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SENATE— Frirfaf^,  November  16, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  and  wu 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  Eastulnj)). 


PRATXK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend,  Edward 
L.  R.  Elaon.  DJ>.,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 

•*0  Thou  by  whom  we  come  to  Ood — 
The  life,  the  truth,  the  way— 

The  path  of  prayer  Thyself  hast  trod. 
Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray." 

— Jamks  MoirrcoxxKT. 

Direct  us,  O  Lord,  In  all  our  doings, 
with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,  and  fur- 
ther us  with  Thy  continual  help;  that  In 
all  our  works  begun,  ccHitlnued,  and 
coded  In  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy 
name,  and  finally,  by  Thy  mercy,  obtain 
everlasting  life;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen.  [Common  Prayer.] 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, November  15,  1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wlitx- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  ccmimlttees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


■N 


I 


THE  YEAR  OF  EUROPE 
THAT  WASNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  qualified  reporters  In  the 
Nation  Is  Mr.  Joseph  •  :  Sterne,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Haiiunore  Sun. 

Mr.  Sterne  spent  a  number    f  -  ears  In 
E^ut>pe  on  asslfinment  as  corresp  .ndent 
for  that  ouuta;  driK'  newspaper   If  any- 
one know;  t;;i    siiuatlon  In  Europe,  Joe 
Sterne  dr*"^    '.\ >  differ  on  the  question 
-v^of  troop  withdrawal-   I  believe  but,  nev- 
^  flrthelav,  I  r*"  f>Kr.l/*'  h  ::,ar,  of  Snt.eRnf. 
,-)and  skin  «  :ien  I  see  one,  e«^; ■•^.^!h::v  whei, 
v^-i  k:..-'v.   ;.:n-; 

Mr  Pr*»s!c!Hr.'  I  tt^K  •iT,a:.,:rr.  ..-  i'>i„i«-r'.t 
-."^  :.nvp  ;  -.:  'f^i  ::_  •;.»-  Rz.jck^  a  corr;- 
,-m-':.:ar.    -)■(    Mr    hut'-.p   entitled  "T^.e 

"  ■  Year    ,f   F.ur=  ,\>i-   n.a!   Wasn't  "  pubHshec 
^^,  In   ihf   Ualtirnore  .^u:,     ir.   Ncvember   16 
1973. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

CnX  23^Pr     Par-    2'- 


^ 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

ATi.AifTic   Sirr   WnsHs:    Thz   Txas   oy 

KckoPK  That  yfAHti'r 

(By  Joaepb  R.  L.  Stenie) 

At  one  o'clock  In  the  iw^ming  of  October 
24,  a  reporter  and  a  pliotograpber  from  the 
Bremerhaven  newspaper,  Noriaeezeitung, 
made  an  unexpected  appearance  in  their 
hometown  port. 

Their  goal  was  a  picture -story  on  the  load- 
ing of  V£.  military  hardware  aboard  an 
Israeli  freighter.  Instead,  the  newsmen  were 
taken  Into  custody  by  American  MJ.'s  who 
turned  them  over  to  Oerman  poUce  a  half 
hour  later. 

The  result  was  a  diplomatic  uproar  that 
chlUingly  Ulustrated  the  cleavage  that  de- 
veloped between  the  United  States  and  West- 
ern Europe  on  fundamental  ^proaches  to 
the  Middle  East  crlslB. 

The  Bonn  government.  In  a  position  paper 
mistakenly  issued  as  an  c^clal  pronounce- 
ment, aald  it  "coiUd  not  aUow  delivery  of 
arms  from  American  depots  In  the  federal 
republic  to  one  of  the  beUlgerent  parties." 

Two  days  later,  US.  Defense  Secretary 
James  R.  Schleslnger  said  this  reaction  In 
Bonn  would  cause  Washington  to  question 
whether  the  Oermans  shared  the  view  that 
UJ3.  forces  were  In  their  country  "to  en- 
hance the  readlnMs  of  their  forces." 

In  the  predictable  patchlng-up  efforts  that 
followed,  both  governments  tried  to  repair 
the  ^>eclal  relationship  that  is  crucial  to 
both  of  them. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  the  future  ships  or 
planes  of  a  beUlgerent  outside  the  NATO 
area  would  not  be  used  for  the  transport  of 
V£.  war  materleh  It  was  also  agreed  that 
both  Bonn  and  Washington  had  overreacted. 

But  had  they? 

American  officials  let  it  be  known  there 
was  an  unwritten  understanding  that  the 
UB.  reserved  to  Itself  authority  to  move 
men  and  equipment  fron.  ba.s»»*  in  Oermany 
to  any  destlnatton  it  wisr  k 

Oerman  aouross  did  not  dispute  or  oon- 
flrm  tills.  They  msrely  expressed  a  conviction 
that  both  Bides  woiUd  know  better  how  to 
handle  a  matter  of  this  kind  in  the  future. 
Americana  would  be  expe^t^  tc  be  more 
discreet,  to  use  their  o»  -  a'-.er'  and  to 
mesh  any  extraordinary  trai,.sport  operations 
into  the  very  active  normal  routine. 

As  long  ago  as  1968,  Koorad  Adena^ier 
protested  the  shifting  of  Oermaiiy  a^*- 
VS.  troops  to  Lebanon  And  durlnj,'  -.' e 
"black  September"  oonfi:-t  t.e!»ee:  -  .th 
and  Jordan  In  1970,  virtue.,;,  tie  ei-urt 
S4  vf.:.  Army  in  Germany  was  put  on  a 
■iuv,;-. .'  aert  that  J\ist  could  not  be  dls- 
g  u  la»Kt 

w:>.»t  -..-,;.  s;g;. -.«{.«  if  ttat  UJ3.  forces  In 
B  :-!»pe    realty    have    tw      mWlStftw 

•:.p  -Ji  U\e  '  ve-.  •r.lssson.  sanctlSec!  ,:.  U.t' 
.N"  *■?'"'  Tftji'v  t-  -f-fend  WftEt«rr.  JT-iropean 
'  a".  .r;s    rron-.   S<'V.«>t    q.ik-    attjwK     ~n-,f  other 

'e'.ii  Arne.nc&:,  ::\t«.re8tjB  '.:.  area*  Ccmer  u 
E-.r  <p*  •J-.e.i:  u,  the  !::,t-:,f;,t&.  :;n:;^; 
States 

The  MJdd>  K&si  IE  the  key  tar^ret  regior. 
!'jt    tfuis   sfrojna   mlsalor.,    but   ;t   is   act    the 


only  one.  Had  the  C<»go  sltuatlcm  precipi- 
tated a  big-power  confrontation  In  1960,  VS. 
bases  in  Europe  would  have  been  highly  im- 
portant. 

The  dual  pnrpoae  of  VS.  forces  assigned 
to  NATO  is  not  something  western  govern- 
ments like  to  talk  about  even  tboiigh  the 
British,  too,  reserve  the  right  to  use  their 
Army  of  the  Rhine  units  In  NcMthem  Irrtand. 

To  Western  Suropeans,  as  the  latest  crisis 
graphically  Illustrated,  the  second  mission 
of  VS.  forces  carries  with  It  the  danger  of 
involving  London  or  Paris,  Rome  or  the 
Hague,  in  UJB.  conflicts  where  European  in- 
terests dictate  nonlnvolvement  as  the  better 
course. 

Tet,  as  Is  often  the  case  in  Atlantic  rela- 
tionships,   there    are    ambiguities. 

Europeans,  for  example,  consldsr  tlie  VS. 
Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  vital  to  the 
defense  of  their  southern  flank  even  though 
they  know  its  primary  role  Is  in  the  Ifiddle 
East. 

They  profess  support  for  the  whole  d*tente 
process  but  quaver  when  this  leads  to 
American -Soviet  confrontations  or  accords 
that  presume  superpower  llfe-and-death  de- 
cisions on  the  fates  of  other  countries. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  contradictions  that 
have  made  a  shambles  of  the  much-heralded 
Nlxon-Klsslnger    "Tear    of    Europe." 

It  has  been  a  "Tear  of  Europe"  all  right, 
but  hardly  the  one  envisaged  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  Secretary  of  State  last  January. 

Tlie  Kissinger  "new  AUantlc  Charter" 
speech  last  Aprtl  was  widely  received  in 
Europe  as  a  presumptuous  UJ3.  attempt  to 
make  lu  continued  military  presence  de- 
pendent on  European  cooperation  in  politi- 
cal and  economic  matters. 

The  Nixon-Brezhnev  de  i^  -=  r.  on  nu- 
clear weapons  last  June  wh.-  -f-fcaxded  as  a 
sign  tliat  in  ba.-  c--Tir#-k  matters  Washing- 
ton would  dea      vf"   F  ;' jpean  heads. 

Then.  flnaUy.  oame  the  Mideast  crisis.  The 
United  States,  which  rtUl  can  surviye  with- 
out Arab  oU  h  vc-f-;  ta  commitment  to 
Israel  and  expeciec  .s.t  its  alUes,  at  tlie 
least,  would  not  hinder  this  dedsior^ 

Weetem  Burt^>ean  nations,  in  contrast, 
decided  they  could  not  survive  without 
Arab  oil — and  acted  accordingly. 

Even  the  Nethezlands.  which  had  suffered 
an  Arab  oU  Mnbargo  in  retaliation  for  Its 
pro-Israeli  sentiments,  eagerly  ■igtwtfl  g^ 
European  Oonununlty  proclamation  wWHtir 
on  Israel  to  give  up  aU  of  the  terrttorv  it 
took  In  1967. 

Next  mor.th   »hf:.  SAzr  -'nteters  assem- 
ble  for   thp.r    jvrrua     ::.wt:   g    in   Brussels, 
efforts  wUi  be  made  to  paper  ove'  the  <m3  ;&^- 
blee  or  to  make  them  sound  V.tf  k     ea  :: 
siring  of  grievances. 

Which,  of  course,  wni  be  so  much  poddv- 

"^A"'  .i  ;■  c;sarrav  h:,c  u  :  -*■;-,  a  in  80 
:-_  Siht-e:  -sha;  .*»-e*t- ta;*  conununiquee  or 
lofty   d(*r:arRi,icr,ir    —.ax    s«t 

Tt  li  II.  dksarrav  n-i'.>rt«.,  ^-er  becau-v-  the  a.: - 
■  a:,o«  IB  Bti:;  b',ir<ler,«>c  by  v-.e  r.^el,..x^-.^  kr.c 
ti.'^fiump  :!'.,:;,<■■     ,,'    tu-e:,ty    ytiajr.    a^- 

Europeans  hare  not  adj'tistec  u;  ti^e  neN.>«*, ■ 
»;tv  of  the  Washln^on-Moscott  stmteglr 
'eiatlonship  ;ugt  as  Amtrictisxs  hare  r:„:>t  per- 

'    .     r  S7439 
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celved  new  European  political  and  economic 
neceasltlea. 

Until  Inevitable  confllcte  at  Latereat  l»- 
-vMu  tbe  Unitad  Statea  and  ETurope  an 
Mx:«pte<t  M  undeniable  ract«  of  Ule;  until 
3otli  routlos  and  crlsis-aanafgcieat  pollclM 
r«cacnLza  t)jew  r«aUtle«:  ujitQ  ttM  EUllaaoe 
\M  not  ootutantly  dooiiMd  «o  faUura  becaoae 
or  make-believe  goals — untu  tbese  and  other 
adjuatmenta  are  made  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
vtU  remain  a  troubled  ooa. 


November  16,  1973 


November  16,  19  73 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  from 
an  article  In  the  Baltimore  Sun,  written 
by  Adam  Clymer.  on  Its  front  page,  en- 
titled "Fuel  Crisis  Long  Term.  Nixon 
Says."  I  read  the  following: 

President  NUon  warned  yesterday  that 
there  was  nothing  temporary  about  the  ener- 
gy crisis  and  that  an  end  to  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo would  not  mean  an  end  to  4he  prob- 
lem. 

Saying  it  was  serious  before  the  Mideast 
crlBla,  he  criticized  Congreaa  for  not  passing 
the  legislation  he  had  requested. 

Incidentally.  I  do  not  think  he'should 
criticize  Congress,  because  It  haa  been 
the  administration  which  has  been  dere- 
lict in  its  duty  in  facing  up  to  this  prob- 
lem. Rhetoric  will  not  cope  with  It.  Legis- 
laUon  will.  That  is  what  Congrea*— 
especially  the  Senate — has  been  attempt- 
ing to  do  down  through  the  past  year 
and  more.  .'* 

Continuing  to  reatHrom  the  article : 
Th©  energy  problem  Is  even  more  serious 
now.  he  said,  with  the  only  long-term  solu- 
tion being  an  effort  to  achieve  self-sufflclency 
In  energy,  which  he  said  could  be  achieved 
by  1980. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  crisis  which 
confronts  the  Nation  today  is  the  No.  l 
domestic  problem  confronting  us.  First, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  Senate  did  not  adopt  the  Haskell 
amendment  on  yesterday  which  would 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  Introduction 
of  rationing  gasoline  around  the  first  of 
next^ear   We  better  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  have  rationing  of 
gasoline  whether  we  like  It  or  not  and. 
may  I  say  in  this  respect  that  the  Presi- 
dent already  has  the  authority  to  impose 
rationing  of  gasoline  If  he  wants  to  The 
altemauve  floating  around  is  high  prices 
on   gasoline  which  are   going  to  ?&sult 
under  any  circumstances  or.  as  some  of 
the    administration    people    have    been 
hinting.  Indicating,  and  stating,  an  in- 
crease m  the  Federal  gas  tax  from  4  cents 
at  present  to  30  or  40  cents.  This  would 
be  an   outrageous   way   of   handling   a 
shortage   because,   once  again,   the   Im- 
poslUon  of  a  30  to  40  cents  increase  per 
gallon  added  on  to  the  4  cents  present 
gasoline    tax    now    in    existence    would 
mean  that  the  present  national  sales  tax 
would  be  Increased  by  anywhere  from  six 
to  eight  times  If  such  a  proposal  is  ad- 
vanced. May  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion 
Congress  would  not  vote  for  such  a  tax.' 
Reducing  the  temperature  to  68  de- 
grees and  reducing  highway  speed  limits 
to  50  miles  per  hour  are  not  the  answer 
to  the  question  confronting  us.  The  real 
concern  is  that  a  shortage  In  fuel  will 
bring  about  an  economic  slowdown  of 
serious  proportions.  It  will  bring  about 
'^'■^^es  In  other  areas.  It  will  bring 
about  high  prices,  it  will  increase  un- 


employment and  will  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  recession  next  year. 

Energy  ts  of  such  vital  significance 
that  pimctic&lly  ail  ixidustry  » ill  be  af- 
fected by  the  shortage  and  it  »ill  nia*n 
major  reductai«.s  and  slcwc;o^vn.s  in  var- 
ious buslneBse*— au»omotaUe«,  consumer 
goods,  plastics,  steel,  and  the  like  And, 
I  may  say,  It  will  affect  the  farm 
Qconomy,  as  well. 

Unless  something  Is  done  now— not 
next  week-xAot  next  month— not  next 
yeaj"— prices  are  going  to  go  up  and  If 
they  go  UP.  labor  win  demand  h^her 
wage^,  and  the  result  will  be  a  significant 
Increase  beyond  the  8-percent  inflation 
which  affects  us  in  this  calendar  year  We 
are  dilly-dallying  while  the  economy 
bums. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  be  here,  opposite  my  very 
good  friend  and  nationally  admired  col- 
league from  Montana,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfwld). 

Let  me  say.  Qrst  of  all,  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  not  been  alone  in  criti- 
cizing the  administration.  I  think  I  have 
a  pretty  good  record  of  doing  the  same 
thing  myself.  In  many  respects.  I  agree 
with  him  completely  with  respect  to  the 
Inadequate  answei-s  and  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  take 
actions  that,  I  think,  could  have  been 
helpful  long  ago  in  resolving  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  fact  is  that  the  admlnistratlcxi,  all 
too  often,  has  carried  on  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
the  Johnson  administration  In  falling  to 
take  acUon  to  Increase  supplies.  Despite 
all  the  rationing  we  may  vote  for  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  despite  the  actions 
that  may  be  taken  by  various  Governors 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  facts 
remain  just  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  stated  them.  We  are  in  deep 
trouble  If  we  do  not  do  something  about 
energy.  I  am  disturbed  because  we  have 
not  done  more  about  energy  than  we 
have  done. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  bill,  which  wlU  be  signed  later 
this  morning  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  really  have  not  done 
very  much  about  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  supply.  Most  of  the 
measures  that  have  been  talked  about 
here  have  been  directed  to  rationing  and. 
very  properly,  to  conservation  and  elimi- 
nating waste  and  unnece.ssar>-  uses  of 
fuel.  I  am  for  converting  to  the  use  of 
fuels  that  are  In  plentiful  supply,  when 
we  have  them;  and  coal  Is  certainly  one 
fuel  that  Is  In  plentiful  supply. 

I  think  the  President  Is  entirely  right 
In  ordering  that  all  plants  that  can  be 
converted  from  the  use  of  natural  gas  to 
the  use  of  coal  should  be  converted  and 
given  the  few  qualifications  that  he  has 
spelled  out. 

There  Is  no  question  that  prices  will 
rise.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  is  pre- 
cisely right.  They  are  going  to  rise  no 
matter  what  America  does.  The  fact  Is 
that  today,  what  little  trickle  of  oU  Is 
stm  coming  in  by  boat  to  American  ports 
sells,  on  the  average,  for  twice  as  much  as 
American  crude  oil  Is  selling 

For  those  who  seek  to  point  the  finger 
of  blame  at  the  Industry.  I  can  only  say. 


■"Read  the  record  and  see  what  industry 
has  been  doing  for  the  last  half  dozen 
years  •■  I  am  not  one  to  claim  that  indus- 
try Is  without  blame,  either,  but  I  would 
say  that  neither  Congres.s  nor  any  other 
ICKtaUtlve  body  in  thi.s  land—nor  can  any 
Oovemor  In  this  land— long  hold  in  abey- 
ance the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  Nation  Is  an 
energy  Incentive  Nation,  and  our  jobs 
depend  upon  energy  more  than  is  true 
in  any  other  country  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth 

8o  what  we  are  faced  with  Is  precisely 
this  fact.  Rationing  is  not  enough.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  glad  that  the  Haskell  amend- 
ment was  not  agreed  to,  because  had  It 
been  adopted  yesterday,  we  would  have 
been  in  this  situation:  We  would  have 
given  the  American  people  a  false  reason 
to  believe  that  we  had  gone  a  long  way  in 
settling  the  problem,  and  wa  have  not 
settled  the  problem.  It  is  going  to  be 
severe  and  it  Is  going  to  be  critical  this 
winter.  There  wUl  be  cold  homes.  Very 
likely,  schools  will  be  closed.  There  Is  no 
question  that  many  plants  that  employ 
many,  many  Americans  will  be  shut 
down. 

So  I  say  It  Is  no  answer  at  all  to  the 
problem  by  passing  a  law  that  will  au- 
thorize the  President  to  Impose  ration- 
ing. 

I  voted  for  the  fuels  allocation  bills 
that  have  come  before  this  body  I  do  not 
know  how  I  will  vote  on  this  particular 
bill.  But  we  are  fooling  ourselves  If  we 
think  we  are  solving  America's  critical 
problem  simply  by  tr>-ing  to  spread  the 
misery  around.  There  is  altogether  too 
much  misery  to  spread  around  on  that 
basis. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Un- 
der the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MANsrixto)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  only  a  short  portion  of  the  time  al- 
lixated  to  me. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  very 
pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming,  even 
though  I  disagree  with  him  completely 
on  the  que.«itlon  of  rationing  May  I  say, 
now  that  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
•  Mr.  Jackson),  Ls  on  the  floor,  that  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  President 
has  the  right  to  Impose  rationing  at  this 
time  If  he  so  desires, 

Is  that  correct  ■' 

Mr  JACKSON  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  which  l.s  still  the  law,  he  can 
invoke  It  at  any  time  We  have  gone  a 
step  further  to  strengthen  hl.s  hand,  even 
though  the  amendment,  which  I  thought 
was  a  wise  one— the  majority  leader  did, 
alst>  -was  voted  down  yesl«rdav 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  even 
though  that  amendment  was  voted 
down,  the  danger  flags  are  waving  I 
would  suggest  to  the  administration 
that  it  Uke  heed  of  his  problem  and 
that  the  President,  in  the  meantime,  use 
his  power,  the  power  he  has  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  He 
ought  to  start  the  presses  rolling  so  far 
as  coupons  for  rationing  are  concerned, 
and  he  ought  to  set  up  an  embryo  agen- 
cy to  carry  out  this  most  dUlBcult  of  as- 
signments. 


Mr.  President,  one  thing  I  did  not 
mention  in  my  earlier  remarks  Is  that 
If  a  gasoline  tax  of  the  kind  advocated, 
mentioned,  stated.  Implied  by  members 
of  the  administration  is  Instituted — an 
increase  of  30  to  40  cents  over  the  pres- 
ent 4-cent  Federal  sales  tax  on  gascdlne 
the  people  who  will  be  hit  the  hardest,  as 
always,  are  those  In  the  lowest  Inccmie 
and,  next,  those  In  the  middle  Income 
groups.  So  far  as  the  rest  of  us  are  con- 
cerned, there  will  really  be  very  little  In 
the  way  of  hardship.  But  It  is  the  same 
old  story:  The  people  who  have  to  shoul- 
der the  greatest  burden  and  pay  the 
most  In  cost  are  the  people  who  get  the 
least  In  the  way  of  salaries  and  wages. 
There  are  no  loopholes  for  them.  They 
P€iy  their  taxes  on  the  basis,  usually,  of 
what  comes  out  of  their  monthly  pay- 
checks. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  that  this  is  one  instance, 
In  my  opinion.  In  which  the  oU  com- 
panies are  not  to  blame.  They  have  to  be 
blaimed  for  many  things  which  have 
occurred  In  the  past,  but  I  think  they 
have  been  carrj'lng  on  a  good  education- 
al campaign,  trying  to  point  out  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  to  this  admin- 
istration and  to  Congress  the  difficulties 
which  confront  us;  but  we  have  not  eyes 
to  see  nor  ears  to  hear.  Now  it  Is  upon 
us. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Im- 
portant facts  to  remember  are  that  it 
Is  going  to  mean  a  shutdown  in  indus- 
tries, it  is  going  to  mean  a  curtailment 
of  farm  production,  it  Is  going  to  mean 
unemployment,  it  is  going  to  mean  de- 
mands for  higher  wages,  and  it  is  going 
to  mean  increased  Inflation.  Unless 
something  is  done — mark  my  words — It 
will  mean  a  recession  In  1974. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
seize  this  opportunity  to  join  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana.  In 
saying  that  I  will  stand  squarely  with 
him  in  opposing  the  Imposition  of  any 
additional  tax  on  gasoline,  gas.  fuel  oU. 
or  anything  eLse.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  need  an  extra  tax  on  something  that 
Is  in  short  supply. 

I  know  that  tliere  are  some  in  the 
administration — not  everj-one  down 
there — who  think  we  .should  have  a  tax. 
Herb  Stein  made  clear  yesterday  that 
he  opposes  the  tax.  He  says,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  that  what  we  need  Is  to  give 
Indu.'^try  the  incentive  and  the  en- 
couragement to  get  out  and  spend  more 
money  to  drill  deeper  wells,  more  costly 
wells,  to  catch  up  with  the  amount  of 
fuel  and  energy  we  are  consuming  as  we 
Increase  supply. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  precisely  right  In  railing  against  any 
tax  on  Kasoline,  on  fuel  oil.  or  an  any- 
thing el.se  I  agree  with  him  100  percent 
I  hope  that,  with  what  little  assistance 
I  can  give  him.  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from 
authorizing  any  tax  increase  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  sector. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Independent  oil- 
men, the  kind  of  operators  that  Senator 
MANsriELD  and  I  know  in  our  States  of 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  have  not  made 
the  windfall  profits  most  people  attribute 
to  ever>-bdoy  in  the  oil  buslne.ss  The  year 
before  last  was  not  a  very  good  year, 
Many  properties  were  expropriated  in 


the  Middle  East.  So  when  an  oil  com- 
pany, a  major  company,  says  that  It  has 
had  an  Increase  In  profits  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  91 -percent  Increase  from  the 
year  before,  It  sounds  as  though  every- 
body is  rolling  in  wealth. 

Well,  that  Is  not  necessarily  so.  It  is  not 
necessarily  so  because  what  really  needs 
to  be  done  is  to  l(X)k  back  at  the  previous 
year  and  see  how  well  any  one  company 
did  that  year.  Then,  one  Is  better  able 
to  frame  an  honest,  objective  judgment 
as  to  the  excessiveness,  if  there  be  any, 
of  profits  by  the  oil  companies. 

But  to  refer  again  to  the  independent, 
the  kind  of  man  who  does  not  have  the 
money  to  go  out  and  drill  the  wells,  that 
man  has  to  go  out  to  a  lot  of  different 
people  to  get  the  money  to  drill  the 
well.  The  average  well  today  is  twice  as 
deep  as  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago  and 
it  costs  more  per  foot  to  drill.  If  we  com- 
pare drilling  activity  in  1956  with  the 
drilling  activity  In  1972,  we  find  that 
there  were  roughly  about  one- half  as 
many  wells  completed  In  1972  as  there 
were  In  1956.  At  the  same  time.  If  we 
look  at  the  consumption  of  energy  In  the 
United  States,  we  find  that  for  this  same 
period  it  has  practically  doubled. 

In  effect  what  I  am  sasring  Is  that  If  we 
had  kept  up  with  the  exploratory  ac- 
tivity which  is  basic  to  our  domestic 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  supplies  in  the 
UtfTted  States,  we  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  drill  four  times  as  many  wells 
in  1972  as  we  did  drill. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield).  We  should  not 
Impose  a  tax  on  ga.soline  and  r>etroleum 
products,  but  rather  we  should  let  some 
of  that  money  go  back  Into  the  industry 
so  that  the  Independents,  the  people  who 
last  year  made  on  the  average  3.5  to  6.5 
percent  on  their  overall  Investment,  can 
get  a  little  better  break.  Unless  they  have 
that  bettter  break,  there  will  not  be 
enough  wells  drilled  and  that  Is  exactly 
where  we  are  today.  So  I  agree  with  m>- 
good  friend,  the  majority  leader.  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  we  do  not 
Impose  a  tax  on  gasoline  or  petroleum 
product,"!  of  any  kind. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  May  I  say  I  hope 
the  administration  is  getting  the  smoke 
signals  which  are  emanating  from  the 
Senate  today.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  relative 
to  Independent  oil  producers.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly.  I  think 
about  1  hole  produces  for  every  13  holes 
drilled.  That  would  not  apply  to  the  over- 
seas oU  companies  which  have  on  too 
many  occasions  used  all  the  Icxjpholes 
applicable  and,  in  some  instances,  have 
been  able  to  get  out  of  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  taxes  as  are  paid  by  people 
in  the  lower  income  groups  and  the  mid- 
dle income  group,  who  have  no  loop- 
holes, who  have  to  pay  through  the  nose, 
whose  taxes  to  this  Government  keep  it 
functioning.  These  are  the  people  who 
will  be  hit  the  hardest  If  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  tax  increase  on  gasoline  is  put 
into  effect. 

So  I  hope  this  body  will  follow  the  lead 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  face  up  to  its  responsibilities 
at  this  time  and  recognize  the  pitfalls 
and  the  dangers  which  He  ahead  of  us  In 
cutdowns.  slowdowns,  unemployment, 
increased  demands  for  wages.  Increased 


inflation,  and  a  recession  next  year  if 
something  is  not  done. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  udber 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  475  and  Calendar  Order  No.  487. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


JUDICIAL  RE\'1KW  OF  DECISIONS  OF 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S,  663)  to  Improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28,  Umted 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  judicial  re- 
view of  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  in  line  5,  after  -la)", 
strike  out; 

"(a I  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  venue  in  any  civil  action  to  enforce, 
enjoin,  or  suspend.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  payment  of  money  or 
the  collection  of  fines,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures Is  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  petitioner  resides  or  has  its  princi- 
pal office";  and  insert  "Except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law,  a  civil  action 
brought  under  section  1336(a)  of  this 
title  shall  be  brought  only  In  a  judicial 
district  in  which  any  of  the  parties  bring- 
ing the  action  resides  or  has  its  principal 
office"; 
On  page  3,  after  line  4,  strike  out: 
"Sec  5.  Section  2343  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read: 

"  'The  venue  of  a  proceeding  under  this 
chapter  is  In  the  judicial  circuit  In  which 
the  petitioner  resides  or  has  its  principal 
office,  or,  except  for  a  proceeding  imder 
paragraph  (5>  of  section  2342  of  this 
title.  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit." " 

At  the  begliming  of  line  12,  change 
the  section  number  from  "6"  to  "5";  on 
page  4,  after  line  8,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  7.  Section  2324  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"<1)  by  striking  after  the  word  "en- 
join" the  words  'set  aside,  aimul",  and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  'Com- 
mission' the  words  'for  the  pajTnent  of 
money  or  the  collection  of  fines,  penal- 
ties, and  forfeitures.'  " 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16,  change 
the  section  number  from  "8"  to  "6";  at 
the  top  of  page  5,  strike  out: 

"8«c.  9.  Section  2325  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  repealed." 
And,  In  lieu  thereof,  insert; 
"Sic.  7.  Sections  2324  and  2325  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  are  hereby  r«> 
pealed." 
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At  the  begtrjxlng  of  line  5.  change  the 
secuon  number  from  'lO"  to  •  8";  In  the 
material  following  line  8.  strike  out  -2324. 
Stay  of  Commission's  order"  •,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  9.  change  the  section 
number  from  "11"  to  "9".  and  at  the 
beginning  of  line  18.  change  the  section 
number  from  12"  to  10".  so  as  to  mate 
the  biU  read : 

Be  tt  enacted  by  rA«  Senate  ond  Houte  of 
lUpresen.:ative»  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1336 1  at  of  title  38.  United  States  Code 
la  amended  to  read  aa  foUows . 

ia)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  Act 
of  Congress,  the  dlstrl£t  courts  shaU  have 
jurtadlctlon  of  any  civil  action  to  enforce. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  any  order  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  to  enjoin 
or  suspend,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  payment  of  money  or  the  collection  of 
fines,    penalties,    and    forfeitures." 

Sic,  3  1398(a)  of  title  M.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
a  civil  action  brought  under  section  1336 
(a)  of  this  title  shall  be  brought  only  In  a 
Judicial  district  in  which  any  of  the  parties 
bringing  the  action  resides  or  has  Its  princi- 
pal office. 

Src  3  Section  3341  (3)  (A)  of  tJtIe  38 
Uaated  States  Code.  Ls  amended  by  Inserting 
foUowlng  "Pederal  Maritime  Commission," 
the  words  "the  Interstate  CSommerce 
Commission.". 

Ssc  4  Section  2342  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows 

(a)  In  the  paragraph  designated  "(3)" 
foUowlng   the   semicolon,    strike   "and"; 

(b)  In  the  paragraph  designated  "f4)", 
strike  the  period  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  foUowed  by  the  word  "and"; 

( c )  Add  a  new  paragraph  "  ( 5 )  "  as  f oUows  • 
'(5)   aU  rules,  regulations,  or  final  orders 

of    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission 

made  reviewable  by  section  2321  of  this  tlUe  " 

Sk    5.  Section  2331  of  title  33,  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read: 

"13321.    Judicial     review    of     Oommisalon's 

orders    and    decisions;    procedure 

generally;  process 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  a  proceeding  to  enjoin  or 
suspend.  In  whole  or  in  part,  a  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shaU  be  brought  In  the  court  of 
appeals  as  provided  by  and  In  the  manner 
prescribed  In  chapter  158  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  procedure  In  the  district  courts 
In  actions  to  enforce,  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission other  than  for  payment  of  money 
or  the  coUectlon  of  fines,  penalties  and  for- 
feitures, shall  be  as  provided  in  this  chapter 

"(c)  The  orders,  writs,  and  process  of  the 
district  courts  may.  in  the  cases  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  and  In  the  cases  ind  pro- 
^wllngs  under  section  20  of  the  Act  of 
pybruary  4.  1887.  as  amended  i24  SUt.  386 
49  U.S  C  20 1 .  section  33  of  the  Act  of  May  16 
i942.  as  amended  (5«  Stat  801-  48  US  C  23) ' 
and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  February  19' 
1903.  as  amended  (32  Stat  848  49  U  8  C  43)  ' 
ran  be  served  and  be  returnable  anywhere 
In  the  United  States." 

Src  6.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2323 
of  title  28^  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  represent  the 
Government  m  the  actions  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3321  of  thu  title  and  In  actions  under 
section  20  of  the  Act  of  February  4  1887  as 
amended  ,24  Sut  386:  49  U.8.C  SO,',  section 
23  of  the  Act  of  May  16.  1942.  as  amended  (56 
IT  f  L:!'  ^^  C   23) .  and  .ectftn  iVt  tS 

Rf.f    o^r  ."^t^   ^^'   ^^'  "  amended    i32 
Stat.  848:    ■te  use    43)  - 

Sec  7  Sections  3324  and  2325  of  title  28 
United  States  Code,  are  hereby  repealed 
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3«c  8.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  157 
of  uue  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read 

"Chapter      167 —INTERSTATE      COMUERCB 
COMMISSION    ORDERS.    ENFORCEMENT 

AND  RBvnrw 
"Sec. 

"2321.  Judicial  i-evlew  of  Commission  s  orders 
and  decisions;  procedure  generally: 
process. 
"2322.  United  States  as  party 
"2333    Duties    of    Attorney '  General,    inter- 
veners. 
Ssc  9   The  proviso  In  section  306(h)  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  as  amended  (49  Stat   550 
4fl    U-S.C.    306(g)  ».    is    amended    by    strllUng 
'■file  a  bill  of  complaint  with  the  appropriate 
District  Court  of  the  United  SUtea.  convened 
under  section  2284  of  title  28"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof    commence  appropriate  Judi- 
cial   proceedings    In   a   court    of    the    United 
States  under  those  provisions  of  law  applic- 
able in  U^  case  of  proceedings  to  enjoin  or 
suspend  rules,  rigulatlona,  or  orders  of  the 
Commission." 

S«c>_ULThls  AcK  shall  not  apply  to  any 
action  commenced  oh  or  before  the  last  day 
of  tjie  first  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  epactment  However,  actions  to  enjoy  or 
susjJend  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
eotomisslon  which  are  pending  when  this 
Act  becomes  effective  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby,  but  shall  proceed  to  final  disposition 
under  the  law  existing  on  the  date  they  were 
commenced. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 
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WATER    CARRIER    BARGE    MIXINO 
RULE  LEGISLATION  OF  1973 

The  biU  (S  2267)  to  amend  secUon 
303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  remove  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
application  and  scope  of  the  exemption 
provided  therein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.   2267 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  section 
303(bi  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as 
amended  (49  U-S  C.  803  (b)),  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(bi  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  appy  to  the 
transportation  by  a  water  carrier  of  com- 
modities m  bulk.  This  subsection  shaU  apply 
only  lu  the  case  of  commodities  in  bulk 
which  are  (in  accordance  with  the  existing 
custom  of  the  trade  in  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  such  commodities  as  of 
June  1.  1939)  loaded  and  carried  without 
wrappers  or  containers  and  received  and  de- 
livered by  the  carrier  without  transportation 
mark  or  count.  This  subsection  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  transportation  subject,  at  the  time  this 
part  takes  effect,  to  the  provUlons  of  the  In- 
teroo««tAl  Shipping  Act.  1933.  as  amended  " 
Sec  2  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 28.  1870.  (84  sut.  1587)  are  hereby 
repefUed.  ' 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  38  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE— DISABIL- 
ITY AND  DEATH  PENSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  I  a.sk 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H  R    9474 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendments  of 
the    House    of   Representativea    to    the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHJl.  9474*  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the 
monthly  rates  of  disability  and  death 
pensions,  and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  were  in  Ueu  of  the  matter  pn>-' 
poeed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  en- 
groMed  amendm«it  to  the  text  of  the 
bill.  Insert: 

That  (a)  subsection  (b)  of  section  631  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(b)  If  the  veteran  la  unmarried  (or  mar- 
ried but  not  living  with  and  not  reasonably 
contributing  to  the  support  nf  his  spouse) 
and  has  no  child,  pension  shall  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  following  formula-  If  annual 
income  is  $300  or  less,  the  monthly  rate  of 
pension  shall  be  •143  For  euch  •!  of  annual 
inoome  in  excess  of  $300  up  to  and  Including 
•800.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  3 
cents,  for  each  $1  of  annual  Uicome  In  ex- 
cees  of  $800  up  to  and  Including  $1,300  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents:  for 
each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  excess  of  $1  300 
up  to  and  Including  $1,600.  the  monthly  rate 
shall  be  reduced  5  cents:  for  each  $1  of  an- 
nual Income  in  excess  of  $1,600  up  to  and 
Including  $2JJOO.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  6  cents:  for  each  $1  of  annual  In- 
oome in  excess  of  $2,200  up  to  and  Inriudlng 
$2.,'>00  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  7 
cents:  and  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  In 
excess  of  $2  500  up  to  and  IncJudlng  $2  600 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  8  cents 
No  pension  shall  be  paid  If  annual  Income 
exceeds  $2,600  " 

(bi    Subsection   (c)    of  such  section  521  la 
arnended  to  read  as  follows 

"(c)  If  the  veteran  is  married  and  living 
with  or  reasonably  c-ontrlbutlnR  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  spoiwe,  or  has  a  child  or  chUdren 
pension  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  If  annual  Income  Is  $500  or 
leffl  the  monthly  rate  of  pension  shall  be 
$154  for  a  veteran  and  one  dependent  $159 
for  a  veteran  and  two  dependents,  and  $164 
fiT  three  or  more  dependents.  For  each  $1 
of  annual  Income  In  exce-w  of  $500  up  to  and 
including  $800.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  2  cents;    for  each  $1   of  annual   In- 

^"^."Iv,""*^  °'  *^  "P  ^  *"<J  including 
$2,600.  the  nxonthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  3 
cents:  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,600  up  to  and  Including  $3,200  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents'  for 
each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  exces.s  of  $3  200 
up  to  and  including  $3,700.  the  monthly 
rate  shall  be  reduced  5  cents:  and  for  each 
•  1  of  annual  Income  in  excess  of  $3  700  up 
to  and  including  $3,800  the  monthly  rate 
Shall  be  reduced  6  cents  No  pension  shall  be 
paid  If  annual  inoome  exceeds  $3  800  • 

(CI  Subsection  (b)  of  section  541  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUov^: 

"(bi  If  there  is  no  child,  pension  shall  be 
paid  according  to  the  following  formula-  If 
annual  income  Is  $300  or  less,  the  monthly 
rate  of  pension  shall  be  $96.  For  each  $1  of 
annual  Income  m  excess  of  $300  up  to  and 
including  $600.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced    1   cents:    for  each   $1   of  annual  1n- 

^??^  *'"^'^''  °^  •^^  ^'P  ^  »"«<  lncludl2ig 
$1,400.  the  monthly  rate  shaU  be  reduced  3 
cents:  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  ex- 
cess of  $1400  up  to  and  Including  $2  600 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents  No 
pension  shall  be  paid  If  annual  Income  ex- 
ceeds $2,600." 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  541  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(c)  If  there  is  a  widow  and  one  child 
peiMlon  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula  If  annual  income  is  $700  or 
leas,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension  shaU  be 
$U4  For  each  $1  of  annual  Income  in  ex- 
cess of  $700  up  to  and  Including  $1,100.  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  1  cent;  for 
each  $1  of  annual  income  in  excess  of  $1,100 
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up  to  and  Including  $^,600,  the  monthly  rate 
ShaU  be  reduced  3  cents;  for  each  $1  of  an- 
nual Income  in  excess  of  $3,500  up  to  ^nti 
Including  $3,400,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  3  cents;  and  for  each  $1  of  annual 
Income  in  excess  of  $3,400  up  to  and  In- 
cluding $3,800.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  4  cents.  Whenever  the  okontbly  rate 
payable  to  the  widow  under  the  foregoing 
formula  Is  leas  than  the  amount  which  would 
be  payable  to  the  child  under  section  642 
of  this  title  If  the  widow  were  not  entitled, 
the  widow  will  be  paid  at  the  child's  rate. 
No  pension  shall  be  paid  If  the  anniuU  In- 
come exceeds  $3,800." 

Sec.  2.  Section  Ml(d)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "17" 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  "18". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  642(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  figures  "42"  and  "17"  respectively,  and 
substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  flgxires  "44" 
and  "18".  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  416 
of  tme  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection.  If  there  U  only  one 
parent,  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  him  according  to  the 
following  formula:  If  annual  Income  la  $800 
or  leas,  the  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  shall  be  $110.  For 
each  $1  of  annual  Income  in  excess  of  $800 
up  to  and  including  $1,100.  the  monthly  rate 
shall  be  reduced  3  cents,  for  each  $1  of  an- 
nual Income  In  excess  of  $1,100  up  to  and 
Including  $1,600.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  4  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  in- 
come In  excess  of  $l.5(X)  up  to  and  Including 
$1,700.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  6 
cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  income  In  excess 
of  $1,700  up  to  and  Including  $2,000.  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  6  cents  for 
each  $1  for  annual  income  In  excess  of  $2,000 
up  to  and  Including  $2,300.  the  monthly  rate 
shall  be  reduced  7  cents:  and  for  each  $1  an- 
nual Income  In  excess,  of  $2,300  up  to  and 
Including  $2,600.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  8  cents  No  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  shall  be  paid  If  an- 
nual Income  exceeds  $2,600. 

"(2)  If  there  Is  only  one  parent  and  he 
has  remarried  and  Is  living  with  his  spouse, 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  him  under  either  the  formula 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  or  under 
the  formula  In  subsection  id),  whichever 
Is  the  greater.  In  such  a  case  of  remarriage 
the  total  combined  annual  income  of  the 
parent  and  his  spouse  shall  be  counted  In 
determining  the  monthly  rate  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  under  the 
appropriate  formula.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  416  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
If  there  are  two  parents,  but  they  are  not 
living  together,  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  each  according 
to  the  foUowlng  formula:  If  the  annual  m- 
come  of  each  parent  Is  $800  or  lees,  the 
monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
payable  to  each  shall  t>e  $77.  For  each  $1 
of  annual  income  In  excess  of  $800  up  to 
and  Including  $1,100,  the  monthly  rate  shall 
be  reduced  2  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual 
Inoome  In  excess  of  $1,100  up  to  and  includ- 
ing $1,400.  the  monthly  rate  ^all  be  reduced 
3  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  income  In 
excess  of  $1,400  up  to  and  Including  $2,300, 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents; 
and  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  excess 
of  $2,300  up  to  and  Including  $2,600,  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  8  cents.  No 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  a  parent  whose  annual  in- 
come exceeds  $2,600." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  416  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  If  there  are  two  parents  who  are 
living  together,  or  if  a  parent  has  remarried 


and  Is  living  with  his  spouse,  d«p«ndency  and 
Indsnuilty  compensation  sbaiu  be  paid  to  each 
such  parent  according  to  the  foUowlng  form- 
ula; If  the  total  combined  annual  income 
Is  $1,000  or  lees,  the  monthly  rate  of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  each  parent  shall  be  $74.  For  each 
$1  of  annual  Income  In  excess  of  $1,000  up 
to  and  Including  $1,300,  the  monthly  rate 
ShaU  be  reduced  1  cent;  for  each  $1  of  an- 
nual Inoome  In  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  and 
including  $3,900,  the  monthly  rate  sbaU  be 
reduced  3  cents;  and  for  each  $1  of  annual 
Income  in  excess  of  $2,900  up  to  and  includ- 
ing $3,800.  the  monthly  rate  shaU  be  reduced 
3  cents.  No  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  either  parent  If 
the  total  combined  annual  mcome  exceeds 
$3,800.". 

Sac.  6.  Section  3208(a)(1)  of  title  88. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "80"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "50". 

Sxc.  e.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8010 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "(b)", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subsecUon 
the  following  new  paragraph ; 

"(2)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
dlaabUtty  pension  to  a  veteran  shall  be  the 
date  of  appUcatlon  or  the  date  on  which 
the  veteran  became  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  tt  an  application  therefor  is  received 
within  one  year  from  such  date,  whichever 
ts  to  the  advantage  of  the  veteran". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  applications  fUed  after  its  effective 
date,  but  in  no  event  shaU  an  award  made 
thereafter  be  effective  prior  to  such  effective 
date. 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  Any  veteran  who  was  dishonor- 
ably discharged  from  the  United  States  Army 
as  the  result  of  an  Incident  that  occurred  In 
BrownsvUle.  Texas,  on  Augiiat  13,  1906.  and 
who  was  not  suboequently  ruled  eligible  for 
reenllstment  in  the  Army  by  a  special  Army 
tribunal  decision  dated  April  6,  1910.  shall, 
upon  application  made  to  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  together  with  such  evi- 
dence as  the  Administrator  may  require,  be 
paid  the  sum  of  $35,000. 

(b)  Any  unremarried  widow  of  any  vet- 
erans described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  application  made  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  together  with 
such  evidence  as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire, be  paid  the  sum  of  $10,000  if  such 
veteran  died  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  or  If  such  veterans  faUed  to  make 
application  for  payment  \mder  subsection 
(8)  after  such  date  of  enactment  and  prior 
to  his  death. 

(c)  Payment  authorized  to  be  made  under 
this  section  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  or 
widow  ShaU  be  made  by  Secretary  of  the 
Army  out  of  funds  avaUable  for  the  payment 
of  retired  pay  to  Army  personnel,  upon  certl- 
flcaUon  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  entitlement  of  such  veteran 
or  widow  to  receive  such  payment.  In  no 
case  may  any  payment  be  made  to  any  vet- 
eran or  widow  under  this  section  unless  ap- 
plication for  such  payment  is  made  within 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sxc.  8.  This  Act  ShaU  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974. 

In  lieu  of  matter  proposed  by  the  Senate 
amendment.  Insert:  "An  Act  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
monthly  rates  of  dlsabfllty  and  death  pen- 
sions amd  dependency  and  indemtty  compsn- 
sation.   aiMl  for  other  purpoMa." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  blU, 
H.R.  9474.  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  July  and  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
where  It  was  amended  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  Augxist  2,  1973,  substituting 
the  text  of  S.  275.  Now  the  measure  has 
been  further  amended  by  the  House  and 


referred  to  this  body  by  actkm  taken  on 
November  13. 1»7S. 

This  veterans'  pension  measure,  In  Its 
present  form,  does  not  do  everything  that 
some  would  desire,  yet  it  will  provide  the 
necessary  equity  to  offset  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  social  security  benefits  In- 
crease of  1972.  This  bill  will  provide  In- 
creases from  10  percent  to  20  percent  in 
pensions  payments  to  both  the  veteran 
and  his  dependents. 

Certainly  HJl.  9474  Is  not  a  cure-all 
measure,  nor  should  we  consider  it  as 
such.  We  must  continue  to  look  care- 
fully into  theee  matters  in  the  months 
ahead.  This  is  particularly  Important, 
I  believe,  In  light  of  the  recent  commit- 
tee tuition  to  Increase  social  security 
benefits. 

I  am  advised  that  additional  pension 
reform  measures  will  be  taken  up  early 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  93d  Congress 
in  1974. 

With  tills  in  mind,  I  support  this  bill 
and  ask  that  my  distinguished  colleagues 
approve  its  passage. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9474, 
the  veterans  pension  legislation  of  1973. 
At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
express  my  belief  that  the  action  which 
we  take  today  is  only  a  temporarj-  solu- 
tion for  the  millions  of  pensioners  who 
seek  relief  in  a  time  of  increasing  costs. 
Essentially,  this  bill  merely  provides  a 
cost-of-living  Increase  for  our  veterans 
who  must  rely  on  pensions,  and  it  also 
includes  a  provision  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  the  last  sun-lving  mem- 
ber and  survivors  of  the  so-called 
Browns-ville  incident. 

S.  275,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  H.R.  9474,  differed  sharplj'  from  the 
House  bill.  After  3 '2  months  of  discus- 
sions with  the  House,  it  became  apparent 
that  two  differences  would  not  be  recon- 
ciled. First,  the  House  insisted  that  a 
limitation  be  placed  on  the  earned  In- 
come of  a  veteran's  spouse  in  computing 
income  for  pension  purposes.  Second,  the 
Senate  was  insistent  that  Its  provision 
for  a  $400  Increase  in  incMne  llmitatlonfl 
be  Included  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 
At  the  siiggestlon  of  Senator  Hasxkx. 
both  provisions  can  be  deferred  for  In- 
tensive study  and  consideration  when  th« 
Senate  committee  considers  pension  re- 
form in  the  next  session.  The  House 
made  a  similar  decision  on  Thursday, 
when  it  passed  this  legislation.  In  the 
spirit  of  making  sxire  that  Congress  pro- 
vides a  necessary  cost-of-living  Increase 
before  the  session  ends,  it  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  this  bill  ex- 
peditiously, and  that  the  President  wlU 
see  his  way  clear  to  sign  It. 

Mr.  President,  original  efforts  to  wrtta 
the  pension  bUl  which  we  are  now  ccn- 
slderlng  began  in  the  92d  Congress.  At 
that  time,  I  was  pleased  to  join  with 
Senator  Hakixx,  the  Chairman,  and 
other  members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  In  sponaorlng  S.  4000.  8.  4006 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1972.  but  the  House  was  unable 
to  act  before  adjournment.  Therefore,  on 
January  9,  1973,  I  was  pleased  to  join 
again  as  cosponsor  of  the  veterans' 
pension  bill,  S.  275,  In  the  93d  CongHtts. 
The  amended  version  of  the  bill  whx3i 
passed  the  House  on  Thursday,  an(f 
which  Is  recommended  to  the  Senate  by 
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the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  In- 
cludes compromise  language  which  re- 
flects the  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
the  complex  area  of  the  pension  law. 

Mr   President,  to  be  candid  about  the 
situation,  our  veterans  will  not  be  fully 
satisfied    with    this    ieglalatlon    Neither 
wUl  the  budget  analyst*  who  seek  ways 
to  cut  spending  on  various  veterans'  pro- 
grams  The  first  year  cost  Impact  of  this 
bil:  aione  will  be  weU  over  $240  million. 
Second.  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee    How- 
ever,   we   all   recognize   the   limitations 
within  which  we  must  work  before  tack- 
ling the  more  complex  is^e  of  analyzing 
the  entire  pension  system.  At  the  same 
time,   this   bill   represents   an   equitable 
cost  of  living  Increase  for  our  pensioners 
and  provides  temporary  relief. 

All  of  us  agree  t^at  our  veterans  pen- 
sion system  needs  thorough  study.  As 
usual,  differing  views  are  set  forth  on  the 
subject  However,  the  m»ny  complexities 
which  we  have  encountered  tn  working 
out  a  pension  bUl  this  year  have  rein- 
forced my  conviction  that  a  full-fledged 
examination  of  the  veterans  pension  pro- 
gram Is  necessary 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  pen- 
sion reform,  and  many  others  have  called 
for  changes  In  the  pension  system,  I  am 
therefore  hopeful  that  Senate  hearings 
on  this  matter  will  be  a  first  order  of 
biislness  in  the  next  session. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  what  the 
Administration  witnesses  propose,  as  well 
as  to  the  racommendatlons  of  the  various 
veterans'  sWvlce  organizations.  Further- 
more. I  am  hopeful  that  veterans  them- 
selves wUl  write  to  us  and  let  us  know 
their  thoughts  on  changes  in  the  pension 
program. 

Mr  President.  I  stated  that  I  was  not 
fully  satisfied  with  this  leglslatksn.  be- 
cause It  Is  not  a  panacea  for  the  problems 
'  In  the  veterans  pension  law.  I  am  en- 
couraged, however,  with  It  as  a  temporary 
solution,  axid  am  hopeful  that  It  wUl 
prove  to  be  a  catalyst  for  prompt  con- 
sideration of  methods  to  Improve  the  vet- 
erans pension  system. 

After  all,  all  veterans  programs  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  veteran,  and  it  is 
his  Interest  that  we  are  charged  with 
protecting. 

Accordingly  Mr  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  legislation,  but  with 
the  fui;  understanding  that  all  aspects  of 
pensiori  legislation  will  be  analyzed  and 
considered  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  next  session 

Mr  H.\RTKE.  Mr  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  H  R.  9474.  as 
amended,  the  compromise  non-service- 
connected  pension  bill  for  veterans  and 
their  survivors.  While  I  am  dLsappolnted 
that  the  amended  bill  before  you  does 
not  contain  ail  the  provisions  of  S  275 
which  the  Sermte  approved  without  a 
dissenting  voice  earlier  this  year.  I  be- 
Ueve  approval  of  H  R  9474  by  this  body 
Is  warranted  today,  particularly  in  light 
of  House.  Senate,  and  administration 
commitments  to  general  pension  reform 
legislation  In  1974 

Senators  will  recall  that  foCowlng 
hearings  of  the  Su^ommlttee  on  Com- 
pensation and.  'Pensions,  so  ably 
presided    ovep   by    the    senior    Senator 


from  Georgia  'Mr  T.*lmadcii,  the  full 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman,  unani- 
mously ordered  my  bill  'S.  275  >  reported 
to  the  Senate.  On  August  2.  the  full  Sen- 
ate unanimously  approved  S.  275  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  H  R.  9474  which  three  days  prior  to 
that  time  had  cleared  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate.  S.  275  pro- 
vided   first,    for   a    10-percent    Increase 
across   the   board   In  pension   rates   to- 
gether with  a  $400  Increase  In  the  maxi- 
mum   annual    income    limitatioos    for 
eligible  veterans  and  their  survivors.  Sec- 
ond,   a   similar    lO-percent    increase    in 
rates  plus  a  $400  increase  In  maximum 
annual  income  limitations  was  provided 
to  parents  receiving  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation.  Third,  a  $400  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  annual  Income 
limitations  was  authon/ed  for  all  "old 
law"      pensioners.      Fourth,      the      bill 
amended  the  law  to  provide  an  Increase 
In  the  amoimt  of  pension  paid  to  a  vet- 
eran with  neither  wife  nor  child  who  Is 
receiving  hospital   treatment   from   $30 
to  $50  a  month.  Fifth,  the  bill  amended 
the  law  with  respect  to  the  effective  dates 
of  pension  awards  to  provide  that  the 
effective  date  shall  be  the  dale  of  appli- 
cation or  the  date  on  which  the  veteran 
became   totally    and    permanently   dis- 
abled whichever  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  veteran.  Sixth,  the  biU  provided  for 
compensatory    payments   of   $25,000    to 
WIS'  veteran  or  $10,000  to  any  unremar- 
ried widow  of  the  Brownsville  mcident 
of  1906 

Following  Senate  action,  extensive  dis- 
cussions were  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mittees in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  H.R  9474.  There  was  no  dis- 
pute as  to  increased  pensions  for  hos- 
pitalized veterans,  or  to  new  effective 
date  provisions  since  both  bilLs  contained 
Identical  measures  Following  resolution 
of  jurisdictional  questions,  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Browns-.ille  compensatory 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  The  House 
also  agreed  basically  with  the  Senate 
blU's  10  percent  rate  Increase  formula 
with  some  technical  modifications  which 
have  been  incorporated  Into  the  bUl  be- 
fore you  today 

Two  major  points  of  contention  re- 
mained, however.  These  were  the  Issues 


of  Increases  In  the  maximum  annual  inJ 


com«  limitations  and  a  limitation  „.. 
wives'  earned  income  Both  have  been 
the  subject  of  extended  discussions.  With 
regard  to  maximum  annual  Income  lim- 
itations, the  law  currently  provides  that 
no  pension  will  be  paid  if  a  single  vet- 
eran's countable  income  exceeds  $2,600, 
or  If  a  married  veteran's  accountable  In- 
come exceeds  $3,800  My  colleagues  will 
recall  that  the  Senate,  consistent  with 
past  practice.  Increased  the  maximum 
annual  income  limitations  by  $400  which 
represented  the  approximate  average  of 
social  security  lncrea*es  passed  last  year 
A  corresponding  $400  Increase  was  pro- 
vided for  "old  law"  pensioners.  The 
House,  which  had  not  provided  for  any 
Increase  in  the  maximum  annual  Income 
limitations  remained  quite  adamant  in 
its  poelUon  that  !t  did  not  believe,  at  least 
without  further  Intensive  study,  that  an 
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increase  In  the  maximum  annual  income 
limitations  was  presently  warranted 
Their  position  was  perhaps  best  simmied 
up  in  a  letter  to  me  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation  and  Pensions 
Mr.  Tkaoui,  who  said : 

It  la  the  position  of  the  Housa  th»t  the 
present  income  limits  are  already  so  high 
as  to  reflect  unfavorably  when  compared  u> 
the  service-connected  compeusatlon  prn- 
gram  A  further  increase  would  distort  in  an 
unacceptable  fashion  the  relationship  be- 
Iveeii  i,ou -service-connected  pension  and 
8ervlce-connect«d  compensation 

He  further  added 

Wo  do  not  expect  to  alter  the  House  po- 
sition of  the  remaining  areas  of  difference 
which  relates   to   income  limits 

This  position  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  admuustraUon.  It  was  the  posi- 
tion  of   the   Senate   committee   that   if 
pension  rate  increa.ses  were  justified  by 
increases  In  the  cost  of  living  then  at  a 
minimum  It  was  logically  consistent  to 
Increase  the  veteran's  or  his  survivor's 
income  celling  to  adjust  for  the  effects 
of  Inflation.  In  our  disc-usf-lons  we  also 
could  not  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
strong  sentiment  expressed  earlier  this 
year  by  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  for  a  complete  "passthrough  "  of 
social  security  benefits  as  it  applies  to 
veteran  pensioners    The  additional  cost 
attrlbuUble  to  a  $400  Increase  in  Income 
limits  as  originally  provided  for  by  the 
Senate  would  only  have  been  $26.4  mil- 
Uon  for  the  first  full  fLscal  year 

At  the  same  time  to  the  extent  that 
the  current  pension  system  does  contain 
a  number  of  '•inconsistencies,  inequities, 
and  anomalies"  as  the  VA  testified  ear- 
lier this  year,  then  it  follows  that  any 
Increase  in  annual  income  limiuitlons  or 
rates  exagKerates  and  perpetuates  those 
problems  which  do  exist  TJius.  it  is  un- 
derstable  that  .some  Members  of  Congress 
would  prefer  to  consider  the  Lssue  of 
Increased  Incom.e  ceilings  In  the  context 
of  overall  pen.slon  reform  legislation  to 
be  considered  In  1974.  Given  the  strong 
feeling  of  some  House  Members  together 
with  their  positive  assurances  that  they 
will  consider  thLs  Issue  In  the  next  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  committee  reluctantly 
agreed  to  drop  Its  provisions  providing 
a  $400  Increase  in  the  maximum  annual 
income  limitations. 

The  final  issue  In  dispute  concerned 
wives'  earned  income  Currently,  in  de- 
termining the  pension  to  which  a  veteran 
may  be  enUtled,  his  wife's  earned  income 
is  not  counted  In  its  budget  submLwion 
this  year,  the  administration  proposed 
to  count  all  such  income  In  determining 
what.  If  any,  pension  would  be  paid  to  a 
veteran  The  flLscal  year  1974  budget  esti- 
mated pension  reducUon  of  $225  million 
for  the  first  year  if  this  proposal  were 
adopted  H  R.  9474  as  originally  passed 
by  the  House  would  have  exempted 
wives'  Income  up  to  $3,600  but  would 
have  counted  any  earned  Income  In  ex- 
cess of  that  amount  Adoption  of  this 
proposal  would  have  effected  pension  re- 
ductions of  $43  3  million  In  the  first  full 
fiscal  year 

While  the  Senate  Committee  Is  not 
philosophically  opposed  to  a  reasonable 
limitation  on  wives'  earned  income  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  the  amount 
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of  pension  to  which  a  veteran  Is  en- 
titled, it  was  and  continues  to  be  the 
committee's  position  that  it  currently 
lacks  sufficient  information  upon  which 
to  reach  an  equitable  limitation.  Adop- 
tion of  any  llmlt.ition  on  wives'  earned 
income  without  adequate  information  as 
to  its  precise  effect  could  work  hardship 
on  thousands  of  pension  recipients. 
Given  the  foregoing,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee believes  that  further  study  in  the 
context  of  overall  pension  review  in  1974 
Is  called  for.  The  House  concurs  and  ac- 
cordingly agreed  to  drop  Its  provisions 
with  the  explicit  understanding  that  the 
Issue  of  wives'  earned  income  would  be 
considered  together  with  the  Lssue  of  in- 
creases in  income  limitations  during 
overall  pension  review  this  coming  year. 

Finally,  a  question  has  been  raised 
concerning  the  prospective  increases  in 
social  security  presently  being  con- 
.•ddered  by  Congress  to  take  effect  some- 
time in  1974.  Th^  American  Legion  In  a 
letter  to  me  has  expres.sed  deep  concern 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  might 
depart  from  past  practice  and  attempt  to 
incorporate  the  prospective  social  se- 
curity increases — assuming  it  knew  the 
precise  increase  and  effective  date — in 
determining  the  amount  of  pension  that 
a  veteran  or  a  survivor  will  receive  dur- 
ing 1974.  The  Senate  committee  strongly 
believes  that  there  should  be  no  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  year  rule  con- 
tained in  section  3012ib)(4)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  consistent 
past  practice  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration since  that  provision  was  enacted 
In  1968  Any  dep.irture  from  the  stand- 
ard interpretation  would  also  seriously 
undermine  assurances  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  during  con- 
sideration of  .social  security  Increases  In 
July.  It  was  our  understanding  then  as 
it  Is  now  that  any  social  .security  in- 
creases effective  next  year  will  not  af- 
fect the  amount  of  pension  that  a  vet- 
eran'or  his  survivor  received  during  the 
1974  calendar  year. 

In  conclusion,  the  biU  before  you  today 
does  less  than  I  had  hoped.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  Is 
a  temporary  interim  measure  which  we 
move  forward  to  consider  overall  pen- 
sion legislation  in  the  coming  session. 
During  1974,  while  we  consider  veterans' 
pension  legislation.  tMs  leglslatlwi  will 
provide  an  additional  $239.6  million  to 
the  present  pension  budget  of  aw>roxl- 
mately  $2,660  billion  for  some  2'.^  mil- 
lion pensioners. 

As  such,  I  would  urge  its  immediate 
approval  so  that  we  may  provide  needed 
relief  to  our  Nation's  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors as  we  proceed  next  year  to  con- 
sider more  fundamental  changes  In  the 
veterans'  pension  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
compromise  bill  together  with  represent- 
ative tables  shov^ing  current  and  new 
pension  rates  payable  under  this  bill  and 
detailed  cost  estimates  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
»s  follows 


Section-bt-Section  analysis  or  fl.R.  9474, 

COMPKOMISe     VtBSIOK 
SECTION      1 

Subsection  (a)  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  and  the  annual  income  limitation  for 
unmjuTled  veterans  under  subsection  621  ib) 
Currently,  a  veteran  with  no  dependents  re- 
ceives a  maximum  monthly  pension  of  $130 
If  Ills  annual  Income  Is  $300  or  less,  decreas- 
ing on  a  graduated  basis  to  $22  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  $2,600  As  amended,  this  sub- 
section would  provide  a  maximum  monthly 
rate  of  $143  with  an  annual  Income  of  $300 
or  leas,  down  to  $38  for  an  annual  Income  of 
$2,600. 

Subsection  <b)  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  and  the  annuad  income  limitation 
for  a  married  veteran  under  subsection  521 
ic).  Currently,  the  maximum  monthly  pen- 
sion payable  to  a  veteran  with  one  dependent 
Is  $140.  with  two  dependents  $145  and  with 
three  or  more  dependents  $150.  based  on  an 
annual  Income  of  $600  or  less  This  decreases 
on  a  graduated  basis  down  to  $33.  $38.  or  $43, 
respectively,  with  an  annual  Income  of  $3,800 
As  amended,  this  subsection  would  provide  a 
veteran  with  one  dependent  $154.  with  two 
dependents  $159,  and  with  three  or  mare  de- 
pendent«  $164,  based  on  an  annual  income  of 
$500  or  leas,  ranging  down  to  $39.  $44,  or  $49, 
respectively,  with  an  annual  Income  of  $3,800. 

Subsection  (c)  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  and  the  annual  Income  limitation 
for  the  widow  without  child  under  subsection 
541(b).  Currently,  a  widow  vrithout  child 
receives  a  maximum  monthly  pension  of  $87 
If  her  annual  Income  Is  $300  or  less,  decreas- 
ing on  a  graduated  basis  to  $17  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  $2,600.  As  amended,  this  sub- 
section would  provide  a  maximum  monthly 
rate  of  $96  with  an  annual  income  of  $300 
or  less,  down  to  $21  with  an  annual  income 
of  $2,600. 

Subsection  (d)  would  Increase  the  rates 
of  pension  and  the  annual  income  limita- 
tions for  a  widow  with  one  child  under  sub- 
section 541  IC)  Currently,  a  widow  with  one 
child  receives  a  maximum  monthly  |>en8lon 
of  $104  If  her  annual  Income  Is  $600  or  less, 
decreasing  on  a  graduated  basis  to  $42  with 
an  annual  Income  of  $3,800.  As  amended, 
this  subsection  would  provide  a  maximum 
monthly  rate  of  $114  with  an  annual  Income 
of  $700  or  leas,  down  to  $44  with  an  annual 
Income  of  $3,800. 

SECTION     2 

This  section  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  a  widow  with  more  than 
one  child  under  subsection  641(d).  Cur- 
rently, a  widow  receives  $17  p>er  month  for 
each  additional  child.  As  amended,  thla  s\ib- 
sectlon  would  provide  a  monthly  rat*  of  $18, 

SECTION    3 

This  section  would  increase  the  rates  of 
pension  for  children  alone  receiving  death 
pension  under  section  642(a).  Currently, 
pension  Is  paid  at  a  rate  of  $42  per  month 
for  one  child  and  $17  for  each  additional 
child.  As  amended,  tills  suljsectlon  would 
provide  a  monthly  rate  of  $44  for  the  first 
child  and  $18  for  each  additional  child. 

SECTION*    4 

Subsection  (a)  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compwnaation 
(DIC)  and  annual  Income  llmltatlona  for  a 
sole  surviving  parent  tinder  subeectkm  41S 
(b).  Currently,  a  sole  surviving  parent  re- 
ceives a  maximum  monthly  DIC  payment 
of  $100  If  his  annual  income  la  $800  or  lees, 
decreasing  on  a  graduated  basis  to  $10  with 
an  annual  income  of  $2,600.  As  amended,  this 
subsection  would  provide  for  a  maximum 
monthly  rate  of  $110  with  an  annual  In- 
come of  $800  or  less,  down  to  $12  for  an 
annual  Income  of  $2,600. 

Subsection  (bt  would  increase  the  rates  of 
dependency    and    Indemnity    compensation 


and  annual  Income  limitations  for  two  par- 
ents not  living  together  under  subsection 
416(c>.  Currently,  each  of  two  parents  wlvo 
are  not  living  together  receives  a  maximum 
monthly  DIC  payment  of  $70  If  annual  in- 
come Is  $800  or  less,  decreasing  on  a  gradu- 
ated basis  to  $10  with  an  annual  Income  of 
$2,600  As  amended,  this  subeectlon  wolild 
provide  a  maximum  monthly  rate  of  $77  wfth 
an  annual  Income  of  $8(X)  or  less,  down  to 
$11  for  an  annual  income  of  $2,600 

Subsection  (c)  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
and  annual  Income  limitations  payable 
under  subsection  415(d).  Currently,  If  there 
are  two  parents  who  are  living  together,  or 
If  a  parent  Is  remarried  and  Is  living  with 
his  spouse,  each  parent  receives  a  maximum 
monthly  DIC  payment  of  $67  if  an  annual 
Income  Is  $1,000  or  less,  decreasing  on  a 
graduated  basis  to  $10  with  an  annual  In- 
come of  $3,800.  This  subsection  would  pro- 
vide a  maximum  monthly  rate  of  $74  with 
an  annual  income  of  »1.(X)0  or  less,  down  to 
$11  for  an  annual  Income  of  $3. BOD. 

SECTION    s 

This  section  would  increase  the  amount  of 
pension  paid  to  a  veteran,  with  neither  wife 
nor  chUd,  who  Is  being  furnished  hospital 
treatment.  Institutional,  or  domiciliary  care 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  sec- 
tion 3203(a)(1).  Currently,  such  a  veteran 
may  receive  $30  per  month.  As  amended, 
this  subsection  would  provide  a  maximum  of 
$50  per  month. 

SECTION    e 

This  section  amends  the  law  as  to  the 
effective  dates  for  pension  awards  under 
subeectlon  3010(b).  Currently,  the  eSec- 
tlve  date  of  p)enslon  awards  is  the  date 
of  application.  As  amended,  this  subsection 
would  provide  the  effective  date  to  be 
the  date  of  application,  or  the  date  on 
which  the  veteran  became  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  (If  an  application  there- 
fore Is  received  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  dlsabUlty)  whichever  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  veteran. 

srcnoN  7 

Subsection  (o)  provides  for  the  payment 
of  $25,000  upon  application  of  any  surviv- 
ing veteran  of  the  BkJwnsvUle  incident  of 
August  13,  1906  who«  discharge  was  not 
subsequently  ruled  eligible  for  reenltetment 
by  a  special  Army  tribunal  decision  of  April 
6.   1910. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  p«iyment 
of  $25,000  upon  application  to  the  unremar- 
ried widow  of  any  veteran  so  described  in 
subsection  la).  If  foUowlng  enactment  a 
veteran  tnalces  application  pvirsuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  but  dies  prior  to  payment,  the 
widow  or  his  estate  shall  be  entitled  to  $25,- 
000  rather  than  $10,000. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  that  payment  to  the 
applicable  veteran  or  widow  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  certl. 
flcatlon  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  entitlement  of  such  veteran  or 
widow  to  receive  such  payment. 

SECTION    8 

This  section  provides  that  the  provlslODS 
of  the  bill  Shall  be  elective  on  January  1, 
1974. 

Cost  EsTiitATEs  PuasiJANT  to  Section  262  or 

THE     XjKCnUkTTVE     REOKGANIZATION     ACT     C» 

1970 

In  accordance  with  section  253(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorgijilzatlon  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-610,  9ist  Congress)  the  Com- 
mittee, based  on  Information  supplied  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  estimates  that  the 
Fiscal  Year  1974  cost  to  be  $112.1  mllilon  In- 
creasing to  $217.2  mUllon  at  the  end  of  five 
years.   An   Itemized   breakdown   of  the   cost 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  report*  of  committees 
were  .submitted; 

By  Mr  THtJRMOKD,  frr.m  thp  Cnmmltt^ 
on  Armed  Services   with   an   amendmein 

8  1038  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances  to  certain  members  ol 
the  uniformed  aervU-e.s  in  >x;nnectl<.n  with 
leave  i  Rept   No   93-823) 

By  .Vlr  PEl.I,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Publlr  Welfare   wirh  amendments: 

9  J  Res  40  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  rail  a  Whlt« 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Sciences  In   1.476    i  Bept    No    93   521) 

By  .Mr    CANNON,  from  the  0_ 
Rules  and  Adminlatratlon. 

8  Con  Res  58  An  or^flnal  concurrent 
resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bankruptcy  Law.  of  the  Cnlted 
States  .'or  the  use  of  tie  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  (Rept.  No   93-822) 

By  Mr  .McOEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  a:.d  Clvi!  Service,  without  amend- 
ment 

HR  «334  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  uni- 
form application  of  the  poeltion  riaaalflca- 
tl.  n  and  ffeneral  schedule  pay  rate  provl. 
»l>ns  of  title  5,  DnJUHl  States  Code  to  cer- 
tain employee*  of  the  Selective  Semce  Sys- 
tem    Rept    No   03-538)  ' 

By   Mr.   McOEE,    from    the    Committee   on 


mmlttee  on 


'I    ■ 


Poet  OfBc*  and  ClvU  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment ; 

8  2848  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  poel- 
tlons  In  grades  08-16,  OS-17.  and  OS-18 
(Rept  No  93-824) 

By  Mr,  ROBERT  C  BTRD.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment 

HR  10087.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
June  8,  1872,  grand  Jury  of  the  U.8  DUtrlct 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept 
No  93-827) 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Oomjulttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 

8  97.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joae  A.  Sera- 
dUla  (Rept.  No  93-628); 

8  1878  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Zoelma 
Telebanco  Van  Zanten   (Rept    No      83-289). 

H,R.  1363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Toy  Louie 
Lin  Heong  (Rept.  No.  83-830) ; 

H,R.  136«,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ann  E 
Shepherd  i  Rept,  No,  93-631 ) ; 

H.R,  1387,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
AUclB  Sierra  (Rept.  No   93-632)  ; 

HR  14S3  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EmUla 
Majowlcz  (Rept   No   93-533); 

H  R  1890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sun  Hwa 
Koo  Kim  ( Rept.  No.  93-634 ) ; 

H  R.  1956  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boea  Inee 
D'EUa  (  Rept.  No   93  -635  i  ; 

H.R  2513  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joee  Carlos 
Becalde  Martorella  (Rept  No  93-536) ; 

HR  2628  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anka 
Kosanovlc  (Rept.  No   93-537); 

H  R  3207  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Enid 
R  Pope  (Rept.  No  93-538) ; 

H.R  3764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mis. 
Bruna  Turnl.  OrazleUa  Turnl,  and  Antonello 
Tiirnl  iRept   No.  93-539)  ; 

H  R  6828  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith  E. 
Carrera  (Rept  No  93  540 )  .  and 

H.R  6829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jose 
Antonio  Trias  (Rept  No  93-541). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,   with   an   amendment: 

S  1206  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concepclon 
Velas<4'iez  Rlvas  i  Rept    No   93   542  I  : 

H  R  3334  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lourdes  Rloe  i  Rept  No  93  643)  ;  and 

HR  3758  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isabel  Eu- 
genia Serrane  Maclas  Ferrler  Rept  No  93- 
644) 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments 

8.  21 12  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl  Suong 
(Nlnl    Ann    Hojti     ^  Rept     No,    93^646);    and 

HR  2533  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Raphael 
John.son    i  Rept    No    93- 546) 

By  Mr  W^LLIAMS  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  anej^  Urban  Affairs,  with 
amendments 

HJi    10511    A  bin  to  amend  section  164  of 
the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  relating 
to    financial    assistance    agreements     (Rept 
No.  83-847). 


REPORT   ENTITLED 
AND    MONOPOLY 
1972"— REPORT  OF 
TEE—  S  REPT  NO 


"ANTITRUST 

ACTIVITIES 

A     COMMTT- 

93-520 > 


Mr  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlrlar>',  submitted,  pur.suant  to  Senate 
Resolution  256.  section  4,  92d  Congress, 
2d  ses-i^lon,  a  report  entitled  "Antltru.st 
and  Monopoly  Acti\'ltles  1972,"  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS    AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  .iolnt  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 


By   Mr.    HART    (for   hlmaelf   and    Mr. 
Cook  I ; 

S,  2717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  Improved  enforce- 
ment of  motor  carrier  eafety  regulations;  to 
protect  motor  carrier  employees  against  dla- 
crlminatlon  for  reporting  violations  of  such 
regulations;  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr,  PKLL: 

8.  2718.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  flnjinclng 
of  Federal  election  campaigns  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr,  McOOVSRN; 

8  2718,  A  bUl  to  direct  the  President  to 
halt  all  exports  of  crude  oU,  gasoline.  No  2 
fuel  oil.  and  propane  gas  until  be  determines 
that  no  shortage  of  such  fuels  exists  in  the 
United  States:  and 

S  2720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1860  to  require  certain  Pres- 
idential certlflcatlonM  of  need  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  petroleum  products  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr.  MATHIAJ3: 

8  2721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Canlcle 
lAbbe    and 

8  2722  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pilar  HUarlo 
Tagala  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judacl&ry. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART  <  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cook  I  ; 
S.  2717.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  improved  en- 
forcement of  motor  carrier  safety  regu- 
lations; to  protect  motor  carrier  em- 
ployees against  discrimination  for  re- 
porting violations  of  such  regulations; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

INTEESTATl:    CAiHIKR    SAFTTT    XNTOBCKMJtKT    ACT 
OF    187S 

Mr  HART,  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Cook  and  I  introduce  the  Interstate  Car- 
rier Safety  Enforcement  Act  of  1973. 
This  legislation  would  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  give  the  De- 
pa.nment  of  Transportation  authority 
to  enforce  existing  safety  regulations  cov- 
ering persons  of)erating  motor  vehicles 
In  interstate  commerce.  This  act  would 
alsif  protect  motor  carrier  employees 
from  employer  recrimination. 

Prcm  1935  until  the  Department  of 
Tran.'; porta tion  was  established  in  1967, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
regulated  all  operational  phases  of 
"common  carriers  by  motor  vehicles,"  in- 
cluding the  "qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  ser\'ice  of  employees,  and  safety 
of  operation  and  equipment."  In  1966, 
however,  the  Congress  relieved  the  ICC 
of  Its  authority  as  to  "safety  appliances 
methods  and  systems,"  as  to  "investiga- 
tion of  vehicle  sizes,  weights,  and  service 
of  employees,"  and  as  to  driver  "qualifl- 
catlons,  maximum  hours  of  service,  and 
safety  operation  and  equipment."  That 
authority  was  vested  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  is  currently  dele- 
gated to  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety— BMCS  The  transfer  of  func- 
tions, however,  was  not  followed  by  a 
transfer  of  enforcement  authority.  In 
fact,  the  Secretarj-  of  Transportation  was 
left  with  very  limited  authority. 


Chief  among  these  is  the  power  to  con- 
duct investigations  and  to  recommend  to 
tfte  Department  of  Justice  that  vlolatorB 
be  prosecuted  imder  49  UJ3  C,  sectlOTi 
322•a^  which  makes  It  a  crim«  "know- 
ingly and  willfully  violate"  is  a  safety 
r»rulatlon.  While  there  is  some  Judicial 
precedent  for  injunctive  relief  against 
parties  perpetually  violating  the  ICC'6 
economic  regxilatlons,  such  relief  has  not 
been  sought  against  violators  of  safety 
regulations,  Purther,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, only  a  small  handful  of  the  violators 
are  ever  prosecuted  because  the  burden 
of  evidence  is  so  great  in  criminal  cases. 
For  example,  in  1971,  the  BMCS  referred 
only  216  cases  to  Justice  for  prosecution; 
Justice  declined  to  handle  10  cases  and 
the  courts  have  generally  assessed  guilty 
parties  the  minimum  fine  of  $100  per 
count.  Also  there  is  the  usual  plea  bar- 
gaining which  restilts  in  dismissal  of 
nearly  half  the  counts  filed  against  the 
violators.  When  considering  these  num- 
bers, one  should  remember  that  approxi- 
mately 3.5  million  drivers  and  motor  ve- 
hicles fall  under  BMCS's  jurisdiction. 

Another  reason  the  number  of  cases 
brought  to  trial  is  small  is  because  the 
BMCS  has  only  103  investigators  on  its 
staff  of  203,  By  comparison,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  which  performs 
a  similar  fimction  for  air  transportation. 
has  52,000  employees. 

BMCS  has  two  other  methods  for  pe- 
nalizing violators  of  safety  regulations. 
Under  49  U.S.C.  secUon  322<h*,  it  may 
assess  up  to  $500  in  civil  forfeiture  for  a 
violation  of  various  safety  recordkeeping 
requirements,  such  as  refusing  to  file 
accident  reports  and  refusing  to  retain 
vehicle  condition  reports.  If  the  party 
against  whom  civil  forfeiture  is  sought 
refuses  to  pay,  the  BMCS  may  either 
negotiate  a  settlement  or  refer  the  case 
to  Justice  for  collection  through  a  judi- 
cial action.  In  1971  the  cull  forfeiture 
authority  was  utilized  in  only  74  cases. 

The  other  pr(x:edure  involves  an  swl- 
mlnistrative  hearing  on  a  carrier's  viola- 
tions. In  such  a  case,  the  hearing  officer 
has  the  authority  to  issue  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  together  with  an  order  that 
affirmative  action  be  imdertaken  to  com- 
ply Ji  the  future.  The  hearing  officer  does 
not  have  any  authority,  however,  to  pe- 
nalize the  guilty  party  In  any  way. 

There  i£  still  another  reason  why  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  BMCS  safety 
regulations  is  impossible.  Virtually  all 
economic  Incentives  in  the  surface  trsins- 
portation  industry  favor  violation  of  the 
regulations  Unlike  the  aviation  industry, 
where  pilots  are  paid  a  salary  based  upon 
the  maximum  number  of  hours  in  the  air 
permitted  by  the  FAA,  drivers  for  inter- 
state carriers  are  compensated  on  an 
hourly  basis  for  the  number  of  hours  they 
work,  together  with  a  premium  for  the 
number  of  miles  they  drive  It  is  to  a 
driver's  advantage  to  spend  sls  much  time 
as  he  possibly  can  behmd  the  wheel  trav- 
eling as  fast  as  he  can.  Since  interstate 
carriers  are  exempt  from  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  are  not  reqmred  to 
pay  their  drivers  time  and  one-half  lor 
more  than  8  hours  worked  in  a  day,  or  for 
more  than  40  hours  worked  in  &  week,  too 
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many  carriers  retain  the  smallest  number 
of  drivers  on  the  payroll  and  ^ush  them 
the  maximum  number  of  hours  per- 
mitted by  the  BMCS  or  beyond.  The 
result  has  been  that  40  percent  of  com- 
mercial drivers  fatalities  occur  In  "ran- 
off- roadway"  accidents  Of  those  acci- 
deilts  Ir  which  the  drivers  physical  con- 
dition was  involved,  an  estimated  76  per- 
cent resulted  from  fatigue 

Another  major  factor  In  accidents  In- 
volving interstate  carriers  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vehicle.  As  DOT  recently  ac- 
knowledged, "the  driver  is  one  of  the 
best   sources  of  information   about  the 
mechanical    performance    of    vehicles." 
yet   carriers   frequently   "exhibit   indif- 
ference   to   drivers'    reports   of   unsafe 
mechanical  conditions."  The  result  has 
been  a  steady  increase  In  the  percent 
of   vehicles   which   DOT   officials   have 
found    to   have   serious   defects   during 
roadside  inspections.  In  the  first  half  of 
1971.  24  2  percent  of  property -carrying 
vehicles  inspected  at  various  checkpoints 
were  found  to  be  so  unsafe  that  they  were 
declared  out  of  service  by  the  inspector. 
These  vehicles  could  not  even  be  driven 
to  the  nearest  service  station  for  repalra 
The  National  Safety  Council  has  re- 
ported steadily  decUning  accident  rates 
for  all  motor  vehicles  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  and  yet  Department  of  Trans- 
portation statistics  have  shown  the  con- 
trary frr  commercial  vehicles.  Between 
1969  and  1970,  while  the  accident  rate 
for  all  vehicles  dropped  2  percent,  the 
rate  for  trucks  increased   12.5  percent 
-.and  for  buses.   14  3  percent.  While  the 
fatality  rate  per  100  million  miles  was 
4  91  for  all  motor  vehicles  during  1970 
It  was  9.09  for  busec  and  11.10  for  trucks 
AJ^  while  the  major  interstate  truck 
companies  accounted  for  only  1  percent 
of  the  total  milage  driven  by  all  motor 
vehicles  during  1970.  their  vehicles  were 
Involved  in  2.5  percent  of  aU  fatalities 
These  statistics  Indicate  that  DOT  has 
been  unable  to  enforce  safety  regulations 
effectively. 

Unfortunately,  the  driver.  DOT's  nat- 
ural ally.  Is  frequently  Intimated  by  his 
employer  into  violating  reguatlons   or 
at  the  very  least,  remaining  silent  and 
refusing  to  cooperate  with  Government 
investigators.  When  ordered  to  drive  ex- 
cessive hours  or  to<^^^>  unsafe  equip- 
ment, the  driver  fl^^oose  between 
violating  the  DOT^PHlTons  or  com- 
plying with  the  regulations  and  losing  his 
job  Since  the  more  Immediate  and  ser- 
ious financial  threat  Is  loss  of  employ- 
ment,  the  driver  to  nearly  every  case 
complies    with   his   employer's   instruc- 
tions, for  even  if  he  were  prosecuted  and 
fined,  the  loss  would  be  vastly  snjaller 
than  the  loss  of  income.  Moreover    on 
some  occasions  drivers  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  finding  new  employment  after 
the  circumstances  of  their  discharge  be- 
came known  to  other  carriers.  The  result 
Is  that  the  driver  may  be  exiled  from 
his  profession   for  complying  with   the 
law    aiid    he    has   no    legal    protection 
against  such  recrimination. 

Through  the  years.  Congress  has  en- 
acted bills  making  it  unlawful  for  the 
employer  to  discriminate  or  discharge 
the  employee  for  seeking  enforcement 
01  legislation  or  for  cooperatmg  with  the 
Government.  While  one  of  those  laws 


the  OccupaUonal  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
appears  to  reach  all  working  places  and 
to  protect  all  workers,  it  has  not  been 
applied  to  drivers  for  Interstate  carriers 

because      another      Federal      agency 

BMCS — is  supposed  to  enforce  the  indus- 
try's safety  regulations.  As  a  result, 
drivers  are  denied  the  protection  against 
employer  recrimination  for  their  at- 
tempts to  secure  safe  working  conditions. 
It  remains  with  Congress  to  do  so. 

PSOPOSO    IXOISLATVrX    SOLUTION 

The  bill  we  introduced  seeks  to  correct 
these  shortcomings : 

It  gives  motor  carrier  employees  the 
same  right  to  request  Investigations  of 
violations  of  DOT  safety  regtilatlons  that 
all  other  employees  may  presenting  ex- 
ercise under  the  Occupational  Saf  etv  and 
Health  Act;  '  ^ 

It  gives  the  DOT  the  authority  to  issue 
citations  assessing  civil  forfeitures 
against  violators  following  an  investiga- 
tion whether  requested  by  an  employee 
or  conducted  on  its  own  Initiative; 

It  requires  the  DOT  to  serve  the  cita- 
tion upon  the  alleged  violator  who  Is 
given  15  days  In  which  to  notify  the  DOT 
of  this  Intent  to  contest  the  citation; 

It  authorizes  an  administrative  ad- 
judicatory hearing  before  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  in  cases  of 
contested  citations: 

It  provides  for  Judicial  review  and 
enforcement  of  National  TransportaUon 
Safety  Board  decisions  and  orders. 

It  authorizes  the  DOT  In  extreme  cases 
to  order  a  carrier  to  cease  and  desist 
temporarily  from  engaging  In  all  or  a 
specified  porUon  of  its  operations  where 
no  other  means  would  be  adequate  to 
protect  public  safety. 

It  protects  motor  carrier  employees 
from  discharge  or  discrimination,  be- 
cause of  their  having  filed  complaints 
concerning  violations  of  safety  regxila- 
tlona  or  because  of  their  refusing  to  vio- 
late the  regulations  by  driving  Immi- 
nently dangerous  equipment  or  by  driv- 
ing excessive  hours 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
f  oUows : 

S.  3717 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  Th»t  part  n 
of  the  Int*rstat«  Commerce  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followUm 
new  section: 

siTciAL    novisioMa    FOB    nrroBcxMnrr    of 

ttoTo*  cAmami  SArrrT  aKcmunoNs 
•■8k:.  239  (a)  (1)  Any  employee,  or  em- 
ployee representative,  who  believes  that  hJ« 
employer  or  a^nt  is  violating,  or  has  violated 
within  the  preceding  thirty  days,  as  a  safety 
regulation  issued  under  this  part  or  under 
section  834  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
may  request  an  Investigation  by  giving  no- 
tice to  the  Secretary  of  such  violation  Any 
such  notice  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  shall 
•et  forth  with  r«a«onabie  particularity  the 
grounds  ror  the  notice,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  employee,  or  employee  representative 
*nd  If  the  Secretary  determines  there  are  no 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  a  viola- 
tion exlsta  or  has  occurred,  he  shall  notify 
the  employee,  or  employee  representative  In 
writing  of  such  determination.  If.  upon  re- 
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celpt  of  su.  h  notification,  the  Secretary  de- 
l«r:nliie.s  tnere  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
ijeueve  that  such  violation  exlsu  or  has  oc- 
curred, he  shall  make  a  special  Investigation 
as  soon  as  practicable  and  without  notice  to 
the  aJIeKed  violator  i  unless  such  notice  Is 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary),  to  de- 
termine If  such  violation  exists  or  hae  oc- 
curred, the  Secretary  shall  notify  Uie  em- 
ployee or  employee  representative  In  writ- 
ing of  his  dlspoeltlon  of  the  Investigation. 

"(2)     If.    upon    investigation,    conducted 
pursuant    to   this   part   or   sections   834    and 
835  of  title  18,  United  Staffs  Code,  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  a  violation  exists  or  has  oc- 
curred, he  shall  with  reasonable  promptness 
Issue   a  clUtlon   to   the   vlolatjar    Each   cita- 
tion shall  be  In  writing  and   shaU   describe 
with   particularity   the   nature  of  the   vloU- 
tlon.  Including  a  reference  to  the  regulation 
alleged  to  have  been  violated    The  Secretary 
may  prescribe  procedures  for  the  Iss-aance  of 
a   notice   In   lieu   of   a  clUtlon   with   respect 
to  de  mlntmLs  violations  which  have  no  di- 
rect or  Immediate  relationship  Ut  safetv  and 
with   respect   to  violations  where   the  Secre- 
tary  determines   the   violation    was    Isolated 
waa  promptly  corrected,  and   wr.uid   be   un- 
likely to   recur.   Each   citation   shall   Include 
an  aeaeument  of  a  civil  penaltv  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  not  lew  than  «250  nor  more  than 
•  1.000    for    the    first    violation    and    not    less 
than  »500  nor  more  than  S2,5O0  for  any  sub- 
sequent violation   Each  day  of  such  violation 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense    The  Sec- 
retary  may   require   the   alleged    violator   to 
post  any  citation  or  notice  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  paragraph  at  such  place  or 
places  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropri- 
ate to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions. 

"(3)  It.  after  Investigation,  the  Secretary 
Lwues  a  citation  under  this  subsection,  he 
shall  with  reaaonable  promptneaa  serve  a 
copy  upon  the  violator  either  by  certified  or 
registered  mall  or  by  personal  service  to- 
gether with  notice  that  he  has  fifteen  work- 
ing days  within  which  to  notify  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  wishes  to  contest  the  citation. 
If  within  fifteen  working  days  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  Issued  by  the  Secretary  * 
the  violator  falls  to  notify  the  Secretary  that 
he  Intend*  to  contest  the  citation,  the  clta- 
tlon  shall  be  deemed  a  final  order  of  the 
Secretary  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
court  or  agency. 

"(4)  If  a  violator  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  Intends  to  contest  a  clUtlon  Issued 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  im- 
mediately advise  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  ( hereaKer  In  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  'Board')  of  such  notifica- 
tion, and  the  Bo«Lrd  shall  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearu^gpln  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  TT  United  States  Code  but 
without  regard  to  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  such 
section)  The  Board  shall  thereafter  lasue  an 
order,  based  on  findings  of  fact,  affirming 
modifying,  or  vacating  the  Secretarv's  cita- 
tion, or  directing  other  ftpprr.prtate  relief 
and  such  order  shall  become  final  thirty 
daf»  aft«r  its  issuance  The  rulee  of  proce- 
dure pr»«:rlbed  by  the  Board  shall  provide 
affected  employees  or  employee  representa- 
tives of  affected  employ  see  an  opportunity  to 
participate  as  parties  to  hearings  under  this 
subsection 

"<6)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  an  order  of  the  Board  Issued  under 
this  subsection  may  obtain  a  review  of  such 
order  Ui  any  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  violation  is  al- 
leged  to  have  occurred  or  where  the  violator 
has  his  principal  place  of  brislness.  or  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dutrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  by  filing  in  such  court  within 
thirty  days  following  the  Issuance  of  such 
order  a  written  petition  praying  that  the 
order  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Board  and  to 
the  other  parties,  and  thereupon  the  Board 
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shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  in  the  pro- 
ceeding as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,    United    SUtes   Code.    Upon   such    filing, 
the  court  shaU  have  Jurtsdlctlon  of  the  pro- 
ceeding   and    of    the    question    determln«d 
therein,  and  shall  have  fxjwer  to  grant  ruch 
temporary   relief   or   restraining  order    as   It 
dems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and  enter 
upon  the  pleadings,  testimony,  and  proceed- 
ings aet  forth  In  such  record  a  decree  affirm- 
ing, modifying,  or  setting  aside  In  whole  or 
in  part,  the  order  of  the  Board  and  enforc- 
ing the  same  to  the  extent  that  such  order 
Is  affirmed  or  modified,  "^e  commencement 
of  proceedings  under   this  subsection    shall 
not,  unless  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  order  of  the  Board.  No  objection 
that  has  not  been   urged   before    the  Board 
shall  tje^  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
failure    or    neglect    to    urge    such    objection 
shall  be  excused  because  of  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  findings  of  the  Board  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact.  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shaU  be  conclusive.  If  any  party 
shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional   evidence   and   shall   show   to   the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence    Is    material    and    that    there    were 
reaaonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such    evidence    In    the    hearing    before    the 
Board,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  befca-e  the  Board  and 
to  be  made   a  part  of  the  record.  The  Board 
may  modify   Its  findings  ss  to  the  facts,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  additional 
evidence  so  taken  and  flJed.  and  It  shall  file 
such  modified   or  new  findings,  which  find- 
ings   with    respect    to    questions    of    fact,    if 
supported    by    substantial    evidence    on    the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, and  lis  recommendations.  If  any.  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  its  orig- 
inal order   Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with 
It,    the   Jurisdiction    of    the    court    shall    be 
exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  and  decree  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  \>e  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  provided  In  section  1354  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code    Petitions  filed 
under  this  subsection  shall   be  heard   expe- 
ditiously. 

"The  Secretary  may  also  obtain  enforce- 
ment of  any  final  order  of  the  Board  or  any 
uncontested  citation  by  filing  a  petition  for 
such  relief  In  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  alleged 
violation  occurred  or  in  which  the  violator 
has  Its  principal  place  of  business  If  no  petl- 
'  tlon  for  review,  as  provided  In  paragraph  5 
of  this  subsection,  has  been  filed  within 
thirty  days  of  service  of  the  Board's  order, 
the  Board's  flndkig  of  fact  or  order  shall  be 
conclusive  In  colinectlon  with  any  petition 
for  enforcement. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part  relating  to  qualifications  and  maximum 
hotirs  of  service  of  employees  and  safety  of 
op«ratlon  and  equipment,  and  the  provision 
of  section  834  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
relating    to   regulations   for   the   safe   trans- 
portation of  explosives  and  other  dangerous 
articles,  the  Secretary  may  order  any  com- 
mon, contract,  or  private  carrier  to  cease  and 
desist   from    engaging    In   all    or    a   specified 
portion   of   lis   operation    of   motor   vehicles 
In   Interstate  commerce   for   not   more   than 
sixty    days    when    the    Secretary,    for    good 
cause,  finds  that  the  Carrier's  operations  will 
create  an  unreasonable  risk  of  accident.  In- 
Jury,  or  death  to  persons  or  damajfe  to  prop- 
erty. Before  Issuing  a  cease  and  desist  order 
authorized  by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall   ( 1 )   determine  that  the  application  of 
other  available  sanctions   would   be  Imprac- 
ticable,  unduly   time   consuming,   or   inade- 
quate   to    protect    the    public    health    and 
safety;   and   (2)    give  the  carrier  written  no- 
tice  of   his   Intention    to   issue   a   cease   and 
desist  order,   identifying   the  portion  of  the 
carrier's  operations  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  order  and  setting  forth  the  reasons  why 


he  Intends  to  issue  It.  If  the  carrier  is  op- 
erating under  a  certificate  or  permit  Issued 
by  the  Commlaslon.  the  Commission  may. 
upon  petition  of  the  Secretary  and  after  no- 
tice and  hearing,  revoke  or  further  suspend 
the  carrier's  c^)eratlng  authority  in  whole  or 
In  part  upon  determining  that  revocation  or 
further  suspension  will  protect  the  public 
safety.  An  order  of  the  Secretary  Issued  un- 
der this  subsection  Is  reviewable  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  The  provisions  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  respecting  three-Judge  district  courts, 
do  not  apply  to  a  proceeding  to  review  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(c)(1)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  in 
any  manner  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  In- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations  Issued  un- 
der this  part,  or  under  section  834  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  or  has  testified  or  Is 
about  to  testify,  or  has  participated  In  any 
way.  In  any  such  proceeding. 

"(li)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  in  any 
manner  discriminate  against  any  employee 
for  lef using  to  operate  equipment  subject  to 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations  issued  un- 
der vhls  part  or  under  section  834  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  because  of  his  appre- 
hem.lon  of  death  or  serious  Injury  to  himself 
or  to  the  public  due  to  the  unsafe  condition 
of  such  equlpmenut.  The  unsafe  condition 
causing  the  employees  apprehension  of 
death  or  Injury  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  reasonable  person,  under  the  circum- 
stances then  confronting  the  employee, 
would  conclude  that  there  is  a  real  danger 
of  death  or  serioiis  injury  In  order  to  qualify 
for  protection  under  this  paragraph,  the  em- 
ploj-ee  must  have  sought  from  his  employer 
and  been  unable  to  obtain,  a  correction  of 
the  unsafe  condition 

"(3)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  In  any 
manner  discriminate  against  any  employee 
for  refusing  to  operate  equipment  In  vio- 
lation of  regulations  issued  under  this  part 
respecting  hours  of  service 

"(4)  Any  employee  who  is  discharged  or 
discriminated  against  in  violation  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  entitled — 

"(A)  to  reinstatement  in  his  employment 
or  employment  stattis, 

"(B)  to  be  made  whole  for  his  losses  due 
to  such  discharge  or  discrimination,  Includ- 
ing Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  from 
the  date  moneys  would  have  been  payable  to 
the  date  of  payment, 

"(C)  to  exemplary  damages  In  the  amount 
of  twice  the  sum  of  (B)  above,  and 

"(D)  to  costs  of  suit  and  reasonabls  at- 
torneys' fees. 

"(5)  Suits  under  this  subsection  may  be 
brought  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion including  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  m  which  the  defendant 
is  located  or  any  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  within  which  the  employee 
received  notice  of  discharge.  No  suit  may  be 
Instituted  under  this  subsection  more  tiian 
six  months  after  notice  of  discharge  is  re- 
ceived by  the  employee  concerned,  or  after 
the  discriminatory  practices  have  been  dis- 
continued. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
t«uy  to  conduct  an  Investigation,  on  his  own 
Initiative.  In  connection  with  the  issuance 
or  enforcement  of  motor  carrier  safety  regu- 
lations under  this  part  or  under  section  834 
of  tiUe  18.  United  States  Code, 

"(e)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  proce- 
dure available  to  the  Secretary  under  this 
part,  or  under  any  other  provision  of  law.  for 
the  enforcement  of  motor  carrier  safety  regu- 
lations Issued  by  him  under  this  part  or  un- 
der section  834  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code" 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

8.  2718,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  fl- 

nsuiclng  of  Federal  election  campaigns 

and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I'KU^LAI.    KLXCnON    TrShUCOtO    ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  financing  of  Federal 
election  campaigns. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  held  hearings  on 
various  legislative  proposals  to  finance 
Federal  elections. 

Those  hearings,  held  on  the  18th.  19th, 
20th,  and  21st  of  September  of  this  year, 
elicited  oral  and  written  testimony  from 
more  than  40  witnesses  who  represent 
the  White  House,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Congress,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  private  industrj-,  labor,  politi- 
cal scientists,  and  others  expert  or 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  Federal 
elections. 

The  testimony  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  public  financing  of  elections. 
But  there  was  no  consensus  concerning 
the  oflQces  which  should  be  covered,  or 
the  elections,  primary,  runoff,  and  gen- 
eral, which  should  be  included,  or  the 
manner  in  which  public  financing  should 
be  provided. 

This  bill  represents  my  efforts,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  con- 
solidate mwiy  views  and  several  pro- 
posals. The  bill  covers  all  Federal  elec- 
tive offices.  It  Includes  Presidential  and 
congressional  primary  elections  and  gen- 
eral elections. 

This  proposal  would  require  each  can- 
didate to  demonstrate  that  he  Is  a  bona- 
flde  office  seeker  with  substantial  pubUc 
support.  Before  becoming  eligible  for 
Federal  matching  funds,  a  candidate  for 
the  House  would  be  required  to  raise 
$10,000;  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  must 
raise  $25,000;  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  must  raise  $100,000.  Thoee 
amounts  must  be  raised  from  individual 
contributors  who  may  not  give  more 
than  $250  to  anj'  candidate  for  each  elec- 
tion in  which  he  is  Involved. 

Once  having  reached  the  $10,000,  $25,- 
000  or  $100,000  base  amount,  the  candi- 
date would  be  entitled  to  receive  an  equtd 
amount  from  the  Treasury,  and  there- 
after for  each  dollar  raised  from  private 
sources,  the  candidate  would  receive 
$3  from  the  Treasury  up  to  the  limita- 
tion imposed  upon  him  by  the  bill. 

The  limitations  are  the  same  Ln  this 
bill  as  those  which  were  approved  bv  the 
Senate  when  it  passed  S.  372,  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  In  a  primary  election,  the 
candidate  apuld  spend  an  amount  to  be 
obtained  by  multiplying  10  cents  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  geographic 
area  In  which  the  electlcMi  is  to  be  held, 
and  for  the  general  election,  the  candi- 
date's ^imit  would  be  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  15  cents  by  the 
voting  age  population. 

Money  would  be  raised  for  the  Treas- 
ury by  changing  the  Presidential  Eaec- 
tlon  Campaign  Fund  to  a  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  and  Increasing  the 
amount  of  tax  liability  each  taxpayer 
could  designate  for  the  election  cam- 
paign fund  from  $1  to  $2. 
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This  blQ  retains  the  ptinetpsl  piOTl- 
sions  of  Xi\e  Federal  Election  Campaicn 

Act  amendments  as  they  appear  in  the 
bill.  8.  372. 

Ad  Independent  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission would  oversee  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  each  candidate.  Central 
campaign  committees  and  depositories 
would  insure  thorough  and  accurate  ac- 
counts of  bcth  public  and  private  funds. 
Detailed  reports  and  sUtements  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  from  every 
candidate 

Figures  and  provisions  of  this  bill  may 
be  varied  when  the  bill  is  studied  in 
committee  I  make  no  claim  to  perfec- 
tion m  this  bill,  but  this  proposal  is  an 
honest  attempt  to  correlate  the  many 
different  suggestions  which  have  been 
offered  during  this  session  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  need  for  basic  revision  of  the 
manner  in  which  Federal  election  cam- 
paigas  are  financed.  The  scandalous  rev- 
elations during  the  past  12  months  of 
gross  abuses  in  the  financing  of  the  1972 
Presidential  campaign  cry  out  for  re- 
form. The  public,  with  a  steady  diet  of 
campaign  financing  abuses.  Is  fed  up  and 
Is  demanding  reform. 

Public  trust  In  the  integrity  of  govern- 
ment must  be  restored.  I  can  think  of 
no  action  we  in  the  Congress  can  take 
that  would  do  more  to  restore  public 
trust  than  to  guarantee  that  elections 
will  not  be  distorted  or  subverted  by  pri- 
vate political  fund-raising  activities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections.  I  will  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  a  sound,  well- 
considered  public  campaign  financing 
bill  is  presented  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  Introduction  of 
this  bill  today  is  a  part  of  that  effort. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb.  as 
follows : 

a  2718 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatttea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th*t  this 
Act  nxay  be  cltod  m  Ui«  •PedertU  Election 
PUi*ncmg  Act". 

&MC.  2  (a)  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title : 

■*Tm^  V — PtTBuc  PWiNciNo  or  Pxsnui. 
SiaWTiON  Campaigns 

"MEmrmoKs 

•'8bc  501   When  UMd  m  thla  title 

■•(1)  'candidate'  means  an  individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
to  Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  Indi- 
vidual Is  elected,  and.  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  Individual  shaU  be  deemed  to 
seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  if 
he  has  ( A )  taken  the  action  neceoaary  under 
the  law  of  a  SUte  to  qualify  hlmeeU  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  P*d- 
eral  office.  iB)  received  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  (C)  given  his  consent 
for  any  other  person  to  receive  oontrtbu- 
tlons  or  make  expenditures  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  Ws  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  such  office; 

"(2)  Commission'  m«ana  the  Federal  Eec- 
tlon  Commission   esUbllahed   under  eectlon 

soa: 
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"(8)  ■contrlbuUon  — 

"(A)  means  a  gift.  subacrlpUon.  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit  of  money  or  anything 
of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(I)  influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office  or  as  a  Presidential  or  Vice- Presidential 
elector,  or 

"(11)  influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party  or  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nonUnatlon  of  persons  for  election  to 
the  offlc«  of  President; 

"(B)    means  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
make  a  contribution  for  any  such  purpose. 
"(C)    means  a   transfer  of  funds  between 
political  committees,  and 

"(D)  means  the  payment,  by  any  per- 
son other  than  a  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee, of  compensation  for  the  personal 
services  of  another  person  which  are  rendered 
to  such  candidate  or  committee  without 
charge  for  any  such  purpose,  but 
"(K)  does  not  include — 
"(I)  (except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(D)  )  the  value  of  personal  services  rendered 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate  by  an 
Individual  who  receives  no  compensation  for 
rendering  any  service  to  the  candidate;  or 

"(11)  payments  under  section  611;  "(4)  'ex- 
penditure' tnoana — 

(A)  a  purchase,  payment,  dlstrlbutloo. 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpoae  of — 
"(l)  Influencing  the  nomlnaUon  for  elec- 
tion, or  electloo.  of  any  person  to  Federal 
ofllce,  or  as  a  Presidential  and  Vice-Preslden- 
tlal  elector; 

"(U)  mfluenclng  the  result  of  a  primary 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party  or  for  the  expreaaion  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President;  or 

"(lU)  Influencing  the  election  of  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention  for  propoolng 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

"(B)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure,  and 

"(C)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committee;  '(B)  'Federal  office'  means  the  of- 
fice of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
"(6)  'general  election'  means  any  election. 
including  special  elections,  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  to  Federal  office: 

"(7)  political  committee'  means  any 
Individual,  committee,  association,  or  or- 
ganization (whether  or  not  incorporated) 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures for  the  purpose  of  Influencing, 
or  attempting  to  Influence,  the  nomination 
or  election  of  one  or  more  individuals  to  Fed- 
eral office: 

"(8»  primary  election'  means  (A)  an 
electloa,  including  a  run-off  election,  held 
for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  Federal  office.  (B)  a  convention  or 
cauc\is  of  a  poUUcal  party  held  for  the  nom- 
Uiatlon  of  such  a  candidate.  (C)  an  election 
held  for  the  election  of  d^egates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party,  and  (D)  an  election  held  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident; 

"(9)  'Bepreeenutlve'  includes  Delegates 
or  Resident  CommlaslonerB  to  the  Congreas  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"(10)  'State'  means  each  State  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  District  of  OolumbU.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  Statee. 

"TXDSBAI.  TLMCnott  COMMIMrow 

"Sao  503  (a)(n  There  is  eetabllahed,  as 
an    Independent    establish  me  nt    of    the    ex- 


ecutive branch  of  the  Oovemmeni  of  the 
United  States,  a  conxmlaslon  to  be  known 
as   the   Federal   Election   Commission 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  Of  the  seven  mem- 
bers— ■ 

(A)  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among  In- 
dividuals recommended  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  uf)on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and 

'  (B)  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  minorlly  leader  of  the  House 
The  two  members  appointed  under  subpara- 
giaph  (A)  shall  not  be  amilated  with  the 
same  political  party,  nor  shall  the  two  mem- 
txra  app)olnted  under  subparagraph  (B).  Of 
the  ihree  members  not  appointed  under  such 
subparagraphs,  two  shall  not  be  affiliated 
with  the  i»ame  political  party 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  seven  years  excepi  that. 
of  the  memt)er8  first  appointed  — 

"(A)  two  of  the  members  not  appointed 
under  subparagraph  i  A )  or  i  B  i  of  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  ending  on 
the  AprU  thirtieth  first  occurring  more  than 
six  months  after  the  date  on  which  they 
are  appointed; 

"(B)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  one  year  after  the  AprU  thirtieth 
on  which  the  term  of  the  member  referred 
to  m  subparagraph  (A)  of  thU  paragraph 
ends; 

"(C)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)(B)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  two  years  thereafter; 

"(D)  one  of  the  members  not  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  ahall  be  appointed  for  a  term  end- 
ing three  years  thereafter: 

"(E)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  ahaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  four  years  thereafter,  and 

"(F)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  shaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  Ave  years  thereafter. 

"(4)  Members  shall  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  maturity,  experience,  integrity 
Unpartiallty.  and  good  Judgment.  A  member 
may  be  reappomted  to  the  Commission  only 
once. 

"(6)  An  Individual  appointed  to  flu  a  va- 
cancy occurring  other  than  by  the  expiration 
of  a  term  of  office  shaU  be  appointed  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  he 
succeeds  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  manner  in  which  that  office  was 
originally  filled. 

■la)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chalrnmn  from  among  its 
members  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Chair- 
man and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  not  be 
aiBIlated  with  the  same  political  party.  The 
Vice  Chairman  ahall  act  as  Chairman  In  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  or  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office 

■'(b)    A   vacancy   In   the   CommLsslon   shall 
not  unpalr  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
constltute  a  quorum   • 
mission    and    four    members    thereof    shall 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal   whlcJi   shall   be  Judicially   noticed 

"cd)  The  Commission  ahall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  action  It  has 
taken,  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all 
individuals  In  its  employ  and  the  money  It 
has  disbursed,  and  ahall  make  stich  further 
reT'orts  on  the  matters  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  such  recommendations  for  further 
legislation  as  may  appear  deeirabls 


"^e)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion ahall  be  In  c»  near  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or 
all  Its  powers  In  any  State, 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  ap{>olnt  a  Oen- 
eral  Counsel  and  an  Executive  Director  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Conunlsslon.  The 
General  Counsel  shall  be  the  chief  legal  of- 
fleer  of  the  Commission.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  the  Commission  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  or  assigned  to  him  frc«n  time  to 
time  by  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission The  Commission  shall  not  delegate 
the  making  of  regulations  regarding  elec- 
tions to  the  Executive  Director 

'  { g )  The  Conunlsslon  may  obtain  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  310$)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code. 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  avaU  Itself  of  the 
assistance.  Including  personnel  and  facilities, 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  Attorney  General  are  authorized 
to  make  available  to  the  Commission  such 
personnel,  facilities  and  other  asslstanoe, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  the  Com- 
nusslon  may  request 

■'  ( 1 )  The  provisions  of  section  7324  of  title 
8.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  members 
of  the  Commlfi&ion  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  i3)  of  such  section. 
"(J)  (1)  Whenever  the  Commission  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  It  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
of  that  estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress. 
"(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legl.slatlve  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  requested 
by  the  Congress  or  by  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  It  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Congress  or 
to  the  Member  requesting  the  same.  No  of- 
ficer or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
any  authority  to  require  the  Commlaslon  to 
submit  Its  legislative  reconunendatlons.  or 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation,  to  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proval, comments  or  review,  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  such  recommendations,  testimony. 
or  comments  to  the  Congress, 

"powias   or   commission 
"Sxc.  603.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
the  power — 

"(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  or- 
ders, any  person  to  submit  In  writing  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  the  Commission 
may  prescribe,  and  those  reports  and  answers 
ShaU  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  with- 
in such  reasonable  period  and  under  oath  or 
otherwlfe  as  the  Commission  may  determine; 
"(2)  to  administer  oaths; 
"(3)  to  require  by  subpena.  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  aU  doctimentary  evidence  relating 
to  the  execution  of  Its  duties: 

"(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission who  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  a.id  to  compel  testimony  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  In  the  same  manner  as 
authorized  under  paragraph  .3)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  piald  in  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States: 

"(8)  to  Initiate  defend,  or  appeal  any 
court  action  In  the  name  of  the  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and  of  title  in  through  its  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  and 

"(7)  to  delegate  any  of  Its  functions  or 
powers,  other  than  the  power  to  Issue  sub- 


peuas  under  paragraph  (8),  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Any  United  States  district  court  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  Inquiry  Is 
carried  on,  may,  upon  petition  by  the  Com- 
mission, In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  order  of  the  Commission  issued  under  suh- 
sectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  therewith:  and  any 
failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"(c)  No  person  shaU  be  subject  to  clvU 
liability  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Com- 
mission or  the  United  States)  for  disclosing 
Information  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(d)  Upon  application  made  by  any  Indi- 
vidual holding  Federal  office,  any  candidate, 
or  any  political  committee,  the  Commission, 
through  its  General  Counsel,  shall  provide 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  an  ad- 
visory opinion,  with  respect  to  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  Inquired  of,  as  to 
whether  such  transaction  or  activity  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title 

"CENTSAL    CAMPAIGN    COMMrmZS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Each  candidate  shall  desig- 
nate one  political  committee  as  his  central 
oAmpaign  committee.  A  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President,  may  also  designate  one 
political  committee  in  each  State  In  which  he 
is  a  candidate  as  his  State  campaign  commit- 
tee for  that  State,  The  designation  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  and  a  copy  of  the  designa- 
tion, together  with  any  Information  the  Com- 
mission may  require,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commtoslon  upon  the  designation  of  any 
such  committee. 

"lb)  No  political  cominlttee  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  central  campaign  conunlttee  of 
more  than  one  candidate.  ITje  central  cam- 
paign committee,  and  each  State  campaign 
committee,  designated  by  a  candidate  nom- 
inated by  a  political  party  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  shall  be  the  central  cam- 
paign committee,  and  the  State  campaign 
committees,  of  the  candidate  nominated  by 
that  party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President. 

"(c)(1)  No  political  committee  may  ac- 
cept contributions  or  make  expenditures  in 
connection  with  a  campaign  of  a  candidate 
unless  that  candidate  designates  that  com- 
mittee as  one  of  his  authorized  political  com- 
mittees. The  deslgntalon  shall  be  made  in 
writing  and  a  copy  of  the  designation,  to- 
gether with  any  information  the  Commission 
may  require,  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission at  the  time  of  such  designation, 

"(2)  Any  political  committee  authorized 
by  a  candidate  to  accept  contributions  or 
make  expenditures  m  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or  for 
election,  which  Is  not  a  central  campaign 
committee  or  a  State  campaign  committee, 
shall  furnish  each  report  required  of  it  under 
section  304  (other  than  rep>orts  required 
under  the  last  sentence  of  section  304ia)  and 
under  section  506(b))  to  that  candidate's 
central  campaign  committee  at  the  time  it 
would,  but  for  this  subsection,  be  required  to 
furnish  that  report  to  the  Commission,  Any 
report  properly  furnished  to  a  central  cam- 
paign committee  under  thla  subsection  shall 
be,  for  purposes  of  title  in  and  thU  title, 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  furnished 
to  the  Commission  at  the  time  at  which  it 
was  furnished  to  such  central  campaign  com- 
mittee. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may.  by  regulation, 
require  any  political  committee  receiving 
contributions  or  making  expenditures  in  a 
State  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  who.  under 
subsection  (a),  has  designated  a  State  cam- 
paign committee  for  that  State,  to  furnish 
Its  reports  to  that  State  campaign  commit- 
tee Instead  of  furnishing  such  reports  to  the 
central  campaign  committee  of  that  candi- 
date. 


"(4)  The  Commission  may  require  any  po- 
litical committee  to  furnish  any  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Commission. 

"(d)  Bach  political  committee  which  U  a 
central  oampalgn  comnuttee  or  a  State  cam- 
paign comnuttee  shall  receive  aU  reports  filed 
with  or  furnished  to  it  by  other  political 
committees,  and  consolidate  and  furnish  the 
reports  to  the  Commission,  together  with  its 
own  reports  and  statements,  m  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  lU.  thU  title, 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, 

"CAMPAIGN    DCPOSrrOKIXS 

"SkC.  606.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c),  each  candidate  shall  desig- 
nate one  National  or  State  bank  as  his  cam- 
paign depository.  The  candidate  and  his 
central  campaign  committee,  and  any  other 
political  committee  authorized  by  him  to  re- 
ceive contribuUons  or  to  make  expenditures 
on  his  behalf,  shall  maintain  one  checking 
account  at  the  depository  so  designated  by 
the  candidate  and  ahall  deposit  any  contri- 
buUons received  by  that  candidate  and  such 
committees  into  that  account.  No  expendi- 
ture may  be  made  by  any  such  candidate  or 
committees  on  behalf  of  the  candidate,  or  to 
Infiuence  his  election,  except  by  check  drawn 
on  that  account  upon  written  order  of  the 
candidate  or  the  »Tltten  order  of  another 
person  authorized  in  writing  by  the  can- 
didate to  make  such  expenditures,  other  than 
petty  cash  expenditures  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b). 

"(2)  The  treasurer  of  each  political  com- 
mittee (Other  ttian  a  political  otHJimltte© 
authorized  by  a  candidate  to  receive  contri- 
butions or  to  make  expenditures  on  his  be- 
half) shaU  designate  one  National  or  State 
bank  as  the  campaign  depository  of  that 
committee,  and  shall  maintain  one  cheeking 
account  for  the  committee  at  that  depository. 
All  contributions  received  by  that  commit- 
tee shall  be  deposited  in  that  account  No  ex- 
penditure may  be  made  by  that  committee 
except  by  check  drawn  on  that  account,  other 
than  petty  cash  expenditures  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b> . 

"(b)  A  political  comnuttee  may  maintain  a 
t>etty  cash  fund  out  of  which  It  may  make 
expenditures  not  m  excess  of  »100  to  any  per- 
son in  connection  with  a  single  purchase  or 
transaction,  A  record  of  petty  cash  disburse- 
ments shall  be  kept  In  accordance  with  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Commission, 
Statements  and  reports  of  petty  cash  dis- 
bursements shall  be  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission whenever  they  are  requested  by  the 
Commission, 

"(c)  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
may  establish  one  campaign  depository  in 
each  State,  which  shall  be  considered  bv  his 
State  campaign  committee  for  that  State  and 
any  other  political  committee  authorized  by 
him  to  receive  contr1butioi»  or  to  make  ex- 
penditures on  his  behalf  in  that  State,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
as  his  single  campaign  depository.  The  cam- 
paign depository  of  the  candidate  o*  a  polit- 
ical party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  shall  be  the  campaign  depository 
designated  by  the  candidate  9t  that  party  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President. 

"XLJGIHIljrT  FOB  PATMXNTS 

"Sbc.  506.  (a)  Bvery  candidate  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  agree  to  obtain  and  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission  any  evidence  it  njay  requeat 
about  his  campaign  expenses  and  contribu- 
tions; 

"(2)  agree  to  keep  and  to  furnish  to  tlie 
Geaalmiaslon  any  records  books,  and  other 
Information  it  zzmv  requeet; 

"(3)  agree  to  an  audit  and  examination 
by  the  Commission  under  section  812  and 
to  pay  any  amounts  required  under  section 
612:  and 

"(4)  agree  to  furnish  statements  of  cam- 
paign expenses  and  proposed  campaign  ex- 
penses required  under  section  613.  "(b)  Every 
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c»ncu<lat«  ahall  eertUy  to  the   OommiaaJoD 

Uiat — 

Ml  Uie  c&n<lid«t«  aeuI  taLs  autboclaed 
o:>miiut.c««a  will  aot  Lacur  aMnp«i^n  expaoM* 
gre^Mr  Uum  Ui«  UmitAtloaA  in  mcUoq  606. 
and 

"(3)  Qo  ooatributlooa  gre*t«r  ihtua.  the 
lunitacion*  on  individual  contributions  in 
section  509  hava  beea  or  wUl  b«  aco«pt«d  by 
th«  jandidat«  or  hla  authorized  coniaiiiteea. 

"  I  c ;  To  bo  eligible  to  receive  any  paymenta 
under  section  611.  a  candkl&te  muat  certify 
to  the  Commiaalon  tli*t — 

"Ui  the  candidate  la  aeekLog  oomlaatlon 
lor  eiectlon.  or  election,  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  haa  a  cacopalgn  fund  of 
more  than  tlO.OOO. 

"(3)  the  candidate  la  seeking  nomlnAtlon 
for  election,  or  election  to  the  SeoAte  iknd 
haa  a  campaign  fund  of  more  than  $26,000 
(HO.OOO  In  any  State  from  which  only  one 
Representative  Is  elected);   or 

"(3)  the  candidate  Is  seeking  nomination 
fca*  election,  or  election,  to  be  Preetdent  of 
the  United  States  and  has  a  campaign  fund 
of  more  than  $100,000,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  primary  elections  for  which  he  receives 
payments  under  section  511. 

"idi  Agreements  and  certlflcatloiM  under 
this  aecUon  shall  be  died  with  the  Commis- 
sion before  the  date  of  the  relevant  election 
at  the  time  required  by  the  Commission. 

"rNTmJEMXNT  TO  PATKXMTS 

"Six-.  607.  (a)  Every  candidate  who  Is  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  under  section  506 
la  entitled  to  payments  under  section  511  in 
an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  the  o&mpalgn  fund 
the  candidate  is  required  to  raise  by  con- 
tributions under  section  504(c),  and 

"(3)  an  amount  equal  to  three  tUnes  the 
total  amount  of  contributions  received  by 
that  candidate  In  excess  of  the  amount  of 
the  campaign  fund  required  under  section 
506(c).  "(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a),  no  candidate  Is  entitled 
to  the  payment  of  any  amount  under  this 
section  which,  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  of  contributions  received  by  him  In 
connection  with  bis  camp^t^n.  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  ezpendltusfr  limitation  ap- 
pUcahle  to  him  for  that  campaign  under 
section  508. 

"XXPTUitTCTiX    LXMrTATTONS 

"Sk:.  608.  (a)  (I)  Except  to  the  extent  that 
such  amounts  are  increased  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  |3).  no  candidate  (other  than  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President)  may  make  expenditures 
in  Connection  with  his  primary  election  cam- 
paign In  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  10  cents  multiplied  by  thp  voting 
age  population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(e) )  of  the  geographical  area  In  which  the 
election  for  such  nomination  Is  held,  or 

■•{B)  (1)  $126,000.  if  the  Federal  office  sought 
la  that  of  Senator,  or  Representative  from  a 
State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one  Repre- 
sentative, or 

■■(U)  $90,000.  If  the  Federal  office  sought 
la  that  of  Representative  for  a  State  which 
Is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 

"(3)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  Increased  under  subsection  (d) 
1 2) ,  no  candidate  (other  than  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President)  may  make 
expendltvires  in  cotmectlon  with  his  general 
election  campaign  in  excess  of  the  greater 
of — 

"(A)  15  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(e) )  of  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
election  is  held,  or 

•'(B)  (I)  $175,000,  If  the  Federal  office  sought 
>•  f**  ot  Senator,  or  Representative  from  a 
State  which  Is  entitled  to  only  one  Repre- 
sentative, or 

•■(U)  $90,000.  tf  the  Federal  offloe  sought  U 
that  of  Representative  from  a  SUte  which 
la  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 

'•(b)(1)    No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
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election  to  the  office  of  Proslden:  aiay  make 
expenditures  in  any  State  Ln  connection  with 
bis  campaign  for  such  nomination  In  excess 
of  the  amount  which  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation for  election  to  the  office  of  Senator 
from  that  State  (or  for  uomLnallon  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Delegate,  !n  the  case  of 
the  District  of  Ckilumbla)  may  speud  within 
the  State  In  connection  with  his  campaign 
for  that  nomination.  For  purposes  ot  this 
subsection,  an  indlvldutkl  la  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  eiectlon  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent If  he  makes  (or  any  other  person  makes 
on  his  behalf)  an  expenditure  on  behalf  of 
his  candidacy  for  any  political  party's  nomi- 
nation for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
"(2)  No  candidate  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President  may  make  expenditures  In  any 
State  In  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
election  to  such  office  In  excess  of  the  amount 
which  a  candidate  few  election  to  the  office 
of  Senator  (or  for  election  to  the  omc9  of 
Delegate,  in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) may  spend  within  the  State  In  con- 
nection with  his  campaign  for  election  to 
that  office. 

"(c)  A  candidate  who  Is  unopposed  In  his 
primary  election  ahaU  have  an  expenditure 
limitation  which  la  ten  percent  of  the  llml- 
Utlon  in  subsections  (a)(1)  or  (b)(1)  of  this 
section,  as  applicable 

"(d)  (1(  Expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  shaU.  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  by 
such  candidate 

"(3)  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  with  whom  he  is 
running. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditure  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
If  It  was  made  by — 

"(A)  an  agent  of  the  candidate  for  the 
purposes  of  niaklng  any  campaign  expendi- 
ture, or 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate  to  make  expenditures  on 
his  behalf. 

"(eXD  For  purposes  of  p€u^graph  (3)  — 
"(A)  "price  Index"  means  the  average  over 
a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex (all  Items— United  SUtee  city  average) 
published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and 

"(B)  'base  period"  means  the  calendar  year 
1970. 

"(3)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  in  1974).  as  there  become 
available  necessary  date  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  percentage  difference 
between  the  price  Index  for  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  beginning  of  such  cal- 
endar year  and  the  price  index  for  the  base 
period  Bach  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  Increased  by  such  per- 
centage difference.  Each  amount  so  Increased 
shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for  such  calen- 
dar year 

■'If)  During  the  first  week  of  January.  1974, 
and  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  an  estimate  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  each  State  and  congressional  dis- 
trict as  of  the  first  day  of  July  next  preced- 
ing the  date  of  certification. 

"(g)  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  prescribe  regulations  under  which  any 
expenditure  by  a  candidate  for  Presldentui 
nomination  for  use  in  two  or  more  States 
shall  be  attributed  to  such  candidate's  ex- 
penditure limitation  in  each  such  State, 
based  on  the  number  of  persons  In  such  State 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  reached 
by  such  expenditure 


"IKDrVIDUAl.  CONTtaTTTlOJI   LIMTrATON 

"Sac  609.  (a)  No  person  may  naake  a  con- 
tribution on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  use 
in  connection  with  that  candidate's  cam- 
paign for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, which,  when  added  to  all  other  con- 
tributions made  by  that  person  on  behalf  of 
the  candldare  during  the  twelve  month 
period  ending  with  the  month  during  which 
the  contribution  is  made,  equals  an  amount 
in  excess  of  $250  ThU  $260  ilmlUtlon  ap- 
plies separately  to  contributions  made  In 
connection  with  a  campaign  for  nomination 
for  eiectlon.  a  campaign  for  eiectlon.  and 
any  campaign  made  necessary  by  a  run-off 
election 

"(b)  No  candidate  may  knowingly  re- 
ceive contributions  from  any  person  which, 
when  added  to  all  other  contributions  re- 
ceived from  that  person  during  the  twelve 
month  period  ending  with  the  month  during 
which  the  contribution  Is  received,  equals  an 
amount  in  eicess  of  $260  This  $250  UmlU- 
tlon  applies  separately  to  contributions  re- 
ceived In  connection  with  a  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  a  campaign  for  elec- 
tion, and  any  campaign  made  necessary  by  a 
run-off  election.  For  purposes  of  thla  sub- 
section, a  contribution  received  by  any  polit- 
ical committee  which  makes  substantial  ex- 
penditures In  connection  with  a  candidate's 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or  for 
election,  ahall  be  considered  to  be  received 
by  that  candidate 

"CEmTXriCATlOlfS   BT   COMMISSION 

•"Sxc  510.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence, 
books,  records,  and  Information  furnished 
by  each  candidate  eligible,  under  section 
506.  to  receive  payments  under  section  511. 
and  prior  to  examination  and  audit  under 
section  512,  the  Commission  shall  certify 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  to  each  candidate 
under  section  611  the  amount  to  which  that 
candidate  is  entitled   under  section  507. 

"(b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (a),  and  all  deter- 
minations made  by  it  under  this  title,  ahall 
be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  subject  to  examination  and 
audit  by  the  Commission  under  section  512 
and  Judicial  review  under  section  516. 

"PATMXKT8   TO    KLIGIBLI    CANDIDATES 

"8«c.  611.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Treasury  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund.  There 
la  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  amounu  designated  for  payment 
Into  the  fund  under  section  6096  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  taxable  years 
ending  during  that  fiscal  year.  The  fund 
shall  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.  Any  money  in  the  fund  not 
needed  for  current  operation  shaU  be  in- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  or 
guaranteed  by,  the  United  States. 

"(b)  On  the  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury .-ihall  transfer  to  the  fund  any  moneys  in 
the  Presldentui  EUecUon  Campaign  Fund 
estabUahed  under  section  y006  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954 

"(c)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  510,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  from 
the  fund  to  the  account  In  the  campaign 
depository,  as  designated  by  the  candidate 
under  section  505.  the  amount  certified  by 
the  Commlaaion. 

"(dMl)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determlr.es  that  the  moneys  in  the  fund  are 
not,  or  may  not  be.  sufficient  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  entitlement  to  all  candidates 
eligible  under  section  506  to  receive  pay- 
menta. he  shall  reduce  the  amount  to  which 
each  candidate  Is  entitled  under  section  507 
by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  ob- 
Ulned  by  dividing  ( 1 1  the  amount  of  money 
remaining  in  the  fund  at  the  time  of  such 
determination    by     (2;     the    total    amount 


which  all  candidates  eligible  under  section 
606  to  receive  paymenta  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  section  607.  If  additional  can- 
didates become  eligible  under  section  606 
after  the  Secretary  determines  there  are  In- 
sufficient moneys  In  the  fund,  he  shall  make 
such  further  reductions  In  the  amounts  pay- 
able to  all  eligible  candidates  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Commission  and  each  eligible  candidate  by 
registered  mall  of  the  reduction  In  the 
amount  to  which  that  (Sindldate  Is  entitled 
under  sectlou  607 

"(2)  If,  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  under 
this  subsection  In  the  amount  to  which  an 
eligible  candidate  Is  entitled  under  section 
507.  payments  have  been  made  under  this 
section  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  which 
such  candidate  is  entitled,  that  candidate 
Is  liable  for  repayment  to  the  fund  of  the 
excess  under  such  procedures  as  the  Com- 
mission may   prescribe   by  resulation. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  AUDITS     Bj:PAYMrNT8 

"Sxc  612  (ai  After  each  Federal  election, 
the  Commission  shall  conduct  a  thorough 
examination  and  audit  of  the  campaign  ex- 
penses of  all  candidates  for  Federal  office. 

'•(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to 
an  eligible  candidate  under  section  511  waf 
In  excess  of  the  agijregate  amount  of  the 
pa\-menta  to  which  the  candidate  was  en- 
titled under  section  507.  It  shall  so  notify 
that  candidate,  and  he  shall  p>ay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  amount 

"(2)  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  section  511  was  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than — 

"(  Ai  to  defray  campaign  expenses,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  cam- 
paign exi>enses  which  were  received  and  ex- 
pended i  which  were  used,  to  defray  cam- 
paign expenses. 

It  shall  notify  the  candidate  of  the  amount 
so  used,  and  the  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  lYeastiry  an  amount  equal 
to  such  amount. 

"(3)  No  payment  shall  he  required  from 
a  candidate  under  this  subsection  In  excess 
of  the  total  amount  of  all  payments  received 
by  the  candidate  under  section  511  in  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  with  respect  to 
which  the  event  occurred  which  caused  the 
candidate  to  have  to  make  a  payment  under 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with 
respect  to  a,  Federal  election  more  than  three 
years  after  the  day  of  the  election 

"id)  All  payments  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited  by 
him  In  the  fund. 

"TNTORMATION    ON    PROPOSED    EXPENSES 

"Set  513  (a)  Every  candidate  shall,  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Commission  may  require, 
furnish  to  the  Commission  a  detailed  state- 
ment. In  the  form  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, of— 

"(1)  the  campaign  expenses  Incurred  by 
him  and  his  authorized  committees  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  statement  (whether  or  not 
evidence  of  campaign  expenses  has  been  fur- 
nished for  purposes  of  section  510),  and 

"'(2)  the  campaign  expenses  which  he  and 
his  authorized  committees  prop>oee  to  Incur 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  statement 
The  Commission  shall  require  a  statement 
under  this  subsection  from  each  candidate 
at  least  once  each  week  during  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  weeks  preceding  the  day  of 
any  Federal  election  In  which  he  IB  a  candi- 
date and  at  least  twice  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding election  day 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  receives  a  statement  under 
subsection  (a),  prepare  and  publish  a  sum- 


mary of  the  statement,  together  with  any 
other  data  or  Information  which  it  deems  ad- 
visable. In  the  Federal  Register. 

"BKPOKT8    TO    CONOBESS;     aBCfLATlONS 

"SBC  614.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  Federal  elec- 
tion, submit  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  and 
House   of  Representatives  setting   forth — 

"  ( 1 )  the  campaign  exp>ense8  Incurred  by 
each  candidate,  and  his  authorized  commit- 
tees, who  received  a  payment  under  section 
511  In  connection  with  that  election. 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  It  under  sec- 
tion 610  for  payment  to  that  candidate:  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  payments.  If  any.  re- 
quired from  that  candidate  under  section 
512.  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  re- 
quired. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations,  to  conduct  ef» 
amlnatlons  and  audits  (In  addition  to  the 
examinations  and  audits  under  sections  510 
and  512),  to  conduct  Investigations,  and  to 
require  the  keeping  and  submission  of  any 
books,  records,  and  Information,  necessan.' 
to  carry  out  the  functions  and  duties  Im- 
posed on  It  by  this  title 

■'PARTICIPATION      BY     COMMISSION     IN     JUDICIAI. 
PEOCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  516.  The  C9mmlsslon  may  Initiate 
civil  proceedings  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  ex- 
amination and  audit  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 513. 

"JtroiciAi,  REvirw 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  Any  agency  action  by  the 
Commission  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  or  title  HI  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon 
petition  flied  In  such  court  by  any  Interested 
person.  Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days 
after  the  agency  action  by  the  Commission 
for  which  review  Is  sought. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  the  national  com- 
mittee of  any  political  party,  and  Individuals 
eligible  to  vote  In  an  election  for  Federal 
office,  are  authorized  to  Institute  such  ac- 
tions. Including  actions  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment or  Injimctlve  relief,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  Implement  any  provision  of  this 
Utle. 

•'(c)  The  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  apply  to  Judicial  review 
of  any  agency  action,  as  defined  in  section 
561  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  by  the 
Commission. 

"PENALTY    POR    VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  617.  Violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  title  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000,  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  6  years,  or  both. 

"RKLATTONSHIP    TO    OTHIX    ITDEaAL    KLXCTION 
LAWS 

"Sec.  618.  The  Commission  shall  consult 
from  time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  with  other  Federal  officers  charged 
with  the  administration  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  elections.  In  order  to  develop  as 
much  consistency  and  coordination  with  the 
administration  of  those  other  laws  as  the 
provisions  of  this  title  permit.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  use  the  same  or  comparable  data 
as  that  used  In  the  administration  of  such 
other  election  laws  whenever  possible. 

"AUTHOaiZATION    Ol"    APPROPKIATIONS 

"Sec.  519.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
title,  such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  30,  1974,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter.". 


(b)  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  sectlcm  104  (a) 
(relating  to  limitations  on  expenditures  for 

use  of  communications  media)  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(8)  All  expenditures  for  use  of  communi- 
cations media  are  subject  to  the  campaign 
expenditure   limitations   In   section   608."; 

(2)  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
In  sections  104  (a)  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  and  ln> 
serting   "Federal   Election    Oommlsslon"; 

(3)  striking  out  "Comptroller  General"  in 
section  105  and  Inserting  "Federal  Election 
Commission": 

(4)  amending  section  801  (g)  (relating  to 
definitions)    to  read  as  follo-ws; 

"(g)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission: "': 

( 5 1  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  In 
section  302  (d)  (relating  to  organl^tion  of 
political  committees)  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission": 

(6)  amending  section  302   (f)   by — 

(A)  striking  out  "appropriate  supervisory 
officer'  in  the  quoted  matter  appearing  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  "Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission". 

(B)  striking  out  "supervl*or\-  officer"  In 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  tB)  of  paragraph 
(2)   and  inserting  "Commission ':  and 

(C)  striking  out  "which  has  filed  a  report 
with  him"  In  paragraph  i2)  (A)  and  insert- 
ing "which  has  filed  a  report  with  It"; 

(7)  amending  section  303  (relating  to  reg- 
istration of  political  committees;  state- 
ments) by — 

(A)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
time  It  appears  and  inserting  "Commission"; 
and 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsectien  (a)   and  Inserting  "It"; 

1 8)  amending  section  304  (relating  to  re- 
ports by  political  cctomlttees  and  can- 
didates) by — 

(A)  striking  out  "appropriate  supervisory 
officer"  and  "him"  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a),  and  Inserting  "Ccwnmlssion" 
and  "U",  respectively: 

(B)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  where 
It  appears  In  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  In  paragraphs  (12)  and  (13) 
of  subsection  (b),  and  inserting  Commis- 
sion"; and 

(C)  striking  out  everything  after  "filing" 
In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  a  period; 

(9)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
place  It  appears  In  section  305  (relating  to 
reports  by  other  than  political  committees) 
and  section  306  (relating  to  formal  require- 
ments respecting  reports  and  statements) 
and  inserting  "Commission"; 

(10)  striking  out  ""Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States"  and  "he"'  In  section  307 
(relating  to  reports  on  convention  financing) 
and  inserting  "Federal  Election  Commission" 
and  "It",  respectively; 

(11)  striking  out  "SUPER'VTBORY  OFFI- 
CER" In  the  caption  of  section  308  (relating 
to  duties  of  the  supervlsorv  officer)  and  in- 
serting "COMMISeiON"; 

(12)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  In 
the  first  sentences  of  subsections  308(a)  and 
308(b)   and  Inserting  "Commission"; 

(13)  amending  section  308(a)   by — 

(A)  striking  out  "him"  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (4)   and  inserting  "It";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  each  place  It  »p- 
p>ear8  In  paragraphs  (7)  and  (9)  and  Insert- 
ing "it"; 

(14)  amending  subsection  (c)  of  section 
308  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "Con^troller  General" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
"Commission",  and  striking  out  "'his"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  In- 
serting "Its":  and 

(B)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof; 
(16)    amending  subsection   (d)(1)    of  sec- 
tion 308  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "Bupervlsory  officer"  each 
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plac«  It  appears  therein  and  Inaertlng  •Oom 
mission". 

(B)  strUting  out  "he*  the  flrrt  place  it 
appears  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing  "If;   and 

(C)  strliing  out  "The  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  Omted  States"  and  inserting 
"The  Commission  or  the  Attorney  General 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States"; 

(18)  striking  out  a  supervisory  officer" 
In  section  309  i  relating  to  statements  filed 
with  State  officers)  and  Inserting  "the  Com- 
mission". 

(C)(1)  Section  6314  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"(60)  Members.  Pederai  Election  Com- 
mission  (7)."; 

(3)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph  (133) 
as  (134).  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  paragraphs: 

"(136)  General  Counsel.  Federal  Election 
Commsision. 

"(136)  Executive  Director.  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission". 

(d)    Until   the  appointment  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion and  Its  General  Counsel  and  untU  the 
transfer  provided  for  In  this  subsection,  the 
Comptroller   General,    the   Secretary   of    the 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  continue  to  carry  out  their 
responsibUliles   under    title    I   and  tlUe    III 
of   the   Federal   Election    Campaign    Act  of 
1971  as  those  tlUes  existed  on   the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon 
the  appointment  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Commission    and    Its    General    Counsel,    the 
Comptroller    General,    the   Secretary   of   the 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall   meet  with   the  Commission 
and  arrange   for  the  transfer,   within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  ail  such  mem- 
bers are  appointed,  of  all  records,  documents. 
memorandums,  and  other  papers  associated 
with  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  un- 
der tlUe  I  and  tlUe  in  of  the  Federal  Elec. 
tlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  as  It  existed  on 
the   dav    before    the    date    of   enactment   of 
this  Ax:t. 

Sxc.  3.  Section  603  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

'5  606.   Limitations  on   candidate  contribu- 
tions 

•■(a)  No  candidate  for  Federal  office  may 
make  expenditures  or  contributions  from 
his  personal  funds  in  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election  or 
for  electUm.  In  excess  of  »250. 

■■(b)  No-v^dldate  or  political  committee 
shall  knowtigjy  accept  any  contribution  or 
authorize  any  expenditure  In  violation  of 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
I'lSf  Jf  PunUhable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
•50,000.  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  5 
years,  or  both.". 

Sic.  4.  (s)  Section  6096  (a)  of  the  Internal 
Rsvenue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to  designa- 
tion of  income  tax  payments  to  the  Presl- 
dentUl  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is  amended 
•  to  read  as  foUows : 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  Individual  (other 
,.  t?,.*  ^o'^^'lent  alien)  whose  Income  tax 
lability  for  any  Uxable  year  Is  $3  or  more 
t^  !°L  ^""T^""^  °f  section  511  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  be 
considered  to  have  designated  that  U  of'hU 
i^f^f?*  ^^^^  paid  over  to  the  Federal 
Ejection  Campaign  Fund  unless  he  designates 
t'hfr  ^°  ''h ''t  °f  '^l-  tax  is  to  be  paid  over  to 
that  Fund^  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  of 

tax  liability  for  any  taxable  year  is  $4  or 
njore,  each  spouse  shall  be  considered  for 
purposes  of  such  section  611,  to  have 
designated  that  12  of  his  tax  is  to  be  iVll 
over  to  that  Fund  unJes.  he  desig^aS  th« 
1^."!^''''*  U  not  to  be  paid  ^erl^  the 
(b)(1)  The  caption  of  part  Vm  ot  «ub- 
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chapter  A  of  ciiapter  81  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

•Pa«t  vm.— damnation  or  Incoum  Tax 
Patmxnts  to  FkDESAi,  Elxction  Campaign 
Fuvo". 

(2)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  61  of  the  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Past    VTU.    Dssionation    or    Iwcomx    Tax 

PATMkKTS   TO    FkUmUI.    BLICTIOJf    CAMPAIGN 

Fund.". 

(c)  SubtiUe  H  (Financing  of  Presidential 
Election  Campaigns)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  financing  of  Presi- 
dential election  campaigns)  is  repealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  December  31.  1973 


By  Mr  McGOVERN: 

S.  2719.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President 
to  halt  all  exportB  of  crude  oU.  gasoUne. 
No.  2  fuel  oil,  and  propane  gas  until 
he  determines  that  no  shortage  of  such 
fuels  exists  in  the  United  States;  and 

S.  2720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  require  certain 
Presidential  certlflcatlons  of  need  for  the 
allocation  of  petroleum  products  to  the 
Department  of  Defei^e.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 


NO     tmkSSXNTIAl,     MIUTAaT     TVXL 

Mr  McOOVERN  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  bearing  on  the  current  fuel  emer- 
gency. 

It  has  been  well  established  in  the  past 
few  months  and  particularly  the  last  few 
days  that  our  Nation  Is  faced  with  an 
energy  crisis  of  unprecedented  propor- 
tions. 

In  his  televised  message  to  the  coun- 
try, the  President  outlined  a  number  of 
steps  the  country  can  take  to  cut  back 
on  our  consumption  of  valuable  fuel 
products.  Among  these  were  lowered 
thermostats— in  the  oval  office  as  well 
as  In  all  Government  offices— reduced 
speed  Umlts,  a  return  to  davllght  sav- 
ing time,  and  a  restructuring  of  the 
school  year,  to  name  a  few. 

I  think  Mr.  Nixon  is  right.  "We  must  all 
share  in  the  burden  of  cutting  back  on 
our  energy  use.  His  pledge  to  go  bevond 
the  earlier  commitment  he  made  to  cut 
back  on  Government  use  by  7  percent 
Is  perhaps  the  most  important  step  of 
all.  If  the  Congress  and  the  admlnis- 
traticm  expect  the  people  to  pitch  In  and 
make  some  fairly  substantial  sacrifices 
In  their  style  of  Ufe.  it  is  only  right  that 
we  should  lead  the  way 

For  that  reason.  I  was  somewhat  dls- 
tres3ed  by  a  press  release  put  out  last 
week  by  the  Department  of  Interior  an- 
nouncing that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  accorded  a  special  priority 
fZJ^T.  purchase  of  petroleum  products 
f^^^   suppliers  under  the  terms  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  The 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  is  now  authorized 
to  issue  written  directives  to  suppliers 
requiring  them,  regardless  of  other  ex- 
isting contracte  and  orders,  to  furnish 
petroleum  products  specified  bv  the  De- 
fense Fuels  Supply  Center  of  DOD 
r.^Xl^  meaning  of  thLs  ruling  is  unde- 
niably clear.  At  a  time  when  we  are  ex- 
periencing an  estimated  shortage  of  mil- 
lions (jf  barrels  of  oU  per  day_at  a  time 
when,the  rationing  of  oil  products  Is  be- 
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ing  actively  considered  and  everyone 
from  the  White  House  down  to  the  house- 
holds  in  rural  America  arts  hoping  and 
praying  for  a  mild  winter— the  Depart- 
nient  of  Defense  is  being  handed  a  blank 
check  that  will  allow  military  supply  of- 
ficials to  approach  any  fuel  suppUer  in 

?/hf  "ii'.'J?'  ^"'^  ^^^  whatever  they  need 
right  off  the  top 

When  the  legislation  I  introduce  today 
was  being  prepared,  we  had  no  idea  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  would  be  put  into  effect  in  the 
near  future  Yesterday  it  was  announced 
that  the  uuliUry  wiU  be  taking  300  000 
barrels  per  day  from  our  domestic  sup- 
ply That  is  1.7  percent  of  the  total  17  9 
mUli(3n  barrel.,  of  oil  consumed  daily  In 
the  United  States  The  current  shortage 
Is  estimated  to  be  in  the  area  of  10  to  17 
percent  Taking  the  low  figure  of  10  per- 
cent that  ruts  down  our  actual  daily 
supply  to  16  1  million  barrels  of  oil  rer 
hv^tn"''  Increases  the  percentage  taken 
bj  the  milltarj-  to  1  9  percent 

The  picture  becomes  even  more  bleak 
in  light  of  the  importance  Mr.  Nixon 
F  f  M.n"  «^^  '■^serves  available  at  the 
Elk  HUIs  Naval  Reserve  Field.  During 
Ws  address  to  the  Nation,  he  singled  out 
this  reserve  as  a  .safety  valve  for  depleted 
domestic  supplies  Now  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  the  oil  from  Elk  Hills  will 
aU  go  to  the  nimtar>-— a  total  of  167  000 
barrels  per  day.  That  means  we  have 
lost  our  safety  valve  and  stlU  come  up 
with  the  military  taking  123.000  barrels 
per  day  from  the  domestic  supply 

I  have  no  disagreement  wnth  Insuring 
that  our  military  forces  have  the  fuel 
they  need  to  maintain  a  vigilant  defense 
posture.  But  it  is  also  es.sentia]  that  we 

fho t  ."k  ^  Jfi'^'  P"^"  '"  this  country 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  share 
the  burden  of  necessary  cutbacks  across 
the  board. 

uic'^V^  ^!i?  approached  coimtless 
times  In  receift  months  by  South  Da- 
kotans  expres.sing  concern  for  the  great 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  bv  the  mili- 
tary Young  people  fresh  out  of  the  Navy 
have  confronted  me  with  stories  of  how 
fighter  planes  based  on  large  aircraft 
carriers  must  dump  fuel  from  their  tanks 
before  landing  All  too  often  that  in- 
volves dmnplng  better  than  50  percent 
of  their  tank  rapacity  That  sort  of  in- 
formation is  a  little  hard  to  swaUow  for 
someone  who  finds  they  may  not  be  able 
to  keep  a  small  bu.slness  open  for  the 

Thr.  fv,^''f  "f^  °^  ^  ^"^^  shortage  And 
that  threat  is  ver>-  real  to  South  Da- 
kotans  already,  in  the  past  few  davs 
alone,  my  office  has  handled  a  half 'a 
dozen  hardship  cases  in  South  Dakota— 
"^r.?^}  ^^°^  '"  Aberdeen  that  will  close 
in  10  days  without  an  additional  supply 
of  propane:  an  elderly  lady  m  Cresbartl 
who  depends  on  a  kerosene  stove  for  heat 
and  cannot  find  the  kerosene:  a  manu- 

^^■^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^°^  ^^1^«  that  win 
put  200  people  out  of  work  if  they  do 

not  receive  additional  supplies  of  pro- 
pane to  back  up  their  Interruptible  heat- 
^ig  system  If  this  is  the  ca,se  in  early 
November.   It   L.   a  little  frightening  to 

^^?v  K^*^  '^  "*«^^  ^  ""^^  1"  January 
and  February 

Juu^  ^^°  distressed  by  the  recently 
publLshed  reports  showing  that  the 
Uiilted  States  is  exporting  63.3  million 
gallons  of  middle  distillate  fuel  during 
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1973.     That     Includes     a     considerable 
amoimt  of  No.  2  heating  oil 

It  has  got  to  make  some  people  won- 
der— particularly  people  who  have  been 
told  that  they  cannot  get  as  much  No.  2 
oil  this  winter  as  they  did  last  winter. 
The  entire  country  is  in  the  midst  of 
what  can  only  be  termed  a  crisis  situ- 
ation and  yet  we  continue  to  export  a 
product  that  we  are  known  to  be  short 
of  to  the  tune  of  over  a  million  barrels 
pier  day. 

More  than  anything  else.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  need  to  take  every  step  we  can 
to  assure  people  that  their  Government 
is  not  wasting  fuel  during  an  energy 
shortage. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing two  bills.  The  first  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
My  amendment  will  not  take  away  the 
priority  status  afforded  the  Department 
of  Defense  Nor  is  it  intended  in  any 
way  to  hamper  the  effectiveness  of  our 
defense  forces.  It  will  simply  require  that 
the  President  insure  that  the  military  be 
as  prudent  in  their  use  of  valuable  fuel 
supplies  as  he  has  asked  the  rest  of  us 
to  be 

The  amendment  calls  on  the  President 
to  certify  that  any  excess  quantity  of 
fuel  requisitioned  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  must  be 
absolutely  essential  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  He  must  further  cer- 
tify that  such  excess  quantities  are  not 
to  be  used  for  training  or  testing  pro- 
grams that  could  be  postponed  or  modi- 
fled  without  affecting  our  defense  ca- 
pabilities, and.  finally,  that  no  other 
source  of  supply  normally  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  available 
to  meet  the  need  of  such  excess  quantity. 

The  second  bill  simply  directs  the 
President  to  halt  all  exports  of  <.rude  oil. 
gasoline.  No  2  heating  oil.  and  propane 
gas  until  such  time  as  he  determines  that 
a  shortage  no  longer  exists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  two  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
^  8.  2719 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  declares  that  there  l.s  a  national 
shortage  of  crude  oil.  gasoline,  number  2  fuel 
oil,  and  propane  gas  in  the  United  States 
and  directs  the  President  to  halt  all  exports 
of  crude  oil,  gasoline,  number  2  fuel  oU,  and 
propane  gas  untU  such  time  as  he  deter- 
mines that  such  ft  shortage  no  longer  exists 
S.  2720 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  title  I 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sxc.  106.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
title  may  not  be  exercised  to  make  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  a  quantity  of 
petroleum  products  in  exress  of  that  quan- 
tity of  such  products  which  Is  allocated  to 
the  Departmeiu  of  Defense  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970  or  under  any 
other  program  for  the  allocation  of  petro- 
leum products  unless  the  President  certi- 
fies— 

"(1)  that  such  excess  quantity  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  sectirlty  of  the  United 
States: 


"(3)  that  the  need  for  such  excess  quan- 
tity cannot  be  alleviated  by  the  postpone- 
ment or  modification  of  training  or  testing 
programs  being  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  and 

"(3)  that  no  other  source  of  supply  nor- 
maUy  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Including  existing  supplies  maintained  by  the 
Department,  is  available  to  meet  the  need 
for  such  excess  quantity  ■* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR8  OF  BILLS 

B.    1326 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh^  the 
Senator  froi» Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  Senator  fibm  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1326,  the 
Hemophilia  Act  of  1973. 

S.    2062 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfteld,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee* 
and  tlie  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  were  added  eis  cosponsors  of 
S.  2062.  the  Nonretumable  Beverage 
Container  Prohibition  Act. 

B.  3S13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  South  C*olina  ( Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGSi  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2513.  the  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance 
and  Medical  Assistance  Reform  Act  of 
1973. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
58— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  THE  REPORT 
OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
BANKRUPTCY  LAWS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

( Placed  on  calendar. ) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  concurrent  resolution : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring ) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  one  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  parts  I  and  n  of  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  Statea  (House  Document  93- 
137). 


NATIONAL      ENERGY     EMERGENCY 
ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMEN'TS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    878 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  MclNTYRE,  and  Mr.  Weicker* 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill 
(8.  2589)  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
President  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  contingency  plans  for 
reducing  petroleum  consumption,  and 
assuring  the  continuation  of  vital  public 
services  in  the  event  of  emergency  fuel 
shortages  or  severe  dislocations  in  the 
Nation's  fuel  distribution  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    878 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Stevehson.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Case, 


Mr,  Weickxr,  and  Mr  Kinneby^  submit- 
ted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  jointlj'  to  the  bill  (S 
2589'.  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO,    680 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,  i 

Mr.  CLARK  ^for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eagletoh  )  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  iS.  2589 » ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO      661 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2589  >.  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    682 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  HANSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  bv  him  to 
the  bill   (S    2589  \  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    683 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2589',  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO      684 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  am«id- 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  <S.  25891,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S8S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  Buckley'  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bUl  (.S. 
2589),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    686 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ehvin)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jolntlv  to 
the  bill  (S.  2589),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO,    68  7 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

AMENDMENT     TO     S       2589     TO     RIQtTmE     EIPOBT 
CONTROLS     ON     CESTAIN     OIL     PBODUCTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  called  on  the  American 
people  to  conserve  energj-  by  asking  mil- 
lions to  suffer  inconvenience  and  eco- 
nomic distress  in  order  to  corisene  en- 
ergy sources.  Americans  understand  that 
the  Federal  Government  demands  that 
our  thermostats  be  turned  down,  that 
our  cars  be  driven  slower  and  less  fre- 
quently, that  our  schools  and  factories 
and  farms  be  operated  shorter  hours. 
What  they  do  not  imderstand  is  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  continues 
to  permit  the  export  of  vital  domestic 
supplies  of  fuel  oil,  coal,  natural  gas, 
and  propane. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  to- 
day would  correct  this  error  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  our  Government.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislaticoi  is  to  stop  all  un- 
necessary exports  of  No  2  fuel  and  heat- 
ing oil,  coal,  propane,  and  natural  gas 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  our 
Government  permitting  the  export  of 
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these  scarce  energj-  resources  during  a 
time  of  domestic  energy  shortage. 

EX1»08TS    or    wo.    2    rtTKL    AND    HXATINO    OTL 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  projects 
that  53.3  million  gallons  or*15  million 
barrels  of  heating  oil  wlU  be  exported 
from  the  Umted  States  during  1973. 
This  represents  a  284-pen:ent  Increase  In 
heating  oil  exports  over  thoee  of  1972. 

Last  month  alone,  exports  of  this  heat- 
ing oil  increased  by  a  whoppmg  350  per- 
cent over  the  previous  month.  Heating 
oil  exports  climbed  from  200.000  barrels 
In  August,  to  642.000  barrels  In  Septem- 
ber The  largest  shipments  during  Sep- 
tember were  to  Ore&t  Britain.  The  Neth- 
erlands, and  Venezuela. 

The  642.000  barrels  exported  In  Sep- 
tember received  a  payment  of  $7.28  per 
barrel.  This  Represents  a  158  percent  in- 
crease In  the  average  price  per  barrel 
over  last  year's  price.  If  the  heating  oil 
had  been  sold  domestically,  it  would  have 
brought  only  $6.50  a  barrel. 

Apparently  the  lure  of  bigger  profits 
abroad  is  persuading  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  export  desperately  needed 
heating  oil  despite  the  shortage. 

KXPO«TS   or  COAL 

While  coal  exports  this  year  are  just 
slightly  less  than  In  1972.  the  significance 
of  these  exports  now  is  much  greater  be- 
cause we  are  now  reconverting  our  elec- 
trical generating  plants  from  oil  to  coal. 
This  will  mean  Increased  American  pro- 
duction of  coal  which  Is  possible. 

The  problem  Is  that  most  of  our  coal  is 
already  tied  up  in  long-term  export  con- 
tracts with  the  Japanese  and  Canadian 
steel  industries.  The  result  will  be  a  con- 
tinued shortage  of  a  commodity  of  which 
we  have  rich  and  plentiful  sources.  If  we 
do  not  pass  this  export  control  legisla- 
tion. 

Bltimiinous  coal  accounted  for  98  per- 
cent of  total  coal  exports  In  1972.  In  1972, 
Japan  and  Canada  received  64  percent  of 
the  total  bituminous  coal  exports,  and 
Canada  received  about  64  percent  of  the 
total  anthracite  coal  exports 

KXPOSTS  or  NATTXAL  GAS  AND  P«OPAJ»X 

In  the  first  10-month  period  of  1973. 
our  exports  of  natural  gas  have  Increased 
almost  20  percent  over  the  same  period 
in  1972.  By  September  1973.  we  had  al- 
ready exported  67  2  billion  cubic  feet 
compared  with  57  billion  cubic  feet  for 
the  same  period  In  1972. 

Natural  gas  Is  the  cleanest  form  of 
energ>-  that  the  United  States  produces. 
I  see  no  reason  for  shipping  such  large 
amounts  abroad  without  some  kind  of 
surveillance  which  these  controls  would 
provide 

Canada.  Mexico.  antT  Japan  are  our 
major  export  markets  for  natural  gas 
Canada  and  Mexico  received  natural  gas 
via  pipeline  transmission,  while  Japan 
starting  in  1969.  received  liquefied  natu- 
ral gas  shipments  from  Alaalia  Japan 
was  our  lari^est  export  market  in  1972 
receiving  over  50  percent  of  our  totai 
natural  gas  exports 

The  export  of  propane  Is  also  up  over 
the  1972  figures  By  September  we  had 
exported  over  2  5  mClion  barrels  of  this 
commodity  which  is  in  great  demand  in 
our  country  Over  the  same  period  In 
1972.  we  exported  2  3  million  barrels 

The  Midwest  farmers  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  this  source  of  energy 


If  exports  increase,  we  may  have  crop 
shortages.  The  American  pb-wood  In- 
dustry has  already  begun  to  shut  down 
manj'  of  its  plants  because  it  cannot  get 
this  precious  commodity  to  dry  its  wood. 

rLXXHIUTT   or   I  HI   HA«TKE  APmoACH 

The  exixjrt  controls  which  I  advocate 
would  not  disrupt  the  International  mar- 
ket and  therefore  would  not  Invite  re- 
taliation They  are  de.slgned.  howe^-er  to 
protect  our  own  national  Interests 

I  would  have  the  Secretarj-  of  Com- 
merce estimate  the  domestic  production 
Of  fuel  oU.  coal,  propane,  and  natural 
?aa  quarterly,  m  case  of  emergencies 
or  shortages.  He  would  Uien  determine 
those  amounts  necessarj-  for  domestic 
consumption  in  the  United  States  Includ- 

Sl„HM^^?fo^^  ^°™'  ^o""  a  carrj'over 
to  build  up  U.S.  stocks  and  the  remainder 

c7rri5.^-^^'-«^-^^oreS. 

„  ^i  ,Secretary  of  Commerce  then 
would  allocate  such  exports  among  coun- 
tries on  a  quota  system,  based  upon  past 
exports  and  such  other  criteria  as  are 
"S5u^^'  ^  produce  a  fair  and  equitable 

Based  upon  what  is  avaUable  for  ex- 
port, the  Secretary  would  set  up  a  sys- 

through    an    aucUon    system.    Licenses 

K  ^^^'^  ^  ^«  ^K^^st  responsible 
bidders  with  special  exceptions  for  the 
developing  countries,  the  fees  coUected 
would  be  used  to  set  up  a  trust  fund  for 
the  research  and  development  of  present 
and  new  sources  of  energy. 

The  Secretary  would  be  able  to  lift 
tnis  licensing  system  on  any  of  the  above 
energy  fuels  that  he  determines  is  pro- 

^fflro  i'^'^*^"^  quantities  to  meet 
both  US.  demand  and  normal  world  re- 
quirements from  the  United  States 
without  any  quota  system. 

pception  to  this  quota  system  is  anv 
shipment  of  these  energy  fuels  for  tem- 
porary- export  for  processing  abroad  and 
r^hlpment  back  to  the  United  States 
This  is  necessary  because  some  high 
sulfur  content  fuel  oU  is  sent  abroad  to 
be  mixed  with  less  pollutmg  low  sulfur 
oU  and  then  shipped  back  to  the  United 
States. 

COWCLtrSTON 

In  a  time  of  nationwide  emergency 
we  cannot  countenance  the  export  of 
th^  vital  and  essenUal  energy  resources. 
Without  legislation  these  exports  could 
Increase.  Their  absolute  amounts  may 
not  be  gigantic,  but  they  are  in  dire  need 
in  this  countr>-  and  should  be  utilized 
here  in  keeping  our  factories  and  schools 
in  operation  and  our  homes  heated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD.as  follows; 

Amxkdmxnt  No.  687 

On  pag»  28.  between  Unea  19  and  30    In- 
sert the  following: 

TITLK  in— EXPORT  CO^^^ROL8 
Ssc.    301.    DeflnltloM.— As    usod    In    thla 

(1)    "SecretAry"    mean*    the   Secretary   of 
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At  left.,t  quarterly  dunng  any  period  of  na- 
..oiiwlde  eriergj-  emergency,  and  at  least  an- 
nually duruig  any  other  period,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  quantity  of  e.^h 
^"vLE'r'"^  commodlt?.  if  any?  ^L^'^, 
be  available  for  export  during  the  succeed- 
ing quarter  or  year,  ae  the  ca^  may  be  l^d 

lL^LT:t  T*"  ''•^™'n«tion  to  be  p^b- 
llshed  m  the  Federal  Register. 

'bi   Such  determination  shall  be  made  hv 

production  of  each  energy  producing  com- 
^^my-''    -"^'-^^    from    e^  TuTh 

..epuT-JllL^L'-w^l-b^'^.-r?'!^ 
meet  domestic  need.s    and  necessary  to 

thl^L^^fT^''\y  °^  ""^^  ""^^  commodity 
^L^^^^  Mtlmatee  will  be  necessary  for 

Li7^^nl*  ^'^°"^'    ^i^'«  into  account 
toternatlonal  emergencies   and   the   need   to 
mamtaln  adequate  Inventories 
The  quantity  of  any  such  commodity  which 

Sk.   303.  Licensing  and  Allocation  of  Ex- 

-untry  uLese'th'T  ex^tlf  hS  S^'n'KS 

th^e  plo^^'^  orLtr"30^  o"'""'  "^'^^ 
(3).  "a  ui  section  306.  or  section  307 

»hi'- I  '^*  quantity  of  any  commodity  avaU- 

(2)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secret&rv  de 

termlnes  to  be  fair    »o„,f.K.       °«-retary  de- 

to  nroteot  fh- i^f      equitable,  and  sufllclent 

in<,^rt^    the  interests  of  traditionally  trad- 

l.^-^^"."'  ^^^  ^°'^  States.  ^    ^ 

a«c.   J04    Issuance  of   Ucensea i»\    rr^^ 

luslon  among  the  bidders 

-nfe'^sJrif.^'^"""''^^''""'    AdJu^tments.- 

.7fnt^eT^d'^^Lr/^r;errei^ro^L"3-- 

r/h^eTtl'r  "^"^^^^  -r^ZTZZlTs 
^  he  determines  on  the  btuOa  of  new  infor- 

e^onTous^'"    °"^^*'    c,eter^nat.on«'"4°; 
Sec    306    EUemptlons.— f a)    The  Secretary 

an    export    which    he   determines    lnvolve«i- 
ii>     the    export    of    an    energy    Droduclna 

with    a   serious   ne«l   for   such    commodity: 
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Commerce,  and 

(2)  "energy  producing  oommodlty  means 
«^.  fuel  OU  number  2.  propane  'gas.  an^ 
methane  i^as 

8»c.  302.  Det«nninatlon«  of  Quality. (%) 


with 
and 

te,!«u''of"'th!^"''°.  '"'^^'^  l>«  in  the  beet  in- 
Rt^.       }  '■'^'^  relauona  of  the  Unlt«l 

States  and  would  not  have  an  adverse  elTe^ 

The^ro^^'^  ""^^  "^  "^«  t;nlt:S  eutes  .S 

(h)    The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 

Sf  ,t^  tiM^^f.^'"'  °'  '^^  r^^m^t 
under    this    title    the   export   of   any  enenrv 

producing  commodity  wh^ch  he  det^n^ 
««inl  '^:°'"»«  •  temporary  export  for  proc- 
•"V^«  P^n>o««i  to  a  foreign  country^d 
will  result  in  a  subsequent  import  of  s^h 
commodity  to  the  United  States;  or 

(3)  such  export  will  be  offset  by  a  subse- 
quent import  of  another  energy  producing 
commodity  or  other  matter  essential  to  the 
energy  needs  of  the  United  States. 

8*.  807.  AdmlnUtratlon  — The  Secretary 
to  authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regu- 


lations as  may  be  necessary  Including  rules 
and  regulations — 

1 1 )  providing  for  the  reduction,  suspension, 
or  termination  of  the  aUocatlon  of  any  com- 
modity made  under  this  tlUe  to  any  foreign 
country  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  coun- 
try u  reeiportlng  all  or  any  portion  of  such 
allocation  under  circumstances  that  tend  to 
disrupt  the  regulatory  program  esUbllshed 
under  this  title; 

(3)  limiting  or  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
transfer  after  issuance  of  export  licenses 
l&aued  tmder  this  title  If  the  Secretary  finds 
such  limitation  or  prohibition  necessary  to 
the  orderly  administration  of  the  regulatory 
program  established  under  this  title;  and 

(3)  exempting  from  application  of  this 
Act  any  commodity  the  domestic  production 
of  which  the  Secretary  determines  wUl  eqixal 
or  exceed  domestic  and  foreign  demand. 

8«c.  308.  Use  of  Funds. — Pees  received  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  304  shall  be  de- 
posited In  a  special  account  in  the  Treasury 
and  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  vear  lim- 
itation for  the  purpose  of  conducting  re- 
search with  respect  to  the  more  efBclent  use 
of  existing  energy  sources  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  energy  sources. 

Redesignate  title  in  as  title  IV.  and  re- 
designate sections  301  through  315  and  aU 
cross-references  thereto  In  the  bill  as  sec- 
tions 401  through  415  Redesignate  subse- 
quent title  and  sections  accordingly. 

AMrtTDICENT   NO.    SSS  ' 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.* 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill   IS.  2589),  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    600    THBOTTGH    NO.    8»3 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  propo.'-.ed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  25891.  supra. 

AMX.VDMKNT    NO      695 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  « S.  2589 ' ,  supra. 


INDEPENDENT    SPECIAL    PROSECU- 
TOR ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    688 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr  HART  i  for  himself,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  TtmNEY,  and  Mr 
Mathias)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill 
IS  26111  to  insure  the  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  laws  and  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  Justice;  establish  an  Independ- 
ent special  prosecutor. 


YEAR-ROUND  DAYLIGHT  SAVTNQ 
TIME— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO      604 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table  I 

Mr  DOLE  ifor  himself.  Mr,  Helms,  Mr 
THtTRMoin).  and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  Jolhtly  to  the  bill  <S. 
2702  >  to  provide  that  daylight  saving 
time  shaU  be  observed  on  a  year-roimd 
basis. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AXKMSICKNT    NO.  ,S«S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranstow,  the 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEncER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  645  to  H.R.  3153,  to  ex- 
tend to  certain  recipients  of  annuity  or 
pension  xmder  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  the  treatment  accorded  to  certain 
social  security  recipients  under  section 
249E  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972,  as  amended. 

AMENDMXNT    NO.    651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr! 
McIntyre),  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes  I ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson  ),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No 
651,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  biU 
IH.R.  11104J,  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  of  $10,700,000,000  In  the 
public  debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod to  which  this  temporary  limit  ap- 
pHes  to  Jime  30. 1974. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
ENERGY  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
RELATED  SUPPLEMENTAL  BUDG- 
ET ESTIMATES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Ageqcies  will  hold  hearings 
November  19  and  20  on  a  number  of  sup- 
plemental items.  Including  energy  pro- 
grams. Hearings  wiU  begin  at  10  ajn. 
Monday  in  room  1114  of  the  Dirksen  Of- 
fice Building. 

Fiscal  year  1974  supplemental  budget 
estimates  before  the  subcommittee  to 
date  total  $77,307,000  in  new  budget  au- 
thority. Additionally,  the  subcommittee 
will  hear  the  fuU  $7,100,000  budget  re- 
quest of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission.  This  Item  was 
passed  o\er  in  the  regular  appropriation 
for  lack  of  authorization.  Legislation  au- 
thorizing a  revamped  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration  is 
expected  to  pass  Congress  shortly. 

The  bulk  of  the  supplemental  esti- 
mates deals  with  accelerated  energy  re- 
search, development,  and  conservation 
They  Involve  the  Alaska  pipeline,  coal  re- 
search, fuel  aHocatlons,  energy  leasing, 
and  new  energy  offices  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Among  other  Items  Is  a  request  of 
nearly  $7  mlUion  from  the  Forest  Service 
to  increase  timber  sales. 

The  hearings  will  begin -with  the 
Forest  Service  and  go  immediately  to  the 
energy  items. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  sub(»mmlttee's  hearing  schedule, 
which  will  be  subject  to  revision  based 
on  the  progress  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RjiroRn. 
as  foUows: 


SuBcoMMrrrEx  on  thi  Dkpabtmknt  of  Iir- 

TERIOB     AND     ReLATXD     AGKNCIXS 
MONDAY.    NOVXMBXS    IB 

Ptorest  Service:  Forest  Protection  and  Uti- 
lization; Forest  Roads  and  Trails. 

Office  of  the  Secretary — Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses; Office  of  Energy  Conseryatlon;  Office 
of  Energy  I>ata  and  Analysis;  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Deyelopment. 

Geological  Survey :  Surveys,  Investigations 
and  Research. 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Office  of  Coal  Research:  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. 

Office  Of  OU  and  Oas:  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management :  Manage- 
ment of  Lands  and  Resources. 

TUESDAY,    NOVXMBZB     20 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe: 
Resource  Management. 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses; Departmental  Operations. 

Office  of  Territories:  Trust  Territories  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

National  CouncU  on  Indian  Opportunity; 
Salaries  and  Expanses. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develc^ment  Corpo- 
ration: Salaries  and  Ebcpenses. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission;  Salaries  and  Expenses. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  JAPANESE  SUPERSTATE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  experts  who  beHeve  that  the  United 
States  is  m  rapid  decline  and  that  Japan 
will  be  the  dominant  world  power  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  centur>'. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  Japanese  have 
been  able  to  borrow  so  liberaUy  from  our 
technology,  and  use  our  own  concepts 
to  outproduce  us  in  the  world  market- 
place. 

I  do  not  beHeve  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  United  States  lose  its  position  as  a 
superpower,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  wUl 
hap{>en  if  we  do  not  have  some  change 
in  the  attitudes  of  Am^cans  and  Ameri- 
can leaders  in  (3ovemment.  labor,  and 
Industry. 

Japan  went  to  school  on  the  United 
States  and  rose  rapidly  from  the  ashes  of 
World  War  II  to  become  a  first-rank 
industrial  power;  now  it  is  time  for  us 
to  take  a  few  lessons  from  Japan. 

Recently  I  received  a  magazine,  United 
States/Japan  Outlook,  which  Included 
an  article  by  S.  L  Hayakawa  entlUed, 
"2001:  The  Japanese  Superstate?"  I 
am  especially  interested  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  labor-management  relations  In 
Japan  as  compared  with  the  United 
States.  This  may  weU  be  the  real  key 
to  survival — or  destruction — of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  to  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  &re  conceifeed  about  this  vital 
matter. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

3(X>I:  Thx  Japanxsi  Sttphstati? 
(By  S.  I.  Hayakawa) 
Do  you  r«mAmber  the  fevvrlah  building  of 
fallout  shelters  In  1961  in  anticipation  of  a 
Soviet   nuclear    attack?    Do   you    remember 
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people    storing    cas«e    of    food    and    bottled 

water? 

Herman  Kahn.  who  wrote  his  terrifying 
book,  "Our  Thermonuclear  War,"  in  19«0, 
contributed  much  to  our  panic  of  that 
period.  He  Insisted  on  "thlnJang  the  un- 
thinkable." What  would  war  with  hydrogwi 
bomba  actually  be  like?  I  denounced  the 
book  at  the  time,  but  In  retrospect  I  must 
admit    that   someone   had    to   write   it. 

Hence  I  am  a  little  puzzled  that  Herman 
Kahn'3  book,  "The  Emerging  Japanese  Su- 
perstate Challenge  and  Response  has  cre- 
ated 3o  little  stir  In  the  UjS.  In  It,  Kahn 
predicts  that  by  the  year  3000  Japan  wlU  In 
aU  likelihood  be  the  worlds  leading  economic 
power,  and  that  the  21st  century  wUl  be  the 
"Japanea©  century." 

Since  Japan  decided  In  186a  to  open  Its 
doors  to  the  world,  the  national  goal  of  the 
Japainese  people  has  been  to  catch  up  with 
the  West.  Having  by  this  time  caught  up  In 
most  respects,  their  next  goal  Is  to  surpass 
the   West    How  are  they  doing? 

Well.  Japan  has  recently  surpassed  Eng- 
land. Prance  and  Germany  and  is  behind 
only  the  US.  and  the  Soviet  Union  Japanese 
technological  capabilities  are  now  fully  com- 
petitive with  those  of  the  West  and  the  ob- 
jective of  surpassing  the  West,  says  Kahn 
Is  now  In  sight  By  th^  end  of  this  century 
or  early  In  the  next.  Japan  will  be  foremoet, 
economically  and  technologically. 

The  reasons  for  this  tremendous  success 
since  the  devastation  of  World  War  n  lie  in 
the  Japanese  character  says  Kahn  "The 
Japanes^see  themselves  not  as  a  society  of 
lndivid«s.  but  as  a  national  family  in  which 
all  people  and  all  companies  cooperate  to 
make  the  nation  stronger." 

The  key  to  "Japan,  Inc."  Is  growth  The 
keys  to  growth  are  unity  and  loyalty  The 
Japanese  watch  growth  rates  the  way  Ameri- 
cans watch  baaebaU  standings.  In  his  com- 
ments on  Japanese  character,  Kahn  often 
sounds  like  Ruth  Benedict,  to  whose  great 
study  of  Japanese  culture.  "The  Chrysanthe- 
^^^'^  the  sword"  ( 1046) .  he  makes  grate- 
ful  acknowledgement. 

In  Japan  no  one  would  criticize  such  a 
^^"""^^  Jl  -Whats  good  for  General 
Motors  Is  good  for  the  country."  Whats  good 

t^^^^tJ^^  °'  '"'^°  ^*°^"  ^  assumed 
to  be  good  for  Japan,  because  it  is  Japan 
•gainst   the   rest   of   the   world.   Everybody— 

Wentlfles  the  success  of  Japanese  business 
"^th  the  success  of  the  nation— and  Indi- 
vidual success 

t iZ^k'^"'!'^-'"  revealed  In  the  clo«  coopera- 
tion which  Hows  among  Japanese  Arms  Of 
course,  employees  and  executives  try  as  hard 
"-possible  to  further  the  interests  of  their 
o^  companies,  but  everyone  takes  pleasure 
to  any  Japanese  success.  Thus  there  exists  a 
Wnd  of  open  society  within  business  circles 
Lhi.K  ,«"nP«tltors    share     InformaUon 

Which    would    be    considered    secret    in    the 

Members  of  Japan,  Inc.  are  loyal.  When 
u  °^°  »^°*  »  contract  to  work  for  a  company 
It  IS  like  entering  marriage  It  is  for  life 
There  are  rights  and  duties  on  each  side  to 
be  honored  Employees  know  that  they  will 
never  be  flred.  The  company  U  a  family 
which  takes  care  of  everyone.  In  return  tot 

iZt^Jt  '^  '^°^  to  do  «,  because 
high  ^owth  rates  permit  so  much  expan- 
sion  that  there  to  always  a  place  for  s^ry- 

Loyalty  Is  not  something  to  hide  but 
something  to  celebrate  Every  morning  work- 
ers at  MatsuahlU  Electric,  as  In  hundreds 
of  other  companies,  sing  their  company  song 
before  beginning  work.  They  sing  with  an 
enth.jsiasm  and  gusto  which  Americans 
would  And  embarrassing,  if  not  ridiculous 

Even  unions  in  Japan  are  loyal  to  busi- 
ness. They  lobby  and  apply  pressure  to  ob- 
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tain  demands  they  consider  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. But  they  would  never  go  so  far  as 
to  let  their  companies  be  hurt  Most  Amer- 
ican unions  assume  an  adversary  relatlou- 
ahip  between  employers  and  employees^^ud 
proceed  on  that  assumption.  Unions  rarely 
work  with  corpKjratlous,  but  organize  against 
them. 

Because  of  the  loyalty  of  Japanese  work- 
ers, their  unity  and  willingness  to  work  long 
hours  and  to  sacrlflco  present  consumption 
In  favor  of  capital  Investment,  the  Japanese 
economy  is  growing  at  a  rate  exceeding  10 
per  cent  a  year,  or  about  twice  that  of  UB. 
economic  growth.  Moreover,  the  VB.  is  In- 
creasingly finding  itself  clobbered  in  world 
markets. 

I  wonder  If  American  union  leadership 
worries  about  problems  such  as  these?  What 
good  does  It  do  to  get  wage  increases  for 
union  members  from  »3  an  hour  to  Vt.  from 
17  to  •IS,  from  »16  to  %22,  If  as  a  result  the 
company  transfers  Its  operation  to  West  Ger- 
many or  Taiwan — or  goes  out  of  business 
altogether? 

The  question  Is  not  hypothetical.  It's  been 
happening  for  years.  Herman  Kahn  is  per- 
suaded that  Japan  may  very  well  come  out 
the  winner  as  a  result 
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LONG-RANGE  STUDY  AND  HEAR- 
INGS ON  FXDREIGN  INVESTMENT 
rv  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr  President, 
dramatic  changes  are  occurring  in  for- 
eign investment  In  the  United  States  Its 
slow  but  steady  growth  over  the  last  two 
decades  has  increased  slgniflcanly  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  it  has  begun  to 
penetrate  a  wide  spectrun.  of  American 
Industry.  It  now  extends  to  mining, 
manufacturing,  lumbering,  and  farming 
All  indications  are  that  substantially  ac- 
celerated expansion  can  be  expected  in 
the  future. 

Japanese  Interests  recently  bought  al- 
most 200  acres  of  land  in  New  York  for 
a  st«€l  mil]  In  California,  they  are  as- 
.sembllng  television  sets  and  expanding 
Into  picture  tube  production.  In  Wiscon- 
sin, a  major  Japanese  firm  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  $6  million  soy  sauce  plant  on  a 
former  cornfield.  Japanese  Interests  have 
acquired  timberland  in  the  West  and  coal 
mines  in  West  Virginia  and  have  made 
bids  to  acquire  controlling  interests  in 
one  of  the  Nations  largest  industrial 
companies.  American  Metal  Climax  Real 
estate  specuJatlon  and  land  for  farm 
production  are  being  eyed  with  increas- 
ing Interest 

The  Japanese  are  far  from  alone  The 
British,  who  already  account  for  the 
greatest  proportion  of  foreign  invest- 
ment here,  are  expanding  their  US  in- 
vestments rapidly  One  indication  Ls  the 
recent  takeover  of  Oimbels.  a  well-known 
department  store,  by  the  American 
branch  of  British  American  Tobacco 
Earlier,  another  British  company  ac- 
quired FYanklin  Stores,  a  well-known 
discount  house. 

West  German  investment,  already 
substantial.  Is  also  expanding  rapidly. 
The  French  are  close  behind  Mlchelln 
is  building  two  tire  plants  in  South  Caro- 
lina valued  at  more  than  $200  million 
Volvo  of  Sweden  has  Just  announced 
plans  to  build  an  auto  assembly  plant  in 
Virginia,  and  the  Canadians  have  made 
a  bid   to  take  over  the  Texasgulf  Co. 


Foreign  banks,  as  well,  are  aggressively 
expanding  their  U.S.  operations.  The 
recent  agreement  of  Britain's  Floyd's 
Bank  to  acquire  First  Western  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  California  is  but  one  ex- 
ample. 

The  upshot  is  that  foreign  Invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  now  stands 
at  close  tc  |15  billion  Just  a  little  over 
10  years  ago  it  stood  at  only  about  half 
that  level  Over  the  past  two  decades  It 
has  averaged  a  healthy  7-peicent  In- 
crease per  year  Today,  it  is  growing  at 
an  accelerating  rate. 

Manj-  factors  contribute  to  the  trend. 
Large  dollar  holdings  in  Europe,  Japan, 
and|  the  oil-producing  countries  provide 
a  ready  pool  of  resources.  The  weakened 
state  of  the  dollar  makes  It  a  less  at- 
tractive currency  to  hold.  A  logical  outlet 
Is  investment  in  the  United  Slates.  At 
the  same  time,  other  currencies  have  in- 
creased in  value  against  the  dollar  as 
a  result  of  successive  dollar  devaluations. 
As  a  consequence,  the  deutsche  mark, 
the  yen.  and  other  foreign  currencies 
now  go  considerably  further  In  the 
United  States. 

Declines  in  the  stock  market  have 
stretched  those  currencies  even  further. 
Many  U.S.  stocks  are  now  available  at 
relatively  low  prices.  Low  US  price-earn- 
ings ratios  contrast  favorably  with 
higher  prlce-eamlngs  ratla-;  In  Europe, 
Record  high  interest  rates  also  Increase 
the  appeal  of  US  debt  Instruments. 

Dollar  devaluation  also  mean.s  that 
goods  from  abroad  now  cost  more  In  the 
United  States.  Higher  prices  mean  lower 
sales  for  foreign  manufacturers.  Foreign 
corporations  see  direct  US  operations 
as  a  way  to  offset  reduced  sales. 

Direct  U.S.  operations  also  eliminate 
transportation  costs  and  put  foreign 
competitors  in  closer  touch  with  the  huge 
American  market  In  addition,  the  tradi- 
tional advantage  of  operations  abroad 
due  to  lower  labor  costs  Is  rapidly  van- 
ishing since  European  and  Japanese  wage 
rates  have  recently  Increased  dramatl-  . 
cally. 

A  further  factor  undoubtedly  Is  a  de- 
sire to  develop  protected  sources  of  raw 
materials  and  other  supplies  Food  and 
energ>-  shortages  are  a  worldwide  phe- 
nomenon, and  aggressive  attempts  to  ac- 
quire and  control  assured  sources  of  sup- 
ply can  be  expected  Agricultural  land 
could  well  become  a  prime  target. 

At  this  point  the  dimensions  of  foreign 
Investment  in  the  United  States  are  not 
well  understood  The  data  base  is  .sketchy 
at  best  and  measurement  pre.sents  difB- 
cult  statistical  problems  More  Important, 
little.  If  any,  consensus  exists  on  the 
long-range  impact  on  vital  US  Interests. 
From  a  balance-of-payments  stand- 
point, the  Initial  effect  Is  favorable  Over 
time,  the  favorable  effect  will  continue 
so  long  as  Inflows  exceed  outflows  For- 
eign direct  investment  can  also  result  in 
Increased  job  opportunltles,^nd  produce 
fresh  Injections  of  new  technology  In 
addition,  new  markets  may  be  opened,  old 
markets  rejuvenated,  and  competition 
stimulated  All  these  are  benefits  to  the 
American  economy 

On   the   other   liand.   potentially   ad- 
verse consequences   cannot   be   Ignored. 
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Foreign  purchases  of  already  scare  re- 
sources Incresise  the  pressures  on  prices. 
Land  costs  In  many  areas  are  already 
at  levels  which  put  Intolerable  strains 
on  housing  costs.  Increased  prices  for 
agricultural  land  will  increase  the  cost 
of  agricultural  production  and  eventually 
the  price  of  food.  Foreign  ownership  of 
natural  resources  such  as  coal  mines, 
timber,  and  farmlands  may  mean  diver- 
sion of  critically  needed  raw  materials 
to  foreign  markets.  Not  to  be  overlooked 
is  the  possibility  that  control  of  UjS. 
corporations  In  essential  industries  such 
as  steel,  oil,  coal,  and  electronics,  to 
name  but  a  few,  may  interfere  with  na- 
tional and  foreign  policy  on  resource  use 
and  industrial  development. 

Monetary  control,  as  well,  may  be  af- 
fected Expanded  foreign  bank  opera- 
tions here  have  ar  impact  on  the  abtUty 
of  the  banking  system  to  respond  to 
changes  in  monetar>-  policy.  In  addition, 
they  may  present  serious  competitive 
problems  for  US  banks  which  are  geo- 
graphically restricted  in  their  operations 
while  their  foreign  competitors  are  not. 
Serious  as  these  domestic  consequences 
may  be.  they  cannot  be  considered  in 
isolation.  Foreign  investment  In  the 
United  States  has  significant  implica- 
tions for  the  United  States  in  the  inter- 
national commimlty  Until  now,  for  the 
United  States,  International  Investment 
has  largely  been  a  one-way  street.  Amer- 
icans have  traditionally  looked  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  the  arena  for  expan- 
sion. Now  the  advanced  countries  of  the 
world  are  beginning  to  look  on  the  United 
States  In  a  jdmiiftr  light. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  think 
of  Itself  as  an  economic  fortress.  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment here  may  grow  to  over  $35  bil- 
lion during  the  next  10  years — more  than 
double  its  present  level.  Foreign  com- 
panies may  soon  become  as  familiar  here 
as  American  companies  abroad  We  will 
thus  grow  Increasingly  interdependent, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward foreign  Investors  will  affect  the  at- 
titude of  the  rest  of  the  world  toward 
U.S  Investors. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  no  co- 
herent policy  on  foreign  investment  in 
this  country.  Indeed,  except  In  some  very 
limited  instances  such  as  restraints  on 
foreign  holdings  in  atomic  energy  proj- 
ects, communications  systems,  and  the 
use  of  public  lands,  the  United  States  has 
no  policy  at  all. 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  policy, 
many  Stales  have  acted  Most  have  ag- 
gressively sought  foreign  Investment,  but 
some  have  Imposed  restraints  In  bank- 
ing there  have  been  several  signiflcant 
developments  recently  The  California 
Legislature  has  just  considered  a  bill  to 
prohibit  further  charters  and  new 
branches  to  foreign  banks  unless  foreign 
countries  grant  reciprocal  rights  to  Cali- 
fornia banks.  A  new  Illinois  law  permits 
foreign  banks  to  open  downtown  Chicago 
branches  only  If  Chicago  banks  are  ac- 
corded reciprocal  rights  In  these  and 
other  areas,  further  State  efforts  to  deal 
with  foreign  c-ommeixlal  Interests  can  be 
expected. 


We  ctmnot  permit  so  serious  a  matter 
as  this  to  be  regulated  by  50  different 
jurisdictions.  We  also  cannot  permit  a 
national  policy  to  develop  by  default. 
Other  nations  have  long  had  controls  on 
foreign  investments,  and  many  are  tak- 
ing further  steps  in  light  of  worldwide 
.shortages  of  essential  productive  sources. 
At  this  point  we  do  not  know  whether  we 
need  controls  or,  if  needed,  what  they 
might  be. 

More  signiflcant  is  the  absence  of  any 
internationally  agreed-upon  rules  relat- 
ing to  international  investment.  Trade 
and  monetary  matters  have  long  been 
subject  to  international  rules.  In  ad- 
dition, through  GATT  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  there  is  a  forum 
for  raising  and  resolving  issues  of  com- 
mon concern  in  these  areas.  Yet  for  for- 
eign investment,  each  nation  is  left  to  de- 
velop Its  policies  in  isolation.  The  devel- 
opment of  International  rules  and  a 
forum  to  deal  with  common  investment 
questions  needs  to  be  explored. 

The  benefit  to  U.S.  companies  invest- 
ing and  operating  overseas  can  be  sig- 
nificant. United  States  investment 
abroad  far  outstrips  foreign  investment 
ir.  the  United  States.  Yet,  U.S.  companies 
abroad  face  growing  discrimination. 
United  Litates  companies,  therefor^  have 
much  to  gain  from  an  international  in- 
vestment climate  which  favors  reciproc- 
ity, as  well  as  stability. 

I  believe  we  must  take  steps  now  to  de- 
velop the  facts  and  determine  our  pol- 
icy objectives.  We  carmot  wait  until  we 
are  faced  with  a  crisis  of  foreign  control, 
interference  with  critical  national  in- 
terests, a  web  of  Inconsistent  statutes 
and  regulations,  or  a  breakdown  in  the 
international  investment  climate.  Nor 
can  we  act  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Accordingb'  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance  is  beginning 
a  study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  for- 
eign investment  in  this  coimtry  and  its 
implications  for  national  policy  We  need 
a  firm  understanding  of  the  facts  and 
a  thorou^  appreciation  of  their  implica- 
tions. In  the  course  of  our  study,  we  will 
explore  the  relation  of  U.S.  policy  to 
the  prospects  for  U.S.  investment  abroad 
and  the  overall  climate  for  international 
Investment.  In  that  context  we  will  ex- 
amine the  prospects  for  multilateral  ar- 
rangements to  deal  with  common  invest- 
ment questions.  Our  objective  is  to  iden- 
tify the  Issues  and  explore  all  policy  al- 
ternatives. 

Initial  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  will  be  held 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  The 
exact  dates  will  be  announced  in  the  near 
future.  All  interested  persons  should  con- 
tact Stanley  J.  Marcuss,  the  Interna- 
tional Fintince  Subcommittee  Counsel,  in 
room  5300,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing—225-7391. 


LEGISLATIVE  ACl'lVI'I'lES  OP 
SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  years  I  have  made  It  a  practice 
to  Insert  in  the  Cohgressional  Record  a 
categorical  breakdown  of  my  legislative 


activities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  fur- 
ther Ustlng  of  my  bUls  and  votes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

LxciSLATnE  AcTTvmis  or  Sinatob 
HvGH  Scott 

AMSaiCAN    BVSLNESe BSD   CONCaESa 

Legitlation 

S.  804 — To  further  Improve  federal  assist- 
ance to  small  business  concerns  In  financing. 
structural,  ojjeratlonal  or  other  changes  to 
meet  standards  required  pursuant  to  law 

S.  1415 — To  assist  In  the  financing  of  small 
business  concerns  which  are  disadvantaged 
because  of  certain  social  or  economic  con- 
siderations not  generally  applicable  to  other 
business  enterprises. 

S.  2136 — To  extend  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way— Great  Lakes  navigational  season  de- 
monstration program  for  another  2'2   years. 

S.  Con.  Res  11 — To  express  a  national 
policy  with  respect  to  support  of  the  United 
States  fishing  Industry. 

Votes 
Voted  for  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  the  Management  Relations  Act 
.Ajuendments. 

Voted  for  the  Small  Business  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Voted  for  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

82D   CONGBESS 

Legislation 

S.  3452 — To  amend  the  Trademark  Act  to 
extend  the  time  for  filing  oppositions,  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  filing  reasons 
of  appeal  In  the  Patent  OfBce.  and  to  pro- 
vide for  awarding  attorney  fees. 

S.  3708 — To  amend  the  tariff  and  Jrade  laws 
of  the  U.S  and  for  other  purposes 

S  3891— To  amend  th^  Small  Business  Act 
to  assist  m  the  financing  of  small  businesses 
which  are  disadvantaged  because  of  certain 
social  or  economic  considerations  not  gen- 
erally applicable  to  other  business  enter- 
prises. 

Amend  #1392  to  HJl.  15692— To  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  the  Inter- 
est rate  on  Small  Buslr.eas  Administration 
disaster  loans. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS— 93D    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S  J.  Res.  10 — To  provide  for  voluntary  non- 
denomlnatlonal   prayer   In   public   schools. 

S.J.  Res.  20 — To  designate  January  15  of 
each  year  as  "Martin  Luther  King  Day." 

930    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S  1664 — To  authorize  additional  appropri- 
ations for  the  U-S  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

8  1769 — To  establish  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration and  for  other  purposes 

S.  2515 — A  bill  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers 

S  3025 — To  prohibit  records  of  deeds  from 
giving  Implicit  recognition  to  racially  re- 
strictive covenants. 

S  3121 — To  extend  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  for  five  years,  to  expand 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  include 
discrimination  or  because  of  sex.  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

S  J  Res  7 — To  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  extending  the  right  to 
vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older 

S  J  Res  79 — To  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women 

Amend    to  H.R    9272 — To  restore  the  full 
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amount  of  the  fuoda  cut  by  the  House  from 
the   flscal   year    1973  Budget   for  the   BquAl 
Emplpyment  Opportunity  Commttelon. 
Vote* 

Voted  for  the  propoeed  constltutlatuJ 
amendment  extending  the  right  to  voU  to 
dtlzeoA  aged  18  or  older. 

Voted  for  Emergency  School  Aid  and  Qual- 
ity* Integrated  Education   Act  of   1871 

Voted  to  establish  an  Independent  Office 
of  General  Counsel  within  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

Voted  for  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Enforcement  Act  of  1872. 

Voted  for  propoeed  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  equal  nghU  for  men  and  women. 

Voted  for  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
menuof  1972. 

•tsT  coNouaa 
Vofej 

Vot«d  to  prohibit  assutanoe  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  transferred  property  or  serrtces 
to  nonpublic  schooU  practicing  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Voted  for  an  additional  $160  mlUlon  for 
emergency  school  assutance  for  desegregat- 
ing local  educational  agencies. 

Voted  to  give  the  Equal  Emplovment  Op- 
portunity Commission  the  power  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders. 

Voted  for  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Enforcement  Act  of  1970 

Voted  for  the  propoeed  constitutional 
amendment  granting  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women. 


OOIfBT71fn 930    CONC 

Legislation 
S.    607— To    strengthen    the    Lead    Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Preveritlon  Act. 
8.  108a— To  repeal  the  bread  tax. 
8.  1451— To  require  the  disclosure  of  In- 
gredients on  the  labels  of  all  foods. 
Votei 
Voted  for  the  state  and  pyderal  Meat  and 
Poultry  Inspection   Act   Amendments 

•  20    CONCEKSS 

Legislation 
a.  4004— To  prohibit  the  transportation  or 
shipment   within   the   0S.  of  gas  cylinders 
not  inspected  m  the  UB  cyiinoers 

Votes 

Voted  for  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act  AmendmenU  at  1972. 

Voted  for  Pood.  Drug,  and  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  of  1972. 

Voted  to  authorize  continuation  of  con- 
sumer action  and  cooperative  demonstration 
programs  with  OJB.O. 

oantus* — »3D  coNGRxaa 

Legislation 

8.  440— To  make  rules  governing  the  use 

of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Onlt«l  SUtes  In 

t)^  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 

th®  T*^A^t~'^°  P*y  tribute  to  members  of 
m  In^Mnr"'''  "^°  *'"  '"'*'°«  "^  •«»°^ 
S.  Res.  117— To  commemorate  the  loes  and 
suffering  of  the  dead  and  wounded  members 
or  the  Armed  Forces  occasioned  by  the  war 
m  Vietnam. 

eZO   CONGRXSS 

Legislation 

8.  3418— To  authorize  members  of  the 
irmed  forces  who  are  in  a  missing  status  to 
accumulate  leave  without  ItmlUtlons 

S.  Res  203— To  revitalize  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  to  seek 
mutual  force  reductions  in  Europe. 

3-J  R««-  243— To  approve  the  acceptance 
by  the  President  for  the  VS.  of  the  interim 
•grewnent  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U^BJl 


on    certain    mMunires    with    respect    to   the 
limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms. 
Votes 

Voted  for  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty. 

Voted  for  a  Joint  resolution  to  urge  the 
President  to  seek  a  future  strategic  weapons 
limitation  treaty  which  would  not  limit  the 
U.S.  to  levels  of  Intercontinental  strategic 
forces  Inferior  to  limits  provided  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

cDucATiON^-eso  ooHoaaM 
Votes 
Voted  for  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts    and    the    Humanities    Amendment    of 
1973. 

9  so   CONOKXSS 

Legislation 

Amend.  #923  to  8.  S68 — To  permit  limited 
busing  for  legitimate,  educational  purposes. 

Amend.  #947  to  S  959 — To  prohibit  a 
teacher-student  assignment  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

Votei 

Voted  for  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

Voted  for  Comprehensive  Headstart  Child 
Development  and  Family  Service  Act  of  1972. 

KNVtSONMXMT     AND     CONSnVATIOH tSO     CON- 

oaxas 

Legislation 

S.    173 — To    authorize    the    reinstatement 

and  extension  of  the  authorization   for  the 

beach   erosion    oontrol    project   for   Pnsque 

Isle  Peninsula.  Erie,  Pa. 

8.J    Res.  24 — To  ask  the  President  to  de- 
clare the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  Septem- 
ber as  "National  Hunting  and  FUhlng  Day  ' 
Votes 

Voted  for  the  Convention  with  Japan  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds  and  their  environ- 
ment. 

sao  CON  ouss 
Legislation 

S.  3605 — To  authorize  the  reinstatement 
and  extension  of  the  authorization  for  the 
beach  erosion  control  project  for  Presque 
Isle  Peninsula.  Errie.  Pa. 

S  4112 — To  designate  cerUln  lands  as 
wildernesses. 

SJ  Reo.  158 — To  declare  a  "dean-up 
America  Day."  and  urge  the  participation  erf 
all  Americans. 

Votes 

Voted  for  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 

Voted  for  the  withholding  of  the  Land 
Use  Policy  and  Assistance  Funds  from  any 
state  after  6  years  If  Its  program  was  not  In 
compliance  with  certain  Federal  Pollution 
guidelines. 

Voted  to  assure  that  public  and  private 
developments  under  the  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act  would  conform 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

Voted  for  the  Environmental  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972. 

rxonuL  sLccnoNS — eao  comckess 
Legislation 

8.  1094 — To  Improve  the  regulation  of  Fed- 
eral election  campaign  activities  thrDUgh 
the  creation  of  an  Independent  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  to  monitor  and  enforce  the 
law. 

8.  1095 — To  suspend  the  "equal  time" 
provision  of  the  broadcasting  law  for  all 
candidates  for  federal  office. 

8.  1096 — To  provide  for  a  campaign  mall 
privilege  at  reduced  rates,  for  qualified  can- 
didates for  Federal  office. 

8.  1087— To  provide  that  political  contri- 
bution are  not  subject  to  the  gift  tax. 

8.  2297 — To  provide  public  financing  of 
Senate  and  House  elections,  and  to  bar  the 
option  0*  private  financing  for  niajor  par-y 


candidates  In  all  Federal  elections. 

S.J.  Res.  110-  Tr  estabiuh  a  nonpartisan 
oommlsslon   of   '"l-.-n!    p.-  tion   reform. 

Voted  for  the  hi^ip,«.  K.ectlon  Campaign 
hex,  Amendments  .jf   1873 

Voted  to  create  a  nonpartisan  oommlSBlon 
on  federal  election  reform 

92D  CONGKXSS 

Legislation 

SJ.  Res.  245 — To  authorize  the  President 
to  designate  the  calendar  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1972  as  "National  Voter  Registration 
Month." 

Votes 

Voted  to  prohibit  any  political  committee 
not  authortoed  with  respect  to  a  candidate 
for  President  or  Vice  President  from  contri- 
buting more  than  $1,000  In  his  behalf. 

Voted  for  Revenue  Act  of  1971  which  In- 
cluded the  nnanclnj  of  PresldenUal  Elec- 
tions through  a  check-off  system  for  In- 
come taxes. 

-v^roaocir    ait  aims — sao    coiraaxss 

Legislation 
8.  440 — To  make  rules  governing  the  use 
of  the  Armed   Forces  of   the   United   States 
In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 

Congress.  

Votes 
Voted  for  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency  Authortzatlon  Act  of   1973. 

920      CONGKXSS 

Legislation 

8.  3708— The  Fair  International  Trade  Act 
of  1972. 

3.  4012— To  make  additional  visas  avaU- 
able  for  immigrants  from  certain  foreign 
countries 

8.  Res  202- To  revitalize  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  to  seek 
mutual  force  reductions  in  Europe. 

S.J  Res.  242 — A  Joint  resolution  approv- 
ing the  acceptance  by  the  President  for  the 
U.S.  of  the  Interim  agreement  between  the 
V.SJi..  and  the  USSR,  on  certain  measures 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic 
offensive  arms. 

Votes 

Voted  for  Equal  Export  Opportunity  Act 
and  International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1972. 

Voted  for  Interim  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  USSR,  on  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  weapons. 

HKALTH — 93  D      CONGRXSS 

Legislation 
8.  667 — To  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  from  unnecessary  medical  ex- 
posure to  Ionizing  radUtlon 

S  J.  Res.  80 — To  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
the  month  of  May  in  each  year  as  "NatlOQJd 
Arthritis  Month." 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Extension  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Systems  Development  Act  of  1973. 

•3D      CONGRESS 

Legislation 
SJ    Res    180 — To  authorize   the   iTesldeiit 
to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation   desi^r^at- 
ing  the  month  of  May  In  each  year  a**     Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month." 

8.   3136 — To  regulate  the   amom.t      f  lead 
and  cadmium  which   mav  be   reieased   from 
glazed,  ceramic,  or  enamel  dlr.:ieni,ftT-e 
Votef 

Voted  for  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972. 


Voted  for  medical  n-seurch  Into  causes  and 
cure   tf   aadden   infant    death   syndrome. 

Vot*a  fSr  Ftxxl.  Ur.!^  and  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  of  lyT-.^ 

Voted    f>r   Child   Nutrition   Act   of    1972 

Voted  for  Narcotic  Addict  RehabUltatlon 
Amendments  of  1972 

Voted  Ui  make  maintenance  drugs  avail- 
able under  Med ii  are 

Voted  t(j  require  that  btateg  not  reduce 
medical  services  they  curreiitly  provide. 

HUMAN    NBEDS »3D   CONGRR8S 

Legislation 

8.  136 — To  authorize  financial  assistance 
for  Opportunities  Industrlallzatio:.   Center.' 

B  478 — To  provide  for  the  striking  of 
rneda^s  In  comnie.TioraLlon  of  Roberto  C.e- 
mente  i  proceeds  from  which  U)  be  used  for 
re'-reatlon    ':ir;:itle.'-    f  T    youth- 

S,  753— To  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  with  respect  to  eligibility  for  reloca- 
tion assLstjuice. 

S.  798 — To  reduce  the  number  of  criminal 
repeaters  by  providing  community-centered 
program.'?  of  suf)ervlslon  and  .services  for  per- 
sons charged  with  ofTenM>8  against  the 
United  States 

9  1144 — To  establish  a  national  program 
of  Federal  In&uran'-e  agnhmt  catastrophic 
dLsasters  i  retroactive  to  cover  Htirrlcane 
Agnes)  . 

S  1431  —To  pro\-ide  for  the  continuation  of 
prij^rnms  authorized  under  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act. 

S.    1434 — To    disregard    chUdren's    benefits 
received   by   an    Individual    under   the   Social 
Security  Act  in  determining  whether  that  In- 
dividual is  a  de;>endent  of  a  taxpayer 
Votes 

Voted  for  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1973. 

voted  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1073. 

SaO  CONGREaSS 

Legislation 

S.  3136 — To  regulate  the  amount  of  lead 
and  cadmium  which  may  be  released  from 
glazed  ceramic,  or  enamel  dlnnerware 

S.  3142 — ^To  provide  $85  million  for  a-sslst- 
ance  to  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  iij  Israe. 

8.  3795. — To  provide  additional  relief  to 
victims  of  Hurricanes  and  Tropical  Storm 
Agnes. 

S.  3971 — To  exclude  from  gross  Income 
amounts  of  disaster  relief  loans  cancelled 
pursuant  to  existing  disaster  aid  laws 

8.  4001 — To  provide  for  the  lIberallz»tlon 
and  automatic  adjustment  i  In  accordance 
with  rising  wage  levels  i  of  the  earnings  test 
under  .•vx-lal  Security  provisions  which  allow 
for  deductions  in  monthly  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  excess  earnings. 

a  4050 — To  revise  and  flmpllfy  the  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  program  and  to  assure 
adequate  funding  for  such  programs 

S  Con  Res  91 — To  designate  "National 
CK)spel  Re.'ictie  Month  " 

SJ  Res.  126  To  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  month  of  January  of  each 
year  as  "National  Volunteer  Blood  Donor 
Month." 

8  J  R«!  246^— To  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  first  Sunday  of  December  as 
"National  Fellowship  Day  " 

Amend.  #fl23  to  S  659^To  permit  limited, 
legitimate  busing  of  school  children. 

Amend.  #1393  to  H.R.  15692 — To  provide 
disaster  aid  to  nonprofit  educational  Institu- 
tions. 

Amend.  #1392  to  HR  15692 — To  reduce 
the  Interest  rate  on  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration disaster  loans 

Votes 

Voted  for  Comprehensive  Headstart,  Child 
Development  and  PamUy  Service  Acrt  of  1972. 

Voted  for  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1872 


Voted  for  Food.  Drug,  and  Consumer  F*rod- 
uct  Safety  Act  of  1972. 

Voted  for  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

Voted  for  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1972, 

Voted  for  maintenance  drugs  to  be  avali- 
able  under  medicare . 

Voted  to  require  that  States  not  reduce 
medical  services  they  currently  provide. 

Voted  to  provide  additional  legal  Bervioes 
for  the  elderly  poor. 

Voted  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1972. 

Voted  for  the  Older  Americans  Community 
Service  Employment  Act.  ^ 

JOB      OPPOHTTNTTTES      AND      REGIONAL      DrVXLOP- 
MENT 930     CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S,    1475 — To    allow    a    double    investment 
credit  for  certaia  property  placed  In  service 
In  rural  areas  which  will  assist  in  providing 
new  eniploymeut  opportunities 
Votes 

Voted  for  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1973 

Vo^^-d  for  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlou  .^ct 
.^niendmentf 

92D     CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S  2981 — To  provide  lor  environmental  Im- 
provements m  Rural  America. 

S.  3497— To  authorize  an  increa&e  in  land 
acquisition  fi.nds  for  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  NHUoiia!  Recreation  Area. 

S,  a5y5  To  authorize  the  re  instate  me  nt 
and  extension  of  the  authorization  for  the 
beach  erosion  cxjntrol  project  for  Presque 
Isle  Peninsula.  Erie.  Pa 

8.  3651 — To  provide  payments  to  locali- 
ties for  hlgh-prlorlty  expenditures,  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  supplement  their  rev- 
enue sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  col- 
lection of  State   Individual    Income   taxes 

S.  3795 — To  provide  additional  relief  to 
victims  of  Hurricane  and  Tropical  Storm 
Agnes. 

Amend,  to  8.  4018 — To  authorize  •2.4  mil- 
lion for  Tamaqua  Flood  protection  on  Wa- 
bash Creek.  Pa. 

Votes 

Voted  to  require  that  laborers  employed 
In  construction  work  financed  from  revenue- 
sharing  funds  be  paid  at  prevailing  wage 
rates 

Voted  for  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
.  Re-enue  Sharing  i  Act  of  1972, 

Voted  to  assure  nondiscrimination  on  ac- 
count of  age  in  government  employment 

Voted  for  01d?r  Americans  Community 
Service  Employment  Act. 

LAW     BNrORCEMENT B3D     CONGRESS 

Legiilatior^ 
S.  Res.  106 — To  urge  the  Attorney  General 
to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor  in  connection 
with     th^Presldentlal     election     of     1972 
(Watcrga<l]T 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1973. 

BSD    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S  .3182 — To  implement  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  crime 
r  f  Genocide. 

S  3833 — To  limit  the  use  of  the  wtU  of 
habeas  corpus. 

BJ  Res.  228 — To  pay  tribute  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  this  country  on  Law 
Day,  May  1,  1973. 

Votes 

Voted  for  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1971. 

Voted  for  ratification  of  Convention  tC' 
Prevent  and  Punish  .A.cts  of  Terrorism. 


Voted  for  Handgun  GoEtroI  Act  of  lfe72. 
Voted  for  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Ac:  Amendments, 

Voted  for  Anll-Hljacklng  Act  of  1972. 

MONTTAHY    AND    nsCAI,    POLICT S3D    CONGRXSS 

Votes 
Voted   for   Economic  Stabilization   Act   of 

1973, 

Voted  for  the  Federal  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Procedure  Act   (B.  373). 

9 2D    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  1323 — To  Impose  a  statutory  limit  on 
Federal  eii>€nditures  and  net  lending  during 
the  flscal  year  1973. 

S.  3651 — To  provide  payments  to  localities 
for  hlgh-prlorlty  expenditures,  to  encourage 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue  sources, 
and  to  authorize  Federal  collection  of  State 
Individuals  Income  taxes 
.  Votes 

Voted  to  repeal  the  ICV  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  local  trainsit  system  b&ses. 

SENIOR   CrrlZENS »3D   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S,  582 — To  provide  social  services  for  the 
aged. 

S.  1684 — To  pronde  that  a  fitidlng  of  per- 
manent and  total  disability  under  social  se- 
curity or  railroad  retirement  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  finding  of  dlsabllty  under  any 
similar  program 

Votes 

Voted  for  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Services  Amendments  of  1973 

»2D    CONGEE-SS 

Votes 

Voted  tc  allow  persons  65  years  of  ago  or 
older  a  phased,  annual  tax  credit  of  up  to 
$300  for  property  taxes  c  r  rer.t  paid  on  resi- 
dence. 

Voted  to  Increase  from  20  to  30  percent 
across-the-board  social  security  benefits. 

TRANSPORTATION  —  93D    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  679 — To  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Nation's  highway  system  by  allowing  States 
and  localities  more  fieiibiltty  in  utilizing 
highway  funds, 

S.  768 — To  provide  Improved  high-speed 
rail  passenger  service  between  Boston  and 
Washington,   through   Philadelphia    by   1976 

.A.mend  to  S,  502 — To  designate  Route  1-70 
m  Pennsylvania  as  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
Highway, 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Airport  Development  Accel- 
eration Act  Of  1973, 

Voted  for  the  Aerial  Hijacking  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  Amendments. 

9  2D    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  3232 — To  provide  more  effective  means 
for  protecting  the  public  In  disputes  Involv- 
ing the  transportation  Industry, 

S.  3782 — To  authorize  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  restore  or  replace  essential  rail- 
road facilities  and  equipment  lost  or  de- 
stroyed as  the  result  of  natural  disasters 
which  occurred  during  the  month  of  June. 
1972. 

S  3796 — Highway  Emergency  Relief  funds 
for  Hurricane  Agnes 

S  3825 — To  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
national  highway  system 

SJ  Fles  226 — Tc  prevent  abandonment  of 
railroad  Hues 

Amend  rl059  to  S.  2760— To  provide  that 
any  railroad  employee  eligible  tc  receive  free 
or  reduced  rate  tran.sportation  by  railroad 
wUl  be  eligible  to  receive  free  or  reduced-rate 
tr&nspor.atlon  on  any  mter-clty  rail  pas- 
senger service 
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Vote*      ♦ 

Voted  for  Airport  Development  Acoeleni- 
Uon  Act  of  1973 

Voted  to  iuthorize  subsldle*  for  majs 
tranaport»tlon  operating  expenses 

Voted  for  Anti-Hijacking  Act  of  1973. 

VXT*«AJ*S — 93D    coNoscaa 
LegUlation 
3.  176 — To  provide  for  a  special  addition 
to    the    penalon    of    veterans,    widows    and 
children  of  World  War  I. 

Votes 

Vot«l  for  the  Veteran  s  Health  Care  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1973 

Voted  for  the  Veteran  s  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Treatment  and  RehabUlUtlon  Act  of  1973. 
820  CO  NO  use 

8.  908— To  exempt  from  Induction  and 
training  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  the 
surviving  sons  of  a  famUy  which  haa'loet 
two  or  more  members  a«  the  result  "vt  mili- 
tary services. 

Votes 

Voted  for  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Assistant  Act  of  1972. 

Supported  amendment  to  give  social  se- 
curity child  beneflts  to  veterans  between  aset 
18  throiigh  22  ^ 


NORTH     CAROLINA     HONORS 
SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN.  JR. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1973.  the  North  Carolina  Awards 
Commission  bestowed  the  Nor^h  Caro- 
lina Award  upon  Ave  North  Cardllnlans 
They  were  Heden  Smith  Bevlngton   who 
received    a    North    Carolina    Award    in 
Literature  for  her  notable  career  as  poet 
and  author:  Ellis  Brevier  Cowling,  who 
received  a  North  Carolina  Award  in  Sci- 
ence for  his  distinguished  research  at 
North  CaroUna  SUte  University  in  plant 
pathology;  Burke  Davis,  who  received  a 
North  Carolina  Award  in  Literature  as  a 
native  of  North  Carolina  living  in  Vir- 
ginia;   Kenneth   Ness,   who   received   a 
North  Carolina  Award  in  the  Pine  Arts 
for  his  notable  contributions  as  artist 
and  teacher  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;   and  our  col- 
league. Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.    who 
received  a  North  Carolina  Award  for  dis- 
tinguished public  service  as  State  legis- 
lator, superior  and  supreme  court  Judge 
US.  Congressman  and  Senator    cham- 
pion of  civil  Ubertles  and  dedicated  de- 
fender of  the  US   Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion accompanying  the  North  Carolina 
Award  to  our  colleague.  Senator  Ervin 
be  prmted  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  printed  as  foUows: 

No«TH    Ca«olina    HoNoaa    Sxkatob    8ai«    J. 

E5RVIN.    J«. 

•Sam  J  Ervin  receives  a  North  Carolina 
Award  for  distinguished  public  service  as 
state  legislator.  Superior  and  Supreme  Court 
Judge.  VB.  Congreesman  and  Senator  cham- 
pion of  clvu  Ubertlee  and  dedicated  defend- 
er of  the  United  SUtee  Constitution.  Bom 
in  Morganton  in  1886.  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HUl 
and  the  Harrard  Law  School,  he  combine. 
enidltton  with  wit.  mountain  Independence 
and  calvinlst  conviction  with  the  love  of 
iiard  work  and  rock-ribbed  integrity   Twice 


wounded    in   World    War   I.    twice   cited    for 
gaUantry  in  action  and  awarded  the  French 
Pourragere.    the    SUver    Star    and    the    Di»- 
tlngulahed  Service  Croas.  he  .^as  risen  to  na- 
tional   and   International   enunence    without 
once  forgetting  the  Tar  Heel  motto       To  Be 
Rather  Than  To  Seem  ■   Endowed   with   the 
18th    Century   Scotch -Irish   settlers'    love    of 
"book    learning",    nourished    on    the    King 
James  Bible  and  full  of  the  mountain  story- 
telling  genius   of    the    Blue    Rulge    foothills. 
he    has    served    his    state    w\th    exceptional 
abUlty.  then  moved  in  mid-night  to  the  V.3. 
Congress  where  his  qualities  as  scholar  and 
statenoan  have  pushed  him  to  the  forefront 
In  a  time  of  national  crisis    The  nation  has 
discovered    Senator    Ervin    in    Id73,    but    his 
fellow  Tar  Heels  remember  his  courage  and 
wladotn  from  a  long  way  back.  Aa  a  young 
state  represenutlve  from   Burke  County   in 
1925  he  played  a  leadership  role  In  helping 
defeat   a  "monkey    bUl"   which    would   have 
made    North    Carolina's    public    schools    a 
laughing  stock.  From  the  time  of  hU  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Senate  when  he  became  a 
member  of  an  earlier  select  committee  in- 
volving   clvU    liberties    to    his    more    recent 
role  as  chairman  of  another  select  committee 
probing    election    politics    and    procedures, 
Senator  Ervin  has  never   forgotten   the  ad- 
monition of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  "no  gov- 
ernment ought   to   be  without   censors   and 
where  the  press   is  free,   no  one  ever  will." 
His  defense  of  constitutional  prlnclplee  has 
been   consistently   courageous,    always   more 
concerned  with  Issues    rather  than  individ- 
uals and  everlastingly  dedicated  to  the  con- 
viction that    In  the  end  it  Is  the  tadlvtdual 

not  society  and  not  any  group — that  is  the 
basic  unit  of  value." 


NEWS  MEDIA  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  after  Pres- 
ident Nixon  dismissed  Special  Prosecu- 
tor Archibald  Cox  there  was  a  flood  of 
mail  and  telegrams  caUing  for  the  resig- 
nation of  or  the  impeachment  of  our 
President. 

Much  of  this  emotional  response  was 
created  by  the  sound  and  fury  employed 
by  the  news  media  in  reporting  the  Cox 
dismissal. 

Now  the  Impeachment  mall  has  sub- 
sided, and  I  am  startmg  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  people  who  are  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  the  manner  in  which  the  tele- 
vision networks  and  some  of  the  national 
press  have  acted. 

It  has  become  very  clear  to  the  dis- 
cerning citizen  that  certain  elements  of 
the  media  are  carrying  on  a  vendetta 
against  President  Nixon,  and  their  hatred 
for  President  Nixon  was  masked  very 
thinly  during  recent  months. 

Many  people — including  some  of  the 
most  promment  people  in  journalism  and 
publishing — are  asking  just  what  role  and 
responsibilities  the  press  has. 

Does  the  press  have  the  right  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  President  and  then  hound 
him  out  of  office? 

That,  in  my  estimation.  Is  exactly  what 
some  journalists  In  both  the  print  and 
electronic  media  believe  their  job  to  be 
Certain  reporters  and  columnists  seem 
to  be  trying  to  set  themselves  up  as  a 
fourth  branch  of  government,  superior  to 
the  other  three,  with  the  power  to  judge 
convict,  and  punish  anyone  in  or  out  of 
government  who  contradicts  their  values 
Dictatorship  by  the  press  is  no  more  ap- 
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pealing  to  me  than  any  other  form  of 
dictatorship 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the 
press  have  an  important  role  in  our  so- 
ciety. My  concern  today  is  as  much  for 
the  future  of  this  precious  institution  as 
It  is  for  the  future  of  our  President  and 
our  Nation 

Perhaps  the  best  llJustraUon  I  can  give 
is  to  put  In  the  Rccord  a  letter  I  received 
this  week  from  a  couple  in  Sun  City.  Ariz. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
6is  follows : 

Sun  Cmr.  Aaiz  ,  November  5.  1973 
Hon   Paul  Fannin, 

VS  Senator,  Russell  Senate  O/Tce  Buildina 
Washington.  DC 
D«AK  SiNAToa  Fannin  We  retired  last  vear 
and  have  had  time  to  listen  to  a  few  more 
television  pn>Krams  We  feel  that  the  corn- 
men  tjitors.  following  speeches  and  preee  con- 
ferences are  extremely  biased  agaUist  the 
Pre«ld«it  and  do  not  give  correct  summa- 
tions. We,  with  most  of  our  neighbors,  feel 
that  this  U  a  dangerous  situation.  It  seems 
this  Is  an  inexcusable  hurt  to  our  President 
and  should  be  corrected  He  doeant  have  a 
chance  with  such  vicious  actions. 

We  hope  that  some  of  the  Arizona  Con- 
gressmen wui  do  something  to  make  a  bal- 
ance of  truth  for  the  television  audience.  If 
It  Is  not  already  too  late 

The  televised  Watergate  hearings  were 
ridiculous  and  a  great  waste  of  tax  pavers 
money.  It  appeared  to  be  Just  campaigning 
by   the  Congressmen   involved 

We  tnwt  that  you  will  help  right  this  un- 
necessary wrong. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  N  Kxuptx 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemper 
because  it  states  so  clearly  and  simply 
how  many  Americans  feel  about  the 
propagandizing  that  they  are  being  sub- 
jected to  on  telelvslon  news  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Another  letter  which  may  be  of  In- 
terest came  to  me  from  a  woman  who 
Identifies  herself  as  "An  Outraged  Amer- 
ican Lady  I  request  that  her  letter  and 
essay  be  pnnted  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  essay  Is  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TxMPE,  Aacs  .  November  7, 1073. 
To:  All  Members  of  the  Ua.  Senate 

All  Members  of  the  U5.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

D«A«  Sni  I  am  attempting  to  launch  an 
appeal  and  plea  to  my  fellow  Americans  and 
our  representatives  with  the  hope  of  cur- 
tailing the  unorthodox  behavior  of  our  na- 
tional networks  and  news  media  toward  all 
of  our  elected  oflJclals 

ThU  Is  also  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  help 
strip  away  the  gags  Imposed  upon  our  repre- 
senutlve bodies  and  grant  them  the  freedom 
of  speech  they  are  entitled  to,  by  law,  with- 
out the  threat  of  personal  harassment  by 
these  news  media  so  that  they  may  function 
Ln  their  proper  capacities. 

I  do  not  presume  u,  set  myself  up  as  Judge 
or  Jury  but  must  allow  my  thoughts  and 
hopes  for  our  great  country  to  be  counted. 

With  these  alms  In  mind.  I  shall  continue 
to  direct  letters  such  as  the  one  herewith 
enclosed  for  your  pertisal 
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Thank  you  for  your  valuable  time. 
An  outraged  American  lady. 

HxLXM  F.  DkAKx. 

AitxaiCA.  Wakx  Up! 

Shame  on  you.  America,  for  allowing  yotir- 
selves  to  become  the  pewns  of  the  American 
Frees,  and  In  pextkrular,  the  TV.  Networks. 
If  this  media  has  become  so  powerful  as  to 
be  able  to  turn  tens  ot  millions  of  Amerloana 
against  their  duly  elected  President  within 
a  matter  of  weeks.  It  would  seem,  to  this 
American,  that  possibly  we  are  voting  for 
the  President  of  the  wrong  organization  I 
Should  we  not.  in  fact,  be  voting  for  the 
President  of  the  national  networks  aivl  their 
board  of  directors?  One  would  wonder  if  a 
similar  amount  of  Intensive  Investigation 
were  directed  toward  these  "gentlemen  of 
the  Prees".  and  their  motives,  how  weU  they 
would  fare  Has  anyone  yet  attempted  to 
Inveetlgate  the  Investigators? 

Tell  me.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  have  you 
not  listened  night  after  night  to  the  (^>enlng 
statement  o>f  3nour  favorite  newsman  (and 
I  quote)  "It  has  been  reported",  or  .  "Re- 
ports from  (this  or  that)  agency",  and  dont 
forget,  "according  to  reliable  sources".  These 
are  the  cliches  of  our  g^uardlans  of  the  Press 
as  they  begin  to  sow  the  seeds  of  suspicion 
aiid  doubt  so  as  to  hold  your  attention  and 
keep  the  fever  pitch  high  while.  In  reality, 
very  little  of  what  he  has  to  report  Is  factual, 
except  the  fact  that  It  may  have  been  said — 
but.  by  whom? — Where?  And,  are  theee  peo- 
ple or  agencies  qualified  to  give  out  such  in- 
formation? 

Moreover,  why  doe«  the  TV  News  Media 
assume  the  American  people  are  so  stupid 
that  they  are  unable  to  evaluate  or  under- 
stand the  message  brought  to  us  by  our  elect- 
ed representatives^  Why  must  .ve  continue 
to  endure  commentary  footnotes,  quite  fre- 
quently taken  out  of  context  and  hurled  Into 
our  homes  like  the  onslaughts  of  a  raging 
river  by  commentators  whose  only  purpose 
is  to  startle  and  shock  us  enough  to  hold 
our  attention  until  6  o'clock  tomorrow  night 
when  they  will  again  appeeir  at  their  reepec- 
tlve  work  tables  only  to  repeat  the  same  pro- 
cedure. 

We  have  prleets  and  mlnlaters.  movie  stars 
and  talk  show  hosts  who  have  at  their  fin- 
gertips the  privilege  of  the  use  of  these  TV, 
networks  Surely  these  are  not  all  qualified 
political  advisors,  and  yet  they  are  given  the 
opportunity,  hour  after  hour,  to  sway  an 
enormous  amount  of  public  opinion  politi- 
cally. It  Is  this  American  8  opinion  that  they 
should  stick  to  their  own  field. 

Please,  my  fellow  Americans,  stop  and 
think  before  you  haeten  to  condemn!!  Let 
us  take  a  good  strong  look — and  evaluate 
and  equate  for  ourselves. 

Can  the  TV.  and  News  Media  of  America 
deliberately  and  willfully  destroy  a  President 
of  these  United  States  because  of  a  p>ereonal 
vendetta,  or  for  any  other  reason  for  that 
matter?  For  If  we  allow  it  done  to  one  Presi- 
dent, It  can  be  done  to  any  Presldept,  or 
company,  or  corporation,  or  individual,  and 
Ood  Help  Us.  our  iJftte  may  become  only  as 
purposeful  then  as  the  networks  will  allow 

The  outraged  American  lady. 

Hklxn  F  Dkakx. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
himdreds  of  good  newspapers  and  thou- 
sands of  good  journalists  in  the  United 
States. 

A  newspaper  does  not  have  to  be  gi- 
gantic to  have  publishers  or  editors  or 
reporters  who  are  perceptive  and  wise. 
The  smallest  dally  newspaper  in  Arizona 
Ls  put  out  in  the  border  town  of  Nogales. 
The  editorial  which  It  carried  last  Mon- 
day is  evidence  of  what  I  have  Just  said. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Nogales  Herald  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoed  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
EM  follows : 

MKDIA    HOTTHDe 

Only  one  President  In  our  history  has  taken 
the  abuse  that  Richard  Nixon  has. 

And  he  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  Lincoln's  Day,  the  Press  bore  down  so 
hard  that  they  even  took  his  looks  to  task! 
Similar  punishment  is  seen  In  today's  Nlzon 
editorial  cartoons. 

President  NUon  is  q>ared  one  thing,  how- 
ever. The  Press  hasn't  gone  after  his  wife, 
like  they  did  against  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 

president  Nixon,  even  for  his  faults  in 
naming  aides  that  betrayed  him,  stUl  has  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  Tht  Nogales  Daily 
Herald. 

If  President  Nixon  did  only  one  thing  (and 
his  successful  efforts  have  been  many)  was 
to  end  the  dreadful  Vietnam  war,  which  un- 
der I»resldent  Kennedy  and  Johnson  re- 
sulted in  huge  loss  of  life  and  which  will 
have  i-ost  the  nation  an  estimated  »639  bil- 
lion, when  the  last  p>ensioned  soldier  dies 
sometime   In   the   next   centxiry. 

Have  all  forgotten  the  thrill  of  seeing  the 
POW's  return  as  President  Nixon  said:  'On 
their  feet,  not  their  knees." 

President  Nixon's  opening  up  of  vast  new 
trade  markets  with  China  and  Russia  has 
eased  world  tensions 

His  handling  of  the  Middle  East  situation 
has  been  sparkling. 

President  Nixon  should  not — and  will  not 
resign. 

To  do  so,  would  open  the  way  for  press 
abuse  on  future  Presidents,  "who  should  not 
be  open  game." 

President  Nixon  has  three  years  remaining 
In  office. 

The   media   hounds   should   be   called   off! 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
add  that  this  editorial  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  citizen  of  Mexico  who 
mailed  It  to  me  with  notations  indicating 
he  thinks  that  President  Nixon  has  been 
recei\'ing  pretty  shabby  treatment  in  our 
press. 

Another  article  I  received  this  week, 
and  I  believe  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  received,  is  a  reprint  of  a  letter 
to  the  editor  from  a  gentleman  in  Cin- 
cinnati who  identified  himself  as  a 
Democrat. 

The  notation  on  this  reprint  Indicated 
that  it  appeared  November  2,  1973,  in 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  I  unanimously 
ask  ccaisent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

To  Aix  Congressmxn  :  This  Democrat  knows 
whereof  he  speaks  His  letter  has  given  me 
a  broader  view  of  what  la  going  on.  You  too 
can  learn  from  It.  James  A.  Gardner.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  November  10,  1973. 


Reader's  Views  The  Media's  Vendetta 
To  The  EDrroa:  For  many  months  the  na- 
tional television  networks— mainly  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  (NBC)  and  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  (CBS) — have  waged  aU- 
out  war  against  the  person  and  olSce  of  Pres- 
ident Richard  Nixon.  In  recent  weeks  the  at- 
tacks have  become  Increasingly  vituperative, 
shrlli  and  personal. 

Six     years    ago    another    U.S.     President, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  was  undergoing  the  same 


kind  of  assault  by  the  same  networks.  Their 
efforts  bore  fruit:  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
driven  from  the  White  House,  and  his  politi- 
cal scalp  hangs  today  among  the  trophies  of 
NBC  and  CBS. 

Just  how,  one  might  ask,  could  two  men  so 
dissimilar — tiie  one  a  liberal  Democrat,  the 
other  a  conservative  Republican — hare 
arotised  in  equal  measure  the  vengeful  wrath 
of  the  mlgh^  television  medium?  What  did 
these  Presidents  have  In  common?  Perhaps 
a  review  of  recent  history  will  yield  an 
answer. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  as  President  and  com- 
mander In  chief,  used  VB.  military  power  to 
block  the  Communist  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam.  Although  he  eventually  accepted  a 
kind  of  stalemate,  he  resisted  all  pressures 
from  the  networks,  various  Journalists,  pol- 
iticians, eto.,  to  withdraw  UJ3.  troops  and 
to  ooncede  victory  to  Hanoi. 

President  Nixon,  who  inherited  this  most 
vmwelcome  war  from  Mr.  Johnson,  tried  to 
end  it  quickly  and  without  dlshonc^  to  the 
United  States,  but  was  frtistrated  again  and 
again  by  the  intransigence  and  treachery  of 
the  Communists.  He,  too,  rejected  demands 
for  a  pullout  of  UjS.  forces;  and  finally,  amid 
the  frantic  screams  of  the  networks,  he  jiaed 
U.S.  alrpower  to  force  North  Vietnam  tt>  re- 
lease Amerloan  prisoners  and  to  end  the  war. 

The  determined  use  of  U.S.  military 
strength  to  oppoee  Communist  aggression  In 
Vietnam  Is  the  common  denominator  shared 
by  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon.  Their 
action  was  supported  by  many  Ameiicans,  de- 
plored by  many  others.  But  It  brought  upon 
both  Presidents  the  eternal  hatred  of  VB. 
leftists  of  all  hues  from  pink  to  blood  red 
and.  In  my  belief,  the  continuing  vengeance 
of  the  networks  whose  demands  both  had  dis- 
regarded. This,  as  I  see  It,  Is  why  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  attacked  xrtth  such  power  and 
venom  during  the  latter  part  of  his  presi- 
dency; and  this,  I  think,  is  why  Richard 
Nixon  Is  now  besieged,  beleaguered  and  be- 
deviled to  the  very  limits  of  human  endur- 
ance. Some  will  scoff  at  this  notion— some 
will  cry  "Watergate!" — but  Lyndon  Johnson 
had  no  Watergate,  yet  had  to  suffer  the  same 
crucifixion. 

I  have  not  arrived  hastily  at  these  dis- 
turbing conclusions.  During  44  months  in 
Vietnam  as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  VB. 
government  (March.  1967  to  November.  1970) 
I  liained  nightly  to  the  NBC  CBS  and  other 
broKcasts  and  telecasts  as  relayed  by  the 
military  network.  Often,  it  seemed  to  me  at 
that  time,  tlie  broadcasts  might  have  origi- 
nated m  Hanoi  or  Peking,  rather  than  New 
York  and  Washington.  I  came  to  believe  that 
the  news  of  the  Vietnam  War.  as  selected 
and  presented  by  the  networks  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  was  sure  to  produce  the  worst 
possible  Impression  of  the  VB.  war  effort. 
Every  UJS.  setback,  blunder  or  misdeed.  It 
appeiared  to  me,  was  magnified  and  empha- 
sized; VB.  and  South  Vietnamese  successes 
were  minimized;  the  daily  atrocities  of  the 
Communist  Viet  Cong  were  largely  ignored, 
and  the  deeds  of  gallantry  and  real  heroism 
by  VB.  soldiers — numbered  in  the  thou- 
sands— were  apparently  not  considered  news- 
worthy I  formed  the  opinion  then,  which  I 
still  hold,  that  the  gentlemen  of  NBC  and 
CBS  loved  America  less  than  they  hated  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  a  lifelong  Democract,  and  I  do  not 
regard  Richard  Nixon  as  either  St.  Anthony 
or  Sir  Oalahad.  I  do  see  him  as  an  extremely 
Intelligent,  tough-minded,  realistic  and  com- 
petent chief  of  state,  and  what  is  more  im- 
ptortant.  an  absolutely  loyal  American.  I  see 
no  one  among  his  political  rivals  who  can 
match  his  qualifications  to  be  President.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  when  the  news  souroes 
become  less  polluted,  and  truth  more  dis- 
cernible, the  majority  of  American  dtisens 
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will  b«  able  to  Judge  thia  mAn  objectively  and 
boneatty  on  the  baola  erf  hu  stewanlsblp  m 
chief  execuuve  of  tbe  United  St«t««. 

TBBKCB    A.     COTNX. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  aLso  h*ve 
Just  received  a  tearsheet  from  the  Octo- 
ber 28.  1973.  Los  .\ngeles  Times.  It  was 
tnaiied  to  me  by  a  consUtutent  In  Mesa. 
Aji2  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  from  this  fuil-page  advertisement  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RrcoRD.  as  follows  : 

W«     14    HDMAXD    AMD    Win  I     WotTU)    LtXM    TO 

Sat  4  Prw  Woaue  ro»  ths  PmssioKNT 
H»  IS  oovnNTKa  ovr%  cotmrsT  wk,l 
1.  He  has  correctly  aaeeaaed  our   prlmAr?. 
problems  of  foreign  policy  and  Innatlon 

2^  foreign  afTalrs.  he  U  succeeding  nobly 
In  crtau  after  crisis.  None  could  do  a«  weU 

3.  He  and  a  group  of  the  most  able  men 
la  the  fleld.  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congreaa.  are  doing  their  best  to  control  in- 
flation. The  reeulte  may  seem  dim.  but  none 
has  offered  a  better  solution. 

4.  Otherwise.  lUe  In  theae  United  SUtea 
ts  good.  We  pursue  our  happln«a«  in  peace 
and  safety  All  the  numerous  br«hchee  of  our 
government,  except  the  special  proeecutom 
branch  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  ome«  are 
functioning  well. 

BUT  THX   MMIA   Aa«   A   PA«   OF   JKCKJiLt   AaOUWD 
HIM 

They  are.  (i)  controlling  too  much  ot  bU 
ttoe.  (3)  Turning  the  American  people 
S»°Sn^"  *"'*"'*  Degrading  him  andlis 

.  ^ILJ^'^  rontrol  his  tune,  by  publicizing 
a  stream  of  Innuendoe.  rum<«.  reports 
^^t^,  *^'**  ^"^  "  Ignored,  they  attain." 
paraculariy   in  this   Watergate  setting    the 

1^,Z  '**"*■  *°  ***  ™"*«  constantly  deaJ 
with  them. 

(3)  They  turn  the  country  agalnet  him  by 
constanuy  slanting  the  news.  Hec«nt  ex- 
ample The  0  AM  October  33rd  NBC  sum- 
mary of  the  then  Jiat  concluded  vital  one- 

p?.'tf^'*'^*  °'  ^°^"  Attorney  QenenU 
Richardson  s  news  conference  was  complete- 
ly one  sided,  mentioning  not  one  of  the  sev- 
eral things  there  said  In  the  Preeidenfs  fav- 
or  We  submit  that  a  major  reason  the  con- 
ference did  not  take  the  heat  off  the  Preai- 
dent  was   because   NBC  *ald   it  didn't 

(3)  They  degrade  him  and  his  office  to  wavi 
both   subtle  and   obvious,   too   numerous   to 

THtT     HAVE     tUMXrSVaj)    rHIMSXI.VC8     AGAINST 
«.L    ntELDfCB    or    UiTALTT    AKD    AM    8PMA1>- 

n»o  THX  rMMtrjirrr 


Prealdent  bare  his  oonfldentlal  Oles  and  pro- 
ceeding*, yet  refuse  u^  bare  their  source  of 
many  reports  they  publish 

so.   HAMc   LN   nixax,    i£M    paismtNT 

Tou  have  already,  with  dignity  lasted  more 
rounds  than  anyone  should  ask  of  you.  and 
have  suffered  punishment  far  beyond  that 
which  would  be  reasonable  for  any  mistakes 
you  might  have  made  And  remember,  two 
of  your  highest  and  most  vocal  critics.  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Muskle.  did  not  even  sur- 
vive their  opening  bells.  So  who  do  they  want 
for    President — Daniel    ElUberg? 

BkXT  Am  MixaA  Lxwis. 

Thoae  who  agree  please  send  your  own 
thoughU.  or  a  copy  of  this  ad.  to  the  Presi- 
dent, your  Senators  and  Congreaaman.  and  a 
few  friends  outside  Los  Angeles  with  a  re- 
quest that   they  do  the  same 
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being  treated  unfairly  It  appears  that 
those  who  seem  so  determined  to  totally 
destroy  President  Nlxons  credibility  are 
themselves  losing  credibility  with  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  people 
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Every  president  s  right  to  our  loyalty  U 
non-forfeltable  Whether  we  voted  for  him 
or  not.  he  is  entitled  to  it  for  as  long  as  he 
discharges  the  awesome  responslbUlty  of  that 
office,  regardless  of  the  charges  against  him 
So^  we  say  to  NBC,  CBS,  ABC,  a^  some  ° 
tne  radio  stations  and  publications  Go  see 
The  Calne  Mutiny  again  for  If  there  was 
ever  anyone  who  deserved  the  scathing,  con- 
temptuous rebuke  the  Defense  Attorney  gave 
the  junior  officers  as  they  were  crowing  about 
the  broken  captain  they  had  destroyed  you 
deserve  It  ' 

ts    THK     POT    CAUJUO    THK    KriTLK    BLACKt 

And  whafs  It  aU  about?  The  Prealdenfs 
^Worters  Ulegally  spied  on  the  Democratic 
Headquarters  They  obtained  nothing  of 
value  and  the  Incident  had  no  bean^  on 
the  election  Then,  they  tried  Illegally  to 
cover  It  up.  influenced  somewha*  by  rcUmat* 
toward  that  for  which  the  Prertdent.  i^ 
!£iir^'*T*  '••P^'^lbuity.  Yet.  the  «lme 
Msdla  Who  insist  cw   fanning  and  dacrylng 

IhT^  ?*  ^°  ^'•'  "P'"*  ''^  P'*^  ot  trSt 
^n«^^T°"^'^  '***  ^  ^*^«'r  Reporters 
oonfldentlal  information,  with  them^^g 
up  the  source.  They,  with  others    insist  the 


Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr  President,  the  final 
article  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  was  mailed  to  me  from  Mary- 
land. It  Is  an  article  from  the  November  1 
1973.  Maryland  News  Monitor  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RkcoRD  at  this  point : 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
NAnoNAi.    Nrws    Mbju    akd    Conc«xssio»cal 

Harantw  Cowruf ttx  To  Htwr  th»  AKzaiCAN 

PaesiDKtfT 

National  TV  and  some  of  the  printed  media 
along  with  the  liberals  in  the  Congress  con- 
tinue their  hunt  for  the  political  destrucUon 
of  President  NUon. 

News  favorable  to  NUon  U  played  down 
News  hostile  to  NUon  U  pUved  up.  and  some 
antt-NUon  news  U  even  fabricated 

The  great  Washington  Pest  In  lu  Monday 
,*^i".?"'  ti^'  carrying  a  front  page  article 
the  Kennedy-backer  Cox  was  supporting  Ken- 
nedy-friend Baybs  Bin  for  a  new  prosecutor 
apparently  ran  out  of  hot  editorial  copy  ad- 
verse to  the  President  and  so  produced  a  lead 
editorial  demanding  a  change  in  the  "Presi- 
dential style  of  life."  While  much  of  what 
the  Post  editorial  advanced  seems  proper  the 
subject  matters  they  complained  of  have 
been  practiced  by  several  recent  Presldetits 
and  did  not  then  or  do  not  now  seem  to  be 
high   crimes  leading  to  Impeachment 

The  AsaocUted  Press  distributed  the  news 
that  the  impeachment  proteets  have  been 
smaU.  Howevw,  none  of  the  larg«  metropoli- 
tan papers  that  we  are  able  to  read  earned 
that  news  Item  which  la  next  quoted  as  It 
^peared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Frederick 
i^»t  Issue  of  Monday.  October  29 

IMPKACMMXNT  PaOTMTa  SMjUX 

mi!f7l7r2"'.r"^'^'»  "^^K  '»^«  impeach- 
ment of  President  Nixon  have  failed  to  arouse 
the  massive  protest  displays  that  charac- 
terized the  antiwar  movement  at  Its  height 
When  demonstrators  numberwl  In  the  hun- 
^»cU  of  thousands.  Scattered  anll-Nlxon 
miles  that  have  taken  place  since  sp«:lal 
Watergate  prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  was  flred 
rarely  have  drown  more  than  a  few  hundred 
participants  The  White  House  said  Saturday 
It  had  received  over  3.000  telegrams  and  thou- 
sands of  telephone  calls,  most  of  them  sup- 
porting the  President,  following  NUons  tele- 
vised news  conference  on  Friday  " 

The  Assoclat«l  Press  report  U  as  we  find 
the  local  citizens  sentiment  for  Impeach- 
ment. Nearly  80%  of  the  people  we  ^ed 
with  or  Who  talk  to  us  are  opposed  to  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  the  liberal  Democrats  ^ 
Mr  Meany.  and  the  giant  news  media  to 
impeach  the  President 

Mr  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
sampUng  of  some  of  the  sentiment  from 
across  the  Nation  which  has  come  Into 
my  office  this  week.  aU  of  it  unsolicited 
and  as  far  as  I  can  teU  not  part  of  any 
organized  campaign  Obviously  many 
people  feel  strongly  that  the  President  Is 


MIKE  H.^NCCKK.   WASHINGTON 
REDSKIN 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  Prei.ident,  Wuih- 
Ixigton.  DC.  has  a  great  number  of  trans- 
plants from  Idaho  Some  of  us  work  in 
thl5  towTi  but  take  every  oppcartunity  to 
get  back  to  our  beloved  State  Others  are 
permanent  re.sidents  who  have  found  a 
chosen  endeavor  which  brought  them  to 
the  NaUons  Capital.  In  either  case  we 
Idahoans  were  deUghted  to  learn  earlier 
this  year  that  the  Washington  Redskins 
had  chosen  its  only  rookie  on  the  active 
roster  from  one  of  our  universities  Mike 
Hancock,  a  graduate  of  Idaho  State 
University,  b  a  team  member  of  last 
years  NFL  championship  team  He  has 
already  distinguished  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  team 

The  Washington  Post  has  run  a  fea- 
ture article  on  Mike  Hancock  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Post  article 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  p.rlnted  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

CLoax  Up.  Hamcock   Scoaxs 
(By  Kenneth  Denlinger) 

If  Mike  Hancock  Is  the  youngest,  lowest 
paid  and  least  known  of  the  40  active  Red- 
aJtlns.  he  also  ts  among  the  most  efficient 
TWO  passes  have  been  directed  his  way  this 
season  and  he  has  caught  both  for  touch - 
dowiM.  Three  for  tliree  wUl  be  tough. 

"You  get  one  and  everyone  figures  Its 
luck."  said  Hancock,  the  other  tight  end  m 
short-yardage  and  goal-line  situations  "You 
get  two  and  suddenly  they  take  notice  'Hey 
maybe  that  guy  might  be  a  player.' 

Im  sure  the  other  teams  were  so  worried 
about  Jerry  Smith  that  they  forgot  about 
me  Both  passes  (for  a  total  of  three  yards) 
were  delays,  where  I  sort  of  get  lost  among 
the  block  Uig  and  then  drift  into  the  end 
Zone." 

Hancock  was  unguarded  on  each  touch- 
down catch,  although  the  plays  were  not 
the  same,  one  caiimg  for  him  to  cut  left  and 
the  other  right,  aftej;  he  cleared  the' line 
of  scrimmage  ^^^ 

PUm-watchlng  Baltimore  Colts  undoubt- 
edly have  spied  the  man  who  wears  No  84 
•laahUig  downfleld  with  the  other  special- 
teams  headhunters  In  addition  to  an  occa- 
sional stint  with  the  offense  He  was  drafted 
on  the  eighth  round  this  year,  and  U  the 
Redskins'  only  flrst-year  rookie  active  at  this 
point   in   time 

Word  of  Redskin  coach  Oec«-ge  Aliens  du- 
taste  for  rookies  had  not  reached  the  Han- 
cock household  in  Pocatello.  Idaho,  unUl  a 
few  hours  after  the  draft 

"People  would  come  up  and  say  thUigs 
like,  -Whafs  It  feel  like  to  be  drafted  by 
someone  whos  gonna  cut  you  right  away?'  " 
said  Hancock,  falr-sklnned  and  more  angular 
than  the  tight  ends  the  NFL  computera 
lusually  spew  out. 

The  reporters  were  the  first  ones  who  told 

-e  dldn;t  like  r<x)kle8.  and  for  three  days 

^  '  rorr'.ed   Then  I  figured  I  might 

,  ^^^^^^  '*»«!  ^y  »  g(X)d  team  and  that 

'■   ^^^P""^   enough   he  d   see  something 

he   H^^ 

The  coaches  liked  his  hands  and  his  flair 
on  the  special  teams,  find  his  gt.fx'k  shot  sky- 
ward even  quicker  when  Smith  was  seri- 
ously injured   in   the  first  exhibition  game. 

"I'd  never  really  done  much  special -teams 
stuff  and  It's  scary,"  he  admitted.  'It's  five 


or  six  seconds  of  the  roughest,  fastest  action 
you  can  Imagine,  people  flying  all  around 
vou  while  you're  trying  to  find  the  guy  who's 
supposed  to  block  you  and  also  the  ball  car- 
rier, and  also  keeping  an  eye  on  that  wedge." 

Hancock  was  Inactive,  with  a  bruised  foot, 
the  four  weeks  after  the  season  opener 
against  Ban  Diego.  Then  the  week  of  the 
Cardinal  rematch  Allen  summoned  him  and 
literally  said  there  was  some  good  news  and 
some  bad  news 

The  bad  news  was  Alvln  Reed's  knee  in- 
Jury,  the  good  news  Hancock's  reactivation 
The  rookie  was  so  excited  he  went  out  and 
got  hlnaself  a  Lick  of  the  Week,  the  distinc- 
tion for  the  toughest  hit  In  a  game  by  a 
special-teams  player  The  reward  Is  two 
cases  of  beer 

Hancock,  who  regularly  sees  duty  on  kick- 
off  coverage  and  punt  returns  In  addition  to 
filling  In  when  someone  like  Ted  Vactor  Is 
Injured,  picked  up  "the  knack  "  during  the 
exhibition  season  He  blocked  a  punt  against 
the  Bears  But  for  every  knack,  there  are  a 
dozen  knocks 

"On  the  first  klckoff  of  the  fln-t  exhibi- 
tion (against  the  Lions),  I  got  knocked  side- 
ways but  got  up  before  the  wedge  came."  he 
said  "I  thought  about  diving  In,  like  youTe 
supposed  to  do.  but  I  saw  this  hole  and  wait- 
ed for  the  runner  I  got  him,  but  he  got  me  " 

Hancock  has  been  bounced  regularly  since, 
but  the  blocked  punt  against  the  Bears 
was  an  absolute  gift.  The  snap  was  low  and 
nobody  touched  him,  Hancock  said  What 
else  Is  a  guy  to  do  but  smother  the  ball? 


CREATION   OF   OFFICE   OF  SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Percy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  certain 
materials  relative  to  his  testimony  yes- 
terday before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. His  appearance  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  in  support  of  S 
2616.  This  legislation  which  provides  for 
the  creation  of  an  independent  Office  of 
Special  Prosecutor  was  introduced  Oc- 
tol)er  30  by  Senator  Percy,  and  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Baker,  Brock,  and 
myself. 

As  most  Senators  are  well  aware,  there 
have  been  two  approaches  which  have 
most  often  been  advocated  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  Office  of  Special 
Prosecutor.  The  first  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  an  independent  special 
prosecutor  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  pursuant  to  the  so-called  au- 
thority in  article  II.  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  The  second  approach, 
which  I  have  been  advocating  along  with 
Senator  Percy  and  other  Senators,  pro- 
vides for  the  nomination  of  an  Independ- 
ent special  prosecutor  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
a  necessary  prerequisite  for  final  con- 
firmation. In  addition,  this  approach 
call.s  for  stringent  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  the  President  to  dismiss  the 
special  prosecutor. 

Mr.  President,  since  it  appears  that  in 
the  near  future  the  Senate  will  be  asked 
to  decide  which  of  the.se  two  proposals 
is  most  feasible.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  last 
paragraph  of  yesterday's  decision  by 
U.S.  District  Court  3udge  Oerhart  S. 
Oesell  in  which  he  declared  the  dismissal 
of  Special  Prosecutor  Cox  to  be  illegal. 
In  addressing  Wmself  to  the  Issue  of 
a  court- appointed  special  prosecutor, 
Judge  Gesell  said: 


The  Court  reoognlaes  that  this  case  ema- 
nates In  part  from  congressional  concern  as 
to  how  best  prevent  future  Executive  In- 
terference with  the  Watergate  Investigation. 
Although  these  are  ttmee  of  stress,  they  call 
for  caution  as  well  as  decisive  action.  The 
suggestion  that  the  Judiciary  be  given  re- 
sponsibility for  the  appointment  and  super- 
vision of  a  new  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor, 
for  example.  Is  most  unfortunate.  Congress 
has  It  within  Its  own  power  to  enact  appro- 
priate and  legally  enforceable  protections 
against  any  effort  to  thwart  the  Watergate 
Inquiry  The  Covirts  must  remain  neutral. 
Their  duties  are  not  prosecutorial  If  Con- 
gress feels  that  laws  should  be  enacted  to 
prevent  Executive  Interference  with  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor,  the  solution 
lies  In  legislation  enhancing  and  protecting 
that  office  as  It  is  now  established  and  not  by 
following  a  course  that  places  incompatible 
duties  upon  this  particular  Court  As  Judge 
Learned  Hand  warned  m  United  States  v 
Marzano  149  P  2d  92,3.  926  0945):  "Pros- 
ecution and  Judgment  are  two  quite  separate 
functions  In  the  administration  of  Justice: 
they  must  not  merge  " 

Mr  President,  I  would  only  add  that, 
according  to  newspaper  reports.  Judge 
John  J.  Sirica,  the  individual  who  would 
be  given  the  power  of  appointment  of  the 
special  prosecutor  under  S.  2616.  the 
Bayh-Hart  bill,  has  endorsed  Judge 
Gesell 's  position  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
PxacT  Testimony  Before  SENA-ri  Judiciabt 

CoMMiTTrE   ON   S.   2612   To   Establish   An 

Independent  Orncx  roa  a  Speciai.  Prosx- 

cdtor 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  privilege  of  testi- 
fying before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee yesterday  on  the  legislation,  8.  2616, 
which  I  Introduced  to  create  an  Independ- 
ent office  for  a  Special  Prosecutor. 

It  Is  obvious  that  many  members  of  the 
Committee  are  concerned  about  the  section 
of  my  blU  which  limits  the  power  of  the 
President  to  dismiss  the  Speclal  Prosecutor. 
Therefore.  I  would  like  to  review,  with  ap- 
propriate references  to  the  testimony  of 
others  who  have  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee, the  legal  background  of  Sections 
12(al   and  12(b)   of  the  legislation. 

The  Myers  case  has  been  severely  limited 
by  the  subsequent  cases  of  Humphrey's  and 
Wiener.  In  those  two  later  cases,  where  the 
need  for  independence  was  made  clear  by 
Congress,  the  Court  affirmed  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  limit  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  summarily  dismiss  even  Executive 
branch  employees.  I  note  that  Professor 
Cox.  on  page  138  of  the  hearings  transcript. 
said  that  In  those  two  CE^ses — 

'The  Court  stresses  that  where  there  was 
a  particular  need  for  Independence  from  Ex- 
ecutive pressures  in  the  oflSce,  that  then  the 
Congress  could  put  restrictions  on  the  Presi- 
dent's p>ower  to  remove,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  Is  a  clear  need  of  Justification  of 
that  kind  here,  and  I  would  regard  these 
cases  as  pretty  plainly  governing,  although 
not  always  right  on  these  questions." 

This  same  point  was  made  by  Billot  Rich- 
ardson on  pages  493  and  494  of  the  hearings 
transcript: 

"There  may  be  some  quallflcatlons  on  the 
power  to  discharge  where  the  officer  exer- 
cises some  function  of  an  Independent  kind 
as  later  cases  indicate  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  regulatory  missions,  for  example,  and 
I  think  you  can  make  an  argument  here 
that  the  independence  of  th«  role  of  the 
Speclal  Prosecutor  would  justify  some  re- 
strictions on  the  power  of  removal,  and  I 


think  that  some  restrictions  on  the  pow«r  o4 
removal  could  be  written  Into  the  statuts 
creating  the  Job  and  making  it  subject  to 
confirmation." 

He  specifically  commented  on  the  Myert 
case  In  answer  to  a  quesUon  of  Senator 
Tunney's  on  page  587  of  the  transcript: 

"WeU.  I  would  rely  essentially  on  the  au> 
thorlty  of  the  case  of  Humphrey's  Executor, 
which  deals  with  the  appointment  of  an 
FTC  Commissioner  for  the  proposition  that 
there  can  be  qualifications  under  the  power 
of  removal  where  there  Is  a  sufficiently 
strong  basis  for  this  .  .  But.  I  would  argue 
by  analogy  that  where  a  Special  Prosecutor 
is  created  in  order  to  exercise  Independent 
authority  to  Investigate  actions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch,  including  those  of  the  Pres- 
ident himself,  that  It  Is  then  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  attach  some  restrictions  to 
his  removal  and  that  this  Is  slmplv  a  prac- 
tical result  that  the  Constitution  is  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate 

In  any  event,  the  questions  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  removal  provision  would 
not  affect  the  c^nstltutlonaUty  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Individual  So  any  doubt  on  this 
constitutional  Issue  does  not  create  the  same 
problems  that  doubts  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  an  appointment  bv  the  court  would 
create. 

"So  besides  that.  If  you  put  Into  the 
statute  some  restrictions  on  the  power  of  re- 
moval, and  they  are  not  observed,  then  you 
would  have,  if  not  a  legal  issue  affecting  the 
tenure  of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  you  would 
have  a  very  important  public  issue  by  which 
to  Judge  the  actions  of  the  President  So  it 
seems  to  me.  therefore,  a  reasonable  prac- 
tical thing  to  put  these  limitations  into  the 
statute." 

Professor  Kurland,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School,  was  also  very  emphatic 
on  that  point  In  a  dialogue  with  Senator 
Pong  on  page  654  of  the  transcript  where  the 
Professor  specifically  said  that  Congress 
-•could  limit  the  power  of  the  President  In 
discharging  based  on  the  Humphreys  and 
Wiener  cases: 

Pong    "If  the  Congress  says  that  he  is  not 
to  be  discharged  unless  consented  to  bv  the 
Congress,    would    that    be    unconstitutional 
under  the  Myers  case?" 
KruLAND.  "No,  sir." 

Pong.  "It  wouldn't  be  unconstitutional?" 
KtJRLAND.    "Not   in    the    reading   that   has 
been  given  to  the  Myers  case  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Humphrey's  and  Wiener." 

Pong.  "Tou  think  then  the  Congress  could 
limit  the  power  of  the  President  in  dlscharg- 
ing?- 

KuRiAND.  "Tes,  sir." 

Pong.  "You  base  that  on  the  Humphrev'i 
case?* 

Kurland.  "Humphrey's  and  Wiener,  yes  .  . . 
where  Congress  Is  specific  as  to  the  grounds 
for  removal,  they  can  bind  the  President  to 
that  specific  grounds  for  removal  '" 

Other  pertinent  parts  of  Professor  Kur- 
land's  testimony  are  as  follows: 

"The  Important  propositions  that  I  derive 
as  the  guiding  law  from  Wiener  are  three: 
First,  where,  as  here,  independence  from  the 
President  Is  necessary  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  Special  Proeecuior's  duties,  the 
p>ower  of  removal  does  not  rest  with  the 
President.  Second,  that  the  question  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  an  ap- 
pointee's tenure  depends  ts  within  the  pwwer 
of  Congress  to  define.  Congress  will  have 
defined  it  In  S.  2611  so  as  to  remove  any  of 
the  doubts  that  might  have  been  derived 
from  congressional  silence  as  In  the  Hum- 
phreys and  Wiener  cases.  Third,  even  had 
Congress  remained  silent  as  to  who  should 
have  the  power  of  discharge,  the  necessity  for 
Independence  would 'prohibit  the  President 
from  discharging  a  Special  Prosecutor  whose 
office  was  created  by  Congress  except  on 
grounds  specified  in  the  law.  (page  631) 

The  case  (Wiener),  puts  to  rest  once  and 
for  all  the  broad  reading  of  Myers  that 
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offered  bj  the  Chief  JuBUoa  In  the  Myerf 
c«M  .\iKl  I  ihlnX  th*t  qult«  oieaxly  ve  Oave 
-ome  tnucn  cio«er  to  Justice  Holxoes  Mid  Mr 
Justice  BrmiidcLs'  dlsMat  In  tlist  L-«ae  as  to 

I  *x>u.J  ^-ertAloly  have  to  t>«  boneat  with 
y  'U  juid  lay  '.here  la  leas  quesUoa  nUaed  by 
Uve  PresldenUAi  appolntiaent  subject  to 
limited  p^ower  oX  removai  aa  In  the  Hum- 
phrry  1  case  and  the  Wi<rn<T  -jue  -.han  the 
court -appointed  proeecu^of   '     pa^e  SdC  i 

Proreaeor  Paul  Kreund  o:  Harvard  Law 
3cho«>i  ifave  nia  c>plalon  thAi  My«rt  vaa  aoC 
*pp..c*;3ie  w&ere,  lui  pa^  9S4  A  the  traxi- 
•crlpt,  he  aald  that  the  M^ers  decision, 
appllee  only  to  offloas  where  PreeldentliU  su- 
pervisioo  is  approprUte  Where  indepeadsnoe 
Ls  appropriate,  the  proYlsioo  for  removkl  can 
be  more  flexible  This  Is  the  principle  at  the 
later  ctLses  defying  with  remoTai  of  memh«rs 
of  administrate  ve  cununisalons  ' 

ProCeeaor  Freund  concluded,  on  p«^  880  of 
the  transcript,  that — 

'The  escApe  from  (the  Ifyert  decision  prob- 
lems) Is  to  taJke  the  poaition  that  the  prose- 
cutor Is  not  a  purely  executive  ofBcer  and 
that  Is  my  position.   .      ." 

So.  I  believe  that  the  testimony  before  this 
Committee  has  already  made  it  clear  that  the 
Mlfert  case,  when  viewed  in  the  ll«ht  of  «ui»- 
p/ireir't  and  Wlemr  is  no  impediment  to  my 
legislation  since  the  crux  of  my  legislation  is 
the  need  for  the  independence  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor,  and  thus  Congress  can  re- 
strict the  President's  ability  to  remove  him. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  testimony  be  printed  In  full  at"\hls 
point  In  the  Rxcoao.  and  that  the  text  of 
8.  3616  also  be  printed  for  the  convenience  of 
all  of  my  coUeaguM. 

TxsrrMoifT   or   Sxnato*   CHASixa   H    Pbutt. 

BxroKX    THX    SXMATV    JtTDIdAaT    COMMrrTXS. 

NovYMBza  14.  1073 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Impor- 
tant question  of  legislation  to  establish  the 
offloe  of  an  Independent  Special  Proaecutor. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  want  the  Con- 
greaa  to  act^to  establish  an  Independent  office 
of  Special  Proaecutor.  I  cast  say  this  as  one 
who  knows  that  some  q\ieationed  the  con- 
cept Ust  May  when  I  introduced  the  Senate 
Besoiatlon  which  caUed  upon  the  President 
-.o  appoint  a  SpeciaJ  Proaecutor.  Now,  how- 
ever. I  tninJt  It  fair  to  conclude  that  the  peo- 
ple, and  Indeed  the  C-ungress.  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  achieve  a  com- 
mon goal  Whera.  the  difficulties  arise  is 
how  to  do  It  I  submit  that  8  2616.  the  legis- 
lation that  I  introduced  along  with  Seoators 
Baker  Brook  and  Cook  achieve  that  goal  In 
the  most  practical  and  effective  manner. 

In  reviewing  the  testimony  before  this 
Committee.  I  note  that  it  has  dealt  mainly 
with  3  3611.  the  Hart-Bavh  blU  which 
directs  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  Dtatrlct  of  Columbia  to  appoint  a 
Special  Proaecutor  Despite  the  fact  that  It 
^■•as  56  ^o-spcaaops.  some  verv  serious  const! - 
tutlonai  questions  have  been  raised  abtr.;: 
the  bill  It  Is  scmethl.ig  over  which  reason- 
able men  can  and  do  differ  I  will  not  review 
thoae  questions  for  they  have  been  thorough- 
ly explored,  and  both  sides  of  thu  complex 
issue  nave  beer,  persuasively  presented  to 
the  Committee  Prankly.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  that  blU  u  constitutional 
and  I  dare  say  that  none  of  'js  will  know  for 
certain  ualees  and  untu  the  Supreme  C-ourt 
tells  us 

The  fact  u  that  a  court  challenge  ts  un- 
avoidable ir  3  3611  IS  enacted  The  question 
It  raises  is  a  threahold  question,  and  al- 
though you  may  deckle  to  write  into  the 
legisUtlon  a  provision  similar  to  that  m  the 
Voting  Right*  Act  of  IMS  to  allow  an  im- 
mediate coTjrt  test,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  issue  could  be  resolved  in  anything 
less  than  several   months.   I   do  not   believe 
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It  U  wise  to  enact  leglsUUon  which  Invites 
months  of  legal  conflict  over  a  collateral 
issue — an  issue  which  would  have  litue  ur 
no  relevance  to  the  ultimate  questions  we 
ail  want  resolved  as  expeditiously  a«  possible 
I  twUeve  this  would  be  an  unnecessary  and 
unwise    eienlae 

The  President  has  aiready  appointed  Leon 
Jaw»jr»kl  to  be  Spec ju  frueecuUir  Mr  Jawor- 
»kl  aas  assumed  the  responslbl.lty  of  Archl- 
baid  Cox  While  the  validity  of  a  Judicially- 
appointed  bill  Is  being  hamn»ered  out  m  the 
N->urts  he  wtii  probably  already  hsve  obtained 
indictments,  yet  without  Uie  .-iixU  of  com- 
plete crMlbUlty  he  needs  Oongre«  efforts 
w.juld  appear  to  have  contributed  only  Uj 
OLinfuslon  and  delay  I  do  not  lee  what  we 
wju.d  gala.  In  balance,  by  pasa::i^  legiaia- 
U.)n  that  i^alis  upon  Judge  Sirica  to  app.;ln: 
a  *pev-la;  prueecutur  with  all  the  potei^tlai 
p.-obiema  aiid  delays  that  could  entail,  when 
there  Is  perhaps  a  more  efficient  way  of  do- 
ing it 

I  believe  that  my  leglaUttoo.  8  3616.  Is 
a  more  appropriate  vehicle  than  S  3611 
Whereas  S  3611  raises  an  immediate  thresh- 
old question  which  will  necessitate  a  court 
test.  3  3616  does  not  raise  any  threahold 
questions  and  thus  avoids  the  buUt-ln  delays 
present  in  the  Hart-Bayh  bill  As  soon  as  8 
3616  Is  enacted  Into  law.  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor's work  goes  forward  without  everyone 
waiting  for  months  to  see  if  it  is  consutu- 
tlonal 

My  legislation  would  direct  the  President 
to  appoint  a  Special  Proaecutor.  within  seven 
days  of  enactment,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  Constitutionally, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  can  create 
an  oOoe.  direct  the  President  to  nominate 
the  head  of  It.  subject  the  nominee  to  the 
advice  and  consent  procedure  of  the  Senate 
and  assign  thu  individual  very  specific  duties 
However,  there  have  been  some  questions 
raised  by  SecUon  13(a)  and  (b)  o*  the  legis- 
lation I  have  proposed.  Theee  sections  pro- 
vide that  the  Special  Prosecutor  can  be  dis- 
missed by  the  President  only  fqr  maUeaaance 
in  office,  neglect  of  duty  or  violation  of  the 
statute  which  created  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor's offloe  Should  the  President  determine 
that  one  or  more  of  these  cauaee  existed,  he 
would  then  notify  the  Cons^rnas  of  hu  in- 
tent to  dismiss  the  Special  Prosecutor  If 
neither  House  of  Congress  acted  wuiun  30 
days,  by  passing  a  simple  resolution  of  dis- 
approval then  the  dlsn-.lsBal  would  become 
effective  But.  if  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate passed  such  a  reeulution.  then  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutors  dismisaaJ  by  the  President 
would  not  become  effective,  and  he  would 
continue  in  omce 

Ths  first  and  most  imp.  rtaiit  objection 
ralssd  to  this  dismissal  section  u  the  Su- 
preme Court  case  of  Mwrri  r  L'nl.vd  StaUi 
2nVB  53  (1836  >  In  that  case,  the  Court 
affirmed  the  power  of  the  President  to  sum- 
marily dismiss  a  postmaster  from  office  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  statute  in  question 
stated  that  such  offlclals  could  be  removed 
from  jfflce  only  alth  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate 

The  opinion  of  (Thief  Jtistlce  Taft,  him- 
self a  former  President,  sketched  a  very 
broad  Inherent  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  to  remove  Executive  branch  em- 
ployees, notwithstanding  the  IlmlUtlons 
which  Congress  may  have  Imposed  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  their  tenure  However  even 
St  the  time  of  this  decision,  the  wisdom  of 
the  spproach  was  severely  questioned.  Jus- 
tice Holmes,  in  dissent,  declared  that  "I 
.'lave  little  trouble  la  accepting  .  .  (Con- 
gress', power  to  prolong  the  tenure  of  an 
incumbent  untu  Congress  or  the  Senate  shall 
have  assented  to  his  removal  •  373   UB    at 
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Justice  BrandeU,  also  In  dissent  dis- 
cussed the  Preeldent'i  power  of  removal  say- 
ing that,  like  the  power  of  appointment  it 
oomas  immediately  from  Congress  "But  the 
Constitution  has  oonfeasedly  granted  to  Con- 
p-ssB  th*  legislative  power  to  orsate  offiosa 


snd  to  prescribe  the  tenure  thereof;  and  It 
has  not  in  terms  denied  to  Congress  the 
power  to  control  removals.'  373  O.S.  at  345 

Brandels,  however,  was  willing  to  draw  a 
dividing  line  between  those  whom  the  Presi- 
dent could  dismiss  at  hU  whim,  calling  them 
"high  poliilcai  officers."  and  thoee  whom 
Congrew  oould  sUtutorUy  protect  from  such 
groundless  dismissal.   373  D.8.  at  347 

The  dissent  in  the  Jfyert  case  was  im- 
plicitly echoed  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  later  case  of  Humphrey  i 
ix«CMtoT  T.  u.^.,  a»a  U3.  603  ,1834).  That 
case  involved  the  dismissal  for  polltlcsJ  rea- 
sons of  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, despite  the  fact  that  Congress  had 
limited  the  grounds  on  which  a  Commis- 
sioner oould  be  dismissed  The  Court 
speclflcally  limited  Myer,,  saying  that  the 
liscessary  reacb  of  the  decision  i  in  Myer$i 
goes  far  enough  to  Include  all  purely  execu- 
tive oJl»"i  It  goes  no  farther  .  .  '  388  U  8 
at  837  -asg  emphasis  added)  Having  so 
limited  the  Siye-t  decUlon,  the  Court  stated 
lu  .folding: 

■Whether  the  power  of  the  President  to 
remove  an  officer  shall  prevail  over  the  au- 
thtvrtty  of  Congreas  to  condition  the  power 
by  fixing  a  definite  term  and  precluding  a 
removal  except  for  causes,  »i;i  depend  upon 

^.J^'^'^^''    °'    "^    *>^""     (SmphasU 
added  I 

In  Wiener  v  US.  557  OS  349  i  1868) 
though  the  members  of  the  War  Halms  Com- 
mission were  to  serve  on  the  Commission 
untu  it  expired,  and  no  removal  power  was 
glvsn  to  the  President  by  Congress,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  was  fired  for  political 
reasons  Justice  Krankfurter.  speaking  for  a 
unanimous  Court,  denied  the  power  of  the 
President  to  summarily  remove  the  Commis- 
sioner  saying 

The  assumption  was  short-lived  that  the 
Myirr,  case  recognized  the  President's  in- 
herent constitutional  power  to  remove  of- 
flclals.  no  matter  what  the  relation  of  the 
executive  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and 
no  matter  what  restrictions  Congress  may 
have  imposed  regarding  the  nature  of  their 
tenure      387  C  S   at  353 

Justice  Frankfurter  then  went  on  to  ex- 
a.nlne  Humphreys,  sayl.ig  that  the  abUlty 
J^!'  P^'ldo'-t  t..  fire  at  his  whim,  and  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  restrict  that  power 
■derives  from  the  difference  li.  functions  be- 
tween xi^oa*!  whose  tasks  are  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive establishment  and  those  whose  tasks 
require  absolute  freedom  from  Executive  In- 
-.^rference  "  He  quoted  two  slgiuflcant  parts 
of  the  Humphrey  s  case 

■^  Humphrey t)  drew  a  sharp  line  of  cleav- 
age between  officlaU  who  were  a  part  of  tha 
Executive  establishment  and  were  thus  re- 
movable by  virtue  of  the  President's  consti- 
tutional power,  and  those  who  are  members 
of  a  body  -to  exercUe  Ut  judgm^rM  without 
the  leave  or  hindrance  of  any  other  official 
or  any  department  of  the  government  '  385 
US    at  936-636.   (ImphasU  added  ) 

■For  It  is  quite  evident  that  one  who  holds 
his  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  another 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  an  at- 
titude of  independence  against  the  latter's 
wu:  "388  US  St  638 

Thus.  Myert  was  aaveraly  limited  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Tha  Court  decided  that 
whether  or  not  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
President  could  be  protected  from  Presiden- 
tial removal  depended  on  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence neceuary  to  enable  the  officer  to 
perform  his  duty  as  Congress  intended  In 
the  Humphreyi  and  Wiener  cases  tha  offl- 
cers  were  qusal- Judicial  In  nature.  However 
I  submit  that  these  cases  did  not  hinge  a^ 
the  quasi- Judicial  nature  of  their  offices  but 
rather  on  the  need  for  Independence  That 
IS  the  constant  theme  that  runs  through 
these  decisions  * 

In  those  Instances  where  independence  u 
absolutely  required.  Humphreyt  and  Wiener 
clearly  limit  Myert  and  allow  Congreaa  tha 
power  to  put  restrictions  on  tha  ability  of 
tha  President  to  dismiss  an  ExecutlT*  branch 
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employee  whose  function  requires  freedom 
from  executive  Interference,  and  thus  who 
is  not  a    purely  executive  officer  " 

Therefore,  Just  as  Congress  could  limit  the 
ability  of  the  President  to  dismiss  an  TTC 
Commissioner  for  specific  cause,  (as  made 
clear  In  Humphrey'$) .  and  Just  as  Congress 
could  prohibit  the  President  from  dismiss- 
ing a  War  Claims  Commissioner  who  had  a 
set  term  of  office,  (as  made  clear  In  Wiener), 
then  Just  as  clearly  can  Congress  restrict  the 
power  of  the  President  to  dismiss  the  Spe- 
cial Proaecutor  to  three  grounds:  neglect  of 
duty  maifea*ance  in  office,  and  violation  of 
the  statute  which  created  the  office.  In  all 
three  cases,  the  need  for  Insulating  certain 
executive  officers  from  political  interference, 
and  the  absolute  requirement  of  Independ- 
ence Is  basic  to  the  nature  of  the  offices 
created 

That  still  leaves  the  question  of  Section 
13ibi  of  the  bill,  which  provides  the  pro- 
cedure for  Congress  to  stop  a  dismissal  from 
becoming  effective  In  Wiener.  Justice  Frank- 
furter made  It  clear  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress t<j  Insulate  the  Oommlmtonw  was  to 
guide  the  Court  Since  that  intent  was  clear, 
and  since  Wiener's  term  of  office  was  to  be 
eo-termlnus  with  the  life  of  the  Commission, 
the  Court  said  that  the  President  could  not 
remove  Wiener  The  Justice  went  on  to  say 
that,  "if.  as  one  must  take  for  granted,  the 
War  Claims  Act  precluded  the  President 
from  Influencing  the  Commtsslon  In  passing 
on  a  particular  claim,  a  fortiori  must  it  be 
Inferred  that  Congress  did  not  wish  to  have 
hung  over  the  Commission  the  Damocles' 
sword  of  removal  by  the  President  for  no 
reason  other  than  that  he  preferred  to  have 
on  that  Commission  men  of  his  own  choos- 
ing- 

Once  one  concedes  that  the  President  does 
not  hsve  an  absolute  Inherent  power  to  fire 
everyone  in  the  Executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment, and  once  one  concedes  that  Congress 
can  give  or  refuse  to  give  to  the  President 
whatever  powers  of  dlsmlssa]  It,  In  Its  own 
Judgment,  considers  appropriate,  then  logic 
suggests  the  validity  of  providing  a  mecha- 
niajn  whereby  the  Congress  can  act  to  pre- 
vent a  President  from  dismissing  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  If  it  feels  that  such  dismis- 
sal was  unwarranted 

Indeed  the  Congress  seems  to  have  gone 
even  farther  in  creating  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  providing  for  a  Comptn?ller 
General  of  the  United  States  31  VJS.C  43, 
42a,  43  Under  the  statute  the  President  ap- 
points the  Comptroller  General  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  he  can 
only  be  removed  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
his  term  for  specific  causes  and  only  by  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  or  by  Im- 
peachment 

1  suggest  that  we  also  examine  the  practi- 
cality of  my  legislation  As  I  said  earlier.  It 
raises  no  threshold  legal  question.  As  soon  as 
It  Is  estimated,  and  the  Senate  confirms  the 
President's  nominee,  the  work  can  continue. 

^       with  no  collateral  attacks  on  the  validity  of 
Vthe  Special   Prosecutor's  authority    In   fact. 

'^  '^ha  only  way  that  the  validity  of  Section  12 
can  be  raised  Is  for  the  Special  Proaecutor 
to  be  nominated  by  the  President,  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  and  then  dismissed  by  the 
President,  with  the  Congress  blocking  the 
dismissal.  I  doubt  that  these  series  of  events 
would  ever  occur  taking  into  account  the 
representations  made  by  the  President  and 
the  public  reaction  to  the  recent  firing  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor,  and,  therefore.  It 
would  most  likely  never  be  challenged.  But. 
if  It  were,  the  resolution  of  that  question 
would  In  no  way  affect  the  validity  of  the 
Indictments  the  Special  Prosecutor  had  ob- 
tained, or  any  convictions  which  may  have 
resulted. 

Realistically.  I  cannot  imagine  that  the 
President  would  again  risk  perhaps  his  office 
Itself  by  firing  the  Special  Proaecutor  But 
If  he  did.  he  would  do  so  in  the  knowledge 
that  It  would  not  neceasarlly  be  as  final  u 


hia  tllHmlHiwil  of  Prosecutor  Oox.  He  would 
know  that  In  addition  to  the  public  outcry 
and  the  congreaalmiai  reactloo.  he  might  be 
faced  with  yet  another  court  suit  aa  he  triad 
to  get  rid  of  the  Special  Proeecutor.  I  think 
he  would  be  reluctant  to  take  that  risk. 

S  3616  also  avoids  the  problem  of  harlng 
a  JudlclaUy-^p<rtnted  Special  Proaecutor 
competing  with  Mr.  Jawmakl.  I  feel  certain 
that  ware  this  leglsUtlon  enacted,  the  Presi- 
dent would  nominate  Mr.  Jaworakl.  Thus,  we 
ooul(!t  avoid  a  neadleaa  Institutional  conflict, 
and  we  could  work  with  the  President,  taking 
his  nominee,  subjecting  him  to  Senate  hear- 
ings on  his  confirmation,  and  U  confirmed, 
than  wrapping  blm  In  a  coooon  of  independ- 
ence. I  believe  that  this  Is  tha  responsible 
and  most  effective  way  of  avoiding  more  con- 
stitutional crises.  It  is  a  way  ot  getting  on 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  Watergate- 
related  crimes  In  a  manner  that  would  give 
the  people  confidence  that  Congress  had 
acted  to  Insure  fair,  full,  and  impartial 
Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally  I  would  like  to  indi- 
cate that  I  Intend  to  Introduce  two  am«nd- 
menu  to  my  own  legislation.  First,  I  would 
suggest  that  U  the  President  did  not  appoint 
a  Special  Proeecutor  within  seven  days,  as 
provided  in  the  legislation,  then  there  would 
be  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  and  the  court 
should  be  allowed  to  appoint  an  interim 
Special  Proeecutor.  until  such  time  as  the 
President  made  his  nc»ninatlon.  This  would 
be  along  the  lines  of  28  UJS.C.  646  which 
pormlu  the  court  to  fill  vacancies  m  the 
office  of  U£.  Attorney. 

My  second  change  would  be  for  only  the 
Senate  to  have  the  power  of  disapproving 
the  dismissal  of  the  Special  Prosecutor.  Not 
only  would  this  be  less  cumbersome,  but 
since  the  Senate  would  have  originally  con- 
firmed the  nominee.  It  Is  the  body  which 
should  have  the  power  to  advise  and  consent 
to  his  dismissal 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  President's  statements 
concerning  Mr,  Jaworskl's  power,  authority 
and  Jurisdiction  have  been  most  encour- 
aging However,  they  are  no  substitute  for 
Senate  confirmation  and  statutory  Indeijend- 
ence 

His  agreement  that  the  Special  Proeecu- 
tor would  only  be  dlsmlaaed  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  received  the  consensus  of  the  con- 
gressional leaders  is  very  similar  In  prin- 
ciple to  my  prqposal.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  this  would  be  a  matter  not  Just  for 
congressional  leaders  to  agree  upon  Instead. 
It  would  be  a  matter  which  the  Congress, 
or  at  least  the  entire  Senate,  would  need  to 
consider  and  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of  this 
Committee,  after  weighing  the  many  factors 
which  have  been  set  out  by  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses, to  act  expeditiously  and  act  deci- 
sively. We  In  the  Congress  have  a  re^x>nsl- 
blllty  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  In  the  viability  of  their  governmental 
Institutions  I  believe  that  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  pass  legislation  which  casts  the 
shadow  of  continued  court  battles  on  col- 
lateral Issues.  The  country  should  not  be 
subjected  Indefinitely  to  a  withering  barrage 
of  court  tests  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  while  the  national  nightmare  we 
call  Watergate  goes  unresolved. 

If  we  can  pass  legislation  enabling  the 
Senate  to  confirm  a  Special  Proaecutor.  and 
simultaneously  protect  htm  from  arbitrary 
dismissal,  then  he  can  get  on  with  his  vital 
work,  and  the  rest  of  us  In  government  can 
get  back  to  ours. 

Because,  today,  realistically,  the  nation 
has  only  two  alternatives.  Either  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  ■Watergate  will  go  forward 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  prosceutor  ap- 
pointed unilaterally  by  the  President,  or  the 
prosecution  wUl  halt  whUe  the  courts  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  legislation  which  poses 
Instant,  serious  constitutional  questions 

Perhaps  the  single  most  lmp>ortant  quality 
of  the  legislation   we  offer  Is  in  its  appeal 


for  a  compromise  within  the  framework  of 

the  tradition  of  the  Constitution. 

S.  2616 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Independent  Special 
Proaacutor  Act  of  1878". 

8«c.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(a)  alleged  crimes  arising  out  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  and  election  of  1973  have 
raised  serious  questions  in  the  minds  of  aU 
Americans  of  whether  a  full  and  oxnplete 
Investigation  and  prosecution  of  those  crimes 
will  proceed  absent  any  partisanship  or 
favor; 

(b)  Although  the  Justice  Department  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  abUlty  capable  of  conducting 
a  fair.  fuU.  and  impartial  UivesUgaUon  and 
proeecuUon  of  these  alleged  crimes,  a  signifi- 
cant doubt  still  remains  as  to  whether  the 
public  need  for  the  appearance  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  Justice  would  be  satisfied; 

(C)  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tion Force  m  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment on  May  34.  1873.  foUowlng  upon  the 
adc^tlon  of  Senate  Resolution  106.  had  begun 
the  process  of  restoring  the  faith  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  the  integrity  of  this  adminls- 
trauon  and  in  partlctilar  in  the  belief  that 
the  ends  of  Justice  were  to  be  served; 

( d  )  the  dismissal  of  the  Special  Proeecutor 
on  the  direct  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  October  30,  1873,  under- 
mined this  growing  faith,  and  has  plunged 
the  country  into  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  its 
Government  and  in  those  who  have  been 
elected  to  lead  the  Government; 

(e)  in  order  to  restore  the  public  con- 
fidence, the  investigation  and  proaecutlon  of 
any  offense  arising  out  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  and  election  of  1873  shoiUd  be 
returned  to  an  independent  proaecutorlal 
force. 

3»:.  3.  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  an  In- 
dependent Special  Prosecution  Offloe,  which 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  investigating 
and  Initiating  prosecution  of  all  offenses 
arising  out  of  the  Presidential  election  of 
1873  and  matters  related  thereto  and  arising 
therefrom,  including  aU  matters  which  war* 
iinder  investigation  by  the  Special  Proaacu- 
tor force  prior  to  October  18,  1873,  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  made  between  the  former 
Special  Proaecutor  and  the  Attorney  General 
designate  on  May  19.  1873. 

Sic.  4.  Tbt  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint 
( within  seven  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation)  a  Special  Proaecutor  and  a 
Deputy  Special  ProaecuUM'.  by  and  with  tha 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

^c.  8.  The  Special  Proaecutor  is  authorlaed 
and  directed  and  ahall  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction, to  InTastlgate,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, and  proaecute  against  and  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  ofTenaee  arising  out  of  the  unauthor- 
laad  entry  into  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee headquarters  at  the  Watergate; 

(b)  other  offenses  arising  out  of  the  1978 
Presidential  election; 

(c)  offenaaa  aUegad  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  tha  President.  Praaklantlal 
appolnteaa,  or  members  of  the  White  Hooae 
staff  in  relation  to  the  1973  Presidential  cam- 
paign  and   election; 

(d)  all  other  matters  heretofora  referred 
to  the  former  SpeclaJ  Prosecutor  pursuant  to 
regulations    of    the   Attorney    GenaraJ    (38 
CJJt.    0.37,    rescinded    October    »4.    1973) 
and 

(e)  offenaae  relating  to  or  arising  out  of 
any  such  matters 

Sic  6.  Tha  Special  Proeecutor  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  with  respect  to  the 
matters  set  forth  in  aSMton  6  of  the  Act — 

(a)    to  conduct  proceedings  before  grand 
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jurlea    and    otb«r    InTastlgattoiu    be   dcenu 

iMC«aHtf7: 

(b)  to  review  aU  documentary  evidence 
available  from  any  source: 

(C)  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  oon- 
teet  the  assertion  of  executive  privilege  or 
any  other  teetlmocial  privUe^e 

(d)  to  recetre  appropriate  national 
■ecurlty  clearance  and  review  all  evidence 
sought  to  be  withheld  on  grounds  of  na- 
tional security  and  if  necessary  contest  In 
court.  Including  where  appropriate  through 
pertlcipatlon  in  camera  proceedings,  any 
Qlalm  of  privUege  or  attempt  to  withhold 
evidence    on   grounds   of    national    security; 

(e)  to  maie  application  to  any  Poderai 
court  for  a  grant  of  immunity  to  any  wit- 
ness, consistent  with  applicable  statutory 
requirements,  or  for  warrants,  subpenaa.  or 
other  court  orders; 

(f)  to  Initiate  and  conduct  prosecutions 
In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  frame 
and  sign  indictments,  flle  informations,  and 
hand*  all  aspects  of  any  cases  over  which  he 
has  Jurisdiction  under  this  Act,  In  the  name 
of  the  tJnlted  States:  and 

(g)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  to  exercise  all  other  powers  as  to  the 
conduct  of  criminal  investigations  and 
proaecutlons  within  his  JurlsdlcUon  which 
would  otherwise  be  vested  in  the  .attorney 
General  and  the  United  States  attorney 
under  the  provisions  of  chapters  31  and  36 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  36  CJJl.  301  6108(a)-l(q),  and 
act  as  the  attorney  for  the  Oovemment  In 
such  investigations  and  proeecutlons  under 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  All  materials,  tapes,  documents, 
flies,  work  m  process.  Information,  and  all 
other  property  of  whatever  Und  and  descrip- 
tion relevant  to  the  duties  enumerated  In 
section  8  hereof,  tangible  or  intangible,  col- 
lected by.  developed  by,  or  In  the  possession 
of  the  former  Special  Prosecutor  or  his  staff 
established  pursuant  to  regulation  by  the 
Attorney  General  (38  CFM.  0.37,  rescinded 
October  24.  1973) ,  shall  be  delivered  Into  the 
possession  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act. 

(b)  All  Investigations,  prosecutions,  cases, 
litigation,  and  grand  Jury  or  other  proceed- 
ings Initiated  by  the  former  Special  Prosecu- 
tor pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Attorney 
General  (38  CJJ4.  037.  rescinded  October 
24.  1973).  shall  be  continued,  as  the  Special 
Proeecutor  deems  appropriate,  by  him.  and 
he  shall  become  successor  counsel  for  the 
United  States  in  all  such  proceedings,  not- 
withstanding any  substitution  of  counsel 
made  after  October  30,  1973. 

3«c.  8.  The  Special   Proeecutor  shaU  have 
power  to  appoint,  flx  the  compensation,  and 
assign   the  duties  of  such   employees   as   he 
leems  necessary.  Including  but  not  limited 
to    Investigators,    attorneys,    and    part-time 
consultants,  without  regard  to  the  provision 
of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
polntmenu  in  the  compeUUve  civil  service, 
and  without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter m  of  Chapter  53  of  such  tlUe  relating 
to  claaalflcaUon   and   General   Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5333  of  such  title   The  Special 
Prosecutor  is  authorized  to  request  any  officer 
of  the  Department  of  JusUce.  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  to  prortde  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  such  assistance  as  he 
deems   necessary,  and  any  such  officer  shall 
comply  with  such  request.  AssUtance  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  shall  include  but  not 
be  limited  to.  affording  to  the  Special  Proe- 
ecutor  full   access    to   any   records,    fllee.   or 
other  materials   relevant   to  matters  within 
Ills  Jurisdiction  and  use  by  the  Special  PTt». 
ecutor  of  the  Investigative  and  other  serv- 
loe^  on  a  priority  basis,  of  the  Federal  Bureau 


of  Investigation  Prot'ided.  That  only  the 
Special  Prosecutor  and  the  Deputy  Special 
Prosecutor  shall  have  access  to  confidential 
or  classUQed  documents,  records,  aim.  or  other 
•uoh  materials  unless  otherwise  waived  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  any  other  head  of  an 
appropriate  agency 

Sac  e  The  Administrator  of  General  3erv. 
loes  shall  furnish  the  Special  Proeecutor  with 
such  offices,  equipment,  suppUea.  and  serv- 
'<>••  ■•  t^re  authorized  to  be  furnished  to  any 
other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States. 

Smc.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  the  Special  Prosecutor  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  directly  requests  for 
such  funds.  faclUtlee,  and  legislation  as  he 
shall  consider  necessary  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponslblUtles  under  this  Act,  and  such  re- 
quest shall  receive  priority  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

Sxc.  11  The  Special  Prosecutor  shAll  carry 
out  his  duties  under  this  Act  wltWn  two 
years,  except  as  necessary  to  complete  trial  or 
appellate  action  on  Indictments  then  pend- 

tBg.  ^ 

a»  13  fa)  The  Special  Proeecutor  and  the 
Deputy  Special  Proeecutor  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  tor  neglect  of  duty,  mal- 
feasance In  office,  or  violation  of  this  Act.  but 
for  no  other  oause. 

(b)  When  the  President  believes  such 
violations  have  occurred,  he  shall  prepare  a 
notice  of  dismissal  Such  notice  of  dlAniU- 
sal  shall  be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  c.  n- 
greas,  stating  the  reasons  for  such  The  dis- 
missal ahal?  become  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  flrat  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  .f 
contmuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  notice  Is  delivered  to  It  unless 
between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end 
of  the  thirty-day  period  either  House  passed 
a  resolution  rejecting  such  dismissal. 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 

i2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  throe  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period. 

Sac.  13.  If  any  p«xt  of  this  Act  U  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  the  Act  shall  n..t  be 
affected  thereby.  The  provUlona  of  any  part 
of  this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  if  held  invalid  the 
provisions  of  other  parts  and  their  applica- 
tion to  other  p^^sons  or  circumstaiicea  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby 
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sharp  variance  with  shrill  analyses  and 
demands  of  the  national  news  media. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  editorial  containing  advice  from 
the  grassroots  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RecoRo 
as  follows : 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  NEWS 
MEDIA 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1973.  the  lead  editorial  in  the 
Birmingham  News  was  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  James  R.  McAdoryrJr.,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  News,  entitled  "Time 
To  Move  Ahead  "  This  thought-provotc- 
tng  editorial  carries  words  of  wisdom 
which,  if  heeded  by  my  coUeagues.  will 
benefit  all  of  us  but.  more  Lmportantl.v 
will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
Nation. 

Sometimes  news  media  closer  to  the 
scene  of  events  project  a  distorted  view 
of  the  happenings  and  probable  resuJt.s 
of  momentous  events  and  make  ill-ad- 
vised recommendations  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue,  while  news  media  "back 
home"  are  able  to  analyze  the  events  and 
put  them  In  better  focus  and  sharper 
perspective  and  better  predict  the  prob- 
able results  of  such  happenings  Reports 
from  the  "?rassroota"  sometimes  are  at 


TiMX    To     MOVI    .\ilIAD 

Two  questions  dominate  the  aftermath  of 
the  Watergate  affair  and  assorted  other 
cbargrs  aiui  innuendoes  which  have  been 
made  against  President  Nixon: 

( 1 )  Should  the  President  be  Impeached? 

l3>  Should  he  reelgn? 

The  answer,  as  seen  from  this  perspecUve 
Ls    No'  to  both  questions. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Nixon  should  be  Impeached 
IS  to  say  that  proof  exists  that  he  Is  Indict- 
able for  •treasiia.  bribery  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors'  as  defined  as 
grounds  in   the  Consututlon. 

No  such  proof  exists 

Admittedly,  the  President  suffers  a  loss  of 
credibility  In  some  quarters  and  enjoys  low 
poUUcal  esteem  in  a  considerable  porUon 
of  the  electorate 

But  only  one  man  ha.s  attempted  to  show 
that  the  President  was  directly  connected 
with  WTougdolng  by  his  sulx>rdUiates  and 
•-hat  testimony  was  replete  with  haarsav  and 
conjecture.  The  li.vesrigaiion  goee  on  'u  In 
the  future  it  is  eetabliahed  that  the  Presi- 
dent pereoaaUy  broke  the  law.  theu  and  only 
then  would  be  an  approprUte  time  to  con- 
sider impeachment— but  that  time  is  not 
now. 

The  fault  with  Mr  Nixon's  accusers— and 
the  weakness  of  their  case— Is  that  the 
charges  agalcst  him  have  never  been  defined. 
Unproved  charges  may  be  an  effective  poUtl- 
cal  weapon  to  be  used  against  the  President 
It  is  also  easy  enough  to  make  vague  Lnnuen- 
doea  havli.g  to  do  with  his  "state  of  mind." 
But  let  a  prosecutor  use  such  tactics  In 
court  and  see  how  fast  his  caae  gets  thrown 
out. 

It  will  be  the  task  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  attempt  to  draw  up  a  bill  of 
particulars  la  co:^iderlng  resolutions  of  Im- 
peachment which  have  been  offered.  If  It 
conducts  IW  Impeachment  inquiry  in  the 
same  loose  manner  In  which  statements  have 
been  bounced  around  by  critics  o.f  the  admin- 
istration and  the  media,  then  W  wUl  have 
failed  In  Its  reaponalblllty. 

However  unpopular  the  President  may  be 
to  some  people,  unpopularity  In  iLself  Is' not 
an  Impeachable  offense  It  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  an  out-of-power  ma- 
jority In  Congress  to  attempt  to  use  Its  vot- 
ing power  to  void  a  presidential  election 
stricUy  because  It  haa  the  votes  to  do  so 
The  charges  in  an  Impeachment  proceas  must 
be  solid  and  defined.  So  far  the  case  against 
Sir.  Nixon,  even  though  strangly  emotional 
13  undefliied  and  soft  as  muah  with  unprov- 
able aasertlous. 

Some  also  have  argued  that  Mr.  NUon 
ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  offloe  on  grounds 
that  he  has  lost  the  abUlty  to  govern 
effectively.  Such  an  argument—that  he  haa 
lost  the  ability  to  govern— Is  highly  subjec- 
tive and  Unpoaslble  to  prove  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  even  If  the  argument  could  be 
made  convincingly  against  Mr.  Nixon,  the 
mere  loss  of  effecttveneas,  again,  U  not  an 
Unpeaohable  offense 

It  Is  obvious  by  now  that  the  President 
wao  wTong  In  his  selection  of  key  staff  mem- 
isers  who.  In  turn,  made  further  poor  per- 
sonnel choices.  It  might  also  be  argued  that 
If  Mr.  NUon  were  a  personnel  manager  of 
a  corporation  with  such  a  record  he  would 
be  fired.  But  Mr.  NUon  la  not  a  per«>nnej 
manager.  And  error,  again.  Is  not  grounds 
for  Impeachment. 


An  unsucceeful  Impeachment  would  need- 
lessly drag  the  nation  through  more  cllff- 
hanglng  suspense  about  the  future  leader- 
ship of  the  country.  It  could  in  the  end  have 
the  effect  of  vlndlcsatlng  the  President  and 
perhaps  deflating  some  uf  the  controversy. 
But  It  would  be  grievously  damaging 

However  much  Mr.  Nixon's  enemies  would 
like  to  ."tee  him  thrown  out  of  office,  a  suc- 
cessful Impeaichment  attempt  is  only  a  re- 
mote poBslblllty. 

A  lot  of  people — thoee  who  bitterly  have 
oppoeed  Mr  Nixon  all  along — would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  him  resign 

Some  may  argue  that  the  President,  by  re- 
signing, would  spare  the  countn.-  more  pain- 
ful division.  But  would  the  country  rally 
around  a  Carl  Albert  or  a  Gerald  Ford? 
Hardly.  Congress  would  have  a  field  day  with 
a  figurehead  m  office — but  it  would  enjoy  Its 
power  Ht  the  expense  of  the  country's  loss  of 
presidential  leadership. 

People  may  argue  all  they  want  to  about 
resignation,  but  that  Is  one  decision  which 
Is  strictly  up  to  the  President  himself.  He 
has  said  emphatically  that  he  has  no  In- 
tention of  walking  away  from  the  office,  an 
office  he  has  spent  the  better  part  of  a  life- 
time working  to  attain  And  It  would  be  out 
of  character  for  him  to  resign,  having  re- 
fused to  be  swayed  bo  far  by  constant  crit- 
icism and  even  mass  demonstrations  against 
his  policies. 

The  present  situation  is  an  unhappy  one. 
Certainly  the  country  has  been  hurt  both  at 
home  and  abroad  by  the  scandal. 

But  It  Is  a  situation  that  Mr  NUon's  critics 
can  help  to  ameliorate  If  they  chooee.  If 
they  have  the  foresight  to  see  that  impeach- 
ment Is  a  very  long  shot  at  best  and  that 
absolutely  no  chance  exists  for  his  resigna- 
tion, they  could  help  begin  the  process  of 
trying  to  put  the  national  nightmare  behind 
lu. 

The  country  has  suffered  long  and  agoniz- 
ingly as  a  result  of  the  sordid  events  of 
the  1973  campaign.  But  sooner  or  later  there 
comes  a  time  for  congressional  Democrats 
and  the  media  to  accept  the  election  as  final 
and  to  discontinue  the  rehashing  of  events. 
The  sooner  that  time  comes,  the  better  for 
everyone 


ourselves.  That  is  what  the  people  of 
Carrliozo  did.  and  I  think  It  could  well 
serve  as  an  example  for  many  communi- 
ties across  this  Nation.  There  is  still  the 
option  of  helping  oneself 


CIVIC-MINDED   INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANY 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend a  far-sighted  community  in  mj' 
good  State  of  New  Mexico  and  a  clvlc- 
mlnded  Industrial  company  which  found 
a  way  of  helping  a  community  while 
filling  its  own  needs.  The  town  of  Car- 
rlzozo  had  been  searching  for  some  time 
for  an  Industry  to  employ  the  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  people  of  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty. They  found  Scott  Industries,  Inc.,  a 
manufacturer  of  portable  arc  welders, 
formerly  located  In  Irving,  Tex.  On  Fri- 
day, November  30,  there  will  be  a  dedi- 
cation ceremony  at  the  new  Scott  Indus- 
tries plant  in  Carrizozo.  This  New  Mexi- 
can owned  company  says  its  decision  to 
move  to  Carrizozo  was  a  direct  result  of 
the  efforts  by  the  town.  In  fact,  the  com- 
pany Is  thanking  the  townspeople  for 
bringing  them  back  to  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Carrizozo;  I  am  proud  of  what 
they  have  done;  and  I  am  proud,  most 
of  all,  of  the  spirit  they  displayed,  a 
spirit  which  once  characterized  America 
and  particularly  the  West.  It  is  a  spirit 
that  says  that  we  are  not  going  to  wait 
around  for  someone  to  help  us  when 
we  have  a  problem.  We  can  still  help 
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NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  H,  DON- 
ALDSON TO  BE  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  FOR  COORDINAT- 
ING SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  PEIL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  name  of  Mr  William 
H.  Donaldson,  of  !hfew  York,  is  before 
the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating  Se- 
curity Assistance  Programs.  I  warmly 
support  his  confirmation  for  a  key  posi- 
tion that  is  being  enlarged  to  include 
Important  new  responsibilities  including 
energy  and  scientific  matters. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Donaldson,  not  only  for 
hLs  professional  competence  and  innate 
ability,  but  also  for  his  solid  character 
traits  of  Integrity,  candor,  and  dedication 
to  the  public  good  He  will  thus  bring 
to  the  administration  sorely  needed  qual- 
ities, the  absence  of  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  such  unhappy  events. 

I  am  sure,  too,  that  he  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment team  in  support  of  the  tireless  and 
effective  efforts  of  our  new  Secretary  of 
State.  Under  Dr.  Kissinger's  leader^p, 
the  State  Department  Is  resuming  its  ap- 
propriate role  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  especially  in  seeking  national  se- 
curity in  the  establishment  of  a  peace- 
ful world  order.  Mr.  Donaldson,  I  am 
sure,  win  make  a  distinguished  contribu- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  these  cru- 
cial tasks. 


COURT-APPOINTED  SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  and  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  a  letter  from  John  J,  Sirica, 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  district  court  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.  Eastland)  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  DraraicT  Cottbt 

FOR  'THE  DlS'TEICr  OF  COLtTKBIA, 

November  15, 1973. 
Hon.  J&MXs  O.  Eastland, 

U.S.  Senate,  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC 
D.C. 
Dkab  Sxnatob  EASTI.AND:  I  have  received 
your  letter  dated  November  16th  concerning 
a  question  a  quotation  attributed  to  me  in 
the  Washington  Post  ne'wspaper.  I  have  read 
the  Post  article  you  referred  to  and  find  It 
substantially  accurate  Insofar  as  It  refers  to 
my  statements.  Shortly  after  Judge  Oeaell  of 
this  Court  released  his  opinion  In  the  case  of 
Nader  v.  Bork,  I  was  visited  In  my  chambers 
by  several  reporters  who  asked  whether  I 
agreed  with  the  paragraph  of  that  c^lnlon 
In  which  Judge  Oeaell  notes  his  opposition, 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  to  a  court-appoint- 
ed sp>eclal  prosecutor.  I  req>onded  that  per- 
sonally, I  am  In  full  agreement  with  Judge 


Geaell's  statement.  I  also  mentioned  that  I 
had  been  informed  that  several  other  active 
Judges,  members  of  this  court,  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

I  might  mention  that  shortly  before  re- 
ceiving your  letter  this  afternoon,  1  had 
lunch  with  eight  of  our  Judges,  each  of  whom 
remarked  that  he  disapproves  of  a  procedure 
that  would  require  this  court  to  appoint 
a  q>eclal  prosecutor. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  interest  In 
this  matter 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHM  J    BotlCA. 


DWELLINGS  BY  DEFAULT 

Mr  BIDEN,  Mr  President,  Writing  in 
the  September  29  issue  of  Barron's,  a 
I>ow-Jones  publication,  Eric  Aiken 
painted  a  rosy  picture  of  the  future  of 
investment  and  growth  in  the  mobUe 
home  industrj'.  He  states ; 

Pew.  If  any.  manufacttirlng  groups  enjoy 
more  favorable  and  weU -defined  prospects 
for  the  longer  haul.  Quite  simply,  mioblle 
homes  represent  about  the  only  souroe  of 
reasonably  priced  shelter  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families. 

In  his  analysis,  Mr.  Aiken  makes  note 
of  the  rate  of  increase  in  profits — in  ex- 
cess of  20  percent  in  each  of  the  past  5 
years — which  has  tripled  earnings  in  the 
business  since  1968.  It  was  that  year  that, 
acting  on  the  President's  imperative  of 
"a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  environ- 
ment for  all  American  families,"  that  thla 
body  passed  the  Housing  and  Urban  E>e- 
velopment  Act  of  1968.  calling  for  con- 
struction of  26  million  new  or  renovated 
structures  to  provide  for  the  Nation's 
millions  of  victims  of  substandard  hous- 
ing within  a  decade.  The  fact  of  the 
boom  in  the  fabrication  and  sales  of  mo- 
bile homes,  catering  as  they  primarily 
do  to  a  market  of  marginally  subsistent 
purchasers,  is  a  profoundly  unsatisfac- 
tory comment  on  the  success  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment in  carrying  out  its  Presidential 
and  congressional  mandate.  The  families 
least  able  to  afford  the  payments  on  a 
safe  home  in  a  desirable  location  have, 
by  virtue  of  the  HUD  moratorium  on  the 
construction  of  federally  funded  resi- 
dences for  lower-  and  middle-income 
households,  and  the  skyrocketing  celling 
rates  on  conventional  mortgage  interest 
charges  with  the  consequent  credit 
crunch,  been  left  with  two  options,  in- 
vesting in  a  mobile  home  or  "slumming 
It." 

As  Mr.  Aiken  notes : 

with  the  median  prloe  of  a  new  house  {ex- 
cluding land)  near  $27,000,  mobile  hom« 
makers,  whose  typical  unit  has  a  price  tag  of 
under  t7,000  have  come  to  dominate  the  low 
end  (20.000  dollars  and  under)  of  the  shelter 
market.  Demographic  trends  are  enlarging 
the  mobile  home  makers  key  markets  ...  a 
survey  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  rereads  that  30%  of  the 
heads  of  mobile  home  bouseacrids  are  65  or 
older.  Fully  half  of  the  heads  of  hous^olds 
occupying  mobile  homes  are  35  or  younger. 
The  35  and  under  bracket  Is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing age  group  In  the  domestic  p>opulatlon. 
Meanwhile,  the  ranks  of  the  retired  (65  and 
over)  are  being  swelled  by  the  people  leav- 
ing their  Jobs  earlier.  Together  theee  two 
B^  groups  account  for  roughly  60%  of  the 
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^  mobile  home  demand  Even  above  the  poverty 
level,  more  than  40  %  of  all  tJJB.  faznlllAs  and 
a  far  larger  p<?rcentage  of  new  hoxiaehoida 
that  are  formed  earn  leoe  than  M.OOO  a  year. 
Thla  Income  level  effectively  dloquallflee  them 
from  puTchaalng  a  home  coetlng  much  more 
than  •20.000,  or  renting  an  apartment  where 
the  monthly  outlay  ezc«eds  1150.  A«  it  hap- 
pens, studies  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Bstate  Bo«r<la 
Indicate  that  only  30%  of  the  conventional 
hotlslng  starts  and  about  25  %  of  existing 
bouses  and  apartments  coming  back  on  the 
market  m  any  given  year  meet  these  criteria. 
Mobile  homes  are  virtually  the  only  kind  of 
low -cost  housing  that's  available  to  the  work- 
ing poor. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  the  mo- 
bile home  Industry  In  the  last  decade  Is 
Incontestable.  By  1980,  the  annual  rate 
of  trailer  deliveries,  excluding  those  sold 
directly  to  the  Government  at  low  profit 
for  disaster  relief  purposes — more  than 
14.000  in  1972 — will  have  gone  from 
576,000  units  last  year,  worth  over  $4  bil- 
Ucwi.  to  800,000  annually.  This  output 
accounted  for  an  excess  of  40  percent  of 
the  new  single  fanxily  dwellings  sold  and 
more  than  one-flfth  of  the  totaJ  con- 
struction starts  in  1972,  a  boom  year  for 
the  housing  Industry. 

Mr  Aiken  catalogs  one  advantage  of 
the  mobile  home : 

Mobile  homes  in  the  main  are  taxed  as 
personal,  rather  than  real,  property,  and  rate 
schedules  are  coosideraly  lower  .  .  . 

I  quote  from  the  concluding  passages 
of  Mr.  Aiken's  article: 

with  an  unintended  assist  from  the  Fed- 
eral government,  the  mobile  home  Industry 
has  ?ome  a  long  way  from  the  scuffy  trailer 
parks  which  blighted  the  landscape  durtng 
and  afier  World  War  M  WhUe  other  sectors 
of  the  she  ter  business  benefited  from  direct 
and  Indirect  handouts,  the  unsubstdlzed  mo- 
bile home  makers  profited  from  the  misman- 
agement of  the  economy  during  the  Vietnam 
war  that  put  conventional  housing  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  the  relatively  affluent. 

In  my  own  experience,  as  recently  as 
1  year  ago  as  a  county  councilman  In 
Delaware,  a  State  with  26,000  substand- 
ard dwellings,  I  have  seen  first  hand  the 
problems  created  for  citizen  and  govem- 
X  ment  alike  by  the  inaccessibility  of  con- 
ventional housing.  But  there  are  prob- 
lems. Buyers  of  mobile  homes  see  their 
Investment  decrease  by  65-80  percent  of 
its  original  value  within  15  years  of  pur- 
chase, rather  than  appreciate  with  time 
as  do  most  conventional  dwellings.  And 
local  officials  confront  the  difBcultles 
inherent  in  planning  for  permanent  and 
paced  growth  for  a  mode  of  shelter  whose 
hallmark  Is  its  mobility,  by  throwing  up 
their  hands  in  all  too  many  Instances. 

Mobile  home  residents  may  respond  to 
social  and  economic  discrimination  aris- 
ing from  homeowners  and  local  reve- 
nuers  by  flocking  to  unincorporated  areas 
with  insufficient  environmental  siipport 
fi^r  such  a  buildup,  as  exemplified  by  the 
unbounded  growth  in  the  coastal  areas 
of  Delaware's  Atlantic  shore. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Eric 
Aiken's  instructive  article  entitled  "Per 
the  Long  Haul  Mobile  Homes  are  the 
Likehest  Form  of  Middle-Income  Shel- 
ter." be  inserted  in  the  R«cord  at  thla 
point  In  my  remarks : 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord, 
aa  follows: 
Fob    thx    Lono    Haiti.    MoBiut    Hoxis    Aa> 

THX    Lekxlxmt    FoaM    or    MmDix-lKcoMX 

BHELrxs 

(By  Eric  Aiken) 

When  the  Mobile  Home  Manufacturers 
Association  closes  the  books  on  1973,  it  toay 
be  tempted  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Charles 
Dickens:  the    best    of    years  the 

worst  of  years."  The  industry  will  have  re- 
corded Its  usual  annual  gain  in  unit  volume 
But  owing  to  high  Intereat  rates.  volatUe  raw 
materials  coats,  consumerism,  temporary  ex- 
cess capacity.  Ill-considered  diversification 
and  even  inclement  weather  only  a  handful 
of    producers   wUl   show    higher    earnings. 

Pew.  If  any.  manufacturing  groupe  enjoy 
more  favorable  and  well-defined  prospects  for 
the  longer  haul  than  mobile  home  makers. 
Quite  simply,  mobUe  homes  represent  about 
the  only  source  of  reasonably  priced  shelter 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families  And 
the  evidence  suggests  that  such  dlfflcultlee 
as  exist  for  those  In  the  business  are  strictly 
short-term. 

NATIONAL    OOALa 

Beset  by  high  mortgage  rates,  splraltng 
costs  and  shortages  of  skilled  labor,  conven- 
tional homebullders  will  be  hard  put  to 
meet  the  national  gocUs  set  by  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  19«8  This 
omnibus  bill  calls  for  26  million  new  or 
rehabilitated  dwelling  units  in  the  U5.  by 
1978.  Achievement  of  this  ambitious  objec- 
tive with  slte-bulIt  units  would  require  new 
starts  to  average  over  3  6  million  annually — 
a  level  that  was  not  approached  even  In  the 
boom  year  1972.  Accordingly  mass-produc- 
tion techniques  seem  to  offer  the  most  prom- 
ising and  practical  solution  to  the  problem 
of  aasxmag  an  adequate  domestic  housing 
stock. 

MobUe  home  makers  have  stepped  Into 
this  breach,  and,  like  the  Pilgrims,  done  well 
by  doing  good.  Last  year.  350  domestic  manu- 
facturers shipped  about  676.000  units  worth 
over  M  bUllon  In  1973.  the  industry  con- 
fidently expects  to  chalk  up  its  twelfth  rec- 
ord year  in  the  last  13,  with  deliveries  in  the 
neighborhood  of  635,000  units  (The  data  do 
not  Include  low-profit  direct  purchases  by 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies,  which  use 
mobile  homes  to  shelter  victims  of  such  nat- 
ural disasters  as  floods  and  hurrlcanee  In 
1972.  over  14.000  units  were  bought  for  such 
purposes.)  During  the  1973-80  period,  ac- 
cording to  Commerce  Department  projec- 
tions, mobile  home  shipments  will  grow  by 
close  to  5%  a  year  By  the  turn  of  the  de- 
cade. It  Is  expected  the  industry  will  be 
delivering  over  800.000  units  annually 

Last  year,  mobile  homes  accounted  for  over 
40 "r  of  the  new  single-family  dwellings  sold 
In  the  DB.  and  more  than  20%  of  total 
housing  starts  This  remarkable  market 
penetration  Is  largely  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Construction  costs  for  conventional 
housing  now  average  over  |16  a  square  foot. 
Pactory-bullt  mobile  homes,  which  include 
furniture,  appliances  and  amenities  Uke  car- 
peting and  drap>ea.  can  be  turned  out  for 
Just  over  %»  per  square  foot.  With  the  median 
price  of  a  new  hoiise  (excluding  land)  near 
•37.000,  mobUe  home  markers,  whose  typical 
unit  has  a  price  tag  of  under  •7,000,  domi- 
nate the  low  end  (•20,000  and  under) .  Mobile 
homes'  square -footage  coats  have  been  kept 
relatively  stable  In  recent  years  by  compara- 
tively low  labor  expenses  and  mass-pro- 
duction techniques. 

For  his  money,  the  average  buyer  gets  700 
or  more  square  feet  of  living  space  Those 
whose  requirements  are  greater  can  pur- 
chase so-called  doublewldes  or  other  over- 
sized and  expandable  models  for  commensu- 
rately  higher  prices,  ranging  up  to  •30.000 
and  over  for  deluxe  units. 


Periods  when  money  is  tight  and  or  dea.' 
do  not  exert  as  adverse  an  effect  upon  mobile 
homes  as  on  conventional  housing  Year-to- 
year  gains  In  shipments  do  moderate,  because 
dealers  cannot  afford  to  finance  sizable  in- 
ventories Beyond  the  middlemen,  however, 
there  are  no  real  dlfflcxiltles  Most  purchasers 
of  mobile  homes,  financed  with  chattel  mort- 
gage loans— the  kind  offered  car  buyers  Ef- 
fective Interest  rates  of  13%  to  18%.  against 
a  9^^  top  on  conventional  mortgages,  plus 
generally  short  maturities,  make  mobile 
home  paper  attractive  to  lenders  Nor- 
mally, a  steady  stream  of  funds  is  available 
in   bad   times   as   well   as  go«xl 

ICrmEST    CKI1.IN08 

As  a  result  of  the  1968  Housing  Act.  con- 
ventional mortgages  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration are  theoretically  available  for 
commercial  banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. But  probably  fewer  than  20  000 
government-backed  loans  are  on  the  books, 
largely  because  federal  Insurance  programs 
have   interest   ceilings 

Consumer -advocate  groups  like  the  Rural 
Housing  Alliance  and   Ralph  Nader's  Center 
for  Auto  Safety   mal^aii   Issue  of  the  high 
'"'  me  loans  The  fact 
that  buyers  don't 
Low-  and  middle - 
typically    more    con- 
f  their  monthly  pay- 


Interest  rates  on  mo 

of  the  matter  is.  ho 

seem  to  mind  very  m 

Income    customers 

cerned  with  the  size 

ment   than    their   interest   bill    In   addition, 

many  are  attracted  by  the  low  (5%  to  20%j 

down  payment  requirements 

At  worst,  a  purchaser  must  shell  out  •l.SOO 
for  a  •T.SOO  unit  TTie  minimum  down  pay- 
ment on  standard  housing  is  around  25", 
with  conventional  financing  TTius,  a  •20,000 
dwelling  would  require  a  •6.000  ante.  The 
differential  can  prove  decisive  to  cash- 
strapped  families  looking  for  a  home. 

Mobile  home  owners  monthly  coets  are 
generally  lower  than  those  of  their  conven- 
tionally housed  counterparts  The  average 
unit  with  a  b't  over  700  square  feet  of  living 
space  can  be  carried  for  about  •ISO  a  montli 
•75  for  the  loan,  •50  for  lot  rental  and  Vib 
for  utilities  Depending  on  locaUon.  com- 
parable quarters  In  an  apartment  or  single- 
family  dwelling  runs  upward-s  of  tZOO  a 
month  There  are  tax  advantages  as  well. 
Mobile  homes  In  the  main  are  taxed  as  per- 
sonal, rather  than  real  prop>erty,  and  rate 
schedules  are  considerably  lower. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  mobile 
homes,  unlike  most  hou.ses  do  not  appre- 
ciate in  value  After  e'.j  years,  according  to 
a  study  by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  a  mobile  home  has  a  market  value 
only  about  half  Its  original  price  After  15 
years,  it  may  be  sold  for  20%  to  36%  of  Its 
original  cost,  generally  as  a  second  home  In 
some  rural  areas  or  as  a  bunting  or  fishing 
cabin. 

About  eight  million  Americans  currently 
Uve  In  the  3.4  million  mobile  homes  that  are 
used  as  primary  year-round  dwellings  WhUe 
It's  generally  8upp>oeed  the  elderly  aad  re- 
tired constitute  the  principal  market  a  sur- 
vey by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  reveals  that  barely  30% 
of  the  heads  of  mobile  home  households  are 
56  or  older  Fully  half  the  head.-i  of  hotise- 
holds  occupj-lng  new  mobile  homes  are  35 
or  younger.  Another  study  notes  that  aside 
from  cost  conslderatlona  mobile  home  dwel- 
lers prefer  the  life  style  of  such  units  In 
much  the  same  way  other  Individuals  pre- 
fer apartments  to  houses  And  according  to 
an  Owens  Corning  report,  two-thirds  of  the 
young  marrleds  who  originally  bought  mo- 
bile homes  as  a  stop  gap  measure  until  they 
could  afford  conventional  housing  Indicate 
theyTl  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  In  such 
units. 
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Commodort  Corp  (Jun«  30.  1973) .35  ,42  .19  Scpttmber 

LonUi»n.a,  (Oct.  31.  1972) 1.U  1.15  .90  July. 

Fleet* jod  FnUrpiises  (Apr.  30,  197^_ 1.21  .31  .38  July. 

Mobili  Horn*  Industries  <Kut.  31.  1973). 1.15  .2S  .38  August 


Redman  Industries  (Mar  31.  1973) $L21  |0.3(  J0.43  June 

Shelter  Resources  (Dec  31.  1972) 1.03  .58  42  June 

Skriine  Corp  (May  31.  1973) l.St  .32  56  Aujust 

Town  &  Country  (Oct  31.  1972) 66  .30  .36  JuJy 

Zimnw  Hom«  (Dec.  31,  1972) 30  .32  .22  September 


KET  MARKETS 

Demographic  trends  are  enlarging  mobile 
Lome  makers'  key  markets.  To  Illustrate,  the 
35  and  under  bracket  is  the  fastest  growing 
age  group  In  the  domestic  population.  Mean- 
while the  ranks  of  the  retired  (58  and  oven 
are  being  swelled  by  people  leaving  their  jobs 
earlier  with  far  better  pension  and  Social 
Security  benefits  than  their  predecessors. 
Together,  these  two  age  groups  account  for 
roughly  60%   of  mobile  home  demand. 

Even  above  the  poverty  level,  more  than 
40'/<;  of  all  U^.  families  and  a  far  larger 
percentage  of  the  new  households  that  are 
furmad  earn  lens  than  •S.OOO  a  year.  This  In- 
come level  effectively  disqualifies  them  from 
purchasing  a  home  costlxig  much  more  than 
•20.000  or  renting  an  apartment  where  the 
monthly  outlay  exceeds  •ISO  As  It  happens, 
studies  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
Indicate  that  only  30<r  of  all  conventional 
housing  starts  and  about  2i>'\  of  existing 
homes  and  apartments  coming  back  on  the 
market  In  any  given  year  meet  these  criteria. 
MobUe  homes  are  virtually  the  only  kind  of 
low-cost  bousing  that's  readily  available  to 
the  workmg  poor. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  mobile  home 
busmeae  has  grown  at  a  better  than  20 '7, 
annual  clip  WhUe  It's  unlikely  this  pace  can 
be  matched  during  the  period  ahead,  owing 
to  the  now  sizable  sales  base,  the  industry 
can  reaa.inably  be  expected  to  sustain 
revenues  growth  approximately  10 ""r  a  year 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  fresh  sales 
and  earnings  gains  compiled  by  mobile 
home  makers  have  lured  many  large  (son- 
cems  Into  the  field  Among  them:  Boise 
Cascade  Corp.,  City  Investing  Co..  F^iqua 
Industries  Inc.,  Kaufman  &  Broad  Inc.,  Na- 
tional Gypsum  Co  .  National  Homes  Corp.. 
U  8  Industries  Inc.    and  Wlckes  Corp. 

Mobile  home  operations  do  not  generally 
make  or  break  the  performance  of  the 
diversified  giants.  But  they  loom  large  In 
the  fortunes  of  the  publicly-held  inde- 
pendents llielr  ranks  Include  CThamplon 
Home  Bullde.-s  Co.  Ojnchemco  Inc.  Com- 
modore Corp..  Fleetwood  Enterprises  Inc  . 
Mobile  Home  Industries  Inc.  Redman 
Industries  Inc  .  Skyline  (Dorp..  Shelter  Re- 
sources Corp..  Town  &  (i)untry  MobUe 
Homes  Inc..  and  Zlmmer  Homes  Carp. 

As  can  be  seen  In  the  accompanying  table, 
the  Industry's  earnings  picture  Is  weU 
scrambled  Champion,  for  example,  though 
highly  Integrated  has  been  caught  In  at 
least  a  temporary  cost-price  squeeze:  it 
must  hustle  to  exceed  last  year's  net  of  47 
cents  a  share.  Conchemco.  by  contrast,  prob- 
ably netted  a  record  $1S)6  a  share  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  October  81.  TTie  company, 
which  derives  about  OCv  of  lu  revenues 
from  mobile  homes  i  the  rest  comes  from 
paints  and  Industrial  lines),  could  achieve 
roughly  a  30''  earnings  gain  In  the  fiscal 
year  Just  getting  under  way  (Commodore. 
however  which  had  been  making  a  nice 
comeback,  fell  deeply  Into  the  r«d  during 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  '74  Although  some 
stringent  remedial  measures  have  been  taken, 
the  company  wlU  do  well  to  break  even  thu 
year 

Fleetwood  got  off  to  a  t>ooT  start  In  fiscal 
"73.  Moreover,  It  faces  a  nonrecurring  charge 


of  21  cents  a  share  against  Income  In  the 
October  quarter  as  a  result  of  real  estate 
writeoffs.  Chances  are,  therefore,  an  eight- 
year  skein  of  earnings  gains  will  be  broken. 
All  things  considered,  the  company's  net 
could  dip  below  •!  per  share.  Back  on  the 
stinny  side  of  the  street  MobUe  Homes  Indus- 
tries, primarily  a  retailer  of  Its  own  and 
other  producers'  units,  eked  out  Its  seventh 
earnings  gain  In  a  row  In  the  fiscal  year 
ended  August  31  Though  fourth -quarter  re- 
sults were  t>elow  year -earlier  levels.  fuU-year 
profits  were  •I. 15  a  share,  against  tl.l2  In 
fiscal  '72.  Earnings  could  rise  to  •I. 40  a  share 
this  year.  Operationally,  Redman  Industries 
is  In  pretty  fair  shape  so  tar  as  mobUe  homes 
and  recreational  vehicles  are  concerned.  But 
Its  fans  are  sweating  out  a  sizable  deficit 
resultliig  from  real  estate  activities  in  the 
September  quarter.  For  the  full  y«&i.  earn- 
ings could  wind  up  below  •!  a  share. 

Skyline  Corp.,  the  leading  producer  of  mo- 
bUe homes,  recently  suffered  its  fourth  con- 
secutive down  quarter,  at  least  partly  because 
It  has  voluntarUy  sought  third-party  insi>ec- 
tion  of  Its  output  in  response  to  mounting 
pressures  by  consumer  groups.  The  company 
Is  In  a  better  spot  than  moet  to  weather 
any  mdustry  storms,  but  fiscal  1973  looks 
like  another  off  year,  with  earnings  estimated 
at  around  •I. 30  a  share  for  its  pan.  Shelter 
Resources  Is  enjoying  its  second  straight  good 
year  after  incurring  a  sizable  deficit  in  1871 
For  all  of  '73  the  company,  which  has  built 
up  a  network  of  50  retaU  centers  which  gen- 
erate cloee  to  20%  of  total  revenues,  could 
net  (1  40  a  share.  Further  gains  are  likely  in 
1974. 

STOEMT    WKATHSS 

Another  company  buUding  up  a  string  of 
retail  lots.  Town  &  Country,  ran  Into  difB- 
cultles In  getting  two  storm-damaged  plants 
back  into  production.  As  a  result,  fiscal  1973 
eammgs  probably  fell  a  nickel  or  so  below 
a  year  earlier  results.  A  recovery  to  76  cents 
per  share  appears  in  sight  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
So  far  this  year,  Zlmmer  Homes  has  enjoyed 
an  excellent  recovery.  The  company,  which 
also  Is  active  in  vacation  retreats  and  devel- 
opment of  mobUe  hocne  communities,  oould 
net  40  cents  or  more  a  share  in  1973. 

■With  an  unintended  assist  from  the  fed- 
eraU  government,  the  mobile  home  Industry 
lias  come  a  long  way  from  the  scruffy  traUer 
parka  which  blighted  the  landscape  durmg 
and  after  World  War  II.  WhUe  other  sectors 
of  the  shelter  business  t>enefited  from  direct 
and  indirect  handouts,  unsubsldized  mobUe 
home  makers  profited  from  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  economy  during  the  'Vietnam 
War  that  put  conventional  housing  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  the  relatively  affluent 
Through  the  five  years  ending  In  1973.  pro- 
ducers were  able  to  approximately  triple 
their  sales  volume 

MeanwhUe,  output  of  bigger  units  with 
lusher  margms  rises  apace.  In  1972.  for  ex- 
ample, units  with  14-foot  widths  (as  op- 
;>oeed  to  the  standard  13)  captured  an  18% 
share  of  market,  up  from  16%  in  "71  Thirty- 
six  states  now  permits  the  so-called  14- wide* 
to  t>e  trucked  on  their  highways:  more  are 
expected  to  follow  suit.  Expandables  and 
double- wide  (mobile  homes  with  two  sec- 
tions combined  horlBontally  at  a  site  which 
retain  their  Individual  chassis  for  possible 
future  movement  and  use)   also  are  oomlng 


on  strong.  The  former  category  doubled  its 
share  of  market  last  year  to  2',^:  the  other 
moved  up  from  12%  to  16%.  Additional  galas 
are  beUig  scored  this  year;  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  Jumbos  strongly  suggests  that 
mobUe  homes  may  be  jxiaching  further  on 
the  preserves  of  conventional  housing 

EXCXSe    UTTtnjSlASM 

In  an  excess  of  enthusiasm  for  their  pros- 
pects. mobUe  home  makers  have  been  on  an 
expansion  binge.  Industry  capacity  now 
stands  at  around  750,000  units — weU  above 
this  year  s  anticipated  delivery  level.  At  the 
same  time,  manufacturers'  margins  have 
been  crimped  by  rising  prices  for  such  raw 
materials  as  lumber,  plywood,  plastics,  steel 
and  aluminum  siding  There's  little  doubt 
that  demand  sooner  or  later  will  overtake 
supply,  and  the  mdustry  has  become  Atznon- 
strably  more  circumspect  about  adding  fa- 
culties. Indeed.  O>mmodore  suspended  oper- 
ations at  three  plants  after  Its  first -quarter 
loss  Owing  to  cutbacks  in  conventional 
housing,  lumber  and  plywood  quotes  have 
come  down  sharply,  easing  the  cost-prk* 
squeeee. 

Additional,  If  unwelcome,  evidence  of  ma- 
turity as  an  Industry  is  attention  from 
Ralph  Nader,  self-styled  saviour  of  con- 
sumer Interests  His  Onter  for  Auto  Safety 
later  this  year  win  Issue  what's  heralded  as 
a  sharp  critique  of  mobUe  homes  As  It  h^- 
p>ens,  however,  manufacturers  and  trade 
groups  have  beaten  Nader  to  the  punch 
State  legislatures  have  been  encouraged  to 
adopt  stiff  safety  codes:  36  have  legislated 
the  requirements  of  the  American  National 
Standard  Institute 

Moet  mobUe  home  makers  support  pending 
federal  legislation  that  would  establish  na- 
tional construction  and  safety  standartls. 
Skyline  has  gone  so  far  as  to  complete  Un- 
derwriters' Laboratories  certification  of  Its 
mobUe  homes  and  recreational  vehicles  on  a 
national  basis.  The  program,  which  Invcrived 
some  nonrecurring  coets  and  disruption  of 
production  schedtiJes.  reportedly  Is  proving 
a  sales  success.  Along  similar  lines.  Champion 
has  extended  Its  warranties  from  90  day?  to 
one  year  from  date  of  drtlvery  to  the  retaU 
purchaser.   Others   are  foUowliig  suit 

The  mobUe  home  business  Is  unique  among 
blg-ticket  Industries  In  that  mantifacturers 
for  the  moet  part  have  not  established  ex- 
clusive dealership  networks. 

"It's  easier  to  seil  two  unite  each  to  10 
dealers  than  to  push  30  on  one  guy  when 
tlmee  are  toti^,"  explains  one  sales  execu- 
tive. "When  things  are  going  well,  everyone 
wUl  take  whatever  you  can  turn  out."  An- 
other marketing  man  points  out  that  mobUe 
home  buyers  are  now  shopping  price  as  well 
as  quality.  "So  you  want  your  unite  on  as 
many  lots  as  possible."  he  says.  'WTille  man- 
ufacturers are  relieved  of  such  burtJens  as 
advertising,  service  financing  and  lnsuranc», 
which  are  traditionally  handled  by  or  tJhrough 
dealers,  there  are  cartaln  disadvantages  In 
the  free-wheeling  relationship  The  big  rtak 
Is  that  dining  periods  when  mooey  Is  tight. 
dealers  routinely  cut  back  on  their  Inven- 
tories to  avoid  onerous  carrying  charges, 

rtMXXNG     LOTS 

Perhaps  half  of  aU  the  mobUe  homes  In  use 
are  located  on  IndividuaUy  owned  property  in 
rural  or  smaU-town  areas.  But  the  big  new 
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market  Uee  In  and  around  urban  or  suburban 
areas.  Zoning  and  pUuinlng  offlcl&ls  have  ban- 
Labed  mobile  homes  to  the  ouUldrta  on  the 
grounds  residents  would  overburden  munici- 
pal services  without  contributing  commen- 
surate! 7  to  the  tax  base.  Court  cases  and  the 
efforts  ol  manufacturers  and  others  in  mobile 
home  community  development  have  eased 
the  altiiatlon  to  a  great  extent.  Commodore. 
Keetwood.  MobUe  Home  Induatnes,  Red- 
man and  7.lmm.»r  aU  have  dabbled  in  real 
estate  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Red- 
man and  Fleetwood,  among  the  majors,  came 
a  cropper,  writing  off  huge  sums  and  leaving 
the  aeld. 

Macy  mobile  home  manufacturers  have 
diversified  into  such  allied  fields  as  modular 
housing  and  recreational  vehicles  Modular 
housing  looked  trreat  on  paper,  but  tbat's 
about  as  far  as  It  went  A  welter  of  local 
building  codes  and   production  snags  made 


members  of  the  advisory  group  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pmno  Rico's  Peoposai. 

The  Joint  Advisory  Group  on  the  further 
development  of  Commonwealth  status,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
CJovernor  Rafael  Hi_mandez  Col6n.  held  Its 
first  public  meeting  at  the  Capttol  Build- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth,  In  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico,  on  November  11.  1973  The  seven 
Puerto  Rlcan  members  submitted  a  proposal 
concerning  the  main  objectives  to  be  served 
That  proposal,  reproduced  here  In  full,  was 
received  and  accepted  by  the  whole  Group  a£ 
Its  flrst  working  paper  and  basic  agenda. 
Public  hearings  on  the  specific  Items  Included 
In  the  proposal  will  be  held  In  Puerto  Ric<i 


by 
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both    of    them    subject    upon    approval 
Puerto  Rico,  so  ap  to  take  effect. 

However,  the  subsLstence  In  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Federal  Relations  Act  of  what  were 
called  "colonial  vestiges"  and  the  continued 
claim  of  minority  groups  for  Statehood  and 
for  Independence  led  ttie  then  Oovemor  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Luis  Mufloz  Martn  aad  the  late 
President  J^hn  F  Kennedy  "both  as  a  matter 
of  fairness  to  all  concerned  and  of  eatabluh- 
Ing  an  unequivocal  record"  to  recommend  a 
further  examination  of  the  United  States- 
Commonwealth  relatlonahlp  The  final  out- 
come of  that  Interchange  waa  the  creation 
of  the  U5  -Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Puerto  Rico  This  Commission  also 
arlaes  on  the  baals  of  legislation  approved 
parallel  in  Congress  and  the  Legislatore  of 
the  Commonwealth  (Public  Law  88-271. 
February  20.   1964  and   Law  No 


9.  April   13. 

^-„«<»    "i  ~~, — 1  *" ""  '-*'""'      "*  ••'"^  (jiu^TLSMu  will  DC  neia  m  t'lierto  Ric<i      1964.) 

^  profile  u«l'e:  most  participants  have  bowed  during  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  After  two  years  of  extensive  studlee  r»- 
gracefully  out  of  the  business  with  greater  on  December  7.  8  and  9.  1973.  *■  searches  and  hearings  the  SUtus  ComnUsrton 
Qamage  to  their  egoa  than  their  pocketbooks  tti*  i>iiat-tn  oiz-.r,  .»_„■ .^^..^^-. ror,«a,«H   tK»  .,i«w._.._ . .„»..„     . 


damage  to  their  egoe  than  their  pocketbooka 
.'     Rec    vehicles,    notably    motor   homes   and 
travel  trailers,  are  another  story    crhamplon. 
Commodore.  Fleetwood,  Redman  and  Skyline, 
among  other  mobUe  home  makers,  are  com- 
mitted tcwtfaelr  nxanufacture  Once  again,  this 
waa  a  business  that  looked  Ukft  an  endless 
summer   But  the  Indiistry.  which  racked  up 
a   compound   annual   growth    rate   of   better 
than  30%   In  the  seven  years  through  1972. 
Jbiaa  come  back  to  earth.  This  year's  gain  may 
ibe  16%   to  20%;   over  the  longer  run,  pro- 
/  ducers  are  expected  to  sustain  growth  on  the 
—-'order  of  10%   to  16%  a  year. 

The  reasons  for  the  braking  of  this  once 
heady  pace  are  several.  For  one  thing,  the 
ubiquitous  Ralph  Nader  has  made  rec  ve- 
hicles a  target  For  another,  consumers  seem 
to  be  deferring  purchaaea  untu  fears  of  a 
gasoline  shortage  are  allayed.  Finally,  the 
Industry,  which  had  concentrated  Its  output 
In  the  luxury  range  i»12.000  and  overl.  Is  ad- 
Justing  to  the  realities  of  the  marketplace 
ar.d  producing  models  with  more  popular 
prices 

In  the  final  analysis,  there's  far  more  right 
than  wrong  with  the  mobile  home  Industry. 
Mobile  homes  have  become  as  noted,  the 
nation's  principal  source  ot  low-cost  shelter. 
As  the  Industry  matures,  ff  substantial  re- 
placement market,  currently  estimated  at 
100,000  units  a  year.  Is  building  up  More- 
over, there  are  still  some  untapped  outlets. 
Aa  zoning  barriers  are  broken  and  local  gov- 
ernments appreciate  the  advantages  of  mo- 
bUe home  living,  it  seems  probable  that  more 
low  Income  groups  wlU  be  housed  to  such 
units.  Mobile  homes  also  are  being  used 
Increasingly  as  second  or  vacation  homes,  a 
trend  which  promises  to  gather  momentum 
In  the  years  ahead. 


AD  HOC  ADVISORY  GROUP  ON 
PUERTO  RICO 

—-.  Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
great  honor  of  serving  as  cochaJrman  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Advlcory  Oroup  on  Puerto 
Rico  The  advisory  group,  appointed  bv 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Gov 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  held  its  flrst 
public  meeting  at  the  Capitol  Building  of 
the  Commonwealth,  in  San  Juan,  PR.,  on 
November  11,  1973  The  seven  Puerto 
Rican  members  submitted  a  proposal 
concerning  the  main  objectives  to  be 
served.  That  propasal,  reproduced  here  In 
full,  was  received  and  accepted  by  the 
whole  group  as  its  first  worfcng  paper 
and  basic  agenda.  Public  hearings  on  the 
specific  items  included  In  the  proposal 
will  be  held  In  Puerto  Rico  during  the 
next  meeting  of  the  committee  on  De- 
cember 7.  8.  and  9,  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posal  submitted   by   the   Puerto   Rlcan 


The  Puerto  Rlcan  members  of  this  Advteorv 
Group  wish  to  Identify  for  their  United  8tat<K 
colleagues  the  matters  they  feel  deserve  the 
main  attention  of  tlje  Joint  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. It  la  hoped  that  once  a  consensus  on 
such  matters  has  been  reached — both  as  to 
their  nature  and  as  to  the  general  perspec- 
tive— we  may  Jointly  agree  on  an  expeditious 
and  satisfactory-  modu*  operandi  to  guide  our 
deliberations,  studies,  and  recommendations 

The  Charter  of  this  Committee  declares 
that 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rtco,  "in  order  to  im- 
plement the  win  of  the  people  of  Puert*. 
Rico  freely  expressed  In  the  plebiscite  of 
19fl7"  appointed  seven  |7>  members  each  to 
constitute  the  Advisory  Group  That  plebis- 
cite held  on  July  23.  1967.  pursuant  to  P  R 
Law  No.  1.  December  23.  1968  submitted  to 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  electorate  the  status  al- 
ternatives of  Commonwealth  Statehood  and 
Independence,  the  electorate  decided  "t<. 
develop  the  Commonwealth  In  accordance  to 
Ite  fundamental  principles  to  a  maximum  of 
self-government  and  self-determination 
within  the  framework  of  Commonwealth  " 

The  C-ommonwealth  slot  In  the  ballot  de- 
fined the  framework  of  association  or  union 
between  Puerto  n\cxy  and  the  United  States 
as  "a  common  defense,  a  common  market,  a 
common  currency  and  the  Indissoluble  link 
Of  United  States  citizenship  " 

Notice  that  the  Charter  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  repr(>duc«8  the  exact  language  of 
the  plebiscitary  mandate  The  reo.-)mmenda- 
tlon  on  holding  a  plebiscite  to  determine  the 
will  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  has  historic 
roots  in  our  tradition.  It  was  originally  pro- 
posed—unsuccessfully—to adjudicate  the 
questions  resulting  from  the  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can War  raised  by  Article  9  of  the  TYeaty 
of  Paris:  "The  civU  rights  and  political  status 
of  the  native  Inhabitants  of  the  territories 
hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be 
determined   by  the  Congress." 

Before  and  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty.  BTugenlo  Maria  de  Hoetoa.  an  Illustri- 
ous Puerto  Rlcan  patriot,  recommended  a 
plebiscite  on  status  to  Preaident  McKlnlev 
The  Unionist  Party,  the  dominant  Puerto 
Rlcan  party  from  1904  to  1924  adopted  a 
plebiscite  resolution  on  September  1914  The 
Speaker  of  the  Puerto  Rico  House  of  Dele- 
gates. JoB^  de  Diego,  was  its  leading  propo- 
nent The  plebiscite  proposal  remained  dor- 
mant after  the  Organic  Act  of  1917  and  De 
Diego's  death  In  1918 

Following  an  extensive  process  of  demo- 
cratic oonsultaUon  Commonwealth  status 
for  Puerto  Rico  was  established  on  the  26th 
July  19,52.  That  process  involved  on  Puerto 
Rico's  side  the  status  program  submitted  In 
the  general  elections  of  1948  bv  the  PopxUar 
Party,  a  referendum  in  1951  approving  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  900,  the  election  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  the  flnal  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  whole  process 
In  a  second  referendum.  On  the  Federal  side 
it   included    two   congreealonal    enactments. 


renewed   the  plebiscite  recommendation   re- 
porting that— 

"The  Commission's  major  conclusion  is 
that  all  three  forms  of  political  status — the 
Commonwealth,  Statehood,  and  Independ- 
ence— are  valid  and  confer  upon  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rlcn  equal  dignity  with  equality 
of  status  and  of  natlon;il  dtlzenahlp  Any 
choice  among  them  is  to  be  made  by  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  ajid  the  economic. 
.»clal,  cultural,  and  security  armngeraents 
which  would  need  to  be  made  under  each  of 
the  three  st.&fiR  alternatives  will  r^ulre  the 
mutual  agreement  and  full  cot.peratlon  ai 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  A  flrst 
step  toward  any  change  In  political  status 
must  be  taken  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people 
acting  through  constitutional  processes." 
Its  flnaj  recommendation  followed 
"If  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo  should  by 
pleblft<-lte  indicate  their  desire  for  Statehood 
or  Independence  a  Joint  culvtsorv  group  or 
groups  would  be  constituted  to  consider  ap- 
propriate transition  measures  If  the  peopip 
of  Puerto  Rico  abould  maintain  their  deslrw 
for  the  further  growth  of  the  Commonwealth 
along  the  llnee  of  the  Commonweal Ui  Leg- 
islative Asaembly's  Re8<.luUon  No.  1  of  De- 
cember 2,  1962,  or  through  other  measures 
that  may  be  conducive  to  Ccwnmonwealth 
growth,  a  Joint  advisory  group  or  groups 
would  be  convened  U;  consider  these  pro- 
posals." 

n. 
In  the  light  of  the  .ibove  summary  as  well 
as  of  the  terms  of  its  own  Charter,  the  task 
of  this  Advisory  Group  centers  on  the  fur- 
ther development  of  Commonwealth.  The 
Batado  Libre  Asociado  de  Puerto  Rico,  to  use 
the  Spanish  designation  which  seems  moce 
precise  for  our  present  purposes  reflects  a 
creative  effort  to  establish  a  free  permanent 
relatlonahlp  voluntarily  entered  Into  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  that  U 
mutually  satisfactory  and  whereby  the  social 
and  political  freedoms  Inherent  In  the  funda- 
mental values  of  democracy,  citizenship  and 
the  cultural  Idenuty  of  Puerto  Rloo  can  be 
effectively  enjoyed  by  our  people.  The  Pre- 
amble of  the  Oonatltutlon  of  the  Free  Asso- 
ciated State  summarizes  Its  purpoees: 

'We,  the  people  oi  Puerto  Rico,  in  order 
to  organize  ourselves  polUlcally  on  a  fully 
democratic  basis  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  to  aecure  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  the  complete  employment  of  human 
rights,  placing  our  tnist  In  Almighty  God. 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  Commoinwealth  which.  In  the  exercise  of 
our  natur.U  rights,  we  now  create  within  our 
union  witJa  the  United  States  of  America. 
"In  so  doing,  we  declare. 
"The  democratic  system  la  Xundaxnentai  to 
the  life  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  oommunlty; 

"We  undsrstand  that  the  democratlo  sys- 
tem of  goverameot  Is  one  In  which  tiie  wUl 
of  the  people  Is  the  .source  of  public  power, 
the  political  order  is  subordinate  to  the 
rlghta  of  man,  and  the  free  participation  of 
the  citizen  In  collective  decisions  is  assured : 
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"We  consider  as  determining  factors  In 
our  life  our  citizenship  of  the  United  Btatee 
of  America  and  our  aspiration  continually 
to  enrich  our  democratic  heritage  in  the 
individual  and  collective  enjoyment  of  its 
rights  and  privileges;  our  Jojralty  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  ttM  Federal  Constitution;  the  co- 
existence In  Puerto  Bloc  of  the  two  great 
cultures  of  the  American  Hemisphere;  our 
fervor  for  education;  our  faith  In  Justice; 
our  devotion  to  the  courageous.  Industrious, 
and  i>eaceful  way  of  life;  our  fidelity  to 
mdlvldual  human  values  above  and  beyond 
social  position,  racial  differences,  and  eco- 
nomic Interssts;  and  our  hope  for  a  better 
world  baaed  on  these  principles." 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  entitled 
"Commonwealtli"  reads. 

Section  I.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  la  hereby  constituted.  Its  political 
power  emanates  from  the  people  and  shall 
be  exercised  In  accordance  with  their  will, 
within  the  terms  of  the  comp>act  agreed  upon 
between  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"Section  a.  "The  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Hlco  shall  be  repubUcan 
ir.  form  and  Its  legislative.  Judicial  and 
executive  branches  as  established  by  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  equally  subordinate 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico" 

The  plebiscite  mandate  of  1967  reaffirms 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  body  politic — The 
Free  Associated  State  of  Puerto  Rico. 

This  mandate  and  the  considerations  ex- 
rressed  above  call  for  the  following  criteria 
to  serve   as  guiding  principles  in  our  task. 

1  Commonwealth  status  should  be  de- 
veloped within  Its  own  framework  to  the 
maximum  of  self-government  and  self- 
determination  compatible  with  a  common 
defense,  a  common  market,  a  common  cur- 
rency, and  the  Indissoluble  lUik  of  United 
States  citizenship. 

2  The  government  of  the  United  States 
should  exercise  with  reference  to  Puerto  Rico 
such  powers  as  are  essential  to  the  basic 
elements  of  the  permanent  union  between 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

3.  As  respects  such  powers  as  will  be  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  under  (2)  above, 
alternate  forms  of  participation  In  federal 
decisions  affecting  Puerto  Rlco  ought  to  be 
considered  together  with  the  Presidential 
Vote  recommended  by  the  flrst  Ad  Hoc  Ad- 
visory Group. 

4.  The  principles  of  self-determination, 
self-government  and  government  by  sp^eclflc 
consent  of  the  governed. 

The  Puerto  Rlco  Federal  Relations  Act  and 
related  legislation  are  not  an  adequate  em- 
bodiment of  the  constitutional  relationship 
between  Puerto  Rlco  and  the  United  States. 
Together  with  very  many  desirable  and  es- 
sential provisions  pertaining  to  the  meaning 
and  purposes  of  The  Free  A.ssoclated  State, 
the  Federal  Relations  Act  retains  anachronic, 
deleterious,  and  confusing  expressions  held 
over  from  the  Foraker  Act  of  1900  and  the 
Jones  Act  of  1917,  as  amended  Such  expres- 
sions have  no  place  In  a  declaration  of 
permanent  union  or  association. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  proposals  under 
consideration  to  the  bare  minimum.  Public 
Law  800  limited  Itself  to  preserve  the  basic 
scheme  of  relationship  via  retaining  the  old 
section  numbers  under  the  new  generic  title 
Puerto  Rico  Federal  Relations  Act  Under 
this  arrangement  several  IndLipensable  pro- 
visions remain  Intertwined  with  thoroughly 
objectionable  expressions. 

A  few  Instances  serve  to  Illustrate  the 
point: 

The  Puerto  Rlco  Federal  Relations  Act  rc- 
Ulns  the  Initial  clause  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1917  It  declares:  "That  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  Island  of  Puerto 
Rlco  and  to  the  adjacent  islands  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  waters  of  thoee 
Islands"     The     underscored     clause     Is,     of 


course,  objectionable  and  has  been  used  over 
and  over  again  at  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere  to  argue  that  Puerto  Rlco  "Is  a 
colony  of  the  United  States". 

Section  10  provides,  "That  all  Judicial 
processes  shall  run  in  the  name  of  United 
States  of  America,  as,  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales."  This  provision  completely 
lacks  tise  or  Justification. 

Other  provisions  go  beyond  questions  of 
form.  Outstanding  among  them  is  Section  B. 
which  Includes  a  double  negative  which  has 
been  the  source  of  many  legal  perplexltlee 
and  confuslcsis.  It  provides.  "That  the  statu- 
tory laws  of  the  United  States  not  locaUy  In- 
applicable, except  as  hereinbefore  or  here- 
inafter otherwise  provided,  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  In  Puerto  Rlco  as  in  the 
United  States,  except  the  Internal  revenue 
la'wa."  Besides  engendering  a  multtpUclty  of 
doubts  concerning  which  of  the  statutory 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  actually  in  force 
in  Puerto  Rlco  and  to  what  extent:  It  Is  essen- 
tially Incompatible  with  the  norm  pertain- 
ing to  a  maximum  of  self -government. 

In  keeping  with  the  charge  that.  "The  Ad- 
visory Group  wUl  Inquire  Into  and  report 
and  recommend  on  the  extent  to  which  of 
the  statuory  laws  of  the  United  States 

should  aipply  in  Puerto  Rlco",  It  will  be  In- 
dispensable for  the  whole  Puerto  Rico  Fed- 
eral Relations  Act  to  be  reexamined  and  re- 
written. This  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
strike  out  surplusages  and  to  bring  It  up  to 
date,  but  also  to  clarify  the  basic  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  Puerto  Rlco  and 
the  United  States 

This  Involves  the  elimination  o*  provisions 
that  Impinge  on  self-government  as  well  as 
the  Inclusion  of  such  language  as  may  be 
neceaeary  to  safeguard  the  basic  framerwork 
of  the  Free  Associated  State  relatlonahlp.  It 
will  be  necessary  also  to  explore  diverse  ways 
of  participation  on  matters  pertaining  to  that 
basic  framework  of  union  with  the  United 
States  as  defined  both  In  the  plebiscite  and 
In  the  Charter  of  the  Committee.  In  short, 
that  the  Federal  Relations  Act  in  Its  present 
form  does  not  constitute  a  truly  organic 
body  of  law  governing  the  tarms  of  Puerto 
Rloo'B  free  association  to  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  other  pro- 
visions of  law  governing  such  relationship. 
The  Act  must  be  revised  so  that,  at  least, 
the  bafilc  outline  of  the  relationship  be  es- 
tablished In  a  single  and  coherent  statute 
that  replaces  the  Federal  Relations  Act  and 
related  legislation  in  harmony  with  preeent 
realities,    and   the   plebiscitary   mandate. 

The  end  result  of  this  task  will  naturally 
have  to  reflect  recommendations  obtained  in 
connection  with  other  matters  which  the  Ad- 
visory Oroup  from  time  to  time  may  decide 
to  consider.  Initially,  we  recommend  among 
other  matters  It  ought  to  examine  the  fol- 
lowing : 
1  Revision  of  the  Federal  Relations  Statute. 

2.  Acqxilsltlon,  retention  and  disposition  of 
federal  property  In  Puerto  Rlco. 

3.  Common  defense. 

4.  Ways  In  which  Puerto  Rlco  may  partici- 
pate In  federal  decisions  affecting  the  Island 
and  the  applicability  of  federal  laws  to  Puerto 
Rlco. 

5   Immigration  of  aliens. 

6.  Navigable  waters. 

7.  Coastwise  shipping  laws. 

8.  Minimum  wage  and  other  labor  matters 

9.  Tariff  policy  and  external  trade  matters. 

10.  Financial  laws. 

11.  Laws  relating  to  ecological  matters. 

12.  Laws  relating  to  planning. 

13.  Laws  relating  to  communications. 

14.  Transportation  matters. 

15.  New  forms  of  federalism  or  association 
Participation  of  the  Associated  Free  State  of 
Puerto  Rlco  in  internatlonEil  affairs  In  ways 
compatible  with  Its  permanent  union  or  as- 
sociation to  the  United  States. 

San  Juan.  Puerto  Rlco,  November  11.  1973 
Hon.  Luis  Mufioz  Marin,  former  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rlco,  Co-Chalnnan. 


Hon.  Jaime  Benltez,  Reaident  Commlacloa- 
er  from  Puerto  Rlco  to  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Juan  Oanoel  Rioa,  President  of  tbm 
Senate  of  Puerto  Bloo. 

Hon.  Justo  M^indSK.  Member  ot  the  Bsn- 
ate  of  Puerto  Rloo. 

Hon.  Victor  M.  Pons,  Jr„  Seoratary  of  8t»Xm 
tot  Puerto  Rico. 

Hon.  Luis  Bmesto  Bamos  Tord&n.  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  ot  Puerto 
Rlco. 

Mr.  Angel  Rivera,  President  of  Banco  Cr*d- 
Ito  y  Ahorro  Poncefio. 


GOLD  AND  ARTHUR  BURNS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
week,  Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  announced  that 
the  United  States  and  six  other  major 
Western  coimtrles  have  agreed  to  end  the 
two -tier  gold  system.  This  means  that 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  sell  gold 
at  world  market  prices,  rather  than  an 
artificially  low-pegged  price. 

The  two -tier  gold  system  came  Into 
existence  in  March  1968,  when  specu- 
lators were  buying  gold  in  massive 
amounts  from  central  banks  in  anticipa- 
tion of  weakness  of  the  dollar  forcing  a 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  the  form  of 
an  increase  in  gold's  oflScial  price.  At 
that  time,  central  Isanks  agreed  that  they 
would  no  longer  sell  gold  in  the  open 
market,  but  would  deal  among  them- 
selves at  the  ofiBcial  price  of  gold.  Only 
private  gold  holdings  would  be  allowed 
to  be  bought  and  sold  at  free-market 
prices. 

In  announcing  the  decision,  Arthur 
Bums  explained  that  conditions  have 
changed  dramatlcedly  since  1968.  Among 
other  things,  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  improving  substantially  and  the 
U.S.  dollar  is  much  stronger  on  world 
currenc>-  markets.  Thus,  Mr  Bums 
thinks  it  is  a  good  time  for  a  decent 
burial"  for  the  two- tier  gold  system. 

One  of  the  expected  reisults  of  this  de- 
cision i.s  heavy  downward  pressure  on  the 
price  of  gold,  since  central  banks  are  now 
free  to  sell  large  amounts  of  gold  in 
world  markets.  Further,  it  may  add 
strength  to  the  dollar  In  world  currency 


COMMUNTFY  COLLEGE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  PrcBident,  I  recent- 
ly had  the  honor  of  SKldresslng  the  third 
annual  convention  of  the  Community 
College  Social  Science  Association,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  noble  purpose  and  lofty 
achievemoats  of  this  organization  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  An  effective 
voice  for  educational  reform,  the  Com- 
munity CoU^e  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion has  led  the  fight  for  quality  educa- 
tion in  America.  Inspired  by  high  ideals 
and  selfless  dedication.  It  has  pioneered 
innovations  at  the  college  level.  Founded 
3  years  ago,  it  has  made  great  strides  In 
upgrading  the  quality  of  community  ccd- 
lege  Instruction.  Moreover,  it  has  given 
renewed  hope  to  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ica's schools.  Thanks  to  the  \islonary 
efforts  of  its  leaders.  Profs.  Gerald  Bay- 
do,  Don  Shannon.  Jim  Peters,  D.  Lee 
Roper,  and  Jeffrey  M.  Elliott,  it  has  re- 
kindled the  flame  of  reform,  and  demon- 
strated to  the  Nation,  the  Importance  of 
the  community  college  movement. 
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markets  as  speculators  moving  out  of 
gold  may  move  into  dollars. 

It?:  President,  on  June  6  of  this  year. 
In  a  floor  colloquy  with  Senator  Javits. 
I  suggested  that  the  United  States  should 
sell  some  of  Its  gold  stock  at  world  prices 
In  the  free  market.  As  I  said  at  that  time ; 

But  could  anyone  imagine  that  the  free 
price  would  stay  at  $130  an  ounce  for  more 
UxAn  a  couple  of  mlnuiea  if  it  were  antic- 
ipated that  the  United  States  might  sell 
any  part  of  Its  gold  in  the  free  market?  .  .  . 
We  should  break  the  backs  of  the  gold  specu- 
lators by  selling  some  of  our  gold  stock. 
These  need  be  only  small  amounts,  because 
Uie  free  gold  market  La  so  thin  and  volatile. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Arthur 
Bums  In  this  decision  and  agree  with 
him  that  the  1968  agreement  "no  longer 
has  any  relevance  to  the  actual  world." 
This  step  means  that  we  have  Increased 
^  our  range  of  policy  options.  We  can  sell 
■^  out  gold,  if  we  choose.  In  such  amounts 
as  we  wish,  and  without  violating  the 
two-tier  agreement.  The  expectation  that 
we  may  sell  gold  has  already  had  the 
market  effect  many  of  us  anticipated. 
This  step  also  means  that  we  have  placed 
a  realistic  value  on  our  own  gold  re* 
serves.  I  applaud  this  decision  as  another 
sign  that  the  US.  position  In  world 
monetary  markets  Is  Improving  and 
that  we  are  taking  the  steps  to  re- 
flect these  improvements.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  In  the 
November  14  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
scribing the  new  agreement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CJOLD   CtTT    LOOSB   PkOM    AOIKXMXMT    ON    TWO- 

Ttra  Pricing — Major  Central  Banks  Drop 
1968  Pact,  PRxxnvo  Thxm  To  Sxll  Mktal 
ON    Open    Market 

Washington. — Arthur  Bums,  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  chalnn&n,  said  major  central 
banks  agreed  to  terminate  the  M&rch  1968 
two-tier  gold  agreement,  leaving  the  banks 
free  to  sell  gold  on  the  open  market. 

The  action,  expected  to  have  major  reper- 
cussions In  free-market  gold  trading,  official- 
ly tenslnates  the  two-tier  system  under 
which  central  banks  dealt  In  gold  at  the 
"official"  price,  currently  »42  23  an  ounce, 
while  supply  and  demand  forces  determined 
the  free-market  price  Recently,  the  free- 
market  price  of  gold  baa  been  about  JlOO 
an  ounce.  The  metal  hit  a  record  $127  an 
ounce  on  the  London  market  last  July  6. 

Mr.  Bums,  stating  the  VS.  view  of  the 
termination  of  the  agreement,  said  the  US. 
doesn't  intend  to  buy  gold  on  the  open 
market  but  "we  consider  ourselves  free  to  sell 
gold. " 

He  refused  to  dUcusa  "whether,  when.  In 
what  amounts  or  In  what  ways"  gold  might 
be  sold  by  the  U3.  The  government's  actual 
sales  policy  will  be  determined  later,  he  said. 

The  fact  that  the  central  banks  of  seven 
major  nations  are  free  to  sell  gold  on  the 
open  market  is  expected  to  put  heavy  down- 
ward pressure  on  the  metals  price,  because 
speculators  face  possible  massive  sales  by 
the  banks. 

While  the  decision  Is  expected  to  be  a  de- 
pressant on  the  price  of  gold,  it  may  add  fur- 
ther strength  to  the  doUar  In  foreign-ex- 
change trading  Hlstortcally,  golds  price  has 
soared  when  the  dollar  has  sustained  spec- 
ulative weakness;  now.  speculators  moving 
out  of  gold  may  ruah  to  buy  doUars  ln«t«ad. 

The  U3  has  a  gold  stockpUe  of  $11  65  bil- 
lion, an  amount  that  was  recently  raised 
$1.1  billion  whan  the  government  formally 
took  Into  account  the  10%  dollar  devalua- 
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tlon  of  last  February  that  bot«t«d  the  official 
gold  price  to  $42  32  an  ounce  from  $38. 

Mr.  Burns.  In  disclosing  the  action  late 
last  evening  at  Federal  Reserve  .►lead quarters, 
issued   this  one-sentence  statement- 

"The  governors  of  the  central  banks  of 
Belgium,  Oermany.  Italy,  the  Netherlands. 
•  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
U£..  at  the  Novemrver  meeting  held  In  Basel. 
3wlti»rland.  discussed  the  agreement  with 
regard  to  official  gold  transactions  reached  In 
Washington  on  March  17,  1968,  and  decided 
that  that  agreement  should  be  terminated  " 
The  March  1968  gold  agreement  was  born 
amid  crisis  in  the  Federal  Reserve  headquar- 
ters buUdlng  where  Mr  Bums  last  night 
conducted  what  he  called  'a  decent  burial" 
for  It  Officials  of  seven  nations  that  had 
been  trying  to  stabUize  gold's  market  price 
at  about  the  then -official  price  of  $35  an 
ounce  met  in  Washington  to  And  some  .solu- 
tion to  the  speculative  upward  pressure  on 
the  metal's  price. 

Speculators  were  rushing  to  buy  gold  from 
the  central  banks  In  the  belief  that  weakness 
In  the  dollar  might  produce  a  devaluation 
In  the  form  of  an  increase  in  golds  official 
price.  The  central  bankers  met  that  crisis 
by  declaring  that,  henceforth,  thev  would 
stop  selling  gold  In  the  open  market  and 
deal  among  themselves  at  the  official  price. 
The  free-market  price  was  left  to  rise  or  fall 
without  government  Intervention 

Explaining  the  decision,  Mr  Burns  noted 
that  the  economic  and  monetary  conditions 
that  prompted  the  central  banks  to  ban  gold 
sales  In  19«8  have  changed  sharplv  He  said 
that  In  1968  there  was  "great  uncertainty" 
over  deterioration  in  the  U  S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, "gold  was  nowlng  out  to  the  private 
market  In  massive  volume  and  central  bank- 
ers felt  that  their  reeerves  were  being  de- 
pleted." And.  he  added,  the  1968  agreement 
was  Intended  to  "lock  up  gold" 

The  1968  agreement  "no  longer  has  any 
relevance  to  the  actual  world,"  Mr  Bums 
said.  He  noted  that.  In  effect,  the  "official" 
market  for  gold  ended  on  Aug  16.  1971.  when 
the  U.S  suspended  the  convertibility  of  the 
dollar  Into  gold. 

The  termination  of  the  gold  agreement 
"Isnt  Intended  by  the  VB.  or  by  any  other 
of  the  central  banks  to  prejudice  any  ulti- 
mate decisions  concerning  Int^-matlonal 
monetary  reform,"  Mr  Bums  .-rtrvssed  He 
said  the  central  bankers  didn't  intend  to 
prejudge  the  ultimate  decision  on  the  role 
gold  win  play  In  the  restructured  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  which  Is  being  ne- 
gotiated In  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
Mr  Bums  declined  to  speculate  on  how 
the  action  will  affect  the  free-market  price 
of  gold  He  also  said  he  couldnt  speak  for 
the  European  central  banks  as  to  their  Intent 
to  buy  or  sell  gold  In  light  of  the  ban's 
termination. 

The  Fed  chairman  also  said  that  the  cen- 
tra] banks'  decision  doesn't  affect  In  anv  wav 
the  VB  law  that  prohibits  private  citizens 
from  buying.  selUng  or  holding  gold  as  an 
toveetment. 


TJNTTED  NATIONS  ROLE  TN 
MIDEAST 

Mr  McGEK  Mr  President.  a.<;  we  pre- 
pare to  debate  S  1868,  a  bill  whlrh  would 
place  the  United  Statp<;  bark  in  comnjl- 
ance  with  United  Nations  sanction.^ 
"ealnst  Southern  Rhodesia.  I  believe  it 
particularly  noteworthy  to  offer  an  ob- 
tectlve  assessment  of  the  role  the  UN 
played  in  the  current  Middle  East  crlsLs 

In  yesterday's.  November  15.  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  there  appeared  an 
excellent  analytical  piece  by  Anthony 
Astrachan  Mr  Astrachan  opened  his 
article  with  the  following  quote 

"You  can't  do  much  to  stop  a  war  using 


the  Unlt«d  Nations,"  said  a  neutral  diplomat, 
"but  you  can't  do  anything  without  it." 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  predominant 
view  of  the  International  community. 
The  role  the  U  J*,  has  played  in  the  latest 
Middle  East  crisis  Is  ample  evidence  of 
this  fact. 

Regrettably,  the  debate  on  the  Rho- 
desian  chrome  issue  will  be  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  opponents  of  the  U.N.  to 
obscure  the  real  issues  involved  in  this 
question.  I  am  prepared  to  respond  In  a 
positive  manner   However,  if  there  is  a 
feehng  within  this  body  that  somehow 
we  lack  sufficient  information  about  the 
U.N,,  I  would  point  out  such  information 
does  exist  In  the  form  of  hearings  on 
authorization    and    appropriations    re- 
quests to  fund  our  participation  In  the 
Umted  Nations.  At  least  I  have  followed 
the.se    hearings    very   closely   and   have 
made  It  a  .special  point  to  study  the  hear- 
ing record  and  the  committee  reports.  It 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  wealth  of  Infor- 
mation available  to  me.  and  a  close  and 
continuous  scrutiny  of  this  Information, 
that  I  judge  not  only  the  United  Nations.' 
but  also  the  need  for  our  participation 
In  that  organization    I  also  make  It  a 
point  to  attend  hearings  and  to  express 
my  views  on   the   U.N.     I  believe  these 
hearings  al.so  offer  me  the  opportunity 
to  ask  questions  about  our  participation 
in  the  U.N   which  trouble  me  from  time 
to  time  I  find  I  am  In  no  way  restricted 
either  in  my  attendance  at  the  hearings 
or  my  acce.ss  to  any  Information  con- 
cerning the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  suggesting 
is  this;  The  opportunity  to  debate  the 
merits  and  all  aspects  of  tlie  U.N.  is  con- 
tinually present. 

However.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to 
the  issue  at  hand.  In  assessing  the  per- 
formance of  the  U.N  during  the  latest 
Middle  East  crisis.  I  believe  the  following 
developments  to  be  particularly  note- 
worthy 

First  For  the  first  time  In  the  hLstorv 
of  the  U.N..  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  cosponsored  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  In 
a  major  conflict  in  the  world. 

Second.  As  noted  in  Mr.  Astrachan's 
article,  the  eight  nonalined  members 
of  the  Security  Council  produced  the  Idea 
of  a  UN  Emergency  Force  to  be  .sent  to 
the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Astrachan  wTote' 
They  wanted  both  to  enforce  the  cease- 
fire and  to  make  it  harder  for  the  greater 
powers  to  act  alone  In  the  Middle  East 

I  find  the  decision  to  be  a  particularly 
wise  one — and  all  this  from  nations  who 
were  not  among  the  original  51  signa- 
tories of  the  Charter 

Third.  For  the  first  time  in  the  25-year 
history  of  the  Israeli -Arab  confrontation, 
a  truce  agreement  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  was  signed. 

What  would  have  happened  had  we  not 
had  the  United  Nations  when  we  needed 
It?  We  would  have  had  a  United  State.s- 
Sovlet  confrontation  in  the  Middle  East 
which  could  have  led  to  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation. Our  experience  in  Vietnam  Ls 
also  ample  evidence  of  the  tremendous 
price  a  major  power  pays,  both  In  mone- 
tary and  human  terms,  when  forced  to 
act  unilaterally.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
sensible  to  conclude  that  the  role  the 
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UN.  played — and  continues  to  play — in 
the  Middle  East  has  paid  for  our  28-year 
mvestment  in  that  organization  many 
times  over. 

I  would  hope  the  opponents  of  the 
U.N  did  not  want  to  see  a  United  States- 
Soviet  showdown  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause their  dream  of  dismantling  the 
U.N  was  a  reality.  From  the  remarks 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
In  the  Record,  I  think  it  is  all  too  clear 
the  opponents  of  the  U.N.  have  nothiing 
U)  offer  m  its  place.  I  wonder  where  they 
would  have  had  us  turn  during  this  latest 
crisis? 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  want  to 
minimize  the  role  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  and  the  administration 
played  in  this  cilsls  In  my  estimation, 
Dr.  Kissinger  was  brilliant  m  his  exercise 
of  diplomacy,  .skillfully  blending  bilateral 
negotiations  with  multilateral  action.  Dr. 
Kissinger  fully  realizes  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  U.N.  system,  but, 
as  a  man  who  has  assumed  a  position 
of  vital  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation,  he  wisely  chose  to  exploit 
the  strengths  of  the  U.N. — and  herein 
lies  a  major  difference:  Dr  Kissinger 
and  the  President  have  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  thei.''  decisions. 

It  would  seem  the  Congress  would  have 
a  special  appreciation  for  the  United 
Nations  since  both  t>odies  are  similar  in 
many  ways.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr  Pearson  i  and 
I  noted  this  fact  in  our  report  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  our 
service  as  delegates  to  the  27th  General 
Assembly  Much  of  what  is  said  at  the 
UJJ.  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  a  particu- 
lar constituency  back  home.  Many  timas 
the  rhetoric  is  irresponsible  because  of 
this  fact.  Thus,  both  the  Congress  and 
the  UN.  are  alike  in  this  regard. 

There  is  an  additional  issue  I  would 
like  to  touch  upon  briefly,  I  take  con- 
siderable pride  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  ideals  for  which  our  Nation 
has  represented  throughout  its  history.  I 
do  not  particularly  care  what  nation 
does,  or  does  not,  pay  its  assessment  to 
the  U.N.  I  do  not  particularly  care  what 
nation  does,  or  does  not,  allow  covert  vio- 
lations of  the  sanctions.  I  do  not  believe 
our  Pounding  Fathers  conceived  of  a  sys- 
tem of  government  which  would  be  meas- 
ured by  the  standards  of  other  nations. 
I  do  not  believe  our  traditions  have  been 
based  upon  this  assumption.  I  believe 
too  strongly  in  what  the  United  States 
represents  to  denigrate  our  Nation  by 
urging  that  our  standard  of  behavior  be 
set  by  other  nations  Maybe  it  is  the  old- 
fashioned  patriotism  coming  out  In  me. 
We  have  always  held  ourselves  to  higher 
standard.s  than  other  nations  In  the 
world  This  requires  us  to  exercise  a 
higher  responsibility  thsm  other  nsOions. 
If  we  do  things  better  thsm  other  nations, 
then  this  is  consistent  with  our  heritage. 
Yet,  we  are  being  asked  to  accept  a  lower 
standard — a  standard  set  by  other  na- 
tions based  upon  their  values,  not  upon 
our  own  I  would  hope  my  colleagues 
would  give  serious  thought  to  this  issue 
I  would  hope  they  would  choose  the 
higher  standard  consistent  with  our  her- 
itage and  our  tradition  To  do  less  would 
do  violence  to  our  Ideals 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  As- 


trachan's   article    be    printed    in    the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Nov.   15.  1973] 

A  Look  at  V2i.  Rous  £n  Miokabt 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

UNrriD  Nations.  Nov.  14. — "You  can't  do 
much  to  stop  a  war  using  the  United  Na- 
tions." said  a  neutral  diplomat  "but  you 
can't  do  anything  without  It." 

His  comment  summed  up  both  the  impor- 
tance and  the  limits  of  the  UJJ.  role  In  end- 
ing the  Middle  East  war. 

Even  the  troubles  Implementing  the  cease- 
fire agreement  on  the  Cairo-Suez  road 
showed  that  Importance  and  those  limits. 
"Suppose."  he  said,  "it  had  been  Egyptians 
and  Israelis  quarreling  Instead  of  UJ^'.  P^nns 
and  Israelis.  Rat-a-tat- tat!"  He  moved  his 
bands  In  a  machine  gun  gesture. 

In  the  first  week  of  the  war,  the  Security 
Council  met  four  times  and  did  nothing  be- 
cause neither  the  great  powers  nor  the  com- 
batants were  ready  to  have  It  act. 

By  the  third  week  of  fighting,  the  great 
powers  and  at  least  one  combatant,  Egypt, 
Invoked  UJ^.  procedures.  On  one  level,  they 
wanted  a  cease-fire  that  would  be  politically 
acceptable  to  everyone.  On  another  level, 
they  wanted  to  add  the  color  of  U.N.  legiti- 
macy to  their  own  purposes. 

The  United  Nations  may  have  surprised 
them  by  making  it  possible  to  realize  other 
purposes  as  well. 

The  eight  nonallgned  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  for  Instance,  produced  the 
Idea  of  a  U.N.  Emergency  Force.  They 
wanted  both  to  enforce  the  cease-flre  and 
to  make  It  harder  for  the  greater  powers  to 
act  alone  In  the  Middle  East. 

Originally  Washington  and  Moscow  mis- 
trusted the  Idea  Just  because  they  thought 
It  might  Inhibit  their  dominance. 

Overnight  on  Oct.  24-25,  while  President 
Nixon  and  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev  were  ex- 
changing "firm"  notes,  the  United  States 
realized  that  the  proposal  for  UNEF,  if 
amended  to  bar  the  five  permanent  council 
members  from  participating,  would  become 
a  device  to  keep  Soviet  troops  out  of  the 
Middle  East  The  United  States  embraced  the 
idea  of  a  modified  UNEF  and  the  cotincll 
adopted  It 

In  private  Security  Council  consultations, 
the  United  States  defeated  Soviet  efforts  to 
change  a  few  words  and  phrases  In  a  report 
by  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm  and 
give  the  Security  Council — where  Moscow 
has  a  veto— tighter  control  over  peacekeep- 
ing operations. 

But  the  Soviets  won  the  contest  over 
Warsaw  Pact  membership  in  UNEF:  Poland 
is  sharing  the  logistics  function  with  the 
Canadians  despite  U.S.  efforts  to  exclude  it. 

Nonallgned  demands  for  equitable  geo- 
graphical representation  helpeil  make  this 
possible,  so  It  could  be  said  that  the  VJS. 
machinery  enabled  the  world  to  prevent  first 
the  Soviets  and  then  the  Americans  from 
achieving  a  policy  goal. 

To  miake  peace  the  fighting  has  to  stop 
first.  The  Security  Council  decisions  did  that 
with  the  help  of  the  first  contingents  of 
UNEF. 

U.N.  Under  Secretary  Roberto  Ouyer  Is 
trying  to  win  some  agreements  between 
Israel  and  Syria  In  these  areas.  Waldhelm 
and  MaJ.  Gen.  Snslo  8Ua«vuo.  the  Finnish 
oomimander  of  UNEF.  tried  to  do  the  same 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  failed  for  lack 
of  political  leverage. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  stepped 
Into  the  breach  and  achieved  a  cease-flre 
agreement  deliberately  cloaked  In  ambiguity 
because  one  that  was  too  explicit  would  not 
have  been  accepted.  He  stUl  needed  UNEF 
to  be  what  one  UJf  official  called  "the 
executing  agent"  of  the  agreement. 


SUasvuo  arranged  the  Egyptian -Ixradl 
signing  of  the  agreement  Sunday.  He  also 
played  a  role  in  getting  the  Israelis  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  VS.  checkpoints  on  the 
Cairo-Suez  road. 

But  the  cease-fire  agreement  was  deliber- 
ately framed  to  omit  any  mention  of  the 
long-range  p>eace  talks  that  the  Security 
Council  had  said  should  be  "Immediate  and 
concurrent"  with  the  cease-fire. 

This  seemed  to  diplomats  here  to  exclude 
the  United  ^tlons  from  anything  more 
than  a  symbolic  "umbrella"  role  In  the  long- 
range  negotiations. 

That  would  be  consistent  with  the  historic 
function  of  the  United  Nations  In  the  Middle 
East.  In  1949,  In  195«  and  In  1967  It  arranged 
cease-fires,  but  It  never  got  real  peace  talks 
moving.  The  parties  weren't  ready. 


CHICAGO  . 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  Trans  World  Airlines  mag- 
azine. Ambassador,  is  devoted  to  a  subject 
close  to  my  heart — the  glories  of  the  city 
of  Chicago 

I  read  recently  that  Americans  take 
Chicago  for  granted;  that  It  often  does 
not  seem  special,  but  rather  like  a  sec- 
ond hcwne  for  everyone  There  is  certainly 
truth  in  that  statement,  but  there  is 
much  more  to  the  story  than  Just  that. 
If  Chicago  seems  like  a  seccwid  home  to 
all  Americans,  the  familiaxity  cme  feels 
toward  it  does  not  in  any  way  diminish 
its  appeal. 

Sandburg  called  it  the  city  of  the  big 
shoulders,  and  Indelibly  described  Its 
vitality.  Although  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  Chicago  have  changed  since 
Sandburg's  time,  the  spirit  he  described 
has  not.  Chicago  has  life.  The  sense  of 
strength  embodied  in  the  city  and  the 
undercurrent  of  urgency  in  everything 
the  city  does  are  as  clear  to  the  conven- 
tion visitor  as  they  are  to  the  city's  resi- 
dents. ^ 

Chicago  has  a  sense  of  humnr  about 
itself  and  about  hfe  in  general.  Chicago 
ans  recognize  problems,  but  they  are  not 
defeated  by  them.  True,  there  are  hq 
fewer  issues  to  tackle  in  Chicago  than 
there  are  in  other  major  cities,  but  what 
marks  the  difference  is  the  feeling  one 
has  that  Chicago  and  Chicagoans  can 
lick  the  problems.  Nothing  is  Insur- 
mountable: In  these  times  of  flight  to 
the  suburbs,  Chicago  is  determined  to 
make  itself  more  appealing. 

The  "Magnificent  Mile,"  Michigan  Av- 
enue, is  growing  more  t)eautiful  every 
year  with  the  addition  of  new  stores  and 
sidewsilk  gardens.  In  a  time  of  deteriorat- 
ing community  spirit,  the  old  neighbor- 
hoods of  Chicago  are  bastions  of  friend- 
ship and  genuine  nelghborllness.  You  can 
still  count  on  your  neighbors  in  Chicago 
smd  you  can  resp>ect  diversity,  as  well. 

I  think  hardly  a  day  goes  by  without 
some  kind  of  parade  through  the  Loop. 
People  from  nearly  every  imaginable 
ethnic  background  celebrate  something 
from  their  past,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
contribute  to  the  community  feeling  by 
inviting  others  to  remember  that  while 
their  backgrounds  are  different,  their  fu- 
tures lie  In  their  common  dedication  to 
Improving  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  l)ody  feels  a  special  affection 
for  his  home  State.  Our  roots  are  In  our 
respective  cities  and  States;  we  know  the 
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particular  strengtiis  of  our  native  soil. 
But  even  acknowledging  that.  I  stand 
here  unabashedly  before  you  and  say 
that  Chicago  Is  special.  People  do  not 
live  In  Chicago;  they  are  Chicago.  And 
they  are  proud  of  it.  Chicago  Is  not  a 
second-rate  anything.  It  sprang  up  out 
of  the  prairie  on  its  own  strength  and 
merit.  One  of  its  great  charms  Is  that  It 
emulates  nothing. 

The  Ambassador  magazine  has  focused 
on  two  of  the  things  that  capture  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  Chicago — its  continuing 
growth  as  symbolized  by  the  new,  giant 
Sears  Tower,  and  another  true  Chicago 
landmark,  Irving  Kupclnet,  the  famous 
'"Kup."  columnist  and  television  host 
extraordinaire. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  selections  from  Ambas- 
sador magazine  be  Included  In  the  Rtc- 
ORD  at  this  point  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  also  enjoy  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcorb, 
as  follows: 

StTTR   STEUCTtTKr:    THE  BXAKB   TOWTE,   STAND- 
ING IN  AT  1.464  Pmt,  is  thx  Nrw  Chamfion 

IN    THK    TaIX    BTTTUJINO    SWXTPSTAKIS 

(By  Joe  Soucheray) 
Whea  top  management  offlciala  of  Sears. 
Boebuci  and  Company  set  out  In  1967  to  plan 
new  corporate  headquarters  for  their  giant 
merchandising  tlrm.  they  really  didn't  intend 
to  end  up  with  the  world's  taUest  buUdlng 
It  Just  happened. 

And  corporate  managers  didn't  really  know 
that  their  building,  the  recently  topped-out 
110-story  Sears  Tower,  would  become  the 
show-stopper  or  the  Chicago,  nilnols.  loop 
That.  too.  Jiwt  happened. 

Sears  neAed  a  buUdlng  befitting  the 
world's  largest  retailer.  Height,  they  Insisted 
was  always  secondary  to  safety,  comfort  and 
convenience  They  wanted  and  got  a  buUdlng 
that  resists  flre.  withstands  wind  and  moves 
people  fast  and  safely  through  aU  110  floors 
Bringing  the  world's  tallest  biuidlng  cham- 
pionship from  New  York  to  Chicago  U  an 
honor  that  some  Chlcagoans  consider  dubious 
at  best.  But  Sears  points  with  pride  to  their 
new  edlflce.  and  liaUs  It  as  the  finest  chunk 
of  mechanical  and  architectural  splendor 
since  PranX  Uoyd  Wright  picked  up  a  pen- 
cil and  slide  rule  and  baffled  people  with  his 
futuristic  but  highly  utUltarlan  homes  and 
buildings. 

The  -Tower."  as  It  has  become  known  to 
Chicago  residents,  now  dwarfs  the  deposed 
kings  of  Chicago's  skyline— Big  John   (John 
Hancock  BuUdlng)   and  Big  Stan  (Standard 
OU  BuUdlng.  offlctally  the  Amoco  BuUdlng) 
The  Sears  Tower  stands  a  dizzying  1.464  feet 
straight  up  Its  closest  In-town  rival  the  100- 
story  Hancock  BuUdlng.  rises  only  1  127  feet 
but  It  has  additional  height  from  twin  TV 
antennas   Big  Stan  goes  1.136  feet.  Sears  also 
Uipa  the  twin  towers  of  New  York's  110-story 
1,380-foot  World  Trade  Center. 

The  Empire  State  BuUdlng.  for  decades 
tne  sky-high  benchmark,  suddenly  has  been 
if?  is.?*  upward  shuffle,  hanging  In  there 

Future  superscraper  builders  wlU  have  to 
go  some  to  top  the  Sears  Tower,  not  only  in 
height,  but  m  sUtUtlca;  magnitude.  The 
BuUdlngs  master  plan  resembles  that  of  a 
medium -s^  city  more  than  a  single  office 
buUdlng  Before  the  more-than-»160  mUllon 
Tower  could  even  begin  its  ascent,  some  180  - 
000  cubic  yards  of  earth  had  to  be  carted 
from  the  worksite  to  create  a  100-foot -deep 
hole  for  the  foundation  The  buUdlng  and 
It*  plaza  are  supported  by  nearly  300  caissons 

As  the  world's  largest  private  office  com- 
plex, the  structure  contains  4.8  mlUlon 
square  feet,  or  101  acres,  of  floor  space  Only 
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the  Pentagon,  with  6.6  mUUon  square  feet, 
has  more  office  space  within  a  single  struc- 
ture. The  base  of  the  Sears  Tower  spreads 
over  three  acres  of  prime  downtown  Chicago 
real  estate  bounded  bv  Adams  and  Franklin 
Streets.  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Wacker  Drive 
Above  the  street,  all  the  wav  up  to  the 
Tower's  lOSrd-floor  observation  level  the 
view  of  Lake  Michigan  and  environs  Is  com- 
manding. 

The  Tower's  structural  steel  frame  (enough 
steel  to  make  50.000  automobiles)  is  clad  In 
a  black  aluminum  akin  and  bronze-tinted 
glare-reducing  glass  Below  the  Tower's 
granite-surfaced  plaza  are  three  fuU  levels 
that  include  a  150-car  parking  garage,  tenant 
storage  space  and  a  loading  dock  that  can 
handle  17  large  trucks  sUnulUneously  Con- 
course levels  of  the  Tower  wUl  contain  com- 
mercial areas  and  restaurants. 

Inside  the  massive  Tower,  people  wUl  work 
In  the  tallest  all -electrical  structure  Ui  the 
world.    A    unique    heat-salvage    system    has 
been  designed  to  utuize  by-product  heat   and 
to  use  that  heat  to  circulate  enough  water  to 
service    about     1,000    average-sized    homes 
More  than  17,200  tons  of  refrigeration  keep 
the   premises    at    a   year-round    72    degrees 
There    is   enough    electrical    wiring    Ui    the 
Tower  to  stretch  a  power  line  to  New  Tork 
and   back    again.   The   Tower   also   boasts   a 
utility  transmission  substation  with  four  50  - 
OOO-kUowatt    transformers    installed    In    be- 
low-ground levels  of  the  buUdlng— enough 
electrical  oomph  to  strengthen  the  electrical 
system  now  feeding  the  city's  central  area 
.J^^^^  '°  search  of  a  public  telephone  \n 
the  Tower  can  keep  this  in  mind :  The  Tower 
WUl  have  350  pay  telephones,  as  many  pay 
telephones  as  Downers  Orove.  niUioU 

When  flnaUy  open  to  tenants  early  in  1974 
the  Sears  Tower  wUl  be  the  sixth  Chicago 
location  for  the  firm.  The  company  has  been 
a  Chicago  tradition  since  1887.  when  Rich- 
ard W.  Sears  moved  his  retail  watch  business 
to  the  city  from  Minnesota. 

The  company  first  located  on  Dearborn 
Street,  then  moved  to  other  rented  locations 
as  the  firm  grew.  In  1906,  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  Chicago  business  communltv  Sears 
moved  to  its  own  headquarters  on  the  city's 
west  side  As  Sears  expanded,  so  did  the  west- 
side  facilities. 

Clearly,  the  company  has  outgrown  all 
existing  space  available  to  It  In  Its  present 
headquarters.  In  July  1970.  Sears  announced 
Its  intentions  to  build  new  headquarters  to 
house  national  staff  employees  now  scattered 
In  nine  locations  in  the  Chicago  area 

Sidewalk  environmentalists  attacked  the 
Tower,  saying  it  would  add  to  the  congestion 
of  Chicago's  loop.  "Why  does  it  have  to  be 
that  big?"  they  cried. 

Here's  why:  The  interior  space  planning 
arm  of  Saphler.  Lerner.  Schlndler.  Inc  ,  con- 
flrmed  to  Sears  management  that  by  the 
year  2000  Sears  would  need  that  gargantuan 
43  million  square  feet  to  house  national 
buying  and  staff  departments.  The  Tower 
like  aU  Sears  buildings  throughout  the  coun- 
try, was  designed  from  the  Inside  out 

Further  studies  Indicated  that  an  urban 
location  was  best.  And  urban  building  sites 
xisually  mean  upward  construction,  not  out- 
ward A  suburban  location  would  have  in- 
creased transportation  problems  for  employ- 
ees. The  urban  location  provides  easy  access 
to  all  forms  of  Chicago  transpArtation  Pro 
Jected  plans  even  call  for  a  subway  station 
on  the  Franklin  Street  side 

One  of  the  <^arly  plans  for  the  new  head- 
quw^rs  called  for  a  buUdlng  only  80  stones 
high  with  70.000  square  feet  per  floor,  or  70 
stories  high  with  60.000  square  feet  per  floor 
But  real-e«t«te  consultants  warned  Sears 
that  It  would  vlrtuaUy  be  Impoeaible  to  rent 
such  large  barn-slzed  floor  areas  to  prospec- 
tive tenanu.  In  order  to  provide  more^- 
commodating  office  areas,  the  Tower's  archi- 
tects. Skldmore.  Owlngs  and  Merrin,  pushed 
space    upwards   with    a   resulting    "bundled 


tube"  look  that  gives  the  Tower  lu  vUual 
dominance 

Prom  the  Tower's  plaza  through  the  49th 
floor,  the  basic  structure  consists  of  rune 
column -free  squares  At  the  60th  floor  the 
northwest  and  southeast  column-free  squares 
stop,  creating  the  building's  first  step- back 
as  the  Tower  rises  In  a  "Z"  floor  arrange- 
noent  through  the  65th  floor.  The  second 
step-back  occurs  at  the  66th  floor,  when  the 
northeast  and  southwest  column-free  squares 
end.  The  Tower  rises  to  the  89th  floor  In  a 
cruciform"  floor  arrangement  A  20-stor7 
rectangular  tower  tops  off  the  buUdlng 

The  step-backs  wUl  help  reduce  wUid  sway 
in  the  Tower  by  breaking  the  flow  of  wind 
against  the  superscraper  Skldmore,  Owmgs 
and  MerrUl  designed  the  building  to  with- 
stand  36  Inches  of  lateral  sway  at  the  top 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  Tower,  and  be- 
cause of  increasingly  alarming  reports  about 
trouble  In  other  giant  skyscrapers  (window 
breakage  from  wind,  fires,  swav),  Sears  In- 
sisted on  the  building  being  equipped  with 
the  finest  life-safety  system  ever  designed 
Major  safety  features  include 
More  than  40,000  sprinkler  heads  through- 
out  the  buUdlng  * 

A  computer-operated  system  that  detects 
smoke  anywhere  in  the  buUdlng,  cuts  off 
the  flow  of  fresh  air  to  that  area  and  sig- 
nals an  exhaust  system  to  discharge  smoke 
out  of  the  buUdlng.  -^iuub-o 

A  complete  communications  system  for 
emergency  messages. 

An  around-the-clock  computerized  secu- 
rlty  system  to  guard  against  Internal  and 
external  dangers. 

A  complete  high-speed  elevator  system  that 
Is  as  much  safety  as  necessary.  There  are  103 
elevator  cabs,  U  double-deck  cabs  and  a 
freight  elevator  reserved  for  fire-fightlnu 
equipment.  It  takes  only  46  seconds  for  an 
express  elevator  at  the  103rd  observation 
floor  to  reach  street  level.  All  elevators  can 
be  controUed  from  the  security  control  sys- 
tem on  the  33rd  floor 

AuxUlary  generators  provide  the  Tower 
Its  own  source  of  energy  in  emergencies 

The  population  of  this  clty-wlthln-a-clty 
wUi  be  16,50(>-lncludlng  7,000  Sears  em- 
ployees. 8.000  tenants  and  1,500  conuner- 
clal,  public  or  bulldUig  service  employees 
Among  the  corporate  tenants  already  in  the 
fold  are  Ooldman,  Sachs  and  Company 
Northwest  Industries  and  Schlff.  Hardin 
Walte.  Dorschel  &  Brltton.  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  law  firms. 

Sears  people  wUl  occupy  the  first  50  floors 
of  their  new  home  There  appears  to  be 
plenty  of  room— untU  the  year  2000  at  least 
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Kup— Ex-QuAanasACK  and  Ex-Sports wrftm 

I*VIN0    KtTPCINET    RnONS   AS    CHICAGO  S   ToP 

Columnist  TV  Host 
Chicago  landmarks? 

Let's  see  .  .  .  there's  the  new  Sears  Tower 
The  twin  cones  of  Marina  City.  Big  John! 
the  John  Hancock  Center  Big  Stai  the 
Amoco  Building  Mayor  Richard  J  Dalev 
Playhoys  Hugh  Hefner  The  Water  Tower 
And  Kup 

Kup.  of  course.  Is  Irving  Kupclnet,  popu- 
larly known  as  "Mr  Chicago,"  the  respected 
Journalist  and  tele-.-lslon  hoet  whose  column 
is  carried  in  90  newspapers  and  whose  TV 
show  Is  seen  in  13  markets,  including  New 
York  Kup  has  been  Chicago's  most  promi- 
nent eyewitness  for  more  than  three  decades 
The  only  thing  that's  been  a  local  land- 
mark longer  than  Kup  is  the  Water  Tower 
which  survived  the  Chicago  Fire  of  1871 

"Mr.  Clilcago"  could  easily  be  caUed  'The 
Last  BuflTalo."  or  "Irving  The  Invincible  " 

"Irving  the  Invincible,"  because  the 
Windy  Cltys  three  other  newspapers  have 
never  been  able  to  ecUp^  the  popularity  of 
the  C^lcov^o  Sun-Times-  moet  celebrated 
staffer.  In  the  last  decade  alone  they've 
thrown  10  contenders  at  him.  Their  names 


faded  in  Journalistic  memory,  have  become 
little  more  than  Who.  What.  Where.  When, 
and  Whatever-Became-Of 

"The  Last  Buffalo."  because  Kup  is  one  of 
the  few  survivors  of  a  vanishing  breed — the 
nationally  syndicated  goeslp  columnist. 

To  understand  who  Kup  Is  and  what  h«  is, 
one  must  first  understand  a  Uttle  about  how 
the  role  of  Town  Crier  has  changed  In  t.ie 
last  30  years,  and  how  Kup  Implemented 
many  of  those  changes 

The  late  Walter  Wlnchell  was  the  first 
three-dot  columnist,  taking  short,  snappy 
Items  and  putting  them  in  a  daUy  column 
separated  by  three  (...)  dots.  In  those  early 
days,  a  three-dot  columnist  was  the  royalty 
of  the  Fourth  Estate,  often  riUlng  like  a 
feudal  lord.  His  coat  of  arms  was  an  Eye 
Peering  Through  a  Keyhole  on  a  Field  of 
Rumors. 

"Kup's  Column,"  Inaugurated  In  1943.  was 
one  of  the  first  to  change  that  image.  For 
openers.  Kup  preferred  to  celebrate  accom- 
plishment rather  than  the  latest  mishaps  of 
Hollywood  stars  and  starlets.  He  stressed 
achievement,  and  skipped  Innuendo 

A  writer  for  Holiday  magazine  once  de- 
scribed Kup  as  a  "gossip  columnist  who  .  .  , 
doesn't  make  sneak  attacks,  Indulge  In 
grudges  or  print  things  he  knows  to  be 
untrue. 

"He  runs  probably  the  fewest  press-agent 
handouts  of  any  dally  itemlzer  .  .  the  quaint 
habit  of  digging  for  news  and  checking  hand- 
outs remains  unbreakable  with  him." 

Kup  became  the  first  to  give  the  three-dot 
form  more  scope,  making  his  column  a  cor- 
nucopia of  capwule  bulletins  starring  the 
day's  news-makers. 

"When  I  started  In  the  field."  explains  the 
veterans  scribe,  "my  Instinct  was  to  develop 
Washington  sources,  and  broaden  the  column 
■o  It  wouldn't  be  limited  Just  to  show  busi- 
ness. I  wanted  to  cover  sports  and  broadcast- 
ing and  business  and  politics  as  well,  and 
give  it  a  much  wider  range." 

Today,  of  the  early  three-dottlsts.  a  hand- 
ful of  columnists  of  national  consequence 
remain — writers  such  as  E^rl  WUson,  Leon- 
ard Lyons  and  Ed  SiUllvan  out  of  New  York, 
and  Sen  Francisco's  Inimitable  Herb  Caen 
Practitioners  of  a  nearly  bygone  art,  they 
enjoy  as  much  celebrity  status  as  many  of 
thoee  they  write  about. 

Part  of  Kup's  Influence  stems  from  his 
television  program,  "Kup's  Show,"  whose 
Impact  extends  fsir  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Windy  City.  A  weekly  gabfest  somewhat  In 
the  same  entertainment  mold  as  the  Johnny 
Oarson,  Dick  Cavett  and  Jack  Paar  shows, 
"Kup's  Show"  also  demonstrates  the  news- 
making  ability  of  a  Meet  the  Prexs  or  Face 
the  Nation.  Format  of  the  2>^-hour  program 
Is  divided  between  show-biz  personalltiee  and 
powerbrokers,  and  the  latter  divulge  scoops 
of  worldwide  Interest 

For  instance.  It  was  on  "Kup's  Show"  that 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  first  explained 
why  he  canned  General  Etouglas  MacArthur, 
adding:  "I  wish  I  had  fired  him  two- years 
earlier!" 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  also 
opened  up,  letting  slip  that  th*re  was  fight- 
ing along  the  Russo-Chlnese  border  Revolu- 
tionary Malcolm  X  admitted.  Just  a  few 
weeks  before  his  murder,  that  he  knew  he 
was  going  to  be  killed 

And  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  used  the 
show  as  a  forum  for  his  controversial  sugges- 
tion that  government  officials  maybe  should 
start  Interviewing  newBcastersI 

Impressive  as  these  headline-making 
stories  were.  It  has  been  the  show's  consist- 
ent high  quality  that  has  p  .mered  citations 
including  11  local  Bmmys  and  a  prestig- 
ious Peabody  Award  for  "distinguished 
achievement."  Now  In  its  16th  year,  and  the 
longest  continually  running  program  with 
a  talk-show  format,  "Kup's  Show"  usee  10 
guests  per  program,  ranging  from  authors 
to  politicians  to  celebs  to  educators  to  who- 
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ever-ls-ln-the-news  The  topics  covered  are 
equally  wide-ranging.  Lively  discussion  flows 
In  abundance. 

The  show  and  the  column  means  a  16- 
hour  workday,  seven  days  a  week.  Each  is 
more  than  a  fuU-time  Job.  Combined,  they're 
Kup's   way   of  life. 

"I  spend  about  60  per  cent  of  the  time  on 
the  column,"  says  Kup,  who  starts  tracking 
down  Items  at  8:30  every  morning  In  his 
newspaper  office.  Two  phones  are  constantly 
busy,  serving  as  his  pipelines  to  the  world. 

After  selecting  the  best  stories  from  the 
calls,  his  notes  from  the  night  before,  and 
the  morning's  maU,  he  completes  the  1,000- 
word  column  by  1  p.m.  Then  It's  time  for 
lunch  at  the  Pump  Room,  or  Maxim's.  Mike 
Fish's,  Club  on  39,  or  any  of  a  half-dozen 
other  spots 

The  afternoons  are  spyent  chasing  more 
Items,  checking  proofs  on  the  column  and 
making  last -minute  changes  and  additions, 
consulting  with  his  TV  producer,  Paul  FYum- 
kln,  about  winnowing  the  week's  10  guests 
from  the  500  offered,  and  discussing  subjects 
to  be  covered.  On  Thursday  or  Friday  nights, 
and  always  on  Sattirday  nights,  Kup  tapes 
his  TV  program  for  Sunday-night  showing. 

At  6:30  on  other  nights.  It's  usually  dinner 
at  home  with  his  attractive  wife  of  34  years, 
Essee  (the  former  Esther  Solomon)  They 
are  often  Joined  by  close  personal  friends, 
or  their  son.  Jerry.  28,  a  commercial  photog- 
rapher and  stage  manager  at  WTjS-TV 
(ABC),  his  wife.  Sue,  and  the  grandchild, 
Karyn  Ann,  2.  (Irv  and  Essee  also  had  a 
daughter,  Karyn,  who  was  strangled  In  her 
Hollywood  apartment  10  years  ago.  The  mur- 
der was  never  solved  ) 

By  10,  Kup  Is  ready  to  leave  his  posh  high- 
rise  apartment  on  Lake  Shore  Drive  to  make 
the  rounds — hitting  night-club-opening 
nights,  civic  affairs,  charity  gatherings,  the 
"in"  spas — anywhere  and  everywhere  he  can 
dig  for  news.  Essee  usually  accompanies  htm. 
And,  since  Elssee  thinks  Irv  is  a  lousy  driver, 
she  drives. 

Kup  usually  returns  home  by  1:30  ajn., 
with  dozens  of  notes  taken,  and  having  made 
enough  phone  calls  to  make  Ma  BeU  tingle 
with  delight.  Then  it's  an  hour  of  reading, 
catching  up  on  magazines  and  books. 

At  6:30  a.m.,  Kup  rises,  and  his  schedule 
starts  all  over  again 

Irving  Kupclnet  always  has  been  used  to 
Uttle  sleep  and  lots  of  work.  "I  got  my  stam- 
ina from  my  ptoents,"  says  the  6-1.  208- 
pound  BosweU-of-Chlcago.  "Good  peasant 
stock."  He  was  born  61  years  ago,  the  last  of 
Max  and  Anna  Kupclnefs  four  chUdren.  His 
father  was  a  bakery  truck  driver. 

Kup  attended  Northwestern  University  for 
two  years,  then  transferred  to  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  starring  In  footbaU.  and 
graduatlrig  in  1934.  He  played  on  the  1935 
CoUege  AU-Star  team,  and  turned  pro  later 
that  year,  quarterbacklng  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles  A  broken  shoulder  in  an  early  game 
ended  his  athletic  career. 

He  Immediately  Joined  the  Chicago  Times 
(later  the  Sun-Times)  as  a  copy  reader  on 
the  sports  desk.  He  quickly  moved  up  to 
sportswTltlng,  and  then  became  a  sports 
columnist,  and  finally  launched  "Kup's 
Column." 

Initially,  there  was  a  they-laughed-when- 
I-sat-down-at-the-piano  reaction.  Kup  sat 
at  a  typewriter,  not  a  piano,  but  it  did  seem 
a  little  silly — an  ex-footballer  trying  to  be  a 
gossip-columnist,  a  snitch  and  a  snoop 

Under  Kup's  direction,  the  three-dot  col- 
umn has  never  been  the  same  since,  and 
people  stopj)ed  laughing  long  ago. 

Which  Is  as  It  should  be  .  when  you're 
a  landmark 


to  Increase  in  size,  there  have  been  ques- 
tions raised  concerning  the  abUlty  of  our 
Government  agenciefs  to  positively  in- 
teract with  the  people  of  our  Nation.  It 
is,  therefore,  encouraging  to  note  th&t 
several  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment  have  established  toll-free  tele- 
phone numbers  in  order  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  wants  and  needs  of  our 
citizens. 

Under  the  new  procedure,  anyone  to 
the  State  of  Delaware  is  able  to  call  a 
participating  agency  free  of  charge  and 
register  complaints  or  ask  questions  con- 
cerning the  Government-administered 
programs.  By  simply  calling  the  toll-free 
number,  Delawareans  are  guaranteed  an 
Immediate  response  to  their  inquiry  from 
the  agencies'  persamel. 

As  the  toll-free  system  is  enlarged.  It 
seems  apparent  that  the  communica- 
tion level  between  Government  agencies 
and  American  citizens  will  improve  con- 
siderablj'.  The  General  Service  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Information 
Center  should  be  commended  for  insti- 
tuting the  toll-free  telephone  numbers, 
and  I  hope  that  manj-  other  Federal 
agencies  will  quickly  enter  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  with  this 
display'  of  governmental  responsibility, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  a  list- 
ing of  the  toll-free  numbers  for  Dela- 
wareans be  printed  m  the  Record,  at 
this  point  in  mj-  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«coed, 
as  follows: 

TOLL-FKKT  GoVZBNMZNT  NtTMBXXS TEUt- 

PHONK  NfMBEKS  FOE  DXUkWAKZ  RKSIDKNTS 

Civil  Sen-Ice  Commission:  In  Wilmington. 
658-6911.  extension  540.  In  all  other  loca- 
tions. 1-800-292-9560;  Federal  Jobs — what  is 
avaUable,  qualifications,  and  how  to  apply 

Action:  1-800-424-8680;  informataon  on 
Foster  Grandparents,  etc. 

HUD:  1-800-424-8590;  to  report  housing 
discrimination. 

Air  Force  RecmlUng  1-800-447-4700;  re- 
cruiting   information. 

Air  Force  Reserve  Recruiting  1-800-525- 
9984;  reserve  recruiting  information 

Center  for  Disease  Control:  "Operation 
Venus"  1-800-523-1886;  confidential  Infor- 
mation concerning  venereal  disease. 

Justice  Dept.:  "Herom  Hotline"  1-800-868- 
6363,  where  people  can  call  to  anonynaously 
report  drug  pushers  abusers. 

Internal  Revenue  Service:  In  WiLmlngton, 
662-3411  In  all  other  locations,  1-800-293- 
9676,  Federal  Income  Tax  Information 


TOLL-FREE    GOVERNMENT    PHONE 
NUMBERS    FOR    DELAWAREANS 

Mr.    BIDEN.    Mr     President,    sis    our 
country  and  our  Government  continues 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  55th 
anniversary  of  Latvian  independence  will 
be  observed  on  November  18,  1973.  pro- 
vldtog  Ein  opportunity  for  us  eiU  to  re- 
flect on  the  state  of  the  world  in  which 
fundamental  human  rights  and  freedom 
are  denied  to  so  many  people.  It  Is  an 
occasion  on  which  we  should  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  proposition  that  all  peo- 
ples should  be  free  to  govern  themselves 
smd  to  determine  their  own  destinies. 

During  an  observance  of  Latvian  In- 
dependence Day  2  years  ago.  Dr.  Anatol 
Dinbergs.  the  Latvian  Charge  d  Affaires 
In  Washington,  said: 

The  desire  for  a  free  and  Independent  ex- 
istence has  always  been  a  cherished  Ideal  of 
our  people,  and  Is  even  more  so  today  I 
tberefore  beUeve  that  ,      ,  oommemorwtlag 
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lAtvl»'i  Independence  Day.  ta  wen  «a  slm- 
Uaj-  eveau  throughout  this  country  axid  else- 
where In  the  free  world,  will  serve  as  a  source 
of  strength  and  encotBtigement  to  the  Lat- 
vian people  at  home 

Dr.  Dinbergs'  remarks  were  earned  on 
the  Voice  of  America  to  assure  the  people 
of  Latvia  that  their  Interests  and  aspira- 
tions are  not  forgotten  in  the  West.  In 
my  own  State,  the  Chicago  Latvian  As- 
sociation, led  by  Vlirtors  Klksnlns.  and 
the  United  Latvian  Associations  of  Chi- 
cago, led  by  Rolands  Klrstelns.  work  con- 
tinuously to  keep  this  message  alive  and 
to  rally  public  support  for  the  legitimate 
.cause  of  all  the  Baltic  States. 

On  this  occasion.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  U.S.  Senate  the 
words  of  the  Latvian  national  anthem, 
deep  with  meaning  and  emotionally 
proclaiming  the  free  spirit  of  the  Latvian 
people,  as  follows: 

C3od.  bless  free  Latrlan  Umd. 

Guard  well  my  Fatherland, 
Thus  pray  my  heart  and  mind; 
Ofcd.  save  Latvia ! 

Let  there  sound  free  my  voice, 
Daughters  and  sons  re jolc^! 
Let  there  be  a  happy  choice ! 
Ood.  bless  Latvia! 

May  all  who  revere  the  heart  and  mind 
and  spirit  of  free  Latvia  know  that  we 
share  their  long-held  aspirations  for 
freedom,  security,  and  peace. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY.  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION. AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr  RIBICOPFF.  Mr.  President  the 
growing  national  ccwicem  for  environ- 
mental protection  and  energy  conserva- 
tion have  helped  cause  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  smaller  cars.  This  year  com- 
pacts, subcompacts,  and  Imports  have 
captured  almost  40  percent  of  the  new 
car  market.  By  1980,  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment analysts  predict  this  figure 
may  reach  50  percent. 

These  cars  require  fewer  raw  ma- 
terials and  consume  less  fuel  than  larger 
cars.  Todays  standard-size  American 
car  welRhs  about  4,400  pounds  and  gets 
about  11  to  12  miles  per  gallon  But  the 
average  foreign  car  weighs  only  about 
3.000  pounds  less  and  gets  nearly  18 
iniles  per  gallon. 

The  Environmental  ProtecUon  Agency 
has  found  that  weight  Is  the  single  most 
Important  factor  in  determining  miles 
per  gallon,  and  a  U.S.  Army  studv  esti- 
mated that  fuel  consumption  could  be  re- 
duced 30  percent  by  a  shift  to  smaller 
size  cars. 

But  how  safe  are  these  smaller  cars? 
Last  year,  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety  staged  a  series  of  40- 
to  50-mUes-per-hour  coUlslons  between 
standard -size  American  cars  and  do- 
mestic subcompacts  such  as  the  Pinto 
and  Vega.  Life-size  dummies  were 
placed  In  aU  cars  to  determine  potential 
injuries.  In  every  crash  the  subcompact 
suffered  much  more  severe  damage  than 
the  standard-size  ca's.  The  Institute 
concluded  that  the  occupants  of  the  sub- 
compact  cars  would  have  been  seriously 
Injured  or  killed  in  the  crashes. 

Another  study,  conducted  by  the  New 


York  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles, found  that  the  chances  of  avoiding 
death  or  serious  injury  are  twice  as  great 
in  a  standard-size  car  as  in  a  subcom- 
pact. 

These  results  do  not  mean  that  vehicle 
safety  must  be  sacrificed  for  environ- 
mental protection  and  energy  conserva- 
Uon.  But  they  do  show  that  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry  must  make  greater 
efforts  to  Improve  the  safety  of  small 
cars.  For  there  will  be  no  national  bene- 
fit in  saving  our  natural  resources  at  a 
cost  of  Increased  deaths  and  injuries  on 
our  highways. 

The  small  car  safety  problem  can  be 
solved.  Calspan  Corp.— formerly  the 
highly  respected  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory— has  conducted  experiments 
with  modified  Vegas  and  Datsuns  which 
have  shown  that  major  gains  in  crash 
safety  are  possible  and  practical.  In  ad- 
dition. Volkswagen  has  demonstrated  a 
safety  vehicle  which  Is  virtually  injur>- 
proof  In  a  50-mlle-per-hour  frontal  col- 
lision. 

We  have  the  technology  to  improve  oc- 
cupant protection  through  better  seat- 
belt  restraint  systems,  fire  resistant  gas 
tanks  and  collapsible  front  suspensions 
which  will  dissipate  crash  energy  befbre 
It  can  cause  serious  injury.  This  equip- 
ment can  substantially  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  injuries  from  highway 
accidents. 

Environmental  protection  and  energy 
conservation  are  Important  national 
goals.  But  we  also  have  a  commitment  to 
improve  traffic  safety.  Progress  on  one 
front  must  not  be  made  by  retreating  in 
other  areas.  Advances  In  all  three  can  go 
hand-ln-hand.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  and  the  auto  industry  to 
assxire  that  this  is  achieved 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  SILVER'S  AD- 
DRESS TO  THE  ANNUAL  ALFRED 
E.  SMITH  MEMORIAL  FOUNDA- 
TION DINNER 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  occurrences  on  the  New  York 
City  calendar  is  the  Annual  Alfred  E 
Smith  Memorial  Foundation  Dinner 
Over  the  years,  the  foundation's  chair- 
man, the  Honorable  Charles  H  Silver 
has  delivered  remarks  notable  for  their 
wisdom  and  bre\ity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Sil- 
ver s  remarks  at  this  years  dinner  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Abdbms  DKuvraxD  bt  thk  Hon    Chaju.m 
H.  Sn.vxx 

In  looking  forward  to  this  28th  Annual 
Dinner,  it  was  UnpoealWe  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  also  looking  back  rver  those  his- 
toric years  of  constant  devotion  to  a  cause  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  our  beloved  guide  and 
Inspired  leader.  His  Eminence  Terence  Card- 
inal Cooke 

He  has  continued  the  compassionate  and 
humanitarian  pattern  of  sacred  purposes  flrst 
charted  by  their  inspired  architect.  Francis 
Cardinal  SpeUman. 

In  these  uneasy  hours,  so  bereft  of  faith 
so  burdened  with  distrust,  it  is  good  to  join 
with  such  noUble  men  and  women  as  those 
who  enhance  our  dais  and  fiu  thu  room. 


November  16,  1973 

Our  Chief  of  State  unable  to  be  with  us  In 
these  times  of  International  stress— has  paid 
us  the  supreme  compliment  of  dispatching 
one  of  the  world's  most  charming  ministers 
•without  portfolio"  his  beautiful  daugh- 

ter Mrs.  Edward  Cox 

To  serve  aa  chairman  of  this  magnificent 
dinner    is    an    extremely    responsible    task 
but  It  has  a  number  of  gratifying  rewards 

One  of  these  that  I  most  enjoy  la  the 
privilege  of  working  closely  with  our  deeply 
cherished  friend  HU  Eminence  Cardinal 
Cooke. 

I  think  you  know  how  much  it  means  to 
me  to  do  my  share  on  behalf  of  this  remark- 
able chanty  with  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  affiliated  for  nearly  three 
decades. 

Today,  my  pleasure  Is  vasUy  Increased  by 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  member 
of  Congress— who  served  brUllanUy  for  eight 
years  as  minority  leader  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  has  been  called,  with  considerable 
popular  acclaim,  to  nil  the  second  highest 
federal  office  In  our  land.  We  greet — among 
our  many  esteemed  guest*— the  Vlce-Presl- 
dential  designate,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

In  this  good  company  we  can  rejoice  that 
our  heritage  of  valor  and  wisdom  as  a  great 
people  wui  ultimately  overcome  the  forces  of 
despair. 

Democracy  u  its  own  most  powerful 
weapon. 

It  haa  served  us  well  .  .  .  and  it  always 
will.  ' 

We  will  be  led  in  this  struggle  by  the 
presence  of  such  scrvanU  of  Ood  and  of 
man  as  His  Eminence— by  the  example  of 
Ideals  and  courage  which  is  the  legacy  of 
that  happy  warrior  '  In  whose iionored  mem- 
ory we  meet — and  by  such  apostles  of  Justice 
as  that  profound  scholar,  teacher  and  Uvlng 
symbol  of  law.  our  honored  guest  tonight 
Judge  WUUam  Hughes  Mulligan. 

Not  everything  we  view  from  the  tall  In- 
tellectual watchtower  of  this  convocation 
Inspires  confidence  In  our  legal  process  or 
In  human  Judgement. 

Even  on  the  highest  levels  of  Constitu- 
tional Uw,  I  find  It  Incredible  for  any  court 
to  determine  that  this  nation  should  seek 
to  legislate  God  out  of  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  children! 

And  can  you  beUeve  that  we  could  decree 
such  cruelty  as  to  heartlessly  deprive  paro- 
chial school  chUdren  of  mUlions  of  dollars 
worth  of  classroom  supplies  and  Instruc- 
tional equipment?  These  are  tools  of  learn- 
ing they  desperately  need 

I  think  It  la  time  we  put  a  stop  to  such 
petty  poUUcs  on  the  pretext  that  a  touch 
of  faith  might  contaminate  our  schools 

How  can  we  ruthlessly  tear  out  of  the 
hands  of  theso  children  the  help  without 
which  their  education  will  not  be. 

And  this  should  be  plain  and  obvious: 
If  the  schools  do  not  survive — nothlnit  else 

will.    ...  B       "O 

The  man  whoee  memory  means  so  much 
tc  us  had  a  favorite  phrase:  "Lefs  look  at 
the  record -.  But  Just  looking  Is  not  enough. 
We  need  doers  and  dreamers  who  wUl  turn 
tarnished  yesterdays  Into  a  better  tomor- 
row We  need  movers  and  changers  who  wUl 
flght   to  keep   democracy   alive   today 

We  need  men  and  women  of  Integrity  and 
devotion— resolved  to  set  the  record  right- 
to  Uiacrlbe  upon  the  pages  of  the  future 
such  words  as  these  of  His  Eminence — I  quote 
our  Cardinal. 

"This  day  is  precisely  the  kind  of  moment 
\n  history  that  calls  for  the  faith  and  cour- 
age which  was  found  In  the  lives  of  our 
dedicated  forebear*. 

"W©  see  gravely  threatened  an  institu- 
tion which  has  contributed  Immeasurably 
to  the  strength  of  this  nation  and  to  the 
quality  of  life  .  .  a  spirit  that  goes  beyond 
the   natural,   that   goes   beyond   tiw  purely 
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secular  aud  rings  out  with  the  very  prin- 
ciples our  forefathers  enshrined" 

Thoee  are  the  words  of  our  honored  hosit, 
that  jjrlnc©  of  the  church  and  guardian  of 
the  conscience  of  mankind. 

They  are  words  by  which  to  steer  ooi 
ship  of  state. 

"They  are  words  to  save  It.   .   .  . 

They  ring  with  the  same  majesty  as  that 
Immortal  phrase — 'Tn  Ood  We  Trust" — 
which  was  the  guiding  precept  of  those  who 
established  this  republic  in  an  Inspired 
vest-erday 

We  could  use  a  Uttle  more  of  trust — to- 
day— and  a  lot  more  of  Ood. 

I  am  no  moralist,  no  sage  and  certainly 
no  soothsayer— but  I  am  aware  of  the  horror 
In  the  dally  headlines — the  widening  gap 
In  our  homes — and  the  crime  In  our  streets. 

In  my  own  simple  terms.  I  am  trying  to 
say  what  I  know  must  be  In  the  hearts  of 
all  whoee  love  and  loyalty  give  strength  to 
this  Foundation. 

I  call  upon  you  to  gaze  again  at  that 
"Qreat  Seal  '  of  our  republic  with  Its  mystic 
unfl.-ilihed  pyramid  representing  our  ever 
growing  union. 

Note,  that  at  its  peak,  the  all-seeing  eye 
of  Ood  probes  the  Innermost  heart  of  «Lll 
mankind. 

If  It  Is,  Indeed,  "In  God  We  Trust",  let 
US  bring  honor  and  order  to  the  ages  yet 
to  come   and   to  all   our   national   endeavor. 

Perhaps,  then,  with  the  faith  and  hope  and 
truth  which  has  created  and  preserved 
US  .  .  .  and  with  that  great  sense  of  glory 
which  moves  all  men  who  place  their  trust 
In  Ood  ...  we  may  make  ourselves  worthy 
enough  to  restore  His  trust  In  us. 


NAVY  DESTROYER  POWERED  WITH 
on.  FROM  COAL  IS  SUCCESSFUL- 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  FLEW  IN 
AIRPLANE  FUELED  WITH  G.^SO- 
LINE  FROM  COAL  30  YEARS  AGO 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  the 
present  shortage  of  fuel  supplies  has 
sharpened  our  awareness  of  the  need  to 
develop  new  sources  of  energy.  The  rrl.<;ls 
situation  that  exists  also  Is  stimulating  a 
resurgence  of  research  and  development 
efforts  to  provide  new  fuels  In  quantity 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost 

The  Armed  Force.s  of  the  United  States 
nave  a  significant  stake  in  the  avail- 
ability of  fuels.  Recently  the  Navy  has 
been  Involved  in  the  development  of  al- 
ternative fuel  sources,  including  the  con- 
version of  coal  to  oil.  An  important  test 
of  the  feasibility  of  this  practice  was 
carried  out  yesterday  when  the  Nav>- 
sent  a  World  War  11  destroyer  to  sea 
powered  by  oil  made  from  coal.  The  pre- 
liminar>-  lndication.s  are  that  the  test 
wEis  successful  and  that  this  fuel  can  be 
a  viable  alternative  to  oil  from  traditional 
sources. 

The  cruise  yesterday  came  just  over 
30  years  after  a  similar  demonstration 
showed  that  airplanes  can  be  operated 
on  gasoline  made  from  coal  Our  col- 
league. Senator  Jenkincs  Randolph,  re- 
cently recalled  the  anniversarj-  of  that 
flight  when  he  flew  from  Morgantown, 
W  Va..  to  Washington  in  a  plane  fueled 
by  gasoline  extracted  from  coal  The  pilot 
on  that  Journey  was  .^rthl^•  C  Hyde  This 
fall  the  anniversary  of  that  historic  175- 
mile  flight,  was  observed  in  a  ceremony 
at  the  Morgantown  airport.  At  that  time, 
a  plaque  was  erected  at  the  airport  which 
read: 

In  commemoration  of  the  flight  bji  Jen- 
nings  Randolph.    Member   of   Congress,   and 


Arthur  C.  Hyde,  pilot,  on  November  6,  1943, 
from  Morgantown.  West  Virginia  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  in  the  first  Ufl.  airplane  powered 
by  gasoline  made  from  coal. 

Both  the  airplane  flight  on  November 
6,  1943,  and  the  destroyer  cruise  of  No- 
vember 15,  1973.  are  evidence  that  our 
most  abundant  domestic  fuel  source  can 
be  adapted  to  meet  a  variety  of  contem- 
porary needs.  Accelerated  research  and 
development  programs  can  lead  to  the 
commercial  application  of  technology 
permitting  coal  to  make  up  the  deficits 
we  face  in  other  fuels. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  a  New  York  Times  article  on  the 
Navy  experiment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  16.  1973] 

Navt  Tests  Desthoyeh  Powxeid  bt  a  LKjrm 

DsaivED  raoM  Coal 

(By  Wayne  King) 

PHn-ADEi-PHiA,  November  15. — A  World  War 
II  Navy  destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Johnston, 
steamed  out  of  f>ort  here  today  to  become 
the  first  ship  In  history  to  use  coal-derived 
oU  to  power  Its  engines. 

Beyond  its  historical  import,  the  short  one- 
day  cruise  of  the  Johnston,  both  military 
and  civilian  oflBclals  said,  will  likely  have 
great  practical  slgnlUcance  to  an  Increasingly 
fuel -starved  nation 

Initial  Impressions  Indicated  that  the  pilot 
test  of  the  fuel  to  fire  the  steam  generating 
boUers  of  the  Johnston  was  a  success,  al- 
though a  detailed  analysis  has  yet  be  com- 
pleted. More  Important,  Oovemment  officials 
predicted  that,  with  Congressional  approval 
of  the  large  outlays  needed  for  construction 
of  coal-conversion  plants  to  produce  the  fuel, 
fairly  widespread  use  of  it  as  a  petroleum 
substitute  may  be  only  a  few  years  away 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  Navy  has  been 
working  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  develop  a  clean-burning,  economical  sub- 
stitute for  the  petroleum-based  fuels  that 
the  Navy  consumes  at  the  rate  of  42  million 
gallons  a  year. 

If  all  goes  as  planned,  the  coal-derived  oU 
wUl  begin  replacing  petroleum  fuels  in  Navy 
vessels  In  about  three  years,  and  will  ulti- 
mately— within  a  decade — account  for  about 
half  of  the  fleet's  total  consumption. 

Beyond  that,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Office  of  Coal  Research — an  agency 
that  began  12  years  ago  with  a  relatively 
meager  $1 -million  budget  and  will  spend 
tl22-mllllon  this  year — already  has  In  opera- 
tion a  pUot  coal  Uqueflcatlon  plant  In  Prince- 
ton, N  J.,  with  another  under  construction  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Two  pUot  plants  to  convert 
coal  to  gas  are  also  in  operation,  with  a  third 
being  built. 

COAi-COKVKKSlON    PLANTS 

Within  a  decade,  said  Paul  R  Jordan  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  the  Interior  De- 
partment hopes  to  have  assisted  In  develop- 
ment of  a  number  of  privately  owned  and 
operated  coal  conversion  plants,  each  capa- 
ble of  producing  250  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  a  day — enough  for  a  city  of  a  half  a  mil- 
lion people — and  60.000  to  100,000  barrels  of 
synthetic  fuel  oil  a  day 

Although  the  Navy  today  became  the  first 
to  make  use  of  the  new  fuel,  both  naval  and 
other  officials  said  its  development  wae  keyed 
heavUy  to  civilian  use. 

Though  the  coal  gasification  and  liquldifl- 
catlon  propect  has  been  under  way  for  al- 
most 10  years  the  recently  developed  fuel 
crisis  has  given  it  new  and  accelerated  em- 

phELSlS 

The  Navy,  according  to  Rear  Adm.  Ran- 
dolph W.  King,  who  answered  questions  at 


a  news  conference  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Base  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  Johnston,  is 
interested  In  the  coal  llquldlflcatlon  proc- 
ess as  a  means  of  guaranteeing  an  uninter- 
rupted fuel  supply  regardless  of  the  political 
situation  in  the  Middle  Bast  or  other  oU- 
produclng  areas 

At  present,  he  said,  coal  supplies  in  the 
United  States  are  adequate  for  at  least  an- 
other 100  years.  Other  estimates  have  raixged 
up  to  500  years  and  more. 

Moreover,  both  Admiral  King  and  the  In- 
terior Department  sources  said  the  ultimate 
projected  cost  of  producing  of  the  synthetic 
fuel  oil  would  average  H.60  to  $5  a  barrel, 
compared  to  *5.25  a  barrel  for  the  fuel  now 
used  This  estimate  however  takes  Into  con- 
sideration the  seUlng  of  byprodticts  from 
the  llquldlflcatlon  process  to  reduce  the 
over -all  cost. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Jordan  of  the  Coal  Research 
Office  projected  capital  outlays  for  construc- 
tion of  coal  conversion  plants  at  $5-bilUon 
over  the  next  decade  or  so  Present  plans 
call  for  a  joint  eSort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  Industry,  with  the  process 
ultimately  to  become  entirely  private  enter- 
prise. 

Actual  plant  construction  beyond  the  pUot 
stage,  however,  would  require  Congressional 
appropriations. 

Both  naval  and  Interior  Department  offi- 
cials were  optimistic  about  the  prospects  for 
large-scale  coal  conversion  In  the  relatively 
near  future,  however.  Although  officials 
could  not  come  up  with  a  sjjeclflc  figure,  the 
coal  derived  fuel  that  powered  the  Johnston 
without  Incident  today  ferrying  newsmen 
on  the  flrst  leg  of  her  pUot  cruise,  cost 
many  times  the  »4  to  »5  flgxire  that  the 
Government  ultimately  hopes  to  attain  for 
coal -derived  fuel  oil — which  can  be  used  In 
almost  Identical  form  to  heat  homes  and  a 
somewhat  more  reflned  version  to  fuel  Jet 
aircraft. 

The  economic  success  of  the  project  rests 
on  the  economies  of  extremely  large-scale 
production  in  plants  that  were  estimated  to 
cost  from  one-third  to  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  each  to  construct 

It  was  not  made  clear  whether  the  Govern- 
ment's per-barrel  cost  estimates  for  the 
synthetic  fuel  Included  the  Initial  costs  of 
plant    construction. 

The  coal -derived  fuel  Itself  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  environmentalists,  officials  said, 
as  It  is  of  very  low  sulphur  content,  and  will 
burn  cleaner  than  the  fuels  used  now  by 
the  Navy 

It  Is  also  possible  to  dlstm  the  synthetic 
oil  in  much  the  same  manner  as  petroleum 
crude  oil  and  thus  convert  It  to  higher 
grades.  Including  gasoline. 

CONVERSION    PROCESS 

The  synthetic  oil  is  obtained  by  a  process 
called  pyrolslB.  In  which  the  coal  is  crushed 
and  then  decomposed  by  use  of  heat,  pres- 
sure and  catalysts  This  is  followed  by  hy- 
drogen treatment  that  alters  the  substance 
chemically  to  produce  a  snythetlc  oil -like 
fuel 

The  process  requires  roughly  a  ton  of  coal 
to  produc*-one  barrel  of  oil  However,  also 
produced  Is  some  12.000  pounds  of  char, 
which  can  be  further  processed  for  extrac- 
tion of  fuels,  and  over  8.000  cubic  feet  of 
gas. 

In  general,  officials  at  the  newF  confer- 
ence said,  the  coal  fields  of  the  Midwest  and 
West  produce  the  best  type  of  coal  for  this 
process,  a  fact  that  Is  not  expected  to  gain 
a  warm  reception  In  coal -rich  Eastern  states 
like  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  that  are 
searching  for  ways  to  again  utilize  largely 
abandoned   coal   fields. 

Renewed  efforts  to  make  extensive  use  of 
coal  is  expected  to  run  Into  stiff  reslstenoe 
by  environmentalists  who  oppose  the  ravages 
of  strip  mining,  still  the  most  economlo 
method  of  mining  coal  In  most  cases 
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Samples  of  the  coai -derived  fuel  oU  passed 
out  to  reporters  appeared  roughly  the  color 
and  conslatency  of  cranJtcase  motor  oil  at 
about  the  time  it  badly  needs  changiztg.  Its 
odor  was  somewhat  sweetish,  with  the  rather 
abarp.  astringent  cast  of  a  disinfectant. 

Early  tests.  Indicated  a  strong  coal-tar 
odor  when  the  substance  was  burned,  sug- 
gesting It  might  prove  too  offensive  for 
boUer  room  personnel, 

A  seaman  in  the  engine  room  today  said. 
howw^T,  that  the  odor  was  acceptable  and 
-^hat  the  fuel  seemed  to  perform  In  a  man- 
ner Indlstln^lahable  from  the  usual  petro- 
leum oil.  except  for  what  appeared  to  be  a 
slightly  brighter  flame 

The  fuel  is  thicker  than  others  used  by 
the  Navy,  however,  and  cannot  be  poured 
at  temperatures  below  80  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
a  problem  In  some  situations.  Further  proc- 
essing may  Improve  this,  however,  ofllclals 
Bald 
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OF  LABOR  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
lessons  of  Watergate,  and  the  whole 
range  of  scandals  that  have  rocked 
Washington  In  recent  months,  is  the  in- 
sidious influence  of  big  money  in  politics. 
That  influence  is  obviously  at  its  worse 
when  it  is  used  to  buy  access  to  the  po- 
litical system  and  when  there  is  a  quid 
pro  quo  associated  with  a  campaign  con- 
tribution. 

One  approach  to  solving  this  problem 
would  be  the  public  flnancing  of  all  cam- 
paigns. This  would  remove  the  potential 
for  serious  abuse  by  large  contributors, 
as  would  other  proposals  to  limit  the  size 
of  campaign  contributions. 

However  we  deal  with  the  question  of 

campaign  financing,  we  should  also  seek 

another  solution  in  encouraging  and  wel- 

-^coming  wider  public  participation  in  the 

political  process. 

Joseph  A.  Beime.  the  president  of  the 
Communication  Workers  of  America  and 
a  respected  nd.tional  labor  leader,  has 
written  an  insightful  article  on  this  .sub- 
ject for  the  Washington  Past.  President 
Beime  makes  a  number  of  points  well 
worth  the  attention  and  consideration  of 
the  Senate  and  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  article  by  Mr.  Beime 
In  the  RECOijD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Th«  Role  or  Labor  dj  PoLmcs 
(By  Joseph  A.  Belrne) 
If  there  Is  one  positive  contribution  to 
the  American  way  of  life  that  the  current 
administration  has  made,  It  has  been  to  focus 
our  attention  on  money  In  politics  with 
crystal  clarity. 

Never  before  have  we  been  treated  to  such 
a  bUtant  exhibition  of  governmental  favor- 
Itlani  to  jthose  who  came  up  with  the  money 
at  the  right  time.  Corporate  antitrust  prob- 
lems can  apparently  be  solved  by  doling  out 
a  little  jyiflh.  The  only  problem  Is  that  the 
assessments  ore  being  made  by  political  par- 
ties In  the  form  of  contributions  and  not  by 
courts  m  the  form  of  fines.  Ambassadorships 
also  have  taken  a  more  dominant  position  In 
the  marketplace  The  most  disgusting  aspect 
of  this  practice  Is  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  we  reduce  our  highest  ranking  diplo- 
matic envoys  to  little  more  than  a  pack  of 
rich  kids.  They  may  not  know  much  about 
world  affairs,  but  rest  assured  that  they 
won't  be  caught  eating  steak  with  their  saUd 
fork  at  state  dinners. 


So.  Ln  the  U«ht  of  Watergate  and  related 
money-oriented  scandals.  Congress  is  begin- 
ning to  discuss  some  type  of  reform  of  our 
campaign  and  election  practices  The  natural 
goal  of  any  such  reform  would  be  to  end  the 
concept  of  "politicians  for  rent  to  the  high- 
est contributor."  as  APT,-CIO  Legislative  Di- 
rector Andrew  BlemUler  put  It  In  recent 
teatlmony  before  the  Senate  PrlvUeges  and 
E3ectlona  Subcommittee.  To  do  this,  we  must 
commit  ourselves  to  a  system  of  pubUcly 
financed  elections.  Anything  else  would  con- 
tinue to  perpetuate  the  election  of  wealthy 
candidates  at  the  expense  of  truly  represent- 
ative legislative  bodies. 

Reform  must  go  beyond  giving  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  ail  who  wish  to  run  for  public 
offlce.  The  amount  of  money  spent  on  polit- 
ical campaign  is  virtually  out  of  control.  In 
1872.  the  amount  spent  by  candidates  seek- 
ing office  Is  estimated  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $400  million.  There  Is  little  hope  to  bring 
this  spending  under  control  through  our 
current  system.  CWA  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Glenn  E.  Watts,  said  out  In  testimony  before 
the  aforementioned  Subcommittee  that  "at 
the  current  rate  of  Inflation  and  with  the 
buUt-ln  mcreases  in  campaign  costs,  cam- 
paign spending  by  the  year  1984  could  reach 
an  estimated  tl  bUllon."  If  »400  million  can 
get  us  Watergate.  »1  billion  should  be  suffl- 
clent  to  giiarantee  the  repeal  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  In  the  midst  of  all  reform  talk  there 
are  healthy  doses  of  finger  pointing  and 
hand  washing.  Just  as  I  think  the  primary 
villains  have  been  the  corporate  campaign 
financiers,  others  cite  labor's  political  con- 
tributions. If  you  are  expecting  me  to  say 
that  we  don't  contribute,  forget  it.  We  most 
definitely  contribute  voluntary  dollars  to 
candidates  who  support  the  views  of  millions 
of  working  men  and  women.  There  Is  an 
important  difference  here  and  it  Involves 
people. 

Labor  unions  are  about  the  only  major 
organizations  that  represent  large  numbers 
of  working  people  and  are  In  a  position  to 
speak  out  on  their  behalf.  Whether  It  be  In 
regard  to  legUlatlon  or  political  contribu- 
tions, labor  must  view  itself  as  a  spokesman 
for  these  workers  and  as  an  alternative 
sounding  bcMu^  to  corporate  Interest  and 
their  trade  associations.  In  the  contribution 
of  political  funds,  the  ATL-CIO  has  long  de- 
pended on  the  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation (COPE).  The  money  that  COPE  dis- 
penses goes  to  candidates  of  labors  chooe- 
Ing,  who  are  supportive  of  t.he  views  of  work- 
ing people.  There  are  no  "bag  men"  for 
COPE  money,  and  there  are  no  Mexican 
laundromats  necessary.  Our  contributions 
are  above  board,  and  they  are  made  with 
the  consent  of  our  membership 

Within  CWA.  we  have  taken  steps  to  In- 
sure full  membership  participation  in  dis- 
pensing of  political  contributions.  Advice 
from  lower  echelon  ofllclals  is  sought  before 
contributions  are  made  which  would  effect 
the  political  status  In  their  districts  or  state* 
Only  If  we  operate  in  a  democratic  manner 
Internally  can  we  hope  that  our  efforts  will 
insure  the  democratic  process  externally 

The  parUclpatlon  of  our  membership 
in  political  matters  U  crucial.  Recent  legisla- 
tive failures  have  demonstrated  that.  If  our 
political  contributions  are  so  effective,  why 
couldn't  labor  muster  enough  support  to 
guarantee  a  new  minimum  wage  bill.  Why 
couldn't  we  swing  enough  support  to  disas- 
ter relief  and  health  care.  Our  answer  lies 
In  increasing  membership  activity  in  politics. 
Quite  simply,  we  are  committed  to  the  In- 
clusion of  people  In  poUtlcB— not  only  dol- 
lars. These  Initiatives  are  paying  off.  In  the 
recent  Democratic  Telethon  n.  a  request  for 
volunteers  brought  over  10.000  CWA  mem- 
bers to  answer  telephones  throughout  the 
country  And  I  dont  believe  that  will  be 
their  final  effort. 


In  the  future,  when  reform  does  come 
to  campaigning,  I  for  one  will  be  happy  ' 
see  labor  conform  to  all  money  control  regu- 
lattoi.s  But  labors  members,  the  people.  wUi 
never  abandon  participation  in  the  poUtlca: 
process.  They  will  always  be  a>  tlve  aud  their 
voice  will  always  be  heard  PaUure  to  kee; 
people  Involved  would  result  In  turning  can,'- 
palgns  back  over  to  money  barons  and  thuj 
leave  our  democratic  system  twisting  slow- 
ly ..  .  slowly  In  the  wind 


PROTECTING  THE  SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  an  editorial 
in  this  morning's  Wasiilngton  Post  pro- 
vides an  interesting  analysis  of  an  opin- 
ion handed  down  by  Judge  Gesell  of  the 
US.   District  Court   for   the  District  of 
Columbia  this  week.  Judge  Gesell's  opin- 
ion, as  many  Senators  are  aware,  sug- 
gested that  It  would  be  unwise  to  enact 
legislation  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  special  prosecutor  In  the  Judiciary. 
While  I  am  not  certain  that  I  agree  with 
all  of  the  Post's  interpretations  regard- 
ing  limitations   on   the   President's   re- 
moval power.  I  do  believe  the  editorial 
does  contain  extremely  sound  advice  with 
regard  to  enactment  of  special  prosecu- 
tor leglslaUon.  The  Post  states  it  Is  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  desirable  for  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  legislation  that  would  per- 
mit appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor 
by  the  judiclarj-.  As  I  .stated  yesterday 
on  the  floor,  I  am  hopeful  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  currently  supporting  the 
court  appointment  approach  will  recon- 
sider their  position  in  light  of  the  Gesell 
opinion  and  carefully  examine  this  issue 
anew.  It  also  mu.st  be  empha.sized  that 
not  only  has  Judge  Oesell  stated  objec- 
tions to  the  court  appointment  approach, 
but  Chief  Judge  John  J    Sirica  of  the 
U.S.   District  Court  for  the   Di.strlct   of 
Columbia,  has  aLso  stated  similar  con- 
cerns.  Considering   these   objections  bv 
judges  of  the  very  court  that  would  be 
authorized    to    appoint   such    a   special 
prosecutor.     Senators     must     question 
whether  the  U.S.  IMstrict  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  exercise  such 
power  even  if  the  Bayh-Hart  approach 
were  enacted.  I  think  that  the  aaswer 
may  be  that  they  would  not.  as  judges 
like  Senators  take  an  oath   to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  such  an  approach 
would,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  violate  this 
oath  of  offlce 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled.  "Protecting  the  Special 
Prosecutor."  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  November  16,  1973,  be  inserted  in  the 
Rfcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltortnl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 

PaOTSCTTNO    TKE    SPKCtAL    PB08«CtTT0« 

"Although  these  are  times  of  stri^ss.  they 
call  for  caution  as  well  as  decisive  action. 
The  Buggeatlon  that  the  Judiciary  be  given 
reaponslblUty  for  the  appointment  and  su- 
pervision of  a  new  Watergate  Special  Proeecu- 
tor.  for  exam.ple.  Is  most  unfortunate.  Con- 
gress has  It  within  Its  own  power  to  enact 
appropriate  and  legally  enforceable  protec- 
tions against  any  effort  to  thwart  the  Water- 
gate Inquiry  The  Courts  must  remain  neu- 
tral. Their  duties  are  not  prosecutorial.  If 
Congress  feels  that  laws  should  be  enacted 
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to  prevent  Executive  Interference  with  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor,  the  solution 
lies  m  legislation  enhancing  and  protecting 
that  office  as  It  iB  now  established  and  not 
Qy  following  a  course  tbat  placee  tncompa- 
t.ibl«  duties  upon  thU  ptartlcular  Court." 

The  quotatlou  comes  from  UJS  District 
Judge  Gerhard  A  Oesell's  memorandum  ex- 
plaining his  decision  In  an  Important  Water- 
►  ste -related  case  the  other  day  Judge  Oeeell 
made  hln  observation  In  the  course  of  declar- 
ing that  Acting  Attorney  General  Robert  H. 
Bork  had  acted  Illegally  In  firing  Special 
Watenjate  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  on  Oc- 
tober 20  Taken  together  Judge  Gesell's 
admonitions  concerning  the  proper  role  of 
t&e  courts  and  his  Interpretation  of  the  law 
as  It  concerns  the  Special  Proeecutor's  tenure 
seem  to  ua  to  argue  forcefully  against  legisla- 
tion now  pending  that  would  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  SF>eclal  Prosecutor  by  the 
tJ.8.  District  C  jurt  The  question  Is  whether 
such  legislation  Is  either  neceesary  or  de- 
sirable, and  we  t>elleve  the  answer  on  each 
count  Is.  no 

Ttie  purpose  of  the  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators who  are  supporting  the  creation  of  a 
court-appointed  prosecutor  Is  admirable:  it 
Is  to  guarantee  an  Independent.  Impartial, 
pressure-free  pr(-«ecntor's  office,  one  that  Is 
not  subject  to  the  will,  whim  or  threat  of 
those  under  Investigation  And.  not  Inciden- 
tally. It  Is  to  ascure  that  the  appearance  of 
all  this  wUl  be  equal  to  the  reality,  so  that 
people  will  be  able  to  have  confidence  In  the 
Integrity  of  the  prosecutor's  offlce.  However, 
we  believe  that  this  purpose  would  beet  be 
satisfied  by  other  means — specifically  by  the 
enactment  of  legislation  requiring  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  admlnlBtratlo  i-&p. 
pointed  Special  Prosecutor  and  also  giving 
even  firmer  statutory  basis  to  the  office  at  the 
Special  Prosecutor 

Judge  Oesell's  reading  of  the  law  Is  relevant 
here  He  did  not  find  that  Acting  Attorney 
General  Bork  had  acted  lllegaUy  in  firing 
Mr  Cox  by  reason  of  any  breach  of  the  com- 
mitments given  the  8»nate  by  Elliot  Richard- 
son concerning  Mr.  Cox's  position.  Tboae 
oommltments.  Judge  Oeeell  said — whatever 
the  ■mona  on-  political"  ImpUoatlon*  of 
abandoning  them —  had  no  legal  effect." 
Rather,  ae  found  the  Illegality  to  realde  In 
Mr.  Bork's  violation  of  a  Justice  Department 
regulation  atrthoria*d  by  statute  and  setting 
forth  th-  condltlonB  governing  the  Special 
Prosecutor  g  job  Thoee  condltloaB,  as  Judge 
GeseU  observed.  Included  the  following.  He 
was  to  remain  In  offlce  luitll  a  date  mutually 
agreed  upon  between  the  Attorney  General 
and  himself,  and  it  was  provided  that  "The 
Special  Proeecutor  wUl  not  be  removed  from 
hlB  duties  except  for  extraordlnarv  Impro- 
prieties on  his  part '  " 

What  la  particularly  Interesting  and  apt 
about  this  Judgment  is  that  the  Justloe  De- 
partment regulation,  which  Judge  Oesell  sees 
as  having  had  "the  force  and  effect  of  law" 
and  which  he  also  sees  as  preventing  the 
PPBoldent  himself  from  dismissing  a  Special 
Prosecutor,  is  back  In  effect  In  other  words. 
Its  terms  extend  to  and  protect  Leon  Jawor- 
Bkl.  the  new  Special  Prosecutor  who  has  Jiast 
been  named  to  the  Job  by  Actmg  Attorney 
General  Bork  It  seems  to  us  that  an  admin- 
istration-appointed Special  Prosecutor  whose 
views  and  purposes  had  been  examined  by 
the  Senate  In  confirmatloa  hearings,  whoae 
subsequent  confirmation  made  him  In  some 
appreciable  degree  answerable  to  Oongiem 
and  whose  Job  Becurlty  had  been  enhanced  by 
strengthening  of  the  statutory  basis  ot  bis 
offlce  would  be  as  free  of  administration  pres- 
sure aud  dictation  as  oould  be  guaranteed 
by  any  process — Including  the  process  of 
having  him  appointed  by  and  answerable  to 
the  U.S  District  Court, 

We  would  argue  that  such  a  prosecutor 
would  have  another  fecial  advantage:  It  is 
the  likelihood  that  any  findings  h©  made  or 


charges  he  brought  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  be  credited  by 
the  public.  Here  we  find  ourselves  taking  an 
entirely  opposite  view  from  those  who  hold 
that  a  court-appointed  prosecutor  would  en- 
Joy  more  public  confidence  than  anyone — 
Mr.  Jbworskl  Included — who  owed  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Nixon  administration.  On 
the  contrary  it  seems  to  us  tbat  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  administration  would  at  once 
oblige  him  to  demonstrate  his  prosecutorial 
Independence  and  give  particular  force  to  his 
position.  e8p>eclally  as  he  pursued  investiga- 
tions of  those  Intimately  connected  with  the 
administration.  It  Is  Important  now  that 
people  believe  Ln  the  Integrity  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  But  It  Is  not  nearly  as  Important 
as  It  will  be  If  and  when  the  Prosecutor  comes 
Into  direct  conflict  with  Mr.  Nixon,  aa  Mr 
(Ck)x  did,  or  actually  Implicates  him  In  crimi- 
nal actlvltes. 

These  are  essentially  political  considera- 
tions, and  It  seems  to  us  that  they  weigh 
equally  In  the  scale  when  you  are  thinking 
about  the  Special  F>roeecu tor's  freedom  to 
pursue  the  work  Mr  Oox  began.  High  among 
thoee  considerations  we  would  list  a  new 
political  restraint  on  Mr.  Nixon:  at  what  cost 
could  he  repeat  hie  performance  of  the  week- 
end of  (October  20?  The  President  Is  only  now 
recovering — and  Just  barely — from  the  reper- 
cussions of  that  event  and  to  the  extent  that 
he  Is  recovering  at  all,  he  owes  everything 
to  a  hasty  retreat  from  his  position  on  re- 
leasing the  subpoenaed  tapes  and  on  abolish- 
ing Mr.  Cox's  offlce  along  with  Mr.  Cox's 
appointment. 

Wliat  with  the  Ervln  Committee,  the  Hotise 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Special  Pro- 
secutor's offlce  already  In  existence.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  addition  of  a  court-appointed 
prosecutor  would  only  dissipate  energy  and 
promote  confusion  in  the  task  of  bringing  the 
Watergate  offenses  to  light  and  the  Water- 
gate offenders  to  Justice.  There  is,  in  fact, 
too  much  confusion,  distraction  and  over- 
lap now.  We  think  the  center  of  Bctloo 
should  be  the  Sp>eclal  Prosecutor's  office  And 
we  think  the  tools  are  at  hand  for  Oongreae 
to  guarantee  that  this  Is  bo. 


Mr  President.  I  urge  this  body  to  act 
on  ratification  during  the  current  Con- 
gress. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  vir- 
tuallj-  every  day  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
sion during  the  past  5  years,  I  have 
urged  this  bodj'  to  take  action  on  ratifi- 
cation of  the  genocide  and  other  human 
rights  conventions.  With  respect  to  the 
Genocide  Convention,  there  hsis  been 
widespread  support  for  ratification  In 
this  administration,  in  previous  admin- 
istrations, among  many  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  bar,  among 
the  press,  and  among  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

In  March  of  this  year,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
again  reported  favorably  on  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  original  opposition  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  abated  in  the 
last  20  years. 

I  genuinely  believe  that  this  lessening 
of  resistance  is^  attributable  to  the 
broader  and  deeper  understanding  of 
the  provisions  of  this  convention.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  our  deliberations  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  an  exhaustive  analysis  has  been 
made  of  the  many  questions  and  Issues 
raised  by  the  convention.  Eminent 
scholars,  members  of  the  bar,  oflacials  of 
the  administration,  and  representatives 
from  the  United  Nations  have  all  dem- 
onstrated that  those  questions  should  be 
resolvtd  in  favor  of  ratification. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  NOT  RESIGN; 
NO  GROUNDS  TO  DATE  FOR  IM- 
PEACHMENT 

Mr.  FONG  Mr.  President,  throughout 
the  Watergate  revelations.  I  have  8eld(»xi 
spoken  out  publicly 

My  position  from  the  beginning  has 
been  that  it  Is  my  duty  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
not  to  make  any  final  judgment  until  all 
the  evid«ice  is  in. 

Judges  and  juries  do  not  render  a  ver- 
dict until  after  the  prosecution  and  the 
defense  complete  their  cases. 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  I 
believe  the  only  fair  and  the  only  re- 
sponsible course  for  me  is  to  do  the  same. 

After  reading  some  500  communica- 
tions I  have  received  from  my  SUte  of 
Hawaii  and  additional  communications 
from  the  mainland  on  Watergate  and 
related  Issues,  it  is  obvious  some  of  my 
constituents  and  some  other  Americans 
have  already  tried  and  convicted  the 
President. 

I  believe  that  final  judgment  at  this 
time  is  premature. 

Night  before  last,  I  was  one  of  a  group 
of  Senators  who  met  with  the  President 
at  the  White  House.  The  President 
answered  all  of  our  questions  frankly 
and  openly.  He  revetiled  facts  that  have 
not  been  made  public  to  date.  I  hope  that 
these  and  any  other  pertinent  facts  will 
be  made  known  to  the  American  people 
by  the  President  just  as  soon  as  possibie. 

Meantime,  the  American  people  should 
imderstand  that  in  struggling  to  uphold 
the  right  of  a  President's  executive 
privilege,  a  right  that  was  similarly 
claimed  by  many  former  Presidents.  Mr. 
Nixon  actually  hurt  himself.  For  he  was 
unable  to  disclose  tapes  and  other  Presi- 
dential documents  which  he  believes 
would  support  his  statements  that  he  did 
not  have  prior  knowledge  of  Watergate 
and  that  he  did  not  participate  In  or 
condone  a  coverup  of  Watergate. 

Now,  however,  against  developments 
that  Included:  First,  District  Court 
Judge  Sirica's  ruling  rejecting  the  Presi- 
dent's broad  claim  of  executive  privilege 
and  demanding  the  subpenaed  tapes 
for  the  judge's  use  In  camera:  second, 
the  court  of  appeals  memorandum 
urging  a  compromise  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  special  prosecutor  on  the 
tapes:  third,  the  struggle  over  the  com- 
promise Itself;  fourth,  the  ruling  of  the 
court  of  appeals  upholding  the  district 
court  ruling:  fifth,  the  agreement  to  turn 
over  the  available  tapes  to  Judge  Sirica; 
and  sixth,  Judge  Sirica's  statement  that 
he  has  no  objection  to  release  of  the 
tapes  and  documents,  President  Nixon  is 
In  a  position  where  he  can  msike  the 
appropriate  disclosure  that  he  has 
promised. 

In  accord  with  the  American  tradition 
of  fair  play  and  in  accord  with  the 
fundamental  tenet  of  our  system  of 
Jurisprudence  that  every  person  is  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  proven  guilty,  all 
Americans  should  withhold  final  judg- 
ment until  the  President  makes  this  dis- 
closure and  all  the  evidence  Is  In. 
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The  President  of  the  United  State*  Is 
Just  as  entitled  to  the  presumption  of 
innocence  as  any  other  American  citizen. 
It  is  our  birthright  as  Americans. 

While  I  have  not  made  a  final  Judg- 
ment at  this  time.  I  can  say  that  I 
strongly  believe  the  President  should  not 
resign.  In  addition,  based  on  the  evidence 
adduced  before  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee.  I  believe  there  are  no  valid 
grounds  for  Impeachment 

CO.NCKRN    WITH     WATKKOAT* 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  am  not  deeply 
concerned  by  the  Watergate  break-In, 
by  the  dirty  tricks  played  during  the 
campaign,  and  by  other  acts  of  wrong- 
doing that  have  come  to  light.  I  am  con- 
cerned and  I  have  been  from  the  very 
beginning.  Last  year  during  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  I  stated  that  I  deplored  the 
Watergate  break-in  and  that  I  believed 
anyone  on  the  White  House  staff,  and  on 
the  Committee  To  Reelect  the  President, 
and  anyone  else  guilty  of  Illegal  acts 
should  be  punished.  I  repeated  this  belief 
In  August  this  year,  after  the  first  phase 
of  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings. 

I  stUl  believe  this. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
my  prerogative  to  pronounce  anyone  In- 
volved innocent  or  guilty.  That  Is  the 
duty  of  the  juries  and  the  Judges,  and 
they  are  proceeding  vigorously  to  carry 
out  their  duty. 

.^  for  the  President,  under  our  Con- 
stitution a  President  can  only  be  removed 
to  an  Impeachment  proceeding  initiated 
bv  the  House  of  Representatives  and  only 
after  conviction  by  the  Senate  for  "trea- 
son, bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors." 

MO    OaOCNDS    NOW    FOB    OfPCACHMENT    OF 

PKCsniDrT  ^nxo^r 

On  Impeachment,  the  assistant  counsel 
to  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  who 
had  previously  worked  for  a  number  of 
years  for  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, appeared  on  a  radio  network  panel 
program  a  few  weeks  ago  &nd  was  quoted 
aa  saying: 

I  agree  wltb  S«n*tor  CurtU  entirely  tb«t 
there's  aot  been  any  evldenoe  wbAtsoever  to 
link  the  President  with  any  of  theae  doing*. 
It's  not  credible  evidence  .  .  and,  aa  a  law- 
yer, I  agree,  too,  that  no  court  In  the  land 
would  admit  an  lota  of  it. 

Of  the  more  than  60  witnesses  called 
to  testify  before  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee,  only  one.  Mr.  John  Dean. 
challenged  the  President's  statement 
that  he  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the 
Watergate  break-in.  Mr.  Dean  offered  no 
evidence  to  back  up  his  testimony  except 
his  own  personal  impressions.  Such  im- 
pressions would  not  be  ewimlssible  evi- 
dence in  any  court  in  America. 

Furthermore,  there  were  a  number  of 
witnesses  who  contradicted  Mr  Etean,  In- 
cluding Mr,  Richard  Moore,  a  special 
counsel  to  the  President,  who  Is  untainted 
by  Watergate  and  unlike  EXean  had  no 
need  to  ask  for  Immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion. 

Concerning  a  Maxch  20  meeting  this 
year  with  President  Nixon  and  Mr  Dean, 
Mr.  Moore  told  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  as  follows : 

Aa  I  sat  through  the  meeting  .1  mrr^^ 
to  the  conclusion  In  my  own  mind  that  the 


President  could  not  be  aware  of  the  thlnga 
that  Oean  waa  worried  about  or  had  been 
hinting  at  to  tne,  let  aloue  Howard  Hunt  a 
blackmail  demand.  Indeed,  aa  the  President 
talked  about  getting  the  whole  story  out — 
as  he  had  done  repeatedly  la  the  recent 
meeunga — it  seemed  crystal  clear  to  me  thm 
he  knew  nothing  that  waa  Inconslatent  with 
the  previoualy  stated  conclusion  that  the 
White  House  waa  untnvolved  in  the  Water- 
gate alTalr,  before  or  after  the  event. 

Mr.  Moore  went  on  to  say : 

As  we  dosed  the  door  of  the  oval  office  and 
turned  Into  the  haU,  I  decided  to  raise  the 
Issue  dlrecUy  with  Mr.  Dean.  I  said  that  I 
bad  the  feeUng  that  the  President  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  things  that  were  worrying 
Dean  I  asked  Dean  whether  ho  had  ever  told 
the  President  about  them  Dean  replied  that 
he  had  not.  and  I  asked  whether  anyone  elbe 
had.  Dean  said  he  didn't  thl.ik  so,  I  said, 
"Then  the  President  isn  t  beUig  served,  he  Is 
reaching  a  point  where  he  Is  going  to  have 
to  make  critical  decialons,  and  he  simply  has 
to  know  all  the  facts.  I  think  you  should  go 
In  and  tell  him  what  you  know.  You  will  feel 
better,  it  will  be  right  for  him  and  it  will  be 
good  for  the  country." 

Mr.  Moore  further  related: 

The  next  day.  March  21,  Mr.  Dean  told  me 
that  he  had  Indeed  met  with  the  President 
at  10  o'clock  and  had  talked  with  him  for 
two  hours  and  had  "let  it  all  out."  I  said, 
"Did  you  tell  him  about  the  Howard  Hunt 
business,"  Dean  replied  that  he  bad  told  the 
President  everything,  I  asked  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  surprised  and  he  s&id  yes 

Mr.  Moore  concluded  his  prepared 
statement  before  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  la  my  deep  conviction — as  one  who  has 
known  the  Pr««ldent  over  the  j^tLrt  and  has 
had  many  private  oonveraatkms  with  him — 
that  the  critical  fa<-t8  about  the  Watergate 
did  not  reach  the  President  untU  the  events 
that  began  when  John  Dean  met  with  him 
on  MATCh  31,  1973. 

On  October  28.  after  considerably  more 
testimony  had  been  taken  by  the  Senate 
Wau?rgate  Committee,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  the  Nation's  Capital  edi- 
torialized as  follows : 

But  Inaofar  as  we  are  aware.  Mr  Nixon 
has  broken  no  law,  defied  no  court,  padlocked 
no  legislature.  muziJed  no  member  of  the 
Pr«>a.  •  •  •  He  has  yet  to  l)e  found  guUty 
of  anything  other  than  having  underllnga 
and  associates  accused  and  some  gulity  of 
misdeeds. 

.  Since  October  28.  there  have  been  fur- 
ther developments  and  more  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee 

Yet.  here  Is  what  one  member  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee — a  Demo- 
crat member,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr  Talmapoe >  — said  2 
days  ago,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday : 

Talmadge,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Water- 
gate oommlttee.  told  a  Chlc»go  preaa  con- 
ference he  had  "serious  doubt  .  .  that  there 
Is  sulBclent  evldenoe  to  warrant  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  at  the  present  time 

Hs  said  the  only  evidence  against  the  Pres- 
ident came  from  former  White  House  oounae] 
John  W  Dean  in.  adding  that  "Mr  Dean 
himself  Is  a  co- conspirator,  and  I  don't  think 
that  would  be  sufficient  evidence  to  remove 
the  presumption  of  Innocence  " 

rmMtaomirc  has  wot  oetts)  ttts  ootrrrs 

Charges  that  the  President  defied  the 
courts  will  not  hold  up  as  grounds  for 
impeachment. 


On  the  contrary,  the  President  waived 

executive  privilege  for  all  of  his  aides 

Mr.  Ehrllchman,  Mr  Haldeman.  Mr 
Dean,  Mr  Mitchell,  and  all  the  rest.  The 
only  executive  privilege  he  claimed  Is  for 
himself  In  regard  to  confidential  Presi- 
dential conver.satlons,  tapes,  documents, 
and  other  papers  which,  based  on  prece- 
dent, he  believes  under  or  constitutional 
separation  of  powers  cannot  be  de- 
manded of  any  President  by  either  the 
courts  or  the  Congress. 

Because  President  Nixon  appealed  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  dlstclct  court 
judge  to  the  court  of  apeals  certainly 
does  not  constitute  defiance  of  the  courts 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  could 
have  taken  the  l.ssue  of  executive  privi- 
lege to  the  Supreme  Court  When  a  per- 
son ha.s  the  right  of  appoal  to  a  higher 
court  and  exercises  that  rlpht,  he  cannot 
be  acused  of  being  in  defiance  of  a  lower 
court. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  Issue  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  however,  President 
Nixon  endeavored  to  attain  a  workable 
resolution  of  the  Lssue  He  offered  a  com- 
promi.se  with  .<:unimarle.s  of  the  reque.sted 
tapes  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  after  these  sum- 
maries had  been  verified  for  accuracy  by 
Senator  John  Sti:nnis,  who  was  to  be 
permitted  to  hear  the  tapes. 

But  as  we  all  know,  the  compromise 
fell  through  when  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox  refused  to  agree  to  the 
compromise  and  threatened  to  ask  the 
court  to  issue  a  subpoena  against  the 
President  to  release  the  tapes  to  him 

Thereupon,  the  President  ordered  Mr. 
Cox  fired.  Attorney  General  Richardson 
resigned.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Ruck- 
ei&haos  was  dismissed,  and  the  President 
directed  that  a  procedure  be  worked  out 
that  would  produce  the  tapes  for  the 
court  in  compliance  with  the  earlier  or- 
der of  the  District  Court  and  that  would 
permit  Federal  District  Judge  Sirica  to 
hear  the  tapes  in  his  ctiambers. 
pwtsmsjrr  wnow  /lwb  tk«  sKWAn  w»txkcatt 

INarTST 

In  the  case  of  Congress,  President 
Nixon  has  cooperated  in  furnishing  in- 
formation to  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee and  waiving  execuUve  privilege, 
aUowing  Ills  former  aides  to  testify. 

But  the  President  followed  a  long  line 
of  precedents  In  refusing  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Watergate  Committee 
and  In  refusing  to  grant  the  committee 
access  to  Presidential  files.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's view,  tins  would  violate  his  '  con- 
sututional  resptinsiblllty  to  defend  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  against  encroach- 
ment by  other  Branches  " 

Nowhere  vxs  this  concept  better  ex- 
pressed than  In  a  letter  which  the  late 
President  Harrj'  S.  Truman  wTote  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  12.  1953,  In  response 
to  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  Committee 
for  him  to  testify. 

In  declining  to  appear  even  though 
he  had  already  left  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Truman  wrote  that: 

In  doing  so,  I  am  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  am  following  a  long  line  of  prec- 
edents, commencing  with  George  Washing- 
ton himself  In  1798  Since  his  day,  PreeldenU 
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Jefferson,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Tyler,  Polk,  Pill- 
more,  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Hayes, 
Cleveland.  Tlieodore  Roosevelt,  Coolldge. 
Hoover  and  Prsnklln  D  Roosevelt  have  de- 
clined to  respond  to  subpoenas  or  demands 
for  Information  of  vsu'lous  kinds  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  Truman  also  cited  a  report  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  1879,  in 
which  the  Committee  said: 

The  Executive  Is  as  independent  of  either 
bouse  of  Congress  as  either  house  of  Con- 
gress Is  lndej)endent  of  hUn,  and  they  can- 
not call  for  records  of  his  actions,  or  the 
action  of  his  officers  against  his  consent,  any 
more  than  he  can  call  for  any  of  the  Journals 
or  records  of  the  House  or  Senate. 

Further,  Mr.  Truman  went  on  to  say 
in  his  own  words: 

It  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  If  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  and  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Presidency  Is  to  have  any 
validity  at  all.  It  must  be  equally  applicable 
to  a  President  after  his  term  of  office  has  ex- 
pired when  he  Is  sought  to  be  examined  with 
respect  to  any  acta  occurring  while  he  is 
President. 

The  doctrine  would  t>e  shattered,  and  the 
President,  contrary  to  our  fundamental  the- 
ory of  constitutional  government,  would  be- 
come a  mere  arm  of  the  I.«|j;lfilatlve  Branch 
of  the  Government  if  he  would  feel  during 
his  term  of  office  that  his  every  act  might 
be  subject  to  official  Inquiry  and  pooslble 
dlBtorilon  for  political  purposes 

So  President  Truman  declined  to 
honor  a  subpena  Issued  by  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  even  after  he  had  left  the 
Office  of  President  Yet,  Mr  Truman  was 
not  deemed  in  contempt  of  Congress  for 
this  action,  nor  was  he  pilloried  and  con- 
demned 

Presidents  Kermedy  and  Jc^nson  both 
Invoked  executive  pritilege  from  time 
to  time  '5fet  they  were  not  threatened 
with  impeachment  or  contempt  charges. 

POLICT    DISACIUCIMENT8    NO    CBOUNDS    FOS 
IMPEACHMENT 

There  are  some  who  contend  President 
Nixon  should  be  Impeached  because  of 
his  Vietnam  policy  and  his  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  efforts  to  bring  our  pris- 
oners of  war  home. 

Some  critics  made  similar  charges 
against  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  criticized,  reviled,  hated  and 
hounded  during  his  tenure  for  his  poli- 
cies opposing  slavery  and  for  his  con- 
duct of  the  Civil  War  In  1864,  a  group 
of  prominent  Republicans  organized  a 
"Lincoln  withdrawal"  movement.  Critics 
In  Congress  even  set  up  a  committee  of 
House  and  Senate  Members  to  take  over 
the  conduct  of  the  war  from  the  Presi- 
dent 

President  Nixon  Is  in  much  the  same 
situation  as  the  beleaguered  Lincoln, 
who  said: 

I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very 
best  I  can:  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so 
until  the  end  If  the  end  brlnt^s  me  out  all 
right,  what  is  said  against  me  won't  amount 
to  anything  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong, 
ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make 
no  difference. 

If  we  impeached  our  Presidents  every 
time  a  strong  minority  or  even  a  ma- 
jority may  disagree  with  some  policy  or 
other,  probably  every  President  we  have 
would  be  Impeached  during  his  term  of 
office  Every  President  has  to  make  some 
decisions  that  are  unpopular,  Just  as  gov- 


ernors, mayors,  and  other  government 
leaders  have  to  make  unpopular  deci- 
sions from  time  to  time. 

NEXD    FOB    PRKSmUNT    TO    DISCLOSK 

Nevertheless,  the  long  court  battle 
over  executive  privilege,  an  issue  not 
fully  understood,  coupled  with  some 
serious  mistakes  In  White  House  han- 
dling of  the  Wategate  matter,  have 
rightly  or  wrongly  raised  grave  questions 
of  the  President's  credibility  and  integ- 
rity, as  he  well  recognizes.  I  am  hopeful 
that  he  will  soon  divulge  to  the  American 
people  information  which  will  help  re- 
store his  credibility  and  integrity. 

Meanwhile,  I  call  on  all  Americans 
to  withhold  their  final  Judgment  until 
after  the  President  makes  his  case  and 
until  after  all  the  evidence  is  in. 

KIJECT    CALLS    FOR    BBSIOIATION 

With  Impeachment  groundless  as  of 
today,  there  are  those  who  are  calling 
on  the  President  to  resign. 

I  strongly  believe  the  President  should 
not  resign  and  I  told  him  so  only  2  days 
ago. 

Rrst  of  all,  resignation  would  be  uni- 
versally interpreted  as  a  confession  of 
guilt. 

Second,  resignation  at  this  time  of 
Middle  East  turmoil  and  Hanoi's  buildup 
in  Southeast  Asia  could  well  trigger  ac- 
tions not  in  America's  best  interest  by 
governments  moving  to  take  advantage 
of  a  precipitate  change  In  command  and 
all  the  attendant  uncertainties  that  go 
with  such  a  change. 

Third,  resignation  would  establish  a 
very  dangerous  and  unsettling  precedent. 
America  Is  the  oldest  republic  in  the 
world  and  we  have  enjoyed  a  stability  in 
Government  which  few  nations  have  en- 
joyer  because  our  Presidents  have  served 
out  their  4-year  terms. 

America  should  never  be  in  the  pre- 
carious position  of  having  Its  Presidents 
rise  or  fall  depending  upc«i  the  ups  and 
downs  of  their  popularity. 

If  a  President  is  forced  to  resign  be- 
cause of  a  wave  of  emotlcHialism  or  mass 
hysteria  or  because  opinion  polls  show 
his  popularity  at  a  low  ebb,  then  should 
Governors,  mayors,  county  executives 
also  resign  during  a  wave  of  emotional- 
ism or  mass  hysteria  or  low  popularity  at 
some  point  In  their  tenure? 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  chaos  and  up- 
heaval that  could  result  under  such  a 
concept. 

Once  America  embarks  on  a  policy 
where  administrations  can  be  toppled 
at  any  time  when  they  do  not  enjoy  wide- 
spread confidence  of  the  electorate,  we 
will  weaken  the  very  fabric  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Ours  is  not  a  parliamentarj' 
system  and  deliberately  so. 

We  certainly  would  not  want  the  ex- 
perience that  some  European  govern- 
ments have  had.  Prance  had  27  changes 
in  government  in  the  14  years  from  1944 
to  1958  under  its  Fourth  Republic,  an  av- 
erage of  almost  two  new  governments 
each  year  Italy  has  had  35  changes  in 
the  27  years  since  1946. 

Resignation  of  President  Nixon  would 
subject  America  to  an  unwarranted  dis- 
ruption in  Government.  It  would  Involve 
not  only  a  change  in  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent, but  changes  in  many  Federal  De- 
partments and  agencies  as  the  new  Presi- 


dent selected  his  own  top  aides.  This 
could  mvolve  nomination  of  new  Cabinet 
Secretaries  and  hearings  and  confirma- 
tion proceedings  In  the  Senate. 

Meantime,  important  decisions  would 
be  postponed.  Delay  couid  work  hardship 
on  individuals  and  on  organizations  in 
our  economy,  wliich  Is  gctog  to  be 
strained  as  it  Is  in  the  coming  2  years  by 
the  enei^y  crisis.  There  would  be  a  pe- 
riod of  imcertainty  which  would  affect 
our  economy  and  possibly  Jobs  for 
America's  working  men  and  women. 

Our  Constitution  provides  for  an  or- 
derly transition  from  one  admlnistratioo 
to  another,  and  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration has  time  between  the  November 
election  and  the  January  Inauguration 
to  prepare  to  take  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment. E^ven  at  best,  however,  there  U  a 
period  of  marking  time  after  inaugura- 
tion before  the  new  administration  can 
get  into  full  swing. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  push-button 
war  Is  a  reality  and  when  hot  spots  are 
festering  in  the  world,  a  changeover  in 
our  Government  could  embolden  certsiin 
other  governments  to  take  actions  that 
would  be  contrary  to  America's  best  In- 
terests, possibly  Jeopardizing  our  na- 
tional security. 

It  would  ncrt;  be  the  first  time  In  history 
that  America's  intentions  and  capabili- 
ties had  been  miscalcsulated,  with  dire 
consequences.  The  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  are 
two  such  tragic  miscalculations.  Possibly 
the  ominous  movement  of  Soviet  troops 
in  the  Middle  East  crisis  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  the  result  of  similar  mlscalculatton. 

It  Is  a  tribute  \o  President  Nixon's 
courage  and  skill  that — despite  the 
Watergate  furor — he  did  a  magnificent 
Job  of  defuring  a  highly  Inflammatory 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  To  achieve 
a  cease-fire  agreement  in  such  a  brief 
time  Is  a  tribute  to  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership and  to  the  diplomatic  talents  of 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  The  world 
can  breathe  easier  now  because  of  their 
brilliant  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Still,  the  Middle  East  remains  a  touchy 
situation,  and  the  decades  of  grievances 
are  not  likely  to  be  settled  overnight.  All 
the  more  reason  why  Americans  should 
take  care  to  do  nothing  and  say  nothing 
that  would  jeopardize  the  cease-fire  and 
undercut  the  President's  efforts  toward 
lasting  pesice  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  short,  I  believe  It  Is  time  for  a  cease- 
fire here  at  home. 

As  I  have  maintained  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Watergate  disclosures,  these 
are  matters  for  the  courts  to  try  and  to 
decide.  In  our  courts,  the  rights  of  ac- 
cused will  be  protected  and  the  rules  of 
evidence  will  be  followed.  Here  Is  the 
proper  arena  for  the  determination  of 
guilt  or  innocence. 

The  President  has  declared  he  will 
rebut  the  charges  against  him  on  Water- 
gate. ITT,  the  mUk  fund,  income  taxes, 
and  other  Issues 

Let  us  hare  enough  respect  for  the  Of- 
fice of  President,  enough  love  for  the 
American  tradition  of  fsiir  play,  enough 
concern  for  America's  domestic  well- 
being,  and  enough  realization  of  the 
International  risks  Involved  in  undercut- 
ting the  Presidency  to  forgo  emotional- 
ism and  to  lower  our  voices. 
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After  all.   this  Is  not  the  first  time 
America  'aas  had  scandals  in  high  office. 
Honest   as   the   laie   President   Truman 
was,  he  had  widespread  problems  with 
wrongdoers,    even    on    his    own    White 
House  si&S — his  appointments  secretary 
arid  his  miiltarv-  aide,  for  example.  The 
Nations  tax  collecting  agency,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  was  riddled  with 
corruption,  and  high  officials  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  bribery  and  other  seri- 
ous charges.   The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Reconstrucuon  Fi- 
nance Corporauon  were  likewise  riddled 
with  corruption.  This  was  the  hey-day 
of  the  5  percenters  and  the  influence 
peddlers. 

Oh.  no.  the  Nixon  administrauon  Is 
not  the  first  administration  where  sub- 
ordinates went  wronK  The  iate  President 
Johnson  had  his  Bobby  Baiter  and  his 
Walter  Jenicins,  a  top  White  House 
staffer, 

I  bring  up  past  history,  not  to  Justify 
wrongdoing  in  this  adminlstraUon.  but  to 
give  us  some  perspecuve  on  the  present. 
Just  as  .-Vmerlca  survived  those  trau- 
matic days  '.mder  the  Truman  admin- 
istration and  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. I  believe  America  will  indeed  sur- 
vive these  traumatic  days. 

Our  system  of  government  Is  both  vi- 
able and  strong  Our  courts  are  function- 
ing vigorously  Indictments  have  been 
obtained  and  there  have  been  convictions 
already  Two  Federal  grand  Juries  are 
continuing  their  work  and  so  is  the  new 
Watergate  special  prosecutor 

Congress  Ls  asserting  its  prerogative  to 
Investigate  wrongdoing  and  at  the  same 
time  it  IS  actmg  on  other  Important  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  the  American  people. 

The  executive  branch  Is  moving  deci- 
sively on  foreign  policy  and  on  such  high- 
priority  problems  as  the  energy  crisis  and 
inflation. 

Our  Government  has  not  been  para- 
lyzed, although  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  and  energy  has  been  consumed  by 
Watergate  matters. 

Out  of  ail  this.  I  believe  wlU  come  real 
campaign  reforms  and  a  new  standard  of 
ethics  in  government. 

Out  of  all  this.  I  believe  will  come  a 
stronger  America 

So  as  we  approach  Thanksgiving  Day, 
we  can  be  especially  thankful  that  our 
system  has  the  ability  to  cleanse  it- 
self and  to  take  corrective  measures 

We  can  be  thankful  that,  In  spite  of 
Watergate,  our  economy  is  booming,  em- 
ployment is  the  highest  in  history'  and 
unemployment  is  the  lowest  In  any 
peacetime  year  of  the  past   16  years 

We  can  be  thankful  that  America  Is  at 
peace,  that  no  Americans  are  being  killed 
wounded,  or  captured  In  battle,  and  that 
no  Americans  are  being  drafted.  We  can 
be  thankful  our  POW's  are  home. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  America's 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better 
and  that  we  have  avoided  a  military 
confronutlon  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  can  be  tiiankful  that  the  shooting 
has  stopped  m  the  Middle  East,  that 
prisoners  of  war  are  being  exchanged, 
and  that  the  Israelis  and  the  EgypUans 
are  going  to  alt  down  and  start  work  on  a 
peace  settlement. 
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So  let  us  count  our  blessings  and  let  us 
give  credit  to  President  NLxon  where  it  Is 
due  and  give  him  the  courtesy  of  await- 
ing his  disclosures  where  he  has  been 
accused. 


UNITED  STATES   OF  AMERICA 
INTRODUCES   RATIONING 


Mr  FANNIN.  Mr  President.  I  have  In 
my  hand  an  article  from  the  November 
1973  issue  of  the  higiily  respected  British 
pubUcatlon  Petroleum  Press  Service. 
Prom  their  viewpoint,  these  Britishers 
attribute  the  necessity  for  rationing  in 
this  country  to  'a  decade  of  inept  Gov- 
ernment policies,  guided  bv  short-term 
expediency  rather  than  long-term  plan- 
ning." In  particular,  the  article  lav.s  the 
blame  for  our  current  energy  dilemma  in 
large  part  to  Federal  regulaUon  of  oil 
imports  and  of  natural  gas  production. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
take  note  of  these  comments,  for  they 
speak  exceptionally  well  to  the  issues  we 
face  in  considering  S  2589  I  have  al- 
ready expressed  my  disappointment  that 
the  Interior  Committee  failed  to  report 
out  a  bill  addressing  the  long-term  prob- 
lem of  energy  supplies.  I  have  already 
indicated  my  concern  over  the  manner  In 
which  this  bill  mulUplles  the  scope  of 
Federal  regulation  of  both  energy  pro- 
duction and  consumption. 

I  can  only  ask  my  fellow  Senators 
to  carefully  consider  the  thoughtful  In- 
sights into  our  energy  situation  which 
this  article  afTords.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Vvmo    8T4TM    or    Akxsica    Intsoducm 

Rationino 
Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  fourth 
.\rab-I«rft«U  war.  the  ne*r  certainty  of  a 
shortage  of  heating  oU  and  other  middle 
dlatmau.8  m  the  TTSA  thla  winter  had  led 
the  Federal  Oovermnent  to  Inipoee  oil  ra- 
tion Uig  for  the  first  Unae  in  American  peace- 
tuna  hUtory.  the  Uat  oecaalon  being  durtmj 
the  8«N5ond  World  War.  The  flr»t  product  to 
be  brought  under  a  mandatory  allocation 
syartem.  effective  2nd  October,  was  propane 
followed  later  in  the  month  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  anotiier  allocation  pro- 
gramme for  dl«tuiale«,  including  No  a  fuel 
oil.  dleael  oil,  jet  fuel  and  kerxaeene  which 
came  into  effect  on  lat  November 

The  effect  of  supply  shortages  of  crude 
oU  aa  a  result  of  hostilitlee  m  the  Middle 
Kast  and  the  decision  by  the  Arab  govern- 
ments to  cut  back  production  as  a  means 
of  poUtical  blackmail  is  as  yet  Incalculable 
but  It  oould  mean  an  extension  of  rationing 
to  other  products.  U  8.  crude  Import*  from 
the  Arab  nations  have  been  growing  steadily 
(^  Table  I»  with  a  levelling  off  m  supplies 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  (mainly 
Venezuela  and  Canada)  which  unui  1970 
had  provided  more  than  80  per  cent  of  VB 
imports  Under  normal  cUrumatances,  crude 
on  imports  from  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  includmg  Iran,  would  have  risen  even 
more  rapidly  In  future,  poeaibly  reaching  8 
million  barrels  a  day  by  1980  out  of  tot^ 
Unports  of  some  13  mUllon  b/d  to  meet  a 
projected  domestic  product  demand  of  34 
mUlion  b  d 

roT  the  flm  six  months  of  this  year  the 
DBA  was  dependant  on  .<rab  oil  for  less  than 
5   per   cent   of  total   demand   and    for   kame 
Je  per  oant  of  Imported  crude  (see  Table  ni 
Import*  hare  Incrwuwd  over   the  pa«  four 


months,  and  currenUy  Arab  oil  is  account- 
ing for  nearly  1  million  b  d  of  total  crude 
imports  of  around  3  5  million  b  d.  To  this 
should  be  added  a  proportion  of  refined  prod- 
uct import*  made  from  crude  originating  in 
the  Middle  East  an  amount  difficult  to  esu- 
rnate  but  possibly  as  much  again  Although 
the  C3A  Is  much  lees  dependent  than  Wegt- 
em  Europe  and  Japan  on  oU  from  Arab 
sources.  It  wlU  InevlUbly  be  affected  by  the 
reduction  In  the  total  volume  of  oil  moving 
in  world  trade— not  to  mention  specific  bans 
on  shipments  to  the  USA  However  the  Im- 
mediate cause  for  rationing  Is  not  a  lack  of 
crude  oil  supplies  as  such  but  natvu^l  gas 
shortages  and  Insufficient  refining  canai-irv- 
to  meet  product  demand. 

TABLE  I.-U.S.  CRUOt  OIL  IMPORTS  FROM  ARAB  STATES 
|io  birr  (is  per  d<y| 
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**«"'» 12.83S  K.M 
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TABU  ll.-ll.S.  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 
|ln  tivrsis  pM  d«y| 
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1972 


1st  half 
1973 


luct 


Domestic  J 

denano 

OomatK  productKM. 
Totjl  importi 

CrudtMl 

Producb  iiK)  an- 

flnishvd  all 
Rtsidosl.. 


15.213.000    16, 399,000      17  284  000 

•1.156.000    11.  21 1:000      10:  5^2:55? 

3, 928, 000      4,  754,  000       6, 003,  000 


l.Sai.OOO     2.22S.00O       3.043,000 


662.000 
1,563,000 


7S6.000 
1.743.000 


Totil  txjwrtl. 224,500         222,500 


Crudt  oil 

RcfiiMd  product!. 


1,500 
223  000 


500 

222,000 


1.068.000 
1,892,000 

23S.500 

500 
235,000 


SoBfte:  PMrotMm  Prw  Serviee,  NovtmiMr  1973, 


P«OPAJ»l   aATlOHING 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  recently 
announced  that  there  would  be  a  shortfaU  <vf 
830  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  during 
the  coming  winter,  with  projected  cuts  fall- 
Uig  heavily  upon  the  industrial  sector  of  the 
Appalachian  region  Natural  gas  suppliers 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  all  demands  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  over  the  past  few 
years  in  the  discovery  of  new  reserves  This 
has  been  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  explora- 
tion incentive  which  itself  was  the  result  of 
the  government  controls  on  wellhead  gas 
prices  (also  havUig  the  effect  of  Increasing 
demand)  Industrial  users  have  turned  to  al- 
ternative fuels  but  problems  have  arisen  be- 
cause of  federal  and  state  govenunent  envi- 
ronmental restrlcUons  on  the  use  of  oU  and 
coal  with  a  high  sulphur  content,  thus  limit- 
ing the  avaUablllty  of  suitable  supplies 
Meanwhile,  one  substitute  that  did  not  in- 
volve a  pollution  problem  was  propane  ac- 
oounUng  for  no  more  than  some  4  per  cent  of 
total  petroleum  supply  but  an  Unportant 
traditional  product  in  rural  areas,  partic- 
ularly used  by  farmers  for  such  purposes  as 
fueling  the  furnaces  that  dry  grain 

In  view  of  the  increased  demand  for  pro- 
pane by  industry  and  gas  utUltles.  prices 
rose  steeply,  and  an  estimated  10  to  30  per 
cenV  of  supply  was  diverted  from  former 
markets.  dIrecUy  threatening  food  produc- 
tion. I^  wa«  because  of  thu  situation  that  the 
Adm«iljtr»tlon  was  compelled  to  introduce 
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a  form  of  Indirect  rationing:  suppliers  are 
now  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  priority 
customers  first,  before  selUng  to  non -priority 
customers,  and  to  distribute  supplies  in  the 
same  proportion  to  individual  customers  as 
during  the  year  ended  30th  April  1973.  Pri- 
ority customers  are  thoae  who  use  propane, 
where  no  feasible  alternative  fuel  Is  avail- 
able, for  such  purposes  as  residential  use, 
agricultural  production,  food  processing, 
buUdlngs  primarily  utUlzed  for  housing  med- 
ical and  nxirsing  patients,  essential  govern- 
ment services  such  as  fire  and  police  use  oil 
and  gas  well  drilling,  and  peak  shaving  i  the 
use  of  propane-air  mixtures  to  supplement 
normal  supplies  of  pipeline  gas)  limited  to 
those  volumes  contracted  for  or  purchased 
for  delivery  from  Ist  September  1973  to  30th 
April  1973.  No  priority  wlU  be  granted  to  a 
gas  utility  as  long  as  It  continues  gas  service 
to  Interruptlble  Industrial  customers  or  thoee 
who  can  use  alternative  fuels,  other  than 
natural  gas 

aZFINING  CAPACrrT 

The  natural  gas  and  propane  shortage  has 
also  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  distillate 
market,  where  refiners  are  In  any  event  un- 
able to  meet  domestic  requirements  In  ftUl 
because  of  a  lack  of  refining  capacity.  Wtlh 
the  exception  of  redduaj  fuel  oU — reqvilre- 
ments  6t  which  have,  historically,  been  cov- 
ered mainly  by  Imports  because  It  was  un- 
profitable to  make  In  domestic  refineries — 
the  USA  has  untU  recently  maintained  suf- 
ficient refining  capacity  to  meet  require- 
ments of  products  However,  due  to  the  am- 
biguities and  confusion  of  the  former  oil 
import  programme,  refinery  construction 
slowed  to  a  halt  Id  1973  Present  operable 
capacity  Is  estimated  by  the  American  F>e- 
troleum  Institute  to  be  about  13.6  mUllon 
b  d,  compared  wtlh  a  current  domestic  prod- 
uct demand  of  some  17^  million  b,  d  (of 
which  18  mUllon  b  d  Is  accounted  for  by 
residual  fuel  oil  Imports).  Even  at  maxi- 
mum operating  capacity,  which  could  not 
be  s^istalned  for  any  lengthy  period  (re- 
cent runs  have  been  up  to  96  p>er  cent),  this 
leaves  a  gap  of  over  3  million  b  d  to  be  met 
by  Imports — If  they  are  available  in  the  right 
quantity  and  quality  and  at  the  right  time 

The  lifting  of  import  restrictions  in  April 
of  this  year  led  to  announcements  of  new 
cap>aclty  additions  by  refiners  which  cur- 
rently total  some  3.1  million  b  d.  with  an 
addtllonal  1  6  million  b  d  of  capacity  under 
consideration  But  a  number  of  important 
projects  are  being  held  up  because  of  ob- 
jections on  environmental  grounds,  and  In 
any  case  there  will  be  a  time  lag  before  sig- 
nificant additions  begins  to  come  on  stream 
in   1975. 

A  winter  shortage  of  middle  distillates.  In- 
cluding No  2  heating  oil  and  dlesel  oil,  was' 
predicted  U'.  a  recent  Interior  Department 
survey  which  looked  ahead  orer  the  period 
Ist  October  1973  to  31st  March  1974.  Under 
normal  weather  conditions,  total  domestic 
demand  for  distillate  products  during  that 
period  is  expected  to  reach  an  average  of 
4,062,000  barrels  dally,  an  Increase  of  about 
10  per  cent  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
Based  on  a  predicted  domestic  refining 
operation  at  91.7  i>er  cent  of  capacity,  and 
distillate  yields  of  22  4  per  cent  on  average 
runs  of  12,590.000  b 'd,  refinery  production 
would  amount  to  2.879,000  b'd  Allowing  for 
634,000  b/d  taken  from  stocks.  Impwrts  of 
some  655.000  b/d  would  be  required  to  make 
up  the  balance  Distillate  Imports  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1973  averaged  630.000 
b/d.  with  all  Import  restrtctlons  removed 
It  was  not  considered  likely  that  more  than 
560.000  b 'd  would  be  ava'Jable  from  foreign 
markets  in  the  current  year,  and  even  this 
may  now  be  optimistic  depending  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Arab  cut-back  in  crude  oU  pro- 
duction and  embargoes  on  oil  cxpMsrts  to  the 
USA.  A  warm  winter  and  higher  than  antic- 
ipated   refinery    operating    rates    might    re- 


duce Import  requirements  to  460,000  b/d. 
In  the  event  of  a  cold  winter,  or  the  break- 
down of  a  large  refinery,  or  the  Inability  to 
Import  enough  crude  oil.  either  low-sulphur 
or  otherwise.  Import  requirements  might 
reach  860,000  b,'d  or  more  TTils  Is  considered 
an  Impossible  level,  especially  K  Europe 
shotild  experience  a  cold  winter  as  well. 

Compromise  with  sulphur  content  specifi- 
cations could  release  additional  distillate 
supply.  Because  reflnertes  use  distillate  as  a 
blendu^  stock  to  reduce  the  sulphur  con- 
tent of  residual  fuel  oU.  a  relaxation  of  sul- 
phur restrictions  on  residual  consumed  by 
the  large  consuming  areas  of  the  Northeast 
would  allow  this  distillate  to  enter  the  mar- 
ket as  heating  oil  It  is  estimated  that  an 
additional  75  000  to  200  000  b  'd  of  residuals 
might  be  available  from  the  Caribbean  re- 
fineries alone  and  as  much  as  300  000  b  d 
more — assuming  the  crude  oil  could  be  pro- 
vided— from  spare  refining  capacity  in  Italy 
where  Incj-eased  operations  are  hampered  by 
sulphur,  flmltatlons  on  products  made  for 
the  USA;  But  to  have  any  major  effect,  such 
relaxations  would  have  to  originate  with  the 
Individual  states  which  have  Imposed  strin- 
gent sulphur  regulations  It  would  take  at 
least  two  months  from  the  time  of  such 
measures  being  put  Into  effect  for  Increased 
volume*  of  oil  to  be  refined,  transported,  and 
made  available  to  the  consunoer. 

MANDATOBY    AIXOCATIONS 

It  Is  agaUist  this  background  that  the 
Administration  has  set  up  a  mandatory 
allocation  programme  covering  middle  dis- 
tillates. Including  heating  oil,  dlesel  oU.  Jet 
fuel  and  keroslne.  There  are  no  priority  cus- 
tomers, as  In  the  case  of  propane,  but  at  the 
wholesale  level  within  the  oU  Industry  sup- 
pliers are  obliged  to  distribute  all  the  fuel 
they  have  available  in  proportion  to  month- 
by-month  sales  to  customers  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1972  Purchasers  who  were  not  in 
business  during  the  base  period,  or  whose  re- 
quirements have  risen  substantially,  will  be 
able  to  petition  the  Interior  Department's 
Office  of  on  and  Qas  for  an  allocation.  In 
addition  to  the  federal  programme,  hardship 
tx)ards  will  be  set  up  In  each  state  to  hear 
complaints  and  to  redirect  up  to  10  per  cent 
of  supplies  If  necessary  for  emergency  rea- 
sons. 

The  effects  of  the  mandatory  allocation 
programme  wUl  not  be  clear  for  some  weeks 
Already,  some  airlines  have  foreseen  possible 
reductions  m  their  flights  of  up  to  10  per 
cent,  in  the  meantime,  further  possible 
emergency  measures  have  been  announced, 
to  take  effect  should  the  Middle  East  situa- 
tion deteriorate  and  supplies  become  even 
tighter  A  staff  study  by  the  OU  Policy  Com- 
mittee has  estimated  that  a  maximum  saving 
of  2  7  million  b  d  over  a  year  could  be 
achieved  by  conservation  methods  and  elimi- 
nating wasteful  consumption  without  severe 
economic  consequences  These  include  a 
three-degree  sustained  lowering  of  thermo- 
stats controlling  room  temperatures,  which 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  distillate  oil 
used  for  space  heating  by  more  than  12  per 
cent  (550  000  b/d)  and  natural  gas  by  nearly 
14  per  cent:  Improved  efBclencv  of  energi,- 
use  In  Industry  ( 280  000  b  d )  and  commer- 
cial buildings  i4O0  000  b  di;  a  reduction  in 
speed  limits  for  cars  u>  50  miles  per  hour 
(250  000  b  d):  the  wider  use  of  car  pools  to 
Increase  the  average  number  of  people  con- 
veyed from  1.3  to  2.3  (780  000  bd);  and  an 
Increase  In  the  load  factors  of  aircraft  from 
50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  ( 120  000  b  d) . 

The  Administration  has  directed  each  ex- 
ecutive department  and  agency  to  participate 
in  a  programme  to  reduce  federal  energy  con- 
sumption by  7  per  cent  (the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  consumes  nearly  3  per  cent  of  total 
US  energy)  and  the  Office  of  Energy  Con- 
servation Is  promoting  a  voluntary  5  per  cent 
energy-iise  reduction  programme  through- 
out the  nation.  MeanwhUe,  both  the  Senate 


and  the  House  have  passed  Bills  calling  for 
even  more  str;ngent  mandatory  allocation 
schemes,  including  crude  oU  and  gasoline  as 
well  as  other  producu  but  President  Nixon 
Is  at  present  opposed  to  taking  such  a  step, 
preferring  the  less  drastic  programme  which 
has  been  introduced  for  certain  products. 


AUTO  REPAIR 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  growing  realization  In  this  country  that 
the  people  who  repair  our  automobiles 
•should  be  placed  under  some  sort  of  Gov- 
ernment supervision.  Cars  are  vital  to 
American  society  and  It  is  essential  that 
they  be  kept  in  proper  repair.  This  is  all 
the  more  Important  when  we  realize  that 
much  of  the  carnage  which  takes  place 
on  our  Nation's  highways  results  from 
cars  which  are  not  in  proper  repair. 

I  have  offered  8  1950,  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Repair  Industry  Licensing  Act  to 
enable  States  to  license  motor  vehicle 
repair  shops.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  conduct  hearings 
on  this  bill  early  next  year.         **^ 

To  demonstrate  that  this  is  a  subject 
of  great  importance  to  each  of  the  State 
legislatures,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  a  recent  report  on  auto  repair  li- 
censing bills  in  State  legislatures  pre- 
pared by  the  Automotive  Information 
Council  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Stattts  Repobt  on  Statt  Lkgim-ations  Licxks- 
Oio  AcTOMOTm  RrpAa  Shops  and  ob  Me- 
chanics, SZPTXMBEB   1973 

(Prepared  by:    Automotive  Information 
Council,  New  York,  N.T  ) 

(Now. — Listing  by  State,  bill  number  and 
atattis  ) 

ALASKA 

H-166:  Establishes  a  State  Board  of  Auto- 
mobUe  Mechanic  Examiners.  Pending  in 
House  Committee 

H-373:  Calls  for  the  licensing  of  all  motor 
vehlcie  repair  shops.  Pending  House  Com- 
mittee. Both  awaiting  action  in  '74  session. 

AEXZONA 

S-in4:  Provides  for  the  licensing  of  auto- 
motive repair  dealers  and  requires  full  re- 
pair disclosure,  estimates,  and  r»tum  of  all 
parts  replaced.  Established  an  Automotive 
Repair  Dealer's  Advisory  Board.  Died  in  Com- 
mittee. 

CALXrOBNIA 

S-1331:  Authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Auto- 
motive Repair  to  issue  regulations  covering 
certification  of  automotive  mechanics.  It 
would  also  have  allowed  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Automotive  Service  Ex- 
cellence (NIA3E)  as  evidence  of  compliance 
with  the  rules.  Passed  both  houses  but  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  refused  to  sign  It  Sponsor  Is 
now  pushing  a  mechanics  licensing  bill. 

H-1639:  Requires  dealers  to  Include  with 
written  eetlmate  a  statement  listing  any  au- 
tomotive repair  service  which  wlU  be  done 
by  someone  other  than  him  or  his  employees. 
Bars  any  such  service  without  consent  of 
customer,  unless  he  cannot  reascmably  be 
notified.  Favorably  reported  out  of  Commit- 
tee. 

S-133:  Requires  applicants  for  license  aa 
lamp  or  brake  adjuster  or  motor  vehlcie 
pollution  control  device  Installer  to  show 
experience  and  qualifications  in  accordance 
with  standards  and  examlnatlotu  as  pre- 
scribed by  Director  of  Consumer  Affairs 
Pending  In  Committee — both  houses. 
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COVOMADO 

H-lOOl:  Would  hAv«  aatabiJcbed  »  oom- 
mitt««  to  promulgate  •tandlArdx  for  tb«  mo- 
tor velilcle  repair  Indvis^y.  Died  In  Commlt- 

te« 

H-13SS:  Would  have  required  repair  abops 
to  give  written  estimated  price  for  labor  and 
parts,  service  or  dlafrnoels.  Bar  charges  for 
labor  performed  or  parts  Uistalled  wblcb 
coet  10%  more  than  the  written  estimate, 
without  oral  or  wrtltan  consent  of  the  cus- 
tomer. Died  In  Committee. 

CONVSCnCl'T 

R-MOO:  To  eatabllob  a  Bureau  of  Automo- 
tive Repairs,  requiring  aU  flrms  wblob  repair. 
maintain  or  diagnose  car  trouble  to  register 
and  provide  written  estimates  for  labor  and 
parts   Pending  Before  Committee 

H-6491 :  Requires  the  Commissioner  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicles  to  set  standards  of  competence 
for  the  service  and  repair  of  motor  vehicles 
and  Included  In  licensing  requirements  for 
repairers.  Pending 

H-7910:  To  require  licensing  of  mil  sUt* 
automobile  mechanics.  Pending. 

H-8907:  Same.  Pending. 

H-8943  Would  establish  a  Bureau  of  Au- 
tomotive Repairs  In  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Protection.  Set  rules  requiring  item- 
ized esttnuites.  Pending 

H-9270  Woxild  auttoorlre  the  Commla- 
alouer  of  Motor  Vehicles  to  establlab  a  pro- 
cedure and  standards  for  examination  and 
annual  licensing  of  inotor  vehicle  mechanics. 
Pending 

3-2187  To  require  written  estimates  by 
repairers  and  provides  for  a  Division  of  Auto 
Repair  in  the  Department  of  CX>nsumer  Pro- 
tection. Pending 

OKULWAUM 

H-528.    Requires    licensing    of    m«chantcs 
and  repair  dealers    Pending. 
rLoaiaa 

H-84 :  Requires  registration  of  all  automo- 
tive repair  dealers.  Pending,  House  Commit- 
tee. 

H-247:  Requires  licensing  of  automotive 
repair  shop  operators  and  provides  for  a  vol- 
untary certlflcatlon  program  for  mechanics. 
Pending. 

H-837:  Same  as  H-94.  Pending  In  Commit- 
tee— Both  Houses. 

CVCBOIA 

SR-aa  To  establish  an  Automobile  Repair 
Services  Study  Committee.  Pending — Awaits 

"74  session  action. 

EUW4t: 

H-77  To  require  registration  of  automotive 
repair  shop  operators  Pending 

H-1131:  To  require  licensing  of  motor  ve- 
hicles repair  dealers  and  motor  vehicle  me- 
chanics. Pending  action  la  "74. 

H-235  Licensing  of  dealers  and  mechanics: 
would  require  written  estimates  for  labor  and 
parts  and  prohibit  charges  In  excess  of  the 
estimate  without  the  oral  or  written  permis- 
sion of  the  customer.  Pending. 

H-1150:  Requires  the  licensing  at  motor 
vehicle  repair  dealers   Pending. 

8-719:  Require  licensing  of  motor  vehicle 
mecbAnlcs  (virtually  Identical  to  H-335). 
Pending. 

H-1971:  Requires  the  reguterlng  and  li- 
censing of  motor  vehicle  repair  shops   Pend- 

S-33S  Establishes  a  Motor  Vehicle  Repair 
Industry  Board,  to  set  licensing  procedures. 
Pending. 

njjwoia 

H-758:  To  authorize  each  municipality  to 
license  and  regulate  motor  vehicle  service 
and  repair  establlahmenu  and  their  owners. 
Pending. 

H-13*4:  To  require  licensing  of  repair 
shops  and  mechanics:  establish  a  Board  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Service  and  Repair;  provide 
for  repair  dlscloexire  and  repair  estlmatee. 
Killed  in  Committee. 


8-948:  Same  as  H-13»4.  EUlled  In  Commit- 
tee. 

tJTDtAWA 

8-314:  To  create  a  Division  of  Automotive 
Repair  within  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles 
to  handle  registration  of  repair  dealers;  calls 
for  full  report/ estimate  disclosure.  Killed  In 
Committee. 

KAMSAS 

H-14M:  To  require  written  estimates  for 
Labor  and  parts.  Prohibits  charges  In  excess 
of  the  estimated  price  without  oral  or  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  customer.  Pending  tn 
Committee.  AwalUng  1974  session. 


MASTUUCO 

HI 005  and  H-1942:  Licensing  of  motor 
vehicle  repair  establishments.  Killed  In  Com- 
mittee. 

3-28-  Would  have  required  mechanic  li- 
censing under  a  Motor  Vehicle  Mechanic 
Commission   Killed. 

S-839:  Licensing  of  both  repair  dealers  and 
mechanics.  Killed.  " 

MASSAC  HtT  arrrs 
H-3388 :  Combining  more  than  20  separate 
bills,  this  calls  for  licensing  of  automobile 
repair  shops  and  mechanics,  and  provides  for 
a  series  of  classifications  and  license  fees 
ranging  from  service  stations  to  garages.  The 
mechanics  licensing  fees  would  be  according 
to  scale,  ranging  from  apprentice  to  master 
mechanic  with  rules  set  by  a  Bureau  of  Au- 
tomotive Repair  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
Consumer  AfTalrs.  Unanimously  approved  by 
Joint  ComoUttee  on  .Govt  Regulations,  now 
pending  before  House  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee 

MIC  mo  AN 

H-4903:  Provides  for  registration  and  reg- 
ulation of  automotive  repair  dealers  Pending 

8-<J87:  Provides  for  registration  of  automo- 
tive repair  dealers  and  licensing  of  mechan- 
ics. Pending. 

8-736    Same  as  8-687.  Pending. 
MunnsoTA 

8-846  Registration  of  automotive  repair 
dealers;  requires  written  eetlmaites  for  labor 
and  parts  with  no  extra  work  or  changes 
without  the  oral  or  written  consent  of  the 
customer.  Pending  in  Committee. 
lervADA 

H-386:  Prohibits  unauthorlaed  motor 
vehicle  repair  and  requires  cost  estimates 
and  statements  of  charges.  Died. 

H-538:  Authorizes  municipal  govenUng 
bodies  to  regulate  ainomoblle  mechanics, 
set  qualifications  and  provide  a  board  of 
examiners  to  test  the  quallflcatlons  and  flt- 
nees    Died 

H-786  Requires  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  to  Issue  and  enforce  regulations 
covering  licensing  of  motor  vehicle  repair 
shops.  Would  have  required  a  written  esti- 
mate and  customer  authorlaatlon  for  extra 
work,  charges.   Died 

8-388  Licensing  of  automotive  repair 
shops.  Died. 

8-«)l  Registering  of  motor  vehicle  repair 
shops.  Died. 

mw  jwurr 

H-2189:  The  regulation  and  registration  of 
automotive  repair  dealers  under  a  Bureau 
of  Automotive  Repairs.  Bl-aiinual  fee  of 
•40  00  for  each  Ann.  Routine  work  and  main- 
tenance would  be  exempt  from  coverage 
under  the  bill   Pending  in  Committee 

H-2435  Regulation  of  automotive  repair 
dealers  by  the  Division  of  Consumer  Affairs 
In  the  Department  of  Law  and  Public  Safety. 
Pending  before  Committee 

trrw  Mxxico 
8-310:    Would  have  required  written  esti- 
mates on  aU  work  in  excess  of  tas.  Died. 

KTW    TOftX 

8-40«^-A  Provides,  for  a  procedure  by 
which  automotive  repair  mechanics  could 
Toluntarlly  seek  and  obtain  certlflcatlon  by 


November  16,  1973 

a  spe-'lal  board  Vetoed  as  too  weak  by  Oov 
Rockefeller 

8-407A  and  S  408A-  Llcen.ilng  of  me<-han- 
ics  and  repair  shops  respectively  Passed 
Senate,  pending  before  House  Wars  and 
Means  Committee 

8-4381  A:  Registration  of  vehicle  repair 
Shops    Same 

More  then  a  dozen  similar  bills  are  pend- 
ing;  will  likely  be  included  in  above  Bills 

OHIO 

8-60      Registration    of    automotive    repair 
dealers   and   the   certlflcathjn   of   automotive 
mechanics,    written  eetlmatee;    full   invoices 
Pending  before  Committee 
cnueooN 

H-3114:  Registration  of  automotive  repair 
dealers.  Pending  Before  Committee 

S-847:  Registration  of  repair  shops  and 
certlflcatlon  of  mechanics.  Pending  before 
Committee. 

PXNNSTLVA.NIA 

H-iai:  Licensing  of  repair  shop  operators 
Pending 

H-801  and  S-174:  Licensing  of  automobile 
repair  shops;  forbids  repairs  without  written 
authorisation  when  cost  exceeds  $100.  Pend- 
ing. 

H-608  and  8-347:  Registration  of  automo- 
tive repair  dealers;  written  estimates;  no  ex- 
cess work  or  charges  without  customer  con- 
sent. Pending 

ailODK    ISLAND 

H-66a4:  Licensing  of  repair  shop  operators 
Pending  action  in  "74  session. 

H-674a  and  S-440:  Licensing  of  repair 
shops:  written  estimates;  forbids  extra  work 
without  customer  ooosent  Pending  Commit- 
tee action  In  both  houses  in  "74  session. 

SOUTH    CAKOLrNA 

H-1650:  Registration  of  repair  shops;  writ- 
ten estimates,  no  extra  work  without  con- 
sent. Pending  before  Committee. 

TEXAS 

H-781:  Licensing  of  repair  dealers;  written 
consent  for  work  beyond  estimate    Died. 
irrAH 

H-136:  Create  an  Automotive  Service  Ad- 
visory Board  to  regulate  and  control  service 
and  repairs.  Pending  action  in  "74  session. 

VXBMONT 

H-179:  Licensing  of  motor  vehicle  me- 
chanics. Pending  action  In  "74  session. 

VaCINlA 

SJRr-8»:  Authorizes  study  report  by  Ad- 
ministrator of  Consumer  .Affairs  on  the  need 
for  legislation  to  certify  mechanics   Adopted. 

WASHIMOTON 

H-684  and  8-3666:  Licensing  of  service 
dealers  and  mechanics.  Requires  written  con- 
sent on  added  charges.  Pending  before  Com- 
mittee. 

WISCONSIN 

H  648  and  S  466  Licensing  of  repair  deal- 
ers under  an  .\utomotlve  Repair  Council  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation:  written 
estimates  required:  permission  must  be  ob- 
tained for  all  work  exceeding  10%  of  esti- 
mate Pending  before  Committees.  Senate 
hearings  already  held. 

WASHINGTON,   DC 

It  Is  a  catch-all  Including  TV  repairmen, 
etc.  It  stipulates  that  at  least  one  employee 
In  each  repair  shop  should  be  certlfled  so  he 
can  act  as  an  overseer  Legislation  calls  for 
a  5-member  board  .  nominated  by  the 
mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  Should 
be  resolved  by  the  end  of  September 

The  following  State  legislative  sessions 
have  adjourned  on   the  datee  indicated: 

Alabama.  September  13,  1973. 

Alaska.  April  7.  1973 

American  Samoa  (Ist  Session),  February 
17.  1973 

American  Samoa  (and  Session),  August 
30,  1973. 


November  16,  1978 

Arizona.  May  9.  1973. 
Colorado,  June  29.  1973. 
Connecticut.  Juiie  1,  1973. 
Florida.  Jui.e  6,  1973. 
0«<.irgla.  March  16.  1973. 
Hawaii.  April  12.  1973. 
Idaho.  March  13,  1973. 
Indiana,  April  19.  1973. 
Iowa.  June  24.  1973 
Kansas.  April  26,  1973. 
LoulBlaiia.  June  12,  1973. 
Maine.  July  4.  1973. 
Maryland,  AprU  9,  1973. 
Minnesota.  May  21.  1973.  / 
Mississippi.  April  1,  1973. 
Missouri,  June  30,  1973. 
Montana,  March  10,  1973. 
Nebraska.  Jui.e  1,  1973. 
Nevada.  April  26.  1973. 
New  Hampshire.  June  30.  1973. 
New  Mexl.X!,  March  17.  1973. 
New  York.  May  28.  1973. 
North  Car'  lli.a.  May  24.  1978. 
North  Dakota.  March  18,  1973. 
OklahODiSs  May  17.  1973 
Oregon.  July  6.  1973 
Rhode  IsUnd.  May  4.  1973 
South  CarolliiS.  July  6.  1973. 
South  Dakota.  March  16,  1973. 
Texas.  May  28.  1973 
Utah,  March  9.  1973 
Vermont.  AprU  14.  1973. 
Virginia.  Pebruan"  34,  1973. 
Washington.  March  8.  1973. 
West  VlrglnU.  April  17.  1978. 
Wyoming.  February  24,  1973. 

SPECIAL  SESSION 

Alabama.  May  18.  1973. 
American  Samoa.  March  16. 1973 
American  Samoa.  September  20,  1973. 
Maryland,  August  23.  1973. 
Montana.  March  24.  1973 
Washington,  April  16.  1973. 
Washington   (3nd  Special).  September  IB. 
1973. 
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A  HIGHER  F'EDER.'VL  TAX  ON 
OASOIJNE?  NO. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1  year  ago.  on  November  16.  1972. 
I  addressed  a  meeting  of  Rotarlans  in 
Mercer  County.  W.  Va.  The  theme  of 
my  .speech  was  the  then  impending 
shortage  of  energy  fuels,  and  the  steps 
that  this  Nation  would  have  to  take  if 
we  hoped  to  .soften  the  Impact  of  the 
shortages  on  our  everyday  lives 

In  my  speech  I  stated  that  unless  plans 
were  formulat<Hl  to  combat  a  shortage 
of  oil  and  natural  gas.  our  domestic  sup- 
plies of  energy  would  be  Insufflclent  to 
offset  any  cutoff  or  reduction  In  supplies 
from  foreign  sources.  At  that  time,  al- 
though I  did  not  visualize  the  recent 
Arab-Israeli  war,  and  its  serious  effect 
on  our  current  energy  supply  situation. 
I  expressed  concern  that  a  number  of 
possible  events  abroad  could  very  well 
affect  the  capability  of  the  United  States 
to  meet  our  domestic  energy  require- 
ments. 

I  further  expressed  disappointment 
that  research  and  development  in  coal 
technology  had  been  largely  ignored  for 
so  many  years,  despite  our  almost  llmlt- 
lefis  reserves  of  that  energy  fuel,  and  the 
very  substantial  moneys  that  had  been 
spent  on  development  for  other,  largely 
unproved  sources  of  energy.  On  this 
score.  I  was  able  to  add  the  sum  of  $42 
million  to  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  to  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  coal  re- 
search and  mine  safety.  Though  I  vai 


unsuccessful  In  retaining  the  full  $42 
million  In  conference,  the  sum  of  $39.3 
million  was  agreed  to.  and  the  appro- 
priation is  now  law.  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  utilization  of  coal,  so  long  ne- 
glect.ed  in  the  national  energy  fuels  pic- 
ture, will  be  dramatically  Increased  In 
the  future,  and  that  the  technology  for 
producing  gas  and  liquid  fuels  from  coal 
will  be  given  a  much  needed  boost  by  the 
funds  added  by  my  amendment. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that 
despite  the  urgings  of  the  Congress,  crit- 
ical energy  Issues  were  not  being  given 
the  attention  they  deserved  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  Government  As  I  warned  in 
my  speech  last  November,  and  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  pointed  out  as  long  as  3 
years  ago,  the  Nation's  energy  problems 
were  serious.  We  were  sUding  into  a  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  overseas  supplies 
of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  We 
know  now  Just  how  serious  that  slide 
was,  but  regrets  and  recriminations  will 
be  of  very  little  use.  What  this  coimtry 
must  do — and  do  immediately — is  to  lay 
down  a  program  that  will  assure  us  of 
self-suflSciency  in  energy  fuels  and 
sources  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  We 
have  the  potential  resources;  we  have 
the  technology;  we  have  the  money  to 
finance  the  necessarj'  research;  all  we 
need  Is  the  will  and  the  dedication  to 
make  this  a  reality. 

There  has  been  no  Iswik  of  Congres- 
sional mitiative.  Already  the  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  legislation  this 
year  to  authorize  construction  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline,  and  to  authorize  the 
im.plementation  of  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  for  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products.  The  Congress  gave  the  Pres- 
ident discretionary  authority  in  April  of 
1973  to  allocate  scarce  fuels.  The  Con- 
gress has  taken  the  initiative,  In  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Emergency  Act,  to  direct 
executive  branch  action  to  deal  with 
unprecedented  fuel  shortages.  The  sud- 
denness with  which  our  energy  shortages 
have  been  visited  upon  the  American 
people,  and  the  sacrifices  that  are  now 
being  asked  of  them,  cannot  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  Congressional  inaction  or 
lack  of  foresight.  On  the  contrary,  had 
the  recommendations  of  the  Congress 
been  listened  to,  and  acted  upon  when 
they  were  made,  the  current  energy 
crisis,  and  the  self-denial  that  will  be 
necessarj'  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation,  could  have  been  substantial- 
ly alleviated 

Mr.  President,  we  continue  to  hear 
rumors  and  to  read  news  reports  of  pos- 
sible proposals  by  the  administration  for 
heav'y  increases  in  the  Federal  tax  on 
gasoline  as  a  means  of  discouraging  and 
reducing  its  use.  These  proposed  In- 
creases, which  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  high  Federal  and  State  taxes  already 
imposed  on  automobile  fuel,  range  up  to 
as  much  as  50  or  60  cents  in  some  in- 
stances Tfilk  of  dollar -a- gallon  gasoline 
has  become  commonplace. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  to  an  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  tax  on  gasoline.  As 
desirable  as  it  may  be  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  In  the  present 
energy  crisis — and  I  am  well  aware  that 
it  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  to 
reduce   gasoline   consumption — increas- 


ing the  tax  that  Americans  have  to  pay 
for  their  basic  transportation  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it. 

Increasing  the  tax  on  gasoline  would 
work  the  greatest  hardship  on  those  least 
able  to  afford  it.  Such  a  move  would  be 
regressive  in  the  extreme.  The  fact  la 
that  the  workers  In  the  middle  and  lower 
income  brackets  would  be  hit  and  hit 
hard. 

Average  Americans  use  their  cars  to 
get  to  work  and  to  buy  the  family  gro- 
ceries. With  all  the  talk  that  has  gone 
on  in  recent  years  about  the  desirability 
of  utilizing  public  transportation  instead 
of  private  automobiles,  the  fact  la  that 
In  most  places  adequate  public  trans- 
portation simply  does  not  exist.  The 
family  car  is  a  necessity.  It  is  no  longer 
primarily  a  luxury  for  the  average  fam- 
ily. Dollar-a-gallon  gasoline — or  even  65 
or  75  cents-a-gallon  gasoline — could 
quickly  become  an  intolerable  burden  for 
the  American  who  works  for  a  living,  as 
most  Americans  do. 

The  price  of  gasoline  has  gone  up 
enough  already,  and  it  probably  will  go 
up  more.  The  government  should  not  add 
another  tax  to  the  burden  that  citizens 
already  have  to  bear  in  this  respect.  A 
heavy  tax  Increase  could  be  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back  for  low- 
and  middle- indbme  families. 

Not  only  would  low-income  citizens  be 
badly  hurt  by  a  steep  gas  tax  increase. 
but  small  businessmen,  contractors. 
salesmen,  and  all  who  must  use  their 
cars  and  trucks  for  necessity  would  also 
be  hurt.  Public  transportation  would  be 
hurt  as  well.  The  Government's  policy  In 
this  situation  should  be  to  insure  that  aH 
who  need  gasoline  for  necessary  driving 
get  their  equitable  and  fair  share  of  what 
is  available. 

The  guiding  principle  In  what  the  Gov- 
ernment does  to  deal  with  the  energy 
shortage  must  be  fairness.  The  Govern- 
ment must  not  place  an  added  and  un- 
fair burden  on  citizens  on  the  low  end 
of  the  economic  totem  pole.  An  ill -con- 
ceived additional  high  tax  on  gasoline 
would  discriminate  against  low-  and 
middle-income  Americans,  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  others  for  whom  trans- 
portation is  essential  for  their  economic 
survival. 

No  one  should  now  be  in  any  doubt  that 
an  energy  fuels  crisis  is  indeed  upon  us. 
It  is  past  time  that  the  Government  laced 
up  to  the  realities  of  the  situation,  EUid 
announced  contingency  plans  for  the  al- 
location and  rationing  of  scarce  fuels. 
■WTien  sacrifice  and  self-denial  are  the 
only  means  of  overcoming  a  dangerous 
situation  in  our  national  life.  I  am  sure 
that  the  AmericEin  people  will  respond. 
They  can  be  assured  that  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  will  continue 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  in  the 
coming  months,  or  years,  or  our  travail, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  years  in  which 
our  present  troubles  were  looming. 

I  commend  the  chairmen  and  the 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Interior 
Commerce,  Public  Works,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  their 
vigorous  leadership  In  the  efforts  of  the 
Congress  to  soften  the  impaft  on  the 
American  people  of  an  energy  shortage 
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that  Congress  has  been  warning  could 

come 


November  16,  1973 


ENERGY  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  advertisement  dealing 
with  energy  shortages  that  the  United 
States  will  face  this  winter,  published 
in  uxlay's  Washington  Post, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Becacsi    or    Embabcoes    on    PrrsoLSTM    Etx- 

PORTS      F^OM       THE       MXOOLf       EaST.       NORTH 

Atrica,  and  Ettrops  to  the  UwrrED  States 
America  Paces  Serictts  Enexct  Shortages 
This  Winter 

Concerned  Citizens:  Conoco  believes  It 
has  a  re8f>onslbfllty  to  find  and  develop  en- 
ergy resources,  and  when  we  foresee  a  seri- 
ous Chang*  In  the  overall  energy  situation,  to 
alert  you  to  the  facts. 

We  sounded  a  call  to  action  last  November 
In  an  advertisement  titled  "Energy  &  Amer- 
ica". In  which  we  analyzed  the  short  and 
long-term  energy  needs  of  our  country  and 
advocated   a  program  of  action. 

Now  the  situation  has  grown  far  worse 
The  reasons  Include  embargoes  of  petroleum 
e.tport«  to  the  U.8  .  Increasing  demand  for 
energy,  and  mounting  problems  In  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  supplies  of  energy.  We 
do  not  see  how  this  country  can  avoid  <a  na- 
tional fuel  emergency  this  winter  and  for  the 
next  several  years 

It  Is  more  Important  than  ever  today  that 
America  develop  a  flrm  and  responsible  na- 
tional energy  policy,  based  on  a  goal  of  near 
seLf-sufflciency  in  domestic  energy  supplies. 
In  the  long  term,  only  an  all-out  eaort  to 
expand  domestic  energy  resources  can  keep 
us  from  a  continuing  crisis. 

We  endorse   President   Nixon's  emergency 
energy  program  and  strongly  urge  all  Ameri- 
cans to  support  It. 
Here  are  the  facts,  and  a  caU  for  action. 
John  O.  McLean. 
Chairman  and   Chief  Executive   Officer, 
Continental  Oil  Co. 

WE'LL  ALL  rm.  the  pinch 
No  matter  where  you  live,  and  no  matter 
what  business  you're  In,  most  Americans 
will  be  affected  this  winter  by  our  cotintry's 
critical  shortage  of  natural  gas.  heating 
oil  and  other  forms  of  energy 

Because  It  s  a  situation  that  probably  will 
<et  worse  before  It  gets  better,  you  should 
Enow  what  the  facte  are  and  what  r«n  and 
cannot  be  done  about  this  problem. 

At  the  outset  of  the  heating  season,  the 
number  of  days'  supply  of  petroleum  Inven- 
tories Is  even  lower  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year  when  shortages  developed  In  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  country 

Even  If  our  Industry  had  more  adequate 
Inventorlee  on  hand,  and  a  steady,  depend- 
able supply  from  abroad — even  If  we  could  be 
»rt»ln  of  aormal  winter  weather  and  no 
refinery  or  transportation  falluroe — it  is 
doubtful  that  we  would  be  able  to  meet 
mounting  demands  from  home  owners,  in- 
dustry, electrical  utUltles  and  transporta- 
tion 

wr  NEED  KOBE  EWERGT 

Total  energy  demand  has  increased  4%  In 
the  past  year.  There  are  1  600.000  more  Amer- 
icans; 6.000,000  additional  vehlclee;  1.000.000 
more  dwelling   ontts:    ail    consuming   more 

energy. 

Refining  capacity  haen't  been  sxilBclent  to 
flll  the  additional  needs.  New  refinery 
■rapacity  nas  t)««-  de;ayed  principally  because 
-f  environmental  re«:ratati  and  uncertain- 
ties regarding  the  avaUabUtty  of  crude  ofl 
supply 


Production  of  coal  in  many  areas  has 
actually  declined,  due  to  work  stoppages 
and  more  stringent  mining  regulations.  CoaJ 
production  is  running  7,000.000  tons  behind 
last  year's  rate 

Natural  gas  production  Is  declining. 

Domestic  crude  oU  production  has  been 
declining  and  construction  of  the  Alaskan 
pipe  line  has  been  iJtiduly  delayed. 

Nuclear  power  programs  are  far  behind 
schedule. 

BtTT  WE'RE  getting  LESS 

Middle  East  and  North  African  nations 
have  curtailed  or  completely  shut  off  supplies 
of  crude  oU  to  the  US.  as  well  as  to  European 
and  Caribbean  refineries  that  supply  petro- 
leum products  to  America. 

To  conserve  lu  own  supply,  Canada  Is  now 
restricting  oU  exports  to  the  U.S. 

The  overall  reduction  of  crude  oil  and 
products  In  the  U.S.  Is  estimated  at  some 
2,700,000  barrels  per  day.  or  15«"f  of  total 
requirements 

Supply  reductions  will  hit  some  areas 
harder  than  others.  For  example,  the  Eaat 
Coast  Is  dependent  on  imports  to  meet  57% 
of  Its  petroleum  needs.  With  more  than  half 
of  this  foreign  supply  now  cut  off,  this  region 
wUl  have  to  seek  other  sources  within  the 
U.S.  This  will  create  nearly  Impossible  de- 
mands on  pipelines,  Unkers  and  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  fuU  impact  of  the  Middle  East  crude 
oil  cutbacks  will  be  brought  home  to  us  all 
in  another  30  to  60  days,  when  oU  in  transit 
at  the  time  of  the  embargo  will  have  been  de- 
livered. While  no  one  can  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disruptions  now,  some  plants  will 
be  shut  down.  Jobs  will  have  to  be  cut  back 
Some  schools  may  close  Mass  transit  facili- 
ties will  be  strained  and  personal  travel  will 
be  curtailed. 

TIME    HAS    Btn«    OCT 

Long  lead  times — often  five  to  eight  years 

are  required  for  the  development  of  major 
new  energy  supplies.  Here  are  the  estimated 
time  spans  from  beginning  of  construction 
to  delivery  of  commercial  energy  for  each 
type  of  facility,  after  all  environmental 
permits  and  plans  are  approved. 

Nuclear  electric  generating  plants,  8  years. 

Poesll    fuel    electric    generating    plants     5 
years. 

New  oU   gas  production.  3  to  8  years 

Shale  oU  mine  retort,  4  years. 

CoiLl  gasification,  4  years. 

Alaskan  pipeline,  3  to  4  years. 

Refinery  construction,  3  years. 

Underground  coal  mines,  3  to  4  years 

Surface  coal  mines,  2  to  3  years. 

Because  of  the  long  lead  time,  we  should 
begin  work  immediately  on  ways  of  solving 
our  long-term  energy  needs  Our  objective 
should  be  to  regain  oxir  position  of  near  self- 
sufflcleney  in  energy  supplies  as  rapidly  as 
possible  The  UB.  has  an  adequate  resource 
bass.  We  need  a  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  utUlze  fully  our  po- 
tential resources.  It  Is  up  to  Industry  to 
work  hand-ln-hand  with  the  government  to 
develop  the  technology  and  know-how  for 
sonjs  of  our  more  promising  energy  souroes  of 
the  future. 

A  C41X  TO  AcnoiT 
l.  Every   American   must   understand    the 
serious  nature  of  our  energy  shortages  and 
make  a  personal  commitment  to  an  Immedi- 
ate and  vigorous  campaign  to  conserve  en- 


ergy. 

Oovemment  at  all  levels  should  establish 
necessary  regulations  for  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

Industry  should  introduce  crash  programs 
to  reduce  fuel  consumption,  through  In- 
creased efficiency  and  major  readjustments  of 
operations. 

■very  American  can  help  by  keeping  non- 
(sasentlAl  use  of  hu  car  to  a.  minimum  and 
by  drlrtng  at  moderate  speeds,  by  using  pub- 


lic transportation  and  participating  in  car 
pools,  by  maintaining  homes  and  offices  at 
lower  temperatures,  by  seeing  that  his  en- 
ergy-using equipment  Ls  operating  efficiently 
by  supporting  daylight-saving  on  a  year- 
round  basis:  by  Installing  weather-stripping, 
storm  windows  and  Insulation 

2.  Joint  government  Industry  action  should 
determme  national  energy  priorities  and  pro- 
grams Pooling  and  sharing  limited  energy 
resources  should  be  encourajced  and  coordi- 
nated. Major  airlines  are  reducing  excessive 
filght  schedules  to  conserve  Jet  fuel  .supplies. 
Utilities  have  also  lncrea.sed  p(_>ollng  of  re- 
gional electrical  output 

3.  Rationing  of  scarce  fuels  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  government  We  are 
concerned  that  voluntary  action  alone  will 
be  Inadequate.  Such  a  program  should  allo- 
cate scarce  fuels  to  priority  uses  having  a 
minimum  Impact  on  the  economy  and  the 
least  hardship  to  the  public 

4  A  sensible  balance  must  be  established 
between  environmental  goals  and  energy 
needs.  The  Federal  government  and  states 
should  reexamine  environmental  standards. 
Where  public  health  Is  not  involved,  changes 
should  be  made  to  encourage  development 
of  our  domestic  resources 

5  Automotive  emission  standards  should 
be  temporarily  held  at  present  levels  to  pre- 
clude the  need  for  unleaded  gasoline,  which 
requires  more  crude  oil  to  manufacture,  and 
to  prevent  further  adverse  effects  on  gasoline 
mileage 

6  Federal  and  state  reRiilatlons  which  have 
sharply  reduced  coal  production  without  Im- 
proving mine  safety  should  be  revised  Sur- 
face mining  of  coal  should  not  be  prohibited 
by  unrealistic  legislation  Large  scale  Invest- 
ments for  new  coal  mines  require  practical 
and   predictable   environmental    regulations 

7.  Industrial  use  of  natural  gas  should  be 
restricted  to  priority  purposes  New  planU 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  natural  gas 
under  boilers  Wherever  possible  Industry 
should  be  required  to  convert  over  a  period  of 
time  to  other  boUer  fuels 

8  Economic  Incentives  should  be  provided 
to  encourage  conservation  of  energy,  to  ac- 
hieve more  efficient  use  of  fuels,  to  accelerate 
growth  of  mass  transit,  and  to  develop  addi- 
tional sources  of  conventional  and  synthetic 
fuels. 

0.  And  finally,  the  US  should  make  every 
effort  to  establish  world  relations  which  will 
permit  full  and  unrestricted  trade  in  enerev 
supplies.  *-^ 

THERE  IS  AN  ANSWER 

The  public,  government  and  Industrv  must 
move  forward  together  to  meet  this  problem. 
Responsive,  meaningful  programs  will  de- 
mand sacrifices  and  greater  effort  from  all 
of  us  At  this  crucial  period  in  our  naUon's 
history.  It  la  eesentl*]  that  we  develop  a  co- 
operative, bipartisan  energy  program  bal- 
ancing the  needs  of  all  segments  of  society. 
CoirriNENTAL  Oil  Co.. 

Btamford.  Conn. 


CONCLU6IO.N   OF  .MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business'' 

The  PRFJSIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  concluded 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
ACT  OP   1973 

Tlie  Senate  re.'^umed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'B  2589'  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  President  and  State  and  local 
governments  to  develop  contingency 
plans  for  reducing  petroleum  consump- 
Uon.  and  •SBurlng  the  eontinuatlon  of 
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vital  public  services  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gency fuel  shortages  or  severe  disloca- 
tions in  the  Nation's  fuel  di.strlbution 
system,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  prevlou.s  order  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business.  S  2589.  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2589)  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  President  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  contingency  plans  for  re- 
ducing petroleum  consumption,  and  assur- 
ing the  continuation  of  vital  public  services 
in  the  event  of  emergency  fuel  shortages  or 
severe  dislocations  in  the  Nation's  fuel  dis- 
tribution system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  652  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre). 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Mclntyre 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  In 
order  to  take  up  an  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  , 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr,  John- 
ston is  as  follows: 

On  page  17  before  line  19,  Insert  the 
following: 

"ProrHded,  That  fuels  not  subject  to  regu- 
lation or  allocation  under  this  act  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  the  fuel  needs 
or  supplies,  of  geographic  areas  or  States  of 
the  United  States," 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  offered  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  equitable 
allocation  of  peitroleum  products  and 
fuel  around  the  regions  of  the  countrj- 
ajid  the  States  of  the  country.  This  was 
clearly  explained  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  as  not  amending  or  not  modify- 
ing that  requirement  of  the  petroleum 
allocation  bill  which  also  provided  for 
equitable  allocation  according  to  need, 
such  as  the  need  of  schools,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  priority  needs. 

Tlie  .Senator  from  Missouri  also  stated 
that  there  was  no  intent  to  regulate  any 
fuels  that  were  not  otherwise  regulated 
within  the  four  comers  of  S  2589,  the  bill 
under  consideration.  However,  there  was 
some  ambiguity  left,  and  this  amendment 
is  simply  to  clear  up  that  ambiguity, 
in  that  tho.se  fuels  which  are  not  regu- 
lated are  not  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  needs  of  each  State  and  each 
region  of  the  country.  Examples  are  in- 
trastate gas  not  otherwise  regulated,  and 
timber,  which  can  be  con.s;dered  as  a 
fuel.  ThLs  was  specifically  stated  on  yes- 
terday 

The  amendment  has  been  cleared  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr  EACLtTON).  as  well  as  the  majority 
and  minority,  and  I  ask  for  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


Hart  ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  the  Mclntyre 
amendment.  The  question  Is  on  the  Mc- 
lntyre amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Mclntyre 
amendment  be  deferred  momentarily  in 
order  that  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nttnn;  may  be  presented 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  my 
amendments  identified  as  No.  659,  as 
modified,  on  behalf  of  myself.  Mr,  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Javits,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  be 
added  a&  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  659),  as  modi- 
fled,  are  as  follows: 

Amendments  No,  859 

On  page  29.  after  line  21,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing as  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  : 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
small  business  enterprises  should  cooperate 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  In  achieving 
the  purjwses  of  this  Act  and  that  they  should 
have  their  varied  needs  considered  by  all 
levels  of  government  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  programs  provided  for  by  title  n. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  stated 
In  subsection  (8)  — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Small  Business  Administration 
(A)  shall  to  the  maximum  extent  p>o88lble 
provide  small  business  enterprises  with  full 
Information  concerning  the  provisions  of 
the  programs  provided  for  in  title  II  which 
particularly  affect  such  enterprises,  and  the 
activities  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  under  such  provisions,  and  ( B  i 
shall,  as  a  part  of  Its  annual  report,  pro- 
vide to  the  Congress  a  summary  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  programs  pro-vJded  for  In 
title  II  which  have  particularly  afiT^cted  such 
enterprises; 

"(2)  to  the  extent  feasible.  Federal  and 
other  governmental  bodies  shall  seek  the 
views  of  small  business  In  connection  with 
adopting  rules  and  regulations  under  the 
programs  provided  for  In  title  11  and  In  ad- 
ministering such  programs:  and 

"(3)  in  administering  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  In  title  II,  special  provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  all 
requests,  applications,  or  appeals  from  small 
business  enterprises." 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  being  propcsed  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  McIntyre,  Nelson, 
Javits,  and  Taft  as  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congres,s  that  small  business  con- 
cerns which  would  be  directly  affected  by 
this  legislation  in  many  ways  be  treated 
equitably.  This  amendment  does  not  sug- 
gest exemptions  for  small  business,  but 
contemplates  that  they  should  do  their 
fair  share  in  return  for  being  treated 
fairly. 


WHY    THLS    AMENDMENT    IS    WECESSAST 

Secretarj-  of  Commerce  Frederick  B 
Dent  predicted  this  week  that  some  busi- 
nesses will  be  forced  Into  failure  because 
of  current  energy  shortages.  The  Na- 
tional Emergency  Petroleum  Act  of  1973 
'  S.  2589 )  is  one  attempt  to  minimize  the 
Lmpact  of  these  shortages.  It  declares  a 
"national  petroleum  emergency"  and  au- 
thorizes conservation  measures  to  be 
taken  on  the  national,  State,  and  local 
levels.  It  will  affect  small  busmesses  di- 
rectly in  at  least  four  areas: 

First.  The  emergency  rationing  and 
conservation  program  under  section  203 
will  have  a  direct  impact  on  everj-  small 
business,  as  decisions  must  be  made  as  to 
which  business  functions  are  "vital  sen'- 
ices."  that  will  be  maintained;  and  which 
will  be  classified  as  "unnecessary  energy 
consumption"  that  will  be  curtailed. 

Second.  The  reduction  of  energ>-  con- 
sumption by  10-25  percent  by  way  of 
such  measures  as  limitations  on  oper- 
ating hours  of  commercial  establish- 
ments and  temperature  restrictions  on 
wholesale  and  retail  businesses,  also  un- 
der section  203. 

Third.  The  modification  of  transporta- 
tion carriers  routes,  rates,  and  level  cf 
operations  under  section  204. 

Fourth.  The  authority  to  adjust  the 
mix  of  products  of  domestic  refineries 
under  section  207. 

As  the  act  goes  into  operation,  it  is 
likely  that  a  series  of  problems  will  de- 
velop for  small  firms  under  these  and 
other  provisions. 

For  information,  there  are  reported  to 
be  8^2  million  operating  full-time  com- 
mercial businesses,  and  a  total  of  12  mil- 
lion business  enterprises  in  the  country. 
About  97  '2  percent  of  this  total  Eire  small 
business. 

These  small  companies,  partnerships, 
and  individual  proprietorships  are  the 
foundation  of  the  economy — particularly 
in  smaller  towns — providing  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  all  employment  na- 
tionally, and  somfewhere  aroimd  40  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  They 
also  provide  \-ital  goods  and  services  to 
manj-  pubUc  and  private  institutions. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  economic 
functions  performed  by  these  firms,  a 
large  nimiber  of  them  will,  almost  by  defi- 
nition, present  individual  cases  under 
any  national  control  program  of  this 
kind. 

Accordingly.  Senators  Mclim-Rz,  Nel- 
son, Javits,  Taft.  and  I,  and  other  Mem- 
bers, feel  that  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize these  small  business  difiBcultles 
early  before  it  is  too  late  for  thousands  of 
firms. 

WHAT    THE    AMENDMENT    WOrXD    DO 

Our  amendment  would  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  "varied  needs 
of  small  business  be  considered  by  all 
levels  of  Govfimment  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  eiergj-  conservation  program. 

In  order  tp  carry  out  this  policy,  the 
amendment*  recommends  that  "to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible"  governmental 
bodies  seek  the  views  of  small  business 
in  adopting  the  regulations   under  the 
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act  and  also  administering  tbem.  The 
amendment  also  urges  that  small  busi- 
ness applications  or  appeals  be  given  "ex- 
peditious handling." 

Finally,  the  amendment  woiJd  have 
the  SmGdl  Business  Administration  be- 
come knowledgeable  about  these  pro- 
grams so  that  the  agency  will  be  In  the 
position  to  help  the  small  business  com- 
munity comply  with  them. 

rO«M   or  THX   PKOPOSAL 

The  basic  framework  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  taken  directly  from  section  214 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act— Pub- 
lic Law  92-210.  December  22.  1971— with 
a  few  modifications.  The  format  of  both 
Is  a  sense  of  Congress  declaration,  be- 
cause both  economic  controls  and  the  en- 
ergj-  controls  are  so  far  reaching  that 
precision  at  the  beginning  Is  impractical. 
The  problem  at  the  outset  Is  to  raise 
small  business  problems  to  the  level  of 
vlsability. 

Our  amendment  does  not  suggest  ex- 
emptions for  small  business,  but  contem- 
plates that  they  should  do  their  fair 
share  In  return  for  being  fairly  treated. 
In  our  opinion  they  should  not  be  asked 
to  do  more  than  their  fair  share. 

OxiT  amendment  adds  the  suggestion 
that  SBA  monitor  and  report  on  the 
effect  of  these  emergency  measures  on 
small  business  in  Its  annual  report  which 
Is  presently  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
This  would  give  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  needed  Information  on  how 
these  programs  are  affecting  their  con- 
stituents, in  order  to  identify  what 
statutory  or  administrative  changes  may 
be  called  for.  Oiir  amendment  parallels 
the  prior  law  by  providing  a  focus  at  the 
Small  Business  Administration  so  that  a 
small  businessman  Is  not  helpless  and 
has  somewhere  to  go  In  Washington  if 
he  is  about  to  be  put  out  of  business  by 
imbalances  In  the  program. 

We  know  that  the  energy  conservation 
programs  contained  in  this  act  will  be 
applied  very  rapidly.  We  believe  that 
there  must  be  some  small  business  con- 
sciousness and  Input  at  an  early  stage 
before  the  rules  are  set  In  concrete  to  the 
disadvantage  of  many  small  Arms. 

The  press  has  reported  that  this  may 
be  "Energy  Week"  on  Capitol  Hill  I  be- 
lieve that  the  energy  problems  will  be 
with  us  for  many  weeks,  months,  and 
even  years.  I  feel  that  Congress  must  be 
careful  In  considering  emergency  action 
so  that  we  do  not  destroy  gains  that 
small  business  has  painfully  won  over 
many  years,  thereby  reducmg  competi- 
tion in  our  Nation. 

The  amendment  we  propose  today 
would  thus  give  statutory  recognition  to 
small  business— to  the  contributions 
they  can  make  to  the  success  of  energy 
conservation  and  the  mdivldual  problems 
which  they  will  surely  face  as  our  Na- 
tion moves  decisively  to  deal  with  the 
present  energy  crisis.  Later  this  month. 
I  plan  to  hold  public  hearings  to  gain  an 
early  assessment  of  how  these  many  pro- 
«rrams  are  affecting  the  small  business 
community. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Star-News 
Illustrating  the  seriousness  of  this  crisis 
for  business  Arms  be  printed  following 


my  remarks  lor  the  information  of  all 
concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

I  From  Vb«  WMblngton  Star-News.  Nov.   i3, 

1973) 
DwT   BxncTs    On.    PmcH    To    Cuasz    Soio 

BTTSUTXaSKS 

ComnMrca  8«cretAr>-  PrederlcX  B  Dent  said 
today  h»  expecta  some  companies  wm  be 
forced  out  of  buslneas  becauae  of  ttio  Impact 
of  energy  shortages. 

"We  know  that  within  our  competitive  svb- 
tem  there  will  be  those  companies  that  will 
flourtah  de^Jte  the  shortage,  deepite  the— 
fuel  aUocaUons  whUe  other  wir.  faU  because 
of  their  Impact."  Dent  told  the  Greater  Boa- 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  text  of  hte  re- 
marks was  released^  b ere. 

Dent  urging  corporations  to  begin  energy 
oonaervatlon  programs,  declared  that  the  fuel 
shortages  •wUl  be  quite  unlike  any  we  have 
seen  before  in  scope  or  duration." 

He  continued.  "I  cannot  state  emphatically 
enough  that  there  will  be  shortages,  not  only 
thla  winter,  but  for  quite  some  time  into  the 
foreseeable  future.  So  what  we  are  talking 
about  Is  a  bustnees'  abUlty  to  remain  func- 
tioning In  the  face  of  potential  plaiu  shut- 
down and  massive  employe  layoffs." 

Dent  said  that  currenUy  there  are  aocne 
companies  that  are  "thriving"  whUe  they 
face  scarce  fuel  supplies  because  they  have 
begun  "sound  energy  management  tech- 
niques." , 
^He  cltea  one  manufacturer  that  has  In- 
creased Ita  production  ao  percent  in  the  last 
two  years  even  though  its  energy  consump- 
tion hasn't  Increased. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Ntnoi'  in  supporting  a  small  business 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

Senator  Nttnn  has  Identified  the  major 
problem  of  small  buslne&ses  this  winter 
and  possibly  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Ali 
business  firms  use  petroleum  products 
both  as  fuels  and  as  raw  materials  They 
are  vitally  affected  by  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  this  bill. 

The  amendment  perceives.  I  believe 
the  most  sertous  problem  of  small  busi- 
ness under  these  programs  and  any  other 
emergency  machinery  of  thLs  kind— the 
smaller  firms  tend  to  get  loet  in  the  rash 
This  amendment  aims  at  rablng  <^mall 
business  difficulties.  In  all  their  variety 
to  the  level  of  vlsability  of  Federal.  State! 
and  local  governmental  authorities. 

The  proposal  is  patterned  after  a  pro- 
vision of  the  economic  stabilization  leg- 
^latlon  which  I  offered  .n  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  ana  which  subse- 
quently became  sectlor  214  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act — PubUc  Law  92- 
219.  This  provision  has  worked  In  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  and  I  believe  has  been 
helpful  to  small  business  under  price  and 
wage  controls.  For  this  reason  I  Joined 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Nuwns  amend- 
ment. 

Accordingly.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  putting  forward  this 
amendment,  and  lu-ge  its  adoption  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
as  modified. 

The  amendments  (No.  669).  as  modi- 
fled,  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
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ate  will  now  return  to  the  Mclntyre 
amendment. 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending  Mc- 
lntyre amendment  be  set  a.side  at  this 
time  and  that  we  proceed  to  consider 
another  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  any  more  right 
now. 

Very  well:  the  Senator  can  take  up 
his  other  amendment 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  pending 
amendment  bt  set  aside  and  that  we 
may  proceed  to  another  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  for  consideration  an  unprlnted 
amendment  to  S.  2589  Tills  amendment 
would  add  a  new  section  to  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Would 
the  Senator  send  his  ameuciinent  to  the 
desk  In  order  that  we  may  have  it  read? 

The  clerk  will  now  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  blU.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"S«c.  Nothing   contained    In   this   Act 

Btiail  be  Interpreted  or  construed  as  repealing 
or  amending  the  authority  contained  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  AUocaUon  Act  of 
1973  i<k>n.  Rept.  No    93-628.  Nov.  10.  1973)." 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  a  new  section  to 
the  bill  making  it  clear  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  National  Emergency 
Energ>-  Act  of  1973  shall  be  construed  m 
repealing  or  amending  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  which 
was  cleared  by  the  Senate  yesterdav  and 
sent  to  the  President 

As  we  all  know,  the  Senate  passed  this 
bill  initially  on  June  5  of  this  year  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  floor  manager.  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  the  mandat<>r>  alloca- 
tion bin  was  an  early  recofmltlon  of  the 
situation  In  which  we  now  find  ourselves 
and  strengthened  considerably  the  ini- 
tial langiiage  that  Senator  Eagleton  and 
I  included  In  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  providing  Presidential  allocation  au- 
thority for  petroleum  prrxlucts 

My  concern  is  that  the  bill  presently 
before  us  is  so  broad  ijxid  far  reaching 
that  It  should  be  made  clear  that  Con- 
gress' Intent  Ls  that  the  Emergency  En- 
ergy Act  is  supplemental  to.  rather  than 
superseding,  the  mandatory  petroleum 
allocation  bill. 

This  amendment  would  simply  make 
that  Intent  of  Congres.s  clear. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  may  I 
respond  to  my  good  friend  by  saying  that 
there  Is  no  ne«l  for  the  amendment  The 
mandatory  allocations  bill,  which  was 
sent  to  the  President  day  before  yester- 
day, completeij-  covers  this  problem. 

Second,  there  Is  nothing  in  the  pend- 
ing measure  that  modifies,  repeals,  or 
otherwise  changes  anything  in  the  Man- 
datory Allocations  Act  bearing  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 

I  wish  to  give  that  assurance  and  make 
it  a  part  of  the  legislative  historj-  of  the 
pending  measure. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, then,  that  the  manager,  and  the 
Senator  who  is  most  familiar  with  the 
terms  of  the  Mandatory  Allocation  Act, 
can  assure  me  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  we  are  presently  consider- 
ing that  will  repeal  or  amend  our  action 
and  that  It  will  stand  on  Its  own  two 
feet. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  jield 

Mr.  iL\NSEN.  I  subscribe  to  the  .state- 
ment Jiist  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington.  It  Ls  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  bill  as  was  ap- 
proved yesterday  does  do  all  the  things 
the  Senator  from  Washington  attributes 
to  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  .strong  asurances  from  both  the 
minority  manager  and  the  majority 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  at  this  time  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr  McINT^TlE  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  further  amendment  to  offer  at  this 
time,  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  12.  line  13.  after  the  word  "by" 
Insert  the  following:  "Insufficient  domestic 
refining  capacity," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  prcx:eed  to  the 
consideration   of   the   amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  ver5'  simple  amendment.  It  would 
add  to  the  section  of  the  bill  stating 
Congress  findings  that  shortages  were 
caused  not  only  by  those  factors  enumer- 
ated in  the  bill  but  also  Included  InsufB- 
clent  domestic   refining  capacity. 

As  we  know,  this  countrj'  is  using  ap- 
proximately 17  million  barrels  a  day  of 
crude  oil  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
only  have  the  capacity  to  refine  12.5  mil- 
lion barrels  of  product, 

I  feel  that  it  is  important  for  Congress 

to  Include  In  Its  findings  on  the  shortages 

of  oil  that  Insufficient  domestic  refining 

'       capacity   also  exists  and  that  this  has 

contributed  to  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  this  is 
a  clarifying  amendment.  It  is  a  helpful 
amendment  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
offering  It. 

I  am  very  pleased.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  and  minority  sides 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  [Put- 
ting the  question.]  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  Is  agreed  to.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  original  language. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  FORMER  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CARL  VINSON  ON  HIS 
90TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
November  18,  1973,  distinguished  leaders, 
friends,  and  relatives  from  throughout 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  throughout  the 
Nation  will  gather  at  Mercer  University 
in  Macon.  Ga.,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  his  90th  birth- 
day. 

Members  of  the  Senate  well  know  that 
Carl  Vinson's  name  is  one  that  will  live 
long  In  the  annals  of  this  Nation.  A  man 
of  tremendous  ability,  prophetic  fore- 
sight, and  unique  dedication.  Carl  Vin- 
son is  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  to 
ever  serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Bom  In  Baldwin  Coimty,  Ga.,  Carl 
Vinson  attended  Georgia  Military  Col- 
lege la  MilledgeviUe  and  graduated  from 
Mercer  Law  School  in  1902.  In  1905  he 
began  his  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  public  ofllce  when  he  was  appointed 
county  pitisecutor  for  his  home  county. 
After  serving  in  the  Georgia  Leglslattire 
for  4  years  and  as  a  county  judge,  Carl 
Vinson  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1914.  a  position  he 
held  until  his  retirement  in  1965.  His 
more  than  50  years  of  dedicated  service 
in  the  House  constitutes  a  record  never 
previously  achieved  by  any  man  In  our 
history,  and  one  that  will  likely  stand 
through  the  ages. 

Nine  Presidents,  over  40  Secretaries  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  more  than  50  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  sought  advice  from  this 
man  during  his  tenure  in  the  Congress, 
and  even  today  our  national  leaders  fre- 
quently travel  to  MilledgeviUe  to  seek 
his  sage  counsel. 

In  1930  Cairl  Vinson  became  chairman 
of  the  old  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  led  the  legislative  ef- 
fort for  the  development  of  the  two- 
ocean  Navy — a  Navy  "second  to  none." 

Then  in  1949,  Carl  Vinson  became 
chairman  of  the  recently  created  Armed 
Services  Committee.  At  its  helm,  this 
distinguished  legislator  dedicated  his 
service  to  the  establishment  of  an  unas- 
sailable national  defense.  Over  a  period 
of  almost  two  decades  he  became  known 
as  "the  principal  architect  of  American 
defense  policy." 

To  his  unending  sacrifices  and  tireless 
efforts  we  owe  the  strong  military  pos- 
ture we  enjoy  today.  No  man,  either  liv- 
ing or  dead,  has  exercised  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  defense  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Though  thousands  have  called  him 
Uncle  Carl.  I  have  always  been  doubly 
proud  to  claim  him  eis  my  real  Uncle  Carl 
since  this  distinguished  American  is  my 
grandmother's  brother. 

Though  a  dedicated  and  loyal  Demo- 
crat. Uncle  Carl  always  placed  national 
security  and  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 


above  partisan  politics.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, tiie  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  achieved  an  enviable,  possibly 
unparalleled,  reputation  for  nonpartisan 
deliberation. 

During  one  of  the  most  inspiring  years 
of  my  life,  from  1962  to  1963,  I  served  on 
the  legsd  staff  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  This  stimulating  and 
productive  year  played  a  significant  role 
in  shaping  my  own  political  and  personal 
philosophy. 

As  manj-  of  my  colleag:ues  know,  the 
late  President  Lyndon  Johnson  served 
part  of  his  House  apprenticeship  under 
Carl  Vinson,  and  was  fond  of  saying  that 
he  was  a  "graduate  of  Vinson  College." 
Other  present  and  former  Senators  such 
as  Henry  Jackson  and  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  also  are  proud  graduates  of  the 
same  school.  And  while  mj'  own  profes- 
sional association  with  Carl  Vinson  was 
somewhat  more  limited,  it  was  no  less 
inspiring. 

Of  the  many  lessons  I  have  learned 
from  him  over  the  years,  none  has  served 
me  better  than  his  constant  reminder 
that  the  essential  quality  of  a  statesman 
is  his  willingness  and  fortitude  to  take  a 
stand  in  the  best  Interests  of  America, 
even  If  such  a  position  may,  in  the  short 
run,  prove  politically  detrimental. 

I  also  remember  his  warning  on  many 
occasions,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  many 
aspiring  young  politicians,  that  the  UjS. 
Congress  has  always  had  a  substantial 
representation  of  Members  who  cling  too 
closely  to  the  immediate  Interests  of  their 
constituents,  while  America  has  always 
been  in  need  of  leaders  who  place  the 
overall  good  of  the  Nation  at  the  top 
of  their  priority  list. 

Carl  Vinson's  service  to  the  Nation.  In 
this  respect  and  many  others,  has  been 
unequaled.  He  is  beloved  by  the  people 
of  Georgia  and  by  those  who  served  in 
the  Congress  and  in  top  leadership  roles 
in  our  Government  during  his  many 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Today,  as  he  approaches  his  90th 
birthday,  he  Is  still  \igorous,  and  strong 
of  body  and  mind.  And  his  days  continue 
to  be  so  full  and  active  that  they  put 
younger  men  to  shame.  In  both  his  active 
career  and  his  life  in  retirement,  he  has 
created  a  mcxlel  of  perfection  that  few 
will  ever  achieve  but  to  which  all  men, 
and  particularly  aU  politicians,  should 
aspire. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  will  want  to 
join  with  me  in  saying,  "Happy  Birthday, 
Uncle  Carl;  and  may  the  Nation  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  your  wisdom  for  many  more 
years." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleague  a  poem,  a  lovely  and 
beautiful  tribute  to  Carl  Vinson.  The 
poem  was  written  by  Mattle  Richards 
Tyler,  an  award-winning  poet-editor. 
The  poem.  "The  Defender."  is  dedicated 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  his 
90th  birthday. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
poem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Thx  DcrrNDCx  HoNOkABLX  CutL  Vnvsoif 

(Od  hU  ninetieth  birthday) 
Within  our  Nation's  Capitol  you  served 
For  fifty  fruitful  dedicated  years ! 
Tour    Impeccable    course    of    honor    never 

swerved. 
Your  faith  in  God  and  country  held  no  fecui. 
Tou  were  magnificent  when  war  prevailed! 
With  pnde.  you  watched  the  fleet  sail  bravely 

Tou   suffered   with   our   troops;    you   never 

failed 
To  bid  Oodspeed  to  pilots  In  the  sky. 

Within  your  heart  a  deep  conviction  burned 
That  strong  defense  remain  Intact,  "a  mustl" 
We  carry  on  your  torch  .   .   .  and  are  con- 
cerned 
To  hold  America's  Oefeoae  in  trust. 
By  land,  by  sea,  by  air  we  send  today 
Our  gratitude — because  you  passed  this  way 
Mattix  Ricbaros  Ttxxb. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  get- 
ting to  know  Carl  Vinson. 

I  must  say  that  his  contributions  to 
the  Nation  are  not  fully  understood  by 
many  Americans.  Carl  Vinson  was  really 
the  father  of  the  American  Navy,  the 
modem  Navy. 

,  We  have  been  talking  about  an  energ>- 
bill  at  great  length.  One  of  the  things 
we  have  looked  at,  of  course,  is  the  pos- 
sible use  of  the  naval  petroleimi  reserves 
Bs  a  means  of  helping  out  In  this  emer- 
gency. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
father  of  those  reserves  was  tlmt  percet>- 
tlve  man  from  Georgia,  former  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Vinson. 

Many  years  ago.  he  authored  a  bill 
setting  up  the  system  of  naval  petroleum 
reserves  In  this  year  of  1973  we  And  that 
that  foresight  of  Carl  Vinson  may  well 
save  the  day  In  connection  with  some  of 
the  vital  energy  rieeds  we  have  In  our 
country. 

Mr  President,  no  one  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  more  helpful  to  me 
as  a  youthful  Representative  than  Carl 
Vinson.  He  was  a  compassionate,  under- 
standing man  who  was  deeply  Interested 
and  concerned  with  the  problems  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  The  results  of  his  Interest  In 
the  well  being  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
free  world  will  live  on  long  after  he  has 
Pfused  on. 

In  honoring  this  great  American  I 
Join,  I  am  sure,  with  all  of  our  colleagues 
as  well  as  with  one  of  the  distinguished 
relatives  of  Carl  Vinson,  our  este^ned 
colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  NuwN).  who  is  carrying  on  In 
the  Carl  Vinson  tradition,  an  honorable, 
noble  tradition  that  makes  us  all  proud 
to  be  Americans. 

Mr  NUNN  Mr  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  state- 
ment. I  have  talked  with  Uncle  Carl 
many  times  about  the  di,stingiiished 
Senator  from  Washington  He  has  the 
greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
abilities  and  capabUitles  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington.  He 
considers  the  Senator  from  Washington 
to  be  one  of  the  graduates  of  what  has 
been  known  over  the  years  as  the  Carl 
Vinson  school.  I  think  he  takes  great 
pride  In  the  prowess  the  Senator  from 
Washington  displays  in  the  fields  of  na- 
tional defense  and  national  energy  and 


many  other  fields.  He  will  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  In  a 
lighter  vein.  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
Carl  Vinson  was  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  for  many  years.  When 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  were  merged 
Into  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

We  used  to  kid  him  when  he  would 
bring  up  a  bill  for  consideration  on  the 
floor  and  ask  him:  "Are  you  wearing  the 
flag  of  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  or  of 
the  general  of  the  armies  or  of  the  gen- 
eral of  the  air  force  today?" 

We  had  that  fine  way  of  handling  con- 
flicts in  the  services  which  helped  to 
bring  about  the  first  uniformity  of  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States. 


NATIONAL  EN'EROY  EIC£ERGENCY 
ACT  OF   1973 

The  Senate  coitinued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (8  2589)  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  President  and  State 
and  local  governments  to  develop  contin- 
gency plans  for  reducing  petroleum  con- 
sumption, and  assuring  the  oxittnuatlon 
of  vital  public  services  in  the  event  of 
emergency  fuel  shortages  or  severe  dls- 
locaUons  In  the  Nation  s  fuel  dlstrtbuUon 
system,   and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Paul  Haygood, 
of  my  staff,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  and  votes 
on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Mclntyre  amend- 
ment is  pending 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  iMr  Bent- 
sn*)  may  offer  his  aunendment  at  this 
time  and  that  the  Mclntyre  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICElTWlthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  80.  Une  3fl.  aft^"code"  Insert  the 
foUowlng:  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  no  program  shall  In  any 
event  be  Implemented  upon  less  than  five 
days  notice  to  permit  receipt  of  written  or 
oral  comment  on  the  proposed  program." 

On  page  31.  strike  lines  1  through  12  and 
Insert  the  following:  "Any  agency  author- 
ized by  the  President  to  Usue  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  under  this  Act  shall  provide 
for  the  making  of  such  adjustmenu.  con- 
sistent with  the  other  pxirposes  of  this  Act. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  special  hard- 
ships. Inequity  or  an  unfair  distribution  of 
btirdens  and  shall  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  It.  establish  procedures  which  are  avail- 
able to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
an  Interpretation,  modification,  or  reclslon 
of,  or  an  exception  to  or  exemption  from, 
such  rules,  regulatlor.s.  and  orders  If  such 
person  is  aggrieved  by  the  denial  of  a  request 
for  such  action  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, he  may  request  a  review  of  such  derual 


by  the  agency  The  age.icy  shall,  in  regu:a- 
tlons  prescribed  by  It.  establish  appropriate 
procedures,  including  a  hearing  where 
deemed  advisable,  for  considering  such  re- 
quests for  action  under  this  section." 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  two  \ery  specific 
chancres  in  the  language  of  the  bill  con- 
cerning the  administrative  procedures  to 
be  followed  under  the  act 

The  first  Is  an  amendment  to  section 
309(a>  of  the  bill  which  would  add  an 
additional  sentence  requiring  that  no 
program  be  Implemented  without  giving 
at  least  5  days  notice  to  permit  w*ritten 
or  oral  comment  The  bill  as  presently 
written  reUins  the  notice  and  rule- 
making language  of  Uie  Administralive 
Procedure  Act  but  there  Is  an  exception 
clause  in  that  act.  5  U.S.C.  553(d)(3), 
which  would  allow  the  agency  to  Imple- 
ment rules  without  giving  an>-  notice  at 
all.  This  clause  has  been  invoked  a  num- 
ber of  times  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
in  its  procedures  and  the  re.suJus  have 
Invariably  been  disruptive.  It  .seems  to 
me  an  elementary  consideration  of  fair- 
ness to  allow  an  affected  party  to  learn 
above  a  Government  decision  before  It  Is 
Implemented  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  comment  If  he  so  deslre.s. 

The  5-day  notice,  which  would  be  re- 
quired by  this  amendment,  should  give 
an  Interested  party  time  to  make  hLs  ob- 
Jectlofis  known  to  a  decision  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  Government  to 
move  with  necessary  speed.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  a  balance  between  these 
two  needs  be  maintained  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  m>-  amendment 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
also  deals  with  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures proscribed  under  tills  bill.  It 
woiild  amend  section  309(b'  by  requir- 
ing the  agency  Implementing  rules  imder 
the  act  to  observe  certain  rules  of  fair- 
ness and  equal  burden  sharing  In  Its  pro- 
gram. In  the  long  run.  and  these  pro- 
grams may  well  have  a  life  beyond  1 
year,  the  energy  programs  we  are  au- 
thorizing today  will  only  be  acceptable 
to  the  public  If  they  are  designed  and 
carried  out  In  a  manner  that  Is  fair  and 
which  results  in  an  even  sharing  of  the 
burden  by  us  all. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
require  the  rulemaking  agency  to  m.ike 
adjustments  In  its  programs  to  avoid 
special  hardships.  Inequity,  or  an  unfair 
distribution  of  the  biirdens  Imposed  by 
the  act.  At  the  present  time,  there  Is  no 
language  requiring  the  consideration  of 
such  equity  Issues  and  I  feel  that  unless 
we  place  such  a  requirement  In  the 
statute  iUelf  we  run  the  risk  of  estab- 
lishing an  arbitrary  rulemaking  agency 
that  ignores  elementary  Issues  of  fair- 
ness and  seriously  undermines  the  public 
support  for  this  program. 

I  support  the  purposes  of  this  emer- 
gency energy  bill  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  done  a  tremendous 
Job  In  bringing  It  before  us  In  such  a 
short  time  I  feel  this  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  act  In  Its  administrative 
procedures  and  I  urge  adoption  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  we 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  congratulate  him  for 
significantly   Improving   the   bill   which 
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has  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  an  emergency  measure  of  this 
type  under  the  demands  of  time,  with- 
out the  time  to  put  the  machinery  to- 
gether with  the  kind  of  consideration 
that  Is  clearly  needed.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  we  will  have  inequities  and 
dlflQcult  situations  arise  which  must  be 
adjusted. 

What  this  amendment  does  Is  allow 
time  to  adjust  those  differences,  allow- 
ing 5  day's  time  to  comment  on  regula- 
tions before  they  are  promulgated,  and 
allowing  for  adjustments  in  the  event  of 
extraordinarily  difficult  situations. 

We  think  it  significantly  improves  the 
bill,  and  we  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  urge  it<^  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    6S3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  'No.  652)  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrbk 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment 'No.  652)  offered  yesterday,  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Section  207  add  the  new 
subsection : 

(f)  Pursuant  to  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  (but  without  regard  to  the  phrase 
"and  to  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  Im- 
pact of  abnormal  foreign  demand"  In  Sec- 
tion 3(2)  (A)  of  such  Act),  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  limit  the  export  of  gasoline, 
number  2  fuel  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  or  any 
other  petroleum  product  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 
Mr    McINTYRE    Mr    President,  as  a 

result  of  conversations  held  with  minor- 
ity members,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fanning  ,  and  as.sociates,  we  have 
decided  that  this  modification  will  ac- 
complish the  result  that  I  intend. 

I  would  just  like  to  say.  In  support  of 
It: 

First.  The  legislation  that  we  are 
amending,  the  National  Emergency  E:n- 
ergy  Act  of  1973.  Is  only  in  effect  for  1 
year. 

Second.  The  amendment  gives  the 
President  authority  to  halt  exports;  it 
does  not  require  him  to  do  so. 

Third  The  Pre-^ldent  himself  has  in- 
formed Congre.ss  that  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act  that  he  does  not  have 
the  fiexlblUty  he  needs  to  deal  with  the 


export  of  scarce  commodities  and  has 
requested  amending  langruage  to  that  act 
to  give  iiim  greater  flexibility. 

Fourth.  Yesterday,  Senator  Fannin  In- 
dlctated  his  concern  that  this  amend- 
ment might  be  used  by  the  President  to 
cut  off  oil  products  that  we  supply  to 
Mexico  and  to  some  of  our  other  friends. 
I  should  like  to  point  out,  as  I  just  said, 
that  this  amendment  only  provides  the 
President  with  the  authority  to  control 
exports.  More  importantly,  however,  Is 
that  section  202 (b»  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  Into  imderstandings,  £ur- 
rangements.  and  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries  with  respect  to  trade  in 
fossil  fuels  and  that  any  formal  agree- 
ment entered  into  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  approval  but  during  that 
time  the  agreement  would  remain  oper- 
ative. My  amendment,  combined  with 
section  202(bi  of  the  blU  should  give  the 
President  the  fiexibillty  to  handle  Indl- 
\-1dual  cases  such  as  that  Senator  Fan- 
.MN  pointed  out  with  Mexico. 

Fifth.  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear 
what  the  real  Intent  of  this  amendment 
Is.  Apparently,  beginning  this  summer,  a 
few  oil  companies  having  refineries  In 
the  United  States  realized  a  way  to  get 
out  from  under  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil's price  rules  on  petroleum  products. 
This  was  done  by  shipping  overseas  a 
tankerload  of  product  on  which  there 
are  presently  no  export  controls  and  then 
reshipping  either  that  same  product  or 
a  like  amount  back  Into  the  United 
States  free  of  export  controls. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Morton 
asking  that  I  be  suppUed  with  a  list  of 
the  companies  exporting  distillate  but, 
as  yet,  have  not  received  a  response.  The 
primary  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is 
to  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
step  In  and  stop  exports  of  finished 
product  whose  purpose  is  primarily  to 
avoid  domestic  price  controls. 

This  morning's  paper  has  a  headline 
on  the  front  page  entitled  "Fuel  Experts 
Cite  Danger  of  1974  Recession."  I  simply 
cannot  accept  a  continuation  of  exports 
of  finished  products  out  of  this  country 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  avoid  Fed- 
eral pricing  policies. 

This  is  the  thrust  of  my  amendment 
and.  as  I  said  earlier,  section  202(b'  of 
the  bill  should  clearly  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  deal  with  situations  such 
as  that  described  by  Senator  Fannin. 
The  situaUon  is  critical.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  rationing  and  conservation 
measures,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  cut 
consumption  of  energy  in  this  cotmtry 
by  25  percent  4  weeks  after  passage 

If  we  are  to  ask  the  American  people 
to  cut  one-fourth  of  their  energy  use, 
then  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
also  make  sure  that  loopholes  do  not  re- 
main whereby  a  few  unscrupulous  oil 
companies  can  use  a  provision  in  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council's  price  regulations 
to  export  domestically  refined  finished 
product  and  then  import  that  same  prod- 
uct at  a  substantial  price  Increase  to  be 
borne  by  the  American  public. 

This  Is  grossly  unfair  and  should  be 
stopped  Immediately. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as 
modified 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  modifying  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  in 
the  area  of  trade  we  can  run  into  some 
very  complex  problems.  The  last  thing 
that  we  want  to  do  is  Include  any  lan- 
giiage  In  an  amendment  that  would  be 
cause  for  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
friendly  countries.  I  just  want  to  say — 
and  I  shall  file  a  more  detailed  statement 
later — that  the  pending  amendment,  in 
my  judgment,  will  not  cause  that  kind 
of  development. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  there 
have  been  some  abuses  In  the  process 
of  the  export  of  petroleum  products,  in 
which  some  firm  or  firms  may  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  relative  price 
situations  here  and  abroad  to  the  detri- 
ment of  a  critically  short  fuel  market  in 
the  United  States  and  that  those  who 
will  suffer  as  a  result.  This  amendment, 
if  I  imderstand  my  good  friend  from 
New  Hampshire's  Intent  will  deal  with 
those  bad  practices.  It  is  not  intended  in 
any  way  to  cause  an  adverse  situation 
to  devleop  In  our  good  relations  with 
friendly  countries. 

I  therefore  am  pleased  to  accept  the 
Senator's  amendment,  Eind  I  commend 
him  for  the  modification  that  he  has 
made  in  order  to  resolve  some  sunbigui- 
ties   that   might   be   misinterpreted. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

With  further  regard  to  my  yesterday's 
remarks  about  the  dangers  of  export 
controls.  I  would  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing pomts: 

First.  The  United  States  Imports  far 
more  petroleum  than  it  exports.  Dur- 
ing 1972  the  United  States  Imported  ap- 
proximately- 4.7  million  barrels  per  day. 
During  this  same  period  the  United 
States  exported  approximately  222,000 
barrels  dally  of  petroleimi  products,  of 
which  38  percent  was  petroleum  coke 
which  was  surplus  to  the  U.S.  needs.  Also 
Included  were  substantial  quantities  of 
lubricating  oils — 18.4  percent — which  are 
high  value  products  contributing  posi- 
tively to  the  balance  of  trade.  The  re- 
maining exports  represent  a  variety  of 
products  including  residual  fuel  oil  to 
be  used  as  fuel,  to  the  extent  at  about 
31,000  barrels  per  day — 14.8  percent — 
which  was  exported  primarily  to  Mexico 
and  Canada  in  cross  border  trading.  Each 
of  these  countries  are  suostantiaJ  ex- 
porters to  the  United  States.  This  move- 
ment of  required  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  across  borders  provides 
an  economical  method  of  supplying  de- 
mand with  product  from  the  nearest  re- 
fining center. 

The  United  States  is  seeking  to  import 
larger  and  larger  quantities  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  approximately  4S- 
50  percent  of  petroleum  used  In  the 
United  States  will  t)e  imported  by  1980. 
Very  substantial  exports  are  required 
during  the  short  term.  It  is  not  antici- 
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pated  that  exports  will  change  signif- 
icantly. Theiifferentlal  In  prices  be- 
tween theTTnlte^-States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  now  encourage  exports  of  pe- 
troleum products.  This  situation  Is  not 
expected  to  continue  over  the  long  term. 
If  prices  are  at  a  parity  It  can  be  antici- 
pated that  only  productcS  surplus  to  the 
United  States  will  be  exported. 

To  place  export  controls  on  petroleiim 
and  Its  products  in  order  to  serve  a  short 
term  purpose  would  make  the  United 
States  vulnerable  to  the  possibility  other 
foreign  refining  centers  would  Justify  re- 
taliatory action  based  upon  this  action 
by  the  United  States.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  urge  other  nations  to  Increase 
exports  to  the  United  States  while  we 
at  the  same  time  were  Imposing  export 
restrictions. 

The  primary  moving  force  to  Impose 
restrictions  upon  petroleum  and  Its 
products  Is  recent  shipments  of  distillates 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  short 
of  distillates.  A  substantial  volume  of 
these  exports  were  to  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  and  Venezuela.  These  distillates 
were  used  to  facilitate  movement  of 
products  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  shipments  not  In  the 
normal  pattrm  of  trade  were  the  ship- 
ments to  European  countries.  These 
shipments  probably  would  not  have 
occurred  except  for  the  price  differential, 
however,  the  shipments  represent  less 
than  approximately  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  US  reqxilrement  for 
distillate  Exports  of  this  magnitude  <ire 
not  a  threat  to  US.  supply.  •^ 

Second.  The  United  States  generally 
has  advocated  expansion  of  foreign  trade 
and  has  only  with  reluctance  adopted 
Import  or  export  controls.  The  authority 
for  such  controls  exists  in  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1969.  Not  only  would  it  be 
contrary  to  an  existing  long-term  policy 
to  Impose  export  controls,  but  It  would 
also  be  redundant  in  that  the  authority 
to  do  so  already  exists.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  there  are  many  other  prod- 
ucts other  than  petroleum  products  that 
are  pressing  continuously  for  invocation 
of  the  act  In  order  to  protect  those  prod- 
ucts It  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  similar 
le^slatlon  for  other  products  moving 
farther  away  from  the  concept  of  free 
trade. 

By  way  of  further  background  ma- 
terial. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pnnted  In  the  Record  at  this  polat  chap- 
ter 1  of  a  recent  NPC  report .^^ 

There  being  no  obJectionTuie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

P»XD«>rLAL    OtnXOOK 

Prior  to  the  resrmiptlon  of  the  Middle  East 
connict  In  early  October  1973.  It  had  been 
anticipated  that  petroleum  supply  a^d  de- 
mand In  the  United  States  would  b«  In  very 
tenuous  balance  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1974.  Deeplte  the  forecasted  dampening  in 
economic  activity,  product  demands  partic- 
ularly dUtlUate  and  residual  fuel  oils,  were 
expected  to  continue  their  vigorous  expan- 
sion of  the  past  several  years.  With  domestic 
production  of  petroleum  liquids  declining 
slightly,  the  pre-denlal  »upply  demand  bal- 
ance required  the  scheduling  of  sharply  In- 
creased Imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
products.  A  comparison  of  the  principal  pre- 
denlal  supply/demand  components  for  the 
first  quarters  of  1973  and  1974  la  shown  m 
Table  1. 
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Total  demand  In  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 
projected  at  19.8  mlUlon  barrels  per  day. 
would  be  1.3  mUUon  barrels  per  day  or  7 
percent  greater  than  one  year  earlier.  In- 
ventory drawdown,  a  seasonal  occurrence 
during  the  flr«t  quarter,  was  projected  to  be 
248  thousand  barrels  per  day  greater  than 
In  1973    With  required  supply  Increasing  at 

1.0  million  barrels  per  day  and  domestic 
production  declining  at  0.1  mlUlon  barrela 
per  day.  total  required  Imports,  after  ac- 
counting for  processing  gain,  were  placed  at 
74   million   barrels  per   day.   an   Increase  of 

1.1  million  barrels  per  day  or  18  percent  over 
the  1973  first  quarter  level  Thus,  imptorts  as 
a  f>ercent  of  total  required  supply  would 
have  reached  B9  percent. 

SOtJKC*  OF  IMPOBTS 

Crude  oU  Imports  Into  the  United  States 
during  the  first  7  months  of  1973  are  shown 
In  Table  Imports  from  Organization  of  Arab 
Petroleum  and  Exporting  Countries  (OAPEC) 
were  In  the  order  of  800  thousand  barrels  per 
day  during  this  period,  the  remaining  re- 
quirements being  made  up  prlmarUy  from 
Canada.  Venezuela,  Nigeria.  Iran  and  Indo- 
nesia. However.  Incremental  crude  oU  to  ac- 
commodate rapidly  escalating  Import  re- 
quirements during  the  third  quarter  had  to 
be  scheduled  largely  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
For  November  1973  Imports  from  OAPEC  na- 
tions were  originally  scheduled  to  have  been 
about  1.2  million  barrels  per  day 

Product  Imports  during  the  first  half  of 
1973  are  shown  in  Table  3.  During  that  pe- 
riod, total  product  Imports  were  In  the  order 
of  3  0  million  barrels  per  day.  consisting  pri- 
marily of  residual  and  distillate  fuel  oil  re- 
ceived from  Venezuela  and  the  Caribbean 
area.  In  the  third  quarter,  product  Imports 
likewise  expanded  very  rapidly  with  increas- 
ing amounts.  Including  gasoline,  coming 
from  Western  Europe  refineries.  Por  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  required  product  Imports 
were  estimated  to  reach  3.7  million  barrvls 
per  day. 

on.  IMPORT  DENIAL  STTTJATIOW 

In  mid-October  1973,  the  Arab  nations  an- 
nounced a  series  of  cutbaclts  of  oU  exports 
to  the  United  States  and  to  countries  supply- 
ing refined  products  to  the  United  States. 
The  Initial  effect  of  these  denials  Is  expected 
to  be  an  Imports  reduction  of  about  2  0  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  from  pre-denlal  levels, 
consisting  of  U  mlUlon  barrels  per  day  of 
crude  oil  and  0.8  million  barrels  per  day  of 
products.  The  Impact  of  Uj3  Import  receipts 
wUl  be  delayed  about  30  to  35  days  from 
the  date  of  denial,  because  of  the  one-way 
sailing  time  for  tank  ships  carrying  crude 
oU  from  Middle  East  loading  ports. 
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TABU  3.— U.S.   IMPORTS  OF  REflNED  PRODUCTS, 
JANUARY-JUNE    1973 

|ln  miUKKis  at  barrels  per  day| 
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Announcements  of  additional  Arab  pro- 
duction cutback  plus  the  secondary  effect* 
of  those  cutbacks  on  the  supply  situation  la 
other  nations  lead  the  C-ommlttee  to  t>«Ueve 
that  the  United  States  wUi  be  denied  approxi- 
mately 3  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end 
of  the  year  ThLs  denial  Is  oonaldered  to  be 
1.8  million  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  and 
1.3  million  barrels  per  day  of  refined  prod- 
ucts. As  noted  earlier,  the  reality  of  the  cur- 
rent denial  closely  paraUels  the  theoretical 
denial  situation  postulated  In  the  Beorvtary 
of  the  Interior's  original  request  to  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council's  Committee  on 
Emergency  Prepa.-ednesa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
'No  652)  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.  McIntyre)  ,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  ms  amendment  on  unemployment  In- 
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surance,  which  is  at  the  desk,  and  ask 
that  it  bf  stated. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will   be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Add  a  new  title  IV.  "AasUtance  to  Persons 
Adversely  Affected  By  This  Act,"  as  follows: 

Sec.    401.    AssisTANre   to    Pi»son8    Untm- 

PIOTTD    KB    A    RB8tri.T    nr    THIS    AcT  — <&)     The 

President  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
frrants  to  States  to  provide  to  any  Individual 
imemployed.  If  such  unemployment  resulted 
from  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
this  Act  aiid  was  In  no  way  due  to  the  fault 
of  such  Individual,  such  assistance  as  the 
President  deems  appropriate  while  such  In- 
dividual Is  unemployed  Such  assistance  to  a 
State  shall  provide  xinder  such  a  grant  shall 
be  available  to  Individuals  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation  and 
Individuals  who  have  otherwise  exhausted 
their  eligibility  for  such  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  shall  continue  as  long  as  un- 
employment In  the  area  caused  by  such  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  continues  (but 
not  less  than  six  months)  or  until  the  In- 
dividual Is  reemployed  In  a  suitable  position, 
but  not  longer  than  two  years  after  the  In- 
dividual becomes  eligible  for  such  assistance. 
Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  amount  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  procrajn  of  the  State  In 
which  the  employment  kiss  occurred  and 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  of  private  In- 
come protection  insurance  compensation 
available  to  such  Individual  for  such  period 
of  unemployment. 

(b)  ( 1 1  Food  &rA»o»s — Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that,  as  a  result  of  any  such 
employment  loss,  low-income  tvouseholds  are 
unable  to  purchase  adequate  amounts  of  nu- 
trltioiLS  food,  the  President  Is  authorized, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
prescribe  to  distribute  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  coujxin  allotments  to  such 
households  pursuant  to  the  provl.<iions  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and 
to  make  surplus  commodities  available. 

(3)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Is  authorized  to  continue  to 
ntak»  such  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households 
for  so  long  as  he  determines  necessary,  taking 
Into  consideration  such  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  including  the  cnnsequenxres  of 
the  employment  loas  on  the  earning  power  of 
the  households,  to  which  assistance  Is  made 
available  under  this  section 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
as  amended,  except  as  they  relate  to  the 
availability  of  food  stamps  In  such  an  em- 
ployment loss. 

(c)  Rethploymknt  Assibtancs — The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  reemployment  assistance  services 
under  other  laws  of  the  United  States  to  any 
such  Individual  so  unemployed.  As  one  ele- 
ment of  such  reemployment  asBlstance  serv- 
ices, such  Secretary  shall  provide  to  any  such 
unemployed  Individual  who  Is  u liable  to  find 
reemployment  In  a  suitable  position  within 
a  reasonable  distance  from  home,  assistance 
to  relocate  in  another  area  where  such  em- 
ployment Is  available  Sach  assistance  may 
Include  reasonable  costs  of  seeking  such  em- 
ployment and  the  coet  of  moving  his  family 
and  household  to  the  location  of  his  new 
employment. 

(d)  Smaix  Businiss  Loans. — (1)  The 
President,  acting  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  loans  (which  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection   shall    include   participation 


In  loans)  to  aid  In  flnauclng  any  project  in 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  conduct  of  activi- 
ties or  the  acquisition,  construction,  or  al- 
teration of  faculties  (including  machinery 
and  equipment)  required  by  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  this  Act.  for  applicants 
both  private  and  public  (Including  Indian 
tribes  I .  which  have  been  approved  for  such 
assistance  by  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  State  or  p>olltlcal  subdivision  thereof  in 
which  the  project  to  be  financed  is  located 
and  which  agency  or  Instrumentality  (in- 
cluding units  of  general  purptoee  local  gov- 
ernment! is  directly  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  economic  development  in  such  State 
or  subdivision,  and  which  have  been  certi- 
fied by  such  agency  or  Instrumentality  as 
requiring  the  loan  successfully  to  remain  In 
operation  or  at  previous  levels  of  employ- 
ment. 

(2)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  ternw  and  conditions 
as   the   President    determines  except   that — 

(A)  no  loan  shall  be  made  unless  It  is 
determined  that  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment; 

(B)  no  loan.  Including  renewals  or  exten- 
sion thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a 
period  exceeding  thirty  years: 

(C)  loans  made  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  but  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
j>er  anniun; 

(D)  loans  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
coet  to  the  applicant  of  acquiring,  con- 
structing, or  altering  the  facility  or  project; 

lE)  the  total  of  all  loans  to  any  single 
applicant  shall  not  exceed  81.000.000:  and 

(F)  the  facility  or  project  has  been  cer- 
tified by  the  regulatory  authority  as  neces- 
sary to  c-omply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act 

(ei  Appropwations. — There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(f)  RrpoBT  To  Congress. — The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  This  section  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
annually  thereafter.  The  repyort  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  include  an  estimate  of 
the  funds  which  would  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement this  section  In  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing three  years 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  occur  at  11:15  a.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
.^BOUREZK).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Hie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief  in  my  opening  remarks. 
May  I  say,  first,  that  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  be  at  the  White  House 
at  10:30  a.m.  today  for  the  signing  of 
the  Alaska  pipehne  bill.  It  is  for  that 


reason  we  have  tried  to  set  a  specific 
time,  which  we  have  done,  for  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  pending  amendment 

Mr  President,  Uie  amendment,  in  es- 
sence, is  identical  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Randolph  and  adopted 
by  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  surface  mining  bill.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  strongly 
supports  the  objectives  of  this  amend- 
ment to  lessen  the  adverse  impact  of  the 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act  on  em- 
ployees in  the  mdustries  and  businesses 
that  win  be  affected.  I  commend  our  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph'' for  first  stressing  the  importance 
of  this  type  of  pro\ision  during  consider- 
ation of  the  surface  mining  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits and  assistance  to  perscKis  adversely 
affected  by  actions  taken  in  compliance 
^ith  this  act. 

I  think  that  the  statements  made  this 
morning  and  yesterday  hy  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  dramatize  the  serious  am- 
nomlc  problem  facing,  the  Nation,  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  shortages  of 
gasoline,  shortages  of  heating  and  fuel 
oil.  that  we  have  neglected  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  collateral  impact  of  the 
energy  shortage. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  collateral 
impact  economically  can  be  far  more 
serious  than  the  direct  Impact  of  energy 
fuel  shortages,  as  has  been  described 
here  during  the  course  of  debate  on  this 
bill  and  on  the  other  energy  bills. 

There  Is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  in  order  that  the  States  can 
meet  their  obligations  to  connection  with 
any  possible  economic  crisis  that  may 
develop  as  a  result  of  the  ongoing 
shortages. 

We  hope  that  there  will  not  be  need 
for  It.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is 
well  to  be  prepared,  and  adequately  pre- 
pared, to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic aidjustments  growing  out  of  this 
crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
>ields  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  jield. 

Mr.  AEKEN.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  whole  amendment,  but  I  no- 
tice it  applies  to  those  who  become  in- 
voluntarily unemployed  because  of  the 
act  which  we  may  pass  within  the  next 
2  or  3  weeks. 

What  about  the  person  who  can  still 
be  employed  but  because  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  Imposed,  would  bring  his  In- 
come down  to  half  what  it  would  be  if  he 
could  get  the  gas  necessary  to  reach  his 
normal  place  of  employment,  which  may 
be  20,  30,  40  miles  away? 

Is  there  a  provision  In  the  amendment 
which  would  enable  the  States,  through 
their  allocation  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  make  up  for  this  loes  of 
salary.  He  might  wtmt  to  continue  to 
work;  they  might  want  him  to  continue 
to  work.  But  he  might  be  put  in  a  worse 
position  than  if  he  were  unemployed. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
fcnow  how  one  would  cover  the  dliSlcult 
question  posed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  The  amendment 
does  provide  for  assistance,  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  It  Is 
found  on  pai?e  3  of  the  amendment,  para- 
ijraph  a '  : 

\M  •llrected  to  make  io&as  to  aid  In  flnanclng 
any  project  In  the  Unit«<l  Stat«B  tor  the  con- 
duct of  activities  .or  the  acquisition, 
construction,   or  alteration   of  faculties. 

In  other  words,  we  are  trj-ing  here  to 
cover,  first,  those  directly  xmemployed. 
Second,  we  are  trying  to  cover  businesses, 
especially  small  businesses,  that  are  ad- 
versely affected. 

We  provide  for  food  stamps  for  thoee 
who  would  not  be  eligible  because  they 
have  other  resources — say,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance — or  they  sire  not  qualified 
for  unemjHoyment  Insurance,  but  they 
would  be  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

We  are  trying  to  cover  all  these  fringe 
areas,  but  I  do  not  know  how  you  cover 
a  man.  for  example,  who  has  been  par- 
tially affected  In  an  adverse  way  It  Ls  a 
mo8t  dlfBcult  thing  to  define. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  there  must  be  a 
ver>-  large  number  of  them.  I  have  specific 
cases  In  mind — for  example,  where  the 
employer  needs  the  employee  so  badly 
that  he  will  not  discharge  him.  But.  at 
the  same  time,  the  employee  Is  In  a  worse 
position  If  he  keeps  on  with  his  employ- 
ment. I  think  there  must  be  many  of 
them,  particularly  since  we  have  en- 
couraged people  to  go  out  of  tbe  cities 
and  live  in  the  rural  areas,  where  they 
perhaps  produce  food  or  raise  a  few 
head  of  beef  cattle,  and  then  get  their 
main  source  of  income  from  some  indus- 
try located  In  town.  I  think  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  In  the  worst  shape.  I  hope  some 
way  can  be  devised  to  cover  them.  That  is 
a  situation  in  which  the  employer  needs 
tile  person  so  badly  that  he  will  not  fire 
him.  and  he  Is  not  unemployed. 

Mr.  JACKSON  The  Senator,  as  al- 
ways. Is  an  able  Interrogator,  and  he  can 
pose  some  very  difficult  problems.  Frank- 
ly and  candidly,  I  do  not  have  an  an- 
swer to  the  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  constituency 
In  western  Washington,  that  Is  not  dis- 
similar in  many  ways,  from  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  We  have  many 
people  who  Live  out  In  what  we  call  the 
"Logoff  area  ••  We  call  them  "stump 
ranchers."  They  fend  for  themselves. 
They  work  part  time.  They  will  have 
problems  In  getting  the  necessary  fuel. 
One  of  the  problems  as  to  whether  eligi- 
bility on  unemployment  Insurance  could 
be  established  Is  whether  or  not  It  Is 
caused  by  this  act. 

In  other  words,  as  the  lawyers  say.  you 
have  the  legal  doctrine  of  proximate 
cause.  You  have  to  show  that  there  U  a 
causal  connection  between  what  the  per- 
son Is  applying  for  and  what  happened 
under  this  act. 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  we  are  going  to 
do  our  best.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is 
the  minimum,  that  we  should  do.  In  light 
of  the  notice  we  have  received  of  ad- 
verse developments  economically 

Mr  A,IKEN  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  appreciate  the  position 
in  which  the  chairman  finds  himself. 
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We  all  find  ourselves  In  a  similar  posi- 
tion from  time  to  time. 

When  the  news  media  ask  me  if  I  mind 
a  few  questions.  I  always  tell  them  the 
questions  do  not  bother  me  In  the  least; 
It  Is  Just  the  answers.  Apparently.  It  Is 
just  the  answer  that  bothers  the  Senator 
from  Waahintrton  at  this  point. 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk" 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  rail  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  Pre-sldent.  It  Ls  a 
privilege  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Washington  iMr. 
Jackson  >  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  closely  on  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Emergency  Act.  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  Senator  Jackson's  earlier 
remarks  Indicating  my  involvement  in 
this  type  of  legislation. 

We  are  all  striving  diligently  and  ex- 
peditiously to  secure  a  solution  to  our 
energy  crisis.  However,  as  we  move  for- 
ward we  cannot  overlook  adverse  effects 
of  the  fuels  and  energy  conservation  suid 
redistribution  authorities  In  thi.>  bill  on 
our  citizenry.  Workers  who  lose  their  Jobs 
as  a  resxilt  of  this  legislative  activity 
must  be  protected  These  Individuals  and 
their  families  cannot  be  neglected 

I  recognize  that  8.  2589  contaln.s  a  dec- 
laration of  purpose  calling  for  the  mini- 
mizing of  adverse  effects  of  fuel  short- 
ages and  dislocations  on  the  economy 
and  industrial  capacity  of  our  Nation. 
Additldnally.  the  legislation  directs  that 
the  President  shall  take  Into  consldera'- 
tlon  and  minimize  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  any  adverse  Impact  upon 
employment  and  directs  also  that  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
cooperate  within  their  existing  statutory 
authorities  to  achieve  this  objective. 
However.  I  share  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  >  Mr  Jack- 
son) that  there  must  be  more  substantial 
provisions  in  this  bill  to  Insure  that  there 
Is  assistance  to  persons  who  are  affected 
adversely  by  actions  under  this  measure 
The  pending  amendment  would  provide 
direct  economic  assistance,  reemploy- 
ment service,  food  coupon  allotments, 
surplus  commodities  and  small  business 
assistance.  This  would  certainly  lessen 
the  possible  hardships  over  which  the 
affected  workers  and  families  would  have 
no  control 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  this  vital 
amendment. 


RECESS 


ENROLLED  BELL  SIGNED 

The  enroUed  bill  ( H.R  9295 )  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  of  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Louisiana 
for  the  use  of  Louisiana  SUte  Univer- 
sity, signed  on  November  15.  1973.  by 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
was  signed  today  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 


Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  because  of 
tlie  .signing  of  the  .\lafikan  pipeline  hill, 
the  manager  of  the  bill  that  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  iMr  Jackson)  and  other 
Senators  who  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair* 
have  departed  for  the  White  Hou.se  to 
take  part  In  that  ceremony.  For  that 
reason.  It  will  bo  necessary  that  we  have 
a  suspension  of  the  proceedings,  so  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
ijntl>  10  45  am.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
10:17  am  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtU 
10  45  am  today:  whereupon,  the  Sen- 
ate reconvened  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer   'Mr.  Allen'. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  what  Is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate'' 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFTICER.  The 
pendin«  buslne.ss  Ijefore  the  Senate  Is  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr  Jackson t.  on  which  a  vot« 
at  11:15  ajn    has  been  ordered. 


S  QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ml. 
Helms).  Without  objection.  It  Ls  so 
ordered 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  despite  the  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  order,  It  be  in 
order  for  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  I  call  up  my 
unprtnted  amendment  whlcJi  Is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  Eimendment 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows- 

On  page  23,  Mne  7    insert   the  following- 

(f)  the  President  shall  organize  and  co- 
operate with  the  advertising  tndustrv  and 
advertisers  in  developlnR  a  national  energy 
conservation  advertising  program  and  In  pro- 
moting educational  programs  to  foster  public 
acceptance  of  energy  conservation  needs  and 
opportunities 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  very  simply, 
this  amendment  would  add  one  mofe 
provision  to  the  section  of  the  bill  en- 
titled "Federal  Action  for  Fuel  Coaserva- 
tlon."  This  new  action  would  be  a  Presl- 
dentlally  organized  advertising  program 
designed  to  promote  energy  conservation 
and  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  need 
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for  and  opportunities  for  stich  conser- 
vation. 

The  noted  twlvertlsing  authority.  E  B. 
Wei.ss,  commented  Just  7  weeks  ago  that 
we  have  taught  the  public  through  adver- 
tising of  cheap,  plentiful  energy,  and  now 
la  the  time  to  teach,  through  advertising, 
the  need  for  energy  conservation, 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  E,  B,  Weiss  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
Wanttb)  :  Ovx  BiLUON  DoiXAR  Ad  Bttdget  To 

8xix  KwxacT  Cok«ksvation  to  Public,  In- 

DUST«T 

(By  E    B.  Welas) 

A  »l  billion  advertising  budget  to  persuade 
the  American  public — and  industry — that 
energy  conservation  is  a  long-term  Impera- 
tive'' A  cool  billion? 

Well,  about  •300,000.000  wUl  be  spent  for 
energy  conservation  advertising  In  1973.  By 
the  major  ofl  producers  By  the  public  utUl- 
tles  By  miscellaneous  manufacturer*  and 
retailers  (Montgomery  Ward  spent  about 
•  l,0O0,0O0-p!us  for  an  energy  conservation 
profrram  i 

And  practically  nothing  by  government — 
although  the  federal  government  alone  will 
Invest  over  •100,000,000  for  other  advertis- 
ing In  1978,  some  of  It  for  objectives  that  are 
Insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  the  energy  problem. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  current  advertUUng 
is  totally  Impractloable  (urging;  the  public  to 
cut  car  speed  to  60  mUes  per  hour  on  high- 
ways where  that  Is  the  minimum  speed  and 
a  BtatlstlcaJly-proved  driving  hazard). 
cxTiRiirr  ads:  imphacticai..  fack-savino 

Much  of  It  Is  merely  a  faoe-savlng  ges- 
ture— public  utUltlea  urging  the  public  to 
buy  air  conditioners  (Including  wasteful 
high-energy  consuming  conditioners)  and 
simultaneously  suggesting  minimum  use 

Much  of  It  to  by  advertisers  tbemselvea. 
extravagantly  wasteful  In  their  own  use  of 
energy — industry's  score  card  on  energy  con- 
servation Is  at  least  as  low  as  that  of  the 
public  (with  government  not  far  behind) 

And  all  of  It  totally  lacking  In  a  funda- 
mental theme  so  emotionally,  so  factually 
perBuaslve  as  to  move  toward  conservation  a 
nation  completely  conditioned  (a)  to  waste, 
(b)  to  a  land  of  plenty,  (c)  to  the  conviction 
that  technology  can  and  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem In  ample  time  and  (d)  to  the  conviction 
that  energy  Is  a  short-term  problem  that 
wUl  be  solved  very  shortly  by  the  Alaaka 
pipeline,  by  off-shore  drilling,  by  atomic 
jxjwer  plants, 

$1    Sn-LION   AD    DRrV*   ON   tTNCLZ    SAM 

Moreover,  the  public  particularly  clings  to 
the  conviction  that  a  "national  energy  policy 
and  program"  will  bring  the  energy  situation 
under  complete  control — and  since  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  major  announcements 
to  this  end,  why  worry?  How  could  a  project 
with  such  a  noble  title  possibly  fall? 

Yet ,  Oeorge  A.  Lincoln,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Joint  Board,  which  coordinates 
the  federal  response  to  potential  fuel  and 
energy  crises,  s&ld  "I  see  only  five  princi- 
pal sources  for  dealing  with  our  energy  prob- 
lem The  first  four  are  the  great  energy 
fuels — oil,  gas,  coal  and  nuclear  power  The 
fifth  and  perhaps  th^  moft  important  is  the 
relatively  unexplored  sources  of  energy  con- 
tervation." 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  $1  bUUon  paid 
swlvertlslng  drive,  financed  by  the  federal 
go\ernment.  (1  would  expect  another  co- 
ordinated tl  billion  donated  by  ind-ustrj-, 
media,  state  governments,  etc  ) 

The  potential  for  reducing  the  demand  for 
energy    by    means   of    more   efficient    use   of 


energy  reeo'urcee.  by  energy  conservatloti,  is 
sizable — some  projections  estimate  a  pos- 
sible savings  of  35%.  If  the  savings  were 
only  of  a  size  each  year  to  counterbalance 
the  basic  annual  trend  toward  tncreaaed  use 
of  energy,  the  energy  problem  would  be  sub- 
stantUUy  lessened.  But  n  wUl  take  at  least 
«l  bmion  In  coordinated,  iMllllantly  themed 
advertlalng  to  bring  about  even  that  degree 
of  energy  conservation. 

TRADmONAl,  ATTrrtTDBS  HINDER  CHAITGa 

One  reason  that  not  much  has  happened 
In  conservation  to  date  Is  that  energy  has 
been  so  cheap  lor  so  many  decades  (and  pre- 
sumably Inexhaustible),  But  with  gasoline 
climbing  toward  ^6  a  barrel,  energy  costs  of 
all  typea  of  energy  are  in  a  long-term  up- 
trend. 

Even  In  cost -conscious  Industry,  tradi- 
tional attitudes  toward  the  cost  of  energy 
are  difficult  to  change.  For  example,  consider 
the  economics  of  building  construction  which 
traditionally  rated  financing  costs  much 
higher  than  energy  costs.  The  cost  of  heat- 
ing and  cooling  a  large  office  building  runs 
about  30c  per  sq.  ft  Lighting,  about  60c  a 
sq.  ft.  But  the  financing  costs  run  o\-er  fi 
per  sq.  ft!  So  the  need  to  conserve  energy — 
until  recently — has  not  been  a  major  cost 
consideration, 

PUBLIC     IS     STILL     INDCTTEESN'T 

In  brief,  we  have  not  provided  industry 
I  or  the  public)  with  a  real  sense  of  our 
national  needs,  the  options  ahead,  and  their 
cost. 

Public  concern  Is  minimal.  Industry's  con- 
cern Is  only  slightly  higher.  And  govern- 
ment's response,  down  at  the  consumer  level, 
Ls  optlmlstlcaUy  described  in  Ad  Age  (July 
26)   this  way; 

"The  government  is  shifting  Into  high 
gear  on  new  regulations  aimed  at  channeling 
consumer  demand  toward  the  cars  and  ap- 
pliances with  the  best  ratings  as  energy 
•avers.  The  result  may  weU  be,  In  terms 
now  widely  used  In  Washington.,  an  era 
of  'truth  In  energy'."  I  submit  that  this  Is 
not  even  remotely  a  "shift  Into  high  gear" — 
to  the  contrary.  It  represents  the  very  mini- 
murn   of  a   "truth   In  energ>"   program. 

.\fter  President  Nixon  delivered  his  energy 
message  last  April,  critics  complained  that 
administration  plans  lacked  the  sense  of 
urgency  that  the  gro'»lng  energj-  crisis  clearly 
demands.  In  July,  the  President  sought  to 
i-hange  that  situation.  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  announced  what  amounts 
to  a  Phase  2  for  energy.  Between  1973  and 
1980,  Nixon  proposes  $10  billion  of  federal 
funds  to  be  spent  on  research  and  develop- 
ment aimed  at  providing  the  U.S.  (through 
technology)  with  energy  resources  ample  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

But  that  program  at  beet  could  make  only 
small  6tep-by-step  improvements  In  our  en- 
ergy situation  for  15  years,  I  suggest  a  »1 
billion  energy  conservation  advertising  pro- 
gram that  would  leave  such  an  indelible  Im- 
pression on  industry  and  the  public  as  to 
make  each  of  the  technological  Inno'vatlons 
created  under  that  $10  billion  program 
doubly  and  more  promptly  effective 

FOCI'S     FRAGMENTED     ENEBCT     ETFOKTS 

Commentlnp  on  that  federal  technological 
propram.  Time  iJuly  9,  1973 1  stated:  "The 
message  was  clear:  The  administration  now 
puts  a  top  priority  on  Its  energy-  program. 
Besides  the  massive  ne"7  expenditures,  Nix- 
on's thrust  Is  to  re-organiee  and  focus  now 
fragmented  federal  energy  efforts.  In  an  im- 
portant move,  Nixon  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colorado  Gov.  John  A  Love  to  head 
a  new  energy  office  'that  wUl  be  responsi- 
ble for  formulating  and  coordinating  en- 
ergy pcllcles  at  the  Presidential  level.' 

'To  help  accomplish  hfs  goals,  Nixon  an- 
nounced three  related  steps: 

1,  "He  ordered  Dixy  Lee  Bay,  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  review 


all  existing  public  and  private  research  and 
development  activities  j>o  Uaey  might  be 
shaped  into  an  Integrated  national  program,. 

2.  "He  wlU  establish  an  Energy  Besearch 
and  Development  Counci:,  made  up  of  lead- 
ing private  experts,  to  provide  technical  ad- 
vice on  the  direction  and  substance  of  the 
federal  program, 

3.  He  urged  the  creation  of  a  federal  En- 
ergy Research  find  Development  Administra- 
tion. Its  main  asset  would  be  the  AEC's  tech- 
nical expertise  and  facilities.  Beyond  that, 
the  agency  would  collect  In  one  place  the 
federal  research  efforts  now  scattered  among 
the  AEC  ( nuclear  power ) ,  the  Interior  Dept 
(coal  I  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (coal,  oil 
and  gas),  thus  streamlining  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

"He  Instructed  the  federal  government  to 
set  'an  example  fc«-  all  consumers  by  cutting 
Its  energy  use  by  7"*  within  the  liext  year. 
By  reducing  alr-condltloning  levels  In  fed- 
eral buUdings,  for  Instance,  113,000.000  kUo- 
watt-hours  of  electricity  (equivalent  to  270,- 
000  bbls,  of  oil  per  year)  would  be  conserved. 
Similarly,  the  number  of  trips  by  fedanJ 
officials,  who  now  travel  some  260.000.000 
mUes  a  year,  could  be  cut  by  10S^.  saving 
about   1,700,000   gallons  of  gasoUne',  " 

rKDKKAL    Q'TERGT    CUT?     WO    WAT 

I  suggest  the  federal  government  will  con- 
sume more  energy  in  1974  than  m  1973 — 
not  7'>  less  So  will  Industry,  So  will  the 
public 

Not  one  of  these  programs  will  add  energy 
resources  equal  to  our  annually  increasing 
consumption — not  for  at  least  15  years  at 
our  present  rate  of  Increasing  consumption 
of  energy.  And  in  16  years,  at  our  present 
rate  of  Increase  in  energy  consumption,  total 
energy  consumed  will  have  increased  by 
about  80%, 

There  is  not  a  solitary  reason  to  Justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  required  degree  of 
conservation  will  be  even  remotely  ap- 
proached vmless  Industry  and  the  public 
have  been  persuaded  to  conserve  energy  by 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  dramatic,  the 
most  unified  communication  program  crer 
launched  In  this  nation — far  exceeding  m 
dimensions  and  drama  the  nation -rallying 
programs  typical  In  time  of  war. 

And  It  Is.  Indeed,  a  war  that  Is  impera- 
tive— a  war  against  waste  of  energy  resources. 
All  great  nations.  In  modem  times,  usuaUy 
In  time  of  war.  have  been  unified  by  pre- 
viously unmatched  propaganda  programs.  In 
World  War  II,  the  totals  spent  for  propa- 
ganda by  the  major  Involved  nations  ran 
Into  multl-blUlon-dolIar  programs — perhaps 
•50  bUUon  would  be  a  minimum  estimate! 

Again,  I  contend  that  a  war  against  en- 
ergy waste  In  this  country,  particularly 
since  It  lacks  the  drama  of  a  mUltary  oonfilct, 
compels  an  enormously  powerful  advertising 
drive,  If  a  total  society,  totally  conditioned 
to  waste  as  an  Inalienable,  if  not  divine, 
right,  Is  to  be  turned  around  toward  con- 
servation of  energy. 

Americans  now  account  for  one -third  of 
the  world's  energy  consumption.  U£.  energy 
use  has  doubled  in  30  years,  and  ctirrent  pre- 
dictions are  that  It  will  double  again  In  las* 
than  20  years.  Simultaneously,  the  other  ad- 
vanced nations  wUl  be  increasing  their  con- 
sumption of  energy  at  least  as  rapidly  as  we 
In  the  U.S. 

And  to  compotmd  the  problem,  the  less  ad- 
vanced nations  (Spain,  for  example)  and  the 
underdeveloped  nations  "will  increase  their 
energy  consumption  at  a  rate  that  will  dwarf 
our  own  rate  of  Increase. 

Some  of  the  undM-developed  nations — 
Brazil,  Indonesia — will  develop  their  own 
energy  resources  But  they  wlU  tend  to  re- 
quire every  additional  kilowatt  of  energy  for 
domestic  use  as  their  economies  expand, 

"HAVB    NOT'S"    INTKKD    TO    "HAVl" 

Americans  constime  about  four  times  mors 
energy  per  capita  than  the  Japanese,  and  two 
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And  a  half  times  more  than  West  Qcrmans. 
It  is  estimated  that  600.000.000  people,  con- 
suming at  the  typlcai  US  rate,  would  re- 
quire all  of  the  resources.  Including  energy. 
produced  by  the  entire  world!  (Europe,  the 
US..  Japan,  with  a  totai  population  aome- 
wtuit  over  600,000.000,  probably  consume, 
right  now,  well  oTer  80%  of  all  the  resources 
produced  by  the  rest  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion of  several  btlUon.  including  China's  one 
billion  )  Thoe©  several  billion  are  Just  now 
talking  (and  even  demanding)  more  nearly 
equal  rights,  with  respect  to  the  consump- 
tion or  reoources.  Including  all  forms  of 
energy 

The  "have  nets"  flrmly  Intend  to  'have" — 
and  to  have  American  style ! 

We  wilt  not  come  down  to  their  present  liv- 
ing standard — they  may  not,  for  generations, 
achieve  our  present  living  standards — but 
energy  consumption  rights  will  now  tend  to- 
ward a  dooer  balance  over  llrg«r  areas  of  the 
?lob«.  particularly  in  the  Third  World 

No  longer  will  80«r  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion accept  energy  deprivation  while  20% 
wallow  in  conspicuous  consumption  of 
energy 

That  is  precisely  why.  In  a  speech  to  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  Secretary 
Peter  O  Peterson  concluded:  'We  are  mov- 
ing into  an  era  in  which  every  en«r^  option 
will  have  a  coat.  It  may  be  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments cost,  an  environmental  coat,  a  com- 
petitiveness coat,  ajjiscomfort  cost,  or  all  of 
these  coats  But  Uj*co6t  wUl  always  be  there 
The  era  of  lowest,  clean  energy  sources  Is 
almost  dead."     ^^«^ 

n«^OT  cuia:  nw  war  of  uwm 
A  few  months  ago.  the  head  of  one  of  the 
nation's  major  suppliers  of  energy — John  E 
Swearlngen.  chairman  of  Standard  Oil  of  In- 
diana— rapped  "buslness-as-usual  advertis- 
ing "  by  the  energy  Industries  in  the  midst  of 
growing  shortages  He  said.  "Energy  con- 
servation la  going  to  have  to  become  a  way 
of  life  •• 

But  It  will  not  become  an  American  way 
of  life  In  the  time  available  or  to  the  required 
degree  of  energy  conservation  unless  and  un- 
til the  American  public  and  Industry  have 
been  energized  Into  the  required  dramatic 
response 

Yet  in  the  fall  of  1973  there  Is  a  totAl  lack 
of  a  cohesive  massive  program  with  a  power- 
fu>unlfylng  appeal  that  would  rally  industry 
and  the  public 

I  am  suggesting  a  »1  bUHon  advertising 
program  with  the  knowledge  that  energy 
conservation  could  save  billions  in  rlalng 
costs  of  energy,  aa  well  as  decelerate  the 
deterioration  in  our  quality  of  life  A  $10 
billion  annual  savings  in  conserved  ener- 
gy achieved  through  a  91  blUlon  advertising 
program  figures  out  as  a  10%  advertising 
budget  Since  we  have  product  clasatflcatlons 
where  30%  advertising  budgets  are  typical, 
a  10%  budget  does  not  appear  excessive 

As  r  write  this — In  mid-September,  1873 

President  NUon  has  decided,  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  acute  shortage  of  heating 
oil.  to  curtaU  existing  air  pollution  law  and 
regulation  There  may  have  been  no  other 
option,  but  with  one  stroke,  this  nation's  air 
may  become  more  fouled  in  the  winter  of 
1973  than  It  ever  has  been. 

I  am  not  contending  that  a  $1  bllUon  ad- 
vertising program  could  have  averted  thla 
situation  But  what  I  am  suggesting  la  that 
a  part  of  that  «1  billion  budget,  focused  on 
and  dramatizing  thla  national  tragedy,  would 
have  shocked  the  American  public  into  the 
necessary  degree  of  alarm  to  bring  about  a 
public  demand  for  energy  conaervatlon.  rath- 
er than  the  existing  passivity. 


coordinated    reaponae     A    dramatic    current 
example  of  this  involves  the  auto  Industry. 

Without  waiting  for  gasoline  to  reach  $1 
a  gallon — as  Boay  happen — the  public  haa 
clearly  veered  sharply  away  from  the  larger 
cars  and  towards  the  compacts  and  subcom- 
pacta  By  1875.  perhaps  70%  of  all  cars  sold 
In  the  US  will  be  compacts  and  subcom- 
pacts! 

aeportlng  on  thU  situation,  the  W»U  Strvtt 
Journal  (July  11.  1973)  stated:  "Ua  auto 
makers  and  their  dealer*  can  only  tmprovlae 
defensive  tactics  to  meet  the  public  prefer- 
ence for  small  caxs 

"  We're  In  trouble,  ar.d  there's  no  quick 
way  to  cure  it,'  says  James  Kuasman,  owner 
of  Qlenvlew  (111.)  Chrysler-Plymouth.  'It 
all  hap(>ened  so  fast.' 

■  Mr  Kussman,  for  a  while,  tried  to  over- 
come the  objections  of  mileage-conscious 
customers  by  guaranteeing'  x  miles  to  the 
gallon  for  the  first  10.000  mUea  on  the  big 
Chryslers  he  sells,  'I  knew  I  was  going  to 
pay.'  he  say*,  'because  98%  of  theae  cars 
wont  get  more  than  10'  His  guarantee 
amounted  to  a  price  cut:  Mr  Kussman  said 
he  gave  five  customers  about  $100  each  In 
cash  In  advance  to  pay  off  the  guarantee 
That's  five  more  than  I  probably  would  have 
sold  otherwise.  "  he  says 

"James  CadUlac  Co.  Woodbrldge.  Conn.. 
Is  guaranteeing  a  supply  of  gas.  Instead 
William  P  James,  president,  says  he  has 
signed  a  contract  with  a  nearby  Mobil  station 
so  that  owners  of  Cadillacs  with  a  special 
James  Cadillac  sticker  can  get  a  full  tank 
of  gas  even  if  its  rationed  to  other  cus- 
tomer* .  . . 

"Laat  month,  Detroit's  sales  of  compact 
arul  lubcompact  cars  roee  28  "r  from  a  year 
earlier,  while  deliveries  of  stajidard-slze  mod- 
els  feu    13%" 

Tet,  In  1973.  the  family's  car  driving  budg- 
et had  not  been  seriously  dented  by  rising 
prices  for  gasoline  (gas  moved  up  much  leas 
than  moet  commodities),  and  actual  short- 
ages were  scattered  However,  a  total  of  per- 
haps $300,000,000  spent  for  advertuing  in 
1973  by  small-car  producers  obviously  con- 
vinced a  receptive  and  perceptive  public  that 
the  small  car  made  senae 


AC7TO  OAS  II  A  GAIXOM 

Because  when  the  public  becomes  con- 
vinced that  lU  personal  welfare  is  being 
challenged,  the  public  is  quite  capable  of 
what  almost   appears   to   be   a   meUculoualy 


wHrrKca  CNxacT   paicts'   up 

I  suggest  that  $1  billion  spent  for  the 
larger  objective — nationwide  conservation  of 
energy — would  t>e  equally  effective,  partic- 
ularly If  It  featured  the  constantly  rising 
high  cost  to  industry  and  the  public  of 
wasted  energy. 

Certainly  energy  prices  wUl  move — for  at 
least  15  years — In  only  one  direction:  Up  up 
up 

What  la  more,  the  coat  of  energy  la  a 
coet  factor  In  everything  the  public  and 
industry  buys,  Kverything!  Because  almost 
everything  thAt  is  consumed  requires  energy 
for  production,  distribution,  etc 

The  total  coet  of  energy  as  a  part  of  the 
family  budget  traditionally  had  seldom  been 
considered  by  the  general  puWIc— It  wae  not 
aU  that  Important  as  a  part  of  the  family 
budget  But  now  the  public  wUl  have  con- 
stant (and  painful)  dally  reminder*  of  the 
conatanUy  accelerating  rise  in  the  cort  of 
energy  and  Its  mounting  Impact  on  balancing 
the  family  budget 

Of  and  by  itself,  this  wUl  be  painful.  But 
coming,  as  It  does,  at  the  precise  time  when 
the  percentage  of  the  family  budget  spent 
for  food  Is  Increasing  (reversing  a  down- 
trend of  50  year*)  the  combination  is  sure 
to  stir  the  public. 

nxcTvc  KNire,  airrowxT 
A  moet  effective  stimulant  for  energy 
oonaervaUon  will  be  higher  energy  prices 
(vlalble  and  Invisible) — erpecially  if  $i 
billion  in  advertising  drumj  home  the  point 
Home  Fumi3hing$  DaUy  underscorwl  the 
underlying  change  in  public  attitude  toward 
the  energy  problem — a  change  that  $1  bO- 
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lion  In  advertising  could  fan  to  fever  pltcb 

tn  the  following  report : 

"Could  someone  Introduce  an  electric 
knife  today  and  get  away  with  11?  Even  an 
electric  can  opener? 

And  which  Is  better  for  America  a  slow 
cooker  which  eon3^lme«  Itttle  electricity  over 
a  long  period  of  time  or  a  fast  cooker,  even 
ft  microwave  oven,  which  consumes  more 
electricity  over  a  she  rter  period   of   time? 

"Obvloualy,  were  going  to  see  more  and 
more  products  crlticiaed  for  tbelr  value  and 
necessity  with  relatfou  to  ihelr  consumption 
of  electricity 

"And  not  just  by  the  government  and  the 
Ralph  Naders — but  by  many  consumer*, 
especially  younger  ones 

"What  about  electric  shavers'  Will  the  wet- 
blade  people  launch  an  antl -American,  pro- 
conservation  campaign  against  them?  And 
surely  wet-shave  people  will  have  to  give  up 
hot  lather  dispensers. 

And  wUl  we  be  forced  to  return  to  towel- 
drying  our  hair,  and  put  an  end  to  the  sense- 
less wattage  race  in  hair  dryers? 

Pity  the  poor  clock  makers  who  have 
spent  all  that  money  coavtnelng  us  we  need 
an  electric  clock  In  every  room  as  well  as 
the  patio. 

■Oonsumers.  of  course,  wUl  decide  the 
value  of  products  that  now  exist  and  what 
will  come  into  the  market,  but  they  are  going 
to  be  Influenced  more  and  more  by  constant 
emphasis  on  conaervatton." 

Add  $1  billion  for  advertising,  and  energy 

conservation   could   become   a   way  of   life 

as  It  must, 

kkmsx  HOKsxpown  ujuc* 
The  hand-held  electric  hair  dryer  industry 
has  been  engaged  in  1973.  tn  a  shameful  ex- 
hibition of  conspicuous  conoumptlon  of  en- 
ergy. But  Sunbeam  sees  the  energy  crisis 
brmgtng  the  wattage  race  In  hand -held  dry- 
ers to  a  halt  and  even  a  "reverae  horsepower 
race'  developing  In  electric  housewares.  Sun- 
beam said  the  government's  proposed  pro- 
gram for  the  voluntary  listing  of  the  amount 
of  energy  consumed  by  major  appliances 
could  conceivably  be  exUnded  to  portables. 
If  this  Is  adopted.  Sunbeam  said  It  is  not 
with  a  form  ot  reverse  horsepower  contest. 
Thla  may  cause  a  drastic  change  In  design 
work. 

Nearly  one'-quarter  of  all  electricity  is  used 
for  lighting  The  Ulumlnatlon  levels  reoom- 
mended  in  commercial  buildings  have  more 
thBLh  tripled  in  the  last  15  yea.'s  There  is 
now  considerable  dloagreement  whether  such 
high  Ulumlnatlon  1b  necessary  or  desirable.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a  4'-v  savings  In  to- 
tal electricity  u.se  could  be  achieved  by  re- 
ducing excess  lighting  in  existing  buildings 
and  by  more  effective  use  In  new  buildings. 

This  Is  merely  one  example  of  an  opportu- 
nity for  advertising  to  be  put  to  work  to  con- 
serve energy  in  the  construction  Industry. 
AD  nervx  fob  BrrrxK  inscl.ation 

Another  exjunple  of  a  construction  indus- 
try energy  oonaervatlon  Innovation  that  ad- 
vertising could  broaden  to  national  dimen- 
sions comes  out  of  Michigan  The  sute  of 
Michigan  Is  prodding  gaa  utuitlse  to  stretch 
limited  gas  supplies  by  uuderwritli.K  gas-sav- 
ing Insulation  of  residential  users  homes 
And  the  state's  biggest  natural  Ka.s  distribu- 
tor, the  Michigan  Consolidated  Oas  Co.  has 
pledged  to  lead  the  effort 

Backers  of  the  plan  envision  economies  in 
gas  consumption  of  up  to  17%  in  poorly  In- 
sulated homes  TTiey  believe  that  fuel  'con- 
sumption could  be  reduced  by  10%  in  many 
other  partially  Insulated  houses. 

Reported  the  Sew  York  Tim^a  (Aug  36, 
1973)  :  "The  concept  represents  a  new  depar- 
ture In  regulatory  thinking  We've  got  now 
what  U  a  psychology  of  waste.'  explained  WU- 
llam  O.  Rosenberg,  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
Public  Service  Commission  We've  got  to 
chaJige  to  a  psychology  of  conservation  and 
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efficiency    [Which   Is  precisely   why  I   want  who  has  an  energy  conservation  product  wUl  the  period   1971   and   1985  for  the   domesttr 

that  $1  bU  ion  ad^rtlslng  fund')  be  given  a  space  In  this  educational  area  to  ener^  industry,  X  ^  vs   Tm  ^^ 

In   brief.   Mr    Rosenberg   has   designed   a  Ulustrate  how  his  products  can  be  used  In  relying  on  foreign  sources  f«-  Tt    east  fift^ 

plan  in  which  a  gas-using  householder  can  helping     to     create     "energy     conservation  of  ItToU  and  gis  r« laments    ll^is^ 

cut    his    fuel    blll-nomlnally.    at    least-by  houses"   and  apartmenU.   (I  can  see  a  slice  pendencv  o^  uf^r^^i^  ^^iL^^*^; 

consenting  to  Unprove  the  heating  efficiency  of     the     $100,000,000     profesrtonal- technical  U  deem^  bv  our  goveri^nt  m  ^in  the 

in  hU  home    This  would  be  done  by  upgrad-  press     ad     budget     being     allotted     to     this  naUonal  mter^T J^^^  to  be^'™ 

ing  insulation  in  the  celling  to  a  depth  of  six  program, ,  caliy  dlfflcun^«,?;Se  o^f"I*n^  Tl  Ty^u 

'Ti^t^sjfy  S?tev^  that   on  the  Inefficient-  Administration    (QSA)    announced  the  pro-  ,  ^ow,   if  a  $1    billion   advertising   program 

ly   L^Ttl^    poorly  TLultte^  home    the  lav  P^  ''  '  ^'^"^''^  °^^^  ^  ^^^3  °°  ^''^T  1°"    !f  ""^    conservation    seems    reasonable. 

1^^        ,  '  f,^   insuiateo   nome,   the  sav-  conservation  sponsored  Jointly  by  OSA  and  ^°^  **°  ''«  ^et  It  off  the  ground? 

^J^  w^n  e  c^Sl  •hT'Si'tT  m'^ula^ln^'^'  "^«   ^"^^^  ^^'^   °^   Stan'd  Jds    (^,^  I  suggest  that  the  Advl^islng  CouncU,  of 

R^^ni^ru  «M                            msulatlng,    Mr.  ^he  buUdlng  would  contain  at  least  100,000  "^^ree    (if  the  program,  is   within   ita  func- 

^^,;!.~!?iHr  »v,        K  ..                        ...  sq   ft.  and  be  five  to  ten  stories  high  "oi^   ■  or  any  of  Its  constituent  organizations 

.,h,e  r^.r  tl     ^.^u  I        -.T.'^-  \^  ^'  ^*  buUdlng  will  be  used  as  Tny  conven-  °'   ^^^   °r   the    advertising  miirke^  a^: 

«r^  to  the  h^L    Lulat^on^^atmenr^"  ""'^'^^  '^^''^  °»'=«'  ^'"^  '^  ''"  ^  eLnslvelv  <^'*tlons,   might   take   on  The   selectl^  Ta 

S^id^ed  bv  Z-h^  con  m^ht^^"  ^^'^'^^  ^  Pleasure  the  effectiveness  of  ^*-    ^o^ce    compoeed    of    repreeen tames    of 

l^lv  ^ai '  A  ~durtw.n^  hu  n,^mh,™^i  i  ^^°^  "^"'^  '''"^  equipment  features  aimed  Povemment,  the  public.  Industjr.  the  profee- 

^e!.fi*i:'t„)Hn     f      ,K     r     ?,?       '^^^  at  reducing  energy  consumption  «!<»«.   tbe   media   advertising.   kgencl«i    and 

"^Huih   c    Sfiv    M^hiLan   r„rn™MLnt  ^"  advertising  man  would  not  welcome  P^"^  ^elatlona.  This  taek  T^l^uM^h^ 

.«,H   h*-,^,  J^           ^             ,^  w              P^sWent.  ^    opportunity    to    use    this   project   as   an  ^^^  out  the  first  skeleton  outline  of  a  i>po- 

sald  house   owners   would   be  encouraged  to  advertising  springboard''  gram,                                                         °'  *  ^^ 

^^'^e^^'t^ctlT^ntunl'^'^ll  "^^'^^  '"^^  °'  "^  •'^«^8y  P'°^'^^  ^'^^  ^^^"   ''   ^^"^  ^^87  Conservation   Task 

basLs    Where  acontract  Installation  Job  was  ^^-m  require  heavy  advertising  Is  the  enor-  Porce  I                                                                "^ 

deslrea    Mr    Daly   said.    Michigan    Con    was  ^.^u*   ^^^^^e    capital    requlfementT  of    the  vfr   vrr^«<=    ,          u 

prepared    to    pay    the    contractor— with    the  energy -producing  industries  Kenneth  E  Hill  .  ^^  MOSS.  Just  this  week,  Advertising 

assurance  of  a  monthly  check-off  guarantee  exec  vp  of  Eastman  DUlon.  Union  Securities  ^^'  ^^^  "O^ed  trade  Journal  of  the  In- 

agalnst  the  consumer,  &  Co  .  offers  these  awesome  statistics :  dustry,   editorialized   on   the   need   for  a 

„  ^^T^    ^K  ^l\  P'"°P*^,^'    ^^    "*""y  "The  capital  requirements  of  the  energy  massive  redirection  of  advertisinK  bude- 

flnAnc*  .hA^^e^Tth          "^M  ^^  ^' T°'''  Industry  In  1970,  the  last  full  year  for  whi^  ets     toward     energ^      coi^rJJt^on     2 

finance  charge  on  the  unpaid  balance  due^  data  are  available,  were  already  quite  large  tivities   I  b*>liPvP  rhot  thiVl!              . 

not    for    profit,    but    to   guarantee   financing  and  steadUv  erowlnij    The  oe^nienm  inrtTI  "              L  °^^i^^^  ^^^^  this  Is  a  most  nec- 

cost  and  to  protect  against  lo«  "  t^^-'*  al^n^  s^t  "^  $1^  bmion  'rthe  f rl;  Tt^l  T""  ^u  .^.  "^  "^dertake  If  we  are 

Put  variations  of  that  plan  to  work  nation-  world,  of  which  40%    or  $8  billion    was  al-  _?  f       through  this  severe  shortage  pe- 

wide— backed  by  some  millions  In  advertising  located   to   the   VS    The   public   utility   In-  "°°- 

from  the  $1  buiion  fund  I  am  proposing—  dustry  expended   about  $15  billion   in   the  Mr,  President,  what  we  reallj' need  now 

and    a    wave    of   energy    conser%atlon    would  u.S    during    1970.   while   coal   accounted   for  is  to  redirect   the  ethlc  we  have  had  of 

«we<.p  this  nation  another  several  hundred  million  or  so,  ThU  using    energy    wldelv     beraii*;*    it    ic    co 

Moreover,    with    the    pubUc    and    Industry  total  of  about  $23  bUllon  for  the  year  was  cheap     to      where      wP^^ni!      , 

working    toward    an    Identical    end-energy  barely    sufficient    to   supplv    todav's   energv  caref niiv  whlf  X!  „L       ^'^^ider      ver>- 

conservation -there  might  even  come  about  needs.  But  even  larger  iSnual  sums  wm  bi  ^n^,  Z^l  Th  "^k  °."^  ^"^'^  ^°'- 

a   reversal    in   the   current   almost   terrifying  required  for  the  estimated  future  growth  In  t  I     °     ^^^^SSltles.  but  not  wastefuUy. 

expansion    of    Industry  s    public    credibility  domestic    energy    requirements,    which    will  ^  ^^'^  dlscussed  this  matter  with  the 

K*P-  nearly  double  from  1971  to  1985.  minority  members  of  the  committee,  and 

ckWTEAi.  XNIRGT  pukNT  ro*  HousiKo  "Because  of  Inadequate  return  on  capital.  ^  think  the  amendment  is  acceptable  to 

I  contemplate  spending  $100,000,000  of  that  ^^*  necessity  for  obtaining  funds  from  out-  them.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the  mana- 

$1  bUllon  ad  budget  in  the  trade,  technical,  ^''^f  ^^*  Industry  was  becoming  painful.  The  ger  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  for  the  adontion 

professional  press  because  the  energy  savings  ^^^-^y  Industry  Is  now  procuring  about  two  of   the  amendment 

here  could   be   enormous    That   $100,000,000  ^i^^rds  of  its  funds  externally,  and  the  petro-  j^    JACKSON    Mr    PrpciHpr,t    „,»  „ 

advertising    program    In    the    technical    and  eum  industry  about  25c, -both  nearly  twice  preoared  Io^^Lt^p  a^l^      '  ^^.f? 

professional  press  might   Include  an  energy  ^^*  '^'^^  °^  ^^^   IB^Os,  But  the  frightening  ^^^^fff?  ^O  accept  the  amendment.  It  Is 

conservation    program    being    suggested    for  ^^^  ^  "^^  ^'■'^'^  ^^^^  enormoufi  sums  were  fj^?/^?^^  ^°^  ^°  educational  program.  I 

New   York    City.   On   July   7    the   New    York  ''"'^    li^adequate    to    maintain    any    excess  thmk  It  COUld   be   helpful   in   a   national 

r<mr«  reported  the  project  this  way  energy   capacity,   and   electricity   brownouts  energy  conservation  program.  I  commend 

"Because  of  the  Increasing  problems  of  pro-  f^"^  natural  gas  shortages  are  to  be  expected  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  offering  the 

vlding  large  blocks  of  electricity  and  steam  *"   ^^*   years   ahead   unless,   of   course,   the  amendment,    and    we    are    Dreoared    to 

for   the    city,    major    housing    developments  ^°^^^  ""^^  °'  ^^^^^  consumption  U  damp-  accept  it.                                        wreparea    lo 

and    other    large    projects   are    being    Invited  ^'^f^     ....            ,    .  The      PRKSmiNr;      rwvTr-^-o        t^ 

to    explore  the  possibility  of  a  totfl  energy  °,^'"«  the  period  through   1985,  capital  Question   ifT^^^ln.f^K             ^^ 

plant'  to  be  included  In  their  developments  requirement*   for   energy   must   continue   to  ^"„^°^  }?   °"   agreeing   to    the   amend- 

A  total  energy  plant  Is  one  that  provides  on-  ^'"°'*''  ^'^*'  **  ''^^  greater  than  4%,  to  pro-  °ient  Of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

site  generation  as  well  as  steam  for  heating  ^''^*  ^°™*  excess   -nergy  availability  ae  well  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

and  air  conditioning"  **  '^rge  sums  for  environmental  protection.  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

In  the  November  Issue.  Pro/e.Miona/ Bi^<M^?T  T^^s.   total  capital   expenditures  for  energy  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

(devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  energy  sltua-  ^"ff'^  ^^^  >'**''  ^^^  «=°^^  ^^^  exceed  $40  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       THp 

tlon>  will  t^.11  the  builder,  in  one  article,  how  ^^'lHon.  compared  to  $23  billion  in  1970.  A  clerk   will   call   the  roD 

he    can    merchandise    "energy    conservation  '-onservatlve  estimate  of  total  outlays  during  Thp  lwrl<:lfttivp  /-iprk-  „.-~,^^^  » 

homes"  to  make  them  extremelv  saleable  ^^«  P^'"''^'  derived  from  many  sources,  would  thJ ^1                                   proceeded  to  call 

a  better  value  to  the  buyer            and  why  Ifs  total  $476  billion,  a*  shown  In  the  following  »,;.„,-, ^^.,,     ,,       „       , 

a  matter  of  self-preservation  for  the  builder  ^^^^  ^^:   JACKSON.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

and  good  economics  for  his  customer.  Capital    Expenditurea — VS.    Energy    Indus-  Unanimous  consent  that  the  Order  for  the 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  special  section  try— Period  1871-1965  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

of    the    issue    that    will    show    and    describe  Estimated  "^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 

products    and    appliances   that   can   help   in  expenditures  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

planning   the    "energy  conservation   house."  petroleum                                          aVsn  htm^n  ^^  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  long 

?p"  ,i?^"^"„  "r«Ct,\rr^L"  p.Mr„W:;:;:::;::;:::;;:  'Z  SllS  .tVL'te°'or„'r "'"'"'  .-""""-^'^ 

turers.  giant  buuders  etc                 manuiac      ^^ __      15  bmion  ^"^  Senate  of  programs  to  assure  ade- 

Energy  conservatlo^lll  be  a  major  topic                  ^  ,  ,                                          ^^^    nutrition    for    the    people    of    this 

of  the  Industrialized  Building  Exposition  and                 °^^  '^'^^  billion  coimtry.  As  ranking  Republican  on  the 

Congress  -73    There  will  be  two  major  sem-  "The  $300  bUllon  for  the  public  utility  In-  ^^^^  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 

tnars  on  the  subject.  In  addition  to  the  "big  dustry  Includes  $60  Wlllon  for  nuclear  gen-  ^^^  Needs.  I  have  worked  to  improve  suid 

name"    overview    speech    on    energy     Also,  eratlng  plants  and  $6  bllUon  for  coal  gaalfl-  expand    the    food    Stamp    program,    the 

INBKX  Is  creating  an  Energy  Conservation  cation  plant*.  school    lunch    and    breakfast    programs 

center  ttiat  will  take  up  several   thousand  "Total  money  requirements  could  probablv  supplemental  food  program    and  nutrl- 

eq.  ft.  at  the  show.  Every  INBEX  exhibitor  reach  between  $550  and  $600  billion  during  tlon  for  the  elderly    In^dltlon   I  have 
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worked  to  consolidate  all  the  child  nutri- 
tion programa  to  assure  more  effective 
use  of  Federal  dollars  In  providing  better 
nutrition  for  our  children- 

I  feel  constrained  today,  however,  to 
vote  against  the  Jackson  amendment  to 
the  national  energy  emergency  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ment would  have  allowed  people,  not 
otherwise  eligible,  to  receive  food  stamps 
and  unemployment  compensation  if  they 
were  adversely  affected  by  the  fuel  crisis 
or  by  Federal  actions  tahfen  to  solve  that 
crisis 

My  Initial  objections  to  the  amendment 
are  that  we  have  had  no  hearings  on  the 
proposal  and  that  there  was  only  cursory 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Fur- 
thermore, we  cannot  estimate  what  the 
cost  of  implementing  this  amendment 
might  be  to  the  Federal  Government  and. 
ultimately,  to  the  taxpayers.  I  am  always 
reluctant  to  take  action  on  a  bill  or  on  an 
amendment  without  knowing  what  the 
costs  associated  with  that  action  will  be. 
lliat  is  why  passage  of  the  congressional 
budget  bill,  recently  reported  13-0  by  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, is  so  crucial.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
would  require  cost  information  before 
any  bill  could  be  passed  in  the  future. 

I  also  object  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause It  would  set  up  separate  eligibility 
standards  for  food  stamps  for  a  certain 
category  of  individuals.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  people  suffering  hardship  be- 
cause of  fuel  shortages  should  be  treated 
differently  from  those  suffering  hardship 
from  other  causes.  Eligibility  standards 
for  food  stamps  should  be  uniformly 
applied  and  should  not  depend  on  the 
cause  of  the  hardship. 

The  eligibility  standards  for  food 
stamps  are  clearly  spelled  out  by  law. 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  uni- 
formly applies  these  standards  across 
the  country  AU  Americans  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  monthly  income,  assets. 
and  other  provisions  for  eligibility  cari 
receive  food  stamps.  There  are  no  spend- 
ing limits  on  the  food  stamp  programs: 
whoever  applies  and  Is  found  eligible  will 
receive  assistance.  If  the  fuel  crisis  adds 
large  numbers  of  Americans  to  the  ranks 
of  those  eligible  for  food  stamps,  they 
are  alread>'  assured  of  participation  In 
the  program. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  not  know- 
ing Its  impact  m  terms  of  numbers  of 
people  affected,  or  cost,  and  not  wanting 
to  discriminate  among  different  cate- 
gories of  people,  I  voted  against  Senator 
Jackson's  amendment  to  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act.  My  action  In  this 
matter  should  In  no  way  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  I  am  unconcerned  about  the 
welfare  of  those  Americans  who  may 
suffer  adverse  economic  effects  because 
of  the  energy-  crtsls.  I  am  concerned,  but 
solutions  proposed  by  Congress  should 
reflect  careful  thought  and  detailed  plan- 
ning and  must  apply  equally  to  all 
Americans 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr  Jackson*  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roil 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
C«AWSTON).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOITTK',  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kenhzvyi,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklson.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  iMr.  SPARKMA^I^  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stin- 
NiB  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Httddleston  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Hmi- 
PHREYi.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Talmadgi  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKTK'  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KnraiDY),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr,  HcMPHJUtY) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Talmaocb  '  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctntns)  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr 
Bakir).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
McCluh).  and  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  Tatt  and  Mr.  8axbi>  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Citbtis)  would  vote 
"yea," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73 
nays  12.  as  follows: 

[No.  488  Leg.] 
TXAS— 73 
Abovire«k  Domlntck  McOovern 

Aiken  Eaglaton  Mclntyre 

AJlen  iMtland  Uetcalf 

B*yli  Kmn  MondaJe 

Beall  ron«  Montoya 

BeUmon  Pulbrlgbt  Moss 

Bcnoett  OraTsl  Nunn 

Benuen  Orlllln  P»ckwood 

Blb\e  Ourney  Paotore 

Blden  Hart  Pearson 

Brock  Hartke  PeU 

Brooke  H»akeU  Prozmlra 

Burdlck  Hatfield  Randolph 

Byrd.  Hathaway  Rlblooff 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    HoUlnga  Schweiker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hucbea  Scott.  Hu«h 

Cannon  Jackaon  Stafford 

Case  JavlU  8t«yena 

Cbilea  Johnston  Stev«naon 

Church  LoniT  Symington 

Clark  Magnuaon  Tunney 

Cook  14an«fleld  Wetcker 

Cotton  Mathlaa  wuilama 

Dole  McClellan  Touaa 

Domenld  McOe« 

NATS— 13 

BarUett  Helma  Soott, 

Buckley  Hruaka  William  L 

Pannln  Percy  Thurmond 

Ooldwatw  Roth  Tower 

Hanaan 

NOT  VOTTNO— 16 

Baker  Inouye  Saxbe 

Cranston  Kennedy  Sparkmsm 

Curtis  McClure  Stennia 

Huddleston         Muakle  TaTt 

Humphrey  Nelson  Talmadge 

So    Mr.    Jackson's    amendment    was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  would  appear  that 
even  under  the  most  optimal  conditions. 
It  will  take  in  the  nature  of  60  days  to 
Implement  the  emergency  measures 
called  for  in  8.  1570  and  S  2589  once 
they  were  enacted  Given  the  normal  dlf- 
flculties  to  be  expected  In  meshing  these 
two  complex  pieces  of  legislation  and 
the  posAlbUlUes  of  delays,  what  recourse 
will  communities  have  to  obtain  relief 
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If  they  are  faced  with  imminent  emer- 
gencies within  this  initial  period? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Pending  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  programs  provided  for 
In  S  1570  and  8  2589.  the  only  direct 
programs  now  in  effect  are  the  current 
administration  propane  and  middle  dis- 
tillate allocation  programs  and  such 
measures  as  the  Individual  States  may 
have  adopted.  The  President  does,  how- 
ever, have  authority  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  take  a  wide 
variety  of  emergency  actions  when  fuel 
shortages  affect  national  defense.  It  Is 
for  that  reason  that  we  must  pass  this 
legislation  without  delay.  As  the  Senator 
imdoubtedly  knows,  many  State  and  local 
governments  Imve  already-  acted  to  mini- 
mise the  extent  of  the  emergency  and 
lt«  impact  Some  are  well  along  in  this 
area.  They  deserve  the  timelv  support 
that  early  passage  of  S  2589  would  grant 
them. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Is  Federal  approval  re- 
quired of  all  actions  contemplated  by  this 
act  that  are  undertaken  by  State  and 
local  agencies'  . — 

Mr  JACTKSON,  Federal  approval  Is  re- 
quired only  for  thase  State  programs  de- 
veloped In  response  to  the  requirements 
of  section  203 (c>. 

Mr.  TUNNE\'.  Will  the  State  and  local 
agencies  set  up  under  this  act  have  any 
authority  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  of  fuel  usage  under 
the  act?  For  example.  If  it  is  determined 
essential  at  the  local  level  to  divert  cer- 
tain fuel  supplies  to  hospiuiLs,  or  Indus- 
tries, or  to  some  other  vital  use  does 
the  flexlbUlty  exist  under  the  blU  'to  re- 
allocate supplies  to  those  priorities  as 
called  for  within  section  203.  even  though 
these  priorities  are  not  set  forth  specifl- 
cally  in  section  102  of  the  bill? 

I  ask  these  questions,  because  It  will 
not  be  possible  or  practical  on  a  case- by - 
case  ba.'sls  to  .seek  determlnatlon.s  su^h 
as  these  when  a  difference  of  days  or 
hours  might  spell  severe  hardship  for 
many  people 

Mr  JACKSON.  On  the  question  of  the 
establisiunent  of  priorities,  section  ''03 
requires  that  State  and  major  metro- 
poUtan  governments  develop  emergency 
energy  conservation  and  contingency 
programs.  It  specifies  that  such  plans 
shall  Include  an  established  priority  sys- 
tem. Thus,  the  question  of  relative  pri- 
orities will  be  determined  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  degree  of 
flexlbUlty  wUl  be  for  them  to  decide. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  I  am  somewhat  troubled 
by  the  provision  In  .section  204 < a)  which 
states: 

The  Presldeut  ahaU  require  that  fossU  fuel 
fired  electrical  power  plants  now-  in  the  plan- 
ning process  be  designed  and  constructed  so 
aa  to  have  the  capability  of  rapid  conversion 
to  bum  co&l. 

Given  the  plentiful  supply  of  coal  in 
many  regions  of  the  country,  I  am  aware 
of  the  desirability  of  such  conversion.  I 
would  want  to  point  out,  however,  that 
California  is  not  primarily  a  coal-pro- 
ducing State,  and  foasU-fuel  fired  base- 
load  electrical  powerplants  in  California 
do  not  have  the  capaclUes  at  present  to 
undergo  such  conversion  Furthermore, 
combustion  turbines  would  as  I  under- 
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stand,  nnd  It  technically  unfeasible  to 
make  such  turnovers  to  coal  utilization. 

But  I  want  to  stress  another  point, 
and  that  Is  namely  the  extremely  adverse 
rllmatlcal  and  meteorological  condi- 
tions which  produce  heavy  and  danger- 
ous smog  In  part«  of  California.  Coal 
burning  would  seriously  aggravate  such 
conditions  and  pose  unwarranted  threat 
to  health  I,  therefore,  would  hope  that 
the  application  of  any  measures  man- 
dating use  of  ooal  take  into  considera- 
tion the  peculiar  environmental  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  different  regions  of 
the  country. 

My  question.  Senator,  is  how  do  you 
construe  the  application  of  section  204 
I  a)  In  this  bill  to  the  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States  with  similar  in- 
terests? 

Mr.  JACKSON  As  concerns  the  design 
and  construction  of  future  stationary 
powerplants,  it  is  imperaUve  that  we  in- 
sure that  hereafter  we  are  not  single-fuel 
dependent:  that  we  have  the  flexibility 
to  use  such  fuels  as  might  be  available 
to  us  At  present  we  are  in  a  minority 
among  industrial  nations  in  not  being 
able  to  do  so.  S.  2652,  the  coal  conver- 
.-^lon  bill  which  Senator  Randolph  and  I 
introduced  on  November  2,  will  address 
this  need  in  detail  I  welcome  the  Sen- 
ator's interest  in  this  area  and  would 
hope  that  he  will  offer  his  views  and 
suggestions  on  the  coal  conversion  bill 
for  the  committee's  use  In  the  considera- 
tion and  markup  of  the  bill. 

The  reference  to  future  plants  in  this 
bill  serves  to  provide  notice  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  moving  In  this  area. 
As  the  Seimtor  notes.  It  is  obvious  that 
coal  In  Its  natural  state  may  not  be  used 
as  fuel  In  a  gas  turbine.  I  doubt  that 
anyone  will  try  Also,  In  building  new 
plants  with  a  coal  capability,  this  capa- 
bility must  include  the  ability  to  do  so 
within  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

Finally,  I  would  think  that  there  Is  a 
minimum  plant  size  below  which  we 
would  not  wish  to  mandate  convertibil- 
ity. In  drafUng  S.  2652,  100  million  Btu 
per  hour  was  taken  as  an  Initial  mini- 
mum figure  with  which  the  committee 
could  begin  to  work. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  "all  of  our  eggs 
in  one  basket."  That  is  where  we  are 
now  That  is  a  significant  factor  in  the 
current  emergency.  It  is  precisely  for 
that  reason  that  we  must  act  now  to  as- 
sure future  flexibility. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
PROTOCOL  AMENDING  THE  1928 
CONVENTION  CONCERNING  IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS  — 
EXECUTIVE  N— AND  PROTOCOL 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL 
AVIATION  CONVENTION— EXECU- 
TTVE  Q 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  In  executive 
session,  that  It  may  be  in  order  at  any 
time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  two 
treaties,  Executive  N  and  E:xecutlve  Q. 
with  one  show  of  hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  oixiered. 
CXIX 2383— Part  29 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  In  executive 
session,  that  there  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  two  treaties,  Executive  N  and  Ex- 
ecutive Q.  the  vote  not  to  occur  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  and  con- 
current resolutions  In  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJi.  6642.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duties 
of  certain  bicycle  parts  and  accessories  un- 
til the  close  of  December  31.  1976: 

HJI.  7780.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classlflcatlona  of 
yards  of  silk: 

H.B.  11333.  An  act  to  provide  a  7-percent 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits  begin- 
ning with  March  1974  and  an  additional  4- 
percent  Increase  beginning  with  June  1974. 
to  provide  Increases  In  supplemental  security 
Income    benefits,    and    for    other    purpoeee; 

H.  Con.  Res.  88  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs; 

H.  Con.  Res.  389.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  print  as  a  House  document  House  com- 
mittee print  on  Impeachment,  selected  ma- 
terials; and 

H.  Con,  Res.  375.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  booklet  entitled  "The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States." 


HOUSE    BTTJa    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

HJR.  6642.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duties  of 
certain  bicycle  parts  and  accessories  untU 
tlie  close  of  December  31.  1976; 

HJI.  7780.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  exUtlng  su^)en- 
sion  of  dutlM  on  certain  classifications  of 
yards  of  silk;  and 

~1SM.  11333.  An  act  to  provide  a  7-percent 
Increase  In  social  security  benefits  beginning 
with  March  1974  and  an  additional  4-percent 
increase  beginning  with  June  1974,  to  provide 
Increases  In  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdminlstratlcMi: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  88.  A  concurrent  resolution 
auttiorlzlBg  certain  printing  for  the  Co«n- 
niltt«e  on  Vet«rana'  Affairs; 

H.  C<ML  Bes.  369.  A  conctirrent  resolution 
to  print  as  a  Hotiae  document  House  com- 
mittee print  on  Impeachment,  selected  ma- 
terials; and 

H.  Con.  Res.  S78.  A  conciurent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  booklet  enUtled  "The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States". 


NA'nONAL   ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
ACT  OP   1978 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  2589)  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  President  and  State 
and  local  governments  to  develop  con- 
tingency plans  for  reducing  petroleum 
consumption,  and  assuring  the  continu- 


ation of  vital  public  services  in  the  event 
of  «?lergency  fuel  shortages  or  severe 
dislocations  in  the  Nation's  fuel  distribu- 
tion system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
for  a  unanimous  consent  request  to  the 
SenatOT  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  Is  rec<^Tiized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Edward  Merlls 
and  Henry  Lippek  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  staff,  be  given  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Margaret  Lane 
of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  that  Dr.  Arlon  Tus- 
slng  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
my  colleague,  Senator  Bible,  and  myself, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  Will  all  Sen- 
ators please  retire  to  their  seats  and  will 
members  of  the  staff  take  seats  at  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber,  May  we  have  quiet 
so  that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
can  be  heard  and  comprehended. 

The  clerk  will  start  to  read  the 
amendment  afresh. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  short  one.  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  read  the  amendment  In 
full.  It  is  completely  self-explanatory. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  Une  9,  add  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence: 

"In  developing  the  Federal  program  and 
requirements  for  State  programs  the  Presi- 
dent shall  insure  that  the  provisions  for 
specific  energy  conservation  and  contingency 
measures  are  sufliclently  flexible  ao  that  tha 
desired  reductions  In  energy  consumption 
may  be  achieved  with  the  minimum  adverse 
Impact  on  local.  State  and  regional  econ- 
omies and  employment  levels," 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
so  ably  pointed  out,  our  Nation  is  facing 
very  difficult  days  due  to  the  deepening 
energy  crisis. 

The  Congress  must  take  immediate, 
responsible  steps  to  reduce  petroleum 
consumption  and  Insure  the  continuation 
of  vital  public  services  throughout  this 
emergency. 

This  is  what  this  bill,  the  National 
Emergency  Petroleum  Act  of  1973,  Is  all 
about,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  srou  as 
sponsor. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Biblx, 
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I  would  Like  to  clarify  some  points  of 
the  biU  so  that  cdi  Americans  will  know 
how  they  will  be  affected  by  this 
program. 

As  you  luiow,  the  economies  of  many 
States.  Including  my  own  Stat«  of 
Nevada,  depend  upon  touTism.  Without 
visitors  such  as  the  25  million  who  visited 
last  year  from  outside  of  our  State. 
Nevada  s  economy  would  wither  and 
eventually  die 

We  are  a  State  in  which  our  hotels 
and  resorts  are  our  principal  Industry 
accounting  for  a  majority  of  our  jobs  and 
half  of  our  tax  base.  Naturally,  any 
special  penalties  directed  at  hotels 
would  cause  chaos  In  Nevada  in  terms  of 
employment  and  necessary  revenue  for 
the  operation  of  our  cities  and  the  State 
Itself. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  bill  Includes  pro- 
visions for  limiting  operating  hours  of 
commercial  establishments. 

For  purposes  of  this  bUl.  does  the  term 
"commercial  establishments"  Include 
hotels  and  resorts? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  Interpret  sec- 
tion 203tb)  to  Include  hotels  and  resorts 
as  commercial  establishments.  These 
provisions  pertaining  to  commercial 
establishments  were  proposed  by  the 
adminLstration  and  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee. While  It  Ls  ray  understanding  that 
the  executive  branch  had  looked  to  the 
mercantile  sectors  as  the  principal 
source  of  savings,  the  whole  commercial 
area  Is  Included. 

Mr.  CANNON  What  does  this  pro- 
vision mean  for  hotels  and  resorts  which 
must  operate  at  all  hours  for  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  their  guests' 

Mr  JACKSON  It  wou'.d  mean  that 
hotels  .and  resorts  woiild  be  called  upon 
to  bear  an  equitable  part  of  the  burden 
that  aU  Americans  will  be  called  upon  to 
share.  In  their  conservation  of  energy.  I 
would  assume  that  hotels  and  resorts 
would  assure  the  safety  of  their  guests 
and  call  upon  them  to  accept  minor 
Inconveniences. 

Mr  CANNON.  In  Nevada  tourist  areas 
there  are  many  hotels  In  process  of 
completion  and  wings  to  existing  hotels 
which  are  not  yet  in  operation.  Ho'^- 
would  the  requirements  affect  the  plans 
of  these  new  facilities  to  serve  our 
visitors? 

Mr  JACKSON  In  the  case  of  facllltlee 
which  are  in  the  process  of  completion 
or  expansion,  we  have  a  situation  which 
Is  analogous  to  the  "new  market  entry" 
question  which  the  Senate  addressed  Ln 
the  passage  of  the  Mandatory  Allocation 
Act  (S.  1570). 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  strive  to  cur- 
tall  energy  consumption  In  order  that  we 
may  live  within  our  means  In  terms  of 
available  fuels  However,  It  Is  not  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  in  doing  so 
we  take  any  action  that  would  needlessly 
Imjjalr  the  economic  growth  of  anv  State 
or  region. 

Each  State  wiU  be  called  upon  to  re- 
duce its  energy  consumption  by  first 
10  percent  and  then  25  percent.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  the  State  who  must  deter- 
mine the  most  equitable  allocation  of 
reduced  energy  totals  between  old  and 
new  businesses. 


Mr.  CANNON   If  a  State  draws  up  a 

plan  to  meet  the  2o-percent  reducUon 
level  without  adopting  each  and  ever>' 
provision  outlined  in  the  bill,  and  the 
plan  Is  accepted  by  the  Wli:te  House, 
would  this  be  acceptable  In  terms  of  ful- 
fllllng  the  requirements  of  the  bill  ? 

So  In  other  words  the  Governor  can 
mold  the  energy  conserviitlon  program 
In  accordance  with  the  specific  needs 
of  his  State  as  he  sees  them  In  a  manner 
which  would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  State 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  If  the  reduction 
level  can  be  achieved  by  the  State,  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  Impose 
Its  own  alternative  to  a  State's  conserva- 
tion program.  The  legislation  recognizes 
that  what  may  be  unnecessary  usage  of 
energy  In  one  State's  economy,  may  be 
vital  to  another  State  s  economy.  There- 
fore. If  the  State  can  achieve  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  I  would  see  no  reason  to 
restrict  hours  of  operation  or  demand 
closiire  of  sections  of  an  industry  vital 
to  the  economy  of  that  State,  such  as 
Nevada's  tourism  Industry. 

Mr.  CANNON  In  order  to  clarify  this 
provision  of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself  £ind  Sena- 
tor Bible,  an  amendment  to  S.  2589 
which  would  affirm  the  flexibility  fea- 
ture of  the  energ>-  conservation  program, 
so  that  the  desired  reductions  in  energy 
consumption  may  be  achieved  with  the 
minimum  adverse  Impact  on  local.  State, 
and  regional  economies  and  employment 
levels.  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
and  It  Is  my  understanding  that  he  fljids 
the  amendment  acceptable. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment,  which  tlie 
Senators  from  Nevada  offer,  helps  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  bill  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  self-explanatory.  It  simply 
writes  language  Into  the  bill  to  make  sure 
that  the  Governors  and  the  State  plans 
have  flexibility  in  meeUng  the  desired  re- 
duction requirement  so  that  It  will  have 
a  minimum  impact  on  the  local  Industries 
and  the  ltx;al  economies  of  a  particular 
Stale  and  area  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

Mr,  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  is  a  helpful  one.  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  i  Mr  Fa.nnin  > .  I  think  the  lan- 
guage should  be  helpful  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  feel  that 
the  amendment  will  be  helpful 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  OAi. 
Eagleton  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
iMr.  HUMPHREY),  and  the  Senator  from 
W'isconsm  iMr.  Proxjcre  < ,  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendm( 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
tlie  amendment. 

Mr  MONDAL£.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reeding 
of  the  amendment  be  dl^jensed  with 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  pa({e  18.  between  lines  3  »ad  3.  Insert 
the  foilowU.g  new  subsection  (c>  aad  renum- 
ber ail  succ«»e<lUig  subsections  arcordlrxgly 

ic)(l)  The  President  1a  authorliied  and 
directed  to  convene  negotiatlona  with  the 
Oovemment  of  Canada,  at  the  earliest  po6- 
alble  date,  to  explore  means  to  safeguard  the 
ciaUonal  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  agreemenus  ooverlng  trade 
In  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  maximum  volume  of  such 
trade  consistent  with  the  Interests  of  both 
nations. 

i2i  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Oon- 
gress.  on  an  intertin  basis,  on  the  progress  of 
such  negotiations  as  may  be  undertaken  pur- 
stiant  to  this  sut)aectla!i,  within  fortv-flve 
days  of  passage  of  this  Act 

(3)  The  President  shall  issue  a  final  report 
to  the  Co.-gress  on  the  results  of  such  nego- 
tiations as  may  be  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  within  ninety  days  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude recommendations  of  such  legislation 
aa  the  Prealdent  .ihall  deem  r^eceasary  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  Is  directed  to  the  special 
problem  of  our  relationships  with  Can- 
ada as  they  apply  to  the  energy  crisis 

The  Canadians  have  reduced  their  ex- 
ports of  crude  oU  into  the  United  States 
by  about  300,000  barrels  a  day  And  all 
of  the  States  across  the  northern  tier 
of  our  country— In  the  West,  Northwest, 
Midwest,  and  the  East — are  going  to  be 
very  seriously  harmed  by  this  develop- 
ment- 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  our  relationships 
With  Canada  are  not  nearly  as  good  as 
they  should  be.  This  amendment  Ls  de- 
signed to  authorize  and  direct  our  Gov- 
ernment to  begin  immetllate,  emergency 
consiiltatlons  with  the  Canadian  Oovem- 
ment for  the  development  of  a  joint  en - 
ergj-  approach  by  means  of  which  we 
could  work  together  In  trj'mg  to  solve  our 
problans. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  Important  amendment.  We  cannot 
hear  the  Senator's  speech  Senators  are 
not  In  their  seats.  Everyone  Is  carrying 
on  a  conversation.  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Is  eminently  cor- 
rect. Will  each  Senator  please  take  his 
seat  And  may  we  have  quiet  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  bo  that  we  can  hear 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
emphasis  that  we  place  In  our  debate  on 
what  the  Mideast  does  In  terms  of  ex- 
porting oil  to  the  United  States,  we  for- 
get that  we  get  2'/2  times  more  on  from 
Canada  now  than  we  do  from  the  Mid- 
east 

Canada  Is  the  biggest  source  of  our 
Imported  oil  at  the  present  time.  In  light 
of  the  new  policies  of  Canada  which 
have  resulted  during  the  past  6  months 
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In  a  nearly  23 -percent  cutback  in  the  ex- 
port of  their  oil  to  our  country,  and 
which  could  result  In  even  a  lower 
amount  of  exports  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  new  export  tax 
which  they  have  added,  I  think  that  we 
should  move  immediately  to  try  to  de- 
velop these  high-level  negotiations  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada 

Mr  President,  the  immediate  crisis 
\  which  has  worsened  our  present  energy 
nnergency  has  been  brought  about  by  an 
unconscionable  embargo  of  Arab  oil  to 
the  United  States  and  certain  other  na- 
tions 

Yet  the  roots  of  this  crisis  lie  much 
deeper.  They  He  In  government  policies 
plamied  more  to  Increase  the  profits  of 
the  major  oil  companies  than  to  promote 
the  national  Interest.  They  lie  In  actions 
by  these  oil  companies,  which  have  re- 
vised their  statistics  and  changed  their 
predictions  whenever  It  suited  their  cor- 
porate outlook.-!  And  It  lies  in  certain  of 
our  foreign  policy  dealings  with  nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  nations 
which  we  often  seem  to  have  taken  for 
granted. 

There  is  no  better  case  of  this  failure 
to  conduct  constructive  energy  consulta- 
tion with  our  friends  than  recent  rela- 
tionships with  the  government  of 
Canada. 

With  all  the  attention  being  given  to 
our  supply  problems  with  the  Middle 
East,  far  too  little  has  been  paid  to  our 
neighbors  t«  the  North  In  fact,  Canada 
exports  more  crude  oil  and  refined  prod- 
ucts to  this  country  than  does  any  other 
single  nation.  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1973,  goverimient  figures  show  that  al- 
most 24  percent  of  our  total  imports 
of  crude  oil  and  refined  oil  products 
came  from  Canada  This  was  2V2  times 
the  amount  we  Imported  from  the  Middle 
East  and  50  percent  more  than  we  im- 
ported from  Venezuela 

And.  in  the  area  of  crude  oil  alone, 
we  Imported  almost  33  percent  of  our 
total  foreign  oU  In  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year  from  Canada. 

Yet  in  spite  of  our  reliance  on  Canada 
in  oil  and  oil  products,  we  have  too  often 
regarded  Canada  as  a  steady  source  of 
high  levels  of  these  vitally  needed  com- 
n.odltles.  We  have  seemed  to  assume — 
until  very  recently— that  Canadian  pro- 
duction woud  inevitably  serve  American 
refineries,  making  Canada  our  most 
secxire  source  of  foreign  oil. 

Recent  events  have  Indicated  that 
these  assumptions  may  no  longer  be 
true  The  Mideast  oil  embargo  is  but  the 
latest  and  most  dramatic  of  a  series  of 
events  which  have  brought  about  signif- 
icant changes  in  Canadian  oil  policy, 
changes  which  have  serious  Implications 
for  our  ability  to  meet  domestic  demsuid 
during  this  winter  and  beyond. 

These  changes  may  have  profound  im- 
plications on  the  enersry  supply  situation 
In  the  United  States,  and  In  particular 
on  the  Middle  Western  and  Eastern 
States 

We  have  long  enjoyed  a  large  and 
flourishing  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries In  petroleum  and  finished  petroleum 
products,  and  the  States  in  the  Midwest 
and  East  have  used  Canadian  oU  to  com- 


pensate for  their  lack  of  proximity  to 
large  crude  oil  reserves  within  the  United 
States. 

We  must  recognize  that  this  trade  Is 
-  Important  for  both  nations,  and  that 
Canadian  crude  plays  a  vital  role  in  In- 
suring adequate  supplies  of  oil  to  large 
sections  of  our  Nation.  Yet,  if  the  actions 
of  the  Canadian  Oovemment  in  recent 
months  indicate  the  beginnings  of  a 
long-term  policy,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Midwest  and  the  East 
may  be  denied  access  to  all  or  significant 
parts  of  Canadian  oil  production  or  face 
the  imposition  of  stiff  export  taxes,  as 
Canada  begins  to  retain  domestic  pro- 
duction for  her  own  use  and  heavily  tax 
that  portion  of  such  production  which  Is 
exported. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  wiser  U£. 
policy  on  the  question  of  a  pipeline 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  in  Alaska  to  the 
lower  48  States  could  have  averted  a  good 
deal  of  the  dlflSculty  In  which  we  now 
find  ourselves.  As  I  have  stated  before.  I 
believe  we  have  treated  the  Canadian 
Government  rather  poorly  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  current  friction  on  some 
aspects  of  energy  pohcy  between  our  two 
countries  may  result  from  the  imwise 
past  policies  of  our  Government  on  the 
Canadian  pipeline  question. 

A  Canadian  pipeline  would  have  been 
and  still  would  be  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  cooperation  between  two  friendly 
governments,  and  would  give  the  entire 
Nation  access  to  the  Alaskan  oil  we  des- 
perately need. 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  have  argued  for  a  trans -Canadian  al- 
ternative to  the  proposed  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. However,  it  now  appears  that  such 
an  alternative  may  be  some  distance  In 
the  future. 

The  history  of  Canadian-American  re- 
lations on  this  matter,  however,  re- 
doubles the  need  for  the  initiation  of 
intensive  discussions  with  the  Canadian 
Oovemment  to  work  out  a  policy  on 
trade  in  oil  and  petroleum  products  be- 
tween our  countries.  For  if  we  do  not 
deal  wisely  and  swiftly  with  the  changes 
In  Canadian  policy  which  have  recently 
become  evident,  we  once  hgaln  run  the 
risk — as  occurred  with  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line— of  damaging  relations  between  two 
natirais  whose  mutual  Interests  are  far 
stronger  than  the  differences  which  may 
at  times  separate  them. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Canadian  policy  is  changing. 

This  past  March,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment began  a  system  of  crude  oil  ex- 
port controls  and  denied  applications  for 
Increases  in  exports  of  Canadian  crude 
oil. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  ac- 
tions taken  in  recent  months. 

In  June,  new  Canadian  controls  halted 
the  exports  of  heating  oil  and  gasoline 
into  the  United  States,  under  what  was 
described  as  a  "temporary"  policy  which 
could  last  up  to  18  months. 

And  on  September  13,  the  Canadian 
Government  annoimced  that  it  would 
impose  immediately  a  40-cents  per  bar- 
rel export  tax  on  crude  oil,  to  reflect  ris- 
ing prlcee  on  the  world  oil  markets.  In 
late  Octohw,  that  tax  was  suddenly 
raised  from  40  cents  to  $1.90  per  barrel. 


thereby  adding  an  additional  $2  million 
per  day  to  the  cost  of  the  crude  oil  we 
Import  from  Canada. 

Early  in  September,  the  Government 
announced  that  it  would  seek  price  re- 
adjustments before  granting  export  li- 
censes for  the  month  of  October. 

Most  recently,  Canada  announced  that 
It  would  reduce  shipments  of  crude  oil 
from  a  level  of  slightly  over  1.1  million 
barrels  per  day  In  October  to  1  million 
barrels  in  November.  In  contrast,  last 
April  Canadian  exports  to  the  United 
States  reached  a  peak  of  almost  1.3  mil- 
liOTi  barrels  per  day.  And,  the  outlook  for 
months  beyond  November  is  cloudj-. 

In  short,  in  the  period  since  April. 
Canada  has  reduced  her  exports  to  the 
United  States  by  300.000  barrels  per  day, 
or  about  15  percent  of  the  estimated  dally 
shortage  of  crude  oil  we  now  face  in  this 
country. 

Perhaps  most  significantlj-.  however,  in 
earlj-  September  the  government  of 
Canada  also  indicated  that  it  was  pursu- 
ing the  construction  of  a  pipeline  to  run 
Irom  Ontario  to  Montreal  to  carr>'  oil 
from  Westem  Canadian  oil  fields  Into 
Eastern  Canada.  At  present,  Canada  ex- 
ports over  700,000  barrels  per  day  of  oil 
from  Western  fields  Into  the  Middle  West 
and  Eastern  United  States,  and  Imports 
a  significant  amount  into  the  Eastern 
part  of  Canada  tlirough  pipeUnes  origi- 
nating in  the  State  of  Maine. 

If  an  addition  to  the  present  pipelines 
hnking  Westem  Canada  to  OntEu-io  were 
constructed,  and  if  the  supply  of  crude 
oil  now  being  exported  to  the  United 
States  were  stopped.  It  would  come  as  a 
grave  blow  to  the  oil-poor  regions  in  the 
Midwest  and  East  which  are  now  so 
heavily  dependent  on  this  Canadian  oil. 

The  Canadian  Oovemment  has  gone 
through  a  difficult  period  in  its  own 
energy  affairs,  and  many  of  the  recent 
actions  which  she  has  taken  have  been 
In  response  to  world  events  beyond  her 
control. 

Yet,  unless  we  lindertake  Intensive 
consultations  Immediately  and  sincerely, 
we  will  continue  to  be  a  prisoner  of 
events  rather  than  attempting  to  shape 
them  constructively  for  the  benefit  of 
both  our  nations 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  and 
have  always  been  close  allies  and  friends, 
sharing  the  longest  common  undefended 
border  in  the  world. 

We  can  and  must  preserve  that  friend- 
ship, to  the  mutual  benefits  of  both  na- 
tions. But  we  must  also  recognize  that 
this  friendship  may  be  strained  in  the 
future,  and  that  only  continuing  and 
high-level  contacts  between  govern- 
ments on  the  issue  most  pressing  to  both 
nations  at  this  time — energy  policy — will 
Insure  that  policy  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  understanding,  and  not 
as  a  result  of  a  failiire  of  communication. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  from 
the  Interior  Committee  does  contain  a 
provision  granting  the  President  general 
authority  to  undertake  negotiations  and 
adjust  or  allocate  imports  of  oil 

The  amendment  I  am  prc^x>slng,  along 
with  Senators  Eaoliton.  Htno>HRrT,  and 
Proxmirx,  will  strengthen  this  provision. 
It  directs  the  President,  rather  than  shn- 
ply  giving  him  authority,  to  und«take 
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emergency  consultations  with  Canada 
to  arrive  at  an  oil  policy  which  will  bene- 
fit both  nations  during  this  period  of  dif- 
ficulty 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  report  back  to  the 
Congress  on  an  Interim  basis  within  45 
days,  and  on  a  final  basis  within  90 
days,  so  that  we  can  all  know  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  in  the  course 
of  these  consultations. 

Within  the  past  2  months,  the  White 
House  Energy  Adviser.  John  Love,  has 
traveled  to  Csmada  for  Informal  con- 
versations on  energy-  matters,  and  some 
new  discussions  may  he  underway  How- 
ever, more  is  needed,  and  it  Ls  needed 
now.  We  desperately  need  high-level 
emergency  consultations  between  our 
two  governments  to  assure  that  we  work 
together  in  weathering  the  present  emer- 
gency. If  we  do  not.  we  could  witness  a 
continued  deterioration  In  American - 
Canadian  relations  over  energy,  which 
could  deprive  us  of  the  single  largest 
source  of  oil  we  currently  possess. 

Hopefully,  these  consultations  would 
be  the  first  step  In  a  continuing  series 
of  negotiations  on  energy  matters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  I 
would  hope,  for  example,  that  negotia- 
tions provided  for  under  S.  1081  could 
begin  at  an  early  date  to  reach  agree- 
ments through  which  oil  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  can  be  routed  through  Can- 
ada to  the  lower  48  States  We  do  not 
yet  know  whether  there  will  oe  enough 
proven  reserves  on  privately  held  land 
to  accommodate  a  second  pipeline  from 
the  Arctic,  but  we  do  have  information 
which  Indicates  that  Naval  Petroleimi 
Reserve  No.  4 — on  .\laskas  North 
Slope — may  contain  as  much  as  30  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil.  or  more  than  three 
times  the  proven  reserves  of  the  present 
North  Slope  fields.  These  resources 
should  all  be  explored,  to  help  maximize 
energy  delivery  to  the  United  States  from 
the  North  Slope.  And,  with  approval  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  now  near,  we 
should  gl^e  first  priority  to  bringing  ad- 
ditional Alaokan  oil  and  gas  through 
Canada  to  the  lower  48  States 

These  negotiations  with  Caiiada  or. 
energy  matters  will  not  be  easy  In  par- 
ticular, they  have  not  been  made  any 
easier  by  the  treatment  of  the  Canadian 
Government  which  we  have  sometimes 
engaged  m  on  energy  alTairs  in  recent 
years  Yet  these  negotiations  are  essen- 
tial, and  must  be  undertaken  as  earlj-  as 
possible 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  emer- 
gency consultations  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  of  Canada 
are  vitally  needed  at  this  time  We  must 
make  progress  In  aciileving  the  type  of 
energy  relations  with  our  neighbor  to 
the  north  which  recognizes  the  need  for 
cooperation  In  a  time  of  difficulty  And. 
we  must  do  this  now.  before  a  lasting 
deterioration  of  -American-Canadian 
energ^•  relation.^  sets  in  and  imperils  a 
major  source  of  our  ever-expanding  need 
for  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  would  the 
Senator  yleW 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr  MOND.\LE  Mr  President.  I  will 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 

Mr,  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  have 
just  asked  the  Secretar>'  of  SUte  to  do 
exactly  that  And  I  believe  that  the 
minute  he  comes  back  to  our  country 
he  will  give  the  mattei  his  early  atten- 
tion. I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  other  Senators  have 
joined  In  this  endeavor  I  believe,  con- 
sidering the  close  relationships  between 
our  country  and  Canada  that  we  should 
handle  this  matter  In  a  most  Intimate 
way 

Mr  MONDALE,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont 

Mr  AIKEN  What  I  was  going  to  say 
Is  that  if  I  read  the  news  correctly.  Can- 
ada has  already  asked  us  to  meet  with 
them  and  decide  just  what  we  want  them 
to  do  with  what  oil  and  other  material, 
gasoline  and  so  forth,  they  have  to  ex- 
port I  think  Canada  Ls  m  about  the  .same 
boat  that  we  are,  not  only  on  exports 
but  on  ever>-thlng  eLse.  But  I  read  some- 
where yesterday  that  they  have  already 
asked  us  to  meet  with  them  and  reach 
some  understanding  I  think  that  would 
t>e  a  good  thing,  and  we  should  do  It 
without  delay 

Mr  MONDALE  Yes  ThLs  must  be  a 
top  priority  matter  In  the  weeks  ahead 

Mr  .\IKEN  And  that  would  also  apply 
to  gas^ 

Mr  MONDALE  Yes.  it  would.  The 
common  energy  program. 

Mr  MAGNU80N  That  Is  the  question 
I  was  going  to  ask 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington 

Mr  M-AQNUSON  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  we  are  dependent  on  that  gas. 
That  is  why  this  amendment  la  particu- 
larly appropriate  at  this  time  In  the  gas 
field,  let  alone  the  oil.  which  Is  another 
story  On  gas,  Canada  has  been  threaten- 
ing to  raise  the  prices  and  void  the  con- 
tracts, and  we  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  very  dependent  upon  importation  of 
gas  from  Canada 

Mr  MONDALE,  I  think  it  is  very  Im- 
portant for  that  reason  also  The  upper 
Midwest,  all  of  these  .so-called  Northern 
tier  refineries,  ai:  the  way  east  to  Buf- 
falo, N.Y  .  depend  upon  Canadian  crude. 
and  I  think  LhLs  amendment  might  tend 
to  bring  It  up  In  priority, 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  In  substantial  form  reite- 
rates the  language  In  connection  with 
the  consultation  with  the  Canadians  con- 
tained In  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill,  which 
was  signed  into  law  today  I  think  it  is  a 
helpful  amendment,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  It. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
certain  technical  modifications  at  this 
pomt,  placing  the  amendment  under 
title  V  and  renumbering  the  section.s. 
and.  In  the  light  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr  Mag- 
irtjsoNv  to  include  natural  gas  In  the 
coverage  I  would  not  think  that  changes 
the  substance  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
modify  the  amendment  accordinalv 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modifications  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes 

Mr  MoNDALrs  amendment  ^No.  654). 
as  modified.  Is  as  follows 

On  pa^je  16.  b«tween  Unes  3  and  3,  inaert 
the  following  new  subsection  ,c)  and  re- 
number all  succeeding  subsections  accord- 
ingly; 

TITLE  V— MTSCKLLANEOU8 
S«c  501  lai  The  President  is  authorlwd 
and  directed  to  convene  consultations  with 
the  Otivemment  af  Canada,  at  the  earliest 
pv«Blble  date,  to  explore  means  to  safeguard 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  through  consultations  covem.g 
trade  In  nat-i)ral  gas.  petroleum,  and  petro- 
leum prc^lucts  between  Canada  and  the 
UTnited  States,  so  as  to  encourage  the  max- 
imum volume  of  such  trade  conslstetit  with 
the  interests  of  x)th  nations, 

(  b  i  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gresB.  on  an  imerim  basis,  on  the  progress 
of  such  consultations  as  may  be  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  within  forty-flve 
days  of  passage  of  this  Act, 

c  I  The  President  shall  Issue  a  final  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  such  con- 
sviltations  as  may  be  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  within  ninety  days  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  of  such  legislation 
aa  the  President  shall  deem  uecessary  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALE  I  yield 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
speak  against  the  amendment  at  all,  but 
I  hope  we  will  all  understand  that  the 
very  thing  the  amendment  calls  for  is 
already  in  progress. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  he  himself  has  talked  with 
the  8ecretar>-  of  State,  and  he  will 
shortly  be  going  to  Canada 

I  am  struck  with  the  type  of  amend- 
ments that  we  are  having  presented  to 
U.S  Yesterday  we  had  one  that  would 
have  permitted  the  President  to  move 
in  and  shut  off  exports.  If  a  person  does 
not  know  very  much  about  the  energy 
situation,  it  Is  very  easy  to  think  that 
that  is  a  simple  answer,  or  at  least  a 
partial  answer,  to  the  problem.  But  th« 
facts  are  that  we  are  far  more  dependent 
upon  imports  than  we  are  hurt  by  the 
exports  that  leave  this  country, 

I  just  want  to  say  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator calls  for  in  this  amendment  ha«  al- 
ready been  going  on  It  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years.  There  Is  no  question 
at  all  but  that  we  will  be  doing  that. 

We  can  add  more  and  more  thing."?, 
and  I  guess  we  could  think  of  all  sorts 
of  amendments  that  would  sound  good  to 
our  constituents — and  I  do  not  mean  to 
lmpl>-  that  that  is  th«  motivation  that 
prompts  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  put  In  this  amendment — but  the  fact 
is  that  this  Ls  an  ongoing  program.  The 
same  language  Ls  In  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line bill,  despite  the  fact  that  It  was  not 
required  there 

I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  delude 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  up  until  the 
time  that  this  amendment  was  proposed 
no  one  had  thought  about  doing  what  It 
calls  for 

I  thank  m>-  colleague  from  Minnesota, 

Mr   MONDALE.  I  certainly  thank  the 
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Senator  from  Wyoming  for  that  com- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  having  studied  the 
matter,  I  think  the  amendment  15 
needed.  It  goes  beyond  the  language  In 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill  by  stressing  the 
emergency  nature  of  these  consultations. 
If  the  Senator  is  correct.  I  say,  "Glory, 
hallelujah,"  I  see  no  partisan  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  this,  but  coming  from 
a  State  that  Ls  terribly  dependent  on 
Canadian  oil.  In  my  Judgment  Congress 
would  do  well  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment to  give  it  the  highest  priority 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALE  I  >-leld. 

Mr  PASTORE,  The  real  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  that  of  an  expression 
of  the  Senate 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President,  we  can- 
not hear  the  Senator 

Mr  PASTORE  I  must  say  it  is  not 
very  often  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland  cannot  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  speak  up  so 
we  can  hear  him?  [Laughter  1 

Mr  PASTORE  The  real  efficacy  of 
this  amendment  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  expression  of  Congress,  It  shows 
a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  effective  In  making  our 
frlend.s  In  Carmda  realize  that  we  in 
Conpress  are  concerned :  and  even  though 
negotiations  have  been  going  on,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  we  are  a  party  to  the 
welfare    of    the    American    people. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  see  any  harm  to 
It,  and  I  think  it  fortifies  whatever  nego- 
tiations are  going  on. 

I  quite  agree  that  we  should  not  de- 
lude ourselves  that  this  is  an  original 
idea.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  never 
?uggest<?d  it  was.  .Ml  he  said  was  that 
because  of  the  situations  and  the  need 
for  this  oil  and  the  continued  importa- 
tions from  Canada,  we  ought  to  go  on 
with  our  negotiation-s 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  yield  fur- 
ther, just  let  me  observe  that  I  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  my  State  of  Wyoming  ships  a  lot  of 
crudt  to  the  Middle  West  that  winds  up 
in  the  States  of  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  all  through  there.  I 
realize,  too.  that  natural  gas  goes  there 
from  Oklahoma  It  went  there  last  win- 
ter. Despite  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
close  schools  hi  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
they  got  the  gas  up  In  the  Great  Lake^ 
area,  and  I  sun  proud  of  that.  I  would 
hope  no  one  would  think  that  because  we 
happen  to  come  from  an  energy-  suffi- 
cient area,  we  are  immune  to  the  con- 
cerns and  welfare  of  people  In  other 
parts  of  the  country, 

I  am  pleased  also  to  support  the 
amendment  because  It  Is  not  often  In 
these  daj's  that  we  find  Congress  so 
eager  to  admit  that  what  the  adnunis- 
tratlon  Is  doing  is  very  much  in  the 
public  interest, 

Mr  MONDALE,  I  Uo  not  want  to  ad- 
mit that,  but  I  would  like  a  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 'No  6541.  as  modified,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minneaota. 


The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AXTNTDMENT    NO.    666 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
Up  my  amendment  No.  666,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLrrr's  amendment  (No.  666  j  is 
as  follows : 

(f)  (1)  The  President  shaU  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  (at  any  point  In  the  dis- 
tribution chain)  In  the  maximum  price 
which  may  be  changed  under  the  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  11723  (dated  June  13, 
1973)  or  any  subsequent  Executive  order  Im- 
plementing the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
for  any  energy  commodity  or  product  or  any 
product  or  conimodlty  eeeentlal  to  the  devel- 
opment, production,  or  delivery  of  any  energy 
commodity  as  to  which  the  DlrectCK-  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Office  certifies  to  the  President 
that  the  supply  of  the  commodity  or  product 
has  been  or  will  be  reduced  to  unaceeptably 
low  levels  as  a  result  of  any  price  control  or 
frees*  order  or  regulation  and  that  alterna- 
tive means  for  Increasing  the  supply  are  not 
available 

(2)  The  President  Is  directed  to  Implement 
policies  under  this  Act  which  are  designed 
to  encourage  the  domestic  energy  industrv 
to  produce  to  its  full  capabilities  during  peri- 
ods of  short  supply  to  assure  American  con- 
sumers and  Industries  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fuel  and  energy  resources  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices, 

Mr.  BARTLFTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  naj's. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  modify  the  amendment  as 
follows:  On  the  second  page,  line  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  his  amendment? 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  I  can  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  after 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr,  BARTLETT  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  modify  the  amend- 
ment, on  page  2,  line  1,  by  striking  the 
words  "Director  of  the  Energy  Policy 
Office"  and  substituting  the  words  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior." 

At  the  bottom  of  page  2,  below  line  11, 
I  add  another  subsection,  or  add  a  para- 
graph 1 3 )  to  the  subsection,  which  would 
read  Eis  follows: 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  nattiral  gas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modifications  to  the 
desk? 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  I  think  they  have 
them,  but  I  am  happy  to  supply  another 
set. 

Mr,  Bartlett's  amendment  No  666  (as 
modified^  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26  between  lines  12  and  13  Insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(Dd)  The  President  shall  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  (at  any  point  in  the 
distribution  chain)  in  the  maximum  price 
which  may  be  charged  under  the  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  11723  (dated  June  13. 
1973)  or  any  subsequent  Executive  order 
Implementing    the    Economic    StabUlzation 


Act  lor  any  energy  commodity  or  product  or 
any  product  or  commodity  eseentlal  to  the 
development,  production,  or  delivery  of  any 
energy  oommodlty  as  to  which  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  oertmea  to  the  President  that 
the  supply  of  the  commodity  or  product  has 
been  or  wUl  be  reduced  to  linacoeptably  low- 
levels  as  a  result  of  any  price  control  or 
freeze  order  or  regulation  and  that  alterna- 
tive means  for  increasing  the  supply  are  not 
avaUable. 

(2)  The  PrsBKient  is  directed  to  Imple- 
ment policies  under  this  Act  which  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  domestic  energv 
Industry  to  produce  to  Its  full  capabUltles 
during  periods  of  short  supply  to  assure 
American  consumers  and  Industries  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  fuel  and  energy  resources 
at  fair  and  reasonable  prices 

(8)  Thit  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  nattiral  gas 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment  Is  very  simple,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  it  once  again.  It  says; 

(f)(1)  The  President  shall  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  (at  any  point  la  the 
distribution  chain)  in  the  maximum  price 
which  may  be  charged  under  the  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  11723  (dated  June  13. 
1973)  or  any  subaequent  Executive  order 
Implementing  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
for  any  energy  ccHnmodlty  or  product  or 
any  product  or  commodity  essential  to  the 
development,  production,  or  delivery  of  any 
energy  commodity  as  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  certifies  to  the  President  that 
the  supply  of  the  commodity  or  product  has 
been  or  will  be  reduced  to  unaccepUbly  low 
levels  as  a  result  of  any  price  control  or 
freeze  order  or  regulation  and  that  alterna- 
tive means  for  increasing  the  supply  are  not 
avaUable. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  following  a  prece- 
dent that  Congress  followed  this  year  in 
adding  section  815  to  the  Agricultural 
Act,  Section  <b)  of  section  815  reads  al- 
most identical  with  this  and  provides 
that  when  the  Secretarv'  of  Agriculture 
certifies  there  is  an  imacceptably  low- 
level  of  a  certain  commodity,  that  the 
price  control  or  freeze  order  is  respon- 
sible for  that  shortage,  then  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  appropriate  swijustments 
in  the  maximum  price. 

There  has  been  much  talk  on  the  floor 
about  the  fact  that  this  emergency  bill 
has  not  given  the  usual  emergency  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  President  to  make 
such  adjustments.  This  amendment  does 
not  affect  natural  gas  but  would  affect 
other  fuels.  It  would  also  affect  steel 
which  is  vital  to  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion of  supplies  of  oil,  coal,  and  other 
fuels. 

We  have  had  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs that  the  energy  crisis  is  much  more 
severe  than  that  of  World  War  U.  S. 
2589,  as  reported  from  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  does  no  more 
than  demonstrate  again  our  reluctance 
to  face  the  real  problem ;  namely,  how  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  sufficient 
domestic  energy  supplies. 

Again,  Congress  answer  to  balancing 
supply  and  demand  seems  to  be  only  that 
'demand  must  be  lowered. '  Certainly  I 
agree  that  it  should  be  lowered  but  I  be- 
lieve also  that  supplies  must  be  Increased. 

It  is  a  delusion  for  anyone  to  believe 
that  S.  2589  wiU  solve  the  energy  supply 
problem.  The  people  are  suffering  and 
wUl  suffer  even  more  because  Congress 
refuses  to  take  action  to  Increase  our 
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energy  supplies.  I  would  hope  that  3. 
2589  would  become  a  package  to  deal 
»1th  both  the  supply  and  demand  aspects 
of  our  energy  crisis.  Instead.  th«  people 
of  the  Urn  ted  States  are  beln«  asked  to 
sacrifice,  with  no  assurance  that  their 
sacnf.ces  will  be  temporary,  and  that,  as 
50on  a5  possible.  Increased  supplies  of 
energy  will  make  fiuther  sacrifices  un- 
neces^sary.  Quite  the  contrary,  this  legis- 
lation virtually  locks  in  shortages  Indef- 
initely by  slowing  the  entire  economy. 

This  Nation.  In  the  past,  has  used  Its 
plentiful  supplies  of  energj-  to  expand 
greatly  Its  productivity.  This  productiv- 
ity, in  turn,  has  brought  about  high  em- 
ployment, a  high  standard  of  living,  good 
health  care,  improved  environment,  and 
expensive  and  numerous  special  pro- 
grams— a  record  not  matched  by  any 
nation. 

Our  shortage  of  energy  means  a  re- 
duction in  productivity,  a  reduction  in 
Jobs,  our  standard  of  living,  health  care, 
environmental  progress,  and  social  re- 
form. 

We  cannot  Increase  productivity  at 
prices  that  produce  shortstees  of  oil  and 
?as.  of  steel,  and  other  strategic  com- 
modities. The  oil  and  gas  Industry  is  like 
a  grocery  store  which  has  been  selling 
Items  off  the  shelf  at  less  than  replace- 
ment prices. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  debate 
on  this  floor  about  the  steel  problem 
With  the  revaluation  of  the  dollar,  we 
have  seen  the  Importation  of  cheap  for- 
eign steel  stocks,  and  the  exportation  of 
our  new  chief  American  steel  products 
exported  to  other  nations.  Also  we  are 
witnessing  an  oil  shortagp  as  well  as  a 
shortage  of  many  other  products.  Until 
the  price  of  stee]  Is  placed  at  a  proper 
level,  we  will  not  have  ample  production 
of  raw  steel,  or  Investment  In  new  rolling 
mills  to  produce  new  tubular  goods  so 
that  we  will  have  ample  steel  to  be  able 
to  drill  the  wells  that  are  necessary 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  about 
20  years  ago  the  rate  of  drilling  wells 
was  twice  what  It  Is  today.  The  demand 
today  for  oil  products  Is  double  that  of 
20  years  ago.  So.  to  have  the  same  rate 
of  drilling  compared  to  demand  we 
would  have  to  Increase  four  times  our 
drilling  rate  of  1972. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
level  of  Increased  drlllln<?  this  year  is  up 
over  last  year,  due  to  increases  In  the 
price  of  oil  But  it  Is  only  13  percent  That 
\s  not  enough  to  set  t^e  Job  done  In 
fact,  that  is  just  barely  a  start.  Our  first 
goal  should  be  to  at  least  double  the 
number  of  welLs  drilled  in  1972.  That  will 
not  be  enough,  but  at  least  that  Is  the 
goal  we  should  achieve  right  away  It 
wCl  take  much  more  In  the  wav  of  tu- 
bular drilUng  pipe,  and  drilling'  rigs  In 
order  to  do  It. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  mind,  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  mind  sacrificing  to 
correct  our  energy  shortage,  but  they 
do  not  want  sacrifices  guaranteed  only 
to  continue  the  shortage.  Americans  de- 
serve a  workable  plan  to  Increase  sup- 
plies while  we  ration  short  supplies  To 
do  less  Is  to  Insult  the  intelligence  of  our 
citizens — and  shortchange  them  in  the 


process.  Americans  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  pnces  when  it  means  getting 
sometliing  for  this  sacriflce 

For  those  who  would  be  unable  to  pay 
higher  prices,  certainly  this  body  could 
take  steps  to  remedy  that. 

The  program  provided  In  S.  2589  prom- 
ises the  American  people  a  rough  ride 
in  a  stormy  sea  The  American  people 
do  not  mind  roughing  It.  but  they  want 
more  than  a  rudderless  ship  without 
an  engine.  They  do  not  want  to  continue 
with  the  storm  as  it  develops  Into  a  hur- 
ricane. They  want  direction.  They  want 
to  get  somewhere.  They  do  not  want  to 
sacrifice  for  naught 

S.  2589  is  sacriace  with  little  hope. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  articles  in  the  newspapers  In  re- 
cent days,  and  today,  pointing  out,  for 
example.  In  Newsweek  of  November  15 
1973: 

RunnUu?  Out  of  Everything  . 

Major  companies  la  nearly  every  indus- 
tiial  sector— from  steel,  autoe.  a.nd  rubber 
to  petrochemicals,  paper  and  plastics— ar«« 
unable  to  ^t  sorely  needed  goods  from 
their  suppliers  or  to  supply  their  own  cus- 
tomers   In    the    quantities    they    seek 

A  dearth  of  supplies  has  forced  planU 
to  close  and  p-.it  some  smaJI  companies  out 
of  business,  sharply  inL-reaalng  unemploy- 
ment  In  some  areas 

In  the  Washington  Star-News  of  No- 
vember 15,  1973.  it  says; 

1.6  MUUon  Job  Loss  Seen 

A  plastics  Industry  executive  today  pre- 
dicted a  ...  $65  billion  production  drop 
by  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  result  of  petro- 
chemical shortages 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  from  Novem- 
ber 15.  1973.  says; 

Rationing  of  Gasoline.  Home-OU  Supply 
Asked    Now    by    Advisory    Panel 

The  Committee  on  Kmergency  Prepared- 
ness of  the  National  Petroleum  Coxincu  said 
".  .  .  although  the  effects  of  such  (energy) 
alMMtages  are  difficult  to  determine  they 
could  result  in  an  annual  loas  to  the  U  S 
economy  of  some  $4«  bUUon  .  .  .  ". 

Newsweek  magazine  for  November  19 
1973.  saj-s.  on  page  110: 

Pacing  Up  to  Cold  Reality. 

According  to  the  prestigious  consulting 
arm  of  Arthur  D.  Little  i  Co..  the  oU  squeeze 
could  cause  a  2'1  drop  in  the  real  groes  na- 
tional product— m  other  words,  a  recession 
And  that,  the  Arm  estimates,  would  push 
unemploym.>nt  from  the  current  4.6%  of  the 
labor  force  to  as  high  as  7  % . 

One  government  source  sketched  an  even 
gloomier  "worst  case'  scenario  for  Ne^-s- 
weeks  Rich  Thomas.  He  speculated  that  un- 
omplo>-ment  rates  coiUd  briefly  reach  10  per 
cent  or  more.  ...  For  all  that,  says  one  offi- 
cial, "the  outlook  is  grimmer  than  anyone  so 
far  has  been  letting  on." 

Then  on  agriculture,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said,  November  15.  1973: 

"It  is  simple  economics."  an  Agriculture 
Department  official  says.  "Any  cutback  In 
fuel  means  a  cutback  in  production,  and 
that  means  less  food  for  the  market  place  " 

The  Department  says  the  agrlcxilture  com- 
plex—fertilizer makers,  farmers,  food  proc- 
essors, and  others — account  for  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  annual  fuel  In  the  United 
States 

Higher  prices,  of  course,  require  a 
sacrifice,  too,  but  promise  more  energy 
for  the  effort. 


With  forced  rationing,  controlled  low 
prices  must  be  controlled  by  force  be- 
caase  the  two  are  Incompatible 

S  2589,  m  Its  present  form,  may  serve 
in  some  peoples  minds  as  a  solution  to 
the  real  problem  of  increasing  supplies 
of  energj-,  but  in  reality  is  a  camouflage 
for  no  action 

This  amendment  would  remedy  that 
situation  by  giving  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Interior  the  charge  of  certifying  short- 
ages that  result  from  low  prices,  and 
then  Congre.ss  Is  charging  the  President 
to  make  adjustments,  so  that  the  com- 
modities of  energy  other  than  natural 
gas  and  related  commodities,  such  as 
steel,  can  be  Increased  where  necessary. 
We  have  a  very  recent  example  of  one 
t>-pe  of  emergency  action  which  can  lead 
to  increased  production  of  commodities 
in  short  supply.  In  June  of  this  year, 
when  the  Senate  considered  and  passed 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973,  the  Nation  was  experiencing 
severe  shortages  of  meat,  eggs,  feed 
grains,  and  other  agriculture  commodi- 
ties. In  order  to  provide  emergency 
machinery  to  stimulate  production  of 
commodities  In  short  supply,  which  was 
lagging  because  of  artificially  low  prices 
Imposed  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to  th« 
bill  directing  the  President  to  make  ad- 
justments In  the  maximum  price  which 
could  be  charged  for  commodities  under 
certain  emergency  conditions. 

We  must  now  take  the  same  emergency 
action  to  stimulate  production  of  energy 
commodities  In  short  supply. 

The  amendment  to  8.  2589  which  I 
offer  win  provide  the  same  emergency 
measure  adopted  for  agriculture  prod- 
ucts. This  amendment  wUl  stimulate  In- 
creased production  of  energy  products- 
other  than  natural  gas—and  related 
products  such  as  steel  pipe — tubular 
goods  and  steel  goods  for  the  various 
energ>-  industries — which  are  essential  to 
the  production  and  deliverj-  of  critically 
short  energy  products 

I  have  furnished  each  Senator  with  a 
copy  of  my  amendment  and  a  copy  of  the 
emergency  agricultural  provision  for 
comparison  It  Is  working  well  In  the 
agriculture  bill,  and  I  trust  that  It  will 
do  so  here 

I  believe  that  the  crisis  we  have  In  en- 
ergy Is  even  more  far-reaching  than  that 
of  agriculture,  because  It  affects  agricul- 
ture directly  and  it  affects  directly  em- 
ployment and  all  manufacturing.  It  af- 
fects every  citizen  in  a  very  direct  and 
Intimate  way. 

Certainly,  If  our  economy  Is  going  to 
keep  moving  and  progressing  and  provid- 
ing Jobs  and  providing  the  fuel  for  social 
programs,  for  a  better  standard  of  living, 
for  better  health  care,  then  we  will  have 
to  have  sufficient  energy. 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  w-111  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BARTLETT  I  yield. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  yielding  to  me, 

I  rise  to  support  his  amendment,  be- 
cause I  am  Impressed  with  his  logic,  with 
the  good  common.sense  that  Is  inherent 
in  the  approach  he  takes. 
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The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  referred 
to  the  situation  In  the  steel  industry,  the 
diCQculty  in  trying  to  get  certain  kinds  of 
material  that  are  essential  and  critical 
to  the  oil  Industry.  Yesterday,  I  read  a 
letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Chicago  who  rep- 
resents a  group  of  drillers  engaged  In  the 
Houston-Port  Worth  area  of  Texas  and 
other  places. 

I  should  like  to  read  again  what  Mr. 
Andrew  W.  Bralnerd  had  to  say. 

Would  you  believe,  however,  that  although 
we  have  located  drilling  contractors  to  drill 
the  well,  we  cannot  begin  to  do  so  because 
of  a  drastic  scarcity  of  pipe  and  oil  field 
steel  casing  essential  to  the  drilling  and 
completion  of  any  oU  or  gas  well?  As  far 
away  as  Houston  and  Port  Worth.  aU  of  the 
oil  field  supply  companies  are  simply  out  of 
stock,  with  none  of  them  giving  an  assiirance 
of  when  or  how  much  they  will  receive  In 
the  future!  At  an  auction  In  Hou-ston  last 
week,  details  of  which  I  would  be  pleased  to 
provide  you.  27,000  feet  of  used  5^"  steel 
casing  were  purchased  by  the  highest  bid- 
der, Texaco,  Inc.,  at  a  price  of  M  40  per  foot 
The  normal  price,  new,  for  such  pipe,  has 
been  »2  80. 

All  of  the  oU  field  supply  companies  we 
have  contacted  have  given  as  a  reason  for 
this  shortage  the  fact  that  the  price  of  pipe 
and  casing  has  been  so  limited  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  that  none  of  the  steel  com- 
panies is  willing   to  produce   it. 

This  Is  the  story  that  is  going  to  be  re- 
peated time  after  time  after  time. 

But  the  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  strikes  at  a  more  basic  prob- 
lem that  must  concern  everyone  In  Amer- 
ica today  Companies  and  individuals  en  - 
gaged  in  business  are  going  to  be  guided 
and  directed  in  what  they  do  by  the  profit 
motive.  If  one  has  an  opportimity  to 
make  a  dime,  he  likely  will  become  in- 
terested; and  if  he  cannot,  he  will  not  be. 

.As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
pointed  out,  on  many  occasions  because 
of  the  price  we  have  imposed  or  the  price 
limits  that  have  been  imposed  in  one 
fashion  or  another  on  the  petroleum  in- 
dustrj-  over  the  last  15  years  or  so.  suflQ- 
cient  incentive  has  not  been  given  that 
industry  to  go  out  and  find  the  oil  and 
gas  that  help  make  this  country  run. 

Earlier  today,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  I,  in  the  company  of  other 
Senators  on  the  floor,  were  at  the  White 
House,  where  we  witnessed  the  signing  of 
the  bUl  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  Alaska  pipeline  Present  to  witness 
that  ceremony  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Pecora.  Dr.  William  Pecora  Is  a 
name  that  is  well  known  in  the  oil  In- 
dustry. He  was  the  head  and  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  for  many 
years:  and  later,  early  In  the  Nixon  years, 
he  became  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  President  gave  one  of  the 
pens  he  used  In  signing  that  historic 
document  to  Mrs.  Pecora,  because  he 
w-anted  to  focus  attention  on  the  fact 
tliat  Dr.  Pecora  had  been  calling  for  an 
increase  In  the  supply  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  In  this  country. 

Dr.  Pecora,  before  his  death,  made  one 
other  utterance  that  I  think  is  particu- 
larly timely  to  recall  now.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scientist,  one  of  the  most 
revered  men  in  the  membership  of  the 
American  .'Association  of  Petroleum  GJeol- 
oglsts,   without  any  question.  About  a 


year  and  a  half  ago,  he  said  that  In  his 
Judgment  there  was  probably  as  much  as 
100  times  the  amoimt  of  oil  and  gas  we 
consumed  in  the  entire  United  States  In 
the  year  1971  still  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
tinentaJ  United  States  and  on  the  con- 
tinental shelves  aroimd  this  countrj' 

Yet,  what  are  we  doing  about  supply? 
With  the  exception  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line bill,  we  have  not  done  anything  to 
speak  of  about  supply. 

We  talk  In  our  myopic  fashion,  as  we 
look  at  the  energy  crisis,  only  about 
spreading  the-mlsery  around.  We  talk 
about  seeing  to  It  that  everybody  suffers 
a  little  bit  and  no  one  too  much.  I  wish  I 
could  be  confident  that  all  of  us  will  suffer 
onlj-  a  little  bit.  but  we  are  going  to  suffer 
more  than  a  Little  bit  because  the  cutoff 
ia  petroleum  supplies  Is  significant.  It  is 
about  17  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
oil  and  gas  we  use.  When  one  stops  to 
think  that  78  percent  of  the  energy  we 
use  in  the  United  States  comes  from  oil 
or  gas.  it  can  be  understood  by  looking 
at  the  facts  why  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  so  timely  and  so  Important 
right  now.  The  amendment  will  do 
something  about  Increasing  supplies,  and 
that  Is  exactly  what  we  need  to  do 

There  are  those  who  will  say,  'Gee.  If 
the  lid  Is  taken  off  of  prices  and  the  price 
of  oil.  gas.  and  heating  oil  goes  up,  what 
will  the  poor  people  do?" 

I  do  not  minimize  at  all  what  higher 
prices  will  mean  to  Americans,  but  that 
Is  the  best  alternative  we  have  now. 
There  Is  one  thing  worse  than  higher 
prices  and  the  ability  to  pay  higher 
prices,  and  that  Is  having  higher  prices 
and  having  no  jobs.  So  far  we  have  not 
done  anything  to  Increase  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  In  this  country.  If  we  can  do 
that  and  do  it  quickly,  and  this  amend- 
ment will  help  to  do  It  quickly,  we  will 
have  taken  a  major  step  to  Insure  that 
there  will  be  Jobs  for  all  Americans  Inso- 
far as  we  are  able  to  perform  now  In  Con- 
gress to  obtain  that  goal,  and  that  is 
Important. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  buy  very 
much  If  you  have  to  make  your  pur- 
chases with  welfare  checks  and  food 
stamps.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
how  the  78  or  80  million  Americans  who 
now  have  Jobs  would  answ-er  if  they  were 
asked.  'T>o  you  prefer  higher  prices  for 
energy  w-lth  reasonable  assurances  you 
will  have  a  Job  this  winter,  or  would  you 
like  to  keep  the  prices  of  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  where  they  are  now  and 
run  the  risk  that  your  plant  may  be  one 
of  the  many  plants  In  America  that  may 
be  shut  down  because  of  InsufBcIent  sup- 
plies of  energy  this  winter?" 

I  think  It  would  be  found  that  almost 
to  a  man  Americans  now  gainfully  em- 
ployed would  say,  "We  do  not  want 
higher  prices,  but  If  that  Is  what  we  will 
have  to  do  to  guarantee  our  Jobs,  we 
will  accept  that." 

That  Is  the  thrust  of  the  Bartlett 
amendment.  It  Is  realistic.  We  cannot 
snap  our  fingers  and  have  this  problem 
go  away.  It  will  take  the  investment  of 
more  dollars  to  drill  deeper  wells  at  a 
higher  cost  per  foot  to  find  the  oil  and 
gas  to  keep  this  country  going 

I   suspect   this   amendment   w-111  not 


carry  because  I  know  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  intends  to  spteak  against  It.  He 
w-ill  have  his  own  words,  and  certainly  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  speak  for  him  on 
this  or  any  other  issue.  But  I  observe 
that  In  all  likelihood  this  amendment 
win  be  rejected,  and  If  It  Is  rejected  and 
if  some  of  the  predictions  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, econc«nista.  pet^le  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  in  the  business  community 
and  others  have  made,  come  true,  I  hoi>e 
we  will  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs 

We  do  have  a  chance  here  now  if  we 
support  the  Bartlett  amendment  to  do 
something  about  our  supply;  and  if  we 
choose  to  let  this  opportunity  now  escape 
our  grasp  and  take  no  action  to  improve 
supply,  then  I  say  we  have  at  least  been 
forewarned. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  shall  jield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  in  just  a  moment. 
First.  I  would  like  to  point  out  what  this 
bill  does.  It  calls  on  the  President  to 
give  the  people  the  bad  news  and  tell 
them  of  the  sacrifices  they  are  going  to 
have  to  make,  to  require  them  to  cut 
back,  to  reduce  their  driving,  to  lower 
the  thermostat,  to  advise  them  there  will 
be  greater  unemployment  in  this  countr>-. 
My  amendment  does  also  give  him  the 
emergency  powers  to  deal  with  the  other 
side,  the  supply  side  of  the  supply-de- 
mand problem,  and  It  gives  him  the  op- 
portunity to  Increase  supplies,  if  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the 
reduced  supplies  are  occasioned  by  low 
prices,  occasioned  by  price  controls. 

Members  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body  have  voted  In  recent  years  for  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  milk  because  they 
felt  in  their  minds  that  it  was  Important 
that  there  be  an  increase.  This  matter 
of  energy  Is  much  more  important  than 
just  one  commodity  because  we  believe 
it  is  associated  vrith  virtually  every  part 
of  our  enterprise  system  in  this  countrj- 
and  everj-  commodity. 

It  Is  most  vital  that  we  have  the  op- 
portimity In  this  emergency  bill  to  deal 
with  the  supply  problem  so  that  the 
President  can  take  steps  that  will  help 
relieve  the  shortage  of  supplies. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  a  question  that  he  would 
like  to  pose  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  the  amendment 
It  Is  stated  that  the  President  "shall 
make  apropriate  adjustments  in  the 
maximum  price  which  may  be  charged 
under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
11723  or  any  subsequent  Executive  Order 
implementing  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act." 

My  question  Is:  Under  the  msinda- 
tory  allocation  bUl  which  either  has  been 
signed  or  will  be  signed  in  the  next  day 
or  so,  the  President  Is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  fixing  prices  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, or  crude. 

Would  the  Senator's  amendment  also 
exempt  the  President  from  the  manda- 
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tory   duty   of  fixing   prices   under   the 
mandatory  allocation  bill? 

Mr  BARTLETT  This  amendment 
wo'^d  direct  the  President  to  adjust 
prices  after  the  certification  that  there 
Is  a  shortage  lesultlng  from  low  prices, 
that  controlled  prices  caused  the  short- 
age and  created  an  unacceptably  low 
amount  for  a  product.  In  the  production, 
distribution,  or  marketing,  on  finding  an 
emergency 

This  directs  the  President  And  charges 
him  with  the  responsibility  of  making 
adjustments  In  the  price  where  needed 
In  order  to  compensate  for  the  low  sup- 
plies that  result  from  too  low  prices. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  agree,  with  his  knowledge  In  the 
energy  Industry  In  his  own  State,  that 
the  free  market  that  has  existed,  for 
example,  m  natural  gas.  which  this 
amendment  does  not  affect,  and  he  is 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  ample  prices 
in  a  free  market  result  In  an  mcrease 
In  energy  being  available  In  Louisiana, 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  other  States. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mj-  question  does  not 
go  to  whether  the  amendment  Is  good 
or  bad  but  whether  It  will  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  Intends  to  do.  Per- 
sonally. I  have  sympathy  for  what  the 
Senator  Is  trying  to  do,  but  I  wonder  If 
the  Senator  has  made  provision  for  the 
mandatory  allocation  bill  and  the  ex- 
emptions from  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  An  amendment  Is 
needec  In  this  regard.  I  would  certainly 
appreciate  the  counsel  of  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana,  and  I  believe  thla 
will  provide  the  vehicle  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  adjustments  in  the  prices, 
as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  will  yield  for  a  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  agree  with 
him,  and  I  am  ver>-  pleased  that  he  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wvom- 
ing  have  explained  just  exacUy  what  is 
Involved  in  his  amendment  and  the  bene- 
fl''«  which  could  accrue  from  it. 

I  would  like  to  give  support  to  him  and 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
precarious  position  we  are  In  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  present  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Con- 
s  uners  Brace  for  Severe  Shortages.' 
which  contains  a  succinct  and  percep- 
tive account  of  the  Arab  oil  cutoff  and 
some  hard  facts  about  its  consequences. 
Since  early  In  November  the  Arab  "oil 
weapon"  has  proven  effective  Indeed,  and 
the  cracks  in  the  armor  of  we  oil -con- 
suming nations  are  widening.  Even  the 
other  members  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  opposed  the  pleas  of 
the  E>utch — who  are  now  subject  to  an 
embargo  of  oU  shipments  from  the 
Arabs — for  a  common  market  approach 
to  the  oil  crisis  In  Europe  Energy-saving 
programs  are  being  put  Into  effect  In 
countries  from  FYance  to  the  Philippines, 
and  rationirg  in  the  United  SUtes  ap- 
pears no  further  away  than  the  new 
year. 

We  have  been  told  a  hard  winter  lies 
ahead,  and  we  can  expect  little  support 
from  our  allies  around  the  globe  in  terms 
of  additional  energy  supplies.  They  Just 


do  not  have  any.  Accordingly,  It  would 
appear  that  now  is  the  time  to  turn  our 
attentions  and  our  resources  to  stimulat- 
ing increases  In  our  domestic  supply  of 
energy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  well- 
reasoned  article  be  included  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom   the   OU    and   Gaa   Journal.   Nov.    13. 

1073) 
CoNsuMxxs    Brack   ro«   Skvkkx   SHoaTjiaKs 

The  consuming  nation*  of  the  world  be- 
gan laying  plans  for  a  long  hard  winter  last 
week  due  to  Arab  oU  cutoffs. 

Much  of  the  world  was  functioning  under 
normal  supply  patterns  early  la.st  week,  but 
by  midweek  emergency  plans  began  to  sur- 
face In  Kurope.  Japan,  and  the  U.S.  as  an 
acute  oil  shortage  loomed  closer 

In  the  U.a  .  President  Nixon  went  on  na- 
tionwide television  to  warn  the  country  of 
lmp»endlng  shortages  and  to  recommend  solu- 
tion* that  wUl  change  the  flow  and  patterns 
of  energy  use  sharply  In  the  tJ  S 

On  the  eve  of  the  President's  message,  oil- 
men dealing  with  Mideast  affairs  were  acutely 
aware  of  the  bo  verity  of  the  Arabs'  move  to 
dry  up  suppJlea  moving  into  TJ  S.  markets 

"There  Is  Just  no  spare  crude  to  make  up 
for  the  loes  of  Persian  Oulf  crude,"  a  spokes- 
man for  one  International  major  said. 

And  another  warned  the  US.  will  begin 
to  suffer  badly  by  Dec  1  as  result  of  Arab 
oil  embargoes  and  shutdowns  He  declared 
gasoline  rationing  Is  a  must. 

"It  (rationing)  Is  necessary  today,"  he 
said.  'But  politically  tt  won't  happen.  It 
will  be  pushed  off.  It  la  Inevitable  we  wlU  b« 
short  of  oil  this  winter,  and  part  of  this  will 
be  reflected  In  a  gaaollne  shortage.  But  the 
Government  won't   bite  the  bullet  and   do 

EEC  INACTION 

HoUand  discovered  last  week  that  she  has 
few  friends  In  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity when  It  comes  to  oU  problems  with 
the  Arabs. 

The  EEC  meeting  in  Brussels  on  Nov.  5-a 
labored  mightily  but  produced  nothing  more 
than  a  rehash  of  earlier  United  Nations  reso- 
lutions calling  for  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
the  occupied  territories 

Thoce   countries   on    the    Arabs'    "friendly 

countrlea"  list — notably  Britain  and  France 

openly  opposed  the  Dutch  plea  for  a  com- 
non -market  approach  to  the  oU  basis  In 
Europe. 

The  EEC  communique  foUowlng  the  meet- 
ing made  no  mention  at  all  of  such  an  ap- 
proach. In  fact,  the  only  mention  of  oil  came 
In  Its  final  paragraph,  which  said  "The 
council,  conscious  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  economies  of  the  member  statea  of 
the  European  communities,  has  asked  the 
commission  and  the  committee  of  perma- 
nent representatives  to  continue  to  follow 
attentively  the  situation  resulting  from  the 
shortage  of  crude  oil  and  to  report  to  the 
councU." 

There  was  some  hope  at  preas  time,  how- 
ever, that  a  solution  of  the  oil  crisis  may  be 
at  band  Reports  from  Cairo  foUowlng  the 
meeting  between  Dr  Henry  Kissinger,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Egyptian  President 
Sadat  said  both  agreed  that  some  progresa 
tow»rd  peace  had  been  made,  and  that  a  re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Egypt  and  the  US.  disrupted  in  19«-7.  waa 
definitely  possible. 

Earlier  encouragement  had  come  In  a 
lutle-publlclzed  announcement  from  Cairo 
that  normal  oU  output  would  be  resumed 
when  the  US.  indicated  that  It  womd  pursue 
a  more  even-handed  policy  In  the  Middle 
East.  Originally,  the  cutoffs  of  oU  were  de- 


clared aimed  at  toUl  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
the  occupied  territories  and  restoration  of 
"Palestinian  rights  " 

AAABS    SHARPEN    CT7TS 

The  oU  ministers  of  the  Arab  states  met 
again  In  Kuwait  on  Nov  4th  to  take  stock  of 
the  success  of  the  oU  weapon  and  to  assess 
the  ?fneral   supply  situation. 

The  ministers  left  the  meeting  convinced 
that  the  oil  weap>on  was  indeed  proving  ef- 
fective in  their  economic  battle,  and  they 
decided  to  turn  the  weapon  In  the  wound 
by  ordering  an  Immediate  minimum  cut  in 
oil  output  of  25%  based  on  September  fig- 
ures Basing  the  cuts  on  September,  usually 
a  low-volume  shipping  month,  made  their 
effects  even  more  lethal 

At  midweek.  Saudi  Arabian  oU  production 
^  was  down  by  nearly  38%  to  only  53  million 
b  d.   Kuwait   was  down   by   31%    (compared 
to  September)  to  3.8  nrjininn  b/d. 

Overall.  Arab  oU  q^utput  was  off  about  6.7 
million  b/d. 

The  enormous  decline  in  Saudi  output  re- 
sulted from  the  original  10%  cut.  the  em- 
bargoes against  Holland  and  the  UJ3.,  and 
su^)en8lon  of  shipments  to  Caribbean.  Pa- 
cific, and  Canadian  refineries  that  ship  prod- 
ucts to  the  U.S. 

The  Saudi  action  has  brought  to  a  com- 
plete standstill  a  major  expansion  program 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co.  (Aramco)  has 
been  developing.  At  the  beginning  of  1073. 
Aramco's  production  capacity  wm  6.65  mil- 
lion b  d.  Production  was  up  to  8  3  million 
b/d  In  September.  The  company  had  a  pro- 
duction target  of  11.6  million  bd  by  1075. 
but  no  new  work  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Saudis  since  Oct.  17. 

The  Nov.  4  Oapec  meeting  further  warned 
the  world  that  in  the  future,  mere  neutrality 
would  not  be  enough  to  prevent  an  embargo 
against  a  consuming  country.  The  Arabs 
Aimt  some  positive  actions  by  consuming 
countries  to  demonstrate  support  for  their 
cause. 

To  Insure  such  actions,  Oapec  dispatched 
Saudi  OU  Minister  Tamani  and  Algerian  Oil 
Minister  Abdesselam  on  a  tour  of  European 
states  to  obtain  promises  of  positive  actions 
in  exchange  for  guaranteed  oil  flows  The 
two  ministers  were  further  charged  with 
seeing  to  it  that  any  cooperative  action  by 
the  EEC  did  not  circumvent  the  Arab  em- 
bargo on  Holland. 

The  Arabs  are  convmced  that  their  action* 
have  had  more  telling  effects  on  the  UB. 
than  Is  acknowledged  in  Washington.  They 
point  to  the  Kissinger  mission  to  the  Middle 
East  as  evidence  of  this 

Meanwhile.  Arab  chiefs  of  state  were  keep- 
ing the  rosklfl  hot  between  their  respective 
capitals,  as  preparations  began  fnr  a  full- 
scale  Arab  summit  conference,  probably  in 
Algiers,  later  this  month 

Kuwait.  Libya,  and  Algeria  sponsored  the 
call  for  the  meeting  Its  goal  Is  to  arrive 
at  a  common  strategy  in  dealing  with  the 
Middle  East  peace  maneuvers 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  ask  the  oil  indu-stry  and  the 
energy  industry-  to  produce  under  very 
adverse  circumstances,  often  at  greet 
additional  cost,  I  think  we  should  pro- 
vide them  with  the  Instruments  to  carry 
on  these  programs  I  think  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  doing  in 
his  amendment  by  stating: 

The  President  shall  make  appropriate  ad- 
justments ...  In  the  maximum  price  which 
m^y   be  charged    .  for   any  energy   com- 

modity or  product  or  any  product  or  com- 
modity essential  to  the  development  produc- 
tion, or  delivery  of  any  energy  commod- 
ity ..  . 

This  is  something  that  has  been  done 
before.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  gave 
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several   illustrations  of  precedents   for 
this  particular  action. 

I  know  I  can  cite  an  example  from  my 
own  State  of  Arizona.  We  happen  to  grow 
long  staple  cotton  In  our  State.  At  one 
time  we  were  very  much  in  short  supplj' 
of  cotton  luid  cotton  was  needed  very 
badly.  It  was  at  that  time  utilized  for 
the  manufacture  of  tires.  It  was  so  badly 
needed  that  the  Federal  Government 
guaranteed  a  price  for  the  commodity, 
and  they  were  able  to  encourage  plant- 
ings that  otherwise  never  would  have 
been  made 

This  Is  one  Illustration  of  what  has 
been  done,  which  proves  the  worth  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  know  that  he  has  several  other 
examples  he  used  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Mr.  BARTLErrr,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  him  provide  for 
the  record  the  other  examples  of  the 
precedents  for  this  particular  approach 
to  the  problem.  This  approach,  or  a 
similar  approach,  was  used  during 
World  War  n,  and  then  the  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  this  summer  to 
provide  such  a  provision  in  the  new 
Agriculture  Act  because  of  the  shortages 
of  various  grains  and  food  products.  This 
Is  a  provision  of  the  present  agricultural 
law  that  is  in  effect  today,  I  think  we 
have  ample  precedent  for  it. 

I  believe  we  would  be  ver>'  short- 
sighted if  we  did  not  provide  resjxinsi- 
blllty  for  the  President  In  dealing  with 
the  total  problem  of  supply  and  demand. 
To  saddle  him  only  with  the  demand  side 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  .'supply  side  i"? 
not  fair  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  know  that 
when  we  make  the.se  sacrifices,  a  point 
Is  made  with  respect  to  supply,  so  that 
the  situation  will  be  as  short-term  as 
possible  Otherwise,  the  people  will  think 
only  of  the  continuing  and  expanding 
shortages  that  now  exist 

^r.  F.\NNIN  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa realizes,  as  I  do.  that  in  the  petro- 
leum Industry  we  have  seen  higher  prices 
paid  for  products  Imported  than  for  the 
products  we  are  producing  in  this  coun- 
try In  fact,  both  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa have  illustrated  that  we  are  pay- 
ing premium  prices  for  Imports  We 
might  take  imported  natural  gas  as  an 
Illustration  We  are  paying  five  times  as 
much  for  Imported  gas  a.s  we  are  allowing 
natural  ga.s  to  be  sold  In  Interstate  com- 
merce This  is  a  policy  that  certainly  is 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation.  It  costs 
the  country  heavily. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  amendment 
applies  to  that  particular  problem,  but 
certainly  It  Ls  an  illustration  of  what 
has  happened,  and  It  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  that  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr  BARTLETT  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  I  appre- 
ciate his  willingness  to  seek  to  provide 
more  energy  for  the  Nation 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  for  the  many  times  he  has 
expressed  the  point  of  doing  something 
to  Increase  our  supply  of  energj*  so  that 
we  will  not  find  ourselves  In  this  mess 


again.  We  must  increase  our  supply  of 
domestic  energy  both  for  the  long  term 
as  well  as  for  the  short  term. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  modified, 
following  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  .  on  page 
6.  after  the  word  "act."  to  insert  "or  any 
other  Federal  law." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the  desk, 
please?  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  I  have  another 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  6,  Eifter  the 
word  "delivery,"  to  add  the  words  "or 
use." 

This  amendment  was  suggested  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  making  such  modifications? 
The  Chair  hears  none  and  the  amend- 
ment Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Finally.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  believe  this  rounds  out  and  pro- 
vides for  the  other  side  of  the  coin  with 
respect  to  S.  2589.  It  provides  emergency 
powers  for  the  President:  For  the  exer- 
cise, where  needed  or  necessary,  to  in- 
crease the  supply  by  adjustment  as  well 
as  to  have  emergency  powers  to  decrease 
the  demand  by  other  controls.  I  believe 
that  this  would  provide  a  balanced  ap- 
proach, so  that  the  people,  while  they 
are  sacrificing  by  turning  their  thermo- 
stats down  and  driving  their  cars  on  a 
stricter  basis,  will  know  that  there  is 
an  opportimity  to  work  ourselves  out  of 
this  problem  by  providing  ourselves  with 
more  energy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  role. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(^Mr,  Nelson > .  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Allen)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Pulbright)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr  Stennis),  and  the 
Senator  from  Mtissachusetts  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  <Mr.  Mttskie>,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
HtTMPHREY)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  'Mr. 
HuifPHREY)  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts 'Mr.  Kennidy)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Cthitis)  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakxr),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  DoMENici) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  McClure>.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton  )  is  absent  because  of  Illness 
In  his  family. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuhtis)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qold- 
WATER)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 
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YKAS— 85 

BarUett 

OraTel 

Percy 

BeUmon 

Orlffln 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Randolph 

Bentaen 

Hansen 

Roth 

Brock 

Hartke 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

William  L. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Helms 

Stevens 

Oook 

Hruska 

Taft 

Dole 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Long 

Tower 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Welcker 

Pannln 

Pearson 

NAYS— 47 

Young 

Abourezk 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Aiken 

Fone 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hart 

MoDdale 

Beall 

HaAeU 

Montoya 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Blden 

HoUlngs 

Pack  wood 

Brooke 

Huijhes 

Pastore 

Btirdlck 

Incuye 

Pell 

Byrd. 

Jackaos 

Rlblcofl 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Jsvtts 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Maimuson 

Scott.  Hugh 

Case 

Man  afield 

Stafford 

ChUes 

Mathlae 

Stevenson 

Church 

MoClellan 

Symington 

Clark 

McOee 

Tunney 

E&gleton 

McOcvem 

■WilUams 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Allen 

Pulbright 

MiiKkle 

Baker 

Ooldwaler 

Nelson 

C<jtuin 

Huddleston 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Talmadge 

So  Mr 

BARTLE'rT's  sunendment  was  re- 

Jected. 

AMEirDMC?rr  iro. 

eeo 

Mr  STE\'ENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  660.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hughes  >   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  wlth. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr.  President.  I 
make  some  technical  modifications  in  the 
amendment  and  send  them  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  amendment  Is  so  modi- 
fied. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Add  a  new  section  to  title  V  as  follows : 

"Sxc.  308.  National  Energy  Emergency  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Plan,  (a)  Where,  in  the 
determination  of  the  President,  the  national 
energy  emergency  is,  or  threatens  to  be  of 
sulHclent  severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant 
disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  supplement  the  efforta  and  available 
resources  of  State,  local  govenimenta.  and 
relief  organizations  in  alleviating  the  dam- 
age, loes.  hardship,  or  suffering  caused 
thereby,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  in  which  such  a  severe 
emergency  exists  or  threatens  to  exist  oertl- 
fiee  the  need  for  Federal  disaster  assistance 
under  the  Dlaaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  aa 
amended,  and  gives  aasuraaoe  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
funds  of  such  State,  its  local  govemmenta. 
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or  otiier  agencies  {or  aUevlatlng  Uie  daznAge, 
loas.  hartUhlp  or  suffering  r«8tLltlng  from 
•uch  emergency,  the  PrwMent  may  designate 
one  or  more  major  disaster  areas  under  the 
terms  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended. 

•"lb)  The  PresJdem  shall  require  the  Ped- 
•ral  Disaster  Assistance  Administration  to 
promulgate,  not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  a  nationwide 
contingency  plan  for  tosorlng  the  avail- 
ability of  federal  disaster  asalstance  to  fami- 
lies. Individuals  and  oommunltiea  that 
qualify  for  such  assistance  as  a  result  of  the 
nationwide  energy  emergency.  Buch  plan 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  specific 
procedures  for; 

"(1)  coordinating  activities  of  all  federal. 
state  and  local  disaster  relief  and  clvU  de- 
fease officials  foe  the  purpose  of  establishing 
neighborhood  centers  to  provide  emergency 
heat,  food  and  shelter  for  Individuals  and 
f&mlllea  who  as  a  reeult  ot  the  energy  emer- 
gency, require  such  assistance; 

"(2)  dlstrlDutlon  of  surplus  food  commodl- 
tlee  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant 
to  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  oif  19*4  and  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  203  of  the  Disaster  Belief 
Act  of  1970.  when  the  President  determines 
that,  as  a  result  of  unemployment  caused  by 
Industrial  or  commercial  energy  shortages. 
households  are  unable  to  purchase  adequate 
amounts  of  nutritious  foods:  and 

"(3)  provUton  of  the  necessary  emergency 
personnel,  equipment,  suppllee.  facilities  and 
other  resources  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thority granted  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  Of  1970.  necessary  to  help  In  alleviating 
the  damtige.  loss,  hardship  or  suffering  caused 
by  the  national  energy  emergency." 

On  Page  2fl.  Line  22.  delete  "SOa  '  between 
"Sec.  and  National"  and  add  "309  " 

On  Page  30.  Line  21.  delete  "308  '  between 
"Sec.  and  Administrative"  and  add  "310  " 

On  Page  31.  Line  20,  delete  "312"  between 
"and"  and  before  "of  this  Act"  and  add 
"313  " 

On  page  31,  Line  21.  delete  "310"  between 
"Sec.  and  Judicial"  and  add  "311." 

On  Page  33.  Line  3.  delete  "311"  between 
"Sec.  and  Materials"  and  add  "312  " 

On  Page  33.  Une  9.  delete  "312"  between 
"Sec.  and  Orants'  and  add  "313" 

On  page  33.  line  18.  delete  "313"  between 
"8«c,  and  Study"  and  add  "314". 

On  page  34.  line  3.  delete  "314"  between 
"8kc.  and  Authorizations"  and  add  "315". 

On  page  34.  line  8.  delete  "315"  between 
"Sec.  and  Separability"  and  add  "310". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  a«k  for  the  yea5 
ajid  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  the 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1973 
is  a  tribute  to  the  nslon  and  work  of  the 
entire  Interior  Committee  and  especially 
its  chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.  This  bill  la  clear  proof 
of  the  Senate's  ability  to  respond  posi- 
tively and  speedily  at  a  time  of  national 
crisis. 

Our  best  hope  this  winter  lies  In  energy 
conservation  and  an  equitable  allocation 
of  available  fuel  supplies 

The  Nation  Ls  now  facing  a  10-  to  17- 
percent  petroleum  deficit  this  winter 
That  means  cold  homes,  unemployed 
workers,  and  severe  economic  disloca- 
tions. 

They  cannot  now  be  prevented.  They 
can  be  minimized  through  energy  con- 
servation as  S.  2589  proposes. 

But  8.  2589  would  not  be  complete 
wnthout  a  provision  to  allevate  the  hu- 
man sufTering  which  will  probably  result 
In  some  areas  this  winter  from  energy- 
shortages. 


This  is  a  disagreeable  prospect,  and  a 
hard  one  to  face  in  a  nation  accustomed 
to  so  much  abundance,  but  it  is  far  bet- 
ter now  to  face  the  prospect  of  human 
suffering,  when  we  can  do  something 
about  it,  than  later  when  ■ae  cannot 

This  amendment  requires  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams for  those  families,  individuals,  and 
communities  denied  adequate  food  and 
shelter  because  of  fuel  shortages  tVhen 
it  Is  10  degrees  outside  and  homes  are  out 
of  fuel  oil.  it  will  be  too  late  to  start 
planning  for  neighborhood  centers  where 
all  can  be  assured  of  a  warm  place  to  eat 
and  sleep  When  factories  have  been 
closed  for  several  mwiths,  It  will  be  too 
late  to  start  planning  how  the  unem- 
ployed are  going  to  feed  their  families. 

For  every  million  barrels  of  petro- 
leum products  per  day  the  Nation  is 
short,  about  IV4  million  people  will  be 
put  out  of  work.  When  the  last  Mideast 
oil  tanker  reaches  our  shores  in  the 
coming  weeks,  we  will  be  faced  with  a 
3-mllllon  barrel  per  day  shortage  That 
would  mean  a  doubling  of  the  unem- 
ployment rate  to  over  9  percent,  and  a 
7-percent  reduction  In  gross  national 
product. 

These  figures  are  national  averages. 
Hardships  do  not  fall  evenly  on  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  or  on  all  Individuals. 
A  shortage  of  3  million  barrels  per  day 
could  drive  unemplovTnent  among  mi- 
nority workers  as  high  as  30  or  40  per- 
cent. Human  suffering,  severe  economic 
dislocations,  even  social  disorders  are 
threatened 

If  conservation  efforts.  Including  the 
most  essential,  gasoline  rationing,  are 
successful,  the  assistance  offered  by  this 
amendment  will  not  be  needed  But 
nothing  wUl  be  lost  by  It  And  It  Ls  more 
likely  that  the  assistance  will  be  needed 
At  least,  we  cannot  take  the  risk  of  be- 
ing unprepared  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing. If  the  energy  crisis  teaches  us  any- 
thing—it  is  the  need  for  advance  plan- 
ning. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  develop  contingency 
plans  for  the  human  .suffering  that  may 
He  ahead.  The  administration  has  re- 
cently disbanded  the  ofQclal  disaster  as- 
sistance agency — the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness.  Thus,  this  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  new  EH^aster  Assistance 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pro- 
mulgate within  15  days  after  enactment, 
a  comprehensive  contingency  plan  for 
coordinating  Federal.  State  and  local 
disaster  relief  efforts.  The  amendment 
gives  the  President  the  authority  to  des- 
ignate as  disaster  areas  those  areas 
stricken  by  energy  shortages.  Such  areas 
would  then  be  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  The 
required  contingency  plan  is  Intended  to 
assure  that  the  assistance  actually 
reaches  the  eligible  recipients 

The  Nation  is  faced  with  a  national 
energy  emergency  of  unprecedented  pro- 
portions. Conservation  and  allocation  of 
fuel  provide  the  tools  to  control  avail- 
able supply  This  amendment  offers  re- 
hef  to  those  who  will  suffer  even  with 
energy  conservation  proposed  by  S  2589. 
The  conservation  and  allocation  of  fuel 
provide   the   tools   to   control  available 


supply.  This  amendment  will  offer  relief 
to  those  who  will  suffer  even  with  the 
energy  conservation  as  proposed  by  S 
2589  and  with  the  allocation  programs 
alreadj-  approved  by  Congress 

Mr  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
NrjTN '    The  clerk  will  <-aJI  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  the 
committee  will  agree  to  this  amendment. 
We  believe  it  Ls  needed  and  is  a  forward 
.--tep  in  case  the  unexpected  or  the  worst 
happens.  If  there  are  disaster  areas 
caused  by  the  energy  cri.sis,  then  we  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  is  appropri- 
ate and  a  needed  response  to  that  need 
We  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  nilnols  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr  President,  might  I  ask. 
if  the  leadership  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  were  to  take  it.  that  we  vacate  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr  STEVENSON  I  was  about  to  do 
that  If  there  is  no  objection  to  this 
amendment,  Mr  President,  and  I  hear 
none,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  yea.s  and  nays  on 
this  amendment  be  vacated  and  that  we 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  vacated. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON    No,  Mr    President    I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  Amendment 
No  660. 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered 
The  PRESrorNO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr  Steven- 
sow*,  No.  680 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  l>een  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legi  Htlve  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  .Alabama  'Mr. 
Allen*,  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  Cranston  1,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas 'Mr  PulbriohtV  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  "Mr  Hurti.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr  Kennedy  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  South  E>ftkota  (Mr  Mc- 
GovKUNi,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  Monocle  I.  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr  NELSON',  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Sparkman'.  and  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  tMr.  Stinnisj  are 
necessarUy  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tklhsdqx)  .  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HtncpHarr), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mi. 
Huddlsston;  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hukphrxy  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgi)  would 
each  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CtrRTis)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
B.^KER » ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'  Mr  DoMENici  I ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr  MrCtrREi  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  S.^XBE>  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton )  is  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATERi    is  de*.alned  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  CtrRTis)  would  vote 
"nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  17,  as  foUows: 


[No.  480  Leg.) 

TEAS— 62 

Abouresk 

Gravel 

Moss 

Aiken 

Ourney 

Nimn 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Packweod 

Bpall 

Haskell 

Paatore 

Bentsen 

Hatneld 

Pnarson 

Bible 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Biden 

HclUnKB 

Percy 

BriX)ke 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Burdlclc 

Inouye 

RAndclpb 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Rlblooff 

Harry  F 

.  Jr.    Javlts 

Schwelker 

Byrd  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Brett.  Hugh 

Cannon 

Long 

Stafford 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Man»neld 

Stevenson 

Church 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Clark 

McClPlIan 

Taft 

Dole 

McOee 

Tunney 

Eaglaton 

Mclntvre 

Welcker 

RftKtland 

MPt<Tllf 

Williams 

Ex  vln 

Montoya 
NATS— 17 

Young 

BarUett 

Domlnlck 

HruBka 

Bellmen 

Fannin 

Br)th 

Bennett 

Fong 

Soott. 

Brock 

Grlffln 

WlUlam  L 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Helms 

T(5wer 

NOT  VOTINO— ai 

AU«n 

Oold  water 

Moniale 

Bakv 

Hart 

Muskie 

Cotton 

Huddleston 

Nel»rin 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Sazbe 

Curtis 

Kenned; 

Sparkman 

Domenlcl 

McCIure 

Stennls 

Fulbrlght 

McOovem 

TalmadKe 

So  Mr 

Stevenson's  amendment  ( 

660  was 

agreed  to 

NO  PIPELINE  JOBS  AVAILABLE  IN 
ALASKA  NOW 

Mr,  STE\'ENS.  Mr  President,  the  re- 
cent passage  of  the  trans-Ala&ka  pipeline 
bill  In  Congre.ss.  and  the  President's  sig- 
nature of  the  bill  this  morning  will  un- 
fortunately be  a  false  message  to  many 
American  workers  that  they  can  find 
wealth  and  prosperity  by  coming  to 
Alaska  to  seek  employment  on  the  pipe- 
line construction  project. 

Americans   who    unfortunately    make 


th«  long  and  expensive  Journey  to 
Alaska  to  find  employment  will  find  only 
severe  hardship  and  unemployment. 

My  office  has  already  received  niany 
inquiries  from  job  hopefuls,  and  officials 
in  Alaska  report  many  Jobless  workers 
coming  north  with  little  more  than  high 
hopes  to  last  them  through  the  severe 
winter. 

In  previous  statements  I  have  warned 
that  there  are  no  pipeline  Jobs  in  Alaska 
yet.  I  am  using  this  means  to  plead  with 
Members  of  Congress  to  tell  their  coti- 
stltuents  not  to  go  to  Alaska  looking  for 
pipeline  Jobs. 

There  are  no  pipeline  construction  Jobs 
in  Alaska.  Permits  have  not  been  Issued, 
contracts  have  not  been  awarded  and 
construction  will  not  begin  for  at  least 
6  months.  Even  then,  the  emploj-ment 
outlook  for  people  conning  north  will  be 
doubtful,  since  we  will  give  priority  to 
Alaskan  natives  on  the  pipeline  Jobs. 

This  Is  extremely  serious.  Officials  in 
Alaska  Inform  me  that  the  Anchorage 
welfare  office  has  recently  received  more 
than  200  applications  this  week  from 
people  who  came  to  Alaska  looking  for 
work  on  the  pipeline. 

Unemployment  is  not  the  only  hard- 
ship. Along  with  subzero  temperatures, 
job  seekers  will  find  fuel  shortages— y 
many  heating  oil  distributors  are  imable 
to  take  on  new  customers  due  to  Indus- 
try rationing— ining  costs  are  from  25 
to  75  percent  higher  than  In  the  lower 
48  State?,  little  or  no  available  housing 
and  relief  agencies  are  absolutely  over- 
loaded. 

When  the  Senate  and  House  passed 
pipeline  bills  this  summer.  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks  reported  an  Influx  of  peo- 
ple arriving  for  Jobs  they  mistakenly 
thought  would  be  waiting  for  them  there. 
Now  that  the  conference  report  has  been 
adopted  and  the  bill  signed  Into  law,  the 
same  thing  is  happening  again.  Our 
State  just  cannot  take  care  of  the  new 
people,  and  there  are  certainly  no  Jobs 
available. 

There  Is  Just  no  way  I  can  overem- 
phasize the  Importance  of  this  problem 
to  Alaska.  People  coming  to  Alaska  look- 
ing for  a  Job  this  winter  will  be  in  for  the 
worst  time  of  their  lives — no  job,  no 
money,  no  shelter,  and  no  way  to  get 
home. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2589)  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  President  and  State  and 
local  governments  to  develop  contin- 
gency plans  for  reducing  petroleum  con- 
sumption, and  assurtog  the  continuation 
of  vital  public  services  in  the  event  of 
emergency  fuel  shortages  or  severe  dis- 
locations In  the  Nation's  fuel  distribution 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  of  a  tech- 
nical and  conforming  nature  and  I  ask 
for  the  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
amendments.    They    were   unanimously 


adopted  on  November  14  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  I  understand  they 
are  acceptable  to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthooit 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  Une  10,  delete  "variance"  and 
Insert  "suspension". 

On  page  19.  strike  the  second  sentence  of 
Section  204  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

■  .\ny  installation  so  converted  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  use  such  fuel  for 
more  than  one  year,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  &e  amended  (42 
t:sc  1857  et  seq.)" 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President,  one 
amendment  change^  the  word  "van- 
ance"  to  "saspension'  on  line  10.  page  23 
when  referring  to  any  departure  from 
any  emission  standard  in  effect  xmder 
existing  State  air  quality  implementa- 
tion plans.  "Suspension"  Is  a  term  of  art 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act;  "variances"  Is 
not. 

The  second  amendment  conforms  the 
language  of  the  bill  to  the  intention  of 
the  committee  in  Its  deliberation  of  sec- 
tion 204  'a*  of  the  pending  bill.  By  an 
inadvertance.  the  word  "uill"  was 
printed  as  it  appeared  in  committee 
print  No.  4  of  S.  2589  before  we  agreed 
in  the  final  markup  to  make  discretion- 
ary, rather  than  mandatory,  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  under  section 
204  '  a  1  to  allow  conversions  to  alterna- 
tive fuels  to  continue  for  more  than  1 
year.  The  intention  of  the  committee 
is  made  clear  on  page  20  of  the  Report 
of  the  committee  on  S.  2589.  which  con- 
tains the  section-by-section  analysis  of 
204  (ai,  and  states  that  the  conversion 
may  be  allowed  for  a  period  longer  than 
1  year,  subject,  as  pro\1ded,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  the 
committee  has  no  objection  to  these  con- 
forming amendments.  They  are  required 
technically.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


NOTICE  TO  SENATORS  OF  PRO- 
POSED LTNANIMOU8-CONSENT  RE- 
QUEST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope  that  the  two  respective 
cloakrooms  would  put  out  a  notice  to 
Senators  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
next  roUcall  vote  the  leadership  will  at- 
tempt to  propose  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  tie  pending  hill,  and  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  in  that  regard 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  we  have  a  hint 
on  what  the  agreement  is  all  about? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  does  the 
Senator  wish  me  to  state  what  my  pro- 
posal will  be? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate wiU  be  In  jrder 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  \L'-  President, 
I  have  counted  23  amendments  at  the 
iLssk..  The  23  amendments  would  be  pro- 
posed by  14  Senators, 

I,  or  the  majority  leader,  would  be 
prepared  to  i^^bound  an  agreement  els 
follows:  Thatat  the  hour  of  2  p.m  next 
Tuesday  a  roUcall  vote  occur  on  the 
pending  bill  and  that  no  amendments 
that  have  not  been  voted  on  prior  to 
that  time  be  In  order.  That  is  It, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  If  an  amendment 
would  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest has  not  been  made  The  Chair  does 
not  understand  the  request  to  have  been 
made 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  No:  no  request 
has  been  made 

It  would  mean  any  Senator  who  had 
an  Eimendment  at  that  hour  would  not  be 
allowed  to  propose  It.  Heretofore  Eunend- 
ments  have  been  in  order  In  agreements 
of  almost  similar  nature,  and  could  be 
voted  on,  but  without  any  debate  there- 
on: but  thi.s  agreement  would  rule  out 
any  amendment  being  offered  at  that 
time. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  we  are  coming  in 
early  Monday 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr  P.\3TORE  And  If  there  are  a 
number  of  amendments,  we  could  stay 
late  Monday. 

M.-  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes 

Mr  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  com- 
.'jr'-aoly  we  could  conclude  by  2  o'clock. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Conclude  by 
-  oclock  on  Tuesday. 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  Is  what  I  wanted 
to  know. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr   ROBERT  C   BYRD   I  yield. 

Mr  DOLE.  As  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors are  working  on  what  we  think  are 
Important  amendments.  They  may  be 
accepted,  they  may  be  withdrawn,  but 
every  effort  will  be  made  at  least  to  work 
on  those  amendments 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yea.  The  Sen- 
ate could  continue  to  work  today.  It 
could  conUnue  to  work  on  Monday  Sen- 
ators could  call  up  their  amendments  as 
they  desire.  There  would  be  no  time  limi- 
tation on  any  amendment.  In  other 
words.  Senators  could  call  up  amend- 
ments, and  If  Senators  felt  so  disposed, 
they  cou'd  discu.'^s  any  one  amendment 
from  now  until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  We  hope  that  does 
not  occur,  but  the  only  agreement  that 
seems  possible  at  this  time  la  one  that 
would  provide  for  a  definite  hour  at 
which  to  vote  on  final  passage  and  would 
provide  that  when  that  hour  arrives,  no 
amendment  v.ould  be  in  order  other  than 
the  amendment  that  was  pending  at 
that  time 

A  Senator  has  Just  made  a  comment 
and  I  ask  him,  does  he  mean  to  say  that 
If  a  Senator  called  up  an  amendment  at 


4  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon  and  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday  arrived. 
the  Senate  would  vote  on  the  bill  and  not 
on  the  Senator's  amendment  pending  at 
that  time  '  I  have  never  known  of  such 
An  agreement. 

The  Senate  could  agree  by  unanimous 
consent  on  almost  anything,  however.  I 
would  hope  the  cloakrooms  would  send 
an  urgent  message  to  all  Senators  so  that 
they  could  enter  Into  discussion  of  an 
agreement  after  the  next  rollcall  vote 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  yield'!' 
Mr  ROBERT  C  B"YRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN  I  would  like  to  say.  as 
distinguished  majority  whip  has  Indi- 
cated, those  were  the  terms  that  were 
tentatively  agreed  upon  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  It  may  seem  that  this  Is  a 
pretty  harsh  rule  to  lay  down,  but  I 
would  observe  that  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  bill.  Countless  amendments 
could  be  proposed.  It  was  Indicated  that 
If  we  could  bring  this  bill  to  a  vote,  those 
would  be  the  terms  under  which  it  could 
be  accomplished. 

I  think  I  have  accurately  Interpreted 
what  was  agreed  to  by  the  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs   Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-iTlD.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  ask  the  acting  floor  manager  if 
he  will  respond. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  right.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  that 
we  do  not  want  all  pending  amendments 
to  be  considered,  but  rather,  there  are 
certain  matters — for  example,  deregula- 
tion of  gas.  regulation  of  IntrasUte  gas, 
and  other  matters— that  are  of  such  an 
acute  nature  to  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  they  simply  could  not  be 
allowed  to  be  voted  on  without  e.\tended 
debate  We  do  not  expect  those  matters 
to  be  brought  up.  but  the  only  way  these 
Senators  felt  they  could  be  protected  was, 
frankly,  to  have  the  abUlty  to  have  ex- 
tended debate  on  those  matters  If  they 
were  brought  up. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  at  letist  tenta- 
tive agreement  that  what  might  be  called 
incendiary  matters  will  not  be  brought 
up. 

Mr  CHILES  Mr.  President,  will  the 
actmg  majority  leader  vield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  If  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  allow  me,  I  yield. 

Mr  CHILES  As  I  understand  it.  the 
greement  was  to  allow  an  automatic  vote 
as  of  2  o'clock  Tuesday.  As  I  understand 
it  further,  if  some  Senator  wanted  to 
start  a  filibuster,  if  the  agreement  was 
entered  Into,  he  could  do  so  and  we  would 
automatically  vote  at  2  o  clock  Tuesday 
and  none  of  the  nmendments  at  the  desk 
would  be  considered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  That  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  CHILES  I  think  the  Senator 
might  save  time.  If  he  is  going  to  send 
a  message  to  Senators,  because  I  will 
object  to  the  Senator's  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield "" 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  vield. 

Mr  PASTORE  Inasmuch  as  we  are 
not    going    to    have    these    incendiary 


amendments  the  Senator  mentioned. 
could  we  not  have  a  limitation  of  debate 
on  the  amendments?  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  There  Is  not  an  amendment  up  at 
the  desk  that  one  could  not  explain  In 
15  minutes  I  suppose  we  are  all  Intelli- 
»<ent  enough  to  understand  the  English 
language  It  strikes  me  that  there  Is  no 
cause  that  cannot  be  explained  In  15  or 
20  minutes 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  If  the 
Senator  wUl  yield,  that  possibility  has 
been  dL<«cussed  and  that  proposal  would 
be  objected  to  by  some  of  those  Senators 
who  feel  that  they  must  protect  some  of 
the  issues  referred  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  think  Senators  have  some  idea  of  what 
the  problem  is  After  the  next  rollcall, 
the  majority  leader.  If  he  Is  on  the  floor, 
can  seek  unanimous  consent  for  an 
agreement  of  .some  kind,  and  If  he  is  not 
here,  I  will  do  so. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
ACT     OP   1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  th^^U  'S  25891  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  President  and  State 
£ind  local  governments  to  develop  con- 
tingency plans  for  reducing  petroleum 
consumption,  and  a.s.surlng  the  continua- 
tion of  vital  public  services  in  the  event 
of  emergency  fuel  shortages  or  severe  dis- 
locations In  the  Nation's  fuel  distribu- 
tion system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A.MENDMKNT    NO      881 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  661 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dlspen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RrcoRD,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  iifter  line  12,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  ne«  p&ra^^>p^l 

(fl  Order  production  u  soon  as  practical 
and  In  any  ev«nt  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  from  all  Ped- 
enU  oU  and  gas  leases  that,  ou  November  1. 
1973,  were  classified  as  prodviclng,  shut-in  by 
the  United  States  Oeologlcal  Survey.  Failure 
by  the  lessee  to  produce  oil  or  gas  within  one 
year  of  the  date  cf  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  result  in  fnrfelture  of  surh  acreage 
elaaalfled  producing,  shut-In  Prrrfided.  That 
such  forfeiture  shall  not  occur  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  on  the  basis  of  his  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  acreage's  reserves, 
Anda  In  writing  that  production  from  such 
acreage  would  result  in  economic  costs  ex- 
ceeding economic  benefits  to  the  Nation 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  I 
make  technical  modifications  In  the 
amendment  and  I  send  them  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  wUl  send  the  modlfl- 
catlou  to  the  desk 

The    amendment    as    modified    is    as 

follows: 
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Add  a  new  section  to  Title  V  as  follows: 
"Sic.  604  The  President  shall  order  produc- 
tion, as  soon  as  practical  and  In  arty  event 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  from  all  federal  oil  and  gas 
leaees  that,  on  November  1.  1973.  were  elas- 
sified  as  productlng.  shut-In  by  the  United 
States  Oecloglcal  Survey  Failure  by  the  les- 
see to  produce  oU  or  gas  within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  result 
In  forfeiture  of  such  acreage  claaslfled  pro- 
ducing, ahut-ln:  Provided.  That  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  not  occur  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  on  the  basis  of  his  Independent  eval- 
uation of  the  acreage's  reserves,  finds  In  writ- 
ing that  production  from  ruch  acreage  would 
result  In  economic  costs  exceeding  economic 
t>eneflt«  to  the  Nation  " 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr  President.  838.- 
000  acres  on  Federal  lands  that  have 
been  leased  for  gas  and  oil  production  are 
currently  classified  as  "producing  but 
shut-in."  This  figure  represents  over  10 
percent  of  all  presently  leased  Federal 
lands  on  the  outer  continental  shelf 

These  are  lands  which  were  leased  by 
the  Federal  Govenmaent  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  be  put  Into  oil 
and  gas  production,  but  they  have  not 
been.  Tliey  are  capable  of  commercial 
production,  but  they  are  not  producing. 
Testimony  before  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee  indicates  that  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  are  speculating  In  the 
nonproduction  of  the.se  precious  public 
resources,  holding  back  production  in 
anticipation  of  higher  prices.  These  oil 
companies  liave  performed  the  bare 
minimum  required  to  retain  the  leases 
under  current  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior guidelines.  They  recognize  that  the 
oil  and  gas  under  these  lands  will  be 
more  valuable  next  year  than  this  year. 
Their  self-interest  in  withholding  pro- 
duction from  these  public  lands  is  con- 
trar>'  to  the  public  Interest  in  full  pro- 
duction in  these  times  of  scarce  supply. 
This  amendment  would  require  lessees 
of  Federal  oil  and  gas  rights  to  put  exist- 
ing wells  Into  production  within  1  year 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds 
in  writing  that  the  out-of-pocket  costs 
are  not  justified  by  the  economic  benefits 
of  production  to  the  Nation. 

The  Nation  is  In  the  midst  of  an  oil 
crisis  and  it  is  necessary  to  put  every 
available  resource  Into  production.  If  a 
lessee  of  Federal  oil  and  gas  rights  la 
unwilling  to  put  an  existing  producible 
well  into  production,  then  he  should  be 
required  to  relinquish  his  rights  in  this 
public  resource.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  would  do.  It  would  require 
production  or  forfeiture.  That  has  been 
the  intention  of  the  Congress,  but  It  is 
not  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  lights  are  going  dim. 
homes  are  growing  cold,  factories  are 
closing,  but  1,000  commercial  wells  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  alone,  all  on  public  prop- 
erty, are  shut  In.  This  amendment  would 
put  them  In  production. 
I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr  President  I  would 
like,  first  of  all,  to  read  from  part  I  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  45,  the 


National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study 
on  S.  2589.  This  particular  document  is 
dated  November  8, 1973. 

The  chairman  recognized  Secretary 
Wakefield  who  in  response  to  a  question 
proposed  by  the  limior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  replied  as  follows: 

Senator  Hansen.  I  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton In  February  1970  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commlsaion  and  the  very  first  day  I  was  on 
the  Job,  I  was  In  a  hearing  In  which  accusa- 
tions were  made  that  the  Indtistry  was 
shuttlng-ln  natural  gas  supplies  to  raise  the 
price  of  natural  gas. 

It  Is  now  almost  4  years  later  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  any  evidence  pointing  to  a 
specific  instance  where  that  wae  happening. 
It  Is  always  this  broad  Innuendo  that  there 
are  a  number  of  gas  wells  shut-in.  We  know 
how  many  there  are.  we  keep  records  In  the 
Geological  Survey,  but  In  every  Instance,  we 
have  the  reason  and  It  Is  usually  because  of 
problems  with  the  well  or  Inadequate  pipe- 
line racllltles. 

But,  I  would  hope  that  If  there  are  any 
Instances  where  gas  Is  deliberately  being 
withheld  from  the  market  for  the  purposes 
of  withholding  shortages  or  driving  up  prices 
If  we  can  see  some  specific  evidence  of  that 
so  It  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  Is  that  in  an- 
t:cipation  of  the  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Stevenson  amendjinent, 
earlier  this  forenoon  we  called  the  U.S. 
Geological  Sur\-ey  to  get  brought  up  to 
date  In  order  better  to  understand  what 
the  facts  are  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

If.  as  Secretary  Wakefield  observed 
this  month,  this  was  a  bugaboo  or  a 
specter  that  reaUy  did  not  exist  or  if 
there  was  indeed  some  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  and  which  now  have  been  for- 
malized by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  that  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  ought  to  know 
most  about  what  the  facts  are  with  re- 
spect to  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
concerning  shut-in  wells,  gives  this  in- 
formation : 
Regarding  onshore  leases — 

And  that  of  course  would  refer  to  In- 
land oil  wells — 

a  lot  of  stripper  wells  axe  coming  back  into 
production.  And  this  amendment  would 
frustrate  what  Is  already  coming  to  pass 
under  the  operation  of  the  marketplaoe. 

I    am    sure    that    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows  that  there 
are  roughly  about  350.000  stripper  wells 
in  the  United  States.  Each  well  In  time 
becomes  a  stripper  well  as  Its  production 
drops.  As  the  cost  of  pumping  fluctuates 
or  increases — and  It  haa  not  fluctuated 
downward;  It  has  been  on  a  steady  in- 
crease— the  time  comes  wltii  every  weU 
when  the  cost  of  raising  the  oil  equals 
the  value  of  the  oil.  And  when  that  time 
comes  about,  the  well  Is  stopped  from 
further  production.  It  Is  not  economic 
to  continue  It  in  operation  when  It  does 
not  make  a  penny  for  them.  So  any 
operator  Is  going  to  close  down  a  well 
when  that  time  comes.  As  the  market- 
place   has    responded    to    the    demand 
pull — and  that  is  what  has  been  raising 
prices,  It  is  the  fact  that  more  people 
want  more  oil  than  has  been  available- 
prices  have  ffone  up  as  a  consequence. 


This  is,  in  effect,  a  resolution  In  sup- 
port of  stripper  wells  being  continued 
In  operation  longer  than  it  would  take 
for  the  remainder  to  be  pumped  out, 
because  It  would  become  im  profitable  to 
pump  the  oil  out  of  the  ground. 

I  point  out,  parenthetically,  that 
stripper  wells  are  a  significant  part  of 
the  total  oil  resources  in  the  United 
States  It  has  been  estimated  by  wmae  to 
constitute  one-tenth  of  our  total  re- 
serves If  our  total  reserves  are  In  the 
amount  of.  say,  40  billion  barrels  of  oil, 
then  we  are  talking  about,  with  respect 
to  stripper  wells,  some  4  billion  barrels 
of  oil.  So  strtOT»er  wells  are  not  insig- 
nificant. Yet  it  has  been  made  profitable, 
over  the  months,  to  operate  stripper 
wells  whose  operation  otherwise  would 
have  been  stopped  due  to  the  price  not 
being  Increased. 

One  of  the  men  at  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey told  us.  with  regard  to  offshore  wells. 
that  most  of  them  that  can  produce,  are 
producing.  The  few  that  are  not  produc- 
ing are  not  doing  so  because  of  seversd 
factors,  especially  a  shortage  of  ma- 
terials. 

I  read  earlier  today  a  letter  that  I 
read  yesterday  from  an  oil  company  that 
is  unable  to  buy  steel  casing  because  of 
the  steel  casing  being  subjected,  as  it  is. 
to  the  orders  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Cost  of  Li\inig  Council  It 
was  found  that  they  can  put  their  steel - 
making  materials  to  more  profitable  ad- 
vantage In  producing  products  other 
than  oil  steel  casing.  As  a  consequence, 
despite  the  fact  that  new  oil  well  cas- 
ing, when  it  was  available,  generally 
was  selling  for  about  $2.80  a  foot,  used 
casing,  5%  Inches  In  diameter,  Is  selling 
for  $4.40  a  foot  now. 

So  this  is  a  basic  reason,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stxvtnson), 
why  some  of  the  wells  are  shut-in  wells. 
There  is  not  enough  casing  and  tubing 
material  to  get  the  oil  from  the  welU  to 
the  onshore  refineries. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  materials  to 
btilld  platforms.  It  takes  a  lot  of  steel  to 
do  the  job  that  Is  required  to  explore  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  or  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  when  drilling  is  being  done 
in  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  where- 
ever  the  building  Is  taking  place. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  drilling  rigs.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
drilling  pipe  Is  in  short  supply.  Pipe- 
lines connecting  the  rigs  with  onshore  re- 
fineries have  not  yet  been  built  in  many 
cases. 

Because  of  the  Arab  oil  cutoff,  oil 
companies  are  operating  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  to  get  Into  produc- 
tion. They  realize  full  well  that  we  are 
In  short  supply,  and  they  know  full  well 
that  sooner  or  later  oU  will  be  very 
greatly  needed  by  the  economy. 

Thus  this  amendment,  I  think,  would 
cause  slowdowns  and  uncertainties  In 
our  already  all-out  effort  by  the  energy 
Industry  to  try  to  meet  this  crisis  and 
this  challenge  which  is  so  much  In  the 
mind  of  every  American. 

Third,  and  a  very  Important  point,  the 
amendment  would  constitute  a  taking  of 
private  property.  This  could  weD  result 
In  Federal  liability  Vj  the  lessees  to  the 
extent  of  billions  of  dollars,  while  frus- 
trating the  expanslcai  of  the  oU  supply. 
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Furthermore,  this  amendment  creates 
the  impression  that  there  are  many  un- 
necessarily shut-m  wells.  Tliat  is  not 
true.  The  number  of  shut-in  wells,  ac- 
cording to  the  inXormation  we  have  from 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Ls  less  than  10 
percent  of  all  wells.  In  nearly  every  ca«e 
that  has  been  examined  into,  there  are 
justifiable  reasons,  such  as  those  I  have 
already  alluded  to  earlier,  why  that  is 
the  case. 

I  feel  that  the  facts  we  have  learned 
from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  should 
be  buttressed  with  hearings.  If  a  cas«  can 
be  demonstrated.  If  proof  can  be  pre- 
sented to  substantiate  the  allegations 
made  by  the  distmguished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  think  the  people  most  con- 
cerned ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  hearings  before  committees 
of  Congress,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  this  side, 
and  I  would  welcome  those  hearings  If 
there  Is  any  question  in  the  minds  of 
Senators  that  this  is  the  case. 

So  before  we  take  a  step  like  this, 
before  we  blacken  the  name  of  the  In- 
dustry to  the  extent  that  this  amend- 
ment would.  I  think  at  the  very  least  we 
ought  to  hold  heanngs.  Prom  the  evi- 
dence and  the  information  we  have  ob- 
tained from  the  US  Geological  Sur%ey. 
there  are  good  and  su£Qclent  reasons  in 
nearLv  every  Instance  to  explain  why  a 
well  Is  shut-in.  and  I  would  hope  we 
w^ould  take  the  time  to  learn  what  the 
facts  are  before  we  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment such  £LS  this 

There  are  also,  as  Senators  know, 
ecological  considerations  that  have  ham- 
pered the  ability  of  the  industry  to 
respond  as  It  otherwise  would  like  to.  I 
spoke  eanler  this  mormng  about  the 
Belie  Pourche  pipeline  In  the  Western 
United  States,  the  pipeline  that  goes  mto 
North  .-ind  South  Dakota,  as  I  under- 
stand, and  into  Wyoming — it  may  not  yet 
be  Into  North  Dakota,  though  I  think  it 
Is — where,  in  order  to  tie  Into  the  pipe- 
line. It  is  necessary  to  cross  the  national 
grasslands  area  up  there  Before  t.hat 
.Dlpelme  can  be  built,  the  owners  of  the 
pipeline  have  been  Informed  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  tile  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  because  the  proposed 
route  of  that  Une  would  cross  about  20 
miles  of  national  grasslands 

I  note  that  the  dlstlnguLshed  Senator 
:rom  North  Dakota  'Mr  Buhdick)  Is 
present,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  heard 
about  this  situation  also. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  order  to  cross  that 
national  grassland.  It  will  require  a  delay 
that  will  make  it  at  least  next  summer 
before  they  can  even  get  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  made.  Because 
of  that  fact.  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
will  understand  that  If  you  lock  Into  the 
.specific  examples.  Invariably  you  will 
find  reasons  why  this  amendment  should 
not  be  acted  upon  and  approved  at  this 
time. 

Additionally,  in  the  case  of  tlie  outer 
continental  shelf,  should  the  leaseholder 
hold  onto  his  le&ae  without  attempting 
to  develop  It,  he  forfeits  It  automatically 
under  a  present  statutory  requirement 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act.  It 


would  seem  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
when  you  consider  the  cost,  the  bonuses 
that  have  been  paid  by  leaseholders  for 
these  leases,  we  could  be  assured  that 
no  one  who  has  a  lease  out  there  Is  going 
to  be  willing,  after  putting  out  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  required  to  get  a  lease  in 
the  first  place  and  to  develop  that  lease, 
to  Iceep  his  well  shut  in  one  daj-  longer 
tiian  is  absolutely  necessary 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ilhnols 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment on  page  2.  line  3,  after  •would",  by 
Inserting  'be  impossible  because  of 
shortages  of  essential  materials  or."  I 
send  that  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  page  2  of  the  amendment  now 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  Is  a  printed 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Page  2 
purports  to  be  an  explanation. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No,  It  is  a  printed 
amendment.  Mr  Pre.'^ldent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
printed  amendment  is  not  being  con- 
sidered. We  have  been  considering  the 
modification,  which  was  a  total  reprint. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Well,  whatever  we 
are  considering,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  modification  apply  to  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President.  Is  this  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  modifving  his  amendment,  which 
he  has  a  right  to  do. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered'' 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  naj-s  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Then  It  cannot  be  mod- 
ified without  unanimous  consent;  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Then  I  object. 

Mr  STE\^ENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes.  the  Senator  does 

Mr.  STEVENSON  I  was  trying  to  be 
helpful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  He  mentioned  that  It 
might  be  impossible  In  some  cases  to  put 
wells  Into  production  because  of  short- 
ages of  essential  materials.  I  wm  simply 
modifying  the  amendment  to  make  it 
clear  that  such  wells  would  not  have  to 
go  into  production,  if  there  were  short- 
ages of  essential  materials.  I  think  even 
without  that  modification  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  would  have  sufficient 
authority  to  permit  the  continued  shut- 
ting In  of  wells  for  all  such  legitimate 
reasons  It  surprises  me  that  if  that  la 
one  of  the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  he  would  not  be  the  first  to 
support  that  modification. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  STEVENSON  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  reason  I  objected. 
Mr.  President,  was  to  demonstrate  that 
the  amendment  was  not  thought  through 
sufBclently.  There  seems  to  be  an  una- 
wareness  of  some  of  the  facts  that  are 


ver>-  relevant  to  this  amendment,  and 
when  the  Senator  was  not  sure  which 
amendment  was  before  the  body,  it  fur- 
ther demonstrated  the  very  fact  that  I 
was  trying  to  bring  out.  I  gathered  that 
perhaps  the  Senator  was  not  quite  sure 
which  specific  amendment  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  auid  for  us  to  vote  on  an 
amendment  that  even  he  is  not  certain 
which  one  he  is  talking  about  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  very  essence  of  irresponsi- 
bility. 

I  say  that  In  all  sincerity,  because  I 
do  not  object  at  all  to  his  concern,  but 
what  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  we 
have  had  all  sorts  of  amendments  that 
propose  to  address  the  energj-  crisis  In 
,\merlca.  We  even  had  one  to  shut  off  aU 
exports  I  have  obtained  some  Informa- 
tion on  exports,  and  when  you  look  at 
the  ngures  you  will  see  that  is  the  last 
thins?  America  wants  to  do.  If  we  liter- 
ally want  to  cut  our  throats,  let  us  shut 
off  all  exports,  because  if  we  do  that, 
the  countries  exporting  to  us  would  cut 
off  their  exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
I  can  as.<;ure  you  we  would  wind  up  in  a 
very  critical  situation,  far  more  serioiLS 
than  now. 

So  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois that  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  we 
look  at  the  facts  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  hearings  .scheduled,  to  hear  from 
the  industry  and  to  develop  what  the 
facts  are,  but  I  do  not  think  Senators 
have  the  facts  before  them  now.  and 
until  we  are  better  informed.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  vcrj-  Irresponsible  to 
adopt  an  amendment  that  is  as  poorly 
understood  as  I  believe  this  one  is. 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  confusion  about 
which  amendment  we  are  talking  about 
There  is  only  one  amendment  The  only 
question  Is  whether  it  was  a  printed  or 
an  unprlnted  amendment  That  is  a  red 
herring,  if  I  may  say  so 

Second,  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  question.  They  have  been  held  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  I  presided  over 
those  hearings,  and  if  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  had  seen  fit,  he  could  have 
come  and  participated  in  those  hearings 

Testimony  has  been  taken 

Mr.  HANSEN    That  is  not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilbsi  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
the  floor 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Testimony  has  been 
taken  not  only  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mitte*  but  also  in  the  Sutxommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  this  question. 

If  there  are  wells  that  are  shut  in  on 
these  pubUc  properties  for  legitimate 
reasons,  this  amendment  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue 
that  shut-in  producing  classification. 
What  I  am  .saying  in  this  amendment  is, 
first  of  all.  tliat  some  60  percent  of  the 
Nation  s  oU  and  gas  resources  are  within 
the  public  domain — .some  60  percent.  It 
could  be  as  high  a^  75  percent  Of  all 
thet>e  public  resources,  only  2  percent  are 
now  leased.  Of  the  2  percent  leased,  we 
find  that  10  percent  are  not  producing 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  alone,  there  are 
over  1,000  oil  and  gas  wells  at  this  mo- 
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ment,  commercial   wells,   and  not  pro- 
ducing. 

If  there  is  some  legitimate  reason  for 
keeping  them  shut  in,  in  this  time  of 
national  emergency,  then  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  can  keep  th«n  shut 
in.  But  I  am  suggesting  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  kMx. 
Hansen  i  that  there  is  every  economic  In- 
centive on  the  part  of  the  producers  to 
keep  them  shut  in  because  they  can  ex- 
pect higher  prices,  whether  it  is  natural 
gas  or  oil,  in  the  future.  The  higher  prices 
in  the  future  wiU  more  than  cover  the 
carrying  costs  of  the  shut  in  wells.  They 
have  every  economic  incentive  to  keep 
the  wells  shut  in.  That  is  exactly  what 
they  are  doing.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
testimony  In  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  indi- 
cated they  are  doing,  for  economic  rea- 
sons they  would  let  the  people  of  this 
country  go  cold  in  order  to  make  greater 
profits  down  the  road. 

If  there  is  some  legitimate  reason, 
then  let  them  shut  them  in.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  proposes  If  there  is 
not  a  legitimate  reason  for  keeping  them 
shut  in.  then  let  the  owners  of  the  wells 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  them. 
They  can  either  produce  them  or  for- 
feit them. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  sug- 
gested that  if  I  had  been  there  I  might 
have  testified  before  his  committee. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  I  did.  Indeed,  I 
testified  before  his  subcommittee,  at 
length. 

Mr  STEVENSON.  That  is  not  what  I 
said.  First  of  all,  It  Is  not  my  subcom- 
mittee. It  is  the  full  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  said  that  If  the  Senator  had 
been  Interested  In  this  Issue,  he  could 
have  come  and  participated  In  the  hear- 
ings on  this  Issue,  after  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  had  said  there  had  been  no 
hearings  and  that  we  had  not  studied 
the  issue. 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  said,  or  if  I  misspoke 
rruvseLf,  let  me  correct  myself  now,  but 
I  am  not  saying  I  did  misspeak  myself — 
but  It  seems  to  me  proper  to  hold  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
jurisdiction  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Continental  Shelf,  insofar  as  sanc- 
tions here  go. 

It  would  be  entirely  appropriate  that 
that  committee,  imder  the  able  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  <  Mr.  Jackson  ' ,  should 
hold  the  hearings. 

I  did  testify  before  the  Commerce  sub- 
committee, or  the  full  committee — I  am 
not  sure  which — at  length.  There  were 
some  others  who  testified  at  that  sub- 
committee hearing.  I  think  the  testimony 
we  had  was  pretty  relevant  to  the  issue 
that  is  .iddressed  by  the  Stevenson 
amendment 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  points  out 
that  only  2  percent  of  the — did  he  say 
the  total  area  of  the  ContinCTital  Shelf 
was  leased — was  that  the  Senator's  fig- 
ure, 2  percent  of  the  total  land? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  figure  I  used 
was  2  percent  of  the  total  lands  with  oil 
and  gas.  on  and  off-shore,  public  lands. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  If  that  is  a  fact,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  challenge  it,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  think  that,  Insofar  as 
oil  prospects  inland  go  within  the  con- 
tinental area  of  the  United  States,  there 
is  now,  or  there  was  at  one  time,  a  rather 
large  amount  of  the  land  leased.  I  do  not 
have  what  the  figures  are.  but  In  the 
public  lands  of  the  States,  I  know  that 
it  has  been  a  significant  amount  of  the 
total  area  that  has  been  leased  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason.  Companies  having  those 
leases  either  drilled  them  or  decided  they 
did  not  any  longer  want  to  pay  on  the 
leases. 

With  respect  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  I  have  contended  for  a  long  time 
that  the  United  States  should  speed  up 
the  availability  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Senator  Fannin  and  I  went  up  to 
Massachusetts  and  testified  in  order  that 
we  hoped  to  be  able  to  encourage  CEO 
to  recommend  that  those  areas  t>e  drilled. 
The  President  has  called  for  the  drilling 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  I  just 
tliink  that  this  Senator  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  not  more  of  that 
leasing.  There  should  be  more  of  that 
leasing.  I  am  disappointed  that  some  of 
the  New  England  States  have  been  as 
adamant  as  they  have  been  in  objecting 
to  drilling  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  as  insistent,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
they  have  been,  saying,  "Send  us  your  oil 
from  the  Southwest  and  from  the  Gulf 
States." 

I  pomt  out  agam,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  amendment  should  be  examined  by 
constitutional  lawyers  to  see  whether,  in- 
deed. It  might  not  try  to  give  legislative 
sanction  to  a  constitutional  taking  of 
property. 

In  my  mind  and  In  my  judgment,  I 
think  that  that  is  a  very  relevant  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  and  answered.  I  sus- 
pect, written  as  the  amendment  Is.  It 
could  Indeed  result.  If  It  were  to  be  put 
into  operation.  In  the  taking  of  private 
property. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion';' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HzLMS ) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
>ield  to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  thank  the  distingiushed  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen)  for  clarifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  points  raised  in  this 
debate.  I  want  to  assure  him  that  I  sym- 
pathize completely  with  his  desire  to  see 
greater  development  of  the  lands  within 
the  public  domain.  That,  though,  is  not 
the  issue  here.  It  is  the  leasing  of  these 
properties  and  they  are  not  developed. 
That  is  what  the  Issue  is.  Some  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  land  onshore  and  off- 
shore is  leased  and  on  that  2  percent. 
we  find,  once  developed,  and  the  wells 
have  been  drilled,  that  they  are  shut  in. 

If  there  Is  some  legitimate  reason  for 
that,  alright;  but,  if  there  is  no  legltl- 
.mate  reason  for  it,  they  should  be  pro- 
ducing. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  3^eld  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 


by  the  Senator's  amendment  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  Senator  would  apply  the 
language  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
I  am  wondering  whether  that  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  author  of  the  amendment 
and  If  that  Is  going  to  mean  they  will 
have  to  start  producing  wells  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  or  risk  forfeiture  of  the 
leases?  

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It 
was  a  concern  to  us  In  the  drafting  of 
the  amendment,  but  we  concluded  that 
the  economic  costs  of  putting  the  wells 
on  production  would  be  exceeded  by  the 
economic  losses  to  the  Nation. 

The  proviso  in  the  amendment  would 
exclude  the  ■wells  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel.  They  would  not  have  to  be  put 
into  production  as  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment. That  is  our  intention.  I  think  the 
Intention  is  made  clear  in  the  language 
of  the  proviso,  beginning  on  line  6, 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  One  of  the  problems  we 
ran  into  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
was  that  this  was  a  unique  area  Insofar 
as  environment  quality  was  concerned. 
There  were  many  people  who  thought 
that  the  oil  spills  we  had,  particularly 
the  major  spill  several  years  ago.  had  a 
substantial  Impact  in  denigrating  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  and  they 
were  opposed  to  drilling  not  because  of 
the  economic  costs  of  the  clean  up  but 
because  of  the  denigration  to  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Santa 
Barbara  situation  falls  outside  the  pro- 
viso that  the  Senator  has  In  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Our  feeling  was 
that  the  economic  benefits  and  the  en- 
vironmental benefits  are  associated  with 
one  another.  Environmental  degrada- 
tion is  an  economic  cost  and,  that  being 
the  case,  It  was  my  feeling,  and  still  is, 
that  the  proviso  which  requires  economic 
benefits  to  o'Jt weigh  economic  burdens 
would  exempt  the  l^d  of  environmental 
damage  which  might  occur  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
from  the  amendment  that  the  Senator 
does  not  intend  to  include  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  that  the  legislative  history 
of  the  amendment  is  such  that  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  is  excluded  from  the 
amendment.  I  must  say  that  I  person- 
ally still  have  trouble  with  the  language 
Itself,  but  I  am  pleased  that  the  author 
of  the  amendment  suggests  this  does  not 
Include  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  there  Is  any  trou- 
ble with  the  language,  I  think  we  have 
eliminated  it  in  the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  Intend  by  this 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming indicated,  to  blacken  the  name  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industry;  but  I  would 
be  quite  prepared  to  do  so  if  it  meant 
keeping  one  family  warm  this  winter  or 
one  factors*  open  this  winter.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  In  Its 
present  form,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
smd  Insular  Affairs  would  oppose  this 
amendment.  We  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment is  needed,  to  the  extent  that  It 
would  require  the  producing  of  shut-in 
wells  that  are  economlOBJIy  or  geologi- 
cally producible,  technically  producible. 
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and  to  ihe  extent  that  It  would  not  result 
In  an  unconsUtuUocal  taldng  of  prop- 
erty In  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
We  thinJt  It  presents  those  problems  In 
its  present  form 

I  am  authorized  to  say.  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  that  »e  will  have  hearings  on 
this  problem  and,  hopefully,  will  arrive 
at  a  position  that  will  serve  the  ends  that 
this  amendment  is  intended  to  serve. 
However,  we  believe  that  at  the  present 
time  and  In  the  present  form,  the  amend- 
ment :s  not  practical 

For  example,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  the  President  order  the  pro- 
duction of  all  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases. 
even  though  with  respect  to  some  there 
may  be  no  pipeline  capacity  emd  no  re- 
fining capacity  may  be  available  at  the 
time  and  at  the  place  the  oil  Is  brought 
In.  There  may  be  no  tankers  to  trans- 
port It.  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  no 
pipeline  capacity 

The  economic  cost  cannot  be  measured 
In  terms  of  the  benefit  to  the  Nation. 
The  benefit  to  the  Nation  cannot  be 
quantified  as  a  measure  to  offset  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  the  drilling,  and  to  that 
extent  it  may  well  be  a  violation  of  the 
taking  provision  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
As  I  say,  the  committee  is  entirely  In 
sympathy  wlih  the  need  to  produce  oil. 
with  respect  to  economically  and  geo- 
logically producible  wells  In  the  gulf. 
However,  we  believe  that  in  the  present 
form,  the  amendment  should  not  b« 
adopted. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield, 
Mr  BARTLETT  I  should  like  to  make 
one  brief  remark  It  Is  ray  understanding 
that  the  Federal  leases  provide  that  if 
reserves  are  not  developed  and  marketed 
In  a  prudent  manner,  the  lease  may  be 
canceled.  I  believe  that  applies  In  this 
case 

Mr  STFV'ENSON.  That  Is  the  point  of 
the  amendment— the  regulations  and  the 
law  are  not  being  carried  out.  This  Is 
intended  to  carry  It  out.  These  wells 
are  capable  of  production  They  should 
be  producing.  If  there  are  any  of  the 
problems  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Including  the  economic  costs 
associated  with  production,  then  they 
would  not  have  to  be  placed  In  produc- 
tion. 

Mr  BARTLETT  I  think  that  as  the 
amendment  Ls  written.  It  would  require 
the  Santa  Barbara  wells  to  be  produced 
and  perhaps  would  also  require  the  pro- 
duction from  Elk  Hills  Naval  Reserves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  que«- 
tlOTi  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Scaoator  from  Illinois,  as  modified 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  once  more,  to  modify 
this  amendment,  and  If  unanimous  con- 
sent Is  not  forthcoming.  I  will  offer 
another 

Mr   HANSEN,  I  object. 

The  PFIESIDINO  OFFICER  Objection 
is  heard 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr  President.  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  and  I  will  send  another 
amendment  to  the  desk. 


/H 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection' 

Mr  HANSEN  I  object 
The  PRESIDINO  OPVICER  ObJecUon 
Is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
as  modified  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  niU 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr 
Allkn).  the  Senator  from  California 
<Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr  KzrrNEDY  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson  i .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  iMr  Sp.*rkman).  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr  Stennis'. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr  Pul- 
BRicHT',  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  MoNDALEi  are  necessarily- 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Huddleston  - ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Humph- 
rey*, the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
MnsKiE).  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  Talmadce)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy'  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Ctthtis)  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr  Cotton)  Is  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
B.AKiR ) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  '  Mr. 
CooK),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  DoMXNicD,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr  Hatfield  1.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  McClurti.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (.Mr.  Saxbs>  are  necessarily 
absent 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeaa  32. 
nays  48.  as  follows: 


Moaa 

Pmstore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prormlr* 

Riblooff 

SchweUter 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

WtUijLQU 


Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Percy 

fUndolpb 

Roth 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUllun  L. 
8t*flonl 
Steven* 
T»ft 

Tbunnond 
Tower 
Ttumey 
Welcker 
Young 
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TtAH—32 

Abouivik 

a*n 

Bmrh 

Hartka 

Btden 

Hathaway 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

HoUlnga 

C&nnoB 

Hughe* 

Caje 

Inouy* 

Cbiirch 

Jackaon 

Cl*rk 

Javtta 

Dole 

U&natteld 

Eagletoa 

UcOoTem 

ttrvln 

Mclntyre 

NATS— »8 

Aiken 

Fonc 

BarUett 

Oold  water 

Beall 

Oravel 

Bellmon 

Onffln 

Bennett 

Oumey 

BantMn 

HafiMQ 

Bible 

Ha«kell 

Brock 

Helm* 

Brook* 

Hniaka 

Buckley 

Johnston 

Bupdick 

Long 

Byrd, 

Uacnuaon 

Hmrry  F .  Jr 

MathUu 

nxUM 

McClellan 

Domlnlck 

UcO^ 

Saati&nd 

Metcalf 

Fannin 

Montoy* 

.Ulen 
Baker 

Cotton 
(T'ranaton 
Curtu 
IX)menicl 


P\il  bright 

Hatfield 

Huddleaton 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

McClure 

Mondale 


MuakU 

Saxbe 

Sparkman 

StennU 

TalmadKe 


So  Mr    Stevenson's  amendment  (No. 
661    ,  as  modified,  was  rejected 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  Senators,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  8. 
2589  at  5  p  m  on  Monday,  November  19, 
1973,  provided,  that  no  amendment  shall 
be  in  order  if  It  relates  directly  or  In- 
directly to  the  regulation  of  intrastate 
natural  gas  or  to  the  regulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  presently  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
that  nile  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  vote,  as  I 
understand  It.  would  then  occur  at  5 
o'clock 

Mr   MANSFIELD  On  final  passage. 
Mr    MATHIAS.  On  final  passage. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes 
Mr     MATHLAS     I    have    pending    an 
amendment    which    affects    procedures 
which  might  be  followed.  It  Ls  an  amend- 
ment which  grows  out  of  our  observa- 
tions of  the  misfortunes  that  have  been 
encoimtered   in   wage  price  controls  as 
administered    by    the    Cost    of    Living 
Council    I  think  we  ought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  experience,  and  I  would 
not   like   to   have   that   amendment   so 
restricted   In  the   time   available   for  it 
that  It  coxild  not  be  properly  considered. 
Mr     MANSFIELD    Does   the   Senator 
have  a  suggwitlon'' 

Mr  MATIOAS  We  could  proceed  with 
it  perhaps  first  thing  Monday  morning. 
Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  it  would 
be  fine  with  me  to  take  It  up  the  first 
thing,  Monday  at  9  o'clock.  We  would 
want  to  vote  on  the  amendment  relating 
to  an  antitrust  provLslon,  which  Is  very 
complicated,  and  wiilch  we  have  worked 
out  with  the  minority,  the  majority,  and 
the  administration,  so  that  we  could  take 
It  up  first  thing  at  9  o'clock.  We  have 
an  agreement  on  the  antitrust  matter 
We  could  take  up  tne  amendment  first 
thing,  at  9  o  clock  Monday  morning 

Mr  MATHIAS.  That  would  be  agree- 
able to  me.  and  have  a  vote  on  It  at  the 
end  of  the  time 

Mr.  JACKSON  Could  the  Senator 
reserve  the  first  10  minutes  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado?  He  did  have  a  coUo- 
qu>-  he  wanted  to  have  with  me.  I  believe 
Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
could  we  have  order?  There  are  many 
Senators  at  their  se&ts  who  csmnot  hear 
the  colloquy  going  on  in  the  well 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
morning  the  first  order  of  business  be  a 
colloquy  of  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado — I  think  we 
might  be  able  to  handle  It  within  that 
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much  time— and  that  immediately  there- 
after we  take  up  the  Mathlas  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
a  10-mlnute  colloquy?  I  have  something 
involving  power  for  New  York  State 

Mr,  JACKSON  Would  it  follow  the 
Mathias  amendment? 

Mr    JAVITS.  Yes 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know  what 
Is  in  It,  but  I  assume  It  does  not  relate 
to  these  two  situations,  to  deregulation 
or  regulation  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  any 
unanimous-consent  request  I  may  make 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  propoimded  by  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  what  doe^ 
the  unanimous  consent  do  about  amend- 
ments to  the  bin? 

Mr  JACKSON.  All  amendments  are  In 
order  excepting  an  amendment  in  con- 
nection with  Intrastate  or  Interstate  nat- 
ural ga";  or  deregulation  of  natural  gsis 
now  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal   Power   Cotnmlsslcn. 

Mr  JAVITS.  But  there  Is  no  limita- 
tion of  time,  so  that  amendments  may  be 
caught  in  the  crack  at  the  end  and  may 
be  voted  on  wltiiout  debate  Ls  that  cor- 
r€'ct? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
ITiat  ojuld  happen  under  this  proposal 
If  we  agreed  to  a  final  vote  at  5  p.m. 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr  JAVITS  May  we  do  this?  We  have 
done  it  before  I  am  not  going  to  object 
to  this,  but  I  am  raising  It  because  I 
think  it  is  only  fair — that  there  be  a 
gentlemen's  understanding  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  Senators  wiU  have  an  opportu- 
nity. If  we  can  manage  It.  and  that  takes 
cooperation.  If  Senators  do  have  amend- 
ments of  .substance,  to  at  lea.st  have  some 
small  chance  to  debate  them,  rather  than 
go  to  the  verj'  end  and  be  caught  in  this 
crack? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  We  will  do  the  very 
best  we  can.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  and  I 
will  change  the  unanimous-oonsent  re- 
quest to  make  It  not  later  than  5  o'clock. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
make  the  .same  point.  I  will  do  everything 
I  can.  because  I  have  tried.  In  msinaglng 
this  bill  on  the  flcxir.  worklna  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Fannin),  to 
see  that  all  of  our  colleagues  get  an 
equitable  proportion  of  the  time,  includ- 
ing the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  with  which  I  disagree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  rollcalls  votes,  even  though  5 
o'clock  has  come? 

Mr.  JACKSON  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  JA\TTS.  In  other  words,  rollcalls 
may  go  on  until  a  later  hour,  until  we 
vote  on  the  bill,  but  every  amendment 
win  be  voted  on  if  Senators  wish? 

Mr  JACKSON  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr   MANSFIELD   May  I  say  we  have 

a  lot  of  time  this  afternoon.  This  Is  early 

In  the  afternoon.  We  could  have  our  col- 


loquies this  afternoon.  We  could  consider 
amendments  this  afternoon.  Ab  long  as 
we  are  here,  we  may  as  well  use  the  time 
to  good  advantage  and  not  wait  until 
Monday  and  pile  everything  up — that  Is, 
if  this  proposal  Is  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  unanimous  consent 
request?  Not  later  than  5  o'clock  Mon- 
day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Not  later  than  5  p.m, 
on  Monday,  November  19,  1973,  and  that 
rule  Xn  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
have  my  distinguished  colleague  explain 
why  rule  xn  should  be  waived. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, so  that  we  can  keep  amendments 
within  the  germane  area,  and  It  refers  to 
a  quorum  call,  too, 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  we  waive  the  right  to  roll- 
calls? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  It  does  not. 

Mr  METCALF.  Because  rule  Xn  Is  the 
rule  that  provides  for  rollcalls,  and  so 
forth,  and  we  are  not  waiving  that  pro- 
vision of  the  rule'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  waiving  the 
quorum  call  before  the  unanimous  con- 
sent so  that  Members  will  be  on  notice, 
but  that  would  not  preclude  us  from  put- 
ting in  a  brief  quorum  call  to  notify 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  imderstand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chall 
will  read  the  provision  of  the  rule,  para- 
graph 3: 

No  request  by  a  Senator  for  unanimous 
consent  for  the  taking  of  a  final  vote  on  a 
specified  dat«  upon  the  passage  of  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  agreement  thereto  until,  upon  a 
rollcall  ordered  for  the  ptirpooe  by  the  Pre- 
siding OfBcer,  It  shall  be  dlscloeed  that  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  Is  present.  .  .   . 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  Is  not 
asking  for  a  waiver  of  aU  of  rule  XTT? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  just  this  one 
part. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Just  paragraph  3? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  withhold  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  on  the  "not  later  than  5," 
It  means  that  If  we  go  to  third  reading 
before  5  o'clock  we  will  have  a  vote,  but 
if  we  have  not  gone  to  third  reading  by 
5  o'clock,  then  the  procediire  will  start, 
and  each  amendment  will  be  acted  on, 
but  without  debate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Senators 
will  have  until  5  o'clock  to  speak  if  they 
seek  recognition  and  desire  to  speak,  un- 
less otherwise  ordered,  smd  they  cannot 
be  cut  off. 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Mr  President,  could  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  explain  to  the 
Senate  what  the  Intention  would  be  so 
far  as  thLs  afternoon  is  concerned?  Is 
there  going  to  be  a  time  certain  beyond 
which  there  will  not  be  rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  If  we 


could  get  this  agreement,  and  only  If  we 
could  get  this  agreement,  I  would  pro- 
pose, If  It  Is  agreeable,  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  on  controversial 
amendments  we  take  up  the  amendments 
this  afternoon  and  have  back-to-back 
rollcall  votes  on  those  amendments  Im- 
mediately after  the  accomplishment  of 
the  three  unanimous-consent  agreements 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  any  amendments  to  be  offered  this 
afternoon  on  which  there  may  be  rollcall 
votes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE   I  have  one. 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  want  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  whether  a  rollcall  vote  would 
be  required  on  my  amendment.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bUl  would 
agree  to  accept  the  amendment.  And  If 
so,  we  could  dispose  of  It  without  a  roll- 
call vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  As  I  understand  It 
then,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  there  will  be 
two  amendments  and  maybe  three  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
offer  mine  If  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  like. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  could 
have  back-to-back  votes. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  will,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator 

Several  Senators.  We  cannot  hear 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  cannot  even  see  the  Senator,  much 
less  hear  him.  Would  the  Chair  have 
Senators  take  their  seats? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  1 
do  not  trust  microphones  or  tapes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  could  not  see  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
would  the  Chair  please  get  order  before 
the  Senator  proceeds' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  [rapping  for  order]. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  get  order,  Eind 
that  is  the  right  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  may  prcxseed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  what  his  Intentions  are 
as  to  his  amendment  which  pertains  to 
busing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  talk 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  earlier 
today  when  I  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  a  time 
limitation  to  which  I  agreed,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  is  still  In  effect.  It  is  for  40 
minutes,  20  minutes  to  the  side. 

I  would  Inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  If  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  accurately  states  his  conver- 
sation with  me  earlier  today.  He  sug- 
gested 40  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
on    his    amendment.    This    agreement 
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which  we  have  been  disciissing  here  does 
not  provide  for  any  time  limitation  on 
any  amendment. 

I  did  mention  to  the  Senators  In  the 
cloakroom  back  here  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  this  agreement 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
had  made  that  request.  I  saw  the  Sen- 
ator on  the  floor  just  now  and  I  thought 
he  could  raise  the  question  himself  and 
object  to  the  request.  Consequently,  I 
said  nothing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ihe 
Senator  can  be  assured  of  the  40  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  that  he  desires. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader.  That  is  all  I  ask.  I 
probably  will  not  take  that  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  is  smother  unanimous  consent 
request  pending,  a  request  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Montana  restate  his  unanimous 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcoldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  is  called  up,  there  be  a  time  Umi- 
tetion  of  40  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Hklms)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wlsconsm  i  Mr  Proxiore  i  is  called 
up.  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  do 
have  a  modification  of  my  amendment, 
And  I  would  like  to  make  that  modifica- 
tion now  so  that  I  do  not  have  to  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  once  the  agreement 
takes  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  aU 
right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  20  minutes.  10 
minutes  to  the  side.  That  is  with  respect 
to  the  modified  amendment  I  have  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  Ir.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Indicate  when  he  would 
call  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMB.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  I 
might  do  so,  that  my  amendment  follow 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr  Javtts)  . 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER     That 
woxild  been  Monday. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  got  unanimous  consent  as  yet  on  the 
order  of  progression,  as  I  understand  It. 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  pro- 
poficd. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  we  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  did 
not. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  have  not  as  yet 
agreed  upon  any  time  limitation  or  any 
time  certain. 

ORDER    FOR    ADJOCBNICKNT    TO    9    AM      ON 
MO NO AT    NEXT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  If  it  is  agreeable 
with  the  leadership,  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  today,  it  come  In  at  9 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  all  right 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORCnt      rOR      TIMI      UIMTTATIOI*      ON      COIXOQUT 
MONSAT  NtXT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first  10  min- 
utes on  Monday  next  be  made  available 
for  a  coUoquj-  between  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  win  be  less 
than  10  minutes,  maybe  3  or  4.  However, 
we  will  work  that  out. 

OHDBR    FOR     UMlrAnON     OF    TIMX    ON     MATHXA.S 
AllEITDMXNT  ON   MONDAT   Nirt 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
thereafter  the  Mathias  amendment  be 
considered  for  not  more  than  30  minutes, 
with  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER     FOR      LIMTTATION     OF     TUOC     ON     JAVITS 
AMENDMENT  OR  COIXOQCTT  ON  MONDAT   NEXT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
thereafter,  the  Javlts  amendment  or  col- 
loquy take  place 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ten  minutes  to  the  side 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  there  is  a 
continuing  reference  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  If  it  Is  Im- 
portant, why  do  we  not  have  It  now,  if 
it  will  only  take  a  few  minutes,  and  find 
out  what  it  is. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
t>er  of  other  things  will  be  coming  up 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
looks  like  there  will  be  three  amend- 
ments. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  amendments 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
alreadj-  spent  enough  time  to  have  that 
colloquy  three  times  over. 

ORDER    FOR    BACK-TO-BAIK    B01i,CAI.L    VOTES    ON 
MONDAT     NEXT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that,  if  there  are  to 
be  rollcall  votes  on  an  amendment  or 
amendments  offered  this  afternoon,  those 
rollcall  votes  come  back  to  back  im- 
mediately after  the  disposition  of  the 
Javits  colloquy  or  amendment  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wUl  yield,  I  wonder  if  we 
could  find  out  now  il  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes.  A  number  of  Senators  possibly 
have  engagements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  are  possibil- 
ities, and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  put 
them  off  until  Monday.  We  ought  to  dis- 
pose of  them  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYKD  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  an  obligation  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
(Mr.  Helms  <  the  request  he  made  earlier 
that  immediately  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendment  or  colloquy  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr  Javits). 
whichever  there  may  be.  the  distln- 
guLshed  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms  I  may  then  be  recognized  to 
offer  his  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shlngton'' 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr   President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Was  not 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Helms'  have  his  amendment  considered 
immediately  after  the  amendment  or  col- 
loquy of  the  SenaUir  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
JAvrrs>  ? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  but  on  what  date? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Monday 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.-^  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from    Washington''    The  Chair    hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  If  he 
would  agree  to  an-anging  some  time  for 
me  to  present  an  amendment  that  I  shall 
offer  on  Monday  next,  with  10  minutes 
on  either  side  .set  aside  for  It.  I  do  not 
think  It  will  take  that  long. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  20- 
mlnute  limitation  on  thds  matter,  to  be 
equally  dlMded  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  immediately  following  the  Helm 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order 
Mr.  FANNIN  Mr  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority  lead- 
er, we  have  five  administration  amend- 
ments 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Yes  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  five 
admmLstraUon  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  the  dlsUngulshed  Senator  from 
Arizona,  the  ranking  mmortty  member 
on  the  committee  on  the  co-manager  of 
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the  bill,  immediately  follow  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansxk). 
and  that  those  five  amendments  have  a 
time  limitation  of  10  minutes  each,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendments  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  wilL-the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me  very 
briefly? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  here,  now  that  we  have  ac- 
complished what  seemed  to  be  impossible 
in  achieving  that  agreement  to  vote  at 
5  o'cl(x:k  on  Monday,  could  he  give  us 
some  indication  of  what  he  expects  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes  I  hope  we 
will  have  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  will  be  marked 
up  on  Monday  and  brought  before  the 
full  committee  on  Tuesday.  That  might 
be  controversial.  We  hope  to  have  some 
conference  reports  ready;  and  as  of  now, 
it  looks  as  though  we  will  be  until  the 
close  of  busine.ss,  whenever  that  may  be, 
on  Wednesday  the  21st,  but  we  will  have 
a  day  off  In  the  meantime.  Friday. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  have  anything  to  add  to 
this?  I  thank  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STEVENSON  and  Mr.  ROBERT 
C.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Dllnols?  Then  I  ask  him  to  yield  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  niinols 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  May  I  also  ask 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  when 
the  daylight  saving  matter  will  be  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  attempting  to  achieve  It.  The  Senate 
win  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
as  I  understand  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriations bill  will  likely  come  before 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  To  repeat,  a 
meeting  has  been  called  for  the  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  happen  to  be  chair- 
man, on  Monday  morning.  We  hope  to 
take  it  up  in  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  Monday  afternoon,  and  bring 
it  to  the  floor,  hopefully,  unless  there  is 
objection,  on  Tuesday. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Now,  Mr 
President,  may  I  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  not  having  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  this  heretofore,  whether 


or  not  it  would  be  his  intention  to  operate 
on  a  double  track  on  Tuesday,  with  the 
appropriation  bill  on  one  track  and  the 
Rhodesian  chrome  bill  on  a  second  track? 
I  kiiow  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGk)  would  want  to  propound  that 
question  If  he  were  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  M.'VNSFIELD.  We  will  do  our  best, 
because  a  commitment  has  been  made, 
and  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
honor  it 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
TWO  TREATIES  AND  VICE-PRES- 
IDENTIAL NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent— and  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader, 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  <  Mr.  Cannon)  — that 
on  Monday  following  Thanksgiving,  No- 
vember 26.  upon  the  return  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senate  proceed  Immediately 
after  routine  morning  business  to  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  two  treaties 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  which  are 
noncontroversial.  Executive  N  and  Ex- 
ecutive Q,  and  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  those  two  treaties  the  Senate  proceed, 
in  executive  session,  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Port  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  seems  to  me 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  in 
nund — and  that  is  probably  why  he  is 
raising  the  question-^is  that  I  forgot  to 
say:  Provided,  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  reported  the  nomination  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  difficulty  Is  in  getting 
Senators  back  here  on  the  first  day  fol- 
lowing the  recess.  We  are  practically 
Inviting  debate,  and  it  will  take  us  over- 
night I  do  not  think  that  Is  fair  to 
Jerry  Ford.  If  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  unit  on  Tuesday 
immediately  following  Thanksgiving,  we 
can  be  pretty  certain  to  have  maximum 
attendance. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I,  therefore,  divide  my  unanimous 
consent  request  as  follows:  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Monday,  upon  our 
return  following  Thanksgiving,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed,  after  the  conclusion  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  to  go  Into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  two  treaties  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  Executive  N 
and  Executive  Q. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  now  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  the  Tuesday 
following  the  Monday  of  the  return  of 
the  Senate  after  the  Thanksgiving  recess, 
and  after  the  morning  business  has  been 
concluded,  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  provided  the  Committee  on  Rules 


and  Administration  has  favorably  re- 
ported the  nomination  on  Tuesday  of 
next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  BO  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  What  are  the  In- 
tentions of  the  leadership  with  respect 
to  the  bUl  providing  for  year-round  day- 
light saving  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  had  hoped  to  get 
to  that  bill  next  week. 

There  are  several  holds  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  on  the  District  of  Colimibia 
home  rule  bill,  which  is  now  on  the 
calendar;  but  it  looks  as  though  our  best 
chance  would  be  on  either  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  if  we  can  get 
to  it  OB  either  of  those  days. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <S.  2589 1  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  President  and  State  and 
local  governments  to  develop  contin- 
gency plans  for  reducing  petroleum  con- 
sumption, and  assuring  the  continuation 
of  vital  public  services  in  the  event  of 
emergency  fuel  shortages  or  severe  dis- 
locations in  the  Nation's  fuel  distribution 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  I  had  intended  at 
this  time  to  offer  an  amendment  requir- 
ing the  production  of  certain  oil  and  gas 
wells  that  have  been  shut  in.  On  fur- 
ther consideration,  I  have  decided  to  take 
additional  time  to  study  the  language.  I 
intend  to  call  up  that  amendment  on 
Monday. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    680 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  amendment  No.  650  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  650 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  No  funds  made  available  under 
any  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purchase,  hire, 
or  operation  and  malntena:-ice  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles  (other  than  passenger  motor 
vehicles  of  the  types  generally  avallaale  in 
motor  pools  of  Oovemmeat  agencies  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  or  for 
the  salaries  or  expenses  of  chaufTeurs  or 
drivers  to  operate  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  amy 
Act  mAy  be  used  for  the  purchase,  hire,  or 
operation  and  maintenance  of  any  paasenger 
motor  vehicle  for  the  tranBp>orta.tlon  of  any 
Oovernment  officer  or  ecnployee  between  his 
dwelling  and  his  place  of  employment,  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  medical  officers  on  outpatient 
medical  service  and  except  in  cases  of  officers 
and  eciployees  engaged  In  fleidwork  ;n  remote 
areas,  the  charaoter  of  whoee  duties  mikke 
such  transportation  neoeseary  and  only  when 
such  exceptions  are  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned. 
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(c)  Subeectlons  (a)  and  (b)  6hAX\  not 
apply  wtUi  respect  to  the  purchiLse.  hire. 
operation,  a^d  maintenance  of  (1)  one  p«ae- 
enger  motor  vehicle  for  use  by  the  President, 
or  (3)  of  paaeenger  motor  veh teles  operated 
to  provide  regtilarly  scbeduied  service  on 
fixed  route*. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
by  unanimous  consent  a  limitation  has 
been  agreed  to  on  this  amendment,  and 
that  we  have  10  minutes  to  a  side.  Is 

that  correct  ■' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North   Carolina    iMr.   Hklms>. 

This  amendment  would  outlaw  the 
purchase,  hire,  maintenance  or  opera- 
tion of  limousines,  heavy  and  medium 
sedans  and  for  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  chauffeurs  to  drive  them. 
This  amendment  does  two  or  three 
very  simple  things. 

First,  no  funds  can  be  spent  for 
Umousmes,  heavy  suid  medium  sedans. 
These  are  the  big  gas-guzzlers. 

Second,  no  funds  can  be  spent  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  drivers  and 
chauffeurs  to  drive  them. 

Third,  no  car.  large  or  small,  can  be 
used  to  drive  officials  to  and  from  their 
homes  and  their  offices. 

The  only  exceptions  to  these  blanket 
restrictions  are  that  we  retain  one 
limousine  each  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chief  Justice,  each 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
the  elected  leaders  of  the  Congress,  Gov- 
ernment doctors  on  outpatient  service 
and  those  officials  engaged  in  field  work 
can  use  their  cars  to  go  to  and  from 
home,  and  the  salaries  for  drivers  are  not 
cut  off  when  they  operate  passenger 
motor  vehicles  over  regularly  scheduled 
routes  or  for  shuttle  service. 

I  have  modified  my  amendment  from 
its  original  form  which  prohibited 
limousines  for  everyone  except  the 
President.  I  realized  that  was  too  far- 
reaching  and  I  have  modified  the  amend- 
ment accordingly. 

WHAT     AMENQMXirr     MKAN8 

What  this  means  Is  that  every  official 
but  the  President,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  elected 
leaders  of  the  Congress  will  have  to  drive 
himself  to  and  from  home  in  his  own 
car.  Hopefully,  he  will  join  a  motor  pool 
with  his  colleagues  who  also  previously 
•Aere  driven  around  town  In  the  big  cars. 

It  also  mear«  that  when  any  official 
of  the  Oovemment,  except  the  President, 
needs  a  car  for  official  business,  he  goes 
to  his  agency  motor  pool  and  gets  an 
ordinary  light  car.  This  should  save 
heavily  on  gasoline  consumption. 

It  also  means  that  the  official  will 
drive  that  car  himself  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  do  that.  Every- 
body else  does  Further.  It  will  save  on 
the  average  about  $14,000  to  $17,000  a 
year  for  each  chauffeur's  salary.  While 
there  are  still  no  adequate  figures,  my 


belief  Ls  that  about  800  officials  will  be 
affected  by  this  amendment. 

WHT     WT     SHOULD     DO     THI8 

There  are  dozens  of  reasons  why  we 
should  take  this  action.  We  have  an  en- 
ergy shortage  Gasoline  for  the  cars  of 
working  men  and  women,  for  house- 
wives, and  for  Americans  who  find  driv- 
ing a  necessity,  may  soon  be  rationed.  It 
is  impossible  to  Justify  having  several 
hundred — probably  several  thousand — 
Government  officials  squired  around  in 
huge  chauffeured  limousines  while  we  ra- 
tion gasoline  for  the  public.  That  Just 
will  not  "fly." 

WTioNo  psioRrms 
How  can  any  responsible  Government 
official  in  good  conscience  Insist  on  being 
driven  around  Washington  in  gas  guz- 
zling molesters  when  this  Nation  needs 
every  gallon  of  gasoline  It  can  get  for 
essential  purposes? 

How  confused  can  our  priorities  be 
when  Government  officials  call  on  the 
people  to  surrender  our  hard-earned 
clean  air  because  fuel  is  short  and  then 
show  their  selfish  contempt  by  Insisting 
on  having  the  last  word  in  personal  cus- 
tom-designed gas- wasting  limousines? 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  timount  of 
gasoline  saved  would  be  relatively  small, 
and  that  is  true.  But  the  example  given 
by  Federal  officials  who  make  the  deci- 
sions that  Impose  sacrifices  on  all  the 
American  people  are  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance. 

What  Irony  It  Is  to  see  minor  officials 
at  the  White  House,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  in  the  energy-related  agencies 
being  driven  around  Washington  in  gas 
guzzling  chauffeured  monsters  at  the  mo- 
ment they  are  making  the  decisions  to 
deprive  their  fellow  Americans  of  gaso- 
Une  to  drive  their  cars  and  of  fuel  oil 
to  heat  their  homes. 

In  my  view  most  public  officials  should 
already  have  given  up  the  snobbish  s\-m- 
bol  of  arrogance  that  the  chauffeured 
limousine  has  become,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  out  of  compassion  for  our 
long  suffering  taxpavers 

One  of  the  worst  offenders,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  offender  in  providing  an 
excessive  number  of  chauffeured  cars  and 
limousines,  is  the  Pentagon  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
authorized— I  believe  clearly  In  violation 
of  the  statutes — transportiition  between 
their  office  and  home  of  dozens  of  of- 
ficials It  Includes  not  only  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  but  the  Deputies,  the  .Assist- 
ant Secretaries,  the  coun.sels,  the  vice 
chiefs,  all  four-star  g*»neraLs  ar.d  ad- 
mirals, and  even  the  US  R/'pre.tentatlve 
to  the  Advlsorv-  Committee  on  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  One  should  stlso  note  the 
categorv-  entitled  "Such  other  officials  as 
may  be  subsequently  designated." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
provided  by  the  Comptroller  General  to 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  limousines  of 
DOD  officials  who  are  provided  such 
transportation  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows : 


DwARTME.sT  or  E>mNsi:  Otticials  Authoi- 

TZ-XD  T»ANSP0BTAT10N  Bri  WUSN  DOMICIl.* 
AJiTD  Pt.AC«  OF  ElMPl/iTMINT  AS  HXAOS  OF 
EXSCTTIVl       DrPAJtTMINTS       AND       PEINCIP*!. 

DtPUJMATTC    OrriciAiJi 

1    The  Secretary  of  Defense 

2.  The  Deputy  .Secretary  of  Defense. 

3.  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 

4  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

5  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

6.  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering 

7.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

8.  Under  Secretaries  of  the  ,Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

9.  Vice  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

10.  Aa8l*tant  Secretaries  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  the  Director,  Office 
of  ClvU  Defense. 

11  All  other  four-Btar  generals  and  ad- 
mirals. 

12  Chairman.  Military  LUlson  Conunlttee 
to  the  Atomic  Ener^  Commission 

13.  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Advisory 
Comnalttee  on  the  Ryukyu  Islands 

14.  Director,  Joint  Staff. 

15.  Director.  National  Security  Agency, 

16.  Such  other  officials  as  nuiy  be  subae- 
quently  designated. 

AasroNMEirr  or  LiMOuaimcs  and  MKDnri*  Se- 
dans Wfthin  thi  Dkpartmknt  or  Dktinse 

PART    I LlMOUSINXa 

A    OSD/JCS  Defense  Agencies 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Chairmao,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

B.  Army 
Secretary  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  US  Army. 

C   Nary 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Commandant.  US    Marine  Corpe. 

D.  Air  Force 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.8  Air  Force. 

PART  n — icxoruu   oxsANa 
A.  OSD'JCS  arul  Defense  Agencies 

Director.  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing 

.Ajslatant  Secretaries  of  Defense  (B). 

General  Counsel 

Director,  ClrU  Preparedneee  .^gency. 

B    Atti]/ 

Under  Sec   of  Army 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff  .'us  Army. 

AsBt   Sec   of  Army  iI&L) 

Asst  Sec   of  Army  (RADi . 

Aaat   Sec  of  Army  IFM  i  . 

.V««t   Sec   of  Army  (CWi 

A»«t  Sec  of  Army  (MARA). 

CO.  USAMC 

Sp  Adv  to  the  Pres  on  ManP.  Ilob. 

CO.  I  Corps 

CO.  USARADCOM 

CO.  l»t  us  Army 

CO   3d  US  Army 

CO.  XVrn  Abn  corps. 

CO.  Ill  Corps  St  ProJ  Dlr,  Project  MA3STKR 

CO,  5th  US  Army. 

CO.  8th  US  Army. 

CINC  US  Southern  Command. 

emeus  ARP  AC 

Dep  Cmc  A  C'S  USARPAC. 

COMUSMACV  A  CO  U8ARV. 

Dep  COMUSMACV. 

Dep  CO.  USARV. 
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CO.  USCONARC 

CO.  8th  US  Army  A  crNCtTNC/COMUSFK. 

Dep  CO.  8th  US  Army 

C/8  tTNCOM   USPK 

CO.  U8ARJIS   IX  Corps 

8ACEUR.  SHAPE/CINCEUR. 

Chief  of  Staff.  SHAPE 

Dep  CINCEUR 

Chief  of  Staff,  USEUCOM. 

riNCUSAREUR 

Dep  CINCUSAREUR. 

CO.  TASCOM  U8ARBUR. 

CO,  V  Corps. 

CO,  VII  Corps 

US  Rep-NATO  MU  Com. 

Def  Adv,  US  Mission  to  NATO. 

Dep  Dlr  Oen.  NICSMA. 
C  Navy 

Under  Sec  of  the  Navy, 

Asst  Sec  of  the  Navy  ^M^iRA). 

As6t  Sec  of  the  Navy   (I&L). 

Asst  Sec  of  the  Navy  (FM) . 

Asst  Sec  of  the  Navy  (RAD) . 

CINC   Allied   Force,  Southern  Eurofie. 

CINCPAC 

Chief  of  Naval  MaterUI. 

CINCLANT  /CINCLANT  FLEET. 

CINCPAC  FLEET 

Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Op>erations. 

CINC  Naval  Forces.  Europe. 

Cdr.  Second  Fleet.  

Cdr,  Amphibious  Force,  LANT  FLEET. 

Cdr,  First  Fleet 

C   8.  COUSAE   APSE 

Cdr,  Taiwan  Defen.se  Cmd. 

Cdr,  Naval  Air  Force,  PAC  FLEET 

Cdr,  Submarine  Forte.  LANT  FLEET. 

Cdr,  Eastern  Sea  Frontier. 

DEP  CINCPAC  FLEET. 

Cdr,  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Force,  PAO 
FLEET. 

Cdr,  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Force,  LANT 
FLEET 

Cdr.  Seventh  Fleet. 

Cdr,  Amphibious  Force.  PAC  FLEET. 

Cdr.  Sixth  Fleet. 

Cdr.  Naval  Air  Force.  LANT  FLEET. 

CINCPAC,  Chief  of  Staff. 

D.  Marine  Corps 

Asst  Comnaandant.  US  Marine  Corps. 

Commandlrig  General,  Fleet  Mstrlne  Force, 
LANT. 

Commanding  General,  Fleet  Marine  Force, 
PAC. 

E.  Air  Force 

Under  Sec  of  the  Air  Force. 

Asst  Sec  of  the  Air  Force  (MARA). 

Asst  Sec  of  the  A!r  Force  i  lAL) , 

Asst  Sec  of  the  Air  Force  (RAD). 

Asst  Sec  of  the  Air  Force  (FM) . 

Vice  C  /8  US  Air  Force. 

CINC  SAC  (Specified). 

CINC  PACAF 

CINC  USAFE 

COMs  TAC.  AFSC,  AFLC,  MAO.  ADO. 
ATC 

CINC  Alaskan  Cmd  (UnUled). 

CINC  NORAD  (Unmed). 

COM  Strike  (  Unified) . 

COMS  ad.  9ih.  7th.  Bth,  18th.  and  19th 
AFs  (fli 

V/CINC   EUR   AF 

V/CINC  PAC   AF 
Cdr    Allied  Air  For-^e.s.  Southern  Europe 

US  Rep — CENTO  Perm  Mil  Deputies  Op 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  but 
only  ye.-^terday  the  Defense  Department 
invoked  a  23-year-old  law  giving  them 
priority  for  fuel  ALso.  they  started  sav- 
ing fuel  by  slowing  down  the  speed  of  our 
.ships  at  sea.  cutting  training  flights, 
slowing  down  aircraft  speeds,  and  the 
like   I  think  we  all  commend  them. 

But  in  these  circumstances  surely  It  is 
proper  to  restrict  the  gas  guzzling  limou- 
sines and  the  number  of  chauffeured  of- 
ficials as  my  amendment  does.  Are  we 


to  slow  down  our  ships  at  sea  so  that  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Ryukjru  Islands  can  be 
chauffeured  home  at  night? 

CONGBXSaiONAL    STtTDT 

It  will  be  argued  that  we  have  a  con- 
gressional study  on  limousines  under- 
way and  that  we  should  wait  imtll  the 
committee  reports  and  action  is  taken.  I 
am  well  aware  of  that.  I  am  a  member  of 
that  particular  committee  and  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  appointed  It. 

That  report  is  going  forward  now  and 
the  preliminary  work  of  the  GAO  is  first 
rate.  My  staff  have  been  consulting  with 
them  as  have  the  staff  of  the  committee. 

But  that  report  Is  several  months  away. 
The  GAO  study  will  not  be  finished  until 
March  or  April.  Then  the  committee  will 
have  to  determine  what  it  should  do. 

Then,  of  course,  it  is  up  for  debate  in 
the  Senate  and  then  it  would  go  to  the 
House.  We  would  not  act  on  this  from 
3  to  6  months,  or  even  longer,  in  Congress 
on  any  energy  shortage  that  plagues  us 
now. 

My  view  is  that  we  should  knock  out 
these  limousines  now.  The  energy  crisis 
calls  out  for  that  action.  Meanwhile  the 
study  should  go  on  because  we  still  do 
not  know  how  many  limousines  are  in  the 
Government,  the  extent  of  the  abuses 
connected  with  them,  and  the  amount  of 
money  which  we  can  save.  That  factual 
study  is  important.  And  if  after  March 
or  April  anyone  really  believes  that  we 
should  once  again  go  back  to  the  prac- 
tice of  having  everj-  Tom.  Dick,  and 
Harry  have  his  own  limousine,  then  Con- 
gress can  change  what  I  am  proposing 
we  do  today. 

The  argument  that  "now  Is  not  the 
time"  is  the  enemy  of  more  good  pro- 
posals then  any  stock  argument  I  can 
think  of.  But  now  is  the  time  and  we 
should  act,  now. 

With  the  grave  threat  of  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  shortages,  with  the  sacrifices  we 
are  calling  on  the  American  people  to 
make,  and  with  the  need  of  officialdom 
to  set  an  example  and  not  continue  with 
a  double  standard,  this  action  is  the  lesist 
that  we  can  take.  The  time  to  abandon 
the  luxur>'  of  Government  limousines  has 
come. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  our  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  BIDEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  have  very  UtUe 
Lime  Suppose  tlie  acting  leader  presents 
his  position  now  and  then,  if  there  is 
any  time  left,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  drastic  step.  Some  may  say  it  Is  a  cruel 
step,  that  It  will  mark  a  drastic  departure 
from  the  usual  practice  in  Washington, 
tlie  practice  that  so  many  have  gotten 
so  graciously  Eurcustomed  to,  of  being 
driven  around  in  large,  polished  limou- 
sines with  uniformed  drivers. 

Well.  Mr  President,  It  is  time  to  take 
that  drastic  step,  or  to  take  that  cruel 
step,  if  you  will. 

As  this  Nation  girds  for  what  may  well 
be  one  of  the  most  serious  crises  in  its 


history,  U  It  Is  cruel,  or  11  it  Is  drastic,  we 
support  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEa^.  Is  it  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin left  out  the  Vice  President?  Is  that 
because  we  have  no  Vice  President? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  because  the  Vice 
President  would  be  covered  as  an  elected 
official  of  Congress.  The  Vice  President 
IS  the  President  of  the  Senate,  of 
course 

Mr.  BIDEN.  So  that  he  would  have 
his  limousine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  He  would  have  a 
limousine.  He  is  an  elected  official  of 
Congress,  as  is  the  majority  leader,  and 
50  forth. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  was  just  curious.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  disagree  with  the  Senator's  intent, 
but  I  feel  this  is  something  that  should 
be  given  more  consideralion  than  5 
minutes. 

How  can  the  President  operate  his 
office  and  meet  visiting  dignitaries  from 
all  over  the  world  "^  The  President  has 
certain  special  obligations  he  has  to 
meet  and  which  we  certainly  want  him 
to  perform.  I  wonder  whether  this  is  a 
fair  way  to  handle  our  obligations  to  the 
President  Would  the  Senator  want  to 
comment  on  why  he  would  want  to  limit 
the  President  to  just  one  passeneer 
motor  vehicle? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  amend- 
ment does  is  to  prevent  limousines  from 
being  available  which  have  been  avail- 
able to  particular  officials  in  the  past. 
It  does  not  touch  the  pool  of  cars  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  trips  by  officials  As 
I  pointed  out.  he  could  use  it  for  official 
business,  as  can  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
so  forth.  Dignitaries  would  certainly  be 
taken  care  of  by  being  driven  in  pool 
cars. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  understand  that  such 
action  would  not  apply  to  purciiase,  hire, 
or  operation  and  maintenance  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,  but  when  we  start 
talking  about  one  passenger  vehicle  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  just 
wonder  if  we  are  not  placing  the  Presi- 
dent^-and  that  would  be  any  President — 
in  a  position  far  beneath  the  obligations 
we  have  to 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  does  not  demean 
the  President  in  any  way  at  all.  The  Sen- 
ator appreciates  that  the  one  exception 
I  have  made  to  begin  with  is  with  the 
President,  to  t>e  given  a  limousine  That 
has  been  broadened  and  applies  to  his 
Cabinet,  as  well  as  to  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  elected  leaders  of  Congress.  As 
an  example,  the  leaders  of  this  Oovem- 
ment should  certainly  be  willing  to  make 
tills  kind  of  sacrifice. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
that  gosil,  but  I  question 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  also 
asked  for  figures.  The  Ad  Hoc  Limousine 
Committee,  of  which  Senator  Pastore  Is 
the  chairman,  is  studying  that  We  have 
h&A  difficulty  flading  out  the  number  of 
cars,  how  much  the  gasoline  is  costing, 
and  so  forth.  We  did  go  into  great  detail 
when  the  Senate  voted  82  to  4  to  knock 
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out  all  limousines  for  HUD,  Space,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  other 
agencies. 

We  do  not  have  the  comprehensive 
figures  because  we  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  get  testimony  on  it. 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  would  not  oppose  a 
provision  as  to  the  proper  procedure  to 
follow  in  the  allocation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles to  the  officials  of  our  country  after 
we  have  the  information.  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  modifications  were  made  in  the 
amendment 

Mr    PROXMIRE.  The  modification  is 
on  page  2.  line  15,  after  "President."  I 
added  "and  one  each  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
Uce,  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
and  the  elected  leaders  of  the  Congress  " 
Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT   Would  this  knock  out 
all  other  cars  at  the  White  House?  No 
car   would   be   available   to    the   White 
House  to  take  anybody  In  or  out  in  an 
emergency? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  This  knocks  out 
the  cars  assigned  to  particular  officials. 
The  pool  is  still  available  The  carpool  Is 
stm  available,  as  It  has  been  In  the  past. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  suggestion  I 
made  in  my  presentation  was  that  tills 
could  be  available  to  other  officials  for 
official  business.  It  would  be  available  to 
visiting  dignitaries  and  persons  of  that 
stature. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  the  same  Is  true 
as  to  all  Cabinet  agencies — cars  with 
chauffeurs  to  drive  the  cars? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  are  there,  so 
far  as  the  carpool  Is  concerned.  But  the 
suggestion  I  have  made— and  the  amend- 
ment would  have  that  force^ls  that  It 
would  provide  that  the  chauffeurs  would 
not  be  available. 

Mr.  JAVITS  That  seems  to  me  why  I 
would  vote  against  It.  We  would  have  to 
hire  a  chauffeur  ourselves  Just  to  avoid 
all  the  parking  problems  Does  the  Sen- 
ator want  these  fellows  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  trying  to  find  a  place  to  park' 
Every  pool  I  know  of  In  my  State  and  In 
the  city  has  chaulTeurs  or  drivers.  I  do 
not  care  whether  they  are  caUed  chauf- 
feurs or  drivers.  If  the  Senator  Is  going 
to  make  it;  that  tight.  It  Is  counterpro- 
ductive The  Senator  might  a«  well  tell 
us  to  prepare  our  own  lunch 

Mr.  FANNIN  Where  does  the  Senator 
exempt  the  pooP  I  am  looking  at  the 
amendment 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  On  page  1.  lines  3 
and  4,  after  the  word  •'vehicles"-  "(other 
than  passenger  motor  vehicles  of  the 
types  generally  avaUable  In  motor  pools 
of  Government  agencies  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)". 
That  Is  the  exemption  for  the  pool 
Mr  F.-KNNIN.  That  is  not  a  very  spe- 
cific explanation 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  70,000  of 
thraa,  and  we  have  gone  through  this 
rather  carefully  The  Senate  adopted  a 
similar  amendment  on  the  appropria- 
tion with  respect  to  HUD  and  the  other 
agencies.  At  that  time.  It  was  debated 
on  the  floor  We  had  extensive  testimony 
for  several  weeks,  testimony  on  the  num- 
ber of  limousines  Involved  and  what 
would  happen  if  the  limousines  were  not 
permitted.  So  we  have  a  record  on  this 


Mr    BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Sena  lor  yield? 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr  BROCK.  I  am  a  little  amused  and 
somewhat  chagrined.  Yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  stood  up  aiid  argued 
vehemently  against  an  amendment  I  had 
offered  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
because  there  were  no  hearings  on  the 
amendment,  but  all  of  a  sudden  this  is 
all  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  reply  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee? 
Mr.  BROCK.  As  soon  as  I  finish 
It  also  seems  to  me  rather  ridiculous  to 
talk  about  consuming  energy,  when  the 
biggest  problem  we  have  is  in  trjring  to 
administer  this  program  thoroughly,  try- 
ing to  get  enough  people  into  the  various 
agencies  of  government  that  are  man- 
aging the  problem,  to  manage  It  com- 
petently, trying  to  find  enough  time  to 
put  a  program  of  this  magnitude  into 
effect.  Here  we  are  again  reducing  the 
time  that  Is  available  to  the  managers  of 
the  program,  in  requiring  them  not  only 
to  drive  their  own  cars,  which  Is  a  pretty 
good  time  for  study,  but  also  to  And  time 
for  parking  and  to  spend  all  the  extra 
effort  that  requires.  If  they  do  not  have  a 
car,  they  will  have  to  go  out  and  buy  an- 
other automobile,  which  would  result  In 
another  car  being  put  on  the  road,  to 
compound  the  energy  crisis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  exactly 
what  is  happening  to  this  bill.  We  are 
offering  some  of  the  most  far-fetched 
amendments  I  can  imagine.  Just  because 
it  happens  to  be  a  nice  Christmas  tree  to 
which  we  can  append  any  amendment 
that  suits  our  fancy  at  the  moment 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
Senator,  the  answer  is  that  yesterday  If 
the  Buckley  amendment  passed  It  would 
have  abolished  the  W.^ge  Stabilization 
Act  entirely,  without  any  hearings,  with 
an  imprinted  amendment.  But  on  this 
limousine  Issue  we  have  had  hearings 
on  this  particular  subject,  weeks  of  hear- 
ings before  the  committee.  So  this 
amendment  has  been  printed  and  has 
been  available  at  the  desk  for  a  couple  of 
days. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  question  to  the 
dlstlngxilshed  Senator  from   Wisconsin. 

Is  It  his  intention  to  do  away  with 
drivers  In  car  pools? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Intention  of  the 
amendment  is  that  the  drivers  not  be 
used  exclusively  for  a  particular  Indi- 
vidual, with  the  exceptions  I  have  given — 
that  Is,  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
Cabinet  officers,  and  so  forth.  But  the 
drivers  In  the  carpooLs  would  be  per- 
mitted on  a  speclflic  assignment  basis, 
for  a  particular  trip. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  would  have 
to  say  that 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  would  be  happy  to 
modify  the  amendment  to  that  extent. 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  have 
such  an  amendment  In  mind? 


Mr  JAVTTS  We  both  have. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  propose  that  on 
page  2,  line  2.  the  period  be  changed  to 
a  comma  and  that  the  following  words 
be  added;  'e-xcept  In  carpoois" 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cept It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modifl cation?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Wlscon.^ln  want  any 
more  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  no  time 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  requested  1 
minute,  after  which  I  will  yield  1  minute 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L  SCOTT.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  asked  for  the  time  only  to  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether 
or  not  this  would  prevent  the  President 
from  havmg  more  than  one  car  for  his 
exclusive  use  and  more  than  one  chauf- 
feur. He  might  be  traveling  and  might 
need  a  car  and  a  chauffeur  in  the  city; 
and  then  when  he  goes  somewhere  else, 
outside  of  the  Capital,  he  would  need 
another.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  In  favor 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  In  the  event 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
be  ellmlnat^^d  from  the  restrictions  con- 
tained m  the  amendment. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  see  the  point  What 
concerns  this  Senator  Is  that  one  of  the 
problems  has  been  with  so  manv  people 
in  the  White  Hou.se  I  think  we  might 
conceivably  make  some  argument  for 
something  additional  for  the  President, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  open  this  up  so 
that  we  would  have  a  situation  In  which 
you  would  continue  to  have  chauffeur- 
driven  limousines  for  a  number  of  assist- 
ant White  House  aides.  I  see  the  Sena- 
tor's point. 

I  am  happy,  so  long  as  we  can  make 
that  kind  of  legislative  history,  to  pro- 
vide a  further  modification— I  think  this 
Is  something  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
properly  argued — as  follows;  On  page  2, 
line  15,  delete  the  word  "one"  and  add 
an  "s"  after  "vehicle,"  so  that  It  would 
read  as  follows: 

Shall  not  apply  with  re«p«ct  to  the  pur- 
chase, hire,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
paaaengejr  motor  vehicles  for  use  by  the 
President,  and  one  each — 

So  that  the  number  "one"  Is  deleted. 
Is  that  satisfactory? 
Mr.  ■WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  That  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  my  amendment  ac- 
cordingly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  pose  one  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Wlsconsln. 

I  understand  that  this  would  not  give 
the  Vice  President  a  car. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Yes,  It  would. 
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Mr  FANNIN.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
explanation,  because  I  was  just  told  that 
this  would  not  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  I  previously  yielded 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
following  which  I  was  going  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  PROXMIRE  It  Is  my  Interpreta- 
tion that  the  Vice  President  is  an  elected 
leader  of  Congress.  He  is  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  has  a  constitution- 
al position,  so  It  Is  clear  that  he  would  be 
an  elected  official  of  Congress 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  >neld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  I  imderstand  the 
modification  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, he  has  eliminated  the  President 
from  the  limitation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  this.  Those  charged  with 
guarding  the  life  of  the  President  have 
to  use  several  cars  In  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  which  I  assume  to  be  called 
presidential  cars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  as  modified.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (when  his 
name  was  called'.  Present. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  <  when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  ( when  his  name  was 
called! .  Present, 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Allen  > ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr  Eastland  I,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas 'Mr.  FtTLBRicHT),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  ( Mr.  Jackson  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOee  I ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 'Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr  Ribicoft).  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkmaw', 
and  the  Senator  from  Misslssipl  (Mr. 
SiENNis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlkston',  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Hrrn- 
PHREY),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MnsKiE),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr  Talmadge)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'  Mr  Humphrey  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Mr  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright), 
tiie  Senator  from  Georgia  Mr.  Tai- 
madce),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson  I  would  each 
vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aumounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton  I  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr, 
Baker;,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  DoicENici),  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  ( Mr.  McClure  ) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon*.  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky ( Mr.  Cook  » ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Hxjgh  Scott)  are  ne- 
cessarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  wsis  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  16,  answered  "present"  3,  as  fol- 
lows; 
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Inouye 
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Long 

ANSWIKED  "PRESENT"— 3 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Grlffln  Mansfield 
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McClure 
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Talmadge 
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Mondale 

Fulbrtght 

Muskle 

So  Mr.  Proxmires  amendment  No.  650. 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to, 

NO     rVBTHEK     TEA-AND-NAY     VOTES     TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  convenience  of  some  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  may  have  ap- 
pointments elsewhere,  may  I  ask  wheth- 
er or  not  any  Senator  Intends  to  call  up 
an  amendment  this  afternoon  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  such  amend- 
ment? I  see  no  Senator  so  Indicating,  so 
I  think  I  can  state  to  the  Senate  that 
there  will  be  no  more  yea-and-nay  votes 
today. 

PROTXCTION     or     TH«     HXALTH     AND     gATXTT     Of 
EMPLOTXZS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams '  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia (Mr.  Rakdolph)  earlier  this  week 
expressed  concern  to  me  that  the  pend- 
ing measure  might  be  construed  to  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  relax,  sus- 
pend, eliminate,  or  modify  provisions  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  employees. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  Is  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph  >  is  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  the  Committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  for  laws  designed  to  in- 
sure the  health  and  safety  of  employees. 
Both  of  them  have  been  active  in  the 
development  of  such  vital  legislation. 

They  had  Initially  intended  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  S.  2589  to  pro\1de 
that  no  provisions  of  this  act  would  be 
interpreted  to  permit  or  require  any 
relaxation  or  modification  of  any  pro- 
vision of  Federal  or  State  law  designed 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees. After  extensive  discussion.  Sen- 
ators WiLLiABts  and  Randolph  agreed 
that  they  would  not  pursue  their  amend- 
ment. However,  they  have  directed  a  let- 
ter to  me  outlining  their  concerns  and 
requesting  my  response.  I  have  assured 
Senators  Williams  and  Randolph  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  provision  in  S  2589 
which  authorizes  a  relaxation,  suspen- 
sion, elimination,  or  modification  of  any 
provision  of  Federal  or  State  law  de- 
signed to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  employees.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  prlntetUn 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sen  ATI., 
Washington,  D.C ,  Sovember  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Henut  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  US.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Deas  Mb  CHAtXMAN;  This  communication 
Is  to  request  your  assurance  that  nothing 
In  the  National  Energy  Emergency  Act  can 
be  construed  to  authorize  a  relaxation,  sus- 
pension, elimination,  or  modification  of  any 
provision  cf  Federal  or  State  law  designed  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  employeee. 
It  would  seem  clear  from  the  language  of 
the  bill  that  the  authors  of  this  legislation 
have  no  Intention  of  authorizing  such  ac- 
tions and  we  know  full  well  their  commit- 
ment to  the  health  and  safety  of  America's 
workers.  Indeed,  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  welcomed  your  cospKsnsorskip  of  S. 
2117,  the  proposed  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Amendments  of  1973. 

Our  concern  may  be  considered  far-fetched 
In  the  minds  of  persons  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  National  Energy  Emergency  Act. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Congress,  through  this  measure.  Is  vesting 
the  President  with  extraordlnarv-  powers  and 
responsibilities  As  In  any  measure  there 
can  be  varying  Interpretations  of  legislative 
language.  It  Is  our  purpose  to  Insure  that 
none  of  the  language  In  S  2589  can  be  in- 
terpreted to  give  the  President  the  power  to 
relax  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  and  other  worker 
hefclth  and  safety  laws,  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  these  measures  for  th» 
protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployeee. 

For  example,  there  are  provisions  In  the 
pending  measure  which  give  authority  to  the 
President   to   approve   meastiree  enacted   by 
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the   Stat«   legislatures   for   the   conaaryatlon 
and   rationing  of  energy 

We  want  to  auUce  certain  that  no  State 
legislature  would  move  to  relax  health  and 
safety  laws  and  then  the  President,  under 
the  broad  grant  of  authority,  approve  such 
measures  of  the  legislatures. 

Additionally,  this  measure  provides  that 
"no  State  Law  or  program  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  which  may 
become  effective  thereafter,  shall  be  super- 
seded by  any  provision  of  the  Act  or  any 
program  issued  pursuant  thereto  except  In- 
sofar as  such  State  Law  or  Program  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
Here  again  we  want  to  Insure  that  the  actions 
taken  under  State  Laws  and  Federal  activi- 
ties under  this  measure  will  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  authority  to  relax  Health  and  Safety 
Laws  to  conserve  energy. 

In  a  more  specific  example  it  Is  possible 
that  on  a  reading  of  the  language  of  Section 
303  of  8.  3589  the  energy  requlremants  of 
such  equipment  as  exhaust  fans,  elevators, 
and  trolleys,  and  the  utilization  of  rock  dtist 
I  which  la  an  energy  related  materlsJ )  might 
be  reduced  baa«d  upon  the  finding  that  these 
activities  are  not  essential  activities  and  re- 
duction of  them  would  provide  an  additional 
means  of  conMrving  energy. 

We  need  to  be  assured  that  reductions  of 
available  electrical  energy  cannot  be  ordered 
where  the  effect  of  such  as  order  would  be 
to  create  a  conflict  with  the  requirements  of 
health  and  safety  on  the  Job  site.  For  exam- 
ple, ventilation  requirements  have  direct 
health  and  safety  implications  In  many  In- 
dustrial settings. 

Another  example  which  Is  currently  a  crit- 
ical problem  In  the  coal  mine  Industry  is  the 
use  of  roof  bolts  to  support  the  mine  roof. 
At  present  these  are  in  short  supply  and  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  that  the  Industry 
be  allowed  to  return  to  increased  use  of  tim- 
bers for  support  of  the  mine  roof  While  the 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Adminis- 
tration has  very  strongly  indicated  that  there 
will  be  no  relaxation  we  would  again  want  to 
Insure  that  as  we  move  to  conserve  energy 
and  produce  additional  coal,  pressures  ar«^ 
not  brought  to  bear  upon  MESA  to  relax  In 
any  way  Its  roof  support  requirements  This 
Is  an  absolutely  critical  issue  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  miner?  since  more  miners  are 
killed  by  roof  falls  than  any  other  type  of 
accident  In  a  mine. 

We  believe  that  it  is  esseotlaJ  that  we 
have  the  absolute  assurance  that  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  are  not  adversely  lmpact«d  by  8. 
2589.  There  must  be  no  threat  to  the  will- 
being  of  our  Nation's  coal  miners  and  work- 
era   In  other   Industries. 

We  are  Intensely  aware  of  your  personAl 
view  on  these  issues  but  feel  constrained  to 
ask  these  questions  so  that  the  legislative 
record  can  be  free  from  any  ambiguity. 

Tour  attention  to  this  matter  will  be  gen- 
uinely appreciated. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

JcNKtiros  Rawool^h, 

Ranking  Maiority  Member. 
HAJiaisci*  A.   Williams  Jr 

Chairman. 

Hon   Hauuson  A  Williams.  Jr  . 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.    US    Senate.    Washington.   DC. 

Dkas  Ma  Chaixman  Thank  you  for  your 
letter,  coetgned  by  Senator  Randolph,  con- 
cerning the  Impact  of  8  3589  on  Federal  and 
8tAt«  laws  designed  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees  I  appreciate  your  rais- 
ing this  Issue  and  by  doing  so.  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  express  my  absolute  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  In  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  which  authorizes  a 
relaxation,  suspension,  elimination,  or  modi- 
fication of  any  provision  of  Federal  or  State 


law  designed  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  employees.  No  administrator  under  this 
law  would  be  empowered  In  any  way  to  re- 
quire or  permit  an  employer  to  take  any  ac- 
tion which  would  contravene  those  health 
and  safety  laws.  Indeed,  no  one  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  health  and  saiety  laws, 
In  my  Judgment,  can  use  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  orders  Issued  pursuant 
thereto  as  Jtistlflcatlon  for  violation  of  any 
Federal  or  State  law  designed  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees. 

Based  upon  the  concerns  exprees«d  by  you 
and  Senator  Randolph  earlier  this  week.  I  was 
awmre  of  the  specific  examples  you  mentioned 
In  your  letter  and  I  am  In  total  agreement 
with  you  that  the  health  and  safety  laws  will 
govern  the  responsibility  of  employers  In  In- 
stances such  as  these. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Hknvt  Jacksoi* , 

Chairman. 

XNTXCT  roa  nortbxast  statxs 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
be  just  a  minute.  I  have  a  colloquy  to  en- 
gage in.  I  would  nice  to  a£k  the  manager 
of  the  bill  this  question ; 

I  bring  to  his  attention  a  major  poten- 
tial source  of  energy  for  New  York  State 
and  for  the  other  States  in  the  Northeast 
power  grid  and  to  Inquire  whether  any 
provision  of  this  bill  will  help  to  ac- 
celerate the  construction  of  this  energy 
source. 

The  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York  presently  has  pending  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  an  appli- 
cation for  a  Presidential  Permit  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  10485  of  Sep- 
tember 3.  1953.  The  permit  would  au- 
thorize the  power  authority  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain,  at  the  New  York- 
Canadian  border,  facilities  for  the  inter- 
connection of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
electric  powerlines  with  those  of  New 
York  State.  The  connection  would  result 
In  the  importation  of  800  megawatts  of 
hydroelectric  power  produced  in  Canada. 
It  Is  expected  that  approximately  3  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours  of  electric  energy  will 
be  Imported  through  the  border  connec- 
tion annually.  This  Imported  electric 
energy  wlU  displace  an  equivalent 
amount  of  electric  energj-  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  generated  within 
the  United  States  in  fossil  fuel  electric 
generating  plants.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  acceleration  of  authority 
to  construct  the  connection  will  conserve 
substantial  amounts  of  fossil  fuel  re- 
sources, thereby  making  those  precious 
resources  available  for  other  necessary 

USGS 

with  this  in  mind.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wsishlngton 
whether  any  provision  in  this  bill  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  expedite  applications  such  as  these, 
which  would  \ield  a  significant  contri- 
bution toward  increasing  our  energy  sup- 
plies I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  the 
Congress  expects  It  to  take  all  possible 
action,  consistent  with  Its  legislative 
mandate  and  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act.  which  would  result  in  In- 
creased energ>'  supplies. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  section 
204 1 e)  directs  all  Federal  agencies  to  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  with- 
in 30  days  of  enactment  on  all  activities 
over  which  they  have  Jurisdiction  that 


could  result  in  increased  energy  supplies. 
Because  of  this  important  provision.  I 
do  not  think  any  specific  amendment  di- 
rected at  Federai  Power  Commission  au- 
thority is  necessan,-  But  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  my  understanding, 
and  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington to  explain  further,  that  the  Con- 
gress expects  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  to  make 
thorough  and  comprehensive  reviews  of 
Its  pending  applications  and  its  proce- 
dures, so  that  the  Congress  may  be 
quickly  informed  of  any  necessary 
changes  In  the  regulatory  structure  that 
would  result  In  significant  energj'  supply 
benefits 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  there 
is  no  specific  provLsion  in  the  bill  which 
deals  with  this  precise  question. 

However,  the  President  is  delegated 
authority  in  the  bill  over  all  fuels  ex- 
cept those  limited  fueb  which  are  ex- 
empted speclflcall>'  In  the  biU  The  Pres- 
ident would  therefore  have  the  power  to 
delegate  his  power  under  the  bill  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the 
commission  in  turn  would  then  be  ex- 
empted from  the  provi.slons  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  .Act  to  the  extent 
provided  in  section  309  of  the  bill  Sec- 
tion 309  of  the  bill  is  Intended  to  .short- 
cut the  rather  extei^ive,  time-consum- 
ing hearings  under  the  AdmlnLstrative 
Procedure  Act  to  provide  for  a  somewhat 
truncated  procedure. 

So,  the  President  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  that  and  to  delegate  the 
authority  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
colleague 

Mr  President.  I  have  one  other  ancil- 
lary point,  and  that  Is  to  Inquire  whether 
the  Senator  agrees  with  me  that  under 
section  204 <€>  we  are  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Federal  Power  CommL'^lon  and 
all  other  agencies  all  other  Information 
Including  a  review  of  the  pending  appli- 
cations so  that  we  may  be  advised  and 
the  President  can  be  advised  of  what  we 
can  do  to  accelerate  new  power  sources 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  would  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 

Mr  WILLIAM  L  SCOTT  Mr  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BARTLETT  lyield. 

Mr  WILLIAM  L  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding 
to  me.  I  was  on  mj'  feet  attempting  to  be 
recognized. 

I  share  the  concern  that  each  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  has  with  regard  to 
our  energj-  shortage  However,  I  have  res- 
ervations as  to  whether  this  Is  the  bill 
or  the  proper  approach  In  which  to  re- 
solve the  energ>'  crisis  And  I  would  like 
to  pose  a  number  of  questions  to  the 
Senator  from  .Arizona  'Mr,  Fannin^ 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr  B.ARTLETT.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L,  SCOTT,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   I    wonder    If    the    Senator    from 
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Arizona  might  refer  to  the  additional 
minority  views  in  the  back  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  There  are  a  number  of 
questions  or  reservations  there.  I  have 
read  them  It  is  Indicated  there  that 
there  Is  much  regret  that  the  workings 
of  the  marketplace  are  not  utilized  In 
this  bill  to  stimulate  and  increase  the 
.■supplies  In  the  marketplace. 

I  am  concerned  tliat  we  do  not  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  energy.  Does  this 
bill  stimulate  an  increase  In  the  overall 
supply,  or  are  we  just  sharing  the 
scarcity? 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  dLstlngulshed  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  the  amendments  offered  by 
several  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Republi- 
can side  did  try  to  accomplish  more  to 
that  end  than  this  bill  presently  does. 
I  feel  that  without  some  of  those  pro- 
posed provlslon.s  the  bill  does  not  accom- 
plish our  objectives  with  respect  to  In- 
creasing supplies. 

In  this  legislation,  the  national  energy 
emergency  bill,  we  should  take  Into  con- 
.slderatlon  what  could  be  done  to  produce 
more  energy.  There  are  Incorporated  in 
the  bill  encouraging  provisions  concern- 
ing coal. 

We  were  unable  to  mcorporate  in  the 
legislation  .some  provisions  that  would 
as,sist  greatly  In  the  free  marketing  of 
natural  gas  and  In  the  free  marketing  of 
our  petroleum  products.  We  were  not  suc- 
cessful In  achieving  this  goal 

Amendments  have  been  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  would  have  ac- 
complished the  Senator's  objectives. 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, Is  Uie  Senator  saying  that  those 
amendments  were  not  agreed  to? 

Mr,  FANNIN,  Those  amendments,  re- 
grettably, were  defeated.  There  will  be 
other  amendments  that  I  am  sure  will 
be  offered  today  or  on  Monday  that  could 
result  in  Increased  supplies  of  energj'. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  in  order  to  produce 
a  true  national  energy  emergency  bUl, 
we  must  deal  also  with  the  matter  of  in- 
creasing supply, 

I  hope  tliat  we  will  be  able  to  do  so 
before  the  bill  is  finally  passed, 

Mr,  V^TLLIAM  L  SCOTT  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  notice,  continuing  on  In  the  re- 
port, that  it  refers  to  the  gap  between 
supply  and  demand,  and  It  Indicates  that 
In  order  for  exploration  to  be  conducted 
in  a  high  risk  inve.stment  there  must  be 
some  price  adjustment,  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  comment  on 
that, 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr,  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
Is  familiar  with  the  controls  on  Interstate 
shipment  of  natural  gas.  They  have  been 
recognized  as  a  great  barrier  to  Increased 
production  More  wells  drilled  to  greater 
depths,  offshore  drilling,  and  many  other 
costly  endeavors  would  assLst  in  making 
this  product  available.  Unfortunately,  the 
price  of  Interstate  gas  is  regulated  at  such 
a  low  level  that  the  companies  do  not 
realize  enough  profit  to  drill  these  deep 
wells  For  many  companies  the  cost  of 
producing  ga^  exceeds  the  price  at  which 
they  can  sell  it  In  Interstate  commerce. 
We  will  not  accomplish  the  objective  ol 


increasing  gas  supplies  unless  that  situa- 
tion Is  changed, 

Mr,  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Senator  saying  that  this  bill 
does  not  encompass  offshore  drilling  and 
the  obtaining  of  gas  from  the  wells  that 
might  be  available  if  there  were  a  suf- 
ficient price  Incentive? 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  In  the  commit- 
tee these  measures  were  defeated.  Con- 
sequently they  were  not  included  In  the 
legislation  as  It  came  to  the  Senate  floor. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  Include  such 
provisions  in  the  bUl,  However,  they  have 
not  been  successful.  So.  I  must  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  by  saying 
that  as  the  bill  now  stands,  it  does  not 
encourage  additional  supplies  of  fuel. 

Mr,  WILLIAM  L,  SCOTT,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
refer  again  to  the  report,  I  notice  that 
there  have  been  several  bills  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.Affairs  this  calendar  year  that  have  to 
do  with  energy. 

The  report  indicates  that  those  bills 
have  something  In  common,  a  philosoph- 
ical bent  toward  an  increase  in  Federal 
regulation,  whether  In  the  area  of  en- 
ergy-producing or  energy-consuming 
activities. 

Are  we  giving  the  Federal  Government 
the  authority  to  make  more  and  more 
regulations  which  may  actually  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  our  supply? 

Mr,  FANNIN,  Mr  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  realizes  from  his  work  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  have  repeatedly  over  the  past 
few  years  placed  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  oil,  and  gas.  We  have 
legislated  stringent  NEPA  procedures 
which  have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
plants  from  utilization  of  coal  to  cleaner 
fuels  such  as  natural  gas  and  low- 
sulfur  oil.  This  has  been  very  costly. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  incentives  for 
switching  back  to  burning  coal  In  as 
many  plants  as  this  can  be  accomplished. 

This  countrj-  has  become  dependent 
upon  foreign  supplies.  We  are  Importing 
over  30  percent  of  our  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  with  the  world  situation  as  It 
is,  this  becomes  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr  ■WILLIAM  L,  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  Is  not  suggesting  that 
30  percent  of  our  petroleum  products 
come  from  the  Mldeastem  area  of  the 
world,  the  Arab  States?  We  do  Import 
substantial  amounts  from  other  areas. 

Mr,  FANNIN,  Our  total  Imports 
amount  to  about  6  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day.  wheresis  we  consume  about  17 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

Mr,  'WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  notice  that  after  talking  about 
the  Increase  In  Federal  regulation  the 
report  says  that  these  provisions  are 
likely  to  repeat  the  mistakes  made  In  the 
Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duction and  In  the  Imposition  of  oil  im- 
port quotas. 

My  thought  is,  with  this  in  mind,  are 
we  actually  getting  at  the  crux  of  the 
problem  of  obtsuning  more  energy  or 
a  larger  supply  of  energy  through  the 
use  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No.  The  United  States 


has  not  developed  its  own  abundant  nat- 
ural resources.  It  has  allowed  itself  to 
become  critically  dependent  on  imports. 
E>omestlc  fuel  production  continues  to 
decline,  and  natural  gas  production  has 
peaked  out.  Because  of  the  NEPA  restric- 
tions and  other  delays,  nuclear  plants 
are  not  being  completed  as  rapidly  as 
anticipated.  The  use  of  coal  has  been 
limited  for  environmental  and  other  rea- 
sons. At  this  time  we  are  experiencing 
a  shortage  of  coal  supplies.  Oil  and  gas 
discovered  off  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
and  off  the  coast  of  California  in  recent 
years  are  still  undeveloped 

Congress  did  complete  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  bill  and  the  President  has  signed 
it. 

I  know  the  Senator  realizes  that  we 
have  many  so  called  exotic  ways  of  de- 
veloping energv- — solar  energy,  geo ther- 
mal steam,  and  others — but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  are  dependent  on  our 
petroleum  resources  to  a  great  extent. 
Unfortunately  this  bill  does  not  include 
proper  incentives  for  increased  produc- 
tion of  those  fuels 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT,  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  agree 
that  this  is  a  very  far-reaching  bill. 
Could  the  Senator  indicate  how  much 
time  the  committee  spent  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  FANNIN  Yes,  The  committee  held 
2  days  of  open  preliminary  hearings  and 
2  days  of  open  executive  hearings, 

Mr,  Wn.T.I.AM  L,  SCOTT,  A  total  of  4 
days? 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Yes,  4  days  of  extensive 
hearings.  One  lasted  until  8:30  one  eve- 
ning. In  addition,  some  parts  of  the  bill 
were  sent  to  other  committees  for  their 
suggestions  and  even  for  specific  lan- 
guage. It  was  developed  with  the  hope 
that  we  could  include  the  most  helpful 
.Recommendations  of  members  of  both 
the  Interior  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  If  the  Senator  will 
F>ermit  me  to  make  a  unanimous  consent 
request.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Senate  to  put  the  legislative  history  of 
this  bill  into  the  Recorp  at  this  point.  It 
discloses,  of  course,  that  not  only  did 
we  have  the  four  days  of  hearings  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
but  hearings  that  lasted  many  months  on 
the  question  of  energy,  which  of  course 
bear  on  the  bill  itself.  So.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  legis- 
lative history  as  revealed  in  the  commit- 
tee report  accompanying  this  bill,  com- 
mencing at  page  14,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L  SCOTT  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  ask  that  that  be  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  colloquy. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  I  modify  my  request 
to  that  extent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

•.See  exhibit  l.> 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  To  add  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
stated,  we  began  some  of  these  heatings 
in  December  of  1972.  Consequently,  they 
did  extend  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  itnow  this  is  a  very  far-reaching 
bill,  and  I  note,  on  page  54  of  the  report, 
the  statement: 

We  fear,  however,  that  excessive  haaty  ac- 
tion could  result  la  horrendoua  and  unin- 
tended calamity  for  the  people  and  Institu- 
tions of  this  country.  Accordingly,  we  feel 
that  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  tailor  the 
emergency  authority  to  the  fuels  shortages 
problem  In  order  to  avoid  both  delegation 
of  excessively  sweeping  emergency  authority 
and  delegation  of  Inadequate  emergency 
authority. 

I  wonder  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  say  whether  or  not.  In  his  opinion. 
this  bill  does  set  a  course  of  national 
action  which  might  not  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country  over  the  long 
run. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  In  an- 
swering the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
would  say  that  much  of  the  legislative 
content  in  this  bill  was  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  did 
work  very  closely  with  Administration 
officials.  In  my  opinion  it  was  neither 
the  shortage  of  time  nor  the  amoimt  of 
endeavor  put  forth  that  contributed  to 
any  of  the  bill's  shortcomings.  Any  such 
shortcomings  that  I  might  mention  were 
Included  In  order  to  satLsfy  groups  which 
objected  to  the  Immediate  progress  on 
strip  mining  or  offshore  drilling  or  on 
other  endeavors  that  I  think  are  very  es- 
sential to  the  solution  of  our  energy 
crisis. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Of  course. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  serve  on  the  In- 
terior Committee,  but  I  have  been  re- 
viewing the  report,  and  I  have  reviewed 
it  In  some  detail.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  this  bill  would  result  In  additional 
Federal  regulation  of  both  production 
and  consumption  of  energy.  It  Just  seems 
to  me  that  the  ultimate  answer  to  our 
energy  problem  Is  Increasing  our  supply 
of  energy  of  all  kinds.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  certainly  agree.  We  do 
have  programs  going  forward.  We  have  a 
new  energy  research  and  development 
bill— S.  1283— that  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  for  many  months. 

Mr.  WILUAM  L.  SCOTT.  What  Is  the 
status  of  that.  If  the  distlngxiished  Sen- 
ator knows? 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  believe  we  will  be  able 
to  report  out  that  bill  within  the  next 
2  week.s 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L  SCOTT  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  way  to  the  Capitol  todav. 
I  had  my  automobile  radio  turned  on, 
and  I  heard  the  statement  made  that  we 
had  a  2  months  supply  of  oil  In  reserve. 
Is  this  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  Would  that  be  a  fair 
comment  ? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  I  do  not  think 
we  have  2  months  of  stored  oil  in 
.-eserve  We  operate  from  the  point  of 
production  and  from  the  point  of  Import 
directly  to  the  consumer. 


Mr.  WHUAM  L  SCOTT.  Do  we  have 
in  our  national  strategic  materials  stock- 
pile any  great  amount  of  petroleum  that 
might  be  utilized? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes:  we  have  four  naval 
petroleum  reserres.  No.  1  Is  of  some  mag- 
nitude. Nos,  2  and  3  are  not  large;  but 
No.  4,  In  Alaska,  is  a  great  reserve  which 
Is  not  fully  developed. 

Mr.  WILLI-\M  L.  SCOTT.  I  wonder 
whether,  actually,  there  would  be  an 
alternative  to  the  passage  of  such  a 
sweeping  bill  under  which  we  could  get 
through  this  winter  and  then  enact 
legislation  that  would  Increase  the 
amount  of  energy  available  to  us  without 
taking  some  of  the  drasUc  steps  that  are 
in  this  bill.  Four  or  5  months  remain 
before  winter  is  over  and  I  wonder 
whether  there  are  other  sources  of  energy- 
available  to  which  we  might  turn  such 
as  coal,  electricity,  or  other  sources. 

Mr.  F.\NNIN.  Our  poslUon  this  winter 
depends  both  on  the  weather  and  on  how 
much  oil  we  are  able  to  Import.  Both  are 
difficult  to  predict,  so  I  cannot  give  an 
answer  at  this  time  But  I  will  say  that 
the  research  and  development  legisla- 
Uon  I  have  mentioned  will  be  helpful  In 
devising  a  long-range  program. 

The  Senator  knows  that  coal  Is  the 
greatest  source  of  energy  we  have  In  this 
country.  Forty-five  percent  of  our  proven 
reserves  are  coal  We  also  have  geo- 
thermal  energy  which  we  are  hoping  to 
develop. 

At  Oeyserville  near  San  Francisco 
geothermal  steam  powers  a  plant  pro- 
ducing 400,000  megawatts  of  electricity, 
which  is  one-half  the  consumption  of  the 
city  of  San  FrancLsco. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Is  there  off- 
shore oil  that  might  be  made  available 
or  oil  shale? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  are  working  on  oil 
shale  and  many  other  energy  sources. 

Price  Is  the  factor.  Price  will  produce 
the  energy. 

From  the  very  beginning,  I  have  tried 
to  emphasize  that  If  we  freed  up  the  price 
of  natural  gas.  there  would  be  more  gas. 
If  we  Increased  the  price  of  oil,  there 
would  be  more  oil.  That  applies  to  all  our 
energy  resources 

It  Is  expensive  to  get  oil  from  shale. 
It  has  been  proven  that  It  can  be  done, 
but  at  a  price.  With  the  lncrea.sed  price 
of  Imported  oil.  we  may  reach  that  point 
soon  where  It  will  be  advantageous  to 
develop  oil  shale. 

Coal  gasification  is  a  possibility.  But 
when  we  switch  to  different  processes  like 
coal  gasification  and  liquefaction,  we  lose 
a  great  deal  of  the  energy  Involved. 
Changing  from  one  source  to  another 
source  is  always  an  expensive  process. 
Therefore  those  are  sources  for  the  fu- 
tiu-e.  As  far  as  immediate  results  are  con- 
cerned— especially  this  winter— we  know 
that  is  hopeless. 

We  do  have  some  sources  that  we  can 
develop  rapidly.  DeregTiIation  of  natural 
gas  would  lead  to  expanded  supplies. 

However,  conservation  is  how  we  are 
going  to  get  our  Immediate  results 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  I  appreciate 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee  respondiiig  to  this  series  of 
questions.  I  am  trying  to  make  up  my 


own  mind  as  to  how  to  vote  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill  We  all  know  we  have 
a  serious  energy  problem,  and  I  do  not 
Uke  to  see  us  stay  on  a  course  of  action 
which  will  result  In  further  Federal  regu- 
lation and  a  further  breakdown  In  the 
American  system  of  the  law  of  suppij- 
and  demand  In  the  operation  of  the  free 
market. 

I  simply  wonder  whether  the  emer- 
gency Is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  have 
to  jeopardize  the  operation  of  the  free 
market,  so  that  it  will  f>erhaps  be  years 
before  we  have  an  adequate  level  of  sup- 
ply and  demand;  whether  we  are  actually 
slowing  dow7i  the  proi-e.ss  of  obtaining 
adequate  energy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  by  enacting  this  legislation  WIU 
the  Senator  comment  on  the  long-range 
effect  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  bill  is  for  a  1-year 
period,  but  we  are  hoping  that  progranw 
will  be  started  that  will  continue.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  a  free  market  would  t>e 
a  l)etter  answer  than  the  one  we  have 
provided  in  many  places  In  the  bill.  But 
we  have  not  been  able  to  have  such  pro- 
visions added  to  the  bUl. 

We  must  tie  this  program  into  R.  L  D. 
and  other  long-range  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  When  the 
Senator  speaks  of  conservation,  he  Is 
speaking  of  the  insulation  of  homes,  the 
reduction  In  the  speeds  of  automobiles, 
turning  down  thermostats,  and  per- 
haps burning  wood  in  fireplaces,  if  there 
are  fireplaces  In  the  homes,  and  other 
such  measures? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L  SCOTT  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  responding  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  I  also  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bahtlett  I  for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  appreciate  the  great 
Interest  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Exhibit    1 
v    lecislativb    kistobt 

3  2588  was  Introduced  on  October  18,  1973. 
as  a  measure  to  prepare  the  Nation  for  se- 
vere Impending  fuel  shortages.  Aft«r  the  bill 
was  Introduced,  the  severity  of  the  energy 
emergency  was  greatly  Increased  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Mideast-producing  countries  to 
reduce  productloii  and  emhaigo  shipments 
of  oil  to  "unfriendly  "  nations. 

The  members  and  st&a  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have 
been  working  cloeely  together  with  the  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce,  Public  Works,  and 
Judiciary,  and  with  the  administration  to  ex- 
pedite the  adoption  of  this  bUl. 

Two  closed  hearings  were  held  with  Gov- 
ernor Love  and  other  administration  officials 
on  October  34  and  November  1  to  hear  their 
views  and  suggestions  for  amendments  to  the 
bUl.  Following  these  hearings,  extensive  con- 
8%iltatlon8  were  held  with  representatives  of 
the  administration  to  solicit  their  views  on 
this  legLilatlon.  Thus,  although  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  formaUy  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee suggestions  for  a  draft  bill,  admlnla- 
tratlon  participation  In  the  drafting  of  8. 
3589,  as  reported,  was  such  that  the  present 
bill  la  a  composite  of  the  S  3589  as  intro- 
duced, and  suggested  amendment*  proposed 
by  the  administration. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  on  Thursday. 
November  8  The  hearing  began  at  9:30  a.m. 
and  adjourned  at  8  30  pm  Witnesses  in  the 
morning  were  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration: 
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Hon.  John  A.  Love,  Director,  Energy  Policy 
Office. 

Hon.  John  N.  Nasslkas,  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Hon.  John  A.  Busterud.  Acting  Chairman, 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Hon.  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle,  Acting  Chairman, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commlas:on. 

Hon.  Stephen  A.  Wakefield,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Energy  and  Minerals.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Thomas  Heye.  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  Julius  Ratz.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Resources  and  Pood 
Policy.  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Hugh  Witt,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Installations  and  Logistics,  Department 
of  Defense. 

Industry  representatives  and  public  wit- 
nesses were  heard  In  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Richard  Avers.  Attorney,  National  Re- 
sources Defense  Council. 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  President,  National  Coal 
Association. 

Mr.  W.  Donham  Crawford.  President,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Oammelgard,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Envlronfnental  and  Public  Affairs, 
American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Mr  David  Hawkins.  Friends  of  the  Earth 

Mr  Douglas  E  Kenna.  President,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers 

Mr  John  C  Miller,  President.  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  Association  of  America. 

Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Moss,  President,  Sierra 
Club. 

Hon.  Lee  C.  White,  Chairman,  Energy  Pol- 
Icy  Task  Force.  Consumer  Federation  of 
America. 

Public  markup  sesslorvs  on  the  bill  were 
held  on  Friday,  November  8,  and  Monday, 
November  II.  with  representatives  of  the 
administration  present  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions concerning  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  the  bill  and  propyosed  amendments. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  line  15:  Strike  the  words  "op- 
erating hours"  and  substitute  the  words  "en- 
ergy consumption." 

Mr,  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  the 
present  language  in  S.  2589  grlves  author- 
ity to  the  President  to  place  limitations 
on  the  operating  hours  of  commercial 
establlshment<;  in  public  service  as  well 
as  In  schools. 

My  amendment  would  change  the  au- 
thority to  place  limitations  on  the  oper- 
ating hours  to  limitations  on  energy  con- 
sumption, which  is  certainlv  the  goal  of 
the  bill. 

Having  limitations  on  operating  hours 
could  result  In  a  real  inconvenience  to 
imtrons  of  commercial  establishments 
which  are  open  at  night  and  which  oper- 
ate for  the  convenience  of  customers  at 
night. 

Also,  if  the  President  placed  limita- 
tions on  the  operating  hours  of  public 
schools,  that  could  cause  a  definite  In- 
convenience to  students  and  to  parents, 
as  wen. 

The  real  intent  of  the  provision  is  to 
hr\ve  the  reduction  on  the  basis  of  en- 
ergy, with  limitations  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President,  designating  the  amounts  of 
energy  to  be  used  by  commercial  estab- 
lishments and  public  institutions  such 
as  the  public  .schools. 


I  believe  this  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
understand  that  it  is  acceptable.  I  call 
upon  Senators  to  support  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  is  agreeable  to  the  commit- 
tee, I  think  it  marks  a  needed  flexibility 
in  the  bill.  As  originally  drafted,  the  bill 
required  that  the  President  limit  oper- 
ating hours  of  commercial  e.stablish- 
ments.  ThLs  change  requires  that  he  pro- 
vide for  energy  conservation,  which  In 
turn  wm  give  some  needed  freedom  to 
the  owners  of  commercial  establishments 
as  to  how  they  can  con-serve. 

The  President  can  mandate,  for  exam- 
ple, a  25  percent  conser\-atlon  of  energy 
based  on  a  ba.se  period  and  require  that 
the  owner  of  the  store,  or  whatever  the 
establishment  is,  come  up  with  his  own 
plan.  The  conservation  would  not  be  vol- 
untary. The  conservation  would  be  man- 
dators', but  the  means  by  which  the  con- 
servation was  affected  would  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  store  owner — subject, 
of  course,  to  the  fact  that  if  the  store 
owner  or  establishment  owner  failed  to 
come  up  with  a  voluntary  plan,  it  would 
be  Implicit  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
that  the  President  have  the  power  to  dic- 
tate the  terms  by  which  the  consen-ation 
should  take  place — that  Is  to  say,  If  the 
owner,  himself,  would  not  come  up  with 
a  voluntary  plan. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  cer- 
tainly does  understand  it  correctly. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  have  been 
informed  by  operators  of  commercial  es- 
tablishments that  operating  at  night  does 
not  require  any  more  energy  than  oper- 
ating in  the  daytime.  They  would  be 
willing  to  adjust  their  hours  as  they 
would  have  to  adjust  them,  but  they 
would  have  the  discretion  as  to  when 
they  would  be  open,  so  that  they  could 
pro\'lde  as  much  service  as  they  possibly 
could  to  the  customers  they  now  have. 

This  amendment  would  give  them  flex- 
ibility but  still  would  enable  them  to 
operate  in  such  a  way  a.s  to  save  energy 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  a  good  serv- 
ice to  the  customers. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  congratulate  the 
distingTiished  Senator  from  Oklalioma 
for  offering  the  amendment.  We  have  no 
objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  669 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  Amendment  No.  669. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen.<^ed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 


On  page  29,  Inaert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  line  7,  and  renumber  subsequent 
sections  accordingly: 

Sec.  306.  iNJUNcrrvE  Relief — The  United 
States  district  courts  for  the  districts  In 
which  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  regulations 
or  orders  issued  pursuant  thereto  occur,  or 
are  about  to  occur,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  a  temporary  restraining  order,  prelimi- 
nary or  permanent  injunction  to  prevent 
such  violation  Such  Injunction  may  be  is- 
sued upon  application  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  compliance  with  the  Federa;  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
injunctive  relief  amendment.  It  would  be 
inserted  on  page  29.  after  line  7.  It  would 
be  numbered  section  306,  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  following  sections  would  be 
changed  accordingly. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  U.S. 
district  courts  for  the  districts  in  which 
a  violation  of  this  act  or  the  regulations 
or  orders  issued  pursuant  thereto  occur, 
or  are  about  to  occur,  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order,  preliminary  or  permanent  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  such  violation.  Such  in- 
junction may  be  issued  upon  application 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Ci\'il 
Procedure. 

The  amendment  would  provide  relief 
where  It  is  required  prior  to  an  actual 
violation.  I  think  it  is  necessar>'  in  order 
that  the  proper  procedures  can  be  fol- 
lowed. The  Government  might  be  aware 
of  an  intended  violation  and  could  act 
accordingly. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
understand  the  amendment.  It  would 
give  additional  remedies  to  the  Presi- 
dent— the  power  to  seek  temporary  or 
permanent  injunctive  relief  It  is  not  in 
lieu  of  criminal  penalties:  it  is  not  in 
lieu  of  other  sanctions  provided  In  the 
act,  but  Is  in  addition  thereto. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  F.ANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  With  that  under- 
standing, we  enthusiastically  support  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  antitrust 
amendment  submitted  today  by  Senator 
Jackson  and  supported  by  the  committee 
be  considered  on  Monday:  that  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  to 
be  equallv  divided:  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  Immediately  after  the  last 
matter  for  which  time  has  previously 
been  set  or  limited:  that  no  amendments 
t-)  the  amendment  be  in  order:  and  that 
the  amendment  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  pending  business  at  the  close 
of  business  today. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Buckley^ 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 
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Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
reserving  the  right  to  object— I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  of  course — I  Just  want 
to  make  sure  that  Senators  understand 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said  He  Incorporated  in 
his  request  that  no  amendment  to  the 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Johnston  amendment  was  adopted 
earlier  today. 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  DOLE,  Mr  President.  I  send  an 
unprlnted  amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  30.  line  3.  strike  the  word  "flft^fsn  • 
and  Insert  la  lieu  thereof:  '-twenty" 

On  page  30.  line  S.  after  the  word  "Includ- 
ing    inaert:   -but  not  limited   to  independ- 

On  page  30,  line  6.  after  the  word  ••*nd~ 
Insert;    •  wholesale  and  retail". 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President,  let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  this  amendment  has  been 
discussed  with  the  majority  and  minority 
floor  managers  and  with  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Montana 
who  is  the  original  sponsor  of  secUon  308" 

Mr.  President,  any  legislation  which 
has  the  effect  of  placing  govermnentaJ 
constraints  on  the  free  workings  of  our 
economy  is  bound  to  produce  dlsrupUon 
dislocation,  and  frequent  unfairness  in 
various  sectors  of  that  economy  The 
Emergency  Energy  Act.  S.  2589  wUl  If 
enacted  establish  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
treme example  of  such  governmental 
constraints  in  our  history  "^«=">^ 

To  some  extent,  the  bUI  demonstrates 

L'"^»°^f^!°"  °^  ^^^  potential  effects 
by  esUbllshing  a  National  Energy  Emer- 

fn^^f'*'^'^  Committee  In  section 
J  ™s  committee  would  serve  to  ad- 
vise the  President  "with  respect  to  all 
aspects  of  Implementation"  of  the  act 
and  its  programs.  The  White  House 
Energy  Adviser  would  chair  the  com- 
^fi^  J^t  °^"  members  of  which  are 
f^^^.^  represent  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  those  in  Government  and  the 
private  sector  who  are  concerned  with 
energy  in  America. 

I  feel  this  committee  is  a  worthwhile 
and  constructive  attempt  to  establish  a 
regular  framework  for  receiving  sugges- 
l^^^  criUclsms  directed  at  making  a 
very  difficult  and  complex  program  work 

SJlWe.  "  ''^^"^^^-  »"d  ^  ^^iy  aa 
However,  the  provision  establishing 
the  committee  shows  a  rather  Important 
omission  which  I  feel  should  be  cor- 
rected. Quite  correctly,  the  energy  In- 
dustry is  specified  for  representaUon  on 
the  committee.  Including,  to  quote  the 
bill,  producers,  refiners,  transporters 
and  marketers  "  And  while  I  agree  that 
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these  elements  of  the  Indosiry  should  be 
Included.  I  feel  the  bill's  language  raises 
the  possibility  that  an  Important  sector 
of  the  energy  lndu.<!try  might  be  over- 
looked or  excluded  from  represenUtlon. 
When  we  say  energy  Industrj-  manv 
may  think  only  of  the  great  multlbll- 
llon  dollar  Integrated  oil  companies 
which  receive  such  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  and  publicity  surrounding 
energy  issues  today  But  the  fact  Is  that 
the  energy  industry  Is  composed  of  two 
chief  categories  of  enterprises  the 
majors  and  the  independents,  and  while 
not  so  widely  knowTi  or  large  as  the 
majors,  these  Independents  form  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  America's  energy  Indus- 
try. 

These  two*  sectors  are  both  highly 
concerned  with  the  energv  crL-^Js  and 
steps  to  deal  with  it.  but  they  do  have 
different  viewpoints  and  face  different 
circumstances  In  the  conduct  of  their 
operations  Frankly,  there  are  some 
areas  where  there  Is  some  conflict  and 
dLsagreement  between  the  two  sectors, 
and  it  would  seem  highly  inadvisable  to 
nm  the  risk  of  denying  one  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  that  its  interests  are  at  least 
aired  before  the  committee  and  the 
President. 

Both  the  majors  and  the  Independents 
would  bring  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
expertise,  and  ability  to  the  committee. 
There  Is  no  question  that  majors  should 
sit  on  the  committee,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  as- 
sure that  Independent  producers,  refin- 
ers, transporters,  and  marketers,  both 
on  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels,  are 
not  excluded  from  membership  on  the 
National  Energj-  Emergency  Advisor/ 
Committee. 

Therefore.  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
section  308  to  specify  that  these  inde- 
pendent sectors  of  the  energy  industry 
be  represented  on  the  committee  and 
that  its  membership  be  increased  to  re- 
flect  such   additional    representation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  section  308  as  amended  by  my 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Skc  308  Nattoniu,  EinaicT  EMntcnvcr  Ad- 
TiaoBT  CoMurrm.— (a)  There  Is  hereby 
created  a  National  Energy  Emergency  Advi- 
sory C!ommlttee  which  shaU  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  all  aspect*  of  im- 
plementation of  this  Act.  The  chalrmAn  of 
the  committee  shall  be  the  I>lr»ctor  of  the 
Office  of  Energy  Policy.  In  addition  to  the 
chairman,  the  committee  shall  consist  of 
twenty  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  ahaU  repreaent  the  following  lntereat» 
energy  industry.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
Independent  producers,  refiners,  trans- 
porters, and  wholesale  and  retail  marketers; 
transportation;  Industrial  energy  users' 
small  bTislneae;  labor,  agriculture;  environ! 
mental;  State  and  local  government;  and 
consumers. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  of  the  following 
agencies  ahaU  deslgnat*  a  representative  who 
shall  serve  as  an  obsener  at  each  meeting 
of  the  advisory  committee  and  shall  assist 
the  committee  to  perform  Its  advisory  func- 
tions: 

(1)  the  executive  departments  as  defined 
in  s«;tlon  101  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 


(3)  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 

(4)  Federal  Power  Commission; 
(5  I  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon; 

(0)  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and  the 
(7i  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  l.s  acceptable  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  we  support  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas 

The  amendment  was  agref^d  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill  Ls 
open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  send  an  im- 
printed amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  16  Immediately  before 
"and".  Insert  a  comma  and  the  following 
"that  under  any  such  fuel  rationing  plan  or 
program,  handicapped  persons  dependent 
upon  private  transportation  by  reason  of 
their  handicapped  condltlpn  shall  receive  an 
a<lequate  supply  of  fuel  to  meet  their  busi- 
ne«B  and  <-6«entlal  personal  activities  needs.". 

On  page  16,  line  17,  immedtatelv  after  the 
period  add  the  following  "As  used  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  an  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  handicapped  if  he  suffers  from 
a  medically  determinable  physical,  mental. 
or  developmental  condltkn,  by  reason  of 
which  he  is  precluded,  as  a  practical  matter. 
from  utilizing  local  public  transportation 
facUltlee.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits).  we  have  been  discussing, 
of  course,  many  aspects  of  the  national 
energy  emergency  and  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  I  recognize 
thfr  difficulty  in  trying  to  make  special 
pro\-isions  for  those  who  may  be  handi- 
capped, the  elderly,  or  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  deserve  some  special 
classification. 

As  is  well  known,  many  handicapped 
individuals  do  not  have  access  to  public 
transportation.  The  obstacle  a  bus  or 
train  represents  to  a  person  bound  to  a 
wheelchair,  for  example,  is  obvious  and 
needs  no  elaboration.  The  need  for  bar- 
rier-free public  transportation  for  the 
handicapped  has  been  a  subject  of  many 
discussions.  Although  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  direction,  the  need  exists 
to  Insure  that  during  this  period  of  fuel 
shortage,  handicapped  people  who  are 
unable  to  use  pubUc  transportation  will 
receive  sufficient  fuel  to  conUnue  using 
the  private  transportation  necessary  for 
their  essential  activities. 

Furthermore,  the  lack  of  fuel  for  pri- 
vate transportation  could  represent  an 
undue  hardship  for  many  handicapped 
persons  who  do  not  necessarily  find  bar- 
riers in  public  transportation  An  inade- 
quate allotment  of  fuel  could  force  am- 
putees and  similarly  handicapped  people 
to  walk  distances  w  hich.  though  .short  for 
able-bodied  people,  could  be  impossiblv 
long  for  the  disabled.  Handicapped 
workers  hold  many  important  jobs  We 
must  Insure  that  they  have  sufficient  fuel 
for  the  transportation  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  their  businesses  or  to  get  to 
their  places  of  work. 

Handicapped  persons  also  depjend  upon 
private  transportation  more  than  other 
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people  in  the  conduct  of  their  essentisil 
personal  affairs  To  deny  them  this 
conveyance  would  be  an  unfair  discrim- 
ination. 

Mr.  President.  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Emergency  Energy 
Act  of  1973  to  ln.sure  that  under  any  fuel 
rationing  program,  handicapped  persons 
dependent  upon  private  trarusportation 
receive  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  for 
business  and  essential  personal  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  liave  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill  on  both  sides  I  understand  it  might 
not  be  practical  from  the  standpoint  of 
legislation  but  I  think  there  is  agree- 
ment that  this  group  might  have  special 
consideration  in  those  plans. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  the  intention  and 
the  wish  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In.sular  Affairs  tliat  handicapped 
people  be  granted  the  highest  priority 
under  any  rationing  system.  We  did  not 
include  it  in  the  legislation  because  we 
thought  this  dLscussion  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President,  and  that  we 
would  not  tr>'  to  set  out  a  schedule  of 
priorities  of  who  would  be  treated  In  a 
schedule  of  priorities  in  the  legislation  It- 
self. We  suggest  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  President  with  our  ver>' 
strong  request  that  handicapped  people 
be  given  the  kind  of  priority  that  is  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
amendment  withdrawn 

Mr  DOLE.  Yes:  Mr  President,  with 
that  assurance  and.  I  assume,  with  the 
.same  assurance  from  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  give  that 
assurance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment   is  withdrawn. 

Mr  FANNIN  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No  868 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  FANNTN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  f-urther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  4.  insert  the  foilowlng 
after  the  word  "coal.":  "In  areas  where  at 
that  dme  th*  uUllzatlon  of  coal  can  reason- 
ably be  anticipated,  the  President  may  re- 
quire that  fossil  fuel  fired  baaeload  electrical 
powerplants  now  In  the  planning  process, 
other  than  combustion  turbine  and  combined 
cycle  units,  be  designed  and  constructed  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  rapid  conversion  to  burn 
coal." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  par- 
ticular amendment  provides  that: 

In  areas  where  at  that  time  the  utiliza- 
tion of  co*I  can  reasonably  be  anticipated, 
the  President  may  require  that  fossil  fuel 
fired  baseload  electrical  powerplants  now  in 


the  planning  process,  other  than  combustion 
turbine  and  combined  cycle  units,  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  rapid  conversion  to  bum  coal. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  that 
combustion  turbines  cannot  be  con- 
structed and  designed  so  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  rapid  conversion  to  bum  coal. 
There  is  no  reason  to  provide  for  some- 
thing that  caniiot  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  goals  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation, which  is  an  emergency  energy 
bill. 

I  do  feel  we  must  move  to  coal  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  I  feel  the  amendment  is 
beneficial  so  far  as  the  legislation  Is  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  clarifying  amendment 
which  would  make  It  possible  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  that  are  involved  in 
the  provision  preceding  the  amendment. 

I  trust  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  be 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  disting\iished 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
send  to  the  desk  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  appendix  de- 
scribing the  contents  of  the  sunendment 
which  I  have  Just  sent  to  the  desk  and 
which  I  think  will  be  helpful  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  reviewing  this  amendment  which 
is  currently  scheduled  to  be  the  first  one 
considered  by  the  Senate  on  Monday 
morning.  In  essence,  the  amendment  is 
the  amendment  I  offered  several  days  ago 
with  some  modlflcations  which  make  it 
more  consistent  with  the  thrust  of  the 
bill  as  it  presently  stands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Contents  or  Mathias-Ebvin  Amzndmznt  in 

■vat  FoBM  or  A  StrBsniUTi  to  SrcnoN  309 

ofS   2589 

1  This  amendment  would  continue  to  ap- 
ply the  requirements  of  Section  653  of  Title 
V  of  the  United  States  Code :  the  provision  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  govern- 
ing rulemaking,  but  wotild  restrict  the  discre- 
tion of  the  authority  Implementing  the  Act 
to  waive  those  provisions.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  of  our  current  experience  with 
Section  653  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  Is  the  wide  latitude  available  for  waiving 
Its  requirements  Subsection  ib)(l)  of  my 
proposed  amendment  would  require  a  mini- 
mum of  6  days  notice  with  an  opportunity 
for  comment  on  all  proposed  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  issued  pursuant  to  the  Act. 
This  requirement  could  not  be  waived  unless 
findings  are  made  that  such  time  period 
would  cause  grievous  injury  to  the  operation 
of  the  Program  and  those  findings  would 
have  to  be  set  out  In  detail,  Too  often.  Fed- 


eral agencies  employ  boiler-plate  language 
to  waive  the  requirements  of  Section  653  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  because 
to  do  so  Is  more  convenient.  Convenience 
would  not  be  an  adequate  standard  under 
my  amendment. 

2  This  amendment  provides  a  mechanism 
whereby  proposed  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  establishing  plans  or  programs  at  the 
state  level  can  be  disseminated  at  that  level. 
While  the  propKjeal  is  unusual  in  Federal  leg- 
islation. It  Is  common  to  many  state  laws 
and  Is,  m  my  Judgment,  necessary  In  this 
case  since  states  and  metropolitan  areas  wUl 
be  called  upon  to  implement  the  Federal 
program 

3.  This  amendment  contains  addltlotkal 
hearing  requirements  not  impoeed  by  Section 
563  of  the  Administrative  Procedure*  Art. 
SubsecUon  (b)(3)  of  the  amendment  would 
require  a  public  hearing  on  rules,  regulations 
or  orders  which  are  likely  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial Impact  upon  the  Nation's  economy 
or  large  numbers  of  individuals  or  businesses 
CH-  when  such  hearings  would  serve  to  Inform 
the  public  or  aid  In  obtaining  information 
on  actions  taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken. 

Such  hearings  would,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  be  held  prior  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  any  rule,  regulatkwi.  or  or- 
der. However,  whwe  this  Is  not  possible,  but 
where  the  statutory  criteria  are  met,  the 
amendment  provides  that  hearings  shall  be 
held  no  later  than  sixty  (80)  days  after  the 
implementation  of  any  such  rule,  regulation, 
or  order.  The  premise  is  that  review,  even 
after  the  program  Is  imderway.  Is  better 
than  no  review  at  all.  This  provides  a  mech- 
aiUam  for  modifying  measures  which  may 
have  been  taken  under  emergency  drcum- 
stances  and  an  opporttuilty  to  re-«valuate  as 
soon  as  possible  thereafter.  Since  the  actions 
that  could  l>e  taken  under  the  authority  erf 
this  Act  could  cause  great  hardship  and 
destroy  businesses,  any  delay  bevond  sixty 
(60)  days  Is  not  Justified. 

4.  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  the  propoeed 
amendment  establishes  certain  requirements 
suggested  by  my  review  of  the  Cost  of  liv- 
ing Council.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with 
the  wage,' price  program  Is  the  public's  in- 
abUlty  to  obtain  Information  on  the  actlvl- 
ties  of  the  Ooat  of  Living  Council.  Similar 
difficulties  can  be  anticipated  with  the  agen- 
cies administering  the  Energy  Act.  Subsec- 
tion (c)  requires  the  publication  erf  all  In- 
ternal rules  and  guidelines  which  may  form 
the  basis  In  whole  or  in  part  for  any  rule, 
regulation  or  order  and  prevents  the  Agency 
from  relying  upon  or  using  any  such  tntemal 
rule  or  guideline  that  has  not  been  published 
In  support  of  Its  action.  I  believe  that  the 
public  shoxild  be  fully  apprised  of  the  cri- 
teria upon  which  decisions  are  being  reached 
and  that  all  such  information  must  be  made 
widely  available.  Without  such  a  provision, 
parties  who  think  they  might  be  entitled  to 
an  exception  or  an  exemption  are  at  a  total 
loss  m  reaching  their  determination  abotrt 
whether  to  apply.  They  can  have  no  con- 
fidence about  the  information  they  submit 
in  support  of  their  petition  or  in  the  racult 
of  the  process,  a  grant  or  denial. 

Similarly,  the  Agency  should  be  reqtilred 
to  set  forth  written  opinions  in  support  of 
its  grant  or  denial  of  petitions  in  a  form 
that  will  give  them  precedential  value  to 
apprise  the  regulated  of  their  rights  and 
obligations,  to  ensure  consistency  of  deci- 
sions, and  to  limit  unfettered  Agency  dis- 
cretion 

Subsection  (c)(2)  adopts  the  Bentsen 
Amendment  to  subsection  (bi  of  Section 
309  of  the  bill  as  reported.  The  Bentsen 
Amendment  has  been  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate 

5  Subsection  (di(l)  of  my  amendment 
would  require  findings  of  fact  and  a  specific 
statement  explaining  the  rationale  for  each 
provision    of    plans   or   programs   set   forth 
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under  the  authority  granted  by  this  Act. 
The  Government  haa  an  obligation  to  ex- 
plain the  baats  of  ita  actions. 

8  Subsection  (d)  (2)  of  my  amendment 
looks  to  the  future.  It  would  require,  at  the 
outset,  that  each  plan  or  proposal  include 
proposed  procedures  for  the  removal  of 
restrictions  that  it  would  Impose.  The  time 
to  begin  planning  for  the  future  ts  now  and 
Subsection  (d)  (2)  would  build  this  planning 
Into  the  current  process 

7.  Subsection  (d)(3)  of  my  amendment 
would  require  the  preparation  of  a  schedule 
for  Implementing  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 553  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
at  the  outset.  Without  rapid  Implementation 
of  these  requirements,  the  Program  could 
quickly  become  unmanageable.  Section  662 
is  one  of  the  chief  vehicles  for  disseminating 
Information  to  the  public  and.  in  a  program 
as  vast  In  scope  as  that  proposed  in  S  3689. 
the  implementation  of  those  provisions  de- 
serves special  attention. 

8.  Subsection  (d)  (4)  would  require  the  Im- 
mediate preparation  and  publication  of  def- 
initions of  terms  used  in  the  Act.  Such 
deflnltlons  wtU  be  helpful  In  giving  mean- 
ing to  any  terms  used  In  the  Act 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
geet  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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before  age  23; "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "or  such  an  unmarried  child 
regardless  of  age,  who — 

"(1)  Is  a  student  regularly  p-orsulng  a  full- 
time  course  of  study  or  trainl;:^  In  resi- 
dence In  a  high  school,  trade  school,  tech- 
nical or  vocational  institute,  junior  college, 
college,  university,  or  comparable  recognized 
educational  institution  and  receives  more 
than  half  his  support  from  the  employee  or 
annuitant:  or 

"(U>  Is  Incapable  of  self-support  becavise 
of  mental  or  physical  disability  which  ei;st«d 
before  age  32  ". 

On  page  4,  In  line  17,  strike  out  •4" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "5";  in  line  19. 
after  the  word  •"after"  strike  out  "the 
thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment"; and  at  the  end  of  line  20, 
Insert  "January  1.  1974." 

The  sunendments  were  a^eed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


FEMALE     PARTICIPATION     IN     THE 
JUNIOR  RESERVE  OFFICER 

TRAINING     CORPS     PROGRAM 

The  bm  iH  R.  8187)  to  amend  section 
2031(b)(1)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  the  requirement  that  a 
Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
unit  at  any  institution  must  have  a  min- 
imum number  of  physically  fit  male  stu- 
deufj,  WHS  CLinsldert?d,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CALl.  OP  MEASURES  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  following  calendar  orders:  Nos  482 
483.  484.  485.  486,  489,  490,  491  and  493! 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO   FEDERAL  EM- 
PLO\'TIES  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH  R.  9256)  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  costs  of 
health  benefits  for  Federal  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  In  line  14.  strike  out 
"55"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •50";  In 
line  15,  alter  the  word  "commenclrig". 
strike  out  'in  1973"  and  Insert  "Jan- 
uary 1,  1974'";  at  the  end  of  line  15. 
strike  out  '60"  and  Insert  "and  55  ";  In 
Une  16,  after  the  word  '•Commencing". 
strike  out  'In  1974:"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  'January  1,  1975.';  in  Une  17. 
strike  out  "65  percent  for  appUcable  pay 
periods  commencing  in  1975:  70  per- 
cent for  applicable  pay  periods  com- 
mencing In  1978;  and  75  percent  for  ap- 
pUcable pay  periods  commencing  in 
1977  and  In  each  year  thereafter. '• 

On  page  4.  beginning  in  line  3.  add  the 
f oUowlng  language ; 

SBC.  4.  Section  8901(5)  of  title  5.  tJnlted 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
such  an  unmarried  child  regardless  of  age 
who  Is  Incapable  of  self-support  because  of 
mental  or  physical  dlaablUty  which  existed 


NOMINATIONS  BY  DELEGATES 
FROM  GUAM  AND  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  TO  THE  SERVICE  ACAD- 
EMIES 

The  bUl  iHR.  7582)  to  amend  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  entitle  the  Dele- 
gates In  Congress  from  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  make  appointments 
to  the  service  academies,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


INCREASE  IN  INTEREST  ON  PERMA- 
NENT FUND  OF  THE  US  SOL- 
DIERS' AND  AIRMEN  S  HOME 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HR  85281  to  provide  for  Increasing 
the  amount  of  Interest  paid  on  the  per- 
manent fund  of  the  US.  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1.  in  Une  4.  strike  out  "of  3"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  rale  of  3 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  t/j  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  blU  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 


REMOVAL  OP  ACTI\'E  DUTY  TIME 
FOR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND 
AIR  FORCE  FOR  TRAINING  AT  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  mSTITUTION 

The  bUl  (R.R.  10366)  to  amend  tlUe 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
4-year  Limitation  on  additional  active 
duty  that  a  nonregular  officer  of  the 
Army  or  Air  Force  may  be  required  to 
perform  on  completion  of  training  at  an 
educational  institution,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


TRAVEL    EXPENSLcJ    FOR    CERTAIN 
CREWMEMBER8 

The  blU  (H.R.  10369  >  to  amend  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  en- 
titlement to  round  trip  transportation  to 
the  home  port  for  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  permanent  duty 
aboard  a  ship  being  inactivated  away 
from  home  port,  whose  dependents  are 
residing  at  the  home  port,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  TWO  IRANIAN 
CITIZENS  AT  THE  U.S.  NAVAL 
ACADEMY 

The  Joint  resolution  (H-J.  Res  735 1 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
receive  for  Instruction  at  the  U.S.  Na- 
val Academy  two  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  Empire  of  Iran,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


COST-OF-LI\TNQ  INCREASES  IN  PAY 
AND  ALLOW.\NCES  OF  CERTAIN 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
AND  CERT.MN  EMPLO^-EES  OF  THE 
CENTR-\L  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

The  bin  (S.  2714)  to  amend  .■section 
219(b)  of  tlie  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Cer- 
tain Employees,  relating  to  cost-of-living 
increase,  and  to  Increase  the  pay  and  al- 
lowance's of  certain  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  whose  pay  and  allowances  are  not 
subject  to  adjustment  to  reflect  changes 
In  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows 

Be  tt  enacted  by  'le  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatiies  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congresn  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  281(b)  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  certain 
employees,  as  amended  (78  Stat  1043.  60 
U.8.C.  403  note)    Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (1).  (3), 
and  (3)  as  para<r«phs  (2).  (3).  and  (4) 
respectively    and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph ( 1 )  : 

(1)  An  annuity  (except  a  discontinued 
service  benefit  under  section  234  (a)) 
which — 

"(1)  Is  payable  from  the  fimd  to  a  par- 
ticipant who  retires,  or  to  the  widow  or 
widower  of  a  deceased  participant:   and 

"(11)  has  a  commencing  date  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  then  last  preceding  an- 
nuity increase  under  section  3fll(a): 
ahaU  not  be  less  than  the  annuity  which 
would  have  been  payab:e  if  the  commencing 
date  of  such  annuity  had  been  the  effective 
date  of  the  then  la«t  preceding  annuity  in- 
crease under  section  291(a).  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  paragraph,  a  participant  or 
deceased  participant  shall  be  deemed,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  221(h),  to  have  to  his 
credit,  on  the  effective  date  of  the  then  last 
preceding  annuity  Increase  under  section  291 
(a),  a  number  of  days  of  unused  sick  leave 
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equal  to  the  number  of  days  of  unused  sick 
leave  to  his  credit  on  the  date  of  his  separa- 
tion from  the  Agency". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(ai  shall  apply  only  with  r«spect  to  aunultles 
which   commenoe   on  or  after  July  2,   1973. 

SBC.  2.  ta)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  whom 
this  Act  applies  shall  be  Increased  to 
amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  such  pay  and 
allowances  would  have  been  Increased  If  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  such  numbers  had 
been  Increased,  under  section  1401a(b)  of 
title  10,  UiUted  States  Code,  by  the  same  per- 
centage rates,  consecutively  compounded, 
that  the  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  of  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  Armed 
fVjrces  entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
bince  October  1.  1967,  has  been  Increased,  nad 
such  member  shall,  on  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  have  his  pay  eoid 
allowances  Increased  effective  the  same  day 
and  by  the  same  percentage  rate  that  the 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  of  members  and 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  In- 
creased under  such  section  I401a(b) 

(b)  This  section  applies  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances 
under  either  of  the  following  provisions  of 
Uw: 

( 1 )  The  Act  of  June  26.  1948.  chapter  677 
(62  Stat.  1052). 

(31  The  Act  of  September  18,  1950.  chapter 
952  (64  Stat   A224) 

(c)  No  amouiits  shall  be  paid,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  ttils  section,  for  any 
period  prior  to  tb«  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 


PROGRAM  INFORMATION  ACT 

The  bin  IS.  928)  to  create  a  catalog 
of  Federal  assistance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacted    by    the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
sHOBT  xm* 

SacnoN  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Program  Information  Act". 

DKTINmONS 

Bxc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  domestic  assistance 
program  '  means  any  activity  of  a  Federal 
agency  which  provides  assistance  or  benefits, 
whether  In  the  United  States  or  abroad,  that 
can  be  requested  or  applied  for  by  a  State 
or  local  goveriiment,  or  any  instrumental! ly 
thereof,  any  domestic  profit  or  nonprofit  cor- 
poration. Institution,  or  Individual,  other 
than  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  A  "Pederal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
gram' may  In  practice  be  called  a  program, 
an  activity,  a  service,  a  project,  or  some  other 
name  regardless  of  whether  It  Is  Identified 
as  a  separate  program  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion. A  program  shall  be  Identified  In  terms 
of  differing  legal  authority,  administering 
office,  funding,  financial  outlays,  purpose, 
benefits,  and  beneficiaries. 

(c)  "Assistance  or  benefits"  Includes  but 
Is  not  limited  to  grants,  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, scholarships,  mortgage  loans  and  Insur- 
ance, or  other  types  of  financial  assistance: 
assistance  In  the  form  of  provision  of  Federal 
facilities,  goods,  or  services:  donation  or  pro- 
vision of  surplus  real  and  personal  property; 
technical  assistance  and  counseling;  statis- 
tical and  other  expert  Information;  and 
service  activities  of  regulatory  agencies.  "As- 
sistance or  benefits"  does  not  Include  con- 
ventional public  Information  services 

fd)  "Requested  or  applied  for"  means  that 


the  potential  applicant  or  beneficiary  must 
Initiate  the  process  which  will  eventually 
result  In  the  provision  of  assistance  or 
benefits. 

(e)  "Administering  office  "  means  the  low- 
est subdivision  of  any  Pederal  agency  that 
has  direct  operational  responsibility  for  man- 
aging a  Federal  domestic  assistance  program. 

EXCLUSION 

Sbc  3  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  Infor- 
mation specifically  required  by  law  or  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

CATALOG   or   IXDXKAL   DOMXSTIC   ASSISTANCE 
PftOGRAM 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  no  later  than  May  1  of  each  regular 
session  a  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance programs,  referred  to  In  this  Act  as  "the 
catalog",  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

FURPOS*     or     CATALOG 

Sec  6.  The  catalog  shall  be  designed  to 
assist  the  potential  beneficiary  to  Identify  all 
existing  Federal  domestic  assistance  programs 
wherever  administered,  and  shall  supply  in- 
formation fc»-  each  program  so  that  the  po- 
tential beneficiary  can  determine  whether 
particular  assistance  or  benefits  might  be 
available  to  him  for  the  purposes  he  wishes 

EEQUIRKD     PROGRAM     IjrrORMATION 

Sec.  6  For  each  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance program,  the  catalog  shall — 

(1)  Identify  the  program.  Including  the 
name  of  the  program,  the  authorizing  stat- 
ute, the  specific  administering  office,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  program  and  Us  ob- 
jectives; 

(2)  describe  the  program  structure.  Includ- 
ing eligibility  requirements,  formulas  gov- 
erning the  distribution  of  funds,  types  of  as- 
sistance or  benefits,  uses  and  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  assistance  or  benefits  and  obliga- 
tions and  duties  of  recipients  or  beneficiaries; 

(3)  provide  financial  Information.  Includ- 
ing current  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions of  funds,  the  obligations  incurred  for 
past  years,  the  current  amount  of  unobli- 
gated balances,  and  other  pertinent  financial 
Information; 

(4)  Identify  the  appropriate  administer- 
ing office  to  contact,  both  In  central  and 
field  offices,  including  address  and  telephone 
number: 

(5)  provide  a  general  description  of  the  ap- 
plication requirements,  processing  time  re- 
quirements, and  other  pertinent  procedural 
explanations,  and 

(6)  Identify  closely  related  programs. 

FORM     or     CATALOG 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  program  Information  may 
be  set  forth  in  such  form  as  the  President 
may  determine,  and  the  catalog  may  include 
such  other  program  Information  and  data  as 
In  his  opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  In 
order  to  assist  the  potentlaJ  program  bene- 
ficiary to  understand  and  take  advantage  of 
each  Federal  domestic  assistance  program. 

( b  I  The  catalog  shall  contain  a  detailed 
index  designed  to  assist  the  potential  bene- 
ficiary to  Identify  all  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance programs  related  to  a  particular  need. 

(c)  The  catalog  shaU  be  In  all  respects 
concise,  clear,  understandable,  and  such  that 
It  can  tie  easily  understood  by  the  poten- 
tial beneficiary 

QUARTERLY      REVISION 

Sec.  8  The  President  shall  revise  the  cata- 
log at  no  less  than  quarterly  Inter^-als.  Each 
revision — 

( 1 )  shall  reflect  any  changes  In  the  pro- 
gram Information  listed  In  section  6; 

(2)  shall  further  reflect  the  addition,  con- 
solidation, reorganization,  or  cessation  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance  programs: 

(3)  shall  Include  such  other  program  in- 
formation as  will  provide  the  most  current 
Information  on  changes  In  financial  Informa- 


tion, on  changes  In  organizations  adminls- 
teririg  the  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  on  other  changes  of  direct,  im- 
mediate relevance  to  potential  program  bene- 
ficiaries as  will  most  accurately  refiect  the  full 
scope  of  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams: 

(4)  may  Include  such  other  program  In- 
formation and  data  as  In  the  Presidents 
opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  In  order 
to  assist  the  potential  progran-.  bei.eficiarj- 
to  understand  and  take  advantage  of  each 
Federal  domestic  assistance  program 

PrBLICATION  AND  DISTBLBtmON  Or  TH£  CATALOG 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  (or  an  official  to 
whom  such  function  Is  delegated  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  this  Act)  shall  prepare,  publish, 
and  maintain  the  catalog  and  shall  make 
such  catalog  and  revisions  thereof  available 
to  the  public  at  prices  approximately  equal 
to  the  cost  121  quantities  adequate  to  meet 
public  demand 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  distributed 
without  cost  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
Resident  Commissioners  not  to  exceed  five 
thousand  copies  of  catalogs  and  revisions. 

( c )  There  Is  authorized  to  be  distributed 
without  cost  to  Federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  rejx)6itories  not  to  exceed  thirty-five 
thousand  copies  of  catalogs  and  revisions  as 
determined  by  the  President  or  his  delegated 
representative 

(d)  The  catalog  shall  be  the  single  author- 
itative. Oovemment-wide  compendium  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance  program  infor- 
mation produced  by  the  Goverrunent  Spe- 
cialized catalogs  for  specific  ad  hoc  purposes 
may  be  developed  within  the  framework  of, 
or  as  a  supplement  to,  the  Oovemment-wide 
compendium  and  shall  be  allowed  only  when 
sp>eclfically  authorized  and  developed  within 
guidelines  and  criteria  to  be  determined  by 
the  President.  Federal  department*  or  agen- 
cies shall  not  reprint  or  reproduce  for  dis- 
tribution portions  of  the  catalog  without 
specific  permission  from  the  President  or  his 
delegate. 

(ei  Any  existing  provisions  of  law  requir- 
ing the  preparation  or  publication  of  cata- 
logs are  superseded  to  the  extent  they  may  be 
In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

delegation  of  rTTNCnONS 
Sec.  10.  The  r>resldent  may  delegate  any 
function  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act, 
Including  preparation  and  distribution  of  the 
catalog,  to  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency. 
with  authority  for  redelegation  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate 


REQUIREMENT  THAT  REPRODUC- 
TIONS AND  IMITATIONS  OF  COINS 
AND  POLITICAL  ITEMS  BE  MARK- 
ED AS  COPIES  OR  WITH  DATE  OP 
MANTTFACTURE— H.R.    5777 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  Informed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  following  matter 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  laj-  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.R.  5777. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beknett)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5777)  entitled  "An  Act  to  require  that  re- 
productions and  imitations  of  coins  and 
political  items  be  marked  as  copies  or  with 
the  date  of  manufacttire.'* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  ol  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2589)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  President  and  State  and  local 
grovemments  to  develop  contingency 
plans  for  reducing  petroleum  consump- 
tion, amd  assuring  the  continuation  of 
vital  public  ser\ices  Ln  the  event  of  emer- 
gency fuel  shortages  or  severe  disloca- 
tions in  the  Nation's  fuel  distribution 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  section  303  of  the  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Nunn  amendment.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  663.  as  modified 
for  consideration. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
what  was  that  request' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  an 
sunendment  to  the  pending  measure  or  to 
one  of  the  bills  we  have  just  passed? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

After  section  302 (d)    add  the  following: 

(D)  any  controls  Instituted  shall  be  Inso- 
far as  practicable,  equitably  applied  to  ail 
buslneases.  whether  large  or  small;  and  due 
consideration  shall  b«  given  to  the  unique 
problems  of  retailing  establishments  and 
small  buslneaa  so  as  not  to  discrtminat«  or 
cause  unnecessary  hardship  In  the  adminis- 
tration or  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of    this    Act. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment I  think  Is  a  noncontroverslal  one. 
It  simply  expresses  a  general  direction 
with  respect  to  the  small  busmess  and 
retail  establishments  Insofar  as  the 
pending  bill  Is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  interrupt  the  Senator  to  state 
that  since  this  Is  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment  that  has  already  been  agreed 
to.  the  Senator  must  have  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  the  modification  at 
this  time. 

Mr  T.\FT  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  have 
my  amendment  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  no 
desire  to  object  but  I  Inquire  as  to  whoee 
amendment  this  would  amend 

Mr  T.\FT  This  amendment  would 
amend  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  >  Mr  Nuttn  ' . 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 


NuwN)    be  listed  as  a  cosponaor  of  the 
modlflcatioa 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
continuing  to  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  spouusor  of 
the  amendment  If  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr  TAFT  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  requested  that  he  be  listed  as 
a  cosponsor.  and  the  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Senator. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  add  to  subsection  b.  a  clause 
4.  saying:  "any  controls  instituted  shall 
be  Insofar  as  practicable,  equitably  ap- 
plied to  all  businesses,  whether  large  or 
small;  and  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  unique  problems  of  retailing 
establishments  and  small  business  so  as 
not  to  discriminate  or  cause  unneces- 
sary hardship  In  the  administration  or 
Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.' 

The  National  Energy  EmergencyAct 
of  1973  provides  that  the  rationfi^^il^ 
conservation  program  provided  for  sh^F 
Include   measures   capable   of   reducing 
energy  consumption  In  the  affected  areas 
by   no  less   than   10   percent   within    10 
days   and   by   no  less   than   25   percent 
within    4   weeks   after   implementation. 
Several  examples  are  mentioned,  includ- 
ing lighted  advertising,  and  limitations, 
on  operating  hours  of  commercial  estab- 
lishments. 

In  passing  judgment  on  this  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  recognized  that  there  may  be 
hardships  during  this  energy  emergency, 
but  with  the  proper  cooperation  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  pub- 
lic, hopefully  no  one  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy will  bear  a  dlsproportional  share 
of  the  burden. 

The  suggestion  in  this  legislation  that 
limitations  may  be  pla^-ed  on  the  operat- 
ing hours  of  commercial  establishments, 
has  caused  concern  among  many  owners 
of  small  shops  and  businesses,  such  as 
neighborhood  grocery  stores,  which  de- 
pend largely  upon  after-hour  trade  for 
survival. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  there- 
fore, is  to  insure  that  these  small  busi- 
nesses be  given  equal  consideration  in 
Implementation  and  administration  of 
the  conservation  measures  to  reach  our 
goals.  This  is  not  to  say  that  anyone 
should  be  totally  exempted  from  coopera- 
tion In  saving  our  energ>',  for  we  all  must 
work  together.  However,  In  implement- 
ing the  act.  it  would  seem  to  be  possible 
to  avoid  causing  undue  hardship  to  any 
one  sector  of  the  economy 

This  same  provision  of  the  bill,  cutting 
back  energy  consumption  by  25  percent 
within  4  weeks  after  implementation, 
raises  Emother  question. 

Would  this  provision  mean  that  on- 
p remise  identification  signs  which  are 
electrically  lighted  would  be  curtailed  by 
25  percent?  As  I  understand  it,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  signs  involved  in  this  cate- 
gory. These  are  fluorescent  signs,  which 
are  Illuminated  by  fluorescent  tubes,  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  our  offices,  and  neon  signs 
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fed  througn  current  reducing  transform - 
er.s  The^e  .signs  are  important  to  the  re- 
tail merchants  who  are  highly  dependent 
upon  them  In  some  cases  they  take  the 
place  of  .store  windows.  In  others,  thev 
Identify  the  location  to  a  motorist  mov- 
ing at  25  or  50  miles  an  hour  on  the  street 
or  highwai'.  In  any  event,  they  are  valu- 
able to  the  storeowners  who  would  be 
severely  hurt  if  their  use  were  to  be 
curtailed. 

I  urge  that  efforts  be  made  in  imple- 
mentation so  that  the  small  firm  will  not 
bear  the  burden  or  discriminatory  brunt 
of  the  necessarj'  controLs  on  energ>' 
usage  In  addition,  measures  should  be 
taken  .so  that  possible  materials  short- 
ages resulting  from  energy  shortages  are 
not  proportionately  greater  for  small 
firms. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I  think 
this  is  an  excellent  amendment  that  sig- 
nificantly improves  the  bill,  and  the  com- 
mittee supports  the  bill. 

Mr  F.\NNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suiHwrt 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modified. 
^     The  amendm«it  as  modified  is  agreed 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leirtslative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI■^CER  .  Mr  Bkn- 
NETT».  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  i  Mr.  Jackson  > .  No.  685, 
without  objection,  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment wiD  be  pnnted  In  the  Record. 

The  ameI^dment  reads  as  follows: 

AUKNDMINT   No.   686 

Add  a  new  Section  101(h)  after  line  2. 
at  page  14,  as  follows 

"(h*  the  protection  and  fostering  of  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  anticompeti- 
tive practices  and  effects  are  vital  during  the 
energy  emergency." 

.\dd  a  new  Section  102(h)  after  line  fl.  at 
page  16.  as  follows: 

"(h)  Insure  against  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices and  effects  and  preserve,  enhance,  and 
facilitate  competition  In  the  development, 
production,  transportation,  distribution  and 
marketing  of  energy  resources  " 

Add  a  new  Section  312  after  line  8,  at 
page  33,  as  follows,  and  redesignate  the  re- 
maining sections: 
"3«c  312  Ar*Tm»tT9T  Pkovtsions 
"(a)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  sub- 
sections (fi  and  (k).  no  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  convey  to  any  person 
subject  to  this  Act  any  Immunity  from  civil 
or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create  defenses 
to  actions,  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws  "  Includes — 

(n  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
-stralnta  and  monop>olles",  approved  July  3, 
1890  (15  use   1  et  seq  t: 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement 
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existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopoUee.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  15,  1914  (15  V&C.  12  et 
seq  ); 

(8)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16 
UB.C.  41  et  seq  ); 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  27.  1894  (15  U.S.C. 
8  and  9 1 .  and 

(6)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936.  chapter  692 
(15  U£.C.  13,  13a.  13b.  and  21a). 

(C)  The  President  shall  develop  plans  of 
action  and  may  authorize  voluntary-  agree- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  which  encourage 
and  facilitate  cooperation  and  voluntary 
agreements  between  (l)  the  Federal  Oovern- 
nient,  and  i2)  appropriate  pegments  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  and  Interested  and  con- 
cerned labor,  consumer,  and  other  essential 
groups.  These  plans  of  action  and  voluntary 
agreements  may  be  regional  In  nature  or  may 
address  functional  aspects  of  the  nation's 
petroleum  system. 

(<*)(!)  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  President  may.  In  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Advisory  Committee  establish- 
ed by  section  308  of  this  Act,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  Interagency  committees 
tind  such  additional  advisory  committees  as 
he  determines  are  necessary.  Any  such  ad- 
visory committees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  of  1972  (6  tJSC.  app.  I)  and  shall 
In  all  cases  be  chaired  by  a  regular  full-time 
Federal  employee. 

(2*  An  appropriate  representative  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  shall  be  In  attendance 
at  all  meetings  of  any  advisory  committee  or 
any  Interagency  committee  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  The  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  ad- 
vance notice  of  any  meeting  and  may  have 
an  official  representative  attend  and  par- 
ticipate In  any  such  meeting. 

(3)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  all  advisory  commit- 
tee meetings  and.  subject  to  existing  law 
concerning  national  security  and  proprie- 
tary Information,  shall  be  taken  and  deposit- 
ed, together  with  any  agreement  resulting 
therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  where  It  shall 
be   made  available  for  pxibllc  Inspection. 

(e)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (1)  shall  participate 
In  the  preparation  of  any  plans  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement  and  may  propose  any 
alternative  which  would  avoid  or  overcome, 
to  the  greatest  extent  practical,  any  anti- 
competitive effects  while  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  (2i  shall  have  the 
right  to  review,  amend,  modify,  disapprove 
or  prospectively  revoke  any  plan  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement  at  any  lime  If  they 
determine  such  plan  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreement  Is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  or  not  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

~(f)  Whenever  it  Is  necessary,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  for  owners. 
directors,  officers,  agents,  employees,  or  rep- 
resentatives of  two  or  more  persons  engaged 
In  the  business  of  producing,  transporting, 
defining,  marketing,  or  distributing  crude  oil 
or  any  petroleum  product  to  meet,  confer,  or 
communicate  In  such  a  fashion  and  to  such 
ends  that  might  otherwise  be  construed  to 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
such  persons  may  do  so  and  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  defense  provided  for  In  subsection 
(k)  If  such  meeting,  conference,  commtml- 
catlon  or  course  of  action  is  conducted  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
the  objectives  of  this  Act 

(g)(1)  The  Attorney  General  may  exempt 
types  or  classes  of  meetings,  conferences,  or 
communications   from   the   requirements  ol 
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subsections  (d)  (1)  and  i3)  where  such 
meetings,  conferences,  or  communications 
are  ministerial  In  nature  and  are  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  carrying  out  and  Implementing  a 
plan  of  action  or  a  voluntary  agreement 
which  has  been  prepared  and  approved  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(2)  Any  meetings,  conferences,  or  com- 
munications exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (d)  (1)  and  (3)  shall 
be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  to  Implement  thu  sec- 
tion. These  regulations  shall  provide  that  a 
log  or  memorandum  of  record  of  any  meet- 
ing, conference,  or  communication  covered 
by  thU  subsection  (g)(1)  shall  be  prepared 
and  filed  with  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  delegate 
the  authority  provided  for  In  section  312(c) 
and  (d)(1)  to  a  Federal  officer  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  shall  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning the  operation  and  implementation 
of  this  section  312  (c)    and  (d). 

(1)  No  provision  of  this  section  Is  Intended 
to  supersede,  amend,  repeal,  or  modify  any 
provision  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  except  that  the  provisions 
of  section  708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1960,  as  amended,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
action  taken  to  Implement  the  authority 
contained  In  this  Act  or  the  authorltv  con- 
tained In  the  Emereencv  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  (Conf.  Rept.  No.  93-628. 
November  10,  1973). 

(J)  This  seaion  312  shall  apply  to  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
(Conf.  Rept.  No.  93-628,  November  10,  1973) 
notwithstanding  any  inconsistent  provlaionfi 
of  section  «(c)  of  that  Act. 

(k)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  clvU  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
the  antitrust  laws  arising  from  any  course 
of  action  or  from  any  meeting,  conference,  or 
communication  or  agreement  held  or  made 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
a  plan  of  action,  voluntary  agreement,  or 
otherwise  undertaken  solely  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  this  section. 

(1)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  Immunity  for,  nor  as 
limiting  at  In  any  way  effecting  any  rem- 
edy or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any 
legal  action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any 
acts  or  practices  which  occurred:  (1)  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  i2)  outside 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  Act  and  this 
section  or  (3)  subsequent  to  Its  expiration 
or  repeal. 

(m)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  are  charged  with 
responsibility  for  monitoring  the  implemen- 
tation of  any  plan  of  action,  voluntary  agree- 
ment, regulation  or  order  approved  pursuant 
to  Section  312  to  determine  complUnce  with 
the  purposes  of  Sections  101(h)  and  103 
(h)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  furtherance  of  this  responsibility, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  promulgate  Joint  reg-ula- 
tlons  concerning  the  maintenance  of  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  documents,  minutes, 
transcripts  and  other  records  related  to  im- 
plementation of  any  plan  of  action  voluntary 
agreement,  regulation  or  order  approved 
under  this  Act 

(3)  Persons  implementing  any  program, 
plan  of  action,  voluntary  agreement,  regula- 
tion or  order  approved  under  this  Act  will 
maintain  these  records  required  by  Joint 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion ( 1  \  above,  and  th«y  shall  be  available 
for  ln«pectlon  by  the  Att-omey  General  and 
the  Federal  TYade  Commission  at  reasonable 
times  and  upon  reasonable  notice. 

(n)  TTie  exercise  of  the  authority  provided 
In  Section  204(b)(1)  shall  not  have  as  a 
principal   purpose  or  effect  the  substantial 


lessening  of  competition  among  ockrrlers  af- 
fected. Actions  taken  pursuant  tc  that  sub- 
section shall  be  taken  only  after  providing 
an  opportunity  for  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division.. 


ORDER  ON  SEQUENCE  OF  VOTES  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  roUcall 
votes  demanded  on  Monday  next,  prior 
to  the  hour  of  1  pjn..  not  occur  until  the 
hour  of  1  p  jn..  and  that,  beginning  at  the 
hour  of  1  p.m.,  any  amendments  on  which 
yea-and-nay  votes  have  been  demanded, 
and  for  wnlch  demands  have  t)een  ^us- 
talned.  then  he  voted  on  In  sequence, 
back  to  back,  In  the  order  in  which  the 
amendments  were  called  up:  and  that 
time  on  any  rollcall  vote  after  the  first 
rollcall  vote  on  Monday  be  limited  to  10 
minutes,  with  the  warning  bells  to  be 
sounded  after  the  first  2^  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  meet  on  Monday  at  9 
o'clock  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Haskell )  will 
be  recognized  for  a  colloquy-  between  him- 
self and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Jackson'.  There  is  a  10- 
mlnute  limitation  on  that  colloquy  by 
virtue  of  the  order  prevloualy  entered. 

Following  that,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Marj'lani  iMr.  Mathiasj  will 
call  up  an  amendment  upon  which  there 
is  a  30-minute  limitation,  upon  the  dis- 
position of  which  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Javtts) 
will  call  up  an  amendment  on  which 
there  Is  a  20-minute  limitation,  follow- 
ing which  the  distingtilshed  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Helbcs  ■  will 
call  up  an  amendment  on  which  there  is 
a  40-minute  limitation,  after  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr  Hansen  »  will  call  up  an  amendment 
upon  which  there  is  a  20-mlnute  Limita- 
tion, after  which,  imder  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin )  may  call 
up  as  many  as  five  amendments  with  a 
10-mlnute  limitation  on  each. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  If  either  of  the 
amendments  he  called  up  this  afternoon 
was  from  that  block  of  five  amendments? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No.  To  explain  it,  I 
talked  with  the  majority  leader  and  told 
him  they  were  not,  It  was  his  under- 
standing and  my  understanding  that 
they  would  not  coimt  against  the  five. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  If  I  may  pro- 
ceed shortly.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Following  the  amendments  to  be  called 
up  by  Mr.  Fannin  on  Monday,  the  anti- 
trust amendment,  which  is  to  be  the 
pending  amendment  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness today,  will  again  be  placed  before 
the  Senate,  emd  action  thereon  will  be 
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resxuned.  with  a  time  limltaUoa  thereoa 
of  40  minut«s.  A  vote  will  occur  on  the 
bin  at  no  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Monday. 

I  now  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke 
to  ask  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia if  It  would  be  possible  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  to  have  his  name  added 
to  the  pecking  order  the  Senator  has 
just  stated,  to  call  up  an  amendment 
which  he  has  just  introduced,  with  a  20- 
minute  time  limitation  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  bill,  mai" 
wish  to  speak  to  this  request. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  the  Senator  just  re- 
questing that  his  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor '' 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  requesting  that  on 
Monday  he  be  permitted  to  call  up  an 
amendment  following  the  antitrust 
amendment,  and  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  that  Is  possible,  we 
^•m  certainly  attempt  to  accommodate 
the  distlngtiished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
As  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  knows,  we  do  have  a  number  of 
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amendments,  with  the  time  for  the  vote 
set.  So  as  far  Sks  the  time  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  want  to  speak  on  that,  but  tlie 
Senator  may  certainly  call  up  an  amend- 
ment as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Is  concerned 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
disposition  of  the  antltru.^t  amendment 
on  Monday  next,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr  Bayh>  Lie  recog- 
nized to  call  up  an  am'^ndment.  which 
he  has  just  discussed  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Fannin  . 
and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided In  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, In  summation,  there  will  be  several 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  Monday.  The  Sen- 
ate will  complete  action  on  the  energy 
bill  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  has  already  Indicated  that  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
will  be  called  up.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  passage  of 
that  bill,  with  rollcall  votes  occurring  on 
amendments  thereto. 
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Conference  reports,  being  privileged 
matters,  may  he  called  up  at  any  time. 
Other  measures  on  the  calendar  cleared 
for  action  may  also  be  called  up.  and 
votes  could  occur  thereon. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M.  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr,  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and,  at  5:05 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. November  19.  1973,  at  9  a.m. 
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MOUNTAIN  HOME  POLICE 
COOPERATE 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   IDABO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNTTKD  STATES 

Friday.  November  16.  1973 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  although 
we  had  known  that  we  were  facing  an 
energy  shortage  this  winter,  we  had  little 
advance  warning  that  events  would  make 
that  shortage  as  severe  els  what  we  now 
face. 

As  Americans,  we  have  had  to  look 
hastily  toward  emergency  measures 
which  conserve  energy  and  might,  in 
turn,  help  us  through  the  winter.  This 
Nation  has  seen  other  shortages  and 
other  crises.  It  is  clear  that  America  is 
again  ready  to  meet  the  challenge — in- 
dindually  and  collectively — of  the  energy 
crisis. 

I  know,  through  my  mail  and  through 
phone  calls  and  telegrams  to  my  office, 
that  the  citizens  of  Idaho  are  willing  to 
do  our  share  in  the  conservation  of  scarce 
energy  supplies. 

While  we  m  Congress  are  working  on 
programs  to  reduce  the  Nation's  energy- 
demand.  I  think  it  is  fitting  to  note  that 
many  Americans  have  alreadv-  taken 
steps  to  conserve  available  supplies. 

Mr  President.  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  H  Olds,  Jr  ,  chief 
of  police  at  Mountain  Home.  Idaho.  In 
his  letter.  Chief  Olds  described  a  direc- 
tive issued  to  all  members  of  the  Moun- 
tain Home  Police  Department  which  is 
aimed  at  meeting  the  energy  challenge. 
That  directive  graphically  illustrates 
what  can  be  done  by  individuals  and 
small  groups  to  help  conserve  energy.  The 
directive  also  addresses  itself  to  the  Im- 


portance of  smaller  groups  in  our  total 
energy  conservation  plan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chief  Olds*  letter  and  a  copy 
of  his  directive  be  inserted  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  RemarLs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
directive  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MODNTALN  HOMK.  lOAMO, 

November  8,  1973. 
Phavk  Chv«ch, 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Wcuhtngton.  DC. 

Sib:  Enclosed  la  a  copy  of  the  dl«^ctJve 
Issued  In  this  Department  in  compliance  with 
the  energy  cutback,  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  address  to  the  Nation  of  Novem- 
ber 7.  1973. 

Although,  as  stated  In  the  directive,  we  are 
but  a  small  part  of  this  Nation,  we  beUeve 
every  little  bit  helps. 

In  support  of  the  request  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  request  your  legislative 
support. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Nelbon  H.  Olds.  Jr 

Chief  of  Police 

MOUKTAIN  HOKX.  lOARO. 

November  8, 1973. 
To  AU  PoUce  Personnel. 
Prom  Chief  of  Police 
Re  Cut  back  In  energy. 

Beginning  today  the  Police  Department 
wlU  honor  President  Nixon's  request  for  the 
reduction  In  the  use  of  electric  lights — heat 
and  a  reduction  in  speed  In  the  use  of  city 
vehicles. 

It  Is  ordered  that  ail  areas  not  being  used 
wUl  have  the  lights  turned  off  except  for  a 
minimum  of  Ughtlng  for  travel  throughout 
the  building.  All  external  doors  are  to  be 
kept  closed.  When  coming  into  and  from  the 
building  the  front  main  entrance  or  rear  en- 
trance wUl  be  used.  No  further  travel  wUl 
be  permitted  through  the  garage  overhead 
door  except  In  cases  of  transporting  prison- 
ers or  vehicle  malntalnance. 


When  the  need  arises  for  a  city  vehicle  to 
leave  the  city  on  approved  transportation, 
the  speed  will  not  exceed  Hfty  (50)  miles  per 
hovir,  other  than  in  the  cases  of  emergencies. 

We  are  but  a  small  part  of  this  Nation, 
however  we  shall  do  our  part  Tour  coopera- 
tion Is  necessary  and  greatly  appreciated. 


FUEL  CONSERVATION   POLICY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WWCONBIN 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  15.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  everyone 

Is  aware,  all  Amencan.s  have  been  asked 
to  do  their  share  to  help  alleviate  our 
current  energj-  crlflls.  A  high  school  in 
my  congressional  dLstnct.  Union  High 
School,  enacted  their  own  fuel  conserva- 
tion policy  even  before  the  President  re- 
quested the  Nation  to  Join  in  this  effort, 
I  think  that  they  have  drawTi  up  a  very 
practical  and  easily  implemented  plan. 
I  would  Uke  to  share  this  plan  with  my 
colleagxies  In  the  hope  that  It  may  serve 
as  a  model  for  schools  all  over  the 
country: 

PtJXl.    CONSEKVATION    POLICT 

Every  responsible  authority  Indicates  that 
the  shortage  of  heating  oU  during  the  1B73- 
74  heating  season  will  reach  crisis  propca-- 
tlons.  In  order  that  available  supplies  of  fuel 
may  be  consened  to  provide  adequate  heat 
to  fulfill  the  primary  function  of  the  school. 
the  Union  High  School  Board  of  Education 
considers  the  following  steps  essential: 

la)  Immediately: 

1.  Reduce  the  average  temperature  In  tbe 
buUdliiK  by  4'. 

a.  ElliiUnat«  as  much  nonaohool  and  non- 
esseiitial  use  of  the  buUding  during  the 
evening  and  weekend  periods  as  possible. 

3.  Maintain  and  keep  clean  to  the  greatest 
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extent  possible  the  heating  and  ventUatlng 
equipment. 

4.  Close  and  seal,  wherever  possible,  win- 
dows, doors,  ventilators,  etc.  which  may  be  a 
source  either  of  cold  air  entry  or  heat  loss. 

5-  Have  Johnson  Control  service  and  re- 
pair heat  control  units  to  assure  maximum 
eflBclency. 

(b)  Beginning  January  1,  1974: 

1.  Reduoe  night  and  weekend  temperatures 
by  6"  to  8  when  not  being  used  for  scheduled 
school  activities 

a.  EHmlnate  all  nonschool  and  nonessen- 
tial use  of  the  building  after  4:00  PJrf.  each 
school  day. 

3.  EUmlnate  all  nonachool  and  noneasen- 
tlal  use  of  the  building  on  weekends  and 
during  vacation  periods.  Use  of  the  building 
may  be  permitted  to  nonschool  groups  dur- 
ing these  times  If  they  are  willing  to  use  It  at 
the  reduced  temperatures  prevailing. 

4.  Keep  outside  doors  and  windows  closed 
as  much  as  possible 

(c)  Additional  steps  as  may  be  dictated 
by  the  fuel  supply  situation : 

1.  Eliminate  all  use  of  the  buUdlng  after 
6:00  PJJ. 

3.  Eliminate  all  after  school  use  of  the 
building. 


MAKE    911    NATIONAL    EMERGENCY 
TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  November  15.  1973 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
.  Speaker,  many  of  us  under  one  form  of 
duress  or  another  have  tried  to  dial  a 
telephone  number  only  to  find  that  our 
fingers  or  our  memory  would  not  coop- 
erate. 

This  affliction  although  momentary 
can  be  of  critical  importance  If  we  are 
trying  to  summon  a  doctor  or  the  police 
tjecause  of  an  emergency. 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  convincing  argru- 
ment  against  making  the  No.  911  an 
emergency  telephone  number,  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Many  communities  now  use  911  as  a 
central  number  for  police,  fire,  and  hos- 
pital calls. 

It  has  the  convenience  of  being  only 
three  digits  Instead  of  seven,  easily  re- 
membered, and  In  the  case  of  a  blind  per- 
son, easily  dialed  because  of  the  digital 
placement  on  the  dialing  mechanism. 

One  of  the  ver>-  first  bills  I  Introduced 
this  session  was  H.R.  1308.  a  bill  to  make 
911  the  central  emergency  dialing  num- 
ber for  the  entire  country-. 

KDKA-TV  in  Pittsburgh  recently  edi- 
torialized about  the  virtue  of  creating 
such  a  system  I  include  that  editorial  In 
the  Recrod  at  this  time  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Broadcast 

For  many  years  agencies  concerned  with 
public  safety  In  thU  country  have  seen  the 
need  for  one  single,  common  emergency 
phone  number.  Slightly  over  Hve  years  ago. 
local  phone  companies  suggested  that  one! 
easy-to-remember  number  could  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country.  All  emergency 
calls  for  police.  Are  or  ambulance  service,  It 
was  then  decided,  would  toe  reached  by  dial- 
ing nine-one-one. 

Nine-one-one  has  been  adopted  In  many 
regions  of  the  nation.  About  one-eighth  of 
our  total  population  Is  now  being  served  by 
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tlUs  emergency  number.  In  Pittsburgh,  we 
are  not. 

London,  England,  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est cities  has  had  such  a  three  digit  number 
for  many,  many  years.  It  has  worked  very 
well.  In  this  country,  cities  like  New  York, 
Boston  and  Washington,  DC.  have  adopted 

nUie-one-one  as  their  emergency  number 

and  It  has  saved  lives.  The  California  state 
legislature  has  passed  a  law  which  requires 
all  telephones  In  that  state  to  be  served  with 
the  emergency  number  by  1982. 

The  Allegheny  County  Commissioners  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  Investigate  the  prac- 
ticality of  using  nine-one-one  here.  It  some- 
times seems  to  take  an  incredibly  long  time 
In  Pittsburgh  to  study  thliigs  and  get  moving. 
We  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case  in  this 
instance.  Many  people  do  not  know  It,  but 
Tarentum,  In  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
county,  and  eight  adjoining  communities  as 
well,  already  have  the  nine-one-one  system. 
Butler  to  the  north,  is  also  using  It. 

We  recognize  that  there  may  be  equipment 
and  C06t  problem.s.  but  the  phone  company 
assures  us  that  these  can  be  solved.  The  only 
major  problem  that  may  be  time  consuming 
la  cooperation,  getting  the  more  than  100 
separate  municipalities  In  this  area  to  work 
together.  This  should  not  be  a  problem;  and 
it  won't  be  if  the  public — meaning  you— 
reaUy  sees  the  need  for  such  an  emergency 
nimiber — and  requests  local  officials  to  adopt 
nine-one-one. 


JAMES  J.  ROWLEY  RETIRES  AFTER 
35  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Thursday.  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
my  15  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
have  met  many  capaLle  and  hard-work- 
ing Federal  officials.  It  is  rare  good  for- 
tune, however,  when  the  Government  se- 
cures the  remarkable  talents  and  out- 
standing ability  of  a  man  of  as  high  a 
caliber  as  James  J.  Rowley,  who  has 
recently  retired  as  Director  of  the  US 
Secret  Service. 

Jim  Rowley,  who  carried  his  star- 
shaped  badge  for  more  than  35  years 
possessed  a  matchless  capacity  for  dy- 
namic and  creative  leadership.  He  dem- 
onstrated a  unique  combination  of  pro- 
fessional excellence,  selfless  dedication, 
and  overwhelming  competence.  His 
grasp  of  the  complexities  of  the  difficult 
tasks  which  confront  and  challenge  the 
Secret  Service  on  a  daily  basis  was  all- 
Incluslve.  His  departure  from  Federal 
services  leaves  a  void  which  will  be  hard 
to  fill. 

Jim  joined  the  Secret  Service  in  1938 
after  serving  as  a  special  agent  in  the 
FBI  for  a  year.  After  serving  a  year  in 
the  New  York  office,  his  skill  and  good 
judgment  earned  him  a  transfer  to  the 
most  prestigious  and  most  crucial  duty 
performed  by  the  Secret  Service — the 
protection  of  the  President. 

Throughout  World  War  n.  Jim  Row- 
ley's responsibilities  Included  not  only 
the  protection  of  President  Roosevelt 
during  his  numerous  trips  in  this  coun- 
try, but  also  Involved  the  painstaking 
security  precautions  necessary  for  the 
President's  trips  to  Casablanca,  Tunis, 
Cairo,  Tehran,  and  Yalta.  These  trips'. 
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which  were  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  world,  were  also  fraught  with  dan- 
ger for  the  President,  whose  life  It  was 
Jim  Rowley's  duty  to  protect. 

Having  fulfilled  these  responsibilities 
with  such  distinction  for  8  years.  Jim 
Rowley  was  named  special  agent  m 
charge  of  the  protection  of  the  President 
in  1947.  Under  President  Truman,  Jim 
was  in  charge  of  the  advance  detail 
which  made  arrangements  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Potsdam  Conference.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  the  Presidents  life  that 
day  in  1950  when  an  assassination  at- 
tempt was  made  at  Blair  House  bv  a 
small  group  of  Puerto  Rican  nationalists. 
In  addition,  Jim  accompanied  Dwight 
Eisenhower  on  his  trip  to  Korea. 

On  September  1,  1961.  Jim  Rowlev  was 
named  by  President  Kennedy  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Secret  Service.  Following 
the  death  of  the  President  2  years  later. 
Jim  initiated  an  extensive  reorganiza- 
tion program  and  greatly  expanded  the 
role  of  the  Secret  Service.  Now.  in  addi- 
tion to  protecting  the  President.  Vice 
President,  and  their  families,  the  Secret 
Service  also  protects  foreign  dignitanes 
and  Presidential  candidates  as  well  as 
continuing  to  seek  out  counterfeiters  of 
currency  and  forgers  of  Government  se- 
curities. As  Director.  Jim  was  instru- 
mental in  the  creation  of  a  consolidated 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  and  he  established  the  Executive 
Protective  Service. 

In  1963,  Jim  was  recognized  by  the 
National  CivU  Service  League  as  the 
Outstandmg  Federal  Government  Em- 
ployee, and  in  1968.  he  received  both  the 
U.S.  Treasury-  Exceptional  Service  Award 
and  the  Presidential  Distinguished  Fed- 
eral Civilian  Service  Award.  This  recog- 
nition was  greatly  deserved. 

In  my  years  on  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Appropriations  Subcommittee  I 
was  privileged  to  work  closely  with  Jim 
Rowley. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  see  Jim 
Rowley  step  down  as  Director  of  the  Se- 
cret Service.  It  was  a  post  which  he  filled 
under  six  Presidents  with  distinction  and 
honor.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  as  he 
leaves  the  service  of  our  Goverrunent. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  11459 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PrifNSTLVANLA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15,  1973 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  I  would  not  make 
a  statement  on  the  above-mentioned  leg- 
islation In  view  of  the  statement  that 
the  Honorable  Robert  Sikes  made  dur- 
ing the  debate.  That  statement  in  es- 
sence, assured  the  members  of  the 
Phiiadelphia  delegation  that  he  would 
recommend  that  a  new  look  be  glv^n  to 
the  proposal  to  remove  the  Installation 
from  Philadelphia  to  Albany,  Ga. 

Because  of  my  reliance  on  that  state- 
ment, I  refrained  from  making  any  re- 
marks on  that  statement ; 

House  or  RtPRKsri^A'nvEs, 
Washington.  DC ,  Sofember  15,  1973. 
Re  Hon.  Barrett's  amendment  to  BR   11459 

Hon.  ROBEKT  F.   L.   8IKES, 
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Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction. Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

DiiAS  Mb.  Chaixma^:  Aa  you  know,  I  sup- 
ported and  voted  fof"~ttie  above  mentioned 
Amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  and 
friend  BUI  Barrett 

I  would  have  taken  the  Floor  In  support 
of  tills  Amendment  but  refrained  from  doing 
80  after  listening  to  your  statement  In  an- 
swer to  the  Initial  preeeatatlon  by  Congress- 
man Barrett  In  which  you  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  your  Committee  would 
take  another  look  at  the  facts  and  figures 
offered  in  suppwjrt  of  the  proposed  removal 
of  the  Installation  from  Philadelphia  to  Al- 
bany. Georgia. 

I  have  checked  the  Congiiessional  Rzcobd 
and  I  And  that  the  lang\Mge  to  which  I  refer 
has  been  deleted,  but  I  am  confident  tiiat 
you  will  remember  the  statement  referred 
to. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  If  you 
would  set  a  time  and  place  so  that  Con- 
gressman Barrett  and  the  other  area  Con- 
g^ressmen  may  have  an  opportunity  to  sit 
down  and  talk  thla  matter  over. 

On    tUls   occasion.    I   wUl    be    partlctUarly 
anxious   to    furnish    actual    proof    that    will 
controvert  the  assertions  made  by  the  Army. 
Cordially  yours. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nn. 
Member  of  Congress. 


U.S.S.  "TICONDEROGA' 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  c-M-cyoaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  IS,  1973 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  U  S  S.  Ticonderoga,  the  anti- 
submarine warfare  aircraft  carrier,  will 
be  decommis-sioned  In  San  Diego  ending 
nearly  30  years  of  dedicated  service.  Her 
years  of  duty  to  America  ranged  from 
distinguished  action  in  the  Pacific 
theater  of  World  War  n  to  the  recovery 
of  Apollo  17  astronauts  last  December. 
Thousands  of  Americans  have  valiantly 
served  aboard  this  proud  aircraft  ear- 
ner throughout  her  years  and  today  I 
ask  that  all  of  us  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize their  service  to  country  In  this  final 
tribute  to  a  great  ship.' 

Commanded  by  Capt.  George  W. 
Bruce,  who  began  his  naval  career  In 
San  Diego  in  1952,  the  Ticonderoga  has 
carried  on  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Its  name  is  a  richly  historical 
one  and  I  include  the  following  history 
of  Ticonderoga  In  the  Record,  which  I 
know  our  colleagues  will  find  of  interest: 
HisTOBT  or  TicomwaocA 

The  name  Tlconderog»  la  rlchJy  steeped  In 
American  hUtory  Long  before  the  American 
Revolutionary  War.  French  and  English  pio- 
neers penetrated  the  wUdemess  of  what  Is 
now  upper  New  York  State.  They  discovered 
an  excellent  portage  between  Lake  Oeorge 
and  Lake  Champlaln  Iroquois  Indians  had 
named  the  spot  Ticonderoga.  which  means 
"plac»  where  the  lake  ahuts  itaelf."  French 
forces  IQ  1757  buUt  a  fort  there  because  it 
offered  an  ideal  strategic  spot  from  which  to 
control  the  surrounding  waterways  They 
called  It  CarllUon. 

In  1759.  the  British  captured  the  fort  from 
the  French  and  renamed  It  Ticonderoga,  In 
1775.  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Ethan 
Allen,  Benedict  Arnold  and  83  Oreen  Moun- 
tain Boys  sxirprlaed  the  defending  British 
garrison  and  captured  Fort  Ticonderoga  la 
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the  name  of  the  "Oreat  Jehova  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  ••  The  guns,  ammunition 
and  heavy  cannon  which  they  captured  as- 
sisted the  American  Army  at  the  siege  of 
Boston. 

The  first  American  ship  to  be  named 
Ticonderoga  was  a  120-foot  schooner  built  in 
1814.  Purchased  for  913.000  by  the  Navy  for 
the  War  of  1813,  the  vessel  participated  In 
the  BatUe  of  Lake  Champlaln  on  Septem- 
ber U.  1814  With  her  guns  and  100  officers 
and  men  she  aided  In  the  defeat  of  the 
British  Sloop  Finch. 

The  second  Ticonderoga  was  a  barkentlne- 
rlgged  steam-powered  sloop-of-war.  She  wras 
commJsaloned  on  May  13.  1863  and  served 
the  Union  during  and  after  the  war.  Her 
contributions  included  the  protection  of 
commerce  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  the  bom- 
bardment of  Port  Plaher  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  protection  of  American  fishing  rights 
off  the  New  England  coaet.  After  the  war. 
Ticonderoga  became  the  first  Amertcaii 
steam -powered  warship  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe.  The  voyage  lasted  from  December 
1878  to  August  1881.  Afterwards  she  was  de- 
commissioned and  sold  The  second  Ticon- 
deroga was  237  feet  long  and  was  armed  with 
14  various  sized  guns 

The  third  American  ship  to  be  named  after 
the  fort  was  the  Interned  German  freighter 
88  Camilla  Rickmera.  She  was  outfitted, 
manned  by  a  Navy  crew,  renamed  Ticonder- 
oga. and  on  January  6.  1918,  was  commis- 
sioned. She  was  used  In  convoys  running 
supplies  to  Prance  for  World  War  I  troops 
On  her  fourth  croealng  she  was  attacked  by 
the  German  Submarine  U-153.  She  finally 
succumbed  to  shelling  and  torpedoing  on 
September  30,  1918.  Only  la  persons  sur- 
vived. She  was  401  feet  long  and  had  two 
medium  sl2«d  guns  for  protection. 

The  aircraft  carrter  la  the  most  recent  In 
the  Ticonderoga  Une.  She  was  the  tenth 
Essex  Class  Carrier  built.  Her  keel  was  laid 
February  1,  1943,  In  Newport  News.  Va..  and 
she  was  first  commissioned  on  May  8.  1944. 

Ticonderoga  steamed  Into  the  Pacific  Thea- 
ter of  World  War  n  and  for  three  months 
was  highly  active  In  the  destruction  of  Jap- 
anese ships  and  alrflelda  m  and  around  the 
Philippines.  Then  on  January  31,  1946,  in 
the  South  China  Sea.  whUe  enroute  to  attack 
Ponnoaa,  Ticonderoga  was  attacked  without 
warning  by  a  siUclde  plane  that  dove  out 
of  the  sun  and  clouds.  The  kamikaze  crashed 
Into  the  ship's  filght  deck  aft  of  her  Number 
I  elevator  and  the  bomb  It  carried  went  off 
Just  above  the  hangar  deck,  setung  fire  to 
many  planes  aa  weU  as  killing  and  wounding 
about  100  men.  Though  many  were  trapped 
and  SMlously  burned  la  the  galley  deck 
spaces,  all  the  pUota  were  safely  evacuated 
without  casualties. 

Tiamderoga  flaming  and  with  smoke  rising 
hundreds  of  feet  high,  was  apparently  con- 
sidered an  easy  target  as  suicide  planes  at- 
tacked in  succession.  Three  were  downed  by 
the  carrier's  gunners,  but  despite  their  de- 
fense, a  second  kamikaze,  hit  many  times  In 
the  air,  struck  the  carrier  on  the  side  of  the 
island  structure  starting  several  fires.  The 
second  plane's  bomb  exploded  Just  Inboard 
of  the  Island,  fired  planes,  ripped  holes  in 
the  flight  deck  and  klUed  or  wounded  some 
100  men.  Captain  Dixie  Klefer,  though 
wounded,  remained  on  the  bridge  untU  he 
was  sure  all  injured  men  had  been  cared 
for  He  would  not  be  evacuated  to  sickbay 
until  twelve  hours  after  the  attack 

After  two  months  of  extensive  repairs.  Ti- 
conderoga was  back  In  action  for  the  remain- 
ing flve  months  of  the  war.  She  was  kept 
busy  attacking  Japanese  held  Islands,  sup- 
porting Allied  forces  ashore,  and  destroying 
enemy  shipping. 

The  fighting  "T"  ended  her  Pacific  cam- 
paigning in  World  War  n  with  an  outstand- 
ing array  of  awards  She  received  five  BatUe 
Stars  for  the  Western  Caroline  Islands,  Leyte. 
Luzon  and  Okinawa  operations,  and  for 
the   Third   Fleet   Operatlona   against   Japan. 
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In  addlUon,  she  won  the  Navy  Occupation 
Medal  (Aaia)  and  the  PhUlpplne  Republic 
Preeldentlal  Unit  Badge 

For  flve  months  after  the  war.  Ticoruleroga 
was  one  of  the  ships  used  to  return  veterans 
to  the  United  States  from  Pacific  battle- 
grounds as  part  of  the  transportation  service 
known  as  the  "Magic  Carpet"  Operation, 

In  January  1947,  she  was  placed  in  the 
Bremerton  Group  of  Inactive  Reserve  Ships. 
Brought  out  of  the  reserve  In  1953.  7"lcon- 
dt-ro^a  was  placed  In  reduced  commission  for 
conversion  that  Included  steam  driven  cata- 
pults to  launch  modern  Jet  aircraft,  a  nylon 
barricade,  a  deck  edge  elevator,  a  streamline 
Island,  and  the  latest  In  electronic  and  fire 
control  equipment. 

After  two  years  In  the  yards.  Ticonderoga 
was  recommlasioned  in  1964.  and  then  par- 
ticipated In  fleet  exercises  along  the  East 
Coast  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  returned 
from  the  Mediterranean  lii  August  I95fl.  and 
entered  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for  con- 
version that  Included  installation  of  an  an- 
gled deck  and  enclosed  hurricane  bow.  After 
her  yard  work  was  completed.  Ticonderoga 
again  headed  for  the  Pacific 

During  flve  peace-time  cruises  to  the  Par 
East  the  ship  earned  the  Battle  Efficiency 
E-  for  1960.  1961,  and  1962.  She  also  re- 
ceived Efficiency  Awards  for  her  outstanding 
performance  In  the  Communications.  Opera- 
tions, Weapons  and  Engineering  Depart- 
ments. 

In  Augtist  1964.  during  her  sixth  Far  East 
deployment,  TicoTideroga  sent  air  support 
to  the  U88  Maddox  and  the  USS  C  Turner 
Joy  which  were  under  attack  by  North  Viet- 
namese torpedo  boats  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
Shortly  afterwards.  Ticonderoga  began  the 
flrst  strikes  against  bases  in  North  Vietnam 
For  fast  action  support  of  the  Maddox  and 
C.  Turner  Joy,  Ticonderoga  received  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation. 

TiconOeroga  fljiuhed  her  1964  deployment 
and  returned  to  San  Franclaco  Naval  Ship- 
yard for  repairs  l:\  September  1965,  she 
saUed  for  combat  operations  In  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.  During  flve  ai-sea  periods  on  the  Une 
In  six  months,  she  did  not  miss  one  day  of 
scheduled  operations.  Her  aircraft  destroyed 
or  severely  damaged  more  than  3.000  military 
and  loglaUc  structures  and  36  major  bridges. 
She  returned  from  the  Western  Pacific  in 
May  1966. 

Ticondeoga'M  next  deployment  lasted  from 
October  1968  to  May  1967.  She  won  a  second 
Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  the  high  per- 
formance of  her  crew  under  combat  condi- 
tions. During  four  combat  periods  on  the 
line  In  sU  months  her  pUoU  destroyed  1  300 
strategic  military  targets  in  North  Vietnam 
These  Included  major  atUcks  on  the  Hai- 
phong thermal-power  and  cement  plants 
After  she  returned  to  San  Diego,  she  received 
orders  to  Bremerton.  Washington  for  yard 
work  Ticonderoga  embarked  hundreds  of 
members  of  the  crew  s  families  for  the  "Tico 
Trek,-  a  three-day  trip  to  Bremerton 

When  the  yard  work  and  refresher  training 
were  completed.  Ticonderoga  again  deployed 
to  the  Par  East  in  December  1967  During 
this  deployment  Ticoruleroga  and  the  em- 
barked Carrier  Air  Wing  achieved  a  number 
of  firsts  She  made  more  than  18,500  launches 
with  her  catapults  In  120  days  of  action  This 
Is  a  record  for  Ticonderoga  performances  On 
two  days  she  launched  more  than  170  aircraft 
with  a  record  of  175  Once  she  hurled  30  A-4 
attack  Jets  from  her  deck  in  under  eight 
minutes.  This  averages  six  seconds  per  shot 
faster  than  what  Is  considered  outstanding 
Commander  Samuel  Chessman  became  the 
holder  of  the  record  of  the  most  combat 
strikes  flown  over  North  Vietnam  when  he 
flew  his  30th.  Lieutenant  Commander  John 
Nichols  became  the  first  and  only  Ticon- 
deroga  pUot  to  shoot  down  an  enemy  MIG 
fighter  plane 

PUoU  of  the  Air  Wing  dropped  B.600  tons 
of  ordnance  which  topped  the  previous  de- 
ployment by  300  tons.  The  bombs  destroyed 
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or  damaged  119  bridges,  118  truck  parka,  434 
barges,  28  radar  sites,  and  many  other  targets. 
For  this  fourth  combat  mission  to  Vietnam, 
Ticonderoga  was  awarded  a  third  Naval  Unit 
Commendation 

On  August  17,  1968  Ticonderoga  returned 
to  her  homeport  of  San  Diego.  One  week  later 
she  saUed  for  Long  Beach,  California  for  two 
months  of  repairs  and  refurbishing  before 
returning  to  San  Diego  for  refresher  training. 
On  February  l,  1969.  Ticonderoga  left  San 
Diego  for  her  tenth  Western  Pacific  deploy- 
ment. In  early  March  her  Air  Wing  pilots 
began  flying  strikes  In  support  of  friendly 
forces  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Prior 
to  starting  her  third  line  period  on  Yankee 
Station  the  ship  celebrated  her  26th  year 
with  the  fleet  on  May  8th  whUe  In  Subic  Bay. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Upon  her  return 
to  the  \JB..  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  awarded 
the  veteran  the  Merttorlous  Unit  Com- 
::.endatlon 

In  mid-October,  the  carrier  shifted  her 
homeport  from  San  Diego  to  Long  Beach.  At 
the  same  time.  Ticonderoga  v/hs  designated 
an  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare  Support  (ASW) 
carrier.  Upon  arrival  In  Long  Beach  she  en- 
tered the  Naval  Shipyard  there  and  began  an 
eight-month  yard  period  for  regular  overhaul 
and  physical  conversion  to  an  ASW  carrier 
On  April  1,  1970  It  was  announced  by  the 
CNO  that  Ticonderoga  would  shift  her  home- 
port  from  Long  Beach  to  San  Diego  In  July 
1970.  After  changing  homeports  In  July, 
Ticonderoga  began  underway  training  In 
preparation  for  stUl  another  propoeed  WEST- 
PAC  cruise  for  1971.  In  January.  Ticonderoga 
deployed  for  one  month  to  Hawaii  to  partici- 
pate  In   a  Pacific   training   exercise. 

In  March  1971,  she  began  a  four-month 
deployment  which  would  take  her  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Tonkin  Gulf.  Philippine  Sea 
and  Sea  of  Japan  to  test  anti-submarine 
warfare  equipment  and  techniques.  In  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  she  participated  In  anti-sub- 
marine exercises  with  the  Japanese  Maritime 
Self  Defense  Force,  then  returned  to  San 
Diego  In  early  July. 

TtcoTidcroga  then  resumed  training  exer- 
cises In  the  Eastern  and  mld-Paclflc  areas 
which  Included  a  major  .^SW  exercise  with 
Canadian.  Australian  and  New  Zealand  naval 
units  In  the  Hawaiian  area.  This  exercise  was 
called  RIMPAC  71. 

On  March  23,  1972  Ticonderoga  sailed  for 
the  South  Pacific  as  the  Prime  Recovery  Ship 
for  the  Apollo  16  Lunar  Landing  Mission. 
Weelcs  of  intensive  preparation  resulted  in 
one  of  the  most  accurate  and  quickest  recov- 
eries in  the  history  of  the  space  program.  On 
April  27,  Astronaut  John  W.  Young,  Thomas 
K.  Mattlngly  and  Charles  M.  Duke,  Jr.  were 
brought  safely  aboard  Ticonderoga  after  their 
historic   11   day  Journey  to  the  moon. 

Ticonderoga  arrived  back  in  San  Diego  on 
May  6.  Twelve  days  later  she  was  departing 
for  another  cruise — this  time  to  the  Western 
Pacific  for  antl-subm&rlne  warfare  support 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia  During  her 
overseas  deployment  Ticonderoga  made  brief 
stops  at  Hawaii  and  Guam  before  visiting 
Sublc  Bay  in  the  PhUipptnes,  Sasebo  and 
Tokosuka,  Japan. 

On  July  31.  Ticonderoga  pulled  Into  San 
Diego  harbor  from  her  24  month  WestPac 
deployment.  One  month  later  Ticonderoga 
again  headed  west  for  a  unique  trip  to 
Hawaii.  Exercise  RIMPAC  72.  an  International 
anti-submarine  warfare  exercise  with  the 
Navies  of  Australia.  Canada  and  New  Zea- 
land was  conducted  during  September. 

The  cruise  was  unique  In  that  guests  of 
the  ship's  crew  were  allowed  to  make  the 
Journey  to  Hawaii.  Plfty-flve  guests  were  In- 
structed In  shipboard  routine  and  drills,  and 
witnessed  air  operations,  gunnery  and  replen- 
ishment evolutions. 

Ticonderoga  returned  to  her  homeport  on 
September  26th  to  spend  a  month  In  prep- 
aration for  another  ASW  exercise,  UPTIDE 
IIIB,.  and  the  recovery  of  the  ApoUo  17  As- 
tronauts In  December. 
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UPTIDE  IIIB,  a  ten  day  ASW  exercise  with 
units  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  was  held  in  South- 
em  California  waters  from  October  30- 
November  8.  On  24  November.  Ticonderoga 
sailed  for  Hawaii  and  then  the  American 
Samoan  recovery  area  of  the  Apollo  17  Lunar 
Mission.  On  December  19th.  she  added  an- 
other page  to  her  long  history  by  recovering 
Astronauts  Eugene  V.  Cernan,  Ronald  E. 
Evans,  and  Harrison  H.  Schmltt,  Americans 
final  scheduled  mission  to  the  moon. 

The  flrst  three  months  of  1973  again  found 
TICO  providing  the  needed  deck  time  for 
carrter  qualifications.  During  the  ten  day  at 
sea  periods  each  month.  TICO  logged  3.985 
arrested  landings,  while  working  with  397 
pUots  from  over  23  squadrons  with  eight  dif- 
ferent types  of  aircraft.  Ln  March  It  was  an- 
nv^unced  Ticonderoga  had  won  the  Battle  "E" 
for  the  flrst  time  since  converting  to  a  CVB 
In  1969, 

In  early  January  1973,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  announced  that  Ticonderoga 
would  be  decommissioned.  Before  that  fate- 
ful event  however,  she  was  tasked  as  the  first 
Primary  Recovery  Ship  of  America's  neweet 
space  exploration  series  .  .  .  SKYLAB 
^^'ch  she  accomplished  by  retrieving  the 
SKTLAB  n  Astronauts  Conrad.  Kerwin,  and 
Weltz  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  22  June 
1973,  750  miles  Southwest  of  San  Diego.  Upon 
her  return  to  San  Diego  on  24  June  1973.  she 
began  preparations  for  decommissioning:  a 
major  task  with  a  reduced  crew,  which  is 
finalized  with  this  ceremony  today. 

A  ship  that  has  known  the  Inflictions  of 
war  and  the  glory  of  victory  is  being  laid  to 
rest  with  the  dignity  and  honor  which  she 
so  Justly  deserves  for  her  three  decades  of 
service.  She  was  bom  of  metaJ  with  the  ef- 
forts and  sweat  of  man  but  never  knew  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  man;  only  at  the  hands  of 
time  and  strenuous  service. 


COMMIT^TY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973  INTRO- 
DUCED 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF    PEN.NSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with 
my  colleague  and  dLstingulshed  chairman 
of  the  House  Public  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, Paul  Rogers,  I  am  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  revise  and  extend  a  highly  suc- 
cessful Federal  program — the  Commun- 
ity Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

As  my  colleagues  are  of  course  aware, 
the  administration  is  proposing  to  termi- 
nate the  Federal  CMHC  program,  as  well 
as  many  other  health  care  programs,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  no  longer  afford  to  foot  the 
bill.  Last  June  the  Congress  extended  the 
CMHC  act  for  1  year,  along  with  many 
other  health  programs  to  give  us  time  to 
examine  these  programs  carefully  and 
determine  the  best  course  of  action.  This 
bill  Is  a  result  of  a  careful  look  at  the 
CMHC  program  and  I  believe  when  the 
facts  are  examined  closely  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  foot  the  bill  for  community  mental 
health  centers. 

The  CMHC  program  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  392  fully  operational 
community  mental  health  centers  which 
provide  comprehensive  mental  health 
services  to  a  specified  geographic  areai, 
termed  catchment  area.  Another  48  agen- 
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cles  have  received  Federal  grants  under 
the  program,  but  are  not  yet  opera- 
tional. Under  the  original  CMHC  act, 
seed  money  has  fc>een  made  available  for 
a  8-year  period  to  enable  centers  to  get 
off  the  groimd.  Our  experience  with  the 
program  indicates  that  many  centers  can 
become  fully  self-supporting  at  the  end 
of  this  8-year  period,  but  that  many 
others  cannot  unless  they  were  to  cut 
back  on  services  to  their  community. 

Community  care  for  the  mentally  111 
has  proved  highly  successful.  The  popu- 
lation in  our  large — often  dingy  and  out- 
dated— State  mental  hospitals  has  t>een 
cut  in  half  since  1957,  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  Federal  program.  There  Is  exam- 
ple after  example  that  in  an  area  served 
by  a  federally  funded  center  operating 
lor  3  or  more  years,  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  to  a  State  mental  hos- 
pital Is  dramatically  lower  than  in  other 
areas.  In  those  areas  sened  by  a  Federal 
CMHC  treatment  Ls  always  readily  avail- 
able close  to  the  patient's  home.  The 
great  ma,jorlty  of  CMHC  patients  can 
continue  to  work  and  be  productive  mem- 
bers of  society  while  under  care.  This  not 
only  saves  the  tax  payer  monev;  but 
makes  rehabilitation  that  much  easier. 

Indeed  In  proposing  the  termination  of 
Federal  support  the  administration  has 
stressed  the  success  of  community  care, 
and  the  need  to  continue  communltv 
mental  health  centers.  The  administra- 
tion \iews  the  CMHC  program  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  and 
workability  of  community  mental  health 
care,  yet  now  proposes  to  abandon  the 
roughly  900  catchment  areas  in  the  coun- 
try which  have  no  federally  funded 
CMHC.  Administration  oCBcials  have 
even  called  the  program  'inequitable" 
because  "people  .-served  by  the  federally 
funded  centers  receive  better  care  than 
the  rest  of  the  Nation." 

At  the  very  same  time,  ho'w-ever.  the 
administration    Is    proposing    that    we 
begin  to  initiate  a  system  of  national 
health  insurance  to  pronde  everj-  Ameri- 
can with  the  resources  to  enable  him  to 
receive  all  necessarj-  health  care  regard- 
less of  cost.  Although  there  are  many 
different  proposals  In  the  Congress  on 
how  to  finance  and  operate  such  a  system 
they  all  share  one  common  problem — 
they  will  be  highly  inflationary  If  we  do 
not  build  in  assurances  that  the  most 
economical   and   effective   treatment   is 
available.  We  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the 
medicare  program,  where  costs  to  the 
Federal  Grovemment  have  escalated,  but 
older  Americans  still  pay  about  the  same 
percentage  of  their  Income  for  health 
care  as  they  did  prior  to  enactment  of 
the     program.     In     enacting     national 
health   insurance   we   must   learn   from 
this  experience.  We  need  a  system  of  care 
before  we  invest  more  private  and  Fed- 
eral dollars  in  health  delivery  services. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  do  two  things. 
First,    It    would    improve    the    Federal 
CMHC  progrtim  by  making  very  specific 
requirements  of  all  centers,  which  I  will 
explain  in  more  detail  shortly.  Second. 
it  is  designed  specifically  to  Insure  that 
once  a  system  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance Is  available,  we  will  have  In  the 
mental  health  area  a  fully  comprehen- 
sive system  of  care  with  built-in  cost 
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and  quality  control  mechanisms,  with  a 
full  range  of  services  readily  accessible 
to  all  which  Is  linked — to  the  maximum 
extent  possible — with  other  health  and 
social  service  agencies  in  the  community, 
and  which  offers  both  active  treatment 
and  preventive  services.  In  this  way.  I 
beUeve  we  can  build  a  cost-efflclent 
mental  health  care  system,  which  Is 
responsive  to  our  needs  and  which  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  treatment  to  all 
our  citizens. 

We  have  examined  the  operation  of 
the  CMHC  program  very  closely.  Al- 
though the  system  Is,  as  the  administra- 
tion has  stated,  workable  and  effective, 
there  are  clearly  some  areas  which  need 
Improvement.  Some  centers  have  been 
more  innovative  than  others,  some  pro- 
vide far  more  comprehensive  services, 
some  have  made  great  efforts  to  in- 
tegrate their  program  with  the  existing 
State  mental  hospital  system  and  other 
health  care  agencies:  some  have  not. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today, 
then,  builds  upon  the  experience  gained 
in  these  centers  over  the  last  10  years 
or  so,  to  insure  that  centers  funded  from 
now  on  will  be  as  good  as  we  can  make 
them. 

First,  the  bill  defines  for  the  first  time 
in  very  specific  language  what  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  should  be. 
It  requires  a  program  responsive  to  the 
community's  needs,  a  system  for  peer  re- 
view, coordination  with  the  State  men- 
tal hospital  system,  health  maintenance 
organizations,  the  courts,  the  police  de- 
partment and  other  health  and  social 
services  agencies  and  much  more. 

Second,  to  agencies  which  meet  the 
required  definitions  in  the  bill  short- 
term  Federal  operating  support — 5  years 
for  most  centers,  and  8  years  for  centers 
serving  poverty  areas — that  is  initial 
operation  grants,  would  be  available. 
These  grants  are  seed  money,  to  assist 
the  centers  in  their  first  years  of  opera- 
tion, before  they  can  generate  signihcant 
revenue  from  other  sources,  particularly 
third  party  payments  and  fees.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  many,  perhaps  most,  of 
these  centers  could  become  fully  self- 
supporting  even  without  a  system  of  na- 
tional health  insurance. 

Third.  Federal  financial  assistance 
would  be  available  for  acquisition  and 
renovation  of  facilities.  Previously,  the 
law  provided  funds  for  construction  of 
facilities,  but  we  believe  that  most  cen- 
ters could  make  more  me  of  existing 
facilities  in  their  area. 

Some  centers  have  made  a  point  of 
acquiring  existing  buildings  in  their  com- 
munity—store fronts  and  other  highly 
visible  facilities.  This  is  both  far  less 
expensive,  and  often  less  forbidding  to 
the  patient  than  a  large  brand  new 
building.  This  bill,  based  on  the  exper- 
ience of  these  centers,  requires  all  cen- 
ters to  acquire  exisUng  facilities,  rather 
than  build  new  facilities  wherever  feasi- 
ble. In  those  areas  where  the  Secretary 
determines  there  is  no  alternative,  new 
construction  would  still  be  funded  under 
this  bill. 

Fourth,  the  bill  requires  all  CMHCs  to 
provide  specialized  and  comprehensive 
programs  for  children,  the  elderly,  alco- 
holics and  drug  addicts  In  order  to  re- 
ceive any  support  under  the  operational 
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grant  program.  Under  the  current  law 
these  programs  are  encouraged  through 
special   categorlal   grants    Once    again, 
some  centers  have  made  great  efforts  to 
provide  such  services,  but  many  are  fall- 
ing short  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas. 
This  bill  could  very  significantly  improve 
services  to  these  groups  and  particularly 
to  children  and  elderly  persons,  while  re- 
ducing large  amounts  of  costly  red  tape. 
Fifth,  a  program  of  Federal  capitation 
support  and  matching  for  fees  received 
for  consultation  and  education  programs 
is  included.  Each  CMHC  which  has  re- 
ceived a  Federal  operating  grant  under 
this  bill  or  staffing  grant  under  the  cur- 
rent law  would  be  eligible  beginning  in 
the  last  year  of  their  grant  for  f\  capita- 
tion payment  for  consultation  and  edu- 
cation services.  In  addition,  an  Incentive 
grant  would  provide  matching  for  reve- 
nue  from   consultation   and   education 
services  which  the  center  is  able  to  gen- 
erate by  selling  its  CiiE  services  to  other 
agencies  In  the  community.  These  pro- 
grams reach  into  the  school  systems,  the 
courts,  the  police  departments  and  other 
agencies  which  have  contact  with  mem- 
bers of  the  public  in  order  to  enable 
agency  personnel  to  identify  and  better 
handle  mental  health  problems  them- 
selves, and  to  educate  them  about  the 
CMHCs  services.  These  are  a  vital  part 
of  the  CMHC  program,  and  one  which  It 
Is  hard  for  the  center  to  finance  from 
non-Federal  services. 

Sixth,  for  already  existing  centers 
which  are  unable  to  continue  to  provide 
comprehensive  services  without  Federal 
assistance,  the  bill  provides  for  special 
financial  distress  grants.  We  feel  that  It 
Is  imperative  to  keep  these  centers  op- 
erating, and  providing  all  of  the  services 
needed  by  their  community,  until  such 
time  as  a  system  of  national  health  in- 
surance becomes  operational.  There  are 
a  number  of  existing  centers— most  in 
poverty  areas — which  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  were  Federal  support  to  be 
cut  off  completely.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  so  shortsighted  as  to  let  this  happen 
Despite  HEW  assurances  there  is  sim- 
ply no  evidence  to  support  their  conten- 
tion that  States  and  localities  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funding  in  all  the 
necessary  ln.stances. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  stress  that  this 
bill  is  not  merely  a  continuation  of  an 
existing  categorical  grant  program  which 
has  had  limited  success.  The  CMHC  Act 
has  been  amazingly  successfiil.  It  is  en- 
couraging a  comprehensive  svstem  of 
care  for  the  mentally  ill— an  essential 
first  step  before  we  provide  national 
health  Insurance.  It  has  resulted  in 
highly  innovative  and  very  successful 
programs  which,  as  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated,  have  saved  the  tax  payer 
money.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  toss 
the  program  aside  and  turn  the  clock 
back  more  than  a  decade  in  the  hopes 
that  states  and  localities  will  now  sup- 
port the  development  of  CMHCs.  The 
ten  percent  of  our  population  estimated 
to  be  in  need  of  mental  health  care  In 
any  one  year  deserve  better  than  that.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced today  will  meet  the  aspirations  of 
the  American  people  for  a  responsible 
approach   to  public  health,   and   that, 
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building  upon  the  exp- rience  of  the  past, 
we  can  construct  a  sounder,  better  man- 
aged and  superior  community  mental 
health  program  for  all  Americans. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  ON  METRIC 
CONVERSION 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAiarORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  IS.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee  is 
a  bill  dealing  with  conversion  to  the  met- 
ric system  of  measurement  by  the  United 
States.  Many  voices  have  been  raised  in 
opposition  to  this  measure  because  of 
the  costs  seen  to  be  Involved  in  conver- 
sion, especially  for  the  laborer. 

However,  the  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  to  en- 
courage on  a  voluntary  basis  what  must 
ultimately  happen  If  we  are  to  move 
forcefully  into  the  world  market.  As  our 
participation  in  the  world  marketplace 
expands,  the  need  for  standardization  of 
measurements  will  become  more  and 
more  necessar>'.  The  early  need  for  such 
a  move  on  our  part  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

Following  Is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  November  December  Issue  of 
Pacific  Business  which  indicates  there 
are  certain  Immediate  economic  benefits 
which  may  result  from  conversion  that 
should  be  considered.  I  commend  the 
article  to  my  colleagues: 

MXTRIC  SySTXM — MrNIMIZINO  THE  CosT 

or  CoNvnsiON 
(By  JohnNast) 

A  major  problem  confronting  many  Amer- 
ican Industries  as  the  United  States  pre- 
pares to  go  metric  Is  how  can  the  cost  of 
the  metric  conversion  be  minimized?  British 
experience  clearly  Indicates  that  more  than 
enough  dollars  can  be  saved  by  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  metrica- 
tion to  offset  the  direct  cost  of  conversion. 

The  official  policy  of  the  British  program 
on  cost  conversion  was  to  "let  costs  He  where 
they  faU."  A  most  surprising  fact  Is  that  most 
cost  studies  of  company  conversion  programs 
demonstrated  a  significant  savings  within 
five  to  ten  years  of  the  changeover.  The  In- 
herent opportunities  of  metric  conversion 
were  plainly  set  forth  in  a  paper  presented 
by  L.  Summer  to  the  American  Ordinance 
Association.  Engineering  Data  Management 
Section.  May.  1971.  Mr.  Sumner  was  then 
Deputy  Director  of  Standardization  for  the 
British  Ministry  of  Defense.  He  cited  ex- 
amples where  application  of  the  principles 
of  standardization  and  an  Industrial  en- 
gineering approach  known  as  Oroup  Tech- 
nology provided  significant  Increases  In  pro- 
ductivity. In  some  cases,  the  Increases  were 
as  much  as  400  to  500%. 

Many  British  advocate  the  philosophy  that 
metrication  oCers  the  best  opportunity  since 
the  Industrial  revolution  to  review  Industrial 
practices  and  standards  and  make  a  fresh 
start.  The  disruption  caused  by  changing 
standards  and  Introducing  new  product* 
provides  an  opportunity  to  streamline  pro- 
cedures and  Implement  cost  savings  through- 
out Industry. 

One  area  of  greatest  potential  savings  is 
standardization  itself.  ThU  Includes  con- 
sideration of  the  application  of  standardisa- 
tion principles  to  product  design  and  changes 
of  engineering  standards. 
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Among  the  fundamental  principles  of 
standardization  Is  variety  reduction  or  ra- 
tionalization. It  is  also  known  as  the 
•  mini- max  '  approach  to  product  design,  or 
the  minimum  number  of  variations  to  fulfill 
the  maximum  number  of  applications.  The 
product  should  be  designed  and  broken 
down  Intv  its  elemental  com^^ionents  or 
.assemblies  such  that  there  l.s  maximum  poa- 
siblllty  of  multiple  use  of  components  and 
.<\.<>semblles  and  maximum  Qexlblilty  In  meet- 
ing consumer  requirements  or  future  require- 
ments. 

Modul.ir  design,  design  for  multiple  appll- 
::itlona.  design  of  composite  parts,  and  appll- 
ation  of  the  Renard  series  of  preferred  num- 
je.'-s  are  some  of  the  standardization  tech- 
niques used  by  design  to  reduce  the  number 
of  parts  Introduced  Into  new  designs. 

In  one  company  applying  these  prmciples, 
two  series  of  dlaphrap.ii  valves  were  designed 
with  a  60^,  reduction  of  parts.  Six  cores  and 
eleven  bodies  were  us^d  for  one  line  of  eleven 
-i7«s.  By  adding  four  extra  bodies,  the  range 
f  sizes  was  expanded  to  Include  valves 
nble  to  compete  In  a  totally  different  market. 
In  a  recent  program  to  design  new  engines 
to  power  shlp)S  of  the  British  Navy,  It  was 
determined  that  only  three  sizes  of  engines 
were  necessary  since  they  could  be  used  in 
various  combinations  to  power  any  typ<>  of 
ship  In  the  fleet.  Other  studies  have  shown 
a  reduction  of  15  to  30%  In  the  number  of 
parts  used  In  a  product  and  a  reduction  of 
40  to  76r'c  In  the  number  of  different 
fasteners. 

The  effect  of  these  economies  la  more 
far  reaching  than  generaly  understood.  A 
savings  In  the  number  of  different  parts 
reduces  the  coct  of  design,  manufacturing 
planning,  tool  engineering,  setup  time.  In- 
ventory control  storage  and  maintenance 
A  greater  quantity  of  each  part  required  by 
multiple  use  establishes  a  larger  nvimber  of 
parts  to  write  off  one-time  engineering  and 
tooling  costs  and  often  can  establish  a  large 
enough  quantity  to  Justify  the  use  of  lower- 
cost,  high  production  techniques.  Fewer 
purchases  of  greater  quantities  of  parts  also 
adds  to  dollar  savings. 

CHANCE  or  ENOINETRINO  STANDARDS 

Metrication  not  only  Involves  changing 
Inches  and  pounds  to  mllllm.eters  and  kilo- 
grams but  also  Includes  developing  and 
adopting  an  entirely  new  system  of  engineer- 
ing standards  which  should  also  be  Inter- 
natlonally-reoognlzed  standards.  A  company 
must  know  what  standards  are  Involved  and 
what  American  policy  Is  In  regard  to  their 
adoption. 

The  main  priority  Involving  metrication 
on  a  national  level  is  the  revision  of  all  meas- 
urement sensitive  standards  to  use  metric 
units.  This  Is  being  accomplished  now  by 
many  who  are  applying  the  most  appropri- 
ate of  four  approaches  to  their  operations. 
The  approai:be«  are:  soft  conversion  (chang- 
ing  Inch  dimensions  to  millimeter  equiva- 
lents or  adding  millimeter  equivalents), 
adopting  ISO  (International  Organization  for 
Standardization)  or  lEC  (International 
Electro-technical  Commission)  standards, 
modifying  ISO  or  lEC  standards  (usually  by 
deletion  of  non -preferred  sizes),  or  generat- 
ing totally  new  standards  based  on  the  most 
up-to-date  technology. 

Many  Inch-based  designs  In  areas  of  tech- 
nology dominated  by  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  have  been  converted  to  metric 
units  and  adopted  as  International  stand- 
ards. Among  these  are  standards  for  oil 
drllltng  and  refining  equipment,  electronic 
design  and  components  and  automobile 
tires.  Among  the  metric  staiidards  used  In 
the  United  States  are  some  which  have  been 
converted  to  Inch  dimensions,  such  as  ball 
bearings,  without  many  users  being  aware 
that  they  are  metric  designs.  Standards  with- 
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In    these   categories    need    only   to   be   redl- 
niensloned  for  use  In  a  Metric  America. 

One  caution  has  been  repeated  through- 
out Oreat  Britain  during  Its  metric  conver- 
sion which  American  industry  would  be  wise 
to  remember.  Avoid  changing  standards  un- 
less the  new  standard  is  technologically 
superior  or  unlew.  it  offers  significant  Im- 
provements In  international  acceptance  and 
Is  at  least  technoK-gically  equivalent.  This 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  threaded-fastener 
controversy.  The  ISO  Metric  Xl^read  is  con- 
sidered Inferior  by  many  to  the  Uiilfled  Inch 
Thread  which  U  also  an  ISO  standard.  So 
rather  than  adopt  an  inferior  standard,  the 
Industrial  Fastener  Institute  developed  an 
Optimum  Metric  Thread. 

V.S.    PARTICIPATION    KSEBMTIAL 

For  some  time,  some  Industrialists  In  the 
United  States  have  felt  that  the  ISO  and 
lEC  do  not  reflect  American  practices.  This 
feeling  exists  mainly  because  American  In- 
dustry has  complacently  ignored  the  need 
to  take  part  In  international  standardiza- 
tion because  of  a  superior  attitude  result- 
ing from  American  domination  of  world 
trade.  Recent  losses  in  export  markets,  how. 
ever,  suggest  that  this  domination  is  no 
longer  true.  Mr.  OUe  Sturen,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  ISO  and  several  staff  engineers  of  lEC 
have  stated  that  American  participation  In 
the  metric  conversion  Is  not  only  desired 
but  essential  to  faclllatlng  world  trade. 


FUEL/ENERGY  CRISIS;  THE  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  THE  NATION'S 
INLAND  WATER  TRANSPORT 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'^S 
Thursday,  November  15,  1973 

Mrs.  SULLR^AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  I  feel  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  speak  out  on  one  aspect 
of  the  Nation's  energy/fuel  shortage, 
which  I  believe  unfortunately  has  been 
too  long  ignored  in  the  mounting  dialog 
on  this  subject.  We  hear  almost  daily 
of  the  impact  of  the  impending  fuel 
shortages  on  various  segments  of  the 
economy  and  various  transportation 
modes.  I  believe,  however,  not  enough 
has  been  said  concerning  the  all-im- 
portant role  played  in  the  fuel/ energy 
crisis  by  our  vital  and  growing  inland 
water  transport  industry,  which  serves 
essentially  the  great  heartland  of  the 
Nation,  the  Midwest. 

Last  winter  inland  water  carrier  com- 
panies operating  in  the  Midwest  began 
to  experience  ever  increasing  difficulties 
in  securing  adequate  supplies  of  fuel. 
Principally  they  used  No.  2  fuel  oil; 
this  is  the  very  same  middle  distillate 
that  is  used  to  heat  homes  and  is  used 
by  other  vital  public  service  institutions. 
As  early  as  the  spring  of  this  year,  water 
carrier  industry  spokesmen  were  urging 
the  administration,  and  the  Congress,  to 
take  more  forceful  action  in  this  area. 
They  contended  that  good  public  policy 
required  that  the  declsiomnaking  in  the 
important  area  of  allocation  not  be  left 
to  the  whlm.s  of  the  individual  oil  com- 
pany suppliers,  but  the  Government 
should  play  an  appropriate  role  in  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest.  Con- 
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sistently,  the  inland  water  carriers  urged 
a  course  of  action  which  could  have  es- 
tablished a  priority  system  or  an  alloca- 
tion of  production  program  for  the  vari- 
ous petroleum  fuels. 

As  we  begin  the  winter  season  this 
year,  the  situation  has  worsened  consid- 
erably; prices  for  fuel  have  gone  up 
weekly  and  suppliers,  responding  to  the 
Governments  belated  action  taken  just 
2  weeks  ago.  have  advised  carriers  that 
they  will  now  be  limited  to  60  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  supplies  of  fuel  they  received 
in  calendar  year  1972. 

Little  or  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  fuel  oil  users  who  were  not  in  busi- 
ness In  1972.  Additionally,  there  is  a 
totally  Insuiequate  and  highly  question- 
able formula  for  those  users  who  have 
new  equipment  to  operate.  This  weak 
feature  of  the  -administration's  program 
will  work  a  particular  hardship  on  the 
inland  water  carriers  since  they  have 
experienced  and  are  continuing  to  exper- 
ience massive  growth.  New  and  impor- 
tant towing  companies  have  been  formed 
since  1972  and  highly  valued  old  line 
firms  are  monthly  adding  new  and  more 
efiBcient  equipment.  As  an  example,  both 
the  Valley  Line  Co.  and  Federal  Barge 
Lines.  Inc.,  of  my  city  of  St.  Louis,  will 
shortly  add  to  their  existing  fleet  brand 
new  10.000-horsepower  towing  vessels. 
There  is  absolutely  no  adequate  pro- 
vision in  the  administration's  announced 
program  for  providing  fuel  for  this 
valued  new  and  more  efBcient  equip- 
ment. 

The  shortages  that  occurred  last  year 
caused  tie-ups  in  several  of  our  major 
inland  port  cities  and  on  the  waterways 
vital  to  such  important  manufacturmg 
centers  as  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Detroit.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  towns  are  providing  energy  re- 
sources and  their  stoppage  or  delay  In 
route  further  contributes  to  the  short- 
ages felt  throughout  all  affected  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  Petroleum  and 
its  various  derivatives,  as  well  as  coal, 
rank  1  and  3  respectively  among  the 
most  significant  bulk  cargoes  moved  by 
water  transport  on  the  inland  waterway 
system.  Any  curtailments  in  the  full 
flow  of  these  commodities  result  in  a 
multiplier-like  effect  which  can  not  only 
impair  basic  manufacturing  and  electric 
power  generation,  but  also  other  essen- 
tial modes  of  transportation  which  serve 
the  Nation's  needs.  Thus,  the  availability 
of  fuel  to  power  vessels  of  our  ntal  in- 
land water  transport  industry  is  of  para- 
mount Important  to  the  entire  national 
transportation  picture. 

The  water  transportation  Industry 
presently  carries  some  16  percent  of  the 
Nation's  freight  expre-ssed  in  terms  of 
ton  miles  of  cargo  transported.  It  per- 
forms this  feat  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  Nation's  freight  bill.  For 
this  reason  alone,  it  would  appear  imper- 
ative to  maintain  water  transportation 
at  its  maximum  output  to  sustain  a 
healthy  economy.  Examination  of  the 
fuel  asage  of  all  transportation  shows 
that  the  energy  crisis  will  be  magnified 
and  intensified  if  water  transportation 
suffers  any  loss  of  fuel  needed  to  perform 
its  task. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Rand  Corp. 
clearly  shows  that  water  transportation 
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Is  the  most  efficient  method  for  moving 
freight  w-hen  conservation  of  energy  Is 
the  prime  consideration.  The  study  shows 
that  water  transportation  utilizes  only 
two-thirds  as  much  energy  per  ton  mile 
as  the  next  most  efficient  means,  raU 
transportation.  The  following  energy  ex- 
penditures per  ton  mile  are  revealed 
Water— 500  Btu's;  rail— 750  Btu's;  pipe- 
line—1.850  Btu's;  truck- 2,400  Btu's; 
and  air— 6,300  Btu's. 

About  96  percent  of  all  transporta- 
tion energy  comes  from  petroleum  prod- 
ucts which  are  In  critically  short  sup- 
ply. If  we  apply  the  above  figures  to  the 
Nations  freight  movements,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  water  segment  becomes  ap- 
Pfirent. 
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greater  fuel  shortage  if  water  trans- 
portation is  curtailed  In  any  way.  The 
message  is  clearer;  if  we  are  to  avoid 
higher  transportation  costs,  greater  air 
pollution  and  an  intensified  fuel  crunch, 
the  country  will  have  to  assure  itself  that 
Its  vessels  keep  operating.  The  only  way 
this  can  be  done  Is  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  fuel. 


NATION   3AFEST   WHEN   MEDIA   ON 
THE    JOB 


INTERCITY  U.S.  FREIGHT  MOVEMENTS 


Per-  Gal- 
cent  Ton  lon$> 
of  total  Ton      miUs.  of  fu«<     Percent 
freight  milej.          pgc  uied.     of  total 
nwved  biyionj     pllon  billions          fuel 

*>!«' 1S.9  302  Vt  1.10  5.07 

2*''. <1.0  780  183  4.?6  23.  M 

?'P«''« 21.6  411  74  5.55  30  60 

![>"* 21.3  404  57  7.09  M05 

*'' .2  3  22  .15  M 

T»W 100.0      1.900         105      18.15      100.00 

'  tjprejied  as  equ  vilent  lallons  of  No.  2  diesH  fuel. 

The    above    comparisons    show    that 
water  transportation  moves  Its  16  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  freight  while  burn- 
ing only  6  percent  of  the  total  fuel  sup- 
ply. The  water  mode  is  about  three  times 
as  frugal  in  energy  use  as  the  rest  of  the 
freight  transportation  group  combined 
Significantly.   It   Is   Interesting  to   note 
that  a  water  shipment  uses  only  27  per- 
cent of  the  fuel  per  ton  mile  that  a  pipe- 
line does.  Clearly  this  kind  of  analysis 
is   vital    when    considering   the    energy 
cast  of  transportation  in  the  situation 
facing  the  Nation.  Moreover,  recogniz- 
ing that  over  60  percent  of  all  move- 
ments on  the  Inland  waterway  system 
are  directly  involved  In  the  production 
of  energy,  it  becomes  even  more  short- 
sighted to  hamper  or  restrict  the  water 
transport   industry's   fuel  supply. 

Of  almost  equal  slgniflcance  Is  the  re- 
lationship  of   Inland   water   transport's 
energy  efBclency  to  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  The  environmental /energy 
conservation     Implications     of     water 
transport  are  most  interesting.  By  burn- 
ing   less    fuel    per    ton    mile    in    areas 
normally  far  removed  from  dense  popula- 
tions,  air   and   noise   pollution   is   vir- 
tually elimanated.   Since   water   trans- 
portation consumes  only  one  third  as 
much  energy  per  ton-mile  as  all  other 
transport  methods  combined.  It  is  logical 
to  assume  that  It  pollutes  less.  Actually 
since  most  water  freight  is  moved  by 
vessels  propelled  by  large  diesel  engines 
with  low  specific  poUutlon  levels,  the  pic- 
ture Is  much  better  than  would  be  ex- 
pected and  water  transportation's  emis- 
sion  total   is  far  lower  than  one-third 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  transportaUon 
industry. 

Summing  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  tow- 
boats  and  ships  must  have  the  fuel 
needed  to  keep  this  most  vital  Industry 
operating.  The  Nation  will  suffer  with 
higher  costs,  more  air  poUutlon  and  a 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nothing  Is  more  disconcerting 
than  to  read  the  few  letters  which  have 
arrived  In  my  office  claiming  that  all  of 
the  President's  troubles  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Nation's  media. 

This  is  a  self-serving  false  accusation 
embellished  by  the  President's  own  state- 
ments and  those  of  his  closest  advisers. 
Yet  many  Americans  are  willing  to  be- 
lleve  that  there  would  be  no  Watergate, 
no  ITT  or  milk  dealers  gifts,  no  im- 
poundments, "plumbers."  and  that  we 
would  still  have  Spiro  Agnew  in  the 
White  House  if  the  Nation's  electronic 
and  writing  news  people  would  only  shut 
up. 

Any  Intelligent  Individual  knows  this 
is  not  the  case  and  in  fact  the  needs  of 
our  democracy  are  best  served  by  an 
aggressive  news  media.  It  was  no  acci- 
dent that  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  preserved  the  right  of  free 
speech.  The  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
country  knew  the  importance  of  this 
basic  freedom  to  speak  and  write  one's 
will. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  put  into 
the  RECORD  at  this  time,  a  column  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor  which  recently  appeared 
In  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor's 
sentiments  concerning  a  free  press. 
The  article  follows; 
Whin  Pttbuc  ItrrotiuxD.  Natiow  Sat* 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
Countless    tmlllona   agree    with    President 
Nlxon'8  press  conference  criticism  of  televi- 
sion  and   the   press.   Obvious,   many   In   the 
media  are  out  to  get  him. 
But  a  truism  still  applies: 
If  the  media  grow   weak  or  soft,  or  su- 
pUiely  petromze  any  government  in  power 
the  public  is  Imperiled. 

Pacts  affecting  the  public  Interest  seldom 
speak  for  themselves.  They  must  be  sought. 
L«t  the  pubUc  know  the  truth  and  the  coun- 
try Ls  safe. 

The  Behlsiun  Rock  on  the  road  to  Babylon 
carries  an  Uiacrlptlon:  "The  Reign  of  the 
Lie."  It  was  inscribed  by  Darius  the  Great 
Darius  asserted  he  had  destroyed  the  lie. 
He  hadn't  and  doing  so  remain*  the  task  of 
the  media  today. 

But  this  Is  not  easy.  And  It  la  certainly  not 
a  question  of  Democrau  or  Republicans. 

Once  the  politicians  cap  fits  a  man  In 
public  office  he  usually  wears  it  In  his  special 
way— never  quite  free,  never  entirely  open 
never  quite   what  you  expect  htm   to  be. 

Moat  politicians  know  that.  especlaUy 
through  the  power  of  TV.  people  can  hold  a 
fantasy    so   stubbornly    that    It    becomes    a 
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reality.  Many  politicians  pay  more  attention 
to  their  "Image  making"  than  to  the  realities 
With  their  intensified  manipulation  of  TV 
they  create  their  im.^pe  and  contrive  the 
public's  favor  Their  actuaj  lack  of  wisdom 
substance   and   IntetTlty   hardly  emerges 

They  grow  abstracted  into  some  private 
world  of  their  own  where  the  end  Justtfles 
the  means  and  where  the  word  "lie"  stops 
being  a  lie. 

Usually  when  a  politician  has  something 
eelf-servlng  to  say  he  will  telephone  news- 
men even  in  the  middle  of  the  night — reaoy 
and  eager  to  talk. 

With  this  goes  the  newsman's  accept- 
ance of  the  "leak."  It  lays  some  unsUted 
obligation  on  the  reporter.  It  Is.  of  course 
never  put  In  so  many  w-ords.  But  there  it 
Is  Just  the  same. 

But  If  that  politician  has  something  to 
hide  the  newsmen  can't  find  him  with  a 
brace  of  bloodhounds 

The   whole    subject    inevitably    involves 

or  Is  made  to  involve — the  right  of  privacy. 
And  Richard  &C  Nixon  himself  had  a  ring- 
side seat  In  a  U.8.  Supreme  Court  decision 
regarding  It. 

Mr.   Nixon   appeared    before    the   Supreme 
Court  only  once.   The  case    (HUls   vs.   Time 
Inc.)     dealt    with    what    JiisUces    Louis    d' 
Brandels  and  Samuel  Warren  called  in  1890 
the  Individual's  "right  to   be  let  alone  " 

Mr.  Nixon  argued  the  case  with  great  sklil 
but  he  loet  the  case.  It  was  a  benchmark 
decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  extended  the  power 
o'  the  press,  which  absolved  Time.  Inc..  and 
diminished   the  right  erf  privacy. 

Democracy  is  difficult  to  maintain  because 
It  requires  the  active  participation — abun- 
danUy— of  able  and  seiness  public  servants, 
and  there  are  seldom  enough  for  that. 

Naturally  there  Is  a  dark  side  to  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

MUUons  de«paU-  of  the  Washington  politi- 
cal scene  because  of  the  opportimlsm  it 
entails,  the  hypocrisy  it  contains,  the  non- 
sense we  have  to  absorb  and  attempt  to  de- 
code, the  imponderable  question  of  real  per- 
sonalities as  against  the  public  "Images  "  the 
mediocrity  of  the  alternatives  offered— the 
improbabUlty  of  anything  that  could  honest- 
ly be  called  Inspiring  coming  to  pass. 

There  may  be  ahead  a  period  of  enforced 
patience  while  the  slow  process  of  revival 
takes  over  Its  part  In  the  trarLsformatlon. 
We  need  a  full  amount  of  stoicism  to  meet 
today's  general  decays  head-on. 
It  calls  for  creative  rejuvenation. 
But.  happUy,  we  can  take  heart.  This  has 
a  long,  inspiring  history  of  occurring  again 
and  again  in  the  United  Stotes. 


OIL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  M.^ssACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  IS,  1973 
Mr.  MOAKLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  peculiar  route 
by  which  this  Nation  has  been  brought 
to  the  brink  of  disaster.  The  energy 
crisis,  for  most  people,  is  a  rather  new 
thing.  There  had  been  little  discussion  of 
the  problems  facing  us  until  this  year, 
yet  It  Is  now  clear  that  we  have  been 
moving  steadily  toward  this  day  since 
the  American  oil  Industry  decided  10 
years  ago  to  stop  building  refineries  in 
the  United  States. 

The  American  consimier  has  been  told 
that  he  Is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
energy  crisis.  The  President  has  told  us 
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so;  the  oil  companies  are  spending  a  for- 
tune on  an  advertLsing  program  that  tells 
us  so.  But  the  story  simply  does  not  wsish. 
The  individual  consumer  is  directly  re- 
.■jponsible  for  a  third  of  the  Nation's 
energ>'  con.stimption;  even  a  mas.sive  25 
percent  reduction  In  consumer  consump- 
tion can  have  only  an  8  percent  impact 
on  total  national  consumption. 

Now  certainly,  in  a  crisis,  this  oppor- 
tunity for  savings  cannot  be  overlooked, 
but  much  more  miLst  be  done. 

In  recent  days,  Congress  has  taken 
Important  steps  to  deal  with  the  crisis. 
The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973.  produced  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  and  Power, 
chaired  by  my  dlstlngxiished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Macdonald,  is 
now  on  the  President's  desk. 

The  necessar>'  legislation  to  eiiable 
construction  to  begin  on  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  Ls  also  on  the  President's  desk. 
And  now^  we  are  preparing  legislation  to 
meet  his  request  for  emergency  powers 
to  deal  with  the  crisis. 

Given  that  there  Is  an  energy-  crisis, 
none  of  the  actions  we  have  taken  cotild 
be  considered  an  inappropriate  response, 
but  I  think  fair  questions  could  be  made 
about  the  amount  of  coordination  in- 
volved and  grave  questions  exist  In  re- 
gards to  the  wholesale  surrender  of  leg- 
islative responsibilities  to  a  I*resldcnt 
who  has  failed  to  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom or  sense  of  fairness  to  lise  these 
powers  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

NATIONAL  BNKKGY   POLICT 

In  order  to  control  nmaway  Inflation, 
this  Congress  gave  to  the  President 
broad,  comprehensive  powers  to  impose 
economic  controls.  The  President  has 
used  this  power  in  a  sporadic  flurry  of 
"on  again-off  again  "  controls  which  se- 
lectively ignored  or  treated  more  leni- 
ently the  three  most  serious  inflatlon- 
ar>'  pressures:  food,  rents,  and  Interest. 

In  this  period,  American  industry  has 
reaped  record  profits  while  the  individ- 
ual consumer  still  totters  on  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy. 

There  are  already  firm  indications 
that  the  President  will  equally  abuse  the 
powers  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  sim- 
ply not  consistent  with  the  record  to  as- 
sume that  allocations  will  be  made  un- 
til the  dog-eared  list  of  contributors  to 
the  Finance  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President  Is  carefully  reread. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances,  under  a 
President  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Congress  and  voters  alike,  a  wholesale 
unchecked  transfer  of  legislative  author- 
ity to  the  Executive  would  be  constitu- 
tionally unsound.  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  trust  our  constituents  have  placed 
In  us. 

This  Is  not  an  objection  to  the  legLsla- 
tion  before  us.  I  accept  the  energy  crisis 
as  an  existing  fact  with  which  the  Con- 
gress must  deal  promptly.  And  it  is  nec- 
essary in  the  current  situation  to  afford 
the  President  a  wide  range  of  powers  to 
Implement  a  national  energ>'  policy.  But 
It  is  Congress  which  must  establish  that 
policy.  And  this  we  have  not  yet  done. 

In  this  regard,  I  will  soon  introduce 
legislation  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Energy  Policy  which  would  be  charged 
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with  thoroughly  investigating  the  en- 
ergv-  needs  of  this  country  and  recom- 
mending to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
policy.  However,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
defer  this  legislation  If  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commimlcatlons  and  Power, 
which  hais  already  imdertaken  some 
work  in  this  area,  wishes  to  imdertake 
hearings  at  which  the  opinions  of  the 
administration,  the  power  industry,  oil 
refiner^,  consumer  groups,  and  environ- 
mentalists could  be  heard. 

Regardless  of  who  undertakes  the  in- 
vestigation, such  hearings  could  result  In 
a  clear  statement  of  national  policy 
which  verifies  and  estimates  the  extent 
of  the  energj'  crisis  and  which  proposes 
long-range  solutions  and  Interim  priori- 
ties. Such  a  statement  of  policy  would 
give  proper  balance  to  serious  concerns 
regarding  emplojTnent.  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  energy  needs  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  society  and  the  economy. 

TUB   OIL   INDtTSTKT 

An  area  of  serious  concern  Is  the  role 
this  administration  and  the  oil  indus- 
try* itself  have  played  in  the  onset  of  this 
energy*  crisis.  The  crisis  has  been  such  a 
bonanza  for  industrj-  that  many  of  us  are 
Inclined  to  view  the  entire  matter  with 
some  cj-nlclsm. 

This  crisis  has  proven  to  be  the  crow- 
bar with  which  Industry  is  attempting  to 
dislodge  a  generation  of  consumer  and 
envlrormiental  progress.  The  long  fight 
for  clean  air  is  to  be  given  up.  Governor 
Love  has  indicated  that  the  administra- 
tion wishes  to  relax  such  long-standing 
safeguards  as  conflict  of  interest  and 
antitrust  laws.  Oil  prices  have  been  al- 
lowed to  increase  without  any  proof  of 
increasing  costs.  Suddenly,  in  a  matter 
of  weeks,  industry  and  the  oil  compa- 
nies in  particular  get  everything  they 
have  clamored  for  without  success  for 
years. 

We  must  face  the  serious  possibility 
that  this  situation  exists  because  of 
manipulation  of  supplies  by  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

As  a  representative  of  hard-pressed 
New  England,  I  am  particularly  grateful 
for  recent  legislation  which  will  assure 
Massachusetts  of  equitable  treatment  in 
meeting  its  proportionally  higher  energ>' 
demands. 

The  President  already  has  certain 
powers  under  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  to  allocate  fuels  and  has  simply  not 
ased  those  powers.  Even  new  legislation 
will  come  to  nothing  unless  Congress  is 
prepared  to  force  the  President  to  act 
in  the  Nation's  best  interests. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  we  could  take  would  be  to  provide 
for  an  open  market  system  for  the  supply 
of  crude  oil.  A  group  of  oil  companies 
have  a  virtual  stranglehold  on  this 
Nation's  energ>'  supply.  Twenty  flrms 
control  94  percent  of  our  oil  reserves.  86 
percent  of  our  refining  capacity  and  79 
percent  of  all  gasoline  sales.  I  recently 
contacted  every  service  station  in  my  dis- 
trict and  learned  that,  in  the  Boston 
area,  major  firms  account  for  97  percent 
of  sales. 

This  control  of  a  single  important 
product  through  the  entire  marketing 
process  is  imparalleled.  This  cartel  of  oil 
companies  controls  our  oil  supply  from 
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the  well  to  your  gas  tanks  and  offers 
unique  opportunities  for  ruthless  manip- 
ulation of  supplies.  Many  experts  have 
pointed  out  that  we  may  be  dealing  with 
a  situation  deliberately  contnved  by 
the  major  oil  producers. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  only  way  to  open 
up  this  market  system  Is  to  require  oil 
refiners  to  divest  themselves  of  all  oil 
extraction  interests.  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing legislation  which  requires  all  re- 
finers to  divest  themselves  of  such  In- 
terest over  a  3 -year  period.  This  wiU  re- 
quire refineries  to  obtain  crude  oil  on  a 
free  open  market  far  less  subject  to 
manipulation.  This  Is  not  a  harsh  law; 
most  manufacturers  buy  their  raw  ma- 
terials on  a  free  market  and  this  has 
worked  to  their  benefit  and  the  benefit 
of  consumers  This  bill  will  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  their 
consideration  as  an  antitrust  measure. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  New 
Enpland  Congressional  Cauctis.  I  have 
written  to  President  Nixon  asking  that 
he  direct  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  Nation's 
indtistrtal  energy  needs  and  to  submit 
this  report  to  the  Congress  for  legislative 
action. 

In  this  trying  period  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  insure  that  our  fragile  economy  is 
not  further  harmed  by  administration 
mismanagement.  To  the  extent  we  are 
unable  to  prevent  economic  dislocations, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  offer  legislative 
remedies  to  economic  hardships  result- 
ing from  the  oil  shortage. 

We  are  awaiting  a  reply  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  I  tirge  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  join  u.s  in  this  request  to  provide 
information  which  will  be  needed  to  deal 
with  the  legislation  that  will  come  be- 
fore Congress. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

For  many  years,  while  the  energ>-  crisis 
continued  to  develop,  this  Nation  main- 
tained tight  oil  import  quotas.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  danger  of  shortages,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts  and  I  introduced 
legislation  to  require  suspension  of  oil 
Import  quotas.  We  acted  at  the  opening 
of  this  session,  but  the  President  did 
not  comply  until  the  situation  became 
critical. 

If  the  President  had  responded  faster, 
our  present  situation  would  be  far  less 
critical.  But  we  are  continuing  to  ship 
petroleum  produces  overseas  even  while 
we  reduce  speed  limits  and  discuss  ra- 
tioning. I  am  therefore  introducing  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  the  export  of  f>etroleum 
products  during  the  present  crisis. 

The  Arab  nations  have  seriously  ag- 
gravated the  present  crisis  worldwide  by 
iLsing  their  supplies  as  a  form  of  black- 
mail In  May.  I  joined  with  Mr  Young 
of  Alaska  in  proposing  that  the  President 
attempt  to  form  an  international  bar- 
gaining conference  of  oil  consuming  na- 
tions to  deal — through  a  umted  front — 
with  the  block  of  Arab  oil  producing  na- 
tions. The  economic  survival  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  Is  dependent  on  the  sale  of  oil 
to  an  even  greater  extent  than  we  are 
dependent  on  their  supplies. 

Yet  this  great  Nation  cowers  before 
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their  threats,  as  though  we  were  In  the 
weaker  position,  because  the  President 
puts  more  emphasis  on  detente  than  he 
does  on  heating  Boston  homes, 
nrc  KcoMOKiss 
The  central  Issue  before  us  now  Is  con- 
gressional response  to  the  President's 
energy  message.  I  think  that  Congress  Is 
going  to  have  to  exercise  the  leadership 
the  President  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
provide. 

When  the  Nation  needs  leadership  on 
the  entire  energy  question,  the  President 
goes  on  nationwide  TV  and  offers  a  batch 
of  remedies  anyone  of  us  could  have  sat 
down  at  the  kitchen  table  and  come  up 
with  a  year  ago.  His  message  communi- 
cated none  of  the  bold  Initiatives  that 
the  times  demand. 

Even  while  50-mile-per-hour  road 
signs  go  up  on  our  Nation's  highways. 
Detroit  is  continuing  to  build  cars  that 
can't  go  10  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasohne. 
No  proposal  has  been  made  to  encourage 
the  building  of  more  economical  cars. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  area  for 
potential  reductions  in  gasoline  con- 
sumption Is  through  mass  transporta- 
tion. The  automobile  is  routinely  used 
for  travel  when  public  transportation  is 
available.  This  is  true  for  commuting  and 
for  leisure  travel. 

It  is  in  response  to  this  wastefulness 
that  the  administration's  record  Is  most 
dismal.  The  President  would  be  unable 
to  point  to  a  single  Important  action  his 
administration  has  taken  to  encourage 
Americans  to  use  alternatives  to  the 
auto. 

I  am  planning  action  on  several  fronts 
to  dtel  with  this  problem. 

We  must  stabilize  and.  in  many  cases, 
reduce  the  cost  of  mass  transit  and  rail- 
roads to  encotirage  rail  commutation  and 
intercity  travel.  We  must  expand  and 
improve  service  to  encourage  people  to 
use  mass  transportation  facilities. 

In  this  regard,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  undertake  a  virtual  Marshall  plan  to 
salvage  public  transportaUon  which  has 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  utter  neglect. 
Our  grandparents  had  a  wider  choice  of 
trains  than  we  do  This  trend  must  be 
arrested  and  reversed.  It  wUl  be  expen- 
sive but  we  cannot  afford  inaction. 

I  will  also  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
vide tax  Incentives  to  offset  additional 
cost«  that  travelers  and  commuters  incur 
as  a  result  of  leaving  their  car  In  the 
garage  to  take  a  train. 

And.  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Urban  Mass  Transportation.  I  will 
support  legislation  to  improve  In-city 
tran-sportauon.  and  to  freeze  fares  on 
urban  mass  transit  systems  and  to  pro- 
vide any  needed  subsidies. 

It  is  possible  that  all  of  us  In  Con- 
gress have  faced  no  greater  challenge 
than  that  now  before  us.  The  wisdom  and 
fairness  with  which  we  accept  that  re- 
sponsibility will  pay  an  important  role  In 
determining  the  quality  of  the  life  we 
make  for  our  children. 
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ENERGY— WHITHER    OOBST    US? 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   MEW    TORK 

m  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRKaZNTATIVBS 
Thursday.  November  IS.  1973 

Ms.  ABZua.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Congress  and  the  public 
have  begun  to  accept  the  idea  that  the 
quantities  of  energy  apparently  going 
to  be  available  over  the  next  few  years 
will  be  insufficient.  It  will  Uke  more  than 
this  perception,  however,  and  more  Uian 
the  current  flurry  of  emergency  legisla- 
tion now  before  us.  if  we  are  going  to 
have  ecologically  sound  and  inexpensive 
sources  of  energ>-.  It  wUl  also  take  more 
than  the  present  rather  limited  dialogue. 
Involving  little  more  than  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, the  oil  companies,  and  cer- 
tain other  vested  Interests  like  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Energy  is  an  extremely  complex  sub- 
ject spilling  across  a  wide  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines In  the  physical,  natural  and 
social  sciences.  It  is  also  an  extremely 
political  subject  in  which  many  conflict- 
ing Interests  are  at  stake.  Despite  these 
problems  both  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic must  address  this  issue  forthwith,  for 
we  are  rushing  toward  long  term  choices 
which  are  socially  and  economically  dan- 
gerous if  not  disasterous.  Evident  at  the 
onset  is  that  we  simply  do  not  have 
enough  concrete  information.  Evident 
also  Is  that  there  is  only  beginning  to  be 
serious  analysis  and  articulation  of  what 
really  constitutes  the  public  Interest. 

Typical  of  our  present  dialog  Is 
the  current  state  of  our  thinking  about 
the  future  benefits  and  costs  of  nuclear 
energy  The  GAO  has  Just  come  out  with 
a  study  quietly  suggesting  a  major  di- 
lemma we  will  soon  face:  "Improve- 
ments Needed  In  The  Program  for  the 
Protection  of  Special  Nuclear  Material" 
'B 164 105)— the  Ptord  Foundation's 
Washington-based  energy  policy  project 
will  soon  come  out  with  a  far  longer, 
more  definitive  study.  Its  conclusions,  as 
suggested  in  an  article  by  Roger  Rapo- 
port  in  the  New  Times.  November  16. 
1973.  are  appealing.  Consider  'The 
Deadliest  Heist."  which  Is  printed  at 
this  point : 

TH«    DTABLaMT    RZIST 

(By  Roger  RApoport) 

TTie  87.000  men  and  women  wlio  work  in 
America's  burgeoning  nuclear-energv  em- 
pire are  expected  to  Uve  by  one  dominant 
rule:  don't  trust  a  soul.  They  are  repeat- 
edly warned  tber«  U  no  way  to  be  com- 
pletely sure  of  anyone.  This  message  was 
clearly  emphasized  during  the  summer  of 
1973  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
lAJEC)  was  suddenly  forced  to  retire  Its  63- 
year -old  security  director.  WUlUm  T.  BU«y. 
It  seems  that  during  his  Ave  years  as  chief 
of  security  for  the  super-secret  agency,  Mr. 
Riley  managed  to  borrow  $239,000  from  SO 
employees  of  the  AEC  and  Its  ccntractcrs.  Of 
that  amount  1161.104  had  not  been  repaid. 
An  Investigation  rub«equently  revealed  that 
the  security  chief  had  spent  a  subsuntlaj 
portion  of  the  money  gambling  at  Washing- 
ton-area racetracks. 

Although  Mr  Riieys  departure  has  at- 
tracted mtle  attention  in  the  national  media. 
It  doe*  raise  an  Important  question  among 
thoM  familiar  with  the  Incredible  theft  and 
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.■labctage  dangers  aaeoclaied  with  nuclear 
weapous.  power  plants  aiid  processing  fa- 
culties: Just  who  U  proiei:Uiig  the  nation  s 
immense  plutonlum  uranium  inveutory  from 
atomic-age  terrorists,  saboteurs  and  black 
marketeers  ? 

The  answer.  In  many  <-rurlal  Instances  is 
no  one.  according  to  a  frightenUjg  new  report 
by  the  Pord  I^^undatlon•8  Waahlngton- baaed 
Energy  Policy  Project.  The  050- page  study 
Nuclear  Dtveraion  Ru>c3  and  Sa/eguards' 
which  will  doubtless  make  headlines  upon 
official  publlcaUon  next  January,  warns  "It 
seems  only  a  question  of  time  before  some 
terrorist  group  exploits  the  posslbUlties  for 
coercion  which  are  latent  in  nuclear  fuel  " 
Although  the  Ford  study  will  not  be  oJl- 
clally  released  until  1974.  New  Times  has 
obtained  a  draft  version  Independently  The 
document  shows  how  conspirators  could 
easUy  steal  fissionable  material  sufficient  to 
produce  nuclear  devlcee  capable  of  killing 
htmdreds  of  thouaanda  of  people  and  causing 
billions  In  property  damage. 

"It  Is  all  too  eaey  to  Unaglne  Innumerable 
poesibUltlea  for  nuclear  diversion— a  parade 
of  horribles,"  write  Mason  Wuirlch  and  Theo- 
dore B.  Taylor,  co-authors  of  the  Ford  report 
One  of  their  many  scenarloe  tells  how  an 
atom  bomb  planted  beneath  an  offlc«  com- 
plex could  lethally  IrradUte  50.000  people 
Another  scenario  does  In  lOO.OOo  football 
fans  with  a  mldfleld  detonation  at  halftlme. 
A  third  converts  a  commerrial  airliner  Into 
a  nuclear  bomber  suitable  for  attacking  an 
entire  city.  Among  the  protagonists  in  these 
well-documented  diversion  scenarloe  are 
truck  drlveni.  alrime  pUots.  soldiers,  guards 
guerrlUas.  scleutlats  and  UidustrlalUU.  as 
well  as  managers  of  nuclear-power  plants 
fuel-fabrication  facilities,  reprocessing  plants 
and  research  reactors. 

For  years,  would-be  terrorists  familiar  with 
the  relatively  simple  process  of  manufactur- 
ing a  nuclear  bomb  have  been  thwarted  by 
the  unavaUabUity  of  requisite  fissionable  ma- 
terial. But  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
nuclear  Installations  in  recent  years,  and 
with  lax  security  or  no  security  at  many  key 
points  in  the  nuclear-fuel  cycle.  terrorUts 
suddenly  find  themselves  blessed  with  nu- 
merous opportunities  to  divert  flMlonable 
material  suitable  for  buUdlng  their  own  nu- 
clear arsenals.  Non-nuclear  powers  now  have 
access  to  raw  materials  and  relatively  Inex- 
pensive assembly  techniques  that  can  give 
Uiem  atomic  might.  Uranium  and  pluto- 
nlum. nicknamed  "nuke,"  seem  deetlned  to 
take  their  place  alongside  coke,  smack  and 
speed  In  the  puaher'a  Inventory.  With  Just  a 
little  help  from  black-market  friends  and 
access  to  an  encyclopedia,  maniacs  could 
Join  the  United  States.  Russia.  BrlUln. 
France   and   China   as   nuclear   powers. 

The  complete  document  Is  so  unnerving 
that  top  AEC  offlcULs  who've  had  an  advance 
look  would  like  to  burn  it  Because  It  Is  writ- 
ten by  two  of  the  uailons  leading  experts  In 
nuclear  weaponry  and  disarmament,  the  Ford 
analysis  Is  hard  to  refute.  Wlllrlch.  now  di- 
rector of  the  University  of  Virginias  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Science.  Technology  ai.d 
Public  Policy,  han  served  as  aaalstant  general 
counsel  of  the  US.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  He  U  presently  a  consult- 
ant to  that  organization  and  has  also  been 
a  delegate  to  the  Geneva  disarmament  con- 
ference. Tavlor.  now  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington-based International  Research  and 
Technology  Corporation,  has  dealt  with  nu- 
clear weapons  in  various  AEC  and  Pentagon 
poeltlons  for  nearly  25  years  Prom  I9fl4 
to  10S7  he  was  deputy  director  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's Defend  Atomic  Support  Agency  (now 
the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency) ,  which  manages 
Americas   nu-lear-weapons   stockpUe. 

In  their  Ford  study  Wlllrlch  and  Taylor 
find  present  AEC  safeguards  protecting  nu- 
clear weapor.'  materials  about  as  tight  as 
security  at  the  1973  Munich  Olympics. 
Among  the  gaping  loopholes  are: 
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No  "specific  physical  protection  require- 
ments for  lees  than  two  kilograms  of  pluto- 
nlum, even  though  a  small  fraction  of  that 
amount  ...  Is  enough  to  make  a  radiation 
weapon    capable    of    ma-ss    destruction" 

"No  specific  U.S.  safeffuard  require- 
ments .  .  ."  for  "physical  protection  of  nu- 
clear-weapon material  at  nuclear-power 
plants." 

"No  specific  physical  protection  require- 
ments for  shipment  of  low-enriched  uranium 
(fuel  for  most  of  America's  30  reactors  t  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  shipped  " 

No  nlght-aecurlty  guards  watching  tne 
enormous  uranlum/plutonlum  inventory  at 
the  nation's  sole  nuclear  fuel-reprocessine 
plant  In  West  VaUey,  New  York. 

No  "requirement  for  the  presence  of  armed 
guards"  during  highly  vulnerable  inter- 
vehlcle  transfers  or  temporary  storage  of  nu- 
clear-weapons material.  Also  "armed  guards 
are  not  necessarily  required  as  part  of  the 
(nuclear)  plant-security  force." 

No  physical  protection  standards  for  "nu- 
clear-weapon materlels  exported  from  the 
U.S   to  foreign  countries." 

The  Ford  analysis  suggests  this  kind  of 
laxity  la  an  AEC  tradition.  Through  the  early 
'60s  thla  agency  erroneously  assumed  that 
Plutonlum  240.  an  Isotope  typically  produced 
In  nuclear-power  operations,  could  not  be 
used  for  explosives.  It  also  mistakenly  be- 
lieved a  nuclear-weapons  program  was  be- 
yond the  capability  of  all  but  the  major  In- 
dustrially advanced  countries.  Soon  mate- 
rlels-acoountancy  regulations  began  proving 
Inadequate.  In  1966  a  private  fuel-fabrlcatmg 
plant  operator  reported  unaccountable  losses 
of  100  kilograms  of  over-90-percent-enrlcned 
uranium — enough  to  make  five  Hiroshima- 
size  atom  bombs.  And  beginning  In  1969  the 
potential  diversion  of  nuclear  materlels  dur- 
ing transit  became  clear  when  several  ship- 
ments were  lost  due  to  mlsroutlng. 

Mismanagement  of  this  kind  makes  It  easy 
for  Wlllrlch  and  Taylor  to  suggest  dozens  of 
credible  diversion  scenarios  In  their  new  re- 
port. For  example  a  devious  nuclear-power- 
plant  employee  could  easily  "fake  an  acci- 
dent .  .  .  which  requires  Immediate  evacua- 
tl  'n  of  all  persons  from  the  facility  .  .  . 
(This)  thief  might  then  be  able  to  make  ofl 
with  a  significant  quantity  of  (nuclear)  ma- 
terial  through   the  emergency-safety  exits." 

Truck  drivers  who  do  not  have  to  pass  any 
specific  security-clearance  procedures  to  han- 
dle atomic  fuel  poae  another  threat.  A  proflt- 
orlented  criminal  group  might  also  hijack 
shipments  and  manufacture  weapons  for  ex- 
tortion plots  or  self -protection. 

Black-market  potential  seems  limitless.  A 
loosely  affiliated  International  ring  of  thieves 
could  target  vulnerable  nuclear-fuel  supplies 
throughout  the  world.  Do-it-yourself  cus- 
tomers would  purchase  raw  nucletir  material 
and  the  rest  would  pay  a  premium  for 
fabricated  weapons. 

The  Ford  study  Is  confident  that  "An  Ini- 
tial sale  or  two  of  nuclear  weapons  to  petty 
dictators  with  dreams  of  glory  might  en- 
able" black-market  operators  "to  play  on  the 
fears  of  more  responsible  leaders."  Not  know- 
ing which  nations  have  secret  nuclear-weap- 
ons stockpiles,  these  leaders  would  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  In  self-defense. 

Nations  that  refused  to  acquire  atomic 
weapons  could  be  In  trouble.  By  1980,  24 
countries  presently  lacking  nuclear  bombs 
win  have  atomic-power  stations.  An  Insur- 
gent political  faction  might  be  able  to  talk  a 
sympathetic  nuclear-plant  owner  or  manager 
Into  slipping  them  fissionable  bomb  material. 
Alternatively,  they  might  persuade  a  rebel 
army  unit  to  help  them  seize  the  necessary 
uranium  or  plutonlum. 

Obviously  many  governments  lacking 
atomic  weapons  could  fight  back  by  divert- 
ing nuclear  materials  from  their  own  atomic- 
power    plants.    Cooperative   plant    managers 
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"might  be  rewarded  by  the  assurance  of  fav- 
orable future  IrealniCit  with  respect  to  ihelr 
business  operations."  In  a  pinch  they  might 
even  be  able  to  borrow  a  little  plutonlum 
from  friendly  plant  managers  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Another  source  of  weapons  fuel  Is  the  re- 
search reactor  found  at  universities  and 
technical  centers  throughout  the  world.  Ty- 
pical models  operating  in  Israel  and  India 
produce  enough  plutor.lum  for  at  least  one 
nuclear  weapon  per  year  Count ries  Uke  Ar- 
gentina ar:d  Italy  oould  divert  plufnliim 
from  pilot  nuclear-fuel  reprocessing  plants. 
Spain  could  divert  low-enrlched  reactor  fuel 
Into  a  small  gascentrlfupe  plant  capable  of 
producing  hlgh-enrlched  uranium  for  weap- 
ons. Japan  and  Germany  can  acquire  bomb 
fuel  from  their  extensive  civilian  nuclear  In- 
dustry In  numerous  ways. 

Such  prospects  lead  Ford  to  conclude  that 
nuclear  diversion  Is  now  a  major  worldwide 
peril :  "The  widespread  use  of  nuclear  energy 
seems  to  necessitate  the  rapid  development 
of  near-p)erfect  social  institutions.  If  we  faU 
In  this  regard,  the  societies  that  are  now  the 
most  advanced  may  well  disintegrate." 

Certainly  the  greatest  risk  Is  here  In  Amer- 
ica where  more  than  800  nuclear  plants  are 
expected  to  be  In  operation  by  the  year  2000. 
By  1980  tens  of  thousands  of  kilograms  of 
nuclear  weapon  materials  will  be  part  of  the 
U.S.  atomic-power  Industry.  Just  one  reproc- 
essing plant  set  to  open  In  1975  at  Barnwell, 
S.C.  will  handle  8,100  kilograms  of  plutonlum 
annually.  Roughly  129  shipments  wlU  move 
In  and  out  of  the  facility  each  year.  Terror- 
ists seizing  Just  one  container  will  have 
enough  plutonlum  to  make  nine  Nagasaki- 
size  atom  bombs. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
treatment  of  the  President  by  the  media 
has,  in  Itself,  been  a  source  of  great  con- 
troversy. When  the  President  criticized 
certain  members  of  the  media  in  his  press 
conference.  It  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest 
of  commentary  from  all  segments  of  the 
media.  Therefore,  I  found  it  of  special 
significance  that  the  outstanding  Polish- 
American  publication,  the  Polish  Dally 
Zagoda  of  Chicago,  published  an  ex- 
traordinary' front  page  editorial  in  its 
Saturday,  November  10,  edition,  In  de- 
fense  of   the   President. 

The  Polish  Daily  Zgcxla  is  published 
by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  of  America.  I  believe  the  edi- 
torial commentary  of  this  publication  in 
defense  of  the  President  to  be  an  accu- 
rate reflection  of  the  Polish-American 
community  throughout  this  country. 

The  editorial  follows: 

In  Deftnse  of  thz  President 

(A  translation  of  the  Polish  editorial  In 

today's  Issue) 

The  word  "Impeachment,"  Uke  a  course, 
has  been  viewed  with  apprehension  by  citi- 
zens conscious  of  their  responsibilities.  His- 
torians are  agreed  that  the  one  vote  In  the 
Senate,  cast  over  one  hundred  years  ago  to 
save  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Johnson  was, 
In  fact,  a  blessing  as  It  sustained  the  balance 
between  three  branches  of  the  govenunent, 
thus  saving  American  Democracy  from  deg- 
radation and  collapse. 
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When  several  Jim  ago  the  extreme  nght 
John  Birch  Socliety  voclferoasiy  demanded 
removal  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Earl  Warren,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Impeachment"  was  brought  to  low  levels  It 
was  then  held  up  to  ridicule  and  mass  com- 
munications media  concluded  that  the  de- 
mands that  the  Chief  Justice  be  reaioved 
were  a  vicious  Joke  perpetrated  by  the  e.x- 
irenUst  of  the  right  who  demonfitrated  the 
lack  of  clear  thinking 

Those  very  same  mass  communications 
media  are  reacting  m  an  entirely  different 
manner  now.  v.  hen  radical  and  leftist-liberal 
elements,  claiming  monopoly  of  Ideological 
purity,  demand  that  hated  by  them  Nixon 
be  Impeached  or  forced  to  resignation.  They 
were  successful  in  political  assassination  of 
President  Johnson,  but  they  failed  In  their 
campaign  against  Nixon,  who  through  land- 
slide victory  frustrated  the  plans  of  rabid 
leftist  doctrlnalrles  and  many  dictators  of  the 
press  and  television.  Therefore,  a  decision 
was  made  to  ruin  him  even  at  the  cost  of 
the  fundamental  Interests  of  the  land. 

No  crime  was  proved  against  President 
Nixon.  In  accordance  with  the  law  and 
American  tradition,  he  Is  Innocent  until 
proven  otherwlf^e  by  the  court.  Mass  commu- 
nications media  are  \ery  diligent  In  proclaim- 
ing that  the  doctrine  "innocent  until  proven 
guilty"  Is  applied  to  even  most  Inhuman 
murderers,  but  they  deny  the  same  doctrine 
to  the  President  elected  by  a  decisive  major- 
ity of  the  nation,  because  they  hate  Wxon. 
What  Is  more,  manv  television  and  press 
commentators  who  d?not  have  any  author- 
ity derived  from  the  fundamentals  of  our 
political  system,  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
power  of  an  Investigative  body,  prosecution 
and  a  court  pronouncing  sentences  on  the 
basis  of  unproved  testimonies.  Insinuations 
and  gossips. 

Vociferous  demands  for  "Impeachment"  of 
FYesldent  Nixon  rose  almost  five  years  ago, 
shortly  after  he  took  office.  The  list  of 
"crimes"  supposedly  Justifying  his  removal 
from  the  White  House  Is  growing  longer  al- 
most every  day.  which  Includes  amongst 
others  the  bombardment  of  North  Viet  Nam, 
the  "Invasion"  of  Cambcdla,  aid  for  South 
Viet  Nam,  appointment  of  Judges  not  ap- 
proved by  the  liberal-leftist  coterie,  and, 
lastly,  removal  of  the  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox.  These  certainly  are  not  Justi- 
fications for  their  cry  of  impeachment. 

If  the  President  entrusted  Cox  with  a  po- 
sition, he  had  the  right  to  dismiss  him.  This 
logical  principle,  however.  Is  denied  Mr. 
Nixon.  He  should  be  forbidden  to  remove 
the  "saint"  of  the  liberals,  a  Professor  of  the 
University  of  Harvard,  no  less. 

Shortly  after  the  removal  of  Cox,  It  be- 
came evident  that  he  was  not  entirely 
"saintly",  as  he  disclosed  certain  secrets  of 
the  Investigation  to  the  Senators  most 
strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  Nlxon.  Mr.  Cox  was 
given  Immediate  absolution  for  this  "ordi- 
nary human  error"  and  the  "confessors"  from 
mass  media  did  not  even  assign  any  penance 
to  him. 

However.  Mr.  Nlxon  Is  not  allowed  to  make 
any  "ordinary  human  errors".  According  to 
the  views  of  many  leftist-liberal  media, 
everything  that  he  does  Is  a  premeditated 
transgression. 

Hatred  Is  blinding.  Those  who  demand  that 
Mr.  Nlxon  be  removed  from  the  White  House 
do  not  realize  (or  do  not  want  to  realize)  the 
catastrophic  consequences  It  would  bring 
upon  the  nation  to  satisfy  their  hatred.  The 
United  States  would  be  deprived  of  the  Chief 
Executive  elected  by  the  people  and  the  free 
world  would  be  deprived  of  a  leader  who 
knows  the  ur.per.alistic  de^ig:.^  -1  Cin- 
munlsm,  who  efiectlvely  work  for  peace,  can 
make  unpopular  decision  and  execute  excel- 
lent moves  In  international  politics. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent, adds  to  the  crltcal  situation.  The  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Nlxon  would  be  taken  over  by 
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HouM  Speaker  Cart  Albert,  a  Democrat  from 
Ofclahotna.  who  doee  cot  have  adiolntatra- 
ttve  or  dlplotnatlo  experience.  Svea  hla  poUt- 
loal  friends  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  be 
Is  not  of  the  caliber  to  be  the  bead  of  the 
state  and  the  chief  of  the  government  of  the 
moet  powerful  nation  In  the  world,  facing 
extremely  critical  situation. 

Therefore,  we  moet  emphatically  reject  the 
lrre«f)onsible  propa^ianda  campaign  directed 
not  only  a^lnst  the  President,  but  also 
against  the  Presidency  itself. 

Radio  publicist.  Maria  Olfford.  broadcast- 
ing from  stations  KEEL  and  KMBQ  in 
Louisiana,  rightly  describee  the  antl-Nlxon 
campaign  as  designs  for  "the  killing  of  the 
Presidency"  It  Is  an  exceptionally  accurate 
evaluation  which  forebodes  lU  for  the  well 
being  of  the  Republic  and  for  the  future  of 
our  land. 

This  publicist  doee  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  the  campaign  of  humllltatlon  and 
slander  against  the  office  of  the  Presidency  U 
nothing  other  than  "killing  the  Presidency 
Just  as  bullets  killed  John  P    Kennedy". 

Therefore.  It  Is  high  time  to  protest  with 
determination  and  rectitude  against  amost 
criminal  machinations  of  a  few  who  con- 
stitute a  minute  minority  in  our  society, 
but  who  have  Influences  at  their  dlspoaal 
and  are  able  to  manipulate  them  dishonor- 
ably Everything  that  we  presently  witness 
In  this  area  Is  undoubtedly  a  kangaroo  court 
against  Mr  Nixon,  who  devastated  them  in 
laat  year's  election.  It  Is  at  the  same  time,  a 
classical  example  "of  the  killing  of  the 
Presidency" 

American  political  system  place  In  the 
Presidency  most  enduring  and  most  solid 
principles.  If  they  are  to  be  destroyed,  our 
glorious  Republic  bom  of  freedom,  will  be 
destroyed.  We  cannot  let  freedom  be  trans- 
formed Into  an  anarchy,  which  would  under- 
cut the  stability  of  the  state  and  its  capacity 
to  govern  the  land  In  Justice  and  order. 

Should  the  Presidency  be  destroyed,  all 
other  Institutions  of  the  American  political 
system  which  not  only  safeguard  our  In- 
ternal life  but  guarantee  for  the  United 
States  the  position  of  world  leadership,  would 
disintegrate.  Is  this  what  is  wanted  by  the 
vociferous  minority  blinded  by  the  hatred 
toward  President  Nixon? 

It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  sUte  the  cur- 
rent crisis  In  our  political  life  U  a  terrible 
threat  for  the  Republic.  The  entire  nation 
must  cooperate  in  overcoming  this  crisis  by 
firm  declarations  against  the  designs  and 
manipulations  of  those  who  seek  revenge  for 
the  defeat  in  the  1972  election. 

Since  they  are  hiding  behind  the  mask  of 
Idealism,  assuring  us  that  they  are  motivated 
by  desire  for  Justice  and  clean  politics, 
not  only  many  of  the  more  naive,  but 
some  patriots  as  well  are  caught  In  the  trap. 
The  patriots,  absorbed  by  every  day  problems, 
do  not  have  time  to  delve  Into  complicated 
legal  and  political  problems,  emd  some  Con- 
gressmen and  SeuAtoTS  seem  unable  to  op- 
pose the  pressiu-es  of  the  mass  communica- 
tions media. 

When  Mr.  Nixon's  enemlee  found  out  that 
there  were  no  reasons  for  Impeachment,  they 
changed  tactics  and  now  they  are  Importu- 
nately demand  tog  his  resignation.  It  remains 
to  be  stated  unequivocally  that  as  there  are 
no  reasons  for  Impeachment,  there  are  also 
no  reasons  for  resignation  In  both  Instances 
the  outcome  would  be  the  same— Amer- 
ica's Inertia  at  the  time  dangerous  for  the 
world  and  for  freedom. 

Therefore,  cltlaens  who  were  not  misled 
by  the  antl-Preeldent  propaganda,  and  who 
want  to  secure  a  better  future  for  the  Repub- 
lic, based  on  truly  American  Ideological  and 
political  principle*,  are  obligated  to  close 
ranks  be h tod  the  President. 

We  have  to  destroy  the  misconception  that 
a  propaganda-created  uproar  represents  the 
true  attitudes  of  the  society. 

The  time  has  come  to  courageously  sup- 
port the  President,  who  in  hu  address  to  the 
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nation  last  week  flrmly  and  Justly  stated 
that  he  "will  not  walk  away  from  the  job  to 
which  he  was  elected". 


EXPORTS  OP  IRON  AND  STEEL 
SCRAP 


HON.  THO.^AS  L    ASHLEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  IS.  1973 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr  Speaker,  among  the 
Industries  that  are  basic  to  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  United  States  are  the 
foundry  Industry  and  the  steel  Industry. 
This  Is  self-evident  when  we  consider 
how  many  iron  and  steel  castings  are  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  machines  that  we  use 
on  farms,  in  Industry.  In  transportation, 
and  in  the  home,  as  well  as  the  steel 
plate,  sheet,  and  bar  shapes  that  are  used 
in  the  same  machinery.  Other  steel  prod- 
ucts that  are  essential  In  virtually  every 
construction  job  are  reinforcing  bars. 

Almost  all  of  our  ferrous  foundry  In- 
dustry and  a  significant  part  of  the  do- 
mestic steel  Industry  use  scrap  Iron  and 
steel  as  their  pnmary  raw  material 
Those  steel  works  that  use  scrap  rather 
than  Iron  ore  as  a  raw  material  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "cold  metal  shops  "  These 
cold  metal  shops  produce  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  raw  steel  that  Is 
made  m  the  United  SUtes  and  Include 
the  so-called  mini-mills,  the  medium- 
sized  steel  companies,  and  various  opera- 
tions of  some  of  our  largest  steel  corpora- 
tions. Obviously,  the  availability  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel  Is  vital  to  the  foimdry  In- 
dustry and  to  these  steel  producers. 

The  scrap  Iron  and  steel  Industry  con- 
sists of  many  scrap  dealers  who  gather, 
sort  and  prepare  scrap  into  numerous 
grades  that  differ  either  by  chemistry  or 
physical  size.  Scrap  brokers  work  with 
many  scrap  dealers  and  usually  with  sev- 
eral scrap  buyers.  There  are  some  scrap 
dealers  who  are  also  brokers.  The  scrap 
gathered  by  the  dealers  and  brokers  each 
year  is  either  sold  to  domestic  consumers 
or  exported  In  the  last  5  years  the 
average  total  of  exports  and  domestic 
consumption  has  been  43  million  tons. 
Twice  during  thl-,  period  we  have  ex- 
perienced sharp  price  Increases  which 
reflected  supply-demand  imbalances. 
These  imbalances  occurred  whenever 
the  annual  total  of  exports  and  domestic 
purchases  exceeded  45  million  tons.  Dur- 
ing the  p»ast  5  years,  on  the  basis  of  De- 
partment of  Commerce  calculations,  this 
total  has  not  exceeded  46  million  tons  In 
any  one  year. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1972.  scrap  ex- 
ports and  domestic  purchases  climbed 
to  a  point  where  the  supply -demand  re- 
lationship was  again  strained.  In  late  De- 
cember the  price  of  No.  1  heavy  melting 
scrap  Increased  sharply.  By  March  the 
situation  was  such  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  held 
public  hearings  on  the  short  supply  of 
scrap  Iron  and  steel,  as  it  related  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969.  and 
my  proposed  amendments  to  that  act. 
By  June  the  short  supply  of  scrap  Iron 
and  steel  had  become  more  acute.  In 
our  supplemental  views   accompanying 
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the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Curreno  oa  Hil.  8547  Congress- 
woman  StTLUvAN  and  I  concluded  our 
Joint  statement  with  the  following: 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  situation  In  recent 
months  with  reepect  to  the  uncontrolled  ex- 
port of  ferrous  scrap  and  the  prospective  im- 
position of  export  controls  Is  one  In  which 
the  policy  criteria  set  forth  In  the  1969  Act 
are  met.  and  that  the  Imposition  of  export 
constraints  in  recent  months  has  been  war- 
ranted 

Naturally  I  was  pleased  to  read  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  July  2  in  which  he  stated,  regarding 
scrap  exixjrts  and  domestic  supply,  that 

I  have  determined  that  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  the  Export  Administration  Act  have 
l)een  met  for  this  commodity. 

I  know  that  I  was  not  alone  in  the  ex- 
pectation then  that  effective  scrap  ex- 
port restrictions  would  be  forthcomJng. 
Unfortunately,  such  has  not  been  the 
case.  In  the  months  that  have  followed, 
.scrap  exports  continued  almost  unre- 
stricted. The  third  quarter  of  1973  was 
the  first  time  In  many  years  that  scrap 
exports  had  been  controlled  The  third 
quarter  of  1973  also  established  a  new 
all  time  quarterly  record  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  to  go  into 
export. 

In  1973  the  domestic  foundry  and  steel 
Industries  have  been  consuming  scrap  at 
a  rate  well  In  excess  of  anything  this 
Nation  has  ever  experienced.  Simul- 
taneously, vve  have  been  exporting  scrap 
at  record  levels  that  are  50  percent  higher 
than  the  average  of  the  last  5  years.  Our 
current  rate  of  domestic  consumption 
and  our  rate  of  scrap  exports,  if  con- 
tinued for  the  last  2  months  of  this  year, 
will  produce  an  annual  total  of  approxi- 
mately 56  million  tons.  This  would  be 
10  million  tons,  or  about  22  percent,  more 
than  this  Nation  has  ever  produced  even 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  high  prices  of 
1969  and  1970.  Late  In  September  the 
price  of  No  1  heavy  melting  scrap  in- 
creased by  $13  per  ton.  It  appears  that 
we  have  been  consuming  Inventories  for 
months,  and  are  now  getting  perilously 
close  to  the  crisis  point.  On  Monday,  No- 
vember 12.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  No.  1  grades  of  scrap  were 
selling  for  $86  per  ton,  in  comparison 
with  $38  per  ton  a  year  ago.  Some  scrap 
Is  currently  moving  at  prices  well  above 
the  $86  figure. 

So  now  we  are  faced  with  the  very  real 
possibility  of  production  curtailments  In 
these  two  basic  industries.  Alarm  is  now 
being  sounded  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry about  shortages  of  steel  reinforc- 
ing bars,  traceable  to  the  scrap  metal 
problem.  A  principal  producer  of  silos 
for  the  storage  of  agricultural  products 
advised  me  on  November  7  that  under 
existing  conditions  the  silo  industry  will 
only  be  able  to  construct  5,000  silos 
during  1974,  in  contrast  to  the  Industry's 
capacity  of  13.000  unit.-?,  due  to  a  short- 
age of  scrap  for  the  manufacture  of  nlne- 
slxteenth-lnch  round  steel  for  the  con- 
struction of  domestic  silos.  This  could 
not  come  at  a  le.ss  fortunate  time,  when 
substantial  new  acreage  Is  being  planted 
to  help  restore  a  world  supply  demand 
balance  for  feed  grain*  and  other  com- 
modities 

Last  week  a  steel  castings  company  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  wired  the  Department  of 
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Commerce  Uiat  it  was  down  to  its  last 
3  days  of  supply  of  scrap  metal,  could 
obtain  no  more  scrap  metal,  and  if  some- 
thing wa.s  not  done,  would  shut  down. 
The  adminl.<;tratlon  reportedly  contacted 
the  In-stltute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel, 
which  in  turn  contacted  the  original 
dealer  who  then  offered  only  25  tons  of 
ferrous  .scrap  to  the  castings  firm  at  a 
a  price  of  $115  per  ton.  Hence,  news- 
paper quotations  of  composite  steel  scrap 
prices  of  $86  per  ion  would  even  appear 
to  understate  the  current  situation  in 
certain  cases. 

One  foundry  In  Indiana  reports  that  it 
has  been  forced  to  shut  down  two  full 
.scheduled  days  due  to  a  lack  of  cast 
metal  scrap.  They  are  apparently  oper- 
ating on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Another  firm  in  Illinois  telegraphs. 
"Presently  unable  to  procure  ferrous 
scrap  at  an>'  price  for  our  foundry  con- 
sumption. Have  curtailed  operations. 
Shutdown  is  imminent  if  no  scrap  Is 
received  '  I  have  not  yet  been  advised 
whether  scrap  dealers,  acting  at  the  urg- 
ing the  administration,  have  moved  to 
cover  this  foundry's  needs. 

Still  another  mldwestem  foundry'  re- 
ports a  16-percent  reduction  in  opera- 
tions due  to  inability  to  purchase  ferrous 
scrap,  and  with  an  inventory  of  only  a 
few  days,  shutdown  may  be  Imminent. 

A  Texas  firm  reports  imminent  shut- 
down of  two  of  its  foundries  employing 
400  people  In  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  because  no  adequate  scrap  is 
available  at  any  price. 

If  these  basic  industries,  iron  and  steel, 
reduce  schedules  because  of  raw  material 
shortages,  the  ripple  effect  into  other  In- 
dustries will  quickly  follow. 

This  happens  to  be  Just  the  type  of 
situation  that  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  was  designed  to  prevent. 
That  act  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

3kc.  3  (2)  It  U  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  use  export  controls  ...  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  ma- 
terials and  to  reduce  the  serious  toflatlonary 
Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand.  .  .  .". 

On  July  2.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
recognized  that — 

The  criteria  set  forth  In  the  Export  Ad- 
mmistratlon  Act  have  been  met  for  this 
conunodlty. 

Why,  then,  has  action  to  control  scrap 
tron  and  steel  exports  been  ineffective? 
Why  In  light  of  the  July  2  finding,  have 
scrap  exports  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1973  been  permitted  to  exceed  those  for 
any  quarter  In  our  history' 

Price  Increases  for  ferrous  scrap  of 
the  magnitude  we  are  wltne.sslng  have 
been  Increasing  by  about  $1  billion  the 
cost  of  operations  of  foundries  and  cold 
metal  shops  which,  I  should  add,  use  only 
one-flfth  as  much  of  our  scarce  energy 
supply  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  as  do  ore 
users  Ultimately,  the  American  consum- 
er pays  for  these  increases. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  the  Congress  the  authority  to  reg- 
ulate forplKH  commerce  All  of  us  know 
that  the  Congress  can  do  this  only  in  a 
broad  way  andJs  In  no  position  to  regu- 
late all  detailed  aspects  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  This  approach  to  policymak- 
ing Is  reflected  In  the  legislation  of  which 
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I  was  a  principal  author,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  It  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  prescribe  In  the  lav. 
what  commodities  would  receive  export 
controls,  how  stringent  the  controls 
would  be.  or  the  exact  time  at  which  they 
would  be  applied  The  language  Indicated 
clearly,  however,  that  should  a  situation 
develop,  such  as  we  now  find  in  scrap 
Iron  and  steel,  effective  export  controls 
should  be  promptly  invoked.  As  this  has 
not  been  done,  and  as  the  potential  ad- 
verse economic  consequences  grow  more 
.severe  with  each  passing  week,  it  has 
now  become  evident  that  the  Congress 
should  take  corrective  action  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  ease  the  present  criti- 
cal short  supply  problem.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  to  limit  exports  of 
iron  and  steel  scrap  to  600  000  net  tons 
per  month  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1974. 


COLLAPSE  OF  HIGHRISE  CONDO- 

MINUM  UNDER   CONSTRUCnON 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIHGX.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  worst  disasters  ever 
to  occur  in  northern  Virginia,  the  col- 
lapse of  a  highrise  condominium  under 
construction  at  Bailey's  Crossroads,  Va., 
resulted  in  the  untimely  death  of  a  truly 
outstanding  young  man,  Michael  James 
Prye  of  Arlington,  Va. 

Michael's  father,  Mr.  James  H.  Frye 
has  written  a  statement  concerning  the 
tragedy  and  its  aftermath  which  he 
would  like  to  have  known  to  our  col- 
leagues and  all  who  are  concerned  with 
occupational  safety.  As  I  believe  many 
points  made  by  Mr.  Frye  deserve  atten- 
tion, I  Insert  his  statement  at,  this  f)oint 
in  the  Record  : 
Statement   fo«   the  CONOaxssiONAL   Record 

PAST    1.    MICHAEL   JAMES   rBTE 

I  wish  that  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
tmd  others  could  know  and  feel  the  great 
loss  suffered  by  me,  my  family,  Michael's 
many  friends  (young  and  old),  the  faculty 
and  students  at  Madison  College,  and  %]1  the 
future  children  and  young  people  that  would 
have  been  touched  and  guided  by  his  great- 
ness. Michael  had  completed  his  student 
teaching  In  early  December  1972  and  was 
looking  forward  to  teachl.ig  elementary 
school  In  September  1973  and  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent teacher  He  had  worked  beginning  In 
High  School  whenever  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  help  me  with  the  support  of  a  large 
wonderful  family  fseven  sisters  and  one 
brother).  This  is  why  he  went  to  work  In 
early  December  as  soin  as  he  had  completed 
his  college  program.  The  statements  below 
are  a  tribute  and  attest  to  the  great  char- 
acter and  Integrity  of  Michael  James  FYye 

.\PRiL  3    1973 

Dkas  Mr  and  Mas.  Pstk  All  of  us  at  Madi- 
son Colleee  were  shocked  and  saddened  at  the 
los-s  of  our  dear  friend  and  fellow  student, 
Mike.  He  had  the  respect  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, his  teachers  and  the  administration. 
I  met  Mike  when  T  Srst  came  to  Madison. 
saw  him  develop  into  an  extremely  sensitive, 
fine  young  man,  and  knew  that  he  was  look- 
ing forward  to  a  career  of  teaching.  So  all  of 
us  feel  a  deep,  personal  loss   but  we  also  feel 
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that  the  teaching  profession  lost  a  young 
man  who  was  genuinely  Interested  In  other 
young  people  as  human  beings. 

Mike  was  to  receive  hU  diploma  on  May  12, 
and  we  would  like  verj-  much  to  present  that 
diploma  to  you.  If  it  Is  possible  for  you  to 
be  with  us  on  graduation  day.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  the  diploma  which  Mike  so  richly 
deserved. 

I  Icnow  that  words  are  Inadequate  to  re- 
place a  son.  but  for  whatever  consolation  it 
may  be.  Mike  was  a  very  fine  young  man  and 
we  are  proud  to  have  had  him  as  one  ol 
our  students. 

My  thoughts  and  prayers  are  extended  to 
you    during    this    time   of   sorrow. 

With  warmest  regards 
Sincerely  Yours. 

Ronald  E.  Caeseeb. 
President,  Madison  College. 

9TATKMINT    FOB    MIKE'S    GRASDATION    MAT     13, 
1973 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
Graduates  and  Friends — I  feel  mighty  proud 
with  a  deep  personal  obligation  to  receive 
this  diploma  for  my  son,  Michael  Mike  wa.= 
one  of  the  greatest  Individuals  that  I  have 
ever  known.  His  Integrity  and  resj>ect  for  the 
feeling  and  rights  of  others  was  tr^ly  out- 
standing. This  Integrity  and  resptect  was 
equally  the  same  for  all  ages  (young  and 
old).  Everyone  who  knew  him  should  be  In- 
spired and  guided  by  the  principles  and 
moral  code  of  values  that  Mike  so  sincerely 
practiced  every  day  of  his  life. 

I  can  truly  say  that  Mike  never  disap- 
pointed me  with  his  decisions  or  actions. 
I  am  so  very  very  proud  to  be  his  father. 
Thank  You. 

James  H.  Prye. 
Mat  28.   1973. 
Dear  Mh.  Pbte:  I  know  your  sorrow  Is  deep 
from  the  loss  of  Mike.  I  hop>e  you  realize  the 
great  respect  Mike's  classmates  had  for  him. 
Your  statement  about  Mike  was  certainly 
an  accurate  reflection  of  his  Integrity  and 
respect  for  others. 
My  God  bless  you  and  your  family. 
With  warm  regards. 

Ron  Carrier. 
March  23,  1973. 
Dear  Mr.  and  Mas.  Frte:  Mike  participated 
in   some   of   my  sociology   classes.   It   was   a 
pleasure  to  know  and  learn  from  a  young 
man  such  as  he. 
Sincerely. 

Dn.  Barbara  N.  Stone, 
Chairman,     Department     of     Sociology, 
Madison  College. 

April  2.  1973. 
Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phte:   I  wotUd  like  to 
express    my    sympathy    In    your    great    loss. 
Mike  was  always  a  source  of  encouragement 
and  inspiration  to  me. 

Through  the  urging  of  my  sister,  Fran,  and 
with  the  cheerful  guidance  of  Mike,  I  was 
Introduced  to  the  sport  of  soccer  Soccer  has 
been  a  great  source  of  pleasure  for  me.  It  Is 
an  activity  through  which  I  have  been  able 
to  meet  many  new  friends  and  to  experience 
the  Joy  of  competition  and  accomplishment. 
I  owe  so  much  to  Mike  for  his  Interest  In 
helping  me  begin.  .Mxive  this,  Mike  was  a 
good  friend.  I  will  always  remembtr  his  warm 
gregarious  nature,  the  gratifying  friendship 
for  everyone  who  knew  him. 

Again,  I  wish  to  convey  my  sympathy  for 
your  great  loss. 
Sincerely, 

John  Olsen. 
Wiliiam  and  Mary  College. 
(Soccer  Newsletter   Edition   No.   4 — Page   2] 

October  22.  1972 
.  .  .  We  expect  a  big  boost  In  the  game  as 
OUT  "old  pro"  Senior  Lineman  Mike  Frye  is  ex- 
pected  to   be   ready   to   play   following   two 
weeks'  layoff  due  to  a  leg  Injury  .  .  . 
Sincerely. 

Coach  Vanderwarker. 
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'Hand  written  not«] 

We  need  big  Red  In  there  for  us.  He's  a 
great  player  and  a  flne  young  man.  More 
Important,  he  does  a  fantastic  Job  In  hJa 
student  teaching  . .  .  Best  Regards. 

[Soccer  Newsletter  No.  6 — Page  2| 

NovEMBXs  8,  1972. 
.  .  .  Then,  as  If  WTitten  by  Hollywood,  our 
"old  man".  Mike  Frye   playing  in  his  flaal 
regular  season  gaj:ie,  scored  on  a  fine  heftd 
ball  off  Pedorowlcz's  cross  . . . 
Very  Sincerely, 

Coach  Bob  Vandcrwaskxr. 

[Hand  written  note) 
Mike  Is  Just  a  fantastic  person.  I'm  so 
glad  he  has  been  able  to  enjoy  being  with 
us  In  soccer  along  with  all  his  other  responsi- 
bilities this  fall.  He  sure  was  a  happy  guy 
when  he  scored  that  goal  and  we  were  In- 
deed happy  for  him. 

PART  a.  aKTLim  collapse,  kkscxjx  and  covxaup 
The  Skyline  collapsed  at  approximately 
2:15  pjn.  March  2,  1973.  Mikes  body  was 
reported  found  (not  rescued j  on  March  15. 
1973.  Since  my  efforts  to  obtain  information 
and  tacts  were  futile,  I  am  including  below. 
Information  as  reported  In  the  newspapers — 
that  I  believe  to  t)e  basically  correct. 

[Editorial— from  The  Olobe.  Mar.  8.  1973; 
entitled  "Tamper.  Indeed") 
Fairfax  County  officials  were  Indignant  this 
week  at  the  sxiggestlon  that  local,  state,  and 
federal  government  investigators  should  not 
have  exclusive  right  to  public  records  relating 
to  the  collapsed  high  rise  at  Skyline  Center. 
Fairfax  County  Attorney  M.  Langhorne  Keith 
took  what  perhaps  was  the  most  supercilious 
position  when  he  said  the  impounded  in- 
spection records  was  necessary  to  prevent 
their  being  "tampered  with".  Possibly,  what 
he  was  trying  to  convey  was  the  fact  that 
when  the  county,  as  well  as  the  builder, 
might  be  found  negligent  the  government 
rightly  perceives  that  the  press  becomes  dan- 
gerous— for  the  government.  Hence,  lock  up 
the  records,  point  to  that  slice  of  Swiss 
cheese  called  the  Virginia  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  your  Justification,  and 
say  "trust  us".  We  would  be  happy  to.  except 
that  a  24-3tory  building  collapsed  t>ractlcally 
under  the  noses  of  county  inspectors,  and 
one  Is  loathe  to  place  trust  In  any  organiza- 
tion with  a  track  record  like  that.  Regardless, 
of  the  circumstances,  why  is  the  government 
asking  us  to  trust  It?  Why  does  the  govern- 
ment suddenly  lose  Its  belief  in  open  Inquiry? 
In  effect,  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  give  the  government  a  cru- 
cial degree  of  latitude  In  defining  when  a 
document  Is  a  matter  of  public  record.  Let's 
assume  that  the  county  inspectors  dept..  ever 
vigilant,  had  found  persistent  widespread 
violations  in  the  construction  of  the  Skyline 
Center  prior  to  the  disaster,  had  shut  down 
the  Job.  and  Instituted  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  builder.  Would  the  county  then 
embargo  the  records?  Naturally  not.  They 
would  have  nothing  to  fear.  Multiple  copies 
of  Inspection  records  are  filled.  Additional 
copies  could  be  made.  County  personnel  were 
doing  their  Job.  following  the  rules,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  loee  from  public  scru- 
tiny of  their  work  as  they  prepared  to  go 
Into  court  fighting  the  good  fight.  The  coun- 
ty government  is  concerned  with  tampering 
of  the  records  in  this  case,  and  naturally 
we  are.  too.  The  best  way  to  keep  every  one 
honest  Is  to  keep  public  record  public. 

I  Editorial— The  Globe  Mar.  15.  1973;  entitled 
■Keeping  it  Muddled") 
While  the  Skyline  Center  Disaster  throws 
Into  question  the  adequacy  of  county  build- 
ing Inspection  procedures  and  codes,  it  also 
highlights  a  lack  of  agreement  over  what 
agencies  have  overall  authority  to  supervise 
rescue  and  investigation.  The  US    Dept.  of 
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Labors  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration has  denied  it  has  authority  to 
Investigate  safety  compliance.  Instead,  there 
seems  to  have  arisen  a  vague  coalition  of 
state  and  local  authorities  plus  private  con- 
struction and  demolition  companies,  sup- 
posedly being  coordinated  by  Acting  Fairfax 
County  Executive  Robert  W.  Wilson,  to 
handle  the  delicate  and  crucial  question  of 
cause.  To  allow  so  many  Interests,  often  com- 
peting ones,  to  take  an  active  role  In  decid- 
ing life  and  death  questions — such  as.  should 
the  building  be  searched  for  survivors  before 
being  demolished — as  well  as  questions  of 
fact  and  procedures  on  how  to  Investigate 
such  an  Incident  Is  irresponsible.  Further- 
more, if  federal  authorities  are  taking  a 
back  seat  on  the  safety  procedures  at  the 
disaster  site,  are  they  doing  the  same  at 
other  buildings  currently  under  construc- 
tion? Acting  County  Executive  Wilson  says 
he  is  pursuing  the  difficult  Job  of  coordinat- 
ing often  "overlapping"  Jurisdictions  In  In- 
vestigating Skyline.  Yet.  state  officials  pass 
the  buck  concerning  Jurisdiction  to  the  fed- 
eral level;  and  federal  officials  pass  It  right 
back  again.  It  seems  to  us  that,  under  the 
circumstances  Wilson  Is  somewhat  exag- 
gerating, If  not  misrepresenting,  the  nature 
of  his  role.  On  the  other  hand.  Wilson  Is  the 
employee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  which 
itself  has  shown  seriously  bad  Judgment  In 
this  affair  through  such  tactics  as  calling 
for  an  in-house  investigation  of  the  county 
inspections  department.  At  this  point,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  officials  have  agreed 
the  best  approach  is  to  keep  things  muddled. 
Only  the  dead  are  beyond  confusion. 
(Editorial— The  Olobe  Mar.  22.  1973  "The 
Ripples  Are  Spreading") 

Particles  of  the  rubble  which  fiew  from  the 
collapsed  Skyline  Plaza  hlghrlse  at  Baileys 
Crossroads  are  continuing  to  land  In  many 
heretofore  placid  pools  of  Institutional  In- 
difference and  irresponsibility,  and  the  rip- 
ples are  providing  a  good  indication  that  the 
problem  of  the  collapsed  building  Is  more 
than  one  of  "finding  the  culprits".  One  ques- 
tion that  must  be  raised  la  the  genuineness 
of  the  Fairfax  County  Supervisors  avowed 
commitment  to  represent  and  defend  the 
public  Interest  The  disclosure  that  Super- 
visor Moore's  request  for  an  Investigation 
conducted  Independently  of  the  government 
was  met  with  vociferous  opposition  by  her 
colleagues  behind  closed  doors  is  Important, 
but  the  consternation  created  by  that  re- 
quest In  the  public  session  beforehand  was 
plain  to  everyone.  The  speed  with  which  they 
retreated  to  a  bogus  session  was  indication 
enough  of  their  position  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  Is  to  do  nothing  at  all.  Now  that 
Commonwealth  Attorney  Robert  P.  Horan. 
Jr.  has  made  a  preliminary  presentation  to 
the  supervisors  on  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gation, it  is  practically  a  siire  bet  that  the 
supervisors  will  try  to  keep  the  Inspections 
records  under  wraps  as  long  as  p^osalble  For 
surely  they  now  know,  as  virtually  every 
homeowner  and  aware  citizen  already  knows, 
that  the  county  building  Inspections  depart- 
ment Is  a  mere  shell. 

After  trying  to  get  Information  and  wait- 
ing six  months  for  some  of  the  government 
ofllclals  or  businesses  Involved  to  come  for- 
ward without  any  results.  I  made  Inqulrlee 
of  several  government  officials  and  agencies, 
etui,  without  any  results.  Some  of  my  In- 
quiries were  as  follows: 

AtJOUST,  31,  1973. 
Mr.  ALxxAMDiat  O  Ooxiam, 
Special  Astittant  to  Oovemor. 

DtAZ  Ma.  GniiAic:  Is  there  no  human  de- 
cency left  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia? 
My  son  Michael  James  Frye  was  killed  In  the 
Skyline  building  collapse  at  Baileys  Cross- 
roads. Va  on  Mar.  2,  1973  Mike's  body  was 
found  (not  rescued)  on  March  18,  1973.  To 
this  date,  none  of  the  government  or  com- 
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pany  officials  involved  in  this  outrageous 
tragedy  have  offered  any  condolence  or  ex- 
pressed any  sorrow  to  myself  or  my  wife.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  In  our  Inquiries  for  facts  and 
information  we  have  been  treated  terrible 

The  builder  was  not  issued  a  "stop  work 
order";  I  wsis  forbidden  to  search  for  my  son; 
and  government  officials  did  little  or  nothing 
to  direct  and  supervise  a  disaster  rescue  op- 
eration. It  was  repiorted  that  the  builder 
voluntarily  stopped  work  on  the  site  17  days 
after  the  collapse. 

Several  weeks  later,  the  builder  was  allowed 
to  meet  secretly  with  the  Fairfax  Bd.  of 
Supervisors  and  was  given  permission  to  re- 
sume work  at  the  site  of  the  collapse,  yet 
at  the  same  time  I  am  forbidden  to  see  the 
police  file  on  the  finding  (not  rescue)  of  my 
son's  body. 

It  was  reported  that  the  builder  was  given 
permission  to  resume  work  because  he  was 
losing  money.  My  son  had  Just  completed 
college  and  was  assisting  me  with  the  support 
of  a  large  wonderful  family.  The  government 
has  not  shown  any  Interest  In  my  financial 
loss. 

The  state  of  Virginia  and  America  doee  not 
need  more  luxury  condominium  apartments 
but  they  are  In  need  of  young  men  such  as 
MICHAEL  JAMES  FRTE.  The  moral  decay 
and  lack  of  Integrity  is  running  rampant 
through  America  and  only  young  men  and 
women  such  as  Mike  can  reverse  the  trend. 

It  Is  respectfully  requested  that  this  letter 
be  given  to  the  Governor  and  someone  con- 
tact me,  because  In  desperation.  I  need 
answers  to  the  following  questions.  1.  What 
does  the  state  of  Virginia  Intend  to  do  about 
this  terrible  tragedy?  2  Does  the  state  of 
Virginia  Intend  to  meet  Its  obligations  to  the 
families  Involved?  3.  Does  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia Intend  to  search,  find  and  punish  those 
responsible  for  this  great  tragic  loss  of 
human  life?  4.  Does  the  state  of  Virginia  In- 
tend to  do  anything  about  the  conduct  and 
behavior  of  government  officials  concerning 
the  collapse  and  rescue? 

Jkmss  H  Frtx. 
Skptxmbxk  24,  1973. 
DXAB  OovKRNOK  HoLTON:  On  September 
the  5,  1973.  I  mailed  a  package  of  material 
to  Mr.  Gilliam.  At  the  same  time  I  mailed 
copies  to  Congressman  Broyhlli  and  Senator 
Byrd.  I  have  had  two  responders  from  Con- 
gressman Broyhlli  and  one  from  Senator 
Byrd.  To  this  date  I  have  not  had  any  re- 
sponse from  Mr.  OUllam  or  anyone  In  your 
office.  Am  I  to  assume  that  no  response  is 
forthcoming? 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jams  H  Frtt 
OcTosni  e.  1973. 
Dear  M*.  Oilliam,  Jr.:  Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  you  over  a 
month  ago.  I  also  sent  a  copy  to  Governor 
Holton  September  24,  1973.  I  sent  copies  to 
several  other  people  and  some  of  these  people 
have  responded  two  or  three  times.  I  assume 
after  30  days  that  you  and  the  state  of  Va. 
have  no  Intentions  of  responding  to  my  let- 
ter and  other  material.  Therefore,  I  am  re- 
turning Michaels  refund  check  for  1972  and 
the  company's  withholding  for  1973  state  In- 
come taxes  withheld  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  1973. 
The  state  of  Virginia  can  Just  keep  the  money. 
Sincerely, 

James  H  Frve 
The  above  type  of  information  has  been 
requested  from  the  following  without  any 
meaningful  results  to  date.  1.  OSHA;  2.  Fed- 
eral Safety  Council;  3.  The  Arlington  County 
Board.  In  regards  to  collapse  at  Crystal  City 
(same  builder  as  skyline) .  and  others.  I  have 
not  received  any  answer  at  all  from  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  s  Office 

At  Skyline  Mike  was  operating  a  concrete 
grinding  machine  that  stirs  up  a  lot  of  con- 
crete dust  and  also  makes  a  lot  of  noise.  He 
was  one  of  a  few  that  was  trusted  to  work 
alone  vrtthout  any  supervision  and  as  work- 
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log  alone  on  the  14th  fljcor  when  the  collapse 
occurred.  To  my  knowledge  no  attempt  was 
made  Xjl,  warn  hlni  of  the  danger  This  was 
his  reward  for  being  an  excellent  and  trust- 
ful worker.  Is  this  a  true  example  of  the  re- 
wards lor  honesty  and  Integrity  In  the  Amer- 
ican system?  Do  truly  great  p>eople  such  as 
Michael  go  unrecognized  and  doomed? 

It  is  Immoral.  wr.)np  and  sometimes  ille- 
gal for  individuals  and  small  business  men 
to  do  certain  things  but  moral,  right  and 
legal  for  government  officials  and  big  busi- 
ness men  to  do  the  same  things — a  conflict- 
ing core  of  values — A  system  such  as  this 
is  destined  to  destroy  itself  Skyline  con- 
struction could  only  begin  tAX'h  the  permis- 
sion of  the  government,  it  would  only  con- 
tinue with  Inspection  approval  and  permis- 
sion of  the  government,  a  btiUder  could  only 
continue  with  the  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  work  at  a  site  with  human  beings 
burled  under  tons  of  concrete  and  steel. 
These  are  the  facts  dictated  by  the  nature 
of  government  we  have.  /  sincerely  hope  that 
each  member  of  Congress  loill  take  a  stand 
against  this  enslavement  by  government, 
corruption  in  government,  deficit  spending 
and  the  general  decay  in  the  morals  of  our 
society  that  led  to  the  collapse  of  skyline  and 
icill  lead  to  many  other  disasters  that  will 
come  in  many  different  iraya. 

I  have  had  chronic  osteomyelitis  since 
I  was  fifteen  years  old  and  go  to  Richmond 
every  four  weeks  for  medical  care.  Michael 
drove  me  when  he  could  and  had  driven  each 
month  since  he  bad  completed  his  college 
program — this  trip,  every  four  weeks,  for 
the  past  seven  months  has  been  torture  for 
me  an  now  no  one  In  the  Governor's  office 
win  even  acknowledge  my  letters  to  them. 
My  Doctor  in  Richmond  has  been  quite  up- 
set over  this  terrible  tragedy,  also — he  was 
81  years  old  In  September  1973  (Dr.  Thomas 
F.  Wheeldon,  114  North  Mulberry  St.,  Rich- 
mond. Va.  23220 — A  truly  Great  Man). 

An  engineering  study  to  determine  the 
strength  of  A-5  was  performed  prior  to  an 
August  6.  1973  secret  executive  session  of 
the  Fairfax  Board.  As  a  result  of  this  study, 
the  Supervisors  approved  completion  of  the 
buUdlng  TTie  partlally-bullt  A-6  Is  located 
next  to  hlghrlse,  A  4  that  collapsed  March  2. 
1973.  Consulting  engineers  retained  by  both 
Skyline  developers  and  Fairfax  County  to 
I>erform  the  study  failed  to  uncover  the  fact 
that  a  structural  column  was  12  Inches  off 
the  center  of  the  concrete  pier  beneath  it. 
The  technical  report  did  recommend  he  re- 
pair of  this  column  and  others  which  were 
found  weak  after  sonic  test  The  error  was 
found  when  workmen  accidently  broke 
through  the  concrete  slab  which  separates 
the  column  and  the  pier,  only  to  find  the 
column  was  off  center.  The  builder  elected 
to  raze  the  building,  rather  than  wait  for 
the  extensive  structural  analysis  needed  to 
correct  the  error. 

And  so  the  tragedy  of  errors  and  covcrup 
goes  on. 

PART  3.  A  lack  of  PROTECTIOK  OP  WORKMEN  AND 
THire  TAMTLIES  tTNDER  THE  DOCTRrNE  OP 
SOVEREION  OR  COVERNMrNTAI  IMMtrNtTT  AND 
THE  WORKMENS  COMPINSATION  LAWS  OP 
VTBGINIA 

TTie  doctrine  of  sovereign  Immunity  as  it 
presently  exists  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  has  been  derived  solely  from  Judi- 
cial interpretation  of  obsolesent  English  law. 
Where  sovereign  immunity  Is  allowed  to 
stand,  we  have  a  confllcWng  code  of  values. 
Therefore,  a  man  Injured  or  killed  through 
wrongful  acts  or  negligence  of  a  state  or  its 
damages  while  a  man  injured  or  killed  by  a 
fjrlvate  party  may  recover  compensation.  If, 
In  fact  a  culpable  Injury  has  been  done  and 
goes  unchastlsed  by  the  law  because  of  the 
doctrine  of  sovereign   Immunity,  that  doc- 
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trme  protects  injustice  fa*  no  better  reason 
than  Its  source  is  the  state.  And  the  concept 
becomes  this:  "The  king  can  do  no  wrong." 
In  the  first  suit  concerning  the  Skyline 
collapse,  the  Judge  dismissed  Fairfax  County. 
The  Board  of  Sujjervlsors  and  The  State  of 
Virginia  based  on  "The  king  can  do  no 
wrong". 

The  Virginia  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.  denies  an  employee  the  right  to  recover 
damages  which  he  may  have  "against  any 
other  party"  unless  the  latter  is  not  "em- 
ployed in  the  work"  in  which  the  employer 
of  the  Injured  employee  is  engaged.  Addi- 
tionally, U  the  work  being  performed  by  the 
mjured  employee's  employer  is  part  of  the 
trade,  business  or  occupation  of  an  owner, 
that  owner  is  likewise  Unmuue  from  com- 
mon law  negligence  claim  Therefore,  the 
Virginia  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  un- 
just, unfair,  and  deprives  citizens  of  due 
process  and  the  right  to  file  suit  under  com- 
mon law.  Therefore,  the  Act  protects  govern- 
ment officials  and  businessmen  againart  any 
acts  of  negligence,  intentional  or  not,  from 
liability  and  discriminates  against  the  in- 
dividual workman  to  the  extent  of  encroach- 
ment upon  any  civil  rights  and.  In  effect, 
enslaves  him.  This  Inequitable  situation  Is 
in  contradicatlon  vrlth  the  standard  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  enunciated  In  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constltulon 
of  he  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  know,  why  Fairfax  City 
Government  employees  are  apparently  cov- 
ered by  the  DC.  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  (underwritten  by  the  Hartfort  Co.)  ?  Why 
aren't  other  companies  employees  working 
in  Fairfax  City,  Virginia  covered  by  the  DC. 
Act?  The  benefits  are  much  greater  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ( which  is  governed  by 
the  Longshoreman  and  Harbor  Workers  Com- 
pensation Act)    vs.  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Public  Law  91-596.  91st  Congress.  S.  2193, 
December  29,  1970;  Sec.  27 — Provided  for  a 
"National  Commission  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws."  This  Oommlsslon  was 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  to  cor- 
rect inequities  in  the  laws.  What  has  hap- 
pened concerning  this  provision  of  this  Pub- 
lic Law? 

PART  «.  REQUEST  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATION 

It  is  resjsectfully  requested  that  the  Con- 
gress investigate  the  Tragic  Skyline  col- 
lapse and  the  lack  of  protection  under  cur- 
rent laws  (State  and  Federal)  afforded  work- 
men and  their  families  who  are  injured  or 
killed  in  such  a  careless  and  useless  tragic 
event  such  as  the  Skyline  collapse. 

The  Watergate  Investigation  and  pollt- 
icitl  contributions  and  payoffs  bu  builders 
and  developers  are  of  prime  Interest  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  should  investigate 
for  Itself,  the  Skyline  collapse,  the  rescue 
and  the  lockup  of  vital  Important  records 
and  facts,  to  determine  the  foUo'wlng: 

(1)  Did  political  contributions  or  payoffs 
Influence  the  start  of  construction,  the  con- 
tinuation of  construction  and  the  eventual 
collapse? 

(2)  Are  buUdlng  standards  and  codes,  at 
the  Federal  and  State  levels,  adequate  and 
safe  an  are  Peeral  and  State  Agencies  ca- 
pable of  policing  and  enforcing  the  stand- 
ards and  codes? 

(3)  What  was  the  responsibility  of  OSHA 
In  the  establishment  of  safety  procedures  and 
Inspection  of  the  construction  at  the  Sky- 
line complex?  And  how  did  they  satisfy  these 
responsibilities'' 

(4)  Did  Improper  collusion  between  Rep- 
resentatives of  liability  Insurance  carriers 
and  government  officials  take  place  after  the 
collapse? 

I  ask  one  question— U  a  builder,  a  con- 
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structlon  Company  and  other  related  firms 
can  "cut  comers",  utilize  Inferior  materials 
and  violate  safety  and  building  codes,  which 
result  In  huge  profits,  and  only  be  fined  a 
few  hundred  or  thousand  dollars — Then 
where  U  the  force  to  correct  this  terrible  sit- 
uation which  lead  to  this  terrible  tragedy? 

In  addition,  Congress  should  mvesilgate, 
for  Itself,  the  Inequities  against  the  work- 
men that  have  been  highlighted  by  the  Sky- 
line collapse,  and  take  action,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  correct  any  inequities  that  cur- 
rently exist. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  all  those  Involved  in 
the  Skyline  collapse  to  come  and  teU  us  who 
and  what  they  are. 

(I)  Axe  they  politicians  asking  what  their 
country  can  do  for  them,  or  1 2 )  zelaous  ones 
promoting  good  wUl  and  integrity  among 
men. 

If  they  are  the  first,  then  they  are  para- 
sites; IX  the  second,  then  they  are  like  an 
oasis  In  the  desert. 

(3)  Are  they  Business  men  utilizing  the 
need  of  society  for  a  place  to  shelter  itself. 
for  coercive  monopoly  i  collusion  with  gov- 
ernment officials)  and  exorbitant  profit?,  or 
(4)  sincere,  hardworking  and  dUigent  men 
facilitating  the  exchange  between  the  sup- 
plier and  the  consume  ■  and  charging  a  rea- 
sonable profit  as  middlemen  between  supply 
and  demand? 

If  they  are  the  third,  then  they  are  crimi- 
nals whether  they  live  in  a  palace  or  a  prison. 
If  they  are  the  fourth,  then  they  are  men  of 
integrity  whether  they  are  thaiiked  or  de- 
nounced by  the  people. 

I  sincerely  request  thet  the  Congres,=  make 
every  effort  to  determine — who  and  ichat 
they  are? 


MORE    MEDICAL    TREATMENT 
FACILmES    NEEDED 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John  J, 
B3'mes,  an  attorney  from  Elkhom,  Wis., 
has  brought  to  ray  attention  a  disturb- 
ing fact  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Byrnes'  letter  follows: 
Elk-horn,  Wis., 
November  2, 1673. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Les:  I  wrote  recently  to  Mayo  Clinic 
for  a  routine  examination  in  response  to 
which  I  received  a  post  card  giving  me  an 
appointment  for  December  10.  1974.  Copy 
of  the  card  is  enclosed  herewith. 

This  points  up  the  disturbing  shortage  of 
medical  treatment  facilities  we  seem  to  have 
In  the  country — at  least  good  medical  treat- 
ment facilities — and  particularly,  doctors. 

It  would  seem  that  through  the  help  of  the 
federal  government  we  should  be  able  to  set 
up  more  training  and  treatment  faculties. 
Anything  you  can  do  along  that  line  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  folks  in  this  area.  I  am 
s'lire. 

Beet  wishes, 

JORN  J.  Btenes. 

Upon  reading  this  letter,  I  think  we  all 
are  aware  of  the  conclusion  to  be  dra'wn. 
National  priorities  should  reflect  a  con- 
cern for  the  health  and  welfare  of  every 
American  citizen  and  I  feel  Mr.  Byrnes' 
letter  clearly  illustrates  an  area  urgently 
in  need  of  reform. 
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INEQUITY  OP  TITLE  I  ESEA  PRO- 
VISION REQUIRED  RECOMMITTAL 
OF  HM.  8S77 
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changes  In  amendment  No.  32  so  that 
fairness  may  be  done  for  the  children  of 
this  land. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Thursday.  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  I  voted  with  271  of  our 
colleagues  to  recommit  the  report  on 
H.R.  8877,  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1974.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conference.  I  did  this  because 

the  formula  according  to  which  title  I 

ESEA  money  was  to  be  distributed  was 
clearly  inequitable.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  specifically  Instruct 
the  conferees  that  the  language  In 
amendment  32  of  the  conference  report 
be  deleted  and  that  a  revised  report  be 
returned  to  the  House  giving  local  school 
districts  90  percent  of  the  amount  they 
received  in  1973  and  permitting  local 
agencies  to  receive  as  much  funding  as 
they  are  entitled  to.  providing  that 
States.  In  the  aggregate,  not  receive  more 
that  120  percent  of  the  amounts  they 
received  in  1973. 

The  proposed  change  In  the  formula 
of   distribution   would   have   permitted 
shifts  in  population  which  have  occurred 
since  1960  to  be  more  accurately  reflect- 
ed   both    between    and    within    States. 
Simply  put.  the  revised  formula,  pro- 
viding for  use  of  the  latest  census  data 
available  to  us.  would  have  been  more 
equitable.  The  result  of  the  Inequity  In 
the  conference  committee  report  would 
have  been  felt  most  severely  In  those 
States  and  cities  where  the  need  for  as- 
sistance is  greatest.  In  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania  adoption  of  Congressman 
Qutts    'revision"  formula  would  mean 
$77,997,749.78  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  whereas  retention  of  the  existing 
distribution  plan  would  provide  $74  747  - 
843.47.  '       ' 

The  disparity  Is  even  more  striking  in 
the  case  of  my  constituency  of  Philadel- 
phia which  has  been  so  heavily  burdened 
in  recent  years  with  the  most  difficult  of 
financial  problems  in  keeping  its  schools 
open.  Enactment  of  the  conference  re- 
port for  H  R.  8877.  as  presented,  would 
have  provided  the  city  of  brotherly  love 
with  $23,865,296.98  wherea.s  the  Qtm 
formula  would  provide  $31,375,928.09  in 
sorely  needed  money 

Now  I  want  it  cle.trly  understood  that 
I  make  no  apology  for  presenUng  Phila- 
delphia s  brief  in  this  matter.  As  I  see  it 
that  is  what  I  am  here  for.  But.  I  want 
It  understood  that  the  point  before  us  Is 
chiefly  one  of  equity.  With  the  needs  of 
constituencies  such  as  my  own  being  so 
manifest,  how  can  this  House  seriously 
entertain  the  idea  of  basing  the  distribu- 
tion of  almast  $2  bUllon  in  Federal  money 
on  patently  outdated  census  figures? 

Regrettably,  the  Chair  did  not  consider 
the  moUon.  with  InstrucUons.  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  MlnnesoU.  Mr  Qirii. 
to  be  in  order.  However,  an  overwhelm- 
ing  majority    of    this    body— 27^139 

then  voted  to  recommit  without  Instruc- 
tions. Thus.  I  call  upon  my  good  friends 
who  will  be  this  Houses  Representatives 
to  the  conference  committee  to  work 
expeditiously  in  making  the  appropriate 
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LABOR        LEADERS 
ONE  RETIRES.   ONE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


or    PXNNSyLVAMIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  15.  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsjlvanla 
Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  my  very  best  friends 
in  the  Pittsburgh  labor  movement  will 
leave  our  city  soon,  for  different  reasons. 

Joe  Sabel.  former  president  of  Food 
Employees  Local  590.  has  retired  and 
will  move  to  Florida. 

I  have  known  Joe  Sabel  for  years.  He 
has  merged  his  strain  of  strong  trade 
unionism  with  an  equal  quantity  of  com- 
munity spirit  to  give  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
not  to  mention  the  men  he  lead,  one  of 
the  most  politically  and  civically  active 
men  our  area  ever  has  known. 

Another  union  man.  Just  as  devoted  to 
the  public  wlU  as  weU  as  the  interests  of 
the  union  movement.  Is  Anthony  "Bud" 
Lutty. 

Bud  Lutty  will  go  onto  St.  Louis  to 
become  director  of  the  Anudgamated 
Meatcutters  Union,  whose  Pittsburgh  Lo- 
cal 590  he  headed  after  eucceedmg  Joe 
Sabel. 

My  sincere  best  wishes  go  to  both  these 
men  and  while  I  hope  their  respective 
days  are  nothing  but  productive  happy 
ones.  I  cannot  help  but  wish  they  could 
stay  on  in  Pittsburgh  and  continue  their 
exemplary  ser\-ice  In  the  Steel  City. 

Ed  Verlich.  labor  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  has  written  an  article  on 
the  careers  of  Joe  Sabel  and  Bud  Lutty 
I  would  like  to  put  that  article  in  the 
RscoRB  at  this  time: 

L4ao«     Rkpo«t:      Sabe.     Rrrumfo.      Lxmrr 
Movxs:    It  Is   a   Lobs   or  Top-Notchtb* 

(By  Edward  Verlich) 
One  of  the  Pittsburgh  areas  outatandlng 
labor  leadem.  Joseph  H.  Sabel,  will  be  leav- 
Jug  the  dtetrlot  eoon  for  a  deserved  Florida 
retirement. 

Mr  Sabel.  former  president  of  Pood  Em- 
ployees Local  590,  la  proof  that  nice  guys 
dont  flniah  laet,  because  a  nicer  guy  you  luet 
cant  nnd  9   i  j       juov 

HU  credlU  over  a  30-year  labor  career  are 
varied  and  many,  from  state  deputy  labor 
secretary  to  one  of  the  Top  lo  Press  Old 
Newsboys  who  carried  the  btui  for  ChUdren's 
Hospital. 

There  are  a  lot  of  solid  pomu  to  talk  about 
in  reviewing  hU  performance 

Ut  Sabel,  flrtt  of  aU.  was  a  strong  local 
union  president  who  dealt  from  a  poeiuon  of 
strength  and  not  weakness  He  knew  hU 
union  and  lU  industry  of  chain  food  stores 
Hla  members  fared  well  under  his  guiding 
hand.  * 

Among  his  proudest  accompUahmenta  were 
the  pension  ar.d  health  and  welfare  funds 
for  the  10.000-member  local  union  that  erew 
under  hlc  guidance 

Cociclous  of  the  community,  he  always 
helped  la  labor  disputes  whenever  he  could— 
whether  or  not  his  own  union  was  Involved 
t)«ep\y  involvwl  m  politics  Ui  a  period 
running  from  Gov.  George  M.  Leader  to  Sen 
Edmund  3  Muskle.  -Joe-  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Allegheny  County  Labor  CouncU's 
Committee  on  PoUttcal  Education. 

While  there  may  have  been  later  mlsglv- 
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ings.  he  also  was  the  labor  chairman  for  the 
initial  election  of  Mavor  Pete  Plahertv 

Another  loss  on  the  labc«  scene  here  U 
the  departure  of  a  close  aMoolate  of  Mr 
Sabel.  Anthony  -Bud"  Luttv.  who  went  to 
St  Louis  last  week  to  become  director  there 
for  their  parent  union,  the  AmalRamated 
Meatcutters. 

Mr.  Lutty  leaves  here  at  a  time  when  aa 
president  of  the  Allegheny  County  Labor 
Council,  he  had  the  labor  movemeiu  on  the 
way  back  into  the  mainstream  of  the  com- 
munity. 

WhUe  In  a  position  of  leadership.  Mr 
Lutty  started  some  positive  efforts,  such  aa 
the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Labor-Maiiagement 
Advisory  Council.  His  efforts  should  be  con- 
tinued by  his  successors. 

To  Mr.  Sabel.  a  weU  deserved  retirement 
and  to  Mr.  Lutty.  keep  up  the  good  work 
Tou  two  genuemen  are  what  the  Ubor  move- 
ment Is  all  about. 


PROTECTING  THE  SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 


or    lAASTUUrD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  15.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
unanimity  among  the  American  peo- 
ple that  everyone  engaged  in  wrongdoing 
In  connection  with  Watergate  and  its 
fallout  extensions  should  be  brought  to 
justice.  There  is  also  agreement  that 
there  should  be  a  special  prosecutor  to 
pursue  these  matters  without  inter- 
ference. 

There  has  been  controversy  on  whether 
or  not  the  special  prosecutor  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Judicial  or  executive 
branch.  An  editorial  appeared  In  today's 
Washington  Post  which  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

In  addition  to  its  views  on  the  admin- 
istration-appointed special  prosecutor 
the  Post  "argues  forcefully  against  leg- 
islation now  pending  that  would  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  a  special  prose- 
cutor by  the  U.S.  District  Court." 

There  are  constitutional  risks  Inherent 
m  the  bill  reported  out  bv  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  should,  there- 
fore, avoid  the  posslbllltv  of  a  court  battle 
as  it  would  only  prolong  the  continuation 
of  the  Watergate  investigation. 
The  editorial  follows; 

PSOTtCTlNC    THK    Sl>CCIAL    Pa08«CUT0a 

(■Although  these  are  times  of  stress,  they 
c*ll  for  caution  as  well  as  decisive  action 
The  sugicestlon  that  the  Judiciary  be  given 
reeponalbUlty  for  the  appointment  and  su- 
pervision of  a  new  Watergate  Special  Prrjse- 
cutur,  for  example,  U  mo«  unfortunate  Con- 
gress has  It  within  its  own  power  to  enact 
appropriate  and  legally  enforceable  protec- 
tloxis  against  any  eflort  to  thwart  the  Water- 
gate Inquiry.  The  Courts  must  remain  neu- 
tral. Theu-  duties  are  not  pro«iecutorial  If 
Congreee  feels  that  laws  should  be  enacted 
to  prevent  Executive  Interference  with  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor,  the  solution 
Ues  In  legislation  enhancing  and  protecting 
that  office  aa  it  is  now  established  and  not  by 
foUowlng  a  course  that  places  incompatible 
duties  upon  this  particular  Court.") 

The  quotation  comes  from  US  District 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Oeselis  memorandum  ex- 
plaining his  decision  In  an  important  Water- 
gate-related case  the  other  day.  Judge  Oe- 
selJ  made  Ms  observation  in  the  course  of  de- 
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clarlng  that  Acting  Attorney  General  Robert 
H.  Bork  had  acted  illegally  In  firing  Special 
Watergate  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  on  Oc- 
tober 30.  Taken  together,  Judge  Oesellg  ad- 
monitions concerning  the  proper  role  of  the 
courts  and  his  Interpretation  of  the  law  as 
It  concerns  the  Special  Prosecutors  tenure 
seem  to  us  to  argue  forcefully  against  legis- 
lation now  pemllng  that  would  authorize 
the  appointment  of  a  Special  Prosecutor  by 
the  U.S.  District  Court.  The  question  is 
whether  such  legislation  te  either  necessary 
or  desirable,  and  we  believe  the  answer  on 
each  count  is,  no. 

The  purpose  of  the  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators who  are  supporting  the  creation  of  a 
court-appointed  prosecutor  is  admirable:  It 
Is  to  guarantee  an  independent,  impartial, 
pressure-free  prosecutors  office,  one  that  Is 
not  subject  to  the  will,  whim  or  threat  of 
those  under  Investigation.  And.  not  Inciden- 
tally, it  Is  to  assure  that  the  appearance  of 
all  this  win  be  equal  to  the  reality,  so  that 
people  wUl  be  able  to  have  confidence  In  the 
Integrity  of  the  prosecutor's  office.  However, 
we  believe  that  this  purpose  would  best  be 
satisfied  by  other  means — specifically  by  the 
enactment  of  legislation  requiring  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  administration-ap- 
pointed Special  Prosecutor  and  also  giving 
even  firmer  statutory  basis  to  the  office  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor. 

Judge  Gesell's  reading  of  the  law  Is  rele- 
vant here.  He  did  not  find  that  Acting  At- 
torney General  Bork  had  acted  Illegally  in 
firing  Mr.  Cox  by  reason  of  anv  breach  of 
the  commitments  given  the  Senate  by  Elliot 
Richardson  concerning  Mr.  Cox's  position. 
Those  commitments,  Judge  Gesell  said — 
whatever  the  "moral  of  political"  ImpUca- 
tlons  o!  abandoning  them — "had  no  legal 
effect."  Rather,  he  found  the  Illegality  to  re- 
side In  Mr  Bork's  violation  of  a  Justice  De- 
partment regtUatlon  authorized  by  statute 
and  setting  forth  the  conditions  governing 
the  Special  Prosectuor's  Job.  Those  condi- 
tions, as  Jud^  Gesell  observed.  Included  the 
following:  "He  was  to  remain  In  office  until 
a  date  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the 
Attorney  General  and  himself,  and  it  was 
provided  that  'The  Special  Prosecutor  will 
not  be  removed  from  his  duties  except  for 
extrr^rdlnary  Improprieties  on  his  part.'  " 

What  U  particularly  interesting  and  apt 
about  this  Judgment  is  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment regulation,  which  Judge  Oessell 
sees  as  having  had  "the  force  and  effect  of 
law"  and  which  he  also  sees  as  preventing  the 
President  himself  from  dismissing  a  Special 
Prosecutor,  is  back  in  effect.  In  other  words 
\tt  terms  extend  to  and  protect  Leon  Jawor- 
skl.  the  new  Special  Prosecutor  who  has  Just 
^n  named  to  the  Job  by  Acting  Attorney 
General  Bork.  It  seems  to  us  that  an  admln- 
Istration-appoUited  Special  Prosecutor  whose 
views  and  purposes  had  been  examined  by 
the  Senate  In  conflrmatlon  hearings,  whose 
subsequent  confirmation  made  him  In  some 
apprecUble  degree  aaswer.ibie  to  Congress 
and  whose  Job  security  had  been  enhanced 
by  strengthening  of  the  statutory  basis  of  his 
office  would  be  as  free  of  administration  pres- 
sure and  dictation  as  could  be  guaranteed 
by  any  process — including  the  process  of 
having  him  appointed  by  and  answerable  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court. 

~^e  would  argue  that  such  a  prosecutor 
would  have  another  special  advantage:  It  Is 
the  likelihood  that  any  findings  he  made  or 
charges  he  brought  against  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  be  credited  by  the 
public.  Here  we  find  ourselves  taking  an  en- 
tirely opposite  view  from  those  who  hold 
that  a  court-appointed  prosecutor  would  en- 
Joy  more  public  confidence  than  anyone 

Mr  Jaworski  Included— who  ow©.l  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Nixon  administration  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  administration  would  at  once 
oblige  him  to  demonstrate  hla  prosecutorial 
independence  and  give  particular  force  to  his 
position,   especially  as  he   pursued   Investl- 
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gallons  of  those  intimately  connected  with 
the  administration.  It  Is  Important  now  that 
people  believe  in  the  mtegrlty  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor.  But  it  is  not  nearly  as  Important 
as  it  will  be  if  and  when  the  Prosecuor 
comes  into  direct  conflict  with  Mr  Nixon,  as 
Mr.  Cox  did.  or  actually  Implicates  him  In 
criminal  activities. 

These  are  essentially  political  considera- 
tions, and  It  seems  to  us  that  they  weigh 
equally  In  the  scale  when  you  are  think- 
ing about  the  Special  Prosecutors  freedom 
to  pursue  the  work  Mr.  Cox  began.  High 
among  those  considerations  we  would  list  a 
new  political  restraint  on  Mr.  Nixon's:  at 
what  cost  could  he  repeat  his  performance  of 
the  weekend  of  Otcober  20?  The  President  Is 
only  now  recovering — and  Just  barely — from 
the  repercussions  of  that  event  and  to  the  ex- 
tent  that  he  is  recovering  at  all,  he  owes 
everything  to  a  hasty  retreat  from  his  posi- 
tion on  releasing  the  subpoenaed  tapes  and 
on  abolishing  Mr.  Cox's  office  along  with 
Mr.  Cox's  appomtment. 

What  with  the  Ervln  Committee,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor's  office  already  In  existence. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  addition  of  a  court- 
appointed  prosecutor  would  only  dissipate 
energy  and  promote  confusion  in  the  task  of 
bringing  the  Watergate  offenses  to  light  and 
the  Watergate  offenders  to  Justice.  There 
Is,  in  fact,  too  much  confusion,  distraction 
and  overlap  now.  We  think  the  center  of 
action  shotild  be  the  Special  Prosecutor's 
office.  And  we  think  the  tools  are  at  hand 
for  Congress  to  guarantee  that  this  Is  so. 


YEAR-ROUND  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

TIME 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    n,LIMOl6 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  H.R.  11233.  I  commend  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  taking  prompt  action  this 
week  in  reporting  legislation  providing 
for  daylight  saving  time  on  a  year- 
round  ba.sis.  I  do  so  because  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  assist  in  easing  the 
severe  energy-  crisis  facing  our  country. 

The  extra  hour  of  sunlight  each  day 
that  would  result  from  passage  of  this 
bill  would  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  reducing  our  consumption 
of  electrical  energy. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  year-round  daylight 
saving  time  would  result  in  a  net  sav- 
ings of  between  1  and  2  percent  of  our 
nationwide  demand  for  electrical  power. 
While  the  1  to  2  percent  savings  might 
sound  small,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  small  economies  must  be  added 
together  to  make  a  large  difference — 
the  difference  between  minor  inconven- 
ience and  major  disruption  of  our  econ- 
omy and  standard  of  living. 

Based  on  figures  in  the  24th  annual 
electric  industrial  forecast,  a  2  percent 
net  saving  on  the  eslnn-'ited  total  elec- 
trical output  of  the  United  States  this 
year  would  have  amounted  to  about  40 
billion  kilowatts. 

Because  the  concept  of  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  has  been  proposed 
In  the  past — before  the  energy  crunch 
developed  to  Its  present  emergency 
level— several    Federal    agencies    have 
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commented  on  other  pros  and  coris  of 
the  idea.  In  my  opirJon,  the  favorable 
aspects  of  their  reports  far  outweigh  the 
Inconveniences  mentioned. 

For  example,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  there  would  be  no 
significant  effect  on  farm  production 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  There  might 
be  varying  effects  in  individual  cases, 
according  to  the  Department,  but  one 
shift  to  year-round  daylight  time  would 
put  an  end  to  the  problems  caused  by  the 
twnce-yearly  change  which  occurs  with 
our  present  April  to  October  system. 

No  hard  statistics  are  available  on 
the  effect  of  daylight  time  on  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  according  to  the  Justice 
Department.  However,  estimates  are  that 
the  change  would  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  murders  and  muggings  which 
occur  during  the  hours  from  5  p.m  to 
nightfall. 

In  the  area  of  traffic  safety,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  does  not 
have  conclusive  statistics  relating  the 
frequency  of  automobile  accidents  dur- 
ing daylight  and  standard  time.  Avail- 
able information  indicates  that  with 
year-round  daylight  time,  evening  rush 
hour  accidents  would  decline,  but  this 
reduction  would  be  partially  offset  by  an 
increase  in  morning  accidents. 

Another  frequently  mentioned  poten- 
tial problem  concerns  schoolchildren 
traveling  to  classes  in  early  morning 
darkness  during  the  winter  months.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  suggests  that  in  areas  where  this 
would  be  a  definite  problem,  perhaps 
school  starting  times  could  be  postponed 
to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

I  feel  it  is  indeed  reassuring  that  these 
Federal  agencies  indicate  manj'  possible 
benefits  from  year-round  dayhght  sav- 
ing time,  but  the  overriding  concern  fac- 
ing us  now  is  to  conserve  energy  so  we 
can  avoid  major  disruption  of  our  eco- 
nomy and  way  of  life. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  institute 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  as  one 
way  of  easing  our  energj-  crisis,  I  respect- 
fulli'  urge  mj-  colleagues  to  give  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's bill  when  It  reaches  the  floor  for 
action. 


THE  FATHER  OP  THE  BLUES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  16.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
WiUiam  Christopher  Handy  the  "Father 
of  the  Blues."  Throughout  America  cities, 
universities,  community  groups,  period- 
icals, and  individual  citizens  are  honor- 
ing W.  C.  Handj-  for  creating  a  brilliant 
and  poetic  musical  idiom.  An  idiom  that 
Handy  wanted  tc  convey  the  bitter  im- 
pact of  slaverj-  on  black  America.  It  was 
created  to  express  his  feelings  about 
growing  up  in  America  in  the  late  19th 
centurj-,  but  it  still  expresses  the  linger- 
ing impact  of  slavery  in  the  late  20th 
century. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  quite  fitting 
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that  Congress  honor  W.  C.  Handy  today. 
To  that  end  I  place  In  the  CoNCRKssicifio. 
Record  articles  on  Mr.  Handy  from  three 
newspapers:    the  New  York  Amsterdam 
News  November  17,  1973.  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  November  15.  1973.  the 
Washington  Post  November  16,  1973. 
[Prozn  the  New  York  AnustercUun  News, 
Nov.  17,  19731 
A  Dtvotkd  P&milt  or  Blucs  Lovrsa — Honobs 
Its  Rxvxbxd  "PATHzm" 
Pew  American  musicians  have  become  more 
famous    than    WUltam    Chrtstopber    Handy, 
the  "Pather  of  the  Blues." 

He  made  Memphis  faxnoua,  put  St.  Louis  in 
song  and  gave  the  whole  world  a  new  form 
of  music,  but  be  belongs  to  Florence, 
Alabama. 

On  Sunday.  November  18>  Florence  will 
honor  Its  most  famous  native  son  with  the 
second  W.  C.  Handy  Music  Festival.  The 
Sunday  Night  concert  will  conclude  a  week- 
long  celebration  featuring  open  bouse  at 
Handy's  restored,  log-cabin  birthplace  and 
the  W.  C.  Handy  Museum,  a  festive  parade 
through  downtown  Florence,  a  special  jazz 
fest  at  halftlme  of  the  Florence  State- 
Jacksonville  football  game  and  a  reception 
for  members  of  the  late  composer's  family. 

Born  to  former  slaves  on  November  16,  1873 
In  Florence,  Handy  achieved  worldwide  fame 
as  a  composer,  bandmaster,  cornetlst  and 
music  publisher  before  his  death  In  New 
York  City  on  March  aS.  1958. 

As  a  struggling,  young  musician.  Handy 
traveled  throughout  the  nation  with  a 
mlnlsirel  band  playing  for  dances  and 
parades.  He  was  often  abused  by  whites  and 
condemned  by  many  blacks  who  claimed, 
"show  folks  ain't  nothing  but  dirt."  and  his 
minister  father  who  called  Handy's  first  horn 
"the  devil's  plaything." 

But  during  his  lifetime,  be  would  be 
recognized  as  a  true  American  musical 
genius  and  wined  and  dined  by  the  cream 
of  American  society.  "I  have  always  felt 
that  the  miseries  of  my  early  life  bore  fruit 
in  song — Yes.  music  cheered  me  on  and 
played  an  accompaniment  to  my  bard 
knocks."  Handy  said. 

On  his  way  to  being  rightfully  acclaimed 
"Father  of  the  Blues."  Handy  compoeed  some 
of  the  greatest  bluee  woriu,  locludlng  "St. 
Louis  Blues."  "Be&le  Street  Bluee"  and  "Mem- 
phis Blues." 

"Handy  did  more  to  bring  the  blues  into 
Che  malnstre^im  of  world  music  than  any 
other  ma.i."  says  the  biographical  dictionary 
of  the  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors and  PubUihers. 

The  .American  Record  Guide  says.  "W.  C. 
Handy  wu  responsible  for  the  populariza- 
tion of  the  blues  and  for  giving  the  blues 
real  status  as  a  recognized  music  form." 
Handy  3  influence  left  Its  mark  on  the  world 
of  both  popular  and  serious  music,  starting 
with  Its  Influence  on  Oeorge  Gershwin  and 
going  back  to  WlllUni  Grant  Still,  consid- 
ered America  s  first  black  composer  of  seri- 
ous music. 

The  "Father  of  the  Blues"  not  only  com- 
poeed some  of  the  world's  greatest  blues 
work,  he  was  the  first  to  put  blues  on  paper 
and  he  preserved  for  America's  musical  heri- 
tage the  "blues  folk  songs"  of  countless,  u.i- 
known  originators  who  preceded  him. 

The  song  often  referred  to  as  Handy's  mas- 
terpiece "3t.  Louts  Blues."  Is  an  enduring 
classic  of  American  popular  music  and  has 
been  performed  In  an  endless  variety  of  ar- 
rangements and  on  every  conceivable  musical 
Instrument. 

The  US  Postal  Service  honored  him  with 
a  six-cent  stamp,  his  life  was  brought  to 
the  screen  in  "St.  Louis  Blues"  in  which  the 
late,  great  Nat  King  Cble  played  the  role 
of  Handy.  Called  "The  Dean  of  .\merlcan 
Music."  and  "Tin  Pan  Alley's  Grand  Old 
Man, "  Handy's  fame  spread  in  his  latter  years. 
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Vincent  Lopez  performed  hu  "Bvolutlon 
at  the  Blues"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  He  twice  led  his  own  band  at  Carnegie 
Hail.  Memphis  dedicated  a  paxk.  to  blm  and 
.-e-named   Beale  Street  to  Haady   Street. 

Florence  named  a  school,  a  housing  proj- 
ect, a  recreation  center  and  more  recently 
an  American  Legion  post  to  him  in  addition 
to  restoring  his  home  and  buudliig  a  museum 
to  house  his  famous  golden  trumpet,  piano 
and  hundreds  of  other  personal  articles. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  tributes 
to  Handy  Is  the  annual  W.  C  Handy  Music 
Fesuval  staged  each  year  in  the  town  of  his 
birth  and  sponsored  by  the  Florence  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  first  festival  was  held 
In  1970  when  the  Handy  Home  and  Museum 
were  dedicated  aad  Florence  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  decided  to  make  it  an  annual 
affair  beginning  this  year. 

Some  of  the  nations  top  entertainers  In 
the  blues  and  Jaza  field  will  perform  during 
this  year's  festival.  The  world-famous  Olym- 
pia  Brass  Band.  Just  back  from  a  tour  of 
Europe;  The  Ronnie  Kole  Trio;  Blanche 
Thomas.  "Queen  of  the  Blues. "  who  hao  star- 
red at  New  Orleans'  Heritage  Hall  for  almost 
50  years;  Louts  Cottrell  and  hu  .\ll-StAra 
from  New  Orleans;  Euble  Blake.  Handy's  con- 
temporary composer  who  recently  appeared 
on  "Evening  at  Pops";  Maxlne  Suillvan.  film 
and  singing  stsj  who  sang  "St.  Louis  Bluee" 
in  the  movie  version,  and  others. 

Many  of  the  musicians  from  New  Orleans 
and  New  York  wUl  participate  in  a  parade 
Saturday.  November  17  at  10  00  ajn  and  at 
halftlme  of  the  Florence  State -Jacksonville 
game  that  afternoon.  The  reception  for  the 
Handy  Family  wUl  b*  held  Sunday  After- 
noon. 

"I  don't  know  how  we're  going  to  top  the 
first  festival,  but  now  that  we  have  his  home 
restored  and  the  museum  open,  we  also  want 
to  have  a  commemorative  celebration  that 
will  do  Justice  to  the  memory  of  W.  C.  Handy 
and  all  he  meant  to  the  world  of  music."  said 
Jim  Odum,  Executive  Director  of  the  Flo- 
rence   Chamber    of    Commerce. 

Reports  pouring  in  from  across  the 
country  confirm  that  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  W.  C  Handy  Is  being  honored  m 
ceremonies,  festivals,  concerts  snd  exhibits  In 
at  leas*,  six  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Handy.  Internationally  hailed  as  Father 
of  the  Blues  and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Composers.  Authors 
and  Publishers  since  1924.  was  born  In  a 
Florence.  Alaoama  iog  caom  on  Novemoer 
16.  1873.  Son  of  former  slaves,  he  died  In  New 
Yort  City  on  March  29.  1968 

The  governor  of  Alabama  is  designating 
November  leth  W  C  Handy  Day.  and  so  are 
the  mayors  of  St  Louis.  Memphis,  New  Or- 
leans and  Florence.  This  Is  hardly  surprising 
for  Handy's  most  successful  song  was  the 
"St  Louis  Blues"  and  hts  other  big  hits  In- 
clude "Memphis  Bines"  and  "Beale  Street 
Blues" — the  latter  celebrating  a  street  In 
Memphis.  New  Orleans  Mayor  Moon  Landrleu 
Is  recognizing  Handy's  lasting  contribution 
to  the  blues-Jazz  heritage  which  stlU  thrives, 
and  Florence  Is  honoring  Its  most  famous 
native  son. 

Memphis  and  Florence  will  have  week-long 
celebrations,  including  street  parades  and 
concerts  by  natJonally  known  musicians  and 
singers  Florence's  galaxy  wUl  include  Eublc 
Blake.  Maxlne  Suillvan  and  the  Olympla  Jazz 
Band  of  New  Orleans.  The  Yale  University 
School  of  Music  has  scheduled  a  concert  of 
Handy's  spirituals  and  hymns,  and  Howard 
University  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
plannlni?  a  two-day  concert  pro«<Tam  honor- 
ing Handy  and  the  Blues  Rutgers  University's 
Institute  of  Jazz  Studies  in  .Newark  has 
announced  a  Handy  exhibit,  and  the  Music 
Division  of  he  Library  of  the  Performing  Arts 
at  Lincoln  Center  is  collecting  memorabilia 
for  a  Bandy  show  set  for  January. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  going  to  tape  the 
Memphis  and  Florence  festivals  for  overseas 
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broadcast,  and  the  news  departments  of  two 
major  TV  networks  are  planning  vedeo  re- 
ports on  the  centennial.  Many  collegee  aad 
two  professional  fooball  teams  will  feature 
Handy  medlles  In  their  half-time  entertain- 
ment on  Nov.  17th  and  18th 

It  ton  t  surprising  that  Bill  Handy  should 
have  such  a  big  birthday  party,  said  ASCAP 
President  Stanley  Adanu  who  knew  Handy  for 
many  years.  "He  was  a  big  t«iient  and  a  big 
man.  and  he  has  left  a  big  mark.  All  of  his 
21.000  coll©»(fues  In  ASCAP  Join  In  this  cele- 
bration, proud  that  he  lives  on  In  his  music  " 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Nov.   16.   19731 
w    c.  Handt's  Ambrica:   Lakd  or  the  Rao 
Whits,  and  Bl^xs 

(By  Amy  Lee) 

"I  bate  to  see  de  evenln'  sun  go  down.  .  . ." 

Does  anyone  need  to  be  told  who  wrote 
t/.iit  American  classic? 

Tomorrow  Is  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  "St.  Louis  Blues" — composer  Wil- 
liam Christopher  Handy,  and  hU  birthplace, 
Florence.  Ala..  wUl  be  celebrating.  So  wUl 
other  cities — Memphis,  New  Orlcins.  Wash- 
ington among  them— In  klckolT  events  for 
ongoing  observances  throughout  this  Handy 
100th  Anniversary  Year. 

Florence  has  declared  Nov.  16  as  W.  C. 
Handy  Day  and  has  scheduled  three  major 
events  for  this  weskend:  a  parade  through 
downtown  Florence  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Nov.  17,  and  In  the  evening  a  special  haif- 
ttme  show  at  the  football  game  between 
Florence  State  University  and  Jacksonville 
State  at  Braly  Stadium.  On  Sunday,  Nov.  18, 
there  will  be  a  W.  C.  Handy  Music  Festival 
Concert  at  Florence  State's  Norton 
Auditorium. 

According  to  Wyer  Owens  Handy,  of  Handy 
Brothers  Music  Company  in  New  York,  who 
U  W.  C.  Handy's  only  living  son.  the  festival 
concert  will  feature  "some  of  the  finest  tal- 
ent from  New  Orleans,  "  such  as  the  Olympla 
Brass  Band  and  other  groups  who  took  part 
m  dedicating  the  restoration  of  the  Handy 
Home  (the  original  log  cabin  where  the  com- 
poser was  bom)  and  Museum.  Ragtime  pi- 
anist Edible  Blake  and  singer  Maxlne  Sulli- 
van have  been  Invited  to  perform. 

BIO  rVENTS 

"We  are  confident  that  this  1973  Handy 
Music  Festival  will  be  America's  greatest 
jazz  and  blues  event."  said  Jim  Odum.  of 
the  Florence  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Proceeds 
from  the  festival  wUl  be  used  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  W.  C.  Handy 

On  and  on  the  blues  wui  roll  In  every  pos- 
slble  Interpretation!  Arthur  Fiedler  will  fea- 
ture a  performance  of  "St.  Louis  Blues 
March"  Nov  34  In  Baltimore.  And  In  New 
York  on  Nov  36  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club. 
Gregg  Buchanan  of  the  United  Sutes  Navy 
Band  wUl  play  "St.  Louis  Blues"  on  the 
harp. 

During  December  and  Januarv.  the  New 
York  Public  Library  at  LlrKJoln  Center  will 
feature  an  exhibit  of  Handy's  music  and 
memorablUa.  and  slated  for  release  this 
month  U  a  spedal  album  of  W.  C  Handv's 
music  by  Earl  "Patha"  Hlnes  on  Audlophlle 
Records  called  "Hlnes  Comes  In  Handy." 
sachxd  Mtrsic 
But  overshadowed  by  his  vast  reputation  as 
""Father  of  the  Blues"  Is  the  fact  that  W.  C 
Handy  had  a  deep  Interest  In  sacred  music 
parUcularly  hla  beloved  Negro  spirituals.  In 
his  Author's  Note  In  W  C.  Handy's  Second 
CoIlecUon  of  37  Spirituals  he  wTote:  "Master- 
ful  choral  or  symphonic  arrangements  (of 
the  spirituals]  may  probe  deep  Into  my  emo- 
tions, but  none  can  supersede  that  happy 
feeling  of  possession  which  Is  mine  when, 
cloelng  my  eyes,  I  can  become  transplanted 
once  again  to  my  own  native  Florence,  Ala- 
bama, and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  first  to  be  buUt  by  my  grandfather 
[WUllam  Wise  Handy,  first  ordained  mln:a- 
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ter  of  the  first  black  church  in  North  Ala- 
bama) and  from  whose  pulpit  my  father 
(Charles  Bernard  Handy]  preached  many  a 
sermon  .  .  .  Florence  s  First  Baptist  Ohurch 
.  .  .  taught  me  many  of  the  Spirituals  I  have 
learned.  .  .  ."  Handy  arranged  nearly  40  spir- 
ituals for  mixed  voices,  male  voices,  and 
vocal  solos  with  piano  accompaniment. 

Recently,  Wyer  Handy  and  his  Bister, 
Katherlne  Handy  Lewis  ^only  Living  daughter 
of  W.  C.  Handy  J.  and  her  son  Homer  D. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  recalled  their  father's  love  of 
hymns: 

•"He  was  prolific  In  the  field  of  sacred 
music,"  they  noted.  "He  wrote  the  anthem 
"They  That  Sow  in  Tears'  [based  on  Psalm 
126,  verses  6-6,  1-3)  and  hundreds  of  other 
sacred  compositions." 

Wyer  has  sent  letters  to  over  1.000  churches 
throughout  the  country,  reminding  them  of 
his  father's  roots  in  the  church  and  the  spir- 
ituals, and  Inviting  their  participation  in  the 
anniversary  celebration.  Several  colleges  and 
universities,  he  said,  are  planning  band  con- 
certs and  clsissroom  study  programs  of  W.  C. 
Handy's  music,  and  tributes  during  televised 
valves  of  football  games.  Copies  of  Handy 
band  music  have  gone  out  to  300  colleges 
and  universities. 

CrrtES    SALUTE    HANDT 

As  the  city  memorialized  In  two  Handy 
classics — "Memphis  Blues"  and  "Beale  Street 
Blues" — Memphis  has  special  reason  to 
salute  the  memory  of  the  oomposer-band- 
leader-trvmapet  player  who  spent  some  of  his 
most  fruitful  years  there.  It  started  its  Handy 
celebrations  on  Nov.  12  with  a  program  of 
band  arrangements  of  Handy  compositions 
by  the  Memphis  State  University  Band,  and 
through  the  week  Is  staging  parades,  per- 
formances by  high  scfool  bands,  and  foot- 
ball half-time  programs  featuring  Handy's 
blues. 

In  Washington.  D.C.,  the  Department  of 
Afro-American  Studies  and  the  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Humanities  of  Howard  University 
have  planned  a  two-day  festival:  "Homage 
to  Handy  and  the  Blues."  to  be  held  at  How- 
ard Nov.  16  and  17  It  will  Include  music 
and  drama  from  Howard,  and  bands  and 
music  from  other  universities  and  high 
schools  In  the  Washington  area.  Plans  also 
Include  performances  by  Washington  church 
choirs  of  spirituals  and  gosp>el  hymns,  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  rich  va- 
riety of  blues  and  jazz  music.  Scholars  of 
the  blues  will  be  invited  to  read  from  their 
works  and  discuss  the  role  W.  C.  Handy 
played  as  source  for  today's  proliferating 
rural  and  urban  blues. 

Dr,  Stephen  Henderson  of  the  Howard 
faculty  Is  orgar.l/er  M  the  festival  and  is 
himself  completing  a  book  on  the  blues.  It  is 
expected  that  Walter  Washlnjrton.  mayor  of 
the  nation's  capltol.  wlU  l.-i-sue  a  proclamation 
to  honor  the  memory  of  W  C  Handy  and 
his  contribution  to  blues  and  the  world 
music.    ] 

New  Haven.  Conn.,  jimips  on  the  Handy 
anniversary  bandwagon  with  a  special  con- 
cert event.  Professor  Willie  R>ifT  of  Yale. 
bassist  member  of  the  former  Willie  RufT- 
Dwlke  Mlt.chell  Dun  that  made  htston,-  slp 
the  first  modem  jazzman  to  play  In  the 
Soviet  Union  (1959),  has  tran8crlbe<l  12  of 
W.  C.  Handy's  choral  arrangements  of  spirit- 
uals for  symphony  orchestra  and  chorus  and 
several  of  his  blues  for  performance  Nov,  17 
by  the  Yale  University  Orchestra,  featuring 
Marian  WUllama.  gospel  singer,  with  the  76- 
votoe  Gibson  Chorale 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Nov.  16.  1973] 

Thx  Man  Who   NIadk  Thx  Bltjks 

(By  Joel  Dreyfuss) 

W.  C.  Handy,  who  was  bom  100  years  ago 

'today,    listened    to    m-usic    in    his    father's 

church,  to  the  work  songs  In  Alabama  fields 

and  the  lament  of  black  singers,  and  made 
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the  "bluee "  a  part  of  the  American  vocab- 
ulary. 

Best-known  as  the  composer  of  "St.  Louis 
Blues,"  he  is  the  subject  of  a  two-day  tribute 
which  begins  today  at  Howard  University 
and  will  retrace  his  contrlbutior.s  as  a  band- 
leader, arranger  and  popularlzer  of  the  blues, 

"A  TYlbute  to  W  C  Handy  and  the  Blues 
Tradition"  is  sponsored  by  the  university's 
lustltute  for  Uie  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
and  will  feature  workshops,  concerts  and  a 
film  biography  of  Handy,  who  died  m  1958. 

"A  Howard  alumnus  came  to  us  with  the 
Idea,  said  Jeanne-Marie  Miller,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  "and  we  took  it  from 
there." 

George  Starkes.  Howards  ethnomuslcolo- 
giBt  In  residence,  helped  plan  the  festival 

"His  'Memphis  Blues'  was  the  first  pub- 
lished blue.s  that  pained  any  degree  of  popu- 
larity." said  Starkes.  "Up  until  Handy's  time, 
the  blues  had  pr:ni&niy  been  the  province  of 
black  people.  Handy  made  whites  aware  of 
that  tradition. 

"He  did  the  same  thing  with  blues  that 
Scott  JopUn  did  with  ragtime." 

While  Handy  has  been  called  the  "father 
of  the  blues."  he  also  had  a  deep  Interest 
In  church  music  and  arranged  nearly  40 
spirituals  for  a  variety  of  voices  and  musical 
Instruments, 

Born  In  Florence,  Ala.,  in  1873,  Handy  left 
home  at  18  because  his  father,  a  minister, 
objected  to  a  musical  career.  One  day  Handy 
had  brought  a  guitar  home  and  was  ordered 
by  his  father  to  exchange  the  "devilish  In- 
strument" for  his  dictionary. 

He  eventually  obtained  a  battered  cornet 
and  began  his  career  in  music  by  playing 
In  a  minstrel  show  at  the  1896  Chicago 
World's  Pair.  For  seven  years  he  was  a  wan- 
dering musician. 

"In  the  days  when  I  had  to  sleep  on  the 
levees  and  cobblestones  I  heard  the  rousta- 
bouts singing  on  the  steamboats  and  It  hung 
In  my  ears."  he  once  recalled. 

"Memphis  Blues,"  which  raised  him  to 
prominence,  was  originally  written  as  a  cam- 
paign song  for  E.  H  Crump  who  was  run- 
ning for  mayor  of  Memphis  In  1909.  .\mong 
his  other  successful  songs  were  "Beale  Street 
Blues"  and  "Yellow  Dog  B'.ues." 

Some  musicologists  have  dismissed  Handy 
as  a  commerclallzer  who  contributed  to  the 
dilution  of  the  blues  but  Starkes  does  not 
agree, 

"This  was  music  that  had  never  been  no- 
tated  until  his  time,"  said  Starkes  "When 
music  is  put  down  on  paper,  something  Is 
Invariably  lost.  One  Important  thing  was 
that  Handy  drew  upon  his  heritage." 

Handy  went  to  New  York  in  1918  and  form- 
ed a  music  company.  Handy  Bros  Music  Co  . 
still  operated  by  his  children,  who  recall 
b<^>th  good  and  bad  times,  according  to 
Starkes. 

Other  festivals  are  scheduled  in  his  home- 
town this  weekend,  In  Memphis.  New  Or- 
leans and  other  cities. 
if  The  Howard  programs  begin  at  10  a.m. 
today  with  tributes  by  poet  Sterling  Brown, 
author  John  O.  KiUens,  playwright  Clay  Goes 
and  others. 

Jazz  trumpeter  Clark  Terry  will  lead  a 
workshop  on  jazz  Improvisation  at  1:30  p  m. 
and  will  participate  in  an  evening  concert 
featuring  traditional  singer  Mabel  Hillery, 
bluesman  Eugene  "Buddy"  Moss,  the  Billy 
Roberts  Big  Band  and  the  Howard  Unl\-erslty 
Jazz  Orchestra. 

The  1958  Paramount  biography  of  Handy, 
"St.  Louis  Blues,"  starring  Nat  King  Cole, 
will  be  shown  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  the 
program  will  conclude  with  another  concert 
on  Saturday  night  featuring  Flora  Moulton. 
Louise  Robinson,  Greg  Buchanan  and  the 
Howard  Chorale. 
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ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   KKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  ieam  the  President  has  finally 
recognized  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
an  energj-  crisis.  The  cutoff  of  oil  by 
the  .\rab  States  came  as  no  surprise  and 
has  onlj-  hastened  the  shortage  that  had 
been  forecast  years  ago.  We  must,  of 
course,  take  decisive  steps  to  conserve 
fuel  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  and 
we  must  do  everj'thmg  possible  to  keep 
the  price  of  energy  low  and  prevent 
windfall  profits  to  the  oil  companies.  We 
m',ist  also  begin  a  crash  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  alternative  sources  of 
energv'. 

The  President  complained  in  his  No- 
vember 7  television  speech  that  the  Con- 
gress has  done  little  about  the  energy- 
crisis.  The  record  shows  just  the  oppo- 
site— the  Congress  has  done  more  about 
energj-  than  tl:e  administration  and  has 
been  calling  on  the  President  for  more 
than  2  years  to  show  some  leadership 
in  soh-lng  the  problem. 

But  throughout  the  developing  energy 
crisis  Mr.  Nixon  has  .shown  more  concern 
for  the  profits  and  prerogatives  of  the 
giant  oil  companies  tlian  for  the  energ>' 
needs  of  the  American  people.  All  the 
energy--conserv-mg  measures  asked  for  by 
the  President  should  have  been  reques:«<i 
a  year  ago  when  the  shortages  were  al- 
ready a  palpable  threat.  In  fact,  many 
of  his  latest  proposals  could  have  been 
implemented  as  much  as  2  years  ago  by 
the  simple  stroke  of  the  Presidential  pen. 

The  President  has  had  authority  since 
1969  to  restrict  oil  exports,  but  he  is  per- 
mitting three  times  as  much  fuel  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  United  States  this  year 
as  w-as  exported  In  1S72.  He  did  not 
even  ask  the  oil  companies  voluntarily  to 
stop  exports  of  precious  crude  oil.  The 
President  has  constantly  opposed  aboli- 
tion of  the  oil  import  quota  law  even 
though  such  a  move  would  have  per- 
mitted the  United  States  to  increase  its 
supply  of  oil  prior  to  the  Arab  oil 
embargo. 

Congress  recognized  the  impending 
crisis  by  authorizing  the  President  last 
April  to  institute  mandatory  fuel  allo- 
cations. He  not  only  opted  for  a  volim- 
tary  program  that  quickly  failed,  his 
spokesmen  deliberately  stalled  legLslation 
requiring  a  mandatory  program.  This 
week  the  Congress  passed  and  sent  to 
the  President  legislation  requiring  hhn 
to  allocate  crude  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum products.  Including  gasoline,  in  an 
effort  to  distribute  equitably  all  fuels  in 
short  supply. 

Last  July  10.  when  ser\1ce  station?  all 
over  the  Nation  had  begun  to  close,  the 
administration  said  it  was  prepared  to 
announce  a  comprehensive  ene.'-gy  plan 
within  a  week.  No  such  plan  was  ever 
forthcoming. 

Even  to  this  day  the  administration 
does  not  have  a  basic  energy  policy  nor 
does  it  have  the  basic  decisionmaking 
machinery  necessary  to  deal  with  the  en- 
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erg;  crisis — all  It  really  has  Is  a  public 
relations  operatioa. 

The  Congress  will  act  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  where  we  agree  that  the 
power  Is  necessary  and  will  be  used 
wisely,  but  we  will  not  be  rushed  Into 
precipitoiis  action  simply  because  the 
President  claims  he  needs  special  au- 
thority In  order  to  act. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the 
seven  pieces  of  legislation  which  he  rec- 
ommended in  April  would  have  better 
enabled  the  Nation  to  survive  the  short- 
ages w^hlch  are  undoubtedly  In  store  for 
us  this  winter.  For  example,  he  asked 
for  deregiilatlon  of  the  price  of  natural 
gas  at  the  wellhead.  This  would  not  pro- 
duce amy  more  energy  for  this  Nation, 
in  my  opinion,  but  it  would  send  prices 
for  consumers  soaring.  The  President  also 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  roll  back  a 
decade  of  environmental  protection 
legislation. 

The  Congress  has  acted  declsivelj'  on 
the  energy  issue  Independent  of  the 
White  House.  It  Is  nearing  completion 
on  legislation  to  establish"  year-roimd 
daylight  savings  time;  this  was  begim 
long  before  the  President  endorsed  the 
move.  The  Congress  also  has  voted  op- 
erating subsidies  for  mass  transit  sys- 
tems in  an  effort  to  get  people  out  of  their 
cars  and  into  public  facilities  in  an  effort 
to  cut  pollution  and  save  gas.  The  Pres- 
ident has  threatened  to  veto  this  legisla- 
tion. Oil  prices  are  soaring  and  so  are 
the  profits  of  the  oU  producers,  but  the 
President  continues  to  oppose  an  excess 
profits  tax.  He  has  failed  to  confront  the 
problem  of  continued  production  by  De- 
troit of  high-horsepower  gas-guzzllng 
cars. 

Cutting  speed  limits  to  conserve  gaso- 
line will  be  helpful,  but  It  appears  we  are 
heading  for  rationing  of  higher  gasoline 
taxes  In  order  to  cut  fuel  consumption 
significantly.  Higher  gasoline  prices 
alone  are.  In  my  opinion,  inequitable  and 
constitute  a  regressive  tax  that  most 
directly  hurts  working  people  because 
so  many  depend  on  their  cars  for  their 
livelihood.  A  slight  increase  In  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax.  however,  when  tied 
to  an  excess  profits  tax  on  the  oil  com- 
panies would  be  helpful  in  financing  the 
Oovemment's  cost  of  development  of 
new  energy  resources,  new  technologies 
and  mass  transit.  In  place  of  the  higher 
gasoline  tax.  however,  I  would  favor  ty- 
ing the  excess  profits  tax  to  rationing  in 
an  effort  to  be  sure  that  consumers  who 
need  gas  the  most  can  get  It,  and  those 
who  do  not  need  It.  regardless  of  their 
wealth,  would  have  to  do  without. 

I  regret  that  the  President  has  done 
what  he  always  has — come  down  hard  on 
the  common  man,  the  average  hard- 
working consimier  and  fdlowed  the  rich 
corporations  to  escape  their  responsibili- 
ties in  this  grave  crisis.  The  Congress 
and  the  American  people  must  not  tole- 
rate such  an  approach. 
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IN  MEMORIAM:  BRIO  GEN  BONNER 
FRANK  FELLERS,   1896-1973 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEa 

Thursday.  November  IS.  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dear  and 
respected  friend.  Brig  Gen.  Bonner 
Frank  Fellers,  who  passed  away  on  Oc- 
tober 7.  1973,  will  long  be  remembered  by 
many  of  us  here  In  the  Congress.  Gen- 
eral Fellers  served  our  Nation  with  a 
sense  of  loyalty  and  dedication  rarely 
seen.  General  Fellers  had  an  outstanding 
loyalty  to  General  MacArthur,  whom  he 
served,  and  General  Fellers  was  right 
about  the  Far  East.  He  shared  friend- 
ships with  many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  my  honor  to  say  I  knew  and 
worked  with  this  fine  gentleman  and  his 
devotion  and  service  to  our  Nation,  to  the 
world  community,  and  his  Ufelong  de- 
sire and  efforts  for  world  peace  will  be 
a  lasting  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  General  Fellers'  family.  To  his 
widow.  Dorothy;  his  daughter.  Nancy: 
and  the  four  grandchildren.  Amy.  Mary. 
Georgianna,  and  Dorothy  Lear,  We  ail 
share  in  their  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  ray  colleagues  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  official  Army  biography 
of  the  late  Gen.  Bonner  Frank  Fellers : 
As  or  NovxMBKR  12,  1973:  RtstTMi  or  Skbvick 

Caxxxk  or  BoNNxa  FIl&nk  Fwujms,  Brig- 

ADIXK  OSNXXAI.,  57»-38-6958 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  7  February  1896. 
Rldgefarm.  Ullrtols. 
Years  of  active  service:  Over  28. 
Present   assignment:    Retired   30   Novem- 
ber 1946.  Died  7  October  1973. 

Military  schools  attended:  CTnlted  States 
MUltary  Academy,  Army  War  College,  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School,  ArtUlery 
School,  Basic  Course,  and  Chemical  Warfare 
School.  F^ld  Officers  Course. 

Educational  degrees:  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy — BS  Degree 

Major  permanent  duty  assignments  (last 
10  years)  : 

Assistant  MUltary  Advisor.  Commonwealth 
of  Philippine  Islands,  Manila.  Philippine  Is- 
lands, from  February  1936  to  December  1937. 

Liaison  Officer  to  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment of  PhUlpplne  Islands.  Manila,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  from  January  1938  to  May  1938. 

Student,  Army  War  College,  Fort  Hum- 
phreys. DC.  from  July  1938  to  June  1939. 

Assistant  Professor,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  New  York,  from 
July  1939  to  August  1940. 

Assistant  MUltary  Attache.  Defense  At- 
tache Office.  Madrid.  Spain  later  Cairo,  Egypt, 
from  September  1940  to  June  1942. 

Assigned  Military  Intelligence  Department, 
War  Department  General  StafT,  Washington. 
DC.  from  July  1942  to  October  1942 

Junior  Army  Member,  Planning  Group.  Of- 
nce  of  Strategic  Services,  Washington,  DC, 
from  January  1943  to  October  1943 

Chief,  G-3  Planning  Section  later  Assistant 
Chief,  O-l,  Headquarters  Southwest  Pacific 
Area,  from  October  1943  to  November  1944. 

MUltary  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  Headquarters,  Southwest 
Pacific  Area  later  United  States  Army  Forces 
Pacific,  from  November  1944  to  December 
I94S. 

Secretary  General,  Allied  Council.  General 
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Headquarters.  United  States  Army  Forces 
Pacific,  from  February  1946  to  June  1946. 

Assigned  Separation  Center,  Fort  George 
O.  Meade,  Maryland  (for  record  purposes 
only) ,  from  August  1946  to  November  1946 

Retired  In  grade  of  Colonel  30  .November 
1946:  Advanced  to  grade  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral on  the  USA  Retired  Ust,  16  Aii^ust  1948. 

OATXS  or  AI'POINTMI>rTS 

PTom.otiont.  temporary .  and  permanent 

Second  Lieutenant.  1  November  1918, 

First  Lieutenant.  1  October  1919, 

CaptaUi,  3  December  1934, 

Major.  1  July  1940. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  16  September  1941  n 
December  1942 

Colonel,  15  October  1941. 

Brigadier  General,  11  December  1942  (ter- 
mlnatedSl  January  1948). 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  1  February  1946. 

Colonel,  1  February  1946. 

Brigadier  General,  29  June  1948  (advanced 
on  USA  Retired  List) . 

Medals  and  awards:  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  (with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster)  and 
Legion  of  Merit. 

Source  of  commission :  USMA. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  VINCENT  FONTANA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
my  distinct  honor  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  Vincent  Fontana,  a  man  who  has 
been  the  leader  In  the  fight  to  rid  this 
country  of  the  evil  scourge  known  as 
child  abuse  and  neglect.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Milton  Halpem,  Chief  Medical 
Examiner  of  the  city  of  New  York— 

Dr.  FonUna  Is  without  doubt  the  moat 
knowledgable,  articulate,  and  effective 
spokesman  on  the  shocking  subject  of  child 
abuse,  neglect,  and  maltreatment. 

Dr.  Fontana  and  I  share  one  funda- 
mental thing  In  common.  We  both 
recognized  the  need  for  strong  Federal 
legislation  to  deal  with  this  problem  long 
before  It  became  fashionable.  While  I  am 
proud  to  be  known  as  the  father  of  child 
abuse  prevention  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gres.«;,  I  remain  appalled  that  no  legisla- 
tion including  my  own  Child  Abuse  Act— 
H.R.  10968 — has  yet  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress. 

Dr.  Fontana  has  dedicated  his  career 
toward  eliminating  the  problem  of  child 
maltreatment  In  our  society.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  major  work  In  this  field 
in  1964,  and  since  that  time  has  served 
In  various  capacities  all  aimed  at  pro- 
viding research  into  and  solutions  to 
child  abu-se 

Some  of  his  more  prestigious  positions 
include  chairman  of  the  mayor's  task 
force  on  child  abuse  and  neglect  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  director  of 
pediatrics  at  St.  Vincents  Hospital  In 
New  York  as  well  as  profe.ssor  of  clinical 
pediatrics  at  New  York  University  Medi- 
cal Center.  I  am  also  happy  to  report 
that  effective  January  1,  1974.  I>r. 
Fontana  will  assume  the  full  time  medi- 
cal directorship  of  New  York  Foundling 
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Hospital  as  well  as  a  special  assistant 
for  medical  affairs  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital's  executive  director  Sister 
Marion  Cecilia  Schneider. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
closely  with  Dr  Fontana  for  many  years, 
and  can  a-ssure  you  of  his  Intense  inter- 
est In  this  area.  EHirtng  the  5  years  in 
Congress  when  I  have  been  working  with 
the  issue,  I  owe  Vincent  Fontana  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  inspiration  he  has  pro- 
vided in  the  formulation  of  my  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Act.  His  expertise  in 
the  field  is  unquestioned  and  can  best  be 
illustrated  in  his  newest  book.  "Some- 
where a  Child  Is  Cr\-lng"  a  gripping  ex- 
pos^ which  discusses  some  of  the  more 
blatant  cases  of  child  abuse  in  this  coun- 
try. 

What  is  central  to  both  Dr,  Fon tana's 
and  my  thinking  Is  the  overwhelming 
need  for  Federal  intervention  in  the  area 
of  child  abuse  prevention  Yet,  there  are 
still  those  on  the  State  and  Federal  level 
who  insist  on  playing  politics  in  the 
formulation  of  effective  legislation  to 
curb  this  problem;  yet  while  they  play 
politics,  more  and  more  children  are  be- 
ing maimed  and  killed  daily  by  depraved 
parents. 

As  Dr.  Fontana  so  eloquently  observed 
in  his  testimony  given  during  the  recent 
hearings  on  my  child  abuse  prevention 
bill: 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  pour  some  of  the  nat- 
ural outrage  we  seem  to  have  reserved  for 
such  questions  as  Watergate,  Into  a  crusade 
for  the  rights  of  children  to  live  and  be  cared 
for.  I  find  It  very  strange  that  we  continue 
to  virtually  Ignore  the  great  crlppler  and 
kUler  of  children,  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

It  is  time  for  the  long  and  tedious  ef- 
forts undertaken  by  Dr,  Fontana  to  be 
translated  into  meaningful  and  effective 
legislation  to  curb  this  outrage  of  child 
abuse.  The  passage  of  H.R.  10968  would 
represent  an  important  first  step,  and 
above  all  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
this  great  man.  humanitarian,  and 
friend.  Dr.  Vincent  Fontana. 


PSRO  BLASTED  BY  MEDICAL  DOC- 
TORS AS  AN  UNWORKABLE  SYS- 
TEM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  IS,  1973 

Mr,  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
January  1,  1974,  implementation  date  of 
professional  standards  review  organiza- 
tions draws  closer,  many  medical  doctors 
are  expressing  their  concern  over  the 
"deep  repercussions"  that  will  occur  If 
this  radical  procedure  goes  Into  opera- 
tion. 

Medical  people,  as  well  as  a  growing 
number  of  patients,  see  an  inhe.'ent  dan- 
ger in  PSRO  in  that  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  will  actually  suffer  as  a  result 
of  this  new  level  of  bureaucratic  Inter- 
vention in  medical  practice. 
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PSRO  will  result  In  higher  medical 
costs  to  those  paying  patients  not  cov- 
ered by  the  various  Government-spon- 
sored health  programs.  Patient  treat- 
ment will  suffer,  because  doctors  wlU  be- 
come encumbered  by  additional,  time- 
consuming:  Government  redtape.  Unfor- 
tunately, PSRO  will  limit  the  medical 
activity  of  qualified  personnel,  rather 
than  combat  quackery  or  lower  the  cost 
of  medical  care  to  the  average  American 
cons  tuner. 

My  bill  H.R.  9375  has  gathered  addi- 
tional House  support  from  across  the 
country.  This  bill  will  simply  repeal  the 
PSRO  section  of  Public  Law  92-603.  a 
section  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
was  added  by  the  other  body. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  can  better 
understand  the  objections  voiced  by 
many  doctors  in  this  country  to  PSRO,  I 
insert  the  related  letters  at  this  point: 

UNIVERSrTT   or   MiNKESOTA. 

MinneapolU,  Minn,  October  22,  1973. 
Hon.  John  Rahick. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rakick:  In  the  October  Issue  of 
Physician's  Management,  I  noticed  a  state- 
ment that  you  are  seeking  support  for  a 
proposal  which  might  strike  out  the  PSRO. 
requirements  from  SS.'V  Title  XI. 

As  Chief  of  Staff  of  a  large  University  Hos- 
pital. I  would  like  to  pass  along  to  you  sev- 
eral opinions  since  we  have  been  working 
hard  to  obey  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
purpose  of  P.S.R.O  is,  of  coiirse,  cost  contain- 
ment of  hospitalization  costs.  As  we  have 
been  tooling  up  to  Implement  PSRO.  pro- 
visions, I  am  afraid  It  Is  going  to  add  to  hos- 
pital costs,  not  reduce  them.  First  of  all, 
from  a  personal  standpoint:  the  amount  of 
committee  work,  consulting  with  others  tind 
the  like  has  seen  my  time  cut  in  half  and 
I  have  had  to  give  up  the  acceptance  of  any 
new  patients.  This  is  costing  me  circa 
$10-15,000  per  year  and  at  age  63,  It  simply 
Is  not  prudent  for  me  to  continue  as  Chief  of 
Staff  tor  the  sake  of  my  family  and  retire- 
ment. Last  week  I  formally  requested  that 

(1)  my  salary  be  augmented  accordingly  and, 

(2)  that  I  be  furnished  with  a  secretary,  file 
cabinets,  etc.  and,  (3)  a  modest  support 
budget.  Lacking  this  type  of  support.  I  sim- 
ply cannot  continue  as  Chief  of  Staff.  How- 
ever, the  point  of  this  is  that  these  requests 
will  result  In  increased  costs  and  they  can 
only  come  from  hospital  charges  to  patients. 
In  addition,  members  of  the  medical  staff 
and  others  are  spending  literally  hundreds  of 
hours  In  committee  meetings  to  plan  and 
Implement  the  P.8.R  O.  requirements.  I  can- 
not estimate  the  dollars  cost  of  this  but  It 
Is  substantial.  In  addition,  committee  work 
takes  time  from  patient  care  and  the  teach- 
ing of  medical  students. 

If  I  was  convinced  that  P.S.R.O.  represents 
a  likely  way  of  reducing  hospital  costs  (and 
without  reducing  quality  of  care)  I  would 
support  It,  but  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  it 
will  have  the  opposite  effect.  I  am  also  very 
much  concerned  that  P.S.R.O.  Implementa- 
tion may  adversely  affect  patient  care  by 
locking  physicians  Into  an  unworkable 
system. 

In  short,  I  would  vote  strongly  to  rescind 
P.S.R.O.  requirements.  Since  no  one  can  state 
with  certainty  that  PS.R.O.  will  reduce  or 
raise  hospital  costs,  the  obvious  approach 
would  be  to  obtain  some  hard  data  by  several 
well-planned  pilot  projects  financed  by  HEW 
(SO  that  sick  people  would  not  have  to  pay 
for  It).  It  seems  to  me  fool-hardy  to  launch 
an  essentially  untried  scheme  upon  the 
country  without  having  some  firm  data  that 
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the   scheme  has  within   It  the   elements   of 
success;    i.e.,  to  reduce  hoepltal  costs  with- 
out sacrificing  quality  of  medical  care 
Most  sincerely, 

Donald  W.  Hastinob,  M.D. 


Ohio  Statk  UNrvmarrT  Hospttai*. 
ColumbiLS,  Ohio,  September  28,  1973 
Ophthalmology  Staff  MrrriNC 
Present:     James     Andrew,     MX):     Morris 
Battles,  MX).;   WUJlam  Biersdorf,  Ph.D.;   Mi. 
Joe  Bltonte;  Elson  Craig,  MXi  ;  William  Hav- 
ener, MJ3.;    Fred  Kapetansky,   MJD.;    Robert 
Magnuson,    MX).;    T     A.    Makley,    Jr.,    MJD.; 
Robert   O'D&lr,   MX)  ;    Richard   Olson,   MJD  ; 
Ted  Sule,  PhJD.;  and  Joel  Wachtel.  MX) 

Professional  standards  review  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  September  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ophthalmology.  This  subject  Is  of 
enormous  Importance  to  everj-  physician,  leg- 
islator, sick  person,  potentially  sick  p>er8on. 
and  taxpayer  In  the  U£.A.  In  short,  PSR  is 
enormously  important  to  everyone 

As  a  starting  point,  we  discussed  frankly 
the  question  of  the  quality  of  eye  care  ren- 
dered within  our  own  hospital.  We  consider 
this  care  to  approximate  the  best  currently 
achievable.  It  isn't  perfect.  Dozens  of  minor 
mistakes  occur  in  the  hospital  dally — late 
medicine,  misplaced  paper  work,  even  wrong 
drops.  Most  of  these  minor  errors  do  not 
matter  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  pro- 
cedure Itself  has  little  if  any  correlation  with 
the  final  outcome  of  the  eye  problem.  For  ex- 
ample, cryoextractlon  of  cataract  works  Just 
as  well  whether  or  not  preop>eratlve  atropine 
Is  used.  (We  do  not  want  to  encourage  a 
cavalier  attitude  towards  the  carrying  out  of 
medical  orders — while  an  occasional  error 
may  not  really  count,  the  sum  total  of  many 
errors  Is  uniformly  disastrous  and  an  occa- 
sional critical  error  may  be  overwhelming  by 
itself). 

Large  mistakes  rarely  occur,  but  they  do 
happen.  They  are  as  easy  to  recognize  after- 
wards as  Is  the  error  of  an  Intercepted  pass 
leading  to  a  critical  touchdown.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  medical  judgment  or  the  quarter- 
back decision  Is  not  quite  so  obvious  at  the 
Instant  of  necessity.  The  conditioned  re- 
sponses of  long  training  and  anticipation  of 
possible  choices  under  various  circumstances 
usually  enable  us  to  perform  reliably,  but 
cannot  meet  all  contingencies. 

We  considered  the  factors  responsible  for 
good  care  to  be  the  environment  and  the 
individual.  Our  envlrorunent  Is  the  together- 
ness of  enough  capable  ophthalmologists  to 
permit  easy  exchange  of  Information.  Both 
Staff  and  residents  participate  In  this  ex- 
change. The  individual  is  a  rigidly  selected, 
supertralned,  and  highly  motivated  physi- 
cian. By  normal  standards,  he  could  only  be 
described  as  compulsive  and  obsessed  by  a 
need  for  perfection  In  his  own  performance 
standards. 

Does  formal  Internal  review  of  perform- 
ance contribute  to  better  medical  care  In 
such  a  group  of  physicians?  Would  check- 
off criteria  lists  or  regulations  improve  the 
health  outcome  of  our  patients?  It  is  quite 
apparent  to  us  that  spontaneous  and  vol- 
untary group  interactions  constantly  update 
and  Improve  our  performance.  It  Is  equally 
apparent  that  a  group-developed  protocol 
on  cataract  extraction,  for  Instance,  would 
not  Improve  our  patient  care.  That  a  Wash- 
ington-originated protocol  would  do  so  Is 
even  more  unlikely. 

As  presently  proposed,  the  PSRO  concept 
assumes  that  computer  evaluation  of  some 
type  of  data  would  Improve  our  medical 
performance.  This  hypothesis  Is  Inherently 
attractive  and  plausible  However,  critical 
consideration  of  the  preceding  paratT^phs 
will  reveal  that  we  concluded  the  PSRO  ap- 
proach will  be  of  no  value  In  Improving  pa- 
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Uent  care  and  wUl  actually  be  counter  pro- 
ductive because  of  the  Inherent  wasteful- 
ness of  a  regulatory  system.  This  cooclixalon 
was  not  emotional  or  intuitive,  but  repre- 
sented the  unanimous  reasoned  Judgment 
ol  a  group  of  mature  Individuals  with  a  com- 
bined experience  of  several  hundreds  of 
yesLTS  of  delivery  of  medical  care. 

We  luiow  that  our  expression  of  doubt  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  P8RO  mechanisms  will 
generate  more  heat  than  light  and  will  be 
discounted  as  Invalid.  Since  the  published 
word  enjoys  more  credlbUlty.  we  cite  The 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  288:  1323. 
June  21.  1973.  "Quallty-of-Care  Assessment: 
Choosing  a  Method  for  Peer  Review",  by 
Robert  H.  Brook  and  Francis  A.  Appel  and 
also  the  editorial  on  p.  1352,  "Evaluating  the 
Quality  of  Medical  Care". 

Originating  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity (certainly  a  center  that  should  re- 
ceive credit  for  delivering  acceptable  care) 
this  paper  studied  the  care  deUvered  to  296 
patient*,  making  the  evaluations  by  5  differ- 
ent methods  of  peer  review  criteria. 

One  meth.xl  cf  evaluation  established  by 
group  agreement  wa«  a  list  of  predetermined 
criteria  that  were  considered  eesenxtal  to  the 
delivery  of  care  of  acceptable  quality.  This 
method  was  used  twice,  different  sets  of 
criteria  being  generated  by  different  physi- 
cian groups.  Incidentally,  this  Is  the  ap- 
proach generally  considered  by  computer- 
oriented  people  and  by  the  Medical  Advances 
Institute  here  In  Ohio.  Judged  by  these  cri- 
teria. 4  of  the  396  patients  (14'"^)  received 
acceptable  care  when  evaluated  by  one  list 
of  criteria  and  6  of  the  296  (2% )  received  ac- 
ceptable care  when  evaluated  by  the  other 
list. 

Another  method  of  evaluation  relied  upon 
the  subjective  opinion  of  an  expert  physician 
reading  the  case  summarv— no  predeter- 
mined criteria  were  used.  By  this  method 
only  23"-,  of  patients  were  Judged  to  have 
received  adequate  management. 

The  outcome  of  a  case,  rather  than  the 
documented  management,  might  be  con- 
sidered a  better  criterion  of  adequacy  of  care 
E.xpert  Judgment  of  the  outcome  Indicated 
this  to  be  of  acceptable  quaUty  In  only  63 '"o 
of  patients.  Evaluation  of  outcome  by  pre- 
determined criteria  Indicated  acceptable  care 
In  only  40%  of  patients. 

What  doco  rhis  mean?  CrlUcs  of  our  health 
care  system  v.ill  infer  these  statistics  con- 
demn the  system.  Just  ad  thev  have  said  A 
more  valid  conclusion  would  be  that  none  of 
the  evaluation  systems  (or  at  least  most  of 
them)  are  of  any  accuracy.  A  student  whose 
examination  paper  received  grades  ranging 
from  1.4^,  to  63%  when  scored  by  different 
professors  would  understand  and  sympathize 
with  this  point  of  velw. 

The  authors  emphasized  that  the  patient 
records  subjected  to  this  study  originated 
from  a  teaching  center  observing  the  hlgheot 
standards  of  care  and  completeness  of  evalua- 
tion and  recording.  They  predicted  that  suc- 
cessful compliance  with  the  method  of  evalu- 
ation requiring  predetermined  criteria  would 
have  required  tripling  the  amount  of  phys- 
iclan  and  laboratory  effort. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  our  medical 
care  system  of  requiring  nationwide  a  work- 
up three  times  as  complete  as  the  Johns 
Hopklna  current  methods:"  We  don't  think 
anyone  would  benefit  from  such  a  computer- 
ized disaster  The  quality  of  documenUtlon 
U  not  the  same  as  the  quality  of  care. 

In  Ophthalmology,  we  don't  believe  It  la 
possible  for  the  computer  to  tell  whether  a 
knife  entered  an  eye  correctly  or  Incorrectly, 
at  the  right  or  the  wrong  time 

A  negative  attitude,  without  useful  sug- 
gestions, is  not  very  helpful  We  deplore  the 
lack  of  teeth  in  our  Medical  Board  (which 
Is  more  the  fault  of  society  than  of  the 
Board}.   The   performance   of   medical   acts 
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by  nonphyslclans  Is  generally  considered  to 
be  acceptable.  Quackery  by  licensed  physi- 
cians Is  Impoeslble  to  combat.  Attempts  to 
limit  medical  activity  to  qualified  personnel 
are  generally  considered  to  be  "restraint  of 
trade".  U  quality  of  care  Is  a  significant  con- 
cern, then  the  Medical  Board  needs  more 
teeth.  This  is  the  only  constructive  way  we 
can  suggest  to  eliminate  gross  Incompetence, 
but  we  doubt  its  feasibility  in  the  present 
political   climate. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  is  a  legitimate 
concern  but  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
quality  of  care.  Establishment  of  a  base  price 
reimbursable  to  the  patient  for  a  given  dis- 
ease by  the  insurer  would  be  an  effective 
method  of  limiting  coets.  The  principle  of 
assessing  extra  coets  to  the  patient  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  his  participation  In  reducing 
cost.  A  full  pay  system  will  always  be  abused 
by  the  patient  Again,  this  may  not  be  po- 
litically acceptable. 

In  sunmiary,  we  predict  the  computer  will 
fall  to  Improve  the  health  of  the  nation  and 
will  do  so  expensively. 

Quality  of  care  Is  an  educational  rather 
than  a  regulatory  process.  You  can't  legis- 
late a  physician  to  deliver  better  care  than 
he  knows  how  to  give 


TRIAD  SUBiVnXS  PLAN  TO  TURN 
RIVERS  INTO  RECREATIONAL 
PARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  15.  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Arthur  Harris,  president  of  the 
Three  Rivers  Improvement  and  Devel- 
opment Corporation — TRIAD — has 
spearheaded  a  campaign  to  turn  Pitts- 
burgh's rlverbanks  and  waterways  Into 
usable  public  facilities. 

TRIAD  has  done  research,  commis- 
sioned studies,  organized  seminars  and 
water  programs,  all  with  an  eye  toward 
making  people  In  Allegheny  County  and 
western  Pennsylvania  aware  that  we 
have  wonderous  opportunities  to  turn 
the  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  and  Ohio 
rivers  and  their  banks,  into  valuable  rec- 
reation, housing,  and  public  facility 
realities. 

TRIAD'S  most  recent  effort  Is  a  74- 
page  report  to  the  public  with  suggestions 
for  developing  10  riverside  parks  and  for 
putting  Pittsburgh  proposed  Convention 
Center  on  the  riverfront. 

I  would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record 
at  tills  time,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  a  recent  Pittsburgh  Poet- 
Oazette  editorial  and  a  news  article  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  on  the  efforts  of 
TRL\D  and  its  president,  my  good  friend. 
Art  Harris : 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Oaaette. 
Nov.  12.  19731 

Don't  Miss  Boat  on  Om  Rrvxas 

The  rivers  were  the  hUtorlc  and  commer- 
cial reason  for  Pittsburgh.  Now  to  many  they 
seem  a  polluted  blight  and  a  nuisance  In  con- 
stricting traflle  to  crowded  bridge  croMlngs. 

Tet  the  three  rivers  are  the  key  to  Pitts- 
burgh's future  In  terms  of  that  elusive  ele- 
ment called  "quality  of  life." 

That's  the  significance  of  the  proposal  by 
the  Three  Rivera  Improvement  and  Develop- 
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ment  Corp.  (TRIAD),  calling  for  10  riverside 
recreation  parks  along  our  rivers.  Nine  would 
be  park  sites  or  boat -launching  facilities 
along  the  Allegheny  and  the  10th  would  be 
a  combination  boat -launch  and  park  facility 
at  Sewlckley  on  the  Ohio. 

Arthur  V.  Harris.  TRIAD  president,  said 
the  74-page  report  was  made  to  present  the 
public  "with  ideas. ■'  TRIAD  also  stands  ready 
to  help  obtain  private  or  public  funds.  The 
County  Commissioners  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  plans,  but  wary  of  promising 
funds.  They  said  they'd  help  In  seeking 
federal  and  state  grants. 

Planners  at  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
Regional  Planning  Commission  (8PRPC)  say 
that  as  leisure  time  grows  and  as  we  clean 
up  air  and  water  pollution  In  this  area,  our 
three  rivers  will  become  greater  assets.  Even 
our  dilapidated  mUl  towns,  now  a  liability, 
may  become  assets  as  riverfront  sites  are' 
cleared.  Residents  of  those  towns — whose 
vision  of  the  rivers  literally  has  been  cut  off 
by  plants  and  smokestacks — may  no  longer 
turn  their  backs  to  their  rivers,  but,  Instead, 
claim  them  as  a  pride  and  Joy. 

This,  we  hope,  will  be  true  even  along  the 
Monongahela  which.  It  should  be  noted,  had 
no  sites  In  the  TRIAD  survey. 

But  for  this  promise  to  be  fulfilled,  two 
things  must  happen  One,  we  must  continue 
to  clean  up  our  rivers  and  our  air  The  rec- 
reation possibilities  In  a  sewer-llke  stream 
under  a  smoggy  sky  are  nil. 

Secondly,  we  must  acquire  and  safeguard 
for  the  public  promising  recreation  sites 
along  the  rivers  before  they  become  too  high 
priced  or  are  taken  permanently  out  of  the 
public  domain  If  we  the  public  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  potential,  private  enterprise 
services  wUl,  and  they  may  buUd  "fences"  In 
such  a  way  that  the  general  public  Is  forever 
shut  out. 

The  TRIAD  proposals  give  us  an  excellent 
place  to  start.  Let  public  agencies  not  be 
afraid  to  uise  tax  funds  and  let  private  foun- 
dations and  corporations  help  In  Insuring 
that  our  children  and  their  children  have 
this  "quality  of  life"  for  Pittsburgh  which  Its 
unique  river  system  can  provide. 

If  we  don't,  our  descendants  may  hark  back 
to  this  TRIAD  report  of  1973  and  wonder 
why  we  missed  the  boat. 


(Prom    the   Pittsburgh    FYess,   Oct.   9,    1973] 

FocRTXtN  Mile  Island  To  Become 
HucK  Finn  Dream 

Its  a  throwback  to  the  days  of  Huckleberry 
Finn. 

That's  how  officials  characterize  plans  to 
convert  Fourteen  Mile  Island  Into  a  first-rate 
camoground  for  kids. 

The  scenic  Allegheny  River  Island  Is  slated 
to  become  a  summertime  paradise  for  city 
youngsters. 

$68,000  FOR  Project 

If  all  goes  well,  there'll  be  sleeping  shelters 
and  a  dining  pavilion  on  the  25-acre  island  by 
next  Bvimmer — an  arrangement  that  will 
make  It  easier  to  accommodate  thousands  of 
kids  who  attend  day  camp  and  stay  overnight 
at  the  recreation  center. 

It'll  cost  »58.000  to  provide  all  the  necessary 
faculties  for  the  would-be  Huck  Finns  and 
Tom  SanTers. 

They're  mostly  youngsters  from  Pittsburgh 
ghettos.  Perhaps  few  of  them  have  ever  had 
a  chance  to  wet  a  flshln'  line  or  skip  a  rock 
off  the  surface  of  the  placid  river 

The  price  tag  for  putting  the  Island  Into 
shape  for  visiu  by  4.000  youths  per  season 
was  calculated  by  the  Allegheny  County 
Planning  Commission,  which  Is  coop>eratlng 
with  the  Three  Rivera  Improvement  and  De- 
velopment Corp.  (TRIAD)  In  the  blueprint- 
ing of  Improvements 

ItTl  be  up  to  TRIAD,  which  leases  the  Is- 
land from  the  Western  PennsylvanU  Con- 
servancy, to  Implement  the  plan. 
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14   MILES  FROM  l>OI>rT 

TTie  Island  Is  situated  14  miles  up  the  Al- 
legheny River  from  "The  Point."  hence  Its 
name.  Harmar  Twp.  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
Island  and  Plum  Borough  Is  to  the  Immediate 
south. 

Thomas  Vogel,  TRIAD  staffer,  said  his  orga- 
nization Is  now  lining  up  funds,  materials 
and  aid  to  carry  out  the  proposed  Improve- 
ments 

Army  Reser^-e  units  In  the  Plttsbtirgh  area 
have  agreed  to  help  with  construction  chores. 

"Fur  relatively  modest  sums  of  money,  we 
can  Instrfil  Are  circles  so  day  campers  and 
overnight  guests  can  heat  up  victuals  the 
old-fashioned  way."  he  said 

That  means  opening  cans  of  baked  t)eans 
and  heating  them  hobo  style  over  red-hot 
coals. 

There'll  be  nature  trails  through  the  thick 
stands  of  willow  tl.at   envelop  the  Island. 

Marine  cables  already  l;ave  been  placed  In 
the  riverbed  to  supply  electricity.  But  the 
lines  have  not  yet  been  energized  So  there 
still  Is  no  way  to  run  the  motors  on  the 
pumps  In  wells  used  for  the  Island  s  drinking 
water  supplies. 

"We  need  electricity  for  refrigerators  and 
for  equipment  in  the  dln'.i.K  hall  and  to  Illu- 
minate aU  our  proposed  facilities.'  said  Vogel. 

PROGRAM     ON     4      TEARS 

TRIAD  has  conducted  a  summertime  rec- 
reation program  the  past  four  years  on  the 
Island  for  underprivileged  children. 

But  the  major  focus  has  been  on  day  camp 
activities.  Overnight  stays  have  been  avail- 
able only  for  youngsters  who  have  a  pup  tent 
or  camping  gear. 

Youngsters  who  visit  the  Island  while  away 
their  time  fishing  and  wading  along  the  shore 
of  the  river  A  TRIAD-owned  boat  serves  as 
a  ferry  and  sightseeing  vessel. 

Biggest  feature  of  all,  however,  U  escape 
from  the  city's  noisy,  teeming  streets. 

"Many  of  the  youngsters  have  never  been 
on  the  river  before  or  slept  out  overnight," 
said  Vogel. 

The  emphasis  of  the  TRIAD  program  Is  on 
simple  pleasures. 

Like  sitting  under  a  willow  tree  and  watch- 
ing the  blue-green  river  slide  by. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON    PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    -i.j.RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
November  18  marks  the  55th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Latvian  declaration  of  inde- 


pendence It  is  time  for  us  to  give  pause 
and  remember  that  there  are  still  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world  who  do 
not  en.ioy  the  fruits  of  freedom  and  self- 
government. 

When  the  Latvian  people  firially  be- 
came independent  in  1918  it  was  the  re- 
.■jult  of  f  enturies  of  struggle.  There  fol- 
lowed a  period  o!  economic  and  cultural 
growth  unparaUeled  In  their  history. 
Their  record  of  growth  still  has  not  been 
equalled  today.  Instead,  due  to  the  Rus- 
sian inva.'^ion  ar.d  occupation  In  1940. 
■  suppre,s,sion  of  huma::  rlphts  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  terrorism  are 
the  marks  of  tne  So\-iet  occupation  m 
Latvia"  The  Latvian  people.  23  years 
after  the  occupation  of  their  countr>-  are 
still  pa\ing  the  price  of  colonization  and 
domination  by  a  foreign  government. 

This  is  a  sad  reminder  to  us  all  in  the 
United  States  that  we  must  ccn^.tinue  to 
insist  on  the  ncht  to  self-Rovernment 
for  all,  Latvia  and  its  citizens  are  proud 
of  their  heritage  and  culture;  they  look 
to  the  day  when  they  will  be  able  to  cele- 
brate them. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE   UNJUSTLY 
ACCUSED 


HON,  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  career  Federal  em- 
ployee was  unjustly  accused  in  a  Wash- 
ington Post  news  item  of  using  an  alleged 
relationship  with  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  obtain  a  promotion.  The  newspaper 
falsely  states  the  relationship  as  a  fact 
in  spite  of  advance  information  to  the 
contrarj'  and  infers  that  the  employee 
would  not  have  been  promoted  on  a 
merit  basis. 

I  insert  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  editor 
of  the  Post  in  an  effort  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Ina.smuch  as  the  news  item 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  hope  my  insertion  will  set 
that  record  straight: 

October  31,  1973. 
mr.  bsnjamin  biiadi.ke. 
Editor,  The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bradlec:  Recently.  In  a  story  en- 
titled  "Political  Abuses  Cited  In  CSA  Hiring" 


you  printed  fal&e  Information  about  my 
connection  with  one  Individual  after  your  re- 
porter was  twice  informed  of  the  error  In 
fact. 

The  story  refers  to  one  person  receiving  a 
promotion  at  OSA  as  a  "former  slster-ln- 
law"  of  rmne  and  infers  that  she  was  given 
favoritism  t.'-eatment  because  I  had  im- 
properly used  by  influence  In  behalf  of  a 
relative 

Your  reporter  first  discussed  t'his  story  with 
two  members  ol  my  staS  on  the  evening  be- 
fore the  ston.'  waf  printed.  Both  of  these 
staff  members  to^d  the  repori«r  that  they  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  former  sister-in-law 
by  that  name  One  of  my  aides  specifically 
urged  your  reporter  to  call  the  person  in- 
volved to  Inquire  about  this  relationship 
question  and  also  recommenided  that  the  re- 
porter call  me  with  the  same  question. 

Your  reporter  d'.-J  call  me  at  my  home 
•hat  evening  and  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
ki.ow  of  any  relative  by  that  name 

In  spite  of  these  two  conversations  the 
false  Information  and  the  unfair  insinuation 
were  not  changed  In  the  story.  Please  ad- 
vise me  If  It  is  your  p>ollcy  to  print  Informa- 
tion known  to  be  false  Just  for  the  purpose 
of  dramatizing  your  news  articles  I  realize 
that  a  newspaper  increases  circulation  and 
thus  increases  Income  when  news  stories  are 
of  greater  interest.  I  certainly  hope  however, 
the  profit  making  motive  does  not  put  lies 
in  your  ne\*-B  items. 

Inasmuch  as  your  reporter  called  after 
oiiice  hours  it  was  not  poeslble  to  give  him  a 
speclflc  answer  regarding  whether  or  not  I 
had  sought  to  help  the  alleged  "former  sls- 
ter-ln-iaw."  I  have  now  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  check  my  files  and  find  that  I  did 
not  take  any  action  in  her  behalf  In  this  or 
any  other  matter. 

The  Post  has  done  harm  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  career  Federal  employee  and  has 
failed  to  meet  the  obligation  of  acctiracy  that 
goes  hand-ln-hand  as  an  obligation  to  match 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  I  suggest  you  prtnt 
this  letter  with  your  apology  to  the  OSA 
employee. 

I  do  want  you  to  know  that  had  the 
person  In  question  called,  wTltten  or  visited 
to  ask  me  or  any  member  of  my  staff  for 
assistance  she  would  have  received  help  In 
ftUI  measure.  I  believe  every  citizen  has  a 
right  to  expect  assistance  from  his  repre- 
sentative In  transactions  with  their  govern- 
ment. I  am  proud  of  my  service  in  this  as- 
pect of  my  Congressional  duties  and  I  intend 
to  contmue  helping  my  constituents  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

JoxL  T,  Bbothh-l, 
Jf ember  of  Congress. 


SENATE^Monday,  November  19,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  we  lift  our  morning 
prayer  to  Thee  for  strength  and  wis- 
dom beyond  our  own.  We  thank  Thee 
for  every  human  endowment  of  intellect, 
reason,  and  emotion,  and  we  pray  that 
to  these  gifts  Thou  wouldst  add  the  gift 
of  Thy  presence  and  power.  Amid  the 
darkness  of  those  disturbing  days  make 
us  grateful  for  the  .shining  light  of  Thy 


presence,  for  the  reality  of  things  that 
cannot  be  shaken,  for  beauty  and  truth, 
for  goodness  and  love,  for  all  In  tWs 
earthly  life  which  speaks  of  the  etemaJ. 
Make  u,^  to  know  that  though  we  work  as 
citizens  of  this  land,  we  are  also  citi- 
zens of  a  higher  order,  the  maker  of 
which  is  God,  the  law  of  which  is  love, 
the  judgments  of  wliich  are  pure  and 
rigliteous.  And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  the 
praise  and  glory  forever.  Amen 


Magnuson,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, on  Friday,  November  16,  1973, 
submitted  a  report  on  the  bill  'S.  2176) 
to  provide  for  a  national  fuels  and  energy 
conservation  policy,  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Energy  Conservation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 'Rept,  No  93-526',  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


(X>NfMrrTEE  REPORT  SUBMITTED 
DLTRING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November   15,   1973,  Mr. 


THE  JOLTINAL 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
•ananlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
ttw  JoumaJ  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
November  16.  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURTNO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  '^Aur.>iDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos   480.  494.  and  496  as  a  starter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  FUNDING  SIMPLIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  iS.  2299'  to  provide  authority  to  ex- 
pedite procedures  for  consideration  and 
approval  of  projects  drawing  upon  more 
than  one  Federal  assistance  program, 
to  simplify,  requirements  for  operation 
of  those  projects,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  with 
amendments  en  page  5.  in  line  2.  after 
the  word  "sections"  Insert  "6":  and  on 
page  8,  in  line  12.  strike  out  "advanced" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""transferred" 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  arui  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Joint  Funding  Sim- 
plification Act  o{1973". 

PUSPOSK 

Sec.  2.  The  purpoee  of  this  Act  Is  to  enable 
States,  local  govemmenta.  and  other  public 
or  private  organlzatlona  and  agenclea  to  uae 
Poderal  assistance  more  effectively  and  ef- 
Sclently.  to  adapt  that  assistance  more 
readUy  to  their  particular  needs  through 
the  wider  use  of  projects  drawing  upon  re- 
sources available  from  more  than  one  Federal 
agency,  program,  or  appropriation.  It  Is  the 
further  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encourage  Fed- 
eral-State arranffements  under  which  local 
governments  and  other  public  or  private 
organizations  and  agencies  may  more  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  combine  State  and  F"ed- 
eral  resources  In  support  of  projects  of  com- 
mon Interest  to  the  governments,  agencies, 
and  organizations  concerned. 

BASIC    aSSPONSIBIUTIXS    OT    THE    HKADM    OF 

rCDEKAL    AGENCrCS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  the  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  may  take  actions,  by  in- 
ternal agency  order  or  interagency  agree- 
ment. Including  but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  Identification  of  related  programs 
likely  to  be  particularly  suitable  or  appro- 
prUte  for  providing  joint  support  for  spe- 
cific kinds  cf  projects; 

(2)  development  and  promulgation  of 
guidelines,  model  or  illustrative  projects. 
Joint  or  cr.mmon  application  forms,  and 
other  material  or  guidance  to  assist  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  projects  draw- 
ing support  from  different  programs: 

(3)  review  of  administratively  established 
program  requirements  In  order  to  determine 
which  of  those  requirements  may  Impede 
Joint  support  of  projects  and  the  extent  to 


which  these  may  be  appropriately  modified, 
and  malring  modlflcatloiis  accordingly . 

(4)  establishment  of  conunon  technical 
or  administrative  rules  among  related  pro- 
grams to  assist  m  the  Joint  use  of  funds  in 
the  support  of  specific  projects  or  classes  of 
projects:  and 

(5)  creation  of  Joint  or  common  applica- 
tion processing  and  project  supervision  pro- 
cedures or  mechanisms  Including  procedures 
for  designating  lead  agencies  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities for  processing  on  behalf  of  sev- 
eral agencies  and  for  designation  of  man- 
aging agencies  to  assume  responslbUltles  for 
project  supervision  on  behalf  of  several 
agencies. 

<b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  taking  actions,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  under  applicable 
law.  which  will  further  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  Federal  asalsUnce  pro- 
grams administered  by  his  agency  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  head  shall  also  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  In  order  similarly  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  Federal 
assistance  programs  of  different  agencies 
which  may  be  used  together  or  Jointly  In 
support  of  projects  undertaken  by  State  or 
local  governments  or  other  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations. 

APPUCATION    PROCKSSINC 

Sxc.  4.  Actions  taken  by  Federal  agencies 
pursuant  to  this  Act  which  relate  to  the 
processing  of  applications  or  requests  for 
assistance  under  two  or  more  Federal  pro- 
grams In  support  of  any  project  shall  be  de- 
signed to  assure,  so  far  as  rea«ionably  pos- 
sible, that  (1)  all  required  reviews  and  ap- 
provals are  handled  expeditiously;  (2)  full 
account  is  taken  of  any  special  considera- 
tions of  timing  that  are  made  known  by  the 
applicant  that  would  affect  the  feasibility  of 
a  Jointly  funded  project,  (3)  the  applicant  is 
required  to  deal  with  a  minimum  number  of 
Federal  representatives,  acting  separately  or 
as  a  common  board  or  panel;  (4)  the  appli- 
cant IB  promptly  informed  of  decisions  with 
respect  to  his  application  and  of  any  special 
problems  or  Impediments  which  may  affect 
the  feaslbUlty  of  Federal  provision  of  as- 
sistance on  a  Joint  basis;  and  (5)  the  appli- 
cant Is  not  required  by  representatives  of 
any  one  Federal  agency  or  program  to  obtain 
Information  or  assurances  concerning  the  re- 
quirements or  actions  of  another  Federal 
agency  which  could  better  and  more  appro- 
priately be  secured  through  direct  com- 
munication among  the  Federal  agencies  In- 
volved. 

BPBCIAL    ADTHOarrtES aASZC    CONTjmONS 

Sec  5.  Where  appropriate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  In  this  section,  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  may  use  the  authorities 
described  in  sections  6.  7.  and  8  (relating  to 
the  establishment  of  uniform  technical  or 
administrative  requirements,  delegation  of 
powers  and  responsibilities,  and  establish- 
ment of  Joint  management  funds)  with  re- 
spect to  projects  assisted  under  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program.  These  au- 
thorities shall  be  exercised  only  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President. 
Those  regulations  shall  Include  criteria  or 
procedures  to  assure  that  the  authorities 
are  limited  In  use  to  problems  that  cannot 
be  adequat/*ly  dealt  »ith  through  other  ac- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  appli- 
cable law.  that  they  are  applied  o"ily  as  :iec- 
essary  to  promote  expeditious  processing  or 
effective  and  efficient  administration,  and 
that  they  are  applied  consUtent  with  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Interest  and  with 
program  purposes  or  statutory  requirements 
of  a  substantive  nature. 

KSTABUSHlCSKrT    OF    UNEPOBM    TSCHKtCAI.    OR 

AOMiNXsTRAnw  azQinaxMXJrrs 

Sxc.  fl.   (a)   In  order  to  provide  for  project* 
which  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  vary- 


ing or  conflicting  technical  or  administrative 
provlalona  of  law,  the  heads  of  Federal  agen- 
cies may  adopt  uniform  provisions  respect- 
ing: 

(1)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  financial  administration, 
Including  accounting,  reporting  and  audit- 
ing, and  maintaining  separate  bank  accounts, 
but  only  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  section  8: 

(2)  inoonslstent  or  confilctlng  require- 
ments relating  to  the  timing  of  Federal  pay- 
ments where  a  single  or  combined  schedule 
is  to  be  established  for  the  project  as  a 
whole; 

(3)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments that  assistance  be  extended  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  rather  than  a  contract,  or 
a  contract  rather  than  a  grant: 

(4)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  accounUblllty  for,  or  the 
disposition  of.  property  or  structures  ac- 
quired or  constructed  with  Federal  aasUt- 
ance  where  common  rules  are  to  be  estab- 
lished for  the  project  as  a  whole;  and 

(8)  other  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  re- 
quirements of  an  administrative  or  technical 
nature,  as  defined  In  regulations  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe 

(b)  In  order  to  permit  processing  of  ap- 
plications m  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  Federal  agency  heads  may  pro- 
vide for  review  of  proposals  for  projects  by 
a  single  panel,  board,  or  committee  In  lleii 
of  review  by  separate  panels,  boards,  or  com- 
mittees when  such  review  would  otherwise 
be  required  by  law. 

(c)  In  promoting  the  more  effective  and 
efflcle.1t  use  of  Federal  assistance  resources. 
Federal  agency  heads  may  waive  require- 
ments that  a  single  or  specific  public  agency 
be  utUlzed  or  designated  to  receive,  supervise, 
or  otherwise  administer  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  drawn  upon  by  any  Jointly 
funded  project  to  the  extent  that  adminis- 
tration by  another  public  agency  is  deter- 
mined to  be  fully  consistent  with  applicable 
SUte  or  local  law  and  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Federal  assistance  program  Involved. 
"This  authority  may  be  exercised  ouiy  (1) 
upon  request  of  the  head  of  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral government,  with  respect  to  agencies 
which  he  certifies  to  be  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  (2)  with  the  agreement  of  the  sev- 
eral State  or  local  public  agencies  concerned. 

DKLXOATION  or   POWERS 

Sec.  7.  With  the  approval  of  the  President, 
agency  heads  may  delegate  to  other  Federal 
agencies  any  powers  relating  to  the  approval, 
under  this  Act.  of  projects  or  classes  of  proj- 
ects under  a  program  If  such  delegation  will 
promote  the  purposes  of  that  program. 
Agency  heads  may  also  delegate  to  other 
Federal  agencies  powers  and  functions  re- 
lating to  the  supervision  or  admlnUtratlon 
of  Federal  assistance,  or  otherwise  arrange 
for  other  agencies  to  perform  such  activities, 
with  respect  to  projects  or  classes  of  projects 
subject  to  this  Act.  Delegations  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  only  on  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  powers  and  functions  delegated  are  ex- 
ercised in  full  conformity  with  applicable 
statutory  provisions  and  policies. 

rummo  arrangements  and  paocEDtmES 
Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more 
effective  administration  of  funds  drawn  from 
more  than  one  Federal  program  or  appropria- 
tion in  support  of  projects  under  this  Act. 
there  may  be  established  Joint  management 
funds  with  respect  to  such  projects.  The 
total  amount  apprxjved  for  such  a  project  may 
be  accounted  for  through  a  Joint  manage- 
ment fund  as  If  the  funds  had  been  derived 
from  a  single  Federal  assistance  program  or 
appropriation.  There  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Joint  management  fund  from  each  af- 
fected appropriation,  from  time  to  time,  its 
proportionate  share  of  amounts  needed  for 
payment  to  the  grantee.  Any  amount*  p»- 
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nuilnlng  In  the  hand.s  of  the  grantee  at  ttie 
(Dmpletlon  of  the  project  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Joint  management  fund 

(bi  Any  aorount  1:.  a  Joint  management 
fund  shall  be  subject  to  s\ich  agreenients,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  section  and  other 
appUfable  law  as  n.ay  be  entered  \vAr,  by 
the  Federal  at;»>ni-lea  roi.cerned  with  respect 
%o  the  dlscharve  of  the  re.sptvK.slbllltles  of 
thoee  afreiiCles  and  shall  assure  the  avail- 
ability <.f  neces.sary  Uifornitttion  to  those 
afCt'iicles  and  u>  •■he  Congress  Thp.sf  avrte- 
:r.eat8  shall  also  provide  t.l;at  the  ageiioy  ad- 
::.Lr;lster!ng  a  Joint  niahagement  fund  shall 
be  responsible  and  accountable  for  the  total 
amount  provided  for  the  purposes  of  each  ac- 
count established  In  the  fund;  and  may  in- 
clude procedures  for  determining,  from  time 
to  time,  whether  amounts  in  the  account  are 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  required,  for  re- 
turning that  excess  to  the  participating  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
mut'ially  acceptable  as  providing  an  equl- 
•ahtp  distribution,  and  for  effecting  returns 
a*-cordlni<ly  to  the  applicable  appropriations, 
subject  to  fiscal  year  limitations  Excess 
amounts  applicable  to  expired  appropria- 
tions will  be  lapsed  from  that  fund. 

(c)  For  each  project  financed  through  a 
Joint  management  fund  established  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  recipients  of  moneys 
drawn  from  the  fund  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  fund  will 
prescribe.  Such  records  shall,  as  a  minimum, 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  Federal  assistance  received, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  In  connection 
with  which  shch  Federal  assistance  was 
given  or  used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(d)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  administering  such  Joint  manage- 
ment fund  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
moneys  received  from  such  fund. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  covered  In 
a  Joint  management  fund,  a  single  non-Fed- 
eral share  may  be  established  according  to 
the  Federal  share  ratios  applicable  to  the 
several  Federal  assistance  programs  Involved 
and  the  proportion  of  funds  transferred  to 
the  project  accotint  from  each  of  those  pro- 
grams. 

auxiliart  provisions 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Appropriations  available  to  any 
Federal  assistance  program  for  technical  as- 
sistance or  the  training  of  personnel  may  l>e 
made  avaUable  for  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  and  training  in  connection  with 
projects  proposed  or  approved  for  Joint  or 
common  funding  involving  that  program 
and  any  other  Federal  assistance  program. 

(b)  Personnel  of  any  Federal  agency  may 
be  detailed  from  time  to  time  to  other  agen- 
cies as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  facilitate 
the  processing  of  applications  under  this 
Act  or  the  administration  of  approved 
projects. 

rEDERAl -STATE    ASSISTANCE    AND    AGREEMENTS 

8k:.  10.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  Federal  agencies 
may  enter  Into  agreements  with  States  or 
State  agencies  as  appropriate  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  this  Act  to  projects  involving  as- 
sistance from  one  or  more  Federal  agencies 
and  one  or  more  State  agencies.  These  agree- 
ments may  include  arrangements  for  the 
processing  of  requests  for,  or  the  adminis- 
tration of,  assistance  to  such  projects  on  a 
Joint  basis. 

AtTTHORrrT  or  the  president 
Sec.  u.  In  addition  to  powers  and  authority 
otherwise   conferred   upon   him   by  this  Act 


or  other  law,  the  Preside:.:  may  take  such 
action,  prescribe  such  procedures,  and  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  as  niay  be  i:ecessary  or 
appropriate  to  assure  that  this  Act  is  "ap- 
plied by  all  Federal  agencies  in  a  cxjnslstent 
ma:.ner  a:id  li.  accordaiice  with  Its  purposes 
Ke  may.  for  this  purpcj.se.  require  that  Fed- 
eral ajjenclee  adopt  or  pre.scrlbe  procedures 
that  wUl  assure  that  app;ha:.tj  for  assist- 
ance to  projects  under  this  Act  n^ke  appro- 
priate efforts  (1)  to  secure  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  non-Pederal  agencies  that 
may  be  significantly  afJe-ted  by  such  proj- 
ects. Including  units  of  general  govert.meht, 
and  {2)  to  resolve  questlo:.s  of  common  1:.- 
terest  to  those  agencies  prior  to  subm;:i?io:; 
of  any  application.  Ihe  President  shall  also, 
from  time  to  time,  make  reporu  to  the  Con- 
gress on  actions  taken  under  this  Act  and 
make  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislative  action  as  he  may  deem  apprc^rl- 
ate.  Including  recommendations  for  the  con- 
solidation, simplification,  and  coordination  of 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  12.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Federal  assistance  programs"  are  pro- 
grams that  provide  assistance  tlirough  grant 
or  contractual  arrangements,  and  Include 
technical  assistance  programs  or  programs 
providing  assistance  In  the  form  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees  or  Insurance; 

(2)  "applicant"  includes  one  or  more  State 
or  local  governments  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations  acting  sepa- 
rately or  together  In  seeking  assistance  with 
respect  to  a  single  project; 

(3)  ""project"  Includes  any  undertaking, 
however  characterized  and  whether  of  a  tem- 
porary or  continuing  nature,  which  Includes 
components  proposed  or  approved  for  assist- 
ance under  more  than  one  Federal  program, 
or  one  or  more  Federal  and  one  or  more  State 
programs.  If  each  of  those  components  con- 
tributes materially  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  single  purpose  or  closely  related  pur- 
poses; 

(4)  "Federal  agency"  Includes  any  agency 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment; 
and 

(5)  "'State"  means  one  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Sa- 
moa. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  EXPIRATION 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  six- 
ty days  following  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


NATIONAL     FUELS      AND      ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  biU  (S.  2176),  to  provide  for  a 
national  fuels  and  energy  conservation 
policy,  to  establish  an  Office  of  Energy 
Conservation  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
noimced  as  next  In  order. 

The  PRESIDIENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  tind  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  ."subytitute 
and  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
with  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  lime, 
and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conser.t 
thai  passage  of  Calendar  No.  494,  S.  2176 
which  the  Senate  passed  a  lew  moment.- 
ago.  be  vacated  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
turned to  the  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRLNTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  TKE  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  BANTCRUPTCY  L.^\VS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con, 
Res,  58',  authonzing  ihe  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Comml.sslon  ort  the  Bankruptcy  La\^-s 
of  the  Umted  States  for  the  use  of  rhe 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>-,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Ho^ufe  of 
Repre.sentativei  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
pnr.ted  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  one  thou.sand  additional 
copies  each  of  parts  I  and  II  of  the  Report 
of  the  Cormnissio:,  o:.  the  Bar.kruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States  ,  He  use  Docu.ment  PS- 
IS?) . 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Now.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
remainder  of  the  calendar,  beginning 
with  No.  500,  but  excluding  the  last 
one  on  the  calendar.  No.  520. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  JUNE  5.  1972. 
GRAND  JURY  OP  THE  US,  DIS- 
TRICT COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  10937)  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  June  5,  1972,  grand  jury  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


.  .      JOSE  A.  SERADILLA 

The  bill  (S,  97)  for  tlie  relief  of  Jose  A, 
Seradilla  was  considered,  ordered  lo  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.-ied.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  for 
the  purposes  cf  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Jose  A.  Seradilla  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  number,  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  or  fiscal  year  next 
foUowlhg.  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
i8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 


MRS.  ZOSEMA  TELEBANCO  VAN 
ZANTEN 

The  bill   <S.   1673)    for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Zoslma  TelebEuico  Van  Zanten  was 
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considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  }3y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
a<liiilnlstr»tloii  of  the  IixLmlgr«tioa  and 
Nationality  Act.  Mrs.  Zoelma  Telebanco  Vaa 
Zant«n,  the  widow  of  Sergeant  San  J.  Van 
Zanten.  Junior,  a  cttlaen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
within  the  purrlew  of  section  301(b)  of  that 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  204  of 
the  said  Act  shall  not  be  appUcable  In  this 


TOY  LOUIE  LIN  HEONG 

The  bill  (H.R.  1353 »  for  the  relief  of 
Toy  Loui  Heong  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ANN  E.  SHEPHERD 

The  bill  (H.R.  1356)  for  the  reUef  of 
Ann  E.  Shepherd  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BERTHA  Aiaci.A  SIERRA 

The  biU  (H.R.  1367)  for  the  reUef  of 
Bertha  Alicia  Sierra  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EMILIA  MAJOWICZ 

The  bill  (HJt.  1463)  for  the  reUef  of 
Emilia  Majowicz  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


SUN  HWA  KOO  KIM 

The  bill  (H.R.  1696)  for  the  relief  of 
Sun  Hwa  Koo  Kim  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ROSA  INES  DELIA 

The  bill  (HJl.  1955)  for  the  reUef  of 
Rosa  Ines  DElia  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JOSE  CARLOS  RECALDE 
MARTORELLA 

The  bill  (HR.  2513)  for  the  relief  of 
Jose  Carlos  Recalde  Martorella  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ANKA  KOSANOVIC 

The  blU  (HJl.  2628 1  for  the  relief  of 
Anka  Kosanovic  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MRS.  ENID  R.  POPE 

The  bm  ^H.R,  3207)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Enid  R.  Pope  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  BRUNA  TURNI,  ORAZIELLA 
TURNI,  AND  ANTONELLO  TURNI 

The  bill  (H.R.  3754)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Bruna  Tumi,  Orazlella  Txirnl,  and 
Antonello  Tumi  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EDITH  E.  CARRERA 

The  bill  (H.R.  6828)  for  the  relief  of 
Edith  E.  Carrera  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  ttilrd  time, 
and  passed. 


MR.  JOSE  ANTONIO  TRL\S 

The  bill  (H.R.  6829)  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  Jose  Antonio  Trias  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CONCEPCION  VELASQUEZ  RIVAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1206  i  for  the  relief  of  Concepclon 
Velasquez  Rivas  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Concepclon 
Velaaquez  Rlvas  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  within  the  purview  of  the  first 
proviso  of  section  313(1)  of  that  Act  and 
may  be  naturall2ed  upwn  compliance  with 
all  of  the  other  requirements  of  title  ni  of 
that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  thLd  time, 
and  passed. 


MARIA  LOURDES  RIOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  3334  >  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lourdes  Rios  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  in  line  5, 
strike  out  the  word  "unlawfully"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "lawfully." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ameiidment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


ISABEL  EUGENLA  SERRANE  MACIAS 
FERRIER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R  3758)  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Eugenia  Serrane  Maclas  Ferrler  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  section  21(e)  of  the 
Act  of  October  3.  1965.  Isabel  Eugenia  Serrane 
Maclas  Perrler  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Bute 


shall  Instruct  the  proper  offlcar  to  reduce  ay 
one  number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  special  Immigrants  as  djfli.od  in 
section  101(a)  (37)  (A)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  Provided  ih^t  ttie 
parents,  brothers,  or  slatera  of  the  said  ls?i-jel 
Eugenia  Serrane  Maclas  Ferrler  siiiili  uot,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


VO   THI   SUONQ    (NINI   ANN   HOYT) 

The  Senate  proceded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  2112)  for  the  reUef  of  Vo  Thl 
Suong  iNinl  Ann  Hoyt)  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments.  On  page  1,  in 
line  4,  strike  out  "(Ninl  Ann  Hoyt) "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  (Nini  Anne  Hoyt) ". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "Major 
and  Mrs.  Max  B.  Hoyt",  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Max  B.  Hoyt". 

On  page  1,  line  10,  strike  the  word 
"natural",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Vo  Thl  Suong  (Nlnl  Anne 
Hoyt)  may  be  classified  as  a  chUd  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her 
behalf  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Max 
B.  Hoyt,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  304  of  the  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•.\  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl  Suong 
'Nini  Anne  Hoyt)". 


RAPHAEL  JOHNSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  2533)  for  the  relief  of  Raphael 
Johnson  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  on  page  1.  in  line  8.  strike 
out  "natural  parents  or". 

On  page  1.  line  9,  strike  out  "Gld- 
harry"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "John- 
son". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time  under  the  standing 
order. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  aruiounced  that  the  Speaker 
had  afiQxcd  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  3408.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2681.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

H.R.  5777.  An  act  to  require  that  repro- 
ductions and  imitations  of  coins  and  politi- 
cal Items  be  marlsed  as  copies  or  with  the 
date  of  manufacture; 

H.R.  7582.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  entitle  the  Delegates  In  Con- 
gress from  Ouam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
make  appointments  to  the  service  academies; 

H.R.  8187.  An  act  to  amend  section  2031 
(b)(1)  of  title  10.  United  States  (3ode,  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  a  Junior  Reserve 
OlBcer  Training  Corps  unit  at  any  Institution 
must  have  a  minimum  number  of  physically 
fit  male  students; 

H.R.  10366.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  4-year  limita- 
tion on  additional  active  duty  that  a  non- 
regular  officer  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force 
may  be  required  to  perform  on  completion  of 
training  at  an  educational  Institution; 

H.R.  10369.  An  act  to  amend  Otle  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  entitlement  to  round 
trip  transportation  to  the  home  port  for  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  on  per- 
manent duty  aboard  a  ship  being  Inactivated 
away  from  home  port  whose  dependents  are 
residing  at  the  home  port;  and 

H.J.  Res.  735.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  in- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  two 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Empire  of  Iran. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signeti  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


NATIONAL    ENERGY    EMERGENCY 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  2589,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

S.  2589.  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Presi- 
dent and  State  and  local  governments  to  de- 
velop contingency  plans  for  reducing  petrol- 
eum consumption,  and  assuring  the  continu- 
ation of  vital  public  services  In  the  event  of 
emergency  fuel  shortages  or  severe  disloca- 
tions In  the  Nation's  fuel  distribution  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MetcalD.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order.  10  minutes 
will  now  be  given  to  colloquy  between  the 


Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  . 

Mr.  HASKELL,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  two  matters  relating  to 
S.  2589  with  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  first  one  appears  on  page  19  of  the 
bill.  Section  204(a)  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  rationing 
and  conservation  program  required  by 
section  203,  after  balancing  on  a  plant- 
by-plant  basis  the  environmental  effects 
of  a  conversion,  may  order  an  oil  or  a 
gas  burning  installation  to  convert  to 
coal. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
my  committee,  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  whether,  as  he  un- 
derstands it,  this  conversion  would  be 
subject  to  the  overall  plan  of  conversion 
and  therefore  the  public  health  require- 
ments of  section  203(b)  (1)  would  apply. 

Would  this  be  the  Senator's  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  an  accurate  conclusion,  based  on 
the  language  of  the  statute,  and  it  is  my 
imderstanding. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  And  our  Intent. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  My  understand- 
ing and  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  HASKELL,  The  other  matter  to 
which  I  invite  the  distinguished  Senator's 
attention  appears  on  page  17  of  the  bill, 
on  line  13.  Among  other  actions  that  the 
President  may  direct  to  conserve  energy 
Is  "a  ban  on  aU  advertising  encouraging 
increased  energ>'  consumption." 

It  seems  to  me  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
this  could  be  taken  as  intending  to  ban 
advertising  of  anything  that  happens  to 
consume  energy.  That  is  not  our  inten- 
tion. On  the  other  extreme,  it  certainly 
could  and  should  be  taken  as  intending 
to  ban  advertising  to  convert  your  home 
t3  totally  electrically  heated  and  operated 
homes.  The  cases  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
regulation  and  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  I  have 
stated  to  the  two  extremes  properly? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  stated  it  well. 

The  first  amendment,  of  course,  still 
applies.  We  have  not  done  anything  to 
that.  In  between,  it  is  an  obvious  area  in 
which  I  think  the  Government  can  lay 
down  certain  requirements.  This  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  a  course  of  conduct 
that  will  result  in  such  a  profligate  use 
of  energy  that  it  is  against  the  public 
Interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  assume  the  Senator  might  concur 
with  me  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  for 
us  to  try  to  spell  out  In  the  statute  all 
the  gradations  between  those  two  cases. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  believe  this  can  be  han(iled  by  sensible 
rules  and  regulations  I  hope  that  com- 
monsense  will  be  the  guiding  light  of 
those  who  promulgate  the  rules. 

What  we  intend  is  clear.  We  are  tr>ing 
to  call  upon  all  our  citizens  to  follow  a 
course  of  conduct  that  will  lead  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  use  of  energ>-  Our  empha- 


sis is  on  that  course  of  conduct  which 
would  indicate  that  there  is  a  careless 
disregard  for  obvious  rules  of  consen-a- 
tion.  I  believe  that  some  of  these  things 
should  have  been  put  into  effect  even  If 
we  had  not  been  confront^ed  with  the  im- 
mediate crisis. 

There  is  a  great  need  m  this  countr>'. 
Mr.  President,  to  get  off  the  energj-  binge. 
I  am  told  that  the  two  big  Trade  Towers 
in  downtown  Manhattan,  with  their 
lights  on  all  night,  consume  as  much 
energy  as  is  consumed  by  the  entire  city 
of  Syracuse.  This  does  not  make  sense,  I 
just  cite  that  as  an  Uiustration.  All  these 
huge,  new  skscrapers  that  are  going  up, 
permitting  their  lights  to  operate  24 
hours  a  day  do  not  make  sense  at  a  time 
when  our  citizens,  regardless  of  what 
some  are  sajing,  are  going  to  face  ra- 
tioning. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  we  must  deal  with,  and  deal  with 
promptly.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleague 
and  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, would  agree  ^tith  that  general  con- 
clusion. 

Mr,  HASKELL.  I  agree  heartily. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  his  questions  should  be  helpful 
in  clarifying  the  record,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  putting  these  questions  to  the 
Senate. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    686 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Marj-land  (Mr.  Mathias),  on  which  de- 
bate is  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled. 

Which  amendment  is  the  Senator  call- 
ing up? 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  686. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  \^ith 

The  AC^TINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered: 
and,  without  ob.iection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  30.  beginning  with  line  31.  strike 
out  all  through  line  20  on  page  31.  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  309  Admikistrattve  PsocEDrRK  in 
Ordes  To  Insure  Accox-NTABn.mr  and  Dr« 
Process. —  (a)  The  functions  exercised  under 
this  Act  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
subchapter  2  of  chapter  5.  and  chapter  7  of 
title  V.  United  States  CTode,  except  as  to  the 
requirements  of  sections  552,  555  (c)  and  (e) . 
and  703  and  except  as  to  the  requirements  of 
section  553  as  modified  by  subsectlMi  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(bi  All  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  V  of 
the  United  States  Code  except  that  all  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  promulgat<»d  must  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 

( 1 )  Notice  and  opportunity  to  comment 
which  shall  be  achieved  by  publication  of  all 
proposed  general  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  In  the  Federal 
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Register  In  each  case,  a  minimum  of  flve 
days  following  such  publication  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  opportunity  to  cotnment. 

(2)  Public  notice  of  all  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  promulgated  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  203  of  this  Act  shall  be  achieved  by 
publication  of  such  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders In  a  sufficient  number  of  newspapers  of 
statewide  circulation  calculated  to  receive 
widest  possible  notice. 

(3)  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  President 
or  by  this  Act  to  i&sue  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  under  sections  203.  204.  206.  20fl.  207. 
and  312  of  this  Act  shall  hold  public  hearings 
on  those  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  which 
are  likely  to  have  a  substantial  impact  upon 
the  Nation's  economy  or  large  numbers  of 
Individuals  or  buslne&ses  or  when  such  hear- 
ings would  serve  to  Inform  the  public  or  aid 
In  obtalnmg  information  on  actions  taken 
or  proposed  to  be  taken.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  such  hearing  shall  be 
held  prior  to  the  Implementation  of  such 
rule,  regulation,  or  order,  but  in  all  cases, 
suoh  public  hearings  shall  be  held  no  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  Implementation  of 
any  such  rule."  regulation,  or  order,  which 
WDuld  have  a  substantial  effect  upon  the 
Nation's  economy  or  on  large  niimbers  of 
Individual  or  businesses. 

Any  agency  authorized  by  the  President  or 
by  this  Act  to  issue  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  ma^  not  waive  any  of  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  subsection  except  that 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  (1)  as  to  time  of  notice  and  opportunity 
to  comment  may  be  waived  where  strict  oom- 
pl  lance  Is  found  to  cause  grievous  Injury  to 
the  operation  of  the  proirram  and  such  flnd- 
ings  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders. 

fc)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  562  of  title  V  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  any  agency  authorized  by  the  President 
or  by  this  Act  to  issue  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  shall  publUh  In  the  Federal  Register 
all  tntemal  rules  and  g\>ldellnee  which  may 
form  the  baste,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order.  Such  agency  shall 
also  support  any  grant  or  denial  of  a  request 
for  exception  or  exemption  from  rules,  regu- 
Utlons.  or  orders  with  a  written  opinion  set- 
ting forth  Its  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  In  support  of  such  grant  or  denial. 
Such  opinions  shall  be  published  with  such 
modifications  as  (»re  necessary  to  Insure  con- 
fi'lentlalltv  of  information  protected  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

(2)  Any  agency  authorized  bv  the  President 
to  Issue  niles.  regulations,  or  orders  under 
this  Act  shall  provide  for  the  making  of 
such  adjustments.  consUtent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  this  Act.  as  may  be  necessary 
tA  orpv»nt  special  hardships.  Inequity,  or  an 
unfair  distribution  of  burdens  and  shall  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  it,  establteh  pro- 
cedures which  are  available  to  anv  oerson 
for  the  purpofie  of  seeking  an  Interpretation 
modlflcatlnn.  or  reclslon  of.  or  an  excentlon  to 
or  exemption  from,  such  rules.  resnilaMons 
and  orders  If  such  person  Is  aggrieved  by 
the  denial  of  a  reauest  for  such  action  under 
the  orecedlng  sentence,  he  may  request  a  re- 
view of  such  denial  by  the  aitencv.  The  agency 
shall.  In  r'iirulatlons  prescribed  by  It.  establish 
anproorlate  procedures.  Including  a  hearing 
where  deemed  advisable,  for  considering  such 
reauests  for  action  under  thte  section 

(d)  All  proposals  which  the  President 
submits  for  the  annroval  of  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  section  301  of  this  Act  and  subse- 
quent amendments  and  modifications  there- 
to for  the  emergency  fuel  shortage  contin- 
gency programs  provided  for  In  title  n  of 
this  Act  and  for  Implementing  such  pro- 
grams shall   incltKle  the  following: 

(1)  finding*  of  fact  and  a  speclflc  state- 
ment explaining  the  rationale  for  each  pro- 
vision  contained  In  such  proposals. 

(2)  proposed  procedures  for  the  removal 
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of  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  such  plan  or 
prograjn. 

1 3)  a  schedule  for  Implementing  the  prov'.- 
slons  of  section  562  of  title  V  of  the  United 
SUtesCode.  and 

(4)  administrative  definitions  of  the  terms 
use  in  this  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  MAl-HIAS.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes, to  start  with. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  first  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  'Washington 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  over  the 
problem  of  energj-.  As  the  Senator  from 
Washington  well  knows,  the  problem  of 
energy  Is  not  something  which  has  sud- 
denly burst  upon  us.  It  Is  a  problem 
which  has  been  developing;  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  perceptible;  It  Is  a 
problem  in  which  Members  of  Congress 
have  exhibited  concern  and  Interest. 

Among  the   agencies  of  Gtovernment 
that  have   been  charting  the  develop- 
ment of  this  problem  is  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  they  have  made 
very  clear  projections  of  the  growing 
shortage  of   energy   In   relation  to  the 
growing  demand  for  energy.  I  think  the 
Senator  from   Washington,   as   weU   as 
other  Members  of  both  the  Senate  and 
other  body  have  exhibited  constructive 
Interest  in  this  problem,  and  I  only  re- 
gret that  It  took  the  conviilsion  In  the 
Middle  East  to  dramatize  it  to  the  point 
that  we  now  have  the  sufficient  focus  of 
attention    that    we    can    do    something 
about  it.  I  wish  there  had  been  a  greater 
Interest  on  the  part  of  other  centers  of 
Influence  in  the  country,  a  greater  in- 
terest In  resolving  the  problem,  before 
we  got  to  the  point  at  which  we  are  now. 
To  cite  one  example,  I  have  been  very 
disappointed  that  we  have  heard  so  little 
from  Etetroit  during  this  debate.  I',  would 
be  very  heartening  to  me  If  we  had  re- 
ports from  the  leaders  of  the  automobile 
Industry    that    an    efficient,    economic 
small  car  was  about  to  be  produced  in 
America — the  best  in  the  world.  I  hope 
that  Is  the  case.  I  hope  we  will  get  some 
assurances  from  the  leaders  of  the  auto- 
mobUe  Industry  in  Detroit  that  America, 
instead  of  buUding  bigger  automobiles 
that  consume   more  gas  per  mile,   will 
soon  be  building  the  most  efficient  auto- 
mobiles and  giving  the  Americans  the 
greatest  mileage  per  gallon. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  had  any  assur- 
ances of  that  sort  with  which  he  can 
encourage  the  Senate  this  morning 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  refer- 
ring to 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Plans  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  for  more  efficient  automo- 
biles; plans  that  give  us  some  hope  for 
the  future  that  Americans  could  have  the 

most  efficient  automobiles  In  the  world 

which   I   believe   American   automotive 
genius  is  capable  of. 

Yet  I  have  seen  very  little  evidence  of 
that  rapidly  evolving.  I  think  the  silence 
from  Detroit  has  been  deafening  diiring 
the  past  month  or  so. 

Mr.  JACKSON  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  reported 
a  conservaUon  bUl  calling  ^n  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  come  up  with 


a  program  which  will  result  in  two 
things:  Clean  air  and  better  gasoline 
mileage.  How  they  do  that  is  up  to 
them.  There  have  been  many  arguments 
about  horsepower:  that  we  ought  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  automobiles,  reduce 
the  horsepower,  which  I  certainly  think 
Is  a  necessity.  Others  say  we  can  still 
have  a  larger  automobile  and  save  fuel. 

One  mistake  we  have  made  that  we 
should  recognize.  Ls  that  In  our  quest  to 
get  clean  air  we  Ignore  the  price  we  are 
paying  In  the  consumption  of  gasoline. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  are  getting 
cleaner  air  as  a  result  of  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  gasoline. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  the  conserva- 
tion problem  when  we  were  looking  at  the 
clean  air  problem.  This  means  that  at 
the  present  time  we  face  the  obvious 
problem  of  having  to  do  both. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  industry  can 
do  a  lot  better.  I  notice  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  been  able  to  come  up  with  an 
engine  that  really  does  something  about 
pollution  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
good  mileage.  Those  are  the  twin  objec- 
tives. We  were  on  a  single  purpose  objec- 
tive before. 

I  submit  we  now  have  to  move  on  the 
dual  purpose.  The  bill  reported  was 
cleared  by  both  of  the  committees,  and 
it  is  now  on  the  calendar.  So  we  will  be 
voting  on  that  whenever  we  get  through 
with  some  of  these  other  matters. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  that  we  have  to 
face  In  a  comprehensive  fashion  the 
problems  that  are  Involved.  I  think  it  Is 
a  great  pity  that  mileage,  mUes  per  gal- 
lon in  modern  automobiles,  is  so  much 
less  than  those  automobiles  of  10  and  20 
years  ago.  The  problem  of  the  antipollu- 
tion devices  is  not  the  sole  reason  for 
this.  But  during  the  past  weekend  the 
blame  has  been  lack  of  leadership.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  be  better  off  If  everyone 
who  has  a  position  of  responsibility 
would  begin  to  exercise  that  leadership. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
amendment.  It  is  designed  to  Insure  that 
two  principles  basic  to  the  fair  adminis- 
tration of  law  are  made  an  Integral  part 
of  the  bill.  Accountability  for  action 
taken  or  not  taken  and  due  process  for 
all  are  the  cornerstones  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Insuring  that  these  principles  guide 
the  administrations  eflforts  to  deal  with 
present  and  future  energy  shortages  is 
of  special  Importance  at  this  time.  All 
Government,  no  matter  what  level,  has 
suffered  a  severe  crisis  of  confidence  In 
recent  months. 

The  tragic  events  of  Watergate  dem- 
onstrate that  abuses  of  the  public  trust 
will  occur  when  Individuals  believe  that 
power  Is  unchecked  and  that  public  offi- 
cials will  not  be  held  accountable  for 
their  actions. 

S  2589  grants  wide  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  and  consequently  there 
exists  an  Inherent  danger  that  the  dis- 
cretion will  be  abused.  Section  203  of  the 
bill  authorizes  the  President  to  establish 
a  rationing  and  conservation  program 
which  will  have  the  most  profound  effect 
upon  American  life.  Decisions  will  have 
to  be  made  as  to  what  are  nonessential 
uses.  Little  guidance  is  provided  for  mak- 
ing those  decisions.  Maybe  we  can  agree 
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upon  certain  types  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing and  recreational  activities  to  be 
baimed,  but  I  assure  Senators  that  even 
in  this  area  there  are  types  of  outdoor 
advertising  and  recreational  activities  of 
great  Importance  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  When  choices  are  made,  they  will 
be  difficult  choices. 

Bureaucrats  will  be  making  decisions 
on  matters  going  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
national  life.  Can  we  make  a  proper 
choice  between  Indoor  tennis  and  Mon- 
day night  football ;  can  we  make  a  proper 
choice  between  bowling  and  car  racing? 

Choices  will  have  to  be  made  in  other 
matters  as  well.  Matters  which  will  affect 
whole  regions  of  the  country,  entire  In- 
dustries and  the  jobs  of  many  Americans. 
When  the  President  is  asked  to  ban  all 
advertising  encouraging  increased  en- 
ergy consumption,  he  Is  again  faced  with 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  choices.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  ads  which,  all  of  us  can 
agree,  are  out  of  step  with  the  times.  Ad- 
vertisements which  blatahtly  encourage 
the  purchase  or  use  of  new  energy  waste- 
ful gimmicks  must  be  eliminated.  But 
does  this  Include  one  man's  hi-fi  set  or 
another  man's  TV  dinner?  What  about 
car  advertisements?  Should  they  all  be 
banned?  Is  it  appropriate  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  large  and  small  cars; 
between  cars  using  a  lot  of  gasoline  and 
cars  which  are  designed  to  conserve  gas? 
How  will  the  rationing  system  deal  with 
the  rental  car  business:  the  taxicab  In- 
dustry; cities  where  commuting  distances 
are  great  and  mass  transit  inadequate 
versus  those  areas  blessed  with  short 
commutes  and  good  mass  transit? 
Beyond  these  decisions  lies  the  specter  of 
regional  conflict.  Entire  value  systems 
will  be  placed  In  doubt. 

By  the  terms  of  this  bill,  all  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  any  responsibilities 
over  energj-  policy  are  mandated  to  take 
emergency  measures  to  relieve  the  crisis. 
It  Is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  note  that 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  over  50 
offices,  agencies,  bureaus,  and  councils 
actively  engaged  in  energy  policy  and 
that  coordination  in  the  past  has  been  a 
severe  handicap.  The  President  has  long 
advocated  the  consolidation  of  these 
various  instrumentalities  concerned  with 
energy  policies  and  I  have  supported  him. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  failed  to  act  and 
little  Federal  coordination  exists  In  this 
area.  Maybe  this  Nation  can  survive  such 
coordination  problems  when  we  operate 
at  a  normal  pace.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  actions  we  take  In  the  coming 
days  and  months  to  relieve  our  energy 
shortai^e  will  not  be  taken  at  that  pace. 
The  consensus  In  this  body.  In  the  other 
body,  in  the  executive,  and  across  the 
Nation  is  that  "business  as  usual  "  in  the 
energy  field  Is  no  longer  acceptable.  I  am 
concerned  that  this  acceleration  will 
exacerbate  the  lack  of  coordination  at 
the  Federal  level  to  the  point  where  the 
cure  which  we  propose  today  will  be 
worse  than  our  Illness. 

Over  the  years,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comlsslon.  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission have  established  a  body  of  case 
law  which,  to  a  significant  degree.  In- 
sures a  consistent  and  fair  approach  to 
regulation.  S.  2589  could  permit  a  great 
deal  of  that  case  law  to  be  discarded. 


Energy  may  be  the  most  pervasive  In- 
fluence upon  our  society  today.  We  will 
by  this  bill  create  a  code  word  to  be  used 
at  all  hearings  before  those  agencies  so 
long  as  the  provisions  of  S.  2589  remain 
in  force.  The  code  word  is  "energy"  and 
when  It  is  spoken  we  can,  as  coaches, 
often  remark  "throw  out  the  record 
book." 

The  Congress  should  be  guided  by  our 
Nation's  history.  We  have  faced  emer- 
gencies before  and  I  predict  we  will  face 
them  again.  Unfortuimtely,  It  la  human 
nature  when  an  emergency  arises  to  un- 
derestimate the  importance  of  the  proc- 
ess created  to  solve  the  emergency.  Con- 
tingency planning  becomes  the  order  of 
the  day.  Unfortunately,  such  plans  can- 
cel, contradict,  and  reinforce  each  other 
by  accident.  Few  are  logically  related  to 
one  another,  and  none  to  any  overall 
image  of  what  the  future  should  be. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  we  face  to- 
day is  not  unprecedented.  But  to  a  great 
extent  the  solution  we  propose  is  without 
precedent.  Our  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Executive  is  virtually  unlimited.  The 
closest  peacetime  parallel  which  comes  to 
mind  is  the  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act. 

On  Octobrr  9  r.nd  10,  I  chaired  hear- 
ings in  the  Subcomr.iittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers  of  the  Judician'  Committee 
on  procedural  and  due  process  problems 
that  have  arisen  with  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  wage  price  program.  Those 
hearings  were  prompted  by  an  increas- 
ing outcry  from  the  public  that  the  pro- 
gram was  not  working  and  from  those 
directly  regulated  complaining  of  the 
procedures  employed  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council. 

During  our  hearings,  we  explored  a 
number  of  tliese  complaints  which  In- 
cluded the  Inadequacy  of  notice  of  ac- 
tions being  taken  by  the  agency,  the  gen- 
eral unavailability  of  the  guidelines  and 
standards  upon  which  the  agency  was 
basing  Its  rulings,  the  lack  of  clear-cut 
precedential  value  of  agency  actions,  the 
Inconsistencies  In  agency  decisions,  the 
failure  of  the  agency  to  consider  factors 
that  might  have  been  taken  Into  accoimt 
with  proper  opportunity  for  input  to  the 
agency,  and  the  unconscionable  delays 
associated  with  agency  actions. 

During  those  hearings,  we  heard  from 
i^itnesses  who  were  representative  of  a 
broad  cross  section  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. We  saw  one  of  the  more  rare  events 
on  Capitol  Hill:  almost  total  agreement 
between  a  spokesman  from  Ralph  Nader's 
organization  and  a  spokesman  from  the 
prestigious  law  firm  of  Covington  and 
Burling  about  the  difficulties  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  program  is  being  Im- 
plemented. Not  only  Is  such  an  event 
rare.  It  is  a  cause  for  great  concern  be- 
cause It  Is  evidence  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal unhapplness  with  the  way  In 
which  the  cost  of  living  program  Is  be- 
ing nm.  A  statement  I  made  In  announc- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  cost  of  living 
program  bears  repeating  In  the  current 
context: 

This  much  seems  clear — no  program  wUl 
long  retain,  or  deserve,  popular  support  If 
Its  decisions  are  not  arrived  at  by  a  process 
that  appears  open.  fair,  consistent,  thorough, 
rational,   enforceable,    and    necessary. 


I  offer  my  amendment  because  I  am 
concerned  that  we  are  about  to  travel 
the  same  roi«h  road  with  respect  to 
energy  policy  that  we  have  already  trod 
with  respect  to  economic  policy.  My  con- 
cern Is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the 
blU  as  reported  by  committee  contains 
a  section,  section  309.  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  procedures  to  be  employed 
by  the  new  authority  administering  the 
act.  This  section  is  virtually  Identical  to 
section  207  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  which  has  already  proVen  Itself  In- 
adequate In  Its  current  trial  and  gives 
no  promise  of  any  better  result  when 
applied  to  the  comparable  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  program  we  are  undertak- 
ing today. 

I  should  add  that  section  207  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  was  itself  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  original  au- 
thority to  control  wages  and  prices  which 
had  no  procedursil  safeguards.  I  note  this 
not  only  by  way  of  commending  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  which  added  sec- 
tion 207  to  an  act  that  had  previously 
been  totally  devoid  of  any  procedural 
safeguards,  but  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  Congress  is  feeling  its  way  along 
in  uncharted  waters. 

Authority  as  broad  and  extensive  as 
was  provided  In  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  and  as  proposed  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  raises  questions  that  go 
beyond  those  normally  raised  by  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  The  amendment  I 
propose  today  I  believe  to  be  a  further 
step  In  the  safeguarding  of  procedural 
rights.  I  believe  that  experience  has 
shown  that  we  must  go  beyond  the  model 
provided  by  the  current  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  and  add  additional  safe- 
guards and  requirements  to  any  auuior- 
ity  that  we  delegate  to  S.  2589. 

In  the  context  of  today's  debate,  the 
question  which  logically  flows  from  our 
experience  with  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil is  whether  the  energ>-  program  will  be 
better.  I  am  pessimistic.  In  the  past  2 
months.  I  have  written  to  Robert  Plett, 
Administrator  of  the  Mandatorj-  Oil  Al- 
location Program,  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  on  five  occa- 
sions and  requested  information  on  the 
application  of  regulations  to  various 
Maryland  constituents:  what  steps  were 
to  be  taken  to  Insure  petroleum  products 
for  the  taxi  industry;  the  diesel  fuel 
shortage  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  my 
State;  whether  the  mandatorv-  allocation 
system  is  to  Include  foreign-batsed  dis- 
tributors; what  steps  were  being  taken  to 
insure  heating  oil  for  Maryland  school 
systems;  and  the  continuing  difficulties 
of  small  Marj'land  companies  in  getting 
their  allotted  quota  of  diesel  fuel  I  have 
received  neither  an  acknowledgement 
nor  a  response  to  any  of  the  inquiries, 
the  most  recent  of  which  was  October  25. 

Members  of  mj-  staff  have  called  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  on  probably  15 
occasions.  They  have  talked  to  casework- 
ers, to  the  General  Counsel,  to  congres- 
sional liaison  personnel,  and  to  the  Re- 
gional Administrator,  region  m  in 
Philadelphia. 

Oil  and  Gas  staff  seem  to  agree  on  one 
thing,  and  that  Is  that  they  do  not  know 
In  what  direction  they  are  going.  When 
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asked  specific  questions,  such  as  the  ones 
outlined  above,  the  response  was.  "We 
dent  Icnow  "  By  their  own  admission, 
region  m  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas 
admitted  that  they  did  not  know  how  the 
allocation  program  was  supposed  to 
work;  that  their  concern  as  of  Novem- 
ber 8  was  only  those  people  who  had  no 
oil  at  all  on  that  day.  In  other  words,  they 
had  no  plans  that  extended  beyond  24 
hours.  The  fact  which  stands  out  is  that 
no  one  can  gjve  an  answer  to  anj-  sort  of 
specific  Inquiry,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  existence  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion system. 

My  amendment  Is  In  the  form  of  a 
substitute  to  section  309  of  S.  2589.  It 
would  strengthen  the  committee  version 
of  that  section  in  a  number  of  ^pedflc 
Instances. 

The  days  ahead  will  be  dlflBcult:  diffi- 
cult for  the  Congress  and  difflcult  for 
those   who   must   administer   the    final 
version  of  the  legislation  we  pass  today. 
This  Nation's  economy  has  been  buUt  on 
waste  and  we  now  realize  that  this  can- 
not continue    In  the  past,  oil  has  been 
considered  a  cheap  commodity  and  con- 
sequently inefficient  uses  of  it  have  pro- 
liferated. American  cars  are  world  lead- 
ers in  inefficient  gasoline  consumption. 
The  Europeans   and   the  Japanese,   for 
many  years  closer  to  the  razor  edge  of  oU 
scarcity,   have  produced  more  efficient, 
smaller  cars  to  meet  their  people's  needs. 
I  can  assure  Senators  that  over-large, 
gasoline-guzzling   automobiles   continue 
to  roll  down  the  assembly  lines  in  De- 
troit.  They   were   produced   yesterday: 
they  axe  produced  today,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  they  will  be  produced  tomorrow.  8. 
2589  sets  our  course  and  I  am  concerned 
that  it  is  the  wrong  course.  We  rely  in 
the  first  Instance  on  a  voluntary  effort 
with  all  the  drawbacks  long  associated 
with  volunteerlsm.  Waiting  in  the  wings 
Is  a  mandatory  rationing  program.  We 
are  asking  the  rationing  program  to  de- 
flect  demands   of   the   marketplace   to 
efficient  energy  use  and  abstention.  We 
may    ask    the    impossible.    The    unseen 
hand  of  the  marketplace  i5  a  powerful 
force;  far  more  powerful  than  the  regu- 
latorj'  framework  that  we  can  provide. 
Regulation  only  has  a  chance  of  success 
if  we  move  quickly  to  enact  the  tough 
measures  that  will  force  the  auto  Indus- 
try and  the  buying  public  towards  pro  • 
duclng  and   using  smaller  and  lighter 
cars.  We  must  consider  whether  a  tax  on 
high  horsepower  cars  or  indeed  a  tax 
upon  gEisollne  itself  may  provide  relief 
to  the  regulatory-  framework  which  we 
now  propose.  Over  the  past  months  Con- 
gress has  received  a  number  of  proposed 
solutions  to  the  short  term  aspects  of 
the  energy  crisis    They  can  be  divided 
Into  two  categories — taxes  or  regxilatlon. 
We  now  propose  to  regulate.  We  owe  It 
to    the    American    people    to    keep   our 
minds  open:  to  not  chart  an  irrevlsable 
course  Oya  efforts  cannot  end  with  the 
passage  of  8.  2589    We  ma-^t  view  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  economy  to  find  the 
disincentives  to  conserve. 

So.  I  think  it  especially  Important. 
Mr  President,  that  at  this  particular 
point  in  time  we  Insure  that  the  blU  we 
pass  will  provide  accountability  and  due 
process.  John  Buchan  once  said ; 


The  baaty  reformer  who  doea  not  remem- 
ber the  p*st  wUi  find  MmMlf  condenmed  to 

repeat  it. 

I  have  stated  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
this  program  will  work  and  I  conse- 
quently feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
enact  measures  that  will  insure  that  the 
results  of  administrative  action  are  laid 
before  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 
This  kind  of  responsive  accounting  will 
do  much  to  restore  faith  in  government. 
It  has  been  my  experience  through  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  If  you  expect  to  get  hard 
Information  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  an  emergency  program,  you  htid  bet- 
ter ask  for  it  from  the  start  and  my 
amendment  makes  that  request. 

In  order  to  make  the  amendment  to- 
tally clear  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  would  at  this  time  offer  for  the  Rec- 
ord an  appendix  which  Is  a  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AJ»P»NT)EI. CONTBNTS  OF  MaTRIAS-EBVTN 

Amutdmcnt  in  tki  Form  of  a  StrBSTTTD-ne 
TO  SwrnoN  309  of  8.  2689 
1.  TblB  amendment  would  contlaue  to  ap- 
ply the  requirement*  of  Section  663  of  Title 
V  of  the  United  States  Code:  the  provlalon 
of  tbe  Administrative  Procedures  Act  gov- 
emlng  rulemaking,  but  would  reetrlct  the 
discretion  of  the  authority  implementing  the 
Act  to  wal'.  those  provlalons  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  of  our  cxirrent  experience 
wltli  Section  663  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  Is  the  wide  latitude  available 
for  waiving  its  requirements.  Subsection 
ib)(l)  of  my  prop>o6ed  amendment  would 
require  a  minimum  of  6  days'  notice  with 
an  opportunity  for  conunent  on  aii  proposed 
rules,  regxilatlons.  or  orders  issued  pursuant 
to  the  Act.  This  requirement  could  not  be 
waived  unless  findings  are  made  that  such 
time  period  would  cause  grievous  Injury 
to  the  operation  of  the  Program  and  thoee 
findings  would  have  to  be  set  out  in  detaU. 
Too  often.  Federal  agencies  employ  boUer- 
plate  language  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
Section  553  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  because  to  do  so  Is  more  convenient. 
Convenience  would  not  be  an  adequate 
standard    under   my   amendment. 

3  This  amendment  provider  a  mechanism 
whereby  proposed  rules,  resrulatlons.  or 
orders  establishmg  plans  or  programs  at  the 
state  level  can  be  dLartemlnated  at  that  level. 
While  the  proposal  Is  unusual  in  Federal 
legislation,  it  Is  common  to  many  state  laws 
and  Is.  in  my  Judgment,  neceasary  in  this 
case  since  states  and  metropolitan  areas  will 
be  called  upon  to  implement  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

3.  This  amendment  contains  additional 
hearing  requirements  not  imposed  by  Sec- 
tion 663  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  Subsection  (b)(3)  of  the  amendment 
would  require  a  pubUc  hearing  on  ruies.  reg- 
ulations or  orders  which  are  ilitely  to  have 
a  substantial  Impact  upon  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy or  larger  numbers  of  individuals  or 
businesses  or  when  such  hearings  would 
serve  to  Inform  the  public  or  aid  in  obtaining 
Information  on  actions  taken  or  proposed 
to  be  taken. 

Such  hearings  would,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  be  held  prior  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
However,  where  this  Is  not  possible,  but 
where  the  statutory  criteria  are  met.  the 
amendment  provides  that  hearings  shall  be 


held  no  later  than  sixty  (SO)  days  after  the 

implementation  of  any  such  rule,  regulation, 
or  order.  The  premise  is  that  review,  even 
after  the  program  Is  underway.  Is  better  than 
no  review  at  all.  This  provides  a  mechanism 
for  modifying  measures  which  may  have  been 
taken  under  emergency  circumstances  and 
an  opportunity  to  re-evaluate  as  sotin  as  pos- 
sible thereafter.  Since  the  actlouB  that  could 
be  taken  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
could  cause  great  hardship  and  destroy  busi- 
nesses, any  delay  beyond  sixty  (60)  days  Is 
not  JUfltUled 

4.  Subsection  (c)(1)  ot  the  proposed 
amendment  establishes  certain  requirements 
stiggested  by  my  review  of  the  Coet  of  Uvlng 
Council.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with 
the  wage  price  program  Is  the  pubUc's  In- 
ablUty  to  obtain  Information  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Cost  of  Uvlng  CouncU.  Similar 
difficulties  can  be  anticipated  with  the  agen- 
cies adnUnlsterlng  the  Energy  Act.  Subsec- 
tion (c)  requires  the  publication  of  all  Inter- 
nal rules  and  guidelines  which  may  form  the 
basis  In  whole  or  In  part  for  any  rule,  regu- 
lation or  order  and  prevents  the  Agency  from 
relying  upon  or  using  any  such  Internal  rule 
or  guideline  that  has  not  been  published  in 
support  of  Its  action.  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  fully  apprised  of  the  criteria 
upon  which  decisions  are  being  reached  and 
that  ail  such  Information  must  be  made 
widely  avaUable.  Without  such  a  provision, 
parties  who  think  they  might  be  entitled  to 
an  exception  or  an  exemption  are  at  a  total 
loss  In  reaching  their  determination  about 
whether  to  apply  They  can  have  no  con- 
fidence about  the  information  they  submit 
in  support  of  their  petition  or  in  the  result 
of  the  process,  a  grant  or  denial. 

Similarly,  the  Agency  should  be  required 
to  set  forth  written  opinions  In  support  of 
Its  grant  or  denial  of  petitions  In  a  form 
that  will  give  them  precedential  value  to 
apprise  the  regulated  of  their  rights  and 
obligations,  to  ensure  consistency  of  deci- 
sions, and  to  limit  unfettered  Agency  dis- 
cretion. 

Subsection  (c)(3)  adopts  the  Bentsen 
Amendment  to  subsection  (b)  of  Section  300 
of  the  bill  as  reported.  The  Bentsen  Amend- 
ment has  been  accepted  by  the  Senate 

6.  Subsection  (d)(1)  of  my  amendment 
would  require  findings  of  fact  and  a  spe- 
cific statement  explaining  the  rationale  for 
each  provision  of  plans  or  programs  set  forth 
under  the  authority  granted  by  this  Act.  The 
Oovernment  has  an  obligation  to  explain  the 
basis  of  its  actions 

8,  Subsection  (d)  (31  of  my  amendment 
looks  to  the  future.  It  would  require,  at  the 
outset,  that  each  plan  or  prop>osal  include 
proposed  procedures  for  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions that  It  would  Impose  The  time 
to  begin  planning  for  the  future  is  now  and 
subsection  (d)(3)  would  build  this  plan- 
ning into  the  current  process. 

7.  Subsection  (d)(3)  of  my  amendment 
would  require  the  preparation  of  a  sched- 
ule for  Implementing  the  requirements  of 
Section  663  of  TlUe  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  at  the  outset  Without  rapid  Imple- 
mentation of  these  requirements,  the  Pro- 
gram could  quickly  become  unmanageable. 
Section  663  Is  one  of  the  chief  vehicles  for 
disseminating  Information  to  the  public  and. 
In  a  program  as  vast  in  scope  as  that  pro- 
posed In  S  3589.  the  Implementation  of  those 
provisions  deserves  special   attention. 

8  Subsection  (d)  (4)  would  require  the  Im- 
mediate preparation  and  publication  of  def- 
initions of  terms  used  m  the  Act  Such 
definitions  wUl  be  helpful  tn  giving  meaning 
to  many  terms  used  in  tb«  Act. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  repeat  that  this 
amendment  arises  from  some  of  the  dis- 
appointment, some  of  the  frustration; 
some  of  the  difficulties  we  have  observed 
In  the  operation  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
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Council,  as  it  admmlsters  wage  Eind  price 
controLs. 

As  I  indicated  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  wlilch  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Ervtni.  a  cospon.^or  of  this  amend- 
ment, i.s  chairman  We  held  hearings  on 
the  Copt  of  Living  Council,  and  we  found 
very  substantial  difficulties  facing  busi- 
ness, the  consumer,  labor,  and  in  fact, 
plaguing  the  whole  economic  scene.  It  is 
Uie  result  of  that  observation  which 
leads  us  to  offer  tills  amendment  this 
morning 

The  ACnTNG  PRJSSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator'.s  time  has  expired 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  ACriNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mar>'land  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  I  will 
give  the  Senator  a.s  much  time  as  he  de- 
sires. I  think  the  Senate  would  like  to 
have  a  better  picture  of  the  basic  changes 
that  wUl  be  made  by  his  amendment  of 
the  rules  that  now  apply  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  I  think  that 
would  be  helpful.  We  all  want  to  pro- 
vide proper  notice  of  hearings.  What  we 
do  not  want  to  create  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  rules  are  going  to  bog  dowTi 
the  emergency  administration  of  the  act. 

I  appreciate  deeply  what  the  Senator  Is 
endeavoring  to  do.  and  I  think  It  would 
help  all  of  u.s  if  we  could  get  a  more 
specific  picture  of  what  the  changes 
would  be  Some  changes  In  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  are  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  get  this  J»b  done  At  an  ap- 
propriate time  when  the  Senator  has 
an  opportunity.  I  would  like  to  be  en- 
lightened on  It  because,  frankly,  I  am  not 
too  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  this  is  the  best 
time  to  go  Into  the  points  you  raise. 

This  amendment  deals  with  section 
309  of  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  dls- 
tinguLshed  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen  I.  Under  section  309,  the  safe- 
guards of  section  553  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  can  be  waived.  This 
Is  ex^ictly  the  problem  which  we  focused 
on  with  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and 
wage  and  price  controLs. 

As  I  indicated,  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  our  current  experience  with 
section  553  is  the  wide  latitude  avail- 
able for  waiving  its  requirements.  Sub- 
section (b)(1)  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  require  a  minimum  of  5  days 
notice  with  an  opportunity  for  comment 
on  all  proposed  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders issued  pursuant  to  the  act.  This  re- 
quirement could  not  be  waived  unless 
findings  are  made  that  such  time  period 
would  cause  grievous  injury  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program  and  those  findings 
would  have  to  be  set  out  in  detail 

This  addresses  itself  precisely  and  ex- 
actly to  the  problems  which  the  business 
community  and  the  consumer  are  hav- 
ing under  wage  price  controls. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 


tp  the  Senator  from  Marjiand  fnwn  my 
time  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized for  as  much  time  as  he  desires  to 
consume  up  to  17  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  exactly  addresses 
Itself  l)oth  to  the  problems  of  the  busi- 
ness community  and  the  consumer  Their 
problems  arise  because  they  carmot  find 
out  the  basis  for  decisions  that  are  being 
made.  For  example,  they  cannot  find  out 
the  statistical  background  against  which 
the  decisions  are  being  made.  They  have 
no  ability  to  project  decisions  into  the 
future  because  the  information  upon 
those  decisions  were  based  is  not  avail- 
able. 

So  what  we  are  suggesting  here  are 
some  safeguards  so  that  Information  can 
be  made  available  as  we  go  along  and  so 
that  the  public  can  understand  what  is 
happening  as  it  is  happening. 

The  amendment  further  provides  the 
mechanism  whereby  proposed  rules,  reg- 
ulations, or  orders  establishing  plans  or 
programs  at  the  State  level  can  be  dis- 
seminated at  that  level. 

We  understand  this  Is  unusual  In  Fed- 
eral legislation.  It  is,  however,  a  common 
provision  in  State  law  and  I  think  it  Is 
nece.ssar>'  in  this  case  since  States  and 
metropolitan  areas  •will  be  called  upon 
to  implement  the  Federal  program.  We 
already  have  statements  on  the  part  of 
Governors  and  other  State  officials  with 
respect  to  their  Intentions. 

The  amendment  contains  additional 
requirements  which  are  not  Imposed  bv 
section  553  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  Section  (b)3  of  the  amend- 
ment would  require  hearings  on  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  which  are  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy  or  large  numbers  of  In- 
dividuals or  businesses  or  when  such 
hearings  would  serve  to  inform  the  public 
or  aid  in  obtaining  information  on  ac- 
tions taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken. 

I  think  this  pive.s  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  some  sense  of  what  the  au- 
thors of  the  amendment  propose  and  of 
the  safeguards  It  will  provide  for  the 
American  public.  I  think  that  without 
it.  the  public  will  again  be  subjected  to 
the  dangers  of  widespread  executive  au- 
thority which,  exercised  through  bu- 
reaucratic agencies,  can  tend  to  become 
arbitrary  and  authoritarian.  Unless  the 
public  has  access  to  information,  records, 
and  decisions,  and  unless  decisions  are 
arrived  at  openly,  we  may  have  petty  tyr- 
anny which  is  characteristic  of  un- 
checked control. 

I  would  further  observe.  In  response  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, that  section  fb'l  would  require 
findings  of  fact  and  a  .specific  .statement 
explaining  the  rationale  for  each  pro- 
vision of  the  plans  or  programs  that  are 
set  forth  under  the  authority  granted  by 
the  act. 

As  It  exists  at  present,  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  obligation  to  explain  the 
basis  of  its  actions  in  order  to  get  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  The  confidence 
of  the  people  Is  absolutely  necessarj'  and 
essential  If  a  prc^ram  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
successful. 


Section  (d)  (2)  is  a  program  that  looks 
to  the  future.  It  would  require,  at  the 
outset,  that  each  plan  or  proposal  in- 
clude proposed  procedures  for  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  that  it  would  im- 
pose. 

The  time  for  planning  for  the  future 
is  now. 

Section  <bj  i3  '  would  require  the  prep- 
aration of  a  schedule  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  title  V  at  the  outset. 

In  8.  2589,  the  implementation  of 
these  provisions.  I  think,  deserves  special 
attention.  Subsection  tdJ  (4.>  would  re- 
quire the  immediate  preparation  of  the 
pubhcation  of  definition  of  terms  used 
in  the  act.  I  think  that  such  definition 
will  be  helpful  in  gl\lng  meaning  lo  many 
of  the  terms  used. 

Again,  referring  to  the  experience  we 
had  in  the  oversight  hearings  into  the 
operation  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 
I  would  observe  that  this  much  seems 
clear:  That  no  program  will  be  success- 
ful if  such  definitions  are  not  provided. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  procedures  which  will  con\Tnce 
the  public  what  is  being  done  under  the 
program  is  rational  and  necessarj-  I  be- 
lieve that  the  procedures  we  outline  here 
will  help  to  make  It  so. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ?  I  shall  be  happy  to  speak 
on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  in  sjTnpathy  with 
what  the  able  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  trying  to  do.  Very  candidly,  my  prob- 
lem, I  think.  Is  that  I  am  not  certain 
Just  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  To  put  it 
In  another  way,  I  am  not  sure  how  much 
litigation  we  are  going  to  get  under  the 
proposal.  We  have  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  which  does  need  some  ad- 
justment in  section  309.  On  Friday,  we 
adopted  a  part  of  the  Senator's  stogges- 
tion.  I  believe  that  that  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  It  provides  5  days  notice  of 
rulemaking.  It  is  a  good  amendment 
The  procedure  would  require,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland's  does,  that  the 
State  give  notice  of  publication  of  what- 
ever rule  is  made,  and  that  is  good.  I  go 
for  that.  I  am  concerned  about  the  date 
and  the  proposal.  AH  of  these  are  vari- 
ances frcMn  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  There  is  one  that  requires  a 
public  hearing  on  regulation  B,  even 
after  it  has  been  adopted.  I  suppose 
there  Is  no  harm  in  it,  but  I  am  just 
wondering  how  big  a  snarl  we  are  going 
to  get  into. 

I  see  no  problem  on  the  next  item,  that 
requires  the  publication  of  Internal 
guidelines.  I  do  not  see  any  harm  In  that 
provision. 

I  guess  what  I  am  worried  about  Is 
whether  someone  can  come  along  and. 
In  the  midst  of  a  very  Important  conser- 
vation effort,  get  tied  up  In  endless  liti- 
gation, which  will  ttike  long  enough  so  as 
to  do  violence  to  the  objectives  of  the 
act.  That  is  what  troubles  me 

If  there  were  some  cutoff  on  litiga- 
tion, especially  on  the  injunctive  process, 
that  might  not  be  so  objectionable.  But 
an  injunction  might  be  obtained  under 
this  particular  amendment  that  could 
tie  us  up  for  weeks  That  Is  my  concern. 
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Mr  \LMTnAS.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's concern. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  wondering  if  we 
could  not  have  a  short  recess,  to  see  M 
we  could  make  some  changes  that  might 
be  acceptable.  If  we  could  have  a  quoriun 
call,  we  could  then  see  IX  we  could  try  to 
maJce  some  adjustment.  I  know  of  the 
Senator's  concern.  I  am  as  deeply  con- 
cerned as  he  is,  when  we  consider  what 
has  grown  out  of  the  experience  In  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  real  snafus. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  I  think  that  a  lack  of 
confldence  in  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
has  cost  the  Nation  much  more  than 
whatever  time  may  have  been  Invested 
In  orderly  procedure.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  greater  the  emergency,  the  more  the 
necessity  for -proper  administrative  pro- 
cedure. 

But  I  would  welcome  the  Senator's 
suggestion  and  would  agree  to  a  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  quo- 
nun  call  Despite  the  previously  entered 
unanimous-consent  arrangement,  I  ask 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  previously  agreed  to 
on  the  Mathlas  amendment,. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Mathlas 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside.  I 
think  we  are  In  the  process  of  working 
out  a  satisfactory  substitute,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  previously  entered  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Javtts)  for  20  minutes  now  be  in 
effect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMrjTDMXjrr  no.  6«3 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mr  President.  It  Is  my 
Intention  to  call  up  two  amendments  at 
this  time.  One  Is  No.  683.  which  I  would 
like  to  have  considered  first. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Amendment  683  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Javtts'  amendment  (No.  683 >  Is 
as  follows: 

On  page  16  between  lines  3  and  3  add  the 
following  new  section : 

(d)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  C!ongres8  that 
Blnce  the  present  energy  crisis  Is  very  much 
an  International  problem  which  calls  for  an 
International  as  well  els  domestic  response, 
therefore  the  United  States  should  endeavor 
to  conclude  an  appropriate  agreement  with 
the  other  member  nations  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, or  so  many  as  may  be  agreed  upon  In 
such  agreement,  relative  to  the  supplies  of 
energy  available  to  the  industrialized  nations 
of  the  free  world  sind  with  special  reference 
to  Joint  or  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment for  alternative  sources  of  energy. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
wish  to  use? 
Mr.  JAVTTS  I  yield  myself  4  mlnutee. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
poses a  finding  in  section  202.  which  is 
beaded  "Presidential  authorization."  and 
adds  a  new  subsection  (d'.  stating  that 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  we  should 
enter  into  negotiations  for  an  appro- 
priate agreement  with  the  other  member 
nations  of  the  Orgaruzatlon  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development, 
that  is.  the  other  20  nations,  winch  in- 
clude three  European  neutrals  and  Ja- 
pan, or  as  many  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
in  such  agreement — and  I  shall  explain 
that  in  a  moment — relative  to  the  sup- 
plies of  energy-  available  to  the  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  free  world,  and 
with  special  reference  to  Joint  or  coop- 
erative research  and  development  for 
alternative  sources  of  energy. 

Mr,  President,  the  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  as  follows ; 

First,  in  explanation  of  the  words  "or 
so  many  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  such 
agreement':  Every  international  agree- 
ment generally  calls  for  a  certain  niunber 
of  nations  to  enter  into  it  before  the 
agreement  becomes  binding,  and  as  that 
Is  a  matter  of  negotiation,  it  cannot  be 
concluded  in  this  amendment. 

But  my  reason  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment— and  I  compliment  Senator  Jack- 
son and  Senator  Fannin  on  the  drafting 
of  section  202,  headed  "Presidential  au- 
thorization": I  would  not  have  offered 
the  amendent  at  all  If  I  felt  that  that 
covered  it.  because  I  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  have  foreseen  most  contin- 
gencies. The  difficulty  with  the  section 
as  it  stands.  Insofar  as  what  I  am  pro- 
posing Is  concerned,  is  the  use  of  the  word 
"imports "  on  line  20  and  the  use  of  the 
word  "trade"  on  line  21. 

I  am  trying  to  reach  yet  another  prob- 
lem, which  Is  the  complete  unprepared- 
ness  of  the  Industrialized  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  of  which  I  am  especially 
conscious  because  I  have  just  headed 
a  major  committee  which  has  made 
a  rather  historic  study  on  the  subject 
in  respect  to  finding  alternative  sources 
of  energy  and  cooperating  in  the  re- 
search, for  which  there  may  be  a  bill  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  various  types  of 
research  In  which  they  could  engage 

I  am  troubled  that  the  use  of  these 
rather  restrictive  words  "Imports"  and 
"trade"  may  not  cover  that  particular 
thing.  Also,  Mr.  President,  as  our  Euro- 
pean allies  are  constantly  complaining 
about  "consultation."  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  put  Con- 
gress on  record  as  saying,  "By  all  means, 
gentlemen,  we  want  to  con.sult.  and  we 
want  to  consult  to  good  effect,  we  offer 
you  this  opportunity."  That  is  by  virtue 
of  the  views  of  Congress.  I  have  made  it 
expressly  a  sense  resolution  because  I  did 
not  wish  to  bind  the  committee  or  to 
bind  the  country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  offering 
the  amendment.  I  am  sure  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
some  of  the  OECD  people  when  they 
were  here  several  months  ago.  May  I  say 


to  him.  I  met  with  Dr.  Spaak.  the  son  of 
the  famous  Prime  Minister  and  former 
Secretary  General  of  NATO,  when  he 
was  here  and  I  mentioned  at  that  time 
the  urgency  of  the  situation;  I  suggested, 
too,  that  there  was  an  area  of  coopera- 
tion which  would  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  our  friends  in  the  Atlantic  commun- 
ity. Specifically  in  the  area  of  research 
and  development,  we  could  all  profit  by 
the  kind  of  thing  that  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  is  endeavoring  to  do.  I 
compliment  him  for  it.  My  only  regret  Is 
that  there  has  been  no  movement 
Mr.  JAVITS  Exactly. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  pointed  out  last 
spring,  or  whenever  the  group  was  here, 
that  time  was  running  out  and  that  we 
did  not  have  a  contingency  plan  in  the 
Atlantic  community  to  deal  with  a  cut- 
off In  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  felt  fur  a  long  time  that  that 
was  going  to  happen  and  that  is  why  I 
WTote  the  President  m  June  of  1972  sug- 
gesting that  we  get  our  foreign  policy 
priorities  in  order.  This  particular  part 
of  it  is  the  most  Important  In  fact,  pri- 
ority No.  1  in  the  energy  business  from 
the  begmning  has  been  foreign  pohcy 
and  how  we  deal  with  the  problems  of 
Imports  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  Ls 
Importing  this  year  probably  35  percent 
of  all  Its  petroleum  products. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  could  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  thank  my  colleague,  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  concur 
with  the  manai?er  of  the  bill  and  feel 
that  this  amendment  is  necessar>'  In 
fact,  it  is  long  overdue  We  must  work 
together  with  the  other  OECD  countries, 
or  suffer  further  blackmail  by  the  Arab 
countries.  I  sun  more  disappointed  that 
the  OECD  countries  have  not  been 
willing  to  work  with  us  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent for  the  benefit  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
amendment  will  be  hedpful  in  explain- 
ing the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Congress  can  express  Itself  In  a  way  to 
enable  it  to  hold  the  administration  to 
account  for  progress  in  this  field.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  part 
of  the  minority,  for  being  willing  to  take 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  yet  have  this 
amendment  voted  on  at  this  Ume? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. By  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thLs  amend- 
ment may  be  vot-ed  on  at  this  time  and 
to  reserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The   question   Is   on   agreeing   to   the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDIAXNT    NO.    053 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  653  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

In  section  202(C).  following  the  word  "ap- 
propriate" add  "If.  at  any  time  following 
receipt  and  consideration  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Interim  report,  the  Congress  agrees 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  terminating  the 
action  taken  pursuant  to.. the  declared  na- 
tionwide energy  emergency,  all  authority 
granted  by  this  Act  shall  expire  thirty  days 
after  the  passage  of  such  conctirrent  resolu- 
tion.". 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  join  In 
this  amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  i  Mr.  Hatfield  '  It  Is  Intended  to 
give  Congress  the  option  to  terminate  the 
program  which  we  are  legislating  here 
at  the  end  of  a  6 -month  period  in  which 
the  President  is  required  to  submit  to 
Congress  an  interim  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  act,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  amending  or  ex- 
tending the  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Many  Members  are  concerned  about 
the  enormous  grant  of  power  which  Is 
here  given  to  the  President.  By  turning 
down  the  rationing,  which  was  a  very 
close  question — I  voted  against  immedi- 
ate rationing — I  have  since  talked  with 
Senator  Jackson  and  told  him  about  my 
own  disquiet  If  we  get  into  a  situation 
where  the  President  does  not  want  ra- 
tioning. I  want  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nlt>'  to  do  it  witliout  holding  a  stick  over 
his  head  and  the  situation  gets  not  dis- 
criminatory or  vmequal  so  far  as  the 
American  people  are  concerned. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  although 
the  legislation  does  not  .say  so,  the  Presi- 
dent CAn  terminate  it  simply  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  the  authority  to 
put  It  Into  effect.  So  I  think  we,  too, 
should  have  that  option.  If  at  the  end  of 
6  months  we  are  not  satisfied  this  has 
gone  the  way  we  want  it  to  go  in  this 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed.  It 
would  give  us  that  authority  by  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion technique  is  always  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion and  challenge.  In  this  case,  it  Is 
uniquely  appropriate  because  the  grant- 
ing of  authority  is  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  this  legislation.  Therefore,  we 
can  terminate  that  authority  sooner  If 
we  wish  than  the  letter  of  the  statute 
absent  this  provision  would  otherwise 
allow  us  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  authority  But  if  we  do  not 
give  the  expiration  of  the  authority,  the 
matter  is  out  of  our  hands  for  a  full  year. 
Considering  the  emergency  and  speed 
with  which  this  matter  moves.  It  Is  an 
elementan,'  precaution  that  Congress 
should  take. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing only  for  myself,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  a  very  helpful 
one  and  gives  Congress  rightful  control 
over  the  situation.  It  does  not  Impede 
the  work  that  is  necessary  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  I  think  that  Con- 
gress should  retain  the  authority  to  pass 
such  a  concurrent  resolution. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  and 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  that  we  discussed  this  matter  with 
Senator  Hatfield.  I  am  not  sure  we  had 
a  vote  on  this  amendment,  but  this  mat- 
ter could  cause  uncertainty  for  anyone 
preparing  for  an  emergency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l)ore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  frwn  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  other  side  has  time 
on  this. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  amendment  could 
raise  doubts  about  the  wording  of  the 
proposed  regulations.  I  understand  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  I  compliment  him  for  attempting 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  he  sees 
necessary.  However,  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  because  It  fails  to 
provide  groups  taking  emergency  ac- 
tions the  assurance  of  a  definite  time 
period  for  followthrough. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  explain? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  appreciate  It 
very  much. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  that  this  amend- 
ment. Senator  Fannin,  who  knows  that 
we  can  vote  on  It  at  a  later  time 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Does  exactly  what  Sen- 
ator Fannin  himself  has  mentioned  for 
the  following  reasons:  One,  it  is  oper- 
ative only  at  the  end  of  6  months.  In 
other  words,  everything  required  to  be 
done  under  the  act,  putting  the  plans 
Into  effect,  the  State  plans,  and  so  forth, 
will  have  been  done,  and  only  after  the 
first  report,  which  Is  6  months.  So  that 
Is  point  No.  1. 

Second,  the  President  himself  could 
elimmate  the  program  at  any  time.  All 
we  are  doing  is  giving  ourselves  the  au- 
thority, too.  So  that  the  element  of  tm- 
certainty,  if  there  be  tmcertalnty,  Is  Just 
as  great.  If  the  President  can  do  it,  we 
can  do  it.  except  we  yield  the  authority 
for  a  year  to  the  President. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  committee 
discussed  by  way  of  giving  Congress  the 
power  to  terminate,  but  this  Is  only  op- 
erative at  the  end  of  6  months. 

I  think  that  is  very  clear  from  the 
text,  if  the  Senator  will  follow  me.  The 
report  Is  due  within  6  months.  My 
amendment  says  that  only  after  the  re- 
port is  submitted  may  Congress  termi- 
nate the  authority,  and  the  termina- 
tion— because  you  have  to  make  it  effec- 
tive— would  be  effective  30  days  there- 
after. 

In  short,  It  does  not  impede  or  put 
people  in  any  more  doubt  than  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  does.  For  the  first  6 
months,  it  is  absolutely  solid:  We  Join 
with  the  President  in  saying,  "OK." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  understand.  This  mat- 
ter was  brought  up  during  the  hearings, 
and  at  one  time  we  did  specify  6  months. 
Then  In  the  interest  of  remaining  con- 
sistent we  provided  for  the  1  -year  period. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  practice,  If  we  are  to  have 
a  roUcall — and  I  would  seek  a  rollcaU— 
would  be  to  put  this  amendment  over  for 
the  vote  until  1  o'clock.  Is  that  correct? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
then,  that  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
may  take  place  at  1  p.m..  following  other 
amendments  that  may  be  similarly  sit- 
uated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  TTiere  is  no  other 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  have  no 
further  business.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  that  the  next 
it^m.  imder  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  would  be  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

AMCKDMENT  NO    68  8 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  856,  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

TTie  PRE^STDINO  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  wlD  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous ccKisent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  at  the  end  of 
section  a03(b)(2)  in  title  n,  Insert  the  fcri- 
lowing:  "limitations  on  the  transpc»a«tk>n 
of  student*  enrolled  In  schools  operated  by 
local  or  State  educational  ag«ncles,  as  de- 
fined in  sections  80i(f)  and  801  (k)  o^  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1986,  In  order  that  students  may  walk 
to  school  Insofar  as  possible  without  pub- 
lic transportation,  or  be  transported  through 
public  means  of  conveyance  no  ftirther  than 
to  the  appropriate  school  nearest  their  rea- 
Idence". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
desire  to  consume  imduly  the  time  of  the 
Senate  in  a  lengthy  discussion  of  my 
amendment.  If  ever  this  Senate  was  pre- 
sented with  a  clear-cut.  straightforward 
proposition,  this  is  It. 

Every  Senator,  without  exception,  has 
sincerely  declared  his  desire  to  conserve 
our  Nation's  energy  supply  In  thu  time 
of  great  crisis.  "The  punxjse  of  this 
amendment  is,  and  the  Immediate  re- 
sult of  its  enactment  will  be.  an  enor- 
mous saving  of  gasoline  that  is  now  be- 
ing literally  wasted. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  detailed  remarks 
that  I  made  in  this  Chamber  on  last 
Wednesday  at  the  time  I  submitted  this 
amendment.  For  the  purposes  of  em- 
p>haals,  I  will  reiterate  that  during  the 
process  of  drafting  tills  aznendmoit,  I 
spot  checked  four  school  districts  In  my 
State.  I  obtained  the  exact  statistics  of 
gasoline  consiunptlon  by  pul^c  school - 
buses  In  these  four  districts  for  the  12- 
month  period  before  compulsory  school 
busing  was  ordered.  Then  I  coiaj>ared 
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that  total  with  the  gasoline  consumption 
by  public  schoolbuses — In  these  very 
same  four  districts — for  the  following 
year,  when  additional  thousands  of  chil- 
dren were  being  hauled  against  their  will 
across  cities  Bind  counties. 

Now.  Mr  President.  let  me  emphasize: 
the  statistics  I  am  about  to  relate  cover 
only  four  of  the  school  districts  In  my 
State.  There  are  151  school  administra- 
tive units  In  North  Carolina. 

Prior  to  the  Imposition  of  forced  bus- 
ing, the  schoolbuses  of  these  four  dis- 
tricts consumed  943.463  gallons  of  gaso- 
line. 

The  year  after  forced  busing  was  Im- 
posed. Mr.  President,  the  consiimption  of 
gasoline  by  the  public  school  buses  in 
these  four  districts  had  Increased  by  218 
percent. 

Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  President:  The  In- 
crease was  218  percent — for  a  nonessen- 
tial, undesirable  and  often  destructive 
exercise  In  futility  by  Federal  bureau- 
crats, or  Federal  judges,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

TMs  218  percent  increase.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, represents  a  virtual  waste  of  1.118.- 
903  gallons  of  gasoline  In  1  year — and  in 
ju5t  four  school  districts  of  my  State. 
Projected  estimates  for  my  entire  State, 
Mr  President,  set  the  total  of  this  non- 
essential use  of  gasoline  as  high  as  30 
million  gallons  a  year. 

Senators  can  project  this  waste  on  a 
national  basis  to  suit  themselves.  Any 
project  IS  bound  to  discloee  an 
enormous  waste  of  gasoline. 

If  we  In  this  Senate  are  really  serious, 
Mr.  President,  about  our  often  pro- 
claimed desire  to  relieve  the  energy  crlsLs, 
the  simple  arithmetic  of  my  amendment 
demonstrates  that  my  proposal  Is  soimd. 
that  it  can  have  almost  immediate  ap- 
plication upon  enactment,  and  that  there 
will  be  wholesome  benefits  to  the  children 
of  this  country. 

Let  no  Senator  suppose  that  the  farm- 
ers of  America,  who  will  be  sorely  needing 
every  gallon  of  gasoline  they  can  get  to 
operate  their  tractors  and  other  equip- 
ment, will  not  be  bitterly  resentful  tf 
they  are  deprived  of  badly  needed  gaso- 
line In  order  that  their  children  may  con- 
tinue to  be  subjected  to  compulsory  bus- 
ing to  some  distant  school. 

Yes.  sir.  Mr.  President,  the  farmer  is 
watching  this  Senate  on  this  vote.  The 
workingman  is  watching  this  Senate.  The 
mothers  of  America  are  watching  this 
Senate. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  a  distressing  re- 
port reached  me  over  the  weekend — a  re- 
port which  I  refuse  to  believe  until  I  see 
It  happen.  I  have  been  told  that  a  plan 
was  agreed  upon  at  a  caucus  of  Sena- 
tors from  the  other  side  of  the  tiisle  to 
kill  my  amendment  by  tabling  it.  I  have 
been  told  that  some  Senators  do  not  want 
my  amendment  to  come  to  a  vote 

I  repeat.  Mr  President.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve this  report.  I  Just  do  not  believe 
Senators  are  afraid  to  face  up  to  the 
quesuon  raised  by  my  amendment  And 
I  shall  not  believe  It  unless  and  untU  I 
see  It  happen.  Surely.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  not  a  partisan  Issue  Sure- 
ly. Mr  President,  there  will  not  be  an 
effort  to  table  this  question 
But  in  the  event  that  it  should  hap- 
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pen.  Mr,  President,  let  the  record  be 
clear,  so  that  everyone  can  understand 
where  each  Senator  stood. 

In  the  event.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  indeed  a  motion  to  table.  I  shall  call 
for  a  rollcall. 

And  then,  let  no  one  misunderstand 
what  wUl  be  disclosed. 

Senators  who  vote  to  table  my  amend- 
ment will  be  voting  to  continue  to  waste 
gasoline — enormous  amounts  of  gasoline, 
millions  of  gallons  of  gasolme — on  com- 
pulsory, nonessential,  undesirable  busing 
of  httle  children. 

And  Senators  who  vote  against  tabling 
my  amendment  will  be  saj-ing:  "I'm 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted." 

I  would  reiterate.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  will  be  an 
effort  to  table  mi-  amendment.  But  if 
there  Is  such  an  effort,  the  record  will  be 
nonetheless  clear. 

In  the  interest  of  time.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  anticipate  objecUons  that 
may  be  raised  concerning  my  amend- 
ment. And  I  have  prepared  a  response 
to  each  such  objection  that  came  to 
mind.  Let  me  quickly  run  down  the  list; 
List   or   Objxctions 

OBJECTION 

Tb«  Helms  amendment  la  an  "extraneous 
amendmenf   tbtx   haa   nothing   to  do  wltii 

solving  the  energy  crlsla. 

ANSWXX 

On  the  contrary,  the  Helms  amendment 
propoaea  exactly  the  same  sort  of  energy  con- 
servation measiiree  aa  S  3589  propoeea  in  the 
very  same  section.  Section  203.  8  368»  calls 
upon  the  President  to  implement  transporta- 
tion control  plans.  Now  I  don't  know  what  a 
transportation  control  plan  la  It  sounds  to 
me  as  though  measures  would  be  taken  to 
restrict  tran^)o«'tatlon.  My  amendment  mere- 
ly makes  It  clear  that  such  transportation 
control  plans  would  Include  restricting  the 
unnecessary  transportation  of  school  chil- 
dren In  buses.  I  dont  8e«  how  this  ia  ex- 
traneous at  ail. 

A  little  farther  down.  I  see  the  bill  pro- 
poses another  measure  capable  of  reducing 
energy  consumption.  It  reads  as  foUows: 
"limitations  on  operating  hours  of  com- 
mercial establlahmenu  and  public  service, 
such  as  schools."  My  amendment  also  deals 
with  schools.  If  we  are  going  to  have  to  cloe* 
schools,  as  the  committee  bill  reqxurw. 
whether  for  part  of  the  day  or  for  whole 
days  at  a  time.  I  beUeve  that  It  is  appropri- 
ate to  take  less  atrtngent  measures  which 
might  allow  the  school*  to  stay  open  What 
Is  more  Important,  to  bus  children  extrava- 
gant distance*  to  schools  that  have  to  cloee 
early  In  order  to  save  on  heatins;  fuel,  or  to 
keep  the  schools  open  and  let  the  children 
walk?  I  think  It  U  ridiculous  to  keep  busing 
plana  In  effect,  but  to  close  the  schools. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the  sav- 
ing In  gasoline  by  cutting  back  on  busing  Is 
enormous.  In  my  home  town  of  Raleigh,  they 
are  using  eight  times  more  gasoline  since 
compulsory  busing  was   Introduced 

OBJECTION 

The  Helms  amendment  Is  "not  aa  act  of 
responslbUlty." 

4MSWXB 

I  assumed  that  tius  bill  was  Introduced 
only  because  we  are  In  a  drastic  situation  of 
emergency.  Indeed,  the  findings  of  the  bill 
say  that  fuel  shortages  "have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dUlocatJons  and 
hardships,  including  loss  of  Jobs,  cloamg  of 
factories  and  businesses,  reduction  of  crop 
plantings  and  harvesting,  and  curtailment 
of  vital  public  services."  I  believe  that  It  Is 
responsible  to  address  the  problem  of  the 


curtailment  of  vital  public  services    That  is 
the  Issue  which  my  amendment  addresses. 

I  read  In  the  next  paragraph  of  the  find- 
ings that  the-e  shortages  "Jeopardlie  the 
normal  flow  of  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce and  constitute  a  nationwide  energy 
emergency  which  is  a  threat  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  and  can  bo 
averted  or  minimized  moet  efficiently  and 
effectively  through  prompt  action  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Oovernment."  And  a  little 
bit  later  on.  Congress  determines  that  these 
disruptions  "pose  a  serious  risk  to  national 
security,  economic  well-being,  and  health 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton evidently  supports  these  findings.  We 
are  m  an  emergency  situation.  We  must  act 
wherever  we  can  I  note  that  the  dUtln- 
gulshed  Senator  has  moved  with  dispatch. 
Hearings  were  called  on  thu  bill  with  scarce- 
ly twenty-four  hours'  notice  The  mark-up 
on  the  bill  was  uncommonly  swift.  It  was 
brought  to  the  Floor  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  at  the  same  moment  that  copies  of  the 
bill  and  the  report  became  generally  avail- 
able. I  know  that  the  chairman  felt  that  this 
speed  was  the  responsible  reaction  to  an 
emergency  situation. 

Now  this  bin  proposes  many  drastic  solu- 
tions to  the  emergency  situation  we  are  In. 
It  Is  an  understatement  to  say  that  no  one 
really  knows  how  these  solutions  will  work 
out.  My  amendment,  however.  Is  far  leas 
drastic.  It  merely  suggests  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante  We  know  what  the  situa- 
tion was  before  compulsory  busing  was  in- 
troduced We  know  that  the  neighborhood 
school  system  was  an  efficient  and  effective 
method  of  education  We  also  know  what 
happened  to  school  bus  gasoline  consump- 
tion when  massive  busing  was  Introduced.  I 
think  that  the  responsible  thing  to  do  in  an 
emergency  situation  is  to  stop  waste  and  go 
back  to  proven  methods. 

oajxcnoN 
The  Helms  amendment  is  unconstitutional. 

ANSWKX 

This  Is  a  topic  which  I  touched  upon  In  my 
remarks  last  Wednesday.  First.  I  thUik  that 
It  may  be  said  that  nobody  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  be  bused  to  a  certain  school 
under  a  certain  plan  The  UB  Supreme  Court 
has  never  approved  the  use  of  racial  per- 
centages as  an  end  in  itself.  What  the  Su- 
preme Court  said,  and  I  am  quoting  from 
the  Swann  v.  Charlotte /Mecklenburg  County 
Board  of  Education  case,  was  that  "the  use 
made  of  mathematical  ratios  was  no  more 
than  a  starting  point  In  the  process  of  shap- 
ing a  remedy  ■• 

At  the  time  when  theee  decision  were 
made,  the  fuel  shortage  was  not  a  factor  In 
choosing  from  the  available  remedies  Com- 
pulsory busing  was  a  tool  available  to  carr>- 
out  the  court's  order  But  widespread  busing 
Is  no  longer  available,  because  of  the  fuel 
shortage.  The  courts  will  simply  have  to 
choose  from  the  remedies  which  are  avail- 
able today.  I  am  sure  that  the  courts  will  be 
guided  by  the  US  Supreme  Court  when 
that  court  said,  in  Su:ann:  The  reconciliation 
of  competing  values  In  a  desegregation  case  is. 
of  course,  a  difficult  task  with  many  sensitive 
facets  but  fundamentally  no  more  so  than 
remedial  measures  courts  of  equity  have  tra- 
ditionally employed 

My  amendment  In  Itself  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  restricting  gasolUie  available  to 
school  buses  The  shortage  of  gasoline  is  a 
circumstance  which  has  come  about  through 
outolde  forces  When  there  Is  a  shortage  you 
can  only  fill  the  top  priorities  Under  my 
amendment,  the  President  would  simply  rec- 
ognize that  unnecessary  busing  is  a  waste  and 
must  be  given  a  low  prloiUv  We  must  be 
frank  \n  admitting  that  wia^pread  busing 
la  no  longer  available  as  a  renoedy  to  work 
the  court's  will;  Its  non -availability  has  come 
about  through  circumstance 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived countless  expressions  of  support 
for  my  amendment.  These  have  come 
from  all  o\er  the  country  Typical  of 
these  expressions  is  one  received  from 
Hon  George  C  Wallace,  Governor  of 
Alabama.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Governor  Wallace's  telegram 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoTTTcoMraY.  ALA.,  ffovcmbeT  IS.  1973. 
Hon    JtasE  Htlmb, 

US.  Senator,  Dirksen  Building    Washington 
DC. 

DXA*  SENAToa  HXLMS  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  amendment  658  to  8. 
2589  which  would  conserve  fuel  In  this  lime 
of  energy  crisis  by  limiting  the  pubUc  trans- 
portation of  schoolchildren  to  the  school 
nearest  their  hocnee.  Many  school  systems 
Ui  Alabama  are  experiencing  extreme  diffi- 
culty In  obtaining  sufficient  fuel  to  trans- 
port schoolchildren  to  their  presently  as- 
signed schools.  Unless  they  are  allowed  to 
attend  the  school  nearest  their  home,  many 
schoolchildren  In  our  SUte  and  other  States 
face  the  probability  of  being  denied  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  public  school  education  sole- 
ly because  of  a  lack  of  fuel  to  transport 
them. 

You  are  proposing  a  practical  and  work- 
able approach  which  wui  ije  of  matarlal  help 
In  meeting  the  energy  crlste  and  could  render 
more  drastic  measure  unneoeesary 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

OXORGE  C     WALLACK, 

Governor  o/  Alabama. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Also.  Mr  President,  I 
would  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
new.spaper  article  published  Friday.  No- 
vember 16.  in  the  Washington  Poet.  This 
article  points  out  that  the  school  buses  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  are  con- 
suming an  enormous  amount  of  addi- 
tional gasoline  as  a  result  of  forced  bus- 
ing. The  Federal  court  order  affecting 
that  county,  Mr  President,  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  wasting  of  750,000  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  year,  if  I  understand  the 
situation  correctly.  Of  course.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  cannot  vouch  for  anything  I  read 
in  the  Washington  Post,  but  based  on 
my  findings  as  they  relate  to  school  dis- 
tricts in  my  own  State,  the  Washington 
Post's  report  concerning  Prince  Georges 
County  appears  to  be  in  line  with  what  I 
know  to  be  the  situation  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  any  event,  Mr  President,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned article  from  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
CooNTT  To  RxQuxsT  Ptjpu.  Busmo  Cvm» 
Prince  George's  County  Executive  William 
W  Oullett  has  asked  federal  District  Judge 
Prank  A.  Kaufman  not  to  order  any  fur- 
ther biislng  of  school  children  Id  the  county 
In  order  to  consen-e  the  fuel  that  would  be 
burned  by  the  buses. 

Oullett  said  In  a  letter  to  Kaufman  yester- 
day that  the  county  must  purchase  750,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  this  fiscal  year  for  the  3';, 
muilon  additional  mUes  of  travel  required 
by  Kaufman's  decision  last  year  to  order 
large-scale  busing  for  racial  balance  In  the 
county. 


School  pubUc  relations  officer  Robert  Ltt- 
man  said  that  on  Sept.  28.  1973,  before 
Kaufman's  order  took  effect,  the  county 
bused  78,364  children,  or  *8.5  per  cent  of  the 
school  population.  Today.  Lltman  said,  the 
oounty  buses  89,800  students,  or  58.3  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

"We're  more  concerned  about  fuel  oil  to 
heat  our  buUdlngs  than  we  are  about  gas  to 
run  the  buses,"  Lltman  said. 

Oullett  aide  Jay  F.  Morris  said  the  execu- 
tive also  asked  the  county  attorney  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  change  in  the'  oil  situa- 
tion constitutes  a  legal  basis  for  rearguing 
the  busing  decision. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  minute  or  two  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
problem  with  this  amendment — and  per- 
haps the  Senator  would  define  its  limita- 
tions— it  seems  to  me.  is  that  It  puts  in 
Jeopardy  the  whole  problem  of  bus 
transportation  In  aid  of  desegregation 
plans. 

We  have  been  extremely  fortunate  In 
having  a  time  of  quietude  respecting  the 
whole  civil  rights  struggle,  which  in- 
volves equal  opportimlty  for  education. 
It  has  been  good  for  the  country.  Lord 
knows,  we  have  enough  to  upset  America. 
Now.  though  the  end  of  saving  fuel  is 
eminently  desirable,  it  seems  to  me.  In 
the  Interests  of  the  country's  tran- 
quillity, that  it  would  be  most  imwise  to 
make  this  regressive  step  rather  than  to 
limit  pleasure  driving,  for  example. 

This  Ls  really  striking  at  a  very  key 
element  in  what  has  become  a  relatively 
tranquil  situation.  It  Is  like  people 
sit  ling  In  a  tight  place  in  a  train  or  a 
bus— you  gradually  get  your  way  into  It, 
and  you  are  kind  of  comfortable.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  American  people  on  the 
busing  question,  which  was  so  very  hotly 
debated. 

I  speak  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  handles  education.  We  have  been 
up  and  down  the  hill  in  this  battle  for 
years  now.  and  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
make  this  kind  of  move  at  this  time, 
under  the  element  of  saving  fuel,  when 
there  are  so  many  other  areas  in  which 
fuel  could  be  saved  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, far  beyond  even  the  need  to  save  it 
without  the  very  real  social  danger  which 
Is  Involved  here,  makes  it  most  Lnad- 
vLsable. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  wfll 
agree  to  the  motion  to  table,  which  I 
understand  will  be  made — or  If  It  is  not 
made  by  anyone  else,  I  will  make  It— 
respecting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  what  point  will  a  mo- 
tion to  table  this  amendment  be  In  order' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  After  the 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  i^ed 
or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  that  vote  would  not  oome  until 
1  o'clock.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator 1«  correct. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
knows  of  my  respect  for  him  and  hi« 
diligence  in  all  matters. 

I  would  comment  In  the  form  of  a 
question.  Why  keep  busing  in  effect 
when  we  are  talking  about  closing 
schools  or  limiting  the  hours  of  schools? 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  mentioned 
the  words  "rather  than  limit  pleasure 
driving."  I  would  suggest  that  It  is  not 
an  either/or  proposition.  We  may  have 
to  do  both,  this  energy  crisis  is  that 
serious. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  sincere,  and  I  trust  that  he  ac- 
cords me  the  same  sincerity  in  my  posi- 
tion. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  minute  or  two  of  the  opposition's 
time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions, may  I  say  that  I  base  my  argument 
upon  the  fact  that  we  will  inevitably  be 
making  certain  regulations  respecting 
national  priorities.  Indeed,  the  President 
has  the  power  to  do  that  under  this  bill; 
and  if  the  President  chooses  to  exercise 
that  power  in  respect  of  school  busing,  I 
must  take  that  risk,  because  we  are  giv- 
ing him  that  authority.  But  for  us  to  do 
it  is  our  picking  the  priority. 

I  thoroughlj-  respect  the  sincerity  of 
Senator  Helms.  Indeed.  I  have  probably 
been  as  ardent  an  advocate  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  education  and  civil  rights 
generally  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  have  always  respected  the  sincerity 
of  our  colleagues  from  the  part  of  the 
country-  where  this  has  been  part  of  the 
social  order.  I  have  not  used  that  phrase 
in  years,  which  shows  how  the  issue  has 
gradually  been  refined,  and  much  of  It 
has  been  settled.  It  was  a  very  much  used 
phrase  when  the  venerated  and  distin- 
guished Senator  Russell  of  Georgia  was 
carrying  the  laboring  oar  for  this  point 
of  \1ew. 

Mr  President,  we  should  not  risk  the 
social  disorder,  the  protests,  the  outrage 
In  a  situation  which  has  now.  generally 
speaking,  quieted  down — certainly  very 
much  in  the  minds  of  10  percent  of  the 
population.  This  quieting  down  may  be 
deceptive;  many  people  think  that — that 
the  black  community  of  the  United  States 
is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  way  In 
which  its  future  has  gone  under  the  Con- 
stitution . 

But  we  are  legislators,  and  we  are 
pragmatic  men.  My  real  argument  is. 
"Let  well  enough  alone.  Do  not  stir  It 
up  now."  Of  all  times  not  to  stir  It  up. 
this  Is  the  time  not  to  do  so 

I  am  not  argiilng  the  affirmative.  I 
am  only  arguing  the  negative.  If  it  Is 
found  that  this  is  the  way  to  save  fuel 
and  that  the  risk  is  closing  ho^ltala 
or  schools,  or  some  other  really  basic  na- 
tional priority,  OK:  the  President  can 
do  it.  We  will  have  to  live  with  that. 
But  let  us  not  direct  It,  which  Is  tlie 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question.  It  is  based  upon  the  tranqulllltv 
which  now  exists  in  the  field  which  aJt 
one  point  in  oiu-  history,  in  the  middle 
sixties,    threatened    revolution    In    this 
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country,  and  I  do  not  waxtt  to  stir  It  up 
{igain. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
could  disagree  with  the  Senator's  hy- 
pothesis. But  It  Is  hypothetical,  after  all, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  badly  misreads  the  sen- 
timents of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Blaclc  and  white,  they 
are  fed  up  to  their  teeth  with  forced 
busing  of  their  children. 
The  Senator  Ls  absolutely  correct.  If  the 
situation  were  as  he  describes  It.  It  would 
be  well  worthy  of  consideration  to  evalu- 
ate the  eloquent  statement  he  has  Just 
made,  which  Is  so  typical  of  him.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  repeated  polls 
among:  the  bltu^ks  of  this  coimtry  which 
show  that  80  percent  of  the  blacks  resent 
their  children  being  hauled  across  the 
country,  just  as  Ls  true  of  the  parents  of 
children  of  other  races. 

I  wish  to  give  an  example  to  which  I 
alluded  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 
Forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  has 
reached  the  point  of  absurdity  through- 
out the  country,  not  only  in  the  South 
but  also  In  States  in  the  Midwest  and 
the  North,  and  other  sections  of  the 
country.  In  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
eu-ea  of  my  State  there  Is  a  case  which 
illustrates  how  far  we  have  gone  with 
this  absurdity.  There  Is  an  Instance  there 
of  a  jimlor  high  school  student  who  is 
hauled  22  miles  from  his  home  to  school 
in  the  morning  and  22  miles  home  in 
the  afternoon,  and  he  is  the  sole  pas- 
senger on  the  bus — one  bus,  one  driver, 
and  one  student. 

If  this  Senate  Is  going  to  stand  for 
absurdities  like  that.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  have  Its  head  examined. 

As  I  stated  previously,  we  have  ex- 
amined 3  school  districts  in  my  State.  3 
out  of  151  school  districts.  We  discovered 
that  over  1.1  million  gallons  of  gasoline 
are  wasted  each  year  on  forced  busing  in 
just  those  three  school  districts  alone. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  wanting 
to  conserve  fuel  in  this  country,  this  is 
the  waj-  to  do  It.  I  have  given  the  Senate 
the  arithmetic  of  it  and  I  stand  by  the 
proposition  that  parents  and  children  of 
this  Nation  really  do  not  want  forced 
busing 

I  suppose  one  could  call  this  my  "right 
to  walk"  amendment.  I  think  the  chil- 
dren have  a  right  to  walk  to  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  I  stand  by  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  Is  a  profligacy  our  Nation 
can  ill  afford  at  this  time  of  a  fuel  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Jacksoh).  who  Is  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, controls  the  time  on  the  other  side. 
I  am  not  yielding  my  time  because  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  ask  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  from  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
several  decisions  to  make  with  respect  to 
the  conaervatlon  of  fuel.  Some  of  them 
m&y  not  appeal  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  fact,  very  lew  of  them  will. 

It  is  regrettable  that  It  is  necessary  to 
bus  children  across  town;  and  In  many 


Instances,  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  explained,  with  few  passengers 
on  the  bus. 

The  polls  stUl  show,  as  tiie  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  explained,  that 
there  is  great  opposition  to  busing  for 
racial  balance. 

It  Is  true  that  this  amendment  will 
necessitate  some  changes,  but  I  stated 
as  we  began  debate  on  this  legislation 
that  we  must  recognize  that  changes — 
some  of  them  troublesome — will  be 
necessary.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
will  be  taking  any  action  that  Is  adverse 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  students. 
Consequently,  I  do  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  little  time  in  opposition. 
Will  Senator  yield  to  me  2  minutes  in  op- 
position 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  for  a  long 
time  the  effort  was  to  break  the  back  of 
school  desegregation  through  prohibiting 
busing.  I  was  right  In  the  middle  of  that 
debate  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  when  under  the  rubric  of  neigh- 
borhood schools,  and  now  It  is  economy 
in  gasoline — and  we  will  find  others — ef- 
forts were  made  to  break  down  the  re- 
quirements of  the  courts. 

There  Is  no  question  of  racial  balance 
being  involved  because  we  prohibited 
busing  for  racial  balance  The  only  bus- 
ing we  are  talking  about  Is  court-ordered 
busing  or  pursuant  to  a  plan  agreed  on 
with  HEW  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
the  Constitution.  It  Is  significant  that 
even  in  the  wording  of  this  amendment 
the  whole  ball  game  Is  given  away  on 
page  2,  lines  1  and  2.  where  we  find  the 
language  "transported  through  public 
means  of  conveyance  no  further  than  to 
the  appropriate  school  nearest  their  resi- 
dences." That  is  the  old  neighborhood 
school  concept  which  the  court*  struck 
down  when  It  was  the  segregated  school 
concept 

It  was  pointed  out.  and  this  Is  really 
going  back  to  ancient  history,  that  chil- 
dren In  the  South  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  were  being  bussed  20  and  30 
years  ago  before  the  decision  in  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education,  passing 
white  school  after  white  school  on  the 
way  to  get  to  a  black  school. 

Now.  the  matter  Is  to  be  played  In 
reverse  under  the  cover  of  our  shortage 
of  gasoline.  If  that  U  the  reason  for  It 
the  President  can  do  It.  but  the  social  dis- 
order which  will  result  from  regressing  to 
a  system  of  segregation,  aided  by  busing 
or  not  busing,  which  has  been  present  In 
this  country  for  years,  for  decades.  Is 
something  we  simply  cannot  and  should 
not  accept. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  to  the  black  families 
who  do  not  want  their  childred  based. 
certainly  no  one  want  his  children  biised. 
But  the  question  Is  would  they  rath«r 


have  their  children  bused  and  get  a  de- 
cent education,  or  not  bused  and  get  a 
.second-class  education.  That  has  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
have  been  many  arguments  and  cases 
about  these  facts  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolma  gave  us  for  this  very 
reason.  The  question  was  not  and/ or 
que.stlon — just  "do  you  like  your  chil- 
dren bused?"  Of  course,  they  do  not;  no 
one  does.  They  have  long  experience  with 
busing,  but  that  Is  no  reason  why,  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation,  we  should  throw 
out  what  took  so  long  to  get  recognition 
of,  and  that  is  what  this  amendment 
would  do 

I  say  to  the  con-stltutloruillsts  that  thb 
would  cancel  out  In  one  amendment  of  a 
few  lines  every  court  decree  based  on 
school  desegregation  which  deals  with 
the  busing  question  as  an  aid  to  enforcing 
the  law. 

What  Is  the  busing  rlout?  It  is  only  to 
make  them  obey  the  law  It  Is  done  to 
obey  the  law.  Yet  we  would  throw  it  out 
because  we.  not  the  President,  decide  the 
places  where  we  are  going  to  save  on  gas. 
It  Is  most  improvident,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  w  Ul  reject  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  in  opposition 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  will  the 
SenaUor  \leld  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  yeas  and  navs  ordered? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Is  that  in  order  under  the  unanlmoxis- 
consent  request?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Under 
the  order,  the  yeas  and  the  nays  will  not 
occur  until  1  p  m. 

Mr    HASKELL    I  jield. 

Mr  BTEXMS.  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  veas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  parliamentary-  In- 
qulrv? 

Mr   HASKELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  May  I  address  a  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
rait)7  Do  I  understand  the  minority  Is 
now  prepared  to  accept  amendment  No. 
663.  which  I  propose? 

Mr   FANNIN   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Very  well,  I  will  do  that 
when  we  are  through.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator verv  much 

Mr  HASKELL.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  tn  behalf  of  the  opposi- 
tion I  oppose,  and  I  think  I  do  so  also 
on  behalf  of  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
pending  amendment  My  opiwsltlon  to 
the  amendment  Is  based  primarily  on  the 
proportion  that  It  is  not  germane  to  the 
emersency  situation  I  iiappen  to  feel 
fhat  forred  busing  is  counterproductive: 
that  It  does  not  improve  racial  relations, 
but  rather  that  It  has  the  opposite  eflect. 
But  I  thmk  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  quite  correct  in  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment  when  he  says  that  this  is 
not  the  time  or  place  for  such  an  explo- 
sive Issue,  Therefore  I  hope,  when  the 
motion  to  table  is  made,  the  Senate  will 
Uibie  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President,  first  In  re- 
sponse to  my  friend  the  dlstliigulshed 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  would  reltex- 
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ate.  as  to  his  suggestion  of  unconstitu- 
tionality,  what  I  have  already  said,  I 
touched  on  it  this  morning.  I  touched  on 
l:  last  Wednesday. 

First.  I  think  that  It  may  be  said  that 
nnbody  has  a  constitutional  right  to  be 
bused  to  a  certain  school  under  a  certain 
plan.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  never 
approved  the  use  of  racial  percentages 
as  an  end  in  Itself,  What  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
Swann  versus  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
County  Board  of  Education  case,  was 
that  "the  use  made  of  mathematical  ra- 
tios was  no  more  than  a  starting  point 
In  the  process  of  shaping  a  remedy." 

At  the  time  when  these  decisions  were 
made,  the  fuel  shortage  was  not  a  fac- 
tor In  choosing  from  the  available  reme- 
dies. Compulsory  busing  wa.s  a  tool  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  Court's  order  But 
widespread  busing  is  no  longer  avail- 
able because  of  the  fuel  shortage.  The 
rourts  will  simply  have  to  choose  from 
the  remedies  which  are  available  today. 
I  am  sure  that  the  courts  will  be  guided 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  when  that 
Court  said,  in  Swann: 

The  r©conclll*tlon  of  competing  valuee  in 
a  desegregation  case  Is,  of  course,  a  difficult 
task  with  many  sensitive  facete  but  funda- 
mentally no  more  »o  than  remedial  meeaiues 
courts  of  equity  have  traditionally  employed. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  my  amend- 
ment in  Itself  would  not  be  responsible 
for  restricting  gasoline  available  to 
school  buses.  Tlie  shortage  of  gasoline  is 
a  circumstance  which  has  come  about 
through  outside  forces.  When  there  is  a 
shortage,  you  can  only  fill  the  top  priori- 
ties. Under  my  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent would  simply  recognize  that  un- 
necessary bushiR  Is  a  waste  and  must  at 
best  be  given  a  low  priority.  We  must  be 
frank  in  admitting  that  widespread  bus- 
ing is  no  longer  available  as  a  remedy 
to  work  the  court's  will;  Its  nonavailabil- 
ity has  come  about  through  the  circimi- 
stances  of  fuel  shortage. 

As  to  the  comments  by  my  distinguish- 
ed friend  from  Colorado.  I  do  not  know 
how  any  issue  could  be  more  germane 
than  the  arithmetical  total  of  how  much 
gasoline  is  being  wasted  in  the  United 
States  this  very  day  for  the  purpose  of 
hauling  students  who  do  not  want  to  be 
hauled  across  cities  and  counties.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  30  million  gallons  a 
year  of  gasoline  are  being  wasted  each 
year  In  my.  State  alone,  that  we  know  of. 
You  can  project  that  any  way  you  want, 
but  it  still  comes  to  an  arithmetical  fact. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate,  on  this 
question,  would  face  up  to  the  amend- 
ment itself,  and  not  through  the  device 
of  a  tabling  motion,  because  we  have  a 
germane  amendment  before  us  and  It 
would  be  loelcal  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment itself  I  do  hope  Senators  will  at 
least  and  at  least  face  up  to  an  Issue  that 
has  already  been  delayed  In  the  com- 
mittee, and  not  try  to  avoid  this  issue 
through  the  process  of  a  tabling  motion. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HELMS,  I  am  happy  to  yield  my 
friend  from  Termessee  2  minutes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


Hathaway)  .  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  eloquently  spoken  to  his  own 
amendment.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  for  a  very  simple  reason, 
biislng.  We  have  won  some  and  some  we 
have  lost,  but  the  fact  remains  It  still 
continues.  This  amendment  does  not 
really  deal  with  the  basic,  fundamental 
question:  it  simply  says  that  in  the  allo- 
cation of  our  limited  resources  at  this 
point  In  time,  those  resources  shall  not 
be  allocated  on  a  priority  basis  for  the 
compulsion  of  racial  balance. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  said.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  un- 
derstand why  anybody  would  oppose  this 
kind  of  amendment.  It  Is  certainly  ger- 
mane for  us  to  say  where  the  priorities 
lie,  and  it  is  incredible  for  me  to  believe 
that  anyone  would  consider  compulsion 
as  a  priority  when  we  are  faced  with  this 
problem.  There  are  so  many  reasons  why 
children  have  been  damaged  by  this 
process.  We  do  not  need  to  get  Into  that. 
We  are  simply  talking  about  allocation  of 
resources. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  face  this 
question  by  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  do 
it  directly  and  forthrightly.  This  question 
has  been  before  the  Senate  time  and  lime 
again.  It  has  refused  to  face  it.  We  can- 
not get  the  measure  before  the  Senate  for 
a  vote.  The  Senate  has  not  been  able  to 
get  the  constitutional  amendment  be- 
fore it.  and  it  has  been  in  the  committee 
for  2  years. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  chance 
to  show  a  little  bit  of  character  and  re- 
sponslvene.ss  to  the  American  people  at 
least  in  the  sense  of  saying  we  shall  not 
place  a  priority  on  compulsion  through 
busing  for  the  purpose  of  this  de\1ce, 
whether  It  be  racial  balance  or  some  other 
reason, 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina has  offered  the  amendment.  It  at 
least  gives  us  a  chance  to  face  our  con- 
stituents on  this  and  offer  a  response  to 
their  pleas  for  assistance  on  this  question. 

Mr,  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me  verj- 
briefly? 

Mr.  HASKELL  I  jield. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 


SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  POLICE  FORCE  OF  THE  LI- 
BRARY OF  CONGRESS 

Mr  CANNON,  Mr  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  H.R.  10840. 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  H Jl. 
10840.  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  4.  1950 
<  64  Stat.  411 ) .  to  provide  salary  Increases 
for  members  of  the  police  force  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  was  read 
twice  by  title. 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  a  similar  bill.  We  are  wlll- 
ing  to  accept  the  House  bill.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  accepted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 


NATIONAL   ENERGY   EMERGENCY 
ACT  OP  1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considerauon 
of  the  bill  iS,  2589)  to  authoiize  and 
direct  the  President  and  State  and  local 
governments  to  develop  contingency 
plans  for  reducing  petroleum  consump- 
tion, and  assuring  the  continuation  of 
vital  public  services  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gency fuel  shortages  or  severe  disloca- 
tions in  the  Nation's  fuel  distnbutlon 
system,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry.  I  did  not  hear  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tne  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaimng. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  such  time 
as  he  may  require, 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

Mr,  HELMS.  As  much  time  as  he  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  HANSE^^.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
Uke  1  minute,  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina, 

It  is  my  int«itlon  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  do  have  to  estab- 
lish some  priorities.  It  seenis  clear  to  me 
that  this  is  an  area  where  a  significant 
amount  of  fuel  could  be  saved. 

And  I  have  in  mind  also  the  impressive 
statistics  presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  that  the 
Americans  without  regard  to  color  or 
background  or  religious  beliefs  or  any 
other  criteria  as  far  as  I  know  have  in- 
dicated clearly  that  they  do  not  favor 
forced  busing  for  purposes  of  achieving 
racial  Integraticm,  And  with  that  thought 
in  mind,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  further  time  In  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes  remain  in  opposition. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  HASKELL,  Mr,  Preslaent.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes, 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr,  President,  I  had  un- 
derstood that  a  motion  would  be  made 
to  table  the  amendment,  and  that  the 
motion  would  be  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  will  be  perfectly 
happy  to  make  the  motion  when  the  time 
expires. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  did 
not  understand  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs  Mr  President.  I  had  un- 
derstood that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  move  to  table  the  amendment. 
However.  I  would  be  glad  to  make  the 
motion  If  the  manager  of  the  bill  wishes 
me  to. 

Mr  JACKSON  That  would  be  all  right. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  make  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  would  be  more  appro- 
priate If  the  manager  of  the  bill  were  to 
make  It. 

Mr  JACKSON  It  would  be  all  right 
with  me  if  the  Senator  were  to  make  it 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
should  make  it 

Mr  JACKSON  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  asked  for  a  vote  up 
or  down  on  the  amendment.  If  he  wants 
it  that  way.  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Except  for  this  fact.  If 
the  Senator  would  yield  me  the  time,  that 
the  motion  up  or  down  does  not  raise 
the  issue  of  whether  we  want  to  tack 
this  particular  amendment  on  this  par- 
Ucular  bUl.  And  that  is.  I  think,  an  im- 
portant issue  to  raise.  Therefore  I  shall 
move  at  the  appropriate  time  to  table 
the  amendment.  And  if  my  motion  falls,  I 
shall  move  to  amend  the  amendment. 
And  I  wish  to  Inform  the  Senate  that  I 
will  move  to  amend.  Am  I  correct  In 
understanding  that  there  would  then  be 
no  debate  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
move  to  Insert  the  words,  after  the  word 
"residence"  in  this  amendment,  which 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  amendment, 
the  words  "except  where  constitutionally 
required." 

The  purpose  of  that  amendment  to 
the  amendment  would  be  to  save  the 
orders  of  the  court  which  have  already 
been  entered  and  future  orders  which 
may  be  entered  in  connection  with  the 
constitutional  right  to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
over  these  amendments  again.  How- 
ever. I  deeply  believe  that  it  would  be 
most  improvident  to  abort  the  process 
of  Presidential  determination  respecting 
priorities  which  would  be  Involved,  es- 
pecially after  the  Congress  had  tried  to 
pas«  on  these  authorities  If  Congress 
promulgates  the  risk  of  the  tremendous 
unsettlement.  to  say  the  least,  which 
would  arise  If  we  tried  to  Invalidate  by 
this  rather  neat  amendment  under  the 
cover  of  an  energy  crisis,  the  action  of 
the  court  and  local  educational  districts 
and  communities  which  have  been  fought 
over  for  literally  at  least  19  years,  since 
the  Brown  case. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  improvident 
to  do  so.  Hence.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
raise  both  issues  by  the  motion  to  table — 
whether  we  want  to  have  this  in  this 
bill  at  all  and  by  the  motion  to  amend 
whether  we  Intend  to  throw  out  the 
enormous  labors  of  the  courts  and  com- 
munities on  this  verv-   vexing  question 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr   JACKSON.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 


2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
point  out  finally  that  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  racial  imbalance.  It  is  prohibited 
by  law.  And  we  passed  that  provision  a 
number  of  times.  It  is  the  law  today  in 
a  number  of  bills,  Including  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Further,  there  Ls  no  question  of  quotas. 
Therefore,  the  citation  from  the  Meck- 
lenburg case  respecting  the  quotas  is  not 
germane  to  this  debate  because  there  is 
no  question  of  how  or  when  the  courts 
could  decide  on  busing.  The  question  is 
on  eliminating  it  on  the  ground  of  the 
energy  shortage.  We  should  '.eave  that 
priority  to  the  President,  along  with  the 
other  priorities,  and  not  leave  that  par- 
ticular question  of  eliminating  what  has 
been  fought  over  for  so  long  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  Oklahoma 
City  is  a  city  according  to  the  last  popula- 
tion cermis  of  366.600  Inhabitants.  The 
Oklahoma  City  School  District  either 
owns  or  leases  295  buses.  These  295  buses 
use  3.600  gallons  of  gasohne  dalb'  Dr. 
Ullard,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
estimates  that  55  percent  of  the  gasoline 
used  goes  for  mandatory  crosstown  bus- 
ing. This  means  that  the  Oklahoma  City 
School  District  uses  1,980  gallons  of  gaso- 
line dally,  or  350.460  gallons  of  gasoline 
annually  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
students  to  crosstown  schools 

I  cite  those  figures.  Mr  President,  to 
show  the  large  amount  of  gasoline  used 
for  busing 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina.  There  is 
no  question  that  extensive  busing  of 
schoolchildren  solely  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  consumes  an  enormous  amount 
of  fuel.  Forced  busing,  which  is  so  ob- 
viously unpopular  with  the  va.st  major- 
ity of  American  citizens — both  black  and 
white — becomes  even  more  absurd  in 
view  of  the  very  grave  energy  crisis  now 
facing  our  country. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
bipartisan  support  of  thL<5  very  neces- 
sary and  practical  amendment,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  join  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  sponsoring  it 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time.  I  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Did  the  Senator  from 
New  York  make  a  motion  to  table? 

The  PREStDLNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  not  made  a  mo- 
tion to  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
ha*  not  expired. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  the 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  I  ask  the  yea^; 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  *  Putting  the  question.  • 
There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
question  will  have  to  be  voted  on  at  1 
o'clock. 

Mr.  JAVTTS,  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  should  the 
motion  be  rejected,  would  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  be  In  order  without 
debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

AMENDtCXNT    NO.    653 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  suggest  that 
by  unanimous  consent  we  can  dispose 
of  amendment  No,  653. 

Will  the  manager  of  the  bill  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  JACKSON    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  may 
now  occur  on  amendment  No.  653,  which 
I  raised  before 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  653  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York    putting  the  questlc«i». 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMCNDMCNT    NO      678 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  despite  the  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  order,  it  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  RiblcofT  amend- 
ment at  the  present  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
any  prejudice  to  priorities? 

Mr,  JACKSON  Without  any  prejudice 
to  priorities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
time  limitation? 

Mr  JACKSON  A  time  limitation  of  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  a/ter  line  20.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing  njw  section 

8rc.  308  OmcK  of  Emrigbnct  Tvxu  Allo- 
cation.—The  President  shall  establUh  a  spe- 
cial office  to  receive  complalnta  and  emer- 
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gency  requests  from  officers  of  State  and 
local  governmental  units  who  cannot  obtain 
adequate  supplies  of  gasoline  or  fuel  oil 
The  ofBce  shall  be  authorized  to  act  upon 
requests  from  appropriate  State  and  local 
officers  In  situations  where  oonimunltles  are 
threatened  with  the  disruption  of  public 
services  such  as  health,  education,  police, 
ftre,  and  sanitation  The  office  shall  be  em- 
powered lo  order  that  adequate  gaaollne  and 
fuel  oU  supplies  be  Immediately  made  avail- 
able to  these  communities  upon  Its  determi- 
nation that  such  supplies  are  needed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  I  call  up  today  to  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Elmergency  Act  of  1973  Is 
designed  to  Insure  that  cities  and  town.s 
in  every  State  will  be  able  to  get  enough 
gasolme  and  fuel  oil  to  provide  essential 
.'^er^'ices  to  their  citizens.  This  is  intended 
to  keep  schools,  hospitals,  and  nursing 
homes  warm  this  winter,  and  fire,  police, 
sanitation,  ajnbulance.  and  other  emer- 
gency vehicles  running. 

No  allocation  or  conservation  program, 
no  matter  how  skillfully  constructed,  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  emergency 
situations  which  will  inevitably  arise 
when  town  councils,  city  managers,  or 
mayors  are  unable  to  obtain  heating  oU 
or  gasoline. 

New  England  in  particular  is  being 
warned  of  severe  fuel  shortages.  People 
must  be  reassured  that  In  such  a  situa- 
tion they  can  expect  their  children  at 
school  will  not  be  cold  or  those  lying  ill 
In  hospitals  will  be  warm.  Already  many 
cities,  towns,  and  counties  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  secure  dependable  sources  of 
fuel  for  their  municipal  vehicles  and 
buildings. 

My  amendment  is  similar  to  the  one 
I  introduced  to  S.  1570.  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Act  of  1973.  This  amendment 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  0  It  creates  a  new  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Fuel  Allocation  to  assist  State,  mu- 
nicipal and  county  officials  who  cannot 
obtain  enough  fuel  to  provide  essential 
services  to  their  communities. 

Every  Senator  already  has  his  own 
share  of  horror  stories  created  by  the 
current  fuel  shortages  in  his  State.  One 
of  my  most  recent  instances  concerned 
the  towTi  of  Plainf^eld.  Conn  The  mayor 
of  Plalnfleld  sent  me  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

Imminent  gas  emergency  exists  In  the 
Town  otf  Plalnfleld.  15  vehicles  Including  po- 
Uce  vehicles  now  operating  on  supply  In 
ground  tanks  only.  Supplier  unable  to  de- 
liver since  October  25.  Request  Immediate 
assistance  In  securing  procedure  for  unin- 
terrupted supply  to  insure  health  and  safety 
of  townspeople.  Problem  to  be  serloueiy  com- 
poiinded  during  winter  months  unleen  con- 
tinuous supply  guaranteed. 

Fortunately,  a  temporary  solution  was 
found  to  thLs  problem  before  the  police 
cars  In  Plalnfleld  stopped  running.  But 
we  will  undoubtedly  see  this  situation 
magnified  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  times  across  the  country  unless  prac- 
tical steps  are  taken  now  to  prevent  fu- 
ture occurrences 

Clearly  there  has  to  t>e  some  unit 
established  to  take  care  of  these  situa- 
tions with  an  emphasis  on  speed  and 
simplicity. 

My  amendment  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  office  to  receive  com- 
plaints from  State  and   municipal  of- 


ficials whose  governmental  imlts  cannot 
obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  gasoline  or 
fuel  oil. 

Where  communities  are  thus  threat- 
ened with  the  disruption  of  essential 
public  services,  this  office  will  be  em- 
powered to  order  that  adequate  fuel  sup- 
plies be  made  available. 

No  matter  what  the  reasons  are  for 
the  present  shortages,  we  simply  can- 
not permit  schools  and  hospitals  to  go 
without  heat,  and  ambulances  and  fire- 
trucks  to  have  empty  gas  tanks.  This  of- 
fice should  be  able  to  bypass  the  inevi- 
table redtape  and  bureaucratic  delays 
which  the  implementation  of  any  over- 
all allocation  or  rationing  programs  will 
inevitably  produce 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  has  indicated  to  me  his  sup- 
port of  my  amendment.  His  leadership 
and  guidance  In  all  facets  of  the  energy- 
crisis  Is  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation, and  I  know  that  the  entire 
Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  efforts 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  much  needed  amendment, 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cities  and  towns  in  their  own 
States. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  hsis  suggested  a  modification  as 
follows : 

On  line  4.  page  2  of  the  amendment,  after 
the  word  "that"  insert  the  following:  "pri- 
ority be  given  to  provide  that  ..."  so  that 
that  sentence  would  read : 

The  office  shall  be  empowered  to  order  that 
priority  be  given  to  provide  that  adequate 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  supplies  be  Immediately 
made  available  to  these  communities  upon  Its 
determination  that  euch  supplies  are  needed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  President,  I  support 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington on  the  modification. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  agreeable  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  very  helpful,  and  I  trust 
the  Senate  wiU  approve  it. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  voted  upon  after  1  o'clock  under  the 
previous  order,  and  that  it  be  in  order 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Rlbl- 
coff  amendment  at  that  time  or  at  any 
time  prior  thereto. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr,  Hansin)  is 
recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment,  on 
which  there  Is  a  20-mlnute  time  limita- 
tion. 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  without  it  being  charged  against 
his  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  >ield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
Bellkon)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 


following  the  disposition  of  the  Bayh 
amendment  today,  he  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes  on  each  of  two  amendmentfi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

A.1C£NXIMENT    NO,    682     (AS    tSODinXDl 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  682,  as  modlfled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  26,  line  10.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
words  after  •'leasing:",  'but  exclusive  of  oil 
shale."  and  strike  the  remainder  of  lines  10 
through  12. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  my  amendment  would  be  to  subject 
Federal  lease  sales  of  energy  resources  to 
the  same  streamlined  NEPA  require- 
ments as  all  other  sections  Included  In 
the  bill. 

What  the  amendment  does  not  do  Is 
to  exempt  any  lease  sale  from  the  full- 
blown NEPA  requirements  which  take 
place  beyond  1  year  after  enactment. 
What  my  amendment  does  not  do  is  to 
repeal  NEPA.  What  my  amendment  does 
not  do  is  to  remove  frcrni  existing  en- 
vironmaital  regulations  drilling  and 
other  developmental  activities  which  take 
place  pursuant  to  lease  sales  conducted 
within  the  next  year.  All  such  drilling 
and  developmental  activities  will  be  sub- 
ject to  existing  law  and  regulations  de- 
signed to  protect  the  environment 

Let  me  saj'.  however,  that  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary  It  will  save  time  In 
the  start-up  of  new  Federal  actions  de- 
signed to  increase  domestic  oiergy  sup- 
plies. 

As  many  of  us  have  argued  lor  several 
years,  unless  we  Increase  energy  supplies, 
all  we  will  be  able  to  do  is  to  spread 
shortages  around. 

Thus,  this  amendment,  offered  in  a  bi- 
partisan spirit,  with  the  support  of  the 
admmistration,  wHl  Indeed  help  to  In- 
crease domestic  energy  supplies. 

I  might  observe  that  this  amendment 
was  before  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  lost  on  a  7- 
to-7  tie  vote. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  I  feel  certain  most  people  win 
agree.  Is  likely  to  feel  the  most  critical 
diminution  in  supplies  of  energy  this 
year.  This  amendment  would  c^o  some- 
thing now  to  make  oil  and  natural  gas 
available  even  this  winter  for  those  areas 
of  the  country  that  otherwise  might  be 
very  critically  hurt  by  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  a 
simple  one  and  would  restore  the 
original  Intent  of  section  206  to  all 
Federal  actions  intended  to  increase 
available  domestic  petroleum  supplies 
listed  under  section  207.  Section  206 
exempts  for  1  year  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  lengthy  environmental  Impact 
statement  process  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Envlix»nmental  Policy  Act. 

All  Federal  actions  which  section  207 
authorizes  the  President  to  take  to  sup- 
plement domestic  energy  supplies  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency  are  exempt 
except  section  (e)  which  reads: 
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Order  the  acceleration  of  lease  tales  of 
fuergy  resources  on  public  lands,  subject  to 
existing  law,  to  Include.  Out  not  limited  to. 
oil  and  gas  leasing  onshore  and  offshore  and 
g«oChenn*l  ADArgy  l«*8ln«:  ProvldMl.  TbAt 
the  exemptions  provided  for  In  section  306 
ahaU  not  be  applicable  to  this  subsection 
207(e). 

M>-  amendment  will  strike:  "Provided. 
That  the  exemptions  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 206  shall  not  be  applicable  to  this 
subsection  207(e)."  That  stipulation  has 
the  effect  of  nullifying  the  section  as  far 
as  any  real  "acceleration  of  lease  sales ' 
is  concerned. 

Section  306  Is  the  only  section  of  this 
act  which  addresses  Itself  to  emergency 
measures  to  Increase  domestic  supply 
and.  In  my  opinion,  the  quickest  passible 
way  to  get  new  supplies  Is  to  drill  more 
oil  and  gas  wells. 

One  of  the  most  promising  areas  for 
such  exploration  and  drilling  Is  off  the 
Atlantic  coast,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  and  the  eastern  sea- 
board is  the  area  most  dependent  on 
Imported  oil. 

When  the  last  ship  carrying  Middle 
East  oil  arrives  In  port  probably  this 
week,  the  effects  of  the  Arab  oil  cutoff 
will  hit  the  east  coast  hardest.  Even  if 
Texas  and  Louisiana  oil  fields  were  able 
to  produce  the  oil.  and  they  are  not,  the 
logistics  problem  alone  of  getting  the  oil 
up  here  could  cause  considerable 
hardship. 

And  If  you  think  we  have  problems 
now,  wait  until  the  first  real  cold  spell 
hits. 

HoUis  Dole  who  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources and  himself  a  geologist  said  In 
1971,  and  I  quote: 

But  the  relatively  comfortable  balance  we 
now  happen  to  enjoy  between  energy  supply 
and  demand  Is,  I  submit,  both  ephemeral 
and  Illusory,  and  my  concern  la  that  having 
warned  the  pubUc  of  an  energy  crisis  that  hag 
not  yet  materialized,  those  who  did  so  may 
now  be  accused  of  crying  wolf  The  wolf  was 
Indeed  at  the  door  earlier  this  winter;  he 
has  merely  gone  away  for  a  time.  But  he  wUl 
surely  be  back,  and  he  may  weU  bring  the 
whole  pack  with  him. 

And  you  can  bet  that  the  whole  wolf 
pack  is  now  at  the  door. 

This  Is  an  emergency  bill  which  In  the 
short  run  can  do  little  but  spread  the 
misery  around. 

But  In  taking  what  action  we  can  now 
to  Increase  domestic  supply — and  you 
can  be  sure  the  situation  will  be  with  us 
for  several  years  even  should  we  do  ev- 
erything possible — we  can  at  least  say  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  doing 
something  more  than  Just  dividing  up 
the  shortage 

If  we  can  amend  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  to  ease  restrictions 
on  siUfur  emissions  at  the  very  least  we 
can  certainly  apply  the  same  exemption 
to  section  206fe)  as  Is  applied  by  this  act 
to  all  other  sections  of  206  (e  > . 

A  report  on  the  study  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  of  whether  submerged  lands  off 
our  Atlantic  coast  should  be  opened  to 
exploration  for  oil  and  gas  will  not  be 
completed  before  next  April  Following 
the  report,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
decisionmaking  process  which  will  take 
another  year  or  two  to  be  followed  by 


environmental  Impact  statements,  more 
hearings,  and  so  forth,  before  any  lease 
offering  can  be  made  even  if  the  decision 
should  be  to  go  {ihead. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should 
conduct  more  studies  to  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  blowouts  or  any  damage 
to  the  environment. 

But  drilling  off  the  Atlantic  coast  can 
certainly  pose  no  more  ha7,ards  than 
drilling  off  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Alaska 
coast  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the 
North  Sea.  one  of  the  worst  weather 
areas  in  the  world.  More  than  16,000 
wells  have  already  been  drilled  offshore, 
and  there  have  been  only  three  major  oil 
spills. 

Certainly  the  States  of  the  Northeast 
carmot  continue  to  oppose  refineries. 
deepwater  ports,  powerplants.  and  off- 
shore drilling  If  they  expect  to  have  the 
energy  to  keep  warm  and  to  have  Jobs. 

In  the  period  of  time  It  will  take  to 
develop  our  coal  resources  Into  clean- 
bumlng  fuels,  find  a  feasible  process  of 
recovering  oil  from  shale  and  multiply 
our  nuclear  power  capabilities,  there  Is 
no  other  source  of  fuel  for  the  economy 
we  are  committed  to  other  than  oil  and 
gas. 

And  if  It  Is  there,  as  the  geologists  be- 
lieve It  is.  we  would  better  be  getting  It 
out  SIS  fast  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  people 
when  rationing  starts  and  as  prices  rise, 
and  as  factories  shut  down,  that  we  are 
trying  now  to  do  what  we  should  have 
done  several  years  ago — develop  new  sup- 
plies. 

I  would  hate  to  try  to  explain  to  them 
that  while  we  probably  have  enough  oil 
and  gas  to  get  us  over  the  hump  until 
these  new  energy  sources  can  be  de- 
veloped, they  will  just  have  to  wait  until 
we  go  through  the  same  processes  we  did 
on  the  Alaska  pipeline  Only  after  5  years 
did  the  Congress  finally  bypass  further 
delay  to  get  the  pipeline  started  And 
there  will  be  no  oil  from  It  for  another 
3  years. 

I  am  Just  afraid  most  people  will  not 
understand.  And  I  Just  do  not  believe 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  unemployment 
compensation,  food  stamps,  and  the  wel- 
fare checks  this  bill  would  provide  them 
when  their  plant  closes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  am 
sympathetic  to  what  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  Is  endeavoring  to  do.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  mLstake.  without 
hearings,  to  waive  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Per- 
haps there  is  a  way  in  which  we  can  .speed 
up  the  adjudicatory  process:  but  I  would 
object  at  the  present  time  to  waiving 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  as  It  relates  to  the 
Outer  ConUnental  Shelf  I  think  that  to 
do  that  would  be  a  mistake.  We  have 
some  serious  problems  in  connection  with 
certain  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  as  they  pertain  to  the  adjoining 
area 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  It  Is  clear 
that  we  should  expedite  the  process  by 
which  leases  are  arranged  We  do  pro- 
vide for  the  expeditious  treatment  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  program  as  It 
pertains  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Envlromnental  Policy  Act. 

I  mention  the  Importance  of  the  Na- 


tional Environmental  Policy  .Act  as  It 
relates  to  the  environmental  program  In 
connection  with  the  States.  I  would  hope 
there  would  be  an  orderly  procedure  upon 
which  to  proceed,  a  procedure  which 
would  be  handled  on  the  biwls  of  proper 
hearings  and  notice,  but  expedited 

Mr  HASKELL  Mr  President,  Is  It  cor- 
rect to  assume  that  at  some  point  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to  delete 
sections  id)  di  and  '2i.  on  pages  25  and 
26  of  the  bill,  pertaining  to  naval  petro- 
leum reserves,  and  to  take  them  up  at  a 
later  time' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ye,':,  n  Is  my  Intention 
to  move  to  delete  from  the  bill  provision 
concerning  the  Elk  Hills  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. The  reason  Is  severalfold.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  not 
considered  this  proposal 

I  spoke  with  former  Representative 
Vinson  on  Saturday  evening,  who  cele- 
brated his  90th  birthday  yesterdav.  He 
has  strong  objections  to  contemplating 
such  a  program  and  he  said  he  wanted 
to  talk  to  me  about  It  I  therefore  be- 
lieve that  under  all  circumstances  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  dispute 
regarding  the  contract  the  Navy  has  at 
the  present  time  with  some  of  the  c^ 
companies  for  the  management  and  re- 
lated matters  at  Elk  Hills,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  Include  It  in  the  pending 
measure.  So  I  will  move  to  strike  that 
provision 

Mr  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
May  I  make  one  comment.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming's  point  Is  that  If 
NEPA  applies,  as  It  does  in  the  bill,  to 
long-term  leasing  sales  on  public  lands, 
it  should  also  apply  In  the  case  of  naval 
petroleum  reserves. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  by  way  of  response  to  the 
observation  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  that  If  he  Is  to  move  for- 
ward and  delete  the  sections  In  207  that 
deal  with  making  naval  petroleum  oil 
available,  there  l.s  al!  the  more  reason  to 
adopt  the  amendment  which  I  now  offer 
at  this  time,  because  part  of  the  .short- 
fall the  Senator  from  Wa.shjngton  has 
pointed  out  that  could  be  made  up  under 
the  bill  comes  from  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves. So  that  If  the  land  and  the  oil 
from  It  are  not  going  to  be  available  that 
is  all  the  more  rea-son  to  get  on  with  the 
Job  of  leasing  those  lands  both  within  the 
continental  area  of  the  United  States 
and  on  the  Continental  Shelf  This  Is 
not  anything  we  have  not  been  doing. 
We  have  been  leasing  lands  for  a  long 
time.  I  would  point  out  to  Senators  that 
we  have  drilled  In  excess  of  16,000  wells 
on  the  Continental  Shelf.  In  the  water, 
and  we  have  had  only  three  serious  oil 
spills  from  all  those  wells.  The  oil  pollu- 
tion that  has  occurred  In  the  ocean  has 
been  contributed  to  by  oil  spills  from  off- 
shore drilling  and  production  only  to  the 
extent  of  1  5  percent  In  the  year  1972 
as  compared  to  about  30  percent  that 
comes  from  crankcase  dralnlngs  going 
Into  sewers. 

So  It  seems  very  Important  to  me  that 
we  take  this  step. 

I  will  bet  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  In  New  England  are  not  going  to 
be  half  so  concerned  with  the  envlron- 
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mental  statements  on  an  oil  well  that 
may  be  15  or  20  miles  off  their  coast  as 
they  will  be  from  having  no  heat  this 
winter  I  would  hope  that  Senators  would 
consider  that  fact. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  that  the  time  not 
be  taken  out  of  any  existing  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  csill 
the  roU 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Hansen 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  may  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  his  amendment  No.  662 
and  that  there  be  a  3-mlnute  limitation 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    662 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  I  .send 
to  the  desk  amendment  No.  662,  cospon- 
sored  by  a  number  of  Senators  whose 
names  appear  on  the  amendment,  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
simendment  may  be  modified  as 
Indicated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  311.  MATiraiALs  and  Pttls  Ai,loca- 
*».  TioN. — To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
^  the  President  ahall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  allocate  supplies  of  mate- 
rials, equipment,  and  fuels  associated  with 
exploration,  production,  refining,  and  re- 
quired transportation  of  enerey  supplies  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  maintain  and  In- 
crease the  production  of  coal,  crude  oil,  nat- 
ural gas.  and  other  fuels. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  provides  that  the 
President  shall  In.sure  that  all  equipment 
and  fuels  necessary  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease energy  exploration,  production, 
refining,  and  transportation  vdll  be  pro- 
vided to  the  energy  Industry. 

We  will  not  work  our  way  out  of  the 
economic  crisis  we  have  entered  unless 
and  until  we  increase  our  available,  reli- 
able energy  supplies.  The  fuel  allocation 
program  currently  in  effect  has  allowed 
oil  rigs  to  shut  down.  Fuel  has  not  been 
allocated  to  barges  to  move  other  fuel 
to  electric  utilities  in  critical  fuel  sup- 
ply positions  I  am  sure  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  has  had  called  to  his 
attention  such  mlsallocations. 

My  amendment  would  give  a  first  pri- 
ority to  the  energy  lndustr>'.  premised 
on  the  fact  that  the  energy  industry  Is 
the  only  industry  that  is  more  than  100 
percent  efficient  In  terms  of  energy  out- 
put versus  energy  Input.  Every  gallon 
of  fuel  allocated  to  energ>*  exploration. 
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production,  processing,  and  transporta- 
tion results  In  more  than  a  gallon  of  fuel 
for  other  purposes. 

I  fear  that  without  this  amendm«it 
the  administrators  of  our  allocation  pro- 
gram will  allow  other  fuel  uses  that  are 
wholly  consumptive  or  less  than  100  per- 
cent efficient  to  siphon  off  supplies  which 
should  be  allocated  on  an  absolute  first 
priority  to  a  use  which  will  increase  our 
total  energy  supply,  and  deliver  energy- 
supplies  once  they  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  Includes 
such  things  as  drilling  pipe,  energj- 
pipelines,  refinery  construction  materi- 
als, machinery  to  operate  drilling  rigs, 
and  the  transportation  of  personnel  nec- 
essary* to  produce,  process,  and  transport 
energy  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered,  and  coeponsored  by  the 
Senators  whose  names  appear  on  the 
amendment,  is  necessary  in  order  for  the 
proper  exploration,  development,  and  re- 
finement of  oU  and  gas  to  continue.  I 
have  submitted  the  amendment  to  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
I  understand  there  is  no  objection  to  It 

I,  therefore,  trust  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
helpful  and  clarifying  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  I,  too.  sup- 
port the  amendment.  It  will  be  helpful 
and  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Waslilngton  and  Arizona. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been 
yielded  back 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas  'No.   662)    as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  that  the  time  not 
be  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BiDEN  I .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to  further 
amend  amendment  No.  682  to  exclude 
the  Atlantic  coastline  from  the  tip  of 
Florida  north,  all  up  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  as  far  as  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  the  Continental  Shelf  area  along  the 
State  of  Alaska  Other  Continental  Shelf 
areas  have  been  drilled  and  subject  to 
lease.  I  do  not  want  to  deny  leasing  and 
exploration  of  those  areas. 


I  would  ask  my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Washington  If  that  sort  of  an 
amendment  would  be  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  I  could  not  go 
along  with  the  amendment  because  we 
do  have  NEPA  requirements  to  deal  with, 
especially  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
where  we  have  a  very  large  fisher>'  oper- 
ation. We  have  some  serious  problems  In 
California  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  that  are  highly  fragile 

I  suggest  we  have  a  hearing  on  this 
particular  point  I  have  no  evidence  there 
Is  a  holdup  on  the  grsjitlng  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leases  by  reason  of 
NEPA. 

Mr  President,  I  am  speaking  on  my 
own  time.  I  will  give  the  Senator  all  of 
my  time.  Retroactively,  may  the  time  be 
adjusted  so  that  it  mcludes  all  of  my 
speech  and  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON  The  real  point  at  Issue 
here  is  whether  NEPA  is  holding  up  the 
leases.  The  facts  are  that  In  the  gulf 
area  there  has  been  no  real  problem. 
They  have  to  prepare  their  environmen- 
tal Impact  statement,  but  It  has  not 
held  up  the  program. 

What  It  bolls  down  to  is  that  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  In  other  areas  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  not 
moved  expeditiously  to  get  the  lease  pro- 
gram underway.  They  argue  that  it  takes 
4  or  5  months  to  finish  the  impact  state- 
ments. I  think  they  should  take  that 
time  to  deal  with  the  environmental  pro- 
gram. Had  they  started  a  year  or  two 
ago  on  this,  they  would  be  well  along. 
But  the  facts  are  that  the  national  en- 
vironmental policy  requirements  have 
not  held  up  the  granting  of  leases. 

In  addition,  in  Alaska  we  have  almost 
one-half  of  the  potential  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  areas  subject  to  leasing. 
This  area  must  be  carefully  reviewed. 

I  want  to  see  a  leasing  program  get 
underway,  but  I  do  not  want  to  simply 
waive  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  unless  and  im- 
til  there  is  some  showing  it  is  really 
and  truly  tying  up  the  leasing  program. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  on  my  time. 
Take  It  all  from  m.v  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  has  been  delay  in  the  leasing  of 
the  public  lands.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  tmder 
NEPA  regulations  usually  about  3 
months  are  required  to  prepare  and  cir- 
culate the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. Second,  public  hearings  require 
another  3  months.  So  on  the  average  It 
takes  6  months. 

I  am  sorry  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  would  not  accept  my 
offer  to  exclude  the  Atlantic  coastline 
and  the  Alaskan  coastline,  so  I  will  be 
forced  to  keep  my  amendment  Just  as 
it  has  been  submitted  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  whose 
Ume? 
Mr   JACKSON  Out  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Hansen 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  In 
order  to  consider  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment, which  we  will  be  able  to  accept. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
that  my  unprlnted  amendment  which  is 
at  the  desk  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  ^?tt]  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxco«d. 

The  Eunendment.  ordered  to  be  printed 
tn  the  Rccou).  Is  as  follows : 

On  pag«  26.  fcfter  line  19.  loaert  the  fol- 
lowing 

Sxc.  308.  Development  of  Addltloakl  Elec- 
tric Power  R«aourc««. — Not  later  th*n  00  dAja 
After  the  date  of  esACtmeQt  of  tbla  Act,  the 
PresldeQt  thaU  promulgate  a  plan  for  tbe 
development  of  the  hydroelectric  power 
resources  of  the  Nation  Such  program 
shall  provide  for  the  expeditious  completion 
of  project*  already  authorised  by  Congress 
and  for  the  planning  of  other  projects 
designed  to  utUlaa  avaUable  hydroelectric 
power   resourcea.    Including   tidal    power. 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  requires  the  President  to 
report  on  a  plam  for  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  resources,  some  of 
which  have  been  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  others  have  not.  but  have  been 
noted  as  possible  projects  for  the  future. 

The  President's  message  on  energy 
does  not  mention  our  hydroelectric  re- 
sources and  this  amendment  covers  a 
gaping  hole  tn  his  recommendation  to 
Congress 

I  understand  that  both  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  helpful  amendment  Obviously 
our  hydroelectric  resources  are  very  im- 
portant We  have  a  number  of  generators 
that  can  be  added  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west that  would  help  to  meet  the  power 
supply  problem  in  the  Northwest  Also 
we  are  interconnected  with  the  South- 
west so  it  will  be  of  great  help  to  all  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States  There 
are  other  areas,  the  State  of  Maine  In- 
cluded, that  have  hydroelectric  potential. 
on  which  we  should  have  the  bttslc  in- 
formation so  we  can  determine  whether 
or  not  certain  programs  should  be  under- 
taken. 

I  support  the  amendment. 


Mr  HATHAWAY  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  FANNIN  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  concur  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  agree  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  helpful.  We  should  strive  tn 
every  way  possible  to  develop  additional 
electric  p)ower  reeources. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  his  refer- 
ence to  utilizing  available  hydroelectric 
power  resources.  In  many  instances 
across  the  country  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects have  not  been  approved.  Many  of 
these  decisions  should  be  reconsidered. 

I  also  commend  him  for  including 
Udal  power.  That  pos&ibiUty  should  be 
thoroughly  studied.  Whether  it  can  be 
utilised  1ms  not  been  determined,  but 
we  should  try  In  every  way  possible  to 
explore  the  possibility. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors from  Arizona  and  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  the 
amendment  would  require  the  President 
to  promulgate  a  plan,  within  90  days  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hydroelectric  power  re- 
sources of  this  Nation.  Those  resources 
are  vast,  according  to  oflicial  estimates 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  1972  figures,  put  out  by  the  FPC, 
estimate  the  total  conventional  hydro- 
electric power  capacity  of  the  Umted 
States  to  be  178  6  million  kilowatts, 
capable  of  generating  an  average  of  702 
billion  kilowatt-hours  annually.  Only 
about  30  percent  of  that  total  has  been 
developed  to  date 

About  70  percent  of  our  hydroelectric 
power  potential  sits  undeveloped,  as  we 
face  the  prospect  of  a  winter  of  heat- less 
homes,  work-less  factories  and  ofBces, 
children-less  schools,  gas-less  cars,  and 
light-less  streets  That  statistic  repre- 
sents an  Incredible  waste  of  nature's 
power  and  a  situation  which  must  be 
remedied 

My  amendment  further  requires  that 
the  President  provide  for  the  expeditious 
completion  of  hydroelectric  projects  al- 
ready authorized,  as  well  as  for  the  plan- 
ning of  other  projects  designed  to  utilize 
avaUable  hydroelectric  power  resources. 
Including  tidal  power. 

Among  the  authorized  projects,  the 
Dickey  Lincoln  School  project  located  in 
northern  Maine  would  provide  much- 
needed,  reliable,  and  pollution-free 
power  to  the  Northeastern  United  SUtes, 
a  region  more  adversely  affected  by  the 
present  and  projected  shortage  of  en- 
ergy than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
The  Dickey  project  would  provide  for 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the 
water  and  power  resources  of  the  St. 
John  River.  Electric  power  will  constitute 
the  major  benefit  from  the  project,  with 
onslte  armual  power  generation  of  1  2 
blUlon  kilowatt  hours,  and  addlUonal 
power  benefits  wlU  be  realized  at  down- 
stream Canadian  powerplanLs 

The  most  current  Corps  of  Engineers' 
estimate  of  Dickeys  cost  Is  about  $273 
million.  To  date  $2  1  million  has  been 
appropriated  for  preconstruction  plan- 
ning on  the  project.  We  must  move 
quickly  to  complete  the  project  and  real- 
ize our  investment  In  the  vast  power  po- 
tential of  the  St.  John  River 
The    Passamaquoddy    Tidal    project 


started  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  the  late 
1930s  but  discontinued  because  of  lack 
of  appropriations  has  renewed  signifi- 
cance because  of  the  energy  crisis  and 
because  of  a  comparable  operaung  tidal 
project  In  Prance. 

Dickey  and  Passamaquoddy  nre  but 
two  of  many  undeveloped  hydroelectric 
resources  in  this  Nation— resources  that 
are  both  nonpolluting  and  renewable 
The  development  of  our  waterpower  re- 
source must  be  a  high  priority,  for  it  can 
significantly  help  offset  the  power  supply 
deficit  we  are  facing 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Maine  will  yield  to  me 
briefly.  I  would  like  to  join  in  saying  I 
think  he  has  offered  a  good  amendment. 
I  hope  It  will  be  adopted.  I  understand 
It  Is  agreeable  to  both  sides. 

Would  the  Senator  permit  me  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr,  HATHAWAY  Mr  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  for  that  puriJose 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  me  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment  at  an  appropriate 
time,  when  there  are  enough  Senators 
on  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Ls  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments  on  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr  Hanseh  ■ 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  think 
we  can  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  back  my  time 

Mr.  JACKSON  As  I  understand  It,  It 
Is  in  order  that  the  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  may  occur  any  thne  between 
now  and  the  time  when  the  amendment 
is  called  up,  pursuant  to  the  previous 
unanimous -con.sent   agreement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct,  and  that  the  amendment  will  be 
put  aside  until  that  time. 

The  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Mr  President.  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No  690  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  M.  itrUte  eubeectlon  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 307  and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sub- 
sections accordingly. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  deletes  the  section  of  the  bill 
which  grants  authority  to  the  President 
to  require  production  beyond  MER  of  oil- 
fields on  Federal  lands. 

The  administration  does  not  wish  to  be 
granted  such  authority  I  do  not  believe 
such  authority  is  necessary  or  wise.  In 
fact,  if  this  authority  is  granted  and  ex- 
ercised, great  injustices  could  result.  Re- 
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quiring  production  boj'ond  MER  would 
result  in  a  taking  of  private  property 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  without 
compensation.  Such  taking  would  result 
In  the  Federal  Govenmaent's  becoming 
liable  for  compen.satlon  of  uncounted  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Further.  It  could  result  In  great  wsiste. 

In  summary,  this  authority — that  Is, 
subsection  207 ib  — is  not  needed.  The 
administration  does  not  wish  to  be  given 
the  authority,  as  I  stated.  If  it  were  given 
the  authority  and  exercised  it.  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  liable  for  billions  of 
dollars  in  Judgments  against  it. 

I  think  we  should  take  into  considera- 
tion just  what  Is  involved  People  with 
expertise  in  this  field  ha%'e  made  a  judg- 
ment regarding  the  pumping  of  these 
wells.  Production  should  proceed  on  an 
orderly  basis  Production  at  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  rate  yields  more  oil  than 
if  we  produced  beyond  the  MER.  The  oil 
that  Is  left  in  the  ground  as  a  result  of 
mishandling  perhaps  could  never  be 
recovered. 

So  I  feel  that  this  amendment  is  nec- 
essary and  that  nothinK  would  be  gained 
if  section  207«b*  were  left  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKbON  Mr  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief  This  is  not  a  mandatory 
authority  for  the  President  It  simply 
means  that  if  we  find  ourselves  in  an 
emergency — and  I  can  contemplate  a 
number  of  examples  that  I  shall  come 
to  in  a  moment — the  President  will  have 
the  authority  to  go  beyond  the  MER. 
which  means  the  maximum  eCQcient  rate 
of  production — in  other  words,  a  tem- 
porary surge  and  stepup. 

The  President  is  not  obllgat'-d  to  do 
so  unless  he,  in  his  judgment,  finds  It 
necessary.  For  example,  suppase  we  were 
getting  a  million  barreLs  of  oil  a  day  from 
Canada  and  there  should  be  a  sudden, 
drastic  cutback  I  do  not  think  we  appre- 
ciate that  the  largest  single  source  of  our 
Imports  happens  to  be  Canada  The  Ca- 
nadians are  finding  themselves  in  a  very 
difficult  situation.  I  could  cite  other  ex- 
amples where  we  could  have  a  sudden 
cutback. 

I  believe  the  President  ought  to  have 
discretionary  authority  to  order  a  .step- 
up  in  production  of  existing  oil  wells 
and  oilfields  in  order  to  meet  an  Im- 
mediate emergency. 

I  empha.slze  that  It  Is  not  a  mandatory 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
but  I  csmnot  imderstand  why  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  have  this  authority,  this 
option,  this  tool  available  to  him  In 
order  to  act  expeditiously. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Here  we  are  threatening 
to  disturb  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  well  by 
overpumplng  and  by  not  using  good 
practices. 

I  feel  that  the  administration  would 
be  pressured  to  exceed  the  MER  if  this 
provision  were  left  in  the  bill  The  ad- 
ministration feels  section  207(b)  would 
be  almost  unworkable 

I  hope  the  distlngui.shed  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  JACKSON  Well.  Mr  President.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment. We  are  In  a  serious  emergency,  and 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  President 


has  available  to  him  this  option  It  Is 
discretionary:  it  is  not  mandatory. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  recognize  that  we  are 
In  a  serious  position  as  far  as  the  amount 
of  available  domestic  oil  is  concerned. 
Accordingly,  I  want  to  protect  the 
amount  of  oil  that  we  do  have  available. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  It  by 
taking  actions  that  are  considered  xm- 
wlse  by  people  who  have  exi)ertlse  In 
this  field. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  a  very  timely 
one.  If  we  stop  to  analyze,  as  indeed  all 
Americans  must,  what  sort  of  winter 
we  are  facing  and  what  the  years  are 
likely  to  be  In  the  time  ahead,  we  are  not 
looking  at  an  energy  crisis  that  has  any 
Indication  at  all  of  evaporating  In  30  or 
60  or  90  days. 

People  are  concerned  about  employ- 
ment In  this  country.  I  see  where  David 
Rockefeller  and  two  Senators,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  PBOXMniE>,  are  concerned  about 
what  a  cutoff  in  energy  will  do  Insofar 
as  loss  of  Jobs  Is  concerned.  So  it  makes 
very  good  sense  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum efficient  rate  at  which  any  oU  well 
can  be  produced. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  it  because  It 
makes  sense  that  America  save  every 
drop  of  oil  she  has.  And  we  will  not  save 
oil  any  time  we  exceed  the  maximum 
efficient  rate.  We  are  going  to  waste  oil 
and  leave  the  ground  oil  that  cannot  be 
recovered.  I  would  point  out  that  we  do 
not  have  any  to  waste. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  any  remaining  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
six)nse  to  the  statement  of  my  collea^rue, 
I  point  out  that  the  interim  report  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  of  July  1973 
and  the  one  of  November  15,  1973,  has 
said  that  this  can  be  done  The  National 
Petroleum  Council  Is,  of  course,  an  In- 
dustry' group.  They  say  that  it  can  be 
handled  without  doing  violence  to  con- 
servation measures. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  Interest- 
ing report  from  an  tndustrj'  group. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr  President,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  and  when  we  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  on  the 
floor.  I  would  like  to  Eisk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment  if  the  Senator 
Is  agreeable 

Mr  JACKSON.  Absolutely.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, again  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  any  time  from  now  until  the 
amendments  are  voted  on  In  sequential 
order  pursuant  to  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  of  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  that 
the  amendment  be  set  aside  In  the 
meantime' 

Mr  JACKSON  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  2  minutes 

remaining 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  despite  the  previous 
unanimous -consent  agreement,  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  have  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BARTLEnT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  very  much. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  to  understand 
what  Is  involved  within  the  MER  and 
the  maximum  efficient  rate  of  produc- 
tion. 

Most  petroleum  reservoirs  consist  of 
gas  sand  on  top,  with  oil  sand  In  the  mid- 
dle, and  water  sand  on  the  bottom. 
When  the  oil  is  produced  to  the  point 
of  depletion,  there  Is  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  oil  left,  20  percent  or  some- 
times higher,  in  the  gas  sand.  There  Is  a 
very  small  amount  of  oU  in  the  water 
sand.  However.  It  is  less  than  the  mini- 
mum level  after  the  depletion  of  the  oil 
sand. 

So,  If  the  oil  Is  produced  too  rapidly, 
it  Is  very  apt  to  force  the  oil  Into  the 
water  sand  or  Into  the  gas  sand  and  It 
will  be  lost  forever.  It  would  fill  up  the 
other  sands  after  the  depletion  of  the  oil 
sands. 

So  I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we 
strike  this  section,  because  this  Is  a  bill 
designed  to  create  conservation  through- 
out the  land  in  the  use  of  our  energy. 
For  us  to  have  as  part  of  this  bill  a 
measure  designed  to  waste  energy  and  to 
cause  more  energy  to  be  lost  forever 
makes  no  sense.  Certainly  we  have  to  use 
every  safeguard  and  every  proper  meth- 
od of  productlng  our  energy  so  tiiat  we 
do  conserve  It, 

The  original  idea  of  a  regulatory 
agency  and  the  idea  of  MER  was  to 
adopt  conservation  measures  for  the  best 
use  of  our  natural  resources. 

I  for  one  would  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  and 
strike  the  provision  which  would  permit  a 
waste  of  the  energy  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  produce,  but  which  would  be 
lost  forever  If  this  provision  were  not 
struck. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  couriesy  in  permitting 
me  to  offer  my  amendment  at  this  time. 
It  Is  an  amendment  thai  I  think  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  Presld«it,  I  send  my  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  rep>ort  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  between  lines  8  and  9  Insert  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows; 

"The  President  shall  conduct  a  review  of  all 
rulings  and  regulatloDS  issued  pursuant  to 
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til*  Kcofiocnic  StabUlaatloc  Act  to  d«tanniiie 
tf  (ucb  nillngn  and  regui&tlona  ar«  oontrlbut- 
tnt^  to  the  shortage  of  inat«n&U  aasoclAtad 
with  Uio  production  of  Aoergy  suppllMt  and 
equipment  neceeaary  to  maintain  and  In- 
crease the  production  of  co*l.  crude  oil  and 
other  ^-lel8.  The  rerulta  of  thto  review  shall 
be  suboiitted  to  the  Con^reae  within  SO  days 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  ttil«  Act." 

Mr  BESTSES.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  Included  in  this  bill  section 
311.  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  allocate  supplies  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment  associated  with  pro- 
duction of  coal,  crude  oU.  and  other  fuels 
I  applaud  the  committee's  action 

The  shortage  of  drilling  pipe,  casing, 
and  other  tutular  products  essential  for 
domestic  exploration  and  production  Is 
severe.  I  have  been  contacted  by  many 
producers  who  could  begin  wells  tomor- 
row if  they  could  obtain  the  necessary 
supplies  I  am  aware  of  one  producer 
who  has  been  trying  to  find  drilling  pipe 
for  the  last  60  days  to  drill  two  wells 
In  Oklahoma  In  an  area  where  wells  are 
producing  2  million  cubic  feet  of  natursd 
gas  a  day.  Mr.  President,  we  need  that 
gas. 

During  the  Korean  war.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  working  closely  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  ad- 
ministered a  very  effective  program  to 
assure  immediate  deliveries  of  material 
to  oil  and  gas  producers.  These  deliveries 
were  made  from  "set  aside"  inventories 
held  by  private  suppliers.  This  program 
worked  very  smoothly  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Government  involvement.  I  have 
written  both  Commerce  Secretary  Dent 
and  Interior  Secretary  Morton  and  re- 
quested that  preparations  begin  at  once 
so  that  such  a  program  can  be  reln- 
stltuted  Immediately  upon  eimctment  of 
this  bill. 

However,  my  amendment  Is  directed 
at  another  aspect  of  the  material  and 
equipment  shortage  I  have  received  a 
number  of  reports  that  the  2-  to  2.4-per- 
cent Increase  granted  for  sheet  steel  on 
October  1  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
has  placed  oilfield  products  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  competing  for  our  limited 
steel  capacity.  Another  price  Increase  for 
sheet  steel  Is  to  be  effective  on  Januarv- 
1  No  such  Increases  have  been  granted 
for  tubular  products,  and  even  some  steel 
company  officials  admit  this  Is  having  an 
Impact  on  the  production  of  pipe  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Impact  on  production.  I 
have  received  reports  of  growing  extwrts 
of  tubular  products  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  world  prices  higher  than 
those  beln?  allowed  in  the  domestic 
market  under  cost-of-living  guidelines 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the  energy 
shortage  \s  such  that  we  can  111  afford 
distortions  such  as  these  Indeed.  If  the 
administration  of  controls  Is  contributing 
to  the  shortage,  then  that  administration 
Is  even  having  a  coimterproductlve  effort 
on  inflation  I  am  aware  of  some  oil  and 
gas  producers  presently  paying  more  for 
used  pipe  than  they  would  ordinarily  pay 
for  new  pipe — when  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  used  pipe  available. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  the 
President  conduct  a  review  of  sdl  rulings 
and  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  to  determine 


If  those  rulings  and  regtUatlons  are  con- 
tributing to  the  shortage.  If  such  regular 
tions  are  contributing  to  the  unavail- 
ability of  these  products.  I  believe  we 
would  all  expect  tho«e  regulations  to  be 
revlsed- 

I  am  also  writing  Mr.  Dunlop,  Director 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  requesting 
that  this  inquiry  begin  at  once  ai.d  tt  not 
await  final  passage  of  thLs  measure  But, 
a  congresslonally  mandated  review  to  be 
submitted  to  us  within  30  days  will  insure 
my  request  receives  the  serious  attention 
It  deserves. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
and  request  that  the  letters  to  Mr.  Dun- 
lop. Secretary  Dent,  and  Secretary  Mor- 
ton be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

UJ8.  Sknaiv, 
Washington.  DC  .  November  19, 1973. 
Hon.  PsxoEaicK  B.  Oxnt, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Commerce, 
WasfiinQton,  DC. 

Dea«  Me  Src«rTA«T :  The  Senate  expects  to 
complete  action  today  on  legUlatlon  which 
Includee  a  provision  allowing  "the  President 
to  allocate  suppUea  of  materials  a880ciat«d 
with  production  of  energy  supplies  and 
equipment  to  the  extent  necessary  to  main- 
tain and  Increase  the  production  of  coal, 
crude  oil.  and  other  fuels. '•  Final  Congres- 
sional approval  of  this  legislation  Is  expected 
shortly. 

There  U  a  crltJcal  shortag*  of  tubular  prod- 
uct* necessary  for  petroleian  exploration  and 
production.  I  have  heard  from  many  produc- 
ers who  are  delaying  the  drtlllng  of  new  wells 
and.  in  some  cases,  are  losing  production  from 
old  ones,  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
tubular  products.  While  overall  supplies  are 
tight,  there  stUl  appears  to  be  substantial 
amounts  of  tubular  products  in  Inventories. 
tJnfortunately.  these  conditions  have  oc- 
curred before  when  steel  production  reached 
capacity.  During  such  periods,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  been  Instrumental  in 
assuring  the  availability  of  drilling  supplies 
to  those  members  of  the  industry  prepared  to 
put  them  to  Immediate  use 

Acting  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  IMO  during  the  Korean  war.  your  Depart- 
ment, working  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Petroleum  Administration 
for  Defense,  carried  out  a  very  effective  •■set- 
aside"  program  for  tubular  products.  Under 
this  program,  private  suppliers  earmarked 
5%  of  the  available  stock  In  each  warehouse 
to  be  used  on  an  Immediate  needs  basis. 
Orders  for  drilling  pipe  were  not  made  until 
drilling  was  to  begin  and  tubing  for  comple- 
tion was  not  ordered  untU  production  was 
obtained  This  provided  the  most  efficient 
utUlzatlon  of  available  stock  but  was  only 
possible  because  delivery  was  assured.  All 
reports  on  the  program  which  I  have  received 
Indicate  It  provided  rapid  delivery  with  a 
minimum  of  government  Involvement 

I  understand  there  Is  some  question  as  to 
whether  a  similar  program  could  be  Insti- 
tuted under  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  However.  I  beUeve 
your  Department  should  begin  plannlngmow 
to  reinstate  a  similar  program  under  theflew 
Congressional  authority  which  we  expect  wUl 
receive  final  approval  shcrtly. 

I  am  not  urging  the  unnecessary  Involve- 
ment of  the  government  In  the  allocation  of 
stesl  However,  this  program  of  a  "set-aside" 
by  private  suppliers  has  worked  In  the  past, 
and  I  beUeve  a  similar  one  could  be  extremely 
beneficial  again  In  the  effort  which  must 
be  made  to  satisfy  the  nation's  energy  needs. 
Sincerely. 

Llotd  Bcntskn. 


V3     SXNATX. 

WatMnffton,  November  19,  1973. 
Hod.  Rockes  Moeton, 

Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
tngton,  DC 

My  DXAs  Ma  Secrktajit  :  The  Senate  ex- 
pects to  complete  action  today  on  legislation 
which  Includes  a  provision  allowing  "the 
President  to  aUocate  supplies  of  materials  as- 
sociated with  production  of  ener^cy  supplies 
and  equipment  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
maintain  aad  increase  the  production  of 
coal,  crude  oil.  and  other  fuels."  Final  Con- 
gressional approval  of  this  legislation  Is  ex- 
pected shortly 

Th*re  la  a  critical  shortage  of  tubular  prod- 
ucta  necessary  for  petroletim  exploration  and 
production.  I  have  heard  from  many  pro- 
ducers who  are  delaying  the  drUUng  of  new 
wells,  and  la  some  caees  are  losing  produc- 
tion from  old  Oiies,  because  of  the  unavall- 
abUlty  of  tubular  products  While  overall 
supplies  are  tight,  there  still  appears  to  be 
sub.'it&ntlal  amounts  of  tubular  products  in 
Inventories,  Unfortunately,  these  conditions 
have  occurred  before  when  steel  production 
reached  capacity.  During  such  periods,  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  been  instrumen- 
tal In  assuring  the  availability  of  drilling 
supplies  to  those  members  of  the  Industry 
prepared  to  put  them  to  Immediate  use 

Acting  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1960  during  the  Korean  war.  your  Depart- 
ment, working  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
Defense,  carried  out  a  very  effective  "set- 
aside"  program  for  tubular  products.  Under 
this  program,  private  suppliers  earmarked 
6%  of  the  available  stock  In  each  warehouse 
to  be  used  on  an  Immediate  needs  basis  Or- 
ders for  drilling  pipe  were  not  made  until 
drUllng  was  to  begin  and  tubing  for  com- 
pletion was  not  ordered  until  production  was 
obtained.  This  provided  the  moat  efficient 
UtUlzatlon  of  available  stock  but  was  only 
po&slble  because  delivery  was  assured  All  re- 
ports on  the  program  which  I  have  received 
Indicate  It  provided  rapid  delivery  with  a 
minimum  of  government  Involvement. 

I  understand  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  a  similar  program  could  be  insti- 
tuted under  the  existing  authority  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  However.  I  believe  your 
Department  should  begin  planning  now  to 
relTLstate  a  similar  program  under  the  new 
Congressional  authority  which  we  expect  wUl 
receive  final  approval  shortly. 

I  am  not  urging  the  unnecessary  involve- 
ment of  the  government  in  the  allocation  of 
steel  However,  this  program  of  a  "set-aside" 
by  private  suppliers  has  worked  in  the  past 
and  I  believe  a  slmUar  one  could  be  extremely 
beneficial  again  In  the  effort  which  must 
be  made  to  satisfy  the  Nation  s  energy  needs 
Sincerely, 

Llots  Bcntsxm. 

U.S    SxjfaTX, 
Washingtiyn.  DC,  November  19,  1973. 
Hon   JoHW  T.  DTr»x,op. 
Director,  Coat  of  Lifing  Council, 
Washington.  DC 

Otjui  Ma  DtiNLop:  A  critical  shortage  of 
tubular  products  used  In  the  exploration  and 
production  of  petroleum  has  developed  dur- 
ing the  last  several  months. 

It  appears  that  the  shortage  la  due  In  part 
to  the  13%  increase  In  drUllng  activity  over 
the  last  year  and  a  general  reduction  In  ex- 
cess iteel  producing  ■capacity  However,  in 
addition  to  these  normal  supply  and  demand 
factors  I  have  received  reports  that  the  3  to 
a. 4%  price  increase  on  sheet  steel  granted  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  on  October  1  of 
this  year  has  placed  oil  field  products  at  a 
disadvantage  Ui  competing  for  what  little 
capacity  Is  avaUable.  While  sheet  steel  can- 
not t>e  produced  in  a  rolled  steel  plant,  it  is 
clearly  possible  to  use  a  greater  portion  of 
the  limited  supply  of  scrap  steel  and  other 
raw  materials  In  activities  which  are  earning 
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the  greatest  return.  Indeed,  with  material  and 
labor  coeis  rising,  stockholders  have  every 
right  to  expect  management  to  shift  the  em- 
phasis Ld  production  to  lines  with  better  price 
treatment. 

In  addition,  I  have  received  reports  of  large 
overseas  shipment*  of  tubular  products  In 
order  to  obtain  world  prlce.s  substantially 
higher  than  thoee  allowed  in  domeatlc  mar- 
kets The  result  has  t>eeu  some  oil  and  gas 
producers  are  t)elng  forced  to  purchase  used 
pipe  at  prices  In  excess  of  what  they  usually 
pay  for  new  pipe. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  increasing 
domestic  production  of  oil  and  gas.  I  request 
a  complete  review  of  all  rulings  and  regula- 
tions ujider  'he  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
which  could  be  adversely  affecting  the  pro- 
duction of  materials  and  equipment  used  In 
energy  production 

Tour  consideration  Is  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Lloyd  Bektskn 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  useful  and  helpful  amendment. 
This  kind  of  review  coiild  certainly  be 
the  kind  of  thing  that  should  be  done 
In  ani'  event.  Therefore,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  dktlngulshed  Senator 
from  Texas  will  luive  our  support.  It 
helps  in  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

I  am  therefore  pleaded  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  feel  that  It  will  be  very  help- 
ful, as  a  review  is  vcn'  much  in  order, 
I  hope  the  amendment  Ls  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  OU  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  'putting  the 
question  > 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  691  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
termines that  United  States  flag  vessels  are 
not  available  In  sufficient  numbers  at  rea- 
sonable rates  for  the  transport  of  energy- 
related  products  In  United  States  domestic 
trade  for  the  ptirpose  of  equitable  dlstrlbu- 
tloii  of  fuels  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act.  he  may  then  waive  any  statutory 
requirements  that  such  trade  be  restrlct«d 
to  United  States  flag  vessels. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  jus- 
tification for  the  amendment  is.  I 
think,  very  important  because  the  cur- 
rent shortages  of  petroleum  products  in 
certain  areas — particularly  the  North- 
east, that  has  been  heavily  dependent 
on  imports — presents  a  problem  of  move- 
ment of  oil  among  regions  that  cannot 
be  handled  by  available  pipelines,  or 
other  land-based  transport  system  The 
remaining  alternative  Is  to  use  ships — 
for  example  to  move  oil  from  the  gulf 
coast  to  the  Northeast  And  thLs  has 
been  discussed  continuously  In  the  last 
few  weeks  It  is  quite  a  problem. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  not  enough 


U  S -flag  ships  available  to  handle  the 
expected  requirements.  The  Jones  Act 
restrictions  prohibit  the  use  of  forrfgn- 
flag  shlpp  for  purposes  such  as  this  ex- 
pected movement.  Authority  for  an 
exemption  from  the  Jones  Act  is  neces- 
sary during  the  energj'  emergency. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  When  Mideast 
oU  supplies  are  again  available,  this  Na- 
tion will  want  to  replenish  its  stock  of 
petroleum  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
using  foreign-flag  ships  on  a  temporary- 
basis  at  that  time  would  be  helpful  I 
trust  that  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  will  be  willing  to  accept  this 
axnendmant. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  this  would  be 
an  exemption  to  the  Jones  Act? 

Mr  P.ANNIN  This  would  be  an  exemp- 
tion to  the  Jones  .Act  for  only  the  period 
of  the  emergency,  and  It  would  permit 
the  furnishing  of  fuel — one  example 
would  be  the  transfer  of  pnxlucts  from 
the  areas  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  other  area.s  that  would  other- 
wise be  destitute  for  product, 

Mr.  JACKSON  May  I  ask.  Did  the  ad- 
ministration request  this,  or  approve  It? 

Mr.  FANNIN  TWs  is  an  administra- 
tion amendment, 

Mr.  JACKSON,  It  is  an  administra- 
tion request? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  Is  an  administration 
request, 

Mr,  JACKSON,  They  are  asking  for  a 
waiver  of  the  Jones  Act.  Mr.  President, 
this  was  not  brought  up  in  our  hearings. 
I  must  say  that  I  would  not  want  to  move 
in  support  of  it  until  I  had  something 
back  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  it  falls. 

We  do  provide  in  the  bill,  of  course, 
for  the  requisitioning  of  surplus  Govern- 
ment vessels  for  supply  and  logistical 
purposes.  But  I  would  have  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
distinguished  Senator  confirms  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment,  I  would  just 
like  to  read  the  language  to  him: 

If  tiie  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines 
that  United  States  flag  vessels  are  not  avail- 
able In  sufficient  numbers  at  reasoiiable  rates 
for  the  transport  of  energy-related  products 
In  United  States  domestic  trade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equitable  distribution  of  fuels  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  he  may 
then  waive  any  statutory  requirements  that 
such  trade  be  restricted  to  United  Stat-es  flag 
vessels. 

I  feel  that  we  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter Indirectly  In  the  hearings  We  have 
heard  continuously  about  the  problems 
we  have  had  with  the  shortage  of  sup- 
plies on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  that  we 
would  need  to  have  vessels  to  carry  prod- 
uce from  the  areas  where  It  would  be 
available.  If  the  Senator  will  recall,  we 
even  talked  about  taking  some  vessels  out 
of  mothballs,  where  that  could  be  dome. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Yes  Of  course,  we  were 
referring  In  that  discussion  to  American - 
fla^  vessels. 

Mr.  FANNIN  American  vessels  that 
could  be  taken  out  of  mothballs 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  now  talking 
about  putting   foreign -flag   vesseU   on 


cx>astal  or  intercoastal  operations,  which 
is  prohibited  under  the  Jones  Act.  which 
has  been  in  effect.  I  think,  since  about 
1920. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
well  have  to  do  that.  Birt  I  would  want 
some  hearings,  at  least  some  time ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  j-ield 
him  such  time  as  I  may  have. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Senators  will  under- 
stand that  this  will  occur  only  If  ttie 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
U.S.-flag  vessels  are  not  available  So  If 
the  ones  to  come  out  of  mothballs  are 
available,  they  would  be  utilized,  and  this 
would  not  curtail  that  source  of  shipping. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee would  offer  this  amendment,  or 
state  their  concurrence  I  would  agree  to 
it.  But  this  Involves  such  a  fundamen- 
tal departure  from  long-established 
policy,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  see 
how  1  could  accept  the  amendment  under 
these  circumstances, 

I  must  say  I  do  not  necessarily  dis- 
agree with  Ite  Intent ;  I  think  we  may  well 
find  ourselves  In  a  position  where  some- 
thing such  as  it  proposes  will  be  required, 
but  we  will  have  time  to  act  on  the  quea- 
tion  of  using  foreign-flag  vessels  In  the 
coastal  trade  before  they  are  needed  The 
biggest  proWem  that  we  will  face,  Mr. 
President,  as  far  as  the  eastern  seaboard 
IS  concerned,  is  how  to  move  the  petro- 
letim  from  the  gulf  coast  from  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  to  the  east  coast.  The  east 
coast  has  been  getting  about  70  percent 
of  Its  petroleum  from  overseas,  and  this 
does  pose  a  serious  problem. 

Mj-  main  concern  Is  that  there  has 
been  no  consultation  with  the  Commerce 
Committee,  If  that  committee  would  of- 
fer the  amendment,  I  would  be  g\&6  to 
go  along  with  it,  but  we  have  not  raised 
this  question  with  them.  We  did  not  have 
a  request  at  the  hearings  for  it,  and  I 
would  hope  that  it  could  be  deferred, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  certain- 
ly understand  the  feelings  of  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  It  is  regrettable  that 
we  did  not  have  this  discussion  some 
lime  ago.  I  agree  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  should  have  a  voice  in  what  Is 
done  in  this  regard :  but  I  do  know  that 
the  Commerce  Committee  members  win 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
amendment,  and  with  the  emergency 
that  exists,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  wUI 
support  the  legislation. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  the  administration 
wishes  to  have  this  amendment  adopted, 
and  so  I  feel  it  essential  that  we  have  a 
vote,  with  the  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  wlU  support 
the  legislation,  at  the  proper  time  I  shafl 
ask  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  This  amendment 
raises  serious  policy  questions  which  have 
been  a  matter  of  US  law  since  1789. 

We  have  had  laws  protecting  oui 
transportation  industry — air,  rail,  high- 
way, and  water  since  the  founding  of  this 
Nation. 
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This  matter  cannot  be  bnnight  up  In 
this  context  without  heartens  and  careful 
consideration. 

Never  In  the  entire  discussion  of  ener- 
K>-  shortages  has  any  mention  of  a  lack 
of  transportation  capacity  been  men- 
tioned. No  suggestion  has  yet  been  made 
that  sufBclent  UB.-flag  tozma^  does 
not  exist. 

M&nj  American  flag  tankers  are  now 
employed  in  the  foreign  trades   If  they 
were    not    so    occupied,    that    tonnage 
ould  be  laid  up. 

What  has  the  Maritime  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  said 
aoout  this  eflfort  to  shortcut  existing 
legal  means  to  obtain  Jones  Act  waivers? 

What  evidence  has  been  presented  In 
support  of  the  proposition  that  a  shortage 
of  U3  -flag  tonnage  exists? 

What  administrative  procedure  safe- 
guards exist  to  determine  shortage  of 
capacity  ? 

What  procedure  to  permit  the  use  of 
Individual  ves.sels? 

Protection  of  US.  policy  which  dates 
back  to  1789  demands  answers  to  these 
questions. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  build 
In  protection  for  the  environment  such 
as  the  Parts  and  Waterways  Act  and 
the  application  of  rigid  construction 
standards  for  vessels  engaged  in  our 
coastal  trades  we  cannot  open  the  flood 
gates  to  foreign- flag  tonnage  which 
are  not  now  covered  by  such  require- 
ments 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  bill  requires 
that  tankers  engaged  In  the  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States  must 
comply  with  the  more  rigid  construction 
standards  by  July  1,  1974  This  acceler- 
ates such  requirements  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  valuable  coastal  areas. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  think 
we  have  fljilshed  our  discussion  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  would  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  laid  aside  until  such  time 
as  a  request  may  be  made  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  pursuant  to  the  previous 
luianlmous  consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuwN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  P-esldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  previous  order,  the  able  Senator 
from  Texas  >  Mr.  Boitsen  i  be  recognized 
to  offer  an  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BENTSEN  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  BENTSEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BcNTSCK's  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  34,  t>«tw««n  lln«s  3  and  3  Uuert 
»  new  Section  314  a«  foUowa  axKl  r«-number 
all  subflequent  section*  • 


EMEBOIKCT   CMXSGT  IMPAC7T  BTtTDT 

"Ssc.  314 (a I  The  CouncU  of  Boonomlc  Ad- 
vtaora.  In  co><p«raUoQ  wltb  other  a^nctea 
and  departing nt«.  ihall  subml*.  au  Snergpncy 
Kconoaiic  Impact  Report  to  tbe  Congxeaa. 
Sucb  report  aliaU  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  foUowtng  assessments — 

( 1 )  Impact  of  energy  shortage  on  employ- 
ment loss  and  job  dislocations:  on  agricul- 
ture planting  and  harvesting.  Including  the 
Impact  on  food  and  fiber  prices,  and  on  the 
varioiis  Industries,  factories,  and  flow  of 
commerce  and  business. 

(3)  Impact  of  energy  shortage  on  pubUc 
service,  Including  but  not  limited  to  hos- 
pitals, health  care,  public  safety,  and  trans- 
portation. 

(bi  The  above  assessments  shall  Include 
projections  as  to  the  Impact  on  the  economy 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1974  as  weU  as 
the  fuU  calendar  year 

(c)  The  report  shall  also  include  speclflc 
recooim«adatloas  as  to  how  the  problems  so 
Identified  can  be  minimized  so  as  to  reduce 
population  hardship. 

(d)  A  preliminary  report  Is  to  be  filed  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  a  final  report  not  later  than 
si  ty  days  after  enactment." 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  all  sorts  of  comments  and  predic- 
tions as  to  how  this  energy  shortage  will 
afTect  this  country,  what  it  will  do  to 
jobs,  what  It  will  do  to  inflation,  and 
what  it  will  do  to  the  distribution  of 
our  supplies.  I  think  It  Is  time  that  we 
have  a  study  made  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  I  think  such  a  study 
should  already  have  been  made,  but  I  am 
urging  that  It  be  done  now,  and  that  an 
Immediate  report  be  furnished  to  Con- 
gress, so  that  we  can  bring  about  appro- 
priate legislation  to  try  to  take  correc- 
tive measures.  Therefore,  this  amend- 
ment directs  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors in  cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  Impact  of 
the  energy  crisis  on  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  The  admendment  requires 
a  preliminary  report  within  30  days 
following  enactment,  and  a  final  report 
60  days  after  enactment 

For  the  last  few  months.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  of  us  have  read  newspaper 
stories  about  the  disruptions  In  our  stand- 
ard of  living  attributed  to  energy  short- 
ages. Lower  speed  limits,  less  heat,  and 
gasoline  limitations  are  but  a  few  of  these 
disruptions 

For  the  near  future,  there  are.  how- 
ever, signs  of  increasing  hardships  A 
special  forecast  by  the  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  concludes 
that— 

The  1873  United  States  economy  U  now 
vulnerable  to  a  raceeslon  and  may  quickly 
succumb  to  the  effects  of  the  growing  fuel 
crunch 

In  additlCHi.  a  report  by  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  says  that  anticipated 
fuel  shortages  will  cause  "an  annual  loss 
of  $48  billion"  from  the  gross  national 
product  In  1974. 

If  that  Is  correct,  what  It  really  would 
lead  to  Is  factories  being  closed 

What  this  translates  into,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  factories  will  be  forced  to  close; 
persoiis  without  Jobs,  being  forced  on 
unemployment  compensation,  families 
unable  to  pay  the  bLls,  transit  systems 
without  adequate   fuel,   brownouts   and 


blackouts  because  utilities  will  be  unable 
to  produce  sufDclent  electr1clt>' 

The  list  Is  seemingly  endless. 

.\nd,  without  tr>-lng  to  sound  like  an 
aiarmlst.  It  would  seem  prudent  for  the 
Government  to  move  now  to  assess  the 
Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the  econ- 
omy, to  gauge  the  kinds  and  types  of  eco- 
nomic dL<!locatlons  probable  In  the 
months  ahead,  and  to  formulate  policy 
recommendations  to  deal  with  those  dis- 
locations 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  various  flg- 
ures  exist  as  to  the  degree  of  the  energy 
shortage  Estimates  have  run  from  a  low 
of  10  percent  to  a  high  of  35  percent 
shortage  Adding  to  the  uncertainty,  I 
recognize  that  no  agency  can  predict  with 
accuracy  what  forelgrn  supplies  will  do 
In  the  future.  By  necessity  then.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  Council  would  have 
to  work  with  different  Intervals  of  short- 
ages, and  make  the  best  judgments  pos- 
sible on  the  basis  of  data  and  projections 
available 

I  think  we  need  to  know,  at  a  mini- 
mum, will  there  be  a  recession  because 
of  energy  shortages?  If  so,  how  severe 
will  it  be?  And,  what  can  be  done  to  head 
It  off? 

We  need  to  know  how  many  persons 
will  be  without  jobs?  What  level  of  un- 
employment will  be  reached?  Where  will 
those  Job  losses  occur?  Will  an  expanded 
public  service  program  be  necessary? 

We  need  to  know  what  will  happen  to 
the  price  of  goods  and  services  l)ecause 
of  the  energy  shortage?  What  will  be  the 
Impact  of  the  fuel  shortage  on  Inflation? 
How  much  will  prices  increase  for  living 
essentials — food,  clothing,  transporta- 
tion, and  shelter? 

We  need  to  know  also  what  Industries 
will  be  affected?  And,  what  can  be  done 
to  assist  those  industries  and  their  em- 
ployees that  suffer  the  brunt  of  the 
energy  shortage? 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  specify  other  ques- 
tions in  which  we  need  to  have  data — 
how  for  example,  will  the  energy  crisis 
affect  hospitals  and  health  care,  pub- 
lic schools,  agriculture  harvest  and  food 
costs? 

Indeed,  I  would  hope  that  In  the  con- 
duct of  this  study  the  CotmcU  would  cast 
Its  net  as  broad  as  possible 

Regardless,  the  compelling  fact  Is  that 
hard  answers  are  needed  to  the.se  dif- 
ficult questions  Without  these  kinds  of 
answers,  we  wUl  continue  to  meet  the 
energy  crisis  as  a  crisis — with  short-term 
measures,  witlsoul  comprehensive  poli- 
cies, and  without  a  clear  assurance  to 
the  American  people  that  their  jobs  and 
families  will  be  safe 

Let  U.S  face  It,  Mr  President,  too  much 
of  the  talk  surrounding  the  energy-  crisis 
Is  that  of  blame  seeking. 

The  Nixon  admlmstratlon  says  It  sent 
an  energy  message  to  Congre-ss  but  that 
Congress  did  not  act.  The  Congress  savs 
that  the  Nixon  administration  had  sill 
the  power  and  authority  It  needed  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  to  begin 
emergency  measures  or  start  compre- 
hensive energy  policy  planning  but  failed 
to  do  so  because  of  bureaucratic  Infight- 
ing and  the  preoccupation  of  the  ad- 
inUil.stratlon  with  other  matters 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  person  without  a 
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job  because  of  the  energ>  shortage  Is 
not  interested  In  political  wrangles  over 
who  is  to  blame.  What  that  person  wants 
to  know  is  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
him  and  his  family.  Where  will  another 
job  be  found?  What  kind  of  assLstance 
can  Government  provide — alter  all,  he 
says,  I've  worked  iiard  and  paid  my 
taxes."  And,  finally,  that  person  wants 
to  know  why  can  not  more  be  expected 
from  his  Government  than  political 
rhetoric. 

That  is  why  we  must  begin  now  to  de- 
velop the  data  and  information  and  the 
programs  to  answer  these  extremely 
difficult  problems  of  job  dislocations,  in- 
creasing Inflation,  and  industrial  closings 
caused  by  the  energ>'  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will  lay 
the  ground  work  for  the  development  of 
policies  and  programs  directed  toward 
alleviating  these  programs.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion with  a  basis  for  rational  program 
initiation.  And.  it  will  tell  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  their  Government 
Ls  thinking  about  them  and  their  im- 
mediate problems,  and  how  they  can  be 
assisted  in  coping  with  the  energy  crisis. 
Mr  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  be  a  contribution  to  the  bill 
and  a  contnbuUon  to  understanding 
what  the  problem  Is. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  once 
again  it  is  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
>  Mr.  BENTSEN ) .  a  profound  student  of 
business  economics,  who  has  put  his  fin- 
ger on  what  I  think  Ls  the  crucial  prob- 
lem facing  us  in  the  energy  crisis.  It 
relates  to  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
cutbacks  which  we  are  already  experi- 
encing In  the  energy  area  as  It  relates  to 
the  production  of  goods  and  services  in 
the  economy. 

It  Is  clear  that  there  have  already  been 
rough  estimates  that  the  gross  nationsd 
product,  at  best,  may  well  remain  a  con- 
stant with  no  increase,  so  that  with  In- 
flation, and  so  forth,  we  would  encounter 
effectively,  a  decline  Therefore,  we 
should  know  what  the  full  Impact  will 
be.  This  is  something  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  should  be  undertak- 
ing at  the  present  time.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  a  burr  imder  their  saddle 
so  that  they  will  move  without  delay.  It 
expresses  the  deep  concern  of  Congress 
as  to  the  urgency  of  getting  some  early 
economic  forecasts  and  projections.  If 
they  are  possible,  as  a  result  of  the  cut- 
bEicks  in  energj-. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  amendment. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  that  have 
thanked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Jackson)  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  shown  In  meeting  this 
crisis  and  moving  forward  with  remedial 
legislation  to  see  that  we  can  help  do 
something  about  It. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  concur  with  ,the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Waishlngton, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  offering  his 
amendment,  which  I  think  is  beneficial 
and  will  assist  us  greatly  in  knowing  ex- 
actly what  path  we  are  traveling. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  support  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  BENTSEN,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  I  appre- 
ciate his  Immense  experience,  back- 
ground, and  understandmg  of  the  energy 
source,  supplies,  and  the  utilization  of 
them  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
resolving  this  problem, 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  acceptance  of 
my  amendment  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr, 
NtraN).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDIICNT    NO.    SBS 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr,  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  692  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  22,  lines  7  tlirough  18.  delete  sub- 
section 204(c)  in  Its  entirety  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  the  President  shall  develop  and  Im- 
plement federally  sponsored  Incentives  for 
the  use  of  public  transportation,  Including 
priority  rationing  of  fuel  for  mass  transit 
systems  for  the  duration  of  the  energy  emer- 
gency". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  replaces  section  204(c)  of 
the  bill  with  new  language.  The  new 
language  would  provide  for  incentives  to. 
but  not  additional  subsidies  for.  mass 
transit.  This  Is  an  Important  amendment 
and  is  designed  to  assist  mass  transit 
without  legislating  new  programs  for 
mass  transit.  The  Interior  Committee 
has  no  business  legislating  about  mass 
transit. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  this  amendment  wiU 
be  accepted  In  the  bipartisan  spirit  in 
which  it  is  Intended. 

The  type  of  a  subsidy  called  for  In  the 
bin  will  not  solve  the  basic  problem, 
which  is  overuse  of  the  automobile.  The 
solution  to  this  problem  requires  local 
and  State  action  affecting  automobile  use 
including  priority  lanes  for  transit, 
other  traffic  regulations  affecting  the 
choice  of  mode,  land  use  controls,  pric- 
ing, and  supply  of  parking  facilities,  and 
the  formulation  of  institutions  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  these  problems  at 
the  local  level.  All  these  are  totally  out- 
side the  purview  of  Federal  responsibility 
and  clearly  require  local  solutions 
tailored  to  local  problems. 

The  availability  of  Federal  funds  for 
operating  subsidies  would  weaken  the  in- 
centives currently  felt  by  local  officials 
and  transit  management  to  improve  their 
opera ti  Mis  and  hold  down  operating 
costs. 

A  Federal  subsidy  for  reduced  fares 
would  constitute  a  windfall  bonanza  for 
cities  with  large  transit  companies  and 
would  benefit  manj'  middle-  and  upper- 
class  suburban  commuters  who  have  no 
need  for,  nor  right  to,  such  a  subsidy.  In 
short,  we  would  be  diluting  scarce  Fed- 
eral funds  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
strengthen  or  expand  mass  transit  and 
which  will  unfairly  benefit  many  of  those 
who  need  It  the  least. 

What  needs  to  be  done  Is  to  intensify 
our  Federal  efforts  to  provide  funds  for 
capital  Investment  in  mass  transit.  This 
Is  a  proper  Federal  role  which  the  Con- 


gress recognized  as  it  passed  the  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973,  which  permits 
State  and  l(x;al  communities  to  use  some 
of  their  highway  program  funds  for  mass 
transit  capital  purposes  such  &s  the  pur- 
chase of  buses. 

I  trust  that  the  floor  managw-  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment.  I 
would  certainly  go  along  with  It  If  it 
were  in  addition  to  the  provisions  in 
subsection  ^c  > .  But  thi^  is  in  lieu  of  the 
direct  Federal  subsidy  that  we  have  pro- 
vided to  bring  about  reduced  fares  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. If  the  Senator  would  offer  his 
amendment  not  in  lieu  of,  but  In  addi- 
tion to,  the  present  pro\islons  of  this  bill 
I  could  go  along  with  It  because  it  is  in 
the  area  where  one  ought  to  encourage 
and  provide  those  incentives  that  the 
Senator  has  referred  to.  But  I  would  not 
want  to  accept  it  In  lieu  of  the  commit- 
tee's approach  to  the  question. 

The  Senator  knows  that  we  worked  out 
the  language  in  the  bill  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  >  Mr.  Randolph  i . 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accept  the  amendment  under 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's position.  I  know  that  at  the  time 
we  discussed  the  amendment  in  commit- 
tee, I  proposed  the  amendment.  There 
was  a  vote  which  was  favorable  to  the 
amendment.  But  I  do  not  feel  we  should 
have  it  as  an  open  ended  program.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  had  a  figure  at  that 
time — I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  a 
figure  at  this  time — as  to  what  the  sub- 
sidy would  be.  Can  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  teU  me  how 
much  this  will  cost  or  give  an  estimate 
of  what  it  will  cost? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  really  do  not  know 
that  anyone  can  give  an  estimate  until 
we  know  how  bad  the  crisis  will  be  This 
will  be  a  matter  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  work  out.  Ttiey  will  be 
able  to  obtain  better  estimates  after  we 
have  passed  this  bill  and  then  give  us 
the  appropriate  amount.  Congress  will 
retain  its  authority. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  this  Is  just  an  emergency  measure; 
that  as  soon  as  a  period  of  1  year  has 
elapsed,  these  proposals  win  be  dropped? 
Mr,  JACKSON.  I  am  speaking  orUy  for 
myself.  This  is  solely  for  the  emergency. 
The  help  in  connection  with  mass  transit 
will  be  tied  to  the  provisions  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  as  included  in  the  act 
that  was  passed  as  a  compromise  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  formula  that  can  be  used  benefi- 
cially to  be  sure  that  we  provide  equad 
treatment  for  all  the  people  who  are 
going  to  be  riding  the  buses,  or  even  as- 
suring Increased  utilization  of  the  buses. 
I  think  an  estimate  has  been  given  that 
it  would  be  very  smail.  as  far  as  fares  are 
concerned.  In  the  overall,  It  could  be  very 
expensive.  With  respect  U.  a  50-cent 
charge,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator has  an  Idea  as  to  whether  the  sub- 
sidy would  be  10  cents  or  what  amount 
would  be  involved. 
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Ls  aoy  rormuia  included  in  this  par- 
lioular  provoaion? 

Mr  JACKSON.  We  have  not  en- 
deavored Vj  apell  out  the  formula.  Thia 
Ls,  again,  a  matter  in  which  we  would 
hope  the  administration  would  come 
forth  with  some  recommended  gxildeJlnes 
when  they  request  the  funds  for  this 
purpose  from  the  Appropnatlons  Com- 
mittee Frankly.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
call  wM-k  out  guidelines  until  we  have 
a  better  Idea  where  we  are  going  to  be  a 
few  weeks  hence. 

Mr  FANNIN.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid 
of  I  do  not  think  we  know  where  we  are 
gomg  as  far  as  this  provision  Is  con- 
cerned, so  I  will  request  a  roUcaU  vote. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ttiis  Is  an  emergency 
bill. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ihe  vote  on  the  Fannin  amend- 
aient  as  it  relates  to  mass  transit  be 
deferred  until  after  1  o'clock,  at  which 
time  a  request  will  be  made  for  the  yeas 
and  'lays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Or  it  may  be  ofTered 
ear her 

kuxmaaarr  no.  (93 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  I  call  up 

amendment  No  693. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assLstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

On  page  37.  line  1.  strike  the  words  "The 
Con-  .   and   delet*   line*   2    through   5. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  the  final  por- 
tion of  section  301.  Its  effect  would  be  to 
remove  the  section  wlUch  gives  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  veto  all  or  part  of  any 
program  or  proposal  the  President  ini- 
tiates under  this  act.  Such  a  power  would 
only  cause  confusion. 

Further,  in  light  of  the  JavlU  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  this  morning. 
Congress  could  veto  the  entire  program 
within  6  months.  Thus,  in  Light  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Javits  amendment,  the 
last  sentence  of  section  301  Ls  not  neces- 
sary. If  It  were  left  in.  it  would  only 
maximize  uncertainty. 

This  is  an  emergency  act,  and  we  must 
grant  the  President  emeurgency  power, 
without  trying  to  look  over  his  shoulder 
and  second-guess  him  on  part  or  all  of 
every  program  he  initiates  under  this  act. 

For  these  reasons.  I  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  adopted.  I  trust  that  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  will  accept  It. 
It  Is  m>-  understanding  that  a  partial 
veto  would  be  unconstitutionaL 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  regret 
that  I  will  have  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  a  need  to  have  some  kind  of 
congressional  oversight  and  overview  of 
this  program.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
take  away  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  reject  the 
proposal  In  a  given  situation  where,  in 
the  Judgment  of  Congress,  the  President 
has  exceeded  the  authority  or,  In  the 
Judgment  of  Congress,  the  President  has 
offered  a  proposal  that  la  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  Congress 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  does  raise 
a  question  that  is  a  tough  one— It  has 
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never  been  resolved — and  that  is  the 
question  of  an  Item  veto  I  think  there 
Is  a  constitutional  question.  We  iiare 
never  resolved  it  I  ain  being  very  candid 
about  it.  I  would  hope  that  that  aspect 
of  It  could  be  resolved  in  conference  But 
I  regret  that  I  will  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  and  I  assume  the  Senator 
wm  want  a  rollcall  vote 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  The  administra- 
tion desires  this  amendment.  I  would  ap- 
preciate a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  amendment  No  693  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  direct- 
ed against  the  so-called  congressional 
item  veto  contahied  In  section  301  of 
thabill. 

Section  301  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  301.  CowoausfijowAi,  Appkoval. — With- 
in 2  weeks  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  wUI  submit  to  Congress 
his  proposals  for  the  emergency  contingency 
programs  provided  for  in  title  n  of  this  Act, 
and  propoeals  for  Implementing  such  pro- 
grams. The  Congress  may.  within  fifteen  days 
of  such  submission,  nve  of  which  must  have 
been  In  leglalaUve  session,  by  concurrent  ree- 
olutlon  speclflcaUy  disapprove  all  or  port  of 
the  pnjgr&m  or  proposal. 

This  provision,  to  the  extent  that  It 
provides  for  an  Item  veto  of  provisions  of 
the  Presidents  emergency  proposals, 
raises  a  serious  Issue  involving  the  Con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers. Furthermore,  it  could  effectively  im- 
pede the  effectuation  of  urgent  emer- 
gency actions,  under  this  and  other  leg- 
islation, to  cope  with  the  energy  crisis 
that  this  leglsIaUon  Is  designed  to  ameli- 
orate. 

Section  301  reqiUres  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  emergency  con- 
tingency proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
energj-  crisis  within  2  weeks  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  act. 

This  Is  an  unreallstically  short  time  for 
such  a  complex  undertaking.  Further- 
more, the  concept  of  a  single  set  of  con- 
tingency proposals  to  deal  with  energy 
crisis  is  even  more  unrealistic.  Demand 
and  supply  condlUons  change.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Arab  Nations  have  relented,  at 
least  temporarily,  on  shipments  of  pe- 
troleum to  Europe.  They  could  continue 
that  policy  Lndeflnltely  or  cut-off  supplies 
overnight.  They  could  relent,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  on  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  Weather  could  be  mild  or  It  could 
be  severe.  Consequently,  any  conthigency 
plans  must  be  flexible.  If  the  Congress 
were  to  approve  a  set  of  contingency  pro- 
posals as  prescribed  by  section  301.  flexi- 
bility, In  all  likelihood,  would  be  lost 
since  changes  In  those  plans  would  almost 
assuredly  be  subject  to  congressional  re- 
view. Changes  In  those  plans,  based  upon 
sensitive  secret  negotiations  with  for- 
eign nations,  would  be  effectively  pre- 
cluded If  the  Congress  had  to  approve 
each  such  change  and  the  reasons  for  the 
changes  had  to  be  spread  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Congress. 

Therefore.  It  Ls  urged  that  section  301 
be  omitted  from  this  legislation.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  Is.  and  has  been,  develop- 
ing contingency  plans  to  deal  with  the 
situation  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The 
Congress  will,  of  necessity,  be  kept  fully 
informed  of  those  plane 


Clearly  the  function  of  preparing  the 
eciergency  contingency  proposals  under 
section  301  is.  by  the  terms  of  that  sec- 
tion, an  E.\ecutlve  function.  Under  the 
.separation  of  powers  concept  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress  cannot  partici- 
pate in  the  performance  of  Executive 
functions  Yet  that  Ls  precisely  what  it 
wouJd  be  domK  if  It  could  disapprove  a 
part  of  the  President  s  contingency  prcH 
poeals  and  allow  others  to  t)ecome  effec- 
tive. Those  disapproval  provLslons  can- 
not be  considered  to  be  an  exercise  of 
legislative  powers  of  the  Congress  because 
It  would  permit  the  Congress,  in  effect, 
to  enact  a  part  of  the  Presidents  pro- 
posals without  affording  him  any  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  or  veto  the  truncated 
package 

The  proposed  amendment  should  be 
approved. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  Fannin 
amendment.  No.  693.  go  over  until  after 
1  o'clock,  at  which  time  It  will  be  In  order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Fannin  amendment 

Mr  FANNIN  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

A^UfTDKINT    MO.    STi 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr  President.  I  caU  up 
amendment  No  671 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN  .Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corLsent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  strike  all  of  lines  5  through 
24.  wad  on  page  21,  strike  all  of  lines  1 
through  6.  and  ineert  in  lieu  thereof 

(b)(1)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, with  respect  to  carriers  subject  to 
regulation  under  parts  I.  U.  and  in  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  the  Civil  .Aero- 
nautics Board  with  respect  to  air  carriers 
engaged  in  inierstate.  overseas,  and  foreign 
air  transportation,  and  the  Federal  MantUne 
Commlwslnn.  with  respect  to  carriers  subject 
to  Its  JurledlcUon  for  the  duration  of  the 
energy  emergency,  in  addlUon  to  their  ex- 
isting powers,  shall  have  the  authority  on 
their  own  motion  or  by  motion  of  any  In- 
terested party,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  any  other 
Interested  Federal  agencies,  to  review  and 
make  reasonable  and  necessary-  adjtistmenta 
:o  the  operaUng  authority  of  carriers  within 
their  reepecuve  Jurisdictions  In  order  to  con- 
serve fuel  while  providing  for  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  This  authority 
Includes  but  Is  not  limited  to  adjusting  the 
level  of  operations,  altertng  points  served, 
shortening  dlstance«  traveled,  and  reviewing 
or  adjusung  rates  accordlnglv  Actions  taken 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may  be  taken, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
after  hearUigs  in  accordance  with  section 
563  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  C^ode. 
Any  person  adversely  affected  by  an  action 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  Judicial  review  of  such 
action  In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title 
5  of  the  Unlt^  SUtee  Code 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  all  this 
amendment  does  Is  require  that  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  this  bill  by  the  ICC, 
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the  CAB.  and  the  FMC  be  coordinated 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
During  thLs  energy  emergency,  such  con- 
sultation and  coordination  are  entirely 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
iunong  transportation  agencies  in  their 
trying  to  implement  this  act.  Thus.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  we 
worked  this  out  with  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  previously,  and  the  language 
containet*  In  thLs  section  was  agreeable 
to  the  Commerce  Committee  They  have 
jurisdiction  in  tlils  area  I  feel  obliged 
to  oppose  the  amendment  This  Is  a 
jurisdictional  problem,  basically.  I  there- 
fore abide  by  the  understanding  we 
had  with  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration is  anxious  to  have  this 
amendment,  since  they  feel  that  it  Is 
essential  that  these  various  agencies  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

I  ask  the  dLstingulshed  Senator  from 
Washington  that  we  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  amendment  and  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  ordered  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Fannin 
amendment  No,  671  go  over  until  after 
the  hour  of  1  p.ra  ,  at  which  time  it  will 
be  In  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PliESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator had  five  amendments 

Mr  FANNIN  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  able  to  submit  this  amendment. 
I  think  the  Senator  understands 

Mr   JACKSON   Yes 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

XTTLB  V— BSTABLISHMENT  OP  ENERGY 
POLICY  OFFICE 

OnCANIZATION 

Sec.  601.  (ai  The  office  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  created  under  Executive 
Order  No.  1173fl,  dated  June  39.  1973,  and 
known  as  the  Energy  Policy  Office  (herein- 
after In  this  Title  referred  to  as  the  "Office") 
Is  hereby  continued 

(bi  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor of  Energy  Policy  (hereinafter  In  this  Title 
referred  to  as  the  "Director"  I.  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)(li  The  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Office  shall  be  vested   In  the  Director. 

(3)  The  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
delegate  such  of  bis  functions  as  he  deems 
appropriate 

(3)  The  Director  shaJ!  exercise  all  execu- 
tive and  administrative  functions  of  the  Of- 
Hoe. 


(d  i  There  shall  be  in  the  Offloe  two  Deputy 
Directors  each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Directors 
shall  pterform  such  functions  and  duties  and 
exercise  such  powers  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe. 

(e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  General 
Counsel,  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
General  Counsel  shall  be  the  chief  legal  offi- 
cer of  the  Office,  and  shall  perform  such 
functions  and  duties  ae  the  Director  may 
prescribe. 

if)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  not  to 
exceed  five  Associate  Directors,  and  not  to 
exceed  five  Assistant  Directors,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  The  as- 
sociate Directors  and  the  Assistant  Directors 
shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe. 

(g)  The  Director  shall  deelgnate  the  order 
m  which  Deputy  Dlrec  xjrs  and  other  offi- 
cials shall  act  for  and  pe?^orm  the  functions 
of  the  Director  during  his  absence  and  dls- 
abUlty  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  his 
Office. 

ruNcnoNB  or  omcs 

.Sec  602  (a)  Under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Director  shall  be  the  chief 
policy  c^cer  of  the  Executive  Branch  with 
respect  to  energy  matters,  and  shall  be  the 
President's  principal  adviser  concerning 
those  matters. 

ibi  The  functions  of  the  Director  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  identify  major  problems,  present  and 
prospective.  In  the  energy  area; 

(2)  review  In  consultation  with  dep€u^- 
ments.  agencies  and  outside  groups  policy 
alternatives  with  re8i>ect  to  energy  matters; 

(3)  assure  that  Executive  departments 
and  agencies  develop  short  and  long-range 
plans  and  programs  to  provide 

(I)    adequate  and  dependable  supplies  erf, 
(U)    prudent  use  and  conservation  of.  and 
(111)    fair  and  equitable  allocation  of,  na- 
tional energy  resources: 

(4)  assure  monitoring  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  approved  energy  policies,  plans  and 
programs: 

(8  I  Identify  the  need  for  energy  statistics 
and  data  and  assure  that  this  Information 
is  being  collected  and  analyzed  as  the  basis 
for  policy  decisions,  and, 

(6)  facilitate  the  coordination  of  energy 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
provide  leadership  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  others  Involved  in  energy  activi- 
ties. 

ADMINISTSATIOIf 

Ssc.  503.  T^e  Director  la  authorized.  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Title, 
to: 

(a)  Without  regard  to  clvU  service  and 
classification  laws  appoint,  employ,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees, including  attorneys,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him 
and  prescribe  their  authority  and  duties:  ex- 
cept that  such  officers  and  employees  shall  be 
compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under  section  6332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(b)  employ  experts,  expert  witnesses,  and 
consultants  In  accordance  trlth  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  compen- 
sate such  persons  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  so  employed  i  in- 
cluding travel  tunet  and  pay  such  persons 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence at  rates  authorised  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
In  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently: 

(c)  appoint  advisory  committees  composed 
of  such  private  citizens  or  officials  of  Pedsral. 


State,  and  local  governments  as  he  deems 
desirable  to  advise  him,  and  compensate  such 
persons  other  than  those  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  dally  rate  prescribed  for  G8-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  State* 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties  (Includ- 
ing travel  time)  as  members  of  a  committee 
and  pay  such  persons  travei  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently: 

(d)  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  vested  in  him  and  delegate  au- 
thority for  the  performance  of  any  such 
function  to  any  officer  or  employee  under  his 
direction  and  sup)ervlslon; 

(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal, 
State,  regional,  local,  and  private  agencies 
and  instrumentalities,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement therefor,  and  transfer  funds  made 
available  under  this  Title  to  Federal,  State, 
regional,  local,  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities as  reimbursement  for  utili- 
zation of  such  services,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties; 

(f)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  except  where  such  services  involve 
administrative  proceedings,  investigations,  or 
enforcement  powers  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Reviaed 
Statutes; 

(g)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed.  The  provisions  of  section 
709  of  title  18,  United  States  Gods,  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  use  of  the  seal,  after  its  adoption 
and  publication  In  the  Federal  Register,  ex- 
cept as  authorized  under  rules  or  regTila- 
tlons  issued  by  the  Director: 

(h)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  donations 
of  services,  money  or  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible  ezospt  that 
the  acceptance  of  donations  of  services  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (f) 
of  this  section; 

il)  subject  to  appropriation  Acts  enter 
Into  and  perform  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  transactions  wltb 
any  public  agency  or  Instrumentality  or  wlUi 
any  person,  firm,  association,  corporatlcm,  or 
institution:  and 

(J)  perform  such  other  administrative  ac- 
tivities as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effective 
fulfillment  of  his  duties  and  functions. 

COMJPKWaATlON 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragra^jh: 

"(22)    Director  of  Energy  Policy" 

(b)  Section  5314  of  title  5  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  psiragraph  : 

"(62)  Deputy  Directors,  Energy  Policy  Of- 
fice (2) ," 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs 

"iW)  Associate  Directors,  Energy  Policy 
Office  (5)." 

"(100)  General  Counsel,  Energy  Policy  Of- 
fice." 

(d»  Section  6316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(132)  Assistant  Directors.  Energy  Policy 
Office  (6)  " 

APPROPSIATIONS 

Sec.  505.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  (^>propnated  such  stims  as  may  be  necss- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  create  &i\  Energy  PoUcy 
Office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  read  a 
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letter  that  was  sent  to  the  chairman. 
Senator  Jackson  with  a  copy  to  me: 

Novxscm  19.  1973. 

Dkax  SsMAToa  Jackson  :  Encloaad  for  your 
con3l(l«ratlon  aa  %a  amendment  to  S  2589  ia 
a  prcposai  for  eetabltsbment  oT  the  Knergy 
Policy  Office  In  tbe  Executive  Offlc«  of  the 
President  on  a  statutory  basla. 

As  you  know,  the  Energy  Policy  Office  was 
created  by  Executive  Order  last  June.  Sub- 
sequent aggravation  of  the  Nation's  energy 
problems  and  the  rapid  growth  In  the  work- 
load associated  with  the  planning,  formula- 
tion, and  coordination  of  energy  policy  and 
Its  Implementation  require  a  more  perma- 
nent, statutory  baslA  upon  which  the  Of- 
flce  could  expand  Its  staff  commensxirate 
with  the  workload  and  develop  Its  own 
budget  requests  within  the  Executive  Office 
for  appropriate  Presidential  and  Congree- 
slonal  review  and  action. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  proposed  amendment  to  S. 
2589  U  consistent  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Lovr, 
AsaUtant  to  the  Prtaident. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  with  a  copy  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Senator's  thoughts  on 
the  matter. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
learned  of  the  letter  when  I  received. 
first,  a  call  from  Oovemor  Love,  and  the 
letter  arrived  a  few  moments  ago.  As  the 
Senator  mentioned,  the  matter  was  not 
brought  to  our  attention  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings. 

The  amendment  is  rather  lengthy  and 
I  would  respectfully  request  that  the 
amendment  be  deferred  so  that  we  can 
have  a  hearing  as  soon  after  Thanks- 
giving as  possible  to  pass  on  the  specific 
legislative  request.  I  would  point  out 
that  we  do  have  a  number  of  urgent 
energy  bills,  the  $20  million  research  and 
development  program,  and  one  or  two 
other  measures.  Then,  we  will  get  right 
to  this  matter.  This  Is  an  urgent  matter 
and  I  would  not  hesitate  If  we  had  had 
some  hearings  or  previous  notice,  but 
the  matter  Is  complicated. 

The  amendment  runs  many  pages  and 
it  would  necessitate  some  detailed  ex- 
planation. I  would,  therefore,  respect- 
fully request  that  the  matter  be  deferred, 
with  the  understanding  I  Just  mentioned. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  the  distinguished  Senator,  the 
manager  of  the  bill  I  agree  with  him 
that  we  did  not  receive  this  in  time  for 
full  consideration.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  fair  proposal;  that  we  will 
have  early  hearings  on  the  amendment. 
With  the  workload  we  have  before  us  I 
feel  it  should  have  priority  and  I  trust  he 
will  make  everj-  endeavor  to  see  that  we 
get  early  consideration. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  certainly  will,  and  I 
will  coordinate  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  The  Senator  knows  the 
problem  in  connection  with  the  heavy 
legislative  schedule  we  have  in  our  com- 
mittee, which  is  the  heaviest.  I  believe, 
of  any  committee  In  the  Senate.  But  we 
will  not  waste  any  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  appreciate  the  manner 
in  which  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
willing  to  go  forward  on  this  very  im- 
portant matter  With  that  understand- 
ing. I  withdraw  the  amendment. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Under  the  previous  order,  following 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin  i.  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  consideration  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Jackson  i.  amendment 
No.  68.  on  which  there  shall  be  40  min- 
utes of  debate 

The  Skmendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dLspensed  with. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  th?  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RjEcoBD. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RKcoao.  is  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  section  101  (h)  after  line  3,  at 
page  14.  as  follows: 

"<h)  the  protection  and  fostering  of 
competition  and  the  prevention  of  anti- 
competitive practices  and  effects  are  vital 
during  the  energy  emergency," 

Add  a  new  section  lOa(b)  after  line  6.  at 
page  15.  as  follows: 

"(h)  insure  against  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices and  effects  and  preserve,  enhance,  and 
facilitate  competition  in  the  development, 
production,  transportation,  distribution, 
and  marketing  of  energy  resouroes." 

Add  a  new  section  313  after  line  8,  at  page 
33.  as  follows:  and  redesignate  the  remaining 
sections: 

"Sxc  312.  ANTrransT  Provisions. —  (a)  Ex- 
cept as  specLflcally  provided  In  subsections 
( f )  and  ( k ) ,  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  subject 
to  this  Act  any  Immunity  from  civil  or  crim- 
inal liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(b)  A«  used  In  this  section,  the  term  anti- 
trust lawa'  Includee — 

"(l)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies',  approved  July  3. 
laeo  ( 16  U.S.C.  l  et  seq  i ; 

"(2)  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  supple- 
meat  existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee'.  approved  October  15,  1014  (15  UJ3.C. 
13  et  seq.) ; 

"(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commisalon  Act  (16 
U3.C  41  et  seq); 

"(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  August  27,  1894  (16  VB.C. 
8  and  9 ) ,  and 

"(5)  the  Act  of  June  19.  1930,  chapter  692 
(16  vac.  13,  13a.  13b,  and  31a). 

"(c)  The  President  shall  develop  plana  of 
action  and  may  authorize  voluntary  agree- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act  and  which  encoure^e 
and  facilitate  cooperation  and  voluntary 
agreements  between  ( 1 )  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  (2)  appropriate  segments  of  the 
petrcHeum  Industry  and  Interested  and  con- 
cerned labor,  consumer,  and  other  essential 
groups.  These  groups  of  action  and  voluntary 
agreements  may  be  regional  in  nature  or  may 
address  functional  aspects  of  the  Nations 
petroleum  system. 

"(d)(1)  To  achieve  the  purposes  at  this 
Act  the  President  may,  in  addition  to  the 
National  Energy  Advisory  Ck>nunltt«e  estab- 
lished by  section  308  of  this  Act,  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  Interagency  committees 
and  such  additional  advisory  committees  as 
he  determines  are  neceaaary.  Any  such  advi*- 
ory  commltteee  ahall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
aoc  or  1973  (5  UjS.O.  app.  I)  and  shall  in  all 
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be  chaired  by  a  regular  full-time  Fed- 
eral employee. 

"(2)  An  appropriate  repreeentatlve  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  In  attendance 
at  aU  meetings  of  any  advisory  committee  or 
any  interagency  committee  established  p\ir- 
suani  to  this  Act.  The  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  ad- 
vance notice  of  any  meeting  and  mny  have  an 
official  representative  attend  and  participate 
In  any  such  meeting. 

"(3)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  all  advisory  committee 
meetings  and,  subject  to  existing  law  con- 
cerning national  security  and  proprietary  In- 
formation, shall  be  taken  and  deposited,  to- 
gether with  any  agreement  resulting  there- 
from, with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  where  It  aiiall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection 

■•(e)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (1)  shall  participate  In 
the  preparation  of  any  plana  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement  and  may  propose  any 
alternative  which  would  avoid  or  overcome, 
to  the  greatest  extent  practical,  any  anti- 
competitive effects  while  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  and  (2)  shall  have  the  right 
to  review,  amend,  modify,  disapprove,  or 
prospectively  revoke  any  plan  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement  at  any  time  if  they 
determine  such  plan  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreement  Is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  or  not  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Whenever  It  Is  necessary.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  for  owners, 
directors,  officers,  agents,  employees,  or  rep- 
resentatives of  two  or  more  persons  eui^aged 
In  the  business  of  producing,  transporting, 
refining,  marketing,  or  distributing  crude  oil 
or  any  petroleum  product  to  meet,  confer,  or 
communicate  in  such  a  fas.^ion  and  tii  such 
ends  that  might  otherwise  be  construed  to 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
such  persons  may  do  so  and  have  the  benefit 
of  the  defense  provided  for  In  subsection  (ki 
If  such  meeting,  conference,  communication, 
or  course  of  action  Is  conducted  In  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  aind 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act. 

"(g)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  may  exempt 
types  or  classes  of  meetlngrs,  conferences,  or 
communlcAtlons  from  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (d)  (1)  and  (3)  where  such 
meetings,  conferences,  or  communl(»tiona  are 
ministerial  In  nature  and  are  for  the  sole 
purpoee  of  carrying  out  and  implementing  a 
plan  of  action  or  a  voluntary  agreement 
which  has  been  prepared  and  approved  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  meetings,  conferences,  or  com- 
munications exempted  from  the  requirements 
of  subsections  (d)  (1)  and  (3i  shall  be  un- 
dertaken In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated to  Implement  this  section.  These 
regulations  shall  provide  that  a  log  or  mem- 
orandum of  record  of  any  meeting,  confer- 
ence, or  communication  covered  by  this  sub- 
section (g)(1)  shall  be  prepared  and  filed 
with  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  In 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission 

"(h)  The  President  la  authorized  to  dele- 
gate the  authority  provided  for  in  section 
313(c)  and  (did)  to  a  Federal  officer  ap- 
pointed with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  The  President  shall  issue  regulations 
governing  the  operation  and  Implementation 
of  this  section  3l2ic)  and  idi 

"(I)  No  provision  of  this  section  la  In- 
tended to  supersede,  amend,  repeal,  or  mod- 
ify any  provision  of  the  Defense  Prcxluctlon 
Act  of  1960,  aa  amended,  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  706  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  shall  not 
apply  to  any  action  taken  to  Implement  the 
authority  contained  In  this  Act  or  the  au- 
thority contained  In  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  (Conf.  Rept.  No. 
93-838,  November  10,  1973). 
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•■(J)  This  8ectl(jn  313  shall  apply  to  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1978 
(Conf.  Rept  No  93~«28.  November  10,  19731 
notwlt.h»tandlng  any  inoonsLstent  provisions 
of  section  Oi  c)  of  that  Act 

"(k)  There  shall  be  avaUable  as  a  defense 
to  any  clvU  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
the  antitrust  laws  arising  from  any  course  of 
action  or  from  any  meeting,  conference,  or 
communication  or  agreement  held  or  made 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
■ectlon  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
a  plan  of  action,  voluntary  agreement,  or 
otherwise  undertaken  solely  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  this  section. 

"(1)  No  provision  of  this  Act  ahall  be 
construed  aa  granting  immunity  for.  nor  as 
limiting  or  Ui  any  way  efTectlag  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts 
or  practices  which  occurred:  (1)  prior  to 
ttie  enactment  of  this  Act;  (3)  outside  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  this  Act  and  this  sec- 
tion, or  (3)  subsequent  to  Its  erplratlon  or 
repeal . 

■■(m)(l)  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  lYade  Commission  are  charged  with 
responsibility  for  monitoring  the  Implemen- 
tation of  any  plan  of  action,  voluntary  agree- 
ment, regulation  or  order  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  312  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  purposes  of  section  101(b)  and 
102(h)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  In  furtherance  of  this  responsibility, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  promulgate  Joint  regula- 
tions concerning  the  maintenance  of  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  documents,  minutes, 
traiiscrlpts.  and  other  records  related  to  Im- 
plementation of  any  plan  of  action,  volun- 
tary agreement,  regulation,  or  order  approved 
under  this  Act. 

"(3)  Persons  Implementing  any  program, 
plan  of  action,  voluntary  agreement,  regu- 
lation, or  order  approved  under  this  Act 
will  maintain  those  records  required  by  Joint 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (1)  above,  and  they  ahall  be  avaU- 
able for  Inspection  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  rea- 
sonable  times  and   upon   reasonable   notice. 

"(n)  The  exercise  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided In  section  204(b)(1)  shall  net  have 
as  a  principal  purpose  or  effect  the  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition  among  car- 
riers affected.  Actions  taken  pursuant  to 
that  subsection  shall  be  taken  only  after  pro- 
Tdlng  an  opportunity  for  participation  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to 
be  charged  to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assl.>!tant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  despite  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  previously  en- 
tered into,  that  an  amendment  to  be 
oCfered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole  >  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 


The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  between  lines  19  and  20,  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"Skc  209.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  hereby 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  review 
of  export  policies  for  petroleum  and  other 
energy  sources  to  determine  the  coiisistency 
or  lack  thereof  of  the  Nation's  energy  trade 
policy  with  domestic  fuel  consenatlon  ef- 
forts. Such  report  shall  be  BUbmltted  to  Con- 
gress within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act" 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  great  con- 
cern has  recently  been  expressed  over 
America's  full  exports  policies.  Figures 
have  been  cited  to  show  that  even  in 
this  crtlcal  period  of  fuel  shortages  fuels 
are  t)eing  sent  outside  the  country. 

On  Friday  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  grant  the  President  au- 
thority to  limit  fuel  exports. 

As  the  McIntvTe  amendment  was  de- 
bated, and  as  discussion  of  whether  ex- 
ports are  actually  helping  or  hurting  us 
I  have  been  struck  by  the  scarcity  of 
solid  information  and  lack  of  real  facts 
on  this  question.  We  have  some  general 
figures  about  petroleum  exports  and  im- 
ports, but  there  is  little  specific  infor- 
mation on  which  Congress  can  base  a 
judgment  about  these  matters. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  ordering  the  Secretarj'  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  a  comprehensive  report 
to  Congress  on  our  fuel  export  policies 
to  determine  whether  our  energy  trade 
policy  is  in  step  with  our  domestic  fuel 
conservation  efforts. 

The  study  should  include  an  analysis 
of  the  current  trade  agreement;?  involv- 
ing the  exporting  and  importing  of  fuels 
to  see  what  might  be  done  to  adjust  the 
trade  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the 
energy  needs  of  the  country  are  better 
served.  New  import  sources  and  poten- 
tials should  be  investigated  and  identi- 
fied. The  distillation  of  crude  oil  into 
those  products  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  domestic  need  should  be  exam- 
ined. For  example,  the  major  petroleum 
products  exported  from  tiois  country  are 
petroleum  coke,  greases,  and  lubricants. 
If  proper  incentives  were  available,  pos- 
sibly the  distilling  proce.ss  would  be  ad- 
justed to  produce  more  of  the  low-grade 
heating  fuels  which  are  so  much  in  do- 
mestic demand  and  less  of  the  products 
which  are  utilized  for  export. 

I  agree  with  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  Friday  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hcmipshire  to  provide 
the  President  with  authority  to  control 
fuel  and  other  petroleum  exports.  I  feel 
that,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  indicated,  Increased  do- 
mestic fuels  supplies  might  not  be  at- 
tained by  a  strict  embargo  at  this  time. 


By  stopping  the  export  of  fuels  we  would 
retain  all  of  our  present  domestic  sup- 
plies, but  the  important  question  that 
must  be  asked  at  thL<:  time  is  what  effect 
would  a  freeze  on  export  have  on  our  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  amount  of  im- 
ported fuels  that  will  be  available.  In 
other  words,  would  a  halt  of  fuel  ex- 
ports mean  a  decrease  in  fuel  imports 
and  an  overall  decrease  in  net  supplies? 
I  am  not  sas^ng  that  this  would  happen, 
but  It  might,  and  I  feel  caution  should 
prevail  while  we  are  attempting  to  carve 
out  a  policy  that  will  protect  domestic 
supplies  and  at  the  same  time  insure 
that  our  overall  supplies  from  both  do- 
mestic and  imported  sources  are  not  in- 
advertently restricted. 

The  international  market  is  too  com- 
plex and  we  are  too  dependent  on  foreign 
fuel  sources  to  take  drastic  and  unin- 
formed action.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  stand  idly  by  and  let  fuels  we  so 
desperately  need  here  at  home  be  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries  If  such  ex- 
ports are  harmful  to  our  overall  energy 
posture. 

This  amendment  would  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  with  much 
needed  information  about  a  critical  area 
of  concern  to  us  all.  And  this  informa- 
tion can  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  spe- 
cific legislative  measures  which  might 
be  required  to  assure,  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible extent,  that  .Americans  are  not  de- 
prived of  necessary  fuels  because  of  un- 
wise export  policies  and  loopholes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  It  does  provide  for  a  study  on 
our  export  policy  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. I  think  the  simendment  is  accept- 
able to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 
This  is  an  area  that  does  require  care- 
ful study.  There  has  been  little  study 
on  the  question  of  exports  heretofore 
when  we  have  been  focusing  our  atten- 
tion on  oil  imports. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  offering  the  amendment,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  thmk  it  helps 
clarify  exactly  the  situation  that  exists. 
It  is  a  g(X)d  amendment,  and  I  support  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr,  JACKSON.  I  believe  the  pending 
amendment  is  the  antitrust  amendment. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
pending  amendment  is  amendment  No, 
685. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  call  up  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  Amend- 
ment No.  685  is  the  pending  business.  It 
has  been  reported. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  dealing 
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with  the  shortages  facing  the  Nation  will 
require  the  effective  implementation  of 
both  S.  1570.  the  Mandatory  Fuel  Al- 
location Act  which  the  Congress  adopted 
last  week,  and  S.  258S,  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1973.  Imple- 
mentation of  these  measures  will  re- 
quire the  full  support  and  cooperation  at 
all  segments  of  the  petroleum  Industry. 

Representatives  of  the  companies 
which  comprise  this  mdustry  will  have 
to  meet  with  Federal  officials  and  be  kept 
currently  informed  of  natlorml  priorities 
and  plans  for  dealing  with  regional. 
State  and  local  shortages.  In  many  cases. 
the  companies — under  direct  Federal  su- 
pervision—will have  to  implement  the 
national  decisions  concerning  alloca- 
tions to  end  users  and  In  the  movement 
of  crude  oil  and  refined  products  from 
areas  of  surplus  to  areas  of  need. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  companj-  repre- 
sentatives to  meet,  communicate,  and. 
in  some  cases,  to  undertake  joint  courses 
of  action  if  the  purpos«s  of  this  Act  and 
the  Mandatory  Allocation  Act  are  to  be 
achieved  Obviously,  these  meetings,  con- 
ferences and  joint  causes  of  action 
could  constitute  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

To  the  extent  that  this  is  the  case.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  companies  will  be 
very  reluctant  to  fully  cooperate,  because 
by  doing  so  they  may  be  subject  to  civil 
and  criminal  actions  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  In  connec- 
tion with  S  1570,  the  Mandatory  Allo- 
cation Act,  the  Congress  adopted  sec- 
tion 6'c>,  which  provided  the  companies 
with  a  very  limited  "defense"  to  such  ac- 
tions so  long  as  any  such  meetings  of 
joint  courses  of  action  were  required  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  that  act.  were 
monitored  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
undertaken  at  the  express  request  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  8.  2589,  the  committee  recognized  that 
legitimate  corporate  concern  about  anti- 
trust problems  could  be  a  constraint  td 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  emergency 
legislation. 

E)urlng  markup,  an  amendment  to  deal 
with  this  problem  was  rejected  by  the 
committee  because  it  did  not  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards.  The  amendment  re- 
jected by  the  committee  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  305.  If  the  President  makee  a  Ondlng 
that  voluntary  agrreemen ts  or  programa  which 
Involve  Joint  government-Industry  coordina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  conaervatlon,  alloca- 
tion, or  distribution  of  energy  supplies  are 
necessary  In  order  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest by  contributing  either  to  national  de- 
fense or  to  public  health,  safety,  or  wel- 
fare, the  provisions  of  section  708  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  19S0  (50  App  U.3.C. 
21581  shall  apply,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  which  may  otherwise  relate 
to  the  formulation  and  Implementation  of 
such  voluntary  agreements  or  progruoa. 

The  administration  proposed  a  some- 
what more  limited  amendment  which 
was  discussed  but  not  adopted  The 
amendment  reads  as  follows : 

S«c.  —  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Section  203  (a)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  and 
the  (8.  15701,  the  President  or  his  designee. 
mav  exercise  the  authority,  relating  to  volun- 
tary   agreeuents.    conferred    upon    him    by 


Section  708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1960,  as  amended,  subject  to  the  terms, 
procedures,  and  limitations  speclHed  In  that 
se-;tlon.  Acu  or  omissions  to  act  which  occur 
pursuant  to  voluntary  agreements  approved 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  enjoy  anti- 
trust immunity  as  provided  in  Section  708 

The  committee  ordered  S.  2589  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  Senate  with  the  un- 
derstandmg  that  committee  staff  would 
meet  with  administration  representatives 
and  representatives  of  other  committees 
to  develop  an  agreed-upon  amendment 
that  all  parties  could  support.  A  number 
of  meetings  were  held  on  this  subject, 
and  an  amendment  was  agreed  upon.  I 
introduced  this  amendment  on  Friday. 
It  is  the  amendment  pending  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides. I  believe,  an  excellent  resolution  of 
this  problem.  It  protects  the  public  In- 
terest in  the  integrity  of  the  antitrust 
laws  and,  at  the  same  time,  provides  a 
limited  defense  to  actions  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  where  the  person  or  company 
is  acting  solely  in  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral directives  designed  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  amendments 
No  685  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMKNDtiEirr  No.  686 

Add  a  new  section  101  (h)  after  line  2.  at 
page  14.  as  foUows: 

"(h;  the  protection  and  fostering  of  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  anticompeti- 
tive practice*  and  eSects  are  vital  during  the 
energy  emergency." 

Add  a  new  section  103(h;  after  line  6.  at 
page  15,  as  foUows: 

•'(h)  Insure  against  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices and  eCTects  and  preserve,  enhance,  and 
facuitate  competition  in  the  development, 
production,  transportation,  distribution,  and 
m&rtetlng  of  energy  resources." 

Add  a  new  section  312  after  line  8,  at  page 
33,  as  follows,  and  redesignate  the  remaining 
sections: 

'S«c.  312.  ANTrrausT  Piovisions. — (a)  Kx- 
cept  as  specifically  provided  In  subsections 
(f)  and  (k),  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  subject  to 
this  Act  any  Immunity  from  civil  or  criminal 
liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

•(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
•antitrust  laws^  Includes — 

"(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies^,  approved  July  a 
1890  (15  tr.SC.  letseq.): 

■■(2)  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
pc«e«.'  approved  October  15.  1914  (16  U.a.C. 
12  et  seg.) : 

"(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  vac  41  et  seq.); 

"(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entlUed 
*An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Oovemment.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, approved  Augrist  27,  1894  (16  VB.O. 
8  and  9):   and 

"(8)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1938,  chapter  692 
(16  use    13.  13a,  13b,  and  aia) 

"(c)  The  President  shall  develop  plans  of 
action  and  may  authorize  voluntary  agree- 
nxenta  which  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
ptirpoMS  of  this  Act  and  which  encourage 
and  facUttate  oooperatlon  and  voluntary 
agreemenu  between  1 1  i  the  Federal  Oovem- 
naent.  and    ci)    appropriate  segments  of  the 


petroletun  Industry  and  Interested  ana  con- 
i^rned  labor,  consumer,  and  other  essential 
groups  Theae  plans  of  action  and  voluntary 
agreements  may  be  regional  in  nature  or  may 
address  functional  aspects  of  the  Nation "« 
petroleum  system. 

"(d)  (1)  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  President  may.  In  addition  to  the 
National  Energy  Advisory  Committee  estab- 
lished by  section  308  of  this  Act.  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  Interagency  committees 
and  such  additional  advisory  committees  as 
he  determines  are  necessary.  Any  such  ad- 
visory- committees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  of  1972  (6  VBC  app.  I)  and  shall  In  all 
cases  be  chaired  by  a  regular  full-time  FW- 
eral  employee. 

'•(2  I  An  appropriate  representative  of  the 
Federal  Ooverament  shall  be  In  attendance 
at  all  meeUngs  of  any  advisory  committee 
or  any  Interagency  oonunlttee  estaJbllshed 
pursuant  to  thU  Act  The  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have 
advance  notice  of  any  meeting  and  mav  have 
an  offlclal  re|>r8Mntattve  attend  and  partici- 
pate In  any  such  meeting 

"(3)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  all  advisory  commit- 
tee meetings  aad,  subject  to  existing  law 
concerning  national  security  and  proprietary 
Information,  shall  be  taken  and  depr«it«d. 
together  with  any  agreement  resulting  there- 
from, with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  where  It  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection 

"(e)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (li  shall  participate  In 
the  preparation  of  any  plans  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement  and  may  propoae  any 
alternative  which  wo'ild  avoid  or  overcome. 
to  the  greatest  extent  practical,  any  anti- 
competitive effects  whUe  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  (2)  shall  have  the 
right  to  review,  amend,  modify,  disapprove, 
or  prospectively  revoke  any  plan  of  action 
or  voluntary  agreement  at  any  time  If  they 
determine  such  plan  of  action  or  vohmtary 
agreement  is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  tlito 
section,  or  not  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  thte  Act. 

'(f)  Whenever  it  is  necessary.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  for  owners, 
directors,  officers,  agents,  employees,  or  rep- 
resentatives of  two  or  more  persons  engaged 
m  the  business  of  producing,  transporting, 
refining,  marketing,  or  distributing  crude 
oU  or  any  petroleum  product  to  meet,  confer, 
or  communicate  in  such  a  fashion  and  to 
such  ends  that  might  otherwise  t)e  construed 
to  constitute  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  such  persons  may  do  so  and  have  the 
benefit  of  the  defense  provided  for  In  sub- 
section (k)  If  such  meeUng.  conference,  com- 
munication, or  course  of  action  is  conducted 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  mav  exempt 
types  or  cla.sses  of  meetings,  conferences,  or 
communications  from  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (d)  (ll  and  (3)  where  such 
meetings,  conferences,  or  communications  are 
ministerial  In  nature  and  are  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  carrying  out  and  implementing 
a  plan  of  action  or  a  voluntary  agreement 
which  has  been  prepared  and  approved  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  meetings,  conferences  or  com- 
munications exempted  from  the  requirementa 
o?  subsections  (d)(!)  and  (3)  shall  be 
tmdertaken  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  to  Implement  this  section. 
Ttiese  regulations  shall  provide  that  a  log 
or  memorandum  of  record  of  any  meeting, 
conference,  or  commuxiicatlon  covered  by  this 
subsection  (g)  (1)  shall  be  prepared  and  filed 
with  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  In 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Ckwimlsslon. 

"(h)   The  President  U  authorised  to  dele- 
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gate  the  authority  provided  for  In  section 
812  (c)  and  id)(l)  to  a  Federal  officer  ap- 
pointed with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  shall  Issue  regulations 
governing  the  operation  and  Implementation 
t>f  this  section  312  (c)  and  (d» . 

"(1)  No  provision  or  this  section  is  in- 
tended to  supersede  amend,  repeal,  or  mod- 
ify any  provision  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  section  708  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  not 
apply  to  any  action  taken  to  Implement  the 
authority  contained  In  this  Act  or  the  author- 
ity contained  In  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (Conf  Rept.  No.  93- 
838,  November   10,   1973). 

"(J)  This  section  312  shall  apply  to  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
(Conf.  Rept.  No.  93-828.  November  10,  1973) 
notwithstanding  any  Inconsistent  provisions 
of  section  6{c)  of  that  Act. 

"(k)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
the  antitrust  laws  arising  from  any  course 
of  action  or  from  any  meeting,  conference, 
or  communication  or  agreement  held  or  made 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  solely  tar  the  purpKMe  of  carrying  out 
a  plan  of  action,  voluntary  agreement,  or 
otherwise  undertaken  solely  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  this  section 

"(1)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  Immunity  for,  nor  as 
limiting  or  in  any  way  effecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts 
OT  practices  which  occurred:  ( 1 )  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  (2)  outside  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  this  Act  and  this  section,  or 
(8^    subsequent   to   Its  expiration   or  repeal 

"(m)'n  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  are  charged  with 
re"'ponsthIlIty  for  monitoring  the  Implemen- 
tation of  any  plan  of  action,  voluntary  agree- 
ment, regulation  or  order  approved  pursuant 
to  section  312  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(h)  and  102(h) 
of  this  Act 

"(21  In  furtherance  of  this  responsibility, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  win  promulgate  Joint  regulations 
concerning  the  maintenance  of  necessary  and 
appropriate  documents,  minutes,  transcripts. 
and  other  records  related  to  Implementation 
of  any  plan  of  action,  voluntary  agreement, 
regulation,  or  order  approved  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  Persons  Implementing  any  program. 
plan  of  action,  voluntarv  agreement,  regula- 
■tlon.  or  order  approved  under  this  Act  will 
maintain  those  records  required  by  Joint  reg- 
ulations promulgated  pursuant  to  srubsectlon 
(1)  above,  and  they  shall  be  available  for  In- 
spection by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  at  reasonable 
times  and  upon  reasonable  notice. 

"(n)  The  exercise  of  the  authority  pro- 
Tided  in  section  204(b)  (1)  shall  not  have  as 
a  principal  purpKise  or  effect  the  substantial 
lessening  of  competition  among  carriers  af- 
fected. Actions  taken  pursuant  to  that  sub- 
section shall  be  taken  only  after  providing 
an  opportunity  for  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commls-slon  and  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  In  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment,  which,  I  would  like  to 
Indicate  for  the  record,  was  carefully 
prepared,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  said,  after  consulta- 
tions with  the  administration,  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly,  and  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
staff.  I  received  a  letter  from  Governor 
Love  asking  that  this  amendment  be 
supported. 

For  the  record,  however.  I  would  like 


to  note  that  this  amendment  gives  the 
administration  the  flexibility  to  rely  on 
section  708  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
if  he  can  make  the  defense  Nexus  re- 
quired to  implement  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act. 

Further.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  New  York  *Mr.  Buck- 
ley) for  his  'eadership  in  first  proposing 
in  committee  the  amendment  which  hfis 
evolved  into  amendment  No.  685,  of 
which  he  Is  a  cosponsor  and  which  is 
being  now  considered. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
deserves  credit  for  his  leadership  in  this 
area  He  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time, 
attention,  and  study  to  just  what  is  In- 
volved. He  was  the  author  of  some  of  the 
stipulations  in  the  amendment:  he  sup- 
ports the  amendment  and  urges  that  it 
be  adopted 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
I  might  as  well  confess  my  initial  con- 
cerns. This  bill  was  introduced  in  an 
aura  of  press  reports  that  the  oil  Indus- 
try was  seeking  total  antitrust  exemp- 
tion. Looking  at  the  situation— faced 
with,  to  paraphrase,  "the  people  who 
brought  you  the  oil  Import  quotas,"  which 
may  ver>'  well  have  contributed  to  the 
situation  we  are  in — I  had  a  sinking 
feeling  in  my  stomach. 

Fortunately,  it  did  not  work  out  that 
way. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Jackson, 
the  majority  and  minority  staffs  of  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
and  the  Interior  Committee,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  and  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  met  ex- 
tensively thLs  week  to  sort  out  the  myths 
from  the  realities.  All  were  cognizant  of 
the  urgent  need  to  accommodate  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
energy  crisis.  At  the  same  time,  all  agreed 
that  only  the  minimum  necessary  anti- 
trust inroads  should  be  made — and  then 
only  with  adequate  safeguards  and 
procedural  monitoring. 

The  lesson  learned  in  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration  in  1933  was  one 
that  guided.  Then  too  we  were  deter- 
mined to  solve  a  national  crisis.  But  in 
solving  It — in  a  method  2  years  later  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court — we  found  that  anticompetitive 
practices  had  begun  which  we  yet  today 
are  not  shed  of. 

Frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  more  anti- 
trust safeguards  in  this  bill.  But  honest 
negotiation  could  not  produce  them  and 
concessions  had  to  be  made  on  both 
sides.  All  parties  have  agreed  on  the  need 
for  and  purpose  of  these  provisions.  And. 
on  balance,  I  think  that  the  public  in- 
terest— as  far  as  antitrust  is  concerned — 
is  reasonably  well  protected. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port these  provisions  and  the  bill. 

For  the  record,  let  me  explain  the  anti- 
trust amendments: 

The  act  provides  no  general  immunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  A  limited  defense 
only  Is  created  under  section  312  (f )  and 
(k) .  Additionally,  procedural  and  moni- 
toring mechanisms  are  adopted  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  The  antitrust  provis- 
ions adopted  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  S.  1570 — the  Emergency  Petro- 


leum Allocation  Act  of  1&73 — are  tailored 
to  provide  more  flexibility  and  greater 
safeguards  against  abuse  And,  the  sec- 
tion 312  provisions  shall  supersede  and 
apply  to  that  act  notwithstanding  any 
inconsistent  provisions  in  section  6'c)  of 
that  act.  Competitive  values  are  made 
a  watchword  in  section  101 'h>  and  102 
ch  I  for  guidance  in  carrying  out  the  act's 
purposes. 

To  carrj-  out  the  act's  purposes,  cer- 
tain authority  is  conferred  upon  the 
President  which  he  may  delegate  as  spe- 
cifically provided.  But,  authority  respect- 
ing antitrust  and  c<xnpetitlve  matters 
and  advice  is  vested  exclusively  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Because  of  the  elaborate  mechanism 
to  protect  the  public  interest  incorpo- 
rated in  section  312,  subsection  (!»  is  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  section's  im- 
portant safeguards  and  procedures  in- 
corporated as  a  condition  for  the  grant- 
ing of  a  limited  antitrust  defertse  and  to 
protect  the  public  interest  are  not  by- 
passed. Thus,  subsection  708  of  the  E>e- 
fense  Production  Act  cannot  be  Invoked 
with  respect  to  any  activity  which  is  au- 
thorized to  be  taken  under  this  act  or  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  whether  or  not  such  activity  is  also 
authorized  or  implemented  imder  the  De- 
fense Production  Act. 

It  is  recognized  that  during  the  emer- 
gency, plans  of  action,  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  the  establishment  of  advisor>' 
and  interagency  committees  may  be  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  Although  these  activities  in  and  of 
themselves  may  not  necessarily  amount 
to  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  they 
present  circumstances  which  increase 
the  possibility  of  abuse.  Thus,  under  sub- 
sections <c)  and  'dt,  the  President  may 
set  these  activities  in  motion  if  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

To  protect  against  abuse  and  to  Insure 
compliance  with  the  purposes  of  fos- 
tering competition  and  preventing  anti- 
competitive effects,  advisory  committees 
are  made  subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  of  1972  and  may  not  be 
chaired  by  a  person  who  is  not  In  the 
ordinary  course  a  full-time  regular  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government.  With 
respect  to  any  advisory  or  interagency 
committee  meeting,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
must  have  advance  notice  and  may  have 
an  official  representative  attend  and  par- 
ticipate. Also,  a  fiHl  and  complete  ver- 
batim transcript  of  adnsory  committee 
meetings  must  be  kept,  together  with  any 
resulting  agreement,  which  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  where  it 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection. National  security  and  proprie- 
tary information,  as  defined  by  present 
law,  may  be  excised  therefrom  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  At- 
torney General  before  making  it  avail- 
able to  the  public.  In  sum,  it  is  intended 
that  such  meetings  be  held  In  a  fish  bowl 
atmosphere. 

Subsection  <g)  provides  a  degree  of 
flexibility  so  that  the  "flsh  bowl"  atmos- 
phere will  not  become  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome. Under  <g)ili  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  exempt  adnsory 
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committee  meetings  from  certain  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (di  when  they 
are  ministerial  in  nature  and  are  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  canyin«  out  and  im- 
plementing a  plan  of  agreement  which 
has  already  been  approved.  However,  <g) 
'2)  requires  the  promulgation  of  regu- 
lations which  would  assure  adequate  rec- 
ords m  the  form  of  logs  or  memoranda, 
so  that  the  monitoring  fimctlon  could  be 
performed.  This  provision  is  not  Intended 
to  limit  the  more  general  authority  given 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  subsection  «m». 

Subsection  (n)  provides  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  in  the  regulated  sector 
of  common  earners  will  be  effectuated 
with  as  little  loss  to  competition  as  pos- 
sible. To  this  end  the  two  authorities 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  are  re- 
quired to  assess  the  competitive  impact 
of  any  actions  talcen  In  this  sector  before 
exercise  of  the  authonty  provided  in  sec- 
tion 204 1  b  M  1  > .  The  scope  of  their  par- 
ticipation should  be  viewed  m  its  broad- 
est sense  In  keeping  with  the  Intent  of 
these  provisions.  It  la  expected  that,  1/ 
necessary,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  propose 
alternative  actions  that  would  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  act  with  as  little  loss 
to  competitive  values  as  possible. 

Subsection  ie»  specifically  and  affirma- 
tively Involves  both  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  continuing  guardians  of  competition 
within  the  framework  of  this  act. 

The  thrust  of  this  subsection  not  only 
Ls  constant  vigilance  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, but  also  mandates  their  active  par- 
ticipation and  input  from  the  very  be- 
ginning into  any  plans  of  action  or  vol- 
untary agreements.  They  are  required  to 
propose  alternatives  to  avoid  or  overcome 
to  the  greatest  extent  practical  any  anti- 
competitive effects. 

Additionally,  at  any  time  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion may  amend,  modify  or  disapprove 
any  plan  of  action  or  voluntary  agree- 
ment If  they  find  such  plan  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement  Is  either  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  this  section  or  not 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
act  or  not  the  approach  which  minimi^t^ff 
anticompetitive  effects. 

Sunilarly.  they  may  review,  amend, 
modify,  disapprove,  or  prospectively  re- 
voke any  plan  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreement  that  has  already  been  impl^ 
men  ted. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  Interest  In  the  foregoing  manner, 
specific  requirements,  procedures,  and 
monitoring  are  Included  as  conditions  to 
obtaining  the  limited  immunity  con- 
ferred Section  3l2(b>  defines  antitrust 
laws  and  section  312<a>  provides  for 
such  limited  Immunity  In  accordaixce 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  if) 
and  *  k  > . 

SubsecUon  (f'  limits  the  possible  Im- 
munity conferred  by  subsection  (k>  to 
designated  persons  engaged  in  certain 
aspects  of  the  petroleum  business  pro- 
vided the  enumerated  activity  was  con- 
ducted solely  for  the  purposes  of  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  act  and  the 


persons  are  In  compliance  with  the  pro- 
cedural and  other  safeguards  and  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

Subsection  (k)  confers  the  limited 
antitrust  defense  provided  the  activity 
was — 

First,  held  or  made  In  compliance 
with  the  protective,  monitoring,  and 
other  provisions  of  this  section;  and 

Second,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  an  approved  plan  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement;  or 

Third,  undertaken  solely  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Any  actions  or  effects  having  any  other 
purpose  are  not  provided  with  antitrust 
immunity.  This  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
some  simple  examples.  If  several  firms 
agree  to  allocate  petroleum  products 
among  their  customers  In  furtherance  of 
the  objectives  of  this  act,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  particular  method  used 
actually  was  the  elimination  of  a  com- 
petitor, that  conduct  would  not  be  ac- 
corded antitrust  protection.  Also,  a  vol- 
untary agreement  among  competitors  to 
share  crude  reserves  and  transporting  fa- 
cilities for  the  purpose  of  eCaclently  allo- 
cating resources  can  be  protected.  If  the 
parties  to  the  agreement,  however.  Im- 
plement its  provisions  In  a  predatory 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  un- 
necessarily smaller  competitors  from 
crude  supplies  or  transportation  services, 
this  Is  not  protected 

Subsection  ( 1 »  makes  clear  that  this 
act  does  not  affect  In  any  way  any  pend- 
ing or  possible  antitrust  cases  regard- 
ing the  petroleum  Industry.  Nor  does  this 
act  affect  or  limit  any  judigment  or  order 
that  can  be  entered  In  such  cases.  Like- 
wise, this  act  does  not  immunize  any 
conduct  which  would  occur  subsequent 
to  expiration  or  repeal  of  this  act. 

Subsection  <m>  provides  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  authority  to  police, 
quickly  and  e/Bclently,  the  activities 
carried  out  in  furtherance  of  this  Act. 
Accordingly,  subsection  (m)(2)  directs 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions concerning  the  retention  of  records 
which  are  believed  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  evaluate  possible  anticompeti- 
tive activities  and  effects.  Thus,  the  anti- 
trust authorities  will  be  in  a  position 
to  continually  as&ess  and  monitor 
activities  taken  under  this  act  and 
whether  immunity  under  subsection  <k) 
is  appropriate 

Nothing  In  subsection  <m>  is  Intended 
to  limit  other  powers  granted  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  any  other  statute. 

Mr.  JACKSON.   Mr    President,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  go  over  until  aifter  1  o'clock 
The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  Le  In  order  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  all  amend- 
ments that  have  been  put  over  until 
1  o'clock  by  one  show  of  hands  when 
the  time  comes. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JACKSON  And  that  applies,  of 
count*,  to  the  pending  eunendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is   time 
.\  lelded  bark  on  the  pending  amendment? 
Mr.  JACKSON    Mr    President,  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  before  the 
quorum  call  tjoes  into  effect.  I  would  just 
like  to  as>k  the  Senal<3r  from  Washington 
whether  amendments  Nos  690,  691.  692, 
393.  and  671  were  Included  In  the  request 
he  made 

Mr  JACKSON  Oh.  yes.  Let  me  Just 
explain.  I  now  have,  at  this  tally  a  re- 
quest for  nine  rollcall.s  The  first  one 
Is  the  Helms  amendment,  then  the  Ribi- 
coff     amendment,     then     the     Hansen 

amendment 

The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  Is  as  follows :  The  Ribicoff 
amendment  No.  678.  the  Hansen  amend- 
ment No  682.  the  Fannin  amendments 
Nos.  690,  691.  692.  693.  and  671.  the  Jack- 
son arrendment  No.  685 
Mr.  JACKSON  Is  that  nine? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  counts  eight 

Mr  JACKSON  What  about  the  Helms 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  veas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered  on 
that  amendment,  and  on  the  tabling  mo- 
tion. 

Mr  JACKSON  Is  It  nine  without  the 
Helms  amendment?  That  Is,  nine  plus 
the  Helms  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  And  the 
motion  to  table  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  JACKSON  So  wt-  are  talWrig  about 
10  votes.  I  think  all  Senators  should  b© 
on  notice  that  starting  at  l  o'clock  we 
will  have  a  minimum  of  10  rollcalls  back 
to  back 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With  1.5 
minutes  on  the  first  vote  and  10  minutes 
theretifter 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roil. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nttvn).  Under  the  previous  order,  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr  BathV  on  which  there  Is 
10  minutes  of  debate 

AMZNDMrNT    NO      6S« 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Bayh 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  It  be  In  order  to  call  up  amend- 
ment No    684 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered  The  Clerk  will 
state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  26.  UnM  18  to  35.  and  page  36, 
lines  1  to  fl.  Insert  the  following:  Delete  all 
of  s\ibMctlon  307(d)  and  redesignate  le)  aa 
••(d)". 
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Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  would  strike  the  provision 
from  the  bill  which  relates  to  the  utiliza- 
tion on  an  emergency  basis  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  naval  oil  reserve  in  California 
known  as  Elk  Hill 

After  careful  consideration,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  due  to  cer- 
tain outstanding  contracts  t)etween  the 
Government  and  the  oil  companies  we 
ire  not  In  a  position  to  authorize  the 
President  to  take  the  emergency  steps 
contemplated  by  this  particular  provision 
in  the  act. 

Mr,  President,  in  addition  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense raises  a  question  about  this  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  the  question. 

On  Saturday  everLng  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  by  telephone  to  the  great 
statesman  from  Georgia,  former  Repre- 
sentaUve  Carl  Vinson,  who  celebrated 
on  yesterday  his  91st  birthday. 

During  the  course  of  that  discission  I 
discussed  with  him  the  question  of  Elk 
HUl,  As  we  all  know,  former  Representa- 
tive Vinson  was  the  author  of  the  naval 
petroleum  reserve  bill.  I  believe  way  back 
in  1914  or  1916.  He  Is  the  father  of  the 
legislation, 

Carl  Vinson  feels  very  strongly  that  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  deviate  from  the 
present  provisions  of  the  law  as  It  per- 
tains to  this  question 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
delete  from  S,  2859  subsection  207td) 
which  requires  the  production  of  oil  and 
gas  from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
and  expedite  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  those  reserves. 

In  my  view  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves have  very  real  potential  for  les- 
sening U.S.  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
This  potential  Is  largely  undeveloped.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  S  1586,  the  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  and  Import  Policy  Act 
of  1973.  which  I  Introduced  on  April  16, 
provides  for  the  expedited  exploration  of 
these  reserves. 

In  the  current  energy  emergency,  the 
naval  petroleum  re.serve.s  could  within 
3  months  add  160,000  barrels  a  day 
to  domestic  crude  oil  production  I  favor 
producing  from  the  reserves.  For  that 
reason.  In  drafting  S.  2589,  I  included 
section  207 'd)  which  requires  production 
of  oil  and  gas  from  the  reserves.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  7422  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  explore  and  develop 
the  naval  petroleum  re.sen'es.  However. 
It  specifies  that  to  place  the  reserves  In 
production,  the  Secretarj-  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  must  find  that 
production  is  needed  for  national  defense 
and  the  production  must  be  authorized 
by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 

In  my  view  there  is  a  National  Defense 
need  for  production  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  tliat  nonavailability  of  petroleum 
products  to  the  Armed  Forces  has  al- 
ready necessitated  the  priority  allocation 
of  such  products  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  the  terms  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

However,  there  are  perious  legal  prob- 
lems related  to  placing  the  naval  re- 
serves In  production,  particularly  the 
one  at  Elk  Hills  in  California.  Some  of 


these  problems  are  detailed  on  pages  25 
and  26  of  the  committee  report  on  8. 
2589.  Subsequent  to  the  committee's  ac- 
tion in  reporting  the  bill,  the  administra- 
tion requested  two  further  amendments 
to  this  section  of  the  bill.  The  purpose 
of  these  amendments  was  to  avoid  a 
situation  where  a  windfall  profit  could 
accrue  to  oil  companies  as  a  restilt  of  a 
breach  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
unit  plan  contracts  covering  the  Elk  Hills 
Reserve. 

Committee  counsel's  review  of  these 
amendments  and  the  contracts  disclosed 
a  number  of  legal  problems  which  require 
further  hearings  and  investigations  to 
insure  that  the  pubUc  Interest  is  properlv 
protected.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
move  to  delete  section  207(d). 

On  November  7.  the  I»resldent  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ate a  request  for  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
proving production  of  the  reserves  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  10.  United  States 
Code. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  request  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along 
with  certain  correspondence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1,> 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  urge  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  take  up 
this  matter  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
approve  the  Presidenfs  request. 

I  shall  work  to  insure  that  S.  1586  will 
be  reported  from  the  Interior  Committee 
with  provision  for  expedited  exploration 
of  the  reserves. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  using  Elk  Hill  in  an  emer- 
gency. I  do  feel  that  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate and  sufficient  information  regard- 
ing several  matters  that  must  be  resolved 
before  we  authorize  this  kmd  of  emer- 
gency action. 

I  therefore  offer  this  amendment  to 
strike  that  provision  from  the  biU.  We 
may    well   get   Into    the   question   very 
shortly  again.  That  may  depend  upon 
the  necessary  clarifications  we  need  to 
receive  before  proceeding  further, 
ExHiBrr  1 
Thk  V/mttz  Housi, 
Washington,  November  7,  1973. 
Hon,  James  O  East  and. 
President  pro   tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dkab  Mr  PassiDENT:  Enclosed  1b  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which 
provides  his  finding  of  the  need  for  In- 
creased production  of  petroleum  from  the 
Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes.  I  approve  his  find- 
ings and  conclusions  and  urge  adoption  of 
the  enclosed  proposed  joint  resolution  which 
would  give  the  approval  of  the  Congress  as 
required  by  Chapter  841  of  Title  10,  United 
States  Code 

I  request  that  the  Congress  act  upon  this 
resolution  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Sincerely, 

RlCHAKD  NrxoN. 

DKPAKTltXKT    OF    TH«    NAVT. 

Washington,  DC.  November  6,  1973. 
The  PREamcNT. 
The   White  House. 

Dkar  Ma.  PaxsroxNT-  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  641  of  TlUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  there  is  encloeed  my 
finding  that  production  of  petroleum  from 


the  Elk  HUls  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  to 
needed  for  the  National  Defense,  and  a  pro- 
posed joint  resolution  by  which  the  Congreas 
would  give  Its  approval  so  that  production 
may  begin. 

I    hereby    request    that   you    approve    my 
finding    and    transmit    the    proposed    Joint 
resolution  to  the  Congress, 
Sincerely, 

Jack  L,  Bowxks, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

DBPARTMrNT  or  Tta  Navt, 

Washington,  D.C. 
SEcarrARiAL    DmoiMrNATioN    or   Nkkd   With 

RxspKCT    TO     Naval     PrrmoLXUM     Rxsxxvx 

No,   1 

Whereas  chapter  ftil  of  title  10,  United 
St.ates  Code,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  determine  that  the  production  of 
tuival  petroleum  reserves  Is  needed  for  na- 
tional defense:   and 

Whereas,  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
States  are  currently  unable  to  procure  on  the 
open  market  necessary  petroleum  products  to 
maintain  the  desired  military  readlnees  poe- 
ture.  Present  supplies  of  petroleum  arc  not 
sufficient,  even  through  m&ndatcH-y  alloca- 
tion, to  meet  both  the  needs  of  military  read- 
iness and  essential  civilian  needs.  Including 
those  vital  to  defense.  As  a  consequence,  ade- 
quate petroleum  to  meet  defense  needs  can- 
not be  assured  from  normal  sources  of  sup- 
ply In  addition  and  contributing  more  seri- 
ously to  the  growing  deficit  In  sources  of 
military  pvetroleum  supply,  certain  Interna- 
tional events  have  led  to  reduced  availability 
from  sources  outside  of  the  domestic  United 
Stat-es.  Since  the  Armed  Services  normally 
procure  50%  of  their  needs  from  these  Inter- 
natlonaJ  sources,  the  military  jsetroleum 
shortage  1b  even  more  critical. 

Now,  therefore.  I  find  that  the  production 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1  Is  needed 
for  national  defense 

In  order  to  authorize  production  of  an 
amount  which  wUl  help  to  insure  that  the 
needs  of  national  defense  are  met,  yet  not 
seriously  deplete  the  reserve.  It  Is  concluded 
that  the  production  should  be  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  maximum  efficient  rate  In  accord- 
ance with  sotind  engineering  and  economic 
principles.  Further,  since  it  is  anticipated 
that  other  Government  agencies  wUl  be  work- 
mg  aggressively  to  solve  the  current  problems 
of  energy  shortage,  the  production  should 
continue  for  a  period  of  one  year  only.  In 
order  to  provide  for  an  initial  period  during 
which  the  full  production  rate  can  be  estab- 
lished, the  one  year  production  span  should 
commence  45  days  following  approval  of  this 
Determination  of  Need  by  the  President  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 

Noting  that  the  Naval  F^t-oleum  Reserves 
are  still  not  fully  explored  and  developed, 
with  the  most  valuable  resources  in  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Nximber  Pour  almost 
wholly  unexplored.  It  Is  further  determined 
that  It  will  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  take  aggressive  action  toward  such 
exploration  Ttie  Department  of  the  Nary 
completed  a  plan  in  April  of  1973  to  guide 
such  exploration  and  development  and  It  la 
proposed  that  the  first  step  In  Implementing 
this  plan  be  taken  concurrently  with  pro- 
duction of  Naval  Reserve  Number  One  To 
Implement  this  action  most  directly,  it  Is 
propoeed  that  the  Congress  by  the  same  reso- 
lution with  which  It  orders  production,  order 
that  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Number  One  oU  be  made 
available  for  such  exploration  and  develop- 
ment All  funds  received  would  be  applied 
to  this  purpose  after  having  first  provided 
for  the  operations  at  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Number  One  during  the  one-year  period 
and  providing  for  facilities  neceesary  to  that 
production  and  delivery  of  ol)  By  this  action 
the  Congress  can.  without  using  other  sources 
of  funds,  greatly  enhance  the  capacity  and 
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retullnefla  of   tb«  Navai   Petrol«um  and  Oil 
31ial»  Reserves  to  reapood  In  Uie  (utura. 
Jack  L.  Bowxaa. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Oat«d :  November  6.  1973. 


JODTT  RisoLcmoN 

Whereas  chapter  Ml  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  dlrecta  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  among  other  ttaLlhgs.  to  uae  and  oper- 
ate all  properties  within  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  aa  are  or  ma;  become  subject  to  the 
control  and  use  by  the  United  States  for 
production  of  petroleum  whenever  and  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  finds  such  production  re- 
quired for  the  national  defease:  Provided, 
tiowever.  that  no  petroleum  shall  be  pro- 
duced pursuant  to  such  a  finding  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  Congreaa  by  }olnt  resolution: 
and  Whereas  such  a  finding  of  the  necessity 
for  such  production  to  the  extent  herein  au- 
thorized has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  his  action  dated  0  November  1973 
which  finding  has  been  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident 

Therefore  be  tt  resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
House    of    Representative*    of    the    United 
States  of  Arnenca  in  Congress  aaseinbled, 
AtrrHoarrr  ro«  paooucxxoN 

That  the  production  of  petroleum  (In- 
cluding crude  oU  and  associated  gas  and 
other  hydrocarbons)  from  Naval  Petroleum 
R«serve  No  1  Is  hereby  authorized  at  a 
rate  to  help  ensvire  that  the  needs  of  oa- 
tlonai  defence  are  met.  but  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  efficient  rate  In  accordance  with 
sound  engineering  and  economic  principles 
Such  production  (to  the  extent  In  excess  of 
that  otherwise  authorized  by  chapter  Ml  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code)  Is  to  commence 
within  forty-five  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Resolution,  and  to  continue  for  a  pe- 
riod of  QOt  more  than  one  year  after  produc- 
tion commences. 

otspoamoN  or  pmoDtrcnoi* 
8»c.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  dis- 
pose of  the  production  herein  authorized  as 
provided  In  chapter  841  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  by  means  of  sales,  uses,  or  ex- 
changes effected,  determined,  or  agreed  upon 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Resolution. 
Aa  required  by  said  United  States  Code,  all 
sales  shall  be  effected  by  competitive  bid. 
The  terms  of  the  dispositions  shall  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  full  and  equal  opportunity 
for  acquisition  of  the  oU  by  all  Interested 
companies,  including  major  and  Independent 
oil  refineries  alike 


Dispoemoj*   or 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasviry  Department  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Account  This  ac- 
count shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe  Into 
■uch  account  there  shall  be  trmnsferrad  or 
credited  during  the  period  of  Increased  pro- 
duction authorized  by  this  Act  or  as  may 
be  hereafter  authorized  (1)  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  for  exploration,  prospecting,  conaerva- 
tlon.  development,  use.  and  operation  of  the 
navai  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves.  (3) 
ail  proceeds  realized  (1)  under  chapter  Ml 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  from  the 
sale  of  petroleum  or  refined  producu.  oil 
and  gas  products.  Including  royalty  prod- 
ucts, and  (ID  the  net  proceeds  realized  from 
sales  within  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
refined  petroleum  products  accruing  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  the 
result  of  exchanges,  and.  (3)  such  funds  as 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Account,  to  remain  available 
tmtll  expended 

(b)    Poinds  available  m  the  Naval  Petro- 


leum Ressrve  Account  shall  be  available  for 
the  expsnssa  of:  d)  production,  including 
preparation  for  production,  as  authorized  by 
this  resolution  and  as  may  hereafter  be 
authorized.  (3i  all  capital  costs  necessary  for 
facilities  both  within  and  outside  the  re- 
serve Incident  to  production  and  delivery  of 
crude  petroleum,  and  (3)  exploration,  pros- 
pecting, conservation,  development,  use,  and 
cfMrattoo  of  the  naval  petroleum  and  oU 
■bale  raaervea  as  authorized  by  chapter  MI 
or  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Mr  FANNIN  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
I  concur  In  the  statement  that  this  Is  a 
necessary  .step  to  take  We  will  go  for- 
ward and  drtermlne  the  proper  action 
with  regard  to  Elk  Hill,  but  the  Jackson 
amendment  Is  essential  at  this  time. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  a^reein^  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Put- 
ting the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Bayh  amendment 
which  was  temporarily  set  aside 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanlmou-s  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  neither  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wtU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment,  the  Bayh  amendment,  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  may  offer  his  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  Johnston  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  full  In  the 
Rccois. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  after  line  3,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section: 

avAZAttTM*  or  LOANS  TO  tuozpxtrazin  acnNzas 
roa  Nxw  OB  kxpanocs  faciutixs 

S«c  314.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  guarantee  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
loans  made  to  Independent  refiners  to  en- 
able them  to  construct  or  acquire  new  re- 
fining facilities  or  expanded  refining  fadU- 
tles 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Independent  refiner"  means  a  refiner  who 
(1)  obtained.  dlrecUy  or  indlrecUy,  In  the 
calendar  quarter  which  ended  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
more  than  70  per  c«ntum  of  his  refinery  in- 


put of  domestic  crude  oU  (or  70  per  centum 
of  his  refinery  Input  of  domestic  and  im- 
ported crude  oil)  from  producers  who  do 
not  control,  are  not  controlled  by.  and  are 
not  under  common  control  with,  such  re- 
finer, and  (3)  marketed  or  distributed  In 
such  quarter  and  continues  to  market  or 
distribute  a  substantial  volume  of  gasoline 
refined  by  blm  through  branded  Independent 
marketers  or  nonbranded  Independent  mar- 
keters. Such  term  also  means  a  person  who 
d<«s  not  have  any  refining  facilities,  and  who 
(31  does  not  control,  is  not  controlled  by,  or 
under  common  control  with  any  producer  or 
producers  of  crude  oil.  and  (4)  establishes  tcp 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  petroleum  products  re- 
fined by  him  wUl  be  market«d  or  distributed 
through  branded  independent  marketers  or 
nonbranded  Independent  marketers.  Fur  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  terms  "branded 
Independent  marketers"  and  "nonbranded 
Independent  marketers"  have  the  meanings 
assigned  to  them  by  section  3  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  AllocaUon  Act  of  1973. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  to  such  other  terms  and  oondl- 
ttons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  upon 
application  made  by  an  Independent  refiner, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  guarantee  re- 
payment of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  a  loan  to  be  made  to 
■uch  Independent  refiner  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  for  the  construction 
or  acquisition  of  new  refining  facUtllee,  In- 
cluding the  expansion  of  existing  refining 
faculties  In  order  to  qualify  for  such  guar- 
antee, an  applicant  must  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that — 

(1)  the  new  refining  facilities  will  In- 
crease his  refining  capacity  and  will  not 
replace  existing  refining  faculties  of  an- 
other refiner,  and 

(3)  the  applicant  has  t>een  unable,  after 
raasooable  good  faith  efforts,  to  obtain  as- 
surance of  supplies  of  crude  oU  sufficient 
to  utUize  the  full  capacity  of  the  new  refin- 
ing faculties,  together  with  his  existing  re- 
fining faculties  (If  any) 

Any  guarantee  under  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  defaulu  in  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  Interest  which  are  at- 
tributable, as  specified  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  time  of  making  the  guarantee,  to  the 
InabUlty  of  the  applicant  to  obtain  supplies 
of  crude  oU  sufficient  to  utUIze  50<"r  of  the 
full  capacity  of  the  new  refining  faculties. 
together  with  his  existing  refining  facul- 
ties  (IX  any). 

(d)  No  guarantee  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has  (teter- 
mlned  that  the  faculties  Involved  represent 
an  acceptable  financial  risk  to  the  United 
Sattes.  taking  Into  consideration  ( 1 )  the  fi- 
nancial and  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  (3)  the  public  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
ha  considers  reasonable  to  assure  that  loans 
guaranteed   under   this  section   wUl — 

( 1 )  be  made  by  Investors  approved  by,  or 
meeting  requirements  prescribed  by,  the 
Secretary,  or  If  an  offering  to  the  public  la 
contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon  terms 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary, 

(3)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary. 

(3)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
maturity,  aiid  other  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  and 

(4)  contain  or  be  subject  to  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  secur- 
ity tnteresU  of  the  United  Sates,  Including 
any  provisions  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary  relating  to  subrogation,  liens,  and 
releases  of  liens,  payment  of  taxes,  or  other 
matters. 

it)  The  total  llabUlty  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  loans  which  the  Secretary  may  gxiaran- 
tee  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  tl.- 
000.000,000    Within  such   total   amount,   the 
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.='creta.-T   shall   (ruarantee   loans   under   this 
section  so  as  tc— 

( 1 )  provide  the  maximum  amount  of 
energy  by  new  or  expanded  refining  facilities 
of  Independent  refiners 

(2)  achieve  equitable  distribution  of  such 
new  reflnlnfj  facUmee  among  the  various 
geojcraphic  regions  of  the  United  States,  and 

(3i  limit  the  liability  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  each  loan  guaranteed  pur- 
suant hereto  to  10  per  centum  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  each  such  loan. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  tn  title 

m. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ron.sent  that  my  amendment 
be  voted  on  Immediately  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  bill  at  5  o'clock 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  U)  the  recjuest  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  addresses  a  verj'  serious 
problem  that  we  have  In  the  United 
States  today — that  Is,  lack  of  refining 
rapacity. 

.^s  all  of  the  commentators  and  all  of 
the  experts  in  the  energy  field  have 
stated,  we  have  had  very  little — Indeed, 
virtually  no  construction  and  no  plan- 
ning— of  new  refining  capacity  in  this 
country  In  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

At  present  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  encourage  the  building  of  additional 
refineries.  However,  the  difficulty  is  that 
new  refineries  cannot  be  sissured  of  a 
source  of  crude  oil.  The  domestic  sup- 
plies of  crude  oil  are  extremely  limited. 
Most  of  the  domestic  crude  supplies  are 
already  under  contract  to  the  big  oil 
companies.  As  a  result.  It  Is  very  diflBcult, 
If  not  Impossible,  for  an  independent  re- 
finer to  be  sufficiently  assured  of  a  source 
of  crude  oil  so  that  he  can  proceed  to 
Invest  the  major  amounts  of  money  that 
It  takes  to  build  or  expand  refineries 

During  the  debate  and  consideration  of 
the  mandatorj-  allocation  bill,  attempts 
were  made  to  put  in  Llie  bill  a  provision  to 
guarantee  that  new  refineries  would  be 
allocated  a  sufficient  amount  of  crude  oil 
on  a  mandatory  basis  so  as  to  allow  them 
to  have  the  capacity  to  operate  profita- 
bly. However,  there  was  objection  to 
such  a  mandatory-  allocation  of  crude  oil. 
As  some  owners  of  crude  oil  and  refiners 
of  crude  oil  pointed  out,  in  order  to  man- 
date an  allocation  of  crude  oil  to  a  new 
refiner,  It  would  have  been  necessary 
that  crude  oU  be  taken  from  somebody 
who  already  had  that  crude  oil — some- 
thing that  in  the  view  of  many  was 
totally  unfair. 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  way.  under  the 
present  law,  that  a  prospective  refiner 
can  be  assured  of  a  source  of  crude  oil 
adequate  to  Insure  that  a  refinery  could 
be  built  and  operate  at  a  profit 

What  this  amendment,  therefore, 
would  do  \s  provide  that,  with  respect  to 
independent  refiners — not  the  huge  con- 
glomerates, but  Independent  refiners, 
which  are  carefully  defined  in  my 
amendment  to  include  only  those  refiners 
who  do  not  have  a  source  of  crude  oil 
themselves — that  the  Secretary  may 
guarantee,  subject  to  conditions  that  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment up  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan  that  is  required  In  order  to  build 


a  new  or  expanded  refinery,  If  It  appears 
to  the  Secretary's  satisfaction  that  such 
a  refiner  is  unable  to  obtain  assurances 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  crude  oil.  In 
the  event  a  refiner  obtains  a  guaranteed 
loan  and  he  then  Is  unable,  tn  due  course, 
to  obtain  at  least  50  percent  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  refinery,  the  guarantee  be- 
comes operative  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  cover  principal  and  interest  attributa- 
ble to  the  period  in  which  the  refiner  is 
unable  to  obtain  crude  sufficient  to  meet 
50  percent  of  the  refinery's  capacity.  In 
no  event  may  such  principal  and  Interest 
payments  exceed  10  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan,  however. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  is  greatly  needed  as  a 
method  to  encourage  the  building  of  ex- 
panded and  new  refineries.  The  idea  for 
this  amendment,  quite  frankly,  came 
from  the  experience  that  a  prospective 
refiner  is  having  in  Lxjulsiana.  With 
plans  all  laid  to  build  a  refinery,  the 
prospective  refiner  found,  on  account  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  cutoff,  that  it  was 
totally  impossible  to  get  any  assurance 
of  an\'  .supply  of  crude  oil  In  order  to 
proceed  with  construction  of  this  much- 
needed  refinery,  the  prospective  refiner 
either  had  to  contract  to  spend  tremen- 
dous sums  of  money  without  any  assur- 
ance at  all  of  a  .^^ource  of  crude,  or  stop 
the  building  of  the  refinery  and  thus 
lose  the  right  to  take  delivery  of  equip- 
ment that  will  take  a  substantial  period 
of  time  to  obtain  If  It  must  be  reordered. 

This  amendment  is  in  respon.«e  to  that 
kind  of  situation — a  situation  Involving 
the  Independent  refiner,  which  Is  the 
only  real  sources  of  gasoline  and  other 
products  to  the  independent  di.'^trlbutor. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  ap- 
proach contained  in  my  amendment  is 
badly  needed  in  order  to  Insure  the 
building  of  new  refineries  by  Independ- 
ent refiners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (^Mr. 
NuNN) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  Is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  available  for  any  questions  on  this 
amendment  this  afternoon.  It  will  come 
up  for  a  vote  immediately  prior  to  the 
5  o'clock  vote. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recogmzed. 
AMEKDMnrr  NO.  see  as  moditikd 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
686,  which  was  the  subject  of  debate  this 
morning,  may  be  modified  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  modified  amendment. 

Mr.  Mathias  amendment  (No.  586), 
a^  modified,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  30.  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  line  20  on  page  31,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

ADMINISTBAnVT  PROCEDrTRS  IN  GROER  TO  tNStTRK 
ACCOUNTABII.rrT    AND    DUT    PROCTSS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  functions  exercised 
under  this  Act  are  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  subchapter  2  of  chapter  5.  and  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  V,  United  States  Code,  except 
as  to  the  requirements  of  sections  552,  655(c) 


and  (e  I .  and  702  and  exception  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  553  a«  mr>dlfled  by  rub- 
section  (b)  of  this  section 

( b)  All  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act  Bhall  be  subject 
to  the  provlBloris  of  section  653  of  title  V  of 
the  United  States  Code  except  that  all  rules, 
repulallons.  or  orders  promulgated  must 
provide  for  the  foilowl:;^. 

(1)  Notlc*  and  opportunity  to  comment 
which  shall  be  achieved  by  puhliration  of  all 
proposed  general  rules  reflations,  or  orders 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  In  the  Federal 
Register.  In  each  case,  a  minimum  of  five 
days  following  such  publication  shall  be 
provided  for  opportunity  to  comment. 

(2)  Public  notice  of  all  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  promulgated  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  203  of  this  Act  shall  be  achieved  by 
pubUcatiou  of  such  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  in  a  sufficient  number  of  newspapers 
o.'  statewide  circulation  calculated  to  receive 
widest  possible  notice, 

1 3 )  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  this  Act  to  Issue  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  under  sections  203.  204,  205,  206 
207,  and  312  of  this  Act  shall  hold  public 
hearings  on  those  rules,  regulation*,  or  orders 
which  the  agency  determines  in  ite  discretion 
are  likely  to  have  a  substaniial  impact  upon 
the  Nation's  economy  or  large  numbers  of 
Individuals  or  businesses.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  such  hearing  shall  be 
held  prior  to  the  implementation  of  such 
rule,  regulation,  or  order,  but  In  all  cases, 
such  public  bearings  shall  be  held  no  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  implementation 
of  any  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  which 
would  have  a  substantial  effect  upon  the 
Nation's  economy  or  on  large  numbers  of 
individuals  or  busineeses. 

Any  agency  authorized  by  the  President  or 
by  this  Act  to  Issue  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  may  not  waive  any  of  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  this  subsection  except 
that  the  requirements  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  as  to  time  of  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  may  be  waived  where 
strict  compliance  is  found  to  cause  grievous 
Injury  to  the  operation  of  the  program  and 
such  findings  are  set  out  In  detail  in  the 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders. 

(c)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  reqtOrements  of 
section  552  of  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code,  any  agency  authorized  by  the  President 
or  by  this  Act  to  Issue  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  shall  make  available  to  the  public 
all  internal  rules  and  guidelines  which  may 
form  the  basis.  In  whole  or  in  part,  for  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  are  necessary  to  Insure  confiden- 
tiality protected  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  Such  agency  shall,  upon 
written  reqtiest  of  a  petitioner  filed  after 
any  grant  or  denial  of  a  request  for  excep- 
tion or  exemption  from  rules,  regulatlonfi, 
or  orders  furnish  the  petitioner  with  a  writ- 
ten opinion  setting  forth  applicable  facts 
and  the  legal  basis  In  support  of  such  grant 
or  denial.  Such  opinions  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  petitioner  and  the  public  within 
thirty  days  of  such  request  and  with  such 
modifications  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  con- 
fidentiality of  information  protected  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

(2)  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
under  this  Act  shall  provide  for  the  making 
of  such  adjustments,  consistent  with  the 
other  purposes  of  this  Act  a?  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prevent  special  hardships,  inequity, 
or  an  unfair  distribution  of  burdens  and  shaU 
In  regulations  prescribed  by  It,  establish  pro- 
cedures which  are  available  to  any  person  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  an  Interpretation, 
modification,  or  rescission  of.  or  an  exception 
to  or  exemption  from,  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders.  If  such  pwrson  is  aggrieved  by 
the  denial  of  a  request  for  such  action  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  he  may  request  a 
review  of  such  denial  by  the  agency.   The 
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•gsncy  BhAli.  in  r»gul»Uon«  preacrlbed  by  it. 
eatabllih  appropriate  proceduraa,  including 
a  hearing  where  deemed  advlaable.  for  con- 
sldanng  Buch  requests  for  action  under  tbia 
section. 

(d)  All  proposals  which  the  President  sub- 
mits for  the  approval  of  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  aecUoo  301  of  this  Act  and  subse- 
quent amendments  and  modiflcatlons  thereto 
for  the  emergency  fuel  shortage  contingency 
programs  provided  for  in  utle  II  of  tills  Act 
and  for  Implementing  such  programs  shAll 
Include  the  foUowlng; 

(1)  findings  of  fact  and  a  specific  state- 
ment explaining  the  rationale  for  each  pro- 
vision contained  in  such  proposals, 

(2)  proposed  procedures  for  th«  removal 
of  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  such  plan  or 
program,  and 

(3)  a  schedule  for  Implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  section  663  of  Utle  V  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  ask  for  the  yeaa  and 

nays  on  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  previously  that  It  be 
in  order,  prior  to  the  voting,  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  all  amendments 
for  which  there  has  been  a  request  'or 
the  yeas  and  nays.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  now  be  In  order  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  all  amendments  pre- 
viously submitted  and  for  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
unanimous  consent  has  already  been 
granted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on 
the  several  amendments,  as  previously 
agreed  to  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  E>resident.  as  I 
understand,  the  first  vote  will  take  the 
usual  15  minutes,  but  all  votes  thereafter 
will  be  accomplished  in  10  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  there  is  an  order  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  amendment  678  In- 
cluded in  that  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment 678  is  included. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
•onammous  consent  that  the  Bayh 
amendment  be  set  aside  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  roUcaU  votes,  and  that 
It  be  the  pending  order  of  business  Im- 
mediately thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana concerning  the  amendment  he  just 
presented,  am  I  correct  In  understand- 
ing that  this  country  Imports  about  3 
mlUlon  more  barrels  of  crude  oU  than  we 
have  refinery  capacity  to  refine'' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  BARTLETT  And  am  I  also  cor- 
rect that  we  have  had  this  same  problem 


for  a  long  time  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment proposes  to  remedy,  of  not  having 
an  assured  supply  of  crude  oil,  that  even 
though  we  had  an  abundance  of  crude 
oil  there  was  no  way  that  a  refiner  could 
be  satisfied  of  knowing  that  he  would 
have  sufficient  throughput  through  his 
refinery  to  keep  the  refinery  fully  busy,  so 
that  he  could  amortize  his  Investment?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  correct  It  is 
also  correct  that  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  has  estimated  that  by  1975  we 
will  require  increased  refinery  capacity 
of  4.8  million  barrels  per  day  to  meet  our 
domestic  needs.  In  other  words,  by  1975 
we  will  need  additional  refineries,  which 
we  do  not  now  have,  capable  of  refining 
4.8  million  barrels  per  day.  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  we  do  something  now  to  deal 
with  what  is  obviously  going  to  be  an 
even  more  serious  refinery  shortage  just 
a  few  years  from  now.  My  amendment 
would.  I  believe,  provide  significant  as- 
sistance in  solving  that  problem. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Am  I  also  correct 
that  this  will  be  beneficial  to  the  entire 
country,  and  not  necessarily  just  to  one 
geographical  region  of  the  country? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  UnquesUonably  that 
is  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  more  helpful  outside  our  section 
of  the  country,  because  Louisiana  and 
Texas  right  now  are  the  leading  refining 
States  of  the  country.  Refining  capacity 
in  the  Northeast  is  virtually  nonexistent. 
At  least.  I  would  say.  in  the  last  5  or  6 
years  not  a  single  new  refinery  has  been 
started  In  the  Northeast,  and  this  coun- 
try badly  needs  new  refineries  in  those 
areas  in  order  to  meet  the  energy  de- 
mands of  the  1970's  and  thereafter 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  this  farsighted 
amendment.  I  support  it,  and  urge  our 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  unusual  nature  of  the  voting  that 
will  take  place,  with  9  or  10  votes  to  oc- 
cur and  only  10  minutes  per  vote,  I  won- 
der, for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  Have 
not  been  in  the  Chamber,  if  there  could 
be  stated  now  the  order  in  which  these 
votes  will  occur,  and  what  the  questions 
will  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
NuTTNt .  The  first  question  will  be  on  the 
motion  to  table  amendment  No.  656.  the 
Helms  amendment.  If  that  falls,  the  next 
vote  will  be  on  the  amendment  Itself. 
Then  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  Rlblcoff 
amendment  (No.  678 » .  Next  there  will  be 
a  vote  on  the  Hansen  amendment  (No. 
682  >.  followed  by  Fannin  amendments 
(Nos.  690.  691,  692.  693.  and  671),  fol- 
lowed by  a  vote  on  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment (No,  685' . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Chair  read 
more  slowly  ? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Would 
the  Senator  like  the  Chair  to  start  over? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First  the 
motion  to  table  the  Helms  amendment 
(No.  656).  Then  If  that  falls,  the  vote  on 


the  amendment  Iteelf.  Second,  the  Rlbl- 
coff amendment  ( No.  678  > .  That  could 
be  the  third  vote,  depending  on  the  out- 
come of  the  motion  to  table  the  Helms 
amendment. 

Next  would  be  the  Hansen  amendment 
'No.  682). 

Next  would  be  five  amendments  by 
Senator  Fannin,  as  follows:  Amend- 
ments Nos,  690.  691,  692,  693,  aiid  671 

Next  would  be  a  vote  on  the  Jack.son 
amendment  (No.  685  •  to  be  followed  by 
the  vote  on  the  Mathias  amendment  >  No. 
686 )  as  modified. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  thank  tlie  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion 
to  table  amendment  No.  656  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina     Mr    Helmsi. 

On  this  question  the  yea.s  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allkn  I .  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts 
(Mr,  KENNEDY',  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALEi,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr,  Nelson  '  the  S^niator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman',  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr  Stennis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kenturk.v  Mr  Huddleston)  Is 
absent  on  ofBcial  business, 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr,  Kennedy)  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  would  vote  "nay" 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cmms)  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr,  Cotton)  is  ab.sent  becau.'^e  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  '  Mr  Mc- 
Clt7re>  is  absent  on  official  bu.slne.ss 

The  Senator  from  Tennes.sec  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG).  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senat<->r  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy'  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Mr  Ctrtis',  If  present 
and  votlnt^.  the  Senator  from  nilnola 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebra,ska  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  wa^  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

I  No  493  Leg.) 
TEAS — 48 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Ma«tnu8f.n 
Mansfield 
Matblas 
McOee 
McOovern 
Mclntyre 
Montoya 
Moss 
Mviskle 


Aboxirezk 
Bayh 

BeUm,on 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 


Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

I''-;! 

Randolph 

R:t)lcoff 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 
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NAYS — 39 


Aiken 

Domenlci 

Ixing 

BarUett 

Oomlntck 

McClellan 

Beall 

Eastland 

Metcolf 

Bennett 

Krvln 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Pannln 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Bible 

Pulbrlght 

Roth 

Brock 

Gold  water 

Raxbe 

Buckley 

Grimn 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

Oumey 

WUUam  L 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Hansen 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Helms 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

HolUngs 

Tower 

Cook 

Hruska 

Young 

Dole 

Johnston 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

AUen 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Baker 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McClure 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Mondale 

Pong 

Nelson 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr,  Heljis' 
amendment  (No,  656  >   was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDI.VG  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  question  occurs  c«i  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RIBICOFF ;.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  _ 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  '  Mr, 
Allen  ) ,  the  S«'nator  from  Arkan.sa.«  ■  Mr, 
PuLBRiGHT).  the  SenaUjr  from  Ma&.sa- 
chusetts  (Mr  Kennedy  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Mr,  Mond,\le',  the 
Senator  fro.m  Wl.scon.^in  'Mr.  Nelson i, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr,  Spahk- 
MAN  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Stennisj  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  Huddleston  i  Is 
absent  on  official  bu.siness 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr,  Kennsdy;    would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  TiRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  ihe 
Senator  Irom  Nebraska  'Mr,  Curtis' 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) is  absent  on  official  busine.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  Mr, 
Pong),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtls)  and  the  Senator 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  13.  as  follows: 


(No,  494  Leg  i 

YEAS— 73 

Abourezk 

Donxlnlck 

Magnuson 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

B«ai 

w^^\^,■n(^ 

Mathias 

Bentsen 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Bible 

Gravel 

McOee 

Blden 

Grlffln 

McOovern 

Brooke 

Giimey 

Mclntyre 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Metc&ir 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Montoya 

Byrd. 

Hartke 

Moss 

Harry  P  ,  Jr, 

Haskell 

Muskle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hatfield 

Nunn 

Cannon 

Hathaway 

Pack  wood 

Case 

Holllngs 

Pastore 

Chiles 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Church 

Humphiey 

Pell 

Clark 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Cook 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Dole 

Johnston 

Roth 

Domenlci 

Long 

Sax  be 

8/-hwelker 

Symington 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Pell 

Scott,  Hugh 

Taft 

wuilams 

Dole 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Stafford 

Talmadge 

Young 

Domenlci 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

NAYS— 13 

Ervln 
Gravel 

Mathias 
McOee 

Roth 
Saxbe 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Thurmond 

Oumey 

McOovern 

Schwelker 

BarUatt 

Helms 

Tower 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Scott.  Hugh 

BeUmon 

Hruska 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Stafford 

Bennett 

Scott. 

Haskell 

Montoya 

Symington 

Brock 

WlUlamL. 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Taft 

Pannln 

Stevens 

Hathaway 

Muskle 

Talmadge 

NOT  VOTING — 14 

Holllnga 
Hughes 

Nunn 
Packwood 

Timney 
Welcker 

Allen 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Wmiams 

Baker 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Inouye 

Pearson 

CotU>n 
CurtU 

Kennedy 
McClure 

Sparkman 
Stennis 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Pong 

Mondale 

Allen 

Piilbrlght 

Nelson 

So    Mr 

RiBicoFF's    amendment    was 

Baker 
Cotton 

Huddleston 
Kennedy 

Percy 
Sparkman 

agreed  to. 

Curtis 

McCltire 

Stennis 

TTiP     PR 

F.^mrMpT    OPT 

^TPTTT?       TTnrtor 

Pong 

Mondale 

Sterenscn 

the  previous  order,  the  question  now  Is 
on  agreeing  to  amendment  No  682,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
.\LLEN> ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr, 
Ftlbright  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.sett5  '  Mr,  Kennedy  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr  Mottoale^  the  Senator 
from  WlscorLsln  -  Mr,  Nelson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  .(Mabama  'Mr.  Sparkman  < .  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten^-is), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
STEVENSON'   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson  •  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  •  Mr  Curtis  >  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr,  Cotton  >  i.s  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure >  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr, 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (VLr. 
FoNG),  and  the  Senator  from  minois 
Mr   Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska 'Mr.  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was   announced — yeas  21, 


So  Mr.  Hansen's  amendment  (No.  682) 

was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  vote  now  occurs  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  F.\nnin;  No.  690.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  hlr. 
Allen  I,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
Ftlbright  I.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts )  I  Mr,  Kennedy  ■ ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Mr,  Mondale  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr,  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Spark- 
M.AN ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr,  Stennis  >   are  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Huddleston  is  ab- 
sent on  official  basin  ess 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Kennedy'  would  vote 
"nay  " 

Mr  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Mr,  (Turtis)  Ls 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr,  Cotton  i  is  absent  because  of  Illness 
in  hl£  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Mc- 
Clure >  is  absent  on  official  business, 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
Pong),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  niinots 
Mr,  Pkrcy)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  '  Mr,  Courtis  > .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25. 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


nays  64,  as  follows: 

[No.  496 

Legl 
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YEAS— 25 

YEAS— 21 

Bartlett 

Pannln 

McCleUan 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Saxbe 

BelUnon 

Grlffln 

WlUlam  L, 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Stevens 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Brock 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Brock 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Tower 

Cook 

Hruska 

Tower 

Dole 

Helms 

Welcker 

Domini  ck 

Johnston 

Young 

Domenlci 

Hruska 

Eastland 

Long 

Eastland 

Long 

Fannin 

McCleUan 

NAYS— «1 

NAYS— 64 

Abourezk 

Burdlck 

Church 

Abourezk 

Blden 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Aiken 

Byrd. 

Clark 

Aiken 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Bayh 

Harry  P. 

,  Jr. 

Cook 

Bayh 

Buckley 

Case 

Bentsen 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cranston 

Beall 

Burdlck 

Chiles 

Bible 

Cannon 

Domini  ck 

Bentsen 

Byrd. 

Church 

Blden 

Case 

Eagleton 

Bible 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Clark 

Brooke 

Chiles 

Krvln 
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Gravel 
Hart 
HATtke 
HMkeU 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Hiunphrey 

Inouye 

JackaoQ 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Maamuson 

Manafleld 


Allen 

BaJker 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Pong 
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Mathias 

uca«« 

McOovem 
Mclntyra 
Metcalf 
Montoya 

UOM 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 


Rlblcoff 
Both 

Schwelker 
Scott.  Hush 
SooU. 

wuil&mL. 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmartg* 
Tunney 
Williams 
Young 


NOT  VOTINa — 14 
Pulbrlght  Nelson 


Huddleston 
Kennedy 
McClure 
Mondale 


Percy 

Sparkman 

Stennls 


So  Mr  Fawniw's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JOHNSTON'.  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment No.  691  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr  F.^NNiN).  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen  • .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBiuGHT>.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SpfRKMAN'  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hxtodleston)  Is  ab- 
sent on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Mr   Kennedy  <  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton"  is  absent  because  of  Illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clotie)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
FoNci,  and  the  Senator  from  nilnols 
'Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis >  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27 
nays  60,  as  follows: 


Bartlett 

Belimon 

Bennett 

BUVn 

Brock 

Buckley 

Clark 

Domenld 

Pannln 

Oriffln 


Abourezk 
Aiken 

Beau 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 


[No.  497  Log. 
TEAS— 27 

Oumey 

Hansen 

HaakeU 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Mclntyre 

Projunire 

Roth 

Sax  be 

NATS— «0 
Byrd. 

Harrv  P  .  Jr 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 


Scott. 

wmiamL. 
Stafford 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Toung 


Cranston 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eatdeton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Ooldwater 

Ormvel 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 


Allen 
Baker 
Cotton 
Curtis 

Fong 


Mathias 
■  McCleU&n 

uca«« 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Mom 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 


Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schweiker 

SooU.  Hugh 

Stennls 

Steyens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadga 

Tunney 

Williams 


NATS— «8 


NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Nelson 


Pulbrlght 

Huddleston 

Kennedy 

McClure 

Mondale 


Percy 
Sparkman 


So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  (No.  691) 
wag  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Helms).  Under  the  previoiLs  orcjer.  the 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  692  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^TID  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FVlbricht),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Mr.  Nelson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Hitddleston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  atmounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness  In 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
CLtTHE)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong),  and  the  Senator  from  IlllnoLs 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Cttrtis)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  63.  as  follows: 


Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd 

Harry  P., 
Church 
Domenld 


Jr. 


(No.  498  Leg.] 

YKAS— 24 
Pannln 
Ooldwater 
Oriffln 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Helms 
Hruska 
McClellan 


Roth 
Saxbe 

Scott. 

WlUlam  L. 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Aboures^ 

Gravel 

Moss 

Aiken 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Bean 

HaskeU 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bible 

Rollings 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hughes 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C  Jack.son 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Schweiker 

Case 

Johnston 

Scott.  Hugh 

Chile* 

Long 

Stafford 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Cook 

M&nafleld 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Symington 

Dole 

McOee 

Tart 

Domlnlck 

McOoTem 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Metrnlf 

Welcker 

Ervln 

Montoya 

WUltams 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Allen 

Puibnght 

Nelson 

Baker 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McClure 

P-mg 

Mondale 

So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  (No.  692) 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  question  now  Ls  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, amendment  No.  693.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.s.sistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll 

Mr  ROBFTRT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Ser.ator  from  Alabama  '  Mr.  Al- 
len), the  Senator  from  .Arkan.sas  (Mr. 
Ftlbright'  .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Mr  Mondaie'.  the  Senator 
from  WL-^onsin  '  .Mr  Nelson  ' ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Alabama  '  Mr.  Sparkman  ■ ,  and 
the  8er-at'->r  f rt^m  Mi.ssl.sslppl  ■  Mr  Sten- 
Nis  I ,  are  neres.sarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr  Httddlestoni  Ls  ab- 
sent on  official  buslnes.s. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mas-^iachu- 
setts  'Mr.  Kennedy)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebra-ska  Mr  Curtis'  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton )  is  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness In  his  family 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre)   is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
Fonq),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)    are  neoessarlly  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  f  rwn 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  09.  as  follows : 


Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


Abouresk 

Aiken 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bentsen 


(No.  499  Leg.) 

TEAS— 17 

Fannin 

Ooldwater 

Oriffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Helms 


Hru^a 

Sr.xbe 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Thurmond 
Tower 


NAYS— fl9 

Bible  Byrd, 
Blden  Harrv  P  .  Jr. 

Brooke  Byrd.  Robert  O. 

Buckley  Cannon 

Burdlck  Case 
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Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domenld 

Itogleton 

Brrln 

Grarel 

Hart 

Hartkp 

HaakeU 

HatneKl 

Hathaway 

Holllngs 

HUKhes 

Humphrey 

lncu>  (> 


Allen 

Baker 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Pong 


Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnvi»jii 

Manafleld 

Mathias 

McClellan 

M(!0«e 

McG.  Tern 

Mclntyre 

MetCHlf 

Munioya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Packwxxxl 

Pa*tcire 

Pearson 


Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Ruth 

.Schweiker 

Scntt,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

StL'venson 

Srmlngton 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tuniit> 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOnNO— 14 


P\il  bright 

Huddleston 

Kennedy 

MrClure 

Mundale 


Nelson 
Percy 
Sparkman 
Stennls 


So  Mr.  Faknin's  amendment  (No.  693^ 
wa*;  reject^^d, 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imou.s  coasent  that  Michael  Pertschuk 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  fltx)r  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  8.  2589  and  votes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr  Pre'^ldent.  I  make  the 
same  request  for  Carl  Le.'Jter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Under  the  previous  order  the  question 
now  occurs  on  amendment  No.  671  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll, 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYUT)  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s  'Mr 
Fulbpicht),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr  Mondale).  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson'. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sp.^rkman)    are  nece-ssarlly  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  HtrDDiESTON  >  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts  (Mr  Kennedy^  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr,  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr  Cttrtis )  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness In  hLs  family 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure*  us  absent  on  official  business 

The    .Senator    from    Tennessee     (Mr. 
BAKrRi,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii   (Mr 
FoNG).    and    the   Senator    from    ElinoLs 
Mr  PERCY'  are  ne(  essarlly  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr  Cltitis>  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  27, 
nays  59.  as  follows : 

[No.  500  Leg,) 
TEA§— 27 

Bartlett  Byrd.  Domlnlck 

Bean  Harry  P..  Jr.  Pannln 

Bennett  Cook  Ooldwater 

Brock  Dole  Oriffln 

Buckley  Domenld  Oumey 


Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Mathias 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Bobert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagle^:;n 

Eastland 

E.'vln 

Gravel 


Mi.i8kle 

Pearson 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Stevenson 

NAYS — 69 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfleid 

Hathaway 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Magnus*;!! 

Mansfield 

Mc(71ellan 

McOee 

McGc  vern 

Mclntyre 

.Met  •■air 

M.  nt05'a 

Moss 


Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

8co«. 

WlUlam  L. 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Srmlnrton 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 


NOT  VOTTNO— 14 

Puibnght  Mondale 

Huddleston  Nelson 

Kennedy  Percy 

Long  Sparkman 
McClure 


Allen 
Baker 
Cotton 

Cu.nis 
F-r.L- 

So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  (No.  671) 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  am,endment 
No,  685  by  the  Senator  from  Washlngtcn, 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen'  .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
F\jLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hitddleston)  .  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BLenntdy),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton  (  Ls  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Mc- 
Clure i  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG).  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Percy  )  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


[No.  501   Leg. 

TEAS — 85 

Aboureak 

Brock 

Church 

Alkf-n 

Brooke 

Clark 

Bartlett 

Buckley 

Cook 

Bavh 

Burdlck 

Cranston 

Be^ 

Byrd. 

Dole 

Bellmon 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Domenlcl 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Domlnlck 

Bentsen 

Cannon 

Eagleton 

Bible 

Case 

Eastland 

Blden 

Chiles 

Ervir. 

Pannln 

Ooldwater 

Orayel 

Grlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

H\miphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 


AUen 
Baker 
Cotton 

Curtis 

Por.e 


Johnston 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

Mcntoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

NATS— 1 

Mclntyre 


Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUliamL. 
Stafford 
Sterens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WUUams 
Toung 


NOT  VOTINO — 14 

Ful  bright 

Huddleston 

Kennedy 

McCl'.ire 
Mondale 


Nelson 
Percy 

Sparkman 

Stennls 


So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  (No.  685) 
was  agreed  lo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Manland,  amend- 
ment No,  686.  as  modified  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  calfcd 
the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B\'RD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  -Mr. 
.^LLEN  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
Fulbright',  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale",  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr! 
STENTfis*.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  'Mr,  Huddleston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright  '  and  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis  -  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Ser^ator  from  New  Hampshire 
'  Mr  Cotton  i  is  absent  ber^ause  of  Illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr,  Mc- 
Clure' is  absent  on  official  ba-^lness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG;.  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.   PERCY'    are   necessarily   absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  nilnola 
'Mr.  Percy)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  '.Mr  Curtis),  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yea*  79, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 


[No.  502  Leg. 

YEAS— 79 

Abourezk 

Brooke 

Chiles 

Aiken 

Buckley 

Church 

Ba.-tlett 

Burdlck 

ci*rk 

Bayh 

Byrd. 

Cook 

Beal: 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Cranston 

Bentsen 

Bvrd    Robert  C 

Domenlcl 

Bible 

(Dan  no  n 

Dr.mlnlck 

Blden 

Case 

Eagleton 
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Eastland 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Krvln 

Long 

Rlblcnff 

Pannln 

Magnuaon 

Roth 

Oruvel 

Mansfield 

Saxbe 

OrU&n 

Mathlaa 

Schwelker 

Oumey 

McClellan 

Scott.  Hiigb 

Hanaeo 

McOee 

Stafford 

Hart 

McOovera 

Stevens 

HjLTUe 

Mclntyre 

SteTenaon 

HaakeU 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hatfleid 

Montoy» 

T»rt 

Hathaway 

Moss 

TaUnadge 

Helnu 

Muakle 

Ttaurmood 

Holllngs 

Nunn 

Tower 

Hugbes 

Pack  wood 

Tunney 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

WeicJier 

Inouye 

Pearaon 

WUUams 

Jackson 

Pell 

To\ing 

Javlta 

Proxmlr* 
NAYS— 7 

BeUmon 

Dole 

Scott. 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

WUlJamL- 

Brock 

Hruaka 

NOT  VOTTNO— 14 

Allen 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

Baker 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McClure 

Stennla 

Pong 

Mondale 

So  Mr  Mathias'  amendment  <No.  686> . 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMENT    NO.    689 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms  • .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order. 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 'No.  689)  of  the  Senator  from 
Ijidlana  i  Mr.  Bayh  i  ,  which  the  clerk  will 
sftite. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary' inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  Is  the  time  llmlU- 
Uon? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  10  min- 
utes. 5   minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  per- 
haps that  the  most  eflBclent  way  to  dis- 
cuss the  thrust  of  my  amendment  Is  just 
to  read  it.  Normally  we  ask  the  clerk  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  the 
Senate  because  it  makes  very  clear  what 
we  are  trying  to  do: 

On  page  17.  line  18. — 

Which  Is  immediately  following  the 
reference  to  speed  limltB — 
change  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
colon  and  add  the  following:  "ProviAed.  how- 
ever. That  any  such  reduction  aball  not  be 
recommended  or  made  effective  for  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles  operating  In  inter- 
state commerce  except  upon  the  basla  of  a 
finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Tr&n«portatlon 
that  such  reduction  will  In  fact  lead  to  fuel 
savings  for  speclQc  classes  and  weights  of 
vehicles,  and  that  the  savings  to  be  realised 
therefrom  will,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  that  such  reduction 
win  In  fact  lead  to  fuel  savings  for  specific 
classes  and  weights  of  vehicles,  and  that  the 
savings  to  be  realized  therefrom  wUl.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  be  of  sufflclent 
magnitude  to  compensate  for  the  economic 
disruption  attendant  upon  changee  In  rout- 
ing, scheduling,  and  working  conditions 
necessitated  by  the  Imposition  of  a  lower 
speed  limit". 

We  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal 
about  Inconvenience  because  of  certain 
laws  relative  to  the  amount  of  time  peo- 
ple can  drive  commercial  vehicles,  the 
scheduling  and  routing,  and  that  kind  of 
business. 


This  amendment  goes  primarily  to  the 
whole  thrust  of  the  bill;  Will  lowering 
the  speed  limit  result  In  a  lesser  con- 
sumption of  fuel? 

It  ought  to  be  relatively  simple  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  an  assessment,  either 
by  looking  at  studies  that  have  already 
been  made  or  by  making  one  on  his  own. 
If  lowering  the  speed  of  a  certain  com- 
mercial vehicle  will  indeed  result  in  less 
consumption  of  gasoline,  then  lower  it. 
If  not.  why  ^o  through  the  cosmetics 
"  ^the  inconvenience  which  will  result 
if  that  is  not  the  case? 

I  had  hoped  I  could  prevail  on  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  <  Mr  Jackson  »  to  accept 
the  amendment,  but  after  discussing  It 
with  him  and  his  staff.  I  think  that  Is 
perhaps  too  optimistic  a  conclusion  to 
reach  at  this  time 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  agree  with  my  colleague. 
I  would  like  to  accept  the  amendment, 
but  we  would  be  making  a  specific  ex- 
emption here  in  connection  with  com- 
mercial trucks 

I  point  out  that  a  farmer  who  ojjerates 
a  truck  across  State  lines  for  his  own 
purposes  certainly  would  not  have  a 
commeiTlal  truck,  and  I  would  prefer 
that  this  sort  of  thing  be  handled  by  reg- 
ulation. 

On  page  18  of  the  committee  report 
accompanying  this  measure,  we  recognize 
this  need  with  some  explanatory  lan- 
guage. Let  me  read  the  following: 

The  committee  recognizes  that  certain 
conservation  measures  may  affect  various 
sectors  of  the  economy  in  different  ways.  For 
speed  limit  reductions  may  affect  commer- 
cial trucking  more  serloualy  than  private 
commuters. 

I  recognize  that  fact. 

Continuing  reading 

These  factors  should  t>e  taken  into  ac- 
count In  developing  programs  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  However,  such  Inconveniences  must 
be  weighed  against  the  fuel  savings  to  be 
gained.  A  reduction  of  maximum  driving 
speeds  to  60  miles  per  hour,  for  example, 
would  result  m  fuel  savings  equivalent  to 
250.000  barrels  per  day. 

Now.  Mr  President,  the  sole  question 
for  the  Senate  to  decide  Is  whether  we 
want  to  spring  out  of  that  limitation 
which  we  ask  the  President  to  impose 
and  say  that  for  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles— that  Is  the  exact  language — we 
win  make  an  exception.  It  seems  to  me 
this  matter  should  be  left  to  regulation 
We  do  have  serious  transportation  prob- 
lems In  the  trucking  area.  I  would  hope 
they  can  work  It  out  But  I  would  hate 
to  turn  around  and  make  a  specific 
exemption  for  this  particular  mode  of 
transportation  I  would  prefer  that  the 
matter  be  left  to  the  executive  branch 
to  work  out  the  details. 

There  are  other  situations  that  will 
arise  where  there  Is  probably  Justifica- 
tion for  going  beyond  50  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  trucking  industry  there  is  a 
special  problem,  but  I  would  not  want  to 
make  a  statutory  exemption  there. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  not  the  safety  problem 
also  involved  here? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  a  serious  matter 
which  suggests  that  it  sliould  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  JACKSON  In  Germany,  by  the 
way — not  that  that  is  a  precedent — they 
have  Just  reduced  their  speed  limit  on 
trucks  over  there,  my  staff  informs  me, 
and  as  a  result  the  accident  rate  has  be«i 
reduced  by  30  percent. 

We  had  this  matter  up  in  committee. 
An  amendment  was  offered  in  committee. 
It  was  voted  dowTi.  It  is  up  to  the  Senate 
to  decide  whether  we  will  start  springing 
out  areas  for  exemption  I  would  rather 
delegate  this  broad  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  work  out  what  modes 
of  transportation  should  be  given  a  dif- 
ferent speed  limit  than  others,  if  it  can 
be  justified  But  my  own  feeling  is  I  do 
not  have  the  expertise  in  this  area.  I 
would  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  make  It 
very  clear  that  we  are  not  asking  for  an 
exemption — not  at  all.  What  we  are  say- 
ing Is  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
conserve  fuel,  so  that  if  there  are  certain 
classes  of  vehicles  which  because  of  size, 
gear  ratio,  and  so  forth,  can  operate 
more  efficiently  and  use  less  fuel  at  55 
miles  an  hour  than  at  50  miles  an  hour, 
why  not  let  them  operate  at  55  miles  an 
hour?  Why  make  tliem  operate  at  50 
miles  an  hour.  I  do  not  have  the  expertise 
to  make  that  Judgment  I  am  willing  to 
let  the  Secretary  make  that  judgment, 
but  before  he  does  so.  I  want  Congress 
to  say  that  he  has  to  make  a  finding  of 
fact  that  we  are  actually  savmg  fuel.  I 
expect  that  we  will  find  we  vnU  save  But 
I  do  not  know.  There  have  been  some 
studies  made  about  some  vehicles,  which 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  55  miles 
or  60  miles  an  hour  will  save  fuel  rather 
than  going  down  to  50  miles  an  hour. 

I  say.  let  us  find  out  the  facts  before 
we  go  through  and  lower  the  speed  limit. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr  President,  some 
buses  traveling  50  miles  ax\  hour  would 
use  more  gas  than  they  would  at  a  speed 
of  60  miles  an  hour  in  accordance  with 
a  report  I  have  from  a  very  rehable 
source;  namely,  the  Greyhound  Bus  Co. 
This  is  the  best  Illustration  I  can  give — 
their  buses  do  not  even  go  into  high  gear 
until  48  to  52  miles  an  hour,  so  it  would 
be  difficult  for  them  to  travel  in  a  lower 
gear.  It  would  be  self-defeating  to  say 
that  a  large  bus  or  a  large  truck  must 
travel  at  speeds  of  no  more  than  50 
miles  an  hour. 

Some  people  have  siiggestrd  that  the 
transmission  should  be  altered,  but  that 
seems  like  a  very  complex  matter.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  Bayh  I  has  made  a  very  good  pro- 
posal. It  would  require  that  a  study  and 
a  determination  be  made,  which  seems 
very  vital  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here.  If  a  bus  can  be  more  efficient  at 
60  miles  an  hour,  it  should  be  permitted 
to  travel  60  miles  an  hour.  Concerning 
safety,  they  have  one  of  the  finest  safety 
records  In  the  country.  In  fact,  profes- 
sional drivers  have  the  best  safety  rec- 
ords of  any  drivers  In  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Just  pointed  out, 
authorities  on  bus  transportation  have 
informed   me   that   a   50-mUe-per-hour 
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speed  limit  will  be  self-defeating  In  try- 
ing to  relieve  the  energy  shortage 

A  bus  traveling  at  50  miles  per  hour  is 
actually  burning  fuel  at  a  higher  rate 
than  a  bus  going  60  miles  per  hour. 

At  the  lower  speed  of  just  under  50  a 
bus  Is  still  In  third  gear.  It  does  not  go 
into  high  gear  until  it  is  going  50  to  55 
ml  h.  so  at  the  slower  speec  the  motor  is 
lugging  and  operating  inefficiently. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  the 
buses  could  he  altered.  The  problem  here, 
as  I  understand  It,  is  that  this  would  re- 
quire changing  the  rear  axle  ratios  in 
every  bus.  This  would  be  expensive  and, 
I  am  told.  It  would  be  Impossible  because 
there  are  not  enough  parts  available  to 
make  a  modification.  At  any  rate,  that  is 
not  the  answer. 

The  immediate  problem  of  the  bus 
companies  Is  one  of  scheduling  and  ca- 
pacity. 

At  least  one  State  already  has  lowered 
the  speed  Umit  on  its  major  highway  and 
others  appear  ready  to  do  the  same. 

Suddenly  bus  schedules  are  thrown  out 
of  kilter  Bus  riders  will  find  that  they 
can  no  longer  make  acceptable  connec- 
tions with  other  buses  or  other  transpor- 
tation at  a  given  destination.  In  short, 
there  will  be  chaos  lor  those  who  rely  on 
bos  transportation. 

The  bus  companies  face  a  tremendous 
manpower  problem.  They  carmot  pos- 
sibly make  all  the  adjustments  in  work- 
ing schedules  if  buses  are  required  to  run 
at  slower  .speeds. 

Another  problem  is  the  obvious  fact 
than  If  buses  have  to  run  at  slower 
speed-s  It  will  require  more  buses  on  the 
road  to  meet  the  demand  This  means 
additional  fuel  consumption — not  less 

Some  authorities  are  suggesting  that 
perhaps  buses  and  trucks  which  operate 
efficiently  only  at  higher  speeds  be  al- 
lowed to  travel  faster.  This  might  en- 
courage some  motorists  In  cars  to  take 
buses  and  tlius  arrive  quicker  at  their 
destinations 

A  recent  study  indicated  that  buses 
get  85  passenger  miles  per  gallon  of  fuel 
and  tlierefore  are  the  most  efficient  of 
all  means  of  transportation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  really  should 
take  a  close  look  at  the  idea  of  reducing 
speed  limits  The  arguments  that  I  have 
heard  concerning  commercial  vehicles — 
trucks  and  buses — make  it  appear  that 
this  would  cause  serious  problems  and 
may  result  in  higher  fuel  consumption 
rather  than  reduced  consumption  in  the 
shipment  of  goods  and  people. 

Mr.  J.A.CKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  The  bill  of  course  does  not 
state  a  50-mlle-an-hour  speed  limit.  It 
gives  authority  to  the  President,  through 
the  appropriate  agencies,  of  course,  to 
set  the  speed  limits  I  would  want  to 
make  that  verj*  clear. 

Let  me  ask  a  simple  question:  What 
about  a  man  In  the  contract  business 
who  has  trucks  of  his  own  in  connection 
with  hLs  work?  He  Is  not  covered  by  this 
exemption  because  it  is  not  a  commercial 
vehicle  in  Interstate  commerce.  Are  we 
going  to  say  here  that  because  he  Is  mov- 
ing equipment,  he  will  be  at  a  different 
speed  than  someone  who  Is  In  the  Inter- 
state business? 
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This  is  full  of  holes  and  trouble  I 
would  prefer  to  have  that  authorltv  dele- 
gated so  that  there  can  be  a  sensible 
set  of  guidelines  worked  out. 

I  would  hope  that  this  matter  would 
not  be  brought  to  a  rollcall  vote  now, 
since  we  would  get  into  another  area 
which  will  consume  more  time  of  the 
Senate.  But,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's position,  and  I  understand  what 
he  is  trying  to  do  I  merely  point  out  the 
pitfalls  involved  when  we  try  to  make 
such  exemptions. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
stress  the  fact  that  some  people  in  the 
trucking  industry  and  in  the  bus  indus- 
try^ say  we  should  exempt  them  com- 
pletely, that  we  should  write  into  the  law 
not  50  miles  an  hour  or  55  miles  an  hour 
but  60  miles  an  hour,  which  I  think 
would  be  totally  responsible.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson »  has 
resisted  that,  but  I  believe,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  lower  the  speed  limit  on  any  ve- 
hicle, we  should  first  have  flndirig  of 
fact. 

We  have  had  enough  studies  on  cars 
to  show  that  when  we  lower  the  speed 
to  50  miles  an  hour  we  do  save  fuel,  but 
we  do  not  have  it  on  other  kinds  of 
vehicles.  TTiat  Is  what  I  am  asking 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  assimie  that  they 
will  make  that  finding  in  every  area.  I 
would  not  expect  they  would  come  up 
with  speed  limits  not  related  to  savings 
in  gasoline.  It  should  apply  to  all  the 
areas  and  to  all  the  categories  that  will 
be  affected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Helms  '  All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh.i. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen  > ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy',  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale  - .  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nelson  > ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr  Sparkman >  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Hitddleston)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton )  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure i   is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  I,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  CURTIS'  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr  Percy'  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  25 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


Bartlett 

Bavh 

Be&ll 

BeUmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Cannon 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bennett 

Biden 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F  ,  Jr 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Ooldwater 
Qumey 
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TEAS — 25 

Domini  ck 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 

Oravel 

Gnffln 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Helms 

Hruaka 

NATS — 69 
Hajt 
H&skell 
Hataeld 
Hathaway 
Hcl  lings 
HuKhes 
Humplirey 
Jackson 
Jav. 'us 
Johnston 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
MathiaE 
McClellan 
McQee 
McOovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nunn 


Inouye 

Montoya 

Randolph 

Stevens 

Taimadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Pack  wood 

Pjvsuore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Pro  rm  ire 

Rlbicoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Stafford 
S  tennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tart 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Allen  Pong  Mondale 

Baker  Huddleston         Nelson 

Cotton  Kennedy  Percy 

Curtis  McClure  Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Bath's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmoni  Is 
recognized  under  the  previous  order  to 
call  up  two  amendments,  on  each  of 
which  there  is  a  10-minute  time  limita- 
tion, with  5  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment.  No.  674,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  secUon  207.  page  26  between 
lines  12  and  13,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(  )(1)  The  antitrust  laws,  as  defined  In 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  ( 16 
VS.C.  12)  and  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.8C  41  et  esq.)  shall  not  app'.v 
to  any  Joint  agreement  by  or  amon^  person* 
engaged  in  the  production  or  development 
of  energy  resources,  including  but  not  limited 
to  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  of  crude 
oil  and  gas  and  extraction  of  sulfur  from  coai. 
natural  gas.  and  crude  oil,  if  such  agreement 
is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  re- 
search to  improve  such  production  or 
development. 

(21  As  used  In  this  section  "person"  means 
any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
unincorporated  association  or  any  combina- 
tion or  association  thereof 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect  any 
cause  of  action  existing  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Preslclent.  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  wish  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri on  the  amendment  the  Senator  of- 
fered which  provides  for  criminal  penal- 
ties In  the  bill.  Does  that  amendment 
apply  to  all  sections  of  the  bill  as  It  h£is 
been  amended,  and  all  known  amend- 
ments we  have  at  the  desk? 

Mr  EAOLETON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  does  so  apply. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  companies  involved  in  the 
energy  business  to  be  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws  so  far  as  research  and  de- 
velopment is  concerned. 

I  wish  to  give  a  brief  report  of  where 
we  stand  so  far  as  the  recovery  of  crude 
oil  is  concerned.  These  figures  relate  to 
other  tjrpes  of  energy,  as  well. 

I  have  before  me  a  paper  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
which  they  report  that  their  current 
total  recovery  of  crude  is  about  31  per- 
cent of  the  oil  that  has  been  discovered 
to  date  That  means  that  69  percent  of 
all  the  oil  remains  in  the  ground,  In  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  to  recover  it.  It  further 
states  that  the  rate  of  Improvement  ap- 
pears to  be  diminishing.  This  was  re- 
ported In  the  first  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress under  the  Mining  and  Mineral 
Policy  Act  of  1970  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  Secretary  stated: 

The  n»te  of  Improvement  In  recovery  effl- 
cleocy  appears  to  be  diminishing  rapidly, 
however.  The  fact  that  an  average  of  only 
one-third  of  the  discovered  oil  in  the  ground 
Is  being  recovered  currently,  and  that  tlg- 
nlflc&nt  oU  deposits  are  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult to  find,  emphasizes  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing research  effort  In  theae  areas. 

Much  of  the  production  captkilty  that 
has  been  added  In  recent  years  has  been 
obtained  tlirough  technologic  advances. 
but  further  dramatic  Increases  are  gen- 
erally not  anticipated  at  current  costs 
and  price  levels.  Yet.  the  potential  for 
stimulation  is  great.  An  increase  of  only 
I  percent  of  the  average  recovery  of  oil 
In  place  would  yield  approximately  4.3 
billion  barrels,  or  2  mllhon  barrels  per 
day  for  12  years. 

We  recognize  we  are  In  an  energy  crisis, 
yet  just  beyond  our  reach  Is  the  jxjssl- 
bility  of  adding  2  million  barrels  a  day 
to  this  Nation's  oil  supply,  as  we  take 
steps  to  encourage  the  research  and 
development. 

An  article  from  the  Oil  and  Gas  Jour- 
nal, which  is  the  bible  of  the  oil  Industry. 
stated  on  May  8.  1972,  at  page  21 : 

.  .  .  There  Is  no  breakthrough  In  sight 
which  would  permit  the  Indxistry  to  recover 
a  significantly  larger  percentage  of  oU  It  now 
must  leave  behind.  And  there  Is  no  buildup 
In  spending  toward  achieving  such  a 
breakthrough  .  .  . 

The  same  Journal  stated  In  the  same 
issue  at  page  22 

.  .  .  The  prlnctpsi  hop*  .  .  .  app«ars  to  be 
cooperative  effort  and  sharing  of  recovery 
research  data  with  competitors  .  .  .  Mo«t 
companl«8.  (earing  poactble  anti-trust  ac- 
tions, have  to  clear  participation  .  .  . 
through  their  legal  departments      .  . 


To  me.  Mr  President,  this  Is  ridiculous. 
Here  are  energy  companies  that  want  to 
work  together  to  Improve  methods  to  be 
used  in  recovering  oil  that  we  desperately 
need  and  yet  they  are  limited  by  ridicu- 
lous or  over-restrictive  antitrust  require- 
ments. 

Despite  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
research,  proprietary  interests  and  anti- 
trust restrictions  tend  to  restrict  the 
transfer  of  technology  between  com- 
panies. Even  if  results  are  released  in  a 
timely  fasliion  through  publication,  the 
complexity  of  modern  petroleum  tech- 
nologj'  Is  such  that  years  are  required  for 
use  by  the  thousands  of  smaller  firms 
who  constitute  a  major  segment  of  the 
oil  Industry.  If  advanced  technology  Ls 
to  provide  short-run  benefits  to  this  Na- 
tion, a  mechanism  must  be  found  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  technologic  transfer. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up.  the  amount 
of  oil  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  im- 
mense. It  is  estimated  160-bllllon  barrels 
of  oil  could  be  recovered  and  300  trillion 
cubic-feet  of  natural  gas  could  be  re- 
covered. That  Is  enough  crude  oil  to  last 
25  years  and  enough  gas  to  last  15  years. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  another  matter  and 
then  I  shall  respond  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Is  recognized. 

AN  AKENDICKNT  rWTXNDKD  TO  BK  PEOPOSID 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcord  an  amendment  I  Intended 
to  propose 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  Insert  the  ftdlowlng  .^  *w»en 
line  18  and  19: 

Sec.  308(c)  (I)  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Section  203(a)  (31  of  the 
Ek:onomlc  Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended,  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1073,  the  President,  or  hla 
designee,  may  employ  persons  of  outstanding 
experience  and  abUlty  with  or  without  com- 
pensation. 

(3)  The  President  may  exempt  any  person 
employed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1)  of 
this  section  from  the  provisions  of  sections 
203.  206,  308  and  209  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  If  the  public  Interest  so  requires, 
except  that — 

(li  exemption  hereunder  shall  not  extend 
to  the  negotiation  or  execution,  by  such  per- 
son, of  Government  contracts  with  the  pri- 
vate employer  of  such  person  or  with  any 
corporation.  Joint  stock  company,  associa- 
tion, firm,  partnership,  or  other  entity  in  the 
pecuniary  profits  or  contracts  of  which  the 
tjerson  has  any  direct  or  Indirect  interest: 

(U)  exemption  hereunder  shall  not  extend 
to  making  any  recommendation  or  taking 
any  action  with  respect  to  Individual  appli- 
cations to  the  Qovernment  for  relief  or  assist- 
ance, on  appeal  or  otherwise,  made  by  the 
private  employer  of  such  person  or  by  any 
corporation,  joint  stock  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  or  other  entity  in  the  pe- 
cuniary profits  or  contracts  of  which  the  per- 
son has  any  direct  or  Indirect  Interest; 

I  HI)  exemption  hereunder  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  the  prosecution  by  such  person,  or 
participation  by  the  person  in  any  fashion 
In  the  prosecution,  of  any  claims  against  the 
Oovemment  Involving  any  matter  concern- 
ing which  the  p>erson  had  any  responslbUlty 
during   his    Oovemment   service    under   this 


section,  during  the  period  of  such  service; 
and 

(IV)  exemption  hereunder  shall  not  extend 
to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  In  con- 
nection with  such  person's  Ck>vemment  serv- 
ice herevinder  from  any  source  other  thaii 
the  private  employer  of  the  person  during 
Oovemment  service. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son I  submit  the  amendment  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record  Is  to  draw  attention  to 
the  critical  need  for  more  expertise  in 
the  implementation  of  mandatory  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  have  enough  manpow- 
er and  more  importantly  we  do  not  have 
enough  qualified  manpower  One  of  the 
first  things  we  should  do  Is  to  direct  our 
attention  to  this  desperate  need  and  tr>' 
to  encourage  lndustr\'.  where  poK.slble, 
to  donate  voluntarily  such  management 
personnel  to  help  out  with  the  program. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  am  In 
sympathy-  with  the  amendment  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
proceed  at  an  appropriate  time  to  bring 
in  people  as  we  did  In  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war  who  are  familiar  with 
the  business  operation.  We  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  go  Into  this  matter.  It  in- 
volves many  conflict-of-interest  statutes. 
We  will  take  this  matter  up  when  we 
take  up  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office  that  Governor  Love  re- 
quested In  his  letter  to  us  today  with  an 
appropriate  amendment. 

I  assure  him  that  we  will  give  this 
matter  priority  so  we  can  get  moving 
on  It. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator,  I  think  It  deserves  it.  We 
cannot  implement  this  program  without 
It. 

Mr  JACKSON  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  f.  m  Mich- 
igan wishes  to  respond  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  take  30  seconds,  and  I 
will  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  have  been 
no  hearings  on  this  question  and  we  have 
the  antitrust  statutes  and  the  Trade 
Commission  Act  regarding  this  particu- 
lar proposal  I  do  think  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  rai.sed  a  que.stion  on 
which  there  should  be  some  kind  of  rec- 
ord with  appropriate  legislation  to  en- 
courage re.search  and  development  on  a 
Joint  venture  basLs.  However.  I  will  have 
to  oppose  the  amendment  because  we 
have  not  gone  into  It.  we  have  not  had 
hearings,  and  it  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  par- 
ticularly the  .subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  mv  time  to 
him. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  I  would  be 
more  comfortable,  as  would  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  If  we  had  had  some 
hearings  on  this  matter  I  confess  to 
having  a  kind  of  instinctive  reaction 
to  any  kind  of  proposal,  I  stippo«e  by 
anyone,  but  particularly  by  thoM  who 
can  be  fairly  designated  as  giants  of 
the  industry,  that  they  be  given  some 
kind  of  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws. 
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I  can.  In  opposing  tliis  amendment, 
slmplj'  say  that  no  safeguards  are  pro- 
posed In  the  amendment  before  us:  not 
even  i.s  It  required  that  there  be  a  scrap 
of  paper  about  someone  entering  the 
agreement  or  who  shall  or  shall  not  be 
denied  access  to  the  fruits. 

Solely  to  do  research  sounds  great. 
That  is  what  the  auto  companies  said 
they  were  doing  when  they  were  dis- 
cussing modifications  of  engines  with 
respect   to  California  air  requirements. 

I  hope  verj'  much  that,  under  the  ad- 
mitted crisis  situation  that  confronts 
us,  we  win  not,  with  the  very  few  mo- 
ments of  attention  we  are  permitted  to 
pay  to  it  now,  imdertake  to  create  an 
exemption  for  firms  whose  track  record 
with  respect  to  antitrust  Is  less  than 
perfect 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

AMIKDMINT    NO.    674 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  had  5 
minutes  on  another  amendment.  No.  675. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  of 
those  minutes  may  t)e  used  on  amend- 
ment 674. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  has  been  made  that  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  this  proposition. 
This  is  part  of  S  1162  that  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
on  March  12.  So  it  Is  not  a  surprise  we 
are  springing  here  today.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  Importance.  The  Senate  has 
adopted  amendment  No.  685  by  Senators 
Jackson,  Hart.  Fannin,  and  Buckley 
which  deals  with  many  other  areas  and 
gives  the  Industry  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  or  regulations.  I  am  sim- 
ply trying  to  add  the  immensely  impor- 
tant area  of  research  and  development 
Uj  the  areas  tiiat  have  already  been 
exempted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Allen  ' .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kxnnkdy),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr  Mondali),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  iMi\  Nelson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Mr.  Huddltston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennkdy"   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
<  Mr.  Cotton  i  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clurs  )  Is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The    Senator    from    Tennessee    <Mr. 
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Baker  ).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr, 
FoNG  '< ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PracY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 
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TEAS — 31 

Bariletl 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Bellmon 

Pannm 

Nunn 

Bpnneti 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Brock 

Gravel 

Sax  be 

Buckley 

Orlffln 

Scott 

BjTd. 

Gumey 

WUltamL 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Hansen 

Stevens 

Cook 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

L.ing 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 
NATS — 57 

Young 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Moss 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Pack  wood 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hatha  wav 

Pell 

Bible 

H,,Ilin2s 

Pro  xm  ire 

Blden 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Klblcoff 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrtl   Robert  C.  Jackson 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott.  Hugh 

Case 

Johnston 

Stafford 

ChUea 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Cranston 

McGee 

Taft 

Eagleton 

MrOovem 

Tunney 

Ervm 

Mclniyre 

Welcker 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

WlUlams 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Alien 

Pong 

Mondale 

Baker 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Curtis 

McClure 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (No. 
674)  was  rejected. 

AMlNDMEirr    NO.    875 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  675. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BzLLMONs  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  36,  between  lines  13  and  IS,  add 
the  f  oUowlng  new  subsection : 

(  )  ( 1 )  Not  withstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shaJl  determine  and  put  into  effect, 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  min- 
eral leases  entered  Into  or  renewed  thereafter. 
m  addition  to  the  present  system  of  leeslng, 
a  system  of  payments  for  mineral  leases  on 
ofTshore  Federal  lands  which  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  production  under  such  leasee,  and 
which  Includes  work  performance  require- 
ments determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Leases  issued  or  renewed  after  ezvact- 
ment  of  this  Act  shaU  not  be  transferable  nor 
may  lessor  acquire  partners  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr    President,  I  will 


take  very  little  time.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  At  the  present 
time,  when  Federal  leases  are  opened  up 
for  development.  It  Is  always  done  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  bids,  and  the  leases 
go  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  chart  showing  the  amount  of 
dollars  paid  for  lease  bonuses  since  1958, 
and  the  sum  is  several  billion  dollars. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is  take 
that  many  dollars  out  of  the  exploration 
and  development  funds  the  industry  has 
to  spend  and  put  them  into  the  Federal 
Treasury,  which  is  a  fine  objective,  but 
the  problem  is  that  with  the  prices  we 
now  have,  in  my  opinion,  these  funds 
would  be  better  invested  in  actual  drilling 
of  wells  than  In  paying  lease  bonuses.  My 
amendment  would  simply  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
work  out  other  means  of  making  these 
tracts  available  and  getting  a  larger  per- 
centage of  production  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  Federal  Treasury  would 
get  the  same  amount  of  money,  but  would 
get  it  as  oil  was  produced,  and  we  are 
now  interested  in  getting  maximum  pro- 
duction domestically  from  Federal  acre- 
age, where  most  of  the  reserves  are  now 
located. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  regret 
that  I  will  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act 
does  have  the  flexibility  to  permit  a  vari- 
ety of  methods  of  payment.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  been  making 
extensive  studies  in  this  area.  Certainly 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  should  consider  any  amendment 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act. 

The  Department,  as  I  understand  it. 
presently  collects  royalties  on  all  produc- 
tion, and  has  development  requirements 
in  the  lease.  The  amendment  would  not 
have  any  impact  In  the  short-term  en- 
ergy crisis  Modification  of  the  basic 
leasing  law  requires  careful  review  and 
hearings. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
could  be  considered  in  the  committee,  in 
connection  with  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Act,  and  that  we  would  not  at- 
tempt to  make  changes  in  the  leasing  law 
without  having  heard  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  without  having  the 
benefit  of  the  Secretary's  ^iews. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment has  not  made  any  request  Eilong 
this  line,  and  I  would  hesitate  to  inter- 
fere in  the  management  of  the  OC8  Act 
In  the  absence  of  hearings  that  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  get  all  points  of  view. 

I  will  certainly  be  glad  to  get  into  the 
matter  as  soon  as  we  can  in  connection 
with  consideration  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Act. 

I  am  prepared  t^  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  naj^  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
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Heljcs  >  All  remaining  time  bavlng  been 
%  lelded  back.,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oltiahoma.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clefk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  ihe  Senator  from  Alabama  «Mr. 
Allen  ■ .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr  Kennedy  I.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
lu'sota  I  Mr.  Mondale^  the  Senator  from 
WLscon&in  (Mr.  Nklson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr   KiNWEDY'   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtts)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <■  Mr. 
Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  Illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure  I   Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  <B4r. 
Baker  i .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr   Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Cttrtis)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If  pres- 
ent £uid  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  waa  announced — yeas  29. 
nays  59,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.   Bellmon's  amendment    (No. 
675)  was  rejected. 


Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No  679  and  send  to  the 
desk  a  substitute  for  it  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HELMS).  The  clerk  wiU  first  state  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  asslstajit  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNN'EY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  if  It  is  the  Sen- 
ator's Intention  to  consider  his  amend- 
ment as  a  modification  or  a  substitute. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  As  a  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  able  Senator  from  California : 
What  time  Is  he  indicating  should  be 
allotted  to  his  amendment,  because 
there  are  those  of  us  who  will  want  to 
speak  against  it? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtts)  is  the  prime  cospon- 
sor.  I  understand  he  feels  he  needs  about 
5  minutes.  Would  the  Senator  from  New 
York  indicate  how  much  time  he  wants? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Not  over  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  wo-old  like  to  have  5 
minutes.  That  would  be  10  minutes.  Per- 
haps another  3  or  4  minutes  for  anyone 
else  that  wanted  to  speak  to  It.  So  that 
would  be,  roughly  speaking,  14  or  15 
minutes. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  will  state  It. 

Mr.  COOK  Has  the  Chair  ruled  on  the 
unanimous-consent  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  California  Mr  TtNNEYi 
that  the  reading  of  his  mtxUflcatlon  be 
dispensed  with? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  has  not. 

Mr.  COOK.  Then  I  would  object  to 
dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the  modi- 
fication and  would  ask  that  it  be  read  in 
full. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  "a.  after  line  18.  add  the  following 
new  material  and  renumber  ttie  remaining 
subsections  accordingly: 

(d)  ?or  the  duration  of  the  energy  emer- 
gency, and  notwithstanding  any  other  pm- 
vtsion  of  Federal  law.  Highway  Tni.rt  Fund 
sums  authorized  pursuant  to  section  KMiai 
(3)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 
ahaU  be  available  for  implementation  of 
paragraph  (c»  of  this  section  and  for  Im- 
plementation of  transportation  control  plans 
developed  pursuant  to  subsection  203ibi  3) 
of  this  act  to  finance  public  mass  transit 
projects  involving  the  purchase  of  paasenger 
equipment.  Including  rolling  stock  for  any 
mode  of  mass  transit,  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  mass  transit  faculties,  the 
construction  of  fringe  and  transportation 
corridor  parking  faculties  to  serve  bus  and 


other  public  mass  transportation  passengers, 
the  construction  of  preferential  bus  lanes  on 
existing  roadways,  and  the  facilitation  of 
commuter  car  pools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  ha.s  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentar>-    inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from   West  Virginia   will   state  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  is  the  division 
of  time  on  this  amendment '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Would  15  minutes  on 
each  side  be  satisfactory' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  thought,  in  the  in- 
terest of  attempting  to  accommodate 
Senators  who  have  thought  in  terms  of 
another  amendment  oi  two,  that  30  min- 
utes would  be  agreeable,  with  15  minutes 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
California  proposing  the  amendment 
and,  if  agreeable  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  15  minutes  be  given  to  me  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  .A  portion  of  that 
time  would  be  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  i  Mr   Bentsen  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  only  time 
limitation,  as  of  now,  is  on  final  pa.ssage 
of  the  bill,  which  will  occur  not  later 
than  5  p  m  today 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  It  is  agreeable  to 
me  to  (jebate  the  matter  for  15  minutes. 
I  am  prepared  to  do  that  but  perhaps 
we  nad  better  let  It  go.  I  was  trying  to 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  had  any  requests  for  that  much  time 
all  Jay  long.  The  usual  limit  has  been  5 
minutes  to  a  side  I  would  therefore 
hope  that  we  could  be  consistent  There 
are  other  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments. Would  10  minutes  be  sufficient. 
If  the  manager  of  the  bill  would  permit 
that? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  would  be  satisfactory 
to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Yes.  Mr  President,  I 
want  to  support  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arl7X)na  had  to  say  We 
have  tried  to  hold  down  the  time  limi- 
tation on  amejidment.s  I  will  not  take 
any  time  I  will  be  glad  to  make  time 
available  to  the  Senator 

Mr   TUNNEY    Ten  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  this 
amendment  be  limited  to  a  total  of  20 
minutes,  equally  divided 

Mr  GOLDW.ATER  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
I.''  heard 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing staff  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  given  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  Barry  Meyer.  Bailey  Guard, 
Leon  BUllngs.  John  Yago,  Ron  Katz.  Jac- 
queline Srhafer,  and  Stephen  Paradise 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection.'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Biden)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  t  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr.  President.  I  would 
think  that  this  amendment  would  be  sup- 
ported by  any  Senator  who  Ls  Interested 
In  jobs,  who  Is  Interested  In  heating 
homes  this  winter,  who  is  interested  In 
having  adequate  fuel  for  electric  power 
generating  plants,  and  who  Is  Interested 
in  having  sufficient  heating  fuel  for 
homes  and  industrial  fuel. 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  that  this 
amendment  would  make  moneys  avail- 
able from  the  highway  trust  fund — ^spe- 
cifically. $1.07  billion— for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  mass  transit  systems  in  this 
country  In  addition,  it  would  make 
money  available  for  the  promotion  of 
car  pooling  and  the  building  of  parking 
lots  near  the  terminals  for  mass  transit. 
In  other  words,  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  Ls  to  get  people  out  of  private 
passenger  automobiles  into  carpooLs  and 
onto  mass  transit  facilities.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  adequate  funding  to 
do  these  things.  There  would  be  no  need 
to  go  through  the  appropriation  process 
becau.se  up  to  $1.07  billion  in  highway 
trust  fund  moneys  would  be  available  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
President  can  make  highway  trust  fund 
money  available  to  implement  transpor- 
tation control  plans  prepared  under  sec- 
tion 203ib> i2i  of  S  2589. 

The  authorization  In  the  amendment 
is  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency, 
which  is  1  year 

I  can  say  from  e.xperlence  that  San 
Diego.  Calif  ,  where  a  local  subsidy  was 
provided  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  mass  transit  facilities,  and  fares  were 
subsidized  to  the  tune  of  25  cents  per 
passenger,  no  matter  how  long  the  ride, 
the  use  of  that  mass  transit  facility  in- 
creased by  100  percent  In  a  period  of  2 
years 

The  reason  why  I  say  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  have  more  fuel  available  to 
power  electric  generating  plants  and  for 
Industrv-  If  this  amendment  Is  adopted 
and  if  the  moneys  are  utilized  Is  simply 
that,  at  the  present  time,  middle  distil- 
late fuels  only  comprl.se  about  18  percent 
of  the  total  production  of  refineries. 
There  is  no  question  that  present  tech- 
nology can  lncrea.se  that  18  percent  up 
to  about  26  percent  Middle  dLstlUates 
are  used  by  electric  power  generating 
plants  p.nd  by  Industry  for  the  purpose 
of  firing  their  boilers  If  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  use  our  refinery  capacltv 
for  middle  distillates  and  Increase  middle 
distillate  production,  we  will  have  to  cut 
back  on  gasoline  production,  which 
means  that  we  will  have  to  cut  back 
on  the  number  of  passenger  miles  trav- 
eled In  passenger  vehicles,  which  con- 
sume 24  4  percent  of  the  total  energj- 
used  by  this  country 

This  amendment  would  provide  ade- 
quate funding  now  to  shift  precious  en- 
ergy resources  currently  belne  consumed 
by  automobiles  away  from  the  highways 


and  toward  the  homes  and  industries 
which  must  be  heated  and  operated 
through  this  coming  winter,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  disastrous  economic  consequences. 
A  reduction  in  gasoline  consumption  is 
possible  only  if  there  are  viable  mass 
transit  alternatives.  Mass  transit  alter- 
natives— such  things  as  keeping  old  buses 
'n  service,  creating  preferential  bus  lanes, 
reducing  fares — can  be  developed  only  If 
urban  areas  have  available  moneys  nec- 
essary to  expand  and  operate  their  mass 
transit  systems. 

The  Congress  has  agreed  to  make  use 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  the  purchase  of  buses — but 
not  rail  transit — commencing  in  July 
1975.  No  money  will  be  available  for 
operating  subsidies.  I  submit  that  the 
current  energy  emergency  makes  that 
agreement  .sorely  inadequate. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  stop- 
ping any  highway  projects;  the  amend- 
ment would  not  have  any  long-range 
effect  on  the  trust  fund's  ability  to  meet 
all  current  and  projected  highway  plans. 
We  are  not  talking  about  any  disruption 
in  the  national  transportation  system :  It 
is  the  President  who  would  have  author- 
ity to  make  fimds  available  to  Implement 
this  and  other  sections  of  the  act. 

Nothing  else  could  more  directly  save 
gasoline,  maintain  employment  and  es- 
.sentlal  .services  The  trust  fund  revenues 
are  projected  to  be  at  least  $12  billion 
for  the  next  3  years,  with  obligations  of 
only  $7  billion.  Moreover,  urban  areas 
provide  50  percent  of  the  trust  fund  reve- 
nues— clearly  sufficient  Justification  to 
entitle  them  to  needed  mass  transit  fi- 
nancing which  they  have  sought  for  so 
many  years 

The  moneys  which  would  be  made 
available  by  this  amendment  are  required 
by  urban  areas  to  meet  the  energy  emer- 
gency during  the  next  year.  First,  mass 
transit  moneys  and  funding  mechanisms 
now^  available  pursuant  to  the  Highway 
Act  and  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  crisis.  Second,  even 
though  exLsting  capacity  to  manufacture 
and  assemble  buses  in  almost  fully  uti- 
lized, some  expansion  can  take  place 
quickly.  Third  and  most  important,  such 
things  as  retaining  old  buses  in  service, 
subsidizing  fares  and  building  preferen- 
tial bus  lanes  can  be  accomplished  im- 
mediately, and,  according  to  reports,  can 
Increase  mass  transit  rldershlp  by  an 
average  of  20  percent.  This  means  a  sav- 
ings of  billions  of  gallons  of  gasoline 

In  1970.  the  automobile  consumed  24  4 
percent  of  the  total  energy  used  by  this 
country  In  terms  of  the  distribution  of 
energy  within  the  transportation  sector 
alone,  the  automobile  consumed  55  3  per- 
cent, and  buses  and  trains  combined  con- 
sumed slightly  over  3  percent  At  a  time 
when  we  face  a  potential  energy  shortage 
of  40  percent  In  some  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, this  situation  is  Intolerable. 

Let  me  add  that  nothing  in  this 
amendment  affects,  in  any  way.  the  labor 
protection  provisions  in  title  23  or  in  S. 
2589  Those  protections  apply  to  the  iLse 
of  any  funds  pursuant  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  we  offer  would  go  a 
long  way  to  implement — and  not  just  to 
propose — a  meaningful  solution. 


I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  TUNNEY  I  should  like  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
then  I  will  accept  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  CaUfornla  in  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  very  understandable  that  the 
great  States  with  the  massive  popula- 
tions should  join  in  this  amendment.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  represents  an  ele- 
ment of  a  struggle  which  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time  in  the  tremendous 
waste  which  is  involved  in  favoring  high- 
way transportation  as  against  urban 
mass  transit  in  respect  of  the  law.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  the  least  possible  reason 
for  making  this  distinction  when  we  are 
dealing  with  an  emergency  in  which  it 
Ls  essential  that  all  must  sacrifice. 

This  amendment  is  not.  as  some  would 
argue,  a  breaking  open  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  mass  transit  purposes. 
It  is  a  limited  and  essential  measure  that 
would  make  available  the  funding  needed 
to  implement  the  fuel  conservation  plans 
already  provided  for  in  this  bill.  It  would 
fund  only  those  projects  the  President 
deems  necessary  to  alleviate  the  energy 
emergency. 

We  have  been  debating  now  for  3  days 
the  methods  by  which  we  are  going  to 
meet  the  energy  emergency  we  face  It 
is  clear  from  this  debate,  from  the  In- 
terior Committee  hearings  and  from  all 
available  evidence,  that  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  conser\-ing  energy  is  by  dras- 
tically limiting  the  use  of  the  private  au- 
tomobile No  one  doubts  that  some  such 
measures  nust  be  reckoned  with,  and 
without  further  delay. 

Withm  several  months,  it  is  llkelv  that 
private  automobile  use  will  be  signifi- 
cantly curtaUed:  hopefully  we  will  not 
have  to  raUon  gasoline,  but  whether  by 
emergency  transportation  control  plans 
developed  by  the  States  and  cities  or  by 
rationing.  drasUc  curtailments  wui  be 
necessary. 

Yet  the  bill  as  written  provides  no 
funding  for  alternatives  to  private  auto- 
mobile use.  Certainly,  funding  for  those 
alternatives  may  be  forthcoming  but  It 
is  agreed  by  all  that  we  have  no  time 
to  waste. 

When  significant  transportation  con- 
trol plans  are  Implemented,  millions  of 
our  citizens  will  be  faced  with  severe 
transportation  probl«ns.  Will  they  be 
able  to  drive  to  work,  drive  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  drive  to  the  market  to 
shop,  or  drive  to  the  doctor's  office? 
Americans  depend  on  the  use  of  the 
private  automobile  to  a  degree  not 
matched  by  any  other  nation  in  the 
worid.  When  significant  llmiUtions  are 
imposed,  trauma  and  chaos  could  result. 
But.  it  will  be  argued,  that  this  bill 
provides  for  alternatives  so  that  our  citi- 
zens will  not  be  stranded.  It  does,  and 
necessarily  so.  The  President,  under  sec- 
tion 204 'O,  must  develop  incentives  for 
mass  transit.  Including  the  possibility  of 
emergency  operating  subsidies 

Yet  even  with  these  movements  toward 
alternatives,  there  is  not  one  word  In  the 
bill  as  to  how  these  alternatives  are  to 
be  funded.  A  plan  will  do  in  normal  times, 
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but,  these  are  not  normal  times:  Imme- 
diate Implementalion  of  these  plans  U 
critical  to  avoid  catastrophic  dlsruptloos 
In  the  dally  lile  of  the  public. 

The  amendment  before  ua  would  not 
mandate  that  any  fund^  be  used  for  mass 
transit  purposes,  nor  would  It  even  al- 
low that  any  rural  funds  or  any  Inter- 
state System  funds  be  used  for  mass 
transit  It  is  limited  to  urban  funds,  most 
of  which  are  already  available  for  mass 
transit  capital  projects  if  the  State  and 
local  offlcials  opt  to  use  them  for  those 
purposes 

The  major  thrust  of  the  amendment  is 
to  give  the  President  an  Immediate  meth- 
od for  funding  the  emergency  mass  tran- 
sit incentives  he  develop*  under  section 
204ic>  Such  funds,  whether  used  for 
immediate  capital  improvements  or  op- 
erating subsidies,  could  have  a  major  and 
immediate  beneficial  effect  upon  mass 
transit  ndershlp,  an  effect  that  must  not 
be  delayed  If  we  are  to  provide  realistic 
alternatives  to  the  private  automobile. 

These  urban  funds  could  only  be  ex- 
pended for  these  purposes  for  Preslden- 
tially  developed  plans  under  section  204 
(C)  or  Presldentially  approved  plans  un- 
der section  203  <  b  > .  Thus,  only  thoee  mass 
transit  projects  or  subsidies  specifically 
approved  by  the  President  could  be  fund- 
ed with  highway  trust  fund  moneys 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
amendment  in  no  way  changes  the  allo- 
cations or  procedures  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  It  amends  only  the  emergency 
energy  bill,  the  authority  under  which 
will  only  last  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency.  No  permanent  change  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  is  affected 

Mr  President,  these  are  emergency 
times  and  we  must  take  emergency  meas- 
ures Section  204ic>.  a  necessary  and 
important  section  of  the  bill,  must  be 
given  the  chance  to  have  immediate  ben- 
eficial effects  Without  this  amendment, 
that  section  can  have  no  Immediate  ef- 
fect, and  it  could  be  many  months  before 
any  mass  transit  alternatives  are  pro- 
vided. 

I  ask  the  Senate  not  to  let  this  oppor- 
tumty  slip  by  Talking  about  the  energy 
emergency  will  not  help  our  citizens  meet 
the  problems  they  conlroot  because  of  It. 
nor  help  them  conserve  the  fuel  that 
must  be  preserved  This  legislation  must 
provide  for  the  means  as  well  as  ends; 
this  amendment  would  do  ju«t  that.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  conserva- 
tion that  can  be  engaged  In  is  this  one. 
The  bill  recognizes  that.  becAUse  tt  says 
in  the  section  sought  to  be  amended,  sec- 
tion 204' CI ; 

Th«  Pr«aidrnt  shall  deTelop  and  implement 
toAtrml'.v  sponaored  lacentlvas  for  tb«  uae  of 
public  CranflportAtlon.  injcludlng  priority  r«- 
Cloalitg  at  fu«l  for  maa«  tr%a«lt  tyttm. 

Here  are  the  key  words 

.A.n<l  !»*<leraj  subBldle*  for  reduced  r&rea  and 
ftddi'.iona!  eTi>enjes  incurred  because  of  In- 
creased service  for  the  duraoon  of  tile  energy 
emergency. 

The  difficulty  with  this  section  U  that 
it  starts  with.  "The  President  shall  de- 
velop and  Implement  "  That  is  not  an 
authortzalicn  for  money,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  later  it  says  that  he 


■hall    develop    e,nd    implement    Federal 
cubsidies.  But  he  is  not  given  any  money. 

What  the  amendment  propxjsed  by  the 
Senator  from  California  seeks  to  do  Is  to 
give  the  President  some  money  authority 
in  a  manner  whicli  the  Senate  has  passed 
before,  precisely  because  the  Senate  was 
forehanded  in  understanding  the  dan- 
gers of  the  situation.  In  the  highway  biU. 
the  conference  report  of  which  was  held 
up  for  weeks  and  weeks  based  upon  tills 
very  struggle  between  the  Senate  con- 
ferees and  the  House  conferees,  we  fi- 
nally compromised  on  a  very  small  in- 
crement for  urban  mass  transit.  But  that 
was  permanent  legislation,  not  designed 
to  meet  a  given  emergency  and  where 
the  forces  alined  toward  the  integrity  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  strictly  for  high- 
way purposes  did  not  run  up  against  the 
national  need  which  is  represented  by 
this  crisis  in  respect  of  energy 

The  1-year  provision  which  has  kjeen 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  California, 
and  which  I  strongly  support,  would  en- 
deavor to  give  the  President  some  re- 
sources with  which  to  Implement  the 
declared  policy  of  the  act,  which  no  one 
has  amended  and  no  one  has  sought  to 
challenge.  It  seems  to  me  that  where 
you  have,  therefore,  a  pattern  of  emer- 
gency, a  pattern  of  use.  which  is  10-to-l, 
according  to  the  figures — that  is,  you 
get  200  miles  per  passenger  out  of  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  used  in  a  bus  and  only 
roughly  13  miles  In  a  similar  gallon  used 
in  a  private  car  mostly  occupied  by  one 
person — it  seems  to  me  that,  under  the 
emergency,  the  Senate  at  least  ought  to 
reiterate  its  position  respecting  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  this  time  standing  w-lLh 
It,  because  it  Ls  fully  justified  on  an 
emergency  basis,  and  the  Senate  should 
not  yield  on  the  ground  that  it  wants  a 
highway  bill  on  a  permanent  basis,  where 
we  have  made  a  compromise  very  much 
against  our  own  Interest 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr 
Wn.LiAJt8>  was  the  original  author — and 
I  Jomed  him — of  almost  tills  measure,  in 
the  same  words,  in  the  Senate  It  passed 
the  Senate,  but  we  could  not  make  It 
stick  because  we  needed  a  highway  bill. 
and  we  yielded  to  the  House.  Now  we 
are  in  a  great  emergency,  and  the  House 
ought  to  yield  to  us,  and  the  Senate 
ought  to  reassert  Its  position  in  the  way 
argued  by  the  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr.  President,  one  point 
I  should  like  to  add  to  the  very  lucid  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  Ls  that  in  this 
amendment  we  have  a  provision  for  the 
funding  of  carpoolmg  schemes.  If  we  do 
not  have  support  for  such  schemes,  it 
could  mejin  that  In  the  very  near  future, 
when  we  have  gas  rationing,  housewives 
will  not  be  able  to  move  from  their 
homes  to  the  shopping  centers,  because 
the  entire  fuel  allotment  of  their  family 
will  be  taken  up  by  their  husbands  going 
to  and  from  work. 

I  do  not  know  what  tt  Ls  like  in  New 
York,  but  in  California,  where  we  have 
m-xiy  people  Living  In  surburban  area^ 
in  tract  homes,  they  cannot  walk  from 
the'..-  homes  to  the  shopping  centers 
They  will  need  their  cars  to  do  that  If  we 
do  not  have  carpool  arrangements  to 
move  wage  earners  from  their  homes  to 
their  Jobs  and  from  their  Jot    to  their 


homes,  there   will  be  a  great  hardship 
for  many  millions  of  people 

Mr  JAVITS  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  find  that  26  of  the  50  States  are 
sparsely  settled  and  have  the  same  prob- 
lems as  the  State  of  California  The  7.5 
million  people  living  outside  the  metro- 
politan area  of  New  York,  and  even  In 
suburban  counties,  have  the  same 
problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  eunend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  is  it 
the  parliamentary  procedure  that  the 
Chair  wUl  agree  that  I  can  yield  to  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  while  holding  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
is  advised  tliat  It  would  require  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Senator  to  hold 
the  floor  and  parcel  out  time  The  Sena- 
tor can  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  QOLDWATER  So  the  Senator  can 
proceed  in  the  normal  channels. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  what  is 
the  unanimous -consent  request?  The 
Chair  said.  "If  there  is  no  objection.' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  The  Senator  from 
California  has  been  yielding  to  Senators 

Vr  JAVTTS.  Has  the  Senator  made  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr  RANDOLPH   I  will  make  one  now 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  for  this  reason.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  well. 
and  I  would  not  object,  but  I  do  not  get 
the  exact  request,  which  is  that  he  hold 
the  floor  until  when? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  hold  the  floor  only  until  5  p.m, 

Mr.  JAVTTS  That  Is  correct,  and  that 
means  some  Senators  who  want  to  speak 
may  be  shut  out.  I  will  agree  Lf  the  Sena- 
tor will  first  limit  the  time. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  tried  to  do  that 
earlier  in  the  day. 

?^^.  JAVTTS  I  did  not  understand  it 
.V£d.y  we  know  how  much  time  the  Sena- 
tor wants?  I  have  no  desire  to  object,  but 
I  think  we  should  be  fair  to  others. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER  Mr  President,  on 
this  business  of  time.  1  ask  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  will  yield  to  me. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait  until  he 
finishes  and  get  the  floor  under  my  own 
power.  But  1  have  been  listening  lo  de- 
bate here  for  many  years,  and  we  ask 
regularly  If  we  might  yield  wiiiiout  loemg 
our  right  to  the  floor,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  heard  that  courtesy  denied 

Mr  JAVTTS  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
about  the  time  question?  Would  he  want 
to  hold  the  floor  until  5  p  m.? 

Mr  QOLDWATER.  The  Senator  know.i 
me  better  than  that 

Mr  JAVTTS  Of  course.  I  do  But  that 
Ls  the  point 

Mr  QOLDWATER  This  is  an  impor- 
Uii.t  amendment  and  it  Ls  a  dangerous 
amendment.  I  might  feel  like  tAiking  if 
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I  am  prompted  to  do  so,  but  right  now 
I  do  not  feel  that  strong  urge:  but  I 
could  If  the  Senator  from  New  York 
wants  to  make  a  point  of  it. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  F>resident,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  What  time  has  now 
run  with  the  Senator  from  Calllornia 
who  proposes  the  amendment?  What 
time  has  been  consumed  already?  I  am 
attempting  to  find  an  equitable  basis. 
How  much  time  h&e.  been  u.«;ed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator bevran  at  4  04  pm  The  time  con- 
sumed is  19  minutes,  to  respond  to  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr    RANDOLPH    Mr   President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  opposition 

to  the  amendment  mav  have  25  minutes 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr  QOLDWATER  Reserving  the  rlg-ht 
to  object.  I  understand  there  are  other 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment  who  wish 
to  be  heard  so  we  are  going  now  Into  a 
roundabout  way  of  getting  controlled 
time,  which  I  have  objected  to.  Why  do 
we  not  allow  this  to  go  along  on  Its 
noniial  basis' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 
Mr.  QOLDWATER  I  object. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     Objec- 
tion is  heard    The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  recognized 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  after 
reading  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  CalKnrnla  'Mr  tWnfy'. 
for  himself  and  others.  I  really  had  to 
remind  myself  that  the  legislation  of  to- 
day attempts  to  cope  with  emergency 
measures  for  the  energy  crisis  Other- 
wise I  might  be  persuaded,  and  this  has 
been  indicated  already  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr  Javits  ' .  that  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Art  of  1973 
was  before  this  bod\  The  amendment  is 
very  much  like  some  offered  to  the  High- 
way Act,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  rollcaUs  will  .show 

I  really  cannot  consider  it  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  ourselves.  I  say 
with  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  shortage  of  fuel,  it  Ls. 
Indeed,  an  effort  to  rewrite  the  Highway 
Act,  over  which  we  labored  for  a  vear 
and  ft  half  in  this  body. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  would  not  accomplish  what 
it  purports  to  do  It  is  largely  unneces- 
sary and  redundant. 

There  are  several  deficiencies  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the 
options  that  thLs  amendment  attempts 
to  give  local  ofBcials  are  already  avail- 
able within  the  context  of  the  total  high- 
way program 

We  labored  long  and  hard  on  this  issue, 
and  there  was  an  Inability  by  Congress 
to  enact  the  highway  bill  in  1972  The 
Senate-House  conferees  came  back  In 
1973  We  met  on  29  occasions  for  ap- 
proximately 125  hours.  The  vast  majority 
of  this  time  was  devoted  to  finding  rea- 
sonable and  workable  answers  to  the 
mass  transit  problem  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  when  he  indi- 


cated that  the  Senate  gave  in  to  the 
House  in  that  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  The  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Rather  than  giving 
in  to  the  House,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  the  House  really 
gave  in  to  us.  That  is  the  result  of  the 
conference. 

Final  resolution  of  this  question  is  one 
which  I  believe  equitable  and  reasonably 
focuses  both  the  highway  program  and 
the  mass  transit  program  on  the  needs 
of  contemporarj-  urban  transportation. 

I  hope  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  state- 
ment I  liave  placed  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  I  hope  Senators  win  do  that  be- 
fore voting  on  the  amendment. 

In  January  1974.  up  to  $200  million  in 
urban  highway  funds  will  be  available 
for  the  purchase  of  transit  buses.  The 
provisions  of  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate  could  not  make  funds  aViailable 
any  more  rapidly.  In  January  1975.  the 
full  $800  million  authorized  for  urban 
highways  that  year  can  be  utilized  for 
the  acquisition  of  both  buses  and  fixed 
rail  transmit  equipment  in  addition  to  a 
variety  of  other  transit-related  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the  au- 
thority to  use  highway  funds  for  mass 
transit  exists  and  is  supplemental  to  Fed- 
eral aid  provided  under  the  urban  mass 
transit  program  This  year's  Highway 
Act  also  increased  authorizations  for  the 
urban  mass  transit  program  by  $3  billion. 

Even  though  I  might  disagree  with 
other  Members  who  I  Imow  will  not  sup- 
port the  Tunney  amendment,  I  voted  for 
mass  transit,  I  remind  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  amounts  of.  first,  $3  billion 
and  then  another  $3  billion. 

So  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
now  speaking  against  this  amendment, 
cannot  be  accused  in  any  wise  of  having 
failed  to  support  ma.ss  tran-sit  through 
the  programs  that  have  been  presented. 

F\inds  from  both  highway  and  mass 
transit  programs  are,  and  will,  shortly 
be  available  to  expand  and  improve  tran- 
sit systems  There  are  questions,  how- 
ever, that  these  resources  can  soon  be 
expended.  The  fact  is  that  the  industries 
that  build  buses  and  rail  cars  and  other 
transit  equipment  simply  do  not  have 
the  capacity  to  fill  large  new  orders  at 
once.  If ,  as  I  believe  we  must,  the  United 
States  is  to  exercise  its  new  commitment 
to  mass  transit,  a  period  of  time  Is  re- 
quired to  translate  this  commitment  into 
hardware. 

During  development  of  the  1973  High- 
way Act  I  cautioned  that  use  of  highway 
funds  for  transit  would  not  suddenly 
loosen  a  flood  of  cash  In  the  direction  of 
transit  agencies.  Since  passage  of  the 
Highway  Act,  the  executive  branch  has 
once  again  restricted  spending  under 
this  program.  The  act  authorizes  ap- 
proximately $5.8  billion  for  the  highway 
program  in  fiscal  year  1974.  The  admin- 
istration, however,  has  impounded  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  obligatlonal  au- 
thority provided  by  the  bill.  Only  $4.4 
billion  is  being  released  for  obligation 


this  year  and  similar  restrictions  doubt- 
less will  be  imposed  in  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  also  covered  by  the  act.  Of  the 
fimds  released,  $700  million  can  be  uti- 
lized only  for  noninterstate  projects  in 
urbanized  areas. 

The  1973  Highway  Act  was  designed  to 
provide  maximum  flexibility  to  respond 
to  the  wide  variety  of  transportation 
needs  that  exist  in  our  country.  This 
flexibility  has  taken  on  new  importance 
with  development  of  the  acute  energy 
crisis  that  today  threatens  to  restrict 
personal  automobile  use. 

With  respect  to  the  urging  of  car  pools 
to  reduce  energj-  consumption.  thL«:  pro- 
vision of  the  amendment  also  is  unneces- 
sar>-.  Without  being  referred  to  specif - 
icaUy,  car  pooling  activities  probably 
already  are  legitimate  fimctlons  of  the 
highway  program  In  the  general  cate- 
gory of  traffic  operations  improvement. 
In  any  event,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  now  has  before  it  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Domtnict  <S.  2598'.  with  my 
cosponsorship,  which  deals  speclflcallV 
with  car  pooling  We  anticipate  offering 
this  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  Fuels 
and  Energy  Conservation  Act  (S.  2176) 
when  that  measure  comes  before  the 
Senate 

Mr.  President.  I  must  call  attenticm  to 
one  other  proposal  in  the  amendment 
which  could  substantially  endanger  the 
.success  of  the  total  bill.  I  refer  to  the 
provision  authorizing  "the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  mass  transit  facilities." 
The  administration  remains  adamantly 
opposed  to  any  Federal  operating  assist- 
ance for  mass  transit.  As  we  worked  on 
the  highway  bill  we  were  told  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  inclusion  of  operating 
funds  would  stimulate  a  veto  of  the  bill 
even  though  it  contained  other  provisions 
urgently  desired  by  the  administration. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  opposes  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  stating  its  opposition. 
There  are  also  substantial  reasons  why 
this  is  a  poor  time  and  this  emergency 
act  is  a  poor  vehicle  for  trjing  to  resolve 
the  operating  subsidies  question.  While 
the  Senate  this  year  and  last  year  voted 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act 
to  provide  for  operating  subsidies,  there 
are  many  unanswered  questions  about 
the  Implementation  and  impact  of  Fed- 
eral subsidy  payments.  I,  personally, 
believe  that  operating  subsidies  are 
essential,  not  only  to  the  continuing  via- 
bility of  transit  systems,  but  also  to  any 
long  term  effort  that  Increases  ridership 
and  thereby  ciirtails  private  car  usage 
and  urban  conjestion. 

The  amendment  before  us,  Mr.  Presl- 
Ident,  simply  authorizes  highway  trust 
funds  to  be  used  for  subsidies.  There  are 
no  safeguards  that  they  will  be  used  to 
meet  legitimate  needs.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  these  funds  will  simply  be  expended 
to  compensate  for  the  inefHcient  opera- 
tion of  local  bus  and  rail  systems. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  needs  of  transit 
systems  to  cover  legitimate  operating  de- 
ficiencies. Most  studies,  however,  show 
that  subsidy  requirements  are  far  too 
large  to  be  effected  by  any  funds  that 
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might  be  provided  as  a  result  of  this 
ameDdment. 

No  subsidy  program  can  be  tnily  ef- 
fective without  local  Involvement.  Mass 
transit  is  very  much  a  local  issue  and 
until  we  know  to  what  extent  commu- 
nities are  able  or  willing  to  provide  sub- 
sidies. Federal  entry  into  this  field  would 
be  premature.  Finally,  the  question  of 
operating  subsidies  is  already  addressed 
in  the  bill  before  us.  Section  204ic)  di- 
rects the  President  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment federally  sponsored  Incentives  for 
the  use  of  public  transportation  includ- 
ing "Federal  subsidies  for  reduced  fares 
and  additional  expenses  incurred  be- 
cause of  increased  service — .'  This 
evidence  leads  inevitlbly  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  amendment  is  not  intended 
to  alleviate  the  fuel  shortage  so  much  as 
it  Is  to  raid  the  highway  tnist  fund. 

Mass  transit  and  related  issues  are  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WiLLiAiis).  He  worked 
clcksely  with  us  last  year  and  earlier 
this  year  when  these  matters  were  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  Highway 
Act. 

Senator  Wiluams  has  worked  hard  to 
initiate  a  demonstration  program  to  find 
answers  to  many  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities about  transit  subsidies.  Only  when 
these  answers  are  provided  and  support- 
ed by  factual  Information  can  a  workable 
subsidy  program  have  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
does  not  address  needs  and  it  does  not 
provide  for  any  examination  of  its  rami- 
fications or  workability. 

I  cannot  but  view  this  amendment  as 
a  backdoor  attempt  to  undo  tloat  which 
we  so  laboriously  affected  in  the  Highway 
Act  earlier  this  year.  It  is.  simpli".  a  cos- 
metic proposal  of  no  substance  and  with 
virtually  no  impact  on  the  energy  crisis. 
The  Congress  has  made  its  commit- 
ment to  mass  transit.  It  has  reaffirmed 
with  substantial  monetary-  backing  that 
the  highway  and  mass  transit  programs 
are  closely  related.  What  we  must  do  to- 
day is  concentrate  our  attention  on  work- 
able solutions  to  the  energy  crisis.  We 
can  best  do  this  by  rejecting  amendments 
like  that  before  us. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  Tunney  amendment. 

The  Tunney  amendment  represents  an 
attempt  to  reopen  an  issue  that  this  body 
debated  at  considerable  length  last 
March  and  again  In  August. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 
was  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  debated 
measures  in  the  93d  Congress.  After  the 
Senate  passed  Its  bill,  which  contained  a 
provision  allowing  urban  system  trust 
funds  to  be  used  for  mass  transit,  the 
House  followed  with  a  bill  that  pro- 
hibited any  use  of  the  trust  fund  for  the 
same  purposes 

That  left  as  at  an  Impasse  an  impasse 
thiat  took  2  4  months  and  thousands  of 
man-hours  of  discussion  in  one  of  the 
lengthiest  conferences  the  Congress  has 
seen.  When  it  was  over,  the  conferees 
emerged  with  a  bill  that  preserved  the  e«- 
tence  of  the  Senate  position  and  won  the 
praise  of  many  Senators  and  commen- 
tators who  believed  that  such  a  result 
was  unlikely,  if  not  Impossible 


The  conference  report  was  supported 
by  the  Senator  from  California  and 
passed  by  a  lopsided  margin  of  91  to  5 

To  briefly  review,  the  major  elements 
of  the  compromise  on  mass  transit  we 
provided  no  funds  for  this  fiscal  year 
from  the  trust  fund  for  rails  and  buses. 
$200  million  from  the  trust  fund  in  fiscal 
1975  for  buses,  and  the  full  amount  of 
urban  system  trust  funds,  at  local  option, 
for  any  form  of  mass  transit  in  fiscal 
1976.  some  $800  miUion, 

The  National  Journal  termed  the  final 
bill  "one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
role  of  conference  committees  in  forging 
compromise  legislation  " 

Mr.  President,  in  45  days,  trust  fund 
moneys  will  begin  to  be  available  to  the 
cities  for  the  purchase  of  buses.  That  is 
during  the  course  of  this  national  emer- 
gency. But  the  Highway  Act  of  1973  does 
more  for  mass  transit  than  simply  in- 
vade the  urban  system  trust  funds  for 
rails  or  buses. 

It  provides  some  $3  billion  in  capital 
expenditures  over  the  next  3  years  for 
all  forms  of  mass  transit  under  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act. 

It  provides  an  Increase  of  over  800  per- 
cent in  urban  system  funds,  which  have 
a  new  flexibility  in  use. 

It  provides  that  funds  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  can  be  used  in  urban 
areas  for  the  construction  of  exclusive 
bus  lanes,  exclusive  or  preferential  truck 
and  emergency  vehicle  routes  or  lanes, 
traffic  control  devices,  and  facilities 
Many  of  these  same  provisions  are  also 
In  the  Tunney  amendment,  but  they  are 
already  in  the  law  as  written. 

I  mention  these  facts.  Mr  President, 
because  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
legislation  that  we  passed  was  a  trans- 
portation bill  that  appealed  to  all  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  The  Institute 
for  Rapid  Transit,  in  the  latest  addi- 
tion of  its  Executive  Digest,  says,  that — 

The  act  gives  the  state  and  locai  govem- 
menu  the  option  of  doing  just  about  any- 
thing to  Improve  their  transportation  sit- 
uation .  .  . 

President  Nixon,  who  fought  hard  for 
a  total  transportation  bill,  said  that  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  was— 

The  only  significant  legtslatlve  break- 
through of  the  93d  Congreas 

All  of  these  sources,  who  had  taken 
hard  positions  on  mass  transit,  approved 
the  final  bill. 

Now.  what  about  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment? Does  it  accomplish  anj'thlng  or 
simply  provoke  a  confrontation  with  the 
House  after  several  months  of  hard  and 
sensitive  bargaining?  I  submit  that  it  is 
clearly  coimterproductlve. 

It  may  be  argued  that  our  situation  Is 
different  today  than  It  was  some  3 
months  ago  when  we  passed  this  confer- 
ence report  with  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California.  I  profoundly  dis- 
agree. The  conferees  were  fully  aware  of 
the  impending  energj-  crisis  when  we 
held  our  discussions,  even  if  the  admin- 
istration was  tardj-  in  announcing  an 
energy  policy.  In  fact.  I  have  been  warn- 
ing about  our  overrellance  on  foreign  oil 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate  In  1971  Sen- 
ator Rajtdolph  has  been  talking  about  it 
since  the  fifties.   The  Middle  East   war 


only  dramatized  a  problem  tliat  was  very 
much  with  us  in  August  of  this  year 

WUl  the  Senator's  amendment  ac- 
complish his  goals?  I  suggest  that  it  will 
not.  We  will  begin  using  trust  fund 
moneys  for  the  purchase  of  buses  within 
2  months 

We  have  provided  ways  for  Interstate 
funds  for  controversial  interstate  seg- 
ments to  be  exchanged  for  funds  to  build 
any  form  of  mass  transit  as  early  a.s  this 
fiscal  year.  The  cities  do  not  have  to  wait 
untU  1976. 

The  Senator's  amendment  provlde.s 
subsidies  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  mass  tran-sit  facilities  We 
passed  such  a  bill  a  short  time  ago.  and 
It  was  vetoed  In  addition  to  that,  our 
subsidy  bill  had  safeguards  to  a.ssure  that 
funds  would  not  be  spent  to  reward  in- 
efficiencies in  publicly  operated  transit 
systems.  There  are  no  such  safeguards  In 
the  Tunney  amendment 

The  fringe  and  corridor  parking,  the 
construction  of  exclusive  bus  lanes,  are 
already  in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  lan- 
guage on  that  subject  in  this  Eimend- 
ment.  for  it  has  already  been  done 

So,  Mr  President  I  would  pcjint  out 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee  has  not 
evaded  these  Issues  in  the  highway  bill; 
we  have  dealt  vtith  them 

And  the  Tunney  amendment  does  not 
result  m  any  substantial  gain  for  mas.s 
transit  Buses  can  be  purchased  in  2 
months  under  the  hiehway  act,  and  they 
are  already  being  purcha.'^ed  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  act  Any 
form  of  mass  transit  can  now  be  sup- 
ported under  the  highway  act.  since  a 
city  has  an  option  to  trade  its  trust  fund 
moneys  in  for  general  fund  money  to 
purchase  any  kind  of  mass  transit  equip- 
ment It  desires  The  mechanisms  are  al- 
ready- in  place  if  the  administration 
wishes  to  support  mass  transit,  It  can  do 
so  under  present  law- 
Let  me  reiterate — the  highway  act  Is 
a  transportation  act.  hammered  out  over 
many  months  in  very  difficult  and  sensi- 
tive negotiations  Tlie  es.sence  of  the 
Senate  view  wa.s  preserved  Our  energy 
needs  were  fully  taken  into  account 

Now  to  undo  all  of  that  work  for  no 
practical  reason  seems  Imminently  un- 
wise. A  vote  against  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment Is  not  a  vote  agaln.st  mass  transit. 
It  Is  a  vote  to  Implement  a  forward-look- 
ing highway  act,  which  already  gives  us 
the  tools  we  need 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Tunney 
amendment 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
.states  the  Issue  very  well  I  have  taken 
the  position  that  we  should  not,  in  this 
emergency  bill,  which  runs  for  only  a 
year,  attempt  to  pass  permanent  legis- 
lation. We  have  made  provision  here 
for  a  subsidy,  an  operating  subsidy.  In 
connection  with  local  mass  transit,  in 
order  to  encourage  lower  fares,  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  services  and  savings 
of  fuel  that  we  all  seek.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate should  realize  this  The  last  thing  I 
want  to  face — and  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  California,  and  I 
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voted.  8is  the  Senator  knows,  for  the  use 
of  highway  funds  for  mass  transit — 
when  we  go  to  conference  week  after 
next  Ls  a  situation  in  which  we  wlU  be 
locked  in  for  an  indefinite  period,  over 
the  single  issue  of  mass  tran.sit  at  the 
expen.se  of  clearing  the  bill,  That  is  the 
problem  we  face 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  California  that  that  Ls  exactly  what 
we  will  be  facing  in  the  House.  It  took 
2 "2  months  to  bring  out  what.  I  think, 
is  a  very  comprehensive  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  U  the  Senator  wUl  yield 
again,  I  opposed  amending  the  provisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  for  the  some  reason.  This 
is  permanent  legislation.  Amendment 
after  amendment  which  would  allow  a 
change  in  the  permanent  law  has  been 
offered.  We  opposed  them  because  we  are 
dealing  here  with  an  Immediate  emer- 
gency We  are  staying  in  session  to  get 
the  bill  through.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
have  It  in  the  hands  of  the  President  next 
week  It  is  an  emergency  and  requires 
expeditious  measures. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  I  shall  be 
glad  to  support,  at  another  time,  a  bill 
dealing  with  .specific  help  In  this  area. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  I  think  I  still  have  the 
floor. 

I  would  say  along  the  "lines  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  stated 
that  I  joined  viith  him  in  the  idea  of  not 
tr>ing  to  establish  i>ermanent  legisla- 
tion In  this  emergency  bill  The  Senator 
knows  how  strongly  I  feel  about  regu- 
lations on  the  deregulation  of  gas  How- 
ever, I  joined  in  the  unanimous  caisent 
request  that  the  matter  not  be  consid- 
ered in  this  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  did  have  an  understanding  with  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  on  the  Is- 
sue of  air  quality  standards,  the  matter 
would  be  handled  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  on  the  consideration  of 
subsidies  in  mass  transit  that  the  matter 
would  be  handled  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

I  carried  out  that  understanding.  And, 
of  course,  I  will  keep  the  agreement  that 
I  made  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN  I  yield. 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  are  talking  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to  permanent  legislation. 
The  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr  JAvrrs)  and  I  have  intro- 
duced Is  not  an  amendment  to  any  per- 
manent legislation.  This  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  emergency  energy  bill  'S 
2589'  for  the  duration  of  the  energy 
emergency  of  1  year  There  Is  no  change 
In  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  what- 
ever by  virtue  of  this  amendment. 

Another  point  that  I  would  hke  to 
clarify  concerns  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  regarding  moneys 
t)eing  available  In  the  very  near  future 


for  mass  transit.  No  Federal  money  is 
presently  available  for  carpooling. "  No 
Federal  money  Is  presently  available  for 
the  operaticHi  and  maintenance  of  mass 
transportation. 

Ihis  is  a  critically  important  matter. 
It  will  be  of  critical  Importance  in  the 
future.  We  are  talking  In  terms  of  having 
10-percent  or  15-percent  unemployment 
in  the  future.  It  will  not  do  amone  am' 
good  to  have  highways  and  an  automo- 
bile if  he  does  not  have  a  job. 

We  must  provide  funds  for  car  poolmg 
money  and  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  mass  transit.  Only  in  these 
ways  can  we  conserve  scarce  gasoline  re- 
sources and  allow  more  production  of 
middle  distillates  by  our  refineries  and 
more  oU  for  the  pubUc  utUities  so  that 
there  will  be  more  jobs. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  asked  me  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wfc.t  Virginia  '  Mr.  R.^.ndolph  • 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Texas  if  it  is  not  true 
under  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  that  car  pooling  is 
provided  for 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Under  the  TOPICS  program,  carpooling 
could  be  supported.  The  Senator  asked 
a  question  and  answered  it  before  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  my  dlstinguLshed  colleague 
from  Arizona  is  seeking  the  floor  And  I 
believe  that  he  has  a  proper  use  for  it. 

I  merely  want  to  state  my  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  another 
attempt  to  get  highway  fimds  which 
some  people  think  are  inexhaustible.  I 
would  remind  the  Senate  that  we  have 
been  at  this  the  better  part  of  the  week. 
We  have  had,  I  think,  13  votes  today. 
And  I  have  been  sitting  here  waiting  for 
someone  to  suggest  how  we  might  solve 
the  problem  of  limited  fuel  and  oil.  More 
trucks  and  buses  are  being  built.  Some- 
how we  have  to  Und  some  more  oil  and 
domestic  oil  within  the  domestic  limits 
of  this  country, 

I  hope  that  before  we  get  through  with 
the  bill  it  is  clearly  spelled  out  that  once 
again  American  industry  Is  free  to  go 
about  this  without  the  constant  harass- 
ment they  have  had  over  the  past  30  or 
40  years  That  Is  the  problem  It  Is  not 
a  lot  of  the  extraneous  things  that  have 
been  mentioned.  I  even  hear  that  some- 
one wants  to  change  to  daylight  saving 
time.  That  is  something  that  we  do  not 
want.  My  farmers  in  Arizona  and  the 
farmers  all  over  America  are  suffering 
because  they  cannot  get  enough  gasoline 
to  harvest  their  crops.  Because  of  the 
heavy  rains  they  asked  our  farmers  to 
plant  more  cotton.  They  had  to  have  20 
percent  more  cotton,  and  they  have  80 
percent  of  the  gas  they  formerly  had  to 
harvest  that  cotton. 

We  are  not  demanding  the  rationing 
of  aviation  fuel.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  American  airlines  are  now  on 
strike,  I  am  sure  that  we  would  now  be 
asking  for  the  rationing  of  aviation  fuel. 


What  we  are  doing  with  this  amend- 
ment is  saying  that  we  need  more  buses. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  can  put  more 
buses  on  the  streets  of  Washington.  D.C. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  fouls  up 
the  air  more  than  the  buses  do.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  that  throws  into 
the  air  more  black  smoke  than  the  trucks 
on  the  highways. 

In  closing.  I  suggest  that  we  ought  to 
be  encouraging  the  scientists  to  find 
something  to  replace  gasoline  and  other 
fuel. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  my  grand- 
children will  not  have  to  stop  every  so 
often  for  gasoline.  I  hope  that  they  can 
put  something  in  their  cars,  boats, 
planes,  or  any  other  transportation  ve- 
hicle that  might  take  them  to  their  desti- 
nation. 

I  oppose  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
a  bad  place  in  which  to  bring  it  up. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
roundly  defeated. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
spent  almost  45  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. Other  Senators  have  amendments 
to  offer,  which  they  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  explain. 

I  move  to  table  the  Tunney  amendment 
No.  679.  as  modified. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  10  sec- 
onds of  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona to  jield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time  before  making  his  motion. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  can  withdraw  the 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Other- 
wise, the  motion  may  not  be  offered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withhold 
my  motion  for  10  seconds 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President.  10 
seconds  would  allow  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk.  That  is  all  that  is  desired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
that  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  re- 
quires unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Is  this 
an  sunendment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  not.  It  is  merely 
an  amendment  to  the  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  merely  wants  a  chance  to 
lay  it  on  the  desk. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    the 
Senator  calling  it  up? 
Mr.  CAFfNON.  I  am  not  calling  it  up. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  call  up  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  Is  thers 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fromNevrada? 
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Mr  LONO.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  amendment 
affect  the  amendment  pending  before  the 
Senate'' 

Mr  CANNON.  It  does  not  affect  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr  F.\NNIN.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  sent  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  which  I  understand  will  be  con- 
sidered before  the  final  vote. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distlngiilshed 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunnsyi. 
While  I  have  supported  efforts  to  allow 
greater  use  of  highway  tnist  funds  for 
use  on  urban  mass -transit  systems,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  Is  both  unwise 
and  Largely  unnecessary  at  this  time 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress 
adopted  major  changes  in  the  scope  of 
the  highway  trust  fund.  Under  language 
that  is  now  a  part  of  section  142  of  title 
23  of  the  Code,  moneys  authorized  for 
the  Federal-aid  urban  systems  will  be 
available  for  urban  mass  transit  pur- 
poses. 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  93-87 — 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 — 
States  may  utilize  up  to  $200,000,000  of 
these  larban  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
buses  during  fiscal  year  1975  As  a  prac- 
tical matter.  I  believe  that  this  is  all  that 
can  be  reasonably  accomplished  within 
this  tight  time  period.  Then  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  the  act  allows  the  full  $800,000,000 
authorized  for  the  Federal -aid  urban 
system  to  be  available  for  mass  transit 
purposes,  including  new  subway  systems 
and  rolling  stock  for  subways. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  fiscal  year 
1975  funds  will  be  apportioned  next 
month,  so  that  the  cities  may  begin 
within  weeks  to  contract  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  buses  to  Improve  their  mass  tran- 
sit systems. 

In  addition,  the  law  created  a  mecha- 
nism for  switching  moneys  now  dedi- 
cated to  various  urban  segments  on  the 
IntersUte  Highway  system  to  local 
mass-transit  construction,  if  the  affected 
city  and  State  can  agree  and  if  the 
change  Is  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

These  two  options,  in  conjunction  with 
funds  available  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act.  will  provide  local 
agencies  with  the  flexibility  they  must 
have  to  effectively  meet  the  mass  transit 
needs  of  our  cities 

In   addition.   Mr    President,   most  of 

the  items  specified  In  the  amendment 

such  a*  fringe  parking  lots,  preferential 
bus  lanes — are  now  permitted  under  ex- 
Isttns  law 

I  should  note  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant effect  of  this  amendment  Ls  that  It 
authorizes  the  use  of  urban  system  funds 
for  mass  transit  operating  and  fare  sub- 
sidies As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  have  passed  bills  au- 
thorizing operating  subsidies  This  bUl  is 
now  in  conference.  Thai  is  where  this 


issue  should  be  resolved,  and  not  In 
emergency  legislation  hastily  papered 
together  Money  authorized  for  improve- 
ments to  urban  mass  transit  should  not 
be  diverted  to  operating  sub.sidies  by 
fioor  amendment  while  the  issue  is  now 
being  more  appropriately  handled  In 
conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  (Mr  Rawdolph'  for  his 
position  on  this  amendment 

I  shall,  therefore,  oppose  this  bill. 
Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  Tunney  amendment  No.  679.  as 
modified 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
restate  a  unanimous -consent  request? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Chair  would  rule  that  debate  Is  not  In 

order.  A  motion  to  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  JAVTTS    Mr    President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufflclent  second  'putting  the  ques- 
tion ) .  There  Ls  a  suflQcient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment, as  modified.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen  i  .  the  Senator  from  Alabama  i  Mr 
Sparkman  I .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  MoNDALK'.  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin iMr  NiLsoN'.  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kxnnkdy)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr  Httddleston)  Is  ab- 
sent on  ofl3clal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Masachusetts 
'Mr.  Kennedy  1  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr  Curtis)  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
( Mr.  Cotton  i  Is  absent  because  of  Ulness 
in  his  family 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cums  >  is  absent  on  ofllcial  business 

The  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Baxzr  and  Mr  Brock  » .  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr  Fong>.  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr  Percy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr  Ct-BTis'  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  'Mr  Percy »  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  'nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  27,  as  follows 


|No    60fl  L«g  1 

TEAS — SO 

Alk«n 

Byrd.                    DomlrvJck 

BtLTtlett. 

fUrry  r  .  Jr      Bastland 

Bmjb 

ByitJ.  Robert  C   Brvin 

BeilmoD 

C&nnun                PaunlQ 

B*nn«tt 

Chile*                  Fulbrtgbt 

Benlaen 

Ctaureh                Ooldwater 

Blbl« 

Cook                   Orav«l 

BuckJey 

Dole                      Ortfln 

Bunllck 

Domenlcl            QMnnef 

HanAen 

HHrrke 

HaskeU 

HatHfld 

Helms 

HoUlnirs 

Hrviaka 

HuKbea 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

JohnAton 

Long 


Aboureak 
Be&U 
Blden 
Brooke 

CMC 

Clark 
Cranaton 
Eagleton 
Hart 


Alien 

Baker 

Brock 

Cotton 

Curtis 


llacnuaon 

Manafleld 

McCIellan 

McOm 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Vfontoya 

Nunn 

Pe«u«on 

Randolph 

Roth 

Saxbe 

NAYS— 27 

Hathaway 

Inouye 

Javiu 

Uathlaa 

Metcalf 

Uo«s 

liuakle 

Pack  wood 

Paatore 


Scott.  Hugh 
Scott 

William  L. 

Stafford 

St«QIllS 

SteTens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Toung 


Pell 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Blblcoff 

Schwelker 

Stevensoa 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTINO— 13 
Pong  NelAon 

Huddleston         Percy 
Kennedy  Sparkmaa 

McClure 
Mondale 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President.  I  call  up 
mj'  imprinted  amendment  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN ) .  The  Chair  is  advLsed  that  no  fur- 
ther debate  Is  In  order  but  the  amend- 
ment can  be  called  up  and  staled 

Mr.  H.A.NSEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  JKCKSOn  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  LONG,  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  We  will  not 
be  able  to  hear  anything  unless  we  can 
hear  what  is  being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order  Will  Senators 
please  take  their  seats 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

8  3589 
To  add  a  new  soctk^n  to  Title  5: 
"Allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  In  such  amounts 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  exploration  for.  and 
production  or  extraction  and  processing  of, 
minerals,  and  for  required  transportation 
related  thereto." 

Mr  JACKSON  Voice  vote,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  at^reeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  blU 
Ls  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  that  the  clerk  need  not  read  it. 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  dlstln- 
gul.shed  chairman 

Mr   LONO   Mr   President.  I  object 

Mr  HL'MPHREY  I  want  to  sUte  what 
It  Is.  If  I  may.  very  briefly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
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Is  advised  that  It  will  take  unanimous 
consent    for    that,    otiierwlse    the   clerk 
must  report  the  amendment. 
Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  a  voice 

vote  on  this. 

Several  Senators.  Read  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  title  V  add  a  new  subsection  as  foUowa: 

"The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  en- 
courage the  creation  and  expansion  of  the 
use  of  car  pools  as  a  viable  component  of  our 
nationwide  transportation  system.  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  this  subsection  to  m&xlmlze  the 
level  of  car-pool  participation  In  America 

The  Secretary  of  the  U  8.  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  directed  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation  an  "Offlce 
of  Car  Pool  Promotion  "  whoae  purpose  and 
responsibilities  wUl  Include — 

responding  to  any  and  all  requests  for  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  on  car 
poollnjE  and  car  pooling  systems  from  units 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  private 
groups  and  employees 

promoting  greater  participation  in  car 
pooling  through  public  in'ormatlon  and  the 
preparation  of  such  materials  for  use  by  State 
and  local  governments 

encouraging  and  promotuii?  private  organi- 
zations to  organize  and  operate  car-pool  sys- 
tems for  employees 

promoting  the  cooperation  and  sharing  of 
responsibilities  between  separate,  yet  proxi- 
mately close,  units  of  government  in  coordi- 
nating the  operations  of  car-pool  systems 

other  such  measures  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate  to  achieve  the  gc«i  of 
this  subsection. 

The  Secretar>-  of  Transportation  shall  en- 
courage and  promote  the  use  of  incentives 
stich  as  special  parking  privileges,  special 
roadwav  lanes,  loll  reductions  and  other  In- 
centives as  may  be  found  beneficial  to  the 
furtherance  of  car-pool  rldershlp 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  directed 
to  allocate  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Subsection  according  to  the  following 
distribution  between  the  Federal  and  State 
or  local  units  of  government: 

(a)  The  Initial  planning  process — up  to 
100%  Federal 

(b)  The  systems  design  process — up  to 
100%  Federal 

(c)  The  Initial  start-up  and  operation  of 
a  given  system— -60  %  Federal  and  *0%  8tat« 
or  local  with  the  Federal  portion  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  year 

Within  twelve  months  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  Congress  of  all  lu  activities  and  expendi- 
tures pursuant  to  this  Subsection.  This  shall 
include  any  recommendations  as  to  future 
legislation  concerning  car-pooling 

Tlie  sum  of  »25  million  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
designed  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  sub- 
section such  authorization  to  remain 
available  for  two  years 

Mr.  HUMPHREY   Mr   President- 


Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  a  voice 
vote  on  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Those  who  favor  the  amendment  will 
say  'aye  "  Opposed,  "no  ' 

Several  Senators  called  for  a  division. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
CXIX a38»— Part  38 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

As  many  as  favor  the  amendment  will 
say  ''aye."  Opposed,  'no." 

Several  Senators  called  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion Is  called  for.  On  a  division,  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  matter 

Several  Senators.  It  is  too  late — 
too  late. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TomEY)  The  vote  has  already  been 
announced 

Mr.  STEV'ENSON  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  modified  amendment  No.  695  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  p.Hge  26  after  line  12  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  : 

(f)  Order  production  from  all  Federal  oU 
and  gas  leases  that,  on  November  1.  1973, 
were  classified  as  "producing,  shut-in"  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Failure 
by  the  lessee  to  produce  oil  or  gas  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  such  order  shall 
restilt  in  forfeiture  of  such  acreage  classi- 
fied 'producing  shut-In".  ProiHded,  That 
such  forfeiture  shall  not  occur  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  en  the  basis  of  his  In- 
dependent evaluation  of  the  acreage's  re- 
serves, determines  that  production  from  such 
acreage  Is  not  technically,  geologically,  and 
economically  feasible  or  would  violate  any 
applicable  envlrorunental  requirement  Im- 
posed by  law  or  regulation-  Provided  further, 
That  this  subsection  (t)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  extent  it  results  in  a  violation  of  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  tJnlted  States 
Constitution 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  vrtll  state  it, 

Mr,  GOLDWATER,  Do  I  undersUnd 
correctly  that  debate  is  not  in  order  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parllameniarj-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  voted  on  this  once  before.  'Why 
should  we  vote  on  it  again? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by 
saying  "aye  "  All  those  opposed  will  sig- 
nify by  saying  "no." 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  a  division, 
Mr  President 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen  > .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr  Kennedy;,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mi.  Mordale  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Sparkjcan  ) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr,  Stemnis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston*  ,  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy*,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  Cotton  I  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family-. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Mc- 
Clure I  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Brock  > .  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  '  Mr.  Fong  > .  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Percy >  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka 'Mr,  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  ( Mr,  Percy  > .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  "yea  '  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


(No    507  Leg.] 

YKAS-^49 

Aiken 

Pannln 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

F-Jl  bright 

Pack  wood 

Be&ll 

Gold  water 

Pearson 

Bellmen 

Gravel 

Both 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Oumey 

Scott   Hugh 

Bible 

Hansen 

.Scott. 

Buckley 

Hartke 

WllUam  L 

Byrd, 

Haakell 

Stafford 

Harry  P, 

Jr.     Hatfield 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Helms 

Taft 

Cook 

Hoi  lings 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Lon? 

Towrr 

Drminlck 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Weicker 

Rrrtn 

Montoya 
NAYS— 37 

Young 

At>ciirezk 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hughes 

M\iRkle 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Pasture 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C   Javlts 

Randolph 

Case 

John.non 

Ribicoff 

ChUes 

Magnuson 

Sciiweiker 

Ch'-irch 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Clark 

McGee 

Symiruoon 

Cranston 

McGovem 

WUliama 

EUitileton 

Mclntyre 

Hart 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTINO— 14 

Allen 

Pong 

Nelson 

Baker 

Huddlesicn 

PercT 

Brock 

Kennedy 

Sparkmaa 

Cotton 

McClure 

Stecnls 

Curtu 

Mondaie 

So  Mr  Hansen's  motion  to  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognised. 
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Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  which  Is  at  the  desk,  enti- 
tled "DeaJers  Day  In  Court  "  The  amend- 
ment Ls  on  the  dealt  of  each  Senator,  as 
well  as  a  summary 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  not  bt  read 

The  PRBBIDENO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiectlon'' 

Skvcral  Sevators  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Objection 
1.S  heard  The  amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

Sec    300    I  a)    As  used  In  thia  section — 

1 1 1  •Dlatrlbutor"  means  an  oU  company 
en^a^ed  tn  the  sale,  consignment,  or  dlstrlbu- 
Uoa  of  petroleum  products  to  wboleaale  or 
recall  outlets  wbetber  or  not  It  owus,  leases. 
or  tn  any  way  coctrols  sucb  outlets. 

(3)  "Franchise"  means  any  agreement  or 
contract  between  a  refiner  or  a  distributor 
and  a  retailer  or  between  a  refiner  and  a  dis- 
tributor, under  which  such  retaUer  or  dis- 
tributor la  granted  autbortty  to  use  a  trade- 
niATk.  trade  rnune,  service  mark,  or  other 
Identifying  symbol  or  name  owned  by  such 
rsflnar  or  distributor,  or  any  agreement  or 
contract  between  such  parties  under  which 
such  retailer  or  distributor  Is  granted  au- 
thority to  occupy  premises  owned,  leased,  or 
In  any  way  controlled  by  a  party  to  such 
agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpoee  of 
engaging  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  petro- 
letim  products  for  purpoaea  other  than  rnnalr 

(3)  •Notice  ot  Intent"  means  a  written 
statement  of  the  alleged  facts  which.  If  true, 
constitute  a  violation  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(4)  "Petroleum  product"  means  any  liquid 
refined  from  oil  and  useable  as  a  fuel. 

iS)  "Refiner"  means  an  oil  company  en- 
gaged in  the  refinery  or  Importmg  of 
petroleum  products. 

I  (5 1  "Retailer"  means  an  oU  company  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  any  petroleum  product 
for  purposes  other  than  resale  within  any 
State,  either  under  a  franchise  or  independ- 
ent of  any  franchise,  or  who  was  so  engaged 
at  any  tfine  after  the  start  of  the  base  period. 

ib)il)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not 
cancel.  faU  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  unless  be  furnished  prior  noti- 
fication pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to  each 
distributor  or  retailer  alTected  thereby  Such 
notification  ihall  be  in  writing  and  sent  to 
such  distributor  or  retsiUer  by  certified  ""»-" 
not  less  than  ninety  day*  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  such  franchise  wUl  be  canceled. 
not  renewed,  or  otherwUe  terminated  Such 
notlflcauon  shall  contain  a  statement  of  in- 
tention to  cancel,  not  renew,  or  to  terminate 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  the  date 
on  which  such  action  shall  take  effect,  and 
a  statement  of  the  remedy  or  remedies  avail- 
able to  such  distributor  or  retailer  under  this 
•action  together  with  a  summary  of  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  ot  this  section. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BVRD  Mr  President, 
Senators  asked  that  the  clerk  read  the 
amendment.  There  should  be  order  In 
the  Chamber  so  Senators  may  hear  It 
read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  The  well  will  be 
cleared. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  resiuned  and  con- 
cluded the  reading  of  the  amendment 
as  follows 

(2»  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
cel, fall  to  renew  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  unless  the  retailer  or  dutrlbu- 
tor  wboae  franchise  U  terminated  failed  to 
comply  substantlUly  with  any  esaentlal  and 
reasonable  requirement  of  such  franchise 
or  faOad  to  act  in  good  faith  in  carrying  out 
the  'crms  of  such  franchiae,  or  nnlni  such 


refiner  or  distributor  withdraws  entirely 
from  the  sale  of  petroleum  products  In 
eommeroe  for  sale  other  than  resale  in  the 
United  States 

(c)(1)  IX  a  refiner  or  distributor  engages 
In  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  ibi 
of  this  section,  a  retailer  or  a  distributor 
may  maintain  a  suit  against  such  a  refiner 
or  distributor  A  retailer  may  maintain  such 
suit  against  a  distributor  or  a  refiner  whose 
actions  affect  commerce  and  wboae  products 
with  respect  to  conduct  prohibited  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  ib)  of 
this  section,  he  sells  or  has  sold,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  a  f  anchlse. 
A  distributor  may  maintain  such  suit 
against  a  refiner  whose  actions  affect  com- 
merce and  whoee  products  he  purchases  or 
has  purcha*ed  or  whose  products  he  distrib- 
utee or  has   distributed   to  retailers 

131  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
conduct  prohibited  under  subeectlon  (b)  of 
tills  section  which  it  finds  to  exist,  includ- 
ing declaratory  Judgment  and  mandatory  or 
prohlWtlve  Injunctive  relief  The  court  mav 
grant  Interim  equitable  relief,  and  punitive 
damages  where  indicated.  In  suits  under  this 
section  and  may.  unless  such  suit  Is  frivo- 
lous, direct  that  ooats.  Including  reasonable 
attorney  and  expert  Wtneaa  fees,  be  paid  by 
the  defendant.  The  court  may  also  grant  an 
award  for  actual  damages  resulting  from 
the  cancellation,  faUure  to  renew,  or  termi- 
nation of  a  franchise 

(3)  A  suit  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  the  dlsuict  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
dUtrlbutor  or  the  refiner  against  whom  such 
suit  is  maintained  resldea.  u  found,  or  Is 
doing  business,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy  No  such  suit  shall 
be  maintained  unless  commenced  within 
three  years  after  the  cancelUtlon.  faUure  to 
renew,  or  termination  of  such  franchise  or 
the  modification  thereof 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  written  statement  on  the  amendment 
which  has  been  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  Senate  before 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Stattmxjtt  bt  .Ms    Moss 

The  pending  amendment  is  to  provide  to 
the  people  who  distribute  and  seU  refined 
petroleum  products  insurance  that  theL' 
leasee  wUl  not  be  arbitrarily  cancelled,  termi- 
nated, or  otherwise  renewed 

When  we  consider  S  1570.  the  Emergency 
P^Jel  Allocation  BUI.  I  was  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  in  this  amendment  by  Senators  Uag- 
nuaon.  Pastore,  Cannon,  Stevenson.  Ken- 
nedy. RlblCAjff.  and  Saxbe  Unfortunately 
for  reasons  which  I  cannot  fathom,  the  Seri- 
ate conferees  receded  from  this  provision 
without  discussion,  even  though  It  had  passed 
the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote  on  June 
1.  The  laofuage  of  the  amendment  is  iden- 
tical to  the  portion  of  S  1870  providing  for 
"Dealer  Day  m  Court,  and  thu  language 
wa«  accepted  by  the  distinguished  leader 
of  the  present  bUl  when  he  said : 

"It  does  get  at  a  very  serious  problem,  and 
It  strengthens  the  bill,  the  basic  problem  be- 
ing discrimination  in  the  area  of  supply  and 
pnoe  It  helps  to  protect  the  branded  dealer 
as  weU  as  the  UMlependent  dealer  I  believe 
that  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  and  I  think  It 
alunild  help  to  bring  us  ttirough  a  very  dif- 
ficult period 

The  amendment  provides  protection  for 
branded  dealers  from  arbitrary  termination, 
cancellation,  or  failure  to  renew  their  leases 
or  franchise  agreements  Similar  protection 
wae    provided    to    automobile    dealers    more 


than  sixteen  years  ajro  with  the  paasafte  by 
the  OoiifrresB  of  Autocnoblle  Dealers'  Day  In 
Court  le^Uiatlon  Tbe  amendment  provides 
that  pevoleum  distributors  and  petroleum 
refiners  may  not  arbitrarily  cancel.  faU  to 
renew,  i-»r  t-ermlnate  a  franchise  unless  several 
conditions  are  met  Theae  are  first,  that  the 
franchisee  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  essential  and  reaBonable  require- 
ments of  the  franchise  second,  that  the 
franchisee  failed  to  act  In  good  faith  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  franchise:  and 
third,  that  the  franchisor  no  longer  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  of  the  products  In  question 
for  resale. 

The  aniendmeiit  is  in  it  de-ilgiied  hov^-ever. 
to  Insulate  franchises  In  perpetuity.  There 
are  set  forth  appropriate  defenses  which  will 
permit  the  franchisor  to  terminate  the 
agreement    when    there   Is   Just   cause. 

Mr  President,  the  protection  which  this 
amendment  provides  is  necessary  The  hear- 
ing record  of  the  Senate  Anti-Trust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  and  the  Commerce 
Committee  is  replete  with  examples  of  arbi- 
trary cut-offs,  unilateral  price  Increa-ses.  and 
termination  of  franchises  These  problems. 
at  a  time  of  shortage,  further  compound  the 
problems  of  the  user  and  make  a  difficult 
situation  even  worse 

Testimony  was  received  concerning  the 
plight  of  tile  branded  independent  mar- 
keter Eight  Jobbers  in  the  Chicago  area  told 
of  how  they  had  been  (-ut  off  from  their 
supplies.  This  represented  58  600,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  in  their  marketing  area  or  600.- 
000  gallons  of  dieael  and  9  700  000  gallons  of 
fuel  oU.  These  Jobbers  repreeented  more  than 
100  years  of  service  In  the  area,  77  service  sta- 
tions. 276  commercial  accounts,  611  farm  ac- 
counts and  3.600  residential  accounu  E^-ery 
one  of  these  would  he  out  of  business  and, 
along  with  them  386  families  directly  work- 
ing for  or  supplied  by  these  Jobbers  would  be 
unemployed  Not  only  would  the  toll  of  hard- 
ship upon  the  affected  Jobtjers  be  substan- 
tial, but  the  disruption  of  service  patterns 
whloh  had  been  eatabllshed  over  a  long  peri- 
od of  years  would  t)e  throw:.  totaJly  awry.  In 
a  period  In  which  stability  and  a  history  of 
service  are  particularly  necessary  in  order 
that  each  consumer  has  a  continuing  source 
of  supply,  even  if  the  quantity  must  l)e 
reduced 

The  toll  In  hardship  and  unemployment 
which  would  result  were  the  amendment  not 
to  be  adopted  is  of  great  magnitude  A  re- 
view of  the  litigation  which  has  been  brought 
under  the  "Automobile  Dealers'  Day  in 
Court"  legislation  which  the  Congress  passed 
16  years  ago  would  t)e  helpful  to  understand 
why  the  amendment  which  I  put  forth 
wotild  not  be  burdensome  upon  the  courts 
The  National  Automobile  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion reports  that,  on  the  average  25  cases 
are  reported  each  year  Considering  that 
there  are  more  than  30,000  auto  dealers  to 
whom  this  legislation  applies.  It  apptears  that 
action  has  been  taken  only  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  the  eligible  cases  This  kind  of 
record  over  a  long  period  of  time  demon- 
strates that  the  remedies  proposed  In  the 
amendment  will  not  preaent  any  burden  on 
the  court, 

Mr,  President,  a  vote  for  this  amendment 
Is  a  vote  for  a  continued  source  of  supply 
for  the  smail  businessman,  and  u  is  a  vote 
against  discrimination   In   the   marketplace, 

Mr  President,  I  was  informed  last  week 
that  the  Mobil  OU  Corporation  has  ter- 
minated the  lease  of  every  single  branded  in- 
dependent gasoline  retailer  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut  that  it  supplies  Addl'ionally, 
Mobil  has  told  other  leasees  whose  leases 
are  becoming  due  that  they  will  not  renew 
any  leases,  and  that  Mobil  will  resort  to  the 
dealer  manager  system  rather  than  the 
dealer  owner  system  Hundreds  of  branded 
Independent  retailers,  who  have  spent  years 
m  developing  their  facllltlee.  are  being  cast 
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out.  without  any  remuneration  for  years  of 
«»ervlce.  Improvements  in  the  facility,  or  their 
goodwill.  If  this  trend  continues,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not.  we 
may  face  the  day  boon  when  226,000  Inde- 
pendent branded  retailers  of  gasoline  and 
home  heating  oU  are  unemployed,  and  have 
lost  their  equity 

When  we  think  of  pyramid  sales  frauds 
and  some  of  the  unfortunate  deals  In  which 
we  know  our  constituents  have  found  them- 
selves, we  see  consistently  an  attempt  by 
the  small-time  entrepreneur  to  make  a  quick 
buck.  The  branded  Independent  retailer  is 
not  opting  to  make  a  quick  buck  He  Is  at- 
tempting to  provide  an  Important  service, 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  oil  company  sup- 
plier must  certainly  be  questioned  If  this 
wholesale  termination  of  lea-ses  takes  place 
It  Is  critical  that  we  act  today  on  this  emerg- 
ency legislation  to  stop  theae  arbitrary 
tennlnatlon  practices. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment.  Just 
fi  voire  vote  i.«!  sufficient 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTTR.  The  ques- 
tion !.«;  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BUCKLEY,  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  proposes  an 
amendment  on  page  34,  between  lines  3  and 
3.  Insert  a  new  section  314. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr.  JACKSON  Does  this  amend  the 
Jones  Act  that  we  previously  voted  on? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  In  a  different  manner. 
It  provides  for  a  case-by-case  considera- 
tion. It  does  not  provide  for  any  blanket 
waiver, 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  what  is  the 
text  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  read  by  text. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

SUBPBNSION     or    CERTaUf     COASTWISE     SHIPPINO 

XEaTxicnoNs 

8*0.  314.  Notwithstanding  the  provUlons 
of  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920  (46  D8C  883  i ,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law  to  the  contrary,  the  President  may 
authorize  on  a  case-by-case  basis  the  trans- 
portation in  vessels  of  foreign  registry  be- 
tween particular  points  In  the  United  States 
(Including  Puerto  Rico  and  the  possessions) 
of  any  product  or  material  necessary  for  the 
production  of  heat  or  energy,  upon  determin- 
ing (1)  that  there  Is  a  critical  shortage  of 
such  product  or  material,  dangerous  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare.  In  the  area  of  the 
point  of  delivery  of  such  product  or  mate- 
rial, and  (2)  that  United  States  vessels  are 
not  avaUable  to  provide  the  necessary  trans- 
portation of  such  product  or  material  be- 
tween such  FKJlnts 

On  page  34.  line  3,  In  lieu  of  "8«c  314." 
Insert  '  Sxc  316". 

On  page  34,  line  6,  In  lieu  of  "Skc.  S18." 
Insert  "Sec  316 '. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr     JACKSON     Mr     President,    the 


Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  rollcall  vote, 
rejected  an  amendment  which  would 
waive  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act  of 
1920,  referred  to,  "Hie  act  provides  that 
only  American -flag  vessels  can  operate 
in  coastal  and  intercoastal  waters,  TTiis 
amendment  does  the  same  thing  in  a 
different  way.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we 
already  have  voted  on  It. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  The 
Northeastern  States  are  likely  to  ex- 
perience a  serious  shortage  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  this  winter,  with  shortfalls  reach- 
ing 40  percent  or  better  in  parts  of  New 
York  and  New  England.  The  severity  of 
the  shortage  will  depend  in  no  small  part 
on  our  ability  to  transport  oil  from  the 
Gulf  States  to  the  Northeast.  It  Is  my 
understanding,  however,  that  there  is 
an  insufficient  supply  of  American-flag 
shipping  potentially  available  for  this 
purpose  "Hiis  situation  Is  rendered 
doubly  problematic  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Jones  Act  which  require  that  all  ship- 
ping between  American  ports  be  con- 
ducted in  U.S. -flag  vessels. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
authorize  the  President  to  waive  the 
Jones  Act  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  after 
a  finding  first,  that  there  exists  a  critical 
shortage  of  energy  products,  dangerous 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  a  particular 
region;  and  second,  that  there  are  no 
American  flag  vessels  in  the  coastwise 
trade  available  to  transport  these  prod- 
ucts from  one  American  port  to  another. 
This  amendment  will  not  affect  Ameri- 
can jobs,  but  it  may  heat  American 
houses, 

Mr  JACKSON  I  was  just  trying  to 
make  the  point  of  order  ThLs  is  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  had  a  chance  to  ccnnpare 
It  with  the  other  amendment 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  [putting  the  ques- 
tion ] . 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  CLARK  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  imprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  title  5  add  a  new  section 
a,-;  follows : 

"Sec.  302.  The  President  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  every  60  days,  begliuilng  De- 
cember 1,  1973.  on  the  administration  of  this 
Act  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  and  each  report  shall  In- 
clude specific  Information,  nationally  and  by 
region  and  state,  concerning  staffing  and 
other  administrative  arrangements  taken  to 
carry  out  programs  under  these  .'^cts,  to- 
gether with  specific  budget  estimates  for 
such  programs  " 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  I  want  lo 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  foresight  in  initiating 
this  legislation  4  week.s  ago.  and  I  want 
to  commend  hini  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  Interior  Committee,  and  members  of 
the  administration,  for  their  diligence  in 
welding  this  legislation  into  final  form 


over  the  past  6  days,  so  that  tWs  Nation 
can  deal  with  the  current  emergency  as 
effectivelj-  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  bill  is  a  testament  to  what  is  pos- 
sible when  a  sincere,  cooperative,  bi- 
partisan effort  is  put  forth. 

I  feel  that  I  must  call  attention,  how- 
ever, to  what  I  consider  a  shortcoming  in 
this  legislation — the  absence  of  a  suffi- 
ciently specific  mandate  to  the  admin- 
istration to  report  to  the  Congress  its  In- 
tentions for  implementing  the  legisla- 
tions emergency  programs. 

This  is  not  a  major  flaw,  but  it  could 
have  serious  shortcomings — as  I  will  dis- 
cuss in  a  moment — and.  since  it  can  be 
easily  corrected.  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
offer  an  amendment  designed  to  accom- 
plish that  end. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  slow  passage 
of  the  bill,  or  to  burden  it  with  unneces- 
sary baggsige.  I  simply  wish  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  fully  exercising  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  public  and  that 
the  potential  of  this  bill  is  realized  to 
its  fullest. 

As  currently  written,  in  referring  to 
the  administration's  requirements  for  re- 
porting its  intentions  back  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  bill  merely  states  that  "within 
2  weeks  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
Congress  his  proposals  for  the  emergency 
contingency  programs  provided  for  in 
title  n  of  this  act,  and  proposals  for  im- 
plementing such  programs." 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
add  a  new  section  302  of  the  bill — to  re- 
quire that  the  President  include  in  his 
report  to  Congress  specific  information 
c«i  the  budget,  numbers  of  staff  and  dis- 
tribution of  staff  required  to  implement 
both  the  National  Energy  Emergency  Act 
and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act. 

I  feel  this  greater  specificity  of  lan- 
guage is  necessary  for  two  reasons. 

First,  because  of  the  broad,  sweeping 
nature  of  the  powers  being  given  to  the 
President  in  this  bill,  it  seems  essential 
that  Congress  do  everything  it  can  to 
assure  that  it  will  be  able  to  exercise  its 
responsibilities  for  oversight  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  bill  to  Uie  fullest 
possible  extent, 

A  specific  mandate  for  specific  pro- 
posals and  specific  plans  will  go  much 
farther  towards  pro'viding  such  an  as- 
surance than  the  present  language  of  the 
bill. 

We  must  frankly  recognize  that  this 
kind  of  extension  of  j?ower  to  the  Pres- 
ident carries  some  disturbing  possibili- 
ties and  that  have  an  obligation  to 
build  adequate  safeguards  into  this  or 
any  other  legislation  affecting  the  scope 
and  power  of  anj*  branch  of  government. 

And.  if  nothing  else,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  by  requiring  greater  specificity 
fnxn  the  administration  as  to  its  plans 
and  proposals  we  are  merely  offering  an 
opportunity  for  a  greater  degree  of  input 
on  these  plans  and  proposals — for  a 
greater  scrutiny  that  can  only  help  guar- 
antee the  highest  possible  quality  for 
the  product  we  are  trying  to  produce. 

That  Is  my  second  reason  for  asking 
that  we  require  the  administration  to 
give  us  a  more  detailed  accounting  of 
what  It  plans  to  do  and  how  it  plans  to 
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do  It— IX  this  a<imlnistratlon'3  track  rec- 
ord In  Implementing  Its  mandatory  al- 
location plans  for  propane  gas  and  heat- 
ln«  oil  Is  any  Indication.  Its  plan  and 
proposals  for  ImplementlnK  the  emer- 
gency programs  of  this  bill  are  going 
to  need  a  lot  of  Input  &nd  a  lot  of  scru- 
tiny. 

Simply  put.  from  everything  I  can 
determine,  the  administration's  propane 
and  heating  oU  mandatory  allocation 
plans  have  so  far  been  pathetic  smd  in- 
effective flops. 

The  office  of  oil  and  gas.  whlcii  has 
been  charged  with  making  the  plans 
work.  Is — by  \ts  own  adml&slon — woeful- 
ly understaffed,  with  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  personnel  It  ne«ds  for  the 
project,  both  In  Washington,  and  In  Its 
regional  oCQces. 

Requests  for  assistance  are  apparently 
backlogged  to  the  ceilings,  little  or  no 
cooperation  is  apparently  being  received 
from  the  oil  companies,  and  no  muscle 
is  being  applied  to  make  them  coop- 
erate. 

One  regional  officer,  who  Is  attempt- 
ing to  serve  four  States  with  a  total  of 
three  staflf  members  and  four  phones,  has 
told  my  office,  for  example,  that  "I  do 
not  even  know  where  to  turn  anymore." 
Things  are  apparently  so  bad  that  the 
Washington  office  Is  even  having  trouble 
getting  through  to  its  own  regional  of- 
fices by  phone  because  the  lines  are  so 
jammed  up. 

It  Is  being  stated  that  all  of  this  Is  the 
fault  of  Congress — that  Congress  has 
failed  so  far  to  act  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  which  will  provide 
additional  funds  for  additional  staff  and 
eo.ulpment 

It  Is  true  that  this  appropriations  bill 
is  stm  In  the  House,  and  that  perhaps 
Congress  has  been  remiss  In  not  pulling 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Oil  and  Gas  out  of  the  bill  and  speeding 
it  through  separately.  I  urge  that  this  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  can 
get  this  thing  working  the  way  it  should. 
But  It  Is  not  true  that  this  situation  is 
the  fault  of  Congress — rather  it  Is  the 
direct  result  of  the  administrations  own 
failure  to  request  adequate  funding  at 
the  proper  time. 

Congress,  in  fact,  has  been  urging  the 
administration  to  ask  for  more  funds  for 
the  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas  since  last  April, 
and  the  administration  has  fumbled  or 
thrown  the  ball  away  at  every  step 

In  April,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  told  the  administration  that 
the  SI  million  appropriation  It  was  seed- 
ing for  the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  was  not 
enough— the  administration  said  It  was 
Then,  during  markup  of  the  Interior 
Department  appropriations  in  June  the 
administration  appeared  with  a  request 
for  $14  6  million,  but  it  could  give  no 
clear  Indication  of  exactly  what  it  would 
be  used  for.  The  committee  agreed  that 
appropriations  should  be  Increased,  but 
said  It  was  too  late  to  Include  the  In- 
crease in  the  bill,  and  the  adminlstraUon 
would  have  to  ask  for  a  supplemenUl 
appropriation 

This  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quest was  not  submitted  to  Congress 
until  October  18—16  days  after  the  ad- 
ministration announced  that  It  waa  be- 
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ginning  to  Implement  a  majidator>-  al- 
location plan  for  home  heating  oil  In 
the  next  s«veraJ  weeks.  And  when  this 
request  was  finally  made.  It  was  only  for 
$10  million. 

Currently,  although  administration  of- 
ficials have  acknowledged  that  the  Of- 
fice of  OU  and  Oas  needs  $20  mlUlon,  as 
a  result  of  the  worsening  shortages 
caused  by  the  cutoff  of  Arab  oU.  they 
have  not  Increased  the  amount  of  their 
request. 

Now.  I  do  not  see  how  any  of  this  Is 
Congress'  fault.  The  administration  can 
be  excused  for  not  asking  for  the  sum 
It  needs  now  back  in  January  when  the 
need  was  less  clear,  but  It  cannot  be 
excused  for  faUing  to  request  the  sums 
In  a  responsible  way  untU  more  than  2 
weeks  after  the  plans  were  announced. 
Perhaps  this  kind  of  bumbling  Is  unique 
to  this  particular  situation,  but  I  am  not 
sure  It  Is,  And  I,  for  one.  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  have  It  continue  with  the 
aUocation  program  or  happen  again  with 
this  bill,  during  this  winter,  and  In  the 
midst  of  this  kind  of  crisis  of  supply. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  too  much  to  ask  that 
we  take  what  steps  we  can  to  see  that  It 
does  not  continue,  and  I  therefore  urge 
your  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Clark)  for  offering  this 
Important  amendment  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

No  fuel  rationing  or  conservation  pro- 
gram established  by  this  or  any  other  bill 
wUl  mean  a  thing  unless  it  is  adequately 
administered.  Based  on  experience  with 
fuel  programs  up  to  now,  I  dcm't  think 
we  have  much  cause  for  optimism. 

At  the  present  Ume.  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  is  attemptmg  to  administer  a 
mandatory  propane  and  heating  oU  sys- 
tem and  a  voluntary  gasoline  aUocatlon 
program  with  about  250  people,  mast  of 
them  detaUed  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies r.lth  no  background  m  the  work  they 
are  being  asked  to  perform.  UntU  very 
recently,  the  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  field  office 
which  handles  aU  complaints  and  ap- 
peals from  four  Midwest  States  was 
staffed  by  only  three  people.  I  under- 
stand that  may  have  been  Increased  to 
six  people  In  the  last  week. 

Even  so.  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
get  any  one  in  that  office  on  the  tele- 
phone, let  alone  to  get  action  on  a  prob- 
lem Even  the  forms  required  to  file  an 
official  complaint  are  unavailable 

I  have  one  consUtuent  who  operates 
a  fuel  distribution  company  in  a  rural 
area  of  Missouri,  serving  mostly  farm 
families  He  has  been  refused  any  heat- 
ing oil  by  his  former  supplier  even  though 
the  mandatory  heating  oil  regulations 
say  he  Is  entitled  to  it  On  November  1  he 
filed  an  official  complaint  with  the  Kan- 
sas City  of&ce  and  he  has  yet  to  receive 
an  answer.  In  the  meantime,  tempera- 
tures are  regularly  below  freezing  and 
his  customers  are  running  out  of  heat- 
ing oU. 

Nor  does  It  do  much  good  for  a  Sen- 
ator or  Congressman  to  try  to  bring  such 
emergency  situations  to  the  attention  of 
the  Washington  office  Last  May  29.  I 
brought  an  urgent  problem  Involving  a 


shortage  of  gasoline  for  farmers  to  the 
ail«nUon  of  Mr  Robert  E.  Plett.  Admin- 
istrator of  liie  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas' 
voluntar>-  petroleum  allocation  program. 
On  .^ugast  3.  more  than  2  months  later, 
my  letter  was  acknowledged  as  follows 

I  apologize  for  the  lnordl.T«t«  d«l»y  la 
answering  your  letter,  but  we  have  been 
literally  swamped  with  letters  and  telephone 
Inquiries  since  the  Inception  of  the  petro- 
leum allocation  program 

That  was  no  exception  It  has  become 
standard  operating  procedure  in  all  of 
the  programs  now  beiiig  administered. 
Now,  I  do  not  blame  the  Office  of  OU  and 
Gas  because  it  is  tr>mg  to  work  with  the 
lick  and  the  promise  given  to  it  by  the 
administration. 

I  do  fault  the  attitude  prevalent  In 
this  administration  that  the  energy 
emergency  can  be  handled  with  a  mini- 
mum of  staff  and  effort.  I  think  It  is 
ludicrous  for  one  of  the  admini-stratlon's 
top  energy  advisors — Mr  Cimrles  Dl- 
Bona — to  express  more  concern  about 
"an  expanding  bureaucracy  "  than  with 
the  fuel  problems  that  bureaucracy  :s 
trying  to  cope  with. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  effectively 
meet  these  problems  and  see  to  it  that 
the  vital  fuel  needs  of  all  Americans  are 
met  unless  we  have  a  functioning  pro- 
gram. If  that  means  hiring  more  people, 
if  it  means  printing  up  forms,  if  it  means 
opening  up  new  offices  and  putting  in  new 
telephones,  so  be  It.  It  mu.st  be  done 

So  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  and  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment  which 
would  require  the  administration  to  ad- 
vise the  Congress  on  a  regular  basis  what 
It  Is  doing  to  administer  the  fuel  pro- 
grams and  what  it  needs  to  do  a  better 
Job.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment.  It  Is 
just  a  reporting  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  caU  up 
a  technical  amendment  which  I  offer  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
which  would  condition  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
In  section  204  of  thi.s  bill 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imoiis  consent  that  there  be  10  min- 
utes, equally  divided,  to  discuss  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done  I 
was  going  to  do  it  anyway  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  got  an  agreement  Friday. 
It  would  be  time  well  spent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest "^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  That  Is.  the  time 
to  be  divided  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  wiU  report  the  amendment. 
WUl   the  Senator   from   Nevada  send 
his  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr  CANNON  It  Is  already  at  the 
desk. 
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The  legislative  clerk  re»d  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

At  page  10,  line  8,  strlk*  out  the   word* 

■  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board" 

At  page  31,  line  6,  add  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows : 

2 )  ( A  I  The  Clvtl  Aeronautics  Board  is  au- 
thomcd.  subject  to  subparagraph  (O.  for 
the  duration  of  the  energy  emergency,  to 
review  and  make  reaaonable  adjustments  to 
the  operating  authority  of  air  carriers  au- 
thorlaed  U)  engage  in  air  transportation  pur- 
suant to  section  401  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  In  order  U:,  conserve  fuel  while  provid- 
ing for  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
Such  adjustments  may  include  but  need  not 
be  limited  to  adjusting  and  rationalizing  the 
r>peratlon«  of  such  air  carriers  with  regard 
U'  frequency  or  level  of  service  and  points 
served  ajid  reviewing  or  adjusting  rate  sched- 
ules to  refleott  extch  adjustment  and  ration- 
alization Actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  may  be  taken,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  after  hearings  In 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5  of  the 
United  State.s  Code 

(B)  Certlflcated  carriers  are  directed  to 
immediately  Implement  programs  either  uni- 
laterally, or  with  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
review  and  approval.  multUaterally,  aimed 
at  reducing  unnecessary  flight  frequencies 
and  wasteful  capacity  consistent  with  the 
requirements  and  obligations  of  their  certif- 
icates. In  order  to  conserve  fuel 

iC)  The  Board  s  authority  to  make  adjust- 
ments and  rationalizations  of  frequencies 
and  levels  of  service  contained  In  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  exercised  unless  a  find- 
ing Is  made,  upon  notice  and  hearing  that 
the  air  oarrlero,  acting  on  their  own  inlUa- 
tlve,  are  unable  or  unwUling  to  take  adequate 
actions  to  conserve  fuel.  Any  person  ad- 
versely affected  by  an  acUon  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Judicial 
review  of  such  action  in  accordance  with 
chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code 

Reriumber  the  renminlng  paragraphs  ap- 
propriately. *^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  whUe 
I  generally  support  and  applaud  the 
provisions  of  S.  2589.  there  is  one  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  which  deeply  troubles  me 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  commerce.  The  provision 
In  section  204 ^bni),  grants  the  Civil" 
Aeronautics  Board  unprecedented  and 
extraordinary  aulhorltv  to  intervene  m 
airline  operations. 

The  fact  that  our  committee  is  op- 
posed to  this  authority  for  the  avil 
Aeronautics  Board  Is  not  an  Indication 
that  the  Nation's  airlines  should  not 
be  forc«d  to  make  sacrifices  and  cutbacks 
In  order  to  save  fuel  On  the  contrar>- 
the  airlines,  as  well  as  other  common 
carriers,  must  cut  back  their  flights  in- 
crease their  productivity,  and  eliminate 
wasteful  operations  in  order  to  conserve 
fuel.  Presently  there  exists  significant 
overcapacity  in  the  Nation's  scheduled 
airline  system  and  this  overcapacity  ex- 
acerbates an  already  serious  fuel  short- 
age In  the  airline  indu.str>- 

The  air  carriers  and  the  CAB  recog- 
nizing the  severity  of  the  problem  hav» 
already  taken  action,  unprecedented 
In  the  past,  to  reduce  filght  operations, 
curtail  unnecessar>-  frequencies  and 
change  operating  procedures  to  meet 
the  situation.  In  the  past  30  days  alone, 
the  carriers,  acting  on  their  own  Initia- 
tive, have  reduced  operations  by  about 
10  percent  with  a  savings  in  fuel  of 
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about  800  million  gallons  on  an  annual 
basis. 

More  savings,  however,  are  undoubted- 
ly to  be  required  and  the  carriers  must 
continue  to  review  their  operations  and 
cut  wasteful  and  excessive  capacity 
further.  I  and  the  members  of  my  com- 
mittee feel  the  carriers,  acting  with  CAB 
guidance,  can  and  wlU  affect  such  cut- 
t>acks. 

Given  tiiis  background,  we  were  strong- 
ly disturbed  by  the  provision  in  this  biU 
which  in  effect  suspends  the  carefully 
written  provisions  of  the  F'ederal  Avia- 
tion Act  and  aUows  the  CAB  to  step  in 
and  vlrtuaUy  take  over  the  management 
perogatives  of  the  airline  industry  with- 
out any  showing  whatsoever  that  such 
authority  is  needed  to  deal  with  the 
emergency.  Most  troubling  was  the  pro- 
vi.'^ion  which,  in  effect,  gave  the  board 
authority,  imder  abbreviated  adminis- 
trative safeguards,  to  tamper  with  air- 
line schedules.  This  authority,  since  1938. 
has  been  carefully  reserved  to  carrier 
management  on  the  theory  that  airline 
management,  rather  than  the  CAB,  has 
the  expertise  and  know-how  to  .schedule 
its  fiights  to  meet  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 

In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  accom- 
modation the  Commerce  Committee 
worked  out  with  the  managers  of  the  bUl 
a  compromise  on  this  question  which  is 
embodied  in  the  amendment  I  have  Just 
offered. 

E.s.sentially,    my    amendment    confers 
on  the  CAB  the  authority  to  step  in  and 
direct  that  changes  be  made  in  airhne 
frequencies  and  levels  of  service  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  Jackson 
biU  as  reported.  However,  my  amendment 
would  require  that,  before  the  board  ex- 
ercises this  authority,  the  carriers  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  on  their  own 
Initiative  to  make  needed  changes,  ad- 
justments, and  cutbacks  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  the  maximum  conservation 
of  fuel.  My  amendment  directs  the  car- 
riers to  do  so.  either  unUaterally  or,  if 
the   board   approves,   miUtUateraUy.   If, 
but  only  If,  the  carriers  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  affect  the  necessarj-  changes 
or  reductions  would  the  CAB  be  author- 
ized to  direct  such  changes. 

WhUe  I  do  not  feel  that  such  authority 
Is  caUed  for  or  Is  necessary,  I  am  wUling 
to  grant  the  authority  contingent  on  a 
finding  that  airline  management  cannot 
do  the  Job  Itself. 

Mr.  President.  whUe  this  amendment 
does  not  refiect  the  position  taken  by  my 
committee  and  I  support  It  onlv  reluc- 
tantly. It  Is  offered  In  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  expedition  and  Is  a  way 
around  a  verv-  difficult  dUemma, 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  sole 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  trans- 
portation regulatory  agencies  and  the 
statutes  which  govern  their  operation 
and  authority.  'WhUe  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  consider  this  blU  In  our  com- 
mittee, we  waived  our  Jurisdiction  In  or- 
der to  expedite  the  process  because  of 
the  national  emergency.  Nonetheless,  we 
carmot  abdicate  our  responslbUlty  for 
oversight  of  the  regulated  transportation 
Industry. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
manager   of   the   bUl   will   accept   this 


amendment  and   that  the  Senate  will 
give  It  speedy  approval, 

Mr,  LONG  Mr,  President,  I  serve  on 
the  Commerce  Committee,  This  amend- 
ment strUtes  me  as  one  which  favors 
ve.'Tted  interests  and  takes  the  attitude 
that  the  public  be  damned.  I  wUl  explain 
why. 

I  never  could  imderstand  why  some 
airlines  fiy  at  such  Inconvenient  times. 
For  example,  coming  from  HawaU  this 
way.  the  only  way  one  can  get  to  Wash- 
ington seems  to  be  by  flying  at  night.  If 
one  tries  to  find  out  why  he  cannot  leave 
there  at  9  a,m,  and  come  here  during 
the  day.  they  wUl  find  that  the  ah-llnes 
can  use  their  equipment  more  efficiently 
the  way  they  do,  They  will  fiy  at  times 
most  convenient  to  them,  so  thev  .sched- 
ule their  fiights  to  leave  here  in  the 
morning  and  one  has  to  take  the  "Red- 
eye" fiights  to  come  back. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  CAB 
has  no  right  to  fix  those  schedules  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  out.  That  same 
Principle  is  being  offered  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

ThL^  bin  provide.s  that,  when  airlme<; 
wanted  to  discontinue  fiights,  the  Clyl"! 
Aeronautics  Board  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it.  Everybody  knows 
the  airlmes  make  their  money  on  the 
nonstop  flights  The  airiines  make  more 
money  by  flying  nonstop,  with  a  load  of 
people,  from  here  to  Los  Angeles  than 
they  would  if  they  stopped  five  times  be- 
tween  those  two  locations 

If  we  let  the  airlines  decide  on  the 
nights,  without  having  the  CAB  In  po- 
sition to  decide  which  flights  should  con- 
tinue or  be  discontinued,  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  airlines  to  discon- 
tinue local  stops  and  carry  fully  loaded 
planes  on  nonstop  flights. 

It  is  more  inconvenient  to  me,  but  I 
would  rather  stop  three  times  between 
here  and  New  Orleans  than  to  let  the 
people  of  Charlotte,  Birmingham  and 
Durham  be  denied  adequate  airline  serv- 
ice. 

"Hie  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee decided,  quite  correctlv,  I  think 
that  the  CAB  ought  to  have  some  sav  in 
the  jDubllc  interest,  about  which  fli^hta 
ought  to  be  discontinued,  because  any- 
bodv-^knovvs  It  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  alrltoes  to  continue  fullv  loaded 
nonstop  flights  and  discontinue  mUk  run 
flights.  But  if  we  are  going  to  serve  the 
public  interest,  we  ought  to  look  and  see 
how  the  public  Interest  is  affected 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  I  objected  to  this  amendment 
It  makes  it  possible  for  the  airlines  to 
maximize  their  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  traveling  pubUc. 

In  a  period  of  shortages,  somebody 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  the  public 

^"a^^^.^'H.^*^^'  "  °"«^^  to  be  the 
CAB,  That  Is  what  the  bUl  recommends 
That  IS  what  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  recommended  There 
Is  a  substantial  minority  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  which  thought  the 
CAB  ought  to  have  power  to  protect  the 
public  interest  in  the  wa>'  I  have  sug- 
gested, ^ 

If  the  Senate  votes  for  the  Cannon 
amendment.  Senators  will  have  to  go 
home  and  try  to  explain  to  the  people 
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Uiere  why,  when  they  had  three  local 
flights  before,  they  now  have  only  one. 
That  Is  what  thi^  amendment  would 
allow. 

Why  would  the  jUrlines  prefer  to  do 
away  with  local  flights  rather  than  long- 
distance nonstop  flights?  Because  they 
will  make  more  money  by  maintaining 
the  nonstop  flights  and  discontinuing 
local  flights.  I  think  somebody  ought  to 
protect  the  public  interest.  It  ought  to 
be  the  CAB,  The  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  recommended  this 
provLsioa. 

This  amendment  was  not  presented 
until  about  some  5  minutes  before  the 
limitation  on  debate  went  into  effect.  I 
am  not  making  a  claim  that  it  should 
not  have  been  presented  that  way,  but 
we  have  not  had  an  adequate  chaivce  to 
debate  it.  However,  it  makes  It  possible 
for  the  airlines  to  discontinue  two  or 
three  local  service  flights,  or  even  the 
only  flight,  without  any  government  au- 
thority having  the  authority  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says 
could  not  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  at  the 
present  time  the  authority  to  protect  the 
public  interest,  to  see  that  flight  sched- 
ules are  maintained,  and  flight  service 
from  point  A  to  point  B,  or  from  point 
A  to  point  C,  is  maintained.  That  power 
is  given  to  the  board  at  the  present  time. 

Congress  has  consistently  over  the 
years  refused  to  grant  the  CAB  the  au- 
thority to  handle  the  scheduling  of  the 
airlines.  That  is  exactly  what  the  bill 
would  do  if  it  stands  as  it  is.  We  simply 
say  that  the  board  cannot  schedule  air- 
line service.  They  have  never  been  in  the 
business  of  doing  it  before.  They  have 
never  had  that  authority  We  would  con- 
tmue  it  as  It  is  now. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  collesigues 
to  the  amendment.  The  amendment  gives 
the  board  the  authority,  for  the  duration 
of  the  emergency,  to  review  and  make 
reasonable  adjustments  to  the  operating 
authority  of  air  carriers  authorized  to 
engage  in  air  transportation. 

We  want  to  cooperate.  We  want  the 
board  to  have  authority  but  we  do  not 
want  them  to  have  the  authority  to  go 
out  and  Intervene  m  a  matter  relating 
to  decisions  as  between  various  points 
to  be  served  In  the  United  States. 

The  board  has  the  authority  and  It  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting essential  service.  That  is  required 
throughout  the  country.  That  is  exactly 
where  we  want  to  leave  It — to  follow  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act, 
and  not  to  change  the  provisions  of  that 
act  In  an  entirely  unrelated  matter  or  a 
distantly  related  matter,  under  the  guise 
of  energy  conservation. 

I  yield  to  the  dlsUngiil&hed  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNU30N  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  like  to  disagree  with  my  friend  from 
Louisiana,  but  I  do  not  care  what  time 
an  airplane  leaves  or  takes  off — some- 
body doea  not  like  that  hour  Somebody 
does  hke  It:  somebody  doe«  not. 

All  we  are  trying  to  say  la  that  we 


should  not  take  It  to  the  CAB  The  basic 
part  of  the  act  was  established  many 
years  ago.  We  exempted  all  the  other  In- 
dependent agencies  here  today  by  some 
of  the  Farmin  amendments. 

The  ICC  does  not  tell  the  railroad 
what  hours  the  trains  should  run.  They 
say  they  have  to  run  trains  between  here 
and  there.  It  does  not  t«ll  railroads  when 
the  freight  cars  should  go.  Nor  does  the 
Maritime  Board  tell  the  shipping  lines 
what  time  they  have  to  leave  on  their 
tours  of  berth-to-berth  operations. 

All  we  are  saying  here  is  that  this 
is  an  energ>'  measure  Someone  may  not 
like  the  schedules.  However,  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  leave  at  1  o'clock. 
6  o'clock,  or  at  midnight.  They  still 
have  10,000  gallons  of  gasoline.  In  other 
words,  before  the  airline  may  abandon 
a  line,  they  have  to  go  to  the  CAB. 

I  do  not  believe  this  belongs  in  this 
bill.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  We  all  get  a  little  disturbed 
once  In  awhile.  All  the  airlines  seem  to 
leave  from  4  to  8,  and  in  the  morning 
they  come  in  at  the  same  time.  However, 
if  they  did  not  do  that,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  accommodate  most  of  the 
people  who  travel.  They  do  not  go  out 
and  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  accom- 
modate the  schedule  for  the  people  who 
travel." 

I  do  not  think  this  belongs  In  the  blU. 
I  think  that  the  Commerce  Committee 
ought  to  have  some  hearings  on  the 
matter  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  talks 
about.  And  we  will.  However,  we  would 
have  to  have  10,000  people  in  the  CAB  to 
hear  all  of  the  complaints  about  a  plane 
leaving  at  1  o'clock  instead  of  2  o'clock, 
and  2  o'clock  Instead  of  3  o'clock. 

These  are  matters  that  they  cannot  do 
any  more  than  the  ICC  can  with  respect 
to  freight  cars.  It  is  Lmpossbile.  The  Marl- 
time  Board  carmot  take  care  of  these 
matters  either. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  carry 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  smd  nays. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sorry.  I  had  my 
back  turned 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second  [putting  the  question]? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nay.s  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Allxni  .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALEi.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Nelson >,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  ^Mr.  Spabkmaw,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iM.*-  Snjnns*, 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr, 
Chubch>  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  ftirther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr  Huddleston>  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 


Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  COTTON'  is  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness in  his  farmly 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr  Mc- 
Clurei    is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr  Brock),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fong).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy i  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  iMr.  Cttrtis)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote    nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  49,  as  follows; 


[No.  608  Leg.l 

TEAS— 36 

Hftrtlett 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Bayh 

OoWvater 

Pell 

B*llinon 

Orarel 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Orlffln 

S&xbe 

Bible 

Oumey 

Stevens 

BuciJoy 

Hart 

Stevenson 

Byrd, 

Hartke 

Symington 

Harry  P. 

Jr      Helms 

Tower 

Byrd,  Robert  0.  Holllnga 

T^inney 

Cannon 

Magnuaon 

Welcker 

Drimenlcl 

McOee 

Young 

Dommick 

Mclntyre 

Ea«tland 

Metcaj; 

NATS— ^9 

Abourezk 

Haakell 

Mtiskle 

AlXen 

Hatfield 

Niinn 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Brntsen 

HniRkft 

Past.re 

Blden 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Rlbloofl 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Roth 

Caae 

Jackaon 

Schwelker 

Chllee 

Javlta 

Scott,  HuKh 

Clark 

Johnston 

Scott 

Cook 

Long 

WlUlamL 

Cran«ton 

BCananeld 

Stafford 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Tan 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Pannln 

McOovern 

Thurmond 

Pul  bright 

Montoya 

WlUlMna 

Hansen 

Mom 

NOT  VOTTNO— 15 

Allen 

Curtis 

Uondale 

Baker 

Pong 

Nelson 

Brock 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McCTlure 

Stennls 

So  Mr  Cannon's  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

Mr  B.\RTLETT.  Mr  President,  I  caU 
up  mj'  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  It-s  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  line  14.  Insert  the  following: 
after  the  word  "energy"  Iriaert  "and  a^n 
an&lysls  of  the  efTecte  of  such  actions,  If  Im- 
plemented, upon  lncre*8lng  ener^ry  supplies." 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wDl  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston >  considered  earlier  In  the  day 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  This  Is  a  far- reaching 
amendment  that  we  will  consider  in  com- 
mittee next  week,  I  think  It  will  be  con- 
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sidered  favorably  by  the  committee,  but 
I  think  it  more  appropriate  that  It  not 
be  acted  upon  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  .so  ordered.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S  25891  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

INTENT    OF   COAL   CONVERSION — SECTION    204  lai 

Mr  JAVrre.  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  and  I  wmh  to  clarify  this 
potnt  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  the  purposes  of  S.  2589  are  to  meet 
the  short  term  needs  of  the  Nation  dur- 
ing the  emergency  period  which  is  de- 
fined as  being  1  year.  In  particular  any 
conversion  to  coal  or  other  fuels  author- 
ized or  permitted  by  section  204(a)  of 
this  act  shall  be  permitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
emergency  declared  by  this  act.  Further, 
in  directing  a  conversion  to  the  burning 
of  coal  or  other  fuels  which  fuels  I  as- 
sume can  mclude  high  sulfur  oil  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent can  only  direct  such  action  to  meet 
the  energy  needs  during  this  emergency 
period.  And  it  is  with  this  immediate 
energy  situation  in  mind  that  appro- 
priate action  will  be  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
I  had  wanted  to  offer  a  short  clarifymg 
amendment  to  make  these  points  ex- 
plicit but  I  have  been  assured  that  this 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  act  shared  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  that 
there  was  no  need  for  an  amendment  on 
these  points.  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Section  204ia)  is  a  short-term  provision 
designed  to  deal  with  the  critical  short- 
ages we  now  face.  The  committee  Is.  how- 
ever, considering  S.  2652.  the  NatlcKial 
Coal  Conversion  Act.  which  would  estab- 
lish a  long-term  policy  for  substituting 
coal  as  it  primar>-  energy  source  for 
electrical  powerplants  and  large  indus- 
trial energy  users. 

Mr  INOUYE.  SecUon  203  of  the  legis- 
lation states  that  the  raticaiing  and  con- 
servation program  which  the  President 
is  to  promulgate  15  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  act  shall  Include  "a 
ban  on  all  advertising  encouraging  in- 
creased energ>-  consumption."  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  provision  could  mean 
a  ban  on  tourism  advertising.  Although 
this  Ls  apparently  not  the  intention  of 
the  bill,  the  statutory  language  Is  broad 
enough  to  be  so  construed.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  If  in  a  colloquy  on  the  floor 
you  might  clarify  just  what  the  intention 
of  this  provision  is. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee in  including  the  language  you 
refer  to  was  to  end  advertisements  en- 
couraging wasteful  and  unnecessary'  en- 
ergy consumption  It  is  my  clear  under- 
standing that  travel  advertisements 
represent  a  legitimate  and  necessary- 
business  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
tourism  Industry,  and  would  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  kinds  of  ads  to  be  banned. 


Mr.    GOLDWATER.     Mr.    President, 

when  tills  bill  was  first  introduced  to  the 
floor,  I  thoiight  it  had  merit  and  I  in- 
tended to  vote  for  it.  but  during  the  days 
of  debate  and  amendment*,  and  particu- 
larly this  last  day  when  the  bill  was  so 
changed,  emasculated  and  affected  by 
amendments  offered  and  accepted  with- 
out debate,  I  must  register  my  protest.  In 
the  nearly  18  years  I  have  served  In  this 
body.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen 
the  Senate  worse  than  It  was  today.  We 
have  passed  an  action  that  will  not  con- 
tribute one  bit  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  which  is  an  inadequacy  of  fuel. 
We  have  added  amendments,  many  of 
which.  In  effect  would  circumvent  exist- 
ing law,  existing  agencies,  and  will  play 
havoc  with  our  free  markets.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  I  will  vote  against  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act  is  a  broad  and  sweep- 
ing proposal.  It  attempts  to  deal  with  a 
significant  problem  in  America  by  grant- 
ing extraordlnarj'  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, curtaihng  the  application  of  sev- 
eral major  laws  and  generally  opening 
the  door  to  an  unprecedented  Federal 
program  for  limiting  energy  consumption 
in  the  United  States. 

Of  cotirse,  these  are  critical  times.  No 
responsible  public  official  or  informed 
leader  disputes  the  fact  that  this  coun- 
try is  facing  the  most  serious  energy  sup- 
ply situation  in  its  history.  No  one  yet 
knows  or  can  know  how  serious  it  will  be, 
but  forectists  range  from  isolated  per- 
.sonal  inconvenience  £ind  armoyance  to 
widespread  economic  hardship  and  suf- 
fering. 

The  problem  boils  down  to  two  major 
f sectors:  First,  we  have  not  developed  our 
vast  domestic  energy  sources — including 
oil,  natural  gas  and  nuclear  generating 
plants — as  fully  as  we  should  have,  so 
second,  we  have  become  overly  and  dan- 
gerously dependent  on  foreign  sources. 

RECORD    or    ACTION    AJfD    tNACTION 

As  w«  attempt  to  formulate  a  policy 
and  a  program  to  deal  with  the  crisis,  at- 
tempts to  place  blame  or  responsibility 
are  of  little  use,  and  I  will  not  do  so.  But 
it  may  be  Instructive  to  look  back  Just 
a  bit  to  see  what  has  been  done  els  well 
as  what  has  not  been  done — to  forestall 
or  prevent  the  situation  we  are  facing 
now. 

The  following  statement  is  slgnlflcant: 
For  most  of  our  history,  a  plentlfvil  supply 
of  energy  is  something  the  American  people 
have  taken  very  much  for  granted.  In  the 
past  twenty  years  alone,  we  have  been  able 
to  double  our  co.'isumptlon  of  energy  with- 
out exhausting  the  supply.  But  the  assump- 
tion that  sufficient  energy  will  always  be 
readUy  avaUable  has  been  brought  sharply 
into  question  within  the  last  year.  The 
brownouts  that  have  affected  some  areas  of 
our  country,  the  possible  shortages  of  fuel 
that  were  threatened  last  fall,  the  sharp  In- 
creases In  certain  fuel  prlc«s  and  our  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  energy  production  have  all 
demoiiBirated  that  we  cannot  take  our  en- 
ergy supply  for  granted  any  longer 

Those  were  the  opening  words  of  the 
first  Presidential  message  on  energy  ever 
sent  to  the  Congress.  It  was  submitted 
by  President  Nixon  more  than  30  months 
ago. 


This  message  contained  a  14 -point 
program  for  the  development  of  new  and 
better  energy  sources  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  energy  used  by  all  consumers. 
That  message  was  submitted  on  Jime  4. 
1971. 

On  December  1,  1969,  the  following 
vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
analysis  of  Senate  vote  No.  141,  9l8t 
Congress,  first  session,  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anal- 
ysis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tax  Retokm  Act  of  1969 
Subject:  Tax  Refcwm  Act  of  1869  iH.R. 
13270).  EUender-Stevens  amendment  to 
retain  the  27V2-i)erceni  depletion  allow- 
ance for  oil  and  gas  i  instead  of  cutting 
It  to  23  percent  as  In  the  committee  bli:  j . 
Action:   The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  was  announced — Yeas  30,  Nays 
62,  as  follows: 

TEAS 30 

AUott,  Bellmon.  Bennett,  Bible,  B'Jrdlck, 
Cotton,  Curtis.  Dole,  Domlnlck.  EasUand. 

Ellender.  Pannln,  Pulbrlght,  Ourney.  Han- 
sen, Harris,  Hruska.  Long.  Mansfield,  McClel- 
lan. 

McGee,  Montoya,  Murphy,  Pearson,  Stennis. 
Stevens,  Thurmond,  Tower,  Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak, 

NATS— 62 

Aiken,  Allen,  Baker.  Bayh,  Boggs  Brooke, 
Byrd,  Va.,  Byrd.  W  Va,.  Cannon,  Case, 
Church,  Cook,  Cooper,  Cranston,  Dodd,  Elagle- 
ton,  Errtn,  Pong.  Goodell,  Gore,  Orlffln 

Hart,   Hartke,   Hatfleld,   Holland.   Hughes,  * 
Inouye,    Jackson.   Javits.   Jordan,    N.C.,   Jor- 
dan,   Idaho,    Kennedy.    M&gnuson.    Mathlas, 
McCarthy,  McGovem,  Mclntyre,  Metcalf ,  Mil- 
ler, Mondale,  Moes.  Muskie 

Nelson.  Packwood,  Pastore  Pell,  Prouty. 
Proxmlre,  Randolph.  Rlbicoff,  Riusell,  S&xbe, 
Schwelker,  Scott.  Smith.  Maine.  Sparkman. 
Spong,  Talmadge.  Tydlngs,  WUllams,  N.J.. 
WUllama,  Del.,  Young.  Ohio 

PRESENT  AND  GTVINC  A  LI%1  PAIR,  AS  PRTVlOtraLT 
RJtCCRDED 1 

Gravel,  for. 


NOT     VOTTNG 7 

Goldwater,     HoUlngs 


Mundt, 


Anderson, 
Percy,  Smith,  111..  Symington. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  other 
statements,  messages,  and  votes  could 
be  produced  to  support  one  shade  of 
opinion  or  another.  But  the  record  should 
show — and  it  does — that  some  have  rec- 
ognized, for  many  years,  the  vital  im- 
portance of  this  country  being  sufficient 
in  Its  energy  supplies,  while  others  have 
not 

I  cite  these  points  from  the  public  rec- 
ord, not  in  an  effort  to  blame  anyone 
for  anything,  but  only  to  show  that  if 
certain  actions  had  not  been  taken  sev- 
eral years  ago  or  if  others  had  be«i  taken 
at  the  time  they  were  suggested,  we 
might  not  be  here  today  trjing  to  decide 
how  best  to  deal  with  an  energy  emer- 
gency. 

If  the  depletion  allowance  had  not 
been  cut  we  might  have  had  enough  ex- 
ploration in  the  countH''  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  declining  new  discoveries  If 
some  of  the  President's  proposals — in- 
cluding the  conservation  measures — had 
been  followed — we  might  not  be  so  con- 
cerned today  about  where  our  next  drops 
of  heating  oil,  gasoline,  and  LP  gas  are 
coming  from. 
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So  I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  keep 
these  points  In  mind  as  we  consider  the 
emenrency  energy  act  and  aD  its  ramlfl- 
catlons. 

Let  me  say.  quite  frankly,  that  It  Is  a 
strong  bill.  It  grants  the  President  Im- 
mense power  over  the  use.  production 
and  conservation  of  energy  In  our  coun- 
try. And  these  powers  will  touch  every 
citizen.  It  provides  for  mandatory  ra- 
tioning, one  of  the  strongest  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  deal  with  any  supply 
problem  It  provides  for  heavy  penalties 
for  violating  the  act's  programs.  It  con- 
tains authority  for  widespread  govern- 
mental Interference  with  the  workings 
of  business  and  industry  by  regulatory 
agencies.  It  carves  out  exceptions  In  the 
environmental  structures  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  are  In  a 
rather  constant  state  of  alarm  about  the 
erosion  of  congressional  power  and  the 
growth  of  Presidential  power  that  they 
icnow  what  they  are  voting  for.  It  is  a 
strong  bill.  But  it  is  no  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  Everyone  knows  what  the  bill 
L;  and  what  it  will  do 

So  let  those  who  vote  for  the  bill  do  so. 
but  when  these  powers  and  provisions  are 
put  Into  effect,  let  them  not  go  about  the 
press  gallery  complaining  and  walling 
about  a  President — ai\y  President — be- 
commg  a  dictator.  The  Congress  knows 
what  It  is  doing  and  should  accept  re- 
sponslblity  for  it. 

st:i»po«t  fob  act 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  that  I  do 
support  the  bill — with  some  regret,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  measure  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  decades  of  wasteful- 
ness in  the  use  of  energy,  years  of  Ill- 
advised  energy -related  policies,  and  too 
many  examples  of  short-sighted  think- 
ing by  industry.  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  general  public. 

Perhaps  some  good  will  come  out  of 
the  whole  situation  Perhaps,  since  the 
Arab  oil  cutoff  came  this  year,  rather 
than  next  year  or  5  years  ahead,  we  will 
be  able  to  avoid  becoming  Intolerably  de- 
pendent on  foreign  energy  sources  while 
there  is  still  time  to  reestablish  our  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  Presidents  call  for  a  project  of  In- 
dependence to  meet  our  energy  needs 
here  at  home  by  1980  is  one  to  which 
every  American  should  respond. 

We  may  face  a  dlflUrult  period  until  the 
Job  Is  done,  but  the  requirement  to  do  so 
Is  clear  and  we  must  unite  In  the  effort.  I 
believe  America  Is  capable  of  meeting  the 
challenge — as  It  has  done  on  so  many 
other  occasions  In  the  past. 

And  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Emergency 
Enenry  Act  wtU  prove  to  be  a  useful — If 
not  entirely  pleasant — step  toward  secur- 
ing the  energy  resource  future  of  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  President's  June  4.  1971.  en- 
ergy message  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcow). 
as  follows ; 


IkfVBOT  RBSOtrSCCB TTtt  P«E«IDI1»T'9  MKSaAOI 

TO  THV  CoMO&xas.  Jvnx  4.  1071 
To  the  Congreaa  of  the  VMted  States 

Por  most  of  our  history,  a  plentifvil  supply 
of  energy  U  aonMtlilng  the  American  pxople 
h»»e  taken  very  much  for  granted  In  the 
pact  twenty  years  alone,  we  have  been  able 
to  double  our  conaumptloo  of  energy  with- 
out exhausting  the  supply.  But  the  a^ump- 
tloQ  that  sufficient  energy  will  always  be 
rea<Uly  available  haa  been  brought  sharply 
Into  question  within  the  last  year  The 
brownouts  that  have  affected  some  areas  of 
our  country,  the  possible  shortages  of  fuel 
that  were  threatened  last  fail,  the  sharp 
increases  in  certain  fuel  prices  and  our  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  euvlronmentai  conse- 
qu«Q£M  of  energy  production  have  ail  dem- 
onstrated that  we  cannot  take  our  energy 
supply  for  granted  any  longer 

A  sufficient  supply  of  clean  energy  Is  es- 
sential If  we  are  to  svistaln  healthy  economic 
growth  and  improve  the  quality  of  our  na- 
tional life.  I  am  therefore  announcing  today 
a  broad  range  of  actions  to  ensure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  clean  energy  for  the  years 
ahead.  Private  Industry,  of  course,  will  still 
play  the  major  role  in  providing  our  energy, 
but  government  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help 
in  meeting  this  ciiallenge. 

My  program  Includes  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

To  Facilitate  Research  and  Developinent 
for  Clean  Energy 

A  commitment  to  complete  the  succentful 
demonstration  of  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  by  1980. 

More  than  twice  as  much  Federal  support 
for  sulfur  oxide  control  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  Fiscal  Year  1B73 

An  expanded  program  to  convert  coal  into 
a  clean  gaseous  fuel. 

Support  for  a  variety  of  other  energy  re- 
search projects  in  fields  such  as  fusion 
power,  magnetohydrodynamlc  po^er  cycles, 
and  underground  electric  transmission. 

To  Make  Available  the  Snergy  Resiyurces 
on  Federal  Lands 

Acceleration  of  oU  and  gas  lease  sales  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  along  with 
stringent  controls  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

A  leasing  program  to  develop  our  vast  oil 
shale  resources,  provided  that  environmental 
questions  can  be  latlsfactorliy  reaoived. 

Development  of  a  geotbermal  leasing  pro- 
gram beginning  this  fall. 

To  AMSure  a  Timely  Supply  of  Nuclear 
Fuels: 

Begin  work  to  modernize  and  expand  our 
uranium  enrichment  capacity. 
To  Vie  Out  Energy  More  Wisely: 
A    New    Federal    Housing    Administration 
standard  requlrtng  additional  institution  in 
new  federally  Insured  homes. 

Development  and  publication  of  additional 
Information  on  how  consumers  can  use  en- 
ergy more  efficiently. 

Other  effort*  to  encourage  energy  oonser- 
vatlon 

To  Balance  Environmental  and  Energy 
Needs 

A  system  of  long-range  open  planning  of 
elee«nc  power  plant  sites  and  transmission 
line  routes  with  approval  by  a  State  or  re- 
gional agency  t>efore  oonstructlon 

An  Incentive  charge  to  reduce  sulfur  oxide 
emissions  and  to  support  further  research 

To  Organise  Federal  EfforU  More  Elfec- 
tively: 

A  single  structure  within  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  uniting  all  important 
energy  resource  development  programs. 

THX  WATTTMt  OF  THX  CtrmnrMT  PaOBLXHi 

A  major  cause  of  our  recent  energv-  prob- 
lems ha*  been  the  sharp  Increase  In  demand 
that  began  about  19«7  For  decadee.  energy 
consumption  had  generally  grown  at  a  slower 
rate  than  the  national  output  of  goods  and 
services.   But   In   the   last  four  year*   it   has 


been  growing  at  a  faa-er  paoe  and  forecast* 
I'f  energy  demand  a  decade  from  now  have 
been  undergoing  slgnlflcaiu  upward  revi- 
sions. 

This  accelerated  growth  In  demand  results 
partly  from  the  fact  that  energy  has  been 
relatively  Inexpensive  In  this  country  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  the  prices  of  oil.  coal, 
natural  gas  and  electricity  have  Increased  at 
a  much  slower  rate  than  consumer  prices  as 
a  whole  Energy  has  been  an  attractive  bar- 
gam  In  this  country — and  demand  has  re- 
s[x>nded  accordingly. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  needs  of  a  growing 
economy  will  further  stimulate  this  demand. 
And  the  new  emphasis  on  environmental 
protection  means  that  the  demand  for  clean- 
er fuels  wUl  be  especially  acute  The  primary 
cause  of  air  pollution,  for  example,  is  the 
burning  of  fossU  fuel*  In  homes.  In  cars,  in 
factories  and  in  power  plants.  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  new  national  air  quality  standards. 
It  wUl  be  essential  for  us  to  use  stack  gas 
cleaning  systems  in  our  large  power  and  other 
Industrial  plants  and  to  use  cleaner  fuels  In 
virtually  all  of  our  new  residential,  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  facilities,  and  In  some  of 
our  older  facilities  as  weU. 

Together,  these  two  factors — growing  de- 
mand for  energy  and  growing  emphasis  on 
cleaner  fuels — will  create  an  extraordinary 
pressure  on  our  fuel  supplies 

The  task  of  providing  sufficient  clean  energy 
is  made  especially  difficult  by  the  long  lead 
times  required  to  Increase  energy  supply 
To  move  from  geological  exploration  to  oil 
and  gas  well  production  now  takes  from  3 
to  7  ysars.  New  coal  mines  typloaily  require 
3  to  6  years  to  reach  the  production  stage 
and  it  takes  5  to  7  years  to  complete  a  large 
steam  power  plant.  The  development  of  the 
new  technology  required  to  minimize  en- 
vironmental damage  can  further  delay  the 
provision  of  addltlotial  energy  If  we  are 
to  take  full  .advantage  of  otu'  enormous  coal 
resources,  for  example,  we  will  need  mining 
systems  that  do  not  Impair  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners  or  degrade  the  landscape 
and  combustion  systems  that  do  not  emit 
harmful  quantities  of  sulfur  oxides,  other 
noxious  gases,  and  particulates  Into  the  at- 
mosphere But  such  systems  may  take  several 
years  to  reach  satisfactory  performance.  That 
Is  why  our  efforts  to  expand  the  supply  of 
clean  energy  In  America  must  immediately 
be  stepped  up 

I.  Research  and  development  goals  for  clean 
energy 

Our  past  research  In  this  critical  field  has 
produced  many  promising  leads  Now  we 
must  move  quickly  to  demonstrate  the  best 
of  these  new  concepts  on  a  commercial  .vale 
Industry  should  play  the  major  role  in  this 
area,  but  government  can  help  by  providing 
technical  leadership  and  by  sharing  a  portion 
of  the  risk  for  costly  demonstration  plants. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  Kovernment  and 
Industry  to  commit  themselves  to  a  Joint 
effort  to  achieve  commercial  scale  demon- 
strations In  the  most  crucial  and  most 
promising  clean  energy  development  areas — 
the  fast  breeder  reactor,  sulfur  oxide  control 
technology  and  coal  gaslflcjitlon 

a.  Sulfur  Oxide  Control    Technology. 

A  major  bottleneck  in  our  clean  energy 
program  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  now 
burn  coal  or  oil  without  discharging  its  sul- 
fur content  Into  the  air  We  need  new  tech- 
nology which  will  make  it  possible  to  remove 
the  sulfur  before  It  is  emitted  to  the  air 

Working  together.  Industry  and  govern- 
ment have  developed  a  variety  of  approaches 
to  this  problem  However,  the  new  air  quality 
standards  promulgated  under  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1970  require  an  even  more 
r.'»pid  development  of  a  suitable  range  of 
stack  gas  cleaning  technique*  for  remov- 
ing sulfur  oxides  I  have  therefore  requested 
funds  In  my  1973  budget  to  permit  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  devote  an 
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additional  $15  million  to  this  area,  more 
than  doubling  the  level  of  our  previous  ef- 
forts This  expansion  means  that  a  total  of 
sl.x  different  techniques  can  be  demonstrated 
:.:  partnership  with  Industry  during  the  next 
•■..-ee  or  four  years 

J  Nuclear  Breeder  Reactor. 
Our  best  hope  today  for  meeting  the  Na- 
-.i-n's  growing  demand  for  economical  clean 
e.nergy  lies  with  the  fast  breeder  reactor 
B'N-ause  of  Its  highly  efficient  use  of  nuclear 
.'  iel.  the  breeder  reactor  could  extend  the 
life  of  our  natural  uranium  fuel  supply  from 
dp-ades  to  centuries,  with  far  less  Impact  on 
t^e  environment  than  the  power  plai',te 
»..lch  are  operating  today 

F.jr  several  years,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
.aisslon  has  placed  the  highest  prlorltv  on 
developing  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
r.i iw  this  project  is  ready  to  move  out  of  the 
.  iboratory  and  Into  the  demonstration  phase 
>lth  a  commercial  size  plant.  But  there  still 
M.-e  major  technical  and  financial  obstacles 
•  >  the  construction  of  a  demonstration  plant 
of  some  300  to  500  megawatt*  I  am  there- 
f.ire  requesting  an  additional  $27  mUUon  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1972  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
program— and  for  related  technological  and 
safety  programs — so  that  the  necesfiarr  en- 
gineering groundwork  for  demonstration 
plants  can  soon  be  laid 

What  about  the  environmental  Impact  of 
such  plants?  It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that 
the  releases  of  radioactivity  from  current 
nuclear  reactors  are  well  within  the  national 
safety  standards  Nevertheless,  we  will  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  these  new  breeder 
reactors  emit  even  less  radioactivity  to  the 
environment  than  the  commercial  light  water 
reactors  which  are  now  in  use. 

I  am  therefore  dlrectmg  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  ensure  that  the  new 
breeder  plants  be  designed  In  a  way  which 
Inherently  prevents  discharge  to  the  environ- 
ment from  the  plant's  radioactive  effluent 
systems.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
should  also  take  advantage  of  the  Increased 
efficiency  of  these  breeder  plants,  designing 
them  to  minimize  waste  heat  discharges 
Thermal  pollution  from  nuclear  power  plants 
can  be  materially  reduced  In  the  more  effi- 
cient breeder  reactors. 

We  have  very  high  hopes  that  the  breeder 
reactor  will  soon  become  a  key  element  In 
the  national  fight  against  air  and  water 
pollution.  In  order  further  to  Inform  the 
Interested  agencies  and  the  public  about  the 
opportunities  in  this  area,  I  have  requested 
the  early  preparation  and  review  by  all  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  a  draft  envrlonmental 
Impact  statement  for  the  breeder  demonstra- 
tion plant  In  accordance  with  Section  102  of 
the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act.  This 
procediu-e  will  ensure  compliance  with  all 
environmental  quality  standards  before  plant 
construction  begins. 

In  a  related  area.  It  Is  also  pertinent  to 
observe  that  the  safety  record  of  clvUlan 
power  reactors  in  this  country  Is  extraordi- 
nary In  the  history  of  technological  advances 
For  more  than  a  quarter  century*— since  the 
first  nuclear  chain  reaction  took  place — no 
member  of  the  public  has  been  Injured  by 
the  failure  of  a  reactor  or  by  an  accidental 
release  of  radioactivity.  I  am  confident  that 
thla  record  can  be  maintained  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  la  giving  top  priority  to 
safety  considerations  In  the  basic  design  of 
the  breeder  reactor  and  this  design  will  also 
be  subject  to  a  thorough  review  by  the  In- 
dependent Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards,  which  wUl  publish  the  results  of 
Its  Investigation. 

I  believe  It  ImporUnt  to  the  Nation  that 
the  commercial  demonstration  of  a  breeder 
reactor  be  completed  by  1880.  To  help  achieve 
that  goal,  I  am  requesting  an  additional  »50 
million  In  Federal  funds  for  the  demonstra- 
tion plant.  We  expect  Industry-  the  utilities 
and  manufacturer*— to  contribute  the  major 
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share  of  the  plants  total  cost,  since  they 
have  a  large  and  obvious  stake  In  this  new 
technology  But  we  also  recognize  that  only 
If  gove.Timent  and  lndu*try  work  closely  to- 
gether can  we  maximize  our  progress  in  this 
vital  field  and  thus  Introduce  a  new  era 
in  the  production  of  energy  for  the  people 
of  our  land 
c.  Coal  Gasification 

As  we  carry  on  our  search  for  cleaner 
fuels,  we  think  Immediately  of  the  cleanest 
foesU  fuel — natural  gas  But  our  reserves  of 
natural  gae  are  quite  limited  in  comparison 
with  our  reserves  of  coal 

Fortunately,  however.  It  Is  technically  fea- 
sible to  convert  coal  Into  a  clean  gas  which 
can  be  transported  through  pipelines.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  working 
with  the  natural  gas  and  coal  industries  on 
research  to  advance  our  coal  gasification  ef- 
forts and  a  number  of  possible  methods  for 
accomplishing  this  conversion  are  under  de- 
velopment. A  few,  in  fact,  are  now  in  the 
pilot  plant  stage. 

W©  are  determined  to  bring  greater  focus 
and  urgency  to  this  effort.  We  have  therefore 
Initiated  a  cooperative  program  with  Industry 
to  expand  the  number  of  pUot  plants,  making 
It  p)068lble  to  test  new  methods  more  ex- 
peditiously so  that  the  ^proprlate  tech- 
nology can  soon  be  selected  for  a  large-scale 
demonstration  plant. 

The  Federal  expenditure  for  this  coopera- 
tive program  will  be  expanded  to  »20  million 
a  year  Industry  has  agreed  to  provide  »10 
million  a  year  for  this  effort.  In  general,  we 
expect  that  the  Government  will  continue  to 
finance  the  larger  share  of  pUot  plants  and 
that  Industry  wUi  finance  the  larger  share 
of  the  demoiifttratlon  plants  But  again,  the 
important  point  is  that  both  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  Industry  are  now  strongly  com- 
mitted to  move  ahead  together  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  make  coal  gaslflcatton  a  com- 
mercial reality 

d.  Other  Research  and  Development  Efforts. 
The  fast  breeder  reactor,  sulfur  oxide  con- 
trols and  coal  gasification  represent  our  high- 
est priority  research  and  development  proj- 
ects in  the  clean  energy  field  But  thev  are 
not  our  only  efforts.  Other  ongoing  projects 
Include: 

Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Research.  In 
response  to  a  growing  concern  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  men  who  mine  the  Nation's 
coal  and  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1989,  the 
Bureau  of  Mlnee  research  effort  has  been 
Increased  from  a  level  of  $2  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1969  to  »30  mUllon  m  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
Controlled  Thermonuclear  Fusion  Re- 
search. For  nearly  two  decades  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  funding  a  sizeable  research 
effort  designed  to  harness  the  almost  limit- 
less energy  of  nuclear  fusion  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses Recent  progress  suggests  that  the 
scientific  feasibility  of  such  projects  mav  be 
demonstrated  In  the  1970s  and  we  have  there- 
fore requested  an  additional  S2  million  to 
supplement  the  budget  m  this  field  for  Fiscal 
Year  1972  We  hope  that  work  in  this  promis- 
ing area  will  continue  to  be  expanded  as 
scientific  progress  justifies  larger  scale  pro- 
grams. 

Coal  Liquefaction.  In  addition  to  Its  coal 
gasification  work,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  underway  a  major  pilot  plant  pro- 
gram directed  toward  converting  coal  into 
cleaner    liquid    fuels 

Magnetohydrodynamic  Potcer  Cycles.  MnD 
is  a  new  and  more  efficient  method  of  con- 
verting coal  and  other  fossil  fuels  into  electric 
energy  by  burning  the  fuel  and  passing  the 
combustion  products  through  a  magnetic 
field  at  very  high  tempteratures  In  partner- 
ship with  the  electric  power  industry,  we  have 
been  working  to  develop  this  new  system  of 
electric  power  generation. 

Underground  Electric  Transmission.  Ob- 
jections have  been  growing  to  the  overhead 


placement  of  high  voltage  power  line*,  es- 
pecially in  areas  of  scenic  beauty  or  near 
centers  of  population.  Again  in  cooperation 
with  industry,  the  Government  is  funding  a 
research  program  to  develop  new  and  less 
expensive  techniques  for  burving  high  vol- 
tage electric   transmission   lines. 

Nuclear  Reactor  Safety  and  Supporting 
Technology.  The  general  research  and  de- 
velopment work  tor  today's  commercial  nu- 
clear reactors  was  completed  several  vears 
ago.  but  we  must  continue  to  fund  safety- 
related  efforts  In  order  to  ensure  the  contin- 
uance of  the  excellent  safety  record  in  this 
field.  An  additional  >3  million  has  recently 
been  requested  for  this  purpose  to  supple- 
ment the  budget  In  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

Advanced  Reactor  Concepts.  The  llq'ild 
metal  fast  breeder  is  the  priority  breeder  re- 
actor concept  under  development,  but  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  also  supporting 
limited  alternate  reactor  programs  involving 
gas  cooled  reactors  molten  salt  reactors  and 
light  water  breeders 

Solar  Energy  The  sun  offers  an  almoet  un- 
limited supply  of  energy  if  we  can  learn  to 
use  It  economically.  The  National  Aeronau- 
tics  and  Space  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  are  currently  re- 
examining their  efforts  in  this  area  and  we 
expect  to  give  greater  attention  to  solar 
energy  in  the  future. 

The  key  to  meeting  our  twin  goals  cf  sup- 
plying adequate  energy  and  protecting  the 
environment  in  the  decades  ahead  wUl  be  a 
balanced  and  imaginative  research  and  de- 
velopment program  I  have  therefore  asked 
my  Science  Adviser,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Interested  agencies,  to  make  a  detailed 
assessment  of  all  of  the  technological  oppor- 
tunities In  this  area  and  to  recommend  addi- 
tional projects  which  should  receive  prlorltv 
attention, 

2.  Making  Available  the  Energy  Resources  of 
federal  Lands 
Over  half  of  our  Nations  remaining  oil  and 
gas  resources,  about  40  perc^ent  of  our  coal 
and  uranium.  80  percent  of  our  oil  shale, 
and  some  60  percent  of  our  geothermal  en- 
ergy sources  are  now  located  on  Federal  land*. 
Programs  to  make  these  resources  available 
to  meet  the  growing  energy  requirements  of 
the  Nation  are  therefore  essential  If  short- 
ages are  to  be  averted.  Through  appropriate 
leasing  programs,  the  Government  should 
be  able  to  recover  the  fair  market  value  of 
these  resources.  whUe  requiring  developers 
tij  comply  with  requirements  that  will  ade- 
quately protect  the  environment. 

To  supplement  the  efforts  already  under- 
way to  develop  the  fuel  resources  of  the 
lower  48  States  and  Alaska  I  am  announc- 
ing today  the  following  new  programs: 

a.  Leasing  on  the  Outer  ConttnentaJ 
Shelf — An   Accelerated   Program 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  has  proved  to 
be  a  prolific  source  of  oil  and  gas.  but  it  has 
also  been  the  source  of  troublesome  oU  spills 
In  recent  years  Our  ability  to  tap  the  great 
potential  of  offshore  areas  has  been  serious- 
ly hampered  by  these  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  signi- 
ficantly strengthened  the  environmental  pro- 
tection requirements  controlling  offshore 
drUllng  and  we  wUl  continue  to  enforce  these 
re<julrementfi  very  strictly.  As  a  prerequisite 
to  Federal  lease  sales,  environmental  assess- 
ments will  be  made  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 102  erf  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

Within  these  clear  limits,  we  will  acceler- 
ate our  efforu  to  utilize  this  rich  source  of 
fuel.  In  order  to  expand  productive  possi- 
bUltles  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  accelerated 
program  should  Include  the  sale  of  new 
leases  not  only  In  the  highly  productive  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  but  Mso  some  other  promising 
areas.  I  am  therefore  directing  the  Secretary 
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of  Uie  Lai«rlor  to  Lncreu«  the  offerlags  of 
oU  and  gas  leases  and  to  publub  a  schedule 
for  lease  ofTerlogs  on  the  Outer  Contlnentai 
Shelf  during  the  next  Ave  years,  beginning 
with  a  general  lease  sale  and  a  drainage  sale 
this  year 

b.  Oil  SfKtle — A  Program  for  Orderly  De- 
veiopment. 

At  a  tlm«  when  we  are  facing  poealble 
energy  shortages,  it  is  rea&surlng  to  know 
that  there  exist*  In  the  United  States  an 
untapped  shale  oil  resource  containing  some 
600  bUlloa  barrels  In  high  grade  deposits.  At 
current  consumption  rates,  this  resource  re- 
presents 150  years  supply.  About  SO  blllton 
barrels  of  this  shale  oU  it*  particularly  rich 
and  well  situated  for  early  development.  This 
huge  resource  of  very  low  sulfur  oil  la  lo- 
cated in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  prUnar> 
Uy  on  Pederal  land. 

At  present  there  is  no  commercial  produc- 
tion of  shale  oU.  A  mixture  of  problems — en- 
vironmental, technical  and  economic — have 
combined  to  thwart  past  efforts  at  develop- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  begin  the 
orderly  formulation  of  a  shale  oil  p>ollcy — 
not  by  any  headlong  rush  toward  develop- 
ment but  rather  by  a  well  considered  pro- 
gram In  which  both  environmental  protec- 
tion and  the  recovery  of  a  fair  return  to  the 
Oovemment  are  cardinal  principles  under 
which  any  leasing  takes  place.  I  am  there- 
fore requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  expedite  the  deveilopment  of  an  oU  shale 
leasing  program  Including  the  preparation 
of  an  envtrotunental  Impact  statement.  If 
after  reviewing  this  statement  and  com- 
ments he  finds  that  environmental  concerns 
c«n  be  satisfied,  he  shall  then  proceed  with 
the  detailed  planning  This  work  would  also 
mvolve  the  States  of  Wyoming.  Colorado  and 
Utah  and  the  first  test  le«s«  would  be  sched- 
uled for  next  year 

c.  Geothermal  Eriergy. 

There  Is  a  vast  quantity  of  heat  stored  in 
the  earth  Itself  Where  this  energy  source  Is 
close  to  the  surface,  as  It  Is  In  the  Western 
States,  It  can  readily  be  tapped  to  generate 
electricity,  to  heat  homes,  and  to  meet  other 
energy  requirements.  Again,  this  resource  Is 
locatcNd  primarily  on  Federal  lands 

Legislation  enacted  In  recent  months  per- 
mits the  Federal  Oovernment,  for  the  first 
time,  to  prepare  for  a  leasing  program  In  the 
field  of  geothermal  energy.  Classification  of 
the  lands  involved  is  already  underway  la  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  am  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  expedite  a 
final  decision  on  whether  the  first  competi- 
tive lease  sale  should  b«  scheduled  for  this 
fall — taking  into  account,  of  course,  his 
evaluation  of  the  environmental  impact 
statement. 

3  Natural  gaa  supply 
For  the  past  25  years,  rjttural  gas  has  sup- 
plied much  of  the  increase  In  the  energy  sup- 
ply of  the  United  States  Now  the  relaUvely 
clean  form  of  energy  ,s  In  even  greater  de- 
mand to  help  satisfy  air  quality  standards. 
Our  present  supply  of  natural  gas  Is  limited, 
however,  and  we  are  beginning  to  face  short- 
ages which  could  Intensify  as  we  move  to  im- 
plement the  air  quiUty  standards.  Additional 
supplies  of  gas  wll  therefore  be  one  of  our 
most  urgent  ener{7  needs  In  the  next  few 
years. 

Federal  efforts  tit  augment  ttw  avallablt 
supplies  of   natural  ^iis  Include  : 

Acc«Ierat«d  leasing  on  Federal  lands  to 
speed  discovery  and  development  of  new  nat- 
ural gas  fields. 

Moving  ahead  with  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect to  gasify  coal. 

Recent  actions  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission providing  greater  incentives  for  in- 
dustry to  Increase  Its  search  for  new  sources 
of  natural  gas  and  to  commit  Its  discoveries 
to  th«  mter*tat«  market. 


Facilitating  Imporu  of  both  natural  and 
liquefied  gas  from  Canada  and  from  other 
nations. 

Progress  In  nuclear  stimulation  experi- 
ments which  seek  to  produce  natural  gas 
from  tight  geologic  formations  which  cannot 
presently  be  utilised  in  ways  which  are  eco- 
nomically   and   environmentally    acceptable. 

This  administration  Is  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  to  take  every  reasonable  action  to  en- 
large the  supply  of  clean  gaseous  fuels.  We 
Intend  to  take  such  action  and  we  expect  to 
get  good  results. 

4.  Imports  from  Canada 
Over  the  years,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  steadily  Increased  their  trade 
In  energy  The  United  States  exports  some 
coal  to  Canada,  but  the  major  items  of  trade 
are  oU  and  gas  which  are  surplus  to  Cana- 
dian needs  but  which  find  a  ready  market 
In  the  United  States 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  further  this 
mutually  advantageous  trading  relationship 
The  United  States  is  therefore  prepared  to 
move  promptly  to  permit  Canadian  crude 
oil  to  enter  this  country,  free  of  any  quan- 
titative restraints,  upon  agreement  as  to 
measures  needed  to  prevent  citizens  of  both 
our  countries  from  being  subjected  to  oil 
shortages,  or  threats  of  shortages  We  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  negotiations  and  we 
look  to  an  early  conclusion. 

5.  Timely  Supplies  of  Nuclear  Fuels 
The  Nation's  nuclear  fuel  supply  is  In  a 
state  of  transition.  Military  needs  are  now 
relatively  small  but  civilian  needs  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  wUl  be  our  dominant  need  for 
nuclear  fuel  In  the  future.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  uranium  enrichment,  the  nuclear 
energy  industry  Is  now  In  private  hands. 

I  expect  that  private  enterprise  will  even- 
tually assume  the  responsibility  for  uranium 
enrichment  as  well,  but  In  the  meantime  the 
Oovernment  must  carry  out  Its  responsibil- 
ity to  ensure  that  our  enrichment  capacity 
expands  at  a  rate  consistent  with  expected 
demands. 

There  is  currently  no  shortage  of  enriched 
uranium  or  enriching  capacity.  In  fact,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  substantial 
stocks  of  enriched  uranium  which  have  al- 
ready   been    produced    for   later   use.   How- 
ever, plant  expansions  are  required  so  that 
we  can  meet  the  growing  demands  for  nu- 
clear  fuel    in   the   late    1970b — both    In    the 
United  States  and  Ln  other  nations  for  which 
thU  country  is  now  the  principal  supplier. 
The     most     economical     means    presently 
available  for  expanding  our  capacity  In  this 
field  appears  to  be  the  modernization  of  ex- 
Utlng  gaseous  diffusion  plants  at  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee;    Portsmouth.    Ohio:     and    Padu- 
cah.     Kentucky — through     a     Cascade     Im- 
provement Program.  This  program  will  take 
a  number  of  years  to  complete  and  we  there- 
fore believe  that  It  Is  prudent  to  Initiate  the 
program  at  this  tUne   rather   than  run   the 
risk  of  shortages  at  a  later  date.  I  am  there- 
fore releasing  116  million  to  start  the  Cas- 
cade   Improvement   Program    In   Fiscal    Year 
1972.  The  pace  of  the  improvement  program 
win  be  Ullored  to  fit  the  demands  for  en- 
riched uranium  In  the  United  States  and  In 
other  countries. 

e  Using  Our  Energy  Uore  Wisely 
We  need  new  sources  of  energy  in  this 
country,  but  we  also  need  to  use  existing 
energy  as  efficiently  as  possible  I  believe  we 
can  achieve  the  ends  we  desire — homes  warm 
In  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  rapid  trans- 
portation, plentiful  energy  for  Industrial 
production  and  home  appliances — and  stUl 
place  less  of  a  strain  on  our  overtaxed 
resourcee. 

Historically,  we  have  converted  fuels  Into 
electricity  and  have  used  other  sourcjes  of 
energy  with  ever  Increasing  efficiency.  Recent 
data  suggest,  however,  that  thU  trend  may 


be  reversing — thus  adding  to  the  drain  on 
available  resources.  We  must  get  back  on  the 
road  of  Increasing  efficiency — both  at  the 
point  of  production  and  at  the  point  of  con- 
sumption, where  the  consumer  himself  can' 
do  a  great  deal  to  achieve  considerable  sav- 
ings In  his  energy  bills. 

We  believe  that  part  of  the  answer  lies  in 
pricing  energy  on  the  basis  of  Its  full  costs 
to  society.  One  reason  we  use  energy  so 
lavishly  today  Is  that  the  price  of  energy 
does  not  Include  all  of  the  social  costs  of 
producing  It.  The  costs  Incurred  in  protect- 
ing the  environment  and  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers,  for  example,  are  part  of 
the  re«U  cost  of  producing  energy — but  they 
are  not  now  all  included  la  the  price  of  the 
product.  If  they  were  added  to  that  price, 
we  could  expect  that  some  of  the  waste  In 
the  use  of  energy  would  be  eliminated.  At 
the  same  time,  by  expanding  clean  fuel  sup- 
plies, we  will  be  working  to  keep  the  over- 
all cost  of  energy  as  low  as  ooeslble 

It  Is  also  Important  that  the  individual 
consumer  be  fully  aware  of  what  his  energy 
win  cost  If  he  buys  a  particular  home  or 
appliance.  The  efficiency  of  home  heating 
or  cooling  systems  and  of  other  energy  in- 
tensive equipment  are  determined  by  build- 
ers and  manufacturers  who  may  be  con- 
cerned more  with  the  Initial  cost  of  the 
equipment  than  with  the  operating  costs 
which  win  come  afterward.  For  example,  bet- 
ter thermal  Insulation  In  a  home  or  office 
building  may  save  the  consumer  large  sums 
In  the  long  run — and  conserve  energy  as 
well — but  for  the  builder  It  merely  repre- 
sents an  added  expense 

To  help  meet  one  manifestation  of  this 
problem,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  Issue 
revised  standards  for  insulation  applied  In 
new  federally  Insured  homes  The  new  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  standards  wlU 
require  sufficient  Insulation  to  reduce  the 
maximum  permissible  heat  loss  by  about  one- 
third  for  a  typical  1300  square  foot  home — 
and  by  even  more  for  larger  homes  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  fuel  savings  which  will  re- 
sult each  year  from  the  application  of  these 
new  standards  will,  in  an  average  climate, 
equal  the  cost  of  the  additional  Insulation 
required. 

WhUe  the  Federal  Oovernment  can  take 
some  actions  to  conserve  energy  through 
such  regulations,  the  consumer  who  seeks 
the  most  for  his  energy  dollar  In  the  market- 
place Is  the  one  who  can  have  the  most 
profound  Influence  I  am  therefore  asking  my 
Special  Assistant  for  Consiuuer  Affairs — In 
cooperation  with  Indu-stry  and  appropriate 
Oovemment  agencies — to  gather  and  pub- 
lish additional  Information  In  this  field  to 
help  consumers  focus  on  the  operating  costs 
as  well  as  the  Initial  cost  of  energy  Intensive 
equipment. 

In  addition.  I  would  note  that  the  Joint 
Board  on  Fuel  Supply  and  Fuel  Transport 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Qner- 
gency  Preparedness  Is  developing  energy  con- 
servation measures  for  Industry,  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  public  to  help  reduce 
energy  use  In  times  of  particular  shortage 
and  during  pollution  crises. 

7.  Power  Plant  Siting 
If  we  are  to  meet  growing  demands  for 
electricity  In  the  years  aliead.  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  need  for  many  new  power  plants 
These  plants  and  their  associated  trans- 
mission lines  must  be  located  and  built  so 
as  to  avoid  major  damage  to  the  envlron- 
naent,  but  they  must  also  be  completed  on 
time  so  as  to  avoid  power  shortages  These 
demands  are  difficult  to  reconcile — and  often 
they  are  not  reconciled  weU.  In  my  judgment 
the  lesson  of  the  recent  power  shortages  and 
of  the  continuing  disputes  over  power  plant 
siting  and  transmission  line  routes  is  that 
the  existing  Institutions  for  making  deci- 
sions In  this  area  are  not  adequate  for  the 
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Job.  In  my  Special  Message  to  the  Congress 

on  the  Environment  last  Februarj-.  I  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  help  to  alle- 
viate these  problems  through  longer  range 
planning  by  the  utilities  and  through  the 
establishment  of  State  or  regional  agencies 
to  license  new  bulk  power  facilities  prior  to 
their  construction. 

Hearings  are  now  being  held  by  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  concerning 
these  proposals  and  other  measures  which 
would  provide  an  open  planning  and  deci- 
sion-making capacity  for  dealing  with  these 
matters.  Under  the  administration  bill,  long. 
range  expansion  plans  would  be  presented 
by  the  utilities  ten  years  before  construction 
was  scheduled  t.j  begin,  individual  alterna- 
tive power  plant  sites  would  be  Identified 
five  years  ahead,  and  detailed  design  and 
location  of  specific  plant*  and  transmission 
lines  would  be  considered  two  years  in  ad- 
vance of  conatnjctlon  Public  hearings  would 
be  held  far  enough  ahead  of  construction  so 
that  they  could  influence  the  siting  decision, 
helping  to  avoid  environmental  problems 
without  causing  undue  construction  delays. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  this  Imponant  legislative 
proposal.  At  the  same  time  .steps  will  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  Federal  licenses  and 
permits  are  handled  as  expeditiously  as  dos- 
slble. 

S  The  Role  of  the  Sulfur  Oxides  EmUsions 
Charge 
In  my  environmental  message  last  Feb- 
ruary I  also  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  sulfur  oxides  emissions  charge.  The  emis- 
sions charge  would  have  the  effect  of  bund- 
ing the  coet  of  sulfur  oxide  pollution  Into  the 
price  of  energy.  It  would  also  provide  a  strong 
economic  Incentive  for  achieving  the  neces- 
sary performance  to  meet  sulfur  oxide  stand- 
ards 

The  funds  generated  bv  the  emissions 
charge  would  be  used  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment to  expand  lu  program  to  Improve 
environmental  quality,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  clean  energy, 

9    Government    Reorganization — An    Energy 
Administration 

But  new  programs  alone  will  not  be 
enough  We  must  also  consider  how  we  can 
make  these  programs  do  what  we  In- 
tend them  to  do  One  Important  wav  of  fos- 
tering effective  performance  is  to  place  re- 
sponsibility for  energy  questions  In  a  single 
agency  which  can  execute  and  modify  poli- 
cies In  a  comprehensive  and  unified  manner. 

The  Nation  has  been  without  an  Integrated 
energy  policy  in  the  past  One  reason  for 
this  situation  Is  that  energy  responsibilities 
are  fragmented  among  several  agencies 
Often  authority  is  divided  according  to 
types  and  uses  of  energy  Coal,  for  example. 
13  handled  In  one  place,  nuclear  energy  in 
another— but  responsibility  for  considering 
the  Impact  of  one  on  the  other  is  not  as- 
signed to  any  single  authority.  Nor  is  there 
any  single  agency  responsible  for  developing 
new  energy  sources  such  as  solar  energy  or 
new  conversion  systems  such  as  the  fuel  cell 
New  concerns — such  as  conserving  our  fossil 
fuels  for  non-fuel  uses — cannot  receive  the 
thorough  and  thoughtful  attention  they  de- 
serve under  present  arrangements. 

The  reason  for  all  these  deficiencies  Is  that 
each  existing  program  was  set  up  to  meet  a 
specific  problem  of  the  past  As  a  result,  our 
present  structure  is  not  equipped  to  handle 
the  relationships  between  these  problems 
and  the  emergence  of  new  concerns. 

The  need  to  remedy  these  problems  be- 
comes more  pressing  every  day  For  example. 
the  energy  industries  presently  account  for 
some  20  percent  of  our  Investment  In  new 
plant  and  equipment.  This  means  the  In- 
efficiencies    resulting     from     uncoordinated 
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government  programs  can  be  very  costly  to 
our  economy.  It  is  also  true  that  energy 
sources  are  becoming  Increasingly  inter- 
char^geable  Coal  can  be  converted  to  gas. 
for  example,  and  even  to  synthetic  crude  olL 
If  the  Oovernment  Is  to  perform  adequately 
In  the  energy  field,  then  It  must  act  through 
an  agency  which  has  sufficient  strength  and 
breadth  of  responslbUlty. 

Accordingly,  I  have  proposed  that  all  of  our 
important  Federal  energy  resource  develop- 
ment programs  be  consolidated  within  the 
new  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  single  energy  authority  which  would 
thtis  be  created  would  be  better  able  to 
clarify,  express,  and  execute  Federal  energy 
policy  than  any  unit  In  our  present  struc- 
ture. The  establishment  of  this  new  entity 
would  provide  a  focal  point  where  energy 
policy  In  the  executive  branch  could  be 
harmonized  and  rationalized. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  consoli- 
dating energy  responsibilities  would  be  the 
broader  scope  and  greater  balance  this  would 
give  to  research  and  development  work  In 
the  energy  field.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, for  Instance,  has  been  successful  in 
Its  mission  of  advancing  civilian  nuclear 
power,  but  this  field  Is  now  Intimately  In- 
terrelated with  coal,  oil  and  gas.  and  Federal 
electric  power  programs  with  which  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  now  has  very 
little  to  do  We  believe  that  the  planning 
and  funding  of  civilian  nuclear  energy  activi- 
ties should  now  be  consolidated  with  other 
energy  efforts  in  an  agency  charged  with  the 
mission  of  Insuring  that  the  total  energy  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  are  effectively  utilized 
The  Atomic  Energy  Oommlsslon  would  still 
remain  intact.  In  order  to  execute  the  nu- 
clear programs  and  any  related  energy  re- 
search which  may  be  appropriate  as  part 
of  the  overall  energy  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Re.sources 

Until  such  time  as  this  new  Department 
comes  Into  being,  I  will  continue  to  look  to 
the  Energy  Subcommittee  of  the  Domestic 
Council  for  leadership  In  analyzing  and  co- 
ordinating overall  energy  policy  questions  for 
the  executive  branch 

CONCI-USION 

The  program  I  have  set  forth  today  pro- 
vides the  basic  Ingredients  for  a  new  effort 
to  meet  our  clean  energy  needs  In  the  years 
ahead. 

The  success  of  this  effort  will  require  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  State 
and  local  governments.  It  win  also  depend 
on  the  willingness  of  industry  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  in  serving  customers  and  in 
making  necessary  capital  investments  to 
meet  anticipated  growth  Consumers,  too,  will 
have  a  key  role  to  play  as  they  learn  to  con- 
serve energy  and  as  they  come  to  understand 
that  the  cost  of  environmental  protection 
must,  to  a  major  extent,  be  refiected  In  con- 
sumer prices 

I  am  confident  that  the  various  elements 
of  our  society  wUl  be  able  to  work  together  to 
meet  our  clean  energy  needs.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  therefore  continue  to 
know  the  blessings  of  both  a  high -energy 
clvUlzatlon  and  a  beautiful  and  healthy  en- 
vironment. 

Richard  NncoN. 

Thz  WHrm  Hotrsx,  June  4. 1971 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  views  of  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. He  is  correct  when  he  says  in  his 
minority  views: 

No  one  denies  the  seriousness  of  our  en- 
ergy problems,  nor  the  need  for  creative  so- 
lutions. I  cannot  understand,  however,  why 
Congress  Is  so  eager  to  throw  away  the  lead- 
ership role  It  has  established  in  finding  solu- 
tions to  our  energy  problems.  .   .  .  The  Ad- 


ministration should  suggest  sjjeclfic  programs 
rather  than  seek  a  blank  check.  Congress 
should  consider  specific  measures,  not  grant 
carte  blanche  authority. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  brought  to 
the  floor  after  an  absolute  minimum  of 
hearings  and  consideration  on  one  of  the 
most  complex  matters  ever  facmg  this 
countr>-.  This  bill  gives  direct  control  to 
the  President  or  his  agents  of  every 
sector  of  the  economic  life  of  this  coun- 
tr>'. 

This  bill  will  create  a  bureaucratic 
nightmare,  the  like  of  wiiich  this  coun- 
tr>'  has  never  seen. 

I  am  unable  to  accept  resE>onslbility 
for  the  creation  of  such  a  nightmare. 

We  are  confronted  with  two  prospects, 
the  short  term  and  the  long  term. 

In  the  short  term,  3  to  5  years,  there 
is  no  satisfactory  alternative  to  the  lift- 
ing of  the  embargo  on  oil  from  the  Arab 
States, 

To  achieve  this,  we  need  to  impress 
upon  the  Israeli  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  negotiating  a  settlement  of  the 
Middle  East  problem  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Security  Coimcil 
Resolution  242  of  1&67,  U  such  a  settle- 
ment Is  brought  about  within  the  next 
4  months  and  the  embargo  is  lifted,  the 
existing  allocation  authority  would  see 
us  through  unless  we  should  have  an  un- 
usually severe  wlnt«r,  in  which  case  a 
limited  rationing  of  fuel  oil  might  be 
necessary.  In  any  case,  a  resumption  of 
access  to  Persian  Gulf  and  African  oil 
would  make  our  problem  manageable. 

For  the  long  term  beyond  5  years,  we 
can  look  to  Alaskan  oil.  increased  do- 
mestic production,  and  the  utilization  of 
our  coal  reserves  for  relief.  These  pro- 
grams should  proceed  m  anj  case  be- 
cause of  balance-of-payments  consid- 
erations. I  beheve  there  is  no  serious  dif- 
ference of  opinions  on  this  aspect  of  our 
problem. 

The  serloasness  of  the  short-term 
crisis  cannot  be  overstated.  If  this  bill 
is  enacted  and  as  a  result  we  are  lulled 
into  the  attitude  that  we  have  taken 
significant  action  to  solve  our  near-term 
problems,  and  therefore  do  not  insist 
upon  a  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  as  a  result  of  which  the  embargo 
is  not  lifted,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  shall  have  a  seriou.s  disruption  of 
our  entire  economy,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant hardship  and  disaffection  which 
wUl  further  weaken  the  faith  and  con- 
fidence of  our  people  in  our  political  and 
economic  systems 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  President,  no  one 
questions  the  imperauve  need  to  author- 
ize certain  extraordinar>-  measures  If 
we  are  to  cope  with  the  current  emer- 
gency. No  one  questions  the  fact  that  we 
must  spread  the  impact  of  shortages  in 
fuel  oil  and  other  petroleum  products  as 
equitably  as  possible  through  some 
method  of  allocation,  or  that  we  must 
immediately  institute  nondiscriminatory 
energy  conservation  measures  so  that  we 
may  stretch  out  our  limited  supplies. 

Having  said  all  this.  I  will  vote  against 
the  National  Energy  Emergency  Act  as  It 
has  bee^  reported  out  by  the  Interior 
Committee  and  further  modified  through 
floor  amendments.  I  will  do  so  because 
it  is  the  only  way  1  can  underscore  the 
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dangers  smd  shortcomings  of  this  other- 
wise essential  legislation.  U  enough  of  my 
colleagues  will  signal  their  concerns  by 
Joining  me  In  a  negative  vote,  we  may 
encoursige  the  House  to  strike  those  pro- 
visions that  vest  unnecessary  or  harmlul 
authority  in  the  Executive. 

As  I  see  them,  the  following  are  the 
prlncipaJ  shortcomings  of  tliis  legisla- 
tion: 

I  fear  that  Congress  will  lull  Itself  Into 
a  mistaJten  belief  that  the  passage  of  this 
emergency  authority  wil:  somehow  ab- 
solve It  from  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
that  emergency  Is  of  the  shortest  dura- 
tion possible.  The  Congress  has  not  yet 
acknowledged  that  the  shortages  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  refineries  are  in  fact  the 
result  of  Interferences  by  Government  to 
the  marketpliice.  Nor  does  it  cope  with 
the  shortages  In  refinery  products  and 
oilfield  drilling  equipment  caused  by  the 
economic  stabilization  program.  This  bill 
fails  to  deal  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
rmsslons  regulation  of  the  wellhead  price 
of  natural  gas,  a  mistakai  Federal  energy 
policy  which  long  ago  destroyed  adequate 
incentives  to  search  for  gas  for  commit- 
ment to  mterstate  pipelines.  The  Senate 
has  rejected  amendments  that  sought  to 
lift  the  economic  controls  that  stultify 
the  search  for  development  of  new 
sources  of  energy. 

In  the  absence  of  such  fundamental 
changes  in  Federal  policy  toward  energy 
pricing,  we  are  destmed  to  see  the  cur- 
rent energy  emergency  develop  Into  a 
chronic  one  on  the  basis  of  which  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  Institutionalize  the 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  delegation 
of  power  that  S.  2589  bestows  upon  the 
Presidency. 

Surely,  if  the  price  of  scarce  fuels  and 
energy  is  permitted  to  rise,  m  response 
to  market  forces,  rather  than  held  down 
by  Government  reg\ilation.  industrial 
users  and  utilities  will  be  forced  to  insti- 
tute process  changes  which  will  conserve 
the  use  of  energy,  likewise,  the  ultimate 
consumer  will  begto  to  make  choices 
based  on  the  amount  of  energy  which 
went  into  the  products  he  buj-s.  or  on 
how  he  heats  his  home  or  how  he  chooses 
to  travel. 

In  the  short  term,  a  system  for  allo- 
cating certain  fuels  will  be  required,  for 
It  takes  time  to  augment  our  energy  re- 
serves under  the  stimulus  of  higher 
prices.  But  in  the  longer  term,  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  a  shortage  is  not  to 
distribute  the  shortage  among  buyers, 
but  to  increase  the  supply  by  allowing 
consumers  to  communicate  their  wishes 
to  producers  through  changes  In  prices 
in  the  marketplace.  Congress  and  others 
responsible  for  the  development  of  Fed- 
eral energy  policy  must  recognize  this 
economic  fact  of  life  and  respond  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  atdditlon  to  tremendous  risks  to- 
herent  in  the  bestowal  of  wholesale  au- 
thority to  allocate  goods,  the  bill  con- 
tains several  specific  provisions  which.  In 
my  opinion,  go  beyond  the  requirements 
of  emergency  legislation,  provisions 
adopted  without  adequate  hearings  or 
thought  that  seem  determined  to  live  on 
Ion?  after  the  emergency  has  disap- 
peared. 

For  example,  section  204(c),  to  at- 
tempting to  encourage  the  use  of  mass 
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transit  in  preference  for  private  auto- 
mobiles, puts  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  business  of  subsidizing  reduced 
fares  for  mass  transit,  a  response  to  the 
energy  crisis,  that,  once  initiated,  would 
predictably  become  institutionalized  No 
hearings  were  held  on  this  measure,  nor 
were  alternative  Incentives  considered 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  sections 
of  the  bill  that  legislate  exceptions  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  I  be- 
lieve this  approach  to  laws  defining 
fundamental  policy  is  unwise.  If  NEPA 
is  judged  to  be  Inadequate  to  deal  with 
short-term  emergencies,  the  act  itself 
should  be  amended  to  explicitly  provide 
for  such  exceptions  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
To  do  otherwise  simply  Invites  a  case- 
by-case  attack  on  NEPA,  with  special 
interests  seeking  exemptions.  Thus, 
rather  than  having  a  national  environ- 
mental policy,  we  will  have  a  policy  which 
is  applied  only  to  the  politically  most 
vulnerable  sectors  of  our  society,  and 
not  to  our  society  as  a  whole. 

My  own  reeding  of  the  statute  suggests 
that  NEPA  is  suflBclently  resilient  to  deal 
with  the  pending  energy  emergency. 
Federal  agencies  are  required  to  file  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  prior  to 
taking  any  action  significantly  affecting 
the  environment  "to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  " 

Court  decisions  under  NEPA  have  In- 
dicated that  where  a  distinct  emergency 
need  exists,  the  mandate  under  section 
102  can  be  fulfilled  by  expedited  proce- 
dures tailored  to  the  specific  emergency 
measure. 

Section  206  of  the  National  Energy 
Emergency  Act  open  NEPA  up  again  to 
a  new  series  of  decisions.  It  certainly  will 
not  be  clear  In  some  Instances  whether 
actions  which  seek  exemption  from 
NEPA  can  be  identified  as  being  taken 
under  the  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act. 

But  even  if  I  am  in  error  in  my  analy- 
sis, the  existence  of  NEPA  cannot  im- 
pede the  kind  of  Immediate,  emergency 
action  that  is  the  sole  justification  of  8. 
2589  I  speak  of  the  authority  to  allocate 
scarce  commodities  and  to  institute  con- 
servation measures— action  that  must  be 
taken  immediately  If  we  are  to  conserve 
our  energy  sources  Surely  we  could  have 
considered  In  separate  legislation  anv 
needs  for  streamlining  NEPA  procedures 
Section  203  of  the  bill  also  implies  a 
judgment  as  to  which  uses  of  fuels  or 
energy  are  "nonessential."  and  singles 
out  specific  enterprises,  such  as  recrea- 
tional activities,  as  being  nonessential.  I 
believe  this  provision  to  be  discrimina- 
tory, for  it  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  determine  on  a  class-by-class 
basis  which  uses  of  energy  ought  to  be 
restricted.  The  hardships  of  the  energy 
crisis  could  thereby  fall  disproportionate- 
ly upon  certain  categories  of  buslnesse.s 
without  adequate  legislative  considera- 
tion or  procedural  safeguards  It  would 
be  far  better  to  limit  the  energy  con- 
servation measures  to  those  which  would 
apply  broadly,  such  as  temperature  re- 
strictions or  reductions  in  speed  limits. 
I.  of  course,  realize  that  even  this  type 
of  use  restriction  will  inevitably  result  to 
toequltles. 

Several    amendments    were    adopted 


during  the  debate  on  this  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor  which  extend  the  reach  of 
existtog  Federal  authority  for  providing 
unemployment  Insurance  and  disaster 
a.s8lstance  relief  to  any  individuals  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  energy  crisis. 
Apart  from  the  enormous  bureaucratic 
problem  of  distinguishing  between  those 
who  are  adversely  affected  by  the  energy 
crisis  and  those  who  are  adversely  af- 
fected for  other  rea.sons,  the  Federal  as- 
sistance provLslons  will  not  only  become 
an  enormous  burden  on  the  taxpayer 
they  will  create  precedents  that  wUl  seek 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  shield 
everj'  one  of  its  citizens  against  every 
conceivable  hazard  This  is  something 
not  even  the  United  States  can  afford. 

In  short,  the  emergency  energ>'  bill 
grants  excessive  authority  while  failing 
to  adopt  measures  best  designed  to 
bring  the  emergency  to  an  early  end 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  while  I 
recognize  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
energy  crisis  currently  facmg  the  Nation, 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support  8 
2589  to  its  present  form.  The  reason  is 
simple.  ThLs  bill  attempts  to  deal  super- 
ficially with  the  symptoms  of  a  major 
problem  which  the  Nation  must  someday 
face  and  solve  It  does  nothing  to  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  the  basic  problem.  I 
refer  to  the  unrealistic  economic  condl- 
tloris  facing  the  energy  Industry 

The  energy  crisis  is  no  sudden  develop- 
ment. This  Nation  has  had  a  multitude 
of  warnings  from  responsible  and  knowl- 
edgeable persons  over  the  last  decade  that 
this  condition  was  rapidly  approaching. 
While  demand  for  energy-  has  been  rismg 
annuaUy  by  some  600.000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  day  the  drilling  of  new  wells  has 
actually  been  decllntog  each  year  until 
recently.  The  recent  upturn  is  due  to 
realistic.  Intrastate  prices  for  gas  and  to 
the  imcontrolled  prices  of  new  oil. 

In  the  face  of  this  decline,  Congress 
added  to  the  tax  load  of  the  petroleum 
todustry  Also  the  administration  has  en- 
forced harsh  and  unrealistic  price  con- 
trols The  result  has  been  a  low  level  of 
domestic  oil  activity  causing  a  decline  to 
petroleum  reserves  and  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing dependence  upon  imports  from  In- 
secure sources 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
warned  repeatedly  that  this  day  would 
come.  Numerous  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced by  concerned  Senators  to  help  as- 
sure development  of  this  Nation's  abund- 
ant fossil  fuel  resources.  I  have  Intro- 
duced eight  bills  to  help  avoid  this  crisis. 
They  are  as  follows: 

In  the  91st  Congress:  February  20 
1970.  S.  348ft— To  establish  a  Commission 
on  Oil  Imports  to  impose  quotas  on  pe- 
troleiun  and  petroleum  products. 
In  the  92d  Congress : 
February  25,  1971.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 58— To  establish  a  Jotot  Commit- 
tee on  Energj' 

November  17.  1971.  Senate  Resolution 
196 — Commending  the  Federal  Power 
Commi,s.sion  for  permltttog  price  In- 
creases. 

March  20,  1972.  S.  3376— To  deregulate 
natural  gas. 

April  20.  1972.  8.  3516— To  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Energy, 
In  the  93d  Congress: 
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March  12,  1973,  S  1162— The  National 
Energy  Resources  Development  Act 

July  11,  1973.  S  2143— To  exempt  small 
natural  gas  producers  from  PPC  price 
control. 

September  11,  1973.  S.  2400— To  freeze 
1974  vehicle  emission  standards  until  a 
complete  review  is  conducted  of  stand- 
ards and  their  impact  upon  U.S.  economy 
and  energy  supplies 

Of  these  proposals,  the  National  En- 
ergy Resources  Development  Act  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

First,  expands  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  Into  Joint  Committee  on 
Energ>- . 

Second,  establishes  the  Office  of  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources: 

Third,  establishes  production  pa\Tnent 
and  work  performance  guildeltoes  for 
mineral  leases: 

Fourth,  expands  present  lease  offer- 
ings fivefold; 

Fifth,  establishes  a  Commission  on  En- 
erg>'  Utilization  and  LogLstlcs; 

Sixth,  terminate  FPC  authority  to 
regulate  wellhead  gas  prices — new,  im- 
mediately: old,  over  3  years; 

Seventh,  provides  for  1 -percent  m- 
crease  in  depletion  allowance  for  each 
5  percent  of  tocreased  domestic  produc- 
tion up  to  10-percent  tocrease  in  de- 
pletion: 

Eighth,  terminates  foreign  depletion 
allowance  over  a  3 -year  period: 

Ninth,  exempts  energy  companies  from 
antitrust  laws  for  purpo-ses  of  conduct- 
ing research;  and 

Tenth,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  purchase  hydrocarbon  products 
produced  from  coal  or  oil  shale. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  bills  nor 
others  with  similar  Intent  have  ever 
seen  the  light  of  day  Rather  they  have 
lan^TJlshed  in  committee. 

In  the  Interior  appropriations  bill,  I 
was  successful  in  obtalntog  an  increase 
In  research  funds  for  secondarj-  and  ter- 
tiary recovery  of  oil  and  gas,  but  the 
Senate-House  conferees  reduced  this 
amount  which  I  am  hopeful  to  restore  to 
the  .supplemental  appropriations  legisla- 
tlc«i  we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  excuse  for 
years  of  congressional  and  administra- 
tion inaction.  Nor  is  there  £iny  excuse  now 
to  bring  before  the  Senate  S.  2589  with- 
out tocludlng  provisions  aimed  at  per- 
manently solving  our  energy  problem. 
This  bin  will  simply  help  preserve  the 
status  quo  of  energ>-  starvation  for  the 
Nation.  Its  passageway  only  furthers  the 
let:-iarg>'  with  which  Congress  has 
treated  the  Nation's  energy  malady.  The 
time  has  come  to  face  our  energy  prob- 
lem squarelj  and  begto  worktog  our  way 
back  to  self-sufficiency 

Passaee  of  this  bill  will  delay  action 
on  legislation  desperately  needed  to 
brtog  a  la':ting  solution  to  the  Nation's 
energy  problem  It  will  postpone  the  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas  and  crude  oil 
prices,  the  gasification  and  liquefaction 
of  coal,  the  development  of  oil  and  gas 
production  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  the  production  of  known  oil  re- 
serves through  secondary  and  tertiary 
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techniques  and  other  essential  basic 
steps  to  domestic  energy  self-suflclency. 
In  an  effort  to  strengthen  8,  2589  so 
that  the  bill  will  not  only  deal  with  im- 
mediate energy  emergencies  at  hand,  but 
also  to  assure  that  this  country  wiU 
achieve  a  national  self -sufficiency  to  en- 
ergy, I  have  proposed  a  series  of  amend- 
ments. 

One  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
language  of  section  207  by  adding  that 
the  President  is  directed  to  tocrease  en- 
ergj- supplies,  not  just  for  the  duration 
of  the  emergency  but  also  for  the  express 
puTDose  of  achievtog  national  self-suffi- 
ciency to  energy. 

I  further  propose  to  amend  section  207 
by  plactog  in  the  hands  of  the  States  the 
responsibility  to  determine  which  oil- 
fields can  in  fact  be  produced  at  maxi- 
mum efficiency  rate,  rather  than  as  the 
bill  now  stipulates  that  It  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Also,  the  requirement  that  certain  oil- 
fields be  produced  above  the  maximum 
efficient  rate  of  production  I  feel,  is  very 
unwise  and  would  jeopardize  the  long- 
range  recover^'  potential  of  these  fields 
and.  therefore,  I  move  to  strike  that  sec- 
tion from  the  bill. 

Additional  amendments  call  for  the 
establishment  of  production  payments 
and  work  performance  guidelto'es  for 
mineral  leases.  This  would  encourage 
greater  exploration  activities  by  de- 
ferring lease  payments  until  production 
is  achieved,  but  nevertheless  requiring  a 
certato  work  performance  so  that  leased 
land  cannot  be  left  idle. 

Another  amendment  provides  exemp- 
tion of  energy  companies  from  antitrust 
laws  for  purposes  of  conducting  research 
Another  provides  for  a  1- percent  in- 
crease in  the  depletion  allowance  for 
each  5  percent  of  increased  domestic 
production  up  to  10-percent  tocrease  in 
depletion,  and  termtoatlon  of  the  foreign 
depletion  allowance  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod. Ptoally.  an  amendment"  I  have 
offered  deals  with  the  President's  exer- 
cise of  authority  with  respect  to  his  con- 
trol of  domestic  crude  oil  It  would  pro- 
hibit the  establishment  of  a  price  level 
which  is  below  the  price  level  of  com- 
parable imported  crude  oil.  It  further 
directs  that  the  President  shall  permit 
the  passthrough  of  increases  to  crude  oil 
costs  incurred  to  the  retail  level. 

Mr  President.  I  feel  that  the  adoption 
of  these  measures  would  greatly 
strengthen  S.  2589  and  would  help  to 
achieve  the  desired  goal  of  dealing  with 
an  Immediate  emergency  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  the  kinds  of 
mechanisms  that  will  help  this  Nation 
achieve  the  goal  the  President  has  set. 
of  achievtog  national  self-sufficiency  to 
energ>' 

The  provisions  of  S  2589  combtoed 
with  measures  to  correct  the  unjust  and 
impractical  economic  conditions  which 
have  brought  on  the  present  crisis  would 
have  merit.  As  presently  written,  con- 
tatoing  as  it  does  only  emergency  meas- 
ures, passage  of  S  2589  will  only  relieve 
the  present  pressures  and  postpone  the 
solution  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  Na- 
tlons  energy-  problem  When  the  next 
crisis  comes  it  will  likely  find  the  Nation 
even  less  prepared. 


Once  the  present  emergency  is  past,  as 
it  may  be  when  Middle  East  oil  agato  be- 
gins to  flow,  Congress  and  the  country 
may  agato  lapse  back  to  to  its  old  energy 
lethargy.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  to  con- 
cert to  solve  both  the  Nations  present 
and  long-range  energj-  problems  by  de- 
feattog  this  measure  and  acttog  upon 
proposed  legislation  to  deregulate  nat- 
ural gas  and  crude  oil  prices,  assure 
production  of  oil  and  gas  from  coal  and 
take  other  basic  steps  toward  a  lasting 
solution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  repeat  my  comments  of  last  Thurs- 
day of  why  I  oppose  this  bill.  I  only  will 
note  that  we  are  atnlicattog  our  responsi- 
bilities to  try  and  seek  legislative  solu- 
tions to  our  energy  problems.  "When  we  to 
Congress  get  toto  a  cnmch,  as  we  are,  all 
the  rhetoric  about  "congressional  respon- 
sibihty"  seems  to  go  out  the  window  to 
our  eagerness  to  pass  the  ball  to  the 
President.  Congress  need  not  become  an 
administrative  agency,  but  It  should  set 
poUcies.  As  a  member  of  this  committee, 
I  know  just  how  sweeping  the  powers 
are  that  we  grant  imder  the  bill  to  one 
man — the  President — or  his  agents. 

We.  the  Congress,  should  wxestle 
with  these  tough  policy  decisions.  We 
should  hold  hearings  to  gather  public 
input — another  fault  in  this  grant  of 
power  to  bureaucrats  w-ho  can  alter  dras- 
tically the  way  we  work  and  live  without 
public  toput. 

I  believe  many  of  those  supportmg  this 
bill  will  have  occasion  to  review  their  po- 
sition, and  to  wish  we  had  kept  this  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  here  to  Con- 
gress 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  earlier  floor  remarks  of  last 
Thursday,  which  begin  with  mv  minority 
report  on  the  bill  and  then  go  on  to  sup- 
plementary material,  might  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  prtoted 
to  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Tht    National    ErrEBCT    EMrsGENCY    Act— 

tjNWISI    IJCCISLATION 

When  Congress  first  !>ass«d  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  we  told  the  President,  in 
effect.  "You  scii'-e  the  economic  problems  of 
the  country."  That  legislation  gave  us  Pnaaes 
I  through  IV.  with  Pay  Boards.  Price  Com- 
missions, and  Co6t  of  Living  Councils,  pre- 
scribing controls,  freezes  and  complex  for- 
mulas, resulting  In  severe  economic  disloca- 
tions that  have  worked  hardships  on  nearly 
every  segment  of  American  society — all  with- 
out addressing  the  fundamental  causes  of 
our  economic  Ills 

It  Is  a  simple  truth  that  wage  and  price 
controls.  In  all  their  phases,  have  not  worked 
In  approving  that  grant  of  power.  Congrpss 
challenged  the  President  to  take  such  steps. 
This  push  from  Congress,  coupled  with  a 
favorable  attitude  fo  the  public,  combined 
to  produce  an  executive  policy  that  has  failed 
miserably 

But  Oongreae  has  begun  to  grasp  the  nmg- 
nltude  of  l*s  abdication  to  the  Executive 
branch.  We  struggle  to  reassert  ourselves  In 
the  budgetary  process,  in  confirmation  pow- 
ers and  as  Initiators  of — not  Just  reactors  to — 
policy  and  programs.  UTiy  then.  In  one 
sweeping  gesture,  by  giving  the  President  the 
authority  to  impose  vast  new  controls,  is 
Congress  again  willing  to  give  away  Its  re- 
sponsibility and  power  over  more  of  Federal 
government  policy  which  affects  so  miich  of 
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American  llf«?  An  ex*mm*tton  of  thla  bill      lutlon*  that  mr^  oon«tructl»e   and   forward-  bill    to    one    person     and    Drovldlnc    for    no 

^^3hZ  '7    "^^    "*   **^'?**    ^^^    '*-      '°^'^-  "•»'*»  °^  »hU  body  may  dl»gx^  citizen    input^nonrulatlon   of  "Lie    far° 

^^t^i^n  ^^.^r^"^    ^    ''^^^    *''•      ^"^    "'^^    provuuocB   of   one    bUl    or  ^he  reaching     poUclee      The     P^ldent      or     ha 

^m   ^T^J^'^.t    In  "^""^r  'm"*^  P'"''-      °"'"''  ^'^  '  "*"*^  "•  '^""^'^  recognize  that  age nt^^will  determine  ./  ce^ln  st^pe  Ire  t^ 

^;r^t^ri     r!f^fi^*'^^°                      *^"''°*  '"'■■^   "   "^^  P'""^'"**  evidence   that  be    taken,    hou    the   steps   should    t^^en 

A3  I  said  to  mv  feUo^  Interior  Committee      we  can  buckle  down  and  provide  some  solu-  what  priorities  should  t>s  Klven-and  thTre 

membeni.  if  you   Iked  the  Economic  SUbUla-      tlona  to  energy  problems    We  should  not  be  suiu  <^uld  a^ect  di^ti^ify  the  waf  we  w^k' 

t  on  Act.  you  wll    love  this  emergency  enwgy     on  the  defensive  about  what  some  claim  to  and   live    Under  thTleplslation    the^  deT, 

t^n^^H^  ^'°,*  '^n  '  "'"L^  '^'*""  °'  *"^      **  -inaction-  or  "unreaponslveness"  of  Con-  slons    are   likely    toV    made    behind    cl«ed 

^r^nt  ^'  r,*K   ".iL".^'  ^  ""'^•^  '^*  **'-      ^'^"  "^^  '""  •*  °°'  ''^•'  ""^  <^'^-    without    public    partlclpatton      C^- 

?^t^\^V.°M       '  P^'d«ft  or  hU  agents.          Other  Senate  Committees  have  worked  on  gresslonal  review  of  specific  ener^  prop(ia"s 

?^nli    I^v^    ^^n  'iT^  '"'  ^i:^"^  *^**      T^   legislation,   but   I   would   repeat   her*  ho^.-ever   allows  suchVltlzen  Inp^  ^T^e^uL: 

«^k<f?f  a^                   implemented   at    the      what  significant  measure,  our  Interior  Com-  Uc  would  know  it  w«  their  elated  officios 

v<f^n-  H?„^       ,»,         _                     -                        "^"^    *""    '***''•    ^    '"I'lltlon    to    the    two  and  not  some  bureaucrat*    that  were  shaping 

er^    ^roh.,mi     n    *  ,^^«^!2«"  °'  «"  *°-      f»e«"oned   above.   During    1973,    the   Senate  the   legislation    I   would  add   I   aT'not   s^- 

erp    problems,    nor    the    need    for    creative      Interior  Committee  has  reported  four  other  gestlng   that  Congress   should   turn   in\n   «n 

«^utlons.    I    cannot    understand,    however,      major  bills  affecting  energy  They  a,, :  8   26«.  LminlstratveaThfy    handler  thl^aUy 

Why  Congress  U  so  eager  to  throw  away  the      the  land  use  bill.  8    346.  the  surfacing  bUI;  problems   In  «ttlng  bLlc  r^l ic^es   we  should 

^erahlp  role  It  h«.  esUbUahed  In  finding      8    2178.  the  energy  conservation  bill,  and  S  give  direct  on  to  thleCll^elrd 'har^The 

r    i°.n*  ^t"^  energy  problems^                         2589.  the  bUl  before  u.  now    In  addition,  the  programs.  Thes^  th^  .^u  d  iL  Idmf.  ^tered 

I    wUl    not    enumerate    here    the    poalUve      energy   research   and   development   bUl   la   at  byThe  various  agencies  and  denartmenVjT 

impoundment  of  energy -related  funds.                  Congress  and  c^ntly  under  the  ?Wb  of  rom  Waterw^^at^d  in ^rdeTti!   t"''"'^,^ 

The  Administration  should  suggest  specific      OMB  and  unspent  to  meet  energy  ne«la   y^  [^w  r^ls^the^uliuon  o^whet^-r  ,t  .  '^ 

sj^^srord%rderu.rm^— :  =^-0— r^n-m^o^-ahr.  ^.r^^~^^^^ 

2^k^.T::.^r5^Vo--rgy  prob-     Iho'^r^^-o^r.^- ^^h^Tu-ds^  ^-^L'^-  ^l^^^^^^^^B 

tern    We  can   expect   that   after   this   blU    U      WoTkTaTd  ^e^^-^Sr   ^^ng^hal^^  ^m Tc'rl^U  of  r,,rMr ''  «".''"*"*  *°.''''P''' 

signed    into    law    and    soon    after    the    first     Mr     Bible     provided    leadenS^lp    In    h^«  t          ^^^°^  P"^",^  confidence  and  trust, 

exercise    Of    the    enormous    power,    granted      shape  a  ^m  lul^tJ^TpiL^  J^^!  bill" t^°"bL Terror    wV*.-'  S?"^°'  '*"' 

under   this    legislation,    our   legislative   hop-      of   it    while   cuttlnir  other  ntnnenfai   of   u,«  to   be   In   error    We   are   abdicating  our 

per,  win   be  filled  with  bills  to  correct  t?e      MmlnuSaMon   Set   r^^                   anp^!  [^'fo'^/bllty  Congress  should  consider  legls- 

new    problems    that    the    Executive's    energy      prlatlona  bUl  sl^^  mtrSiTwJb^low  t^e  '!""''  *"  "*"!  ""°"'  ^"    "'  ''*'°""*  "" 

regulaUon*  are  sure  to  bring.  They  will   bi      MmlnStrattonl^^    bu^Tt  ^u«t     T^l^  ""    P?'    »nd    new    Administration    energy 

sponsored  by  Member,  who  wUl  cite  -Con-      removal  the  chi!^^m  X  S"^r  Tb  ^.'^h/c^L^^l^^h'^r  "^  ^"i^*"  J'^*"" 

greaalonaJ  responsibility"                                            committ*.  wu   in   .om.   «,..   •->.,i/<„-. V,!..  * — ^'*'  Congresa — should  shoulder  the  re- 

The   prefere^  of  Cong««   to  cntnJUe      ^°^."°"^  "^  ^  ~°^«  '''T    ^"<»K»t  bust-  .ponslbUlty  for  formulating  short-term  solu- 

power   further   In   the  Executive   Is  a  factor          WThen  the  list  Is  examined    It  ahowa  OWB  ^^1'  ^  ^*^*  energy  crisis  and  continue  our 

that  has  brought  this  country  to  its  pr«.nt      1.  ^ui^  on  ««*  .l^m^n  ,n  e^g?-^  leadership    role    in    devising   long-range   an- 

poutlcal   crisis^  1^1,   is  the   very  psychology     uted  ^nds    O^  irtl^n^^^y T.L'^b^n  T?^,  '  "!  '  "PtV  "^^^  »  ""^'*  °'  P"^' 

CongreM  should   reject.  The  distribution  of      nut  in  -budMtarv  Veseree-— OVTR  laror^nTrvr  °^   *^"   "'"   Prov-ldea   further  entrenchment 

pow«,  b.tw«n  Congre«  and  the  Executive     S^Joundme*^.  S7heTruTds"^vfb^"i^i^hid!  "^  "•^"'«  *"^«=^ 

!^u^  '^^S^                       quotation  from      uled  for  "tenutlve  4th  quarter  apportion-  Mr      HATFIELD      Mr      President      I 

Separation  of  power,  was  adopt4Kl  by  the      ^,!^*  .^"^k!!  1"k  ^h"  ^'"",''"  ,  "  .'?*'"^  '^  ^°^<i  ""e  to  point  out  again  one  aspect 

convention  In  1787  not  to  prom^  effl^L^^      S^'^^   a^d'^ip^n^f^ncil  th^t'c^ul'd  °^  ^'  committee   report   accompan>-lng 

but   to   preclude    the    exerciae   of   arbitrary      b™^ow       '^P'^""  ^""""^  ^^"  "'"^'^  this   bill,   and   highlight   It^   importance 

power    The  purpose  w»i  not  to  avoid  fric-         t,^  ^^^^  ^^wb  we  have   been  acUmr  on  "^i^^K  O"""  marlcup.  I  raised  tlie  possl- 

Sen^to  t'heTis^S.'bution'oV^'i'rrn^'"?';     •"^    ^^^  ^e  im^^^S    ^n^  ^.  blllty  that  emergency  powers  granted  to 

the  country  ftxim  autocrat            •    to  save                                                                       MUHons  bill    might    be    used    by    the    airlines    to 

Approval  of  this  legislation  tranafonna  the     S^***!!^    research. #4.7  try  and  abandon  service  to  the  smaller 

phrase  -Bner^  Cau-  from  a  simple  cliche     f^«\!!!!!JI^r«  " 7m:^K:L:; f  cities  acrOBS  the  country 

to    a    chilling    reality.    Hsatlag    our    bomss      u^i^n^t^LtlT^^ ,"  S  ^  ^^^  "o'  ^^^  0"^  to  my  CoUea«\ies 

through  thia  winter  n«ed  not  bs  done  at  the      p^,^   rass^Tch       II  *'^*^   ^   ^"^  «"'■«   '•"   ^^^^   '"   ^^st   of   our 

oo«  or  further  entn^nchlng  Executive  autoe-      u»  KiJ^;r;i^^:^;^-,i;;ny"o,nt^:'"        L  S^^es     The    airline,    want    to    abandon 

Supplemental  floor  remarks  not  in  minor-     P«-fl"°cln«  of  above  3  ABC  projeoti.     4  3  ^^ose     unprorttable     or     less     profitable 

ltyl*w.                                                                         The  list  of  tentative  spending  raise,  special  ^"^es     and     strictly      fly      the     "Rravv 

In   granting  such   rveeping  powers  In  8.     hackles  for  me  for  it  Includes  %3  mUlion  in  ^""tes  — wnere    they   can    be    assured    a 

3588    to   tb«   President.   Concreas   Ignores   an      funds  desperately  nseded  to  begin  construe-  P**^  load-factor    I  aLso  have  heard  that. 

energy  record  of  which  it  c*n  bs  proud   One     tlon  of  a  Mcond  powerhouss  at  BonneviUe  ^  '"y  State,  some  of   their  actions  re- 

myth  that  should  be  set  aside  U  that  Con-      Dam,    on    the    Columbia    River     A    group    of  mind    me   Of   What    the    railroads   did    to 

^esi  la  unable  to  deal  with  such  LMues  as     thirteen  other  Western  Senators  Joined  me  almost    try    to    lose    passengers     I    have 

the  energy  shortage    We  have  had  before  us     m  a  strong  letter  to  Roy  Ash.  of  OMB   urging  heard    of    schedule    Droblems     nnhHrltv 

recently    two   examples   that   show   just   the     immediate  release  of  these  fund,    but   they  ia«     and    a   e^erL  ^»rW    nTintJt^it    . 

opportte    I  refer  to  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill,     have  not  been  spent  Funding  of  •800  000  for  ^.       Vw      ^^""*'   '"'^'^   "^   Interest   In 

technically    the    Federal    Rlght-of- Way-Act.      added  power  units  at  UtUe  Goose  and  Lower  '^^"^^   ^"^  smaller   towns   of   my   State, 

and   the   mandatory   fuel   allocation   bUl.  8      Ormnlts  Dams  on  the  lower  Snake  River  also  Conversations  I  hear  In  the  cloakrooms 

1970    The  pipeline  bUl  is  on  its  way  to  the     h*ve  not   been   released    I    also   know  from  Indicates   many   other   States   have   this 

White  Houss.  and   the  mandatory  allocation     service  on  the  Interior   Appropriations  Sub-  same  problem 

Wn  was  pansd  ye«enUy  by  the  SAnate  and  commltt«s  that  OMB  Is  holding  up  il  fl  mil-  I  call  attention  therefore  to  the  Ian 
It  too.  Is  on  lU  way  to  the  White  Houss  As  Hon  for  a  pilot  plant  for  hydrogenatlon—  juaufe  we  Inrluried  In  thp  r-r^rt  T,-.^ 
a  Senate  conferee  on  both  these  bUls.  I  be-  niming  wood  waste  into  low-sulphur  on  ^^  .  "^'^°*^  '"  ^^^  report  and 
llevs  they  offer  evidence  that  Congress  Is  act-  Even  If  w«  recoverwl  only  lOlt  of  ths  waste  "  unanimous  consent  that  the  key  sen- 
tog  in  a  responsible  manner  to  solve  the  en-  I«ft  In  ths  woods  tn  logging  or  at  the  mUls.  tenre  appear  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcokd 
•r»y  eUaU.  The  bills  provide  answers  to  both  studies  show  we  could  produce  enough  oil  The  Committee  intended  by  this  provl- 
tong-term  and  short-range  problems  Ths  to  equal  the  amount  of  hMitlng  oil  sold  In  skDn  to  allow  reasonable  measures  to  be 
fJSl^    ^titr'tnl^    !^"*^.,^"'^      «!' 8f  *•  °f  0««o''-  taksn  for  «nergsncy  fuel  conservation,  but 

^S^t^^T^i^  .l™n.  ^f^^TTl  "'^     r*"*-  '/"^  ''"•^'°"  "^  '^"'^  °'  P'*^"^-  '^""y  •«  Pr*«at«l  to  drop  nonprofiUbTor 

current  crisis    These  represent  leglsUtsd  «>-      ing  such  carts  blanche  power,  as  are  in  thU  less  profitable  routes,  points  served    or  serv- 
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Ice    areas,    in    a    manner    Inconsistent    with 
the  public  Interest 

I  also  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
CAB  will  monitor  the  airlines  profit  pic- 
ture closely  If  windfall  profits  develop 
because  of  the  cutback  in  the  number  of 
flights,  fare  reductions  would  appear  to 
be  in  order.  As  I  said  at  the  markup,  I 
would  hope  that  If  It  does  appear  the  air- 
lines are  making  huge  profits  from  the 
greatly  Increased  load  factors,  I  hope  the 
CAB  will  initiate  proceedings  to  lower 
the  fares  I  do  recognize,  however,  the 
airlines  may  well  be  paying  more  for 
fuel,  and  this  may  offset  any  Increased 
revenues. 

RETREArHiNAL    USI    OF    ENCRCY 

Mr  President,  section  203ibi(2^  says 
the  President  must  come  up  with  mea- 
sures to  reduce  energy  consumption  that 
shall  Include  restrictions  on  such  -non- 
essential" uses  as  recreational  activities. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  recreation 
has  generally  been  considered  a  basic 
public  service,  and  as  such  it  is  covered 
elsewhere  In  section  203.  Commercial 
recreational  facilities  need  not  be 
singled  out.  either,  because  they  would 
also  fall  elsewhere  in  section  203  as 
-commercial  establishments. - 

Besides  this,  however.  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  colleagues  just  what  is  a  recrea- 
tional activity?"  I  submit  It  is  a  park 
playground  for  inner-city  youth:  it  is  a 
community  and  family  recreation  renter; 
It  Is  a  publicly  or  privately  sponsored 
program  for  the  elderly  or  the  handi- 
capped; it  is  a  youth  or  teen  center;  it  Is 
a  library  It  is  often  the  only  program  or 
ftwrillty  capable  of  providing  meaning- 
ful activity  for  many  citizens  with  more 
discretlonar>'  time  on  their  hands  than 
ever  before.  It  can  be  the  only  program 
or  facility  which  provides  meaningful 
outlets  for  young  people  For  the  elderly, 
it  can  be  the  difference  between  involve- 
ment and  companionship  and  isola- 
tion and  loneliness 

And  where  will  these  people  go?  They 
can  go  to  the  bars  and  taverns  which 
may  not  be  affected.  TTiey  can  hang 
around  the  drlve-lns  and  hamburger 
stands  which  may  not  be  affected  They 
can  go  to  the  late-hour  stores  They  can 
go  to  cnuntle.s.^  Ip.^.s  ps.sentlal  establish- 
ments than  recreational  facilities 

We  are  talking  about  reducing  work 
hours,  redistributing  schools  hours,  and 
rationing  gasoline  People  are  not  only 
gjlng  to  have  more  discretionary  time 
but  will  also  be  confined  to  services  and 
activities  close  to  home  Local  recrea- 
tional outlets  and  facilities  will  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  Increased  demand. 
And  yet  section  203  singles  them  out  as 
nonessential  " 

All  elements  of  both  the  public  and 
;  I  Hate  sector  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices.  This  should  probably  include 
recreation:  but  recreation  should  not  be 
slnaled  out  as  a     nonessential  use  " 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President  first. 
I  should  like  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
raising  this  Issue,  one  that  should  be 
clarified  I  do  not  Interpret  section  203  to 
single  out  all  recreation  as  nonessential 
In  mv  view  the  Intent  is  to  direct  that 
such  recreational  activities  as  may  be 
deemed  nonessential  by  Stat*  and  local 


governments  be  curtailed.  This  curtail- 
ment is  one  part  of  their  program  to 
meet  the  goals  for  reduction  in  energy 
consumption  set  forth  in  the  biU. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  set  forth  eloquently  the  need  for 
public  recreation  I  concur  In  the  obser- 
vations he  has  made.  I  would  suggest 
that,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill,  the  final 
determination  on  what  curtailments  of 
energj'  be  made  in  the  area  of  recreation 
is  one  which  can  best  be  made  by  the 
individual  community. 

THE  MUBKJX  AMENDMENT 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  <  Mr  MusKn;  i  if  he  would 
agree  that  his  amendment  from  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  adopted  last 
Thursday,  was  intended  to  insure  that 
any  conversion  to  coal  or  other  fuels 
authorized  or  permitted  by  this  act  shall 
be  permitted  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  emergency 
declared  by  this  act. 

Mr.  MITSKIE.  Yes 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  concur  in  that 
understanding. 

ADVEKTISINC 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. sub.sectlon  203ib)  (2)  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation— on  page  17.  lines  13  and 
14 — states  that  one  of  the  measures  which 
the  President  must  include  in  the  ration- 
ing and  conservation  program  is: 

A  ban  on  all  advertising  encouraging  in- 
creased  energy   consumption.    . 

I  believe  this  language  is  subject  to  a 
variety  of  interpretations. 

In  some  quarters — speciflcaUy  the 
Virginia  Travel  Council — the  fear  has 
been  expressed  that  it  could  result  In 
a  ban  of  travel  advertising. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would  give 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Intent  of  this  language. 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  is  important  to  be  specific. 
At  the  same  time.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  we  are  indeed  faced  with 
a  serious  emergency  and  are  attempt- 
ing in  S.  2589  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  authority  needed  to  issue  more 
precisely  drawn  programs,  accompanied 
by  carefully  and  narrowly  drawn  regula- 
tions and  guidelines,  aimed  at  curtailing 
wasteful  and  nonessential  uses  of  fuel 
and  energy  The  committee  intends  that 
the  burdens  of  curtailing  energy  use  be 
equitably  distributed  among  all  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  the  population.  This 
means  that  plans  called  for  in  S  2589 
must  embody  as  many  possible  remedies 
for  our  energy  and  fuel  shortage  as  pos- 
sible 

A  factor  In  the  development  of  this 
emergency  has  been  advertisments  pro- 
moting wasteful  and  nonessential  energy- 
consumption  The  committee  has  heard 
testimony  that  some  utilities  and  other 
energy  producers  have  in  the  p€«t  en- 
gaged in  widespread  advertising  designed 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  Increase  con- 
sumption of  energy  and  fuel.  This  1b  the 
type  of  advertising  the  committee  thinks 
should  cefLse. 

Travel  advertisement  is  not  directed 
toward  an  effort  to  create  in  the  con- 


sumer a  desire  to  waste  energy.  It  is  a 
legitimate  sales  efifort  by  merchants  to 
sell  their  services.  Again.  I  feel  that  it 
falls  into  the  right  of  a  merchant  to 
communicate  in  a  responsible  way  with 
his  customers  and  potential  customers 
I  see  nothing  in  such  advertisement  to 
incite  wasteful  consumption  of  energy. 

THE  nCPOBTANCE  OF  8TJBSKCTION  202  10' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  Important 
subsection  of  S.  2589,  the  energy  emer- 
gency bill.  Subsection  202 'o  terminates 
the  declared  nationwide  energ>'  emer- 
gency and  the  authority  granted  by  the 
act  1  year  after  its  date  of  enactment. 
The  subsection  also  requires  an  interim 
report  by  the  President  to  Congress  6 
months  after  implementation  of  the  act. 
The  provision  reads  as  follows: 

The  declared  nationwide  energy  emergency 
and  the  authority  granted  by  this  Act  shall 
terminate  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  Six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Oongreas  an  interim  report 
on  the  Implementation  of  the  Act.  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  amending  or 
extending  the  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate 

My  intention,  as  sponsor  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee in  adopting  it.  was  to  avoid  an 
open-ended  delegation  of  the  authority 
contained  in  the  bill,  and  of  the  actions 
taken  pursuant  thereto. 

If  enacted  into  law,  this  subsection  will 
alter  an  old  congressional  habit  of  giv- 
ing extraordinary  power  to  Presidents  to 
meet  particular  crises,  either  foreign  or 
domestic,  without  reserving  the  means  to 
retrieve  the  power.  Especially  since  1933, 
it  has  been  Congress  habit  to  delegate  ex- 
tensive emergency  authority  and  not  to 
set  a  terminating  date.  Consequently,  the 
United  States  now  has  on  the  books  at 
least  470  significant  emergency  powers 
statutes  without  time  limitations.  These 
statutes  delegate  to  the  President  exten- 
sive discretionary  powers,  ordinarily 
exercised  by  the  Congress,  which  affect 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  in  a  host 
of  all-encompassing  ways  This  vsist 
range  of  powers,  taken  together,  confer 
enough  authority  to  riile  this  country 
without  reference  to  normal  constitu- 
tional processes.  These  laws  make  no  pro- 
vision for  congressional  oversight  nor  do 
they  reserve  to  Congress  a  means  for 
terminating  the  "temporary"  emergen- 
cies which  trigger  them  into  use. 

These  emergency  powers  statutes  are 
invoked  by  a  Presidential  declaration  of 
a  state  of  national  emergency.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
clared national  emergency  since  March  9, 
1933.  In  fact,  there  are  now  in  effect  four 
Presldentlally  proclaimed  states  of  na- 
tiOTial  emergency.  In  addition  to  the  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  President 
Roosevelt,  there  is  also  the  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  President 
Truman  on  December  16,  1950,  during 
the  Korean  conflict,  plus  the  states  of 
national  emergency  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  March  23,  1970,  and 
August  15.  1971.  When  the  energy  emer- 
gency before  us,  declared  by  Congress, 
becomes  law.  It  will  be  a  fifth  emergency, 
added  on  top  of  the  four  now  in  exist- 
ence. 
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Alone  with  my  distlc«\il&hed  collaacue 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  S^thias).  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  9,  I  cochalr  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ter- 
mination of  the  National  Emergency 
which  has  been  studying  and  Investigat- 
ing! the  states  of  national  emergency  In 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  and  the 
plethora  of  emergency  powers  that 
Congress  has  passed  over  the  years. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Ter- 
mination of  the  National  Emergency  was 
created  to  examine  the  consequences  of 
terminating  the  declared  states  of  na- 
tional emergency  that  now  prevail;  to 
recommend  what  steps  the  Congress 
should  take  to  Insure  that  the  termina- 
tion can  be  accomplished  without  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  necessary  tasks  of 
governing;  and.  also,  to  recommend  ways 
in  which  the  United  States  can  meet 
future  emergency  situations  with  speed 
and  effectiveness  but  without  relinquish- 
ment of  congressional  oversight  and 
control. 

In  accordance  with  this  mandate,  the 
special  committee — In  conjimction  with 
the  executive  branch,  expert  constitu- 
tional authorities,  as  well  as  former  high 
ofQclals  of  this  Government — Is  now  en- 
gaged In  a  detailed  study  to  determine 
the  most  reasonable  ways  to  restore 
normalcy  to  the  operatlocs  of  our  Oov- 
emment. 

Our  work  to  date  has  Influenced  the 
Inclusion  of  subsection  202' c>  In  the  en- 
ergy emergency  bill  If  it  becomes  law. 
I  hope  it  means  that  Congress  has  kicked 
at  last  its  bad  habit  of  delegating  with- 
out retrieving  I  hope  the  precedent  wUl 
help  turn  the  tide  back  toward  the  legis- 
lative branch  where  it  belongs  For.  un- 
less Congress  takes  such  steps  to 
strengthen  its  capacity  to  make  the  laws 
through  the  representative  political 
process  as  the  Constitution  Intended, 
then  the  unmLstakable  flow  toward  one- 
man  government  »nll  continue 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  essavs  prepared  by  the  able 
stafT  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Termination  of  the  National  Emergency 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record  These  easaya 
are  part  of  a  publication  put  out  by  the 
special  committee  earlier  this  autumn, 
entitled  "Emergency  Powers  Statutes."  a 
compilation  of  provisions  of  Federal  laws 
delegating  to  the  Executive  extraordi- 
nary authority  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Bmmts  oi»  EicncrNcr  Powzxa 

* *  MEW  fttBTOBlCAL   «KrrCH  OF  THI   OUOtNS 

or  ncnMKurcT  powsks  kow  in  ro«cs 
A  majority  of  th«  people  of  th«  t;nit«<l 
BXAXm  have  liv«d  Ul  of  their  Uvea  under 
emergency  rule  Per  40  yeers.  freedoms  and 
goveramentaJ  procedure*  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  have,  in  varying  degrees,  been 
abridged  by  lawa  brouglit  Into  force  by  atatee 
of  national  emergency  The  problem  of  how 
a  constitutional  democracy  reacts  to  great 
crtaee.  however,  far  antedates  the  Oreat  De- 
prMBlon.  As  a  philosophical  issxie.  its  origins 
rsMh  back  to  the  Oreek  c«y -states  and  the 
Roman  Republic  And.  in  the  United  states. 
actions  taken  by  the  Oovemment  in  times 
of  great  crises  hare— from,  at  least,  the  CItU 
War— In  important  ways  shaped  the  preaent 


phenomenon   of   a   permanent   state   of   na- 
tional emergency. 

American  poUtlcal  theory  ol  emergency 
government  was  derived  and  enlarged  from 
John  Locke,  the  English  political-pblloeopber 
whoee  thought  mlluenoed  the  authors  of  the 
Constltutton.  Locke  argued  that  the  threat 
of  naiionaJ  crisis — unforeseen,  sudden,  and 
potentially  catastropiUc — required  the  crea- 
tion of  broad  executive  emergency  powers  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Chief  Kxecutlve  in  situ- 
ations where  the  legislative  authority  has 
not  provided  a  m^^nm  or  procedure  of  remedy 
Referring  to  emeigeocy  power  in  the  14th 
chapter  of  his  Seeortd  Treatiae  on  Civil 
Ocvernment  as  prerogative.  LocJte  sug- 
gested that  it 

should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  him 
that  has  the  executive  power  .  .  since  tn 
some  governments  the  lawmaking  power  la 
not  always  In  being  aiid  u  usujUly  too  nu- 
merous, and  so  too  slow  for  the  dispatch 
requisite  to  execuUotu,  and  because,  also  It 
Is  impossible  to  foresee  and  so  by  laws  to 
provide  for  all  accidents  and  necessities  that 
may  concern  the  pubUc,  or  make  such  laws 
as  will  do  no  harm,  if  they  are  executed  with 
an  Inflexible  rigour  on  all  occasions  and 
upon  aU  persons  that  may  come  in  their  way. 
therefore  there  Is  a  iaUtude  left  to  the  ex- 
ecutive power  to  do  many  things  of  chotc« 
which  the  laws  do  not  prescribe  " 

To  what  extent  the  Founding  Fathers  ad- 
hered to  this  view  of  the  execuUve  role  In 
emergencies  is  a  much  disputed  issue  What- 
ever their  ooncepUons  of  this  role.  Its  devel- 
opment In  pracUce  has  been  based  largely 
on  the  manner  In  which  Individual  Preel- 
dente  have  viewed  ttielr  olBce  and  Its  func- 
tions Presidents  Theodore  Rooeevelt  and 
WUlum  Howard  Taft  argtied  the  proper  role 
of  the  President  and.  perhaps,  their  debate 
best  expounds  diametrically  opposed  pbUos- 
ophlee  of  the  presidency.  In  his  Autobioura- 
p*r.  Rooeevelt  asserted  his  "strwmrdshlp 
theory": 

"My  view  was  that  every  Executive  ofllcer 
was  a  steward  of  the  people  bound  ac- 
tively and  affirmatively  to  do  all  he  could  for 
the  people  and  not  to  content  himself  with 
the  negaUve  merit  of  keeping  his  talents 
undamaged  In  a  napkin  My  belief  was 

that  It  was  not  only  |the  Presidents  1  right 
but  his  duty  to  do  anything  that  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  demanded  unless  such  action 
was  forbidden  by  the  ConsUtuUon  or  by  the 
laws.  Under  this  InterpretaUon  of  executive 
power  I  did  and  caused  to  be  done  many 
things  not  previously  done  by  the  President 
and  the  heads  of  departments  I  did  not 
usurp  power  but  I  did  greatly  broaden  the 
oae  at  executive  power  In  other  words.  I 
acted  for  the  common  well  being  of  all  our 
people  wtie  never  and  whatever  measure  was 
neoeaaary.  unless  prevented  by  direct  con- 
stitutional or  legislative  prohibition." 

Rooeevelt  compared  this  principle  of 
"stewardship"  to  what  he  called  the  Jack- 
son-Lincoln theory,  and  contrasted  it  to  the 
theory  ascribed  to  William  Howard  Taft 

Rooeevelfs  ideas  on  the  ambit  of  presi- 
dential authority  and  responsibility  were 
vigorously  dUputed  by  Taft  In  lectures  on 
the  presidency — delivered  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity m  1915-1916— Taft  responded  that 
"  .  .  the  wide  field  of  action  that  this  would 
give  to  the  Kxecutlve  one  can  hardly  limit. 
A  President  can  exercise  no  power  which 
cannot  fairly  and  reasonably  be  traced  to 
some  specific  grant  of  power  "  And  he  cau- 
tioned that  "  such  specific  grants  must 
t)e  either  In  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  in 
any  Act  of  Congress  passed  In  pursuance 
thereof.  There  Ls  no  undefined  residuum  of 
p>ower  which  he  can  exercise  because  It 
seems  to  him  to  t>e  In  the  public  Interest." 

In  recent  years,  most  scholars  have  Inter- 
preted the  Roosevelt-Taft  dispute  In  Roose- 
velt's favor  In  the  prevailing  academic  view. 
Rooeevelt   is  described   as   'active."   "expan- 


sionist." and  "strong  "  The  historical  reality, 
In  fact,  does  not  afford  such  a  sharp  dU>tlnc. 
tlon  either  between  the  actions  of  these  two 
Presidents,  or  between  their  analysts  i>f  ••.» 
problem  of  emergency  powers  Taft.  In  his 
ooncludlng  rentarks  to  his  Columbia  lec- 
tures, said  ■Kxecutlve  power  Is  limited.  ».j 
far  as  It  Is  possible  to  limit  such  a  power  ooi;. 
Blstent  with  that  discretion  and  promptnt-ss 
of  action  that  are  essential  to  preserve  'hp 
Interests  of  the  public  m  times  r>f  emrrger.'  y 
or  legislative  neglect  or  inaction  "  Thus,  even 
Taft  was  disposed  to  employ  emergency 
power  when  the  need  aroee,  but.  he  did  not 
wish  to  go  t)eyond  his  own  narrower,  con- 
servative conception  of  what  was  meant  by 
constitutional  and  legal  bounds  Thus.  U,e 
dispute  was  over  where  those  bounds  lay. 
rather  than  the  nature  of  the  office  Itself 

Taft  s  successor.  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  uo 
leas  zealous  in  observing  what  he  thou^tht 
the  Constitution  demanded  Faced  with  the 
exigencies  of  World  War  I.  Wilson  found  it 
necessary  to  expand  executive  emergency 
powers  enormously.  In  many  respects,  thu 
expansion  of  powers  in  wartime  was  based 
on  precedents  set  by  Lincoln  decides  earlier 
Unlike  Lincoln,  however.  Wilson  relied 
heavUy  on  Congress  for  offlcial  delegations 
of  authority  no  matter  bow  broadly  these 
might  be 

WUsoD  s  exercise  of  power  In  the  First 
World  War  provided  a  model  for  future  Presi- 
dents and  their  advisors  During  the  pre- 
paredt.eaa  period  of  1016-1010.  the  subma- 
rine crisis  in  the  opening  months  of  1917, 
and  the  period  of  direct  involvement  of  XJS. 
armed  forcee  from  April  1017  to  November 
1918.  Wilson  utilized  powers  as  sweeping 
as  Lincoln's.  Because  governmental  agen- 
cies were  more  highly  organized  and  their 
Jurisdictions  wider,  presidential  powers  were 
considerably  more  effective  than  ever  before. 
Yet.  perhaps,  because  of  Wilson's  scrupulous 
attention  to  obtaining  prior  congressional 
concurrence,  there  was  only  one  slgnlfl- 
cant  congreeslonal  challenge  to  Wilson's  war- 
time measures. 

That  chaUengs  came  in  February-March 
1917.  following  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  A  group  of  Senators 
successfully  filibustered  a  bill  authorlElng 
the  arming  of  American  merchant  ships  In 
response — records  American  historian  Prank 
Freldel  in  his  book  Rooaevelt  the  Appren- 
ticeship — Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  found  an  old  statute 
under  which  the  President  could  proceed 
without  fresh  authorization  from  Congress. 
Rooeevelt.  Impatient  for  action,  -was  Irri- 
tated because  Wlleon  waited  a  few  days  be- 
fore ImplemenllnK  the  statute 

Lincoln  had  drawn  moet  heavily  upon  his 
power  as  Commander-in-Chief;  Wilson  exer- 
cised emergency  power  on  the  basis  of  old 
statutes  and  sweeping  new  legislation — thus 
drawing  on  congreselonal  delegation  as  a 
source  of  authority  The  most  significant 
WUsonian  Innovations  were  economic.  In- 
cluding a  wide  array  of  defense  and  war  agen- 
cies, mcjdeled  to  some  extent  upon  British 
wartime  precedents  In  August  1918  Just 
prior  to  United  States  entry  Into  the  war. 
Congress  at  Wilsons  behest  established  a 
CouncU  of  National  Defense — primarily  ad- 
visory In  1917,  a  War  Industries  Board,  also 
relatively  weak,  began  operating  The  Ineffe'  - 
tlveness  of  the  economic  mobilization  led 
Republicans  In  Congress — In  the  winter  of 
1917-1918 — to  demand  a  coalition  War  Cab- 
inet similar  to  that  iii  Et.gland  Wilson  fore- 
stalled Congress  by  propoelng  legislation 
delegating  him  almost  ttital  economic  power 
and.  even  before  legislative  approval,  author- 
ized the  War  Industries  Board  to  exercise 
extensive  powers  8ut)eequently  Congress  en- 
acted Wilson  s  measure,  the  Overman  Act. 
In  April  1918  Other  legislation  extended  the 
economic  authority  of  the  Oovernmeni  in 
numerous  directions 
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Following  the  Allied  victory.  Wilson  re- 
llnquUhed  his  wartime  authority  and  asked 
C  ingress  to  rei>e&l  the  emergency  statutes, 
e.iacted  to  nght  more  effectively  the  war 
i  >!.ly  a  food-control  measure  and  the  1917 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  were  retained 
This  procedure  of  terminating  emergency 
;>  'wera  when  the  particular  emergency  Iteelf 
has,  In  fact,  ended  has  not  been  consistent- 
ly followed  by  hUs  sMccessnrs 

The  next  major  development  In  the  use  of 
executive  emergency  powers  came  under 
Franklin  D  Rooeevelt  The  Oreat  Depression 
r.'id  already  overtaken  the  country  by  the 
t'jne  of  Roosevelt's  Inauguration  and  con- 
f'lnted  him  with  a  totally  different  crisis 
This  emergency,  unlike  thoee  of  the  past,  pre- 
fwr.ted  a  norrnillltary  threat  The  Rooeevelt 
administration,  however,  conceived  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  to  be  a  calamity  equally  as 
preat  s-s  a  war  snd  employed  the  metaphor 
of  war  to  emphasize  the  depression's  severity 
in  his  Inaugural  address,  Rooeevelt  said;  "I 
shall  ask  the  Congress  for  the  one  remaining 
Instrument  to  meet  the  crisis—  broad  execu- 
tive pow»*r  to  wage  a  war  a«alnst  the  emer- 
gency, as  great  as  the  power  that  wtiuld  be 
jttven  to  me  if  we  were  In  fact  invaded  by  a 
foreign  foe." 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Rooeevelt 
administration.  Including  PD.R.  himself, 
were  veterans  of  the  economic  mobilization 
of  World  War  I  and  drew  uj>on  their  exper- 
iences to  cocrtbet  the  new  situation  The  first 
New  Deal  agencies.  Indeed,  bore  strong  re- 
semblance to  wartime  agencies  and  many 
had  the  term  "emergency  "  In  their  titles — 
such  as  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration and  the  National  Emergency 
OouncU. 

In  his  first  Important  official  act.  Rooee- 
velt proclaimed  a  National  Bank  Holiday  on 
the  basis  of  the  1917  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act — Itself  a  wartime  delei?atlon  of  power. 
New  DeiU  historian  William  E  Leuchtenlrurg 
writes; 

"When  he  sent  his  banking  bill  to  Con- 
grees,  the  House  received  It  with  much  the 
same  ardor  as  It  had  greeted  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's war  legislation  Speaker  Ralnev  said 
the  situation  reminded  him  of  the  late  war 
when  "on  both  sides  of  this  Chamber  the 
great  war  measures  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration were  supported  with  practical  unan- 
imity. .  .  Today  we  are  engaged  In  another 
war.  more  serious  even  In  Its  character  and 
presenting  greater  dangers  to  the  Republic  " 
After  only  38  minutes  debate,  the  House 
passed  the  admlnlstraUon's  banking  bill, 
Bight  unseen" 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  had. 
however,  been  specifically  designed  by  Its 
originators  to  meet  only  u-artime  exigencies 
By  employing  It  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
depression.  Roosevelt  greatly  extended  the 
concept  of  "emergencies"  to  which  expan.slon 
of  executive  powers  might  be  applied.  And 
In  so  doing,  he  established  a  pattern  that 
was  followed  frequently  In  time  of  crisis 
the  President  should  utilize  any  statutory 
authority  readily  at  hand,  regardless  of  Its 
original  purposes,  with  the  firm  expectation 
of  ex  post  facto  congressional  conc-jrrence 

Beginning  with  FDR  .  then,  extensive  use 
of  delegated  powers  exercised  u:;der  an  aura 
of  crisis  has  become  a  dominant  aspect  of 
the  presidency  Concomitant  vrtth  this  de- 
velopment has  been  a  demeaning  of  the 
significance  of  "emergency  "  It  became  a 
term  used  to  evoke  public  and  congressional 
approbation,  often  bearing  little  actual  rela- 
tion to  events  Roosevelt  braln-truster.  Rex- 
ford  a  Tugwell,  has  described  the  manner 
In  which  Roosevelt  used  declarations  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  emergency 

"The  'limited  emergency'  was  a  creature 
of  Roosevelt's  imagination,  used  to  make  It 
seem  that  he  was  doing  less  than  he  was.  He 
did  not  want  to  create  any  more  furor  than 
was  necessary.  The  qualifying  adjective  had 


no  limiting  force  It  was  purely  for  public 
effect  B'jt  the  finding  that  an  emergency 
existed  opened  a  whole  armory  of  powers  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  far  liiore  than  Wil- 
son had  had  " 

Roosevelt  and  his  successor.  Harry  S  Tru- 
man, invoked  formal  states  of  emergency  to 
Justify  e.xtenslve  delegations  of  authority 
during  actual  times  of  war  The  Korean  war 
however,  by  the  fact  of  Its  never  having  been 
officially  declared  a  "war"  as  such  by  Con- 
gress, further  diluted  the  concept  of  what 
constituted  circumstances  sufficiently  critical 
to  warrant  the  delegation  of  extraordinary 
authority  to  the  President 

At  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  moreover, 
the  official  state  of  emergency  was  not  ter- 
minated It  Is  not  yet  terminated.  This  may 
be  primarily  attributed  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Cold  War  atmosphere  which,  until 
recent  years,  made  the  imminent  threat  of 
hoBtllltlea  an  accepted  fact,  of  everyday  life, 
with  "emergency"  the  normal  state  of  af- 
fairs. In  this,  what  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, permanent  state  of  emergency.  Presi- 
dents have  exercised  numerous  powers — most 
notably  under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act — legitimated  by  that  ongoing  state  of 
national  emergency  Hundreds  of  others  have 
lain  fallow,  there  to  be  exercised  at  any  time. 
requiring  only  an  order  from  the  President 

Besides  the  1933  and  Korean  war  emer- 
gencies, two  other  states  of  declared  national 
emergency  remain  In  existence  On  March  23. 
1970,  confronted  by  a  strike  of  Postal  Service 
employees.  President  Nixon  declared  a  na- 
tional emergency.  The  following  year,  on 
Augtist  15,  1971,  Nixon  proclaimed  another 
emergency,  under  which  he  Imposed  strin- 
gent Import  controls  In  order  to  meet  an 
International  monetary  crisis.  Because  of  Its 
general  language,  however,  that  proclamation 
could  serve  as  sufficient  authority  to  use  a 
substantial  proportion  of  all  the  emergency 
statutes  now  on  the  books 

Over  the  course  of  at  least  the  last  40 
years,  then.  Presidents  have  had  available  an 
enormous — seemingly  expanding  and  never- 
ending — range  of  emergency  powers  Indeed, 
at  their  fullest  extent  and  during  the  height 
of  a  crisis,  these  "prerogative"  powers  appear 
to  be  virtually  unlimited,  confirming  Locke"s 
perceptions  Because  Congress  and  the  public 
are  imaware  of  the  extent  of  emergency  pow- 
ers, there  has  never  been  any  notable  congres- 
sional or  public  objection  made  to  this  state 
of  affairs  Nor  have  the  courts  imposed  signif- 
icant limitations. 

During  the  New  Deal,  the  Supreme  Court 
initially  struck  down  much  of  Roosevelt's 
emergency  economic  legislation  iSchechter  v 
United  States.  295  U  S  495) .  However,  politi- 
cal pressures,  a  change  In  personnel,  and 
presidential  threats  of  court-packing,  soon 
altered  this  course  of  decisions  (NLRB  v 
JoTies  *  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.  301  US  1). 
Since  1937.  the  Court  has  been  extremely  re- 
luctant to  Invalidate  any  congressional  dele- 
gallon  of  economic  powers  to  the  President 
It  appears  that  this  will  not  change  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  a  significant  case  directly  confronting 
the  Issue  of  wartime  emergency  jjowers, 
Votin^sfotcn  Sheet  <t  Tube  Co  v  Sawyer  (348 
rs  579),  the  Court  refused  to  allow  the 
President  to  rely  upon  implied  constitutional 
powers  during  a  crisis  The  action  at  Issue 
Involved  presidential  seizure  of  steel  plants 
In  a  manner  apparently  directly  at  odds  with 
congressional  policy  Justice  Black's  plurality 
opinion  specifically  acknowledges  that  If 
Congress  delegates  powers  to  the  President 
for  use  during  an  emergency,  those  powers 
are  absolutely  valid  within  constitutional 
restraints  on  Congress'  ovn  power  to  do  so 
Concurring  opinions  api>ear  to  agree  on  this 
point.  It  should  be  noted,  therefore,  that 
all  statutes  In  this  compilation  are  precisely 
these  kinds  of  specific  congressional  delega- 
tions of  power. 


The  2,000-year-old  problem  of  how  a  legis- 
lative body  in  a  democratic  republic  may 
extend  extraordinary  ptowers  for  use  by  the 
executive  during  times  of  great  crisis  and 
dire  emergency — but  do  so  in  ways  aaeurlng 
both  that  such  necessary  powers  will  be 
terminated  Immediately  when  the  emergency 
has  ended  and  that  normal  processes  wUl 
be  resumed — has  not  yet  been  resolved  In 
this  country  Too  few  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  emergency  powers  and  their  extent, 
and  the  problem  has  never  t>een  squarely 
faced 

B — suMMAET  vnrws  or  thi  present  statvs  or 

EMEKCENCY    POWERS    STAlL'l'ES 

A  review  of  the  laws  passed  since  the  first 
state  of  national  emergency  was  declared  in 
1933,  reveals  a  consistent  pattern  of  law- 
making It  Is  a  pattern  showing  that  the 
Congress,  through  Its  own  actions,  trans- 
ferred awesc«ne  magnitudes  of  power  to  the 
executive  ostensibly  to  meet  the  problems  of 
governing  effectively  In  times  of  great  crl&is 
Since  1933.  Congress  has  passed  or  recodified 
over  470  significant  statutes  delegating  to 
the  President  p>owers  that  had  been  the 
prerogative  and  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic. 
No  charge  can  be  sustained  that  the  Execu- 
tive branch  has  usurjjed  powers  belonging 
to  the  Legislative  branch;  on  the  contrary, 
the  transfer  of  power  has  been  In  accord 
with  due  process  of  normal  legislative 
procedures. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  at  this  time  that,  when 
the  fears  and  tensions  of  the  cold  war  are 
giving  way  to  relative  peace  and  detente  Is 
now  national  policy.  Congress  can  assess  the 
nature,  quality,  and  effect  of  what  has  be- 
come known  as  emergency  powers  legislation. 
Emergency  powers  make  up  a  relatively  small 
but  Important  body  of  statutes — some  470 
significant  provisions  of  law  out  of  the  total 
of  tens  of  thousands  that  have  been  passed 
or  recodified  since  1933.  But  emergency 
powers  laws  are  of  such  significance  to  civil 
liberties,  to  the  oi>eratlon  of  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  the  general  function- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Government,  that,  In  micro- 
cosm, they  reflect  dominant  trends  In  the 
political,  economic,  and  Judicial  life  In  the 
United  States, 

A  number  of  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  Special  Committee's  study  and 
analysis  of  emergency  powers  laws  now  in 
effect.  Congress  has  in  most  Important  re- 
spects, except  for  the  final  action  of  floor 
debate  and  the  formal  passage  of  bills,  per- 
mitted the  Executive  branch  to  draft  and  in 
large  measure  make  the  laws."  This  has  oc-  j 
curred  despite  the  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity conferred  on  Congress  by  Article  I  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  which  states  that 
It  Is  Congress  that  "makes  all  Laws   ,   " 

Most  of  the  statutes  pertaining  to  emer- 
gency powers  were  passed  In  times  of  ex- 
treme crisis.  Bills  drafted  In  the  Executive 
branch  were  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent and.  m  the  case  of  the  most  significant 
law^  that  are  on  the  books,  were  approved 
with  only  the  most  perfunctory  committee 
review  and  virtually  no  consideration  of  their 
effect  on  civil  liberties  or  the  delicate  struc- 
ture of  the  US  Government  of  divided  pow- 
ers. For  example,  the  economic  measures  that 
were  passed  In  1933  pursuant  to  the  proc- 
lamation of  March  5.  1933,  by  President 
Roosevelt,  asserting  that  a  state  of  national 
emergency  now  existed,  were  enacted  in  the 
most  turbulent  circumstances  There  was  a 
total  of  only  8  hours  of  debate  In  both 
houses  There  were  no  committee  rerxarts; 
indeed,  only  one  copy  of  the  bill  was  avail- 
able on  the  floor 

This  pattern  of  hasty  and  Inadequate  con- 
sideration was  rep>eated  during  World  War 
n  when  another  group  of  laws  with  vitally 
significant  and  far  reaching  Implications 
was  passed  It  was  repeated  during  the 
Korean  war  and,  again.  In  most  recent  mem- 
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ory,  during  the  debate  on  the  Tonkin  Oulf 
Resolution  passed  oa  August  6,  1044. 

On  occasion,  legislative  history  shows  that 
during  the  limited  debates  that  did  talce 
plac«.  a  few.  but  very  few,  objections  wer« 
raised  by  Senators  and  Congressmen  that  ex- 
pressed serious  concerns  about  the  lack  of 
provision  for  congressional  oversight.  Their 
speeches  raised  great  doubts  about  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  such  open-ended  authority  to 
the  President,  with  no  practical  procedural 
means  to  withdraw  that  authorltly  onoe  the 
time  of  emergency  had  passed. 

For  example,  one  of  the  very  first  provi- 
sions passed  In  1933  was  the  Emergency 
Banking  Act  based  upon  Section  5(b)  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1817.  The 
provisions  gave  to  President  Roosevelt,  with 
the  full  approval  of  the  Congress,  the  au- 
thority to  control  major  aspects  of  the  econ- 
omy, an  authority  which  had  formerly  been 
reserved  to  the  Congress.  A  portion  of  that 
provision,  stlU  In  force.  Is  quoted  here  to 
Illustrate  the  kind  of  open-ended  authority 
Congress  has  given  to  the  President  during 
the  past  40  years: 

"(b)(1)  During  the  time  of  war  or  dur- 
ing any  other  period  of  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President,  the  President  may, 
through  any  agency  that  he  may  designate, 
or  otherwise,  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  by  means 
of  Instructions,  licenses,  or  otherwise — 

"(A)  investigate,  regulate,  or  prohibit,  any 
transactions  In  foreign  exchange,  transfers  of 
credit  or  payments  between,  by,  throtigh,  or 
to  any  banking  Institution,  and  the  Import- 
ing, exporting,  boarding,  melting,  or  ear- 
marking of  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion,  cur- 
rency or  securities,  and 

"(B)  Investigate,  regulate,  direct  and  com- 
pel, nullify  void,  prevent  or  prohibit,  any  ac- 
quisition, holding,  withholding,  use.  transfer, 
withdrawal,  transportation.  Importation  or 
exportation  of.  or  dealing  In.  or  exercising  any 
right,  power,  or  privilege  with  respect  to.  or 
transactions  Involving,  any  property  in  which 
any  foreign  country  or  a  national  thereof  has 
any  Interest. 

by  any  perspn.  or  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty, subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States:  and  any  property  or  Interest  of  any 
foreign  country  or  national  thereof  shall  vest, 
when.  as.  and  upon  the  terms.  dlrect«d  by  the 
President.  In  such  agency  or  person  as  may  be 
designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  may  prescribe  such  Interest  or 
property  shall  be  held.  used,  administered, 
liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  dealt  with  in 
the  Interest  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  designated  agency  or 
person  may  perform  any  and  all  acts  incident 
to  the  accomplishment  or  furtherance  of 
these  purposes,  and  the  President  shall,  in 
the  manner  hereinabove  provided,  require 
any  person  to  keep  a  full  record  of.  and  to 
furnish  under  oath,  in  the  form  of  reports  or 
otherwUe.  complete  Information  relative  to 
any  act  or  transaction  referred  to  In  this 
subdivision  either  before,  during,  or  after  the 
completion  thereof,  or  relative  to  any  interest 
In  foreign  property,  or  relative  to  any  prop- 
erty In  which  any  foreign  country  or  any  na- 
tional thereof  has  or  has  had  any  Interest,  or 
as  may  be  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  subdivision,  and  In  any 
case  In  which  a  report  could  be  required,  the 
President  may.  In  the  manner  hereinabove 
provided,  require  the  production,  or  If  nec- 
essary to  the  national  security  or  defense, 
the  aetaure.  of  any  books  of  account,  records. 
contracts,  letters,  memoranda,  or  other 
papers,  in  the  custody  or  control  of  such  per- 
son: and  the  President  may.  in  the  manner 
hereinabove  provided,  take  other  and  further 
measures  not  Inconsistent  herewith  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  subdivision. 

"(2)  Any  payment,  conveyance,  transfer. 
aatgnment   or   delivery   at  property  or   in- 


terest therein,  made  to  or  for  the  account 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  otherwise  di- 
rected, pursuant  to  this  subdivision  or  any 
rules,  regulation.  Instruction,  or  direction 
Issued  hereunder  shall  be  to  the  extent  there- 
of be  a  full  acquittance  and  discharge  for 
all  purposes  of  the  obligation  of  the  person 
making  the  same:  and  no  person  shall  be 
held  liable  In  any  court  for  or  In  respect  to 
anything  done  or  omitted  In  good  faith  In 
connection  with  the  administration  of.  or  In 
pursiiance  of  and  In  reliance  on,  this  sub- 
division, or  any  rule,  regiilatlon.  Instruction, 
or  direction  issued  hereunder." 

To  cite  two  further  examples ; 

In  the  context  of  the  war  powers  Issue 
and  the  long  debate  of  the  past  decade  over 
national  comnaltments,  10  U.S.C.  713  Ls  of 
importance: 

■10  UJ8.C.  713.  Foreign  governments:  de- 
tail to  assist. 

"(a)  Upon  the  application  of  the  country 
concerned,  the  President,  whenever  he  con- 
siders It  In  the  public  Interest,  may  detail 
members  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Forces,  and 
Marine  Corps  to  assist  In  military  matters — 

"(l)  any  republic  in  North  America,  Cen- 
tral America,  or  South  America: 

"(3)  the  Republic  of  CMba.  Haiti,  or  Santo 
Oomlngo  and 

"(3)  during  a  war  or  a  declared  national 
emergency,  any  other  country  that  he  con- 
siders It  advisable  to  assist  In  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned, a  member  detailed  under  this  sec- 
tion may  accept  any  ofllce  from  the  country 
to  which  he  Is  detailed.  He  Is  entitled  to 
credit  for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  If 
serving  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the 
President,  with  countries  to  which  such 
members  are  detailed  to  perform  functions 
under  this  section,  for  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost 
of  performing  such  functions." 

The  Defense  Department.  In  answer  to  in- 
quiries by  the  Special  Committee  concern- 
ing this  provision,  has  stated  that  It  has 
only  been  used  with  regard  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Liberia  and  Iraui.  and  Interprets  Its  ap- 
plicability as  being  limited  to  noncombatant 
advisers.  However,  the  Language  of  Section 
713  is  wide  open  to  other  interpretations. 
It  could  be  construed  as  a  way  of  extending 
considerable  military  assistance  to  any  for- 
eign country  Since  Congress  has  delegated 
this  power,  arguments  could  be  made  against 
the  need  for  further  congressional  concur- 
rence In  a  time  of  national  emergency 

The  repeal  of  almost  aU  of  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  was  a  constructive 
and  necessary  step,  but  the  following  provi- 
sion remains: 

"18  U.S.C.  1383.  Restrictions  In  military 
areas  and  zones. 

Whoever,  contrary  to  the  restrictions  ap- 
plicable thereto,  enters,  remains  In.  leaves, 
or  commits  any  act  In  any  military  area  or 
military  zone  prescribed  under  the  authority 
of  an  Executive  order  of  the  President  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  by  any  mili- 
tary commander  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  shall.  If  it  appears  that  he  knew 
or  should  have  known  of  the  existence  and 
extent  of  the  restrictions  or  order  and  that 
his  act  was  In  violation  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  15  000  or  Imprisoned  not  mors 
than  one  year  or  both  " 

18  use  1383  does  not  appear  on  lu  face 
to  be  an  emergency  power.  It  was  used  as 
the  basis  for  Internment  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans In  World  War  11.  Although  it  seems  to 
be  ''ast  as  a  permanent  power,  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  section  shows  that  the 
statute  was  Intended  as  a  World  War  U 
emergency  power  only,  and  was  not  to  apply 
In  "normal"  peacetime  clrcumstanoes  Two 
years  ago.  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  was 


repealed,  yet   18  U-8.C.   1383  has  almost  the 
same  effect. 

Another  pertinent  question  among  many, 
that  the  Special  Committee's  work  has  re- 
vealed, concerns  the  statutory  authority  for 
domestic  surveillance  by  the  FBI.  According 
to  some  experts,  the  authority  for  domestic 
surveillance  appears  to  be  based  upon  an 
Executive  Order  Issued  by  President  Roose- 
velt during  an  emergency  period  If  It  la 
correct  that  no  firm  statutory  authority 
exists,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
the  appropriate  committee??  enact  proper  sta- 
tutory authority  for  the  FBI  with  adequate 
provision  for  oversight  by  Congress 

What  these  examples  suggest  and  what  the 
magnitude  of  emergency  fxiwera  affirm  Is  that 
most  of  these  laws  do  not  provide  for  con- 
gressional oversight  or  termination  There 
are  two  reasons  which  can  be  adduced  as  to 
why  this  Is  so.  First,  few.  If  any.  foresaw 
that  the  temporary  states  of  emergency  de- 
clared In  1933.  1939,  1941.  1950.  1970.  and 
1971  would  become  what  are  now  regarded 
collectively  as  virtually  permanent  states  of 
emergency  (the  1939  and  1941  emergencies 
were  terminated  in  1962)  Forty  years  can. 
In  no  way.  be  defined  as  a  temporary  emerg- 
ency Second,  the  various  administrations  who 
drafted  these  laws  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
were  understandably  not  concerned  about 
providing  for  congressional  review,  oversight, 
or  termination  of  these  delegated  powers 
which  gave  the  President  enormous  powers 
and  flexibility  to  use  those  powers 

The  Intense  anxiety  and  sense  of  crisis  was 
contained  in  the  rhetoric  of  Truman's  1950 
proclamation : 

"Whereas  recent  events  In  Korea  and  else- 
where constitute  a  grave  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  imperil  the  efforts  of  this 
country  and  those  of  the  United  Nations  to 
prevent  aggression  and  armed  conflict:    and 

"Wherea.'j  world  conquest  by  communist 
ImperlalUm  Is  the  goeil  of  the  forces  of  ag- 
gression that  have  been  loosed  upon  the 
world;  and 

"Whereas,  if  the  goal  of  communist  im- 
perialism were  to  be  achieved,  the  people  of 
this  country  would  no  longer  enjoy  the  full 
and  rich  life  they  have  with  Oods  help  built 
for  themselves  and  their  children;  they 
would  no  longer  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
freedom  of  worshipping  as  they  severally 
choose,  the  freedom  of  reading  and  listening 
to  what  they  choose,  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Including  the  right  to  criticize  their  Ocvern- 
ment.  the  right  to  choose  those  who  conduct 
their  Government,  the  right  to  engage  freely 
In  collective  bargaining,  the  right  to  engage 
freely  in  their  own  biLslness  enterprises,  and 
the  many  other  freedoms  and  rights  which 
are  a  part  of  our  way  of  life;  and 

"Whereas,  the  increasing  menace  of  the 
forces  of  communist  aggression  requires  that 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  be 
strengthened  as  speedily  as  possible : 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  Harry  S  Truman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  pro- 
claim the  existence  of  a  national  emergency. 
which  requires  that  the  military,  naval,  air. 
and  civilian  defenses  of  this  country  be 
strengthened  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the 
end  that  we  may  be  able  to  repel  any  and  a:; 
threats  against  our  national  security  and  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  !n  the  efforts  being 
made  through  the  United  Nations  and  other- 
wise to  bring  about  lasting  p>eace 

"I  summon  all  cltliens  to  make  a  united 
effort  for  the  security  and  well-being  of  our 
beloved  country  and  to  place  its  needs  fore- 
most In  thought  and  action  that  the  full 
moral  and  material  strength  of  the  Nation 
may  be  readied  for  the  dangers  which 
threaten  us. 

"I  summon  our  farmers,  our  workers  In  In- 
dustry, and  our  businessmen  to  make  a 
mighty  production  effort  to  meet  the  defense 
requirements  of  the  Nation  and  to  this  end  to 
eliminate  all  waste  and   Inefflclency  and  to 
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subordinate  all  lesser  Interests  to  the  com- 
mon good 

"I  summon  every  person  and  every  com- 
munity to  make,  with  a  spirit  of  neigh bor- 
llness.  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation 

"I  summon  all  State  and  local  leaders  and 
officials  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  military 
and  civilian  defense  agencies  of  the  United 
States  In  the  national  defense  program. 

"I  summon  all  citizens  to  be  loyal  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  Is  founded, 
to  keep  faith  with  our  friends  and  allies,  and 
to  be  firm  in  our  devotion  to  the  peaceful 
purposes  for  which  the  United  Nations  was 
founded. 

"I  am  confident  that  we  will  meet  the 
dangers  that  confront  us  with  courage  and 
determination,  strong  In  the  faith  that  we 
can  thereby  "secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity  ' 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  16th 
day  of  December  (10:20  a.m.)   in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  of 
the    Independence   of    the    United   States   of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth. 
"Harbt  S.  Tbitman. 
"(Seal) 
"By  the  President: 

"Dean  Acueson, 
"Secretary  of  State." 
The  heightened  sense  of  crisis  of  the  cold 
war  so  evident  in  Truman's  proclamation  has 
fortunately  eased  The  legislative  shortcom- 
Uigs  conUlned  In  this  body  of  laws  can  be 
corrected  on  the  basis  of  rational  study  and 
Inquiry. 

In  the  view  of  the  Special  Committee,  an 
emergency  does  not  now  exist.  Congress, 
therefore,  should  act  In  the  near  future  to 
terminate  officially  the  states  of  national 
emergency  now  In  effect. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Special  Committee 
Is  of  the  view  that  It  is  essential  to  provide 
the  means  for  the  Executive  to  act  effectively 
in  an  emergency  It  is  reasonable  to  have  a 
body  of  laws  in  readiness  to  delegate  to  the 
President  extraordinary  powers  to  use  In 
times  of  real  national  emergency.  The  por- 
tion of  the  concurring  opinion  given  by  Jus- 
tice Jackson  In  the  Youngstown  Steel  case 
with  regard  to  emergency  powers  provides 
sound  and  pertinent  guidelines  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  body  of  emergency  laws 
kept  In  readiness  to  be  used  In  times  of 
extreme  crisis.  Justice  Jaclcson.  supporting 
the  majority  opinion  that  the  "President's 
power  must  stem  either  from  an  act  of  Con- 
gress or  from  the  Constitution  itself"  wrote: 
"The  appeal,  however,  that  we  declare  the 
existence  of  inherent  powers  ej  necessitate 
to  meet  an  emergency  asks  us  to  do  what 
many  think  would  be  wise,  although  It  Is 
something  the  forefathers  omitted  They 
knew  what  emergencies  were,  knew  the  pres- 
sures they  engender  for  authoritative  action, 
knew,  too,  how  they  afford  a  ready  pretext 
for  u8uri>atlon.  We  may  also  suspect  that 
they  suspected  that  emergency  powers  would 
tend  to  kindle  emergencies  Aside  from  sus- 
pension of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  In  time  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  w^en 
the  public  safety  may  require  it  they  made 
no  express  provision  for  exercise  of  extraordi- 
nary authority  because  of  a  crisis.  I  do  not 
think  we  rightfully  may  so  amend  their 
work.  and.  If  we  could.  I  am  not  convinced 
It  would  t>e  wise  to  do  so  although  many 
modern  nations  have  forthrightly  recognized 
that  war  and  economic  cripes  may  upset  the 
normal  balance  between  liberty  and  author- 
ity Their  exF>erlence  with  emergency  p>owers 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  argument  here 
that  we  should  say  that  the  Executive,  of  his 
own  volition  can  invest  himself  with  un- 
defined emergency  powers. 

■Oermany.    after    the    First    World    War. 


framed  the  Weimar  Constitution,  designed 
to  secure  her  liberties  In  the  Western  tradi- 
tion However,  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
without  concurrence  of  the  Reichstag,  was 
empowered  temporarily  to  suspend  any  or  all 
Individual  rights  if  public  safety  and  order 
were  seriously  disturbed  or  endangered.  This 
proved  a  temptation  to  every  government, 
whatever  its  shade  of  opinion,  and  in  13  ysars 
suspension  of  rights  was  Invoked  on  more 
than  250  occasions  Finally,  Hitler  persuaded 
President  Von  Hlndenburg  to  suspend  all 
such  rights,  and  they  were  never  restored. 

"The  French  Republic  provided  for  a  very 
different  kind  of  emergency  government 
known  as  the  'state  of  selge  '  It  differed 
from  tne  German  emergency  dictatorship 
particularly  In  that  emergency  powers  could 
not  be  assumed  at  will  by  the  Executive  but 
could  only  be  granted  as  a  parliamentary 
measure.  And  It  did  not,  as  in  Oermany,  re- 
sult In  a  suspension  or  abrogation  of  law  but 
was  a  legal  institution  governed  by  special 
legal  rules  and  terminable  by  parliamentary 
authority. 

"Great  Britain  also  has  fought  both  World 
Wsw^  under  a  sort  of  temporary  dictatorship 
created  by  legislation.  As  Parliament  Is  not 
bound  by  written  constitutional  limitations 
It  established  a  crisis  government  simply  by 
delegation  to  its  Ministers  of  a  larger  meas- 
ure than  usual  of  its  own  unlimited  power, 
which  Is  exercised  under  Its  supervision  by 
Ministers  whom  it  may  dismiss.  This  has 
been  called  the  "high-water  mark  In  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  liberty,"  but.  as 
Churchill  put  it,  "Parliament  stands  custo- 
dian of  these  surrendered  liberties,  and  Its 
most  sacred  duty  will  be  to  restore  them  in 
their  fullness  when  victory  has  crowned  our 
exertions  and  our  perseverance."  Thus,  par- 
liamentary controls  made  emergency  powers 
compatible  with  freedom. 

"This  contemporary  foreign  experience  may 
be  inconclusive  as  to  the  wisdom  o*  lodging 
emergency  powers  some  were  in  a  modern 
government  But  it  suggests  that  emergency 
powers  are  consistent  with  free  government 
only  when  their  contrcrt  is  lodged  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Executive  who  exercises  them. 
That  is  the  safeguard  that  would  be  nullified 
by  our  adoption  of  the  inherent  powers' 
formula  Nothing  in  my  experience  convinces 
me  that  such  risks  are  warranted  by  any  real 
necessity,  although  such  powers  would,  of 
course,   be   an   executive   convenience 

"In  the  practical  working  of  our  Govern- 
ment we  already  have  evolved  a  technique 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution 
by  which  normal  executive  powers  may  be 
considerably  expanded  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. Congress  may  and  has  granted  extraor- 
dinary authorities  which  He  dormant  in 
normal  times  but  may  be  called  Into  play  by 
the  Executive  in  war  or  upon  proclamation 
of  a  national  emergency.  In  1939.  upon  con- 
gressional request,  the  Attorney  General 
listed  ninety-nine  such  separate  statutory- 
grants  by  Congress  of  emergency  or  wartime 
executive  powers  They  were  invoked  from 
time  to  time  as  need  appeared.  Under  this 
procedure  we  retain  Government  by  isw  — 
special,  temporary  law.  perhaps,  but  law 
nonetheless  The  public  may  know  the  ex- 
tent and  limitations  of  the  i>owers  that  can 
be  asserted,  and  persons  affected  may  be  in- 
formed from  the  statute  of  their  rlghu  and 
duties. 

"In  view  of  the  ease,  expedition  and  safety 
with  which  Congress  can  grrant  and  has 
granted  large  emergency  powers,  certainly 
ample  to  embrace  this  crisis.  I  am  quite  un- 
impressed with  the  argument  that  we  should 
affirm  f>ossesslnn  of  them  without  statute 
Such  power  either  has  no  beginning  or  it 
has  no  end.  If  it  exists,  it  need  submit  to  no 
legal  restraint  I  am  not  alarmed  that  it 
would  plunge  us  straightway  into  dictator- 
ship, but  it  is  at  least  a  step  In  that  vrrong 
direction. 


"But  I  have  no  Illusion  that  any  decision 
by  this  Court  can  keep  power  m  the  hands 
of  Congress  If  It  is  not  wise  and  timely  in 
meeting  its  problems  A  crisis  that  challenges 
the  President  equally,  or  perhaps  primarily 
challenges  Congress.  If  not  good  law,  there 
was  worldly  wisdom  In  the  msjtlm  attributed 
to  Napoleon  that  "The  tools  belong  to  the 
man  who  can  use  them  We  may  say  that 
power  to  legislate  for  emergencies  belongs  In 
the  hands  of  Congress,  but  only  Congress  It- 
self can  prevent  power  from  slipping  through 
Its  fingers. 

"The  easence  of  our  free  Government  Is 
"leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath 
the  law" — to  be  governed  by  those  impersonal 
forces  which  we  call  law.  Our  Government 
is  fashioned  to  fulfill  this  concept  so  far 
as  humanly  possible.  The  Executive  except 
for  recommendation  and  veto,  has  no  legis- 
lative power  The  executive  action  we  have 
here  originates  in  the  Individual  will  of  the 
President  and  represents  an  exercise  of  au- 
thority without  law.  No  one  perhaps  not 
even  the  President,  knows  the  limits  of  the 
power  he  may  seek  to  exert  in  this  instance 
and  the  parties  affected  cannot  learn  the 
limit  of  their  rights.  We  do  not  know  today 
what  powers  over  labor  or  property  would  be 
claimed  to  flow  from  Government  possession 
if  we  should  legalize  it,  what  rights  to  com- 
p)ensatlon  would  be  claimed  or  recognized 
or  on  what  contingency  it  would  end.  With 
all  its  defects,  delays  and  inconveniences. 
men  have  discovered  no  technique  for  long 
preserving  free  government  except  that  the 
Executive  be  under  the  law.  and  that  the  law 
be  made  by  parliamentary  deliberations 

"Such  Institutions  may  be  destined  to  pass 
away  But  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  be 
last,  not  first,  to  give  them  up  " 

With  these  guidelines  and  against  the 
background  of  experience  of  the  last  40  years, 
the  task  that  remains  for  the  Special  Com- 
mittee is  to  determine — in  Cose  cooperation 
with  all  the  Standing  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  all  Departments.  Comjnlsslona, 
and  Agencies  of  the  Executive  branch — which 
of  the  laws  now  in  force  might  be  of  use  In 
a  future  emergency.  Most  important,  a  legis- 
lative formula  needs  to  be  devised  which 
win  provide  a  regular  and  consistent  pro- 
cedure by  which  any  emergency  provisions 
are  called  into  force.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  means  by  which  Congress 
can  exercise  effective  emergency  power  as 
well  as  providing  a  regular  and  consistent 
procedure  for  the  termination  of  such  grants 
of  authority. 

SACRUTCE 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  the 
philosophj'  behind  S.  2589  is  a  philosophy 
of  sacrifice,  and  the  sooner  all  our  peo- 
ple realize  that,  the  better  it  will  be. 

This  bill  means  that  all  of  us,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  all.  shaU  have  to  begin 
immediately  using  less  electricity,  drl'ving 
fewer  miles  and  wearing  warmer  clothes. 
It  means  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
give  -up  the  luxurj-  of  gomg  to  a  super- 
market at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  da>' 
in  favor  of  going  during  the  day.  It 
means  that  we  should  drive  more  slowly 
when  we  dnve  and  that  we  should  con- 
sider measures,  such  as  those  propxised 
by  the  New  Mexico  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  lengthen  Christmas  vacations 
and  extend  the  school  year.  This  bill,  m 
short,  sajs  to  the  American  people  that 
there  are  going  to  have  to  be  changes 
made  in  everyone's  way  of  Ufe.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  by  this  crisis  If  every-y 
one  continues  to  use  energy  as  he  has  In 
the  past.  That  must  be  understood,  and 
that  is  what  this  bill  says 

With  each  passing  day,  the  specter  of 
the  energy  shorta^  grows  larger  and 
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larger  At  the  end  of  the  summer  It  was 
eetmiated  that  our  fuel  shortfall  for  the 
year  would  range  between  100,000  and 
250,000  barrels  per  day.  On  October  12. 
the  estimate  of  our  fuel  shortfall  was  1.2 
million  barrels  per  day.  On  October  30 
It  was  2  to  2.5  million  barrels  per  day. 
Now  there  are  estimates  of  shortages  of 
6  mllUon  barrels  per  day  It  seems  that 
the  earlier  estimates  were  too  small  be- 
cause they  faUed  to  take  into  conslder- 
auon  the  increase  in  demand  which  has 
taken  place  along  with  the  decrease  m 
supply.  So  the  crisis  is  very  real  and  no 
one  need  believe  any  longer  that  it  is  Just 
a  hoax  perpetrated  by  the  oil  comptmles 
:n  an  effort  to  raise  prices. 

The  bill  before  us  represents  one  side 
of  a  two-sided  approach  to  the  energy 
crisis  This  bill  is  concerned  with  the  de- 
mand side  It  is  an  attempt  to  restrain 
demand  Several  Senators  have  pointed 
out  that  this  bill  is  not  the  whole  solu- 
tion They  say  that  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  Increase  supply,  and  that  is  correct 
But  we  do  not  need  to  fool  ourselves 
There  Is  not  going  to  be  any  quick  In- 
crease in  supply.  The  most  recent 
Weekly  Energy  Report  ■  points  out  that 
the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  terms 
of  increased  supply  is  an  Increase  of 
500.000  barrels  a  day  from  the  oU  fields  In 
my  part  of  the  country — New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana  One  can 
add  to  that  160.000  barrels  per  day  from 
the  Elk  Hill  Naval  Reserve,  but  that  Is 
only  660,000  barrels  total  That  is  only 
10  to  20  percent  of  our  shortages,  de- 
pending on  whose  estimates  you  believe 
as  to  the  size  of  the  shortage  So  this 
bill.  In  requiring— and  it  does  require— a 
careful  husbanding  of  our  fuel,  is  a  good 
bill  and  a  needed  bill 

With  regard  to  the  other  side  of  the 
problem,  Increasing  the  supply  of  en- 
ergy, the  Congress,  and  especially  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  has  been 
doing  an  admirable  Job.  The  Interior 
Committee  has  under  consideration  S. 
1283.  a  bill  establishing  a  $20  billion 
program  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  fuels  and  energy  tech- 
nology I  hope  we  can  pass  this  bill  be- 
fore the  Thanksgiving  recess,  because  we 
need  that  kind  of  a  program 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
special  energy  program,  too,  but  it  is  In- 
adequate. The  administration  Is  asking 
for  $10  billion.  It  says  But  of  the  $10 
biUion  $75  billion  Is  old  money  Only 
$2  5  bllhon  Is  new  money,  and  that  $2  5 
billion,  spread  out  over  the  5-year  life  of 
the  administration  program.  Is  only 
$500  mlUlon  a  year  That  Is  no  crash  pn>- 
gram.  That  is  no  project  Independence 
that  Is  project  blackout  and  project 
mislead 

Mr  President  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  administration  does  not  have 
the  vaguest  idea  of  what  it  wants  OMB 
is  still  trying  to  decide  how  to  spend  $115 
mlUlon  which  the  President  committed 
to  energy  research  last  summer  Months 
go  by.  lights  dim.  homes  grow  cold,  and 
sUll  OMB  cannot  allocate  $115  million. 
How  are  they  going  to  spend  $10  billion? 
I  worry  about  that,  and  I  worry  about 
how  they  will  spend  the  $20  billion  we 
are  gomg  to  give  them  I  hope  they  can 
do  it,  but  I  am  beginning  to  lose  faith 


In  this  administration's  commitment  to 
energy  research  and  In  Its  ability  to  carry 
It  out 

In  saying  that.  I  want  to  say  it  Is  OMB 
where  I  have  my  problem.  Dixy  Lee  Ray 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job  at  the  AEC 
She  has  worked  hard  and  has  beaten 
deadlines  by  months.  So  she  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

A  final  point  I  want  to  make  concerns 
those  provisions  in  this  bill  making  this 
delegation  of  powers  to  the  President  a 
temporary  delegation  sind  requiring  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  after  6  months  I 
do  not  think  we  are  giving  away  any  of 
our  power  by  this  bill.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Congress  cannot  administer  a  ra- 
tioning program.  It  cannot  police  a  pro- 
gram of  conservation.  That  is  appropri- 
ately a  function  of  the  Executive.  The 
Congress  Is  asserting  Itself  by  directing 
that  this  program  of  rationing  and  con- 
servation go  Into  effect.  So  one  may  say 
that  this  Is  Congress  program.  In  re- 
quiring a  6  months'  report  and  the  op- 
portunity to  kill  or  extend  the  legislation 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  are  going  to 
keep  control  over  this  program.  I  think 
we  should  serve  notice  right  now  that 
we  are  going  to  monitor  this  program — 
our  constituents  will  see  to  that — and  we 
will  require  modifications  where  they  are 
needed.  We  have  learned  something  from 
the  time  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  ResoluUon 
was  pa.ssed  to  the  time  we  overrode  the 
veto  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  We  learned 
that  we  should  not  give  away  our  powers 
in  vague  fashion  and  that  we  should 
monitor  the  delegations  of  power  which 
we  do  make. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
I  wanted  to  point  out  to  the  people  that 
the  crisis  that  is  on  us  Is  severe,  and  that 
It  will  require  sacrifice  and  no  one  should 
entertain  the  shghtest  doubt  otherwise  I 
also  wanted  to  say  that  on  this  problem, 
Congress  has  done  Its  work  well.  We  are 
going  to  be  able  to  pass  this  bill  today 
because  the  Interior  Committee  has  been 
studying  the  Issue  for  several  years  and 
was  ready  to  meet  the  crisis  when  It 
came.  It  Is  too  bad  the  same  thing  cannot 
be  said  of  the  administration 

Mr.  JACKSON    Mr    President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr. 
TuNNKY).  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  it  pass"" 
On  the  question,  the  yeas  and   nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  >  when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  dlsUngulshed  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  i  Mr  Chtrch  '  If  he  we  re 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea" 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay  "  TherpTore.  '  withhold  mv  vote 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr 
All«m>.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr 
CHxmcH).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr  Kennxdy),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr  Mondali*.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson >,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  iMr  Sparkman), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr 
Stxnnis)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Huddleston  •  is 
absent  on  oCBcial  basiness. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'  Mr.  Kennedy  i ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinnis^  would  each 
vote  "yea  ■ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  CtTRXis)  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr  Cotton  .  is  absent  because  of  Illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Mc- 
Clurei   is  absent  on  official  business 

The   Senators   from   Tennessee    'Mr 
Baker    and    Mr     Brock  >.    the    Senator 
from  Hawaii  i  Mr  Pong  i .  and  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr   Percy'  are  nec- 
easarlly  absent 

If  present,  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <  Mr.  Cttrtis  ■ ,  the  Sena- 
tor "rom  Hawaii  (Mr  Fonc.  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  « Mr  F>ircy  >  would 
each  vote  "yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  6.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 78 

Abourezk 

Orlffln 

Nunn 

Aiken 

Oumey 

Packwood 

Bayh 

HanMD 

Paatore 

Benll 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bennett 

HarUe 

Pell 

BeDta«n 

Haskell 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hatha  war 

Randolph 

Blden 

HoUmKS 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Hruaka 

Roth 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Raxbe 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Harry  P.  Jr. 

Inouye 

Hoott.  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Jackaon 

Scott, 

Cannon 

JaTlU 

William  L 

Caae 

Johnaton 

Stafford 

CbUea 

Long 

Stevens 

Clark 

Magnuaon 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Manafleld 

Svniinirton 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Dole 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McOovem 

Tower 

Ea«leton 

Mclntyre 

Timney 

Kastland 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Krvln 

Montoya 

Williams 

fannln 

Moaa 

Young 

Oravel 

Muskle 

NAYS— 6 

Bartlett 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

BeUmon 

Oold  water 

Helms 

PRESENT    AND   GIVING    A    LIV'E    PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED — 1 
Pulbrlght.  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Allen  Curtis  ilondale 

Baksr  Fong  Nelson 

Brock  Huddleston         Percy 

Church  Kennedy  Sparkman 

Cotton  McClure  Biennis 

So  the  bill  (8.  2589)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S  2689 
An  act  to  declare  by  congressional  action 
a  nationwide  energy  emergency:  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  immediately  undertake 
•pacific  actions  to  conswre  scarce  fuela  and 
Increase  supply;  to  Invite  the  development 
of  local.  State,  National,  and  International 
contingency  plans;  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  vital  public  services,  and  for  other 
purpooM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Energy  Emergency 
Act  of  1973", 
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TITLE  I— STATEMENT  OP  FINDrNOS  AND 
PURPOSES 

SBC  101  PiNDiNGs — The  Congress  hereby 
•determines  that — 

(at  shortages  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oU. 
and  refined  petroleum  products  caused  by  In- 
sufficient domestic  refining  capacity.  Inade- 
quate domestic  prcxluctlon,  environmental 
constraints,  and  the  unavaUablllty  of  Imports 
sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic  demand,  now 
exist; 

(b)  such  shortages  have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships. Including  lo68  of  jobs,  closing  of  fac- 
tories and  businesses,  reduction  of  crop 
plantings  and  harvesting,  and  curtaUment  of 
vital  public  services.  Including  the  trtuispor- 
tAtion  of  food  and  other  essential  goods; 

(C)  such  shortages  and  dislocations  Jeo- 
pardize the  normal  flow  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  and  constitute  a  nationwide 
energy  emergency  which  is  a  threat  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  and  can  be 
averted  or  minimized  most  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively through  prompt  action  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government; 

(d)  disruptions  in  the  availability  of  im- 
ported energy  supplies,  particularly  crude 
oU  and  petroleum  products,  pose  a  serious 
risk  to  national  security,  economic  well-be- 
Ixig,  and  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people; 

(e)  interruptions  of  energy  supplies,  both 
In  the  near  term  and  In  the  future,  will  re- 
quire emergency  measures  to  reduce  energy 
consumption.  Increase  domestic  production 
of  energy  resources,  and  provide  for  equitable 
distribution  of  available  supplies  to  all 
Americans; 

(f)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy  to  serve  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  necesaUates  the  regulation  of 
Intrastate  delivery  and  use  of  energj-  re- 
sources, other  than  natural  gas.  In  order  to 
Insure  the  effective  regulation  of  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  energy; 

(g)  because  of  the  diversity  of  conditions, 
climate,  and  available  fuel  mix  In  different 
areas  of  the  Nation,  a  primary  governmental 
responsibility  for  developing  and  enforcing 
emergency  fuel  shortage  contingency  plans 
lies  with  the  States  and  with  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  major  metropolitan  areas  acting 
m  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(h)  the  protection  and  foaterlng  of  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  anticompeti- 
tive practices  and  effects  are  vital  during  the 
energy  emergency 

Sec.  102.  Pubposis  —The  purpose  of  this 
Act  Is  to — 

(a)  declare  by  Act  of  Congress  an  energy 
emergency; 

(b)  grant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  direct  him  to  exercise,  sjjeclflc 
temporary  authority  U^  deal  with  shortages 
of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  and  refined 
petroleum  products,  and  other  fuels,  or  dis- 
locations In  their  national  distribution  sys- 
tem: 

(c)  provide  a  national  program  to  con- 
serve scarce  energy  resources,  through  man- 
datory and  voluntary  rationing  and  con- 
servation measures.  Implemented  by  Fed- 
eral    State     and    local    governments; 

(d)  protect  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  and  the  national  security,  and  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  vital  public  serv- 
ices and  maximum  employment  In  the  face 
of  critical  energy  shortages; 

(e)  mlnlmtee  the  adverse  effects  of  such 
shortagee  or  dislocations  on  the  economy 
and  Industrial  capacity  of  the  Nation; 

(f)  Insure  that  measures  taken  to  meet 
existing  emergencies  are  consistent,  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  existing  national  commit- 
ments to  protect  and  Improve  the  environ- 
ment In  which  we  live;  and 

(g)  direct  the  President  and  State  and 
local  governments  to  develop  contingency 
plana  which  ahaU  have  th*  pracUoal  oapat>U- 
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Ity  for  reducing  energy  consumption  by  no 
less  than  10  per  centum  within  ten  davs'and 
by  no  less  than  25  per  centum  within  four 
weeks  of  any  interruption  of  normal  supply, 
(h)  insure  against  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices and  effects  and  preserve,  enhance,  and 
facilitate  competition  in  the  development, 
production,  transportation,  distribution,  and 
marketing  of  energy  resources 

TITLE  U— EMERGENCY  FUEL  SHORTAGE 
CONTINGENCY  PROGRAMS 
Sec  201  DicLARATioN  or  Emexgenct. — The 
Congress  hereby  declares  that  current  and 
imminent  fuel  shortages  have  created  a  na- 
tionwide energy  emergency. 

S«C.      202       PaiSIDlNTlAL      AUTHORnSATlON. — 

I  a)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  implement  emergency  fuel  short- 
age contingency  programs  as  provided  for  In 
this  title 

I  b  I  For  the  duration  of  the  energy  emer- 
gency, the  President  is  further  authorized  to 
enter  Into  appropriate  understandings,  ar- 
rangements, or  agreements  with  foreign 
states,  or  foreign  nationals,  or  international 
organizations,  to  adjust  and  allocate  im- 
ports of  fossil  fuels,  or  take  such  other  action 
as  he  deems  necessary,  with  respect  to  trade 
in  fossil  fuels,  in  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  Any  such  formal  agreement 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  be  operative,  but 
shall  not  t>ecome  final  until  the  Senate  has 
had  fifteen  days,  no  less  than  seven  of  which 
shall  be  legislative  days,  to  disapprove  of 
such  agreement. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
since  the  present  energy  crisis  is  very  much 
an  International  problem  which  calls  for  an 
international  as  well  as  domestic  response, 
therefor  the  United  States  should  endeavor 
to  conclude  an  appropriate  agreement  with 
the  other  member  nations  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, or  so  many  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in 
such  agreement,  relative  to  the  supplies  of 
energy  available  to  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  and  with  special  re- 
ference to  Joint  or  cooperative  research  and 
development  for  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy 

(d)  TTie  declared  nationwide  energy  emer- 
gency and  the  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  terminate  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  Interim  re- 
p>ort  on  the  Implementation  of  the  Act.  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for 
amending  or  extending  the  Act  as  he  deems 
appropriate  If.  at  any  time  following  receipt 
and  consideration  of  the  aforementioned 
interim  report,  the  Congress  agrees  to  a  con- 
current resolution  terminating  the  action 
taken  pursuant  to  the  declared  nationwide 
energy  emergency,  all  authority  granted  by 
this  Act  shall  expire  thirty  days  aft.er  the 
passage  of  such   concurrent  resolution 

Sec  203  Emercenct  Shobtage  Contin- 
GiNCT  Plans— (a)  Not  later  than  fifteen 
da>-s  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this? 
Act,  the  President  shall  promulgate  a  plan 
for  a  nationwide  emergency  energy  ration- 
ing and  conservation  program.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  assure.  Insofar  as  Is  practicable, 
that  all  vital  services  will  be  maintained  and 
that  unnecessary  energy  consumption  will 
be  curtailed 

(b)  The  rationing  and  conservation  pro- 
gram provided  for  Ui  subsection  (ai  shall 
Include  the  following: 

(1)  an  established  priority  system  end 
plan,  including  a  program  to  be  iniplemented 
without  delay,  for  rationing  of  scarce  fuels 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  among  dls- 
tnbutora  and  coneumers  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency  To  the  extent  practicable 
such  priority  and  rationing  program  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to  measures 
adequate  to  Insure  that  available  low  sulfur 


fuel  will  be  distributed  on  a  priority  basU 
to  those  areas  of  the  country  designated  by 
Che  Environmental  Protection  Agency  as 
requiring  low  sulfur  fuel  to  avoid  or  mini- 
mize adverse  impacts  on  public  health;  and 

(2)  measures  capable  of  reducing  energy 
consumption  in  the  affected  area  by  no  less 
than  10  per  centum  within  ten  days,  and  by 
no  less  than  25  per  centum  within  four- 
weeks  after  Implementation  Such  measures 
shall  Include  but  are  not  limited  to  trans- 
portation control  plans,  restrictions  against 
the  use  of  fuel  or  energy  for  nonessential 
uses  such  as  lighted  advertising  and  recre- 
ational activities;  a  ban  on  all  advertising 
encouraging  increased  energy  consumption; 
limitations  on  energy  consumption  of  com- 
mercial establishments  and  public  service, 
such  as  schools;  temperature  restrictions  in 
office  and  public  buildings,  including  whole- 
sale and  retail  business  establishments,  and 
reductions  in  sp>eed  limits: 

Prot*Ml«d.  That  fuels  not  subject  to  regu- 
lation or  allocation  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  the  fuel  needs 
or  supplies  or  geographic  areas  or  State* 
of  the  United  States. 

(ci  Not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
cessary  to  determine  the  fuel  needs  among 
the  major  geographic  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  promulgate  a  plan  which 
wUl  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  avail- 
able fuel  supplies  among  such  major  geo- 
graphic reglojQS  of  the  United  States  based 
upon  their  respective  relative  needs,  includ- 
ing the  respective  relative  needs  of  each  of 
the  several  States  within  any  such  region. 
Such  plan  shall  include  such  allocation  of 
available  transport  faculties  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  equitable  distribution 
which  is  required  under  such  plan.  Plans 
prepared  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  implemented  within  thirty  days  of  their 
promulgation. 

Id)  Within  two  weeks  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  also 
promulgate  requirements  for  emergency  en- 
ergy conservation  and  contingency  programs 
to  be  developed  by  each  State  and  major 
metropolitan  government,  to  implement  the 
Federal  program  described  In  subsection  (ai 
above.  Such  programs,  which  must  be  devel- 
oped within  eight  weeks  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  President,  shall  Include  at  a 
minimum  the  provisions  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  above  The  President  shall  approve 
and  direct  the  States  to  Implement  thoae 
State  plans  or  portions  thereof  which  he 
determines  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section  for  emergency  energy  conservation 
and  contingency  programs  and  which  are 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  energy  shortage 
conditions  facing  the  Nation  In  developing 
the  Federal  program  and  requirements  for 
State  programs  the  President  shall  insure 
that  the  provisions  for  specific  energy  con- 
servation and  contingency  measures  are  suf- 
ficiently flexible  so  that  the  denied  reduc- 
tions In  energy  consumption  may  be  achieved 
with  the  minimum  adverse  impacts  on  local 
Stat*  and  regional  economies  and  employ- 
ment levels 

(e)  In  the  event  that  a  State  or  major 
metropolitan  government  faUs  to  design 
and  Implement  a  contingency  program  as 
provided  for  In  subsection  (d),  the  Federal 
program  Implemented  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion rai  above,  shall  remain  In  effect  for 
such  State  or  metropolitan  govemnient 

ff)  The  President  shall  direct  Immediate 
implementation  of  those  rationing  and  con- 
servation measures  contained  In  the  plans 
In  this  section  as  needed  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act 

(gi  In  exercising  the  authority  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  the  Economic  Stabl- 
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iization  Act  of  1970.  a«  uxMindMl.  and  th« 
Deferue  Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended, 
the  President  shall  strive  to  insure  that  all 
regions  and  all  States  of  the  Nation  share 
available  fuels  in  an  equitable  manner  The 
Prealdent  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
those  States  and  those  regions  of  the  country 
which  are  depressed  economically,  experienc- 
ing high  unemployment,  or  which  lack  ready 
access  to  energy  transportation  facilities  ade- 
quate to  meet  their  essential  requirements, 
(h)  Nothing  conuined  In  this  Act  shall 
authorize  the  President  to  regulate  or  allo- 
cate nattiraJ  gas  not  otherwise  subject  to  the 
Jurladlction  of  the  Pederal  Power  Commis- 
sion, except  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting 
the  burning  of  gas  for  decorative  purposes 
and  except  as  provided  in  section  204(a)  of 
this  Act  Provided,  hou-eier.  That  State  regu- 
latory bodies  having  Jurisdiction  over  such 
natural  gas  shall  cooperate  with  the  Pres- 
ident to  achieve  the  conservation  objectives 
of  this  Act 

S«r  304  FiDiXAL  Action  roa  Ptrxi,  Cow- 
SKRVATioN — Notwithstanding  any  action 
taken  on  the  part  of  State  or  local  gorem- 
ments  pursuant  to  the  rationing  and  con- 
servation programs  required  by  section  303: 
(a>  the  President  may,  in  accordance  with 
the  rationing  and  conservation  program  re- 
quired by  section  203  require  after  balanc- 
ing on  a  plant-by-plant  basis  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  such  ccnverElon  against  the 
need  Co  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  that 
any  major  fossil  fuel  burning  installations. 
Including  existing  electric  generating  plants, 
which  now  burn  petroleum  or  natural  gas 
and  which  have  the  ready  capability  and 
necessary  plant  equipment  to  bum  co»l  or 
other  fuels,  to  convert  to  burning  coal  or 
other  fuels  as  their  primary  energy  source 
Any  irLstallatlon  so  converted  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  use  such  fuel  for  more 
than  one  year,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1857  et  seq  )  Insofar  as  practicable,  conver- 
sions shall  first  be  required  for  those  plants 
where  the  use  of  coal  or  other  fuels  will  have 
the  least  adverse  environmental  Impact. 
Such  conversions  shall  be  carried  out  con- 
tingent upon  the  availability  of  coal,  and  the 
mamtenance  of  reliability  of  service  In  a 
given  service  area  The  President  shall  re- 
quire that  fossU  fuel  flred  electrical  power- 
plants  now  In  the  planning  process  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  so  as  to  have  the 
capability  of  rapid  conversion  to  burn  coal. 
In  areas  where  at  that  time  the  utUlzatlon 
of  coal  can  rewonably  be  anticipated,  the 
President  may  require  that  fossil  fuel  flred 
baaeload  electrical  powerplants  now  In  the 
planning  process,  other  than  combustion  tur- 
bine and  combined  cycle  units,  be  designed 
and  constructed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rapid 
conversion  to  bum  coal 

(bid)  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommis- 
slon.  with  respect  to  carriers  subject  to  regu- 
lation under  sections  1(1)  and  304fa)(l)  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code  (49  U3C  l(i), 
304(  1 )  (a) ) ,  the  Clvu  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
the  Pederal  Maritime  Commission,  with  re- 
spect to  carriers  operating  in  the  domestic 
trades  of  the  United  States  Including  its 
territories  and  poaseaslona.  for  the  duration 
of  the  energy  emergency,  in  addition  to  their 
existing  powers,  shall  have  the  authority  on 
their  own  motion  or  by  motion  of  any  inter- 
ested party,  to  review  and  make  reasonable 
and  necessary  adjustments  to  the  operating 
authority  of  carriers  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions  in  order  to  conserve  fuel  while 
providing  for  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  Such  adJustmenU  may  Include 
but  need  not  be  limited  to  adjusting  and 
rationalizing  the  operations  of  such  carriers 
with  regard  to  frequency  of  service,  points 
served,  scheduling  to  prevent  duplication  of 
servlcs  and  reviewing  or  adjusting  rate  sched- 
ules to  reflect  such  adjustment  and  ration- 
alization.   Actions    taken   pursuant    to   this 


paragraph  may  be  taken,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  after  hearings  In 
accordance  with  section  563  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  Any  person  adversely 
affected  by  an  action  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
Judicial  review  of  such  action  In  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  S  of  the  United  SUtee 
Code 

(2)  within  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Civil  Aeronautic* 
Board,  the  Pederal  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
report  keparately  to  the  appropriate  oom- 
mltteea  of  the  Congress  on  the  need  fi>r  addi- 
tional regulatory  authority  in  order  to  con- 
serve fuel  during  the  energy  emergency  while 
continuing  to  provide  for  the  public  con- 
venience and  neceaslty.  Each  such  report 
shall  Identify  with  speclflclty — 

( 1 )  the  type  of  regulatory  authority  need- 
ed: 

i3)  the  reasons  why  such  authority  is 
needed. 

(3)  the  probabie  Impact  on  fuel  conserva- 
tion of  such  authority: 

(4)  the  probable  effect  on  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  of  such  authority; 
and 

( 5 )  the  competitive  Impact,  if  any.  of  such 
authority. 

Each  such  report  shall  further  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  changes  in  any 
existing  fuel  allocation  programs  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  conserve  fuel  while  pro- 
viding for  the  public  convenience  and  necee- 
slty. 

(3)  the  regulatory  agencies  subject  to  this 
subsection  (b)  may,  where  appropriate,  con- 
sult with  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  having  expertise  or  Juris- 
diction over  the  modes  of  transportation  in- 
volved. 

(C)  the  President  shall  develop  and  Im- 
plement federally  sponsored  Incentives  for 
the  use  of  public  transportation,  including 
priority  rationing  of  fuel  for  mass  transit 
systems,  and  Pederal  subsidies  for  reduced 
fares  and  additional  expenses  Incurred  be- 
cause of  increased  service,  for  the  duration 
of  the  energy  emergency.  Por  the  purpoees  of 
this  section,  paragraph  (3)  of  subaecUon  let 
of  section  142  of  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  as  follows  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  add  the  follow- 
ing •except  that,  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  buses  and  rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail, 
the  Pederal  share  shall  be  80  per  centum." 

(d)  the  President  shall  solicit  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  as  to  changes  In  Federal 
aiMl  State  policies  relating  to  motorized 
transport  on  the  Interstate  highway  system 
which  would  result  in  significant  savings  of 
fuel. 

fe)  all  Federal  departments  and  agencl'is. 
Including  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  are 
directed  to  undertake  a  survey  of  all  activi- 
ties over  which  they  have  special  expertise 
or  Jurisdiction  and  Identify  and  recommend 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President,  within 
thirty  days  of  enactment  of  this  .Act.  specific 
proposals  to  significantly  Increase  energy 
supply  or  to  reduce  energy  demand  through 
conservation  programs. 

(f)  the  President  shall  organize  and  co- 
operate with  the  advertising  Industry  and  ad- 
vertisers In  developing  a  national  energy 
conservation  advertising  program  and  in 
promoting  educational  programs  to  foster 
public  acceptance  of  energy  conservauon 
needs  and  opportunities. 

S«c     206.    Am    QuAUTT    RcqcnKiMXNTa, 

Should  a  Presidential  order  to  change  fuels 
pursuant  to  subsection  204(a)  result  In  a 
violation  of  an  air  quality  implementation 
plan,  a  suspension  may  be  granted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended. 

8«c  206  EicviaoNMSNT*!,  Impact  Statt- 
MXifTs— No  major  action  taken  under  this 
Act  shall,  for   a   period   of  one   year  after 


Initiation  of  such  action,  be  deemed  a  major 
Pederal  action  slgnlfiriintly  affecririis  thp 
quality  of  human  environment  within  the 
meaning  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1908  (83  Stat  85fl)  However, 
prior  to  taking  any  such  major  action  that 
has  a  significant  Impart  on  the  environ- 
ment. If  practicable,  or  in  any  event  within 
sixty  days  of  taking  such  actir.n,  an  en- 
vironmental evaluation,  with  analysis  equiv- 
alent to  that  required  under  section  102 
(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
within  this  time  cuixBtraint.  shall  t)e  pre- 
pared and  circulated  to  appropriate  Pederal. 
State,  and  local  government  agencies  and 
to  the  public  for  thirty-day  comment  pe- 
riod after  which  a  public  hearing  shall  be 
held  upon  request  to  review  outstanding  en- 
vironmental Issues  Such  an  evaluation  shall 
not  be  required  where  the  action  In  quesUon 
has  been  preceded  by  compliance  with  the 
National  Envlominental  Pt>licy  Act  of  19«9 
by  the  approprla*^  Pederal  agency.  Any  ac- 
tion taken  under  this  Act  which  wUl  be  In 
effect  for  more  than  a  one-year  f)erlod,  or 
any  action  to  extend  an  action  taken  under 
this  Act  to  a  total  period  of  more  than  one 
year  shall  i>«  subject  to  the  full  provisions 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act. 

S*C  207.  rXOMXAL  ACTTOWS  TO  iNCmEASE 
Avxn-ABLS    DOMBBTIC     PTTtOLrUM     SUPPLIKS  — 

The  President  Is  authorleed  to  Initiate  the 
following  measures  to  supplement  domestic 
energy  supplies  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency: 

(S)  Require  on  a  mandatory  basis  the 
production  of  designated  existing  domestic 
oilfields  at  their  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production,  which  U  the  maximum  rate  at 
which  production  may  Ix?  sustained  without 
detriment  to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  oU 
and  gas  under  sound  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic principles  Such  fields  are  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  Stale  reg- 
ulau>ry  agency  Data  to  determine  the  max- 
imum efficient  rate  of  production  shall  be 
supplied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
the  State  regulatory  agency  which  deter- 
mines the  maximum  efficient  rate  of  produc- 
tion and  by  the  operators  who  have  drilled 
wells  in,  or  are  producing  oU  and  gas  from 
such  fields 

(b)  Require,  If  necessary  to  meet  essen- 
tial energy  needs,  production  of  ceruin  des- 
ignated existing  domestic  oilfields  at  rates 
In  excess  of  their  currently  assigned  max- 
imum efficient  rates.  Fields  to  be  so  desig- 
nated, by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to  the  Federal 
lands  or  as  to  Federal  interests  In  lands,  un- 
der their  respective  Jurisdiction  shall  be  those 
fields  where  the  types  and  quality  of  res- 
ervoirs are  such  as  to  permit  production  at 
rates  in  excess  of  the  currently  assigned 
sustainable  maximum  efficient  rate  for  pe- 
riods of  ninety  days  or  more  without  ex- 
cessive risk  of  losses  in  recovery, 

<c)  Require  the  adjustment  of  processing 
operations  of  domestic  refineries  to  produce 
refined  producu  In  proportions  commen- 
surate with  national  needs  and  consistent 
wlt^  the  priorities  established  In  accordance 
with  section  303, 

(d)  Order  the  acceleration  of  lease  sales 
of  energy  resources  on  public  lands,  subject 
to  existing  law.  to  include,  but  not  limited 
to,  OU  and  gas  leasing  onshore  and  offshore 
and  geothermal  energy  leading:  Provided. 
That  the  exempUons  provided  for  in  section 
206  shall  not  be  applicable  to  this  subsection 
207(d). 

(•)  Pursuant  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  (but  without  regard  to  the 
phrase  'and  to  reduce  the  serious  Inflation- 
ary Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand"  In 
section  3(2)  (A)  of  such  Act),  to  limit  the 
export  of  gasoline,  number  2  fuel  oU,  resl- 
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dual  fuel  oil.  or  any  other  petroleum  prod- 
uct to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

3«c,  208  Aovnsi  Impact  on  EmploT- 
ME.vT  — In  carrying  out  hU  responsibilities 
aider  this  Act,  the  President  shall  take  In- 
;,i  consideration  and  shall  minimize,  to  the 
.'uilest  extent  practicable,  any  adverse  Im- 
pact of  actions  lakeii  pursuant  to  this  Act 
upon  employment  Ail  agencies  of  govern- 
ment shall  cooperate  fully  under  Ihelr  exlst- 
::ig  statutory  authority  to  minimize  any 
such  adverse  Impact 

SBC.  209.  Amsndment  or  Iktwinal  Rx- 
vENtTs     Cods     to     Allow     Deductions     roi 

KNTBGY-ConsIBVING       Ai.TIBATJONS       OF       TaX- 

!  ^YE*s  Residincxs  -  (  a  I  Part  VII  of  subchap- 
•«T  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
<\>At>  of  1954  (relfttUig  to  additional  Itemized 
ripductlons  for  individual*!  Is  amended  by 
rtKleslgnatlng  section  219  as  220,  and  by 
i.isertlng  after  section  218  the  following  new 
sect  Ion : 

•Sec,   219    Energy-conserving    Improvements 
of  taxpayer's  residence, 

"(8)  In  Oenexal.— a  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  treat  energy-conserving  residential  Im- 
provement expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  him 
during  the  taxable  year  as  expenses  which 
are  not  chargeable  to  capital  account  The 
expenditures  so  treated  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  for  that  taxable  year  An  elec- 
tion under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  reg- 
ulation. 

■•(b)  Limitation — Ttie  deduction  allowed 
a  taxpayer  under  this  section  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  •  1,000 

•■(c)  DxriNrnoN, — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  energy -conserving  residen- 
tial Improvement  expense  means  any  ordi- 
nary or  necessary  expense  paid  or  incurred 
during  the  taxabie  year  for  repairs  or  im- 
provements, designed  to  reduce  heat  loss  In 
winter  and  heat  gain  In  summer  to  property 
used  by  the  taxp>ayer  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence, and  Includes,  without  being  limited 
to,  the  installation  of  Insulation,  storm  win- 
dows, caulking,  humidifiers,  other  efforts  de- 
signed for  energy  conservation,  and  any  de- 
vice or  system  designed  to  utilize  solar  energy 
to  provide  beating  or  cooling  which  meets 
performance  criteria  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  ' 

(b)    The  table  of  sections  for  such  port  'VTI 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'Sec   219   Cross  reference.  ■ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  319.  Reptalr    or    Improvement    of    tax- 
payer's residence. 
"Sec.  220    Cross  references  " 

rci  Section  62  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definition  of  adjusted  gross  Income)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9) 
the  following  paragraph 

"(10)     ENCKGT-CONSIBVINC         IMPROVIMrNTS 

OF  TAXPATEB'8  REsiDiNCE — The  deduction  al- 
lowed by  section  219  '• 

id)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  expire  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  this  Act. 

S«c.  210.  Development  or  ADorrioNAL  Elbc- 
TKic  Power  RESontrEs  —Not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  promulgate  s 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  hydroelec- 
tric power  resources  of  the  Nation  Such  pro- 
gram shall  provide  for  the  expeditious  com- 
pletion of  projects  already  authorized  by 
Congress  and  for  the  planning  of  other  proj- 
ects designed  to  utilize  available  hydroelec- 
tric poi»'er  resources,   Including  tidal   power. 

Sec.  211.  Comprehensive  Review  of  Export 
PoLiois  — The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  comprehensive  review  of 
export  policies  for  petroleiim  and  other  en- 


ergy sources  to  determine  the  consistency  or 
lack  thereof  of  the  Nation's  energy  trade 
policy  with  domestic  fuel  conservation  ef- 
forts. Such  report  shaU  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act, 

■HTLE  m— ADMINISTRA-nON  A^^J 
AUTHORIZATIONB 
S«c,  301.  CoNGRBSMONaL  Aw-aovAL. — With- 
in two  weeks  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  submit  to  Oon- 
g.-esfi  his  proposals  for  the  emergency  con- 
tingency programs  provided  for  In  title  V. 
of  this  Act.  and  proposals  for  implementing 
such  programs.  The  Congress  may,  within 
fifteen  days  of  such  submission,  five  of  which 
must  have  been  in  legislative  session,  by  con- 
currrent  resolution  specifically  disapprove  of 
all  or  part  of  the  program  or  proposal. 

Sec.  302  (a)  Local  Administuation. — The 
President  may.  In  the  Implementation  of  any 
nationwide  energy  emergency  rationing  and 
conservation  program,  utilize  a  system  of 
State  and  local  offices  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion 

(b)  Statx  Agencies— The  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  permit  appropriate  State  agencies 
to  operate  the  program  within  each  State 
through  local  boards  or  other  local  agencies. 
Including  appeal  agencies,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  nationwide  program 
Is  implemented  within  each  State  In  a  man- 
ner responsive  to  the  Immediate  needs  of 
the  locality  and.  consistent  with  the  nation- 
wide energy  emergency  rationing  and  con- 
servation program.  The  State  agencies  are 
authorized  and  may  be  directed  to  consult 
with  the  elected  officials  of  each  locality 
when  apf>olntlng  the  officials  of  such  \ocai 
agencies, 

(c)  Addittonal  FrrrcnoNS — The  legislature 
of  any  State  may  in  the  development  of  any 
program  of  energy  rationing  or  conserva- 
tion, authorize  the  State  agency  to  perform 
additional  functions  under  State  law  Pro- 
tided,  That  the  President  may,  by  regulation, 
require  such  additional  functions  to  be  ap- 
proved prior  to  their  being  Implemented  by 
the  State  agency. 

Skc,  303,  Economic  Incenttvis — The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  study  and  recommend 
to  the  Congreae  specific  Incentives  to  In- 
crease energy  supply,  reduce  demand,  and  to 
encourage  private  Industry  and  Individual 
persons  to  subscribe  to  the  goals  of  this  Act 
and  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
programs  developed  and  implemented  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  The  study  and  recommen- 
dations required  by  this  section  shall  include 
an  analysis  of  the  actions  required  to  im- 
plement the  principle  that  the  producers  and 
users  of  energy  should  pay  the  full  long-run 
incremental  cost  of  obtaining  incremental 
supplies  of  energy  and  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  such  actions.  If  Implemented,  upon 
Increasing  energy  supplies 

Sec,  304  State  Laws — No  State  law  or 
program  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  shall  be  superseded  by  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  program  Issued 
pursuant  thereto  except  insofar  as  such  State 
law  or  program  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec,  305,  Federal  Facilities — Whenever 
practicable,  and  for  purposes  of  facilitating 
the  transportation  and  storage  of  fuel  during 
the  effective  period  of  this  Act,  agencies  or 
departments  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  are 
authorized  to  enter  into  arrangements  for 
use  by  domestic  public  entitles  and  private 
Industries  of  equipment  or  facilities  which 
are  m  idle  status  or  otherwise  excess  to  the 
short-term  needs  of  such  agency:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  arrangements  shall  be 
made  at  fair-market  prices  and  only  after  a 
finding  by  the  agency  of  nonavallabllJty  of 
suitable  equipment  or  facilities  within  pri- 
vate Industry  in  the  region  of  need. 


Sec  306,  Lnjttkctive  Reuxt,— The  United 
States  district  courts  for  the  districts  In 
which  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  regulations 
or  orders  Issued  pursuant  thereto  occur,  or 
are  about  to  occur,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  a  temporary  restraining  order,  pre- 
liminary or  permanent  Injunction  to  prevent 
such  violation.  Such  Injunction  may  be  Is- 
sued upon  application  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  compliance  with  the  Pederal  Rulea  of 
ClvU  Procedure 

Sec.    307.   Sanctions — Any    person    who — 

(a)  Willfully  violates  any  order  or  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  »5,000  for  each  violation, 

(b)  Violates  any  order  or  regulation  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  subje-t  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,500  for  each 
day  he  is  in  violation  of  this  Act,  for  each 
violation, 

(CI  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  in  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  In  violation  of  an  ap- 
plicable order  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  Any  person  who  knowmglv  and 
willfully  violates  this  subsection  after  having 
previously  been  subjected  to  a  clvU  penalty 
for  a  prior  violation  of  any  order  or  regula- 
tion Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  850.000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec  308  Loans  to  Homeowners  akd  Small 
Businesses— (a)  The  Pederal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration are  authorized  to  make  low  Interest 
loans  to  homeowners  and  small  businesses  for 
the  purpose  of  Installing  new  and  Improved 
Insulation  storm  windows,  and  more  efficient 
heating  units 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
small  business  enterprises  should  cooperate 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  In  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  that  they  should 
have  their  varied  needs  considered  by  all 
levels  of  government  in  the  Implemefttatlon 
of  the  programs  provided  for  by  title  II. 

tc)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  stated 
In  subsection  (b)  — 

(1)  the  Small  Business  Administration  (A) 
shall  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  provide 
small  business  enterprises  with  full  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  In  title  II  which  particu- 
larly affect  such  enterprises,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
under  such  provisions,  and  sBi  shall,  as  a 
part  of  Its  annual  report,  provide  to  the  Con- 
gress a  summary  of  the  actions  taken  under 
programs  provided  for  In  title  n  which  have 
particularly  affected  such  enterprises 

(2)  to  the  extent  feasible  Federal  and 
other  governmental  bodies  shall  seel:  the 
views  of  small  business  in  connection  with 
adopting  rules  and  regulations  under  the 
programs  provided  for  In  title  n  and  in  ad- 
ministering such  programs:   and 

(3)  In  administering  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  m  title  II,  special  provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  aU 
requests,  applications,  or  appeals  from  small 
business  enterprises 

(d)  Any  controls  instituted  shall  be  inso- 
far as  practicable  equitably  applied  to  all 
businesses,  whether  large  or  small:  and  due 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  unique 
problems  of  retailing  establishments  and 
small  business  so  as  not  to  discriminate  or 
cause  unnecessary  hardship  in  the  admin- 
istration or  Implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  309  Omci  or  Emergenct  Fttx  Allo- 
cation,—The  President  shall  establish  a  spe- 
cial office  to  receive  complaints  and  emer- 
gency requests  from  officers  of  State  and 
local  governmental  units  who  cannot  obtain 
adequate  supplies  of  gasoline  or  fuel  oil. 
The  office  shall  be  authorized  to  act  upwn 
requests  from  appropriate  State  and  local 
officers  In  situations  where  communities  are 
threatened  with  the  disruption  of  public 
•errtces  such   as  health,   education,  police. 
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Or*,  and  aamuuon.  The  office  shall  be  «m- 
powered  to  order  that  priority  be  given  to 
provide  that  adeqiiate  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
supplies  be  Immediately  made  available  to 
these  communities  upon  its  determlnatloa 
that  such  supplies  are  needed. 

Sac.  310.  NAnoNAX  Enskct  Kkkeoknct  Kd- 
naoar  CoMMrrrxx. —  lai  There  U  hereby 
created  a  National  Energy  Emergency  Ad- 
sXaoty  Committee  which  shall  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of  Lm- 
plementatloc  of  this  Act.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  shall  be  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Energy  Policy  In  addition  to  the 
chairman,  the  committee  shall  consist  of 
twenty  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  shall  represent  the  following  Interests: 
energy  Industry.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
independent  producers,  refiners,  transporters, 
and  wholesale  and  retail  marketers:  trans- 
portation; Industrial  energy  users;  small 
business;  labor;  agriculture;  environmental; 
State  and  local  government;  and  consumers. 

lb)  The  heed  of  each  of  the  following 
agencies  shall  designate  a  representative  who 
shall  serve  as  an  observer  at  each  meeting 
of  the  advisory  committee  and  shall  assist 
the  committee  to  perform  its  advisory  func- 
tions; 

(1)  the  executive  departments  as  defined 
In  section  101  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code: 

(3)    Interstate    Commerce    Commission: 

(3)  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

(4)  Federal   Power   Commission; 
(6)    Federal   Trade   Commission; 

(0)  Civil  Aeronautics  Board:   and  the 
(7 1    Federal    Maritime   Commission. 

Sac  311.  ADMiNiSTaA-nvK  PaocEotrax  in 
Orock  To  iNsxTaa  Accountajuutt  and  Dttk 
Paocsss — la)  The  functions  exercised  un- 
der this  Act  are  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  subchapter  3  of  chapter  5.  and  chapter  7 
of  title  V.  United  States  Code,  except  as  to 
the  requirements  of  section  552.  555  (c)  and 
(e).  and  703  and  except  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  &53  as  modified  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  All  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  V  of 
the  United  States  Code  except  that  all  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  promulgated  must  pro- 
vide for  the  following — 

(1)  Notice  and  opportunity  to  comment 
which  shall  be  achieved  by  publication  of  all 
proposed  general  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  Ui  the  Federal 
Register.  In  each  case,  a  minimum  of  five 
days  following  such  publication  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  opportunity  to  comment. 

(2)  Public  notice  of  all  rules,  regulations. 
or  orders  promulgated  by  a  State  pursuant 
to  section  203  of  this  Act  shall  be  achieved  by 
publication  of  such  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  in  a  sufficient  number  of  newspapers 
of  statewide  circulation  calculated  to  re- 
ceive widest  possible  notice. 

(3)  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  this  Act  to  Issue  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  under  sections  203,  204,  205.  206. 
207.  and  315  of  this  Act  shall  hold  public 
hearings  on  those  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
which  the  agency  determines  In  Its  discre- 
tion are  likely  to  have  a  substantial  Impact 
upon  the  Nation's  economy  or  large  numbers 
of  Individuals  or  businesses  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  such  hearing  shall 
be  hela  prior  to  the  implementation  of  such 
rule,  regulation,  or  order,  but  In  all  cases, 
such  public  bearings  shall  be  held  no  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  Implementation  of 
any  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  which 
would  have  a  substantial  effect  upon  the 
Nation's  economy  or  on  large  numbers  of 
Individuals  or  businesses 

Any  a^ncy  authorized  by  the  President 
or  by  this  Act  to  Issue  rules,  regulations. 
or  orders  may  not  waive  any  of  the  require- 
ments set  forth  \n  this  subsection  except 
thAt  tbe  requirements  set  forth  In  subeec- 
tlon   (b)(1)    as   to   tune   of   notice   and   op- 


portunity to  comment  may  be  waived  where 
strict  compliance  Is  found  to  cause  grievous 
Injury  to  the  operation  of  the  program  and 
such  findings  are  set  out  In  detail  la  the 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders 

(c)(1)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  652  of  tlUe  V  of  the  United  States 
Code,  any  agency  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
tdent  or  by  this  Act  to  Issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  shall  make  available  to  the 
public  all  internal  rules  and  guidelines  which 
may  form  the  basis,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  with  such 
modifications  as  the  necessary  to  insure 
confidentiality  protected  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  Such  agency  shall,  upon 
written  request  of  a  petitioner  filed  after 
any  grant  or  denial  of  a  request  for  exception 
or  exemption  from  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  furnish  the  petitioner  with  a  written 
opinion  setting  forth  applicable  facts  and 
the  legal  basis  in  support  of  such  grant  or 
denial  Such  opinions  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  p)etltloner  and  the  public  within 
thirty  days  of  such  request  and  with  such 
modifications  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  con- 
fidentiality of  Information  protected  under 
tbe  Freedom  of  Information   Act 

(3)  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  rulee.  regulations,  or  orders 
under  this  Act  shall  provide  for  the  making 
of  such  adjustments,  consistent  with  the 
other  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  special  hardships,  inequity, 
or  an  unfair  distribution  of  burdens  and 
shall  In  regulations  prescribed  by  It.  estab- 
lish procedures  which  are  available  to  any 
person  for  the  purpoee  of  seeking  an  Inter- 
pretation, modification,  or  reclslon  of,  or  an 
exception  to  or  exemption  from,  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders.  If  such  person  Is  ag- 
grieved by  the  denial  of  a  request  for  such 
action  under  the  preceding  sentence,  he  may 
request  a  review  of  such  denial  by  the  agency. 
The  agency  shall,  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  It.  establish  appropriate  procedures.  In- 
cluding a  hearing  where  deemed  advisable, 
for  considering  such  requests  for  action 
under  this  section. 

(d)  All  proposals  which  the  President 
submits  for  the  approval  of  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  this  Act  and  sub- 
sequent amendments  and  modifications 
thereto  for  the  emergency  fuel  shortage  con- 
tingency programs  provided  for  In  title  II  of 
this  Act  and  for  implementing  such  programs 
shall   Include  the  following: 

(II  findings  of  fact  and  a  specific  state- 
ment explaining  the  rationale  for  each  pro- 
vision   contained    in    such    proposals. 

(2)  proposed  procedures  for  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  such  plan 
or  program,  and 

(3)  a  schedule  for  Implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  section  652  of  title  V  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Sac.  312.  JuBiciAi.  Ravntw. — Judicial  re- 
view of  administrative  rulemaking  of 
general  and  national  applicability  done 
under  this  Act  may  be  obtained  only 
by  filing  a  petition  for  review  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  C-olumbla  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule  or  re>{- 
ulatlon.  and  Judicial  review  of  administra- 
tive rulemaking  of  general,  but  lees  than  na- 
tional, applicability  done  under  this  Act  may 
be  obtained  only  by  filing  a  pwritlon  for  re- 
view In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  appropriate  circuit  within  thirty  da>-8 
from  the  date  of  promulgation  of  any  such 
rule  or  regulauon.  the  appropriate  circuit  be- 
ing defined  as  the  circuit  which  contains  the 
area  or  the  greater  p«u-t  of  the  area  within 
which  the  rule  or  regulation  la  to  have 
effect. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  In  controver- 
sy the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction  of 
all  other  cases  of  controversies  arising  under 


this  Act.  or  under  regulations  or  orders  la- 
sued  thereunder,  except  any  actions  taken 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  or  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
miaeton.  except  that  nothing  in  this  section 
affects  the  power  of  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear,  and  deter- 
mine in  any  proceeding  before  It  any  issue 
raised  by  way  of  defense  (other  than  a  de- 
fense based  on  the  o^mstltutlonallty  of  this 
title  or  the  validity  of  action  taken  by  any 
agency  under  this  Act  If  In  any  such  proceed- 
ing an  Issue  by  way  of  defense  i.s  raised  based 
on  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act  or  the 
validity  of  agency  action  under  this  Act, 
the  case  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  either 
party  to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
in  acoordanoe  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  chapter  89  of  title  28    United  states  Code 

Sac  313  Mattrials  and  Fuels  Alloca- 
tion.— To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  allocate  supplies  of  materials, 
equipment,  and  fuels  aa8<x:lated  with  ex- 
ploration, production  refining,  and  re- 
quired transportation  of  energy  supplies  to 
the  extent  neceaaary  to  mralntaln  and  Increase 
the  production  of  coal,  crude  oil.  natural  gas. 
and   other   fuels 

The  President  shall  conduct  a  review  of  all 
rulings  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Kcx.  to  determine 
If  such  rulings  and  regulations  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  shortage  of  materials  associated 
with  the  production  of  energy  .supplies  and 
equipment  nece.ssary  to  maintain  and  In- 
crease the  production  of  coal.  cr\ide  oil  and 
other  fuels  The  results  of  this  review  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  314  ANTiratTST  PaovttioNS — (a)  Ex- 
cept as  specifically  provided  In  subsections 
(fi  and  (ki.  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  subject 
to  this  Act  any  immunity  from  clvU  or  crim- 
inal liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  Includes — 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  2, 
1890  115  use   1  et  seq  i: 

(2 1  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  16,  1914  (16  U.8.C. 
12  et  seq): 

t3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16 
U3.C.  41  et  seq  i ; 

(41  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  .^ugU8t  37.  1894  fl5 
us  C  8  and  9  i  .  and 

(5)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  592 
(16  U.fl  C.  13.  13a.  13b.  and  2l8\ . 

(ci  The  President  shall  develop  plans  of 
action  and  may  authorize  voluntary  agree- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  .Act  and  which  encourage 
and  facilitate  cooperation  and  voluntary 
agreements  between  1 1  i  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  i2'  appropriate  segments  of 
the  petroleum  Industry  and  Interested  and 
concerned  labor,  consumer,  and  other  essen- 
tial groups  These  plans  of  action  and  vol- 
untary agreements  may  be  regional  in  nat- 
ure or  may  address  functional  aspects  of  the 
Nation's  petroleum  system 

(dMl)  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  President  may,  in  addition  to  the 
National  Energy  Advisory  Committee  estab- 
lished by  section  310  of  this  Act.  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  interagency  commit- 
tees and  such  additional  advisory  commit- 
tees as  he  determines  are  necessary  Any  such 
advisory  committees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  of  1973  (6  use   app   Ii  and  ahall  In 
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all  cases  be  chaired  by  a  regular  full-time 
Federal  employee. 

(2)  An  appropriate  representative  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  In  attendance 
at  all  meetings  of  any  advisory  committee  or 
any  interagency  committee  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  The  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  ad- 
vance notice  of  any  meeting  and  may  have 
an  official  representative  attend  and  partic- 
ipate In  any  such  meeting. 

(3)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  all  advisory  commlt- 
•ee  meetings  and.  subject  to  existing  law 
concerning  national  security  aijd  proprietary 
information,  shall  be  taken  and  deposited,  to- 
gether with  any  agreement  reatiUlng  there- 
from, with  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commlaslon,  where  it  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection. 

(el  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (1)  shall  participate  In 
the  preparation  of  any  plana  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement  and  may  propose  any 
alternative  which  would  avoid  or  overcome, 
to  the  greatest  extent  practical,  any  anti- 
competitive effects  while  achieving  the  pur- 
poaes  of  this  Act.  and  (2)  shall  have  the  right 
to  review,  amend,  modify,  disapprove,  or  pro- 
spectively revoke  any  plan  of  action  or  volun- 
tary agreement  at  any  time  If  they  determine 
such  plan  of  action  or  voluntary  agreement 
la  contrary  to  the  purpoeee  of  this  section,  or 
not  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  Whenever  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  for  owners, 
directors,  ofBcers.  agents,  employees,  or  rep- 
resentatives of  two  or  more  persons  engaged 
In  the  business  of  producing,  transporting, 
refining,  marketing,  or  distributing  crude  oil 
or  any  petroleum  product  to  meet,  confer. 
or  communicate  In  such  a  fashion  and  to 
such  ends  that  might  otherwise  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  such  persons  may  do  so  and  have 
the  benefit  of  the  defense  provided  for  in 
subsection  (k)  if  such  meeting,  conference, 
communication,  or  course  of  action  Is  con- 
ducted In  compliance  wlLh  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act 

(g)(1)  The  Attorney  General  may  exempt 
types  or  classes  of  meetings,  conferences,  or 
communications  from  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (d)  (1)  and  (3)  where  such 
meetings,  conferences,  or  communications 
are  ministerial  In  nature  and  are  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  carrying  out  and  implement- 
ing a  plan  of  action  or  a  voluntary  agreement 
which  has  t>een  prepared  and  approved  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(3)  Any  meetings,  conferences,  or  com- 
munications exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (d)(1)  and  (3)  ahall 
be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  to  Implement  this  sec- 
tion. These  regulations  ahall  provide  that  a 
log  or  memorandum  of  record  of  any  meet- 
ing, conference,  or  communication  covered 
by  this  subsection  (g)(1)  ahall  be  prepared 
and  filed  with  the  AssUtant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate the  authority  provided  for  in  section 
314(c)  and  (did)  to  a  Federal  officer  ap- 
pointed with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  shall  issue  regula- 
tions governing  the  c^)eratlon  and  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section  314(c)   and  (d). 

(1)  No  provision  of  this  section  Is  Intended 
to  supersede,  amend,  repeal,  or  modify  any 
provision  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  except  that  the  provisions 
of  section  708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1960,  as  amended,  ahalj  not  apply  to  any 
action  taken  to  Implement  the  authority 
contained  In  this  Act  or  the  authority  con- 
tained In  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
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tlon  Act  of  1973  (C!onf.  Rept.  No  93-828. 
November  10.  1973). 

(J)  This  section  814  siiall  apply  to  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
(Conf  Rept  No.  93-628,  November  10,  1973 > 
notwithstanding  any  inconsistent  provisions 
of  section  6 1  c  i  of  that  Act . 

(k!  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  clvU  or  criminal  action  brought  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws  arising  from  any 
course  of  action  or  from  any  meeting,  con- 
ference, or  communication  or  agreement  held 
or  made  In  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  plan  of  action,  voluntary 
agreement,  or  otherwise  undertaken  solely 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  this  section 

(li  No  provision  of  this  Act  ahall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  Immunity  for.  nor  as 
limiting  or  in  any  way  effecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legsil 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts 
or  practices  which  occurred:  (1)  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  thia  Act;  (2)  outside  the 
scope  and  purpoee  of  this  Act  and  this  sec- 
tion, or  (3)  subsequent  to  Its  expiration  or 
repeal. 

im)(n  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  are  charged  -with 
responsibility  for  monitoring  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  plan  of  action,  voluntary 
agreement,  regulation  or  order  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  314  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  section  101(h) 
and  103  (h>  of  this  Act 

(2)  In  furtherance  of  this  responsibility, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  wU  promulgate  joint  regulations 
concerning  the  maintenance  of  necessary 
and  appropriate  documents  minutes,  tran- 
scripts, and  other  records  related  to  Imple- 
mentation of  any  plan  of  sotlon.  voluntary 
agreement,  regulation,  or  order  approved 
under  this  Act. 

(3)  Persons  Implementing  any  program, 
plaji  of  action,  voluntary  agreement,  regu- 
lation, or  order  approved  under  this  Act  will 
maintain  those  records  required  by  Joint 
regulatloiu  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (1)  above,  and  they  shall  be  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  upon  reasonable  notice. 

(n)  The  exercise  of  the  authority  provided 
In  section  204(b)(1)  shall  not  have  as  a 
principal  purpose  or  effect  the  substantial 
lessening  of  competition  among  carriers  af- 
fected. Actions  taken  pursuant  to  that  sub- 
section shall  be  taken  only  after  providing  an 
opportuntly  for  participation  by  the  Federal 
T^ade  Commission  and  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  La  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

Sec.  316.  Grants  to  States. — The  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any 
State  or  major  metr<^olltan  government,  in 
accordance  with,  but  not  limited  to,  section 
302  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  St»t« 
or  local  government  in  devel(^lng,  admin- 
istering and  enforcing  emergency  fuel  short - 
a^  contingency  plans  under  this  Act  and 
fuel  allocation  programs  authorized  under 
the  BCmergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  (Conf.  Rept.  No.  93-638,  Nov.  10,  1973) 

Sec.  316.  Stttdt  or  Healtb  Bffel-i's  or  Sttl- 
rt-B  Oxide  Emission  —In  order  to  determine 
the  health  effects  of  emlaelons  of  sulfur 
oxides  to  the  air  resulting  from  any  con- 
versions to  burning  coal  pursuant  to  section 
204(a)  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  in  coc^>eratlon  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  con- 
duct a  study  of  acute  and  chronic  effects 
among  exposed  populations.  TThe  sum  of 
(6,000.000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  a  study. 

Sec  317.  Emxrgenct  Eneect  Economic  Im- 
pact Stttdt. —  (a)  The  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
and  departments,  shall  submit  an  Emergency 
Energy  Economic  Impact  Report  to  the  Con- 


greas.  Such  report  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  following  assessments: 

( 1  *  impact  of  energy  shortage  on  emplor. 
ment  loes  and  job  dislocations;  on  agricul- 
ture planting  and  harvesting,  including  the 
Impact  cMi  food  and  fiber  prices;  and  on  tbe 
varlotiB  industries,  factortes.  and  flow  of  com- 
merce and  business. 

(2)  Impact  of  energy  shortage  on  public 
services.  Including  but  not  limited  to  hos- 
pitals, health  care,  public  safety,  and  trana- 
portatlon 

(b)  The  above  assessments  shall  incl'ude 
projections  as  to  the  impact  on  the  economy 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1974  as  well  as  the 
full  calendar  year. 

(c)  Tht  report  shall  also  include  specific 
recommendations  as  to  how  the  problems  so 
Identified  can  be  mtnlmlaed  so  as  to  reduce 
population  hardship, 

(d)  A  preliminary  report  Is  to  be  filed  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  a  final  report  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  enactment. 

Sec.  318  ArrHoaizATioNs, — There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
funds  ae  are  necessary  for  the  purpoeei  rf 
this  Act. 

Sec  319  SEPARABn-rrr — If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  applicability  thereof  Is  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby, 

TITLE  IV— CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  401    Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended    i84  Stat.  1683).  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(g)(1)  During  the  period  commencing  No- 
vember 15.  1973.  and  ending  August  15,  1974. 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  any  emission  limitation  related 
to  control  of  poUutants  resulting  from  fuel 
burning,  or  schedule  or  timetable  for  com- 
pliance with  such  emission  limitation  con- 
tained in  any  Federal,  SUte,  or  local  law,  reg- 
ulation, or  requirement  adopted  under  this 
Act  as  to  any  presently  operating  fuel  burn- 
ing stationary  sources  which  Is  or  would  be 
in  violation  of  such  requirement  due  to  ac- 
tions ordered  by  the  President  under  the 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1973,  un- 
less the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
suspension  will  present  an  Imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persons:  Provided,  That  no  such  requirement 
may  be  suspended  by  the  Administrator,  un- 
less the  Administrator  determines,  i  i  i  that 
such  suspension  le  easeailal  to  enable  redis- 
tribution of  fuels  to  avoid  or  minimize  vio- 
lations of  primary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards In  another  locality,  or  (U)  that  the 
source  does  not  or  Is  not  likely  to  have  avail- 
able, after  Implementation  of  aU  practicable 
measures  in  sections  203  and  304  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1973.  fuel 
which  can  be  burned  in  compliance  with  such 
requirement.  No  suspension  granted  under 
this  subsection  shall  extend  beyond  the  pe- 
riod of  unavallabUliy  of  complying  fuel  and 
In  no  event  beyond  November  1.  1974 

"(2)  To  obtain  a  su^jenslon  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
a  source  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator 
an  application  for  a  suspension  of  the  appli- 
cable requirement  which  demonstratee  the 
need  for  the  suspension,  %nd  which  estab- 
lishes that  the  applicant  wUl  maintain  where 
practicable  during  the  period  of  the  suspen- 
sion an  emergency  supply  of  fuel  which 
complies  ■with  applicable  requirements.  In 
order  to  avoid  presenting  an  Imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persons  during  periods  of  air  stagnation.  The 
Administrator  on  his  own  motion  or  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  an  affected  State 
may  initiate  such  a  suspension  for  area 
sources. 

"(3)  In  granting  susp>ensions  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  reduce  to  ten  days  any  Federal.  State. 
or   local    time    limits    required    for   hearing 
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proc«clur«e  In  caa«  of  extreme  emargency 
and  with  ih«  concurrence  of  U>«  Oovernor, 
•actt  he«nnga  may  be  waived.  In  all  Inatances. 
he  ahAll  notify  the  Oovernor  of  the  State,  and 
the  cblef  executive  officer  of  the  local  gov- 
amment  entity  In  which  the  affected  source 
Of  sources  are  located  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  public 

"(4)  Except  ma  specified  herein,  any  aua- 
penaloas  given  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  exempted  from  any  procedural  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  Act  or  any  other 
provtaton  of  local.  State  or  Federal  law.  and 
the  granting  of  such  suspension  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  under  section  307 
nor  to  any  proceeding  under  section  304  of 
tbla  Act.  Nothing  in  this  subeectlon  shall 
affect  the  power  of  the  Administrator  to  deal 
with  sources  presenting  an  inunlnent  and 
substantia]  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persons  under  section  303  of  this  Act." 

Sbc.  403.  Subsection  la)  of  section  110  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  ift4  Stat. 
1681 1 .  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
n«w  paragraphs 

''(5)(A|  The  Administrator  shall  review 
each  applicable  Implementation  plan  and 
no  later  than  May  1.  1974,  determine  for  each 
State  whether  Its  plan  must  be  revised  In 
order  to  achieve  the  national  primary  or 
secondary  standard  within  the  deadlines 
established  pursuant  In  this  Act.  In  making 
such  determination  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  any  current  or  anticipated  suspen- 
sion under  subsection  igi  and  any  projected 
shortages  of  fuels  or  emission  reduction  sys- 
tems Upon  making  a  determination  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  State  and  re- 
quire revisions  of  the  applicable  plan  or  por- 
tion thereof  Plan  revisions  for  any  State  for 
which  the  Administrator  determines  its  plan 
ts  Inadequate  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  July  1,  1974.  and  shall  be  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  Administrator,  after  pub- 
lic notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  but 
not  later  than  Seiptember  1.  1974.  If  a  plan 
revision  is  disapproved  the  Administrator 
shall,  after  public  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  promulgate  a  revised  plan  not  later 
than   November   1.    1974 

■■  ( B  t  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  fuel 
burning  stationary  source  may  request  a  re- 
vision of  the  Implementation  plan  with  re- 
spect to  such  source  The  Administrator 
shall  approve  such  revised  plan,  after  pub- 
lic notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  but 
within  sixty  days  of  such  request.  If  he 
deterratnee  (1)  that  the  owner  or  operator 
o€  such  source  ts  able  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tractual obitgBtkm  to  obtain  a  contlnuotis 
emission  reduction  sy»tem  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determlnee  has  been  adequately 
demonstrated,  or  Into  a  long  term  contract 
to  acquire  fuel  of  sufficiently  low  sulfur  con- 
tent to  Implement  applicable  air  quality 
standard*  and  (11)  that  modifications  with 
respect  to  such  source  are  consistent  with 
the  Implementation  plan  for  the  attainment 
of  ambient  air  quality  standards  and  are  tii 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph fD)  of  this  paragraph:  Provided.  That 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator  shall  be 
contingent  upon  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  source  entering  into  such  a  (Contractual 
obligation  or  long-term  contract  Any  such 
revision  shall  be  Incorporated  into  anv  plan 
revl— d  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (Ai  of 
tbis  paragraph. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  la) 
(8)  (in  of  thU  section,  a  State  may  lnltlat*» 
a  revision  of  ita  implementation  plan  con 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
fD)  of  thla  poiragrapb  The  Administrator 
shall  approve  or  dlaopprove  such  a  revised 
plan  wttlitn  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  submlsalon 

■•(D»  Buch  revised  plans  shall  Include  le- 
gally enforceable  compliance  schedule*  for 
sucb  fuel  burning  atatlonary  source  or 
source*,  which  schedule*  ehaU  specify  coo- 
tlnuoua  emiaelon  reduction  meacurea  to  be 


used  to  achieve  compliance,  interim  steps  of 
progress,  and  alternate  interim  control  meas- 
ures to  minimize  the  emissions  of  pollutants 
pending  Qnal  compliance  with  applicable 
emission  limitations  Actions  taken  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  taken  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  In  this  Act  and 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act:  Provided,  hoxceier.  That 
the  final  date  for  compliance  for  sources 
regulated  under  this  section  may  not  extend 
beyond  July  1,  1977.  except  in  the  case  of  ex- 
tensions granted  pursuant  to  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section. 

"lE)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to 
the  Congreea  by  May  1,  1974.  on  the  extent 
to  which  any  applicable  SUte  or  local  air 
pollution  requirement  or  deadline  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  Implementation  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Emergency  Act  or  of  this  para- 
graph 

"(6)  In  order  to  minimize  the  need  for 
suspensions  under  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section  and  to  provide  for  Interim  compli- 
ance under  parainTiph  (5i(D)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  redistribute  within  an  area  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  303  (b)(1)  of  the 
National  EUiergy  Emergency  Act,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  al- 
located fuels  on  a  sulfur  content  tuuils  to  in- 
sure, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
that  such  fuels  are  utUleed  In  a  manner  that 
wUl  minimize  adverse  effects  on  health. 

'  '7)    The   Administrator   may   take   such 
actions  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  emis- 
sion reduction  systems  are  first  provided  to 
users  In  air  quality  control  regions  with  the 
most    severe    air    pollution    except    that    no 
such  action  shall  affect  existing  contracts." 
TTIXBV— ASSISTANCE   TO   PERSONS   AD- 
VKRSKLY   AFFECTED    BY   THIS   ACT 
Sec.    501.    Absistamcx   to   Piksonb    Vintn- 
PLOTXD  AS  A  Rbttlt  ov  Thm  Act — (a)    The 
President  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
grants  to  States  to  provide  to  any  individual 
unemployed,  if  such  unemployment  resulted 
from    the   administration    and    enforcement 
of  this  Act  and   was  In  no  w^ay  due  to  the 
fault  of  such  Individual,  such  aartstance  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  while  such 
Individual  Is  unemployed.  Such  assistance  as 
a   State    shall    provide   under   such    a   grant 
shall  be  available  to  Individuals  not  other- 
wise  eligible   for   unemployment   compensa- 
tion and  Individuals  who  have  otherwise  ex- 
hausted their  eligibility  for  such  unemploy- 
ment compensation,   and   shall   continue  as 
long  as   unemplo^-ment   in   the  area   caused 
by    such    administration    and    enforcement 
continues  t  but  not  less  than  six  months)  or 
until  the  individual  to  reemployed  In  a  suit- 
able pnaeltion,  but  not  longer  than  two  years 
after  the  individual  becomes  eligible  for  such 
assistance    Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed 
the  maximum  weekly  amount  under  the  un- 
employment  compensation    program   of   the 
State    in    which    the    employment    lose    oc- 
curred and  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
of  private  Income  protection  Insurance  com- 
pensation  available   to   such    Individual    for 
such  period  of  unemployment 

(b)  Fooo  Stamps— (1)  Whenever  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that,  as  a  result  of  any 
such  employment  loss,  low-inccme  house- 
holds are  unable  to  purchase  adequate 
amounts  of  nutritious  food,  the  President  is 
authocteed.  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  It  may  prescribe,  to  distribute  through  the 
Secretaj-y  of  Agriculture  coupon  allotments 
to  such  households  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  as 
amended,  and  to  make  surplus  commodities 
available. 

(3)  The  President  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Is  authorized  to  continue  to 
make  such  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households  for 
so  long  as  he  determines  necessary,  taking 
Into  consideration  such  factors  as  be  deems 
appropriate,   including  the   oonsequenoes  of 


the  employment  loss  on  the  earning  power 
of  the  households  to  which  aaalstarice  Is 
made  available  under  this  section 

(3 1  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
constructed  as  amending  or  otherwise  chang- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  except  as  they  relate  to 
the  availability  of  food  stamps  in  such  an 
employment  loas 

(C)  RrxMPLOTMEhTT  AssiSTA.vcB  Tho  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  provide  rfemployment  assistance  services 
under  other  laws  of  the  United  States  to  any 
such  Individual  so  unemployed  As  one  ele- 
ment of  such  reemployment  assistance  serv- 
ices, such  Secretary  shall  provide  to  any  such 
unemployed  individual  who  is  unable  to  And 
reemployment  in  a  siiltable  poslticn  within  a 
reasonable  distance  fn:>m  home,  assistance  to 
relocate  In  another  area  where  such  employ- 
ment la  available.  Such  assistance  may  in- 
clude reasonable  coets  of  seeking  such  em- 
ployment and  the  cost  of  moving  his  family 
and  household  to  the  location  of  his  new 
employment. 

(d)  Small  BusiNxss  Loans.— (1)  The  Pres- 
ident, acting  through  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  loans  (which  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  shall  Include  participations  In 
loans)  to  aid  in  financing  any  project  In  the 
United  States  for  the  conduct  of  activities 
or  the  acquisition,  construction,  or  alteration 
of  facilities  (Including  machinery  and  equip- 
ment) required  by  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  this  Act.  for  applicants  both 
private  and  public  (Including  Indian  tribes), 
which  have  been  approved  for  such  assist- 
ance by  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  In  which 
the  project  to  be  financed  Is  located,  and 
which  agency  or  Instrumentality  (Including 
units  of  general  purpose  local  government) 
Is  directly  concerned  with  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion, and  which  have  been  certified  by  such 
agency  or  instrumentality  as  requiring  the 
loan  successfully  to  remain  In  operation  or 
at  previous  levels  of  employment 

(3)  Financial  asslsta.nce  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  determines  except  that — 

(A)  no  loan  shall  be  made  unless  It  Is 
determined  that  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment; 

(B)  no  loan,  including  renewals  or  exten- 
sion thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a 
period  exceeding  thirty  years; 

(C)  loans  made  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  but  not  more  than  3  per  centvim 
per  annum: 

(D)  loans  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  applicant  of  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, or  altering  the  facility  or  project: 

(E)  the  total  of  all  loans  to  any  single 
applicant  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000;   and 

(F)  the  facility  or  project  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  reg\ilatory  authority  as  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(e)  App«opRiATiof« — There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section 

(f)  Rxporr  to  CTongkxss — The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  C-ongress  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
annually  thereafter  The  report  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  include  an  estimate  of 
the  funds  which  would  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement this  section  In  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing three  years 

TTTLB  VI — MISCELLANHOUS 

S«C     601.    CONBtn-TATlONB    WITH    CANADA. — 

(a)  The  President  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  convene  consultations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
to  explore  means  to  safeguard  the  national 
interesu  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
through  consultations  covering  trade  in  nat- 
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ural  gas,  petroleum,  and  petroleum  products 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  nrmxlmum  volume  of 
such  trade  conslstant  with  the  interests  of 
both  nations 

(b)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  an  Interim  basis,  on  the  progress  of 
such  consultations  as  may  be  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  section,  within  forty-five 
days  of  passage  of  this  Act. 

ic)  The  President  shall  Issue  a  final  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  such  con- 
sultations as  may  t)e  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  section,  within  ninety  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  Such  report  shall  Include 
recommendations  of  such  legislation  as  the 
President  shall  deem  necessary  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec  602  National  Enekgy  Emeroxnct 
DtSASTEK  Assistance  Plan. —  (a)  Where.  In 
the  determination  of  the  President,  the  na- 
tional energy  emergency  U,  or  threatens  to  be 
of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to  war- 
rant disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  supplement  the  efforts  and  avail - 
able  resotirces  of  State,  local  governments, 
and  relief  organizations  in  alleviating  the 
damage,  loss,  hardships,  or  suffering  caused 
thereby,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  In  which  such  a  severe 
emergency  exists  or  threatens  to  exist  cer- 
tifies the  need  for  Federal  disaster  assistance 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  and  gives  assurance  of  the  expen- 
diture of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  funds 
of  such  State,  its  local  governments,  or  other 
agencies  for  alleviating  the  damage,  loss, 
hardship,  or  suffering  resulting  from  such 
emergency,  the  President  may  designate  one 
or  more  major  disaster  areas  under  the 
terms  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended 

(b)  The  President  shall  require  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration  to 
promulgate,  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  nation- 
wide contingency  plan  for  Insuring  the 
.>ivaUablllty  of  Federal  disaster  assistance  to 
families.  Individuals  and  communities  that 
qualify  for  such  assistance  as  a  result  of  the 
nationwide  energy  emergency.  Such  plan 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  specific 
procedures  for: 

( 1 )  coordinating  activities  of  all  Federal, 
State  and  local  disaster  relief  and  civil  de- 
fense officials  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
neighborhood  centers  to  provide  emergency 
^eat.  food  and  shelter  for  Individuals  and 
families  who,  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
emergency,  require  such  assistance: 

(2)  distribution  of  surplus  food  com- 
modities by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pur- 
suant to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  and 
the  provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970,  when  the  President  de- 
termines that,  as  a  result  of  unemployment 
caused  by  industrial  or  commercial  energy 
shortages,  households  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase adequate  amounts  of  nutritious  foods- 
and 

(3)  provision  of  the  necessary  emergency 
personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  facilities 
and  other  resources  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  granted  ur.der  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970,  necessary  to  help  in 
alleviating  the  damage  loss,  hardship  or 
suffering  caused  by  the  national  energy 
en>ergency. 

Sec    603    PROHinmoN  or  Ft'nds  for  Pttb- 

CRASE,   Hl«B,   OS   OpEKATION    AND   MaINTTNANCX 

OF  Passengeb  Motor  Vehicles  —  (a)  No  funds 
made  available  under  any  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  purchase,  hire,  or  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (other 
than  passenger  motor  vehicles  of  the  types 
generally  available  in  motor  pools  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  I  or  for  the  salaries  or  expenses  of 
chauffeurs  or  drivers  to  operate  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  except  In  carpooLs. 


(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  any 
Act  may  be  used  for  the  purchase,  hire,  or 
operation  and  maintenance  of  any  passenger 
motor  vehicle  for  the  transportation  of  any 
Government  officer  or  employee  between  his 
dwelling  and  hla  place  of  employment,  except 
in  cases  of  medical  officers  on  outpatient 
medical  service  and  except  in  cases  of  officers 
and  employees  engaged  In  fieldwork  in  remote 
areas,  the  character  of  whose  duties  make 
such  transportation  necessary  and  only 
when  such  exceptions  are  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned. 

IC)  Subsections  (ai  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  purchase,  hire, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  (1)  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  for  use  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and  one  each  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  the 
elected  leaders  of  the  Congress;  or  (2)  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  op>erated  to  provide 
regularly  scheduled  service  on  fixed  routes. 

Sec.  604.  Reports  of  the  President  to 
CoNOREss— The  President  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  every  sixty  days,  beginning  De- 
cember 1.  1973,  on  the  administration  of  this 
Act  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  and  each  report  shall  In- 
clude specific  Information,  nationally  and 
by  region  and  State,  concerning  staffing  and 
other  administrative  arrangements  taken  to 
carry  out  programs  under  these  Acts,  to- 
gether with  specific  budget  estimates  for 
such  programs. 

Sec.  606.  Use  of  Carpools  —  (a)  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shaU  encourage  the 
creation  and  expansion  of  the  use  of  car- 
pxxjls  as  a  viable  component  of  our  nation- 
wide transportation  system.  It  Is  the  in- 
tent of  thU  subsection 'to  maximize  the  level 
of  carpool  participation   in  America 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation  is  directed  to 
establish  within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation an  "Office  of  Car  Pool  Promotion" 
whose  purpose  and  responslbUltles  wUl  in- 
clude— 

(1)  responding  to  any  and  all  requests 
for  Information  and  technical  assistance  on 
carpoollng  and  carpoollng  systems  from 
units  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  groups  and  employees; 

(2)  promoting  greater  participation  In 
carpoollng  through  public  Information  and 
the  preparation  of  such  materials  for  use 
by  State  and  local  governments; 

|3)  encouraging  and  promoting  private 
organizations  to  organize  and  operate  car- 
pwol  systems  for  employees; 

(4)  promoting  the  cooperation  and  shar- 
ing of  responsibilities  between  separate  yet 
proximately  close,  units  of  government  in 
coordinating  the  operations  of  carpool  sys- 
tems;   and 

(5)  other  such  measuree  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Tran^Kirtatlon  shall 
encourage  and  promote  the  use  of  Incentives 
such  as  special  parking  privileges,  special 
roadway  lanes,  toU  reductions  and  other  in- 
centives as  may  be  found  beneficial  to  the 
furtherance  of  carpool  rldershlp 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  di- 
rected to  allocate  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  according  to  the 
following  distribution  between  the  Federal 
and  SUte  or  local  units  of  government 
,J.^'  '^®  initial  planning  process— up  to 
100  percent  Federal. 

(2)  The  systenM  design  process— up  to 
100  percent  Federal. 

(3)  The  initial  start-up  and  operation  of 
a  given  system— flo  percent  Federal  and  40 
percent  State  or  local  with  the  Federal  por- 
tion not  to  exceed  one  year 

(6)  Within  twelve  months  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
report  to  Congress  of  all  its  activities  and 
expenditures    pursuant    to    this    subsection. 


This  shall  Include  any  recommendation  as 
to  futtire  legislation  concerning  carpoollng. 

(f)  The  sum  of  $26,000,000  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
subsection,  such  authorization  to  remain 
available  for  two  years. 

Sbc.  606.  PrraoixcM  Allocation  for  Mim- 
XRAL  PmoDucnoN.— The  President  is  author- 
ized to  allocate  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  in  such  amounts  and  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  exploration  for,  and  produc- 
tion or  extraction  and  processing  of,  min- 
erals, and  for  reqiUred  transpwrtatlon  related 
thereto. 

Sec.  607  Protection  of  Franchtsed  Dxal- 
CRS— (a)  As  used  In  this  section— 

( 1 )  "Distributor"  means  an  oU  company 
engaged  in  the  sale,  consignment,  or  distri- 
bution of  petroleum  products  to  wholesale  or 
retaU  outlets  whether  or  not  It  owns,  leases, 
or  In  any  way  controls  such  ouUets. 

(2)  "Franchise"  means  any  agreement  or 
contract  between  a  refiner  or  a  distributor 
and  a  retaUer  or  between  a  refiner  and  a 
distributor,  under  which  such  retailer  or 
distributor  is  granted  authcwity  to  use  a 
trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark,  or 
other  Identifying  symbol  or  name  owned  by 
such  refiner  or  distributor,  or  any  agreement 
or  contract  between  such  parties  under 
which  such  retaUer  or  distributor  is  granted 
authority  to  occupy  premises  owned  leased 
or  In  any  way  controlled  by  a  party  to  such 
agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpxiee  of 
engaging  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  petrol- 
eum products  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(3)  "Notice  of  Intent"  means  a  written 
statement  of  the  alleged  facts  which  If  true 
constitute  a  violation  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(4)  'Petroleum  product"  means  any 
liquid  refined  from  oil  and  useable  as  a 
fuel. 

(5)  "Refiner"  means  an  oU  company  en- 
gaged In  the  refining  or  Importing  of  petro- 
leum products. 

(6i  "RetaUer"  means  an  oil  company  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  of  any  petroleum  pr«luct 
for  purposes  other  than  resale  within  any 
State,  either  under  a  franchise  or  inde- 
pendent of  any  franchise,  or  who  was  so  en- 
gaged at  any  time  after  the  start  of  the 
base  p>erlod. 

(b)(1)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not 
cancel,  faU  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  unless  he  furnishes  prior  notifi- 
cation pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to  each 
distributor  or  retailer  affected  thereby  Such 
notification  shall  be  in  writing  and  "sent  to 
such  distributor  or  retailer  by  certified  mall 
not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  such  franchise  win  be  canceled 
not  renewed,  or  otherwise  terminated  Such 
notification  shall  contain  a  statement  of  in- 
tention to  cancel,  not  renew,  or  to  terminate 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  the  date 
on  which  such  action  shall  take  effect  and 
a  statement  of  the  remedy  or  remedies  avail- 
able to  such  distributor  or  retaUer  under  this 
section  together  with  a  summary  of  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  section. 

'21  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
eel,  fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a 
franchise  unless  the  retailer  or  distributor 
whose  franchise  is  terminated  faUed  to  com- 
ply substantiaUy  with  any  essential  and 
reasonable  requirement  of  such  franchise  or 
faUed  to  act  in  good  faith  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  such  franchise,  or  unless  such  re- 
finer or  distributor  withdraws  entirely  from 
the  sale  of  petroleum  products  m  commerce 
for  sale  other  than  resale  in  the  United 
States. 

(c)ii)  If  a  refiner  or  distributor  engages 
in  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  'bi 
of  this  secuon,  a  retailer  or  a  distributor 
may  maintain  a  suit  against  such  refiner  or 
distributor     A    retailer   may   maintain   such 
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suit  agaiost  •  distributor  or  a  refiner  whose 
kcuooa  aSect  commerce  and  wboM  product* 
wlUi  respect  to  conduct  prohibited  under 
pi%gnLpbM  (1)  or  (3)  of  tubeectlon  (b)  of 
tliia  section,  he  sells  or  has  sold,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  s  franchise  A  distributor 
may  maintain  such  suit  against  a  reOner 
whose  actions  aSect  commerce  and  whose 
products  he  purchases  or  has  purchaaed  or 
wboee  prxxlucts  he  distributee  or  has  dis- 
tributed to  retailers 

(3)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  ta  necessary  to  remedy  the  effecta 
of  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  which  tt  finds  to  exist,  includ- 
ing declaratory  Judgment  and  mandatory  or 
proiilbltive  Injunctive  relief.  The  court  may 
grant  interim  equitable  relief,  and  punitive 
damages  where  indicated.  !n  suits  under  this 
section,  and  may.  unleea  such  suit  is  frivo- 
lous, direct  that  costs,  including  reasonable 
attorney  and  expert  witness  fees,  be  paid  by 
the  defendant  The  court  may  also  grant  an 
award  for  actual  damages  resulting  from  the 
cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or  termina- 
tion of  a  franchise. 

(3)  A  suit  under  this  section  may  b« 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
distributor  or  the  refiner  against  whom  such 
suit  is  maintained  resides,  is  found,  or  Is 
doing  business,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy.  No  such  suit  shall 
be  maintained  unless  commenced  within 
three  years  after  the  cancellation,  failure  to 
renew,  or  termination  of  such  franchise  or 
the  modification  thereof 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  to  declare  by  oongrewlonal  action 
a  nationwide  energy  emergency:  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Immediately  undertake  spe- 
olflc  actions  to  oonaerve  scarce  fuels  and 
Inoreaaa  supply;  to  invite  the  development  of 
local.  State,  National,  and  international  con- 
tingency plans:  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  vital  public  services:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
ELgreed  to 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  to  make  certain 
technical  and  clerical  corrections. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bur- 
dick  I    Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  gratitude  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  entire  Senate  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr  Jackson  >.  His  able 
handling  of  this  emergency  energy  pro- 
posal reflects  well  upon  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  body.  With  the  passage 
of  this  proposal  goes  the  clear  message 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  Initiated  action  to  meet  the  Nations 
energy  crisis  while  the  executive  branch 
and  its  so-called  experts  have  failed  to 
provide  any  measures  to  offset  our  cur- 
rent difficulties.  I  congratulate  Senator 
Jackson    I  congratulate  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  my 
many  colleagues  who  worked  so  dlll- 
genUy  on  this  bill,  S.  2689  Particularly 
let  me  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior   Committee.    Senator    Jackson, 


for  his  fair  and  impartial  hiuidllng  of 
this  most  Important  legislation.  Also.  I 
want  to  recognize  the  hard  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Mr  Hanskm' 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  fa.shlon  a  bill 
that  will  accomplLsh  the  many  essen- 
tials nece&sary  to  meet  thLs  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  al.so  Mr  Harri- 
son Loesch.  Interior  Committee  minority 
counsel;  Mr  David  Stang.  deputy  coun- 
sel for  the  minority  on  energy  and  fuels; 
and  Mr  Fred  Craft,  deputy  minority 
counael  for  the  Interior  Committee,  for 
their  long  hours  and  expertise  on  this 
bill,  which  saw  17  roUcall  votes  today  Let 
me  thank  also  Mr  Bill  Veui  Ness,  major- 
ity counsel,  and  Mr.  Mike  Harvey,  spe- 
cial counsel,  for  their  many  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  with  further  regtu-d  to 
our  dlstinquished  chairman,  I  commend 
him  again  on  his  leadership  as  floor 
manager  of  this  bill  The  President  called 
for  early  action  on  his  emergency  energy 
legislation,  and  Senator  Jackson  Indeed 
responded  with  early  hearings  and 
prompt  committee  action  on  this  bill. 
Although  the  general  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion on  this  bill  was  basically  nonpar- 
tisan throughout,  I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed that  each  of  the  amendments  the 
administration  requested  on  this  bill — 
specifically  my  amendments  Nos.  690. 
691,  692,  693,  and  671.  and  Senator  Han- 
sTN's  amendment  No.  682— were  opposed 
by  the  manager  of  the  bill  and.  aa  a  re- 
s\ilt  of  his  opposition,  defeated 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  entailed  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  have  had  the  fuU  co- 
operation of  the  people  I  have  mentioned. 


ROUTINE  Mlt.MNQ  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.   President,   to 

keep  the  regular  procedure  in  its  correct 
stance,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  conduct 
of  morning  business  with  a  time  limit  of 
3  minutes  attached  thereto  for  each 
speaker. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Helms)  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  .submitting  the  nom- 
ination of  Raymond  C.  Anderson,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  Federal  Cochalrman  of 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETTC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 


Atrsvtd-  RXPOBT  or  tkk  SxcarrAar 
OF  THK  TaKAsraT 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaiiry 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1972  twlth  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

iKmNATlONAl.    ACaXXUXNTS   OTUOk 

Than  TaxAxixa 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Advlaer 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  in- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  into  within  the  past  60  days  (with 
accompanying  papers  I  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PoreJgn  Relations 

PaoposxD  LxcisLAnuN  bt  the  Judicial 

CONTXaXNCX 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  en- 
large the  trial  jurisdiction  or  United  SUtee 
magistrates  to  encompass  additional  mU- 
demeanors  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred  to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

DKrAXTMXNT  OF   DXTXNSZ   ENXEOT 

CoNstrifpnoN 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Legislative  Affaire  transmitting. 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  material 
showing  the  energy  consumption  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (with  acc^jmpanylng 
papers)    Ordered  to  Me  on  the  Uble. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Uassacbuaetts.  Ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table: 

"RxaOLDTIONB 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtee  to  enact  legislation  permitting  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time 
"Whereas.  Daylight  saving  time.   In  effect 
for  only  half  of  the  year  In  many  statee  of 
the  United  Statee.  Including  Maasachusette. 
Is   greeted    with   enthusiasm   as   a   means  of 
lengthening  daylight  hours,  and 

•Whereas.  In  theae  crlUoal  days  of  fuel 
shorta^fee  and  energy  crises,  especially  in 
New  England,  longer  daylight  hoitfs  would 
help  alleviate  the  neoeaslty  for  Increaaed  fuel 
consumption,  and 

"Whereas,  OU,  beat  and  ruel  have  become 
an  open  instrument  of  Arab  and  Soviet  Mili- 
tary and  foreign  policy:  the  conservation  of 
United  Statee  oil  reeouroee  through  the  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time  wUl  help 
relieve  International  pressures  of  the  oil 
blackmail  cartel,  and 

"Whereas.  Additional  daylight  hours  wo'.;!d 
provide  several  other  advantages  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  Commonwealth,  such  as  fewer 
traffic  accidents,  leas  incidence  of  crime  and 
the  opportunity  for  Lncreased  outdoor  leisure 
activities;   now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
memorlallz«e  th«>  C'  ntiTfjtn  c.f  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  amending  the 
present  daylight  saving  tlnie  statute  to  en- 
able the  Commonwealth  of  Maasachusetts 
and  other  statee  to  adopt  year-round  daylight 
saving  time;   and  be  It  further 

'Resolved.  That  coplee  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Senate  Clerk  and 
Parliamentarian  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Cor,gTe«s  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  Novembw  6. 1B73." 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
0.".    Appropriations,    with    amendments: 

HJi  11456.  An  act  making  appr<jprla- 
tlons  for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Bept.  No.  93-548). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S  Res.  304.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Emlko  Kuraoka. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "EMERGENCY 
POWERS  STATUTES:  PROVISIONS 
OF  P'EDERAL  LAW  NOW  IN  EFFECT 
DELEGATING  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE 
EXTRAORDINARY  AUTHORITY  IN 
TIME  OF  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY'—REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—  IS    REFT    NO.  93-5491 

Mr  MATHIAS.  from  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Termination  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergency,  submitted,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  9.  93d  Congress,  1st 
session,  a  report  entitled  "Emergency 
Powers  Statutes:  Provlslon.s  of  Federal 
Law  Now  In  Effect  Delegating  to  the 
Executive  Extraordinary  Authority  In 
Time  of  National  Emergency,"  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Robert  J.  Roth,  of  Kansas,  to  be  VS.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Kansas. 

The  above  nomination  wa.s  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr    MOSS: 
S  2723     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Hector 
Alejsindro    Pedrella     Referred    to    the   Com- 
mittee on   the  Judlrlarv 

By  Mr    SCHWKIKER: 
S.  2724   A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Radia- 
tion  Protection   Agency,   to   transfer  certain 
functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  other  departments  and  agenclee  to  such 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
By  Mr    BEALL: 
S   2735   A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establlsh- 
nient  of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State  of 
Maryland.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  TAIT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 

Inttke) : 

S  2726.  A  bUl  to  authorlz*  the  Secretary  of 

Housing   and    Urban    Development  to   make 

disaster  grants  necessary  to  meet  essential 


needs  of  dlsafiters  victims  Referred  to  the 
Oommtttee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urb«in 
Affairs 

By  Mr.   DOMINICK    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Tatt,  and  Mr.  Bxall)  : 
S.  2727.   A   bUl   to   amend  the   Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  for  other  purposes.  Read  the 
first  time;   second  reading  objected  to;   and 
ordered  to  lie  over  one  day. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
SJ   Res.  173    A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  a  National  Commission  for 
the  Control  of  Epilepsy  and  its  Consequences 
to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
veloping a  National  Plan  for  the  Control  of 
Epilepsy  and  its  Consequences.  Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  ABOUHEZK   (for  himself,  Mr 
McGovTHN,  Mr.  Touwo,  Mr.  Monhalb 
Mr.    HriiPHRrr,    Mr.    Hughxs,    Mr 
Mansfuld.  Mr.  Mxtcau.  Mr    Bath, 
and  Mr    BraDicK)  : 
SJ-  Res,   174.  A  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  formula  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  grain  cars    Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TAFT  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  McIntyre)  : 
S.  2726.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  r>evelop- 
ment  to  make  disaster  grants  necessary 
to  meet  essential  needs  of  disaster  vic- 
tims. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EMERGENCT    DISASTER    RTCOVIST    ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr  President,  for  myself 
and  the  distinRuished  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntykei,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Emergency  Disaster  Recoverj- 
Act  of  1973, 

I  use  the  term  "emergency  '  because 
the  present  level  of  assistance  for  Amer- 
icans whose  homes  and  personal  prop- 
erty are  .severely  damaged  by  floods  or 
other  natural  disasters  is  deary  inade- 
quate. As  a  result  of  legislation  which 
Congress  passed  last  spring,  even  a 
homeless  low  or  moderate  income  fam- 
ily with  a  sizable  mortgage  on  a  resi- 
dence that  has  been  destroyed  complete- 
ly can  receive  only  a  5-percent  loan  from 
the  Federal  Government  This  meager 
level  of  a.ssistance  seems  all  the  more  un- 
reasonable when  one  reflects  that  less 
than  10  days  after  the  bill  passed  which 
eliminated  disaster  "forgiveness"  grants, 
the  President  asked  for  as  much  money 
as  necessary  to  help  victims  of  the  Nic- 
araguan  earthquake. 

Earlier  this  session  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  S  1672,  the  Small  Business  Act, 
amendments,  which  would  have  rem- 
edied this  situation  by  allowing  dis- 
aster victims  up  to  $2,500  in  forgiveness 
grants  depending  on  their  incomes.  Pro- 
visions were  added  In  the  Senate  which 
raised  the  maximum  forgiveness  amount 
and  in  conference  the  proposed  interest 
rate  was  lowered  from  5  percent  to  3 
percent,  or  1  percent  if  a  person  chose 
not  to  take  any  forgiveness.  The  sliding 
scale  I  had  proposed,  which  related  bene- 
fits to  income,  was  dropped  in  conference 
because  of  claimed  technical  objections 
rsused  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 


President  then  vetoed  the  bill  largely  on 
cost  grounds,  and  because  it  made  the 
same  maximum  grant  and  Interest  terms 
available  to  all  disaster  victims  regard- 
less of  need. 

I  am  aware  that  the  administration  has 
major  disaster  assistance  legislation 
pending  which  transfers  many  disaster 
rehef  functions  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  States.  Although  there 
are  some  constructive  ideas  proposed  in 
this  legislation,  frankly  I  am  not  con- 
vinced enough  that  this  bill  would  be 
a  major  Improvement  over  our  present 
disaster  relief  program  to  press  for  its 
Immediate  enactment.  In  any  event,  the 
Baiiking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  has  a  busy  schedule  and  the 
committee  does  not  seem  disposed  to  take 
up  this  bill  In  the  near  future.  Mean- 
while, the  need  for  restoring  adequate 
assistance  for  disaster  victims  continues. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
is  quite  a  different  approach  from  loan 
forgiveness.  It  is  tailored  to  individual 
needs,  thus  meeting  one  of  the  adminis- 
tration's main  objections  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  amendments.  In  addition, 
it  provides  grant  relief  only  for  repair  or 
replacement  of  noncommercial  property, 
retains  the  5-perent  Interest  rate  rather 
than  lowering  it  as  Congress  proposed 
this  summer.  Both  of  these  provisions 
v^ill  limit  its  cost  considerably.  M.v  pro- 
posal also  increases  State  and  local  dis- 
aster relief  involvement  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  advocated. 

Basically,  my  proposed  legislation 
v\-ould  allow  the  Federal  Disa.'^ter  Assist- 
ance Administration  In  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  which  cover  essential  ex- 
penses relatmg  to  the  repair  or  replace- 
ment of  housing  and  other  personal 
noncommercial  property.  Grant  amounts 
v^'ould  be  limited  to  expenses  which  could 
not  be  covered  through  other  means.  In- 
cluding the  Federal  5-percent  disaster 
relief  loans,  without  causing  the  family 
affected  by  the  disaster  to  incur  financial 
hardship.  These  amounts  would  be  de- 
termined on  a  case-by-case  basis,  but 
the  total  appropriation  for  grants  per 
disaster  could  not  exceed  $2,500  multi- 
plied by  HUD'S  estimate  of  the  number 
of  families  m  need  of  grant  assistance. 

The  casework  involved  would  be  done 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  or 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies or  organizations  with  v^hom  HUD 
contracts,  oi  by  HUD  in  areas  vrtthout 
suitable  agencies  or  organizations.  The 
suggested  amount  per  family  would  be 
certified  by  such  groups  to  any  "local  cit- 
izens' review  board",  recognized  by  either 
the  State  or  the  local.  Government  as, 
HUD  deems  appropriate  and  designated 
to  review  such  certifications  and  possiblj- 
make  alterations.  HUD  could  supply  a 
grant  amount  to  an  affected  family  which 
differs  from  the  amount  certified,  as  al- 
tered by  any  local  citizens'  review  board, 
onlj-  if  the  reasons  for  so  doing  were 
stated  in  v^Titing.  The  certifying  groups 
could  also  submit  evidence  to  be  consid- 
ered by  HUD  when  making  its  determi- 
nation of  the  aggregate  appropriation 
for  grants  related  to  a  given  disaster,  as 
explained  in  the  above  paragraph. 
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My  legislation  does  not  affect  the 
pending  flood  Insurance  legislation.  It 
also  leaves  Intact  the  provision  of  pres- 
ent law — effective  December  31.  1973 — 
which  prohibits  use  of  any  Federal  dis- 
aster assistance.  Including  that  proposed 
under  this  Act.  for  repair  or  replacement 
of  property  which  could  have  been  cov- 
ered by  flood  Insurance  in  areas  where 
flood  Insiu-ance  has  been  available  for 
more  than  1  year. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross, 
which  determined  grant  amounts  for 
disaster  victims  under  a  system  similar 
to  my  proposal  for  years,  strongly  sup- 
ports this  bill  I  hope  that  other  affected 
groups  and  Individuals  will  supply  their 
comments  quickly,  because  I  maiy  offer 
my  proposal  as  an  amendment  to  up- 
coming legislation  Such  an  amendment 
would  at  least  put  the  proposal  into  effect 
for  a  trial  period  long  enough  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  evaluation  purposes. 

We  have  been  lucky  enough  to  escape 
any  major  natural  disasters  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  leglslatfbn  which  repealed 
forgiveness  grants.  Nevertheless.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  next  time  one  occurs, 
the  importance  of  early  action  on  legis- 
lation such  as  this  will  become  quite 
clear.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  discover  this 
fact  the  hard  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  blU  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point. 

There  oelng  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  as 
follows : 

S  2726 
Be  it  enacted  Iry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Dl«a«ter 
Recovery  Act  of  1973." 

aOTHOaiTT 

8bc  3  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Secretary")  la  authorized  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  pre«:rtbe  to  make 
grants  to  families  for  the  purpoee  of  cover- 
ing essential  unmet  expenses  relating  to  th« 
repair,  rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  res- 
idential and  personal  property  which  are 
necessitated  by  any  major  disaster,  natural 
disaster,  or  disaster  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Agrlcuiture.  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  of  the  Small  Business  AdmlnLs- 
tratlon.  or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be 

UlCrTATlON 

8»c.  3.  The  aggregate  amount  expended 
for  grants  under  section  2  in  connection  with 
any  disaster  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  $3,500  multiplied  by  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  families  affected  by 
the  disaster  who  wUl  need  such  grants. 
Such  estimate  shall  take  Into  account  evi- 
dence submitted  by  those  private  nonprofit 
organlzaUors.  public  agencies  or  local  citi- 
zens' review  paneU  which  take  part  In  the 
process  of  certifying  grant  amounts  for 
families  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 4.  and  by  such  other  sources  as  the 
Secretary  deems   appropriate. 

A3  JrtNTSTRATlOK 

Sbt  4.  (aid)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
with  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  or 
with  any  other  private  nonprofit  relief  and 
disaster  assistance  organization  or  any  State 
or  local  public  agency  which  he  determines 
has  the  capacity  to  assist  him  effectively 
In  carT7lng  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
Such  contracts  or  other  arrangements  shaU 


provide  that  such  organizations  or  agencies 
shall  serve  as  a  contact  for  families  In  need 
of  assistance  In  a  disaster  area  and  estab- 
lish and  certify  to  a  local  citizens'  review 
panel,  or  In  the  absence  of  such  a  panel,  to 
the  Secretary,  the  amount  of  the  essential 
expenses  of  each  such  family  relating  to  the 
repair.  rehabUltatlon,  or  replacement  of  res- 
idential and  personal  property  which  each 
such  family  cannot  meet  through  personal 
financial  resources  and  assistance  from  other 
public  or  private  sources  without  Incurring 
financial  hardship.  The  Secretary  may  make 
such  certifications  in  any  disaster  area  where 
he  determines  that  no  agency  or  organization 
exists  which  meets  the  criterion  established 
by  this  paragraph. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a 
local  citizens'  review  panel  Is  any  board, 
commission,  organization,  or  agency  which 
the   Secretary   determines — 

(A)  Is  established  or  designated  for  the 
purpoee  of  reviewing  certifications  under 
this  subsection  and  recommending  to  the 
Secretary  adjustments  In  amounts  certified; 

(B)  Is  recognl2ed  for  such  purpose  by 
either  the  unit  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment or  the  government  of  the  State  In 
which  the  disaster  area  Is  located,  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  and  (C)  is 
representative  of  the  citizens  of  the  disaster. 
Including  persons  affected  by  the  disaster. 

(b)  The  Secretary  thall  accept  any  certi- 
fication or  recommendation  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  and  make  a  grant  in 
the  amount  certified  or  recommended  unless 
he  determines — 

( 1 )  that  such  amount  la  Inadequate  or 
in  ezceas  of  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 
the  criterion  established  in  subsection 
(a)(1):  or 

(2)  that  such  amount  wUi  result  In  aggre- 
gate grants  In  excess  of  the  limitation  con- 
tained In  section  3:  in  which  cases  he  shall 
supply  a  written  explanation  of  the  basis 
for  such  a  determination. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  sections  3679(b)  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  V£.C.  666 
(b)  and  41  V.B.C.  6)  do  not  apply  in  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  functions  conferred  on  the  Sec- 
retary by  this  Act  shall  be  carried  out 
through  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration 

AUTBOUZATION    OF    APPSOPKIATIONS 

Sbc.  S.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sxinis  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.J.  Res.  173.  A  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  appoint  a  National 
Commission  for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy 
and  its  Consequences  to  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  a  na- 
tional plan  for  the  control  of  epilepsy 
and  its  consequences.  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
appoint  a  National  Commission  for  the 
Control  of  Epilepsy  and  its  Conse- 
quences. The  Commission  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  developing  a  na- 
tional plan  for  the  control  of  epilepsy 
and  Its  consequences. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  month  of  November  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  "National  Epilepsy  Month  " 
This  Is  Indicative  of  the  recent  growing 
awareness  that  epilepsy  is  a  problem  of 
national  magnitude  Epilepsy  is  Indeed 
a  major  national  health  problem— both 
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in  terms  of  cost  and  suffering.  It  touches 
the  lives  of  more  than  4  million  Amer- 
icans at  the  present  time,  and  thousands 
of  additional  cases  arise  each  year  as 
the  result  of  head  trauma  alone  The 
total  cost  to  society  from  this  debilitat- 
ing neurological  disorder  is  estimated  at 
$7  billion  annually. 

Epilepsy  strikes  all  age  groups,  but 
particularly  the  young.  For  example 
more  than  670,000  elemenUrv-  school 
children  and  more  than  300,000  second- 
ary pupils,  are  afflicted  with  epilepsy. 
If  left  untreated,  it  creates  severe  learn- 
ing barriers,  deters  social  development. 
and  prevents  its  victims  from  achieving 
self-sufficiency.  With  proper  treatment 
epilepsy  can  usually  be  controlled  and 
Its  victims  can  live  productive  lives- 
providing  they  are  among  the  lucky  ones 
with  access  to  adequate  treatment  and 
the  resources  to  pay  for  it 

One  of  the  most  difBcult  barriers  to 
adequate  treatment  of  epilepsy  victims— 
and  one  of  the  most  challenging  prob- 
lems facing  the  new  National  Commis- 
sion for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy  and  Its 
Consequences— is  public  Ignorance  about 
this  widely  misunderstood  disorder.  With 
reference  to  epilepsy.  Hipprocrates  said: 

It  Is  thus  with  the  disease  called  Sacred 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  nowise  more  divine 
nor  more  sacred  than  other  diseases,  but  has 
a  natural  cause  from  which  it  originates 
like  other  afflictions.  Men  regard  Its  nature 
and  cause  as  divine  from  ignorance  and 
wonder,  because  it  la  not  at  all  like  other 
diseases. 

Hipprocrates.  who  hved  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  had  seen  epilepsy, 
but  unlike  most  who  lived  during  his 
time,  thought  It  had  natural  causes, 
rather  than  being  the  result  of  demonic- 
possession  or  other  supernatural  forces. 
Today,  modem  science  has  proven  him 
right.  Yet  some  2.400  years  after  Hip- 
procrates' time,  all  our  modern  knowl- 
edge ha.s  led  neither  to  adequate  care, 
nor  to  widespread  understanding. 

If  epilepsy  were  contagious,  perhaps  a 
Jonas  Salk  would  have  attacked  it.  Na- 
tional attention  and  resources  would 
have  been  focused  on  the  problem  of 
stopping  an  epidemic  of  such  magnitude. 
But  epilepsy  is  not  contagious,  and  it  is 
usually  not  fatal.  Nevertheless,  it  is  ex- 
tremely destructive. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  It  is  time 
to  begin  to  focus  more  national  attention 
and  resources  on  the  problem  of  epilepsy. 
This  resolution  Is  Intended  to  accomplish 
that. 

The  National  Commission  which  the 
President  is  called  upon  to  appoint  will 
have  an  enormous  task  before  it.  Charged 
with  developing  a  national  plan  for  the 
control  of  epilepsy  and  its  consequences, 
it  must  incorporate  into  its  membership 
representatives  of  the  many  organiza- 
tions, agencies,  societies  and  expert  In- 
dividuals concerned  with  the  medical,  so- 
cial and  educational  aspects  of  epilepsy 
management.  Under  the  coordinating 
umbrella  of  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of 
America,  these  groups  will  act  and  speak 
as  one  In  surveying  resources,  Identifying 
gaps  In  available  modalities,  and  develop- 
ing the  comprehensive  plan. 

Paul  E.  Funk,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America, 
has  said : 
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EpUepsy  creates  the  most  complex  set  at 
problems  confronting  our  society.  Solutions 
will  require  the  person  with  epilepsy  to  join 
in  his  own  fight  to  focus  attention  on  the 
unwarranted  problems  he  faces.  But  this  Is 
only  a  beginning.  The  total  society  must  In- 
volve Itself  to  end  the  suffering,  the  In- 
humanity, the  waste  and  the  Indlg^ty  of 
epilepsy. 

As  a  member  of  the  honorar>'  board  of 
directors  of  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of 
America,  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  this 
resolution.  I  hope  my  colleagues  share  my 
conviction  that  the  focusing  of  national 
attention  on  the  problem  of  epilepsy  is 
long  overdue,  and  that  they  will  there- 
fore act  quickly  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 173  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along  with 
excerpts  from  a  1973  publication  of  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America  entitled, 
"The  Cost  of  the  Epilepsies— To  Individ- 
uals, Families  and  to  the  Nation." 

There  being  no  objertion,  the  joint  res- 
olution and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J  Res  173 
To  authorize  and  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  appoint  a  NatlonaJ 
Commission  for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy 
and  Its  Consequences  to  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  a  National 
Plan  for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy  and  its 
Consequences 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  four  mil- 
lion Americans  with  the  neurological  disorder 
knowii  as  epilepsy,  and  thousands  of  addi- 
tional cases  arise  each  year  as  the  result  of 
head  trauma  alone:  and 

Whereas  epilepsy  is  a  major  health  prob- 
lem for  which  no  satisfactory  solution  has 
been  developed,  placing  an  Insufferable  eco- 
nomic, social  and  psychological  burden  upon 
Individuals,  famUles,  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole;  and 

Whereas  a  problem  of  this  magnitude  af- 
fects our  entire  society,  even  though  the  so- 
cial stigma  associated  with  epilepsy  encour- 
ages Its  victims  to  conceal  their  affliction; 
and 

Whereas  medical  knowledge  and  technical 
methodologies  now  available  are  not  being 
applied  to  this  problem  on  a  broad  scale,  with 
balanced  interdisciplinary  action;   and 

Whereas  effective  management  of  epUepsy 
demands  the  concerted  attention  of  many 
disciplines — medicine  and  health  education, 
as  well  as  rehabilitation  services  and  pubUc 
assistance:  and 

Whereas  the  determination  and  ability  to 
mobilize  expert  resources  within  these  disci- 
plines to  seek  solutions  to  this  massive  pub- 
lic health  problem  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  lai  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  appoint  a  National  Commission 
for  the  Control  of  EpUepsy  and  lU  Conse- 
quences; and  that  such  Commission  be 
charged  with  the  responslbUlty  of  develop- 
ing a  National  Plan  for  the  Control  of  Epi- 
lepsy and  its  Consequences  The  Commission 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  16  members, 
who  shall  be  appointed  from  persons  who  by 
reason  of  experience  or  training  in  the  medi- 
cal, social  or  educational  aspects  of  the  epi- 
lepsies. Including  consumers  of  services,  are 
specially  quaUfled  to  serve  on  such  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  The  duties  of  such  Commission  shall 
b« 


(1)  call  together  a  National  Conference  of 
Concerned  Organizations,  under  the  coordi- 
nating arm  of  the  EpUepsy  Foundation  of 
America,  with  the  purpose  of  stating  the 
problems  and  defining  the  gaps  In  and 
barriers  to  existing  health  care  delivery 
systems: 

(2)  designate  representatives  to  a  Medical 
Advisory  Panel,  a  Psycho-Boclal  Advisory 
Panel,  and  an  Information  and  Education 
Advisory  Panel,  which  panels  shall  provide 
reports  to  and  assist  the  Commission  In  mak- 
ing a  comprehensive  study  of  the  state-of- 
the-art  of  medical  and  social  management  of 
the  epilepsies  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  Investigate  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  proper  roles  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  and  national  and 
local  public  and  private  agencies  in  research, 
prevention,  Identification,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  persons  with  epUepsy; 

(4)  develop  a  comprehensive  National  Plan 
for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy  and  Its  Conse- 
quences based  on  the  most  thorough,  com- 
plete, and  accurate  data  and  information 
available  on  the  disorder;  and 

(5)  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  one  year  after  the 
National  Conference  of  Concerned  Organiza- 
tions Is  convened,  a  report  detailing  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Commission, 
together  with  such  recommendations,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations, as  It  deems  advisable. 

(c)fl)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  serve  without  compyensa- 
tlon  In  addition  to  that  received  In  his  regu- 
lar employment,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

(2 )  Members  of  the  Commission  other  than 
those  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18  under 
section  6332.  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  Including  traveltlme  and. 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  expense  authorized  by  section  5703, 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently, 

(d)  Such  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  the  final 
report  required  by  subsection  (h)  (5). 

(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  joint  resolution  $200,000 

The  Cost  of  the  Epn.EPsira  to  Individcals. 

Pamiliss  and  to  the  Na'tion 

roiw^roRD 

The  total  cost  of  the  epilepsies  to  Individ- 
uals, to  famUles  and  to  the  nation  is — liter- 
ally— Incalculable  whether  In  economic 
terms  of  human  suffering  and  tragedies. 

Estimates  of  that  cost — In  dollars  alone — 
range  up  to  as  much  as  $7  bUllon  and  that 
figure  may  well  be  a  reasonably  accurate  one. 

In  this  particular  study,  however,  the 
aim  of  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 
In  assembling  data  has  been  to  utUlze  only 
those  figures  readily  verifiable.  Most  of  theee 
come  from  official  Federal  government 
sources.  The  data  indicates  an  annual  cost 
of  at  least  $4  J47  bUllon. 

Whatever  the  actual  figure,  It  Is  all  too 
clear  that  the  epilepsies  pose  a  major  na- 
tional health  problem  and  one  to  which  the 
nation  should  address  itself  in  meaningful 
fashion  as  rapidly  as  possible 

I      HISTOBT 

In  1945,  the  seventy-ninth  Congress  heard 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  William  Lennox  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aid  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped  pursuant  to    "a  resolution  au- 


thorizing the  Committee  on  h&hoi  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  aid  now  given  by  the  federal 
state  and  local  govertunents  and  private 
agencies  to  the  physically  handicapped."  •  On 
behalf  of  persons  with  epUepsy.  Dr.  Lennox 
appealed  for  a  shifting  of  priorities,  stating 
that  if  one  cent  of  every  doUar  which  epUepsy 
coets  the  patient  and  the  public  were  spent 
for  research,  probably  something  like  a  mil- 
lion dollars  would  be  available  annually.' 
■-  wenty-elght  years  ago,  the  affliction  of  epi- 
lepsy cost  the  nation  an  estimated  •100,000.- 
000  annually 

Two  other  estimates  of  the  co«t  of  epilepsy 
to  the  United  States  shed  additional  light  on 
the  extent  of  the  problem.  The  National 
Epilepsy  League  stated  in  1956  that  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  cost  of  epUepsy  In 
the  Umted  States  ranged  upwards  to  WO- 
000,000  annually  NEL  added  that  the  cost  of 
loet  man  hours  to  Industry  Is  beyond  cal- 
culation •  In  a  look  at  limited  aspects  of  the 
public  costs  of  epUepsy,  Winston  and  ChtU- 
man  found  that  In  1963  public  assistance 
agencies  paid  $38.7  mUllon  to  recipients 
with  a  diagnosis  of  epUepsy  and  an  addi- 
tional $9.4  mlUion  for  medical  suppUes  and 
services,  a  total  of  over  $48  mUll<m  in  dirwet 
public  assistance  expenditures  for  person* 
with  epilepsy.  In  addition  to  these  estl- 
m&t«8,  the  authors  extrapolated  from  "in- 
complete data"  that  the  cost  of  the  care  of 
persons  with  a  primary  diagnosis  of  epi- 
lepsy and  other  convulsive  disorders  In  men- 
tal hospitals  and  Institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  was  about  $55  mllUon  In  196a.* 

In  1972.  the  National  Institute  of  Nuero- 
loglcal  Diseases  and  Stroke  i  KINDS)  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Increased  their 
estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  epilepsy  frcma 
their  1971  estimate  of  2,000,000  persons  to 
4000000  persons  Logically,  this  would  also 
double  their  earlier  cost  of  care,  making 
the  figure  $4  blUlon  in  1972  »  This  figure  was 
described  as  "an  educated  guess"  by  NTND8. 
and  was  comprised  of  coets  calculated  on 
the  assumptlojis  per  year  for  maintenance: 
a)  that  the  partially  disabled  Individual 
spends  approximately  $500  per  year  on  drugs, 
physicians'  fees  and  special  management:  b) 
that  the  cost  of  care  for  the  totally  disabled 
Individual  In  the  home  Is  approximately 
$2,000  annually:  and  (e  i  that  the  cost  of  one 
year's  maintenance  of  the  totally  disabled  in- 
dividual in  a  public  or  private  Institution  Is 
between  $2,600  and  $7,500.« 

These  figures  are  staggering,  but  they  re- 
veal only  part  of  the  cost  Measurements  of 
"wasted  human  potential",  the  trauma  of 
social  alienation,  the  psychological  effects  of 
economic  dep>endeuce  and  depreciation  o: 
self-worth  cannot  be  extracted  from  statis- 
tical tables  and  data  charts.  In  this  sense, 
there  Is  a  realization  that  any  estimation 
of  the  cost  of  an  Illness  to  the  nation  Is  a 
mechanized  conjecture,  and  the  task  of  ac- 
counting for  the  tolls  upon  human  life  Is  rife 
with  paradox. 

The  purp)06e  of  this  rep)ort  Is  to  view  epi- 
lepsy In  economic  terms.  The  cost  of  ade- 
quate medical  care.  ameUorate  social  serv- 
ices, economic  assistance  and  the  conglomer- 
ate of  necessary  eduoational,  vocational  and 
psychological  service  programs  that  are  used 
In  the  treatment  of  any  developmental  dis- 
ability provide  a  general  tiaderstanding  of 
the  economics  of  the  disorder.  Complicating 
the  effort  to  calculate  the  monetary  costs 
are  such  factors  as  "hidden  oosts" — thoee 
lmp)06ed  by  arrested  education  or  vocational 
opportunities,  the  lack  of  statistical  data  on 
epllepwy  as  a  secondary  or  tertiary  dlaablllty. 
and  the  scarcity  of  specific  tabulated  data 
for  public  assistance  p>op  alatlons. 

The  methodology  utUlzed  to  arrive  at  Um 
estimates  provided  in  the  rep>ort  was  eaeen- 
tlally    the    itemization   of    identifiable    co«t 
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factors  uslatad  by  «xtnpolatloD  In  many 
lastancea  The  following  cost  factors  are  in- 
cluded: physician  f0«s,  anticonvulsant  medi- 
cations, the  cost  oi  tnotltutlonailzatlon,  spe- 
cial eduoacton,  Tocatlonal  reh&bUl'.atlon.  var- 
kyas  public  aaaSatar.oe  programs  madical 
and  social  research,  unemploytaent  vagea 
and  hour  loes.  and  veterans'  benefits. 

One  of  the  major  variables  in  this  and 
other  cost  studies  la  the  approslmatloa  of  the 
number  of  persons  with  epilepsy,  a  highly 
disputable  factor  In  any  analysis  of  the  dis- 
order There  are  no  accurate  statistics  or. 
the  prevalence  or  Incidence  of  epilepsy.  The 
socIjU  stigmas  associated  with  publicly-held 
superstitions  concerning  epilepsy  pooe  a  dif- 
ficulty in  "counting  heads"  of  persona  with 
epilepsy.  Purthermore.  epilepsy  Ls  not  re- 
quired to  be  reported  by  a  physician  to  hla 
state  health  department  In  most  states. 

The  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke  eatlmatee  the  number 
of  epilepsy-affected  persons  in  the  Ua  to  be 
between  a  and  4  million,  a  prevalence  rate  of 
between  1  and  2%.  However,  Dr.  J.  Kiffln 
Perj7.  Head,  Section  on  Epilepsy,  NIND6, 
has  stated  that  "for  each  patient  with  epi- 
lepsy who  seeks  medical  care,  there  are  others 
who  go  undlagnoaed  and  still  others  who 
hide  their  disorder  " '  Drs.  Penry  and  Coats- 
worth  also  stated  that: 

"Accurate  incidence  of  the  epilepsies  is 
not  truly  known.  .  .  .  Any  number  cited 
only  approximates  the  real  incidence,  and 
this  Incidence  in  any  event,  Is  high  enough 
to  constitute  a  great  problem.  .  .  It  Is  not 
likely  that  more  Intensive  studies  of  the 
Incidence  or  prevalence  of  either  the  acute 
or  chronic  epUepslea  wUl  bring  forth  their 
true  cause  or  improve  methods  of  therapy. 
They  can,  however,  bring  to  public  attention 
the  seriousness  of  these  disorders,  pointing 
out  the  coet  of  caring  for  the  epileptic  pati- 
ent OS  well  as  need  for  further  research." 

In  an  effort  to  realistically  assess  the  rate 
of  prevalence,  the  Professional  Advisory 
Board  of  the  EpUepsy  Foundation  of  Amer- 
ica has  stated  that  at  least  two  percent  of 
the  population,  or  approximately  four  mll- 
Uon  persons  In  the  United  States,  have  a 
convulsive  disorder.  This  prevalence  rate  Is 
used  In  this  report. 

This  report  first  examines  the  public 
costs  of  epUepey  as  involved  in  federal  as- 
sistance programs  and  ends  with  a  state- 
ment of  private  ooets. 

XI.    SPEClAl,   CDTTCATION 

Rapid  advances  have  been  made  in  the  past 
•ea  to  fifteen  years  in  moving  the  majority 
of  children  with  epilepsy  into  the  regular 
school  system  There  are  Indications,  how- 
ever, that  many  children  with  epilepsy  have 
problems  entering  and  remaining  in  school 
A  survey  of  educational  policy  toward  school 
children  with  epilepsy  in  this  country  re- 
vealed that  school  policy  and  admissions 
procedures  were  set  by  State  or  local  de- 
partments of  education  and  adnUnlstered  by 
school  personnel,  generally  without  medical 
and  social  work  consultation  • 

Unimpaired  education  is  essential  to  the 
realization  of  fuU  antonomv  and  economic 
Independence  for  the  handicapped  The  n- 
llnols  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  value  of 
special  education,  stated  that  "tf  we  had  to 
compute  a  return  on  our  Investment  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  we  esUmate  the 
return  has  been  at  least  ten  to  one  for  every 
dollar  invested"" 

Costa  of  these  programs  vary  widely  not 
only  within  the  range  of  provider  institu- 
tions. Expenditures  vary  not  only  from  state 
the  decentralization  of  educational  Jurisdic- 
tions E.Tpendltures  vary  not  onlv  from  state 
to  state,  but  within  the  states,  from  district 
to  district.  They  are  Influenced  by  the  wlll- 
tngneos  of  voters  to  support  mileage  pro- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


poaais  and   the   variant  costs  of  living  and 
subsequent  wage  dlSerentlala. 

B:8tlmatas  of  the  specific  costs  of  educat- 
ing the  child  with  epilepsy  are  subject  to  the 
difficulties  Imposed  by  Inadequate  epidemio- 
logical studies.  Utilizing  the  3  "7  prevalence 
rate  accepted  by  the  Epllepisy  Foundation  of 
Amarlca.  It  can  be  estimated  that  In  1971 
there  are  approximately  973,800  school  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  epilepsy  in  the  United 
Stat«s.  Table  X-1  provides  an  analysis  of  the 
numbers  of  school  children  with  epilepsy. 

Table  XI-1. — Sc/ioote/iiidren  loith  epilepsy. 
1971 
Number  of  elementary  chUdren..  83.807.000 
Number   of   elementajry    children 

with  epilepsy  (3  percent) 670.140 

Number   of   elementary   chUdren 

with  epilepsy  requiring  special 

education  (30  percent) 201.042 

Number  of  aecondary  pupils 16.183,000 

Number     of     secondary      pupils 

wtth  epilepsy    (2   percent) 303,  6d^ 

Number  of  secondary  pupils  with  ^ 

epilepsy  requiring  special  edu- 
cation   (30  percent) 91,068 

Source:  Extrapolated  from  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  VS.  1972.  102. 

There  Is  no  standard  method  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  child  requires  attention  In  a 
specialized  classroom,  hospital  or  other  In- 
stitutional facility  One  of  the  assumptions 
which  can  be  utilized  to  arrive  at  approxi- 
mate data  regarding  special  education  costs 
U  '5ie  factor  of  extent  of  seizure  control. 
^bi\»  It  Is  supposed  that  a  child  with  con- 
trolled seizures  would  be  integrated  Into 
the  regular  classroom  setting  at  no  addition- 
al cost  to  the  school  system.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  child  with  seizure  control  might  be 
subject  to  emotional  disorders  and  behav- 
ioral problems  which  so  otten  accompany  the 
affllcUon,  These  associative  dUHciUtlea  need 
not  be  byproducts  of  the  affliction  In  a  phy- 
siological sense;  often  societal  attitudes  and 
restralnta  are  attributed  with  affecting  per- 
sonality development. 

In  Michigan,  the  Detroit  School  System 
established  a  special  program  for  epileptic 
children  In  1936  Data  were  reviewed  for  the 
766  pupils  who  attended  the  special  school 
from  January  1935  to  June  1947  This  review 
Indicated  that  a)  most  of  the  children  with 
epilepsy  may  be  educated  In  the  schooU  nor- 
mally provided  in  any  community;  b)  ap- 
proximately 10%  of  epllepUc  ch.ldren  may 
need  some  special  consideration  sad  services 
in  school  If  they  are  to  receive  ar.  education 
In  accordance  with  their  aptlti  les:  c)  in- 
stltuW^nal  or  custodial  care  wlli  be  needed 
by  some  children  with  seizures  but  usually 
for  those  with  mental  and  orthopedic  defects 
rather  than  epilepsy;  d)  adequate  medical 
services  for  dlagnoela  and  treatment  are  pre- 
requisites to  educational  services  for  epi- 
leptic children;  e)  all  levels  of  InteUlgence 
are  presented  In  a  cross  section  of  epileptic 
chllren;  f )  epilepsy  may  be  expected  to  have 
■some  negative  influence  on  the  educational 
process  of  children  but  may  be  minimized 
by  early  medical  care  and  appropriate  educa- 
tional services;  g)  a  special  program  for  the 
education  of  epileptic  children  is  conslder- 
ablv  more  expensive  than  the  education  of 
normal  children:  and  h)  education  of  the 
pubUc  about  epilepsy  should  be  more  vigor- 
ously promoted  " 

"At  one  time  children  with  epilepsy  were 
excused  from  public  schools:  todav's  educa- 
tors have  recognized  that  all  educ'able  chil- 
dren, including  those  who  have  epilepsy  de- 
serve a  chance  to  learn  Each  vear  more  and 
more  children  with  epilepsy  tin  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  and  their  teachers  are  learn- 
ing that  seizures,  when  thev  do  occur  do 
not  In  any  way  impede  learning  abUlty."« 
This  statement  Is  an  encouraging  advance, 
desptta  a  1958-S9  survey  of  one  hundred  and 
six  cities  representing  29  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  US   population  and  28  4  per  cent  of  the 
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6-17    year    olds.    At    that    time,    twenty-two 
school   system    (22.4%)    reported    that    they 
did  not  admit  epileptics  to  public  schooU  " 
Although  there  Ls  no  uniform  policy.  Court 
ruUngs  In  Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have   upheld   the  right  of  handi- 
capped   ChUdren    to   pubUc    educaUon.'   Al- 
though there  is  no  uniform  policy,  individ- 
ual states  are  Ulrlng  action  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  handicapped  children    For  example, 
Indiana    recently    passed    a    bill    iHB    4l5fl)' 
which  requires  school  dlstrlcu  to  pay  up  to 
•2,000    tuition    for    a    severely    handicapped 
child  to  attend  non-public  or  special  classes. 
With    Increasing    enrollment    of    children 
with   epilepsy  in  the  public  school  systems, 
and    considering     the     numbers    of     mulU- 
ti^DtUcAppod    children    who    experience    sei- 
zures. It  will  be  estimated  that  30^    of  the 
ChUdren  with  epilepsy  require  special  educa- 
tlon.«   Unfortunately    there    are    no    current 
figures  on  the  cost  of  special  education  ver- 
sus   regular    education.    The    cost    estimates 
used   In   this  report  are  the  averages  of  ex- 
penditures  for   education    in    nine    Pennsyl- 
vania counties  in  1970.  as  reported  by  Mad- 
dock.'*  The  average  coet  for  a  child  In  ele- 
mentary school  was  $307.66  for  regular  class- 
room instruction  and  Ml 6  48  for  special  edu- 
cation classes.  The  coet  difference  of  educat- 
ing an  elementary  child   In  a  special  class- 
room l6  $306  92  more  than  In  a  regular  class- 
room. For  secondary  education  students,  the 
cost    of    regular    classroom    Instruction    was 
•412.26    as    compared    to   $675  11    for   special 
education    classes.    The    cost    dlfferenUal    for 
secondary    education    Is    •262  as    for    special 
educauon."   Based   on   the   need   of  30%    of 
the   670.130    elementary    children    who   have 
epilepsy   for  sen'lces  of  specialized   instruc- 
tion. It  can  be  determined  that  some  201,000 
ChUdren  cost   the  public  school  systems  ap- 
proximately  •81,690,920.00   In  addttional  ex- 
penditures   annuaUy.    The    91.000    (approxi- 
mate)   secondary  students  educated  In  spe- 
cial classrooms  tax  the  systems  an  estimated 
•23,919,360.00. 

8X7MMAJIT 

Total  number  of  children  with  epUeosy 
973.800.  y     y  y- 

Percent  of  epileptic  children  requiring 
special  education.  35  percent. 

Cost  of  special  education  for  201,000  ele- 
mentary children  with  epilepsy,  at  the  extra 
cost  of  •306  92   each.   •61,690,920.00 

Coet  of  special  education  for  91,000  second- 
ary students  with  epilepsy,  at  the  extra  cost 
of  •26286  each,  $23,919,350.00. 

Total  annual  cost.  •86  610.270  00. 

XIU       UWXMPLOTMENT      WAGE     AND      HOtm      LOSS 

Schleslnger  '•  and  others  have  noted  that 
the  exact  nature  of  the  association  between 
epilepsy  and  unemployment  U  dlfflcult  to 
ascertain,  especially  since  epilepsy  does  not 
always  Interfere  with  vocational  skllU.  Tet 
avaUable  data  strongly  indlcata  that  many 
persons  with  epUepsy  are  unemployed 

Statistics  vary  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
percentage:  from  60  to  90  percent  of  per- 
sons with  epilepsy  have  been  estimated  to 
realize  their  employment  potential  The 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America  has  deter- 
mined that  approximately  22 <>  of  the  pa- 
tients aflllcted  with  the  disorder  are  unem- 
ployed annually  '•  This  is  consistent  with  the 
view  of  the  late  Or  William  B  Lennox,  who 
supported  the  estimate  that  75%  are  able, 
public  prejudice  permitting,  to  live  as  well 
people  do,  except  for  certain  safeguards  and 
regular  contact    wth    medical   advisors » 

A  number  of  factors  can  be  Identified  that 
tend  to  place  peraons  with  epUepsy  In  the  un- 
employed category  The  major  factor  Is  the 
occurrence  of  epileptic  seizures.  Manv  em- 
ployers feel  that  the  poeslbUlty  of  seizures 
would  be  too  disruptive  to  other  workers. 
Other  negative  factors  are  listed  below 

1.  Epilepsy  Is  a  condition  that  does  place 
barriers  to  employment  by  limiting  a  per- 
son s  ability  to  function  In  some  kinds  of 
work  as  a  result  of  seizures,  physical  and  In- 
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tellectual  de.lclts.  or  effecta  of  anticonvul- 
sant medication. 

2.  Emotional  problems  are  frequently  noted 
by  rehabilitation  and  employment  workers 
as  characteristic  of  unemployed  jsersons  with 
epilepsy  These  personality  characteristics 
have  been  assumed  to  result  from  attempts 
to  cope  with  seizures,  family  experiences, 
peer  rejection,  employment  rebuffs. 

3.  Inability  of  the  person  with  epilepsy 
to  obtain  adequate  education  and  training 
may  result  in  deficiencies  In  skill  and  learned 
ability.  Educational  advancement  may  have 
been  hampered  by  school  policies  or  by  the 
Inability  of  educational  diagnostic  and 
remedial  facilities  to  meet  the  sjjeclflc  prob- 
lems of  particular  children. 

4.  Unemployment  may  also  result  from  the 
prejudice,  ba.sed  partly  on  reality  factors  and 
partly  on  lack  of  projjer  Information  shown 
by  employers,  coworkers  and  company  ix)U- 
cles. 

6  Services  and  programs  for  persons  with 
epUepsy  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
lagging  behind  the  growth  of  programs  for 
other  disability  groups.*^ 

Table  XIII-I  provides  an  analysis  of  the 
American  labor  force.  The  total  number  of 
persons  In  the  labor  market  is  estimated 
using  the  percentage  breakdown  for  each 
age  group  in  the  Job  market,  and  from  this 
figure.  It  Is  projected  that  1,793.057  people 
with  epilepsy  are  In  the  employable  ages 
between  15  and  65  The  unemployment  rate 
of  people  with  epilepsy  is  rather  high,  about 
22%.  In  1972.  an  estimated  396,000  people 
with  epilepsy  were  unemployed 

There  is  no  data  available  as  to  what  per- 
cent of  this  group  Is  single  or  supports  a 
family.  If  each  unemployed  person  with  epi- 
lepsy earned  the  average  American  single 
Income  of  $4334.00.«'  $1,720,224,000.00  In 
wages  were  lost  In  1972.  The  productivity 
loss  to  the  nation  remains  Incalculable. 

TABLE  XIII-l.-ANALYSIS  OF  LABOR  POPULATION   WITH 
EPILEPSY 


A|(  group 


Peres  nt 

1970  of  popu- 

popu-  lation 

lation  1  w/tpi- 

(in  lepsy 

thov-  n 

stiKta)  psresnt) 


Percent 
ol  popu- 
lation in 
latMr 
forts' 


Labor 

force 

w/epi- 

lepsy 


1510  19 19,2«5  385,700  50.1  192,850 

»to24 17,176  343.520  70.4  240  394 

25  to  34 25,278  505,560  7a  3  353,892 

35to44 23,088  461,760  73.4  337.085 

<5to54 23,222  464,440  73.2  379  041 

55to64 18,590  371.800  61.6  23a516 

Over  64 12,435  248,700  16.8  59;279 

T««i* 1,  793. 057 


'  "Stetisticsl  Abstract  of  ttie  United  States,"  1972,  p  31 
'  Ibtd.,  p.  217,  average  of  male  and  female. 

SUMMABT 

Total  number  of  persons  of  employable  age 
aflllcted  with  epUepsy.  1,793,057. 

Percentage  of  persons  unemployed  who  are 
epilepsy  patients.  22  percent. 

Total  number  of  persons  with  epUepey  un- 
employed. 396,(X)0. 

Estimated  Income  loss  of  families  whose 
primary  means  of  support  Is  a  person  aflllcted 
with  epUespy  (annual  for  1970),  $1,730,224,- 
000  00 

StrVMAKT    or    DATA 

Annual  cost 
for  epilepsy 

Aid    to    the  permanently 

and  totally  disabled...         $70,266,690.00 

Aid   to   the   bUnd 420,428.20 

Aid   to  famUles   with   de- 
pendent children 63,173,876.00 

Vocational  rehabilitation.  9,  648,  134.  00 

Social    seciirlty    disability 

benefits   86,038,880.00 

Crippled    children's    pro- 
gram - 4,700,000.00 
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Medicaid   31,300,000.00 

Medicare    126,300.00 

Veterans"  Administration.  89.  430,  210.  00 

8p>eclal  education 86,610,270,00 

Institutionalization     231,649,000.00 

Unemployment   wage  and 

hour  loss 1.720.224.000.00 

Private  medical  costa 1,879,946,000.00 

Research 6.896,262.00 


Total     4,247,426.035.20 

SUMMARY 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  epUepsles,  $4.25 
bUUon,  Is  a:i  awesome  figure.  Fortunately. 
this  tremendous  cost  need  not  continue  or 
be  Increased.  The  main  vehicles  of  change 
are  rehabUttatlon  and  research. 

Of  the  $4.26  blUlon  total  cost.  $2.4  bUllon 
is  directly  exp>ended  for  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  persons  unable  to  meet  their  own 
needs  through  the  present  economic  system 
Employment  In  American  life  Is  the  major 
common  denominator  for  all  people.  One's  job 
Is  a  source  of  personal  satisfactions — feel- 
ings of  Independence,  self-expression,  and 
accomplishment — and  places  one  within  the 
larger  social  order  A  positive  social  value  Ls 
given  those  who  contribute  to  the  economic 
system,  whUe  a  negative  value  Is  given  those 
who  do  not  contribute  to  the  system  or  sub- 
tract from  It. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  few  each  $1.00 
spent  for  rehabilitation.  $8  00  Is  returned 
In  Increased  lifetime  eanilngs.'"  Obviously, 
the  long-range  returns  greatly  outweigh  the 
Immediate  costs  Increased  participation  in 
the  economic  order  would  be  paralleled  by 
heightened  personal  satisfactions. 

The  other  key  area  for  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  epUeptsles  Is  research.  Only  $5  mUllon 
was  spent  on  research  on  the  epUepsles  in 
1972.  whUe  $1.9  bUllon  was  expended  for  pri- 
vate medical  costs.  If  more  were  known  about 
the  causes  and  nature  of  epUepey  and  new. 
more  effective  anticonvulsant  drugs  devel- 
oped, epUepey  would  no  longer  possess  Ita 
disabling  qualities.  Those  with  epUepsy 
would  no  longer  be  forced  outside  the  eco- 
nomic order  and  dehumanized  by  strong 
social  stlgtna. 

Although  not  included  as  a  cost  In  this  re- 
port, the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 
and  affUlates  expended  $4  mUllon  In  1972  In 
its  efforts  to  represent  four  mUllon  Ameri- 
cana with  epUepsy.  In  addition  to  the  money 
contributed  by  almost  966.(XX)  people,  many 
other  thousands  volunteered  their  time  to 
provide  services  to  people  with  epilepsy  and 
to  promote  public  education  about  epUepsy. 
These  efforts  to  Improve  the  lives  of  persons 
with  epUepsy  also  serve  to  ultimately  reduce 
the  coet  of  epUepisy  to  the  nation. 
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By  Mr  ABOUREZK  (for  himself. 
Mr  McGoviTRN.  Mr.  Yoimc,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  HTTMPHRrr,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr. 
Metcalf,    Mr.    Bayh,    and    Mr. 

BfRDICK)  : 

S.J.  Res.  174.  A  joint  resolution  to  di- 
rect the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  provide  an  equitable  formula  for 
the  distribution  of  grain  cars.  Fief  erred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
grain  producing  States  of  the  Great 
Plains  have  been  historically  affected  by 
shortages  of  grain  cars  at  harvest  time. 
In  fact,  the  very  first  case  to  be  held 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission— docket  No  1-1887 — was  a  peti- 
tion by  farmers  in  the  Dakota  territory 
complaining  of  Inadequate  boxcar  sup- 
ply. 

In  recent  years  this  problem  has  been 
getting  worse,  not  better.  The  serious 
shortage  of  railroad  freight  cars  for  the 
movement  of  agricultural  commodities 
now  threatens  severe  hardships  for  both 
farmers  and  consumers. 

The  Senate  has  passed  legislation  that 
would  seek  to  expand  the  supply  of  avail- 
able grain  cars.  However,  the  sad  fact 
is  that  no  new  equipment  will  be  quickly 
available  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  It 
now  faces  us. 

This  means  that  we  must  make  sure 
that  the  equipment  that  we  do  have  is 
utilized  effectively  and  fairly. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
I  am  Introducing. 

It  directs  the  ICC  to  Investigate  the 
grain  car  distribution  practices  by  rail- 
roads and  to  make  changes  and  adjust- 
ments in  ICC  rules  to  correct  any  defects 
that  are  found.  It  further  directs  the  ICC 
to  make  sure  that  distribution  practices 
are  fair,  reasonable,  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory. 
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As  long  as  we  are  faced  with  a  short- 
age of  grain  cars,  we  must  make  sure 
that  those  that  are  available  are  distrib- 
uted fairly.  SmaD  elevators  must  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  receive  a  share  of 
the  available  transportation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows; 
8  J  Rxa.  174 
Reaolieet  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
'etentatives  of  Vie  United  State*  of  America 
ti  CrmQTi'^.t  assembled. 

WThareaa  a  sertoua  aborta^  of  r«llro«d 
fTBlgbt  cars  for  the  movement  of  agrlcui- 
tur&l  comino<lltles  and  food  supplies  ta  creat- 
ing a  year-round  crlsts  for  both  farmer«  and 
consumers,  and 

Whereaa  agricultural  proilucers  are  con- 
UnuaUy  thwarted  by  Inadequate  suppUes  of 
boxcars,  grain  hoppers,  and  other  types  of 
equipment  so  that  chaotic  marketing  condi- 
tions and  Increased  corts  of  dtstrlbuMon  are 
created,  and 

Whereas  additional  equipment  to  meet  this 
shortage  wlU  not  be  quickly  available  so  that 
more  effective  and  equitable  distribution  of 
existing  equipment  must  be  implemented, 
and 

Whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  authority  under  Section  1(13)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  require  any 
or  aU  railroads  to  file  their  rules  and  re^ru- 
lations  with  respect  to  car  service  and  may 
direct  that  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  Incorporated  In  their  tariffs,  and 

Whereas  under  Section  HU)  of  the  Inter- 
sUte    Commerce    Act    the    Interstate    Com- 
merce Commission  may.  after  hearings,  estab- 
lish reasonable  rules,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  car  service  for  applica- 
tion by  the  railroads:   Now  therefor©  be  it 
Resolifed  by  tKe  Senate  and  Home  of  Bep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  State$  of  America 
in  Congres*  assembled.  That  In  order  to  as- 
sure a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  rail 
cars  available  for  grain  shipment,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  CommL<!3lon   is  directed   to 
make  an  Investigation  of  the  grain  car  dis- 
tribution practices  by  raUroads  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  and   In  what  manner 
existing  practices  may  be  unjust,  unreason- 
able, discriminatory  or  unduly  preferential; 
thereby  impoetng  undue  burdens  or  giving 
undue    advantages    as    between    the    various 
grain  shippers  and  localities  and  to  make  In 
accordance  with  the  law  such  changes  and 
adjustments  of  rules  as  may  be  found  nec- 
essary  to   correct    any   defects   so   found    to 
exist 

Sxc.  2.  In  making  any  such  changes  or 
adjustments,  the  IOC  abaU  give  due  oonatd- 
eration  to  the  destrablUty  as  a  rTv»»r»^  of  re- 
moving undue  prejudice  or  unjust  discrimi- 
nation of  requiring  carriers  to  provide  spe- 
clflcally  in  their  tariffs  the  terms  under 
which,  during  any  period  of  time  when  the 
supply  of  care  available  for  grain  gathering 
does  not  eqiml  the  requirements,  all  shippers 
may  demand  and  secure  upon  even  terms 
the  use  of  ears  emplored  upon  the  Ones  of 
any  raUroad. 
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8.  1414.  a  bill  to  strengthen  congressional 
control  In  detemvlning  the  priorities  of 
appropriations  and  expenditures  bv  re- 
quiring the  budget  to  be  organized  and 
submitted  on  the  basis  of  national  needs, 
agency  programs,  and  program  steps. 

S.    19«I 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Ervtn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr  Allen >.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  <Mr  Gurnkt),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts). 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
RiBicorr)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1541.  the  Federal  Act  to  Control  Expendi- 
tures and  Establish  NaUonaJ  Prtorltles. 

B.    :S04 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdicx) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1604,  a 
bill  to  prevent  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  In  housing,  the  Fair  Housing 
Opportimlty  Act 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S      1*14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chil«s.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javit8».  th« 
Senator  from  TennesBce  (Mr.  Brock). 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MusKti). 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr  Nuhw*. 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr! 
MoiiDAUi)    were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  204 — ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED— 
TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY 

( Placed  on  Calendar. ) 
Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 

following  original  resolution : 

8.  lUs.  204 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Bmlko  Kuraoka.  widow  of  Matauo  Kuraoka. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  eight  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  be  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expense*  and  all  other  aUowances 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  205— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  DESIG- 
NATINO  IN  THE  CAPITOL  THE 
ALBEN  W   BARKLEY  ROOM 

<  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

axcooNmoN  or  alsxn  w.  baeklzt 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  as  a  coun- 
try we  are  often  slow  to  acknowledge  the 
work  of  the  great  leaders  who  have 
presided  over  the  destiny  of  this  Nation. 
By  the  time  we  give  proper  recognition 
it  Is  frequently  the  case  that  those  whc) 
best  knew  the  man  to  be  honored,  have 
passed  away  and  cannot  enjoy  the  act  of 
memortallzlng  the  contribution  of  their 
friend. 

I  am  today  submitting  a  resolution  to 
designate  a  specific  physical  memorial 
in  remembrance  of  the  accomplishments 
and  contributions  of  the  great  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Alben  W.  Barkley 
Few  men  can  match  his  place  in  history. 
and  none  have  surpassed  his  zest  for  life 
and  his  deep  feeling  for  humanity  He 
served  his  country  for  51  years  In  public 
life.  44  of  those  In  the  Nation's  Capital! 
His  dedication  took  him  through  the 
position  of  Judge.  Member  of  the  US 
House  of  Reprrsentatlves,  Member  of  the 
V  8  Senate,  and  Vice  President  He  was  a 
man  of  compassion,  and  vision.  He  al- 
ways fought  for  progress,  and  one  of  his 
favorite  comments  was  "We  are  not  be- 
ginning a  crusade.  We  are  continuing  a 
crusade-    One    of    the    old-fashioned 


orators,  he  wa^  a  ma^iter  storyteller 
who  could  keep  audiences  spellbound  As 
an  early  advocate  of  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  as  a  president  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  InterparUa- 
mentarj-  Union,  he  saw  the  need  for  an 
international  perspective  and  the  im- 
portant role  to  be  played  by  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs. 

Alben  was  a  firm-handed  majority 
leader  of  the  U  S  Senate,  trulding  many 
pieces  of  landmark  legislation  through 
the  U.S.  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Nation. 

He  was  a  cumpasslonate  man.  He 
quietly  cared  for  his  first  wife  as  she  be- 
came an  invalid  during  the  final  years 
of  her  life,  and  did  .so  with  few  knowing 
the  sacrifice  he  made  He  cheerfully 
crisscrossed  the  countr>-  giving  sjieeches 
in  evenings  and  on  weekends  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  her  medical  expenses.  Pew 
knew  of  the  effort  he  was  making  in  his 
persona]  life.  whUe  at  the  same  time, 
fighting  the  dally  struggle  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  defend  and  implement  Pre.sident 
Roosevelt's  programs. 

And  he  never  lost  his  vigor.  He  put 
meaning  and  Importance  Into  the  oCHce 
of  the  Vice  Presidency  After  6  months 
In  office  he  had  traveled  further  and 
spoken  more  often  than  any  other  Vice 
President  in  history— and  he  did  this  at 
the  age  of  71.  He  seized  the  role  as 
mediator  between  the  Senate  and  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  devoted  hours  as  the 
senior  party  diplomat  to  heal  the 
wounds  within  his  beloved  Democratic 
Party. 

Alben  Barkley  left  this  worid  while 
vigorously  discussing  the  thlnps  he  had 
fought  for  and  believed  In  during  a  life- 
time of  .service  To  quote  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  of  May  2.  1956; 

A  master  story  teller,  an  elder  statesman, 
a  political  craftsman  and  the  possessor  of  a 
quick  and  cheerful  wit.  Mr  Barkley  was  en- 
joying hUnself  keynotlng  the  mock  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  He  told  the  students.  "I'd  rather 
be  a  servant  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  than 
•It  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty,"  and  collapsed 
and  died  This  Is  surely  as  he  would  have  had 
It.  for  he  left  In  the  vigor  of  life,  with  no 
regrets 

Alben  Barkley  was  a  truly  remarkable 
person,  in  many  respects.  He  was  a  re- 
former, of  the  old  Teddy  Roosevelt- 
Woodrow  Wilson  school  Indeed  he  once 
observed  that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the 
dominating  Intellectual  Influence  of 
his  life  And  yet  It  can  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  no  reformer 
in  the  history  of  Congress  ever  had  so 
many  friends  in  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
servative Because,  when  all  was  said 
and  done,  the  kind  of  reform  favored  by 
Alben  Barklev  was  generally  satisfactory 
In  the  eyes  of  the  conservatives  That  is 
to  say,  he  had  a  way  of  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  cautious  people  and  the 
dreamers,  and  of  proposing  compromise 
satisfactory  to  the  majority. 

Bom  on  a  farm  near  the  town  of  Lowes 
In  Graves  Countv.  Kv..  in  1877.  Alben 
Barkley  grew  to  manhood  In  the  midst 
of  economic  turmoil.  The  eldest  of  eight 
children,  he  was  required  to  work  In  the 
tobacco  fields  on  his  father's  farm,  until 
the  farm  was  lost  In  the  national  panic 
of  1893  Thereafter,  he  did  odd  Jobs,  ob- 
taining a  bachelor'8  degree  with  the  as- 
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sistance  of  wages  earned  In  the  capacity 
of  a  Janitor.  Following  graduation  he 
secured  a  position  as  court  reporter,  at 
$50  a  month,  which  alone  provided  the 
means  of  financing  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School.  In  the 
year  1901  Alben  Barkley  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Four  years  later,  in  1905,  at  the  age  of 
28,  Alben  conducted  a  muleback  cam- 
paign for  the  office  of  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  McCracken  County.  He  was 
elected,  and  by  the  time  his  4-year  term 
expired  he  was  already  well  established 
as  an  outstanding  spokesman  of  law  and 
order  Elected  in  1909  to  the  bench  of 
the  McCracken  County  Court,  he  once 
again  had  the  opportunity  to  display  his 
deep  and  abiding  understanding  of  the 
law.  In  the  congressional  election  cam- 
paign of  1912  he  was  nominated  by  his 
party  to  run  for  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive of  tlie  Kentucky  First  District,  and 
In  the  subsequent  canvass  he  was  elected. 
Alben  entered  the  Halls  of  Congress 
on  the  same  daj'  as  Sam  Raybum.  and 
their  careers  were  to  be  forever  entwined. 
Entering  Congress  in  1913,  under  the 
first  Wilson  administration.  Alben  Bark- 
ley pitched  right  In,  working  in  the  in- 
terest of  Wilsonlan  reforms  He  worked 
for  the  passage  of  Wilson's  Gtood  Roads 
Act.  and  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  which 
created  Federal  land  banks  to  relieve 
the  plight  of  farmers.  In  1920  he  sought 
to  put  through  the  Railroad  Act.  which 
could  not  pass  without  Republican  sup- 
port. Alreadj-  friendly  with  many  Re- 
publican Members,  Alben  Barkley  was 
In  the  forefront  of  political  negotiations 
leading  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  An 
ardent  prohibitionist  at  the  time,  he 
favored  adoption  of  the  prohibition 
amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act. 

Alben  Barkley  was  on  the  way,  and 
everybody  knew  it.  He  was  brUUant,  he 
was  friendly,  he  was  warm  He  was  also 
full  of  ideas  and  ambitious.  Consequent- 
ly, he  had  many  friends  who.  by  1919. 
owed  him  many  favors.  In  that  year 
Alben  was  named  chairman  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Democratic  Convention,  and  In 
1920  he  served  as  delegate  at  large  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
San  Francisco,  his  first  appearance  on 
the  countrywide  political  scene. 

In  1923  he  sought  his  party's  nomina- 
tion of  Govemo'-  of  Kentucky  on  a  plat- 
form demanding  a  tormage  tax  on  coal 
and  repeal  of  the  State's  parimutual  bet- 
ting law  For  taking  such  a  position, 
Barkley  was  fiercely  opposed  by  the 
whisky,  horse  racing,  and  coal  mining 
Interests,  all  of  whom  centered  their  sup- 
port on  a  rival  nominee,  and  Barkley  was 
defeated.  This  was,  however,  the  onlj- 
campaign  he  ever  was  to  lose  in  Ken- 
tucky. Reversing  his  stand  on  the  ton- 
nage tax,  he  won  the  senatorial  election 
in  1926,  and  took  his  seat  the  following 
year. 

Reelected  to  the  Senate  in  1932,  Bark- 
ley soon  became  a  spokesman  for  the 
Roosevelt  New  Deal,  and  one  of  the 
ablest,  beyond  question.  Not  all  of  Alben 
Barkley's  energy  was  directed  to  attack- 
ing the  Republicans  because  the  New 
Deal  had  enemies  within  the  Democratic 
ranks  as  well.  One  of  the  loudest  of  the 
anti-New  Deal  Democrats  was  Senator 
Huey   Long,   the   "Klngflsh"  of  Louisi- 


ana— who  was  given  to  engaging  in  fili- 
busters in  the  hope  of  breaking  the  force 
of  the  New  Deal  juggernaut.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  the  midst  of  a  "Kingflsh"  fili- 
buster of  unusually  great  length.  Long 
announced  that  he  had  done  and  said 
everything,  and  that  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else  to  do.  Senator  Barkley  in- 
tervened to  ask:  "Whj-  don't  you  sing?" 
Long  replied  that  If  he  did  sing  his  voice 
would  sound  a  great  deal  better  than 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Long,  looking  for  a  fight.  Invited  Barkley 
into  the  midst  of  his  filibuster,  and  Bark- 
ley obliged,  delivering  a  furious  defense 
of  all  the  Roosevelt  policies,  from  A  to  Z. 
As  a  political  act — a  jwUtlcal  perform- 
ance— Barkley's  joust  with  Senator  Long 
was  brilliant,  for  It  transformed  the 
critic  of  policy  into  the  object  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  show  stealer  into  somebody 
who  had  allowed  his  own  scene  to  be 
stolen,  right  out  from  imder  his  nose. 
After  several  battles  of  this  kind.  Sena- 
tor Barkley  became  a  favorite  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  who,  in  1937  helped  his 
friend  secure  election  as  Senate  majority 
leader 

Re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1938,  Bark- 
ley became,  over  the  next  few  years,  one 
of  the  chief  sponsors  of  proposals  bearing 
on  national  defense  and  war  prepara- 
tions. He  guided  the  lend-lease  bill 
through  the  Senate.  He  also  worked  to 
lessen  the  restrictions  of  the  Neutrality 
Act.  In  the  Interest  of  embattled  Eng- 
land. 

Throughout  the  war  years,  Senator 
Barkley  was  an  outstanding  supporter 
of  aU  administration  policy  decision:  ex- 
cepting only  the  Presidential  veto  of  the 
tax  bill  of  1944.  Angered  by  the  veto. 
Senator  Barkley  resigned  as  majority 
leader.  In  a  short  time  the  rift  between 
Barkley  and  Roosevelt  was  over,  and 
Barkley  returned  to  his  leadership  role. 
It  was  he,  incidentally,  who  nominated 
Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1944.  There 
are  many  who  believe,  however,  that  this 
one  Instance  of  political  rebellion  of 
Barkley's  part  cost  him  the  Presidency. 
For  at  the  1944  National  Convention  he 
was  passed  over  as  a  Vice-Presidential 
possibility,  in  favor  of  Harr>-  S  Truman, 
who  subsequently  replaced  President 
Roosevelt  In  the  White  House 

In  the  postwar  period.  Senator  Bark- 
ley continued  his  battling  ways.  In  1946 
he  fought  against  the  end  of  wartime 
price  controls,  struggled  fiercly  In  behalf 
of  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Fair  Employment  Practices  Commis- 
sion, worked  for  an  increase  in  the  na- 
tional minimum  wage :  and  sponsored  an 
antipoll  tax  cloture  petition. 

When  the  Republicans  took  control  of 
the  Senate  in  the  80th  Congress,  Senator 
Barkley  assumed  the  role  of  minority 
leader,  in  which  capacity  he  also 
excelled. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1948  Alben  Barkley  was  nomin- 
ated for  Vice  President  on  the  .same 
ticket  with  Harry  Truman,  and  when  the 
Dem(5crats  scored  their  surprise  victory 
that  year,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  result. 

As  Vice  President  he  served,  of  course, 
as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  no  one 
in  that  position  is  remembered  as  having 


done  a  better  job.  His  charm,  his  deco- 
rum, his  legal  mind,  and  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  forms  rendered  his  mag- 
nificence m  llu5  role.  It  was  then,  as 
Vice  President,  that  he  became  famous 
as  the  "Veep."  It  was  also  then  that  his 
cliarmlng  romance  began  with  the  for- 
mer Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Hadley,  whom  he 
married  in  1949,  at  the  age  of  72.  Mrs. 
Barkley  later  set  forth  the  delightful 
storj-  of  their  "affair  of  the  heart"  In  her 
bestselllng  book,  'I  married  the  Veep." 

It  was  Alben  Barkley's  desire  to  nm 
for  President  in  1952,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion he  was  opposed  by  certain  leaders  of 
organized  labor.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  absurd,  because  Alben  Barkley  was 
a  great  friend  of  organized  labor.  At  the 
last  minute,  when  it  was  tcx)  late,  pic- 
turesque old  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  came  forward  to  praise 
Barkley  and  to  castigate  the  labor 
spokesmen  who  turned  their  backs  on 
him,  in  ignorance.  But  to  no  avail.  De- 
feated in  his  bid  for  the  highest  post  in 
the  land,  Alben  Barkley  returned  to  con- 
gressional combat,  winning  reelection  in 
1954  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  im- 
tll  death,  in  1956. 

In  the  final  stage  of  life,  as  always  be- 
fore, Alben  Barkley  remained  the  best  of 
all  possible  people,  in  the  personal  sense, 
and  a  political  force  of  great  magni- 
tude— a  man  to  admire,  whether  or  not 
you  agreed  with  him. 

Throughout  the  full  course  of  his  poli- 
tical career,  no  American  political  leader 
was  more  delightful,  dramatic,  enter- 
taining, and  magnificent  than  that  great 
and  good  man  from  Kentucky:  the  late 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  Congressman.  U.S. 
Senator.  Vice  President,  and  Presidential 
aspirant  extraordinare  There  was  a  man 
who,  regardless  of  political  complexion, 
was  worthy  of  attention,  respect,  friend- 
ship and  honor:  and  these  he  received  in 
plentitude  from  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  so  long  as  he  graced  the  halls 
of  Congress  with  his  presence. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  we 
move  at  the  earliest  opportimity  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial  for  Alben  'W  Bark- 
ley to  commemorate  the  contributions  he 
has  made  to  this  Nation  and  the  world. 
For  that  reason.  I  introduce  and  send  to 
the  desk  a  Senate  resolution  to  designate 
room  S-120  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Building,  the  Alben  W.  Bark- 
ley Room  in  permanent  recognition  of 
the  leadership  of  this  great  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  Alben  Barkley's  biography  from  the 
National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
an  official  biographj-  might  be  available 
to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  text  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy and  resolution   were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Thx     National     Ctclopaecia     or     Amirican 

B:oGRAPHT— Being    the    Histort    or    the 

UNrrxD  States 

Barkley  Alben  William.  Vice-President  of 
the  United  Sates  and  senator,  was  born  In 
Lowee.  Ky  Nov  24  IST?  son  of  John  Wilson 
and  Eliza  Electra  (Smith)  Barkley  His  father 
was  a  tobacco  farmer  Alben  W  Barkley 
worked  In  the  tobacco  fields  while  attending 
l(5cal  district  schools  and  also  aided  in  sup- 
porting himself  whUe  attending  Mai-rtn  Col- 
lege, Clinton.  Ky.,  where  he  was  graduated 
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A3  In  1897  He  then  did  a  year  of  graduat* 
work  In  liberal  arts  at  Emory  College  (later 
Emory  University)  and  returned  to  Marvin 
College  to  teach 

Soon,  however,  he  abandoned  teaching  for 
the  le^al  profession  and  for  a  time  studied 
law  at  the  UQlveralty  of  VlrglnU  and  then 
In  Paducah.  Ky  ,  with  Charles  W.  Wheeler 
and  John  K  Hendrlck,  both  congreasmen. 
and  William  S.  Bishop  a  Judge  He  waa  ad- 
mitted to  the  Kentucky  bar  In  1901  and  In 
that  year  began  the  pracUce  of  hla  profeaslon 
In  Paducah  Soon  becoming  a  prominent 
member  of  the  bar  and  noted  for  his  talenta 
In  debate  and  oratory.  In  1905  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  McCracken  County 
for  a  foiir-year  term. 

PoUowing  hla  tenure  In  this  offlce  he  served 
as  county  Judge  untU  he  waa  elected  to  the 
trs  Congress  in  1913  Entering  the  House 
of  Represenutlves  In  the  a3d  Congreaa.  he 
served  in  that  body  through  the  69th  Con- 
gress which  adjourned  in  March.  1927. 

Aa  a  congressman  he  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  all  measures  of  the  administrations 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  (q.v.) .  Including  the  Fed- 
eral Re8en,e  Act.  the  Farm  Lo*n  Act.  anti- 
trust Laws,  and  the  laws  proposed  or  enacted 
generally  for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  agrl- 
ciuture  as  well  as  those  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  commercial  Interests  of  th» 
ooiintry. 

In  1926  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senat« 
from  Kentucky  for  the  term  beginning 
March.  1927,  and  was  re-elected  for  three 
succeeding  terma.  hla  last  election  being 
for  the  term  ending  in  January.  1951.  the 
81st   Congress. 

Barkley  was  elected  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  In  1937  to  succeed  Joseph  T  Robinson 
(q  V.)  and  served  until  Jan.  3.  1947.  at  which 
time  he  was  elected  minority  leader. 

Among  hla  outstanding  contributions  dur- 
ing his  terms  as  a  senator  waa  his  aid  in 
writing  the  21st  Amendment  to  the  U5 
Constitution,  the  Prohibition  Repeal  Amend- 
ment, which  passed  Into  law  in  1933.  During 
his  years  of  service  in  the  Senate  he  served 
on  Its  committees  on  foreign  relations,  bank- 
ing and  currency,  finance,  and  Interstate 
commerce 

He  was  one  of  the  major  spokesmen  In 
Congress  for  New  Deal  policies  of  Pranklln 
D.  Rooeevelt  (q  v.).  and  before  the  entry  of 
this  country  Into  the  Second  World  War  he 
supported  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy,  repeal 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  and  the  arms  embargo, 
compulsory  military  training,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  National  Ouard  service  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

He  sponsored  the  Lend-Lease  Bill  In  1941 
aided  In  defeating  legislation  that  would 
have  limited  service  In  the  Army  under  con- 
scription to  one  additional  year,  and  fought 
for  passage  ot  the  bUl  to  arm  .Ajnerlcan  ships. 
as  weU  as  supporting  all  legislation  Roose- 
velt requested  in  connection  with  carrying 
out  American  war  alms.  Meanwhile,  BarkJey 
had  become  Interested  In  Democratic  Party 
politics,  having  been  chairman  of  the  1919 
and  1924  Kentucky  State  DemocraUc  Con- 
ventions 

He  was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  party's 
national  conventions  In  San  Francisco  in 
1920.  New  York  city  in  1924,  Houston  In  1928 
Chicago  m  1932.  and  Philadelphia  In  1936. 
being  temporary  chairman  of  the  last  two. 

In  Chicago  In  1940  he  waa  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention and  in  1944  placed  before  the  con- 
vention the  name  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
for  his  fourth  nomination  for  the  presidency 
Four  years  later  In  Philadelphia  he  waa 
temporary  chairman  of  the  convention  and 
made  the  keynote  address,  and  here  he  was 
nominated  as  running  mate  with  Harry  S 
Truman  (q  v  )  in  the  succeesful  Democratic 
campaign  In  that  year.  AJben  W.  Barkley  waa 
Inaugurated  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  In  January  1949  In  addition  to  his 
duties  aa  Vice-President,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent   of    The    InterparUamentary    Union    a 
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member  ot  the  board  of  regents  ot  the  Smlth- 
aoalan  Instttutioa.  axul  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council. 

Playing  an  active  part  In  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, he  toured  throughout  the  coun- 
try malting  speeches  on  the  vital  ISBues  facing 
the  governmsQt. 

Upon  leaving  the  ofllce  of  Vlc«-Pre«ldent 
h«  became  commentator  on  a  telsvlsion  pro- 
gram entitled  "Meet  the  Veep."  an  allusion 
to  the  nickname  by  which  he  was  known 
throughout  the  country,  continuing  thus 
from    February    to    August.    1953. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  again  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
Kentucky,  and  he  was  serving  aa  a  senator 
In  the  84th  Congress  at  the  time  of  his  death 

In  his  last  term  as  senator  he  waa  reas- 
signed to  the  committees  on  foreign  rela- 
tions and  finance  Hla  book.  "That  Remlnda 
Me,"  waa  published  In  1954  Barkley  waa 
awarded  honorary  LL  D  degreea  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  LoulavUle,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Centre  College,  National  University,  Emory 
University.  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College, 
Michigan  State  College.  DePaul  University. 
Weetailnster  College  and  Rider  College; 
honorary  L.H  D  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Florida  and  The  Dropsle  College  for  Hebrew 
and  Cognate  Learning;  and  an  honorary  M.S. 
m  Business  Administration  at  Bryant  Col- 
lege. 

Among  other  citations  he  received  the  Col- 
lier's Award  for  Distinguished  Congressional 
Service  (1947).  the  Pranklln  D  Rooeevelt 
Four  Freedoms  Award  ( 1949) .  and  the  Alger- 
non Sydney  Sullivan  Award  by  the  University 
of  Kentucky  (1949). 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American.  Ken- 
tucky and  McCracken  County  bar  associa- 
tions. Paducah  Board  of  Trade.  ICX)F.  BPOE 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  Delta  Tau  Delta  and 
Phi  Alpha  Delta,  and  he  waa  an  honorary 
member  of  Phi  Beto  Kappa  Hla  religious  af- 
filiation was  with  the  Methodist  church 
Barkley  was  a  collector  of  antiques  and  a 
prolific  reader  In  the  fields  of  history  and 
biography. 

He  waa  married  twice:  (1)  in  Tlptonvllle 
Tenn  .  June  23.  1903.  to  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Charles  Brower  of  Paducah,  a  salesman, 
and  had  three  chUdren:  David  Murrell; 
Marian  Frances,  who  married  Max  O'Reli 
Trultt:  and  Laura  Louise  who  married 
Douglas  MacArthur  11;  his  first  wife  died  in 
1M7;  (2)  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  1949,  to  Jane 
(Rucker)  Hadley.  daughter  of  Roy  Waller 
Rucker  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  lawyer  and 
widow  of  Carleton  Sturtevant  Hadlev.  Alben 
W.  Barkley  died  In  Lexington,  Va  .  Apr  30 
1956. 

8.  Rxs.  305 

Resolved.  That  the  room   located   In  the 
United  States  Capitol  and  designed  as  num- 
ber 8-120  la  designated,  and  shaU  be  known 
as  the  "Alben  W.  Barkley  Room". 

8«c.  2.  (a)  Any  rule,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  Senate.  In  which 
reference  U  made  to  the  room  referred  to 
In  the  first  section  of  this  resolution,  ahall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Alben  W.  Barkley  Room". 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  place  an  appropriate 
marker  or  Inscription  at  any  sulUble  location 
with  respect  to  such  room  to  commemorate 
and  designate  such  room  as  provided  in  this 
resolution  Expenses  incurred  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REVISED    HOUSING    ACT    OF    1973— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    600 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.) 


Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  2182)  to  consolidate, 
simplify,  and  improve  laws  relative  to 
housing  and  housing  assistance,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMSNOMXNT    NO.    SSI 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  that  will  be 
proposed  to  H.R.  11104;  a  bUl  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  of  $13,000,000  - 
000  In  the  public  debt  limit  and  to  ex- 
tend the  period  to  which  this  temporary 
limit  applies  to  June  30.  1974:  Senators 
EUgleton,    Fm-BRiGHT,    Hdtjphrey,    and 

Wn-LIAMS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  there 
is  now  a  total  of  31  spcmsors  of  this 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  31  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  with  the  names  of  the  nine  Sen- 
ators who  originally  submitted  the 
amendment  apfjearlng  first. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  (?ranston 
Mr   Hart 
Mr.  Kennedy 
Mr.  Mathlas 
Mr.  Mondale 
Mr  Schwelker 
Mr.  Scott  of 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Stafford 
Mr.  Stevenson 
Mr,  Mansfield 
Hi   Young 
Mr.  Abourezk 
Mr.  Bayh 
Mr.  Bldea 
Mr.  Case 


Mr.  Chiles 
Mr.  Clark 
Mr.  Fulbrl^t 
Mr.  Gravel 
Mr.  Hartke 
Mr.  Hughes 
Mr.  Humphrey 
Kir.  Jackson 
Mr.  Javlts 
Mr   McGee 
Mr   Mclntyre 
Mr.  Moss 
Mr.  Randolph 
Mr.  Rlblcoff 
Mr.  Tunney 
Mr.  WUllams 


AMENDMENT    NO.    SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Brock  )  was 
added  as  a  ccsponsor  of  amendment  No. 
656  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  2589 >  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
President  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  contingency  plans  for 
reducing  petroleum  consumption,  and 
assuring  the  continuation  of  vital  public 
services  In  the  event  of  emergency  fuel 
shortages  or  severe  dislocations  In  the 
Nation's  fuel  distribution  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Walter  W.  Bums,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
Examlner-in-Chlef  of  the  US.  Patent 
Offlce.  vice  Don  D.  Andrews,  resigned 

Roger  L.  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Examlner-ln-Chlef  of  the  U.S.  Patent 
Offlce,  vice  John  Stevens  Lleb.  resigned 

WUllam  H.  Stafford.  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  dls- 
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trlct  of  Florida  for  the  term  of  4  vears. 
reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday.  November  26,  1973, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


the  Interior  Committee  staff.  Additional 
hearings  by  the  special  subcommittee 
will  be  announced  in  the  future. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NO- 
FAULT  INSURANCE  BILL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  December  4 
5.  6  and  12.  1973.  at  10:30  am.,  in  room' 
2228,  Dirksen  Offlce  Building,  on  the  bUl 
S.  354,  'National  No-Fault  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Act." 

This  hearing  will  be  before  the  full 
committee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
GRATED OIL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  28  and  29.  1973,  The  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Integrated  Oil  Opera- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  hold  open  public 
hearings  on  competition  in  the  petro- 
leum industry.  They  will  be  convened  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Offlce 
Building  at  10  a.m. 

The  principal  Issue  for  the  November 
28  hearing  will  be :  Is  the  current  energy 
crisis  in  some  significant  way  at  least 
partially  attributable  to  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate competitive  performance  In  the 
petroleum  Industry?  Witnesses  expected 
to  appear  at  this  hearing  are:  The  Hon- 
orable Rogers  Morton,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Mr.  David  Freeman,  director  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  Energy  Policy 
Project:  Prof.  John  Blair.  University  of 
South  Florida:  Mr.  Lee  White,  chairman 
of  the  Energy  Policy  Task  Force,  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America;  Prof.  Al- 
fred E.  Kahn,  Cornell  University:  and 
Mr.  Rawleigh  Warner,  president  of  Mobil 
Oil  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Petroleum  In.stitute. 

The  principal  issue  for  the  November 
29  hearing  will  be:  Has  antitrust  en- 
forcement in  the  petroleum  industrv 
been  adequate  in  the  past,  and  is  there  a 
need  for  vigorous  antitrust  prosecution 
at  the  present  time?  Witnesses  expected 
to  appear  at  this  hearing  are:  The  Hon- 
orable John  Love,  Director  of  the  Energ>' 
Policy  Offlce.  Attorneys  General  Killlan 
of  Connecticut  and  Shevln  of  Florida: 
Mr  James  Halverson,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Competition,  Federal  Trade 
Commission:  Mr.  Mark  Green.  Corporate 
Accountability  Research  Group:  Attor- 
ney General  Thomas  Kauper.  Antitrust 
Division.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice:  Dr. 
H.  Michael  Mann,  Boston  University; 
and  Prof,  Stephen  Breyer,  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Interested  or  affected  parties  desiring 
to  file  statements  for  the  record  are  re- 
quested to  transmit  their  submissions  to 


BRIEF  FXDR  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  Fri- 
day's New  York  Times  carried  an  elo- 
quent and  accurate  accounting  of  the 
current  state  of  the  Presidency  by  Herb 
Klein,  former  White  House  Director  of 
Communications.  Mr.  Klein  has  ad- 
dressed himself  most  importantly  to  the 
questions  of  resignation  and  impeach- 
ment. I  believe  my  colleagues  wiU  find 
this  article  enlightening  and  informative 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Brut  roR  the  President 
(By  Herbert  G.  Klein) 
Lo6  Angeles.— 'When  one  looks  at  the  pub- 
lic reports  on  the  question  of  resignation  It 
would  seem  that  the  ayes  have  It.  Yet,  this 
Is  not  borne  out  by  most  polls,  and  I  frankly 
doubt  If  It  reflects  a  cross  section  of  opinion. 
Most  newspapers  which  have  urged  resigna- 
tion or  Impeachment  report  readers  dis- 
agreed. 

There  Is  no  question  that  public  confidence 
In  the  Presidency— Indeed  the  Government — 
has  been  badly  shaken  by  an  Incredible  series 
of  events  In  recent  weeks.  But,  when  one 
reads  some  of  the  arguments  for  resignation 
or  Impeachment,  the  Impression  is  that  pub- 
lic confidence  would  suddenly  be  restored  In 
Government  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  removed  from  offlce. 

There  Is  nothing  on  record  to  support  this 
thesis.  Rather,  there  is  more  to  support  the 
opposite. 

The  removal  of  the  P»resldent  would  hinder 
our  International  relationships  and  peace  ef- 
forts. Inevitably,  there  would  be  new  probes 
to  test  the  strength  of  a  new  President.  The 
personal  relationships  buUt  by  President 
Nixon  with  such  leaders  as  Chou  En-lal, 
Leonid  Brezhnev  and  Mrs.  Golda  Melr  would 
be  shattered.  It  would  mean  stepping  back 
two  or  three  years  at  a  time  of  critical  prob- 
lems and  major  opportunities. 

Despite  weeks  of  probing  by  prosecutors, 
grand  Juries  and  the  varied  legislative  com- 
mittees, no  one  has  come  up  with  solid  evi- 
dence to  contradict  the  President's  most  re- 
cent statement:  "I  have  not  violated  the 
trust  placed  in  me  when  they  elected  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States." 

I  believe  there  are  real  doubts  In  the  pub- 
lic mind,  but  the  Preeident  deserves  the  op- 
portunity he  asked  for  to  "do  everything  that 
I  can  to  see  that  any  doubts  as  to  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  man  who  occupies  the  highest 
offlce  In  this  land— to  remove  those  doubts 
where  they  exist." 
He  Is  moving  to  do  so. 

Certainly  the  public  Is  not  going  to  stand 
for  an  Impeachment  effort  based  on  par- 
tisan charges  regarding  the  use  of  Presi- 
dential power.  Impoundment  of  funds,  or  the 
use  of  war  power  In  Indochina.  Impeachment 
will  take  solid  negative  Watergate  evidence 
The  Issues  are  whether  the  President  can 
be  believed  and  whether  he  can  effectively 
govern  the  nation.  That  he  still  is  able  to 
govern  effectively  today  Is  most  dramatically 
apparent  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  my  opinion,  he  wUI  continue  to  govern 
effectively  unless  the  shouts  of  the  critics 
finally  produce  a  completely  negative  re- 
sponse to  his  achievements.  But  we  do  see 
this  mounting  negative  campaign,  some  of  it 
voiced  by  sincere  well-meaning  critics,  some 
vocallaed  by  ideological  opponents  who  smell 


freah  blood.  The  battle  has  shaped  up  to  be 
one  more  of  opinion  than  fact,  but  the  crlUos 
have  used  the  media  effectively  and  the  ques- 
tion Is  how  long  will  the  turmoil  continue? 
What  is  the  record? 

On  the  negative  side  It  Is  clear  there  has 
been  deplorable  and  probably  Uiegal  abuse 
of  pov.er  by  some,  and  lack  of  candldneas  by 
the  White  House  In  handling  the  whole  af- 
fair. One  also  can  be  rightly  critical  of  some 
Presidential  appointments 

On  the  other  side,  despite  the  pres-^ures, 
the  President  has  carried  out  his  stated  ob- 
jectives, particularly  m  the  foreign  policy 
field  where  there  is  less  dependence  on  Con- 
gressional support  His  achievements,  tread- 
ing through  the  mine  fields  of  diplomacy, 
have  been  unprecedented. 

A  year  ago  the  American  voters  made  a 
clear-cut  decision  on  the  Presidencv,  a  deci- 
sion based  on  issues,  not  personaluy.  The 
President  didn't  win  In  a  landslide  because 
of  his  public  smile  or  TV  image,  but  because 
of  policies  where  the  differences  were  clear- 
cut.  Unfortunately,  the  critics  would  like  to 
Ignore  this. 

Some  are  worried  because  the  President 
showed  hostility  to  the  press  at  his  news 
conference.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake  but. 
again.  I  think  the  hostUlty  shown  bv  the 
press  was  equally  bad.  The  vendetta  "helps 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  press  More 
so.  It  does  not  help  the  nation  at  this 
critical  time.  It  Is  time  for  a  truce 

The  press  corps,  which  conducted  itself 
generally  fairly  with  little  partisan  emotion 
in  1972  and  1968.  suddenly  is  caught  m  an 
emotion-filled  swirl  of  leaks,  rumors  and 
articulate  Presidential  critics  The  balance  In 
1972  has  not  been  apparent  in  1973.  and 
emotion  too  often  clouds  reporter  Judgment 
The  fault  Is  not  entirely  press-manufactured^ 
The  Administration  has  not  been  fuUv  forth- 
coming and  some  of  the  normal  spokesmen 
have  been  hiding.  The  hate  syndrome  is 
there,  too. 

What  Is  needed  Is  more  humility  on  both 
sides— Presidential  and  press.  The  street  Is 
not  one  way. 

The  final  question  pertinent  to  the  debate 
Is  can  the  President  stand  the  pressure? 

Those  who  have  been  in  personal  contact 
with  the  President  find  him  remarkably  well 
both  physically  and  mentally.  Like  anv  man' 
he  has  his  moods,  but  his  strong  mental 
discipline  has  stood  up  against  critical  bat- 
tering before  Crisis  Is  a  part  of  life  for  him. 
To  those  close  to  him  he  appears  analytical, 
calm,  and  more  than  anything  determined  to 
overcome  all  odds  in  pursuit  of  what  he  be- 
lieves is  the  national  Interest. 

Those  who  agree  that  It  Is  time  to  move 
ahead  with  the  nation's  business  wlU  find 
that  neither  resignation  or  Impeachment  wUl 
accomphsh  that. 


KEEP  UP  THE  SEARCH  FOR 
OUR  MIA'S 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  news 
stories  have  appeared  in  several  news- 
papers around  the  country  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  decide  to  stop 
its  search  for  Americans  naissing  In  ac- 
tion in  Indochina  because  of  difficulties 
encountered  to  date.  If  this  collection  of 
stories  is  accurate,  then  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  being  derelict  in  Its  duty 
to  continue  doing  everything  possible-^ 
for  as  long  as  It  takes — In  tracking  down 
and  hopefully  finding  the  whereabouts 
or  remains  of  some  1,300  of  our  men  who 
still  remain  unaccounted  for 

I,  for  one.  am  dismayed  Although  I 
opposed  our  war  policy  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause I  believed  our  Nation's  security 
was  not  involved.  I  always  supported  our 
military  men  once  ordered  Into  battle. 
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I  still  support  them,  including  those 
somewhere  In  the  jungles  of  Lao6.  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam,  who  re- 
main unaccounted  for.  If  the  news 
stories  are  true,  then  I  urge  the  Nixon 
administration  to  make  an  Immediate 
about-face.  I  urge  the  Pentagon  to  say 
publicly,  not  only  to  the  families  of  those 
still  missing  in  action,  but  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  that  we  will  continue 
our  search  for  these  Americans  for  as 
long  as  it  takes.  The  families  of  those 
men  stLU  missing  have  endured  untold 
ang'-Jsh  over  recent  years  and  they  de- 
serve nothing  less  than  the  most  deter- 
mined and  sustained  effort  possible  to 
account  for  all  MIA's.  "Keep  up  the 
search!"  is  an  appropriate  motto;  efforts 
to  And  our  1,300  mlsslng-ln-actlon  must 
go  on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  concerning  the  fate  of  our  MIA's 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Oct.  24.  1973] 

Hunt  roa.  Missing  OI's  Mat  Hav«  To  Ewo 

This  Tcab 

(By  Arnold  R.  Isaacs) 

Nakhon  Phanom,  Thailand. — Ground 
searches  for  missing  Americans  In  Indochina 
may  have  to  be  suspended  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Because  there  has  been  no  agreement  be- 
tween United  States  and  Communist  nego- 
tiators on  procedures,  American  Investigators 
are  unable  to  carry  out  operations  In  North 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia  or  Communist-held 
portions  of  South  Vietnam. 

They  can  search  only  in  government-held 
South  Vietnamese  territory,  and  there,  Amer- 
ican teams  have  nearly  run  through  the 
whole  list  of  possible  Investigations. 

The  teams  have  visited  21  aircraft-crash 
sites  and  9  graves.  According  to  Col.  Vincent 
A.  DlMauro.  deputy  commander  of  the  Joint 
Casualty  Resolution  Center,  there  are  only 
two  more  sites  to  be  investigated,  and  both 
probably  will  be  done  In  the  dry  months 
between  now  and  the  end  of  December. 

SEARCH  SITKS  LIMITED 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  Americans 
missing  In  the  South  will  then  be  accounted 
for.  since  a  search  can  be  carried  out  only 
where  the  location  of  a  crash  or  a  grave  la 
fairly  well  pinpointed.  Other  sites  may  be 
found  in  the  future  If.  for  example,  they  are 
reported  by  local  residents. 

But  if  no  new  site  information  Is  developed 
and  there  Is  no  negotlatmg  breakthrough  to 
permit  searches  \n  Communist-controlled 
areae,  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  casualty 
resolution  field  teams  might  have  nothing 
to  do. 

The  situation  Is  deeply  frustrating  to  many 
of  the  team  members,  who  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  help  end  the  anguish  for  the  fam- 
Ules  of  the  missing 

"I  came  here  to  run  missions  and  I'm  sorry 
I  haven't  run  more."  Capt.  Paul  W.  Brown, 
of  Cresaptown.  Md..  a  Special  Forces  ofBcer 
who  commands  one  of  the  center's  11  flve- 
member  field  teams,  said.  "It's  a  long  time 
between  missions — I  ran  one  In  July  and  did 
nothing  but  train  untu  Septemt>er." 

The  Investigations  Involve  two  categories: 
about  1.300  Americans  listed  as  missing  in 
action  and  about  1.100  others  known  as 
"KIA-BNR"  for  "killed  In  action — body  not 
recovered." 

Only  about  S  per  cent  of  all  the  caaes  are 
In  South  Vietnamese  territory  that  Is  acces- 
sible to  the  search  te«ms. 

CASK  DATA  COMTtLSD 

The  casualty  resolution  center  has  com- 
pUed  all  avaUable  Information  on  each 


and  has  made  findings  on  some  based  not  on 
ground  searches  but  on  analyses  of  other 
data,  such  as  Interviews  wltn  returned  war 
prisoners. 

There  are  a  handful  of  cases  In  which  men 
were  believed  at  one  time  to  be  alive  and  In 
Communist  hands  but  were  not  accounted  for 
during  the  prisoner  of  war  exchange  after  the 
cease-fire.  Informed  sources  say,  however, 
that  the  analyses  carried  out  by  the  casualty 
center  have  produced  no  fresh  evidence  that 
any  of  the  missing  may  be  alive. 

If  ground  searches  are  halted,  the  process 
of  analyzing  other  information  will  continue. 

So  far,  the  center  bad  made  recommenda- 
tions on  about  160  cases,  the  majority  based 
on  Indirect  Information  rather  than  physical 
Investigations. 

The  recommendations  are  forwarded  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  secretaries,  who 
are  empowered  to  reclassify  a  mlsslng-ln- 
actlon  serviceman  as  kUled-ln-actlon. 

NKAB    NORTH    VIETNAM 

About  160  persons  are  assigned  directly  to 
the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center  and 
another  70  work  in  the  central  identification 
laboratory  at  Samae  San,  near  the  Utapao  Air 
Force  Base  south  of  Bangkok,  Thailand.  If 
the  physical  searches  are  halted,  however,  the 
casualty  center  strength  may  be  reduced 
from  11  field  teams  to  4  or  5 

The  casualty  center  operates  at  Nakhon 
Phanom  Air  Base  in  Northeast  Thailand,  the 
new  U.S.  headquarters  In  Southeast  Asia 
Lying  on  the  Mekong  River  opposite  Laos. 
It  Is  only  about  70  air  miles  from  North 
Vietnam. 

Colonel  DlMauro  and  Captain  Brown  were 
Interviewed  not  on  the  base  which  Is  closed 
to  reporters  except  for  rare  group  tours,  but 
In  the  town.  Across  the  river,  the  jagged 
mountains  rising  in  the  Laotian  panhandle 
served  as  a  vivid  reminder  that  even  If  the 
diplomatic  obstacles  are  overcome,  the  Job 
of  locating  and  Identifying  the  remains  of 
shotdown  filers  wlU  still  be  dlfllcult  and  time 
consuming. 

Captain  Brown  was  the  leader  of  the  cen- 
ter's most  successful  search  so  far,  which 
located  a  crashed  American  helicopter  and 
recovered  the  remains  of  seven  mlaslng-ln- 
actlon  troops. 

The  mission  Illustrated  the  awesome  dlfll- 
cult les  of  operating  In  the  Indochlnese 
hinterland.  'The  site  had  been  found  by 
Montagnard  hunters  in  thick  jungle  near 
the  coastal  city  of  Nha  Trang,  and  reported 
first  to  Vietnamese  authorities  and  then  to 
American  officials. 

Captain  Brown  and  his  team  flew  over  the 
area,  then  landed  at  the  closest  point  where 
a  helicopter  could  touch  down.  It  took  them 
13  hours  to  march  to  the  crash  site,  and  two 
more  days — while  a  tropical  storm  sent  winds 
up  to  80  knots — to  cut  away  a  big  enough 
clearing  for  helicopters  to  hover  overhead  and 
winch  down  supplies  and  additional  help. 

"That  canopy  was  so  thick  we  couldn't 
even  get  a  radio  signal  out  to  30  miles  away." 
Captain  Brown  recalled.  When  the  laboratory 
specialists  arrived,  "everyone  got  down  on 
their  hands  and  knees  with  a  light  and  a 
knife  and  we  had  to  go  over  the  ground  inch 
by  Inch." 

The  wreckage  was  Identified  as  that  of  an 
.American  helicopter  that  vanished  In  No- 
vember 1069  It  took  nearly  a  week  for  the 
team  to  gather  up  the  remains  and  ship 
them  out  to  Samae  San.  and  another  month 
of  laboratory  work  before  positive  Identifi- 
cations were  made. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Nov.  11,  1973 1 
PxNTAooif  Mat  Ekd  Sbarth  roa  Missing  in 

iNDOCHOfA 

Washinoton,  November  10 — The  search  for 
Americans  missing  In  Indochina  Is  slowing, 
and  Pentagon  officials  say  It  may  be  cut  short 
In  a  few  months. 

There  has  been  no  decision  to  stop  looking 
for  the  remains  of  1,339  servicemen  still  car- 


ried as  missing  in  the  Indochina  fighting, 
which  officially  ended  in  January.  But  ele- 
ments contributing  to  doubts  that  mure  re- 
mains will  be  found  and  identified  include 
an  impasse  In  negotiations  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  continued  heavy  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

So  far  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Kingston,  chief 
of  the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center  at 
Nakhon  Phanom,  Thailand,  has  located  and 
poeltlvely  identified  the  remains  of  nine 
missing  men.  The  remains  of  six  or  seven 
others  are  undergoing  laboratory  examina- 
tion. 

ONLT  IN   ONCONTESTED  AREAS 

The  150-man  staff  has  been  limited  to  un- 
contested areas  of  South  Vietnam,  although 
the  cease-fire  agreement  calls  on  South  Viet- 
nam, North  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  to 
exchange  Information  about  missing  soldiers. 

Pentagon  officials  report  that  only  a  hand- 
ful of  sites  In  uncontested  territory  remained 
to  be  explored  In  the  two  months  before  the 
rainy  season  begins.  They  are  described  as 
much  less  likely  to  yield  remains  than  the 
20  explored  so  far. 

In  other  parts  of  South  Vietnam,  where 
there  are  250  possible  sites,  any  search  must 
await  the  end  of  repeated  cease-fire  viola- 
tions. Recent  reports  of  heavy  North  Viet- 
namese troop  build-ups  and  sharp  fighting 
in  the  Central  Highlands  make  the  opening 
of  new  search  areas  unlikely  for  at  least  sev- 
eral months. 

Last  spring  the  Hanoi  Government  allowed 
the  Four-Party  Joint  MlUtarj-  Commission, 
Including  American  members,  to  view  two 
cemeteries  outside  Hanoi  where  the  North 
Vietnamese  said  about  50  American  prisoners 
of  war  were  burled.  At  one  the  North  Viet- 
namese pointed  to  mounds  and  said  they 
contained  the  ashes  of  prisoners. 

Since  that  visit  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
declined  numerous  requests  to  turn  over  the 
remains  In  the  two  cemeteries.  At  twice- 
weekly  meetings  of  the  commission  In  Saigon, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  turned  aside  re- 
quests from  the  Americans  for  discussion  of 
the  remains  In  the  North  Vietnamese  ceme- 
teries of  access  to  i>osslble  sites  of  aircraft 
crashes. 

In  Laos,  also  the  site  of  American  aircraft 
losses,  any  search  must  await  negotiations 
between  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  Government 
In  Vientiane.  Indications  are.  Pentagon 
sources  say.  that  any  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion. Including  the  location  of  downed  Amer- 
ican pilots.  Is  months  away. 

One  ranking  Pentagon  official,  discussing 
the  chances  of  finding  the  remains  of  the 
missing  men,  said:  "It  becomes  more  remote 
as  time  goes  on." 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Nov.  16,  1973) 

Trip  to  Laos  Proves  P^um-Ess — Relatives 

Hxnrr  Missing  US.  OI's 

(By  Diane  Casselberry) 

Vientiane.  Laos — "MIAs — I  want  them  ac- 
counted for"  urged  the  bold  red  luggage 
stickers  and  lapel  buttons  of  the  53  disem- 
barking Americans. 

Parents,  wives,  brothers,  sisters,  and  chil- 
dren of  VS.  service  men  reported  ml.sslng  In 
action  (MIA)  In  Southeast  Asia  had  fiown 
halfway  around  the  world  for  one  purpose: 
to  see  a  list  of  names  of  men  who  had  died 
In  captivity  or  were  still  held  prisoner  by  op- 
posing forces  In  Laos. 

When  It  became  apparent  that  the  list, 
guaranteed  in  protocols  for  the  new  Laos 
coalition  government,  would  not  soon  be 
made  public,  the  families  took  to  the  dusty 
streets  of  Vientiane  In  search  of  Information 
about  their  missing. 

KNOCKING    ON    DOORS 

They  knocked  on  whitewashed  embassy 
doors,  and  also  made  the  rounds  of  rumor- 
filled  sidewalk  cafes  Some  flew  over  rugged 
Jungle  terrain  to  look  at  reported  crash  sUes, 
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while  other  Jeeped  Into  refugee  villages  to 
listen  to  often-conflicting  stories  of  Cau- 
casians sighted  In  Isolated  mountain  areas. 

Two  parents  flew  to  Udorn  Air  Force  Base 
in  nearby  ThaUand  to  see  where  their  son 
had  lived,  and  to  talk  to  men  who  had  flown 
with  him. 

The  families  left  Laos  at  the  end  of  their 
seven-day  visa  without  the  anticipated  list  of 
names,  but  with  s^jmewhat  buoyed  spirits. 

"We  realized  before  coming  that  there 
could  be  no  assurance  of  success, "  said 
spokesman  George  L.  Brooks  "Still,  It  was 
another  step  we  could  take  to  find  out  about 
our  missing— and  to  keep  the  MIA  Issue  be- 
fore the  public. 

"We  keep  hearing  that  the  war  (In  South- 
east Asia)  Is  over  and  that  all  our  POWs  are 
home,"  Mr.  Brooks  continued.  "But  that's 
not  true.  The  war  Isn't  over  until  all  of  the 
MIAs  have  been  accounted  for." 

A    LONG    WAIT 

Mr.  Brooks  and  the  other  3.100  members 
of  the  National  League  of  Families  of  Ameri- 
can Prisoners  and  Mls-sing  In  Action  In 
Southeast  Asia  have  been  waiting  years — 
some  for  eight  and  nine  years — for  word  of 
their  missing. 

During  that  time,  they  have  confronted 
North  Vietnamese  representatives  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  and  met  with  national 
and  state  officials  at  home.  They  have 
marched  In  Washington,  spoken  at  schools, 
written  letters,  and  posted  billboards — all 
In  an  effort  to  keep  the  MIA  issue  burning. 

"I  can't  forget,  nor  can  any  of  the  other 
families,"  says  Mr.  Brooka.  who  Is  vice-chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  league. 
"But  were  beginning  to  think  that  the 
(Nixon  I  administration  isn't  doing  anything 
of  substance  to  resolve  the  situation.  And 
although  I've  always  felt  that  we  should  keep 
the  league  a  strictly  family  operation,  di- 
vorced from  government,  I  see  now  that  It's 
bard  to  do  so  and  get  results." 

PRESSTJHE    TACTICS 

Mrs.  Earlyne  Thompson,  also  on  the  board 
of  directors,  agrees  with  Mr.  Brooks.  "We've 
got  to  be  more  forceful  as  an  organization, 
and  show  the  government  that  we  can  con- 
trol a  sizable  pressure  group,"  she  says. 

Mr.  Brooks  sees  the  recent  trip  to  Laos — 
the  first  officially  organized,  large-scale  trip 
by  league  members  to  Southeast  Asia — as  a 
first  step  In  a  new,  more  vocal  direction. 

There  will  be  more  and  bigger  trips,  he 
says,  within  six  months.  Many  members  have 
already  Indicated  that  they  would  again  bor- 
row money  to  pay  the  $2,000  round-trip  cost. 


OIL   PROFITS   NOT   HIGH   ENOUGH, 
BUT  THEY  MUST  BE  SPENT  WISELY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  November  12  Oil  &  Gas 
Journal.  The  article  makes  some  points 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  consider. 

A  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  study  has 
revealed  that  in  order  to  supply  the 
country' 's  future  energy  demands  our 
Nation's  oU  industry  must  spend  $600 
billion  between  1970  and  198.5  on  capital 
outlays  and  exploration  Such  expendi- 
tures will  require  twice  the  income  gains 
registered  in  the  past  decade — recently 
reported  lar^e  Industry-  profits  are  still 
not  high  enough  to  achieve  those  goals. 

Second,  the  article  emphasizes — as  I 
have  here  on  many  occasions — the  need 
for  increasing  the  supply  of  energy',  in 
this  case  through  expanded  investment. 
The  warning  that  "oil  companies  can 
make  higher  profits  palatable  to  the  pub- 
lic and  Government  only  as  they  trans- 
late them  Into  investments  that  will 
produce  more  fuel"  Is  entirely  correct. 


I  see  the  industry  as  ready  to  meet 
this  responsibility.  I  deeply  regret  that 
S.  2589  does  not  address  Itself  to  pro- 
viding the  incentives  necessary  to  induce 
such  additional  energy  supplies. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.   Profits   Not   High   ENoroH,   But  Thet 
Must  Be  Spent  Wisely 

Americans  need  to  realize  one  fact  about 
the  substantial  third-quarter  profits  being 
reported  by  the  nations  oil  compaulee.  While 
the  gains  are  slgnlficanUy  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  actual  earnings  are  not  high 
enough  yet. 

The  profits  still  represent  a  growth  rate 
and  a  return  on  investment  below  levels 
needed  to  generate  ftmds  for  the  tremen- 
dous expansions  required  to  supply  the  coun- 
try's future  energy  demand. 

The  average  American,  plagued  by  rising 
personal  oosts.  is  more  apt  to  think  current 
profits  make  oil  companies  the  sleekest  of 
the  fat  cats.  Any  idea  that  oil  returns  still 
are  not  high   enough  only  evokes  cynicism. 

There's  too  Uttie  realization  of  how  des- 
perately the  oil  industn-  needs  improved 
profits  and  needs  them  consistently  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  A  financial  study  made 
by  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  leaves  little  doubt 
about  the  outlook.  It  calculates  the  Industry 
should  spend  »600  blUlon  between  1970  and 
1986  In  capita!  outlays  and  exploration.  But 
to  do  so.  Income  growth  must  be  twice  the 
the  8-percent-a-year  gains  made  over  the 
last  10  years. 

This  means  that  profit  gains  such  as  those 
being  shown  this  year  must  become  com- 
monplace. And  that's  a  toiigh  assignment. 
Current  profits  stem  from  some  unusual 
fakJtors  .\  flat-out  operating  rate  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry  resulting  in  jjeak  effi- 
ciency. A  higher,  more  stable  products  mar- 
ket. And  Increased  business  abroad  which 
when  translated  in  devalued  US.  dollars  may 
show  Ulusory  profit  gains.  In  addition,  the 
new  Middle  East  oil  squeeze  will  force  the 
Industry  soon  to  start  oi>eratlng  at  below 
capacity  with  skyrocketing  costs  that  will 
limit  earnings. 

Some  observers  fear  the  spending  level 
charted  by  Chase  Manhattan  may  be  Im- 
possible to  attain  due  to  profit  realities, 
competition  from  others  for  available  capital. 
and  shortages  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  Improved  profits,  however.  Impose  new 
obligations  on  the  oil  Indiistry.  It  can't 
wait  for  Ideal  conditions  It  must  move  now. 
And  current  profits  should  be  sufficient  In- 
centive to  encourage  companies  to  step  up 
capital  spending  significantly. 

And  at  this  point  the  industry  ehovild  ob- 
serve a  caution:  New  spending  must  be  care- 
fully channeled  Into  projects  that  wUl  in- 
crease the  nation's  fuel  supply.  Intense 
exploration  for  new  reserves.  New  recovery 
techniques.  More  refining  capacity.  Greater 
transportation  faculties. 

This  single-minded  attention  to  Increas- 
ing supply  has  even  penetrated  governmen- 
tal thinking.  U.S.  Treasury  officials  recenUy 
advised  against  huge  investments  In  emer- 
gency standby  storage.  Instead,  they  urged 
the  oil  Industry  to  concei.trate  Its  invest- 
ments on  Increasing  Its  supply  potential. 

More  supply  is  the  watchword.  And  oil 
companies  can  make  higher  profits  palatable 
to  the  public  and  Government  only  as  they 
translate  them  Into  investments  that  will 
produce  more  fuels 


COLLEGE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 

Mr   MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Harvard  Bulletin  contained 


an  interesting  and  informative  article 
about  the  College  of  the  Atlantic,  a  col- 
lege of  Human  Ecology  in  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine. 

This  young  institution  of  higher  leam- 
mg.  under  the  direction  of  Edward  G. 
Kaelber,  has  taken  a  novel  approach  to 
liberal  education.  As  the  college's  1972 
catalog  described  it : 

A  college  of  human  ecology  cannot  be  an 
Isolated  academic  enclave;  we  hope  to  re- 
duce the  distinction  between  "college"  and 
the  "outside  world"  as  much  as  posslb'.e.  Col- 
lege of  the  Atlantic  began  as  a  community 
effort  and  wUl  remain  an  integral  part  of  the 
community  within  which  It  grew. 

Mr.  President,  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  hopes  and  goals  of  this  ex- 
periment In  education,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  Bulletin 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Start  a  College  Whose  Ultimate 

Goal  Is  To  Ren-dee  Itself   Obsolete 

(By  Samuel  A.  Eliot) 

One  afternoon  in  early  April,  1969.  I  took 
a  walk  through  Harvard  Yard.  There  were 
dogs,  and  babies  in  p>erambulators.  and  peo- 
ple throwmg  frlsbees.  University  Hall  had 
been  occupied  since  mornmg  by  an  unlikely 
assortment  of  radicals,  curiosity-seekers,  and 
hangers-on  The  Yard  police  were  locking  the 
gates  as  I  headed  for  home,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent In  the  333rd  year  of  Harvard's  history, 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  nothing  unto- 
ward would  happen  m  the  night.  I  was 
wrong. 

Months  later,  on  a  September  morning  I 
attended  convocation  ceremonies  at  Reed 
College.  Reed  was  reputed  to  have  the  kind 
of  flexibility  and  Innoratlveness  that  had 
emerged  as  Ideals  at  Harvard,  following  the 
University  Hall  bust  and  subsequent  strike. 
In  fact,  the  president  was  alluding  to  that 
very  flexibility  (a  myth,  as  it  turned  out) 
when  he  observed  that  at  Reed  one  should 
expect  the  unexpected  Moment*  later  he 
was  struck  by  a  pie  thrown  by  one  of  four 
students  carrying  the  NLP  flag. That  chUimg 
symbolic  assassination  spoke  more  eloquently 
of  where  Reed  really  was  than  anvthtag  the 
president  had  said. 

A  year  later,  I  was  teaching  English  In  a 
.■?mall  private  secondary  school  in  Monterey. 
This  school  was  truly  Innovative  and  flexi- 
ble. I  was  encouraged  to  develop  my  own 
curriculum,  and  so  I  asked  the  Junior  class 
If  they  would  like  their  English  studies  to 
have  a  central  focus — the  theme  of  the  re- 
lationship between  people  and  their  environ- 
ment. To  put  It  another  way.  were  they 
Interested  In  combining  English  with  the 
study  of  ecology?  All  but  three  said  r.o 

By  early  19'71.  then,  after  Harvard.  Reed, 
and  York  School.  I  was  pretty  discouraged, 
partly  by  the  alms  and  method.'!  of  higher 
edticatlon;  partly  by  the  Increasing  deteriora- 
tion not  only  of  the  "environment"  but  of 
our  ability  to  see  ourselves  as  organic  parts 
of  a  whole  working  system.  At  that  point 
I  was  offered  a  job  at  College  of  the  Atlantic, 
a  nonexistent  institution  on  Mt.  Desert 
Island,  Maine.  I  accepted. 

College  of  the  Atlantic  can  trace  its  be- 
ginnings back  to  1947.  when  a  disastrous 
fire  destroyed  many  of  the  summer  cottages 
In  Bar  Harbor,  ending  a  way  of  life  that 
many  of  the  Islanders  had  come  to  depend 
on.  Over  the  next  two  decades,  there  were 
several  attempts  to  start  a  school  or  col- 
lege— regarded  by  many  as  a  "non-polluting 
Industry,"  and  a  much-needed  economic 
boost.  Others  were  attracted  by  the  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  diversity  a  coUege  would 
bring  to  the  Island's  year-round  fx>p'alatlon 
of  8,000.  One  such  attempt,  led  by  a  Roman 
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CattaoUc  priest  and  a  Bar  H*rtK>r  buslneaa- 
man,  succeeded. 

One  of  the  luture  college's  trustees,  tbe 
Reverend  Arthur  C.  McOlffert  13.  propoaed 
human  econogy  as  the  focus  for  the  yet-to- 
be-densed  curriculum,  suggesting  that  the 
term  be  used  In  Its  broadest  meaning:  study 
of  the  different  relationships  between  peo- 
ple and  their  enrlroament  College  of  the 
Atalntlc  was  incorporated  in  July  1969  as 
a  private,  coeducational  college  of  human 
ecology  With  some  seed  money,  a  focus,  a 
21 -acre  leased  shorefront  campus,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  enthusiasm,  the  trustees  began 
to  do  something  that  none  of  them  had 
ever  tried  In  the  fall  of  1969.  while  I  was 
being  hastily  dlsUluaioned  in  Oregon,  the 
board  members  began  to  make  a  college 

EUlward  O  Raelber  '48  began  his  duties 
as  College  of  the  Atlantic's  Orst  president 
the  following  January.  A  man  who  describes 
himself  OS  fond  of  challenges.  Kaelber  had 
been  a  dean  at  Harvard's  Oraduate  School 
of  Education  from  1960  to  1968.  before  tak- 
ing on  the  development  of  a  large  secondary 
school  In  western  Nigeria. 

In  Bar  Harbor  he  found  himself  with  a 
couple  of  drafty  buildings,  a  secretary,  a  few 
inquiring  letters  (mostly  of  the  "what  the 
hell  are  you  up  to?"  variety.  Including  one 
such  from  me),  and  several  pressing  ques- 
tions. Where's  the  money  to  come  from?  Who 
wlU  teach  here?  What  will  they  teach'  What 
about  students?  What  are  the  real  goeOs  and 
philoeopby  of  the  college''  Why  start  a  small 
private  college  when  Literally  hundreds  are 
folding  each  year''  What  the  hell  are  you  up 
to.  ainyway? 

During  the  next  eighteen  months,  Bd 
ECaelber  looked  for  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. He  persuaded  several  prominent  scien- 
tists and  educators  to  join  the  board  of 
trustees.  Among  them,  from  the  Harvard 
School  of  Education,  were  Theodore  Stzer  Jr  , 
Ph.  D  62.  and  Dana  Cotton.  Ed  M  '43,  Uel- 
vUle  Cote  a  young  doctoral  candidate  at  the 
Ed  School,  was  persuaded  to  provide  help 
with  student  recruitment  and  general  plan- 
ning. That  winter  of  1970-71  was  one  of  the 
longest  and  harshest  in  Maine  history  After 
It  was  over,  my  wife  and  I  headed  east  from 
California  to  see  what  was  going  on.  to  see 
Lf  we  could  help.  This  story  Is  about  (soove 
of)  what  we  found,  and  what  has  happened 
since, 

"Our  purpose  as  an  academic  community 
will  be  to  study  the  various  relationships 
which  exist  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. Including  both  the  natural  world 
which  suppor*-  his  existence  and  the  society 
and  Institutions  which  be  created."  Prom  th<s 
1971  Catalog,' 

My  wife  and  I  bad  a  chance  for  some  first- 
hand study  of  "the  various  relationships" 
while  we  more  or  less  camped  out  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  college's  main  building. 
Moct  of  the  time,  we  were  on  the  receiving 
end.  As  assistant  to  the  president  iread 
utility  loflelder).  my  academic/ administra- 
tive responsibilities  were  supplemented  by 
various  chorea  of  a  housekeeping  nature  The 
college's  roof  leaked — in  my  offlce.  In  Id 
Kaelber's  office,  in  the  library  i  wbere  part  at 
the  celling  actually  collapsed)  In  November, 
the  boUer  developed  a  penchant  for  mklnlght 
shutdowns.  And  with  Che  onset  of  Decem- 
ber's storms,  the  half-gone  akyllsbt  in  our 
bathroom  provided  us  with  ankle-deep  tee 
water  on  more  mornings  than  I  care  to  re- 
nember. 

And  Into  the  natural  world  which  supports 
)ur  existence  (In  this  case,  frenchman's 
Bayi.  every  flush  of  a  college  toilet  deposited 
a  burden  of  raw  sewage    And  still  does    We 


•  We've  learned  that  at  College  of  the  At- 
lantic, one  does  not  refer  to  '*inan~  and  "hls~ 
environment  One  Indirect  outgrowth  of  our 
first  catalog  la  the  current  development  of  a 
new  rooalmlary  that  deals  wtth  "people"  and 
"Tjumans"  rather  than  "men  " 


haven't  quite  reconciled  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  Maine's  college  of  human  ecology  Is  • 
polluter  (and  consumer)  of  naturail  re- 
sources. The  best  of  Intentions,  and  most 
ecological  of  attitudes,  don't  change  the  eco- 
nomic constraints  that  have  thus  far  kept  us 
from  Installing  our  own  adequate  sewage - 
treatment  system 

"We  are  determined  not  to  spawn  another 
second-rate  liberal  arts  college.  We  will  make 
no  compromise  with  quality."  E.  O.  Kaelber, 
early  In  1970.  and  many  times  thereafter. 

"Quality"  ts  a  tough  word.  Most  measure- 
ments of  It  are  highly  subjective  We  had 
some  interesting  ideas  about  education,  and 
socne  Arm  convictions  about  the  types  of 
people  we  needed  But  to  combine  people  with 
ideas,  to  create  a  college  that  Is  In  fact  of 
high  quality,  you  need  something  more  tangi- 
ble than  good  intentions.  Money. 

Ed  Kaelber  Is  fond  of  saying.  "The  omens 
are  good."  He's  been  saying  It  for  three  years, 
with  a  regularity  that's  saved  from  being 
monotonous  only  because  It  seems  to  be  truer 
with  each  utterance.  At  the  beginning.  In 
1970,  omens  were  about  all  be  had  to  go  on. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mount  Desert  Is- 
land ts  the  sximmer  home  of  some  of  the 
world's  wealthiest  people — with  all  Its  con- 
comitant temptations  to  charge  ahead  say- 
ing "College  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  answer  I 
Support  ijs!" — Kaelber  proceeded  with  cau- 
tion He  describee  early  fund-raising  efforts 
as  "rifle  shot,  rather  than  shotgun."  Instead 
of  making  a  general  appeal  for  funds,  he 
Identified  people  who  might,  by  nature  or  In- 
clination, be  Interested  In  supporting  a  col- 
lege of  human  ecology  The  fact  that  we're 
here  today  attests  to  his  success,  both  In  rais- 
ing money  and  In  persuading  people  with 
serious  financial  clout  to  join  the  board  of 
trustees.  With  the  exception  of  two  grants 
(a  planning  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  and  a  scholarship 
grant  from  the  Jease  atnlth  Noyes  Founda- 
tion).  our  support  has  oome  from  private  in- 
dividuals and  family  foundations. 

I'm  told  that  when  the  decision  to  hire 
me  was  made  In  January  1971,  a  collection 
had  to  be  taken  In  order  to  buy  the  poet- 
age  stamp  for  my  letter  of  appointment  I 
suspect  (though  I'm  not  positive)  that  this 
Is  apocryphal.  In  any  case,  since  then  we've 
raised  doee  to  %\£  million.  We  may  never 
be  perfectly  seciire  fluanclally.  but  we're  a 
lot  lew  BbiLky  than  we  were  last  year,  and 
the  omens  are  (forgive  me.  Ed)  definitely 
good 

"We  are  looking  for  students  who  are  pre- 
pared to  beneflt  from  the  unique  curriculum 
offered  here  Maturity,  self-direction,  respon- 
sibility, imagination,  and  resilience  are 
among  the  personal  qualities  we  consider 
most  Important."  1971  student  recruitment 
brochure. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  said  "most  neces- 
sary." since  we  were  Inviting  students  to 
oome  to  a  college  that  would  begin  to  exist 
only  upon  their  arMval  Mel  Cote  and  I  visited 
doeens  of  schools  during  the  fall  of  1971.  We 
wrote  a  catalog,  complete  with  descriptions  of 
projected  course  offerings,  snd  designed  a  set 
of  application  forms  We  made  plans  for  a 
•erliae  of  weekend  applicant  visits 

Early  in  1973  the  applications,  and  the 
applicants,  began  to  arrive  We  conducted 
Individual  interviews  and  Informal  get- 
togethers,  and.  weather  permitting  hiked 
around  Acadia  National  Park  Of  the  82  stu- 
dents who  decided  to  Join  us  (out  of  40  we'd 
accepted  from  88  applications).  36  had  spent 
at  least  two  days  and  nights  at  the  college 
They  knew  that  "unlqxie"  actually  meant  that 
the  1973-73  curriculum  hadn't  been  fully 
devised  yet.  and  that  they  were  to  have  an 
Important  role  In  Its  creation  and  develop- 
ment. 

They  ctim*  In  September  1972 — sixteen 
men.  sixteen  women  (age  range  18-38:  four- 
teen of  them  with  previous  experience  at 
places  Ilka  Reed.  Whitman.  Denlson.  Wil- 
liams. Amherst,  Mlddlebury.  and  Tale    A  few 


have  left;  moet  have  stayed.  The  quotation 
from  the  1973  catalog  still  holds,  but  now  we 
know  It's  true.  At  a  recent  conference  I  was 
asked.  "Besides  academic  ability  and  a  com- 
mitment to  ecology,  what  do  you  consider 
moat  important?" 

My  answer  was   "Outs" 

"A  college  of  human  ecology  cannot  be  an 
Isolated  academic  enclave,  we  hope  to  reduce 
the  distinction  between  "oollege"  and  the 
"outside  world  "  as  much  as  possible.  College 
of  the  Atlantic  began  as  a  community  effort 
and  will  remain  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity within  which  It  grew  ""  Prom  the  1973 
catalog. 

Easier  said  than  done  The  "outside  world." 
Including  Mt  Desert  Island,  was  highly 
skeptical  about  the  colleges  chances  for 
success.  After  coming  up  with  more  than 
•60.000  In  Initial  pledges,  the  Islanders  for 
the  moat  part  sat  bark  with  a  wait-and-see 
attitude.  The  school  had  begun  as  a  com- 
munity effort,  but  it  was  rapidly  being  taken 
over  by  people  from  "'away  "  When  I  Joined 
In  1971,  there  were  unfounded  rumors  about 
a  Harvard  Ed  School  plot.  The  real  test  of 
our  1971  rhetoric  began  when  the  school 
opened  in  September  1972.  How  would  the 
town  of  Bar  Harbor  react  to  the  presence  of 
our  33  students?  And  bow  would  the  students 
feel  about  spending  the  winter  In  a  small 
town  that  can  fairly  be  called,  November  to 
April,  Isolated  and  remote?  Today  the  col- 
lege Is  a  part  of  Bar  Harbor  ( and  Mt  Desert 
Island),  not  because  of  any  administrative 
programs  or  "town-gown"  strategy,  but  be- 
cause the  students  have  Initiated  and  de- 
veIo[>ed  so  many  points  of  contact  within 
the  town  that  the  distinction,  though  it 
inevitably  remains,  Is  truly  blurred  Com- 
munity service,  environmental  education 
prograois  In  elementary  schools,  singing  in 
the  Island's  churches,  sponsoring  regional  art 
exhibits  .  .  there  is  a  steadily  growing  Inter- 
face between  college  and  community,  not 
because  we  said  there  would  be.  but  because 
the  students  and  the  townspeople  made  It  so 

"Our  curriculum  Is  based  on  a  conviction 
that  bodies  of  knowledge  are  Interdependent, 
and  may  In  fact  be  regarded  as  a  working 
system  In  which  all  parts  complement  and 
reinforce  one  another.  There  Is  no  depart- 
mental structure,  and  people  with  different 
backgrounds,  disciplines,  and  experience 
work    together."    1973    catalog. 

In  the  1971  catalog  we  listed  courses 
alphabetically,  by  title:  now  we  list  them  ac- 
cording to  the  term  In  which  they're  offered. 
That's  probably  as  far  as  well  go.  at  least  in 
the  foreeeeable  future. 

The  college's  curriculum  was  initially  the 
responsibility  of  a  trustees'  curriculum  com- 
mittee, who  recognized  early  on  that  they 
couldn't  do  much  substantive  planning  with- 
out a  faculty  So  we  appointed  a  faculty  (five 
words  to  tell  what  took  more  than  two  years 
to  do,  appointing  three  men  and  a  woman 
from  a  group  of  about  1300  applicants) .'  and 


•  Prom  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
he  had  been  an  assistant  professor  of  English 
for  five  years,  came  William  Carpenter.  Dart- 
mouth '63.  Ph  D  Mlnneeota  '67  Daniel  Kane, 
Tale  '63.  J  D  Harvard  '66.  had  been  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  In  San  Pranclsco,  and  a  part- 
time  teacher  of  environmental  law  at  San 
Joee  State  Steven  Katona  '06.  Ph.  D.  '71.  had 
been  teaching  at  California  Institute  of  the 
Arts.  Linda  Swartz.  Vanderbllt  •64,  Ph  D. 
Texas  '73.  was  completing  her  doctorate  In 
anthropology  at  Texas 

Three  more  faculty  members  Join  us  this 
summer  Richard  Davis,  Yale  '63,  Ph.  D. 
Washington  U.  "71.  has  been  teaching  philos- 
ophy at  Tennessee  Carl  Ketchum,  Bates  '63. 
Ph  D.  MIT  "68.  has  been  teaching  ocean- 
ography and  mathematics  at  SUNT.  Albany 
Frederick  Olday.  Penn  State  '63.  AM  Har- 
vard '65.  Ph  D  U  Mass  '78.  has  been  com- 
pleting bis  doctorate  In  biology  at  Massacbu- 
■etta. 
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the  curriculum  began  to  take  shape  in  the 
spring  of  1973:  Literature  axid  Ecology: 
Environmental  Law;  Cultural  Ecology;  Hu- 
man Effects  on  Natural  Systems. 

We  had  to  plan  not  only  the  courses 
'.hemselves.  but  the  Interfaces  between  them; 
from  the  start,  we  wanted  to  explore  the 
organic'  connections  Unking  the  great 
whales.  Thoreau,  oil  spUls.  and  Buckmluster 
Puller.  In  moat  cases  courses  were  meant 
to  complement  other  courses.  Maine  Coastail 
Culture  and  Open  Space — Maine  Coastal  Ar- 
chitecture; Human  Effects  on  Nattiral  Sys- 
tems— Government  Regulation  of  HBONS. 
Later  workshops,  such  as  Native  Americans: 
Philosophy,  Culture,  and  Law,  are  team- 
taught  and  Interdisciplinary  within  them- 
selveo. 

To  that  beginning  we've  added  visual  arts, 
physics,  philosophy,  botany,  math,  and  bio- 
chemistry. And  the  curriculum  planning  goes 
on,  based  on  regular  evaluations  and  assess- 
ments of  what  we  need  and  what  we're  trying 
to  do:  develop  a  problem -oriented  Interdisci- 
plinary curriculum  In  human  ecology  (for  all 
practical  purposes  we've  retained  Reverend 
McOlfferts  working  definition)  What  fol- 
lows are  descriptions  of  three  "leajnlng  ex- 
periences" that  took  place  during  1972-73. 
reflecting  faculty  student  goals  and  aspira- 
tions, telling  a  little  of  what  we  know  and 
showing  how  much  more  we  have  to  learn. 

Much  as  we  would  like  to,  we  can  no  longer 
prep>are  students  for  life  in  "'tomorrow's 
world."  We  can  bar^y  conceive  of  tomorrow's 
world.  With  the  Increasing  pace  of  social  and 
technological  change,  we  can  hope  only  to 
prepare  students  to  recognize  the  nature  of 
chajige  and  to  acquire  the  skills  and  attl- 
tudee  that  will  enable  them  to  deal  cou- 
rageously and  responsibly  with  the  problems 
associated  with  change. 

The  Great  Heath  is  a  5,720-acre  sphagnum 
bog  In  Washington  County,  on  the  main- 
land, north  of  the  college.  It  Is,  as  the  largest 
sphagnum  moes  bog  In  Maine,  an  ecologically 
unique  area.  Right  beside  It  la  Pleasant  River. 
which  supports  one  of  the  few  remaining 
Atlantic  salmon  runs  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. Late  In  our  flrst  term,  moet  of  the 
students  spent  a  day  on  the  Great  Heath,  led 
by  two  faculty  members:  environmental  law- 
yer Daniel  Kane,  and  blologlst/ecologlsrt 
Steven  Katona. 

Dan  Kane,  who  was  then  teaching  a  course 
called  Law,  Government,  and  the  Biosphere, 
and  Steve  Katona,  whose  Ecology  of  the  Nat- 
ural Systems  was  the  college's  one  required 
course,  had  more  In  mind  than  a  fine  late- 
fall  outing.  Northeast  Peat  Moss,  Inc.  had 
filed  aj\  application  with  Maine's  Land  Use 
Regulation  Commission  to  extract  peat  moes 
from  the  Great  Heath.  As  a  practical  exercise 
In  Interdisciplinary  problem-solving,  the 
Great  Heath  seemed  tailor-made;  the  good 
guys  (the  envlronmenatlly  aware  COA  stu- 
dents) versus  the  bad  guys  (the  peat-mtnlng 
company,  out  to  make  a  buck  by  destroying 
1,600  acres  of  the  heath).  But  It  was  by  no 
means  that  simple. 

On  January  22,  the  commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Enrtronmental  F*rotectlon  held 
a  Joint  hearing  In  Columbia,  attended  by 
local  residents,  representatives  of  the  peat- 
mlnlng  company,  and  several  righteous  mem- 
bers of  the  college's  environmental  law  class. 
Standing  up  to  sp>eak  against  the  mining 
company's  application,  the  students  were 
shocked  to  discover  that  many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  opposed  not  the  mining 
company  but  the  college  In  an  economically 
depressed  area,  "a  traumatic  Incision  and  In- 
cursion upon  the  health'  did  not  seem  as  Im- 
portant as  the  number  of  potential  new  jobs 
offered  by  Northeast  Peat  Moes,  Inc 

I  missed  the  hearing  Itself,  but  was  on 
band  when  some  of  the  students  returned, 
late  at  night,  from  Columbia  "How  did  It 
go?"  I  asked  one  of  them.  He  paused,  at  a 
loss  for  words  "Was  it  a  good  hearing?" 
Craig,  one  of  the  eighteen  students  who  came 


to  us  without  previous  college  experience, 
said  "Good?  Christ,  I  don't  know  It  sure 
wasn't  what  we  expected"  Then,  walking 
tlredly  away,  "But  1  g-aess  it  was  one  hell  of 
a  learning  experience." 

Subsequently,  Dan  Kane's  law  class  sub- 
mitted a  twenty-Item  legal  brief  to  the  com- 
mission, strongly  opposing  the  peat-tnlnlng 
application  on  legal,  ecological,  and  aesthet- 
ic grounds.  The  brief  was  picked  up  and 
carried  by  the  local  newspapers,  which  also 
c^irrled  the  early  March  news  that  the  com- 
mission had  In  fact  denied  the  application. 
And  m&ny  of  the  reasons  upon  which  the 
commission  based  its  decision  were  taken  di- 
rectly from  student  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ing, and  the  legal  brief.  The  Bar  Harbtw 
Times  editorial  that  week  was  headlined, 
"COA  on  the  winning  team." 

A  potential  source  of  employment  in  Wash- 
ington County  has  been  blocked.  The  Great 
Heath,  for  the  time  being  at  least.  Is  safe. 
It  was  an  ecological  victory,  in  which  the 
commission  agreed  with  the  environmental 
law  class  that  the  uniqueness  of  the  Great 
Heath  outweighed  the  economic  benefits  to 
the  area  Early  on,  we  began  establishing  our 
credentials  as  an  activist  institution  lor  "a 
bunch  of  damned  troublemakers."  depending 
on  how  you  felt  about  it).  We  were  Insiru- 
mental  In  preserving  Maine's  largest  sphag- 
num moss  bog.  But  we  also  ctxx  some  people 
some  jobs. 

Craig  was  right.  It  was  one  hell  of  a  learn- 
ing experience. 

An  examination  of  ecological  problems — 
the  interrelatlonflhip  of  mun  and  environ- 
ment— has  been  chosen  as  the  core  of  the 
curriculum  not  only  because  of  the  urgency 
of  these  problems  (which  makes  them  "rele- 
vant" In  the  narrow  sense) .  but  because  their 
very  complexities  provide  the  means  for  de- 
veloping habits  of  thought,  action,  and  feel- 
ing necessary  for  coping  with  a  changing 
world. 

Steve  Katona  came  to  Bar  Harbor  from 
California  about  a  year  after  I  did  He's  a 
biologist;  I  am,  as  they  say.  "in""  literature. 
We  hit  It  off,  not  only  because  the  chemistry 
was  good,  but  because  we  share  a  common 
interest  endangered  species.  So  we  decided 
to  set  Up  a  workshop.  (The  primary  objec- 
tives of  the  workshops  ore  to  work  toward 
understanding  the  complexities  of  specific 
environmental  problems,  and  to  provide  a 
medium  for  Interaction  and  synergism  be- 
tween perspectives  and  disciplines),  and 
called  It  "Humans  and  the  Great  Whales."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  flrst  term,  twelve  stu- 
dents signed  on. 

Thliigs  started  off  well.  In  mid-September, 
cruising  on  a  Coast  Guard  tug,  we  encoun- 
tered at  least  eight  fifty-foot  finback  whales, 
feeding  In  leisurely  circles  around  the  ship, 
and  the  excitement  of  that  afternoon  seemed 
to  promise  that  the  workshop  could  be  noth- 
ing lees  than  an  unqualified  success  Back  on 
land,  we  tackled  such  topics  as  cetacean 
evolution,  biology  and  morphology:  the  his- 
tory of  whaling:  whales  In  mythology,  folk- 
lore, and  art.  We  read  Moby  Dick,  and  had 
a  special  screening  of  the  film,  at  which 
we  served  grog.  We  began  to  realize  how  very 
little  is  really  known  or  understood  about  the 
marine  mammals  we  were  studying. 

By  midwinter  we  were  ".n  a  seml-crlsls 
state  Seven  students  had  left  the  workshop 
We'd  been  back  on  land  too  long.  Steve  and 
I,  the  originators  of  the  workshop,  tried  to 
Inject  some  life  Into  It  by  assigning  some 
readings,  and  were  nolltelv  but  firmly  re- 
minded that,  as  all  participants  tn  a  work- 
shop are  equal,  we  were  in  no  oosltlon  to  tell 
anyone  to  do  anvthlne  The  future  of  "Hu- 
mans and  the  Great  Whales"  looked  grim. 
We  understood  the  complexities,  we  had  the 
Interaction,  but  we  "werent  getting  any-, 
where. 

At  about  that  time,  when  we  needed  it 
most,  we  found  a  handle.  The  International 


Whaling  Commission,  the  regulatory  body  for 
world-wide  commercial  whaling  had  at  its 
1973  meeting  defeated  a  proposal  for  a  10- 
year  moratorium  on  ali  commercial  whaling, 
despite  the  fact  that  several  of  its  member 
nations  had  supported  such  a  proposal  at 
the  U.N.  Elnvironmental  Conference  in  Stock- 
holm. Why?  Although  IWC  regulations  pro- 
hibit the  taking  of  several  endangered  spe- 
cies, such  as  blues,  humpbacks,  and  Pacific 
grays,  a  moratorium  seems  In  order  if  only 
because  we  know  so  little  about  the  crea- 
tures (beings?!  we're  slaughtering  We  made 
an  attempt  to  persuade  aU  the  IWC  member 
nations  to  support  the  nioratorlum  at  the 
June  1973  meeting  It  was  another  learning 
experience  We  got  Into  economics,  law.  poli- 
tics, and  international  relations  And  we 
were  advised  that,  should  the  IWC  vote  in 
favor  of  a  moratorium,  two  member  nations 
(Japan  and  Russia,  the  two  countries  that 
do  moet  of  the  world's  conunercial  whaling) 
would  probably  drop  out,  freeing  themselves 
from  any  regulations  on  either  numbers  or 
species  of  catch. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  we  began  setting  up  a  regional 
whale  watch,  using  the  Mount  Desert  Rock 
light  station  as  a  base  of  operations  for  moni- 
toring the  migratory  and  feeding  habits  of 
any  cetaceans  that  might  pass  within  21 
miles  of  Mount  Desert  Island  during  the 
summer  We  started  hunting  up  photographic 
and  acoustical  equipment,  and  commenced 
the  search  for  a  vessel  suitable  for  taking 
our  research  even  further  out  of  the  class- 
room than  Mount  Desert  Rock  ( Secondary 
objectives  Include  group  organization  the 
establishment  of  priorities  for  gathering  and 
analyzing  data,  and  the  development  of  skills 
of  communication  and  advocacy  ) 

Subsequent  personal  encounters  with  ceta- 
ceans have  not  been  wholly  satisfactory  One 
morning  in  late  March,  Steve  left  for  Ohio 
That  afternoon  I  flew  to  Washington.  That 
evening  a  ten-foot  pilot  whale  .■■tranded  Itself 
and  died  (or  was  killed)  on  tidal  flats  not 
far  from  the  college.  One  workshop  member 
was  on  the  Olympic  peninsula,  another  wm 
in  Austria  Those  remaining  did  a  partial  dis- 
section, and  brought  back  samples  fcr  lab 
study.  Then  in  April.  Steve  spent  three 
weeks  In  Alaska  with  a  team  of  scientists, 
studying  the  spring  migration  of  the  nearly- 
extinct  bowhead  whale.  "Belugas,  blizzards, 
and  birds,"  Steve  said  upon  his  return  "The 
expedition  was  a  great  success  But  I  person- 
ally didn't  see  one  single  damn  bowhead" 

And  that's  how  things  have  been  going  In 
the  whole  workshop 

Problems  In  human  ecology  require  per- 
spectives difficult  to  acquire  within  the  con- 
fines of  traditional  academic  and  professional 
specialization  Parts  need  to  be  continually 
related  to  wholes.  Analysis  and  synthesis  be- 
come alternating  emphases  in  a  single  con- 
tinuing learning  expverlence  The  aim  of  this 
kind  of  education  Is  not  the  acquisition  of 
a  particular  body  of  knowledge  by  itself, 
but — as  Alfred  North  Whitehead  expressed 
it — "the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  utilization 
of  knowledge  " 

Initial  plans  for  the  college  called  for  an 
eventual  enrollment  of  600.  and  it  seemed 
clear  (to  most  of  us,  anyway)  that  our  pres- 
ent location  Is  too  small  to  accommodate  that 
many  people  without  resorting  to  high-rise 
buildings  and  parking  garages  Through  late 
1975  we  have  a  lease  on  21  acres  of  shore- 
front  propertv.  formerly  the  Oblate  Seminary, 
and  before  that  one  of  Bar  Harbor's  most 
sumptuous  summer  cottages  The  one  huge 
building  houses  all  our  classrooms,  offices, 
labs,  library,  dining  facilities,  and  so  on  The 
grounds  are  strlklnglv  beautiful,  and  the 
soil  fas  the  abundance  of  riches  from  my 
quarter-acre  garden  can  attest)  is  black, 
rich,  and  fertile 

No  matter.  In  the  fall  of  1971  stall  proceed- 
ing on  the  600-student  track,  we  decided  to 
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purcb&ae  sixty  ftcr«a  atop  Sti*wO»iiy  Bill 
just  aouth  of  town,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  ooUege.  Bw«pt  by  tha  1047  Ore,  tb* 
hill  Is  mostly  rock  ledge  and  blueberry 
patcbsa,  wltb  a  couple  ot  crumbling  founda- 
tlooa  and  a  lot  of  young  blrcb  trees  A  dona- 
tion of  twenty  adjoining  acres  gave  us  eighty 
acres  to  work  wltb,  two  hilltops  and  the 
saddle  between,  conunandlng  a  superb  rlew 
ot  Frenchman's  Bay  and  the  mountains  of 
Acadia  Niitlonal  Park  The  new  campus  came 
wltb  a  couple  of  serious  buUt-ln  flaws.  First, 
as  a  tax-exempt,  nonprofit  orgmnlzatlcin,  we 
were  recoorlng  eighty  acres  from  the  towns 
tax  base.  Second,  the  techaloal  and  logletlcai 
problems  of  aewac*  and  utillQea  were,  to 
most  of  us,  mind-boggling. 

We  obtained  tbe  senncee  of  an  architect 
to  devise  an  initial  master  plan  for  the  cam- 
pus. Edward  Larrabee  Barnes  °38.  MArch 
'42  Ij  a  summer  resident  of  SomesvlUe,  a 
few  miles  from  Bar  Harbor,  and  his  con- 
rtctlons,  from  tbe  beginning,  matched  ours. 
Not  only  mvist  we  avoid  wreaking  ecological 
havoc  on  Strawberry  Hill,  but  we  must  create 
a  campus  that  la  aesthetically  pleasing  from 
within,  from  tbe  top  of  Oadlllac  Mountain, 
and  from  the  waters  of  Frenchman's  Bay 
Also  It  must  be  functional,  non -polluting, 
easily  acceestble  (the  hill  Is  quite  steep) .  and 
energy-conserving.  And  economical,  both  to 
build  and  to  maintain. 

Early  In  1973.  In  a  prime  example  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  the  Strawberry  Hill 
Workshop  came  into  being,  composed  of  a  dls- 
p)arate  group  of  students  and  teachers  who 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  campus  master 
plan  was  a  true  reflection  of  the  colleges 
alms  and  IdeeJs.  iWe  consider  workahopa  to 
be  the  core  of  the  curriculum:  they  are  In- 
terdisciplinary, problem-oriented,  smd  de- 
signed to  mlntmize  the  traditional  student- 
teacher  roles.)  In  many  'ways,  the  Strawberry 
mu  Workshop  itself  reflected  not  only  our 
alms  and  idesils.  but  the  confusion  and  frus- 
tration that  oome  from  tackling  a  large 
problem  head-on.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  single  course  or  worksbop.  It  demon- 
strated why  we  don't  have  requirements  at 
the  college.  In  confronting  a  problem  (In  this 
case,  the  creation  of  an  eighty-acre  college 
campi.is  on  3.  fi^anlte  flre-scarred  hilltop), 
students  soon  discover  what  we  meant  In  the 
catalog  when  we  said  "complexities"  If  a 
student  learns  statistics,  it's  because  tbe 
problem  can  t  be  solved  without  statistics, 
not  because  someone  said.  "Learn  statistics ! " 

The  Woodshop's  central  focus  was  Barnes' 
master  plan,  with  special  emphasis  on  in- 
terior design,  environmental  Impact,  and  al- 
ternative energy  sources.  The  preliminary 
master  plan  was  modified,  after  submission 
of  a  twelve-page  workshop  "findings  sheet." 
to  Include  at  least  two  windmills.  less  park- 
ing space,  and  more  cohesion  between  aca- 
demlc-admlnlBtratlve-Uvlng  areas.  Undoubt- 
edly there  will  be  more  findings  and  more 
modifications.  We  want  to  be  able  to  say  of 
our  campus,  when  Its  flnUhed.  that  It  em- 
bodies the  philosophy  and  goals  of  our  col- 
lege. Thanks  to  Barnes  and  the  Strawberry 
HUl  Workshop  !t  appears  that  we  wUl  be  able 
to  say  it.  and  mean  It. 

It's  1973.  and  were  still  working  on  an- 
swers for  many  of  1970's  questions  Perhaps 
well  find  the  answers.  Perhaps  College  of 
tbe  Atlantic  wUl  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  higher  education,  or  to  the  restora- 
tion of  ecological  balance,  or  both.  In  a  senae. 
our  ultimate  goal  is  to  render  ourselves  ob- 
solete: Ideally,  "environmental  education" 
will  begin  in  mfancy.  and  tbe  need  for  a  col- 
lege of  Human  Ecology  will  cease  to  exist.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  we  are  concerned 
with  survival,  wltb  the  survival  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  the  planet,  and  with  the  survival  of 
intellectual  curloalty.  those  "habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  necessary  for  coping 
with  a  changing  world." 

r  tried  out  that  bit  of  rhetoric  (lf«  hon- 
est. Its  sincere,  but  It  Ij  rhetoric)  on  a  re- 
cent environmental  conference,  and  was  im- 


mediately hit  with  the  question  "But  what 
will  your  students  do  when  they  graduate, 
and  what  will  they  have  gained  that  they 
couldn't  have  gained  somewhere  elae?"  Tbe 
first  part  of  my  answer  was — and  stUl  has  to 
be — "'we  don't  know  yet."  We  haven't  any 
graduates.  We  can  guess,  havmg  been  told 
that  Job  employment  in  a  broad  field  labeled 
"environmental  protection  "  will  quadruple 
between  now  and  1080.  what  there  will  be  for 
many  of  our  graduates.  Also,  as  we  expand 
our  curriculum  and  develop  resource-ahar- 
ing  tlee.'  we  expect  our  students  to  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  most  gradiiate 
schools  In  tbe  country.  Our  confidence  Is  ap- 
parently sbared  by  tbe  Maine  state  legisla- 
ture, which  has  given  us  tbe  legal  authority 
to  grant  degrees,  by  the  regional  accrediting 
agency  and  by  the  VB    Office  of  Education. 

Tbe  second  part  of  tbe  answer  has  to  do 
wltb  what's  diSerent  about  the  college. 
("DUIerea*"  doesn't  mean  "better,"  but  "bet- 
ter '  often  means  "different. ")  Mostly,  that  s 
what  this  story  is  about.  Mel  Cote  says 
there  hasnt  been  a  new  Idea  since  the 
Oreeks.  WeTe  trying  new  combinations  of 
old  methods,  building  on  the  mistakes  and 
successes  of  other  educational  Innovators. 
We  have  tbe  advantage  of  starting  from 
•cratch,  wltb  no  establishment  to  fight  aud 
no  existing  structures  to  struggle  within.  Our 
eoUege  community  Is  governed  by  a  system 
of  cummlttees  on  whicb  students  are  equal 
members  During  the  third  term,  faculty 
meetings  were  chaired  by  a  student.  We  have 
a  working  responsibility  accountability  sys- 
tem. Beyond  that,  the  traditional  admlnls- 
trator-faculty-student  distinctions  are 
breaking  down,  and  the  results  of  that 
breakdown  are  not  chaos  and  anarchy  but 
openneea.  communication,  and  Increasing 
willingness  to  accept  reeponslbUlty  not  only 
for  one's  own  actions,  but  for  the  continued 
growtb  and  well-being  of  the  college 

I'm  stUl  asked.  In  Bar  Harbor.  Boston.  St. 
Louis,  and  Santa  Bailsara.  Just  what  the  bell 
I'm  up  to  Me.  personally?  Despite  the  nlce- 
soundlng  title,  I'm  still  what  I  was  originally 
hired  to  be:  utility  Inflelder  What  that 
means,  in  effect,  is  doing  whatever  needs  to 
be  done.  I  do  some  administrating;  I  do  some 
teaching  Sometimes  I  go  for  long  walks  In 
the  woods  and  mountains  of  Acadia;  sum- 
mers I  tend  my  garden.  It's  an  Idyllic  life. 
I've  developed  a  duodenal  ulcer. 

Charles  W  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  from 
1860  to  1909.  was  one  of  the  first  people  to 
build  a  summer  home  at  Northeast  Harbor. 
He  loved  Mount  Desert  Island,  and  helped 
create  what  became  Acadia  National  Park 
Barly  In  the  1900'8.  he  led  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  ban  all  automobile  traffic  from 
tbe  Island.  Today,  on  this  glacler-rlven  piece 
of  granite  and  spruce,  there  are  about  8.000 
year-round  Inhabitants.  In  the  summers, 
acroes  that  bridge.  In  their  campers  and 
trailers,  and  Wlnnebagoe.  come  26  million 
people.  Tbe  big  money  now  Is  in  land  specu- 
lation and  motels:  the  summer  air  Is  tilled 
with  the  cries  of  herring  gulls  and  the  smell 
of  automobile  exhaust. 

Blot  was  right  I  cant  help  thinking  that 
he  would  approve  of  what  weYe  trying  to 
do  here  He  had,  and  we  share,  a  commitment 
to  higher  education  and  a  concern  for  the 
environment  If  College  of  the  Atlantic  suc- 
ceeds. It  will  be  because  of  that  commitment 
and  that  concern.  We  dont  have  all  the 
ans'werB  But  we  are  learning  what  some  of 
the  important  qi;e«tlons  are.  and  how  to 
ask  them. 


A  RETURN  TO  PHASE  ZERO 

Mr   BROCK   Mr   President,  again  we 
And  ourselves  In  a  situation  of  a  worsen- 


'We  currently  have  affiliations  with  Hab- 
itat, m  Belmont,  Mass.;  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono;  and  San  Jose  (California) 
State  College. 


Ing  economy    Inflation  Is  growing,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  end  In  sight. 

Repeatedly.  I  have  called  for  a  return 
to  phase  zero.  We  must  realize  that  con- 
trols, any  controls,  on  the  marketplace, 
simply  have  an  adverse  effect. 

1/  we  are  to  throttle  this  cancerous  In- 
flation, we  mu-st  allow  the  marketplace 
to  respond  with  greater  supply,  and  not 
continue  to  place  depressive  Impediments 
upon  It. 

Perhaps  we  should  take  time  to  look 
back  over  the  past  months  and  be 
shocked  into  the  reality  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. Each  time  a  phaae  has  been  Im- 
plemented, exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
was  Intended  has  occurred. 

And  still,  prices  continue  to  rise,  and 
the  controls  record  continues  to  worsen. 
Why  not?  It  was  predictable  when  men 
decided  they  could  substitute  their  Judg- 
ment for  that  of  the  marketplace. 

Recently,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  on  the  dis- 
mal record  of  those  controls,  and  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  10.  1973) 

Since  the  Imposition  of  controls,  inflation 
has  turned  not  better  but  worse. 

The  six-month  moving  average  of  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  turned  down  in  early  1970, 
and  continued  down  until  controls  were  Im- 
posed In  August  1971  It  turned  back  up  In 
mld-l97a.  In  the  midst  of  "tough"  Phase  2 
controls.  Since  then  it  has  ascended  to 
height*  far  above  those  reached  in  any  recent 
non-controls  atmosphere.  Little  wonder  that 
the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Na- 
tlotial  Association  of  Manufacturers  have- 
somewhat  belatedly  It  seems  to  us — Joined 
the  AFL-CIO  In  calling  for  prompt  and  com- 
plete termination  of  controls. 

Purely  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  one 
would  have  to  conclude  that  far  from  ex- 
tlngvushing  inflation,  price  controls  fuel  it. 
That  conclusion  is  overly  simple,  of  course, 
because  since  mid- 1972  many  other  power- 
ful Inflationary  pressures  have  been  at  work. 
The  money  supply  has  been  expanding 
rapidly.  7.4%  between  the  fourth  quarters  of 
1971  and  1972.  The  government  budget  has 
been  in  deficit,  and  economic  growth  has 
been  straining  the  economy's  capacity. 

"Even  at  that,  though,  the  Inflation  has 
been  more  rapid  than  any  usual  economic 
view  would  predict.  In  trjlng  to  explain  It, 
economists  are  looking  toward  International 
economic  developments.  Perhaps  the  impact 
of  the  dollar's  devaluation  was  more  Infla- 
tionary than  most  theories  predict.  Or  per- 
haps as  First  National  City  Bank  aud  Argus 
Research  Corp.  argue  attempts  by  European 
central  banks  to  maintain  fixed  exchange 
rates  by  buying  dollars  swelled  European 
banking  reserves  and  money  supplies,  lead- 
ing to  a  worldwide  Inflation  that  spills  back 
Into  the  VS.  economy. 

"Price  controls  presumably  were  Intended 
to  stop  the  Increase  In  prices  in  the  face  of 
these  powerful  domestic  and  international 
forces.  This  was  a  pipe  dream,  as  nearly 
everyone  now  recognizee.  We  would  go  a  bit 
further,  to  argue  that  In  a  couple  of  re- 
spects controls  did  Indeed  cause  higher 
prices 

"For  one  thing,  there  Is  tbe  effect  on  the 
psychology  of  tbe  Federal  Resene  Board 
Even  those  skeptical  about  the  real  effect  of 
controls — end  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
this  description  applies  to  everyone  at  the 
Fed — would  probably  feel  some  Influence 
from  the  announcement  that  some  other  part 
of  government  was  going  to  take  over  the  In- 
flation problem.  So  if  there  had  been  no  con- 
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trolB  the  money  supply  probably  would  not 
have  expanded  as  rapidly,  and  prices  would 
not  have  risen  quite  so  sharply 

"Beyond  that  Is  the  problem  of  shcHtages 
The  diehard  supporters  of  controls  Ignore  this 
problem  when  they  contend  that  their  pol- 
icies have  not  failed  but  were  never  tried. 
It  Is  of  course  quite  true  that  the  biggest 
price  Jump»8  have  occurred  during  the  more 
relaxed  phases  of  the  controls  program  Usu- 
ally these  apKiloglsts  blame  the  relaxation  on 
Oeorge  Shultz'  association  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  but  those  who  look  not  at 
personalities  but  events  will  find  the  follow- 
ing cycle : 

"Tight  controls  are  Imposed.  Shortages  and 
dislocations  stArt  to  develop.  Because  of  the 
shortages  and  dislocations,  controls  have  to 
be  relaxed.  Then  you  get  all  the  price  In- 
creases you  would  have  had  during  the  tight- 
controls  period,  plus  those  caused  by  the  con- 
trols-induced shortages,  and  probably  some 
more  by  businesses  trying  to  get  ahead  of 
the  next  period  of  tight  controls. 

"No  group  of  controllers  will  be  able  to 
avoid  this  cycle,  for  none  of  them  can  pos- 
sibly be  smart  enough  to  foresee  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  effects  of  their  actions,  es- 
pecially In  an  Increasingly  integrated  global 
economy.  They  learn  too  late  that  If  they 
fiddle  with  gasoline  prices  and  supplies  thev 
may  end  up  with  a  fuel  oil  shortage.  After 
setting  UB.  prices  for  fertilizer  or  cotton 
they  suddenly  learn  that  world  prices  are 
higher  and  foreigners  are  buying  so  much  of 
the  supply  there  Isn't  enough  left  for  Amer- 
icans. And  If  they  achieve  really  efficient 
enforcement  with  an  army  of  bureaucrats, 
they  will  drive  down  Investment  and  plant 
expansion  and  end  up  with  shortages  of 
everything. 

"So  we  very  much  doubt  that  the  dismal 
record  of  controls  have  much  to  do  with  any 
particular  set  of  men  or  philosophy  of  con- 
trols. The  problem  is  something  far  more 
basic,  the  limits  of  human  Intelligence.  And 
the  sooner  we  recognize  that  controls  are 
doomed  by  facts  of  simply  physiology  the 
sooner  we  will  be  able  to  start  rebuilding  a 
healthy  economy." 


WRINKLES,  BIRTHDAYS,  AND 
OTHER  FABLES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  commu- 
nity-supported, public  television  is  per- 
forming many  worthwhile  services  for 
our  Nation. 

One  recent  production  of  special  in- 
terest to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  was  an 
hour-long  special  called  "Wrinkles, 
Birthdays,  and  Other  Fables." 

Comedian  Flip  Wilson  served  as  host 
in  an  entertainment  format  which — 
while  enjoyable — nevertheless  managed 
to  provide  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  th3  21  million  Americans  who 
are  so  often  called  senior  citizens. 

Produced  by  public  television  station 
KCET  In  Los  Angeles,  the  special  was 
shown  on  public  service  stations  through- 
out the  Nation,  On  many  stations,  a  local 
public  discussion  show  followed.  It  was 
my  pleasure,  for  example,  to  participate 
In  a  follow-up  panel  which  discussed  is- 
sues In  Idaho. 

Together,  the  Flip  Wilson  special  and 
the  discussion  provided  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  more  widespread  understanding 
of  what  aging  means,  not  only  to  those 
now  old.  but  to  everyone  who  will  be- 
come old  over  the  next  few  decades. 

The  Flip  Wilson  segment,  in  fact,  was 
designated  by  Its  producers  and  writers 
to  appeal  to  those  persons  in  the  35-  to 


55-year-old  age  range.  One  purpose  was 
to  reach  people  who  want  to  forget 
that  they.  too.  are  approaching  the  so- 
called  "golden  years." 

Through  light  sketches,  commentary, 
and  musicEil  numbers,  the  cast  exploded 
myths  and  stereotypes  associated  with 
age  and  growing  old.  PBS  has  performed 
a  verj-  useful  service  by  reminding  all  of 
us  that  aging  is  everybody's  business,  and 
community-supported  television  again 
deserves  our  thanks. 


DEATH  OF  HOWARD  P.  JONES 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  a  distinguished  public  servant  of 
this  countr>'  passed  away.  He  was 
Howard  P.  Jones,  who  held  a  number  of 
Important  positions  in  many  levels  of 
government,  but  is  best  remembered  for 
his  memorable  tenure  as  Ambassador  to 
Indonesia  from  1958  to  1965. 

When  Secretar>'  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  spoke  at  Jones'  swearing-in  cere- 
mony for  that  job,  he  warned  the  new 
Ambassador  that  he  was  taking  on  a 
tough  assignment,  one  that  would  require 
"a  great  effort  of  statesmanship." 

Jones  proved  equal  to  the  task,  and 
it  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his 
effective  diplomacy  that  relations  be- 
tween the  two  nations  have  shown 
marked  improvement  since  1958. 

Indonesia  was  in  a  virtual  state  of  civil 
war  in  1958.  Communist  influence  within 
the  country  was  growing  and  there  were 
conflicts  between  Indonesia  and  the 
Netherlands  that  might  have  escalated 
into  open  warfare,  particularly  over  the 
West  Irian  question. 

To  the  task  of  improving  things.  Jones 
brought  great  good  humor,  boundless  en- 
ergy and  a  considerable  skill  at  diploma- 
cy. Convinced  that  America  and  Indo- 
nesia were,  in  his  words,  "bound  together 
by  belief  In  God.  love  of  liberty  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  the  individual," 
he  worked  tirelessly  and  creatively  to  cre- 
ate a  stable  relationship  between  the  two. 

Ambassador  Jones'  earlj'  career  was  in 
journalism.  After  graduation  from  Co- 
lumbia University,  he  worked  for  the 
United  Press,  and  th«i  became  editor  of 
the  Evansville  Press,  and  later  became  a 
partner  in  a  chain  of  nine  small  news- 
papers in  Michigan. 

His  interest  in  matters  of  public  policy 
led  him  to  return  to  school,  where  he 
studied  public  administration,  public  fi- 
nance and  public  law,  subsequently  being 
named  public  relations  secretarv'  for  the 
National  Municipal  League,  and  later  be- 
coming that  organization's  executive  di- 
rector. 

He  sought  elective  office  only  once,  los- 
ing a  bid  for  a  seat  in  the  New  York 
General  Assembly,  which  campaign, 
however,  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  Gov  Herbert  Lehman,  who  appointed 
him  to  the  State  civil  service  com.mlssion. 

He  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  n,  completing 
service  as  a  colonel  attached  to  General 
Eisenhower's  Supreme  Headquarters 
staff.  Following  the  war.  he  played  a  kev 
role  in  German  rehabilitation  before 
joining  the  Foreign  Service  in  1948. 

He  served  in  Berlin,  Taipei,  and  Ja- 
karta before  being  recalled,  In  1955,  to 


Washington  to  take  the  post  of  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Par 
Eastern  Economic  Affairs,  the  post  he 
held  until  being  named  Ambassador  to 
Indonesia. 

His  distinguished  public  career  thus 
sparmed  three  decades,  and  ever>-  Ameri- 
can can  be  proud  of  the  quality  of  the 
service  he  rendered. 

Saddened  now  by  his  death  at  the  age 
of  74,  a  grateful  Nation  owes  his  memory 
the  respect  due  a  diplomat  of  the  first 
rank  and  a  public  servant  of  immense 
abihty  and  integrity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached biography  and  article  by  Jean 
Hailey  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Howard  P.  Jokes,  Ambassador  to  Ihdok^u 

IN  1968-65,  Dns 

(By  Jean  R.  Hailey) 

Howard  P.  Jones.  74,  VS.  ambassador  to 
Indonesia  from  1958  to  1965.  died  Tuesday  at 
his  home  in  Atherton,  Calif. 

Mr.  Jones  had  sensed  as  this  country's  en- 
voy to  Indonesia  during  troubled  times  that 
saw  a  steady  downward  trend  In  U.S  -Indo- 
nesian relations  despite  his  close  personal 
relationship  with  President  Sukarno. 

He  retired  from  his  poet  and  the  U  S 
Foreign  Service  in  1965  to*  become  chanoeOor 
of  the  East-West  Center  at  the  Unlvwslfv  of 
HawaU  ' 

Later  he  ■>erTed  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Christian  Science  Publish- 
ing Society,  which  publishes  the  Christian 
Scle.ice  Monitor. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Jones  was  a 
senior  research  fellow  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity's Hoover  Institution  on  'War.  Revolution 
and  Peace. 

When  he  was  named  ambassador  to  Indo- 
nesia m  1958,  Mr.  Jor.es  was  warned  bv  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  F'oster  Dullee 
that  he  was  stepping  into  a  "tough  spot"  be- 
cause a  revolt  was  in  progress  in  Indonesia 

That  country  was  battling  with  the  Nether- 
lands over  the  ownership  of  West  New  Guin- 
ea. The  Communists  In  Jakarta  were  chal- 
lenging the  Indonesian  government  and  the 
United  States  was  being  accused  of  meddling 
In  Indonesian  affairs. 

At  the  same  time,  this  country  was  criti- 
cized as  being  too  cool  to  the  government 
of  Sukarno.  With  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Jones,  this  government's  poUcy  changed. 

Mr.  Jones  was  an  outgoing  person  who 
worked  hard  but  believed  in  "soft-seU" 
diplomacy  As  he  tackled  his  task  with  vigor, 
participating  in  Indonesian  song  and  folk 
dances,  he  became  a  popular  figure  In  that 
country  to  all  but  the  Communists. 

"  "When  Howard  Jones  became  ambassador 
to  Jakarta,  the  United  States  dldut  have 
much  of  a  policy— except  for  the  Jones  snule 
and  the  Jones  personality."  was  once  said  of 
him. 

OraduaUy  the  United  States  replaced  Its 
poUcy  of  coolness  to  one  of  frlendUness  and 
cautious  support  of  the  Indonesian  Army 
against  growing  Communist  strength. 

Despite  Mr.  Jones'  ever  optimistic  view 
that  the  ties  between  his  country  and  In- 
donesia would  continue  to  Improve,  and  de- 
spite his  frequent  meetings  with  President 
Sukarno  both  on  a  diplomatic  and  social 
basis,  relations  worsened. 

United  SUtes  Information  Service  li- 
braries In  Indonesia  were  sacked  At  one 
point.  500  students  stormed  through  the  am- 
bassador's home,  smashing  furniture  and 
setting  fires  At  the  time.  Mr  Jones  and  his 
famUy  were  on  vacation  at  a  resort  outside 
Jakarta. 

Apologies  from  Indonesian  officials.  Includ- 
ing  Sukarno,    were   profuse.   Mr.   Jones   ac- 
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cepted  them  and  continued  to  carry  on  hla 
own   type  of  diplomacy. 

Even  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1966. 
he  expressed  confidence  that  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countrtea  would  Improve.  In 
a  farewell  statement,  he  said  both  countries 
"should  be  able  to  disagree  without  dislodg- 
ing the  basic  foundation  of  understanding 
between  us." 

Mr  Jones  had  begun  his  career  as  a  Jour- 
nalist. Born  In  Chicago,  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  received  a 
bachelors  degree  from  Columbia  University. 

He  worked  for  the  old  United  Press,  edited 
a  newspaper  In  Evansvllle.  Ind..  and  then 
taught  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. He  also  was  a  professor  at  the  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Journalism. 

In  1939.  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  to  the 
New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Later  he  became  a  deputy  state  comptroller. 

During  World  War  11,  he  served  overseas  In 
the  US.  Army  and  In  1947  went  to  Berlin  to 
take  charge  of  economic  affairs  for  the 
United  States  High  Commission. 

In  1948.  Mr  Jones  Joined  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice as  first  secretary  in  Berlin.  He  was  as- 
signed to  Taipei  as  counselor  of  the  US.  Em- 
bassy in  1951  and  received  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Meritorious  Service  Award. 

Mr.  Jones  was  named  director  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Mission  In  Indonesia  In  1954 
and  a  year  later  was  appointed  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  Far  Eastern 
affairs,  the  position  he  held  at  the  time  he 
was  named  an  ambassador. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mary,  of  Ather- 
ton,  and  two  granddaughters. 

Jones.  Howard  P(*lfrey),  Jan.  2.  1899 — 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Indonesia 

Address  b.  United  States  Embassy.  Dja- 
karta. Indonesia:  h.  6629  Elgin  Lane 
Bethesda  14.  Md. 

A  diplomat  In  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Indonesia.  Howard  P,  Jonee.  can  claim 
much  credit  for  the  atmosphere  of  mutual 
trust  that  prevails  between  Indonesia  and 
the  United  States.  A  former  Journalist  and 
university  professor.  Jones  Joined  the  United 
State*  Foreign  Service  In  1948,  and  he  played 
an  Important  role  in  rehabilitating  pcetwar 
Germany.  Tranaferred  to  the  Far  East  In 
1952,  he  served  in  Formosa  and  Indonesia. 
then  was  recalled  to  Washington  to  become 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  economic  affairs,  HU  appointment 
to  succeed  John  M.  Allison  as  Ambassador  to 
Indonesia  In  early  1958  came  at  a  time  when 
relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  United 
States  threatened  to  become  strained.  In  the 
spring  of  1962  Jones  helped  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  Dutch-Indonesian  dispute 
over  Western  New  Guinea.  A  year  Uter  he 
took  part  In  negotiations  involving  the  even- 
tual nationalization  of  foreign  oU  companies 
by  the  Indonesian  government. 

Howard  Palfrey  Jones  was  bom  on  Jan- 
uary 2.  1899  in  Chicago  to  WUliam  Cadwal- 
lader  and  Ida  May  (Noble)  Jones.  Early  In 
life  he  decided  upon  a  career  In  Journalism. 
After  graduating  from  high  school,  he  at- 
tended the  University  of  Wisconsin  from 
1917  to  1920  and  then  went  on  to  Columbia 
University,  which  granted  him  the  Lltt.B. 
degree  in  1921.  Jones  began  his  career  with 
the  New  York  bureau  of  the  United  Press  and 
soon  became  known  as  a  "boy  wonder  "  of  the 
newspaper  world.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four 
he  was  managing  editor  of  a  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspaper,  the  EvanavlUe.  Indiana,  Pres*. 
and  within  a  few  year*  he  became  edltor-ln- 
chlef  and  a  partner  In  a  chain  of  nine  small 
newspapers  in  Michigan, 

Although  Jonee  had  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing newspaper  work.  hU  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  local  government  led  him  to  return 
to  school  and  undertake  graduate  studies 
In  public  floance,  public  admin latratton.  and 


public  law.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan  from  1925  untU  1927  and  Columbia 
University  In  1929  and  1930  During  this  pe- 
riod he  also  taught  Journalism  at  t>oth  uni- 
versities. In  1929  Jones  obtained  a  Job  as  pub- 
lic relations  secretary  with  the  National 
Municipal  League,  a  research  and  educational 
organlzaUon  In  New  York  City  concerned 
with  problems  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. From  1933  to  1939  he  served  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  league  and  as  editor  of 
Its  organ,  the  National  Municipal  Review. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  National 
Municipal  League,  Jones  was  a  consultant 
to  the  Virginia  Commission  on  County  Gov- 
ernment In  1931  and  a  delegate  reoresentlng 
the  United  States  Department  of  State  at 
the  International  Union  of  Cities  at  Lyons, 
France  In  1934  In  the  latter  year  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  from  the  Oberlaender 
Trust  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Founda- 
tion to  study  public  administration  in  Ger- 
many, From  1933  to  1940  he  was  a  member 
of  the  governing  board  of  the  United  States 
Public  Administration  Service,  and  from  1936 
to  1938  he  was  director  of  research  for  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Revision  of 
Tax  Laws,  which  was  engaged  in  an  over- 
haul of  the  state's  tax  structure.  He  also 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  the  New  York  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1938. 

Having  decided  to  t>ecome  active  In  poli- 
tics, in  1938  Jones  ran  for  the  state  assembly 
seat  m  Rockland  County.  New  York,  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  Although  he  lost  the  elec- 
tion, he  won  the  respect  of  New  York  Gov- 
ernor Herbert  H.  Lehman,  who  In  1939  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  help  develop  an  expanded  state  civil  serv- 
ice program.  Jones  remained  a  commissioner 
until  1943,  when  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
app>olnted  him  deputy  comptroller  of  the 
state  of  New  York, 

A  member  of  the  United  States  Army  from 
1943  to  1947,  Jones  served  as  a  major,  and 
later  as  a  colonel,  with  the  staff  of  the  Su- 
preme Headquarters.  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces,  under  General  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower, 
He  served  with  the  Ninth  Army  during  Its 
advance  Into  Germany  and  took  part  In  the 
mission  that  helped  to  re-establish  the  Bel- 
gian government  after  the  German  occupa- 
tion. After  the  war  Jones  played  a  key  role 
in  German  rehabilitation.  He  helped  to  set 
up  the  German  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Bank 
for  Reconstruction,  and  other  financial  agen- 
cies In  1948  he  Joined  the  United  States 
Foreign  Service,  and  from  1949  to  1951  he  waa 
deputy  director  of  the  Berlin  office  of  the 
United  States  High  Commis-sioner  for  Ger- 
many and  Berlin  representative  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Co-o{)eratlon  Administration's  special 
mission  to  Germany,  In  July  1961  he  became 
director  of  the  Berlin  element  of  the  United 
States  High  Commissioner's  office  For  his 
Important  role  In  helping  to  revive  the  econ- 
omy of  West  Berlin  after  the  Russian  block- 
ade m  1948-49,  Jones  received  the  State  De- 
partment's Meritorious  Service  Award  In  1962. 
In  1952  the  State  Department  reassigned 
Jones  from  Germany  to  the  Far  East.  Hla 
nrst  post  was  In  Taipei.  Formoa*  as  counselor 
of  embassy  and  deputy  chief  of  mission.  Two 
years  later,  in  1954,  he  became  director  of 
the  United  States  Operations  Mission  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  In  Djakarta,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  Implementing  the  American 
program  of  technical  co-operation  and  eco- 
nomic aaslstance. 

Recalled  to  Washington  In  1965.  Jones  was 
appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  economic  affairs,  and 
In  this  poeltlon  he  kept  up  his  friendships 
with  President  Sukarno  and  other  Indone- 
sian officials.  An  advocate  of  the  policy  of 
keeping  AsU  free  for  Asians.  Jones  urged 
more  United  States  technical  assistance  and 
the  investment  of  private  capital  in  coun- 
tries like  Indonesia,  as  an  antidote  to  Com- 


munism. In  1956  Jones  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Colombo 
Plan  conference  at  Singapore,  and  in  1956 
he  was  chairman  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  at  Banga- 
lore. India. 

In  December  1957  Jones  had  been  named 
to  succeed  Karl  L  Rankin  as  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Nationalist  China,  but  owing 
to  a  last-mtnute  change  in  administration 
plans  he  waA  appointed  In  January  1968  as 
Ambassador  to  Indonesia,  succeeding  John 
M.  Allison.  Reportedy  Allison  disagreed  with 
State  Department  policy  toward  that  coun- 
try The  change  In  plans  was  believed  to 
have  resulted  from  the  critical  situation  in 
Indonesia  following  the  seizure  of  a  number 
of  Dutch  companies,  and  the  challenge  of 
the  central  government  In  Djakarta  by  an 
antl-Communlst  rebel  group  in  Central  Su- 
ma  ra  Although  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Indonesia  had  been  officially  neutral. 
State  Department  spokesmen  had  on  occa- 
sion criticized  Sukarno's  policy  of  "guided 
democracy"  and  Communist  influences  in  the 
Indonesian  government.  These  comments,  in 
turn,  led  Indonesians  to  charge  the  United 
States  with  Interference  In  Indonesian  affairs. 
Wlien  Jones  was  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Indonesia  on  February  21.  1958.  Secretary 
of  State  John  Poeter  Dulles  warned  him  that 
he  was  taking  on  a  tough  assignment  and 
one  that  required  "a  great  effort  of  states- 
manship" On  March  10.  1968  Jones  pre- 
sen*.ed  his  credentials  to  Sukarno,  who  asked 
for  a  greater  understanding  of  his  country's 
problems  by  the  United  States,  In  his  speech 
Jones  declared  that  the  two  countries  were 
bound  together  by  "belief  In  God.  love  of 
liberty,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual," 

Shortly  after  Jones  arrived  In  Indonesia, 
fighting  resumed  between  government  forces 
and  the  rebels  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  on 
which  are  located  the  multimillion-dollar  oil 
fields  of  the  Callfomla-Texaa  Oil  Company 
anJ  of  other  American  concerns.  The  rebels 
asserted  their  Independence  from  the  central 
government  after  their  demands  for  greater 
local  autonomy,  economic  freedom,  and  the 
elimination  of  Communist  influences  from 
the  government  had  been  Ignored,  Jones's 
statement,  after  his  arrival,  that  the  United 
States  had  no  Intention  of  Interfering  in 
Indonesian  Internal  affairs,  was  viewed  as  a 
clear  refutation  of  charges  that  the  United 
SUtes  was  supporting  the  rebels.  When  an 
American  flyer  in  the  service  of  the  rebels 
was  captured  by  government  forces  a  few 
months  later,  Jones  officially  expressed  re- 
gret "that  a  private  American  citizen  has 
been  Involved  as  a  paid  soldier  of  fortune 
ser-'lng  with  the  rebel  forces." 

After  the  victory  of  the  central  government 
over  the  rebels,  military  leaders  took  advan- 
tage of  their  Increased  power  and  prestige  1  y 
ordering  an  end  to  antl-Amerlcan  demon- 
strations. The  United  States  reciprocated  by 
starting  a  program  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Indonesia  as  a  countermeasure 
to  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Early  In  1969 
Jonee  Informed  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister 
Subandrlo  that  $10,000,000  In  military  aid 
had  been  approved  by  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. The  move  was  hailed  as  proof 
of  United  SUtes  confidence  in  Indonesia 
and  paved  the  way  for  Increased  mutual  trtut 
between  the  two  nations 

Meanwhile,  friction  between  Indonesia  and 
the  Netherlands  was  mounting  over  the  dis- 
puted territory  of  West  Irian  ( the  Indonesian 
name  for  the  western  half  of  the  Island  of 
New  Guinea)  By  late  1961  the  prospect  of 
war  between  the  two  countries  was  Im- 
minent, for  President  Sukarno  threatened 
the  uae  of  force,  if  neoBwary.  to  win  the  ter- 
ritory from  the  Dutch,  Using  his  "softaell' 
diplomacy,  Jones  played  a  key  role  in  per- 
suading the  countries  to  negotiate  In  the 
procees   he   aroused    the   Indignation   of   the 
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Dutch  for  reportedly  having  shouted  the 
word  "merdeka"  (freedom)  at  an  Indone- 
sian rally,  (He  later  explained  that  the  word 
was  used  by  Indonesians  as  a  greeting,  with 
no  political  impUcatlons.)  In  May  1962  a 
peaceful  solution  was  reached  through  the 
United  Nations,  whereby  Indonesia  would 
eventually  take  over  the  territory  after  a 
temporary   U.N.    administration. 

Following  the  settlement  of  the  West  Irian 
problem,  Jones  presented  the  Indonesia  gov- 
ernment with  a  plan  devised  by  an  economic 
survey  team  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Indonesia,  The  plan,  involving  aid 
of  between  $325,000,000  and  $390,000,000.  In- 
cluded provisions  for  education  and  training, 
transportation  expansion,  machinery  re- 
placement, replenishment  of  vital  material 
Imports,  acceleration  of  rubber  and  tin  pro- 
duction. Improvements  In  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food.  Improved  electric 
power  distribution,  and  surveys  of  natural  re- 
sources. In  May  1963  Jones  took  part  In  nego- 
tiations leading  to  an  agreement  between 
the  Indonesian  government  and  foreign  oil 
companies  under  which  the  facilities  of  the 
companies  are  to  be  nationalized  within  fif- 
teen years,  with  due  compensation  to  the 
owners. 

Howard  P.  Jones  was  married  to  Mary 
Rendall  on  October  22.  1921.  The  couple  had 
one  daughter,  Patricia  Ann.  who  Is  deceased. 
Their  two  granddaughters  are  living  In  In- 
donesia. An  Informal  and  friendly  man.  Jones 
Is  easily  persuaded  to  entertain  at  social 
functions.  He  has  been  called  "Smiling 
Jones"  by  the  Indonesian  leftist  press. 


THE  STEPS  WE  NEED  TO  TAKE  NOW 
TO  MEET  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS- 
TESTIMONY  OF  S,  DAVID  FREE- 
MAN BEFORE  THE  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  today 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Economics, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  heard 
a  series  of  witnesses  on  the  energy  crisis 
and  what  we  should  do  about  it. 

S.  David  Freeman  is  director  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Project  for  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  Freeman  called  for  mandatory 
action  by  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Voluntary  actions  are  not  enough. 

He  called  for  rationing  of  gasoline,  just 
as  soon  as  the  coupons  can  be  printed. 

He  told  us  that  if  we  do  not  act  now 
we  will  have  a  crisis  early  In  the  year 
whether  the  Arab  boycott  continues  or 
not. 

And  he  also  spelled  out  ways  by  which 
we  could  meet  our  energy  shortage  with- 
out violating  the  consumer  protection 
measures  for  clean  air  and  clean  water 
and  without  making  the  consumer  pay 
through  the  nose  for  the  inactions  of 
others. 

Mr,  Freeman's  case  was  extraordinar- 
ily well  reasoned  and  persuasive, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  verj' 
excellent  testimony  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  I  commend  It  to  Senators  and 
to  the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATBMEirr  or  S.  David  Freeman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: I  was  pleased  to  accept  your  Invita- 
tion because  I  think  It  vital  that  everyone 
acquainted  with  the  energy  situation  do 
everything   they   can   to  make  energy   con- 


servation a  quick  reality  In  this  country. 
We  need  to  enlist  the  support  and  psu-tlcl- 
patlon  of  the  American  people  and  we  need 
action  by  all  levels  of  government  to  develop 
an  energy  conservation  ethic  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  views  I  express  this 
morning  are  strictly  personal  and  are  not 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  Ford  Foundation's 
Energy  Policy  Project  which  I  am  directing. 
That  particular  study  of  national  energy  pol- 
icy Is  one  we  hope  to  complete  In  the  coming 
year.  My  views  today  reflect  my  own  Involve- 
ment with  energy  policy  over  the  last  decade, 
first  at  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  later 
as  an  energy  policy  official  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  more  recently  as 
an  Interested  citizen,  I  hope  they  will  be  of 
some  value  to  the  Committee. 

The  crisis  that  Is  upon  us  need  not  para- 
lyze the  nation  or  cause  widespread  hard- 
ship. Ironically,  the  fact  that  we  waste  so 
much  energy  In  driving  cars  and  overheat- 
ing buildings  makes  It  easier  to  weather  this 
crisis,  Japan  and  Western  Europe  for  exam- 
ple use  more  of  their  crude  oil  for  Industrial 
purposes  than  we  do.  If  the  United  States 
can  quickly  make  the  necessary  readjust- 
ments In  our  wasteful  patterns  of  consump- 
tion there  need  not  be  any  serious  disloca- 
tion In  the  American  economy.  The  adjust- 
ments could  In  time  even  lead  to  a  pace 
and  quality  of  life  that  In  many  ways  could 
be  sufyerlor  to  the  big  car,  glass  house,  sub- 
urban sprawl,  energy  and  pollution  Intensive 
ways  of  life  that  we  have  built  for  ourselves 
In  recent  decades.  But  the  worst  mistake  we 
could  make  would  be  to  fall  to  face  up  to 
the  very  real  shortages  that  exist. 

The  shortage  of  fuel  we  face  this  year, 
next  yesw  and  for  the  foreseeable  future  Is 
not  going  to  be  filled  by  Just  giving  lip  serv- 
ice to  conservation  and  trying  to  continue 
business  as  usual  in  our  traveling,  heating, 
and  Industrial  consumption  habits.  It  Is 
going  to  require  mandatory  actions  by  state 
and  federal  governments  to  assure  that 
everyone  does  their  part  to  make  conserva- 
tion happen.  Without  effective  action  now. 
Including  some  form  of  rationing,  the  energy 
Bhcntages  oould  trigger  a  domino  effect 
throughout  the  economy  that  could  move 
this  country  Into  a  recession  or  even  a  de- 
pression. Of  course,  we  are  In  a  very  real 
sense  guessing  at  what  might  happen.  The 
federal  government  has  detailed  contingency 
plans  for  going  to  war  but  no  such  plan^ 
for  this  energy  crisis  that  has  been  devel- 
oping for  many  years. 

For  several  years  many  of  us  have  been 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  America 
has  been  a  society  of  energy  gluttons.  Now 
that  It  has  become  Imperative  to  go  on  an 
energy  diet  It  is  most  important  that  the  diet 
be  effective  and  that  the  measures  taken  pro- 
vide the  greatest  savings  with  the  least  dis- 
ruption. Perhaps  most  important  of  sdl  Is  to 
be  sure  that  our  efforts  are  not  Just  a  one 
shot  proposition.  We  need  to  shift  to  a  more 
efficient  pattern  of  growth  so  that  conserva- 
tion becomes  an  Integral  part  of  the  design 
for  America's  future,  a  future  that  can  be 
better  and  more  satisfying  than  the  recent 
past.  But  first  we  must  cope  with  the  existing 
emergency. 

The  nation's  energy  budget  is  badly  In  the 
red.  The  available  supply  of  oil  Is  going  to 
be  somewhere  between  10  to  25  percent  short 
of  the  potential  demand  In  the  months  ahead 
If  we  continue  a  business  as  usual  pattern 
of  consumption.  There  Is  no  way  to  close 
that  kind  of  gap  by  increasing  supply  as  long 
as  the  Arab  boycott  continues. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  the 
United  States  has  no  stockpiles,  little  or  no 
excess  production  capacity  and  only  one  de- 
fense department  reserve  that  could,  If  pro- 
duced, add  some  150,000  barrels 'day  as  com- 
pared to  a  potential  shortage  of  2  to  4  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day.  And  there  is  not 
much  "dirty"  energy  readily  avaUable  to  fill 
the  gap  either.  Peeling  off  the  layers  of  en- 


vironmental protection  isn't  going  to  help 
much  in  keeping  us  warm  and  could  reaUy 
hurt  In  keeping  us  well  In  the  years  to  come. 
The  only  answer  Is  to  cut  back  on  energy 
consumption  at  once  and  by  everyone,  or 
many  people  and  businesses  will  run  out  al- 
together, because  we  cannot  bum  what  we  do 
not  have, 

I  have  great  faith  In  the  abUlty  and  wUl- 
Ingness  of  the  American  people  to  respond  to 
the  situation  that  we  now  face  provided  their 
leaders  take  decisive  action  that  requires 
everyone  to  share  In  the  Inconvenience  Some 
people  will  turn  down  their  thermostats 
and  stop  Joyriding  voluntarily  but  there  are 
too  many  questions  in  the  minds  of  people 
about  whether  the  crisis  is  real,  whether 
everyone  Is  sharing  equally  and  :-bout  which 
measures  are  really  effective  and  which  are 
not.  to  expect  the  degree  of  conservation  re- 
quired from  a  voluntary  program. 

The  danger  Increases  each  day  we  continue 
heating  buildings,  driving  cars  and  operating 
industrial  establishments  as  though  the 
shortage  did  not  exist.  Actions  are  needed 
immediately  .  .  .  not  In  January  or  February. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  that  the 
longer  we  delay  beginning  a  program  of  ra- 
tioning In  one  way  or  another  the  greater  the 
risk  of  shortages  that  wUl  cause  unemploy- 
ment, as  well  as  seriously  disrupting  the  lives 
of  our  citizens. 

As  we  consider  which  actions  to  take  It  Is 
Important  to  distinguish  between  measures 
that  will  reduce  demand  and  really  help  right 
away  from  those  measures  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  energy  crlsU  that  will  do  little  or  no 
good  now  and  could  cause  great  harm  In  the 
future. 

We  dare  not  enact  a  national  energy  policy 
to  shape  America's  future  In  an  atmosphere 
of  fear  and  near  panic.  If  we  don't  stop  to 
think  there  Is  the  danger  of  approving  any 
action  that  promises  more  energy  In  the  fu- 
ture without  weighing  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer or  the  environment.  A  national  energy 
policy  must  find  a  way  to  Implement  our 
environmental  goals,  not  abandon  them.  Such 
a  policy  should  protect  the  consumer  against 
windfall  profits,  and  not  make  soaking  the 
consumer  somehow  seem  like  a  virtue  We 
must  be  sure  that  consumer  protection  and 
environmental  protection  do  not  become  the 
first  victims  of  the  energy  crunch. 

No  one,  least  of  all  myseJf.  would  question 
the  need  to  develop  a  coherent  line  of  policy 
to  balance  our  energy  budget  In  the  years 
ahead.  My  plea  is  that  we  do  so  with  an 
understanding  that  the  nation  must  reconcile 
a  number  of  very  basic  yet  conflicting  values, 
and  that  we  are  atui  very  low  In  the  learning 
curve  of  Just  how  to  do  so. 

If  we  face  the  reality  that  some  array  of 
governmental  mandatory  actions  are  needed 
to  cope  with  the  Immediate  emergency  there 
are  three  categories  to  consider: 

(1)  Requiring  specific  actions  or  inactions, 
designed  to  save  lots  of  energy  at  minimum 
inconvenience.  For  example.  It  could  be  re- 
quired by  law  that  thermostats  In  commer- 
cial  and  industrial   buildings  be  set  at  68°. 

(2)  Rationing  avaUable  supplies  to  the  ul- 
timate consumer,  leaving  the  choice  to  each 
citizen  or  business  as  to  how  to  balance  his 
energy  budget. 

(3)  Increasing  prices  (through  taxes)  to 
the  level  at  which  the  higher  prices  would 
cause  people  to  cut  back  on  consumption 
enough  to  balance  with  the  supply. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  optimum  program 
of  action  could  well  draw  on  all  three  cate- 
gories of  action.  The  most  pressing  :.eed  Is 
to  take  action — Including  rationing — to  re- 
duce demand  Immediately.  No  one  looks  for- 
ward to  rationing  with  any  glee  or  enthusi- 
asm but  we  must  understand  that  the  issue 
Is  not  whether  to  ration  or  not:  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  government  will  ration 
or  whether  the  rationing  will  be  left  up  to 
the  oil  companies.  In  ordinary  clrcumstancee 
the  market  place  does  the  Job  better.  But 
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with  ft  shortage  of  beating  oU  and  gaaoUne 
that  could  be  aa  Mgh  aa  ao  to  39  percent 
of  potent  Lai  dem*nd.  we  would  be  taking  a 
tremendous  gamble  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  economy  if  we  permitted  na- 
ture to  take  its  course. 

As  I  shall  explain  In  a  momant  I  believe 
there  Is  a  role  that  market  forces  can  play 
to  help  ration  gasoline  and  other  scarce  fuels. 
But  the  IdeA  of  Just  letting  the  oil  compan- 
ies charge  what  the  traffic  might  bear  In  a 
period  of  acute  shortage  would  result  in  a 
multl-bUllon  dollar  windfall.  The  price  In- 
creasee  wont  even  help  cure  the  Immediate 
cause  of  the  shortage,  since  making  the  oil 
companies  super-rich  lant  likely  to  persuade 
the  Arshs  to  atop  the  boycott. 

The  higher  prices  of  20  to  30  cents  per 
gallon  would,  of  course,  price  gasoline  out  of 
reach  for  many  trips  and  thus  reduce  de- 
mand. But  In  the  sad  state  of  public  transpor- 
tation In  thlB  country  there  are  certam  min- 
imum needs  for  gasoline  that  simply  can't  be 
cut  out — needs  like  getting  to  work.  The 
working  poor  would  thus  be  hurt  badly  by 
a  purely  market  oriented  solution  And  the 
oil  companies — who  must  share  the  blame 
with  government  for  our  energy  unprepared- 
nesa — would  proflt  handsomely  on  the  ad- 
versity of  the  nation 

Raising  the  price  of  gasoline  by  Imposing 
a  large  new  federal  tax  of  say  30  cents  a  gal- 
lon Is  certainly  a  better  idea  than  permitting 
the  oil  companies  to  pocket  such  huge  sums. 
And  It  would  no  doubt  cut  out  lota  of  driv- 
ing But  a  pure  tax  approach  would  still  soak 
the  working  poor  and  consumer  generally 
who  must  use  gasoline  for  getting  to  work, 
ahopping.  and  other  essentials 

A  purely  market-oriented  approctcb  with 
a  price  increase  large  enough  to  eliminate 
the  shortage  this  year  therefore  Is  a  cruel 
idea  for  almost  everyone  but  rich  people  and 
the  oil  companies. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  to  consider  ration- 
ing as  requiring  a  detailed  comprehensive 
system  which  attempts  to  Identify  the  ne«<ls 
of  every  class  of  retail  consumer,  divide  the 
available  supply  equitably  among  them,  and 
provide  appeal  boards  for  hardship  cases. 
Such  a  system  in  a  peacetime  economy  would 
require  a  government  bureaucracv  that  la 
not  yet  orgaiUzed  They  would  need  to  make 
a  lot  of  tough  decisions  on  where  Joyriding 
stopped  and  where  necessary  travel  began. 
By  the  time  It  got  organized  and  working  we 
would  most  likely  have  run  completely  out 
of  gas. 

There  Is  no  really  good  way  to  ration  but 
in  the  circumstances  there  is  no  alternative. 
And  the  country  really  can't  aSord  a  long 
debate  over  how  to  do  It.  The  greatest  danger 
by  far  is  to  drift  ahead  hoping  that  the  prob- 
lem will  somehow  go  away. 

I  happen  to  think  that  a  basic  rationing 
system  for  gasoline  could  be  quickly  Imple- 
mented In  the  Interests  of  facilitating  pub- 
lic discussion  Id  like  to  outline  an  approach 
that  would  not  involve  a  complicated  bu- 
rwaucracy  and  would  call  on  market  forces 
for  help  Without  placing  a  burden  on  the 
consumer  I  offer  these  personal  thoughts 
knowing  they  are  incomplete  and  could  be 
Improved  with  the  hope  that  they  might  spur 
quick   action    by   the   federal   government 

Gasoline  could  be  rationed  by  estlnvatlng 
the  assured  supply  from  domestic  produc- 
tion and  Imports  that  we  know  wtu  continue 
and  Issuing  free  coupons  to  each  licensed 
car  owner  for  an  equal  share  of  most  of  what 
would  be  available  This  basic  ration  would 
amount  to  about  10  gallons  per  car  per  weak 
If  the  Arab  t)oycott  continues  These  coupons 
should  be  made  freely  negotiable  to  encour- 
B^  car  owners  to  pool  their  coupons  and 
form  car  pools  or  drive  leas  and  sell  them  to 
people  who  need  or  want  more  gas. 

In  addition,  a  small  fraction  of  the  cou- 
pons would  be  sold  by  the  government  each 
month  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis,  at 
■ay  30  cents  a  gallon,  with  ttw  price  and 


number  of  coupons  available  adjusted  each 
month  In  light  of  supply  and  demand.  An 
alternative  to  the  government  selling  ra- 
tion tickets  would  be  to  Impose  a  tax  of  say 
30  cents  per  gallon,  while  also  Issuing  cou- 
pons as  described  above  and  providing  that 
the  coupons  would  entitle  the  holder  to  gas- 
oline  without   paying  the  extra  tax. 

The  government  would,  in  effect,  be  uiing 
the  market  place  Instead  of  appeal  boards 
to  allocate  a  small  portion  of  the  gas.  The 
money  from  the  sales  of  these  coup>ons  or 
the  tax  should  be  used  to  buy  new  buses  and 
otherwise  Improve  public  transportation  sys- 
tems. Service  stations  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain replacement  gasoline  only  in  an  ex- 
change for  the  coupons  they  collected  from 
their  customers.  An  Integral  part  of  any  such 
rationing  plan  would  be  to  Impose  price 
controls  on  the  scare  energy  that  would  en- 
sure that  the  energy  companies  do  not  reap 
windfall  profits 

The  reasons  for  earmarking  some  of  the 
gasoline  for  a  market  determined  allocation 
Is  that  In  a  peace-time  economy  It  would  be 
hard  for  a  rationing  board  to  decide  on  who 
should  get  a  priority.  Furthermore.  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  customers  to  think  in  terms  of 
gasoline  being  worth,  say  30  cents  a  gallon 
more,  and  making  their  decisions  according- 
ly. Otherwise  the  pressure  on  the  rationing 
system  will  be  great  and  the  danger  of  black- 
market  operations  that  much  greater 

Mr  Chairman.  I  present  these  thoughts, 
not  as  a  definitive  plan,  but  as  a  basis  for 
proceeding  at  once.  U  hardships  or  Inequities 
result,  exceptions  could  be  added  But  In  the 
current  circumstances  the  longer  we  delay 
the  tougher  and  more  complicated  the  Job 
will  become 

It  Is  Important  that  we  also  give  high 
priority  to  measures  that  will  save  energy, 
not  only  this  year,  but  every  year  In  the 
future  Actions  In  this  category  would  In- 
clude : 

( 1 1  Federal  low -cost  loan  programs  or  tax 
incentives  to  facilitate  more  Insulation, 
storm  windows,  and  other  Investments  In 
existing  buildings  to  save  energy  automatl- 
cally  each  yesLT. 

(2)  Large-scale  federal  support  for  pub- 
lic mass  transportation  On  the  average  In 
the  city  you  can  get  where  you're  going  on  a 
bus  with  one-third  the  fuel  required  than 
If  you  drive  your  car 

(3)  Federal  funding  for  the  construction 
of  bicycle  paths  on  an  urgent  basts  There 
were  more  bicycles  than  cars  sold  in  the 
UB  last  year  and  people  will  ride  them 
much  more  if  they  can  do  so  without  the 
danger  of  Injury  and  pollution  on  the  city 
streets 

(4)  Taxes  or  performance  standards  that 
would  result  in  new  cars  being  built  that 
have  much  better  mileage  More  cars  that 
get  30  miles  per  gallon  rather  than  10  can 
be  built  In  the  coming  year  and  a  family 
car  that  does  3S  miles  per  gallon  la  entirely 
feasible  In  the  future 

(5)  Enactment  of  a  stiff  tax  on  the  use  of 
scare  natural  gas  and  oil  as  fuel  by  Industrial 
plants  This  would  encourage  greater  effi- 
ciency and  swtt<ailng  to  domestic  coAl  In  the 
years  to  come 

There  Is  not  time  to  discuss  all  the  energy 
oonssrvatlon  actions  that  could  be  Initiated 
Moat  of  the  discussion  has  centered  on 
houses,  office  buildings  and  transportation. 
But  industry  can  save  ensrgy  too  without  cut- 
ting down  on  Industrial  production  if  they 
have  sufficient  time  and  Incentive  to  adjust 
We  must  distinguish  between  a  sudden  unex- 
pectad  shortage  which  could  cause  unemploy- 
ment from  a  future  in  which  Industry  can 
adjust  to  the  fact  that  energy  is  a  scarcer 
and  mora  expenslv«  item  In  the  current 
smsrsvncy  keeping  production  and  employ- 
ment going  should  have  a  very  high  prior- 
ity— wearing  a  sweater  at  home  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  loss  of  a  paycheck  But 
in  the  future.  Industry  can  expand  and  em- 


ployment grow  with  a  slower  rate  of  growth 
In  energy  consumption  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  word  crisis  In  the  Chi- 
nese langviage  consists  of  two  Eymbols.  one 
meaning  danger,  the  other  opportunity  We 
know  the  danger  but  there  La  aj.so  a  greet 
opportunity.  The  c<xnlng  months  can  be  a 
time  when  America  looks  in  the  nUm:>r  and 
sees  what  a  mess  It  has  made  of  Its  cities. 
and  how  we  have  permitted  the  surround- 
ing countryside  to  be  covered  by  unplanned 
circles  of  growth. 

We  have  created  an  America  In  which  peo- 
ple live  and  work  In  buildings  constructed 
and  operated  with  no  concern  for  saving 
energy:  an  America  where  people  on  the  aver- 
age live  further  and  further  away  from  IheLr 
work  and  spend  mf>re  and  mure  Uvc\o  !n  cars 
that  get  fewer  and  fewer  miles  per  gallon, 
an  America  where  Industrial  establishments 
have  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  use  ene«^  than  the  average 
household.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  we 
have  created  the  most  wasteful  society  on 
earth  In  the  use  of  energy  and  material  re- 
sources With  6%  of  the  world's  population 
we  consume  ^b"c  of  the  world  energy.  Our 
appetite  for  energy  has  grown  much  faster 
than  our  ability  to  produce,  extending  our 
energy  lifeline  half  way  around  the  world  to 
the  large  oil  wells  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  a  way  this  nation  Is  very  fortunate  that 
the  boycott  has  occurred  now  For  what 
It  does  do  Is  telescope  the  future  and  show 
us  that  the  path  along  which  we  were  slid- 
ing Is  a  dead-end.  Even  If  the  Arah-IsraeU 
dispute  did  not  exist,  it  Is  not  In  the  cards 
for  America  to  continue  a  gluttonous  way 
at  life  In  a  world  where  most  of  the  people 
live   In   a  perpetual  energy   blackout. 

We  are  witnessing  the  end  of  an  era.  As 
much  as  we  hate  to  face  up  to  it  the  Joy 
ride  Is  reaUy  over.  But  that  doee  not  mean 
that  we  are  on  the  road  to  a  Spartan  life. 
nor  does  it  mean  that  we  cannot  In  the  com- 
lnf[  years  develop  transportation  systems,  cit- 
ies and  indeed  life  styles  that  are  superior 
to  what  we  must  leave  behind  To  fashion 
a  new  America  will  Involve  a  whole  lot  more 
than  an  energy  policy.  But  since  energy  Is 
the  life  blood  of  modern  society  It  might  pro- 
Tide  the  focal  point. 

If  we  could  develop  an  energy  conserva- 
tion ethic  It  could  lead  us  to  solutions  to 
a  great  many  of  the  Uls  that  beset  America 
today.  Modem  mass  transportations,  new  cit- 
ies, either  within  existing  communities  or 
elsewhere,  and  planned  growth  In  knowledge- 
Intensive  industries,  are  all  needed  to  meet 
basic  needs  of  society  as  well  as  to  balance 
the  nations  energy  budget  Growth  in  these 
araaa  that  have  suffered  from  too  lltUe 
growth  in  the  past  could  reshape  the  GNP  In 
a  way  that  could  provide  more  of  the  goods 
and  services  that  America  really  needs  and 
cut  out  much  of  the  wasteful  use  of  energy 
that  Is  a  root  cause  of  our  current  problem. 

If  the  current  crWs  could  wake  tis  up  to 
the  need  for  embarking  on  a  sounder  and 
saner  pattern  of  growth  It  could  turn  out  to 
be  the  luckiest  thing  that  could  ever  happen 
to  US 

Sir  Chairman,  In  conclusion  It  Is  Important 
that  we  do  not  permit  the  current  crisis 
to  give  conservation  a  false  blackeye  We  are 
In  trouble  because  we  were  trying  to  con- 
sume too  much,  not  too  little.  The  Arab 
boycott  may  be  the  proximate  cause  but  if 
there  Is  hardship  and  unemployment  It  has 
lu  roots  In  a  decade  of  governniet.t  policy 
which  encouraged  the  energy  companies  to 
push  their  products  with  green  stamps 
and  proovotlonal  rates  Rationing  Is  a  by- 
product of  the  policy  of  promotion  and  the 
failure  to  take  actions  that  can  save  energy, 
save  money,  save  the  environment,  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  lives  in  the  process. 
The  answer  to  this  winter's  problem  Is  not  to 
give  up  on  the  future  but  rather  move  to  a 
pattern  of  growth  snd  sources  of  supply  more 
In  keeping  with  a  durable  society  on  a  planet 
of  limited  rvsouroes. 
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MINORITY    .SM.A.LL    BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  about  Lh«'  role  our  minority 
citizens  are  beginning  to  piay  in  our  Na- 
tion's economy  We  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate that  tlie  talent  and  opyxirtuni- 
t;es  within  the  rr.inonty  commuruty  are 
lus  varied  &s  the  conununities  themselves. 
PYequently  the  Government  has  played 
the  precedent  setUiiK  role  in  aiding  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs  to  begin  to  enter 
the  mainstream  of  our  economy 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
press  release  I  received  from  Af ro-Amer- 
icaji  Service,  Inc.,  a  minority  owned  firm 
in  the  food  services  inda^-try  vshlch  not 
only  continues  to  have  great  success  In 
.serving  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy but  In  addition  and  due  in  part  to 
the  opportunity  to  prove  their  pklll.s  pro- 
vided by  the  food  service  contract  with 
the  Government  has  recently  become  one 
of.  if  not  the  first,  black-owned  firm  to 
acquire  a  food  service  contract  with  a 
major  airline. 

On  November  15  Afro- American  Serv- 
ices, as  an  expression  of  the  Academy's 
gratitude,  arranged  for  a  special  banquet 
at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  In 
New  York.  Both  John  Matlock,  the  fam- 
ous Mets  pitcher  and  Monte  Irvtn.  re- 
cently Inducted  into  the  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame,  saw  fit  to  share  this  occasion 
with  the  cadets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ArKO-AlCXBICiLN     SXBTICES,     INC.,     A     MiNORrrT 

Food  and  Mzss  ArrrNDANT  FIrm 

Afro-Amerlcan  Services,  Inc..  a  minority 
food  and  mess  attendant  firm,  was  Incor- 
porated In  1970  In  Delaware. 

Its  pxirpoee  was  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  minorities  to  participate  In  the  $100  bil- 
lion dollar  a  year  food  service  Industry 
through  the  SB. A.  8(a)  program,  as  author- 
ized by  the  President's  executive  order. 

Having  qualified  and  been  certified  as 
required.  It  was  not  until  January  ist,  1973. 
that  we  were  awarded  our  first  'ood  service 
contract  at  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  New  York. 
The  Initial  contract  was  for  a  six  months 
trial  period.  We  were  contracted  to  do  the 
total  food  service,  serving  three  meals  per 
day  to  850  midshipmen. 

At  the  end  of  the  trial  period,  we  received 
an  extension  for  an  additional  year. 

This  Is  the  largest  and  the  only  contract  of 
this  type  serviced  by  a  totally  owned  black 
corporation. 

As  a  result  of  our  effectiveness,  we  were 
awarded  the  mess  attendant's  contract  at 
the  Naval  Support  System.  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 

Our  administrative  and  labor  force  Is 
thoroughly  Integrated,  employing  some  fifty 
persons  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds.  Recently 
we  began  hiring  Vietnam  veterans  to  train 
them  for  application  in  all  levels  of  the  In- 
dustry Our  aim  is  to  build  a  black -owned 
food  conglomerate,  though  Integrated,  that 
in  the  foreseeable  future  will  be  competitive 
within  this  segment  of  the  economy  and  to 
become  economically  and  financially  viable. 

As  a  result  of  our  professionalism,  we 
have  succeeded  In  obtaining  a  commitment 
with  American  Airlines  to  place  food  Items  on 
their  filght  menus  Barbecued  spare  ribs  and 
Texas  style  chUl. 

Lloyd  von  Blaine  Is  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer. 


Address — 627  Madison  Avenue.  New  York, 
New  York  10022.  Projected  sales  for  1973- 
74:  $1,500,000.00. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  This  is  Just  one  of  the 
splendid  examples  of  the  role  Govern- 
ment can  play  m  giving  minority  busi- 
ness, be  it  black.  browTi.  red  or  "yellow, 
an  opportunity  to  prove  the  ability  of 
its  personnel. 

It  is  impo.'-tant  that  such  program  con- 
sist of  action  and  not  mere  rhetoric.  As 
part  of  the  continuing  effort  to  insure 
that  each  of  the  Federal  agencies  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  do  business  with 
minority  entrepreneurs,  each  Cabinet 
officer  has  recently  received  from  the 
White  House  the  following  letter  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foDows: 

THB   WHrXE  HOTTSE, 

Washington.  DC.  October  3,  1973. 

Dear  Mr  .^ecretaby:  During  my  first  term, 
one  of  the  actions  of  which  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  was  the  creation  of  the  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Ei.terprlse  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  program  helps 
to  stimulate  and  assist  minority  entrepre- 
neurs In  owning  their  own  businesses  and 
thereby  participating  more  fully  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  economic  life. 

The  success  of  this  program  has  been  due 
In  large  measure  to  the  cooperation  and 
support  extended  to  it  by  other  Depart- 
ments in  the  Federal  Oovemment.  As  we  now 
have  a  new  Cabinet  team.  It  seems  appro- 
priate for  me  to  reemphaslze  to  each  Cabi- 
net member  my  personal  Interest  In  OMBE 
and  to  ask  that  you  and  your  Department 
do  everything  possible  to  assist  In  the  growth 
of  minority  enterprises. 

I  understand  from  Secretary  Dent  that 
your  support  of  the  OMBE  Inter-agency 
Council  would  be  particularly  helpful. 

I  know  I  can  count  on  your  continued 
backing  of  the  minority  enterprise  program. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 


WAR  IN  VIETNAM  GOES  ON 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Viet- 
nam war  goes,  on  entering  into  its  third 
phase.  America's  direct  military  inter- 
vention does  not.  The  fighting  between 
the  Vietnamese  appears  to  be  on  the  up- 
swing again  with  a  buildup  of  North  Viet- 
namese forces  in  South  Vietnam.  This  Is 
Vietnam's  bu.siness.  it  is.  as  Henry  Kis- 
singer has  said,  a  civil  war 

While  the  war  mav  be  ree.scalatlng,  the 
United  States  may  not  legally  partake  in 
the  military  hostilities,  without  the  ex- 
press authorization  of  Congress  Only  by 
congressional  con.sent  can  US  forces  join 
in  the  fighting  again  on  the  ground,  in 
the  skies,  or  from  off  the  shores  of  the 
Indochina  peninsula. 

It  appears,  however,  that  certain  top 
officials  in  our  rountrv  are  overlooking 
the  legal  prohibition  again.'^t  further 
American  military  involvement  Veiled 
threats  have  been  made  For  instance. 
Air  Force  Gen.  John  Vogt  recently  spoke 
of  a  resumption  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  in  the  event  of  CommunLst  "ag- 
gression." A  State  I>partment  official 
talked  obscurely  about  North  Vietnam's 
past  "serious  miscalculations  about  the 
U.S.  response  to  such  moves."  There  is. 


too,  a  story  that  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 12  issue  of  the  respected  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review  out  of  Hong  Kong  that 
the  resumption  of  pui:iltive  U.S.  bombing 
was  seriously  considered  by  President 
Nixon  in  September. 

Such  speculation  within  the  Executive 
Departments  rai.ses  sombre  que-^tions  as 
to  whether  the  law  of  the  Land  is  to  be  ig- 
nored. I  remind  these  Executive  decision- 
makers that  the  modified  Ca&e-Church 
amendment,  passed  by  both  bodies  on 
June  30  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  still  in  effect,  A  resumption  of 
American  bombing  without  prior,  explicit 
congressional  approval,  would  constitute 
a  presumptive  case  for  impeachment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four  re- 
cent articles  on  renewed  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From    the   New    York    Post.   Nov.    13.    1973] 

War  Is  Escalating  Agaik  in  Vixtnam 

(By  R.  Pl«Te-Partngaux) 

Saigon' — With  wor:d  attention  focused  on 
the  Middle  Eaet  conaict,  Vietnam  today 
seems  heading  for  a  new  ail  out  war  amid  al- 
most   total    !nT*rnat!o:.al    !nd:ffren-e 

During  the  last  week  South  V;e:nam 
escalated  from  guerrilla  warfare  and  harass- 
ment   to    The    f*ace    o'   violent    rerr:s:i> 

The  recent  Communist  rocket  attaok  on 
the  major  Bien  Hoa  alrbase.  near  .Saigt>n.  and 
the  South  Vietnam  air  force  attack  on  the 
provisional  revoiutlon&ry  government  -  PRO  i 
capital  of  Loc  Nmh.  the  old  plant.a*l-:>n  town 
near  the  Cambodian  b-:;rder,  are  seen  bv  both 
sides  as  the  curtain  raiser  to  an  offensive. 

NO    CONTBOi 

Each  side  has  had  nine  months  to  rebuild 
Its  divisions  with  men  and  material. 

This  threat  of  a  new  full-scale  war  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  International  Control 
Commission  (Hungary.  Poland,  Indoneeia 
and  Iran)  Is  ready  to  operate  after  being 
paralyzed  for  more  than  four  months. 

But  the  commission  was  unable  to  control 
the  cease  fire  rtoiations  during  the  first  five 
months  after  the  Parts  agreement,  when 
chances  oJ  negotiating  a  political  settlement 
appeared  .'ar  better  than  they  do  today. 

For  several  days  now.  however,  the'  com- 
mission has  been  trying  to  establish  contacts 
with  clvUlan  and  miUtary  officials  on  b-jth 
aides.  The  aim  Is  to  enable  the  comnuaslon 
to  piay  Its  role  and  also  to  prevent  the  mili- 
tary situation  reaching  the  point  of  no 
return. 

Yet  there  are  factors  In  Vietnam  which 
mlUtate  against  a  general  ofenslve.  For  one, 
the  attitude  of  the  tT.S. — new  air  Interven- 
tion or  not — ^remains  a  mystery. 

TRCMP   CARDS 

On  the  military  level,  each  side  holds 
trump  cards  which  would  neutralize  each 
other  In  the  event  of  an  offensive 

South  Vietnam  has  a  powerful  force  of 
hundreds  of  fighter- bombers  but  it  seems 
that  this  "air  superiority"  would  be  reduced 
by  the  many  anti-aircraft  batteries,  and 
even  8AM-2  missiles,  which  have  been  e«- 
tabllshed   In   the   PRO   zones  since  January. 

Many  observers,  therefore,  believe  that 
neither  side  is  ready  for  a  new  total  war. 
They  believe  the  clashes  of  the  dry  season 
will  be  localised  offensives  and  reprisals.  And 
this  situation  could  continue. 

[Prom    the    Par   Eastern    Economic    Elevlew. 

Nov.  12.  1973] 

Tempting  thx  Presidxnt 

Only    a    handful     of    people    know    how 

tempted  President  Nixon  was  to  order  the 
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r«8umpUon  of  Itmlted.  punitive  bombing  of 
North  Vletnaxn  In  early  S«pt«mber.  TWa  ac- 
tion waa  under  consideration  In  Waatainj^n 
because  Hanoi  had  not  responded  to  Nixon '■ 
demand  to  dismantle  Sovlet-bullt  aAK-3 
mmUe  sites  at  Khe  Sanh  Before  taking  the 
bombing  step,  however,  Nixon  turn«d  to 
Moscow.  Under  strong  Sonet  pre«sure.  the 
North  Vietnamese  agreed  to  dismantle  the 
sites  In  South  Vietnam  and  move  them  back 
to  a  position  Just  north  of  the  17th  Parallel, 
where  the  Americans  were  prepared  to  accept 
Hands  argument  that  they  serve  as  defen- 
sive weapons. 

(Prom  Par  East«rn  Economic  Review.  Nov.  13, 

19731 

Vietnam  :     Hxaz    Ws    Go    Again 

(By  Hal  Au) 

SAICOIT 

Qovemment  circles  here  believe  the  early 
communist  offensive  they  expected  has 
begun.  Certainly  post-cease  Are  fighting  has 
reached  unprecedented  proportions.  Both 
sides  have  considerable  firepower  and  the 
world  appears  otherwise  engaged.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  whether  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  back  m  full  swing. 

With  American  reporters  gone  with  their 
troops  and  local  authorities  not  terribly  en- 
thusiastic about  frontline  coverage,  first- 
hand reports  are  hard  to  come  by.  Whatever 
Information  Is  available  comes  from  official 
sources. 

According  to  Saigon,  two  North  Vietnamese 
regiments  spearheaded  by  scores  of  Russlan- 
buUt  T-54  tanks  made  a  lightning  assault  on 
two  government  outposts  In  Quang  Due 
Province,  about  300  kilometers  northeast  of 
Saigon  on  the  Cambodian  border.  The  attack 
was  described  as  the  biggest  battle  since  the 
ceasefire  cwne  into  edect  last  January  In  a 
tactical  pattern  that  has  now  become  cus- 
tomary since  the  first  South  Vietnamese 
stronghold  at  Le  Mlnh  in  the  Central  High- 
lands fell  In  the  post-ceasefire  war  in  late 
September,  the  two  regional  forces  and 
armoured  positions  at  Quang  Due  were  over- 
run by  the  communists  after  ten  hours  of 
fierce  fighting. 

The  130- mm  guns  In  the  outposts  remained 
helplessly  silent  and  reportedly  had  to  be 
destroyed  before  the  tactical  withdrawal  Re- 
ports on  the  fate  of  the  300-man  garrison 
are  stUl  sketchy.  The  bloody  action  In  Quang 
Due  was  followed  by  an  orgy  of  shelling  and 
guerrilla-style  attacks  In  other  provinces 

Early  on  Tueeday  morning,  November  6. 
Blen  Hoa  alrbase  35  kUometres  northeast  of 
Saigon  and  nearby  ARVN  posittons  received 
a  heavy  barrage  of  130-mm  rockets  Pour  P-S 
fighter  aircraft  were  destroyed.  The  com- 
munists also  Initiated  ground  attacks  at  the 
same  time  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  and  the 
coastal  provinces  In  central  Vietnam  A  South 
Vietnamese  Army  spokesman  said  every  ef- 
fort was  being  made  to  prevent  the  com- 
munist forces  from  shelling  Saigon  and  other 
major  cities. 

Early  in  October  when  an  ARVN  outpost 
located  halfway  between  Hue  and  Da  Nang 
was  captured  by  the  communists,  military 
authorities  in  Saigon  specxilated  that  It  sig- 
naled the  other  sides  effort  to  seize  two  of 
the  northernmost  provinces  of  the  republic 
to  create  a  physical  and  coherent  state  under 
the  control  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  But  early  thu  month,  with  the 
fresh  Influx  of  NVA  troops  from  Cambodia 
into  the  ao-called  iron  triangle  Just  north  of 
Saigon,  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  warned 
that  the  communists  were  preparing  for  a 
major  offensive  to  turn  Tay  Nlnh  and  Blnh 
Duong  provinces  west  and  northwest  of  Sai- 
gon Into  NPL-cont rolled  territory  and  then 
drop  the  word  provisional  and  make  the  PRO 
a  more  permanent,  d«  facto  second  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam  Whatever  their  de- 
signs and  Intentions  might  be.  the  North 
Vletnameee   and   their   allies   In    the   South 


must  be  considering  the  next  round  of  armed 
offensive  as  a  decisive  strike 

Prom  a  close  look  at  South  Vietnam's  pres- 
ent strategic  map  and  a  study  of  the  pattern 
of  North  Vietnamese  recent  strikes  and  move- 
meats.  It  appears  that  the  communists'  ter- 
ritorial ambitions  may  be  aimed  at  carving 
out  for  the  PRO  the  Central  Highlands  por- 
Uon  of  Military  Region  3  and  stretching  it 
down  to  meet  their  stronghold  in  Blnh  Long 
and  Phuoc  Long  In  Military  Region  3  north 
of  Saigon. 

Action  In  the  Mekong  Delta  and  elsewhere 
Including  harassment  and  shelling  of  popu- 
lous centers  are  only  diversionary  tactics 
aimed  at  tying  down  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  locally  and  disrupting  the  normal 
functions  of  the  economy. 

In  Saigon  and  elsewhere  recently  there  have 
been  hints  that  US  air  power  may  be  reintro- 
duced. But  It  Is  believed  that  If  a  more  equi- 
table balance  of  power  can  t)e  established  be- 
tween the  two  warring  sides  in  South  Viet- 
nam wtlhout  further  outside  armed  Inter- 
vention, the  chances  of  a  peaceful  political 
settlement  in  accordance  with  the  Paris 
Agreement  might  come  closer  to  reality 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Nov.  17.  1973) 

Wb  AarN'T  Out  or  Vrtnam 

( By  Stanley  Kamow ) 

In  contrast  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger,  who  JubUantly  accepted  the  Nobel 
Prize  the  other  day  as  recognition  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  contribution  to  "a 
lasting  peace."  chief  North  Vietnamese  dip- 
lomat Le  Due  Tho  displayed  considerable 
realism  In  rejecting  the  award  on  the  grounds 
that  "peace  has  not  been  really  restored"  In 
Vietnam.  Bolstered  by  extravagant  amoiints 
of  US  weaponry.  South  Vietnamese  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  has  stubbornly  resisted 
a  settlement  of  the  kind  envisaged  In  the 
Paris  agreement,  and  the  Communists,  their 
hopes  of  making  gains  by  political  means 
frustrated,  have  gradually  resumed  military 
action.  As  a  consequence  the  conflict  that 
was  never  ended  by  the  case-fire  accord 
signed  last  January  now  appears  to  be 
spreading.  Pamlllar  places  are  again  in  the 
news  In  reports  of  battles  In  Blnh  Dlnh  and 
Chau  Doc  and  In  the  Central  Highlands  near 
Plelku,  and.  In  the  eetlmatlon  of  most  spe- 
cial lats.  these  clashes  portend  widened  hoe- 
tuitles.  The  key  uncertainty  la  when  the 
larger  outbreak  will  come.  Some  expect  a  full- 
scale  war  to  erupt  in  the  approaching  dry 
season:  others  forecast  It  for  late  next  year 
Only  unalloyed  optimists  stUl  cling  to  the 
hope  that  a  compromise  can  be  achieved,  per- 
haps through  the  sort  of  international  diplo- 
matic maneuvers  now  being  carried  out  by 
Kissinger  In  the  Middle  East. 

An  escalation  of  the  flghtlng  In  Vietnam 
would  hand  President  Nixon  one  more  diffi- 
cult predicament.  Defense  Secretary  Schles- 
inger  has  bluntly  warned  that  the  US  would 
resume  its  bombing  in  the  area  In  the  event 
of  Communist  "aggression."  and  his  threat 
was  echoed  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  General 
John  Vogt,  commander  of  the  American 
forces  based  In  Thailand.  However  Congress 
has  specifically  denied  Mr  NUon  the  funds  u-i 
commit  the  US  to  combat  activities  "in  or 
over"  Indochina,  and  thus  he  cannot  legally 
fulfill  his  pledge  to  those  of  his  subordinates 
to  defend  the  Saigon  regime  by  renewed  air 
strikes  without  violating  his  promise  to  com- 
ply with  the  law — a  violation  that  would  fur- 
ther weaken  his  already  frayed  relationship 
with  the  legislature  Congress'  vote  last  week 
overriding  his  veto  of  the  war  powers  bill 
dramatically  illustrates  the  extent  to  which 
his  Influence  In  Congress,  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  affairs,  has  declined.  The 
President  could,  alternately,  request  fresh 
authorzatlon  from  Congress  to  undertake 
military  action,  but  present  public  attitudes 
toward  Vietnam  suggest  that  such  an  ap- 
peal would  touch  off  angry  debate  and  re- 


kindle all  those  hot  passions  that  have  cooled 
since  the  US  withdrawal.  The  skepticism 
aroused  by  his  alert  over  the  Middle  East 
last  month  shows  plainly  that  Nixon's  cred- 
ibility has  dipped  to  an  all-time  low,  and 
that  dUtrust  of  his  motives.  Indeed  his  Judg- 
ment, would  Inevitably  Impair  his  capacity  to 
react  forcibly  in  Vietnam. 

Kissinger  recently  noted  that  "one  cannot 
have  a  crisis  of  authority  In  a  society  for  a 
period  of  months  without  paying  a  price 
somewhere  along  the  line."  and  that  "some- 
where" might  turn  out  to  be  Vietnam  Judg- 
ing from  their  current  behavior,  the  North 
Vietnamese  seem  to  believe  that  this  Is  aa 
opportune  time  to  take  advantage  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  troubles  at  home  and  advance  their 
own  alms.  Hanoi  publicists  have  been  stress- 
ing that  the  US.  enfeebled  by  what  they  call 
the  Watergate  "deluge."  can  no  longer  police 
the  world  aa  It  did  In  decades  past.  There- 
fore, they  Imply,  the  administration's  abUlty 
to  respond  to  a  flare-up  in  Vietnam  Is  limited. 
These  commentarlee  coincide  with  orders  to 
Communist  troops  to  "strike  back  at  the 
enemy."  and  they  have  been  matched  by 
evidence  of  a  maaalve  build-up  of  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  strength  In  the 
South  According  to  reUable  intelligence 
sources  in  Washington,  the  insurgent  force  la 
the  South  has  Increased  from  about  160,000 
In  January  to  nearly  200.000  at  present,  with 
almost  one-quarter  deployed  In  the  region 
around  Saigon,  where  government  units  ore 
said  to  be  weakest  The  North  Vietnamese 
also  have  heavy  artlUlery.  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles and  some  700  tanks  In  the  South,  and 
they  have  renovated  airfields,  constructed  all- 
weather  roads,  erected  Immense  storage  fa- 
cilities, and  refurbished  the  port  of  Dong  Ha 
In  order  to  move  In  supplies  by  sea.  Some 
analysts  submit  that  they  might  use  air- 
craft for  the  first  time,  if  they  launch  a 
major  offensive 

Hanoi's  military  build-up  waa  designed  at 
the  outset  to  give  the  Communists  parltv 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  government, 
whose  forces  numbers  more  than  a  million 
men  armed  with  first-rate  US  equipment 
One  of  Thleu's  main  objectlvee  in  delaying 
the  cease-fire  agreement  In  October  1972  was 
to  gain  the  time  in  which  to  acquire  weapons, 
and  the  US  obliged  him  with  a  crash  program 
of  supplies  valued  at  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
In  addition  to  four  regiments  of  M-48  tanks, 
three  frigates  and  thousands  of  tons  of  am- 
munition. Thleu  received  300  Chinook  and 
Huey  helicopters  36  C  136  transport  aircraft 
and  300  P-6A  fighter  airplanes,  making  his 
air  force  the  third  largest  in  the  world 

Under  Article  7  of  the  Paris  agreement. 
both  the  Saigon  regime  and  Its  enemies  are 
permitted  to  replace  materiel  on  a  plece-for- 
plece  basis  The  International  Commission  of 
Control  and  Supiervlslon.  which  comprises 
Indonesian.  Iranian,  Hungarian  and  Pollah 
representatives,  la  charged  with  keeping 
track  of  these  replacements,  but  In  fact  the 
flow  of  equipment  goes  unchecked,  essen- 
tially because  ambiguity  suits  the  two  sides 
Aa  a  result  the  US  Is  now  planning  to  replace 
Saigon's  P^As  with  P  SEa  a  superior  model 
that  might  have  been  de.slgnated  dlfTerentlv 
had  not  the  Pentagon  considered  It  expe- 
dient, for  Vietnam  purposes,  to  put  a  similar 
number  on  the  airplane  I>8plte  efforts  by 
congresenxen  and  Joumallsta  including  my- 
self to  determine  what  other  equipment  la 
being  sent  to  Vietnam,  neither  the  Defense 
nor  State  Departments  has  been  forthcoming. 
though  such  Information  is  supposed  to  be 
public.  Along  with  this  secrecy  there  are 
hints  of  abuses  South  Vietnamese  troops  re- 
portedly sell  their  weapons  to  the  Cambodian 
army  and  put  in  claims  for  new  ones,  and 
an  oflBclal  US  audit  last  spring  discovered 
that  Saigon  had  trumped  up  a  request  for 
nine  tanks. 

The  status  of  the  American  civilian  tech- 
nlcans  assigned  to  Vietnam  la  equally  cloudy. 
Members    of    the   Senate   Porelgn   Relations 
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Committee  staff  were  told  In  April  that  the 
number  of  US.  private  contract  employees 
wauld  be  reduced  to  fewer  than  2,000  by  the 
end  of  this  year  and  to  approximately  500 
"very  soon  thereafter  "  Official  figures  show 
that  the  number  still  exceeds  3.600  more  than 
half  of  them  working  for  Lear  Slegler  on  air- 
craft maintenance. 

Any  eetlmate  of  the  Saigon  government's 
strength  must  also  take  Into  account  the  VB. 
presence  In  Thailand  and  Guam,  and  on  air- 
craft carriers  off  the  South  Vietnamese  coast 
In  Thailand,  where  the  V£  deploys  700  B-62a 
and  fighter  bombers  on  seven  airfields,  plana 
to  cut  down  the  force  of  38,500  American 
troops  were  suspended  early  last  month  ts 
signs  of  poeslble  hoetUltles  Ui  Vietnam  multi- 
plied. 

Despite  a  cease-fire  agreement  on  Laos, 
there  ore  few  Indications  that  the  U.S.  In- 
tends to  pull  completely  out  of  that  land  On 
the  contrary  the  administration  appears  to 
be  transferring  its  Laotian  eetabllshment 
across  the  Mekong  River  to  northeastern 
Thailand,  aa  it  did  when  it  waa  constrained 
after  1962  to  respect  Laotian  neutrality.  Since 
then  the  sector  of  Thailand  adjacent  to  Laos 
has  become  the  site  of  a  wide  variety  of  logis- 
tical installations  operated  by  both  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
The  U.S.  presence  In  Cambodia  also  con- 
tlnuee  In  the  form  of  a  military  mission  that 
Is  legally  barred  from  doing  more  than  de- 
livering equipment  but.  according  to  a  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  study,  flaunts  the 
law  by  advising  the  Cambodian  army.  The 
President  is  currently  seeking  $200  million 
In  aid  for  Cambodia  In  addition  to  rijore  than 
a  billion  dollars  to  keep  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment army  operative. 

The  Communists  could  have  probably 
tolerated  the  combination  of  the  Saigon  re- 
gime's harder  muscle  and  continuing  U.S. 
support,  since  they  were  matching  it  with 
their  own  military  build-up.  But  what  ap- 
parently led  them  to  edge  toward  their  pres- 
ent level  of  vlolence^and  may  spark  a  bigger 
explosion — was  their  Incapacity  to  make  any 
political  headway  In  the  face  of  Thleu's  In- 
transigence They  signed  the  Paris  agreement 
In  the  expectation  that  it  would  Improve 
their  political  chances  Inside  the  South  In 
three  important  respects  In  the  first  place, 
the  cease-fire  brought  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam,  and  that  was  Hanoi's 
Initial  priority.  Secondly,  they  calculated 
that  It  would  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
consolidate  their  position  In  the  territories 
they  held,  and  thus  enhance  the  Vletcong's 
stature  as  a  government  parallel  to  the 
Saigon  regime.  And  finally,  they  anticipated 
that  the  Council  of  National  Reconciliation 
and  Concord  to  be  established  through  nego- 
tiations with  Thleu  would  eventually  open 
the  way  to  the  creation  of  coalition  rule  In 
Saigon.  Por  these  reasons  they  welcomed  the 
Paris  accord,  urging  their  supporters  to  ob- 
serve It;  follow  It  faithfully,  and  exhorting 
them,  aa  one  of  their  directives  at  the  time 
said,  to  "eradicate  hatred  and  heal  the 
wounds  of  war  ...  by  placing  national  In- 
terests above  all."  In  short  the  Communists 
perceived  the  truce  as  an  opportunity  to 
lower  their  military  profile  and  concentrate 
on  political  action  to  reach  their  long-range 
g08U:  control  of  Saigon  and  reunification  of 
Vietnam. 

But  the  reasons  that  made  the  Paris  agree- 
ment acceptable  to  the  Communists  made 
It  anathema  to  Thleu.  Unwilling  to  accede  to 
the  notion  that  the  Vletcong  represented  a 
rival  government,  he  systematically  harassed 
Its  representatives  as  well  as  those  of  Hanoi, 
refusing  them  diplomatic  privileges,  locking 
them  into  guarded  compounds  and  even  in- 
spiring attacks  against  them  by  "spontane- 
ous" mobs  He  repressed  press  and  political 
freedom  In  Saigon  more  than  ever,  and  al- 
though his  prions  are  estimated  to  hoH  at 
least  40.000  political  captives,  he  admitted 
to  only  about  6000,  thus  resisting  a  provision 


of  the  Paris  agreement  that  calls  for  on  ex- 
change of  civilian  prisoners  who,  if  freed, 
would  reinforce  the  opposition  to  his  govern- 
ment. Consistent  with  his  view  of  himself  aa 
the  sole  ruler  of  South  Vietnam,  Thleu  has 
rebuffed  Communist  demands  that  a  constit- 
uent aaeembly  be  elected  to  write  a  new 
constitution  and  has  Insisted  Instead  that 
elections  be  held  under  his  own  auspices. 
As  D.  Gareth  Porter  has  pointed  out,  the 
US  was  prepared  to  exert  pressure  on  TTileu 
to  sign  the  Paris  agreement,  but  It  has  done 
little  since  to  persuade  him  to  honor  Its 
terms  The  result,  which  Is  taking  shape  at 
the  moment.  wUl  be  a  return  by  the  Com- 
munists to  arms:  Kissinger,  now  en  route  to 
Peking,  win  doubtless  ask  the  Chinese  to  p>er- 
suade  Hanoi  to  abandon  a  military  approach 
and  go  back  to  political  struggle.  The  secre- 
tary of  State  probably  plans  to  make  the  same 
request  of  the  Russians,  and  he  may  figure 
that  both  they  and  the  Chinese  can  curb  the 
North  Vietnamese  by  cutting  back  on  sup- 
plies to  Hanoi,  as  they  did  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment last  year.  But  the  International  situa- 
tion has  altered  somewhat  since,  and  Kis- 
singer's expectations  of  big  power  cooperation 
may  prove  illusory.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  observing  the  Middle  East  crlsla 
closely,  and  they  can  argue  persuasively  with 
the  Kremlin  that  they  deserve  at  least  as 
much  support  as  the  Soviet  Union  gave  to 
the  Arabs.  In  addition  they  can  certainly 
explain  that,  with  the  Nixon  administration 
In  disarray,  their  chances  of  escalating  the 
war  In  relative  safety  are  greatly  Improved. 
Moreover,  with  the  dispute  between  Moscow 
and  Peking  continuing  unabated,  Hanoi  can 
play  the  Russians  and  Chinese  against  each 
other,  In  their  own  favor. 

But  even  without  either  Soviet  or  Chinese 
backing,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  believed 
to  have  the  means  to  sustain  an  offensive  for 
six  months,  and  unless  new  elements  Inter- 
vene to  give  them  political  potential  In  the 
South,  the  battlefield  appears  to  be  their 
only  option.  Mr.  Nixon  may  be  tempted  to 
view  a  renewal  of  the  war  &b  a  distraction 
from  the  woes  of  Watergate.  But  there  is  an- 
other side  to  that:  a  recrudescence  of  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  will  show  hla  much-vaunted 
"peace  with  honor"  to  have  been  another 
exercise  In  public  relations 


EMERGENCTi'      LOCATOR      BEACONS 
ON  ALL  PRIVATE  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  the  Occupational  Health  Safety 
Act,  an  amendment  sponsored  by  me  was 
adopted  requiring  the  installation  of 
emergency  locator  beacons  on  all  pri- 
vate aircraft,  with  certain  exceptions,  on 
or  before  January  1,  1974. 

Having  been  a  pilot  since  1935  and  still 
flj'lng,  I  know  full  well  that  most  pilots 
are  optimists,  and  most  pilots  feel  that 
if  there  is  an  accident,  it  will  happen  to 
someone  else  who  does  not  fly  as  well  £is 
they.  Many  have  written  about  the  ex- 
pense of  an  ELT  and  others  have  writ- 
ten saying  that  no  one  is  listening  so  the 
signal  will  not  be  heard,  or  that  it  goes 
off  prematurely  and  clogs  the  airways 
with  unnecessary  emergency  calls.  All  of 
these  arguments,  if  true,  would  militate 
against  the  law. 

However,  ver%'  few  of  these  statements 
can  stand  up  under  close  scrutiny.  As  far 
as  expense  is  concerned,  the  price  of  an 
ELT  runs  between  $50  and  $700  with 
the  average  most  commonly  used  being 
about  $200.  I  know  as  I  just  in.stalled  one 
in  the  Beeohcraft  Baron,  which  I  bought. 
Most  flyers,  if  they  can  afford  to  fly  a 
plane  at  all,  can  afford  this  kind  of  ex- 


pense and  in  fact,  it  may  be  the  cheapest 
insurance  they  ever  bought. 

Insofar  as  listening  devices  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  now  somewhat  of  a  prob- 
lem. It  would  be  relatively  simple  for  all 
airliners,  which  crisscross  the  country  to 
keep  one  of  their  receivers  on  121.5,  the 
emergency  frequency,  and  to  install  a 
small  light  in  the  cockpit  which  would 
flash  amber  whenever  a  signal  was  en- 
countered. Some  airlines  have  Indicated 
they  are  willing  to  try  this  if  the  others 
would  do  so,  but  .some  of  the  major 
airlines  have  been  worried  over  expense 
and  have  declined  to  do  so.  I  am  explor- 
ing this  further.  The  FAA  has  installed 
direction  finding  devices  in  their  air- 
craft and  monitor  121.5.  The  other  fre- 
quency used  by  an  E.L.T.  is  243  and  this 
is  continuously  monitored  by  the  mili- 
tary. It  is  my  hope  that  other  aircraft 
with  two  radios  will  keep  one  keyed  to 
121.5  to  pick  up  signals  at  any  time  when 
they  do  not  need  both  for  instrument 
flying.  In  addition,  there  have  been  pro- 
posals for  a  search-and-rescue  band  on 
a  satellite,  which  would  pick  up  the 
signals  and  transmit  the  signal  location 
to  a  central  station  whenever  it  is  trig- 
gered. All  of  this  activity  augurs  well  for 
the  future. 

Mr,  President,  recently  two  good 
friends  of  mine,  who  were  ver>  helpful 
In  developing  the  ELT  concept — Mr 
Larry  Ulrich  and  Mr.  Dexter  Cox,  both 
highly  experienced  and  capable  pOots, 
were  flying  to  Colorado  from  California. 
Mr.  Cox  keeps  a  transceiver  open  on 
121.5  at  all  times,  and  over  Yosemite 
Park,  they  picked  up  a  signal.  With  no 
directional  needle,  they  did  a  "lost- 
range"  procedure  and  radioed  to  the 
PSS  Center  the  approximate  location. 
This  resulted  in  a  dramatic  rescue,  prob- 
ably saNlng  the  lives  of  two  downed  and 
injured  persons,  just  before  a  cold  front 
rolled  over  the  area.  It  is  heartwarming 
Indeed  to  see  this  system  work  and  work 
well,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  as  we  go 
into  1974,  the  ELT  wUl  be  far  more 
widely  used,  that  we  wlU  not  only  save 
lives  and  anguish  for  those  awaiting 
word,  but  will  also  save  millions  of  tax 
dollars  now  used  up  by  '  search-and-try- 
to-see"  methods. 

Mr.  President,  I  8isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  Larry  Ulrich  briefly  descnbing  this 
rescue  and  an  article  on  the  ELT  sys- 
tem previously  published  be  printed  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Combs  Gates  Denttr.  Inc.. 
Denver.  Colo.,  October  24. 1973. 
Senator  Pittr  H  DoMnncK, 
Senate  Ofict  Buxiding, 
W ashtngton ,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domutick:  While  en  route  to 
Denver  from  San  Francisco  last  week-end.  we 
decided  to  circle  Half  Dome  at  Yosemite  for 
a  little  sightseeing  .^  we  approached  the 
Tosemlte  area  we  picked  up  a  weak  ELT 
signal  on  121.5  It  has  become  Dexter  Cox's 
practice  to  leave  his  r2  comm  tuned  to  121.5 
with  the  volume  all  the  way  up  whUe  flying 
cross-country.  He  has  been  doing  this  for 
the  past  four  months  but  has  nerer  before 
picked  up  a  signal  Therefore,  we  were  all 
surprised   to   hear   the   teUtale   and   unml>- 
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taxable  sounds  of  an  ELT  as  we  approach 
closer  to  Yosemlte. 

We  flew  a  trlangulatlon  on  the  signal, 
fading  It  In  each  direction  and  pinpointing 
Its  approximate  location  5  E  NE  of  Half  Dome 
in  Yosemite.  We  then  reported  this  to  the 
local  center  frequency  and  transponded  the 
exact  location. 

The  next  day  we  caUed  Presno  Center  from 
Denver  to  determine  what  they  bad  fovmd 
out.  They  advised  us  that  an  accident  had 
occurred  east  cf  Half  Dome  with  two  serious 
Injuries;  the  aircraft  had  been  located  as 
presumably,  a  result  of  our  report  and 
other  reports,  and  a  ground  party  had  been 
dispatched.  A  cold  Paclflc  front  rolled  Into 
the  area  the  next  day,  and  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that  the  injured  people 
wotild  have  died  of  exposure  If  It  hadnt  been 
for  their  SXT  and  our  listening  ears. 

Because  of  your  tremendous  contribution 
and  your  principal  role  In  pushing  the  legis- 
lation through  which  requires  the  installa- 
tion of  these  devices.  I  thought  you  would 
find  the  above  Incident  gratifying  and 
rewarding. 

Very  truly  yours. 

L.  A.  Ulbich. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Lost  ob  Fotnro 
(By  L.  A.  tnrlch) 
The  fact  that  aviation  accidents  are  still 
front-page  news  attests  to  their  rarity  in  an 
age  when  thousands  die  each  year  on  the 
highways.  In  fact,  the  safety  record  general 
aviation  has  achieved  Is  on  a  par  with  the 
outstanding  safety  record  established  by  the 
airlines  in  recent  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  handful  of  aircraft 
accidents  which  occur  tend  to  attract  con- 
siderable attention,  especially  when  an  air- 
craft Is  missing  for  any  length  of  time. 

Nowadays  there's  absolutely  no  reason  why 
any  aircraft  should  remain  missing  for  more 
than  a  few  hours.  We  live  In  a  wonderful 
electronic  age.  Out  of  this  technology  we 
have  developed  a  system  for  immediately 
locating  downed  aircraft  through  simple, 
proven,  electronic  devices  which  are  now 
being  widely  used  In  Viet  Nam  to  locate  and 
rescue  oiir  downed  pilots  within  a  few  hours. 
Yet  general  aviation  continues  to  rely  on 
the  same  old  search  methods  we've  been  using 
since  before  World  War  I!  We  spend  counUess 
hours  and  millions  of  dollars  each  year  flying 
(weather  permitting)  over  the  approximate 
area  in  which  the  aircraft  is  presumed  to  be 
missing,  looking  down  at  mile  after  mile 
of  brush,  timber,  swamp,  or  rough  terrain 
hoping  to  catch  a  -glimpse"  of  •"something." 
This  procedure  is  not  only  absxu-dly  in- 
effective as  a  means  of  finding  survivors  in 
time  to  save  them  from  exposuire  or  starva- 
tion but  In  many  cases  It  has  completely 
failed  to  turn  up  any  trace  of  the  airplane. 
even   after   years  of  searching! 

Survivors  of  such  accidents  usually  live 
for  at  least  24  hours  before  succumbing  to 
exposure  or  injuries.  After  the  first  48  hours 
the  chances  of  their  continued  survival  are 
l«a«  than  25%  1  If  time  is  ever  'of-the- 
•Mence."  Its  during  the  crucial  hours  imme- 
dlatey  following  a  forced  landing.  Our  ex- 
perience with  quick  medical  evacuation  in 
Viet  Nam  has  proven  time  and  time  again 
that  quick  evacuation  is  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

In  1966  of  143  crashes  in  the  US.,  involving 
a  search,  at  least  109  occupanu  survived  the 
first  34  hours  period.  Many  of  these  Uter 
perished  from  Injuries,  hunger,  or  cold  before 
they  were  found,  yet.  IX  they'd  been  located 
within  24  hours  ne»rly  aU  of  them  might 
have  lived 

Most  of  the  Inexpensive  locator  beacons 
cijrrently  available  could  have  pinpointed  the 
exact  location  of  each  of  these  down  air- 
craft vithin  two  to  three  hourt  by  utUlrUig 
3  or  4  search  planes  flying  safely  above  the 
terrain  and  over  the  weather. 


Compare  this  with  our  present  visual  search 
methods  which,  according  to  Oloria  Heath 
of  the  Ouggelnhelm  Aviation  Safety  Center 
at  Cornell  University,  (in  a  report  to  be 
published  soon)  require  an  average  of  171 
flight  hourt  per  dovm  aircraft t  These  are 
depressing  statistics  when  help  la  usually 
needed  within  24  hours  to  survive  I  More- 
over, the  longer  the  search  extends,  the  more 
difficult  It  becomes  to  find  the  missing 
aircraft  due  to  successive  snow  cover,  etc. 

Paradoxically,  the  adverse  weather  which 
often  causes  an  accident  frequently  prevents 
a  visual  search  from  beginning  until  it's  too 
late.  By  contrast,  one  plane  flying  240  miles 
per  hour  at  25.000  feet  can  search  200  square 
miles  every  minute  provided  the  downed  air- 
craft is  using  a  locator  beacon'  This  means, 
an  area  the  size  of  the  entire  state  of  Cali- 
fornia can  be  searched  completely  by  only  5 
airplanes  In  less  than  three  hours!  Modem 
electronic  search  techniques  permit  the  en- 
tire search  to  be  conducted  above  the  weath- 
er or  at  night  (as  was  the  case  in  a  recent 
crash  near  Stampede  Pass  in  central  Wash- 
ington). The  missing  aircraft  was  located 
electronically  at  night  by  a  search  aircraft 
flying  on  top  of  an  overcast  The  crash  was 
never  seen  by  the  searching  aircraft  but  Its 
location  was  plnpolntel  and  Its  victim  was 
evacuated  within  a  few  hours  from  a  wilder- 
ness area  In  sub-zero  temperatures.  He  was 
wearing  tennis  shoes  and  levls  but  he  lived 
thanks  to  the  modern  miracle  of  electron- 
ically locating  a  downed  aircraft. 

By  contrast,  were  all  familiar  with  the 
tragic  story  of  the  Olen  family  who  lived  In 
the  wreckage  of  their  airplane  In  northern 
California  for  several  weeks  before  finally 
succumbing  to  starvation.  Although  It  was 
impossible  to  spot  their  wreckage  from  the 
air.  dozens  of  airplanes  flew  overhead  each 
day.  any  one  of  which  could  have  received 
an  emergency  beacon  signal  on  their  regular 
comm.  transceiver. 

At  the  AOPA.  RTCA.  PAA  sponsored  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Locator  Beacon  Imple- 
mentation, which  was  held  this  April  3rd 
and  4th  In  Washington  DC.  many  excellent 
low-cost  emergency  radio  beacons  were  dis- 
played. 

These  beacons  ranged  In  price  from  $50  to 
•700  (With  an  average  cost  of  around  $200) 
and  they  work!  Viet  Nam  has  proven  their 
amazing  reliability  and  value  as  a  means  of 
saving  lives 

Many  of  these  beacons  have  been  avail- 
able to  general  aviation  for  years  but  their 
manufacturers  complain  that  they  Just  don't 
sell  (except  in  Viet  Nam)  for  the  same  reason 
that  most  people  didn't  voluntarily  install 
seat  belts  In  their  cars  until  Ralph  Nader 
and  federal  legislation  came  along.  It's  our 
belief  that  it  will  take  similar  legislation  to 
overcome  the  "it  can't  happen  to  me  "  atti- 
tude of  most  pilots.  The  FAA  has  "actively 
encouraged"  the  "Voluntary"  use  of  these 
devices  since  1964  (PAA  AC-170-t)  with 
noticeable  lack  of  success  which  should  pro- 
vide ample  evidence  that  extensive  voluntary 
use  Is  unlikely.  Safety  legUlatlon  requiring 
the  use  of  these  proven  life-saving  devices  is 
needed  if  such  devices  are  ever  to  be  widely 
utUlzed.  The  PAA  has  taken  preliminary 
steps  towards  such  legislation  in  their  ad- 
vanced notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
docket  No.  8744.  notice  No.  68-4  which  was 
issued  March  1.  1968. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  "require 
that  a  crash  locator  beacon  be  carried  on 
general  aviation  aircraft  when  operating  over 
large  bodies  of  water,  mountainous  terrain, 
or  remote  and  sparsely  populated  areas" 

The  PAA  seems  to  be  suggesting  either  a 
beacon  rental  system  or  limited  Installation 
based  on  geographic  location  which,  when 
applied  to  anything  as  mobUe  as  an  airplane. 
Just  Isn't  realistic. 

As  commendable  as  the  proposed  rejrula- 
tlon  is.  we  do  ruit  feel  it  to  lufjloienttf 
broad,  or  enforceable,  in  its   present   furm. 


to  solve  the  problem.  Yet  ONLY  the  FAA  has 
the  full  legislative  authority  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  alleviate  this  needless 
problem,  by  modernizing  our  search  tech- 
nology. 

Rental  beacons  aren't  the  answer  because 
pilots  wouldn't  be  anymore  Inclined  to  rent 
these  than  they  are  to  rent  maps,  first  aid 
kits,  or  parachutes  I  Ask  any  fixed  base  oper- 
ator how  successful  he's  been  renting  any 
of  the  foregoing  items.  What's  more,  to  be 
fully  effective  the  beacon  must  be  perman- 
ently or  seml-permanently  affixed  to  the  air- 
craft in  such  a  way  that  It  will  survive  and 
be  Impact  actuated  by  a  crash.  Such  special 
Installations  don't  lend  themselves  to  rental. 
Limiting  beacon  Installations  to  certain 
geographic  areas  is  also  an  idealistic  (and 
probably  luienf orceable )  half-way  solution 
to  a  problem  that  gets  worse  each  year  as  the 
general  aviation  fleet  grows.  For  example  in 
1965.  27  planes  were  lost  which  have  never 
been  found,  In  1966  an  addlUonal  31  aircraft 
disappeared. 

The  distribution  of  these  missing  planes  is 
NOT  limited  to  "mountainous  terrain"  and 
"sparsely  populated  areas"  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  map  which  was  compiled  with  great 
dedication  by  Colorado's  Senator  Peter  H. 
DomJnlck.  who  strongly  supports  any  legis- 
lation which  will  contribute  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  tragic  (and  now-a-days  needless) 
problem.  The  miniature  airplanes  Indicate 
the  approximate  area  and  date  In  which  56 
airplanes  (some  of  them  missing  since  1959) 
are  presumed  to  be  located.  None  of  these 
have  ever  t)een  found.  Note  how  evenly  these 
missing  aircraft  are  distributed  across  the 
country  with  aircraft  permanently  missing  in 
such  flat  or  well  populated  states  as  Mis- 
souri. Kentucky.  Ohio.  Michigan,  Arizona, 
Texas.  New  York  state,  and  Massachusetts, 
By  contrast  there  are  none  permanently 
mlsalng  In  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Montana  I  This 
problem  Is  clearly  NOT  limited  to  'moun- 
tainous" or  "sparsely  populated  areas  " 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
most  people  bay  and  use  airplanes  to  go 
places.  Thus,  an  Iowa  ba.'ied  plai.e  will  likely 
fly  regularly  over  the  barren  badlands  of  the 
Dakotas,  the  wilderness  of  northeastern  Min- 
nesota, or  the  Rockies  enroute  to  California 
or  Las  Vegas.  Similarly,  a  plane  based  In 
Atlanta  is  most  likely  operated  by  someone 
who  travels  frequently  over  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, or  Louisiana  (4  planes  missing)  the 
CaroUnas  (9  planes  missing)  or  Pla.  (8  planes 
missing) .  It's  noteworthy  that  the  populous 
northeast  has  more  than  Its  share  of  missing 
planes,  several  of  which  have  gone  down  In 
dense  population  areas  (like  the  plane  that 
was  finally  found  within  the  sight  of  the 
Conn,  turnpike  6  days  and  55  search  missions 
later) . 

In  how  many  of  these  accidents  would 
quick  location  of  the  aircraft  have  saved 
lives?  There  Is  considerably  evidence  that 
many  survive  the  crash  only  to  succumb 
later  to  starvation.  Injuries  and  exposure. 

Even  In  those  accidents  which  are  Im- 
mediately fatal,  the  emergency  locator  beacon 
would  save  lives  .  .  .  those  of  searchers  whose 
lives  have  all  too  frequently  been  lost  while 
conducting  low  level  "needle  In  the  haystack" 
visual  searches.  Six  CAP  searchers  were  killed 
In  1962  and  1963  alone.  Some  of  these  volun- 
teer searchers  have  never  been  found  such  as 
the  CAP  pilot  who's  been  missing  since  1959 
in  Colorado.  Plying  very  low  and  very  slow 
over  hazardous  terrain  and  in  the  marginal 
weather  often  associated  with  aircraft  acci- 
dents inevitably  results  in  additional  trag- 
edies. 

In  addition  to  the  himian  lives  needlessly 
lost  through  our  failure  to  Institute  modem 
search  methods,  tremendous  amounts  of 
money  are  squandered  eaich  year  conducting 
dangerous  and  ineDlcient  "needle-ln-the-hay- 
stack"  visual  searches.  The  CAP  alone  has 
flown  104.176  hours  in  a  5  year  period  from 
Feb  '61  to  Jan.  '67  Air  Force.  Coast  Guard, 
and  PAA  Search  and  Rescue  costs  amounted 
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to  a  staggering  59  million  dollars  in  fiscal 
1966  alone!  Despite  this  tremendous  expen- 
diture of  time,  money,  and  human  effort  an 
uncomfortable  high  percentage  of  the  air- 
planes which  were  being  searched  for  have 
never  been  found. 

The  foregoing  facts  clearly  Indicate  that  a 
voluntary  locator  beacon  system  or  a  system 
based  on  limited  geographical  application 
tail  fail  to  provide  the  desired  results. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  types  of 
aircraft  (such  as  training  planes)  don't  need 
beacons.  This  argument  Is  based  on  the  pop- 
ular misconception  that  such  planes  don't 
ever  get  far  enough  from  an  airport  to  need 
such  a  device.  The  fact  Is  that  sooner  or  later 
most  training  ships  are  flown  cross-country 
by  Inexperienced  pilots.  Such  pilots  are  the 
very  ones  most  likely  to  get  lost.  Even  where 
an  aircraft  is  flown  within  eyesight  of  Its  air- 
port It  can  become  lost,  like  the  Ohio  Cessna 
150  which  crashed  in  trees  4  miles  from  its 
airport  while  in  a  local  "touch-and-go"  pat- 
tern. This  plane  wasn't  found  for  two  days  in 
spite  of  extensive  search  efforts. 

Similar  accidents  have  occurred  In  many 
parts  of  the  country.  A  letter  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  Aero  West  Magazine  read, 
"You  can  remove  my  husband's  name  from 
your  mailing  list.  He  was  killed  In  1965.  I  note 
In  your  editorial  that  It  would  be  possible  to 
Install  an  electronic  marker  beacon  In  the 
tail  of  every  plane.  If  such  equipment  Is 
available  ...  It  Is  unthinkable  that  It  should 
not  be  required.  Such  equipment  could  have 
saved  a  week  of  frtiitless  searching  for  the 
plane  in  which  my  husband  crashed  with 
three  passengers.  The  crash  occurred  only 
about  33  miles  from  our  home  airport  , 
Searchers  estimated  they  flew  over  the  spot 
at  least  20  times,  but  could  not  see  a  sign  of 
the  plane  .  .  Even  when  ground  vehicles 
pointed  out  the  crash  after  It  had  been  dis- 
covered, air  searchers  could  not  see  it." 

However,  one  could  logically  ask,  ""If  I  put 
an  emergency  locator  beacon  in  my  airplane, 
wlU  anybody  be  listening  for  Its  distress  sig- 
nal?" 

Many  of  the  beacons  currently  available 
transmit  a  dual  signal  simultaneously  on 
both  121  6  and  243.  243  mhz  is  monitored  con- 
stantly by  all  military  aircraft.  This  roving 
fleet  of  mlUtary  aircraft  llterallv  provides  a 
listening  umbrella  over  our  heads 

Further,  if  emergency  beacons  become 
widely  used,  the  PAA  has  offered  to  broad- 
cast a  "downed  aircraft  notam"  every  30 
minutes  on  Its  regular  weather  broadcast 
advising  pUots  In  the  vicinity  to  monitor 
121.5  Any  aircraft  with  a  standard  VHP 
receiver  can  receive  a  locator  beacon  distress 
signal. 

Many  airlines  have  Indicated  a  willingness 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  when  needed  by 
establishing  a  listening  watch  on  121.5  while 
flying  over  an  area  In  which  an  aircraft  Is 
known  to  be  down. 

Ideally,  airliners,  gen.  aviation  aircraft,  and 
military  planes  should  aU  be  equipped  with  a 
simple  one-channel  (121.5|  full-time  emer- 
gency beacon  receiver  operating  a  single  Indi- 
cator light  which  would  be  activated  when- 
ever an  emergency  signal  was  received.  A 
slmrle  position  report  or  "ident"  is  all  that 
would  be  required  to  report  an  emergency 
signal  when  received. 

However,  waiting  until  such  receivers  are 
Installed  would  waste  valuable  time  and  fall 
to  provide  an  immediate  solution  to  the 
problem  Even  without  this  ideal  full-time 
■'listening  watch"  we  already  possess  enough 
elements  to  constitute  a  successful  systems 
approach.  Our  present  gen.  aviation  and  air- 
line receivers  can  be  tuned  to  121.5  when  an 
aircraft  is  known  (via  a  flight  plan)  to  be 
missing. 

Thus  our  roving  fleet  of  gen.  aviation  air- 
craft and  airlines  crisscrossing  the  country 
already  provide  the  Immediate  capability  for 
establishing  a  24  hour  all-weather  listening 
watch  over  a  given  area,  when  a  plane  equip- 


ped with  an  emergency  beacon  Is  reported 
missing 

All  Air  Force  Search  and  Rescue  (SAR) 
planes  and  many  FAA  planes  are  equipped 
with  VHP  homers  and  have  pledged  their 
fuU  and  Immediate  support.  Within  minutes 
after  an  emergency  beacon  signal  Is  reported 
by  any  passing  aircraft  an  SAR  or  PAA 
plane  equipped  with  VHP  homer,  would  be 
dispatched  to  "home-in"  on  the  distress  sig- 
nal and  to  provide  Immediate  aid  via  para- 
drop,  helicopter  evacuation,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  required.  Even  without  a  VHP  homer 
a  simple  audio  homing  technique  can  be 
followed  by  any  plane  with  a  standard  VHF 
receiver. 

Finally,  in  discussions  of  emergency  locator 
beacons  the  author  Inevitably  hears  non- 
pUots  (and  even  a  few  pilots)  and  local 
newspapers  conjecture  that  "if  the  ml&slng 
aircraft  were  on  a  flight  plan  It  could  have 
been  located!"  This  is  a  misleading  oversim- 
plification as  Is  proven  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  56  planes  missing  nationwide  many 
were  on  flight  plans  (yet  they've  never  been 
found) .  In  1966  alone  of  the  137  planes  which 
were  missing  for  more  than  24  hours,  81  were 
on  flight  plans! 

Although  flight  plans  provide  an  invaluable 
means  for  alerting  the  FAA  that  an  aircraft 
is  missing,  they  usually  prove  Inadequate 
as  a  means  for  pinpointing  the  exact  location 
of  the  missing  aircraft. 

After  all,  an  aircraft  can  be  missing  any- 
where along  the  approximate  route  of  Its 
flight  plan  or.  If  weather  or  mechanical  prob- 
lems arise,  the  aircraft  Is  often  forced  to  de- 
viate substantially  from  its  presumed  course. 
Thus  a  flight  plan  can  (and  has)  actually 
sidetracked  searchers  In  some  cases. 

Further,  there  Is.  at  best,  a  3  to  12  hour  de- 
lay before  a  search  is  begun  once  an  aircraft 
falls  to  complete  Its  flight  plan.  If  the  weath- 
er Is  adverse  or  If  no  flight  plan  was  filed, 
a  search  may  be  delayed  even  longer. 

By  comparison,  the  search  for  an  emer- 
gency locator  beacon  can  begin  immediately, 
even  at  night  or  in  bad  weather  as  preiHous- 
ly  illustrated. 

The  flight  plans'  value  as  a  means  of 
sounding  the  alarm  Is  unquestioned — this 
valuable  (and  free)  service  should  be  fully 
utilized,  but  Its  function  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  that  of  the  locator  beacon.  /( 
should  be  used  in  addition  to.  Not  iristead 
of  updating  our  search  and  rescue  techniques 
thru  the  utilization  of  sophisticated  devices 
such  as  emergency  locator  beacons  which  en- 
able us  to  take  full  advantage  of  our  modern 
technology . 

Why  can't  a  pilot  use  the  radios  In  his 
downed  aircraft  as  a  locator  beacon?  Aside 
from  the  obvious  answer  that  aircraft  avi- 
onics are  relatively  fragile  and  not  designed 
to  be  crash  resistant,  there's  the  addtlonal 
problem  that  most  aircraft  transmitters  have 
power  requirements  which  can't  be  sup- 
ported for  long  without  the  aircraft  alter- 
nator or  generator  operating.  An  electrical 
short  anywhere  in  the  aircraft's  system 
(which  Is  very  likely  following  a  forced  land- 
ing) will  sever  or  drain  off  what  little  battery 
power  remains.  Thus,  even  If  the  radios  sur- 
vive the  G  loads  normally  associated  with  a 
hard  forced  landing,  sustained  transmission 
Is  most  unlikely. 

In  addition,  the  survivors  of  an  accident 
are  often  Incoherent,  Most  passengers  don't 
know  how  to  operate  aircraft  radios  and  even 
If  they  could,  an  Intermittent  voice  trans- 
mission Is  not  as  easily  heard  (nor  can  it 
be  homed  In  on  as  readily)  as  the  steady  dis- 
tress signal  emitted  by  an  emergency  locator 
beacon. 

A  properly  designed  emergency  locator  bea- 
con system  would  operate  regardless  of  the 
condition  of  the  pilots  and  passengers.  Such 
units  are  built  to  withstand  the  high  G  loads 
associated  with  forced  landings,  and  crashes 
They  are  designed  to  transmit  efficiently  with 
very   low   power   requirements   over   a   pro- 


tracted period  of  time  and  In  such  a  manner 
that  their  signal  can  easily  be  homed  in  on 
by  other  aircraft. 

However,  such  devices  must  be  built  to 
very  high  standards  which  should  be  Im- 
mediately established  by  the  FAA  to  meet 
the  dual  objectives  of  low  cost  and  high  re- 
liability. A  beacon  which  falls  to  function 
when  needed  could  In  some  cases  prove 
worse  than  no  beacon  at  all  and  thus  It  is 
strongly  recommended  .  .  .  that  the  FAA 
require  all  beacons  to  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

A.  Simple  Impact  and  manual  actuation. 

B.  A  minimum  of  48  hours  broadcasting 
life  at  0  degrees  fahrehelt. 

C.  A  minimum  of  ^4  watt  power. 

D.  Impervious  to  the  high  summertime 
temperatures  encountered  Inside  aircraft  and 
on  the  ramp. 

E.  Designed  to  withstand  the  high  Impact 
"G"  loads  associated  with  accidents  and 
forced  landings. 

Many  manufacturers  ctirrently  offer  bea- 
cons which  meet  most  of  the  properties  listed 
above.  Among  these  Magnavox,  Micro  Elec- 
tronics, Mar  Tech.  Garrett,  ACR,  and  many 
others  have  done  extensive  research  and  are 
now  manufacturing  products  which  are  Im- 
mediately available.  Many  other  manufac- 
ttirers  have  shown  Interest  In  designing  and 
building  such  devices  If  pilots  wUl  buy  them 
In  quantity. 

If  our  present  fleet  of  over  107,000  active 
general  aviation  aircraft  were  equipped  with 
these  devices  the  cost  per  unit  could  be 
lowered  to  a  fraction  of  their  $200/300  aver- 
age price. 

Widespread  Installation  of  these  beacons 
would  soon  save  the  government  substantial 
sums  of  money  which  are  currently  being 
expended  through  thousands  of  Inefficient 
and  costly  hours  of  visual  searching  each 
year. 

It  would  seem  therefore,  that  a  portion  of 
the  cost  to  install  these  beacons  In  our  pres- 
ent gen.  aviation  fleet  might  conceivably  be 
borne  by  the  government  out  of  its  search 
and  rescue  fund  because  quickly  implement- 
ing this  program  Is  as  much  to  the  govern- 
ment's advantage  (from  a  cost  standpoint) 
as  It  Is  advantageous  to  the  Individual  air- 
craft owner,  from  a  safety  standpoint. 

With  these  basic  economics  in  mind.  It  Is 
our  proposal  that  a  portion  of  the  cost  to 
equip  all  existing  general  aviation  aircraft 
with  these  devices  be  borne  by  the  govern- 
ment. Their  Installation  would  become  man- 
datory for  aircraft  manufacttu^d  after  a 
certain  date  and  their  cost  after  that  date 
would  be  Included  In  the  basic  purchase  price 
of  the  airplane  (Just  as  seatbelts  and  other 
safety  equipment  Is  now  included  in  the 
standard  price  of  each  new  plane  i ,  Subsidy 
of  this  program  would  be  limited  to  all  air- 
craft manufactured  before  the  stated  date  for 
required  Installation.  By  the  time  this  date 
Is  attained  the  cost  per  unit  will  be  signifi- 
cantly lower  due  to  the  widespread  installa- 
tion of  these  units  In  existing  aircraft  This 
cost  should,  therefore,  result  in  an  almost 
neglig:lble  increase  In  the  basic  price  of  new 
airplanes. 

However,  even  If  the  government  Is  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  subsidize  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  these  devices,  they  could  well  be  the 
cheapest  life  Insurance  one  might  buy  and  a 
necessary  consideration  which  all  pilots,  air- 
craft owners,  and  corporations  owe  to  them- 
selves and  their  passengers  now  that  such 
proven  devices  are  available  to  civilian  pUots 
at  reasonable  prices 

There  are  currently  66  aircraft  missing 
somewhere  In  the  United  States  (not  Includ- 
ing Alaska)  with  98  souls  on  boird  Millions 
have  been  spent  looking  for  them,  //  the 
beacon  had  been  available,  and  if  their  planes 
had  been  so  equipped,  our  experience  with 
missing  planes  In  Viet  Nam  suggests  that 
many  would  not  have  perished  Can  It  hap- 
pen to  you?  Is  there  a  better  way? 
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Bellchmlt^^°^^J^''L^ZT'^'^^^!!!^         W^   ^*^«   ^^rd   and   read    much    re-  atUuUxl  ror  wheat  and  wltb  free  pork,  oUv« 

Tctl^n  Ta^'^ci^^u'tTyou^^'^h'^*!     cently  about  the  need  to  return  to  what  ou  and  salt  added. 

better,    more   modem    way   tT^durt   ou?     ^  ^^^^  ^^^  fundamental  In  this  country.  ^Jf^f  J'^,'^'""  °^  the  weIfare-lnt«rventlon- 

searchea  for  downed  aircraft  and  to  rescue      ^n^    certainly   freedom    in    the   market-  aU^^^.trTf^^^  better  observed  in  the 

their  survivors,  your  commenU  directed  to     Place  is  high  on  the  list.  I  have  not  and  th^'^'^'^cofn  ft" <i^Z^^^^L^Zl\°^ 

the  ^AA  wm  help  bring  about  such  a  system.     ulU  not  endorse  controls  as  a  permanent  ^lu^^r  though  ?o^  pr^  r^^*  ^'d' 

^o^^nlZ'^^.'^^'f"^'^  ''°'"''  '''"'     ^*y  °^  ^«-  ^^  ''^^^  0^«  ^°°^  at  t^e  price    indexes    a^'nof^Xble^etn^w 

^°s^mvl^^n.5t'S^/t.Ttr'*\^'-     ^^°"^  ^°'  ^»'^3.  I  think  It  Is  obvious  that  Rome  underwent  persistent  and  cr^.l  InfCt^ 

^  thrD^Dc^d^'^^f"  wrt^  FA^  r.^^"^    continuaUon   of  them   will  continue    to  "on  and  did  so  through  the  rapid  expansion 

?^eg^ner^f^^latSn^es  docket     <=^"^  ^^">"  problems.  Right  now.  the  °'   ^he   money    supply    >our   old   friend,    the 

OolT.  d^Lt^^-.  NoUce^68!^1^^nde-     inflation  rate  of  7  to  8  percent  annually  ^^J^^  ">,«>7  °^  "^oney^)    Pre-Outenberg 

pendence  Ave.  sw.  Washington,  i.e.  20500.     1^  higher  than  the  6  percent  rate  pre-  ^^^'  l^^luZVt,  '^!  "^TV  '^^^^I 

To^T  °^^-  ^"""^  '  ^^^-  °'  ^-  °--     '^^'  ^H^"^'  °'  ^']^-              H  ^^  ^"ylnr^T'lne^^  In'^'Tr^Tr: 

^™** ^  The  phenomenon  of  wage-price  con-  The  foUowlng  table  traces  the  deterioraUon 

trols  Is  not  new.  nor  are  their  results  un-  of  the  denarius  after  Augustus  whose  coin, 

GROWENQ  SUPPORT  FOR  THE           predictable  over  the  long  nin  especially  **ve  for  a  hardening  agent,  wae  practically 

GENOCIDE  CONVENTION                ^"  *  peacetime  economy.  Recently,  in  the  P"'^  sUver: 

^c      r^ryr^^o^.^^    »                                     Wall  Street  Journal,  an  Interesting  artl-  .                        Percent  sUver 

xMr.   PROXMniE.   Mr.  President,   the     cle  by  WiUlam  H.  Peterson  appeared  out-  ^,^^  ^  »„ 

CcZVi^n  ratification  of  the  Genocide    lining  the  experience  of  anc5ent  Rome.        ^  ™u,^  '^£t£ S? 

nrinHnii  K.H*   w^""^"^"^,^^"  .P*  ^^^^     ^r.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent        SSS  t  i5 n 

S^^nnln  ^^°?  o"^  Declaration  of  In-     that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record        Trnjan.  98  a^:^:::"":::::: S 

dependence   and    Constitution    are    the     at  the  end  of  my  remarks  and  would        Hadrian.  117  ad 87 

same  as  those  which  inspired  men  of  our     urge  aU  of  my  colleagues  to  give  it  and        Antoninus  Pius,  138  AX» 78 

ume  to  draft  this  human  rights  treaty,     the  relevance  it  has  today  careful  scru-        Marcus  Aureiius.  lei  ajd 88 

Our  enUre  American  legal  system  seeks     tiny.  Certainly    as  I  have  watched  the        septuaius  Severus  193  AX) 50 

To  shSV^m'  '^f^^.^vl  the  individual  and     recent  "S^Zis  ^ot   the  Cost^of  Uvl^g         ?,^ndeT^'^e'rus''2a2  Ai S 

of  Sil^^/  XM  ^i^  ^'■''itrary  powers     Council  to  deal  with  petroleum,  the  rele-        ^rdi2^ "2^  IS"'  '"'  ^"^ g 

atemonn  Llr^nSr^tn'**^^*"^^^''  ^*°"  °^  ^his  arucie  Is  all  the  more  Phmp,  24;  a  s:^::::::::":::::::: ''o  5 

att^mptfi  to  accomplish  the  same  pur-     obvious.  Claudius  victorinus.  28a  ad.""::    aoa 

This  convenUon  has  received  the  sun      ^k^k-   President       the      question      of  mto    this    inflationary,    weifare-interven- 

port  of  hund^eS  of  erS  SounH  th^     ^J^^^her  or  not  controls  have  worked  In  tlonlst  milieu  cam.  Emperor  Diocletian,  de- 

countrv  I^le^nTf.:  nrafni^^f.^t  ^               the  past  2  years  must  give  way  to  where  termined   to  stop   inflation  bv  law,  by  his 

S^uIIlnn     rSn«^.?,H.     ^  ^"f  ?^  ^^^"^      ^«    ^^e    heading    with    continued    use    of  Mlct   of   301    ad.    His    Edict    cocnplam^    of 

^rt  P^in  V)iT    !J       administrations     controls.   I   am   convinced  that   we   are  •~<^»>    "unprincipled    greed'    that   prices   of 
frV,.^!   fl   i       American  ClvU  Ubertles     going     further     into     a     labyrinth     of  '°«l«^^s  had  recently  mounted  "fourfom 
Union    finds   no    inconsistency    between     schedules  and  exceotlons  from  whlrh  wp  »n«l  eightfoid.- 
thls  treaty  and  our  constitutional  protec-     SS  have  JreaS  Ind  ^eatrdT^^^  ,   '^^  P^'''^'"*'  ^°"^>""'^<^    -^^^  ^^o  is  so 
tlons.                                                                              ^  ^~^^^  greater  ana  greater  cumcuities  insensitive  and  so  devoid  of  human  feeling 

I  urge  this  body  to  lend  its  supDort  to     ^^"^^^    ^  ^"^   maintained    staunch  that  he  cannot  know,  or  rather  has  not  p«r. 

the  growing  chorus  of  American  c^^!^     support  for  a  balanced  budget  and  a  curb  c«ived,  that  in  the  commeroe  carried  orin 

'or  tXlmn^rtaJif  /J^f^l^t  %l^^^        «"  congressional  spending  as  the  key  to  th«  markets  or  involved  in  the  daily  life  of 

'hP  flrvft  ^!r«or%H..K^^              .      '^^     counteracting  Inflation.  I  believe  the  time  <="'«•  immoderate  prices  are  so  widespread 

aoDroved  b^h^rip^Pr!!  'i^"™? "'  to  be     has  come  for  us  to  face  the  responsibility  that  the  uncurbed  passion  for  gain  is  lessened 

approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the     of     delivering     that     balanced     budcPt  ii«'th«  ^y  abundant  auppiies  nor  by  fruitful 

United  Nations  and  it  deserves  our  whole-     rather  thin  relvl^B  on  con S.U  which  ^*'^-  ^  '^*^  ^"^°"^  »  «'°"*''  men  who  a» 

hearted  support.                                                           k w   i      ,,         r^'*"^^    °°    controls    which  busied  m  these  affairs  constanUy  plan  to  ac- 

historically      have      proved      themselves  tually  control  the  very  winds  and  weather." 

^ —                         harmful     when     their     "temporariness"  The  Edict  ••commajided  cheapuees,"  oov- 

WAGE-PRICE  CONTROLS                 emerges  into  permanency.  ered  some  8OO  different  goods  and  recognized 

Vfr     rtrtiurr\rrr-xr     »#      n      .^     .                 There  being  no  objection,  the  article  '^*  cost-push  side  of  inflation  -spelling  out 

NovembpTrVinirpH  '^fv,  ^^  .w^*«  °"     ^'*^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  J^   "^^  ,^<^   t*ach«ii.    writers,    lawyers. 

•■vovemoer  1,  I  joined  with  14  other  Sen-      as  follows-  doctors,   bricklayers.   taUors.   virtually  every 

ators  in  sending  a  telegram  to  President                   t„  «».n  «.^    ^-  r».,^ calUng— but.  of  course,  forgot  aU  about  the 

Nixon  on  phase  IV  controls  on  prices  of                   ik»  »ad  s>aca  or  uiocLrriAN  demand-puU  side,  stemming  from  the  contln- 

steel  and  asking  for  removal  of  such  con-                       *°^  WUUam  H.  Peterson)  ulng  debasement  of  the  currency.  The  teeth 

trols  on  that  product  as  it  is  a.s.sfv(ntprt          "*"y  phases  and  freezes  ago.  long  before  In 'be  law  were  very  sharp  The  penalty  for  an 

with  the  production  of  enpriTv  *^'^"*'-^°      Santayana   observed    that   those   who   dont  offense    was   death.   The   complexity   of  the 

This  ntv^hiprn   (e  Jit           fw                     .        *^°''  history  wiu  be  condemned  to  repeat  It,  ^<l"^t  can  be  seen  in  the  hundreds  of  wage 

nf  ^p  ^   ,1       ,^  r^  another  example     long  before  Ricardo  (and  much  more  r^ntly  *nd  price  schedule.: 

or  the  results  of  phase  IV  and  the  dls-      Mllton  Prledman)   propounded  the  quanUty  No.of 

locations  caused  by  wage  and  price  con-      theory  of  money— namely,  that  as  the  vol-  achedula 

trols.    So    far    this    year,    I    have    asked     ^^^'  °^  money  expands  faster  than  produc-  Products: 

for  relief  of  one  kind  or  another  from     *'°'*'  P""^^  '•hd  to  rise — Rome  fought  in-        Poods 22a 

phase  m  and  IV  for  gasoline  retailers      fl*aon.    Not    wisely    but    hard.    And    long  Hides  and  leather 87 

for  beef  producers   for  fanners   for  shin  '     ^^^^'y-  ^  301  ad   came  the  famous  price-         TUnber  and  wood  products m 

oers    for  hf«nltlls    »nH  t^^  h!;     Lr^"^'      flx»hg  Edict  of  DlocletUn.  Textiles  and  clothing 385 

?oSumeiS^n  mv%^i.^!v^  ^°^^.         "^^  background  of  the  Edict  points  to  the         Wicker  and  grass  product. 32 

t^onsumers  in  my  state  have  seen  beef     recurrent   patterns   of   history    m   367   BC  Coametlos.  ointments,  incense. 68 

grow  Short   on   the   meat   markets,   have      Rom«    set    the    maximum    interest    rate    at         Precious  metals 17 

nT^iif,  ^^^^  T"^'*  "°'  ^^'  ^°^^  «»^-  *^'*-  ^"^  "^  ^^  ^^"^  "•"  abolished  to  There  are  76  different  wage  schedules  bro 
line  because  costs  were  frozen,  and  now  ^^'or  debtors,  m  90-86  B  c.  the  currency  was  en  down  into  skUl^  a1^  u^^ied  c^t^ 
must  wonder  where  the  next  shortage  will  ^•''■^•f  ^'',^'*  '"'  '^^  '^«"°  ''  ^^  «ories  in  th^  snk'^^a^^  i:i.d '"mbro^S 
a'^if  i  fl?^t  J ■^.i'^.T*  "  «***  .""^  '*"•"  ""**  ^^"  there  were  13  different  schedules  w^ 
The  complexities  of  wage  and  price  L  f^JLfi^  ^m  .^  ^r '^  ^l^^F^J'J  ""^^'^  '««  ^^^"^  lo'^  ^^  3'«  ^-^^  cat- 
controls  are  described  in  reams  of  ariJ-  5^ut^^^^  ^,t^h«  rJ^'^./'li'^on^nJS,  ««°'-*«'  ^""^  ^""•"  ^'^  26  different  author- 
cles  and  so  far  as  I  can  tell.  Mr.  President     to  iwSTTy^  mean"  Sst   in^  b  c   aT  '^P*^  •cheduies. 

have  misled  the  American  people.  T^e    ^IS'^t  ?he  renef^'iisTwWch'hS''gr^'  i^t^s^'a  "c^n'tZTor^'^L,,  "^^  ^''J:^' 

time  has  come  to  rid  this  country  of     *«^^)   from  320.000  to  200.000.  m  91  ^S^  ^i^ieuan  a^d^*^^  n,^^l^;,r^ 

them  and.  therefore.  I  Joined  in  coSon-     ^.^"fancrea^d  the  equivalent  of  a  govern-  "^-M^'/r  m'^y^ip^fon's'^h'^hTe^p'^ 

soring  S.  2599.  a  biU  that  would  do  just     Z,   oro^ncHS^in-I^rd.  7l^,T  *"*"  **'  ^   P"^tlce   had   brought  a   general   demh 

that  by  repealing  the  Economic  Stazlliza-     ducOon^  l^e  ?n^^4  *^  check  overpro-  upon  the  empire,  he  then  set  himself  to  reg- 

tlon  Act  of  1970                                                     ti^frt^htlLTlf,  , I      It.          Aurellan  made  late  the  prices  of  all  vendible  things    There 

"**  ^^^  ^  ""•'  hereditary,  with  bread  sub-  was  much  blood  shed  upon  very  slight  and 
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trifling  accounts;  and  the  people  brought 
proTlslons  no  more  to  markets,  since  they 
could  not  get  a  reasonable  price  for  tbem; 
and  this  Increased  the  dearth  so  much  that 
at  last  after  many  had  died  by  it.  the  law 
Itself  was  laid  aside  " 


SEATO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  lUr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate recently  passed  a  resolution — Senate 
Resolution  174 — calling  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  explore 
America's  treaty  requirements  to  SEATO 
and  to  make  a  complete  review  of  Ameri- 
can participation  in  SE.^TO  and  the 
treaty  organization.  This  is  taking  place. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  SEATO 
treaty  by  America's  foremost  scholar  on 
Southeast  Asia,  George  McT.  Kahin  of 
Cornell  University,  appeared  In  the  Octo- 
ber 13  Issue  of  the  New  Republic,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CtrrriNC  the  UNmo  States  Out  of  SEATO 
(By  Oeorge  McT.  Kshln) 

Continuing  American  participation  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO) 
militates  against  prospects  for  any  effective 
reassertlon  by  Congress  of  Its  foreign  policy 
role  In  Southeast  Asia.  Yet  the  Senate 
still  displays  a  remarkable  complacency  to- 
ward the  survival  of  SEATO.  Though  re- 
cently dormant,  that  old  treaty  is  still  alive, 
operative  and  available  as  an  instrument  for 
further  presldentlally  Initiated  lnter\'entlon. 
Indeed  It  provides  an  assertive  President  with 
one  of  his  strongest  cards  In  dealing  with 
(Congress,  should  he  wish  to  create  a  new  or 
expanded  mUltary  role  In  Indochina,  Thailand 
or  the  Philippines. 

In  the  euphoria  that  surrounds  repeal  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  many  seemed  to 
forget  that  Tonkin  provided  the  principal 
rationale  for  the  Johnson  administration's 
Vietnam  Intervention  for  only  a  year.  By 
early  March  1966,  In  the  face  of  mounting 
Senat*  criticism,  the  administration  felt  the 
need  for  greater  authority  If  Its  Indochina 
venture  was  to  be  continued  and  escalated. 
Thereupon  It  shifted  Its  emphasis  from  Ton- 
kin Gulf  to  SEATO  as  the  major  public 
Justification  for  our  Vietnam  policy,  with 
Arthur  Krock  noting  In  his  column  of  March 
6.  1966  that  Dean  Rusk  had  moved  to  cite 
that  treaty  as  "the  fundamental  source  of 
President  Johnson's  authority  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  whatever  expenditure  of 
manpower  and  treasure  he  deems  necessary 
to  sustain  the  war  In  Vietnam." 

As  endorsed  by  the  Senate  18  years  ago, 
SEATO  did  not  authorize  US  mlllUry  Inter- 
vention in  situations  such  as  the  one  that 
developed  In  South  Vietnam:  nevertheless 
later  Congresses  permitted  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy. Johnson  and  Nixon  to  use  SEATO  as 
authority  for  our  Intervention.  They  did  so 
by  acquiescing  to  White  House  assertions 
that  the  Vietnam  conflict  was  an  Instance 
of  outside  aggression,  rather  than  a  locally 
rooted  ln.«iurgency  and  civil  war. 

To  understand  how  this  happened  and  to 
appreciate  why  the  survival  of  SEATO 
makes  it  difficult  for  Congress  to  restrain 
further  presldentlally  Initiated  military  ad- 
ventures In  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  necessary  to 
look  carefully  at  the  actual  nature  of  our 
SEATO  commitment  The  treaty's  two  prin- 
cipal prongs  are  addre.ssed  to  outside  aggres- 
sion and  to  Internal  insurrection,  or  "sub- 
version" as  It  was  originally  termed.  Only  In 
cases  of  outside  aggression  can  its  language 
be  construed  as  providing  scope  for  anything 
like  a  direct  and  unilateral  response  by  a 


signatory.  With  respect  to  Instirrectlon.  the 
treaty  Is  susceptible  to  no  such  Interpreta- 
tion. In  such  Instances  It  stipulates  only  that 
the  "parties  shall  consult  Immediately  In 
order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  common  defense."  Consulta- 
tion among  the  SEATO  signatories,  then,  and 
not  action — either  collective  or  unilateral — 
Is  all  that  It  provides  for  In  cases  of  insur- 
gency. If  this  consultation  should  lead  to  a 
sufficient  consensus,  recommendations  to  the 
several  signatory  governments  might  result. 

Indeed  the  Senate  agreed  to  SEATO  on 
the  clear  understanding  that  In  situations 
other  than  open  and  armed  attack  from  out- 
side the  treaty  area,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
ligation to  act  Despite  an  unqualified  state- 
ment to  this  effect  from  Secretary  Dulles  dur- 
ing the  hearings,  several  senators  remained 
apprehensive  over  the  Insurgency  or  "sub- 
version" clause  In  the  treaty  (Paragraph  2 
of  Article  4 ) .  They  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
It  could  not  be  employed  to  draw  the  United 
States  Into  the  support  of  unpopular  gov- 
ernments against  broadly  based  political  op- 
position, pointing  out  that  this  would  hardly 
be  compatible  vtlth  America's  own  revolu- 
tionary heritage.  To  assure  them  on  this 
point  Dulles  pledged:  "If  there  is  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  In  Vietnam  or  Thailand 
we  [the  SEATO]  allies  would  consult  to- 
gether as  to  what  to  do  about  It  .  .  .  but  we 
have  no  undertaking  to  put  It  down;  all  we 
have  is  an  undertaking  to  consult  together 
as  to  what  to  do  about  It." 

But  the  senators  had  not  reckoned  with 
the  power  of  a  President  to  define  Insurgency 
as  outside  aggression.  In  case  of  outside  ag- 
gression the  clause  of  SEATO  that  could  be 
Invoked  (Paragraph  1  of  Article  4)  called 
not  for  mere  consultation  but  for  action  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
party  to  the  treaty,  albeit  action  in  accord- 
ance with  the  country's  "constitutional  prog- 
resses." Although  this  clause  could  not  le- 
gitimately be  construed  as  authorizing  Amer- 
ican Intervention  against  Insurgencies,  It 
could  be  so  utUlzed  by  a  President  willing  to 
certify  that  the  insurgency  In  question  Is 
In  fact  basically  outside  aggression.  For  such 
casuistry  to  succeed  all  that  Is  required  Is 
an  apathetic  and  poorly  Informed  Congress. 
As  the  history  of  our  Indochina  Involvement 
so  eloquently  testifies,  the  means  of  m«.ving 
an  on-the-ground  determination  are  almost 
exclusively  In  the  hands  ol  the  President.  It 
Is  for  him  as  well  as  to  him — not  Congress — 
that  the  Foreign  Service  and  CIA  report,  and 
It  Is  vmusual  for  them  to  provide  him  with 
reports  that  do  not  Justify  a  course  of  action 
they  know  he  Is  already  determined  to  take. 
Unless  Congress  secures  considerably  greater 
help  from  outside  sources  than  is  normally 
the  case  (or  provides  Itself  with  much  more 
substantial  means  of  Its  own)  It  will  always 
find  It  difficult  to  contest  assessments  made 
by  the  executive  branch. 

President  Nixon's  recent  statements  warn- 
ing Hanoi  to  refrain  from  aggressive  mili- 
tary activity  In  Cambodia  or  else  court  "ap- 
propriate action"  by  the  United  States  are, 
of  course,  addressed  to  an  American  as  well 
as  Vietnamese  audience  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  to  keep  that  option 
open. 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  In  order  to  shift 
public  attention  away  from  Watergate  Mr. 
Nlxon  would  welcome  a  well  publicized  con- 
frontation with  Congress  over  an  Issue  of 
foreign  policy  such  as  would  be  presented  by 
renewed  bombing  of  Cambodia.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  his  own  prestige  In  the  conduct 
of  International  affairs  Is  probably  more  Im- 
mediately at  hazard  over  Cambodia  than 
with  regard  to  any  other  country.  Although 
Congress  has  hamstrung  the  President  by 
denying  him  funds  for  any  renewal  of 
American  bombing  or  ground  action  In  Cam- 
bodia. It  has  not  deprived  him  of  whatever 
legitimacy    SEATO    can    bestow    on    such    a 


venture.  The  fact  that  he-  has  not  yet  in- 
voked the  rationale  of  SEATO  In  Cambodia 
does  not  mean  that  he  Is  not  keeping  it  in 
resen'e. 

The  protocol  of  the  SEATO  treaty  covers 
Cambodia  quite  as  much  as  It  ever  covered 
the  southern  half  of  Vietnam,  and  there  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  present  Phnompenh 
regime  from  repudiating  Sihanouk  s  renun- 
ciation of  SEATO's  protection  for  Cambodia 
and  requesting  US  Interv-entlon.  If  President 
Nlxon  chose  to  grant  the  request  he  would 
need  only  to  Interpret  the  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia as  one  of  "outside  aggression"  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  m  order  to  Invoke  SEATO. 
Would  Congress  then  insist,  as  it  has  never 
done  previously,  that  SEATO  s  stipulation 
that  this  be  done  by  the  United  States  "in 
accordance  with  Its  constitutional  processes" 
obliges  the  President  to  secure  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  or  would  It 
simply,  as  In  the  past,  be  content  with  his 
consulting  some  of  Its  members? 

Because  of  the  mounting  strength  of  the 
Cambodian  Insurgents,  President  Nlxon 
might  well  prefer  to  avoid  a  showdown  with 
Congress  over  a  resumption  of  bombing. 
For  he  must  realize  that  whatever  he  does, 
there  Is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  Phnom- 
penh regime  wUl  fall  by  the  end  of  the  next 
dry  season  Thus  unless  it  should  appear  that 
divisions  among  the  Insurgents  or  other  un- 
foreseen factors  serlouly  Impair  the  rebels' 
effectiveness  and  prospects,  he  may  conclude 
that  resumption  of  the  bombing  would  be 
quite  as  futile  at  It  was  before.  He  might 
then  prefer  to  sit  back  and  accuse  Congress 
of  "losing  Cambodia-  But  if  factors  in- 
ternal to  Cambodia  should  Incline  him  to 
gamble  upon  a  reentry  of  US  military  power. 
Congress  is  encouraging  such  a  move  bv 
leaving  the  SEATO  rationale  avaiUble  to 
him  as  Justification,  This  danger  should  be 
reason  enough  for  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  to  end  our  participation  In  that  treaty. 

Less  minatory  m  an  immediate  sense  but 
equally  worrisome  In  the  longer  term  is  the 
possibility  of  the  United  States'  being' drawn 
vU  SEATO  Into  a  mUltarv  intervention 
against  an  Insurgency  in  Thailand.  The  US 
has  been  committed  much  more  deeply  to 
ThaUands  defense  against  both  outside  pow- 
ere  and  Interna!  Insurgency  than  many  con- 
gressmen and  the  general  public  are  aware 
This  commitment  is  ultimately  tied  to  and 
crucially  dependent  upon  a  special  reln- 
terpretatlon  of  SEATO  by  executive  action 
In  the  Kennedy  administration  that  was 
never  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval  and 
that  considerably  increases  the  possibility 
for  triggering  American  involvement.  A  Joint 
communique  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  Thailand's  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khoman  on  March  6.  1962,  in  effect  "bl- 
laterallzed  ■  the  SEATO  agreement,  asserting 
that  there  was  an  American  obligation  lo 
come  to  Thailand's  support,  even  if  other 
SEATO   signatories  refused   to  go   along. 

The  Nlxon  administration  has  been  quite 
aware  that  Congress  would  probablv  balk  at 
any  attempt  to  conclude  a  normal  bilateral 
defense  treaty  with  Thailand.  But  so  long  as 
the  Umted  States  remains  In  SEATO,  the 
Issue  does  not  have  to  be  so  raised  Indeed 
It  Is  In  order  to  have  In  hand  advance  author- 
ization for  American  assistance  to  Thailand 
against  both  external  attack  and  local  In- 
surgency that  the  present  administration  U 
primarily  interested  In  hanging  on  to  SEATO. 

Whether,  as  Nlxon  administration  spokes- 
men have  argued,  the  Rusk-Thanat  agree- 
ment did  not  depart  from  the  SEATO  accord 
as  originally  understood.  Bangkok  clearly 
thinks  It  did  and  regards  it  as  having  added 
significantly  to  the  American  commitment. 
Thus  early  in  the  Nlxon  administration 
(May  21.  1969)  Thanat  Khoman,  still  Thai- 
land's foreign  minister  explained  to  his  "ITial 
audience  that  although  according  to  the  cwlg- 
Inal  SEATO  charter  "all  decisions  must  be 
taken  by  unanimity."  under  hU  1963  under- 
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standing  wtth  Secretary  Rusk  "even  If  the 
decision  1b  not  endorsed  by  all.  any  Individual 
country  or  countrtea  may  take  action  even 
though  there  is  no  consensus.  .  .  ." 

If  one  yields  to  the  administration's  claim 
that  a  bUaterallzatlon  of  SKATO  la  not  In- 
consistent with  Its  actual  terms,  then  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  this  separate  American- 
Thai  Interpretation  could  conceivably  apply 
only  to  the  section  of  the  treaty  pertaining 
to  outside  aggression.  The  SEATO  language 
dealing  with   Insurgency   and   subversion   la 
too  explicit  to  permit  any  such  interpreta- 
Uon.    for   there   the   parties  are  called   upon 
simply  to  consult  "In  order  to  agree  on  the 
measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the  com- 
mon defensj."  One  would  assume  that  any- 
thing so  clearly  collective  could  not  be   bl- 
lateralized.  Yet  the  Rusk-Thanat  communi- 
que of  March  6.  1963  employs  language,  ap- 
parently  lost  on  all   but  a  few  members  of 
Congress,  that  Thai  leaders  believe  does  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  active  US  military  support 
against   any   major   Insurgency   In   Thailand. 
as   well    as   against   outside   aggression    The 
communique  cites  the  case  of  Vietnam  as  an 
appropriate    example  of   how   under  SEATO 
Thailand  could  rely  on  United  States  support 
against   the   threat  of  insurgency.  This  was 
certainly    the    Interpretation    of    the    Thai 
prime  minister.  Field  Marshal  Sarlt.  who  an- 
nounced   Just    after    the    communique    was 
signed   that   the  United  States  had  pledged 
aid  to  Thailand  against  indL'ect  aggression — 
subversion  or  Inflltratlon — "the  same  way  It 
Is  doing  In  South  Vietnam  now  "  If  members 
of    Congress    are    confused    by    the   seeming 
ambiguity  of  the  American  defense  commit- 
ment to  ThaUand.  t/iat  couatrys  leaders  are 
not. 

Bangkok's  initial  anxiety  after  the  Preal- 
dent's  enunciation  of  the  NUon  Doctrine  was 
quickly  put  to  rest  by  his  pubUc  statement 
In  Bangkok  on  July  28.  1966  Pledging  to 
maintain  all  existing  American  commitments 
to  Thailand.  Mr  Nixon  went  on  to  say  "The 
United  States  will  stand  proudly  with  Thai- 
land against  all  of  those  who  might  threaten 
It  from  abroad,  or  from  within" 

The    Thai    leaders    were    delighted     Their 
sentiments    were    echoed    by    the    Bangkok 
World   which   promptly   obeerved:    "The   in- 
clusion of  threats  from  'within'  is  seen  as  a 
startling  vote  of  confidence  to  a  Thai  nation 
cautious  over  the  prospects  of  American  in- 
volvement in  future  Southeast  Asian  prob- 
lems." and  later  concluded  in   ita  lead  edi- 
torial: "Mr  Nixon's  statement  came  as  a 
'urprlse    to    Thai    leaders    fearing    that    his 
mission  here  was  only  to  prepare  the  nation 
Tor  the  eventuality  of  the  American  disen- 
gagement          The  Thal-U.S    relationship  is 
stronger  now  than  at  any  time  In  days 
past  '■  As  was  made  evident  by  Vice  President 
Agnew  during  his  visit  to  Bangkok  on  ^Uy 
17.  1972,  the  Nixon  administration  Indicated 
no     subsequent     reservations     about     this 
pledge     By    emphasizing    that    the    United 
States  "reaffirmed  Its  willingness  to  honor  its 
commitments"    to    Thailand    under    SEATO 
and    under    the    Rusk-Thanat    communlqu* 
"as  well  as  the  assurances  given  by  President 
Nixon."   Agnew   reinforced   the  Thai   leader- 
ship's conviction  that  If  any  of  their  insur- 
gencies  become   a   serious   threat   they   can 
count   upon   the   United   States   to  come    to 
their  rescue 

During  the  11  years  since  the  Rusk-Tha- 
nat communique  was  signed.  Bangkok  has 
been  given  abundant  evidence  of  Washing- 
ton's wUUtigness  to  meet  the  expectations 
that  It  raised  among  the  Thai  leadership: 
even  that  part  of  the  record  disclosed  in  the 
heavUy  expurgated  published  hearings  of  the 
1969  Symington  committee  makes  this  clear 
Shortly  before  the  1962  communJqu*  was 
announced,  the  BCennedy  administration 
made  a  commitment  to  Thailand's  air  de- 
fense by  stationing  a  detachment  of  inter- 
ceptor aircraft  at  Bangkok's  Don  Muong  air- 
port.   In   the   spring   of    1962.    at   a   time   of 
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growing  Thai  concern  over  the  situation  in 
Laos.  President  Kennedy  established  a  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command  for  Thailand. 
MACTHAI.  and  sent  10.000  marines  and  other 
ground  personnel  to  Thailand  to  ensure  ful- 
fillment of  US.  obUgatlona  under  SEATO 
and  to  help  ensure  the  territorial  integrity 
of  ThaUand."  (The  move  was  also  regarded 
by  the  Kennedy  administration  as  useful  in 
providing  the  US  with  additional  bargain- 
ing power  in  the  ongoing  International  nego- 
tiations over  Laos  )  In  1964  the  US  general 
commanding  MACTHAI  worked  out  contin- 
gency plans  with  the  Bangkok  government 
for  American  parUclpatlon  in  ThaUand  s  de- 
fense which  were  updated  by  further  nego- 
tiauons  In  August  1969  It  has  never  been 
publicly  divulged  whether  these  plans  cen- 
ter on  countering  a  ma^or  Insurgency,  but 
presumably  they  do 

In  any  case,  even  the  published  parts  of 
the  Symington  hearings  disclose  that  by 
March  1966  the  United  States  was  directly 
involved  in  supporting  Thai  efforts  to  put 
down  an  insurgency  Though  this  dissident 
activity  In  northeastern  Thailand  was  ac- 
tually modest  in  scale.  Bangkok  appeared  to 
be  having  difficulty  m  coping  with  it.  and 
US.  Ambaseador  Oraham  Martin  requested 
Washington  to  send  in  helicopters  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  25  helicopters  of  the  US 
806th  Air  Commando  Squadron  were  under 
orders  not  to  fire  at  the  insurgents;  but  they 
were  certainly  intimately  Involved  In  Bang- 
kok's efforts  to  suppress  the  rebels — ferrying 
Thai  military  personnel  right  up  to  the  com- 
bat areas  This  operation  went  on  until  late 
January  1967.  at  which  time.  Ambassador 
Martin  states.  Thai  pilots  took  over  the 
operation 

There  have  been  no  new  Senate  hearings 
on  US.  mUltary  support  to  Thailand  com- 
parable to  those  held  by  Senator  Symington's 
subcommittee  in  November  1969.  and  thus 
relatively  little  has  been  made  public  con- 
cerning the  Nixon  administration's  activities 
there  US.  mlUUry  advisers  are  now  reported 
to  total  around  1.000,  and  US  Special  Porces 
and  CIA  personnel  (numliers  not  disclosed  t 
are  still  engaged  In  helping  the  Thai  army 
and  police  cope  with  insurgent  activities,  ap- 
parently with  limited  success 

As  durtag  Johnson's  term,  there  has  been 
a  continuing  campaign   to  depict  all   kinds 
of    Insurgent    activities — even    cattle    rus- 
tling— as  part  of  a  CommurUst  campaign  di- 
rected and  nourished  by  Hanoi,  the  Pathet 
Lao  or  Peking.  But  it  remains  clear  that  out- 
side support  U  of  marginal  importance,  and 
that    the    Insurgencies   are   basically   locally 
rooted  and  locally  fueled.  The  minority  peo- 
ples  have   real    and   serious  grievances,   and 
It    has   been    Bangkok's   discriminatory   and 
often  heavy-handed  treatment  of  them  that 
has  been  primarily  responsible  for  provoking 
them   Into  resistance    During   the   last   few 
years  insurgent  activity  among  the  Meo  In 
the  north  and  the  Malays  In  the  south  has 
apparently    become    stronger,     considerably 
greater  than   the  older  movement  mounted 
In    Northeast    ThaUand    by    dissident    Thai. 
Bangkok  has  not  been  effective  In  its  efforts 
to    deal     mUltartly    with    the    insurgencies 
among  the  Meo  and  Malays,  nor  has  it  taken 
the  political  and  economic  measures  neces- 
sary to  placate  these  people    (Repeated  mUl- 
tary defeats  In  the  north  at  the  hands  of  the 
Meo  and  other  minority  tribal  groups  brought 
Bangkok  In  the  fall  of  1970  to  turn  over  the 
policing  and  administration  of  extensive  hUl 
areaa  there  to  Chinese  nationalist  [Kuomln- 
tangl     troops— remnants    and    offspring    of 
forces  that  fled  China  two  decades  ago   TTils 
arrangement,  endorsed  by  the  United  States 
government,  has  not  been  very  effective  Most 
05  tfa«  Chinese  troops  have  been  more  in- 
terested  In  the  opium  trade  than  fighting 
the  Meo.  and  when  they  have  chcsen  to  fight 
have  usually  fared  poorly.) 
In  the  meantime  the  United  States  during 


the  past  three  administrations  has  built  up 
a  substantial  vested  Interest  In  a  massive 
complex  of  air  baeee  Ui  Thailand— an  Invest- 
ment which  ran  to  over  MOO  mUllon  In  1069 
and  probably  totals  well  over  %l  bUllon  to- 
<lay.  De^lte  an  announced  token  withdrawal 
of  United  States  personnel  from  Thailand 
some  30.000  to  40.000  stUl  remain. 

Thus  far  Insurgents  In  ThaUand— though 
Increasing  in  power  and  In  the  size  of  the 
areas  they  control — do  not  endanger  tb« 
Bangkok  government,  nor  have  they  yet  seri- 
ously threatened  our  aU-  bases  or  t.ur  per- 
sonnel sUtloned  In  Thailand  But  what  If 
either  or  both  of  these  situations  should 
arise""  On  the  basis  of  his  past  record  what 
should  one  expect  Richard  Nixon  to  do?  Will 
he  assert  that  we  have  a  clear-cut  case  of 
outside  aggreaslon  and  Invoke  the  SEATO 
pact  as  Justification  for  American  interven- 
tion— at  first  presumably  with  the  less  con- 
troversui  dimension  of  additional  mUltary 
advisers  and  special  forces  along  with  tac- 
tical air  powers?  Or  will  he  simply  repaU-  to 
that  formula  that  served  hUn  so  well  during 
the  last  years  of  United  States  mUlUry  in- 
tervention In  Vietnam— the  duty  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  protect  American  mUltary  personnel 
abroad?  Or  to  strengthen  his  case  in  the  face 
of  probable  congressional  opposition  wUl  he 
do  both? 

SEATO.  especially  as  permissive  Congresses 
have  allowed  the  executive  branch  to  Inter- 
pret that  treaty.  leaves  the  gate  open  for  the 
President  to  launch  mUltary  interventions  In 
Thailand  and  Cambodia,  and  even  in  the 
Philippines  If  Congress  Is  serious  about  re- 
asserting Its  responsibilities  In  foreign  policy 
It  must  take  preemptive  action  to  deny  the 
President  scope  for  such  Initiatives  by  brlng- 
Uig  American  participation  In  SEATO  to  an 
end. 


COSTLY  CRISIS 


Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  I  submit 
tor  the  Record  an  article  from  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  last  week  entitled 
"Costly  Crisis  Energy  Lack  Threatens 
Disruption.  Slowdowns  In  American 
Economy."  It  points  out  very  effectively 
that  the  Implications  of  our  energy-  crisis 
are  serious  and  far-reaching.  The  Arab 
oil  cutoff  and  the  resultant  shortage  of 
oil  and  other  fuels  are  predicted  to  initi- 
ate some  nerve-racking  readjustments  In 
our  economy.  Scarcities  will  Impact  on 
the  chemical,  paper,  sduminum,  copper, 
and  steel  Industries,  on  trucking  con- 
cerns, on  the  automobile  Industry,  on 
appliance  makers,  recreational  vehicle 
manufacturers,  and  an  extensive  ILst  of 
other  concerns  Resulting  financial  ef- 
fects stand  to  be  considerable 

This  article  indicates  that  our  economy 
is  so  interrelated  that  any  new  develop- 
ment Is  likely  to  affect  multiple  sectors 
like  the  first  domUio  in  a  line  toppling 
the  entire  row  When  every  provision  of 
a  bill  such  as  S.  2589  will  have  such  far 
reaching  effects,  how  can  we  rush  Into 
approving  them  without  giving  ourselves 
the  opportunity  to  thoroughly  examine 
each  one?  The  article  to  which  I  have 
been  referring  merely  demonstrates  the 
dimensions  of  our  respon.slblllty  to  the 
American  people  In  Insuring  their  eco- 
nomic future  by  providing  them  with  a 
well  thought  out  emergency  bUl  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  It  their  careful 
ccwisideratlon.  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CosTLT  Caisis:  Enehct  Lack  Thrxatens  Dis- 

BUPTTON.  Slowdowns  in  Amekican  Economt 

(By  Charles  J    Ella) 

The  country's  energy  shortage  may  have 
been  only  dimly  perceived  by  most  Investors 
before  the  Middle  East  crisis  erupted,  but  the 
cutoff  of  Arab  oU  to  the  United  States  Is 
abruptly  bringing  the  stock  market  face-to- 
face  with  future  shock. 

The  full  dimensions  of  what  President 
Nixon  officially  labeled  the  "energy  crisis " 
Wednesday  night  are  stUl  only  roughly  meas- 
urable, but  the  situation  Is  bound  to  have  a 
great  Impact  on  the  economy. 

"We  are  going  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  eco- 
nonUc  growth  in  the  U.S.,  period."  asserts 
Pierre  RLnfret.  an  economist  who  heads  the 
New  York  consulting  firm  of  Rlnfret-Boston 
Associates  "There  Is  an  almost  perfect  corre- 
lation between  avaUable  energy  par  capita. 
Industrial  production  and  the  standard  of 
living" 

TTie  Arab  oil  cutoff  didn't  produce  the 
15 B.  energy  shortage;  the  shortage  already  ex- 
isted. Indeed.  It  might  have  seemed  to  moet 
Investors  that  Arab  oU  wasn't  so  vital,  since 
It  accounted  for  only  about  6%  of  the  na- 
tion's total  energy  use. 

But  the  Middle  East— Including  non-Arab 
Iran,  which  haant  Joined  the  embargo  of  the 
UJ3 — has  been  the  only  major  source  of  the 
additional  oU  needed  here  to  meet  expanding 
energy  requirements  m  recent  years. 

WHXN   THE   TANKERS   STOP 

So  "the  major  Impact  (of  the  Arab  oil  cut- 
off i  wUl  be  on  growth,"  says  Alan  Greenspan 
of  Townsend-Oreenspan  &  Co.,  another  eco- 
nomic consulting  firm  here.  "What  hasn't 
been  recognized  widely  even  now."  Mr. 
Greenspan  says,  "is  that  the  worst  of  the 
crunch  hasn't  happened  yet.  We'll  feel  that 
when  the  tankers  carrying  the  oU  stop  arriv- 
ing In  the  next  several  weeks." 

Many  economists  aren't  so  gloomy.  Some 
foresee,  at  most,  a  tempKirary  slowdown.  But 
many  other  analysts  say  that  the  Implications 
for  the  economy  are  serious  enough  to  shake 
many  of  the  assumptions  underlying  stock- 
market  Investments.  The  way  Investors  think 
about  everything  from  roadside  hamburger 
stands  and  amusement  parks  to  basic  indus- 
tries, particularly  automobUes,  may  be  in 
for  radical  change,  these  analysts  say. 

Some  analy.$ts  believe  that  the  first  stir- 
rings of  reappraisal  appeared  In  the  sharp 
stockmarket  decline  that  began  early  last 
week.  The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average, 
which  had  climbed  to  987.06  from  the  1973 
low  of  861.90  reached  on  Aug.  22.  began  a 
73.98-polnt  descent  nine  trading  sessions  ago. 
and  stocks  of  such  oU-dependent  Industrtee 
as  the  chemicals  were  among  the  biggest  cas- 
ualties. (Then  came  two  days  of  gains,  and 
the  average  closed  yesterday  at  932  65.) 

BtraPRISES    LIKXLT 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  is  ex- 
pected by  analysts  to  enter  some  surprising, 
if  not  downright  nerve-racking,  turns  as  the 
Arabs  tighten  the  vise  and  the  economy  ad- 
justs to  shortages  Some  companies,  notably 
those  connected  with  coal,  nuclear  power 
and  oil  outside  the  Arab  lands,  may  benefit 
from  the  crisis  Here  are  some  of  the  major 
negative  considerations  being  pondered  bv 
securities  analysts: 

The  Arab  oil  moves.  If  prolonged,  could 
cause  a  receselon  In  the  U.S.,  according  to  a 
study  by  researchers  at  Arthur  D.  Little  &  Co., 
the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  consulting  firm.  The 
embargo,  coupled  with  the  indirect  impact  of 
the  Arabs  cutback  on  over-all  oil  production, 
could  cause  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
U.8.  to  drop  as  much  as  2%  In  real  terms 
next  year,  the  consulting  firm  estimates. 
The  possible  2%  drop  contrasts  with  econ- 
omists' earlier  forecasts  of  a  2.67c  real  gain 


next  year.  The  Little  firm  says  a  2'^c  decline 
In  the  GNP  "could  result  In  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  eTr  to  7%."  The  unemploy- 
ment rate   last   month   was  4.5%. 

Rising  coets  of  all  energy,  particularly  oil, 
are  already  filtering  through  the  economy. 
Roy  Moor,  economist  at  A.  Q.  Becker  &  Co  . 
a  Chicago  securities  firm,  estimates  that  the 
consumer  price  Index  could  rise  7^c  next 
year,  rather  than  the  6%  generaUy  ex- 
pected. "OU  gets  Into  consumer  prices  In  a 
whale  of  a  way."  he  says,  "and  this  prac- 
tically guarantees  a  continued  high  Inflation 
rate." 

The  Implications  of  the  Arab  cutbacks 
for  Japan  and  Western  Europe,  which  are 
more  dependent  on  crude -oil  imports  than 
the  VS.  Is.  are  "so  horrendous  that  some 
resolution  by  early  1974  is  essential."  says 
Mr.  Greenspan  of  Townsend-Oreenspan.  The 
Arthur  Little  study  Indicates  that  economic 
growth  In  those  areas  could  fall  to  zero  In 
1974,  from  estimated  5  7,  to  7%  rates  of 
growth  This  could  spell  serious  trouble  for 
VS.  exports  and  for  foreign  earnings  of 
multinational  U.S.  companies. 

SCARCrmS    ACCHJaATTD 

In  the  United  States,  the  Arab  action  and 
the  fuel -conservation  measures  proposed  by 
the  President  are  intensifying  pressures  that 
were  already  under  way.  some  analysts  be- 
lieve. Shortages  of  refined  products  gaso- 
line, heating  oils,  etc  )  "now  appear  inevi- 
table," says  Charles  T  Maxwell,  energy  spe- 
cialist at  Cyrus  J  Lawrence  &  Co  .  New  York 
securities  firm.  "They  would  probably  have 
been  evident  In  any  case  even  without  the 
cutoff  of  Arab  oU."  Mr  Maxwell  says  "'The 
Middle  East  crisis  has  acted  to  accelerate 
developments  and  bring  about  scarcities 
faster  than  would  have  otherwise  occurred  " 

Such  basic  sectors  as  the  chemical,  paper, 
aluminum,  copper  and  steel  Industries  have 
been  operating  at  full  capacity  this  year  and 
demand  for  their  products  continues  to  out- 
strip supply.  Energy-related  scarcities  could 
disrupt  their  operations,  some  analysts  say. 

Chemicals,  particularly  dependent  on  re- 
finery output  for  their  raw  materials,  are 
among  the  most  energy-intensive  industries. 
and  analysts  expect  them  to  be  heavily  af- 
fected by  the  present  squeeze  Synthetic- 
fiber  expansion  planned  by  some  of  the  major 
companies,  for  example,  was  predicated  on 
refinery  expansion  by  several  major  oil  com- 
panies, and  these  plans,  in  turn,  were  based 
on  expanded  crude  output  expected  from 
Arab  producers.  Such  expansion  plans  now 
are  threatened  with  Indefinite  delay, 
analysts  say. 

Industries  heavUy  dependent  on  natural 
gas  are  already  In  a  bind.  With  both  fuel  oU 
and  natural  gas  In  short  supply,  the  copper 
Industry  "could  experience  significant  pro- 
duction losses"  If  this  winter  Is  severe,  says 
Peter  Memer,  analyst  at  the  New  York  se- 
curities firm  of  L.  P.  RothschUd  &  Co.  Many 
natural-gas  supply  contracts  are  "Interrup- 
tlble,"  he  says,  and  even  if  oU  Is  avaUable. 
a  switch  from  gas  would  sharply  Increase 
production  costs  because  oU  Is  more  ex- 
pensive. 

SlmUarly.  Mr  Memer  says  there  Is  "a  real 
question"  about  continued  availability  of 
natural  gas  to  aluminum  producers  Cost 
Increases  related  to  a  force  conversion  from 
natural  gas  to  other  sources  of  power  "could 
be  dramatic."  he  adds.  He  believes  that  the 
aluminum  Industry  could  lose  as  much  as 
lO^r  of  Its  monthly  production  because  of 
the  energy  problem. 

Trucking,  another  Industry  heavUy  de- 
pendent on  oU  and  gasoline.  Is  one  of  the 
biggest  Imponderables  for  analysts.  Truck- 
ing comp>anles  have  been  scrambling  lately  to 
assure  a  continued  flow  of  fuel.  Ryder  Sys- 
tem announced  Wednesday  that  It  had 
bought  a  small  oil  refinery.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  scrambling  may  not  succeed.  In 
which  case  many  shippers  may  switch  to  the 


railroads,  which  can  carry  more  freight  per 
unit   of   energy   expended. 

WhUe  the  ultimate  Impact  of  fuel-con- 
servation efforts  Isn't  clear,  analysts  think 
that  a  radical  change  In  the  life  styles  and 
spending  patterns  Is  ahead  In  an  economy 
that  now  envisions,  among  other  things,  cur- 
tailed busmess  hours,  lighting  and  gasoline 
consumption. 

BIX}W    TO    INDU8TRT? 

The  automobUe  Industry  may  feel  one  of 
the  more  Itistlng  blows,  according  to  Al  Nel- 
son, analyst  at  Cyrus  J  Lawrence  &  Co, 
the  same  firm  where  Mr.  Maxwell  has  been 
predicting,  Arabs  or  no,  that  gasoline  ration- 
ing Is  highly  lUcely  by  years  end  or  next 
spring.  The  two  analysts  believe  that  gaso- 
line, which  competes  with  heatUig  oUs  and 
other  products  for  Its  cut  of  each  barrel  of 
crude  oU,  wUl  remain  In  short  supply  into 
1976. 

Mr.  Maxwell  sees  some  Improvement  after 
1976  from  a  buUdup  of  refinery  capacity  and 
development  of  nonpetroleum  energy  sources 
but  doesn't  expect  supply  and  demand  to  ap- 
proach  balance  umu  possibly  1980. 

"This  thing  (the  energy  crisis)  Is  of  such 
massive  proportions  that  Its  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  auto  companies."  Mr.  Nelson 
says.  "Spending  patterns  on  automobUes  wUl 
alter.  Consumers'  efforts  to  obtain  better 
.•nlieage  will  have  the  effect  of  reducftig 
average  weights  of  new  cars  sold  In  future 
years  This  implies  an  accelerated  move  to 
smaller  and  lower-priced  cars,  as  well  as  re- 
ductions In  Installation  of  optional  devices  ' 
Mr.  Nelson  estimates  that  a  50-m  p.h  speed 
lUnit  as  proposed  by  President  Nixon,  might 
Unprove  mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline  by 
5.5 <~:  but  says  that  attempts  to  regulate 
speeds  may  not  fully  achieve  the  desired  ef- 
fect "We  think  the  gasoline  situation  will 
be  at  Its  wc«rst  In  1975-76  and  we  think  auto 
stocks  wUl  remain  unattractive."  Mr  Nelson 
says. 

The  fuel-saving  effort  now  under  wav 
could  have  Unpllcatlons  for  the  stock  market 
that  go  well  beyond  the  impact  of  gasoline 
shortages  on  the  auto  makers  Here  are  some 
of  the  trends  that  could  develop,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Lawrence  analysts  and  others- 
Major  US  auto  makers  may  be  slow  in 
meeting  the  demand  for  smaller  lighter  cars 
as  the  consumer  attempts  to  maintain  his 
motoring  patterns.  Foreign  car  makers  are 
expected  to  step  up  assembly  and  sale  of 
their  small  cars  In  the  U.S. 

Domestic  tire  companies  and  auto-parts 
makers  serving  the  new-car  market  wui  be 
hurt  if  the  energy  crLsls  brmgs  fewer,  smaller 
cars  traveling  fewer  miles  at  lower  speeds 

Fewer,  shorter  auto  trips  imply  lower  rates 
of  growth  for  companies  m  some  of  the 
"growth"  industries  for  whose  stocks  inves- 
tors have  been  willing  to  pay  a  premium  in 
recent  years.  These  include  motel  and  res- 
taurant chains  that  have  units  on  the  In- 
terstate highway  system  or  that  otherwise 
depend  on  auto  traffic:  shopping  centers,  and 
the  retail  chains  that  are  heavily  represented 
In  them:  fast-fcKKl  chains,  and  amusement 
parks  and  zoos. 

Even  where  the  actual  earnings  slowdown 
Isn't  dramatic,  says  one  analyst,  the  lid  on 
growth  could  reduce  the  price-to-eamlngs 
multiple  that  Investors  are  wUUng  to  accord 
such  companies  Car-leasing  companies  also 
cotUd  be  adversely  affected  bv  changes  In 
travel  patterns 

Such  leisure-time  pursuits  as  boating,  the 
use  of  recreational  vehicles  and  the  use  of 
private  aU-craft  might  be  curtailed  by  gaso- 
line scarcity,  with  a  dampening  effect  on  the 
manufacturers. 

Electric  utUlty  companies  using  natural 
gas  as  an  energy  source,  along  with  utUltles 
that  dont  have  built-in  rate  Increases  to 
offset  rising  fuel  costs,  oould  face  profit 
problems. 
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Appliance  makers,  already  facing  the  proe- 
pect  of  reduced  sales  next  year  because  of 
a  drop  In  houalng  starts,  could  find  demand 
for  their  products  further  squeezed.  If  house- 
holds use  less  power.  faznUles  may  put  off 
purcbasea  of  such  none««ntl&l  appliances 
as   alrcondltloners  and  clothes  driers. 

The  Jolt  to  household  budgets  resulting 
from  higher  energy  costs  and  other  Infla- 
tionary pressiires  could  mean  reduced 
spending  for  such  lajturlee  as  air  travel. 
:o6metlc3  and  personal  services. 

JT79T    *    8T»rrCH-ODT? 

Among  those  who  dont  believe  that  the 
Implications  of  the  energy  crisis  are  so  far- 
reaching  Is  Mr.  Moor  of  A.  B.  Becker.  "If  we 
have  a  bad  winter  and  demand  stays  high," 
he  says,  "we  corild  have  a  slowdown  In  the 
rate  of  growth  of  Industrial  production,  but 
I  think  It  csLn  be  said  that  a  slowdown  would 
be  temporary.  It  would  Just  stretch  out  pro- 
duction. In  a  way  I  think  that's  favorable 
because  It  would  give  us  stronger  production 
In  late  1974." 

Meanwhile,  the  energy  crisis  and  the  Arab 
actions  have  spurred  plans  for  faster  de- 
velopment of  alternative  sources  of  power, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  of  great  Im- 
mediate help   In  alleviating  shortages. 

This  could  prove  a  boon  to  oil.  steel,  cop- 
pej  and  coal  companies,  which  own  large 
reserves  of  coal  In  the  U.S.  Analysts  also  ex- 
pect makers  of  coal-mlnlng  equipment  and 
earthmovlng  machinery  to  benefit,  as  well 
as  coal-burner  manufacturers,  coal -hauling 
railroads  and  raU-equlpment  makers.  And 
companies  with  uranium  reserves  have  again 
become  attractive  to  crlsls-mlnded  inves- 
tors as  the  nation  seeks  to  speed  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  systems. 

The  most  notable  market  beneficiaries  of 
the  energy  crisis,  even  before  the  Arab  ac- 
tion, continue  to  be  favored  by  analysts  for 
future  growth.  These  include  oil  and  gas 
companies  with  domestic  reserves  or  reserves 
In  areas  untouched  by  oU  politics,  such  as 
the  North  Sea  and  Alaska. 

The  market  has  also  favored,  and  analysts 
eipect  continued  interest  in.  stocks  of  off- 
shore drlUers.  oil  service  and  equipment 
companies,  pipeline  buUders.  compressor 
and  pump  makers,  engineering  firms  con- 
nected with  oU  development,  and  refinery 
builders. 
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ERIC   SEVAREID   ON   THE   FUEL 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
an  energy  crisis  upon  us.  one  that  could 
ultimately  prove  to  be  a  problem  as  large 
as  any  to  face  us  in  the  past  30  years. 
As  we  discuss  cutting  back  on  our  con- 
siunption  of  energ>'.  a  move  that  at  this 
moment,  appears  to  be  a  necessity,  we 
must  also  consider  the  effects  of  such 
actions  on  the  total  economy.  What  I 
am  really  trying  to  say  is  the  rationing 
may  create  a  new  monster,  similar  to 
the  economic  controls  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  American  people. 

Recently.  Eric  Sevareld  of  CBS.  in  his 
commentary  of  Monday.  November  12. 
1973.  took  this  point  for  consideration, 
and  I  would  ask  that  those  comments. 
by  unanimous  consent  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eric  Sev^seto  ow  th*  Ewracr  Sho«T4c« 
The  ramifications  of  the  energy  shortage 
are  Just  beginning  to  seep  through,  and  ifs 
like  the  weather,  politics  and  television. 
Every  person  has  his  own  notions  about 
what   should  have   been  done,   what  should 


now  be  done,  who's  to  blame,  what  will  hap- 
pen. Everybody's  an  expert,  which  means 
nobody  is,  this  reporter  Included.  So.  what 
follows  are  purely  personal  conJectiu»s,  hap- 
hazard and  disjointed. 

Yesterday  we  drove  along  Maryland  and 
Vlrlglnla  highways  at  the  President's  re- 
quested 60-mUe-an-hour  maximum.  A  good 
M  percent  of  the  traffic  whizzed  by  us.  At 
a  guess,  two  things  were  going  through  the 
drivers'  heads:  (a)  Let  the  other  fellow  save 
the  gas:  (b)  I'll  slow  down  when  the  pinch 
gets  real.  And,  because  of  this,  the  pinch 
will  get  real  that  much  sooner  and  last 
that  much  longer.  Ckjncluslon:  volunteerlsm 
will  help  a  little,  but  Just  a  little:  only  law 
enforced  will  do  what  has  to  be  done.  This 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  three-months' 
effort  In  the  state  of  Oregon.  Where  the  state 
government  had  direct  power  over  Its  own 
cars,  buildings  and  facilities,  energy  sav- 
ings were  fairly  substantial.  Savings  in  the 
areas  of  volunteer  sacrifice  by  the  public 
were  scant. 

The  American  people  seem  to  be  In  the 
state  of  mind  of  soldiers  headed  for  war. 
Each  one  tlilnks  he  won't  be  hit.  Maybe  this 
18  nature's  secret  device  for  perpetuatloo  of 
the  speclea.  It  is  also,  at  bottom,  why  people 
let  wars  happen.  It's  also  why  we're  likely 
to  have  a  social  war  of  the  fiercest  acrimony 
this  winter,  e^jeclally  If  the  winter  Is  cold. 
People  wUl  move  from  blaming  the  Arabs 
to  blaming  the  oU  oompenlea  to  blaming  the 
power  companies,  then  the  guy  down  the 
street,  then  ultimately  of  course,  the  govern- 
ment, until  Watergate  could  become  one  of 
the  President's  minor  problems.  Because 
what's  now  Involved  U  not  Just  a  sacrifice 
of  some  pleasure  and  comforts,  but  the  most 
radical  readjustment  of  social  thought  and 
t)ehavlor  since  the  big  war. 

The  American  economy  Is  not  a  piece  of 
architecture.  You  can't  close  off  one  part  of 
It.  leaving  the  others  untouched.  Ifs  a  cloee- 
ly  knitted  garment.  Skip  one  stitch  or  pull 
one  out,  and  a  big  part  of  the  whole  garment 
starts  to  unravel.  Energy  Is  basic.  A  cutback 
In  enetgy  means  cutbacks  in  production,  in 
sales.  In  services.  In  Jobs,  in  personal  and 
corporate  Income.  In  tax  coUeoUons.  a  rise 
In  welfare  payments,  rise  In  government  defi- 
cits. In  other  words,  recession,  and  at  a  very 
hlgh-oost-of-llvlng  level. 

The  chaUenge  facing  Nixon  at  the  end  of 
'73  U  not  as  dramatlcaUy  stark  as  the  chal- 
lenge tliat  faced  Roosevelt  at  the  end  of 
•41,  but  it  looks  to  be  the  closest  thing  to 
It  that  we've  seen.  It  wUl  be  relieved  to  the 
extent  that  new  laws  and  regulations  are 
enforced  and  to  the  extent  tliat  every  single 
citizen   tightens  his  own  belt. 


THE  UNTVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA AT  CHAPEL  HTT.T.  HONORS 
SENATOR    SAM    J.    ERVIN,    JR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  12.  1973.  his  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  honored  our  colleague.  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervin,  Jr..  by  bestowing  upon  him  its 
Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  In  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  contributions 
to  mankind  through  the  field  of  public 
service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  award  and  the  citation  accom- 
panying It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  award  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  m  recognition  of  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  mankind  through  the  field  of  public 
service  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity are   honored   to  bestow  the  Distin- 


guished Alumnus  Award  upon  Samuel  James 
Ervln.  Jr. 

October  13,  1973. 

Hbkiit  a.  Poscuk, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
N.  Ptrebek  Taylor, 

Chancellor. 
HXKBT  C.  BoasN, 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

CTTATION 

Samuel  James  Ervln,  Jr ,  is  a  "country 
lawyer"  who  has  become  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected United  States  Senators.  He  took  his 
A3  degree  here  In  1917.  He  served  In  the 
United  SUtes  Army  In  Europe  In  the  First 
World  War.  where  he  was  twice  wounded 
twice  cited  for  gallantry,  and  several  times 
decorated.  In  19M  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  entered  law  practice 
In  Morganton,  and  was  elected  to  his  first 
term  In  the  North  Carolina  General  Assem- 
bly. He  became  a  County  Court  Judge  In  1935 
and  Superior  Court  Judge  in  1937.  In  1948 
he  was  named  Associate  Justice  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court.  Appointed  to  the 
United  States  Senate  In  1954  by  Governor 
William  B.  Umstead,  he  has  been  returned  to 
the  poet  In  four  subsequent  elections  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolina.  Senator  Ervln  has 
earned  a  reputation  in  the  Congress  as  an  In- 
defatigable defender  of  Individual  rights  and 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Itself.  Former  Senator 
B.  Everett  Jordan  has  called  him  "the  con- 
stitutional conscience  of  the  Senate "  He 
himself  once  said.  "I  think  all  freedom  Is  al- 
ways In  danger."  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee,  he  has  recently  become  a 
kind  of  folk  hero.  It  seems  certain  that  any 
political  structure  which  turns  up  a  "Sen- 
ator Sam"  Is  bound  to  be  sound.  This  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  Senator  Ervln  an 
honorary  degree  In  1951  and  is  pleased  to 
honor  him  again  In  1973  with  this  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  this 
award  was  made  to  Senator  Ervin  and 
four  other  alumni  of  the  University  of 
North  CaroUna  at  Chapel  HUl  on  Uni- 
versity Day,  October  12,  1973,  when  the 
University  celebrated  the  180th  anniver- 
sary of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Old  East  Building,  the  first  buUdlng 
erected  upon  its  campus. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Ervin  delivered 
an  address  entitled  "Ught  and  Liberty  " 
which  is  the  motto  appearing  upon  the 
corporate  seal  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  addre.ss  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Light  and  LxBTKrT 

One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  1  e  on 
October  12,  1793,  a  goodly  group  of  dedicated 
North  Carolinians  gathered  near  thU  spot 
to  witness  the  formal  creation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  CaroUna  at  Chapel  Hill 

■ITiey  saw  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons 
^North  Carolina  led  by  their  handsome 
Grand  Master.  William  Richardson  Davie,  lay 
the  cornerstone  of  the  University's  first  build- 
ing. Old  East,  and  heard  the  eloquent  orator 
of  the  day.  Dr  Samuel  E  McCorkle.  head  of 
the  famous  Zlon-Pamasaus  School  near  Sal- 
isbury, predict  that  the  University  would  be 
a  citadel  of  learning  and  liberty. 

Tho»e  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  call  her 
Alma  Mater  believe  that  in  an  institutional 
sense  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Ohapel  HIU  is  a  composite  of  the  minds,  the 
hearts,  and  the  spirits  ot  all  those  who 
brought   her   Into  being   and   aU   thoee  who 
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have  loved,  nourished,  or  served  her  during 
the  ensuing  generations. 

The  appointed  and  accepted  mission  of  the 
University  is  of  transcendent  importance. 
Her  mission  harmonizes  with  the  ideal  ex- 
pressed in  the  Latin  phrase,  "Lux  et  Llb- 
ertas,"  which  adorns  her  corporate  seal.  Stat- 
ed simply,  her  mission  is  to  dlff\M«  light  and 
proclaim  liberty. 

It  Is  not  strange  that  this  should  be  so. 
:  -tore  she  came  Into  being  as  a  living  reality 
;!ie  University  was  a  dream  in  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  North  Carolinians  who  enter- 
taned  the  abiding  conviction  that  light  and 
liberty  are  Inseparable. 

The  dream  was  la  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  the  representatives  of  the  freedom 
of  North  CaroUna  who  a.ssembled  Ui  conven- 
tion ai  Halifax  In  December,  177(3.  and  prom- 
ulgated a  Constitution  securing  to  the  free 
people  of  North  Carolina  the  great  rights 
wrung  by  lovers  of  liberty  from  arbitrary 
power  in  a  contest  of  ages  and  pledging  that 
the  newly  born  State  would  encourage  and 
promote  "all  useful  learning  •  •  •  in  one  or 
more  universities." 

The  dream  was  In  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  the  delegates  who  met  In  con- 
vention at  HUlsboro  in  July,  1788,  and  re- 
solved that  North  Carolina  should  not  ratify 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  until 
she  was  assured  that  a  bUl  of  rights  would 
be  added  to  that  Instrument  "asserting  and 
securing  against  encroachment  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
the  unalienable  rights  of  the  people." 

The  dream  was  in  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  the  legislators  of  North  CaroUna 
who  granted  to  the  University  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1789,  a  charter  emjjowerlng  her  to 
teach  the  arts  and  the  sciences  as  the  State's 
own  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Furthermore,  the  dream  was  in  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  North  Carolina  who  craved  for  their  sons 
the  opportunity  of  making  of  themselves 
everything  God  gave  them  the  posslbUlty  of 
becoming. 

When  he  and  the  University  were  being  at- 
tacked by  some  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  State  because  he  had  courageously  and 
successfuUy  opposed  their  demand  that  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  of  1925  en- 
act a  statute  outlawing  the  teaching  of 
evolution  In  state-supported  schools.  Dr. 
Harry  Woodbum  Chase,  President  of  the 
University,  made  a  statement  to  University 
faculty  and  students  which  Dr.  Louis  Round 
Wilson  rightly  esteems  one  of  the  great 
papers  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Chase  stated  at  that  time  that  "when 
men  have  attempted  to  curtail  thought  to 
hold  It  in  bondage  to  authority,  they  have 
achieved  only  sterility  and  stagnation";  that 
"If  men  are  to  be  educated  men,  they  mvist 
learn  to  look  the  world  squarely  In  the  face, 
to  respect  facts,  to  weigh  evidence,  to  fol- 
low truth  wherever  It  may  lead";  and  that 
In  consequence  the  University  owes  to  its 
students  and  its  public  an  unending  obliga- 
tion to  be  IntellectuaUy  free  and  Intel- 
lectually honest  and  to  teach  what  Is  known 
and  to  explore  what  is  unknown. 

The  University  diffuses  light  by  teaching 
these  things  in  one  ■way  or  another  to  those 
who  come  to  her  In  quest  of  an  education. 

You  must  learn  always.  Man  has  made 
this  Inquiry  In  all  ages:  'What  personal  at- 
tainment should  I  make  my  chief  goal  in 
life?  The  Bible  answers  this  question  In  this 
way:  "Wisdom  Is  the  principal  thing:  there- 
fore get  wisdom:  and  with  all  the  getting  get 
tmderstandlng."  When  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Solomon  In  a  dream  by  night  at  Glbeon  and 
told  Solomon  that  he  could  have  whatever 
he  most  desired,  Solomon  did  not  choose 
fame  or  gold  or  pleasure  or  pwwer.  He  begged 
God  for  an  understanding  heart  and  thereby 
proved  himself  to  be  earth's  wisest  son. 


The  assertion  that  God  made  man  Just  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  finds  vindica- 
tion in  the  facts  that  God  gave  man  a  brain 
and  placed  him  in  surroundings  whose 
mysteries  present  a  constant  challenge  to 
the  unceasing  employment  of  that  brain.  No 
man  can  truly  claim  that  he  hew  as  certain 
possession  of  learning  as  of  a  book  or  other 
article  of  personal  property.  The  world  of  the 
mind  is  an  illimitable  land  whose  boundaries 
are  as  vast  as  the  universe  Itself,  and  thought 
Is  calling  us  at  all  times  to  the  undiscovered 
countries  lying  beyond  the  next  visible  range 
of  mountains. 

The  soothsayers  of  ancient  India  exalted 
an  unending  search  for  knowledge  in  this 
cryptic  phrase:  When  thou  attalnest  an 
hundred  years,  cease  to  learn.  The  psalmist 
of  old  prayed :  "So  teach  us  to  number  our 
days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  luito  wis- 
dom." 

Let  nothing  on  this  side  of  the  grave  put  an 
end  to  your  pursuit  of  learning.  Fortunate, 
indeed,  will  you  be  If  you  will  fondly  em- 
brace the  belief  that  knowledge  Is  the  most 
lasting  wealth  and  If  you  will  woo  her  with 
such  constancy  that  you  will  be  able  to  say 
In  modesty  and  in  truth  at  sunset  each  day: 
I  am  wiser  today  than  I  was  yesterday.  'WhUe 
you  may  fear  that  knowledge  wUl  become 
proud  because  she  learns  so  much,  you  may 
be  sure  that  w.sdom  will  al*t.ys  remain 
humble  because  she  knows  so  little. 

Let  books  be  your  friends,  for,  by  so  doing, 
you  can  summon  to  your  fireside  in  seasons 
of  loneliness  the  choice  spirits  of  all  the 
ages.  Observe  mankind  through  the  eyes  of 
charity,  for,  by  so  doing,  you  wUl  discover 
anew  the  oft  forgotten  fact  that  earth  Is 
peopled  with  many  gallant  souls  Study  na- 
ture, and  walk  at  times  In  solitude  beneath 
the  starry  heavens,  for,  by  so  doing,  you  wUl 
absorb  the  great  lesson  that  God  Is  Infinite 
a:id  that  your  life  Is  Just  a  Uttle  beat  within 
the  heart  of  time.  Cling  to  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  truth,  but  be  ever  ready  tc  test  the 
soundness  of  a  new  idea.  Accept  whatever 
yotir  mind  fljids  to  be  true,  and  whatever  yotir 
conscience  determines  to  be  right,  and  what- 
ever yotir  heart  declares  to  be  noble,  even 
though  your  act  In  so  doing  may  drive  a 
hoary  prejudice  from  Its  throne.  And.  above 
all  things,  meditate  often  upon  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Him  who  died  on  Calvary  for, 
by  so  doing,  "ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

Let  your  life  forever  harbor  at  least  an 
echo  of  Ulysses"  Inspiring  challenge: 

"Come,  my  friends, 
Tls  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows :  for  my  puipose  holds 
To  saU  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  paths 
Of  aU  the  western  stars.  untU  I  die." 

The  University  proclaims  these  things  In 
respect  to  liberty:  Life's  most  precious  value, 
liberty,  was  bought  for  us  by  the  blood, 
sweat,  tears,  and  prayers  of  multitudes  of 
men  and  women. 

WhUe  It  Is  an  Indivisible  whole,  liberty  does 
reveal  Itself  in  a  fourfold  guise  as  political 
liberty,  economic  liberty,  religious  liberty,  and 
Intellectual  liberty. 

The  men  and  women  who  made  America 
believed  that  governments  derive  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Moreover,  they  had  absorbed  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the 
people  against  arbitrary  power  for  the  right 
to  be  free  from  tyranny.  Hence,  they  com- 
prehended some  eternal  truths  respecting 
men  and  government. 

They  knew  that  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  powers  of  government  are  susceptible 
to  the  disease  of  tyrants,  which  George 
Washington  rightly  diagnosed  in  his  Farewell 
Address  as  "the  love  of  pwwer  and  proneness 
to  abuse  It."  For  this  reason,  they  realized 
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that  the  powers  of  public  officers  should  be 
defined  by  laws  which  they  as  well  as  the 
people  are  obligated  to  obey. 

They  also  knew  the  truth  subsequently 
embodied  by  Daniel  Webster  in  his  apho- 
rism: "Whatever  government  Is  not  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  Is  despotism,  let  it  be  called 
what  it  may." 

For  this  reason,  they  realized  that  liberty 
cannot  exist  except  under  a  government  of 
laws,  that  Is,  a  government  in  which  the 
condurt  of  the  people  is  controlled  by  cer- 
tain, constant,  and  uniform  laws  rather  than 
by  the  arbitrary,  uncertain,  and  inconstant 
wills  of  men.  and  in  which  the  laws  accord 
to  the  people  as  much  liberty  as  the  com- 
monweal permits. 

They  likewise  knew  that  Thomas  Hobbs 
had  proclaimed  an  unalterable  prmciple 
when  he  said:  "Freedom  is  political  power 
divided  into  small  fragments." 

For  this  reason,  they  believed  that  the 
powers  of  government  should  be  divided  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the  states, 
and  that  the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  diffused  among  its  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial  branches. 

To  preserve  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity the  blessings  of  liberty,  they  framed  a 
Constitution  which  created  a  government  of 
laws  conforming  to  these  eternal  truths,  and 
which  they  intended  to  last  for  the  ages  and 
to  constitute  a  law  for  rulers  and  people  alike 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circtunstances. 

The  men  and  women  who  made  America 
did  not  learn  economics  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  those  who  promise  "abundance  for  all  by 
robbing  selected  Peter  to  pav  collective  Paul." 

They  acquire  their  knowledge  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience,  which  is  the  most  de- 
pendable of  teachers.  As  a  consequence,  they 
had  the  hardihood  to  accept  the  economic 
truths  plainly  visible  to  all  human  beings 
who  possess  both  the  capacity  and  the  will- 
ingness to  accept  reality. 

They  knew  that  earth  yields  nothing  to 
man  except  the  product  of  his  own  labor. 
They  knew  that  Adam's  curse  Is  an  unchang- 
ing  and  unchangeable  law  of  Ufe:  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  til 
thou  return  unto  the  ground." 

They  knew  that  man  has  but  one  choice 
In  respect  to  this  immutable  economic  law. 
and  that  such  choice  is  simply  this:  Whether 
the  bread  which  he  must  eat  In  the  sweat 
of  his  face  shaU  be  the  bread  of  freedom  or 
the  bread  of  bondage. 

They  knew  this  unalterable  decree  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe:  Free  men  cannot 
be  Induced  to  produce  goods  or  services  of 
value  unless  they  are  permitted  to  retain  a 
fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  for 
themselves,  their  families,  and  the  causes 
they  hold  dear. 

They  knew,  moreover,  that  man  can  be 
free  only  if  he  Is  wlUlng  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  life. 

They  also  knew  the  truth  embodied  In 
Michelangelo's  assertion:  "It  Is  only  well 
with  me  when  I  have  a  chisel  In  my  hand." 

As  a  consequence  of  these  things,  the  val- 
iant folk  who  made  America  realized  not 
only  that  economic  liberty  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  attribute  of  a  free  society,  but 
also  that  It  most  effectively  encoiirages  them 
to  make  of  themselves  everything  God  gave 
them  any  possibility  of  becoming. 

The  most  heart-rending  story  of  history  la 
that  of  man's  struggle  against  clvU  and  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny  for  the  simple  privilege 
of  bowing  his  own  knees  before  his  own  God 
In  his  own  way.  As  Chief  Justice  Walter  P. 
Stacy  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
so  well  declared  In  one  of  the  great  Judicial 
opinions  of  all  time,  "men  contend  more 
furiously  over  the  road  to  heaven,  which 
they  cannot  see,  than  over  their  visible 
walks  on  earth,"  and  history  records  "the 
tragic  fact  that  men  have  gone  to  vrar  and 
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cut  Mtch  other's  throats  because  they  oould 
not  agree  as  to  what  was  to  become  of  them 
after  their  throata  were  cut." 

The  men  and  women  who  gave  freedom  to 
America  were  devout  souls.  They  had  learned 
some  of  the  sorrowful  facts  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  man  In  the  bitter  crucible  of  experi- 
ence Most  of  them  dissented  from  the  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  the  churches  estab- 
lished by  law  In  the  lands  of  their  origins. 
They  were  denied  the  right  to  worship  Qod 
in  their  own  ways.  They  were  compelled  to 
pay  tithes  for  the  support  and  propagation 
of  religious  opinions  which  they  disbe- 
lieved. They  had  their  marriages  annulled 
and  their  children  adjudged  Illegitimate  for 
daring  to  speak  their  marriage  vows  before 
ministers  of  their  own  faiths  rather  than  be- 
fore clergymen  of  the  eetabltahed  ohurches. 

But  these  cruel  oppressions  merely  steeled 
thetr  convictions  that  religion  Is  a  private 
matter  between  man  and  his  Ood;  that  no 
human  authority  should  undertake  to  con- 
trol or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience; 
and  that  ••to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  con- 
tributions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  disbelieves  is  sinful  and 
tjrrannlcal  •• 

For  these  reasons,  our  ancestors  staked  the 
very  existence  of  America  as  a  free  nation 
upon  the  principle  that  •all  men  have  a  nat- 
ural and  unalienable  right  to  worship  Al- 
mighty Ood  according  to  the  dlcUtes  of  their 
own  consciences."  and  the  corollary  that  this 
natural  and  unalienable  right  can  be  secured 
only  If  church  and  state  are  kept  separate 

While  I  divide  freedom  Into  parts  for  ease 
of  discussion,  the  Indlvlslbleneas  of  freedom 
becomes  manifest  when  we  realize  that  in- 
tellectual freedom  Is  inextricably  intertwined 
with  political  and  religious  freedom,  and 
that  the  full  enjoyment  of  political,  religious 
and  InteUectual  freedom  Is  dependent  upon 
economic  freedom. 

The  greatest  exponent  of  InteUectual  free- 
dom among  the  men  and  women  who  made 
America  a  living  reality  was  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son,  who  said:  "I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar 
of  Ood  eternal  hoetlUty  against  every  form 
of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man." 

His  contemporaries  shared  Jefferson's  ab- 
horrence of  tyranny  over  the  mind,  and  for 
this  reason  they  adopted  the  First  Amend- 
ment. When  this  amendment  Is  read  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Due  Process  Claiise  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  compels  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  states  as  well  as  the  federal 
government  to  extend  to  every  human  being 
within  our  borders  these  Intellectual,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  freedoms: 

1.  Freedom  to  think  whatever  he  pleases. 

2.  Freedom  to  speak  and  publish  his 
thoughts  with  impxmity.  provided  what  he 
says  or  publishes  is  not  obscene  and  does  not 
falsely  slander  or  libel  another,  or  tend  to 
obstruct  the  courts  in  their  administration 
of  Justice,  or  create  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger that  It  win  Incite  others  to  commit 
crimes. 

3  Freedom  to  associate  with  others  to  ac- 
complish any  lawful  objective. 

4  Freedom  to  meet  peaceably  with  others 
for  consultation  and  protest,  and  to  petition 
those  Invested  with  powers  of  government 
for  redress  of  grievances,  real  or  Imagined. 

5.  Freedom  to  entertain  such  religious  be- 
liefs as  appeal  to  his  conscience,  to  practice 
his  religious  beliefs  in  any  form  of  worship 
not  injurious  to  the  rlghu  of  others,  to  en- 
deavor by  peaceful  persuasion  to  convert 
others  to  his  religious  beliefs,  and  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  any 
Institution  which  teaches  religion  of  any 
character 

These  freedoms  are  exercisable  by  fools  as 
well  as  by  wise  men.  by  agnostics  or  atheists 
as  we:i  as  by  the  devout,  by  those  who  defy 
our  Constitution  and  laws  as  well  as  by  those 
wt>o  conform  to  them,  and  by  those  who  hate 
our  country  as  well  as  by  those  who  love  it. 
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We  cannot  overmagnlfy  the  value  of  these 
freedoms.  This  la  so  because  they  are  the 
fundamental  freedoms  which  make  It  pos- 
sible for  America  to  endure  as  a  free  society. 

To  be  sure,  the  exercise  of  these  freedoms 
may  require  us  to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  In- 
tellectual rubbish.  But  our  country  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  them,  however  much 
they  may  be  abused,  as  long  as  it  leaves 
truth  free  to  combat  error. 

Ut>erty  Is  hard  to  win,  but  easy  to  lose. 
She  stands  In  constant  peril  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  America's 
commitment  to  liberty  and  who  fear  the 
exercise  of  liberty  by  others. 

If  we  are  to  keep  liberty  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  price  of  her  keeping  is  eternal 
vigilance,  and  that  Ood  granu  liberty  only 
to  those  who  lo-ve  her  and  are  always  ready 
to  guard  and  defend  her. 

I  love  the  University.  I  love  the  University 
because  she  is  my  Alma  Mater.  I  love  the 
University  because  she  taught  me  much 
beauty  and  truth  In  the  days  of  my  youth. 
Over  and  above  these  things,  however,  I 
love  the  University  because  she  haa  diffused 
light  and  proclaimed  liberty  to  her  students 
and  her  state  throughout  the  generations. 

I  close  with  this  prayer:  May  she  continue 
to  d*  BO  as  long  a=  •■•^.o  \%a,ta. 


GENERAL  AVIATION  FACT  SHEET 
ON  THE  NATIONWIDE  FUEL  CRI- 
SIS 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  gen- 
eral aviation  Is  fulfilling  an  ever-in- 
creasing transportation  role  in  both  this 
country  and  worldwide.  Thousands  of 
communities  lack  adequate  transporta- 
tion service  by  any  method,  air.  rail  or 
road.  There  exists  in  these  communities 
a  priority  need  for  the  continual  avail- 
ability of  the  readily  convenient  trans- 
portation service  to  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion, which  general  aviation  provides. 

General  aviation  public  air  transpor- 
tation Is  expanding  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  Charter  and  air  taxi  flying  is  in- 
creasing substantially.  In  1972  the  num- 
ber of  persons  using  the  commuter  air- 
lines increased  by  12  percent,  and  cargo 
use  by  18  percent.  An  estimated  70  mil- 
lion people  are  carried  in  intercity  travel, 
and  60  percent  of  those  carried  are  be- 
tween airports  without  airline  service. 

The  US  Postal  Service  has  recognized 
the  flexibility  of  general  aviation  in 
transporting  the  mail  at  convenient 
times  and  outside  areas  not  served  by 
the  scheduled  carriers.  As  a  result.  Post 
OfHce  Department  use  of  general  avia- 
tion hsLs  increased  40  percent. 

The  legislative  action  to  authorize  the 
President  to  immediately  undertake  spe- 
cific action  to  conserve  fuel  will  require 
a  number  of  energy  exercises  and  the 
development  of  contingency  plans  for 
equitable  fuel  distribution  Of  particu- 
lar concern  is  that  proper  attention  be 
given  to  general  aviation  in  this  nation- 
wide crisis. 

As  part  of  the  total  air  transportation 
network,  general  aviation  plays  an  Im- 
portant role.  Seventy  percent  of  general 
aviation  flying  Is  for  business  and  com- 
mercial purposes.  This  Includes  business 
flying,  agricultural  flying,  emergency, 
commuter  and  air  taxi,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  other  industrial  and  commer- 
cial applications.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
National  Business  Aircraft  Association 
showed  20  percent  of  business  flvlng  con- 
nects with  scheduled   airlines. 


General  aviation  will  obviously  be  af- 
fected by  fuel  shortages.  Stringent  ccm- 
servation  measures  are  being  and  must 
be  taken  by  the  industry  General  avia- 
tion balances  the  air  transportation  sys- 
tem by  serving  all  of  the  Nation's  air- 
ports. Including  95  percent  which  do  not 
have  scheduled  airlines  service.  General 
aviation's  vital  role  must  be  preserved 
In  the  allocation  formulas  under  this  bill. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  fine  work 
carried  out  by  general  aviation  be  fully 
recognized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  sheet  supplied  to 
me  by  representatives  of  general  aviation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  general  aviation  Industry  associations 
are  vigorously  formulating  voluntary  energy 
conservation  measures  to  assist  in  alleviating 
the  nationwide  fuel  shortage  This  Includes 
encouraging  people  to  use  scheduled  airline 
service  when  the  trip  can  be  made  as  con- 
veniently. However,  general  avutlon  ful- 
Olls  a  vital  transportation  role  and  meeu  an 
Important  need  not  provided  by  scheduled 
carriers  This  transportation  function  must 
be  considered   In  any  allocation  program. 

70 '•t  of  general  aviation  Hying  is  for  busi- 
ness and  commercial  purjKtses. 

General  aviation  carries  an  estimated  one- 
third  (70  million)  of  the  Inter-clty  pas- 
sengers in  air  transportation. 

60  of  general  aviation  passengers  are 
between   airports  with   no   airline   sen'lce 

Oeneral  aviation  forms  a  flexible  trans- 
portation system  serving  all  the  nation's 
12,000  airports,  and  is  important  In  balanc- 
ing the  nations  transportation   needs 

In  addition,  we  are  also  presenting  these 
facts  about  general  aviation's  actual  fuel 
consumption  based  on  1972  flgures  from  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute: 

Oeneral  aviation  consumes  .7  of  1%  of 
fuel  used  in  transportation. 

Total  gasoline  consumption  In  the  United 
States  averaged  6,400,000  barrels  per  day 
Oeneral  aviation  consumed   4  of  1 "";  . 

Total  dally  consumption  of  aviation  kero- 
sene— airline,  general  aviation,  and  mili- 
tary—is  1,046,000  barrels  per  day,  the  gen- 
eral avUtlon  share  is  onlv  37.000  barrels  per 
day,  or  3  7  '"e . 

I  trust  that  full  consideration  will  be  given 
to  these  factors 


NEEDED  ECONOMY  IN  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  in  October  a  $20  9  biUion 
authorization  bUl  for  military  weapons 
procurement,  research,  and  development 
that  is  $1  billion  less  than  the  amount 
President  Nixon  requested. 

But  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate  had 
gone  along  with  five  commendable  econ- 
omy amendments  that  were  proposed 
during  debate,  the  total  cost  would  have 
been  cut  $2  7  billion  more 

The  Senate  also  prssed  a  $1.2  billion 
foreign  assistance  bill  this  week.  It  was 
the  lowest  authorization  for  foreign  aid 
In  U.S.  history,  and  $250  million  under 
what  the  White  House  asked 

But  once  again  if  a  minority  of  the 
Senate  had  voted  the  right  way,  still  an- 
other $217  million  would  have  been 
slashed  from  the  bill. 

Those  additional  cuts — 13  percent  in 
weapons  and  18  percent  in  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid — would  have  helped  curb  do- 
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mestic  inflation,  strengthened  our  econ- 
omy, and  enhanced  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Only  three  economy  measures  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Senate  approvtil. 

One  of  them  was  an  amendment  to  the 
military  authorization  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced with  Senator  Hubert  H  Hfmph- 
REY.  It  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  1 10,000 
U.S.  troor>s  from  foreign  soil  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1975,  40,000  of  whom  must  be 
returned  to  this  country  by  next  June  30, 
I  estimate  that  the  troop  pullback  will 
cut  $1.1  bUlion  from  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  Some  $4.9  billion  of  our 
present  deficit  is  already  directly  linked 
to  U5.  militarj-  spending  abroad. 

It  also  will  substantially  reduce  the  $30 
billion  a  year  we  currently  spend  to  sup- 
port 564,000  U.S.  troops  in  1,963  military 
bases  and  installations  in  34  foreign 
countries  around  the  world. 

Our  allies  are  far.  far  more  capable  of 
defending  themselves  now  than  they 
were  at  the  close  of  World  War  n — 
thanks  in  no  small  part  to  our  help. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the 
European  NATO  countries  now  totals 
$831.9  billion  compared  with  $46  9  bil- 
lion in  1951.  Around  the  world,  the 
United  States  has  spent  more  than  $108 
billion  in  foreign  economic  aid  programs 
Just  since  1946. 

These  hard  economic  facts  of  life  were 
faced  up  to  by  the  amendment  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Henry  Jackson  and 
Sam  Nunn.  both  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Senator  Jackson  Is 
chairman  of  two  important  subcommit- 
tees. 

Under  their  amendment,  our  NATO 
allies  will  have  to  pick  up  a  larger  share 
of  the  cost  of  their  defense  or  we  will 
reduce  our  forces  in  Europe  to  offset  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

The  only  economy  amendment  we  suc- 
cessfully attached  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Frank 
Church.  It  would  return  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  more  than  $250  million  a  year 
in  repayments  on  foreign  loans  made  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. At  present  these  repayments  go 
into  a  revolving  fund  and  are  used  to 
make  additional  loans. 

I  also  supported  two  other  economy 
amendments  on  foreign  aid.  One  called 
for  a  flat  cut  of  $217  million;  the  other, 
for  a  cut  of  $134  million.  Both  failed. 

Like  meet  Senators,  I  voted  for  final 
passage  of  both  the  military  procure- 
ment and  foreign  assistance  measures 
even  though  some  of  the  economy 
amendments  I  favored  were  not  added. 
This  foreign  aid  bill  mandates  new- 
procedures  that  hopefully  will  Insure 
that  aid  really  reaches  the  people  who 
need  help.  If  the  hunger  and  poverty  In 
the  world  are  not  dealt  with,  worldwide 
chaos  may  be  the  all-too-likely  conse- 
quence. A  sound,  sensible  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  not  only  humane,  but  a  matter 
of  our  own  self-interest. 

I  abo  obviously  was  not  about  to  vote 
against  all  weapons  procurement  and 
against  all  military  research  and  de- 
velopment even  though  some  of  the  pro- 
grams are  unnecessarj-  or  uimecessarilv 
costly,  I  certainly  do  not  favor  unilateral 
disarmament. 


Indeed,  I  support  a  theory  enunciated 
by  Defense  Secretary  James  Schlestnger 
for  greater  militarj-  mobility  in  trans- 
porting troops.  And  I  favor  continued 
weaponrj-  research  and  development  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  three- 
pronged,  nuclear  defense — underground 
mi-sslles,  manned  bombers — including 
the  B-1  program — and  Poseidon-equip- 
ped submarines — so  that  we  can  defend 
ourselves  and  our  allies  in  the  event  of 
attack. 

My  concern  for  a  properly  balanced 
defense  posture  also  led  me  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  that  increased  the  au- 
thorization for  the  F-14  Na\T  fighter. 
The  amendment  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Hov,ard  Cannon,  chairman  "of  the 
Armed  Ser\-ices  Subcommittee  on  Tacti- 
cal Air  Power.  It  re.stored  $495.5  million 
to  the  F-14  development  program  that 
had  been  deleted  pending  contract  ne- 
gotiations. The  negotiations  now  appear 
to  be  nearing  settlement. 

Here  is  a  rundown  of  the  economy 
amendments  that  would  have  cut  an- 
other $2,688,600,000  from  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  had  they  also  been  approved : 
A  flat  reduction  of  $500  million,  A  $500 
million  reduction  would  have  brought 
the  total  authorization  figure  down  to 
$20,4  billion — the  amount  originally  rec- 
ommended by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, 

Elimination  of  $657  million  for  another 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier — CVN- 
70,  We  already  have  three  nuclear- 
powered  carriers:  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  have  none,  Ev-en  after  we  retire 
four  of  our  outdated  conventional  car- 
riers, we  will  have  12  fully  modern  at- 
tack carriers — far  and  away  the  most 
formidable  carrier  fleet  in  the  world.  The 
estimated  price  tag  for  the  fourth  CVN- 
70  is  $972  million,  which  will  make  It 
the  most  expensive  ship  ever  built.  The 
cutback  amendment  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Dick  Clark. 

Elimination  of  $885.4  million  which 
the  administration  requested  to  speed 
development  of  the  Trident  nuclear  mls- 
sDe  submarine  as  a  replacement  for  the 
present  Polaris-Poseidon  system.  The 
Trident  is  proceeding  on  an  orderly  con- 
struction schedule  calling  for  $614,6 
million  this  fiscal  year.  There  is  no 
sound  economic  or  military  rea.son  to 
rush  into  spending  still  another  $885.4 
million  this  year,  Tlie  antispeedup 
amendment  had  been  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J,  McIntyre.  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development. 

Elimination  of  $194.2  million  for  the 
SAM-D,  a  new  surface-to-air  missile  sys- 
tem. The  proposed  antiaircraft  system  is 
seven  times  more  expensive  than  the  im- 
proved Hawk  missile  which  It  is  designed 
to  replace  It  is  so  unnecessar>-  that 
even  our  European  allies,  whom  the  new 
system  is  supposed  to  defend,  say  it  is 
much  too  sophisticated  and  expensive. 
Every  time  a  SAM-D  fires  a  missile  It 
win  cost  $1.3  million.  The  economy 
amendment  had  been  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Birch  Bayh. 

Elimination  of  $452  million  in  military 
aid  for  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  There 
would  still  have  been  $500  million  left  In 
the  budget  for  military  aid  to  those  two 


governments.  After  all  the  billions  we 
have  already  iriven  them,  that  would  have 
been  enough  in  my  opinion;  way  more 
than  enough. 

The  $2,7  billion  that  will  be  spent  un- 
necessarily on  these  projects  will  add 
little  to  our  real  security.  But  apparently 
we  cannot  get  out  of  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing money  as  though  we  are  still  the 
world's  policeman.  We  are  not.  We  prob- 
ably never  should  have  tried  to  play  that 
game. 

Vietnam  should  have  taught  us  that 
playing  world  policeman  is  too  costly — 
too  costly  in  lives  and  too  costly  in  money. 
Besides,  it  does  not  work.  No  single  na- 
tion can,  or  should  try,  to  do  it. 


NUCLEAR  POWER :  BETTER  TO  SPLIT 
BORON  THAN   LT^ANIUM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 1.  the  AEC's  LawTence  Liver- 
more  Laborator>-  announced  the  possi- 
bility of  splitting  light  boron  atoms  in- 
stead of  hea\'>-  uranium  and  plutonium 
atoms  to  release  energy-  The  process — 
using  techniques  of  both  fission  and 
fusion  technologies — would  produce 
about  100,000  times  fewer  radioactive 
poisons  than  today's  nuclear  powerplants 
or  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder. 

Before  the  Senate  authorizes  another 
5  biUion  tax  dollars  for  filthy  nuclear 
fission,  we  should  insist  on  examining 
clean  nuclear  energy  technologies  and 
safe,  certain-to-work,  solar  energj-  con- 
version. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Livermore 
announcement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Enxsct  Psom  Boron 
(By  Jeffrey  Oarberson,  Lawrence  Livermore 
Lab.  Nov.  1,  1973) 
A  surprising  nuclear  reaction,  a  fundamen- 
tal departure  from  conventional  concepts  of 
fission  and  fusion,  which  produces  vlrtuaUy 
no  lingering  radioactivity  and  thus  could  be 
the  basis  for  eventual  "super-clean"  power 
plants,  was  reported  today. 

The  new  reaction  Is  the  proton  fissioning 
of  boron-ll,  the  most  common  form  of  the 
light  element,  with  the  release  of  copious 
energy.  It  was  described  by  Thomas  A, 
'Weaver,  a  physicist  at  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more Laboratoni-  In  California,  to  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Physical  Socletv  this  morn- 
ing In  Philadelphia. 

The  reaction  contradicts  the  widespread 
belief  that  fission  releases  energy  only  In 
heavy  elements  like  uranium  and  plutonium, 
and  In  this  sen.se  is  radically  new. 

It  Is  "super-clean  "  m  that  the  products  of 
the  fission  are  th.-ee  non-radloectlve,  elec- 
trically charged  particles  (helium  nuclei) 
more  than  99  9  percent  of  the  time,  according 
to  Weaver,  To^al  energy  of  the  particles  is 
8.58  million  electron  volts  (MeVi 

In  principle,  power  plants  based  on  the 
boron  fission  have  the  potential  to  op>erate 
with  100000  times  fewer  radlotwtlve  by- 
products than  conventional  fission  plants  he 
said. 

Conceptually,  the  reaction  could  be  trig- 
gered In  tiny  droplets  of  boron-hydrogen  fuel 
squeezed  and  heated  enormouslv  (to  tem- 
peratures of  3  billion  "  c.)  by  powerful  beams 
of  laser  light. 

This  Is  significantly  hotter  than  required 
for  less  "exotic"  reactions  and  therefore  more 
difficult  to  achieve.   Weaver  said  it  appears 
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tiukt  th«  fuel  would  have  to  b«  compraoftBd 
to  ultxa-blgb  deasity  and  that  major  ad- 
vaxices  In  technology  would  b«  necessary  to 
do  this. 

"Tlje  dUBcuity  of  utilizing  tbts  reaction 
In  a  power  plant  sbould  not  be  minimized." 
be  said,  "but  tbe  almost  total  absence  of 
radioactive  byproducts  makes  It  potentially 
so  attractive  tbat  tbe  challenge  Is  worth 
pursuing." 

Another  attraction,  he  said,  is  the  virtual 
Inexhaustibility  of  bcron-U,  which  occ\irs 
abundantly  In  the  ocean  and  Is  found  In  dry 
lake  beds  as  oorax. 

The  reaction  was  propoe«d  as  a  basis  for 
harnessing  nuclear  energy  by  Lowell  L.  Wood, 
Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratory  physlclBt. 
IV^   years  ago. 

Colleagues  with  Weaver  and  Wood  In  the 
theoretical  and  experimental  efforts  have 
been  O.  B.  Zimmerman.  H.  P.  Lutz.  I.  D.  Proc- 
ter and  W.  BartoUnl  at  Llvermore  and  T.  A. 
Tombrello  and  M.  Dwarkanath  at  Cal  Tech. 
nssioN  o«  rnaiottf 
The  proton-boron-11  reaction  has  been 
dubbed  "thermonuclear  flLSBlon" — a  sole- 
cism— because  It  so  closely  resembles  the 
thermonuclear  processes  In  which  light  ele- 
ments are  fused  and  release  energy. 

Althoxigh  It  is  generally  true  that  when 
light  nuclei  are  fused  an  excess  of  energy  la 
released  from  the  resulting  heavier  nucleus, 
there  are  exceptions.  These  have  to  do  with 
the  tendency  of  the  helium  nucleus— also 
called  an  alpha  particle,  consisting  of  two 
protons  and  two  neutrons — to  act  as  a  nu- 
clear buUdlng  block. 

In  light  nuclei  that  are  one  proton  shy 
of  consisting  of  Integral  numbers  of  helium 
nuclei,  the  Interaction  of  a  proton  at  the 
proper  energy  causes  the  original  to  split 
energetically  into  its  building  blocks,  the 
several  helium  nuclei. 

Light  nuclei  having  this  characteristic 
include  lUhlum-7  (proton  fissions  into  two 
helium  nuclei),  boron- U  (flsslotis  to  three 
heliums).  nltrogen-lS  (four  heliums)  and 
fluorlne-19  (flvei.  Of  these,  boron-ll  pro- 
duces the  highest  net  energy  output  under 
projected  reactor  conditions. 

Depending  on  the  nxiflguratlon  of  a  hypo- 
thetical "thermonuclear  fission"  reactor,  this 
energy  could  be  converted  directly  to  elec- 
tricity by  catching  the  charged  particles  on 
electrodes,  setting  up  an  electrical  potential, 
or  through  magnetohydrodynamlcs  (MHD), 
Weaver  said. 

Using  MHD.  a  pulse  of  energy  from  a  react- 
ing droplet  of  proton-boron  fuel  would  ex- 
pand a  pre-ezlsting  magnetic  field  across  a 
carefully  designed  electrical  conductor.  It 
Is  a  fundamental  principle  of  physics  that 
tbe  moving  field  wUl  Induce  an  electrical 
current  in  the  conductor.  The  field  wUl  col- 
lapse back  acroaa  the  conductor  when  the 
pulse  has  panned,  generating  a  current  In 
the  opposite  direction  (I.e..  alternating  cur- 
rent)    and  preparing  for  the  next  piUse. 

MHD  techniques  have  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  on  a  small  scale,  but  have 
not  been  developed  to  the  point  of  large 
scale  practicality. 


Th«  laser  concept  for  Initiating  the  ther- 
monuclear fission  reaction  has  derived  from 
relatively  recent  reaearch.  conducted  prin- 
cipally in  this  country  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  Llvermore 
and  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 

Mtxltlple  beams  of  extremely  powerful 
laser  light  (hundreds  of  millions  of  times 
more  intense  than  the  light  at  the  surface 
ot  the  «un)  would  focus  simultaneously  on 
a  falling  droplet  or  frozen  pellet  of  fiiel.  The 
superheated  surface  would  ablate,  or  horn 
off.  at  speeds  of  thousands  of  miles  per  sec- 
ond. It  can  be  envisioned  as  a  spherical  rock- 
et with  the  "exhaust"  burning  outwards  and 
tbe  equal  and  opposite  reaction  imploding 


or  aqueeslng  the  fuel  to  a  density  and  pres- 
sure sufficient  for  thermonuclear  burn. 

The  concept  is  in  the  early  stage  of  ex- 
ploration. Its  achievement  is  an  enormous 
technical  and  scientific  challenge.  If  it  proves 
feasible,  lasers  to  be  used  In  a  reactor  would 
require  a  combination  of  characteristics  well 
beyond  present  capabilities. 

The  laser  was  invented  in  i960.  Today,  two 
kinds  of  lasers  are  considered  candidates  to 
eventxiaUy  test  laser  Lmploeion  theories:  Tbe 
glass  disc  laser  (under  development  in  this 
country  principally  at  Llvermore)  and  the 
carbon  dioxide  laser  (Los  Alamos). 

A  prototv-pe  design  for  a  neodymlum  glass 
system  to  test  the  lmploeion  concept 
derived  using  the  giant  computational 
facility  at  Llvermore  and  announced  last 
June.  The  Laboratory  has  begun  work  on  a 
facility  to  build  and  house  the  system,  which 
would  consist  of  twelve  1,000  Joule  lasers  each 
about  40  yards  long.  A  Joule  of  energy  will 
lift  one  pound  almost  one  foot:  In  the  case 
of  this  laser,  however,  this  energy  is  released 
in  less  than  one  thousandth  of  a  millionth 
of  a  second. 

Expressed  another  way.  10  such  lasers 
would  foctis  100  million  megawatts  of  energy 
on  a  tiny  pellet  of  thermonuclear  fuel — 
more  energy,  during  the  brief  laser  pulses, 
than  the  world's  installed  power  supply. 


CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS  AND 
S    444 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one 
major  Illness  can  bankrupt  almost  any 
family.  Hospital  and  doctor  costs  are 
high,  and  the  costs  of  recovering  from  a 
serious  Illness  are  astronomical.  The  re- 
sult can  be  financial  and  emotional  dis- 
aster to  any  family  forced  to  pay  the 
costs  of  major  Illness. 

All  of  this  is  supported  by  a  study  re- 
leased this  past  August  by  Cancer  Care, 
Inc..  and  the  National  Cancer  Founda- 
tion. Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  the 
Health  Care  Insurance  Act  (S  444  > .  One 
of  the  major  proposals  of  that  bill  Is  to 
provide  every  American  with  adequate 
Insurance  protection  against  the  costs  of 
catastrophic  illnesses. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  which  discusses  the  financial  trag- 
edy of  catastrophic  Illness  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16, 1973] 
Whxw  Srvrax  lu-mtae  LsAvxa  Familt 

LiTK    IN    ShAKBLCS 

(By  Enid  Nemy) 

A  catastrophic  illness  can  reduce  a  middle- 
income  famUy  to  poverty  In  leas  than  two 
years,  according  to  a  study  released  today  by 
Cancer  Care,  Inc.,  and  the  NaUonal  Cancer 
Foundation.  Inc. 

The  study,  based  on  questionnaires  com- 
pleted by  115  families,  comprising  448  In- 
dividuals, all  Uvmg  within  a  60-mUe  radius 
of  New  York  City,  indicated  that  the  average 
cost  of  such  an  illness  was  $21,718. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  families  re- 
ported costs  exceeding  »10.000  and  30  per- 
cent had  exptnses  between  •25.000  and  WO.- 
000.  OiUy  39  percent  of  the  respondents  re- 
ceived medical  or  health  Insurance  payments 
In  excess  of  tlO.OOO.  The  period  between  the 
onset  of  illness  and  death  was  less  than  two 
years  in  almost  half  the  cases  studied. 

With  median  Income  reported  at  $8,000. 
most  families  attempted  to  pay  additional 
costs  with  family  savings,  life  Insurance. 
Social   Security,    pensions,   glfu   from   rela- 


tives, loans,  dividends,  mortgages  and  sales 
of  assets.  Some  were  driven  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

The  report,  entitled  The  Impeot.  Costs 
and  Consequences  of  Catastrophic  Illness  on 
Patients  and  Pamllles.  Is  careful  to  note  that 
Its  information  relates  only  to  persons  suf- 
fering from  advanced  cancer.  However.  It 
adds,  -the  overall  Impact  of  all  illnesses  ap- 
propriately described  as  catastrophic  may 
be  similar  in  kind,  regardless  of  tbe  disease." 

STTIDT'S    PURPOSES 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  study,  which 
was  conducted  within  the  last  year,  was  to 
document  the  need  to  include  coverage  of 
such  unexpected  and  burdensome  costs  in 
national  health  Insurance  plans,  such  as 
those  proposed  In  Congress  In  recent  years.  It 
was  also  hoped  that  the  study  would  en- 
oourage  organizations  and  individuals  to  con- 
sider Insurance  provisions  that  would  offset 
some  of  the  financial  drain. 

The  report  notes,  as  well,  that  there  are  few 
social  agencies  in  the  country  that  flnancially 
aid  the  middle-Income  group,  and  that  this 
group  does  not  qualify  for  assistance  from 
public  or  governmentally  supported  agencies. 

The  Items  of  cost — among  them  drugs, 
patient  transportation,  medical  homemaker. 
nurse,  equipment,  laboratory  tests,  surgical 
dressings,  transfusion*— varied  between  fam- 
lUes.  Hospital,  doctor  and  burial  expenses 
were,  however,  reported  by  all  and  the  three 
totaled  71  per  cent  of  over-all  costs.  In  one 
case,  boi^ltal  charges  soared  to  MS.OOO.  and 
73  per  cent  of  the  families  had  hospital  bills 
exceeding  •5.000. 

UBT     or     HASOSHIPS 

The  Ulness.  and  Its  attendant  costs,  affect- 
ed the  lives  of  every  member  of  the  famUy. 
Among  the  hardships  were  houses  sold  and 
life-time  savings  depleted,  early  retirement, 
change  of  career  and  Ices  of  promotional  op- 
portunities for  ImmedUte  family  members, 
many  of  whom  were  forced  to  rearrange  hours 
to  help  care  for  the  stricken  person. 

Most  families  reported  cutbacks  In  food, 
clothing  and  health  care  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren and  elimination  of  vacaUons,  chUdren's 
camps  and  plans  for  purchases  such  as  cars. 

Emotional,  psychiatric  and  adjustment 
problems  were  faced  by  76  per  cent  of  the 
families.  The  effects  of  close  contact  by  chil- 
dren with  the  sick  person  were  often  de- 
scribed as  "devastating."  The  children  be- 
came confused  by  changes  In  personality, 
frightened  by  physical  deterioration  and  in- 
secure about  their  own  lives  and  relations 
with  other  people. 

Sometimes  children  became  resentful  to- 
ward an  lU  father  and  Jealous  because  the 
mother  spent  so  much  time  with  him.  In 
a  number  of  cases,  schoolwork  suffered,  with 
formerly  good  students  making  falling  grades. 
Some  refused  to  go  to  school  and  became  re- 
cluses. sUylng  in  their  rooms  alone  as  much 
as  possible.  Others  clung  to  the  well  parent, 
frightened  of  being  alone.  Some  chUdren 
became  compulsive  eaters  and  others  began 
delinquent  acts,  with  thefts  at  school  and 
drinking. 

Some  adults  expressed  a  feeling  of  guUt 
at  being  uncomfortable  in  the  sick  room. 
Some  were  torn  between  giving  major  at- 
tention to  the  sick  spouse  or  to  the  children 
and  feared  that  both  were  neglected.  There 
was  resentment  that  a  hopeless,  killing  dis- 
ease should  last  so  long,  with  no  way  to 
release  the  patient  from  pain  and  the  family 
from  the  strain  of  watching  a  slow  death. 

"A  time  of  horror  and  helplessness"  was 
the  description  used  by  one  family.  Another 
said  simply,  "it  was  a  verv  real  experience  In 
hell," 


SIGNIFICANT    P^NFROY    RESOURCE" 
WINDPOWER 

,,  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr   President,  to  make 
dean  nuclear  energy  with  fusion  or  boron 
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fission,  smd  to  achieve  a  net  energy  gain 
in  the  process,  will  require  some  tech- 
nical breakthroughs  and  therefore  some 
time. 

By  contrast,  there  are  some  simple 
techniques  for  converting  solar  energy 
to  useful  fuel  and  power  which  we  could 
.start  using  now. 

The  conversion  of  wlndpower  to">lec- 
trlclty  is  one  solar  energy  technology 
which  could  be  producing  significant 
quantities  of  clean  energj-  at  competitive 
prices  within  4  years,  according  to  re- 
cent papers  by  civil  engineering  Prof. 
William  Heronemus  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst  01002.  Others 
doing  wlndpower  work  are  Professor 
Sweeney  at  Princeton,  Professor  Hew- 
son  at  Oregon  State  University.  Grum- 
man Aerospace,  and  NASA. 

To  those  who  believe  that  wlndpower 
is  a  trivial  source  of  energy.  Professor 
Heronemus  points  out  that  the  total 
energy  available  to  this  countrj'  from  the 
wtods  via  practical  wlndpower  systems 
could  total  at  least  1  trillion  kilowatt- 
hours  per  year.  That  amount  represents 
two-thirds  of  our  total  1970  electric 
power  consumption,  and  about  one- 
quarter  of  our  total  alleged  requirements 
for  electric  power  even  in  1985. 

States  like  Montana,  the  Dakotas. 
Wyoming,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  says 
Professor  Heronemus.  could  even  pro- 
duce more  wind -generated  electricity 
than  they  need  locally,  and  they  could 
export  that  clean  energy  to  Chicago,  for 
Instance. 

OOrNO  THX  WHOLK  JOB  WITH  WIND 

In  October  1973  Professor  Herone- 
mus prepared  a  paper  for  the  Wisconsin 
State  Senate,  In  particular.  Senator 
Douglas  LaFollette.  In  it,  he  proposed 
a  wlndpower  system  for  Wisconsin,  com- 
plete with  hydrogen  storage  subsystems, 
which  could  take  care  of  all  the  projected 
electric  power  growth  between  now  and 
1990  In  the  eastern  60  percent  of  the 
State,  known  as  power  supply  area  13  In 
the  1970  National  Power  Survey. 

Because  the  paper  is  45  pages  in  length, 
I  can  touch  on  only  the  highlights. 

The  system  could  provide  65  billion 
kilowatt-hours  per  year  by  extracting 
about  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the 
constantly  renewed  kinetic  energy  in  the 
Wisconsin  wind. 

Some  of  the  wind  stations  would  be  on 
land,  and  others  floating  in  Lake  Mich- 
igan or  Superior.  Some  would  be  as  large 
as  7  megawatts  and  others  as  small  as  20 
kilowatts,  supplying  power  to  a  home  or 
school  directly.  The  smaller  units  could 
be  erected : 

In  pastures  or  even  tilled  fields,  their 
space  requirement  at  ground  1  vel  making 
almost  no  demand  upon  the  primary  use 
of  the  land. 

He  said : 

The  smaller  stations  could  be  erected  along 
fence  rows.  The  larger  units  could  have  their 
towers  configured  to  straddle  secondary  roads. 

Then  there  are  the  larger  arrays  carrying 
as  many  as  fifty  ot  the  20-kllowatt  units  in 
structural  grids,  riding  on  turntable  or  car- 
ousel foundations. 

The  most  productive  Ikrge  wind  stations 
will  be  of  two  types.  One  Is  long.  tall,  double- 
banked  systems  comprising  very  large  num- 
rotatable  subassemblies  in  kingpost  and  wire 

bers   of   small    wind    generators   carried   on 


rope  suspension  systems.  The  concept  Is  very 
similar  to  a  continuing  suspension  bridge, 
towers  at  one-half  mile  Intervals  rising  to  a 
peak  height  of  800  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  twelves  subassemblies  of  20  wind  gener- 
ators each,  carried  in  each  one- half  mile  bank 
of  this  system,  are  driven  In  train  so  that  the 
wheels  always  face  the  prevailing  wind  .  .  . 
The  kingposts  can  be  designed  to  straddle  a 
typical  secondary  road. 

The  second  type  would  be  very  tall  floating 
stations  comprising  large  numbers  of  small 
wind  generators,  20-kllowatts  or  somewhat 
larger,  carried  In  an  open  structural  grid 
which  rises  up  from  a  semi-submerged  afloat 
platform  .  .  .  The  afloat  station  Is  anchored 
with  an  energy  transmitting  umbilical,  and 
the  energy  U  sent  via  collecting  cable  to  the 
shore  .  .  . 

THB  NEED  FOB    MASS-PBODUCTION 

As  for  costs,  Professor  Heronemus 
points  out  that  mass-production  and  au- 
tomation have  made  It  possible  to  sell 
automobile  engines  for  $3  per  kilowatt, 
and  that  every  part  of  a  wlndpower  sys- 
tem is  suitable  for  assembly-line  and 
automated  production,  too.  He  makes  his 
cost-assumptions  explicit: 

There  li  a  very  excellent  probability  that 
three-bladed  20-kllowatt  wind  generators 
should  be  able  to  be  sold  for  about  $110  per 
kilowatt/electrical.  1972  dollars,  including  a 
I5't  proflt.  when  produced  by  the  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  units  which  would 
be  required  for  meaningful  wind-power  sys- 
tems. And  there  Is  excellent  reason  to  believe 
that  VS.  manufacturing  Ingenuity  and  1973 
materials  and  technology  plus  competition 
could  reduce  that  $110  per  kWe  substantially. 
The  most  perfectly  shaped  blades  imaginable 
for  these  machines  should  be  producible  in 
matched  die  molding  operations  that  would 
move  their  life  expectancy  up  over  40  years 
and  their  cost  down,  way  dovm  .  .  . 

The  cost  of  motors  and  generators  [for 
alternating  current]  are  estimated  conserva- 
tively at  $20  per  kilowatt;  large  motors  and 
generators  cost  as  little  as  $16  per  kilowatt. 

The  electrolyzer  Is  costed  at  $25  per  kilo- 
watt Input.  Electrolyzers  purchased  today 
would  cost  at  least  $50  per  kWe  In.  It  will 
require  at  least  3  years  of  development  and 
several  millions  of  dpUars  to  achieve  both 
the  $25  per  kW  and  the  18.6  kilowatt-hours 
in  per-pound  hydrogen  out  which  is  needed 
here,  but  the  goal-numbers  are  easily  de- 
fended by  those  competent  in  this 
technology. 

The  cost  of  supports,  towers,  and  structures 
are  all  based  on  very  careful  and  detaUed 
design  of  those  features  required  for  the  Off 
Shore  Wlndpower  System  .  .  .  — See  "Power 
from  the  Offshore  Winds"  by  William  Heron- 
emus, September  1972;  Proceedings  of  the  8th 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Marine  Technology 
Society.  Washington,  D.C. 

Hydrogen-air  fuel  cells  are  costed  at 
$100  per  kWe  output;  for  this,  large  but 
entirely  feasible  development  programs 
are  required. 

CXZAN   ELECTKIC   POWEB  AT   3  V^    CENTS 
PER   KILOWATT-HOT7B 

For  one  station,  located  25  mUes  off- 
shore In  Lake  Michigan,  and  producing 
9.8  million  kilowatt  hours  of  delivered 
electricity  per  year  an  average  transmis- 
sion distance  of  200  mCes.  Heronemus' 
calculations  are  as  follows: 

200  20-kUowatt  generators $440,000 

Floating  supports,   tower,   tether, 

anchor 200,000 

Motors,  2167  kW  at  $30-.. 43,340 

Generators,  2167  kW  at  $20 43.340 

Puel-cells,  2167  kW  at  $100 216,700 

Pressure-balanced  underwater 

storage,  hydrogen,  1,092,000  kWh 

at  •0.22.. 240.240 


Electrolyzers,   (4000-680)   at  •25..         84,250 

Total    cost —  1,268,000 

Note:  Peak  load  =  2167  kilowatts. 

Heronemus  assigns  a  fixed  charge  rate 
of  15.5  percent,  the  sum  of  the  following: 

Percent 

Cost  of  money 8.50 

Depreciation    0.95 

Interim    replacement 0. 60 

Insurance   0.25 

Total  taxes 5.30 


15.50 


Revenue  required  per  kilowatt  hour 
delivered  on  demand  from  that  station 
would  be  34.6  mills,  or  $0.0346.  calculated 
as  follow;  and  aiS'Jirung  98  percent  of  all 
wind  generators  will  be  operable  when- 
ever the  wind  blows: 

(a)  Fixed  charges,  generation: 
(15.5'rc)    ($1,268.000)     =$0.0203  or  20.3 

(0.98)   (9.864,000  kWh)  mUls/kWh 

(b)  Additional  cost  per  kWh  to  bring 
each  of  those  kWh  out  of  the  Lake  to  the 
overhead  hi  line,  an  average  distance  of 
25  miles.  (This  Is  estimated  to  be  15 
times  as  great  as  the  cost  would  be  for 
overhead  hvdc  transmission:  =2.5  mills/ 
kWh. 

(c)  Additional  cost  for  owning  the  hy- 
drogen pipe  line  joining  the  Storage  Site 
S-1  to  the  fuel  cell  reconversion  station 
=  0.4  mills  kWh. 

(d)  Additional  cost  for  owning  the  20 
mile  long  kWh  underwater  cable  ty\ng 
Point  de  Tour  to  Door  County  =0.2 
mills  kWh. 

(e)  Operation  &  Maintenance,  Gen- 
eration 1.0  mills 'kWh. 

'f )  Total  average  cost  of  a  kWh  at  the 
entrance  to  the  transmission  system 
=  24.4  mills  kWh. 

(g)  Cost  for  an  average  of  100  miles 
transmission  via  overhead  hvdc  line,  all 
new:  0.2  mills/kWh. 

<h)  Total  average  cost  per  kWh  de- 
livered to  anj'  Wisconsin  Distribution 
Yard,  on  demand,  =24.6  mills 'kWh. 

(i)  Average  additional  cost  for  dis- 
tribution, G&A  profit  =10.0  mills  kWh. 

(j)  Total  average  revenue  required 
per  kWh  delivered  on  demand;  34.6 
mills  kWh. 

If  the  hj'drogtn  were  sold  for  direct 
u.'^e  as  a  fuel,  instead  of  converting  it 
back  to  electricity  via  fuel-cells.  Heron- 
emus ha.'5  calculated  that  wind-gen- 
erated hydrogen  would  be  competitive  in 
the  Great  Lakes  market  when  home 
heating  oil  cost^  28  cents  per  gallon. 
which  might  happen  this  winter,  or  when 
natural  gas  sells  for  $3.36  per  million 
British  thermal  imits,  perhaps  as  early 
as  1975. 

WHO    WIIX    BKEAK    THE    VTCIOUS    CIRCLET 

I  would  hke  to  quote  al.-o  from  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  the  same  paper  and 
from  the  covering  letter  v.-\\h  which  it 
was  sent  to  tlie  Wisconsin  Senate: 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  as 
many  as  238  billion  kUowat:  hoi.:rs  per  year 
of  kinetic  energy  could  be  eitTacte<i  froni 
the  winds  over  Wisconsin  and  parts  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  via  wind  gen- 
erators without  mcxllfying  weatlier  If  about 
one-fourth  of  t.>~.at  amount  wvre  extracted 
65.2  billion  kWh  per  year  by  1990  it  would 
suffice  for  the  entire  1975  to  ".990  p.t  )ecled 
growth  In  electricity  demar.d  m  that  portion 
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of    WUconaln    included    In    Power    Supply 
Area  13 

85  2  bUllon  tWtx  per  year  of  electricity  is 
a  prcxllgloua  amount  of  electricity.  The  pro- 
jected total  1990  market  of  91.3  billion  kWh 
per  year  tn  Area  13  la  almost  four  tlmea 
todays  consumption.  Exactly  where  aU  thU 
additional  electricity  Is  to  be  consumed  In  an 
area  of  which  the  great  majority  is  rural  or 
near-wilderness  Is  not  clearly  understood  by 
the  man -In -the -street,  or  perhaps  better,  the 
man-In- the- woods. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Power  Supply  Area  13 
have  a  revolutionary  change  in  their  way  of 
life  projected  for  them  by  the  year  1990;  it 
Is  perhaps  a  question  worth  asking  as  to 
how  many  of  them  have  any  understanding 
of  all  this  at  all,  let  alone  a  (Usire  for  all  of 
this  to  happen  to  them. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  ail  of  that  electricity 
could  be  provided  from  solar  energy  via  the 
natural  collection  processes  which  create  and 
sustain  the  winds.  There  need  be  no  addi- 
tional foasU-fuel  flred.  or  tiranlum  fueled, 
central  power  plants  constructed  for  Power 
Supply  Area  13  beyond  1978  If  the  consumers 
wanted  it  that  way. 

The  cost  of  wind-power  produced  elec- 
tricity Is  dominated  by  fixed  charges  associ- 
ated primarily  with  cost  of  capital  and  taxes 
The  costs  estimated  herein  were  based  on  a 
flxed  charge  rate  of  15.5 -V,.  higher  than  cus- 
tomarUy  found  In  Wisconsin.  The  great  magic 
of  paying  full  market  coet  for  capital  to  per- 
mit private  ownership  of  electrical  utilities, 
then  levying  significant  taxes  on  them  In  at- 
tempt to  take  away  much  of  their  gain.  Is  not 
understood  by  all  men.  . 

If  the  propoeed  wind -power  system  were  to 
be  created  and  operated  by  the  cltlzen-owned 
Wisconsin  State  Power  Authority,  the  flxed 
charge  rate  could  probably  be  9~  or  9.5%. 
and  the  estUnated  cost  of  electricity  would 
drop  from  the  weighted  average  value  of 
31  33  mUls  per  kWh  down  to  about  25  mills 
per  kWh  on  demand. 

Wisconsin  la  blessed  with  a  remarkably 
huge  natural  resource,  wind-power  Wiscon- 
sin could  also  be  amongst  the  flrst  to  make  a 
genume  and  self-helping  contribution  to  the 
change-over  to  solar  energy  processes,  the 
ultimate  need  of  man  if  he  is  to  survive  on 
this  planet. 

r  can  point  out  what  could  be  accom- 
plished with  solar  driven  wind-power  sys- 
tems, but  I  can  do  nothing  toward  making 
the  promise  come  true.  There  Is  no  wind- 
power  industry  to  which  I  can  direct  you. 
There  Is  scarcely  any  funded  RAD  effort 
whose  results  can  help  you.  And  there  wUl  be 
neither  unless  there  is  a  strong  statement 
of  support  backed  by  voter  power 

My  coet  estimates  are  based  on  what  I  know 
could  happen  if  there  were  a  large-scale 
windpower  Industry— and  those  estimates 
requu-e  a  large  market  If  they  are  to  be  true 
No  electric  utUlty  haa  yet  shown  the  desire 
to  use  wlndpower;  therefore  no  possible  mar- 
ket for  hardware  exists.  Until  there  is  at 
least  a  good  prospective  market,  the  Lndus- 
trv  wui  not  be  created.  . 

But  If  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  insist  on 
adoption  of  wlndpower  and  other  solar  en- 
ergy proc-sses.  then  the  things  I  have  re- 
ported can  t)e  pcwsible 

Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
Americans  will  sit  passively  through  a 
10-year  energy  shortage  while  clean  safe 
solar-energy  technologies  Uke  wlndpower 
are  ignored  by  the  powers  that  be 
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AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  held  Its 
29th  National  Convention  last  June  in 
Atlantic  City.  The  American  Veterans 
Committee    has    been    very    concerned 


about  assisting  all  veterans  to  be  com- 
pletely reintegrated  into  civilian  life 
had  has  vigorously  labored  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  educa- 
tional and  health  benefits  for  veterans. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  honored  that  this  or- 
ganization presented  me  with  its  1973 
Service  to  Veterans  Award.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  that  the  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  the  committee  in  aiding 
America's  veterans  are  largely  because  of 
the  full  cooperation  and  assistance  I 
have  always  received  from  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  tiiat  committee. 

Among  the  many  resolutions  passed  by 
the  delegates  were  a  number  specifically 
addressed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  29  million  veterans  and  their  66 
million  dependents. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  their  resolu- 
tions will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows ; 

Platform  or  thi:  Amkrican  Vrm»ANs 
CoMMmxr 

VrrSRANS   ANT)   AS>.tED   rORCXS   AJTAISS 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has 
constantly  reiterated,  since  Its  founding.  Its 
fundamental  belief  that  rehabUltatlon  and 
Integration  of  veterans  Into  the  community 
Is  the  proper  scope  and  purpose  of  a  veterans 
program.  The  achievement  of  economic  secu- 
rity for  veterans  through  sound  economic 
planning  for  all  citizens  rather  than  through 
special  grant*  or  favors  to  veterans  Is  basic 
AVC  policy. 

1.  Comperuation 

For  many  years.  AVC  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  thorough  review  and  reappraisal 
of  this  Nation's  policies  on  veterans  as  fol- 
lows; 

1.  We  oppose  bonuses  and  general  pen- 
sions as  being  class  legislation  and  unrelated 
to  the  real  needs  of  Individual  veterans  and 
tending  to  set  veterans  apart  from  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

In  the  matter  of  beneflta,  two  basic  stand- 
ards should  be  applied. 

ai  For  death  or  dlsabUlty  lnc\irred  In  mill- 
tary  service:  Are  the  benefits  sufficient  to 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
veteran,  his  family  or  survivors? 

bi  For  aU  veterans:  Are  the  benefits  so 
designed  as  to  enable  a  readjustment  from 
mUltary  service  to  civilian  life  with  a  min- 
imum economic  loss? 

Since  benefits  are  a  Federal  responsibility 
uniform  standards  of  administration  and 
compensation  should  be  applied  nationally 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color  sex  or 
national  origin. 

2.  Reserve  programs 

The  world  we  live  in.  with  its  emphasis  on 
speed  of  oper&tlon  and  technical  superiority 
demands  sUndlng  Armed  Forces  of  suffi- 
cient size,  training  and  equipment  and  or- 
ganization to  be  effective  Immediately  for 
defease  and  counter  attack.  It  U  apparent 
that  the  Regular  Armed  Forces  must  remain 
our  first  line  of  defense.  They  must  be  of 
sufficient  size  and  mobility  for  deployment 
anywhere  on  the  globe  within  a  minimum  of 
time  so  that  we  may  continue  to  provide 
when  necessary,  those  forces  needed  for  col- 
lective security  under  our  International  obll- 
gatlon  in  peripheral  conflicts  occurring  in 
the  strategic  localities  of  the  world. 

AVC  believes  that  the  National  Guard  U 
lU-fltted  to  serve  both  roles  which  It  la 
currently  called  upon  to  play.  One  role  U 
that    of    ajslstlng    civil    authorities    In    the 


United  SUtes  in  peaoe-tUne  Forces  suited 
for  that  role  should  primarily  conslat  of 
mlllUry  police,  poeslble  Uifantry,  with  some 
supporting  units  (medical,  signal,  QM.  etc.). 
The  other  role  U  that  of  forming  a  part  of 
our  highly  complex  and  sophisticated  Armed 
Forces  with  guided  mlssUes,  high  mobility, 
heavy  weapons  and  requirements  for  inten- 
sive technical  training. 

AVC  regrets  that  the  steps  taken  to  In- 
tegrate the  National  Guard  have,  so  far 
been  far  from  adequate.  While  an  office  has 
been  established  In  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau to  deal  with  equal  opportunities,  neither 
the  stafl"  nor  the  Influence  of  that  office  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpoee. 

Regrettably,  while  the  percentage  of  minor- 
ity group  members  in  the  regular  Armed 
Forces  Is  and  remains  relatively  high,  the 
percentage  Ui  the  National  Guard  Is  low 
and  has  remained  low  despite  certain  re- 
cruiting efforts.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
polarization  within  the  Armed  Forces  as  be- 
tween the  National  Guard  on  one  hand  and 
the  Regulars  on  the  other  While  the  do- 
mestic peace-time  tasks  which  the  National 
Guard  Is  called  upon  to  perform  tend  to  In- 
volve minority  group  civilian  populations, 
the  troops  involved  should  not  present  the 
appe«u'ance  of  an  army  of  occupation. 

While  a  National  Guard  remains  a  part  of 
the  structure  of  our  Armed  Forces,  incen- 
tives should  be  provided  so  that  a  larger 
niunber  of  minority  group  personnel  with 
active  duty  experience  will  chooee  to  enter 
and  remain  In  the  National  Guard. 

AVC  Is  opposed  to  any  policy  whereby  the 
Armed  Forces  award  discharges  other  than 
honorable  to  reserve  personnel  based  upon 
the  political  or  other  activities  In  which  these 
Individuals  may  participate  following  separa- 
tion from  active  service  under  the  draft 

We  believe  that  the  conditions  of  dis- 
charge should  be  based  solely  upon  the  mili- 
tary activity  and  efficiency  of  the  reservists. 
3.  Benefit  dollar 
AVC  believes  that  provision  should  be 
made  to  maintain  automatically  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  benefit  dollar  and  up- 
ward adjustments  be  made  annually  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

4  Civil  service 
AVC  believes  that  veterans  point  prefer- 
ence In  the  civil  service  be  limited  to  the 
Initial  appointment  only,  and  that  no  person 
should  receive  a  position  unless  fully  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  duties  Involved. 

We  oppose  the  principle  of  g^rantlng  abso- 
lute preference  to  veterans  In  state  and  local 
civil  service. 

5.  Gl  biU 
AVC  applauds  the  passage  of  a  permanent 
O.I.  BUI  of  Rights  as  a  responsible  means 
of  enabling  servicemen  and  women  to  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  with  facility  and  ease 
at  the  end  of  their  service  and  become  use- 
ful and  productive  members  of  their  com- 
munities. We  also  applaud  the  recent  passage 
of  legislation  improving  the  benefits  provided 
through  the  G  I.  BUI  of  Rights. 

However,  we  feel  that  benefits  are  not  yet 
In  line  with  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
War  G  I.  Bills  and  the  current  cost  of  living. 
Unfortunately,  many  existing  programs  re- 
main unavailable  to  veterans  because  of  the 
financial  stress  they  now  entail,  or  are  avail- 
able only  at  great  .sacrifice.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  area  of  educational  pro- 
grams. 

AVC  urges  the  Congress  to  further  adjust 
beneflu  to  match  current  coets  of  living  and 
education. 

The  GI.  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  admin- 
istered In  such  manner  as  to  guarantee  the 
absence  of  discrimination. 

6.  VA  hoapitalization 

AVC  urges  that  treatment  of  nonservlce- 
connected  disabilities  in  VA  hospitals  be  con- 
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tinned  on  a  space-available  basis,  but  that 
such  treatment  be  charged  at  the  full  coet, 
If  a  patient  has  the  means  to  pay  for  such 
service:  certificates  that  a  veteran  is  unable 
to  pay  should  be  Investigated  thoroughly  to 
determine  the  true  ability  to  meet  the  coet 
of  hospitalization.  Further  that  terms  of  cov- 
erage of  all  prepaid  medical  associations, 
plans  and  companies  be  amended  by  action 
of  the  legislatures,  supervisory  bodies  or 
niemberslilp,  so  as  to  provide  payment  to  VA 
hospitals  for  nonservloe-connected  treatment 
on  the  same  basis  as  payment  to  private 
voluntarj-  and  public  hospitals. 
7.  Unification 

AVC  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  proc- 
ess of  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces  has 
been  making  progress.  AVC  commends  the 
actions  hitherto  taken  In  this  regard  and 
urges  that  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tinue these  efforts  vigorously. 

8.  Discrimination — foreign  and  domestic 

We  maintain  that  no  assignment  of  any 
military  personnel  should  be  made  whether 
within  the  United  States  or  overseas,  for  con- 
sideration on  grounds  of  color,  religion,  an- 
cestry or  national  origin. 

Our  goca  Is  to  Insure  that  no  member  or 
employee  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  no  de- 
pendents of  such  person  shall  be  subject 
to  discriminatory  treatment,  on  or  off  base 
within  the  United  States  or  outside  the 
United  States,  on  the  grounds  of  color,  re- 
ligion, ancestry-  or  national  origin,  and  that 
the  power,  including  the  economic  power, 
of  the  United  States  be  consciously  used  to 
further  this  objective. 

9.  Information  service 
We  believe  that  the  service  orlntatlon  pro- 
grams should  be  made  adequate  to  fully  ac- 
quaint every  person  entering  armed  services 
of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  he 
and  his  family  are  entitled  to  as  a  result  of 
his  senlce  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
10.  Jurisdiction  over  ex-serviceman  and  ci- 
vilians  accompanying    the    Armed    Forces 
overseas 

We  believe  that  the  ex-servicemen,  mlll- 
tar>-  dependents,  and  civilians  accompanying 
the  armed  forces  abroad  should  not  escape 
punishment  for  serious  offenses  committed 
while  in  such  status. 

11.  Naturalization  of  military  personnel 
AVC  notes  that  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted which  expedites  the  naturalization 
process  of  servicemen  and  exservlcemen  and 
which  allows  noncltlzen  widows  of  service- 
men who  die  whUe  on  active  dutv  to  be  nat- 
uralized without  penalizing  them  for  the 
death  of  their  husbands. 

The  problem  of  aliens  in  the  armed  services 
being  sent  overseas  before  their  naturaliza- 
tion is  complete,  even  though  no  prior  period 
of  residence  is  required,  persists.  AVC  urges 
that,  either,  following  the  precedent  set  In 
former  Section  702  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940,  provision  be  made  for  such  persons  to 
be  naturalized  while  ouUlde  the  United 
States,  or  that  the  services  adopt  a  ruling 
whereby  service  personnel  In  process  of  Nat- 
uralization, who  are  not  themselves  con- 
tributing to  the  delays  Involved,  win  not  be 
sent  overseas  untU  the  naturalization  process 
Is  complete 

EKSOLXmON    ON    THE    DRAFT 

AVC  feels  that  at  the  age  of  18  everyone, 
male  and  female,  be  required  to  register  with 
hu  or  her  local  draft  board  to  fulfiU  a  6-year 
military  or  alternate  obligation  subject  to 
current  classification  and  exemptions  that 
are  now  being  carried  out  by  the  draft  board 
and  that  AVC  during  the  coming  year  work 
on  a  plan  of  how  this  can  be  Implemented. 

RBSOLtmON     ON     MILrTARY     EXPKNDmJllCS    AND 
DOMESTIC     NCTDS 

It  Is  weU  established  that  the  needs  of  our 
domestic  economy  are  so  critical  that  they 
cannot  be  met  at  the  existing  level  of  federal 


expenditures.  The  problems  of  pollution, 
hunger,  poverty,  living  conditions  In  our 
cities  and  rural  areas,  public  safety,  and 
other  domestic  needs,  require  massive  Infu- 
sion of  federal  funds  not  available  In  the 
present  budget. 

Our  Inflated  military  budget  has  taken 
badly  needed  public  funds  from  our  domes- 
tic programs  AVC  believes  that  the  present 
military  establishment  can  be  cut.  especially 
our  Forces  stationed  In  Bases  throughout  the 
world,  without  sacrificing  our  National  Se- 
curity, and  that  the  requirements  of  domes- 
tic programs  should  have  at  least  as  high  a 
priority  as  our  mUltary  requirements. 

We  therefore  \irge: 

That  the  mUltary  budget  be  substantially 
cut  and  such  funds  be  used  In  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

That  any  savings  from  a  cut-back  In  Viet- 
nam expenditures  be  used  for  domestic  rather 
than  be  transferred  to  other  military  pur- 
poses. 

That  we  actively  pursue  the  SALT  talks 
and  any  savings  resulting  from  an  arms 
limitation  treaty  be  diverted  to  domestic 
needs. 

That  a  more  effective  scrutiny  be  given  new 
and  untried  weapons  systems  which  would 
put  a  heavy  financial  strain  on  the  defense 
budget  in  future  years,  and  that  funds  not  be 
used  to  ball  out  defense  contractors  facing- 
Insolvency. 

That  significant  cuts  be  made  In  the  size 
of  our  armed  forces  and  supporting  clvUlan 
personnel  especially  In  our  forces  stationed 
In  bases  throughout  the  world  without  Im- 
pairing our  national  security. 

RESOLUTION    ON    MILITARy    JUSTICE 

AVC  favors  revision  of  the  Uniform  Code 
Of  Military  Justice  to  take  the  court-martial 
system  out  of  the  line  of  command.  AVC 
generally  favors  such  legislation. 

RESOLimON    ON    ADMINISTRATIVE    DISCHARGES 

AVC  Is  gravely  concerned  for  the  thou- 
sands Of  ex-servlcemen  who  have  been  and 
who  continue  to  be  returned  to  civilian  life, 
stigmatized  by  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges. 

AVC  believes  that  a  study  should  be  In- 
stituted to  determine  whether  the  present 
discharge  categories  (Honorable.  General, 
Undesirable.  Bad  Conduct  and  Dishonorable) 
should  be  retained. 

Under  the  current  system,  AVC  strongly 
urges  that  before  an  Individual  Is  given  an 
Undesirable  discharge,  he  be  awarded  full 
legal  assistance  and  complete  constitutional 
protections. 

AVC  urged  DoD  to  adopt  regulations  and 
policies  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Discharge 
Review  Boards  and  the  Boards  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  MUltary  Records,  which  changes 
should  be  directed  toward  simplifying  and 
expediting  the   review  process 

Under  current  law,  ex-servlcemen  who 
have  obtained  Honorable  or  General  Dis- 
charges are  eligible  for  all  VA  benefits,  and 
those  who  have  obtained  Dishonorable  Dis- 
charges are  not  sf)  eligible.  Those  who  have 
obtained  Undesirable  or  Bad  Conduct  Dis- 
charges may  or  may  not  obtain  such  bene- 
fits, depending  upon  an  administrative 
decision  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
AVC  has  found  that  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration has  exercised  its  discretion  In  an 
exceedingly  narrow  and  restrictive  manner, 
thus  depriving  many  ex-servlcemen  of  bene- 
fits for  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
eligible,  AVC  calls  for  greater  understand- 
ing and  compassion  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  exercising  the  Administrator's 
discretion,  and  for  interpretations  which  wUl 
exclude  only  the  most  heinous  cases  from 
veterans  benefits.  If  the  VA  persists  In  such 
practices,  then  AVC  calls  for  corrective  con- 
gressional action  to  redefine  the  VJ^.'s  dis- 
cretionary powers. 

In  the  meantime,  AVC  calls  classification 
of  the  "General   Discharge  under  Honorable 


Conditions  "  as  the  mildest  form  of  ptinltlve 
discharge,  not  to  be  awarded  except  after 
hearing,  rather  than  as  an  alternative  form 
of  Honorable  Discharge,  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  authority  responsible  for  dis- 
charging the  individual  concerned.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense's  contention  that  the 
possession  of  a  General  Discharge  does  not 
handicap  an  individual  has  not  been  borne 
out  by  the  facts. 

RESOLUTION      ON      LEGAL      ASSISTANCR      PROGRAM 
rOR   MTLITART  PERSONNEL 

Whereas  the  1971  and  1972  National  Con- 
ventions of  the  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee have  endorsed  the  Pilot  Legal  Assistance 
Program  of  the  Armed  Forces,  whereby 
Judge  Advocate  General  Officers  may  under- 
take to  represent  lower-ranking  enlisted  jier- 
sonnel  In  civilian  legal  matters  arising  in  the 
courts  of  the  communities  In  which  such  en- 
listed personnel  are  stationed. 

Whereas  the  Armed  Services  are  continu- 
ing the  Legal  Assistance  Program  on  an  ex- 
panded test  basis. 

Now  therefore  the  1973  Convention  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  continues  to 
support  and  to  endorse  the  expanded  test 
program  for  Legal  Assistance  being  conducted 
by  the  Armed  Forces. 

RESOLUTION     ON     ATROCITIES 

AVC  deeply  and  strongly  feels  that  indis- 
criminate bombing  in  Cambodia  comes  under 
the  heading  of  "atrocities  '  as  against  legit- 
imate warfare  necessity. 

RESOLUTION     ON     RELIGIOUS     rBEEDOM 

AVC  supports  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
reUglon  In  the  armed  forces.  Religious  ob- 
servance should  be  neither  denied  nor  com- 
pelled, nor  exploited  for  non-rellglous  pur- 
poses. 

AVC  recognizes  the  propriety  of  providing 
chaplains  and  chapels,  because  military  per- 
sonnel who  desire  to  worship  may  not  other- 
wise have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

AVC  halls  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  pro- 
hibiting compulsory  chapel  attendance  at 
the  service  academies  and  continues  to  op- 
pMDse  the  use  of  chaplains  to  Indoctrinate 
service  personnel  on  military,  poUtical,  "mor- 
al," and  reUglous  matters. 

RESOLtmON     ON     CTVIL    RIGHTS     AND     EQUAL 
OPPORTUNTTT     IN     THE     ARMJED     FORCES 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has  a 
record  unique  among  veterar^s  organizations, 
of  concern  for  racial  Justice  and  equal  op- 
portunity In  the  armed  forces,  a  record  which 
has  extended  from  early  support  for  FYesl- 
dent  TVuman's  orders  to  Integrate  the  reg- 
ular Army  In  the  late  l&40's  to  early  and 
public  support  for  the  use  of  the  off-Umlta 

AVC  has  watched,  with  growUig  concern, 
as  racitil  polarization,  reflected  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Render  mission  to  Europe  In 
the  Report  of  the  Ta^  Force  on  the  Admin- 
istration of  Military  Justice  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  dated  Novermber  30,  1973,  and  In  the 
racial  Incidents  reported  atx>ard  certain 
ships  of  the  Navy,  has  apparently  greatly 
Increased  In  the  past  few  years 

AVC  Is  aware  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  successive  incumbents  in  the 
position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Equal  Opportunity,  in  their 
respective  brief  Incumbencies,  to  stem  the 
tide  and  to  create  a  real  equality  of  opfxartu- 
nlty  Unfortunately,  AVC  Is  also  aware  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  staff  of  that  office  Is  few 
In  number  and  overworked  and  of  Its  relative 
lack  of  "clout." 

AVC  is  also  aware  of  the  efforts  which  have 
recently  been  made  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense,  including  the  creation  of  a  Race 
Relations  Institxite  and  Increasing  counsel- 
ing efforts  throughout  the  mUltary  services 
AVC  regrets  that  these  efforts  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  well  funded  or  effective 

AVC  believes  that  the  foUowlng  portlonui 
of  prior  resolutions  on  this  subject  are  still 
applicable  today: 
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1.  Ave  reminds  those  concerned  with  mUl- 
tAry-related  costs  that  the  cost  of  racial  fric- 
tion (lost  man-hours,  reduced  combat  effec- 
tiveness, added  cost  of  burdens  on  the  mili- 
tary Justice  and  military  confinement  sys- 
tems, lower  efficiency  by  those  alienated)  Is 
many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  ClvU 
Rights  stafi  large  enough,  well  funded 
enough,  and  sxifllclently  well  backed  to  do 
an  effective  Job, 

2.  Urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
strengthen  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  personnel  and  in  funds 
to  the  point  at  which  It  will  have  a  real 
Impact, 

3.  Points  out  that  among  reserve  and 
National  Ouard  personnel  with  the  obliga- 
tion or  the  opportunity  to  serve  short  tours 
of  active  duty,  are  many  with  particular  ex- 
pertise In  the  civil  rights  area  and  urges  that 
these  skills   be   better   utUlzed 

4.  Recalls,  that  AVC  has.  throughout  its 
history,  worked  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  the  clvU  rights  area,  on  proj- 
ects such  as  the  tour  of  Southern  military 
bases  by  AVC  leaders  In  1960  and  the  Audit 
of  the  National  Ouard  undertaken  In  1963, 

5.  Offers  whatever  services  It  can  render  in 
this  area  to  the  Department  of  Defense 

Following  meetings  with  the  staff  of  the 
Offl'-e  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Equal  Opportunity,  AVC  has 
certain  suggestions  to  offer    These  include: 

1.  That  the  racial/ethnic  statistics  being 
gathered  by  that  Office  utUlze  categories 
which  are  compatible  with  the  racial/ethnic 
statistics  being  gathered  by  clvU  rights 
equal  opportunity  staffs  of  other  agencies  of 
government, 

2.  That  liaison  between  the  DoD  open  bous- 
ing effort  and  the  efforts  of  HT7D  to  enforce 
the  open  housing  provisions  of  Title  Vin  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1968  be  Unproved,  so 
that  housing  discrimination  against  mUltary 
personnel  can  be  effectively  eliminated, 

3  On  June  10.  1968.  DoD  decided  that. 
whereas  payments  to  military  personnel 
under  CHAMFUS  were  not  covered  by  Title 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  CHAM- 
PUS  payments  would  not  be  made  for 
medical  services  rendered  by  medical  fa- 
culties which  discriminated  AVC  urges  DoD 
to  consider  anew  whether  slmUar  reasoning 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  housing  allowances 
currently  paid  to  mUltary  personnel— not  to 
pay  such  allowances  where  the  benefits  wUl 
flow  to  landlords  who  discriminate  In  viola- 
tion of  Title  Vin  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968 

EZSOLCTTOK    OW    NAMUVO    OF    T»    HOSPrtAL 

AVC  supports  the  bUI  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Bingham  to  rename  the  VA  Hos- 
pital m  Jackson.  Mississippi  as  the  Medear 
Evers  Hospital, 

RXSOLDTION    ON    NON«EC«tTTTINC    U*    THB 
MIUTAaT    MZDICASK    PROC&AM 

WbUe  AVC  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
decision  of  June  10.  1968  of  the  Department 
Of  Defense  to  coordinate  lU  efforts  In  achiev- 
ing non-dlscrlmlnatlon  in  the  MUltary  Medi- 
care (CHAMPUS)  Program  with  the  Title 
VI  enforcement  effort  In  medical  facilities 
being  conducted  by  the  Office  of  ClvU  Rights 
at  HEW  ^ 

AVC  regrets  that  the  plans  for  coordina- 
tion have  not  been  implemented  (except  for 
barring  CHAMPUS  paymenu  to  some  eight 
hospitals  for  so  long  as  they  had  been  cut  off 
from  Medicare  programs  because  of  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act) .  due  to  the  faUure 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  authorUe  a 
very  minor  item  of  reimbursement  to  HEW, 
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Call*  upon  the  Department  at  Defense 
to  Implement  Its  policy  and  to  launch  co- 
ordination effort  so  long  delayed. 

We  regret  that,  despite  the  paMage  of  flvt 
years  since  the  decision  of  1968.  the  policy 
has  not  b«en  implemented. 


We  call  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  in- 
form us  by  when  we  can  expect  progress  In 
this  area. 

USOLUnON    ON    ABORTION    IN    MILrTAKT 
BOSPTTAU 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  enunciated  criteria  for  deter- 
mining constitutionally  protected  atwrtlons, 
AVC  urges  that  therapeutic  abortions  be 
permitted  in  all  United  States  military  hos- 
pitals consistent  with  those  standards  and 
without  regard  to  any  variations  In  applica- 
ble state  laws.  The  rights  of  persons  in  mUl- 
tary service  and  their  families  should  be 
uniform. 

We  further  endorse  the  principle  that 
abortion  should  be  a  matter  strictly  between 
the  woman  patient  and  her  physician  Anv 
other  position  denies  women  the  right  to 
control  their  own  bodies  and  physicians  the 
right  to  practice  medicine  according  to  their 
professional  standards. 

BIXOLUriON  ON  BETTER  COORDINATION  BETWEEN 
THE  VA  AND  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  HOSPITVL 
STSTEMS 

The  United  State  Oovemment  currently 
operates  six  separate  hospital  systems:  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  (operated  by  Department 
of  Defense),  Public  Health  Service  and  In- 
dian (operated  by  DHEW)  and  the  Veterans 
Administration, 

AVC  has  a  long  history  of  favoring  ration- 
alization of  government  processes,  AVC  be- 
lieves that  federal  decisions  to  buUd  hospi- 
tals, to  open  and  close  Its  hospitals,  and  to 
set  up  specialized  medical,  surgical  and  psy- 
chiatric programs  should  not  be  made  sys- 
tem-by-system, WhUe  we  do  not.  at  present, 
insist  on  unifying  all  hospital  systems. 
there  should  be  comprehensive  planning, 
much  more  cross-utuizatlon  and  rationali- 
zation. 

In  addition  we  ask  that  the  secretaries 
responsible  for  these  systems  undertake  stud- 
ies on  the  feaslbuity  of  contracting  with 
civilian  hospitals  for  services  to  selected 
beneficiaries. 

RESOLUTION    ON    THI    MIUTART    AND    TH« 
EQTTAI.    RIGIfTS    OP    WOMEN 

AVC  Strongly  supports  adoption  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

AVC  calls  for  the  Immediate  elimination  of 
all  customs,  regulations,  practices  and  poli- 
cies In  the  mUltary  departments  which  per- 
petrate dlscrtmlnatlon  based  upon  sex. 

RESOH7T10N    ON    VETERANS    BENElTrS 
AMENDMENTS 

AVC  favors  the  foUowlng  amendments  to 
Veterans  Benefit  legislation: 

(1)  An  Increase  In  education  benefits  to 
parity.  In  terms  of  1972  coet-of-llvlng  and 
cost-of -education  dollars,  with  the  benefits 
given  World  War  11  veterans; 

(2)  Permanent  legislation  providing  for 
automatic  cost-of-living  and  cost-of-educa- 
tlon  adjustments,  with  a  formula  sImUar  to 
that  which  adjusts  military  and  clvU  service 
retirement  pay; 

(3)  Strengthening  the  PREP  program,  and 
overcoming  the  particular  hurdles  faced  by 
senlcemens  participation  therein; 

(4)  Making  it  possible  for  veterans  to 
attend  coUege-preparatory  or  remedial  pro- 
grams without  reducing  the  duration  of 
their  entitlement,  and  without  requiring  26 
clock  hours  a  week 

(5)  Initiating  a  VA  work -study  program 
which  would  aUow  veterans  to  be  hired  at 
prevaUing  wages: 

(e>  Tightening  standards  for  approval  of 
correspondence  schools.  Including  requiring 
equitable  tuiUon  refund  policies; 

(7)  Reducing  clock-hour  requirements  for 
attendance  at  non-profit  community  and 
vocational  schools; 

(8)  Making  NBLI  Trust  Funds  avaUable 
as  a  revolving  fund  to  flnanoe  vsterans  edu- 
cational loans; 

(9)  Veterans  educational  assistance  allow- 


ance should  be  amended  to  provide  a  system 
of  direct  payments  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  costs  of  tuition,  books,  and  fees 
to  supplement  the  subsistence  allowance  of 
veterans. 

(10)  Expanding  outreach  programs  on  a 
contract  basis,  with  adequate  safeguards 
against  boondoggles. 

(11)  Entitlement  provision  for  veterans 
benefits  should  be  extended  beyond  the  pres- 
ent 36  months  of  entitlement. 

(12)  The  period  of  entitlement  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  present  limit  of  8  years, 

(13)  A  provision  for  prompt  payment  of 
educational  benefits  be  enacted. 

(14)  The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
commence  an  Immediate  review  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

(a)  vocational  and  technical  schools 

(b)  correspondence  schools 

(c)  VA  Housing  loan  programs  and  poli- 
cies, and 

(d)  VA  outreach  and  work-study  programs 
In  order  to  assist  the  VA  and  Congress  toward 
ImproN-lng  services  for  the  Vietnam  Era 
veterans 

RESOLtTION     ON     YOUNGER     MILITART     RETIP.FES 

AVC  13  concerned  about  personnel  retired 
from  the  armed  forces  after  20  years'  service. 
but  below  age  60  After  a  score  of  years  of 
service — active  and  re:«rve — such  Individuals 
are  placed  In  limbo  untU  they  reach  age  of 
60.  at  which  time  their  pension  begins,  and 
they  acquire  the  prtvUeges  which  are  usuaUy 
associated  with  retired  mUltary  status,  AVC 
believes  that  the  honorable  completion  of  20 
years  of  service  should  entitle  these  younger 
retirees  at  least  to  an  ID  card  which  would 
authorize  them  the  same  'fringe  benefits' 
(PX.  commissary,  travel,  etc.)  at  minimal  ex- 
pense to  the  government,  as  older  retirees. 

RESOLtTTlON     ON     DROCS     IN     THE     MILITART 

AVC  Is  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  by  servicemen  and  veterans.  Esti- 
mates of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  vary, 
but  we  cannot  be  sanguine  about  any 
amount  of  drug  abuse.  Drug  use  and  abuse 
Involve  medical,  psychiatric  and  social  Issues 
as  well  as  Issues  of  military  management, 
morale,  and  dlsclpime  but  do  not  constitute 
legitimate  acts  of  Individual  social  or  politi- 
cal protest.  A  rational  approach  to  the  drug 
issue  requires  distinctions  between  addiction 
and  experimental  or  occasional  u.se  and  In- 
termediate degrees  of  drug  abuse;  distinction 
between  bard  and  soft  drug  use;  and  deter- 
minations of  need  for  separation  and  type 
of  separation  on  an  individual  basis, 

AVC  favors  treatment  for  servicemen  using 
drugs  whUe  on  active  duty.  In  many  cases, 
servicemen.  If  treated  promptly,  can  be  re- 
turned to  useful  service  with  their  units. 
Those  who  are  discharged  with  a  drug  prob- 
lem should  have  medical  help,  from  both  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  private  agen- 
cies contracted  for  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

AVC  favors  Imaginative  programs  and  re- 
search and  the  use  of  non-mUltary  and  non- 
governmental agencies  for  treatment  of 
veterans  whenever  needed. 

AVC  opposes  automatic  less-than-honora- 
ble  discharges  for  drug  use.  In  each  individ- 
ual case,  careful  consideration  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  serviceman's  actual  coutrlbutlona 
to  his  service  versus  his  actions  to  the  detri- 
ment of  that  service.  Also,  the  discharge  re- 
view process  should  determine  whether  ade- 
quate treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  have  been 
aocompllahad. 

AVC  opposes  the  use  of  Information  ob- 
tained from  servicemen  who  have  volunteered 
for  treatmsnt  against  those  very  servicemen. 

AVC  opposes  misuse  of  medical  records  and 
unreasonable  breach  of  medical  confidential- 
ity, 

AVC  believes  the  United  8ta.tes  must  Insist 
on  cooperation  by  foreign  powers  to  control 
drug  production,  tran.'iport,  and  sale. 

AVC   continues    to  support   legislation   to 
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provide  adequate  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  resources  and  halls  the  passage 
of  the  Drug  RehabUltatlon  Act. 

SENSE    RESOLCnON    ON    8PN   COOES 

AVC  supports  legislation  that  would  re- 
move the  Separation  Program  Numbers 
(SPN)  from  the  separation  paper  DD214. 
AVC  believes  that  such  numbers  on  the 
DD214  are  the  private  information  of  the 
veteran  and  should  not  be  avaUable  to  any- 
one who  requests  to  see  the  DD214. 

SENSE    RESOLUTION    ON    JUDICIAL    REVIEW    OP    VA 
DECISIONS 

AVC  strongly  supports  repeal  of  the  law 
which  prohibits  Judicial  review  of  decisions 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  relating  to 
the  granting  or  denial  of  benefits. 

RESOLUTION  ON  VETERANS  BENETTrS  FOR  CON- 
SCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS  WHO  PERFORMED  AL- 
TERNATE  SERVICE 

AVC  supports  the  recent  court  decision  (In 
Boston)  providing  for  veterans  benefits  fo* 
Individuals  who  performed  alternative  serv- 
ice, 

RESOLUTION   ON   VETERANS  APTAIRS  COMMISSION 

I  AVC  urges  the  Federal  government  to  pro- 
vide the  Vietnam  era  veteran  a  significant 
role  in  the  planning  and  Implementation  of 
all  programs,  policies  and  agency  actions  af- 
fecting  the   Vietnam   era   veteran. 

II  AVC  urges  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
vide follow-up  psychological  readjustment 
asslsUnce  to  and  for  the  Vietnam  era  veteran 
and  his  Immediate  famUy, 

SENSE   RESOLUTION   ON   LIMriATION   ON 
ATTORNEY'S    PEES 

AVC  urges  that  a  full  review  be  made  of 
the  current  $10  limitation  on  the  fee  which 
a  lawyer  may  charge  a  veteran  for  represen- 
tation before  the  Veterans  Administration 
seeking  benefits.  AVC  believes  that  although 
lawyers  should  not  be  permitted  to  extract 
exorbitant  fees,  thus  reducing  the  amount  sf 
benefits  a  veteran  ultimately  receives,  the 
present  limitation  may  be  effectively  depriv- 
ing veterans  of  any  benefits. 
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PERMANENT  EMERGENCY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  the  state  of  national 
emergency  In  which  the  United  States 
finds  itself  appeared  in  the  Nation  of 
October  8,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Permanent  Emergency 
The  United  States,  by  law,  has  been  in  a 
constant  state  of  emergency  since  1917.  Con- 
gress then  gave  the  President  broad  powers 
under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  and 
It  has  never  taken  them  back,  Cher  the 
years  since,  Congress  has  added  to  the  Presi- 
dent's extraordinary  powers  with  almost  600 
separate  bills  broadening  his  right  to  rule 
the  country.  If  he  so  wishes,  without  regard 
to  normal  constitutional  processes.  Under 
these  various  laws,  the  President  "may  seize 
properties.  mobUlze  production,  seize  com- 
modities, institute  martial  law,  seize  control 
of  all  transportation  and  communications, 
regulate  private  capital,  restrict  travel  and. 
In  a  host  of  other  ways,  control  the  activities 
of  all  American  citizens." 

The  words  are  those  of  Senators  Prank 
Church  (D.,  Idaho)  and  Charles  Mathlas  (R., 
Md),  who  this  year  have  been  investigating 
the  nation's  emergency  laws.  Their  findings 
are  frightening.  According  to  what  their 
Special  Committee  on  the  Termination  of  a 
National  Emergency  ha*  dug  up.  It  Is  at  least 
possible  that  a  President,  If  he  thought  he 
was  about  to  be  Impoached,  could  use  his 
emergency  powers  to  remain  in  office  and. 
after  legaUy  declaring  a  new  emergency,  im- 
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pose  martial  law  upon  the  country.  The 
Church -Math  las  committee  Is  about  to  pub- 
licize 470  of  the  more  significant  emergency 
statutes,  and  then  we  should  have  a  better 
understanding  of  how  far  Congress  has 
evaded  Its  responslbUltles,  The  irony  is  that 
during  present  Congressional  debates  and 
proposals  on  the  subject,  almost  no  Congress- 
men appreciate  the  extent  of  the  emergency 
powers  which  the  President  now  holds;  even 
If  some  of  the  current  meastires  limiting  ex- 
ecutive authority  over  spending  and  mUltary 
action  were  enacted,  the  President  would  still 
retain  his  emergency  powers  and  could  do 
Just  about  everything,  quite  legaUy,  that  the 
new  laws  would  seek  to  prevent. 

One  effect  of  the  emergency  statutes  Is  that 
the  government  continues  to  demand  that  a 
citizen  obey  orders  which  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  can  be  related  to  the  state  of 
affairs  which  allegeaiy  justifies  them,  Th'as 
m  1970,  a  federal  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the 
Cuban  Assew  Control  Regulations  on  author- 
ity of  the  Korean  War  emergency  delcared 
by  President  Truman  twenty  years  earlier. 

Two  years  ago.  Congress  repealed  the  World 
War  n  Emergency  Detention  Act,  and  civU 
libertarians  sighed  in  relief.  But  remaining 
on  the  federal  law  books  is  a  provision  de- 
signed as  a  World  War  II  power  and  headed 
"Restrictions  in  MUltary  Areas  and  Zones," 
In  essence,  It  gives  any  mUltary-  commander 
the  right  to  put  a  citizen  In  jaU  after  a  Presi- 
dent legaUy  declares  a  new  national  emer- 
gency. Another  "emergency"  statute  gives  the 
President  power  "upon  application  of  the 
country  concerned  (to)  detaU  members  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
to  assist  In  mUltary  matters  (1)  any  repub- 
lic In  North  America,  Central  America  or 
South  America;  (2)  the  RepubUc  of  Cuba, 
Haiti  or  Santo  Domingo;  and  (3)  during  a 
war  or  declared  national  emergency  any  other 
country  that  he  considers  It  advisable  to  as- 
sist in  the  Interest  of  national  defense,"  The 
President,  if  he  wished,  could  today  find  it 
legally  simple  to  send  the  boys  back  Into  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Church-Mathlas  committee  has  found 
that  some  of  the  emergency  statutes  have  be- 
come part  of  everyday  activities  of  the  federal 
government;  some  deal  with  export  control, 
International  Investments,  tariffs  and  cer- 
tain contract  bidding  practices.  Thus  it  wUl 
not  do  simply  to  revoke  the  basic  emergency 
laws  tied  to  the  Great  Depression  and  the 
World  Wars,  since  that  would  wipe  out  some 
statutes  which  should  be  recast  in  the  form 
of  permanent  law.  The  Church-Mathlas  staff 
Is  expected  to  suggest  which  of  the  emer- 
gency laws  should  be  enacted  Into  permanent 
legislation  and  which  can  be  scrapped  when 
an  end  to  emergencies  is  declared  by  Con- 
gressional revocation.  The  staff  is  also  ex- 
pected to  recommend  enforced,  permanent 
Congressional  supervision  of  any  national 
emergency  legislation  which  might  remain  or 
be  newly  enacted.  It  seems  sensible  to  sug- 
gest that  no  Presidential  emergency  author- 
ity be  permitted  to  run  beyond  a  specified 
period  without  Congressional  re-enactment. 

But  can  Congress  act  responsibly  and 
swiftly  in  a  national  emergency,  or  does  the 
modern  age  dictate  that  the  Chief  Executive 
always  retains  broad  powers  to  put  the  coun- 
try into  an  emergency  and  to  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  wide  control  of  human  and  eco- 
nomic activity?  The  answer  is  that  Congress 
can  act  If  It  wants  to.  Emerge:. cies  seidom 
befaU  us  overnight,  the  war  In  Vietnam  cer- 
tainly did  not,  and  any  one  able  to  read 
should  have  seen  the  dangers  in  allowing  the 
dollar  dral:i  to  continue  for  years.  Prof.  Ger- 
hard Casper  of  the  University  of  Chicago  told 
the  Church-Mathlas  committee:  "WhUe 
kings,  even  Presidents,  may  abdicate,  Con- 
gress has  no  constitutional  right  to  do  so. 
Emergency  fxjwers  are  among  the  most  ser- 
ious dangers  to  democracy.  All  that  l.s  doubt- 
ful Is  whether  members  of  CXingress  have  the 
will  to  abide  by  their  constitutional  oath  of 
office," 


INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES 


Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  5  years 
ago,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Act,  This  act  was  designed 
to  combat  the  widespread  abuses  which 
occur  all  too  often  in  the  interstate  sale 
of  land.  In  spite  of  this  law,  these 
abuses  still  continue.  depri\'lng  many 
persons  of  their  hard-earned  savings 
when  their  purchases  turn  out  to  be  ut- 
terly worthless  parcels  of  real  estate.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  introduced 
S.  1753,  the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Act 
amendments.  The  bill  requires  Federal 
licensing  of  all  interstate  land  sales 
dealers. 

Mr  President,  a  recent  article  in  Con- 
sumer Reports  brings  into  a  clearer  focus 
the  dangers  of  the  interstate  purchase  of 
land,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  from  Consumer  Reports  oe 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Land  Sales  Boom — Let  the  Buyer  Beware 
Land  sales  are  booming  and  so  are  con- 
sumer complaints  about  the  companies  do- 
ing the  selling.  Since  the  Federal  (Govern- 
ment got  Into  the  business  of  regulating  In- 
terstate land  sales  back  in  1969,  It  has  re- 
ceived some  5(X)0  complaints  covering  a  wide 
range  of  abuses.  Despite  scant  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  a  Federal  land -sales 
agency,  the  fiow  of  complaints  against  land 
development  companies  has  swelled  to  50 
a  week. 

The  complaints  come  from  consumers  who 
have  bought  undeveloped  land  for  vacation 
homes,  for  retirement  living,  or  simply  for 
speculation.  Typically,  the  t^jeratlon  that  has 
enticed  them  into  purchasing  works  like  this. 
The  promoter  buys — often  with  Uttle  money 
down — a  large  section  of  raw,  undeveloped 
land  at  a  very  low  price,  perhaps  In  Florida, 
the  Southwest  or,  more  recently.  In  poten- 
tial recreation  areas  near  large  urban  cen- 
ters. The  land  is  then  plotted  into  acre  or 
residential -sized  lots.  Perhaps  the  promoter 
puts  In  a  road  or  two  and  a  few  buildings, 

A  team  of  master  salesmen  then  gfoes  to 
work  selUng  the  land,  or  installment  con- 
tracts to  buy  the  land,  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  at  prices  many  times  over  the  developer's 
purchase  price.  The  skUI  of  this  special  breed 
of  salesmen  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  they 
have  been  able  to  sell  totally  undeveloped 
land  in  Florida  at  about  $4000  an  acre  when 
much  of  the  property  is  under  water  during 
rainy  seasons;  costs  for  draining  the  land  and 
buUdlng  and  maintaining  roads  are  the  obli- 
gation of  the  buyer. 

The  come-ons  of  the  salesmen  typically  in- 
clude free  motel  dinners,  free  plane  filghts 
to  Florida  or  Southwest,  or  a  wide  variety 
of  gilts  for  "Just  visiting"  the  development. 
The  result  Is  that  many  consumers  buy 
promotional  land  on  impulse  at  sales  din- 
ners or  other  presentations  where  the  pitch- 
men whip  up  excitement  over  the  prospect 
of  high  profits  buyers  wiU  make.  Later  many 
buyers  find,  to  their  regret,  that  the  sales- 
man's glowing  prediction  of  rapidly  rising 
land  prices  simply  doesn't  materialize 

In  a  story  earlier  this  year.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  quoted  a  salesman  for  GAC 
Corporation's  River  Ranch  Sho.'-es  develop- 
ment in  Florida  as  predlctmg  that  the  prop- 
erty is  "sure  to  go  up  20  per  ce:.t  a  year  " 
In  addition  to  its  being  against  Florida  law 
for  salesmen  to  predict  precise  increases  in 
value,  the  Journal  noted  that  a  20  per  cent 
increase  Is  a  long  way  from  what  has  hap- 
pened to  prices  in  some  other  Florida  de- 
velopments. 

"GACs    own    study,"    the    Journal    said. 
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"shows  that  sales  prices  on  land  «t  tu  C«p« 
Coral  development  have  risen  only  around 
10  (>er  cent  In  '0  years.  Some  local  r«al  estate 
dsalers  paint  an  even  bleaker  picture.  One 
says  that  some  Cape  Coral  lots  for  which 
buyers  paid  93 180  in  1900.  12  years  ago,  won't 
(etch  •2400  now  And  IT  you  bought  a  Cape 
Cora!  lot  now  at  the  asking  price  and  sold  a 
year  .'rom  now,  he  cont«iida.  you'd  'om  your 
shirt.'  " 

Horizon  Corporation,  another  at  the  na- 
tion' largest  land  promoters.  Is  selling  land 
in  Its  development  20  mllss  south  of  Albu- 
querque. NM  .  at  a  minimum  markup  of  23 
times  the  price  It  paid  for  445.800  «crea  of 
seml-arld  ranch  land  back  la  1968 

Tucson  real  estate  dealer  William  B.  Frank- 
lin, who  Ls  chairman  of  a  group  called  "Cit- 
izens for  the  Preservation  of  Santa  Cruz 
County.'  questions  whether  Investors  In  Ail- 
aona  promotional  land  developments  are 
making  a  wise  choice  In  a  series  of  articles 
on  land  sales  tn  the  Troy  lOhlo)  Dally  News, 
Franklin  gave  this  assessment  of  OAC  Corp.'s 
Rio  Rico  development  Rio  Rico  Is  terribly 
overpriced  You  can  ouy  a  choice  oae-scre 
lot  In  the  Catallna  Foothills  of  Tucson,  where 
I  live,  for  •7,S00  right  now  That  price  In- 
cludes paved  streets,  power  and  water  At 
Rico  Rico  you  pay  94000  or  tSOOO  (for  less 
than  an  acre)  and  It  may  b«  10  years  oefore 
utilities  are  brought  to  your  property." 

How  should  you  evaluate  an  Investment  In 
land'  Roy  P  Drachman,  an  esperlenced 
Tucson  real  estate  dealer  and  president  of 
the  re3ear"h-orlented  Urban  I^nd  Institute, 
estimates  that  money  invested  In  unUn- 
proved  land  must  double  in  approximately 
five  years  just  to  meet  the  carrrlng  -osts 
These  costs  include  such  items  as  rate  of  in- 
terest used  to  buy  the  land,  real  esute  taxes, 
care-taking  (trips  to  inspect  the  property, 
for  example).  Lnauranoe  and  Inflation  Any 
protlta  to  be  realized  must  be  in  addition  to 
these  carrying  costs.  Drachman  added  that 
his  estimate  does  not  Include  selling  costs 
such  as  a  broker's  commlaslon.  lawyers'  fees 
and  capital  gains  taxes 

Furthermore,  vacant  land  produces  no  cur- 
rent returns  and  the  Investor  Is  giving  up 
his  chances  for  dividends  and  capital  gains  on 
other  possible  Investments,  or  the  Interest 
on  an  equal  amount  put  into  savings  Money 
In  Insured  bank  savings  at  six  per  cent  com- 
pounded annually,  for  exanxple,  will  double 
in  12  years,  with  no  risk 

Aside  from  the  doubtful  value  of  such  In- 
vestments, what  are  some  of  the  specific 
problems  and  pitfalls  consumers  are  discover- 
ing In  buylni?  land'  Federal  officials  charged 
with  the  duty  of  overseeing  Interstate  land 
sales  report  that.  In  addition  to  objections 
over  misrepresentations  about  how  much 
property  will  Increase  In  value  or  the  Im- 
provements that  will  be  made  on  It,  com- 
plaints fall  Into  these  categories: 

PaOPtHTT    BKPOST 

"cideril  law  requires  that  the  developer 
furnish  the  potential  buyer  with  a  factual 
report  on  the  property  The  report,  tn  ques- 
tion and  answer  form,  covers  important 
facta  buyers  should  know  about  the  land 
and  Includes  ruch  mformatlon  as  name  and 
location  of  developer  and  subdivision;  effec- 
tive date  of  the  report;  road  dl8tanc«s  to 
nearby  communities:  financial  terms  and 
refund  policies,  if  any:  mortgages  and  liens; 
protection.  If  any.  afforded  the  buyer  In  case 
of  financial  default  of  the  developer:  leas- 
ing arrangements:  taxes  and  special  assess- 
ments to  be  paid  by  the  buyer:  escrow  and 
title  arrangements,  plus  any  restrictions, 
easemenu.  covenants  and  their  effect  on  the 
buyer;  recreational  faculties  available  and  ex- 
pected dates  of  completion  of  proposed  ones; 
avallabUity  or  lack  of  utUltles  and  services 
such  as  trash  collection,  sewers,  water  sup- 
ply: any  need  for  drainage  and  fiU  before 
the  land  can  be  used  for  building;  presence 


of  schools,  medical  facilities,  shopping  and 
transportation  or  proposed  dates  of  avail- 
ability of  such  services,  number  of  homes 
now  occupied,  accessibility  of  lots  by  roads 
But  officials  say  sellers  frequently  fall  to 
provide  a  copy  to  the  buyer  or  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  buyer  to  read  It  carefully  and 
understand  It.  And  even  when  a  report  Is 
provided  it  may  not  reveal  the  facts  that 
"lake  access, '  for  example,  does  not  mean 
lake  shore  property,  that  roads  may  turn 
Into  mud  holes  too  steep  and  narrow  for  fire 
trucks  or  school  buses  to  maneuver,  that 
planned  canals  for  sailing  boats  right  up  to 
property  lines  may  contain  only  a  foot  of 
water  at  high  tide. 

ExrtrNO  poLicixs 
Here  the  problems  are  misrepresentation 
of  the  refund  policy  by  company  personnel, 
failure  to  provide  refunds  when  requested, 
and  misunderstandings  by  the  buyer  of  what 
he  must  do  to  obtain  the  refund.  One  typical 
example  Is  the  provision  that  a  buyer  must 
travel  to  the  property  site — at  his  expense — 
In  order  to  obtain  the  refund. 

B*rr    *ND    SWITCH 

Officials  say  complalnu  In  this  category 
(all  Into  two  types  "on  the  spof  in  which 
salesmen  tell  the  buyer  that  the  advertised 
lot  has  been  sold  and  then  attempt  to  switch 
him  to  a  more  expensive  parcel,  and  "delayed 
bait  and  switch,"  when  the  buyer  vUlts  the 
property  for  the  first  time  months  or  years 
after  the  InltUl  sale  and  discovers  that  It 
Is  underwater.  Inaccessible  or  not  what  he 
was  led  to  l>elleve  The  company  then  at- 
tempts to  "placate  "  the  buyer  by  selling  him 
(or  "switching"  him  to)  a  better,  higher- 
priced  lot  The  company  credits  the  con- 
sumer with  only  the  equity  he  has  built  up 
mot  total  payments)  in  the  first  lot  toward 
purchase  of  the  higher-priced  one. 

OWNERSHIP    RIGHTS 

These  relate  to  the  consumer's  discovering 
that  he  doesn't  "own"  the  land  subject  to 
a  typical  home  mortgage  Unless  he  paid  the 
full  asking  price  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  the 
consumer  has  precious  (ew  legal  rights  to 
the  land.  Chances  are  he  does  not  have  a 
deed  at  all,  but  merely  an  agreement  with 
the  company  to  furnish  a  deed  years  later 
after  he  pays  off  an  Installment  sales  coo- 
tract  for  the  lot  Should  he  faU  to  make 
any  payment  on  the  contract — for  any  rea- 
son—the company  can  declare  him  in  de- 
fault, take  back  the  property  and  keep  all 
the  money  the  consumer  has  paid 

WH.*r    PROTtcnot*    do    BTTTERS    HAVX7 

In  an  attempt  to  prorlde  consumers  with 
some  protecuon  against  these  and  other 
abuses  In  land  sales.  Congress  In  1998  passed 
the  IntersUte  Land  Sales  Disclosure  Act 
which  became  effective  AprU  28.  1969  Admin- 
istration of  the  law  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
Office  of  IntersUte  Land  Sales  Registration 
(OILSRi .  part  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 

The  agency  can  require  disclosure  of  im- 
portant facts  about  land  developments  and 
suspend  any  company  from  engaging  in  In- 
terstate sales  It  can  also  ask  the  Justice 
Department  to  bring  criminal  charges  against 
violators  of  provisions  of  the  Act.  which  pro- 
vides for  fines  up  to  •5.000  and  JaU  sentences 
of  up  to  five  years. 

The  Act  also  requires  that  owners  of  de- 
velopmenu  Involving  50  or  more  unimproved 
lots  for  sale  In  Interstate  commerce  register 
with  OILSR.  and  that  each  buyer  be  given 
a  deUUed.  written  property  report,  described 
earlier  U  the  seller  faUs  to  furnish  such  a 
report,  the  buyer  can  cancel  the  deal  at  any 
time  and  have  his  money  refunded  If  a 
saUer  furnishes  a  property  report  to  the  buyer 
*•■•  than  48  hours  before  signing  the  con- 
tract, the  buyer  has  48  hours  In  which  to 
cancel  and  get  a  refund. 

If  a  seller  falls  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Act,  or  has  committed  fraud. 


the  buyer  may  sue  for  damages  up  to  the 
purx:hase  price  of  the  lot,  plus  any  Improve- 
ments and  reasonable  court  costs. 

The  law  has  many  sound  consumer  pro- 
tection provisions  and  sufficient  teeth  for  en- 
forcement. Why.  then,  are  there  continuing 
abuses  and  a  rapidly  growing  number  of 
complalnu? 

The  answer  appears  to  be  a  familiar  one 
for  consumers;  it  takes  more  than  a  good 
law  to  solve  the  problem — It  requires  strong 
enforcement  During  Its  first  years,  OILSR 
was  burled  under  layers  of  officialdom  in 
HUD. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  office  was  ad- 
ministered by  subordinates  reporting  to  Eu- 
gene Qulledge.  an  asslsUnt  secretary  of  HUD 
and  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  OuUedge.  a  former  construc- 
tion executive  from  Oreenaboro.  NC.  was 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  when  he  went  to  HUD  In  1969 
Ouliedges  first  administrator  of  OILSR.  Al- 
fred J.  Lcntonen.  resigned  last  year  to  Join 
Horizon  Land  Corp. 

As  of  May  31.  1972,  the  office  had  obtained 
only  four  Indlctmenu.  aU  Involving  relatively 
small  operators,  and  only  one  conviction 
also  of  a  small  development  Sales  at  only  18 
locations  had  been  suspended  by  OILSR  for 
any  reason. 

Testimony  as  to  the  agency's  lack  of  regard 
for  consumer  complaints  was  documented  at 
hearings  In  Washington  on  May  31  and 
June  1.  1972.  when  witnesses  told  of  waiting 
for  as  long  as  two  years  without  getting  any 
subeUntlve  response.  Others  said  they  had 
encountered  outright  hostility 

But  more  recently  there  have  been  some 
hopeful  signs  that  the  agency  may  be  acquir- 
ing a  stronger  sense  of  responsibility.  On 
March  1.  HUD  Secretary  Oeorge  Elomney 
shifted  OILSR  to  his  direct  contj-ol  and  ap- 
pointed a  new  administrator,  Oeorge  K 
Bernstein,  to  run  It.  Bernstein  has  an- 
nounced a  "get  tough"  policy.  Including  a 
series  of  public  hearings  throughout  the 
country  at  which  consumers  can  report  their 
experiences  with — and  complalnu  about — 
promotional    land    sales 

Whether  or  not  the  agency's  new  energy 
will  lead  to  long-range  correction  of  land 
sales  abuses  or  Is  merely  election-year 
rhetoric  remains  to  be  seen. 

Meanwhile,  consumers  should  not  be  lulled 
Into  any  sense  of  security  about  buying  un- 
developed promotional  land  simply  because 
of  the  existence  of  Federal  and  sute  regula- 
tory laws  and  agencies  Thlrty-flve  states  now 
have  some  requlremenU  for  registering  land 
sales,  but  there  Is  lltUe  actual  supervision  of 
land  developmenu  In  most  states  The  OILSR 
staff  lUelf  numbers  only  about  50.  and  when 
Bernstein  took  over  the  office  there  were  only 
two  Investigators.  He  has  Increased  the  force 
to  10,  which  still  seems  hardly  adequaU  to 
inveetlgaU  some  50  complaints  a  week. 

Despite  attempts  at  consumer  protection, 
sharp  salesnaen  have  been  known  to  turn  the 
requirement  for  government  registration 
around  to  their  favor  by  telling  consumers 
that  their  development  "has  been  approved 
by  the  Government.""  which  Is  never  the  case. 
At  the  outset,  those  who  are  determined 
to  buy  promotional  land  should  wriu  to 
OILSR  (Dept  of  Housing  &  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Washington,  DC.  30411)  and  ask  If 
the  company  selling  the  land  is  registered 
One  should,  of  course,  never  buy  without 
seeing  the  land  But  even  this  good  advice 
can  be  misleading,  for  Just  looking  at  a 
chunk  of  undeveloped  desert,  swamp,  or 
woodland  Ulls  the  buyer  nothing  about  pos- 
sible legal  encumbrances  on  the  title,  or  ease- 
ments or  rights  of  way  that  may  run  across 
the  land  and  impair  lU  use  as  a  homeslU  or 
for  commercial  development  Nor  does  on- 
slU  Inspection  reveal  lU  poUntlal  for  resale 
at  a  profit. 

Since  most  promotional  land  Is  sold  on  In- 
stallment contract  orer  a  period  of  years,  just 
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seeing  the  land  doesn't  explain  anything 
about  second  mortgages,  mechanic's  liens,  or 
tax  liens,  all  of  which  take  precedence  over 
your  claims  to  the  land  l(  the  developer  runs 
Into  financial  problems,  which  government 
officials  say  la  not  at  all  unusual.  And,  If  the 
promoter  declares  bankruptcy,  It  could  be 
years  before  buyers  could  recoup  their  losses, 
K  there's  any  money  left. 

In  short,  there  are  many  compelling  rea- 
sons why  consumers  should  pass  up  the 
"free"  dinner  and  vacation  offer  from  the 
promotional  land  development  companies.  A 
far  more  rational  approach  to  buying  retire- 
ment, vacation  or  Investment  land  Is  to  visit 
the  area,  talk  with  a  number  of  real  esUle 
brokers  and  sign  nothing  until  you  are  fully 
convinced  that  you  have  a  sound  Invest- 
ment which  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed 
by  your  own  lawyer. 

SOME    PKRILS    IN    A    LAND    SAI.K8    CONTRACT 

Many  land  sales  contracU  give  the  seller 
advantages  rarely  explained  by  salesmen, 
and  the  consumer  precious  few  rlghw.  For 
example,  we  reviewed  a  promotional  land 
sales  contract  that  a  Florida  company  used 
In  selling  a  Yonkers.  NY.  widow  one  acre  of 
undeveloped  land  near  Palm  Beach  The 
widow  said  she  did  not  see — and  has  never 
seen— the  property  since  she  signed  the 
papers  for  It  In  1969 

She  did  not  remember  having  read  the 
property  report,  which  was  included  a  large 
kit  of  company  promotional  materials  and 
she  was  unaware  that  the  report  Indicated 
the  land  would  have  to  be  drained  before  It 
would  be  usable.  She  bought  the  land  on 
the  advice  of  her  brother-in-law  who  had 
bought  three  acres  and  said  it  "looked  like  a 
good  deal  ■•  She  signed  a  contract  to  pay 
•3.890  for  the  acre  and  paid  •1,000  down, 
leaving  a  balance  of  •2.890  to  be  paid  In  jas 
monthly  Installmenu  She  did  not  know  how 
many  Installmenu  there  were  She  also  said 
that,  since  the  company  did  not  send  her 
any  annual  sUUmenU,  she  had  no  Idea 
how  much  InUrest  she  was  paying  She 
thought  that  she  did  not  have  to  pay  any 
real  esiau  tax  on  the  land.  She  was  also 
equally  unaware  of  any  of  a  number  of 
provuions  contained  In  smaU  print  on  the 
back  of  the  contract. 

For  example,  she  thought  she  had  a  deed  to 
the  property,  but  the  official-looking  docu- 
ment she  received  from  the  company  is  only 
an  "Agreement  for  Deed,"  In  reality  an  In- 
stallment sales  contract.  If  she  misses  one 
payment— for  any  reason— the  company  can 
declare  the  contract  In  default,  teke  back 
the  lot  and  keep  all  the  money  she  has  paid 
to  date  She  Is  not  even  permitted  to  sell  her 
Interest  In  the  lot  unless  the  company  ap- 
proves the  sale  and  all  of  lU  terms  and 
conditions. 

Although  the  property  report  speUs  out  a 
detailed  company  policy  which  provides  for 
refunds  under  certain  conditions,  the  con- 
tract— which  Is  the  sole  controlling  legal 
Instrument — contains  this  clause:  "There 
are  no  refund  privileges  under  ths  contract." 
She  has  absolutely  no  rlghu  to  any  oil  or 
minerals  that  might  be  discovered  on  the 
property. 

The  company  will  put  In  graded— not 
paved — roads  and  arrange  for  drainage,  but 
she  win  be  assessed  for  these  Improvemenu. 
The  contract  Includes  estimates  of  (220  an 
acre  for  drainage,  but  the  company  Is  not 
bound  by  that  figure,  which  could  be  con- 
siderably higher. 

She  has  absolutely  no  rlghU  of  possession 
In  the  property  until  delivery  of  the  deed. 
And  before  she  can  obuin  the  deed,  she  must 
pay  the  company  for  all  the  taxes  It  has 
paid  on  the  lot  over  the  length  of  the  con- 
tract, plus  Interest  at  6  per  cent.  Before  she 
gets  her  deed  she  will  also  be  required  to 
pay  off  any  levies  and  property  assessmenU 
which  may  have  been  paid  by  the  company 
during  the  term  of  the  contracU,  plus  in- 
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terest.  The  contract  \&  wTlf.en  In  such  a 
was  as  to  make  ail  the.se  sums — taxes,  as- 
sessments, levies  and  interest — payable  as 
a  final  payment  before  the  couiract  Is  satis- 
fied. So,  Instead  of  a  final  payment  of  ^se, 
she  may  face  a  "balloon"  payment  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  that.  K  not  paid  on 
time,  could  result  in  default  and  forfeiture 
of  all  the  money  she  has  paid  during  the  life 
of  the  contract. 


THOSE  WHO  SHOULD  YiAYY.  SEEN 
THE  OIL  SHORT.^GE  COMING  DID 
NOT— OR   WOULD  NOT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  a^^  some  question.s  in  behalf  of 
the  American  people. 

I  want  to  ask  these  questions  before 
truth  and  perspective  about  the  cause  of 
the  fuels  crisis  are  swept  under  the  rug 
in  the  headlong  rush  to  solve  it.  And  I 
want  to  ask  these  questions  before  I  turn 
down  the  thermostat  on  my  anger  and 
outrage. 

Today  our  people  are  being  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  comfort,  convenience, 
pleasure,  yes,  and  in  some  instances 
their  means  of  earning  a  living  or  their 
facilities  for  getting  an  education  in  or- 
der to  get  us  through  an  emergency  that 
was  not  of  their  making. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  Mr.  President. 

Nor  do  I  challenge  the  need  for  self- 
sacrifice. 

We  are  in  a  state  of  crisis,  and  it  will 
take  self-sacrifice  and  a  united  effort  to 
get  us  through  it. 

But  how  do  we  get  it?  How  do  we 
develop  the  kind  of  public  understand- 
ing that  can  kindle  a  spiiit  of  self -sacri- 
fice and  unity? 

I  say  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  Is 
through  a  full  and  frank  disclosure  of 
the  facts.  Including,  Mr.  President,  a  full 
and  frank  disclosure  of  the  mistakes  in 
judgment,  the  miscalculations,  and  the 
stubborn  refusal  to  recognize  the 
abundant  danger  signs  that  led  us  into 
this  sorry  situation. 

Surely  we  should  have  learned  in  the 
past  17  months  that  nothing  Is  more 
disenchanting,  nothing  more  divisive, 
nothing  more  damaging  to  the  American 
spirit  than  ignoring  the  people's  ques- 
tions in  a  time  when  ongoing  revelations 
are  changing  denial  of  blame  to  admis- 
sion of  wrong  in  instance  after  instance 
after  instance. 

I  use  this  example  deliberately.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  see  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  energy  crisis  and  the  at- 
tempt to  cover  it  up  until  it  exploded  in 
the  administration's  face  a  pattern  dis- 
turbingly familiar. 

First,  the  repeated  denials  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  major  oil  com- 
panies that  a  petroleum  shortage  was 
looming,  denials  repudiated  by  last  win- 
ter's minicrisis  in  heating  oil. 

Then,  last  spring,  reluctantly  acknowl- 
edging that  further  shortages  might  be 
expected,  but  shrugging  these  off  as  po- 
tentially no  worse  than  a  1-  to  2-percent 
inconvenience. 

Now,  face  to  face  with  an  undeniable 
shortfall  of  18  to  20  percent  or  more, 
conceding  no  lack  of  foresight,  admit- 
ting no  error,  offering  no  apologj",  point- 
ing the  finger  of  blame  at  the  affluent 


greed  of  the  consuming  public,  the  Arab 

oa  embargo,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — everj-where  but  where  a  big  part 
of  it  belongs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
check  Mr.  Nixon's  energj-  message. 
check  it  word  lor  word.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  check  the  newspaper  adver- 
tisements and  the  televl<;ion  and  radio 
commercials  pushed  at  us  night  and  day 
by  the  major  oil  companies, 

I  ask  them  to  find,  if  they  can,  the 
slight-est  iiint  m  any  of  these  messages 
that  the  administration  or  the  industry 
is  even  remotely  responsible  for  even 
part  of  the  cnsis. 

I  can  spare  my  colleagues  the  effort. 
There  is  none. 

Nor.  Mr  President,  is  there  the  slight- 
est hint  that  those  Americans  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  fuels  shortage  are  those 
Americans  who  are  profiting  most  from 
it. 

For  while  the  crisis  is  hurting — or 
threatening— a  spectrum  that  takes  in 
the  homeowTier,  the  commuter,  the 
farmer,  the  plastic  products  mantifac- 
turer,  the  airlines,  the  trucking  mdus- 
try,  mass  transit,  schools,  colleges,  tour- 
isn,.  the  stock  market,  and  clean  air 
standards,  the  major  oil  companies  are 
reaping  windfall  profits  of  hostorical 
dimension. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
fact  that  third-quarter  earnings  by  10 
major  oil  companies  were  up  an  average 
of  52.1  percent.  To  consider  the  fact  that 
Gulf,  Exxon,  and  Mobil  reported  gains 
of  91,  80.  and  64.1  percent,  respectivelv, 
during  the  third  quarter  and  that  Oc- 
cidental reported  a  7,153-percent  in- 
crease over  1972.  To  consider  the  fact 
that  in  dollar  terms  Exxon's  net  income 
for  the  first  9  months  of  this  vear  was 
$1,660,000,000:  Mobil's  $571.200  000" 
Gulf's  $570,030,000;  Standard  of  Indi- 
ana's $389,800,000;  Shell's  $253,300,000' 
Continentals  $153,400,000;  and  PhiUips' 
$143,700,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  bitter  irony  is  not 
lost  upon  the  people.  One  poll  I  saw  in- 
dicated that  70  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned believe  the  shortage  was  rigged  to 
boost  oil  company  profits.  Nor  should  it 
be  lost  upon  the  oil  tycoons  themselves. 
One,  at  least  had  the  decency  to  say: 
"I  think  we  all  might  have  been  better 
off  in  the  longrun  if  we  could  have  re- 
port«i  a  decline  in  profits." 

But  there  was  not  a  decline.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. There  was  a  breathtaking  leap  up- 
ward on  the  strength  of  sharply  higher 
crude  oil  and  product  sales  volumes, 
higher  domestic  and  European  product 
prices,  higher  volume  and  profit  mar- 
gins on  plastics  and  petrochemicals,  and 
record  prices  for  oil  tanker  charters 

So  while  the  people  turn  down  their 
thermostats,  call  off  their  vacation  trips. 
car  pool,  ■wear  sweaters  in  their  homes 
and  ofBces.  and  anticipate  wu::ter  clos- 
ings of  their  children's  schools,  the  major 
oil  companies  keep  warm  nn.elng  their 
cash  registers  and  hauling  record  profits 
to  the  banks. 

Mr.  President,  let  no  one  mistake  what 
I  am  saying.  This  Is  not  the  perennial 
protest  of  the  professional  populist.  This 
is  the  outraged  cry  of  one  middle-of-the- 
road  U.S.  Senator  who  believes  in  the 
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capitalistic  free  enterprise  system  but 
who  also  believes  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies of  America  have  betrayed  the 
trust  of  the  i\merlcan  people. 

And  let  us  get  this  on  the  record  right 
now:  The  major  oil  companies  are  In  no 
way  the  rugged  individualists  they  would 
have  the  people  believe  tliey  are. 

It  was  not  a  populist,  not  a  liberal,  not 
a  Democrat  who  said.  "Few  industries 
sing  the  praises  of  free  enterprise  more 
loudly  than  the  oil  Industry.  Yet  few  in- 
dustries rely  so  heavily  on  special  Oov- 
errunent  favors."  The  man  who  said  that 
was  Milton  Friedman,  the  conservative 
economist  whose  column  appears  in 
Newsweek  magazine. 

And  those  special  Goverrunent  favors, 
Mr.  President,  have  cost  the  American 
people  in  artlflclaUy  high  prices  for 
petroleum  products  and  in  the  higher 
taxes  they  must  pay  to  make  up  for  the 
tax  breaks  accorded  industry.  For  14 
years  the  mandatory  oil  Import  quota 
system  alone  cost  American  oil  con- 
sumers upward  of  $5  billion  a  year  more 
than  they  would  have  been  paying  if 
competitively  priced  foreign  oil  had  been 
allowed  to  come  Into  this  country  in  more 
than  a  trickle. 

And  heaven  knows  what  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  intangible  drilling  cost 
tax  breaks,  foreign  Investment  tax  credits 
and  all  the  rest  have  cost  the  American 
taxpayer. 

But  Mr.  President,  except  for  an  exer- 
cise in  hindsight  judgment,  this  is  really 
beside  the  point. 

For  the  truth  is  that  those  privileges 
were  once  deemed  necessary  enough  to 
ermct  them  into  law.  And  the  truth  is 
that  no  amount  of  consumer- taxpayer 
protest  over  the  years  has  been  powerful 
enough  to  overcome  "Big  Oil's"  political 
clout  and  get  them  off  the  books. 

The  natural  question  is  "Why?"  Why 
has  public  indignation  over  big  oil's  spe- 
cial privilege  never  really  crested? 

The  answer  to  that  touches  the  heart 
of  the  indictment  against  big  oil. 

Those  privileges  stayed  on  the  law 
books,  Mr.  President,  because  enough 
rank  and  file  citizens,  enough  business- 
men, enough  industrialists  accepted  the 
major  oil  companies'  word  that  tax 
breaks  and  protection  against  Imports 
were  Indispensable  to  continued  domes- 
tic oil  exploration,  drilling,  and  refining 
and  in  exchange  for  those  privileges  the 
follow -on  assurances  of  adequate  sup- 
plies In  peace  and  In  war. 

Now  I  want  my  colleagues  and  my  con- 
stituents to  know  that  I  shared  that 
faith.  For  a  long,  long  time  I  believed 
that  the  quid  pro  quo  of  privilege  In  ex- 
change for  the  assurance  of  adequate  oU 
supply  was  valid  and  justified. 

And  though  time,  events,  and  my  own 
personal  experience— which  I  will  spell 
out  in  a  minute— have  eroded  that  faith, 
I  still  cannot  find  it  In  me  to  believe 
that  the  Industry  contrived  the  oil  short- 
age to  drive  prices  up. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President.  I  can  fljid 
it  in  me  to  believe  that  today's  fuels 
crisis — which  even  the  administration 
now  concedes  would  have  happened 
without  the  Arab  oil  embargo — can  be 
laid  directly  to  the  betrayal  of  the  public 
trust  by  the  major  American  oil  com- 
panies. 
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I  am  not  charging  deliberate  betrayal. 
But  I  am  Indicting  these  giants  of  the 
Industry  with  gross  incompetence,  with 
stubborn  blindness,  with  selfishness,  and 
with  a  lack  of  foresight  that  seems 
totally  incredible  in  the  light  of  today's 
developments.  And  I  am  indicting  this 
administration  with  being  a  willing  tic- 
cessory  to  this  betrayal  by  Its  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  the  industry's 
word  that  no  significant  shortage  was 
inmiinent — and  by  its  notorious  reluc- 
tance to  move  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Industry,  even  when  the  public  interest 
clearly  dictated  such  a  move. 

The  reluctance  to  buck  the  industry  is 
not  unique  to  this  administration.  Mr. 
President.  Let  as  be  fair  about  that.  Big 
oil's  political  influence,  as  we  all  know, 
cuts  across  party  lines  and  has  been 
equally  effective  in  Democratic  as  well 
as  Republican  administrations. 

But  the  hesitance  to  take  the  public's 
side  in  the  face  of  our  first  peacetime 
energy  crisis  is  unique  to  this  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  President,  and  that  hesi- 
tance is  as  reprehensible  as  It  was 
irresponsible. 

What  I  cannot  imderstand— and  what 
our  .sacrificing  people  must  be  told— Is 
why  the  signs  of  an  impending  emer- 
gency were  denied  by  the  Industry  and 
ignored  by  the  administration  until  only 
weeks  before  consumers  were  being 
asked  to  cut  back  on  fuel  and  energy 
use.  rationing  was  being  seriously  con- 
sidered, and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  being  asked  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident unprecedented  authority  to  meet 
a  crisis  the  heedlessness  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  its  administration  handmaid 
Itself  precipitated? 

Why  was  it.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
handful  of  Senators  and  Congressman- 
using  the  petroleum  Industry's  own 
figures — could  see  this  coming  a  year  or 
more  ago? 

Where  was  the  vaimted  expertise  of 
the  industry  giants? 

Where  was  the  administration's  con- 
cern for  the  public  then? 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Americans 
everywhere  who  are  sick  and  tired  of 
deception,  evasion,  and  public  relations 
"snow  jobs"  I  pose  the  following  ques- 
tions— some  of  which  I  have  asked  time 
and  again  over  the  last  5  years,  some  of 
which  are  relatively  new.  all  of  which 
deserve  answers: 

How.  in  good  conscience,  could  the 
major  oil  companies  simultaneously  hide 
the  mistake  they  made  In  overestimating 
the  reserves  In  America's  two  largest  oil 
fields,  oppose  repeal  of  oil  Import  quotas 
for  14  long  years,  yet  continue  to  exhort 
the  consuming  public  to  use  more  and 
more  fuel  and  more  and  more  energy? 

How  could  the  major  oil  companies 
fall  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  gallop- 
ing increase  in  world  and  domestic  de- 
mand for  refined  petroleum  products? 

Specifically,  how  could  the  oil  indus- 
try allow  the  number  of  domestic  refin- 
eries In  the  last  10  years — and  only  5 
of  these  major  refineries — and  have  no 
new  refineries  under  construction  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  this  year? 

What  did  the  oil  industry  do  with  all 
the  money  It  saved  through  tax  sub- 
sidies and  Import  protection''  That 
money  was  supposed  to  be  used  for  ex- 


ploring, drilling,  and  producing  enough 
to  sustain  us.  How  much  of  it  was  spent 
for  that  purpose?  How  much  of  it  was 
spent  elsewhere  for  other  purposes? 

Mr  President,  the  industry  has  offered 
some  answers  to  these  questions,  but  let 
us  examine  them  for  a  minute. 

Uncertainty  over  oil  Import  policy  has 
been  offered  as  one  explanation  of  why 
so  few  new  refineries  have  been  built 
in  recent  years. 

This  is  an  intriguing  answer,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. If.  as  all  evidence  Indicates,  oil 
import  policy  has  been  dictated  by  the 
Industry  Itself,  then  this  means  It  was 
the  Industry  that  was  uncertain— not 
the  Government. 

And  recent  chronology  would  seem  to 
bear  this  out.  For  how  can  the  Industry 
explain  Its  mystifying  turnabout  on  im- 
port policy? 

For  14  years  the  major  oil  companies 
fought  tooth,  nail,  and  infiuence  to  keep 
foreign  oil  out  of  this  country.  Yet.  dur- 
ing those  14  years  there  was  a  net  loss  of 
39  American  refineries.  Thlrtv-slx  were 
built.  But  75  were  shut  down. 

Yet  the  minute  Import  quotas  were 
lifted  last  April,  these  same  companies 
fell  all  over  themselves  announcing  great 
new  refining  expansion  plans.  And  now— 
with  the  Arab  countries  cutting  off  sup- 
ply—those aruiouncements  are  being 
called  back  as  Inoperative 

Mr.   President,  one  cannot  help  but 

wonder  why  these  major  oil  companies 

knowing  as  they  did  that  their  domestic 
fields  were  faUing— opposed  letting  in 
foreign  oil  they  could  have  had  in  abun- 
dance and  at  bargain  prices  until  the 
very  year  they  could  not  get  It. 

It  does  not  say  much  for  big  business 
foresight  and  acumen. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  the  other  stock 
answer  the  oil  companies  give  when  they 
are  asked  why  they  did  not  Increase  re- 
fining capacity. 

They  blame  the  environmentalists. 

WeU.  Mr.  President,  all  I  can  say  to 
that  is  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  In- 
crease refineries  before  Earth  Day  came 
to  stay  And  they  did  not.  In  the  10  years 
before  AprU,  1970.  30  refineries  were 
built — and  66  closed  down.  A  net  loss  of 
36 

Moreover,  on  September  17  Mr.  Nixon 
himself  forwarded  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress which  said  that  In  more  recent 
years  environmental  protection  measures 
were  topped  by  four  other  factors— in- 
cluding the  oil  industry's  own  lack  of 
foresight — as  being  influential  in  delay- 
ing refinery  construction  and  expansion. 

So  much  for  Industry  explanations. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  before  I  ask 
specific  questions  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration about  its  adamant  refusal  to  act 
to  head  off  the  crisis  until  now.  I  would 
put  to  the  administration  the  same  ques- 
lon  I  asked  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion: 

Why  was  the  mandatorj-  oil  import 
quota  system  kept  In  effect  long  past  the 
time  when  there  was  any  J'jstificatlon 
whatsoever  for  if 

Years  ago  It  was  already  apparent  that 
the  quota  system  was  not  encouraging 
the  major  oil  companies  to  explore  and 
drill  new  wells. 

Years  ago  It  was  equally  apparent  that 
the  quota  system  did  nothing  more  than 
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pick  the  consumers  pocket  while  it  lined 
the  oil  industry's  pocket  with  the  profits 
reaped  from  a  price  structure  insulated 
from  any  effective  competition. 

Yet  the  Johnson  administration  re- 
fused to  lift  it.  And  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration failed  to  lift  it  until  April  of  this 
year.  And  then  only  because  the  oil  in- 
dustry suddenly  realized  how  badly  it 
needed  the  foreign  crude  oil  it  had  so 
long  despised. 

But  why  did  the  Nixon  administration 
have  to  wait  until  the  oil  industry 
changed  its  mind  about  Import  quotas 
before  it  lifted  them? 

Why  did  Mr.  Nixon  not  heed  the  ad- 
vice of  his  own  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Controls  when  it  advised  him 
to  phase  out  the  quota  system  3  years 
before  he  finally  acted? 

Does  this  or  does  this  not  raise  the 
obvious  question  of  who  has  more  Influ- 
ence with  this  administration.  The 
President's  own  Cabinet?  Or  the  oil  In- 
dustry? 

A  year  ago  September.  Mr.  President, 
mj'  staff  and  I  surveyed  oil  supply-and- 
demand  figures  and  concluded  that  New- 
England  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  facing  a  possible  home  heat- 
ing oil  shortage  because  of  a  shortfall  in 
heating  oil  refining  that  summer. 

It  seemed  apparent  to  us  that  the 
August  1971  price  freeze  applying  to 
gasoline  prices  at  a  seasonal  high  and 
heating  oil  prices  at  a  seasonal  low,  had 
resulted  in  what  we  feared — overcon- 
centratlon  on  ga.soline  refining  in  the 
summer  of  1972  at  the  obvious  risk  of 
refining  too  little  heating  oil, 

I  called  hearings  In  September  of  last 
year  to  look  into  this  situation,  and  what 
I  heard  in  testimony  confirmed  my  ini- 
tial suspicions. 

1  saw  only  one  recourse.  An  immedi- 
ate relaxation  of  oil  import  quotas.  I 
wrote  to  the  President  asking  him  to 
do  this  In  behalf  of  my  own  region  and 
any  others  that  faced  a  similar  threat.  I 
sent  him  telegrams  as  the  weeks  went  on. 
Fmally,  the  entire  New  England  con- 
gressional delegation — Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats — signed  a  united  ap- 
peal to  the  President  to  take  this  action. 
He  did  not.  Until  it  was  too  late  to 
avoid  a  pinch  that  could  have  become  a 
major  crisis  if  the  winter  had  been  more 
severe. 

I  have  never  had  an  adequate  answer  to 
why  the  administration  delayed  In  taking 
this  action.  And  I  .seek  it  yet  In  the  name 
of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  the  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota,  the  ix-ople  of  Colorado, 
whose  homes,  schools,  farms,  and  fac- 
tories ran  out  of  oil  last  winter. 

In  his  energ>'  message  of  last  week. 
Mr.  Nixon  Implied  that  the  Congress  was 
to  blame  for  inaction  on  the  fuels  and 
energy  front,  but  In  this  Instance  and 
those  I  will  now  describe,  the  President 
already  had  authority  to  act  and  did 
not. 

The  lesson  of  last  winter  learned,  Mr. 
President,  the  dLstlnguLshed  junior  Sen- 
ator from  MLssouri  and  I  introduced  in 
Februar\-  an  amendment  to  the  Econom- 
ic Stabilization  Act  that  gave  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  Impose  mandatory  fuel 
allocations.  That  amendment  became 
law  In  April.  In  time  for  it  to  have  been 


used  to  head  off  or  at  least  ease  a  situ- 
ation that  saw  a  gasoline  shortage  de- 
velop in  many  areas  and  saw  the  forc- 
ing out  of  business  of  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  independent  gasoline  marketers 
who  were  cut  off  from  their  usual  sup- 
ply by  the  major  oil  companies 

Other  Senators  and  I  tried  to  tell  the 
administration  that  the  voluntary  allo- 
cation program  it  invoked  in  May  was 
not  enough — that  only  mandatorj-  allo- 
cation could  guarantee  equity  not  onlj- 
in  the  distribution  of  available  supplies 
but  applied  at  the  refining  level  could 
help  avert  another  heating  oil  shortage 
by  requiring  a  switchover  to  refinmg 
that  product  no  later  than  Augiist  1. 

We  pre.ssed  our  argimaent  again  and 
again,  until  finally,  on  June  28,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  President's  Oil  Policy 
Committee,  William  Simon,  notified  me 
that  he  agreed  that  the  voluntar>'  allo- 
cation program  was  not  working  as  ef- 
fectively as  it  should  and  that  a  man- 
datory program  to  take  its  place  was 
being  drafted. 

My  momentary  euphoria  was  no  more 
than  momentary.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  day  after  Mr.  Simon's  letter  arrived 
on  my  desk  Mr.  Nixon  appointed  a  na- 
tional energy  czar  whose  very  first  pub- 
lic pronouncement  rejected  the  concept 
of  mandator>-  allocations. 

At  the  time  I  w-ondered — and  still  w-on- 
der — how  the  parents  of  children  whose 
schools  were  closed  last  winter  in  Gov- 
ernor Love's  home  State  of  Colorado  felt 
about  that. 

This  difference  in  views  on  mandatory- 
allocations  points  up  one  of  the  big 
reasons  why  this  administration  has 
been  so  ineffective  on  energy  matters, 
Mr,  President. 

Titles,  oCaces,  figureheads  there  may 
be.  But  the  truth  is  that  there  is  still  no 
truly  authoritative  policymaking  body, 
nor  even  a  consensus. 

Think  back  a  year  ago.  Remember 
Gen.  George  A.  Lincoln,  the  director  of 
the  OflQce  of  Emergency  Preparedness? 
He  was  the  President's  first  energ>'  ex- 
pert. He  w-as  the  fellow  who  told  us  that 
the  major  oil  companies  had  assured 
him  there  would  be  no  shortages  last 
winter. 

Well,  the  shortages  came.  And  General 
Lincoln  went.  And  so  did  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

Meanwhile,  the  White  House  had 
raided  the  State  Department  to  get 
James  Akins'  energy  expertise.  Mr.  Akins 
offered  his  advice,  and  some  of  it  was 
pretty  good  advice.  But  it  went  into  the 
waste  basket,  and  Mr.  AMns  went  off  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  President's 
Oil  Policy  Committee,  William  Simon, 
an  able  man,  began  saying  things  that 
had  to  be  said  and  soon  found  himself 
outflanked  by  an  energy  policy  trium- 
virate made  up  of  Treasur>-  Secretary- 
Schultz,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  and  John 
Ehrlirhman,  Well,  Dr  Kissinger  went 
to  the  State  Department,  Mr.  Ehrllch- 
man  went  to  court  Secretary-  Schultz 
was  to  go  to  extremes  in  denouncing  ra- 
tioning. And  whatever  policy  there  was 
went  to  pot. 

And  then,  all  at  once,  it  seemed  as  if 
Mr.  Simon  finally  had  the  President's 


ear.  But  when  he  boldly  ventured  such 

unplea&antries  as  "mandatorj-  alloca- 
tions." the  President  quickly  brought  in 
new  energy-  czar  John  Love  to  whisper 
the  sweet  nothings  he  seemed  to  want  to 
hear. 

Now  Interior  Secretary-  Morton  gets 
into  this  musical  chairs  game  from  time 
to  time,  too,  so  -ve  really  never  know 
which  administration  spokesman  is  go- 
ing to  be  left  standing  when  the  music 
stops. 

Mr,  President,  the  net  result  of  all  this 
has  been  more  than  confusion.  It  has 
been  paralysis  in  the  face  of  crisis. 

So  when  I  took  this  floor  on  September 
7  to  present  what  I  called  a  "Blueprint 
for  a  Heating  Oil  Crisis."  I  did  so  in 
frustration  and  with  a  sense  of  what  is 
the  use.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  I  had  to 
make  it  as  emphatic  as  I  could  that  whUe 
we  were  preparing  to  enter  the  1973-74 
heating  season  with  the  same  level  of 
short  supplies  we  had  the  previous  fall, 
and  24  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil  less 
than  we  had  on  hand  in  the  fall  of  1971. 
the  Nixon  administration  was  still  re- 
fusing to  take  any  affirmative  action. 

At  that  time  I  said  the  administration 
"has  refused  to  adopt  mandatory-  alloca- 
tions; it  has  exhibited  an  apparent  in- 
ability to  increase  supplies;  it  has  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  small  business 
marketmg  segment  of  the  oil  industry; 
but  it  has  assured  the  big  multinational 
oil  companies  record  profits." 

And  I  asked,  then,  as  I  must  ask  again 
today:  'What  is  the  real  concern  of  this 
administration?  Adequate  supplies  for 
the  consumer?  Or  bigger  profits  for  the 
major  oil  companies? 

Because  now  it  is  mid-November,  and 
the  administration  is  still  refusing  to  do 
what  the  situation  demands  be  done. 

On  November  1,  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  was,  indeed,  finally  im- 
posed. But  what  kind  of  a  mandatory  al- 
location program  is  this,  that  exempts 
gasoline  and  does  not  apply  at  the  re- 
finery level?  At  best,  a  toothless  tiger 
with  tender  gums.  At  w-orst,  an  inadver- 
tent mockery-  of  an  administration  that 
has  the  gall  to  criticize  the  Congress  for 
timidity  and  procra.stination. 

So  I  ask  in  the  name  of  the  people,  Mr. 
President,  why  this  admliustration  failed 
to  use  the  tools  the  Congress  pro\ided  it 
last  spring.  "Why  it  failed  to  invoke  the 
authority  the  Congress  had  alreadj-  giv- 
en It  to  allocate  supplies  and  direct  re- 
fining with  the  kind  of  firm  dispatcii 
that  the  situation  demanded  months  and 
months  ago. 

If  that  had  been  done,  Mr,  President, 
the  gasoline  shortage  of  last  summer 
could  have  been  borne  more  equitably: 
hundreds  of  small  marketers  might  still 
be  in  business:  and  a  mandated  early 
sw-itch  to  refining  heating  oil  would  have 
ea.'^ed  the  supply  crunch. 

The  people  deserve  answers,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

They  do  not  deserve  to  be  mislead  any 
more  about  w-ho  is  to  blame. 

They  do  not  deserve  the  gratuitous  in- 
sult that  it  was  their  greed  for  comfort 
and  convenience  that  brought  on  the 
emergency. 

They  did  not  deserve  the  cold  notice 
that  they  must  pay  more  for  fuel  and 
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sacrifice  comlort,  convenience,  and  en- 
vironment without  an  explanation. 

The  people  will  do  what  they  are  asked 
to  do  to  get  us  through  this  emergency. 

Historically  they  always  have. 

But  they  want  to  know  why.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. They  want  to  know  how  we  got 
into  this  situation,  before  they  are  told 
how  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  It. 

They  have  a  right  to  ask  those  ques- 
tions. 

They  have  a  right  to  have  those  ques- 
tions Einswered. 


THE  FUEL  CRISIS  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  energy 
crisis  Is  on  everyone's  mind  these  days, 
and  we  have  been  working  continuously 
in  the  Congress  to  meet  the  shortages 
that  have  come  upon  us.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  busy  now  for  more  than  2  years  in 
preparation  of  legislation  to  avert  Im- 
mediate shortages  and  to  stimulate  long- 
range  production  of  additional  energy. 

In  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  Hobart 
Rowen  submitted  a  very  thoughtful 
article  on  the  "Fuel  Crisis  and  the  Econ- 
omy." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  18.   1973) 

Trrtv  Crisis  akd  thx  Economy 

(By  Hob&rt  Rowen) 

Former  Economic  Council  Chairman  Wal- 
ter W.  Heller  wisely  obserred  In  a  special 
article  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week 
that  because  of  the  oU  crunch,  all  forecasts 
(or  Inflation  In  1974  are  now  "subject  to 
change  without  notice."  Let's  go  one  step 
beyond  that ;  all  forecasts  of  any  kind  are 
useless. 

The  only  realistic  assumption  that  can  be 
made  Is  that  the  economy  wUl  be  In  some 
sort  of  recession  next  year  and  will  continue 
to  be  depressed  while  the  Arab  oU  embargo 
lasts. 

Just  how  bad  the  economic  slide  here  will 
be  depends  on  a  number  of  unknown  factors, 
including  the  duration  of  the  embargo  and 
the  wisdom  of  U.S.  leaders  In  handling  the 
shortage  problem. 

So  far.  there  Is  little  reason  to  be  opti- 
mistic on  either  score:  the  Arabs  seem  in- 
terested In  limiting  their  production  and 
maximizing  profits  (already  huge)  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  Egyptlan-IsraeU 
negotiations:  and  the  Watergated  Nixon  ad- 
ministration once  again  appears  to  be 
bungling  an  economic  management  Job. 

The  clear  need  at  the  moment  Is  to  InstaU 
a  gasoline  rationing  program  that  would 
sharply  cut  pleasure  driving,  so  that  energy 
resources  still  available  can  be  husbanded 
for  essential  Indtiatry. 

But  administration  spokesmen  are  all  over 
the  lot  on  this  issue,  some  trying  to  sweep 
tJie  urgency  of  the  problem  under  the  rug 
Others  talk  wlstfuUy  of  a  "free  market"  ap- 
proach, letting  price*  skyrocket  in  order  to 
create  new  production  Incentives  as  weU  as 
to  diminish  consumption. 

The  trouble  with  letting  prices  shoot  up 
sho\ild  be  obvious.  Not  only  would  that  mean 
the  weU-to-do  could  use  and  waste  resources 
at  wUl  whUe  people  of  modest  means  suffer, 
but  such  a  "solution"  would  raise  unholy 
hell  with  the  economy. 

Heller  points  out  that  fuel  prices  had 
been  soaring  even  before  the  "shelk-down." 
Thus,  the  price  Index  of  fuels,  related  prod- 


ucts and  power  (representing  7  per  cent  of 
the  wholesale  price  index)  had  risen  30  per 
cent  from  September,  1973.  to  September. 
1873.  Beflned  petroleum  products  rose  35  per 
cent  m  that  period. 

Further  price  Increases  are  certain.  But 
unless  rationing  and  price  controls  are  mads 
effective,  costs  wUl  go  out  of  sight. 

Some  administration  officials,  notably  Eco- 
nomic Council  Chairman  Herbert  Stein  and 
Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz — who  fear 
any  kind  of  controls — would  opt  for  a  sur- 
tax system  to  reduce  consiunptlon  of  gaso- 
line. 

But  Treasury  experts  admit  that  each 
penny  of  additional  tax  sucks  (1  bUUon  out 
of  total  purchasing  power.  If — as  Gov.  John 
Love  suggested — the  country  needs  a  30-cent 
tax  to  cut  consumption  of  gasoline  by  30 
per  cent  or  so,  that  would  pull  $30  bllUon 
out  of  Individual's  pockets  and  Into  the 
Treasury. 

Even  If  a  chunk  of  that  were  rebated  in 
various  ways.  It  would  be  likely  to  throw 
the  economy  Into  a  serious  recession. 

Ln  any  event,  the  administration  has  badly 
failed  the  nation  In  assessing  and  coming 
to  grips  with  the  energy  problem.  The  moet 
compelling  energy  statistic  Ive  seen  comes 
from  Deputy  Treasury  Secretary  WUllam  E. 
Simon: 

Prior  to  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  admin- 
istration's expectation  was  that  energy  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  would  in- 
crease by  4  per  cent  a  year,  doubling  19708 
needs  by  about  1980. 

And  how  did  we  plan  to  get  that  Increased 
energy  supply?  From  the  Middle  East,  be- 
caiue  oil  there  was  cheap.  The  Idea  of  con- 
sidering national  security  In  economic  terms 
apparently  never  occurred  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Now.  Mr.  NUon  talks  of  "Independ- 
ence" by  1980. 

Back  In  April,  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  In  which  he  referred  to  an 
energy  "challenge" — he  wouldn't  even  use 
the  word  "crisis".  Five  years  too  late,  Mr. 
Nixon  abandoned  oil  quotas.  Tet.  there  was 
no  recognition  that  oil  was  an  InternaUonal 
problem,  and  that  some  day  we  would  have 
to  come  to  grips  with  an  International  cartel 
with  a  stranglehold  on   key  supplies. 

Meanwhile,  the  domestic  oil  industry,  fat 
and  comfortable,  wasn't  anxious  to  add  to 
refinery  capacity  or  to  prove  out  new  reserves. 
Some  oU  Industry  leaders  confess  they  badly 
underestimated  how  fast  demand  would  rise, 
but  most  tend  to  blame  the  conservation- 
ists for  holding  back  new  exploration. 

Early  this  year,  former  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Peter  O.  Peterson  came  b€u;k  from  a  trip 
around  the  world  and  reported  to  the  I^resl- 
dent  that  energy  would  be  the  United  States' 
overwhelming  problem  for  the  next  decade, 
but  he  was  politely  Ignored. 

Peterson  tried  to  get  Henry  Kissinger's  at- 
tention focussed  on  the  problem,  but  Kissin- 
ger was  too  preoccupied. 

In  his  report.  Peterson  sharply  highlighted 
U.S.  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil  for  the 
projected  growth  of  the  economy  through 
the  1970b  and  early  1980b.  In  an  Interview 
with  him  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  July  9,  1973,  I  reported: 

"Peterson's  figures  assume  that  the  Middle 
East  countries  will  continue  to  be  attracted 
by  higher  prices.  Increase  their  production 
and  sell  the  West  all  the  oU  it  wants  to  buy. 

"But  the  Middle  East  countrlee,  knowing 
that  their  oil  resources  are  finite,  may  decide 
not  to  Increase  production  so  rapidly.  And 
in  any  event,  the  Middle  East  oountnes 
broadly  suggest  that  unless  there  is  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  more  satis- 
factory to  them,  they  may  not  cooperate  with 
the  Wsst  at  all." 

The  administration  wasn't  listening. 

Around  mid-year.  Mr  Nixon  appointed  Love 
to  head  an  Energy  Policy  Office,  but  a  sense 


of  urgency  didn't  emerge  until  the  shock 
of  the  oU  embargo  that  accompanied  the  out- 
break of  the  war  In  the  kUddle  East. 

Mostly,  the  past  few  months  have  been  a 
time  of  fumble  and  stumble.  Mandatory  al- 
location of  propane  and  middle  dlstUlate 
fuels  was  put  in,  but  gasoline  and  electricity 
consumption  are  still  subject  to  only  vol- 
untary restraint. 

Above  all  else,  the  administration  needs 
to  act  at  once  to  put  a  mandatory  rationing 
system  In  effect  for  private  transportation 
and  home  heating  oUs. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  address  Itself 
to  developing  new  sources  of  energy  for  the 
long  haul,  and  to  working  with  other  West- 
em  nations  In  the  short  run  to  find  ways  of 
persuading  the  Arabs  to  lift  their  embargo. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Western  nations 
should  not  consider  economic  counter-sanc- 
tions, from  food  shipments  to  sales  of  man- 
ufactured products  (Including  aircraft  and 
arms)  to  technical  aid  and  know-how.  A  re- 
taliatory embargo,  of  course,  would  require 
the  Western  World  to  act  together.  Given  the 
Arabs'  success  In  forcing  Britain  and  Prance 
to  make  the  right  antl-Israell  noises,  and  the 
possibility  of  similar  successful  blackmail 
against  Japan,  prospects  for  the  success  of 
such  a  concerted  drive  look  dim  Indeed. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY'   .\ND   VETERANS 
PENSIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day the  Senate  sent  to  the  President 
H.R.  9474,  the  compromise  veterans'  pen- 
sion bill  which  provides  a  10-percent  in- 
crease In  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ity pension  for  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors. At  that  time  I  addressed  myself 
to  the  question  as  to  how  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  define  the  Impact  of 
the  Social  Security  Increase  presently 
under  consideration  by  Congress  to  take 
effect  In  1974.  As  I  indicated  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  others  expressed  con- 
cern over  reports  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration might  depart  from  past 
practice  and  attempt  to  Incorporate  the 
prospective  Social  Security  increase  In 
determining  the  amount  of  pension 
which  win  be  paid  to  a  veteran  or  his 
survivor  in  1974.  During  consideration  of 
the  compromise  bill,  I  said  that  the  VA 
should  not  depart  from  the  "end  of  the 
year"  rule  contained  in  section  3012(b) 
•  4)   of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Following  my  remarks  I  received  a 
memorandum  from  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration which  contains  their  final 
legal  opinion  concerning  the  treatment 
of  the  social  security  Increase  for  pen- 
sion purposes  for  1974.  The  General 
Counsel  states  In  the  memorandum  that: 

We  find  no  legal  basis  for  adjusting  the 
pension  rate  In  1974  based  upon  Increased 
social  security  payments  expected  later  that 
year. 

This  decision  also  affects  dependency 
and  indemnity  pav-ments  for  parents. 
Thus  I  am  pleased  that  I  can  fully  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  no  pensioner 
will  have  his  pension  cut  in  1974  because 
of  the  currently  proposed  11  percent  so- 
cial security  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 


November  19,  1973 
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NOVSMBEB  16,  1973. 

To:  Chief  Benefits  Director  (21). 

From:  General  Counsel  (02). 

Subject:    Determining    Income    In    1974    for 

pension  and  dependency  and  indemnity 

compensation. 

1.  In  your  memorandum  of  November  12, 
1973,  you  request  my  opinion  on  the  follow- 
ing question  based  on  an  asstimptlon  that 
the  rates  of  pension  and  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  for  parents  would 
be  Increased  effective  January  1,  1974: 

"In  determining  the  annual  Income  of 
pensioners  and  DIC  parents  for  1974  and  m 
establishing  the  payment  rates  under  the 
formula  in  the  new  legislative  increase,  does 
the  law  require  that  the  social  security  in- 
creases expected   In  1974  be  counted?" 

2.  As  stated  In  our  memorsLndima  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1973.  to  which  you  refer,  "not- 
withstanding notice  of  an  Increase  In  retire- 
ment prior  to  the  deadline  for  reporting  an- 
ticipated Income  for  a  forthcoming  year,  the 
end-of-the-year  rule  of  [38  USC]  3012(b) 
(4)  would  still  apply."  This  memorandum,  as 
does  our  earlier  opinion  of  January  26,  1968, 
adopted  by  the  Administrator  In  his  report 
of  February  5,  1968,  on  H.R.  12555.  90th  Con- 
gress, deals  solely  with  the  computation  of 
income  and  is  not  related  to  the  rate  of 
pension  payable,  except  to  the  extent  that 
once  Income  Is  determined,  the  rate  payable 
for  such  Income  can  be  ascertained. 

3.  We  find  no  legal  basis  for  adjusting 
the  pension  rate  In  1974  based  upon  Increased 
social  security  payments  expected  later  that 
year.  Counting  the  1974  social  security  In- 
creases In  determining  Income  would  result 
In  reducing  the  pension  otherwise  passable 
under  the  assumed  Increased  rates.  To  do  so. 
as  suggested  In  the  third  paragraph  of  your 
memorandum,  would  be  violative  of  section 
3012(b)(4)  as  Interpreted  In  the  menUoned 
opinions. 

4.  Pension  payable  for  1974  should  be  based 
on  the  actual  social  security  Income  received 
In  1973  In  line  with  the  aforementioned 
opinions.  As  previously  Indicated,  the  rate  of 
pension  has  no  bearing  on  the  method  of 
computing  Income.  Once  Income  is  deter- 
mined, the  amount  of  pension  to  be  paid 
would,  of  course,  be  fixed  according  to  the 
rates  then  In  effect. 

6.  The  statutory  method  for  determining 
the  Income  of  parents  for  the  purposes  of 
receiving  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation Is  similar  to  that  of  computing 
Income  for  pension  purposes.  Section  3013 
(b)(4)  Is  also  applicable  to  reductions  of 
such  compensation.  Therefore,  the  views  ex- 
pressed above  with  respect  to  pension  apply 
equally  to  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation. 

6.  It  follows  that  your  question,  as 
set  forth  in  the  first  ptu-agraph,  miist  be 
answered  In  the  negative. 

John  J.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Hansen,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tmn?- 
MONDi,  and  I  all  mentioned  during 
consideration  of  the  bill  on  Friday,  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  now  turns 
to  overall  review  of  the  non-service- 
connected  pension  program.  It  Is  our 
intention  that  this  reform  will  be  accom- 
plished prior  to  January  1,  1975,  when 
any  possible  adjustments  In  a  veterans 
pension  would  occur  because  of  the  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  now  under 
consideration. 


CARMINE   S.   BELLINO 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities.  I  re- 


ceived a  request  from  various  Senators 
that  the  Senate  select  committee  in- 
vestigate the  question  whether  Canmne 
Bellino,  one  of  its  employees,  partici- 
pated In  the  electronic  sur\'eillance  of 
Republican  campaign  offlciaLs  during  the 
Nixon-Kennedy  election  of  1960.  This  re- 
quest was  based  upon  certain  affidavits 
mentioned  by  the  Honorable  George 
Bush,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  in  a  press  conference. 
I  thereupon  appomted  Senator  Tal- 
MADCE  of  Georgia,  Senator  Inouye  of 
Hawaii,  and  Senator  Gurney  of  Florida, 
members  of  the  Senate  select  commit- 
tee, as  a  subcommittee,  and  requested 
them  to  investigate  this  matter  and 
make  a  report  to  the  full  committee  as  to 
their  findings  and  conclusions. 

I  made  this  request  of  these  three 
members  of  the  select  committee  by  letter 
dated  August  6,  1973,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  6,  1973. 
Hon   Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hehman:  Carmine  Bellino,  who  Is  a 
certified  public  accountant,  and  who  served 
for  many  years  on  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities  at  my  In- 
stance to  collect  and  analyze  campaign  con- 
tributions and  other  financial  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  presidential  election  of  1972. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  others  have 
requested  the  Senate  Select  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  question  whether  Carmine  Bel- 
lino participated  In  the  electronic  surveil- 
lance of  Republican  Campaign  officials  dur- 
ing the  Nixon-Kennedy  election  of  1960.  The 
request  Is  based  upon  three  affidavits  dis- 
cussed by  the  Honorable  George  Bush,  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
which  were  made  by  John  W.  Leon,  who  has 
since  died,  Ed  Jones,  and  Jc«eph  Shimon.  Mr. 
Bellino  has  supplied  me  with  a  copy  of  an 
affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Oliver  William  Ange- 
loue.  and  what  he  claims  to  be  a  correct 
analysis  of  the  three  affidavits  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bush,  and  the  Angelone  affidavit. 

Manifestly,  the  Committee  has  no  author- 
ity as  a  conamlttee  to  Investigate  this  matter 
as  a  part  of  the  Watergate  affair,  but  it  does 
have  the  authority  to  investigate  the  quali- 
fications of  any  of  Its  employees. 

To  this  end,  I  am  requesting  you,  as 
Chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  and  Senator's  Inouye  and  Gurney, 
as  members  of  such  special  committee,  to 
Investigate  this  matter  and  make  a  report 
to  the  full  committee  as  to  your  findings  and 
conclusions. 

I  might  state  that  upon  receipt  of  the  com- 
plaint. Senator  Baker  and  I  Interviewed  Car- 
mine BelUno,  who  denied  categorically  that 
he  participated  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
In  any  electronic  survelUemce  of  Republican 
Campaign  officials  in  1960.  He  stated  to  us 
that  antl-Cathollc  llteratiu-e  was  being  pre- 
pared and  circulated  by  a  certain  Individual 
and  that  this  Individual  was  placed  under 
mere  physical  surveillance  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  he  was  connected  with  the 
Republican  Campaign  officials. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  to  each 
of  you  copies  of  the  affidavits  Involved  and 
a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  those  affidavits  sub- 
mitted to  me  In  behalf  of  Carmine  Bellino 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  ER'VIN.  In  consequence  of  my  re- 
quest, the  subcommittee  considered  the 
affidavits  originally  obtained  by  agents 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
and  all  other  available  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  charge  against  Mr.  Bellino.  A 
majority  of  the  subcommittee;  namely. 
Senators  Talmadge  and  Inouye,  made 
findings  of  fact  based  on  evidence  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  after — 
an  extensive  Investigation  •  •  •  that  there 
Is  no  direct,  competent  or  credible  evidence 
to  sustain  the  charges  against  Bellino  that 
he  participated  in  electronic  eavesdropping 
or  In  the  planning  of  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping In  connection  with  the  1960  Presidential 
campaign  of  John  P.  Kennedy  against  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  SuscoMMrrrEE  To  Investigate  Al- 
legations Against  Cabuinx  8.  Bellino 

i.  conclusion 
Fallowing  a  public  announcement  by  Re- 
publican KationaJ  Chairman  George  Bush 
and  the  release  of  a  letter  signed  by  22  Cmted 
States  Senators  calling  for  an '  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  fitness  of  Carmine  S. 
BeUlno,  Chief  Investigator  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  continue  In  his  position  as  Chief 
Investigator,  a  Subcommittee  consisting  of 
Senators  Talmadge,  Inouye  and  Gurney  was 
appointed  on  August  3,  1973  to  investigate 
the  charges  against  Mr  BelUno. 

Based  upon  an  extensive  Investigation.  It 
Is  the  Subcommittee's  conclusion  that  there 
Is  no  direct,  competent  or  credible  evidence 
to  sustain  the  charges  against  BeUlno  that 
he  participated  In  electronic  eavesdropping 
or  in  the  planning  of  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping In  connection  with  the  1960  Presidential 
campaign  of  John  P.  Kennedy  against  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon.  Consequently,  the  Subcommit- 
tee finds  no  basis  for  discharging  Mr.  BeUlno. 

n.    REPORT 

A.  Predicate 
On  July  24.  1973,  Chairman  George  Bush 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  made 
a  public  announcement  and  released  three 
affidavits  which  he  said  raised  "very  serious 
questions  about  Mr.  Carmine  BelUno.  Chief 
Investigator  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee." Mr  Biish  said  that  a  few  weeks 
earlier  he  had  received  Information  which 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  RepubUcan  Na- 
tional Committee  and  certain  RepubUcan 
party  and  Presidential  cajnpalgn  officials  had 
been  spied  upon  dtirtng  the  1960  Presidential 
campaign.  He  said  there  was  a  strong  Indi- 
cation that  the  spying  included  the  use  of 
electronic  devices,  and  possibly  even  elec- 
tronic surveillance  of  hotel  space  in  which 
then  Vice-President  Nixon  prepared  for  tele- 
vision debates  with  then  Senator  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Bush  added  that  there  was  a 
strong  Indication  that  the  spying  and  sur- 
veillance had  been  ordered  by  a  key  aid  of 
the  Kennedy  campaign  manager,  who  Is 
Identified  by  the  affidavits  as  BeUlno. 

Mr.  Bush  expressed  the  view  that  serious 
violations  of  the  public  trust  transpired  be- 
fore Watergate,  and  that  It  Is  a  groes  dis- 
tortion to  Ignore  what  has  been  done  In  other 
campaigns.  He  said  the  Senate  should  con- 
duct an  Investigation  of  the  "charges  con- 
tained  In  the  attached  affidavits." 

By  letter  of  July  27,  1973,  twenty-two 
RepubUcan  United  States  Senators  tirged 
Chairman  Sam  Ervln  to  Investigate  the  al- 
legations In  the  affidavits  released  by  Chair- 
man Bush.  The  letter  noted  that  the  affi- 
davits alleged  that  Bellino  vras  "deeply  In- 
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volved  in  Illegal  bugging  of  the  Presidential 
cainp«ilgn  of  1960  " 

On  August  3,  1973.  Senator  Brvtn  appointed 
a  subcommittee  to  investigate  the  charges. 
The  Subcommittee  conalats  of  Senator  Her- 
man P.  Taimadge.  Chairman;  Senator  Daniel 
K.  Inouye,  and  Senator  Edward  J.  Oumey. 

In  the  past  two  and  one-half  months  the 
Subcommittee  has  conducted  an  extensive 
investl^tlon  into  the  allegations.  More  than 
25  witnesses  were  Interviewed,  sworn  testi- 
mony was  taken  from  some  witnesses:  testa 
were  performed  to  aaaeaa  the  likelihood  that 
certam  of  the  allegations  might  have  taken 
place. 

B.  Identities  of  afianta 

John  Wolf  Leon:  a  private  investigator 
doing  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  name  of  Allied  Investigating  Serv- 
ices with  offices  In  the  Dupont  Circle  Build- 
ing. Leon's  affidavit  of  June  8,  1973.  sUtes  he 
had  been  an  Investigator  for  more  than  15 
years.  He  died  on  July  13.  1973. 

Joseph,  W.  Shimon:  an  officer  of  the  Wash- 
ington. DC  police  force  until  1962.  retiring 
with  the  rank  of  inspector.  Shimon's  affida- 
vit of  June  25.  1973.  states  he  has  been  a 
private  investigator  In  Washington  for  more 
than  ten  years. 

Edward  Murray  Jones:  an  investigator  for 
a  Senate  Committee  from  1957  to  1960  His  as- 
signments included  working  under  supervi- 
sion of  Belllno  In  Detroit  In  Investigating 
HolTa  During  the  1960  Presidential  cam- 
paign, he  was  employed  by  the  Kennedy  Com- 
mittee for  three  or  four  months,  generally 
sxipervlned  by  Belllno.  Since  1967.  Jones  has 
been  m  charge  of  the  U.3  Immigration  Of- 
flce  In  the  Philippines 

C.   Identities  of  other  principals 

Carmine  S  Bellino:  Served  In  the  FBI 
from  19a4  to  1946  Thereafter,  he  operated 
bis  own  accounting  office:  his  clients,  for 
the  most  part,  were  Congressional  commit- 
tees and  governmental  agencies,  under  con- 
tract During  the  period  from  1957  to  1960. 
Belllno  Associates.  Inc..  had  a  business  rela- 
tionship with  Leon's  Qrm  with  regard  to  de- 
linquent accounts  of  Remington.  'When  the 
Senate  Labor  Investigation  wag  completed  In 
1959.  Robert  Kennedy  asked  BeUlno  If  he 
would  be  of  assistance  In  the  campaign  If 
John  Kennedy  decided  to  run  for  President. 
Belllno  states  he  first  became  Involved  In 
the  1960  Presidential  campaign  in  Septem- 
ber of  1960 

Oliver  William  Angelone:  a  Special  Agent 
of  the  FBI  from  1951  to  1954  He  waa  a 
self-employed  private  investigator  In  Wash- 
ington. DC  from  1959  to  1964.  Thereafter, 
he  became  Deputy  Field  Director  of  Investi- 
gations. New  York  Region  of  OSA.  and  for 
the  last  two  years  he  has  been  Director 

John  Joseph  Frank-  former  FBI  and  CIA 
agent    In  1960.  he  was  a  lawyer  In  Washing- 
ton. DC  located  in  a  suite  in  which  Angelone 
also  had  space 
D.  Summary  of  allegations  contained  in  the 

affidavits  of  Leon.  Shimon,  and  Jonet 

The  allegations  are  divisible  as  follows: 

1 .  Electronic  surveillance  of  Republican  of- 
flclala  and  campaign  activities  in  1960 

2.  Physical  surveillance  of  Republican  offi- 
cials and  campaign  activities  in  1960. 

The  first  category  of  allegation  Is  obviously 
the  more  serious,  more  directly  relevant  to 
the  principal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  focus  of  criticism  directed 
against  the  R<»pubilcan  Party  in  1972.  and 
more  easily  definable  as  a  possible  basts  for 
disqualifying  BeUlno  for  employment  with 
the  Committee  if  proven.  There  was  no  al- 
legation that  Illegal  mean*  were  employed 
In  physical  surveillance 
E    Allegations  of  electronic  surveillance  of 

Republican  i  fftciali  and  campaian  activity 

in  1960 

1   Allegations  by  Leon 
Icon's  affidavit  tutes  that  on  the  morning 
fo.Iowlng  the  Kennedy-Nlxon  television  "de- 


bate" (Leon's  reference  here  Is  In  the  sin- 
gular, and  It  U  not  clear  to  which  debate  he 
refers).  Angelone  said.  "Joneey  really  did  his 
)ob  well  this  time."  Leon  says  that  Frank  and 
a  third  man  were  present  In  Leoo's  office  at 
the  time  of  this  remark.  Leon  says  be  Is 
"confident  that  Ed  Jones  and  Oliver  Ange- 
lone successfully  bugged  the  Nixon  space  or 
tapped  bis  phones  prior  to  the  television 
debate  "  Leon  states  that  Leon  and  Jones  did 
other  survelllancee  ( non-electronic)  of  Re- 
publican officials  for  BeUlno,  and  that  Jones 
told  him  that  Jonas  could  not  spend  much 
time  with  Leon  on  surveUlanoe  because  he 
had  'several  good  wiretaps  going  for  BeUlno". 
Leon  recounted  that  Jone*  told  him  that  he 
had  tapped  the  telephones  of  three  ministers 
In  the  Mayflo  er  Hotel  In  the  fall  of  1960. 
According  to  Jones.  Belllno  suspected  that 
these  ministers  were  responsible  for  some  of 
the  antl-CathoUc  anti-Kennedy  literature 
that  was  distributed  during  the  1960  cam- 
paign 

With  respect  to  Angelone.  Leon  said,  he 
"possessed  sophisticated  bugging  and  wire- 
tapping equipment,  and  had  the  nerve  needed 
to  Uckle  eavesdropping  activity  He  also  had 
master  keys  to  hotels  In  Washington.  DC  , 
Including  the  Carlton  and  Mayflower.' 
2.  Allegations  by  Shimon 
Shimon's  affidavit  states  that  Angelone 
told  Shimon  "he  was  doing  some  work  for 
Carmine  S  BeUlno,  who  waa  superyislng  in- 
vestigative activity"  for  the  Kennedy  Com- 
mlttee  Shimon  says  Angelone  told  him  that 
Republicans  campaigning  for  Nixon  platmed 
to  occupy  the  top  two  floors  of  the  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel  (Wardman  became  Sheraton 
In  1957.  but  some  continue  to  call  It  by  the 
previous  r.ame);  that  Angelone  planned  to 
Install  eavesdropping  devices  In  that  space 
and  solicited  Shimons  assistance  to  gain 
access  to  the  floors;  that  Angelone  suggested 
keys  be  obtained  and  the  security  force 
"taken  care  of.  and  that  Angelone  requested 
Shimon's  participation  as  a  member  of  the 
bugging  team.  Shimon  slated  he  declined  to 
participate.' 

3.  Investigation 
In  his  sworn  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee. Shimon  essentiallr  reiterated  the 
account  in  his  affidavit  and  added  that 
Angelone  identified  BeUlno  as  a  man  who 
worked  for  Robert  Kennedy;  that  Kennedy 
thought  a  lot  of  Belllno  and  BeUlno  would 
head  the  FBI  if  John  Kennedy  were  elected 
that  Robert  Kennedy  wanted  a  technical  sur- 
veillance on  suites  that  would  be  occupied 
by  the  Republican  party  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel:  that  Angelone 
said  that  BeUlno  had  asked  him  to  have 
the  Job  done  "for  Bobby":  that  the  purpose 
of  the  installation  was  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on  In  the  Republican  campaign:  thrft 
operating  expenses  were  to  be  kept  to  a 
minimum,  and  that  Angelone.  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Democratic  Party,  would  not 
charge  any  fee.  In  addition.  Shimon  testified 
that  Leon  had  told  him  that  he  had  actually 
assisted  Jones  on  the  wiretaps,  rather  than 
had  merely  been  told  about  them  by  Jonas, 
as  Indicated  in  Leon's  affidavit  Shimon  ad- 
vised the  Committee  that  when  Leon  had 
mentioned  participating  Jones  on  the  wire- 
tapping, there  had  never  been  any  references 
to  Belllno  • 

Angelone  also  teeUfled  under  oath  He 
stated  that  he  never  was  requested  by  Belllno 
or  anyone  else  to  engage  in  any  electronic 
surveUlance  during  the  1960  campaign,  that 
he  did  not  engage  In  such  activities,  that  he 
never  asked  Shimon  to  participate,  and  that 
he  has  no  Information  that  BeUlno  partici- 
pated In  or  asked  anyone  else  to  participate 
in  electronic  surveillance  In  that  campaign. 
In  sum.  Angelone  denied  having  had  the  oon- 
veraatlon  daacr<>ed  by  Shimon  or  the  con- 
venation   with   BeUlno   which   Shimon   said 
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Angelone  described  to  him.  Angelone  further 
denied  making  the  statement  about  "Jonesy" 
attributed  to  him  by  Leon;  Angelone  testi- 
fied that  at  that  time  he  did  not  even  know 
Jones.'  Concerning  Leon's  statement  that  he 
poesesaed  "sophisticated  bugging  and  wire- 
tapping equipment  "  and  had  master  keys  to 
hotels  In  Washington.  D  C .  Angelone  said 
he  had  no  such  equipment  or  expertise  in 
the  use  of  such  equipment  or  keys  but  would 
turn  to  Shimon  if  and  when  he  needed  them.' 
Frank  appeared  for  an  interview  at  the 
Committee  offices.  He  stated  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  electronic  eavesdropping  of 
any  kind  during  the  1960  campaign.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  he  never  heard  a  comment 
to  the  effect  that  Jones  really  did  his  Job 
well  this  time  and  did  not  recall  being  in 
Leon's  office  the  morning  after  one  of  the 
Nixon-Kennedy  debates. 

In  Jones'  affidavit  sutomltied  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  Chairman  Bush  as  part  of  the 
original  allegation,  Jones  de.Tled  any  parti- 
cipation In  or  knowledge  of  electronic  eaves- 
dropping of  Republican  officials  or  anyone 
else  In  the  1960  campaign 

Jones  reiterated  this  poaltlon  In  a  tele- 
phone Interview  conducted  of  him  In  the 
Philippines  and  specifically  denied  Leon's 
purported  quotation  about  his  having  good 
wiretaps  for  Belllno  and  being  the  world's 
greatest  wiretapper*  He  also  denied  having 
any  expertise  In  the  field  of  electronic  eaves- 
dropping Jones  said  that  he  worked  for  sev- 
eral months  In  the  1960  campaign,  that  he 
was  paid  something  over  1100  per  week,  and 
that  his  principal  duties  involved  searching 
names  in  the  library  for  biographical  data 
and  checking  phones  of  one  or  two  Demo- 
cratic officials  to  Insure  they  were  not  tapped 
Harry  Thompson,  an  Investigator  for  Leon 
Identified  himself  as  the  third  man  present 
on  the  occasion  of  the  alleged  remark  by 
Angelone  He  says  someone  commented  to 
the  effect  that  with  Jones"  help  the  debate 
was  easier  for  Kennedy.  He  cannot  recall  who 
said  this,  but  the  same  person  also  said  that 
Thompson  and  Jones  "did  a  beautiful  Job." 
Thompson  does  not  recall  any  statement  to 
the  effect  that  Kennedy  had  the  debate  all 
wrapped  up.  "Thompson  presumed  that 
remarks  referred  to  a  physical  surveillance 
Thompson  and  Jones  conducted  for  Leon  to 
Identify  the  source  of  antl-CathoUc  litera- 
ture. Thompson  told  the  Committee  staff  that 
Leon  described  Jones  to  him  as  the  top 
"bugging'"    man    In    the    country, 

Bellino.  during  the  1960  campaign,  was  in 
charge  of  tracing  antl-Cathollc  literature.  He 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  campaign  and 
received  no  compensation  In  both  an  Inter- 
view and  aflldavlt  BeUlno  denied  participa- 
tion In  wiretapping  or  other  electronic  sur- 
veillance m  the  1960  Presidential  campaign 
(A  copy  of  BelUno's  affidavit  U  attached 
hereto  ) 

BeUlno's  affidavit  Includes  the  foUowlng 
statement: 

•"I  categorically  and  unequlvocaUy  deny 
that  I  have  ever  ordered,  requested,  directed 
or  participated  In  any  electronic  surveUlance 
whatsoever  In  connection  with  any  political 
campaign,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge  of  such 
activities  In  any  campaign  with  which  I  was 
associated." 

Theodore  C.  Sorenten.  who  served  as 
Senator  Kennedy"8  principal  aide  in  the  1960 
campaign,  has  furnished  an  affidavit  denying 
any  knowledge  of  electronic  surveUlance  of 
Republican  space,  or  that  Belllno  ever  en- 
gaged In  any  Illegal  activities  In  the  cam- 
paign Sorensen  said  that  he  prepared  or 
supervised  the  preparation  of  every  piece 
of  Information  transmitted  to  Kennedy  In 
preparation  for  debate  and  saw  no  evidence 
of  electronic  surveUlance. 

Leonard  W  Hall  and  Robert  C  Finch.  Cam- 
paign Chairman  and  Campaign  Director,  re- 
spectively, of  the  I960  Republican  campaign 
have  advised  the  Committee  that  they  saw 
no  evidence  of  any  electronic  surveUlance 
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of  space  occupied  by  them  during  the  cam- 
paign. Both  said  that  they  believed  that  the 
campaign  space  was  periodically  checked  for 
any  electronic  surveUlance  installations,  and 
none  was  ever  located. 

Most  of  the  persons  who  worked  for  Leon 
In  his  office  during  i960  have  been  Inter- 
viewed. No  one  interviewed  has  any  knowl- 
edge of  any  electronic  survelUance  for  po- 
litical purposes.  One  employee  of  Leon  m 
1960.  Lloyd  H.  Wise,  refused  to  be  mter- 
vlewed.  Wise  claimed  that  he  could  not  fur- 
nish any  useful  information,  but  acknowl- 
edged  that   he   is   acquainted   with   Belllno. 

Although  there  was  no  allegation  that 
electronic  eavesdropping  equipment  was  ac- 
tually Installed  at  the  Wardman  Park,  the 
Investigation  sought  to  establish  whether 
the  Republican  campaign.  In  fact,  occupied 
space  In  1960.  particularly  during  the  late 
summer  or  early  fall,  which  Is  when  Shimon 
said  that  Angelone  spoke  to  him  about  eaves- 
dropping It  appears  that  while  Individual 
Republican  officials  may  have  taken  rooms 
for  use  as  residence  at  the  hotel  during  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1960,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  campaign  leased  such 
space.  The  present  management  at  the  hotel 
has  advised  us  that  records  more  than  seven 
years  old  have  been  destroyed.  Interviews 
v-ith  Hall  and  Fmch,  two  of  the  top  cam- 
paign officials  In  the  1960  Republican  cam- 
paign, as  well  as  with  other  individuals  In- 
dicated that  during  the  months  of  August 
through  the  election  the  campaign  was 
housed  at  1145  19th  Street,  N  W.  The  Re- 
publican National  Committee  Headquarters 
was  at  1625  I  Street,  N.W.,  throughout  1960. 
Earlier  In  1960.  although  no  later  than  Mav 
or  J\ine.  according  to  Finch  and  Hall— well 
before  the  Convention  In  late  July  and  the 
television  debates  In  late  September  and  Oc- 
tober—the Republicans  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Wardman  Park, 
about  six  rooms  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
wings.  In  addition.  Hall,  who  had  his  office 
In  the  19th  Street  Headquarters,  and  Arthur 
Sommerfleld,  a  campaign  official,  lived  at  the 
Wardman  Park  and  Cliff  Polger,  active  In 
the  finance  area,  occaalonallv  utUIzed  space 
at  the  hotel. 

r.  ALLaCATTONS  OF  PHYSICAL  StrRVXH-LANCI  or 
HEPtrBLICAN  OFFICIALS  AND  CAMPAIGN  AC- 
TIVITIES  IN    i9eo 

I.  Allegations  by  Leon 
Icon's  affidavit  states  that  during  the  1960 
campaign  he  was  retained  by  Belllno  "to 
Infiltrate  the  operations"  of  Albert  B.  Her- 
mann, an  official  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  that;  ■"following  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  office  operations 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  I 
was  instructed  by  Carmine  Belllno  to  place 
"Ab"  Hermann  under  physical  survelUance, 
and  to  observe  the  activities  of  and  visitors 
to  Mr.  Hermann's  ofEce.  utilizing  field  glasses 
from  my  office,  a  nearby  vantage  point.  Ad- 
ditionally I  attempted  to  pick  up  conversa- 
tion In  Mr.  Hermann"8  office,  utilizing  an 
electronic  device  known  as  'the  big  ear." 
aimed  at  Mr.  Hermann's  window  from  a 
nearby  vantage  point."  Leon  said  this  activity 
occurred  for  five  or  six  davs  In  September 
or  October  of  1960.  and  the  results  were  re- 
ported to  Belllno.  who  was  assisting  Robert 
Kennedy.  Leon  also  said  that  Frank  and 
Jones  assisted  him  in  surveUUng  Hermann 
on  two  or  three  nights  each,  the  services  of 
Jones  being  made  available  to  him  by  Bel- 
llno. Leon's  affidavit  sUtes  that  during  the 
1960  campaign.  Belllno  was  also  directing 
Frank.  Angelone.  and  Jones  In  efforts  to  ob- 
tain Information  concerning  NUon's  activ- 
ities and  strategy. 

2.  AUegatlons  by  Jones 
Jones"    affidavit.    In    addition    to    denying 
knowledge   of  electronic  eavesdropping    re- 
fiects  that  Jones   participated   In   two  sur- 
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velUance  efforts  during  the  1960  campaign. 
Two  or  three  teems  and  cars  were  used  in 
the  surveUlances.  Although  he  could  not 
Identify  the  subjects,  he  assumes  that  they 
were  Republican  officials  or  supporters.  One 
surveUlance  took  place  at  National  Airport 
from  where  they  attempted  to  follow  an  In- 
dividual coming  to  Washington  and  the  other 
involved  an  individual  with  offices  in  the 
vicinity  of  19th  and  M  Streets.  N  W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Jones  recaUed  that  BeUlno  was 
present  at  one  or  both  surveillances. 
3.  Investigation 

In  a  telephone  Interview  Jones  reiterated 
the  contents  of  his  affidavit  'With  respect  txj 
the  survelUance  at  National  Airport.  Jonee 
said  that  the  man  they  were  supposed  to 
follow  was  not  located  As  to  the  other  sur- 
veUlance. Jones  said  that  he  accompanied 
another  person  In  the  latter's  car  Jone* 
stated  that  he  didn't  know  If  Leon  was  In- 
volved In  eltiier  of  these  sur\'elllance  efforts. 
He  repeated  that  these  were  the  only  surveU- 
lances In  which  he  participated  and  said  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  "Ab  Hermann  or  any 
survelUance  of  him  that  involved  observing 
him  with  field  glasses  or  a  "big  ear". 

DiiTlng  a  staff  interview.  Bellino  acknowl- 
edged that  Jones  may  have  been  used  once 
on  a  physical  surveillance.  BeUlno  explained 
this  as  being  related  to  an  expected  meeting 
of  ministers  and  the  distribution  of  antl- 
Cathollc  literature.  Belllno  was  asked  to  see 
If  the  organizer  of  the  meetings,  former  Re- 
publican Congressman  O.  K.  Armstrong, 
would  be  In  touch  with  Republican  leaders. 
BeUlno  sent  several  persons  to  the  Washing- 
ton Airport  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  Arm- 
strong. He  thinks  his  two  sons  were  on  the 
team,  and  perhaps  Jones,  although  he  did 
not  go  himself.  Belllno  has  no  recollection  of 
what  occvirred  at  the  airport,  but  states  that 
at  the  time  of  a  meeting  of  anti-Kennedy 
ministers  In  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  he  was  in 
the  lobby  to  observe  if  any  Republlcam  offi- 
cials were  participating,  Belllno  has  no  recol- 
lection of  another  sun-eUlance  In  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Washington.  He  cannot  recall 
that  he  asked  Leon  to  do  any  work  for  him 
In  connection  with  the  1960  Presidential 
campaign.  Further,  BeUlno  stated  that  he 
didn't  know  of  or  authorize  any  surveUlance 
of  Hermann  diu-lng  the  1960  campaign  and, 
speclflcally,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  sur- 
veUlance of  Hermann  as  described  m  Leon's 
affidavit. 

Armstrong  denies  that  he  was  an  organizer 
of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  meeting.  He  states 
that  he  was  an  Invitee  to  a  meeting  of 
churchmen,  as  well  as  some  laymen,  In 
Washington  to  pledge  support  for  "the  elec- 
tion of  Nixon.  He  denies  that  the  meeting 
was  antl-Cathollc  and  he  states  that  Dr. 
Peale  made  no  remarks  at  the  meeting  which 
could  be  considered  antl-CatholIc.  Arm- 
strong told  the  steff  that  Dr.  Peale  spoke  ex- 
temporaneously. He  also  said  that  during 
one  of  the  speeches  at  the  Hotel  meeting, 
someone  drew  back  the  stage  curtain  and 
discovered  a  man  with  a  tape  recorder.  Arm- 
strong attributes  verbatim  media  accoimts 
of  Dr.  Peale's  speech  to  this  recording."  Dur- 
ing Armstrong's  visit  to  Washington  on  this 
occasion,  he  went  to  the  offices  of  Hermann 
to  talk  about  prospective  speaking  engage- 
ments. 

Angelone  denies  he  engaged  in  any  sur- 
veUlance for  Belllno;  he  stated  that  he  at- 
tempted to  locate  a  hotel  registration  for 
Belllno.  He  believes  Belllno  may  have  told 
him  the  person  for  whom  he  was  checking 
was  a  clergyman,  and  Angelone  thinks  he 
established  that  this  person  was  staying  or 
had  stayed  at  the  Wardman  Park.  Angelone 
has  a  recollection  of  asking  Shimon  to  as- 
sist him  m  securing  the  registration  card  of 
this  person,  but  cannot  recaU  any  report 
from  Shimon  and  cannot  recall  what.  If  any- 
thing, was  reported  to  BeUlno.'  Angelone  be- 
lieves the  record  check  related  to  BeUlno's 
effort  to  trace  antl-Cathollc  literature.  Ange- 
lone says  te  never  heard  of  Ab  Hermann  un- 


til he  read  of  him  In  the  newspaper  recently. 
Angelone  thinks  some  mention  may  have 
been  made  to  him,  perhaps  by  Belllno,  of  a 
check  to  see  If  a  printing  firm  on  7th  Street 
had  made  anti-Kennedy  leaflets. 

In  an  Interview  Frank  stated  that  on  one 
or  two  occasions  in  the  early  1960's  he  as- 
sisted Angelone.  One  time  he  went  with  An- 
gelone to  National  Airport  on  a  survelUance 
detail.  Frank  also  rtmemt)€red  riding  In  a 
car  with  Leon  when  Leon  stopped  and  went 
Into  the  Mayflower  Hotel  whUe  Prank  stayed 
In  the  car.  Leon  returned  and  said  that  the 
person  they  were  supposed  to  follow  was  not 
there.  Frank  thinks  Leon  told  him  that  this 
was  in  connection  with  the  campaign  but 
he  cannot  definitely  recall 

Thompson.  Leon's  Investigator,  reported 
that  Leon  had  a  "big  ear  "  in  the  back  of  his 
car  which  he  showed  to  Thompson  in  the 
fall  Of  i960  It  was  from  24  to  36  Inches  in 
mameter  Leon  told  Thompson  that  he  had 
It  for  a  "particular  job." 

Thompson  advises  that  he  was  Instructed 
by  Leon  to  work  with  Jones  on  a  physical 
survelUance.  Leon  told  Thompson  that  Jones 
was  the  top  "bugging"  man  in  the  country 
Thompson's  Instruction  was  to  place  a  ve- 
hicle under  surveUlance  and  to  observe 
whether  or  not  its  occupants  picked  up  or 
distributed  antl-Cathollc  literature.  Thomp- 
son and  Jones  located  a  panel  truck  which 
was  at  a  church  on  East  Capitol  Street   They 

ol^fr',!"''*  '^  ^  ^'^  ^"^y  between  19th  and 
;.Oth   between  M   Street  and   Dupont  Circle 

7u  U'"^''''®**  literature  being  loaded  Into 
the  truck,  and  then  followed  it  to  the  aUev 
behind  the  Sheraton.  The  surveillance  was 
dlsconttnued  when  the  driver  apparently  be- 
came suspicious  and  left  without  unloading 
Thompson  said  that  he  thinks  Jones  identi- 
fied the  source  of  the  material,  a  prlntlne 
company.  The  next  day,  Thompson  and  Jones 
returned  to  the  Sheraton  where  Jones  said 
they  were  waiting  for  some  ministers." 

Albert  B.  "Ab"  Hermann,  the  aUeged  sub- 
ject of  Leon's  surveUlance  was  Interviewed 
Leon's  affidavit  states  that  he  was  retained 
by  Belllno  to  place  Hermann  under  physical 
surveillance.  Leon  reported  the  results  of  his 
efforts  to  Belllno. 

Mr.  Hermann  advised  members  of  the  staff 
that  during  the  1960  campaign  he  was  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  Cam- 
paign Director  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  He  said,  however,  that  he  had 
very  Utile  to  do  with  the  Presidential  Cam- 
paign, but  was  involved  Instead  with  working 
with  State  organizations.  During  this  period 
Mr.  Hermann  worked  out  of  two  offices:  the 
Republican  National  Committee  offices  at 
1625  I  Street,  N.W.,  or  the  campaign  head- 
quarters located  at  1145  l9th  Street  NW 
near  M  Street.'"  '     "' 

FOOTNOTES 

» The  staff  obtained  a  letter  from  Leon  ad- 
dressed to  a  V/ashlngton,  D.C.  attornev  dau-d 
October  5,  1967,  In  which  he  recited"  much 
of  the  material  contained  In  his  aSdavlt  in- 
cluding his  surveUlance  cf  Albert  B  "Ab" 
Hermann,  a  Republican  offidaj  m  :?60  and 
Jones'  statement  to  hlir.  that  he  was  tapp'-ig 
telephones  of  ministers  at  the  Mavflcwer 
However,  this  letter  makes  no  reference  to 
BelUno,  In  addition,  Leon  said  that  Anpe- 
lone  and  Frank  told  him  that  they  had  beea 
recruited  by  the  Democratg  tc  do  electronic 
eavesdropping  work  m  the  1960  campaign 
Some  of  these  statements  turn  up  as  earlv  as 
December  2i,  1965,  when  Leon  was  m'te.'- 
vlewed  by  Bernard  Pensterwald,  whr  was 
then  Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  a.-.d  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  r  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
Fensterwald  has  some  recollection  that  Leon 
may  have  told  him  that  BelUno  a.^ked  L^eor 
to  do  political  surveillance  that  I#cn  said  he 
would  do  physical  surveillance  but  could  not 
handle  electronic  work  and  that  Jones  vm- 
dertook  the  electronic  work 

In  addition,  in  August  the  staff  made  an 
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appointment  to  se«  BucJUey  concerning  his 
Lave8tigmtloo,  tncludtag  bia  interview  of  L<eon 
( now  deceued ) ,  In  Tiew  of  the  fact  tbat  tbe 
letter's  aJOdavit  la  unclear  In  certain  areaa. 
AiUiougb  certain  notes  ot  mtervtews  con- 
ducted by  Buckley  were  (urnlsbed  by  Jerrls 
Leonard,  tbe  attorney  who  aupervlsed  the  in- 
vestigation that  led  to  Chairman  Bush's  al- 
legations. Buckley  was  not  made  available  for 
interview  until  October  8.  At  that  time  he 
produced  handwritten  notes  of  his  Interviews 
as  well  as  addUtunal  notes  of  Leonard.  The 
notes  and  Buckley's  recollection  were  sub- 
stantially In  accord  with  the  language  used 
by  Leon  In  his  affidavit. 

-  Shimon's  affidavit  states  that  this  conver- 
sation In  part  took  place  In  Angelooe's  office 
on  Jefferson  Place.  Angelone  Informed  the 
Committee  that  he  did  not  occupy  space  on 
Jefferson  Place  until  1961.  Frank,  however, 
told  the  Committee  that  he  and  Angelone 
shared  space  on  Jefferson  Place  beginning 
m  June  or  July  of  1960. 

'  Shimon  also  testified  that  in  1960.  soon 
after  his  conversation  with  Angelone,  he  re- 
lated this  conversation  to  the  late  Senator 
Bridges,  for  whom  Shimon  had  been  as- 
signed to  do  Investigative  work,  and  Philip 
Guarlno.  a  restaurateiu"  and  a  Washington, 
D  C .  city  official  and  now  an  official  with 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  Ouar- 
Ino  was  interviewed  with  respect  to  this 
conversation  and  stated  that  he  recalled 
being  told  by  Shimon  In  1960  that  Angelone 
talked  with  Shimon  to  solicit  Shimon's  help 
tn  "getting  the  goods  on  NUon".  This  was  In 
the  context  of  Installing  a  tap  or  bug  Quar- 
ino  said  that  Shimon  mentioned  about  Qve 
names  to  him.  Including  Belllno.  but  he 
could  not  recall  the  context  In  which  Bel- 
llno's  name  came  up.  Guarlno  could  not  re- 
call whether  Robert  F.  Kennedy's  name  was 
mentioned  by  Shimon. 

•Buckley's  notes  of  hla  Interview  with 
Angelone  contain  the  foUowmg  statement: 
•'He  (Angelone)  said  It  was  subsequently  re- 
ported to  him  that  eavesdropping  devices 
were  Installed  In  tbe  quarters  of  Protestant 
ministers  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. DC  He  cited  Mr.  BelUno  as  the  80urc» 
of  this  Information."  Buckley  reiterated  this 
In  an  interview  on  October  9,  1973.  Angelone, 
however,  stated  that  he  never  made  this  re- 
mark to  Buckley.  Dvirtng  the  staff's  Interview 
of  Buckley,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  not 
asked  Angelone  for  an  affidavit,  saying  that 
Angelone  had  provided  him  with  "nothing  of 
significance." 

*  Shimon  confirmed  that  he  possessed  the 
equipment  and  keys  and  said  that  Leon  was 
In  error  when  he  attributed  possession  of 
these  Items  to  Angelone.  Buckley's  notes  of 
his  Interview  with  Leon  Indicate,  however, 
that  Leon  said  that  It  was  Belllno  who  pos- 
sessed the  sophisticated  bugging  and  tapping 
equipment.  Belllno  denies  having  owned  this 
type  of  equipment  In  that  period. 

•Jones  voluntarily  submitted  to  a  He 
detector  test  administered  In  the  law  offices 
of  Jerrls  Leonard  In  connection  with  Leon- 
ard's Interview  of  Jones.  Jones  was  asked  a 
series  of  questions  as  to  whether  he  partic- 
ipated In  or  had  knowledge  of  any  taps  or 
bugs  against  Republican  figures  In  the  1960 
campaign.  The  examiner  concluded  he  waa 
truthful  In  denying  any  such  participation 
of  knowledge.  The  examiner,  however,  con- 
cluded that  there  were  signs  of  deception 
when  Jones  denied  telling  anyone  that  he 
was  the  world's  greatest  wiretapper  or  that 
he  had  tapped  Hoffa's  phones 

'  Belllno  advised  the  staff  that  he  had  been 
provided  with  a  copy  of  a  draft  of  Dr.  Peale's 
speech  from  an  individual  whose  Identity  he 
cannot  recall  who  told  him  that  he  had  re- 
covered the  draft  from  a  wastepaper  basket. 
There  Is  no  testimony  that  Belllno  waa  in- 
volved In  or  aware  of  this  recording  of  Dr 
Peale's  speech 

•Shimon  has  no  recollection  of  this 
Incident. 


•Thompson  said  that  In  the  fall  of  1960. 
Leon  complained  that  he  did  not  make  any 
money  on  the  Wardman  (Sheraton)  surveil- 
lance. Leon  complamed  that  Angelone  "made 
aU  the  money"  Ruth  Dice,  Leon's  reception- 
ist, advised  that  staff  that  she  recalled  a 
surveillance  at  the  Wardman  In  late  1960 
and  that  Angelone  talked  about  It  and  ap- 
peared to  be  very  much  Involved  In  It.  She 
also  said  that  Leon  had  complained  that 
Angelone  received  most  of  the  money  from 
the  case  and  that  Leon  received  little.  An- 
gelone denied  recetvtng  any  compensation 
for  work  In  the  campaign  and  no  other  evi- 
dence was  developed  that  Angelone.  In  fact. 
received  compenaatlon.  Buckley  advised  the 
staff  that  Leon  was  bitter  toward  Ang«lon* 
because  of  his  belief  that  Angelone  profited 
from  the  1960  campaign. 

'•While  Hermanns  windi>w  at  his  19th 
Street  office  was  not  visible  from  Leon's  offlo* 
window  at  635  Dupont  Circle  Building,  It  waa 
visible  from  a  window  opposite  his  office  In 
the  hallway,  from  which  Leon  told  Buckley 
he  observed  'all  coming  and  going"  from 
Hermann's  office.  However,  it  was  difficult,  al- 
though not  Impossible,  to  see  Into  Hermann's 
window  which  was  three  blocks  away,  even 
using  field  glasses  of  15  power,  as  evidenced 
by  photographs  taken  by  the  Committee 
staff. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  third  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  namely.  Senator  Gurney, 
dissented  from  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  the  subcommittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Senator  Gchney's  dissent  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dissent 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ScucoMMrrm:  To  iNvx-snoATC  Allbcations 
Against  Caxminc  8.  Belling — Mwoan-T 
Vaw 

Senators  Talmadge  and  Inouye  have  con- 
cluded that  "there  is  no  direct,  competent, 
or  credible  evidence  to  maintain  the  charges 
against  Belllno  that  he  participated  In  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  or  In  the  planning  of 
electronic  eavesdropping  in  connection  with 
the  1960  Presidential  Campaign.  .  .  .'•  Because 
I  do  not  think  that  this  conclusion  fully 
reflects  the  evidence  disclosed  by  the  investi- 
gation and  because  there  Is  omission  of  the 
aspect  of  physical  surveillance.  I  wish  to  ap- 
pend this  Minority  view  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee's report  to  the  full  Committee. 

The  findings  of  fact  agreed  upon  by  Sub- 
committee Counsel  are  also  to  be  submitted 
to  the  full  Committee,  These  findings  illus- 
trate the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  proof 
in  relation  to  the  charges.  They  reveal  upon 
examination  that  the  charges  are  not  un- 
founded. Corroboration  exists  In  many  re- 
spects. But  what  Is  meant  by  the  term 
"charges"? 

Presumably,  the  Majority  use  of  the  term 
"charges"  refers  to  allegations  In  affidavits 
which  were  the  basis  for  the  announcement 
by  George  Bush  The  distillation  of  the  alle- 
gations Is  that  Belllno  (and  those  acting  In 
association  with  him)  was  responsible  In  1980 
for  planning  or  executing  electronic  surveil- 
lance of  Republican  Campaign  quarters,  for 
physical  sur\'elllance  of  Republican  officials, 
and  for  electronic  surevUlance  of  ministers 
suspected  of  distributing  antl -Catholic  lit- 
erature. The  Majority  conclusion  deals  only 
with  the  first  sUlegatlon  and  seems  to  disre- 
gard the  testimonial  nature  of  the  affidavits 
themselves.  The  affidavits  are  more  than 
charges:  they  can  constitute  credible  evi- 
dence Nevertheless,  the  Investigation  has  de- 
veloped considerable  corroboration  In  addi- 
tion to  the  affidavits. 

Substantial  and  material  portions  of  tes- 
timony by  various  witnesses  are  In  confilct.  I 
will  not  lengthen  thla  document  by  an  ex- 
haustive analysis.  But  hard  declslona  are  re- 


quired   where    witnesses    dispute    key    ele- 
manta.  How  can  we  resolve  the  questions? 

Shimon  testified  In  detail  about  Augelone's 
contact  with  him  concerning  the  desire  of 
Robert  Kennedy  and  Carmine  Belllno  to 
eaveadrop  by  electronic  means  on  space  to  be 
occupied  by  the  1960  Republican  Campaign. 
Angelone  and  Belllno  make  denials  of  this. 

Consideration  then  must  be  given  to  the 
question  of  whether  any  evidence  Is  available 
to  persuade  one  to  believe  Shimon  or  to  dis- 
believe him.  or  to  believe  or  disbelieve  An- 
gelone. or  Belllno. 

Although  not  conclusive,  it  would  t>e  some 
corroboration  if  Shimon  repeated  to  some- 
one else  what  was  said  to  him  by  Angelone 
immediately  after  hearing  it.  Our  Interview 
with  Phillip  Guarlno  reveals  Shimon  did 
this. 

A  close  examination  of  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  Angelone  reveals  several  contradic- 
tions with  the  accounts  of  a  number  of  other 
persons.  Though  no  one  of  these  would  be 
sufficiently  material  In  Itself,  taken  together 
they  derogate  to  the  veracity  of  Angelone. 
Thus,  his  denial  of  complicity  In  a  material 
Issue  t>ecomee  su.spect. 

1.  Angelone  denied  he  performed  any  duty 
for  Kennedy  in  the  West  Virginia  primary 
campaign. 

Frank  told  lu  that  Angelone  said  he  bad 
gone   to  West   Vu^lnla   with   the  Kennedy's. 
Qulstort.  an  employee  of  Leon,  told  us  that 
Angelone  worked  for  Kennedy  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mrs.  Dice,  Leon's  receptionist,  stated  that 
Angelone  had  traveled  with  the  Kennedy 
Campaign. 

3.  Angelone  denied  participation  In  any 
political  surveillance  in  the  1960  Campaign. 
In  addition  to  the  affidavit  of  Leon,  Leon's 
letter  of  October  6,  1967  to  his  attorney 
states  that  Angelone  (and  Frank)  were 
recruited  for  the  Kennedy  Campaign  to 
"black  bag"  (enter  surreptitiously)  rooms  in 
the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

Fensterwald's  March  16,  1966  notes  of  in- 
terview with  Frank  state  "1960  Campaign  .  .  , 
Angelone  does  surveillance  around  May- 
flower." Mrs.  Dice  told  us  that  Angelone 
talked  about  a  late  1960  physical  surveillance 
at  the  Wardman  Park  and  appeared  to  be 
very  much  Involved  In  It. 

3.  Angelone  denied  he  assisted  In  the  pro- 
tection of  Mrs.  Kennedy  during  a  1960  Cam- 
paign event  in  Washington,  DC. 

Thompson,  an  employee  of  Leon,  told  us 
that  Thompson,  Angelone,  and  others  were 
sent  to  assist  In  protecting  Mrs.  Kennedy  at 
a  meeting  Just  before  the  Election. 

4.  Angelone  denied  that  he  occupied  space 
on  Jefferson  Place  In  1960,  with  regard  to  an 
averment  In  the  affidavit  of  Shimon.  Ange- 
lone said  he  shared  space  with  Leon. 

Shimon  stated  that  Angelone  had  space  on 
Jefferson  Pltce. 

Frank  said  that  he  and  Angelone  shared 
space  on  Jefferson  Place  In  1960. 

Thompson  and  Dice  told  us  tliat  Angelone 
did  not  have  office  space  with  Leon  In  1960. 

5.  Angelone  averred  that  he  received  no 
compensation  for  the  only  work  he  did  In  the 
1960  Campaign,  to  wit:  check  a  hotel  regis- 
tration at  the  request  of  Belllno. 

Thompson  told  us  that  Leon  complained 
that  Angelone  made  all  the  money  on  the 
Wardman  surveillance. 

Mrs.  Dice  said  that  It  was  her  Impression 
that  Angelone  received  most  of  the  money 
that  came  out  of  the  Wardman  Park  case. 

6.  Angelone  denied  any  knowledge  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  in  the  1960  Presidential 
Campaign. 

Buckley  states  that  Angelone  told  him  of 
eavesdropping  devices  on  ministers  at  the 
Wardman  Park  and  that  BelUno  was  the 
source. 

Thus,  Shimon  Is  not  the  only  person  with 
whose  testimony  Angelone's  testimony  Is  in 
conflict.    Thla,    then,    leads   an    observer    to 
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give  greater  credence  to  Shimon's  statements 
than  to  Angelone's. 

Jones  haa  denied  statements  attributed 
to  him  by  Leon  concerning  wiretaps  on  min- 
isters at  the  request  of  Belllno.  Is  Jones  to  be 
believed  or  Leon? 

The  conclusion  of  a  lie  detector  examina- 
tion to  which  Jones  submitted  was  that 
he  showed  signs  of  deception  when  he  denied 
telling  anyone  he  had  tapped  Hoffa's  tele- 
phone, and  when  he  denied  describing  him- 
self as  the  "world's  greatest  wiretapper."  Al- 
though It  was  concluded  he  was  being  truth- 
ful when  he  denied  having  knowledge  of  any 
bug  or  wiretaps  on  a  Republican  official  in 
the  1960  Campaign,  he  was  not  asked  If  he 
tapped  the  ministers.  If  he  participated  In 
any  surveillance  of  Hermann,  or  If  he  was 
Involved  in  any  plan  to  Install  a  bug  or  tap 
In  Republican  quarters. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  good  measure  of  cor- 
roboration to  Leon's  affidavit  in  that  he  made 
similar  statements  concerning  Jones  to  Shi- 
mon In  1962,  to  Fensterwald  In  1965-1966, 
and  to  his  attorney  In  1967. 

The  foUowing  additional  facts  are  worthy 
of  mention: 

1  Mrs.  Leon  recalls  her  husband  was  hired 
by  Belllno  In  1962:  she  believes  he  was  hired 
to  locate  the  source  of  antl -Catholic  litera- 
ture; and  she  believes  her  husband  may  have 
mentioned  Ab  Hermann  to  her  in  1960  (Bel- 
llno has  no  recollection  of  any  of  the  things 
Leon  says  concerning  Hermann.). 

2.  Leon  and  Angelone  each  received  let- 
ters of  appreciation  from  Robert  Kennedy  In 
November  1960  for  their  help  In  the  Cam- 
paign. 

3.  Any  documentation  of  remuneration, 
If  of  significant  amount,  would  tend  to  show 
more  than  casual  or  an  Isolated  Instance  of 
assistance  to  the  Kennedy  Campaign.  Ange- 
lone has  said  he  has  no  records  pertalnln? 
to  the  1960  period.  Belllno  has  searched  with- 
out success  for  any  documents,  including  tax 
or  payroll  records.  In  his  possession  relating 
to  September  or  October  of  1960. 

BeUlno's  own  denial  must  be  weighed  in 
the  balance.  Are  his  assertions  of  Impartiality 
credible?  In  addition  to  the  partisan  nature 
of  his  physical  surveillance  work  on  behalf  of 
the  Kennedy  Campaign,  we  must  take  cogni- 
zance of  a  full-page  ad  In  the  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey  Daily  Journal  on  October  29.  1968 
which  was  paid  for  by  "Carmine  S.  Belllno." 
The  ad  attacks  then  Vice  President  Nixon  for 
"Hoffa's  Delay  In  Prosecution"  and  for  ob- 
taining Hoffa's  support,  and  urges  readers  to 
vote  for  Humphrey  and  Muskle. 

On  the  whole,  while  there  Is  some  credlhle 
evidence  that  Angelone  was  asked  by  Bel- 
Uno to  do  preliminary  work  for  the  installa- 
tion of  eavesdropping  derives  In  space  which 
it  was  thought  would  be  occupied  by  the 
Republican  Campaign,  there  Is  no  credible 
evidence  that  such  was  ever  effected.  The 
weight  of  the  evidence  pertaining  to  the 
preUmlnary  work,  however,  Is  not  sufficient 
to  establish  culpability  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  decision  to  discharge 
an  employee  must  necessarily  be  predicated 
on  clear,  convincing,  and  uncontrovertible 
proof.  BeUlno's  long  record  of  service  to  the 
Government  works  in  his  favor  and  imposes 
a  heavier  burc"en  of  proof.  This  Is  rightly 
so.  The  evidence  of  electronic  surveillance  of 
Republican  officials  leaves  a  lingering  doubt, 
but  Is  not  sufficient  to  require  discharge.  Nor 
Is  the  sworn  statement  of  Leon  (since  de- 
ceased) that  Jones  (In  the  employ  of  BeUlno) 
tapped  phones  of  ministers  suspected  of  antl- 
Cathollc  literature  of  sufficient  weight  to 
require  discharge.  Jones  and  BeUlno  each 
deny  tapping  the  ministers. 

BeUlno's  complicity  in  physical  surveil- 
lance la  well-established.  BelUno  admits  In- 
volvement In  a  physical  surveillance  at  the 
airport  in  the  1960  political  campaign.  He 
relates  this  to  his  effort  for  Kennedy  to  lo- 
cate the  source  of  antl-CathoUc  literature 


and  to  ascertain  any  connection  with  Re- 
publican Campaign  officials.  He  makes  denial 
of  any  specific  surveillance  of  Ab  Hermann. 
Leon's  affidavit  gives  us  direct,  first-hand 
evidence  that  he  was  Instructed  by  Belllno 
to  surveU  Ab  Hermann.  One  of  Leon's  mves- 
tlgators,  Harry  Thompson,  tells  us  that  he 
and  Jones  surveUled  to  truck  which  picked  up 
literature,  probably  from  a  printing  com- 
pany, but  the  surveillance  did  not  estaollsh 
to  whom  it  was  to  be  delivered.  Jones  ac- 
knowledges participation  on  behalf  of  Bel- 
llno in  surveUlances  at  the  airport  and  In 
the  business  district  of  Washington,  DC.  He 
cannot  recall  the  details.  Prank  said  he  may 
have  participated  In  one  or  two  physical 
surveillances  whUe  working  for  Belllno  m  the 
1960  Campaign.  Angelone  admits  searching 
for  hotel  registration  for  Belllno.  but  denies 
surveUlance  activities.  Angelone  said  he  re- 
ceived no  compensation,  but  two  of  Leon's 
employees  tell  us  that  Leon  complained  that 
Angelone  got  all  the  money  on  the  Wardman 
surveUlance  case.  Without  question,  there 
was  a  physical  surveillance  activity  by  Bel- 
Uno directed  toward  establishing  the  source 
of  antl-CathoUc  literature.  Undoubtedly,  he 
thought  it  had  relationship  to  the  Republi- 
can Campaign.*  The  only  remaining  question 
Is  whether  he  directly  surveUled  Republican 
figures  for  this  or  any  other  purpose,  or 
whether  surveillance  instituted  to  trace 
the  dissemination  of  literature  tangen- 
tlally  involved  Republican  figures.  Jones  as- 
sumes one  or  both  of  the  siu-velllances  in 
which  he  participated  were  to  follow  Repub- 
lican figures.  Leon  states  that  Ab  Hermann, 
a  Republican  official,  was  his  specific  assign- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  the  Minority  summarizes  Its 
report  as  follows : 

1.  There  is  agreement  with  the  Majority  re- 
port that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  sus- 
tain the  charges  of  electronic  survelUance  bv 
Belllno.  '' 

2.  There  Is.  however,  some  credible  evidence 
of  contemplated  electronic  surveillance,  al- 
though there  Is  much  conflicting  testUnony. 

3.  There  is  some  evidence  which  derogates 
to  the  credibility  of  witnesses  who  deny  plan- 
ning of  electronic  survelUance  on  the  part  of 
Belllno. 

4.  The  charges  pertaining  to  physical  sur- 
veUlance have   Indeed   been  proven. 

5.  Since  Mr.  BeUlno  is  a  member  of  the 
Majority  Staff,  the  Minority  does  not  feel  It 
Is  appropriate  on  the  basis  of  'Jie  ■jvldence 
developed  to  voice  its  position  on  whether  his 
employment  should  be  continued. 

Senator  Edward  J.  Gtjhney 
November  13,  1973. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  am  constrained  to  state 
that  I  concur  fully  in  the  report  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  subcommittee.  Indeed  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that  if  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Bellino  had  been  made  in  a 
court  of  law,  the  court  would  have  had 
to  reject  the  charge  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  not  a  scintilla  of  competent  or 
credible  evidence  to  sustain  it. 

I  became  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations shortly  after  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  some  19  years  ago.  Mr.  Bel- 
Uno was  employed  by  such  subcommittee 
at  that  time  He  wa?  employed  bv  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
CampaiKn  .Activities  at  my  instance  be- 
cause I  had  high  admiration  for  his  abil- 
ity to  investigate  and  analyze  financial 
data,  and  because  I  had  complete  con- 

•No  evidence  has  been  developed  showing 
the  Republican  Campaign  was  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  1960  literature  described 
as  antl-CathoUc, 


fldence  in  his  integrity.  In  my  judgment, 
he  Is  a  faithful  public  servant  of  exem- 
plary character. 


THE  ROLE   OF  THE   FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  President,  the  Chron- 
icle of  Higher  Education  recently  pub- 
lished the  recommendations  of  the  New- 
man Committee  on  t};e  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  m  higher  education. 
Thus  report  is  both  significant  and  con- 
troversial in  te.nns  of  the  direction  it  ad- 
vocates for  Federal  support  of  post- 
secondarv-  education.  In  this  context,  this 
report  should  be  widely  disseminated  for 
comment  and  criticism  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  such  views  wUl  be  re- 
flected in  the  continuing  congressional 
debate  over  the  extent  and  scope  of  the 
Federal  participation  in  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  from  the  Chronicle  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Let  Colleges  Vie  Fob  Stxtdents.  Unwed 

States  Is  Urged 

(By  Cheryl  M.  Fields) 

Washington.— The  controversial  task  force 
on  higher  education  headed  by  Frank  New- 
man of  Stanford  University  has  Issued  a  final 
general  report  calling  for  vastlv  Increased 
fiexlbUlty  in  access,  financing,  and  accredita- 
tion of  postsecondary  education  in  America 

EstablUhed  to  advise  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  future 
direction  of  federal  support  for  post-high- 
school  education,  the  eight-member  task 
force  urged  federal  planners  to  "choose  forms 
of  assistance  which  maximize  the  incentives 
for  Institutions  to  compete  for  students  and 
minimize  the  risks  of  deliberate  or  inadver- 
tent federal  intrusion  Into  Institutional 
operations." 

The  task  force  asserted  that  competition, 
rather  than  federal  regulation  or  more  state 
control  "Is  a  more  desirable  means  of  achiev- 
ing public  accountability"  and  fulfilling 
social  goals. 

i-iSTS  three  federal  roles 

Mr.  Newman,  the  task-force  chairman,  is 
director  of  university  relations  at  Stanford 
University. 

In  its  final  report,  the  group  recommended 
that  the  federal  government  should  concen- 
trate on  the  "effective  exercise"  of  three 
specific  responslbUlties: 

"The  responslbUlty  to  preserve  an  open 
society  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
free  competition  of  ideas." 

"The  responsibility  to  overcome  inequities 
facing  specific  individuals  and  groups." 

"The  responslbUlty  to  E\ipport  research 
development,  and  other  'strategic  Interven- 
tions' necessary  for  effective  service  which 
no  other  level  of  government  can  make." 
particularly  Information  collection  and  poUcy 
analysis. 

As  private  colleges  and  universities  find  It 
Increasingly  hard  to  compete  with  lower- 
priced  public  Institutions,  the  report  sug- 
gested that  "the  federal  government  should 
give  priority  to  strategies  of  postsecondary 
finance,  particularly  revision  of  Its  programs 
of  student  aid,  which  would  narrow  the 
tuition  differential  between  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  without  compromising  the 
autonomy  or  Independence  of  either." 

STtTDENT    AID    STRESSED 

A  member  of  the  task  force  said,  how- 
ever, that  this  recommendation  was  not 
meant  as  support  for  recent — and  controver- 
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&lal — propoaalA  that  tultloa  at  public  Ijostl- 
tutlona  be  raised  to  correspond  with  the 
much  higher  rates  at  moet  private  institu- 
tions. 

R&iher.  he  said,  the  task  force  meant  that 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  such 
programs  as  one  Included  In  the  1973  higher 
education  legislation  which  would  give  fed- 
eral matching  grants  of  up  to  60  per  cent  to 
states  which  allocate  increased  funds  for 
student  scholarships. 

Mo6t  of  the  recommendations  In  the  task 
force's  new  study  mirrored  thoee  In  Its  first 
report,  issued  early  In  1971. 

The  latest  docxmient.  however.  Included 
somewhat  more  detail  on  how  the  task  force's 
recommendations  could  be  carried  out. 

It  also  offered  more  of  a  philosophical 
framework  for  such  recommendations  as: 

Punnellng  aid  prlmarUy  through  student*. 
rather  than  giving  it  to  Institutions. 

Establishing  new.  more  pragmatic  kinds  of 
postaecondary  education  which  nt  student 
needs,  rather  than  trying  to  fit  all  students 
into  current  institutions. 

Attempting  to  achieve  efllclency  "through 
concentration  on  effectiveness  rather  than 
coet." 

Reversing  the  trend  toward  "centralization 
of  educational  decision-making." 

Separating  the  determination  of  an  Insti- 
tution's eligibUity  for  federal  funds  from  the 
traditional  academic  accrediting  proceaa. 

OTHZK  EXPORTS  DXTX 

within  the  next  month  or  so.  the  task 
force  expects  to  Issue  separate  special  reports 
on  accreditation,  educational  technology,  and 
the  regional  examining  universities  that  It 
has  proposed  to  examine  Individuals  and  to 
give  them  academic  credit  and  even  to  grant 
them  degrees  for  •skills  and  knowledge 
acquired  lu  a  variety  of  ways" 

CXher  special  reports  may  be  Issued  on 
teacher  education  and  the  role  of  women  In 
poetsecondary  education,  although  a  final  de- 
cision has  not  been  made 

New  Institutions  and  Increased  possibilities 
for  "recurrent"  education  must  be  formu- 
lated, the  task  force  said,  to  make  the  goal  of 
equal  access  to  poetsecondary  education  a 
realistic  goal.  Obviously,  not  all  students  will 
function  well  m  the  current  lecture-hall, 
term-paper  format,  the  task  force  said,  and 
Institutions  must  begin  to  be  Judged  on  "the 
educational  value  added." 

"A  community  college  which  helps  bring 
about  significant  changes  In  student*  of 
lower  initial  skills  should  be  Judged  more 
effective  than  a,  prestigious  university  which 
does  little  more  than  admit  able  students 
and  graduate  them  undaxaaged  four  years 
later,'  the  task  force  said. 

XTtrozaxitvLOTifxtn  or  cftAor/iTxs 
While  fuUy  backing  the  goal  of  equal  access 
and  opportunities  for  lifelong  learning,  the 
task  force  noted  that  current  projections  In- 
dicated there  would  continue  to  be  a  "gen- 
eral underemployment"  of  many  college  grad- 
uates throughout  the  1970's.  at  least  In  terms 
of  the  "traditional  expectations"  of  higher 
social  status  and  Income  related  to  college 
attendance. 

"At  cturent  levels  of  college  attendance," 
for  example,  the  task  force  said,  "each  year 
the  economy  mxist  absorb  new  entrants  to 
the  Job  market  Ln  approximately  twice  the 
proportion  as  currently  exist  in  the  total 
work  force  and.  in  even  larger  proportion, 
new  entrants  who  have  attended  coUege  but 
are  not  graduates." 

"Compared  to  other  sophisticated  societies 
In  the  developed  world,  such  as  West  Oer- 
many,  Sweden,  or  Japan,  the  American  econ- 
omy already  absorbs  at  least  twice  the  per- 
centage of  college  graduates  as  the  next 
nation,  and  again  an  even  larger  share  of 
non-graduate  college  attendees.'  the  task 
force  noted 

While  the  academic  community  has  always 
argued  that  a  college  education  Is  valuable 
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for  both  society  and  the  student,  the  task 
force  said,  "behind  that  rhetorical  front 
there  has  t)een  a  quiet  argument  for  a  second 
value — that  of  a  college  credential  as  a  guar- 
antee of  a  good  Job,  high  Income  and  social 
status,"  a  guarantee  that  now  seems  to  be 
disappearing. 

A    KKAL    CHOICE 

"The  fundamental  values  of  a  general 
education  have  been  put  forward  as  useful 
preparation  for  a  productive  life,  for  social 
responsibility  and  for  personal  fulfillment." 
the  report  said.  "But  If  these  values  are  to 
bs  the  yardstick,  ttien  It  Is  eeeentlal  to 
Insure  that  academic  programs  do  Indeed 
provide  an  education  that  U  effective  for 
these  purposes.  A  re-examlnatlon  and  re- 
newal of  all  of  postsecondary  education  and 
particularly  of  Uberal  education  may  there- 
fore be  the  most  Important  agenda  Item  of 
the  1970's." 

Whatever  renewal  Is  necessary,  the  task 
force  appears  confident  that  If  students  are 
provided  with  adequate  Information  and 
enough  financial  aid  to  let  them  make  a  real 
choice,  they  will  be  more  responsive  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  realities  than  Institutions 
have  proved  themselves  to  be. 

AVOm    INSTTTUTIONAL    Am 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  task  force 
sticks  to  Its  controversial  position  that, 
whenever  possible,  aid  should  go  to  students, 
rather  than  to  institutions. 

The  National  Board  on  Graduate  Educa- 
tion last  June  sharply  criticized  the  task 
forces  special  report  on  graduate  education, 
saying  its  proposal  to  channel  moat  aid 
through  graduate  students  overlooked  the 
relationship  of  graduate  education  to  re- 
search, public  service,  and  overall  university 
"vitality." 

'We  believe  both  policy  and  operational 
considerations  Indicate  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  stay  away  from  general  in- 
stitutional aid  or  broad  attempts  at  regula- 
tion m  postsecondary  education."  the  New- 
man report  said.  "If  past  experience  Is  any 
guide,  either  is  likely  to  generate  a  chain  of 
events  capable  of  inflicting  major  damage  on 
the  educational  community." 

Copies  of  the  task  force's  latest  report, 
combined  with  Its  original  1971  report,  will 
be  available  Jan.  a  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  Press. 
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RXCOMlCZNDAnONS 

Washinoton — PoUowing  Is  the  section  of 
the  report.  "National  Policy  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation.'•  that  contains  the  chief  recommen- 
dations of  the  special  task  force  established 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  that  was  headed  by  Prank  Newinan. 
director  of  university  relations  at  Stanford 
University. 

We  believe  there  must  be  a  new  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  for 
the  effectiveness  of  American  postsecondary 
education.  Throughout  this  report,  we  have 
tried  to  describe  what  that  can  mean  In  edu- 
cational terms  In  summary,  we  believe  that 
greater  effectiveness  In  postsecondary  educa- 
tion requires  moving  toward  the  following; 

More  conscious  and  deliberate  choices  by 
young  people  as  to  whether  to  go  to  college, 
when  to  go.  and  what  kind  of  institution  or 
program  to  attend— aided  by  the  widespread 
avaUabUlty  of  Information  about  the  nature 
of  programs  and  institutions. 

Greater  opportunity  for  individuals  to  re- 
turn on  a  recurrent  basis  to  a  fxill  rang*  of 
educational  programs. 

More  focused  and  more  responsive  Insti- 
tutions, each  of  which  has  a  clear  purpose 
and  mission— all  of  which  compete  for  stu- 
denu  and  reeources  on  the  basis  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  educational  programs. 

A  deepening  of  the  effort  to  translate  Into 
educational  reality  the  social  oommltment 
that    higher   education   In   all   It*   facets  U 


to  be  available  to  and  effective  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population — speclficaUy  minor- 
ities, women,  students  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional college  age,  and  students  of  limited 
Income. 

Increased  recognition  of  and  legitimacy  for 
the  role  proprietary.  Industrial,  cultural  and 
community  organizations  can  play  in  pro- 
viding poetsecondary  education. 

More  resources  for  new  educational  enter- 
prises and  more  flexible  accrediting  so  that 
those  with  promise  wUl  have  an  opportunity 
to  prove  themselves — and  more  emphasU  on 
the  flow  of  public  resources  on  a  competitive 
basis  so  that  Ineffective  Institutions,  public 
or  private,  may  face  the  eventuality  of 
demise. 

More  serious  effort  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  every  type  of  program  from  lib- 
eral arts  to  vocational  training  through  the 
clarification  of  institutional  objectives  the 
development  of  realistic  means  to  assess 
achievement  of  objectives,  and  better  ways  to 
relate  the  resources  used  to  the  objectives 
attained 

A  more  open  system  of  education  and  only 
such  restrictions  on  the  entry  to  careers 
based  on  educational  credentials  as  are 
needed  to  ensure  the  protection  of  society. 

A    CONSCIOUS    SOU! 

We  believe  the  federal  government  should 
play  a  conscious  role  In  helping  to  achieve 
these  educational  objectives  The  approach  It 
takes  In  doing  this  Is  critical.  Throughout 
the  report,  and  often  in  greater  detail  in 
the  various  position  papers  of  the  task  force 
we  have  proposed  specific  federal  policies" 
programs,  and  actions.  While  each  proposal' 
deserves  its  own  careful  analysis  and  de- 
taUed  description,  in  summary  we  propose 
that  the  federal  government  should  consider 
the  following  recommendations: 

In  allocating  future  Increases  of  support 
to  postsecondary  education,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  choose  forms  of  assistance 
which  maximize  the  incentives  for  Institu- 
tions to  compete  for  students,  and  minimize 
the  risks  of  deliberate  or  Inadvertent  federal 
intrusion  Into  institutional  operations  To 
the  extent  appropriate  In  each  program  the 
question  "Who  gets  what?"  should  be'  de- 
termined by  student  choice  rather  than  leg- 
islative formulas  or  administrative  decisions- 
therefore  we  recommend  that,  wherever  feas- 
ible federal  support  for  postsecondary  edu- 
cation fiow  to  studenU  rather  than  to  in- 
stitutions. 

We  believe  that  greater  exposure  of  stu- 
dents to  the  productive  activities  of  society 
outside  schooling  would  help  make  college 
opportunities  more  valued  and  increase  the 
abUlty  of  students  to  profit  from  the  class- 
room experience  Accordingly,  we  recommend 
that  the  federal  government  place  Increas- 
ing emphasis  on  work-study  and  Internship 
forms  of  student  aid  funding,  and  undertake 
new  efforts  to  upgrade  the  Jobs  in  these 
program*  Into  significant  productive  expe- 
riences. Specifically,  we  recommend  that  20 
per  cent  of  work-study  funds  be  allocated 
on  an  Incentive  basis  to  Institutions  willing 
to  upgrade  the  work  component  Into  a  sig- 
nificant learning  experience. 

We  further  recommend  new  federal  legis- 
lation, a  "QI.  BUI  for  Community  Service  " 
designed  to  legitimate  breaking  the  educa- 
tional lockstep  for  a  period  of  service  In  se- 
lected national,  regional,  or  local  community 
programs.  The  benefit*,  like  those  of  the 
Ql  Bill,  would  accrue  during  the  period  of 
service  and  could  be  used  later  whenever 
the  volunteer  chose  to  enroll  at  a  postsec- 
ondary educational  Institution  This  program 
would  supplement  existing  federal  student 
assistance,  and  extend  the  concept  of  serv- 
ice, in  addition  to  need  and  academic  ability 
as  a  legitimate  boats  for  the  award  of  federal 
student  aid. 

The  Issue  In  graduate  education  today  Is 
not  growth,  but  reform;    not  the  shortage 
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of  needed  manpower  In  various  fields,  but 
the  need  for  Improved  training  In  certain 
fields.  The  problems  of  the  1970'8  Include 
the  under-representatlon  of  minorities,  the 
growth  of  new  programs  in  Institutions 
reaching  for  "university  statvis"  while  Insti- 
tutions of  acknowledged  excellence  decline 
in  enrollments,  and  the  lack  of  Innovation 
and  responsiveness  throughout  graduate  ed- 
ucation to  major  social  needs.  Federal  con- 
cern, therefore,  should  shift  from  the  quan- 
tity of  manpower  In  various  fields  to  the 
kind  and  quality  of  this  manpower. 

The  interest  of  students  in  entering  fields 
of  greatest  career  opportunity,  in  attending 
programs  of  high  quality,  and  In  preparing 
themselves  to  meet  real  social  needs  Is  sub- 
stantially congruent  with  the  national  In- 
terest In  reform.  Accordingly,  we  recommend 
that  basic  federal  support  for  graduate  edu- 
cation shift  from  fellowship  and  tralneeshlp 
funds  provided  to  Institutions  to  portable 
fellowships,  allocated  directly  to  students, 
together  with  companion  grants  to  those  in- 
stitutions which  students  choose  to  attend. 

We  also  propose  that  graduate  fellowship 
recipients  be  selected  on  broader  criteria 
than  grades  and  tests,  criteria  which  will  be 
Indicative  of  the  contribution  the  student 
win  make  to  society  after  graduation.  We 
further  propose  the  use  of  project  grants  to 
assist  In  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tive graduate  programs  In  social  service 
fields  and  new  areas  of  concern. 

For  all  students  and  all  types  of  Institu- 
tions, there  Is  a  need  to  know  if  the  educa- 
tional process  Is  effective.  In  addition,  the 
key  to  overcoming  many  of  the  obstacles  to 
equity,  social  mobility,  and  cost  effectiveness 
in  postsecondary  education  lies  In  the  stand- 
ards a.id  processes  by  which  Institutions  as- 
sess Individual  progress  and  award  creden- 
tials. Present  testing  and  grading  methods 
fall  to  identify  talent  beyond  the  purely 
academic,  and  predict  mainly  how  well  a 
student  will  perform  at  the  next  level  of 
schooling— not  his  performance  or  contribu- 
tion to  society  after  graduation.  Since  the 
institutionalization  of  the  credit  hour  as  the 
basic  unit  of  education,  the  processes  of 
asses.>;ment  and  credentlallng  have  been  re- 
lated   more    to    time    than    performance. 

To  meet  new  needs  for  equity  and  excel- 
lence, we  recommend : 

(1)  Long-term  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  ways,  going  beyond  paper-and- 
pencU  examinations,  to  evaluate  mastery  of 
proficiencies  needed  for  success  In  various 
fields  of  endeavor,  and 

(2)  Support  of  start-up  costs  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  examining  agencies  capable  of 
awarding  credentials  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
ficiencies Individuals  have  achieved  regard- 
less of  how  or  where  these  proficiencies  were 
acquired. 

Increasing  public  and  governmental  pres- 
sure for  performance  and  accountability  in 
higher  education  has  produced  some  new 
concern  for  efficiency  in  recent  years,  but  has 
not  arrested  rising  educational  costs  Now 
colleges  and  universities  face  the  unpleasant 
spectre  of  Imposed  management  controls 
such  as  uniform  cost-accounting  procedures' 
which  symbolize  efBclency  but  bear  little 
relationship  to  real  Increases  In  educational 
effectiveness.  On  the  contrary.  If  such  con- 
trols Introduce  rigidities  into  institutional 
resource  allocation,  they  can  easily  impede 
progress  toward  Increased  eduactlonal  ef- 
fectiveness. 

This  situation  has  come  about,  In  part, 
because  of  the  reluctance  of  faculty  and 
administrators  to  recognize  Its  urgency  but 
also  because  there  is  little  helpful  research 
on  cost  effectiveness  In  higher  education 
Economists  have  tended  to  focus  on  cost  fac- 
tors, assuming  that  degrees  awarded  or  in- 
comes  after  degrees  measure  the  results  of 
education.  Psychologists,  sociologists,  and 
others  Interested  in  personal  development 
have  only  recently  begun  to  compare  the  ef- 
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fects  of  alternative  structures  and  environ- 
ments on  student  learning,  but  rarely  In 
terms  of  the  resources  utilized. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  federal 
agencies  engaged  In  research  and  demonstra- 
tion grant  funding  such  as  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  undertake  esperlmeutal. 
Inter-dlsclpUnary  research  In  cost  effective- 
ness as  one  of  Its  major  higher  education 
Initiatives, 

Standards  of  training  and  competency  In 
many  occupations  are  essential  for  consumer 
protection.  All  too  often,  however,  such 
standards  become  the  means  for  limiting 
entry  to  careers.  To  remove  unjust  and  artifi- 
cial barriers  to  entering  careers,  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  rectirrent  patterns  of  education 
and  work,  we  recommend  that  the  federal 
government  adopt  a  more  vlgUant  anti-trust 
posture  relative  to  the  activities  of  the  or- 
ganlzed  professions. 

As  first  steps  toward  a  new  federal  policy 
we  recommend : 

(1)  A  clarification  of  federal  law  and  reg- 
ulatory responsibility  as  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  mission-oriented  domestic 
agencies  relative  to  the  activities  of  non- 
profit professional  groups,  and 

(2)  A  thorough  Invsetigatlon.  by  respon- 
sible federal  agencies,  oT  (a)  requirements  for 
graduation  from  professionally-accredited  In- 
stitutions as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to 
certifying  and  Ucenslng  examinations,  and 
(b)  examination  requirements  unrelated  to 
the  proficiencies  needed  to  protect  consumers 
and  successfully  practice  one's  profession. 

In  many  programs,  the  federal  government 
has  delegated  its  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  of  institutions  for  federal 
funds  to  accrediting  agencies,  which  render 
Judgments  on  the  basis  of  interests  and 
standards  which  often  differ  from  those  ap- 
propriate to  the  national  interest.  In  order 
to  adopt  a  more  neutral  and  equitable  na- 
tional posture  regarding  the  range  and  type 
of  Institutions  and  programs  capable  of  pro- 
viding postsecondary  education,  and  In  or- 
der to  clarify  the  roles  and  interests  of  all 
parties  engaged  In  evaluating  institutions — 
including  the  academic  professions,  regional 
coUectlons  of  academic  institutions,  the 
states,  and  the  federal  government — we  rec- 
ommend that  the  process  of  determining 
eligibility  for  federal  funds  be  clearly  distin- 
guished and  separated  from  the  process  by 
which  accrediting  agencies  Judge  Institu- 
tional performance. 

To  this  end,  we  propose  a  national  proce- 
dure for  determining  eUglblllty  based  pri- 
marily on  an  Institutional  disclosure  state- 
ment that  provides  more  useful  Information 
for  the  potential  student  and  the  general 
public  and  an  administrative  Judgment  that 
an  Institution  has  the  capacity  to  perform  Its 
stated  mission. 

There  still  remains  the  important  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  accrediting  agencies  in  as- 
sisting institutions  to  determine  how  well 
they  are  performing  their  missions.  To  help 
develop  new  skills  in  this  area,  we  recom- 
mend federal  support  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  performance  criteria  and  new  as- 
sessment techniques. 

To  develop  the  data  and  analysis  needed 
for  Informed  policy  making,  we  recommend 
creating  a  new  statistical  agencv  and  an  up- 
graded analysis  and  data  collection  policy  for 
the  Education  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Collection 
of  Information  was  the  first  role  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  but  today  the  re- 
sources, capabilities,  and  the  support  for  this 
task  fall  far  short  of  comparable  federal  ef- 
forts to  generate  Information  for  policymak- 
ing In  economic  policy,  employment  or 
science.  The  new  statistical  agencv.  designed 
to  establish  a  new  leadership  role  of  the  fed- 
eral government  In  the  collection  of  educa- 
tional data,  should  Integrate  the  policy  anal- 
ysis and  data  collection  functions,  now  per- 


formed by  separate  unfts.  A  revised  data- 
collection  policy  should  include  an  expan- 
sion of  the  umverse  of  educating  agencies 
on  which  data  is  collected  and  a  greatly  in- 
creased emphasis  on  longitudinal  studies  of 
the  effect  of  different  educational  environ- 
ments  on   students. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  spent  billions  of  dollars  on  ef- 
forts to  bring  educational  technology  into 
useful  services.  Unfortunately,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  projects  has  failed  to  produce  last- 
ing appiicatlons.  despite  the  generally  ac- 
cepted belief  that  communications  techncl- 
ogy  should  be  capable  of  providing  workable 
solutions  to  many  of  the  problems  that  beset 
education. 

We  believe  the  reasons  for  this  failure  can 
be  traced  to  an  inadequate  understanding  of 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  successful 
application  of  technology  to  education:  and 
we  propose  a  set  of  standards  which  we  be- 
lieve federal  agencies  would  be  wise  to  use 
in  assessing  future  projects  that  envision  the 
use  of  technology  for  educational  ptirposes. 

The  guidelines  are: 

(1)  Educational  programs  must  be  plan- 
ned for  specific  target  audiences; 

(2)  Educational  objectives  that  are  rele- 
vant to  the  needs  and  interests  of  a  target 
audience  must  be  clearly  understood  and 
agreed  upon; 

(3)  A  systematic  multi-media  approach 
must  be  used  in  which  both  knowledge  and 
media  speclaUsts  are  employed  In  the  pro- 
duction of  materials; 

(4)  Persons  who  are  capable  of  learning 
to  use  the  Instructional  characteristics  of 
various  media  must  be  available  or  be  trained 
to  staff  the  effort: 

(5)  Clear  and  careful  provisions  for  signif- 
icant personal  Interaction  (both  student- 
student  and  student-faculty)  must  be  made- 
and 

(6)  Evaluation  and  feedback  arrangements 
must  be  used  to  momtor  audience  reactions 
and  to  change  the  instructional  materials 
to  suit  learner  needs. 

Where  these  standards  have  been  met  In 
the  past,  projects  have  been  substantially 
more  likely  to  succeed. 

Federal  incentives  and  funding  have  played 
a  major  role  In  the  opening  of  postsecondary 
education  to  minority  students.  Substantial 
problems  remain,  however,  and  there  are  In- 
dicators that  the  public  commitment  is  wan- 
ing. We  beUeve  that  this  country  should  re- 
commit Itself  to  educational  opportunity  for 
minorities. 

SpeclficaUy  we  beUeve  the  federal  govern- 
ment should: 

(1)  Develop  a  program  of  national  fellow- 
ships at  the  graduate  level  with  criteria  for 
selection  that  will  aid.  among  others,  many 
of  the  talented  minority  students  now  com- 
pleting their  undergraduate  training:  and 

(2)  Continue  the  support  for  black  and 
other  ethnic  colleges  which  play  a  crnical 
role  far  beyond  the  numbers  they  educate, 
but  Insure  that  this  funding  is  focused  as 
an  Incentive  toward  helping  these  institu- 
tions achieve  a  viable  and  competitive  role 
in  postsecondary  education  without  the  need 
for  permanent  federal  support. 

Three  types  of  barriers  continue  to  block 
women  from  full  participation  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  life  of  society:  overt  discrimi- 
nation by  admissions  oiacers,  employers  and 
others:  Institutional  barriers,  such' as  rigid 
residency  requirements  or  inflexible  pe.'-son- 
nel  policies:  and  ingrained  assumprions 
about  the  role  of  women  in  society 

In  recent  years,  the  federal  "government 
has  employed  Its  regulatory  powers  to»-ard 
ending  overt  discrimination.  We  believe  It 
should  continue  to  do  so  until  such  discrimi- 
nation is  eliminated  But  continued  progress 
will  necessitate  greater  reliance  on  financial 
assistance  programs  {e.g.,  work  study,  co- 
operative education,  graduate  fellowships 
and  internships)    which  can  open  access  to 
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new  careers  and  pro/esslona,  and  incentive 
grant  programs  which  can  overcome  inatltu- 
tlonal  rigidities  which  discourage  participa- 
tion. 

PltutUy,  the  federal  government  haa  vari- 
ous Impacts  on  the  role  conceptions  of  men 
and  women.  Its  significance  as  an  exemplary 
employer  is  widely  recognized.  Leas  recog- 
nized, but  also  Important,  is  Its  role  as  an 
Investor  In  training,  education,  and  service 
programs  which  help  establish  the  values  and 
attitudes  society  considers  important. 

For  example,  if  programs  in  professional 
education  and  the  social  services  were  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  affective  values 
and  attitudes,  these  services  would  Improve. 

Since  there  Is  a  widespread  association  of 
women  with  many  of  these  values,  the  role 
of  women  would  also  be  held  in  higher  es- 
teem We  recommended,  therefore,  that  the 
federal  government  review  existing  programs 
of  support  for  training  and  professional  edu- 
cation to  consider  whether  they  really  pre- 
pare Individual  professionals  who  are  simul- 
taneously skilled,  effective,  and  oriented  to 
the  service  of  others. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
encouragement  of  recurrent  patterns  of  ed- 
ucation should  become  a  new  national  pri- 
ority. Yet  few  agree  on  what  strategies  should 
be  employed  to  finance  access  to  posteecoud- 
ary  education  on  a  life-long  basis.  Many 
employers  have  some  provision  for  financing 
recurrent  opportunities  for  their  employees. 
The  Social  Security  system,  pension  funds, 
unemployment  compensation,  federal  stu- 
dent-assistance programs,  and  new  concepts 
such  as  the  creation  of  an  educational  trust 
fund  have  aU  been  put  forward  in  recent 
years,  each  with  a  different  set  of  training 
educational,  and  ■quality  of  life"  purpoees 
In  mind,  and  each  affecting  different  con- 
stituencies Accordingly,  we  recommend  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare commission  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
these  financing  strategies,  develop  a  forum 
for  the  public  discussion  of  the  competing 
priorities  and  diverse  Interests  Involved  and 
develop  an  effective  program  of  financing  of 
students  during  recurrent  periods  of  educa- 
tion. 

We  recommend  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment Initiate  a  new  poUcv  of  encouraging 
states  to  develop  strategies  for  accountabUlty 
which  rely  more  on  competitive  forces  and 
Incentive  approaches  rather  than  on  direct 
and  detailed  management  of  Institutions 
from  the  level  of  state  systems  or  statewide 
agencies.  We  propose  that  where  both  state 
multi-campus  systems  and  statewide  coordi- 
nating agencies  exist,  federal  policy  distin- 
guish clearlv  between  the  two.  Specifically 
we  propose  three  initiatives : 

(1)  Federal  matching  grants  to  states 
which  undertake  student-aid  programs 
which  provide  funds  directly  to  the  student 
assisting  the  student  to  attend  anv  po«t- 
secondarv  Institution  ol  his  choice  to  which 
be  can  irain  admission: 

(2)  Federal  support  on  a  matchlnp  basis 
for  state  -competitive  ftrant  foundations 
equal  to  perhaps  1  per  cent  of  the  state's 
annual  budstet  for  poetsecondary  education 
designed  to  provide  Incentives  to  Inatltutlons 
and  faculties  for  program  development  and 
Innovative  approaches  along  lines  determined 
to  b«  In  the  state  Interest: 

(3)  Federal  project  grants  to  states  for 
planning  and  demonstrations  of  different 
povemanre  structures  and  accountabinty 
procedures,  including  e^nerlments  in  budg- 
eting and  Institutional  evaluation. 

Rather  than  simply  funding  the  establish- 
ment of  uniformly  constituted  1302  Commis- 
sions, we  recommend  selective,  demonstra- 
tion-grant funding  for  dilTerent  approaches 
to  the  state  planning  role. 

The  existence  of  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions, comj^ing  for  students  on  tJhe 
basta  of  the  effe<*tlveneBe  of  their  educational 
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programs,  improves  the  whole  of  postsecond- 
ary  education.  To  preserve  the  conditions 
necessary  for  this  competition  to  continue, 
the  federal  government  should  give  priority 
to  strategies  of  postsecondary  finance,  par- 
ticularly revision  of  its  programs  of  student 
aid.  which  would  narrow  the  tuition  differen- 
tial t>etween  public  and  private  Institutions 
without  compromising  the  autonomy  or  Inde- 
pendence of  either  The  vitality  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  campuses,  their  ability  to 
differentiate  themselves  and  the  possibilities 
for  creation  of  new  educational  enterprises 
are  Importantly  affected  by  funds  from  pri- 
vate donors  and  foundations.  In  the  r«- 
examlnatlon  of  federal  tax  policies  care 
should  be  taken  to  enhance  this  flow  of 
funds  and  encourage  a  broader  participation 
of  the  public  in  educational  philanthropy. 

Since  World  War  II,  federal  support  has 
created  a  vast  reward  system  of  resources, 
legitimacy.  visibUlty.  and  prestige  for  Insti- 
tutions and  faculties  engaged  In  academic 
research  We  recommend  that  the  federal 
government  now  consciously  address  Itself 
to  the  creation  of  comparable  Incentives  and 
rewards  for  those  concerned  with  teaching 
and  learning  and  with  the  esUbllshment  of 
new  educational  enterprises.  Erxlstlng  agen- 
cies such  as  the  NatiMial  Science  Foundation 
or  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties should  be  sources  for  the  expansion  of 
the  federal  government  in  this  area,  as  should 
the  activities  of  two  new  agencies,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Education  and  the  Fund 
for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary 
Education. 

Task  Force  "OinDea  roR  FnarnAt  Action" 

W*3HtNGTON  — Following  l3  the  section  en- 
titled "Ouldes  for  Federal  Action."  from  the 
report  of  the  special  task  force  established 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

On  all  fronts,  not  Just  In  post-secondiry 
education,  the  federal  government  has  found 
Itself  dealing  with  problems  of  ever-greater 
subtlety  as  the  role  of  government  has  be- 
come more  extensive  and  society  his  become 
more  complex  Determining  the  effectiveness 
of  a  given  federal  program  Is  becoming 
harder  and  harder. 

For  example.  It  Is  more  duncult  to  under- 
stand how  effective  federal  aid  haa  been  In 
supporting  the  evolution  of  the  black  college, 
or  what  changes  have  occurred  In  student 
life  experiences  through  the  University  Year 
for  Action,  than  It  was  to  measure  the  results 
of  programs  of  a  decade  ago  aimed  at  step- 
ping up  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
or  doubling  the  annual  number  of  Ph.  D.'s 
graduating  in  physics. 

Yet  despite  this  greater  complexity,  there 
la  a  growing  demand  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment for  evidence  that  programs  are.  In  fact, 
producing  useful  results,  that  they  are  not 
producing  undesirable  side  effects,  and  that 
they  are  doing  this  at  a  cost  which  makes  the 
Investment  worthwhile  Failure  to  demon- 
strate such  results  quickly  can  lead  to  dis- 
enchantment and  to  demands  for  mor« 
regulations,  which,  in  turn,  often  leads  to 
larger  bureaucracies — a  seemingly  Inexorable 
and  counter-productive  cycle. 

IMPORTAWT   STAKJCS 

Both  the  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  beneficiaries  of  its  programs 
have  Important  stakes  in  developing  more 
effective  means  of  evaluating  program  re- 
sults. It  U  simply  no  longer  acceptable  for 
those  Involved  to  say  either.  "Leave  It  to 
us,  we  know  what  were  doing."  or  'Education 
Is  so  complex  it  cant  be  measured"  The 
process  of  education  is  complex,  but  It  Is 
possible  to  generate  useful  measures  Far  too 
often,  the  goals  of  a  program  are  not  defined 
realistically  and  when  they  are.  frequently  no 
attempt  la  made  to  measure  the  results 
against  them. 

We    do    not   m«ui    that   federal   agencies 


should  t>ecome  mechanistic  in  their  approach 
to  accountabUlty.  routinely  applying  stand- 
ardized evaluation  procedures  to  each  pro- 
gram. In  responding  to  the  pressures  for 
measuring  results,  there  should  be  a  healthy 
skepticism  in  the  application  of  quantiutlve 
analysis  to  the  evaluation  process.  There  is 
a  recurring  tendency  among  those  concerned 
with  program  evaluation  to  emphasize  those 
things  that  can  be  counted  most  easily.  These 
measures  In  turn  become  normative  both  for 
the  programs  and  ultimately  for  the  educa- 
tional process. 

Education  lends  itself  poorly  to  this  ap- 
proach There  Is  no  single  "objective"  meas- 
ure of  educational  success  comparable  to 
return  on  Investment  as  used  by  the  busi- 
nessman to  measure  disparate  enterprises  on 
a  common  scale  There  Is  a  great  need  for 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  federal  pro- 
grams In  education,  but  much  to  learn  about 
how  to  accomplish  It. 

DANQCa    IN   CONSOLIDATTON 

What  the  federal  government  has  done  best 
In  postsecondary  education  Is  to  establish 
programs  of  student  aid  and  programs  of 
competitively  awarded  grants  such  as  those 
for  unlverslty-based  research.  For  effective- 
ness and  equity  In  such  efforU,  the  most 
functional  and  adaptive  system  of  federal 
Involvement  requires  a  plurality  of  federal 
agencies  and  programs  Our  national  pench- 
ant for  simplified  organizational  structure 
makes  the  preservation  of  such  pluralUm 
difficult  It  seems  so  sensible  to  place  all  re- 
search In  the  National  Science  Foundation 
all  student  aid  In  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
so  on. 

But  there  Is  a  danger  inherent  In  bureau- 
cratic consolidation.  If  all  research  were  cen- 
tralized at  the  National  Science  Foundation 
one  view  of  priorities  for  research  might  well 
come  to  dominate,  one  set  of  contacts  with 
researchers  could  become  all-important.  It 
might  become  harder  for  certain  types  of  new 
Ideas  and  new  researchers  to  haxe  a  fair  hear- 
ing. 

ANTICIPATION     Dimct7LT 

It  Is  difficult  for  any  one  group  to  antici- 
pate all  of  the  new  avenues  to  the  solution 
of  a  problem.  Pederul  roles  (and  national  In- 
terests) often  conflict  with  each  other.  All 
too  frequently  the  attempt  is  made  to  solve 
all  problems  with  one  program. 

Instead,  there  is  a  need  for  many  focused 
programs,  each  effective  In  its  own  way,  the 
sum  of  which  matches  our  national  require- 
ments. There  are  unquestionably  too  many 
federal  programs  in  too  many  federal  agen- 
cies affecting  postsecondary  education  today 
In  the  drive  to  reduce  the  overlap,  the  needed 
degree  of  pluralism  must  be  preserved. 

When  other  federal  approaches  are  em- 
ployed, such  as  discretionary  grants  or  regu- 
lation, care  must  be  Uken  to  limit  the  expec- 
tations aroused  in  the  Congress,  the  Admin- 
istration, and  the  nation  at  large.  Many  times 
the  results  are  far  from  those  Intended.  When 
government  regulates,  for  Instance,  the  regu- 
lated often  gain  control  of  the  regulatory 
process  Regulation  is  best  used  sparingly  and 
reserved  for  those  circumstances  where  no 
other  means  to  Insure  goals  of  equity  Is  avail- 
able. The  federal  bureaucracy  Is  a  clumsy  and 
blunt  Instrument  for  social  action,  not 
readUy  adapted  to  delicate  adjustments  In 
the  education  community. 

Before  action  is  taken,  there  Is  a  need  for 
the  gathering  of  Information,  for  analysis, 
and  for  debate  For  the  segment  of  society 
supposedly  devoted  to  the  practice  of  scholar- 
ship, the  statistical  data  on  higher  education 
and  the  related  research  studies  necessary  for 
planning  are  embarrassingly  thin  Some  of 
the  most  significant  federal  programs  in 
higher  education  have  been  instituted  with 
little  or  none  of  the  careful  analysis  neces- 
sary to  determine  what  unexpected  conse- 
quences might  result 

Too  often,  the  organized  higher  education 
community  Itself  has  stlfied  debate,  prefer- 
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ring  the  appearance  of  unanimity  to  the 
benefit  of  open  consideration  of  alternatives. 
In  many  areas  of  postsecondary  education,  it 
helps  to  try  out  new  programs  on  an  experl- 
naeut&l  basis  before  support  Is  provided  on  a 
widespread  national  basis.  This  Is  true  not 
only  for  support  of  new  t>-pe8  of  institutions 
now  seeking  federal  aid,  such  as  open  univer- 
sities, but  also  for  system-changing  programs 
which  can  be  tried  out  on  a  regional  or  local 
basis  first.  And,  as  federal  programs  shift 
from  concern  with  expanding  access  to  sup- 
port of  experimentation  and  Innovation, 
there  must  be  an  expectation  within  govern- 
ment of  occasional  failure. 

We  believe  the  federal  government  Is  most 
effective  when  It  uses  Incentive  as  opposed  to 
regulatory  methods,  and  specifically  that  It 
has  been  most  effective  through  programs  of 
student  aid  and  programs  of  competitive  re- 
search grants.  Further,  we  believe  both  policy 
and  operational  considerations  Indicate  that 
the  federal  government  should  stay  away 
from  general  Institutional  aid  or  broad  at- 
tempts at  regulation  In  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. If  past  experience  Is  any  guide,  either 
Is  likely  to  generate  a  chain  of  events  capable 
of  Inflicting  major  damage  on  the  educa- 
tional community. 

Newman  Panel  on  the  Federal  Role  in 

Higher  Eddcation 
Washington. — FoUovUng  is  a  portion  of 
"National  Policy  and  Higher  Education,"  the 
report  of  a  special  task  force  established  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  headed  by  Prank  Newman,  di- 
rector of  university  relations  at  Stanford 
University.  This  section  deaU  with  the  fed- 
eral role  In  higher  education. 

Federal  influence  has  grown  steadily  In  the 
post-war  period.  Both  the  state  and  federal 
share  of  expenditures  have  grown  untu  they 
each  now  represent  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  Any  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  federal 
role  must,  therefore,  take  Into  account  the 
role  of  the  states.  Theirs  antedates  the  fed- 
eral role,  tracing  a  lineage  all  the  way  back  to 
support  for  the  flrst  American  coUege  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  In  1636. 

But,  historically,  the  state  and  federal  roles 
have  been  very  different.  Basically  state  gov- 
emmente  have  been  operators  of  certain  of 
the  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
federal  government  has  been  a  funding  agen- 
cy for  special  concerns. 

There  has  not,  however,  been  a  single 
federal-state  division  of  labor.  In  unlverslty- 
based  research,  for  instance,  the  federal  "is 
dominant  In  funding,  planning  and  eval- 
uation, while  states  pay  a  supporting  role 
only.  In  the  field  of  clvU  rights,  federal  reg- 
ulatory powers  are  used  to  force  Institutions 
and  states  to  alter  policies  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation. In  the  heyday  of  construction  sup- 
port, the  federal  government  served  as  a 
supplementary  funding  agency,  helping  to 
support  hardpressed  Institutional  or  state 
capital  budgets. 

We  believe  there  should  be  consciously  dif- 
ferent federal  and  sute  roles  and  that  the  re- 
lationship should  vary  depending  In  the  ob- 
jectives. There  are  some  aspects  of  postsec- 
ondary education  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  the  only  agency  of  government 
charged  with  the  responslbUlty  for  action  (as 
In  Affirmative  Action  or  R.O.T.C.  and  others 
(such  as  research )  where  it  is  the  most  logi- 
cal. But  there  are  also  roles  that  we  believe 
to  be  Inappropriate— for  example  extending 
Its  role  as  a  direct  operator  or  as  a  general 
patron  of  Institutions. 

The  federal  government  should  not  c^- 
erate  as  a  51st  state  As  federal  agencies  be- 
come more  deeply  Involved  In  postsecondary 
education,  there  is  a  natural  temptation  for 
them  to  slide  Into  regulation  of  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  institutions  (In  re- 
sponse to  the  frustrations  felt  within  the 
federal  government)  or  into  general  subsi- 
dies (in  response  to  pressures  from  the  col- 


leges and  universities) .  We  believe  this 
would  be  botn  Ineffective  and  dangerous. 

For  the  public  Institutions  this  would 
mean  that  federal  funds  would  to  a  large  ex- 
tent substitute  for  ctate  funds  and  the  In- 
stitutions would  be  left  to  cope  with  the  reg- 
ulations of  one  on  top  of  the  other.  For  pri- 
vate Institutions  It  would  mean  a  diminu- 
tion of  autonomy  and  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  turn  toward  the  federal  government 
rather  than  the  education  marketplace  for 
direction.  For  the  federal  government  It 
would  mean  the  need  to  develop  federal 
standards  defining  eligibility  (with  the  need 
for  a  federally  defined  credit  hour  of  stand- 
ard of  enrollment)  as  well  as  a  diversion  of 
its  attention  and  resources  from  Its  appropri- 
ate roles. 

Because  American  society  is  dynamic,  the 
federal  role  In  postsecondary  education  must 
continue  to  evolve.  More  problems  are  be- 
coming national  rather  than  local  or  re- 
gional as  society  becomes  more  complex  and 
Americans  more  mobUe.  Federal  Involvement 
will  likely  continue  to  Increase.  In  light  of 
the  changing  nature  of  the  problems,  it  Is 
Important  that  there  be  a  federal  role  that 
Is  effective  without  Imposing  a  new  level  of 
bureaucracy  on  the  American  educational 
community. 

three    RESPONSIBmriES 

The  foundation  for  a  new  federal  role  In 
postsecondary  education  exists  In  the  more 
effective  exercise  of  three  responsibilities: 

The  responsibility  to  preserve  an  open 
society  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
free  competition  of  ideas. 

The  responsibility  to  overcome  Inequities 
facing  specific  Individuals  and  groups. 

The  responsibility  to  support  research,  de- 
velopment, and  other  "strategic  Interven- 
tions" necessary  for  effective  service  which 
no  other  level  of  government  can  make. 
role  no.  1  :  guaeanteeinc  openness  and 
competition 
The  federal  government  has  historically 
and  for  most  sectors  of  society  established 
the  ground  rules  designed  to  preserve  options 
for  mdivlduals  and  competitive  conditions 
for  Institutions.  Thus,  In  regulating  relations 
among  private  economic  groups,  the  federal 
government  plays  the  leading  role  In  re- 
straining monopolies  which  threaten  to  de- 
stroy the  competitive  conditions  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. On  behalf  of  minorities  and,  more 
recently,  women,  the  federal  government  has 
Intervened  to  begin  to  lessen  discrimination 
In  all  facets  of  our  society. 

Now,  In  education,  new  expectations  and 
changing  conditions  have  given  rise  to  a  new 
set  of  Issues.  Financial,  legal,  and  academic 
barriers  continue  to  restrict  the  movement 
of  Individuals  from  Institution  to  Institution. 
Many  of  these,  including  admissions  policies, 
non-transferabUlty  of  credits,  and  lack  of  ar- 
ticulation, are  beyond  the  pale  of  legitimate 
federal  regulatory  action,  though  they  may 
be  subject  to  federal  Incentives.  Others,  such 
as  tuition  requirements  for  out-of-state  stu- 
dents, are  matters  with  which  the  courts 
are  now  struggling  to  define  appropriate  roles 
and  responsibilities. 

But  some  restrictions,  Including  many  of 
the  limitations  on  where  and  when  students 
may  use  federal  student  assistance,  are  fed- 
erally impKased  and  can  and  should  be  re- 
moved forthrlghtly.  In  most  instances,  the 
direction  of  movement  is  toward  openness. 
In  the  case  of  movement  from  education 
Into  productive  roles  In  society,  however, 
things  seem  to  be  becoming  more  reetrlcted. 
The  trend,  shaped  largely  by  the  roles  which 
self-governing  professions  and  occupations 
play  In  establishing  certification  require- 
ments in  various  fields,  is  toward  arbitrary 
increasef  in  the  number  of  years  of  school- 
ing required  for  entry  into  a  career.  Here, 
therefore,  we  believe  there  is  a  need  for  a 
more  vigorous  federal  role  with  regard  to  the 
activities  of  accrediting  and  licensing  groups. 


CONDITIONS     CHANGDrC 

The  conditions  under  which  institutions 
can  compete  on  the  basis  of  the  effectiveness 
of  their  educational  offerings  are  also  chang- 
ing rapidly.  Two  primary  trends  emerge. 
First,  private  Institutions  are  rapidly  losing 
the  capacity  to  compete  with  the  lower-pnced 
public  institutions.  Second,  the  new  powers 
of  higher  education — the  multi-campus  sys- 
tems and  the  statewide  coordinating  and 
governing  boards — are,  without  necessar;;v 
Intending  It,  reducing  the  degree  to  which 
public  Institutions  compete  with  one  another 
and  with  private  Institutions. 

The  federal  government,  we  believe,  has  an 
Important  role  to  play  In  all  of  this.  It  should 
help,  not  In  supporting  private  institutions 
as  Institutions,  but  In  preserving  conditions 
under  which  they  can  compete  effectively 
with  public  Institutions,  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  educaUonal  community.  Similarly,  in 
view  of  the  expanding  domain  of  postsec- 
ondary education,  the  federal  government 
should  be  concerned  with  establishing 
ground  rules  for  fair  competition  so  that  the 
process  of  education  Is  not  needlessly  con- 
fined to  a  single  class  of  institution. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  multi- 
campus  systems,  the  federal  goverrunent 
faces  new  and  untried  Issues. 

AN     ANTl-TRTTST     AGEKT 

In  a  number  of  states,  the  consolidation  of 
public  campus  control  and  the  competitive 
pressures  on  private  Institutions  may  soon 
create  a  new  problem.  Is  there  a  danger  that 
they  will  become  higher  education  monop- 
olies? Should  nonprofit  conglomerates 
which  provide  social  services  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  profit-making  conglomerates 
providing  goods  and  services  m  the  market 
economy? 

We  believe  that  the  federal  government 
wlU  have  an  Increasingly  Important  role  to 
play  as  an  agency  of  anti-trust  In  education. 
A  philosophy  of  anti-trust  need  not  mean 
that  the  federal  government  confronts  such 
issues  on  narrow  legal  grounds,  or  that  Its 
approach  toward  state  agencies  be  a  negative 
one  based  primarily  on  regulatorv  remedies. 
Rather,  In  Its  posture  toward  federal-state 
relations,  we  believe  the  federal  government 
should  assume  a  new  role — that  of  creating 
incentives  which  will  encourage  state  agen- 
cies toward  openness,  flexibility  and  competi- 
tion within  their  systems. 

Too  often  In  establishing  procedures  for  In- 
teracting with  the  states,  federal  attention 
has  been  devoted  primarily  to  organizational 
tidiness  and  bureaucratic  convenience.  Tbe 
federal  government  has  attempted  to  insure 
that  there  are  state  apencles  to  administer 
federal  programs  representation  from  all  seg- 
ments of  higher  education,  a  state  plan  for 
postsecondary  education,  and  lately  "com- 
prehensive" state  planning 

Little  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
Impact  these  decisions  have  on  the  educa- 
tional community,  on  whether  the  state 
planning  that  has  resulted  matches  federal 
objectives,  or  whether  it  results  In  more  ef- 
fective education  for  the  student.  Attempts 
to  control  slate  action  through  mandated 
planning  often  result  In  a  planning  p.-ocess 
that  becomes  prlmarUy  a  vehicle  for  captur- 
ing a  larger  amount  of  federal  grants  rather 
than  serving  as  a  true  me€isure  of  educational 
needs.  Programs  tend  to  become  uncoupled 
from  the  reality  of  the  campus,  resulting  in 
such  problems  as  the  recent  overbuilding  of 
dormitory  space. 

oppoRTUNrriEs  roR  federal  programs 
Yet  there  are  opportunities  for  federal  pro- 
grams that  both  aid  state  agencies  and  en- 
courage Institutional  and  Individual  auton- 
omy. For  example.  It  Is  possible  to  devise  pro- 
grams which  help  separate  the  management 
role  for  the  multi-campus  system  from  the 
coordinating  and  planning  role  of  state  co- 
ordinating agencies  The  latter  need  real 
powers    to    Influence    Institutional    behavior 
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without  becoming  another  layer  of  Institu- 
tional management  concerned  primarily  with 
the  organizational  or  financial  problems  of 
the  Institutions.  Potential  federal  approachee 
Include  funding  incentives  that  encourage  a 
coordinating  agency  focus  on  the  student's 
and  the  state's  needs  for  education,  such  as: 

Matchlng  federal  funds  for  state  scholar- 
ship and  fellowship  programs. 

Partial  federal  support  for  a  state  fund  for 
project  grants  to  support  innovative  educa- 
tional programs  in  public  or  private  institu- 
tions (equal  perhaps  to  1  per  cent  of  the 
state's  budget  for  poetsecondary  education). 

We  also  believe  that  federal  programs  that 
fund  students  directly  should  take  Into  ac- 
count some  part  of  the  difference  In  Institu- 
tional charges  so  as  to  aUow  students  a 
greater  choice,  encouraging  responsiveness  to 
public  need  by  the  individual  campus, 
whether  public  or  private,  with  less  need  tot 
central  direction. 

ROLE    NO.    2  :     EITOBTS    TO    EQUAUZK 

oppoRTcrNrTras 

The  federal  government  has  played  a 
major  role  In  equalizing  opportunities. 

Federal  student  aid  has  assisted  mUllons 
of  students  from  low-income  families.  Fed- 
eral regulatory  efforts  have  been  employed 
against  the  discrimination  against  minori- 
ties and  women.  Programs  such  as  Upward 
Bound.  Talent  Search,  and  Special  Services 
for  the  Disadvantaged  support  efforts  to  re- 
cruit educationally  disadvantaged  students 
to  college  and  then  help  them  adjust  to  col- 
lege environments.  Direct  Institutional 
assistance,  such  as  the  Developing  Institu- 
tions Pro-am,  provides  additional  resources 
to  Institutions  serving  high  proportions  of 
minority  students. 

Nevertheless,  the  principal  thrust  of  these 
programs  remains  that  of  a  strategy  of 
access  supplemented  by  a  strategy  for 
changing  the  attitudes  and  sklUs  of  the 
incoming  students  to  Increase  their  chances 
of  survival  in  the  Institutions  they  attend 
Even  takUig  into  account  special  pro«?ram3 
such  as  veterans'  early  entry,  black  studies 
and  other  cultural-awareness  programs,  or 
special  tutorial  and  support  services.  It  re- 
.malns  an  inescapable  fact  that  the  basic 
forms  and  process  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion have  changed  little  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  new  student  populations. 

STUDENTS   ADJUST    TO    COIXEGB 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions  the  stu- 
dents have  been  expected  to  adjust  to  the 
college  rather  than  the  colleges  changing 
In  fundamental  ways  to  accommodate  to  the 
needs  of  the  student 

While  many  studenta  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  existing  federal  policies  and 
programs,  the  limits  of  this  approach  must 
now  be  recognized,  and  more  basic  struc- 
tural Innovations  undertaken  in  behalf  of 
new  categories  of  students. 

For  capable  but  "non-academic"  students 
more  concrete,  task-oriented  modes  of  learn- 
ing must  replace  the  passive,  abstract  style 
currently  institutionalized  In  most  colleges 
and  universities. 

For  students  who  are  talented  but  not  at 
eaae  with  the  domtoant  culture  and  the  In- 
stitutions which  transmit  that  ctilture.  as 
for  example  many  native  Americans  or  in- 
ner-clty  blacks,  new  Institutions  must  :je 
developed  which  wlU  turn  the  students'  cul- 
tural traditions  into  an  educational  advan- 
tage. 

For  the  many  talented  women  students 
who  are  barred  from  effective  opportunities 
by  the  time  and  place  requirements  of  con- 
temporary education,  alternative  structtires 
and  new  means  of  fljiance  must  be  devised. 
Thus,  we  believe  there  should  be  a  new 
federal  role  In  supporting  a  second  genera- 
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tlon  of  effort  In  providing  opportunities  to 
American  citizens.  Just  as  once.  110  years 
ago,  the  federal  government  provided  the 
Incentives  for  the  creation  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  student 
piopulatlon. 

ROLK   NO.    3  :    STRATEGIC    INTERVKNTIONS  FOR 
KDUCATIONAI.    EITKCTrVXNESS 

Some  tasks  are  best  accomplished  nation- 
ally, through  federal  action,  because  no  other 
level  of  government  has  the  perspective,  ca- 
pacity, or  leverage  to  perform  them. 

Information  collection,  policy  analysis, 
and  program  evaluation  are  all  tasks  which 
call  for  Increased  and  much  improved  fed- 
eral action.  As  to  Information-gathering.  It 
Is  easy  to  forget  that  from  1867  to  the  late 
1950s  the  principal  role  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation was  "to  collect  such  statistics  and 
facts  as  should  show  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  education."  Congress  strongly  re- 
affirmed that  role  In  the  1972  legislation  but 
at  the  same  time  the  budget  for  statistical 
work  was  cut  without  a  clear  appraisal  of  the 
need  for  adequate  Information  for  policy- 
making. 

We  believe  that  In  examining  the  "condi- 
tion and  progress"  of  post -secondary  educa- 
tion, the  range  of  programs  that  should  be 
included,  the  depth  of  analysis  required  and 
the  scope  of  debate  needed  far  surpass  the 
historical  and  current  role  o£  the  Office  of 
Education. 

In  research  and  development,  another  tra- 
ditional federal  role,  past  federal  efforts  have 
been  slender  and  not  always  focused  on  key 
problems.  Information  is  needed  on  almost 
every  pedagogical  and  management  Issue — 
how  do  students  learn,  why  and  under  what 
condltlorw;  what  result  does  learning  have 
on  their  future  or  society's  progress;  how 
are  resources  used  and  to  what  effect — a 
lengthy  and  urgent  list.  This  deficiency  has 
now  been  recognized  and  a  new  initiative 
has  been  undertaken  with  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

E^xperlmentatlon  and  demonstration,  as 
well  as  funding  of  new  ideas  and  practices, 
are  also  tasks  which  the  federal  government 
Is  often  uniquely  able  to  perform.  National 
perspectives  are  often  needed  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  projects;  national  as  agaltist  region- 
al or  local  competition  Is  often  required  for 
proposils  of  high  quality;  and  national  In- 
centives are  required  for  Investments  in 
many  areas.  Thus,  breakthroughs  In  effec- 
tiveness— Including  new  measures  of  assess- 
ing student  performance — are  tasks  which 
will  require.  In  our  Judgment,  greater  fed- 
eral Initiative. 

SENSK    or    LECrrTMACT 

Finally,  while  not  often  the  direct  and 
explicit  purpose  of  federal  programs,  the 
power  of  the  federal  government  to  attract 
attention  to  an  issue  or  to  provide  a  sense 
of  legitimacy  for  ideas  or  institutions  can- 
not be  overlooked  The  public  statements  of 
federal  officials,  the  debates  of  Congress,  or 
the  reports  of  federal  commissions  create  Is- 
sues for  the  entire  country  to  consider.  Fed- 
eral operations,  such  as  conferences,  consult- 
anuhlpe.  and  other  forms  of  Involvement, 
confer  status  and  rewards  so  that  a  federal 
concern  for  effectiveness  in  teaching  will 
help  to  reinforce  growing  campus  efforts  to 
create  a  reward  system  for  teaching  excel- 
lence. Even  low-budget  federal  programs, 
such  as  the  program  for  language  and  area 
studies,  can  legitimate,  as  no  other  social 
force  can.  the  importance  of  certain  issues 
with  a  multiplier  effect  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

The  federal  government  can  be  a  catalyst 
and  a  source  of  leadership  for  reform  and 
Innovation,  or  It  can  be  a  powerfiil  force  for 
negativism  and  retrenchment. 


MAJOR  SOURCES  Of  INCOME  FOR  COLLEGES.  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  PROPRIETARY  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS.  1971-72 

II  n  billions! 


Sources  of  ineoiiM 
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Source.  Data  of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Financing  of 
Post  Secondary  Education  as  published  in  ■National  Policy  and 
Higher  Education."  the  report  ol  a  special  task  force  established 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


ADDRESS  BY  CAKMEN  R.  MAYMI. 
DIRECTOR.  WO  M  INS  BUREAU, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  EM- 
PLOYMENT STANDARDS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. BEFORE  THE  FIRST 
SOUTHWEST  REGIONAL  BUSI- 
NESSWOMEN'S CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  2,  I  was  honored  with  an  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Southwest  Regional  Businesswomen's 
Conference  in  Albuquerque.  At  that 
meeting,  Ms.  Carmen  R.  Mayml,  Director 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  gave  some  remarks 
which  impressed  me  very  much.  I  believe 
the  remarks  indicate  progress  but  also 
indicate  that  we  as  a  Nation  must  move 
ahead  faster  and  with  confidence  that 
our  women  can  have  the  right  to  con- 
tribute as  business  people. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  few  years, 
a  movement  has  swept  the  coimtry — a 
movement  which  demands  that  we  all  re- 
define our  attitudes  regarding  sex  roles 
in  our  society.  No  longer  are  Irrational 
myths  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  sexual 
discrimination.  One  battlefield  on  which 
the  old  myths  are  losing  the  fight  Is  In 
the  business  arena.  Economic  equality 
surely  heads  the  list  of  possible  arenas 
where  myths  should  die  and  it  was  to  this 
end  that  Ms.  Maymi  spoke. 

Statistics  show  that  women  have  been 
discriminated  against  in  the  business 
world,  but  women  wLshing  to  become 
independent  businesswomen  face  unique 
difficulties  and  hurdles.  These  difficulties 
only  begin  with  bank  loan  privileges,  as 
attitudes  of  fellow  businessmen  and  em- 
ployees also  act  as  unnecessary  stumbling 
blocks  to  success. 

Ms.  Maymis  remarks  outlining  the  dif- 
ficult areas  and  possible  roads  to  success 
acted  as  an  inspiration  to  me.  I  feel  that 
all  my  colleagues  will  benefit  from  her      / 
views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

AODRZSS  BT   CaSMXN  R     MaYMT 

I  am  most  gratified  that  you  have  asked 
me  to  address  this  conference  which  focuses 
on  women  as  business  operators  and  owners. 
The  Women's  Bureau,  as  you  may  know,  is 
concerned  primarily  with  the  welfare  of  wage 
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and  salary  workers  under  a  Mandate  from 
Congress.  However,  we  In  the  Bureau  some- 
times receive  letters  from  women  who  have 
businesses  of  their  own  or  who  want  to  start 
their  own  businesses  and  we  find  that  many 
of  their  problems  are  similar  to  those  of 
women  employees. 

The  common  denominator  Is  sex  discrim- 
ination, for  the  seme  factors  that  keep  wom- 
en out  of  business  enterprises  also  keep  them 
out  of  the  top  Jobs  that  lead  to  ownership 
or  proprietorship.  TTie  same  myths  about 
women  in  the  world  of  work,  whether  they 
work  for  themselves  or  others,  serve  as  bar- 
riers to  their  economic  progress. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  society  has  not 
faced  up,  realistically,  to  the  fact  that  wom- 
en are  enlarging  their  role  In  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation  and  they  have  come  to  a 
point  where  they  realize  their  potential  and 
demand  equal  rights  and  responsibilities  In 
commerce  and  Industry,  In  politics  and  gov- 
ernment, and  In  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment. 

The  first  hurdle  women  have  to  face  is  a 
matter  of  attitudes.  Many  men  and  even 
some  women  still  feel  that  women's  place 
is  In  the  home.  That  is  a  lost  cause.  In 
April  1973  there  were  some  32  million  em- 
ployed women  In  the  Nation,  and  of  those, 
368.000  were  self-employed  managers  and  ad- 
ministrators. This  last  figure  probably  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story  but  the  Biu'eau  of 
the  Census  Is  plan:img  a  survey  of  self-em- 
ployed women  that  will  give  us  a  more  ac- 
ctirate  picture  by  1974.  But  the  figures  indi- 
cate how  many  wcmen  have  moved  out  of 
the  home  and  into  the  market  place.  The 
fact  remains  that  more  than  44  percent  of 
all  women  16  years  and  older  are  In  the 
work  force.  This  piercentage  Is  up  from  33 
percent  In  1960  and  It  is  expected  to  reach 
46  percent  by  1985.  So  women  workers  are 
here  to  stay. 

The  trouble  Is  that  most  wage  earning 
women  are  concentrated  in  low  skilled.  Icrw 
paid  Jobs.  Pew  advance  to  top  management 
Jobs  that  might  prepare  them  to  go  Into 
business  for  themselves  or  advance  to  head 
the  firms  In  which  they  are  salaried  em- 
ployees. 

Here  again  attitudes  are  a  factor.  Em- 
ployers still  complain  that  women  are  not 
as  capable  as  men  and  they  are  afraid  to 
advance  them  Into  executive  positions.  Simi- 
larly, many  banks,  loan  agencies,  wholesal- 
ers and  others  with  whom  business  women 
must  deal,  are  not  convinced  that  women 
are  capable  of  running  a  business  and  they 
are  afraid  to  loan  them  money  or  extend 
credit  to  them. 

Actually,  studies  have  shown  little  differ- 
ence In  the  capabilities  of  men  and  women.  A 
survey  by  the  Johnson  O'Connor  Research 
Foundation,  for  Instance,  revealed  that  of 
the  22  aptitude  and  knowledge  areas  meas- 
ured, there  were  no  sex  differences  in  14; 
women  excellent  In  6  (finger  dexterity,  ac-^ 
counting  aptitude,  persuasion  and  verbal 
fluency,  observation.  sUograms.  and  abstract 
visualization);  men  excelled  In  2  (grips  and 
structural  visualization.) 

Another  myth  all  women  who  work  have  to 
contend  with  Is  the  Idea  that  men  don't 
like  to  work  for  women  and  that  business 
men,  clients  and  c\istomers  object  to  deal- 
ing with  women.  There  are  no  solid  facts  to 
prove  such  contentions  but  there  are  studies 
that  Indicate  quite  the  opposite. 

Women  have  another  handicap  In  that 
few  have  had  the  kind  of  education  that 
prepares  them  for  excutlve  and  managerial 
work,  whether  for  themselves  or  an  employer. 
In  the  1973  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, where  there  Is  for  the  first  time  in 
history  a  chapter  on  the  Economic  Role  of 
Women,  we  find  some  significant  data  on  the 
trends  in  the  education  of  women.  In  1971, 
for  InsUnce,  60  percent  of  all  high  school 
graduates  were  women,  as  were  45  percent  of 
all  first  year  college  students.  In  the  same 


year.  44  percent  of  all  bachelor's  degrees,  40 
percent  of  the  master  degrees  and  14  per- 
cent of  the  doctorates  went  to  women. 

However,  women  tended  to  major  In 
English,  languages,  and  fine  arts  rather  than 
In  subjects  geared  to  business  and  the  pro- 
fessions. In  1970.  women  earned  only  slightly 
more  than  9  percent  of  the  baccalaureates 
In  business  and  Just  under  4  percent  of  the 
master's  In  business.  Only  8.5  percent  of  the 
M.D.'s  and  about  6  percent  of  the  law  degrees 
went  to  women. 

So  you  see,  few  women  come  out  of  school 
prepared  for  a  career  in  business.  Some,  lack- 
ing an  educational  bacliground  In  business 
management  turn  to  continuing  education 
programs  to  get  the  training  and  know-how 
they  need.  Most  community  colleges  as  well 
as  universities  and  business  schools  offer 
courses  that  would  be  useful  to  someone 
planning  a  career  In  business.  Many  such 
courses  are  scheduled  at  night  or  on  Satur- 
days when  women  workers  or  homemakers 
can  attend. 

Experience  Is,  of  coiu^e.  a  great  teacher 
and  some  women  who  go  Into  business  for 
themselves  can  fall  back  on  years  of  expe- 
rience as  salaried  workers  during  which  they 
learned  the  business  from  the  ground  up 
but  never  had  the  opportunity  to  advance  to 
head  of  the  firm  unless  they  Inherited  it  from 
a  father  or  husband. 

One  type  of  self  employment  that  appeals 
to  large  numbers  of  women  Is  that  carried 
on  In  the  home.  Often  little  is  needed  except 
a  specialized  skill  or  aptitude.  Sewing,  typing. 
cooking  and  baking,  and  handicrafts  all  lend 
themselves  to  this  type  of  operation.  Some- 
times small  beginnings  lead,  eventually,  to  a 
large  scale  business.  These  kinds  of  enter- 
prises appeal  particularly  to  women  with 
small  children  and  to  older  women  living  on 
small  pensions  who  find  it  difficult  to  work 
outside  the  home. 

They  sometimes  write  to  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau for  Information  and  we  have  prepered  a 
simple  fact  sheet  on  "What  You  Should 
Know  About  Offerings  to  Make  Money  At 
Home."  We  are  particularly  careful  to  warn 
them  that  many  "make  money  at  home 
schemes "  are  fraudulent  and  should  be 
checked  out  with  chambers  of  commerce, 
better  business  bureaus  or  similar  sources. 
We  also  send  them  bibliographies  available 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
refer  them  to  that  agency. 

Actually,  employed  women  have  more  legal 
protections  against  sex  discrimination  than 
women  In  business  do.  The  Equal  Pay  Act  as- 
sures that  they  get  the  same  pay  that  men 
do  If  they  perform  substantially  the  same 
work.  Title  VII  protects  women  against  dis- 
crimination in  employment  becaase  of  sex, 
and  Executive  Order  11246  As  Amended  pro- 
hibits sex  discrimination  in  employment  un- 
der Federal  contracts  and  subcontracts  Re- 
vised Order  Number  4,  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  Implement  Executive  Order 
11246  requires  employers  to  establish  affirma- 
tive action  programs,  Including  goals  and 
timetables  for  recruiting,  hiring,  training 
and  promoting  women.  This  last  Order  is  the 
most  likely  to  benefit  women  who  want  to  go 
Into  business  for  themselves,  for  it  means 
opportumtles  for  training  and  advancement 
to  executive  positions  are  opened  to  them  so 
they  can  gain  the  experience  they  need  to 
operate  a  business  of  their  own. 

A  major  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
beneSt  both  employed  women  and  Independ- 
ent bu.siness  women  Is  the  pending  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It 
states  simply  that  "Equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex." 

One  reason  the  Amendment  Is  particularly 
Important  to  women  who  want  to  go  Into 
business  for  themselves  Is  that  It  would 
nullify  State  laws  that  require  married 
women  but  not  married  men  to  go  through 


a  formal  procedure  and  obtain  court  ap- 
proval before  they  may  engage  m  an  Inde- 
pendent business  Slate  laws  placing  special 
restrictions  on  the  legal  capacity  of  married 
women  or  on  their  right  to  establish  lega] 
domicile  also  would  be  unconstitutional. 

The  Amendment  has  been  approved  by 
Congress  ai.d  .-aiified  by  38  Stctes.  We  still 
n&ed  ratiScaiicn  :;.  8  n.ore  States  before  the 
Amendment  beconieb  law. 

The  woman  s  movement  as  a  social  tatct  to 
achieve  economic,  social.  clvU  and  political 
equality  for  women  is  having  a  terrific  Im- 
pact on  our  society.  More  and  more  oppor- 
tunities are  bemg  opened  to  women  and  they 
are  being  given  a  voice  In  policy  making  in 
business,  community  life  and  government. 

Of  course,  discrimination  against  women 
still  exists  And  minority  women  are  the  vic- 
tims of  double  dlscrlmmatlon — becavise  they 
are  women  and  because  they  are  minorities: 
sometimes  a  language  barrier  subjects  them 
to  a  third  kind  of  discrimination. 

I  know  your  program  includes  speakers 
and  resource  people  from  the  Office  of  Minor- 
ity Business  Enterprise  and  I  will  leave  to 
them  the  subject  of  what  government  Is 
doing  In  an  effort  to  help  minority  business 
women.  The  Women's  Bureau  Is  focusing 
many  of  its  programs  on  improving  the 
status  of  minority  women  workers  and  I  am 
sure  that  our  efforts  will  be  reflected  In  Im- 
provements in  the  status  of  minority  busi- 
ness women. 

However,  government  cannot  solve  the 
whole  problem.  Women  must  help  each  other. 
That  Is  why  conferences  such  as  this  one 
are  so  Important.  Many  women  here  have 
achieved  success  as  business  women.  Other 
women  look  to  them  as  role  models,  as  teach- 
ers and  advisers. 

Women  who  are  successful  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  women  who  are  on  their  way  up 
the  ladder.  They  should  stretch  out  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  who  hope  to  be  Independ- 
ent business  women,  like  themselves,  but 
they  should  also  remember  the  women  who* 
work  for  wages — perhaps  their  own  em- 
ployees. 

We  tend  to  think  of  men  employers  as  the 
chief  exploiters  of  women  workers.  But  I  won- 
der If  all  women  employers  are  careful  to 
see  that  the  women  who  work  for  them  have 
equal  opportunity  for  training,  and  advance- 
ment— equal    pay    and   equal    benefits 

I  wonder,  too.  how  many  successful  busi- 
ness women  take  the  time  to  serve  on  boards, 
commissions,  and  other  policy  making  bodies 
In  the  community.  How  many  run  for  pub- 
lic office?  How  many  let  their  State  legis- 
lators and  Congressional  representatives 
know  how  they  feel   on  women  s   issues 

What  I  am  saying  Is — we  are  all  In  this 
together  We  must  work  together  a.'  women — 
business  women,  legislators,  salaried  employ- 
ees and  home  makers  to  give  great-er  v..=!bUlty 
to  the  needs  and  rights  of  women  ar.d  to  give 
concerted,  powerful  support  to  measures  to 
correct  the  Inequities. 


TAX  INCENTm:  TO  HONrEOW>rERS 
WHO  IN\'EST  IN  ENERGY-SA\TNG 
HOME  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  V.  as  absent  on  official  business 
as  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  US 
delegation  to  the  biennial  Conference  of 
the  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion. Therefore.  I  was  unable  to  voice  my 
strong  endorsement  of  Senator  Moss' 
amendment — No.  649 — to  S.  2589  the  en- 
ergy conservation  bill.  This  amendment 
would  provide  a  financial  Incentive  for 
private  homeowners  who  Invest  in  any 
of  a  wide  variety  of  energj'-saving  home 
improvements 

Before  my  departure,  I  had  seriously 
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considered  introducing  similar  legisla- 
tion. I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Moss 
amendment  and  feel  it  will  be  an  effec- 
tive incentive  toward  energy  conserva- 
tion in  the  home. 

Today,  the  Consumer  Economics  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  I  chair,  heard  testimony 
reinforcing  the  desirability  of  such  an 
mcentive  system  and  specifying  the  en- 
ergy savings  tliat  would  occur. 

One  industry  witness  noted  that  50 
percent  of  our  existing  homes  waste  one- 
third  of  their  fuel  supply  simply  because 
of  inadequate  insulation  in  our  homes. 
Certainly  the  incentives  called  for  in 
amendment  No.  649  to  S  2589  must  be 
enacted  and  the  big  fuel  savings  that 
are  possible,  realized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  today's 
testimony  of  Mr.  George  J.  Haufler  be- 
fore the  Consumer  Economics  Subcom- 
mittee, be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Insi-lation  and  the  Energy  CRtsts 
Oentlemen,  during  the  past  several 
months,  the  people  of  this  nation  have  been 
told  they  may  not  have  enough  fuel  for  their 
homes  and  cars,  and  to  support  our  Indizs- 
trles  and  Jobs.  We  have  been  warned  that 
we  may  have  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
those  fuel  supplies  which  do  exist.  We  have 
been  instructed  to  drive  less,  to  heat  less 
and  to  air -condition  lees.  We  have  been 
threatened  with  school  closings  for  lack  of 
heating  fuel  and  plant  slowdowns  to  con- 
serve energy  We  have  heard  of  a  "fuel 
8*P" — tf^e  difference  between  our  produc- 
tion and  our  needs. 

In  short,  the  specter  of  potential  shortage 
threateiis  to  affect  every  aspect  of  our  dally 
lives.  ' 

Virtually  all  of  the  programs  proposed  to 
reduce  our  fuel  consumption  have  one  thing 
in    common  sacrifice     Yet     there    are 

other  actions  that  can  be  taken  which  do 
not  compromise  our  standard  of  living  and 
-nni  enable  the  ordinary  citizen  to  help  ease 
the  Energy  Crisis:   I  refer  to  energy  conser- 

r.^^^^i"*  '*'**•  ''^"*  ""'"K  o^f  Citizens 
to  cut  down  on  such  essential  uses  as  home 

efficient  uses  of  the  fuel  which  Is  available. 
Today  I  am  going  to  address  mvself  speclfl- 
Sort  ''"*'*'°'^  °^  '''•I  used  for  home 

f.nn°V*'K°**"J'  ^°^  simplicity  of  presenta- 
While  r  make  reference  to  total  fuel  con- 
"^^J'T"/  '"l*  ""'^''^  ^^"^t'«  have  been 

7uel  u~.L°.  '"1*  '^^''''''^  '"'*  °'  residential 
fuel  uoage.  since  thla  Is  the  preponderant 
consumption  portion,  and  Is  o,L-  iWfedUt^ 
winter  concern.  Alr-condltloning  energy  im- 
pact is  similar  and  has  been  Included  i^o 
the  summary  totals.  Secondly,  all  energy 
units  are  expressed  In  oU  equivalents.  Third- 
^.  since  insulation  is  the  greatest  contrlbu- 
tor  to  fuel  conservation,  we  have  confined 
the  savings  discussed  to  those  from  added 
^t^atlon  Double  glazing.  storm'^S'lndc.t? 
storm  doors,  and  weatherstrlpping  can  also 
ni*ke  a  beneficial  contribution  to  reduced 
fuel  usage.  These,  in  combination,  can  save 
as  much  as  H  more.  Statistics  on  these  sav- 
Uigs  are  shown  in  a  separate  exhibit  which 
Is  available  for  your  Information.) 

In  1970.  14%  of  our  energy  was  consumed 
within  the  home  .  .  and  over  ^i  of  this  was 
used  for  space  heating  and  air  condlUonlng. 
By  1985.  the  total  fuel  consumption  In  the 
United  Stat«3  will  have  doubled,  and  at  cur- 


rent rates,  the  home  comfort  uses  will  have 
increased  by  at  least  60%. 

This  Increase  in  usage  will  certainly  keep 
pace  with — and  very  probably  exceed — any 
Increase  In  fuel  supplies.  However.  It  is  pos- 
sible today  to  cut  fuel  usage  without  reduc- 
ing comfort,  and  to  do  this  at  a  minimal 
coet  In  both  energy  and  dollars. 

INSUU4TION   BXOCCES   HOME  FUEL 
CONSUMPTION 

Most  of  our  homes  are  heat  sieves. 

A  vast  amount  of  the  beat  generated  Im- 
mediately leaks  out  through  the  walls  and 
roof  and  Is  lost.  Our  furnaces  work  over- 
time to  produce  warmth  which  largely  rises 
to — and  out  from — our  attics.  More  heat 
can  be  saved  by  proper  Insulation  than  by 
any  reduction  in  thermostat  setting  that 
people  wlU  tolerate.  A  fully  Insulated  house 
can  be  kept  at  a  comfortable  72  F  with  no 
mjre  fuel  expenditure  than  Is  required  to 
keep  a  poorly  Insulated  house  at  a  chilly 
61    F! 

Fifty  percent  of  our  existing  homes  waste 
one-third  the  fuel  supplied  to  them  Just  be- 
cause they  are  uninsulated.  Although  the  re- 
maining residences  have  varying  degrees  of 
Insulation,  added  together  we  are  needlessly 
squandering  over  20%  of  the  total  fuel  sup- 
plied for  home  heating — becaiise  of  lack  of 
proper  Insulation. 

Although  FHA  Insulating  requirements 
have  recently  improved  and  are  moving  to- 
ward fully  adequate  standards,  moat  of  to- 
days  existing  homes  and  a  vast  majority  of 
new  homes  now  under  construction  fall  far 
short  of  those  levels. 

I  know  you  are  concerned  above  about 
quantities,  so  let  me  break  this  down  an- 
other way.  The  average  uninsulated  house 
of  1.600  sq.  ft.  of  space  wastes  700  gallons 
of  fuel  oil  each  year  While  partial  Insulation 
helps,  some  200  gallons  of  fuel  oU  or  more 
wUl  still  be  wasted  because  of  the  lack  of 
full  Insulation. 

INStTLATION   PAYS   FOR   ITSELF 

The  dollar  cost  to  the  homeowner  for  In- 
sulation U  quickly  paid  back  In  fuel  savings. 
A  typical  four-bedroom  house,  with  1600  sq 
ft.  of  living  space,  can  have  the  ceilings  and 
walU  fully  Insulated  while  under  construc- 
tion for  8325.00  and  generate  a  payback  In 
two  years!  A  handy  homeowner  who  wants  to 
add  Insulation  In  the  attic  of  his  existing 
house  can  do  It  In  one  afternoon  for  $100  to 
$200.  armed  only  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the 
sure  knowledge  that  his  fuel  bills  will  go 
down  An  Insulating  contractor  can  do  the 
same  Job  of  saving  energy  and  money  for  the 
homeowner— for  about  50  r^  more — still  a 
reasonable  sum  when  the  work  pays  for  It- 
self In  two  to  five  years.  These  savings  statis- 
tics are  for  a  home  In  the  6;eographlc  center 
of  population  In  the  United  States.  In  colder 
climates  like  Minnesota,  this  payback  would 
be  as  quickly  as  one  year. 

The  contrast  between  exlstlne  waste  and 
potential  savings  Is  startling.  That  typical 
1.600  sq  ft.  single  family  home  Is  consum- 
ing 50%  more  fuel  than  It  would  If  only  6" 
of  attic  Insulation  were  added  f  A  profes- 
sional Insulation  contractor  or  a  do-it-your- 
self homeowner  can  Install  6"  of  attic  In- 
.sulatlon  In  an  exUtlng  home  In  one  day 
This  slnirle  change  not  only  pavs  for  Itself 
In  fuel  savlnifs  In  a  short  period,  but  If  im- 
plemented promptly  on  a  broad  scale,  would 
bring  about  a  large  reduction  In  the  "fuel 
gap"  In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Adding  attic  Insulation  to  our  existing 
homes  Is  especially  attractive  because: 

A.  The  attic  Is  the  most  accessible  space- 
easiest  to  Insulate 

B  It  produces  the  greatest  savtnjrB  effect 
typically  over  2/8  of  the  total  savings  that 
can  b«  achieved  by  Insulation. 

C  The  number  of  existing  homee  i»  so 
high. 

D.  Payback  to  the  homeowner  Is  so  at- 
tractive. 


rrm.  allocation  can  waste  nriL 


All  of  these  energy  savings  are  available 
only  If  sufficient  quantities  of  Insulation 
continue  to  be  available  ...  a  situation  which 
la  now  seriously  Jeopardized  by  the  scarcity 
of  fuel  and  fuel  derivations  employed  In  the 
Insulation  manufacturing  process. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  la  currently  im- 
plementing a  fuel  allocation  program  to  all 
American  Industries,  Including  the  Insula- 
tion Industry,  which  threatens  to  worsen  the 
Energy  Crisis  almoet  Immediately  by  shut- 
ting down  Insulation  plants. 

The  Insulation  Industry  Is  unique,  in  that 
it  Is  a  net  energy  coruerving  Industry,  rather 
than  an  energy  consuming  Industry.  A 
properly  Insulated  house  saves  In  each  and 
every  year  of  the  building's  life,  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  energy  required  to 
manufacture  the  insulation. 

In  Just  eighteen  days,  the  energy  Invest- 
ment by  the  nation  to  provide  Insulation  Is 
paid  In  full:  In  thirty  years  the  savings 
mount  to  a  phenomenal  600  times  the  ori- 
ginal energy  manufacturing  expenditure! 
Can  you  name  any  other  Investment  which 
guarantees  a  5%  return  per  day  each  day  tor 
thirty  years  or  more  ? 

WhUe  this  payback  Itself  should  clearly 
demonstrate  the  necessity  to  keep  our  In- 
sulation plants  running,  fuel  curtailments, 
and  particularly  Interruptions,  make  the 
problem  even  worse  by  multiplying  the  ener- 
gy wasting  Impact.  To  show  the  critical  na- 
ture of  uninterrupted  energy  supply,  let  me 
explain  to  you  how  Insulation  Is  made. 

The  manufacture  of  Insulation,  like  that 
of  steel.  Is  a  high  temperature  furnace  proc- 
ess, but  carried  on  continuously  at  2700"P. 
seven  days  a  week,  24-hours  a  day.  There  Is 
no  way.  with  current  technology,  that  In- 
sulation can  be  made  in  furnaces  operating 
at  below  the  required  process  temperature. 
Under  certain  curtailment  circumstances, 
furnaces  would  be  "banked"  to  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  of  2100°P,  and  then 
have  to  be  Idled  hot  for  enough  days  out  of 
every  month  to  achieve  the  mandated  fuel 
savings.  To  stop  the  furnaces  entirely  would 
mean  that  the  materials  inside  them  would 
harden  Into  glass,  and  the  furnaces  would 
have  to  be  stripped  down  and  laboriously 
cleaned    before    they    could    be    restarted. 

In  moving  to  "hot  idle,"  temperatures 
must  be  reduced  gradually,  and  50 ^r  down 
to  30%  of  full  fuel  Input  Is  required  This 
fuel  Is  completely  wasted.  Additionally,  the 
time  for  cool-down  and  start-up  amounts 
to  six  days. 

Cooling  the  furnace  down  completely  from 
2700°P  takes  even  more  time:  seven  days  to 
cool  down  and  nine  days  to  heat  up:  a  loss 
of  sixteen  days. 

A  sudden  curtailment  of  fuel  would  destroy 
the  furnace  from  thermal  shock.  Eight 
months  of  production  time  would  be  lost  to 
secure  the  materials  and  reconstruct  the 
furnace. 

For  small  reductions  In  energy,  there  Is  a 
disproportionately  larger  loes  in  Insulation 
capacity.  For  Instance,  a  10%  reduction  in 
energy  would  result  In  16%  reduction  In  out- 
put; a  20%  reduction  In  energy  would  mean 
a  30%,  reduction  In  output  .  .  .  and  with 
30%  reduction  In  energy,  insulation  produc- 
tion la  stopped  completely  in  gas  and  oU 
fired  furnaces. 

This  Is  not  a  1976  or  1985  question.  A  fuel 
curtailment  today  would  start  a  perpetual 
5%  dally  drain  on  the  nation's  energy  bank 
this  Dfcember  which  Is  compounded  dally 
thereafter. 

allocation    must   RccocNizjr    the    national 

NEED 

liCt's  look  at  national  needs. 

This  nation  wUl  be  adequately  housed, 
and  construction  wUl  continue  regardless  of 
the  availability  of  Insulation.  Family  forma- 
tions alone  demand  2.000.000  new  units  a 
year. 
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What  happens  If  Insulation  production  for 
these  new  units  Is  reduced  so  there  Is  not 
enough  insulation  to  go  around?  Simply, 
these  new  houses,  instead  of  being  fully  In- 
sulated, will  be  underlnsulated — and.  In 
some  cases,  inaccessible  spaces  will  remain 
uninsulated  forever 

Instead  of  returning  5%  a  day  to  the  na- 
tion's energy  bank,  as  Insulated  homes,  they 
will  be  withdrawing  5%  a  day  from  the  bank, 
as  uninsulated  homes 

With  such  a  large  potential  of  waste  that 
can  result  from  the  unavailability  of  suffi- 
cient Insulation,  I  must  ask  you  for  relief 
from  fuel  restrictions  which  will  be  coun- 
terproductive when  placed  on  the  Insulation 
Industry-  Such  restrictions.  In  ovir  opinion, 
would  be  a  penny-wtse/pound-foollsh  policy 
guaranteed  to  increase  energy  shortages. 
WhUe  I  recognize  that  energy  regulation  Is  a 
new  undertaking,  to  date  the  necessity  of  en- 
ergy oonser\'atlon  through  continued  Insula- 
tion production  has  not  been  given  any  rec- 
ognition In  the  allocation  of  energy  supply. 

CORPORATE    ACTION    FOR    ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Certainly  energy  conseiratlon  Is  every- 
body's business,  and  our  own  experience  In- 
dicates that  Industry  can  make  a  significant 
contribution.  We  believe  this  starts  at  the 
top  by  adopting  a  Corporate  policy  to  stimu- 
late energy  conservation  within  the  com- 
pany. We  did  this  at  Certain-teed  many 
months  ago,  and  our  Internal  progrtan  con- 
sists of  three  major  elements. 

1 .  A  specialized  management  and  technical 
effort  directed  toward  fuel  conservation  and 
efficiency  improvement  programs  at  the 
plants  and  headquarters 

2.  The  enlistment  of  broad-based  employee 
support  for  suggestions  and  cooperation  In 
Implementing  Job-related  energy  conserva- 
tion activities. 

3.  An  educational  program  for  our  em- 
ployees to  stress  conservation  activities  In 
their  personal  lives  and  Influencing  others 
within  their  communities. 

Following  the  first  phase  technical  effort, 
we  developed  the  "Certaln-teed  Energy  Sav- 
ers Oroup"  to  Involve  all  our  employees  and 
make  each  of  them  an  activist  Energy  Saver 
at  work,  at  home.  In  transit,  and  In  the 
community.  This  phase  of  the  program  Is  now 
being  Implemented  In  all  of  our  plants  to 
Involve  over  10,000  employees  In  such  pro- 
grams as: 

Displaying  energy-saving  bumper  stickers, 
window  decals,  buttons,  and  other  local  pro- 
motion material  provided: 

Savings  bonds  awards  for  outstanding  en- 
ergy-saving fjerformance  and  ideas: 

Magazines  and  a  monthly  newsletter  about 
the  Energy  Savers  activities  throughout  the 
company — and  the  nation. 

A  key  executive  was  appointed  whose  sole 
responsibility  Is  to  coordinate  the  Energy 
Savers  Program,  and  outside  consultants  were 
engaged. 

We  have  set  an  objective  of  15%  reduc- 
tion In  our  energy  consumption.  While  this  is 
greater  than  the  national  business  objective, 
I  am  convinced  that  with  this  concerted 
effort,  we  wUl  achieve  at  least  that  goal. 

INSULATION   CAN   OFFSET  THE   ENERGY   SHORTAGE 

Now  let  US  examine  the  quantitative  na- 
tional effect  of  Inadequate  Insulation  versus 
upgraded  and  full  Insulation  on  the  demand 
for    residential    energy    a    few    years    hence. 

As  soon  as  we  can  add  attic  Insulation  to 
most  of  our  existing  housing  Inventory,  600.- 
000  barrels  daily  can  be  conserved.  Upgrad- 
ing to  full  Insulation  In  new  houses  to  l)e 
built  In  1974  alone  can  conserve  about  66,000 
barrels  of  oil  fjer  day.  Each  year  a  similar 
number  of  new  homes  constructed  will  add 
similar  savings.  Starting  from  the  1973 
savings  of  66.000  barrels  per  day.  by  1983  the 
savings  In  this  housing  sector  will  amount  to 
over  600,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  balance  sheets  looks  like  this: 


Existing  homes  without  Insulation  will 
require  2.7  mUllon  barrels  of  oU  per  day.  With 
beefed-up  attic  Insulation,  this  require- 
ment Is  reduced  to  2  1  mUllon  barrels  per  day. 

New  homes  built  after  1973  using  ciirrent 
Insulation  practices  will  require  1.7  mUllon 
barrels  per  day.  New  homes  with  full  insula- 
tion wlU  require  only  1.1  million  barrels  per 
day. 

Total  residential  heating  requlremente  as 
they  stand  now  can  be  as  high  as  4.4  million 
barrels  per  day,  but  with  upgraded  conserva- 
tion efforts,  this  figure  can  be  reduced  to 
3.2  million  barrels  per  day.  a  savings  of  over 
25%  of  our  sizeable  residential  needs. 

Estimated  dollar  savings  to  homeowners 
for  heating  alone  during  the  decade  would 
total  up  to  $40  bUllon.  So  the  sooner  we 
move,  the  closer  we  approach  this  goal. 

At  this  point  we  can  add  energy  savings 
on  air  conditioning  that  result  from  these 
same  Insulation  practices.  Conservatively, 
over  200,000  additional  barrels  per  day  wUl 
be  saved  for  a  grand  total  reduction  of  1.4 
million  barrels  dally. 

HOMEOWNER     AWARENESS     AND     ASSISTANCE 

I  have  asked  you  for  relief  from  fuel  re- 
strictions to  the  insulation  industry.  Now  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  consider  assistance 
or  Incentives  for  the  already  overburdened 
homeowner. 

It  has  long  been  national  policy  to  encour- 
age businesses  to  Invest  In  the  future  of 
America:  I  am  urging  a  policy  which  wUl 
encourage  American  homeowners  and  build- 
ers to  make  the  same  kind  of  investment. 

Today,  If  a  man  chooses  to  Insulate  his 
new  or  existing  house,  he  faces  financial 
problems  because  of  increased  Initial  costs. 
True,  he  will  recoup  his  Investment  In  fuel 
savings  during  the  next  few  years — but  today 
Is  when  dollars  are  tight  and  today  Is  when 
he  must  spend  the  money,  and  today  Is  when 
he  must  begin  paying  Interest  if  he  borrows 
the  money,  as  so  many  are  forced  to  do.  And 
today  is  when  he  may  be  rewarded  by  his 
state  and  local  government  by  having  his 
house  reassessed  upwards  and  seeing  his 
taxes  go  up — all  because  he  tried  to  do  his 
bit  toward  easing  our  critical  energy  short- 
age. 

May  I  suggest  a  program  of  incentives  en- 
abling American  homeowners  to  make  this 
necessary  Investment  in  America's  energy  fu- 
ture. Such  a  program  might  include: 

1.  Tax  credits  for  a  pyortlon  of  the  interest 
payments  on  home  improvement  loans  for 
this  worthwhile  purp>ose; 

2.  Federally  guaranteed  low-interest  loans, 
fully  subordinated  to  the  principal  mort- 
gage: 

3.  Tax  Investment  credit  for  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  Insulation. 

In  addition  to  these  Incentives,  mandatory 
Federal  and  State  standards  requiring  full 
Insulation  for  all  new  construction  are  nec- 
essary to  replace  present  standards  which 
apply  only  to  FHA  financed  housing. 

Federally  funded  broad-scale  consumer 
awareness  programs  to  alert  homeowners, 
builders,  and  others  to  the  energy  and  cost 
savings  associated  with  proper  insulation, 
double  glazing,  storm  windows  and  doors, 
and    weatherstrlpplng   are   also   necessary. 

These  are  a  few  possible  suggestions;  you 
Oentlemen  of  the  Congress  will  certainly 
have  others. 

The  cost  to  our  Government  would  be  min- 
imal; the  benefits,  enormous  ...  It  would  re- 
duce our  peak  as  well  as  our  average  energy 
demands;  reduce  and  help  to  eventually  elim- 
inate our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  for 
fuel,  and  of  course,  benefit  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  which  concerns  us  all. 

And.  not  to  be  forgotten.  Is  the  benefit  to 
our  environment.  Energy  conservation  pays  a 
big  dividend  In  helping  to  clean  up  our  en- 
vironment by  reducing  the  total  consump- 
tion of  polluting  fuels. 


CONCLUSION 

In  the  interest  of  time  and  clarity,  I  have 
focused  on  residential  requ:rement6  and  have 
not  discussed  the  similar  energy  savings 
from  proper  insulation  In  the  nonresidential 
sector.  Because  of  the  greater  diversity  of 
energy  uses  within  the  mechanical  systems 
and  structures  of  commercial  and  industrial 
buildings,  as  well  as  in  piping  of  the  process 
and  utility  industries,  this  potential  savmgs 
is  much  more  difficult  to  quantify,  but  an 
extremely  conservative  estimate  is  th&t  It  is 
50<7c  or  more  of  the  residential  savings  al- 
ready outlined. 

The  total  energy  savings  available  simply 
through  good  insulation  practices  is  over  2 
million  barrels  per  day.  Since  this  represents 
a  significant  percentage  of  our  total  energy 
requirements  and  a  much  larger  jjercentage 
of  the  total  energy  gap  .  .  .  and  as  a  frame 
of  reference  is  greater  than  our  current  total 
dependence  on  Middle  East  oil  .  .  .  these  pro- 
grams must  be  aggressively  pursued 

We  need  not  wait  for  new  technology;  there 
is  no  hardship  or  sacrifice;  and  the  effect 
can  generate  nothing  but  the  many  favorable 
benefits  outlined. 

Gentlemen,  to  achieve  all  of  these  benefits. 
It  is  Imperative  that : 

1.  Insulation  as  an  energy  conservation  In- 
dxistry  be  guaranteed  the  necessary  supply 
of  fuel  and  fuel  derivatives  to  remain  oper- 
ative. 

2.  The  programs  for  awareness  and  sup- 
port by  the  Public  Sector  be  encouraged  by 
your  leadership  and  direction. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  of 
course,  I  am  available  to  you  now  and  at  any 
time  In  the  future  to  help  answer  questions 
and  provide  research  information  on  these 
matters. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF  NEW  MEXICO  4-H*ERS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  print  for  the  Record  the 
New  Mexico  winners  named  in  24 
national  4-H  awards  programs.  Winners, 
judged  on  the  basis  of  their  achievement, 
leadership,  and  personal  development  in 
4-H,  were  awarded  prizes  ranging  from 
trips  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
in  Chicago  this  month  to  savings  bonds, 
radios,  certificates,  and  chances  to  com- 
pete with  winners  from  other  States  for 
prizes.  Prizes  were  provided  by  individ- 
uals, private  business,  and  industry  and 
were  given  to  both  individual  4-H  mem- 
bers and  4-H  clubs. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  youth  programs 
such  as  4-H  illustrate  what  fine  results 
can  be  achieved  by  young  people  when 
they  are  properly  motivated  and  what 
strong  character  can  be  built  when 
youngsters  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  home,  school,  and  community  pro- 
grams. It  is  my  pleasure  to  congratulate 
the  following  individual  4-H  wirjiers: 

Bernalillo  I>arTell  Brown  and  Connie 
Rein;  Catron:  Gwynet  Holllmon:  Curry: 
Ozena  Cross  white  and  Bill  Locknane; 
DeBaca:  Richard  Vaughan:  Dona  Ana: 
Elizabeth  Cosimati  and  Becky  Jameson: 
Eddy:  Mike  Prude,  Janet  Kemp,  and 
Jackie  White;  Hidalgo:  Loretta  Payne; 
Lea:  Jack  Duffey  and  Emma  Johnson: 
Otero;  G.  B  Oliver  HI;  Quay:  Sharon 
Block,  Katherlne  Hudson,  and  Tamara 
Curtis;  Rio  Arriba:  Orlando  Sanchez  and 
David  Redman;  San  Juan;  Darren  Bell, 
Todd  Offerle,  Connie  Oldfield,  Dlnna 
Sheppard,  David  Woodall,  and  Tara 
Harper;  Santa  Fe:  Dean  Slade  Armday 
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and  Arthur  Roybal;  Torrance;  Amy  Big- 
bee  and  Diane  Bigbee;  Union:  Owida 
Crltes;  Valencia:  Marlene  Reid. 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  IMPROVES 
AMERICAS  HEALTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year,  thousands  of  American*  die  need- 
lessly. They  die  because  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  to  prevent  disease.  They 
die  becaase  they  do  not  spot  early  warn- 
ing signals  and  do  not  seek  medical  at- 
tention until  It  Is  too  late.  They  die  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  where  to  go  for 
treatment  or  because  their  hospitals  and 
clinics  are  not  equipped  to  give  them  the 
kind  of  treatment  they  need. 

Tonight,  public  television  is  beginning 
a  major  new  health  series  that  I  believe 
will  help  prevent  many  of  these  need- 
less deaths. 

The  series  is  called  "The  Killers."  But 
it  is  not  about  dying.  It  is  about  living 
and  staying  healthy.  The  five  90-minute 
documentaries  in  the  series  examine  the 
medical  conditions  that  cause  three  out 
of  every  four  deaths  in  the  United  States 
today.  Tonight's  program  covers  heart 
disease.  Subsequent  programs  will  ex- 
amine genetic  defects,  pulmonary-  dis- 
ease, trauma,  and  cancer. 

The  programs.  I  am  told,  will  explain 
how  to  avoid  disease,  what  danger  sig- 
nals to  look  for.  what  kinds  of  treatment 
are  available,  and  what  researchers  and 
doctors  are  developing  for  the  future. 

Significantly,  there  will  be  an  English 
and  a  Spanish  language  version  of  each 
of  the  five  programs. 

Following  each  documentary,  public 
television  stations  in  communities  across 
the  Nation  will  broadcast  their  own  "fol- 
low-up" programs.  The  local  programs 
are  designed  to  answer  viewer  questions 
examine  local  health  services,  and  help 
community  groups  launch  health  proj- 
ects. 

I  understand  that  this  remarkable 
effort  is  the  largest  television  health 
project  ever  attempted  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  100  national  organi- 
zations— ranging  from  the  AFL-CIO  to 
the  American  Heart  Association  are  sup- 
porting the  project.  Across  the  country 
nearly  1.000  professionals  and  75  000 
volunteers  will  take  part,  according  to 
David  Prowitt.  executive  producer  of  the 
series.  Bristol-Myers  Co.  made  a  grant  of 
$675,000  to  make  the  series  possible  and 
the  WNET  Science  Program  Group  In 
New  York  City  produced  the  programs 

Mr,  President.  "The  Killers"  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  public  broad- 
casting Is  capable  of  doing  In  the  past 
pubUc  broadcasUng  projects  have  helped 
Americans  understand  drug  abuse  and 
veneral  disease.  And  now  "The  Killers" 
Is  helping  Americans  learn  the  things 
they  need  to  know  to  live  longer  and 
healthier  lives. 


ELIGIBILITY    OP    SENATOR    S.AXBE 
TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  the  blU 
<S.  2673'  relating  to  the  salary  of  the 
Attorney  General  after  being  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service,  was  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That  refer- 
ence was  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
testimony  on  constitutional  points  in- 
volved. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Robert  G. 
DLxon.  Jr.,  prepared  for  presentation  to 
the  committee  a  splendid  analysis  of  the 
history  of  the  constitutional  provision 
Involved— article  I.  secUon  6.  clause  2, 
He  dealt  with  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and 
also  with  the  effect  of  its  enactment. 

His  conclusion  is  that  enactment  of  the 
bUl  and  thus  repealing  the  Increased 
compensation  for  the  Attorney  General 
that  became  effective  In  1969,  would  have 
the  result  of  avoiding  the  problem  raised 
by  the  constitutional  provision  referred 
to.  The  purpose  of  that  provision  would 
be  satisfied  and  achieved. 

The  principles  and  precedents  cited 
and  discussed  by  Mr.  Dixon's  statement 
are  of  high  usefulness  and  current  in- 
terest to  Congress  and  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Dixon's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
S.    2673— Rblatinc    to    tht    Salakt    of    thi 

Attornzt  Oeniral 
(Statement    prepared    by    Robert    O.    Dixon. 
Jr.   Assistant   Attorney   General     Nov     19 
1973) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
to  give  the  Department  of  Justice  views  on 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  S.  2673.  a  bill 
which  would  reinstate  the  compensation  and 
other  emoluments  attached  to  the  Office  of 
Attorney  General  that  were  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1969 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  announced 
his  Intention  to  nominate  Senator  William 
B  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Senator  Saxbe  began  his  term  of  office 
on  January  3.  1969.  On  that  date  the  statu- 
tory salary  for  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
was  $35  000  During  the  Senatofs  term,  which 
does  not  end  untu  January  3.  1976.  the  com- 
pensation was  Increased  to  $60,000  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  90-206  This  Increase  became 
effective  In  February.  1969 

The  salary  Increase  brings  Into  plav  Arti- 
cle I.  Section  6.  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
That    clause,    (hereinafter    the    Ineligibility 
Clause) .  provides  that: 

"No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  anv  ctvU  Office  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  where- 
of shall  have  been  encreased  during  such 
time:  and  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under 
the  United  Sutes  shall  be  a  Member  of  ei- 
ther Hotise  durliiR  his  Continuance  In  Office. 
In  my  opinion  8.  2673,  by  repealing  the  In- 
creased compensation  and  emoluments  for 
the  Attorney  General  that  became  effective 
during  the  term  for  which  Senator  Saxbe 
was  elected,  avoids  the  problem  raised  by  the 
Ineligibility  Clause  by  satisfying  the  pur- 
poee  of  the  Clause. 

I 
Before  presenting  my  views  as  to  why  s 
2673  meets  the  rationale  of  Article  I.  Section 
6.  Clause  a.  I  shall  explain  why  8.  2673  must 
be  enacted  prior  to  the  submission  of  Sen- 
ator Sazbe's  nomination. 

As  an  original  matter  I  would  have  read 
Article  I.  Section  6.  Clause  2  as  meaning 
only  that  an  Ineligible  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative could  not  be  appointed  to  office— 
that  Is,  that  his  commission  could  not  be 
signed— but  that  nomination  and  even  con- 


firmation could  proceed  pending  removal  of 
the  dlsqu&liflcatlon. 

However,  as  the  President  indicated  In  his 
November  1973  letter  to  Senator  McOee.  our 
Constitutional  practice  beginning  with  Presi- 
dent Washington,  who  presided  over  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  has  been  other- 
wise. On  February  28.  1973.  President  Wash- 
ington withdrew  the  nomination  of  William 
Paterson  of  New  Jersey  to  be  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Paterson  'was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  when  the  law  creating  the  office  was 
passed,  and  that  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected  is  not  yet  expired.  I  think  It  my  duty 
therefor  to  decree  that  I  deem  the  nomina- 
tion to  have  been  nulled  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

In  1883  an  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Benjamin  Harris  Brewster  advised  that  "only 
such  persons  as  are  qualified  to  hold  office" 
may  be  nominated  so  that  "the  nomination 
and  confirmation  of  an  ineligible  person 
must  be  treated  as  null,  and  not  as  acts 
upon  which  an  appointment  of  the  person 
may  be  afterwards  made  when  his  disquali- 
fication ceases."  17  Opinions  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  o/  the  United  States  522. 

In  light  of  this  constitutional  practice. 
Senator  Saxbe  cannot  be  nominated  until 
legislation  removing  his  disqualification  has 
been  passed.  The  President  has  stated  In  his 
letter  to  Senator  McGee  that  Senator  Saxbe 
will  be  nominated  Immediately  following 
passage  of  such   legislation. 


An  examination  of  the  history  of  the  In- 
eligibility Clause  reveals  that  the  purposes 
of  the  Clause  will  be  fully  satisfied  If  Sen- 
ator Saxbe  Is  appointed  to  the  Office  of  At- 
torney General  following  the  enactment  of 
S.  2673.  Early  drafts  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  Members  of  Congress  would  be  in- 
eligible for  any  state  or  federal  office  during 
their  term  of  service,  and.  with  respect  to 
federal  offices,  for  an  additional  year,  whether 
or  not  there  had  been  an  increase  in  an 
emolument.  An  extensive  debate  on  the 
merits  of  that  provision  was  held  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Convention  Parrand.  Rec- 
oTd.1  of  the  Federal  Convention  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  Parrand"),  Vol.  I.  pp.  379-382 
386-390. 

Some  members  strongly  favored  this  pro- 
hibition In  order  to  avoid  the  "corruption" 
of  British  political  life  which  resulted  from 
the  appointment  by  the  Crown  of  members 
of  Parliament  to  lucrative  offices.  Others  felt 
that  the  proposal  contained  dangers  which 
outweighed  Its  benefits.  In  particular.  It  was 
feared  that  such  a  broad  prohibition  would 
discourage  talented  clUzens  from  seeking 
election  to  Congress.  See.  eg.,  James  WUson 
Parrand.  Vol.  I.  pp.  379-380. 

Alexander  Hamilton  believed  that  the  need 
to  attract  able  persons  to  legislative  office 
required  that  the  Inteligiblllty  CTause  should 
provide  only  that  a  member  of  Congress  could 
not  simultaneously  hold  any  other  office 
Parrand.  Vol   I.  pp.  381-382. 

During  these  discussions.  James  Madison 
analyzed  what  he  considered  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  the  danger  Inherent  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Member  of  Congress  to  an 
office  In  the  Executive  or  Judicial  branches 
and  proposed  a  formula  which,  at  a  later 
date,  was  accepted  by  the  Convention.  He 
epitomized  the  problem  as  follows: 

"Some  gentlemen  give  too  much  weight 
and  others  too  little  to  this  subject.  If  you 
have  no  exclusive  clause,  there  may  be  dan- 
ger of  creating  offices  or  augmenting  the  stip- 
ends of  those  already  created,  in  order  to 
gratify  some  members  If  they  were  not  ex- 
cluded. Such  an  instance  has  fallen  within 
my  own  observaUon.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  no  office  ought  to  be  open  to  a 
member,  which  may  be  created  or  augmented 
while  he  Is  In  the  legislature."  Farrand  Vol 
I.  p.  380. 
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The  following  day  he  made  the  following 
proposal: 

"Mr.  M(adLson)  renewed  his  motion  yes- 
terday made  &  waved  to  render  the  mem- 
bers of  the  1st.  branch  'Ineligible  during 
their  term  of  service,  &  lor  one  year  after — 
to  such  offices  only  as  should  be  established, 
or  the  emoluments  thereof,  augmented  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  U.  States  during  the 
time  of  their  being  members.'  He  supposed 
that  the  unnecessary  creation  of  offices,  and 
increase  of  salaries,  were  the  evils  most  ex- 
perienced, &  that  If  the  door  was  shut  agst. 
them.  It  might  properly  be  left  open  for  the 
appolntt.  of  members  to  other  offices  as  an 
encouragement,  to  the  Legislative  service." 
Parrand,  Vol.  I,  p.  386. 

At  that  time,  however,  James  Madison's 
proposal  was  rejected.  Parrand,  Vol.  I,  p.  390. 

Despite  this  rejection,  the  problem  of 
Congressional  Ineligibility  was  kept  alive 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Conven- 
tion. On  August  14,  1787.  Mr.  Plnkney  made 
the  argument  that  Congressional  Ineligibil- 
ity was  "inconvenient  because  the  Senate 
might  be  supposed  to  contain  the  fltteet  men. 
He  hoped  to  see  that  body  become  a  School 
of  Public  Ministers,  a  nursery  of  Statesmen." 
Parrand.   Vol.  II.  p.   283. 

The  matter  came  to  a  head  again  when 
the  Committee  of  Eleven  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing new  draft  of  the  Ineligibility  Clause: 

"The  Members  of  each  House  shall  be  In- 
eligible to  any  civil  Office  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  during  the  time 
for  which  they  shall  respectively  be  elected — 
And  no  Person  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  Member  of  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office."  Par- 
rand. Vol.  II,  p.  483. 

Two  days  later  (September  3,  1787),  Mr. 
Plnkney  urged  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing language. 

"The  members  of  each  House  shall  be  In- 
capable of  holdings  any  office  under  the 
U —  S —  for  which  they  or  any  other  for  their 
benefit,  receive  any  salary,  fees  or  emolu- 
ments of  any  kind,  and  the  acceptance  of 
such  office  shall  vacate  their  seats  respec- 
tively. He  was  strenuously  opposed  to  an 
Ineligibility  of  members  to  office,  and  there- 
fore wished  to  restrain  the  proposition  to 
a  mere  Incompatibility.  He  considered  the 
eligibility  of  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  honorable  offices  of  Government,  as  re- 
sembling the  policy  of  the  Romans,  in  mak- 
ing the  temple  of  virtue  the  road  to  the 
temple  of  fame."  Farrand,  Vol.  II,  pp.  489- 
490. 

After  this  motion  failed: 

"Mr.  King  moved  to  Insert  the  word  'creat- 
ed' before  the  word  'during"  In  the  Report 
of  the  Committee.  TTila  he  said  would  ex- 
clude the  members  of  the  first  Legislature 
under  the  Constitution,  as  most  of  the  Of- 
fices wd.  then  be  created."  Farrand.  Vol.  II, 
p.  490. 

This,  of  course,  involved  the  serious  prob- 
lem that  the  members  of  the  First  Congress 
would  be  Ineligible  to  appointment  to  the 
federal  offices  created  by  It.  As  Mr.  Plnkney 
stated: 

"The  first  Legislature  will  be  composed  ,pf 
the  ablest  men  to  be  found.  The  States  wUl 
select  such  to  put  the  Government  Into 
operation.  Should  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  even  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 
The  great  offices,  even  those  of  the  Judiciary 
Department  which  are  to  continue  for  life, 
must  be  filled  whilst  those  most  capable  of 
filling  them  will  be  under  a  disqualifica- 
tion." Parrand.  Vol,  II.  p.  491. 

As  an  aside  we  may  note  that  William 
Paterson,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  four-year  term  beginning  in  1789. 
and  who  had  resigned  In  November  1790, 
after  having  been  elected  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  could  not  be  nominated  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  prior  to  March  4.  1793.  Presi- 
dent Washington,  Indeed,  withdrew  Pater- 
son's  nomination  which  had  been  submitted 


in  February  1793.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Justice  Paterson  referred  to  above  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  difficulty. 

After  Mr.  Kings  motion  faUed,  Mr.  WU- 
Uamson  resurrected  James  Madison's  formu- 
la, which  was  then  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion. Farrand.  Vol.  II,  p.  492. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Ineligibility  Clause 
according  to  Its  originator  is  the  prevention 
of  the  evUs  which  would  arise  if  legislators 
could  benefit  from  the  creation  of  new  offices 
or  increase  in  the  emoluments  of  existing 
ones.  There  Is  a  concurrent  consideration 
noted  above  by  Mr.  Plnkney.  and  also  by  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Wilson,^  and  one  perhaps 
more  relevant  to  the  present-day  than  the 
question  of  improper  motivation  for  salary 
Increases.  Neither  the  public,  the  Executive 
branch,  nor  the  Legislative  branch  is  well- 
served  by  a  prohibition  so  broad  that  it  over- 
corrects  and  needlessly  deprives  members  of 
Congress  of  opportunities  for  public  sen'lce 
In  appointive  civil  offices.  S.  2673  would  over- 
come the  former  evil  regarding  emoluments 
by  preventing  Senator  Saxbe  from  obtain- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  1969  salary  Increase 
and  any  other  emoluments,  without  waste- 
fully  barring  him  from  offering  his  services 
to  the  country  In  an  appointive  office. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Ineligibility 
Clause  suggests  that  a  strict  literal  Interpre- 
tation should  be  adopted  In  csises  where  the 
action  In  question  Is  totally  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Clause, 
in 

In  addition  to  the  history  of  the  Clause, 
several  telling  precedents  support  our  view 
that  enactment  of  S.  2673  would  remove  any 
constitutional  bar  to  Senator  Saxbe's  ap- 
pointment. The  first  Involved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Senator  Lot  M.  Morrill  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Senator  Morrill  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1871  for  a  term  ending  In 
1877.  In  1873.  cabinet  officers'  salaries  were 
raised  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  but  returned 
in  1874  to  $8,000.  Nevertheless,  Senator  Mor- 
rill's nomination  In  1876  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  without  any  challenge  based  on 
the  Ineligibility  Clause. 

The  second  involved  the  appointment  by 
President  Taf  t  of  Senator  Philander  Knox  as 
Secretary  of  State.  A  measure  with  the  same 
purpose  as  the  bill  under  consideration  to- 
day was  passed  by  the  Congress  In  February 
1909  In  order  to  permit  Senator  Knox's  ap- 
FKJlntment  In  March  to  the  incoming  admin- 
istration of  President  Taft  without  offending 
the  purpose  of  the  Ineligibility  Clause  (35 
Stat.  626).  Senator  Knox  had  been  elected 
in  1905  for  a  term  expiring  on  March  3,  1911. 
In  1907  the  compensation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  been  increased  from  $8,000  to  $12,- 
000.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  without  de- 
bate (43  Cong.  Rec.  2205),  although  debated 
at  some  length  in  the  House  (43  Cong.  Rec. 
2390-2402,  2403,  2408-2415).  An  unofficial 
opinion  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  Rus- 
sell (commenting  on  the  bill  reducing  the 
Secretary  of  State's  compensation  to  $8,000) 
reasoned  that  because  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  prohibition  was  to  destroy  the  expecta- 
tion a  Representative  or  Senator  might  have 
that  he  would  enjoy  the  newly  Increased 
emolument,  that  purpose  would  be  fully 
satisfied.  He  argued  that,  "if  the  Increase  is 
made  .  .  .  and  then  unmade,  he  cannot  get. 


» In  discussing  the  Ineligibility  Clause  dur- 
ing debate  in  the  Virginia  Cksnventlon,  Madi- 
son noted: 

"It  Is  impolitic  to  exclude  from  the  service 
of  his  country.  In  any  office,  the  man  who 
may  be  most  capable  of  discharging  its  du- 
ties, when  they  are  most  wanting."  Parrand, 
Vol,  in,  p.  315. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  noted  during  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  that  the  Constitution 
ought  to  hold  forth  "every  honorable  induce- 
ment for  men  of  abilities"  to  enter  the  pub- 
lic service.  Ferrand.  Vol.  I,  pp.  379-380. 


or  hope  for,  anything  more  than  if  there  had 
been  no  such  increase."  43  Cong.  Rec.  2403 
This  reasoning  prevailed.  After  passage  of 
the  remedial  legislation.  Senator  Knox  was 
uominated  and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

Finally,  the  precedent  established  by  the 
appointment  of  Senator  Hugo  Black  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  worthy  of  some  considera- 
tion. During  Senator  Black's  term  of  office. 
Congress  strengthened  the  retirement  bene- 
fit of  Supreme  Court  Justices.  During  that 
same  term,  the  Senator  was  nominated  to 
the  Court.  At  the  time,  there  was  considera- 
ble discussion  whether  that  Increase  in  re- 
tirement benefits  constituted  an  increase  in 
the  emoluments  of  that  office  within  the 
scope  of  the  Ineligibility  Clause.  The  Sen- 
ate confirmed  the  nomination,  apparently 
agreeing  with  the  Attorney  General  that  Sen- 
ator Black  was  nevertheless  eligible  because 
the  purpose  of  the  Clause  was  served  since 
"Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Black  was  only  fifty-one 
years  old  at  the  time  and  so  would  be  in- 
eligible for  the  'increased  emolument'  for 
nineteen  years.  It  was  not  os  to  him  an  in- 
creased emolument."  See  Corwln,  Annotated 
Constitution  at  133.  N.T.  Times,  Aug.  14, 
1937,  p.   1,  col.  3. 

These  precedents  support  an  Interpretation 
of  the  IneligibUlty  Clause,  which,  consistent 
with  the  intention  of  the  framers.  permits  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  dos  not  receive  any 
prohibited  benefits  to  accept  an  office  in  the 
United  States. 

rv 

Arguments  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  a 
strict  or  literal  construction  of  the  Ineligi- 
bility Clause  which  would  bar  Senator  Sax- 
be's appointment.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
could  be  argued  that  If  the  Founding  Fathers 
had  Intended  that  the  Clause  be  avoided  by 
eliminating  a  salary  Increase  or  other  emolu- 
ment enacted  during  a  member  of  Congress' 
term  of  office,  they  would  have  specifically 
so  provided.  The  difficulty  with  such  an  argu- 
ment Is  that  It  assumes  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
detailed  statute.  Moreover,  it  leads  to  a 
result  Inconsistent  with  the  dual  results  of 
the  Ineligibility  Clause  as  set  forth  In  the 
previous  sections  (to  prevent  corruption  in 
the  appointment  process  without  unduly  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  members  of 
Congress  for  other  poslltons  in  the  public 
service). 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  on 
occasion  extolled  the  virtues  of  strict  in- 
terpretation of  constitutional  provision.  In 
Lake  County  v.  Rollins,  130  U.S.  662  (1889), 
a  diversity  action  involving  no  question  of 
federal  law,  the  Court  had  occasion  ^  Inter- 
pret a  detaUed  debt  limit  provision  In  a 
state  constitution.  The  Court  stressed  the 
need  to  construe  unambiguous  provisions 
within  the  bounds  of  the  document.  How- 
ever, the  Court  prefaced  its  words  on  con- 
struction by  stressing  the  all  important  role 
of  the  Intent  or  purpose  of  a  constitutional 
provision:  "The  object  of  construction,  ap- 
plied to  a  constitution.  Is  to  give  effect  to 
the  intent  of  Its  framers,  and  of  the  people 
In  adopting  It."  130  U.S.  at  670. 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was  well  aware 
that  many  federal  constitutional  provisions 
do  not  spell  out  contingencies  In  great  de- 
tail, requiring  that  a  court  deduce  or  Infer  a 
great  deal  from  the  general  object  of  the 
provisions.  In  McCtUloch  v.  Maryland,  17  U.S. 
316,  406  (1819),  Marshall  wrote: 

A  constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate  de- 
tail of  all  the  subdivisions  of  which  Its  great 
powers  win  admit,  and  of  all  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  carried  into  execution, 
would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a  legal  code, 
and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  would,  probably,  never  t>e 
understood  by  the  public.  Its  nature,  there- 
fore, requires,  that  only  Its  great  outlines 
should  be  marked.  Its  important  objects  des- 
ignated,  and  the   minor  Ingredients  which 
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compoae  tboM  objecta  be  deduced,  from  the 
aature  of  tbe  objects  tbemaelves  .  .  .  (W]e 
must  never  forget  that  it  la  a  constltuttoa 
we  are  expoiuidln^.  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland. 
17  XI S.  31S.  406  (1819).* 

Ttx«  Chief  Justice  went  on  to  state  that 
a  strict  literal  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution would  lead  to  such  pernicious  results 
that  the  Supreme  Cotirt  would  be  compelled 
to  disregard  such  an  approach.  17  UB.  at  416. 
The  same  thought  was  expressed  tn  the  Legal 
Tender  Cases.  13  Wall.  457,  531  (1871).  where 
the  Supreme  Court  stated : 

"Nor  can  It  be  questioned  that  when  In- 
vestigating the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon 
Congress,  it  Is  Indispensable  to  keep  In  view 
the  objects  (or  which  those  powers  were 
granted.  This  is  a  untverBal  nile  of  con- 
struction, applied  alike  to  statutes.  wlUs.  con- 
tracts, and  constitutions.  If  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  instrument  is  ascertained,  the 
language  of  Its  provisions  must  be  construed 
with  reference  to  that  purpose  and  so  as  to 
subserve  It.  In  no  other  way  can  the  intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  Instrument  be  dis- 
covered." 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
tam  numerous  examples  of  Interpretations  of 
constitutional  provisions  which  go  beyond 
the  literal  implication  of  the  language  tn 
order  to  reach  a  result  consistent  with  the 
Intent  of  the  framers.  Recently  in  WaU  v. 
Tax  Commiaaion.  397  US.  864  (1970).  the 
Court  was  confronted  with  an  argument 
based  on  the  Establishment  Clause  of  the 
First  .Ajnendment  ("Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion. 
.  .  .')  It  was  argued  that  the  clause,  read 
literally,  barred  a  municipal  grant  of  an  ex- 
emption to  church  property. 

In  rejecting  this  contention,  and  uphold- 
ing  the   church   tax   exemption,   the   Court 
stressed  the  purpose  rather  than  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  language    "The  sweep  of  the 
absolute  prohibitions  in  the  Religion  Clauses 
may  have  been  calculated:   but  the  pur-pose 
\eaa  to  state  an  objecttve.  not   to  tcrite  a 
statute/'  397  V.3.  at  668.  (Emphasis  added.) 
The    Fifth    Amendment    contains    several 
clauses  which  have  been  subject  to  exten- 
sive Interpretation  by  the  courts.  TTie  final 
clause    of    that    Amendment    provides    that 
"private  property  .  .  .   (shall  not)   be  taken 
for  public  use  without  Just  compensation." 
The  literal  language  of  this  clause  does  not 
put  the  reader  on  notice  of  the  nvany   nu- 
ances which  have   been  read   Into   the   lan- 
guage by  court  decisions    Thus,  under  exist- 
ing case  law  the  damage  caused  by  aircraft 
fling  at  a  low  level  directly  over  private  prop- 
erty constitutes    "taking"  [Griggs  v.  Allegh- 
eny  County,  369  US  84  ( 1962) :  United  States 
V.  Causby.  328  UB.  256   (1966)1.  but  a  low 
level  flight  causing  similar  daxoage  to  prop- 
erty not  directly  under  the  flight  path  Is  not 
a  "taking"    [Batten    v     United    States.    306 
FJ2d  580   (10th  Clt.   1962),  cerf.  denied.  371 
VS.  956   (1963)1.  And.  under  the  threat  of 
imminent    invasion   by   foreign    troops,    the 
ourtrlght  destruction  of  an  oil  reflnery  by 
United  States  forces  does  not  constitute  a 
"talking."   [United  States  v.  Caltex.  344  UJ3. 
919  (1952). 1 

P^erhaps  an  even   more  strULlng  example 

of  a  non-literal  approach  to  a  constitutional 

provision  Is  the  so-called  self-incrimination 

clause  of  the   Fifth   Amendment.   It   reads: 

No  person      .  .  shall  be  compelled  In  any 


'  In  accord  with  Chief  Justice  MarahaU's 
purposive  approach  to  Interpreting  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Supreme  Court  only  two  years 
after  McCulloch  held  that  (ingress  had  the 
constitutional  power,  notwithstanding  the 
lack  of  any  express  provision  In  this  respect, 
siimmarUy  to  punish  by  contempt  persons 
disobedient  to  lawful  Congressional  com- 
mands. Anderton  v.  Ihinn.  19  VS.  204  (1821), 
A  wholly  llter»l  approach  to  Interpreting 
the  Constitution  wo\ild  have  led  to  the  op- 
posite conclusion. 


criminal  c«s«  to  be  a  wltna—  anlnst  him- 
self  

Read  literally  the  clause  would  apply  only 
to  a  "crtmLnAl  case."  and  not  to  questions 
of  compulsory  self-lncrlmin*tlon  arising  In 
clvU  cases.  In  administrative  proceedings,  in 
congressional  investigations.  And  yet  the 
Supreme  Court  consistently  has  Interpreted 
the  clause  to  apply  to  all  federal  ofllclaj 
proceedings.  [Hoffman  v  United  States.  341 
US  479  (1961)1.  and  to  official  state  pro- 
ceedings too  via  the  process  of  incorpora- 
tion into  the  due  process  of  law  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  [Malloy  v. 
Hogan,  378  VS.  I  ( 1964 )  1 

Even  more  significant,  by  looking  at  the 
purpose  and  the  function  of  the  clause,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  validated  what  are  known 
as  Immunity  statutes  (or  compulsory  testi- 
mony laws)  In  a  consistent  line  of  Interpre- 
tation beginning  with  Brown  v.  Walker,  161 
US  591  (1896)  and  reiterated  as  recenUy 
as  1972  In  Kastigar  v.  United  States.  406 
US.  441  (1972). 

What  Is  the  function  and  effect  of  this 
Fifth  Amendment  clause,  standing  alone? 
It  is  to  bar  the  government  from  obtaining 
testimony  and  personal  documents  from  a 
witness  when  the  witness  Interposes  a 
proper  plea  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  And 
Indeed.  In  keeping  with  a  functional  ap- 
proach to  this  clause,  the  Court  has  aided 
the  witness  and  broadened  the  protection  by 
developing  the  doctrine  that  a  mere  show- 
ing of  a  tendency  to  incrimination  is  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  witness  from  com- 
pulsion to  produce  the  desired  information. 
[Hoffman  v  United  States,  341  US  479 
(1951)  |. 

How.  It  may  be  asked,  can  an  immunity 
statute  make  It  possible  to  compel  the  wit- 
ness to  produce  the  Information  desired  by 
the  government?  This  effect  is  made  con- 
sistent with  the  constitutional  protection  by 
providing.  In  the  Immunity  statute,  that 
no  compelled  Information  or  any  derivative 
fruits  thereof  can  be  used  against  the  witness 
In  any  proceeding  which  could  subject  him 
to  a  criminal  penalty;  it  cannot  fumlah 
any  basis  for  a  conviction.  It  Is  only  looking 
at  the  Fifth  Amendment  clause  In  broad, 
functional  context  that  this  effect  of  an 
immunity  sutute  can  be  said  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  clause. 

The  Immunity  statutes  upheld  by  the 
Court  provide  a  close  parallel  to  8.  2673  In 
that,  while  both  might  be  said  to  permit 
action  not  In  literal  compliance  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  involved,  it  Is 
evident  that  the  purposes  of  those  pro- 
visions are  fully  satisfied  by  such  action. 
Moreover,  both  the  Immunity  statutes  and 
legislative  provisions  In  the  nature  of  8.  2673 
have  a  long  history,  further  strengthening 
the  presumption  of  constltutlonaUty. 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  an  Interpretation 
of  the  InellglbUlty  Clause  which  permiu 
the  nomination  and  appointment  of  Senator 
Saxbe  following  the  enactment  of  S.  2673  Is 
consistent  with.  Indeed,  required  by,  the 
relevant  principles  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation. Any  other  result  would.  In  our 
view,  conflict  with  the  clear  purposes  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  In  Including  this  pro- 
vision In  the  Constitution.  Consequently.  I 
urge  the  early  consideration  of  8.  2673  by 
this  Committee  and  prompt  enactment  by 
the  Senate  in  order  to  facUlUte  considera- 
tion of  Senator  Saxbe. 


COMAfUNITi'   LEVEL   E>fERGY  CON- 
SERVATION       PROGRAMS        CAN 
WORK— THE    8T     CLOUD,    MINN 
MODEL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  In  the 
last  few  months  about  the  need  to  con- 
serve energy.  We  are  all  rapidly  becom- 


ing experts  In  the  statistics  of  scarcity 
and  waste  and  with  the  gallons  that  can 
be  saved  by  taking  any  one  of  a  wide 
range  of  energy-  conservation  sugges- 
tions. 

Yet  most  observers  agree  that  little 
progress  has  actually  occurred,  nation- 
wide. In  significantly  reducing  energy 
consumption.  Perhaps  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded t>ecause  we  have  not  promoted 
local,  community -based  programs  to  the 
extent  necessary 

Today,  the  Consumer  Economics  Sub- 
committee heard  Mr.  William  J.  Ball,  of 
the  St.  Cloud.  Minn..  energ>'  commis- 
sion, describe  his  communities  energy 
conservatlcm  program  I  asked  Mr.  Ball 
to  talk  with  us  because  I  have  seen  the 
St.  Cloud  program  and  am  extremely 
Impressed  with  it.  I  compliment  the 
mayor,  the  city  council,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  others. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  can  be  a  model 
for  communities  throughout  the  Nation 
I  suggest  that  the  Office  of  Energy  Con- 
servation In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior would  be  well  advised  to  use  the 
St.  Cloud  program  as  a  working  example 
of  local  government  fuel  conservation. 

I  compliment  the  people  of  St.  Cloud 
for  their  creative  leadership  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Balls  state- 
ment be  printed  in  Its  entirety  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
St.  Cloud,  Minn  ,  Enckct  Conservation 
Pkocbams 
(By  WUUam  J.  Ball,  Chairman.  Public  Aware- 
ness Commute*.  St  Cloud  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Nov.  19.  1973) 

The  St.  Cloud  energy  situation  became  a 
matter  of  'ital  concern  In  December  1972 
when  St.  Cloud  heating  oil  reserves  reached 
a  dangerously  low  level.  An  area  wide  crisis 
was  averted  only  because  of  unusually  mild 
temperatures  during  January  and  February 
Fuel  problems  arose  again  In  May  1973  when 
the  St.  Cloud  .Airport  was  threatened  with 
the  cutoff  of  their  aviation  gas  when  a  major 
fuel  suppUer  withdrew  from  the  8t.  Cloud 
area.  As  the  result  of  these  two  events.  St. 
Cloud  Mayor  Alculn  G.  Loehr  organized  an 
energy  study  commission  In  May  1973  to  as- 
sess the  fuel  and  energy  situation  In  the  St. 
Cloud  area.  Gordon  Haglund,  President  of 
Consolidated  Oil  Company,  a  major  St.  Cloud 
fuel  distributor,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
group  which  soon  became  the  St.  Cloud  En- 
ergy Commission.  Mr.  Haglund  along  with 
other  members  of  the  community  Including 
energy  suppUers.  large  Industrial  energy 
users,  the  8t.  Cloud  Defense  Department  and 
St.  Cloud  area  citizens  together  outlined  a 
program  to  Identify  the  St.  Cloud  energy 
situation  and  to  Inform  residents  of  the  St. 
Cloud  and  national  outlook. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  Commission 
representing  a  large  Industrial  user.  I  was 
named  to  head  a  Public  Awareness  Commit- 
tee whose  objectives  were  Identified  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  create  an  awareness  of  the  local  and 
national  energy  situation. 

2.  To  gain  support  for  current  and  proposed 
energy  conservation  programs. 

3.  To  encourage  participation  by  St.  Cloud 
area  businesses  and  residents  In  energy  con- 
servation programs. 

4.  To  prepare  citizens  of  the  St.  Cloud  area 
for  possible  mandatory  conservation  or  allo- 
cation programs  Ln  the  future. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives.  tb« 
Public  Awareness  Committee  was  divided  Into 
three   subcommittees,   each    with    a   specific 
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assignment  relating  to  overall  objectives.  A 
Public  Relations  Subcommittee  was  estab- 
lished with  responslbUlty  for  transmitting 
energy  related  Information  to  the  public 
through  the  news  media  A  second  subcom- 
mittee was  established  as  a  speakers  bureau 
to  provide  both  qualified  speakers  and  source 
Information  for  direct  communication  to  the 
St.  Cloud  community  through  school  groups, 
business  meetings,  service  clubs,  churches, 
and  other  citizen  groups.  The  third  Public 
Awareness  Subcommittee  was  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  planning  and  implement- 
ing an  Energy  Week  promotion  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  energy  situation  and  to 
encourage  community  wide  participation  In 
energy  conservation  programs. 

It  was  decided  that  a  Pall  date  would  pro- 
vide the  right  setting  for  Energy  Week.  Dur- 
ing late  October  and  early  November,  Min- 
nesota residents  begin  to  prepare  for  a  long 
winter  that  norm&Uy  includes  2  or  3  weeks  of 
sub-zero  temperatures.  And,  since  a  late 
October  chill  In  the  air  can  usually  be  relied 
on  to  provide  a  preview  of  Winter.  It  was 
decided  that  this  would  be  the  best  time  for 
Energy  Week  Residents  would  be  thinking 
about  beating  their  homes  and  would  be 
much  more  receptive  to  conservation  pro- 
grams at  a  time  when  the  threat  and  prob- 
lems of  a  fuel  shortage  could  easily  be  seen 
TTierefore,  Energy  Week  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Mayor  of  St.  Cloud  for  the  week  of 
October  29th  through  November  2.  1973. 

Preparations  for  Energy  Week  Included  a 
comprehensive  program  to  Involve  all  aspects 
of  the  St.  Cloud  community  In  Energy  Week 
activities  Literally  every  sector  of  the  com- 
munity was  Involved  In  energy  programs 
either  through  the  publicity  given  Energy 
Week  activities  or  through  their  own  direct 
participation.  The  Energy  Week  Subcommit- 
tee was  expanded  to  Include  members  of  the 
St.  Cloud  School  Systems,  local  merchants, 
local  manufacturers  and  processors,  local 
churches,  the  news  media,  energy  suppliers, 
service  clubs  and  individual  citizens. 

It  was  decided  very  early  In  the  planning 
stage  that  Energy  Week  needed  a  focal  point 
in  order  to  center  public  attention  on  a  key 
event  related  to  the  energy  situation.  Be- 
cause of  his  active  leadership  In  energy  con- 
servation programs.  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey was  Invited  to  address  an  Energy 
Luncheon  for  business  and  civic  leaders  of 
the  St.  Cloud  community.  Other  sp>eakers 
Invited  to  participate  Ln  the  Energy  Lunch- 
eon program  included  St.  Cloud  Mayor  Al- 
culn G.  Loehr,  St.  Cloud  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Chairman.  Gordon  Haglund.  and  Minne- 
sota Civil  Defense  Director,  James  Erchul. 
At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Introduce 
another  celebrity.  This  Is  "Little  Qulntus".  a 
citizen  of  St.  Cloud  who  symbolizes  our  In- 
terest In  the  wise  use  of  energy.  Qulntus 
was  created  by  the  St.  Cloud  Energy  Week 
Committee  to  serve  as  a  visual  reminder  of 
energy  conservation  programs  throughout  the 
community.  The  name  given  our  friend  and 
the  Roman  numeral  5  on  his  shield  reminds 
St.  Cloud  citizens  to  turn  their  thermostats 
down  5  degrees.  To  emphasize  that  point,  a 
thermometer  replaces  the  more  traditional 
sword  In  his  right  hand.  Our  friend  Qulntus 
became  our  mascot,  our  leader  and  our  energy 
ambassador  by  providing  a  central  theme 
and  symbol  to  be  used  In  all  Energy  Week 
advertising  and  promotional  programs. 

These  Energy  Week  programs  Included  a 
variety  of  activities  planned  to  emphasize 
energy  conservation  throughout  the  commu- 
nity. Examples  include: 

"Little  Qulntus"  energy  reminder  stickers 
were  distributed  to  area  businesses  Includ- 
ing merchants  for  their  use  as  bag  stuffers. 
Manufacturing  plants  held  employee  meet- 
ings to  emphasize  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures within  their  operations  and  in  the 
homes  of  employees. 
Free  bus  service  on  two  days  of  Energy 


Week  was  arranged  with  the  Metropolitan 
Transit  Commission  to  encourage  the  use  of 
public  transportation  rather  than  private 
automobiles. 

An  energy  conservation  poster  contest 
was  conducted  In  St.  Cloud  area  schools 
with  prizes  for  the  most  original  presenta- 
tion of  energy  conservation  Ideas, 

Area  merchants  promoted  Energy  week 
thrmigh  advertising  and  special  sales  on 
energy  consening  products  such  as  sweat- 
ers and  furnace  filters 

The  local  news  media  provided  extensive 
publicity  describing  Energy  Week  activities 
Including  both  news  reports  and  the  presen- 
tation of  energy  conservation  tips. 

A  city  wide  energy  savmg  contest  was  con- 
ducted with  prizes  for  the  best  energy  con- 
servation suggestions 

Energy  Commission  members  appeared  on 
local  radio  stations  and  television  programs 
to  discuss  Energy  Week  and  other  energy 
topics. 

In  total,  energy  conservation  became  a 
known  and  popular  subject  throughout  the 
community.  The  major  energy  speech  given 
by  Senator  Humphrey  at  the  Energy  Lunch- 
eon Indicated  the  importance  of  St  Cloud 
Energy  Week  activities  The  extensive  press 
coverage  provided  by  the  local  and  regional 
press  Indicated  acute  Interest  on  the  part  of 
area  citizens  and  provided  them  with  fur- 
ther Information  on  the  energy  situation. 
In  total,  interest  and  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  every  segment  of  the  community  proved 
the  timeliness  of  this  program  and  the  In- 
terest and  support  provided  by  an  Informed 
public. 

A  more  concrete  Indication  of  the  success 
of  St.  Cloud  Energy  Week  can  be  seen  In  the 
follow-up  and  continuing  programs  under- 
taken throughout  the  community.  I  would 
like  to  give  you  a  few  examples  of  these 
Independent  actions  taken  voluntarily  on  the 
part  of  members  of  our  community: 

Merchants  associations  throughout  the  St. 
Cloud  area  have  proposed  plans  for  drasti- 
cally reducing  or  eliminating  Christmas 
lighting  displays.  Merchants  have  also  turned 
out  advertising  signs  and  cut  down  on  the 
use  of  display  lights.  They  have  reduced  their 
thermostats  to  68°  and  are  now  considering 
a  reduction  In  store  hours  during  the  coldest 
winter  months  to  conserve  on  fuel  and  elec- 
tricity. 

The  St.  Cloud  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
assumed  a  major  role  in  continuing  energy 
conservation  programs  by  organizing  task 
forces  for  all  Chamber  divisions.  These  groups 
will  visit  and  provide  energy  advice  to  all 
area  businesses  to  insure  that  St.  Cloud  fuel 
shortages  have  a  mlnlmiom  effect  on  the  local 
economy. 

Many  St.  Cloud  manufacturers  and  proces- 
sers  have  taken  Independent  decisive  actions 
to  conserve  energy.  Holes-Webway  Companv. 
a  manufacturer  of  photo  albums,  has  adopted 
a  four  day  work  week  by  eliminating  Prldav 
operations  through  the  winter. 

Our  company,  DeZURIK.  a  manufacturer 
of  industrial  valves  and  related  process  con- 
trol equipment,  has  adopted  a  number  of 
energy  conservation  programs  Including  a 
night  blackout  of  all  except  emergency 
lighting  and  a  reduction  In  temperatures 
throughout  the  building.  We  are  also  actively 
seeking  a  means  of  using  heat  generated  in 
the  foundry  to  heat  our  building.  During 
Energy  Week,  we  conducted  an  energy  con- 
test with  prizes  for  the  best  employee  stig- 
gestlons  for  conserving  energy.  Those  sng- 
gestlons  relating  to  plant  operations  are  cur- 
rently being  studied  by  our  Engineering  De- 
partment. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company  In  Sartell,  Min- 
nesota Is  emphasizing  the  conservation  of 
plant  services  including  steam,  compressed 
air,  electricity  and  water. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  Tur- 
bodyne.  a  manufacturer  of  gas  turbines  for 
electrical  generating  plants,  is  an  around  the 


clock  work  schedule  In  order  to  meet  utility 
plant  construction  requirements. 

The  City  of  St.  Cloud  has  reduced  elec- 
tricity consumption  by  cutting  out  unneces- 
sary lights  and  lowering  the  wattage  of  bulbF 
In  halls  and  other  non-crltlcal  areas.  The 
police  department  has  been  Instructed  not 
to  leave  patrol  cars  Idling  unnecessarily  and 
the  fire  department  Is  keeping  Its  main  doors 
closed  Studies  have  been  undertaken  to  In- 
pect  all  public  buildings  and  assure  the  ef- 
ficiency of  Insulation  and  heating  systems. 

Churches  throughout  the  community  have 
emphasized  energy  conservation  through  pro- 
grams in  their  own  buildings.  More  import- 
ant, however,  the  local  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion has  gotten  together  to  encourage  mem- 
bers to  preach  energy  conservation  sermons 
emphasizing  both  the  social  and  moral  re- 
quirements to  vise  this  natural  resource 
wisely. 

St.  Cloud  area  schools  are  Incorporating  a 
variety  of  energj'  conservation  programs  In- 
cluding reductions  in  lighting  and  of  build- 
ing temperatures.  The  Sauk  Rapids,  Min- 
nesota School  System  has  taken  measures  to 
control  the  cold  air  Intake  on  furnaces 

Since  all  schools  have  Interruptable  fuel 
contracts,  schools  throughout  the  St  Cloud 
area  have  made  plans  to  schedule  make-up 
school  days  during  warmer  spring  months  In 
the  event  of  closure  due  to  fuel  shortages 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  conservation 
programs  are  the  actions  taken  by  Individual 
citizens  to  conserve  energy  in  their  homes 
and  In  their  private  automobiles.  At  present 
the  St.  Cloud  Energy  Commission  r>ubllc 
Awareness  Committee  is  outlining  a  program 
to  study  the  effect  of  Energy  Week  and  the 
degree  of  participation  by  individual  citizens 
in  energy  conservation  programs  It  Is  ap- 
parent, however,  that  many  of  these  meas- 
ures have  been  put  Into  practice  already  A 
reduction  in  highway  speed  around  the  St. 
Cloud  area  can  readily  be  seen  Many  indi- 
vidual citizens  have  reported  on  energy  con- 
servation measures  In  their  homes  Including 
turning  down  of  their  thermostats,  the 
checking  and  Improvement  of  Insulation  In 
their  homes  and  a  conscious  effort  to  cut 
out  unnecessary  lights.  The  St.  Cloud  Jay- 
cees'  annual  Christmas  home  decorating  con- 
test this  year  will  give  prizes  not  for  lighting 
but  for  displays  which  do  not  use  energy. 

Members  of  the  St  Cloud  Energy  Commis- 
sion feel  that  Energy  Week  was  a  major  suc- 
cess in  the  St.  Cloud  area.  Cooperation  with 
Energy  Week  activities  Indicated  the  accept- 
ance of  Energy  Commission  programs  bv  all 
segments  of  the  community  More  impor- 
tantly, voluntary  actions  taken  bv  individual 
citizens  and  businesses  have  demonstrated 
the  success  of  public  awareness  programs 
which  brought  the  facts  of  the  energy  crisis 
to  citizens  of  St.  Cloud.  Minnesota  In  a  be- 
Ueveable  and  meaningful  way. 

Most  Important  of  all  however,  are  the 
follow-on  programs  now  underwav  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of' the  com- 
munity "Energy  Week"  by  itself  would  mean 
nothing  If  It  did  not  result  In  concrete  ac- 
tions by  public  officials,  business  groups, 
school  offlclaJs  and  individual  citizens.  The 
task  force  approach  is  designed  to  achieve 
positive  and  unified  action  throughout  all 
segments  of  the  oommunlty  We  believe  that 
these  local  programs  combined  with  leader- 
ship Initiatives  at  the  state  and  nation^ 
level  can  result  In  an  energy  conservation 
plan  which  wUl  have  the  backing  of  the 
people  of  this  nation  And  if  the  people  are 
behind  It.  the  plan  cannot  help  but  succeed. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  REEMPHA- 
SIZES  CRITICAL  COAL  MINING 
SLT'PLY    PROBLEM    IN    TIME    OP 

ENERGY  NEED 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr    President.    40 
days  ago  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
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the  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act  of 
1973.  which  passed  the  Senate.  TWs 
amendment  urged  the  Depai-tment  of  the 
Interior,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  the 
Office  of  Preparedness,  and  the  OCBce  of 
Energy  Pohcy  to  take  immediate  action 
to  increase  the  supply  of  steel  aveilable 
for  the  manufacture  of  coal  mine  roof 
bolts  and  roof  plates  essential  to  main- 
taining the  safe  operation  of  coal  mines. 
The  amendment  expressed  the  sense  cf 
Congress  that  if  necessary.  Increases  in 
the  price  of  mine  roof  bolt  stock  should 
be  granted  to  a  level  which  would  Insure 
the  manufact;ire  of  sufficient  supplies  of 
roof  bolts  and  roof  plates,  needed  to  sup- 
port and  secure  the  walls  and  ceilings  in 
underground  mines. 

Since  that  time  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety 
Administration  has  informed  me  that  at 
lesist  11  coal  mines  have  been  tempo- 
rarily closed  due  to  a  lack  of  roof  bolts 
and  plates.  By  temporarily  closed  I  mean 
that  production  shifts  or  production  days 
were  missed.  These  mines  range  from  6 
men  and  150  tons  of  coal  per  shift  to  106 
men  and  1.000  tons  of  coal  per  shift. 
These  11  mines  total  189  men  and  2.865 
tons  of  coal  per  shift — every  8  hours. 

Friday,  for  the  first  time  in  over  5 
weeks,  I  was  optimLstic  over  possible  ac- 
tion within  the  Cost  of  Living  Coioncil  to 
relieve  the  severe  scarcity  of  mine  roof 
bolts.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  advised 
me  that  a  request  for  reasonable  price 
Increases  will  be  handled  expeditiously. 

As  an  example  of  the  need  for  action 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  Steel  Serv- 
ice Co.  in  Nashville.  Tenn..  which  owns 
BInoxville  Iron  Works  in  Knoxviile,  a  rod 
producer.  Informs  me  that  if  a  requested 
price  increase  is  granted,  the  company 
would  increase  production  by  2,000  tons 
of  steel  rods  a  month,  an  Increase  of  24.- 
000  tons  of  steel  rods  a  year,  accounting 
for  about  12  percent  of  the  U.S.  market. 
This  would  amount  to  almost  75  percent 
of  the  total  rods  needed  by  Birmingham 
Bolt  Co.  for  roof  bolt  production.  Bir- 
mingham Bolt  provides  roof  bolts  to  coal 
mining  operations  In  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia,  Virginia.  Kentucky.  Ellnols. 
Tennessee,  and  Colorado.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  solution  to  the  complete  prob- 
lem, but  it  could  save  many  coal  mines 
from  discontinuing  mining  operations. 
Birmingham  Bolt  manufactures  25  per- 
cent of  the  roof  bolts  in  this  country. 
Since  the  market  for  mine  roof  bolt  stock 
has  been  about  300,000  tons  a  year,  an  In- 
crease in  production  of  24,000  tons  should 
help  alleviate  some  of  the  shortage. 

Additionally,  one  major  steel  company 
has  submitted  a  price  exception  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  for  its  roof  bolt 
product.  This  company  manufactures 
the  steel  rods  and  the  roof  bolt.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  as  soon  as  sufficient 
Information  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Council,  a  quick  decision  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  President.  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  Capital  Equip- 
ment EMvlslon  worked  closely  with  my 
staff  In  the  submission  of  a  report  on 
November  9  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 


cil by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
behalf  of  those  companies  producing  or 
capable  of  producing  steel  bar  stock  or 
other  components  meeting  specifications 
commonly  used  in  the  production  of  mine 
roof  bolts.  This  report  is  to  assist  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  in  the  expeditious 
processing  of  urgent  requests  for  price 
relief. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  gratified  that 
based  upon  my  recommendation,  the  In- 
terior Committee  included  In  S.  2589,  the 
pending  measure,  a  provision  authorizing 
the  President  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  allocate  necessary  sup- 
plies of  materials  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  production  of  coal.  In  section 
303  the  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Uvlng 
Council  is  authorized  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  specific  incen- 
tives to  Increase  the  energy  supply.  These 
are  vital  parts  of  the  legislation  and.  if 
enacted  into  law.  will  be  effective  in  as- 
suring supplies  of  roof  bolts. 

This  Nation  will  soon  be  engaged  in 
converting  facilities  to  coal  and  In  more 
efficient  uses  of  fuel  production.  Yet  the 
industry  which  must  produce  the  coal 
cannot  secure  an  adequate  supply  of 
mine  roof  bolts — usually  a  90-cent  item — 
which  accounts  for  less  than  1  percent 
of  this  coimtry's  total  steel  production. 
By  1985  our  coimtry's  coal  production 
must  increase  by  about  2.85  its  present 
production— 1.3  billion  tons  of  coal.  It 
is  estimated  that  within  2  years,  roof  bolt 
consumption  In  coal  mining  alone  will 
increase  over  15  percent. 

As  I  Indicated,  Mr.  President,  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  advised  me  that  top 
priority  will  be  given  to  individual  pro- 
ducers of  the  mine  roof  bolt  stock — the 
steel  rods  needed  for  the  roof  bolt  manu- 
facturing— that  <:ubmlt  reasonable  price 
requests  to  the  Council.  It  Is  my  genuine 
hope  that  the  Council  will  follow  through 
on  this  vital  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  be 
printed  in  the  Record:  My  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 26  to  the  President  and  his  do- 
mestic adviser's  response  and  also  a  reply 
from  John  Love  of  Office  of  Energy 
Policy;  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Mr.  Dun- 
lop's  response;  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dimlop 
and  his  response:  a  prens  release  by  the 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Admin- 
istration mentioning  no  relaxation  of 
mining  regulations:  a  news  article  about 
this  shortage;  excerpts  from  the  Interior 
Department's  .submission  to  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council:  and  selected  communica- 
tions from  coal  suppliers  and  u.sers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mpterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SXFTKlCBXIt  26.  1073. 

Thx  PmesiDENT, 
The  White  House. 

DXA*  M«.  Psxsident:  I  have  been  informed 
by  reliable  sources  In  the  coal  Industry — and 
the  Information  haa  been  confirmed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior— that  a  critical  shortage  of  coal  mine 
roof  bolts  and  roof  bolt  plates  is  developing 
with  rapidity  This  creates  a  dangerous  con- 
dition In  that  It  Involves  p>os«lble  unnafe 
working  conditions  for  men  In  underground 


mines;    and   it  means  that  more   and  more 
coal  mlnee  will  have  to  cease  production. 

Cessation  of  production  of  coal  In  under- 
^ound  mines  at  this  time  and  Immediately 
ahead,  when  heating  oil  shortages  are  addi- 
tional threats,  would  further  complicate  al- 
ready serious  energy  supply  deficiencies.  And 
the  steel  industry  would  itself  be  Jeopardized 
by  lack  of  vital  metallurgical  coal. 

This  condition.  If  permitted  to  grow  In 
seriousness,  could  virtually  deatroy  much  un- 
derground coal  mining,  would  hamper  steel 
producing,  and  would  obviate  much  of  the 
electricity  generaUng  in  our  country.  With- 
out adequate  supplies  of  roof  bolts  and 
plates  adequate  maintenance,  as  well  as  op- 
erations, would  be  impossible.  Millions  of 
dollars  of  capital  Investments  In  coal  mines 
would  be  In  Jeopardy. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  you  have  the 
conditions  to  which  I  refer  checked  Into  with 
c-are  and  dispatch  by  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment* and  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
And  I  urge  further  that  you  especially  have 
your  energy  and  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness people  work  with  the  coal  and  steel 
Industries  and  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee  to  effec- 
tuate alleviation  of  the  coal  mine  roof  bolt 
and  plate  shortages  In  order  to  help  restore 
normal  and,  where  possible,  accelerated  coal 
production.  Corrective  actions  should  be 
taken  with  promptness. 

I  assure  you  that  If  new  legislation  is 
needed,  and  If  the  area  of  deficiency  In  the 
statute  la  delineated.  I  wUl  work  aggressively 
for  the  legislation  that  would  provide  the  au- 
thority for  the  Executive  Branch  to  use 
where,  when,  and  however  needed. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senator. 


The  Whtte  Houbs. 
Washington,  October  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  8ENATOB  RANDOLPH:  Thank  you  for 
your  timely  letter  of  September  26  concerning 
the  shcn-tage  of  mine  roof  bolts  and  mine 
roof  bolt  plates.  We  agree  that  a  shortage  of 
the  bolts  and  plates  could  aggravate  the  en- 
ergy situation  this  winter  and  seriously  ham- 
per mine  safety  programs. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that 
members  of  the  Executive  Branch,  particu- 
larly those  In  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  the  Interior  have  been  apprised  of  the 
potential  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Since  late  last  week  members  of  both  these 
Departments  have  been  gathering  informa- 
tion on  the  situation.  Initially,  it  appears  that 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  suitable  steels  to  be  used 
In  fabricating  the  bolts  and  plates.  Appropri- 
ate agencies  are  trying  to  find  alternate 
sources  of  supply  at  this  time.  These  correc- 
tive efforts  have  been  made  difficult  because 
of  an  overall  tight  supply  situation  In  steel. 

As  soon  as  the  appropriate  agencies  are  able 
to  provide  us  with  a  sluatlon  report  we  will 
advise  your  office  of  Its  content. 
Sincerely, 

Kenntth  R.  Cole,  Jr., 
Director,  Domestic  Council. 

Th«  White  House, 
Washington.  October  9, 1973. 
Hon.  Jennings  Rajtoolph. 
US.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Public  Worka. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  Thank  you  for 
the  copy  of  your  letter  to  President  Nlxon. 
You  may  be  sure  that  this  Information  will 
become  an  Integral  part  of  the  evaluation 
process  as  we  seek  best  possible  aruwers  to 
our  energy  problems. 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  Love. 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


November  19,  197  S 
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U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 

Washington.  DC.  October  12,  1973. 
Hon.  John  T    Dinlop. 
Director,  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Dcnlop:  A  recent  departmental 
survey  led  by  the  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  (MESA)  dUcloses  that 
there  Is  a  continuing  and  worsening  short- 
age of  roof  bolts.  The  survey  Indicates  that 
roof  tx>lt  production  could  fall  30  f>ercent  by 
January  1.  1974  As  a  result  of  this  shortage 
we  have  been  receiving  an  unprecedented 
number  of  requests  to  modify  or  relax  MBSA 
approved  roof  control  plans. 

Despite  a  significant  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  roof  fall  fatalities  In  the  last  two  years, 
roof  falls  continue  to  be  a  leading  cause  of 
death  In  underground  coal  mines  Hence,  we 
cannot  relax  our  roof  bolting  requirements 
because  of  a  shortage.  Ancillary  to  the  health 
and  safety  factor,  the  lack  of  roof  bolts  could 
very  well  cause  a  number  of  coal  mines  to 
shut  down,  further  aggravating  the  energy 
crisis. 

Our  information  Indicates  that  this  short- 
age stems  basically  from  a  shortage  of  the 
suitable  steel  stocks  (9'16"  t)ar  and  v,  "  x  6" 
plate)  used  In  fabricating  these  products, 
which  In  turn  Is  related  to  overall  Industry 
pricing   and    production    capacity    problems 

We  have  Ijeeu  advised  that  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  Is  considering  permitting  up- 
ward price  adjustments  for  those  Industries 
operating  at  or  near  capacity  Further,  sev- 
eral major  producers  have  Indicated  that 
s-jme  price  relief  would  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect, and  they  Intend  to  file  for  appropriate 
relief. 

If  the  Council  corroborates  our  findings, 
we  urg^  that  It  take  all  steps  necessary  to  ex- 
pedite the  processing  and  granting  of  such 
price  relief  requests  related  to  the  roof  ^30\t 
shortages. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Whttakjer, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  interior. 

COST  op  LrviNc  CoiTNcn., 
Washington,  DC,  October  25, 1973. 
Hon.  John  WHiTAitER, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Interior, 
US  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  WHiTAKra-  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  12  regarding  the  shortage 
of  roof  bolts  In  the  coal  mining  industry.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  such  situations  brought 
to  our  attention. 

As  you  know,  a  number  of  materials  and 
specific  products  have  been  In  Increasingly 
short  supply  In  recent  months  The  strong 
gain  In  output  that  took  place  in  late  1972 
and  early  1973  moved  many  industries  close 
to  full  utilization  of  capacity.  Steel  was,  o: 
course,  one  of  these  Current  production 
problems  In  the  steel  industry  mean  that  In 
many  Instances  delivery  dates  have  been 
stretched  out.  and  some  products  have  some- 
times been  unavailable  in  quantity  at  the 
time  they  are  needed 

Granting  additional  price  relief  at  this 
time  would  not  automatically  or  necessarily 
generate  an  Increase  in  the  supply  of  par- 
ticular steel  products  Prior  to  this  sum- 
mer's price  freeze,  steel  producers  could  in- 
crease prices  without  prenotlficatlon  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  and  prices  of  vari- 
ous products  were  increased  The  wholesale 
price  Index  for  vju'lous  categories  of  steel 
bar  and  plate  rose  by  3  to  10  percent  between 
December  1972  and  June  1973. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  a  price  increase 
for  flat-rolled  steel  products  went  into  ef- 
fect early  this  month,  and  a  further  Increase 
win  be  effective  next  January  I.  Increases 
In  prices  of  other  steel  products  were  not  re- 
quested by  most  steel  companies  at  that  time 
and  the  Council  decided  that  permitting  In- 
creased prices  for  flat -rolled  steel  products 
of  the  magnitude  requested   vt'ould  have  an 
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Impact  on  the  economy  of  such  a  magnitude 
as  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
Program  Beginning  December  1,  however 
firms  can  prenotlfy  price  Increases  on  other 
steel  products  If  the  lack  of  availability  of 
roof  bolts  Is  a  consequence  of  a  cost  squeeze 
in  this  product  line,  firms  in  the  steel  In- 
dustry may  be  able  to  support  price  in- 
creases, and  these  prixlucts  may  the:-;  be  more 
readily  available  Discussions  between  my 
staff  and  some  firms  In  the  industry  Indi- 
cate that  exception  requests  are  being  filed 
In  those  cases  where  there  is  insufficient  cost 
Justification.  Once  these  exception  requests 
are  received  we  will  proceed  to  review  them 
exjjedltlously  and  take  appropriate  action. 
The  problem  of  roof  bolt  avaUablUty  is  one 
aspect  of  the  general  problem  of  insutfi- 
clent  production  capacity  to  fill  recent  high 
demands  on  steel  and  other  basic  materials 
producmg  Industries  A  prospective  reduc- 
tion In  the  pace  of  demand  along  with  some 
possible  price  relief  for  particular  products 
should  help  to  alleviate  these  supply 
shortages. 

Sincerely, 

John  T.  Dttnlop, 

Director. 


October  29,   1973. 
Hon.  John  T.  Dtinlop, 

Director,  Cost  of  Living  Council,   Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr  Dunlop:  The  serious  shortage  of 
cotil  mine  roof  bolts  and  plates  continues  to 
Impact  the  operations  of  our  nation's  coal 
mines.  1  understand  that  the  Department  of 
Interior,  the  Office  of  Energy  Policy,  and  sev- 
eral steel  firms  have  contacted  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU  concerning  adjustments  In 
pricing  for  these  products.  Some  coal  mines 
In  West  Virginia  are  operating  on  a  day  to 
day  search  for  these  roofing  materials  which 
are  essential  to  the  health  and  safety  condi- 
tions within  a  mine. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Senate  on  an  amendment,  passed  unani- 
mously, to  the  recent  Surface  Mining  legis- 
lation stressing  the  urgency  of  this  sltiiatlon. 
Also  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  have  the  appropriate 
departments  and  agencies  take  corrective 
actions. 

I  urge  your  full  cooperation  In  the  efforts 
to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  steel  roof 
bolts  and  plates.  If  this  affirmative  action  Is 
not  taken  to  alleviate  this  critical  shortage, 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  a  worsening  of  this 
winter's  energy  shortage  but  also  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  country's  underground  ooal 
miners  will  be  Jeopardized 

Tour  prompt  and  careful  consideration  of 
this  vital  matter  will  be  appreciated. 

With  sincere  thanks  and  with  best  wishes, 
I  am 

Truly. 

Jknnimos  Rain>ou>H. 

Cost  or  Living  Couhcil, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolpr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  October  29th  on  behalf  of  the 
mining  Indtistry  regarding  the  shortage  of 
roof  bolts  and  plates. 

The  Ooet  of  Living  Council  Is  aware  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  roof  bolt  problem  We 
are  currently  engaged  In  an  In-depth  study 
of  this  situation,  and  discussions  with  the 
various  manufacturers  of  this  product.  Since 
roof  bolts  and  plates  have  historically  been 
low  profit  Items,  steel  companies  have  tended 
to  concentrate  production  on  other,  higher 
profit,  products 

Our  regulations  provide  that  firms  may  In- 
crease prices  based  upon  increased  costs  as 
long  aa  proflt  margins  are  not  exceeded  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  prices.  Firms  with 
annual  revenues  of  over  $100  million  must 


prenotlfy  to  the  Council  before  Increasing 
prices,  even  if  they  are  based  upon  allowable 
costs. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has  requested 
an  exception  to  the  regulations  to  raise  the 
prices  on  its  roof  bolts  and  accessories  We 
have  requested  clarification  of  certain  facts 
from  the  firm,  and  will  process  this  case  as 
soon  as  the  requested  Information  is  re- 
ceived. 

Thank  you  for  your  expression  of  concern 
with  this  issue    We  will  certamiy  notify  you 
of  any  further  developments  In  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

John  T   Ddwlop, 

Director 

[News  release  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Oct    15    1973i 

MES.^  .\iiministratoe  Orders  "Strict  En- 
porciment"  or  SArrrr  Rectjlations  ik 
CrriNc  Roor  Bolt  Shortage 

Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  .Admin- 
istrator James  M.  Day  has  notified  Federal 
mine  inspectors,  coal  mine  operatC'rs  and 
labor  unions  that  despite  a  reported  critical 
shortage  of  roof  bolts,  used  to  support  mine 
roofs,  there  will  be  no  relaxation  of  strict 
enforcement  of  approved  roof  control  plans 
or  standards,  the  Interior  Department  an- 
nounced today 

Day's  memorandum  to  all  MESA  liispec- 
tlon  personnel — In  both  coal  mines  and  in 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mines — advised  them 
of  the  shortage,  and  instructed  them  di- 
rectly: 

"It  Is  Important  that  mine  Inspection  per- 
sonnel pay  particular  attention  to  operator 
compliance  with  approved  roof  control  plans 
and  maintain  strict  enforcement.  Operator 
roof  control  procedures  that  include  de- 
pendence on  roof  bolts  must  be  closely  in- 
spected to  insure  that  safety  Is  not  being 
sacrificed  as  a  result  of  this  shortage." 

In  letters  to  Arncld  Miller.  President, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  to 
I.  W.  Abel,  President.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  Administrator  Day  asked  for  the 
leaders'  assistance  in  'putting  the  jxiwer  of 
the  unions  to  work  ta  call  on  the  steel  in- 
dustry to  make  necessary-  materials  avail- 
able" 

The  new  MESA  Administrator  corres- 
ponded with  many  of  the  major  coal  mine 
operators  asking  for  their  cooperation  "In 
helping  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  safety 
throughout  the  shortage" 

Other  action  taken  by  MESA  Included 
opening  lines  of  communication  with  all 
manufacturing  parties  to  find  out  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  ameliorate  the  roof  bolt 
shortage  situation.  Day  stated  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Rogers  C  B.  Morton 
has  requested  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to 
react  favorably  to  any  requests  from  roof 
bolt  manufacturers  or  steel  suppliers  to  price 
adjustments  or  relief 

A  letter  to  that  effect  was  delivered  Oc- 
tober 12  to  the  CLC.  signed  by  Acting  Secre- 
tary John  C.  Whltaker. 

[From    Metalwoi-klng    News,    Oct.    16.    1973] 

-Mine    Roor    Bolt    Buslness    Mat    Yield    to 

Stxkl    Crisis 

(By  Debra  Patton) 

New  Tork — A  shortage  of  steel  Is  threaten- 
ing to  close  down  producers  of  mine  roof 
t>olts  and  cause  a  25  to  40  percent  drop  in 
underground  mine  production 

"The  supply  situation  is  extremely  criti- 
cal." James  Earl,  production  manager  of  H. 
K.  Porter  Co.,  Inc.,  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  said 
Friday.  "If  we  don't  receive  a  supply  of  rod 
stock  m  ten  days,  well  have  to  dose  tbe 
plant." 

Earl  said  his  plant  is  already  "operattng 
at  well  below  50  percent  capacity  ' 

He  added  that  the  steel  used  for  m«k-ir^£ 
the  bolts   Is  Just  not  araUable.  "We  ar»  ac- 
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lively    speading   a   lot   of    time   looking   for 

steel."  he  sakl. 

Earl  said  bis  company  has  not  yet  used 
Imported  steel.  "Aa  an  American  company, 
tbe  thought  of  Imports  is  dUtastefui." 

Claude  White,  president  of  Birmingham 
Bolt  Co..  Birmingham.  Ala.,  said  the  steel 
shortage  la  "very  bad."  Birmingham,  which 
l3  the  largest  American  producer  of  nune 
roof  bolts,  has  two  of  Its  plants  temporarily 
out  of  production.  "We  are  picking  over  the 
scrap  piles,  but  by  the  end  of  the  next  week 
our  production  will  pick  up  again,"  White 
said. 

White  said  the  steel  shortage  at  his  plant 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  one  of  his  sup- 
pliers Is  on  strike  and  said  there  were  delays 
in  dellvertea  from  other  mJlls. 

Por  the  fourth  quarter  we  are  short  sev- 
eral-thousand-tons of  steel,"  he  said.  The 
company  uses  6.0OO  tons  of  steel  a  month  to 
produce  over  2-mllllon  roof  bolta. 

White  said  several  mills  furolahlng  steel 
rods  have  quit  rolling  metal  for  bolts  "be- 
cause they  can  sell  It  for  more  profit  aa 
sheets,  structurals  and  so  on." 

White  said  his  company  has  not  bought 
foreign  steel  yet  "We  were  offered  some  ear- 
lier at  a  price  which  I  thought  was  fan- 
tastically high.  Now  that  price  looks  pretty 
good."  he  said. 

"We're  going  to  see  dozens  of  mines  being 
shut  down  or  hamstrung  (because  of  the 
bolt  shortage)  that  wUl  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars." he  said. 

Harmony  Industries.  Inc..  Mingo  Junction. 
Ohio.  IS  another  large  manufacturer  of  mine 
roof  bolts.  Ross  Seese.  president,  said  his 
company  Is  experlencmg  a  two-thirds  drop  In 
production  because  of  the  steel  shortage 

He  said  mills  are  making  more  money  from 
billet  formed  steel  and  other  products.  "The 
mills  are  slowly  cutting  back  on  the  quantity 
they  are  shipping,"  he  said. 

Hl>  company,  which  makes  other  mining 
products  also,  used  to  get  2,500  tons  of  steel 
a  month  Now  they  receive  only  860  tons  a 
month,  he  said. 

William  A  Keller,  general  superintendent 
of  Pattln  Manufacturing  Co..  Marietta,  Ohio, 
a  division  of  Eastern  Co  .  said  his  company's 
steel  Inventory  \s  in  good  shape,  "but  It  wont 
last.  The  steel  mUls  are  not  rolling  rods  used 
to  manufBct\ir«  bolts  bemuse  It's  not  profit- 
able." KeUer  said 

Keller  said  he  could  see  the  steel  shortage 
coming.  '"Lead-time  had  stretched  out  and 
the  mills  began  to  cut  back  on  the  amount  of 
tonnage  you  could  buy,"  he  said. 

A  spokeaman  for  Consolidation  Coal.  Pitts- 
burgh, the  second  largest  American  producer 
of  coal,  said  his  company  is  currently  not 
seeing  any  effects  of  the  mine  roof  bolt  short- 
age. "But  la  a  few  days  the  shortage  will 
affect  the  Industry  drastically."  he  said 

The  bolt  shortage  has  "slipped  up  on  the 
coal  Industry,  he  said.  Consolidation  has  a 
vast  Inventory  of  the  bolts,  but  la  facing 
problems  getting  "the  right  bolt*  to  the  rtght 
location  at  the  right  time,"  he  said. 

Trying  to  get  imported  bolts  la  also  a 
problem,  the  spokesman  said.  There  Is  a  lead- 
time  of  six  months  In  Japan  and  three 
months  In  Canada,  he  said. 

The  shortage  will  "create  severe  hazards 
because  the  men  can't  work  on  mines  with- 
out proper  roof  supjxjrt."  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Peabody  Coal,  the  largest 
domestic  coal  producer,  said,  "We've  been 
getting  enough  bolts  to  operate.  But  If  we 
don't  get  a  continuation  of  delivery  the  prob- 
lem will  be  serious." 

A  government  spokesman  from  the  Federal 
Mining  Enforcement  &  Safety  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  estimated  that  If  the  steel 
shortage  continues,  a  25  percent  to  40  per- 
cent drop  In  underground  mine  production 
will  result  by  the  end  of  the  quarter 

Had  mine  roof  bolt  production  remained 
at  it«  former  level,  about  90-milllon  bolte  a 
fear  wouM  be  produced,  he  said 


"The  shortage  Is  creating  a  dangerous  con- 
dition," he  commented.  "The  mines  can't  go 
below  minimum  supportive  standards.  Some 
mines  are  beginning  to  cut  back  to  minimum 
standards  already."  he  said.  "Roof  falls  are 
the  number  one  cause  of  death  in  under- 
ground mines." 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  also  concerned  about  the  mine  roof 
bolt  shortage.  Last  week  he  tacked  on  a 
resolution  to  the  surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion measure  of  1973  (8  425)  which  called  for 
Immediate  action  to  end  the  shortage. 

In  part  it  said  "It  Ls  the  sense  of  the 
CongresB  that  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  the  Office  of 
Preparedness  and  the  Office  of  Energy  Policy 
shall  take  Immediate  action  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  fabricated  steel  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  ooal  mine  roof  bolts  and  roof 
plates  essential  to  maintaining  the  opera- 
tions of  coal  mines  at  the  level  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  coal  in  the  Im- 
mediate future  If  necessary,  such  action 
shall  Include  granting  tncreaaee  In  Uie  price 
of  fabricated  steel  to  a  level  which  will  In- 
sure the  manufacture  of  sufficient  supplies 
of  roof  bolts  and  roof  plates." 

The  bill  passed  unanimously  bjr  voice  vote 
and  now  must  go  before  the  Houae. 

An  aide  for  Senator  Randolph  said  the 
Senator  will  be  meeting  with  government 
officials  this  week  in  order  to  try  to  get 
prompt  action. 

StTBMissiotr  or  th«  IirmioR  Dx^AarxxNT  "ro 
THB  Cost  or  LrviNO  Couwcn- 
Thls  submission  is  made  pursuant  to  8 
CFR  168  41  (et  seq.)  by  the  U.a.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  behalf  of  thoee  com- 
panies producing  or  currently  capable  of  pro- 
ducing steel  bar  stock  or  other  components 
meeting  thoee  specifications  set  forth  in  30 
CFR  75.30O-7(a)  (1)  (by  reference)  common- 
ly used  m  the  production  of  mine  roof  bolts 
in  order  to  assist  the  coet  of  living  counsel 
In  the  expeditious  processing  of  such  re- 
quests for  reUef  as  are  described  below: 

ST7MMAaT 

Aa  more  fully  set  forth  below,  this  sub- 
mlaeion  shaU  set  forth;  (1)  that  an  already 
critical  and  worsening  shortage  of  roof  bolts 
currenUy  exists:  (3)  that  such  bolts  are  nec- 
eaaary  and  indlspenalble  materials  used  In 
the  mining  industry;  (3)  that  the  availability 
of  such  bolts  has  a  direct  Impact  on  both 
the  safety  of  miners  employed  at  under- 
ground mlnea  and  the  abUlty  of  the  Nation 
to  meet  its  short  and  long  term  energy  needs: 
(4)  that  both  of  these  areas  of  Impact  fall 
within  the  purview  of  the  statutory  reepon- 
slbUltlea  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
and  (8>  that  the  granting  of  the  requested 
relief  Is  the  moat  expeditious  method  of 
alleviating  the  shortage  and  thence  safe- 
guarding overall  national  interests 
aTATx»«x>rr 

Recent  surveys  done  by  the  Mining  En- 
forcement and  Safety  Administration 
(MESA)  have  disclosed  that  there  is  a 
worsening  shortage  of  mine  roof  bolts 
Baaed  on  a  survey  of  major  bolt  fab- 
ricators. It  Is  projected  that  a  pro- 
duction drop  off  of  between  25%  and 
40'".-  could  occur  by  the  end  of  this  year 
(See  Exhlblta  1  and  3)  This  fact  alone  may 
not  be  alarming  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
mining  technology.  The  plain  fact  U.  how- 
ever, that  roof  bolts  now  constitute  the  sole 
means  of  roof  support  In  developing  areas  of 
moat  of  the  Nation's  underground  coal  mines 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  roof  support  sys- 
tem of  almost  all  the  rest  Since  the  early 
poet  World  War  n  period,  the  majority  of 
the  Nation's  mines  have  shifted  their  roof 
support  systems  from  primary  reliance  on 
timbers  to  primary  reliance  on  roof  bolts 
This  was  done  for  quite  a  number  of  reasons 
By  far  the  overriding  consideration  in  such 


a  shift  was  safety,  which  in  this  case  was 
closely  lied  to  productivity  As  mining  be- 
came Increasingly  more  mechanized  and 
mining  equipment  became  more  and  more 
mobile,  the  need  was  felt  for  a  dependable 
means  of  roof  support  which  could  not  be 
dislodged  by  mobile  equipment  Roof  bolt* 
filled  that  need  In  fact,  the  use  of  roof 
bolts  became  so  widespread  that  by  1970  It 
was  estimated  that  scime  70,000,000  roof  bolts 
were  consumed  and  by  1973  this  figure  could 
grow  to  90.000.000. 

This  product  Is  currently  produced  by  a 
number  of  companies  only  a  very  few  of 
which  are  "Inteigrated  producers"  in  that 
they  make  the  entire  product  from  beginning 
to  end.  Rather,  the  majority  of  flmshed  roof 
bolts  are  manufactured  by  companies  which 
buy  stock  Items  which  they  then  cuslotn 
finlah  and  fabricate  into  the  product  Itself. 
At  present,  available  fabricating  facilities  are 
standing  unused  due  to  apparent  unavail- 
ability of  certain  key  comp<:inents  used  In  the 
finished  product. 

As  can  be  ascertained  from  Exhibits  1  and 
2,  the  shortage  of  these  components  has  al- 
ready had  a  su-niacan".  Impact  on  the  roof 
bolt  fabricating  industry.  It  has  also  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  ooal  mining  Indus- 
try Itself.  An  Informal  survey  done  Novem- 
ber 5.  1973.  by  MESA'S  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Office,  showed  the  following 
Information : 

With  the  exception  of  the  anthracite  In- 
dustry, coal  minee  all  over  the  country  are 
rejKirtlng  lowered  Inventories  of  roof  bcdts 
and  a  general  inability  to  obtain  roof  bolts 
on  a  regular,  predictable  basis,  with  some 
companies  describing  their  situation  as 
"critical  ".  A-s  a  result,  no  large  mining 
operations  are  known  to  have  actually  ceased 
production  at  this  time.  However,  they  are 
obtaining  roof  bolts  only  on  a  "hand  to 
mouth"  basis  and  it  app>ears  as  though  any 
further  decrease  in  availability  could  make 
major  mine  cloeriree  quite  likely. 

With  this  growing  shortage  In  mind.  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  the  Department, 
through  MESA,  la  responsible  for  safeguard- 
ing working  conditions  In  theap  mlnea 
through  the  Federal  Ooal  iilne  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1989  (30  US  C  801  et  seq  I . 
Regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  (see  30  CJ'.R.  75  200  et  seq  i  specify  min- 
imum roof  support  criteria  while  the  Act 
Itself  (supra  sec.  104)  grants  authority  for 
MESA  to  close  thoee  mines  not  meeting  those 
criteria.  Inaamuch  as  the  criteria  specify 
minimum  support.  MESA  has  historically 
urged  that  more  support  be  used  when 
possible 

As  the  supply  of  bolt*  diminishes,  many 
mlnea  may  no  longer  be  physically  able  to 
exceed  or  even  meet  the  minima  criteria 
When  this  occurs  on  a  widespread  basis,  a 
significant  Increase  In  roof  fall  Injuries  and 
fatalities  can  be  expected.  Inasmuch  as  roof 
falls  already  constitute  the  leading  cause  of 
death  and  Injury  In  coal  mines,  this  situa- 
tion can  be  allowed  to  develop. 

Mines  In  several  areas  of  the  country  have 
begun  applying  for  modification  of  their  roof 
control  plans  permitting  increased  use  of 
timbering  as  well  as  recovery  of  old  roof 
bolta  from  abandoned  areas  or  abandoned 
mlnea.  Also,  we  have  received  some  reports 
of  temporary  closures  of  small  mines  in  the 
Western  United  States  and  In  North  Eastern 
Kentucky 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  applica- 
tions have  been  made  for  modifications  of 
roof  control  plans  and  recovery  of  roof  bolts, 
both  of  there  courses  of  action  could  lead 
to  significant  Increases  in  mining  accidents. 
Timbering,  the  only  viable  alternative  to  roof 
bolta  18,  In  Itself  significantly  hazardous  In 
that  timbers  are  easily  dislodged  and  are 
also  a  fire  hazard.  P.fESA  has  gone  on  re'rord 
as  opposing  such  modifications  where  the 
sole  reason  for  making  them  Is  the  shortage 
of  bolu 
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Recognizing  that  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  Nation's  miners  is  Jeopardized  by  this 
shortage  Is  Justification  enough  for  this 
submission  The  Impact  of  this  siiortage  on 
the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  meet  Its  energy 
needs  must  also  be  made  clear  Within  the 
next  two  years  it  is  estimated  thai  roof  txjlt 
consumption  In  coal  mining  alone  will  in- 
crease over  15''c.  While  this  figure  does  not 
take  Into  account  roof  bolt  consumption  in 
the  non-coal  Industries,  It  does  point  up  the 
fact  tliat  expansion  In  bolt  production  capac- 
ity will  play  a  major  role  In  Insuring  an 
adequate  supply  of  coal  and  hence  electric 
power  in  the  future.  (See  Exhibit  3) 

After  investigating  the  situation,  exten- 
sive informal  discussions  were  held  with  both 
the  bolt  manufacturers  and  many  of  the 
component  suppliers  iSeveral  of  the  parties 
involved  Indicated  that  they  cotUd  and 
would  Increase  production  of  the  needed 
components  If  given  certain  price  relief 
While  the  Department  Is  not  prepared  at 
this  time  to  make  any  specific  requests  for 
particular  or  class  relief,  we  submit  this 
statement  and  attached  Information  to  you 
in  support  of  those  requests  you  have  re- 
ceived or  will  receive  which  are  conditioned 
on  the  expansion  of  production  of  the  con- 
cerned goods.  We  urge  again  that  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  expedite  and  ^'rant  all 
reasonable  requests  made  pursuant  to  or  In 
concert  with  this  submission  upon  the  cor- 
roboration of  the  involved  data. 

(Note:  Due  to  the  urgency  of  this  situa- 
tion, the  submission  Is  being  made  In  ad- 
vance of  receiving  some  information  that  had 
been  requested  previously.  It  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  Immediately  following  receipt 
by  us  along  with  any  further  material  you 
might  request.) 


[Telegram) 

CLrvrtAND,  Ohio, 
September  21, 1973. 
Senator  Jenndvcs  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Capitol  Hill,  DC  : 

Strongly  suggest  an  Immediate  Investiga- 
tion of  critical  roof  bolt  and  roof  bolt  plate 
shortage  at  West  Virginia  coal  mines.  Valley 
Camp  331  and  Alexander  mines.  Suppliers  of 
coal  to  Ohio  Edison  and  Ohio  power  com- 
panies will  shut  down  Sept.  26  for  lack  of 
bolts  and  plates.  Valley  Camp,  other  mines, 
suppliers  of  coal  to  Appalachian  Power  Co., 
Dayton  Power  and  Light.  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric, and  other  electric  utilities  will  close 
soon  after  unless  Immediate  action  corrects 
this  shortage. 

HZRBEST  S    RiCHXT, 

Preaia-ent,  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co. 

R0CHKST«l  &  Ptttsbuwjh  Coal  Co. 

Indiana,  Pa.,  November  S,  1973. 
Mr.  Ma&k  SAvrr, 

Information    Specialist,    Department   of   the 
Interior,  Washington.  DC. 

DSAB  Mr.  Savtt:  I  am  writing  to  advise 
you  of  the  critical  shortage  of  roof  bolts 
which  we  are  experiencing  In  our  Company. 
We  operate  four  large  underground  mines 
which  supply  coal  directly  by  belt  to  two  of 
the  largest  mine-mouth  generating  stations 
In  the  United  States,  namely,  the  Keystone 
and  Homer  City  Electric  Generating  Stations. 

We  use  a  total  of  90.000  roof  bolta  per 
month  of  assorted  sizes 

We  had  three  sources  of  supply  for  roof 
bolta:  Republic  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  and  Penn-Blrmlngham  Bolt 
Company.  Inc,  Republic  Steel  Company  dis- 
continued making  roof  bolts  In  June  of  this 
year  and  the  Penn-Blrmlngham  Bolt  Com- 
pany advised  us  about  a  month  ago  that 
Jones  &  Laugblln  Steel  who  supplied  their 
roof  bolt  rods  were  discontinuing  shipment 
to  them  because  they  could  make  more 
money  on  other  materials.  I  confirmed  this 
by  talking  on  the  telephone  with  Mr.  WU- 


llam  Roesch.  President  of  Jones  &  Laughlln 
Steel  Company  about  a  week  ago  I  have  also 
discussed  the  situation  with  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  people  who  advise  us  that  they  have 
asked  for  a  22%  Increase  In  the  price  of  roof 
bolts  In  order  tc  keep  the  business  alive. 
Penn-Blrmlngham  have  made  no  promise  of 
delivery  beyond  November  8  and  Bethlehem 
Steel  beyond  December  31,  1973. 

We  presently  have  on  hand  and  promised 
about  a  one-month  supply  of  bolts  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  a  supply  of  bolts 
lined  up  after  January  1  If  we  run  out  of 
roof  bolts,  we  will  have  to  shut  down  our 
mines  which  In  turn  will  shut  down  the 
mine-mouth  power  generating  stations  who 
are  major  suppliers  to  the  PJM  System  which 
includes  Washington,  DC  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Generating  Companies  that  this 
would  cause  a  major  power  shortage  In  the 
East 

We  have  been  picking  up  roof  bolts  wher- 
ever we  can  find  them.  Including  Canada 
and  we  are  reconditioning  scrap  bolts  in  an 
effort  to  keep  our  head  above  water.  We  have 
also  notified  the  owners  of  the  two  power 
stations  which  we  serve  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  and  we  have  recommended  that 
they  get  In  touch  with  you  Immediately. 

If  there  is  any  further  Information  which 
we   can    give,    please    advise.    My    telephone 
number  Is  (412)  465-5621. 
Yotirs  very  truly, 

On,BKHT  P.  Remst. 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  7,  1973. 
Mr.  Mark  Savit, 

Information  Specialist,  Interior  Department, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Savtt:  This  Is  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention a  very  critical  situation  which  we 
hope  can  be  resolved  within  the  next  few 
days  Fortunately,  the  problem  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  a  difficult  solution  and  has 
probably  not  received  the  response  from  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  t>ecause  of  the  heavy 
work  load  that  their  office  Is  subjected  to  at 
this  time. 

The  situation  Is  grave  as  It  directly  affects 
the  electric  power  supply  to  the  east  central 
area  of  the  United  States  In  the  Immediate 
future  and  could  encompass  the  rest  of  the 
country  within  a  matter  of  weeks. 

The  problem  is  that  the  coal  supply  to 
major  mine-mouth  power  plants  may  be- 
come dramatically  curtailed  because  of  the 
lack  of  roof  bolts  which  are  required  by  law 
for  the  normal  operation  of  coal  mines. 

Roof  bolts  are  under  price  controls  regula- 
tions by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  we 
have  been  informed  by  a  major  user  that.  u;i- 
leas  the  controls  are  lifted  and  the  allowed 
selling  price  Increased,  steel  companies  will 
continue  to  curtail  their  manufacture  be- 
cause the  present  price  results  In  a  loss. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  power  gener- 
ation obtained  from  coal  Is  less  expensive 
than  that  obtained  from  other  fuels  and, 
also,  that  coel  usage  greatly  relieves  the  al- 
ready severely  limited  fuel  oil  resources. 

Any  action  you  can  Initiate  to  alleviate  this 
critical  condition  will  be  greatly  s^preclated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  C.  Herbert, 
Vice  President, 
Purchasing  and  General  Services. 

'Telegram) 
Rochester  &  PrrrsBtTRGH  Coal  Co., 

Iruiiana.  Pa.,  October  7.  1973. 
Mark  Savtt. 

Information  Specialist,  Department  of  In- 
terior. Washington,  DC  : 
Roof  bolt  supply  at  our  mines  Is  at  emer- 
gency level.  We  have  only  3  weeks'  usage,  the 
lowest  inventory  In  our  history.  No  relief 
anticipated  from  our  suppliers  In  the  near 
future.  Our  mines  provide  employment  for 
1.400  people  and  I  urge  you  to  puU  out  all 


stops  to  keep  these  mines  wcH-klng.  particu- 
larly during  the  Nation's  energy  crunch 
Robert  I   Bh-likob, 
Vice  President,  Operations. 

Robinson-Phxllips  Coal  Co,, 
PinevilU   W   Va.,  November  8,  1973. 
Hon    Jennings  Randolph, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph  :  We  are  writing 
you  to  call  to  your  attention  the  critical 
shortage  of  steel  lised  in  the  manufarture  of 
mine  roof  bolts  and  shells  and  to  ask  for 
your  help  In  any  way  that  you  can  to  elimi- 
nate the  roof  bolt  shortage. 

We  are  now  operating  five  coal  mines  In 
southern  West  Virginia  and  employ  approxi- 
mately 250  employees 

In  order  to  operate  and  mine  the  coal  which 
Is  vital  to  the  economy  In  this  state  and  es- 
sential In  face  of  the  continuing  fuel  short- 
age In  this  country,  we  have  to  use  roof  bolta 
and  shells  to  support  the  roof  in  the  mlnea 
while  the  coal  Is  being  extracted 

Our  suppliers  of  these  roof  bolts  and  shells 
have  notified  us  that  the  steel  companiea 
who  have  been  supplying  the  steel  for  theae 
bolte  and  shells  have  notified  them  that  they 
can  no  longer  supply  the  steel  requirements 
necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  these  bolta 
and  shells. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  the  reason  for 
the  shortage  of  this  particular  type  of  steel 
Is  that  the  price  Is  too  low  for  the  manufac- 
turers to  realize  a  profit  and  therefore  are 
using  the  steel  for  other  purposes 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  rejected  any 
price  increases  on  the  grounds  that  it  lant 
necessary. 

TTiank  you  In  advance  for  your  cooperation 
In  this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Ci-attde  Phillips. 

President. 

hm-BL  Dictated  Over  the  Telephone  to 
Mark  N.  Savit,  Prom  Mr  Boblick.  op  Mon- 
TEEET  Coal  Co  ,  November  8,  1973 

(Confirmation  to  follow i 
Monterey  Coal  Company  has  one  under- 
grounf  mine  located  in  CarllnvUle,  Illinois. 
This  Is  a  new  mine  which  started  production 
ta  1970.  During  1972,  the  mine  produced 
1.974.000  tons  and  It  Is  expected  that  the 
mine  will  produce  2,800,000  tons  In  1973.  at 
a  rate  of  over  11.000  tons  per  day. 

Monterey  Coal  Company  continued  lt=  an- 
nual requirement  for  new  roof  bolts  by 
blanket  order  All  of  the  1972  bolt  require- 
ments were  completed  by  Republic  Steel 
Company,  deliveries  were  filled  promptly 
from  their  stock  at  Marlon.  Illinois.  This 
order  expired  on  January  31,  1973:  at  the 
same  time.  Republic  Stee!  discontinued  ita 
production  of  ml;ie  roof  bolts  and  discontin- 
ued fabricating  machinery  because  of  re- 
ported low  oo6t  profitability.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  find  a  new  source  of  suppiv  and 
all  1973  requirements  were  contracted  to  Ken- 
tucky-Birmingham Bolt  Company.  Birming- 
ham. Alabama,  with  delivery  to  be  made  from 
their  MadlsonvUle.  Kentucky  fabricating 
plant.  Deliveries  during  the  period  of  Febru- 
ary to  May.  1973,  were  made  promptly  within 
2  or  3  days  from  date  of  our  purchase  order. 
Commencing  June,  1973,  Birmingham  de- 
livery schedule  began  to  deteriorate  and  de- 
lay In  our  shipment  order  has  gone  from 
2  weeks  In  June  to  3  weeks  in  September  In 
late  September,  delivery  stopped  altogether. 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  5  Open  Releasee 
to  Birmingham  Bolt  Company  that  date  back 
eight  weeks  to  September  6,  1973.  We  depleted 
our  stock  of  48  "  bolts  on  October  29,  :973 
and  have  been  forced  to  use  72"  length  bolta 
requiring  much  more  labor  for  drilling  the 
roof  and  paying  a  premium  of  45^",  addi- 
tional coet  for  these  bolts  Weekly  and  re- 
cently, bi-weekly,  expediting  haa  bean  don* 
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with  BinnlQgbam  Ln  order  to  g«t  some  ot 
these  orders  Oiled  Their  Sale*  Manager,  re- 
peate<ll7  has  Lniormed  lu  that  they  are  out 
of  bar  steel  and  that  they  don't  know  when 
a  supply  can  be  expected  but  wUl  make  every 
effort  to  give  us  a  load  as  soon  aa  a  atsel 
supply  arrives  at  their  plant. 

In  order  to  fill  Monterey's  back  orders. 
Birmingham  needs  460  tons  of  steel  bar 
stock.  This  Is  M%  of  the  tonnage  they  exi>ect 
to  receive  during  November  To  meet  ail  of 
their  customer  commitments.  Birmingham 
requires  UOO  tons  of  bar  stock  In  November, 
they  expect  to  receive  only  900  toes  ( ^  of 
amount  requested)  and  flOO  tons  (1  >4  of 
amount  requested!    In  December  1973. 

MonMrey  has  on  hand  a  ten  week  supply  of 
30  "  bolts  but  only  one  we«k  supply  of  blgb 
usage  of  72"  bolts  which  are  being  used  as 
a  substitute  for  48"  bolt  requirements  We 
are  taking  delivery  on  another  17  week  supply 
of  30  '  bolts  purchased  in  September  from 
a  secondary  source.  Marlon  Mine  Supply 
Company,  Marlon,  nilnola  has  Insurance 
against  our  depletion  in  the  event  of  a  pro- 
longed steel  shortage  This  provides  us  with 
a  37  week  supply  of  30"  bolts  which  can  be 
uaed  only  in  35%  of  our  working  units; 
76%  or  our  current  requirements  are  for 
4d"  and  72"  bolta  and  if  we  fall  to  secure 
delivery  within  the  next  week,  it  wUI  be 
necessary  to  curtail  our  production  78%  or 
a  reduction  of  about  9.0OO  tons  (IH  units 
trains)  per  day  As  of  yesterday.  Birming- 
ham advised  us  that  they  were  out  of  bar 
stock  and  expected  to  receive  only  38  tons 
the  rest  of  the  week  and  could  make  no 
definite  delivery  promise.  In  the  past  few 
months,  all  other  known  potential  suppliers 
of  roof  bolts  have  been  contacted  by  our 
purchasing  personnel  without  success  Ail 
these  other  suppliers  Informed  us  that  they 
were  not  receiving  enough  steel  to  satisfy 
their  present  commitments  and  therefore 
cannot  accommodate   any  new   business. 

Delivery  problems  were  discussed  at  length 
with  the  President.  BlrmLngham  Bolt  Com- 
pany, and  be  stated  that  since  June  1  of  this 
year,  mill  rolling  and  delivery  of  bar  stock 
has  worsened  progressively  by  the  week. 
He  stated  that  In  his  opinion,  the  shortage 
of  bar  steel  is  because  of  controlled  pricing 
during  1972  and  prior  years.  Birmingham 
purchased  bar  stock  from  six  steel  companies; 
Phoenix  Manufacturing.  Jollst,  DlinoU; 
KnorvlUe  Iron.  KnosvUle,  Tennessee:  Jones 
and  LAUgtiiln:  Oeor^town  Steel  Company: 
Laclede  Steel.  St  Louis.  Missouri:  and  VS. 
Steel  Company  .MI  except  two  of  these  com- 
panies (Phoenix  and  US  Steel)  have  dis- 
continued rolling  of  bar  stock  for  roof  bolt 
fabrication  because  of  reported  low  proflt- 
abUlty. 

We  would  appreciate  any  assistance  that 
you  may  give  the  coal  mdustry  to  alleviate 
this   critical   roof   bolt   shortage. 


PROGR.\M  i\JK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  ot  lnq^ll^lng  how 
many  more  votes  we  have  for  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFTELX)  No  more. 

Mr,  HUOH  SCOTT  What  will  happen 
tomorrow?  We  had  17  votes  today,  I  be- 
lieve, so  It  has  been  a  good  day. 

Jir.  MANSFIELD   Yes 


ORDER  FOR  -ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  Prealdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today.  It  stand 
In  adjournment  until  10  a-m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FXDR  RECOONITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS DOMENICI.  TAfT,  DOMI- 
NTCK.  AND  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  Joint 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognl2ed  under  the  standing  order  tomor- 
row, the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  iMr.  Doitxrnci).  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ttrr). 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr  DoicificK),  and  the  dlstlryruished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robiht 
C  Byrd>  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROD- 
TINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  tocnorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  busmess  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


APPROPRL\TIONS  FOR  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1974 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  HJl.  11459,  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
for  1974.  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

HJl  11489.  authorizing  approprtatlons  for 
military  construction  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President  fol- 
lowing consideration  of  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill  tomor- 
row, it  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No  388.  a  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome, 
and  so  forth. 

Other  unobjected-to  Items  that  are  on 
the  calendar  will  be  called  up  tomorrow 
also 


PROGRAM    FOR    NEXT   WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  November  26.  1973,  there  will 
be  two  treaties  on  which  there  will  be  a 
vote.  Continuation  of  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  bill  and  other  matters  will  be 
the  pending  business. 

On  Tuesday  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  Ford  nomination.  If  everything  goes 
according  to  Hoyle 

Following  that,  the  daylight  saving 
bill.  Calendar  No  479,  8  2702,  will  be 
taken  up. 


I  Eisk  unanimous  consent,  if  this  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
CoTTOH),  Kentucky  <Mr  Cooki,  and 
Washington  <Mr.  MAciTOSoif)  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  3  hours  on  the 
daylight  saving  bill, 
Mr  DOMINICK.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  ObJecUon 
Is  heard 

Mr    MANSFIELD,   Mr.   President,   we 
are  trying  to  get  through  the  adminis- 
tration's energy  program   We  had  hoped 
to  bring  up  the  daylight  saving  bill  now. 
Mr,  DOMINICK    I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain, if  the  Senator  will  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK,  At  the  moment,  we 
Irnve  every  plan  of  putting  a  minimum 
wage  bill  on  as  an  amendment,  and  we 
cannot  do  it  if  there  Is  unanimous  con- 
sent   as    to    nongermane    amendments, 
which  Is  why  I  objected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand.  But 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that,  so  far 
as  the  leadership  was  concerned — and  I 
think  I  speak  for  the  Joint  leadership— 
we  were  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  an- 
other specific  in  the  administration's 
energy  program. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  accused  Congress  of  being  dere- 
lict in  its  responsibilities  in  facing  up  to 
this  type  of  legislation,  when  exactly  the 
opposite  Ls  true. 

I  must  say.  m  all  honesty,  that  we  have 
been  ahead  of  the  administration,  and 
Congress  In  general,  but  the  Senate  espe- 
cially— both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans are  to  be  commended,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  will  be  on  the 
daylight  saving  bill  now 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  I  had  agreed  with  the  proposal 
on  the  assumption  as  he  has  stated,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton >  has  been  noti- 
fied and  Ls  satisfied,  and  I  understand  we 
have  that  assurance  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cook  I . 

Mr   MANSFIELD  That  is  right. 
Mr    HUOH  SCOTT    So  that  at  that 
time  I  had  no  information  of  any  objec- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  act  sis  soon 
as  possible  on  the  daylight  saving  bill  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  that 
bUl 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Then  we  have  Cal- 
endar No,  471,  S  2686.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
There  will  be  some  discussion  on  that. 

Then  we  have  Calendar  No  481,  S. 
2705.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  abandoned  money  orders  and  travel- 
ers checks,  Calendar  No,  488,  S  2551,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  molyb- 
denum from  the  national  stockpile;  Cal- 
endar No  492.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 57,  dealing  with  housing;  Calendar 
No  498.  3  2548.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code;  Calendar  No,  499, 
H  R  6334.  to  provide  for  the  uniform 
application  of  the  po«itlon  classification 
and  general  schedule  pay  rate  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  Cal- 
endar No  497,  8  1038,  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code;  Calendar  No  520. 
H  R  10511,  to  amend  section  164  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 
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So  we  have  a  pretty  toiigh  schedule 
ahead  of  us.  That  is  about  all  I  can  say 
a-s  to  what  the  calendar  contains. 

Mr,  HUGH  SCOTT,  I  do  not  believe 
the  majority  leader  has  mentioned  the 
possible  program  for  Wednesday  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  I  wa.'^  reeling  off? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  assume  that  we 
will  have  wr.rk  to  do  If  we  have  people 
t^  do  It  on  Wednesday 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  If  we  have  work  to 
do — and  I  think  we  will — I  want  to  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator  and  the 
Senate  that  we  will  be  In  .ses,slon.  But 
if  it  is  a  case  of  marking  time,  we  will 
just  have  a  pro  forma  session.  We  will 
try  to  give  ei.'^  much  notice  In  advance  as 
po.sslble.  .so  that  Members  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  little  additional  time.  If  It 
is  possible. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Should  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  which  Is  meet- 
ing tomorrow,  report  the  emoluments 
bill  in  accordance  with  its  instructions, 
without  amendment.  Ls  it  po.sslble  to  con- 
sider that  bill  before  the  recess? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Personally.  I  would 
like  to.  but.  practically.  I  do  not  think  It 
will  be  pos,slble.  because,  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  have  been  hearing  and  reading.  It 
seems  that  a  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tion hfiis  arisen,  and  I  would  a.ssume  that 
there  would  be  considerable  debate  on 
that  matter.  So  we  will  have  to  wait  and 
play  it  by  ear 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  I  thank  the  dis- 
tlngiii.shed  majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for  tell- 
ing the  Joint  letidershlp  what  he  Intends 
to  do.  We  had  no  Idea  it  was  in  the  ofHng. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  understand. 


FAIR  LABOR  ST.ANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973— INTRODUCTION 
OF  A  BILL 

Mr,  DOMINICK  Mr,  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr.  Beall, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  'S.  2727)  to 
provide  for  Increased  minimum  wage 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  a.s  havins  been  read  twice 
and  that  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
objection'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  President,  rather 
than  go  into  a  sreat  deal  of  discussion, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  knew  that 
Senator  Javlts  and  I  were  going  to  object 
to  that  procedure,  and  I  object 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Objection 
is  heard 

The  bill  will  be  read  the  first  time  by 
tlUe. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  al.so  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  to  be  followed  by 
a  section -by-section  analysis  and  a  cost 
impact  chart  prepared  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered, 

<Seeexhlbit.s  1  and  2  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  bill  by  title. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  fS.  27271  to  amend  tJie  Psir  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  193fi  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  second  reading? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  That  was  the  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  bill  will  go  over  1  day  before  it  has 
its  second  reading, 

ExHrsrr    1 
S,  2727 

A  hui  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress    assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1973", 

DlyiNmONS   AND  APPLICABtLrrr  TO 
GOVISNMENT  EMPLOTKES 

Sec,  2,  (A)  Section  3fd)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  UJ3.C.  203  (d) )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  'Employer*  Includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  in  the  interest  of 
an  employer  in  relation  to  an  employee.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  any  State  or  poli- 
tical subdivision  of  a  State,  and  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  thereof  or  Interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency,  but  shall  not  Include  anv 
labor  organization  (other  than  when  acting 
ao  an  employer! ,  or  anyone  acting  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor  or- 
ganization." 

(b)   Section  3(e)   of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  the  case  of  any  Individual  employed  by 
the  United  States,  'employee'  means  any  in- 
dividual employed    (1)    as  a  clvlUan   in  the 
mUltary   departments  ae   defined   In  section 
102  of  title  5.   United   States   Code,    dl)    in 
executive  agencies  as  defined  In  section  105 
of  title  5,  United  Stales  Code  (including  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  from   nor.approprlated 
funds),    (lU)    in    the    United    States    Postal 
Service    and    the    Postal    Rate    Commission, 
(IV)  In  those  units  of  the  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
having  positions  in  the  competitive  sen-ice, 
and    (V)    in  the  Library  of  Coiigress    In  the 
case  of  any  individual  employed  by  a  State 
or  the  political  subdivision  of  any  State  or 
an  Interstate  governmental  agency  the  term 
'employee'  shall  include  anv  employee  of  that 
State,    political    subdlvLsion,    or    agenrv    but 
the   term   shall    not    include    any    Individual 
elect«d  to  public  office  In  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  any  State  by  the  quaMfled 
voters  thereof  or  any  person  chosen  bv  such 
officer  to  be  on  such  ofBcers'  personal  staff, 
or  an  appointee  on  the  policymaking  level  or 
an  Immediate  adviser  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  fonstitutlonal  or  legal   powers 
of  the  office.  The  e.xemptlon  set  forth  In  the 
preceding    sentence    shall    not    include    em- 
ployees subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  of  a 
State  government  or  political  subdivision  or 
applicable    to    an    Interstate    governi^icnta] 
agency," 

(c)  Section  3(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(h)  'Industry'  means  a  trade,  business,  in- 
dustr>'.  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or  group 
thereof,  in  which  Individuals  are  gainfully 
employed.". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  determining 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
paid  such  employee  by  his  employer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Increased  on  account  of  tips 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  employer, 
but  not  by  an  amount  In  excess  of  50  per 


centum  of  the  applicable  mlJUmum  wage 
rate,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  increase 
on  account  of  tips  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer may  not  exceed  the  value  of  tins  actu- 
ally received  by  the  employee.  The  previous 
sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
tipped  employee  unless  ( 1 )  such  employee 
has  been  informed  by  the  employer  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  (2)  all  tips 
received  oy  such  employee  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  employee,  except  that  nothing 
herein  shall  prohibit  the  pooling  of  tips 
among  employees  who  customarily  tmd  regu- 
larly receive  tips  " 

(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3 (r)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "whether",  the  words  "public  or  pri- 
vate or  conducted  for  profit  or  not  for  profit, 
or  whether" 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  activities  per- 
formed by  any  p>erson  in  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  "oe  deemed  to  be  activities  performed 
for  a  business  purpose.". 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(s)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  "means  an  enterprise",  the  parentheti- 
cal clause  "(Whether  public  or  private  or  op- 
erated for  profit  or  not  for  profit  and  Includ- 
ing activities  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  any  State)  ". 

(g)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  any  individual  em- 
ployed m  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  provide 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  such  Individuals, 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  any  other  law,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Is  responsible  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual employed  by  the  tinlted  States  (oth- 
er than  an  individual  employed  In  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission i ,  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  a.*TecT  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployee to  bring  an  action  for  unpaid  mini- 
mum wages,  or  unpaid  overtime  compenaa- 
tion.  and  liquidated  damages  under  section 
16ib)  of  this  Act.". 

(hi  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (I9i  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph  : 

■  '201  any  employee  employed  by  the 
United  States  ( A  i  as  a  clviUanm  the'  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  In  section  102 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  iBi  In  execu- 
tive agencies  as  defined  In  section  105  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  ( including  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  from  nonappropriated 
funds),  (C)  in  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  and  the  PostAl  Rate  Commission. 
<D\  in  those  units  of  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  positions  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  (E)  In  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  any  employee  employed  by  any  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  any  State  and  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof  or  inter- 
state governmental  agency  " 

INCREASE    IN    MINIMTM    WAGE 

Sec  3,  la)  Section  6 (a)(1)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(l)(Ai  not  less  than  11,80  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  first  year  from  the  efTecave  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973, 

"(Bt  not  less  than  J2  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments, 
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"(C)  not  less  than  ta.lO  an  hour  during 
tbe  third  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendmenta. 

"(D)  not  lees  than  ViMi  an  hour  during 
jie  fourth  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments,  and 

"(B)  not  less  than  $3  30  an  hour  there- 
after.' 

(b)  Paragraph  |5)  of  section  (6)  (a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  if  such  employee  is  employed  In 
agrlcTilture,  not  less  than  11.60  an  hotir  dur- 
ing the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973.  not  less  than  •1.70  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendmenta.  not  less  than  91.90  an  hour 
during  the  third  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  such  amendments,  and  not  less  than  O 
an  hour  thereafter." 

ic)  (1)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 

(3)  Subsections  (c).  (d).  and  le)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sections (b).   (c).  and   (d).  respectively. 

SMPLOTEXS     IK     THZ    CANAl.     ZONX 

Sxc.  4.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  peuragraph  (5) 
of  such  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or",  emd  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  tb«  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  If  such  employee  is  employed  In  the 
Canal  Zone  not  less  than  I   .60  an  hour." 

EMPLOYXXS    IN    PCXSTO    RICO    AND    THB    VIXCIN 
ISLANDS 

SBC.  5.  Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
6(b)(2)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  fas  redesignated  by  section  3(C)(2)  of 
this  Act)    are   amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  '^he 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  197? 
Increased  by  12.5  per  centum  unless  sue. 
rate  or  rates  »-re  superseded  by  the  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
paragraph  iC)  Such  rates  or  rates  shall  be- 
come effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  or  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable 
to  such  employee  theretofore  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  Industry  committee  appointed 
under  section  5.  whichever  Is  later, 

"(B)(1)  Effective  one  year  after  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A). 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(A)  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  12.5  per 
centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  In  a  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  review  committee  ap- 
pointed   under    paragraph     (C), 

"(11)  Effective  two  years  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A),  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (I) 
of  this  paragraph  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  12.5  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates 
applicable  under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standarxls 
Amendments  of  1973  unless  such  rate  or 
rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of 
a  review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C)." 


paoor  or  aok  axopraiuKwr 
Sac.  S.  Section  13  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of   1938  Is  amended   by  adding  at 
the    end    thereof    the    following    new    sub- 
aectlon: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulations require  employers  to  obtain  from 
any  employee  proof  of  age." 

CHILD    LABOR    IN     AGRICTTLTVU 

Skc.  7.  I  a)  Section  13(c)(1)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  the  provisions  of  section  13  (relating  to 
child  labor)  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  In  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee Is  living  while  he  is  so  employed. 
If  such  employee — 

"(A)  is  employed  by  his  parents,  or  by 
a  person  standing  In  the  place  of  bis  par* 
ent,  on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such 
parent  or  person,  or 

"(B)   Is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  or 

"(C)  Is  twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
(1)  such  employment  is  with  the  written 
consent  of  his  parent  or  person  standing 
In  place  of  his  parent,  or  (11)  his  parent  or 
such  person  Is  employed  on  the  same  farm.". 

(b)  Section  13(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  6,  7,  and 
13  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  em- 
ployee engaged  in  the  delivery  of  newspapers 
to  the  consumer,  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
such  employee  when  engaged  in  the  delivery 
to  households  or  consumers  of  shopping  news 
(Including  shopping  guides,  handbills,  or 
other  type  of  advertising  material)  pub- 
lished by  any  weeitly,  semlweekly.  or  dally 
newspaper." 

bxpanotno    emploticcnt    opportunitiks    fos 
youth;    special    minimum    wages   for   em- 

PI.OTZKS    TTNOn    KTCHTKEN    AND    8Ttn>Drr8 

Sbc.  8,  Section  14(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  to 
such  standards  and  requirements  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(4),  any  employer  may.  in  compliance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws,  employ,  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in 
paragraph  ( 3 ) .  any  employee — 

"(A)  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate 
required  by  section  6  would  apply  in  such 
employment  but  for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  or  Is 
a  full-time  student. 

"(2)  No  employer  may  employ,  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by 
this  •ut>8e<:tion — 

"(A)  for  a  period  In  excess  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  any  employee  who  Is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  Is  not  a  full-time 
student;  or 

"(B)  for  longer  than  twenty  hours  per 
week  any  employee  who  Is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent, except  In  any  case  In  which  any  such 
student  (1)  Is  employed  by  the  educational 
Institution  at  which  he  la  enrolled,  or  (11) 
Is  employed  during  a  school  vacation  in  a 
retail  or  service  establishment  or  In  agricul- 
ture, 

"(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  rate  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  is  a  wage  rate 
which  Is  not  less  than  the  higher  of  (A)  86 
per  centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  by  section  6.  or 
(B)  11.30  an  hour  In  the  case  of  employment 
In  agriculture  or  81,60  an  hour  In  the  case  of 
other  employment,  except  that  such  special 
minimum  wage  rate  for  employees  in  Puerto 
Blco,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa  shall  not  be  less  than  85  fjer  centum 
of  the  industry  wage  order  rate  otherwise  ap- 


plicable to  such  employees,  but  In  no  case 
shall  such  special  minimum  wage  rate  be  less 
than  that  provided  for  under  the  most  recent 
wage  order  issued  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  .'Vet  of  1973. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  .ihall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  and  requirements  to  Insure 
that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a  sub- 
stantial probability  of  reducing  the  full- 
time  employment  opportunities  of  persona 
other  than  those  to  whom  the  minimum 
wage  rate  authorized  by  this  subsection  Is  ap- 
plicable. 

"1 5)  For  purposes  of  sections  16(b)  and 
16(0)  — 

"(A)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  sutisectlon  at  a  wage  rate 
which  Is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  section 
6  la  his  employment  of  the  employee,  and  the 
liability  of  the  employer  for  unpaid  wages 
and  overtime  compensation  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable minimum  wage  rate  under  section  6; 
and 

"(B)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  the  period  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(3)  shall  be  considered  to  have  violated  the 
provisions  of  section  6  In  his  employment  of 
the  employee  during  the  period  In  excess  of 
the  authorized  period." 
crvn,  penaltt  for  certain  labor  violattons 

Sec.  9.  Section  16  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  13.  relating  to  child  labor, 
or  any  regulation  issued  under  that  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  11,000  for  each  such  violation.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  person  charged  and  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  considered. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  Anally 
determined,  may  be — 

"  ( 1 »  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged;  or 

"(2)  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  Secretary  in  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  in  which  litigation  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor:  or 

"(3)  ordered  by  the  court.  In  an  action 
brought  under  section  17  to  restrain  viola- 
tions of  section  15(a)(4).  to  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary 

Any  administrative  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  such  penalty 
shall  be  final,  unless  within  fifteen  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  thereof  by  certified  mall  the 
person  charged  with  the  violation  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  determination  that  the  viola- 
tions for  which  the  penalty  Is  Imposed  oc- 
curred. In  which  event  final  determination 
of  the  penalty  shall  be  made  In  an  admin- 
istrative proceeding  after  opportunity  for 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Sums 
collected  as  penalties  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applied  toward  reimbursement 
of  the  co8t,s  of  determining  the  violations  and 
assessing  and  collecting  such  penalties,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  make  special  statistical 
studies  upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes'  (48  Stat.  683) ." 

PINAL  TITS 

Sec,  10.  (a)  The  first  three  sentences  of 
section  16(c)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 
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The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  supervise 
the  paymer.t  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  the  unpaid  overtime  compensation  owing 
to  any  employee  or  employees  under  sections 
6  or  7  of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of  any 
employee  to  accept  such  payment  shall  upon 
pajrment  in  full  constitute  a  waiver  by  such 
employee  of  any  right  he  may  have  under 
subsection  (  b)  of  this  section  to  such  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compen- 
sation and  an  additional  equal  amount  as 
liquidated  damages.  The  Secretary  may  bring 
an  action  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  recover  the  amount  of  the  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  overtime  compensation 
and  an  equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages. 
The  right  provided  by  subeectlon  (b)  to 
bring  an  action  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  em- 
ployee and  of  any  employee  to  become  a 
party  plaintiff  to  any  such  action  shall  ter- 
minate upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the 
Secretary  of  LAbor  In  an  action  under  this 
subsection  in  which  a  recovery  is  sought  of 
unpaid  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  comp>eusa- 
tlon  under  sections  6  and  7  or  other  damages 
provided  by  this  subsection  owing  to  such 
employee  by  an  employer  liable  under  the 
provision  of  subsection  (b),  unless  such  ac- 
tion Is  dismissed  without  prejudice  On  mo- 
tion of  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Section  11  of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Pay 
Act  of  1947  la  amended  by  deleting  "(b)- 
after  "section  16". 

nondiscrimination   on    account   op   age   in 
government  employment 

3bc.  11.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  11(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act  of  1967  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  term  also  means  (1)  any 
agent  of  such  a  person,  and  (2)  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  and  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  and  any  in- 
terstate agency,  but  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude the  United  States,  or  a  corporation 
wholly  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States". 

(3)  SecUon  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  that 
such  term  shall  include  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  State 
and  local  employment  services  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance". 

(3)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'employee'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual employed  by  any  employer  except  that 
the  term  employee'  shaU  not  Include  any 
person  elected  to  public  office  In  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  any  State  by  the 
qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  person  chosen 
by  such  officer  to  be  on  such  officer's  personal 
staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the  policymaking 
level  or  an  Immediate  adviser  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  or  legal 
powers  of  the  office.  The  exemption  set  forth 
In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  include 
employees  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  of 
a  State  goverrunent,  governmental  agency, 
or  political  subdivision". 

(41  Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  figure  "»3,(XX),000",  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$5,000,000" 

(b)  (1)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  15  and  16.  and  all  references 
thereto,  a  section  16  and  section  17.  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after  section  14  the  following 
new  section: 

"nondiscrimination   on  accoitnt  op  aos  n» 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT 

"Sec.  15  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
(except  with  regard  to  aliens  employed  out- 


side the  limits  of  the  United  States)  in  mlll- 
tarv-  departments  as  defined  In  section  102  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  in  executive 
agencies  as  defined  in  section  106  of  title  5. 
Ui.lted  States  Code  (Including  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment  who  are  paid 
from  non-appropriated  funds) ,  in  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  In  those  units  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  having  posi- 
tions in  the  competitive  service,  and  In  those 
units  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  (Government  having  positions 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  In  the  Library 
of  Congress  shall  be  made  free  from  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriated  remedies. 
Including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees with  or  without  back  pay,  as  will  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  of  this  section.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  Issue  such  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  instructions  as  It 
deems  necessary  and  ( appropriate  to  carr> 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  section. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall — 

( 1 )  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
this  section,  periodically  obtaining  and  pub- 
lishing (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis) 
progress  reports  from  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  unit; 

(2)  "consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  account  of  age;  and 

(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  pro- 
cessing of  complaints  of  discrimination  in 
Federal  employment  on  account  of  age 
The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  Instructions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  shall  Include  a 
provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  shall  be  notified  of  any  final 
action  taken  on  any  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion filed  by  him  thereunder  Reasonable 
exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  established  by  the  Commission  but 
only  when  the  Commission  has  established 
a  maximum  age  requirement  on  the  basis  of 
a  determination  that  age  in  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification  neces-sary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  position.  With 
respect  to  employment  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  authorities  granted  In  this  subsec- 
tion tc  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  any  Federal  district  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individual  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  Individual  under  this  sec- 
tion until  the  individual  has  given  the 
Commission  not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice 
of  an  intent  to  file  such  action  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  oc- 
curred. Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  Intent  to 
sue,  the  Osmmlsslon  shall  promptly  notify 
all  persons  named  therein  as  prospective  de- 
fendants In  the  action  and  take  any  appro- 
priate action  to  assure  the  elimination  of  any 
unlawful  practice. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
relieve  any  Government  agency  or  official  of 
the  responsibility  to  assure  nondiscrimina- 
tion on  account  of  age  in  employment  as 
required  under  any  provision  of  Federal  law  ". 

EXEMPTION    REVIXW 

Sec,  12.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby 
instructed  to  commence  Immediately  a  com- 


prehensive review  of  the  exemptions  under 
section  13  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  and  submit  to  the  Congress  net  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  a  report  containing:  1 1  i  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  reasons  why  each  exemption  was 
established:  i2i  an  evaluation  of  the  need 
for  each  exemption  in  light  of  current  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Including  an  analysis  of 
the  economic  Impact  its  removal  would  have 
on  the  affected  industry:  and  i3i  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  whether  each  ex- 
emption should  be  continued,  removed,  or 
modified. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  contract 
for  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  if  any, 
of  the  Impact  on  emplovTnent  of  the  Increase 
In  minimum  wages  prescribed  pursuant  to 
the  amendments  made  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  by  each  of  sections  3 
and  6  of  this  Act  and  to  develop  statistical 
Information  and  techniques  designed  to  pre- 
dict the  probable  impact  if  any.  on  employ- 
ment of  future  Increases  in  minimum  wages. 
Each  such  study  shall  contain  statistical  in- 
formation with  respect  to  such  Impact  on 
categories  of  employment  and  unemployment 
Including  but  not  limited  to  age,  &tx' occ\i- 
patlon.  education,  ethnic  origin,  size,  and 
business  of  employer  and  geographic  area, 
Including  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  fur- 
nish the  Congress  on  an  annual  basis  be- 
ginning nine  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  amendments 
of  1973.  with  reports  on  the  interim  findings 
of  each  such  study,  and  with  a  final  report 
on  the  findi::igs  of  each  such  study  within 
twenty-one  months  after  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  by  each  of  said 
sections   shall    have   become   effective. 

(C)  Ninety  days  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  each  increase  In  minimum  wa^es  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  the  amendments  made 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  bv 
sections  3  and  5  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  Congress  with  an  employ- 
ment Impact  statement  establishing  cate- 
gory of  employment  of  each  such  prospec- 
tive Increase,  together  with  a  summary  of 
the  basis  for  each  statement 

technical  amkkdmints 

Sec,  14.  (a)  Section  6(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended 
by  substituting  "1973"  for  "1966  ". 

(bi  (1)  Section  6(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(21  Section  6(c)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is  redes- 
ignated as  6c (3). 

(c)(1)  Section  7(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
designated as  7(a). 

(2)  Section  7(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  section   14(di    Is  redesignated  as  14(c). 

(e)  Section  18(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  6(b)".  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  6(a)(6)",  and  by  striking 
out  "section  7(a)  (1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  7(a)". 

ETTECTTVI    DATS 

Sec.  15,  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  enactment. 
On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate necessary  rules  regulations,  or  orders 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  made  bv  this 
Act. 

ExKiBrr  2 
Section  bt  Section  Analysis  or  8,  2727 

section  s 
Amends  section  3(d)   and  3(e)   of  the  Pair 
Labor   Standards  Act   to   include   under   the 
definitions  of  "employer"  and  "employee"  the 
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'Ji.  .<».:  ^  a  <a  i...^  xny  st«it«  or  politic*!  »ub- 
di-'_s.>  :.  f  «  ttAte.  This  would  •xtend  mln- 
uu  :.  .ii^e  cov«r«ge  to  an  MtUn*t«<l  5  mll- 
.1 1;.  .'■••U',-*;  st«t«  and  local  gov«nu&«nt  •m- 
p.o.e^i  .  7  mUUon  rederal,  3.9  mUllon  atat* 
*.:.■.'.  .>x»i  government).  Military  personnel, 
prurt-iuioaal,  executive  and  adinlnlatratlve 
peraonnel,  employees  In  non-competltlve 
p-jsitlons,  and  volunteer-type  employees, 
^  .  «  '"ace  Corpa  and  Vl*t».  would  not  be 
ii-o.ud^:  .a  the  extension  of  coverage,  nor 
wuu;d  elected  officials  or  their  personal  stall, 
(conforms  with  8  IMl,  except  that  mlnl- 
raum  wage  coverage  only — not  overtime — Is 
extended  to  such  employees.) 

Also  amends  section  3(m),  under  which 
tips,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  applicable  min- 
imum wage  rate,  may  be  Included  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  wages  paid  employees. 
New  requirement  added,  that  In  order  for 
employer  to  qualify  for  tip  credit,  employees 
must  be  Informed  of  the  law,  and  must  ac- 
tually retain  aU  tips  received.  (Conforms 
•vlth  section  a(d)  of  8.  1861.) 

SKCnON    3 

Amends  section  a(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  for 
non-agrlc\ilt\iral  employees  to  M.SO  an  hour 
In  five  steps  over  a  four-year  period  The 
minimum  wage  would  be  raised  to  $1  80  an 
hour  on  the  effective  date  of  these  amend- 
menU  (80  days  after  enactment);  to  $3.00 
an  hour  one  year  later;  to  •a.  10  two  years 
after  the  effective  date;  to  $3  20  three  years 
after  the  effective  date,  and  to  $3.30  four 
years  after  the  effective  date.  These  Increases 
would  apply  equally  to  all  non-agrlcult\iral 
»;:..  •  ees  within  the  coverage  of  the  Act, 
r"t-  \-  'ess  of  when  they  were  first  covered. 

A::;^ads  section  a(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  to  raise 
■.^  f  ninlmum  wage  for  agrlcultiiral  em- 
piuyees  to  $1.50  an  hour  during  the  first  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  these  amendments. 
$1.70  an  hour  during  the  second  year,  $li>0 
an  hour  during  the  third  year,  and  $2  00  an 
hour  thereaifter. 

sxcnoM  4 
Amends   section    6(a)    of    the   Pair   Labor 
Standards   Act   to   retain   the   present   mini- 
mum wage  of  $1  60  an  hour  for  employees  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

sKcnoN  s 

Amends  section  6(c)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  by  three 
13  Vi  percent  increases  over  the  most  recent 
wage  order  rate,  the  first  increase  to  be  effec- 
tlTe  either  60  days  after  enactment  of  the 


bill  Of  one  year  afL«r  tne  enective  date  of  ih«- 
most  recent  wage  order,  whichever  is  later 
The  second  Increase  would  be  effective  oi.e 
year  after  the  first;  the  third  increase  wou;  : 
be  effective  one  year  after  the  second. 
axcTTow  s 

Amends  section  13  '  • '  •  Fa;.-  :  a.bor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  authortzr  ..»  -r-  .--ary  of  Labor 
to  require  employers  to  obtain  proof  of  age 
from  any  employee.  This  would  facilitate  en- 
forcement of  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Act.  (Conforms  with  section  8  of  8.  1861.) 
•xcnoM    T 

Amends  section  13(c)(1)  of  the  Fa;.-  iAixT 
Standards  Act.  which  reU'es  •.  ;,,i  .a:>,,r 
In  agriculture,  to  prohlbi'  fir.p..  ;.  mei.-  r 
children  under  13  except  on  farms  owned  or 
operated  by  parenu;  and  to  prohibit  emp.  v 
ment  of  children  aged  13  and  13  except  wtt^ 
written  consent  of  their  parents,  or  on  f^.-nia 
where  their  parents  are  employed.  (Conf  r-r-.m 
with  section  6(c)  of  S.  1881.) 

Amends  section  13(d)  of  the  Act  to  extend 
the  existing  child  labor  exemption  for  news- 
boys delivering  dally  newspapers  to  newsboys 
delivering  advertising  materials  published  by 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Does  not 
create  a  n«w  minimum  wage  or  overtime  ex- 
emption. 

BSCTIOIf    S 

Amends  section  14(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  establish  a  special  mini- 
mum wage  rate  for  youth  under  18  and  full- 
time  students  of  86  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  or  $1.60  an  hour  ($130  an 
hour  for  agricultural  employment) ,  which- 
ever Is  higher  The  special  minimum  wage  for 
the  same  employees  In  Puerto  Blco.  the 
Virgin  Islandtf,  and  American  Samoa  would 
be  85  percent  of  the  industry  wage  order  rate 
applicable  to  them,  but  not  less  than  the  rate 
In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973. 

Non -students  under  18  would  qualify  for 
the  "youth  differential"  rate  only  during 
their  first  6  months  on  a  Job  Pull -time  stu- 
denu  would  qualify  for  the  differential  rate 
(a)  while  employed  at  the  educational  In- 
stitution they  are  attending;  or  (b)  while 
employed  part-time  (not  in  excess  of  30  hours 
per  week)  at  any  Job.  except  that  they  could 
work  full-time  during  school  vacations  at 
Jobs  In  reUU-servlce  industries  or  agricul- 
ture. 

The  existing  requirement  In  the  Act  that 
employers  receive  Labor  Department  certifi- 
cation prior  to  employment  of  youth  at  the 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  Of  NONSUPE»VISO«Y  EMPIOYEES  PAID  LESS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WA(iE  BATES  SPECIFIED  IN  S.  — 

OF  RAISING  THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE  RATES  ON  JAN.  1,  1174 
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■Hi**-:.!!  ai'.iiiii. utr.  .-ale  would  be  removed  T\.f 
-^O'-.rr'^ii.ry  .•'.  [m:h  r  ao^.ld  be  required  to  Usu* 
,-»«•-;. a- ic)!;s  ii.suniiK  against  dUplacement  at 
*.lM."  workers  E^niployers  vioiatLng  the  tern-.i 
uf  the  youtr-  dlfTerer. '. ;a:  provision  would  te 
subject  to  exlsiir.g  -ivi;  ai.d  crlmlnA;  penally 
provisions  i^r  thr  Art 

Amend.s  wvr'i..:.  ;".  ..'  u-.e  Pair  lAhor  St*:  - 
dards  .\ct  t.i  prov;dp  Tor  a  civ".;  pe:.A.ty  of  .; 
to  $1,000  for  ttuh  vi,,;atl  n  of  t.he  chUd  labo* 
provisions  of  sect;  ■;  .2  ,r  t^.e  Act.  Con- 
forms with  section  9  of  3   1861.) 

SXCTIOK      10 

.■V:;.^;..1.-.   .s«h  •;<.;,    ; ''    .       t^,  aiiow  the  Smm- 

?u:-  Ui  recover  unpaid 

vertlme    (-(jnipicri.sAtu.r. 

a:.  1   a;.  (•><;  .i.   bj:.  .ui;'   of  .Iquldatod  damages 

';tt*':.   refjueet   from  an 

Lh'iB  amendment  wou^d 

•  •    :.r;:.K    nich    a.-Uo.ns 

even  though  the  suit   :nui.-   ;:..     I.e  Lisues  of 

law  that  have  not  been  finally  setUed  by  the 

courts.    (Conforms   with   section   8(b)    of  8. 

1861.) 

sri-rii.  N  1  1 
Amends  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  (PX.  90-303)  to  extend  Its 
coverage  to  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment employees.  (Conforms  with  section  13 
of  S.  1861.) 

BECnOK     u 

Requlree  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  \inder- 

take  a  romprehpn.slve  review  of  the  minimum 
wage  a:  ;  >■.>  r;rnp  exfrr.p";ons  under  section 
13  of  'Jie  KH;r  Ijt:  r  ni^dards  Act  and  to 
submit  to  Congress  wit;,  i.  -A-.TPf  years  a  re- 
port containing  recon. .■!;•.•. .ia':wiiii  as  to 
whether  each  exemption  should  be  continued, 
removed  or  modified. 

sBcnoi*  1 3 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  contract 
for  a  study  estimating  the  Impact  which  the 
minimum  wage  Increases  provided  for  In  this 
bill  will  have  on  employment  among  various 
categories  of  workers  The  study  will  also  de- 
velop the  methodology  necessary  to  predict 
the  employment  effects  of  future  minimum 
wage  Increases 

BXcnoN    i« 
Technical  amendments. 

SXCnON      18 

Provides  that  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  would  become  effective  sixty  days 
after  enactment,  and  authorizes  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  promulgate  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  amendments. 

(OOMINICK-TAFT  AND  BEALL  BILL)  AND  ESTIMATED  COST 
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ESTIMATfD  NUMBER  Of  hONSUPERviSORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID  itSS  THAN   the  MiNiUduM  WAGE   BATES  SPfCIF  EC  IN  S 

RAISING   THEIR  WAGES   TQ   'HOSE    RATES  ON   JAN     ;,   1975. 


fDOMINICK-TAFT-BtALl  BILL)  AND  ESTIMATED  COST  OF 


Coverage  itatui  and  propoaed  minimum  wap  rat> 


Employees  paid  lass  than  pro- 
posed rate  Annual  wife  bill  Inersss* 


Numbc' 
(thouunds 


''•rcant 


Amount 
(millions) 


''ercent 


Total  Projected 

number  of  annual  waie 

employses  blM 

(thousands)  (mllllont) 


ToUl,  ail  nonsupervliory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  m|« 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 

Cmpleyesa  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendments  to  $2. 
Employees  subject  to  the  minimun.  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments. 

Federal  emptovees    wage  board  and  nonappropriated  fund  to  12. 

State  and  local  lovernment  to  M 

Other  private  nontarm  employees  to  $2 IIIIII"I""I" 

Farmworl(ers  to  $1.70 1. ..II""" 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1973  amendriMiits. 

Federal  employees  to  $2 „ 

State  and  local  government  to  $2 1.1.111"!" 


2.890 

S.E 

$920 

0.2 

51.980 

$«C3.  SS' 

2.787 

5.9 

886 

.2 

46,950 

358.839 

1.027 
1,760 

2.9 
14.9 

324 
562 

.1 
.8 

35,159 
11,791 

290,405 
68,434 

40 

394 

1,235 

91 

6.3 
14.0 
15.7 
18.8 

12 
116 
411 

23 

.2 
.7 
.9 
1.4 

636 

2.817 

7,853 

485 

5,739 
15,674 
45,331 

1,690 

103 

2.0 

34 

.1 

5.030 

44,494 

103 


3.1 


34 


.1 


1,697 
3,333 


16.406 
28,088 


'  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1972  and  earnings  lavsls  projected  to  Jan  1, 
1975,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employses,  earnings  ineiude  cash  wages 
plus  an  allowance  of  SO  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips.  Estlmatss  exclude  changes 
proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


Source:  Employment  Standards  Administration,  Nov.  15, 1973. 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID  LESS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SPECIFIED  IN  S.  - 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RAISING  THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE  RATES  ON  JAN.  1,  1976' 


(DOMINICK-TAFT  &  BEALL  BILL)  AND 


Employees  paid  less  than  pro- 
posed rate  Annual  wage  bill  increase 


Coverage  status  and  proposed  minimum  wage  rate 


Number 
(thousands) 


Percent 


Amount 
(millions) 


Percent 


Total 
number  of 

employees 
(thousands) 


Protected 

annual  wage 

bui 

(millions) 


Total,  ail  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 2,917                  5.6                 $574                  0.1  51980  $423  975 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 2_  gi4                    g^o                   553                     .1  46  950  377  240 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendmenb  to  $2.10                                                        1027                    2  9                   205                       1  35  159  ins  07"; 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendmenU Illlirillllllll              li787                 15.' 2                  348                    is  ll!791  72  165 

Federal  employees— wage  board  and  nonappropriated  fund  to  $2.10 40                   6  3                       7                       i  fi«  k  mi 

State  and  local  government  to  $2.10 394                  14  0                     67                       «  »  m  i«S? 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2.10 i  »«                  157                    ,7,                      •?  fS,  17  «? 

Farmworker,  to  $1.90 r:::.:::::::;:::::."::.".":::"::         m         ui          ^          i;?  ^'S  i:f88 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1973  amendments ioi                  270                    21                    p)  MM  46~735 

Federal  employees  to  $2.10 ........                                                             ""  Tmt  vTrn 

State  and  local  government  to  $2.10 „ ..." 103" 3"! ji l'  3  333  29  508 

^ ^ ■ • ■ _ 

,»'J*'""*^  '"  '"'•*'  °"  •'"P'oyment  in  September  1972  and  ssrnlnp  kvib  pnrisctsd  to  Jan.  1,        t  Less  than  0.05  percent 

1976,  assuming  an  annual  Increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  employees,  ssntfiits  indiide cash  wages 

plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimem  wag*  for  tips-  Eatimstes  exduds        Source:  Employment  Standards  Administration,  Nov.  IS,  1973. 

changes  proposed  lor  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID  LESS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SPECIFIED  IN  S. (DOMINICK-TAFT  AND  BEALL  BILL)  AND  ESTIMATED 

COST  OF  RAISING  THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE  RATES  ON  JAN.  1,  1977  > 


Employees  paid  less  than  pro- 
posed rate 


Coverage  status  and  proposed  minimum  wage  rsts 


Number 
(thousands) 


Percent 


Annual  wage  bill  increase 

Amount 
(mlNiom)  Percent 


Total  Projected 

number  of  annual  wage 

employees  bill 

(thousands)  (millions) 


Total,  all  nonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 2.918  5.6  $561  ai 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendments  to  $2.^ 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments '.I.IIIII""!! 

Federal  employees-  wage  board  and  nonappropriated  fund  to  $2.20 .... 

State  and  local  government  to  $2.20 1111""!""""" 

Other  private  nonfarm  employees  to  $2.20 I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Farmworken  to  $2 I."I"""""IIIIIIIIII 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  u  a  result  of  1973  amendments 

Fk)..-,'     .r^pi-v,,,    (5    J2^ ......... 

State  i^    X.H  govirnment  to  $2^20. ........................ Ill"""""'* 


51,980 


$445,227 


^T'imttes  t-i  '■S5e-'  -'  employment  inSepternbe'  I^T  8n1  ej-ning^  le/eij  u"j\«c>t:  ■    ._. 
19   "    tsMjrrmj   .     J'    uji  increase  o(  h  pe'cc  '    •:•  ■.•pr'»:;  f^iiovMS    eerr  ■^p  .ncij"*  -<!!>' 
**{•■'  piu<  in  r^io^in^t  ol  bO  percent  of  the  applicable  •vwnmu'^  «ag«  to.'  tips.  Lstirraie;  eiujde 
^<   j»-  . -•.p'--5»-:  '3-  i-F  ployees  in  Puerto  Rice  »rv.  t-i-  V:rgi-     -.inds. 


2  815 

6.0 

540 

.1 

46,950 

396,156 

1  027 

2.9 
15.2 

205 
335 

.1 
.4 

35, 159 
11.791 

320,337 
75,819 

1  788 

40 

6.3 
14.0 
15.7 
24.5 

7 

67 

243 

18 

.1 
.4 
.5 
1.0 

636 
2,817 
7,853 

4<S 

6.335 

17,355 

50,235 

l.»4 

394 

I  235 

119 

103 

2.0 

21 

0 

5,030 

49,871 

1,697 
3,333 

18.088 
30,983 

103 

3.1 

21 

.1 

>  Less  than  0.05  percent 

Source:  Employment  Standards  Administratioa,  Nov.  15, 1973. 
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ESTIMATEO  NUMBER  Of  NONSUn«VlSO«Y  EMPIOYUS  PAID  USS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAfit  RAHS  SPtCintD  IN  S. (OOMINICK-TAFT  AND  BEAU  BIU)  ANO  ESTIMATED  COST 

OF  RAISINC  TMCIII  WACO  TO  THOSE  RATES  0»l  JAN.  1,  1171 1 


Enilleyaw  paid  l«sa  than  pre- 
PWdfW AniwM  «Mi  MU  IneiMM 

TsUi.  til  nonsupcrviMor  tfliployMs  su6|«ct  to  tilt  minimum  watt 2,7M                   S.4  IS43  0  1 

Employtts  pmtntlY  lubjtct  to  the  minimum  wtft „ ,„, l,fKt         ^^^i!l  422  '  I 

Employtts  >ub|tct  to  mt  minimum  wi|a  piiof  to  1966  (mtndmtnts  to  S2.30                                                       Twr                   T*  wi  T" 

Emploifte*  luBltct  to  tht  minimum  <>a|«  is  •  rnult  o(  1966  im«n<tiMn4s """"IIII"'              I.'h*                  K2  JU  4 

Ftdtcal  imploytn— wilt  bojrd  ind  nontpprppritttd  hiad  to  {2.30                                                              M                  «~i  i  T" 

State  (Dd  local  fo««rnmtnt  to  t2  30 .                     ™         "                  mT                 i?"«  J,  -i 

Otliof  pri»ita  nonlirm  •mploytts  to  C.30 * im                 t«T  m«  t 

FifmworVtrnt  J2  iinct  J»n   1,  1977 -""I""!!"!™!""". 

cmployaes  lubjKt  to  tht  minimum  waft  ti  a  rtMttol  1973  MMmMlMa 103                   iO  21  (»> 

faileul  amploytts  to  $2.30 ......                                                      ~~^      '      '  ' 

SUttandkxaJiOMrnmMtlojljO „ ------".""J."™"""."".""."".' fu 'i'f 'a f 


Total  Proiactad 

numlMr  o(  annual  wa(« 

tmptoyotJ  bill 

(Uiousaad*)  (MtHIOM) 


si.sao 

4C.9S0 


$467.  K9 
415.966 


)S.1S9 
ll.7St 


336.349 

7t.617 


63« 
2,117 
7.IS3 

4IS 


SkOSO 


6.6S2 
11.223 
S2.750 

1.892 

5l,i32 


1.SB7 
3.333 


18.992 
U.S31 


•  EsUmalts  aft  basad  on  tmploymtnt  in  Sapltmbtr  1972  and  aarningj  itvtls  proltctad  to  Jan. 
1.  1978.  assuimng  an  annual  Incrtaaa  91  S  ptrcant.  For  llpp«l  tmplovtn.  tarmnr  IncludtcasD 
wafts  plus  an  allowanct  of  bO  ptrctnt  of  tht  appllcabla  minimum  wait  for  Dps  Estimates  tacluda 
:nan|ts  propoMd  lor  emplayt€s  In  hitrto  Rico  and  tba  Vlifln  Isla'id^ 


>  Lass  than  0.05  pafcML 

Smnca:  Employmant  SUndards  Adminlttratlon.  Nov.  15.  1973 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  on 
November  7,  1973 — and  we  are  still  In 
the  month  of  November — the  President 
addressed  the  Nation,  outlining  the  steps 
to  deal  with  energy  emergency.  In  his 
address,  he  said: 

That  Is  why  it  is  time  to  act  now  on  ytUl 
energy  legislation  that  will  affect  our  dally 
Uvea,  not  Jxirt  this  year,  but  for  years  to 
come. 

We  must  have  the  legislation  now  which 
will  authorize  construction  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline — legislation  which  is  not  burdened 
■vtth   Irrelevant  and   unnecessary  provisions 

We  must- have  legialatlve  authority  to  en- 
.'ourage  production  of  our  vast  quantities  of 
natural  gas.  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best 
sources  of  energy. 

We  must  have  the  legal  ability  to  set  rea- 
sonable standards  for  the  surface  mining  of 
cocU. 

And  we  must  have  the  organizational 
structures  to  meet  and  administer  our  en- 
ergy programs 

And  therefore,  tonight,  as  I  did  this  morn- 
ing In  meeting  with  the  Congressional  lead- 
ers. I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  give  Its  at- 
tention to  the  initiatives  I  recommended  fl 
months  ago  to  meet  these  needs  that  I  have 
described 

Finally.  I  have  stressed  repeatedly  the  ne- 
cessity of  Increasing  our  energy  research  and 
development  efforts  Last  June.  I  announced 
a  5-year.  $10  billion  program  to  develop  bet- 
ter ways  of  using  energy  and  to  explore  and 
develop  new  energy  sources  La»t  month 
I  announced  plana  for  an  immediate  ac- 
celeration of  that  program. 

Mr.  Fhresldent.  awrtlon  taken  on  energy 
legislation  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  as  follows: 

Alaska  pipeline  'S  1081  >— passed  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  signed  Into 
law  (Public  Law  93-153'  by  the  I*resJ- 
dent  on  November  16.  1973. 

Surface  mining  reclamation  legislation 

S    425'— passed  the  Senate  October  9, 

1973.    Minerals    Subcommittee    In    the 

House  Interior  Committee  has  completed 

markup  and  has  introduced  a  clean  bill 

Energy  research  and  development  bill 
'S  1283>— the  administration  opposes 
the  bin.  It  does  not  want  a  law;  they 
want  only  appropriations.  Open  hearings 


by  the  full  committee  on  June  21  and 
June  22,  July  11  and  July  12,  Pull  com- 
mittee markup  session  October  23.  Octo- 
ber 31.  and  November  2  Markup  sched- 
uled for  November  16  had  to  be  post- 
poned because  of  floor  debate  on  S  2589. 
One  more  day  will  be  needed  to  complete 
markup. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  leases  In 
Santa  Barbara  channel  (S.  1951 1— open 
hearings  held  by  Minerals  Subcommittee 
on  November  13.  1973.  AdminlstraUon 
withdrew  bill. 

Deepwater  Ports  Facilities  (8.  1751  >  — 
jomt  hearings  by  Interior.  Public  Works 
dJxA  Commerce  Committees — July  23.  24. 
and  25.  August  1.  October  2.  October  3. 
1973.  Ready  for  markup  after  Thanks- 
giving. 

Deregulation  of  gas  (S  2506  and  S 
20481 — before  Committee  on  Commerce 
In  the  Senate.  Open  hearings  held  Octo- 
ber 10.  11.  24  and  25.  and  November  7 
and  8.  AddiUonal  open  hearings  will  be 
held  but  not  yet  scheduled. 

Department  of  Entrsy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 'S.  2135>— pending  before  Sen- 
ate Government  OperaUons  Committee 
Open  hearings  held  Julj-  31  and  August  1 
and  September  28.  Additional  open  hear- 
ings planned  after  Thanksgiving. 

This  is  what  the  Senate  has  done: 

Emergency  bUl  (S.  2589 >— final  pas- 
sage at  6  p.m.  today. 

Allocation  bill  (S.  1570) — on  the  Pres- 
ident's desk. 

Strategic  Petroleum  Reserves  (8. 
1586  > — ready  for  mark-up. 

Conservation  Policy  for  Energy  (S 
21761— on  the  Senate  Calendar:  reported 
by  the  committee 

Coal  Conversion  Act  (8.  2652) — hear- 
ings in  December, 

I  think  the  record  will  speak  for  Itself. 
Again  I  want  to  say.  as  I  have  many 
times,  that  I  think  the  Senate  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  ouLsUndlng  Job  it 
has  done  I  Include  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  m  my  commendation.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  coopera- 
tion. Interest,  and  energy  they  have 
shown  in  bringing  out  energy  legisla- 


tion. The  Senate  Is  to  be  commended 
as  a  whole  not  only  for  having  con- 
nidered  the  legislation  but  having  passed 
it,  as  well.  The  record  of  the  8enat«  will 
speak  for  Itself,  and  the  Senate  has  r.ot 
confined  itself  to  rhetoric  or  to  messages, 
but  has  acted  on  the  basis  of  a  coopera- 
tive attitude  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  £us  a  whole 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
comments  on  what  the  Senate  has  been 
able  to  accomplish.  We  all  realize  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  been  very  busy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely.  It  has 
done  a  remarkable  Job 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  certainly  pay  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  very  proud  that  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee  have  been  so 
faithful  In  making  quorums  and  working 
on  the  legislation. 

I  Join  the  majority  leader  In  praising 
the  Senate,  but  I  also  am  ver>-  pleased  to 
commend  President  Nixon  for  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  and  for  his  dedication 
to  accomplishing  the  obJecUves  we  all 
share  He  has  proclaimed  a  goal  of  self 
subslstance  to  be  reached  by  1980.  one 
that  will  require  a  great  deal  of  effort  to 
reach. 

I  also  commend  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Rogers  Morton,  because  as  we 
all  realize  he  has  been  ver>-  diligent  in 
his  efforts  in  this  area. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  We  are  ex- 
perlenclrtg  shortages  because  we  are  us- 
ing much  more  energj-  than  ever  before 
We  are  unfortunate  in  that  respect:  but 
we  have  the  capacity  because  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  in  this  country  to  achieve 
the  goals  the  President  has  set. 

Fortunately,  we  have  almost  one-half 
of  the  known  coal  reserves  in  the  world. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  Is  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  In  his  own  SUte  a  vast 
amount  of  coal. 

So  we  have  manj-  reasons  to  be  hope- 
ful. In  spite  of  the  shortages  that  have 
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resulted  from  the  way  in  which  we  have 
def)let«l  our  energ>-  resources 

I  feel  the  program.-*  we  are  carrying 
forward  do  not  addres-s  all  the  i-ssues  with 
which  we  niiLst  deal  We  .should  empha- 
size Increasing  our  .supply  of  fuels  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  ls  now  the 
case.  The  President  has  recommended 
that  we  go  forward  at  a  faster  pace.  The 
chainnaii  of  ihe  Coninuttet  on  Interior 
EUid  In.sular  Affairs  has  advocated  spend- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  for  research  and 
development  programs.  On  these  we  are 
working  with  the  House,  and  with  the 
Executive  Department 

The  admlnLstration,  l.s  dedicated  to  the 
same  end  iind  I  feel  that  we  must  ap- 
proach this  matter  on  a  bipartisan  bask 
ThLs  has  been  tnie  all  through  the  hear- 
lng,s  we  have  held  I  do  want  my  col- 
leagues to  realize  that  the  Republicans 
are  dedicated,  just  a.s  the  Democrats  are 
dedicated    to  reaching  this  goal 

I  again  expre.s.s  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
bringing  this  legislation  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  gracious  and  kind  remarks 

As  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned  we 
will  be  prepared  all  year  to  cooperate 
and  to  go  half  way  and  more  than  half 
way  if  need  be  to  cooperate  with  the 
administration  to  carry  out  the  business 
of  the  Nation. 

Again  I  want  to  say,  as  I  have  said 
many  times,  I  have  never  t>een  more 
proud  of  the  Senate  In  my  many  years 
down  here  than  I  have  this  year. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  this  bill  does  not  address  the  over- 
riding issue  of  energy  supply.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Senate  refused  to  face  up 
to  this  critical  problem.  On  many  oc- 
casions the  Senate  displayed  a  greater 
anxiety  over  the  popular  issue  of  a  pol- 
lution-free environment  than  was  re- 
flected a  clear  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  an  adequate  energy  supply 
to  keep  America  warm,  jobs  assured,  and 
to  provide  the  security  that  goes  with 
having  America's  industrial,  domestic, 
and  military  needs  guaranteed  reason- 
able fulfillment  as  only  domestic  energy 
resources  can  do. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  neither  Ex- 
ecutive order  nor  legislative  action  can 
long  suspend  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand Whethe-  we  hke  it  or  not,  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  costs  will  rise. 
World  demand  and  the  supply  situation 
assures  that 

Sooner  or  later  America  will  take 
steps — must  take  steps — to  make  domes- 
tic reserves  of  oil  and  gas  more  plentiful. 

When  homes  are  cold,  job.s  shut  down, 
schools  are  closed,  and  indu.str>'  is 
slowed,  there  will  be  a  clearer  under- 
standing by  Members  for  the  need  to  In- 
crea.^  supply. 

The  danger  Is  that  Americans  may 
blame  industrv-;  buy  the  phony  line  that 
Ooverrunent  management  of  this  com- 
plicated industry  is  the  solution  to  their 
problems 

I  hope  that  in  conference  a  better  bill 
might  result. 

Time  Is  running  out. 


Thu.s,  with  mLsglving  I  voted  for  the 
bill  I  pay  tribute  to  mj-  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  diligent 
attention  to  their  task.  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  staffs  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  long  hour.?  in  perfecting  the  bill,  the 
time  they  spent  on  weekends  trying  to 
pull  together  the  recommendations  that 
were  made  by  both  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  committee.  It 
ha.N  been  a  joint  effort,  and  despite  my 
disappointment  in  the  final  result.  I 
must  say  that  it  has  been  a  real  privilege 
to  work  with  such  fine,  dedlcat-ed  people. 
both  on  the  committee  :t.self  and  on  the 
staff. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
.seems  to  be  a  time  for  taking  stock  and 
looking  at  the  ledger,  insofar  as  the  en- 
ergy problem  is  concerned,  let  me  say.  not 
necessarily  to  take  issue  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  but  so  we  may 
put  the  record  m  .some  perspective,  that 
it  was  m  June  of  1971  when  President 
Nixon  delivered  the  first  energy  message 
delivered  by  any  President  of  the  United 
Stat-es.  calling  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try- and  the  Congress  to  the  developing 
problems  in  the  energy  field. 

And  while  I  share  the  sense  of  pride 
and  the  admiration  for  particular  Sena- 
tors and  for  particular  committees  that 
have  done  a  good  job  in  this  field  I  think 
it  is  still  in  order  to  point  out  that,  as 
far  as  Congress  els  a  whole  is  concerned, 
it  Is  still  a  fact  that  until  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  bill,  which  was 
adopted  very,  very  recently,  none  of  the 
major  legislation  requested  by  President 
Nixon  had  theretofore  been  delivered  to 
hLs  desk. 

I  might  Just  point  out  that,  while  it  is 
true  that  various  committees  are  work- 
ing on  other  pieces  of  legislation,  the  fact 
is  that  Congress  as  a  whole  had  not  de- 
livered on  legislation  requested  having  to 
do  with  deepwater  ports  so  that  super- 
tankers can  deliver  oil  to  the  eastern 
coast.  It  is  stlU  a  fact  that  Congress  as  a 
whole  has  not  delivered  on  the  electric 
power  siting  legislation  requested  by  the 
President,  which  Is  desperately  needed 
to  produce  more  power.  And  it  is  still  a 
fact  that  Congre-ss  as  a  whole — in  fact, 
neither  House  of  Congre.ss — has  delivered 
on  the  leplslation  having  to  do  with  the 
regulation  of  natural  gas  It  is  still  a  fact 
that  Congress  has  not  delivered  on  legis- 
lation setting  up  a  Department  of  Energv 
and  Natural  Resources 

So  I  merelv  make  these  points  to  keep 
the  record  in  some  perspective — yes,  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  and  there 
Is  a  lot  of  that  can  be  pa,s,sed  out  but 
beginning  in  June  of  1971  and  various 
messages  thereafter.  President  Nixon  has 
called  att,ention  to  this  problem  and  has 
requested  specific  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  and  the  fart  still 
Is  that  Congress  has  delivered  precious 
little  In  terms  of  actual  enactment  of 
bills. 

I  want  to  associate  mj-'seLf  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr  Hansen >  when  he 
points  out  that  this  legislation  today  does 


little   more   than   provide   a   vehicle   for 

allocating  the  shortages  It  does  nothing 
to  increase  the  production  of  energy  re- 
sources. And  one  of  the  major  things 
that  Congress  has  to  turn  its  attention  to 
Ls  passing  those  legislative  Items  that  are 
going  to  produce  more  oil.  are  going  to 
produce  more  coal,  are  going  to  produce 
more  electric  energj-.  because  only 
through  more  production  and  providing 
a  way  of  being  self-sufficient  in  the  en- 
ergy field  are  we  as  a  nation  going  to 
have  the  answer  that  we  really  need  and 
must  achieve, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President  I,  too, 
want  to  put  things  in  perspective,  and  I 
thought  I  did,  and  I  am  not  speaking 
for  the  Senate,  and  when  I  say  the  Sen- 
ate. I  mean  the  whole  Senate. 

The  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader  states  that  in  1971  the  President 
sent  his  first  message.  May  I  say  that  on 
July  16.  1970,  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph mtroduced  legislation,  cosponsored 
by  Senators  of  both  parties,  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Fuels  and  En- 
ergy. This  was  to  be  a  joint  executive- 
legislative  body  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Nation's  energ>'  needs  and 
how  best  to  meet  them. 

May  I  point  out  also,  once  again,  that 
of  the  seven  propo=als  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President,  the  Senate  had 
passed  the  Alaska  pioeline  bill  The  Sen- 
ate has  passed  the  surface  mining  recla- 
mation bill.  The  administration  does  not 
want  legislation  on  energy-  research  and 
developm.ent.  All  it  wants  ts  money,  and 
it  opposes  the  bill  before  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

With  respect  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  leases  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  the  administration  has 
withdrawn  the  bill. 

The  deepwater  ports  faclhtles  bills, 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  mentioned,  are  ready,  as 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  for  mark- 
up, which  will  occur  after  Thansksglving. 

On  the  deregulation  of  gas  bilLs — No, 
6 — hearings  have  been  held  beginr.mg  in 
October,  and  we  anticipate  they  will  be 
ready  to  be  reported  out  of  the  Ccm.- 
merce  Committee  soon. 

As  far  as  the  bill  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Energy- 
and  Natural  Resources  is  concerned,  that 
IS  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Opejaii^ns  Committee,  and  ad- 
ditional hie^rings  will  be  held  after 
Thank^igmng. 

But/what  the  President  did  not  send 
up.  ahd  what  the  Senate  has  done  is  S 
2589.  the  emergency  bill  passed  this 
evemng;  8  1570.  the  allocation  bill,  now 
on  the  Presidents'  desk:  S  1586.  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserves,  ready  for  mark- 
up; S  2176,  conservation  policy  for  en- 
ergy, on  the  Senate  Calendar:  S,  2652. 
the  Coal  Conversion  Act,  hearings  on 
which  are  to  be  held  m  December. 

I  think  we  have  done  a  pretty  good 
job  up  here,  and  again  I  want  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned 
the  President  will  not  lack  In  coopera- 
tion in  this  or  any  other  field,  because  I 
think  the  record  of  this  institution  will 
prove  itself  on  that  basis  today,  and  I 


have  every  confidence  It  will  in  the  fu- 
ture. 
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approprtaUons  for  the  XJS  InformaUon     tomorrow.  Tuesday.  November  20,  1973. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  November  19.  1973.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  2408)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
Installations,  and  for  other  purposes  and 
the  enrolled  bill  (8.  2681).  to  authorize 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  AJy£. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
6:39   p.m.   the  Senate   adjourned   until 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  November  19. 1973; 

UfPEB     0»BAT     LAltKS     RJKJIOHAI.     COMMIMIOW 

lUymond  C.  Anderson,  of  Michigan,  to  b« 
Federal  Cochalnnan  of  the  tipper  Great 
Lakes  R«glonal  Commlaalon,  rice  Thomaa  P 
Schwelgert. 
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PUBLIC     FINANCING      FOR      PRESI- 
DENTIAL PRIMARIES 

HO.N.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWFIKER 

or    PKNN3TLVA>4IA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  November  19.  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  Joined  with  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Mr  Mondale.  in  testimony 
on  public  financing  of  Presidential  pri- 
mary elections. 

Provisions  of  our  bill,  S.  2238,  the 
Presidential  Campaign  Financing  Act. 
dealing  with  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential genera]  and  primary  elections, 
have  been  Included  in  a  comprehensive 
public  campaign  financing  amendment 
we  introduced  last  Tuesday  to  the  debt 
celling  bill.  HR    11104 

Because  of  the  crisis  in  confidence  In 
our  Government  today,  it  is  essential  for 
Congress  to  exercise  dramatic  leader- 
ship in  reforming  our  campaign  proc- 
esses to  help  recover  from  the  scandals 
of  Watergate  and  the  gross  Improprieties 
and  violaUons  of  law  that  surrounded 
financing  of  the  Presidential  elections  in 
1972  The  debt  ceUing  extension  bill  will 
be  acted  upon  this  month.  I  can  think 
of  no  single  step  that  can  provide  greater 
assurance  to  the  people  of  our  country 
that  Congress  can.  and  will,  provide 
necessary  reform  legislation  than  for  us 
to  endorse  public  flnancing  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Joint  statement  of 
Senator  Mondale  and  myself  that  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

3TATTMXXT    OF   S«»*TOBS    WaLTT*    P.    Mo.VnAI^ 

*MT>  RicHAAo  3   ScHwxnua 

Mr  Chairman:  Wo  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  Jointly  before  thla  dlstm- 
?ui«hed  coaunittee  thla  morning  to  empha- 
size the  urgency  of  CongreMlonal  action  this 
year  on  campaign  reform  and  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns. 

Elected  offlclals.  public  commentators,  and 
the  American  citizenry  alike  are  gravely 
»l*rme<l  by  todays  on-going  crlae*  of  con- 
fldance  in  government. 

Two  Important  points  must  remain  clear 
to  everyone  ( 1 »  Pirst,  it  was  Watergate  that 
brought  about  this  crisis  of  confidence 

(2)  Second.  It  vas  the  existence  of  un- 
limited campaign  money  that  brought  about 
Watergate 

The  seemingly  endless  unravelling  of  the 
Watergate  affair  has  testified  more  eloquent- 


ly than  we  ever  could  to  the  need  for  public 
flnancing  of  campaigns  Daleas  the  present 
system  of  financing  campaigns  with  large, 
special-Interest,  private  contrtbutlona  Is 
ended,  it  could  ruin  our  democracy.  It  is  no 
less  serious  than  that. 

PubUc  flnancing  of  campaigns  can  clesnse 
our  election  process,  and  restore  public  trust 
and  oonfldence  in  government.  There  can 
be  no  more  essential  business  than  this 
before  the  Cktngress.  As  Uncoln  once  said: 
"With  public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fall. 
Without  It.   nothing  can  succeed." 

At  the  outset,  we  would  like  to  emphasize 
again  what  a  great  debt  all  of  us  who  favor 
public  flnancing  owe  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  this  Committee.  It  U  his  lead- 
ership, imagination,  and  farsightedness 
that  has  made  the  tl  check-off  plan  for  fi- 
nancing Preoldential  general  elections  a  part 
of  our  law.  and  paved  the  way  for  the  fur- 
ther steps  that  we  bring  before  you  today 
Russell  Long  la  in  every  sense  the  father  of 
public  flnancing. 

This  committee  has  before  it  Amendment 
651,  a  comprehensive  proposal  for  public 
flnancing  of  Preeldential  and  Congressional 
campaigns  We  are  proud  to  co-sponsor  this 
bipartisan  amendment  with  seven  other  Sen- 
ators It  Is  similar  to  the  provtejona  of  the 
•Statement  of  Principles"  on  campaign  finan- 
cing that  has  been  signed  by  40  Senators 

The  system  of  public  flnancing  of  Preal- 
denUal  primaries  which  the  Joint  Amend- 
ment would  establlsii  is  taken  largely  from 
the  Mondale-Schwelker  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Financing  Act  (8  3338)  Each  candi- 
date who  Is  able  to  raise  $100,000  In  contrtbu- 
tlona of  100  or  less  would  receive  matching 
payments  from  the  Treasury  for  thoM  contri- 
butions, and  for  additional  contributions  of 
Uon  of  ilOO  or  less  would  receive  matching 
payments  from  the  Treasury  for  those  con- 
trtbutlona. and  for  additional  contrtbuUons 
of  •  100  or  leas. 

Total  Treasury  matching  paymenu  to  any 
candidate  in  the  prtmartes  would  be  lim- 
ited to  $7  mUllon.  and  total  primary  spend- 
ing per  candidate  would  be  limited  to  •IS 
mUllon  Only  »100  of  any  Individual's  contrt- 
buuon  or  aggregate  contrtbutlona  would  be 
tlOO  or  less 

Total  Individual  contrtbutlons  to  primary 
candidates  would  be  subject  to  the  »30OO 
limits  In  S  372.  the  campaign  finance  reform 
bUl  passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  thte  year 

To  encourage  small  prtvate  contrtbutlons 
to  candidates  in  the  prtmarles  (and  through 
parties  in  general  elecUons),  the  Joint 
Amendment  doubles  the  existing  tax  credit 
and  deduction  for  political  contributions 

Our  own  bUl  deals  exclusively  with  Presi- 
dential elecUons  However,  the  other  co- 
spooaors  of  the  Joint  Amendment.  Senators 
Cranston.  Hart.  Kennedy,  Mathlas.  Hugh 
Scott.  Stafford  and  Stevenson,  all  have  intro- 
duced bUls  dealing  with  other  aspecU  of  pub- 
lic flnancing.  particularly  Senate  and  Houae 
races  We  are  privileged  to  work  together 
with  these  Senators,  to  combine  our  vartous 
bUls.  and  to  introduce  this  comprehensive 
package  for  public  financing  of  federal 
elections. 


We  urge  the  Committee  to  accept  thte 
rmendment  to  the  E>ebt  CetUng  bill.  It  is 
vital  that  we  act  now.  whUe  the  terrtble 
abuses  of  Watergate  are  fresh  in  our  minds 
The  opportunity  for  fundamental  reform 
comes  so  rarely  and  fleetlngly  that  we  must 
seize  It  quickly,  or  It  Is  gone. 


TRIBUTES  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
LESLIE  ARENDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E    MiNSHALL 

or  oiuo 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15.  1973 

Mr  MDISHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  were  .saddened 
when  our  dear  friend  and  very  dlstln- 
gxiished  colleague  Les  Arcwds  annoimced 
that  he  will  retire  at  the  close  of  the 
present  Congress 

It  Ls  difficult  to  Imagine  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  Lis  Areitos,  and 
dlfflcult  for  us  Republicans  to  Imagine 
the  loss  of  Lis  as  minority  whip. 

The  quiet  announcement  of  his  plans, 
made  without  fanfare  or  advance  notice, 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  of  us," 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  moved  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  say — 

That  applause  would  be  substituted  with 
tears  If  we  were  to  express  the  emotions  w* 
feel  about  his  departure 

It  is  a  true  measure  of  the  stature  of 
Lbs  Arxnps,  as  statesman  and  as  a  lead- 
ing partisan  leader  In  the  House,  that  he 
inspires  this  afTectlon  and  this  strong 
regret  at  his  aimouncement  not  only 
among  his  fellow  Republicans  but  among 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  party 

When  Lis  leaves  Capitol  Hill,  he  will 
have  served  40  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  three  decades  of  that  time  as 
our  Republican  whip  Pew  Memb4»rs  have 
ever  captured  and  held  the  re.spert  and 
affection  of  so  many  of  hLs  rollea^if^  for 
so  long  a  time  I  have  .served  }ust  half 
as  long  as  Les  When  I  nrst  came  here  as 
a  freshman  Congressman  from  Ohio,  I 
quickly  learned  to  turn  to  the  Kentleman 
from  Illinois  for  sound  advice  and  for  ab- 
solutely selfless  help  In  learning  the 
ropes  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  Les  on  matters  of  the  (greatest 
Importance  to  our  Nation  >  defen.se,  he  as 
a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  a.s  a  member 
of  the  Defense  Approprlatlon.s  Subcom- 
mittee I  have  been  lmpre,s.';ed  and  In- 
spired   by    his    Indomlna table    cour&gt 
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when  the  going  got  rougli,  his  unflinching      800  368  5363    a  place  where  peoDle  can  call  t   harB  v.»«r,   »,^,v,„       ,      , 

det^nninatlon  to  see  that   our  countr?      -  a:..,vn.ous,,  Report  drug  pS'rs"''^  *=^  ^drnt^^  oTc^Z^'l^ZT/.^^^^^^^Ts 

"^.fr  t^^nv   of      ""f  "^T^'""  "'T"^              Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President   I  would  also  ^"^^'"^  ^^-'  '-^"^^  '^--  -'J'^-^  assistant 

For  man>    of  u.s  Les  Arends   has  al-      not«    that    my    offices    in    Kan.sar  CUv  ''"''^  ^'^^  financial  aid  to  help  her  recovery 

ways    porsonifled    the    ideal    Member    of      Rans     and  WR..hm^L   r,n    ^^fo,       '  ^'°"'  ^^^  ^^^^  '^"^'i^'-  ^^  '-^^^  conneciicn. 

Congress     distinguished   in   appearance       r^^l'tr    tZ^J^r^      ?  '  ^  ^  ^^^'^^  '  ^^-^P^^^^^ed  h   Res  613  w.-ct  acceieruie*^ 

absolutely  dedicated  to  his  constituency      l^lfj   f^  ^/^^^'^^   *hen  citizem   are   in  delivery-  of  miiiiary  equipment,  and  i  intend 

and  hi.s  rountr%-.  a  re.soundinS  "u^es.s          « '^  of  information  or  as.sistance   These  u,  support  the  proposed  $22  buuon  Ln  addi- 

ful  spokesman  for  our  nflrtvvlVTw;      °®^^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^'^   t<3ll-free   numbers,  t-.ona:  u  s  aid. 

an^d  admired  hvMpmh^rc.f\             ^^      ^"^  ^^^  ^'^  available  to  anyone.  ^   ^'   continue   to  do  everything   in  my 

Mnn    T^hr^!,„H^  Members  of  the  opposi-         m  Wa&hinglon  the  number  Is  (202)-  P"""  ^  '^-^"^^  ^^'^^'^  survival  There  is  a 

tlon.    Throughout    hb^   years   of   service,      225-6521                           "uxiiuer  is   (zuz)  hopefu;   possibuitv   or  a   real   peace   in  the 

Les  has  truly  been  a  man  for  aU  seasons.          in  Kansas  ritv  fhp  m.mK^r  fc   ,qi-3,  kiddie  East,  but  we  mubt  reaiLze  the  enor- 

I  am  sorry  he  ha.s  rhost-n  to  retire   for  so      SdiLisa^              ^           number  is  013;-  nious  su.Tenug  Israel  bore  as  a  res^^t  of  the 

many  of  us  will  def-plv  mi.s.';  him  and  his        ^^'-^''•^^-     unprovoked    and    treacherc-os    Arab    attack. 

lovely  B*>ttv.  but  I  am  plad  to  have  thK                              ~~~^~~^~^~  ^^'?   P^"^'   ^^°  ^'"^"^   against   anyone  s  bar- 

opportunity  to  let  him  know  a  little  of            ^^PORT  FROM  W.^HIKGTON  If^^^^,:^]  ^l!^^:JT:V:r  ^V^ 

the   great  affection   and   respect  1.  and                                     Russia.                                        a  ae.e...*  »itn 

coiteiS^5am^y°'^^*^"'^^       HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN  »-«-  p^s  ho.^m.k  st^w..   s>u^t 

i-F    NEW    YOEK  AMENDMENT 

-^ IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^r^  ^"'^  "  serious  subway  accidents  this 

_.         ^  year.    In    August    one    man    d;ed    and    more 

TOLL-FREE  CALLS  TO  (K)VF'RNMENT                Thursday.  S'ovpmber  15.  1973  than   l.ooo  people  were  trapped  mere  than 

AGENCIES  FOR  K.^NS.^S  RESIDENTS          Ms.  HOLTZMAN    Mr    Speaker,  recent  in  S^tob^r  ''^Z^e^'  "^Vv  degree  heat. 

«^«^^    ^    Washington    have    generated  way  station  of  the  ras  UtiL  r^ne'-T^ 

HON     ROBERT   DOLE                    *"  unprecedented  outpouring  of  public  four  people.                                     "       •"■''"^^ 

concern  about  the  crLses  facing  our  Na-  I  am  therefore  pleased  tc  report  that  on 

_»„                        K-ANSAs      Uonal    Government   today    Thi.<;   week   I  October    3    the    House    passed    my    Subway 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES     am  .sending  out  my  third  new.sletter  to  Safety   Amendment    as    part    of    the   Urban 

Monday,  November  19    1973                ^y   con.'^tituents   to    repost    on   some   of  ^-'^^^ /^a^-s'^  A^t  of  1973   Under  my  Amend- 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  remoteness     1^^ S^S?  ?  hS^SS  "^TTf  ^"^^  ^^'^t<f^reSr^^l^;^su^S 

and  unresponsiveness  are  some  of  the     S^n./n     ,h*         ^'"^  been  m^olved   In  subway  accidents  a:.d  hazardous  subway  ^n- 

biggest  complaints   I   hear   about   gov-     f^^'^""'   f""   new.sietter   contaim   the  ditions   He  wn:  be  required  to  do  so. 

emment    from    my    constituent^    leo-     ''-!^^-^^  °    "^>'  district  to  the  Water-  My  A.^er.dment  win  also  force  the  mta 

Pie— parUcularly   in    niral   are^Zjfferi     ^^^"^   Questlonnau-e  sent  out  in  my  last  ^  '"^P™ye  dangerous  subway  conditions  or 

have  a  haj-d  timp  i,,..7^aoM*t,f^f~^  .          newsletter,  which  I  think  will  be  of  par-  ^^'^  ^^«  "^^  °^  f<^<le'-ai  funds  for  equipment 

?^J^„^.          w     .     ^^^  getUng  basic  In-      ticular  interest  to  mv  colleagues  in  the  ^'^  operations                                   ^ 

formation  about  government  programs.     House    ini*re  ^  w  mj  coueagues  in  the  ^j^j^,^   ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^.^^   ^   ser.i^u,. 

services  and  benefits.                                                 a,  .u,    »          ,          ,j  ,  .      ^     .  House  conference  committee  win  reofnmp'irt 

But    it    is    encouraging    to    note    that     fu^^'teltof  mV  n^ws leti^  ^  the  «n^  -slon  of  the  Urban V^^T^^ 

several  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern-       TT                    ^   newsletter.  Act.  and  i  am  hopeful  that  my  Amendment 

ment  have  set  up  special  toll-free  t.elP            CONcatsswoMAN  Liz  Holtzman  Reports  wUl  be  retained.  This  legislation— which  will 

phone  numbers  for  the  public's  u2                             ^°''  Washington  l'l^J'l°  T''°'^  '"  '^""^^  ''''^"''^  "> 

grsm  run  by  one  of  the  partlclpaUng        T^^l^Sl^' ^°Z  ^^'lli.,^  u.  ^,  O.ST.ic,  mp.«is  T.  ,«;,«,;  i>,is,i,.».,« 

agencies,  he  or  she  can  get  an  Imme-     and  l  hope  you  continue  to  let  me  know  how  

diate  response  by  simply  caUing  the  toll-     you  ^eei.  MeanwhUe.  l  wui  try  to  bring  you  Yes       no      daciM 

free  number.                                                            up-to-date,  although  events  move  so  swiftly  ri^ ■ 

The    toU-free   system    Is   particularly     !^"  ^P°'^  ^^y  'x^^me  outdated  tomor-  '•  °°  T  h!S '?'noM:^^"idror 
helpfiU  to  citizens  in  Kansas  who  are  the  waterjat*  treak-m.  1,709     653          459 
some    1,500   or  more   miles   away   from                    ^^^  consuiu uonal  cbisis  b.  Pamdpateoi nth. water- 
some  Government  agencies  In  Washing-      ,,^i!^«  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  committee  2.  Do  yo«  f  JuhamSdenVNii^-  ^'  '**       ^             ^^ 
ton    DC                                                                  ^        at   tbls   time    is   a   grave   respon-sibllllv.   The  should  be  Impeached- 

This    is    a   mnat    rrnrthmhii^   =*».^^    f«     Committee  will  be  making  recommendations  «■  '♦Investlgstior  rsveai;  he 

K,.r„„    ♦K    *™OSt   worthwhile   effort   to     to   the    House    on    impeachment     an    Inde-  had  prior  knowledge  oi 

bring    the    Federal    Government    closer     pendent  special  pro^cmor,  and  the  nom?n^-  b  1.  ■w»*-'^r'-".;:e^t;,"-  ''^      "«            ^" 

to    the    people,    and    I    would    hope    that      "on   of   a   vice   President.  r,-;r:r,">i      ^    \^ 

more    agencies    will    establish    toll-free         I  be^eve  that  the  President's  actions  have  ^^^te^gatecoverup 1.799      603            m 

numbers    in    the   near   future                          been  sertous  enough  for  an  investigation  into  c.  Because 0*  tie  aiieged  11- 

I  ask   unanimous  consent  that  a  list-      *^^ther  he  has  committed  impeachable  of-  p.*ia'4'oth^erKa*vidB 

ing  of   the  toU-free  numbers  for  Kan-     ^^"f**-  ^  ""^  ^  studying  the  law  and  the  ,  „           ot  hu  staff 1,418      873           203 

sas   rp<:iflPnt    Ko   r.Hr,f«>^    «,,    *K      4                  evidence  very  carefuUy  before  decldlne  this  ^  ^°  '"^  '*"*  President  Wxon 

bas  resiaeni  oe  printed  in  the  Record,     historir;  nneqttnn    it  t=  ^^,^7^i  X  ,         \r  s"""'"  "sgn?                      i  779      750           ,,, 

There  being  no  objection  the  hst  was     fX    honP?t   Inn    f  if           I  ^^^^  '"^  ^  <  °°  '°^  iwnk  tha;  rnVm^a-ir   '                       "' 

ordered  to  be  Drintf^H  In  thoSJJf„,.»o         .:    ^o"«f^*"'l    Just— so    that    whatever  raying  toe  muc-  attention  to 

oraerea  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record,  as     action  we  uke  wui  have  the  peoples  oon-  thew.tergaieinvestifationr         5S4   2  250           i67 

lollows:  fldence. 1^ '. 

Kansas  Toix-Frkk  Numbers                      ^  My    Judiciary    Committee    Subcommittee  nnZ\>li"^>'^tt,^eTj«\^h!^l^^^^^ 
Civil     Service    Commlsalon     (Federal   Job      ^^-^  ^'"«"^'l '^g's'atlon  to  create  an  independ- 

Informatlon      Center)— Wichita:      267  6361      «^t  Special  Prosecutor    appointed  by  a  Fed-  district  omci  kmindeb 

374-*3a4:  Top eka  234-8 661:  Wichita  263-216l"      !?*  !^'°^  Presidency.  The  resignation  of  Vice  Because  ct  r„rr«nf  .,--.,,.  ^        v.^    , 

In  other  Kansas  locations:  800-362-2191.  Tax      ^^^^f'^'  Agnew  demonstrated  the  need  for  ^i^^e^n  [^or^TcZT^,^    T""^' ^l 

information  and  awistance.                                     «^f^   scrutiny.   With    the   cloud    hanging  mv  office  Lw..^,'^.     }^^  check  with 

ACnON-80a^4-«680.     information     on     ?/"  '^«  presidency,  we  cannot  risk  a  repeU^  ^I.  S^e  S'ui   ^       ^  1^  far  my  open  Sun- 
Action  programs   (Peace  Corpe.  VlsU.  Score       """^  °^  scandal  In  the  Vice  Presidency.  "          1   ° V"    „,   ,   „„„ 
Ace.   Poster   Grandparents,   ete.)                                                 isr-^fl's  ficht  ,r>H  sttrvival  ,.,      «   "^'^^  o"   *  °«^<=  hangout 

Housing    and    Urban    Dfvelopment>-80(>-           On  No->.mber  2    I  h^  <>,,  ^-a-  nri.  v^.^  K.t.'r^Z  'r^l      f  complaints  that  a  Parkslde 

Air  Force  Recrultlng-80a-447^700.  ind  e^TtT^n^  o,  al  Te^:;,"',^'!  L^;!!      ^1"'    In    undercover   agents.    In    A-ogust    the 

Air    Force    Reserve    Recrultlng-^OCM525-      Minister  spoke'^!^ng^'rirrae'^*'^7l'"to*      K^lfTe*  IX^  ^^t\..?Te  ^/LT.^ 
"jJtstlce     Department     -Heroin    Hotline-      InruLTup^:^^.''*^  ^^'^^  ''  ^°'^"'^^-      ^^^^^^f^^^^i^^^^^ 
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KCLPINO    THX    COMUtrmTT 

It  U  gratifying  tb«t  we  b«T«  ■■ulaTfirt  ao 
m&ny  of  you  with  community  problsm^.  We 
are  not  always  successful  but  we  exert  every 
effort  possible  to  help.  Some  recent  examples 
of  what  we  can  accomplish  : 

Two  additional  iummer  bus  excvtrelons  for 
senior  citizens  at  the  East  Flatbuah -Rugby 
YMHA. 

Commitment  for  better  lighting  at  Van- 
derveer  Houses. 

Extra  police  scooter  patrol  for  Kings  High* 
way  and  Nostrsnd  Avenue  which  had  become 
a  meeting  place  for  noisy  groups. 

Traffic  lights  at  PiUmore  and  Kimball 
Streets.  Avenue  W  and  Brfcgg  Street. 

Cleaning  vacant  lot  behind  Sears-Roebuck 

One  way  to  help  me  help  you   la  to  send 
me  the  name,  address,  and  telephone  number 
of  your  community  or  block  association  so 
we  can  be  In  touch  about  local  Issues. 
Tisrrnfo  th«  high  schools 

Last  Spring  I  addressed  students  at  high 
school  serving  our  district.  Including  some 
yeshlvas  and  parochial  schools. 

I  wanted  to  show  our  young  people  that 
public  officials  con  respond  to  their  Ideas — 
honestly  and  sincerely. 

I  found  that  young  people  In  our  District 
care  about  our  society.  If  we  can  channel 
their  Idealism  and  energies  In  participation 
In  our  government,  we  will  have  come  a  long 
way  toward  Improving  the  quality  of  political 
life 

ICAJOB    VOTZ3    IN    CONaRXBS 

Override  presidential  vetoes  on  limiting 
Presidents  war-making  powers,  on  emergency 
medical   services   and   minimum   wage — Yes. 

Restrict  President's  authority  to  impound 
f  uads  appropriated  by  Congress — Tes. 

Improved  medical  care  and  other  benefits 
for  veterans — Yes. 

Unlimited  entertainment  expense  account 
for  the  White  House — No. 

Drug  Abuse  Education  Act — Yae. 

Limit  Farm  Subsidies — Tee. 

Allow  House  to  consider  further  military 
aid  for  Israel — Yes. 

Etnvlronmental  Bducatton  Act — Tes. 

Program  to  control  lead  poisoning — Tes. 

Prohibit  television  blackouts  of  sporting 
events  sold  out  T2  hours  In  advance— Tea. 

Hold  O.  Gordon  LIddy  Ln  contempt  of  Con- 
gress— Yes. 

Regulate  toxic  chemical  substances — Tes. 

Prohibit  VS.  subsidy  of  future  wheat  deals 
to  Russia  and  China — Tes 

TOU    CiJt    HXL.P 

Recent  evants  have  reinforced  the  need 
for  honesty  In  government  We  all  recognize 
that  large  contributions  and  conflicts  of  In- 
terest undermine  the  integrity  of  public 
officials. 

I  gave  up  my  law  practice  because  I  felt 
strongly  about  this  problem.  My  sole  lncom«. 
except  for  a  few  speaking  dates.  Is  my  con- 
gressional salary  Yet,  few  people  realize 
the  expenses  of  being  a  Congress womian.  I 
can  report  that  if  you  have  no  outside  In- 
come but  are  doing  a  full-time  honest  Job. 
the  expenses  are  almost  greater  than  the 
salary  (Congress  reimburses  us  for  only  a 
fraction  of  the  expenses  of  weekly  trips  to 
and  from  Washington  and  for  running  the 
District  Office  ) 

It  costs  more  than  11,300  to  address  and 
print  each  Issue  of  the  newsletter  Over  the 
year  the  cost  of  sending  you  newsletters  on 
a  regular  basis  can  amount  to  almost  tlO.OOO. 

Tor  this  reason  I  would  be  greateful  for 
aay  help  you  could  give  me  with  the  publica- 
tion of  this  newsletter  A  dollar  or  two  would 
go  a  long  way  to  help  me  with  this  effort. 
Bvery  penny  will  go  toward  the  newsletter 
and  wUl  be  accounted  for  by  a  non-poUtlcal 
committee  established  for  this  purpose. 
Copies  of  the  Committee's  year-end  financial 
report  will  be  made  public  and  available  to 
anyone  who  rsquasts  It. 
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Tes.  I  would  like  to  help.  1  am  enclosing  'The   thought   occurred    to   me    last    year 

tl  --:  (3  ..:  $6  ...  Other.  when  I  was  working  on  the  06A  awards,  and 

Name . when  they  asked  me  to  be  the  chairman  of 

Addrees    the  project  again  this  year  I  decided  to  go 

Telephone    before  the  board  of  directors." 

Please     make     checks     payable     to:     TIm  Pasterskl      admits      that      he      purposely 

Elizabeth    Holtzman   Newsletter   Committee,  "dropped  the  Idea  on  them  cold"  before  any 

Cut   along   broken    lines   and    mall   to:    The  organized    opposition    could    assemble.    But. 

Elizabeth    Holtzman   Newsletter   Committee,  he    says,    he    was   surprised    by    the    board's 

P.O    Box  187.  Ryder  Station,  Brooklyn,  New  unianlmous  acceptance  of  the  idea. 

York  11234.  'I  didn't  have  the  problems  I  thought  I 

I    hope   you    will   continue    to   write,   call  was   going    to   have,"   he   says    "There   were 

and  visit.  I  look  forward  to  being  in  touch  some    people    who   had    q^iestlons    about    It. 

with  you  in  my  next  rejKirt.  but    there    was    no   out-and-out    opposition 

Sincerely.  to  the  idea  " 

ELtzaBXTH  Holtzman.  One    of    those    with    questions    was    Lab 
vf'"ibrr  of  Congreti.  Blumberg.  a  member  who  says  he  Just  hap- 
^^__^_^____^_^  pened  to  attend  that  particular  board  meet- 
ing. 
SAN    BERNAJFIDINO   JAYCEES   POINT  "My  concern  was,   and  stUl   U.   that  once 
THE  WAY  FOR  THE  NATION  "*  select  our  winner,  then  he  goes  into  com- 
petition  at  the  state  and  national  levels"  he 

unw    rrnorc   r    Donu/w     id  **'**  '"'^"'^  "^'^^  ^^*  "***  *"**  national  by- 
nun.    uHJMjL    r.      DI\Utt.^,    jr.  laws    do    not    spectflcaJly    excJude    women, 
'jT   . -M-Lf.  .ji.Nijt  they  do  state  that  the  recipient  be  an  out- 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ***^?^^  young  m*n. 

*tx«  uwucjii  v^r  «4ir    M^n.1  .     »»    BO  ..j.^    jj^j    against    women,    and    I'm    not 

Thursday.  November  15.  1973  against  equal  opportunities  for  women." 
..  T,T-.^».r».T  «  /-.  11*  t  ^t  a~  li.  Blumberg  says.  "And  I  do  think  that  It 
Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Spekk-  j„^„  sense  to  honor  the  community-serv- 
er, as  an  ex-Jaycee — more  years  ago  thaua  ice  achievements  of  wonMn.  But  until  the 
I  like  to  think  about — I  take  particular  national  bylaws  are  changed  by  the  orga- 
plea^ure  In  calling  to  the  attention  of  nization  as  a  whole,  its  going  to  damage 
this  body  a  decision  which  was  made  last  our  chances  of  having  a  state  or  national 
month  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  winner  An"  I  ^^^'^  «»ow  »»n<*"  o^  changes 

San   Bernardino,   Calil.,   Jaycee*.   I   am  *^'"'  t/'X[!?''  f,  TfTtnn^n  .,  « 

,.„            ..          ,                    ,         ,,  Pasterskl  admits   that  if  a  woman   is  se- 

sure  that  most  of  us  here  are  familiar  j^^ted   as  this  year's   winner,   the   chances 

with  the  local.  State,  and  National  "Out-  ^re  siim  of  having  her  go  on  to  state  or  na- 

standing     Young     Man     of     the     Year"  ttonai  competitions.  But,  he  says,  such  an 

awards  given  out  by  the  Jaycees  every  occurrence  could  be  a  signifloant  force  in 

year.  The  recipients  of  these  awards  are  gstting  the  national  organization  to  change 

justifiably    proud   of    their   selection    by  its  view  point. 

their  peers  as  deserving  of  special  recog-  ,  "^'f'7J^^'J^^J^!^Jf''''^Ji^^'^ 

,..,          .                     .,.»-■       ji  ». J  w   J  tlon  for  nominees  this  year.     Pasterskl  says. 

nltlon    because    of    their    distinguished  -we've  struck  out  a  section  which  says  that 

sendee  to  their  communities.  the  nominee  must  not  be  a  Communist  or 

Unfortunately,     as     San     Bernardino  have     'Communist     leanings'  .  .  .  whatever 

Jaycee  Robert  L.  Pasterskl  pointed  out  that  means 

to   the   chapter   board   of   directors   last  "Now.  I'm  sure  that  there  are  some  chap- 
month     limiting    the    potential    award-  ""  '^  "**  South  who  stm  tell  their  tnem- 

wlnners  to  young  men  has  the  effect  of  ^  ^«  ^^,^'J^,  ^l' fT^''T^^'^t\  T"" 

li     .      ..                          <     .k       „      »     -i.M-  t>«a»  at   night    Buit   by   and   large   this   Is  a 

ellmlnaUng     some    of     the    most    civic-  holdover  from  the  wlich  hunts  of  the  Mc- 

minded  and  deserving  people  around—  earthy  era  and  doesn't  really  belong  there 

since   there  are   &n  awful   lot  of   young  And  its  simply  going  to  take  the  actions  of 

women  serving  their  communities  as  well,  a  lot  of  chapters  to  change  it      .      and  lt'« 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  provide  a  bet-  the  same  with  the  ideas  about  women  " 

ter  description  of  the  decision  made  by  PastenUci  discounts  the  possibility  of  the 

the  San  Bernardino  chapter  board  than  S*"   Bernardino  chapters  losli^   its  charter 

th«.    nnp    a-rltt^n    hv    Tarl    Ypt»»r     ft    re-  °'"""     ^^*     "'°     «^«^8«»'     although     several 

the  one   written   oy  can   Yetzer.   a   re-  j^y^^  chapters  were  disaffiliated  la*t  year 

porter  for  the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Tele-  ^^en  they  voted  to  accept  women  as  mer^- 

gram.  At  this  point,  therefore,  I  would  bers 

like  simply  to  read  his  article,  which  ap-  "We  dont  have  to  give  the  award  to  any- 

peared  in  the  Sun  of  November  9.  body, "    he   says    "it's   strictly   a    voluntary 

J»Tc«M  AWAM  CoNTMT  YixLus  TO  Woiow  s  thing     It's    our    Chapters    award,    and    we 

l_j^  can  set  the  qualifications  for  it  " 

/n.  o-.i   -c.c,....  Pasterskl  does  feel,  however,  that  the  Ln- 

(By  Carl   Tetzer)  ,.          .                 ..,.                 ..»■         i.ij 

'         elusion  of  women  in  the  competition  should 

San  BxaN.^iDTNo  — When  the  Ban  Bernar-  gumulate  more   Interest  in  the  awards  thU 

dlno  Jaycees  announce  the  winner  of  their  j^    previous    contests,    he    said,    there 

"Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the  Tear"  award  ^ave  been  as  many  as  36  to  40  nominations 

next    January,    the    recipient    may    well    be  jq^  ^^^  t,w*M    In  recent  years,  however,  the 

wearing  a  dress.  number  of  nominees  has  been  closer  to  16  or 

In    a    B\irprtslng    and    somewhat    contro-  ^O 

Tsrrtal  move  lact  month,  the  Jaycees  board  "Anyone  can  submit  a  person's  name  Into 

of  directors  voted  to  open   the  competition  nomination."   he   said.   "You   don't   have   to 

for  this  year's  "Distinguished  Service  Award"  be  a  Jaycee  to  nominate  someone,  or  to  be 

(DeA>    to  wom«D— the  first  chapter  In   the  ,   nominee    Anyone   Interested   In   nomlnat- 

country  to  do  so  |^g   ^^   outstanding   young   man   or   women 

The  Idea  originated  with  Jaycee  Robert  L  should  write  to  me.  and  send  It  to  my  home 

Pastsnkl.  chairman  of   the   awards  contest,  ^i  gggg  wadsworth  Ave..  Highland   93348 

who  says  he   couldn't   undsrstand   why   the  "xbe  names  will  be  reviewed  by  a  panel  of 

award    should    recognlM    only    the    achieve-  judges,  and  one  wUl  probably  be  a   woman 

menta  of  young  men                  .  t^la  year  The  Judges  will  select  three  or  four 

-The  reasoning  behind  tt  •keOMd  to  ma  to  flnalUts.  and  the  winner  will  be  announced 

be  something  straight  out  of  the  1960e,"  he  »t  the  annual  DUtlnguUhed  Service  Awards 

said    "The   award   U   supposed   to   reoognlae  Dinner  at  the  Castaway  Restaurant.  Jan.  18. 

outstanding  service  to  the  community,  and  1074." 
no  one  can  deny  that  there  are  a  lot  of  young 
woman  out  there  who  are  performing  valu- 
able ooBununltj  asrvloss  as  wall. 


Robert  Pasterskl  and  his  colleagues  In 
the  San  Benmnllno  Ja>'ceea  certainly 
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deserve  our  respect  for  their  decision  to 
value  ju.stlce  over  trjidltion.  Regardless 
of  whether  Januan.- s  "Distinguished 
Service  Award'  recipient  Is  male  or 
female,  the  San  Bernaidino  Jaycees  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
last  month's  deci.slon  blazed  a  trail  for 
the  entire  national  organization,  for  It 
Is  inevitable  that  eventually  the  majority 
will  come  around. 


THE  ENERGY  REPORT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15.  1973 
Mr.  ASPIN  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  United 
States  suffers  an  exceptionally  cold  win- 
ter the  oil  shortage  could  be  as  high  as 
35  percent  according  to  a  Librarj-  of 
Congress  study  which  I  publicly  released 
on  Sunday. 

This  report  Is  a  real  shocker.  Appar- 
ently this  NatlOTi  could  be  headed  for  a 
major  economic  nose  dive  if  this  winter 
is  very  cold. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  study  concludes  that; 

While  35  percent  is  the  worst  possible  case 
It  Is  unlikely  that  even  an  end  to  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  and  a  relatively  mild  winter 
could  reduce  the  shortage  to  20  percent  or 
less, 

Nixon  administration  oCQcials  have 
talked  of  a  10-  to  17-percent  shortage 
this  winter.  This  report  raises  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Nixon  administration  may 
have  underestimated  the  impact  of  the 
shortage.  In  any  case,  even  a  20-percent 
shorlfai;  couid  speli  real  economic  dis- 
tress for  tills  countr>-. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  part  I  ol  this  report  Part  II  will 
be  included  in  tomorrows  Record. 

Part  I  of  the  report  follows: 

I,    INTRODUCTION 

The  United  States  has  been  concerned  over 
the  possibility  of  a  winter  Juel  crisis  for  the 
past  year  Rising  demand  and  falling  supply 
have  created  a  situation  m  which  a  shortage 
was  extremely  likely.  The  Arab  oil  cutoff  has 
made  that  shortage  Inevitable  and  threatens 
to  produce  economic  dislocations  as  well  as 
personal  Inconvenience  and  discomfort.  The 
factors  behind  the  shortage,  Its  impact  on  the 
Nation,  and  possible  corrective  measures  are 
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complex  and  subject  to  ert-enslve  analysis. 
This  report,  however.  ;s  a  brier  overview 
which  is  Intended  to  place  these  actions  and 
reactions  In  perspect,;ve. 

n.    DOMKSTIC    DEMAND 

For  the  past  several  years,  shortages  of  fuel 
oil  have  occurred  during  the  wl.-.ter  months. 
Part  of  the  recent  shortages  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  appearance  cf  new  users  who 
were  unable  to  obtain  natura;  gas  because 
oJ  curtailments  starting  in  1971  and  were 
not  permitted  to  burn  high-sulfur  fuels  be- 
cause of  air-quallty  regulations  The  short- 
age was  particularly  acute  during  last  win- 
ter (1972-1973)  because  demand  rose  much 
more  rapidly  than  did  supply  The  shortage 
could  have  been  much  worse,  however,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  unusually  mild  weather 
experienced  by  many  parts  cf  the  coui-.try 

Fuel  oil  demand  for  the  winter  of  1973- 
1974  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  for  last 
year  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
estimated  that  distillate  demar.d  this  winter 
win  increase  10  4"  over  last  year  1 4,048,000 
b  d  In  1973- 1974  compared  to  3  668,000  b  d 
In  1972  19731.1  If  temperatures  are  colder 
than  normal  and  Increase  demand  by  3.9 'v. 
an  extra  120.000  b  d  would  be  required  to 
prevent  a  shortage  »  The  effect  of  cold  weath- 
er on  the  demand  for  distillate  fuel  oil  can 
be  seen  In  Table  1. 


TABLE  l.-MONTWLY  CONSUMPTION  OF  DISTILLATE  FUEL  OIL  UNDER  DIFFERENT  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  WINTER  WEATHER 

IConsumption  in  million]  of  barrels) 


October 


November 


December 


JiiHiary 


February 


March 


Case  A.  e-percent  increase  over  last  winter 
Gas*  B  Warm  winter..     .. 

Case  C.  Cold  winter    

Case  D.  Warm  eariy'cold  late  wintef I" 

Case  L  Increase  over  last  winter 


87.2 
75.2 
89.9 
79.6 
90.5 


102.0 
87.0 

110.3 
93.9 

105.9 


131.3 
115.6 
148.1 
1Z6.8 
136.3 


132.0 
118.1 
153.7 
1U.4 
137.0 


115.6 
101. 1 
131.1 
121.7 
120.0 


109.7 
97.0 
119.5 
1110 
113.8 


Source:  Wlrrter  Heatini  Outlook.  P.  K.  Verleger.  Jr.,  and  S.  Haltmaier,  "DRI  Reyiw»."  Oct  10,  1973,  p.  3. 


In  addition  to  the  normal  grovirth  rate  In 
heating  oil  demand  and  the  possible  effects 
of  unseasonably  cold  weather  an  Increase  of 
130,000  b  d  may  result  from  the  curtailment 
of  natural  gas  sales  berause  of  shortages  •  me 
combined  total  of  these  demand  factors  indi- 
cates a  distillate  demand  of  4.048.000  b,'d 
over  last  years  figure  of  3,968,000  b  d.  This 
Increase  of  380,000  b  d,  shown  in  Table  2. 
does  not  Include  crude  oil  or  other  refined 
products  which  would  Increase  the  total  de- 
mand to  over  17,000,000  b  d. 

TABLE  2.-U.S    DISTILLATE  DEMAND   BY  QUARTERS  AND 
WINTER  SEASON,  1971  THROUGH  1974 

jMIIHons  of  barrels  dallyl 


1971      1972      1973      1974 

Istqutrtsr 

..    3. 69S      3  788      3  885       4  570 

2d  quarter 

..    2  258      1  406   '  2  5O0        2  630 

Jdouartsf 

..     1  866      2  Oil    '  2  150        2  264 

4th  quarter 

..    2.955      3.458      3.538       3.580 

WIntsr  Mason 

Mllliont  of              Percent 
barrels  dally             Increase 

1971-72 

3  369                     3  7 

1972-73 

i66S                    8.9 

1973-74 

1  oia                   in  1 

'  Estimated 

'  Forecast  thereafter. 

Source:  The  OlsHllate  Fuel  Oil  Situation  Winter  1973-74 
Depanment  of  the  Interior.  SepL  15,  1973 

The  UJ8.  demand  for  petroleum  products  of 
all  types  Is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  17.466.000  b/d  in  1973.  The  demand  In  1974 
Is  predicted  by  the  Independent  Petroleum 
AssooUtlon  of  America  i  IPAA  i  to  rise  to  18,- 
Sao.OOO  b/d,«  Much  of  this  Increase  can  be  at- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tributed  to  the  greater  use  of  fuel  oil,  but  de- 
mand for  other  petroleum  derivatives  Is  also 
expected  to  grow  at  comparable  rates  The  re- 
quirements for  gasoline,  propane,  and  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  are  unprecedented,  and 
shortages  are  likely  to  recur  for  those  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  for  fuel  oil. 

rn,  DOMXsnc  strppLY 

The  TTnlted  States  currently  produces  less 
than  70%  of  the  petroleum  it  needs  to  meet 
domestic  demands  With  the  exception  of  the 
addition  of  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  fields, 
productive  capacity  has  been  dropping  as 
has  actual  production.  During  the  shortage 
of  last  winter,  it  was  apparent  that  the  oil 
Industry  no  longer  had  the  capabUlty  of  In- 
creasing production  to  match  the  peak  de- 
mand. 

This  trend  Is  likely  to  continue  Indefi- 
nitely, rximestlc  prcxiuctlon  of  petroleum  for 
1973  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  be  10,961,000  b  d,  compared  to  a 
demand  of  17,455.000  b'd.  Of  the  6,494,000 
b/d  shortfall  between  domestic  demand  and 
supply.  6.251.000  b  d  were  expected  to  be 
made  up  by  imports,  leaving  a  shortage  of 
223,000  b  d.  The  IPAA  predicted  that  domes- 
tic production  would  drop  to  10.788,000  b  d 
even  though  demand  Is  likely  to  rise  over 
1,000,000  b  d  compared  to  last  year/  Of  the 
7,  737,000  b  d  deficit  forecast  between  supplv 
and  demand.  7,435.000  b  d  were  expected, 
before  the  Arab  oil  cutoff,  to  be  made  up 
with  imported  oU,  leaving  a  net  shortage  of 
302.000  b  d 

The  most  Immediate  supply  problem  Is  for 
fuel  oil  because  of  the  onset  of  the  heat- 
ing season.  Stacks  of  distillate  fuel  In  No- 
vember (203,656,000  bbl  i  are  only  slightly 
higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago  i  197  750  000 
bbl)  •  The  gain  In  supply  i3':^>  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  incerased  demand  (10%  > 
with  the  net  effect  twlng  a  shortage  of  7% 
worse  than  last  year. 


The  shortage  of  residual  fuel  oC,  which  Is 
used  primarily  by  electric  utilities  and  heavy 
Industry  as  a  boiler  fuel,  is  even  more  acute 
Stocks  of  residual  fuel  oil  on  Oct,  26.  1973 
were  only  56.891,000  bbl.  in  contrast  with 
63,990,000  bbl  a  year  ago  '  With  greatly  in- 
creased demand  pressures  and  lower  stocks,  a 
serious  residual  shortage  appears  inevitable. 
A  further  complication  L^  that  most  of  the 
residua!  fuel  oil  used  in  the  U.S  is  imported. 
and  reductions  in  foreign  production  may 
worsen  the  supply  situation  here, 

rv      UCPOBT8 

A.  Requtremm's 
As  has  already  been  indicated,  imports  fig- 
ure prominently  in  the  supply  demand  sit- 
uation for  petroleum,  U.S,  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil  has  grown  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  and  it  would  now  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent  severe  shortages  without 
substantial  Imports.  In  1972  Imports  ac- 
counted for  18,8%  of  the  US  crude  oil  sup- 
ply (see  Table  3).'  Imports  now  constitute 
over  one-third  of  our  petroleum  consump- 
tion, and  the  trend  Is  toward  even  greater 
dep>endence  on  foreign  producers  By  1980 
the  US  may  be  Importing  over  50^  of  Its  oil. 
Most  of  that  Increase  was  expected  to  come 
from  the  Middle  East  because  of  its  exten- 
sive reserves.  The  supply  of  some  products 
such  as  residual  fuel  oil  is  already  depend- 
ent on  foreign  production.  The  demand 
for  residual  oil  in  1972,  for  example,  was  925.- 
647.000  bbl  Of  this.  637,401,000  bbl  vpas  Im- 
ported, amounting  to  over  two-thirds  of  the 
total  ' 

Because  of  the  drop  In  domestic  production 
and  the  increase  in  demand  for  i>«troleum 
products,  an  estimated  640  million  barrels  of 
crude  oil  wUl  have  to  be  Imported  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1973  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1974  to  avert  a  serious  shortage"  If  avail- 
able on  the  world  market,  this  much  oil 
would  represent  an  Increase  of  60%  over  1972 


iTim 


vs.  Imports.  Th«  Mlddl*  East  U  cximnUy 
th«  oalj  producing  kt**  tn  the  world  tb*t 
baa  Um  proT«n  cwarrva  and  produottr*  ca- 


EXTBNSIDNS  lU  l<i:iVL\RKS 

pactty  to  mact  thoaa  liicreaalnc  rMjutramanta 
The  addad  'xmt  of  the  iDaramantai  Importa 
over   laat   yisar's   total   would   dapand   upon 

TMU  1— CItUOE  «L  IMPOSTS  IMTO  TH€  UNITrO  STATES 
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the  pric«  par  barrel,  which  la  rapidly  eacaUt- 
ing  upward,  but  would  probably  be  near  M 
bUllon." 


Conntnf  ol  sriftn 


Amwil  MM  fmtM  PwM 

for  1972  0*       prtc*  P**     Pic*    7«r 

tt-fMi  bwrd,  barnl, 

banMs)  Oct  1.  1973  Oct  31. 1973 


MhMIe  EM 

U  S.  montMy 

tiport       producllan 

«"b<r|a  cut 

(Mfcenl)        (peneal) 


Cj<i»d« „ .. 

Ca<ambia_. _.....„ 

Ecuador  . .. 

v»n«iu«(i 

Alfcrti 

tOPt 

Lioyl ...._ 

NInna 

Umted  ArabEinintn 


312.  440.  000  . 

1.(95.000  . 

y  331. 000 
93.JO0.00O 
31.7U.0OO 

3.091.000 
40.  069. 000 

n.  n7. 000 

2C.  S73.  OOO 


ISOO 
4  610 
S.00O 


S.2S0 

';.666' 


4.«04 
lOOO 
II  ID 


192S 
lOOO 

S.  S30 


100 
100 
100 


Caaalrr  M  arltfa 


AjaMI  l*«  Pmm  Poitm) 

tw  >>7Z  da       pica  per     pric*    p*< 

«l-«Ma  berrtl.  barnl, 

Umti)  Oct  1.  1973  Oct  31.  \ni 


•Mom*  East 

U.S  mofltNy 

••port       praductM 

wnUrfO  cut 

(PafCWit)  (»«TMt> 


100 


ItM 

Iia« 

KvMlL.. 
Mar 

Saudi  AnMa.„ 

Indonesia 

OOten „., 

CMilMned  total. 


49.  700. 000 
I.  IIS.OOO 

13.»»,000 
1.X3.000 

S3,  «n.  000 

».  U3.  000 

1I.9M.0OO 


Z.9M 

3  lU 
2.«M 
S.00O 


S.091 

4.«3 
S.343 
4.903 
1000 


too 


10 
10 


UX) 

un 


10 
10 


■1.135^000. 


Note    Total  doss  not  indndo  indirtct  impaits  of  reOaad 

crude. 


m<licli  made  from  Middle  Easttrn 


The  level  of  Unporta  naadad  to  maat  the 
demand  for  dtatlllata  fuel  oU  alao  wlU  be  sub- 
stantial. Tha  DepartmeDt  of  Intarlor  haa  ea- 
tlzuated  that  If  domaatlc  refinery  capacity  la 
to  be  used  aa  expected  and  Uiventorlea  are  to 
be  maintained  at  a  level  of  100.000.000  bar- 
rels or  above,  then  Lmporta  of  distillate  must 
average  more  than  960.000  b  d."  If  the 
weather  la  excaptlonally  cold,  lmporta  of 
800.000  b  d  may  be  needed  during  the  cold 
spella.  Even  In  normal  drcumatances  such 
quantttlea  may  not  be  available  for  tha 
United  Statea  on  world  marketa.  During  tha 
shortage  taat  winter,  for  example.  dlatlUatea 
were  Imported  at  an  average  rata  of  400.000 
b  d  Moat  of  that  dlatlUata  (80  to  88%)  cama 
from  reflnerlea  In  the  Caribbean,  with  the  re- 
mainder Imported  from  Europe  Most  of  tha 
European  dlatUIate  and  a  rubatantlal  amount 
of  the  Caribbean  dlatuiata  wma  made  from 
Middle  Eaatam  crude  oil. 

It  la  unlikely  that  aa  much  dlstlUata  fuel 
oU  wUl  be  available  from  Europe  aa  that  ob- 
tained laat  winter.  Europe  lmporta  more  dla- 
tUIate than  It  exporta.  and  waa  able  to  pro- 
vide extra  dlatUlate  laat  year  only  t>ecauaa 
of  mild  weather  The  largaat  quantity  of  dla- 
tlUata that  the  US  could  reaaonably  expect 
to  obtain  from  Europe  thla  season  la  IflS.OOO 
b  d.^  A  cold  winter  would  reduce  that 
amount  conalderably. 

a.  m  OIL  paooucKB's  aoTcorr 

The  avaUablilty  of  oU  to  import  Into  the 
United  Statea  baa  been  draatlcaUy  reduced 
aa  a  reault  of  renawed  hoatUltlea  In  the  Mid- 
dle Eaat  The  Arab  countrtea  that  export  jU 
have  agreed  to  boycott  the  US  market  In  an 
attempt  to  Influence  US.  policy  towards 
Israel  and  generally  to  modify  tt«  MlddJe- 
Baatem  policy  The  uae  of  oU  aa  an  inatru- 
ment  '->f  diplomacy  is  not  tiew.  but  It  haa 
never  been  applied  aa  effectively  or  on  aa 
large  a  scale  aa  at  present  The  U  3  has  been 
wholly  cutoff  from  Middle  Eaatem  oil.  as  has 
the  Netherlands,  because  of  Its  pro-Iaraell 
policies  Canada  haa  also  been  denied  Arab 
oU  for  fear  that  It  would  send  par^  of  It  to 
the  US  Th"!  Arab  states  have  also  reduced 
production  10  percent  Initially  for  European 
customers  and  plan  to  cut  It  &-10  F>*rcent 
each  month  thereafter.  Additional  cuts  have 
been  threatened  and  may  tw  Implemented 
These  actiooa  are  of  vltad  concern  to  Europe 
and  Japan  where  Imports  from  tha  Middle 
Eaat  comprtaa  BS  percent  of  their  petroleum 
supply  ing    1). 

The  Arab  oU  cutoff  U  certain  to  have  a 
serioua  impact  on  the  Nation's  petroleum 
supply  and  upon  the  winter  dlatUlate  In- 
ventorlea  In  particular  \s  Table  4  Indi- 
cates, the  1973  shipments  to  the  United 
Statea  totaled  887.000  b/d.  which  amounted 
to  6  percent  of  the  US  demand  of  18  300.- 
000  b  d  The  level  of  Lmporta  tn  1973  prior 
to  the  war.  waa  much  higher  with  Saudi 
Arabia  exporting  in  July  aa  much  crude  otl 
aa  all  the  Arab  cotintrlas  combined  had  ex- 


ported  m  J«ly  <rf  i9Ti    Aa  Table  4  shows.  Uitlng  certain  lending  practices  and  clos- 

'^^r^:'rJ^y.^ZZ  "^  '"^^  '"^  '^  !-«  -^,  -"1^-- 1  procedures  In  federal- 

ly  related  mortgage  transactlona  to  the 

TABLE  4.— OJ.  IMPODTS  Of  ARAB  cwoc  OIL.  JULY  1973  end  that  Unnecessary  costs  and  dlfflcul- 

vusus  JUNE  1973  tle.s  of  purchasing  housing  are  minimized. 

isarrsis  ptr  iMMiJu  *"^  ^°^  °^^^^  purposes,  on  December  4 

and  5,  1973,  in  room  2128  In  the  Ray  bum 

rniii  ifUminti  u  House  Office  Building 

UidMSMM  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of  whether 

Proiodsocaai,,             j.»  1972 ii^S^  "^f  ^«1«™'  Government  should  be  In- 

volved  in  the  setting  of  certain  standards 

ai.»i«                                    *  iM  mn         4  kk  mn  *"*^  Charges  in  a  real  estate  transaction 

^^:7Z'.7Z'Z'~~Z:^.J:.                   SS'S  ^  »  matter  that  waa  considered  by  the 

'«« Housing  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 

SS!!f*':.*:":™nn:r~*      xmm        3  s*  SS  mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  during 

Qatar  ..'■""I™™""!!™ '  195  000  Its  Consideration  of  the  1972  housing  and 

il«5u"*" i.»«.i»       ""gj-gg  urban  development  bill    Since  the  1972 

umtsd  Ari'Eiii«iaa".*."""""''i,'4SlMd'       3, tto, 000  hou-slng  and  urban  development  bill,  H.R. 

T-—                          „  ,..  „ ^  ^.  ^  16704.  was  not  granted  a  rule,  this  matter 

^'^" rxm.m       32.6Ci.000  was  not  brought  to  a  resolution.  I  beUeve 

-—           -       -            — ; It  la  necessary  at  this  time  that  we  re- 

Soarcs    -Oil  ..«i  Gas  J..,Mi.    Oct  I  J.  1973.  p.  40  consider   this   whole   matter   before   the 

rooTMom  Subcommittee  on  Hou.slng  commences  Its 

'  The  Dutuiata  Fuel  OU  Situation.  Winter  markup  early  next  year  on  housing  and 

1973-74.  Dept.  of  the  Intarlor.  Sept.  16.  1973.  community  development  legislation 

P  3.  Our  dlstinguLshed  member  of  the  Sub- 

•  /bid    p  4  committee  on  Housing.  Mr  Stephcks.  of 
•The  DlatUlate  ^elOU  situation,  p.  4.  Georgia,    has    introduced    a    real    estate 

mitSrs..^'ro^r'ii::fin?'rt.%?-s;  «t,^^--'  ^ ""  i^.'"  ^^"-^^^ -'^  ^« 

•  973  p  7                                   •  Other   members   on   the   Committee   on 

•  Eeport  of  tha  Supply  and  Demand  Com-  Banking  and  Currency.  This  bill  Is  basl- 
mittee.  p  7  cally  the  same  provision  that  was  con- 

•API  Weekly  statuucal  Bulletin,  Oct.  38.  tained  In  chapter  EX  of  the  commlttee- 

"^bSl^  reported  bill.  H  R.  16704,  which  was  last 

.  The  bSatmate  Fuel  Otl  Situation,  p.  4.  ^"^^'^  °J^l}"^  ^°"^^*  ^"'*  '''''^"  '^^''''^• 

•API  Annual  StalUtlcal  Review.  April  1873.  OP^ient  bill. 

p  4a  Since  the  subcommittee  Is  limited  In 

'•  winter  Heating  Outlook.  P.  K.  Verlegsr.  the  amount  of  time  It  can  hold  on  this 

\rn^^   Haltmaler.  DRI  Review.  Oct.  10.  set   of    hearings,    we   only   have    2  IS^s 

Li  iSut.p.  8  available  for  witnesses  to  testify.  Anyone 

"The  DlatUlate  Pual  oil  Situation, p.  I.  Interested  In  testifying  before  the  sub- 

"  Ibid.,  p.  13  committee  can  contact  the  staff  of  the 

Housing  Subcommittee  on  225-7054  in 
room  2129  of  the  Ray  bum  House  Office 

Building 
HEARINGS  U.N  HkJiL  ESTATE  ""^""»- 

SETTLEMTTNT  COSTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BAKKFTT 

or    PXMNSTLVANlA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtday.  Novembtr  IS.  1973 

Mr  BARRFTT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  will  hold  2  days  of 
public  hearings  on  the  bill.  H.R.  9989.  a 
bill  to  further  the  national  housing  goal 
of  encouraging  homeownership  by  regu- 


TRIBUTE  TO  UlU  AKENDS  FROM 
CONGRESSMAN  EARL  F.  LAND- 
GREBE 


HON.  EARL  F    LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  IS.  1973 

Mr  LANDGREBE   Mr  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  great  personal  privilege  to  serve 
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In  the  U.P  IIou-s*  of  Repre.<;enUt)ves  for 
almost  5  yeuri,  wlUi  the  djiiair.lc  gentle- 
man, LES  AREND6 

During  ihase  5  yf&rs  Les  luts  been 
known  a^^  our  Republlran  whip,  a  title 
he  hEis  held  Tor  some  30  years  While  I  am 
'lure  he  ha.s  experienced  great  satisfac- 
tion as  he  so  .skillfully  carried  out  the 
duties  of  this  leHdtr.'-tilp  paslilon.  I  am 
quite  familiar  with  the  lieartache  and 
disappointment  he  ha-s  suffered  as  he  has 
gone  about  the  l.vsk  oi  tr\in»  to  solidify 
the  minority  .side  of  the  Hou.«ie  on  a  vast 
range  of  Important  Lv^iue."; 

Not  only  has  he  dLsplayed  at  all  times 
a  total  dedication  to  our  Republican 
Party,  but  iia,s  been  in  my  opinion,  a 
faithful,  patrlollt  American  unwavering 
In  his  dedJratlon  to  a  .strunK  free  Amer- 
ica. Because  of  hl^  loyal  and  uncompro- 
mlsed  support  of  Pre.'lder.t  Nixon  in  his 
foreign  and  domestic  pcllcles.  he  has 
truly  stood  out  amongst  his  Republican 
colleagues. 

In  conclusion,  I  extend  to  Les  and  Mrs 
Arends  my  most  humble  and  sincere 
thanks  and  appr»'rlat)'::n  for  their  many 
years  of  dedicated  ."(ervlre  to  our  great 
nation,  and  pray  that  GtKl  will  continue 
to  shed  his  blessings  upon  them. 


ADM.  ERNEST  M,  ELLER  WRITES  ON 
SEAPOWER 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAL^roaxu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  15.  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rear  Adm. 
Ernest  McNeill  Eller.  former  Director  of 
the  Naval  History  Division,  retired  from 
the  Navj'  In  1970.  ending  a  distinguished 
48-year  career.  Currently  he  Is  serving 
his  second  year  as  National  Historian  of 
the  Navj-  League.  He  Is  author  of  the 
book  "The  Soviet  Challenge"  and  has 
been  an  anxious  observer  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  expanding  military  might,  espe- 
cially In  the  oceans  of  the  world.  There 
follow.s  Admiral  Ellen's  views  on  seapower 
as  earned  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
magazine  Seapower; 

Ska  Powkb  .  Tkx  Ancuos  or  Pacxz>OM  Tukeat- 
ened      bv      Sovitt      DarvE      fob      Oceanic 

SlTPESMACT 

(By  Ernest   M     Eller) 

Some  three  years  Rgo.  shortly  before  hla 
death.  Mendel  Rivers  gTH\tlj  warned  Con- 
greaa:  "All  Americaas  have  bean  given  the 
blessed  and  priceless  heritage  of  freedom — a 
freedom  which  ...  Is  in  terrible  Jeopardy. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  now  one  of  the  world's 
two  leading  nee,  powers  .  possibly  the  lead- 
ing power  .  I  rai.  n;]iy  warn  the  members 
of  this  House  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
disaster  Bnd  I  bave  never  t)efore  been  as 
concerned  Ui  ajl  the  years  I  have  served  in 
the  Congress." 

Conditions  bava  worsened  dreadfully  since 
then.  In  tlia  face  of  phenomenal  Soviet  gains 
at  sea  that  some  observers,  such  as  Captain 
John  Moore,  editor  of  "Jane's  Plghtlng 
Shlpa,"  belleva  make  the  USSR  the  number 
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or.e  sea  power  1:.  the  world,  and  despite  the 
fact  the  gap  betweer.  Soviet  and  UJS.  strength 
■a-idens  dally,  the  United  States  continues  to 

.:  ba<'k  Its  defeiuse  speiiding  In  late  August 
t;-ie  Navy  Department  announced  It  would 
slash  deep  liitci  muscle  once  again,  dropping 
the  neet  to  518  active  ships  by  the  end  of  the 
f-.'^.al  year 

Ttie  United  States  is  already  weaker,  in  a 
relative  sense,  than  in  1939  when  ui.prepar- 
odr.es!'  in  the  West  helped  bring  on  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  World  War  n.  Prlend  and  foe 
!-ecognl7*  this  Consequently,  the  latest  shift 
of  the  balance  of  power  at  sea  to  the  USSR 
has  already  brought  her  far-reaching  politl- 
aJ  gains  which  highlight  with  frightening 
LTiport  the  deterioration  or  U.6  liiflueace 
abroad  f.-illowlng  her  decUne  afloat. 

Today  the  shadow  of  the  Bear  looms  over 
the  Caribbean,  no  longer  a  safe  sea  frontier. 
r;:ba.  long  considered  critical  u>  VS  secu- 
.-Ity,  becomes,  despite  occasional  slgr^  of  in- 
dependence, more  and  more  a  Soviet  political 
and  military  outpost.  According  to  under- 
ground reports  Cienfuegos  Is  not  the  onjv 
Cuban  port  under  development  as  a  potentla'l 
Soviet  naval  base,  and  the  Kremlin  continues 
to  add  guided  missile  vessels  to  the  Cuban 
fleet. 

Communist  agents  fan  out  from  Cuba 
throughout  Latin  America,  where  in  recent 
years  leftist  parties  have  Increased  m  num- 
bers and  aggressiveness.  When  V^.ey  gain 
power — as  they  had  in  Chile  (once.  like  Cuba, 
a  close  friend  of  the  United  States i— they 
scream  "Tankee  go  home."  confiscate  Amer- 
ican property,  and  embrace  the  Soviets. 

raOM    ICELAND    TO    EGYPT 

Iceland,  a  keystone  of  North  Atlantic  de- 
fense, tells  a  similar  sad  story  Her  present 
government  is  seeking  withdrawal  of' Amer- 
ican forces— primarily  U.8  Navy  aviation 
units  conducting:  surveillance  flights  over 
the  adjacent  waters  through  which  the  So- 
viet subnianne  fleet  debouches  into  the 
Atlantic.  Nor  are  her  relations  with  her 
NATO  neighbor  to  the  south  more  harmoni- 
ous. For  several  months  Iceland  and  Britain 
have  been  engaged  in  a  "Cod  War"  over 
fishing  rights  If  the  dispute  is  not  resolved 
to  Iceland's  liking,  it  will  not  be  surprising 
If  she  moves  further  from  the  Western 
alliance. 

The  Sixth  Fleet  once  defended  freedom  un- 
contested In  the  Medlterra:.ean  Now  the  So- 
viet "SUth  Fleet"  often  outntmbers  it  Most 
of  North  Africa  leans  toward  N!\iscovv  and 
Is  closed  to  visiting  American  warships 
Where  once  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waved  tne 
hammer  and  sirkle  dominates  As  one  exam- 
ple of  what  this  change  me?.ns  Llbvn  last 
summer  expropriated  all  f  relt-n  oil  corD^ra- 
tlons.  taking  majority  ownership  Most  of  the 
oil  and  natural  gtis  for  aa  energy-hungry 
world  that  would  founder  withom  it  lies  in 
Muslim  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
The  leaders  there  well  know  this,  as  does  the 
USSR,  now  the  leading  "outside"  power  In 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  eastern  Mediterranean  south  of  Tur- 
key is  almost  a  Soviet  lake  Seeing  which  way 
the  wind  blows.  Turkey  also  has  made  ac- 
commodations with  Moscow  Long  under 
British  protection,  Egypt  now  welcomes  So- 
viet assistance.  Because  of  Internal  intrlkrue, 
President  Sadat  In  July  1972  ordered  Soviet 
"advisers"  and  troops  to  lerive  tie  cointry. 
But  this  was  only  a  temporary  squall,  no 
doubt  in  part  for  political  effect.  Egypt  is  still 
In  the  Bear's  claws,  as  October's  events  made 
clear,  and  depends  on  the  USSR  for  arms, 
economic  strength,  and  her  own  military  via- 
blllty.  The  Kremlin  has  gained  what  Peter 
the  Great  vigorously  sought  long  ago,  a  foot- 
hold In  the  Middle  Bast 

Just  as  the  Russian   Bear  has  the  Suez 
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Canal  within  reach,  so  does  he  grasp  for 
control  of  the  southern  approaches  to  the 
Red  Sea.  Britain's  departure  from  Aden  left 
a  vacuum  the  Soviets  eagerly  filled  Through 
military  and  economic  aid  they  have  gained 
predominance  in  countries  on  both  flanks  of 
the  Gulf  cf  Aden  They  seek  the  same  In- 
fluence In  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  from  which 
an  ever-increasing  stream  of  tankers  Sews  to 
feed  the  insatiable  economies  of  the  West 
and  Japan  Per  centuries  the  tsa.-s  sc^ught 
control  of  the  Middle  East  New  almo.^t  over- 
sight. It  seems  Soviet  influence  flews  by  air 
and  sea  through  this  area  of  overwhelming 
economic  and  strategic  value. 

THE    IO.ST    VACT-TTM 

Perceptive  men  long  agv  urged  the  United 
States  to  increase  her  own  small  Middle  East 
Force  to  fill  the  Indian  Ocean  vacuum— a 
vacuum  which,  of  course,  no  lender  ex;stg 
'Alien  England  began  to  withdraw  her  forces 
from  eait  of  Suez  the  United  Stales  dal.itd. 
and  Soviet  warships  sailed  In.  Besides  their 
J'wn  Indian  Ocean  fleet,  USSR  combatants 
serve  in  India's  Navy,  and  the  Kremlin  has 
helped  "neutral"  India  build  a  submarine 
base.  In  summer  1971  Moscow  and  Delhi 
signed  a  mutual  assistance  securitv  pact  It 
seems  to  seme  obse.'-.ers  no  coincidence  that 
net  long  afterwards  Indian  troops  invaded 
East  Pakistan  to  "liberate"  the  natives  Rus- 
sian backing  of  the  venture  u^:  *e..  have 
pr<-,mpt,ed  India  =  af.ack,  gifts  of  Rv^ssjan 
arms  undoubtedly  insured  :t6  success  "v\itti 
fieets  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
Ocean,  and  with  the  mounting  dependence 
of  many  nations  upon  Iroii  Curtain  aid,  the 
USSR  has  become  the  leading  force  In  the 
whole  seething  area 

Admiral  Sergei  Gorsiikov.  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  and  members  of 
the  Politburo  have  heeded  far t*  that  America 
has  Ignored,  Perceiving  the  immense  gams 
resulting  from  deployment  of  their  fleet* 
around  the  world.  Soviet  ieaders  contmue  to 
expand  their  worldwide  capabUltles  The  re- 
cent addition  of  aircraft  carriers  to  the  Soviet 
fleet  is  only  a  small  part  cf  the  buildup,  but 
liidi.ates  how  the  Soviets  have  learned  tlielr 
lessons. 

Yet,  even  as  the  USSR  buUds  drrle.'s  in 
her  furious  expansion  of  sea  po«ker,  the  U£. 
fieet  dwindles  In  fiscal  year  1974  scheduled 
slashes  wUl  drop  the  U.S,  Navy  to  518  ships, 
some  45  per  cent  less  than  in  January  1999! 
Even  the  infamous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
did  not  reduce  the  U.S.  fleet  to  the  low  levels 
:.ow  projected 

Had  a  powerful  f,oe  decimated  America's 
nsva!  strength  In  battle,  the  nation  would 
have  rL^en  in  a  frenzy  of  anger  and  fear.  In- 
stead. Americans.  heedle.ss  that  national  sur- 
vival is  at  stake,  ccmplacently  accept  their 
Navy's  new  status  as  number  two  sea  power. 
There  are  those  who  rationalize,  saying  the 
addition  of  new  ships  gives  the  smaller  fieet 
a  Icwer  average  age  with  mc.-e  modern  equip- 
ment. This  is  true.  The  fieet  will  be  younger— 
but  stUl  much  older  than  the  Soviet  fieet 

But  these  sophists  are  playing  ostrich. 
The  Navy  waa  stretched  to  the  elastic  limit  In 
lt>68  trying  -o  carry  out  her  world  duties. 
Except  for  the  Vietnam  war  (in  which  m.vny 
smaller  vessels  were  deployed,:,  obligations 
have  not  !es.sened.  Furthermore,  if.  as  has  ac- 
tually happened,  an  opponent  openly  bent  on 
outdistancing  the  "United  States  acJs  two  or 
three  new  ships  fur  every  new  ship  built  for 
the  dwindling  U.S  Navy,  wh:*e  annual  lossea 
(tlirough  retirement  of  older  sliips,'  have 
consistently  outnumbered  pains  m  recent 
years,  there  Is  no  way  the  C.S  fieet  could  be 
growing  stronger  In  comparison  with  the  So- 
viet Navy 

Nearly   two   years   ago.   Admiral    Elmo    R. 
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Zumwalt.  Jr..  Ctal«f  of  NcnU  OperAttooa,  re- 
sponding to  »  question  from  Coogreoa.  spelled 
tt  out  qutt«  clearly:  "Tbe  VB.  Nary  baa  loat 
strength  In  the  last  year  txjth  absolutely  and 
relatively  to  th»  Soviet  Union."  His  warning 
was  unheeded  .\t  the  close  of  1973.  Admiral 
Zumwalt's  assessment  of  the  military  situa- 
tion would  have  to  be'  "We  have  dlsastroualy 
lost  more  ground  at  a  (ast«r  pace  The  Soviets 
have  passed  the  US.  Navy  In  strength — and 
continue  to  build  furiously  to  widen  the 
lead." 

THx  isn  Pixssavxx 
US.  naval  strength  has  declined,  moreover, 
despite  constant  proof  that  maritime  strat- 
egy Is  a  sure  preserver  of  democracy  America 
grew  to  greatness  under  the  umbrella  of  Pax 
Britafinica.  which  allowed  other  nations  to 
prosper  under  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment they  preferred  Then,  with  ujQcontested 
superiority  afloat  after  VJ  Day.  the  United 
States  carried  on  this  llve-and-let-Uve  pol- 
icy, helping  less  fortxinate  peoples  to  resist 
aggression  in  Korea.  Ln  Vietnam,  and  In  the 
Middle  East  Today,  Ln  1973.  however,  the 
short-lived  Pax  Americana  swiftly  wanes, 
and  Is  being  succeeded  by  the  graveyard 
peace  of  Pax  Sovietica 

There  never,  at  any  time  In  world  history, 
has  been  p>eac«  without  strength.  Nor  Is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  the  present  gen- 
eration can  reverse  this  Iron  rule  of  history. 
America's  present  relative  weakness  at  sea 
may  very  well  encotirage  the  Soviets  to  act 
more  boldly.  It  certainly  weakens  the  reso- 
lution of  America's  friends  and,  If  unchecked, 
will  Inevitably  undermine  VS.  will  and  wis- 
dom In  foreign  policy  decisions — If  It  has  not 
done  so  already.  It  could.  In  short,  lead  to 
another  Munich  with  loud  proclamation  of 
"Peace  In  our  time." 

U.S  weakness  at  sea  also  could  lead  to 
another  Kore.i  because  lack  of  power  might 
once  again  result  in  Americas  drawing  a 
perimeter  of  defense,  as  in  10SO,  that  clearly 
left  defenseless  a  people  threatened  by  com- 
munist aggression.  The  United  States  still, 
of  course,  has  a  vast  reservoir  of  goodwill 
in  South  Korea,  whose  people  understand 
the  sacrlflcee  this  ooun^  made  In  order 
that  they  might  have  control  of  their  own 
destiny  and  attain  the  jscace  denied  for  gen- 
erations by  aggressive  neighbors  On  that  be- 
leaguered Asian  penlnsiila.  as  elsewhere,  the 
United  States  alone  of  the  great  powers  has 
i?iven  much  of  herself  and  asked  for  noth- 
ing in  return. 

aztraunoii  oap 

But  the  record  of  the  past  generation  not- 
withstanding, there  are  today  son^  Korean 
leaders  in  the  South  who  fear  the  United 
States  wUl  not,  for  lack  of  capability  If  not 
for  lack  of  will,  be  as  strong  an  ally  in  the 
future,  and  for  this  reason  have  reluctantly 
assented  to  the  recent  unification  talks  with 
North  Korea.  Their  fears  may  be  well- 
founded.  For  the  next  confrontation  be- 
tween Bast  and  West  could  very  well  be  set 
In  a  climate  of  nuclear  blackmail,  making 
It  Impossible  for  .America's  Inferior  naval 
strength  to  be  stretched  to  a  foreign  shore 

History  8  bitter  lesson,  repeated  time  after 
tune  throughout  the  ages.  U  that  it  costs 
tar  less  to  prevent  war  by  keeping  strong 
than  to  fight  it.  And  the  reason  the  lesson  Is 
so  often  repeated  is  that  it  Is  apparently  a 
most  difficult  lesson  for  good  men  to  learn — 
they  either  never  leam  it  at  all,  or  they 
quickly  forget  It. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  American  servicemen 
gave  their  lives  in  the  grim  hills  of  Korea 
The  money  "saved"  by  the  budget  cuts  of 
the  late  1940b  was  exacted  a  thoxjsandfold 
The  United  States  managed  to  ultimately 
save  South  Korea  but  only  because  no  Rus- 
sian na^-y  of  consequence  then  existed.  Would 
the  outcome  be  the  same  today?  Could  the 
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other  doeens  of  brilliant  VB.  peacekeeping 
operations — Lebanon  and  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  to  cite  two  examples — be  repeated  In 
the  19708^ 

Future  generations  will  wonder  how  the 
American  public  could  shut  its  eyes  to  his- 
tory's warnings  on  unilateral  disarmament. 
No  weapons  race  In  Itself  causes  war,  a  one- 
country  •'race*  by  an  aggressor,  with  the 
peaoeeeeker  idly  watching,  does.  Such  a  race 
Is  taking  place  today,  and  the  consequences 
are  frightening  to  contemplate.  The  fearful 
shift  in  relative  maritime  strength  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  if  unchecked,  could  mean  an 
early  ecUpee  of  the  United  SUtee  as  world 
leader. 

The  richest  nation,  the  most  generous, 
idealistic,  and  philanthropic,  the  leader  of 
freedom — but  a  freedom  which  depends  Ir- 
revocably upon  superior  sea  power — eeems 
prepared.  In  short,  to  abandon  her  leadership. 
America's  friends  throughout  the  world,  and 
they  are  still  quite  numerous,  are  puzzled. 
They  ask  If  a  nation  much  less  capable  than 
the  United  States,  under  tyranny  and  with 
half  the  US  economic  capability,  can  make 
such  great  gains,  what  is  wrong  with  the 
American  system''  Wby  cannot  Americans 
understand  that  when  an  expanding  empire 
galas  control  of  the  oceans  it  also  gains  con- 
trol of  nations  which  border  those  oceans? 
Surely,  it  would  seem.  If  a  weaker  govern- 
ment can  concentrate  resources  to  dominate 
the  great  waters  that  Join  all  shores,  the 
United  States  should  be  able  to  mount  wis- 
dom and  resolution  enough  to  match  the 
effort.  And  surely  some  luxuries  and  domestic 
social  experiments,  however  desirable  in 
themselves,  could  be  poetponed  for  essen- 
tials to  save  the  future 

Every  American  may  well  heed  the  words 
of  former  Representative  Diirward  Hall  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  "I'm 
scared  to  death.  .  .  .  The  Soviets  will  have 
a  military  force,  and  particularly  strategic 
forces,  strong  enough  to  checkmate  the 

United  States  .  .  The  crucial  question  Is 
what  the  American  people  will  do  when  the 
communists  say:  'We've  got  you  checkmated. 
Now  dance  to  our  tune.'  " 

There  may  still  be  time  for  the  United 
States  to  reverse  the  downward  trend,  but  the 
opportunity  Ls  lading  more  swiftly  than  the 
setting  sun  In  the  English -French  wars  of 
the  I8th  century  the  sea-girt  Ules  did  reverse 
their  decline  in  naval  strength  In  time  to 
meet  Napoleon's  threat.  Thus  possibly,  his- 
tory might  be  saying,  the  United  Statee  has 
a  chance.  Even  the  term  "pKasslbly"  may  be 
too  hopeful,  however,  because  the  point  of 
no  return  may  already  have  passed  Today's 
margin  for  action,  and  for  error,  is  but  a  slim 
fraction  of  what  It  was  two  cent\ines  ago 
when  men  did  not  have  to  deal  with  aircraft, 
ICBMs,  submarine  missiles  streaking  over  the 
horlaon  bearing  nuclear  warheads.  There  will 
be  no  time  this  tUne  to  rebuild  neglected 
strength  Today's  warships  take  years  to  con- 
struct, but  only  minutes  to  destroy — by 
enemy  action  or,  more  often,  by  legislative 
flat. 

LATE    MKANB    NTVZX 

If  the  United  States  Is  not  ready  at  sea 
when  the  crisis  comes,  there  will  not  be  time 
to  get  ready  US  military  forces  are  far 
weaker,  compared  to  the  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  than  at  any  time  since  the  Bolsheviks 
came  to  power  Already  the  VB.  Navy  faces 
an  almost  Impossible  Job  of  coping  with  the 
huge  Russian  submarine  force  As  the  Soviets 
achieve  superiority  m  the  number  of  nuclear 
ballistic  missiles  deployed  In  submarines 
(and  that  superiority  Is  Inevitable,  given  the 
present  shipbuilding  programs  of  the  two 
countries)  nuclear  blackmail  of  the  most 
vicious  type  would  be  easy  to  contemplate. 

To  Illustrate :  In  one  not  altogether  fanciful 
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scenario  suggested  by  think-tank  strategists 
whose  Job  It  is  to  think  the  unthLnkao!e' 
Moscow  would  once  again— as  she  apparently 
started  to  do  in  late  October— dispatch  air 
ground,  and  naval  forces  to  intervene  in  n,e 
Middle  East.  Simultaneously,  a  "hands  ds 
ultm^tum  would  Oaah  from  the  Kremiij, 
With  It  would  come  notice  that  Soviet  sub- 
marine mlssUes  and  ICBMs  were  zeroed  la 
on  VS  cities,  and  any  move  to  Intervene 
would  trigger  them.  The  United  States  would 
not.  It  Is  generally  believed,  initiate  a  nu- 
clear exchange  Indeed,  the  real  question  Is 
whether  she  would  even  risk  the  posElblllty 
of  such  an  exchange,  even  though  much  of 
the  future  of  the  Free  World  depends  unon 
the  Middle  Bast. 

American  idealists,  and  there  are  many  of 
them,  scoff  at  such  a  possibility  The  reason- 
ing seems  to  be  that,  because  the  United 
States  would  not  resort  to  such  blackmail, 
neither  would  the  enemies  of  the  Umted 
SUtea.  This  Is  much  like  saying  that  be- 
cause good  citizens  would  not  break  the 
law,  neither  would  criminals  It  la  extremely 
Important  to  recognize  the  fallacy  of  such 
Idealistic  and  well  Intentloned  theories  Be- 
cause, unless  the  United  States  acts  prompt- 
ly and  with  vigor  to  reverse  course,  U-.e 
possibility  for  such  blackmail,  which  already 
exists,  will  become  almoflt  lrrest«tlble 

The  Sovleu  drive  wi'„h  unmUtakable  pur- 
pose to  achieve  ascendancy  at  sea.  peaceful 
reversal  will  require  ""blood,  sweat,  and  lea.-s' 
from  the  American  people,  and  a  hl*;h  order 
of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Presldei.t 
as  well  as  Congre.'is  Each  day  a  solution  to 
the  problem  becomes  more  difficult.  Unless 
the  United  States  quickly  goes  beyond  the 
steps  now  underway— which  are  in  the  right 
direction,  but  halting  and  slow— she  soon 
wUl  have  passed  the  last  turning  point. 

Survival  of  the  American  way  of  life  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  American  people 
to  preserve  It.  It  depends  upon  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  national  political  leaders. 
Preservation  demar.ds  superior  strength, 
especially  at  sea.  There  Is  no  alternative,  and 
""detente"  Is  no  substitute. 

Man  has  moved  far  since  few  were  masters 
and  most  were  slaves  He  has  farther  yet  to 
go  If  the  United  SUtes  and  alllee  have  but 
the  sagacity  to  choose  the  right  course  and 
the  fortitude  to  steer  it  Chans  marking  the 
course  clearly  read:  "Be  strong  at  sea  or 
die." 


SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 


HON,  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or    ,NEW    TOIIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  IS,  1973 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Commltt.ee  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Ju.stice,  chaired  by  Repre- 
sentative Ht-NCATE.  for  their  action  In 
reporting  favorably  H.R.  11401,  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  Act  of  1973. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  bill  when 
it  comes  betore  us  after  the  T>mnlcssrlvlnK 
recess  The  need  for  legislation  has  been 
made  clear.  I  feel,  by  the  unprecedented 
outpouring  of  concern  we  have  all  wit- 
nessed over  the  firing  of  Pro.secutor  Cox. 
The  countless  telephone  calLs.  letters, 
and  personal  visits  to  our  ofQces  by  citi- 
zens deeply  troubled  by  the  President's 
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actions  should  signal  a  clear  message 
that  the  public  Is  not  going  to  accept  a 
solution  that  does  not  guarantee  total 
independence  for  the  new  special  prose- 
cutor. 

The  problems  inherent  in  having  a 
Presldentially  appointed  prosecutor  were 
well  dociunented  in  the  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee.  Mr  Bork  acknowl- 
edged that  the  White  House  staff  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Jaworskl.  Mr.  Jaworski  himself 
testified  that  General  Haig  had  Initiated 
the  convprsalioii.s  leading  to  his  .selection 
and  that  he  liad  met  with  a  number  of 
the  Whit*  House  staff  memt)ers  and  had 
extensive  discussions  with  General  Haig. 
While  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  any 
Improper  agreements  were  struck,  I 
think  total  independence — the  kind  of 
independence  that  will  restore  the  al- 
ready badly  shaken  confidence  of  the 
American  public — necessarily  requires 
that  the  recruitment  and  appointment 
of  the  special  prosecutor  should  be  free 
of  any  White  House  participation. 

Furthermore,  real  independence  must 
be  founded  on  more  than  palliative  as- 
surances of  "total  cooperation  "  It  must 
include  the  freedom  to  pursue  all  neces- 
sary documents,  tapes,  notes,  and  so 
forth,  without  the  intimidating  specter 
of  removal  hanging  over  the  prosecutor's 
head.  We  know  there  are  no  such  guar- 
antees in  writing.  And  Mr  Jaworski  ad- 
mitted to  the  committee  that  he  never 
asked  the  White  House  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  whether  continued  pursuit  of 
Presidential  documents  would  result  In 
his  removal.  If  anyone  needed  more  proof 
of  the  historj-  of  nonrooperatlon  by  the 
White  House,  it  can  be  found  in  Professor 
Cox's  startling  revelations  this  week  that 
President  Nixon  had  specifically  or- 
dered him  to  stay  away  from  the  Ellsberg 
and  milk  deal  matters 

The  committee  bill.  H.R,  11401,  .solves 
these  questions  by  vesting  the  appoint- 
ive and  removal  powers  in  the  hands 
of  a  special  three- judge  panel  composed 
of  members  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Removal  will 
be  permitted  only  for  gross  dereliction  of 
duty,  gross  impropriety,  or  physical  in- 
ability. The  bUl  provides  for  full  prosecu- 
torial and  investigative  powers  and  as- 
sures adequate  funding  and  staffing. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  bill  as  draft- 
ed will  withstand  constitutional  attack 
The  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion 
received  from  the  legal  community 
agreed  that  the  bill  was  on  sound  con- 
stitutional footing.  In  fact  only  one  of 
the  many  constitutional  scholars  that 
testified  argued  that  the  bill  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  he  acknowledged  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  close  question  The  text 
of  the  Constitution  expllctly  grants  Con- 
gress the  power  to  confer  the  appointive 
powers  on  the  Federal  courts : 

,  .  .  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they 
think  proper.  In  the  I^resldent  alone.  In  the 
courts  of  law,  or  In  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments.   (Art,  II,  Sec.  3). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  addition,  there  Is  considerable  case 
law  that  has  upheld  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  confer  in  the  courts  power  of 
appointment  in  a  number  of  areas:  the 
temporary  appointment  of  U.S.  attor- 
neys— who  perform  prosecutorial  func- 
tions— election  supervisors,  and  school 
board  officials. 

At  one  time  or  another,  virtually  every 
member  of  the  committee  expressed  sup- 
port for  a  guarantee  of  independence  for 
the  new  special  prosecutor.  The  Federal 
court  j-uling  yesterday  that  the  firing  of 
Profe.<?sor  Cox  was  illegal  underscores  the 
need  for  legislation  that  will  take  both 
legal  and  actual  power  of  control  out  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Failure  to  enact  this  bill  will  be  more 
tlian  just  another  example  of  a  Con- 
gress too  timid  to  challenge  the  execu- 
tive branch  It  would  be  an  implicit  sanc- 
tion of  the  President's  abuse  of  power 
in  firing  Professor  Cox  and  a  betrayal  of 
our  owTi  responsibilities  to  preserv'e  in 
actuality  and  appearance  the  fairness, 
impartiality,  and  thoroughness  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  this  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 

LESLIE  A  RENDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATrVTS 

Thursday,  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  psiying  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  minority  whip,  the 
Honorable  Leslie  C.  Ar£nds,  who  has 
announced  his  retirement  from  the  Con- 
gress at  the  conclusion  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, 

Those  of  us  who  are  newcomers  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  forever 
appreciate  the  time  and  counsel  which 
Les  Arends  gave  to  make  our  job  easier. 
I  met  him  when  I  first  came  to  Congress 
last  January  and  called  upon  him  -with 
reference  to  my  choice  of  a  committee 
assignment.  He  was  very  gracious  and  I 
continue  to  appreciate  his  advice  and 
counsel.  The  people  of  Illinois  and 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  are  losing 
an  effective  and  influential  statesman. 
The  Congress  will  miss  him,  but  above  all 
America  will  miss  him. 

I  extend  to  Les  Arend?  and  to  his  lovely 
wife  my  sincere  best  wishes  for  all  the 
good  things  of  life  in  their  retirement. 


AY.  THERE'S  THE  RUB 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

OF    CALiroaNL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  IS,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  member  of  the  Science  and  As- 
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tronautics  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  I 
have  been  very  interested  in  America's 
response  to  the  President  s  energrj-  mes- 
sage of  last  week.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quently voiced  criticisms  I  have  heard  is 
the  complamt  that  Mr  Nixon  is  asking 
the  average  citizen  to  t'am  her  thermo- 
stat down  6  degrees,  cut  drinng  speeds, 
and  make  various  other  sacrifices,  while 
he  uses  immense  quantities  of  energy 
himself  for  such  purposes  as  flying  about 
the  country  to  examine  the  various  real 
estate  holdings  which  the  American  peo- 
ple have  so  generously  improved  for  him. 
In  the  interest  of  fplmess,  however, 
I  mast  admit  that  this  is  not  a  universal 
complaint.  In  th  letters  to  the  editor 
column  of  the  San  Bernardmo,  Calif.. 
Sun  of  November  10  there  appears  a 
letter  from  a  Mr.  Riley  Miller,  who  ex- 
pressed the  following  dissenung  view: 
hiLfia.  TO  THi  EcrroR 

NOVEMBEK     10,     1973. 

As  a  -.Axpayer  I  don't  really  mmd  aharlng 
the  expense  of  the  Presidents  frequent 
flights  to  San  Clemonte  and  Key  Biscayne. 
Its  the  cost  of  those  continuing  return 
fllghu  to  Washington  that  I  object  to. 
Sincerely, 

RiLET    Mn  J  WW 


NEWS  MEDIA  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Monday,  November  19,  1973 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day I  Inserted  in  the  Record  a  number 
of  letters,  articles,  and  editorials  I  have 
received  from  around  the  country  m  sup- 
port of  President  Nixon.  I  would  like  to 
add  to  that  sampling  a  resolution  which 
I  received  from  a  Republican  precinct 
committeemen  meeting  in  my  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

R«soLtmoN 

Resolved  that  we  as  precinct  committee- 
men of  Dtstrlet  18  In  Marietta  County,  Arl- 
zona  do  hereby  unanimously  express  o-or  sup- 
port of  President  Richard  M    Nixon. 

We  recognize  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  President  Nixon  has  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  world  peace  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent In  history  We  particularly  appreciate 
that  he  has  achieved  peace  with  honor  in 
Vietnam, 

We  pray  that  our  President  will  retain  his 
basic  faith  in  himself  and  also  In  the  long- 
range  sense  of  Justice  that  exists  m  the  aver- 
age American.  We  further  ask  that  the  news 
media  will  soon  come  to  the  realization  that 
Mr,  Nixon  has  not  even  been  accused,  much 
less  found  guilty,  of  any  crime. 

We  hereby  further  resolve  and  affirm  that  It 
Is  our  conviction  that  If  President  Nixon  la 
allowed  to  freely  exercise  his  rightful  posi- 
tion as  the  leader  of  our  ooimtry.  that  his 
past  and  future  accomplishments  will  ulti- 
mately brand  him  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
presidents  in  the  history  of  America. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

SEl^ATE^Tuesday,  November  20,  1973 


November  20,  197S 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam  Ntmw,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Oeorgla 


PRATm 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 

prayer: 

O  God.  the  giver  of  all  good,  and  source 
of  all  blessings,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee 
for  Thy  mercies  which  are  new  every 
morning,  fresh  ever>'  moment,  and  more 
than  we  can  number. 

We  thank  Thee  for  seedtime  and  har- 
vest, summer  £md  winter,  nights  and 
days  throughout  the  year:  for  food  and 
clothing  and  for  shelter;  for  health  tmd 
reason;  for  childhood  and  age,  youth 
and  manhood;  for  Thy  fatherly  hand 
upon  us  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  life 
and  in  death;  for  friends,  kindred,  and 
benefactors:  for  home  and  for  a  nation 
dedicated  to  freedom  and  justice  under 
Tliy  rule. 

As  we  enter  the  Thanksgiving  season 
there  Is  nothing  for  which  we  may  not 
bless  and  thank  Thee — even  for  lessons 
learned  in  failure,  for  dividends  from  dif- 
flcuities,  for  turbulence  and  contention 
which  lead  to  reconciliation  and  renewal. 

Accept  our  thanksgiving  and  make  us 
fit  to  serve  Thee  in  the  days  which  lie 
before  us. 

Through  Him  who  Is  Lord  of  Life. 
Amen. 


-APPOINTMENT    OP    ACTINO    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

'  Mr.  EASTL.itND  ) . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Sewatt. 

Pbzsident  PKO  TEMPOaS, 
WoiKln^on,  D.C.,  November  20,  1973. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appotnt  Hon.  Sam  tivirs, 
a  Senator  trota  the  5t*te  of  Georgia,  to  per- 
form Che  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

Jamxs  O.  EUstlans. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, November  19,  1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos   488.  495.  497.  499.  520.  and  521. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSAL  OF  MOL\'BDEmJM  FROM 
THE   NATIONAL   STOCKPILE 

The  bill  (S.  2551)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  thirty -six  million 
Ave  hundred  thousand  pounds  (molybdenum 
dlsulphlde  equivalent)  of  molybdenum  now 
held  Id  the  national  stoclcpUe  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials StocJc  PUlng  Act  (50  V3.C.  98-98h). 
Such  disposition  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Blaterlals  Stock  PUlng 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and  method  of 
disposition  shall  be  Hxed  with  due  regard 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  SUtes 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markeu. 


WTIITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  LIBRARY  AND  INFORMATION 
SCIENCES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  40)  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  call  a 
White  House  C'onference  on  Llbrarv  and 
Information  Sciences  in  1976.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  amended  and 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  with 
Its  amended  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  access  to  information  and  Ideas 
13  Indispensable  to  the  development  of 
human  potential,  the  advancement  of  clvlll- 
zatlon.  and  the  continuance  of  enlightened 
self-government;  and 

Whereas  the  preservation  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  and  ideas  are  the 
prtnaary  purpose  and  function  of  libraries 
and  Information  centers;  and 

Whereas  the  growth  and  augmentation  of 
the  Nation's  libraries  and  Information  cen- 
ters are  essential  If  all  Americans  are  to  have 
reasonable  access  to  adequate  services  of 
libraries  and  Information  centers;  and 

Whereas  new  achievements  In  technology 
offer  a  potential  for  enabling  libraries  and 
Information  centers  to  serve  the  public  more 
fully,  expeditiously,  and  economically;  and 

Whereas  maximum  realization  of  the  po- 
tential Inherent  In  the  use  of  advanced  tech- 
nology by  Ubarles  and  information  centers 
requires  cooperation  through  planning  for. 
and  coordination  of.  the  services  of  libraries 
and  Information  centers;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  is  deveioplng 
plans  for  meeting  national  needs  for  library 
and  information  services  and  for  coordinat- 
ing activities  to  meet  thoee  needs;  and 

Whereas  productive  recommendations  for 
expanding  access  to  libraries  and  Information 
services  win  require  public  understanding 
and  support  as  well  as  that  of  public  and 


private  libraries  and  Information  centers- 
Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Ubrary 
and  Information  Services  in  1976. 

(b)(1)  The  purpnee  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Serv- 
ices (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "CXn^er- 
ence  ")  shall  be  to  develop  recommendations 
for  the  further  improvement  of  the  Nations 
libraries  and  Information  centers  and  their 
use  by  the  public,  In  accordance  with  the 
policies  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  this 
joint  resolution. 

(3)  The  conference  shall  be  composed  of, 
and  bring  together— 

(A)  representatives  of  local.  sUtewlde.  re- 
gional, and  national  Institutions,  agencle*. 
organlzaUons.  and  associations  which  provide 
library  and  Information  services  to  the  pub- 
lic; 

(B)  representatives  of  educational  Institu- 
tions, agencies,  organizations,  and  associ- 
ations (Including  professional  and  scholarly 
associations  for  the  advancement  of  educa. 
tlon  and  research ) ; 

(C)  persons  with  special  knowledge  of  and 
special  competence  In,  technology  as  It  may 
be  used  for  the  improvement  of  library  and 
Information  services;  and 

(D)  representatives  of  the  general  public. 
(c)(1)    The   conference   shall   be   planned 

and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
NaUoual  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"). 

(2)  In  administering  this  Joint  resolution, 
the  Commission  shall — 

(A)  when  appropriate,  request  the  co- 
operaUon  and  assistance  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  In  order  to  carry 
out  Its  responslblUtles; 

(B)  make  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance (by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise)  avail- 
able to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  organize 
and  conduct  conferences  and  other  meetings 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  Conference:  and 

(C)  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  Conference  and  associated  State  confer- 
ences, and  prepare  and  distribute  such  re- 
ports of  the  Conference  and  associated  State 
conferences  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(3)  (A)  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooper- 
ate with,  and  provide  assistance  to,  the  Com- 
mission upon  Its  request  under  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  (2) ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  personnel  to  the  Commission 
m  accordance  with  section  3341  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code  For  the  purposes  of  such 
section  3341  and  this  paragraph,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  any 
executive  or  military  department  of  which  a 
request  is  made  under  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (3). 

(B)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  detail  personnel  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request,  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Joint 
resolution. 

(4)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
joint  resolution,  the  Commission  la  author- 
ized to  engage  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary,  without  regard  for  the  provisions 
of  title  S.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  without  regard  for  chapter  51,  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(6)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pub- 
lish and  distribute  for  the  Conference  the 
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reports  authorized  under  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion without  regard  for  section  501  of  title 
44.  Unlt«l  States  Code. 

(6)  Members  of  the  Conference  may,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
biwlnesB  and  attending  the  Conference,  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsUtence.  as  may  be  allowed  under 
section  5703  of  title  5,  Umted  States  Code, 
for  persons  serving  without  pay.  Such  ex- 
penses may  be  paid  by  way  of  advances,  reim- 
bursement, or  In  Installments  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine. 

(d)  A  final  report  of  the  Conference,  con- 
taining such  findings  and  recommendations 
as  may  be  made  by  the  Conference,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the 
close  of  the  Conference  which  final  report 
shall  be  made  public  and.  within  ninety  days 
after  Its  receipt  by  the  President,  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  President  containing  the  Pre.sldent's  rec- 
ommendations  with   re.xpeot   to  .such   report. 

(e)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
twenty-eight-member  advisory  committee  to 
the  Conference  composed  of  (A)  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Commission  designated 
by  the  Chairman  thereof:  (B)  two  persons 
designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  (Cl  two  persoiis  designated 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate: 
and  (D)  not  more  than  twentv-one  persons 
appointed  by  the  President  Such  advisory 
committee  shall  assist  and  advise  the  Com- 
mission In  planning  and  conducting  the  Con- 
ference. The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  Is 
authorized,  In  his  discretion,  to  establish 
prescribe  functions  for,  and  appoint  mem- 
bers to  such  advisory  and  technical  com- 
mltteee  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  and 
advise  the  Conference  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions. 

(3)  Members  of  any  committee  established 
under  this  subsection  who  are  not  re^ailar 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  to  the  business 
of  the  Conference,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation therefor  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Pres- 
ident but  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  pay 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for  grade 
OS-18  In  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Including  traveltlme  Such  members 
may.  whUe  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
may  be  authorized  under  .section  5703  of  tlUe 
8.  United  States  Code,  for  |>ersons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  grants,  gifts  or 
bequests  of  money  for  Immediate  disburse- 
ment by  the  Commission  In  furtherance  of 
the  Conference.  Such  grants,  gifts  or  be- 
quesu  offered  the  Commission  shall  be  paid 
by  the  donor  or  his  representative  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  whose  re- 
ceipts shall  be  their  acquittance.  The  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  shall  enter  such 
grants,  gifts  and  bequests  In  a  special  ac- 
count to  the  credit  of  the  Commission  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  term  "SUte"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  F*uerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitations  such 
sums,  but  not  to  exceed  ilO.000.000,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Such  sums  shall  remain  available  toe 
obligation  until  expeud«l 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 


the  President  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information 
Services  in  1973." 


TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
ALLOWANCES  TO  CERTAIN  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  1038)  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  In 
connection  with  leave,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That   chapter   7   of   title   37,   United  States 
Code,  Is  amended: 

( 1 )  By  Inserting  the  following  new  section : 
"{  411b.  Travel     and    transportation    allow- 
ances: travel  performed  In  connec- 
tion with  certain  leave 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  serrtce  stationed  outside  the  forty- 
eight  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  is  ordered  to  make  a  change  of 
permanent  station  to  another  duty  station 
outside  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  paid  travel 
and  transportation  allowances  in  connection 
with  authorized  leave  from  his  last  duty 
station  to  a  place  approved  by  the  Secrettur 
concerned,  or  his  designee,  or  to  a  place  no 
farther  distant  than  his  home  of  record  if  he 
Is  a  member  without  dependents,  and  from 
that  place  to  his  designated  post  of  duty,  if 
either  his  last  duty  .station  or  his  designated 
post  of  duty  Is  a  restricted  area  in  which  de- 
pendents are  not  authorized. 

"(b)  The  allowances  prescribed  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  the  rate  authorized 
under  section  404(d)  of  this  title.  Authorized 
travel  under  this  section  is  performed  In  a 
duty  status.". 

(2)  By  Inserting  the  following  new  Item  In 
the  analysis: 

"411b.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
travel  performed  In  connection  with 
certain  leave." 

Immediately  below 

"411a.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
travel  performed  In  connection  with 
convalescent  leave.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PAY  AND  POSITION  CLASSIFICA- 
TION FOR  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM 

The  bill  'H.R.  6334*  to  provide  for  the 
uniform  application  of  the  position  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rate 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Ctode, 
to  certain  employees  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1964 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (H.R.  10511)  to  amend  section  164 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 
relating   to  financial  assistance  agree- 


ments, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hou-sing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  lai  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1664  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  No  federal  financla!  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  buses  unless  as  a  condition  of  such  as- 
sistance the  applicant  or  any  public  bodv 
receiving  assistance  for  the  purchase  of  buses 
under  this  Act  or  any  publicly  owned  oper- 
ator receiving  such  asslstancje  shall  as  a  con- 
dition of  such  assistance  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  that  such  public 
body,  or  any  operator  of  mass  transporta- 
tion for  the  public  body  shall  not  engage 
In  charter  bus  operations  outside  of  the 
urban  area  within  which  It  provides  regularly 
scheduled  mass  transportation  sersjce,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  agreement  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  Such  agreement  shall 
provide  for  fair  and  equitable  arrangements 
appropriate  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  assure  that  the  financial  assistance 
granted  under  this  Act  wUl  not  enable  public 
bodies  and  publicly  and  prlvate'.y  owned  op- 
erators for  public  bodies  to  foreclose  private 
operators  from  the  intercity  charter  bus  Vli- 
dustrj-  where  such  operators  are  willing  and 
able  to  provide  such  service  In  addition  to 
any  other  remedies  specified  in  the  agre*"- 
ments,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority 
to  bar  a  grsmtee  or  operator  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  further  financial  assistance  for  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment 
where  he  determines  that  there  has  been  a 
continuing  pattern  of  violations  of  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  Upon  receiving  a  com- 
plaint regarding  an  alleged  violation,  the 
Secretary  shall  investigate  and  shall  deter- 
mine whether  a  violation  has  occurred.  Upon 
determination  that  a  violation  has  occurred, 
he  ahall  take  appropriate  action  to  correct 
the  violation  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  agreement  ". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  164 
(a)  of  PubUc  Law  93-87.  approved  August  13, 
1973.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or"  before  "(2)";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  (3)  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964," 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
164(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  (2). 
and  (3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
(2)". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 
Section    164(a)    of   the   Federal-Aid   High- 
way Act  la  amended  by  strtklng  out  all  after 
the  word  "operations"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  all  of  the  second  sentence,  and  Insert- 
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Ing  In  Ueu  thereof  "ouuide  ol  the  urban 
u:ea(8)  wltbln  which  It  provldeg  regularly 
scheduled  mass  transportation  service  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  an  agreement  authorized 
and  required  by  Section  3(f)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  which  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  purchase  of  buses  under 
this  Act." 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
10511.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banldng.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
partially  corrects  a  difficult  situation 
created  by  section  164  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973.  I  commend  the 
Banking  Committee,  and  particularly  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr  WiLLiAids)  for  his  work  on  this 
amendment. 

The  Pederal-Aid  Highway  Act.  of 
which  I  was  the  principal  sponsor,  con- 
tained language  in  section  164  which 
would  have  prohibited  any  applicant  for 
assistance  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  or  other  Federal  acts; 
Including  the  Highway  Act,  from  receiv- 
ing funds  for  the  purchase  of  buses  un- 
less the  applicant  first  agreed  not  to  en- 
gage in  charter  bus  activities  in  com- 
petition with  private  bus  carriers  out- 
side of  the  area  in  which  the  applicant 
provided  regularly  scheduled  mass  trans- 
portation service. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  language 
was  to  foreclose  many  public  bus  com- 
panies from  significant  charter  activi- 
ties, which  stimulate  revenue  for  them. 
In  my  own  State,  for  example,  the  city 
of  Corpus  Christ!  noted  that  their  char- 
ter business,  which  largely  serves  local 
schools,  is  the  only  profitable  part  of 
their  transit  operation,  and  the  revenues 
from  that  service  are  used  to  subsidize 
other  parts  of  their  operation  that  regu- 
arly  lose  money. 

The  language  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  was  undoubtedly  too  severe.  In 
its  place,  the  Banking  Committee  has 
wisely  inserted  language  which  requires 
public  companies  operating  charters  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  assure  that  the  public  com- 
panies do  not  foreclose  private  operators 
from  operating  charter  buses  if  the  pri- 
vate companies  are  wUling  to  do  so.  In 
my  view,  this  accomplishes  the  goals  we 
originally  had  In  the  Senate  version  of 
the  highway  bill. 

My  amendment  would  extend  the 
principle  established  in  the  bill  under 
consideration  to  assure  that  the 'same 
test  which  applies  to  buses  purchased 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  also  applies  to  buses  purchased  with 
highway  trust  funds. 

In  the  words  of  John  Bamum.  Acting 
Secretary  of  Transportation — 

We  think  the  parity  between  the  two  pro- 
nrrams  Is  essential  if  the  localities  are  to 
Save  the  genuine  flexibility  In  the  use  of 
mass  transportation  funds  which  are  a  cen- 
tral achievement  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway 
Act  of  173 

My  amendment,  then,  treats  buses 
purchased  with  trust  fund  moneys  the 
same  as  buses  purchased  with  UMTA 
funds.  I  believe  it  is  necessary,  since  we 
do  not  want  to  create  different  condi- 


tions for  the  purchase  of  buses  under 
the  two  programs. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  'Mr  Williams'  . 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  he  and  his  col- 
leag\ie  on  the  minority  side  '  Mr  Tower  > 
can  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 164  of  the  Federsd-Ald  Highway  Act 
(Public  Law  93-87)  enacted  on  August  13 
of  this  year  contained  a  provision  for- 
bidding Federal  assistance  for  the  pur- 
chase of  buses  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Act  or  the  highway  trust  fund 
unless  the  applicant  agrees  not  to  en- 
gage in  certain  types  of  charter  bus 
services.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  applicants  for  urban  mass  trtui- 
slt  funds  would  be  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  the  charter  bus  business  in 
competition  with  private  operators  out- 
side the  area  within  which  they  provide 
regularly  scheduled  mass  transportation 
services.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
were  never  considered  by  the  Senate  but 
were  contained  in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  bUl  and  later  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee. 

If  these  provisions  were  enforced,  al- 
most half  of  the  publicly  owned  bus  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  would  have 
to  choose  between  giving  up  their  char- 
ter services,  which  Is  the  most  lucrative 
part  of  their  operations,  or  foregoing 
Federal  mass  transportation  assistance. 
In  New  Jersey  alone,  section  164  has 
jeopardized  the  application  for  a  grant 
of  $31  milllQJD  to  purchase  1.200  buses 
for  Transport  of  New  Jersey — our  State's 
largest  transportation  system. 

Obviously,  this  section  of  the  Highway 
Act  is  inconsistent  with  our  national  ob- 
jective of  encouraging  urban  mass  trans- 
portation— an  objective  which  has  be- 
come our  No  1  domestic  goal  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  crisis. 

H.R,  10511  will  help  us  to  achieve  this 
goal  and  alleviate  the  problems  caused 
by  section  164  of  the  Highway  Act.  It 
will  allow  Federal  urban  mass  transit 
assistance  where  the  recipient  of  such 
assistance  enters  into  fair  and  equitable 
arrangements  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  assure  that  Federal 
funding  will  not  foreclose  private  oper- 
ators— who  are  not  recipients  of  such 
assistance — from  engaging  in  the  inter- 
city charter  bus  business  when  these 
operators  are  willing  and  able  to  provide 
this  service. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10511, 
private  charter  bus  operators  can  not  be 
put  out  of  business  because  of  competi- 
tive advantages  enjoyed  by  companies 
receiving  Federal  assistance  On  the 
other  hand,  the  much  needed  revenues 
emanating  from  charter  operations  wUl 
not  be  lost  by  recipients  of  Federal  mass 
transit  assistance  nor  will  they  be  pro- 
hibited from  offering  charter  bus  service 
to  the  public  if  they  do  not  through 
the  use  of  unfair  or  destructive  competi- 
tion drive  private  operators  out  of  the 
charter  bus  business. 

The  Intent  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
rectify  the  problems  caused  by  section 
164  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 
The  sponsors  of  this  legislation,  there- 
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fore,  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation will  exercise  hLs  authority  to 
revise  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
grants  entered  into  pursuant  to  that 
act  so  as  to  reflect  the  new  standards 
set  forth  In  H.R  10511 

Mr.  President,  this  legLslatlon  Is,  in 
my  opinion,  fair  and  equitable  to  all 
parties  concerned  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  The 
National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners— representing  the  private  bus 
operators — the  American  Transit  Asso- 
ciation, the  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit, 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  These  groups  repre- 
sent a  broad  spectrum  of  all  parties  en- 
gaged in  urban  mass  transportation  and 
the  charter  bus  business.  With  this 
totality  of  support.  I  hope  that  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  will  adopt  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  H.R  10511  within 
the  very  near  future  and  alleviate  the 
need  for  a  House-Senate  conference. 
In  this  manner,  the  barriers  to  Federal 
urban  mass  transportation  assistance 
will  be  expedltlou.sly  removed  and  we 
will  take  one  step  toward  the  alleviation 
of  the  energy  crisis 

The  amendment,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  takes 
the  provisions  which  are  applicable  to 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  and  makes 
them  equally  applicable  to  the  provl.slon.s 
of  the  Highway  Act  which  effect  urban 
mass  transportation  I  certainly  feel  that 
this  amendment  Is  essential  if  mass 
transit  is  to  be  treated  equally  imder 
both  acts. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  mj'  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr  Bentsen).  As 
Senator  Bentsen  has  stated,  this  amend- 
ment would  assure  equal  treatment  for 
a  community  seeking  Federal  support 
for  the  purchase  of  mass-transit  buses, 
whether  it  seeks  support  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  or  under 
the  Federal-aid  urban  highway  system. 

As  Senator  Bentsen  has  stated,  this 
amendment  will  conform  the  language 
under  title  23  of  the  Code  with  the 
UMTA  language  in  the  reported  bill. 
Such  conformity  Is  Important  to  the  ef- 
fective implementation  of  tx>th  laws. 

My  Senate  colleagues  are  well  aware 
of  the  important  changes  made  earlier 
this  year  in  Public  Law  93-87  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  For  the  first  time,  money  out 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  can  be  used 
for  various  mass  transit  purposes.  Such 
new  Initiative,  designed  to  make  our 
highways  and  our  transit  systems  more 
effective,  are  particularly  significant  now. 
when  we  confront  an  energy  shortage. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  we 
were  to  undercut  this  opportunity  by 
establlshiiig  a  double  standard  that 
would  make  it  difficult  for  a  local  agency 
to  use  Its  highway  funds  to  purchase 
buses. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  the  earlier  act 
to  conform  criteria  for  mass-transit 
projects  either  out  of  highway  or  UMTA 
funds  in  order  not  to  preclude  one  choice 
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or  the  other  To  make  the  program  effec- 
tive, we  must  have  identical  criteria. 

Public  Law  93-87  recognized  the  need 
to  have  a  parallel  test  for  the  two  acts 
Section  142' j)  of  title  23  of  the  Code 
added  this  year,  states  that  "the  pro- 
vi-^lons  of  section  3'e)(4)  of  the  Urban 
.Ma,ss  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  shall  apply"  in  Implementing 
.■sections  of  title  23  that  permit  the 
arqulsltion  of  buses  and  subway  systems. 
.Senator  Beittsen's  amendment  would 
a-s.sure  a  continuation  of  this  conformity, 
I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  opposi- 
tion to  this  effort  to  conform  the  two 
arts  The  language.  I  understand,  was 
drawn  up  with  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional A.ssoclatlon  of  Motor  Bus  opera- 
tion;. This  language  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr  Williams'  for  his 
>adership  in  developing  this  bill.  It  Is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  effective,  national  pro- 
gram for  urban  mass  transit. 

I  have  two  questions  that  I  should  like 
to  propound  to  the  Senator  from  New 
.Ier.sey.  I  do  not  think  they  will  take 
much  time.  I  propose  to  propound  them 
as  a  member  of  the  minority  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

We  wholeheartedly  support  the 
amendment,  but  I  wish  to  ask  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  this  question:  First,  Is  It 
his  understanding  that  this  language 
makes— as  I  believe  it  does— an  Identical 
charter- bus  test  under  both  the  UMTA 
and  the  Federal-aid  highway  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
It  is  an  identical  test  under  both  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  My  second  question  Is 
this:  Is  my  understanding  correct  that 
the  committee  welcomes  tills  amendment 
and  that  the  committee  would  have  writ- 
ten such  an  amendment  itself  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  questions  relating  to  the 
committee  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  expects  the  Senate 
conferees  to  insist  upon  the  inclusion  of 
Senator  Bentsen's  amendment  in  the 
conference  report  with  the  House? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  The  answer  to  that  is 
also  In  the  affirmative.  We  would  have 
considered  it  in  our  committee  if  we  had 
jurisdiction.  We  did  not.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Works  had  jui-isdiction  since 
It  Is  part  of  the  Highway  Act.  In  confer- 
ence, we  will  certainly  insist  upon  agree- 
ment to  the  Bentsen  amendment 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator 

Mr  TOWER,  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority,  we  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texa.s  'Mr.  Bentsen >  and  are 
prepared  to  accept  it 

Mr  BENTSEN  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  tlie  amendment 
is  agreed  to 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mi-.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
reeded  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered; 
and  without  objection,  the  amendment 
wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows : 

On  page  5  after  line  3,  add  the  following 
new  section; 

•■Sec  2  The  Secretary  shall  amend  any 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  Section 
1 64a  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
P  L.  93-87,  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
Section  1  of  this  Act.  The  effective  date  of 
such  conformed  agreements  shall  be  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  original  agreements  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  Section  164a." 

Mr.  STE\'ENSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  simply  gives  H.R.  10511  some 
retroactivity.  Restrictive  agreements,  al- 
ready entered  into  by  applicants  and  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Authority,  as  re- 
quired by  section  164(a).  could  with  this 
amendment  be  renegotiated  to  conform 
with  the  more  liberal  requirements  of 
the  bill. 

Certain  locahties  have  already  entered 
into  agreements  with  UMTA  in  con- 
formity with  the  Highway  Act  as  it  was 
pa.ssed  last  August.  There  may  be  more 
agreements  entered  before  this  bill  be- 
comes effective. 

The  Banking  Committee  was  some- 
what aware  of  this  problem  and  did  take 
some  cognizance  of  it  In  its  report 
language.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that 
report  language  Is  enough  to  give  this  bill 
retroactivity . 

This  amendment  simply  assures  that 
communities  with  restrictive  agreements 
or  charter  bus  service  will  not  be  dis- 
criminated against.  That  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  Banking  Committee.  The  adminis- 
tration supports  it. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  this  bill  will  be  able  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  simply  assures  that 
communities  with  restrictive  agreements 
on  chartered  bus  service  will  not  be  dis- 
criminated against.  That  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs 

I  am  told  that  the  Mass  Transit  Au- 
thority supports  this  amendment,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  would  see  fit  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  aware  that  this 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Authority;  and  the  mi- 
nority certainly  has  no  objection  to  it 
and  Is  prepared  to  accept  it 

Mr  STEVENSON  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  President,  our 
committee  thought  that  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  would  have  been  met  by 
the  language  of  the  committee  report. 
But  If  there  is  any  question,  this  amend- 


ment certainly  clarifies  It,  and  we  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  H.R.  10511)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Urban  M£iss 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  permit 
financial  assistance  to  be  furnished 
under  that  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain equipment  which  may  be  used  for 
charter  service  In  a  manner  which  does 
not  foreclose  private  operators  from 
furnishing  such  service,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


EMIKO  KURAOKA 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  204'  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Emlko  Kuraoka  was  consi- 
dered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Emlko  Kuraoka.  widow  of  Matsuo  Kuraoka, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  o  sum  equal  to  eight  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


BILL  INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED— 
S.  2466.  PUBLIC  HE.A.LTH  SERVICE 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
President  yesterday  signed  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill.  The  sub- 
ject matter  listed  under  Calend&r  No. 
386,  S.  2466  having  been  included  in  that 
legislation,  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  and 
signed  by  the  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  2466  be  Indefinitelj-  post- 
poned. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY— A 
REMEMBRANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  be  in 
session  tomorrow  is  undetermined  at  this 
time.  But  the  day  after  tomorrow — on 
Thanksgiving,  of  all  days — marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of 
our  late  and  beloved  President,  John  P. 
Kennedy. 
What  is  10  years  remembered: 

Is  it  shots  of  infamy  in  a  Dallas  street? 

A  clinical  report  of  a  murder 

Is  it  a  dress  dark-splotched  with  blood? 

The  swollen  faces  of  grief. 

Is  it  a  rain-filled  sky  over  Washington? 

A  silent  throng  under  the  Capitol's 
dome. 
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Is  tt  two  children  and  a  child's  single 

cry? 
A  riderless  horse. 
An  intonation  In  a  cathedral. 
The  flickering  of  a  flame 

What  is  10  years  remembered : 

How  much  rain  beating  on  a  grave- 
site? 
How  much  snow  falling  and  Altered 

sunlight? 
How  many  mind-flashes  of  a  man? 
Of  his  humor  and  humanity. 
Of  his  sense  and  sensitivity. 

Ten  years  after,  it  Is  all  remembered 
and  more: 
An  assertion  of  human  decency 
A  trust  of  freedom. 
A  confidence  in  reason 
A  love  of  country 
A  kindled  hope  for  the  Nation. 
This  was  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
This  Is  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
Ten  years  after. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Daes  the  acting  minority  leader  de- 
sire to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  TOWER  I  do  not  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  <Mr  Domfnici"  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


PERSPECTIVE   ON  THE   SOVIET 
GRAIN  SALE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
today  on  what  I  call  the  perspective  on 
the  Soviet  grain  transaction. 

What  did  the  big  sale  of  U.S.  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  really  mean  to  the 
United  States?  Probably  it  has  meant 
less  than  most  consumers  think  to  our 
food  prices.  And  I  firmly  believe  It  has 
meant  more  to  the  economy  of  rural 
America  than  most  of  us  appreciate. 

The  big  grain  sale  ranks  as  one  of 
the  really  large  transactions  in  agricul- 
tural trade  history — and  coming  during 
a  Presidential  election  year  it  was  almost 
certaJn  to  become  a  center  of  political 
controversy 

That  is  unfortunate — because  I  think 
the  .\merlcan  people  deserve  an  objective 
and  dispassionate  look  at  this  transac- 
tion, at  Its  costs  and  benefits,  and  Its 
Implications  for  the  future.  That  Is  why 
I  have  taken  some  time  recently  to  ex- 
amine the  sale  and  Its  effects  carefully 

nCPACT    Off    FOOD    COOTS 

The  Russian  grain  sale  should  not  be 
played — as  It  has  been  in  too  many  re- 
cent headlines— as  the  major  factor  be- 
hind the  sharp  increases  in  U.S.  food 
prices. 

At  least  three  other  factors  have  had 


more    important    Impact    on    our    food 
prices  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 

First — and  very  likely  foremost — has 
been  the  Impact  of  devaluing  the  dollar. 
The  dollar  has  devalued  against  the  cur- 
rencies of  West  Germany  and  Japan  by 
about  one- third  In  this  period.  This 
meant  they  could  buy  one-third  more  of 
our  grains  for  the  same  number  of  yen 
or  deutschemarks — a  real  bargain.  The 
United  States  had  to  devalue,  and  In  the 
long  run  we  will  benefit  from  more  real- 
istic monetary  rates.  In  the  short  run. 
however.  It  has  meant  our  consumers 
have  had  to  bid  against  foreign  buyers 
with  "discount  coupons"  for  shopping  In 
the  United  States 

The  second  major  factor  In  food  cost 
Increases  has  been  bad  weather  In  a  num- 
ber of  major  grain  production  areas — 
including  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  The  Russian  crop  failure  in  1972 
was  followed  by  the  failure  of  the  mon- 
soon rains  and  poor  rice  crops  In  India 
and  Southeast  Asia ;  drought  In  India  and 
Africa  cut  peanut  production:  Australia 
lost  half  her  grain  crop  to  drought  last 
fall,  and  South  Africa  could  not  even 
plant  her  com  crop  because  It  was  so 
dry.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand  was  too  wet:  we  lost  millions  of 
tmshels  of  com  and  soybeans  that  we 
could  not  get  out  of  the  fields,  and  the 
wet  weather  and  flooding  delayed  plant- 
ing again  this  spring.  Peru  was  not  able 
to  catch  anchovies  for  her  flshmeal  in- 
dustry, and  it  now  looks  as  though  the 
flshmeal  will  not  be  back  in  volume  be- 
fore 1975.  All  of  these  shortfalls  boosted 
food  prices  around  the  world. 

The  third  major  factor  has  been  the 
growing  affluence  of  consumers  in  other 
countries.  Real  Incomes  have  been  grow- 
ing 3  to  4  percent  per  year  in  both  the 
developed  and  developing  countries — ad- 
justed for  both  population  growth  and 
Inflation  Five  countries  have  more  than 
doubled  their  real  per  capita  output 
since  1960— Including  Spain,  Greece, 
Korea.  Taiwan,  and  Japan.  Thus,  more 
people  are  bidding  for  better  diets  today 
from  a  relatively  fixed  number  of  farm- 
ing acres. 

These  factors  have  all  had  more  im- 
pact on  our  food  prices  than  the  Russian 
grain  sale  By  itself,  the  Russian  sale 
would  have  added  less  than  a  cent  to  the 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  would  have 
had  very  little  Impact  on  our  prices  for 
meat  and  other  items. 

BZNEnrs  or   rra  sovrrr   o>ain   bai.c 

The  United  States  has  gained  some 
very  real  and  Important  benefits  from 
our  farm  product  sales 

Many  people  In  this  country — even 
some  from  important  agricultural 
States — seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
agriculture  Is  still  America's  largest  and 
most  Important  Industry.  It  employs 
more  people,  occupies  more  of  our  capi- 
tal, and  contributes  more  of  our  export 
earnings  than  any  other  single  lndustr>- 
In  the  coimtry.  When  our  agriculture  Is 
healthy,  our  whole  economy  benefits 

For  nearly  40  years,  though.  American 
agriculture  has  been  limping  along  at 
three-quarter  speed.  We  have  been  wast- 
ing a  major  portion  of  our  farming  re- 
sources because  we  could  not  find  mar- 


kets for  all  of  our  productive  potential, 
and  we  have  been  subsidizing  that  waste 
at  a  substantial  cost  to  all  taxpayers.  Tlie 
Nation  and  our  farmers  have  been  poorer 
as  a  result 

Today,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet 
grain  sale,  American  aRrlculture  Is  be- 
ginning to  operate  at  full  speed.  Farm- 
ers are  turning  out  record  crops,  bujing 
record  amounts  of  product,  generating 
new  jobs  and  contributing  more  to  the 
economy  than  they  ever  have  before  in 
history. 

For  5  years,  the  administration  has 
been  making  a  concerted  effort  to  use  our 
comparative  advantage  In  agriculture 
more  effectively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Nation.  We  have  been  encourag- 
ing other  countries  to  reli*  more  heavily 
on  the  efficient  American  fanner — In 
order  to  provide  more  export  earnings 
for  the  Nation  and  more  Jobs  and  more 
Income  for  Americans  on  and  off  the 
farm. 

We  had  been  eyeing  the  big  Russian 
market  for  several  years  The  Soviet 
Union  does  have,  after  all.  the  second- 
largest  economy  In  the  world.  It  has  a 
population  larger  than  our  own,  with 
rising  incomes,  and  a  hunger  for  a  better 
diet.  Russia  also  has  a  great  deal  of 
land,  but  because  of  a  severe  climate  she 
is  already  pushing  her  grain  production 
to  the  limits  of  her  capability.  If  the 
Russians  are  going  to  eat  better  they 
wUl  likely  have  to  Import  farm  products, 
especially  feeds  like  com  and  .soytjeans. 

The  Soviets  bought  some  feed  last 
year,  along  with  the  wheat.  This  year  the 
Russians  were  back  for  more  feed  grain, 
and  they  have  indicated  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  regular  buyers  for  live- 
stock feed  They  al.so  say  they  will  buy 
wheat  when  it  is  needed  to  supplement 
their  own  production. 

Our  agricultural  sales  to  Russia  could 
well  be  the  beginning  of  a  ver\'  Impor- 
tant and  mutually  beneficial  trade  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  countries  Ru.s- 
sla  Is  immensely  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources— Including  oil,  natural  gas.  and 
minerals  It  could  be  a  very  good  thing 
to  have  the  Russiarvs  looking  at  the 
United  States  as  a  .source  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  a  buyer  of  Russian  energy  and 
raw  materials.  Instead  of  as  simply  a 
rival  for  world  power 

FOB    BUHAL    AlfXKICA 

The  growing  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. In  Russia,  in  India,  In  Korea.  In 
dozens  of  countries  around  the  globe,  has 
tremendous  Importance  for  America  and 
particularly  for  rural  .America. 

Agriculture  Is  still  the  primary  eco- 
nomic base  for  most  of  our  rural  areas. 
For  decades,  however,  this  economic  ba.se 
has  been  losing  Jobs,  as  technology  re- 
placed manpower  faster  than  the  mar- 
kets for  farm  products  expanded  Farm-s 
have  gotten  bigger  and  fev^er.  Small 
towns  have  withered 

For  years,  we  have  been  holding  back 
our  agriculture,  wasting  part  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  men  and  teres  and  machines. 

Now.  we  see  an  opportunity  to  gear  up 
American  agriculture  for  full  output.  As 
more  people  around  the  world  get  more 
money,  bid  for  better  diets,  eat  more 
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livestock  products  that  require  more 
^;rain — we  hope  that  our  farms  can  con- 
.■-i.^tenlly  run  at  lull  speed 

That  will  mean  more  dollars  in  farm 
income,  more  farming  jot)s.  more  oppor- 
tunity for  the  man  who  wants  to  get 
Into  farming  or  tesm  as  a  sideline,  and 
better  wages  for  hired  farm  workers.  It 
will  mean  more  jobs  off  our  farms  and 
ranches  too — mrre  trucks  carrying  farm 
products,  more  people  handling  them  at 
elevators  and  processing  plants,  more 
workers  in  expanded  fertilizer  and  chem- 
ical plants. 

Cash  is  already  flowing  Into  farmers' 
hands — and  back  into  the  econom,v  All 
over  rural  America  this  year,  houses  are 
being  repainted,  plumbing  Improved, 
shingles  replaced — becau.se  farmers  are 
making  more  money.  Dealers  are  .selling 
more  trucks,  tractors,  home  appliances, 
and  farm  buildings. 

It  has  been  40  years  since  this  Nation 
lias  seen  its  agriculture  operating  at  full 
.speed  in  peacetime — and  I  think  we  will 
all  be  startled  by  the  impact  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Rural  America  will  feel 
these  beneflts  most  keenly.  The  exodus 
from  our  farms  and  small  towns  will  be 
slowed,  perhaps  even  stopF>ed,  the  extra 
incomes  generated  by  farming  will  pro- 
vide a  stronger  economic  base — perhaps 
a  water  or  sewer  system  that  will  help 
attract  new  Industries  to  enhance  the 
town's  future. 

This  strengthening  of  rural  America's 
future  need  not  mean  higher  food  costs 
for  our  consumers  either.  On  the  con- 
trary, farmers  will  be  able  to  use  all  of 
their  land,  labor  and  capital  more  ef- 
flclently  than  they  could  before — and 
this  will  help  keep  per-unit  costs  of  pro- 
duction lower  than  they  woiild  be  other- 
wise— at  least  hopefully  when  the  sup- 
ply more  closely  reaches  the  demand. 

The  demand  surge  came  very  fast,  and 
It  has  taken  some  time  for  our  farmers 
to  gear  up  However,  we  have  now  elim- 
inated all  restrictions  on  production  of 
our  major  crops.  Farmers  are  producing 
records  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
soybeans  this  year,  and  will  Increase 
their  production  still  further  for  next 
year  U.S.  farmers  have  the  capacity 
to  supply  our  own  food  needs  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  and  still  provide  in- 
creased amounts  of  farm  products  for 
exports 

As  our  additional  production  comes 
from  the  flelds,  I  fully  expect  that  Amer- 
icans In  the  years  ahead  can  be  confi- 
dent that  American  food  costs  will  re- 
sume their  long-term  decline  By  that  I 
mean  that  food  costs  will  continue  to 
take  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion 
of  our  take-home  pay.  even  as  our  diet.s 
Include  more  meat  and  other  preferred 
foods.  This  year,  1973,  Is  the  first  year  in 
15  that  our  food  costs  have  not  declined 
In  those  terms,  and  I  think  we  will  find 
it  only  a  temporary  interruption  of  the 
long-term  trend. 

The  Federal  Government's  budget 
picture  has  also  been  drastically  im- 
proved by  the  Improvement  In  our  agri- 
culture— and  again  we  can  credit  part  of 
this  to  the  Soviet  grain  sale.  The  result 
Is  a  financial  benefit  for  everj'  taxpayer. 

Farm  program  costs  have  been  slashed 


amazingly  Since  1933  farm  progrsmis 
have  cost  $85  blUion.  and  in  recent  years, 
they  had  been  running  between  $3  and 
$4  billion  per  year.  For  the  next  2  years, 
our  costs  will  tie  almost  nothing.  The 
demand  for  farm  products,  including  the 
demand  from  Ru.ssia.  not  only  eliminated 
the  heavT  surpluses  of  U.S.  wheat  that 
were  building  up  in  early  1972.  they 
have  given  encouragement  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent type  of  farm  program.  The  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  costs  the  taxpayer  nothing  at  all 
when  farm  prices  are  strong.  I  doubt  that 
Congress  and  U.S.  farmers  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  trj-  this  type  of  pro- 
gram until  now  and  the  taxpayers  will 
get  a  $6  to  $8  billion  break  over  the  next 
3  years  because  of  it. 

The  Federal  budget  has  also  gained 
new  tax  revenue  from  the  Increased 
income  generated  by  our  farm  sales 
throughout  the  economy.  Farmers  alone 
will  contribute  an  extra  $750  million  in 
income  taxes  in  1972  and  1973  due  to 
their  increa.sed  income 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  US  Government  paid  about 
$160  million  in  export  subsidies  on  the 
grain  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Even 
there,  the  Government  made  a  "profit" 
In  the  sense  that  the  subsidy  was  more 
than  offset  by  immediate  savings  in  farm 
program  payments,  grain  storage  costs 
and  other  items. 

One  of  the  most  important  benefits  of 
our  agricultural  sales  has  been  on  our 
national  balance  of  payments.  We  could 
not  maintain  our  current  standard  of 
living  without  the  imports  of  fuels,  raw 
materials,  and  low-cost  manufactured 
goods  we  get  from  other  countries. 

Our  farm  exports  are  helping  to  keep 
the  dollar  strong  enough  to  pay  for  these 
things,  and  the  Russian  grain  sale  in 
1972  generated  well  over  $1  billion  In 
foreign  earnings. 

Overall,  In  1973,  farm  exports  brought 
back  home  nearly  $13  billion  of  our  dol- 
lars, and  the  total  for  1974  may  be  as 
high  as  $20  billion. 

Our  balance  of  trade  deficit  was  only 
$141  million  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  this  year,  compared  with  $5  billion  a 
yestr  ago  The  major  reason  for  the  im- 
provement was  a  $4,3  billion  Increase  in 
farm  exports 

U.S.  farmers  are  balling  out  the  dol- 
lar and  the  Nation. 

As  the  export  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts continues  in  the  future,  and  permits 
our  agriculture  to  nm  efficiently  at  top 
speed,  we  can  expect  an  even  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
and  to  the  standard  of  b\-ing  of  every 
American. 

Finally.  I  think  we  must  be  aware  of 
the  important  role  that  American  food  is 
plajing  in  world  peace.  Our  agricultural 
abiuidance  became  an  important  factor 
In  winding  down  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  It 
has  been  important  in  establishing  the 
detente  with  Russia,  and  the  rapproche- 
ment with  the  Chinese,  If  nations  can 
meet  their  legitimate  needs  effectively 
through  trade,  they  have  less  Incentive  to 
resort  to  violence.  Furthermore,  strong 
trading  relationships  can  help  a  great 
deal  in  times  of  stress. 


PKOBLCMS  WTTH  THE  BI7SSIAN  GKAIH  SAl.l: 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  some  aspects 
of  the  transaction  need  to  be  conisidered 
because  many  problems  have  been  gen- 
erated by  the  enormity  of  the  transac- 
tion. 

I  do  not  want  to  defend  every  aspect  of 
the  Soviet  grain  sale,  of  course.  There  are 
legitimate  questions  to  be  asked  alxjut 
some  important  parts  of  the  sale. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  is  how  a 
market-oriented  economj-  like  ours  deals 
effectively  with  a  large  centrally  planned 
buyer  like  the  U£.SJl.  The  gyrations 
of  the  commodity  futures  markets  alone 
this  year  are  enough  to  indicate  that  we 
had  a  difficult  time  with  the  sale. 

We  need  futures  markets  for  farm 
products,  to  help  farmers  hedge  their 
risks,  and  to  help  set  fon\-ard  price  sig- 
nals. They  are  also  important  in  helping 
processors  of  farm  products  hedge  their 
inventories  and  keep  processing  margiiis 
low.  However,  we  must  ask  now  whether 
the  current  regulations  imder  which  fu- 
tures trading  is  operated  are  strong 
enough.  We  must  examine  the  roles  of 
floor  traders  and  others  involved  in  the 
trading. 

The  Russian  sale  revealed  some  seri- 
ous weaknesses  in  our  wheat  export  sub- 
sidy system;  in  fact,  it  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  have  such  an  ex- 
port subsidy  at  all. 

The  U.S.  Government  provided  $500 
million  in  credit  for  the  So%iets.  We  have 
been  doing  the  same  for  other  commer- 
cial customers  Is  this  a  proper  role  for 
government? 

All  of  these  questions  need  to  be  seri- 
ously examined  and  I  hope  to  participate 
in  that  examination,  carefully  and  in 
an  unemotional  atmosphere 

However.  I  think  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  our  current  farm  policy  is  right 
We  are  seeking  maximum  markets  for 
our  farm  exports  year  in  and  year  out. 
.so  that  our  farmers  and  rural  people  get 
better  Incomes  and  contribute  a  larger 
effort  to  the  entire  economy 

I  believe  the  policy  is  working;  that 
it  can  be  made  to  work  even  better.  It 
is  producing  major  beneflts  for  all.  not 
only  for  the  farmer  Grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  are  a  small  part  of  this, 
but  they  su-e  part  and  parcel  of  a  larger 
American  policy. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  remain- 
ing time  I  yield  back  that  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  <Mr.  Tafti  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  FEDERAL  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  President,  earlier  this 
year  nimierous  arguments  were  ad- 
vanced in  the  Senate  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity of  increasing  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey <Mr.  WIL1.1AMCS'.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  stated  on  the  fioor,  in 
referring  to  the  necessity  of  enacting 
minimum  wage  legislation: 

I  would  say  ag»ln  th»t  the  basic  tasQ« 
whlcb  CoDgT«oB  must  face  now  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  provide  an  adequate  wage 
level  for  mUllona  of  low-wage  workers  now— 
not   In   1974,   1975,   or   1970,   but   now. 
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The  dlstlngiiished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  stated  on  the  floor: 

The  issue  before  the  Senaie  la  not 
whether  the  mlnlmtun  wage  should  be 
raised — most  agree  that  an  increase  U  war- 
ranted— but  rather  how  much  and  how 
soon  It  should  be  raided.  Even  the  moet 
cursory  glance  at  the  cost  of  living  figures 
shows  that  the  Increases  provided  for  In 
S  1861  ase.  at  most,  barely  adequate  to 
conipensate  how  Income  workers  for  In- 
flation since  196e.  the  last  time  minimum 
wage   legislation   was   enacted. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  and 
Maryland  and  I  agree  that  an  Increase 
In  the  Federal  minimum  wage  is  neces- 
sary and  should  be  acted  upon  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  Regrettably,  a 
constructive  compromise  was  not  reached 
earlier  this  year  and  the  President  was 
presented  with  no  other  responsible  op- 
Uon  but  to  veto  the  legislation  forwarded 
to  him.  As  we  ai:  know,  the  House  up- 
held that  veto. 

Millions  of  working  Americans  thus 
have  not  received  a  much-needed  in- 
crease in  their  wages,  and  developments 
to  date  have  not  provided  encouragement 
for  congressional  action  to  correct  this 
situation.  No  committee  meetings  have 
been  held  or  scheduled  to  consider  areas 
of  compromise  and  no  other  movement 
has  been  made  to  push  for  consideration 
of  Uiis  most  vital  issue.  Informal  efforts 
to  try  to  get  a  compromise  with  those 
who  have  been  interested  unfortunately 
have  been  unavailing. 

One  reason  that  has  been  suggested 
for  lack  of  action  on  this  Issue  is  that 
the  leadership  of  the  pertinent  commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  Senate  do  not 
seem  Interested  in  further  consideration 
the  issue  in  this  session.  This  Is  bread- 
and-butter  legislation  Important  to  so 
many  Americans:  but  certain  labor  lead- 
ers, fixed  in  their  position  on  certain  de- 
tails of  this  issue,  seem  to  prefer  to 
have  no  legislation  than  any  compromise 
proposals.  But  I  am  sure  that  most  Sena- 
tors, and  especially  the  ranking  members 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, have  not  lost  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lem. While  the  Watergate  affair  and  re- 
lated developments  do  merit  attention, 
this  attention  should  not  develop  into 
complete  obsession  at  the  expense  of 
other  concerns  of  the  people.  Our  gov- 
ernmental system  must  continue  to  oper- 
ate and  attend  to  the  many  Important 
issues  facing  this  coxmtry. 

I  cannot  believe  the  suggestion  that 
organized  labor  Is  completely  opposed  to 
any  consideration  of  this  legislation  at 
this  time.  If  true.  It  would  be  especially 
unfortunate  Labor  leadership  Is  well 
aware  that  give  and  take  are  very  impor- 
tant in  the  legislative  process  and.  In 
fact,  has  stressed  the  necessity  of  con- 
structive compromise  over  the  years  in 
dealing  with  matters  of  national  impor- 
tance It  Is  very  difficult  for  me  to  bebeve 
tha:  knowledgeable  labor  leaders,  such  ajj 
Mr.  Meany.  would  block  legislation  of 
.such  importance  aa  minimum  wage,  Just 
because  every  word  of  every  section  of  a 
proposal  Is  not  exactly  what  organized 
labcrr  has  requested 

The  best  course  of  action  to  take  on 
this  matter  is  to  proceed  forward  as  soon 
as  possible  on  legislation   to  construc- 
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tively  Increase  the  Federal  minimum 
wage.  Senators  Dominick.  Beall.  and 
m^vself  offered  legislation  earlier  this  year 
which  would  have  established  a  $2.30 
minimum  with  reasonably  adjusted  steps, 
strengthened  the  child  labor  laws,  man- 
dated a  review  of  existing  exemptions, 
and  created  a  special  youth  differential  to 
decrease  youth  unemployment.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  our  proposal  and 
others  to  increase  the  minimum  wage. 
Extensive  debate  has  been  conducted  on 
our  proposal  The  time  has  come  to  move 
on  this  issue 

I.  therefore,  intend  to  join  with  Sena- 
tor Dominick  at  the  appropriate  time  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  our 
bill— under  Senate  rule  XTV— to  Increase 
the  Federal  minimum  wage.  Leadership 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, and  of  the  Senate,  have  been  so 
advised  of  our  intentions,  and  if  objec- 
tion is  made  to  immediate  consideration 
of  this  important  issue.  I  feel  it  is  In- 
cumbent on  those  objecting  to  present 
their  own  proposal  on  this  subject  and 
begin  to  move  on  legislative  compromises 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage 

Of  course,  realistically.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  recognize 
that  It  is  unlikely  the  bill  will  be  called 
up  on  the  calendar  Of  course,  as  we 
have  airead  pointed  out,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly a  number  of  other  measures 
that  are  going  to  be  considered  before  the 
end  of  the  year  and,  where  appropriate. 
we  intend  to  try  to  bring  up  this  Issue! 
by  way  of  amendment,  in  the  exact  terms 
of  the  bill  Introduced  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr  Dominick  > 
aa  8.  2727. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  page  37697  of  the  Congres- 
sional Recobd  for  yesterday,  which  Is 
available  today,  there  Is  set  out  the  de- 
tails of  that  bill  and  a  summary  of  the 
bill  Itself.  I  do  not  think  It  is  necessary 
to  review  at  this  time  the  exact  provision 
It  provides  an  area  of  coverage  for 
public  employees  imder  the  minimum 
wage.  It  provides  for  application  of  tip 
credit.  It  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  rate  in  five  steps  over  a 
4-year  period,  up  to  $230.  starting  at 
$1.80,  and  incresising  to  $2.  $2  10.  $2.20, 
and  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2.30. 

For  agricultural  employees  It  provides 
an  increase  up  to  $2  an  hour  over  the 
same  period,  with  the  differential  being 
maintained. 

It  also  provides — and  we  think  this  Is 
extremely  important — a  youth  differen- 
tial at  an  85  percent  rate,  and  also  pro- 
vides for  full-time  students  For  those 
who  are  not  students,  it  would  protect 
them  in  that  the  lower  rate  would  apply 
only  to  the  first  6  months  of  this  em- 
ployment. 

I  l)elieve  this  Issue  Is  one  of  the  early 
business  of  the  Senate  I  believe  It  should 
be  acted  upon  before  we  go  home  this 
year  We  have  waited  too  long  to  act  on 
minimum  wage  legislation.  We  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  t>ecome  bogged  down 
by  what  are  poUtlcal  aspects,  loelng  a 
view  of  legislauon  that  is  of  real  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States — that  of 
bringing  the  minimum  wage  legislation 
up  to  the  current  cost-of-Uving  situation 
and  the  changes  that  have  occurred  In 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  since 
the  last  enactment  of  such  legislation. 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pcre.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado   (Mr    DoMnncK)   Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  listening  with  care  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  talk  about 
the  detail  which  I  thought  wa.s  extremely 
interesting  because  we  brought  out  a  lot 
of  factors  not  recognized  in  the  public 
media. 

I  have  also  been  listening  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has  been, 
of  course,  so  closely  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  Beall i  and 
me  with  regard  to  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation. I  thinx  he  gave  us  a  fine  defini- 
tion of  the  problem  we  faced. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Mr.  Taj-t  and  Mr.  Beall.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  2727.  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  provide  for  in- 
creased minimum  wage  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  placed  on  the  calendar 
for  Immediate  consideration.  That  pro- 
cedure was  objected  to,  quite  properly, 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
WaLiAMS)  It  is  my  hope  that  after  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  today,  it  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  Its  consideration 
in  the  near  future  If  there  is.  I  intend 
to  offer  It  as  a  floor  amendment  to  an- 
other blU  which  Ls  before  the  Senate  for 
debate — possibly  the  daylight  saving  bill, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  called  up  next 
week. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  time  limitation  on 
the  daylight  savings  bill,  proposed  last 
night,  because  under  the  standard 
unanimous-consent  request  for  time 
limitations  so-called  nongermane 
amendments  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed Con.sequently  In  order  to  preserve 
the  possibility  of  offering  this  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  had  to  ob- 
ject. I  told  the  Senator  from  Montana  at 
that  point  why  I  was  doing  it. 

This  bill  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
one  we  offered  as  a  suljstltute  for  the 
minimum  wa«e  bill  reported  bv  the 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee 
earlier  this  year  It  provides  for  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  for  aU  covered 
nonfarm  workers  to  $2  30  an  hour  over  a 
4-year  period.  The  rate  for  covered 
farmworkers  would  be  Increased  from  its 
present  level  of  $1.30  an  hour  to  $2  an 
hour  over  a  3-year  period. 

To  avoid  worsening  the  high  teenage 
unemplojTnent  rate— 14  percent  for 
white  teenagers;  31  percent  for  non- 
whites — the  bill  provides  for  a  youth  dif- 
ferential rate  of  85  percent  of  the  new 
ratss-  I  call  this  Job  Opportunities  for 
Youth,  for  which  JOY  Is  an  acronym. 
And  I  think  that  we  ought  to  look  at  It 
that  waj-  If  we  are  to  get  young  people 
into  the  working  scales  so  that  they  can 
handle  themselves  and  take  care  of  their 
responsibilities  which  would  bring  them 
Into  a  production  status  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 
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This  youth  differential  would  apply  to 
youths  under  18  only  during  their  first  • 
6  months  on  a  Job.  and  to  full-time  stu- 
dents working  in  part-time  Jobs.  Elm- 
ployers  could  use  the  youth  differential 
rate  only  in  accordance  wltii  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  regulations  insuring  that 
adult  workers  would  not  be  displaced 
Thereby  we  get  around  the  universal 
problem  we  have  faced. 

The  biU  provides  for  extending  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  to  the  remaining 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
employees  not  covered  by  the  1966 
amendments.  No  exemptions  would  be 
repealed,  but  the  Labor  Department 
would  be  directed  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  36  or  more  exist- 
ing minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions, and  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port containing  recommendations  as  to 
whether  each  should  be  retained,  re- 
pealed, or  modified 

We  introduced  this  bill  because  all 
of  us  strongly  support  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  this  year. 
I  thought  the  substitute  bill  Senator 
Taft  and  I  offered  earlier  was  a  realistic 
and  substantial  compromise,  and  I  am 
strengthened  in  that  belief  by  subse- 
quent events — particularly  the  House's 
action  in  sustaining  the  President's  veto. 

I  endorse  100  percent  the  reasons  set 
out  by  the  President  as  the  basLs  for  his 
veto.  By  contributing  to  inflation  and  un- 
employment, the  vetoed  bill  would  have 
hurt  the  disadvantaged — the  ver>-  people 
minimum  wage  legislation  is  supposed 
to  help.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  veto  message  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  veto 
message  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives' 

I  am  returning  today,  without  my  approval 
H.R.  7935,  a  bill  which  would  make  major 
changes  In  the  Pair  Standards  Act, 

This  bill  flows  from  the  best  of  Intentions 
Its  suted  purpose  U  to  benefit  the  working 
man  and  woman  by  raising  the  minimum 
wage.  The  minimum  wsige  for  most  workers 
has  not  been  adjusted  for  five  years  and 
in  the  Interim,  as  sponsors  of  this  bill  rec- 
ognize, rising  prices  have  seriously  eroded 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  who  are  still 
paid  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  wage  scale. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  need  for 
a  higher  minimum  wage.  Both  fairness  and 
decency  require  that  we  act  now — this  year— 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  rate.  We  cannot 
allow  millions  of  America's  low-Income  fami- 
lies to  become  the  prime  casualties  of  Infla- 
tion. 

Yet  in  carrying  out  our  good  Intentions. 
■we  must  also  be  sure  that  we  do  not  penal- 
ize the  very  people  who  need  help  most.  The 
legislation  which  my  Administration  has 
actively  and  consistently  supported  would 
ultimately  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
higher  levels  than  the  bill  that  I  am  today 
vetoing,  but  would  do  so  in  stages  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  and  thereby  protect 
employment  opportunities  for  low  wage 
earners   and  the   unemployed. 

H.R.  7935,  on  the  other  hand,  would  un- 
fortunately do  far  more  harm  than  good  It 
would  cause  unemployment  It  Is  Infla- 
tionary. And  It  hurts  those  who  can  least 
aHord  It  For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  return  it  without  my  approval. 
M)VKRSi  srrrcT  on  implotmikt 

H.R  7935  would  raise  the  wage  rate  to  »3.00 
for  most  non-farm  workers  on  November  1 


and  8  months  later,  would  Increase  It  to  »2.20. 
TTiufl  in  less  than  a  year,  employers  would  be 
faced  with  a  37.5  percent  Increase  !n  the 
minimum  wage  date. 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  ImpEurt  such 
sharp  and  dramatic  increases  would  have 
upon  employment,  but  my  economic  advisors 
Inform  me  that  there  would  probably  be  a 
significant  decrease  In  employment  oppor- 
tunltlee  for  those  affected.  When  faced  with 
the  declslo.i  to  Increase  their  pay  rates  by 
more  thau  a  third  wlthli  a  year  or  to  lay  off 
their  workers,  tix&ny  employers  will  be  forced 
to  cut  back  Jobs  and  hours.  And  the  worker 
will  be  the  first  victim. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  fioor  more  gradually,  per- 
mitting employers  to  absorb  the  higher  labor 
costs  over  time  and  minimizing  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  cutting  back  on  employ- 
ment. This  Is  why  I  favor  legislation  which 
would  raise  the  floor  to  a  higher  level  than 
KM.  7935  but  would  do  so  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  The  bill  supported  by  the  Ad- 
ministration would  raise  the  minimum  wage 
for  most  non-farm  workers  from  $1.60  to 
81.90,  effective  Immediately,  and  then  over 
the  next  three  years,  would  raise  It  to  |i2.30 
I  believe  this  Is  a  much  more  prudent  and 
helpful  approach. 

INCREASING    INFLATION 

Sharp  Increases  In  the  minimum  wage  rate 
are  also  Inflationary.  Frequently  workers  paid 
more  than  the  minimum  gauge  their  wages 
relative  to  It.  That  Is  especially  true  of  thoee 
workers  who  are  paid  by  the  hour.  An  Increase 
In  the  minimum  therefore  Increasee  their 
demands  for  higher  wages — m  order  to  main- 
tain their  place  In  the  structure  of  wages. 
And  when  the  Increase  Is  as  sharp  as  It  Is  In 
H.R.  7935,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  a  fresh 
surge  of  Inflation. 

Once  again,  prudence  dictates  a  more  grad- 
ual Increase  In  the  wage  rate,  so  that  the 
economy  can  more  easily  absorb  the  Impact. 

HURTING    THE    DISADVANTAGED 

Changes  in  the  minimum  wage  law  as  re- 
quired by  H.R.  7935  would  also  hurt  those 
who  need  help  most.  The  ones  who  would  be 
the  first  to  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  rate  would 
frequently  be  those  who  traditionally  have 
had  the  most  trouble  In  finding  new  employ- 
ment— the  young,  members  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minority  groups,  the  elderly,  and  wom- 
en who  need  work  to  support  their  families. 

Three  groups  would  be  especially  hard  hit 
by  special  provisions  In  this  bUl : 

Youth:  One  major  reason  for  low  earnings 
among  the  young  is  that  their  employment 
has  a  considerable  element  of  on-the-job 
training.  Low  earnings  can  be  accepted  dur- 
ing the  training  p>erlod  in  expectation  of 
substantially  higher  earnings  after  the  train- 
ing Is  completed.  That  is  why  the  Administra- 
tion has  urged  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
modest  short-term  differential  in  minimum 
wages  for  teenagers,  coupled  with  protec- 
tions again£t  using  teenagers  to  substitute 
for  adults  in  Jobs.  H  R.  7936.  however,  in- 
cludes no  meaningful  youth  differential  of 
this  kind.  It  does  provide  marginal  Improve- 
ment In  the  special  wage  for  students  work- 
ing part-time,  but  these  are  the  young  people 
whose  continuing  education  Is  Improving 
their  employabUlty  anyway;  the  hill  makes 
no  provision  at  all  for  the  millions  of  non- 
student  teenagers   who  need  jobs  moet. 

Unemployment  rates  for  the  young  are 
already  far  too  high,  recently  averaging  thre« 
to  four  times  the  overall  national  unanoploy- 
ment  rate  H.R.  7935  would  only  drlv«  that 
rate  higher,  especially  for  young  people  from 
minority  groups  or  diaadTantagad  back- 
grounds It  thus  would  cut  thetr  current 
Inooma,  delay — or  even  prevent — their  start 
toward  economic  Improvement,  and  create 
greater    demorallzatloQ    for   the    age    group 


which  should  be  most  enthusiastically  In- 
volved in  America's  world  of  work. 

Dom-estic  household  irorkers:  HH.  7935 
would  extend  minimum  wage  coverage  to 
domestic  hovisehold  workers  for  the  first 
time.  This  would  be  a  backward  step  HJl. 
7935  abruptly  requires  that  they  be  paid  the 
same  wages  as  workers  who  have  been  cov- 
ered for  several  years.  The  likely  effect  would 
be  a  substantial  decrease  In  the  employment 
and  hours  of  work  of  current  hoiisehold 
workers.  This  view  is  generally  supported  by 
several  recent  economic  laws  in  a  consistent 
and  equitable  manner. 

Extension  of  Federal  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  standards  to  State  and  locaJ  govern- 
ment employees  is  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  State  prerogatives  and  has  been 
opposed  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations. 

NEED  FOR  BALANCE  AND  MODERATION 

In  sum.  while  I  support  the  objective  of 
Increasing  the  minimum  wage.  I  cannot 
a*rree  to  doing  so  in  a  manner  which  would 
substantially  curtail  employment  of  the 
least  experienced  and  least  skilled  of  our 
people  and  which  would  weaken  our  efforts 
to  achieve  full  employment  and  price  sta- 
bility. It  Is  to  forestall  these  unacceptable 
effects  that  I  am  vetoing  HR    7935 

I  caU  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  In  Its 
plEK^e  a  moiderate  and  balanced  set  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  Nation's 
economic  stabilization  objectives  and  which 
would  protect  employment  opportunities  for 
low  wage  earners  and  the  unemployed  and 
especially  nonstudent  teenagers  who  have 
the  most  severe  unemployment  problems.  To 
the  mlUions  of  working  Americans  who 
w^ould  benefit  from  sound  and  carefully 
drawn  legislation  to  raise  the  minimum  wage, 
I  pledge  the  Administration's  cooperation 
with  the  House  and  Senate  in  moving  such 
a  measure  ^>eedlly  onto  the  statute  books. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whtte  Hotjbe,  September  6.  1973. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
message  concludes  by  pledging  the  ad- 
ministrntlon's  full  support  for  a  minl- 
mimi  wage  bill  which  is  "moderate  and 
balanced."  Although  the  bill  I  Introduced 
yesterday  has  not  been  endorsed  by  the 
administration.  I  believe  it  is  moderate 
and  balanced,  and  will  therefore  have 
the  administration's  support  In  other 
words,  it  would  not  have  been  vetoed. 

It  provides  for  a  substantial  Increase 
in  minimum  wage  rates — from  $1.60  to 
$1  80  immediately  for  most  workers,  and 
ultimately  to  $2.30.  The  important  point 
is  that  these  increases  would  be  stretched 
out  over  a  4-year  period  In  order  to  mini- 
mize the  inflationary  and  imemnloy- 
ment  effects.  The  vetoed  bill  woiold  have 
increased  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  im- 
mediately, and  to  $2.20  on  July  1  next 
year,  forcing  the  economy  to  absorb  this 
37.5  percent  increase  in  8  months  The 
longer  a  minimum  wage  adjustment  is 
postponed,  the  greater  will  be  the  pres- 
sure for  large  increases  over  a  short  peri- 
od of  time,  thus  maximizing  the  infla- 
tionarj'  and  unemployment  effects. 

Again,  I  believe  this  bill  represents  a 
good  compromise  in  its  present  form. 
But  I  am  not  approaching  this  on  an  all 
or  none  basis.  I  am  willing  to  consider 
changes  In  order  to  reach  a  compromise 
which  Is  satisfactory  to  everyone.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  some  of  the  other 
proponents  of  a  minimum  wage  increase 
do  not  approach  it  vrith  the  same  spirit 
of  compromise.  Shortly  after  the  Pres- 
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Idents  veto  was  sustained.  Senator  Taft 
and  I  attempted  to  inlUate  discussions 
regarding  the  possibility  of  a  compro- 
mise. The  response  was  negative.  We 
were  told  that  such  discussions  would 
"serve  no  useful  purpose  at  this  time." 
It  woxild  appear  that  some  wotild  rath- 
er have  a  campaign  Issue  next  year  than  a 
minimum  wage  Increase  tliis  year.  The 
only  way  a  minimum  wage  Increase  can 
be  actiieved  during  the  93d  Congress  Is 
through  a  compromise  bill.  Preserving 
the  statiis  quo  for  political  reasons  Is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  options  they  are  free 
to  pursue.  It  should  be  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, that  the  only  ones  hurt  by  that 
approach  are  the  lowest  paid  workers. 
Moreover,  this  no-compronuse  approach 
casts  doubt  on  the  smcerlty  of  the  rhet- 
oric heard  during  floor  debate  earlier 
this  year  about  the  "urgent  need"  for  a 
minimum  wage  increase  to  "improve  the 
lot  of  the  working  poor."  whose  pur- 
chasing power  has  been  eroded  by  infla- 
tion since  the  last  increase  more  than 
5  years  ago. 

I  am  confident  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues do  not  want  to  postpone  a  mini- 
mum wage  Increase  for  another  year. 
and  therefore  will  not  object  to  the 
early  consideration  of  this  bill.  To  refer 
this  bill  to  committee  again  would  be  a 
useless  exercise.  The  committee  and  the 
full  Senate  have  acted  on  two  almost 
identical  minimum  wage  bills  over  the 
past  18  months.  We  all  know  the  Issues. 
Going  back  through  the  committee  proc- 
ess again  wlU  not  resolve  the  impasse. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  wUl  help  resolve  It 
oy  acting  on  this  bill  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  2727  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  to 
be  followed  by  a  sectlon-by-secUon 
analysis,  a  chart  preparef*  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  showing  Its  estimated 
cost  impact,  and  a  chart  comparing  the 
new  minimum  wage  rates  It  proposes 
with  those  of  the  other  major  proposals 
this  year  and  during  the  92d  Congress. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDETrr  pro  tem- 
;xire   Without  obJecUon.  It  Is  so  ordered 

See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr  President.  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  In  going  over  this  chart 
on  the  wage  rate,  the  one  thing  thU  bill 
does  which  no  other  bill  does  Is  to  re- 
tain the  parity  of  waget  between  those 
who  were  covered  prior  to  19M  and  those 
who  were  covered  after  196«  .M\  the  other 
bills.  Including  tke  bill  that  was  vetoed. 
aU  of  a  sudden  changed  this  ratio  so  that 
a  person  who  was  in  the  wage  scale  at  the 
low  minimum,  was  covered  by  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirements  prior  to  19M 
and  then  became  even  with  those  cov- 
ered by  the  19«8  amendments  Ls  suddenly 
finding  himself  In  a  superior  poslUon 
again. 

That  does  not.  to  me,  make  any  sense 
whatsoever  So  Senator  Tirr  and  I  have 
kept  them  together  without  any  change 
whatsoever,  which  I  think  Is  a  far  more 
equitable  method  of  treating  this  parUcu- 
lar  situation 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


ElHTBTT   1 

8.  3727 
A  bill   to  amend   the   P&lr  L*bor  StAnd&rds 

Act  of  1933  to  LQcrease  the  mtnlmum  wage. 

and  (or  other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  th*.  Senate  and  House  of 
Reiyre$entative3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  astembled,  That  thle 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Labor  Stand- 
arda  Amendments  of  1973". 

DEJ  LNll'lONS  AND  AJ»PLICA*11JTT  TO 
OOVntNMENT  EMPLOTXKS 

Bxc.  a.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  208  (d)  )  Lb 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  'Employer'  Includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  in  the  Intereat  of 
an  employer  In  relation  to  an  employee,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  any  State  or  poli- 
tical subdivision  of  a  State,  and  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof  or  Interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency,  but  shall  not  Include  any 
latwr  organization  (other  than  when  acting 
as  an  employer) ,  or  anyone  acting  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor  or- 
ganization." 

(b)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  the  case  of  any  individual  employed  by 
the  United  States,  'employee'  means  any  in- 
dividual employed  (I)  as  a  civilian  in  the 
military  departments  as  defined  in  section 
103  of  UUe  6.  United  SUtes  Code.  (U)  lu 
executive  agencies  as  defined  In  section  105 
of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code  (including  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  from  nonappropriated 
funds).  (lU)  Ln  the  United  States  Poetal 
Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
ilv)  m  thoee  umts  of  the  legislative  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
having  positions  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  (V)  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  the 
case  of  any  Individual  employed  by  a  State, 
or  the  political  subdivision  of  any  State  or 
an  Interstate  governmental  agency  the  term 
'employee'  shall  include  any  employee  of  that 
Stata.  political  subdivision,  or  agency  but 
the  term  shall  not  include  any  individual 
elected  to  public  office  in  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  any  State  by  the  qualified 
voters  thereof  or  any  person  choeen  by  such 
officer  to  be  on  such  officers'  personal  staff, 
or  an  appointee  on  the  policymaking  level  or 
an  Immediate  adviser  »ith  respect  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  constitutional  or  legal  power* 
oi  the  office  The  exemption  set  forth  In  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  include  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  civil  serrlce  laws  of  a 
State  government  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  or 
applicable  to  an  Interstate  governmental 
agency" 

(c)  Section  8(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  re«d  as  f oUows ' 

'(b)  'Industry'  means  a  trade  business  In- 
tluetrr.  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or  group 
thereof,  in  which  Individuals  are  gainfully 
employed." 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  S^mi  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  determining 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
paid  such  employee  by  his  employer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  increased  on  account  of  tips 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  employer, 
but  not  by  an  amount  in  exceas  of  80  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  increase 
on  account  of  tips  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer mjy  not  exceed  the  value  of  tipe  actu- 
ally received  by  the  employee  The  previous 
sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
tipped  employee  unless  (1)  such  employee 
has  been  informed  by  the  employer  of  the 
provistons  of  ihU  section,  and  (2)  all  tlpe 
received  by  such  employee  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  employee  except  that  nothing 
herein  shall  prohibit  the  pooling  of  tips 
among  employeee  who  ciutomarUy  and  regu- 
larly receive  tlpe." 

(e)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(r)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "whether",  the  words  "public  or  private 


or  conducted  for  profit  or  not  for  profit,  or 
whether". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows;  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  activities  per- 
formed by  any  person  In  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  activities  performed 
for  a  business  purpoee". 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(s)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "means  an  enterprise",  the  parentheti- 
cal clause  '(whether  public  or  private  or 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit  and  in- 
cluding activities  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  any  State)  " 

(g)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  any  individual  em- 
ployed In  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  provide 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  such  individuals 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  any  other  law.  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Is  responsible  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual employed  by  the  United  States 
(other  than  an  Individual  employed  in  the 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service  and  Poetal  Rate 
Commission).  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  right  of  an 
employee  to  bring  an  action  for  unpaid  min- 
imum wages,  or  unpaid  overtime  compensa- 
tion, and  liquidated  damages  under  section 
ia(b)  of  this  Act  " 

(h)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (19)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(20)  any  employee  employed  by  the 
United  States  (A)  as  a  clvUUn  In  the  mUi- 
tary  departments  as  defined  In  section  102 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  (B)  in  execu- 
tive agencies  a£  defined  in  section  106  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (Including  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  from  nonappropriated 
funds).  (C)  in  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 
(D)  in  thoee  unlu  of  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  positions  in  the  competitive 
service  and  (E)  in  the  Ubrary  of  Congress: 
and  any  employee  employed  by  any  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  any  State  and  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof  or  inter- 
state governmental  agency." 

UrCKKASZ    IN    MINIMUM    WAGE 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  C(a)(l)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  (A)  not  leas  than  #l  80  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  BLrat  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973. 

"(B)  not  less  than  %2  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments. 

"(C)  not  less  than  •2  10  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such   amendments. 

"(D)  not  leas  than  12  20  an  hour  during 
the  fourth  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments,  and 

"(I)  not  leu  than  $2  30  an  hour  there- 
after" 

(b)  Paragraph  i5)  of  section  (6)  (a)  Is 
amended    to    read    as    follows: 

"(S)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  in 
agriculture,  not  less  than  II  50  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973.  not  less  than  •!  70  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendmenu.  not  less  than  1190  an  hour 
during  the  third  year  from  the  effective  date 
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of  such  amendments,  and  not  less  than  $2 
an  hour  thereafter." 

(c)  (1)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (c),  id),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sectlofls  (b),  (c).  and  (d),  respectively. 

EMPLOTEES  IN   THX  CANAL  ZONX 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(61  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or,"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph ; 

"(6 1  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  the 
Canal  Zone  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour." 

EMPLOTTES    IN    PtTEHTO     BICO     AND     THE    VIKCIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  5.  Paragraphs  (Ai  and  (B»  of  section 
fl(b){2)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (Bfi  redesignated  by  section  3(c)(2)  of 
this  Act!    are   amended   to   read  as  foUows: 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
Increased  by  12.5  per  centum  unless  such 
rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretarj-  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
paragraph  (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  be- 
come effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  or  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  moat  recent  wage  order  applica- 
ble to  such  employee  theretofore  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  Industry  committee  ap- 
pointed under  section  5,  whichever  Is  later 

"(B)(1)  Effective  one  year  after  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(A)  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  12  5  per 
centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretar>'  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  in  a  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  review  committee  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (C). 

"(Hi  Effective  two  years  after  the  appU- 
cable  effective  date  under  paragraph  ( A  i .  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (1) 
of  this  paragraph  Lncreased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  12  5  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates 
applicable  under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
L-wued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973  unless  such  rate  or 
rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  In  a  wage  order  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of 
a  review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
Braph  (C)." 

PtOOr  or  AGE  KEgtrtREMENT 

Sec.  6.  Section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  St*nd- 
ards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectivea 
of  thta  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulations require  employers  to  obtain  from 
any  employee  proof  of  age  " 

CHILO   LABOa   IN    AOEICtrLTUKE 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  13(c)(1)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  a£  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  the  provisions  of  section  12  (relating  to 
child  labor)  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  In  agriculture  outalde  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee is  living  whUe  he  Is  so  employed. 
If  such  employee — 

"(A)  is  employed  by  his  parents,  or  by 
a  person  standing  In  the  place  of  his  par- 
ent, on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such 
parent  or  person,  or 
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"(B)    Is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  or 

"(C)  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
(I)  such  employment  is  with  the  written 
consent  of  his  parent  or  person  standing 
In  place  of  his  parent,  or  (U)  his  parent  or 
such  person  la  employed  on  the  same  farm.". 

(b)  Section  13(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Tlie  provisions  of  sections  6.  7.  and 
12  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  em- 
ployee engaged  Ln  the  deUverj-  of  newspapers 
to  the  consumer,  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 12  shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
such  employee  when  engaged  in  the  deUvery 
to  households  or  consumers  of  shopping  news 
(Including  shopping  guides,  handbills,  or 
other  tj-pe  of  adverttsing  material )  pub- 
lished by  any  weekly,'  semlweeklv,  or  dally 
newspaper." 

EXPANDING      BMPLOTMENT      OPPOBTUNmifi     roB 

youth;    special   minimum   wages  roa   em- 
ployees   CNDEK    EIGHTEEN    AND    STimENTS 

Sec  B.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  to 
such  standards  and  requirements  as  mav  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(4),  any  employer  may  in  compliance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws  employ,  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  .-ate  prescribed  In 
paragraph  (3).  any  employee — 

"(A)  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate 
required  by  section  6  would  apply  in  such 
employment  but  for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  or  Is 
a  full-time  student. 

"(2)  No  employer  may  employ,  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  for  a  period  In  excess  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  any  employee  who  la  under 
the  age  of  elght-een  and  Is  not  a  fuU-tlme 
student;  or 

"(B)  for  longer  than  twentv  hours  per 
week  any  employee  who  Is  a  fiill-tlme  stu- 
dent, except  in  any  case  in  which  any  such 
student  (I)  is  employed  by  the  educational 
Institution  at  which  he  Is  enrolled,  or  (11) 
Is  employed  during  a  school  vacation  in  a 
retail  or  service  establishment  or  in  agricul- 
ture. 

"(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  rate  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  is  a  wage  rate 
which  is  not  less  than  the  higher  of  (A)  85 
per  centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  by  section  6,  or 
(B)  $1.30  an  hour  in  the  case  of  employment 
In  agriculture  or  $1.60  an  hour  in  the  case  of 
other  employment,  except  that  a  such  special 
minimum  wage  rate  for  experises  In  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa  shall  not  be  less  than  85  per  centum 
of  the  Industry  wage  order  rate  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  such  employeee.  but  In  no  case 
shall  such  special  minimum  wage  rate  be  less 
than  that  provided  for  under  the  most  recent 
wage  order  issued  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1973 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  and  requirements  to  insure 
that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a  !<ub- 
stantlal  probability  of  reducing  the  fuU- 
time  employment  opportunities  of  persons 
other  than  those  to  whom  the  minimum 
wage  rate  authorized  by  this  subsection  Is 
applicable. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  sections  16(b)  and 
16(c)  — 

"(A)  any  employer  who  empkiys  any  en  - 
ployee  under  this  subsection  at  a  wage  rate 
which  is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  section 
6  In  his  employment  of  the  employee,  and  the 
liability  of  the  employer  for  unpaid  wages 
and  overtime  compensation  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable minimum  waee  rate  under  section  6; 
and 

"(B)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  for  a  period  In 


excess  of  the  period  prescribed  by  paragraph 
1 2)  shall  be  considered  to  have  violated  the 
provisions  of  section  6  in  his  employment  of 
the  employee  during  the  period  in  excess  of 
the  authorized  period." 

CIVIL    PENALTY    TOR    CEBTAIN    LABOR    VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Section  16  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provl- 
slona  of  section  12,  relating  to  child  labor, 
or  any  regulation  Issued  under  that  section' 
shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In  de- 
termtaing  the  amount  of  such  penalty  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the'  size 
of  the  business  of  the  people  charged  and  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  considered. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  may  be — 

"(1)  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by 
the  United  States  to  the  person  charged:  or 

"(2)  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  Secretary  m  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  in  which  litigation  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor 
of  Labor;  or 

"(2)  ordered  by  the  court,  in  an  action 
brought  under  section  17  to  restrain  viola- 
tions of  section  15(a)  (4).  to  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary 

Any  administrative  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  such  penalty 
shall  be  final,  unless  within  fifteen  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  thereof  by  certified  mall  the 
person  charged  with  the  violation  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  detem.i:.ation  that  the  vioa- 
tions  for  which  the  penalty  is  Imposed  oc- 
curred, in  which  event  final  dete.-mlnatlon 
Of  the  penalty  shall  be  made  in  an  admin - 
^tratlre  proceeding  after  opportunltv  for 
twf^^^^  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  and  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  Suma 
collected  as  penalties  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applied  toward  reimbursement 
or  the  costs  of  determining  the  vlolaticia 
and  assessing  and  collecting  such  penalties 
in  accordance  ,»nth  the  provisions  of  section 
Ln."^  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the 

ttetlcal    studies   upon    payment    of   the    coet 
thereof,    and    for   other   purposes'    ,48   Stat. 

PENALTTES 

.^^    \°-  '*^   "^^  ^*   ^^^  sentences  of 

^i    ,    \l!.V    °^  ^^*  ^^'  ^^^  Standards 

~«H        }^u^'    "   ^<'^'i^<^     are    amended    to 
read  as  follows : 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  supervise 

the  payment  of  the  unpaid  .-ninlmum  wages 

or  the  unpaid  overtime  compensation  ow^ 

^nr"""^  enipioyee  or  employees  under  sections 

6  or  ,  of  thU  Act.  and  the  agreement  of  any 

n^.^rJf/r,T.     r,?P'  *"^^  payment  shall  upon 
payment  in  fuu  constitute  a  waiver  bv  such 

tX?,r  °'.'^'  "^^^  ^^  '^y  baveunde 
subsection  ,  b  ,  of  this  section  to  such  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compen- 
t.ation  and  an  additional  equal  amount  aa 
liquidated  damages  The  Secretary  mav  brl^g 
an  action  in  any  court  of  competent  lurls- 
dictlon  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  unpaid 
mimmum  wages  or  overtime  compensation 
and  an  equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages. 
The  right  provided  by  subsecUon  (b)  to 
bring  an  action  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  em- 
ployee and  of  any  employee  to  become  a 
party  plaintiff  to  any  such  acUon  shall  ter- 
minate upon  the  £iing  of  a  complAlni  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  an  action  under  thU 
subsection  In  which  a  recovery  is  sought  of 
unpaid  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compensa- 
tion under  sections  6  and  7  or  other  damages 
provided  by  this  subaectlon  owing  to  such 
employee  by  an  employer  liable  under  the 
provision  of  subsection  (bl,  unless  such  ac- 
tion Is  dismissed  without  prejudice  on 
motion  of  the  Secretary." 
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(b)  Section  11  of  th«  Portal- to- t>ort«l  Pay 
Act  of  1M7  Is  amended  by  delating  "(b)" 
after  "sect  ton  16". 

NONntaCRlMtNATTON    ON    ACCOCNT    OF    AO>    W 
GOVTXNMXirr    CMPLOTMCItT 

Sxc.  11.  (•)(!)  The  second  sentence  of 
Motion  11  (b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employmeat  Act  of  1967  Is  amended  to  read 
a3  follow*  ■  "The  term  also  means  ( 1 »  any 
agent  of  such  a  person,  and  (3)  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  and  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  and  any  In- 
terstate agency,  but  such  term  does  not  In- 
clude the  0nlted  States,  or  a  corporation 
wholly  owned  by  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States." 

(3)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  or  any  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  that 
such  term  shall  Include  the  TTntted  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  State 
and  local  employment  services  receiving 
Federal  assistance". 

(3)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(ft  The  term  'employee'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual employed  by  any  employer  except  tlxat 
the  term  'employee'  shall  not  Include  any 
person  elected  to  public  offlce  In  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  any  State  by  the 
qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  person 
chosen  by  such  officer  to  be  on  such  officer's 
personal  staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the  policy- 
making level  or  an  Immediate  adviser  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
or  legal  powers  of  the  offlce.  The  exemption 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  Include  employees  subject  to  the  clvU 
service  laws  of  a  State  government,  govem- 
menta!  agency,  or  political  vub<llTUton.". 

(4)  Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  figure  "%3.O0O.0Wi" .  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof.  •5.(XX),000" 

(b)  (1)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  IS  and  16,  and  all  reference* 
thereto,  a  section  IS  and  section  17.  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after  section  14  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

'NONOlSCKIMDIAnON    ON    ACCOUNT    OF    AOS    m 
FKDKKAI.  COVSaMMXHT  EMPtOTMXNT 

"Sac.  15  (a  I  All  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
(except  with  regard  to  aliens  employed  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  United  States)  In  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  in  section  103  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  In  executive 
agencies  as  defined  in  section  lOS  of  title  9, 
United  States  Code  (Including  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment  who  are  jiald 
from  non-approprlated  funds).  In  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rates 
Commission,  in  those  units  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  having  posi- 
tions in  the  competitive  service  and  in  those 
unlta  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  having  {XMltlons 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  shall  be  made  free  from  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  age 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriated  remedies. 
Including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees with  or  without  back  pay,  as  will  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  of  this  section  The  ClvU 
Service  Commission  shall  las\ie  such  rules. 
regulations,  orders,  and  instructions  as  It 
deems  necessary  and  (appropriate  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  section). 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall — 

(1)  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  erf 
this  section,  periodically  obtaining  and  pub- 


lishing (on  at  least  a  semiannual  tiasls) 
prograa  reports  from  each  such  department. 
agency,  or  unit: 

(3)  "consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  interested  Individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  account  of  age;  and 

(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  proc- 
essing of  complaints  of  discrimination  in 
Federal  employment  on  account  of  age. 
The  bead  of  each  such  department,  agency. 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regiila- 
tlons.  orders,  and  Instructions  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  which  shall  include  a 
provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  shall  be  notified  of  any  final 
action  taken  on  any  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion filed  by  him  thereunder  Reasonable 
exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  established  by  the  Commission  but 
only  when  the  Commission  has  established 
a  maTlmum  age  requirement  on  the  basis  of 
a  determination  that  age  In  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  position.  With 
respect  to  employment  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  authorities  granted  m  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  UbrarUn  of  Congress 

"(0)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  acUon  In  any  Federal  district  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  wlU  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individual  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  clvU  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  Individual  under  this  sec- 
tion untn  the  Individual  has  given  the 
Commission  not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice 
of  an  Intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  oc- 
curred. Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  intent  to 
sue.  the  ConuxUaslon  shall  promptly  notify 
all  persons  named  therein  as  prospective  de- 
fendants In  the  action  and  take  any  appro- 
priate action  to  assure  the  elimination  of  any 
unlawful  practice. 

"(e>  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  Oovernment  agency  or  offi- 
cial of  the  responsibility  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination on  account  of  age  in  employ- 
ment as  required  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law.". 

aTssrmoN  axviaw 

Sac.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby 
Instructed  to  commence  Immediately  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  exemptions  under 
section  13  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thU  Act  a  report  containing  d )  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  reasons  why  each  exemption  was 
esiabllahed;  (3)  an  evaluation  of  the  need 
ror  each  exemption  in  light  of  current  eco- 
nomic conditions,  mcludlng  an  analysis  of 
the  economic  Impact  Its  removal  would  have 
on  the  affected  Industry:  and  (3)  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  whether  each  ex- 
emption should  be  continued,  removed,  or 
modified. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  ehaU  contract 
for  a  study  to  determine  the  extent,  if  any, 
of  the  impact  en  employment  of  the  increase 
m  minimum  wages  prescribed  pursuant  to 
the  amendment  made  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  by  each  of  sections  3 
and  5  of  this  Act.  and  to  develop  statistical 
information  and  techniques  designed  to  pre- 
dict the  probable  Impact.  If  any.  on  employ- 
ment of  future  Increases  In  minimum  wages. 
Each  such  study  shall  contain  statistical  In- 
formation with  respect  to  such  Impact  on 
categories  of  employment  and  unemployment 
including  but  not  limited  to  age,  sex,  occu- 
pation, education,  ethnic  origin,  slee,  and 
business  of  employer,  and  geographic  area, 
including  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  fur- 
nish the  CTongrees  on  an  annual  basis,  be- 


ginning nine  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  amendments 
of  1973.  with  reports  on  the  Interim  findings 
of  each  such  study,  and  with  a  final  report 
on  the  findings  of  each  such  study  within 
twenty-one  months  after  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  by  each  of  said 
sections  shall  have  become  effective. 

(c)  Ninety  days  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  each  increase  In  minimum  wages  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  the  amendments  made 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  by 
sections  3  and  5  of  this  Act,  the  SecreUry 
shall  provide  the  Congress  with  an  employ- 
ment Impact  statement  establishing  cate- 
gory of  employment  of  each  such  prospec- 
tive increase,  together  with  a  summary  of 
the  basis  for  each  statement 

'TXCHNICAL    AMENOMXNTS 

Sac.  14.  (a)  Section  6(c)(3)(C)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended 
by  substituting  "1973"  for  "1966". 

(b)(1)  Section  6(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  Section  6(c)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  redes- 
ignated as  6c (3) . 

(c)(1)  Section  7(B)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
designated as  7(a). 

(3)  Section  7(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed 

(d)  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  is  repealed 
and  section  14(d)  Is  redesignated  as  14(c) 

(e)  Section  18(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  6(b)".  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  6(a)(6)",  and  by  striking 
out  •section  7(a)  (1)""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ' section  7(a)". 

DTBCrrVE    DATS 

Sac  15.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act.  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  enactment. 
On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act. 

SscnoN-BT-Sacnoif  Anax-tsis  of  S.  3737 
sxcnoN  2 

Amends  section  3(d)  and  3(e)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  Include  under  the 
definitions  of  "employer"  and  '"employee" 
the  United  States  and  any  state  or  political 
subdllvslon  of  a  state.  This  would  extend 
minimum  wage  coverage  to  an  estimated  5 
million  federal,  state  and  local  government 
employees  (17  million  federal.  3  3  million 
state  and  local  government).  Military  per- 
sonnel, professional,  executive  and  adminis- 
trative personnel,  employees  in  non -compet- 
itive positions,  and  volunteer-type  employees, 
such  as  Peace  Corps  and  Vista,  would  not  be 
Included  in  the  extension  of  coverage,  nor 
would  elected  officials  or  their  personal  staff. 
(Conforms  with  S.  1861.  except  that  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  only — not  overtime— is 
extended  to  such  employees  ) 

Also  amends  section  3(m),  under  which 
tips,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  applicable  min- 
imum wage  rate,  may  be  Included  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  wages  paid  employees. 
New  requirement  added,  that  in  order  for 
employer  to  qualify  for  tip  credit,  employees 
must  be  InXormed  of  the  law.  and  must  ac- 
tually retain  all  tips  received.  (Conforms 
with  section  3(d)  of  S.  1661.) 

SECTION    s 

Amends  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
for  non-agricultural  employees  to  $3.30  an 
hour  in  five  steps  over  a  four-year  period. 
The  minimum  wage  would  be  raised  to  11.80 
an  hour  on  the  effective  date  of  these  amend- 
ments (60  days  after  enactment):  to  $3.00 
an  hour  one  year  later;  to  $3.10  two  yean 
after  the  effective  date:  to  $3.30  three  years 
after  Cbe  effective  data,  and  to  $3.80  four 
years  after  xii»  effective  date.  These  Uicreases 
would  apply  equally  to  all  non-agricultural 
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employees   within   the  coverage  of  the   Act, 
regardless  of  when  they  were  first  covered. 

Amends  section  6(a)  (6)  of  the  Act  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  employ- 
ees to  $1  50  an  hour  during  the  first  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  these  amendments. 
$1.70  an  hour  during  the  second  year.  $1.90 
an  hour  during  the  third  year,  and  $2  00  an 
hour  thereafter 

SECTION    4 

.\mends  section  e(a)  of  the  Fedr  Labor 
Siaiidarda  Act  to  retain  the  present  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.60  an  hour  for  employees 
la  the  Canal  Zone. 

SECnON    8 

Amends  section  6(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
three  13 Va  percent  Increases  over  the  most 
recent  wage  order  rate,  the  first  increase  to 
be  effective  either  60  days  after  ermctment 
of  the  bill  or  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wa^e  order,  which- 
ever Is  later.  The  second  li^crease  would  be 
effective  one  year  after  the  first;  the  third 
Increase  would  be  effective  one  year  after 
the  second. 

SECTION    S 

Amends  section  13  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  t^  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  require  employers  to  obtain  proof  of  age 
from  any  employee.  This  would  facilitate  en- 
forcement of  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
the  Act.  (Conforms  with  section  5  of  S.  1861.) 

SECTION    7 

Amends  section  13(c)  (1)  of  the  Pair  lAbor 
Standards  Act.  which  relates  to  child  labor 
In  agriculture,  to  prohibit  employment  of 
children  under  13  except  on  farms  owned  or 
operated  by  parents:  and  to  prohibit  employ- 
ment of  children  ag<>d  12  and  13  except  with 
written  consent  of  their  parents,  or  on  farms 
where  their  parents  are  employed.  (Conforms 
with  section  6(c)  of  8.  1861  ) 

Amends  section  13(d)  of  the  Act  to  extend 
the  existing  child  labor  exemption  for  news- 


boys delivering  dally  newTspapers  to  newsboys 
delivering  advertising  materials  published  by 
weekly  and  seml-weelily  newspapers  Does 
ni.>t  create  a  new  minimum  wage  or  overtime 
exemption, 

.SECTION    8 

Amerids  section  14(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  establish  a  special  mlnl- 
m\im  wage  rate  for  youth  under  18  and  full- 
time  students  of  86  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour  (11.30  an 
hour  for  agricultural  employment),  which- 
ever is  higher  The  special  minimum  wage  for 
the  same  employees  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
pln  I.Blands  and  American  Samoa  would  be 
86  percent  of  the  Industry  wage  order  rate 
applicable  to  them,  but  not  leas  than  the 
rate  l:i  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendmente  of  1973 

Non-students  under  18  would  qualify  for 
the  ■■Youth  differential"  rat*  or.lv  during 
their  first  6  months  on  a  Job  Full-time  stu- 
dentj;  would  qualify  for  the  differential  rate 
!a)  while  employed  at  the  educational  insti- 
tution they  are  attending,  or  (b)  while  em- 
ployed part-time  inot  in  excess  of  20  ho-,irs 
per  week  I  at  any  Job,  except  that  they  co-aid 
work  full-time  during  school  vacations  at 
Jobs  in  re  tall -service  industries  or  agricul- 
ture. 

The  existing  reqtilrement  In  the  Act  that 
employers  receive  Labor  Department  certifi- 
cation prior  to  employment  of  youth  at  the 
special  minimum  rate  would  be  removed  The 
Secretary  of  L^bor  would  be  required  to  Issue 
regulations  Insuring  against  displacement  of 
adult  workers.  Employers  violating  the  terms 
of  the  youth  differential  provision  would  be 
subjetft  to  existing  civil  and  criminal  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Act, 

sEtmoN  e 
Amends  section  16  of  the  Pair  lAbor  -Stand- 
ards Act  to  provide  for  a  civil  penalty  of  up 
to  $1,000  for  each  violation  of  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Act.  (Con- 
forms with  section  9  of  8.  1861  ) 


SECTION    10 

Amends  section  16(c»  to  allow  the  Sec.'*- 
t-ary  of  Labor  to  bri:;g  suit  to  recover  unpaid 
miiiimum  wages  or  ovei-time  compyeiisation 
and  an  equal  amount  of  Uquldatec;  damages 
without  requiring  a  written  request  from  an 
employee.  In  addition,  this  amendment  would 
allow  the  Secretary  to  bring  such  actions  even 
though  the  suit  might  involve  issues  of  law 
that  have  not  been  finally  settled  by  the 
courts.  (Conforms  with  sec  lion  8(bi  of  8. 
1661  ) 

SEC-nON    !  1 

Amends  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Ac:  of  1967  (PL  90-202)  to  extend 
Its  Cdverage  to  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  (Conforms  with  section  12 
of  S    1861   , 

SEc-noN   :  2 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  under- 
take a  comprehen.sive  review  of  the  mtnim-.un 
wage  and  overtime  exemptions  under  section 
13  of  the  Pair  I^bor  Standards  Act  and  to 
submit  to  Congress  within  'hree  years  a  re- 
port containing  recommendations  as  to 
whether  each  exemption  should  be  continued, 
removed  or  modified 

SECTION    13 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  contract 
for  a  study  estimating  the  impact  which  the 
minimum  wage  Increases  provided  for  in  this 
bill  will  have  o::  employment  amor^g  va.'^.ous 
categories  of  workers.  The  study  will  also  de- 
velop the  methodologr  nece;-.sary  to  predict 
the  employment  effects  of  future  minimum 
wage  Increases 

SECTION    14 

Technical  amendments. 

SECTION     I  S 

Provides  that  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  wo  :ld  become  effective  sixty  days 
after  enactment,  and  authorizes  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  promulgate  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  amendments. 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  Of  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID  LESS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SPECIFIED  IH  S.  2727  (OOMINICK-TAFT  BILL)  AND  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RAISIN6 

THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE  RATES  ON  JAN.  1.  1974" 


Covetage  lUtut  snd  proposed  inimmum  wage  uu 


Employees  paid  l«ss  th«n  pro- 
posed rats 

Number 
(thousands)  Psreent 


Annual  wage  bill  increase 


Amount 
(millions) 


Percent 


Total,  all  nonsupervisonr  employees  aubject  to  the  minimum  wage „ „ 1965  3.8  J539  0.1 

Employees  presently  subject  to  the  minimum  wage ^"I  1894  4  0  489  .1 

Employees  sublecl  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  1966  amendmenb  to  $1.80 "I.IIIIIIIII  636  L8  157  .1 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments I.I.I.I  1.258  10.7  332  '   .5 

Federal  employees— wage  board  and  nonappropriated  fund  to  $1.80 IIIIIIIII  '   30  4.7  7  .1 

State  and  local  government  to  Jl  80 IIIIIII  286  lo!2  70  .5 

Other  private  nontarm  employees  to  $1.80 I ..""""" I"  878  1L2  241  .6 

Farmworkers  to  $!W  l."I~"  64  112  14  .9 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1973  ameridmentil""! mrillirill™"  71  L  4  50  !  1 

Federal  employees  lo  $1,80 „.„ 

State  and  local  government  Id  $1.80 1111111111""*"      71 2.'i 50 ^2* 


Projected 
annual  wage 

Total  number 

ol  employees 

bin 

(thousands) 

(millions) 

51,980 

$383,890 

46,950 

341.  M9 

35,159 

276,531 

11,791 

65.018 

636 

5.462 

2,817 

14  836 

7.853 

43  058 

485 

1  602 

5.030 

42,341 

1,697 

IS  625 

3,333 

26,716 

'Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  1972  and  earnings  leveh  projected  to  Jan.  1,    changes  proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
1974,  assuming  an  annual  increase  ot  5  percent.  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include  cash 
wages  plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  for  tips.  Estimates  exclude       Source:  Employment  Standardi  Admimstratlon.  Nov.  15, 1973. 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID  LESS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SPECIFIED  IN  S.  2727  (DOMINICK-TAFT  BILL)  AND  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RAISING 

THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE  RATES  ON  JAN.  1,  1974  ' 


Coverage  status  and  proposed  minimum  wage  rate 

Total,  til  nonsupervUory  employees  sub)ect  to  the  minimum  wage .„ ., 

Employees  presently  suD|ect  to  the  minimum  wage „., 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  w^e  prior  to  1966  anoendments  to  $2 '. 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wagt  as  a  result  of  1966  amendments 

Federal  employees— wage  board  and  nonappropriated  fund  to  $2 . 

State  and  local  government  to  $2 „„ . .„ 

Ottier  private  nonfann  employees  to  iz . 

Farmworkers  to  $1,70 '...'... 

Employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  result  of  1973  amendments '..'.'.'. 

Federal  employees  to  $2 1 

State  and  local  govemmeitt  to  $2 , 

'  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  In  September  1972  snil  eirnings  levels  pro|ected  to    changes  proposed  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Jan  1,  197S,  assuming  an  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  tipped  •tnployees,  earnings  Include 
cash  wages  plus  an  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  appllcaUe  wtge  for  tips.  Estimates  exclude 


Employees  paid  less 

than  pro- 

posed  rate 

Annuel  wage  bill 

increase 

Proected 

annual  wise 

Total  number 
of  employees 

Number 

Amount 

(thousands) 

Percent 

(milUons) 

Percent 

(thovMRds) 

(mWoM) 

2,890 

5.6 

$920 

0.2 

51.980 

$403,333 

2,787 

5.9 

886 

46,950 

358.839 

1.027 

2.9 

324 

35.159 

39$.  405 

1.760 

14.9 

562 

11,791 

68,434 

40 

&3 

12 

636 

5.739 

394 

14.0 

116 

2.817 

15.674 

1.235 

15.7 

411 

7,853 

45,331 

91 

18.8 

23 

1.4 

485 

1,690 

103 

^0 

34 

5,030 
1,697 
3,333 

44  491 

16.406 

103 

3.1 

34 

I 

28.088 

Source:  Employment  Standards  Administration,  Nov.  IS,  1973. 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID  LESS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SPECIFIED  IN  S.  2727  (DOMINICK-TAFT  BIU)  AND  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RAISINS 

TMEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE  RATES  ON  JAN.  1,  197«  i 


EmptayvM  paid  l«n  tAin  pro- 

poMd  nto                    AnnttI  wa(«  Mil  IncrMM  Proladt 

'  Total  numbtf  innuMwMs 

Number                                     Anoint  a<  amployMs  btlT 

Covw«.rtitus.ndprop<»s«lmimmom*innrt.                                Qtwwiwto)            Ptfwrt         (wUliOM)             Pfwnt  (thouMmte)  (milf,oni) 

T«W. »« -wnvipwvuof^  •"•P'o»»«  Wiort  10  tht  minitnuBi  «MH i«'                    5-6                  »"                   0-}  ".gg  ^IVA 

Employsas  pr«enO>  subject  to  *a  TOmmum  wag -r--u:-^-«Vn ~               iK?                   ?Q                   MS                       1  kS  v\<  mt 

FmDlo>««Jubiadl3lhamimmum«»f«prtoftol966amtfKlmentstoe.lO j.027                  Z.9                  Z«                    .1  ».«•  305.075 

V«d«<ilamplov^-wac.boaf(la»dnonappfopnit«Jt«i«to»aO ♦«                 ^6-3                    ^J                      4  2  817  16  523 

^;v;t;^~%'mT:;.;°,i^'^KVi6::::::::::::::::::n-™^^^^^^^                       i.aj        »:7         ^a         ;.^^  7:«  47:«2, 

tX^-'t.)^"  "•-«•-■"»■» -iii"*''^-''^^                                                                           ""                  '■°                   "                   ^  1M7  17'227 

F^ral  ampfayaas  to  CIO               ~ jjj j^-j -jj -f  j'jaj  yt^ 

Stata»ndloci(|ov«nin«nttoC.10 ""                  *■»                    "  •*"  "•'^ 

1  Estimates  ire  bas«l  on  amploymant  in  September  1972  and  aarninp  levels  pro|ected  to  Jin^         >  Lms  than  0.05 percent. 
1,  197S,  assuming  an  snnual  inerwse  »<,5;  P^^Jjj^  F»' tlppjjd  am^pi^^  Source :  Emplormeot  SUndar*  Adminiatfltion,  Noy.  15.  197J. 

MMaa  olas  an  aMowanca  of  50  percent  of  tlie  apgucaMa  minimum  waae  lof  tips,  tsiimaies  eiciuoa 
diangwproposed  foe  ampfoyeea  in  Puerto  Ri«  and  tlM  virgin  Islands. 

rcTiu.Ttn  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID  LESS  TWAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SPECIFIED  IN  S.  2727  (OOMINICK-TAFT  BILL)  AND  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RAISING 


Employees  paid  less  than  pro- 
posed rata 


Annual  wa(e  bill  Increase 


Ceverate  status  and  proposed  minimum  wage  rate 


Total  all  nonsup«r»i5ory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 

Employees  orasently  subject  to  the  "'""^"'",'W--/-,  - -^-^-ijyo"- 
Fmekivees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  196«  aawndmentt  to  8.Z0... 
E^^to^e^  sub'iect  »  the  min.mum  .age  ai  a  result  of  1966  imendm^jtl 

FlSSTal  en!ptoy«B-«age  board  and  nonappropruteO  fund  to  U.2ft 

State  and  local  government  to  JZ.ZO.^^.. - — 

Other  private  nontarm  employees  to  JZ^ZtJ - •- 

EmptoV<»s1!.b|«t  to  the  raiiiiiwi'm'irege  »  a  fetiiit  o«  1973  amendineJis 

Federal  employees  to  Ji20...^... 

State  and  local  government  to  JZ-ZO 


Number 

Amount 

(tiMuMnds) 

Percent 

(mimom) 

Percent 

2.918 

5.6 

J561 

0.1 

2.815 

6.0 

540 

1,027 

2.9 

205 

1.788 

15.2 

335 

40 

6.3 

7 

394 

14.0 

87 

1.235 

15.7 

243 

119      . 

24.5 

IS 

1.0 

103 

2.0 

21 

0) 

of  emptoyeea 
(IheiMMte) 


Prcje 


103 


3.1 


21 


.1 


51.980 

46.950 

35.  IM 

11.791 

636 

2,817 

7.8U 

4«S 

5,030 

1.697 

3,333 


t44S.227 

398,156 

320.337 

75, 819 

6,335 

17,355 

U,23S 

1.894 

49.071 

18.088 

30.983 


I  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  in  September  197?  and  Mrejoft  leveto  projected  to 
fan  1  r9r7  assun^ngan  annual  increase  of  5  percent.  For  lipped  eaptoyejl  MriJnpindude 
ilsh  Law  ixS^in  aSSwaece  of  50  percent  of  the  appllcaWe  minimum  «ge  for  tipt.  Ertlmrtw  ei- 

?ude  i^ges  P ropoleTfor  employees  in  Puerto  Rfco  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


>  Lesa  than  0.05  percent. 

Source:  Emplayment  Standards  Administration.  Nov.  IS.  1973. 


reTiyaim  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID  LESS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SPECIFIED  IN  S.  2727  (DOMINICK-TAFT  BILL)  AND  ESTIMATED 
^*'  COST  OF  RAISING  THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE  RATES  ON  JAN.  1.  1978  > 


Employees  paid  less  then  priK 
posed  rate 


Coverage  status  and  proposed  minimum  wage  rste 


Number 
(thousands) 


Percent 


Annual  wage  bill  increase 

Amount 
(miWens)  Percent 


Total  number 
of  employees 
(thousands) 


Projected 

annual  wage 

bill 

(millions) 


TetA  aH  eonsupervisory  employees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 

Em\TSrS.S[:?;";"rmr«r;™rV?i26\;n2^^^^^ 

EmjSnS  ™S  S  to  the  mimmum  wage  as  a  result  fj*^'"^'^"^-" 

federal  emplo*ee»-wage  board  and  nonappropriated  hind  to  J2.30 

State  and  local  government  to  J2.30.   .^ 

Other  private  nontarm  employees  to  R.30 

Farmworkers  at  J2  since  Ian.  1,  1977 —-,-,--,- iriTi'ir.iVnitm'^i"" 

Emoloyees  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a  resutt  of  1973  ameaomeaa.... 

Federal  employees  to  C30.-^.-. 

SUIeand  local  government  to  JZ.30 


2.799 
2.696 
1,027 
1.669 
40 
394 
1.13S 


S.4 

5.7 

2.9 

14.2 

6.3 

14.0 

IS.  7 


85*3 

522 

205 

317 

7 

67 
243 


0.1 
.1 
.1 
.4 
.1 
.4 
.S 


103 


103 


2.0 

if 


21 

'a* 


<•) 


51.980 

46,950 

35,159 

11,791 

(36 

2,817 

7.8S3 

485 

S,030 

1,697 

3.333 


$467,489 

415.966 

336.349 

79,617 

6,652 

18.223 

52,  750 

1,992 

51.523 

18.992 

32.531 


1  Estimates  are  based  on  employment  In  Septemtier  1972  aed  earnings  levels  projected  to 
i,n,!fn,  1  i«8^u™n«  an  annui  increase  of  5  percent  For  tipped  employees,  earnings  include 
ilsh  w^ai^s  [2w^  Xw*.^  of  50  pl^nt  of  thripplicable  minimum  waie  tor  tips,  "btimatas 
«cllii  *a«m  l«P»ed  for  empl^  in  Puerto  feico  and  the  Virgin  Fsiands. 


I  Lass  than  0.05  | 

Source:  Employment  Standards  Administration,  Nov.  15, 1973. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  PROPOSALS 
WAGE  RATES  (920  CONGRESS) 


WAGE  RATES  (930  CONGRESS) 


WAGE  RATES  (92D  CONGRESS) 


1973      1974      1975      1976     1977 


1973     1S74     1975     1976     1977 


Ertenborn-Quie  (H.R.  7130) 

Nonagriculture  pre  1966. 

1966. 


$1  80;  J2.00. 

$1.70:  31.80:  UJOO  a  ys 
later). 
Agriculture ll.M;  J1.70. 

Williams-Javits  (S.  1881): 
Neeagricultura  pre  1966. 
1966. 


Agriculture 

DominicK-Taft  (A.M.  No.  1204): 

Nonagriculture  pre  1966 

1966 


KOO:  82.20  a  yn  later). 
tl.80:    82.00:   82.20   (2 

ater). 
81 60:  81.80;  $2.00:  82.20. 


yrs 


$1  80:  $2.00. 
$1.70,  $1.80:  $2.00. 


Agriculture $1.50;  $1.70. 


Administratiee: 

Nonagricutture  pre: 

1966 $1.90 

1966 1.80 

Agricuttiire.. 1.50 

Vetoed  bill  (H.R.  7935): 

Nonapicalturepre: 

1966 2.00 

1966 1.80 

Agriculture 1.60 

Dominich-Tafl(S.2727): 

NonagricuHiire  pre: 

IMt 1.80 

19(8  1.80 

Agriculture 1.50 


$2.10 
2.00 
1.70 


2.20 
2.00 
1.80 


2.00 
2.00 
1.70 


$2.20 
2.10 
1.85 


$2. 30 
2.20 
^00 


$2.30 


Erienbom  (H.R.  7130): 
Nonagriculture  pre  1966. 
1966. 


2.20 

2.00 


2.10 
2.10 
1.90 


Agricultura 

WIMiams-Javits  (S.  1861): 
NonagncuHura  pre  19i6(. 
1966. 


2.20 


2.20  2.30 
2.20  2.30 
2.00 


Agriculture 

Oominicli-Taft  (AM.  No.  1204): 

Nonagriculture  pre  1966 

1966 

Agriculture 


$1.80.  $2.00. 
$1.70;    $1.80; 

tater). 
$1.50;     $1.70. 


$2.00;    $2.00 
$1.80;    $2.00; 

later). 
$1.60;  $1.80;  $2.00; 


$2.00   (2   yr 


(2    yr 
$2i0 


later). 
(2    yr 

$2.20. 


$1.80;  $2.00. 
$1.70;  $1.80:  $2.00. 
$1.50;  $1.70. 
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WAGE  RATES  (93D  CONGRESS) 


1973     1974     1975     1976      U77 


Administntion: 
Nooagriculturs  pre: 

19« $1.90    $2.10    $2.20    $2.30 

1966 L80      2.00      2.10      2.20    $2.30 

Agriculture 1.50      1.70      1.85     2.00.... 

Vetoed  Mil  (H.R.  7935): 
Nonagriculture  pre: 

1966 $2.00    $2.20 

1966 1.80     2.00    $2.20 

Agriculture 1.60      1.80      2.00    $2.20 

Domimck-Taft  (S.  2727): 
Nonagriculture  pre: 

19« 1.80     2.00     2.10     2.20    $2.30 

1966 1.80      2.00      2.10      2.20      2.30 

Agriculture 1.50      1.70      1.90      2.00 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  tiie  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  i  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  Lime? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw that. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  committees  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whcse  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNN).  Under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF^   1973 

The  ACTLN'G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
S.  2727,  for  its  second  reading. 

Th^  bill  was  read  the  second  time, 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2727)  u,  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
SUndards  hex  ot  1938  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  anj'  further  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  rule  XIV,  para^aph  4,  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar 
C?XIX 237ft— Part  29 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  tliere  further  morning  business  > 

Mr,  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Is    there   further   morning    business? 


EXECUTTV^  SESSION 

Mr,  M.^NSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unammou.s  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Execu- 
tive N  '93d  Cong,.  1st  sess, '  and  Execu- 
tive Q   1 93d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

The  A(?TLNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  L<;  so  ordered 


PROTOCOL  AAIENDING  THE  1928 
CONVENTION  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lav 
before  the  Senate  Executive  N,  93d  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  proceeded 
to  con.sider  Executive  N,  93d  Congress, 
first  ses-sion,  the  protocol  amending  the 
1928  Convention  on  International  Ex- 
positions, which  was  read  the  second 
time,  as  follows: 

i  lYar.£;a*lcn ) 
PROTOCOL  AMENDING  THE  CONVENTION 

SIGNED    AT    PARIS    ON    NO\'EMBER    22 

1928,       CONCERNING       INl-ERNATIONAL 

EXPOSITIONS 

The   Parties   to  this   Convention, 

Considering  that  the  rules  and  procedures 
established  by  the  Convention  concerning 
International  expositions,  which  was  slg.'-.ed 
at  Paris  on  November  22,  1928.  as  amended 
and  supplemented  by  the  Protocols  of 
May  10.  1948  and  November  16,  1966,  have 
proved  useful  and  necessary  for  the  organiz- 
ers of  such  expositions  and  for  the  partici- 
pating States: 

Desiring  to  adapt  to  the  conditions  of 
modern  er.deavor  the  aforesaid  r-iles  and 
procedures,  as  well  as  those  concerning  the 
organization  responsible  for  their  applica- 
tion, and  to  bring  together  those  provisions 
In  a  single  instrument  replacing  the  192P 
Convention; 

Have  agreed  as  follows  ■ 

A8TICLI    I 

The  purpose  of  this  Protocol  Is: 

(a)  To  amend  the  rules  and  procedures 
relating  to  International  expositions. 

(bl  To  amend  the  provisions  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  International  Exposi- 
tions Bureau, 

AMENDMXirr— AETICLB    11 

The  1928  Convention  Is  again  amended  by 
this  ProU.>ool  In  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  Article  1,  The  t«xt  of  the 
Convention  thus  amended  is  co::ialned  In  the 
Appendix  to  this  Protocol  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes an  Integral  pan, 

ABncLE  m 

(1)  Thla  Protocol  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture by  the  Parties  to  the  1928  Convention, 


at  Paris,  from  November  30,  1972,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973,  and  shaU  rem  air,  open  thereafter 
for  accession  by  those  Parties, 

i2i  The  Parties  to  the  1928  Convention 
may  become  Parties  to  thla  Protocol  bv 

<a)  Signature  without  reservation  of  raitlC- 
catlon,  acceptance,  or  approval: 

lb)  Signature  with  reeervatlon  of  ratifi- 
cation, acceptance,  or  approval,  foUowed  bv 
ratification,  acceptance,  or  approval; 

(c)  AccoRslon. 

(3)  Instruments  of  ratlflatlo.':,  acceptance 
approval,  or  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic 

ASTICLX    TV 

This  Protocol  ahail  ent«r  into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  29  States  have  become  Parties 
hereto  as  provided  in  Article  Ul 

ABTICLB    V 

The  provisions  of  this  Protocol  shall  not 
apply  to  the  registration  of  an  exposltio:.  for 
which  a  date  hae  already  been  approved  by 
the  International  Expositions  B-ureau  up  to 
and  including  the  meeting  of  the  AdminU- 
tratlve  CouncU  Immedlatelv  preceding  the 
entry  Into  force  of  this  Protocol.  L-.  ac^crd- 
ance  with  ArUcle  TV  hereinabove 
AJincxz  VI 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
shaU  .lotlTy  the  Governments  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  and  the  I.ntematlonaJ  Ex- 
positions Bureau  of: 

(a)  Slgiiatures,  ratifications,  approvals,  ac- 
ceptances, and  accessions  In  accordance  with 
A.nicle  Ul: 

(b)  The  date  on  which  this  Protocol  shall 
enter  Into  force  In  accordance  with  Article  IV. 

ABTicLE  vrr 

Upon  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Protocol 
the  Government  of  the  French  Flepubllc  shaj' 
have  It  registered  with  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat,  pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

In  WTTNKss  WHiBEOF,  the  undersleried  du'y 
authorized  for  that  purpose  havp  ■=<(?»  ed  'his 
Protocol. 

DONE  at  Parts,  November  30.  1973,  In  the 
French  language  In  a  single  original  that 
shall  be  kept  In  the  archive?  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  whl^h  shall 
Lssue  certified  copies  to  the  Gor«T::.ments'  of 
all  the  Parties  to  the  1928  Convention, 
.*PPENTDrx 

Convention  concerning  Internationa:  Ex- 
positions, signed  at  Paris  on  November  22. 
1928,  amended  and  supplemented  by  the 
Protocols  of  May  10.  1948.  November  16  1966 
and  November  30,  1972. 

SECTION     I 

Definiticms  and  purposes 
Article  1 

(1)  An  exposition  Is  an  event  which,  what- 
ever Its  title,  has  as  Its  principal  purpose  the 
education  of  the  public  by  taking  stock  of 
the  means  available  to  man  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  civilization  and  demonstrating  the 
progress  achieved  In  one  or  more  branches 
of  human  endeavor  or  the  prospects  for  the 
future. 

l2)  An  exposition  Is  International  when 
more  than  one  State  participates  therein, 

i3)  The  participants  ;n  an  international 
exposition  are,  on  the  one  hand,  exhibitors  of 
States  officially  represented  grouped  in  na- 
tional sections  at:d,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
ternational organizations  or  exhibitors  who 
are  nationals  cf  States  not  officially  repre- 
sented, and,  lastly,  those  who  are  authorized 
u:ider  the  regulations  of  the  exposition  to 
engage  In  another  activity.  In  particular  con- 
cessionaires. 

Article  2 
This  Convention  shall  apply  to  all  Inter- 
national expositions  except: 

^a)  Expositions  having  a  duration  of  iess 
than  three  weeks; 
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(b)  Pln«  arts  erpoaltlon«; 

(0)  BtsentlAlly  c»inmercl&l  expoeltloos. 

Article  3 
V 1 1    RagarcUess  oT   the   title   th«t  may   be 
given  to  an  exposition  by  its  orgajiizera,  tiilB 
Convention  m&kes  a  distinction  between  uni- 
versal ezpoeltlonA  and  specialized  ezpoeUlona. 

(2 )  An  exposition  is  universal  when  It  takes 
stock  of  the  means  employed  and  the  prog- 
ress achieved  or  to  be  achieved  In  several 
branches  oX  human  endeavor,  as  defined  in 
the  classification  provided  for  in  Article 
3013)  (a)  of  this  Convention. 

(3)  An  exposition  is  specialized  when  It  is 
devoted  to  only  one  branch  of  human  en- 
deavor, as  that  branch  Is  defined  In  the  clas- 
sification. 

8«CT10I»  n 

DuTation  and  freqiLency  o/  expo3itUm3 
ArUcle  4 

(1)  The  duration  of  an  exposition  shall  not 
exceed  six  months. 

(3)  The  opening  and  closing  dates  of  an 
expoeltlon  shall  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  Its 
registration  and  may  not  be  changed  except 
in  case  of  force  majeure  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  International  Expositions  Bureau 
(hereinafter  called  the  Bureau)  referred  to 
In  Section  V  of  this  Convention.  Nevertheless, 
the  total  duration  of  the  exposition  shall 
not  exceed  six  months. 

Article  5 
(l»    The  frequency  of  the  expositions  to 
which  this  Convention  applies  shall  be  regu- 
lated as  follows 

(a)  In  the  same  State,  a  minimum  interval 
of  30  years  must  elapse  between  two  uni- 
versal expositions:  a  minimum  interval  of 
five  years  must  elapse  between  a  universal 
exposition  and  a  speclallred  exposition: 

(b)  In  different  States,  a  minimum  inter- 
val of  10  years  must  elapse  between  two 
universal  expositions: 

ic)  In  the  samf  State,  a  minimum  interval 
of  10  years  must  elapse  between  specialised 
expositions  of  tha  same  kind:  a  minimum  in- 
terval of  five  years  must  elapse  between  two 
speclallrad  compositions  of  a  different  kind: 

id)  In  different  States,  a  minimum  inter- 
val of  five  years  must  elapse  between  two 
specialised  expositions  of  the  same  kind,  a 
minimum  interval  of  two  years  must  elpase 
between  two  specialized  expositions  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  par- 
agraph (1)  above,  the  Bureau  mav.  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  and  under  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  Article  38(3)  (f).  shorten 
the  aforementioned  intervals  for  the  benefit 
of  specialized  expositions,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  a  minLmum  of  seven  years  for  the 
l>eneflt  of  universal  expositions  held  m  dil- 
ferent  States,  on  the  other  hand. 

(3)  The  Intervals  that  must  be  elapse  l)e- 
tween  registered  expositions  shall  run  from 
the  opening  date  of  the  expositions. 

sxcnoN  m 

RegUtration 

Article  6 

(U  The  Ctovemment  of  a  Contracting 
Party  m  whose  territory  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
an  exposition  i  hereinafter  called  the  invit- 
ing Oovemment)  must  send  the  Bureau  an 
application  for  tu  registration,  stating  the 
legislative,  regulatory,  or  financial  measures 
that  It  plans  to  take  In  connection  with  the 
exposition  The  Oovernment  of  a  non-Con- 
tracting State  desiring  to  obtain  registration 
of  an  exposition  may  also  apply  to  the  Bu- 
reau, provided  that  it  undertake*  to  comply, 
for  the  exposition,  with  the  provisions  of 
Sections  I,  n.  ni,  and  IV  of  this  Convention 
and  the  reguUtlons  issued  for  thsir  imple- 
mentation. 

i3)  Application  for  registration  must  be 
mads  by  the  Oovemment  rsaponalbis  for  the 
international  relations  of  ths  place  when  the 
propoaed  exposition  U  to  be  bald  (hereln- 
axter  called  tha  inviting  OoTernment) .  even  if 


that  Oovemment  Is  not  the  organizer  of  the 
exposition. 

(3)  The  Bureau  shall  establish  In  its  man- 
datory regulations  the  maximum  time  limit 
for  setting  the  date  of  an  expoeltlon  and  the 
minimum  time  limit  for  filing  an  application 
for  registration;  it  shall  stipulate  the  docu- 
ments that  must  accompany  an  application. 
It  may  also  fix  by  mandatory  regulations  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  required  to 
cover  the  cost  of  examining  the  application. 

(4)  Registration  shall  be  granted  only  If 
the  expoeltlon  meets  the  conditions  laid 
down  In  this  Convention  and  the  reg^atlons 
Issued  by  the  Bureau. 

Article  7 

(1)  When  two  or  more  States  are  compet- 
ing for  registration  of  an  expoeltlon  and  do 
not  succeed  in  agreeing  among  themselves, 
they  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Bureau,  which  shall  decide 
taking  into  account  the  considerations  sub- 
mitted and  particularly  special  reasons  of  a 
historic  or  moral  nature,  the  (>erlod  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  last  expoeltlon.  and  the 
number  of  events  already  held  by  the  com- 
peting States. 

(2)  Except  In  exceptional  circumstances, 
the  Bureau  shall  give  preference  to  an 
expoeltlon  to  be  held  in  the  territory  of  a 
Contracting  Party. 

Article  8 

Sxcept  as  provided  for  in  Article  4(2).  a 
State  that  has  obtained  registration  of  an 
exposition  shall  forfeit  the  rights  inherent  in 
such  regUtratlon  if  it  changes  the  date  by 
which  It  stated  it  would  abide.  If  it  In- 
tends to  organize  the  expoeltlon  at  another 
date.  It  must  file  a  new  application  and,  if 
applicable,  comply  with  the  procedure  estab- 
lished in  Article  7.  which  any  competition 
entails. 

Article  0 

(1)  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  with- 
hold their  participation  and  sponsorship,  as 
well  as  any  subsidies,  from  any  exposition 
that  has  not  been  registered 

(3)  The  Contracting  Parties  are  entirely 
free  not  to  participate  in  a  registered  expo- 
sition. 

(3»  Each  Contracting  Party  will  take  what- 
ever measures  appear  to  be  most  appropriate 
under  Its  own  laws  to  proceed  against  the 
prxjmoters  of  fictitious  expositions  or  expo- 
sitions to  which  participants  may  be 
fraudulently  attracted  by  misleading  prom- 
ises, announcements,  or  advertising. 

sxc-noH  rr 

ObUgattons  of  organizers  of  regUtend  ejTfosi- 

ttona  and  of  participating  Statet 

Article  10 

(1)  The  inviting  Oovemment  shall  ensure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention and  the  regulations  Issued  for  its 
implementation 

(2)  If  that  Oovernment  itself  does  not 
organize  the  exposition,  the  Juristic  person 
organizing  It  must  bt  olBcially  recognized  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Oovemment.  which  shall 
guarantee  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Juristic  person. 

Article  11 

(1 )  All  invitations  to  participate  In  an  ex- 
position, whether  addressed  to  Contracting 
Parties  or  to  non-member  States,  must  be 
sent  through  the  diplomatic  channel  by  only 
the  Oovernment  of  the  inviting  State  to  only 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Invited  State,  on  its 
own  l>ehAlf  and  on  behaU  of  the  other  natu- 
ral or  Juristic  persons  under  its  Jurisdiction 
The  replies  shall  be  sent  via  the  same  channel 
to  the  Inviting  Oovemment.  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pression of  desire  to  paniclpau  by  uninvited 
natural  or  Juristic  person*,  tontation*  shall 
be  Issued  bearing  in  mind  the  time  limits 
stipulated  by  the  Bureau  Invitations  to  In- 
temaUonal  organisations  shall  be  sent  direct 
to  them 

(8)  No  Contracting  Party  may  organles  or 
sponsor  participating  In  an  International  ex- 


position If  the  aforesaid  Invitations  have  not 
been  sent  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention. 

(3)  The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  not 
to  Issue  or  accept  any  Invitation  to  partici- 
pate In  an  exposition,  whether  or  not  it  is 
to  be  held  in  the  territory  of  a  Contracting 
Party  or  that  of  a  non -member  State,  If  the 
Invitation  does  not  refer  to  the  registration 
granted  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention. 

(4)  Any  Contracting  Party  may  require  the 
organizers  to  refrain  from  sending  it  Invita- 
tions other  than  the  one  Intended  for  It.  It 
may  also  refrain  from  forwarding  Invitations 
or  the  expression  of  desire  to  participate  by 
uninvited  natural  or  Juristic  persons. 

Article  12 

The  inviting  Oovernment  shall  app>olnt  a 
Commissioner  Oeneral  of  the  exposition  to 
represent  it  for  all  purposes  of  this  Conven- 
tion and  In  all  matters  concerning  the  expo- 
sition. 

Article  13 

The  Oovernment  of  any  State  participating 
In  an  exposition  shall  appoint  a  Section  Com- 
missioner Oeneral  to  serve  as  Its  representa- 
tive to  the  Inviting  Oovernment  The  Section 
Commissioner  Oeneral  alone  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  organization  of  his  national  dis- 
play. He  shall  Inform  the  CommlsBloner  Gen- 
eral of  the  exposition  of  the  composition  of 
that  display  and  see  that  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  exhibitors  are  respected. 
Article  14 

(1)  In  the  event  that  universal  expositions 
Include  national  pavilions,  all  the  participat- 
ing Ooveraments  shall  build  their  psvUions 
at  their  own  expense.  Nonetheless,  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Bureau,  the  organizers 
ot  ttnlversal  expositions  may,  as  an  exception, 
cxMstruct  sites  for  rental  to  Oovemments 
that  are  not  able  to  build  national  pavilions. 

(3)   In  the  case  of  specialized  expositions, 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  shall  be  in- 
cumtwnt  on  the  organizers 
Article  15 

In  a  universal  expoeltlon.  no  rent  or  fixed 
fee  may  be  charged  by  the  Inviting  Oovem- 
ment, the  local  authorities,  or  the  exposition 
organizers  for  space  allotted  to  participating 
Oovemments  (except  for  rental  for  sites 
built  under  the  exception  provided  for  in 
Art.  14(1) ).  If  a  real-property  tax  is  payable 
under  the  law  of  the  Inviting  State.  It  shall 
be  bome  by  the  organizers  Payment  may  be 
made  only  for  services  actually  rendered  in 
application  of  the  regulations  approved  by 
the  Bureau. 

Article  16 

The  customs  regime  of  expoeltlons  Is  fixed 
In  the  Annex   to  this  Convention,  of  which 
the  Annex  is  an  integral  part. 
Article  17 

Only  those  sections  In  an  exposition  that 
are  established  under  the  authority  of  Com- 
missioners Oeneral  appointed  as  provided  In 
Article  13  by  the  Oovernments  of  the  partic- 
ipating States  shall  be  considered  national 
sections  and  may  therefore  be  designated  as 
such.  A  national  section  shall  comprise  all 
the  exhibitors  of  the  State  concerned,  but 
not  the  concessionaires 

Article  18 

(1)  In  an  exposition  no  geographical  des- 
ignation relating  to  a  Contracting  Party  may 
be  used  to  designate  a  participant  or  group  of 
participants  except  with  the  authorization 
of  the  Section  Commissioner  Oeneral  repre- 
senting the  Oovernment  of  the  aforesaid 
Party 

(3)  If  a  Contracting  Party  does  not  par- 
Uolpate  In  an  expoeltlon,  the  Commissioner 
Oeneral  of  that  exposition  shall  ensiire  com- 
pliance with  the  protection  referred  to  In  the 
preoe<llng  paragraph  Insofar  as  that  Con- 
tracting Party  is  concerned. 
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Article  19 

(1)  Products  displayed  In  the  national  •■sec- 
tion of  a  participating  State  must  bear  a 
close  relationship  to  that  Stale  i  f or  example, 
(trilcles  originating  In  Its  territory  or  prod- 
•:irt8  created  by  Its  nationals). 

(2|  However,  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioners Oeneral  of  the  other  States  In- 
volved, other  articles  or  products  may  be  In- 
cluded provided  that  they  only  serve  to  sup- 
plement the  display. 

1 3)  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  par- 
ticipating States  In  the  cases  provided  for  In 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2) .  it  shall  be  arbitrated 
ay  the  Section  Commissioners  Oeneral  act- 
lag  as  a  body,  by  decision  of  the  majority 
of  Commissioners  present.  The  decision  shall 
be  final. 

Article  20 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
laws  of  the  Inviting  State,  no  monopolies  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  shall  be  granted  unless. 
In  the  case  of  public  utilities,  permission  Is 
granted  by  the  Bureau  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration In  that  case,  the  organizers  must 
undertake  to: 

(a)  Indicate  the  existence  of  the  monop- 
oly or  monopolies  In  the  general  expoeltlon 
regulations  and  the  participation  contract: 

(b)  Ensure  that  participants  are  allowed 
to  use  the  monopoly  utilities  under  the  con- 
ditions cuBtomarlly  applied  In  the  State; 

(c)  In  no  case,  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  Oeneral  in  their  respective 
sections. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  Oeneral  of  the  ex- 
position shall  take  all  steps  to  ensure  that 
the  rates  charged  the  participating  States 
are  no  higher  than  those  charged  the  exposi- 
tion organizers  and  In  any  event  that  they 
are  no  higher  than  the  normal  rates  for  the 
locality. 

Article  21 
The  Commissioner  Oeneral  of  the  expoel- 
tlon shall   take  all  possible  steps  to  ensure 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  pubUc  utility 
services  Inside  the  exposition. 
Article  22 
The   inviting  Oovemment  shall   endeavor 
to   facilitate    the    organization    of   the    par- 
ticipation of  States  and  their  nationals,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  transportation  rates 
and  conditions  for  the  admission  of  persons 
and  goods. 

Article  23 

(1)  The  general  regulations  of  an  expKisl- 
tlon  must  Indicate  whether.  Independently 
of  the  certificates  of  participation  which 
may  be  accorded,  awards  will  or  will  not  be 
granted  to  partlclpanU.  In  cases  where 
awards  are  provided  for,  they  may  be  limited 
to  certain  categories. 

(2)  Before  the  opening  of  an  exposition, 
any  participant  may  declare  that  it  does  not 
wish  to  receive  awards. 

Article  24 
The  International  Expositions  Bureau  re- 
ferred to  In  the  next  Section  may  establish 
regulations  setting  the  general  conditions  for 
the  composition  and  operation  of  Juries  and 
determining  the  method  of  granting  awards. 

SECTION     v 

/njfifuttoTuU  provlsiona 
Article  25 

(1)  An  International  organ l7jit Ion,  called 
the  International  Expositions  Bureau  U 
hereby  created  for  the  purpc-se  of  ensuring 
and  providing  for  the  application  nf  this 
Convention  Its  members  shall  be  the  Oov- 
emments of  the  Contracting  Parties  The 
headquarters  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  at  Paris. 

(3)  The  Bureau  shall  have  legal  personal- 
ity. In  particular  the  ability  to  conclude  con- 
tracts, to  buy  and  sell  movable  and  real  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  to  be  a  party  to  legal  proceed- 
ings. 

(S)  The  Bureau  shall  be  competent  to  con- 
clude agreements.  In  particular  In  the  matter 


of  privileges  and  Immunities  with  States  and 
international  organizations  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  assigned  to  it  under  this 
Convention. 

(4)  The  Bureau  shall  consist  of  a  general 
assembly,  a  president,  an  executive  commit- 
tee, specialized  committees,  as  many  vice 
presidents  as  there  are  committees,  and  a 
secretariat  placed  under  the  authority  of  a 
secretary  general. 

Article  26 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Bureau  shall 
be  composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  tha 
Governments  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  each 
Party  having  the  right  to  appoint  one  to  three 
delegates. 

Article  27 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  shall  hold  regular 
-sessions  and  may  also  hold  special  sessions. 
It  shall  rule  on  all  questions  that  this  Con- 
vention places  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau,  of  which  It  is  the  highest  authority, 
and,  in  particular: 

(a)  It  shall  discuss,  adopt,  and  publish 
regulations  governing  the  registration,  classi- 
fication, and  organization  of  International  ex- 
positions and  the  operation  of  the  Bureau. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention,  it  may  establish  mandatory 
regulations  It  may  also  establish  model  regu- 
lations that  shall  serve  as  guidelines  for  the 
organization  of  expositions; 

(b)  It  shall  prepare  the  budget,  and  audit 
and  approve  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau: 

(c)  It  shall  approve  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  Oeneral: 

(d)  It  shall  establish  any  committees  that 
It  considers  appropriate,  choose  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  other 
committees,  and  establish  the  length  of  their 
term  of  office; 

( e )  It  shall  approve  any  draft  international 
agreement  referred  to  in  Article  26(8)  of  this 
Convention; 

(f)  It  shall  adopt  the  draft  amendments 
referred  to  In  Article  33; 

(g)  It  shall  appoint  the  Secretary  General 

Article  28 

(1)  The  Oovernment  of  each  Contracting 
Party,  whatever  the  number  of  Its  delegates, 
shall  have  one  vote  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly. 
However,  Its  voting  right  shall  be  suspended 
If  the  total  amount  of  contributions  owed  by 
It  under  Article  32  hereof  exceeds  the  total 
amount  of  Its  contributions  for  the  current 
year  and  the  preceding  year. 

(2)  The  Oeneral  Assembly  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  a  quorum  when  the  number  of 
delegations  present  at  the  meeting  and  en- 
titled to  vote  Is  at  least  two-thirds  the  num- 
ber of  Contracting  Parties  entitled  to  vote. 
If  that  quorum  Is  not  reached,  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  shall  be  reconvened  to  consider  the 
same  agenda  no  less  than  one  month  later. 
In  such  case,  the  required  quorum  shall  be 
lowered  to  one-half  the  number  of  Contract- 
ing Parties  entitled  to  vote. 

(3)  E>eclslons  shaii  requ;.'*  a  majority  of 
the  delegations  present  and  voting.  However. 
In  the  following  cases  a  two-thirds  majority 
shall  be  required: 

(ai  Adoption  of  draft  amendments  to  this 
Convention; 

(b)  Establishment  and  amendment  of  the 
regulations, 

(c)  Adoption  of  the  budget  and  approval 
of  the  amount  of  the  annual  contributions 
of  the  Contracting  Parties; 

(d)  Authorization  to  change  the  opening 
or  closing  dates  of  an  exposition  as  provided 
In  Article  4  hereinabove; 

(e)  Registration  of  an  exposition  in  the 
territory  of  a  non -member  State  in  the  event 
of  competition  with  an  exposition  in  the 
territory  of  a  Contracting  Party; 

(f)  Reduction  of  the  intervals  specified  In 
Article  5  of  this  Convention; 

(g)  AecepUnce  of  reservations  relating  to 
an  amendment  presented  by  a  Contracting 
Party,  such  amendment  to  be  adopted.  In  ac- 
cordance  with   Article  33.  by  a  four-flXths 


majority   or  unanimously,  as  the  case   may 
be: 

(h)    Approval   of  any  draft  International 

agreement; 

( 1 )   Appointment  of  the  Secretary  Oeneral. 
Article  29 

(1)  The  President  shall  be  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  by  secret  ballot  for  a  term 
of  two  years  from  among  the  delegates  of 
the  Governments  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 
but  he  shall  no  longer  represent  the  State  of 
which  he  Is  a  national  during  his  term  of 
office.  He  may  be  re-eiected. 

(2j  The  President  shaii  call  and  chair  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  and  shall 
ensure  the  proper  operation  of  the  Bureau. 
In  his  absence,  his  duties  shall  be  performed 
by  the  Vice  I»resident  who  is  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  or,  in  the 
latter's  absence,  by  one  of  the  other  Vice 
Presidents,  In  the  order  of  their  election. 

(3)  The  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  elected 
from  among  the  delegates  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Contracting  Parties  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  shall  determine  the 
nature  and  term  of  their  service  and,  in  par- 
ticular, specify  the  committee  to  be  headed 
by  them. 

Article  30 

(1)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  delegates  of  the  Oovern- 
ments of  12  Contracting  Parties,  each  Oov- 
ernment having  one  delegate 

(2)  The  Executive  Committee  shall 

(a I  Prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  a  clasalfl- 
catlon  of  the  human  endeavors  that  may  be 
Included  in  an  exposition; 

(bi  Consider  all  applications  for  the  regis- 
tration of  an  exposition  and  submit  them, 
with  its  opinion,  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
for  approval; 

(C)  Pei^orm  the  tasks  assigned  to  it  by 
the  General  Assembly, 

(d)  It  may  request  the  opinion  of  the  other 
committees. 

Article  31 

(1)  The  Secretary  General,  choeen  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  28  of  this  Convention. 
must  be  a  national  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
Parties. 

(2)  The  Secretary  General  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  managing  the  day-to-day  af- 
fairs of  the  Bureau  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and  the 
Executive  Committee  He  shall  prepare  the 
draft  budget,  submit  the  accounts,  and  re- 
port to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  on  his  activ- 
ities. He  shall  represent  the  Bureau,  In  par- 
ticular in  legal  matters. 

(3)  The  General  Assembly  shall  determine 
the  other  duties  and  obligations  of  the  Sec- 
retary Oeneral,  as  well  as  his  status 

Article  32 
The  annual  budget  of  the  Bureau  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  as  provided  in 
Article  28(31 .  It  shall  take  into  account  the 
financial  reserves  of  the  Bureau  and  re- 
ceipts of  all  kinds  as  well  as  the  debit  and 
credit  balances  shown  in  previous  years. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  shall  be 
covered  by  those  sources  and  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Contracting  Parties  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  shares  assigned 
to  each  of  them  pursuant  to  the  decision* 
of  the  Oeneral  Assembly. 

Article  83 

(1)  Any  Contracting  Party  may  propose  a 
draft  amendment  to  this  Convention.  The 
text  of  the  aforesaid  draft  and  the  reasons 
for  It  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  who  shall  communicate  them,  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  other  Contracting 
Parties 

(3)  The  proposed  draft  amendment  shaU 
be  Included  on  the  agenda  of  the  regxOar 
session  or  a  special  session  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  that  shall  be  held  at  least  three 
months  after  the  date  of  Its  transmittal  by 
tha  Secretary  Oeneral, 
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(3)  Any  draft  amendmisnt  adopted  by  tb« 
0«ner«J  Assembly  under  the  condUlona  pr»- 
•crtbed  in  tbe  preceding  pai-Kgrapb  and  in 
Article  38  ab&U  be  submitted  by  the  Oorem* 
ment  of  tbe  Prencb  BepubUc  to  ali  tbe 
Contracting  Parties  for  acceptJknc*.  It  >b«U 
enter  into  force  for  mil  tbe  Contracting  Pmr- 
Ues  on  the  d«t«  on  wblcb  four-flftba  of  them 
have  notified  the  OoTemmen",  of  the  Prench 
Republic  of  their  acceptsnca.  However,  not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provtalona.  no 
draft  amendmeat  to  this  paragraph,  to  Ar- 
ticle 16  relating  to  the  ciuton^  reglnie,  or 
to  the  Annex  provided  for  In  that  Article, 
shall  enter  into  force  until  tbe  date  on  which 
all  the  Contracting  Partlee  have  notified  the 
Oovemment  of  the  French  Republic  of  their 
acceptance 

(4)  Any  Contracting  Party  that  wishes  to 
express  a  reservation  regarding  Ita  acceptance 
of  ajx  amendment  shall  inform  the  Bureau 
of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  reservation. 
The  General  Assembly  shall  rule  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  such  reservation.  The  Qeneral 
Asaembty  must  aUow  reservations  designed 
to  safeguard  established  positions  in  tbe  field 
of  expoBltlons  and  reject  thoee  that  would 
resiilt  in  the  creation  of  prtvUegwd  positions. 
IT  the  reservation  Is  aoc«pt«d,  the  Party 
that  presented  it  shall  be  listed  among  thooe 
counted  as  having  agreed  to  the  amendm«nt 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  aforemen- 
tioned four-fifths  majority.  If  the  reserva- 
tion la  rejected.  tb«  Party  that  prweofd  tt 
shall  choose  between  refusing  the  amend- 
ment or  accepting  It  without  reservation. 

(5)  Once  an  amendment  enters  into  for«a 
under  the  conditions  se^  forth  In  tbe  third 
paragraph  of  this  Article,  any  Contracting 
Party  that  refused  to  aoospt  it  may.  U  It 
deems  appropriate.  Invoke  the  provisions  of 
Article  37  below 

ATQcls  S4 

(1)  Any  dispute  bet««en  two  or  more  Con- 
tracting Parties  with  respect  to  tbe  Imple- 
mentation or  Interpretation  at  this  Conren- 
tlon  'hat  cannot  be  settled  by  the  authorities 
v«et«d  with  decision -making  powers  under 
this  Convention  shall  be  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiations between  the  parties  to  the  dtoputs. 

(3)  If  those  negotiations  do  not  produce 
an  agreement  wuhln  a  abort  period  of  tlms. 
one  of  tbe  parties  shall  refer  the  matter  to 
the  President  of  the  Bureaa  and  ask  him  to 
appoint  a  conciliator  tf  the  ooncQlator  can- 
not reach  an  agreement  between  the  parties 
'1  ti^e  dispute  regarding  a  solution  thereto. 
.:«  shall  so  find  and  define  In  his  raport  to 
tb«  Prsaldsnt  the  nature  and  extent  of  tbs 
dlsput«. 

IS)  Wbsn  a  dlMCTMinsnt  bas  thus  bsen 
found  to  exist,  the  dlsputs  shall  t>e  put  to 
arbltratkn.  T^x  this  pnrpose.  one  of  Um 
parties  shall  subcnlt  a  request  for  arbitra- 
tion to  the  SecTe'ary  General  of  the  Bureau, 
naming  tb»  arbitrator  tt  has  cboean.  within 
two  months  following  the  transmittal  of  tbe 
report  to  'n*  parties  to  the  dispute  The  other 
party  or  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  each  ap- 
point their  respectlT*  artutrator  within  two 
months.  Palling  that,  one  of  the  parties  shall 
ask  the  President  of  the  tntematlooal  Court 
of  Justice  to  appoint  an  art>ltratar  or  art>l- 
traton. 

Wbsn  several  parties  make  common  oauss, 
they  shall  count  as  only  one  party  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  prorlstons  at  tbe  pr»- 
oadlng  paragraph  m  ease  at  doubt,  the  Sec- 
retary General  fihaU  decide. 

The  arbitrators  In  turn  shall  designate  an 
umpire.  IT  ths  artMtraton  cannot  agres  on 
a  choice  within  two  months  the  President 
of  ths  International  Court  of  Justice  shall 
do  so  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties 

14)  Th«  art>ltratlon  pariel  shall  rule  by  a 
majority  of  Its  members,  and  the  umpire 
shall  cast  tbe  deckling  vote  m  case  of  a  tls. 
The  arbitration  award  shall  be  binding  on 
all  the  parties  to  tbe  dlsputs  and  shall  tM 
final  and  unappealable. 

|S)    At   the   tlms  It  signs  or   ratifies   tills 


Oooventlon  or  accedes  to  It.  any  Stats  may 
declare  that  It  does  not  consider  Itself  bound 
by  the  provisions  at  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
above.  The  other  Contracting  Partlss  shall 
not  ba  bound  by  those  provlalona  In  respect 
ot  any  State  that  has  formulated  such  a 
rse«rvatton. 

(fl)  Any  Contracting  Party  that  formu- 
lated a  reaervation  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  may 
at  any  time  cancel  that  reservation  by  noti- 
fication addressed  to  the  depositary  Oovem- 
ment. 

ArUcle  S8 

This  Convention  shall  bs  open  for  acoss- 
sloo  by  any  State,  whether  or  not  a  member 
of  tbe  Duited  Nations,  that  Is  a  party  to  tbe 
Statute  of  tbe  Intematlooal  Court  of  Jus- 
tice or  a  member  of  a  specialised  agency  of 
the  United  Nations  or  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  by  any 
other  State  whose  request  for  accession  Is 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  entitled  to  vote  In  the 
General  Assembly  of  tbe  Bureau.  Instru- 
ments of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Government  of  tbe  French  Republic  and 
shall  take  effect  on  tbe  date  of  their  deposit 
Article  30 

Tbe  Oovsrnment  of  tbe  French  Republic 
shaU  notify  the  Govemmeata  of  tbe  State 
Parties  to  this  Convention,  as  well  as  tbe 
Lntsmatlonal   SxpoalUons   Bureau,   of: 

(a)  The  entry  into  force  of  amendments, 
pursviant  to  Articls  S3: 

(bl  Aecssslons,  pursuant  to  Article  3fi. 

(C)  DenunclaUons.  pursuant  to  Article  37 

<d)  RsesrvatloQS  expressed  under  the 
terms  of  Articls  S4(6): 

(e)  Ths  expiration  of  the  Convention.  If 
applicable. 

Article  37 

(I)  Any  Contracting  Party  may  denounce 
this  Convention  by  written  notice  to  tbe 
Oovemment  of  the  Prench  Republic. 

(3 1  Such  denunciation  shall  take  effect 
oos  year  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
notification. 

(8)  This  Convention  ahall  expire  if,  by 
reason  of  deaunclatloos.  the  number  of 
Contracting  Panias  Is  reduced  to  lass  than 
seven. 

Subject  to  any  agreament  that  may  b« 
concluded  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
conoamlng  the  dissolution  of  the  Bureau, 
the  Secretary  General  shall  be  sntrustsd 
with  liquidation  matters.  Ths  assets  shall 
be  divided  among  tbe  Contracting  Parties 
In  proportion  to  the  contributions  paid  by 
them  slaos  they  became  Partlee  to  this 
ConTaaUoa.  If  there  are  UahUitles.  they  ahall 
be  asaumsd  by  ths  aforesaid  Parties  la  pro- 
portion to  ths  contributions  fixed  for  ths 
fiscal  year  then  in  progress. 

Dons  at  Paris.  Novambsr  30.  1973. 
AXNXX 

To  tbe  Convention  signed  at  Paris  on  No- 
vember 33.  1938.  oonosmtng  International 
KzposKlons,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
by  tbs  ProtoooU  of  May  10.  1IM8.  November 
10.  10«Q,  and  November  30.  1S73 

Outtoma  R«giyn» 

For  tbe  Importation  of  goods  by  partlcl- 
panu  In  mtsrixatlonal  expositions 

Articls   1 — Definitions 

For  purposes  of  this  Annex 

la)  The  term  "Import  duties"  means  cus- 
toms duties  and  all  other  duties  and  taxas 
payable  on.  or  In  connection  with,  importa- 
uon  and  shall  include  all  Internal  taxes  and 
excise  duties  chargeable  on  imported  goods, 
but  shall  not  Include  fees  and  charges  which 
are  limited  In  amount  to  the  approximate 
cost  of  services  rendered  and  do  not  repre- 
sent indirect  protection  to  domestic  prod- 
ucts or  a  taxation  of  imports  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses 

(b)  Tbe  tsrm  "temporary  admission" 
means    temporary    Importation    free   of    Im- 


port duties  snd  free  of  Import  prohibitions 
or  restrictions,  subject  to  re-exportation. 
Article  3 
Temporary  admission  shall  be  granted  to: 

(a)  Goods  Intended  for  display  or  dem- 
onstration at  an  exposition; 

(b)  Goods  Intended  for  use  In  connection 
with  tbe  display  of  foreign  products,  in- 
cluding: 

(1)  Goods  necessary  tot  tbe  purposs  ot 
demonstrating  foreign  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus to  be  displayed. 

(It)  Construction  material,  even  In  a  raw 
state,  decoration  material  and  furnishings, 
and  electrical  fittings  for  foreign  pavilions 
and  stands  at  an  exposition,  as  well  as  for  the 
premises  assigned  to  the  Section  Commis- 
sioner General  of  a  pskrticlpailng  foreign 
country; 

(111)  Construction  tooln  and  equipment 
and  transport  needed  for  tbe  works  at  the 
exposition; 

(iv)  Advertising  aitd  demonstration  mate- 
rial which  Is  obviously  publicity  material  for 
tbs  foreign  goods  displayed  at  tbe  axposiuon, 
for  example,  sound  recordings,  Qlnvs  and  lan- 
tern alides.  as  well  as  apparatus  for  use 
therewith; 

(0)  Equipment  Including  interpretation 
spparatus,  sound  recording  apparatus,  emd 
film  of  an  educational,  sclentlflc,  or  cultural 
charactsr  Intended  for  use  at  the  expoeltlon. 

Article  3 
Tbe  facilities  referred   to  In  Article  a  of 
this  Annex  shall  be  granted  provided  that: 

(a)  The  goods  can  be  identified  when  they 
are  re-exported; 

(b)  Tbe  Section  Conunlasloner  General  of 
the  participating  country  guarantees,  with- 
out a  deposit  of  funds,  payment  of  the  Im- 
port duties  on  any  goods  that  are  not  re- 
exported after  the  close  of  the  expoeltlon 
within  the  period  of  time  stipulated;  other 
guarantees  provided  for  In  the  legislation  of 
tbe  Inviting  country  may  be  accepted  at  the 
request  of  exhibitors  (for  example,  tbe 
ATA.  carnet  established  under  tbe  Con- 
vention of  December  fl,  lOfll  of  the  Customs 
Cooperation  CouncU ) ; 

(c)  The  customs  authorltlee  of  the  coun- 
try of  temporary  Importation  believe  that 
the  conditions  stipulated  by  this  Annex  bave 
been  met. 

Article  4 
Unless  the  national  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  country  of  temporary  importation  so 
permit,  goods  granted  temporary  admission 
shall  not,  whilst  they  are  the  subject  of  the 
facilities  granted  under  this  Annex,  be 
loaned,  or  used  in  any  way  for  hire  or  re- 
ward, or  be  removed  from  the  place  of  the 
exposition.  They  shall  be  re-exported  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  at  the  latest  within 
three  months  of  the  closing  of  tbe  exposi- 
tion. For  valid  reasons  the  customs  authori- 
ties may  extend  that  period  within  the  lim- 
its laid  down  by  tbe  laws  and  regulations  of 
tbe  country  of  temporary  Importation. 

Article  S 
(a)  Notwithstanding  the  requirement  of 
re-exportation  laid  down  In  Article  4,  the  re- 
exportation of  badly  damaged  goods,  goods  of 
UtUe  value  and  perishable  goods,  shall  not 
be  required  provided  that  the  goods: 

(1)  Are  subjected  to  tbe  Import  duties  to 
which  they  are  liable,  or 

(It)  Are  abandoned  free  of  all  expense  to 
the  Exchequer  of  the  country  Into  which 
they  were  temporarily  Imported,  or 

(111)  Are  destroyed,  under  ofllclal  super- 
vision, without  expense  to  tbe  Exchequer  of 
the  country  Into  which  they  were  tempo- 
rarily Imported;  as  tbe  customs  authorities 
may  require 

However,  the  obligation  of  re-exportation 
shall  not  apply  to  any  goods  whose  destruc- 
tion, required  by  tbe  Section  Commissioner 
General  concerned,  U  effected  under  ofllclal 
supervision  without   expense   to   the   Excbe- 
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quer  of  the  country  Into  which  they   were 
temporarily  imported; 

(b)  Goods  granted  temporary  admission 
may  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  re- 
exportation, and  In  particular  may  be  taken 
Into  home  use,  subject  to  compliance  with 
tbe  conditions  and  formalities  applicable  un- 
der the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country 
of  temporary-  lm[K>rtatlon  in  respect  of  such 
goods  Imported  direriiy  froa.  aDnied 

Article  6 

Products  obtained  Incidentally  In  tbe 
oouree  of  the  expoeltlon  from  goods  Imported 
temporarily  In  connection  with  the  demon- 
stration of  machinery  or  apparatus  exhibited 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles 
4  and  5  of  this  Anr.ex  as  though  they  had 
been  granted  temporary  admission,  subject 
to  tbe  provisions  of  Article  1  berelnbelow. 
Article  7 

Import  duties  ahall  not  be  levie<l  and  im- 
port prohibitions  and  restrictions  ahall  be 
waived,  and  where  temporary  admission  has 
been  granted  re-exportation  shall  not  be 
required.  In  the  foJlowlng  cases,  provided 
that  the  aggregate  value  and  quantity  of  tbe 
goods  are,  In  the  opinion  of  the  customs 
authorities  of  the  country  of  importation, 
reasonable  having  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  expoeltlon,  the  number  of  visitors  to  It 
and  the  extent  of  the  exhibitor's  participation 
therein: 

(a)  Small  samples  (other  than  alcoholic 
beverages,  tobacco,  and  fuels)  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  tbe  foreign  goods  displayed  at 
the  expoeltlon.  Including  such  samples  of 
foods  and  beverages,  either  Imported  In  tbe 
form  of  such  samples  or  produced  from 
imported  bulk  materials  at  tbe  exposition, 
provided  that: 

(I)  They  are  supplied  free  of  charge 
from  abroad  and  are  used  solely  fcr  distribu- 
tion free  of  charge  to  the  visiting  public 
at  the  exposition  for  Individual  use  or  con- 
sumption by  tbe  persons  to  whom  tbey  are 
distributed; 

(II)  They  are  identifiable  as  advertising 
samples  and  are  Individually  of  little  value; 

(III)  They  are  unsuitable  for  commercial 
purposes  and  are,  where  appropriate,  packed 
In  quantities  appreciably  smaller  than  tbe 
smallest  retail  package; 

(tv)  Samples  of  foods  and  beverages  which 
are  not  distributed  in  packs  as  provided 
for  In  (U)  above  are  consumed  at  the  expo- 
sition. 

(b)  Imported  samples  that  are  used  or 
consumed  by  the  members  of  the  expoeltlon 
juries  to  appraise  and  jiidire  the  articles  ex- 
hibited, subject  to  the  production  of  a  certif- 
icate by  the  Section  Commission  Oeneral 
Indicating  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
articles  consumed  during  such  appraisal  and 
Judging 

(c)  Goods  Imported  solely  for  demonstra- 
tion or  for  the  purpose  of  demor>!tra»!n^  a 
foreign  machine  or  apparatus  d!.«rplayed  at 
the  exposition  and  consumed  or  destroyed 
In  the  course  of  such  demonstration 

(d)  Printed  matter,  catalogues,  trade  no- 
tices, price  lists,  advertising  posters,  calen- 
dars, whether  or  not  illustrated  and  un- 
framed  photographs,  which  are  obviously 
publicity  material  for  the  foreign  goods  dis- 
placed at  the  exposition,  provided  that  they 
are  supnlled  free  of  charee  from  ahpoad  and 
are  used  s<rielv  for  dlstrth'.iflrm  free  of 
charge  to  the  vlstlng  public  at  the  exposition. 

Article  8 

Import  duties  shall  not  be  levied  and  Im- 
port prohibitions  and  restrictions  shall  be 
waived,  and  where  temporary  admission  has 
been  granted  re-exportation  shall  not  be  re- 
quired. In  respect  of  the  following  goods 

(a)  Products  that  are  Imported  and  used 
up  in  the  construction,  furnish'-  •  decora- 
tion, enhancement,  and  environ.  >t  of  for- 
eign displays  at  the  expoeltlon,  su  as  paint, 
varnish,  wallpaper,  spray  liquids,  articles  for 
fireworks,  seeds  or  seedlings,  etc.; 


(b)  Catalogues.  brcKhures,  poeters,  aud 
other  official  printed  matter,  whether  or  not 
llltistrated.  p  ibiLshed  by  the  countries  par- 
ticipating In  the  exposition. 

(c)  Plans,  desigiifc.  records,  fiJes,  fornis  and 
othf-r  documeaUi  ir.tendf'd  for  ut*  at  such  at 
the  e.tposltlon. 

Article  9 

(a)  Customs  examinat. on  and  claanUHW on 
the  Importation  h:.cl  reexportation  Of  goods 
which  are  to  be,  or  have  been  displayed  or 
used  at  an  expoeltlon  shall,  whenever  possi- 
ble and  appropriate,  be  effected  at  that  ex- 
position. 

'  b  I  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  eTideavor, 
wherever  It  deems  It  appropriate  in  view  of 
the  Importance  emd  size  of  the  exposition,  to 
establish  a  customs  office  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod within  the  premises  of  the  exposition 
held  within  Its  territory. 

(c)  Goods  granted  temporary  admission 
may  be  re-exported  In  one  or  several  confilgn- 
ments  and  through  any  customs  office  open 
for  such  operations,  and  such  re-exportation 
shall  not  be  confined  to  the  customs  office  of 
Importation,  except  In  cases  where,  with  a 
view  to  benefiting  from  a  simplified  pro- 
cedure, the  Importer  undertakes  to  re-export 
his  goods  through  the  customs  office  of  im- 
pc»tatlon. 

Article  10 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  preclude 
the  application  of: 

(a)  Greater  facilities  that  certain  Con- 
tracting Parties  grant  or  may  grant  either 
through  unilateral  provisions  or  under  bilat- 
eral or  multUateraJ  agreements. 

(b)  National  or  conventional  regulations 
not  of  a  customs  nature  concerning  the  orga- 
nization of  the  exposition; 

(c)  Prohibitions  or  restrictions  Imposed 
under  national  laws  and  regulations  on 
grounds  of  public  morality  or  order,  public 
security,  public  hygiene  or  health,  or  for 
veterinary  or  phytopathologlcaJ  considera- 
tions, or  relating  to  the  protection  of  patents, 
trade  marks,  and  copyrights. 

Article  11 
For  purposes  of  this  Annex,  the  territories 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  that  form  a  cus- 
toms or  economic  union  may  be  considered  as 
a  single  territory. 

Mr  MANSFTELX)  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pertinent 
parts  of  the  committee  report  on  the 
protocol  amending  the  1928  Convention 
on  Internationa]  Expositions  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  thi.s  point. 

There  belnp  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (Executive  93-24)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rfcord,  as 
follows: 

PtTKPOSX 

The  Protot'ol  revises  and  rr.odernlzes  the 
1028  Convention  on  Internationa!  Exposi- 
tions, which  l8  aimed  at  providing  an  or- 
derly and  equitable  method  of  regulating  the 
frequency  of  Internationa!  expositions  around 
the  world  In  1968  when  the  Senate  approved 
the  1938  Convention,  the  Committer  note<l 
that  the  Convention  was  wnrdy  and  that 
Its  r<>vl.":lon  a.nd  modernization  was  under- 
way The  most  Important  features  of  the 
new  convention  as  embodied  in  the  Protocol 
are  the  reduction  In  the  frequency  of  inter- 
national expositions  and  the  slmpUflcatlon 
of  categories. 

PROVISIONS 

Section  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Protocol, 
which  18  the  text  of  the  revised  convention, 
contains  definitions.  It  specifically  excludes 
.".ne  art.s  and  commercial  exhibitions  and  all 
expositions  of  less  than  throe  weeks'  dura- 
tion Expositions  to  which  the  convention 
applies  are  classed  as  'universal"  if  they  re- 
late to  several  branches  of  human  endeavor 
a:id  "specialized'  if  they  related  to  only  one 
branch. 


Section  II  limits  the  duration  of  ail  ex- 
positions to  e  months  and  the  elapsed  time 
between  them  as  follows: 

BURtAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITIONS  REGULATIONS' 
1972 


Interval  Uiit  shoald  sepsrtt*  2 
•xhibitjons  i 

When  When 

organized  In  ortsnized  in 

different  the  same 

countDes  country 


Nature  ol  the  exhibition 


Universal l(K6)yT 2005)  yf.« 

Specialized : 

Same  kind 5<4>yr 10(10)  yr 

OiKefentKiod 2(2)  yr 5(10)  yr- 


>  Existing  limits  in  parenttiesst. 

>  An  interval  of  5  yr  must  pass  between  a  universal  and  a 
specialized  exposition  in  the  same  country. 

Section  ni  provides  for  the  registration 
of  International  expositions  and  prohibits 
the  contracting  parties  from  participating 
In  or  supporting  any  exposition  t!-,at  has  not 
been  registered.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  con- 
vention does  not  obligate  the  parties  to  par- 
ticipate m  any  or  all  registered  expositions. 

Sectlcn  rv  deals  with  the  obligations  of 
organizers  of  registered  expoeltlons  and  of 
participating  states  and  Section  V  -Rith  In- 
stitutional provisions.  The  latter  continues 
In  existence  the  Bureau  of  International  Ex- 
positions fBIE)  as  the  administrative  agency 
for  the  convention.  It  does  not  give  the  BIE 
the  authority  to  register  or  net  to  regist-er 
expo6Ulon.s,  Such  decisions  are  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  made  up  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  treaty,  presently  36. 

Annexed  to  the  Convention  is  a  Customs 
Regime  for  the  Importation  of  goods  by  par- 
ticipants In   lnternatio:-.al   Expositions 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  revised  con- 
vention Is  contained  in  the  letter  ol  submit- 
tal by  Secretary  c,f  State  Wlliiam  P  Rogers 
which  Is  printed  a.«  .\ppendlx  I  to  this  report. 

BXSEKVATION 

The  State  Department  recommends  that 
approval  of  this  Protocol  be  subject  to  the 
foUowiijg  reservat-.r:: 

Subject  to  the  reservation  with  resf>ect  to 
paragraph  i2)  ol  Article  10  cf  the  Conven- 
tion appended  to  the  Protc>col  that  the  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  thereunder  will 
be  tc  guarantee  'ufillment  of  its  own  obllgB- 
tlons  and,  with  respect  to  'uristlc  persons 
officially  recogrilzed  by  It  fcr  the  purpose  of 
organizing  expositions  tc  make  every  reason- 
able eCori  to  e::sure  the  fulfillment  by  them 
of  their  obligations 

According  to  the  Department,  tl'.e  "reser- 
vation reflects  the  tituaticn  prevailing  m 
the  States  where  most  exposltirns  are  orga- 
nized primarily  by  private  enterprise,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  government  spKinsored 
expositions  held  in  most  other  countries." 

COSTS 

The  cost  of  C.S.  membership  In  the  BIE  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  has  been  J7.800 
annually  and  aciounts  to  12  06'»  c!  the  BIK 
budget  Approval  of  the  Protocol  wi;i  make 
no  significant  change*  in  the  U^  h.ssessxnent 
In  the  foreseeable  future 

COlCMirm      ACTION      .\ND      RECOMMUTDATION 

The  Protocol  '.vas  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate aiid  ret  erred  to  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelaUons  on  July  IS,  1973  At  a  public 
ne»u-lng  on  October  9.  the  Committee  heard 
J  WUUam  Nelson.  Director,  C£  Eiposlilons 
Staff  Department  of  Comjnerce  who  was 
accompanied  by  WllUam  W  Phillips  Dunng 
further  dlscussit-n  on  October  1 1 .  ai-.d  No- 
vember 1.  additional  mformation  was  re- 
quested, which  IS  printed  as  Appendix  II  On 
N.'. ember  8,  the  Cc^unutlee  vot«d  without 
objection  to  report  the  Protocol  favorably 
to  the  Senate 

The  Committee  Is  Ln  agreement  with  tbe 
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objecuves  of  th*  Protocol,  Inde«d,  th«  Com- 
mittee played  a  role  in  the  United  States 
becoming  a  party  to  the  earlier  convention, 
over  which  the  Protocol  la  an  improvement 
and  a  clarLflcatlon.  The  Committee  shares 
the  view  of  the  President  that  by  "■limiting 
the  frequency  of  expoelUona.  the  new  Pro- 
tocol should  reduce  the  financial  demands  on 
participating  countries.  ■ 

The  Committee  therefore  urges  the  Senate 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Protocol  amending  the  1938 
Convention  concerning  International  Expo- 
sitions, with  the  reservation  noted  above. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  objection.  Executive 
N.  93d  Congress.  1st  session,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  Its 
various  parllamenttiry  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  will  be  read 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  amending  the  Convention  signed  at 
Parts  on  November  33.  1928.  concerning  In- 
ternational Expositions,  signed  at  Parts  on 
November  30,  1973.  by  the  United  SUtes  and 
22  other  nations  party  to  the  1928  Conven- 
tion, subject  to  the  reservation  with  respect 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  10  of  the  Con- 
vention appended  to  the  Protocol  that  the 
obllgaUon  of  the  United  States  thereunder 
wUl  be  to  guarantee  fulfillment  of  its  own 
obligations  and.  with  respect  to  Juristic  per- 
sons officially  recognized  by  It  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  expositions  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  ensure  the  fulfillment 
by  them  of  their  obllgaUons.   (Ex.  N.  93-1) 


PROTOCOL  TO  THE  CsTTERNATIONAL 
CIVIL  AVIATION  CONVENTION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  a>e  Senate  Executive  Q.  93d  Con- 
gress 1st  session 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  Q.  93d  Congress. 
1st  session,  relating  to  an  amendment 
to  article  56  of  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
niiUonal  Civil  Aviation,  which  was  read 
the  second  time,  as  follows: 

PROTOCOL     ReLATTNO     TO     AH     AKXNDKXNT     TO 

AamxTLX  58  of  thx  CoKvr>rTTo«f  on  Isteu- 
MiTiowAi.  Civn,  Atiatiom 

The  aasemblj  of  the  International  Civil 
.\viatlon  Organization  havinff  met  in  its 
eighteenth  Seaalon.  at  Vienna,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  July  1971. 

Having  noted  that  it  is  the  general  deelre 
of  Contracting  State*  to  enlarge  the  mem- 
berabip  ctf  the  Air  NavigaUon  Commission. 

Having  considered  it  proper  to  increase  the 
membership  of  that  body  from  twelve  to 
fifteen,  and 

Having  considered  it  nececsary  to  amend, 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  the  Convention 
on  IntematlonaJ  ClvU  Aviation  done  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  seventh  day  of  December  1944. 

(1)  Approved.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  94(a)  of  the  Convention 
aforesaid,  the  following  proposed  amendment 
to  the  said  Convention  "In  Article  58  of  the 
Convention  the  expression  twelve  members' 
•hall  b«  replaced  by  'fifteen  members.- 

(3)  Specified,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  Article  94(a)  of  the  said  Conven- 
tion, eighty  as  th«  number  of  Contracting 
States  upon  wboee  ratification  the  aforMaid 
amendment  shall  come  into  foroe.  and 

.3)    lUM>lved   that   the  awaetary   Oenerai 


of  the  International  ClvU  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion shall  draw  up  a  Protocol,  in  the  English. 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  each  of  which 
shall  be  of  equal  authenticity,  embodying 
the  amendment  above-mentioned  and  the 
matters  hereinafter  appearing 

(a)  The  Protocol  shall  be  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  AssMnbly  and  its  Secretary 
Oenerai. 

(6)  The  Protocol  shall  be  open  to  ratlfica- 
Uon  by  any  State  which  has  ratified  or  ad- 
hered to  the  said  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional ClvU  Aviation. 

Consequently,  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid 
action  of  the  Assembly, 

This  Protocol  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization: 

This  Protocol  shall  l>e  open  to  ratification 
by  any  State  which  has  ratified  or  adhered  to 
the  said  Convention  on  International  ClvU 
Aviation: 

The  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  International  ClvU  Avia- 
tion Organization; 

This  Protocol  ahall  come  Into  force.  In  re- 
spect of  the  States  which  have  ratified  it, 
on  the  date  on  which  the  eightieth  instru- 
ment of  ratification  is  so  deposited: 

The  Secretary  General  shall  inunediately 
notify  all  Contracting  States  of  the  date  of 
deposit  of  each  ratification  of  this  Protocol; 
The  Secretary  Oenerai  shall  immediately 
notify  aU  States  parties  to  the  said  Conven- 
tion of  the  date  on  which  this  Protocol  comes 
into  force: 

With  respect  to  any  Contracting  State  rati- 
fying this  Protocol  after  the  date  aforesaid, 
the  Protocol  shall  oome  Into  force  upon  de- 
posit of  its  instrument  of  ratification  with 
the  International  Civil  .\vlatlon  Organiza- 
tion. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  Oenerai  of  the  Eighteenth  Session 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  being  authorized 
thereto  by  the  Assembly,  sign  this  Protocol. 
Done  at  Vienna  on  the  seventh  day  of 
July  of  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  in  a  »ir.,;ie  document  in  the 
Kngliab.  French  and  Spanish  languages,  each 
of  which  shall  be  of  equal  authenticity.  This 
Protocol  shall  remain  deposited  In  the  ar- 
chives of  the  International  ClvU  Aviation 
Organization,  and  certified  copies  thereof 
shaU  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  OrganlzaUon  to  all  States  parties 
to  the  Convention  on  International  ClvU 
Aviation  done  at  Chicago  on  the  seventh 
day  of  DecemlJer  1944. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  and  complete  copy. 

GXKALJ)  P.  PTTZOCRALJ). 

Legal  Bureau.  International  Civil  Avi- 
ation Organization 

Dr    Kami.  Fmchxs, 
President  of  tKe  Assembly 
Dr.  Assad  KoTArrx, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Assembly 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  perti- 
nent parts  of  the  committee  report  on 
the  tunendment  to  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Convention  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (Executive  93-25*  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rrconr.  as 
follows : 

JtTXPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  protocol  is  to  Increase 
the  size  of  the  Air  Navigation  Commission 
of  the  International  ClvU  Aviation  Orga- 
nization (ICAO)   from  12  to  15  members. 

BACKaaOtJWD 

The  Air  Navigation  Commission  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  ICAO  CouncU  from  among 
persons,  nominated  by  member  states,  who 
have  suitable  quallfloatlons  and  experienoe 


in  the  science  and  practice  of  aeronautics 
It  Is  a  technical  advisory  body  which  deals 
with  such  matters  as  air  worthiness,  naviga- 
tion aids,  pUot  licensing,  meteorology,  and 
noise    and    environmental    factors. 

The  size  of  this  commission  has  not  in- 
creased since  the  ICAO  convention  was 
signed  In  1944.  In  recent  years,  the  number 
of  nominations  has  exceeded  the  available 
positions.  This,  together  with  the  facts  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  adhered  to  the  ICAO 
convention  and  that  wider  regional  repre- 
sentation was  deemed  desirable,  led  to  the 
proposal  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

coMmrrxxx  action  ajjd  recommzndation 

The  protocol,  dated  July  7,  1971,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  September  12.  1973 
A  public  hearing  was  held  on  October  9  and 
the  statement  of  the  principal  witness,  Mr 
John  S  Meadows.  Director.  Office  of  Aviation, 
Department  of  State.  Ls  appended  to  the 
report. 

On  October  11.  the  Committee  in  executive 
session  ordered  the  protocol  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate 

WhUe  admittedly  this  la  a  minor  matter, 
it  is  an  amendment  to  a  convention  previ- 
ously ratified  by  the  Senate  and  it  U  there- 
fore entirely  proper  that  the  Senate  should 
be  involved  in  approving  this  modification 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  n-  ■ 
ommends  that  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  protocol. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore If  there  be  no  objecUon,  Ebcecutlve 
Q.  93d  Congress.  1st  session,  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  th.-ough  lus 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
Including  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
luUon  of  ratification,  which  will  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 
Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therei;u.  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
The  Protocol,  dated  at  Vienna  July  7,  1971, 
relating  to  an  amendment  to  Article  58  of 
the  Conventional  on  International  ClvU 
Aviation  (Ex.  Q.  93-1). 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  these  two 
treaties  on  Monday  next,  as  previously 
announced  to  the  Senate. 

Following  disposal  of  those  treaties,  we 
will  turn  to  some  other  business  on  the 
calendar 

On  Tuesday  next,  all  things  going  ac- 
cording to  Hoyle,  the  Senate  wlU  take  up 
the  nomination  of  Representative  Gerald 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield.  I 
understand  that  the  time  has  not  been 
fixed  for  the  vote  on  the  two  treaties.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  the  majority 
leader  that  there  t>e  no  votes  prior  to  1 
p.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Well,  suppose  we  set 
the  lime  at  1 :  30'' 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  tentatively  agree 
to  that,  but  I  have  got  to  con.sult  with  the 
other  leadership  before  I  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD   OK, 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 
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The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«m- 
piore   (Mr,  Nunn)  : 
The    petition    of    Victor    Sharrow.    Cram- 
pound,  N.Y  ,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances.  Referred   to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operation,  with  an  amendment: 

3.  1541.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  reform  of 
congressional  procedures  with  re8p>ect  to  the 
enactment  of  fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceil- 
ings on  Federal  expenditures  and  the  na- 
tional debt,  to  create  a  budget  committee  In 
each  House:  to  create  a  congressional  ofllce  of 
the  budget:   and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H-R.  9576  An  act  to  provide  for  the  enlist- 
ment and  commissioning  of  women  In  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No    93-550) 

By  Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment, for  further  eu:tlon,  without  recom- 
mendation : 

S  2673  A  bUl  to  Insure  that  the  compen- 
sation and  other  emoluments  attached  to  the 
oasce  of  Attorney  General  are  those  which 
were  In  effect  on  January  1.  1969. 

By  Mr  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  1106.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  to  avoid  undue  delays  in  the  col- 
lection of  Information  by  Government  agen- 
cies  (Rept.  No.  93-561), 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted ; 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 

GzaALD  R.  FoKD,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.    CANNON.    Mr.    President,    the 

resignation  of  former  Vice  President 
Splro  T  Agnew  and  the  nomination  by 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  Repre- 
sentative Geiuld  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan, 
to  fUl  the  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  initiated  a  chain  of  events 
unprecedented  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States 

Section  2  of  the  25th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  provides  that — 

Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  the  Vice  Preeident,  the  President  ahall 
nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall  take 
office  upK>n  oonflrmation  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

That  amendment  was  certified  on 
February  23,  1967.  over  7  years  ago. 

When  the  nomination  was  received  by 
the  Senate  on  October  13,  1973,  an  in- 
qulr>'  of  historic  proportions  was  com- 
menced Into  the  qualifications  of  Repre- 
sentative Ford  to  hold  the  second  highest 
elective  office  In  the  Nation. 


The  committee  was  fully  aware  of  the 
Implications  of  this  nomination;  that 
among  those  Implications  was  the  very 
real  possibility  that  the  nominee  could 
become  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Further,  the  committee  was  cognizant 
of  a  duty  beyond  its  obligations  to  the 
Senate — a  duty  owed  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  answer  as  fuHy  as 
possible  their  questions  relative  to  the 
qualifications  of  Gkrald  Ford  to  be  their 
Vice  President  since  they  were  not 
privileged  to  vote  for  or  against  him  at 
the  polls. 

The  committee  assimied  this  heavy 
responsibility  and  acted  promptly  and 
prudently  to  activate  a  comprehensive 
investigation  into  the  public  and  private 
life  of  the  nominee — public,  with  respect 
to  the  Congressman,  his  voting  record, 
his  campaign  finances,  his  financial  dis- 
closures, and  all  other  activities  of  a 
public  figure;  private,  with  respect  to  his 
outside  income,  his  assets,  his  taxes,  and 
other  data  bearing  upon  his  fitness  for 
high  office. 

The  committee  perceived  and  appre- 
ciated the  public  need  for  a  symbol  of 
government  in  whom  they  could  place 
their  confidence  and  who  would  help  to 
restore  their  faith  in  the  (government 
and  its  leaders. 

Accordingly  the  investigation  which 
was  ordered  to  begin  on  October  13,  1973, 
with  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  Nation 
focused  upon  it,  was  launched  with  a 
note  of  urgency  commensiirate  with  the 
compelling  obligation  to  perform  a  thor- 
ough, detailed,  accurate,  and  just  exam- 
ination of  the  nominee's  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  filing  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  will  not  act  today  on  the  confir- 
mation of  Representative  Ford,  and  be- 
fore it  does  act,  I  earnestly  ask  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  to  study  the  re- 
port and  the  printed  hearings  In  order  to 
comprehend  completely  the  scope,  depth, 
and  complexity  of  this  Inquiry. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  has  met 
the  mandate  of  the  Senate;  that  it  has 
exhausted  all  of  the  many  avenues  of 
inquiry  into  the  nominee's  qualifications; 
and  that  its  report  contains  sound  and 
sufficient  findings  for  the  Senate  to  exer- 
cise its  Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  report  the  nomi- 
nation that  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  have  until  12  midnight. 
Friday,  November  23,  1973.  to  file  the 
report  to  accompany  this  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER  (Mr. 
CLARK).  Without  objection,  as  In  execu- 
tive session,  the  request  Is  granted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  In  executive  ses- 
sion, from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
I  report  favorably  simdry  nominations  in 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  which  have  previously 
appeared  In  the  Congrkssional  Rkcord 
and,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them 
on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  they  He  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  Information  of  Sen- 
ators. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
de.sk  are  as  follows : 

Kenneth  E.  Lilly.  Jr.,  tnij  sundry  other 
officers  for  promotion  In  the  National  Oceanic 
and   Atmospheric   Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr  TALMADGE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BtmniCK )  : 
8,  2738,  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  noxious  weeds,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  movement  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  noxious  weeds  and  po- 
tential carriers  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr   Jackson 
and  Mr.  Fannin)     (by  request)  : 
S.  3729.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  development  of  a  Hudson  River  Basin 
Compact,  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON    (for  himself,  Mr 
Mathias,    Mr.    BA«TtxTT,    Mr.   Btblx 
Mr      BaooKx      Mr      Doickntci.     Mr. 
iNotm.    Mr     SrrviNsoN.    and    Mr. 
TtTNNrr)  : 
S.  2730.  A  bill  to  extend  for  8  years  the  DU- 
trict  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Man- 
power Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr     BENTSEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Httkphxkt,  Mr.   JacxBCtr,   and   Mr. 
TowxB)  : 
8.  3731.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  ttte 
duty-free  en'ry  of  methanol  Imported  for  use 
as    fuel.    E"f erred    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

By  Mr   TAFT: 
8.   37S3.   A  bUl   to   amend   tlUe   10  of  tbe 
United  Statee  Code  to  provide  that  educa- 
tional Institutions  receive  a  relmbursemant 
for  each  student  oommla8k>ned  through  tlte 
Reeerve  Officer  Training  Corps  (BOTC)  pro- 
gram  at   the   Institutions.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HARTKK: 
S.  3733.  A  bill  to  provide  tot  paper  mon»y 
of  the  United  Statee  to  be  embossed  to  Indi- 
cate the  denomination  ther«on.  Referred  to 
the   Committee   on   Banfc-tng.    Housing   and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   PSBCT  and  Mr.  BAEER   (for 

themaelvee  and  Mr.  BaocK,  Mr.  Cook. 

and  Mr.  Yourro)  : 

8.  3734,  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independent 

Special  Prosecution  Office,  as  an  Independent 

agency  of  the  United  Statee.  and  for  oth«r 

purpoees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary, 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BELLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  ffor  hlmsell 
and  Mr.  Burdick^  : 

S.  2728.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  noxious  weeds, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  movement  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  noxi- 
ous weeds  and  potentisd  carriers  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiire  and  Forestry. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  fill  a 
serious  gap  in  current  law.  Although  we 
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currently  have  strong  Federal  and  State 
laws  which  control  the  movement  of  dis- 
eases and  Insects  Into  thi«  country  and 
In  Interstate  commerce,  there  is  no  Fed- 
eral law  to  prohibit,  regulate  and  restrict 
the  importation  or  interstate  movement 
of  noxious  weeds. 

My  frienda  in  the  Weed  Science 
Society  of  America  estimate  that  weeds 
cost  us  $5  bllilon  each  year  In  this  coun- 
try They  point  out  that  many  of  these 
weeds  are  introduced  from  other  parts 
of  the  world,  including  the  recent  exam- 
ple of  hydrllla  in  Florida  and  witchweed 
in  the  Carollnas. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  number  of 
weed  species  that  populate  the  earth. 
However,  it  is  estmiated  that  there  are 
more  than  30  000  which  are  known  to 
have  wide  distribution.  About  1.800  of 
these  cause  serious  annual  losses  to  man. 
Most  of  our  major  cultivated  crops  are 
subject  to  infestation  by  as  many  as  200 
species.  Between  20  and  30  cause  serious 
yield  reduction  in  our  crops,  and  must  be 
controlled  by  cultivation  and  the  use  of 
chemicals  each  year 

In  addition  to  reducing  crop  yields  and 
lowering  the  quality  of  crops  and  live- 
stock, weeds  are  harmful  to  man  in 
several  other  respects.  They  impair 
human  health  and  reduce  the  eCQciency 
of  labor  Poisonous  weeds  infect  nearly 
2  million  persons  each  year  with  skin 
poisoning  or  other  skin  irritations  which 
cause  an  annual  loss  of  333,000  working 
days.  Weeds  harbor  Insect  vectors  of 
human,  pUnt,  and  animal  diseases  and 
serve  as  a  reservoir  for  disease-produc- 
ing organisms.  They  also  ruin  lakes, 
ponds,  waterways,  park5,  and  other  rec- 
reational areas. 

Of  course.  It  Is  not  possible  to  exter- 
minate the  harmful  weeds  which  are 
already  entrenched  in  this  country. 
Fanners  and  others  who  are  faced  with 
weed  problems  will  continue  to  be  faced 
with  the  amnual  problem  of  controlling 
undesirable  weeds  However,  we  can  take 
positive  action  to  prevent  the  Introduc- 
tion of  new  species  of  noxious  weeds  into 
the  United  States  and  the  spread  of  the.se 
weeds  among  the  .several  States. 

The  bin  I  am  mtroduclng  today  has 
already  been  introduced  in  the  Hoase  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Priy. 
It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  needed  legal  authority  to  both 
control  the  importation  and  interstate 
transportation  of  noxloue  weeds  and  to 
enter  Into  cooperative  weed  control  pro- 
grams with  the  States.  Individuals,  and 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Under  the  leglglatlon  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  designate  as  noxious 
weeds  those  weeds  which  are  new  to  or 
not  widely  prevalent  or  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  which 
may  be  injurious  to  crops  or  other  useful 
plants,  livestock,  or  poultry  as  well  as 
other  Interests  of  agricxiltiire.  Including 
Irrigation  or  navigation  or  public  health 
The  act  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  quarantines  and  to  issue  reg- 
ulations requiring  inspection  of  products 
and  articles  moving  In  IntersUte  com- 
merce in  such  maimer  as  be  deems  nec- 


essary to  prevent  the  spread  of  noxious 
weeds  In  the  United  States. 

In  cases  of  an  emergency,  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  authority  to  seize,  quar- 
antine, treat,  destroy,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  articles  which  are  Infested  by 
noxious  weeds.  The  Secretary  could  also 
order  the  owner  of  such  products  to  treat, 
destroy,  or  make  other  disposal  of  a 
product.  Also  the  legislation  gives  the 
owner  of  a  product  the  right  to  sue  the 
United  States  and  receive  Just  compen- 
sation If  the  owner's  property  Is  de- 
stroyed in  a  maimer  not  consistent  with 
the  law. 

Before  a  noxious  weed  can  be  Imported 
Into  the  country  or  moved  in  Interstate 
commerce  a  permit  must  be  secured  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  under  the 
Ictjislatlon  to  cooperate  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  in  measures  to  control  ^nd  im- 
pede the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  from 
those  countries  into  the  United  States. 
Also  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  other  Federal]  agencies. 
States,  territories,  farmers  associations, 
and  indivlduais  in  performing  the  opera- 
tions that  are  authorized  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
urging  farmers  to  go  all  out  to  maximize 
agricultural  production  In  order  to  meet 
the  demands  for  food  and  flt)er,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  it  would  behoove  us  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  Introduction 
into  this  country  and  the  dissemination 
throughout  the  country  of  harmful  weeds 
which  reduce  agricultural  production 
and  make  production  more  expensive.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  can  take  prompt 
action  on  this  legislation. 


By    Mr.    MANSFIELD     (for    Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Fannin)    iby 
request) : 
S.  2729.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  development  of  a  Hudson 
River  Basin   compact.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  .Mr  President,  in 
connection  with  the  Introduction  of  S. 
3729,  on  behalf  of  the  dlstlngxilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  <Mr.  Jackson).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  by  him  certain  material 
which  he  asks  to  have  Included  as  a  part 
of  his  statement. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  and  certain  material 
follows: 

»rAT»»CI.«<T  BT  3xi«»Tom  Jack»oi« 
By  r«qu««t.  I  send  to  the  deak  on  b«ha.If 
of  myBelf  aiul  the  SeoAtor  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannim)  a  bUl  to  rafMal  tbe  I»w»  concerning 
the  development  of  a  Hudaon  River  Basin 
Oooipact. 

Mr  President,  tbla  draft  legislation  wa« 
•ubmltted  and  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  I  aak  unanimous 
oooaent  that  the  executive  cwmmunlcatlon 
and  other  matter  accompanying  the  propo- 
sal from  th*  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
printed  In  the  Bccoao  at  tiila  point  in  my 
retnartLa. 


UB.  DXPABTMCNT  OF  TRS  InTEUOR. 

WatMngton,  D.O.. 
The  President, 
Th.e  White  House, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Pkestdent:  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit this  report  on  the  status  of  negotiations 
to  establish  a  Federal-Interstate  Compact 
for  the  Hudson  River  Basin  in  accordance 
with  Section  3  of  Public  Law  89-606  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  91-342. 

Section  8  of  Public  Law  8»-606  granted 
congressional  consent  to  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  If  they  wished  to 
participate,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Vermont  to  negotiate  with  each  other  and 
with  the  United  States  concerning  a  compact 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  natural,  scenic, 
historic,  and  recreational  resources  of  the 
Hudson  River  Basin.  The  law  designated  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  In  such  negotiations 
and  directed  him  to  report  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  July  1.  1968,  on  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations.  Public  Law  91- 
342  amended  the  earlier  Act  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  report  to  the  President  annually 
on  July  1.  on  the  status  of  negotiations  with 
the  concerned  States. 

During  the  past  year  meetings  have  been 
held  at  the  staff  level  with  the  States  of  New- 
York  and  New  Jersey  which  resulted  in  the 
general  agreement  that  the  proposed  com- 
pact concept  wa«  not  an  appropriate  vehicle 
for  resolving  remaining  basln-wlde  resource 
concerns  It  was  agreed  that  existing  Fed- 
eral, Interstate  and  local  agencies  appear  to 
be  the  most  appropriate  Institutional  ar- 
rangement for  the  management  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Hudson  River  Basin. 

The  report  of  July  1872  Indicated  that 
alnoe  enactment  of  the  Hudson  River  Basin 
Compact  Act.  context  for  continued  negotia- 
tions for  a  Federal-Interstate  Compact  had 
substantially  changed  due  to  rec«nt  develop- 
ments at  the  Federal  level  and  reorganlasatlon 
and  new  legislative  authorities  at  the  State 
levels,  namely: 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Government  has  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  Interstate  water  stand- 
ards through  PX.  91-234  (The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended)  and  has 
substantially  Increased  its  responsibility  In 
the  area  of  air  quality  control  through  PX. 
91-804  (The  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended) 
Also,  P.L  91-190  (The  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act),  firmly  declares  a  national 
policy  for  encouraging  and  promoting  the 
widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment. Additionally,  proposed  land  use 
policy  legislation  and  Its  provisions.  If  en- 
acted, will  have  far  reaching  effects  on  the 
resources  of  the  Hudson  River  Basin  and. 
therefore,  must  be  anticipated  and  consid- 
ered. 

(3)  The  authorities  of  two  Interstate  agen- 
cies have  bean  greatly  expanded  to  sys- 
tematically resolve  environmental  concern 
within  their  Jurisdiction 

(a)  The  Tr! -State  Regional  Commission 
has  expanded  authority  to  implement  broad 
programs  for  regional  resource  planning, 
transportation  development  and  comprehen- 
sive studies  of  resource  usee  In  the  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut  area,  including  the 
Hudson  River  Basin  The  Commission  repre- 
sentative* from  Fede.'al.  State  and  local  Oov- 
emments  review  water  supply,  highway  de- 
velopment, law  enforcement,  health  and 
other  resource  social  programs.  The  Com- 
mission also  has  the  responsibility  for  co- 
ordination of  State  and  local  area  planning 
activities  to  encourage  public  and  private 
beneficial  long-range  uses  of  area  resources 

(b)  The  Interstate  Sanitation  Commission, 
whose  Jurisdiction  includes  the  Hudson  River 
Basin,  haa  the  reaponstblllty  to  esUbllsh  the 
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neceasary  rules,  regulations  and  orders  for 
water  pollution  abatement  and  may  resort 
to  the  coxirts  for  enforcement. 

Working  with  the  respective  State  agen- 
cies, the  Commission  determines  the  ade- 
quacy of  sewage  treatment  coets  within  Its 
districts  Also,  the  Commission  Is  the  official 
planning  and  coordinating  agency  for  air 
quality  control  In  the  trl-state  region  (New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.) 

(3)  E^ach  State  has  undergone  reorganiza- 
tion and  consolidation  to  expand  the  author- 
ities for  enrtronmental  reeponalbllltles  and 
control  within  newly  created  environmental 
resources  agencies. 

(a)  New  York  has  consolidated  several 
planning  and  resources  agencies  into  the 
Dep>artment  of  Environmental  Conservation 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  for  appropriate 
environmental  management.  Established  In 
1970,  the  Department  has  broad  responsi- 
bilities for  all  environmental  quality  pro- 
grams related  to  water,  air,  land  and  wild- 
life resources  These  responsibilities  Include 
maintenance  of  water  quality,  fishing  re- 
sources, solid  waste  control,  and  air  quality 
standards  E^nvironmental  Impact  analysis 
activities,  hearngs  and  permit  procedures  at 
the  State  level  have  been  consolidated  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation  Also,  procedures 
for  the  siting  of  power  plants  and  the  ap- 
proval of  electric  transmission  lines  con- 
sistent with  the  environmental  standards 
«wid  criteria  have  been  consolidated  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department. 

(b)  New  Jersey,  similarly.  ha«  combined 
their  Departmenu  of  Health,  Conservation, 
and  Economic  Development  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  to  pro- 
mote efforts  which  will  prevent  damage  to 
the  environment  and  which  will  stimulate 
man's  welfare.  The  Department  goals  are: 

1.  Achieve  the  highest  air  quality  attain- 
able; 

3.  Assure  water  supply  of  a  quantity  and 
quality  sufficient  to  meet  legitimate  needs 
and  the  achievement  of  the  highest  maxi- 
mum multiple  beneficial  uses  to  the  public; 

3.  Dispose  of  used  natural  resources  and 
synthetic  materials  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
serve nonrenewable  resources  and  avoid 
harmful  environmental  Impact; 

4.  Match  land  use  with  available  environ- 
mental resources  by  changing  the  pattern  of 
land  use  management  to  make  It  reflect  en- 
vironmental considerations; 

5.  Reduce  Injury  and  property  damage  due 
to  flooding  and  erosion  on  our  flood  plains 
and  beachfronts; 

6  Manage  and  protect  the  renewable  re- 
sources of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  cur- 
rent and  future  generations; 

1  Achieve  the  public  acquisition  of  lands 
most  deseri-lng  of  protection  for  conserva- 
tion and  recreation;  and, 

8.  Expand  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
throughout  the  State,  including  the  cities, 
for  the  enjoyment  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

1 4 1  The  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  have  enacted  significant  legtslatlon 
which  affecta  the  compatible  use  of  basin 
resources : 

(a)  New  York  State's  adoption  of  a  private 
land-use  plan  for  the  Adlrondacks  in  1973 
provides  development  density  controls  and 
a  strict  project  approval  mechanism  for  the 
Upper  Hudson  Basin  which  lies  within  the 
Adirondack  Park. 

The  Agricultural  Districting  Act  of  1971 
I»ovldes  for  the  preservation  of  viable  agri- 
cultural areas  throughout  the  State  Sev- 
eral Hudson  Valley  counties  are  already  ex- 
tensively proceeding  In  the  program.  In  1973. 
the  voters  of  New  York  approved  a  •1.8  bll- 
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lion  bond  issue  to  provide  for  a  continued 
State  sheire  In  water  pollution  programs  to 
aid  localities  In  overcoming  air  p>oUutlon 
from  public  sources,  to  aid  localities  In  the 
purchase  of  sound  freight  disposal  and  re- 
covery systems  and  to  acquire  and  restore 
viable  wetland  areas. 

In  1973,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  was  given  authority  to  promul- 
gate and  enforce  strong  State-wide  policy 
and  regulations  over  management  of  solid 
waste  disposal  systems. 

New  York  has  brought  regulatory  authority 
over  discharge  of  hazardous  substances  to 
the  environment  In  addition  to  water  quality 
regulations  The  State  regulates  the  transpor- 
tation, distribution,  storage,  sales  and  use  of 
pesticides.  Under  the  authority  granted  In 
1972,  a  schedule  of  additional  hazardous  sub- 
stances Is  now  being  prepared  to  regulate 
a  number  of  substances  such  as  heavy  metals 
and  chemicals. 

The  1973  legislation  authorized  the  Com- 
mission on  Environmental  Conservation  to 
establish  land  u.se  control  regulations  on  the 
use  of  tidal  wetlands  and  to  complete  an  in- 
venury  of  wetlands.  In  addition.  New  York 
requires  permits  for  the  filling  or  dredging  of 
tidal  or  fresh  water  wetland  adjacent  or 
contiguous  to  navigable  waters. 

(b)  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  enacted 
a  series  of  statutes  which  affect  the  quality 
of  water  standards,  land  use.  and  air  and 
noise  controls  which  establishes  a  formidable 
program  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, namely: 

(1)  Water  Conservation  Funds,  Loans  for 
Sewage  Treatment  Plants  (A786 — Chapter  26 
PL  1970), 

(2)  Solid  Waste  Management  Act  (S745 
O  Chapter  39  PL  1970) . 

(3)  Penalties  for  Water  Pollution  'Viola- 
tions (A794 — Chapter  90  PL  1970). 

(4)  Penalties  for  Industrial  Waste  Water 
Pollution   (A795  O  Chapter  91   PL  1970) 

(5)  Appropriations  for  Purchase  of  Water 
Supply  Faculties  (R519— Chapter  147  PL 
1970). 

(6)  The  Wetlands  Act  fA505  O  Chapter  272 
PL  1970) 

(7)  Oreen  Acres  Open  Space  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Program   (A155 — Chapter  165  PL  1970). 

(8)  Pesticides  Control  Act  (A1386 — Chap- 
ter 176  PL  1971). 

(9)  New  Jersev  Quality  Improvement  Act 
(S928— Chapter  173  PL  1971), 

(10)  The  Clean  Ocean  Act  (A2417 — Chap- 
ter 177  PL  1971) 

/ll)  Environmental  Quality  Education  Act 
(A1092— Chapter  279  PL  1971 ) , 

(12)  Noise  Control  Act  (A2181). 

As  a  result  of  this  positive  Initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  Stat«s  and  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment. It  was  mutually  agreed  that  in 
view  of  these  many  developments  and  actions. 
that  a  Federal-Interstate  Compact  wa.s  not 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  management 
and  resolution  of  remaining  basln-wlde  re- 
sources concerns.  Based  on  the  discussions 
held  during  the  past  year,  representatives  to 
the  negotiations  concluded  that  their  assess- 
ment of  environmental  concerns  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Basin  are  largely  local  zoning 
problems  or  interstate  in  nature  and  best 
resolved  at  the  local  level:  within  the  In- 
dividual States,  or  by  agreement  among  the 
several  States.  The  representatives  of  the 
three  parties  are  convinced  that  In  view  of 
substantial  Federal  and  State  actlotis  taken 
and  anticipated  It  Is  unnecessary  to  continue 
negotiations  for  a  Federal-Interstate  Com- 
pact 

TTierefore,  we  are  reconunendlng  discon- 
tinuance of  negotiations  for  a  Federal-Inter- 
state Compact  and  suggesting  the  repeal  by 
Congress  of  Public  Law  8&-406  as  amended 


by  Public  Law  91-242   (Hudson  Hlver  Basin 
Compact  Act) . 

Respectfully, 

Roc  MOBTON, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U5    Department  or  the  Intekior, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  President, 
The  WhMe  House, 
Wcuhington,  B.C. 

Deak  Ma.  President:  Briefly,  Public  Law 
89-605  granted  congressional  consent  to  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  If  they 
■wished  to  participate,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Vermont  to  negotiate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  United  States  concerning 
a  compact  to  protect  and  enhance  the  nat- 
ural, scenic,  historic,  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  Hudson  River  Basin 

Pursuant  to  Section  3  of  Public  Law  89- 
605,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
IS  required  to  submit  to  you  annual  ;■  a  report 
on  the  status  of  negotiations  and  that  you 
transmit  this  report  to  Congress  with  such 
recommendations  as  you  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

In  accordance  with  these  authorities,  the 
report  of  Jtily  1972,  indicated  that  the  con- 
text for  continued  negotiations  had  substan- 
tially changed  due  to  recent  developments 
at  the  Federal  level  and  reorganization  and 
legislative  authorities  at  the  State  levels, 
namely: 

i\)  The  authorities  of  two  interstate  agen- 
cies have  been  greatly  expanded  The  TYl- 
State  Planning  Commission  (New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut )  has  had  Its  author- 
ity for  comprehensive  region-wide  planning 
broadened,  and  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Sanitation  Commission  has  been  broad- 
ened to  Include  development  and  enforce- 
ment of  air  quality  standards; 

i  2  1  The  States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
have  undergone  major  reorganization  and 
consolidation  to  expand  the  authorities  for 
environmental  responsibilities  and  control 
within  newly  created  environmental  resourcea 
agencies; 

1 3)  The  States.  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
have  enacted  significant  legislation  which 
affects  the  resources  of  the  basin  For  ex- 
ample. New  Jersey's  Wetlands  .\ct  authorlaea 
a  vehicle  to  protect  and  conserve  the  unique 
resource  value  of  the  State's  wetlands;  New 
York  has  enacted  the  Agricultural  District- 
ing Law  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  State's  farmlands,  the  Wild  and  Soenlc 
Rivers  Act  to  preserve  that  State's  remaining 
nattiral  free-flowing  streams  and  has  estab- 
lished the  Adirondack  Park  Agency  with  the 
authority  for  project  review  and  veto  power 
over  environmentally  adverse  protect  pro- 
posals in  Its  areas  of  Jurisdiction    and 

(4)  Tb.t  Federal  Government  has  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  approval  of  Intersrtate 
water  standards  (Pi  91-234:  Tt>e  Fe<leral 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended'; 
and  substantially  increased  its  concern  In  the 
area  of  air  quality  control  iPX  91-604  Clean 
Air  .\ct,  as  amended  1  Also,  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  firmly  de- 
clares a  national  policy  for  encouraging  and 
promoting  the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses 
of  the  environment  FYoposed  national  land 
use  policy  leglslaUon  and  Its  effect  on  the 
resources  of  the  Hvidson  River  Basin  must  b« 
anticipated  and  considered 

Subsequent  to  the  1972  report,  several 
meetings  were  held  to  dlacuss  the  propoeed 
compact  and  appropriate  alternatives  It  was 
mutually  agreed,  in  view  of  the  many  de^**!- 
opments  Including  addltloiial  laws  and  orga- 
nizational changes,  that 

( 1 1  A  Federal  Interstate  Corojjact  '.s  not 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  resolving  remain- 
ing basln-wlde  resource  concerns. 
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(3)  Bxlatlng  Federal.  lnt«rstat«  and  local 
agencies  can  reaolve  remaining  resource 
coacema. 

Tberefore.  we  mutually  recommend  diaoon- 
ilnuance  of  negotiations  for  a  Federal  Inter- 
state Compact  and  suggest  repeal  by  Congreea 
of  Public  Law  89-005  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  91-343  (Hudson  River  Basin  Compact 
Act ) . 

Respectfully, 

NXLSON    A.      ROCKXrXXXXB. 

Govemor,  State  of  Nev  York. 

BOGBUI   C.    B.    MOBTOtr. 

Secrttarg  of  the  Interior. 
WnxjjLic  T.  CAHn.i... 
Oovemor,  State  of  New  Jersey . 


By  Mr  BENTSEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HtntPHarr,  Mr.  Jacksom, 
and  Mr  Towiri  : 

8.  3731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  duty-free  entry  of  methanol 
Imported  for  use  as  fuel.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
aeek  the  Senate  passed  legislation  to  al- 
locate and  conserve  fuels.  Today,  I  In- 
troduce a  measure  which  will  Increase 
the  supply  of  fuel  available  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets In  the  years  ahead 

This  proposal  will  Increase  the  supply 
of  available  fuel  In  the  United  States  by 
removing  a  protective  tariff  from  methyl 
alcohol  or  methanol  which  is  Imported 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  converting  It 
Into  synthetic  natural  gas  or  for  burn- 
ing It  directly  as  a  fuel.  It  would  retain 
the  tariff  on  methanol  Imported  for  any 
other  use. 

This  measure  will  take  several  years 
before  having  a  significant  impact.  But. 
Mr  President,  the  reason  our  country 
confronts  an  energy  shortage  of  such 
alarming  dimensions  today  Is  because  we 
have  not  looked  ahead  We  are  constim- 
Ing  twice  as  much  energy  per  capita  as 
we  did  In  1940,  but  we  have  not  developed 
new  sources  of  energy  to  sustain  this 
astounding  growth  in  consumption  Since 
1968.  we  have  been  using  natural  gas  In 
the  lower  48  States  twice  as  fast  as  we 
have  t)een  finding  It.  Oally  dellverablllty 
as  well  as  total  reserves  are,  therefore. 
In  sharp  decline.  As  we  have  tximed  to 
other  sources  of  fuel,  we  have  f oimd  these 
other  sources  likewise  to  be  InsufUclent 
to  serve  even  our  traditional  demand  and 
much  of  our  new  needs.  Within  recent 
weeks.  Government  officials  have  warned 
of  critical  shortages  of  all  forms  of  heat- 
ing fuels  during  this  coming  winter,  and 
we  have  been  forced  to  adopt  a  nation- 
wide allocation  plan. 

A  great  deal  of  our  current  difficulties 
have  arisen  from  the  shortage  of  clean 
burning  natural  gas  This  has  placed 
pressures  on  other  energy  sources  such 
as  oil  We  no  longer  have  sufficient  do- 
mestic production  to  meet  our  needs 
Until  the  embargo,  we  were  Importing 
more  than  one- third  of  our  oil  reqtiire- 
ments:  some  experts  were  telling  us  that 
by  1980,  we  would  have  to  import  more 
than  half  our  crude  oil  and  refined  prod- 
ucts. 

There  are  many  areas  of  the  world 
where  oU  production  Is  tncreasln^.  In 
most  of  these  areas,  natural  gas  Is  pro- 
duced in  association  with  the  oil.  Because 
the  markets  for  the  gas  are  remote  from 


the  wells,  a  large  and  growing  volume  of 
gas  is  being  flared  and  wasted.  This  Is 
the  case  In  Saudi  Arabia,  where  more 
than  4  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  burned 
In  the  open  air  every  day.  Natural  gas  as- 
sociated with  oil  production  is  being 
flared  In  producing  areas  In  Iran.  Nigeria, 
and  Indonesia,  and  as  close  ais  Venezuela. 
This  waste  of  natural  resources  Is  a  great 
problem  for  these  countries,  but  it  offers 
an  opportunity  to  use  American  tech- 
nology in  tdlevlating  our  fuel  shortage. 

The  growing  demand  of  the  world  for 
oil  will  Inevitably  cause,  in  those  pro- 
ducing areas,  an  Increase  In  the  amount 
of  associated  natural  gas  that  Is  pro- 
duced and  flared.  Whether  oil  from  the 
Arabian  Oulf  and  Indonesia  Is  sold  to 
Japan,  to  Europe,  or  to  the  United  States, 
this  waste  of  valuable  natural  resources 
will  continue  unless  the  natural  gas  Is  put 
to  use. 

Until  recently,  many  of  us  thought  that 
the  only  practical  way  of  moving  natural 
gas  from  the  remote  producing  areas  of 
the  world  to  markets  was  by  liquefying 
it  through  refrigeration.  We  have  read 
much  In  recent  years  of  elaborate  and 
highly  expensive  schemes  for  the  Instal- 
lation of  LNO  plants  and  the  construc- 
tion of  huge  cr>-ogenlc  tankers  More  re- 
cently. It  has  become  widely  known  that 
natural  gas  can  also  be  chemically  con- 
verted Into  methanol,  with  a  much  lower 
overall  expenditure  of  capital  dollars  and 
with  far  greater  ease  of  transport  and 
handling. 

Methanol  is  formed  by  combining  nat- 
ural gas  with  steam  and  passing  It  over 
catalysts.  The  product  is  a  liquid  at  at- 
mospheric pressures  and  at  ordlnar>-  tem- 
peratures It  can  be  transported  or  stored 
in  any  tanker  or  vessel  in  which  water  or 
gasoline  could  be  transported  or  stored 

Methanol  is  freely  substltutable  for 
natural  gas  as  a  fuel,  requiring  only 
modification  of  the  burners  to  accommo- 
date the  liquid  fuel.  It  is  clean  burning 
without  air  pollution.  F>irthermore, 
where  necessary.  It  can  be  converted  Into 
synthetic  natural  gas  and  used  as  a  direct 
supplement  to  the  supply  of  gas  available 
In  a  natural  gas  distribution  system. 
Since  methanol  Is  water  soluble,  a  spill 
at  sea  would  quickly  dissipate,  leaving 
our  beaches  and  harbors  free  of  damage. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Industry  has 
not  converted  flared  foreign  gas  Into 
methanol  in  the  past  for  importation  as 
fuel  into  the  United  States  is  a  protec- 
tive Urlff  first  Imposed  In  1958.  Today, 
this  tariff  Is  7  6  cents  per  gallon — whlcli 
is  the  equivalent  of  about  |1  25  per  mil- 
lion Btu — too  high  to  permit  the  eco- 
nomic use  of  methanol  as  fuel  This  bill 
would  eliminate  the  duty  on  methanol 
imported  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
natural  gsis  or  for  use  as  a  fuel,  while 
retaining  the  duty  on  methanol  Imported 
for  Any  other  purpose  It  would  not  de- 
prive the  Treasury  of  any  revenue  since 
methanol  Is  not  now  being  imported  and 
is  unlikely  to  be  so  long  as  this  tariff  Is 
Imposed  It  would  enable  the  supplemen- 
tation of  our  energy  supplies  by  valuable 
substances  which  are  now  being  wasted, 
but  In  no  way  would  It  Impair  the  protec- 
tion of  our  domestic  chemical  industry. 
The  beneficiary  of  this  legislation  Is  the 
American  consumer,  who  will  then  have 


at  his  command  a  new  source  of  fuel, 
unburdened  by  prohibitive  and  unneces- 
sary cost. 

Several  American  companies  are  now 
working  on  proposals  to  acquire  foreign 
supplies  of  associated  gas,  finance  and 
construct  methanol  plant*  and  tankers. 
and  arrange  for  Importation  Into  this 
country.  At  least  two  of  these  companies 
have  armounced  preliminary  agreements 
with  the  producing  countries  These  pro- 
posals will  not  be  economlcaUy  feasible 
and  cannot  be  financed  unless  Congress 
takes  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
this  legislation.  Methanol  technology  is 
now  well  established  and  well  known. 
Both  Japanese  and  Eiiropean  firms  are 
in  active  competition  for  methanol  from 
the  same  areas  where,  at  this  time.  Amer- 
ican companies  have  established  a  foot- 
ing The  need  for  prompt  action  Is  appar- 
ent. 


By  Mr  T.VFT: 

S.  2732.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  edu- 
cational institutions  receive  a  reim- 
bursement for  each  student  commis- 
sioned through  the  Resen'e  Officer 
Training  Corps — ROTC — program  at 
the  institutions  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr  President,  I  Introduce 
a  bill  to  reimburse  ea<.h  educational  In- 
stitution having  an  ROTC  program  $500 
per  commissioned  officer  graduate 

One  of  the  moet  vital  elements  in  any 
military  service  is  the  leadership  pro- 
vided by  officers.  In  particular,  the  junior 
officers  are  absolutely  crucial  Their 
position  makes  them  of  key  Importance 
both  on  the  level  of  dealing  with  the 
troops  and  in  terms  of  providing  the 
necessary  Information  for  decisions  at 
higher  levels. 

There  are.  traditionally,  three  route.s  a 
man  can  take  to  become  an  officer:  West 
Point.  Officer  Candidate  School,  and  the 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  especially  valuable  in  giv- 
ing our  services  some  of  their  best  Junior 
officers.  Most  of  the  eraduates  of  the 
ROTC  program  do  not  become  career 
officers,  but  the  years  that  they  do  de- 
vote to  their  country's  service  are  of 
Kreat  value  to  the  Nation,  especially  In 
light  of  the  comparatively  low  cost  of 
training  a  man  in  the  ROTC  program. 
It  costs  at  least  six  times  as  much  to  the 
taxpayers  to  commission  an  officer  at 
the  service  academies  a.s  it  does  through 
ROTC  programs  at  college  and  unlversi- 
Ues. 

Very  Importantly,  the  ROTC  officers 
bring  to  the  military  a  liberal  arts  back- 
ground and  an  academic  training  that 
the  services  badly  need  All  military  serv- 
ices, in  all  nations,  tend  to  solidify 
aroimd  old  ideas  and  resist  new  concepts. 
The  ROTC  progrcim  insures  a  flow  of 
new  ideas  and  perspectives  into  the  of- 
flcer  corps 

At  present,  the  universities  and  col- 
leges which  sponsor  ROTC  programs 
must  bear  some  of  the  costs  of  thof.e 
programs.  In  particular,  they  must  ail 
furnish  office  space  and  clerical  help, 
paid  for  out  of  their  own  pockets  The 
scholarship  programs  sponsored  by  sev- 
eral of  the  services  help  the  students,  but 
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of  course  make  no  difference  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  money  coming  in  to  the 
university. 

The  value  of  the  ROTC  programs  to 
the  Nation  is  such  that  sponsoring  col- 
leges and  imiverslties  should  not  have  to 
bear  these  costs:  they  should  t>e  borne 
by  the  Nation.  This  bill  will  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  that  directioi. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2733.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  be  em- 
bossed to  indicate  the  denomination 
thereon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  the  Senate,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  have  introduced 
many  bills  wlilch  have  become  law  en- 
abling blind  people  to  lead  a  more  nor- 
mal life.  The  blind  people  of  the  world 
have  asked  for  very  little  from  those  of 
us  with  sight,  but  what  they  do  ask  for  is 
not  pity  or  recognition  as  being  differ- 
ent; they  merely  ask  for  the  opportunity 
to  live  without  being  continually  at  the 
mercy  of  those  with  sight 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  goes 
a  long  way  toward  restoring  respectabil- 
ity and  equality  of  the  blind  in  the  world 
of  consumerism  and  business.  I  am  call- 
ing upon  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  to 
implement  regulations  which  would  es- 
tablish an  embossing  of  the  denomina- 
tions in  the  four  comers  of  all  flat  money. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  voice  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  blind  Americans — to  the  difScultles 
and  disadvantages  experienced  by  blind 
men  and  women  as  they  strive  to  live 
and  work  In  a  world  of  sight  I  Intend  to 
continue  my  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  sight- 
less Americans  so  long  as  I  remain  in  the 
Senate,  for  I  believe  that  no  other  sep- 
arate group  of  our  people  has  tried  to  do 
more  to  help  themselves,  and  no  other 
group  has  accomplished  more  through  its 
own  efforts  to  achieve  restoration  to  self- 
supporting  stAtus  than  have  the  blind  of 
this  Nation. 

Because  blind  Americans  have  tried  .so 
determinedly  to  help  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  take  the  extra  step  and 
create  the  opportunity  for  the  blind  to 
exist  on  equal  terms  in  the  monetary- 
world  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
have  experienced  doing  business  with  a 
blind  person  operating  the  vending  es- 
tablishments within  many  of  the  Federal 
buildings  throughout  the  United  States. 
They  have  always  been  courteous,  effi- 
cient, and  affable  in  their  business  en- 
deavors. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  1936 
began  the  Integration  of  blind  people  Into 
the  business  community  by  giving  pri- 
ority to  the  blind  in  the  operation  of 
vending  stands  on  federally  controlled 
property.  In  a  report  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped,  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  US. 
Senate  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
over  the  past  20  years  the  number  of 
blind-vendor  stands  on  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  property  has  Increased  from 
1,543  to  3,229.  The  gross  sales  over  the 
same  period  rose  from  $20  6  million  to 
$109.8  million,  while  the  average  annual 


net  earnings  have  grown  from  $2,209  to 
$6,996  for  each  stand  or  a  total  of  $22.4 
million.  The  report  went  on  to  point  out 
the  blind  participants  in  the  operation 
could  double  by  1980.  I  highly  commend 
the  success  of  the  program  so  far,  and 
encourage  its  continued  support  and  en- 
largement. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  with  Miss  Jean  Kim 
Wickes,  a  blind  girl  with  bachelor  and 
master  degrees  from  Indiana  University, 
pre.sently  studying  In  Vienna,  Austria,  on 
a  F\ilbright  scholarship  toward  her  doc- 
torate degree  In  voice.  The  radiation  of 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  from  this 
brilliant  person  touched  one  profoundly. 
She  asked,  though,  that  one  more  step 
be  taken  by  our  C3k)vemment  toward 
equalizing  the  opportunity  for  blind  per- 
sons in  the  commercial  world  by  making 
an  embossed  identification  on  paper 
money  for  the  blind.  That  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  bill  I  introduce  today. 

A  similar  bill  was  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man John  R  Rarick  <  H.R.  10851 )  on  Oc- 
tober 10.  1973.  Though  our  bUls  differ 
as  to  the  distinctive  marking,  they  are 
alike  in  that  both  afford  the  blind  the 
opportimity  to  engage  in  normal  com- 
mercial Life  without  being  singled  out  as 
a  subgroup  in  the  group  of  hiunan  be- 
ings, 

Mr,  President,  the  core  of  what  must 
be  the  direction  of  legislation  for  the 
blind  is  threefold. 

First,  an  extensive  education  program 
for  those  who  become  blind,  or  are  bom 
blind.  That  educative  process  miist  look 
to  normalizing  life  for  the  blind 

Second,  the  public  should  be  educated 
to  accept  the  blind  as  himian  beings; 
with  the  capability  of  engaging  in  com- 
mercial transactions  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  similar  to  those  with  sight 

Finally,  our  programs  and  legislatlcm 
should  recognize  the  blind  not  as  any 
particular  group,  but  as  a  people  that 
desire  to  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of 
their  future.  Unless  the  blind  are  given 
that  voice  in  their  destiny-,  their  future 
will  be  clouded  by  an  otherwise  inexperi- 
enced body. 

This  bill  that  I  intrtxluce  today  takes 
an  important  step  In  normalizing  life  for 
the  blind.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
cxjnsent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S    2733 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assernbled. 

That  fa)  the  numerical  value  appearing 
in  the  four  corners  on  the  face  of  all  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  which  is 
printed  after  January'  1,  1975,  shall  be  em- 
bossed indicating  the  denomination  thereof. 
(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ahall 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for 
such  purpose  he  may  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  determines  appro- 
priate. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  and  Mr.  BAKER 
1  for  themselves  and  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Young;  : 
S.  2734.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent Special  Prosecution  office,  as  an  In- 


dependent agency  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Baker  and  I  are  today  introducing,  along 
with  Senators  Brock.  Cook,  and  Youkg. 
legislation  to  establish  an  independent 
Office  of  Special  Prosecutor. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart  J,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh;,  £ind  other  Senators  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  have  the  court  ap- 
point a  special  prosecutor.  However,  now 
tiiat  Judge  Gesell  and  Judge  Sirica  have 
spoken  on  that  subject  and  have  m- 
dicated  that  such  a  course  of  action 
would  be  unwise,  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  our  colleagues  would  reconsider 
their  position  because  many  of  us  have 
an  identical  objective,  but  have  taken 
a  somewhat  different  route  to  achieve  the 
objectives. 

We  want  to  be  certain  we  exercise  our 
responsibility  in  that  phenomena  that 
goes  under  the  name  of  Watergate. 

The  Senator  from  Diinois  has  not 
leveled  any  charges  against  anyone.  I 
do  not  presiune  that  I  have  the  right  to 
do  that.  Nor  is  it  my  responsibility.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe  that  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to  help  pass  a  law  that  will  en- 
able us  to  feel  in  good  conscience  that 
the  Constitution  is  being  followed  and 
that  a  special  prosecutor  is  being  esub- 
lished  by  statute  in  a  proper  manner. 

When  the  special  prosecutor  feels  that 
someone  against  whom  charges  have 
been  made  Is  guiltless  he  should  be  able 
to  say,  "In  my  judgment,  this  man  or 
woman  is  Innocent  of  such  charges,"  His 
authority  must  be  such  that  Congress 
and  the  countrj-  will  accept  such  a  find- 
ing However,  if,  on  the  other  Imnd.  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  prosecutor 
should  move  foward.  there  shotild  also 
be  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  coimtry 
that  he  was  acting  impartially  and  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  as  he  sees 
them 

Therefore.  I  send  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Bakkri  and  myself,  joined  by  Senators 
Cook.  Brock,  and  Young,  a  new  bill,  sim- 
ilar to  S.  2616  which  I  introduced  earher 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish the  independent  office  of  special 
prosecutor.  It  is  ali-o  similar  to  S.  2631 
introduced  by  Senator  Bakzr. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  L  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  summarize  very  brieflj-  the  pro- 
visions of  this  particular  bill.  I  believe 
It  reflects  the  desires  of  those  of  us  who 
are  sponsoring  differing  pieces  of  legis- 
lation on  this  Issue.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  sustained  constitutionally  and 
that  It  will  fulfill  our  expectations  and 
the  hopes  of  the  American  people  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  suiting  In  such  a  way  as  to 
assure  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
Watergate  matter  can  be  carried  forward 
and  that  it  can  be  left  to  the  courts  for 
resolution.  When  we  resolve  this  ques- 
tion by  the  vehicle  proposed  In  this  leg- 
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Islatlon,  It  will  be  done  In  a  just  and  fair 

manner 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  would  pro- 
vide that  the  President  nominate  a 
Special  Prosecutor  within  7  days.  If  thla 
were  not  done  In  7  days,  then  there 
would  be  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  and  the 
office  would  be  filled  In  accordance  with 
section  12 1  e)  of  our  bill.  If  the  President 
does  nominate  someone  within  7  days, 
then  the  Special  Prosecutor.  Mr  Jawor- 
ski.  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  November  1.  would  act  as  Special 
Prosecutor  pending  the  Senate's  con- 
firmation or  rejection  of  the  nomination. 
This  particular  provision  was  put  in  so 
that  there  could  be  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  work.  There  could  be  continuity 
which.  I  believe  from  my  dkeiiaalODs  with 
the  President,  he  feels  to  be  eHentlal  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  move  forward 
with  dispatch  so  that  there  will  be  no 
undue  delay  in  any  of  these  proceedings. 
If  the  Senate  refuses  to  conflnn  the 
nominee  of  the  President,  then  again 
section  12<ei  would  be  In  effect,  and  the 
vacancy  would  be  filled  by  the  court  on 
an  Interun  basis  In  accordance  with  that 
provision. 

The  Office  of  Special  Prosecutor  would 
ae  created  as  an  Independent  agency 
within  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment 

The  Office  would  terminate  at  the  end 
of  2  years  except  for  pending  indictments. 
court  cases,  or  appeals.  Removal  would 
be  only  for  neglect  of  duty,  maifeasanoe 
In  office,  or  for  violation  of  the  act  creat- 
ing the  office:  but  for  no  other  cause 

If  the  President  chose  to  dismiss  the 
special  prosecutor,  such  dismissal  would 
become  effective  only  after  30  days,  which 
would  provide  ample  time  should  the 
special  prosecutor  determine  to  appeal 
the  decision  of  the  President.  If  at  the 
end  of  30  days,  the  court  has  not  taken 
any  action  relative  to  the  legality  of  the 
dismissal,  then  the  dismissal  would  be- 
come effective. 

The  court  can.  of  course,  fill  any  va- 
cancy on  an  interim  basis,  and  the  court 
could  even  fill  a  vacancy.  If  it  so  decided, 
with  the  Individual  dismissed  by  the 
President. 

I  believe  that  In  this  legislation  we 
have  met  the  constitutional  requirements 
Imposed  upon  us.  It  Is  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  provides  continuity. 
However.  I  think  the  most  important 
thing  is  that  it  preserves  the  right  of  the 
I*resident  to  get  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  functioning  But  it  does 
so  in  such  a  way  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  reassured  that  we  would  not 
have  the  recurrence  of  the  chain  of 
events  we  had  several  weekends  ago  that 
*aused  such  a  collapse  of  confidence  in 
the  President, 

I  wish,  before  cloelng.  to  commend  also 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr. 
Tafti  .  who  has  worked  for  the  same  ob- 
jective, attempting  to  find  the  best  pos- 
sible procedure  wuh  which  to  approach 
this  problem  We  have  had  .some  vari- 
ances However,  on  some  points  we  con- 
cur wtiolly,  and  in  principle  I  think  wo 
have  no  difference  of  opinion. 

We  must  establish  the  Office  of  Special 
Prosecutor  by  statute  that  would  be  be- 
yond reproach  and  beyond  any  question. 
This  is  the  expectation  and  the  hope  of 


the  American  people.  I  feel  that  is  the 
objective  of  all  of  us  here  whether  spon- 
sors of  the  Hart-Bayh  approach  or  any 
other  legislation  We  all  have  the  same 
objective 

I  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
In  their  wisdom,  will  reach  a  decision 
in  their  meeting  tomorrow,  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  have  this  matter  placed 
as  swiftly  as  possible  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  so  that  we  can  resolve  the  matter. 

EXHIMIT    1 

8.  7734 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  atsemhled.  that  this  Act 
may  b«  cited  aa  the  Independent  Special 
Proeecutor  Act  of  1973 

Sac.  3.  The  CoogTMB  hereby  Ondi  and 
declare*— 

(a)  Alleged  crtmee  arlalng  out  of  the  Preet- 
denual  campaign  and  election  of  1B73  have 
raised  serloua  questions  whether  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  proeecutlon  of 
such  charges  wUl  proceed  without  partisan- 
ship Of  favor: 

(b)  Although  the  Justice  Department  la 
composed  of  mer  and  women  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  ability  capable  of  conducting  a 
fair,  full  and  Impartial  Investigation  and 
proaecutlon  of  these  alleged  crimes,  a  signifi- 
cant doubt  stUl  remains  as  to  whether  the 
pubUc  need  for  the  appearance  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  justice  would  be  sattsflad : 

(c)  The  appointment  of  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tion Force  in  the  Executive  branch  of  gov- 
ertunent  on  May  34.  1973  had  begun  the  proc- 
esa  of  restoring  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Integrity  of  this  Administration 
and  in  particular  In  the  belief  that  the  ends 
at  Justice  were  to  be  served; 

( d )  The  dismissal  of  the  Special  Proeecutor 
on  the  direct  order  of  the  President  of  the 
CTnlted  States  on  October  20.  1973.  under- 
ouned  this  growing  faith,  and  has  further 
eroded  the  American  peoples'  confidence  In 
Its  government  and  In  those  who  have  been 
elected  to  lead  the  government: 

(e)  In  order  to  restore  the  public  confi- 
dence, ths  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
any  offense  arising  out  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  and  election  of  1973  should  be  in 
an  Independent  prosecutorial  force. 

Sxc.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  an  In- 
dependent Special  Prosecution  Offlce.  re- 
sponsible for  Investigating  and  Initiating 
proeecutton  of  all  offenses  arising  out  of  the 
Preeldentlal  election  of  1973  and  matters  re- 
lated thereto  and  arising  therefrom.  In- 
cluding aU  matters  which  were  under  In- 
vestigation by  the  Special  Prosecutor  force 
prior  to  October  19.  1973.  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  made  between  the  former  Special 
Proeecutor  and  the  Attorney  General  Desig- 
nate on  May  19,  1973 

8k:.  4.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  U  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
appoint  (Within  seven  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act)  a  Special  Prosecutor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(b)  Upon  the  expiration  of  seven  days  from 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  If  the  President 
has  not  submitted  a  nomination  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent,  there  shall 
be  a  vacancy  in  the  offlce  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  which  shall  be  filled  pursuant  to 
Sec.  13ie)  of  thU  Act. 

(c)  Upon  ttke  expiration  of  seven  days 
from  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  if  the 
President  has  subnutted  to  the  Senate  a 
nomination  to  the  offlce  of  Special  Prosecu- 
tor, the  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Watergate 
Special  Prosecution  Porce.  appointed  by  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  on  November  1, 
1973.  shall  assume  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor  under  this  Act  until 
the  Senate  exercises  its  power  of  advice  and 
consent  with  respect  to  the  nominee  of  the 
President.  If  the  Senate  refuses  to  confirm 


the  nominee  of  the  President,  then  there 
ahAll  be  a  vacAncy  m  ths  office  of  Special 
Prosecutor,  which  shall  be  filled  pursuant  to 
Sec.  ia(e)  of  this  Act. 

Stc  6.  (a)  The  Special  Prosecutor  U  au» 
thonzed  and  directed  to  Investigate,  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  and  proeecute  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States — 

( 1 )  offenses  arising  out  of  ths  unauthor- 
ized entry  Into  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee headquarters  at  the  Watergate. 

(3)  other  offenses  arising  out  of  the  1973 
Presidential  election: 

(3)  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  President.  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, or  members  of  the  WhUe  House 
staff  in  relation  to  the  1973  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  election: 

i4;  aU  other  matters  heretofore  referred 
to  the  former  Special  Proeecutor  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Attorney  General  (28 
C-P.R.  sec.  0.37.  0J8)  rescinded  October  34 
1973.  aod 

(6)  offenses  relating  to  or  arising  out  at 
any  such  matters. 

(b)  The  Special  Prosecutor  ahaii  liave  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  over  any  of  ttie  offenses  or 
matters  enumerated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  However,  he  may  waive  Jurisdiction 
when  he  determines  that  such  jurisdiction  Is 
not  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
his  duties  under  this  Act. 

(C)  The  Deputy  Special  Proeecutor  shall 
assist  the  Special  Prosecutor  as  the  Special 
Prosecutor  ahaii  direct  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  and.  In  the  event  of  the  disability 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor  or  vacancy  in  the 
Office  of  Special  Prosecutor,  shall  act  as  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  until  his  successor  Ls  ap- 
pointed In  accordance  with  section  i3(e)  of 
this  Act. 

S«c.  6.  The  Special  Prosecutor  sJiall  have 
full  power  and  authority  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  this  Act — 

(a)  To  conduct  proceedings  before  grand 
Jtirles  and  other  Investigations  he  deems 
necessary: 

(b)  To  review  all  documentary  evidence 
available  from  any  source; 

(C)  To  determine  whether  or  not  to  con- 
test the  aasertion  and  8coF>e  of  "Executive 
Privilege"  or  any  other  testimonial  privilege; 

(d)  To  receive  appropriate  national  se- 
curity clearance  and  review  all  evidence 
sought  to  be  withheld  on  grounds  of  na- 
tional security  and  If  necessary  contest  In 
court.  Including  where  appropriate  through 
participation  in  camera  proceedings,  any 
claim  of  privilege  or  attempt  to  withhold  evi- 
dence on  grounds  of  national  security; 

(e)  To  make  application  to  any  Federal 
court  for  a  grant  of  Immunity  to  any  wit- 
ness, consistent  with  applicable  statutory  re- 
quirements, or  for  warrants,  subpenas,  or 
other  court  orders; 

(f)  To  Initiate  and  conduct  prosecutions  In 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  frame 
and  sign  Indictments,  file  Informations,  and 
handle  all  aspects  of  any  cases  over  wtilch 
he  has  Jurisdiction  under  this  Act,  In  ths 
name  of  the  United  States,  and 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  to  exercise  all  other  powers  as  to  the 
conduct  or  criminal  investigations  and  prose- 
cutions within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  would 
otherwise  be  veeted  in  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  United  States  attorneys  under  ths 
provisions  of  chapters  31  and  35  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of 
26  CPR.  301  6103  (a)-l(q).  and  act  as  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  In  such  Investi- 
gations and  prosecutions  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 

8«c  7(a)  All  materials,  tapes,  docunwnts. 
files,  work  In  process,  information,  and  all 
other  property  of  whatever  Iclnd  and  descrip- 
tion relevant  to  the  duties  and  reaponslbll- 
itlea  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  under  this  Act, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  collected  by,  devel- 
oped by.  or  in  the  possession  of  the  former 
Special  Prosecut.)r  or  his  staff  established 
pursuant  to  regulation  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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eral  (28  CJFSl .  Sec.  0.37,  rescinded  October 
34.  1973 ) ,  or  his  successors  shall  be  delivered 
Into  the  possession  of  the  Special  Proeecutor 
appointed  under  this  Act. 

(bi  AU  Investigations,  prosecutions,  cases, 
litigation,  and  grand  Jury  or  other  proceed- 
ings Initiated  by  the  former  Special  Prosecu- 
tor or  by  his  successors  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Attoney  General  (28  C-F.R.,  Sec. 
0.37.  rescinded  October  24,  1973),  shall  be 
continued,  as  the  Special  Prosecutor  deems 
appropriate,  by  him,  and  he  shall  become 
successor  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  all 
such  proceedings,  notwithstanding  any  sub- 
stitution of  counsel  made  after  October  20, 
1978. 

Skc.  8  (a)  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
6316  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
Deputy  Special  Proeecutor  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Cixle. 

(b)  The  Special  Prosecutor  sliall  have 
power  to  appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and 
assign  the  duties  of  such  employees  as  he 
deems  necessary,  including  but  not  Umlted 
to  investigators,  attorneys,  and  part-time 
consultants,  without  regard  to  the  provision 
of  title  8,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title 
The  Special  Prosecutor  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest any  officer  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, or  any  other  Department  of  Justice,  or 
any  other  Department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral or  District  of  Columbia  government,  to 
provide  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  assist- 
ance as  he  deems  necessary,  and  any  such 
officer  shall  comply  with  such  request  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable.  Assistance  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  shall  Include  but  not 
be  limited  to,  affording  to  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor full  access  to  any  records,  files,  or 
other  materials  relevant  to  matters  within 
his  Jurisdiction  and  use  by  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor of  the  Investigative  and  other  sen- 
Ices,  on  a  priority  basis,  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  provided  that  only  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  and  the  Deputy  Special  Prose- 
cutor shall  have  access  to  confidential  or 
classified  documents,  records,  files,  or  other 
such  materials  unless  other»-lse  waived  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  any  other  head  of 
an  appropriate  agency. 

(c(  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  appoint 
a  Deputy  Special  Prosecutor  who  shall  as- 
sist the  Special  Prosecutor  as  the  Special 
Prosecutor  shall  direct  in  the  performan(» 
of  his  duties,  and,  In  the  event  of  the  dis- 
ability of  the  Special  Prosecutor  or  vacancy 
in  the  Offlce  of  Special  Prosecutor,  shall  act 
as  Special  Prosecutor  until  his  successor  Is 
appointed  in  accordance  with  section  12(e) 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  furnish  the  Special  Prosecutor  with 
such  offices,  equipment,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices as  are  authorized  to  be  furnished  to  any 
other  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  10  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  the  Special  Prosecutor  shall 
submit  directly  to  the  Congress  requests  for 
sxich  funds,  facilities,  and  legislation  as  he 
shall  consider  necessary  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act,  and  such  re- 
quests shall  receive  priority  consideration 
by  the  Congress 

Sec.  11.  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  carry 
out  his  duties  under  this  Act  within  two 
years,  except  as  necessary  to  complete  trial 
or  appellate  action  on  Indictments  then 
pending. 

Sec  13.  (a)  The  Special  Proeecutor  may  be 
removed  by  the  President  for  neglect  of  duty. 


malfeasance    in   office,   or    violation   of   this 
Act,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

(b)  WTien  the  President  believes  such  vio- 
lations have  occurred,  he  shall  prepare  a  no- 
tice of  dismissal.  Such  notice  of  dismissal 
shall  be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, stating  the  reasons  for  such.  The  dis- 
missal shall  become  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  notice  is  delivered  to  It. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section — 

(1)  ContlnvUty  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  gin^»  die; 
and, 

(2)  The  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  (jertAln  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  thirty 
day  period. 

(d)  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  action  brought  by  the 
Special  Prosecutor  with  reepect  to  his  re- 
moval or  attempted  removal  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Upon  a  finding  of  removal 
in  violation  of  subsection  (a),  the  district 
court  shall  grant  a  temporary  restraining 
order,  preliminary  Injunction  order  com- 
pelling forthwith  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  or  such  other  reUef  as 
It  deems  appropriate.  Any  district  court  in 
which  a  proceeding  is  Instituted  under  this 
section  shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  and  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  ever>'  way  expedited. 

(e)  In  tlie  case  of  the  disability  of  the 
Special  Proeecutor  or  the  vacancy  of  such 
office,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor. The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  appoint  an 
Interim  Special  Prosecutor  to  serve  In  the 
event  of  the  disability  or  the  vacancy  of  the 
office  of  Special  Prosecutor  until  such  time 
as  the  President  shaU  appoint  a  successor 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessar.-  to 
carry   out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  14.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  Is  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  the  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.  The  provisions  of  any  part 
of  this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  If  held  invalid,  shall 
not  affect  the  provisions  of  other  parts  and 
their  application  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  say 
I  like  the  approach  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  also  for  his  very 
strenuous  and  very  Intelligent  efforts  In 
moving  on  thi.s  difficult  problem 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  mj-self  testi- 
fied before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  on  this  subject,  and  at  that 
time  Introduced  a  bill  which  took  a 
slightly  different  approach.  Many  of  the 
pro\islons,  however,  of  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  are  very  similar  to  my  provisions. 
Hi.s  basic  premise,  with  which  I  strongly 
agree,  that  a  court  appointed  special 
prosecutor  raises  serious  constitutional 
questions,  has  now.  as  we  all  know,  been 
further  underlined  by  the  decision  in  the 
Bork  case  by  Judge  Gesell,  and  also,  I 
think,  by  a  statement  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judlciarj'  Committee  by 
Judge  Sirica,  in  which  apparently  other 
members  of  the  court  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  concurred. 

I  do.  however,  have  one  reservation 
to  bring  out  at  this  time,  because  I  think 
this  is  a  most  serious  matter,  and  one  on 


which  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of 
study  as  to  the  law  in  the  interim  period 
that  we  may  have  before  we  act  on  this 
matter  on  the  Senate  floor.  That  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  power  of  removal. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  the  Meyers  case 
in  the  D.S.  Supreme  Court  appears  to 
me  to  stand  imequlvocally  urJess  modi- 
fied or  later  overruled  in  some  way  for 
the  proposition  that  the  power  of  the 
President  to  remove  in  the  case  of  an 
appointment  which  he  makes  and  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  Senate  must  be  an 
absolute  power,  that  this  Is  essential,  par- 
ticularly when  the  offlce  involved,  as 
here,  is  an  executive  type  of  office.  There 
are  other  opinions  in  addition  to  that 
one  that  indicate  that  a  prosecutor,  and 
the  prosecutorial  fimction  In  govern- 
ment, is  by  Its  very  elements  an  execu- 
tive function,  and  the  Meyers  case  seems 
controlling  to  me.  Although  there  are 
other  cases  that  distingxiish  it  as  to 
quasi- Judicial  and  quasi-legislative  of- 
fices, such  as  the  Humphrey  case,  never- 
theless I  think  they  do  not  stand  to  over- 
rule the  Meyers  case  decision  with  re- 
spect to  a  prosecutor  in  the  position  in 
which  we  have  this  prosecutor. 

So  the  provision  of  this  bill  which  re- 
lates to  the  removal  power,  and  says  the 
special  prosecutor  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  mal- 
feasance in  office,  or  for  violation  of  this 
act,  but  for  no  other  cause,  gives  me 
great  trouble;  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  along 
with  this  approach  to  this  particular 
problem. 

I  hope  that  eventually,  before  the 
measure  comes  to  the  floor,  if  this  indeed 
is  the  form  of  measure  that  comes  to  us 
here  on  the  floor,  there  can  be  further 
stud,v  of  the  matter,  and  hopefully  .some 
resolution  of  it  But  on  the  basis  of  the 
current  authorities  as  I  see  them,  I  fore- 
see no  resolution  of  it.  For  that  reason, 
the  bill  that  I  proposed,  with  various 
modifications,  substitutes,  and  other  ap- 
proaches we  have  attempted  to  work  out 
between  us,  took  a  different  tack  of  hav- 
ing the  appointment  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

If  we  have  the  appointment  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  article  n. 
section  2  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to 
appointments  to  ini'erior  offices,  it  seems 
relatively  clear  that  even  though  we  are 
dealing  in  the  executive  branch  or  with 
an  executive  function,  nevertheless  we 
may  limit  the  power  of  removal  of  the 
prosecutor.  That  seems  to  be  the  whole 
thing  insofar  as  tlie  Cox  case  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  recent  decisions  holding 
the  power  binding  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  remove  m  that  particular  case. 

I  do  not  take  any  credit  for  any  exclu- 
sive approach  to  this  problem  As  I  saj-. 
I  hope  the  matter  can  be  resolved  I  do 
not  know  what  way  the  Judiciar%-  Com- 
mittee wUl  go  on  it,  but  I  am  sure  of  this, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  certaml.v 
to  be  commended  for  it:  I  am  sure  we 
have  had  sufficient  discussion  and  re\'iew 
so  that  I  believe  most  of  the  questions 
related  to  the  matter  have  now  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Judiciarv* 
Committee,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  able 
to  work  out  something  on  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  TAFT  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distlngiiished  Senator  from   Illinois. 

Mr  PERCY  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
did  appear  before  the  Judlclsur  Commit- 
tee and  give  testimony,  and  that  testl- 
moni'  has  been  inserted  In  the  Record. 

For  those  Senators  Interested  In  It — 
and  I  have  given  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
a  copy — the  Meyers  case  Involves  the  dis- 
missal of  a  postmaster.  The  Post  OCBce 
Department  was.  at  that  time,  clearly  a 
department  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  executive  branch  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  President.  The  court 
clearly  determined  that  the  President 
had  a  right  to  dismiss  him. 

However.  In  subsequent  cases,  which 
are.  it  seems  to  me.  more  germane,  the 
rulings  have  been  different.  In  the 
Humphrey  case,  a  cswe  In  which  Presi- 
dent Pranltlln  Roosevelt  attempted  to 
dismiss  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner, 
the  court  ruled,  and  I  think  quite  prop- 
erly, that  this  was  not  In  the  same  cate- 
gory as  an  employee  of  a  department  of 
the  executive  branch.  In  Its  wisdom.  Con- 
gress has  always  set  out  a  separate  rela- 
tionship for  those  whose  Independence 
from  Executive  interference  Is  vital  to 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  are 
appointed  by  law.  and  there  are  confir- 
mation proceedings,  and  they,  whose  in- 
dependence Is  so  vital,  are  to  be  pro- 
tected from  being  summarily  dismissed. 
The  Humphrey  case  clearly  covered  that. 

There  was  also  the  Wiener  case,  which 
Involved  the  dismissal  by  President  Els- 
enhower of  an  appointee  of  President 
Truman.  The  Supreme  Court  clearly  held 
that  the  War  Claims  Commissioner  In- 
volved was  not  removable  simply  because 
President  Elsenhower  did  not  feel  an  in- 
clination to  retain  him. 

I  point  these  matters  out  so  that  Sen- 
ators who  are  Interested  in  the  legal  as- 
pects— and  I  am  interested  in  both  the 
legal  aspects,  and  also  what  appears  to 
be  the  right  thing  to  do — may  have  ref- 
erence to  them. 

I  think  these  various  points  have  been 
answered  and  that  where  independence 
Is  key.  Meyers  Is  not  applicable.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  dls- 
tlngiilshed  lawyer  I  am  not  a  lawver,  but 
I  have  read  the  cases  as  I  would  read  the 
English  language,  and  I  have  had  sound 
advice  in  the  matter.  Our  position  ap- 
pears to  be  backed  very  strongly  by  such 
distinguished  lawyers  as  former  Attorney 
General  Elliot  Richardson,  and  also  by 
other  eminent  constitutional  lawyers. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  yielding  to  me  on  this  point. 

Mr.  TAFT  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  do  not  wish  to 
proloni?  the  debate.  I  am  sure  we  will 
get  Into  it  on  a  broader  scope  at  a  later 
time.  My  question  is  whether  these  cases 
relate  to  judicial  or  quasi -Judicial  power. 
The  argument  seems  to  turn  on  whether 
Congress  can  deal  with  something  over 
which  It  has  no  power. 

So  far  as  election  commissioners  and 
other  cases  which  I  cited  to  give  some 
distlng\ilshing  characteristics  are  con- 
cerned, other  than  the  legislative  power 
In  article  I.  In  this  area,  this  is  a  power 
to  be  exercised   But  with  respect  to  the 


power  of  removal,  insofar  as  prosecu- 
tions &ie  concerned,  there  Is  no  power, 
excluding  the  solely  Executive  functions 
set  forth  in  article  n  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  problem  really  turns  on  that 
particular  point 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  1S«1 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1541.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  reform  of  congressional  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
fiscal  measure,  to  provide  ceilings  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt,  to  create  a  Budget  Committee  in 
each  House,  to  create  a  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

B.     1S41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ehvtn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbk)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1541,  supra. 

8.    290S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MircALf,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Domx- 
Nici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2505. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  In  expenses  In- 
curred in  providing  benefits  to  Indians. 
Aleutsi  native  Hawalians.  and  other 
aboriginal  persons,  under  certain  State 
public  assistance  programs  established 
pursuant  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

8.    3T11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iwoimt.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Taft  i  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2711.  a  bill  to  allow 
an  additional  income  tax  exemption  for 
a  taxpayer  or  his  spoiise  who  Is  deaf  or 
deaf-blind. 

SDTATT  jorirr  mEsoLtmoN   les 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domznici.  the 

Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young > 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  165,  the  Vocation 
Education  and  Vocation  Industrial  Clubs 
of  America  Week 


MIDWEST  AND  NORTHEAST  RAIL 
SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMKNT    NO*.    •91.    a«t,    AND    899 

(Amendment  No  897  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.) 

(Amendment  Nos.  698  and  699  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  smd  to  lie  on  the 
table.' 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  three  amendments  today 
along  with  Senator  Ptll  to  each  of  the 
major  pieces  of  legislation  before  the 
Senate  concerned  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Northeast  railroads 

These  bills  are  8.  2188.  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast  Rail  System  Development 
Act  Introduced  by  Senator  Hartke.  which 
I  have  coeponaored.  amendment  456  to 
that  bill,  the  Pearson-Beall  substitute, 
and  H  R  9142.  the  Shoup- Adams  bill 


The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Is 
holding  hearings  tomorrow  and  Friday 
on  these  measures  and  final  action  by 
the  committee  is  suggested  shortly. 

While  aU  of  these  measures  Include 
some  recognition  of  the  special  naiure 
of  the  Northeast  rail  corridor.  I  believe 
that  a  clear  statement  of  direction  is 
called  for  to  Insure  that  the  final  product 
of  our  efforts  includes  the  upgrading  and 
modernizing  and  development  of  high- 
speed rail  passenger  serv  ice  in  the  North- 
east corridor. 

Since  1971,  we  have  delayed  Imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  the 
Northeast  corridor  studj-  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  September  15, 
1971.  That  report  demonstrated  not  only 
the  financial  and  technological  feasibility 
of  high  speed  ground  transportation 
along  the  Washington-Boston  corridor 
but  the  desirability  for  such  action  as 
well. 

The  current  energy  crisis  is  only  a 
further  example  of  the  reason  why  the 
fuU  unplementatlon  of  that  project  is 
reqiured.  We  simply  can  no  longer  afford 
to  waste  energy  as  we  have  been  doing 
in  the  past.  The  failure  to  fully  develop 
railroad  passenger  service  In  the  corridor 
has  merely  added  to  the  current  energy 
crisis  as  well  as  the  crisis  in  transporta- 
tion. 

G.  A.  Lincoln,  former  Chief  of  the  UB. 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  has 
compared  the  average  passenger  miles 
per  gallon  of  fuel.  The  cross-coxmtry 
passenger  train  is  nearly  3  times  more 
efficient  than  the  automobile,  and  4  times 
more  efficient  than  the  Jet  plane.  The 
commuter  rail  system  is  nearly  7  times 
more  efficient  than  the  auto. 

As  to  pollutants,  the  D.8  Department 
of  Transportation  shows  that  commer- 
cial Jets  emit  2.7  times  as  many  pounds 
of  pollutants  per  mllhon  passenger  miles 
as  high  speed  trains,  buses  21.8  times, 
and  private  autos  27  3  times. 

The  Metroliners  already  have  shown 
their  attraction  to  pa.ssengers  with  the 
Washington  to  New  York  route  increas- 
ing Its  rldershlp  some  18  percent  a  year 
ago  and  Increasing  its  share  of  the  com- 
bined air  and  rail  rldershlp  from  25  to 
27  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  Metro- 
liner  routes  have  been  showing  a  profit 

Nor  should  thb?  be  unexpected.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  report  would  upgrade 
the  system  sufficiently  to  provide  2 -hour 
service  from  Washington  to  New  York 
and  2*4 -hour  service  between  New  York 
auid  Boston.  The  increasing  rldershlp 
would  not  only  be  paying  off  the  cost  of 
the  original  capital  Improvements  but 
ultimately  would  more  than  pay  for  It- 
self. By  1985.  the  high  speed  corridor 
route  would  be  pumping  an  estimated 
$40  million  in  net  revenues  into  Amtrak 
coffers. 

I  believe  we  would  be  doing  ourselves 
a  major  disservice  if  we  did  not  utilize 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the  need 
for  revamp  of  the  rail  Industry  in  the 
Northeast  to  produce  not  only  Improved 
freight  service  but  improved  passenger 
service  as  well 
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I  would  add  that  proposal  has  the  full 
support  of  the  New  England  Governor's 
Coiiference. 

The  amendments  I  am  Introducing 
would  require  tliat  plans  for  Implement- 
ing the  Northeast  corridor  report  would 
have  to  be  Included  in  both  the  prelimi- 
nary and  final  plans  called  for  under  the 
bills  before  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  Shoup- Adams 
bill  would  merely  require  that  the  pro- 
vision now  in  the  biH  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  corridor  lines  by  the  new  Federal 
Railroad  Association  would  be  expanded 
to  include  the  implementation  of  the 
Northeast  corridor  recommendation  for 
high-speed  rail  passenger  service. 

My  introduction  of  these  amendments 
is  to  insure  that  any  legislative  vehicle 
adopted  by  the  committee  to  meet  the 
Northeast  rail  crisis  will  include  high- 
speed rail  passenger  in  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  three  amendments 
relating  to  today's  continuing  crisis  fac- 
ing our  Nation's  railroads  in  the  North- 
east section  of  our  country. 

The  amendments  are  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 

These  amendments  are  concerned  with 
three  legislative  proposals  currently  be- 
fore the  Congres.^ — S  2188.  introduced 
by  Senator  Hartke,  amendment  456  to 
S.  2188  Introduced  by  Senators  Bxall  and 
Pearson,  and  HH  9142.  As  we  deliberate 
how  best  to  resolve  the  railroad  crisis 
in  the  Northeast  it  seems  likely  that  these 
three  pieces  of  legislation  will  have  our 
closest  attention  and  that  one  will  pro- 
\ide  the  ultimate  legislative  vehicle  for 
final  Senate  action. 

Essentially,  the  three  amendments  em- 
phasize the  need  for  improved  railroad 
passenger  service  in  the  Northeast.  ThL-; 
is  an  area  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  more  than  11  years.  In  June 
of  1962,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 194  to  establish  a  multlstate  au- 
thority in  the  Northeast  region  for  the 
Improvement  of  rail  p>assenger  service. 
This  concept  led  to  the  establishment  2 
years  later  of  the  Northeast  corridor 
transportation  project  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  to  comprehensive 
studies  and  eventually  to  the  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  of  1965  ajid 
to  the  inauguration  of  today's  Metrolin- 
ers and  TurboTrains. 

I  believe  we  are  all  fully  aware  of  the 
critical  problems  facing  our  Northeast 
railroads  at  this  moment,  of  the  bank- 
ruptcies which  have  occurred,  of  the 
desperate  plight  of  our  Nation's  largest 
railroad,  the  Perm  Central.  In  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  this  railroad,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  supplied  by  its  senior 
executive  representative  for  New  Eng- 
land, Mr.  William  Tucker,  employs  1,165 
Individuals  In  Rhode  Island,  spends  an- 
nually almost  $8.5  million  In  wages  and 
salary  payments.  «>nd  Invests  $550,000 
In  Industrial  development  within  the 
State. 


I  believe  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  we  maintain  these  services, 
not  only  to  meet  urgent  transportation 
and  economic  needs  for  Rhode  Island, 
but  as  these  apply  to  the  Northeast  and 
as  they  affect  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  maintain 
existing  services.  It  is  of  lital  Importance 
to  improve  them,  so  that  they  may  be- 
come economically  viable  on  their  own. 

In  June  of  this  year  I  Introduced 
S.  2080.  a  bill  to  Improve  rail  passenger 
senices  and  to  provide  needed  funding 
for  the  bankrupt  railroads  involved.  At 
that  time.  I  stressed  that  studies  made 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
showed  that  a  realistic  investment  in 
capital  improvements  for  rail  passenger 
service  In  the  Northeast  region  would  be 
paid  for  in  the  form  of  increased  rev- 
enues and  would  provide  benefits  to  our 
travelers  and  to  our  economy. 

I  said  that  an  Investment  of  $700 
million  over  a  5-year  span  could  pro\ide 
5-stop  rail  passenger  service  In  2V2 
hours  between  Washington  and  New 
York  and  4-stop  service  In  3  hours 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  with 
Providence  In  my  home  State  being  a 
focal  point  in  this  service.  I  further 
pointed  out  that  with  this  kind  of  in- 
vestment, we  could  look  forward  to  in- 
creased revenues,  so  that  oy  1985  the 
revenue  surplus  over  operating  costs  and 
annualized  expenses  for  the  capital  im- 
provements would  be  approximately  $40 
million  per  year  and  that  over  30  years 
that  surplus  would  approximate  $75  mil- 
lion per  year. 

It  is  because  of  my  conviction  that 
rail  passenger  service  can  become  self- 
sustaining  that  I  am  acting  today  as  a 
cosponsor  of  these  amendments. 

■The  amendments  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  lengthy  and  comprehen- 
sive studies  undertaken  to  date  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  em- 
phasize that  the  recommendations  they 
contain  be  Implemented. 

With  the  threat  today  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis 
we  face.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  In- 
creasing numbers  of  our  people  will  be 
dependent  upon  public  transportation  for 
Intercity  and  more  localized  travel.  An 
electrically  powered  passenger  train 
consumes  less  than  half  the  energy  per 
seat  mile  as  a  passenger  automobile,  and 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  energy  In- 
volved In  air  travel  per  seat  mile. 

Furthermore,  studies  by  the  Trans- 
portation Department  show  that  com- 
mercial passenger  aircraft  emit  2.7  times 
as  many  pounds  of  pollutants  per  mil- 
lion passenger  miles  as  high-speed  trams, 
buses  21.8  times  as  many  pounds  of  pol- 
lutants, and  private  autos  27.3  times  as 
many  pounds  of  pollutants  as  high-speed 
trains. 

Especially  at  a  time  when  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  protecting  of  our  environ- 
ment are  major  concerns,  let  us  give  our 
most  careful  consideration  to  the  vital 
role  which  Improved  and  economically 
sound  rail  passenger  service  can  have  for 
the  immediate  and  more  distant  future. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMZNT   NO.    700 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

MINIlrrM   TAX 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R  3153, 
the  social  security  bill.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  strengthen  the 
minimum  tax  by  eliminating  the  so- 
caUed  deduction  for  taxes  paid,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  largest,  most  no- 
torious, and  least  justified  loopholes  in 
the  Federal  income  tax  laws. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  for  calendar 
year  1972,  the  amendment  will  generate 
increased  tax  revenues  totaling  $580 
million,  including  a  $330  million  increase 
in  individual  income  tax  llabihty  and  a 
$250  million  Increase  In  corporate  income 
tax  llabihty. 

The  deduction  for  taxes  paid  entered 
the  revenue  laws  as  an  11th  hour  Sen- 
ate floor  amendment  on  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969.  At  the  time,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  had  reported  a  mini- 
mum tax  of  5  percent  to  the  Senate, 
without  any  deduction  for  taxes  paid. 
During  the  floor  debate  in  December 
1969,  Senator  Mn.LER,  of  Iowa,  offered  an 
amendment  to  raise  the  rate  to  10  per- 
cent and  to  add  the  deduction  for  taxes 
paid.  The  revenue  effect  of  that  amend- 
ment was  negligible,  but  the  tax  equity 
effects  were  enormous.  I  led  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  at  the  time,  but 
It  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  was 
signed  into  law  as  part  of  the  Revenue 
Code,  where  it  has  been  a  continuing 
source  of  tax  injustice  ever  since 

Subsequently,  the  inequity  was  com- 
pounded by  another  floor  amendment. 
offered  by  Senator  Mh-ler  in  1970.  which 
allowed  a  7-year  carry-forward  of  the 
deduction  for  taxes  paid. 

Thus,  under  the  minimum  tax  In  pres- 
ent law.  a  person  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  on  the  source  of  his  Income 
from  tax  preferences,  which  include  most 
but  not  all  of  the  major  tax  loopholes, 
less  a  $10,000  exemption  and  less  the 
amoimt  of  regular  income  taxes  owed. 
Including  the  carry-forward.  As  an  at- 
tachment of  this  statement,  I  have  In- 
cluded a  more  detailed  summary  of  the 
operation  of  the  minimum  tax. 

Last  June,  I  offered  this  identical  re- 
form, on  behalf  of  Senators  Bath,  Mus- 
KiE,  Nelson,  and  myself,  as  a  Senate 
floor  amendment  to  the  Debt  Celling 
Act.  The  proposal  was  tabled  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  49  to  47,  but  I  believe  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  now  supports  this 
reform,  smd  I  hope  that  it  will  be  ap- 
proved as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3153. 

Earlier  this  month,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  minimum  tax, 
proposed  as  a  floor  amendment  to  the 
Debt  Celling  Act.  was  defeated  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin.  In  addition  to  eliminat- 
ing the  deduction  for  taxes  paid,  the 
House  amendment  contained  two  other 
principal  provisions:  It  would  have  re- 
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duced  the  $30,000  exemption  currently 
ailowed  to  $10,000,  and  It  would  have  In- 
creased the  rate  of  the  minlmiun  tax 
from  its  present  flat  rate  of  10%  to  a 
progressive  rate  schedule  equal  to  one- 
half  the  tax  rates  on  ordinary  Income 
The  Hoiis«  amendment  would  have  pro- 
duced a  revenue  gain  of  $3  billion 

I  support  the  provisions  of  the  House 
proposal,  and.  in  S.  2520.  I  have  intro- 
duced separate  legislation  In  this  Con- 
gress to  accomplish  such  changes. 

As  I  have  indicated,  however,  the 
amendment  I  am  now  ofTenng  Ls  much 
narrower  In  scope.  It  deals  only  with  the 
deduction  for  taxes  paid,  and  It  does  not 
affect  either  the  $30,000  exemption  or 
the  rate  of  the  minimum  tax  As  noted, 
its  revenue  gain  is  $530  million,  com- 
pared to  a  gain  of  $3  billion  for  the 
House  proposal. 

Thus,  the  amendment  I  am  proposing 
is  a  modest  reform  in  the  minimum  tax 
It  Is  a  reform  that  can  and  should  be 
accomplished  now.  as  a  symbol  of  our 
commitment  to  tax  reform  and  as  a 
downpayment  on  the  more  comprehen- 
sive reform  that  I  hope  will  be  a  high 
priority  of  the  second  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  substantial  measure,  the  amend- 
ment will  help  restore  the  minimum  tax 
to  Its  true  and  Intended  function.  The 
minimum  tax  is  the  Imaginative  tech- 
nique enacted  by  Congress  as  part  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  in  an  effort  to 
Insure  that  all  citizens  with  substantial 
Income  would  pay  at  least  some  tax  on 
their  Income,  thereby  ending  the  gross 
tax  inequity  by  which  thousands  of 
wealthy  taxpayers  were  able  to  use  the 
loopholes  In  existing  law  to  avoid  large 
amounts  of  taxes  they  ought  to  pay.  or 
even  to  avoid  taxes  altogether. 

In  effect,  the  minimum  tax  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  "bucket  under  a  sieve."  It 
Is  designed  to  Impose  a  modest  tax  on  all 
mcome  that  slips  otherwise  untaxed 
through  many  loopholes  In  the  existing 
Revenue  Code.  If  the  minimum  tax  ful- 
fills Its  function,  no  one  with  substantial 
Income  would  be  able  to  avoid  paying  a 
fair  share  of  taxes  on  his  Income. 

Unfortunately,  the  minimum  tax  does 
not   adequately   fulfill   Its   function.    In 

1970.  the  flrst  full  year  of  operation,  the 
revenue  yield  was  a  paltry  $117  million, 
compared  to  an  anticipated  yield  of  $290 
million  when  It  was  enacted  In  1969.  In 

1971.  the  yteld  was  little  better. 
Thanks  to  the  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions written  In  at  the  beginning  and  In 
subsequent  years,  the  minimum  tax  Ls 
Itself  a  loophole- ridden  tax — minimum 
in  Impact  as  well  as  name  As  such,  the 
minimum  tax  Is  the  most  patly  named 
provision  In  the  tax  laws.  Instead  of 
being  a  "bucltet  under  a  sieve."  it  is. 
Instead,  simply  another  sieve  under  the 
existing  sieve. 

I  call  this  particular  deduction — the 
deduction  for  regular  taxes  paid — the 
"Executive  Suite"  loophole,  because  It  al- 
lows highly  paid  executives  to  use  their 
large  salaries  to  shelter  large  amounts  of 
tax  preference  Income  against  the  mini- 
mum tax.  Simply  because  a  wealthy  Indi- 
vidual pays  taxes  on  his  salary  Just  like 
everybody  else,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 


taxes  he  pays  should  give  him  free  entr>' 
to  the  "loophole  club."  by  allowing  him  to 
amass  large  sunounts  of  sheltered  income, 
not  only  from  the  regular  tax.  but  from 
the  minimum  tax  as  well. 

For  1971,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available.  $162  million 
in  minimum  tax  was  paid  by  individuals 
on  total  reported  tax  preference  income 
of  $6  1  billion,  yielding  an  average  effec- 
tive minimum  tax  rate  of  only  2.63  per- 
cent, even  though  the  statutory  rate  is 
10  percent. 

Further,  of  the  98.000  Individuals  who 
reported  tax  preferences.  74,000  paid  no 
minimum  tax  at  all.  even  though  they 
had  tax  preference  income  of  nearly  $4 
billion.  And.  of  the  remaining  24.000  in- 
dividuals who  actually  paid  some  mini- 
mum tax  on  their  preferences  totaling 
more  than  $2  billion,  the  minimum  tax 
they  paid  was  at  an  effective  rate  of  only 
4  1  percent.  Thus,  75  percent  of  the  indi- 
viduals, with  36  percent  of  the  total  re- 
ported tax  preference  Income,  escaped 
the  minimum  tax  altogether. 

In  large  part,  the  source  of  Jiis  enor- 
mous avoidance  of  the  minimum  tax  Ls 
the  deduction  allowed  for  regiilar  taxes 
paid.  Thus,  the  minimum  tax  works  rea- 
sonably well  in  the  case  of  Individuals 
who  pay  little  or  no  regular  taxes,  but 
It  contains  a  gaping  loophole  In  the  case 
of  individuals  who  pay  substantial  regu- 
lar taxes.  To  me.  there  Is  no  Justification 
for  allowing  this  loophole  In  the  mini- 
mum tax  to  remain  open.  Simple  tax 
Justice  requires  that  the  minimum  tax  be 
applied  even-handedly  to  all  tax  pref- 
erence income.  The  amendment  I  am 
proposing  today  will  achieve  that  result 
by  eliminating  the  deduction  for  taxes 
paid,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  and 
an  analysis  of  its  provisions  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 
Amintiiunt  No    700 

At  tbe  eoil  oX  ttia  bill  Inaert  tba  foUowUig 
n«w  MctloD 

9«c  (•)    Section    5«    of   the    Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Unpoeltlon 
of  minimum  tax  for  tax  preferencca)  la 
amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  subaectlon  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(a)  Ijf  OwfDAt.— In  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  Impooed  by  thla  chapter,  there  Is  hereby 
impooed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  respect  to 
the  Income  of  every  person,  a  tax  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which 
the  sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  preference  ex- 
ceeds t30,000.";   and 

(2)  by  strlXing  out  subsection  (c). 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  t>egtnnlng  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

AMXMDMCirr  TO  HJl  3183.  thx  Socul 
Skcuutt  Box 

Purpose;  Repeal  the  step  In  the  calcul- 
ation of  the  minimum  tax  which  current- 
ly allows  a  deduction  for  other  taxes  paid 

Explanation :  The  minimum  tax  was 
enacted  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  In  an  e^Tort  to  guarantee 
that  persons  with  substantial  amounts  of 
untaxed  Income  would  pay  at  least  a  modest 
tax  on  that  income.  As  reported  by  the  PI- 
'\ance  Committee  in  1909,  a  SI,  tax  would  be 


paid  on  Income  from  tax  preferences.  A  floor 
amendment  raised  the  rate  to  10%  and 
added  a  deduction  for  regular  taxes  paid. 
A  1970  Senate  floor  amendment  allowed 
a  7-year  csjry  orer  of  the  deduction  Under 
the  mlnUnum  tax  In  preeent  law,  a  person 
Is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  10%  on  the  sum  of 
his  Income  from  tax  preferences,  lees  a  130,- 
000  exclusion  and  less  the  amount  of  regu- 
lar Income  tax  owed.  Including  the  carry 
over. 

The  current  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  deduction  and  carry  over  for  taxes  paid, 
which  has  allowed  large  numbers  of  tax- 
payers to  avoid  the  minimum  tax  complete- 
ly, even  though  they  have  large  amounts  of 
Income  from  tax  loopholes  In  practice,  the 
current  deduction  is  an  "Executive  Suite" 
loophole.  alQce  one  of  its  principal  effects  is 
to  allow  high  salaried  executives  to  uee  the 
large  amount  of  regular  taxes  they  pay  as 
an  offset  against  income  they  receive  from 
tax  loopholes  The  foUowing  two  examples 
Uluatrate  the  point: 

In  doilara 


Loophole  Income 
Regular  tax  on  salary 

Base  for  minimum  tax 
MlnUnum  tax 


A         B 

100.000    100.000 
100.000         0 

0    100.000 
0     10. 000 

Individual  A,  who  has  1100.000  In  Income 
from  tax  preferences  and  pays  $100,000  in 
regular  taxes  on  hla  salary,  owes  no  mini- 
mum tax.  Individual  B.  who  has  tlOO.OOO 
in  Income  from  the  same  tax  preferences, 
but  who  pays  no  regular  taxes,  owes  a  mini- 
mum tax  of  tlO.OOO.  The  minimum  tax 
should  operate  equally  on  Individuals  A  and 
B.  yet  the  deductlou  for  taxe?  paid  gives 
A  an  unfair  benefit  over  B  the  proposed 
amendment  would  equalize  the  two  cases  by 
Insuring  that  A  pays  a  minimum  tax  on  hU 
loophole  Income  In  effect,  the  amendment 
requires  equal  treatment  of  the  rich. 

Current  Operation  of  the  Minimum"  T^: 

Individuals — In  1971.  34,000  Individuals 
paid  Sie?  mlilton  In  minimum  tax  on  loop- 
hole Income  of  $3,9  billion,  for  an  effective 
tax  rate  of  4.1%. 

But.  74,000  other  Individuals  pa:d  no  mini- 
mum tax  at  all  on  loophole  Income  of  %22 
bUllon.  Thus,  the  overall  effective  rate  of  the 
minimum  tax  on  Individuals  is  2  6%.  com- 
pared  to   the  statutory   rate   of    101. 

Corporations — (leas  precise  data  avail- 
able i— In  1970.  8.0OO  corporations  paid  1280 
mUllon  In  minimum  tax  on  loophole  Income 
of  Ml  billion,  for  an  effective  rate  of  6.7%. 
But  75.000  corporations  psJd  no  minimum 
tax  at  all  on  loophole  Income  of  tl  6  bil- 
lion Thus,  the  overall  effective  rate  of  the 
minimum  tax  on  corporations  is  about  4  8%. 

Revenue  Oaln  from  the  propoced  amend- 
ment (1973  figures)  :  uao  million  ($330  mil- 
lion from  Individuals;  $260  million  from 
corporations).  The  distribution  of  the  reve- 
nue gain  from  individuals  Is: 


Adiuited  (TOM  iocom* 


Number  of 
ftturm 
(ffwtsd 


Incruscd 
tax 


OtoCOOO 

$5^000  to  jibjjod.  .;iiiiii"";iii;;i;iii;;;rri 

$10,000  to  $».(»0 

S20.000  to  CO.OOO ILOtO  S4.000.'66o 

$50,000  to  SIOO.OOO 210Q0  ?t.  000  000 

$100,000  ind  oy«».._ 30,000  299.000  000 

Tom S3. 000  330.000.000 


Major  Tax  Preferenoea  Subject  to  Minimum 
Tax— Excess  Investment  Interest,  accelerated 
depreciation  on  real  property,  accelerated 
depreciation  on  personal  property  subject  to 
a  net  least,  amortization  of  certified  pollu- 
tion control  faculties,  amortization  of  rall- 
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road  roUlng  stock,  stock  options,  reserves  for 
losses  on  bad  debts  of  flnanclsj  institutions, 
depletion,  capital  gains,  and  amortization  of 
on-the-job  training  and  child  care  facilities. 

Major  Tax  Preferences  Not  Subject  to  Mini- 
mum Tax — Interest  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment bonds.  Intangible  drtlltng  and  de- 
velopment expenses.  Interest  and  taxee  dur- 
ing construction  period  of  real  estate.  Invest- 
ment credit,  gain  on  property  transferred  at 
death,  gain  on  appreciated  property  given 
to  charity. 

(Note. — The  proposed  amendment  makes 
no  change  In  the  tax  preferences  subject  to 
the  minimum  tax.  In  the  cxirrent  10%  rate 
of  the  minimum  tax.  or  in  the  $30,000  ex- 
emption currently  allowed  against  the  mini- 
mum tax.) 

Summary — The  deduction  for  taxes  paid 
was  added  by  a  Senate  floor  amendment  In 
1969.  and  It  Is  appropriate  that  it  now  be 
repealed  by  a  Senate  floor  amendment.  Pre- 
vious minimum  tax  amendments  defeated 
on  the  Senate  floor  have  also  included 
changes  In  the  tax  preferences,  In  the  $30,000 
exemption,  and  In  the  rate  of  the  mini- 
mum tax. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  affect  only 
the  deduction  for  taxes  paid,  the  most  fla- 
grant and  least  Justifiable  loophole  In  the 
minimum  tax.  The  tax  has  worked  reason- 
ably well  In  the  case  of  persona  who  pay 
little  or  no  regular  tax.  and  the  Senate  should 
now  cloee  the  loophole  that  allows  those  al- 
ready paying  regular  taxee  to  escape  the 
minimum  tax. 


Act  to  work.  This  report  should  go  to 
press  within  the  next  3  v^eeks. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMEtiDMXNT     NO,     56S    TO    B.     1794 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
as  a  coeponsor  of  amendment  No.  565,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  8.  1724,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  more  effectively  for  bilingual 
proceedings  In  certain  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMrNDMTNT    NO.    640    TO    H.B.    3153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr..  (for  Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senators  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden^  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke).  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Randolph)  .  and  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  640  intended  to  be  proposed  to  H.R. 
3153.  an  act  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  make  certain  technical  and  con- 
forming chanpp" 


RURAL   DEVELOPMENT  HEARING 
POSTPONED  UNTIL  JANUARY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
had  announced  that  my  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Development  would  be  holding 
Its  third  oversight  hearing  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  during  this  month. 

Unfortunately.  Secretary  Butz  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  coordinate  our  sche- 
dules so  that  a  date  could  be  set. 

Therefore,  the  hearing  will  have  to  be 
postponed  until  after  the  flrst  of  the  year. 

However,  it  Is  my  Intention  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  others  to  pre- 
pare a  subcommittee  print  which  can  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  putting  the  Rural  Development 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OVERSIGHT 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  November  29.  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting. 
Management,  and  Expenditure.^  will  be- 
gin oversight  hearings  on  Public  Law 
92-463,  the  Federal  Advlsorv  Committee 
Act. 

This  law,  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  92d  Congress,  was  signed  into  law  on 
October  6.  1972  and  b>ecame  effective  on 
January  5,  1973. 

The  act  sets  forth  certain  rules  for 
operation  of  advisory  committees  These 
rules  deal  with  advance  notice  of  meet- 
ings, balanced  representation  of  mem- 
bership, open  meetings,  meaningfiU  min- 
utes or  transcripts,  the  justiflcatlon  or 
discontinuance  of  advisory  committ-ees 
now  in  existence,  nonestablishment  of 
new  advisory  committees  if  an  existin,e 
Federal  agency  or  advisory  committee 
can  do  the  job,  and  limitation  of  these 
committees  to  advice,  rather  than  policy 
decisionmaking    and   Implementation. 

Advisory  committees  are  also  subject 
to  interim  guidelines,  issued  jointly  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  92-463. 

The  hearings  beginning  next  week  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  assess  adher- 
ence to  the  law  and  guidelines  by  agen- 
cies and  advisory  committees  and  to 
evaluate  the  law  and  the  redraft  of  the 
guidelines. 

Witnesses  at  the  oversight  hearing 
next  Thursday  will  be : 

Representative  David  Obey  of  Wiscon- 
sin; and 

Prof.  Richard  Wolf,  deputy  director. 
Institute  for  Public  Interest  Representa- 
tion, Georgetown  University  School  of 
Law,  accompanied  by  staff  attorney 
Cathleen  Douglas. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  No- 
vember 29.  in  room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Persons  or  organizations  who  wish  to 
submit  material  for  the  hearing  record, 
or  testify  at  future  hearings,  .should  get 
in  touch  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting,  Management,  and  Expendi- 
tures, room  161.  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510,  phone 
202—225-1474. 

The  following  background  materials 
are  available  from  the  subcommittee: 

Hearings  during  the  9Ui  &nd  92d  Con- 
gress on  advlsorv-  committees; 
The  Federal  Advlsorv-  Committee  Act; 
My  July  16  Interim  refx>rt  on  the  new 
law — Congressional    Record,    July    16, 
1973;  and 

The  flrst  court  decision  under  the  act — 
Maragaret  Gates,  et  al.,  against  James  R 
Schlesinger.  et  al..  by  District  Court 
Judge  Aubrey  E.  Robin.son  In  the  US 
District  Court  for  the  Dl.nrlrt  of  Colum- 
bia— which  Congressman  Obey  inserted 
In  the  October  16  Congressional  Record. 
A  limited  supply  of  the  Pre'^ident's  an- 
nual report  on  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittees Is  also  available.  This  report.  In- 
cluding details  on  advisory  committees 


and  their  members,  has  been  published 
as  a  committee  prmt  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  Ai: 
index  to  this  four-volume  committee 
print  will  be  available  next  month. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  two  additional  items 
w-hich  are  pertinent  to  the  oversight 
process. 

One  Is  the  November  7  letter  I  have 
received  from  F:eG  J  Emerv-.  director  of 
the  Federal  Register,  in  it  he  states  that, 
effective  this  week,  the  "Reminder."-"  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Register  will  list  all 
advlsorv-  committees  .scheduled  to  meet 
the  following  week.  ThL«  feature  -Rill  be 
similar  to  the  "Congressiorial  Program 
Ahead"  pubUshed  at  the  end  of  each  week 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  It  will  fa- 
cUltate  participation  in  and  moniicring 
of  advisory  commniees. 

The  other  is  the  November  9  memo- 
randum opinion  and  order  of  Judge  June 
L.  Green.  In  Civil  Action  No.  769-73. 
Ralph  Nader,  et  al..  against  John  Dtm- 
lop.  in  U.S  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  a.?k  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  documents  be  mserted  at  thus  point 
In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Ssevicis  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Oeae  Senator  Metcalf:  Tliank  you  for 
your  letter  complimenting  the  recent  Im- 
provements In  the  Federal  Register.  It  is  very 
satisfying  to  effect  Improved  services  to  the 
pubUc  and  even  more  satisfying  to  receive 
such  recognition  as  you  accorded  our  efforts 
In  your  letter  of  November  1,  1973. 

Your  suggestion  that  we  Include  In  the 
weekly  "Reniir.ders"  a  listing  of  ad-.lsory 
committee  nieetlngs  scheduled  for  the  fo;- 
lowlng  week  is  a  good  one  and  accords  with 
the  purposes  of  the  "Reminders"  section  -We 
are  adopting  your  suggestion  and  the  5Tst 
weelcly  listing  of  advisory  committee  meet- 
ings wUl  appear  in  the  'Reminders "  which 
will  t>e  published  In  the  Federal  Register  for 
Novemt)er21,  1973. 

Again,  thanks  for  your  letter  and  your  sug- 
gestion. If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance 
to  you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  J.  Emery. 
Director  of  the  Federal  Register. 

[U.S.  Dlatrtct  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia] 

Order 

Ralph   Nader,  et   al..   Plaintiffs,   vs.   John 

Dtmlop,  et  al.,  Defendants.  Civil  Action  No. 

769-73. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  Cross  Motions 
for  Summary  Judgment,  is  by  the  Court 
this  9th  day  of  November  1973, 

Ordered  that  plaintiffs'  Motion  for  Sum- 
mary Judgment  t>e  and  hereby  Is  granted; 
and  It  Is 

Further  ordered  that  the  defendants,  their 
agents  and  employees,  shall  hold  all  future 
meetings  of  their  advisory  committees  open 
to  public  access  except  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  a  specific  finding  made  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  that  the 
meeting,  or  a  portion  thereof.  Is  to  dlactus 
a  document  which  is  specifically  exempt  from 
public  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  5  U.S.C.  !  523 (b) . 

June  L.  Green, 
V.S.  District  Jwdgr 
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[Va.  DUtrtct  Court  for  Um  DUtrlct  of 

ColumbUI 
ISMMomAifoxru  Oftmtom 
Ralph    NMter.    «t    t}  .    PUmtlffB.    vb     John 
Dunlop.  at  ai..  Defendants.  ClvU  Actton  No. 
769-73. 

This  zn*tt«r  la  before  the  Court  od  crow 
moClon«  for  aiimmary  Judgment.  At  lasue  la 
the  ezclusloa  of  the  public  from  the  meet- 
ings of  the  kdvlaorjr  committees  aervlng  the 
Cost  of  LlTlog  Council.  PI&tntUTa  contend 
that  the  Pyder&l  Adviaory  Committee  Act  (5 
U5C  App  I.  PL.  93-403)  requires  that 
the  various  advisory  committee  meetings 
<  those  committees  are :  the  PVxxl  IiMjustry 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Pood  Industry 
Wage  *  Salary  Committee,  and  the  Health 
Advisory  Ocxnmlttee)  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  defendants  argue  that  the  meetings 
are  being  closed  under  authority  of  |  lOid) 
of  the  Act  and  the  applicable  sidelines  i  38 
PR.  2306,  January  33,  1973).  which  provide 
that  a  meeting  may  be  closed  when  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  Agency  head  that  such 
meeting  wUl  Involve  matters  listed  In  S 
U.S.C.  i  S5a(b).  the  Preedom  of  Information 
Act. 

More  8peclflc«Uy,  the  defendants  contend 
that  the  meetings  were  closed  because  they 
"would  consUt  of  an  exchange  of  opinions 
and  that  the  dlsciiaslon.  If  written,  would 
fall  within  exemption  5  of  V3.C.  SSSib) 
and  that  it  was  essential  to  close  such  meet- 
ings to  protect  the  free  exchange  of  Internal 
views  and  to  avoid  undue  Interference  with 
committee  operations."  (Section  10a(3)(ci 
of  the  Joint  Memorandum  of  the  Office  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
:<8  PR.  2300  2310.  as  cited  In  defendants' 
Motion  to  Dismiss  at  4  )  Plaintiff  agrees  that 
In  certain  situations,  the  i  5  exemption  may 
be  Invoked  to  cUise  or  partially  close  a  meet- 
ing to  the  public.  However,  plaintiff  contends 
that  i  5  should  not  apply  to  protect  all  In- 
ternal deliberations  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  that  the  t  5  exemption  should 
not  be  applied  In  an  automatic,  blanket 
manner  (Only  one  portion  of  one  advisory 
committee  meeting  has  been  open  to  the 
public,  the  remaining  meetings  were  closed 
on  the  basis  of  |  5.)  (Plaintiffs'  Proposed 
Findings  .      .  nos.  3.  4  ) 

The  Ooxut  beUeves  that  defendants'  broad 
application  of  the  |  5  exemption  to  include 
all  deliberative  conversations  of  the  com- 
mittee meetings  Is  clearly  contrary  to  Con- 
eresslonal  Intent  and  the  policy  of  the  Act 
As  stated  by  Senator  Percy,  "the  second 
major  element  of  the  bill  Is  Its  pronslons 
for  opening  up  advisory  committees  to  public 
scrutiny".'  Concern  was  expressed  that  In 
too  m&ny  instances,  advisory  committees 
were  consulting  with  government  offices  on 
Important  policies  and  decisions  without  an 
adequate  guarantee  that  the  public  Interest 
was  being  served.'  The  legislative  history 
further  demonstrates  that  Congress  rejected 
contentions  that  public  participation  would 
destroy  the  advisory  process  ' 

In  a  recent  decision  of  this  Coxart.  Judge 
Aubrey  E.  Robinson.  Jr  analyzed  the  |  5 
exemption  as  applied  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Women  in 
the  Services.  He  found  "exemption  5  inap- 
plicable by  Its  terms  and  irreconcilable  by 
result  with  the  very  purpose  of  the  Pederal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  "  Gates  v.  SchUa- 

tnger.  P    Supp    (DX)C    decides 

October  10.  1973)    (slip  opinion  at  5).  This 
Court,   too,   finds   the  express   Congressional 

'Cong  Rec  .  vol.  118.  pt.  33.  p.  30209 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Percy) . 

•M. 

•Cong.  Rec.  vol  118.  pt.  9,  pp  16396- 
18308,  pt  24.  pp  30962.  31324-25.  31420-21; 
H  R.  Rep  No.  1017,  93d  Cong  .  3d  Seas  ( 1973  j 


tnt«ot  to  provide  public  access  to  Advisory 
Cooimlttee  meetings  irreconcilable  in  this 
case  with  the  defendants'  expansive  reading 
of  the  I  5  exemption 

While  the  defendants  contend  that  they 
have  not  adopted  'such  an  expansive  con- 
struction" as  would  close  all  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings.  (Defendants'  Motion  to 
DtamUs,  p  33 )  it  appears  that  such  has  been 
the  case  This  Circuit  has  recently  crttlclzsd 
the  broadbassd.  conclusory  assertions  often 
made  by  the  Government  to  Invoke  Preedom 
of  Information  Act  protections.  Vaughn  v. 
Ro*en.  No  73-1039  (DC.  Clr.  August  20. 
1973)  Thus,  said  the  Court  of  Appeals,  'the 
agency  may  not  sweep  a  document  under 
a  generaJ  allegation  of  exemption,  even  if 
that  general  allegation  is  correct  with  regard 
to  part  of  the  Information"  [footnote 
omitted!  Vaughn,  supra  at  11-12  Here,  the 
defendants  are  sweeping  entire  advisory 
commltte*  meetUigs  under  the  general 
allegation  of  a  I  5  exemption.  The  defend- 
ants have  not  offered  any  specific  reajons 
for  closings  the  meetings.'  Although  the 
Advisory  Committee  Act  does  not  contain  the 
same  expreas  provisions  as  the  Preedom  of 
Information  Act  which  places  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action, 
this  Court  would  agree  with  Judge  Robinson 
In  Oate*  v  Schle*in(/eT.  ruprs,  at  5-6  that 
the  underlying  policy  consideration  are 
Identical  and  that  the  burden  of  proof  should 
be  comparable.  The  defendanU  should, 
at  a  minimum,  provide  "a  relatively  de- 
tailed analysis"  of  the  bases  for  closing 
various  portions  of  the  meetings.  Vaughn  v. 
Rosen,  tupra.  at  14. 

The  Preedom  of  Information  Act,  as  In- 
terpreted by  case  law.  also  requires  that 
where  portions  of  some  documents  (or,  in  this 
case,  meetings)  may  be  exempt  from  disclo- 
sure, the  non-exempt  (i.e.  purely  factual 
material)  portions  are  to  be  dlscloeed  Grum- 
man Aircraft  Sngineertng  Corp  v  Renego- 
tiation Board,  138  UB  App  DC.  147.  425  P3d 
678  (DC.  Clr.  1970),  Knvironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  v.  Mink.  410  US  73  (1973) .  The 
burden  of  showing  that  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible or  unfeasible  to  sever  and  release  such 
nonexempt  material  is  on  the  government  By 
analogy  to  the  present  problem,  the  defen- 
dants should  bear  the  burden  of  showing 
specifically  that  all  portions  of  all  meetings 
should  be  closed. 

The  Importance  of  the  Pederal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  Is  epitomized  by  Senator 
Metcalf  who  handled  the  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

"What  we  are  dealing  with  here  goes  to 
the  bedrock  of  government  decision  making 
Information  is  an  Important  commodity  In 
this  Capital. 

Those  who  get  Information  to  policymak- 
ers, or  Information  for  them,  can  benefit 
their  cause  whatever  It  may  be.  Outsiders 
can  be  adversely  and  tinknowlngly  affected. 
And  decisionmakers  who  get  information 
from  special  interest  groupts  who  are  not  sub- 
ject to  rebuttal  because  opposing  Interests 
do  not  know  about  the  meetings — and  could 
not  get  la  the  door  If  they  did — may  not  make 
tempered  Judgments."  Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  118, 
pt.  24.  pp,  31234-25. 


This  Court  wUl  not  allow  the  door  to  close 
on  these  meetings  when  Congress  has  ex- 
pressly ordered  the  door  be  open  except  oa 
the  rarest  occasions. 

Jtnrs  L  Oekzm. 
1/-S.  District  Judge. 
Datsd:  November  9.  1973 


•Those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Pederal  Register  announcing — and  closing — 
the  meetings  of  the  advisory  oommittees 
have  stated:  "The  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU  has  determined  that  the 
meeting  will  consist  of  exchanges  of  opin- 
ions, the  discussions,  if  written,  would  fall 
within  exemption  6  of  5  U.S.C.  |  552(b) :  and 
it  U  essential  to  close  the  meetings  to  pro- 
tect the  free  exchange  of  internal  views  and 
to  avoid  Interference  with  the  operation  of 
the  oomnuttee." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

THANKSarVTNO 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  on  the  eve  of  our  Nation's  Thanks- 
giving observance  to  express  our  grati- 
tude for  all  the  blessings  of  America.  We 
In  this  countr>'  have  much  for  which  to 
give  thanks.  The  very  freedom  we  enjoy 
as  a  fundamental  part  of  our  national 
heritage  Is  foremost  among  our  bless- 
ings. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  we  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  most  plenteous 
Nation  on  earth.  The  opportunities  in- 
herent In  the  economic  system  which 
makes  possible  our  txjunty  and  the  po- 
litical system  which  insures  the  liberties 
of  Individual  initiative  are.  Indeed,  bless- 
ings to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  can  be 
thankful  for  the  esUblishment  of  this 
Nation  which  giiarantees  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  religion  as  basic 
to  our  many  rights  as  citizens  For  nearly 
200  years  this  country  has  been  the  en^-y 
of  people  around  the  world  because  of 
these  tenets  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 
As  we  observe  this  Thanksgiving  sea- 
son of  1973  we  also  are  grateful  for  the 
cease  fire  which  was  achieved  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  result  of  this  achieve- 
ment was  to  bring  home  all  of  our  mlll- 
ta^  forces  from  Vietnam  and  conclude 
wtth  honor,  the  fighting  in  which  we  had 
been  engaged  for  a  decade  This  is.  in 
'tact,  the  first  Thanksgiving  in  a  dozen 
years  that  US.  troops  have  not  been  un- 
der Are  on  foreign  soil.  For  this.  Mr. 
President,  and  for  the  honorable  way  in 
which  this  situation  was  brought  about 
we  can  give  thanks  as  a  nation. 

We  also  can  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  personal  benefits  of  high  employ- 
ment throughout  the  land.  At  the  same 
time  unemployment  has  dropped  to  its 
lowest  level  in  years,  the  gross  national 
product  is.  by  far.  the  greatest  In  the 
world  and  our  total  economy  is  the 
strongest  anywhere.  In  ray  own  State  of 
South  Carolina,  for  example.  Jobs  are 
plentiful  and  opportunity  is  at  an  all 
time  high. 

Thanksgiving  can  surely  be  given  for 
the  virtual  absence  of  street  demonstra- 
tions and  riots  which  characterized  much 
of  the  unrest  created  in  the  1960's.  We 
can  be  grateful  that  our  system  allows 
redress  of  grievances  and  opportunities 
for  legitimate  expression  without  resort 
to  violence  or  intimidation. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  would  suggest 
that  there  are  no  problems  In  this  Na- 
tion or  that  individual  troubles  cannot  be 
found.  Compared  to  the  blessings  which 
are  part  of  our  national  birthright  the 
problems  are  few  and  where  they  exist, 
so.  too,  do  the  remedies. 

The  precious  freedoms  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  the  greatest  be- 
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quest  we  can  make  to  future  generations. 
It  is  a  system  which  sets  no  bounds  to 
both  Individual  and  national  progress. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  national  in- 
heritance which  has  been  handed  to  us 
by  our  forefathers  and  for  the  current 
blessings  of  our  nauonal  life,  we  can 
humbly  give  thanks. 


QUALITY,  COST.  AND  UTILIZATION 
CONTROLS  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
LONQ-RIBICOFF  BILL 

Mr  RLBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  S.  2513, 
the  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and 
Medical  Assistance  Reform  Act,  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Long  and  myself,  along 
with  22  other  Senators,  contains  a  se- 
ries of  quality,  cost,  and  utilization  con- 
trols which  would  be  applied  to  health 
.services  reimbursable  under  the  program. 

The  bill  would  incorporate  all  of  the 
medicare  quality,  cost  and  utilization 
controls,  including  all  of  the  additional 
controls  contained  In  Public  Law  92- 
603,  which  was  signed  into  law  last  year. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  quality,  cost 
and  utilization  contirols  touch  on  nearly 
every  aspect  of  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  S.  2513  would  guarantee 
that  rather  than  having  separate  qual- 
ity and  cost  controls  as  we  do  now  in 
many  cases,  under  medicare  and  the 
State-administered  medicaid  programs, 
there  would  be  one  set  of  controls  appli- 
cable to  medicare,  the  catastrophic  pro- 
gram and  the  new  medical  assistance 
program. 

QOALmr   CONTBOLS — FACiunes 

S.  2513  Incorporates  the  standards  re- 
lating to  health,  safety  and  service  which 
hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facilities.  In- 
termediate care  facilities,  home  health 
agencies  and  clinical  laboratories  must 
meet  under  the  current  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

Under  medicare  and  medicaid,  partici- 
pating hospitals  must  meet  standards 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice or.  alternatively,  they  must  be  ac- 
credited by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals.  Compliance  ■with 
the  standards  is  monitored  by  State 
health  department  licensure  persormel  In 
the  case  of  facilities  participating  under 
the  PHS  standards,  or  by  a  team  from 
the  JCAH  for  those  institutions  which 
are  JCAH  ac<;redlted.  Two  significant 
changes  were  made  in  these  procedures 
by  PubUc  Law  92-«03.  First,  the  Secre- 
tary was  given  the  authority  to  set 
standards  which  may  be  higher  than 
JCAH  standards  wlilch  would  be  applied 
to  JCAH  accredited  hospitals,  and  he 
was  given  authority  to  monitor  the 
JCAH  survey  proce.ss.  Another  provision 
of  last  year's  law  requires  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  surveys  performed  by  State 
health  agencies  be  made  readily  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  who,  thus,  are 
now  in  a  position  to  directly  ascertain 
the  extent  of  a  facility's  compliance  with 
standards  of  care  and  safety. 

Under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams, as  modified  by  Public  Law  92-603, 
skilled  nursing  facilities  participating  In 
the  programs  must  meet  a  single  set  of 
standards  developed  by  the  UJS.  Public 


Health  Service  and  applied  by  SUte 
health  agency  llrensure  persormel.  Sim- 
ilarly, intermediate  care  facilities,  home 
health  agencies  sind  clinical  laboratories 
must  meet  standards  established  by 
HEW  and  compUance  with  these  stsoid- 
ards  is  also  monitored  by  State  health 
agency  personnel  These  survey  results 
would  also  be  available  to  the  public. 

All  of  these  standards  and  procedures 
would  be  applied  under  S.  2513. 

QUAUTT    CONTBOLS EEVITW    OF    CABK 

PBOVTDED 

S.  2513  Incorporates  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  current  medicare  and  medi- 
caid programs  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
92-603,  wliich  relate  to  the  review  of  care 
provided  through  the  programs.  The 
major  review  mechanisms  for  the  current 
health  programs  and  for  services  pro- 
vided through  S.  2513  will  be  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations 
established  under  Public  Law  92-603. 
These  organization.';,  composed  of  physi- 
cians and  operating  on  a  publicly  ac- 
countable basis,  at  local  leveLs  through- 
out the  United  States,  are  responsible  for 
reviewing  all  services  provided  to  see  that 
they  meet  proper  quality  standards.  Re- 
gional norms  and  criteria  for  services 
are  utilized  in  each  area  of  the  country. 
Prototype  review  organizations,  such  as 
the  medical  care  foundations  which  exist 
In  many  areas  of  the  country,  have  had 
significant  results  m  upgrading  the  qual- 
ity of  care  provided  in  these  areas,  and  in 
moderating  underutilizatlon  and  over- 
utilization  of  services,  both  of  which  are 
Incompatible  with  medical  care  of  prop- 
er quality. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  the  PSRO  provision  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  the  Federal  Government 
had  never  really  established  a  mecha- 
nism to  comprehensively  review  the 
quality  of  services  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral health  programs. 

COST    CONTROLS GENERAL 

S  2513  would  incorporate  all  of  the 
medicare  cost  control  mechanisms,  in- 
cluding those  established  under  Public 
Law  92-603, 

There  are  a  number  of  approaches  to 
controlling  the  costs  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. In  a  predominantly  fee-for-service 
and  cost  reimbursement  delivery  system, 
tKDth  the  unit  cost  of  services  and  the 
utilization  of  these  services  must  be  sub- 
ject to  controls  If  overall  cost  control  Is 
to  be  achieved.  S.  2513  would  incorporate 
both  unit  cost  and  charge  controls  and 
utilization  controls. 

S.  2513  also  includes  a  number  of  other 
approaches  toward  controlling  health 
care  costs.  For  example,  the  bill  by  ref- 
erence contains  provisions  for  health 
maintenance  organizations — HMO's — 
provisions  for  prospective  reimburse- 
ment on  a  demonstration  basis,  and  pro- 
visions for  the  control  of  capital  expend- 
itures of  health  facilities. 

COST  CONTROLS — -UNTT  COSTS  AND  CHARGES 

S.  2513  would  Incorporate  the  controls 
on  imlt  costs  and  charges  which  were 
contained  in  Public  Law  92-603. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  estab- 
lished a  limitation  on  the  costs  which  will 
be  recognized  as  reasonable  for  reim- 
bursement of  Institutional  care.  Under 


medicare,  facilities  are  reimbursed  on  a 
reasonable  cost  basis  but.  with  passage 
of  Public  Law  92-603  limitations  were 
placed  on  what  would  be  considered 
reasonable  costs.  These  limitations  are 
based  on  a  comparison  between  the  costs 
of  similar  facilities  provldmg  comparable 
services  in  the  same  area.  Under  these 
limitations,  a  facility's  costs  could  not 
substantially  exceed  the  costs  of  similar 
facilities  in  an  area. 

The  second  of  these  provisions  estab- 
lished a  limitation  on  the  extent  to  which 
increases  in  prevailing  charges  for  phv- 
sicians'  services  will  be  recognized  for 
purposes  of  medicare  reimbursement 
Under  medicare,  physician  reimburse- 
ment is  based  upon  the  lower  of  the  phy- 
sicians' customary  charge  or  the  prevail- 
ing charge  In  the  communltv  for  the 
specific  service.  The  provision  in  Public 
Law  92-603  limits  the  extent  to  which 
prevailing  charge  increases  would  be  rec- 
ognized from  year  to  year.  Under  this 
Imiitation,  prevailing  charges  could  In- 
crease onlj-  by  a  factor  related  to  changes 
in  the  costs  of  practice  and  earnings 
levels  In  the  area. 

COST  CONTROLS CONTBOLS  ON 

tJTlLlZATIOI* 

S.  2513  Incorporates  ail  of  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  utilization  review  provi- 
sions and  also  Incorporates  the  PSRO 
provisions  contained  in  F>ublic  Law  9"^- 
603. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  both  require 
participating  hospitals  and  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  to  have  utilization  review 
committees  established  by  the  medical 
staffs  and  responsible  for  reviewing  the 
necessity  and  appropriateness  of  serv- 
ices rendered  within  the  institution. 

The  carriers  and  intermediaries  in 
the  case  of  medicare,  also  have  respon- 
sibilities for  reviewing  the  utilization  of 
both  outpatient  and  inpatient  services. 

S.  2513  wUl  include  both  these  institu- 
tional review  committees  and  the  review 
activities  of  the  carriers  and  inter- 
mediaries. 

Under  Public  Law  92-603  and  under 
S.  2513,  PSRO  6  win  assume  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  reviewmg  whether  serv- 
ices are  necessarj'  and  appropriate.  Both 
the  current  medicare  program  and  the 
programs  established  under  S.  2513  will 
rely  on  the  other  medicare  review  mecha- 
nisms, in  tandem  with  PSRO  review  un- 
til PSRO  review  is  established  as  effec- 
tive. 

PSRO's  are  required  to  apply  norms 
and  criteria  to  the  utilization  of  services 
and  to  maintain  profiles  of  provider, 
practitioner  and  patient  patterns. 

COST  CONTROL& OTHER  PBOVISIQNS 

The  unit  cost  and  utilization  of  serv- 
ices controls  described  above  are  designed 
to  deal  with  the  fee-for-service  and  cost 
reimbursement  systems  which  are  most 
prevalent  throughout  the  United  SUtes 
S.  2513  would,  however,  include  other  cost 
control  mechanisms. 

For  example,  some  maintain  that 
capitation  payments  through  health 
maintenance  organizations  are  an  effec- 
tive way  to  control  the  co5ts  of  medical 
care.  S  2513  contains  provisions  under 
which  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
capitate   with   qualified    HMOs,    where 
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they  exist,  and  thus  take  advantage  of 
their  possible  cost  containment  virtues. 

Additionally,  some  maintain  that  pro- 
spective reimbursement  for  institutional 
care  offers  better  chances  of  cost  con- 
tainment than  attempting  to  put  con- 
trols onto  a  cost- based  reimbursement 
system.  S.  2513  includes  the  broad  au- 
thority given  the  Secretary  under  Public 
Law  92-603  to  experiment  with  and 
demonstrate  various  mechanisms  of  pro- 
spective reimbursement. 

One  other  item  which  has  been  respon- 
sible for  part  of  the  increased  costs  of 
health  care  is  capital  expenditures.  Un- 
der S.  2513.  capital  expenditures  by  par- 
ticipating facilities  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  controls  instituted  for  the 
medicare  program  by  PubUc  Law  92-603. 
Under  these  provisions,  costs  associated 
with  capital  expenditures  which  are  dis- 
approved by  appropriate  health  planning 
agencies  would  not  be  reimbursable  un- 
der the  medicare  program.  In  the  same 
fashion  these  costs  would  not  be  reim- 
bursable under  S.  2513. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  cosponsors  of  S.  2513 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cospon- 
sors, were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

List  op  Cosponsors  or  S.  2513 

Russell  B.  Iioiig  (D-Loiilslaaa)  *  * 

Atjrabam  Rlblcoff  i.D-Coiinectlcut)  • 

Herman  E.  Talmadge  (D-Georgla)  • 

CHylord  Nelson  (D-Wlsoonsln  i  • 

Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Texas)  • 

Clifford  P.  Hansen  (R- Wyoming)  • 

Robert  Dole  (R-Kansas)  * 

WUllam  V.  Roth.  Jr.  (R- Delaware)  • 

Hugh  Scott  (R-Pennsylvanla> 

Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Illlnols) 

WUllam  B.  Sasbe  (R-Ohlo) 

George  McOovem  (D-South  Dalwta) 

James  Abourezk  ( D-3outh  Dakota) 

Joseph  M  Montoya  (D-New  Mexico) 

Oale  McGee  (D- Wyoming) 

Lawton  Chiles  (D-Plorlda) 

Floyd  Haskell  (D-Colorado) 

Milton  Young  (R-North  Dakota) 

Daniel  Inouye  (D- Ha  wall) 

-Man  Bible  (D-Nevada) 

Howard  W.  Cannon  (D-Nevada) 

Edward  J.  Ourney  (R-Plorlda) 

Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.  Va.) 

Kmeat  HoUlngs  (D-S.C.) 

•Member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

••Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 


SENATOR  AIKEN  AND  PETE'S  AD- 
VICE—AS SEEN  BY  NICK  THIM- 
MESCH 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
s3Tidlcated  columnist  Nick  Thlmmesch, 
has  exhibited  the  ability  to  set  out  clearly 
In  his  articles  and  columns  what  are  very 
complex  issues.  He  also  often  is  able  to 
get  behind  the  Issue  and  demonstrate 
what  human  feelings  are  Involved. 

This  ability  to  capture  the  human  as- 
pect of  politics — which  I  believe  to  be 
what  this  business  Is  all  about — was 
shown  In  a  recent  column  about  the  Re- 
publican dean  of  the  Senate,  George 
AncEN.  Nick  Thlmmlsch  Is  talking  about 
the  issue  of  Impeachment  and  resigna- 
tion— a  topic  on  the  minds  of  many  In 
this  town.  In  his  column,  however,  what 
comes  through  is  a  picture  of  Qeorce 


Adckn  and  those  qualities  that  have 
earned  him  the  respect  of  ail  in  this 
body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SKKATom  AiKrN  AND  Pmt's  Advtcb:  Imfxach 

HrM  OK  Obt  Orr  His  Back 

(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 

Washinoton. — In  this  confused  city,  mean 
with  rancor,  the  best  heads  seem  fogged 
these  days.  The  question  of  the  Nixon  Presi- 
dency is  that  perplexing.  Then  pow,  along 
comes  Sen.  Oeorge  Aiken  to  clear  the  air  by 
quoting  a  Vermont  constituent  named  Pete 
who  wrote:  "Either  impeach  him  or  get  oS 
his  back." 

I'll  bet  that  single  exprejslon  reflects  the 
sentiment  of  a  majority  of  Americans,  and 
we  are  Indebted  to  Sen.  Aiken,  the  honest  old 
(81)  Yankee,  for  supplying  it.  But  then  he's 
the  man  who  suggested  several  years  ago, 
"Let's  declare  a  victory  In  Vietnam  and  get 
out." 

Sen.  Aiken  rarely  speaks  out,  tmd  last  week's 
statement  is  his  first  on  Watergate.  He  got 
big  response.  "I  don't  have  a  talkative  hus- 
band." says  his  wife.  Lola,  who  serves  as  his 
unsalaried  assistant,  "so  I  don't  know  what 
the  other  senators  said  to  him.  But  the  mall 
is  tremendous,  and  all  those  phone  calls — 
people  agree  with  what  he  said,  and  they're 
not  necessarUy  for  Nixon.  They  Just  want  this 
thing  to  end." 

Sen.  Aiken  voiced  his  fear  about  the  danger 
of  the  destruction  of  the  third  Presidency  In 
a  row.  One  Presidency  was  destroyed  by  an 
assassin's  bullet,  another  by  a  bitter,  divisive 
war,  Aiken  said.  "To  destroy  the  third  In  a 
row  through  the  politics  of  righteous 
Indignation  cannot  possibly  restore  con- 
fidence either  at  home  or  abroad."  he  stated. 

His  analysis  Is  that  the  Nixon  White  House 
has  handled  Its  domestic  problems  with  "such 
relentless  Incompetence"  that  those  who 
want  to  help  are  almost  helpless.  He  sees  the 
cry  for  resignation  as  reflecting  "a  veritable 
epidemic  of  emotionalism,"  and  that  "many 
prominent  Americans,  who  ought  to  know 
better,  find  the  task  of  holding  the  Presi- 
dent accountable  as  Ju.st  too  difficult." 

Aiken  says  It  makes  no  sense  "to  ask  the 
President  to  prosecute  himself  yet  any 
special  prosecutor  Ln  the  Justice  Department 
wm  find  himself  In  that  ridiculous  position. 
Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  me  for  the  Congress 
to  act  as  the  Judicial  branch  to  create  a 
special  prosecutor. 

"Of  course.  If  the  President  resigns,  we  will 
be  relieved  of  our  duty.  But  I  faU  to  see  any 
great  act  of  patriotism  In  such  a  drama.  On 
the  contrary.  It  Is  the  Presidents  duty  to  his 
country  not  to  resign." 

So  Aiken  reminds  us  that  It  Is  the  House's 
duty  to  Impeach  and  the  Senate's  duty  to 
Judge  "Since  I  would  be  a  Juror  In  such  a 
trial,"  he  said,  "I  intend  to  say  nothing  In 
advance  about  any  possible  Indictment  or 
any  possible  verdict.  Politicians  I  have  known 
are  no  greater  or  lesser  sinners  than  the  aver- 
age person  listed  In  the  telephone  book." 

Aiken  then  made  the  excellent  point  that 
he  Is  bothered  by  those  righteous  souls  who 
claim  President  Nixon  and  his  associates  are 
alone  in  corrupting  America.  The  politics  of 
moral  aggression  In  foreign  policy  has  been 
cited  by  Aiken  before  regarding  Vietnam 
and  the  Middle  East  He  finds  "moral  aggres- 
sion here  at  home  "  as  hardly  leas  dangerous 
than  In  those  two  examples. 

Clearly,  what  Sen.  Aiken  Is  trying  to  say 
Is  that  It  is  wrong  and  unfair  to  assign  all 
evil  to  communism,  the  Arabs  or  Richard 
NUon,  as  various  moralists  have  done  at 
various  Junctures  In  recent  history.  That's 
Aiken's  cle«w-headed,  honest  thinking 
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'I  tend  to  explode  the  way  the  public  does 
when  something  dramatic  happens."  Mrs. 
U>la  Aiken  says.  'It  feels  better  that  way. 
But  George  Is  remarkable.  He  holds  back, 
and  then  he  comes  up  with  something  more 
reasonable.  He  waits  and   then  Rp>eaks" 

AUcen  mulled  Watergate  a  long  Ume  before 
speaking  last  week.  When  Uie  resignauou 
talk  began  to  fill  the  air.  particularly  after 
Sen.  Edward  Brooke  (R-Mass.)  advocated 
that  course  for  President  Nixon  on  national 
television.  Aiken  sat  down  to  put  his  own 
thoughts  on  paper. 

"He  looked  over  the  speech  when  he  fin- 
ished," aays  Mrs.  Aiken,  "and  told  me  it 
needed  something  else.  Then  he  remembered 
that  letter  from  Pete,  whom  he  had  known 
many  years,  and  he  put  Pete's  brief  advice  In 
there." 

"Either  Impeach  him  or  get  off  his  back" 
Is  what  Pete  and  Sen.  Aiken  said.  I  think 
that  most  Americans  would  say  the  same 
thing  to  the  people  In  this  town  who  venge- 
fuUy  want  to  make  this  an  agonized  Presi- 
dency. The  Nlxon-haters  ore  as  bad  as  the 
technocrats  who  got  Mr.  Nixon  into  such 
deep  trouble  through  their  total  lack  of  pub- 
lic responslblUty. 

Mr.  Nixon's  back  carries  more  than  his  own 
weight.  It  also  carries  the  nation,  and  we 
all  have  a  stake  in  that. 


OPERATION  CANDOR 

Mr.  HUGHES  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
articles  be  printed  In  the  Record:  The 
Washington  Pc-^t  editorial  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  1973,  "Operation  Disney  World 
'I»";  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
the  same  date,  "The  Traveling  Witness"; 
and  the  James  M.  Naughton  article  in 
that  issue  of  the  Times  entitled  "Nixon 
Statements  and  the  Record." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  articles 
be  printed  because  I  feel  my  colleagues 
should  be  aware  that  "Operation  Candor" 
by  President  Nixon,  rather  than  restor- 
ing confidence  as  is  so  desperately 
needed,  seems  only  to  be  further  wreck- 
ing the  Presidential  credibility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Operation   Disnet  World   (I) 

Working  our  way  laboriously  through  the 
transcript  of  President  Nixon's  extraordinary 
performance  last  Saturday  night  before  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  at  Disney 
World,  It  struck  us  with  liicreaslr.p  force  that 
on  a  number  of  speclflc  points  the  President 
Is  not  exactly  clearing  up  the  record  en 
Watergate  and  related  matters.  Rather,  he 
seems  determined  to  add  to  the  public's  con- 
fusion at  almost  every  turn.  The  President 
would  have  us  believe,  of  course,  that  with 
Operation  Candor  (as  the  White  House  has 
called  It)  he  Is  at  long  last  setting  out  to 
sweep  away  public  misapprehensions — that 
he  Is  helping  us  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Watergate  affair,  once  and  for  all.  Yet.  picking 
and  choosing  almost  at  random,  one  finds 
disturbing  distortions  of  the  record  and  mis- 
representations of  the  facts.  By  way  of  a 
beginning  effort  to  set  the  record  straight, 
we  would  deal  today  with  the  President's 
misuse  of  two  of  his  predecessors  In  otQce — 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Lyndon  Johnson — In 
attempting  to  defend  actions  of  his  own 

Mr.  Nixon's  persistent  use  of  the  "Jefferson 
rule."  as  he  called  It  in  his  Saturday  night 
appearance,  is  startling.  This  Is  the  second 
time  In  a  month  that  the  President  has  dis- 
torted the  facts  regarding  the  Issuance  of  a 
subpoena  to  President  Jefferson  by  way  of 
Justifying  his  own  performance  In  the  mat- 


r^r  of  the  Watergate  tapes  In  his  press  con- 
ference on  October  26,  Mr  Nixon  said  that 
the  court  had  subfjoensed  a  letter  which 
President  Jefferson  had  written  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  refused  to  comply,  but  rather 
had  compromised  by  producing  for  the  court 
a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
.Saturday  night,  he  went  fxirther.  He  began  his 
answer  to  a  question  having  to  do  with  execu- 
tive privilege  with  the  astonishing  assertion 
that,  "I,  of  course,  voluntarily  waived  privi- 
lege with  regard  to  turning  over  the  tapes." 
This  Is  a  curious  way  to  describe  his  ultimate 
decision  to  obey  an  order  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court — an  order  which  he  first  appealed 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  Having  lost  the 
appeal  he  then  tried  to  compromise  the  Issue 
with  the  famous  Stennls  proposal  which  cost 
him  the  resignation  of  his  Attorney  General 
and  his  Deputy  Attorney  General  In  the 
course  of  his  efforts  to  fire  the  Watergate 
Special  Prosecutor  who  had  originally  re- 
quested the  tapes  Having  rewritten  this  re- 
cent history,  the  President  went  on  to  elabo- 
rate on  the  "Jefferson  Rule"  and  to  rewrite 
iome  more.  He  repeated  his  version  of  the 
Jefferson  case  which  he  had  given  us  in  Oc- 
tober and  went  on  to  say  that  John  Marshall. 
sitting  as  Chief  Justice,  had  ruled  In  favor  of 
the  Jefferson  "compromise." 

In  Just  about  every  Important  aspect.  It 
simply  didn't  happen  that  way  To  begin 
with  the  letter  was  not  written  by  President 
Jefferson.  It  was  written  to  him.  What  Is 
more.  Mr.  Jefferson  agreed  to  testify  In  the 
case  under  oath  (although  he  wanted  to  do 
so  in  Washington,  rather  than  Journey  to  the 
court  In  Richmond).  And  he  sent  the  entire 
letter — not  a  mere  summary — to  the  U.S. 
Attorney  who  in  turn  offered  it  to  the  court 
and  authorized  the  court  to  use  those  por- 
tions "which  had  relation  to  the  cause." 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  moreover,  never  ruled 
In  hie  capacity  as  Chief  Justice  on  any  such 
compromise:  he  ruled  as  a  trial  Judge  In  a 
lower  court.  So  much  for  the  misuses  of  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Now  for  President  Johnson  and  Mr.  NiJon's 
taxes.  The  first  thing  to  be  said  Is  that  the 
President  was  offered  a  specific  opportunity 
to  deny  published  reports  that  on  a  total  In- 
come of  $400,000  for  the  years  1970  and  1971 
that  he  paid  only  11,670  in  income  taxes.  He 
did  not  deny  It,  but  rather  admitted  that 
he  had  paid  "nominal"  taxes  for  those  years. 
He  then  said  that  the  fact  that  his  taxes 
were  nominal  was  not  a  result  of  "a  cattle 
ranch  or  interest  or  all  of  these  gimmicks 
.  .  ."  Perhaps  so.  But  It  would  be  somewhat 
surprising  If  Mr  Nixon  did  not  deduct  In- 
terest from  his  gross  Income  for  those  years. 
The  figures  the  White  House  has  put  out 
concerning  the  transactions  by  which  he  ac- 
quired his  Key  Blscayne  and  San  Clemente 
homes  Indicate  that  he  paid  substantial  sums 
In  interest  in  those  years  and  It  is  hard  to 
figure  out  any  other  way  he  could  have  ar- 
rived at  such  a  "nominal"  obligation. 

His  own  explanation  for  that  "nominal" 
obligation  was  that  President  Johnson  told 
him  shortly  after  he  became  President  in 
January.  1969.  that  he  ought  to  donate  his 
vice  presidential  papers  and  take  a  deduc- 
tion for  them.  There  are  two  things  puzzling 
about  the  idea  that  Mr  Nixon  was  merely 
taking  his  cue  from  his  predecessor  One  Is 
the  inference  conveyed  by  Mr.  Nixon  that 
all  this  was  new  to  him;  In  fact,  he  had 
made  such  a  donation  of  some  of  his  official 
papers  in  1968.  prior  to  taking  office  as  Presi- 
dent. The  second,  and  far  more  Important 
thing  that  Is  puzzling  about  Mr  Nixon's  story 
is  his  suggestion  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  es- 
tablished the  precedent  and  that  both  men 
followed  the  same  general  policy  in  their 
handling  of  the  tax  aspects  of  their  official 
papers  Prior  to  1969.  they  apparently  did 
Just  that.  But  In  1969,  Mr  Johnson  made  a 
careful  decision  not  to  do  what  President 


Nixon  did,  for  very  precise  reasons  having  to 
do  with  propriety 

The  facts  of  this  matter  are  that  In  1969 
Congress  was  debating  a  significant  change 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  might 
have  precluded  anyone  from  taking  such  a 
deduction  from  this  sort  of  gift  of  papers  or 
documents.  Both  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nixon 
expressed  their  opposition  to  this  change  in 
the  tax  rules  but  until  late  in  the  year  It  was 
iinclear  which  way  Congress  would  resolve 
the  Issue— or  when  any  change  would  become 
effective.  Under  the  circumstances,  Mr  John- 
son decided  that  it  would  be  unseemly  tor  a 
former  President  to  attempt  to  make  such  a 
gift  in  an  effort  to  beat  a  congressional  deaid- 
llne  and  so  he  did  not  do  so — ^reportedly  at 
a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  to  his  heirs.  Mr. 
Nixon,  by  contrast,  made  a  gift  that  year  of 
papers  valued  at  more  thsin  t&00,000  and  took 
what  he  claimed  to  be  the  appropriate  deduc- 
tion. 

So  much  for  the  inference  that  Mr. 
Nixon  was  only  foUowlng  President  Johnson's 
lead.  Beyond  that,  there  Is  an  even  larger 
question — not  speclflcaUy  raised  by  the  edi- 
tors and  consequently  Ignored  by  Mr.  Nixon 
on  Saturday  night — as  to  whether  what  he 
did  In  1969  with  respect  to  his  gift  of  papers 
and  claimed  tax  deduction  was  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  law — quite  apart 
from  Its  propriety  m  the  context  of  the 
congressional  debate  and  the  likelihood  of  an 
imminent  change  In  the  rules.  Speekkiog  of 
his  predecessor,  Mr,  Nixon  said  that  Mr. 
Johnson  "had  done  exactly  what  the  law  re- 
quired." What  remains  to  be  seen,  as  we  have 
noted  repeatedly  in  this  space,  Is  whether 
Mr  Nixon,  in  this  particular  instance,  can 
make  that  same  claim  for  himself. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  President 
does  not  have  a  cogent  defense  of  his  tax 
deductions,  or  of  his  policy  toward  the  re- 
lease of  his  tapes — or  of  any  of  a  number  of 
other  charges  and  allegations  that  have  been 
raised  in  connection  with  his  performance  In 
the  broad  category  of  matters  which  come 
under  the  broad  misnomer  of  Watergate.  We 
would  simply  argue  (and  we  will  be  return- 
ing to  the  argument  in  this  space)  that  the 
President  Is  unlikely  to  clear  the  air  and  re- 
solve public  confusion  In  any  conclusive  way 
by  the  sort  of  muddying  of  history  and  mis- 
representation of  facts  which  characterized 
so  much  of  his  appearance  before  the  man- 
aging editors  on  Saturday  night  In  Disney 
World. 

The  Travelino  Witness 

President  Ntxon  has  become  a  traveling 
witness  In  his  own  behalf.  After  addressing 
all  the  Republican  members  and  a  few  of 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  In  six  large  groups  at  the  White  House 
last  week,  Mr.  Nixon  Journeyed  to  Florida 
for  a  press  conference,  to  Georgia  for  a  speech 
and  to  Tennessee  for  a  meeting  with  the 
Republican  Governors 

This  political  barnstorming  might  be  ef- 
fective if  Mr.  Nixon  were  caught  up  In  a 
controversy  over  public  policy.  But  Water- 
gate is  a  shorthand  expression  not  only  for 
actions  of  doubtful  constitutionality  but 
also  for  specific  crimes  and  conspiracies  to 
commit  crimes. 

The  issues  cannot  be  resolved  with  a  broad 
brush  treatment,  with  rambling  monologues 
over  scrambled  eggs  to  forty  or  fifty  Con- 
gressmen, or  with  self-serving,  incomplete 
and  contradictory  answers  at  a  news  confer- 
ence. After  the  applause  has  died  away  and 
the  television  lights  have  been  turned  off, 
the  stark  questions  return.  Who  lied?  Who 
was  responsible?  What  is  the  evidence  and 
what  does  it  show? 

Mr.  Nixon's  embarrassing  and  depressing 
performance  before  the  Associated  Press 
managing  editors  on  Saturday  evening  dem- 
onstrated that  from  a  serious  evidentiary 
standpoint,    this    public    relations    blitz    la 


useless  With  regard  to  the  tapes  of  hU 
Watergate-related  conversations,  for  exam- 
ple. Mr  Nixon  told  the  editors  that  he  first 
knew  that  two  of  the  nine  tapes  were  missing 
on  Sept.  29  or  30  and  that  this  fact  was 
"finally  determined"  on  Oct.  26.  Why  would 
it  take  27  days  to  trace  two  missing  tapes? 
Why  was  an  Inventory  of  the  tapes  not  made 
in  July  when  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald 
Cox  first  requested  them? 

The  President  assured  his  audience  that 
the  tapes  would  clear  him  and  once  again 
expressed  the  wistful  hoj)e  that  everyone 
could  hear  them.  Judge  Sirica  ruled  last  week 
that  the  President  could,  of  course,  at  any 
time  waive  executive  privilege  and  release 
any  or  all  of  the  tapes  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 
Nothing  stands  In  the  way  of  full  disclosure. 

In  answering  a  question  about  his  aston- 
ishingly small  inoome-tax  payments  in  1970 
and  1971,  Mr.  Nixon  stated:  "It  wasn't  be- 
cause of  the  deductions  for.  shall  we  say,  a 
cattle  ranch  or  interest,  or,  you  know  all 
these  gimmicks." 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Nixon  mtist  have 
claimed  a  huge  deduction  for  Interest  p>ay- 
ments.  The  deduction  for  the  gift  of  lils 
Vlce-Presldential  papers  to  the  National 
Archives,  a  gift  whose  legal  status  is  de- 
cidedly In  doubt,  was  limited  by  law  to  60 
per  cent  of  his  income.  He  therefore  could 
not  possibly  have  reduced  the  tax  on  his 
$200,000  salary  to  leas  than  »800  If  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  deductions  for  Interest 
payments  or  some  other  "gimmick." 

Mr.  Nixon  made  a  brazen  attempt  to  shift 
the  responsibility  for  the  dairy  price  support 
scandal  to  Congress.  According  to  Mr  Nixon, 
he  raised  the  dairy  price  supports  In  1971  be- 
cause If  he  had  not  done  so,  the  Democrats 
would  have  enacted  a  law  requiring  him  to 
raise  them  even  higher.  The  dairy  lobby's 
promise  of  >2  million  in  campaign  contribu- 
tions, he  Insists,  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
decision.  But  when  he  acted,  a  dairy  bill  had 
not  cleared  a  committee  In  either  house, 
much  less  reached  his  desk.  If  such  a  bill 
had  passed,  he  could  have  vetoed  it  and  been 
reasonably  certain  his  veto  would  be  upheld 
as  most  of  his  other  vetoes  have  been 

There  are  other  contradictions,  misleading 
statements  and  unexplained  gaps  in  Mr. 
Nixon's  answers  at  this  Saturday  news  cc«- 
ference,  Morecver,  Information  filtering  out 
from  last  week's  meetings  of  the  President 
and  members  of  Congress  is  equaJly  disturb- 
ing. With  regard  to  the  ITT  '  antitrust 
settlement  Mr.  Nixon  reportedly  contra- 
dicted sworn  testimony  last  year  by  former 
Attorney  General  John  N  Mitchell  With 
regard  to  the  firing  of  the  special  prosecutor, 
he  contradicted  the  testimony  of  former  At- 
torney General  Elliot  Richardson,  of  Mr.  Cox 
and  of  the  documentary  evidence. 

Speeches,  news  conferences  and  meetings 
with  Governors  all  have  their  usefulness  in 
many  situations.  But  Watergate  is  not  a  nor- 
mal situation.  If  Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  bear 
witness  In  his  own  behalf,  he  may  testify 
under  oath  in  the  only  appropriate  forums — 
a  court  of  law,  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee, or  an  impeachment  trial  by  the 
Senate. 

NntON  Statement  and  thx  Recoko 
(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Washington.  November  19. — President 
Nixon  declared  Saturday  that  he  "wanted 
the  facts  out"  about  the  Watergate  scandals 
"because  the  facts  will  prove  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  telling  the  truth."  But  Mr  Nixon's 
latest  explanations  of  the  events  that  have 
plagued  his  Administration  app>ear  to  be  In- 
complete— and.  in  some  Instances,  to  conflict 
with  public  records  and  testimony  about  the 
Watergate  case  and  its  offspring. 

The  President  gave  his  version  of  Water- 
gate at  a  convention  of  The  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  at  Walt  Disney 
World,   near  Orlando,   Fla.   He   answered    17 
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questions  on  the  subject,  raising  one  of  tliem 
Mmself.  What  follows  is  a  polnt-by-polnt 
comparison  of  Mr.  Nixon's  statements  and 
details  previously  on  the  public  record,  as 
well  a3  a  discussion  of  some  questions  raised 
by  the  President's  answers: 

THZ     IdSaXNG    TAPKS 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  he  was  Informed  on 
Sept.  29  or  30  that  tape  recordings  ••might 
not  exist"  of  a  June  20.  1972.  telephone  con- 
versation with  former  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell  and  an  April  15.  1973.  meeting 
with  John  W  Dean  3d.  the  dismissed  White 
House  counsel.  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  It  was 
not  ••finally  determined"  until  around  Oct. 
27  that  the  White  House  could  not  comply 
with  subponeas  for  the  tapes  of  the  two  con- 
versations. 

Charles  Alan  Wright.  Mr.  Nixon's  consul- 
tant on  the  Watergate  tapes  case,  told  United 
States  District  Judge  John  J.  Sirica  on  Oct. 
23.  however,  that  the  President  had  decided 
to  •'comply  In  all  respects'"  with  the  sub- 
poena. Mr.  Nixon  did  not  say  why  Mr.  Wright 
was  not  informed,  until  Oct.  31,  the  day  it 
was  announced  in  open  court,  that  two  tapes 
might  iu>t  exist. 

Henry  E.  Petersen,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  who  directed  the  Watergate  investi- 
gation untu  last  April,  testlQed  to  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  committee  In  August  that  the 
President  offered  earlier  to  play  the  April 
15  tape  for  him. 

Mr  Petersen  told  the  Senate  panel  that 
he  and  the  President  disagreed  about  wheth- 
er Mr.  Dean  had  obtained  a  grant  of  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  for  his  part  in  the 
Watergate  cover-up,  and  that  Mr.  Nixon 
told  him.  "Well,  you  know,  I  have  It  on  tap>e 
If  you  want  to  hear  It"  The  President  did  not 
refer  to  Mr.  Petersen's  testimony  on  Sat^l^- 
day. 

Offlctals  of  the  Senate  Watergate  commit- 
tee have  said  privately  that  Stephen  B  Bull. 
ft  White  Ho'xae  AasLstant.  had  described  a  re- 
jueet  by  the  President  last  summer  to  have 
the  April  15  tape  flown  to  his  Ban  Clemente. 
Calif.,  home.  .Acccirdlng  to  the  account.  Mr. 
B  .Ul  arraiise<l  instead  to  have  the  tape  played 
here  for  Pred  J  Buzhardt.  Jr..  the  White 
House  lawyer  on  Water^te  matter*,  and 
that  Mr  Bxozhardt  brtefed  Mr.  NUon  by  tele- 
phone. 

Mr  Bull  testified  in  Judge  Sirica's  court- 
room earlier  this  month  that  he  had  told 
the  Watergate  committee  staff  it  was  the 
.\pni  15  tape  Mr  Nixon  wanted  shipped  to 
San  Clemente.  But  Mr  Btiil  tald  later  that 
he  apparently  wa«  mistaken  about  the  dat« 
'i'  the  recording. 

THX   x«trD»icxirr 

According  to  Mr.  Nixon's  explanation  at 
Disney  World,  the  recording  system  Installed 
In  the  White  House  in  1971  was  "not  a  so- 
phisticated system."  He  aald  that  It  con- 
sisted of  a  little  Sony"  reccwrler  and  a  series 
3f  •lapel  nukes  in  my  desks." 

When  the  existence  of  the  system  was  dls- 
-loeed  to  the  Senate  committee  on  July  16. 
however,  A^xander  P.  Butterfleld.  the  former 
White  House  assistant  who  had  superv'.se<l 
the  instailaticn.  described  an  elaborate  ar- 
rangement to  assure  that  the  conversations 
were  recorded  In  four  Nixon  offices  and  on 
three  telephones  used  by  the  President  LAter 
that  month,  H  R.  Haldeman.  the  former 
White  House  chief  of  staff,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  system  used  large  reels  of 
taps,  recording  at  the  slowest  possible  speed, 
so  that  several  could  be  retained  on  a  single 
reel.  A  "little  Sony."  of  the  type  commoDly 
used  by  Jotirnailsu  and  students,  records  at 
a  single  speed  on  cassette  with  a  maximum 
time  of  120  minutes 

THx  TTMcovm-or 

Asked  to  assess  the  damage  dons  to  hU 
crsdlblllty  by  the  dlsclorure  that  two  tap^ 
did    not    exist.    Mr     Nixon    expressed    •■very 


great  disappointment,  because  I  wanted  the 
evidence  out." 

From  the  time  the  taping  system  was  first 
disclosed  untU  Oct.  33.  Mr.  NUon's  repre- 
sentatives argued  in  the  Federal  courts  that 
It  would  do  Irreparable  harm  to  the  princi- 
ple of  Presidential  confidentiality  to  require 
that  he  release  the  tapes  and  other  sub- 
poenaed material  The  President  refused,  on 
similar  grounds  of  executive  privilege,  to  per- 
mit offlclaU  of  the  Secret  Service — which  su- 
pervised the  recording  system — to  testify 
about  it  to  the  Senate  Watergte  committee. 

Later  In  the  meeting  with  the  editors  Sat- 
urday, Mr.  Nixon  asserted  that  he  had  "of 
course  voluntarily  waived  privilege  with  re- 
gard to  turning  over  the  tapea  ar.d  so  forth." 

Mr.  Nixon  did  so.  however,  only  after  Judge 
Slrlcs  rtiled  against  his  position  and  was 
sustained  by  the  United  Sutee  Coxirt  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  As 
Representative  Jack  Brooks,  Democrat  of 
Texas,  observed  then,  ••when  two  Federal 
courts  order  you  to  do  something,  they  don't 
give  you  Brownie  points  for  doing  it." 

The  President  repeated  Saturday  his  con- 
tention that  he  was  following  in  the  taptes 
case,  a  precedent  established  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  referring  to  a  Oovemn.ent  trial  of 
Vice  President  Aaron  Burr.  Mr  Nixon  said 
that  President  Jefferson  had  refused  to  turn 
over  to  the  court  a  pertinent  letter  in  the 
White  House  files.  He  said  President  Jeffer- 
son instead  provided  a  "sununary  of  the  cor- 
respondence "  and  that  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  "ruled 
for  the  President." 

Some  historians  have  concluded  that  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  was  permitted  to  give  the 
court  a  simimary  of  the  letter.  But  others 
have  contended  that  the  letter  was  in  fact 
submitted  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall  In  pri- 
vate so  that  the  court  could  determine  relev- 
ant portions — the  stmie  process  outlined  In 
Judge  Sirica's  ruling  In  any  event,  there  Is 
no  Indication  that,  as  Mr.  Nixon  said.  ••Mar- 
shall, sitting  as  Chief  Justice,  ruled  for  the 
President."  Justice  Marshall  heard  the  case 
as  a  trial  Judge  and  never  Issued  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling 

THE    KI.L5BKXC    CASE 

On  Saturday,  Mr  Nixon  acknowledged  that 
he  had  Instructed  Mr.  Petersen  to  confine  the 
Government  Investigation  to  Watergate 
alone  and  to  avoid  such  ••highly  sensitive^' 
national  security  matters  as  the  1971  bur- 
glary of  the  office  of  a  California  psychiatrist 
who  had  formerly  treated  Dr.  Daniel  EILsberg. 
The  President  said  he  had  never  talked  to 
Archibald  Cox,  the  dismissed  special  Water- 
gate prosecutor,  but  ••would  have  said  the 
same  thing  to  Mr.  Cox.^' 

The  President  did  not  mention  Saturday 
reports  that  he  told  t'wo  groups  of  Senators 
last  week  that  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  the  for- 
mer Attorney  General  who  resigned  Oct  20 
rather  than  carry  out  em  order  to  fire  Mr. 
Cox.  had  originated  proposals  for  such  limi- 
tations on  Mr.  Cox's  Investigation.  In  a  May 
22  letter  to  Senator  Alan  Cranston.  Democrat 
of  California,  Mr  Richardson  said  Mr  Cox 
was  free  to  investigate  "the  Government's 
behavior  with  regard  to  the  Ellsberg  case, 
especially  the  events  and  actl(^r;s  leading  up 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  case  " 

LHUU>EMt>XirT    rSOSSCTTTO* 

As  one  Indication  of  his  wllUngnsss  to  per- 
mit the  new  special  prosecutor.  Leon  Jaworskl 
to  pursue  any  matters  Mr  Jaworskl  chooses 
and  obtain  necessary  White  House  material. 
Mr  Nixon  noted  his  pledge  not  to  dismiss 
Mr  Jaworskl  without  the  consent  of  bi- 
partisan leaders  of  Congress. 

oin.T  wnrs  rrrvoLvrn 

Ui  Nixon  said  any  dUmlSBal  woxild  rsqulrs 
"a  oonsensus"  among  the  following  10  offi- 
cials:  the  House  8p«aker.  Senate  president 
pro  tstn.  Senate  majority  leader.  House  ma- 


jority leader  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary  Committees,  all  Democrats; 
and  the  Senate  and  House  minority  leaders 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Seiiate 
and  House  Judiciary  Committees,  all  Repub- 
licans. He  said  It  was  apparent  that  this 
would  require  "a  very  substantial  majority 
as  far  as  the  Democrats  are  concerned." 

Actually,  only  nine  Individuals  are  Involved. 
Senator  James  O.  E^aslland.  Democrat  of  Miss- 
issippi. Is  both  president  pro  tern  of  the  Sen- 
ate aiid  chairman  of  Judiciary.  He  also  has 
been  among  the  most  staunch  defenders  of 
Mr.  NUon.  Thus  It  Is  possible  that  the  Presi- 
dent cotild  obtain  a  '•consensus^'  of  the  nine 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

BPEKDINO    XTP 

The  President  recalled  Saturday  that  Mr. 
Petersen  told  the  Senate  Watergate  com- 
mittee In  August  that  ••the  case  was  90  per 
cent  ready  "  when  Mr.  Cox  asstuned  direction 
of  It  Mr.  Nixon  said  there  had  been  •'six 
months  of  delay'^  under  Mr.  Cox.  however, 
and  that  '•It's  time  the  case  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion. •' 

What  Mr.  Nixon  omitted  was  that  Mr  Pet- 
ersen had  concentrated  solely  on  the  Water- 
gate burglary  and  cover-up.  whereas  Mr.  Cox 
was  also  Investigating  the  Ellsbwg  case,  al- 
leged improprieties  In  the  Government  han- 
dling of  antitrust  action  against  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  and  T>legraph  Corpora- 
tion The  Increase  last  vear  of  Oovernment 
milk  price  supports.  1972  campaign  financing 
violations  and  sigKeetli  ns  of  Improprieties 
In  Mr   Nixon's  persoiuil  finances 

Moreover,  the  existence  of  the  White  House 
tapes  became  known  after  Mr  Cox  assumed 
direction  of  the  Investigation  and  White 
Hoiise  objections  to  the  release  of  the  Water- 
gate tapes  delayed  that  ca.se 

ASSUirPTTO.NS 

An  editor  of  The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  in  Iowa  asked  Mr.  Nixon  if  he  had 
discussed  "legality  or  Illegality'  when  he  gave 
EgU  Krogh  Jr  .  a  former  White  House  assui- 
ant  who  supervised  the  .special  Investigations 
unit,  "approval  for  the  Dr    Kllsberg  project. •' 

Mr.  Nixon  never  answered  the  question.  In- 
stead, he  told  the  editor,  Ed  Hlnes.  that  the 
question  contained  an  "aaeumptlon  "  that  the 
President  "specifically  approved  or  ordered 
the  entrance  Into  Dr  Ellberg's  psych latrlst'i 
office"  The  President  added  that  he  learned 
of  the  burglary  only  on  March  17. 

The  President  has  already  acknowledged 
giving  approval  for  an  Investigation  of  Dr. 
Ellsberg,  although  not  for  the  burglary.  But 
he  did  not  say  whether  he  had  ever  discussed 
Illegal  means  Two  of  his  senior  former  as- 
sistants— Mr  Haldeman  and  John  D  Ehrllch- 
man — contended  last  summer  that  Mr.  Nixon 
had  the  authority  to  order  such  means  In 
national  security  matters. 

IMCOICE  TAXES 

At  Disney  World.  Mr  NUon  conceded  that 
he  paid  "nominal  amounts^'  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  on  hU  $200,000  salary  in  1870 
and  1971,  but  did  not  confirm  a  published 
account  that  the  payments  for  both  years 
totaled   •1,670 

He  said  that  President  Johnson  coun- 
seled him,  soon  after  the  19«J8  election,  to 
make  a  dedu-tlon  for  a  gift  of  Mr.  NUon's 
Vloe-Presidentla]  papers  to  the  National 
-Archives  He  also  said  that  in  1966  he  paid 
•79  000  In  taxes. 

Altogether,  the  comments  raised  new 
questions  about  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
deductions 

Thomas  F  Field,  executive  director  of  Tax 
Analysts  and  Advocates,  a  research  group 
here,  said  that  the  tax  law  would  have  lim- 
ited Mr  Nixon's  deduction  for  the  gift  of 
Ms  papers  to  50  psr  cent  of  his  adjusted 
gmss  Inooma.  Thus.  Mr  Field  said.  Mr 
NUon  would  BtUl  have  been  required  to  pay 
taxes  on  some  •300.000  of  income  if  the 
gtft  of  the  papers  was  his  only  large  deduc- 


tion, and  the  tax  would  have  been  around 
•46,000. 

CHALiiNCEB  ON  SEVERAL  POINTS 

Mr.  NUon  also  said  Saturday  that  he  had 
not  used  what  he  called  "gimmicks'^  to  re- 
duce his  taxes  and  said  specifically  that  he 
had  not  had  deductions  for  "shall  we  say,  a 
cattle  ranch  or  Interest. ••  But  an  audit  he 
released  earlier  this  year  of  financial  trans- 
actions In  connection  with  his  real  estate 
holdings  In  California  and  Florida  showed  a 
number  of  sizable  Interest  payments  that 
woiild  presumably  be  entirely  legal  deduc- 
tions. 

The  deduction  for  the  gift  of  the  papers 
has  been  challenged,  conversely,  on  several 
grounds.  Including  the  absence  of  a  signed 
deed  and  other  documents  showing  that  the 
gift  was  made  before  the  law  was  changed 
in  mld-1969  to  bar  such  deductions 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  who  was  President 
Johnson's  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, disputed  the  President's  version  of 
the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Johnson  was  said 
to  have  advised  Mr.  NUon. 

According  to  Mr.  Cohen,  following  a  meet- 
ing while  Mr.  Johnson  was  stUl  President. 
Mr  NUon  sent  two  01  hLs  partners  from  his 
former  New  'York  law  firm  to  see  Mr.  Cohen. 
They  discussed  the  tax  aspects  of  gifts  of 
Presidential  papers,  Mr  Cohen  said,  but 
neither  President  Johnson  nor  Mr.  Cohen 
could  have  said  anything  about  donating 
Vice -Presidential  papers  aheeul  of  the  dead- 
line because  no  one  knew  until  several 
months  later  that  the  law  governing  such 
gifts  woxild  t>e  changed. 

Mr.  NUon  also  said  Saturday  that  he  had 
disclosed  my  personal  finances,"  when 
asked  whether  he  thought  all  public  officials 
should  tie  required  to  do  so.  TTie  President 
suggested  that  the  questioner  had  been  "too 
busy"  to  see  the  material 

NOT  A  rtTLL  ACCOtrWTINC 

But  all  that  Mr.  NUon  had  disclosed  was 
an  abridged  audit  relating  to  his  real  estate 
transactions,  not  a  full  accounting  of  all  his 
personal  finances  as  implied  in  the  question. 

r     DONALD   NTXON 

Mr  .Ntxon.  asked  If  he  had  ordered  the 
Secret  Service  to  conduct  electronic  surveil- 
lance on  his  brother.  F,  Donald  Nixon,  a 
California  businessman,  replied  that  the 
Secret  Service  had  done  so  "for  security 
reasons"  and  that  "my  brother  was  aware 
of  It." 

But  another  questioner  followed  up  and 
asked  If  Donald  Nixon  knew  of  the  telephone 
tap  before  or  after  It  was  conducted.  Then 
the  President  said  that  "he  was  aware  of  It 
during  the  fact,  because  he  asked  about  It 
and  he  was  told  about  It,  and  he  approved 
of  It." 

There  was  no  explanation,  however,  for  the 
reason  why  the  tap  was  undertaken,  apart 
from  Mr.  NUon's  contention  that  it  bore  on 
possible  efforts  from  someotie  "In  a  foreign 
country""  to  seek  "Improper  Influence" 
through  his  brother.  Moreover,  the  President 
did  not  say  why  the  Secret  Service  conducted 
the  wiretap,  rather  than  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  or  what  legal  authority  the 
agency  had  for  engaging  In  wiretapping. 

CAMPAIGN    SPENDING 

Mr.  NUon  said  Saturday  that  the  Demo- 
c-ratlc  opponent  In  the  1973  Presidential  cam- 
paign Senator  George  MoOovem  of  South 
Dakota,  had  '•raised  •36-mllllon  and  some 
of  that,  like  some  of  ours,  came  from  oor- 
p>orate  sources  and  was  Illegal  because  the 
law  had  been  changed  and  apparently  people 
dldnt  know/' 

There  has  been  no  evidence  produced  to 
suggest  that  the  McOovern  campaign  ac- 
cepted any  corporate  contributions,  how- 
ever, and  the  law  barring  them  has  been  in 
effect  since  the  nlneteen-twentles. 


The  President  insisted,  after  no  one  bad 
raised  the  Issue  In  the  schedtiled  60-mJnute 
televised  session,  on  asking  about  allegations 
that  he  had  ordered  an  increase  in  Federal 
milk  price  supp>orts  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
campaign  contributions.  He  said  that  actual- 
ly "Congress  put  a  gun  to  our  head"  and 
insisted  that  the  price  support  figure  be  In- 
creased, so  he  raised  it  to  a  figure  below  what 
the  Democrats  In  Congress  had  proposed. 
succsssrtoxT  negated 

Mr.  Nixon's  explanation  did  not  suggest 
why  he  might  have  been  more  concerned 
about  Congressional  action  on  that  issue 
than  in  several  others  in  which  he  success- 
fully negated  legislation  by  vetoing  It  or 
threatening  to  veto  It  Mike  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  Democratic  leader,  said  yesterday  it 
was  curious  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  yield  on 
the  milk  Issue  when  his  record  showed  no 
eagerness  to  yield  on  others 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Nlxon  invoked  executive 
privilege  in  September,  refusing  to  turn  over 
White  House  recordings  and  documents  to  a 
Federal  court  In  connection  with  a  lawsuit 
filed  by  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Citizen  Inc. 
to  challenge  the  milk  supf>ort  Increase, 
Among  the  subpoenaed  material  was  the 
presumed  recording  of  a  meeting  on  March 
23.  1971,  of  Mr,  NUon  and  officials  of  three 
dairy  cooperatives  Two  days  after  the  meet- 
ing, the  Agriculture  Department  reversed  Its 
position  and  announced  the  price  support  in- 
crease. 


RinTREMENT  OF  REAR  ADM.  ALEX- 
ANDER JACKSON,  JR..  OP  ROA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished patriot.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander 
Jackson,  Jr.,  U.S..  Navy,  retired,  recent- 
ly concluded  his  service  as  deputy  execu- 
tive director  otf  the  Reserve  OSacers  As- 
sociation, 

In  October  of  1959  Admiral  Jackson 
retired  from  active  military  service  after 
a  distinguished  military  career  hl^rh- 
Ughted  by  service  in  World  War  II.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  vis^,  awarded  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  and  the  Bronze  Star  Med- 
als, each  with  the  combat  V.  Toward 
the  end  ol  his  career  he  served  as  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  Na- 
val Reserve  and  after  a  5-year  retirement 
he  was  appointed  deputy  executive  di- 
rector of  the  ROA.  Since  1964  he  has 
served  with  distinction  in  that  capcudty. 

Admiral  Jtickson  enjoyed  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  the  entire  Reserve 
community  and  was  particularly  ad- 
mired by  many  members  of  Congress. 
His  succinct,  yet  thorough  way  of  pre- 
senting various  issues  and  the  depth  of 
his  understanding  of  military  matters 
made  his  voice  cme  which  was  heard  In 
the  highest  councils  of  our  Government. 

In  the  November  1973  Issue  of  the  Of- 
ficer magazine,  published  by  the  ROA, 
there  appetu^  an  au^cle  announcing  Ad- 
miral Jackson's  retirement.  Also,  his  bi- 
ography was  published  by  the  ROA  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  deputy  executive  di- 
rector. 

Mr  President,  in  closing  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  in  the 
Officer  magazine  and  his  biography  be 
printed  In  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
ORC,  as  follows: 


[Prom  Officer  magarfne,  Kovstnher  1973] 
AoKZKAJL  Jackson  Bjeti&ks  as  Dm-U'ii  Exxcc- 
ti\-e  dibxctob,  roa,  srcceeded  bt  colonel 
Hatwood 

RADM  Alexander  Jackson.  Jr.,  USN  (ret.) 
the  wise  and  soft-spoken  Deputy  Executive 
Director  and  Director  of  Retirement  .Aifalrs 
fcH'  the  Reserve  Officers  Association,  has  re- 
tired. He  has  been  succeeded  by  Col.  Floyd 
H  Haywood,  Jr.,  who  had  been  Director  of 
Administration. 

Affectionately  known  to  his  assodatee  as 
the  "Gray  Fox,"  or  simply  "Alex,"  he  has  been 
with  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  ROA  sines 
1959  and  in  his  present  capacity  for  nearly 
a  decade.  He  brought  with  him  years  of  "val- 
uable experience  both  In  naval  matters  and 
in  the  far  lees  precise  science  of  working 
with  people. 

The  quietly  "wltty  native  of  Alabama  was 
appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  from  that 
state  and  graduated  in  1925  with  a  BS  degree. 
His  first  duty  was  aboard  the  battleship 
West  Virginia 

During  World  War  n  he  commanded  at 
various  times  several  destroyers  on  escort 
duty  in  the  Caribbean.  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  including  service  In  the  Aleutians. 
When  Hunter  Killer  Groups  were  eetabllahed 
in  the  Pacific,  he  served  as  screen  commander 
of  Task  Group  30  7  while  commanding  De- 
stroyer Escort  Division  73. 

This  group  provided  antl-rubmanne  pro- 
tection to  the  Third  and  Fifth  Fleets  and  was 
credited  with  the  destruction  of  sU  enemy 
submarines.  Admiral  Jackson  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Bronze  Star 
Medals,  each  with  the  Combat  V. 

COKMAKSID     DXSTSOTXa    BQtTASRON 

After  the  "war  he  served  in  the  Eighth  and 
Thirteenth  Naval  Districts  as  director  of 
Naval  Reserve  programs.  PoUowing  subse- 
quent sea  duty,  including  the  command  of  a 
destroyer  squadron  in  the  Atlantic,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
and  assigned  as  Director  of  the  Naval  Reserrs 
Division.  In  1956  he  became  Assistant  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  fcH"  Naval  Reserve 

In  the  four  years  preceding  his  retirement 
from  the  servloe.  Admiral  Jackson  had  s 
great  deal  of  contact  with  ROA  and  as  well 
commenced  to  accumulate  his  stcffvhouse  of 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  workings  of 
•the     HUl.' 

He  Joined  the  National  Staff  otf  ROA  upon 
his  retirement  as  Director  of  Naval,  Marine 
and  Coast  Guard  Affairs.  "Alex"  will  continue 
to  live  In  hlE  farm  in  Orange  Cotinty  near 
Charlottesville,  Vk 

Col  Haywood,  native  of  Charleston.  Ark., 
flew  60  combat  missions  in  World  War  U  as  a 
t>omber  pilot.  Commissioned  In  the  regular 
AF  after  World  War  II,  be  held  command  and 
staff  positions  both  in  this  country  and  orer- 
seas  Most  of  his  experience  was  in  SAC  whers 
his  last  assignment  was  as  Wing  Commander 
of  a  Strategic  Aerospace  Wing. 

He  came  to  Washington  In  1965  aoid  served 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  managing  the 
National  Military  Command  Oent»r,  con- 
trolling our  military  the  world  over  He  was 
Deputy  Chlaf  of  Staff  Materiel  Headquarters 
Command,  USAF,  Just  before  his  retirement 
In  1971,  He  Joined  ROA  that  year, 

Waa\in^on    DC 
BioGSAPRT  or  RXAS  Adm   Alkxandsx  Jackson, 
Ji.,  VB    Navt,  RjrnKH).  Dkpttt  Kx«."LTin 
DixrcTOB.  Rxsxsvi  Omcrns  Association  q» 

THE     DnITSD     StATKS 

Rear  Admiral  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  a 
native  of  Alabama,  was  appointed  to  the 
Naval  Academy  from  that  state  and  grad- 
uated in  1925  with  a  BS  degree  He  was  com- 
missioned an  ensign  in  the  Nary  up>on  grad- 
uation and  his  first  duty  assignment  was  to 
ths  USS  West  Virginia. 
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Durtng  World  War  11  he  commanded  the 
US3  PC  494.  03S  IDoherty.  CSS  Snowden. 
U5S  Kyne.  and  the  DSS  Oreer  engaged  in  es- 
cort duty  In  the  Caribbean,  the  Aleutians, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  When  Hunter 
Killer  Groups  were  established  in  the  Pacific 
he  served  as  screen  commander  of  Task  Group 
30  7  while  commanding  Destroyer  Escort  Di- 
vision 72.  This  Task  Group  provided  anti- 
submarine protection  to  the  Third  and  Fifth 
Fleets  and  was  credited  with  the  destruction 
of  six  enemy  submarines.  Admiral  Jackson 
was  awarc:ed  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the 
Bronze  Star  Medals,  each  with  the  Combat  V. 

After  the  war  he  served  In  the  Eighth  and 
Thirteenth  Naval  Districts  while  on  shore 
duty  as  dlre~;tor  of  the  Naval  Reserve  pro- 
grams In  those  Districts  and  commanded  the 
USS  Cahaba.  fleet  oUer  on  the  China  SU- 
tton.  and  the  USS  Vermilion  an  attack  cargo 
ship  attached  to  the  Amphibious  Force.  At- 
lantic Fleet  during  his  tours  at  sea 

In  1954-1955  he  commanded  Destroyer 
Squadron  Ten  In  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  upwn 
completion  of  that  tour  was  ordered  to  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  and  assigned  as 
Director  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Division.  In 
1956  he  relieved  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Weak- 
ley as  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for 
Naval  Reserve  and  served  on  that  position 
until  his  retirement  on  1  October  1959 

Uoon  his  retirement,  he  joined  the  National 
Staff  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
tTnlted  States  as  Director  of  Naval.  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  Affairs.  In  1964  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  Executive  Director 
while  retaining  his  duties  with  the  Navy. 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 


ACTION  NEEDED  TO  AUTHORIZE  RE- 
ADJUSTMENT MEDICAL  COUNSEL- 
ING FOR  \TETNAM-ERA  VETERANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  an 
October  1.  1973,  letter  I  received  from 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs 
has  reinforced  my  conviction  that  the 
dlfBcuIties  many  Vietnam-era  veterans 
have  faced  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life 
8u-e  of  such  severity  that  legislation  is 
urgently  needed  to  authorize  the  special 
assLstance  they  need. 

This  letter  cites  those  factors  that  had 
led  oflQclals  of  the  VA  to  the  conclusion 
that  "up  to  20  percent  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  may  be  facing  significant  ad- 
justment problems." 

These  factors  include  the  substantial 
representation  of  minority  groups  among 
returning  servicemen;  the  high  percent- 
age of  veterans  who  were  high  school 
dropouts  or  whose  test  scores  were  com- 
parable to  dropouts:  the  low  proportion 
of  disadvantaged  veterans  using  educa- 
tional benefits;  a  foUowiip  study  of 
Vietnam -era  drug  users,  indicating  that 
18  percent  of  all  veterans  in  the  study 
were  unemployed  6  months  or  more  after 
discharge;  as  well  as  a  VA  mental  health 
professional  estimate  that  up  to  5  percent 
of  Vietnam -era  veterans  who  had  been 
exposed  to  combat  may  be  facing  serious 
psychological  consequences  from  those 
traumatic  exjieriences. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  data,  an  in- 
ternal memo  was  developed  within  the 
VA  outlining  a  legislative  proposal  to 
authorize  provision  of  mental  health 
services  to  assist  Vietnam-era  veterans 
In  the  process  of  transition  from  military 
to  civilian  status. 

The  Justification  for  this  proposal 
states  an  even  higher  Incidence  of  serious 


readjustment    dlfScultles.     The     memo 
states: 

ReUable  surveys  and  studies  conducted  by 
the  military  and  by  VA  indicate  serious  and 
prolonged  readjustment  problems  exist  in 
approximately  one  out  of  five  new  veterans 
but,  to  a  leaser  degree,  were  experienced  by 
all. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  the  prob- 
lem as  follows: 

since  current  statutofy  provisions  govern- 
ing DM&S  health  care  services  are  tied  to  an 
Illness  rather  than  preventative  health  mod- 
el, only  a  small  proportion  of  veterans  have 
sought  or  received  these  critically  needed 
mental  health  psychosocial  readjustment 
services.  The  consequence  Includes  major 
economic  and  social  cost  to  society  stem- 
ming from  the  failure  of  those  veteran*  to 
make  effective  readjustments,  as  weU  as  the 
personal  adverse  psychological  effects  on  the 
veterans  and  their  famines  who  served  their 
country  during  a  long  and  difficult  conflict. 

Mr  President,  the  proposal  provides 
clear  support  for  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion I  authored — originally  In  S.  2108 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  September  of 
1972— and  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
In  S.  284  last  March,  providing  for  read- 
justment medical  counseling  for  return- 
ing veterans  In  VA  facilities. 

The  bill  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
specifically  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals.  The  subcommittee  chair- 
man (Mr.  SATTERyiiLD)  has  assured  me 
that  he  will  hold  hearings  shortly. 

The  VA  Internal  memo  proposes: 

That  a  law  be  enacted  by  which  the  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Is  au- 
thorised to  provide,  during  a  period  of  up 
to  one  year  from  the  date  of  dLicharge  from 
mUltary  service,  mental  health  services  as 
required  to  assist  Vietnam  veterans  In  the 
process  of  transition  from  military  to  civilian 
status.  Also,  where  warranted,  Vietnam 
veterans  already  out  of  service  [should) 
be  entitled  to  such  services  for  a  period  of 
one  year  after  the  law  U  enacted. 

I  am  delighted  that  there  is  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  this  authority  with- 
in the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  hope 
this  recognition  will  spread  to  the  offi- 
cials at  the  OMB,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  while  previous  wars 
have  had  their  psychiatric  casualties,  the 
so-called  "post-Vietnam  syndrome"  may 
well  be  more  pronounced  and  more  fre- 
quent in  its  incidence.  And  the  time  lag 
seems  unprecedented.  This  pattern  was 
first  dramatized.  Insofar  as  I  am  aware, 
at  oversight  hearings  I  held  in  1969  and 
1970  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee,  and  in  the 
last  2  years  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  I  first  in- 
troduced legislation  on  Jizne  17,  1971 

then  Included  In  S.  2091  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress— to  make  these  returning  veterans 
eligible  for  readjustment  medical  coun- 
selling in  Veterans'  Administration  facil- 
ities. 

This  provision  was  also  Included  In 
legislation,  called  the  "Veterans  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act,"  twice  passed  by  the  Senate — 
in  8.  2108  last  Congress  and  in  8.  284 
passed  this  session  on  March  6,  1973,  by 


an  87-to-2  vote  More  specifically,  it 
would  authorize  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  readjustment  medical 
counseling  and  appropriate  followup  care 
to  each  Vietnam  era  veteran  with  other 
than  a  dishonorable  discharge  upon  the 
veteran's  request.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  Is  to  make  fully  available — and 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  use  of — 
the  full  resources  of  the  VA's  medical 
services  to  those  returning  veterans  who 
feel  the  need  for  professional  counseling 
to  help  them  in  their  readjustment  to 
civilian  Ufe. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  in  the  sen- 
sitive field  of  ps>-chological  or  p.sychiatric 
counseling,  availability  and  ea.'^e  of  access 
to  such  services  must  be  emphasized  and 
all  necessary  btirriers  removed.  A  recently 
returned  veteran  should  know  that  help 
is  available,  and  that  if  he  aslts  for  it  his 
request  will  be  speedily  and  compassion- 
ately honored. 

Under  present  VA  law  and  regulations, 
a  veteran  is  not  eligible  for  outpatient 
care  unless  it  is  established  that  he  is  suf- 
fering from  a  service-connected  condi- 
tion or  is  in  need  of  hopsitalizatlon.  Un- 
der this  new  provision,  all  VA  facilities 
which  can  assist  in  readjustment  will  be 
made  more  visible  and  accessible.  The 
provision  of  readjustment  counseling  in 
all  VA  facilities  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  VA  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Purgery — taking  full  advantage  of  Its 
skilled  staff  consisting  of  some  961  psy- 
chologists, 304  pyschologlsts  attendants 
ard  technicians,  707  psychology  trainees, 
2  198  social  workers.  335  social  worker  as- 
sociates, and  479  social  work  trainees — 
can  be  of  significant  assistance  to  the 
successful  readjustment  of  large  numbers 
of  recently  discharged  veterans. 

Recent  discussions  with  professionals 
acquainted  with  the  VA  hospital  system 
illustrate  that  the  cost  of  such  a  provi- 
sion can  be  severely  reduced  without  a 
loss  in  quality  by  the  use  of  trained 
volunteers  and  skilled  paraprofesslonal 
workers  In  providing  the  readjustment 
counseling  and  screening. 

In  addition,  current  law  In  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  provides  a  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  for  an  active 
psychosis  developed  within  2  years  of 
discharge  from  service.  The  Senate  has 
twice  passed  my  amendment — also  in- 
cluded in  8.  2108  and  S.  284 — to  extend 
this  period  to  3  years  after  discharge 
and  to  make  it  applicable  to  any  psy- 
chosis rather  than  only  an  active 
psychosis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  provisions  from 
8.  284  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  explanatory  material  from  the  com- 
mittee report  <No.  93-56 >  following  the 
VA  memo  and  letter  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  In  my  remarks. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Omcx  OF  THE  ABMirnsTaATiON  or 
VrrtRANS'  KrrkHLS. 

Wanhington.  DC.  October  1.  1973. 
Hon.  Auiiv  CaANSTON, 

Chairrrian,  Subcornmittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  M«  Chadima!*-  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  letter  of  August  13  In  which 
you  request  copies  of  the  memorandum  and 
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studies  referred  to  In  the  recent  series  of 
articles  on  the  Vietnam  Era  veteran  by  Mr. 
Michael  Batchell  in  the  Washlntgon  Star- 
News. 

A  copy  of  the  memorandum  Is  enclosed. 
It  was  prep>ared  as  a  working  document  by 
the  Mental  Health  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  In  response  to  an  internal  request  for 
suggestions  concerning  p>oaslble  areas  of 
need  for  additional  legislation  not  fully  met 
by  existing  statutory  provisions. 

The  proposal  was  based  on  the  general 
principle  that  any  transition  period  lmp>oses 
a  variety  of  stressful  adjustment  problems 
on  those  Involved  and  on  the  assumption 
that,  whUe  this  has  occurred  after  every 
p>erlod  of  service,  reentry  may  be  a  more 
difficult  process  for  the  Vietnam  Era  veterans 
because  they  are  younger  as  a  group.  Issues 
surrounding  the  Vietnam  Conflict  are  more 
complex,  and  our  society  is  changing  at  a 
more  rapid  pace. 

The  proposal  also  reflected  the  judgment 
that  veterans  who  had  experienced  pre- 
servlce  adjustment  problems,  such  as  those 
common  to  minority  groups  and  high  school 
dropouts,  face  more  serious  reentry  difficul- 
ties, as  well  as  those  traumatized  by  exposure 
to  the  death  and  destruction  of  war.  Rather 
than  a  special  study  as  Mr.  Satchell  errone- 
ously reported,  the  conclusion  that  up  to  20% 
of  Vietnam  Era  veterans  may  be  facing  sig- 
nificant adjustment  problems  was  based  on 
the  following  Information : 

Approximately  20%  of  Vietnam  veterans 
and  servicemen  are  from  minority  groups. 
(DoD  and  VA  estimates) ; 

Approximately  16%  of  Vietnam  Era  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  are  high  school  drop- 
outs and  approximately  30^;  of  Vietnam 
servicemen  with  high  school  diplomas  had 
armed  forces  test  scores  comparable  to  drop- 
outs. (Report  of  Presidents  Committee  on 
the  Vietnam  Veteran,  1970); 

Smaller  proportions  of  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans are  using  educational  benefits  (approx- 
imately one  out  of  four  in  contrast  to  nearly 
half  of  non-dlsadvantaged  veterans).  (VA 
DVB  Information  Bulletin  24-7S-3); 

Survey  conducted  for  VA  by  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates  indicated  alienation  is  par- 
ticularly evident  among  non-white  and  those 
with  less  than  high  school  education.  (A 
Study  of  the  Problems  Pacing  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans:  Their  Readjustment  to  Civilian 
Life,  October  1971 ) ; 

Follow-up  study  of  Vietnam  drug  users, 
sponsored  by  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  In  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 
Labor.  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
and  the  Veterans  Administration,  Indicating 
that  18%  of  all  randomly  selected  Vietnam 
veterans  In  the  study  period  were  still  un- 
employed six  months  or  more  after  dis- 
charge. The  rate  was  much  higher  for  edu- 
cationally or  culturally  disadvantaged 
veterans.  (SAODAP  Monograph,  Series  A, 
Number  l,  AprU  1973.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President) 

A  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Bonis. 
Research  Psychiatrist,  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospltel,  Indicating  that  returnees  from 
overseas  duty  who  were  still  In  military 
service  were  showing  significant  reentry 
problems  and  that  this  was  greater  for  those 
who  had  not  completed  high  school  and/or 
had  pre-servlce  adjustment  problems  as  well 
as  those  who  had  seen  extensive  combat 
(American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  August 
1973) 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Mr  Satchell 
apparently  confused  the  estimate  that  20% 
of  Vietnam  veteran  population  may  have 
serious  reentry  problems  with  the  entirely 
separate  estimate  by  VA  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals that  up  to  5%  of  those  Vietnam 
Era  veterans  who  had  been  exposed  to  com- 
bat may  be  facing  serious  psychological  con- 
sepuences  from  those  traumatic  experiences 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  look  into 
this  matter  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

DoNAU)  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

[Proposed     legislation.     July     1973,     Mental 
Health   and   Behavioral   Sciences   Service] 

TRANSrrlONAL      PEZYTNTrVI      MENTAL      HEALTH 

Sebvices    fob    New    Veterans 
introduction 

After  every  war  the  great  majority  of  vet- 
erans are  young  adults  who  must  go  through 
a  critical  period  of  transition  from  military 
to  clvUlan  life.  The  impact  of  absence  from 
home,  of  exposure  to  different  living  condi- 
tions, life  styles,  and  cultures,  and  of  per- 
sonal physical  and  psychological  trauma,  Is 
sucti  that  readjustment  Is  a  highly  complex 
process.  The  difficulty  of  this  process  has 
been  markedly  greater  for  the  Vletn«ma  vet- 
eran because  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
the  Vietnam  Confilct  and  of  the  rapid  social- 
economic  changes  that  occurred  In  his  ab- 
sence. Reliable  surveys  and  studies  conducted 
by  the  military  and  by  VA  indicate  serious 
and  prolonged  readjustment  problems  exist 
In  approximately  one  out  of  five  new  vet- 
erans but,  to  a  leeser  degree,  were  experienced 
by  all. 

Since  current  statutory  provisions  govern- 
ing DM&S  health  care  services  are  tied  to 
an  illness  rather  than  preventive  health 
model,  only  a  small  proportion  of  veterans 
have  sought  or  received  these  critically 
needed  mental  health  psychoeoclal  read- 
justment services.  The  consequence  Includes 
major  economic  and  social  cost  to  society 
stemming  from  the  failure  of  these  veterans 
to  make  effective  readjustments,  as  well  as 
the  personal  adverse  psychological  effects  on 
the  veterans  and  their  families  who  served 
their  country  during  a  long  and  difficult 
conflict. 

PROPOSAL 

That  a  law  be  enacted  by  which  the  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide,  during  a  period  of  up 
to  one  year  from  the  date  of  discharge  from 
mUltary  service,  mental  health  services  are 
required  to  assist  Vietnam  veterans  In  the 
process  of  transition  from  mUltary  to  civilian 
status.  Also,  where  warranted  Vietnam  vet- 
erans already  out  of  service  be  entitled  to 
such  services  for  a  period  of  one  yecir  after 
the  law  Is  enacted. 

COMMENT 

Since  approximately  6Vi  million  Vietnam 
veterans  are  already  out  of  service,  the  major 
demand  would  stem  from  the  2  million  still 
In  service.  It  Is  anticipated  that  this  process 
would  Involve  from  four  to  six  individual 
therapeutic  sessions  and  be  requested  by  25% 
of  the  eligible  veterans. 

COST 

•30.000,000  based  on  a  maximum  of  six 
therapeutic  sessions  for  500,000  Vietnam 
veterans. 

S.  284 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  availability  of 
comprehensive   treatment   and   rehabilita- 
tive services  and  programs  for  certain  dis- 
abled veterans  suffering  from  alcoholism, 
drug  dependence,  or  alcohol  or  drug  abuse 
disabilities,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Drug  and 
Alcohol    Treatment    and    Rehabilitation    act 
of  1973". 

Sec.  3.  Section  602  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "an  active"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "a";  and 


(2)  striking  out  "two  years"  both  times 
It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "three  years". 

Sec.  4.  lai  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  17  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  612  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"5  612A.  Eligibility  for  readjustment  medical 
counseling 

"The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3103  of  this  title  and  within 
the  limits  of  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties, shall  furnish  readjustment  medical 
counseling  and  appropriate  foUowup  care 
and  treatment  under  this  subchapter  to  any 
person  who  served  in  the  active  military 
naval,  or  air  service  during  the  Vietnam 
era  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from with  other  than  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge and  who  requests  such  counseling  in 
order  to  assist  such  person  in  readjusting 
to  civilian  life  following  his  discharge  or 
release  from  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Ad- 
ministrator, in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  shall  take  appropriate  action, 
as  provided  in  section  241  of  this  title,  to 
Insure  that  all  veterans  eliggble  for  assistance 
under  this  section  are  advised  of  their  eHgl- 
blUty  for  such  assistance  and  are  encouraged 
to  take   full   advantage   thereof." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  below 
"612.    Eligibility    for    medical    treatment." 
the  following ; 

"612A.  EUglblllty  for  readjustment  medical 
counseling." 


PsTCHiATRic   Care   and  Readtostmxnt 
Medical  Counseling 

The  Committee  was  convinced  by  extensive 
testimony  developed  at  hearings  on  veterans 
readjustment  conducted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Veterans  Atlalrs  at  the  end  ol  the 
9l8t  Congress  and  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  92d  Congress  smd  by  medical  evi- 
dence that  significant  numbers  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans  who  are  not  addicts  have  never- 
theless suffered  severe  psychiatric  problems. 
These  problems  are  frequently  of  a  subtle 
nature  and  do  not  always  manifest  them- 
selves soon  after  discharge.  Therefore,  the 
reported  bill  provides  that  a  psychosis  which 
arises  within  three  years  after  discharge, 
rather  than  an  active  psychosis  which  arises 
within  two  such  years  (as  at  present),  will 
be  presvuned  to  be  service-connected.  The 
effect  of  this  Is  to  authorize  the  provision 
of  unlimited  outpatient  care  for  veterans 
meeting  these  criteria  of  disability. 

In  1951,  section  602,  containing  the  origi- 
nal active  psychosis  presumption,  was  added 
to  title  38  by  PubUc  Law  82-239.  The  House- 
passed  bill — HJl.  320 — had  Included  a  three- 
year  period  for  active  psychosis  and  the  Sen- 
ate reduced  It  to  two  years — (S.  Rept.  No. 
749,  82d  Cong.,  Ist  Ses6.'l951). 

The  Committee  is  of  the  view  that  the 
same  Justl9catlon  underlying  the  original 
provision  for  active  psychoses  sj-lslng  from 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  should 
be  applied  to  the  types  of  psychiatric  con- 
ditions which  seem  to  characterize  the  Indo- 
china War.  The  purpose  and  rationale  of  sec- 
tion 602  were  described  in  the  1951  House 
and    Senate    committee    reports   as    follows: 

"The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bUl  Is  fully  Justl.led  In  view  of  the  difficulty 
medical  science  has  in  tracing  the  exact 
causes  of  psychoses  The  additional  presump- 
tive period  would  authorize  service  connec- 
tion In  many  meritorious  cases  which  are 
barred  under  existing  law.  The  presumption 
Is  of  course  rebuttable  when  there  Is  affirm- 
ative evidence  to  the  contraxy  .  .  .  (HJL 
Rept.  No.  239,  82  Cong..  Isi  Sess.  2   (1951)  ). 

"It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the  disease 
of  psychoses  Is  not  only  an  Individual  prob- 
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lem  but  Involves  broad  socL&l  aspects  oa  well. 
It  Is  urgent  that  those  who  suiler  from  this 
unfortunate  malady  should  receive  prompt 
and  complete  institutional  care  and  treat- 
ment. Although  war  veterans  are  now  en- 
titled to  hospitalization  by  the  Veterans' 
Admmistratlon  for  non-service-connected 
psychosis,  their  admission  is  subject  to  avaU- 
ablUty  of  beds  and  their  Inability  to  defray 
the  expenses.  .  "(S.  Kept.  No.  749,  83d 
Cong  ,  1st  Sess.  2  ( 1951 ) ) . 

Of  greater  significance,  the  reported  bill 
directs  the  Administrator  to  provide  re- 
adjustment medical  coimseUng  and  appro- 
priate follow-up  care  to  Vietnam  era  veterans 
with  other  than  a  dishonorable  discharge 
(or  a  discharge  barred  under  section  3103  of 
title  38)  upon  the  veteran's  request.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  make  fully 
available — and  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  use  of— the  full  resources  of  the  VAs 
medical  services  to  those  returning  veterans 
who  feel  the  need  for  professional  counseling 
to  help  them  to  their  readjustment  to  clvU- 
Ian  life. 

In  the  sensitive  field  of  psychological  or 
psychiatric  counseling,  the  C!ommlttee  be- 
lieves that  avaliatlllty  and  ease  of  access  to 
such  services  must  be  emphasized  and  all 
unnecessary  barriers  removed.  A  recently  re- 
turned veteran  should  know  that  help  Is 
available,  and  that  If  he  asks  for  It  his  re- 
quest will  be  speedily  honored. 

Under  present  VA  law  and  regulation,  a 
veteran  is  not  eligible  for  outpatient  care  un- 
less It  Is  established  that  he  Is  suffering  from 
a  service-connected  condition  or  Is  In  need 
of  boepltallzatlon.  Under  this  new  provision, 
all  VA  facilities  which  can  assist  In  re- 
adjustment will  be  made  more  visible  and  ac- 
cessible. 

The  Committee  bellevee  that  the  provision 
In  the  reported  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
counseling  in  all  VA  facilities  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery— taking  f\iil  advantage  of 
Its  961  psychologists.  304  psychologists'  at- 
tendants and  technicians.  707  psychology 
trainees.  2198  social  workers.  335  socUl  work- 
er assocutea,  and  479  social  work  trainee* — 
can  be  of  significant  assistance  to  the  suc- 
cessful readjustment  of  large  numbers  of 
recently  discharged  veterans,  both  addict 
«nd  nonaddlct. 
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DEA  BARBITURATE  REGULATIONS 
NEED  MUSCLE  BEHIITO  THEM 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration — 
DEA— has  Issued  regulations  to  curtail 
production  of  the  three  most  abused  bar- 
biturate drugs — amobarbltal.  secobCLr- 
bital,  and  pentobarbital.  The  new  regula- 
tions place  these  drugs  in  the  second  most 
dangerous  category  under  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  of  1970,  right  behind  such 
Illegal  drugs  as  heroin  and  cocaine. 

This  action  represents  an  Important 
first  step  by  DEA  to  respond  to  the  grow- 
ing peril  of  barbiturate  abuse,  which  Is 
part  of  a  poli'dnig  epidemic  Involving 
the  Illicit  use  of  billions  of  legally  manu- 
factured plUs 

I  call  it  a  "first  step"  because,  despite 
the  establshment  of  DEA  in  Julv  in  a 
major  reorganization  and  consolidation 
of  Federal  drug  enforcement  agencies, 
there  is  no  evidence  yet  that  the  new 
streamlined  structure  Is  any  more  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  Nation's  pill  prob- 
lem than  was  the  old  balky  apparatus 
In  fact,  there  are  early  indications  that 
the  new  agency  Is  less  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  burgeoning  Illicit  traffic  In  pills 
than  were  its  predecessor  agencies. 


My  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee held  a  series  of  field  hearings  to 
consider  Reorganization  Plan  No  2  of 
1973.  which  established  the  DEA.  We 
travelled  to  8  cities  to  explore  the  na- 
ture of  the  drug  problem  in  the  nation, 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
driig  enforcement  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  structuring  of  the 
DEA.  A  total  of  180  witnesses  were  heard 
in  11  hearings. 

After  listening  to  Federal.  States,  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials,  drug 
treatment  prevention  and  education 
specialists,  and  ex-addicts  the  principal 
finding  Ln  the  subcommittee's  report  'No. 
93-469*  was  that  Federal  drug  enforce- 
ment efforts  have  failed  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  Nation's  polydrug  problem — 
especially  in  combatting  the  pill  traffic 
in  our  schools. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
estimated  that  90  percent  of  the  pills 
used  illicitly  are  of  legitimate  origin.  A 
recent  survey  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Marijuana  and  E>rug  Abuse  found 
that  the  Illicit  use  of  pills  Involves  17 
times  as  many  Americans  as  use  heroin. 
Yet,  we  found  that  Federal  enforcement 
priorities  and  strategies  are  overwhelm- 
ingly weighted  toward  suppression  of 
heroin.  At  issue  is  not  whether  Federal 
law  enforcement  should  abandon  the  war 
against  heroin  traffickers,  but  to  what 
extent  law  enforcement  efforts  should  re- 
flect the  actual  degree  of  danger  from 
all  forms  of  drug  abuse. 

A  9- month  Investigation  of  drug  law 
enforcement  by  my  subcommittee  found 
the  old  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs — BNDD — sorely  lacking  in  this 
respects.  For  example,  we  found  that 
BNDD  had  assigned  only  240  of  its  1.600 
agents  to  full-time  duty  In  combating 
the  diversion  of  legally  manufactured 
pills  Into  the  Illicit  market.  An  oversight 
inquiry  now  being  conducted  by  the  sub- 
committee Indicates  that  the  new  DEA 
is  also  not  being  structured  to  stress  en- 
forcement efforts  against  the  illicit  traf- 
fic in  pills.  In  fact,  the  enforcement  situ- 
ation at  DEA  may  be  even  worse  than  It 
was  at  BNDD. 

The  Compliance  Division,  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  preventing  the  diversion  of 
legally  produced  pills  into  the  illicit  traf- 
fic, has  the  same  number  of  agents  it 
did  in  BNDD— 240  But  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  BNDD  and  customs  has  Increased 
the  total  number  of  narcotics  agents  in 
DEA  from  1,600  to  2.200.  The  net  results 
Is  that  Compliance  Division  agents  are 
now  outmanned  by  about  8  to  1  in  DEA, 
compared  with  slightly  more  than  5  to  1 
in  BNDD. 

Obviously,  the  Issujmce  of  regulations 
to  cut  back  on  the  production  of  three 
heavily  abused  barbiturate  drugs  will 
serve  little  purpose  If  there  is  not  the 
muscle  needed  to  enforce  these  regula- 
tions, E>urlng  the  course  of  my  subcom- 
mittee investigation,  a  BNDD  official  con- 
ceded that  an  earlier  cutback  In  produc- 
tion quotas  of  amphetamines  was  con- 
sidered "self-enforcing"  because  the 
manpower  shortage  in  the  Compliance 
Division  required  BNDD  to  rely  heavily 
on  voluntary"  compliance  by  drug  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers. 
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The  Compliance  Division  Is  responsible 
for  monitoring  and  Investigating  450.000 
dnig  handlers  In  the  United  States, 
through  whom  flow  8  billion  doses  of 
stimulants  and  depressants  annually.  But 
its  lack  of  manpower  has  forced  it  to 
focus  attention  on  the  Nation's  approxi- 
mately 2.000  manufacturers  and  4.000 
wholesale  distributors  of  drugs.  These 
firms  are  reached  on  an  average  of  only 
once  every  3  years  for  in-depth  investiga- 
tions, with  little  opportunity  for  foUowup. 
In  addition  to  understafflng  its  own  ef- 
forts against  drug  companies  and  whole- 
sale distributors,  DEIA  continues  BNDD's 
practice  of  delegating  enforcement  ef- 
forts against  the  Nation's  51.000  pharma- 
cies to  even  more  severely  understaffed 
State  and  local  agencies. 

The  net  result  appears  to  be  a  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  attitude  by  DEA  in  vir- 
tually ignoring  pills,  despite  a  grudging 
admission  by  DEA  officials  that  poly- 
drug abuse  is  more  of  a  problem  today 
than  it  ever  was. 

The  new  DEA  regulations,  in  addition 
to  authorizing  production  quotas  on  the 
three  barbiturate  drugs,  al.so  ban  the  use 
of  reflUable  prescriptions  and  require  the 
use  of  import  and  export  permits  and 
Federal  order  forms  to  facilitate  moni- 
toring by  DEA.  Behind  the.se  regulations 
Is  a  medical  finding  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
abuse  of  these  drugs  leads  to  severe 
physical  and  psychological  dependence, 
often  resulting  In  withdrawal  symptoms 
and  other  side  effects  more  severe  than 
those  of  heroin  Six  other  barbiturate 
drugs  are  being  closely  watched  by  HEW 
and  DEA  to  determine  whether  their  po- 
tential for  abuse  is  as  high  and  whether 
they  should  be  placed  under  the  same 
strict  regulations. 

All  of  this  monitoring  of  drug  abuse 
trends  and  Issuing  of  regulations  will  be 
a  cruel  hoax  on  the  public  unless  they 
are  backed  up  by  stepped-up  enforce- 
ment against  Illicit  trafficking  In  legally 
produced  substances  Preventing  the  di- 
version of  billions  of  pills  into  hands  of 
the  pushers  is  a  difficult  and  often  dan- 
gerous business.  It  deserves  a  higher  en- 
forcement priority  than  the  DEA  seems 
willing  to  give  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  new  regulations  and  of  a  Wash- 
ington Post  story  of  November  14  de- 
scribing their  issuance  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows ; 

(PYom  the  Inderal  Register,  Nov.    13.   1973] 
TTrut    21— Pood    and    Drugs — Chapt««    II— 

DBtJO     ENrOBCXMlNT     .^MI.VIS-nUTION,     Dx- 

pwiTMEKT  or  JusncT — Part   1308 — Scbes- 

tTLCa    or     CONT«OLIJH)     StTBSTANCTS SCHXD- 

ULE  II — Control  of  Amobarbital.  Pkxto- 
BARBrrAL,  Secobarbttal  and  Thkr  Salts 
A  notice  dated  May  25.  1973.  and  published 
<n  the  rrDEBAL  Rtcisteb  on  May  31,  1973  (38 
PR  14289),  propoeed  the  transfer  of  nine 
derivatives  of  barbituric  acid  and  their  salts 
from  Schedule  in  to  Schedule  II  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-513i.  The 
notice  stated  that  the  proposal  was  "based 
upon  the  Investigation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  upon  the 


scientific  and  medical  evaluation  and  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  secured  pursuant 
to  section  201(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970." 
All  Interested  persons  were  given  until  June 
29,  1973.  to  submit  their  objections,  com- 
ments or  requests  for  hearings. 

By  notice  dated  July  6,  1973,  and  published 
In  the  FzDERAL  Registks  on  July  11,  1973 
(38  FR  18469).  all  Interested  persons  were 
given  an  extension  of  time  until  July  18. 
1973,  to  submit  their  objections,  comments 
or  request  for  hearing  on  the  above  pro- 
posal. 

No  objections  or  requests  presenting  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  a  hearing  were  received 
regarding  the  proposed  order  transferring 
amobarbltal,  secobarbital.  pentobarbital, 
cyclobarbltal.  heptabarbltal,  probarbltal.  tal- 
butal.  vlnbarbltal  and  their  salts  from  Sched- 
ule lU  to  Schedule  U. 

On  June  29.  1973,  Covington  and  Burling, 
Counsel  for  McNeU  Laboratories,  Inc.  (Mc- 
Neil) a  principal  manufacturer  and  distrib- 
utor of  sodium  butabarbltal,  a  salt  of  buta- 
barbltal.  under  the  trade  name  "Butlsol 
Sodium."  filed  comments  and  requested  a 
hearing  concerning  the  proposed  transfer 
of  butabarbltal  and  Its  salts  from  Schedule 
III  to  Schedule  II. 

Following  establishment  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  on  July  1.  1973 
(38  FR  18380),  a  new  and  thorough  review 
was  made  of  the  situation  Involving  the 
derivatives  of  barbituric  acid.  As  a  result  of 
that  review  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  has  determmed 
that  amobarbltal.  secobarbital,  and  pento- 
barbital should  be  transferred  promptly  into 
Schedule  n. 

It  has  further  been  determined,  on  the 
basis  of  all  relevant  factors,  that  additional 
study  and  monitoring  of  cyclobarbltal.  hepta- 
barbltal. probarbltal,  talbutal.  vlnbarbltal, 
butabarbltal  and  their  salts  are  required  be- 
fore a  final  decision  on  the  transfer  of  these 
drugs  Is  reached. 

The  Administrator,  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  finds  that  amobarbltal,  seco- 
barbital, and  pentobarbital  and  their  salts: 

(1)    Have  a  high  potential  for  abuse; 

(3)  Have  a  currently  accepted  medical  use 
In  treatment  In  the  United  States,  and 

(8)  May.  when  abused,  lead  to  severe 
physical   and   psychological   dependence. 

Therefore,  under  the  authority  vested  In 
the  Attorney  General  by  Section  201(a)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  (31  U.S.C.  811(a)  ), 
and  delegated  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  by  |  0.100 
of  Title  28  of  the  Code  of  PWleral  Regulations. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that : 

i.  Section  1308.13  of  Title  21  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  be  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraph  (e)(2).  (3)  and  (4)  to  read 
as  follows : 

(  1308.12     Schedule  n. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(e)   •  •  • 

(3)  Amobarbltal 3138 

(3)  Secobarbital 2316 

(4)  Pentobarbital 3270 

2.  Section  1308.13(c)  of  Title  31  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

f  1308  14    Schedule  lU. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  Depressants.  Unless  specifically  ex- 
cepted or  unless  listed  In  another  schedule, 
any  material,  compound,  mixture,  or  prep- 
aration which  contains  any  quantity  of  the 
following  substances  having  a  depressant  ef- 
fect on   the  central   nervous  system: 


( I )  Any  compound,  mixture,  or 
preparation  containing  ambarbltal. 
secobarbital,  pentobarbital  or  any  salt 
thereof  and  one  or  more  other  active 
medicinal  Ingredients  which  are  not 
listed   in   any   schedule 2361 

(3)  Any  suppository  dosage  form 
containing  amobarbltal.  secobarbital, 
pentobarbital,  or  any  salt  of  any  of 
these  drugs  and  approved  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  for  market- 
ing only  as  a  suppository 2100 

(3)  Any  substance  which  contains 
any  quantity  of  a  derivative  of  barbi- 
turic acid  or  any  salt  thereof 3100 

(4)  Chlorhexadol 2610 

(5)  aiutethlmlde 2550 

(6)  Lysergic  acid 7300 

(7)  Lysergic  acid  amide 7310 

(8)  Methyprylon 2575 

(9)  Phencyclldlne 7471 

(10)  Sulfondlethylmethane 2600 

(II)  Sulfonethylmethant 2605 

(13)  Sulfonmethane 2610 

The  requirements  Imposed  upon  the  sub- 
stances controlled  by  this  order  shall  be- 
come effective  as  follows; 

1.  Registration.  Any  registrant  presently 
authorized  to  manufacture,  distribute,  en- 
gage In  research,  Import  or  export  any  of 
these  substances  should  apply  pursuant  to 
21  CFR  1301.61  to  modify  their  registration 
to  authorize  the  handUng  of  such  controlled 
substances  In  Schedule  n  on  or  before  De- 
cember 17.  1973. 

Any  person  presently  not  authorized  to 
handle  such  controlled  substances  and  who 
proposes  to  engage  In  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution. ImpKirtatlon,  or  exportation  of,  or 
research  with,  any  of  these  substances,  shall 
obtain  a  registration  to  conduct  his  proposed 
activity  pursuant  to  sections  302  and  303 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  USC  822 
823). 

2.  SecuHty.  These  substances  must  be 
manufactured,  distributed,  and  stored  In  ac- 
cordance with  21  CFR  1301.71,  1301.72(a), 
1301.73,  1301.74(a),  1301.75,  and  1301.76  on 
or  before  May  13.  1974.  Provided,  that  upon 
application  and  approval  by  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  those  parenteral 
dosage  forms  containing  amobarbltal.  or  sec- 
obarbital, or  pentobarbital  or  any  salt  of  any 
of  these  drugs  which  are  required  by  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  or  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder  to  be  kept  In  storage  under 
refrigeration  may  be  stored  In  compliance 
with  the  Schedule  III  security  regulations 
set  forth  In  21  CFR  1301.71-1301.76.  In  the 
event  that  any  security  requirement  Imposes 
special  hardship,  the  drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration win  entertain  any  Justified  re- 
quests for  an  extension  of  time. 

3.  Labeling  and  packaging.  All  labels  on 
commercial  containers  of,  and  all  labeling  of, 
any  of,  these  substances  which  are  packaged 
after  May  13,  1973.  shall  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  21  CFR  1302.03-1302  05. 
1302.07  and  1302.08.  In  the  event  this  ef- 
fective date  Imposes  special  hardships  on  any 
"manufacturer  ",  as  defined  in  Section  102 
(14)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act,  31 
U.S.C.  803(14),  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration will  entertain  any  Justified  re- 
quests for  extension  of  time. 

4.  Quotas.  Interim  quotas  and  these  sub- 
stances will  be  established  to  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1974,  to  be  adjusted  on  or  before 
July  1,  1974.  All  Interested  persons  required 
to  obtain  quotas  shall  submit  applications 
pursuant  to  31  CFR  1303.13  or  1303.23  on  or 
before  December  3,  1974. 


6.  Inventory.  Every  registrant  required  to 
keep  records  who  possesses  any  quantity  of 
any  of  these  substances  shall  take  an  Inven- 
tory pursuant  to  21  CFR  1304  11-1304  19.  of 
all  stocks  of  those  substances  on  hand  on 
January  1.  1974. 

6.  Records.  All  registrants  required  to  keep 
records  pursuant  to  21  CFR  1304.21-1307.27 
shall  maintain  such  records  on  these  sub- 
stances commencing  on  the  date  on  which 
the  Inventory  of  those  substances  Is  taken 

7.  Reports.  All  registrants  required  to  file 
reports  with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration pursuant  to  21  CFR  1304.37-130441 
shall  report  on  the  Inventory  taken  under 
paragraph  five  (above)  and  on  all  subse- 
quent transactions. 

8.  Order  forms.  Each  distribution  of  any 
of  these  on  or  after  January  1.  1974.  shall 
utUlze  an  order  form  pursuant  to  21  CFR 
Part  1305  except  as  permitted  In  ;  1305.03  of 
that  title. 

9.  Prescriptions.  All  prescriptions  for  the 
above  controlled  substances  shall  comply 
with  21  CFR  1306.01-1306  15  on  or  before 
December  17,  1973.  Any  prescriptions  for  the 
above  controlled  substances,  which  are  e:.- 
tltled  to  be  refiUed  under  21  CFR  1306.22 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  such  refill  In  ac- 
cordance with  21  CFR  1306.12  on  and  after 
December  17,  1973. 

10.  Excepted  substances.  This  order  does 
not  amend  21  CFR  1308.32.  Those  combina- 
tion products  containing  amobarbltal.  seco- 
barbital, pentobarbital  or  any  salt  thereof 
currently  excepted  under  5  1308.32  will  re- 
main excepted.  The  Drug  Euforoemeut  Ad- 
ministration recognizes  that  certain  com- 
bination drugs  containing  amobarbltal,  seco- 
barbital, pentobarbital  or  any  salts  thereof 
and  excepted  under  the  Drug  Abust  Control 
Amendments  of  1965  have  not  been  excepted 
under  I  130832.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  those 
substances  shall  be  deemed  excepted  under 
;  1308.32  pending  further  action  by  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration. 

11.  Importation  and  erportation.  All  Im- 
portation and  exportation  of  any  of  the  sub- 
stances on  and  after  January  i,  1974,  shall 
be  In  compUance  with  21  CFR  Part  1312. 

12.  Criminal  liability.  Any  activity  with 
amobarbltal.  or  secobarbital,  or  p>entobarbi- 
tal  or  any  salt  of  any  of  these  drugs  not  au- 
thorized by,  or  In  violation  of,  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  or  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (Public  Law  91-613) 
shall  continue  to  be  unlawful  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  two  Acts  applicable  to  a  non- 
narcotic drug  In  Schedule  III  until  Decem- 
ber 17.  1973.  On  or  after  December  17  1973, 
any  activity  with  amobarbltal,  or  secobarbi- 
tal, or  pentobarbital  or  any  salt  of  any  of 
these  drugs  not  authorized  by,  or  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  or  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act  (Public  Law  91-513).  shall  be  unlawful 
under  the  provisions  of  those  two  Acts  ap- 
plicable to  a  nonnarcotic  drug  In  Schedule 

n. 

13    Other.  In  all  other  respects,  this  order 
Is  effective  on  the  date  of  publication. 
Dated;  November  8.  1973 

John  R.  Bkrttls.  Jr.. 
Administrator,    Drug    Enforcement    Ad- 
ministration, UjS.  Department  of  Jat- 
tice. 
[FR  Doc,  73-24304  FUed  11-13-73  8:i6  un] 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Nov.  14,  1978] 
Unitkd  Statts  CrBTAiLS  BARBmnuTrs* 

AVATLABILITT 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 
The  Justice  Department  moved  yesterday 
to  curtail  sharply  the  availability  of  three  of 
the  most  widely  tised  depressant  drugs 
Rigid  security  and  production  s&fegu&rda 
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were  placed  on  amobarblt*!.  secob*rblUU  and 
pentobarbital,  drugs  that  ar«  frequently  uaed 
to  relieve  tension.  The  department  said  It 
bad  found  a  "high  potential  for  abua«"  of  ttM 
three  barbiturates. 

John  R,  Bartels  Jr  ,  head  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  said  that  whU* 
the  depressants  meet  a  medical  need,  studies 
show  that  when  abused  they  le^d  to  severe 
physical  and  psychological  dependence,  often 
producing  wltbdrawal  symptoms  more  severe 
than  those  of  heroin. 

The  drugs  were  placed  under  the  same 
controls — including  a  ban  on  reflllable  pre- 
scriptions, strict  quotas  on  production.  Im- 
porting and  exporting  and  federal  order  forma 
for  sales — that  are  now  in  effect  for  narcotics 
and  drugs  such  as  cocaine,  morphine,  co- 
deine, methadone,  methamphetamlne,  am- 
phetamine and  metbaqualone. 

The  newly  claaained  barbiturates  carry  tbe 
trade  names  of  Seconal.  Tulnai  and  AmytAl. 
all  manufactured  by  the  EU  Lilly  Co  .  and 
Nembutal  which  Is  produced  by  Abbott 
Laboratories. 

Yesterday's  action  was  part  of  a  program 
of  drug  review  under  the  1970  Federal  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  The  program  calls 
for  medical  evaluations  by  the  Department 
of  Heaith.  Education  and  Welfare  and  flnaJ 
decision  by  the  Justice  Department  on  the 
degree  of  control  required  for  a  variety  of 
drugs. 

HEW  officials  concTjrred  in  the  barbiturate 
decision  according  to  Peter  B.  Hutt.  general 
counsel  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

Hutt  said  other  barbiturates  also  had  been 
candidates  for  the  tighter  control*  but  offi- 
cials found  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
drugs  had  only  a  potential  for  abuse  where«« 
the  three  reclassified  drugs  had  a  history  of 
abuse. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  an 
arm  of  the  Justice  Department,  reported  last 
year  that  there  were  1.771  baj-blturate  sui- 
cides and  deaths  and  3.475  orerdoee  and  In- 
Jury  cases  in  33  states  during  a  recent  17- 
month  period. 
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URBAN  HOMESTEADINO 

Mr.  BIDEN  Mr  President,  on  Ncn-em- 
ber  9.  1973.  I  Introduced  tiie  National 
U'-ban  Homestead  Act  of  1973.  This  leg- 
islation would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
assist  local  housing  agencies  in  disposing 
of  city-owned  houses  and  transfer  title  of 
federally  owned  houses  which  ajx  siilt- 
able  for  homestead  program  to  local 
housing  agencies 

Statistics  revealing  the  number  of  va- 
cant federally  owned  houses  In  major 
cities  are  Important  for  determining  both 
needs  and  Impact  for  the  program  exists 
in  various  cities.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  analysis  of  acquired 
home  mortgage  properties,  showing  the 
number  of  homes  to  which  HUD  has 
acquired  title  through  default.  These 
homes,  with  the  exception  of  those  used 
for  emergency  relief  purposes  are  vacant, 
and  can  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
inventory  for  an  urban  homesteadlng 
program 

For  the  benefit  of  my  coUeagiies,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  statis- 
tics taken  from  the  -Analysis  of  HUD- 
Acqulred  Home  Mortgage  Properties"  for 
August  1973,  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tics were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows : 


Statisttcs 

Region  I.— Hartford,  58:  Bangor.  8:  Boeton. 
438;  Manchester.  3.  ProTidenoe,  12.  and  Bur- 
lington, 3. 

Region  rr — Camden.  600:  Newark.  1.306. 
Albany,  37;  Buffalo.  131;  Hempstead.  3.033: 
New  York,  figures  unavailable;  and  San  Juan 
SO. 

Region  m.— Wilmington.  314;  Washington. 
183;  Baltimore.  189;  PtaUadelphla.  3,414; 
PttUburgb,  383;  Richmond.  141;  Charlevton 
88. 

Region    rv — Birmingham.    559:    Jackson- 
vUle,  459;   MUml.  137;   Tampa.  802:   Atlanta. 
3.185;  Louisville.  237;  Jackson.  848;   Greens- 
boro.   333:    Columbia,    1843;    Knoxvllle.   262 
Memphis.   197;   and  NaahvUle,   138. 

Region  V, — Chicago.  2.484:  Springfield.  313: 
Indianapolis.  1.935;  Detroit.  15.553;  Qntnd 
Rapids.  597:  Minneapolis.  437:  Cincinnati. 
950;  Cleveland,  923;  Columbus.  678;  and 
MllwaiUee.  414. 

Region  VT— Little  Rock.  335;  New  Orleans. 
675:  Shreveport.  859:  Albuquerque  398  Ok- 
lahoma City.  445;  Tulsa.  530;  DaUas.  3.715; 
Fort  Worth.  1.120;  Houston.  1.053;  Lubbock. 
891:  and  San  Antonio.  1.027. 

Region  vn.— Des  Moines,  379;  Kansas  City. 
1.108:  Topeka.  344;  St.  Louis.  648:  and 
Omaha.  196. 

Region  Vin— Denver,  64;  Helena,  18;  Far- 
go. 6:  Sioux  FaUs.  4.  Salt  Lake  City,  13;  and 
Casper.  18 

Region  EK.— Phoenix.  630;  Loa  Angeles. 
5.113:  Sacramento.  636;  San  Diego.  187;  San 
Francisco.  1 J87;  SanU  Ana,  1356;  Honolulu, 
figures  unavailable:  and  Reno.  459. 

Region  X  —Anchorage.  14;  Boise  6;  Port- 
land. 273;   Seattle.  7.003.   and  Spokane    133 
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RESERVATIONS  ABOUT  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
luctantly supported  8.  2589.  the  "Natlon- 
aJ  Energy  Emergency  Act."  because  it  Is 
evident  that  some  additional  legislative 
authorities  are  needed  In  order  for  the 
Government  to  effectively  cope  with  po- 
tentially severe  fuel  shortages.  However. 
I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  enacting  such  sweeping  emer- 
gency powers  as  this  bill  contains. 

Under  S.  2589,  the  Congress  would  de- 
clare a  nationwide  energy  emergency. 
The  emergency  would  terminate  in  1  year 
unless  extended  by  Congress. 

The  President  would  be  directed  to 
prepare  a  national  rationing  and  con- 
servation program  within  15  days  after 
enactment.  The  plan  must  Include  a  pri- 
ority system  for  rationing  scarce  fuels, 
and  mandatory  conservation  measures 
capable  of  reducing  energy  consumption 
by  10  percent  in  10  days  and  25  percent 
in  4  weeks.  Included  in  the  mandatory 
conservation  plan  would  be:  transporta- 
tion controls;  restrictions  on  energy  use 
for  "nonessCTitlal  uses  such  as  lighted  ad- 
vertising and  recreational  activities";  a 
ban  on  advertising  encouraging  energy 
consumption;  limitations  on  energy  con- 
sumption of  commercial  establishments 
and  public  bulldtags;  temperature  re- 
strictions In  public  and  commercial 
buildings;  tuid,  reductions  in  8[>eed  lim- 
its. 

The  President  would  be  granted  full 
authority  to  implement  these  and  other 
measures  at  the  Federal  level,  or  to  direct 


the  States  to  Implement  them,  as  he  de- 
termines necessarj'  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, unless  all  or  part  of  his  plan  is 
speciflcally  disapproved  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress. 

All  actions  taken  under  the  bill  would 
be  exempt  from  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  for  1  year. 

To  meet  the  anticipated  fuel  shortage. 
It  is  apparent  that  some  new  authorities 
are  needed.  This  bill,  however,  does  not 
spell  out  what  authorities  are  needed. 
It  simply  gives  emergency  powers  to  the 
President  to  deal  with  the  fuel  situation 
in  much  the  same  way  as  he  would  be 
enabled  to  deal  with  a  war  mobilization. 

I  am  concerned  that  S.  2589  represents 
another  massive  grant  of  authority  to 
the  President  for  instituting  Federal 
controls,  which  the  Congress  and  the 
public  may  regret  for  years  to  come. 

In  many  respects,  this  bill  Is  similar  to 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  which 
began  as  a  grant  of  broad,  temporary, 
emergency  powers,  but  which  has  become 
a  part  of  our  national  life.  With  all  the 
distortions  and  confusion  that  price  con- 
trols have  brought,  they  will  not  go  away. 

In  other  respects,  this  bill  could  be 
compared  to  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
which  Is  still  around  after  more  than 
20  years  of  temporary,  emergency  pow- 
ers, or  even  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion. 

In  a  year  In  which  Congress  is  at- 
tempting to  reassert  Its  constitutional 
responsibilities  over  war-making  and  fis- 
cal policy,  long  abdicated  to  the  executive 
branch,  it  Is  certainly  inconsistent  for 
Congress  to  be  turning  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent much  of  its  constitutional  power  to 
regulate  commerce. 

An  example  of  congressional  ambiva- 
lence on  this  bill,  was  the  40  to  48  vote 
against  imposing  mandatorv-  ga.sollne  ra- 
tioning by  January  15.  While  the  Senate 
was  unwilling  to  require  rationing  Itself 
to  meet  a  declared  energ>'  emergency, 
it  Is  fully  willing  to  let  the  Pre.sldent  im- 
pose mandatory  rationing  whenever  he 
decides  It  is  needed 

S.  2589  was  rushed  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  only  2  days  of  hearings  and 
2  days  of  markup.  Yet  Its  effect  on  the 
economy  could  be  massive  and  totally 
unpredictable.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  has 
fallen  124  points  since  rationing  began 
to  be  seriously  discussed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment 

The  committee  report  on  the  bill  ex- 
presses the  expectation  that  the  "ration- 
ing and  conservation  programs  will  be 
designed  and  Implemented  after  proper 
deliberation  In  a  manner  that  Is  neither 
arbitrary  nor  capricious  "  Yet  the  bill 
gives  the  administration  only  15  days  to 
design  and  promulgate  the  witlre  nation- 
wide program. 

Economists  are  now  furiously  revis- 
ing their  economic  forecasts  for  the  com- 
ing year  as  a  result  of  the  fuel  shortage 
and  the  potential  effects  of  Government 
controls  The  forecasts  range  all  the  way 
from  growth  to  depression.  Surely  If 
there  is  any  chance  that  this  legislation 
might  bring  on  a  serious  recession.  It 
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should  be  given  more  careful  considera- 
tion than  It  has  t>een 

TILstorj-  may  demonstrate  that  the 
.-y-nate  act^d  too  hastily  in  pa.sstng  S. 
:'589  I  rertamly  hope  that  before  the  bill 
i.s  sent  to  the  President  for  signature,  It 
will  be  given  more  hearings,  more  careful 
thought,  much  more  .specific  language, 
and  mure  time  for  implementation. 
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TIIE    lOTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
DEATH    OF    PRESIDENT    JOHN    F 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  Thurs- 
day marks  the  lOUi  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  tumuituoa'J  event';  of  the  past 
decade  have  greatly  changed  our  Na- 
tion, but  President  Kennedy's  courage 
and  vLslon  shine  as  brightly  today  as 
they  did  that  clear  cold  inaugural  day 
in  1960.  The  hallmarks  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  competence,  integrity,  and 
Idealism.  He  Inspired  the  Nation  with 
his  confidence  in  the  future  of  America. 

President  Kennedy  had  a  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  all  Its  forms  and 
challenged  the  people  to  achieve  the  high 
goals  he  set  for  our  country.  He  showed 
us  how  to  think  afresh. 

President  Kennedy  did  not  live  to  see 
his  initiative  to  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  realized,  but  he  charted  a  course 
for  us.  As  one  commentator  recently 
said: 

He  did  not  solve  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace.  But  he  created  the  conviction  that 
they  could  be  solved.  He  did  not  end  the 
problems  of  racial  discrimination,  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  In  the  world,  the  problems 
of  governance.  But  he  Inspired  the  hope  that 
they  could  be  solved. 

For  his  was  the  promise  of  power  to 
be  wisely  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tion and  for  all  mankind.  His  tragic 
death  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  that 
promise.  But  he  ha.';  left  us  an  enduring 
legacy  of  hope.  His  Life  and  works  will 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  guide  future  genera- 
tions of  Americana. 


SOVIET  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
TOUGHER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  It  was  my  privilege  to  chair 
Jotot  Economic  Committee  hearings  on 
the  Soviet  economic  outlook  Obviously. 
this  Is  a  subject  that  assumes  Increasing 
Importance  for  the  United  States  as  our 
commercial  relations  expand. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  U.S. 
News  k  World  Report  in  its  last  Issue 
contains  a  very  interesting  discussion  of 
our  study  as  It  throws  light  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Soviet  consumer.  Our  study 
and  heartogs  potated  up  the  problems 
that  tht  Soviet  Union  faces  in  deciding 
priorities  as  between  its  very  burden- 
some military  machinery  and  Its  rising 
consumer  expectations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 


Il^om  VB.  News  &  World  Report,  Nov    19 
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Pbick    or    Aiding    Ahabs— How    "the    CSJood 

Liri"    ELunrs    thi    Rttsslans 

Add  one  more  victim  of  the  latest  Middle 
East  conflict:  The  Russian  consumer,  who 
yearns  for  the  kind  of  good  life  found  In 
the  West. 

Even  before  the  Arab-Israeli  war  broke 
out,  there  were  strong  indications  that  the 
Soviet  economy  was  in  deeper  trouble  than 
anyone  had  expected    And  then — 

The  war.  after  three  weeks,  had  cost  the 
Soviet  Union  between  5  and  10  bUUon  dol- 
lars In  equipment  to  replace  Arab  losses,  plus 
spending  on  transporting  it  by  sea  and  air 
Part  of  that  blU  will  be  paid  by  cutbacks 
In  Soviet  Investment  in  industries  produc- 
ing for  consumers. 

Damage  to  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  policy  of 
detente,  experts  say.  will  find  Americans  less 
eager  to  export  their  technologv  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Dnlon.  Moscow  had 
counted  on  such  imports  to  Inject  fresh 
energy  Into  an  already  ailing  economy 

Odds  grew  that  the  U£.  Congress  wUl  re- 
ject legislation  granting  Russia  trade  bene- 
fits and  easing  the  way  for  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment-supported  loans  to  help  finance  de- 
velopment of  Russia's  huge  natural  re- 
sources. The  Admlnlstratlon-s  request  for 
such  legislation  is  scheduled  to  come  before 
the  House  this  month. 

It  all  added  up  to  further  setbacks  and 
delays  for  the  U£.S.R.'s  long-touted  effort 
to  raise  living  standards  for  its  citizens  to 
equal  those  In  the  U.S 

BCMPEB   CaoP,   BTJT 

Not  all  the  news  for  Russian  consumers  is 
bad.  Soviet  Conmjunlst  Party  chief  Leonid 
Brezhnev  announced  In  late  October  that 
the  countrv-8  grain  harvest  la  1973  would 
reach  a  record  high— about  215  minion  tons 
That  is  roughly  35  mUllon  tons  more  than 
the  disastrous  1972  crop  that  forced  Moscow 
to  buy  1  bUllon  dollars'  worth  of  grains  from 
the  U.S. 

The  new  crop  wlU  probablv  mean  extra 
bread  and  meat  for  Ru^ia  households  In 
19.4.  But  even  as  Russians  got  the  good 
news,  a  crackdown  was  m  full  stride  on 
•economic  crimes"— most  of  them  involved 
with  the  popular  and  widespread  "black 
n,arket6."  These  provide  much  of  the  food 
eaten  by  city  workers,  as  well  as  other  scarce 
consumer  items,  and  even  the  products  that 
many  factories  require  to  keep  their  wheels 
turning. 

Courts  began  Unposlng  the  death  penalty 
on  those  convicted  of  stealtng  state  prop- 
erty, usually  people  connected  with  trade 
and  Industry. 

Among  those  shot  by  flrlng  squads  were 
farm  officials  and  salesmen,  store  manafjers 
bank  clerks. 

The  executions  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
on  a  massive  scale.  But  the  message  that 
came  through  to  the  Russian  people  was 
clear : 

Remember  that  "crime"  against  the  state 
does  not  pay. 

It  was  not  Just  ordinary  theft  for  private 
gain  that  was  involved  One  man  was  exe- 
cuted for  providing  a  collective  farm  with 
buUding  materials  he  had  obtained  bv  brib- 
ing officers  of  a  plant  .^.anufa<:turl^g  the  ma- 
terials. The  Soviet  distribution  s\stem  had 
broken  down,  and  the  onlv  way  the  coUec- 
tive  could  get  a  supply  of  the  scarce  Items 
was  through  bribery. 

For  all  the  problems  that  centralized  and 
bureaucratic  controls  are  bringing  to  the 
economy,  experts  note  that  the  Soviet  Union 
seems  to  be  heading  for  even  more  of  the 
same. 

WASNINO    mOM    tTNlTKD    STATES 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  a  huge 
new  study  of  Russia's  outlook,  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  tht  VS. 


Congress,  ukes  on  r.ew  significance  In  the 
776-page  report— "Soviet  Economic  Pros- 
pects for  the  Seventies  —top  American  ex- 
perts or.  Russia  warn  the  Kremlin  not  to  de- 
pend on  help  from  the  U.S.  and  other  West- 
em  nations  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  people 
it  rules.  Instead,  the  R-ussian  leaders  must 
buckle  down  and  do  the  Job  themselves 

The  survey  makes  these  points: 

To  build  a  modern  ecoT.omy  for  their  coun- 
try. Russians  must  revise  their  rigid  svstem 
of  planning  and  management.  They  cannot 
depend  upon  trade  and  technological  help 
from  the  West  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

Russia,  nevertheless,  is  reluctant  to  carry 
out  needed  reforms  As  a  result,  the  country 
continues  to  fall  short  of  its  economic  goals. 
Said  the  report:  "The  political  costs  for  Un- 
proved economic  performance  might  be  high, 
perhaps  too  high  •■ 

Massive  defense  spending  has  llft«d  Soviet 
military  power  to  "approximate  parttv"  with 
the  U.S, — but  largely  at  expense  of  the  Rus- 
sian clvinan.  Strategic  Arm;  Limitation 
Talks  with  the  U.S  and  moves  to  reduce 
FAst-West  troop  strength  in  Europe  could 
shift  Moscow's  priorities  from  the  mOltarv 
to  the  cl^-ilian  sector  But  past  actions  by 
Russian  leaders  suggest  thev  will  atte-iipt  to 
"muddle  through"  without  revamping  pres- 
ent policies 

The  exhaustive  study  given  Congrees  con- 
tains 30  separate  papers  examining  a  wide 
scope  of  Soviet  problems,  ranging  from  hous- 
ing to  foreign  trade  It  was  written  by  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  analysts,  experts 
from  the  Stat«  and  Cv,n.merc*  Dephrtments. 
university  professors  and  other  American 
authorities  on  Russia. 

THX  CROP  DISASTTH 

Russia's  economic  record  in  1972,  the  re- 
port shows,  was  one  of  the  worst  In  the  na- 
tion's history— largely  becaiMe  of  a  maior 
"disaster"  m  agriculttire. 

The  study  streasee  that  bad  weather  is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  Russia's  poor  agri- 
cultural showing  over  the  years  Inefficient 
farming  methods  also  are  at  fault,  and. 
despite  the  big  crop  In  prospect  for  1973! 
they  will  hamper  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
future. 

For  instance,  31  per  cent  of  Russias  labor 
force  Is  engaged  In  agriculture,  against  4 
per  cent  m  the  U.S  Yet  the  average  Amer- 
ican farmer  produces  about  $7,750  worth  of 
foodstuffs  each  year,  compared  with  »834 
turned  out  by  his  Soviet  counterpart  One 
American  farmer  produces  enough  to  feed 
46  of  his  coimtrymen.  In  R-jssla,  the  ratio 
Is  1  to  7. 

The  report  Is  not  entirely  grim,  however, 
and  It  paint."  a  picture  of  impressive  gams 
in  some  areas  As  one  analyst  puts  it.  there 
Is  "no  economic  recession,  much  leas  a 
depression." 

But  this  same  expert  adds  "...  If  the 
present  situation  persists,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  falling  ever  further  behind  the  Wert 
economically." 

PRAISE  roB  PASTT  cHncr 

Communist  Party  leader  Brezhnev  Is 
given  good  marks  for  his  efforts  to  prorlde 
for  his  people    According  to  the  survey: 

"Under  Brezhnev's  leadership  the  average 
level  of  living  in  the  UJS.SJi  has  risen 
yearly  by  amounts  that  moet  Weetemen 
would    consider   exceptional. 

■Diets  have  Improved — more  meat  and 
other  quality  food  and  fewer  starches  are 
on  the  nation's  tables,  Ocnsumer  d-urablee 
are  found  in  more  homes  .  ,  Russian  dress 
has  Improved" 

Per  capiu  income  In  real  terms  has  risen 
an  average  6.9  per  cent  a  year  under  Brezh- 
nev. Under  former  Premier  NlkiU  Khru- 
shchev, the  Increase  was  only  6.2  per  cent 

STILL  A  BIG  CAP 

Tet  the  study  notes  that  the  gap  in 
living    standards    between    Russia    ar"l    the 
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Wast— or  even  tome  otb«r  countries  In  tb« 

Soviet  bloc — remains  wide. 

lucomas  »r«  ruing  fMter  tbAO  the  supply 
of  goods  and  services.  And  the  probleins  of 
tn«dequ*t«  supply  and  poor  quality  thmt 
vexed  Ruitalana  yearn  ago  ■tUl  plague 
■hopper*  today. 

By  Western  standards,  the  Soviet  ctttzen 
Is  not  well  boused.  At  the  present  rate  of 
buUdlng.  at  least  six  more  years  will  be 
needed  to  give  each  family  lt«  own  bousing 
unit- 
It  Is  estimated  that  more  thAB  baJf  the 
dweUlQgs  In  the  cities  and  ruraJ  regions 
lack  running  water  and  sewage -dlspoaai  fa- 
cilities. Useful  space  available  per  person 
has  Increased  from  about  t>6  square  feet  to 
118  over  the  last  10  years — a  little  more  than 
half  the   norm   In  western  Europe. 

Russia  also  Is  pushing  auto  production 
with  a  crash  program  aimed  at  increasing  the 
output  of  passenger  cars  from  344.000  In 
1970  to  1.260,000  In  1975  But  prices  of  the 
new  models  are  high — about  t7,400  for  a 
Zhlg\ill.  nearly  two  years'  total  earnings  for  a 
family  with  two  breadwinners. 

Auto  servicing  Ls  another  big  problem. 
There  are  800.000  privately  owned  cars  In 
Russia  today,  but  only  370  garages — one  for 
each  2.200  vehicles.  Addltlonaiiy.  60  per  cent 
of  the  country's  limited  highway  system  U 
made  up  of  dirt  roads  that  are  impasaatole 
for  ordinary  traffic  In  wet  weather. 
rm  NATioK's  cRoicn 
Noting  that  Soviet  defense  spending  has 
stunted  economic  growth,  one  study  in  the 
survey  raises  the  possibility  that  the  Krem- 
lin may  be  forced  to  chooee  between  two 
"unacceptables' — acknowledging  Its  failure 
to  meet  the  production  goAls  or  demobilizing 
»  significant  portion  of  Russia's  3,37S.00O- 
man  armed  forces 

Another  analyst  disagrees,  however,  and 
makes  this  point 

"The  Soviet  regime  Is  highly  conservative 
and  not  inclined  to  change  Its  Institutions. 
.  Nor  thould  one  expect  a  major  shift  of 
resources  from  defense  to  civilian  economy. 
The  country's  leaders  wiih  to  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  itrength  and  fesl  duty-bound 
to  prepare  for  danger*  that  might  arias  m 
years  to  oome" 

American  authorities  say  there  are  proe- 
pecu  for  "tubstantlaUy  expanded  trade"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia.  But  they 
caution  that  Moscow  may  have  trouble  ac- 
quiring funds  needed  to  pay  for  imports. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  unAble  to  ex- 
pand Its  sales  to  the  hard -currency  oountnss 
rapidly  enough  to  pay  for  Its  swelling 
Imports. 

Consequently,  the  Soviet  trade  balance 
with  these  nations  had  an  average  deficit  of 
270  mlllloa  dollars  a  year  from  1040  through 
1971  In  1972.  because  of  large  grain  Imports 
from  the  West,  foreign  trade  was  at  least  SCO 
million  dollars  In  the   red. 

The  study  contends  that  this  shortage  of 
hard  currency  explains  the  eagerness  of  So- 
viet leaders  to  enter  Into  production  arrange- 
ments with  Western  firms 

•"Without  mAsrtve  East-West  Joint  ven- 
tures." the  report  says,  "prospects  for  in- 
creased petroleum  and  natural-gas  exports 
seem  dim  m  view  of  Soviet  production  prob- 
lems and  ln<rreastng  domestic  and  European 
demand  " 

BASIS  roK  txniovrMEirr 
Summing  up  the  state  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy, one  US  expert  lists  what  he  caUs  three 
major  "prescriptions  for  Improved  economic 
performance"  by  Russia: 

Radace  military  demands  on  national  re- 
sources. 

Streamline  economic-planning  Institutions 
and  management  techniques 

Kxpand  trade  with  developed  countries  to 
gain   Industrial   know-how 

Authorities    who   made    the   study   doubt. 
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however,  that  Ruaala  will  mAka  the  nsces- 
sary  changes. 

"In  order  to  meet  the  above  prescription." 
they  conclude,   "the   Soviet   leaderahlp   may 
have  to  be  far  more  flexible  in  their  policies 
than  history  suggests  is  likely  " 
ausau  TSAiLS  fas  sxkixd  ctnttxc  statks 
Df  coKstricnt  ocoos 
Unit*  owned  in  1973 
Automobiles — In  Russia:    1   for  ewry   100 
people;  In  D3.    1  for  every  2 

TV  sets.— In  Russia.   1  for  every  6  people 
in  U3.:  1  for  every  3 

Radios— In  Russia     1  for  every  4  people: 
in  XJB.:   1  for  every  person. 

Refrigerator*— In    RussU:     I    for   every   8 
people;  In  U.S.:  1  for  every  8. 

Washington   Machines. — In   Russia:    1    for 
every  6  people;  in  US  :   1  for  every  3 

Vacuum  Cleaner*.— In  Russia:   1  for  every 
2«  people;   In  US  :    1  for  every  3. 

Sewing  Machines —In  Russia:    1  for  every 
7  people;   In  U  S      1  for  every  6. 


F.^JlM-c^^Y  wtek 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  mln- 
utes  of  the  Senate's  attention  ahouJd  be 
devoted  to  Parm-Clty  Week.  In  view  of 
developmenta  in  the  farm-city  relatlou- 
ahip  durln«  the  past  year,  this  week  Is 
certainly  worthy  of  that  attention. 

In  recent  months,  farmers  have  ex- 
perienced shortages  of  fertilizer,  fuel, 
farm  equipment  and  other  essential  farm 
Inputs.  Some  customers  have  found  food 
prices  to  be  shockingly  high  Yet  the  re- 
lationship between  farmers  and  city 
dwellers  remains  one  of  mutual  depen- 
dence. And  It  Is  Important  that  the  rela- 
tionship be  understood. 

President  Nixon  has  proclsOmed  No- 
vember 16-22  as  Parm-Clty  Week.  This 
anrnuil  event  once  again  will  focus  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  on  the  problems, 
goals,  programs  and  aspirations  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  It  will  culminate  In  a 
national  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
abundance  that  farmers  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  our  cltliens. 

Parm-Clty  Week  U  both  a  noble  and  a 
practical  Idea  It  should  bring  city  and 
rural  people  to  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other.  Our  economic  system  In 
.Vmerlca  Is  not  perfect  as  shortages.  In- 
flation rates  and  other  problems  have 
shown  But  It  Is  the  best  system  yet  de- 
veloped for  satisfying  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  people 

American  agriculture  has  advanced 
more  In  the  past  50  years  than  In  all  the 
prior  years  of  our  history.  Yet  Parm-Clty 
Week  should  help  us  understand  that 
agriculture  no  longer  is  just  simply  living 
on  a  farm  and  producing  crops.  Agricul- 
ture today  encompasses  farming  and 
ranching,  but  It  also  Includes  our  vast  and 
complex  system  of  marketing,  process- 
ing, distribution,  and  merchandising 

Agriculture  today  depends  on  more 
than  Just  the  men  and  women  living  on 
farms  It  depends  on  the  8  to  10  million 
people  who  store,  process,  and  sell  farm 
products.  It  depends  on  the  2  million 
people  who  provide  the  supplies  that 
farmers  use  These  people  live  and  work 
and  prosper  In  cities  and  small  towns. 

Parmers  depend  on  the  people  who 
make  and  sell  farm  machinery— the 
workers  In  the  factory,  the  managers  and 
supervisors  that  keep  the  plants  running. 


and  the  sales  force  that  supplies  the  fin- 
ished product  to  farmers. 

Parmers  depend  on  people  who  ex- 
plore, develop,  refine,  and  deliver  oil  and 
gas.  and  other  fuels  and  lubricants,  to 
the  farm  or  ranch  They  depend  on  the 
chemical  companies  for  the  plant  food, 
the  pesticides  and  insecticides  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce 
the  Immense  quantities  and  the  high 
quality  grain  smd  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  the  beef  and  pork  and  poultry  that 
will  grace  our  table  Tlianksglvlng  E>ay. 
and  throughout  the  year. 

Agriculture  depends  on  the  transpor- 
tation industry.  Thousands  of  giant,  cov- 
ered hopper  cars  are  being  added  to  the 
rail  fleets  of  Americans  to  carry  the  pro- 
duce of  our  farms  to  market,  to  terminal 
storage,  and  to  seaports  for  export. 

Agriculture  relies  heavily  on  banLs 
and  other  sources  of  credit  The  naUonal 
production  plant  for  agriculture  today 
is  a  $339  blUlon  investment  Its  value  has 
doubled  in  the  past  20  years. 

Farmers  have  had  dlfflculUes  In  nearly 
every  one  of  these  areas.  Credit  rates 
have  so€u^d  sky-high  so  that  It  seem.s 
nearly  prohibitive  to  finance  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  capital  a  modem 
farmer  needs  for  his  operation . 

Many  grain  elevators  have  no  room  to 
■^tore  recently  harvested  grain  due  to  a 
lack  of  boxcars  Continued  feed  grain 
harvest  and  wheat  sowing  operators 
during  this  crucial  fall  period  have  been 
threatened  by  the  fuel  shortage.  The 
shipment  of  vital  fertilizer  stocks  to 
overseas  buyers  prior  to  the  '.Jtlng  of 
price  controls  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  has  deprived  American  agri- 
culture of  great  quantiues  of  viui  crop 
nutrient.  It  seems  that  even  the  export 
of  farm  machinery  has  made  It  difficult 
to  purchase  essential  tractors  and  im- 
plements. 

These  shortages  have  understandably 
led  many  farmers  to  suspect  that  they 
are  being  sacrificed  for  the  welfare  of 
urbtui  people.  But  such  treatment  of 
agriculture  could  hardly  be  the  case.  De- 
priving farmers  of  their  essential  needs 
cannot  be  a  basis  for  the  farm-clly  re- 
lationship. It  {n  a  two-way  street  The 
prosperity  of  clUes  and  small  towns  also 
depends  on  the  well  being  of  agriculture. 
Farmers  are  the  main  source  of  Income 
for  the  stores  and  ahop.s  that  line  main 
streets  in  thousands  of  American  towns 
and  cities. 

Last  year,  farmers'  net  income  totaled 
$19  7  billion.  This  year  it  wUI  reach  $24 
billion,  according  to  estimates  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is 
money  that  farm  families  will  spend  on 
things  they  want  and  desire.  But  it 
comes  on  top  of  the  expenditures  that 
are  part  of  the  farming  operation  itself. 
A  more  meaningful  flRure  would  be  the 
$86  billion  gross  Income  which  fanners 
have  to  .spend. 

Altogether,  the  agricultural  plant  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  people  who 
live  In  towns  and  cities  whose  employ- 
ment depends  on  agriculture,  account 
for  20  percent  of  total  American  employ- 
ment. These  people  are  a  major  source  of 
tax  revenues  to  run  the  Nation.  They  are 
farmers,  businessmen,  housewives,  labor- 
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ers,  professional  men,  salesmen,  and 
schoolteachers.  They  are  America. 

Recently  we  have  seen  these  Ameri- 
cans divide  over  issues  such  as  food  costs, 
rnvlronmenlal  safety,  fuel  allocations, 
transportation  delays,  inflation,  and 
others.  Voices  have  been  raised  in  frus- 
tration and  anger.  Ears  have  been 
stopped  and  the  doors  of  understanding 
.^hut  to  facts  and  reason. 

Farm -City  Week  is  a  national  call  for 
all  of  us  to  sit  down  and  talk  quietly  with 
each  other.  By  getting  together,  people 
with  dlfferinR  points  of  view  can  get  new 
perspective  on  problems.  By  pooling  our 
resources  and  Initiative  we  can  lick  those 
problems. 

Let  us  take  up  the  concept  of  Farm- 
City  Week  and  nurture  and  encourage  Its 
growth  and  acceptance  among  all  our 
citizens  unUl  Anally  it  becames  not  just 
1  week  to  52,  but  a  year-round  endeavor. 
E>ery  week  should  be  Farm-City  Week. 
Every  day  should  be  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving. 


CONNECTICUT      INSURANCE      COM- 
PANIES CONSERVE  ENERGY 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  Roger 
Dove,  the  executive  director  of  the  In- 
surance Association  of  Connecticut,  has 
sent  me  details  of  what  Connecticut  In- 
surance companies  are  doing  to  cooper- 
ate in  conservtog  energy. 

These  efforts  are  todeed  praiseworthy, 
and  Connecticut-based  Insurance  com- 
panies hope  to  save  as  much  as  25 
percent  of  their  power  and  fuel  con- 
sumption this  winter  The  insurance 
companies  will  also  be  seeking  public 
voluntary  compliance  with  lowered  speed 
llmius  and  home  temperatures. 

It  Is  through  efforts  such  as  these  that 
Connecticut  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
will  be  meeting  the  problems  posed  by 
the  current  fuel  shortages  head-on. 
These  efforts,  plus  legislation  Just  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  NaUonal  Energ>- 
Emergency  Act  of  1973.  are  but  two  of  the 
many  steps  needed  to  solve  the  energy 
crisis 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
lease of  the  Insurance  Association  of 
Connecticut,  outlining  Its  conservation 
measures,   be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoNSrBVES    EKntOT 

Hakttord  — In  response  to  Oovemment 
requeets  to  conserve  energy,  Connecticut's 
home-ba«ed  Insurance  companies  reported 
today  that  they  wUl  cut  back  on  p>ower  and 
fuel  consumption  by  as  much  as  25  percent 
this  winter,  with  the  heating  oil  reduction 
of  one  company  alone  amounting  to  an  eetl- 
mated  100.000  gallons 

The  Insurance  companies  also  announced 
that  they  will  spearhead  a  statewide  cam- 
paign to  seek  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
60-mUe-an-hour  speed  limit  and  68-degree 
home  temperature  called  for  by  President 
Nixon  and  Governor  Thomas  J  Mesklll  This 
drive  will  be  built  around  a  mass  distribu- 
tion of  pledge  cards  to  be  sent  to  state  and 
federal  offlclal  and  a  "my  limits"  automobile 
sticker  will  carry  the  slogan:  "60  mph — my 
limits— 68*. " 

"The  aim  of  thU  campaign  will  be  to  seek 
the  participation  and  personal  commitment 


of  the  Individual  Connecticut  citizen.  " 
spokesman  for  the  Inrurance  Association  of 
Connecticut  pointed  out.  "If  a  driver  puts  a 
my  llmltfi'  sticker  on  his  car  or  signs  a 
pledge  card,  he  will  drive  at  50  and  he  will 
keep  his  home  thermostat  at  68"  The  bumi>er 
stickers  and  pledge  cards  will  be  available 
in  quantity  to  the  public  starting  Late  next 
week. 

Governor  MesklU  gave  his  enthusiastic 
backing  to  the  Insurance  industry  program. 
He  said  he  will  direct  that  the  new  bumper 
sticker  be  displayed  on  all  of  the  3.500  state 
government  cars,  and  he  wlU  urge  the  38,000 
state  employees  to  become  personally  In- 
volved In  the  campaign. 

"If  the  nearly  two  million  Connecticut 
driver*  observe  the  50-mlle-an-hour  sjjeed 
limit."  he  said,  "Connecticut  could  save  up 
to  200  million  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year.  The 
savings  In  lives  and  money  would  be  ample 
reward  for  the  effort  required.  The  personal 
commitment  from  individuals  that  this  cam- 
paign seeks  could  produce  unprecedented 
results." 

TTie  Connecticut  Insurance  Industry,  the 
state's  second  largest  private  employer,  also 
Is  urging  Its  35.000  employees  to  participate 
In  a  mailing  of  pledge  cards  to  the  Governor, 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Con- 
necticut Congressional  delegation  in  Wash- 
ington. The  cards  state  that  the  signer  plans 
to  limit  his  speed  to  50,  his  home  tempera- 
ture to  68  and  will  support  the  public  offl- 
clal to  whom  the  card  Is  addressed  In  his 
eSorts  to  conserve  energy  during  the  pres- 
ent emergency  Space  Is  provided  for  addi- 
tional comments. 

The  companies  began  distributing  the  cards 
to  their  employees  today  and  will  set  up  mall 
drops  for  use  as  long  as  they  are  needed.  Dis- 
tribution of  bumper  stickers  to  Insurance 
company  employees  will  start  next  week. 
Elach  company  explained  the  new  program 
in  a  personal  message  from  Its  president  to  its 
employees. 

I>rlver*  of  the  10,000  motor  vehicles 
operated  by  the  state  Insvirance  companies, 
both  In  Connecticut  and  throughout  the 
nation,  have  been  directed  to  observe  the 
50-mUe-an-hour  limit.  All  of  these  vehicles 
also  will  carry  the  new  bumper  sticker. 

Both  the  bumper  stickers  and  pledge  cards 
will  be  made  available  without  charge  to 
Insurance  agents,  the  State  Grange,  labor 
organizations  schools,  automobile  clubs, 
service  clubs,  civic  and  fraternal  groups  and 
others  Interested.  Other  Industries  will  be 
urged  to  participate  In  the  program.  Addi- 
tional promotional  plans  for  the  campaign 
are  being  developed  and  will  be  announced 
shortly. 

The  insurance  companies.  In  summarizing 
their  plans  to  significantly  reduce  fuel  and 
power  consumption,  noted  that  major  cuts 
In  Christmas  lighting  vrtll  be  one  of  the  first 
visible  signs  of  the  cutback.  The  more  ex- 
tensive reductions,  however,  will  come  in  the 
areas  of  heating  and  permanent  lighting.  The 
use  of  elevators  Is  being  reduced  during  non- 
peak  hours.  In  addition  to  directing  that 
company  cars  be  driven  at  lower  speeds,  the 
use  of  car  pools  and  mass  Uanslt  faculties 
la  being  urged. 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  thermostats  have 
been  reduced  to  6ci  degrees  during  working 
hours  and  65  degrees  each  night  and  on 
Sundays.  The  annual  s^ivlngs  for  Aetna  Life 
alone  are  estimated  at  100.000  gallons  of 
heating  oil  or  about  15  percent  of  annual 
consumption.  In  addition,  elevator  and 
escalator  service  Is  being  reduced  by  50  per- 
cent at  non-peak  hours  The  company's  fleet 
of  3,500  cars  Is  being  switched  to  compact 
models,  saving  1 ,5  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line a  year.  These  cars  have  been  ordered  to 
be  driven  at  no  more  than  50  miles  p)er  hour. 

Connecticut  General  Life  Insurimce  Co. 
has  determined  that  It  can  reduce  electric 


power  as  much  as  25  percent.  Lighting  will 
also  be  reduced  in  the  cafeteria,  loungee, 
corridors  and  In  the  1.800-car  parking  garage. 
Durtng  the  evening,  the  cleanmg  personnel 
wlU  be  tummg  out  lights  as  soon  as  the 
areas  are  cleaned.  There  will  be  nt.  decora- 
tive llghUng  used  for  the  Christmas  season. 
Thermostats  will  be  reduced  to  68  degrees 
during  working  hours  and  below  68  degrees 
during  the  evenings,  weekends  and  holidays. 
The  Bloomfleld  home  office  will  operate  on 
shutdown  or  standby  basis  duriaf-  week- 
ends and  holidays.  Elevator  and  escalator 
usage  will  be  cut  dovm  durmg  non-peak 
hours.  Office  business  machines  will  be  shut 
down  when  not  in  use.  All  home  office  and 
field  office  cars  are  to  be  driven  at  50  m.pii. 
or  less.  Car  pools  are  being  encouraged  and  a 
special  service  win  be  made  avaUable  to  help 
employees  organize  car  pools.  Commuter 
buses  are  also  being  encouraged  and  the 
company  wUl  urge  mcreaalng  the  number 
of  these  buses  if  the  demand  supports  it, 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Ins'orance  Co.  Is 
eliminating  Christmas  lighting.  Other 
selected  lighting  will  also  be  reduced,  saving 
about  five  percent  of  the  company's  lighting 
energy.  Cleaning  personnel  will  also  be  tum- 
liig  out  lights  a-s  soon  as  they  complete  their 
tasks  in  each  working  area.  Average  temper- 
atures will  be  reduced  to  68  degrees  cutting 
down  Its  50.000-gallon  heating  oil  consump- 
tion for  the  u-lnter  season  by  10  percent. 

Since  January  of  this  year,  a  consulting 
engineer  has  been  working  with  The  Trav- 
elers Insurance  Cos.  and  has  made  recom- 
mendations to  cut  down  energy  consumption. 
Some  of  these  plans  have  already  been  im- 
plemented and  others  are  being  studlAd. 
Heating  and  air  condltiomng  needs  are  being 
balanced  to  use  the  least  amount  of  energy 
Nighttime  Ughung  has  been  reduced  50  per- 
cent since  last  January,  SfKJtIlghting  on  the 
outside  of  the  building  has  been  eliminated 
Water  fountains,  which  use  considerable 
amounts  of  motor  power,  have  been  shut  off 
And  certain  elevator?  have  been  shut  down 
during  non-peak  hours.  Some  3.300  fleet 
cars  and  trucks  have  been  directed  to  ob- 
serve a  50  m.pii  hmlt  on  highways  The  in- 
tensity of  tower  Ughu  Is  being  cut  back  two- 
thirds. 

At  Phoenix  Mutual  I^e  Insurance  Co.. 
holiday  lighUng  has  been  eUmlnaied  in- 
cluding the  "Noel"  display.  Heat  has  been 
reduced  to  68  degrees  and  the  personnel  de- 
partment Is  encouraging  and  aiding  volun- 
tary car  pooling.  Over  3.000  lamps  totaling 
95.000  watts  have  been  removed  and  escala- 
tors have  been  turned  off  except  for  lunch 
periods  More  sophisticated  heating  and  cool- 
ing controls  have  been  installed  resulting  In 
significant  energy  savings.  All  personnel  have 
been  instructed  to  turn  off  lights  »hen  the 
working  area  is  not  occupied  and  night  clean- 
ing personnel  are  required  to  turn  off  lights 
as  soon  as  an  area  has  been  cleaned.  The 
company  estimates  a  saving  of  15  to  20  per- 
cent In  energy  needs.  The  cuts  will  include 
a  savings  of  seven  million  pounds  of  steam. 
one  million  kilowatt  hours  and  17  tons  of 
chilled  ■water. 

The  Hartford  Insurance  Group  has  also  in- 
stalled a  sophisticated  system  of  time  clocks 
to  shut  off  fans  and  power  units  and  lighting 
when  the  buildings  are  cloeed  Temperatures 
will  be  held  at  a  maximum  of  68  degrees.  A 
measure  of  The  Hartford  program  showed  a 
40  percent  reduction  In  energy  consumption 
for  October  of  1973  compared  to  October  of 
1972  Although  October  of  1973  was  -xarmer 
than  the  average  October,  the  reduction  was 
still  considered  significant.  The  companv  has 
also  directed  Its  2,450  company  cars  to  cut 
down  their  speed  to  50  m.pJ:  maximum.  New 
car  purchases  will  be  compact  models. 
Christmas  Ughtlng  has  also  been  eliminated. 

Other  Insurance  companies  also  have  be- 
gun similar  energy  conservation  plans  They 
Include   Aetna   Insurance   C!o.,   Connecticut 
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Oommercl&l  Travelers  MutusI  Inciirance  Co., 
the  Covenant  group,  Qener&l  Reassurance 
Corp..  HarUord  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and 
Insurance  Co..  Utcbfleld  Mutual  Plre  Insur- 
ance Co..  Middlesex  Mutual  Assurance  Co.. 
NaUonal  Plre  Insurance  Co..  New  London 
County  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  Patrons 
Mutual  Insurance  Co..  Safegruard  lasurance 
Co..  Security-Connecticut  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  Security  Insurance  Oroup. 


COURAGEOUS  ST.\ND  ON  CONSUM- 
ERISM BY  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE PRESIDENT 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
priorities  facing  the  Congress  this  year 
Is  to  afford  200  million  American  con- 
sumers Improved  protection  against  un- 
worthy goods  and  services  through  the 
creation  of  a  Constuner  Protection 
Agency.  An  attitude  of  "let  the  buyer  be- 
ware" undermines  confidence  In  business. 
The  consumer  movement  tdms  to  elimi- 
nate the  deceptive,  unfair,  and  unsafe 
practices  to  which  only  a  small  minority 
of  firms  persist. 

In  this  connection,  Edward  Rust,  presi- 
dent of  the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  £in  outstanding  member  of  the  busi- 
ness community  for  over  33  years,  has 
taken  a  courageous  and  progressive 
stand. 

In  a  Chicago  speech  to  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1973.  Mr.  Rust  affirmed  that 
"quality  of  product  or  service  Is  a  social 
responsibility." 

He  emphasized  the  need  for  business- 
consumer  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing: 

It  is  more  sensible  for  the  consumer  to  ex- 
pect perfection  In  everything  he  buys  than  It 
Is  for  business  to  expect  consumer  acqui- 
escence to  all  Its  shortcomings. 

Most  controversially,  Mr.  Rust  Invited 
American  bustoessmen — 

To  look  with  fresh  eyes  at  Ralph  Nader  and 
the  kind  of  consumerism  he  represents.  The 
whole  point  of  Nader — so  obvious  that  it  is 
often  overlooked — Is  his  single-minded  dedi- 
cation to  making  the  free  enterprise  system 
work  as  it  Is  supposed  to — to  make  market- 
place realities  of  the  very  virtues  that  busi- 
nessmen ascribe  to  the  system.  That — sug- 
gests a  considerable  degree  of  faith  In  the 
system  and  sharply  contrasts  with  the  revo- 
lutionary who  would  tear  It  down. 

On  that  point,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  decided  to  leave  their  presi- 
dent adrift.  It  was  made  perfectly  clear 

that^ 

The  Chamber  does  not,  and  would  not, 
have  a  policy  with  respect  to  Mr.  Nader  or  his 
organization  and  thus  Mr.  Rust's  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Nader  la  his  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Rust,  as  an  individual  business 
leader,  deserves  to  be  commended  for  his 
willingness  to  stick  his  neck  out — way 
out — on  the  topic  of  Mr.  Nader,  whose 
popularity  to  some  portions  of  the  busi- 
ness community  is  about  at  the  same 
level  as  Attila  the  Hun.  I  concur  wholly  in 
Mr  Rust's  added  observation  that. 

When  business  sees  consTxmerlsm  and  Its 
spokesman  as  enemies  of  the — free  enter- 
prise— systems,  then  business  Is  demonstrat- 
ing Its  own  faUure  to  understand  the  healthy 
tensions  and  competing  pressures  that  must 
be  always  present  In  that  system.  If  It  is  to 
surrlve. 


Because  of  the  Importance  of  Mr. 
Rust's  remarks  to  consumers,  business- 
men, and  to  my  colleagues  In  this  Cham- 
ber. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts of  his  statement  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou>. 
as  follows: 

Aooasas  bt  KowAao  B.  Rtrvr 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  problems 
that  beeet  us  today  as  a  peopl* — the  energy 
crisis,  environmental  pollution.  Inflation,  for- 
eign trade  deflclta,  and  so  on.  It  U  not 
to  dismiss  these  problems  lightly  that  I  say 
they  are.  to  a  degree,  transient.  They  will 
pass  In  time,  and  others  of  equal  urgency 
will  arise  to  take  their  place.  But  there  la 
another  problem  that.  In  my  view,  transcends 
aU  of  these  others.  It  Is  suggested  by  the 
phrase  '•credibility  gap."  which  I  suppose 
Is  Just  another  way  of  saying  we  dont  be- 
lieve each  other  any  more.  We  dont  believe 
the  businessman,  we  dont  believe  the  politi- 
cal candidate  or  the  ofllce-holder  or  the  gov- 
ernment agency  or  the  newspaper  or  the  news 
broadcaster. 
Why? 

Why  has  this  essential  confidence  that  we 
need  to  have — must  have — in  our  Institu- 
tions eroded  »o  much  In  the  last  few  years? 
This  Is  not  supposition  on  my  part.  It  Is 
measurable  erosion,  and  the  measurement 
has  been  made  by  the  Louis  Harris  polling 
organization.  The  Harris  pollsters  sought  to 
gauge  public  confidence  In  various  public 
Institutions  and  organizations  over  a  recent 
five-year  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  period,  of  those 
queried.  55%  said  they  had  'a  great  deal"  of 
respect  for  major  companies  Five  years  later 
that  flgure  had  been  halved  to  27"  .  More- 
over, three  times  as  many  respondents  re- 
ported they  had  "hanlly  any"  respect  for 
major  companies  as  said  so  five  years  earlier. 
And  It  was  not  just  business  that  suffered 
this  damaging  decline  In  the  public's  es- 
teem. The  survey  also  tximed  up  a  steep  slide 
In  the  public's  confidence  In  the  military, 
scientists,  educators,  doctors  and  the  press. 
These  ore  portentous  findings.  Indeed.  How 
can  the  society,  we  must  ask.  function  if  this 
decline  continues?  Can  the  trend  be  re- 
versed? 

I  don't  pretend  to  have  the  scientific  back- 
ground that  would  enable  me  to  analyze  for 
you  the  complex  soclo-psychologlcal  factors 
that  underlie  the  declining  confidence  that 
more  and  more  Americans  seem  to  have  In 
the  many  Institutions  that  together  make 
up  our  society  I  can  only  offer  the  personal 
observations  of  an  American  businessman 

I  would  agree  with  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  once  said.  "The  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind Is  entirely  biased  by  motives  of  self- 
Interest."  I  don't  know  If  Mr.  HamUton 
found  that  distressing.  I  do  not.  But  the 
real  problem  arises  in  defining  where  our 
self-interests  truly  He. 

The  answer  to  that  question  frequently 
depends  upon  how  far  Into  the  future  we 
are  willing  to  look  If  as  businessmen  we  look 
only  at  tomorrow's  profits,  then  self-interest 
will  dictate  that  we  act  one  way.  But  if  our 
focus  instead  Is  on  the  long-range  survival 
of  the  business  enterprise,  then  we  will  act 
In  quite  another  way. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  over  the 
role  of  business  in  today's  society.  There  U 
much  talk  these  days  about  the  social  re- 
sponsibilities of  biislnesa  and  the  need  for  In- 
volvenaent  In  social  progranu.  And  perhaps 
we  should  be  doing  more  of  this.  But  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  first  order  of  business 
Is  the  competent  management  of  business 
and  that  management's  first  priority  should 
be  the  quaUty  of  the  product  or  service  It 
provides. 
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Please  understand  that  I'm  not  suggesting 
we  turn  away  from  our  obllgatlona  to  the 
environment  or  from  any  of  our  social  re- 
sponsibilities. I  am  only  reminding  you  that 
quality  of  product  or  service  Is  Itself  a  so- 
cial responsibility  with  social  Implications 
far  beyond  profit  and  Iocs. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  emphasize  that 
p>olnt  here  today,  at  your  Public  Service 
Award  luncheon.  The  public  service  program 
of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers has,  over  the  years,  contributed  In 
countless  ways  to  the  well-being  of  Amer- 
ica's communities,  and  tt  Is  vitally  Impor- 
tant that  you  continue  this  work  In  the  fu- 
ture. But  It  is  equally  Important  to  under- 
stand that  the  way  we  conduct  our  business 
also  measures  our  sense  of  social  resp>onsl- 
blllty.  The  professional  life  underwriter 
knot's  that,  but  elsewhere  in  the  business 
community  "social  responsibility"  and  "pub- 
lic service"  are  w^metlmes  discussed  as  If  they 
were  separate  and  remote  from  day-to-day 
business  activities. 

As  businessmen,  our  focus  must  always 
be  on  the  quaUty  of  the  service  or  product 
We  offer,  simply  because  this  la  the  first  ex- 
pectation people  have  of  us.  The  manufac- 
turer that  landscapes  the  factory  site  but 
hedges  the  obligations  In  his  product  war- 
ranty baa  a  misplaced  sense  of  priorities. 
It's  at  this  basic  level  that  we  must  begin 
to  rebuild  faith  in  the  insUtutlon  of  busi- 
ness. We  need  to  regenerate  a  dedication  to 
quality,   to   value   and   to   service 

We  need  a  commitment  to  excellence  first 
of  all  In  those  things  m  which  we  are  best 
equipped  to  excel  The  business  manager  may 
need  instruction  in  some  of  the  new  social 
roles  that  are  being  urged  upon  him — but 
he  should  need  no  Instruction  at  all  In  bring- 
ing to  the  marketplace  a  product  or  service 
that  meets  whatever  claims  he  Is  willing  to 
make  for  it. 

Above  all  else,  he  should  know  how  to  do 
that! 

This,  I  believe.  Is  what  Ralph  Nader  and 
other  consumerlsts  are  saying,  and  I  find  It 
hard  to  disagree  with  them  on  that  point. 
You  will  notice  that  you  rarely  find  con- 
sumerlsts criticizing  a  business  for  Its  failure 
to  Involve  Itself  In  social  programs  on  the 
periphery  of  that  business.  Mr.  Nader's  focus 
Is  usually  on  the  first  business  of  business — 
Its  products  and  services.  His  primary  In- 
sistence Is  on  products  that  perform  as  they 
are  supposed  to,  on  warranties  that  protect 
the  buyer  at  least  as  much  as  the  seller,  on 
services  that  genuinely  serve. 

In  accepting  the  Chamber  presidency,  I 
expressed  my  belief  that  Intelligent  men  of 
good  will  abound  In  all  of  our  Institutions, 
and  that  It  doesn't  make  sense  that  we  sit 
In  our  respective  enclaves  of  business,  labor 
or  government  and  scream  Imprecations  at 
one  another  across  barriers  of  misunder- 
standing. I  also  said  that  most  of  us  share 
a  Commitment  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation 
and  of  Its  people,  and  that  we  differ  only 
In  our  perceptions  of  how  to  meet  that  com- 
mitment, and  that  as  Chamber  president  I 
would  focus  on  those  things  that  bind  us 
together  rather  than  on  our  differences.  It 
Is  In  that  spirit  that  I  Invite  American  busi- 
ness to  look  with  fresh  eyes  at  Ralph  Nader 
and  the  kind  of  consumerism  that  he 
represents. 

He  has  been  described  in  some  quarters 
as  "an  enemy  of  the  system,"  but  If  we  are 
willing  to  look  objectively  at  his  activities, 
I  think  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  commitment  Is  to  make  the  system  work. 
I  believe  that  it  was  Inevitable  that  sooner 
or  later  someone  like  Ralph  Nader  would 
salse  to  focus  and  articulate  the  dissatisfac- 
tions and  the  frustrations  that  are  wide- 
spread among  American  consumers.  And  so 
in  him  we  see  not  an  Individual  expressing 
his  personal  biases,  but  instead  a  man  who 
la  singularly  sensitive   to  the  mood  of  the 
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public  and  who  is  unusually  well-equipped 
to  symbolize  and  express  that  mood. 

aiven  the  wide  base  of  public  appeal  that 
Mr  Nader  obviously  has.  I  think  it  Is  un- 
realistic to  oome  to  any  other  conclusion. 
I  think  It  Is  Imperative  that  American  busi- 
ness look  calmly  and  reallsticaUy  at  what 
x>n8umerUm  la  and  what  it  is  not,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Nader. 

I  hope  you  wlU  understand  that,  as  a 
businessman,  I  would  hardly  be  siding  with 
.Mr.  Nader  against  business.  Rather,  I  simply 
:nsl9t  that  he  la  not  on  "the  other  side  "  If 
we  look  at  the  record,  I  think  we  will  see 
?v  clear  community  of  Interest  that  Nader 
has  with  American  business  The  whole  point 
of  Nader — so  obvious  that  it  la  often  over- 
l(X)ked— la  his  single-minded  dedication  to 
making  the  free-enterprise  system  work  as 
It's  supposed  to — to  make  marketplace  reali- 
ties of  the  very  virtues  that  businessmen 
ascribe  to  the  system. 

It  is  not  his  style  to  mount  street  demon- 
strations, but  It  la  his  style  to  insist  that 
products  live  up  to  their  advertising  and  to 
buyers'  reasonable  expectation  of  them— and 
when  they  don't,  to  go  to  the  regulatory 
authorities  and  say,  "Look  here.  Now 
regulate." 

TTiat  kind  of  activity  suggests  a  consider- 
able degree  of  faith  In  the  system,  and  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  revolutionary  who 
would   tear   It  down. 

But  If  you  would  say  that  he  sometimes 
exaggerates,  that  he  overdramatlzes,  that  he 
Is  shrill,  then  I  would  have  to  agree — at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  that  this  U  the  tra- 
ditional way  to  gain  attention  In  the  clamor- 
ous and  free  American  marketplace,  as  we 
who  advertise  our  products  and  services 
should  be  well  aware. 
We  In  business  sometimes  complain  that 

the  public — and   our   young   Ln  particular 

don't  understand  or  appreciate  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  But  I  must  observe  that 
when  business  sees  consumerism  and  Its 
spokesmen  as  enemies  of  that  svstem.  then 
business  la  demonstrating  Its  own  failure  to 
understand  the  healthy  tensions  and  com- 
peting pressures  that  must  always  be  present 
In  that  system.  If  It  Is  to  survive. 

The  con.iumerlst  does  not  demand  perfec- 
tion of  American  business  I  believe  he  per- 
ceives It  as  a  human  Institution,  susceptible 
to  error.  But  he  understands  the  difference 
between  honest  mistakes  and  deliberate  de- 
ception—a  distinction  Nader  la  able  to  make 
with  considerable  force. 

This  brings  me  to  a  matter  that  I  think 
la  part  of  thla  problem  of  credibility — our 
self-perceptlona.  We  need  always  to  be  aware 
of  our  humanity,  and  that  awareness  should 
produce  enough  honest  humUltv  within  us  to 
admit  that  we  will  make  mlatakes 

It  should  be  part  of  the  manager's  overview 
of  his  Job  to  expect  mistakes.  When  he  has 
that  view,  then  he  will  also  have  his  organi- 
zation geared  to  deal  with  them  efficiently 
and  equitably. 

It's  an  exercise  in  corporate  egotism  to 
pretend  or  assume  that  mistakes  arent 
made— to  attempt  to  present  to  the  public 
an  image  of  godlike  perfection,  which  no 
one  can  rightly  expect  of  himself  or  of  the 
Institution  he  manages.  That  kind  of  attl- 
tude  shows  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  American 
people's  capacity  to  understand  that  mis- 
takes wUl  be  made  and  their  readiness  to 
forgive  those  who  move  promptly  to  correct 
them. 

I  think  that  these  attitudes  come  about 
as  an  mdlrect  result  of  the  "glantlzlng"  of 
our  business  InsUtutlons,  to  borrow  a  term 
from  the  sociologists  The  smaU  businessman 
cannot  Isolate  himself  from  hla  customers, 
no  matter  how  much  he  might  wlah  to.  But 
It  la  possible  for  the  managers  of  big  business 
to  remove  themselves  from  the  abrasions  of 
the  marketplace. 
The  tendency  is  to  encapsulate  oneself  In 
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corporate  limousines  and  executive  suites  and 
paneled  boardrooms — an  environment  that 
m  the  long  run  will  distort  management's 
view  of  reality.  It's  entirely  human  and  un- 
derstandable. I  stispect,  that  most  of  us  seek 
to  make  our  lives  more  comfortable,  to  escape 
In  some  measure  the  harsh  realities  of  human 
existence. 

But  I  suggest  to  you  that  It  la  an  Ines- 
capable part  of  the  businessman's  Job  to 
maintain  direct  personal  touch  with  the 
realities  of  the  marketplace.  Market  research 
Is  fine  and  necessary — but  those  neat  charts 
and  graphs  can  never  give  you  the  feel  of 
product  and  user  that  you  get  from  a  direct 
confrontation  with  an  angry  or  happy 
customer. 

I  was  In  an  office  conference  the  other  day 
in  Bloomlngton,  Illinois,  when  a  customer 
of  oars  In  Houston  got  me  on  the  telephone. 
He  had  a  problem  that  I  was  able  to  help 
him  with  When  our  telephone  conversa- 
tion concluded,  one  of  the  people  In  my 
office  commented  that  an  efficiency  expert 
would  be  appalled  that  I  would  Interrupt  an 
Important  meeting  to  Involve  myself  In  the 
problems  of  one  of  our  20  million  policy- 
holders. It  would  strike  him  aa  an  Inefficient 
use  of  executive  time.  My  response  was — 
and  I  deeply  believe  thla— that  the  day  I  re- 
fuse calls  from  customers  la  the  day  I 
should  reslgii  as  hecMl  of  the  companies, 
because  that  Is  the  day  I  will  have  begun  to 
lose  contact  with  the  real  world  In  which  w» 
operate. 

Share  this  little  fantasy  with  me — 
Suppose  every  American  product  has  a 
sticker  on  It.  right  up  there  where  everyone 
could  see  It — smack  In  the  middle  of  the 
car's  dashboard,  right  on  the  side  of  the 
toaster,  or  In  big  letters  by  the  dial  of  the 
TV  set.  and  it  read  ; 

"If  this  thing  doesn't  work  like  we  said 
it  would,  call  our  president,"  followed  by  his 
name  and  telephone  number. 

It's  hard  to  Imagine  the  Impact  this  would 
have,  but  I  can  tell  you  a  couple  of  things 
that  would  happen.  Those  consumer  com- 
plaint statistics  tliat  come  up  In  orderly 
columns  from  the  computers  would  sud- 
denly come  very  much  alU'e,  bristling  with 
humanity,  and  In  a  very  short  span  of  time. 
the  corporation  president  would  acquire  a 
very  sure  sen.se  of  reality — aa  well  as  an 
unlisted  phone  number. 

You  see.  my  name  la  on  about  20  million 
Insurance  policies  If  ov.r  service  to  our  In- 
sured breaks  down — as  It  sometimes  does — 
or  If  misunderstandings  arise  that  aren't 
cleared  up  elsewhere  in  the  organization, 
the  policyholder  will  sometimes  look  at  the 
bottom  line  of  the  last  page  of  his  insurance 
contract,  see  my  name  and  call  me.  And  If 
he  doesn't  get  me,  he  gets  one  of  my  assist- 
ants. 

Quite  often,  he  is  Irate  and  frustrated  and 
has  carefully  marshaled  the  argtmients  he 
Is  sure  he  will  need.  But  when  I  listen  to  his 
complaint,  and  If  it's  clear  to  me  that  he 
has  not  received  what  he  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  us,  I  apologize  to  our  customer  and 
tell  him  what  I'm  going  to  do  to  get  things 
back  on  track  for  him  At  that  point,  there 
la  often  stunned  silence  on  the  customer's 
end  of  the  phone  line,  and  I  sometimes  have 
to  say  "hello"  two  or  three  times  to  awaken 
him  from  shock. 

Why  should  candor  and  a  desire  to  correct 
error  be  such  a  startling  erperience  for  an 
American  coruumer  to  encounter  in  Ameri- 
can business? 

I  have  been  told  that  these  observations 
may  make  of  me  something  of  a  pariah  In 
the  American  business  community,  but  ni 
take  that  risk  because  I  have  great  faith  In 
the  reason  and  good  sense  of  most  business 
leaders  and  managers. 

But  Just  aa  business  must  be  willing  to 
calmly  assess  what  consumerism  la  really  try- 
ing to  achieve — must  be   willing  to  distin- 


guish bef»-een  honest  criticism  and  unpro- 
ductive eiunity — so  do  I  believe  that  it  Is 
fair  to  ask  the  American  consumer  to  look 
at  business  realistically.  It  Is  no  more  sen- 
sible for  the  consumer  to  expect  perfection 
;n  everything  he  buys  than  It  is  for  business 
to  expect  consumer  acqulesence  to  all  its 
shortcomings. 

I  sense  a  kind  of  perfectionist  mood  In  some 
quarters  of  the  society,  an  Irascrlble  Intoler- 
ance for  error  of  any  kind.  This  Is  probably 
a  by-product  of  our  technology  and  our  ad- 
vertising. Too  often,  the  latter  leads  people 
to  expect  what  no  product  or  service  can 
possible  deliver.  (I've  yet  to  see  the  marriage 
thai  was  saved  by  changing  brands  of  coffee.) 

Our  technology  presents  us  with  a  more 
subtle  problem.  We've  all  heard  the  nostalgic 
comment,  "They  sure  dont  build  them  like 
they  used  to."  and  In  some  Instances,  this 
may  be  true  » 

But  there's  another  side  to  that  coin.  Not 
too  many  years  ago  the  fairly  affluent  Amert- 
c£Ui  home  could  count  no  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  electrical  appliances.  Today,  an  Inven- 
tory of  electrical  devices  in  most  American 
homes  would  total  in  the  dozens — electric 
razors,  his  and  hers:  electric  toothbrushes, 
mixers,  blenders,  fry  pans  and  broilers;  elec- 
tric can  openers:  electric  ki.lves. 

If  the  average  appliance — when  there  were 
only  six  In  the  home — operated  six  years 
without  needing  repair,  the  customer  was  ga- 
Ing  to  the  ser%-lceman  on  the  average  of  once 
a  year.  But  if  rou  have  three  dozen  appliances 
in  your  home — and  many  homes  would  have 
at  least  a  dozen  more — then  you  are  petting 
something  repaired  on  the  average  of  once 
every  60  days.  In  other  words,  even  if  the  level 
of  quality  Is  the  same,  your  service  problems 
have  Increased  six-fold,  which  is  a  pain  In 
the  budget  and  elsewhere 

Inflation,  m  well,  heightens  our  expecta- 
tions of  products  and  services:  the  more  you 
pay  for  something,  the  more  vou  demand  of 
of  it. 

I  think  all  of  us — businessmen  and  their 
customers  (and  many  of  us  are  both) — need 
to  abandon  the  cliches  we  too  often  use  in 
talking  and  thinking  about  this  thing  we 
call  "the  system."  The  businessman  some- 
times behaves  as  U  he  were  Its  sole  pro- 
prietor, and  the  customer  sometimes  expects 
more  of  it  than  it  can  possibly  deliver 

At  best,  perhaps  the  system  can  only  be 
an  uneasy  partnership,  out  of  which  the  con- 
sumer can  expect  reasonable  satisfaction  and 
out  of  which  the  businessman  can  expect 
reasonable  profits 

I  think  most  reasonable  people  would  .settle 
for  that. 

And  I  believe  that  reasonable  people  can 
make  it  happen  Just  that  way 


THE  GENOCIDE  COI'TVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  waited  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  Genocide  Convention  has  been 
in  force  among  signaton-'  nations.  And 
still  the  United  States  has  failed  to  ratify 
the  treaty. 

Twenty-five  years  Is  a  long  time.  Long 
enough  for  arguments  to  be  heard,  prob- 
lems explored,  objections  to  be  met.  We 
have  Indeed  heard  the  arroments.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
issued  several  favorable  reports  on  the 
Genocide  Convention,  meeting  the  objec- 
tions of  opponents  to  the  convention  and 
showing  many  of  their  fears  to  be 
groundless. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  time  for  the  Senate 
to  take  up  this  important  human  rights 
document, 

I  urge  ratification  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
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Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Oenoclde 

without  further  delay.  A  nation  founded 
on  the  highest  principles  of  human  rights 
cannot  waiver  any  longer  in  its  support 
of  the  mo6t  basic  of  such  rights;  the 
right  to  life  itself. 
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CTJRTAHilNO  SENSELESS  mOHWAY 
SLAUGHTER^PART  II 

ilr  PERCY.  Mr.  Presidoit.  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  previous  remarks  in  the 
Record,  a  contributing  factor  to  the  car- 
nage and  loss  of  life  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways Ls  dangerously  high  speedometer 
calibrations  on  automobiles.  Maximum 
mdlcaUons  of  120.  140  and  even  160  miles 
per  hour  defy  drivers  to  accelerate  be- 
yond safe  and  lawful  speeds.  Last  vear 
alone,  56.000  Americans  were  tilled  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  2  1  million  were 
Injured  and  $19  billion  in  damages  were 
reported.  Most  Importantly,  speed  was  a 
factor  in  approximately  16,000  of  the 
48.000  fatal  accidents  that  occurred  In 
1972. 

Prompt  action  is  needed  to  curtail  ex- 
cessive speeding  on  our  highways.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  proposed  a  first  and 
logical  step — that  maximum  speedom- 
eter calibrations  be  restricted  to  85-90 
miles  per  hour  with  a  red-lettered  "ex- 
treme hazard"  zone  above  that  Because 
this  solution  Ls  moderate  and  inexpensive, 
immediate  implementation  Is  within  our 
grasp.  More  than  a  few  liv«s  would  be 
saved. 

On  October  2,  1973.  I  entered  Into  the 
Rkcobd  two  letters  dated  September  26. 
1973,  to  Lewis  Engman.  Chairman  of  the 
PederaJ  Trade  Commission,  and  to  James 
Gregory.  Administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Administration,  request- 
ing consideration  of  my  proposal.  In  re- 
sponse. Mr.  Engman  has  informed  me 
that  FTC's  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Ls  conducting  a  review  of  the  mat- 
ter. Specific  recommendations  are  forth- 
coming with  all  due  speed.  Mr.  Gregory 
pledged  to  take  a  "personal  and  prior- 
ity Interest '  in  the  proposal.  And.  in  a 
subsequent  phone  call  to  my  office. 
NHTSA  has  indicated  that  action  Is  Im- 
nuuent — a  move  I  applaud. 

I  have  also  written  to  the  top-rank- 
ing executives  of  the  four  major  auto- 
mobile companies.  It  was  my  hope  tiiat 
responsible  leaders  In  the  industry  would 
voluntarily  Implement  the  proposed 
change.  Such  action  would  eliminate 
costly  administrative  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings and  symbolize  the  companies' 
concern  for  the  consumer. 

Though  encouraging  for  the  most  part, 
their  replies  contain  no  Immediate  plans 
for  implementation. 

Lee  lacocca.  president  of  Ford  Motor 
Co..  commended  the  proposal's  "obvious 
merit."  He  expressed  the  company's  In- 
tention to  pursue  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  matter. 

Prom  General  Motors.  President  Ed- 
ward Cole  Informs  me  that  top  .'^peedom- 
etOT  markings  on  a  number  of  1974  pas- 
senger cars  have  been  lowered  to  100 
miles  per  hour  However  the  letter's  Im- 
plication Is  that  only  a  few  models  have 
been  affected  The  move  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction— just  not  far  enough. 
8  L.  Terry,  vice  president  of  environ- 


mental   and   safety   regulations   at   the 
Chrysler  Corp.  replied: 

W©  are  looking  into  th»  comp«utivo  md 
saiM  ImpUcatlona  of  the  «pee<lajn4st«r  chiko^ 
you  auggeftt  along  wltb  vvtoua  ways  of  ac- 
oompllahlng  it.  W«  will  keep  you  LnXormed 
a*  to  tbe  action  we  take. 

I  am  certain  that  when  Chrysler  looks 
more  closely  at  the  safety  Implications  of 
the  proposal  it  will  see  the  unassailable 
need  for  constructive  action. 

And.  William  Luneburg,  president  of 
American  Motors  Indicated  that  hi.s  com- 
pany would  "cooperate  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agency  or  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  in  detail  this  pro- 
posal." Again,  action  rather  than  study 
seems  called  for. 

The  news  and  broadcast  media  are 
more  cognizant  of  the  potential  and  real 
danger  of  speedometers  calibrated  to 
hazardous  and  unlawful  speeds. 

A  Chicago  Tribune  editorial— Octo- 
ber 11,  1973 — recounts  a  dramatic  case 
in  point: 

HU  (Percy's)  contention  U  borne  out  by 
the  experience  of  a  youthful  friend  of  our* 
who  nearly  kUled  himaelf  on  the  nortda 
Turnpike  trying  to  photograph  a  speedom- 
eter of  no  mUee  per  hour. 

The  Trib  added: 

Uoleas  It  U  to  sell  cars  by  oonvlnclng  car 
buyer*  that  they  are  getting  a  monatroualy 
powerful,  four-wheeled  Jungle  cat  speedster 
(aa  so  much  advertising  seems  designed  to 
do)  the  three-digit  speedometer  has  no  pur- 
poee. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  poignantly  ad- 
monished: 

Kxcesslve  speed  la  no  private  matter.  It  In- 
volves the  right  of  other  motorlsta  to  share 
the  road  and  live. 

Focusing  on  an  Immediate  solution, 
the  Times  declared: 

The  Percy  proposal  deserves  a  good  and 
prompt  look  by  government  and  the  auto- 
mobUe  Industry. 

WQUA  Radio  In  Mollne,  minoia.  took 
the  proposal  one  step  further.  The  sta- 
tion advocates  80  miles  per  hour  as  the 
cut-off  caUbration. 

Radio  Station  WBBM  In  Chicago  con- 
cluded : 

We  think  Percy  U  right  on  target.  Further 
delay  can  only  lead  to  more  senseless 
slaughter  on  our  highways. 

And.  WRAU.  the  ABC  radio  afflliate  in 
St.  Creve  Couer.  111.,  reasons; 

The  fact  that  M.OOO  Americana  are  killed 
every  year  on  the  nation's  highways  dic- 
tates that  those  of  \i»  that  are  still  living 
muat  do  everything  we  can  to  reduce  this 
slaughter  Channel  19  agrees  with  Percys 
recommendat  ion 

Claud  R.  McCamment.  director  of 
highway  safety  In  Kansas,  has  endorsed 
the  proposal  He  also  offered  to  testify 
In  support  of  restricted  caUbratlons.  He 
writes; 

I  have  seen  report*  of  thousands  of  hor- 
ribly Injured  persons  from  the  actual  traf- 
fic wreck  reports  that  go  across  my  desk 
the  larger  percentage  of  those  had  as  their 
primary  cause  speed,  and  extreme  speed  has 
been  the  factor  in  the  mutilations  that  oc- 
curred. 

Most  recently,  the  Federation  of  In- 
surance Counsel  has  recommended  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  that 


maximum  speedometer  callbra*^lon  be 
limited  not  to  85  or  90.  but  to  70  miles 
per  hour  by  September  1.  1975  In  a  letter 
to  me,  Mr.  Bernard  Bertrand.  Chairman 
of  the  FIC  s  Highway  Safety  Committee, 
cited  a  staff  report  of  Uie  US  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation— maximum 
.spet?ds  for  motor  vehicles.  January  3] 
1969  This  study  estimates  that  hlghwa.v 
fatalities  could  be  reduced  up  to  8  per- 
cent if  drivers  refrained  from  exceeding 
a  maximum  speed  of  70  miles  per  hour 
Approximately  4,000  lives  could  be  saved 
each  year. 

My  maU  has  Indicated  that  far  and 
away  most  motorl-sts  favor  the  proposal. 
One  letter  in  particular,  was  especlaUv 
on  point.  I  think  It  worth  sharing  with 
my  colleagues: 

OCTOBKa  31.  1873. 
Hon.  CXAai.x8  PiacT. 
Wathlngton,  DC 

HONoaABi.«  Sa:  Your  proposal  to  enforce 
safer  automobile  speedometers  is  commend- 
able. 

I  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  a  speed- 
ometer which  would  tend  to  discourage 
rather  than  encourage  excessive  speeds; 

When  the  speed  reaches  60  miles  per  hour 
a  yellow  light  would  appear. 

At  75  miles  per  hour,  a  red  Ught  would 
appear 

At  90  mUes  per  hour,  a  lltUe  cuckoo  bird 
would  Jump  out  and  sing.  "Nearer,  my  Ood 
to  thee." 

■i'ours  truly, 

STAWurr  tAcAxTLKi. 

Dangerous  speedometer  calibration  Is 
only  one  of  a  multiplicity  of  consumer 
protection  issues  that  now  confront  the 
Nation.  Misleading  advertising,  empty 
warranties  and  guarantees,  deceptive 
packaging.  antlcompeUUve  conduct,  un- 
fair pricing,  balt-and-switch  merchan- 
dising aU  must  be  repudiated  The  pro- 
tracted, inefficient  process  by  which  con- 
sumer  problems   are   now   resolved or 

more  often  not  resolved — must  be  made 
expeditious  and  more  effective. 

A  solution  Is  currently  before  the  Sen- 
ate Senators  RiBicorr.  Javits.  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation  propo.sing  the 
creation  of  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  The  CPh  would  serve  as  a  voice 
for  consumers  In  situations  where  they 
previously  have  been  voiceless.  Its  pri- 
mary responsibilities  would  be  to  rep- 
resent the  Interests  of  the  consumer  In 
deliberations  before  Government  agen- 
cies and  the  courts 

A  functional  abyss  has  existed  In  our 
Government  for  too  long  It  Is  now  Im- 
perative that  we  take  decisive  steps  to 
guarantee  adequate  protection  to  200 
million  American  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord with  my  remarks  the  complete  texts 
of  the  letters  and  editorials  referred  to 
above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Fknx«AL  Ts*Dr  Commission. 
Waahington,  P.C,  October  18.  1733. 
Hon.  CttAaL.ca  H    Pk»ct. 
US.   Senate, 
Wathlngton,    D  C 

D«A«  SsNAToa  PttcT :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  2«  In  which  you  propose 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Initiate 
action  which  would  impoae  limitations  on 
'he  caUbration  of  automobile  speedometer*. 
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I  share  your  deep  concern  regarding  the 
problems  of  automotive  safetv  and  appreciate 
your  suggestions  for  possible  areas  of  con- 
BtrucUve  action  by  the  Ptderal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

r>ue  to  the  complexity  of  this  matter  T 
have  afiked  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion to  expeditiously  review  your  propoeal 
a.nd  to  provide  the  Commission  with  specific 
rpcommeiidfttlons 

I  am  advised  that  you  also  have  directed 
ft  similar  request  to  the  National  Hlghwav 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  which  has  spe'- 
olflc  authority  to  set  safety  standards  for 
automobiles.  It  is  our  intention  to  consult 
closely  with  that  agency  to  determine  Its  in- 
terest In  this  area 

We  will  respond  to  you  In  detail  on  this 
matter   upon    the   completion   of  our  staffs 
analysis  of  your  recommendation. 
Sincerely  yours 

LawES    A     Encmak, 

Chairman. 

Washingtom.  DC,  October  5,  1973 
Hon.  Charucs  H    PntcT 

V  S     Senate, 

Washington,    DC 
DBAS  StNATot  Pmcy:   Thank  vou  for  your 

etter   of   September   26   and    comments   re- 
lating to  high  motor  vehicle  speed. 

In  the  Interest  of  Improving  motor  vehi- 
cle safety,  the  National  Hlghwav  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  issued  in  November 
1970  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  on 
H^h  Speed  Warning  and  Control,  a  copy  of 
which  is  encloeed.  You  wUl  note  that  this 
proposal  Ui^iuded  your  suggestion  for  limit- 
ing speedometer  calibrations  Private  and 
public  response  to  this  notice  was  tremen- 
dous, over  34.000  replies  In  light  of  the  com- 

rZ^^.'*^"^'^'  *  "^ber  of  changes  were 
found  to  be  necessary.  We  are  presenOy  con- 

J^fT'^^,  *^^^  ^  '^^  ^^^'  ~""«  o^  »c«on 
with  this  subject  and  whether  a  new  rule- 
making proposal  should  be  issued. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  letter.  Your 
continued  interest  in  motor  vehicle  safety 
Is  apprecUt«d.  o=jci,y 

Sincerely, 

James  B.    Ougobt, 

Administrator. 

Washington.  DC  ,  October  18.  1973 
Hon.  Jamks  B.  Orbooet, 

Administrator.     NaUonal     Highway     TraMe 
Safely  AdminUtration.  Washington  DC 
R  ?^  ,?"    Qmoort:  Your  lett,er  of  October 
6.  1973  has  Just  come  to  my  attention.  I  an- 

»fff  ^^  ?^y  ™"*'*'  y^"""  ^'^^  '^ote  to  the 
effec  that  you  wUl  be  taking  a  personal  and 
^!l^^^  Interest  In  the  matter  of  limltinp 
'^^'f  calibrations  on  auu.moblies 
produced  for  use  on  the  Nation's  highways 
I  was  troubled,  however,  by  the  bfxlv  of 
your  letter  referring  to  the  NHTSA  a  earlier 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  in  which  the 
Idea  of  constraints  on  speedometer  markings 
was  advanced.  I  wae  faaUllar  with  that  pro- 
posal when  I  wrote  t^  you.  and  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  promulgated  in 
November  of  1970.  U  was  to  have  taken  ef- 
fect, by  Its  terms,  on  October  1    1972 

It  is  now  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
original  proposal  and  one  year  from  the 
date  It  was  to  have  Uken  effect  Yet  in  re- 
spouse  to  what  seems  an  obvious  and  easllv 
remedied  risk  to  safety.  I  am  told  of  24,000 
replies  to  the  proposed  rulemaking  If  those 
replies  were  timely,  they  were  received  prior 
to  March  1971,  So,  for  2^  years  NHTSA  has 
sat  on  them.  Now  I  am  informed  that  NHTa.'V 
Is  considering  "whether  a  new  rulemaking 
proposal  should  be  issued  "  It  Is  Inconceivable 
to  me  that  another  such  proposal  in  this 
regard  Is  needed.  The  time  is  past  due  to  quit 
making  proposals  atd  to  Issue  Instead  a  final 
r^  »tlcn  which  will  achieve  the  end  which 
I  believe  you  and  I  both  seek 

Having  read  NHTSA's  1970  proposed  role- 
makUig.  I  would  guess  that  most  of  the  24,- 


000  replies  have  to  do  with  sections  other 
than  S  4JJJ  dealing  with  speedometer  cali- 
brations.  For  my  own  edification,  however 

1  would  like  to  see,  and  therefore  request' 
copies  of  all  responses  having  to  do  with 
that  particular  section  Undoubtedly,  most 
responses  were  directed  at  the  far  mo're  con- 
troversial requirements  of  the  proposed  rule- 
making Rurh  as  limiting  maxlmurr.  engine 
speeds  to  95  miles  per  hour.  However  worthv 
that  recommendation,  and  I  believe  It  is 
there  Is  no  :,eed  to  further  delav  implemen- 
UUon  of  the  calibration  proposal  while 
awaiting  a  consensus  on  maximum  speeds 

Flaally,  I  note  that  a  proposal  was  orig- 
inally i  romulgated  m  October,  1967,  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  maximum  speed  controls 
on  automotive  vehicles  In  the  past,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  accused,  and  rightly  so  of 
acting  too  slowly  But  surely  NHTSA  does 
not  need  six  years,  or  even  three,  to  regulate 
out  of  existence  so  senseless  a  hazard  as 
this. 

Since  you  are  a  new  arrival  on  the  scene 
the  fauiu  and  delays  of  the  past  ought  not 
be  placed  on  your  shoulders.  But  I  do  believe 
that  you  have  It  within  your  power  now  to 
assure  a  halt  to  such  callous  disregard  of  the 
public  interest  by  ordering  prompt  action 
In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  H    Perot. 

US.  Senator. 


FoKo  Motor  Co., 

Dearborn,  Mich..  October  19   1973 
Hon.  Charlbs  H.  Perot 

US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Drar  Senator  Pebct  Just  prior  to  leaving 
on  a  business  trip  to  the  Par  East,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  suggestion  on  speed- 
ometer calibration,  which  certalrdy  has  ob- 
vloiw  merit  I  have  asked  our  technical  and 
safety  people  to  get  into  this  for  a  more  de- 
tailed response  to  you,  which  111  provide  on 
my  return. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Mecke  mentioned  to  me 
your  interest  in  our  M-ostang  n  and  the 
posslbUlty  that  you  may  purchase  one  TtTi! 
13  indeed  a  high  compUment. 

With  best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lei  Iacocca. 

Qevebai.  Motors  Corp.. 
Detroit,  .Vich.,  November  7  1973 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot, 

US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Perct:  Thank  yoti  for  your 

eter  or  October  8.  regarding  ySur  prop^c^ 

o  o^^.f  "'°'^°J'""  speedometer  callbraUon^ 
to  90  miles  per  ho-ur,  and  for  the  copy  of  yo-or 
re<^nt  Senate  statement  on  this  subject 

As  you  may  know,  the  top  speedometer 
mwklT^g  on  a  number  of  1974  Gen^Moto% 
?^1f«  "'^,°^°^«^  ^^  been  lowered  to 
ti^n^  ,  P*"'  ^""^  Moreover,  it  is  our  inten- 
I^H  i?"^*-'*  ^^'^  number  of  models  with 
a  reduced  top  speed  indication  in  tLe  coming 

i^^.i/^*^  ^i^  ^^^^"^  ^  'Eduction  IrTthf 
haveX  T'fJ,°  "'^"  100  or  90  would 
«^?»K  L  **""'^  psychological  effect,  or 
Whether  PC  would  be  better  than  100,  we  have 
In   fart   no  hard  Information 

Thus  despite  the  voluntary  action  on  our 
part,  we  are  not  confident  that  a  redaction 

fewIr^h.Lli^^  '^t.^'^  ir.dlcatlon  will  result  in 
fewer  highway  deaths  and  Injuries 

There  would  soem  to  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
very  high  speed  driving  can  be  potentlaUy 
da;.geraus  a:.d  most  people  would  agree 
Nevertheless  there  are  drivers  who  wuTm,- 
erate  their  cars,  in  any  speed  range,  at  spe^ 
above  either  posted  sp^  llmfts  or  '^ 
prevamng  conditions  would  dictat*  a.  ap*ro- 

?h^f.w  Z"""  ^'T"-  "  ^"«  Ukely^hat 
«^  '^?''*"  ^^°  °°*'  '^^  at  excessive 

speeds  would  not  be  deterred  by  any  warning 
admonition.  * 
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I  beUsve  you  would  also  agree  that  de- 
pending on  road  conditions,  the  hour  of  the 
day.  the  amount  of  traffic  and  a  varlsty  of 
other  factors— Including  the  condition  of 
the  driver— even  30  or  40  miles  per  hour  can 
be  excessive  and  extremely  dangerous  as 
we:;. 

with  alcohol  playing  so  large  a  role  In 
^atal  accidents,  it  is  possible  that  many  of 
those  who  drive  at  excessive  speeds  have 
been  drinking  We  would  ha^e  to  question 
Jhether  these  drivers  wUl  be  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  a  speedometer  top  speed  mdlca- 
tlon  of  SO  or  100  miles  per  hour^^ 

While  the  steps  we  are  taking  may  not 
m*€t  entirely  yo-or  objective,  ws  tr-ost  you 
wiu  accept  this  action  on  our  part  as  within 
Jtt  'Li*  °^  ^""^^  proposal.  Should  accident 
dau  be  developed  to  indicate  the  need  to  fur- 
ther   reduce    speedometer    callbrauons.    you 

ht^itSioT"^  ''^  '^"  '"^  "^  -^"^-^  -^ 

I  appreciate  your  writing  and   trust  that 

you  will  get  in  touch  with  me  if  voTfeer^e 
can  provide  any  further  InformaUon 
Sincerely, 

B.  N.  Cols. 

Chrysler  Corp., 

rr       —  November  7  1971 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Pibct  '  ' 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D  C 

Octo^r^r«^T    ^^-    ^°    y°"^    ^'^ter    of 
Joh^^ J.r^^*^   ^  ''^   president.    Mr 
mUes  ^^T    ^°''  »"«K«^  that  we  li^t 
mues-per-hour   speed   shown   on   our   st>eed 
ometers   to   90   mUes   per   hour   or   le^l 

thTS^tf  '"^T---^  f^  your  fee^is^: 

th^  matter,  and   we  are  looking  intoVaw 

L.T-^'  accomplishing  such  a  chiT^ 

traffic  accidents  Indicate  that  less  than  thr^l 
per  cent  of  the  fatalities  would  t^p^ye^^ 
even  if  we  could  insure  that  spe^'^o^d^ 
held  under  90  miles  per  hour  by  me^  r^ 

^e  subject  to  tampering,  and  those  few  wha 
ins^    on  the  option  of  speedlng^^TtC 

).,  K    ^^     either  by  speed-llm-.tlne  derlee. 

We  d    r'^'  ^'^'^^^  °°  "^  speedometTr 
We  do  appreciate  your  writing  us  your  feel 

SS;^Ut^^  rd^"7'^  ^™  l-klng'STh 
so^rr,.       ^:^   ^'**   impUcatlons   of   the 

various  ways  of  accomplishing  it  We  win 
^/n."  "^"^^  "  to  the  action  ^  t^ 

ThanJj  you  for  yo-or  Interest 
Sli.cerely   your, 

8.  L.  Thut. 

AMERICA!*  Motors  Corp 

Detroit  .Vtch.  October  23  '}07r 
Hon.  Charles  h  Perct  ^^ 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

.etW^rS:rober^^ls7?rd^th"  ^°'  ^°- 
^pllt    «        contained  your  statement  on  the 

thinking  on  this  subiect  ^^ 

We  at  Amenowi  Motors  would  be  pleased 

U>   cooperate    with    the    appropria^  Fm^ 

William  V.  Lunbsuro. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.   U,   19731. 

VrmcrLAR  'Machismo' 
F«!t^,^-^J"'/^^''  ^*^  proposed  that  the 
H^^h^v^l^."^'*"^  ^'^  ^^«  National 
^dtr^^  ^^"^  ^^'^  Adminlstrmuor.  con- 
mlrlirt  ^*  °''  ^"tomobUe  speedometer 
markings  that  exceed  9C  miles  anhoir 
Mr.  Percy  contends  that  speedometers  with 
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markings  lndlc»tlng  110  miles  an  hour.  130 
miles  an  hour,  and  beyond  serve  only  to  In- 
duce some  drivers  to  try  to  approach  »uch 
insane  spe«d» — that  they  appeid  to  a  "rw- 
hlcular  machlamo '  that  Is  llkety  to  have 
natal  consequences.  Hla  contention  Is  borne 
out  by  the  experience  of  a  youthful  acquaint- 
ance of  ours  who  nearly  killed  himself  on 
the  Florida  Tumptka  trying  to  photograph 
a  speedometer  reading  of  110  miles  an  hoiir. 

UnlesB  It  Is  to  sell  cars  by  convincing  proe- 
pectlTe  car  buyers  that  they  are  getting  a 
moQstrou^  povrerful.  four-wheeled  Jungle 
cat  speedster  las  so  much  car  advertising 
seems  designed  to  do),  the  three-digit  spead- 
ometer  has  no  purpose.  We  know  of  no  place 
In  the  country  wliere  you  can  legally  drive  la 
excess  of  100  miles  an  hour,  and  very  few 
x'here  speeds  exceeding  even  80  miles  an  hour 
are  tolerated.  Some  foreign  imports  have  100- 
mlle-an-hour  speedoooeters  but  would  have 
dlfflculty  traveling  80  mQee  an  hour  downhill. 

Were  not  sure  that  we  need  the  govern- 
ment telling  us  how  high  speedometers 
should  read  But  given  the  volume  of  traillc 
fatalities  and  the  need  to  conserve  fuel,  the 
auto  indxistry  itself  might  well  consider  Mr. 
Percy's  complaint. 

(Prom  the  K*"-*-  City  Times.  Oct    11.  1973] 
Pa^t  90  MJ>^.  Spcsi>— Who  Kno  I^f 

It  has  been  an  abiding  curiosity  of  the  me- 
chanical age  that  automobile  manufacturers, 
appeal mK  frankly  to  all  that  Is  least  re- 
sponsible in  human  nature,  have  persisted 
m  building  cars  capc^le  of  traveling  half 
again  faster  than  they  can  safely  be  operated 
on  any  public  road 

"Laid  her  on  the  peg" — that's  the  favorite 
boaat  of  the  Juvenile  (In  age  or  Judgment) 
anxious  to  impress  with  bis  derrtng-do  be- 
hind the  steering  wheel  The  "peg."  Is  the 
upper  limit  of  the  speedometer  dial.  And  on 
cli«  run-of-the-mill  C.S.  model,  that  means 
180  per 

In  a  letter  to  federal  trade  and  highway 
safety  officials.  Sen  Charles  H  Percy  (R- 
ni.)  has  sugges:ted  a  limit  of  90  miles  an 
hour  on  the  speedometers  of  new  passenger 
cars.  Beyond  90  would  be  an  unnumbered 
zone  with  the  caution  "Extreme  Hazard"  let- 
tered m  red. 

There  can  be  expected  a  plaint  from  some 
drivers  and  possibly  from  the  manufacturers 
as  well  that  such  a  restriction  would  be  Im- 
proper federal  Intrusion  Into  the  rights  of 
the  consumer  Certainly  It  Is  less  an  tatru- 
slon  than  the  present  and  future  legal  and 
mechanical  inducements  to  fastening  seat 
belts.  In  any  case  excessive  speed  on  the 
highway  is  no  private  matter  It  Involved  the 
right — a  nu3re  basic  right — of  other  motorists 
to  share  the  road  and  live. 

Any  driver  who  would  Insist  on  the  satis- 
faction of  knowmg  when  he  has  gotten  his 
machine  up  past  90  on  the  open  highway 
Is  one  who  has  no  business  with  a  license 
to  drive  at  any  speed  The  Percy  proposal 
daeerves  a  good  and  prompt  look  by  gov- 
ernment and  the  automobile  Industry. 

WQCH  Radio  EnrroKiAL.  Octovib  3.  1073 
Setiator  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois  has  come 
up  with  a  proposal  we  tbmk  makes  sense. 
He's  called  upon  two  federal  regulatory 
agendas  to  require  auto  manufacturers  to 
cease  and  desist  the  practice  of  calibrating 
speedoDMters  to  reach  hazardous  and  un- 
lawful speeds 

Wiiat  the  senator  has  In  mind  Is  limU- 
tne  calibrations  to  no  more  than  90  miles 
per  hour,  with  a  red  lettered  "XXTRKME 
HAZARD"  area  attove  that.  In  his  letters  to 
the  Federal  Trad*  Commission  chairman  and 
National  Highway  Trafflc  Safety  Adminis- 
trator Percy  aays  "this  built-up  Inducement 
to    bravado    subtly    but    surely    encourages 


automobile  owners  to  drive  at  dangerous 
speeds." 

Currently  the  practice  of  manufacturers 
is  to  calibrate  speedometers  up  to  120,  140, 
even  190  miles  per  hour  There  are  only 
a  handful  of  states  where  it's  legal  to  drive 
over  70  miles  an  hour  luwa  allows  75  dur- 
ing the  day.  and  Karuas  and  Nevada  allow 
higher  flgnrea.  but  in  all  other  areas  it's 
Illegal  to  be  driving  over  70  miles  an  hour 
regardless  of  the  circumstances. 

Considering  this,  we'd  take  Percy's  pro- 
posal even  a  step  further  and  suggest  mak- 
tng  80  the  cutoff  figure.  Let  the  highway 
patrol  and  state  police  advise  motorists  bow 
far  over  that  figure  they  may  have  strayed. 
The  speedometer  would  still  tell  them  what 
they  need  to  know  .  .  .  they're  over  the 
posted  limit  and  traveling  at  an  extremely 
hazardous  rate  for  a  public  hlgl^way 

The  highway  toll  of  some  66-thousand 
deaths  annually  has  reached  tod  high  to  pass 
up  any  opportunity  of  doing  something  to 
help  save  lives  and  reduce  the  tragic  toll. 

WBBM  NswsSad  E»rroai*i.,  OcTosn  23,  1873 

The  speed  llmiu  on  most  of  the  naUon's 
highways  do  not  exceed  70  miles  per  hour. 
Tet.  as  Senator  Percy  recently  pointed  out, 
moat  automobile  speedometers  In  this  coun- 
try are  marked  for  maximum  speeds  of  130, 
140  or  180  miles  per  hour. 

.\nd  that,  according  to  Percy,  doesn't  make 
sense.  What's  more,  it's  dangerous.  The  Illi- 
nois Senater  believes  the  present  practice  of 
calibrating  speedometers  "is  an  invitation 
to  rackleasness,  to  hit-and-run  accidents  and 
to  vehicular  homicide."  It  "psychologically 
encourages  people — youngsters  especially — 
to  drive  faster"  than  is  safe  or  lawful.  He  also 
believes  It  "was  one  cause  contributing  to  the 
58,000  deaths  and  2.1  million  Injuries  on  the 
nation's  highways  in  1B72." 

We  think  Percy  Is  on  target.  Arid  If  you 
think  so,  too — you  can  do  something  about 
It.  Tou  can  write  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers and  urge  them  to  Implement  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion  to  limit  speedometer  mark- 
ings to  no  more  than  90  miles  per  hour. 

Tou  can  also  write  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  AdminlstraUon  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  In  Washington. 

We  urge  you  to  do  It  now — because  as  Sen- 
ator Percy  said:  "Further  delay  can  only  lead 
to  more  senseless  slaughter  on  our  highways" 

WRAU  EorroaiAi.,  Ocrosni  20,   and  21.    1973 

Senator  Percy  has  focused  national  attaa- 
tlon  on  the  excessive  speed  of  cars.  Percy  is 
calling  for  restrictions  on  the  caUbratlonj 
above  90  miles  an  hour.  The  Senator  wants  to 
limit  speedometer  calibrations  to  90  miles 
per  hour  with  a  red  lettered  "extreme  hasard" 
area  above  that. 

Channel  19  agrees  with  Percy's  recom- 
mendation. The  fact  that  5«-thousand  Amer- 
icans are  killed  every  year  on  the  naUon's 
highways  dictates  that  thoee  of  us  still  liv- 
ing must  do  everything  we  can  to  reduce 
tills  slaughter  The  more  than  two-million 
persons  injured  every  year  undoubtedly  will 
endorse  attempts  to  Improve  highway  safety 

This  station  has  taken  strong  stands  with 
respect  to  Vb«  drunk  driver  who  Is  considered 
the  number  one  reason  for  the  high  fatality 
rate.  The  number  two  explanation  Is  speed, 
and  I  don't  mean  drugs. 

While  It  would  be  more  realistic  to  estab- 
lish mechanical  governors  to  restrict  the 
speed  of  vehicles,  this  might  take  many 
years  to  accomplish  What  Senator  Percy  is 
suggesting  could  be  achieved  within  one  year 
at  no  expense. 

We  endorse  It.  How  do  you  feal? 

RoassT  K.  Rics 
Kseeutlv^    Vice    Prtident    and    Otnenl 
Manager. 


Stats    Hiobwat    CoMMxanoif    of 
BIamsas. 

Toy>eka,  Kant .  October  19, 1973. 
Hon.  CHASL.sa  H.  PaacT, 
US  Senate. 
Wajfiington,  D  C. 

Okas  Scnatos  PaacT  I  have  seen  reports 
of  thousands  of  horribly  Injured  people  from 
the  actual  trafflc  wreck  reports  that  go  r.croas 
my  desk,  as  we  have  the  Central  Accident 
Records  Bureau  and  have  had  It  since  193&. 
The  larger  percentage  of  those  had  as  their 
primary  cause  speed  and  extreme  speed  ha^ 
t>een  the  factor  In  the  muUlationa  that  oc- 
curred. 

I  have  Just  had  an  opportunity  to  read  an 
article  that  was  In  one  of  our  local  papers 
In  regards  to  a  letter  that  you  have  di- 
rected to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
relative  to  a  matter  that  has  been  In  my 
mind  for  many  years,  that  Is.  why  do  we 
have  speedometers  or  odometers  on  motor  ve- 
hicles that  show  speeds  over  90  m  ph.  or  even 
over  80  m.p.h. 

Since  all  racing  units  are  timed  electroni- 
cally and  since  no  racmg  vehicle  on  any 
recognized  track  would  have  any  value  from 
a  speedometer  or  odometer  that  would  be  at 
least  10  to  16  mllea  oS  at  the  higher  speed 
I  sincerely  agree  with  you  that  to  challens:" 
each  car  owner  with  the  speedometer  that 
runs  up  to  130  and  160  m.p.h.  is  certainly 
stupid. 

There  are  few  vehicles  both  American 
and  foreign  that  could  go  as  high  as  180  yet 
on  some  of  our  vehicles  the  odometer  goes  to 
180  m.pii.  Now  where  In  this  country  would 
there  be  any  roadway  that  would  be  safe  for 
the  driver  or  their  vehicle  to  travel  at  such 
speeds.  The  vehicle  Itself  Is  not  constructed 
for  this  type  of  speed  In  mind  and  the  teat 
drivers  never  attempt  to  reach  such  speeds 
on  the  very  best  test  tracks  of  the  manufac- 
turers! 

Tou  are  certainly  to  be  complimented  on 
your  recommendation  relative  to  this  matter 
as  the  temptation  especially  for  the  younger 
driver  Is  extremely  prevalent  when  he  sees 
such  an  odometer  In  his  vehicle.  No  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be  or  what  the  con- 
ditions may  be.  it  gives  him  a  false  feeling 
that  he  must  sometime  try  the  vehicle  out. 

We  had  one  this  past  week  where  the  offi- 
cers estimated  that  the  driver  was  doing 
137  m.p.h.  because  his  vehicle  turned  over 
fifteen  times.  He  was  16  years  old  and  he 
A-as  plenty  dead  even  though  he  was  retained 
by  a  seat  belt. 

I  hope  that  even  your  severest  critic  can  see 
some  real  reasoning  and  hope  that  the  law 
or  restriction  or  standard  whatever  It  might 
be  wUl  go  through.  Even  If  it  Is  a  matter  of 
regulation  that  no  odometer  can  be  sold  even 
for  replacement  that  goes  over  the  90  m.p.h. 

I  would  be  happy  to  testify  in  support  of 
such  a  restriction    Thank  you  for  your  real 
Intarest  In  such  needed  regulations. 
Cordially  yours, 

Clattd  R.  McCaumxnt, 
Director  of  Highway  Safety. 

FzosaATiON  or  iMsuaAiccc  Couksxl, 

November  8. 1973. 
Hon.  Chasucs  H.  Px«ct. 

V  S  Senate, 
WasKiTigton,  D  C 

DcAS  SsNATOB  PmcT :  I  have  read  with 
Interest  your  comments  relating  to  the  need 
to  reduce  the  calibrations  on  vehicle  speed- 
ometers. I  agree  with  the  Intent  of  your  pro- 
posals: however,  upon  careful  consideration, 
I  a»n  of  the  view  that  the  speed  you  recom- 
mended Is  too  high 

In  addition  to  my  personal  views,  our  orga- 
nization has  Blven  nome  8t\Jdy  to  this  Issue 
and  has  r*c«jmmended  to  the  Department  of 
Traiisportation  that  the  maximum  speed  be 
set  at  seveity  miles  per  hour.  Available  sta- 
tistics Indicate  that  only  a  minority  of 
drivers  ezoeed  this  speed,  even  on  the  Inter- 
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state  system  and  that  a  rpductlon  to  70 
m.p.h.  could  have  signincaiit  benellts  both 
m  highway  aafety  and  in  a  lessening  of  the 
energy  criiU 

I  hope  that  you  and  members  of  your 
Ftaff  will  take  the  opportunity  to  review  vari- 
ous argumenw  made  in  the  following  por- 
tions of  this  letter,  with  the  view  of  urging 
upon  the  Department  of  Transportation  con- 
.■^Ideratlon  of  the  F.I  C  's  position  in  this 
•natter. 

The  VS.  Department  of  Transportation. 
for  over  six  years,  has  been  con.slderlng  the 
issuance  of  a  standard  relatlnp  to  a  maxi- 
mum speed  control  oJ  passenger  cars  and 
other  motor  vehicles 

Aniong  the  various  standards  proposed 
have  been  a  96  m  p  h.  built-in  speed  limit, 
installation  of  a  device  which  would  activate 
the  horn  and  lights  when  the  vehicle  ex- 
ceeded a  certain  speed,  or  Installation  of  a 
buzzer  which  would  provide  a  warning  In 
the  Interior  of  the  car  when  a  certain  specl- 
flfd  speed  was  exceeded. 

The  Federation  of  Insurance  Counsel,  hav- 
ing carefully  reviewed  these  proposals,  is 
concerned  that  the  federal  government  will 
Issue  a  standard  which  will  add  to  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  automobiles  and  other  vehi- 
cles but  will  not  accomplish  its  intended 
purpose.  If  a  standard  Is  to  be  issued,  the 
FI.C.  believes  It  should  be  practical,  based 
on  sound  evidence  and  strong  enough  to 
be  effective,  otherwise,  any  compulsory  but 
Ineffective  equipment  on  motor  vehicles  Is 
a  fraud  upon  the  consumer,  who  eventually 
has  to  pay  for  It. 

The  F.I.C.,  therefore,  has  proposed  to  the 
VS  Department  of  Transportation  that  any 
motor  vehicle  standard  relating  to  maximum 
speed  control  should  contain  the  following 
provisions : 

1.  That  no  passenger  car.  multipurpose 
passenger  vehicle,  truck,  bus  or  motorcycle, 
manufactured  or  assembled  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1.  1975.  shall  be  equipped  with  a 
speedometer  or  other  speed  measuring  device 
which  Is  capable  of  IndlcaUng  a  speed  In 
excess  of  70  m.p.h. 

3.  That  each  passenger  car.  multipurpose 
passenger  vehicle,  truck,  bus.  or  motorcycle, 
manufactured  or  assembled  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1975,  shall  be  equipped  with  a 
speed  limiting  device  which  shall  prevent 
such  vehicle  from  exceeding  a  speed  of  70 
m.p.h.  unless  the  manufacturer  has  certified 
In  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation that  the  vehicle,  with  or  without  fac- 
tory options,  cannot  exceed  such  speed 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  have  the  authority  to  exempt  any  vehi- 
cle or  class  of  vehicle  from  the  standard  for 
reasons  of  public  health  or  safety. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government  or  the 
states  should  enact  legislation  making  it  un- 
lawful to  alter  or  change  any  vehicle  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  this  standard  In 
a  way  that  would  permit  such  vehicle  to  be 
operated  at  speeds  in  excess  of  70  m.p.h. 

Stringent  and  tough  regulations'  Perhaps 
so,  but  necessary  for  reasons  of  aafety  and 
conservation  of  our  natural   resources. 

On  Its  face,  U  Is  ridiculous  to  have  a  ve- 
hicle speedometer  Indicate  a  top  speed  of 
120  mph  .  as  most  foreign  and  domestic  ve- 
hicles do.  when  the  maximum  speed  limit  in 
most  states  is  some  40  to  60  m.p  h.  less 

A  staff  report  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Transporutlon  (Maximum  Safe  Speeds  for 
Motor  Vehicles.  January  3J.  1969j  pointed  out 
mat  fatalities  might  be  reduced  in  the  order 
of  13%  if  the  speed  maximum  were  set  as 
low  a.<i  80  m  p.h.:  with  a  70  m  p  h  maximum 
an  d%  drop  In  fatalities  might  be  achieved 
Ai»  «%  reduction  In  fatalltlas  w^uld  mean 
approximately  4,000  lives  saved,  as  well  as  re- 
ducing thousands  of  Injuries  per  year, 

The  consumption  of  gasoline  by  motor  ve- 
blcJes  has  resul'^ed,   according  to  c^ms  by 


the  petroleum  industry  itself,  in  an  energy 
short,^ge  unparalleled  in  this  country,  a 
shortage  which  has  been  fjredlcted  to  last 
for  several  years  to  come  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  this  vehicle-oriented  energy  short- 
age has  affected  availability  of  fuel  for  home 
heating,  industrial  production,  and  Is  even 
playing  a  role  In  our  countrvs  foreign 
policies 

A  number  of  claims  have  been  made  about 
the  amount  of  fuel  which  can  be  conserved 
by  lowering  speed  Ihnlts;  however,  no  defini- 
tive study  on  the  subject  has  been  produced. 
Those  available  also  usually  concern  them- 
selves with  speeds  under  70  m.p.h  ,  so  spe- 
cific data  on  fuel  consumption  at  higher 
speeds  Is  lacking.  One  point,  however,  does 
stand  out  consistently  In  the  available  data — 
that  fuel  economy  drops  rapidly  at  higher 
speeds.  Controlling  the  maxlmtiin  speed  of 
vehicles  bv  speed  limiting  devices  or  engine 
modification  has  an  integral  place  In  the 
overall  prop-am  of  conservation  of  our  en- 
ergy resources 

"The  argument  undoubtedly  wUI  be  raised 
that  limring  of  such  speeds  would  create 
substantial  inconvenience  to  the  motoring 
public.  In  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  vehicle 
use  Is  under  70  m,p.h,  A  Federal  Highway 
Administration  report  "1972  Trafflc  Speed 
TYends"  I  October  1972).  noted  tha*  'hp  aver- 
age speed  on  main  rural  roads  was  80  6  m.pi. 
Even  on  level  straight  sections  of  the  rural 
interstate  system,  the  average  speed  was  64  7 
m.pJi  There  are  however,  numbers  of  ve- 
hicles operated  at  speeds  In  excess  of  70 
m.p.h.  The  report  showed  that  H%  of  the 
vehicles  operated  on  '.eve!  straight  sections 
of  main  rural  roads.  Including  the  Inter- 
state, were  being  operated  at  speeds  In  ex- 
cess of  70  m  p  h  It  Is  this  14'">  that  would 
be  most  affected  by  the  FJ.C.'s  maximum 
speed  control  proposals. 

In  analyzing  the  relationships  between 
speed,  vehicle  and  driver  capabilities  a.".d 
economy,  one  researcher  concluded : 

"Under  the  present  drlver-vehlcle-road- 
way  configuration,  operating  speeds  above  70 
m.p.h.  are  not  desirable  Ijjcremental  in- 
creases 111  speed  above  70  mph  experience 
large  Increases  in  accident  severity  potential, 
while.  In  the  same  range,  accident  (x:curence 
potential  and  vehicle  operating  costs  are  on 
the  Increase  a:id  travel  time  fcr  particular 
trip  length  is  decreasing  relatively  slowly. 
In  addition,  speeds  above  70  m.p.h,  create 
situations  which  heavily  tax  vehicle  stability 
and  driver  capability.  Unless  widespread 
technological  breakthroughs  can  be  accom- 
plished, especially  in  the  reduction  of  ac- 
cident severity  potential,  speeds  above  70 
m.pJi.  do  not  represent  an  optimum  balance 
between  road-user  benefits  derived  and  re- 
sources spent."  (Olennon.  John  C,  Texas 
Transportation  Researcher,  October  1970) 

Although  the  available  evidence  strongly 
suggests  that  larger  safety  benefits  would 
accrue  and  increased  energj-  savings  could 
be  reali?.ed  if  the  maximum  speed  limits  were 
set  In  a  50-60  m.pii.  range,  the  FJ.C.  does 
not  believe  that  such  limits  would  receive 
the  necessary  public  acceptance. 

We  view  our  proposals  as  practical;  and  if 
implemented,  we  believe  they  would  provide 
an  increased  margin  of  safety  and  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  utilization  of  natural  resources, 
without  any  substantive  reduction  In  person- 
al mobility. 

Your  Interest  In  this  subject  Is  slnoerely 
appreciated.  Hopefully,  the  Department  of 
Transports Uon  will  move  a  little  swifter  on 
this  issue  thaa  It  has  In  the  F>ast.  smce  the 
Issue  Is  being  regarded  by  the  people  and 
their  representatives  with  increasing  con- 
cern. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BxxNAao  H.  Bkbtsan-d. 
Chairman,  Highway  Safety  Committee 


THE  CASE  FOR  GASOLINE 

RATIONING 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  tankers  to  anive  from  the  Middle 
East  are  only  days  away. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the  Nation  faces 
a  petroleum  shortage  ranging  from  10 
percent  to  35  percent,  Unemploj-ment 
could  range  from  6  percent  to  10  percent 
by  early  next  year.  Minority  unemploy- 
ment could  skyrocket  to  35  percent.  The 
gross  national  product  could  fall  by  7 
percent.  Clearly  it  is  time  for  action.  The 
production  of  essential  fuels  for  industrr. 
agriculture  and  homes  must  be  increased. 
The  only  way  to  do  so  signiJ3cantly  is  by 
decreasing  the  consumption  of  gasoline. 
Every  day  the  Government  waits,  it  in- 
sures greater  industrial  shortages  and 
tens  of  thousands  more  unemployed. 

Yesterday,  with  24  of  my  colleagTies.  I 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  urging 
him  to  immediately  maximize  the  pro- 
duction of  fuel  oil  distillates  by  reducing 
the  refining  of  gasoline,  and  also  to  Ini- 
tiate a  program  of  consumer-level  gaso- 
line rationing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  case  for  gas  rationing  has  be«i 
recognized  by  leaders  in  industry,  energy 
experts  and  Government  ofQcials.  It  is 
well  put  in  a  column  by  Hobart  Rowen 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
la.?t  Sunday.  I  a,<;k  unanimous  consent 
that  this  column  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

When  the  shortages  are  upon  us,  the 
homes  cold,  and  the  factories  closed,  it 
will  be  too  late.  I  urge  the  President  to 
act  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in -the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VS>.  SXNATE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  19,  1973. 

THB    PRBSmENT, 

The  White  Houae, 
Washtnffton.  DC. 

Dkab  Ma.  PTiEEmK>rT  We  are  deeply  trou- 
bled by  your  unwillingness  to  increase  the 
supply  of  fuels  for  essential  purposes  by  lim- 
iting the  production  and  consumption  of 
gasoline.  We  Ijelleve  the  time  has  come  for 
resolute  action. 

For  every  million  barrels  of  petroleum 
products  the  nation  Is  short  per  day.  about 
one  and  one-quarter  million  people  wUl  be 
put  out  of  work.  When  the  last  Mid-Bast 
oil  tanker  reaches  our  shores  In  coming  days, 
the  nation  may  be  faced  with  a  three  million 
barrel  per  day  ahc»aage.  That  would  mean 
almost  a  doubling  erf  the  unemployment  rate 
to  o\'er  nine  percent  and  a  seven -percent  re- 
duction In  gross  national  product. 

These  figures  are  national  averages  Hard- 
ships do  not  fall  evenly  on  ail  sections  of 
the  country  or  all  Individuals  8tiburt)an  res- 
idents heavily  dependent  on  the  automobile 
could  be  severely  inconvenienced  by  the  fuel 
shortage.  A  shortage  of  three  million  barrels 
a  day  could  drive  unemployment  among  ml- 
norlly  workers  as  high  as  thirty  or  forty  per- 
cent. Human  suffering,  severe  economic  dis- 
locations, even  social   disorders  are   threat- 
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ened.  These  effecU  of  the  fuel  »hQrt*g«  could 
be  felt  by  the  flrtt  of  the  ye»r.  To  mlnUnlae 
them,  we  first  ur^e  you  to  Increase  the  pro- 
duction of  eeaentl*!  induatrUJ.  »grlcuJtur»l 
and  home  heating  fuels,  like  fuel  oil.  by  de- 
creasing the  production  and  coosvimptlon  of 
non-essential  fuels. 

A  fourteen  percent  reduction  In  the  re- 
finery yield  of  gasoline  could  mean  as  much 
03  a  thirty  percent  Increase  in  the  supply 
of  fuel  oU  But  the  nation's  253  reflnerlea 
are  not  maximizing  their  production  of  fuel 
oU  at  the  expens*  of  gasoline.  Currently  the 
roflnerlee  are  turning  only  twwity-three  per- 
cent of  every  barrel  ot  crude  oU  Into  distil- 
lates, and  fUty-one  percent  into  gasoline. 
They  could  be  turning  thirty  percent  of 
every  barrel  Into  dlstUlatee  If  gasoline  yields 
were  reduced  to  forty-four  percent.  They 
could  make  this  changeover  In  leas  than  one 
week.  Every  day  they  wait,  we  lose  another 
opportunity  to  reduce  a  growing  Industrial 
and  home  heating  fuel  oU  shortage  that  may 
go  as  high  as  twenty-five  percent  of  total 
demand. 

By  reducing  gasoline  production  and  con- 
sumption, you  could  keep  America's  factories 
and  Industrie*  open  this  winter.  To  assure 
that  non-essentla!  gasoline  consumption  is 
reduced,  and  available  supplies  allocated 
fairly,  we  also  urge  you  to  ration  gasoline. 
Mr.  President,  we  request  that  you  exercise 
your  authority  to  aUocate  scaroe  petroleum 
products  under  the  Econccuc  Stabilization 
Act  Amendments  of  1973  and  the  Emergency 
Defense  Act  of  1950  by  Immediately  Initiating 
the  following  two-p«M-t  program 

1.  Require  all  .American  refineries  to  Im- 
mediately maximize  their  production  of  fuel 
oU  alatUlates.  reducing  gasoline  production 
to  whatever  extent  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  goal.  Stringent  monitoring  of  refinery 
performance  In  this  regard  la  essential. 

2  Inltlat-  a  program  of  consumer  level 
gasoline  rationing  for  the  purpose  of  esta*!- 
llshlng  an  equitable  distribution  of  reduced 
gasoline  supplies. 

A  decrease  i;i  gasoline  consumption  can 
come  out  of  non-essential  fuel  uses  and  create 
the  necessary  fuel  for  essential  uaea  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  energy  experts  and 
tixlustry  leaders  have  acknowledged  that 
limitations  on  gasoline  production  and  con- 
sumption will  be  adopted  sooner  or  later. 
We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  nation  has 
already  waited  too  long.  Every  day  the  gov- 
ernment w<B!t«.  it  Insures  tens  of  thousands 
more  unemployet".  Every  day  It  waits,  it  in- 
creases the  chances  of  social  dlaorders  and 
economls  chaos. 

The  MaJces  are  simply  too  high  to  wait 
a  day  linger  The  pergonal  sacrifices  aaaocl- 
ated  with  limiting  gasoline  producUon  and 
gasolLae  raUonlng  are  small  when  compared 
to  the  havoc  and  hardship  resulting  from 
shortages  of  home  heating  and  Industrial 
fuel  oU  and  gasoline  for  SMentlal  usee. 
We  urge  you  to  act  now. 
Sincerely. 

sTNAToas  nmoxo  Lrrm  to  thb  paxsmxMT 
Stevenson,     Jackson.     Rlblcoff.      Burdlck 

Cranston,  lagleton.  Metcalf,  Hughee   Muskle 
Haskell.  Mo«a.  ChUea,  Mclntyw.  Hathaway. 

Hart.  Aboxirezk.  Proxmlre,  McOee 

Uanafleld.  McOovern.  Randolph.  Williams. 

Humphrey.  Symington.  loouye.  Kennedy 

Ptrri,  Cmiais  ajcd  thx  Economy 
(By  Hobart  Row«n) 

Pormer  Economic  CouncU  Chairman  Wal- 
Ur  W  Heller  wisely  observed  In  a  special 
article  for  the  WaU  Street  Journal  last  week 
thAt  because  of  the  oU  crunch.  aU  forecasts 
for  InfUtlon  In  1974  are  now  "subject  to 
change  without  notice*  Let's  go  one  step 
beyond  that  all  forecasU  of  any  kind  ar« 
useless 

The  only  realistic  aasnmptlon  that  can  be 
made  Is  that  the  economy  wiu  be  In  some 
sort  of  recession  nest  year  and  wiu  continue 
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to  be  depressed  whUa  the  Arab  oU  embarro 

lasts.  * 

Just  how  bad  the  economic  slide  here  will 
be  depends  on  a  number  of  unknown  factors 
including  the  duration  of  the  embargo  and 
the  wisdom  of  VS.  leaders  In  handUng  the 
shortage  problem. 

So  far,  there  u  Uttle  reason  to  be  opti- 
mistic on  either  score  'he  Arabs  seem  Inter- 
ested in  limiting  their  production  and  man- 
mlzlng  proflU  (already  huge)  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  negotu- 
tlons;  and  the  Watergated  Nixon  admlnls- 
traUon  once  again  appears  to  be  bunglimi 
an  economic  management  job. 

The  clear  need  at  the  moment  Is  to  install 
a  gasoline  raUonlng  program  that  would 
sharply  cut  pleasure  driving,  so  that  energy 
resources  stui  avaUabie  can  be  husbanded 
for  essential  industry.  »«"«>« 

But  admlnlstrauon  spokesmen  are  all  over 
the  lot  on  this  issue,  some  trying  to  sweep 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  und^  the  rug 
Other^  talk  wistfully  of  a  "free  market"  ap- 
S.«,  ■  '"""*  P'*^"  skyrocket  in  order  ?o 
t^  H?^  a«*  production  incentives  as  well  as 
to  diminish  consumption 

sh^f„  ^"^l^*,  "'^  '""^K  P^'^"  ^^oot  up 
Se  well  J*^^"*"""  ,!?°'  "'^y  ''°"^'»  ">»»  ^*<^^ 
Lt  JTll  wi^;       '*''**  ^  ^'^  ""^  re«>urre8 

Sl'l  S  t-he  Son?^:  ^^'"'^  ~^  -^«'^ 
Heller  points  out  that  fuel  prices  had  been 
soaring  even  before  the  "shelk-down."  i?^"^ 
the  price  Index  of  fuels,  related  products  and 
power  (representing  7  per  cent  of  the  ^^e- 
^le  price  Index)  had  risen  20  per  cenTVrom 

petrohsum  products  rose  35  per  cent  in  that 

Further  price  increases  are  certain  But 
unless  rationing  and  price  controls  are  made 
effective,  costs  wlU  go  out  of  sight 

Some  administration  offlclals.  noteblv  Eco- 

Trl^^.™  ^'"  ^'''"™*"  ""^^"^  Stein  and 
Jnft^  Secretary  George  Shults^-who  fear 
\^,}^.  controls-would  opt  for  a  surtax 
^^  -Jl'**'"^  consumption  of  gasoline 
But  Treasury  experts  admit  that  each 
penny  of  additional  tax  sucks  »1  billion  out 
of  total  purchasing  power  lf_«,  oov  John 
Ix.ve  suggested-the  country  needs  a  30-cent 
tax  to  cut  constxmptlon  of  gasoline  by  20 
per  cent  or  so.  that  would  pull   »30  blUlon 

^easury  "*"'"'"'''''    P^^*'*"    ""<»    »nto    S 
Bven  If  a  chunk  of  that  were  rebated  In 

the  economy  into  a  serlotis  recession 

In  any  event,  the  administration  has  badly 
failed  the  nation  in  assessing  and  oomlng 
to  grips  with  the  energy  problem  The  ^oet 
oompelUng  energy  statistic  I-ve  seen  comes 
from  Deputy  Treasury  Secretary  WlUlam  E 
oLinoQ : 

Prior  to  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  ad- 
ministration's expectation  was  that  enerirv 
consumption  in  the  United  States  would 
increase  by  4  per  cent  a  year,  doubling  1970-8 
needs  by  about  1980 

And  how  did  we  plan  to  get  that  increased 
energy  supply?  Krom  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause oil  there  was  cheap.  The  idea  of  con- 
sidering national  security  m  economic  terms 
apparently  never  occurred  to  the  adminis- 
tration Now.  Mr.  Nixon  talks  of  ••Independ- 
ence" by  1980. 

Back  In  April,  the  President  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  In  which  he  referred  to  an  energy 
"challenge-— he  wouldn't  even  use  the  word 
"erlata".  Wre  years  too  late.  Mr  NUon  aban- 
doned  oil  quotas  Yet.  there  was  no  recogni- 
tion that  oil  was  an  international  problem. 
and  that  some  day  we  would  have  to  ooom 
to  grips  with  an  International  cartel  with  a 
stranglehold  on  key  supplies. 

Meanwhile,  the  domestic  oil  industry,  fat 
and  comfortable,  wasn  t  anxious  to  add  to 
refinery  capacity  or  to  prove  out  new  reserves 


Sotne  oil  Industry  leaders  confess  they  bad'v 
underestimated  how  fast  demand  would  r'se 
but  moei  tend  to  blame  the  conservationists 
for  holding  back  new  exploration. 

Karly  this  year,  former  Commerce  Secre- 
tAry  Peter  O  Peterson  came  back  from  a  trip 
•round  the  world  and  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent t.nat  energy  would  be  the  United  Statea- 
overwhelming  problem  for  the  next  decade 
but  he  was  pwlltely  Ignored 

Peterson    tried    u>    get    Henrv    Kissingers 
attenuon  focussed  on  the  problem    but  Ks 
singer  was  too  preoccupied. 

In  his  rewrt.  Peterson  sharply  highlighted 
U-8  dependence  on  Middle  East  oU  for  the 
projected  growth  of  the  economy  through  the 
19708  and  early  1980s  In  an  Interview  with 
him  published  in  the  Washington  Poet  on 
July  9,  1973,  I  reported  ^i  on 

•'Peterson's  flgxirea  assnmp  that  the  Mid- 
dle East  countries  wUi  continue  to  be  at- 
tracted by  higher  prices.  Increase  their  pro- 
duction and  sell  the  West  all  the  oil  it  wanta 
to  Duy. 

thlf  »i  the  Middle  Bast  countries,  knowing 
that  their  oil  resources  are  finite,  may  decide 
not  to  increase  production  so  rapidly    And 

hr«^?  *^"'''  '^'  *'"^'^''  ^'  countrlM 
broadly  suggest  that  unless  there  is  a  solu- 

t^J;^  ^he  Arab-L^rael,  confilct  more  sTtl^- 

l^^ri  ^  '^^™'  '^•5'  "^y  ^°^  cooperate 
with  the  West  at  all."  h<='»i« 

The  administration   wasnt  lUtenlne 
Around    mid-year.    Mr     NUon    appointed 
rx>v,  to  head  an  Energy  Policy  Om^XTi 

rlTl,  ^l      I    ,"  '^tx^o  that  accompanied 
the  outbreak  of  wnr  in  the  Middle  Ealrt 
Moetly    the  past  few  months  have  been  a 

l^*t,on  '"r*"'  *"^  '""'^^"'  Mandat^:?  al! 
f^!^  propane    and    middle    dlstUlate 

fuels  was  put  In.  but  gasoline  and  electricity 

t^Sl^n^"•  '^'"  '"^^•^  ^  ^'^y  -•- 

to'l^Tf  ""  "'!*•  **"*  admlnutratlon  need, 
s^,?^  n'^'^Jf  5"*  '  mandatory  rationing 
T},T  '"  *'^«^  'o'  private  transportation 
and  home  heating  oUs  "»i-ioii 

f^'V  **",*  ^"^  ^^"'  •*  ""»*  address  Itself 
to  developing  new  sources  of  energy  forlhe 
long  haul,  and  to  working  with  oth^w^tera 
nations  In  the  short  run  to  find  wav,  of  ~™ 
•nJB^aing  the  Arabs  to  lift  their  emba^o  ^ 
tiZ!'*'^  ^,1"°  '^•^^  ^^"^  the  Western  na- 
..^^,  1"°*  consider  economic  counter- 

^rrr^'  ^"^  ^°*^  ihlpment^  to  sales  of 
r^d  a^f.V'T'  f"^"'^'*  'including  alrcran 
A^fi^U*  technical  aid  and  knowhow. 
m,)~    »s^  embargo,  of  coune.  would  re- 

0^?n  the  r^v!*.'"^    '^'''"'    *«   '^'   ^^'"ther 
fn^^  ?  "    "'"''"*  '"  ^"rrln./  Britain 

*nd   France   to   make   the   right    antl-Israell 
noises  and  the  po«lbll,tv  of  similar  suc^ 
ful    blackmail    a«.lnst   Japan     nrosnertsTr 
Sm  tad"^  °'  ■""''  *  '°'''*^  "rive  look 
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NATIONAL  KTDmrr  FOUNDATION 
Mr  TmTRMOND  Mr  President,  the 
National  Kidnev  FV)undatlon  l.s  a  major 
voluntar>-  health  organization  that  la 
working  verv  hard  to  And  the  an.^tcers  to 
kidney  dl.-^eases  It  ha.^  Increa.':»v1  public 
awarene.s*  of  the  dl,<?ei«e  and  raided 
money  to  <nipport  research  in  this  area 
PTven  though  the  foundation  has  made 
much  progress,  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
to  be  done 

One  reason  for  the  difflcultv  in  thLi 
area  l.s  that  kidney  disease  l.o  a  "silent" 
killer  By  this  I  mean  that  public  aware- 
ness of  this  catastrophic  dl.«ease  is  so 
low  that  att-empts  to  eradicate  It  have 
been  serlouslv  hampered.  In  spite  of  its 
high  mortality  rate  I^irthermore  this 
dLsease  is  .such  that  it  may  Inflict  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  Tlctlm's  vital 


organs  before  he  or  she  Is  aware  that 
anything  Is  seriously  wrong 

Mr  President,  the  statistics  of  the 
disease  are  astounding.  There  are  over  8 
million  people  In  this  country  who  suf- 
fer from  some  type  of  kidney  disease, 
and  60,000  of  them  will  die  from  It  this 
year.  Dialysis  is  one  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, but  it  Is  costly,  time-consuming 
and  noncurative.  The  better  solution  is 
transplantation,  but  this  technique  Is  not 
fully  utilized  because  of  the  shortage  of 
kidney  donors,  facilities,  and  trained 
personnel.  Out  of  the  6,000  to  8.000 
•ideal  candidates"  for  transplantation 
this  year.  4,000  to  6,000  will  be  left  to  die 
because  of  these  shortages. 

The  disease  also  has  a  great  Im- 
pact on  tlie  business  community.  Statis- 
tics compiled  by  the  National  Health 
Survey  and  reported  by  the  National 
Kidney  Foundation  in  1965  reveal  that 
the  principal  causes  of  workloss  among 
American  women  are  kidney-related 
diseases  of  the  genitourinary  system. 
The  same  diseases  are  the  second  high- 
est cause  of  workloss  in  the  Unit€d  States 
for  the  population  under  25.  Further- 
more, kidney-related  diseases  are  the 
fourth  highest  cause  of  workloss  for  the 
population  over  25. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  this  problem, 
our  scientists  working  in  this  area  and 
on  the  verge  of  exciting  new  discoveries 
often  find  that  many  of  these  lifesaving 
Investigations  cannot  be  pursued  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds 

Mr.  President,  kidney  disease  Is  the 
fourth  leading  health  problem  in  Amer- 
ica, but  we  will  not  be  able  to  eradicate 
It  without  total  commitment  to  a  pro- 
gram of  detection,  research  and  preven- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation  and  legislation  which  would 
help  bring  an  end  to  this  terrible  and 
tragic  illness. 


A  RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  FEDERATION 
OF  REPUBLICAN  WOMEN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  10,  1973,  the  South  Carolina 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  meet- 
ing In  Spartanburg.  S.C.  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  immediate  ccaiflr- 
matlon  of  the  Honorable  Gerald  Ford 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  notes  Okrald  Ford's 
well-known  reputation  for  integrity, 
forthrlghtnesa  and  courage,  and  further 
notes  that  there  are  many  other  press- 
ing matters  which  demand  the  immediate 
and  full  attention  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  the  South  Caro- 
lina Federation  of  Republican  Women  In 
urging  the  immediate  confirmation  of 
Gerald  Ford,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tlmt  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RaaoLtrnoN 

The  South  Carolina  FederaUon  of  Republi- 
can Women,  in  Convention  assembled  m 
Spartanburg.  S.C.  on  November  10,  19'73 
adopted  the  following  resolution 

Whereas  the  South  CaroUna  PederaUon  of 
Republican  Women  urges  you  moet  strongly 


to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Oerald  Ford 
as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  at 
once,  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Pord  has  worked  hard  and 
long  m  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
is  well  known  by  all  for  his  Integrity,  forth- 
rlghtnesa and  courage;  therefore,  that  any 
long,  drawn-out  Investigation  gives  the  im- 
pression of  extreme  partisanship  and  or  pos- 
sible retaliation   against  the  President,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  urgent  business,  namely 
the  long -delayed  action  on  the  energy  crisis, 
the  oU  shortage,  and  the  need  for  an  oU  pipe- 
line to  Alaska;  that  the  war  In  the  Mid -East 
18  a  matter  which  should  claim  your  atten- 
tion and  your  Immediate  action,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  South  Carolina  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women  urges  the  con- 
firmation of  Gerald  Ford  and  the  immediate 
return  to  the  business  for  which  the  members 
of  Congress  were  elected  to  perform. 


OUR  FAILURE  TO  PLAN  FOR  OUR 
NATIONS  GROWTH 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  the 
energ>-  crisis  now  presented  to  Americans 
need  not  have  been  a  surprise— It  could 
have  been  predicted  and  at  least  partially 
alleviated  by  adequate  planning.  And  the 
pressures  which  have  led  to  the  energy 
crisis — mounting  demands  for  the  use  of 
finite  resources—threaten  a  crisis  in 
many  other  aspects  of  American  life. 
Just  as  in  the  special  case  of  our  energy, 
only  comprehensive  planning  can  pre- 
pare us  for  the  pressures  of  growth. 

My  colleague  from  Maine.  Senator 
MusKiE,  spoke  about  the  need  for  plan- 
ning growth  in  a  speech  to  the  Planning 
and  Conservation  League,  in  Anaheim. 
Calif.,  on  November  17.  He  dramatized 
the  need  for  planning  by  pointing  out 
that  in  each  of  the  next  three  decades 
new  urban  growth  will  absorb  an  area 
greater  than  the  entire  State  of  New 
Jersey,  generating  tremendous  demands 
for  housing,  highways,  and  essential 
ser\'lces.  But  he  explained  that  current 
planning  mechanisms  are  woefully  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  this  growth ;  They 
tend  to  be  negative  rather  than  positive, 
localized  rather  than  region-  or  state- 
wide, single  purpose,  and  without  means 
for  implementation. 

Senator  MtrsKiK  concludes  that  only  a 
national  growth  and  land-use  policy.  In- 
cluding all  levels  of  government,  can  pro- 
vide for  the  planning  our  Nation  will 
need  to  guard  its  scarce  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Muskte's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Hemajlks    bt    Sxnatob    Edmtkd    S.    Mttskie 
I 

America  is  awakening  to  a  new  age.  I  wish 
I  could  say  it  was  an  age  of  abundance  and 
unlimited  prosperity  It  Is  not. 

It  Is  an  age  when  we  in  Amertca  finally 
realise  that  our  world  U  not  a  cornucopia. 
There  are  limits  to  Its  resources,  limits  to  Its 
air,  water  and  land,  limits  to  Its  ability  to 
sustain  human  life. 

Many  Americans  discovered  only  two  weeks 
•go  that  there  la  an  energy  crUls.  Most  of 
us  hare  In  this  room  know  that  this  energy 
crista  was  the  result  of  poor  planning  or 
worse,  no  planning  at  ail,  on  the  p*rt  ol  the 
Nation's  energy  companies. 

We  are  reacting  to  the  energy  crisis  with 
scone  long  overdue  energy  coosernitlon  meas- 


ures— too  many  of  which  are  voluntary:  with 
a  vigorous  Federal  commitment  to  energy 
policy  and  planning — which  will  not  show 
reaulte  untu  the  end  of  the  decade:  and  with 
a  massive  effort  to  Increase  the  suppUee— 
which  wUl  not  be  avaUable  to  relieve  our 
shortages  for  some  time 

Moat  Americans  don't  realize  that  there  is 
also  a  critical  shortage  of  land  in  many  parts 
of  this  country,  and  that  the  shortage  is 
getting  worse.  Let  u*  aU  hope  that  it  wUl  not 
take  the  kind  of  crisis  we  face  in  our  energy 
supply  to  do  something  about  it. 
n 
There  are  some  encouraging  signs  of  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  limited  nature  of 
our  natural  resources. 

In  Just  a  few  years,  public  concern  has  led 
to  the  enactment  of  effective  Federal  legis- 
lation to  control  the  pollution  of  our  air  and 
water — legislation  which  requires  land  use 
decisions  for  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  envlronmenU)  quaJItv  The  Federal 
awareness  of  environmental  Interests  and 
Issues  has  Increased  vastly. 

At  the  State  and  local  level  this  new  aware- 
ness Is  also  apparent  and  pervasive.  In  no 
fewer  than  nine  States,  statewide  movements 
exist  for  protecting  scenic  areas,  preventing 
over-growth,  and  slowing  development  proc- 
esses that  threaten  to  degrade  the  environ- 
ment. 

Last  year  in  CaJlfomla  this  mood  exhibited 
Its  political  viability  as  well  as  Its  grass  roots 
energy  In  several  areas: 

P&ssage  of  proposition  20,  the  coastline 
Initiative; 

Passage    of    height    limitations    for    new 
buildings  in  Santa  Barbara  and  San   Diego; 
Approval  of  open  space  purchases  in  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara  and  Marin  counties: 

And.  rejections  by  citizens  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  of  State  highwav  efforts  to 
construct  a  new  bridge  between  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  new  mood  Indicates  that  this  Nation 
has  begun  to  realize  how  far  its  environ- 
ment has  deteriorated.  But  stronger  efforts  to 
retard  future  deterioration  and  to  begin  to 
Improve  the  existing  environment  are 
urgently  needed 

m 
rt  Is  unfortunate  that  Americans  have 
waited  so  long  to  recognize  the  relationship 
between  urban  growth  and  pollution.  Twenty 
years  ago  all  levels  of  Government  could  have 
established  patterns  to  accommodate  and 
guide  urban  growth  in  ways  which  would 
have  minimized  the  harsh  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment and  the  severe  strain  on  our 
natural  resources 

But  the  growth  syndrome — not  the  adverse 
Impact  of  that  growth— dominated  govern- 
mental decisions.  A  nation  growing  out  of  war 
and  depression  was  not  concerned  with  the 
by-products  of  exponential  expansion.  As 
with  so  many  other  crises,  this  country  has 
waited  and  reacted  to  environmental  de- 
terioration when  It  could  have  anticipated 
and  planned  sensibly  to  avoid  It. 

I» 

What  we  must  now  do  is  to  take  those  stepa 
necessary  to  repair  the  damage  inflicted  by 
this  neglect  and  to  make  constructive  plans 
to  avoid  future  crises.  Although  our  recently 
enacted  Federal  laws  on  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion have  moved  boldly  in  this  direcUon, 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  control  the  most 
Important  causes  of  environmental  deteriora- 
tion— popiUatlon  expansion  and  urban 
growth. 

v 

With  few  exceptions,  the  varied  and  com- 
plex land  use  controls  in  use  today  by  some 
10,000  local  governments  are  little  more  than 
reflnaments  upon  the  land  use  controls 
developed  and  validated  In  the  first  third  of 
this  century. 

They  hAve  enabled  local  govemmanis  for 
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the  first  avaa  to  pI«C8  rignlflc«nt  restrict  lona 
on  private  laud  use  to  protect  the  larger  pub- 
lic intereat.  Yet.  In  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tional ooDcept  of  land,  the  larger  public 
Intereet  was — and  «U1  Is — Interpreted  to  be 
protection  of  property  valuee  and  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  land.  Preely  translated,  pro- 
tection of  the  public  Interest  In  land  u»e  has 
been  and  la  protection  of  the  private  Interest 
The  dependency  of  cities  on  property  taxes 
reinforces  this  prevailing  purpose  of  land 
use  decisions. 

VI 

Despite  refinements  In  the  last  40  years, 
planning  and  regulatory  controls  have  failed 
to  address  the  pressures  accompanying  urban 
growth. 

These  inadequacies  have  left  four  areas 
where  present  land  use  controls  and  policies 
need  major  Improvements. 

First,  to  protect  property  values  and  to 
majtlmlze  their  tax  bases,  local  governments 
have  taken  an  essentially  negative  approach 
to  land  use  They  employ  their  land  use  con- 
trols simply  to  prohibit  what  they  view  as 
undesirable  uses  of  land.  Most  cities  have 
treated  these  negative  local  land  use  regu- 
lauona  as  though  they  represented  all  the 
land  use  planning  necessary.  Thus,  rather 
than  guiding  planned  development,  existing 
land  use  controls  aave  protected  develop- 
ment while  neglecting  more  comprehensive 
planning  on  a  metropolitan -wide  basis. 

Second.  States,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
failed  to  accept  responslWltlty  for  oversee- 
ing local  land  use  planning.  The  regtilatlons 
and  development  they  themselves  control 
too  often  faU  to  promote  the  public  interest 
of  the  local  community,  and  existing  plana 
of  local  governments  too  often  adversely 
affect  the  public  Interest  of  larger  areas  sucb 
as  the  region  or  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Third,  where  planning  has  been  conducted. 
It  has  too  frequently  served  single  missions 
or  purposes.  Planning  of  this  nattire  has  sel- 
<lom  related  specific  missions  or  purposes  to 
a  balanced  range  of  regional.  State  or  na- 
tional goals 

Planning  for  particular  kinds  of  activities 
has  left  the  planner  and  the  citizen  with 
narrow  "elther-or"  decisions,  often  on  a 
haphazard  case-by-caae  basts. 

Consideration  of  long-term  alternative 
uses  of  the  land  is  seldom  mandated  and 
even  less  often  achieved  In  single -purpose 
planning 

The  highway  planning  of  the  recent  past 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  the  failure 
of  rtngle  purpose  planning  Planners  have 
routed  highways  through  parks — where  land 
Is  Invaluable  for  recreation  but  cheap  for 
roadbulldlng  They  have  carved  up  low  in- 
-ome  districts  with  commuter  access  roads. 
Thev  have  poured  addlUonal  highway  lanes 
Into  cities  unable  to  cope  with  more  auto- 
mobile trafllc  and  air  poUuUon.  And  they 
have  sited  major  Interchanges  without  re- 
ifari  to  the  unplanned  and  often  unantici- 
pated growth  centers  which  they  generate. 

Fourth,  many  mujxlclpalitles  have  land 
use  plans  but  have  failed  to  provide  for  their 
Implementation.  Throughout  the  country. 
In  the  smallest  towns  and  the  largest  dtles 
3  la  as  !av  collecting  dust— mute  testlmonv 
to  the  inability  of  planning  alone  to  achieve 
land  use  goals. 

rrr 
Let  me  give  yo«  an  example  of  these  ahort- 
;r«nln*^  ^  ,hort  time  ago  I  received  a  de- 
tailed and  elaborate  brochure  from  a  RsaU 
community  r.ear  Los  Angeles  which  had 
acqulr-d  a  lars;e  tract  of  cleared,  undeveloped 
:and  This  suburb  had  devised  a  plan  for  the 
development  of  its  new  land.  It  deslgn«d  the 
tract  to  be  a  congenial  mix  of  houses,  parka, 
lakes,  schools  and  light  Industry  The  new 
-<3tnmunity  promised  to  be  very  pleasant  In- 
deed. 

Upon    mors   carwful    analysis,   howrver,   I 
noted  that  there  was  no  provision  within  ttoe 
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plan  for  disposal  of  soUd  waste,  or  for  waste 
treatment  facilities 

Consequently,  all  of  the  increased  burdens 
generated  by  the  growth  of  the  new  com- 
munity would  fall  on  existing  faclUtles  be- 
yond Its  bounds. 

Some  other  community  must  provide  a 
landau  site:  or  perhaps  some  coastal  town 
must  tolerate  the  dumping  of  wastes  in  its 
estuary  or  off  its  t>eaches.  Neighboring  mu- 
nicipal treatment  plants  must  bear  an  In- 
creased burden  until  the  growing  new  com- 
munity realizes  the  need  for  Its  own  facility. 
In  a  similar  way.  the  new  city  would  pro- 
duce an  Increased  localized  demand  for  elec- 
tric power,  which  must  be  generated  else- 
where. Provision  of  water  for  the  new  com- 
munity would  mean  renewed  demands  on 
the  Colorado  River,  or  the  Sacramento,  or 
any  of  a  number  of  already  hard-preseed 
sources. 

Finally,  the  community  plan  had  little  pro- 
vision for  population  growth.  With  the  light 
Industry  projected,  the  number  of  hotislng 
lots  will  be  Just  about  adequate  for  the 
present  decade. 

But  what  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
next  decade,  or  the  next  after  that? 

This  well-Intended  scheme  does  not,  then, 
really  represent  an  adequate  plan  for  land 
use.  Its  local  design  was  impeccable.  But 
It  failed  to  consider  the  broader  Impact  to  Its 
own  development  on  neighboring  communi- 
ties, neighboring  states,  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  And  It  failed  to  include  a  policy  for 
its  own  future  development. 
vTn 
Perhaps,  more  than  any  other  factor,  the 
faUure  to  provide  ImplemenUtlon  of  land 
use  plana  Ulustrates  the  greatest  weakness  In 
our  present  land  use  practices. 

This  faUure  has  one  cause:  no  level  of 
govertmient  Is  willing  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility to  plan  comprehensively  and  to  put 
those  plans  Into  effect  by  regulating  the  way 
private  landowners  use  their  land 

Courts  never  have  to  coDcem  themselves 
with  comprehensive  planning  In  the  nnls- 
anoe  and  trespass  cases  which  they  decide 

States  abdicated  their  reaponslbUltlaa  for 
this  task  when  they  delegated  their  powers 
to  municipalities 

And  cities  avoid  the  problem  by  not  plan- 
ning on  a  comprehensive  level  or  falling  to 
provide  the  necessary  Implementation  mech- 
anisms. 

tx 

These  kinds  of  responses  are  clearly  Inade- 
quate Sobering  statistics  suggest  that  unless 
our  land  use  decisionmaking  processes  are 
vastly  Improved  at  all  levels  of  government 
the  tTnlted  States  will  be  faced  with  a  truly 
National  land  use  crisis. 

Over  the  next  30  years,  the  pressures  upon 
our  finite  land  resources  win  rerolt  In  the 
dedtc<»tlon  of  an  additional  18  million  acres— 
28  thousand  srruare  miles— of  undereloped 
land  to  urban  use 

Urban  sprawl  will  consume  an  area  of  land 
approximately  equal  to  all  the  urban  toed 
land  now  within  the  228  standard  metro- 
nolltan  statistical  areas— the  eoulvalent  of 
the  fotal  areas  of  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
«hlre,  Vermont.  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island  Each  decade,  new  urban  growth  will 
absorb  an  area  greater  than  the  entire  State 
of  New  Jersev 

1^  eoulvalent  of  Ji;  times  the  hou^rtna 
in  the  Oakland -San  Francisco  metroT>oliran 
re«lon  must  be  built  each  year  to  meet  the 
Nation's  housing  iroals. 

Bv  looo  according  to  esttrea'es  o'  »h«  TV- 
oartment  of  Tranaoortatlon,  an  additional 
18.000  mU«s  of  fraewava  and  eXT-re<i«wav« 
will  bs  rsQulrsd  within  the  boundaries  of 
nist  the  urtjanLred  areas— more  than  double 
the  t«»tal  mileage  existing  In  I9m 

Vast  areas  of  land  are  required  to  meet 
plans  for  industrial  expansiop.  In  the  next 


two  decades,  the  electrical  power  Industrv 
Mone  will  need  three  million  acres  of  new 
rights-of-way — and  more  than  140,000  acres 
of  potential  prime  industrial  land  for  more 
than  two  hundred  new  major  generating 
stations. 

Not  Included  here  la  the  amount  of  land 
to  be  consumed  by  mining  for  resources— 
rights-of-way  for  gas  and  oil  transmission— 
and  land  for  second  home  and  private  home 
and  private  recreational  development 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  way  to  measure  the 
severe  effects  and  confllcu  that  will  develop 
at  the  local.  State  and  national  levels  from 
this  rapid  depletion  of  our  land  resources. 

X 

The  enormity  of  these  demands  makes  U 
mandatory  that  we  begin  a  new  phase  of 
land  use  management — a  phase  that  corrects 
failures  of  the  present  approach  to  land  use 
planning  and  Its  regulatory  mechanisms 

We  need  policies  and  programs  that  treat 
land  use  as  a  resource  to  be  managed,  and 
not   a  commodity    to   be   exploited. 

Realizing  this  great  need,  some  Slates 
have  already  commenced  such  programs. 

The  State  of  Maine  established  the  land 
use  regulation  commission  In  1969  to  zone 
and  control  development  in  the  unorganized 
townships  of  the  State.  49%  of  Maine's  total 
land  area  amounting  to  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion acres 

Coupled  with  the  site  selection  permit 
program  administered  by  the  State's  board 
of  environmental  protection,  the  land  use 
regulations  commission  has  provided  the 
people  of  Maine  an  opportunity  to  protect 
their  public  property  rights  against  private 
waste 

Likewise,  California  voters  In  1972  approved 
a  citizens'  Initiative  creating  the  California 
coastal  zone  conservation  commission  with 
a  carefully  designed  permit  program  to  regu- 
late changes  In  land  use  on  the  California 
coast. 

Federal  legislation  concerning  land  use 
should  encourage  and.  If  necessary,  require 
States  to  adopt  regulatory  programs  similar 
to  these.  While  the  Federal  Oovemment  may 
not  be  the  best  administering  authority  for 
such  programs.  Federal  law  should  specify 
the  crlterle  against  which  land  use  deci- 
sions should  be  made  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

XI 

I  have  proposed  Federal  criteria  which  the 
SUtes  should  consider,  although  policies 
may  vary  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another. 

These  Include: 

Prohibition  of  public  or  private  develop- 
ment which  wUl  reeult  In  violation  of  emls- 
slon  or  effluent  llmiutlon.  standards  or 
other  requlremenu  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  or 
the  Federal   Water  Pollution  Control   Act. 

Prohibition  of  residential,  commercial,  or 
Industrial  development  on  flood  plains. 

A  requirement  that  major  resldentUl  de- 
velopments provide  open  space  areas  suffi- 
cient for  recreation. 

A  requirement  that  utuitles  maximize 
multiple   usages   of    utility    rlghU-of-way. 

Restriction  of  Industrial,  residential,  or 
commercial  development  on  agricultural 
land  of  high  productivity. 

Prohibition  of  Industrial,  rc-.ldentlal.  or 
commercial  development  which  wUl  exceed 
the  capacity  of  existing  systems  for  power 
and  water  supply,  waste  water  collection  and 
treatment,  solid  waste  dUp<j«al,  and  trans- 
portation. 

xn 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  need  a 
national  growth  policy  and  a  Federal  land 
u«e  policy  that  would  guide  the  manage- 
ment of  our  land  resources  in  conformity 
with  the  national  growth  policy.  This  Nation, 
and  the  world,  continue  to  grow  at  expo- 
nential rates    If  the  present  peculation  ex- 
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paiMls  at  its  present  rate,  the  world's  popu- 
lation In  the  year  2000  will  be  double  the 
1970  population.  Furthermore,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  possibility  of  leveling  off 
global  population  growth  before  the  year  2000 
because  most  of  the  prospective  parents  of 
that   year  have   already   been   born. 

The  demands  of  this  population  on  the 
earth's  resources  will  undoubtedly  produce 
serious  social,  economic,  political,  and  en- 
vironmental conflicts  here  In  America  as 
elsewhere  While  we  In  America  may  take 
some  satisfaction  In  the  stabilization  of  our 
population,  we  should  recognize  that  our 
own  leveling  off  wlU  only  minimally  affect 
world  population  totals  and  the  demands 
of  that  population  on  world  resources. 

Despite  the  enormous  efforts  which  will  be 
required  to  meet  known  demands,  and  the 
consequent  strains  on  our  human  activity. 
even  this  Nation  has  no  present  policy  for 
directing  Its  growth  either  to  avert  such 
crises  or  to  mitigate  the  Impact, 

What  we  need  and  do  not  have  Is  a  na- 
tional growth  policy  to  guide  and  effectuate 
economic  development,  population  control, 
housing  distribution,  the  use  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  protection  of  the  environment, 
and  the  location  of  government  and  private 
development.  In  short,  we  ravtsX,  tace  the 
larger  question  of  how  large  and  in  what 
directions  this  Nation  should  grow. 

All  levels  of  government  should  begin  to 
ask  the  quettlons  which  they  have  postponed 
(or  so  many  years.  Where  are  we,  and  where 
are  we  headed?  The  answers  will  necessitate 
consideration  of  major  changes  In  life  styles 
and  institutions.  They  will  certainly  neces- 
sitate changes  In  our  attitudes  toward  land 
and   land  ownership. 

Rights  of  land  ownership  can  no  longer  be 
treated  as  absolute — rather  they  must  be 
modified  by  society's  larger  needs. 

The  lesson  Is  obvious — and  Is  dramatized 
by  the  energy  crisis  If  finite  resources  are 
to  serve  the  needs  of  more  and  more  people, 
their  use  must  be  planned  to  Insure  that  the 
available  supply  serves  the  best  uses  our 
common  wisdom  can  Identify,  and  those  uses 
must  serve  the  equities  of  a  free  society 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  all  Its  citizens. 
And  that  will  not  Just  happen. 


THE    NOMINATION    OF    GERALD    R 
FXDRD 

Mr.  PERCY.  \fr.  President.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  Nation,  the  first  Vice 
President,  John  Adams,  philosophized 
about  his  Job  this  way: 

In  this  Job  I  am  nothing,  but  I  may  become 
everything. 

For  years  the  office  of  Vice  President 
was.  Indeed,  considered  "nothing."  but 
hL5tor>-  and  a  succession  of  Presidents 
who  realized  the  Importance  of  the 
position  have  changed  our  view  of  the 
office.  We  all  realize  now  exactly  how 
essential  the  Vice  President  Is  to  this 
country. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Vice  President 
Is  more  than  the  oft-quoted  "one  heart- 
beat away"  from  the  highest  office  In 
the  land ;  we  have  come  to  .see  the  Vice 
Pre.sident  as  a  molder  of  public  opinion, 
an  effective  spokesman  for  our  Nation 
around  the  world,  and  a  proponent  of 
domestic  policy.  Even  more  than  that, 
the  Vice  President  has  the  opportunity 
to  work  closely  with  the  President  In 
reflecting  public  opinion  and  being  the 
Pre.sldent's  "eyes  and  ears"  as  he  travels 
around  the  country. 

We  are  living  in  unprecedented  times. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history, 
coax- — a37»~Part  26 


we  will  utilize  the  25th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  calls  upon  the 
President  to  nominate  a  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  Vice 
President  was  forced  to  resign  from 
office.  It  was  a  confidence-shattering  ex- 
perience for  the  American  people. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  President  Nixon  on 
his  selection  of  Gerald  Ford  as  the  Vice 
Presidential  nominee.  He  will  be  respon- 
sive to  the  American  people's  feelings 
and  needs.  He  will  restore  integrity  and 
confidence  to  the  second  highest  office 
in  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  met  Jerry 
Ford  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  had 
already  been  elected  to  Congress  for  his 
first  term,  and  I  was  in  my  first  year  as 
president  of  Bell  k  Howell.  We  were 
gathered  in  Peoria.  Ill,,  where  he  was  to 
receive  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's award  as  "One  of  the  Ten  Out- 
standing Young  Men  in  the  Nation."  I 
was  impressed  with  Jerry  Ford's  gra- 
cioas  open  manner  and  his  stralghtfor- 
wardne.ss.  I  have  continued  to  be  even 
more  Impressed  over  the  years  as  I  have 
seen  him  work. 

Even  as  he  has  risen  through  the  ranks 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  his 
scope  of  interest  has  naturally  broad- 
ened. Jerry  Ford  has  not  lost  sight  of 
his  first  obligation — representing  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  Congres.-^icnal  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  E\'en  as  he  became  a 
national  leader  of  the  Republican  Party, 
he  never  failed  to  put  the  views  of  his 
constituents  before  any  other  considera- 
tion. 

Jerry  Ford  is  a  man  of  character  and 
integrity.  I  am  confident  that  he  will  take 
to  heart  the  views  of  all  Americans  as 
easily  and  sincerely  as  he  has  the  views 
of  the  people  he  represents  in  Michigan. 
I  believe  he  will  be  as  responsive  to  all 
Amencans  as  he  has  been  to  the  people 
of  Michigan. 

It  was  imperative  that  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  Investigate  Represent- 
ative Fords  backgroimd  closely.  The 
American  people  deserved  that  and 
Jerry  Ford  deserved  a  thorough  Inves- 
tigation so  that  any  questions  of  miscon- 
duct might  be  dispelled  before  he  as- 
sumed high  office. 

I  was  impressed  with  his  performance 
before  the  committee.  His  candor  and 
sincerity  during  the  questioning  only 
furthered  my  notion  of  what  a  good  Vice 
President  he  will  be.  I  believe  that  all 
Americans  were  reassured  when,  asked  to 
define  his  concept  of  the  Presidency, 
Congressman  Ford  replied ; 

I  think  the  President  has  to  be  a  person 
of  great  truth,  and  the  American  people  have 
to  believe  that  he  Is  truthful.  I  think  that 
the  President  has  to  lead  by  example,  dis- 
playing the  standards,  morally,  ethically  and 
otherwise,  by  which  most  Americans  live 
thslr  lives. 

I  expect  that  Jerry  Ford,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Vice  President,  will  live  up  to 
the  high  standards  he  sets  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  will.  I  expect,  be  all  that  the 
American  people  would  hope  their  Vice 
President  would  be. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  ON  ISRAEL 

Mr  RIBICOPF.  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  American  Committee  for 
the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  was 
privileged  to  be  addressed  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy. 

Speaking  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Yom 
Klppur  war,  Senator  Kennedy  noted  the 
sacrifices  made  by  Israel  and  eloquently 
underscored  the  need  for  American  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  support  for  Israel. 

He  also  reminded  the  Soviet  Union 
that— 

While  America  is  willing  to  work  for  de- 
tente, there  are  limits  beyond  which  we  will 
never  go. 

Senator  Kennedy  warned  that  our  Na- 
tion's desire  to  maintain  detente  must 
not  prevent  us  from  recognizing  the 
perils  as  well  as  the  promise  of  detente. 

Now  that  Egyptian  and  Israeli  com- 
manders are  meeting  to  work  out  the 
truce  arrangements,  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  in  mind  Senator  Koinnedy's  words 
that  "the  major  powers  must  not  seek 
to  impose  that  peace"  and  that  only  by 
direct  face-to-face  negotiations  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis  can  any  genuine  peace 
be  achieved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Kent^tdy's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  of  Senator  Edwaed  M    Kennedy  to 

Thi    Annual    Dinner    or    Tt?e    American 

CoMMrrrr*  roa  the  Wezmann  iNSTirrm 

or  ScizNCE.  New  York  Crrr 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  Join  with  you  this  evening  at 
the  annual  dinner  sponsored  by  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science. 

I  want  to  express  my  special  appreciation 
to  Arthvir  Krlm  for  his  kind  Introduction.  Let 
me  thank  Abraham  Petnberg,  your  Board 
Chairman,  for  this  Invitation  and  let  me  ex- 
press my  congratulations  to  your  newly 
elected  President,  Morris  Levtnson. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  I  feel  a  part  of  the 
Weizmann  Institute,  a  pan  of  ite  history  and 
hopefully  a  part  of  its  future  My  brothers 
both  knew  Chalm  Weizmann  as  a  man  of  the 
highest  political  Ideals,  a  man  who  had  dedi- 
cated his  life  and  energies  to  the  dream  of 
Eretz  Israel 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  visited  the  Wel«- 
mann  Institute,  I  was  deeply  mo\'ed  by  the 
memorial  to  President  Kennedy,  TTie  mem- 
orial Menorah  stands  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and 
life,  the  burning  bush  a  symt>ol  of  everlast- 
ing faith,  faith  In  God  and  faith  In  man. 

It  Is  equally  fitting  that  Dewey  Stone. 
Harry  Levlne,  Meyer  Welsgal  and  so  many  of 
you  here  tonight  understood  the  belief  In 
youth  and  the  passion  for  excellence  that 
President  Kennedy  cherished  and  established 
a  fellowship  program  In  his  name  that  con- 
tinues today. 

As  I  speak  to  yuu  tonight.  It  Is  nw.  Israel 
alone  which  faces  a  severe  test  m  the  days 
ahead.  Our  nation  faces  Its  own  test,  Its  own 
challenge.  It  Is  a  challenge  whether  we  can 
restore  confidence  at  home  and  overseas  la 
America's  leadership  and  America's  govern- 
ment. It  Is  a  challenge  whether  we  can  con- 
vince our  own  pe<^le  that  the  laws  of  our 
land  apply  to  all.  It  Is  a  challenge  whether 
our  Constlttitlon  and  our  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment are  capable  of  correcting  the  abuses 
which  have  distorted  the  purposes  and  the 
ends  of  democratic  government   I  have  faith 
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thftt  we  will  me«t  *ad  overcome  tbeae  ctaal- 
leag««  just  M  I  have  tmth  tbat  the  people  of 
Israel  will  meet  and  overcome  the  challen^ 
now  facing  them. 

And  I  come  here  tonight  with  the  belief 
that  the  Welzmann  Institute  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  people  of  IshmI  will  not 
falter,  because  they  are  a  people  who  already 
have  overcooM  nvire  challenges  In  the  past 
36  years  than  most  nations  endure  In  200 
years 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century,  the  Wela- 
mann  Institute  has  sought  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  Its  founder,  the  promise  "that 
science  will  bring  to  this  land  both  peace  and 
a  renewal  of  Its  youth,  creating  here  the 
springs  of  a  new  spiritual  and  tnaterlEd  life." 
Part  of  that  promise  has  been  achieved. 
Research  underway  at  Rehovot  spans  the 
most  advanced  frontiers  of  experimentation 
In  understanding  and  combating  canc«r.  It 
spans  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
high-yield  wheat  to  meet  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  Israel  and  other  semi-arid  climates. 
It  spans  the  discovery  of  derivatives  to  break 
the  web  of  drug  addiction. 

But  the  sad  truth  today  is  that  experi- 
ments are  halted.  Laboratories  are  closed. 
Classrooms  are  empty 

The  one  part  of  the  promise  held  out  to  the 
people  of  Israel  by  Chalm  Weumann  that  has 
not  yet  been  nnflUed  is  the  promise  of  peace 
For  the  Welzmann  Institute,  as  for  the 
rest  of  Israel,  the  savage  violation  of  the  Tom 
Klppur  peace  by  Egypt  and  Syria  meant  a  call 
to  arms,  a  c*U  to  turn  reluctantly  from  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  defense  of 
Israel. 

Over  half  of  the  scientists,  over  half  of  the 
faculty,  over  half  of  the  students  were  mobi- 
lized .\nd  those  who  remained,  mobiiired 
themselves.  On  the  farms  of  nearby  Kibbut- 
dm.  In  the  hospitals  and  la  the  plants,  the 
scientists  and  scholars  of  yesterday  became 
the  harvesters,  the  aides  and  the  factory 
workers  of  today 

Now.  we  have  learned  that  at  least  four 
of  the  Wettnaann  Insututes  family  wiu  never 
return  to  their  laboratories 

We  mourn  tonight  for  Meir  Ben-Art.  for 
Yaakov  Leahem.  for  Taakov  London,  and  for 
Oad  Reahef 

Theu-  loss  Is  a  tragedy  for  Israeli  and  Arab 
alike  For  the  work  left  undone  is  not  the 
work  of  any  one  nation,  but  the  work  of  all 
mankind.  It  U  the  attempt  to  expand  Che 
Umiu  of  human  knowledge  It  la  the  attempt 
u>  shed  light  into  the  darkness  It  U  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  new  answers  for  a  world 
where  three -<i  uarters  of  the  InhabltanU  etui 
awake  each  dawn  to  hunger.  dtaSAas  and 
despair 

That  enterpnie  can  begin  anew  only  when 
peace  returns  to  the  Holy  Land 

Three  days  a^ro  I  mst  with  "Mme  Minister 
Ooida  MelT  In  Washington.  No  man  can  come 
away  from  that  meeting  without  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  means  to  say  the 
words— Am  Israel  Chal— the  people  of  Israel 
Uve. 

Once  again,  she  told  me,  the  attackers 
have  been  driven  back 

Once  again,  she  told  m«.  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom Is  alive 

Ones  again  ihs  told  me.  the  dream  of 
Chalm  Welzmann  has  been  preserved  by  the 
courage  and  sacnfJce  of  the  people  of  Israel 

But  the  burden  and  the  cost  have  been 
enormous  The  vast  loss  of  life,  the  thousands 
of  wounded,  the  prisoners  who  remain  under 
enemy  control,  the  families  who  wait  for  word 
whether  their  sons  are  alive  or  dead — how 
does  one  measure  that  oo«t  to  a  nation?  she 
uked. 

Tat  thrrmgh  tt  aU.  the  people  of  Israel 
showed  the  lame  heroism,  the  same  courage 
the  same  spirit  that  have  become  the  Wrth- 
rtgbt  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
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Their  herolsDi  on  the  battlefield.  Urt 
Melr  said,  was  matched  by  the  heroism  at 
home.  Those  in  the  factories  and  shops 
worked  twlos  as  hard  to  make  up  for  tbcee 
who  were  oo  the  front.  And  throughout  the 
land,  the  people  of  Israel  pledged  a  month's 
pay  to  a  reconstruction  loan  fund  to  repair 
the  damage  of  the  conflict. 

It  was  the  contlnum-  evidence  of  a  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  by  a  people  whose  history  has 
been  marked  by  sacrifice  It  was  the  contin- 
uing evidence  of  faith  by  a  people  whose 
destiny  has  depended  on  faith. 

No  symbol  of  that  faith  is  as  forceful  as 
the  sight  of  Soviet  Jews  landing  at  Lod  air- 
port throughout  the  past  month.  Those 
new  arrivals  had  a  choice  between  staying 
In  Europe  or  continuing  on  their  Journey 
to  a  nation  at  war.  Not  one  held  back.  Not  one 
remained  behind.  All  chose  to  become  new 
oUm.  new  Immigrants,  new  citizens. 

All  chose  to  become  part  of  the  biblical 
prophecy,  the  prophecy  that  "I  will  bring 
them  out  from  the  peoples  and  gather  them 
from  the  countries  and  will  bring  them 
again  into  their  own  land  " 

For  free  men  around  the  world,  the  spirit 
at  work  In  Israel  is  the  spirit  of  hope  and 
the  spirit  of  life.  And  none  who  cherish  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  Justice  can  turn  tiMtr 
back  on  her  destiny. 

For  Israel  Is  not  only  a  firm  friend  of  the 
United  States;  Israel  Is  also  the  continuing 
embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  democracy  and 
the  Ideals  of  freedom  Israel  Is  not  only  a 
force  for  stabUlty:  Israel  Is  also  a  nation  of 
hope  to  millions  of  opprsaasd  people  around 
the  world;  Israel  U  not  only  a  center  of 
science  and  development;  Israel  U  also  the 
haven  of  the  survivors  of  the  Nazi  holocaust 
The  American  people  have  not  yielded  in 
the  past  to  demands  that  they  forsake  the 
cause  of  Israel  and  I  am  convinced  that 
neither  the  sword  rattling  of  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  oil  boycott  of  the  Arab  nations 
win  alter  that  commitment 

At  a  moment  when  armlss  stand  poised  on 
the  edge  of  a  fragile  ceasefire  no  man  can 
predict  whether  we  are  on  the  road  toward 
a  permanent  peace  or  merely  experiencing 
the  brief  respite  before  new  and  more  tragic 
violence  But  there  la  much  that  we  can  do 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  peace  and  to 
r«afllrm  our  commitment  to  the  securltr  of 
Israel? 

Fint.  we  must  Join  with  the  people  of 
Israel  In  demanding  that  all  prisoners  of  war 
be  returned  at  once  and  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  be  respected  and 
adhered  to  Israel  has  turned  over  the  list  of 
Arab  prisoners  But  where  are  the  lists  of 
Israeli  prisoners? 

I«el  has  given  safe  conduct  to  the  Red 
Cross  But  where  are  th«  nfe  conduct  slips 
for  the  Red  Croes  to  visit  Israeli  prisoners' 
The  full  moral  force  of  the  United  States 
must  be  exert«d  in  public  and  In  private  to 
achieve  the  immediate  release  of  all  prison- 
ers and  the  return  of  all  prisoners  to  thet.- 
bomas  Our  voices  must  be  raised  to  protest 
an  attempt  to  hold  prlaonsn  of  war  hoetag* 
to  territorial  concessions 

Becond.  we  must  demand  an  end  to  the 
blockade  of  the  Bab  E  Mandeb  straits  that 
has  closed  the  International  waters  of  the 
R«d  Sea.  The  United  Nations  ceasefire  reso- 
lution contams  an  unambiguous  mandat<» 
for  an  immediate  end  to  all  mUltarv  activ- 
ity And  It  Is  part  of  our  responsibllitv  to 
make  clear  to  the  United  Nations  and  ui  all 
ths  parties  that  the  resolution  must  be  fully 
respected. 

"Hjlrd.  we  must  insure  that  Israel  con- 
tinues to  hav«  the  maans  to  defend  hsraalf 
For  crucial  days  following  the  attack  on 
Ivael.  ths  United  StaUs  hesitated  For  cru- 
cial days,  the  Soviet  airlift  went  on  un- 
balanced And  today,  the  S<3viet  pipeline  suil 
pours  missiles  and  weapons  Into  Egyptian 
and  Synaa  alrflsUU  and  aesports. 


A  short  time  ago,  I  Joined  with  «7  of  my 
colleagues  In  introducing  a  resolution  urging 
immediate  resupply  of  arms  to  Israel  At  the 
same  time,  the  Administration  responded 
with  a  request  for  emergency  assistance  for 
Israel. 

I  pledge  to  you  my  full  and  complete  sup- 
port for  that  measure 

I  pledge  to  you  that  the  Congress  will  act 
swiftly  on  that  measure 

r  pledge  to  you  as  weU  that  the  assUUnce 
m  material  and  equipment  that  Israel  needs 
to  malnUln  tu  ability  to  defend  Itself  will 
be  forthcoming. 

Fourth,  we  must  not  aUow  the  legitimate 
desire  to  maintain  a  strategic  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  goal  In  the  Interests  of 
all  mankind,  from  preventing  us  from  recog- 
nizing the  perils  as  well  as  the  promise  of 
detente 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  finally  Joined 
In  the  ceasefire  resolution.  Its  actions  In  the 
Middle  East  have  been  designed  to  Increase 
Its  influence  rather  than  to  promote  peace 
It  must  now  recognize  the  profound  risks  In 
seeking  to  use  detente  as  a  weapon  of  na- 
tional advantage,  risks  that  cannot  b«  taken 
by  responsible  men  in  a  nuclear  era 

For  while  America  Is  willing  to  work  for 
detente,  there  are  llmlu  beyond  which  we 
win  never  go 

We  are  not  willing  to  pay  a  price  that 
Jeopardizes  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
We  are  not  willing  to  pay  a  price  that 
Jeopardizes  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  to  live 
without  fear  m  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
emigrate  without  opposition  from  the  Soviet 
Union 

We  are  not  willing  to  pay  a  price  that 
Jeopardizes  human  rights  and  Individual 
liberties. 

Finally,  we  must  stand  for  Immediate  di- 
rect negotiations  t>etween  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations  to  secure  an  end  to  the  current  con- 
frontation and  to  begin  the  Journey  tbat 
leads  to  a  permanent  peace,  a  signed  peace,  a 
peace  that  guarantees  the  security  of  Israel 
and  its  neighbors  forever 

The  major  powers  must  not  seek  to  im- 
pose that  peace  As  concerned  governments, 
we  can  and  should  play  a  role  In  assisting 
those  negotiations.  In  helping  them  reach 
fruition  One  can  only  wait  and  watch  the 
results  of  Secretary  Kissinger's  efforts  this 
past  weekend  and  pray  for  the  succass  of 
the  mission  that  begins  today  For  only 
when  nations  uik  with  one  another  Is  It 
likely  that  they  will  understand  and  learn 
to  live  with  one  another 

Bgbt  days  ago.  two  rival  generals  met 
face  to  face  m  the  desert  night  It  was  the 
first  offlclal  contact  in  more  than  is  years 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  It  can  mark  the 
begmnlng  of  a  new  bond  of  communication 
and  negotiation  Or  It  can  mark  the  end  of 
a  brief  moment  of  reconciliation 

There  la  a  choice  to  be  made,  a  choice  of 
whather  ths  people  of  the  Arab  lands  and 
the  people  of  Israel  will  spend  the  next  gen- 
eration as  they  have  the  ia»t.  waiting  for 
their  sons  to  be  called,  waiting  for  the  sound 
of  battle  to  be  heard,  or  whether  they  will 
commit  themselves  to  finding  peace 

Hopefully,  the  day  will  come  when  all  Arab 
leaders  wUi  accept  the  existence  of  Israel 
and  the  future  of  Israel  as  part  of  their  own 
future. 

Hopefully,  the  day  wUl  come  when  Arab 
leaders  wUl  recogntee  fiUly  the  tragedy  that 
for  the  fourth  time  In  26  years  has  befallen 
their  own  people  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Israel 

Hopefully,  the  day  win  come  when  Arab 
leaders  win  share  a  desire  that  all  nations 
may  live  each  beneath  lU  vine  and  fig-tree 
with  none  to  make  them  a.'rsid  " 

For  peace  is  all  that  Israel  seeks  Peace 
to  make  the  desert  hloom  aga;n  Peace  to 
permit  ths  young  to  live  without  fear,  psace 
to  turn  the  energies  of  man  »r,d  the  resources 
of  a  nation  to  buUdlng  life  anew. 
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That  was  the  belief  of  Chalm  Welzmann 
26  years  ago  when  he  was  Inaugurated  as 
President  of  this  Institute  and  wheii  he  was 
Inaugurated  as  President  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. It  wa«  the  same  belief  that  Ephraim 
Katzir  brought  with  him  when  he  left  the 
liistltute  to  become  the  fourth  President  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

It  was  the  belief  that  "There  are  sub- 

lime values  and  that  only  through  them  shall 
we  cure  the  Ills  of  manklr.d — values  of  rlght- 
eousnesB  and  Jtistlce  and  peace  and  brother- 
hood." 

Like  a  e\irglng  river  of  life,  ihoee  values 
course  through  the  history  arid  heritage  at 
the  State  of  Israel  They  are  the  values  of 
humanity.  They  are  the  values  of  clvUlza- 
tlon.  They  are  the  values  we  must  preserve 
for  ourselves,  for  our  children  and  for  our 
children's  children.  They  are  the  values  that 
we  must  aeal  in  the  book  of  life  forever. 


REFORM  OP  CONGRESSIONAL 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  President,  as  the  re- 
port on  S.  1541  from  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  goes  to  press.  I 
want  to  voice  my  concern  that  we  are 
.■ending  to  the  floor  legi.slatlon  which 
has,  in  my  opinion,  some  serious  loop- 
holes. 

The  reporting  of  this  bill  represents 
the  culmination  of  many  thousands  of 
hours  of  work  by  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  a  very  diligent  stafT.  For  me, 
it  goes  well  beyond  the  lnten.se  congres- 
sional interest  in  the  i.s."nje  of  budget  re- 
form this  year  It  represents  the  most 
concrete  evidence  toward  major  accom- 
plishment of  a  goal  I  have  sought  since 
I  first  joined  Congress  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1967. 

It  has  become  a  well-documented  fact 
that  Congress  has  rarely,  if  ever,  con- 
sidered the  President's  budget  with  a 
comprehensive  meaningful  debate.  'We 
have  worked  in  a  piecemeal  fashion, 
turning  our  attentions  one  day  to  the 
procurement  of  military  arms,  and  the 
next,  coping  with  the  nagging  problems 
of  poverty  through  various  social  pro- 
grams. 'We  have  often  been  surprised, 
and  perhaps  some  even  embarrassed,  by 
the  overall  results  of  our  many  hundreds 
of  separate  decisions 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Congress 
authorized  a  debt  limit  of  $465  billion 
consistent  with  some  $250  billion  in  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  flscal  year  1973  Yet  we 
simultaneously  authorized  spending  of 
more  than  $260  billion  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  our  earlier  economic  direc- 
tions The  amblfoilty  of  our  position  and 
a  period  of  inten.se  inflatlonarj-  pressure, 
caused  the  President  to  act  unilaterally 
to  impound  more  than  $12  billion  in 
funds  for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

I  have  argued  consistently  that  this 
step,  though  by  no  means  the  most  de- 
sired ultimate  course  of  action,  was  In 
the  short  term  a  necessary  remedy. 
Though  Congress  has  authorized  a  Joint 
committee  to  study  and  report  on  our 
economic  well-being,  its  reports  have 
no  force  of  legislation  And  though  in- 
dKidual  Members  have  from  time  to 
time  decried  the  relative  ranking  of  our 
Nation's  priorities,  Congrefw  has  never 
been  faced  with  a  full  fledged  debate  to 
determine  its  collective  preferences  The 
President,  therefore,  has  acted  because 


01  a  congressional  vsuruum  rather  than 
in  spite  of  an  orderly  budget  process. 

It  Ls  this  systematic  consideration  of 
natlon£il  priorities  and  available  re- 
sources to  meet  them  that  this  bill  seeks 
to  establish.  We  have  called  for  a  new 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  to 
provide  skillful,  impartial  analyses  of  the 
financial  impact  of  existing  and  proposed 
legislation.  We  have  all  too  often  awak- 
ened to  major  cost  escalations  or  over- 
runs after  the  die  has  been  cast.  An  of- 
fce  of  this  sort  will  be  able  to  pro'vlde 
Congress  with  the  professional  scrutiny 
of  spending  plans  that  we  so  badly  need. 
Its  Director  and  personnel  will  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  their  duties  with  the 
highest  degree  of  professional  integrity, 
and  we  can  all  look  forward,  I  am  sure, 
to  the  enormous  benefit  of  this  newly 
created  resource. 

Second,  this  committee  has  wrestled 
with  the  very  complex  problems  of  a  new- 
congressional  timetable  for  budget  con- 
sideration. The  recent  Increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions is  a  certain  barometer  that  the 
present  time  frame  simply  does  not  con- 
form to  legislative  realities. 

On  July  1  of  this  year,  none  of  the  13 
regular  appropriation  bills  for  fLscal  yi»ar 
1974  had  been  enact-ed  into  law.  Many 
agencies  and  their  constituencies  have 
come  to  expect  government  by  procrasti- 
nation— a  sorry  commentary  on  Congress 
inablhty  to  cope  with  its  yearly  respon- 
sibility. 

I  fully  agree  that  Congress  should  be 
under  new  constraints  to  complete  action 
on  authorizing  bills  by  a  date  certain. 
This  added  di.sclpline.  set  In  the  context 
of  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year  to  October 
1.  should  help  to  steer  the  Congress 
through  an  expeditious,  but  thoughtful 
consideration  of  authorization  bills  and 
subsequent  appropriations. 

And  lastly.  I  heartily  applaud  the  con- 
cept of  an  overall  budget  resolution  In 
which  Congress  attempts  to  assign  mean- 
ingful parameters  to  various  legislative 
measures  A  conpressional  budget  resolu- 
tion would  seek  to  spell  out  limits  on 
spending  and  debt,  as  well  as  drawing  at- 
tention to  needed  changes  in  the  sources 
and /or  amount"?  of  Federal  revenues  It 
is  this  concurrent  resolution  which  Is 
supposed  to  bring  the  many  parties  at 
interest  into  direct  contact  with  each 
other — the  crucible  in  which  current 
congressional  thinking  is  forged. 

But  I  take  strong  exception  to  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  have  this  resolution 
only  a  target,  rather  than  a  Ann  re- 
straint. This  bill  establishes  a  procedure 
under  which  total  spending  and  revenues 
are  tacitly  agreed  upon  In  Congress  by 
July  1  of  each  year.  But  nowhere  does  the 
bill  require  that  Congress  enact  new  tax 
legislation  if  it  is  called  for.  Nor  does  it 
place  a  meaningful  lid  on  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

When  Congress  settles  on  total  spend- 
ing figures,  it  is  free  to  exercise  its  will 
on  subsequent  spending  bills  writhout  re- 
gard to  any  .serious  threat  of  curtail- 
ment This  is  precisely  the  methodology 
we  use  today  Granted.  Congress  can  at- 
tempt to  rescind  spending  which  exceeds 
the   total   set   in   the   first   concurrent 


resolution,  but  is  that  honestly  a  real- 
istic assumption? 

The  bill  calls  for  all  authorization 
bills  to  be  completed  by  May  31  each 
year,  and  assumes  that  all  spending 
measiu-es — both  appropriations  bills  and 
"backdoor"  spending  authority— wiD  be 
completed  by  September  30  in  time  for 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
Even  though  there  is  a  proscription 
against  appropriating  funds  before  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  is  adopted,  if 
spending  decisions  have  been  made 
throughout  the  summer,  ■will  Congress 
realistically  rescind  part  of  them  later 
in  the  fall? 

I  cannot  accept  this  scenario  as  a  real- 
istic political  outcome.  Even  though  the 
committee  bill  places  all  spending  bills 
in  escrow,  awaiting  the  trigger  mecha- 
nism of  the  ceiling  enforcement  bill,  the 
American  people  will  have  been  notified 
that  Congress  has  acted  by  voting  a  cer- 
tain level  of  spending  for  any  given  pro- 
gram. If  the  appropriation  has  been 
signed  by  the  President.  Congress  need 
only  to  vote  to  raise  its  overall  spending 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  results  of 
yet  another  string  of  separate  spending 
decisions. 

The  fsu;t  that  this  supposed  rescission 
process  will  coincide  with  the  election 
season  every  2  years  makes  me  all  the 
more  Incredulous.  If  Congress,  in  an 
early  display  of  discipline,  voted  to  keep 
outlays  within  revenues,  but  exceeded  its 
initial  spending  ceiling,  can  we  really 
expect  the  entire  House  and  one-third 
of  the  Senate  to  vote  for  retroactive  cuts 
on  the  eve  of  their  election?  Will  favored 
programs  simply  not  burgeon  as  they  do 
now^  Can  we  not  just  look  forward  to  a 
perfunctory  process  later  In  the  faU  -whea. 
Congress  reconciles  spending  excesses  by 
adopting  a  new  resolution  consistent 
with  the  sum  total  of  its  earlier  spend- 
ing bills  ^ 

If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  earlier 
debate  on  priorities  will  lose  much.  If 
not  all,  of  its  meaning.  Will  Senators 
and  Congressmen  fight  hard  for  their 
share  of  the  budget  if  they  know  a  sub- 
sequent resolution  will  simply  cxanflrm 
their  future  spending  excesses?  Will  the 
integrity  of  the  first  resolution  not  be 
meaningless  if  it  la  always  changed  a 
second  or  even  a  third  time?  Will  the  new 
congressional  office  of  the  budget  be 
performing  difficult  cost  analyses  and 
scorekeeping  Just  to  have  the  discipline 
of  this  new  information  waved  aside  to 
last  minute  appeals  to  emotion  rather 
than  good  economic  Judgment?  And  will 
Congress  not  have  created  an  admittedly 
cumbersome  and  somewhat  torturous 
process  to  confuse  the  public  and  tempt 
them  Into  believing  the  essence  of  the 
spending  process  has  really  changed? 

I  raise  these  questions  only  because 
history  provides  a  good  analogy.  The 
public  debt  limit  was  first  conceived  as 
mesms  of  exercising  spending  control. 
But  our  frequent  incresises  in  this  ceil- 
ing clearly  demonstrate  that  Congress 
will  accede  to  the  reality  of  its  earlier 
spending  decisions. 

I  have  often  posed  several  alternatives 
to  this  committee  language  which  seem 
to  me  to  offer  a  greater  prospect  for  a 
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meaninitful  debate  on  priorities  aod 
more  sincere  resolutions  to  hold  spend - 
Ina  within  an  econouuc^Uy  feasible  limit 
Should  Congress  really  desire  that  extra 
spending  Increment,  let  them  saj-  so  by 
adopting  a  second  resolution  vfith  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Or  let  them  call  for  an  auto- 
matic increase  In  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
added  programs.  Or  if  developments  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  resolution  make  in- 
creases in  one  area  necessajry,  let  Con- 
gress decide  where  compensating  cuts 
can  be  made  in  others.  True  national 
emergencies  could  always  be  handled  by 
a  suspension  of  these  rules  pursuant  to  a 
declaration  by  the  President  and  en- 
dorsement by  a  sense  of  the  Congress 

It  would  be  Inaccurate  for  me  to  en- 
dorse this  legislation  with  an  unqualified 
vote  of  approval;  I  have  emphasized  mv 
strong  commitment  to  many  of  its  pro- 
visions, but  feel  equally  strong  in  my 
opposition  to  others.  It  Is  my  intention 
to  offer  amending  language  to  those  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  when  most  appropriate. 


RESOLVING  WATERGATE  AN  IN- 
DEPENDENT SPECIAL  PROSECU- 
TOR, AND  THE  POSSIBILITY  OP 
IMPEACHMENT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  to  the  University  of  Nevada  on 
November  16.  my  colleague  from  Maine, 
Senator  Edmund  S  Musxa.  delivered  a 
thoughtful  analysts  of  the  crt?is  of  con- 
fidence posed  to  the  Nation  by  Water- 
gate Taking  note  of  developments  since 
the  President  ftred  Special  Prosecutor 
Cox  October  20.  Senator  Mcskib  pointed 
out  that: 

The  prosp«ct  of  fuU  dlscloeure  Is  yet  only 
a  hope,  and  without  mor*  aoaxirance  than  the 
Preftldeat  tia*  glvea  us  so  far,  we  caanot  have 
the  LecesBary  confidence  that  all  the  facts 
of  Wa-ergate  will  be  laid  bare,  ar.d  that  all 
Watergate  wrongdoers  will  be  brought  to 
Justice. 

Mr.  MnsKU  pointed  out  that  a  sf)ecial 
prosecutor  who  was  made  truly  Inde- 
pendent, by  legislation  now  pending  to 
vest  his  apoomtraent  and  dismissal  In 
the  Federal  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  might  &uceed  in  providing 
the  exposition  of  Watergate  that  the 
Americaji  people  demand.  And  he  added 
that  If  a  special  prosecutor  failed  to  un- 
cover all  the  facti  of  Watergate,  and  if 
the  facts  show  that  the  President  "may 
have  violated  the  trust  of  his  office."  im- 
peachment of  the  President  ml^ht  be 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Mysjuz  concluded  with  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  Founding  Fathers'  deci- 
sion to  establish  the  impeachment  proc- 
ess In  the  Constitution,  and  the  applica- 
tl£in  of  that  decision  to  our  current  situ- 
ation. He  expressed  faith  that  if  im- 
peachment became  necessary  today,  it 
would  see  the  tnumph  oi  principle  over 
partisanship 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senator 
MusKir's  speech  to  my  colleagues,  and 
a.sk  imanimou^  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  R*coBD.  together  with  an  article 
in  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  of  November  17 
summaruing   Senator  Mcskh  s   speech. 

T^iere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ord«^d  to  be  printed  In  the  RfcoiiD, 
as  follows: 


SrsXCH    BT    SXMATOa   BSMQ)K9  ft.   UUSKIB 
I. 

The  two  iMues  I  w»at  to  deal  with  are  the 
need,  Ui  my  viet».  to  eetabllnh  by  lav  an 
Independent  prooecutlon  of  the  Watergate 
scandals  and  the  requlrament  ttmt  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  continue  the  process  It 
has  now  begun  to  Inquire  into  the  poesJbtllty 
of   impeaching   the  President 

Four  weeks  have  passed  slm-e  the  trau- 
matic events  of  Octobor  19  and  20 — when 
President  Nixon  announced  his  original  de- 
cision not  to  comply  with  or  appeal  the 
order  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
to  produce  Presidential  documents  in  answer 
to  a  subpoena,  and  shocked  the  Nation  by 
dlsmlwing  Special   Proeecutcr  Oox 

Those  events  brought  to  a  climax  a  whole 
series  of  actions,  charttes.  and  statements 
which  had  weakened  Americans"  contldance 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Presidency  And  tboaa 
evenu  finally  confronMd  us  with  the  ques- 
tion— regrettable  but  unavoldahle — oi  the 
President's  Qtness  to  remain  in  office.  For 
whatever  one's  party,  and  whatever  one's 
answer  to  that  question  at  this  time,  there 
la  no  doubt  that  it  Is  now  a  question  fore- 
most on  the  nUnds  of  Ajserloans. 
II. 
Beginning  with  the  firing  of  Special  Prose- 
cutor Cox.  recent  developments  In  the 
Watergate  case  have  returned  us  again  to  the 
question  of  whether  there  will  be  a  full  in- 
vestlgaUon.  la  which  the  .\msrtcan  people 
could  have  confidence,  of  the  oomplex  of 
coiTuptiou  Ideutmed  by  the  term  Water- 
gate Three  da/s  after  the  Cox  firing,  the 
President  announced  his  decision  to  comply 
with  the  Court  of  Appeal's  order,  and  to 
submit  to  Judge  Sirica  the  subpoenaed  tapes 
and  documents 

That  decision  was  demanded  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  almost  un.ajiimous  voice. 
That  it  was  even  in  doubt  daoionstrates  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis  the  President  has 
created — that  there  was  even  a  question  of 
whether  the  President  would  disobey  the 
law  la  such  a  clear  confrontation — proved  to 
Americans  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  government  of  laws  were  truly  being 
cbsUenged 

By  hU  decision  to  comply,  the  Praaldent 
avoided  one  oonfrontatlon,  and  by  his  sub- 
sequent moves  toward  cooperating  with  the 
Wa'ergate  mvestlgatlon  he  has  partially 
revived  the  hope  that  the  rule  of  law  will 
brtng  us  the  entire  truth  of  Watergate  But 
the  prospect  of  a  full  disclosure  U  yet  only 
a  hope,  and  without  more  assurance  than 
the  President  has  given  us  so  far.  we  cannot 
have  tiie  necessary  confidence  that  ail  the 
facta  of  Watergate  wUl  b«  laid  bare,  and  that 
»U  Watergte  wrongdoers  wUl  be  brought  to 
justice. 

We  had  once  before  been  given  such 
assurances  by  the  President  In  his  public 
statement  of  May  22,  1873.  the  President  said 
•Executive  privilege  will  not  be  Invoked  as 
to  any  testimony  concerning  possible  criminal 
conduct  or  discussions  of  possible  criminal 
ooaduct.  in  the  matters  presently  under 
Investigation,  including  the  Watergate  affair 
and  the  alleged  cover-up." 

Tet  It  was  the  President's  claim  of  Execu- 
tive privilege,  to  avoid  providing  full  dis- 
closure which  led  to  the  upes  decision,  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  special  proeecutor 
m. 
The  President's  offense  of  ttrlng  Special 
Prosecutor  Cox  has  still  not  bMn  corrected 
This  act,  and  the  resignations  of  the  Attorney 
Oensr*!  and  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
violated  the  understanding  of  the  American 
people  that  there  would  ba  no  InUrfarence 
with  the  Watergate  Investigation. 

And  now  a  Federal  district  court  has  told 
us  that  thU  act  was  Ulegal  But  the  court 
decision  makes  It  seem  that  the  President 


can  legally  rescind  any  regulations  he 
chooses,  including  the  new  ones  that  sup- 
posedly protect  Mr  Jaworslcla  Independence 
8«  the  new  prosecutor  Is  still  not  safe  In  his 
Job — not  yet  certain  that  the  President  has 
flnaily  bound  himself  to  observe  fixed  rules 
for  the  inevitable  oontest  between  the 
Investigations  and   the   WTilte  Hoxiss. 

Congress  Is  now  considering  legt-slaUon  to 
Insure  that  the  special  Watervate  prosecutor 
l»  made  genuinely  independent  by  being  ap- 
pointed and  subject  to  rsmoval  only  by  the 
Federal  district  court.  This  procedure  Is  well 
within  our  constitutional  framework  Indeed, 
the  possibility  la  given  express  sanction  by 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  •'Congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  ofllclals,  as  they 
think  proper,  ...  in  the  courts  of  law. 

I  hope  that  Conereas  will  shortly  pass  this 
measure,  and  that  the  President  will  accept 
It  In  the  spirit  of  accommodation  he  has  so 
recently  adopted.  It  would  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  added  confidence  that  the  true 
facts  of  wrongdoing  In  Watergate  wUl  be  ex- 
posed to  public  scrutiny. 

For  despite  the  President's  new  disclosure 
policy,  the  American  people  continue  to  de- 
mand a  full  and  thorough  exposition  of  thoee 
facts. 

Missing  and  nonexlster.t  tape  recordings, 
and  lax  control  of  evidence  held  by  the 
President,  raise  Increasing  doubts  that  any 
disclosure  controlled  by  his  discretion  wUl 
ever  be  satisfactory. 

It  la  not  enough  for  the  President  to  en- 
gage In  private  conversations,  at  his  pleas- 
ure and  in  his  domain,  with  Members  of 
Congress 

For  the  American  people  have  had  enough 
of  political  maneuvering  behind  closed  doors. 
Ojvly  an  independent  and  ope.-i  investigation 
process  can  provide  the  exposition  they  de- 
mand An  Independent  special  prosecutor,  or 
the  Watergate  committee,  may  provide  that 
forum. 

And  If  they  fall — or  if  they  uncover  facts 
which  suggest  that  the  President,  in  fact, 
may  have  violated  the  trust  of  his  office — our 
Nation  has  an  ultimate  forum:  an  impeach- 
ment by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a 
trial  in  the  Senate,  to  give  us  a  final  resolu- 
tion of  aceusatlons  against  the  President. 

For  the  charges  which  raise  the  question 
of  the  President's  fitness  to  remain  In  office 
Involve  acts  which  challenge  the  fundamen- 
tal nature  of  our  democracy  To  the  list  of 
Charges  and  suspicions  has  been  add«d  the 
question  of  the  Integrltv  of  evidence  in  the 
fYesldents  possession.  But  the  Hat  extend- 
ing backward  In  time,  already  includes 
Charges  of  an  unparalleled  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  people  of  their  rtghu  to  an  honest 
election,  to  independent  and  thorough  crim- 
inal Justice,  to  constltutlonallv  (ruaranteed 
Civil  Ill>ertte8.  and  to  an  impartial  and  fair 
admtnlfi*ratlon  of  public  aflalra.  the  list 
Includes: 

Charges  that  burglaries  committed  against 
a  private  doctor^s  office  and  a  political  party's 
headquarters   were  officially   authorized. 

(Charges  that  suspects  and  key  witnesses 
were  offered  brtbee  to  keep  ?hem  silent  or 
promises  to  encourage  tl  em  to  lie 

Charges  that  journalists,  CHjvernment  of- 
ficials, and  private  citlxeixii  illegally  lost  their 
privacy  to  official  wiretappers,  ariing  without 
court  warrant 

Charges  that  Independent  Government 
agencies  were  pressured  to  abandon  their  im- 
partial responsibilities  m  order  to  harass 
and  Intimidate  critics  of  the  admlrUstratlon 
and  to  show  favoritism  to  friends 

Charges  tiiat  the  head  of  t^ie  FBI  was 
ordered  vo  destroy  evidence 

Charges  that  top  officials  of  the  CIA.  were 
ordered  to  violate  their  agency's  charter 
against   interference   in   Internal   affairs 

Charges  that  a  Federal  Judge  was  offered 
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promotion  while  presiding  ov«r  a  craclal  and 
controv*rslal  case. 

And  charges  that  a  secret  police  agency 
was  established  In  the  White  House  with  au- 
tbortty  to  break  the  law  in  order,  sup- 
posedly, to  protect  national  security 

Some  of  these  acts  allegedly  involved  the 
direct  participation  and  decision  of  the 
President.  Most  of  them  Involved  men  In  the 
White  House  acting  with  what  they  took  to 
be  Presidential  authority  and  approval,  much 
of  their  behavior  appears  grossly  improper 
and  some  of  it,  in  the  preliminary  Judgment 
Qf  grand  Juries,  was  Ulegal. 

V. 

But  the  overriding  concern  about  all  these 
actual  and  suspected  breaches  of  law  is  xjxe 
degree  to  which  they  were  proper  or  im- 
proper exercises  of  Presidential  authority. 

These  questions  are  among  those  which 
the  full  Investigation  of  Watergate  will  ex- 
plore. And  while  we  withhold  our  Judgments 
of  them  as  that  exploration  proceeds,  pre- 
parations for  impeachment  are  going  for- 
ward In  the  House  or  Representatives.  But  no 
decisloQ  has  been  made  to  proceed  with  a 
vote  on  impeaciunent. 

Hopefully,  that  decision  will  never  be 
necessary.  But  the  possibility  that  it  will  re- 
quires that  we  consider  carefully  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  the  Impeachment  process, 
and  when  and  how  it  might  reach  culmina- 
tion and  the  removal  of  the  President. 
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VI. 

Impeachment  itself  la  no  more  than  a  ma- 
jority vote  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  a  trial  should  be  held  on  removing  the 
President  from  office.  A  House  decision  to  Im- 
peach— In  e^ect — to  indict  the  President  on 
specific  charges — would  lead  to  a  trial  in 
the  Senate,  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  presiding,  requiring,  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  to  convict  the  President 
and  dismiss  him  from  office. 

This  process  of  Impeachment  by  the  House 
and  trial  by  the  Senate  is  no  more  and  no 
less  than  a  means  for  making  a  fiiial  Judg- 
ment on  whether  official  conduct  by  a  Chief 
Executive  violates  fundamental  rules  evolved 
In  our  system  for  settUjg  limits  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  officials. 

Our  founding  fathers^  decision  co  Include 
In  OUT  Constitution  this  process  for  making 
such  Judgments  helps  us  understand  the 
prospect  of  impeachment  today.  They  knew 
the  dangers  of  providing  for  removal  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  but  they  agreed  that  the 
posslbUlty  of  Government  lawlessness  re- 
quired a  remedy. 

vn. 
The  authors  of  the  Constitution  first  con- 
sidered the  basic  question  of  whether  the 
President  should  be  impeachable  at  all.  In 
creating  the  office,  they  attempted  to  strike  a 
balance  between  Independence  of  Executive 
action,  and  the  separation  and  checks  of 
powers  among  our  tliree  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. With  sophistication  and  under- 
standing they  decided  that  the  President 
should  be  subject  to  the  ultimate  check, 
removal  from  office,  outside  the  normal 
electoral  procedure. 

In  this  decision  they  had  In  mind  the  ex- 
perience of  Brltlab  history,  especially  the 
nntlsh  people^s  actions  in  the  preceding 
century  against  oppressive  monarcba  and  cor- 
rupt officials.  They  knew  that  during  the 
17th  ceiitury  Impeachment  had  been  used 
as  an  important  tool  for  removing  chief 
ministers  of  the  king  There  had  been  more 
than  60  Impeachments  In  Britain  In  the  past 
two  centuries  to  reflect  upon, 
vin. 
With  this  history  behind  them,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  United  states  Government 
before  them,  the  framers  decided  for  two 
baste  reasons  to  adopt  the  principle  that  the 
President  should  be  removeable  through  im- 
peachment. 


First,  they  felt  that  Impeachment  and  re- 
moval was  necessary  to  check  abuses  of  the 
FYesldents  pwwer. 

For  Instance,  James  Madison,  according  to 
the  records  of  the  convention  debates, 
"Thought  It  Indispensable  that  some  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  defendlr.g  the  C-on- 
stltutton  against  the  Incapacity  negligence 
and  perfidy  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  The 
l!mltatlo.-;s  of  the  period  of  hLs  servk-es  was 
not  a  Bufflclent  security."  In  short,  they 
wanted  a  me-ins  to  put  the  President  out  of 
office  m  order  to  protect  the  Nation  from 
the  consequences  of  his  wrongful  actions. 
And  a  second  reason  for  Including  im- 
peachment in  the  Constitution  was  to  fur- 
nish a  procedure  for  passing  Judgment  on  the 
President's  conduct.  Aside  from  stopping  any 
abuses,  the  procedure  would  aUow  the  Nation 
to  affirm  the  high  standards  of  official  con- 
duct It  expected 

Elbrldge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  expressed 
the  hope  of  the  Pounders  that  "the  maxim 
would  never  be  adopted  here  that  a  Chief 
Magistrate  could  do  no  wrong"  George  Mason 
of  Virginia  declared  that  when  great  crimes 
were  committed  he  was  for  punlahlne  the 
principal  as  well  as  the  accomplices.  Edmund 
Randolph  of  Virginia  declared  that  guUt 
wherever  found  out,  should  be  punished 

We  hear  this  sentiment  echoed  everywhere 
today— that  high  officials,  Including  the 
President,  should  not— because  of  their 
office— escape  Judgment  for  viTones  they 
commit. 

Ben  Franklin,  drawing  on  his  European 
experience,  told  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
of  a  Dutch  prince  suspected  of  treachery 
"Tet  as  >.i.  could  not  be  impeached  and  no 
regular  examination  took  place,  he  remained 
In  his  office,  and  strengthening  his  own 
party,  as  the  party  oppr^ed  to  him  became 
formidable,  he  gave  birth  to  the  most  violent 
animosities  and  --ontei.tlons.  Had  he  been 
Impeachable,  a  regular  and  peaceable  Inqulrv 
would  have  taken  place  and  he  would  If 
guUty,  have  been  duly  punl&hed,  if  Uinoc'ent 
restored  to  the  confidence  of  the  pubU-  " 
Franklin  concluded  that:  "It  would  be  the 
best  way  therefore  to  provide  In  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  regular  punishment  of  the 
Executive  when  his  misconduct  should  de- 
serve It,  and  for  his  honorable  acqultlal  whe-' 
he  should  be  unjustly  accused."  The  Im- 
peachment and  removal  process  thus  was 
seen  as  a  mechanism  for  resolving  a  national 
crisis  of  confidence 

So  the  Convention  voted  to  make  the 
President  Impeachable,  and  subject  to  re- 
moval from  office.  It  was  on  another  dav  six 
weeks  later,  that  the  convention  made'»ve 
final  decision  on  exactly  how  that  process  of 
impeachment  and  removal  should  operate 

.^ain,  the  Framers  drew  on  British  p^ac- 
tlce— Unpeac^iment  by  the  House  of  C(xn- 
mons.  and  conviction  by  the  House  of  Lords 
on  brood  categories  of  charges,  such  a  oub- 
verslon  of  the  Constitution,  betrayal  of  tr-ost. 
negligence  of  duty,  corruption,  and  en- 
me^t         ''^   °°    """   prerogatives   of   parlla- 

X 

The  Framers  established  three  classe?  of 
rn^2,' M  **  *  Standard  for  Imne.schment  and 
conviction:  treason,  bribery,  and  high 
« '^^.  """"^  misdemeanors.  Treason  was  dl- 
flned  in   the  Constitution:    brlberv   »-as  de- 

and     misdemeanors     the     Convention     ccn- 

scioualy  and  specifically  referred  to  the  cate- 

l^v!?''^  °I  P°l!«ca!  offenses,  agam.t  the  State, 

th.^,?,*^  *""*^''  ^"^  ff^^n  meaning  by 
the  British  experience.  ' 

The  category  of  offenses  embraced  by  the 
term  high  crimes  and  nUsdemeanora.  aocord- 
tng  to  that  British  experience  and  WTur 
own  limited  history  of  impeachmei.t-  cover;, 
far  more  than  acts  which  might  be  Indicta- 
ble under  normal  criminal  law  The  cate- 
gory Includes  political  crimes— offenses  which 


amount  to  a  violation  of  the  trust  of  the 
office. 

James  Madison  gave  one  example  of  such 
an  offense  when  he  argued  that  a  Presi- 
dent, having  the  sole  authcnty  to  dismiss 
subordinate  executive  officials,  would  also 
be  accountable  for  their  actions  in  office. 
The  Presidents  authority  over  his  ap- 
pointees Madison  said,  "will  make  him  .  .  . 
responsible  for  their  conduct  and  subject 
him  to  impeachment,  if  he  suffers  them  to 
perpetrate  with  impunity  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  against  the  United  States  or 
neglects  to  superintend  their  conduct  so  as 
to  check  their  excesses." 

XI. 

These  and  other  political  crimes  violate 
the  trust  of  office  because  they  offend  the 
political  compact  es.sential  to  the  grant  of 
high  Government  cifflce. 

This  compact  includes  understanding  that 
citizens  shall  obey  the  acts  of  Government 
reached  through  due  process,  and  that  the 
Government  shall  respect  the  rights  of  the 
people  expressed  in  our  laws  and  Conatiui- 
tlon.  And  fundamental  to  this  compact  is 
the  prliiclple  that  the  men  who  occupy  high 
office  shall  also  respect  these  standards— 
both  as  mer.  subject  to  the  law  and  the 
Constitution,  and  as  representatives  of  the 
Goverjiment  to  which  the  law  and  Constitu- 
tion also  apply  Violating  those  standards— 
or  negligenUy  aUowlng  them  to  be  vlolatad— 
destro.vs  the  understanding  ihat  permit  a 
free  government  to  operate. 

The  Framers  thus  estabii&hod  that  a  polli- 
ioal  tra.r.sgre66loj:i  against  the  American  peo- 
ple—violatloiia  of  the  trust  of  office  in  the 
form  of  treason,  bribery,  or  high  crimas  and 
misdemeanors — should  be  met  by  the  im- 
peachment and  removal  process,  so  liiat 
through  the  Congress  the  American  people 
could  protect  against  abuse*  in  office,  and 
so  tliat  the  highest  standards  of  pollUcaJ 
conduct,  and  the  political  compact,  could  be 
affirmed. 

This  is  the  prooess  to  which  we  may  be 
forced  to  turn.  But  that  course  wi;;  never  be 
enforced  on  up  bllr.cUy,  and  we  must  Judge 
whether  tlie  dangers  of  partisanship  and 
division  in  that  prooess  could  be  more  harm- 
ful than  the  evU  it  would  correct, 
xn 


The  frsmer?  knew  'hat  sllowlng  nidr- 
ment  on  the  most  fundamental  of  political 
questions  throueh  the  Impeach.rnent  and 
conviction  process  raised  the  danger  that 
partisanship  would  overwhelm  philosophv 
But  they  provided  us  the  option  of  Impeach- 
ment in  the  hope  that  principle  would 
transcend  partisanship. 

We  had  an  experience  with  a  partisan  Im- 
peachment in  the  case  of  President  A-drew 
Johnson.  Attacked  by  the  reconstruction 
Congress,  ai:d  trapped  into  disobevtig  a 
tenure  of  office  act  which  most  noW  airree 
was  Itself  unconstitutional,  the  Johnson  im- 
peachment lasted  three  full  moct^s  In  the 
spring  of  1888.  Of  that  time,  seven  weeks 
were  taken  up  by  a  trial  !n  the  Senate  on 
the  Impeachment  charges.  And  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  trial  the  Senate  declined 
to  give  in  to  partisanship  and  acquitted  the 
President. 

I  do  not  believe  It  likely  that  the  pcrrt?an- 
shlp  of  the  prooess  will  er^  be  repeated  I 
have  faith  that  an  Impeachment  prooeedlng 
today— although  it  may  have  its  partisan 
elements— would  see  the  triumph  of  prin- 
ciple. I  beUeve  that  it  could  grant  us  a  r*»- 
oluuon  of  the  lack  of  confidence  throueh- 
^  the  Nation  Ui  the  adheienoe  of  Ihe 
Presidency  to  the  rule  of  Jaw 

The  American  people  demand  snd  def^rrs 
a  resolution  of  this  crisis  of  confidence  It 
could  result  in  a  PW«l<l«it  vLndlcated— pw- 
b^  Willi  Lhe  oouatry  still  debating  ^ 
mu^t**'  **"*  ^^^  ""  ^^^  "^  blTofflo* 
Or  It  oould  end  to  the  departure  of  the 
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Preeldent  from  ofllce — to  l)«  Buoce«de<l  by  a 
new  Vice  President  conflrmed  under  the 
2Stb  amendment,  or  by  •  speclAl  election  to 
be  established  by  lew. 

The  proceas  of  Impeachment  offers  ua  a 
means  to  resolve  the  drama  of  Watergate. 
We  may  be  spared  that  pro«pect.  But  we 
miiet  be  prepared  to  face  It  If  neceaaary  to 
preserre  the  integrity  of  our  coostltutlonai 
system. 

[Ptom  the  Laa  Vegas  Sun.  Nov.  17.  1973] 

IJCFKACB3(KNT    \UT    BX   BIST  :    UUSJUX 

Sen  Edmund  S  Muskie  iD-M&lnet  said 
last  night  the  American  people  "demand  and 
deserve"  an  end  to  the  Watergate  drama  and 
impeachment  of  President  Nlzon  may  be  the 
only  answer 

He  stopped  short  of  caning  for  Impeach- 
ment but  saJd  the  events  of  recent  weeks  and 
months  have  "coafroated  us  with  the  ques- 
tion— regrettable  but  unavoidable — of  the 
President's  fltness  to  remain  in  ofllce." 

His  remarks  were  made  in  a  speech  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas 

"The  American  people  demand  and  deserve 
a  resolution  of  this  crisis  of  oonXtdence." 
Muskie  said.  •'It  could  result  In  a  President 
vindlca'-ed — perhaps  with  the  country  still 
debating  his  policies,  but  with  the  trust  of 
his  office  Intact. 

"Or  !t  could  end  In  the  departure  of  the 
President  from  office — to  be  succeeded  by  a 
new  V'.ce  President  oonflrmed  under  the  36th 
.V-rvendment — or  by  a  special  election  to  be 
establlahed  by  lax 

"The  process  of  impeachment  offers  us  a 
means  to  resolve  the  drama  of  Watergate.  We 
may  be  spared  that  prospect,  but  we  must  be 
prepared  to  face  It  If  necessary  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  our  constitutional  systems." 

He  i*ld  "the  gravity  of  the  crisis  the  Presi- 
dent has  created"  Is  such  that  It  cannot  be 
reetilved  solely  by  Nixon's  c%irrent  efforts  to 
take  his  case  to  Congress  and  the  people. 

"The  prospect  of  full  disclosure  la  yet  only 
i  hope  and  without  more  assurance  than  the 
President  has  given  us  so  far.  we  cannot  have 
*-he  neoe*»ary  confidence  that  all  the  facts  of 
Watergate  will  be  laid  bare,  and  that  all 
W»terg»te  wrongdoers  wUl  be  brought  to  Jus- 
tice.""  he  said 

"For  despite  the  President's  new  dlsdorure 
policy  the  American  people  continue  to  de- 
mand a  fui:  and  thorough  exposttlon  of  those 
facts,  versing  and  non-existent  tape  record- 
ings and  lix  control  of  evidence  held  by  the 
President  raise  Lnaraslng  doubts  that  any 
disclosure  -ontroUed  by  his  discretion  wlU 
ever  be  sau^actory. 

"It  Is  not  eaotigh  for  the  President  to  en- 
gage in  prlva'e  conversations,  at  his  ;  leasure 
and  In  his  domain,  with  members  of  Oon- 
gress.  Por  the  Amerlean  people  have  had 
enough  of  political  maneuvering  behind 
cioaed  doors." 

Only  ImpfMwhment.  he  said,  'could  bring 
ua  a  final  resolution  of  accusations  against 
the  President"  If  investigation  of  the  scandal 
fails  or  If  facta  suggest  Nlxoa  has  violated 
the  trust  of  his  ofBoe 


ADTO   SAPETY 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1973,  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 

•  Mr  CooK)  and  I  Introduced  legislation 

•  S.  25301  which  would  prohibit  the  re- 
moval or  rendering  Inoperative  of  safety 
related  equipment  on  motor  vehicles  re- 
quired by  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards.  I  Introduced  that  legislation 
because  It  made  little  sense  to  me  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  require  the  In- 
^tallatioQ  of  safety  systems  on  motor 
vehicles  and  (or  ihcme  systems  to  be  de- 
feated at  wi]l  As  I  pointed  out  when  I  in- 


troduced this  bill,  the  Clean  Air  Act  con- 
tains similar  prohibition  against  modifl- 
catlon  of  emission  control  de%'lces 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Rkcors  a  copy  of  an 
ad  which  appeared  In  the  Berne  Witness 
of  September  26.  1973.  It  Is  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  the  urgent  need  for  this  leglsla- 
Uon. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  ad  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

WSNTSO 

Owners  of  1974  Pord  products  unhappy 
with  buzaers  and  Interlocks.  For  a  safe  and 
quick  removal,  caU  334--6«66 
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WEST  VIRGINIA   AGAIN   LEADS 
TION  IN  REHABIUTATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973,  the  West  Virginia 
Division  of  Vocational  Reliabllltatlon  re- 
gained its  first-place  ranking  among  the 
50  States  in  the  number  of  persons  reha- 
bilitated per  100.000  population.  As  a 
West  Virginian,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped. I  am  understandabli'  proud  of 
this  achievement.  Pinal  reports  for  the 
fiscal  year  show  that  483  persons  per  100,- 
000  population  and  648  per  10,000  dis- 
abled population  were  restored  to  em- 
ployment and  productive  lives.  A  total  of 
27,932  persons  were  referred  to  the  West 
Virginia  agency  during  the  year,  and  19.- 
510  were  provided  one  or  more  rehabili- 
tation services.  Both  are  new  highs  for 
the  agency. 

In  addition  to  cases  served  by  the  field 
program,  the  division  disability  de- 
termination section  processed  17.950 
cases,  and  9.500  were  allowed  social 
security  benefits  A  total  of  30.294  bene- 
ficiaries received  $7  million  monthly  In 
benefits  during  the  year. 

The  division's  black  lung  section  re- 
ceived 42.634  applications  and  processed 
35.536.  There  were  14.224  cases  allowed 
benefits.  During  fiscal  year  1973.  a  total 
of  38,240  black  lung  beneficiaries  re- 
ceived $8,481,000  monthly.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program,  in  January  of 
1970.  a  total  of  $242,128,000  has  been  paid 
to  black  lung  t)eneflclarles. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  programs  that 
work.  Diligent  efforts  to  maximize  the 
State  and  Federal  rehabilitation  dollars 
that  actually  go  Into  the  hands  of  the 
needy  and  the  helpless  make  rehabilita- 
tion one  of  the  best  .services  government 
can  offer.  The  aim  to  restore  those  who 
are  handicapped  or  who  suffer  Job- 
related  Illness  to  tax-paying,  self-suffl- 
clency  Is  the  best  social  and  economic  In- 
vestment we  can  make 

The  accomplishments  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion are  the  result  of  much  hard  work,  of 
pride  in  the  program,  and  teamwork  on 
the  part  of  every  dedicated  staff  member 
throughout  the  State  I  congratulate  Di- 
vision EHrector  Thorold  3  Funk  and  each 
member  of  his  staff  on  their  achieve- 
ments They  have  developed  close  work- 
ing relationship  with  sister  agencies  In 
behalf  of  persons  for  whom  there  Is 
shared  concern,  to  assure  that  no  person 
In  need  of  services  shall  be  overlooked. 


THE    NO\nNATION    OF    GERALD    R. 
FORD    TO    BE   VICE   PRESIDENT 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing Democratic  member  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  I  voted  today  to  recom- 
mend approvEd  by  the  Senate  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Representative  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  I  have  conducted  a 
searching  Inquiry  into  Representative 
Fords  public  and  private  record.  I  am 
satisfied  btised  upon  the  lnquir>-  and  my 
own  interrogation  of  Representative  Ford 
that  he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  character 
and  probity,  and  one  who  will  not  abuse 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  his  public 
office. 

And  I  would  add  tliat  integrity— basic 
honesty — Is  a  quality  In  very  high  de- 
mand in  the  highest  reaches  of  our  Oov- 
emment these  days 

I  have  some  very  basic  philosophical 
differences  with  Representative  Ford  on 
Government  policies.  But  I  also  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
elected  by  the  majority  of  the  people, 
has  a  light  under  the  25th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  to  nominate  a  Vice 
President  who  Is  In  agreement  with  him 
on  basic  policies. 

In  recommending  approval  of  the  nom- 
ination, therefore,  I  am  supporting  the 
nomination  of  a  man  of  Integrity  and  am 
respecting  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
expressed  in  the  1972  national  election, 
but  I  am  not  endorsing  what  I  consider 
to  be  Mr  Ford  s  conservative  philosophy- 
of  Government. 


THE  ENERGY   CRISIS   AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  University  of  California-Riverside 
on  November  15,  our  collea>fue  from 
-Maine.  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskii.  de- 
livered a  speech  putting  In  perspective 
the  relationship  of  the  energy  crlsLs  and 
the  environment  Senator  Muskies  ex- 
pertise on  environmental  matters  is  well 
known  to  us  all.  His  work  on  environ- 
mental legislation  has  helped  convince 
the  Nation  that  we  must  place  a  high 
priority  on  protecting  the  resources  of 
the  world  In  which  we  Live  But  he  also 
displayed  an  understanding  that  envi- 
ronmental considerations  are  not  abso- 
lute, but  must  be  measured  against  other 
needs. 

Senator  MrsKir  brought  this  same  ap- 
proach of  balancing  environmental 
against  other  needs  to  his  analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  environment  But  he  concluded 
in  his  recent  speech  that — 

with  wise  use  of  wasted  energy  and  Im- 
proved conversion  efficiencies,  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  country  need  not  be  reduced 
and  the  environment  need  not  suffer. 

Senator  Mtjskh's  analysis  of  our  na- 
tional "energy  budget,"  points  out  that 
energy  used  In  transportation,  for  In- 
stance, is  85  percent  wasted,  and  that 
current  American  construction  practices 
lead  to  unnecessary  overuses  of  energj' 

.A     comprehensive     national     energy 
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conservation  program — including  direct 
Government  action,  and  research — may 
meet  our  energy  needs.  But  Senator 
Muskie  warns  us  that  if  we  ignore  the 
need  for  Federal  leadership,  and  "if  we 
sacrifice  environmental  standards  as  the 
first  offering  to  our  energy  appetite,  we 
win  soon  pay  a  much  higher  tribute  in 
the  form  of  damaged  public  health,  de- 
stroyed water  quality,  more  noise  and 
.  congestion  and.  Inevitably,  an  energy 
crisis  worsened  by  neglect  of  its  basic 
causes." 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Muskie 's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rns ASKS  BT  Senatob  Edmund  8.  MirsKix 

I 
A  recent  study  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  ominously  predicts  that  a  mis- 
handling of  our  energy  crisis  could  yield  an 
economic  slow-down  to  a  growth  rate  of 
1.6%  per  year  In  the  next  few  years  No  un- 
employment prediction  Is  made,  but  the 
conclusion  is  obvious:  Jobs  and  Income 
would  shrink. 

This  report  Is  even  more  shocking  because 
It  appeared  months  before  the  Middle  East 
war  and  the  cut-off  of  Arab  oil. 
n 
We  are  facing  an  intense  period  of  adjust- 
ment, and  though  we  act  under  the  cloud 
of  crisis  and  rhetoric,  we  must  recognize 
the  deep  societal  shifts  that  are  impending 
In  changing  our  models  of  energy  allocation 
and  consumption. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  some  very  dlfflc\Ut 
questions,  the  first  of  which  Is:  How  do  we 
provide  for  the  growing  needs  of  society  when 
that  growth  requires  more  energy  than  the 
available  resources  will  provide'  How  can  we 
beet  reevaluate  our  definition  of  needs  and 
our  allocation  priorities? 

In  the  past,  the  economics  of  scarcity  have 
created  great  wealth  and  great  poverty.  For 
thousands  of  years  slavery  sustained  the  rul- 
ing class  Slavery  was  displaced  by  low  cost 
labor  And  low  cost  labor  has  been  In  large 
measure  replaced  by  low  cost  energy 

We  are  entering  a  period  In  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  readily  available  next  step 
to  sustain  the  economic  growth  and  the  equl- 
Ues  of  our  society.  We  will  be  forced  to  rely 
on  technologies  not  yet  invented.  To  survive 
untU  then,  we  will  need  to  discipline  our 
profligate  use  of  energy 

Our  failure  to  make  decision  In  this  half  of 
this  decade  may  well  result  m  catastrophe 
In  the  next  decade. 

It  is  easy  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Irony 
of  our  plight.  We  cannot  Just  turn  off  our 
economy — we  cannot  even  reverse  present 
trends  without  generatmg  uncertainty  and 
recession. 

So  we  build  and  sell  cars  which  get  less 
than  16  miles  per  gallon  where  we  should 
require  20  miles  per  gallon  as  a  minimum. 
We  build  highways  for  cars  to  travel  70 
miles  per  hour  when  every  responsible  per- 
son suggests  that  wisdom  dictates  a  rational 
60  m.lles  per  hour. 

We  de-emphaslze  public  transit  even 
though  most  of  otir  current  energy  crista 
could  t)e  resolved  If  we  relied  on  the  effi- 
ciencies of  buses  and  trains  rather  than  the 
waste  associated  with  private  cars 

It  is  obvious  that  some  In  America  wotild 
use  the  energj*  crisis  to  delay  and  or  even 
the  environmental  standards  developed  In 
the  past  three  years.  For  more  than  a  year 
the  energy  companies,  in  anticipation  of 
their  failure  to  meet  our  energy  needs,  have 


been  buUdlng  a  case  against  pollution  con- 
trol. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  .\merican  peo- 
ple will  see  past  this  shabby  attempt  to 
create  a  scapegoat  for  failure.  No  amount  of 
relaxation  of  pollution  controls  will  Invent 
new  oil  or  new  natural  gas.  Relaxation  would 
only  dangerously  delay  addressing  the  real 
changes  we  must  make  to  protect  our  health 
and  our  environment. 

If  we  sacrifice  environmental  standards  as 
the  first  offering  to  our  energy  appetite  we 
wlU  soon  pay  a  much  higher  tribute  in  ihe 
form  of  damaged  public  health,  destroyed 
water  quality,  more  noise  and  congestion 
and.  inevitably,  an  energy  crisis  worsened  by 
neglect  of  Its  basic  causes. 

m 

We  are  faced  today  with  an  immediate 
energy  crisis  In  the  winter  ahead — and  we  as 
a  people  will  be  forced  to  make  painful  ad- 
justments In  our  pattern  of  energy  consump- 
tion to  permit  us  to  get  through  this  period 
with  minimum  damage  to  our  economy.  In 
the  long  term,  our  -  aergv  problems  may  be 
solved  by  new  eneigy  sources  such  as  solar 
energy,  nuclear  fusion,  coal  gasification  and 
the  like. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  not  about 
the  Immediate  crisis  we  face  m  the  months 
ahead,  nor  about  long-term  prospects  for 
exotic  new  sources  of  energy.  I  want  to  talk 
instead  about  the  conservation  of  energy 
which  Is  now  an  urgent  requirement  that 
WlU  be  with  us  in  the  immediate  future  and 
for  at  least  two  decades  to  come. 

In  the  short,  medium,  and  long-run  we 
need  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  stop  the'  ac- 
celerating growth  In  energy  constmiptlon  In 
the  country.  This  winter  we  will  "conserve." 
which  may  mean  deprivation.  But  for  the 
Immediate  future,  we  must  end  waste  It  Is 
this  process  and  this  process  alone  which 
will  permit  economic  stability. 

Unless  we  can  curtaU  the  4.6%  annual 
overall  energy  consumption  growth  rate  now 
in  process  and  the  7%  growth  rate  in  elec- 
trical use,  we  wUl  create  impossible  conflicts 
In  many  parts  of  our  society, 
rv 

A  recent  article  in  Science  magazine  re- 
vealed that  80%  of  all  energy  is  now  wasted. 
For  example,  the  average  rate  of  energy  con- 
version In  coal  fired  thermal  electric  power 
planu  Is  less  than  40cr.  In  nuclear  plants  the 
conversion  rate  Is  even  less  We  can  obviously 
make  substantial  Improvements  If  we  were 
merely  wasting  10%  to  30%  of  our  energy, 
the  task  ahould  be  much  more  difficult.  But 
60%  waste  means  we  have  tremendous  op- 
tions available  through  Improved  technology 
With  wise  use  of  wasted  energy  and  improved 
conversion  efficiencies,  the  standard  of  llv- 
ing  of  our  country  need  not  be  reduced  and 
the  environment  need  not  suffer. 

The  energy  budget  Is  composed  of  many 
small  areas  of  Impact,  and  the  only  way  to 
make  subsUntlal  gains  Is  to  seek  Improve- 
ments In  a  wide  range  of  acUvlUes. 
v 

The  transportation  sector  is  the  worst  of- 
fender in  energy  consumpUon.  It  is  only  ap- 
prc^rlate  that  we  begin  our  conservation 
measures  there.  Transportation  activities 
waste  86%  of  the  energy  thev  constime  Only 
lbf(  actually  goes  to  turning  tires,  grinding 
wheels,  or  splnmng  propellors.  And  the  trend 
.or  many  decades  has  been  In  the  wrong 
direction. 

We  have  moved  from  energy-lean  trans- 
portation modes  to  energy-fat  vehicles.  Air- 
planes are  eight  times  worse  than  raUroads 
In  energy  consumpUon  for  every  passenger 
mUe  traveled.  AutomobUea  are  more  than 
three  Umes  as  wasteful  as  rail  tran^)orta- 
tlon.  Yet  we  have  been  moving  steadUy  and 
rapidly  towards  Increased  air  and  automo- 
bUe  travel.  And  the  auto  itaelf  has  become 


Increasingly  energy  fat  For  example,  a  60% 
reducUon  in  automobile  weight  could  yield 
a  100%   increase  In  fuel  economy. 

If  Americans  purchase  lighter  weight  cars 
this  year  in  greater  numbers  than  antici- 
pated, we  will  all  receive  Immediate  benefit 
from  such  action,  for  lighter  cars  consume 
considerably  leas  gasoline  than  their  bulky 
counterparts. 

Think  about  this:  IX  the  average  weight  of 
automobiles  purchased  today  were  to  drop 
to  a  level  of  2.500  pounds,  total  gasoline 
consumption  In  l»85  would  be  reduced  to 
the  level  we  now  project  for  1976! 

If  this  goal  was  realized,  crude  oil  Im- 
ports cotUd  be  reduced  by  2.1  mllUon  barrels 
per  day  in  1986  The  balance  of  payments 
savings  would  be  »2.3  billion  annually  in 
current  prices. 

Governmental  efforts  to  shift  to  other 
travel  modes  have  been  meager  and  Infre- 
quent Amtrak  Is  really  little  more  than  a 
gleam  m  the  public  eye  when  comptired  with 
the  massive  public  Investments  we  have  made 
In  highways  and  airline  subsidies.  We  can 
make  substantial  energy  gains  m  the  near 
term  by  making  sizable  shifts  in  transporta- 
tion emphasis.  A  number  of  these  changes 
could  be  made  quickly  without  capital  In- 
vestment, because  most  of  our  public  trans- 
portation systems  run  below  capacity 

Disincentives  for  personal  transportation 
such  as  limits  on  parking  or  higher  priced 
gasoline  and  fare -free  transit  could  cause 
an  Immediate  shift. 

Simple  operating  subsidies  and  reduced 
fares  would  have  immediate  Impact 

Even  where  capital  investments  are  re- 
quired, much  could  be  done  in  one  to  three 
years — in  the  acquisition  of  buses  and  roil- 
ing stock  to  use  existing  roads  and  rights- 
of-way— and  could  have  substantial  impact 
before  the  end  of  this  decade.  And  the  sav- 
ings In  energy  and  consumer  dollars  would, 
of  course,  be  even  greater  by  the  year  1986. 

We  could  save  slgnUBcant  energy  resources 
If  we  were  only  to  reverse  the  shifts  that 
have  occurred  In  travel  patterns  and  move 
back  to  lean  energy  travel  modes  If  that 
shift  occurred  at  the  same  rate  as  has  t)een 
occurring  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  we  could,  acjrordlng  to  a 
Senate  report,  save  1.3  million  barrels  of  oU 
per  day  by  1986.  Such  a  shift  would  reduce 
by  one-tenth  the  projected  need  for  crude 
oil  Imports  In  1985. 

VI 

Changes  in  the  building  and  construction 
sector  of  our  economy  can  yield  substantial 
savings  Lighting  accounts  for  24<if  of  all  the 
electricity  sold  in  the  United  States  A  num- 
ber of  engineers  have  Indicated  that  ade- 
quate lighting  In  commercial  buildings  could 
be  reached  at  only  about  50qt  of  current 
lighting  standards  by  using  less  lighting 
changing  to  fiuorescent  lights,  and  spacing 
.ights  more  appropriately.  If  this  is  coupled 
with  other  deeign  changes,  electrical  con- 
sumption In  commercial  buildings  could  be 
cut  to  less  than  half  the  present  level 

If  construction  concepts  were  adopted 
that  matched  the  pUot  project  now  being 
conducted  by  H.UX).  wherein  materials  and 
energy  are  recycled  in  development  com- 
plexes, an  estimated  40  percent  energy  sav- 
ing coiUd  be  Bttamed  over  present  practice* 
with  significant  reductions  in  solid  waste 
and  m  air  and  water  polluUon  In  this  proj- 
ect, the  vraste  heat — a  byproduct  of  energy 
production  which  Is  now  enutted  Into  tHe 
atmosphere  or  discharged  into  water— Is  used 
for  space  heat  and  hot  water  heating 

Similar  kinds  of  conservation  and  recy- 
cling  activities  could  apply  to  other  indus- 
trial and  residential  developments  Such 
ideas  do  not  imply  drawing  board  experi- 
ments: in  1973.  there  were  23  plants  in  Amer- 
ica using  waste  heat  from  electrical  power 
generation  for  hot  water  and  space  heating 
The  Idea  is  avaUable  now.  To  the  extent  that 
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it  la  »ppae<l  In  new  oonstractlon  4ctlTttlM.  It 
could  drastically  reduce  the  capital  Invest- 
ment for  envtroameatal  coDtrola  tmpaM<l  on 
new  power  plants. 

ra 

Many  of  the  stepa  needed  require  direct 
actum  by  governmaat.  Let  me  uaa  the  utUlty 
ladufttry  and  electricity  as  an  example.  We 
are  not  taHrlfg  alMut  a  new  governmental 
preeence  here,  (or  government  liaa  tradltlon- 
aliy  t>0en  part  ot  the  rate-making  prooesa. 
We  are  simply  speaking  of  changes  the  gOT- 
emment  can  require  through  that  preeence. 

Under  present  regulatory  acuoo^.  a  utuity 
c»mpany's  proflte  or  earnings  wtU  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Investment  made  In  plant  and 
equipment.  Therefore,  no  matter  what  en- 
vironmental constraints  are  Impoeed.  It 
noakes  economic  sense  for  the  company  to 
seek  growth  In  customers  and  In  the  amount 
>f  use  per  custocker 

The  oompanlee  are  trapped  by  the  system 
The  utllltlee  cannot  be  expected  to  behave 
differently  unless  fundamental  changes  occur 
in  their  race  structure.  Electric  rates  must 
be  based  on  higher  prices  for  higher  con- 
sumption Not  only  will  this  protect  (>eople 
who  consume  little,  but  It  will  encourage 
'.arge  consumers  to  be  more  oonaervatlve 
Hates  must  becocne  a  function  of  something 
other  than  capital  Investment  In  plants, 
vm 

I  miist  emphasize  that  to  be  snccessfut.  an 
energy  conservation  program  must  be  com- 
prehensive. An  attempt  to  save  energy  in  one 
sector  without  counterbalancing  action  in  a 
x>mpettng  energy-use  sector  wotild  simply 
shift  consumption  rather  than  yield  net 
energy  savings. 

Rren-handed  pressure  across  the  board  Is 
an  absolute  necessity  if  energy  conservation 
<oals  are  to  be  attained  It  la  for  Just  this 
reason  that  rabatantial  attention  to  medium- 
range  energy  conservation  activities  is  neces- 
sary OtherwtM.  short-term  energy  fixes  are 
Ikely  to  yield  the  same  kind  of  chaos  that 
^la^  acoompaj\led  the  uneven  application  of 
9<*onomlc  controls  under  ph*M  I.  II.  m.  and 
rv 

n 

Ptnally.  U.S  energy  policy  must  encourage 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  world- 
wide consumption  of  available  energy 

We  can  do  this  by  fostering  technology 
that  develops  energy  resources  that  are  pub- 
licly available  on  a  worldwide  basU  Sclar 
energy,  geotherai*!  reaouroee.  ocean  tides. 
and  fuels  for  fusion  power  can  be  distributed 
in  a  much  more  equitable  pattern  Not  only 
are  these  reeources  renewable  but  thev 
aren't  sus<-eptlble  to  traditional  patterns  of 
i7«-i\ershlp 

We  can  help  other  countries  develop  these 
sources  of  energy  through  investment  In  imw 
technology.  To  pretend  that  such  aid  Is  not 
needed  is  to  perpetuate  an  inherently  un- 
stable sttuatton  that  ma',  send  severe  shock 
waves  tbrovich  this  country  when  the  quake 
of  readfostment  occurs  How  long  can  one 
nation  use  one- third  of  the  world's  energy — 
sapeciillv  wben  that  consumption  level  can 
only  be  ■uetained  by  u««  of  imoorted  fuett 

Por  1  (ew  more  yean,  perhaps  But  we 
would  be  Ul-«dvised  to  watt  until  the  ead 
a<  that  period  before  we  seek  read;ustnM>nt. 

We  need  cleaner  and  more  abundant 
sources  ot  energy.  Thev  will  not  come  by 
wrlcing  a  blank  check  to  the  oU  industry 
or  destnrv-tng  the  envlrotiment  They  wUl 
only  cxrnie  If  the  I^aderal  Oovemment  takes 
the  lesMlership  m  deveioptnc  energy  source* 
as  It  did  In  the  moon  procram  to  put  man 
on  the  moon  A  psesarch  and  developiaant 
eSort  with  an  ApoUo-type  ooaunitiasnl  ean 
get  the  Job  dooe  AiMl  If  we  set  deadllnea 
tLuO.  meant  the  Inlenatvc  eaort  that  Is  needed 
U  can  get  dooe  In  tune  espeolaUy  If  we  take 
the  cooeervatU/P  a&easures  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed today. 


Tou  In  this  audience  are  living  in  a  Lab- 
oratory example  of  what  our  civilization 
faces  as  a  result  at  unrestrained  and  undis- 
ciplined growth.  In  southern  CalL'omla,  you 
have  a  transportation  system  designed  to 
facilitate  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the 
people  who  came  to  the  West  to  escape  the 
confines  of  the  overcrowded  Eaat.  But  the 
by-product  of  that  system  U  an  eDvironment 
which  Is  Incrsaslngly  unllvsable  for  Its  grow- 
ing population 

The  people  of  Callforlnla  had  an  early  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  the  meaning  of 
Umlted  resources.  Nearly  two  decades  a^o, 
political  leaders  In  this  State  began  to  rec- 
ognize that  supplies  of  fresh  water  were  not 
adequate  to  ser%e  the  population  growth. 

Tour  leaders  chose  to  find  new  water  sup- 
pUe» — to  develop  a  icoter  Import  program 
tor  southern  California. 

Todays  dilemma  Is  a  limited  air  reaource. 
The  existing  quantity  has  been  exhausted 
and  present  quality  Is  unacceptable.  Un- 
fortunately, we  lack  the  technology  of  air 
reuse.  And.  there  Isn't  any  air  to  Import 
from  anywhere  else. 

The  response  to  this  crisis  cannot  be  the 
engineering  of  new  works  or  the  applica- 
tion of  new  inventions  The  solution  Uee  In 
cbange  In  activities,  lifestyle  and  the  pat- 
terns of  growth  One  such  area  of  change  is 
in  peraonal   transportation. 

Unfortunately.  Detroit  appears  to  be  un- 
able at  this  time  to  build  an  automobile 
that  will  meet  the  criteria  which  the  Con- 
gress propoaed  as  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health. 

They  argue  that  the  capability  to  reduce 
pollutanu  In  cars  Is  limited  by  present  en- 
gine technology  and  by  limitations  on  the 
supply  of  available  energy  to  power  cars. 

Thus.  If  an  adequate,  viable  economic  base 
Is  to  be  maintained,  this  region  Is  going  to 
have  to  develop  alternative  strategies  to 
move  people  about. 

And  If  you  doubt  the  necessity  of  this 
proposition.  let  me  cite  for  you  an  interest- 
ing fact  Even  If  every  single  automobile  on 
the  read  today  In  California  and  in  the 
future,  met  the  purportedly  impossible  clean 
Air  Act  standards  for  dean  cars,  this  basin 
would  Btm  require  a  S0%  reduction  in  ve- 
hicle miles  traveled. 

So  I  repeat,  the  question  Is  not  </,  but  at 
t£hat  cott  and  fioio  long? 

n 

And  while  this  decision  la  being  made,  two 
other  realities  must  be  considered :  The  limi- 
tations on  the  available  land  and  the  limi- 
tations on  available  energy. 

The  enerfry  crisis  and  environmental  crisis 
are  Interrelated  The  tremendous  Increase  in 
demand  for  energy  has  a  significant  adverse 
Impact  oo  the  quality  of  air  and  water. 

Bnergy  use  Is  a  direct  messure  of  oiir 
fr<..wth.  and  air  and  water  pollution  are  a 
direct  by-product  of  that  growth  What  ap- 
pears to  be  leaa  well  understood  is  that  the 
shortajce  of  energy  and  the  shortaife  of  sir. 
water  and  land  are  not  In  conflict  but  rather 
are  reflections  on  the  finite  nature  of  tbe 
reeources  which  support  human  activity. 

But  (oesll  fuels,  like  land,  water  and  air, 
are  not  being  manufactured  anymore. 

Tbe  finite  nature  of  these  reeources  (oroes 
us  to  become  reliant  on  Ingenuity  We  must 
assume  that  Invention  like  consumption  win 
grow  at  exponential  ratet — a  nice  but  risky 
assumption.  It  Is  this  kind  of  risky  aseump- 
tion  which  has  created  our  present  dilemma 

Thus,  the  people  of  tbeee  United  States 
have  to  make  souie  hard  decisions  We  may 
have  time  even  in  the  hysteria  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis  to  make  decisions  which  wilt  mln- 
tmlM  disruption,  maximise  the  availability  of 
Umlted  reeources  and  maintain  an  economic 
system  which  supporte  our  population  In  a 
reeaooably  prosperous  manner 


This  will  not  occur  m  the  kind  of  climate 
that  exists  today.  We  have  to  come  to  gripe 
with  scarcity  and  the  need  to  distribute 
limited  resources  equitably 

We  need  to  alter  our  transportation  pat- 
terns to  rely  on  public  mass  traasportation 
where  that  Is  a  viable  alternative  In  order  to 
assure  the  availability  of  personal  trans- 
portation where  there  are  no  options 

We  must  recognize  the  limits  on  growth 
and  expansion  and  begin  to  consider  our 
communities  in  terms  ot  capability  to  aasxire 
eseentlai  tranuportatlon.  communication, 
educatloiial  and  environmental  services  to 
our  citizens. 

Ths  crucial  challenge  laid  down  for  man 
in  the  last  quarter  of  this  century  was  aptly 
stated  by  Dr  George  Woodwell  of  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  in  hearings  I 
chaired  this  year 

"We  are  the  richest  nation  and  we  should 
at  the  moment  l>e  building  the  capacity  to 
address  correctly  the  questions  of  how  to 
reconcile  the  needs  of  30th  century  man  with 
the  facts  of  a  living  but  finite  earth. 

"Instead  we  are  watching  the  dismantling 
of  science  We  would  be  terrified.  If  we  were 
thoughtful." 

I  concur 


EIGHTH  ANNIVEKiiARY  OF  THE  SEC- 
OND REPUBLIC  OF  ZAIRE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marlcs  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Sec- 
ond Republic  of  Zaire  This  huge  Airican 
countr>'.  formerly  known  as  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  more  recently  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  has  made  enor- 
mous progress  toward  achieving  the  good 
UXe  for  all  Its  citizens 

Since  its  most  difficult  beginnings  In 
I960,  the  Republic  of  Zaire  has  achieved 
political  £ind  economic  stability  under 
President  Mobutu  and  has  taken  its  place 
as  one  of  the  le«din«  nations  of  Africa. 

For  over  13  years  Zaire  has  been  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  United  States.  Rec- 
osrnizlng  the  need  for  foreign  Investment 
to  bring  about  the  full  realization  of  Its 
economic  potential.  President  Mobutu 
has  made  a  special  eflort  to  attract  DJ5. 
bualness  to  Zaire 

At  the  luncheon  held  on  October  3, 
1973,  In  New  York,  hosted  by  ciialrman 
Wriston.  of  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York.  President  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko  addressed  US.  business  leaders  and 
once  again  Invited  the  participation  of 
the  OB.  private  sector  in  Zaire's  devel- 
opment 

Zaire's  progress  In  the  past  8  years  Is 
a  Rtgniflcant  achievement  I  am  confident 
that  Zjdre's  devflnnrr.cnt  ulU  continue. 


NATIONAL      ENERGY      EMERGENCY 
ACT  OF   1973 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  In  which  the  National  En- 
ergy  Emergency  Act  of  1973  was  ap- 
proved As  a  cosponsor  of  that  legisla- 
tion, I  previously  had  indicated  my  full 
support  for  that  measure  and  was  re- 
corded as  being  In  favor  of  Its  timely 
passage.  In  support  of  amendments  which 
sought  to  strengthen  that  measure  and 
m  opposition  to  proposals  to  dilute  Its 
efTectlvenef.s. 

I  ask  unnnlmous  consent  that  the 
statement  I  had  Intended  to  give  In  sup- 
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port  of  that  measure  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows : 

Statxment  or  Senatoe  Kennedy  on  S    35S9 
I   rise    Ln   support   of   the   legislation   now 
before     the     Senate,     the    National     Energy 
Emergency  Act  of  1973. 

This  legislation  Is  critically  needed  today 
In  the  United  States.  Only  through  imme- 
diate Implementation  of  energy  conservation 
messures  that  mandate  a  reduction  In  the 
consumption  of  energy  will  we  be  able  to 
maintain  an  adequate  supply  to  priority 
needs  during  this  winter. 

Although  events  In  the  Middle  East  have 
dramatLied  the  situation,  the  shortage  that 
we  are  now  facing  was  anilclpat-ed  as  long 
ago  as  last  January  when  Maseachusette  was 
forced  by  a  shortage  of  low  sulfur  fuel  to 
dilute  some  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  air  quality 
standards. 

It  was  anticipated  when  the  Congress  gave 
the  President  authority  las'.  April  to  allo- 
cate the  supply  shortage  among  different  re- 
gions and  to  priority  customers  It  was  an- 
ticipated when  I  and  other  Senators  In- 
troduced legislation  in  May  to  nmndate  a 
sharing  of  the  short  supply  of  fuel  among 
regions,  priority  customers  and  between 
major  oil  companies  and  Independents.  It 
was  anticipated  when  the  Senate  in  early 
June  passed  the  Mand;>;ory  Allocation  blU. 
It  was  anticipated  throughout  the  summer 
as  witness  after  witness  told  of  the  faUure  of 
lUe  voluntary  sjstem  the  Admlnl£tratlon  had 
set  up  and  called  Instead  for  mandatory 
action.  It  was  anticipated  throughout  the 
Slimmer  as  the  Administration  blocked  ac- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  a 
mandatory  system. 

Not  imtil  November  1.  after  10  consecutive 
weeks  In  which  dlatlllate  fuel  stocks  were  be- 
low the  level  of  1971.  did  the  Administra- 
tion put  into  eSect  a  mandatory  allocation 
system.  Even  then  It  wai.  not  fully  adequate, 
not  fully  staffed  and  not  fully  prepared. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Administra- 
tion stuck  with  the  major  oil  compariles  In 
rejecting  a  mandatory  allocation  system.  a:.d 
watched  as  they  forced  the  disappearance 
of  independent  gasoline  stations,  watched  as 
they  denied  fuel  oU  supplies  to  independent 
wholesalers,  and  watched  as  they  raked  In 
the  highest  profits  In  more  than  a  decade.  In 
that  regard,  I  would  note  that  the  Oulf  Oil 
Company  reported  a  third  quarter  profit 
rise  of  91  jjcrcent,  E^xon.  80  percent  and 
Mobil  64  percent.  I  ask  unanimous  c^jnsent 
that  a  table  showing  the  pront.'!  of  major 
oU  companies  in  the  third  quarter  a.d  over 
the  past  9  months  be  placed  iii  the  Record. 
Nor  did  tbe  predictions  of  serious  short- 
falls in  New  Eiigland,  the  Midwest  and  other 
regions  of  the  country  convince  the  Admin- 
istration to  undertake  any  steps  for  the  con- 
servation of  energy. 

Only  last  week  was  there  an  expression  of 
dawning  recognition  by  the  President  that 
the  situation  was  critical  and  that  homes 
might  go  cold,  businesses  might  close, 
schools  might  suspend,  and  the  entire  econ- 
omies of  whole  regions  of  the  nation  might 
suffer  severely. 

According  to  testimony  before  the  .Senate 
Interior  Committee,  the  nationwide  short- 
age of  petroleum  Is  expected  to  reach  over 
20  perrvnt  of  our  requirements  during  the 
next  6  months,  reaching  close  to  8  million 
*'*rrels  per  day  In  some  regions,  such  as  New 
England,  the  Impact  of  the  shortage  will  be 
far  more  severe. 

In  New  England,  for  heating  oil  alone,  the 
most  optimistic  estimate  has  been  that  we 
will  be  abort  some  600  million  gallons  of 
home  heaUng  oil  The  most  pessimistic  es- 
timates are  nearly  double  that  figure.  The 


Impart  of  that  shortage  car.  be  best  under- 
stood when  that  figure  of  800  million  gallons 
Is  related  to  use  That  quantity  of  home 
heating  oi:  would  proMde  sufficient  fuel  oil 
to  heat  .'346  WK)  h-mes  for  a  full  year  Thiis 
we  are  facing  a  crisis  of  Immense  proportions 
In  New  England,  one  which  requires  emer- 
gency measures  e\en  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Senate 
Is  such  an  emergency  measure.  I  would  hope 
It  would  be  treated  a£  such  by  the  mem- 
bers and  that  we  could  move  to  final  pas- 
sage of  this  measure   roday. 

I  want  to  commend  tlie  chairman  and 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior    Committee     for     the     diligence     with 


which  this   legislativ 


I  an;   pleased 


to  cosponsor.  has  been  brought  before  the 
full  Senate  for  final  action. 

I  tdso  am  p:ea.sed  that  amendments  I 
suggested  In  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee have  been  Included. 

The  legislation  now  directs  the  FYesi- 
dent  to  Implement  emergency  fuel  storage 
contingency  programs  instead  of  merely  au- 
thorizing him  to  take  such   action. 

It  provides  for  the  reduction  In  the  orig- 
inal time  period  for  development  of  those 
plans. 

And  It  provides  for  assistance  In  the  form 
of  low  Interest  loans  to  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  to  Instill  storm  windows. 
Insulation  and  other  methods  of  reducing 
energy   consumption    for   heating    purposes. 

I  believe  these  changes  in  the  bill  are  re- 
finements that  Increase  the  likelihood  that 
Its  purposes  wUl  be  achieved. 

The  critical  elements  of  the  bill  are  the 
requirement  placed  on  the  President  to  de- 
vise and  Implement  a  plan  for  a  nationwide 
emergency  energy  rationing  and  conserva- 
tion program  within  15  days  after  the  act 
becomes  law. 

This  two-pronged  plan  first  mtist  provide 
for  a  priority  system  and  plan  for  rationing 
scarce  fuels  with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
the  distribution  of  low  sulfur  fuels  to  those 
sections  of  the  country  where  a  health 
hazard  would  exist  In  the  absence  of  such 
fuels.  With  sharp  divergences  between  the 
avaUable  supplies  of  fuels  In  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  level  of  need 
In  those  regions,  a  national  plan  to  Insure 
an  equitable  sharing  of  the  current  short- 
age Is  essential. 

The  second  prong  of  the  plan  must  pro- 
vide for  energy  conservation  measures  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  level  of  consumption 
by  10  percent  within  10  days  and  25  percent 
within  four  weeks  The  bill  p.'ovides  for  a 
series  of  conservation  measures  but  does  not 
limit  the  President  s  authority  to  order  ad- 
ditional measures  into  e3ect 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  also  vital 
Including  the  increased  assistance  to  mass 
transit,  raising  the  federal  share  under  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  80  percent,  and  di- 
recting the  President  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment Incentives  for  public  transportation 
Including  operating  subsidies  to  provide  for 
reduced  fares. 

We  know  that  the  largest  energy  burner 
Is  the  automobile,  accounting  for  55  percent 
of  all  ene.'-jjy  u.sed  for  transportation.  And 
we  know  the  automobile  is  ;es.s  efficient  than 
railroads  or  buses  a5  a  way  of  moving  f)eople 
Thus,  all  measures  to  transfer  passengers 
from  the  automobile  to  majis  transit  will 
produce  substantial  eiiergy  savings 

Finally,  the  bUl  both  authari7es  the  Pres- 
ident to  bring  into  production  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  and  to  direct  private  re- 
fineries to  adjust  their  oxiipui  to  maximize 
the  production  of  scarce  fuels  Both  meas- 
ures hopefuUy  will  mean  additional  supplies 
vitally  needed  if  we  are  to  meet  the  crisis 
facing  the  nation. 

The  earliest  possible  ImplemenUtlon  of 
this  measure  Is  crucial  if  we  are  to  act  to 


prevent  the  full  severity  of  the  current 
shortage  from  hitting  during  the  coldest 
part  of  the  winter  Only  by  conserving  energy- 
today  and  only  by  rationing  supplies  today 
are  we  going  to  be  able  to  find  sufficient  sup- 
plies to  heat  our  homes,  our  schools,  our  hoe- 
pl'aU  and  our  businesses  In  Januarv  and 
February. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  support 
to  prompt  passage  of  this  measure. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  MEDICAL  DEVICES 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President  leg- 
islation giving  the  Federal  Government 
authority  to  regulate  the  qualltv  of  medi- 
cal devices— authority  which  it  does  not 
have— Is  currently  pending  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Envu-omnent. 

A  major  concern  is  the  extent  to  which 
medical  devices  shall  be  required  to  be 
pretested,  or  scientifically  reviewed,  be- 
fore they  are  marketed 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  NrLsoN 
the  Medical  Device  Safety  Act  S  1337)' 
would  require  "premarket  testirig"  of 
de\lces  that  are  implanted  or  that  emit 
various  kinds  of  energy,  which  contacts 
the  human  body. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Kenxidy, 
S.  2368.  would  require  "scientific  review" 
lor  devices  "iniended  for  use  in  life 
threatening  situations." 

An  article  in  Science  magazine  No- 
vember 9,  1973,  clarifies  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  bUls  pending  before  the 
committees. 

It  also  describes  the  extent  of  problems 
that  have  occurred  with  medicai  devices 
in  recent  years,  as  .reported  bv  the  Ftxxl 
and  Drug  Administration. 

I  afk  unanimoi^  consent  that  the 
ai-tiole  by  Barbara  Culhton  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Mbdical  Dr\icEs:   SHornD  Thit  bs  Clxaeb) 

BCORK    MARHmjTG' 

There  are  an  estimated  12  million  medical 
devices  on  the  market  Ln  the  United  States. 
A  lot  of  them  dorj't   wcrt 

As  things  stand  new  tnere  Is  nothing  much 
the  government  can  do  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  derectlve  devices  until  after  they 
have  appeared  on  the  market  and  imured 
unsusp«^t:n^-  patients  For  several  vears. 
there  has  been  legislation  before  Corigress 
to  remedy  the  slfaation.  but  It  has  never  g^-t- 
ten  very  far  This  year,  however,  it  looks  as 
If  a  medical  device  bUl  will  get  through, 
once  congressmen  work  out  their  disagree- 
ments over  what  the  bill  should  say  and  how 
tough  It  should  he. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  produce  accurate  rec- 
ords of  how  many  deri^res  are  faultv  and 
how  much  Injury  they  have  caused— there 
Is  no  requirement  for  reportii^g  a:.d.  t'  ere- 
fore  no  way  of  fcnowlng  how  manv  device 
accidents  are  covered  up.  Nevertheless,  the.-* 
are  s-.me  figures  on  the  subject  and  they 
are  disconcerting,  to  sav  tl^e  leas;  F^^r  ex- 
ample a  Pood  and  Drug  Admir.lstratlon 
'FDA)  surrey  of  the  inerat\;.-e  rr-m  1963 
through  1970  revealed  that  the.-e  had  b<^a 
67g  reported  deaths  and  more  than  10  OOO  In- 
juries from  medical  devices  Tfce  data  In- 
cluded these  specifics-  612  deaths  and  800 
m-uries  associated  with  arilf.c-ial  heart 
Mtlves  - 

89  deaths  and  186  Injuries  from  cvdlae 
pacemakers. 
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Mar*  than  8000  Uxjurlss  aaaocUtMl  wltb 
Inuuuterlne  devices. 

A  glAnce  at  the  list  of  medical  dsTlcAS  iix^t 
h*Te  beaa  subject  to  PDA  recall  once  de- 
fects bad  been  spotted  is  also  revealing  One 
brand  of  oxygen  cylinder  was  recalled  tor 
leaking  A  portable  cardtjw:  defibrillator  vas 
recalled  for  what  the  FDA  describes  as  a 
"self -discbarge  hazard."  Even  tongue  depres- 
sors made  the  recall  list:  one  brand  was  cited 
for  "suspected  bacterial  contamination  " 

Medical  devlcAS  are  big  business.  According 
to  FDA  estimates,  retail  sales — to  hospitals, 
pbyslclans.  and  directly  to  individuals — total 
more  than  t3  billion  a  year  and  are  expected 
to  double  by  1981.  There  are  approximately 
9000  different  types  of  devlcea,  ranging  froca 
highly  sophisticated  equipment  employing 
Ionizing  radiation  to  routine  operating-room 
machines  to  contact  lenses  to  simple  steel 
pins. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  among  FDA. 
congressional,  and  Industry  people  that  reg- 
ulations governing  medical  devices  must  be 
flexible  for  a  oouple  of  reasons.  One  Is  that 
different  rissses  of  devices  should  be  treated 
dUferenUy;  procedures  covering  steel  pUu 
should  not  be  as  complex  as  those  applying 
to  nuclear  powered,  fully  Implantable  pace- 
makers Another  reason  Is  a  desire  not  to 
cut  off  research  In  the  field,  much  of  which  Is 
conducted  by  relatively  small  companies  that, 
theoretically,  would  go  out  of  business  were 
the  government  to  subject  their  products  to 
ooonths  or  years  of  delay  while  forms  are 
OUed  out  and  passed  around  bureaueratto 
channels  But  how  one  creates  regulations 
that  are  both  flexible  and  yet  worthwhile  as 
far  as  protecting  the  public  interest  la  con- 
cerned has  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

THX    KKNNKDT,    BOCntS    SIIX 

The  bills  that  are  receiving  the  most  atten- 
tion In  Congress  at  the  moment  are  two 
nearly  identical  pieces  of  legislation  that 
have  been  introduced  by  Edward  M  Kennedy 
(D-Mas8.>  tn  the  Senate  and  Paul  O  Rogers 
(D-Fta. )  In  the  House.  (An  administration 
bill.  Introduced  by  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y  I .  Is  also  receiving  consideration  by  the 
Congress  |  Apparently,  the  FDA.  which  wUl 
have  to  administer  the  medical  device  law 
once  it  is  passed,  can  live  with  the  provisions 
tn  these  bills  In  fact,  sources  on  Capitol  Hill 
claim  that  Peter  B  Hutt,  chief  counsel  of 
the  FDA.  had  a  hand  In  drafting  the  Ken- 
nedy legislation — an  allegation  he  emphati- 
cally denies  Of  course,  as  a  member  of  the 
Administration,  he  was  Involved  In  prepara- 
tion of  the  bUl  Javiu  Introduced 

The  basic  argument  surrounding  the  vari- 
ous device  bills  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  premarket  clearance  and  the  preeumpMon 
that  legislation  which  does  not  require  FDA 
approval  of  certain  categories  of  devices  be- 
fore they  are  marketed  Is  soft  on  Industry. 
In  the  Senate.  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-WIsc). 
who  has  been  Introducing  medical  service 
legislation  since  1969.  Is  adamant  about  pre- 
market  clearance  and  intends  to  Oght  to  get 
some  of  his  language  tn  the  Kennedy  bill 
when  It  is  taken  up  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Cotnmlttee. 

Kelson  wants  the  law  to  require  premarket 
clearance  of  any  medical  device  that: 

"(A)  is  intended  to  be  secured  or  other- 
wise placed.  In  whole  or  m  part,  within  the 
human  body  on  Into  a  body  cavity,  or  di- 
rectly In  contact  with  the  mucuous  mem- 
brane, and  is  Intended  to  be  left  tn  the  body 
or  such  cavity,  or  tn  such  direct  contact, 
permanently.  Indefinitely,  or  for  a  subetan- 
tlal  period  or  periods  (as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  after  notice 
and  opportunity  to  present  views),  or  (B)  U 
Intended  to  be  used  for  subjecting  the  human 
body  to  Ionizing;  radiation,  electromacneuc. 
electric,  or  magnetic  energy   (Including,  but 


not  limited  to.  diathermy,  laser,  defibrillator, 
and  electroehocX  Instrumentation),  or  heat, 
cold,  or  physical  or  ultrasonic  energy,  or  is 
Intended  for  physical  or  radio  or  electronic 
or  electric  communication  In  either  direction 
with  any  part  of  the  human  body  or  with  a 
device  placed  within  or  connected  with  the 
human  body." 

Thus  Nelson,  who  has  the  support  of  sev- 
eral consumer  groups  In  this  matter.  Is  ex- 
plicit about  what  he  wants  to  be  subject  to 
preniarket  clearance — virtually  any  device 
that  touches  the  body  or  tmlls  energy  In 
testimony  before  the  health  subcommittee, 
he  explained  how  his  premarket  clearance 
proposal  varies  from  those  in  the  Kennedy. 
Rogers  (by  implication) ,  and  Administration 
bills.  The  Kennedy  and  AdmlnUtraUon  bills 
require  scientific  review"  [which  amounts  to 
premarket  clearance],  but  with  restrictive 
caveats,"  Nelson  said  "In  the  Kennedy  bUI. 
only  those  devices  which  the  Secretary  [of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare]  determines 
pose  'unreasonable  risk  of  Illness  or  Injury* 
would  have  to  have  scientific  review  In  the 
Administration  bill,  only  those  'intended 
for  use  in  life  threatening  situations"  would 
require  such  review  ""  Nelson  does  not  want 
to  leave  that  much  up  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  FDA. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  premarket  clear- 
ance provisions  of  the  Kennedy  and  Admin- 
istrations bills  was  also  exprMsed  in  testi- 
mony before  the  health  subcommittee  by 
Sidney  U  Wolfe,  an  MX)  with  the  Health 
Research  Oroup.  In  Washington.  D  C.  con- 
sumer organization  He  claims  what  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  calls  scientific  review  of  a  product 
can  only  be  InitUted  after  an  outside  panel 
of  experts  meets  and  decides  that  a  certain 
product  should  t>e  cleared  before  marketing 
and  after  a  further  determination  by  FDA 
that  scientific  review  is  really  neceasary. 
Said  Wolfe,  "These  determinations  could  be 
□UMle  by  FDA  only  If  It  had  extensive  evl- 
dence  about  the  device  But  It  could  not  have 
extensive  evidence  about  the  device  unleai 
testing  had  already  been  conducted.  "This  \a 
the  Kennedy  bUl  Catch -M"  And  he  argusa 
that  the  scientific  review  panels  "cannot 
make  recotnmendatlons  for  premarket  test- 
ing because  there  is  no  mechanism  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  existence  of  recently 
developed  or  developing  devices  before  they 
are  in  the  market  "•  Wolfe  calls  premarket 
clearance  "an  elementary  mark  of  human  de- 
cency," 

The  Kennedy  and  Administration  bills  em- 
phasize standard  setting  as  the  primary 
m«aaa  of  regulating  medical  devices  A  ma- 
jor Issue  here  arises  over  the  question  of 
who  should  set  standards — Nelson  wants  the 
bill  to  state  that  persons  who  have  financial 
Interests  m  medical  devices  are  excluded 
from  standard -setting  panels — and  whether 
standard-setting  Itself  is  reasonable  in  a  field 
In  which  technology  ts  rapidly  changing. 
The  inentably  cumbersome  procedures,  in- 
volving scientific  panels  and  committees  for 
establishing  standards,  could  not  possibly 
keep  up  with  device  technology,  it  is  argued. 
Standards  could  be  out  of  date  before  they 
are  set. 

Therefore.  Nelson  is  adamant  about  want- 
ing premarket  clearance,  although  he  ts 
willing  to  leave  the  deuus  of  iu  implemen- 
tation to  the  discretion  of  the  FDA.  largely 
to  aUow  for  the  measure  of  flexibility  that  ts 
said  to  be  easentUl  to  workable  device  legis- 
lation. Indeed,  none  of  the  bills  speUs  out 
Just  what  premarket  clearance  should  be. 'In 
contrast  to  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  which  U  quite  explicit  In  setting  forth 
requirements  for  new  drugs. 

FDA  lawyer  Hutt  Is  not  sympathetic  to 
the  scope  of  Nelson's  premarket  clearance 
amendment  If  it  comes  down  to  whether 
we  should  do  premarket  tasting  on  all  dental 


devices  marketed  during  the  last  60  years 
or  on  au  Implantable  steel  pins,  rather  than 
on  more  sophutlcated  devices."  Hutt  says, 
"It  ts  not  hard  to  imagine  where  I  stand  "" 
The  FDA.  he  bellevoa.  simply  Is  not  able  to 
undertake  such  a  massive  venture.  Nor  does 
ha  twlieve  it  necessary. 

Whatever  the  final  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tion. FDA  will  have  to  gear  up  in  order  to 
even  attempt  to  implement  it  and  forecasts 
of  what  will  be  required  Itf  terms  of  man- 
power and  money  have  already  been  made 
FDA  figures  It  will  have  to  take  on  330  peo-^ 
pie  and  have  a  device  budget  of  more  than 
$12  million  in  1975.  By  ig-Tg,  the  agency  an- 
tlclpatee  needing  600  people  and  115  mU- 
lion  to  carry  out  the  medical  device  law. 

Barbaea  J.  CtTtUTOIf. 


THE  PROPOSED  SPECIAL  ELECTION 
FOR  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
Is  now  In  the  process  of  Implementing. 
for  the  rtrst  time,  the  provisions  of  the 
25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to 
fUl  a  vacancy  In  the  ofQce  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  more  troubling  potential 
problems  posed  during  public  debate  over 
this  process  has  been  the  poaslblllty  that 
a  Vice  President,  not  elected  but  ap- 
pointed, could  succeed  to  the  Presidency. 
and  In  turn,  nominate  a  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

There  Is  a  strongly  held  opinion.  »-lth 
which  I  agree,  that  the  office  of  F>resldent 
should  no^  long  be  held  by  a  person  who 
was  elected  by  the  people  to  neither  the 
Presidency  nor  the  Vice  Presidency,  but 
who  rose  to  the  office  through  an  ap- 
pointive process 

My  senior  colleague,  the  dlstlnguL'^hed 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  last 
week  Introduced  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 172,  providing  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Under  his  proposal,  a  special  election 
for  President  and  Vice  President  would 
be  held  In  the  event  that  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appointed  under  the  25th  amend- 
ment.  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  with 
more  than  12  months  of  the  Presidential 
term  remaining. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  Senator  Pas- 
tor e's  proposal  is  excellent  and  Impor- 
tant improvement  in  our  electoral,  dem- 
ocratic system  of  government  It  Is  a 
proposal  that  could  well  avert  a  future 
constitutional  crisis  The  proposal  has 
my  full  support,  and  I  hope  It  will  re- 
ceive early  and  favorable  attention  by 
the  Senate. 


ALTO  REPAIR 


Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  past  2  years.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  need  for  Congress  to 
enact  auto  repair  legislation  Earlier  this 
year.  I  introduced  S.  1950,  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Repair  Industry  Licensing  Act. 
which  encourages  States  to  adopt  a  li- 
censing system  for  auto  repair  shops. 
That  legislation  Is  now  pending  In  the 
Commerce  Committee,  and  I  expect  to 
have  hearings  on  it  early  next  year. 
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Recently.  WMAL-TV  did  an  extensive 
survey  of  repair  shops  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area.  They  took  a  car 
In  perfectlj"  good  condition,  then  made 
one  minor  adjustment  which  created  a 
defect  which  could  have  been  repaired  at 
very  little  cost.  The  car  was  then  taken 
around  to  several  different  repair  shops. 
B>'  the  time  WMAL  was  finished,  the  re- 
pair bill  on  a  car  with  only  a  minor  de- 
fect came  to  over  $1,000.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  car  came  out  of  this  ex- 
perience in  worse  condition  than  it  be- 
gan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Washington  Post 
describing  the  WMAL-TV  survey  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cab  RkPAnt  Ripoir 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Now  and  then,  television  will  do  very  well 
what  televUlon  does  better  than  any  other 
medium.  Which  is  by  way  of  belated  com- 
mendation to  WMAI^TVs  Jim  Clarke  for 
his  recent  series,  the  Auto  Repair  Go- Round 

The  basic  premise  wasn't  new  It  involved 
Uklng  a  used  car  (this  one  a  1970  Ford  Mave- 
rick), having  top-flight  mechanics  put  it  in 
A-1  condition,  then  taking  ;t  u>  various 
garages  to  have  it  cherted  out  The  expecta- 
tion, naturaUy,  was  that  an  awfui  lot  of  me- 
chanics would  replace  thing:*  that  didn't 
need  replacing,  charge  fur  new  parts  that 
weren't  installed  and  in  general  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  supposedly  naive  motorist 

And,  naturally,  the  expecUtion  was  amply 
fulfilled. 

The  difference  between  this  series  and 
others  of  the  Ilk  was  that  the  ClarKe  crew 
made  no  attempt  to  shield  the  garagea  that 
made  the  unnecessary  repairs  While  the 
team  was  caref\il  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  responsible  spokesmen  to  offer  their  own 
explanations,  Channel  7  viewers  knew  at 
every  moment  who  it  was  that  appeared  to 
be  doing  the  ripping. 

Pat  O.ias  a  nationally  recognteed  mechani- 
cal expert  who  some  viewers  may  have  re- 
membered from  a  similar  rep^ort  on  the  CBS 
•'SUty  Minutes,"  was  the  Channel  7  expert 
who  put  the  blue  Maverick  in  near-perfect 
shape.  Then  he  put  on  a  pair  of  rusty  but 
new  front  shock  absorbers  and  took  It  to  a 
Firestone  store  In  Fairfax  The  driver  said  he 
was  going  on  vacation  and  wanted  a  front- 
end  and  brake  check 

Ooss  said  he  wasn't  surprised  when  the 
garage  replaced  not  only  the  shocks  but 
a  left-side  upper  baU  joint.  The  bill  was 
•66  10,  not  including  the  brake  Job  the  serv- 
ice manager  said  the  car  needed 

That's  how  it  we:.t  for  the  first  week  of 
the  series  Call  Carl  rotated  and  balanced  the 
Ures,  gave  the  car  its  second  alignment  In 
two  days,  installed  eight  new  brake  liners 
and  two  front  wheel  cylinders  i  also  charging 
for  overhauling  two  rear  cyUnders  although 
Ooss  says  the  work  wasn't  done).  The  bUl 
came  to  $149.83. 

MEMCO  In  Fairfax  got  $79.60  for  a  front- 
end  alignment  and  tire  balancing,  new 
shock  absorher.i  and  tle-rcxl  end  bushings 
which,  according  to  Ooss.  not  only  were  un- 
necessary but  could  conceivably  have  been 
dangerous. 

The  next  day.  a  Firestone  garage  in  River- 
dale  performed  $301  78  worth  of  work.  In- 
cluding. naluraUy,  new  ahock  ab^rbert  and 
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a  front-end  alignment.  In  addition  to  new 
tie  rod  ends  and  tie  rod  sleeves. 

In  nine  days  and  five  visits  to  repair  shops 
the  WMAL  team  counted  up  a  total  bill  of 
$619,  Including  four  front-end  alignments 
ten  shock  absorbers,  eight  brake  shoes,  tw6 
brake  drums,  two  brake  cylinders,  new  tie-rod 
ends  and  sleeves  and  new  wiper  blades  All 
of  it,  acc.5rdlng  to  expert  Pat  Ost  was  un- 
necessary 

The  total  climbed  past  $1,000  by  the  time 
the  team  made  some  other  garage  visits  after 
deliberately  disabling  the  car— disconnect- 
ing a  wire  or  bending  a  connector  out  of 
shape. 

Said  Clarke:  "Representatives  of  aU  the 
companies  visited  by  our  car  told  us  the  pol- 
icy is  not  to  sell  the  customer  anything  he 
doesn't  need.  We  accept  those  claims  m  good 
faith  However,  our  test  car  was  sold  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  worth  of  parts  and  labor  n 
did  not  need. 

Sad  to  say  hardly  anyone  was  surprtsed 
Sadder,  its  hard  for  an  Individual  ear-ow-ner 
to  know  What  to  do  with  the  knowledge  that 
he's  likely  to  be  ripped  ofT  Surelv  not  every 
mechanic  at  everr  garage  routineiv  does  un- 
necesaary  work  PTirther,  the.T  can  be  some 
question  as  to  whether  work  is  necessary  or 
not;  for  Instance  should  brake  shoes  be  re- 
placed when  they  are  60  per  cent  worn?  60 
per  cenf  And  while  It's  true  vou  shouldn't 
have  U>  pay  more  than  a  nominal  fee  for 
having  a  loose  wire  reconnected,  what  about 
the  time  it  takes  the  mechanic  to  find  that 
loose  wire  in  the  first  place? 

To  be  forewarned,  then,  is  not  necessarllv 
to   be   forearmed. 

But  the  story  isn't  totaUy  sad  Because  the 
station  had  the  guts  to  name  names  and 
point  Angers,  it  already  has  triggered  some 
reactions. 

Firestone  initially  complained  that  Its 
garages  had  been  unfairly  singled  out  but 
later  requested  a  video  tape  of  the  series  to 
show  at  a  meeting  of  regional  and  district 
managers  Ford  wanted  to  use  it  for  an  "In- 
terna, seaslo:.  with  lt£  top  executives.  Call 
Carl  dismissed  some  employees  who  had 
worked  on  the  car  and  also  instituted  a  pol- 
icy of  returning  the  customer's  used  parts 
In  a  plastic  bag. 

And.  colncldentally  or  otherwise.  Jim 
Clarke  got  a  tire  slashed. 


QOVERNMENT.  BUSINESS.  AND  THE 
CONSUMER:  A  MUTUALITY  OF 
INTERESTS 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  lake  note  of  the  new 
more  open  attitude  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's business  leaders  toward  govern- 
ment involvement  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer affairs  and  of  consumerism  in  gen- 
eral, 

A  growing  percentage  of  businessmen 
have  come  to  the  realizaUon  that  It  is 
in  their  short-term  and  long-term  in- 
terest to  cooperate  with  the  ^•arlous  pub- 
lic efforts  currently  being  made  to  reg- 
ulate a  wide  variety  of  Industry  products 
and  practices.  As  Edward  S,  Donnell,  the 
president  of  Montgomery  Ward,  stated  in 
an  address  to  the  38th  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Retail  Federation  last 
May: 

For  business  to  always  oppoee  whatever 
consumers  or  their  representatives  propose 
■trains  the  credibility  of  our  public  state- 
ments that  for  us  the  consumer  always  cornea 
first.  Selective,  well  reasoned  support  for  cer- 
tain consumer  legislation  proposals  even 
if  not  ideal,  will  do  much  to  enhance  our 


prospects  for  fair  and  reasonable  government 
regulations  during  the  rest  of  the  70's  as 
we;:  as  the  prospects  for  ellmlnatiiig  alto- 
gether the  need  for  further  regulations  In 
certain   areas. 

In  line  wtth  this  sentiment,  many  busl- 
ness  leadersinow  take  an  expansion  view 
of  which  proposals  they  can  and  should 
endorse.  Support  has  been  forthcoming 
for  t,uch  reasonable  consumer  legislation 
as  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill 
truth-in-lending,  warranty  guarantee 
legislation,  and  the  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code.  I  applaud  these  efforts  bv 
responsible  leaders  In  the  business  com- 
munity and  am  confident  that  they  will 
attract  increasing  support  in  the  future. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  parent 
company  of  Montgomery  Ward,  Marcor 
Inc,  has  recently  reiterated  its  strong 
.'support  and  endorsement  of  the  Consu- 
mer Protection  Agency  legislation  now 
before  the  Congress.  In  testimony  before 
a  Houfe  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee, Patrick  J.  Head,  vice  presi- 
dent, said: 

We  supported  the  creation  of  the  c:PA  and 
re-affirm  that  position  today,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  consumers  who  don  t  feel  so  sus- 
picious of  business  and  government — who 
don't  feel  shut  out  and  unrepresented  m 
government  proceedings  which  affect  the 
pockeibooks,  their  weU-belng  and  the  qual- 
ity of  their  lives— win  be  better  customers  of 
ours  and  other  businesses  which  are  In  fact 
trying  to  sen-e  them  well. 

A  revised  CPA  bill  will  shortly  be  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization,  Research,  and  Inter- 
national Organizations,  That  bill  will  re- 
flect the  vanous  discussions  which  we 
have  held  uith  the  administration  and 
which  should  result  m  endorsement  by 
the  Wnite  House  of  this  legislation  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Rzcord  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Head's  testLTiony  as  reprinted 
on  the  Washington  Post  editorial  page 
Monday,  November  5,  1973  I  also  re- 
quest that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Donnell's 
thoughtful  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

CONSUMTR    PEOTKCTION 

Prom  testimony  before  a  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  subcommittee  by  Patrick 
J.  Head,  vice  president  of  Marcor'  Inc  on 
Oct.  10  ' 

There  Is  far  more  self-policing  tn  business 
today  than  there  was  30  vears  ago  By  im- 
proving the  quality  of  its  products  bv  better 
training  of  its  personnel,  bv  management 
poUcies  InsUtmg  that  the  c'ast<:.mer  be  sat- 
isfied, b-osiness  Is  becoming  mcreasinglv  re- 
sponsive to  cciisumer  demands. 

Yet  there  Is  no  doubt  that  consumer  skep- 
ticism toward  business  persists.  One  reason, 
as  I  have  suggested,  is  the  sometimes  im- 
personal nature  of  selling,  credit  arrange- 
ments, and  customer  service,  which  U  a  by- 
product of  computerization  and  of  modem 
urban  life  Itself  Another  Is  the  all-perraslv« 
presence  of  advertising,  some  of  it  exag- 
gerated    or  inadequately  informative 

A  third  reason,  more  relevant  here,  is  the 
great  number  of  government  decisions  In 
which  business  and  consumers  each  have  a 
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stake,  but  In  which  coiLsumere  fe«l  they  have 
an  Inadequate  voice.  In  truth,  as  members 
of  this  committee  know,  each  of  the  federal 
re^latory  agencies  has  as  a  prime  responsi- 
bility the  protection  of  the  (general  public's 
interests,  and  most  have  counsel  whose  prin- 
cipal job  la  to  speak  for  that  public.  Yet 
the  problem,  U  not  simply  one  of  what  is. 
but  what  appears  to  be.  And  It  often  ap- 
pears to  consumers  that  no  one  Is  looking 
after  their  particular  Interest  In  decisions 
wherein  other  Interests  are  well  represented. 

It  seemed  to  Marcor  that  the  presence  of 
a  consumer  advocate  in  government  deci- 
sion-making processes  might  reduce  this 
cause  of  consumer  skepticism.  We  recog- 
nized that  many  businesses  felt  sufficiently 
challenged  and  investigated  today  to  require 
no  further  Intervention  by  government- 
sponsored  parties  In  their  affairs.  We  knew 
that  a  Consumer  Protection  Administration, 
if  created  by  loosely  drafted  legislation  could 
become,  not  Just  an  advocate,  but  a  possi- 
ble source  of  harassment  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness which  outweighed  its  service  to  con- 
sumers. 

Yet  we  supported  the  creation  of  the 
CPA  and  re-afflrm  that  position  today,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  consumers  who  don't 
feel  so  suspicious  of  business  and  govern- 
ment— who  don't  feel  shut  out  and  unrep- 
resented In  government  proceedings  which 
affect  the  pocketbooks,  their  well-being  and 
the  quality  of  their  lives — will  be  better  cus- 
tomers of  ours  and  of  other  businesses  which 
are  In  fact  trying  to  serve  them  well. 

RETAIUNa     AKD     OOVXXIt  MZirT     IN     TH«     1970'8 

{By  Edward  S.  Donnell) 

As  we  entered  the  late  sixties,  we  suddenly 
found  people's  expectations  were  exceeding 
our  performance  capability.  The  consumer 
bill  of  rights — to  be  informed — to  be  safe — 
to  choose  and  to  be  heard — became  a  reality. 

Most  of  us  became  fully  aware  that  our 
business  can  only  be  as  good  as  the  environ- 
ment In  which  we  operate,  and  I  mean  total 
environment — economic,  social,  and  political 
as  well  as  physical  and  ecological. 

With  regard  to  consumerism  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  government  legislation,  regulation. 
Investigation  and  litigation  that  has  hit  \\b 
to  date,  If  past  Ls  prologue,  we're  in  trouble 
for  rest  of  the  70'8. 

And  past  Is  prologue  and  we  are  In 
trouble  for  the  rest  of  the  70's.  However,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  that  trouble,  and 
the  degree  to  which  we  can  convert  trouble 
Into  opportunity  will  be  largely  up  to  us. 

The  April  Issue  of  Fortune  Indicates  the 
depth  of  the  problem  In  an  article  entitled 
"The  Legal  Explosion  Has  Left  Bualneas 
Shell-Shocked."  This  article  covers  the  geo- 
metrically exploding,  often  conflicting,  state, 
county  and  municipal  regulations  we  all 
must  comply  with.  It  also  covers  the  result- 
ing rapid  rise  In  litigation  that  has  driven 
legal  expenses  and  exposures  right  through 
the  celling. 

In  the  Securities  regulation  field.  law- 
suits filed  In  the  past  6  years  in  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  have  Increased  400%,  reaching 
2.000  In  1972  alone.  During  the  70'b  we  may 
expect  that  security  regtilatlon  standards 
wUl  be  more  demanding  and  that  legal  ex- 
penses for  compliance,  and  damages  and 
other  penalties  for  non-compliance  will  be 
more  costly. 

Lawsuits  on  environmental  Issues  have 
doubled  in  the  recent  past  to  268  cases  In 
1972.  In  our  industry  the  International  Coun- 
cU  of  Shopping  Centers  recently  called  a 
special  session  to  dlacuae  poeslble  effects  of 
pollution  controls  on  future  expansions. 

Laws'ilts  on  Pair  Employment  practices 
have  begun  to  muahroona— over  1,000  In 
1972    alone.    Settlements    with    the    Equal 


Opj>ortunlty  Commission  In  cases  charging 
discrimination  against  women  and  minorities 
has  Important  Implications  for  retailing  in 
the  70'8.  It  Is  a  fact  that  labor  Intensive  re- 
tailing has  historically  been  one  of  the  better 
providers  of  Job  opportunities,  training  and 
advancement  for  minorities  and  other  dis- 
advantaged persons.  Despite  this  I  can  offer 
no  more  useful  advice  to  anyone  tonight 
than  to  make  certain  that  our  own  houses 
are  completely  In  order.  Equal  employment 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  Is  so  vitally 
Important  to  our  achieving  a  cohesive  society 
that  we  must  give  this  matter  the  highest 
priority. 

Truth  In  Lending  legislation  and  regula- 
tions put  us  all  on  one  fair  and  reasonable 
standard  in  keeping  our  customers  accurately 
Informed  as  to  the  terms  of  consumer  credit. 
I  can  only  hope  that  thoee  few  states 
which  have  imposed  credit  rate  ceilings  be- 
low the  roughly  break-even  monthly  service 
charge  rate  of  1  ^  %  will  soon  realize  that  to 
drive  credit  rates  to  an  uneconomic  level 
makes  It  very  difficult  to  extend  credit  to 
those  who  need  it  most.  In  addition,  it  often 
forces  retailers  to  raise  the  cash  price  of 
some  merchandise  to  help  absorb  credit 
costs,  an  Increase  which  hurts  all  citizens  in 
those  states.  We  expect  consumer  credit  Is- 
sues will  continue  with  us  on  the  Federal 
and  State  level  the  remainder  of  the  70'». 

Product  safety  is  now  covered  In  a  new 
Federal  law  and  the  new  commission  and 
BUff  are  a  reaUty.  Thus,  greater  effecUve  em- 
phasis wUl  be  put  on  product  safety  for  the 
rest  of  the  70 's. 

Advertising  substantiation  has  become  a 
major  focua  of  consumerism  in  the  recent 
past  and  will  be  receiving  even  greater  atten- 
tion during  the  rest  of  the  decade.  Growing 
emphasis  on  warranties -guarantees  indicates 
this  activity  also  is  likely  to  be  the  subject 
of  required,  fuller,  more  uniform  disclosure 
In  the  near  future. 

If  we  can  take  a  leaf  from  Europe's  recent 
experience,  perliapts  the  most  important 
change  we  will  see  during  the  next  8  years 
will  be  the  extent  to  which  government  tries 
to  impose  rising  standards  of  clear  Informa- 
tion disclosure  on  product  performance, 
product  life  and  even  product  content. 

How,  the  nature,  extent  and  fairness  to  all 
concerned  of  these  rising  standards  of  con- 
sumer service  Is  In  significant  part  up  to  us. 
Past  is  prologue  in  this  realm,  too.  We  have 
learned  that  where  we  simply  oppose  In  toto 
a  new  consumer  bill  or  regulation  our  Im- 
pact on  Its  final  content,  its  degree  of  rea- 
sonableness for  all  concerned.  Its  degree  of 
practicality.  Is   usually  very  limited. 

For  business  to  always  oppose  whatever 
consumers  or  their  representatives  propose, 
strains  the  credibility  of  our  public  state- 
ments that  for  us  the  consumer  always  comes 
first.  Selective,  well  reasoned  support  for  cer- 
tain consumer  legislation  proposals,  even  If 
not  Ideal,  will  do  much  to  enhance  our  pros- 
pects for  fair  and  reasonable  government  reg- 
ulations during  the  reat  of  the  70'8.  as  well  as 
the  prospects  for  eliminating  altogether  the 
need  for  further  regulations  in  certain  areas. 
All  of  ua  here  tonight  have  been  and  can 
Increasingly  become  consumer  advocates.  For 
32  years  In  retailing  I've  rfgnrded  the  cus- 
tomer as  my  real  "boss."  and  I  know  you 
feel  you  have  the  same  boss.  Or,  here  In 
Waahlngton,  we  might  say  the  same  conetlt- 
uency. 

We  are  a  highly  competitive  Industry.  All 
of  us  have  been  observing  and  evaluating 
the  same  trends,  the  same  forces.  In  the  same 
marketplace.  Consequently,  I  know  we  agree 
that  In  this  fast-moving  Industry,  the  re- 
tailer who  Is  not  a  sincere  practitioner  of 
consumerism  simply  la  not  going  to  survive. 
We  are  the  most  knowledgeable  and  demand- 


ing customers  In  history.  In  fact  all  o<  us 
here  tonight  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  educating  them  and  raising  their  ex- 
pectations over  the  years. 

If  you  wUl  forgive  one  note  of  American 
History  close  to  home.  It  was,  I  believe  the 
need  for  consumer  protection  that  prompted 
Aaron  Montgomery  Ward,  a  century  ago  to 
break  the  back  of  "Caveat  Emptor '—•■Buyer 
Beware" — with  his  new  promise  to  America's 
consumers— "Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
Yotir  Money  Back."  Today,  you  can  see  con- 
sumer advocacy  in  action  as  American  re- 
tailers and  our  suppliers  expend  billions  of 
doUars  in  market  research,  product  develop- 
ment, quality  control,  product  safety,  pro- 
tective packaging.  Informative  labeling  and 
computerized  merchandising  distribution 
systems.  We  are  providing  the  American  Pub- 
lic with  the  most  efficient,  responsible  and 
protective  marketing  system  m  the  world. 
Yet.  we  believe  it  can  be  further  Improved 
Because  of  thU  belief  we  have  supported 
such  consumer  legislation,  as  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  BUI.  truth-tn-lending 
Warranty/Guarantee,  and.  of  course.  The 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  which  we  all 
support. 

But  far  more  important  than  this  Is  re- 
taUlng's  overall  commitment  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  consumer  to  be  In- 
formed, to  be  safe,  to  choose  and  to  be  heard 
through  our  Industry's  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Business  CouncU  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

The  Council,  chaired  and  co-chalred  by 
Robert  E  Brooker.  Chairman  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  Executive  Committee  and  Don  Perkins 
of  Jewel  Companies  has  been  the  work  of 
over  100  Chief  Executive  officers  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  companies.  Their  unstinting 
dedication  has  produced  councU  guidelines 
covering  these  key  areas— Packaging  and 
Labeling.  Product  Safety.  Advertising  and 
Promotion.  Guarantees  and  Warranties.  Tire 
Inflation  and  the  Consumer,  Credit  and  Re- 
lated Terms  of  Sale,  and  Consumer  Com- 
plaints  and  Remedies. 

The  guidelines  are  tough,  but  we  all  can 
and  should  live  by  them  because  they  en- 
compass the  specific  consumer  protection 
principles  to  which  we  all  subscribe. 

However,  because  voluntary  guidelines  can 
be,  and  sometimes  are,  ignored  by  a  few 
companies  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  others, 
there  Is  a  move  afoot  to  recommend  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  those  parts  of  the  guidelines  which 
are  suitable  ae  substantive  rules.  This  would 
be  a  prelude  to  their  adoption — after  all  the 
responsible  Inputs  have  been  received — as 
official  FTC  standards.  Such  standards  will 
be  more  comprehensive,  effective,  and  fair 
and  reasonable  to  all  concerned,  than  many 
government  regulations  currently  In  effect 
or  under  consideration. 

Moreover,  they  will  give  the  force  of  law  to 
the  voluntary  product  of  thoughtfiU  and 
committed  business,  government  and  con- 
sximer  leaders  at  a  time  when  our  nation 
badly  needs  to  develop  a  positive  consensus 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people.  We  therefore 
support  this  move. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  prev-lous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business.  Calendar  No.  522,  HJl.  11459 
wliich  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (H.R.  11469)  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  reported  with" 
amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent today  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate— and.  Incidentally,  there  will  be 
a  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage— H.R. 
I14S9,  together  with  the  report  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  No.  93-548, 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  held 
Joint  hearings  again  this  year  with  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  chaired 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr 
Symington).  These  joint  hearings  were 
most  productive  In  saving  time  for  Sena- 
tors and  the  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Additional  hearings  by 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  were 
held  to  hear  testimony  on  items  In  the 
bill  which  were  from  previous  years'  au- 
thorizations and  other  important  mat- 
ters. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  in  presenting  the 
bill  to  give  detailed  figures  concerning 
each  line  Item.  The  line  Item  breakdown 
and  explanation  are  contained  In  the  re- 
port which  has  been  placed  on  each  Sen- 
ator's desk. 

Before  going  Into  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Appropriations  Committee  I 
would  briefly  like  to  summarize  the  per- 
tinent facts  pertaining  to  the  bill. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  budget  estimates 
as  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  military 
construction  last  January  were  $2  944"- 
090,000  broken  down  as  follows:   Armv 
$664,900,000:     Navy.     $685,400,000-     Air 
Force.    $291,900,000;    Defense    agencies 
$19,100,000:  Army  National  Guard.  $35"- 
200,000;   Naval  Reserve.  $20,300,000:  Air 
National  Guard.  $20,000,000;  Air  Reserve, 
$10,000,000;   Army  Reserve,   $40.700  000 
family     housing,      $1,150,400,000:      and 
homeowners'  assistance  fund,  $7,000,000 

The  total  of  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Ls  $2,670,- 
972,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $61,882,000 
over  the  $2,609,090,000  provided  by  the 
House.  The  total  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  Is  $273,928,000  under  the  budget 
estimate  or  $2,944  900,000,  or  somewhere 
between  9  or  10  percent  below  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration. 
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The  major  thrust  of  the  Army  portion 
of  this  bill  is  in  support  of  soldier-ori- 
ented facilities.  Bachelor  housing  pri- 
mary medical  facilities,  and  comm'unltv 
support  facilities  total  about  $456.2  mil- 
lion. This  continues  the  emphasis  begim 
in  last  year's  bill  and  the  committee  sup- 
ports this  effort. 

The  bill  Includes  construction  of  23.425 
new  barracks  spaces  and  185  new  bache- 
lor officer  spaces,  mostly  at  permanent 
installations  In  the  United  States.  Of  the 
total,  380  enlisted  spares  are  for  isolated 
locations  overseas.  Additionally,  the  com- 
mittee allowed  funds  to  modernize  45,188 
enlisted  spaces  and  528  officer  spaces  to 
bring  these  existing  facilities  up  to  pres- 
ent-day standards.  The  Armv  continues 
their  program  to  eliminate  the  old  World 
War  II  woodframe  mobilization  struc- 
tures built  in  the  caily  forties  and  now 
long  beyond  their  economical  life.  Con- 
currently, maximum  effort  Is  being  made 
to  modernize  and  extend  the  useful  life 
of  existing  permanent  housing  facilities. 

The  committee  allowed  $39.6  million 
for  medical  facilities.  The  major  facili- 
ties are  a  100-bed  hospital  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  and  an  addition  to  the 
hospital  at  Port  Lee.  Va.  A  significant 
item,  although  not  actually  for  a  medical 
facility,  is  the  approval  of  $10.8  million 
for  the  underground  parking  facility  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  parking  struc- 
ture Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  1.280-bed 
hospital  and  was  authorized  In  Public 
Law  92-145.  fiscal  year  1972.  As  part  of 
the  sequential  development  of  the  new 
hospital  center,  construction  of  the  park- 
ing structure  is  scheduled  to  begin  this 
summer. 

The  particular  medical  facilities  plus 
additional  planning  and  design  funds  in 
this  bill  mark  the  beginning  of  a  multi- 
year  defense  program  to  impros'e  service 
medical  facilities. 

The  committee  has  approved  all  pol- 
lution abatement  projects  requested  by 
the  Army  and  authorized  by  Congress. 
This  Includes  $7.3  million  for  air  pollu- 
tion abatement  project"!  and  $7.1  million 
for  water  pollutibn  abatement  control. 
The  Army  program  is  smaller  than  in  re- 
cent years  but  significant  Increases  are 
anticipated  In  future  requests  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
The  committee  continues  to  be  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  US.  Mllltarj-  Academv 
expansion  plan  and  is  pleased  that  the 
Army  is  following  a  viable  and  realistic 
program.    Three    projects    totaling    ap- 
proximately $25.1  million  were  approved, 
the  major  Item  being  the  new  hospital 
previously    mentioned.    The    committee 
recognizes   the   need   for  and   strongly 
endorses  early  construction  of  this  new 
medical  facility    Despite   commendable 
Army  efforts  to  reduce  costs,  the  com- 
mittee feels  there  is  potential  room  for 
further  reduction.  Therefore,  the  Armv 
request  of  $25  million  for  the  hospital 
was  reduced  by  $5  million.  The  commit- 
tee will  expect  the  Army  to  construct  the 
hospital  within  the  $20  million  approved. 


The  committee  approved  $20  million  in 
new  obllgational  authority  for  NATO 
Infrastructure  support.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $20  million  from  the  service  re- 
quest and  the  amount  approved  by  the 
House.  The  committee  concurred  with 
the  House  In  approving  the  transfer  of 
$35,65  million  in  unobligated  prior  year 
Safeguard  funds  to  NATO  Infrastructure 
toward  meeting  unbudgeted  costs  stem- 
ming from  recent  dollar  devaluations. 

Approval  has  been  given  to  the  Army 
for  $56  million  for  general  authorization 
which  includes:  S39  million  for  planning 
and  design:  $15  million  for  urgent  minor 
consLruction;  and,  $2  million  for  access 
roads. 

Included  in  this  bill  are  $40.7  million 
for  the  Army  Reserve  facilities  and  $35. 2 
million  for  the  Army  National  Guard. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  Army's  con- 
tinuing recognition  of  the  need  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  the  effective 
training  and  improved  readinest  of  Its 
Reserve  components.  The  committee 
agrees  with  this  approach. 

NAVT 

The  portion  of  the  military  construc- 
tion budget  proposed  for  the  active 
forces  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
was  5685.400,000.  The  committee  ap- 
proved for  the  Navy  $608  467,000  which 
is  $20,826,000  greater  than  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House  and  a  decrease  of 
576.533,000  from  the  budget  estimate  of 
$685,400,000, 

I  wiU  discuss  in  the  following  broad 
categories  since  that  is  how  the  Navy 
presented  its  program  this  year.  These 
are:  strategic  forces,  all-volunteer  forces, 
major  weapons  systems,  pollution  abate- 
ment, new  technology-- research,  devel- 
opment test  and  evaluation— and  train- 
ing facilities 

Under  "Strategic  forces,"  the  com- 
mittee approved  $112  million  for  the 
initiation  of  construction  of  a  Trident 
submarine  refit  complex  and  faculties 
for  flight  testing  the  Trident  mLs.«;ile 
The  facilities  approved  are  essential  this 
year  for  meeting  the  initial  operational 
capability  date  of  late  calendar  year 
1978  for  this  weapons  system. 

Projects  that  will  assist  the  Navy  to 
achieving  and  maintaining  the  all- 
volunteer  force  are  for  bachelor  hous- 
ing, community  support,  medical,  and 
cold  iron  facilities.  Cold  Iron  facOltles 
are  shore  utilities  which  enable  a  ship 
In  port  to  shut  down  its  boiler  plant  and 
electrical  generation  equipment.  Proj- 
ects approved  for  the  all-volunteer  force 
are  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
total. 

This  year  $66  million  was  ^proved  tor 
bachelor  housing  and  messing  faciUtlee. 
This  Is  a  reduction  from  last  year's 
appropriations  for  bachelor  housing,  but 
still  a  substantial  program  with  bachelor 
housing  constituting  about  1 1  percent  of 
this  year's  appn^riatlons. 

The  committee  approved  $13  million 
for  community  support  facilities  which 
have  received  a  minimum  of  funding  the 
last  several  years. 
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The  medical  program  approved  In  the 
amount  of  $38  million  Is  a  slight  reduc- 
tion from  the  program  for  which  funds 
were  appropriated  last  year. 

The  cold  iron  progrram  Is  directed 
toward  reducing  watch  standing  require- 
ments when  a  ship  Is  in  port  In  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  time  ships'  per- 
sonnel may  spend  with  their  families 
The  availability  of  utUltles  from  the 
shore  also  provides  benefits  in  shipboard 
equipment  maintenance  and  fleet 
readiness  and  conserves  scarce  petroleimi 
resources  This  year  $26  million  was 
appropriated  for  cold  Iron  facilities. 

Ten  million  dollars  has  been  provided 
for  major  weapons  systems,  excluding 
Trident.  This  yeau-'s  appropriation  for 
major  weapons  systems  Is  slightly  less 
than  the  $11  million  appropriated  last 
yesu- 

The  Navy  Is  concerned  with  the  pre- 
vention of  environmental  pollution  and 
actively  seeks  to  First,  control  and 
abate  emissions  of  pollutants  from  Navy 
sources:  second,  design  and  construct 
faculties  to  meet  recent  environmental 
quality  standards;  and  third,  cooperate 
with  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies 

The  present  energy  crisis,  which  may 
result  in  the  temporary  lowering  of 
pollution  standards,  does  not  reduce  the 
need  for  the  Navy  air  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities. 

The  total  pollution  abatement  program 
approved  for  the  Navy  is  $82  7  million. 

Pour  percent  of  the  appropriation  Is 
for  projects  in  support  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  and  evaluaUoii  as- 
sociated with  underwater  acoustic  sur- 
veillance, commumcations,  manned  un- 
derwater sj'stems  and  coastal  region  war- 
fare. 

The  Navy  is  Uklng  several  concurrent 
actions  to  strengthen,  modernize  and 
vitali2e  its  training  programs.  One  action 
was  the  recent  esUbllshment  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Training  Office  with  the  respon- 
slbihty  cf  overseeing  and  managing  aU 
Navy  academic.  appUed,  shipboard,  air- 
craft, and  submanne  training.  The  com- 
mittee supports  this  endeavor  and  has 
provided  $62  million  for  training  facili- 
ties. ApproprlaUons  of  $12  mlUion  were 
added  for  this  category  to  match  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  relocaUon  of 
the  AOanUc  Fleet  Weapons  Range  from 
Culebra. 

Funding  In  the  amount  of  $51  million 
was  approved  for  the  Marine  Corps 
facilities-  As  in  last  years  program 
major  emphasis  was  placed  on  personnel 
support  faclliues.  which  comprise  54  per- 
cent of  the  Marine  Corps  program.  The 
provision  of  adequate  bachelor  housing 
IS  a  high  priority  requirement  The  com- 
mittee frilly  ^ijpported  the  bachelor  hoxis- 
mg  program  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  com.'nlttee  allowed  $20,300,000  for 
Na.ai  Reserve  facilities,  the  amount  of 
the  Navy  req'jest. 

The  committee  placed  the  Navy  re- 
quest under  capeclally  careful  scrutiny 
The  major  new  conalderailona  posed  by 
the  base  reaUnemeoU  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Def  en«  In  April  of  t2ila  year, 
the  effects  of  inflation  on  construction 


costs,  the  beginning  of  shore  support 
faculties  for  the  new  Trident  submarine 
system,  and  the  first  year  of  implementa- 
tion of  the  .All -Volunteer  Force — all  these 
Impacted  heavily  on  committee  discus- 
sion and  decisions. 

AS   roacK 

The  Air  Force  portion  of  the  bUI  pro- 
vides $291,198,000  which  includes  $249.- 
452,000  for  projects  in  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $41,746,000  for  planning  and  design, 
minor  construction,  and  projects  author- 
ized but  unfunded  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
There  has  also  been  a  reduction  of  $1.- 
800.000  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that 
this  amount  is  avaUable  In  Air  Force 
prior  year  appropriations  for  Southeast 
Asia  that  can  be  applied  against  fiscal 
year  1974  requirements  elsewhere.  The 
committee's  total  reduction  from  the 
original  request  of  $321,900,000  is  $30.- 
702.000. 

The  bUl  covers  essential  facility  proj- 
ects for  the  Air  Force  and  a  lew  others 
where  national  policy,  such  as  in  the  case 
of  poUutlon  abatement,  other  strong  cases 
of  economy,  and  projects  with  a  potential 
for  energy  conservation. 

A  case  of  the  latter  point  is  the  air- 
craft engine  component  research  faculty 
at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
Ohio.  The  prime  purpose  of  this  Item  is 
to  test  and  provide  data  and  knowledge 
to  prevent  compressor  "instabUlty"  In 
aircraft  gas  turbine  engines  especially 
under  transient  conditions.  Presently, 
this  test  capability  does  not  exist  In  the 
mUltary  or  clvUlan  aircraft  community. 
This  faculty  wlU  process  daU  3.000  to 
6.000  times  faster  than  existing  facilities 
by  utUlzlng  computer  control  of  the  test 
article,  the  test  faculty  and  the  data 
acquisition  system.  By  locating  the  fa- 
culty at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  Ohio,  it  is  possible  to  utilize 
a  complete  precision  controUed  30.000 
horsepower  drive  unit  already  In  place 
and  thereby  save  from  $12  to  $15  mU- 
lion  that  would  be  required  to  locate  the 
facility  elsewhere.  Finally,  by  determin- 
ing transient  effects  to  be  avoided  dur- 
ing engine  operation  as  much  as  a  15- 
to  20-percent  Unprovement  in  fuel  econ- 
omy can  be  realized  and  the  Icnowledge 
gained  can  be  made  avaUable  to  the  en- 
tire aircraft  Industry.  The  avoidance  of 
Just  one  engine  compressor  development 
problem  would  result  in  savings  that 
would  amortize  the  cost  of  this  facility 
Investment 

The  largest  porUon  of  Air  Force  funds 
Is  for  urgent  operational  facilities  They 
consist  of  airfield  pavements,  aircraft 
fueling  and  support  faculties,  flight  op- 
erations buildings,  communlcauons  fa- 
cilities and  navigational  aids  They  total 
$52  4  million  or  18  percent  of  the  recom- 
mended amount.  Important  items  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  are  $11  mil- 
lion for  a  second  Increment  of  the  tech- 
nical intelligence  operations  faclUty  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  $13.5 
million  for  special  aircraft  support  fa- 
cilities at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  and 
$«4.5  mllUon  for  a  station  composite  sup- 
port facility  at  Cape  Newenham  Air 
Forc<  Station.  Alaska 


The  second  largest  portion  of  the  bill 
provides  for  bachelor  housing  This 
category  totals  $40  million  and  Ls  viewed 
as  a  priority  objective  by  the  Air  Force. 
This  Is  13  7  percent  of  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  and  will 
provide  for  the  con.<;tructlon  of  3.524  new 
dormitory  spaces  at  a  cost  of  $25.7  mil- 
lion, and  60  new  officers'  quarters  at  a 
cost  of  $1.2  mlUlon  The  Air  Force  will 
also  modernize  4.757  existing  dormitory 
spaces  for  $11.3  mUlion.  Included  in  Uie 
progrsim  are  a  student  housing  com- 
posite buUding  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base. 
Miss.,  and  a  composite  recruit  traininK 
and  housing  facility  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Tex.  Buildings  of  these  types 
provided  In  earlier  programs  have  prov- 
en to  be  very  effective 

The  third  largest  portion  of  the  bill, 
$31  million.  Is  for  maintenance  facilities,* 
predominantly  for  aircraft  maintenance! 
Included  are  10  projects  comprising  an- 
other Increment  for  modernization  of 
the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command's  depot 
overhaul  facilities  This  category  also 
provides  various  maintenance  and  stor- 
age faculties  for  short-range  attack  mls- 
sUes  at  two  locations  for  $1  mUlion. 

Another  large  portion  of  the  recom- 
mended amount  Is  directed  toward  ex- 
pansion, alteration  and  replacement  of 
medical  faculties  to  provide  proper 
clinical  and  dental  care  within  a  region- 
alized framework  Projects  of  this  tj-pe 
have  been  supported  by  the  committee 
In  recent  fiscal  year  programs  and  as  far 
back  as  fiscal  year  1965.  In  the  current 
bill,  the  committee  is  supporting  12 
health  care  facility  projects  Two  of  the 
projects  Involve  total  replacement  of  the 
aged,  professionally  obsolete,  composite 
medical  faculties  at  F  E.  Warren  Air 
Force  Base,  Wyo  ,  and  Laughlln  Air  Force 
Base.  Tex.  These  faculties  have  been  In 
use  for  86  years  and  18  years,  respectively. 
For  the  other  Items  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, work  Involves  additions  and 
alterations  principally  addressing  the 
problem  of  inadequate  space  for  out- 
patients In  the  clinics,  pharmacies,  lab- 
oratories. X-ray  departments,  and  other 
areas  servicing  these  patients. 

The  construction  proposed  by  the  Air 
Force  to  support  the  Air  Force  R.  &  D. 
program  is  $10  mUllon.  of  which  $4.9  mil- 
lion faUed  to  survive  the  authorization 
reviews.  However,  that  which  remains  Is 
essential  to  a  vigorous  R  *t  D  effort  as  an 
Investment  in  our  future  security  Earlier 
the  committee  dL-icussed  at  some  length 
an  aircraft  engine  component  research 
faculty  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  Ohio  Other  R  i  D  projects  arp 
expansion  of  a  human  impact  laboratory, 
a  weapons  guidance  test  facility,  and 
alteration  of  a  rocket  propulsion  research 
laborator>v 

Other  significant  amounts  are  recom- 
mended for  faculties  in  support  of  train- 
ing, supply.  adminlstraUon.  community 
and  support  faculties  In  this  latter  cate- 
gory, the  committee  is  provlcUng  $35  mU- 
lion. of  which  $18  mlUlon  is  for  the  design 
of  faculties  In  this  and  future  programs. 
$15  million  to  fund  minor  construction 
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projects  that  are  to  be  Individually  deter- 
mined to  be  urgent  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  service  Secretaries,  and 
$2  million  is  provided  for  access  roads 

ApprovEil  is  also  recommended  for  $20 
niiUlon  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
$10  mUlion  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  by 
the  committee. 

DCrrNSE    AGBNCIKS 

For  the  Department  of  Defense  agen- 
cies, the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $12,000,000.  This  is  $7.- 
100,000  below  the  budget  estimate  of 
$19,100,000  and  Ls  $12,000,000  above  the 
House  allowance.  I.,  is  $24,704,000  below 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  program  breakdown  is  as  follows: 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency.  $574,000;  De- 
fense Supply  Agency.  $8,370,000,  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  $8,156,000;  gen- 
eral support  programs,  $2,000,000. 

.\  wide  range  of  project  is  encompassed 
in  the  approved  program.  The  Defense 
Nuclear  Agency  has  received  approval  for 
two  projects  at  Klrtland  Air  Force  Base, 
N.  Mex  ,  and  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Nevada  Test  Site.  The  Defense 
Supply  Agency  has  received  approval  for 
15  projects  at  9  Installations.  The  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  has  received  ap- 
proval for  four  projects  at  Port  Meade. 
Md. 

The  Department  of  Defense  indicated 
a  program,  or  anticipated  requirement,  in 
the  amount  of  $30,000,000  for  projects 
which  would  qualify  for  funding  under 
DOD  emergency  construction  authority. 
The  Depar'-ment  further  indicated  that 
no  additional  funds  were  required  'or 
this  purpose  on  the  basLs  that  unobli- 
gated prior  year  funds  were  considered 
adequate  to  finance  fiscal  year  1974  re- 
quirements The  unobligated  balance  in 
the  Secretary's  emergency  fund  totaled 
$54,429,500  as  of  June  30,  1973. 

The  program  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, as  tabulated  above,  provides  for  es- 
sential facilities  of  the  agencies  listed. 
The  committees  aUowance  of  $12,000.- 
000  is  the  maxinium  possible  in  \^ew  of 
action  by  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee:,  which  gave  their 
approval  for  the  full  program  requested 
for  the  agencies,  but  made  a  general  re- 
duction of  $7,100,000  in  the  authorization 
for  appropriation.  Th\s  action  has  the 
effect  of  applj-ing  additional  prior  year 
unobligated  emergeno  construction 
fund.s  to  partially'  finance  the  fiscal  year 
1974  program 

The  House  has  recommended  a  further 
reduction  of  $12,000,000.  which  deletes 
funding  In  the  amount  of  $3,529,000  for 
a  logistic  support  facility  at  Fort  George 
O.  Meade.  Md  .  and  provides  that  the 
balance  of  the  progrsmi  be  financed  en- 
tirely from  unobligated  prior  year  funds 
The  committee  does  not  agree  with  the 
Hou.se  action,  and  recommends  approval 
of  the  Defense  agencies  program  as  sub- 
mitted, subject  only  to  funding  con- 
straints resulting  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  actions 

r*Mri.T    H0T7B1W0 

The  committee  has  approved  $1,188,- 
539,000  In  new  appropriated  funds  for 


the  fiscal  year  1974  mUltary  family  hous- 
ing program.  This  amount  comprises  ap- 
proximately 44  percent  of  the  entire 
fimds  appropriated  In  this  biU  and  is 
$93,128,000  lower  than  the  revised  de- 
fense budget  request  for  famUy  housing. 

To  provide  maintenance  smd  operation 
funds  for  defense  housing,  approval  has 
been  given  In  the  authorized  amount  of 
$622,913,000  to  maintain  and  operate  an 
estimated  380.006  housing  units  during 
fiscal  year  1974.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  $44,703,000  for  leasing 
of  10,000  domestic  and  7.262  foreign 
famUy  housing  units  for  assignment  as 
public  quarters. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
$381,603,000  famUy  housing  construcUon 
program.  The  approved  program  wUl 
provide  for  the  construction  of  10.541 
new  permanent  units,  which  Is  1.147 
units  less  than  requested.  New  construc- 
tion approved  includes  5.369  units  at  12 
Army  InstaUatlons,  3.460  units  at  11  NavT 
and  Marine  Corps  bases,  1,700  units  at  8 
Air  Force  bases  and  12  units  lor  the  De- 
fense InteUigence  Agency.  The  commit- 
tee did  not  approve  the  150 -unit  Navy 
project  authorized  for  construction  at 
Iceland  because  of  questions  remaining 
in  the  need  for  the  project  A  total  of 
$309,733,000  is  required  for  the  ap- 
proved new  construction  program.  Other 
construction  approved  by  the  committee 
includes  $5,700,000  for  mobUe  home  fa- 
cilities; $240,000  for  acquisition  and  con- 
nection of  a  utihly  system  serving 
Wherry  housing,  $62,510,000  for  im- 
provements to  famUy  quarters,  $2,720.- 
000  for  minor  construction  and  $700.- 
000  for  planning.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  $361,746,000  in  new  appro- 
priations be  provided  for  this  construc- 
tion program  and  that  the  balance  of 
the  program  amounting  to  $19,857,000 
be  financed  from  savings.  Savings  are 
available  In  funds  appropriated  in  prior 
years  but  not  needed  because  of  project 
canceUations  due  to  base  closures,  re- 
alinements  or  other  changes  in  require- 
ments. Sufficient  funds  remain  to  pro- 
vide adequate  construction  for  the  valid 
fiscal  year  1972  and  1973  housing 
projects. 

The  funding  allowed  by  the  committee 
for  debt  payment  Is  the  budget  estimate 
of  $159,177,000.  This  Includes  $100,167,- 
000  for  the  pa>'ment  of  debt  principal 
amount  owed  on  Capehart,  Wherry,  and 
Commodity  Credit-financed  housing.  In 
addition,  $53,024,000  Is  approved  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  mortgage  indebt- 
edness on  Capehart  and  Wherry  housing 
and  for  other  expenses  relating  to  the 
construction  and  acquisition  of  these 
houses  In  prior  years.  The  committee  ap- 
proved $5,986,000  for  payment  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  for  pre- 
miums on  Capehart  and  Wherr>'  housing 
mortgage  Insurance  and  for  the  payment 
of  premiums  on  insurance  provided  by 
the  FHA  for  mortgages  assumed  by  ac- 
tive military  personnel  for  houses  pur- 
chased by  them 

With  respect  to  the  Inadequate  quar- 
ters legislations,  section  508  of  Public 
Law  92-545.  which  authorized  the  desig- 


nation as  inadequate  of  not  more  than 
20,000  famUy  housing  units,  in  addition 
to  inadequate  units  already  in  the  inven- 
tor>',  Defense  reported  that  the  services 
and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  had  des- 
ignated 19.282  units  as  Inadequate  as  of 
July  1,  1973,  and  had  placed  them  on  a 
rental  basis  at  fair  rental  values,  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  cf  the  occupant's  basic 
allowance  for  quarters. 

HOMBOWNERS     ASSISTANCt     rCND.     DETZNSZ 

The  base  reallnements  announced 
April  17.  1973.  are  of  such  magnitude 
that  resources  in  the  homeowners  assist- 
ance fund  wUl  be  insufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  requirements  of  the  homeowners 
assistance  program  in  fiscal  year  1974 
Accordingly.  Defense  requested  an  addi- 
tional $7  miUion  In  appropriations  for 
the  program.  This  amount  wiU  also  pro- 
vide a  modest  expansion  of  the  program 
to  cover  certain  personnel  not  now  cov- 
ered by  the  program  because  of  statutory 
technicalities,  but  who  suffer  the  same 
losses  in  disposing  of  their  homes  as  the 
personnel  covered  by  the  program  at  the 
same  Installation. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  re- 
vised request  for  funds  In  the  amount  of 
$7  miUion.  Spending  of  agency  debt  re- 
ceipts, authorized  in  permanent  legisla- 
tion, will  provide  an  additional  $17  443  - 
000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  pending  biU  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  fcr  the  purpose  of 
amendment  as  original  text,  provided 
tliat  no  point  or  order  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of 
agreement  to  the  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments,  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  pag»  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
strllc©  out  "MSl.STS.OOO"  and  insert  "WCT - 
736.000 

On  page  2,  line  14,  after  the  word  "appro- 
p nation'  .  strike  out  •"$587,641, 000"  and  In- 
sert •■»608.4€7.000". 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22, 
strike  out  "$239,702,000"  and  Insert  "$261  - 
198.000". 

On  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
Insert  '•$12,000,000";  and.  In  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "expended",  insert  "and  In 
addition" 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  17. 
strike  out  "$22,900,000"  and  insert  "$20,300.- 
OOO'V 

On  page  5,  line  8,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$1,194,539,000"  and  Insert  "$1- 
188,639.000". 

On  page  5.  line  15.  after  the  word  "Oon- 
strucuon".  strike  out  "$103.&47.000"  and  In- 
sert ••$97,947,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  the  estimates  and  amounts  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  for  fiscal  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows; 
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Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr     President,    I 

want  to  say  that  I  am  indebted  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr  ScHWEiKER)  for  his  coopera- 
tion, for  his  understanding,  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  duty,  and  for  the  tremendous 
assistance  he  has  rendered  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  whole  committee  in  the 
hearings  under  this  legislation,  and  In 
being  responsible  In  large  part  for  such  a 
tremendous  reduction, 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  bill  may  weU 
signify  the  deepest  cut  of  any,  so  far  as 
appropriation  measures  are  concerned, 
as  related  to  any  of  the  other  appropria- 
tion measures  which  have  come  before 
Congress  to  this  date- 
Mr.  President,  again  I  want  to  say  how 
much  I  am  indebted  to  the  dbtlngxiished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 
ScHWEiKiRi  for  his  cooperation  and 
understanding 

Mr  President,  now  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvarila. 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  add  my  remarks  to  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  concerning  the  Military  Construc- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1974, 

Although  this  bill  is  $61.8  million 
greater  than  the  House  bill.  It  is  sig- 
nificantly below  the  budget  estimate  of 
1273.928.000 

In  this  day  of  budgetary  and  monetary 
crisis,  it  L«i  Important,  as  the  majority 
leader  Just  underscored,  that  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  stick  well  below  the 
budget  estimate.  I  commend  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  work  and  leadership 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides  more 
funds  for  the  respective  Services  than 
was  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  pro- 
gram In  some  cases,  this  increase  re- 
flects the  fact  of  inflation.  In  other  cases, 
it  reflects  new  facilities  provided  to  sup- 
port justified  requirements.  A  portion  of 
the  additional  requirements  and  recom- 
mended appropriations  support  the  re- 


spective Services  attempt  to  attract  suf- 
ficient volunteers  to  satisfy  manpower 
goals  without  the  draft.  These  require- 
ments involve  new  barracks  for  men  and 
women,  family  housing,  and  work  facili- 
ties. 

I  commend  the  Defense  Department 
In  its  efforts  to  implement  all-volunteer 
Armed  Force. 

Mr.  President,  contained  in  this  ap- 
propriations for  mllltarj-  construction  is 
S5.2  million  for  the  construction  of  ad- 
ministrative facilities  to  accommodate 
the  transfer  of  the  Marine  Corps  Supply 
Activity.  Philadelphia.  Pa  to  Albany.  Oa, 
I  oppose  this  specific  appropriation  on 
the  basis  that  adequate  justification  for 
the  transfer  of  this  facility  was  not  pro- 
vided to  the  committee 

Although  the  record  of  the  two  hear- 
ings on  this  item,  both  of  which  I 
chaired,  contain  some  questions  regard- 
ing the  correctness  of  an  appropriation 
of  $5  2  million  to  meet  the  cost  of  con- 
struction for  a  facility  at  Albany.  Oa.. 
the  basis  of  the  computation  usmg  the 
standard  Department  of  Defense  spRc« 
and  construction  criteria  seem  to  pro- 
vide a  realistic  cost  estimate 

However,  whether  the  cost  estimates 
regarding  the  savings  to  be  realized  as 
a  result  of  this  transfer  are  acx:urate  or 
realistic  Is  for  me  the  central  Issue  It 
was  suggested  to  the  committee  during 
the  hearing's  that  it's  concern  with  the 
relocation  of  the  supply  activity  should 
relate  primarily  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  relocation  will  result 
In  a  savings  of  Federal  dollars,  and 
whether  or  not  ■nich  a  move  will  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  Marine  Corps  supply 
system 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  savings  to 
be  realized  from  the  transfer  according 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  is  the  cost 
avoidance  of  approximately  $4  fi  million 
programed  for  installation  of  alr-condl- 
tionlng  at  the  Philadelphia  facility  over 
the  next  4  fiscal  years 

In  my  Judgment  that  Is  not  a  credible 
JUBtiflcation   It  seems  questionable  that 


$4.6  million  for  air-conditioning  could  be 
legitimately  claimed  as  a  cost  avoidance 
since  this  item  has  never  been  incor- 
porated into  the  military  construction 
budget  for  the  Marine  Corps  Supply 
AcUvity.  Philadelphia. 

In  fact,  the  Cotnmandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  a  letter  dated  August  3. 
1972.  published  his  "Guidance  for  Facil- 
ity Planning  and  Programing,"  in  which 
he  stated  he  was  providing  a  6-year  dol- 
lar control  for  each  facility  and  com- 
mand with  a  single  year  limitation.  His 
letter  stated 

It  should  be  Dot«<l  that,  for  purposes  of 
Aezlbtllty.  the  total  ol  these  controU  la  in 
exc«M  of  the  amourtt  that  c&n  be  antici- 
pated for  the  next  6  years.  Therefore,  to  as- 
sure that  limited  construction  dollars  are 
expended  on  the  most  urgent  requirements. 
the  controlB  should  not  be  exceeded 

For  tlie  Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity. 
Philadelphia,  the  6-year  dollar  control — 
fiscal  year  1974  through  1979 — was  $2 
million.  No  funds  were  projected  for  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense cites  a  cost  avoidance  of  $4  9  mil- 
lion as  a  justification  for  this  transfer.  I 
seriously  question  how  bona  fide  is  tWs 
claimed  cost  avoidance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Deferwe  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  that  the  transfer  will 
permit  a  functional  consolidation  In  the 
persormel  administration  procureme:.". 
comptroUership.  civilian  and  miUtar- 
persoiuiel  administration  procuremer.". 
and  personnel  services.  Tiie  annual  sav- 
ings claimed  by  Defense  Department  In 
operating  costs  is  prnjectrd  at  $2  6  mil- 
lion However,  in  order  to  do  this,  DOD 
plans  to  reduce  Us  clvllliin  manpower  in 
Philadelphia  by  184  positions  and  Its 
military-  personnel  by  50.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  a  total  reduction  of  205  mili- 
tary and  2.894  civilian  positions  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Philadelphia  area  Impact  from 
these  base  closings  is  approximately  a 
loss  of  8,000  Jobs.  Most  of  these  are  civll- 
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Ian  Jobs  and  most  are  being  transferred 
to  other  areas.  The  immediate  impact 
will  be  on  those  whose  jobs  are  abolished 
and  on  those  who  cannot  or  ch(x>se  not 
to  transfer. 

The  indirect  impact  from  those  who 
are  tran.sf erred,  is  the  loss  of  payroll. 
This,  of  course.  Impacts  on  the  entire 
Philadelphia  area  economy,  and  if  one 
estimates  an  average  annual  salar>'  per 
position  of  $8,000  or  $10,000.  the  an- 
nual payroll  loss  may  come  to  $60  or  $80 
million. 

In  outlining  this  persormel  cost  having 
the  Department  of  Defense  failed  to  ade- 
quately take  into  account  the  costs  to 
the  Government  of  the  retirement  ex- 
penditures to  the.se  affected  employees. 
In  fact,  the  $2  6  million  savings  does  not 
include  the  increased  costs  of  early  re- 
tirements. Thus  the  $2.6  million  should 
be  reduced  by  the  retirement  costs  of  the 
people  no  longer  on  the  pajToll.  In  addi- 
tion, $708,000  in  the  cost  of  severance  pay 
."Should  also  be  deducted.  The  Defense 
Department  stated  that  by  1978  the  sav- 
ing would  be  $2  6  million  since  by  then 
"these  other  factors  of  changeover  have 
been  taken  up  or  assumed  in  thi.s  period, 
have  been  amortized"  Mr.  President, 
that  strikes  me  as  awfully  vtigue. 

In  October.  1970,  a  study  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Marine  Corps  as  an  internal 
study  within  the  Supply  Department. 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  to 
analyze  a  conceptual  plan  for  the  relo- 
cation of  the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Ac- 
tivity. Philadelphia,  to  Albany,  Ga,  Al- 
though the  Marine  Corps  claims  the 
study  was  never  approved  by  the  Quar- 
termaster General,  it  concluded,  in  part, 
"ulthln  the  parameters  addressed  by  the 
study  panel,  the  benefits  to  be  poten- 
tially derived  do  not  warrant  Incurring 
the  risks  involved."  Also,  the  study 
stated: 

Some  benefits  will  accrue  from  the  In- 
creased computer  utUlzatlon  and  a  more  effi- 
cient working  environment,  but  no  beneficial 
factors  concerning  operational  performance 
will  be  realized  which  wUl  overcome  the  re- 
tardation of  progress  towards  attainment  of 
a  fully  operatlonaUy  effective  Material  Man- 
agement System. 

The  panel  report  was  dated  November 
10,  1970.  and  recommended  "that  the  re- 
location of  the  Inventory'  Control  Point 
from  Philadelphia  to  Albany  not  be  initi- 
ated at  thl.<;  time." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Marine  Corps  dis- 
avows this  study  it  seems  to  me  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  Marine  Corps  to  make 
available  to  the  committee  the  study  used 
as  the  basis  for  its  decision  to  move  the 
supply  activity  from  Philadelphia  to 
Albany.  Ga. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  feel  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  adequat^ely 
made  Its  case  and  I  am  opposed  to  this 
transfer.  Overlooked  in  the  plarmed 
transfer  is  the  affect  it  will  have  on  the 
people  Involved,  the  employees  of  the  fa- 
cility Spokesmen  for  the  employees  tes- 
tified at  the  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  and  I  ask  that  the 
statements  submitted  by  Royal  L,  Sims, 
national  vice  president,  and  Forrest 
Sellers,   president.    Local    89.   American 


Federation  of  Government  Employees,  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  Also. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  letter  from 
ray  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Hugh  Scott,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Statzmknt  of  RoTAi,  L  Sims.  National  Vice 
Prksident  and  Porsest  Sixle»s,  Prtsi- 
DKNT.     Local     89     Ameeican     Pedekation 

or     OoVEliNMENT      EjtPLOTEIfi      BEFORE     THE 
StTBCOMMrTTEE    ON    Mll.rTARY   CONSTRtJCTION 

OF  THE  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. October  9,  1973 

I  am  Royal  L.  Sims.  National  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Third  District.  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employes;  I  am  accompanied 
this  morning  bv  Mr  Forrest  Sellers,  the  Pres- 
ident of  American  Federation  cf  Government 
Employees  Local  8fl.  which  dlrect'.y  speaks 
for  the  civilian  Federal  employees  directly 
affected  by  the  Issue  you  skre  deliberating 
today. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Subcommittee 
for  the  opporttinlty  to  appear  before  you  in 
oppoeltlon  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity,  Philadelphia, 
to  the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany. 
Georgia.  In  presenting  our  opposition,  we  are 
speaking,  to  the  first  Instance,  on  behalf  of 
the  civilian  emnloyees  of  the  Philadelphia 
Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity,  whom  we  rep- 
resent both  through  our  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees  Local  89  and 
through  our  APGE  Third  National  District. 
Additionally,  we  are  speaking  as  taxpayers 
who  are  concerned  about  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  for  a  transfer  which  Is 
both  unwarranted  and  unjustifiable  Penally, 
we  speak  for  those  residents  of  Philadelphia 
and  Its  suburbs,  who  will  suffer  serious  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  as  a  result 
of  this  unnecessary  and  Imprudent  action 
by  the  Marine  Corps 

The  principal  argument  preferred  by  the 
Marine  Corps  for  this  questionable  under- 
taking Is  budgetary  Among  the  arguments 
which  have  t)een  developed  in  support  of  this 
action.  It  Is  alleged  that  by  1978,  that  Is. 
five  years  from  now.  the  cumulative  savings 
resulting  from  this  action  will  overtake  the 
Rddltlonal  costs  of  transferring  this  fa- 
cility In  other  words  the  Marine  Corps  con- 
cedes that  for  the  next  five  budgetary  years 
the  VS.  government  will  have  to  spend  more 
for  these  sen-ices  by  the  transfer  to  Albany. 
Georgia,  than  maintaining  the  facCltv  at 
Philadelphia. 

What  are  the  other  risks  of  undertaking 
this  transfer?  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Forrest  W 
Sellers,  July  19,  1973.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics^  Jack 
L.  Bowers  conceded  that  there  are  serious 
risks  to  the  national  security  Involved.  He 
stated : 

'Tt  has  always  been  recognized  that  In  ac- 
complishing this  consolidation  a  risk  of  tem- 
Dorary  degradation  of  supply  support  to  the 
Fleet  Marine  Forces  could  be  encountered. 
During  the  Southeast  Asia  rnnfllct,  this  risk 
was  unaccentable  Now  with  the  culmination 
of  the  conflict  and  the  drastic  realignment  of 
operating  forces  It  Is  mandatory  that  the 
costs  to  maintain  the  Marine  Corp«;  support 
establishment  be  reduced  " 

I  believe  anvone  r«adlng  the  papers  to- 
day must  realize  that  the  world  situation  is 
ootentlallv  Just  a«  excloslve  now  as  It  has 
been  In  the  past  several  vears  during  the 
.Southeast  Aala  conflict  CXir  nation  Is  al- 
ready conf^erned  about  the  ol!  fuels  short- 
age we  are  already  threatened  with  ration- 
ing of  heating  oils  and  gasoline  The  conflict 
In  the  Middle  Ea»t  has  alreadv  resulted  in 
major  naval  forces  realignment  and  alerts  It 
la  *a  Imprudent  and  Irre^Hjnslble  set,  there- 


fore, to  experiment  with  transferring  such  an 
essential  and  efficient  facility  as  the  Marine 
Corps  Supply  Activity  on  the  hypothesis  that 
Sves  years  later  there  may  be.  perhaps,  some 
savings  in  budgetary  costs. 

Assistant  Secretary  Bowers  concedes  fur- 
ther dlfHcultles  which  have  not  been  prop- 
erly reflected  in  the  planning  estimates — 
costs  of  recruiting  emp'.oyees  He  wrote  as 
follows  to  Mr.  Sellers: 

"The  Marine  Corps  realizes  that  It  may  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  recruit  and  train  people 
to  replace  those  cu.Tent  employees  who 
choose  not  to  exercise  their  right  to  transfer 
with  their  functions  to  the  consolidated  ac- 
tivity at  Albany.  However,  It  Is  bel'.e-.ed  t^,^t 
this  difficulty  will  be  minimized  by  the  long 
lead  time  allowed  for  recruiting  and  train- 
ing; I.e..  from  the  present  to  Januarv  1978 
and  the  availability  of  required  skills  through 
the  Department  of  Defence  Priority  Place- 
ment Program.  In  this  regard,  the  Marine 
Corps  Is  currently  developing  a  tlme-phaaed 
plan  for  the  oonsoV.datlon  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Supply  Activity  at  Albany  Require- 
ments for  recruiting  and  training  w:!!  be  an 
Integral  part  of  this  plan  " 

But  Assistant  Secretary  Bowers  makes  no 
provision  for  such  contingencies  a?  the  cur- 
rent conflict  In  the  Middle  Eart  The  avail- 
ability of  civilian  employees  Is  much  much 
greater  In  such  a  larpe  community  as  Phila- 
delphia, a  ma.lor  International  seaport  and 
airport  as  well  as  a  major  Industrial  and 
commercial  center,  than  In  Albany  Georgia 
But  what  would  happen  If  the  Marine  Corps 
Supply  Activity  would  have  to  expand  rapid- 
ly, as  It  was  required  to  do  so  during  the 
height  of  the  Southeast  Arta  conflict  In 
brief,  we  believe  that  Philadelphia  can  af- 
ford a  much  better  employee  environment 
both  during  periods  of  rapid  expansion  and 
during  periods  of  de-emplovment  than  a 
small   community  such    as   Albany,   Oeorgl* 

The  foregoing  consideration."  app'v  to  the 
basic  problem  seen  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  national  Interest  As  taxpayers  and  citi- 
zens we  are  concerned  with  that  lasue  We 
are  also  concerned  with  the  :.ssue  of  the  im- 
pact of  this  action  on  the  human  beings  di- 
rectly affected — residents  and  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  and  Its  environs 

According  to  the  Marine  Corps  on  Decem- 
ber 4  1972.  there  were  1  132  employees  of 
the  Installation.  It  Is  claimed  that  after 
transfer  to  Albany  Georela  and  consolida- 
tion, there  will  be  a  need  for  only  948  of 
these  employees,  with  184  positions  being 
reduced  Let  us  take  these  figures  at  face 
value,  even  though  there  are  many  reasons 
•l.o  believe  they  are  Inaccurate  and  overstate 
the  reductions  In  force  that  will  laXe  place 
solely  because  of  the  geographical  transfer 
of  the  activity 

Taken  at  face  value,  94a  employees  are 
confronted  today  with  serious  problems  of 
livelihood,  uprooting  and  expense*  incidental 
to  transfer  To  what  end?  Supposedly  be- 
cause five  years  from  now  the  transfer  al- 
legedly wUl  begin  to  save  the  Umted  Statee 
money. 

Moreover,  the  greater  part  of  these  savings 
comies  from  the  alleged  reduction  In  person- 
nel oosts  arising  from  the  firing  of  184  em- 
ployees Tliese  are  hypothetical  aav.ngs.  re- 
flecting only  alleged  presumptive  payroll 
oosts.  They  leave  out  of  account  the  coeta 
of  recruiting  of  new  personnel:  their  train- 
ing; travel  and  per  diem  for  training  and 
orientation;  problems  arising  If  the  facility 
suddenly  has  to  expand  to  meet  a  national 
emergency;  and  the  host  at  other  contingent 
costs,  both  In  dollars  and  In  human  welfare. 
following  such  a  transfer 

The  transfer  of  this  facility  can  be  de- 
fended only  If  one  takes  a  short-sighted  and 
narrow  view  of  costs  Even  then,  it  can  be 
scarcely  lustlfled.  except  by  taking  the  fur- 
ther risk  of  assuming  that  the  Stiprplr  Ac- 
tivity will  be  faced  only  with  a  dlmlniahlng 
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program,  baaed  on  demobllljliig  the  Amert-     avoidance  when   4.6  million   for  air  condl-  tlon  In  workload  because  of  the  cessation  of 

can  military  forces.  It  can  be  defended  only      tlonlng  haa  never  been  Incorporated  Into  the  hostUltlea     In     the     Southeast     Asia     area 

If  one  takes  a  naive  attitude  that  we  have      mUltary  construction  budget   Only  funds  for  Twenty-six  civilian  bllleu  have  already  been 

the  end  of  all  crises  In  the  world  and  from  a  sprinkler  system  and  a  standby  generator  eliminated  at   a  coat  of   10  6  thousand  dol- 

now  on  the  future  Is  only  one  of  coasting  are  incorporated  into  the  budget.  One  won-  lars  each  and  this  will  amount  to  more  than 

»^on%.  dera  If  the  air  condlUonlng  would  ever  have  360.000  dollars    We  anticipate  there  wUl  be 

Who  Is  to  pay  the  price  for  this  attitude,  been  assigned  high  enough  priority  to  t)e  in-  additional    blUeU    In    the   PhUadelphla  em- 

Plrst,    the    American    people    and    taxpayer,  corporated     In     th«     mlllUur     oonstructton  ployment  as  a  result  of  new  program  changes 

Secondly.   Immediately    and   personally,    the  budget  If  the  cost  avoidance  factor  would  not  that  will  be  eliminated  and  this  will  Increase 

184  employees  who  will  be  reduced  In  force  have  been  conducive  to  the  propooed  reloca-  this  figure  to  over   ^^   million  dollars, 

and    the   948  other   employees   who   will   be  tlon.    The   Department   of    the    Navy   stated  ii«>lotees     what  happens  to  them? 

faced  with  problems  Just  as  great,  perhaps  MC8A  \»  old  and  In  need  of  a  modernization  xn      nv,   \                            i^   k- 

greater,  than  thoee  who  were  fired.  These  948      program.  In  1965  MC8A  said  the  PhUadelphla  ^^T    ^^^irni*^-  we  would  be  remiss  U  we 

employees  must  face  the  fact  of  being  up-  buUdlng  la  structurally  sound  and  sufficient  '*"*  "^^^  bring  up  the  most  importaiit  project 

rooted,   dislocated,   removed   from   the  com-  The  aforementioned  statement  was  made  in  ^  running   this  operation   and   that   is  the 

munlty  where  they  now  Uve  and  Integrated  »  letter  written   by  General   Butcher.  Com-  People.  Here  we   have  some   1100   employees 

Into   a   community   much    smaller   and   less  mandlng   General   of  the  MCA   and   Is  con-  **"  trained,  well  equipped  to  meet  all  of  the 

able  to  provide  them  with  housing.  schooU.  tatned  In  the  Congreaalonal  Record,  in  1965  op«*tlonal  needs.  Some  haxa  worked  In  this 

and  other  facilities  available  In  Philadelphia.  Secondly,  extensive  modernization  has  been  ^'^^  buUdlng  for  more  than  30  years    1  he  tre- 

In  Short.  It  U  not  184  employees  who  are  made  to  MCSA  since  that  time.  The  modernl-  "^endous  impact  which  will  occur  on  the  lives 

being  reduced  in  force.  There  are  948  other  »tlon  included  but  Is  not  limited  to:  Instal-  °^  ^'^  P^^'P'^  ^^  relocating  this  acUvity  un- 

employeea    who    will    have    the    order    and  l»tlon   of   new   elevators,    new   Ughtlng.    tUe  aeceasartly  to  Albany,  Georgia  should  not  be 

rhythm    of    their    homes    and    famlUes   dls-  flooring,    new    rooflng.    and    new    windows:  •«P«cte<l  by  those  who  have  contributed  ded- 

rupted.  solely  to  carry  out  the  aUeged    un-  P&lntlng  and  pomtlng  of  various  buUdlnga.  i?^****'  ^ii^el'l'*  ««rvlce  to  the  United  States 

proven  saving  of  money  've  years  from  to-  relocation  and  renovation  of  bathrooms,  and  Oovemment    in    carrying    out    ita    mission. 

day    The   social   coots   are    alienation,   poor  other  modernization.  Thirdly,  Inspectors  of  Sufficient  employees  wUl  not  be  able  to  be 

education,    family   disruption     reduced    effl-  »»»»  Northern  Division.  Naval  Facilities  En-  3«cured  in  Albany  to  carry  on  this  function 

clency  of  the  work  force.  In  short,  the  costs  glneerlng  Command,  and  Headquarters.  Ma-  ^^^  •'•'^  "  ^^^1  ^^^^  secure  employees,  it 

are  much  ijreater  to  the  United  States  than  rt^«  Co*P«  make  periodic  Inspection  of  the  "^^^  '***  *  considerable  number  of  months 

any  potential  savings,  five  years  hence,  which  buUdlnga  at  MCSA    I   am   advised   that  the  ^  "^^  '•^e™  ^  work  efficiently, 

the  Marine  Corps  can  allege.  l^'^a  report  of  NPEC  listed  only  two  prlncl-  Housmc:    wnx  rr  bc  avad-ablx? 

For  these  reasons,  we  earnestly  ask  your  P^^'"","",  '*\«   Installation  of   the   standby  .^.j^^  ^^.              ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  employee 

Committee   to   deny   the   Marine   Corps   the  p"«'^*^of  '"'^  f""^  processing  equipment  and  ^^^^    ■**  ^                                         J^  ^ 

funds.  Which  were  generated  out  of  the  taxes  ^^^1*"^?  °^* /PL^'"  ^y'^'";  ^  »^*^,  afford  a  three  bedroom  house  m  Albany  « 

of  the  American  people.  Including  the  taxes  ^   "^^  ^^"^  paragraph,   the  projected  co«t  .                             gnrinB  of  1973  was  selling 

Of   these  employees,    to   carry  out   thU    Im-  ^    ^tall    these   two    Items    la   only   268.000  ^.^^^e^^^i  and^.Tfi^   It^  ^^ed  S 

^rpTalnTnl-^'e^eTcr^e^pfe  S"n^  "jt^noted  that  Marin.  Corp.  Headquarter,  'r^^^,  ^T^J^Ta^rr  to^ur^c^sL^ h^'^ 

those  »5 3  mlUlon  to  better  Advantage.  ^^  ^^^  »»  ^  Justlflcallon  for  not  effecting  the  ^o^  In  faS    M?    Cha^an  1^^   ^  m 

them  into  schools;  put  them  Into  social  secu-  Pf-Kram  request  for  air  conditioning  the  fact  ^^if^M  lot   In^me   hoiTh^"  ti^  mee t  the 

ruy   beneflu   for   the   aged:    put   them   Into  ^^«  there  were  higher  Marine  Corps  priori-  ''^'""^.b^^i^^'tS^  ave^^  e^mT^   ^ 

urban    renewal:    put    them    In    cleaning    up  1^1 'S^'^n^/'aTurt'^^^aX'me^u"^?'  .1^.^  wo^^d  uSVb'rlTto  y"v!rTtte^ 

our  air  and  water   Do  not  waste  them  on  an  ^   wU^^io^t  PrT^^^^n^^\'t  "^^^  ^^^  statistics  In  termi  of  lower  grade 

unnecessary  transfer  of  any  activity  which  *^**   """   ^*™  Draft  Project   Volunteer    It  „rnnir>vM« 

may  not  save  any  money  m  the  future  de-  should  be  noted  of  course  that  to  attempt  to  "mpioyoea, 

spite  aUegatlons  of  economy  and  will  divert  J^tify  the  expenditure  of  more  than  5.3  mil-  Grade.  Number  of  people:                   Salary 

funds  today  from  an  efficient,  proven  facility  "^'^  dollars  for  construcUon  In  Albany,  Oror-         06-3.  25. %b.  432 

Our  nation  must  preserve  its  human,  nat-  «**'  ^^  Department  of  the  Navy  uses  thU  as         os-^,  S8 6. 128 

oral  and  fiscal  resoiu-ces    We  cannot  afford  '^**'  avoidance.  qS.^.  87 8.883 

to  squander  any  of  these  as  we  have  done  In  '^*  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  qs-^.  io7 7.  094 

the  past    For  this  reason,  we  urge  that  the  ^**   stated    that   activities    are   curtailed   or         a&-6,  38 8,  S73 

Marine    Corps    Supply    Activity    remain    in  completely  clowsd  down  during  the  summer  08-7,112 fl,  620 

Philadelphia,   both   in   the  national   interest  f^^"**   because   of   the    lack   of   air   condl-  0S-«,  3 10.628 

and  in  the  intereet  of  the  community  which  tuning   In   most   areas    It   should   be  noted  GS-fl.  242. 11,046 

ban   siir>T>ii#d    itji   n«rvinn»i    fnr  manir   ir..F.  '"*'  "'^  tlmes  It  has  been  necessary  for  em- 

a^   Which   hM   b^lTSo   a  ^bTiLo,!^  P'^^^  ^  ««  ^"'^  ^""^  °*  humimty  haat  "  "PP*'"  "  »  ""^t  of  conditions  that 

arounTlt  for  o^  nation                        resource  ^^  rtUitively  few.  and  at  no  time  la  the  ^^  ^'^  th«"  «>  ^^r  as  living  some  800  of 

u»i-»ou  activity  completely  cloeed  down  due  to  lack  "»*  ^^  employees  on  the  rolls  will  not  be 

STATiMDrr   n,  Fdb.mt    w    r^  m.  ^f   air   conditioning    In    the   buUdlng.   How-  »ble  to  transfer    Therefore  It  wUl   cost  the 

sTATTuxirr  OF  roaaxsT    w    bkjams  ^^^^    j  ^^  advised   that   the  condition  In  ua.  Oovemment  multiple  hundreds  of  thou- 

I  am  Forrest  W  Sellers.  President.  Local  89.  Albany.    Ga  .    In    the    nontemperature    con-  «»nds  of  dollars  In  severance  pay:   when  we 

American    Federation    of   Ooverrunent    Em-  trolled    warehouaes    and    In    the    non-office  »dd  to  that  early  retirement,  the  coat  will  run 

ployees.   which    represents   the   civilian   em-  space  In  the  repair  division,  make  It  neces-  '°  ^^  millions.  None  of  this  shows  up  In  the 

ployeee  of  the  Biarlne  Corps  Supply  Activity  sary   that   the   employees   be   allowed    to   go  budget    project    submitted    by    the    Marine 

under  the  provisions  of  EO    11491    On  be-  uome  at  various  times  because  the  temi>«ra-  Corp.  even  though  theae  are  real  cost  which 

half  of  these  employees  I  should  like  to  sub-  ture,  humidity    reaches    a    high    proportion  the  American  taxpayer  will  have  to  bear 

mlt  to  you  testimony  which  analyzes  the  al-  n  has   also  been   sUted   by  the   Acting  As-  

2Sf  f"'t^tola'^*ra'^*rer'^A?I^u  wti'i^^cTJ^  T^""'  Secretary  of  the  Navy   that  the  ef-  9tatx«kt   of   Foaa«rr   Sx:^.«s.    PaMmrKT. 

^f^rtTtaan^^L    th^Lvin«»^T  ^^^^    f^.'"''    employees     drops     during  Locai.  89  A^raiCAN  PxDcaATTON  or  OovxaN- 

fl^-T^     X             ^.         ."*  ■•^^^^  *«  "-  periods  of  high  heat  and  humidity  because  mint  EMPtnyincs  to  tkt  StJScoMMrpm  on 

tusory   and    are   predicated   on   aaaumptlona  of  the  lack  of  air  conditioning    ir   t.  nnt*  w         '^^'^'^'^^^  ^^  ^ki  auBcoMMirrr*  on 

which  «.r«.  incaiiH                                                                                              conauioDing    It   IS  note-  Mrt-n-AET    CoNSTmucrroN    or    mx    Sxnatk 

ifr   S^  hl^  alreadv  lndl,«.t*rf  to  ,0,,  «,m.  "[^^   ""*'  ^^^  *"  ^^"'^  "^   '^*'^   ^°^  CoMurrriE  on  Af«iof.iations 

air  Sims  nas  already  indicated  to  you  some  efficient    operation    by    Headauarters    Unit 

of  the  considerations.  Including  national  »-  trom  the  S^etary  of  the  Navy  for  excepUon-  .  ^   T   ''^'^   ^"*^    President,  Local   80, 

curtty.  why  this  transfer  should  not  be  au-  ^    merltortous    achievement     this    In    Itself  American  Federation  of  Oovemment  Employ- 

thorteed^  Besides  challenging   the  costs  flg-  abows  the  efficiency  of  the  employees  has  re-  TiJ*^^*"  represent*  the  civUian  employees 

Mxvn.  I  shall  concentrate  my  summary  on  the  malned  high  °^  ^*  Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity.  PhUs- 

impact   thta   transfer   will    have   on   human  delphia.  Pennsylvania,  under  the  provisions 

beings  ••*  »»^»^o'»  «»»T8  roa  constboctiom  of  wsw  of  Executive  Order  11491 

4  .  MiLuoK  "COST  AvoiDANCT"  Fiotms •   IS             „    _.  mv^TSG-  x»  THU,  ACcvxATMT  J  ^  ^jost  gratsful  to  the  Subcommittee 

THIS  Al*  ACCiraATX  paojxenoW                       Bas^   on   our   research,   the   figure  of   5  2  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you 

_.      ^  .      .,,.       _  ,,            _  naiiilon   dollars   to   construct   a   buUdlng    in  on  October  9    1973  to  expreee  my  opposition 

,. J^  t   H      t^'^f'^,      ,            •'oidance-  flg-  Albany.   OeorgU   is  exceedingly   low    If   the  to  the  propo!*d  transfer  of  the  Marine  Corps 

1  TTq^i^^    f*             ,      H>,                          ,  buUdlng  la  constructed  m   1974  or  1975.  we  Supply  Activity  to  the  Marine  Corps  Suppiv 
rJt*  Vmi^nI''L,,^r,*.!^»   ''    *•""'**"    '<*  project  that  figure  could  go  as  high  aa  «  mil-  Center,  Albany.  Georgia   I  submit  the  follow- 

2  .^^^f^r^H^           ,  l^<iolUir,  ing   statement    to   you    primarily   to   provide 
I  5^      .n^     H^^'  system.  ,1,    ^j^,„    respoaaea    To   questions   regard- 

.         K,"^,^           ^^  '°'  ^  '^'^dttlonlaa           OFsaATioNAi.  costs:  4.1  thi»s  accthiatx.  i^  ^j  .tatement  of  Octobir  9th,   (2)   iddl- 

vartous  brajldlngs                                                              la  referonoa  to  overall  costs  of  opsraUons  tlons  to  comment  upon  daU  made  srallable 

It   apfMars   questionable   that   4.9   mUIIon  In    PhUadelphla,    there    has    already    bean   a  to  me  at   and   after  the  hearing  of  October 

aollars  could  be  legitimately  claimed  as  a  cost  slaeable  drop  in  cost  ■•  a  result  of  the  rMhac  9th  and  (3)  ampllflcatlon  of  ssTsral  of  my  re- 
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marks.  Secondly,  for  purposes  of  simplicity 
and  convenience,  I  have  Incorporated  Into 
this  statement  the  substance  of  my  previous 
statement  My  sentiments,  therefore,  can  be 
secured  solely  by  reviewing  this  statement.  I 
rebpectfully  request  that  this  statement 
be  Inserted  Into  the  record  of  these  hearings. 
On  behalf  of  the  employees  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Supply  Activity  I  shotild  like  to  sub- 
mit to  you  testimony  which  analyzes  the  al- 
leged cost  and  the  alleged  savings  the  De- 
partment of  the  Defense  (DoD)  claims  wUl 
arise  from  the  proposed  relocation.  As  you 
wUl  recognize  from  this  analysis  (1)  the  al- 
leged savings  have  decreased  significantly, 
(2)  the  alleged  costs  have  increased  signif- 
icantly and  1 3)  several  assertions  of  DoD  are 
in  error. 

TOTAL   ESTIMATED   COST,  UP.   UPl 

The  Fact  Sheet  which  DoD  distributed  to 
Interested  Congressmen,  Individuals  lists  un- 
der "Pundlng  Impact"  cost  of  5.2  million  dol- 
lars In  mUltary  construction  (MILCON) 
funds  required  to  relocate  the  Marine  Corps 
Supply  Activity.  The  Hon.  Jack  L.  Bowers, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installa- 
tion and  Logistics.  In  an  enclosure  to  a  letter 
written  on  29  June  1973  to  Mr.  Royal  L.  Sims, 
National  Vice-President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Governmeut  Employees,  listed 
costs  of  9,748,000  dollars  to  relocate  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Supply  Activity.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  consisted  of  5.204,000  dollars  In 
MILCON  funds  and  4.544.000  dollars  In  Op- 
erations and  Maintenance.  Marine  Corps 
(O&M,  MC)  funds.  A  preliminary  report  of  a 
MarUie  Corps  Task  Group  dated  22  June  1973 
listed  under  Section  IV  total  O&M.  MC  costs 
of  5.719.000  dollars— $1,175,000  more  than 
listed  In  Assistant  Secretary  Bowers'  letter  of 
June  29th.  The  Hon.  John  W.  Warner.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  In  his  letter  of  October  2. 
1973  to  Senator  Richard  S.  SchweUcer  listed 
total  estimated  cost  to  relocate  the  Marine 
Corps  Supply  Activity  as  11.0  million  dollars. 
The  cost  consUted  of  5.2  mUUon  dollars  In 
MILCON  funds  and  5.8  mUllon  dollars  In 
O&M,  MC  funds.  The  report  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Task  Group  and  Secretary  Warner's 
letter  show,  therefore,  that  (1)  cost  as  listed 
by  DoD  officials  In  the  Fact  Sheet  has  In- 
creased 6,719.000  dollars  and  (2i  cost  as  list- 
ed by  DoD  officials  In  Assistant  Secretary 
Bowers'  letter  of  29  June  has  Increased 
1.175.000  dollars. 

ARI    DOD    ESTIMATKS    OF    TOTAL    COST    COMPLETX? 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  DoD  esti- 
mates of  total  cost  have  Increased  a  minimum 
of  1.175.000  dollars,  it  appears  that  several 
Indirect  costs  to  the  Federal  government  and 
to  the  taxpayers  have  been  excluded  from  the 
oost  estimates  Where  In  the  estimates  are 
the  costs  to  the  Federal  go%'ernment  resulting 
from  the  early  retirement  of  employees  who 
would  not  transfer  If  the  relocation  Is  con- 
summated' Where  In  the  estimates  are  the 
costs  to  the  Federal  government  for  economic 
adjustment  assistance  rendered  to  the  ad- 
versely affected  community  by  the  President's 
Inter-Agency  Economic  Adjustment  Commit- 
tee? Where  In  the  estimates  are  the  costs  to 
the  Federal  government  for  displaced  em- 
ployees who  would  be  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits?  Where  in  the  estimates  are 
costs  to  the  Federal  government  to  retrain 
employees  who  will  be  placed  In  new  occupa- 
tions In  other  agencies  In  the  government? 

8, a    MnXION    DOLLARS    COST    FOR    CONBTRDCTION 
OF    NTW    BTJILDrNC       IS    THIS    ACCURATT' 

The  Marine  Corps  estimates  that  the  coat 
to  construct  the  proposed  building  at  Albany 
wUl  be  5.204,000  dollars  Several  knowledge- 
able persons  have  advised  me  that  the  esti- 
mate Is  exceedingly  low  First  of  all,  I  have 
been  advised  that  labor  and  material  in  the 
construction  Industry  are  increasing  a 
minimum  of  eight  to  ten  percent  per  year. 
Assuming  that  the  Marine  Corps'  estimate  of 
5,204.000    dollars    Is    accurate,    the    cost    to 


construct  the  proposed  buUdlng  In  1974  con- 
sidering labor  and  material  increases  would 
be  between  $6,630,320  and  $6,724,400.  If  the 
proposed  building  was  constructed  In  1975. 
the  cost  would  be  between  $6,036  640  and 
$8  244,800. 

Secondly,  I  have  been  advised  that  it 
appears  the  cost  estimate  does  not  contain 
any  allowances  for  probable  cost  over-runs, 
modifications  and  other  contingencies.  I  was 
advised,  further,  that  considering  cost  over- 
runs, modifications  and  contingencies,  the 
oost  of  the  buUdlng  might  go  aa  high  as 
8,000,000  dollars. 

WHAT    18    THE    TRUE    COST    OF    THS    PR0P08KD 

RELOCATION? 

Why  waa  not  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
110  mUllon  dollars  contained  In  Secretary 
Warner's  letter  not  contained  in  the  Fact 
Sheet  which  was  Initially  distributed  to  Inter- 
ested congressmen  and  Individuals?  Why  have 
several  Indirect  costs  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment been  excluded  from  the  cost  estimates? 
DoD  has  Increased  the  cost  estimates  by  a 
minimum  of  1.175.000  dollars.  Will  DoD  in- 
crease the  cost  estimates  again?  What  is  the 
true  cost  of  the  projxssed  relocation? 

ESTIMATED    SAVINGS    DOWN 

DoD  Officials  have  stated  In  a  number  of 
letters  and  documents  that  the  propos>ed  relo- 
cation would  result  In  estimated  annual 
savings  of  2,610,000  dollars. 

The  Installation  Faculty  Data,  attached  as 
an  enclosure  to  Assistant  Secretary  Bowers' 
letter  of  June  29th,  shows  that  804,000  dollars 
of  the  alleged  savings  would  result  from  a 
reduction  in  military  pay,  and  the  remaining 
1,806,000  dollars  of  the  alleged  savings  would 
result  from  a  reduction  In  civilian  pay/other 
O&M,  MC  areas.  Secretary  Warner  shows  In 
the  aforementioned  letter  that  the  aUeged 
savings  would  res  -Jt  solely  from  reductions 
In  personnel.  Sources  of  the  alleged  savings  as 
depicted  In  the  two  preceding  references  are 
not  in  agreement.  One  wonders,  therefore, 
how  reliable  are  the  estimates  of  alleged  sav- 
ings. Secondly,  the  civilian  and  mUltary  bU- 
lets  alleged  to  be  eliminated  have  not  been 
Identified  by  DoD  officials.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised, moreover,  that  the  Table  of  Organiza- 
tion (T/Oi,  which  would  reflect  reductions 
resulting  from  the  proposed  relocation  has 
not  been  completed  to  date. 

Thirdly,  the  Fact  Sheet  cites  that  the 
aUeged  personnel  savings  are  predicated  upon 
the  following  reductions  in  the  TO  In  ef- 
fect on  December  4,  1972:  civilian  billets  be 
ing  reduced  from  1132  to  948  and  mUltary 
bUlets  being  reduced  from  431  to  381.  Four- 
teen clvUlan  and  six  mUltary  bUlets  have 
been  eliminated  already  This  reduction — re- 
sulting In  estimated  savings  of  210,000  dol- 
lars— Is  documented  in  the  ClvUlan-MUltary 
Complement  Record  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Supply  Activity.  An  additional  twenty  mUl- 
tary bUlets  are  scheduled  to  be  eliminated  In 
the  Data  Processing  Division  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Supply  Activity  during  the  next  two 
years.  These  reductions  of  40  bUlets  would 
result  m  total  estimated  savings  of  420,000 
dollars.  It  Is  to  be  emphasized  that  this  sav- 
ings of  420,000  dollars  would  occur  before  the 
time  of  the  proposed  relocation  and  is  not 
related  In  any  way  to  the  proposed  relocation. 
These  savings  would  reduce  the  alleged  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  proposed  relocation. 
Fourthly,  a  preliminary  report  of  an  on- 
site  manp>ower  survey  team  from  Headquar- 
ters. Marine  Corps  recommended  seTeraJ 
months  ago  that  thirty -one  clvUlan  and  mU- 
ltary bUlets  In  addition  to  the  forty  clTUlan 
and  military  bUlets  cited  In  the  above  para- 
graph be  eliminated  If  the  latter  mentioned 
thirty -one  bUlets  are  elhnlnated.  DoD  alleged 
savings  of  2.610.000  dollars  resulting  from  ths 
proposed  relocation  would  be  reduced  by 
749.600  doUars 

Finally.   It   Is  anticipated   that  there   will 
be    additional   personnel   reductions   at   the 


Marme  Corps  Supply  Activity  not  related  to 
the  proposed  relocation  because  of  reduction 
In  workload  due  t<3  the  cessation  of  hostUl- 
tles  In  the  Southeast  Asia  area 

$4.9  MILLION  "COST  AVOIHANCX"  FICUaX  !    ZS  THIS 
A   LZCrriMATE   C1.AIM? 

DoD  Officials  stated  in  a  number  of  letters 
and  documents  thai  military  construction  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity  totaling 
4.924.000  dollars  could  be  avoided  If  the  pro- 
posed relocation  is  accomplished.  The  4.9 
mUilon  dollar  "cost  avoidance"  figure  in- 
cludes the  following  items : 

a.  191.000  doUars  for  a  standby  generator 
for  data  processing  equipment. 

b.  176.000  dollars  for  a  sprinkler  system. 
The  original  estimated  cost  of  this  project 
was  67,000  dollars 

c  4  6  mUllon  dollars  for  air  conditioning 
various  buUdlngs. 

Mr.  Witt  stated  In  his  letter  of  June  12, 
1973  to  Senator  Schwelker  that  air  condi- 
tioning of  the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity 
"has  not  been  effected  up  to  now  because  of 
higher  Marine  Corps  priorities  stemming 
from  operational  requirements  and  person- 
nel faculty  requirements  associated  with 
Zero  Draft  Project  Volunteer". 

It  is  questionable  that  49  mUllon  dollars 
could  be  legitimately  claimed  as  a  cost  avoid- 
ance when  4  6  million  doUars  for  air  condi- 
tioning has  never  been  Incorporated  into  the 
mUltary  construction  budget.  Only  funds 
for  a  sprinkler  system  and  a  standby  genera- 
tor have  ever  been  Incorporated  into  the 
budget.  One  wonders  If  the  air  conditioning 
would  ever  have  been  assigned  high  enough 
priority  to  be  incorporated  in  the  military 
construction  budget  If  the  cost  avoidance 
fsictor  would  not  have  been  conducive  to  the 
proposed  relocation. 

Secondly,  enclosure  f2)  to  the  Command- 
ant of  the  Marine  Corps  letter  of  August  3. 
1972  fSubJ  Guidance  for  Faculty  Planning 
and  Programming)  stated  that  the  six-year 
dollar  limitation  for  military  ctmstructlon 
at  the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity  for  Fis- 
cal Tears  1974  through  1979  would  be  12  0 
mlUlon.  The  aforementioned  limitation  ren- 
ders It  Impossible  to  install  air  conditioning 
at  the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity  durtng 
the  six-year  period  The  Director  of  MCSA 
Office  of  Supporting  Services  letter  of  13  Sep- 
tember 1972  to  MCSA  Chief  of  Staff  collabo- 
rated the  situation. 

The  Hon  Edward  J,  Sheridan,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  stated  In  his 
letter  of  14  June  1973  to  Senator  Richard  S. 
Schwelker  that  the  Marine  Corps  Supply 
Activity  Is  old  and  desperately  In  need  of  a 
major  modernization  program. 

Marine  Corps  Major  General  J  O.  Butcher. 
Commanding  General  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Supply  Activity  In  1965.  stated  in  a  letter 
that  "the  present  permanent  buildings  at 
1100  South  Broad  Street  (Marine  Corps  Sup- 
ply Activity)  are  structurally  sound  and  are 
sufficient  for  orderly  satisfaction  of  all  an- 
ticipated requirements  with  remaining  space 
stUl  avaUable  for  possible  additional  expan- 
sion" 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Oeneral  Butcher 
was  subsequently  Incorporated  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Secondly,  extensive  modernization  has  been 
made  to  MCSA  since  that  time  The  mod- 
ernization Included  but  la  not  Umtted  to: 
installation  of  new  elevators  new  lighting, 
tUe  flooring,  new  roofing,  and  new  windows: 
painting  and  p>olnUng  of  various  balldlngs. 
relocation  and  renovation  of  bathrooms,  and 
other  modernization. 

Thirdly,  Inspectors  of  ths  Northern  Divi- 
sion, Naval  Faculties  Engineering  Command, 
and  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps  make  pe- 
riodic inspection  of  ths  buUdlngs  at  UCSA. 
I  am  advised  that  the  1973  report  of  NTEC 
listed  only  two  principal  itsms.  the  installa- 
tion of  the  standby  generator  for  data  proc- 
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esslug  oqulpmeBt  and  tnstalUtlon  of  a 
spriiLkier  system.  As  cUited  la  the  above  para- 
grap^h.  tbe  projected  cost  to  UutaU  theac 
two  itema  is  orUy  367,000  dollars. 

Pourtbly.  it  0«nerai  Butcher's  statements 
were  accurate,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
buildings  at  MCSA  are  structurally  sound 
and  sufllclent  today  because  the  buildings  are 
In  better  condltkin  today  than  they  w«re 
Is  1966. 

HXAT/  HtTMmiTT  DOES  NOT  COMl»l.rr»l.T  CLOSE 
DOWN  MCSA 

Deputy  .\3Blstant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Sheridan  In  his  aforementioned  letter  stated 
also  that  many  of  the  supply  operations  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity  are  ciu-- 
talled  or  completely  closed  down  during  the 
Bummer  months  because  of  the  lack  of  air 
conditioning  in  most  of  the  office  spaces 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  times  it  ha« 
been  necessary  for  employees  to  be  released 
early  because  of  the  hsat  humidity  have 
been  relatively  few  and  at  no  time  has  the 
Activity  been  completely  closed  down  due 
to  lack  of  air  conditioning  In  the  buildings 
Approximately  40  percent  of  the  office  con- 
ference room  spaces  at  the  Marine  Corps  Sup- 
ply Activity  are  air  conditioned.  Air  condi- 
tioned spaces  include  the  following  offices 
The  Commadlng  General,  the  Chief  of  Stafl, 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  all  division  direc- 
tors, and  various  other  offices  in  each  dl- 
vuion.  Persons  In  air  conditioned  spaces  are 
not  released  early  due  to  heat  humidity— 
only  persons  In  non-air  conditioned  space 
are  released.  Thus,  at  no  time  is  the  entire 
AcUvity  completely  clooed  down  due  to 
heat  humidity 

Secondly,  when  management  deems  it 
prudent  to  release  employees  in  non-air 
conditioned  spaces,  divisions  normally  re- 
tain one  or  more  kev  employees  In  each 
branch — Including  persons  in  non-air  con- 
ditioned space— to  process  emergency 
priority  work 

■MFLOTrES    AT    MCSA    ARE    BmcTENT 

Ptormer  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Hugh  Witt  stated  In  his  letter  of  13 
June  1973  to  Senator  Schwelker  that  the  ef- 
nclency  of  the  employees  drops  during  peri- 
ods of  high  heat  snd  humidity  because  of 
the  lack  of  air  conditioning.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity  was 
awarded  a  unit  ciutlon  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  June  15.  1968  for  "Excep- 
tlonally  meritorious  achievement  in  the  per- 
formance of  outstanding  service  in  carrj- 
ing  out  assigned  duties  .".  The  award  sub- 
stantiates that  the  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployees at  the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Ac- 
tivity is  high  ^^^ 

A«E     StTmCttNTLT     TKAINCD     PKUOMNTL 
AVAXUASLE    IK    AI.,BAJ«Tr 

Deputy  Aseutant  Secretary  of  Defense  Ed- 
ward J  Sheridan  In  his  letter  of  14  June  to 
Senator  Richard  8.  Schwelker  stat^l  the 
possible  loss  of  specific  talenU  poueaaed  by 
employee*  who  cannot  relocate  ma  recog- 
nized as  a  major  problem  in  the  relocation 

Aaslstant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bowers 
stated  m  bU  letter  of  19  July  1973  to  me 

The  Marine  Corps  realizes  that  it  may  not 
be  an  ea-ty  task  to  recruit  and  train  peo- 
ple to  replace  those  current  employee*  who 
choM  not  to  exercise  their  right  to  transfer 
with  theur  function  . 

A  Marine  Corps  Task  Oroup  in  a  prelimi- 
nary report  of  June  23.  1972: 

"Certain  critical  f\iactions  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  non-relocatlon  of  key  civil- 
ian pers<^.;,el  require  augmentation  by  mili- 
tary per^nnel  In  order  to  ensure  a  reason- 
able degree  of  continuity  " 

Why  is  the  military  augmentation  re- 
quired If  ther*  are  sufficiently  trained  per- 
sonnel to  Albany 

In  the  event  that  the  proposed  relocation 
U  oonjummated,  who  wUl  staff  the  positions 


If  It  becomes  necesoary  to  pull  out  the  mili- 
tary personnel  in  an  emergency? 

Is  It  not  true  also  that  a  number  of  pre- 
vious Marine  Corps  studies — Including  the 
DUlard  Study  of  1970-71 — recommended 
against  the  proposed  relocation  because  of 
the  lack  of  sufficiently  trained  personnel? 

IS    THXaC     ENOCaH     LOW     INCOME     MOUStMO     tN 
ALBAITT? 

Former  Acting  Aaslstant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Witt  stated  also  In  his  letter  of 
June  13th.  that  the  cost  of  three  bedroom 
homes  in  Albany  In  the  Spring  of  1973 
ranged  between  tse  000  and  MS.OOO  As 
shown  below,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
employees  at  the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Ac- 
Uvity are  O3-0  (or  equivalent!  and  below: 
Grade,  number  of  people,^  and  »alttty 

OS-3 3S         M  883 

08-3 68  8.408 

QB-* 97  7.  198 

08-5 107  8.068 

08-8 38  8.977 

03-7 11a  9,989 

OS-8 a  11.039 

08-9 343         13.187 

Wage   grade 89         

'  Employees  on  board  as  of  30  May  1973. 

These  771  employees  normally  would  not 
secure  or  support  a  $29,000  to  $35,000  mort- 
gage based  upon  their  Income.  Mr.  Witt 
stated  also  that  the  cost  of  four  bedroom 
homes  In  Albany  In  the  Spring  of  1973 
ranged  between  135.000  and  M2.000.  Four 
bedroom  homes  would,  therefore,  be  limited 
to  the  select  group  of  employees  equivalent 
to  as-12  and  above  Most  of  MCSA  em- 
ployees who  lack  sufficient  income  to  pur- 
chase a  $29,000  to  $42,000  home  In  Albany 
now  live  In  decent  adequate  row  semi- 
detached homes  In  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
ranging  between  $13,000  and  $22,000. 

XMrLOTKXS WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THKM  7 

Mr  Chairman,  we  would  be  remiss  If  we 
did  not  bring  up  the  most  important  project 
In  running  this  operation,  and  that  Li  the 
people  Here  we  have  some  1100  employees 
well  trained,  well  equipped  to  meet  all  of 
the  operational  needs.  Some  have  worked  In 
this  one  buUdlng  for  more  than  30  years. 
The  tremendous  impact  which  will  occur  on 
the  lives  of  these  people  by  relocating  this 
activity  unneceaaarUy  to  Albany.  Georgia 
should  not  be  expected  by  those  who  have 
contributed  dedicated,  unselfish  service  to 
the  United  States  Government  In  carrying 
out  Its  mission. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  rationale  advanced  by 
DoO  officials  to  support  the  proposed  reloca- 
tion contains  a  number  of  defects.  The  major 
defect  is  that  alleged  savings  of  3.810.000 
dollars  have  decreased  significantly,  while 
total  estimated  cost  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly. Another  major  defect  is  that  several 
coats  have  been  excluded  from  the  estimates. 
A  third  major  defect  Is  that  there  are  official 
documenu  to  prove  that  the  alleged  coct 
avoldanoe  of  4.934,000  dollars  is  Invalid  b*> 
cause  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps  was  not 
going  to  allocate  MCSA  sufficient  funds  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Tears  1974  thru  1979  to  air  con- 
dition the  buildings  A  fourth  major  defect 
Is  that  It  Is  questionable  that  adequately 
traln«d  civilian  personnel  are  avaUable  to 
staff  the  proposed  transferred  positions. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  above- 
mentioned  statements  are  not  made  to  be 
critical  of  any  Individual  or  agency,  and 
Identification  of  Individuals  and  or  various 
agencies  was  for  purpose  of  required  dc«u- 
mentktlon.  I  served  as  a  Budget  Analyst  and 
a  Budget 'Accounting  Analyst  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  for  eight  years,  and  I  know 
the  difficulty  In  compiling  meaningful  es- 
timates three  years  In  advance.  In  my  opin- 
ion, however.  It  would  not  be  prudent  or 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, the  taxpayers  or  MCSA  employees  to 


recommend  appropriation  of  the  6.2  million 
dollars  based  upon  data  presented  by  DoD 
to  date.  I  respectfully  request,  therefore,  that 
you.  the  members  of  the  MUltary  Construc- 
tion Suboommlttee.  recommend  disapproval 
of  the  proposed  appropriation, 

U,S.  Sknats, 
WcuhlnffUm,  DC  .  November  1,    1973. 

Hon.    RlCHASO    S.    SCRWEIKXR. 

Ranking  Uinority  Member.  Senate  Appro- 
priationj  Committee  on  Military  Con- 
struction, Dirkien  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing.  Washington.  DC. 

DxAB  Dick:  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know 
of  my  concern  for  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion of  $6,2  million  to  relocate  the  Marine 
Corps  supply  activity  from  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania  to  Albany.  Georgia. 

As  you  know,  the  $5.2  million  is  needed  to 
construct  administrative  facilities  to  ade- 
quately house  Mairlne  Corps  supply  activity 
personnel  to  be  moved  to  Albany.  Georgia. 
Reliable  witnesses  have  appeared  before  your 
Committee  to  refute  the  overall  estimates  of 
coat  and  savings  attributed  to  the  move  as 
presented  to  your  Committee  by  the  De- 
partment of  Navy.  This  testimony  shows  the 
overall  cost  to  the  government,  maintenance, 
construction,  relocation,  etc  ,  will  be  less  If 
the  facility  remains  In  Philadelphia. 

Specifically,  the  $5  3  million  cost  of  the 
needed  renovation  at  Albany.  Georgia,  could 
go  as  high  as  $8  million  when  the  construc- 
tion Is  completed  In  1974-75.  Also,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  does  estimate  It  will 
save  $4  9  nUUlon  In  "cost  avoidance"  by  mov- 
ing the  supply  operation.  $4.8  million  of  this 
estimate  Is  for  air  conditioning — a  co«t  never 
Incorporated  Into  the  military  construction 
budget. 

Therefore,  In  view  of  the  above,  and  other 
questions  raised  In  the  testimony,  I  respect- 
fully request  that  the  $5  2  million  not  be 
appropriated  until  It  Is  clearly  shown  to  be 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Government. 

With  kind  regard. 
Sincerely, 

HroH  Scott. 

U.S   Senator. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  properly  evaluated  this  pro- 
posal and  I  regret  that  funds  are  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  which  will  begin  the 
transfer.  As  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Approprlatlon.s  Subcommittee  en 
Military  Construction  I  conducted  hear- 
ings on  this  important  subject.  Also.  I 
was  able  to  have  this  spjecific  appropria- 
tion item  deferred  to  the  full  Appro- 
priation Committee  for  coruslderatlon.  I 
felt  that  the  full  committee  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  evaluate  and  consider 
the  necessity  for  the  transfer  and  thus 
the  need  for  $5.2  million  to  begin  con- 
struction of  a  facility  In  Albany,  Oa. 
During  the  Appropriations  Committee 
deliberations  on  this  bill.  I  presented  the 
varlou.'?  Issues  involved  including  the 
points  of  view  of  the  employees,  the  con- 
tent of  the  Dlllard  study  I  mentioned 
earlier,  and  the  testimony  presented  at 
the  hearings  which  I  ch.iired.  I  requested 
a  vote  on  this  specific  item  and  wsis  dis- 
appointed that  the  committee  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  6  failed  to  adopt  my  recom- 
mendation that  the  funds  be  deleted 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President  I  repeat,  this  appro- 
priation item  Is  unnecesaar^'.  un.1ustlfled 
and  will  result  in  severe  hardships  for 
the  city  of  PliUadelphia  and  particularly 
for  the  many  employees  whose  loyal 
service  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
being  overlooked  for  no  good  reason. 
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Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  It 
lias  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Militfiry  Academy,  which  we  call  West 
Point.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  committee  for  having  included  $20 
million  to  commence  the  building  of  a 
new  hospital.  This  is  very  badly  needed. 
The  present  hospital  has  been  there 
since  1923.  It  has  been  enlarged  sort  of 
piecemeal  from  time  to  time,  and  I  know 
that  this  Is  not  a  satisfactory'  way  to 
produce  the  proper  kind  of  hospital. 

I  speak  with  some  experience  In  this 
matter,  because  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  three  hospitals  in  this  coun- 
try. I  know  the  per-square-foot  cost  to  be 
very  high  in  their  con.struction  I  know 
that  at  We.st  Point  the  per-square-foot 
cost  to  build  anything  is  ridiculously 
high,  becau.'ie  we  have  never  been  able  to 
acquire  the  proper  construction  facilities, 
unions,  and  .so  forth,  in  the  close  proxim- 
ity of  the  academy. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  while  $20  million  wiU 
not  exactly  finish  thi.s  hospital,  it  will  get 
it  started.  I  am  very  gratified,  and  I  know- 
that  I  speak  tlie  gratification  of  the  en- 
tire Board  of  Visitors  and  the  staff  of 
West  Point  when  I  express  thanks  to  the 
committee  for  this  fine  Job. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  who  has  t>een  leading  the  fight 
for  this  item  for  more  months  than. 
frankly,  I  care  to  remember.  I  think  he 
£ind  the  Academy  have  achieved  success. 
We  have  been  assured  by  the  Army  that 
this  will  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  its 
needs.  They  are  very  much  pleased  with 
the  proposal,  and  we  hope  that  the  House 
will  agree  in  conference. 

May  I  say  that  the  Senate  figure,  de- 
spite Its  almost  10  percent  cut  from  the 
administration's  request,  Is  $61  million 
above  that  of  the  House.  But  of  that  $61 
million,  more  than  half  is  the  result  of 
new  Items— the  $20  million  for  the  hos- 
pital at  the  Milltari'  Academy  at  West 
Point  and  $12  million  for  Culebra,  off 
Puerto  Rico,  by  means  of  which  a  pledge 
given  by  three  Secretaries  of  Defense 
Is  being  honored.  This  matter,  we  hope, 
now  Is  on  the  way  to  a  final  solution. 
Other  Islands,  uninhabited,  have  been 
found  to  carry  out  the  gurmery  practice 
and  the  like  which  the  Navy  considers 
desirable.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  House 
will  agree  with  what  the  Senate  will  do 
in  the  case  of  Culebra.  that  a  commit- 
ment will  be  honored,  and  that  this  dif- 
ficult situation  finally  will  be  brought  to 
a  head 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  Representative  RoBtRT  L, 
P.  SiKEs,  of  Florida,  stated  that  he  would 
give  the  matter  all  consideration  and 
keep  an  open  mind  if  it  was  put  into 
the  Senate  bill.  He  explained  that  he 
could  not  do  anything  because  he  had 
received  no  communication  from  the 
Navy.  We  did.  This  committee  did  re- 
ceive a  communication  from  the  Navy. 
This  request  now  has  been  honored  and 
is  In  the  bill.  There,  again.  I  want  to  say 


that  a  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to  the 
dLstmgulshed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  ScHWEiKER) .  who,  along  with  me.  is 
managing  the  bill  at  this  time  on  the 
floor, 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
point  on  Culebra,  I  had  the  opportunity 
during  World  War  II  to  serve  on  an  air- 
craft carrier  operating  o£f  Culebra,  and 
we  were  using  the  island  for  bombing 
practice. 

I  also  had  the  misfortune  to  see  a  very 
serious  accident  occur  during  World 
War  n.  when  pilots  frcMn  our  carrier,  by 
mistake,  in  bad  weather  conditions. 
bombed  the  observation  tower,  killing  a 
number  of  men  on  the  Island  of  Culebra. 
This  event  did  not  receive  wide  pub- 
licity at  the  time  because  of  war  condi- 
tions. It  did  receive  a  Navy  board  of  in- 
quiry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  good, 
graphic  proof  of  what  can  happen  when 
somebody  makes  a  mistake  and  you  are 
near  a  population  area.  Fortunately,  this 
did  not  affect  civihans;  but  the  fact 
that  we  bombed  our  own  observation 
post,  killing  a  number  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men  at  the  time,  shows  how  a 
bombing  incident  near  civilians  endan- 
gpers  civilian  population. 

I  can  well  understand  that  the  people 
who  live  there  are  concerned  about  It. 
So  I  am  glad  that  we  have  bitten  the 
bullet,  and  that  we  have,  In  fact,  set  a 
target  date  for  phasing  out  the  bombing 
operation  there. 

I  hope,  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said,  that  the  House  will  lis- 
ten to  our  point  and  will  agree  that  this 
is  a  better  way  to  proceed.  I  think  It  Is 
only  fair  to  the  people  of  Culebra:  and  it 
Is  also  a  very  good  Index  of  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  because 
there  will  be  a  yea -and- nay  vote.  The 
bill  is  of  sizable  proportions.  I  think  we 
ought  to  help  some  of  our  Meml)ers  to 
be  recorded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objertion.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  certain  committees 
are    holding    important    hearings    this 


morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  the  militarj-  construction 
appropriation  bill  occur  at  12  15  p.m. 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  majority  leader  ask  that 
the  provisions  of  rule  XII  be  waived? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDEN"r  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  appropriate 
section  of  rule  XII  will  be  waived. 

Without  objection,  the  vote  wlU  oc- 
cur at  12:15  pjn,  today. 

Mr,  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  which  would  provide  $2  - 
670,972,000  in  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  milltarj-  construction 
program,  desen-es  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

This  bUl  represents  an  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately $61  mnUon  over  that  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  earlier  this  month  but  is 
nearly  $300  million  under  the  budget 
request. 

It  was  pleasing  to  me  that  the  Senate 
Committee  approved  a  $1.3  million  proj- 
ect at  the  Naval  Station  in  Charieston, 
S C,  for  a  commimicatlon  facility  badly 
needed  by  naval  forces  there 

Tills  facility  would  provide  fleet  broad- 
cast communications  and  improve  har- 
bor control.  The  present  transmitter 
buildings  are  overcrowded  and  in  poor 
condition. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunate^-  the  Sen- 
ate committee  did  not  approve  about 
$6  million  for  enlisted  and  bachelor  ofG- 
cer  housing  in  Iceland.  This  request  was 
taken  out  because  the  United  States  is 
presently  negotiating  for  an  agreement 
to  insure  retention  of  our  forces  there. 
While  this  money  could  be  used  only  if 
suitable  agreements  are  reached,  it 
nevertheless  would  appear  wise  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  in  the  event  a  suitable 
agreement  is  reached. 

Iceland  is  a  verv-  isolated  area  and  our 
personnel  there  remain  indoors  most  of 
the  time.  The  present  facilities  are  to- 
tally Inadequate  and  if  this  funding  Is 
not  restored  and  an  agreement  is  reached, 
our  servicemen  will  have  to  wait  an  ex- 
tra year  to  receive  suitable  housing 

Mr.  President,  overall  the  committee 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  on  this  bill. 
However,  I  hope  the  conferees  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  House  posi- 
tion of  leaving  the  Iceland  projects  in 
the  bUl,  on  the  proviso  that  a  suitable 
agreement  might  be  reached. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairmen  and  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  for  providing  $12 
million  in  the  milltarj-  construction  ap- 
propriations bill,  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  to  effect  the  transfer  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range  from 
the  inhabited  island  of  Culebra  to  the 
two  uniiihabited  islands  of  Desecheo  and 
Monito. 

This  transfer  was  ordered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  May  24.  1973,  and 
It  represents  the  fruition  of  efforts  by 
many  to  end  the  Navj-'s  use  of  this  tiny 
Island  east  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  target 
for  naval  weapons  For  years,  the  Navy 
claimed  that  Culebra  was  essential  to  the 
national  security  as  a  target  for  ship-lo- 
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shore  and  aerial  bombardment  until 
1972.  when  two  studies  conducted  by 
DOD  concluded  that  there  were  other 
Islands  In  the  general  vicinity  that  were 
uninhabited  and  that  would  serve  the 
same  purpose.  Thus.  Senator  Humphriy 
and  I  Introduced  legislation,  cosponsored 
by  38  Members  of  this  body,  to  force  the 
Navy  to  move  elsewhere  for  their  target 
practice;  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  see 
Elliot  Richardson,  in  his  last  action  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  order  the  Navy  to 
complete  such  a  transfer  by  July  1.  1975. 

The  questions  of  how  to  effect  the 
transfer  .and  how  to  protect  Culebra's 
unique  environment  from  uncontrolled 
development  remain  to  be  answered. 
However,  I  am  confident  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  can  work  out  these  details 
In  the  near  future  and  that  the  transfer 
can  be  brought  abou*.  as  quickly  and 
smoothly  as  possible 

The  funds  In  the  military  construc- 
tions approprltlon  bill  are  essential  to 
this  purpose  and  I  wish  to  thank  once 
a^ln  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  following  through  on  this  Im- 
portant matter. 


November  20,  197S 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Iegl«laUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
All*n>.  Without  objection,  it  la  «o 
ordered. 


QUOkLM  CALL 

Mr    ALLEN.  Mr   President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OF  8   2589,  AS 
PASSED 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  8.  2589  be 
printed  as  It  passed  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  Bi4AN8FIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION  ON 
HELMS  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO    BUSING 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
November  19.  1973.  it  was  necessary  In 
the  performance  of  my  duties  as  U.S. 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  be  absent  from 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  On  that  date, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Callaway,  Secretary  of 
the  Army  made  an  ofDcial  Inspection 
tour  of  Fort  McClellan.  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  military  bases,  near  An- 
nlston,  Ala.,  as  part  of  a  survey  that  is 
being  made  by  the  Defense  Department 
to  determine  the  future  mission  of  Fort 
McClellan  and  other  military  bases 
throughout  the  countrj-  Along  with  Con- 
gressman Bill  Nichols  of  the  Third 
CongTes.slonal  District  of  Alabsuna.  I  ac- 
companied Secretary  Callaway  on  his 
inspection  trip  to  Port  McClellan  to  be 
of  such  assistance  as  I  could  In  assisting 
the  Secretary  in  arri\ing  at  a  decision 
that  would  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
Fort  McClellan  and  Its  facilities  and 
would  best  serve  the  national  Interest. 

I  regret  that  my  necessary  absence 
from  the  Senate  yesterday  caused  me  to 
miss  the  further  deliberations  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  energy  bill  as  well  as  the  votes 
that  were  taken  on  amendments  and  on 
final  passage 

I  might  state  specifically  as  to  the 
Helms  amendment,  which  would  have 
prevented  the  forced  busing  of  school- 
children and  the  use  of  gasoline  for  that 
punxjse.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  had  I  t)een  present  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  amendment  was  called  up 
and  th»  motion  to  table  was  made  1 
would  have  voted  against  the  motion  to 
table  In  order  that  we  might  have  then 
moved  on  to  voting  m  favor  of  the  Helms 
amendment 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12.10 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  the  hour  of  11:50  a.m.. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  12:10  p.m., 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  iMr  McT'-^ld. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT  NOT  LATER  THAN 
MIDNIGHT,   NOVEMBER   28.    1973 

Mr.  E31V1N.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cortsent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  permitted 
to  file  its  report  on  S.  1541  no  later  than 
midnight.  November  28,  1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
procei  .ed  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  >o  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  11459)  making 


approprlaUons  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  endmg  June  30.  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vole  on  H  R   11459 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    Mr   President,  this 
is  the  appropriaUon  bill  for  military  con 
St  ruction'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announ^ 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
CHURCin  the  Ser.a^^r  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  H  vsKf : ;  the  Senator  from  Mlnne- 
8oU  ,\!:  .SI ::n:;ah:  .  ihe  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  <Mr  Montoya).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  <Mt  NtLflov-  and 
the  Senator  from  .Ml.v.sls.sippi  '  Mr 
Stecnis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voUng.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ^Mr 
STrNNis)  would  vote  "yea  •• 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr  Cttrtis)  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  olBclal 
business 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  Cotton  >  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
C-LVKX)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr,  Ben- 
nett) .  the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr 
Brock  ),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr,  PoHG)   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  (Curtis),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  would  each 
vote  "yea  '■ 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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So  the  bin  'H,R    11459>  was  pa.ssed 

Mr,  M.^NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  recofLsider  Uie  vole  bv  whicli  the 
bill  'HR    11459'    WH.S  pas.sed 

Mr  CANNON  and  Mr  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  moved  to  lay  tiie  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  r>n  t.he  table  was 
aifreed  to. 

Mr,  MANSFIEIJD  Mr  President,  I 
move  tlial  the  benaie  Iri.'-lsi  un  Its  amend- 
ments aiid  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  the 
PresldlnR  OfScer  apiK>lnted  Mr  Mans- 
field. Mr  Proxmire,  Mr  Montoya,  Mr, 
Rollings,  Mr  Mrri.Ei,LAN,  Mr  Syming- 
ton. Mr  Cannon.  Mr  Schweiker.  Mr 
MATHTA.S,  Mr  Bellmon  Mr  Yoi-ng,  and 
Mr,  Tower  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFPTN  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Ls  so  nrderfd 


PROHIBITION    ON     THE    IMPORTA- 
TION  OP   RHODESlAN   CHROME 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  calendar  No  388, 
S    1868. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (8.  1868)  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1946  to  halt  the 
Importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to 
restore  the  United  States  to  its  position  a« 
a  law-abiding  member  of  the  international 
community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senater  yield  to  me  briefly,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  .Mr,  President, 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  more 
votes  this  afternoon,  I  cannot  say  at  this 
time.  It  Is  possible  that  there  may  be, 
so  I  would  urge  Senators  to  stay  very 
close  to  the  Chamber,  There  wnll  be  some 
matters  taken  up  relative  to  the  execu- 
tive calendar,  on  which  we  are  awaiting 
further  Information. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  two  treaties 
which  were  reported  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  unvilmously  will  be 
voted  on  Monday.  Again,  we  are  await- 
ing word  as  to  what  time  that  vote  will 
occur. 


On  the  basis  of  the  report  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to- 
day concerning  the  nomination  of 
Ger«:.d  Ford  Uj  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States — and  that  nomination  was 
.'-et)orted  unanimously,  and  debate  on 
that  nomination  will  begin  immediately 
after  the  dL<iposltion  of  the  two  treaties 
on  Monday  next — the  vote  on  the  con- 
ftrmation  will  not  occur  on  Mondav, 
Ho;>efulIy  It  will  occur  some  time  on 
T\ie.sday  The  debate  will  not  be  too 
lentTthv 

It  is  the  present  intention  of  the  lead- 
ershlD,  following  the  disposal  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  call  up  S 
2673.  the  so-called  Saxbe  pay  bill. 

That  Is  the  situation,  as  I  see  it,  at 
the  pre,^ent  time  .'^s  of  now  it  does  not 
look  a,';  If  there  will  be  any  votes  tomor- 
row  There  will  be  a  session,  though 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  clean  the 
calendar  a  little  more  today  I  would 
hope  It  would  be  possible  to  dispose  of  the 
executive  calendar  However,  as  I  have 
indicated,  that  is  a  matter  of  waiting 
on  events,  and  if  an  agreement  is 
reached,  announcement  wu;  be  .niade  as 
expeditiously  thereafter  as  possible. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  TEMPO  R.'MIILY  LAY  .^SIDE 
PENDING  BUSINESS  AT  .-VNY  TIME 

Mr  M/\NSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances I  ask  unam.T.ous  consent  that 
as  the  need  an.ses — and  the  agreement 
will  not  be  treated  cavalierly— it  be  pos- 
sible to  lay  aside  temponirlly  the  pend- 
ing business  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  We  understand  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROHIBITION    ON    THE    IMPORTA- 
TION OF  RHODESlAN  CHROME 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  tS.  1868)  to  amend 
the  United  Natioris  Participation  .\ct  of 
1945  to  halt  the  imporUtion  of  Rhodeslan 
chrome  and  io  restore  the  Uruted  States 
to  its  position  as  a  law-abiding  member 
of  the  Inte.'-nationjil  conununitv. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Don  Henderson, 
of  the  Foreign  Relation.'-  staff,  Mr.  Spiegel 
and  Mis?  .Albertson  of  my  staff  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S   1868. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  the 
pending  business  relating  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  United  States  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  as  one  of  the  impor- 
tant items  of  international  policy,  par- 
ticularly at  this  critical  time  when  we 
need  to  look  towards  the  Continents  of 
Asia  and  Africa  for  not  only  their  co- 
operation but  also,  may  I  say,  in  terms 
of  many  of  their  resources. 

Mr.  President,  U.S,  violation  of  inter- 
national sanctions  against  Rhodesia  has 
serloasly  undermined  some  of  our  most 
fundamental  foreign  policy  goals: 


The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
rule  of  law  throughout  the  world  and  to 
upiiolding  international  treaty  obliga- 
tions. At  a  time  when  we  are  seeking 
binding  international  agreements  in 
many  areas— from  Internationa]  mone- 
tary reform  to  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions— we  must  do  everything  possible  to 
make  our  own  commitment  to  treaty 
obligations  credible  and  to  strengthen 
the  international  legal  system. 

Yet  in  violating  sanctions  we  are 
breaking  a  treaty  obligaUon  to  the  United 
Nations  and  refusing  to  comply  with  In- 
ternational law.  Article  25  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  states  that  aU  member  states 
are  legally  bound  to  comply  with  sanc- 
tions. The  United  States  is  a  member 
state,  and  in  fact  we  were  the  leading 
force  in  bringing  about  the  UrJted  Na- 
tions and  Ln  secunng  the  adoption  of  the 
charter.  Section  5  a  ^  cf  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  gave  the 
President  express  authority  to  implement 
sanctions  when  imposed  by  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  States  strongl\-  supported 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  in  the  Security  Council— both 
in  1966  when  the  Security  Council  voted 
unanimously  to  impose  partial  manda- 
torj-  sanctions  and  ii;  1968  when  it  voted 
unanimously  to  impose  full  mandatory 
sanctions. 

So  there  it  is.  Mr,  President,  the  law 
of  the  land.  And  a  treaty  is  regarded  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  ^and,  just  as  is 
our  Constitution.  We  are  the  onlv  nation 
in  the  world  to  first  support  sanctions 
then  pass  a  law  requirmg  that  w>-  vio- 
late them. 

This  action  can  orjy  weaken  the  inter- 
national legal  framework. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  United  States  has  more  at  stake  in 
complymg  with  international  law  than 
almo.st  any  other  country  in  the  world 
For  us  to  violate  the  law  and  abrogate 
inteniational  law  m  defiance  of  our 
treaty  obligations  is  to  invite  internation- 
al disorder  and  catastrophe. 

Mr,  WILLIAM  L  SCOTT.  WUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  I  would  like  to  make 
my  statement  first.  Afterward.  I  .■^hall 
yield  for  a  Que.«tion, 

Mr,  WIIXLAM  L,  SCOTT.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  yield  very  brleHy.  mv  on:v  irauiry 
is  whether  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Intends  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  this  bill  to- 
day, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  No,  I  do  not, 

Mr.  \^TLLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.sota  very  much 

Mr,  HUNfPHREY  Mr  Pre,<fident,  I 
thank  the  .Senator  from   Vlrglnin. 

We  have  the  power  to  veto  any  United 
NatiorLs  resolution.  When  we  refuse  to 
comply  with  U.N.  policy,  we  are  setting 
a  bad  example  for  nations  which  do  not 
even  have  a  vote  In  the  Security  Council. 

Our  violation  of  international  law  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, The  General  Assembly  has  passed 
four  resolutions  calling  on  the  United 
States  not  to  implement  the  legislation 
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which  requires  our  violation  of  sanctions. 
One  resolution  has  been  passed  calling 
on  us  to  repeal  this  legislation. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  United 
States  shoiild  allow  the  United  Nations — 
even  the  international  community  as  a 
whole — to  determine  our  foreign  policy. 
That  is  our  prerogative.  And  In  the 
sanctions  on  Rhodesia,  we  did  determine 
our  foreign  policy  under  the  terms  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  under 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  and 
by  the  vote  In  the  Security  Council.  We 
must  always  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  what  we  believe  is  right  against 
international  presstu^. 

But  on  this  issue  we  have  believed 
from  the  beginning  that  the  interna- 
tional community  was  right,  that  sanc- 
tions should  be  Imposed  and  made  sls 
effective  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  choose  care- 
fully the  Issues  over  which  we  are  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  weakening  Interna- 
tional law  and  undermining  the  credlbii- 
illty  of  our  treaty  obligations.  We  must 
not  run  this  risk  to  violate  a  policy 
which  we  have  always  believed  in  and 
participated  In  forming. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
principles  of  human  rights,  racial  equal- 
ity £md  self-determination.  These  prin- 
ciples are  basic  to  our  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. We  believe  we  uphold  them 
more  rigorously  than  many  other  na- 
tions. We  also  believe  that  these  prin- 
ciples have  no  boundaries — that  human 
rights  should  be  recognized  by  all 
nations. 

As  one  of  the  world's  largest  multi- 
racial states — with  a  black  population 
second  in  size  only  to  Nigeria's — we  have 
a  special  obligation  to  promote  racial 
equality  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
nonwhlte  nations  watch  our  actions  care- 
fully to  determine  whether  we  are  serious 
in  our  commitment  to  human  nghts  and 
racial  equality  If  we  do  not  uphold  this 
commitment,  we  cannot  expect  these 
nations  to  trust  our  assertions  that  we 
are  willing  to  work  with  them  as  equal 
partners  in  solving  common  problems. 

By  violating  international  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  we  have  seriously  un- 
dermined the  attempt  of  the  world  com- 
munity to  promote  human  rights,  self- 
determination  and  racial  equality  in 
Rhodesia.  Sanctions  were  imposed  when 
the  3  percent  of  the  Rhodesian  popula- 
tion that  is  u  hite  declared  independence 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  extending  white  su- 
premacy. The  United  States  now  stands 
with  South  Africa  and  Portugal  as  the 
only  three  U.N.  member  states  to  openly 
and  formally  violate  sanctions  against 
this  illegal  minority  regime. 

We  have  given  Ian  Smith,  the  Rhode- 
sian Prime  Minister,  considerable  moral 
and  economic  support  In  his  resistance 
to  international  pressure  and  in  his  de- 
termination to  continue  and  strengthen 
white  supremacy  in  Rhodesia.  This  Is 
support  he  does  not  deserve,  and  surely 
It  ought  not  to  come  from  a  nation  that 
has  committed  itself  In  behalf  of  human 
equality  and  equal  opportunity— "one 
man.  one  vote." 

I  understand  the  concern  of  those 
who  argue  that  Rhodesia  is  being  treated 


unfairly,  not  because  the  world  should 
tolerate  the  denial  of  human  rights,  but 
because  there  are  many  other  nations 
which  deny  these  rights  to  their  citizens 
and  which  are  not  subject  to  sanctions. 

I  want  to  explain  what  it  is  that  makes 
the  Rhodesian  situation  unique  and  wli>- 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  full  support 
of  the  United  States,  decided  to  impose 
sanctions 

First,  the  world  community  is  pre- 
vented from  intervening  where  human 
rights  are  being  denied  in  most  nations, 
because  of  the  principles  of  national 
sovereignty.  The  United  Nations  must 
be  very  careful  about  Uiterfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  sovereign  states  if  it 
is  to  continue  as  an  effective  organi- 
zation 

Rhodesia,  however,  is  not  a  sovereign 
state.  It  has  not  been  recognized  by  any 
naUon  in  the  world.  It  is  sUU  legally 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain — 
and  Great  Britain  has  come  to  the  United 
Nations  asking  assistance  in  solving  the 
Rhodesia  problem. 

Second,  the  United  Nations  has  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  promote  human 
rights  and  self-determination  in  Rhode- 
sia. One  of  the  original  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  was  to  see  that  the 
transition  from  colonial  rule  to  genuine 
self-determination  be  made  as  soon  and 
as  peacefully  as  possible.  Because  Great 
Britain  could  not  bring  about  an  end 
to  colonial  rule  and  assure  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  Rhodesia 
without  the  use  of  force,  she  has  asked 
the  International  community  for  sup- 
port In  fulfilling  her  obligation.  Sanc- 
tions are  the  most  powerful  nonviolent 
weapon  the  U.N.  has  to  perform  this 
task. 

Third,   while   It   Is   true  that  human 
rights  are  violated  throughout  the  world, 
raclaj  domination  is  a  particularly  ab- 
horrent form  of  oppression  that  has  al- 
most disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth.    The    southern    African    States 
stand  out  as  a  tragic  anachronism  in  a 
world  that  has  recognized  the  Injustices 
of  racial  domination  and  Is  committed 
to  replacing  It  with  self-determination. 
It  Is  true  that  In  many  African  States 
rule  by  a  white  elite  has  been  replaced 
with  rule  bv  an  African  eUte.  But  no- 
where in  black-ruled  Africa  Is  a  person 
prevented    from    entering    the    highest 
positions  In  government,  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  African  States,  the  farmers  and  the 
laborers    exercise    considerable    power. 
Labor   unions   are   especially   strong   in 
these  states — while   in   Rhodesia   those 
unions  which  are  allowed  to  exist  are 
rendered  ineffective  by  harsh  labor  laws. 
Finally,    nowhere    In    black    Africa    do 
elites  have  such  a  complete  monopoly 
on  power  as  do  the  Rhodesian  whites; 
nor  do  black  African  elites  exercise  their 
power  to  enforce  separate  sets  of  laws 
for  different  racial  or  ethnic  groups. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  badly 
need  the  cooperation  of  nonwhlte  states 
In  resolving  worldwide  economic  and 
political  problems,  we  cannot  afford  to 
redax  our  position  on  racial  equality  and 
human  rights,  If.  as  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  has  stated,  we  want  to  build 
an  effective  world  community,  we  must 


stand  with  the  other  states  In  the  de- 
fense  of   these   principle*. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGed,  who  has  served 
as  a  delegate  to  Uie  United  Nations  and 
has  worked  very  closely  with  many  of 
the  member  sUles.  particularly  those 
from  Africa  and  Asia,  has  told  the  Sen- 
ate time  and  again  that  our  position  at 
the  United  Natloi^  is  slowly  being 
eroded  and  destroyed,  because  of  our 
violation  of  the  UN-Imposed  sancUoas 
on  Rhodesia.  Time  and  again  we  need 
the  vote  of  an  African  State  or  an  Asian 
State,  and  time  and  again  we  are  re- 
minded that  we  are  In  violation  of  Inter- 
national law  and  sanctions  as  Imposed 
unanimously  by  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  Is  committed  to  en- 
couraging International  cooperation  In 
bringing  about  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflict.  We  have  learned  that  violent 
conflict  anywhere  In  the  world  can  easily 
grow  to  Involve  the  United  States  and 
other  major  powers.  We  have  learned 
that  conflict  can  be  avoided  or  minimized 
through  cooperation  and  negotiation 
with  other  countries 

The  Vietnam  experience  has  taught  us 
that  it  Is  crucial  that  Intornational  nego- 
tiations be  as  effective  iis  possible — and 
that  the  international  peacekeeping 
function  of  the  United  Nations  be 
strengthened.  And  might  I  add.  Mr 
President,  at  this  very  time  when  we  are 
seeking  cooperation  from  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  In  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  critical  and  dangerous 
problems  of  the  Middle  East,  it  Is  ever 
more  Important  that  we  manifest  by 
our  actions  a  respect  for  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  position. 

Yet,  In  violating  sanctions,  we  are 
undermining  the  International  commu- 
nity's attempt  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  conflict. 

Sanctions  were  Imposed  on  Rhodesia, 
because  It  was  recognized  that  the  at- 
tempts of  the  white  minority  there  to 
govern  the  black  majority  by  force  posed 
a  serious  threat  to  International  peace 
and  stability. 

Since  that  time,  violence  in  Rhodesia 
has  been  steadily  growing  and  has  spread 
to  surrounding  states. 

The  minority  regime  hi  Rhodesia  has 
used  Increasingly  oppressive  means  to 
govern  the  majority.  All  avenues  for  the 
peaceful  expression  of  political  opinion 
have  been  closed  to  the  Africans.  Many 
have  turned  to  violence  as  the  only 
means  left  to  win  some  part  in  govern- 
ing their  country.  The  liberation  move- 
ments are  growing  dally  more  powerful. 
Killings  of  whites  by  liberation  move- 
ments and  Government  killings  of  blacks 
in  retaliation  have  Increased  markedly 
In  the  past  few  months. 

For  the  first  time,  liberation  move- 
ments are  striking  from  within  Rhodesia 
rather  than  from  across  her  borders. 
They  are  receiving  assistance  from  the 
African  farmers  and  recruiting  new 
members 

This  struggle  Is  not  now  contained 
within  Rhodesia  and  has  increasingly  In- 
volved surrounding  states  Land  mines 
along   the   Zambia   border  have   killed 
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many  ZamWan  civilians.  Land  mines 
along  the  Rhodesian  side  of  this  border 
have  killed  Rhodesian  soldiers.  South 
Africa  has  sent  troops  to  Rhodesia,  In 
the  last  few  months  we  have  read  reports 
of  Rhodesian  soldiers  crossing  the  border 
into  Mozambique  and  killing  villagers 
there. 

If  sanctions  fall  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful negotiated  settlement  to  this  conflict, 
the  violence  is  certain  to  grow;  and  the 
threat  to  International  peace  and  stabil- 
ity will  become  far  greater. 

But  there  Is  also  more  hope  now  than 
ever  before  that  sanctions  will  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Rho- 
desia. 

Pressure  is  mounting  within  Rhodesia 
for  a  settlement.  In  the  past  year,  a  new 
African  poUtical  party  has  won  broad 
popular  support  in  Rhodesia.  This  party, 
headed  by  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewan.  is 
committed  to  nonviolence  and  a  gradual 
transition  to  majority  rule  with  minority 
rights. 

International  economic  pressure  is  £ilso 
growing.  Although  sanctions  have  not 
been  entirely  successful,  they  have  re- 
sulted In  economic  stagnation  for  a  coim- 
try  that  was  growing  rapidly  before  they 
went  Into  effect.  The  recent  closing  of  the 
Zambia  border,  and  the  halting  of  aU 
Zambian  goods  through  Rhodesia,  have 
.■significantly  increased  the  economic 
pressure  on  the  minority  regime  to 
negotiate. 

International  economic  pressure  Is  cer- 
tain to  become  even  greater  In  the  fu- 
ture. On  May  22,  the  Security  Council 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  sanctions  program. 
The  member  states  expressed  a  desire 
to  make  their  own  sanctions  policies  more 
effective;  and  the  methods  adopted  to 
detect  the  shipment  of  Rhodesian  prod- 
ucts through  other  African  countries 
should  close  the  biggest  gaps  In  the  sanc- 
tions program. 

The  United  States  csui  now  either  Join 
the  other  nations  In  the  U.N.  in  the  ef- 
fort to  make  sanctions  more  effective — 
or  become  increasingly  Isolated  as  an  Im- 
porter of  Rhodesian  goods. 

We  can  either  continue  to  give  moral 
and  economic  support  to  the  minority  re- 
gime's efforts  to  hold  out  against  all  pres- 
sure, or  we  can  make  that  pressure  more 
effective  by  depriving  the  regime  of  one 
of  Its  few  "allies."  We  can  either  contrib- 
ute to  this  major  International  effort  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  con- 
flict, or  contribute  to  the  growing  vio- 
lence. 

A  return  to  sanctions  will  not  bring  a 
negotiated  settlement  In  Rhodesia  over- 
night. But  It  will  help.  Our  own  violation 
of  sanctions  has  convinced  Ian  Smith 
that  tlie  international  community  is  not 
serious  about  sanctions.  He  hopes  that 
eventually  the  other  nations  will  follow 
the  U.S.  lead  and  abandon  sanctions  en- 
tirely. A  return  to  sanctions  by  the 
United  States  will  help  convince  him  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  Indeed  serious  hi 
Its  commitment  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  force-Imposed  white  supremacy  In 
Rhodesia. 

We   have   argued   consistently   for   a 
peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule  In 
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southern  Africa.  We  could  much  more 
effectively  convince  others  to  support 
this  policy — rather  than  calling  for  a 
violent  solution  to  the  problem— if  we 
were  doing  everytliing  in  our  power  to 
make   sanctions   work. 

Finally,  we  have  developed  an  effective 
system  for  keeping  out  those  Rhodesian 
products  still  covered  by  sanctions.  We 
could  convince  others  to  use  these  same 
methods  In  making  international  sanc- 
tions more  effective  if  we  did  not  have 
such  a  big  hole  In  our  own  sanctions  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  now 
to  undermine  one  of  our  most  important 
foreign  policy  objectives:  International 
cooperation  in  bringing  about  negotiated 
settlements  to  conflicts. 

I  have  just  left  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  have 
heard  the  distinguished,  capable,  and 
talented  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  re- 
mind every  member  of  that  committee 
of  the  great  importance  of  international 
cooperation  In  bringing  about  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
United  States  is  appealing  to  the  whole 
world  to  help  bring  about  a  settlement 
based  on  the  United  Nations  cease-fire 
and  the  United  Nations  resolutions  re- 
lating to  the  Middle  East. 

This  is  no  time  for  us  to  be  a  violator 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolutions  at  the  very  time  the  safety  of 
this  country  depends  on  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  dangerous  and  continuing 
problems  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  have  committed  our  country  to  a 
course  of  negotiation  and  of  peaceful 
conduct,  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
bring  about  a  just  and  enduring  peace 
hi  the  Middle  East.  We  are  using  the 
United  Nations,  working  through  it,  and 
backing  it  up;  yet,  in  the  instance  of 
Rhodesia,  we  scorn  the  United  Nations, 
We  pass  laws  ordering  the  Government 
to  violate  the  treaty  obligations  of  this 
country,  wiilch  Is  like  passing  a  law  to 
violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Violation  of  sanctions  has  not  brought 
the  national  security  and  economic  bene- 
fits its  proponents  assumed  it  would. 

Many  believed  that  compliance  with 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  made  the 
United  States  dangerously  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  "strategic  mate- 
rial"— chrome  ore.  Yet,  violation  of  sanc- 
tions has  not  decreased  our  use  of  Soviet 
chrome.  In  1972,  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
counted for  58  percent  of  our  chrome  im- 
ports and  in  the  first  5  months  of  1973 
It  accounted  for  5C  percent  of  our  Im- 
ports— the  same  share  it  had  during 
sanctions.  The  greatest  decrease  in  our 
chrome  imports  has  come  in  our  imports 
from  Turkey — a  NATO  ally.  Rhodesia  has 
accoimted  for  only  12  percent  of  our  im- 
ports of  chrome  in  1972  and  3  percent  in 
the  first  5  months  of  1973. 

So,  the  argument;  namely,  that  we  had 
to  get  chrome  from  Rhodesia  or  we  would 
have  to  buy  It  from  Russia  has  proved 
to  be  fallacious,  misleading,  and  not  sup- 
ported at  all  by  the  facts.  What  is  more, 
we  are  looking  for  ways  and  means  to 
do  business  with  Russia.  If  we  can  find 
a  way  now  to  buy  a  product  from  the 


Soviet  Union  which  this  Nation  needs — 
namely,  chrome  ore — and  a  product  that 
is  vital  to  our  own  national  security,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  rather  fooUsh  to  argue 
that  our  purpose  should  be  to  exclude 
Soviet  ore  from  our  boundaries, 

Tlie  national  security  argument  for 
violation  of  sanctions  is  dubious  In  light 
of  the  overabundance  of  chrome  in  our 
national  stockpiles.  The  administration 
stockpile  release  plan  calls  for  the  release 
of  about  3  million  tons  of  metallurgical 
grade  chrome  ore.  In  other  word-s.  we 
have  more  than  we  need.  Mr.  Peter  Flan- 
igan,  head  of  the  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy,  stated : 

Access  to  Rhodesian  chrome  and  other 
minerals  is  not  an  important  element  in  CS. 
sectirtty  or  our  overall  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy given:  (1)  the  substantial  excess  of  our 
stockpUe  resources,  and  (2)  the  compara- 
tively minor  amounts  we  actuaUy  import 
from  Rhodesia. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
expanding  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  all  fronts — and  when  the  Soviet 
Union  relies  primarily  on  the  United 
States  for  a  "strategic  material."  alum- 
inum oxide — this  argument  that  .sanc- 
tions will  result  in  a  dangerous  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Union  for  chrome 
seems  anachronistic  indeed. 

The  economic  benefits  violation  of 
sanctions  was  to  have  brought  were  low- 
er prices  for  chrome  ore  and  the  preser- 
vation of  jobs  in  the  U.S,  ferrochrome 
industry-  which  processes  chrome  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  stainless  steeL 
That  was  the  argument  heard  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

In  its  "Statement  for  Relief  from  Ex- 
cessive Imports"  of  this  year  the  Fer- 
roalloys Association  wrote: 

The  problem  of  dom'stlc  ferrochrome 
production  is  now  critical.  Imports  of  low 
carbon  ferrochrome  and  chromium  metal  in 
1972  captured  56  and  59  percent  respective- 
ly of  the  domeetic  market.  .  .  .  Unless  aid  is 
forthcoming  soon  It  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  untU  almost  all  domestic  produc- 
tion of  ferrochrome  and  chromium  metal  will 
cease  and  the  bulk  of  our  oountry's  require- 
ments will  be  supplied  frcwn  and  deptendent 
on  foreign  production. 

c 

So  what  this  means  is  that  we  are  in 
a  sense  killing  off  our  own  ferrochrome 
industry  to  follow  a  poUcy  that  Is  a  eo- 
lation of  international  law.  On  the  one 
hand  we  commit  a  crime  against  the 
world  by  violating  international  law  and, 
second,  we  do  grave  injustice  to  work- 
ers. Investors,  and  people  In  the  ferro- 
chrome Industry  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause we  import  rather  than  develop  our 
owTi  chrome  processing  industry. 

Poote  Minerals  and  Ohio  Ferroalloys 
have  announced  the  closing  of  ferro- 
chrome plants  in  Ohio,  botli  clthig  com- 
petition with  imported  ferrochrome  as  a 
major  reason.  Since  Rhodesia  accounts 
for  46  percent  of  the  high  carbon  ferro- 
chrome imported  by  the  United  States, 
it  has  played  no  small  part  in  this  threat 
to  the  domestic   ferrochrome  Industry. 

Those  who  argued  that  sEinctions 
brought  a  rise  In  chrome  ore  prices  failed 
to  mention  that  the  period  when  sanc- 
tions were  In  effect  was  also  the  period 
of  highest  world  demand  for  chrome  ore. 
All  who  have  studied  chrome  prices  dur- 
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lug  sanctions  agree  that  world  supply 
and  demand,  not  sanctions,  was  the  pri- 
mary force  determining  chrome  prices. 

We  have  heard  testimony  from  mem- 
bers of  Industry,  from  the  U.S.  Steel 
Workers  of  America,  who  work  in  these 
factories,  and  not  one  supports  the  ar- 
gument that  sanctions  were  responsible 
for  the  high  price  of  chrome. 

Some  are  now  arguing  that  the  loss 
of  Rhodesia  as  a  source  of  chrome  ore 
will  result  In  a  20-percent  rise  in  prices. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  this  great  a 
change  In  prices  resulting  from  the  loss 
of  the  source  of  only  3  to  4  percent  of 
our  chrome  ore.  especially  when  Turkey 
Is  anxious  to  sell  more  chrome  to  the 
United  States  and  could  easily  replace 
the  Rhodesian  exports. 

In  other  words,  here  Is  an  ally,  to 
whom  we  have  given  much,  that  would 
like  to  be  able  to  sell  us  something  and. 
therefore,  earn  its  way — anxious  to  ex- 
port to  us  under  legitimate  procedures. 
In  full  compliance  with  international 
law  and.  Instead,  the  United  States  says. 
"No.  we  want  you  to  violate  the  law.  We 
want  you  to  ignore  our  allies."  We  tell 
the  Turkish  Government.  "We  do  not 
need  your  ore.  We  prefer  to  buy  from 
Rhodesia."  violating  International  law 
and  lending  our  name  to  white  suprem- 
acy, turning  our  back  on  a  faithful  ally. 
Great  Britain,  and  doing  it  all  in  the 
name  of,  what? — so-called  national  secu- 
rity: which,  in  this  instance,  may  I  say, 
is  stretching  that  concept  about  as  far 
as  we  are  domg  in  other  matters  on  the 
domestic  scene. 

Some  will  argue,  as  I  said,  that  the 
price  will  go  up.  My  answer  to  the  ar- 
gument, which  is  supported  by  so  many 
in  the  committee,  is  that  the  available 
supply  of  chrome  ore  that  can  be  brought 
Into  this  country  is  more  than  enough 
to  offset  any  loss  that  would  come  from 
our  imposing  sanctions  once  again  on 
Rhodesia. 

Those  who  once  argued  that  inexpen- 
sive Rhodesian  chrome  was  crucial  in 
keeping  the  domestic  ferrochrome  in- 
dustry alive  are  now  arguing  that  the 
domestic  ferrochrome  Industry  is  doomed 
to  extinction.  They  hold  that  Inexpensive 
RhodeiJlan  ferrochrome  Is  essential  to 
keep  the  domestic  stainless  steel  Indus- 
try alive 

In  other  words,  one  argument  ran  out 
because  It  had  no  truth.  Now  we  pick  up 
another  argument. 

In  evaluating  this  new  set  of  predic- 
tions that  compliance  with  sanctions 
will  be  extremely  costly.  It  is  Important 
to  keep  several  things  in  mind. 

First,  past  economic  arguments  for 
violating  sanctions  Involved  equally  dire 
predictions  about  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing sanctions  and  turned  out  to  be  totally 
false.  This  new  set  of  arguments  la  as 
exaggerated  and  speculative  as  were  the 
first  arguments. 

They  asstime  that  the  United  States 
cannot  do  what  our  stainless  steel  com- 
petitors— Japan  and  Germany — are  do- 
ing successfully :  Keep  the  domestic  fer- 
rochrome Industry  alive  by  Investing  in 
technological  innovation  and  In  foreign 
chrome  ore  production. 

May  I  add  that  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans  are  not  exactly  Incompetent  in 


the  Industrial  field,  and  the  Japanese  and 
the  German  stainless  competitors  are 
giving  the  American  industry  a  run  for 
its  life.  Japan  and  Germany  Invest  In 
their  plants.  In  technological  Innovation. 
Japan  and  Germany  are  able  to  find 
chrome  ore  within  the  framework  of 
International  law,  In  Turkey,  Brazil,  and 
elsewhere. 

Second,  we  must  remember  that  these 
arguments  are  being  made  by  a  ver>-  few 
companies  with  their  own  Interests  In 
mind.  Union  Carbide,  which  has  substan- 
tial Investments  In  Rhodesian  chrome 
mining  and  ferrochrome  processmg.  Is 
the  only  American  ferrochrome  producer 
which  will  benefit  from  the  continued 
Importation  of  Rhodesian  ferrochrome 
and  the  continued  export  of  American 
Jobs  to  Rhodesia. 

I  did  not  get  elected  to  the  US  Senate 
to  be  a  special  representative  of  Union 
Carbide.  Only  one  American  compcmy 
benefits  from  our  violation  of  an  inter- 
national law  and  of  a  treaty,  and  that 
is  Union  Carbide.  In  the  pi'ocess  of  Union 
Carbide  getting  profits  from  cheap 
Rhodesian  chrome,  they  are  taking  jobs 
away  from  American  workers  who  are 
the  victims  of  inflation  and  who  need 
work  to  pay  their  bills.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  United  Steel  workers  of  Ameri- 
ca— the  union.  If  you  please,  that  rep- 
resents this  great  Industry — has  testified 
again  and  again  In  support  of  the  meas- 
ure that  If  before  the  Senate  and  has 
worked  that  the  United  States  comply 
with  the  UN  sanctions? 

Speaking  again  of  the  American  com- 
pany. Union  Carbide,  a  great  company. 
a  good  company,  but  follovdng  a  bad 
policy  Internationally.  It  Is  also  the  only 
ferrochrome  producer  advocating  the 
continued  violation  of  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

The  stainless  steel  industry  Is  fearful 
that  shifting  from  Rhodesia  to  other 
sources  of  ferrochrome  might  have  some 
effect  on  the  cost  of  this  material. 

We  caxmot  al'ow  a  few  Industries  to 
determine  US.  foreign  policy,  whether  It 
Is  In  ferrochrome  or  In  oil.  We  have 
much  more  at  stake  here  than  the  slight 
rise  In  ferrochrome  prices  that  might 
result  from  a  return  to  sanctions. 

Third,  the  United  Steelworkers.  who 
represent  workers  In  the  stainless  steel 
Industry,  are  confident  In  their  testi- 
mony that  the  cost  of  sanctions  to  their 
Industry  will  be  nil  or  minimal  and  that 
no  jobs  will  be  lost  If  sanctions  are 
resumed 

No  one  is  more  concerned  about  Jobs 
than  the  unions,  and  the  United  Steel - 
workers  of  America  has  said  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States : 

If  you  want  to  help  uj  with  some  jobe. 
abide  bjr  tnternattonal  law  and  abide  by  the 
sanctions  agalnat  Rhodesia. 

But  one  company  comes  In  here  and 
says.  "No.  we  would  like  to  get  this  cheap 
ore  In  violation  of  the  law."  even  though 
they  could  get  the  ore  from  Turkey  or 
from  the  Soviet  Union  or  some  out  of 
the  US  stockpiles. 

Believing  that,  as  I  W.  Abel,  president 
of  the  US  Steelworkers,  has  stated,  "the 
price  of  human  dignity  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  cost  of  chrome  in 


the  U.S.  market,"  the  Steelworkers  re- 
sent the  use  of  this  exaggerated  argu- 
ment about  their  jobs  to  continue  viola- 
tion of  sanctions.  They  want  no  part  of 
It;  and  I  have  been  authorized  by  their 
representatives  to  say  to  this  body  that 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  law  that 
Is  on  the  books  today  which  directs  our 
Government  to  violate  UN.  sanctions, 
emd  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica want  S.  1868  passed. 

Fourth,  the  specialty  steel  industry's 
arguments  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  ferrochrome  elsewhere  once  the 
Rhodesian  source  is  gone  are  entirely 
false. 

A  major  source  of  ferrochrome,  now 
threatened  by  competition  from  Rho- 
desia, is  our  own  ferrochrome  industry. 
The  stainless  steel  industry  argues  that 
It  cannot  buy  domestically  produced 
ferrochrome  and  continue  to  compete 
with  German  smd  Japanese  stainless.  Yet 
the  Germans  and  Japsuiese  not  only  use 
their  own  "high-cost"  ferrochrome  in 
the  production  of  stainless  steel — they 
export  108,000  tons  ferrochrome  each 
year. 

My  colleagues  who  are  so  concerned 
about  a  reliable  source  of  chrome  for 
the  production  of  stainless  steel  for  na- 
tional security  reasons  must  realize  the 
strategic  Importance  of  maintaining  a 
viable  domestic  ferrochrome  industrj'  If 
this  industry  were  not  so  threatened  by 
competition  from  Rhodesia,  where  ex- 
tremely low  wages  prevail,  they  would 
be  free  to  Invest  in  the  new  ferrochrome 
technology  which  could  make  them  more 
competitive. 

Let  us  just  summarize  then.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  the  argument  about  the  com- 
petition from  the  Germans  and  the  Jap- 
anese The  Germans  and  the  Japanese 
have  a  domestic  ferrochrome  Industry 
As  I  have  said,  they  not  only  use  their 
own  "high  cost"  ferrochrome  In  the  pro- 
duction of  stainless  steel — but  also,  they 
export  to  the  rest  of  the  world  108.000 
tons  of  ferrochrome  from  their  respec- 
tive countries  each  year 

Also,  if  we  are  unable  to  meet  all  our 
ferrochrome  requirements  through  do- 
mestic production,  we  could  Import  large 
amounts  of  ferrochrome  from  exporters 
other  than  Rhodesia. 

For  example.  Japan,  Norway,  West 
Germany,  and  Yugoslavia  export  large 
quantities  of  ferrochrome.  The  first  three 
export  100.000  tons  each  year,  and  the 
United  States  Imports  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  that.  We  happen  to  have  good 
relationships  with  Japan,  Norway,  and 
West  Germany  All  three  are  democratic 
societies,  with  elections  and  parliamen- 
tary government  One  man,  one  vote 
Each  of  these  three  countries  exports 
more  than  100.000  tons  of  ferrochrome 
per  year 

But  what  Is  the  United  States  doing? 
Because  of  this  business  we  have  violated 
the  UN.  sanctions.  We  buy  one-fifth  of 
their  exports  and  we  go  around  and  buy 
a  good  deal  from  Rhodesia. 

Finland  produces  35.000  tons  annually 
at  prices  lower  than  Rhodesia's,  and  Fin- 
land has  always  paid  its  bills,  Turkey  thl.s 
year  added  50.000  tons  to  Its  ferrochrome 
capacity  Brazil.  India,  and  South  Africa 
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are  all   rapidly   Increasing  their  ferro- 
chrome production. 

I  must  say  most  respectfully  that  if 
we  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  the  possl- 
bOity  of  production,  we  have  to  look  to 
the  Ferro  Alloys  Association  and  our 
Government  to  get  statistical  informa- 
tion. The  association  says  and  our  Gov- 
ernment says  there  is  no  problem  of  a 
world  shortage  of  ferrochrome  produc- 
tion capacity.  Our  own  Government 
wants  to  sell  from  its  strategic  stockpile 
substantial  amounts  of  ferrochrome.  In- 
deed, they  argue  that  the  Increase  In 
ferrochrome  production  throughout  the 
world  has  led  to  an  oversupply. 

There  you  have  It.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  oversupply  of  ferrochrome,  and 
we  had  an  argument  here.  In  this  Cham- 
ber, that  the  reason  we  have  to  remove 
the  sanctions  is  we  have  to  be  able  to 
get  the  ferrochrome  we  need  because  of 
the  short  supply.  The  truth  is  there  Is 
an  overproduction  of  ferrochrome  today 
and  It  appears  there  will  be  for  some  time 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  im- 
ports large  quantities  of  Rhodesian 
ferrochrome  not  because  It  Is  the  only 
source  In  the  world,  nor  even  because  It 
Is  the  least  expensive  source — but  be- 
cause a  U.S.  corporation.  Union  Carbide, 
lias  Invested  heavily  In  chrome  mining 
and  ferrochrome  production  In  Rhodesia. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  chosen  to  take 
advantage  of  the  low  wages  that  have 
resulted  from  the  very  conditions  at 
which  sanctions  are  aimed.  And  they 
have  sacrificed  the  domestic  ferrochrome 
mdustry  and  Imports  of  ferrochrome 
from  allies  in  the  process. 

But  even  worse  than  the  economic 
factors  Involved,  the  involvement  of  one 
great  American  company,  and  it  Is  a 
huge  company,  the  Important  thing  is 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  violating  In- 
ternational law  at  a  time  when  we  are 
appealing  to  the  whole  world  to  live  by 
law.  What  we  are  doing  is  putting  our 
blessing  upon  a  political  system  where  5 
percent  of  the  population  rules  the  other 
95  percent.  What  we  are  doing  is  putting 
our  blessing  upon  white  supremacy  in 
black  Africa.  What  we  are  doing  Is  liter- 
ally telling  our  allies,  for  example,  a 
countrj-  like  Great  Britain,  that  we  are 
going  our  own  way  to  make  an  extra 
buck,  regardless  of  the  morality  of  the 
Issue  or  the  rule  of  law  which  has  been 
an  important  part,  I  thought,  of  our 
heritage. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  do- 
mestic stainless  steel  Industry  is  pro- 
tected against  foreign  competition  In 
ways  far  more  effective  than  the  viola- 
tion of  sanctions.  The  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Agreement  on  stainless  steel 
imports  has.  according  to  the  steel- 
workers, more  than  adequately  pro- 
tected the  steel  Industry  against  any  ad- 
verse effects  sanctions  might  have  had 
on  Its  ability  to  compete  with  foreign 
producers. 

I  had  a  little  something  to  do  with 
working  out  that  agreement  when  I  was 
Vice  President.  The  Voluntary  Restraint 
Agreement  on  Iron  and  Steel  Imports, 
and  representaUves  of  the  steel  industry 
testified,  as  did  the  steelworkers,  that 
they  were  very  appreciative  of  the  effort 


that  was  made.  Now,  we  have  given  pro- 
tection to  the  Industry.  It  Is  time  now 
that  we  give  some  protection  to  the  rule 
of  law. 

The  devaluations  of  the  dollar — by  48 
p>ercent  vis-a-vis  the  deutsche  mark  and 
by  36  percent  vis-a-vis  the  yen — have 
greatly  increased  the  United  States 
stainless  steel  industry- s  ability  to  com- 
pete with  the  other  two  major  produc- 
ers. If  the  U.S.  stainless  steel  industry 
needs  more  effective  protection  than  It 
now  has  against  foreign  competition, 
there  are  much  better,  more  direct,  and 
more  predictably  beneficial  ways  of  pro- 
tecting it  than  continuing  to  violate 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  imposed  by 
our  vote  under  the  terms  of  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Security 
Council,  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  violated  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  in  order  to  gain 
economic  and  national  security  ad%'an- 
tages  that  have  not  materialized.  We  are 
now  being  asked  to  continue  violating 
sanctions — In  spite  of  the  detrimental 
effects  this  poUcy  has  had  on  the  domes- 
tic ferrochrome  Industrj' — for  reasons 
as  dubious  as  those  which  were  first  put 
forth  put  forth  when  we  passed  a  law 
that  ordered  our  Government  to  be  a 
law-breaker. 

And  for  these  limited  economic  bene- 
fits. If  there  are  any  benefits  at  all,  we 
are  being  asked  to  sacrifice  some  of  our 
most  fundamental  foreign  pohcy  goals. 

To  maintain  the  credibility  of  our 
commitment  to  the  rule  of  law  through- 
out the  world  and  to  our  international 
treaty  obligations. 

To  prove  our  wrillingness  to  stand  with 
the  rest  of  the  international  community 
In  the  defense  of  human  rights,  racial 
equality  and  self-determination. 

To  further  the  goal  of  International 
cooperation  in  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflict. 

To  keep  the  trust  of  the  black-ruled 
states  of  Africa — and  of  all  countries 
that  abhor  rEicial  domination, 

The  bill  before  us.  S.  1868,  has  as  its 
purpose  to  restore  U.S.  compliance  with 
international  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. But  even  more  importantly,  it  has 
as  its  purpose  for  the  United  States  to 
once  again  Uve  by  its  commitment, 
honor  its  treaties,  fulfill  Its  obligations 
under  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  stand  with  decency  and  dignity  be- 
fore mankind,  knowing  and  practicing 
human  equality,  equal  opportunity,  be- 
hevlng  in  the  principle  of  democratic 
rule,  of  one-man,  one-vote,  and  behev- 
ing  in  the  principles  of  International 
cooperation. 

RHODESIAN     CHROMK    OEI    AND     KEPKAL    OF    THE 
BTRD    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
22  months  since  the  U.S.  Congress  voted 
to  violate  U.N.  econcanic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  significant  events  have 
occurred  which  make  It  vital  for  this 
Nation  to  be  placed  back  Into  compliance 
with  the  sanctions. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I,  and  29 
of  my  colleagues,  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  place  us  back  in  com- 
pliance with  the  sanctions. 

The  decision  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
place  this  Nation  In  violation  of  the  sanc- 


tions has  been  the  subject  of  intense 
study  on  the  part  of  manj-  organizations 
and  groups.  Two  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing analyses  of  the  ramifications  of  U.S. 
violation  of  the  sanctions  are  to  be  found 
in  a  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
U.S.A.  studj'  compiled  by  the  student  and 
young  adult  division,  which  was  released 
this  last  spring,  and  an  Interim  report 
just  recently  released  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  We 
believe  these  studies  to  be  extremelj' 
helpful  in  defining  the  issues  involved  In 
the  sanctions  questions:  and  therefore, 
we  will  have  both  reports  published  as  a 
part  of  the  hearing  record. 

The  basic  underlying  concerns  of  our 
effort  to  restore  US  compUance  with 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  remain  the 
same  as  they  were  2  years  ago.  Our  uni- 
lateral and  formal  violation  of  sanctions 
has  seriously  damaged  our  long-time 
support  for  human  rights  and  self-de- 
termination, and  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  International  conflicts  We  stand 
in  violation  of  a  treaty  commitment,  and 
this  fact  has  seriously  tarnished  our 
credibilltj'  within  the  international  com- 
munity. In  effect,  we  have  broken  our 
word — a  fact  which  is  not  taken  lightly 
around  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported 
nonviolent  resolution  of  conflicts.  We 
supported  U.N.  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  as  an  alternative  to  a 
violent  solution  and  as  a  form  of  pressure 
on  the  Ian  Smith  regime  to  negotiate 
a  new  basis  for  independence  from  Great 
Britain. 

Thus,  our  first  concern  deals  with  the 
international  ramifications  of  our  viola- 
tion of  the  sanctions.  Today.  Rhodesia 
is  not  only  closer  to  open  and  protracted 
warfare,  but  also,  the  whole  of  southern 
Africa  could  be  drawn  into  racial  conflict 
unless  the  Rhodesian  question  is  resolved. 

If  Rhodesia  does  become  the  scene  of 
violent  racial  conflict,  there  is  little  hope 
that  violence  will  be  contained.  There 
have  already  been  border  skirmishes  be- 
tween Zambia  and  Rhodesia,  the  move- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  African 
police  Into  Rhodesia  to  help  maintain 
order,  an  increased  incidence  of  hbera- 
tion  movement  actinty.  and  government 
retaliation  in  the  British  colony.  In  ef- 
fect, the  action  by  the  U.S.  Congress  In 
the  past  2  years  has  served  to  impede 
efforts  of  both  moderate  blacks  and 
whites  to  achieve  an  equitable  settlement. 
Therefore,  we  believe  that  a  congres- 
sional restoration  of  the  sanctions  and 
our  backing  of  U.N.  efforts  to  enforce 
more  strictly  existing  sanctions  Is  cru- 
cial, at  this  time,  to  tip  the  scales  In  favor 
of  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Second,  although  there  have  been 
covert  vlolaUons  of  the  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  since  they  were  implemented, 
the  United  States  remains  the  only  na- 
tion In  the  world  to  agree  to  compliance 
first,  and  then  formally  and  unilaterally 
to  break  with  the  International  commu- 
nity on  this  question.  This  factor  has 
been  detrimental  to  our  credibility  within 
the  International  community. 

If  U.S.  domestic  industries  paid  a  mar- 
ginal price  for  our  compliance  with  sanc- 
tions, while  other  nations  allowed  their 
Industries  to  purchase  Rhodesian  chrome 
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covertly,  then  it  is  entirely  within  our 
tradition  and  heritage  as  a  nation.  We 
hold  ourselves  to  be  the  world's  leading 
democracy  and  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion means  that  we  must  exercise  respon- 
sible leadership  both  domestically  and 
internationally. 

Third,  2  years  ago.  proponents  of  our 
violation  ot  the  sanctions  claimed  tl^at 
Great  Britain  would  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  United  Slates  by  call- 
ing upon  the  U.N.  to  withdraw  the  sanc- 
tions resolution.  Yet.  the  direct  opposite 
has  occurred.  Not  only  has  Great  Britain 
called  upon  the  International  community 
to  cooperate  In  a  more  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  the  sanctions,  but  it  also  has 
upped  the  ante  for  Independence  by  re- 
quiring the  Smith  regime  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Rhodesian  blacks,  who 
comprise  95  percent  of  the  population, 
before  a  settlement  can  be  achieved. 

Fourth,  according  to  published  ac- 
counts, even  the  business  community 
within  Rhodesia  Is  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  over  the  continued  Isolation  of 
the  Smith  government  from  the  Interna- 
tional community.  The  continued  U.S. 
violation  of  the  sanctions  remains  the 
only  leverage  the  Smith  regime  holds  at 
this  time  and  affords  him  the  weapon 
to  resist  efforts  from  moderate  whites 
within  his  own  country  to  liberalize  his 
policies.  The  U.S.  violation  of  the  sanc- 
tions has  stymied  the  forces  of  modera- 
tion by  bringing  some  relief  to  what  has 
become  a  serious  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings problem  for  Rhodesia. 

It  was  Smiths  belief  that  the  U.S. 
violation  of  the  sanctions  would  have  a 
snowballing  effect  and  it  would  be  just  a 
matter  of  time  before  other  nations  would 
follow  suit.  Quite  the  contrary  has  oc- 
curred. This  spring,  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  took  the  added  step  of 
tightening  the  sanctions  program  against 
Rhodesia.  As  a  consequence,  the  U.S. 
international  position  has  become  in- 
creasingly  embarrassing. 

Fifth,  one  of  the  principal  arguments 
in  favor  of  our  violation  of  the  sanctions 
focused  on  our  alleged  reliance  upon 
Soviet  Russia — a  potential  enemy — for 
a  critical  and  strategic  material,  chrome. 
Yet.  in  spite  of  our  importation  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia  for  a  period  of  20  months, 
our  imports  from  Soviet  Russia  have  not 
decreased  1  ton.  but  rather  have  in- 
creased. On  the  other  hand.  Imports  from 
our  other  principal  supplier  of  chrome. 
Turkey  which  Is  an  ally,  have  decreased 
substantially. 

On  June  26.  1973.  Mr.  Peter  M. 
Flanlgan,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
International  Economic  Affairs,  belittled 
the  national  security  argument  by  point- 
ing out: 

Access  to  Rhodestan  chrome  and  other 
minerals  la  not  an  important  element  In 
U.S.  Security  or  our  overall  economic  policy 
given:  (1)  the  substanlal  excess  ot  our 
stockpile  renources  and  (3)  the  compara- 
tively minor  amounta  we  actually  Import 
Irom  Rhodesia. 

Further,  the  assertion  we  are  fully 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  a 
very  vital  metal  is  also  misleading.  We 
presently  have  some  5.3  million  tons  of 
metallurgical  grade  chrome  In  our 
strategic  stockpile.  The  administration 


has  already  announced  there  Is  no  longer 
a  need  for  maintaining  such  huge 
amounts  of  strategic  metals  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  has  offered  legisla- 
tion which  would  release  all  bu.  500,000 
tons  from  the  stockpile.  In  addition, 
some  900.000  tons  of  metallurgical  grade 
chrome  have  been  sitting  In  our  national 
stockpile  looking  for  a  buyer  for  2  years. 
A  further  refutation  of  uhe  national  se- 
curity argument  came  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  W.  P.  Clements,  Jr  .  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who.  on  July  20, 
1973.  pointed  out: 

.  .  .  the  metallurgical  grade  chromlte 
needed  by  Industry  to  support  the  Defense 
Department's  steel  requirement  during  the 
flrst  year  of  a  war  amounts  to  128,300  short 
tons,  or  2  3'",  of  the  quantity  held  In  the 
Inventory  as  of  31  December  1972  Thus.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  Defense  requirement 
for  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  Is  relatively 
smaU.  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  stockpile  in- 
ventory would  be  used  by  the  non-defense 
industry  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Sixth,  it  has  been  claimed  that  Rho- 
desian ore  Is  considered  to  be  of  the  high- 
est quality  available  by  those  who  sup- 
port continued  violation  of  the  sanctions 
However,  our  own  Government  experts 
state  that  by  any  standard,  be  it  chrome 
ore  deposit  formation,  chrome  ore  con- 
tent, or  availability  on  short  notice. 
Rhodesian  chrome  is  inferior  to  Soviet 
Russian  and.  In  many  cases.  Turkish  ore. 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  continued 
increase  of  American  Industrial  con- 
siimption  of  Soviet  chrome  ore 

Seventh.  It  has  been  alleged  that  Rus- 
sian chrome,  which  has  been  imported 
into  the  United  Slates,  is  nothing  mc«-e 
than  Rhodesian  chrome  transshipped. 
The  basis  of  this  claim  was  a  test  con- 
ducted by  the  Crucible  Steel  Division  of 
Colt  Industries  The  Colt  analysis  utilized 
an  electron  microprobe  In  search  of  ti- 
tanium content  In  the  chromlte.  Colt 
claimed  that  low  titanium  content — a 
Rhodesian  chrome  ore  characteristic — 
had  also  been  found  in  Soviet  Russian  ore 
being  Imported  into  the  United  States, 
leading  them  to  conclude  Russian  ore 
was  nothing  more  than  Rhodesian  ore 
transshipped. 

However,  the  US.  Geological  Survey 
refuted  the  claim  2  years  ago.  even 
though  Colt  still  advances  this  argument. 
USGS  scientists  stated  that  Utanium 
content  alone  was  not  the  basis  for  de- 
termining the  origin  of  the  ore.  Accord- 
ing to  the  USGS.  such  a  determination 
is  based  upon  a  combination  of  physical 
characteristics,  content  of  chromium  and 
Iron  oxides,  commercial  value  of  the  ores, 
records  of  production  from  Rhodesian 
mines,  and  the  geology  of  Russian 
chromlte  deposits. 

The  USGS  also  noted  the  ore  that  Colt 
Industries  claimed  to  be  transshipped 
Rhodesian  ore  contained  only  an  average 
of  38  percent  chromium  oxide — "far  be- 
low that  of  the  Rhodesian  ore  that  Is  sup- 
plied to  the  world  market."  For  these 
reasons,  the  USGS  stated  unequivocally 
that  Rhodesian  ore  was  not  being  trans- 
shipped through  Russia  to  the  United 
Stales  Further,  the  USGS  stated  that 
Russian  ore  with  similar  titanium  con- 
tent as  Rhodesian  ore  actually  comes 
from  the  Urals  and  is  known  as  Saranov- 
skaya  ores,  or  low-grade  Russian  ore. 


In  light  of  this  refutation  by  the  U.S 
Geological  Survey  of  Colt's  claim  that 
Rhodesian  ore  was  being  transshipped 
through  Russia,  we  are  now  being  con- 
fronted with  rumors  that  Soviet  Russia 
is  buying  Rhodesian  chrome  for  their  own 
use  and  selling  us  Russian  chrome.  Again, 
no  evidence  has  been  offered  to  substan- 
tiate this  claim.  While  the  United  Nations 
has  been  able  to  target  those  nations  who 
are  covertly  \1olatlng  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  there  is  no  evidence  the  Soviets 
are  doing  so  Thus,  once  again,  we  are 
confronted  with  allegations  and  rumors 
which  are  not  based  upon  fact.  We  are 
confronted  with  misrepresentations  in  an 
effort  to  coerce  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  into  continuing  this  Na- 
tlons  violation  of  UN.  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

Eighth,  proponents  of  our  violation  of 
the  sanctions,  for  the  past  2  years,  have 
also  stressed  the  economic  consequences 
of  continued  compliance  with  the  sanc- 
tions. We  were  told  that  the  price  of 
metallurgical  grade  chrome  had  risen 
substantially  since  the  embargo  In  1968: 
and  the  Russians.  In  particular,  were  able 
to  inflate  their  prices  because  Rhodesian 
chrome  was  not  available  to  U.S.  buyers. 

However,  a  study  recently  completed 
by  an  analyst  In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Di- 
vision of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  Library  of  Congress,  noted  the 
price  of  chrome.  Including  that  of  Rho- 
desian chrome,  had  increased  in  recent 
years.  The  analyst  pointed  out  the  In- 
crease was  due  as  much  to  an  Increase 
in  demand  for  chrome  and  the  general 
upward  shift  In  the  price  of  raw  ma- 
terials, as  to  the  effects  of  economic 
sanctions.  The  study  noted  the  rise  In 
world  chrome  prices  began  in  1964.  before 
the  Imposition  of  the  sanctions.  This  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  In  the  1950's, 
large  U.S.  stockpile  purchases,  primarily 
from  Turkey,  inflated  the  chrome  prices 
When  these  purchases  ceased  In  1958. 
prices  began  to  rise  as  the  ore  surplus 
was  being  depleted.  At  the  same  time, 
world  production  of  stainless  steel  began 
to  Increase  at  a  rapid  rate,  especially  In 
Japan  and  West  Germany.  According  to 
the  study,  it  was  this  new  demand  for 
chrome  ore  which  also  contributed  to 
the  upward  trend  In  prices. 

The  study  continued : 

These  factors,  which  began  pushing  ore 
prices  upward  in  1966,  have  continued 
through  1973. 

The  price  U.S.  Industry  pays  for  chro- 
mium imports  is  a  very  complex  system. 
It  depends  upon  the  method  of  computa- 
tion as  to  whether  the  prices  for  the  im- 
ports are  quoted  prices  or  actual  prices 
paid.  However,  for  present  purposes,  we 
will  utilize  data  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce's  monthly 
publication  entitled;  "Imports.  Com- 
modity by  Country."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  computes  the  aver- 
age price  figure  which  Is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  value  of  imports  by  their 
quantity.  Later  on  in  our  statement,  we 
will  include  an  analysis  of  the  pricing 
system  as  compiled  by  the  Carnegie  en- 
dowment. 

We  have  attached  an  appendix  to  our 
statement  which  is  a  series  of  tables 
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compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce 
data  showing  imports  of  chrome  and  fer- 
rochrome  prior  to  our  violation  of  the 
sanctions.  1971:  and  after  our  violation 
of  the  sanctions.  1972.  Tables  A.  B.  and 
C  deal  with  Imports  of  metallurgical, 
chemical,  and  refractory  grade  chrome, 
In  that  order.  Table  D  deals  with  imports 
of  low-carbon  content  ferrochrome  and 
table  E  with  imports  of  high-carbon  con- 
tent ferrochrome. 

In  looking  at  table  A,  we  found  that  in 
1971.  the  price  of  metallurgical  grade 
chrome  from  the  Soviet  Union  averaged 
$76.93  per  ton;  from  Turkey,  $79.93  per 
ton;  and  from  Pakistan,  $67.60  per  ton. 
In  1972,  the  first  year  of  U.S.  violation  of 
the  sanctions,  we  found  the  cost  of  met- 
allurgical grade  chrome  from  Soviet 
Russia  averaged  $73  per  ton;  from  Tur- 
key. $60.35  per  ton;  from  Pakistan, 
$77.75  per  ton.  Rhodesia  averaged  $67  09 
per  ton.  However,  the  Rhodesian  price 
average  Is  somewhat  misleading.  For 
example,  our  Initial  shipment  of  Rhode- 
sian chrome  came  in  March  1972,  at  a 
price  of  $49.48  per  ton.  Yet.  just  2 
months  later,  we  paid  $83.65  per  ton,  and 
In  December  of  1972.  we  again  pur- 
chased Rhodesian  chrome  for  $83.65  a 
ton.  Again,  in  looking  at  table  A.  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1973,  we  paid  Russia 
$48.16  a  ton  for  metallurgical  grade 
chrome:  Turkey  $93.7  per  ton;  and  Rho- 
desia $62.38  per  ton. 

Thus,  the  evidence  seems  ver>'  clear 
that  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand  plays 
the  overriding  role  in  the  price  of  chrome 
as  it  does  with  any  other  metal. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  noted: 

The  price  of  Soviet  chrome  Increased  188 
percent  between  1965  and  1970.  However,  the 
Soviet  Union  produces  the  highest  grade 
chrome  available.  Lower  quality  chromlte 
from  other  areas  of  the  world  also  has  In- 
creased In  price  more  or  less  proportionately 
to  that  for  Soviet  ore. 

The  Carnegie  study,  on  page  19, 
pointed  out: 

.  .  because  Russian  ore  is  of  a  generally 
higher  chromic  oxide  content  than  either 
Rhodesian.  South  African,  or  Turkish  ore,  it 
merits  a  somewhat  higher  price  per  ton.  Simi- 
larly, because  South  Africa's  metallurgical 
grade  chromlte  Is  generally  of  lower  quality. 
It  Is  priced  lower  than  that  of  our  other  ma- 
jor foreign  suppliers. 

So.  the  past  2  years  we  have  had  sup- 
porters of  our  violation  of  the  sanctions 
playing  the  number  game.  We  heard 
claims  that  the  Riissians  were  gouging 
us  on  chrome  prices  because  of  the  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  However,  these 
same  individuals  made  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  In  1965.  we  were  paying  around 
$40  a  ton  for  metallurgical  grade  chro- 
mlte from  Rhodesia,  while  in  1972,  we 
paid  $67  a  ton.  This  represents  a  168- 
percent  increase.  Again,  the  basis  of  this 
comparison  can  be  found  in  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  data. 

To  give  a  further  example  of  how  mis- 
leading the  numbers  game  is.  let  us  take 
a  look  at  chemical  grade  chrome,  which 
Is  a  middle  grade.  In  1968.  Rhodesia  sold 
us  chemical  grade  chrome  for  $30.51  per 
ton.  However,  in  1972,  the  Rhodesians 
were  charging  us  $83.25  per  ton — see 
table  B — for  chemical   grade  chromlte. 


This  represented  an  Increase  of  nearlj' 
287  percent  In  Ju-^t  a  4-year  period 

According  to  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce data,  the  price  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  for  aU  grades  from  1961  until 
1968  was  consistently  higher  per  ton 
than  the  Soviet  Russian  chrome. 

Contrary  to  claim.s  that  the  sanctions 
were  makmg  the  United  States  increas- 
ingly reliant  upon  a  potential  enemy — 
Russia — for  a  strategic  metal,  chrome. 
the  surge  in  Russian  imports  rame  long 
before  sanctions  were  Implemented. 
Again,  using  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  as  our  source,  we  found  that 
in  1961,  we  Imported  only  4.7  percent  of 
oiu-  chrome  from  Soviet  Russian  while 
Rhodesia  had  47.2  percent  of  our  market. 
In  1963,  the  Soviet  Russian  imports 
jumped  to  38.3  percent,  while  imports 
from  Rhodesia  decreased  to  39.7  percent. 
By  1967,  the  year  before  sanctions,  our 
Imports  from  Soviet  Russia  had  in- 
creased to  58  percent,  while  imports  from 
Rhodesia  had  declined  to  17.6  percent. 
Thus,  the  upsurge  in  imports  from  Soviet 
Russia  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  but  rather  to 
what  the  Library  of  Congress  study 
pointed  out: 

.  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  produces  the  highest 
grade  chrome  available. 

As  we  Indicated  earlier  In  our  state- 
ment, the  price  U.S.  Industries  must  pay 
for  chrome  imports  depends  upon  the 
method  of  computation.  According  to  the 
Carnegie  study,  it  Is  diflQcult  to  compare 
Soviet  chrome  ore  prices  before  and  after 
1971. 

The  study  noted : 

First  of  all,  the  quoted  price  has  been 
changed  from  a  "delivered  price"  (Includ- 
ing transportation  charges)  used  up  to  1971, 
to  a  "shipping  point  price"  (where  trans- 
portation costs  are  not  Included  in  the 
quotation)  starting  In  1971.  Secondly,  the 
guaranteed  chromic  oxide  content  of  the 
ore  has  been  altered  In  the  1965-1971  period. 
For  example,  In  1965  the  USSR  price  was  for 
56  percent  chromic  oxide  ore;  In  1971,  how- 
ever, the  guaranteed  chromic  oxide  content 
was  only  48  "^r.  Consequently,  no  accurate 
comparison  can  be  made  of  Rvisslan  quoted 
prices  without  taking  these  significant  dif- 
ferences Into  account:  we  will  therefore  only 
present  a  general  comparison  here.  In  1965, 
the  quoted  price  for  Soviet  chrome  ore — 65% 
chromic  oxide,  delivered  to  U.S.  Atlantic 
ports^was  $30.50-»33  per  long  ton.  In  1971, 
the  price  was  $51.60-$56  per  ton  with  the 
Important  differences  that  1 )  the  tons  were 
not  metric:  2)  the  chrome  ore  was  only  guar- 
anteed 48  percent  ciiromlc  oxide  and,  3)  the 
price  did  not  include  shipping  costs.  Accord- 
ing to  John  Morning  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  the  1971  Russian  price  would  have 
been  about  $70  per  long  ton  If  calculated  In 
1965  terms.  Similarly,  the  1972  quoted  prices, 
which  decreased  to  t45-$46.60  per  ton,  would 
be  about  $60  per  ton  In  1965  terms. 

Ninth.  It  was  claimed  by  supporters  of 
the  sanctions  violation  that  countries  like 
Japan  and  West  Germany  were  covertly 
violating  the  sanctions.  As  a  consequence, 
they  were  using  cheap  Rhodesian  chrome 
to  make  their  own  cheap  ferrochrome 
and  stainless  steel  industries. 

We  will  now  take  a  look  at  the  domestic 
ferrochrome  industry  since  the  sanctions 
violation  went  Into  effect. 

Foote  Mineral  Co..  a  principal  lobbyist 
in  1971  for  breaking  the  sanctions  against 


Rhodesia,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  detri- 
mental impact  of  the  new  law.  On  De- 
cember 13,  1972.  it  announced  it  was 
closing  the  plant  in  Steubenvllle.  Ohio, 
which  had  received  one  of  the  first  ship- 
ments of  Rhodesian  chrome  ore.  Foote 
gave  the  following  rea-son  for  the  closure: 
The  domestic  ferrochrome  industry  has 
been  forced  to  reduce  selling  prices  in  order 
to  combat  the  low-prtced  Imports  which 
have  taken  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
domestic  low-carbon  ferrochrome  market 
this  year. 

In  the  December  18.  1972,  issue  of  Met- 
als Week,  It  was  pointed  out  that  Foote 
had  decided  to  shut  down  two  additional 
plants  and  go  out  of  the  ferrochrome 
business  completely.  One  plant  is  in 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  and  the  other  in 
Kemballton,  Va.  The  three  plants  ac- 
counted for  24  percent  of  Foote's  total 
business  for  1972. 

Metals  Week  went  on  to  point  out: 
SteubenvUle's  problems  were  compounded 
by  rising  power  costs  and  power  outages.  But. 
despite  a  recent  Interest  expressed  by  the 
firm  In  producing  charge  chrome,  the  cut- 
throat competition  in  ferrochrome  pricing 
undoubtedly  played  as  significant  a  role  In 
Foote's  decision  as  did  the  troubles  at  the 
plant.  Low-priced  Imports,  primarily  from 
South  Africa,  have  been  at  an  all-time  high 
this  year — estimated  at  some  60%  of  VS. 
consiunptlon.  Imported  prices  are  rei>ortedly 
even  below  U.S.  production  costs  In  certain 
cases,  making  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  the 
domestic  Industry  to  comptete.  The  competi- 
tion has  been  Intensified  by  a  change  In 
emphasis  away  from  low-carbon  products 
and  Into  high-carbon  and  low-carbon  charge 
chrome — the  result  of  mounting  South  Afri- 
can production  and  stainless  steel  technology 
which  permits  the  use  of  lower-grade 
material. 

Metals  Week  noted  this  Interesting 
development : 

One  highly  placed  source  believes  the  prob- 
lem lies  deeper,  however,  originating  with  a 
"considerable  dislocation  of  the  historical 
patterns  of  ferrochrome."  Until  last  year,  this 
expert  reasons,  the  VS.  maintained  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  U.N.  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, making  the  Rhodesians  very  selective 
and  Independent  about  selling  ore.  At  the 
same  time,  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa — 
which  have  maintained  a  traditional  strong 
bond,  accessing  low-cost  and  high-grade  an 
sources  to  both — are  now  seeking  to  produce 
and  sell  chrome  alloys  rather  than  ore.  As  a 
result.  South  African  ferrochrome  produc- 
tion has  expanded  to  an  estimated  500,000 
tons  per  year  by  yearend  and  Rhodesia  Is 
slated  to  triple  Its  own  capacity  In  the  next 
18  months  to  400,000  tpy. 

F(x>te    was    not    alone,    as   America's 

fourth  largest  producer  of  ferrochrome — 
behind  Airco  Alloys,  Union  Carbide,  and 
Foote — Ohio  Ferroalloys,  cited  severe 
price  erosion  and  loss  of  its  profits  m  its 
decision  to  suspend  ferrochrome  opera- 
tions "until  such  time  as  the  market 
price  on  this  product  might  return  to 
a  reasonable  level  that  would  allow  a 
profit."  This  announcement  was  made  in 
September  1972.  but  by  the  year's  end. 
the  temporary  suspension  had  become  a 
permanent  decision.  Ohio  Ferroalloys 
then  announced  it  would  produce  ma- 
terials "more  profitable  than  ferro- 
chrome" at  Its  plant  in  Brilliant,  Ohio. 
In  the  words  of  the  company's  president, 
R.  L.  Cunningham: 
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W«  are  closUig  down  b«cAu«e  we  could  not 
coinp«t«  with  prices  quoted  by  the  South 
Afrtc&n  and  Rbodeslan  ezportera. 

As  a  resxUt,  the  Carnegie  study  pointed 
out: 

Thla  stirge  of  low -cost  Imports  of  ferro 
chrome  from  Rhodesia  tuts  done  more  harm 
to  Amerlcsxi  industry  than  any  of  the  chrome 
ore-related  hardships — real  and  imagined — 
that  occuTTWl  during  the  period  of  the 
sanctions. 

Carnegie  said  the  closing  ot  the  Poote 
meant  the  loss  of   313   American   Jobs. 

Thus,  20  months  after  congressional 
approval  of  the  sanctions  violation  went 
into  effect,  the  American  ferrochrome 
industry  has  lost  two  of  Its  four  princi- 
pal producers.  In  this  connection,  the 
Ferroalloys  Association  filed  a  petition 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  In  May  of 
this  year  asking  for  relief  from  Imports 
Including  ferrochrome.  The  petition  em- 
phasized that: 

Unless  aid  la  forthcoming  soon  It  will  only 
be  a  matter  of  time  until  almost  all  domestic 
production  of  ferrochrome  and  chromium 
metal  will  cease  and  the  bulk  of  our  coun- 
try's requirements  will  be  supplied  from  and 
dependent  on  foreign  production. 

Once  again,  let  us  take  a  look  at  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  data.  In 
1971— «ee  table  D — US.  Imports  of  ferro- 
chrome containing  not  over  3  percent 
carbon  totaled  58  million  pounds.  In 
1972,  when  the  United  States  was  in 
violation  of  the  sanctions,  imports  of  low 
carbon  ferrochrome  increased  by  42.9 
million  pounds  or  73.8  percent.  The  ma- 
jor incresises  came  from  South  Africa. 
9  2  million  pounds,  and  Japan,  10  million 
pounds.  Yet,  Rhodesia  contributed  more 
than  4  4  million  pounds  of  low-carbon 
ferrochrome  imports  to  this  in  1973. 

A  look  at  table  E  reveals  that  ferro- 
chromium  imports  of  more  than  3  per- 
cent carbon  Increased  by  36.7  percent  in 
1972  over  1971.  The  Republic  of  South 
Africa  contributed  more  than  24  million 
pounds  to  this  increase  In  1972.  we  im- 
ported 13.6  million  pounds  from  Rho- 
desia. In  the  first  quarter  of  1973.  we  im- 
ported 50  million  pounds  of  high  carbon 
ferrochrome — only  10  million  pounds  less 
than  our  total  for  all  of  1971— with  Rho- 
desia alone  accoimting  for  m  than  35 
percent  of  these  Imports. 

The  Carnegie  study  notes: 

Together.  Rhodeslan  and  South  African 
low-cost  ferrochrome  has  provided  77%  of 
U.S.  Imports  of  btgh-carbon  ferrochrome  In 
1973. 

Thus,  while  the  violation  of  the  sanc- 
tions brought  a  flood  of  ferrochrome  im- 
ports into  the  United  States,  we  only 
Imported  12  percent  of  our  total  chrome 
imports  in  1972  from  Rhodesia. 

Once  again,  quoting  from  the  Carnegie 
study: 

It  Is  important  to  remember  in  all  this  Just 
why  Rhodeslan  and  South  African  ferro- 
chrome Is  so  much  cheaper  Not  only  are  the 
lack  of  poUutlon  controls  and  the  proximity 
to  the  raw  material — chrome — Important  In 
keeping  costs  low  in  southern  Africa.  Equally 
Important  la  the  fact  that  labor  unions  are 
almoet  unheard  of  and  the  mostly-African 
labor  force  in  both  countries  are  paid  very 
low  wages  for  their  work  in  the  mines  and 
the  ferrochrome  processing  plants.  It  is  the 
apartheid  and  cheap  labor  systems  which 
allow  companies  like  Union  Carbide  to  pro- 
duce ferrochrome  so  much  more  cheaply  In 
southern  Africa 


Another  interesting  point  made  by  the 
Carnegie  study  Is  the  following: 

If  companies  Like  Poote  Mineral  and  Ohio 
Ferroalloys  were  oblivious  to  the  potential 
Impact  of  the  amendment  (to  violate  sanc- 
tions), the  Rhodeslan  regime  could  not  have 
been.  From  their  perspective.  It  Is  much  more 
attractive  to  sell  ferrochrome  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  than  raw  chrome  ore;  the  return 
on  ferrochrome  Is  about  five  times  that  for 
chrome  ore.  PVsr  instance,  according  to  the 
US.  Treasury  Department,  the  US.  Imported 
about  92.000  tons  of  chrome  ore  worth  $3.- 
822.930  from  Southern  Rhodesia  from  Jan- 
uary 34.  1972,  to  January  11.  1973.  At  the 
same  time,  we  Imported  Just  over  18.000  tons 
of  flnlshed  high -carbon  ferrochrome  from 
Rhodesia  worth  almost  exactly  the  same 
amount — 92.990.713. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Pred  O'Mara 
of  Union  Carbide,  who  will  be  testifying 
before  our  subcomxnittee  today,  observed 
in  the  July  14.  1973,  issue  of  Business 
Week  that: 

InevlUbly.  Carbide  will  be  forced  to  move 
Its  ferrochrome  production  In  order  to  com- 
pete. 

The  Carnegie  study  went  on  to  point 
out: 

Union  Carbide  owns  not  only  chrome  mines 
In  Rhodesia,  but  also  a  large  ferrochrome 
processing  operation  there  called  Union  Car- 
bide Rhomet — which  provides  Jobs  to  717 
employes.  In  addition,  the  company  Is  re- 
portedly exploring  poealbllltles  of  Investing 
In  South  African  ferrochrome  facilities. 
Thus,  unlike  other  smaller  American  Arms 
which  produce  ferrochrome.  Carbide  may  not 
loee  out  in  the  long  run  as  the  domestic 
ferrochrome  industry  suffers. 

Thus,  we  have  the  present  situation 
whereby  two  of  the  top  four  ferrochrom- 
lum  producers  in  this  Nation  are  going 
out  of  the  business  of  ferrochromlum 
production.  A  third.  Union  Carbide,  says 
It  is  going  to  have  to  close  down  domestic 
production  and  move  its  ferrochrome 
production  overseas.  We  are  seeing  the 
export  of  American  jobs  overseas. 

Tenth  Involves  the  claim  on  the  part 
of  Industry  spokesmen  that  they  needed 
access  to  metallurgical  grade  Rhodeslan 
chrome,  since  the  principal  world  sources 
were  Rhodesia  and  Russia — who  was  al- 
legedly gouging  us  because  of  the  sanc- 
tions. 

However,  the  Carnegie  study  once 
again  notes: 

Until  recently  the  stainless  steel  Indus- 
try has  consumed  primarily  low-carbon  fer- 
rochrome However,  a  new  orgon-ox3rgen  de- 
carburlzatlon  process  (AOD)  has  resulted  In 
a  shift  to  lower  priced,  high  carbon  or 
"charge"  ferrochrome.  since  more  carbon  can 
be  removed  in  the  steelmaklng  process  itself 
with  AOD.  Industry  officials  estimate  that 
low-carbon  ferrochrome  will  be  used  less  and 
less  In  the  future. 

The  Finnish  experience  is  the  most 
striking  In  this  regard.  According  to  the 
United  Nations  Association  study,  prior 
to  1969.  Finland  was  a  chromium  and 
ferrochromlum  importing  nation.  How- 
ever, in  1965.  the  Finns  decided  to  apply 
their  technology  to  production  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  chromlte  from  their  do- 
mestic low-grade  ores  which  amounted 
to  37  million  tons.  As  a  consequence,  we 
now  see  Finland  as  a  major  exporter  of 
ferrochromlum  <see  table  E).  In  1971, 
the  United  States  Imported  nearly  11 
million  pounds  of  high  carbon  ferro- 
chromlum and  over  7.2  million  In  1972. 


The  prices  to  U.S.  Industrial  users  of 
ferrochrome  for  the  Finnish  product  was 
the  lowest  in  the  world.  In  1972,  the 
Finns  undercut  the  Rhodeslans  by  25 
percent  in  price. 

It  Is  estimated,  according  to  the  UNA 
study,  to  be  nearly  3  billion  tons  of  chro- 
mlte deposits  in  the  world,  with  500  mil- 
lion tons  considered  to  be  of  metallurl- 
cal  grade.  The  point  is.  with  new  tech- 
nology, access  to  Rhodeslan  chrome  Is 
not  a  necessary  element  in  the  health  of 
the  UB.  stainless  steel  Industrj'.  but  it 
has  been  detrimental  to  our  domestic  fer- 
rochromlum industry. 

It  must  also  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
the  credit  for  the  upturn  In  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  American  steel  Industry 
are  due  primarily  to  the  new  set  of  vol- 
untary restraint  agreements  negotiated 
in  1971— the  1968  agreements  had  only 
limited  tons  of  steel  thus  causing  foreign 
producers  to  shift  to  stainless  steel  ex- 
ports— and  the  late  1971  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  which  made  foreign  steel  more 
expensive. 

Eleventh,  before  closing  thLs  rather 
lengthy  statement.  It  is  Important  to 
make  one  additional  observation.  Our 
violation  of  the  sanctions  has  become  a 
major  point  of  controversy  with  the  na- 
tions of  Africa,  particularly  the  black 
African  countries.  At  first  glance,  this 
may  not  seem  to  be  very  vital  in  the  .short 
run.  but  It  Is  going  to  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  In  the  long  run.  We  are  In 
the  process  of  alienating  an  area  of  the 
world  In  which  we  are  going  to  become 
increa-slngly  reliant  upon  as  a  source  of 
raw  materials  With  our  oil  problems  In 
the  Middle  East,  we  cannot  afford  to 
alienate  Nigeria  which  has  just  recently 
surpassed  Venezuela  as  a  supplier  to  the 
U.S.  market.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
confronted  with  dwindling  natural  re- 
sources— resources  vitally  needed  to  keep 
our  industrial  capacity  running — sub-Sa- 
hara Africa  represents  a  resource  poten- 
tial of  significant  magnitude.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  the  United  States  could  be  locked 
out  of  access  not  only  to  export  markets, 
but  also  the  resources  of  this  area  of  the 
world. 

At  present,  the  less  developed  nations 
of  the  world  account  for  30  percent  of 
our  exports  and  are  the  only  areas  where 
we  have  favorable  trade  balances.  We 
have  more  than  $3.5  billion  in  private  in- 
vestments in  sub-Sahara  Africa.  The 
market  potential  for  U.S.  exports  and 
Investment  is  virtually  untapped 

Thus,  we  must  begin  to  demonstrate  a 
more  enlightened  sensitivity  to  the  aspi- 
rations and  concerns  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  A  return  to  compliance  with  U24. 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  would  be  a 
manifestation  of  our  sensitivity  We  have 
much  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
such  a  step. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  the  detrimental 
ramifications  of  our  violation  of  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  far  outweigh 
whatever  economic  benefits  might  accrue 
to  a  particular  industrial  sector  of  our 
Nation.  The  economic  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  continued  violation  of  sanctions  ap- 
pear to  be  fallacious  in  light  of  the  plight 
of  our  ferrochromlum  industry.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  we  have  introduced  this 
legislation,  and  It  is  our  hope  that  Con- 
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gress  will  agree  with  us  and  act  favor- 
ably. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  tables  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  A 

U.8.  imports  of  metallurgical  grade  chrome 
ore — 1971  quantities  and  prices  by  major 
country  of  origin  (quantity  In  content  tons 
of  chromic  oxide;  price  In  dollars  per  con- 
tent ton)  : 

Quantity         Price 

US.S.R. 134,442  $76.93 

Turkey    76.152  79.63 

Pakistan 14,984  67.60 

South  Africa 67,741  33.96 


Average 


68.62 


UB.  Imports  of  metallurgical  grade  chrome 
ore — 1972  quantities  and  prices  by  major 
country  of  origin  (quantity  in  content  tons 
of  chromic  oxide;  price  In  dollars  per  con- 
tent ton)  : 

Quantity        Price 

U.S.S.R, 180,080  $73.00 

Turkey    29.889  60.35 

Pakistan 11,696  77.75 

South  Africa 45.608  35.05 

RhodesU 27.965  67.09 


Average 66.29 

U.S.  Imports  of  metallurgical  grade  chrome 
ore — let  quarter  1973  quantities  and  prices 
by  major  country  of  origin  (quantity  In 
content  tons  of  chromic  oxide;  prloe  In  dol- 
lars per  content  ton ) : 

Qxuintity      Price 

USSR.    „     9.939         •48.16 

Turkey    9.019  93.17 

Pakistan   4,628  92.22 

Rhodesia    1,082  62.38 

Note. — 1.  Price  Is  computed  average  fig- 
ure obtained  by  dividing  value  of  Imports 
by  their  quantity. 

Metallurgical  grade  chromlte  Is  de- 
fined as  chrome  ore  with  46  per  cent  and 
over  chromic  oxide. 

Source:  VS.  Commerce  Department 
monthly  publication  entitled:  Importai com- 
modity by  country. 


TabU  B 
U.S.  Imports  of  chemical  grade  chrome 
ore — 1971  quantities  and  prices  by  major 
country  of  origin  (quantity  In  content  tons 
of  chromic  oxide;  price  In  dollars  per  con- 
tent ton) : 

Quantity        Price 

Turkey. _ 29,080       $79.64 

PhUlpplnes 4,840         63.43 

South  Africa 107,103         29.10 


40.40 


Average   

U.S.    Imports   of   chemical    grade  chrome 
ore — 1972: 

Quantity  Price 

Turkey 5,228  $70.42 

South  Africa 54.926  29.29 

Iran   6,544  62  50 

Rhodesia 10,621  83.26 


42,19 


Average  

NoTx: — 1.  Price  Is  computed  average  figure 
obtained  by  dividing  value  of  Imports  by 
their  quantity. 

2.  Chemical  grade  chromlte  Is  defined  as 
chrome  ore  with  between  40  and  46  per 
cent  chromic  oxide. 

Source:  VS.  Commerce  Department 
monthly  publication  entitled:  Imports,  com- 
modity by  country. 


Table  C 
VS.  Imports  of  refractory  grade  chrome 
ore — 1971  quantities  and  prices  by  major 
country  of  origin  (quantity  in  content  tons 
of  ctiromlc  oxide;  price  In  dollars  per  content 
ton) : 

Quantity  Price 

VSSM. 11,268  $71.32 

Turkey.. 28,914  65.50 

PhUlpplnes 42,860  71.28 

South   Africa 3,881  43.68 


87.74 


Average 

VS.  Imports  of  refractory  grade  chrome 
ore — 1972 : 

Quantity  Price 

VSS.R. 21,149  $42.99 

Turkey    13,232  56.08 

PhUlpplnes 35,361  80.19 

South   Africa „„     

Malagasy  Republic 3,840  101.56 


66.28 


Average 

Not*:  1.  Price  Is  computed  average  fig- 
ure obtained  by  dividing  value  of  Imports  by 
their  quantity. 

2.  Refractory  grade  chromlte  Is  defined  as 
chrome  ore  with  under  40  percent  chromic 
oxide. 

Source:  U.S.  Commerce  Department 
monthly  publication  entitled:  Imports,  com- 
modity by  country. 

VS.  Imports  of  ferrochrome  containing 
not  over  3  percent  carbon — 1971  quantities 
and  prices  by  major  country  of  origin  (quan- 
tity In  pounds;   price  In  cents  per  pound)  : 

Price  in 
Quantity     cents 

Sweden   8.481.536  31.3 

Norway    ..- 5.803,052  30.6 

West  Germany 8,191,815  31.2 

Japan    9,970,976  30.2 

South    Africa 19,076,917  20.0 

Turkey    1,488,128  25.8 


Average 


26.6 


U.S.  Imports  of  ferrochrome  containing  not 
over  3  percent  carbon — 1972 : 

Price  in 
Quantity     cents 

Sweden    ._ 13,815,481         27.6 

Norway   8,927,456         26.6 

West  Germany 4,  260,  161         27.  9 

Japan.-- 19,232.118         28.4 

South  Africa 28.310,349         20.7 

Turkey 9.405.326         24.6 

Rhodesia.- 4,362,308         26.6 


Average 


25.2 


U.S.  imports  of  ferrochrome  containing  not 
over  3  percent  carbon  Increased  by  more  than 
42.9  million  pounds  In  1972  from  58.069.696 
In  1971  to  90.915,142  In  1972  This  represented 
about  a  73.8  percent  lncrea.se   from   1971. 

Source:  U.S.  Commerce  Department 
monthly  publication  entitled:  Imports,  com- 
modity by  country. 

Note. — According  to  the  same  source,  U.S. 
Imports  of  ferrochrome  oontalnlng  not  over 
3  percent  carbon  amounted  to  30.1  million 
pounds  In  the  first  quarter  of  1973,  with 
Rhodesia  accounting  for  7.1  million  pounds 
of  the  total. 


Table  E 
U.S.    Imports    of    ferrochrome    containing 
over  3  per  cent  carbon — 1971  quantities  and 
prices  by  major  country  of  origin  (quantity 
In  pounds:  price  in  cents  per  pound) : 

Price  In 
Quantity      cents 

Finland 11,642,995  9.9 

Prance 6,826,136         19.2 


West   Germany 10,  914,667         18.1 

Japan 16.724,730         17.6 

South  Africa. 10,383,680         12.0 


Average 


16.4 


U.S.    Imports    of    ferrochrome    containing 
over  3  percent  carbon — 1972: 

Price  In 
Qu4intity     cents 

Finland 7,224,762  9.4 

Prance     (not    a    major 

suppUer  In  1972) 

West  Germany... 1,988,071         16  5 

Yugoslavia 6,362,388         10.2 

Japan 4,533,488         16.2 

South  Africa 34,315,754         13.0 

Rhodesia 13,590,092  11.4 


Average 


12.7 


U.S.  Imports  of  ferrochrome  containing 
over  3  p)ercent  carbon  Increased  by  almoet 
22.5  million  pounds  in  1972  from  60.272.586 
In  1971  to  82.708,007  In  1972.  This  repre- 
sented about  a  36  7  percent  Increase  over 
1971. 

Source:  VS.  Commerce  Department 
monthly  publication  entitled:  Imports,  com- 
modity by  country. 

Note:  According  to  the  same  source,  ferro- 
chrome Imports  containing  over  3  percent 
carbon  amounted  to  nearly  50  million  pounds 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1973  alone,  with  Rho- 
desia accounting  for  more  than  17.6  million 
pounds  of  the  total 


ORDER  FOR  VOTES  ON  TWO 
TREATIES  ON  MONDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER,  26,    1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BVRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  .'-es.^ion,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  first  vote  on  the 
first  of  the  two  treaties  to  be  voted  on  on 
Monday  next  occur  al  the  hour  of  2:30 
p.m..  and  that  the  second  vote  occur 
immediatelv   after   the   first   vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
NOMINATION  OF  MR  GERALD 
FORD  FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  VICE 
PRESIDENT  ON  MONTDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER  26,   1973 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr  President, 
I  SLi,k  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  two  treaties  on  Mon- 
day next,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Gerald  Ford  for  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B^TID  Mr  President. 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busine.ss  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  am,  tomorrow. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  yield.  Mr. 
President.  I  wnthhold  that  request, 

Mr.  HI^MPHREY  EUd  I  understand 
there  wnli  be  a  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  was  of  the  opinion 
the  majority  leader  said  something  else. 
I  was  mistaken. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  leader- 
ship feels  the  Senate  should  come  In  to- 
morrow. If  Senators  wish  to  disciiss  the 
pending  legislation,  they  may,  or  the  Sen- 
ate may  take  up  other  measures.  There 
may  be  business  on  the  calendar  that 
could  be  cleared  for  action  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understood  there 
would  not  be  any  roUcall  votes  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  noted  that  the  for- 
mer occupant  of  the  chair  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.)  was  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  Senator's  statement,  and  I 
was  trying  to  get  a  clear  understanding 
until  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia could  get  here  to  deliver  what  I 
know  will  be  a  speech  to  try  to  set  the 
record  straight,  as  he  sees  it. 

I  At  this  point  Senator  Allen  assumed 
the  Chair.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  was  Just 
going  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  permitting  me  to  get  out 
of  the  Chair  before  the  majority  whip 
put  in  his  unanimous-consent  request. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGI^TTION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
distinginshed  leaders  or  their  designees 
are  recognized  on  tomorrow  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes:  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
•  Mr.  Cranston)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes:  that  he  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  .(Mr. 
Humphrey)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; after  which  I  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  Senators  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  on  tomorrow  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  a  hmltation  on 
statements  therein  of  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
10    AM.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUOKUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TR.A^SACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  26 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  sifter  the  recognition  of 
Senators  under  any  orders  that  may 
have  been  previously  entered,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  ON 
MONDAY  OF  TREATIES  AND  OF 
NOMINATION  OF  GERALD  FORD 
TO  BE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if 
there  is  no  legislative  business  following 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  bus- 
iness on  Monday  next,  the  Senate,  upon 
the  completion  of  routine  morning  bus- 
iness, proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gerald  Ford  for 
the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  with  the  understanding  that  at 
the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  votes  will  occiu* 
on  two  treaties,  back  to  bsu;k.  the  first  to 
occur  at  2:30  p  m.;  after  which  the  Sen- 
ate wlU  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
Ford  nomination. 

I  make  this  request  as  in  executive 
session. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  379. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Fred  B.  Ugast. 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  associate  judge,  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  R.  Strat- 
ton.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
ination now  called  up  go  over  until  De- 
cember 10  and  that  at  that  time  there 
be  a  time  allocation  of  2  hours  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  one-half  hour  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms),  and  I'i  hours  to  the 
distlngiushed  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  shut  every- 
body else  out? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  be  time  out  of  the  time  allocated. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  can  have  some 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chairs  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  O.  Rudolph  Ag- 
grey,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  and  to 
serve   concurrently    and   without  addi- 
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tional  compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Gambia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Donley  L.  Brady, 
of  California,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


ACTION  AGENCY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Nicholas  W. 
Craw,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  George  Henry 
Heam.  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed 


FEDERAL   TRADE   COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Mar>'  Elizabeth 
Hanford,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


SECURITIES  INVESTOR  PROTEC- 
TION CORPORATION 

The  second  assistaiit  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  In 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF   DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Eugene  E.  Berg, 
of  Minne-sota.  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
t8ir>'  of  the  Armv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Ernest 
C.  Hardin,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  a 
lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Col.  Leonard  F. 
Stegman,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  brigadier 
general. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  go  over. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENV^IRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Russell  W.  Peter- 
son of  Delaware,  to  bo  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


CrVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  nundry  nominations  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundrj'  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry-  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Vice  Adm.  Means 
Johnston.  Jr..  U.S.  Na\->'.  to  be  Admiral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Maj.  Jack  R. 
Lousma,  U.S.  Marine  Corps.,  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sume that  Major  Lousma  is  one  of  the 
astronauts  who  made  the  voyage  preced- 
ing the  one  now  under  way.  He  Is  an 
outstanding  marine  and  has  made  a 
good  reputation.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
him  getting  this  promotion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  L.  Roth, 
of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Foreign  Service,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  which  had  been  plsiced  on  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
bu-siness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


HOUSING  ASS1ST.A.NCE  AND  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GR.\MS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
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that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  492.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  57. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Han- 
sen > .  The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concvurent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  57) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
housing,  bousing  assistance,  and  community 
development  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress should  be  carried  out  at  levels  at  least 
equal  to  the  levels  prevailing  In  calendar  year 
1972.  until  such  time  as  funds  appropriated 
for  such  programs  are  exhausted  or  the  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  terminating  or  re- 
placing such  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  57)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The    concurrent    resolution,    with    Its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  housing,  housing  assist- 
ance, and  community  development  programs 
authorized  by  Congress  should  b«  carried  out 
at  levels  at  least  equal  to  the  levels  pre- 
vailing In  calendar  year  1972.  until  such  time 
as  funds  appropriated  for  such  programs  are 
exhausted  or  the  Congress  enacts  legislation 
terminating  or  replacing  such  programs 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  found  and  de- 
clared that  the  general  welfare  and  security 
of  the  Nation  require  the  realization  as  soon 
as  fetMlble  of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
sulUble  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  authorized  and 
appropriated  funds  for  housing,  housing  as- 
sistance, and  community  development  pro- 
grams to  promote  the  atuinment  of  the  na- 
tional goal: 

Whereas  proposals  for  new  and  experi- 
mental housing  and  community  development 
programs  have  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
Kreas  by  the  President  and  others,  and  the 
Congress  is  at  the  present  time  reviewing 
these  proposals; 

Whereas  the  need  to  continue  housing, 
housing  assistance,  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  authorized  by  the  Congress 
wUl  not  abat«  during  consideration  of  new 
legislative  proposals,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  not  suspended 
or  terminated  any  of  the  housing.  ho»islng 
assistance,  or  community  development  pro- 
grams which  were  authorized  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.   1973     Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Horue  of 
RepTfsentatives  conc-urring) .  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  housing,  housing  assistance,  and 
community  development  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Rousing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  housing  and 
housing  assistance  programs  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  obll- 
gat«l  or  expended  (to  the  extent  cxirrent 
appropriations  or  other  obllgattonal  au- 
thority permit)  at  rates  which  are  not  less 
than  the  rates  at  which  funds  were  obligated 
or  expended  for  ruch  programs  during  cal- 
endar year  1973.  untn  such  tUne  as  these 
programs  are  termUiated  by  the  Congrvas 
or  new  housing  and  community  development 
programs  are  enacted  by  the  Congreas. 

3k:.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  for  the  two  treaties  on  the  cal- 
endar to  be  voted  on  back-to-back  be- 
ginning at  2:30  p.m.  on  Monday  next. 

To  reiterate,  the  two  treaties  will  be 
followed  with  the  beginning  of  the  debate 
on  the  nomination  of  Gerald  Ford  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
today.  That  debate  will  continue  on 
Tuesday  and.  hopefully,  we  wiU  oe  able 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  some  time  that 
day. 

That  win  be  followed,  in  turn,  by  S. 
2673.  the  so-called  Saxbe  pay  bill,  which 
I  understand  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  today  without 
recommendation. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  So  there  wlU  be  no 
votes  today  and  no  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  B\TRD.  JR  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  "> 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes.  Indeed. 
Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  I  note  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  mentioned 
that  the  first  vote  on  the  treaties  would 
be  at  2 :  30  p  m.  on  Monday.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  Senator  would  be  in  a  position 
to  make  that  vote  for  1:30  pm  Would 
that  be  a  complicated  problem? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  lelgslative  clerk 
proceeded  to  cadi  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  two  treaties  next  week, 
the  nomination  of  Vlce-President-deslg- 
nate  Giralo  Ford,  and  the  so-called 
Saxbe  pay  bill.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  debt  limit  bill  is  to  be  reported 
today  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  It.  likewise,  would  come  up  next  week 
because  I  understand  it  expires  on  the 
last  day  of  this  month. 

So  for  next  week  a  pretty  heavy  sche- 
dule Is  indicated  for  the  Senate,  and  I 
hope  that  when  the  membership  comes 
back,  it  will  come  back  refreshed 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Preal- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  VOTES  ON  TREATIES  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  one  roUcall 


on  the  adoption  of  the  two  conventions 
Calendar  Orders  Nos.  22  and  23  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  Executive  N  and 
Executive  Q.  respectively,  on  Monday 
next  beginning  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  30  minutes 
be  allowed  for  that  rollcall  and  that  the 
Record  show  a  rollcall  on  each  of  the 
two  treaties. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Ordinarily, 
Mr  President,  as  Senators  know,  15  min- 
utes are  allowed  for  each  rollcall  vote. 
So,  actually,  what  we  are  doing  is  com- 
bining the  two  15-minute  periods  for 
the  two  votes  which  would  otherwise 
occur  on  the  two  treaties,  and  we  are 
consolidating  them  Into  one  vote  and 
into  one  30-minute  period  for  that  one 
vote,  which  v\\[  account  for  two. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  VOTE  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
HELMUT  SONNENFELDT  TO  BE 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  December 
10.  at  the  explraUon  of  the  time  allotted 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
previously  entered  into,  at  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  for 
the  ofiQce  of  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  there  be  a  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assLstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  renew  my  request  with  regard  to  the 
vote  on  the  Sonnenfeldt  nomination, 
with  the  proviso  that  any  motion  which 
would  otherwise  be  In  order  would  not 
be  precluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  In  ex- 
ecutive session,  without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  his  usual  courtesy  in  yield- 
ing to  me. 


SENATOR  MANSP^EIX)  ON  "MEET 
TKE  PRESS"  PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript 
of    the    television    program.    "Meet    the 


Press,"  of  last  Sunday,  November  18, 
1973,  be  printed  In  the  Record.  On  that 
program.  I  was  the  guest  of  the  NBC 
panel.  The  moderator  was  Bill  Monroe  of 
NBC  News,  and  the  panel  coa.sLsled  of 
David  S.  Broder  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Peter  Llsagor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Jack  W.  Germond  of  the  Gannett  News 
Service,  and  Paul  Duke  of  NBC  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Mett  tux  Phess" 
(Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Splvak, 
Sunday,  Nov.  18,  1973) 
Quest:  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
Narrator:    Bill  Monroe,  NBC  News. 
Panel: 

David  8.  Broder.  The  Washington  Poet. 
Peter  Usagor,   Chicago  DaUy  News. 
Jack  W.  Germond.  O&nnett  News  Service. 
Paul  DuJte,  NBC  News. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Our  guest  today  on  Meet  the 
Press  Ls  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana, 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  will  have  the  first  questions  now  from 
Paul  Duke  of  NBC  News. 

Mr.  DuKi.  Senator  Mansfield,  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  launched  a  major  counter- 
offensive  against  the  charges  growing  out  of 
Watergate  and  last  night  at  his  news  con- 
ference again  proclaimed  his  Innocence  say- 
ing he  Is  not  a  crocA.  E>o  you  believe  the 
President? 

Senator  Mansftzlo.  Yes.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  basis  that  any  citizen  of  the 
country,  whether  he  Is  a  President  or  a 
plumber.  Is  entitled  to  be  presumed  inno- 
cent until  proven  guUty. 

Mr.  Dtjkz.  TTien  you  disagree  with  Senator 
Buckley,  Senator  Brooke  and  some  others 
who  suggest  that  this  scandal  has  now  gone 
on  so  long,  that  it  Is  up  to  the  President 
to  establish  that  he  is  innocent  by  pro- 
viding all  the  evidence? 

Senator  Manstiklo.  I  would  say  It  Is  up 
to  the  E^rvln  Subcommittee,  a  special  com- 
mittee: I  would  say  It  is  up  to  the  court 
and  special  prosecutor  and  It  Is  up  to  the 
American  peoole. 

Mr  DtTKi  Well,  -vhat  more  do  you  think 
that  the  President  must  do  to  regain  credi- 
bility with  the  people?  He  has  had  this  series 
of  meetings  with  Republicans  last  week:  he 
had  the  news  conference  last  night.  What 
additional  steps  would  you  advocate? 

Senator  Mansiteld.  Lay  It  all  out  on  the 
Uble. 
Mr.  DtTKx.  In  what  fashion.  Senator? 
Senator  Mansfhi-d.  All  the  facts  relative  to 
the  tapes,  the  so-called  dlctabelts  and  the 
insinuations,  allegations  and  Implications 
relative  to  those  people  who  worked  In  the 
White  House  and  who  are  now  before  grand 
Juries,  before  the  Ervln  Committee,  or  who 
have  been  Indicted. 

Mr.  DtTKE  Do  you  support  Senator  Ervln 
In  his  demand  that  the  President  meet  with 
the  entire  Watergate  Committee  and  not  Just 
with  Senators  Ervln  and  Baker? 
Senator  Mansfteld.  I  do 
Mr.  DtTKK.  And  suppose.  Senator,  that  In 
laying  It  all  out,  suppose  Mr.  Nixon  still 
cannot  re-establish  his  credibility,  would  you 
then  advocate  his  Impeachment  or  hU  resig- 
nation? 

Senator  MANsnrLD.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  I  could  not  discuss  the  question  of 
impeachment  one  way  or  the  other  because 
there  are  resolutions  of  inquiry  now  being 
gone  Into  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  if  anything  comes  out  of  that  and 
an  Impeachment  Is  voted,  then  It  will  mean 
that  the  Senate  will  have  to  sit  as  Judge 
and  Jury  So  I  feel  the  best  thing  I  can  do  In 
view  of  the  constitution  situation  Is  to  make 
no  comment  at  thU  time.  Let  the  people 
speak. 


Mr.  LiSACOR.  Senator  Mansfleld.  In  the  light 
of  your  last  answer  to  Mr.  Duke  about  be- 
ing a  potential  Juror,  would  you  agree  with 
the  House  Majority  Leader.  Mr  Q-Nei::,  who 
says  that  by  Inviting  House  Memsers  to  the 
White  House  last  week  the  President  was 
Improperly  influencing  potential  Grand 
Jurors? 

Senator  Mansttcld.  Not  necessarily.  I 
think  the  President  has  the  right  to  call 
down  Members  of  his  own  party  to  discuss 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  I  also  think  he 
has  the  right  to  call  down  the  seven  Demo- 
cratic Senators  from  the  South  which  he 
did,  and  the  30  or  40  Democratic  Congress- 
men. 

I  suppose  that  is  part  of  his  counter  of- 
fensive going  pubUc,  but  I  see  nothing  un- 
ethical about  It. 

Mr.  LisAOOH.  Senator,  the  President  last 
night  blamed  the  Congress  for  the  delay  In 
meeting  the  energy  crisis.  He  said  he  sent 
up  a  message  two  years  ago  and  you  people 
never  did  anything  about.  How  do  you  re- 
spond to  that? 

Senator  Manstield.  Well,  he  Is  wrong.  He 
is  great  on  messages,  he  Is  great  on  rhetoric, 
telling  the  nation  what  he  has  proposed,  but 
when  It  comes  to  legislation,  he  Is  wanting.  I 
would  point  out  that  it  was  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  and  Henry  Jackson  who  in 
February  1970  made  the  first  move  toward 
facing  up  to  the  present  energy  crisis  and  the 
present  energy  bill  now  under  consideration 
was  brought  up  by  Senator  Jackson  and  his 
committee.  The  Admin Istratlcfa  has  been 
very  backward  In  doing  anything  about  the 
emergency  crisis  which  confronts  this  coun- 
try today  and  the  Administration  knows  It. 
Mr.  LrsAGOR.  Senator  Mansfield,  how  do 
you  explain  what  seems  to  be  the  paradox 
In  this  new  energy  bill  that  Is  under  con- 
sideration in  giving  to  a  President  who  Is 
alleged  to  have  abused  his  power  and  who 
has  supposedly  weakened  such  powers  as  you 
give  him  In  this  bill,  sweeping  powers  that 
some  people  believe  make  him  Into  a  mere 
dictator  in  the  area  of  energy? 

Senator  Mansfieu).  Well,  It  gives  him  con- 
siderable power,  that  Is  true,  but  the  present 
bin  Is  of  12  months'  duration  and  you  have 
to  place  the  power  somewhere  because  the 
Congress  cannot  execute  what  it  passes  and 
I  think  It  Is  all  right. 

Mr.  LWAGOR  Why  has  the  Senate  so  far 
shrunk  from  mandatory  gas  rationing  Inas- 
much as  you  have  said  if  you  don't  get  at 
gas  rationing  pretty  quickly  we  are  going  to 
have  an  economic  recession  next  year? 

Senator  Manskikld.  I  can't  understand  it. 
We  had  a  vote  this  past  week  on  the  question 
of  rationing.  We  lost  by  48  to  40  and  I  think 
that  the  American  people  have  to  face  up  to 
the  possibility  of  either  rationing  or,  as  some 
In  the  Administration  say,  an  added  gaso- 
line tax.  federal  gasoline  tax,  up  30  or  40 
cents,  and  that  would  be  added  on  to  the  four 
cents  federal  tax,  which  Is  now  being  paid. 
That  Is  a  sales  tax  In  the  first  place  and 
this  wotild  be  tripling,  quadrupling  the  tax. 
depending  on  the  amount  added  to  it  and 
It  would  fall  most  on  the  poor  and  the  lower 
Income  middle-class  groups. 

Mr.  Germond.  Senator,  you  said  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  you  saw  nothing  unethical 
In  the  President's  counter-offensive  Insofar 
as  It  extended  to  meetings  with  Congress- 
men. 

L«t  me  ask  you  a  different  question  about 
this:  All  the  meetings  he  had  last  week  were 
with  Republican  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  a  few  Democrats,  largely  those 
who  are  known  to  be  sympathetic  to  him. 
Do  you  think  the  President  Is  putting  a  par- 
tisan cast  on  his  defense? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  but  the  Adminis- 
tration has  been  trying  to  create  a  degree 
of  partisanship  which  does  not  exist  and 
may  I  say  that  I  am  very  proud  of  the  way 
the  Senate  has  conducted  itself  in  this  troub- 


led year  and  that  applies  to  both  Democrats 

and  Republicans.  We  have  carried  out  our 
responsibility;  the  wheels  of  government  are 
functioning  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and 
we  are  going  to  ccntmue  to  act  a£  a  con- 
structive, responsible  body  and  politics  will 
have  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  what  we 
do. 

Mr.  Germond.  Last  night  the  President  said 
that  the  explanation  for  one  of  the  allega- 
tions, actloris  in  one  of  the  particulars  of 
Watergate,  the  1971  decision  on  dalrv  price 
supports,  was  a  result  of  Democratic  pressure. 
Do  j-ou  consider  that  partisan? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  do.  I  think  that  Is  a 
statement  which  wUl  not  hold  water  After 
all,  I  would  point  out  that  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  his  vetoes  he  has  been  upheld.  This 
year  I  think  our  score  is  one  override  of  nine 
vetoes  and  it  is  the  first  Instance  I  know  of 
where  this  president  has  Indicated  that  he 
has  done  something  because  of  pressure  from 
the  Congress.  It  is  usually  the  other  way 
around. 

Mr.  Germond.  Do  you  recall  what  happened 
exactly  iu  1971  on  that  dairy  decision? 
Senator  Mansfield.  FYankly,  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Bboder.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
energy  question  for  Just  a  moment,  Senator. 
You  say  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  wrong  in  his 
charge  against  the  Congress.  As  I  recall,  he 
said  that  he  had  sent  up  several  specific 
pieces  of  legislation,  of  which  he  has  received 
back  only  one.  Is  he  Incorrect  about  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  but  I  don't  recall 
that  he  sent  up  seven  specific  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. I  will  answer  that  with  my  fingers 
crossed.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that 
all  the  legislation  which  has  come  out  of  the 
Senate  has  been  generated  in  the  Senate, 
drawn  up  la  the  Senate  and  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Brodes.  If  you  believe,  as  I  gather  from 
your  earlier  answer,  that  rationing  Is  really 
the  way  we  ought  to  go — 

Senator  Mansfield.  The  only  way  that  I  can 
see  It.  hard  though  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Brooes.  Then  why  Is  the  Congress  not 
ready  to  take  that  responsibility  on  Itself? 
Why  does  it  always  seem  to  pass  the  buck 
for  these  tough  decisions  to  the  President? 
Senator  Mansfieu).  I  don't  know,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  the  President  has 
pKDwer  under  the  Emergency  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  I  believe,  to  Impose  rationing  If  he 
wants  to  do  so,  but  he  doesn't  want  to  do 
It.  He  will — as  he  said  last  night,  he  will 
consider  it  only  as  a  last  resort,  but  In  the 
meantime  the  economy  will  burn  and  peo- 
ple will  freeze  and  Industries  will  close 
down,  unemployment  will  Increase,  Infla- 
tion will  go  up  and  we  are  just  paving  the 
way  to  a  recession  next  year. 

Mr.  Brodeb.  Senator,  do  you  think  the 
change  In  the  energy  situation  Is  going  to 
cause  the  United  States  to  bring  a  great 
amount  of  additional  pressure  on  the  state 
of  Israel  to  accept  those  U.N.  directives 
about  going  back  to  the  pre- 1967  borders? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  I  couldn't  say, 
but  I  would  assume  that  that  Is  a  topic  of 
discussion  as  far  as  this  Administration  Is 
concerned,  and  I  think  rightly  so. 

Mr.  Broder,  Do  you  sense  any  change  in 
sentiment  on  that  subject  among  your  col- 
leagues, say,  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No. 
Mr.  Duke.  Senator,  there  Is  now  a  new 
controversy  involving  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  firing  of  Archibald  Cox  and  the  re- 
signation of  Elliot  Richardson.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Alexander  Halg,  his  chief  aide  say- 
ing that  Richardson  bad  supported  a  plan  to 
limit  Mr  Cox's  actions.  Now.  this  contra- 
dicts the  sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Do 
you  feel.  In  the  light  of  this,  that  Mr  Halg 
should  be  called  as  a  witness  to  clarify  this? 
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Senator  MANsrmj)  I  certainly  do  and  I 
don't  think  executive  privilege  should  ap- 
ply and  I  think  also  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr 
Cox  should  ftlso  be  called  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Cotnmltte*  pronto. 

Mr  Dtnu.  Tou  wovUd  like  them  callad 
back? 
Senator  Mansfield  Tes  indeed 
Mr  Di'KX  Senator,  the  President  acknowl- 
edged last  night  that  he  paid  only  nominal 
Income  tax  payments  In  1970  and  1971.  under 
a  law  that  permitted  deductions  for  offldal 
papers  that  were  turned  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment. There  Is,  however,  some  question 
about  the  validity  ot  the  way  this  was  done 
since  the  law  had  expired.  Would  you  llk» 
to  see  Congress  Investigate  this' 

Senator  Manstiku)  No  That  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  I  understand  did  lay  down 
a  ruling  which  legitimized  what  the  Presi- 
dent was  doing  It  has  been  done  by  many 
people  before  his  time:  it  was  a  legitimate 
deduction  until  former  Senator  John  J  Wll' 
Hams  of  Delaware  Introdjced  an  amend- 
ment to  a  debt  celling  bill,  I  believe,  several 
years  ago.  which  made  that  illegal 

Mr  DrKi  Senator,  the  President  implied 
last  night  that  Congress  is  now  foot-dragging 
on  legislation  to  clean  up  the  election  process 
to  prevent  future  Watergates.  Is  this  valid 
criticism^ 

Senator  Manspizu>  Not  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate Is  concerned 

Mr  Dtnti:  Well,  what  is  the  prospect? 
You  dont  see  any  legislation  this  year,  do 
you'* 

Senator  Mansthuj  Well,  we  stUl  have  two, 
three  or  four  weeks  to  go  and  I  would  hope 
that  something  would  come  out  of  the  House 
because,  as  you  will  recall.  Mr  Duke,  it  was 
some  months  ago  that  the  Senate  passed  a 
good  elections  bill  which  has  received  no  ac- 
tion so  far  In  the  other  body 

Mr  LiSACoa.  Senator  Mansfield,  to  clarify 
an  earlier  answer,  why  shouldn't  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  Invited  down  to  the  White 
House  to  hear  the  President's  explanation  on 
Watergate' 

Senator  Manstiixd  Well,  it  would  have 
been  nice,  but  that  Is  up  to  the  President 
After  all.  he  Is  the  occupant  of  the  mansion. 
Mr  LtSAcoR  Doesnt  that  tend  to  give  it 
a  partisan  cast,  as  Mr  Oermond  suggested? 
Senator  Manstiixd.  That  is  a  good  as- 
sumption. 

Mr  LiSACOR  Could  I  turn  you  now  to  the 
European  part  of  this  Middle  East  situation? 
Out  European  allies  apparently  were  hardly 
stalwart  during  the  Arab-Israeli  War  and 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  that  strength- 
ens your  somewhat  perennial  effort  to  reduca 
our  forces  In  Europe? 

Senator  M.ANsriD.0.  I  think  It  did  on  the 
basis  of  rhetoric  from  the  Administration  for 
a  couple  of  days,  but  now  they  are  back  In 
the  same  old  groove  and  as  f ar  aa  what  our 
allies  In  Europe  did  In  relation  to  the  Mid- 
East  situation,  that  I  think  was  an  area  out- 
side NATO's  responsibility,  and  those  allies 
of  ours  are  sovereign  nations  and  they  have 
to  do  what  they  think  is  best  In  their  own 
Interests,  not  what  we  would  like  them  to 
do  or  not  do 

Mr  UsAGoa  Do  you  think  then  that  they 
had  a  legitimate  complaint  about  our  fail- 
ures to  communicate  with  them  about  what 
we  were  doing  in  the  Middle  East,  the  pros- 
pect of  dragging  them  along? 

Senator  Mansttklo.  I  think  events  hap- 
pened so  fast  that  we  couldn't  communicate 
fast  enough,  but  it  Is  my  undersUndlng  that 
Secretary  of  8Ute  Kissinger  did  commu- 
nicate with  them  as  soon  as  he  could  after 
this  thing  began  to  level  off. 

Mr  LiSAGOR  Senator,  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  has  promised  to  keep  you 
thoroughly  informed.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  kind  of  multiple  choice  queatlon.  Has 


that  consultation  been  ttCCOUgb.  full,  ade- 
quate or  inadequate? 

Senator   MAMarixLS.   I   think  It  has  been 
adequate. 

Mr  MoNROR  Senator,  do  you  look  on  the 
support  of  European  nations  for  the  Ar»b 
countries  In  the  last  few  weeks  aa  stenunlng 
from  the  .\rab  threat  to  cut  off  oil? 
Senator  MANsnrti).  Yes.  I  do. 
Mr.  MoMRoR.  Do  you  deplore  that  In  that 
reapect? 

Senator  Manspixu).  Well.  I  guess  they 
haven't  much  in  the  way  of  a  choice  Either 
they  are  going  to  get  the  oil  or  they  are 
going  to  go  down  the  drain  physically,  in- 
dustrially, economically  and  otherwise  and  I 
think  before  we  criticize  our  friends  and 
allies  that  we  ought  to  give  consideration  to 
the  difficulties  in  which  they  And  themselves. 
Mr  Orxmond.  Senator.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  couple  of  questions  about,  I  guess,  the 
ancillary  effects  of  Watergate,  the  continuing 
effects  Aside  from  what  you  said  about 
energy,  energy  policy,  have  you  seen  other 
examples  this  year  where  the  legislative 
process,  the  White  House  cooperation,  the 
White  House  impetus  to  legislative  action 
has  been  affected  by  Watergate? 

Senator  Mansj-iixd  No.  I  have  not.  I  think 
the  President  has  been  functioning  as  he 
should.  I  don't  think  his  power  has  t)een 
diluted,  and  as  far  as  the  Senate  Is  concerned, 
we  have  been  willing  to  meet  him  half  way 
and  more  to  make  sure  that  this  republic 
continues  to  operate  on  a  reasonably  level 
basts 

Mr  Gexmoko.  Have  you  seen  any  indica- 
tion in  any  of  the  votes,  for  example  on 
overriding  the  veto  on  war  powers,  that  the 
President's  political  weakness  In— his 
credlbUity  weakness  is  affecting  Republican 
voting  In  the  Senate'* 

Senator  Mansfizlo.  No.  because  prior  to 
that  veto.  Mr.  Germond.  you  will  recall 
there  were  eight  other  vetoes  which  were 
upheld  by  the  Congress  In  support  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  OnMOND  One  further  question  on 
this:  If.  given  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
able  to  sustain  vetoes,  do  you  think  there 
Is  any  reaiutic  chance  for  Congressional 
action  on  a  special  prosecutor  actually  being 
approved  and  upheld? 

Senator  Mansfiku)  It  Is  going  to  be 
difficult,  but  I  think  we  need  a  special  pros> 
ecutor  Independent  of  the  Executive  and  the 
LegUlattve  Branches  of  government  and  we 
are  going  to  go  ahead  and  try  and  get  one. 
Of  course  what  has  happened  on  the  basis 
of  the  rulings  laid  down  by  Judges  Oesell 
and  Sirica  U  going  to  make  it  more  difficult 
because  they  In  effect  came  out  against  such 
a  prosecutor 

Mr  GcaifOKD.  Your  counterparts  in  the 
House  give  you  optimistic  or  pessimistic 
reports  for  the  proepects  of  that  legislation 
there? 
Senator  MANsrtxLO.  No  reports. 
Mr  BaoDD.  Senator.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  about  the  two  major  confirmations  that 
are  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate,  first  Mr. 
Ford  for  the  Vice  Presidency — that  I  gather 
will  come  up  next  week? 

Senator  Uasbtizld.  We  anticipate  It  wlU 
come  up  before  the  Rules  Committee  on 
Tuesday  If  it  Is  reported  out.  it  will  come 
up  the  following  Tuesday. 

Mr  Baoon.  And  at  this  point  do  you  see 
any  problems  of  a  vote  for  him  in  so  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned? 

Senator  MANsftKLo.  I  do  not. 
Mr   Broor«   Do  you  think  the  Senators  are 
aware,  or  operating  on  the  assumption  that 
Mr    Ford  quite  possibly  could  become  Presi- 
dent as  a  result  of  their  action? 

Senator  Mansitrlo  I  wouldn't  think  io, 
but  I  dare  say  it  Is  in  the  back  of  the  minds 
of  some  of  them. 

Mr  Baooia  From  what  you  have  seen  of 
his  performance  before  the  Rules  Committee. 


do  you  have  any  reaervatlona  yourself  about 
the  poeslbUity  of  hU  becoming  President? 
Senator  Manstiku)  None. 
Mr.  BaooBi  Let  me  ask  you  about  Senator 
Saxbe's  appointment  for  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eralahlp  That  requires,  as  I  understand  It. 
n.r8t  that  some  legislation  be  cleared  by  the 
Congress 

Senator  MAKsmo-D  Yes.  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, having  to  do  with  the  constitutional 
problem  of  the  reduction  in  pay. 

Mr  Broorr.  Are  you  willing  to  set  aside 
that  constitutional  provision  yourself  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  President  on  this 
particular  choice? 

Senator  Maxstiru)  I  think  I  am.  but  I 
win  wait  and  see  what  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reports. 

Mr  Broocr  On  the  matter  of  Mr.  Baxbe's 
own  appointment,  assuming  thU  problem  la 
taken  care  of  then,  are  you  willing  to  have 
him  confirmed  without  securing  a  special 
prosecutor  outside  of  the  Executive  Branch 
as  part  of  that  package? 
Senator  MANsrixtj).  Yea. 
Mr.  Dtnu.  I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  the 
matter  of  Democratic  Presidential  politics. 
Senator  Who  dii  you  regard  as  the  leading 
proepects  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in 
1976? 

Senator  Manskeu)  I  think  we  have  three 
good  men.  Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota. 
Senator  Bentsen  of  Texas  and  Oovemor 
Askew  of  Florida  They  are  new  faces,  they 
are  young,  politically  speaking.  They  have 
all  made  good  reputations,  good  record,  and 
any  of  them  I  think  would  be  an  asset  to 
the  party  and  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
voters 

Mr.  DtTKR.  What  about  Senator  Kennedy? 
Senator  Mansfiru)  I  would  hope  Senator 
Kennedy  would  not  run  because  there  has 
been  too  much  tragedy  in  his  family.  I  worry 
more  about  Senator  Kennedy  himself  than  I 
do  about  the  Presidency. 

However,  If  he  wanted  the  Presidency,  I 
dare  say  that  he  could  Just  about  have  it 
for  the  asking. 

Mr.  DtJKE.  Have  you  personally  urged  him 
not  to  run? 

Senator  MANsrrEi.D.  I  have  not. 
Mr    DtTKE.  Many  of  your  colleagues  In  the 
Senate   seem   to   feel    that   Senator   Jackson 
is   now   making  significant   headway   In   his 
campaign. 

Senator  Mansficlo.  Yes.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion Jackson.  He  is  making  headway  in  his 
campaign.  He  has  advanced  considerably 
since  the  last  campaign.  He  has  become  bet- 
ter known,  he  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  field 
of  energy,  which  is  most  Important,  and,  of 
course,  he  Is  pretty  close  to  being  the  number 
one  man  In  the  Senate  as  far  as  defense  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  MoNHoc.  Senator,  you  said  Senator 
Kennedy  could  have  the  Presidency  for 
the  asking  Did  you  mean  the  nomination? 
Senator  Mansfxelo.  No.  no.  the  nomina- 
tion. Nobody  can  be  sure  of  how  a  Presiden- 
tial election  will  turn  out.  I  am  glad  you 
corrected  me. 

Mr.  Dttkj:.  What  about  three  of  your  older 
colleagues.  Senators  Humphrey.  Mtiskle  and 
McOovern? 

Senator  Manstizu).  I  think  Muskle  has  In- 
dicated he  might  be  interested.  McOovem 
I  think  has  Indicated  that  he  might  not  be 
Interested,  and  Senator  Humphrey.  I  believe, 
has  Indicated  he  would  be  interested  in 
others  such  as  Senators  Mondale  and  Bent- 
sen. 

Mr  DuKx.  But  you  don't  give  them  much 
of  a  chance? 

Senator  Manstiku).  It  is  up  to  them;  if 
they  want  to  run.  it  is  fine  with  me. 

Mr  DuKi.  As  far  as  getting  the  nomina- 
tion Is  concerned? 

Senator  MAHsmxi)   It  will  be  difficult. 
Mr.  LisAOOR.  Senator  Mansfield.  Mr.  Meany 
of  the  AFL-CIO  has  begun  to  publish  a  list 
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of  19  alleged  Impeachable  offenses  against 
the  President  starting  last  week  Is  Mr  Meany 
and  bis  associates  being  unfair? 

Senator  MANsniLo  Well,  I  would  say  if  he 
has  any  allegations  he  ought  to  do  what 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Henry  Peterson 
said  when  he  appeared  before  the  Ervln  Sub- 
committee. He  ought  to  waltz  it  over  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LlSAGOR.  WeU.  thU  is  obviously  a  public 
campaign  he  is  conducting  to  convince  his 
people  and  he  has  started  out  with  the  charge 
that  the  President  conducted  his  own  secret 
police  violating  the  rights  of  many  Americans 
under  the  guise  of  national  security.  Do  you 
think  that  la  a  fair  charge? 

Senator  Mansfield.  There  have  been  alle- 
gations to  that  effect  connected  with  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Houston.  I  believe,  who  set 
out  a  set  of  rules,  and  also  with  the  so- 
called  plumbers'  group,  which  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Orand  Jury  in  Loe  Angeles. 
I  believe. 

Mr.  LisAGOR.  On  the  question  of  campaign 
contribution  laws.  Senator  Mansfield.  If  the 
old  laws  were  not  enforced,  as  ihey  were  not. 
what  makes  you  or  anyone  else  think  that 
any  new  laws  will  be  enforced? 

Senator  MANsnELD  Well,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  learn  a  lesson  from  Watergate.  I 
think  the  American  p>eople  are  going  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  matter  of  financial  con- 
tributions. I  think  that  labor  unions  and 
corporations  are  going  to  be  more  careful 
and  I  think  that  candidates  are  going  to  be 
scrutinized  more  cloeely. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Oentlemen,  we  have  about 
two  minutes. 

Mr.  Oermond.  Senator,  you  speak  of  learn- 
ing a  lesson  from  Watergate.  What  do  you 
think  Is  the  lesson  for  the  Democratic  party 
In  Watergate  In  terms  of  the  qualities  they 
should  seek  in  a  candidate  In  1976? 

Senator  MANsriEU).  Well,  the  best  man  we 
can  get  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  con- 
sidering that  he  has  to  appeal  to  a  diverse 
electorate. 

Mr.  Gebmono.  You  frequently  mention — it 
seems  every  time  you  are  asked  this  question 
you  mention  Governor  Askew  of  Florida.  Why 
do  you  have  this  special  fondness  for  Gov- 
ernor Askew? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  I  know  Oovemor 
Askew.  I  know  what  he  has  done  in  Florida 
I  have  watched  him  most  closely  and  I  think 
he  la  an  extraordinarily  effective  political 
man  who  would  appeal  to  all  segmenta  of  the 
population. 

Mr.  Bbodeb.  Senator,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  you  and  every  other  Democratic 
leader  said  that  Congress  had  to  put  its  own 
house  In  order  on  budget  reform,  the  way  in 
which  it  handles  budgets.  We  are  coming  to 
the  end  of  the  year  without  that  having  been 
done.  Why  Is  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  X  believe  that  a 
bill  of  that  nature  has  Just  been  reported 
out  of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. It  is  not  on  the  calendar  yet,  but  if  it 
is  we  wUl  try  and  get  action  on  It  this  year 
and.  If  not,  we  wUl  try  to  get  action  on  It  as 
early  as  possible  next  year.  We  have  been  a 
little  late  on  it. 

Mr  DtTKE  Prom  time  to  time,  Senator, 
there  are  reports  that  you  are  getting  tired 
of  your  Job  and  plan  to  give  it  up.  Do  you 
now  have  any  plans  to  do  so? 
Senator  Mansfield.  No 
Mr.  I>iTKE.  Another  issue  to  follow  up. 
what  Mr.  Broder  was  Indicating  a  moment 
ago  that  seems  to  have  died  on  the  vine  Is 
health  Insurance.  Is  there  any  prospect  for 
that  this  year  or  next  year? 

Senator  Mansfield  This  year,  no.  but  I 
would  hope  that  something  can  be  done  to 
reach  a  compromise  between  the  Kennedy 
and  other  proposals  which  call  for  too  much 
In  the  way  of  expenditures,  and  Nixon's 
proposal — President  Nixon's  proposal,  which 
calls  for  too  lltUe.  I  think  a  balance  has  to 


be  found,  a  start  has  to  be  made  because 
hospital  care,  medical  care,  is  gf  i:;g  through 
the  celling  and  the  American  people  Just 
can't  afford  it.  It  ought  to  be  paid  for. 

Mr  Monroe.  I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt,  but 
our  time  U  up.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mans- 
field, for  being  with  us  today  on  "Meet  the 
Press." 


PROHIBITION    ON    THE    IMPORTA- 
TION OF  RHODESIAN  CHROME 

The  Senate  resumed  the  corusidera- 
tlon  of  the  bill  'S.  1868-  to  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
to  halt  the  Importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  and  to  restore  the  United  States 
to  its  position  as  a  law-abiding  member 
of  the  international  communitv 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimou.s  con.';ent  that  Mr. 
John  I.  Brooks  and  Mr  Da\1d  G  Fiske 
of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  S. 
1868. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  pending  legislation,  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota *Mr.  Humphrey),  would  repeal 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  2  years 
ago. 

The  legislation  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  repeal 
says  that  the  President  may  not  prohibit 
the  importation  of  a  strategic  material 
from  a  non-Communist  countrj*  if  such 
material  is  Imported  from  a  Communist- 
dominated  country. 

What  is  the  matter  with  that  proposal? 
The  United  States  Is  not  required  to  im- 
port a  strategic  material  from  Rhodesia. 
However,  the  legislation  which  Congress 
passed  said  that  the  importation  of  a 
strategic  material  from  a  free  world 
country  may  not  be  prohibited  if  that 
same  material  is  being  imported  from  a 
Communist-dominated  countri'. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  had  the 
privilege  of  presiding  over  the  Senate 
when  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Htjmphrey)  was  presenting  his 
views  on  S.  1868.  As  the  days  go  by  I 
will  comment  in  more  detail. 

However,  today  I  just  want  to  mention 
a  few  points  brought  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  behalf  of  his  pro- 
posal. I  made  quick  notes  as  he  was 
speaking.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
as  yet  to  read  or  study  his  remarks. 

Let  me  say  first  that  the  number  of 
this  legislation  is  S.  1868.  We  can  be 
thankful,  or  at  least  I  can  be  thankful 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
number  of  the  legislation  is  not  S.  1776. 
because  it  was  in  1776  that  the  United 
States  of  America  or  what  was  to  be- 
come the  United  States  of  America  took 
the  same  action  that  Rhodesia  took  in 
1966:  namely,  to  declare  her  independ- 
ence of  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States  is  going  to  celebrate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  I>claration 
of  Independence  less  than  3  years  from 
now.  And  yet  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  have  acquiesced  in  a  pro- 
posal to  put  sanctions  on  a  peaceful 
country,  because  it  Is  seeking  its  Inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain,  the  same 


thing  the  United  States  did  almost  200 
years  ago. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  title  of  this 

legislation.  Here  it  is: 

8.  186<3.  a  bill"  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions ParllcipaUon  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
Importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome  and  to 
restore  the  United  Sutes  to  lis  position  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  international 
community. 

How  could  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
sign  a  statement  like  that — a  statement 
saying  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  international 
community? 

Why  do  they  claim  that  it  is  not  a  law- 
abiding  member  of  the  international 
community?  The  original  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  were  voted  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1966  and  1967.  Those 
sanctions  were  put  into  effect  unilaterally 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

They  were  never  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. They  were  put  into  effect  uni- 
laterally by  the  President.  Two  years 
ago,  Congress  decided  to  do  something 
about  this  as  it  affects  one  strategic 
material,  namely,  chrome. 

Congress  passed  legislation  saying  that 
this  sanction  on  trade  with  Rhodesia  in 
regard  to  a  strategic  material;  namely. 
chrome,  shall  not  apply  if  the  same  stra- 
tegic material  is  being  imported  from 
a  Communist-dominated  countrj-. 

That  legislation.  Mr.  President,  wsis 
passed  by  the  Senate.  It  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  went 
through  a  committee  of  conference.  It 
was  signed  by  the  President.  Pinallv.  it 
was  upheld  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Yet  this  measure,  S.  1868.  says  that  be- 
cause of  that  action  by  the  Senate,  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the 
President,  and  by  the  courts,  the  United 
States  stands  in  violation  of  international 
law. 

I  say  that  is  not  only  erroneous,  but 
absurd. 

Are  we  going  to  give  away  to  an  in- 
ternational body  the  right  to  legislate 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Are 
we  going  to  do  that? 

I  do  not  concede  at  aU  that  what  Con- 
gress did,  what  the  President  did.  and 
what  the  courts  of  the  United  States  did 
is  in  violation  of  international  law. 

If  we  concede  that  pxjint.  then  we  as 
legislators  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  say  again,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  did  not  vote  to  apply  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  It  was  done  unilateral- 
ly by  the  President,  who  at  that  time  was 
the  late  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  Nations. 

The  able  Senator  from  Mirmesota.  in 
his  comments,  said  that  by  trading  with 
Rhodesia  insofar  as  importing  chrome 
is  concerned,  we  are  "putting  our  bless- 
ing on  a  government  where  5  percent  rule 
95  percent." 

Those  who  are  advocating  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  favor  trading  with 
Communist  Russia,  where  only  l  per- 
cent or  less  than  1  percent  control  and 
dominate  the  other  99  percent  Many  of 
the  countries  the  United  States  deals 
with  are  ruled  by  a  government  domi- 
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nated  by  a  very  small  group.  Perhaps  one 
would  say  most  of  the  countries  today 
are  In  that  category,  unfortunately. 

So  I  say  to  those  who  contend,  &a  do 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation,  that  we 
should  not  trade  with  Rhodesia,  because 
It  is  putting  our  blessing  on  a  govern- 
ment where  5  percent  rule  95  percent, 
that  that  is  the  case  with  many  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  with  which 
the  United  States  is  trading  and  has  been 
trading. 

None  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
lay  any  claim  to  wanting  to  outlaw  trad- 
ing with  Communist  Russia,  and  yet  we 
all  know  that  that  Is  the  tightest  dicta- 
torship in  the  world.  In  no  other  nation 
of  the  world,  except  China,  do  so  few 
rule  so  many 

The  able  Senator  from  Minnesota,  in 
his  opening  remarks,  mentioned  that 
chrome  can  be  obtained  from  places 
other  than  Rhodesia,  8Uid  that  Is  cor- 
rect. He  mentioned  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Turkey.  The  one  country  he  did  not  men- 
tion is  South  Africa. 

The  facts  are  that  the  three  countries 
of  the  world  which  produce  the  bulk  of 
the  world's  chrome,  metallurglc  chrome, 
chromlte.  or  whatever  term  you  want  to 
use.  are  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  and 
Russia. 

If  we  are  going  to  eliminate  trade  with 
Rhodesia — and  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  give  that  we 
should  eliminate  trade  with  Rhodesia  is 
because  the  white  minority  dominates 
the  black  majority — why  would  we  then 
not  advocate  sanctions  against  South 
Africa? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  show  the 
hypocrisy  of  this  whole  arg\unent.  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Scall,  vetoed  proposed  sanctions  against 
South  Africa. 

I  think  he  should  have  done  that,  and 
I  commend  him  for  It;  but  If  It  Is  con- 
tended that  the  black  majority  of  Rhode- 
slans  is  not  being  treated  properly  by  the 
minority  whites,  then  how  can  one  con- 
tend that  the  situation  Is  any  better  In 
South  Africff?  To  be  logical,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  pending  legislation  should 
amend  it  to  Include  South  Africa.  Then 
Russia  would  have  an  almost  total  mo- 
nopoly, on  the  strategic  material  If  we 
eliminate  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia, 
that  leaves  us  with  only  the  USSR 
with  any  substantial  supply  of  an  impor- 
tant and  strategic  metal. 

Now.  in  his  opening  remarks,  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  said  that  Ger- 
many and  Japan  are  complying  with 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia 

Well.  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many 
people  who  have  been  to  Rhodesia,  and 
they  tell  me  that  there  are  all  sorts  of 
Japanese-Imported  items  for  sale  In  the 
stores  In  Rhodesia,  that  there  are  Japa- 
nese automobiles  all  over  the  streets  of 
Rhodesia.  One  cannot  hide  an  automo- 
bile, and  they  are  everywhere  there,  plus 
radios,  cameras,  and  so  forth. 

I  say  it  Is  a  lot  of  bunk  that  Japan 
is  complying  with  sanctions.  They  t^e 
not  complying  at  aU.  Neither  Is  Ger- 
many Few  countries  In  the  world  are 
complying  with  sanctions  against  Rhode- 
sia except  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  only  aspect  in  which  the 


United  States   Is  not  complying  is   In 
chrome. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  also  stated  that 
Germany  and  Japan  are  not  relying  on 
cheap  Rhodeslan  chrome  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  products  which  require 
chrome. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know 
that  Germany  and  Japan,  particularly 
Japan,  are  relying  on  cheap  labor.  That 
Is  why  they  can  compete  with  the  United 
States  so  much,  because  of  cheap  labor. 
We  do  not  want  that  in  our  country  We 
want  to  maintain  high  wage  rates. 

Now.  as  to  the  strategic  stockpile 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota 
mentioned.  I  will  not  attempt  to  get  into 
that  aspect  of  it.  The  expert  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  matter  of  the  strategic  stock- 
pile is  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon).  He  Is  the  chairman  of 
the  Stockpile  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  has  gone 
Into  this  matter  in  great  detail.  He  is 
strongly  opposed  to  S.  1868.  He  Is  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  legislation  which 
Congress  enacted  several  years  ago. 

Now  If.  Indeed,  the  United  States  is 
In  violation  of  International  law — and. 
of  course.  It  Is  not — but  If.  indeed,  it  Is, 
then  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  solve  that  problem  tonight — tomor- 
row— this  afternoon.  Under  the  legisla- 
tion which  Congress  passed  the  Presi- 
dent has  two  options.  If  he  does  not  want 
to  relax  the  sanctions  against  flhodesla, 
he  c£in  do  two  things.  One  Is  to  eliminate 
from  the  list  of  strategic  materials 
chrome,  metallurgical  chrome,  chromlte. 
et  cetera. 

If  he  takes  them  off  the  strategic  list, 
then  the  so-called  Byrd  amendment 
which  Congress  enacted  several  years  ago 
would  not  apply.  But.  he  has  not  done 
that.  He  has  not  done  that,  and  very 
logically  so.  because  metallurgical 
chrome  Is  a  strategic  material  and  a 
vitally  Important  material.  It  Is  essential 
to  many  of  our  military  weapons  systems 
and  to  our  domestic  Industry.  The  Pres- 
ident knows  that.  Congress  knows  that. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  vast  bulk  of  this 
chrome  can  come  from  only  one  of  three 
sources;  namely,  from  South  Africa. 
Rhodesia,   the  Soviet  Union. 

The  other  thing  the  President  can  do  If 
he  so  desires  Is  to  cease  Importation  of 
chrome  from  Communist  Russia.  If  he 
does  that,  then  the  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  2  years  ago  would  not  become 
operative — or  would  cease  to  become  op- 
erative. 

So  there  are  two  ways,  if  the  President 
decides  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  com- 
plete embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
two  steps  that  he  can  take  and  no  leg- 
islation is  necessary. 

The  Humphrey  proposal  would  repeal 
what  was  done  only  2  years  ago.  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Senate  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
signed  by  the  President. 
I  might  say.  In  that  cormectlon.  that 

1  hold  In  my  hand  a  letter  from  those 
who  favor  the  pending  legislation  and  are 
very  strongly  opposed  to  what  was  done 

2  years  ago.  The  letter  Is  signed  by  Rep- 
resentatives Dices.  ChISHOLM.  DZLLVMS. 


Stokes,  MrrcHELL,  Dincell,  Conykrs, 
and  BuRKx.  In  that  letter  It  says  this: 
In  August  1972.  Jvist  a  year  ago,  the  attempt 
to  r«p«aj  the  Byrd  amendment  In  the  House 
faUed  by  a  staggering  263-140  votes. 

As  the  opponents  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment point  out  In  this  letter,  the  House 
failed  by  a  staggering  253  to  140  vote  to 
repeal  this  legislation  just  a  year  ago. 
While  I  am  against  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, S  1868,  it  Is  not.  in  my  judgment, 
an  unmixed  blessing  that  it  should  be 
brought  before  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  gives  the 
Senate  a  good  opportunity  to  consider 
many  important  matters  that  need  to  be 
considered,  not  only  in  connection  with 
the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  but  also 
In  regard  to  the  United  Nations  itself. 

First,  I  think  there  should  be  full  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  it  Is  wise  to  repeal 
legislation  which  Congress  enacted  two 
years  ago.  legislation  which  had  the  sup- 
port and  the  afiftrmative  votes  of  repre- 
sentatives from  46  of  the  50  States. 

Yes.  Mr  President,  when  the  vote  was 
taken  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  representatives  from  46 
of  the  50  States  oupported  the  legislation 
which  Congress  enacted  2  years  ago — the 
so-called  Byrd  amendment.  That.  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  Is  a  significant 
point.  It  was  not  a  regional  vote.  It  was 
a  nationwide  vote.  Representatives  from 
46  of  the  50  States  supported  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Now  the  legislation  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
PHBEY)  would  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act.  That  brings  up  the 
question  of  what  other  amendments 
should  be  presented  at  this  time  to  an  act 
which  was  passed  28  years  ago.  That  Is  a 
long  time.  The  Senate,  I  should  think, 
would  want  to  consider  In  some  detail  the 
entire  question  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  and  undoubtedly  Sen- 
ators will  want  to  present  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  President,  third,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation,  namely, 
S.  1868,  the  Senate,  I  should  think,  would 
want  a  fuU  discussion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Itself. 

The  membership  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  changed  drastically  since  the 
Senate  authorized  participation  in  1945. 
At  that  time  there  were  51  member  na- 
tions. There  are  now  135  member 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  I 
returned  from  Okinawa  as  a  naval  oCQcer 
at  the  same  time  that  the  United 
Nations  was  being  formed  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  thought  at  that  time  that  It  was 
very  Important  that  we  have  a  world 
organization  which  would  hopefully 
make  It  unnecessary  for  American  citi- 
zens to  participate  In  future  wars. 

It  was  my  hope  that  a  world  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  United  Nations  would 
be  an  Instrument  for  achieving  and 
maintaining  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Since  that  time  I  have  felt  a  rapport 
with  the  United  Nations  since  I  happened 
to  be  In  San  Francisco  at  the  time  It  was 
formed. 

I  must  point  out.  however,  that  there 
has   been   a   very   drastic   and   radical 
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change  In  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  since  that  time.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  there  were  51  nations,  and  aU 
of  those  nations  had  a  history  of  estab- 
lished government. 

There  are  now  135  nations.  Most  of 
them  are  new  nations.  Most  of  them 
have  had  very  little  opportimity  for  self- 
government,  and  thus  very  little  ex- 
perience In  self-government. 

We  have  got  an  entirely  different 
situation  today.  And  I  guess  that  I 
should  be  frank  enough  to  say  that  even 
though  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  has  been  a  disapjxiintment 
in  what  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 
So,  I  think  it  would  be  important,  since 
it  has  been  28  years  since  there  has  been 
a  debate  with  regard  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, that  there  be  a  full  discussion  of 
how  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  might  best  be  changed  to  both 
protect  the  United  States  and  to  make 
the  United  Nations  a  more  effective 
world  organization. 

I  think  It  has  an  important  role  to 
play.  It  Is  a  forum  for  many  govern- 
ments. That  is  desirable. 

One  sispect  that  I  cannot  accept,  how- 
ever, is  that  actions  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  should  be  binding  on  the  U.S. 
Congress.  I  cannot  approve  that  prin- 
ciple. If  the  principle  contained  In  the 
Humphrey  bill  Is  sustained,  then  we 
would  be  accepting  the  principle  I  have 
just  mentioned — namely,  that  action 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  Implemented  unilaterally  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
binding  on  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  In 
that. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
wish  to  discuss  the  background  of  the 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. 

It  would  be  of  Interest.  I  think,  to  In- 
quire as  to  how  a  small,  land-locked 
African  nation,  which  has  attacked  no 
one,  is  officially  declared  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  and  found  to 
be  "a  threat  to  the  peace."  Incidentally, 
no  such  action  was  taken  against  North 
Vietnam  during  its  long  aggression 
against  Southeast  Asia,  or  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  No  such  action  was  taken 
against  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  at  the 
time  of  their  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

I  again  cite  that  to  show  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  whole  matter.  By  no  conceivable 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  Rhodesia 
be  considered  a  threat  to  world  peace. 
Yet  that  is  what  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  declared.  It  did  so  in  1966 
and  1967,  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnamese 
war,  but  said  nothing  whatsoever  about 
the  aggression  by  North  Vietnam. 

One  year  later,  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia took  place.  It  was  a  brutal  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia;  but  no  effort 
was  made  to  apply  sanctions  because  of 
that  aggression. 

Fifth.  I  would  hope  that  the  managers 
of  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
would  be  prepared  to  dlcuss  In  some  de- 
tail the  governments  and  potential  con- 
tributions of  the  new  members,  namely, 
those  acquiring  membership  after  the 
original  51  nations.  The  Senate  and  the 
Nation  would,  I  believe,  be  Interested  in 


knowing  jujt  what  t\-pes  of  governments 
the  new  United  Nations  members  have. 

Sixth,  I  should  think  the  Senate  and 
the  people  of  our  Nation  would  have 
great  Interest  in  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  bring  out  those  facts.  Most  certainly 
we  should  know,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  proposed  legislation  roiHd  present 
a  good  opportunity  to  get  a  full  account- 
ing, just  how  much  money  the  United 
States  has  contributed  to  the  United  Na- 
tions since  it  was  organized  in  1945.  We 
need  to  know  not  only  the  regular  as- 
sessments— the  dollar  amounts,  percent- 
ages, and  so  forth:  we  also  need  to  know 
the  voluntary  contributions,  with  per- 
centages. 

Undoubtedly,  many  Senators  will  have 
many  other  areas  to  be  explored  during 
the  consideration  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  has  been  many  years  since  there 
has  been  a  full  discussion  In  Congress  of 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
many  ramifications.  Now,  I  think,  would 
be  a  good  time  to  give  consideration  to 
the  various  matters  I  have  heretofore 
mentioned. 

I  might  say  again  that  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would 
repeal  the  legislation  enacted  two  years 
ago. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Humph- 
rey's proposal  would  repeal  Is  this:  The 
President  cannot  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  a  strategic  material  from  a  non- 
Communist  countrj'  if  such  material  is 
imported  from  a  Communist- dominated 
country.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  does  not  like  it  and  Rus- 
sia does  not  like  it,  what  is  the  matter 
with  existing  legislation,  passed  by  Con- 
gress, signed  by  the  President,  and  up- 
held by  the  courts? 

If  the  principle  of  the  Humphrey  legis- 
lation is  accepted  by  Congress,  then  what 
it  would  be  saying  is  that  as  to  any  action 
taken  by  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cD,  and  then  put  into  effect  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  unilaterally. 
Congress  has  no  recourse  and  must  ac- 
cept whatever  is  done,  even  though  Con- 
gress had  not  approved  or  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  viewT>oint. 

It  would  be  putting  Congress  in  a 
straitjacket.  It  would  make  Congress,  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  subservient  to 
and  completely  under  the  domination  of 
the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I,  for  one,  could  not  accept  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but  prior  to 
doing  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits'  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.sctnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  rry,-  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  on  which  I  have  heard  most  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia with  great  interest.  I  believe  that 
the  points  which  need  to  be  emphsisized 
ver>-  strongly  are.  first,  the  self-interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  second,  the 
economic  situation  which  affects  this 
particular  type  of  import. 

First  as  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
Unit.ed  States:  We  constantly  hear 
argument  that  the  United  Nations  is 
powerless,  that  it  cannot  do  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do  originally,  which  is  to 
have  a  material  effect  on  maintaining 
the  peace. 

But,  Mr.  President,  where  it  seeks  to 
exercise  some  authority,  if  we  frustrate 
it.  we  are  only  tearing  down  the  very  in- 
strument which  we  ourselves  are  saying 
is  not  adequate  to  the  task;  and  where 
the  United  Nations,  as  in  this  case,  has 
girded  up  its  loins  and  voted  sanctions, 
for  us  to  dismantle  them  seems  to  me  for 
us  to  be  acting  ver>'  strongly  against  our 
own  int-erests. 

Let  us  understand,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  legislation  which  was  nullified  by 
the  so-called  Byrd  amendment,  that  is, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, was  a  grant  of  authority  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  the  support  of  the 
United  Nations  sanctions.  That  was  the 
policy  of  our  coimtry,  and  we  car\  ed  out 
an  exception  from  that  by  adopting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  will  be  noted,  incidentally,  that  this 
affects  quite  a  range  of  minerals  aside 
from  chrome,  though  chrome  is  the  prin- 
cipal item.  The  report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  says,  at  page  2: 

This  legislation  actually  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  United  Stat«s  to  Import  as  m&nv 
as  72  commodities,  most  notably  nickel, 
chrome  ore  and  ferrochrome. 

So  it  did  have  a  fairly  broad  range. 

The  other  point  that  impressed  me 
very  much,  Mr.  President,  and  to  wliich 
I  would  like  to  call  attention,  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  which  is  answered  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  this  has  some  relevance  and 
comparability  to  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence of  our  own  country  in  1776 
from  the  same  power,  to  wit,  Great 
Britain. 

I  would  like  to  read  what  the  commit- 
tee says  also  on  page  2  of  its  report: 

Any  fancied  resemblance  to  our  own  ac- 
tion of  1776  could  only  be  thought  relevant 
If  the  American  colonists  had  been  less  than 
a  five  percent  minority  of  this  country's  pop- 
ulation and  had  denied  valid  political  repre- 
sentation to  the  vast  majority  of  another 
race  or  color  to  the  East  of  the  Appalachians. 

The  Issue  which  is  here  at  stake  is 
not  the  effort  to  make  Rhodesia  sub- 
servient, a  colony,  or  a  possession  of 
Britain.  Britain  has  not  recognized  Rho- 
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desia's  independence.  But  there  Is  noth- 
ing the  United  Nations  is  to'ing  to  do 
about  forcing  Rhodesia  back  into  Brit- 
ain's hands.  The  real  issue  is.  are  the 
rights  which  are  undertaken  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  are  basic 
human  rights,  being  violated  by  the  form 
of  government  which  has  been  set  up  In 
the  name  of  independence  in  Rhodesia? 
They  are.  That  is  the  finding  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
testify  to  a  personal  experience  on  this 
score  because  I  think  it  is  very  important. 
I  have  returned  but  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
attending  a  conference  on  "World  Peace 
Through  Law "  at  Abidjan  on  the  Ivory 
Coast,  where  a  very  great  company  of 
lawyers  and  judges  from  practically  all 
the  countries  on  E^arth  were  present  to 
discuss  how  the  world  could  be  brought 
to  a  resort  to  law  instead  of  resort  to 
force  in  dealings  among  nations 

While  there.  I  visited  a  number  of 
other  countries  in  Africa,  including  the 
Upper  VolU.  one  of  the  drought-stricken 
countries  of  the  Sahel  region  of  West 
Africa,  and  Nigeria,  the  most  populous 
country  in  Africa. 

Based  on  this  experience.  I  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  considering  this 
matter  of  Rhodesian  chrome  ore.  I  testi- 
fied to  the  fact  that  probably  the  smgle 
leading  problem  in  our  relations  with  all 
of  these  African  countries  which  are 
struggling  to  be  free  and  to  have  demo- 
cratic societies — obviously,  not  always 
with  success,  but  still  struggling  in  that 
direction — is  what  they  consider  the  am- 
bivalence of  the  U.S.  position  respectmg 
a  number  of  issues  on  their  continent 
which  deeply  aflect  their  own  freedom 

Among  these,  of  course,  are  apartheid 
in  South  Africa,  the  situation  of  Portugal 
with  respect  to  Angola  and  Mozambique, 
and  the  situation  of  U.S.  cancellation, 
through  act  of  Congress,  of  its  participa- 
tion in  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  everything  in  in- 
temaUonai  affairs  is  a  tradeoff  We  can- 
not always  do  what  we  want  to  do.  We 
cannot  always  pursue  the  purest  line 
which  principle  would  Invite  us  to  pursue 
and  which  we  would  like  to  pursue.  But 
here,  in  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  we  can  do 
something  about  one  thing  that  troubles 
our  relations  with  the  African  countries 
because  the  world,  through  the  Unit«d 
Nations,  has  acted  on  it  affirmatively,  and 
It  has  the  broad  support  of  various  coun- 
tries in  the  world  Indeed,  we  are  the 
only  nation  that  has  adopted  this  official 
cancellation  of  the  sanctions  Therefore, 
we  should  reverse  this  situation  and 
avoid  what  the  African  nations  feel  very 
deeply  about:  the  fact  we  are  the  only 
member  state  of  the  United  Nations 
which  has  openly,  publicly,  and  by  law 
declared  that  we  will  not  observe  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

Mr  President,  we  have  so  much  reason 
to  call  on  other  nations  to  respect  their 
commitments  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  embodied  In  the  Charter 
that  it  seems  to  me  most  embarrassing, 
and  unnecessarily  ftnbarrassing.  for  our 
country  to  be  put  In  this  position  rwpect- 
Ing  this  particular  matter. 

Now.  Mr  President,  the  dlstlngulahed 
Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Hariy  P. 
By  HO.  Jr.)    spoke  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Certainly  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  iron 
dictatorship.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  the  subject  of  collective 
world  action.  I  do  not  condone  it  at  all. 
It  probably  deserves  it  as  much  as  Rho- 
desia. But,  nonetheless,  it  was  not.  Actu- 
ally, It  has  not  been  picked  out  as  an 
object  of  United  Nations  action.  So, 
therefore,  as  the  matter  stands  now.  It  Is 
within,  not  outside,  the  law,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment  of  law  In  the 
world.  The  support  of  even  the  modest 
efforts  which  the  United  Nations  may  be 
brought  to  make,  in  this  case  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Security  Council,  to 
right  some  of  these  human  wrongs  which 
are  contrary  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, should  be  backed  by  us,  even  though 
we  cannot  have  it  all  the  way,  the  way 
it  should  be  in  principle 

It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  fact 
that  because  we  cannot  catch  every  mis- 
creant In  the  country  who  holds  up  gas 
stations  or  robs  people's  homes,  that  does 
not  mean  we  should  turn  loose  those  we 
do  catch.  So.  when  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  uphold  the  rule  of  law  with 
tremendous  mtemational  backing,  we 
should  Join  m  it  and  not  expressly  and 
by  law  defy  it 

One  last  point,  and  that  Is  the  eco- 
nomic point.  By  now — and  I  think  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  this  is  ex- 
tremely valid — any  concept  that  this  is 
a  good  economic  decision  has  certainly 
been  shown  to  be  unwarranted  both  in 
the  price  at  which  chrome  can  be  bought 
and  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  matter  is 
now  turning  Into  another  processed  com- 
modity which  is  being  bought  very  largely 
in  place  of  the  raw  material  which  It 
was  originally  thought  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  commerce  with  Rhodesia. 
American  workers  are  now  complaining 
about  losing  their  Jobs  because  of  what 
we  are  buying 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  testimony  of  John  J. 
Sheehan.  legislative  director  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

"Since  other  natlona  were  violating  the 
embargo,  albeit  coTertly.  foreign  ferrochro- 
mlum  producers  were  obtaining  lower-priced 
Rhodaslaa  ore."  (Perrocbromlum  Is  the  ma- 
jor product  Into  which  chrome  ore  Is  proc- 
essed. The  ferrochromlum  U  then  used  as 
a  major  component  of  specialty  steels  )  As 
a  result,  foreign  specialty  steel  producers 
were  operating  at  lower  coet,  making  our 
domestic  specialty  steels  less  competitive 
The  final  culmination  of  these  allegations 
was  that  American  steelworkers  were  losing 
their  Jobs. 

"From  the  first  time  that  this  Jobs  Issue 
aroee.  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
tias  vigorously  denied  its  validity  I  would 
like  to  mention  at  this  point  that  appended 
to  mjr  statement  U  a  compendium  of  letters 
and  telegrams  which  or  Union's  president 
I  W  Abel,  and  I  have  sent  to  Members  of 
Con«;r«sa  on  thU  point  since  1871  Also  In- 
cluded are  Legislative  Appeals  and  a  Legis- 
lative Newsletter  which  we  have  distributed 
on  the  subject 

"Now  that  we  have  had  son>e  experience 
with  re-opened  trade  with  Rhodesia,  what 
has  happened?  In  short,  the  result*  antici- 
pated by  the  advocate*  of  Ufung  the  embargo 
have  not  been  achieved    In  some  cases,  the 


results  could  not  be  achieved  because  the 
problems  themselves  were  not  truly  related 
to  the  Rhodesian  embargo.  Here  I  speak 
primarily  on  the  Job-loas  Issue,  but  also  of 
the  rellance-on-Russla  Issue  and,  to  a  de- 
gree, the  Issue  of  high  Russian  prices.  In 
another  case,  the  "problem"  has  proven  not 
to  be  a  problem  at  all:  l.e  .  the  national  se- 
curity Issue.  Furthermore,  the  breaking  of 
the  embargo  has  Indeed  had  results  quite 
unexpected  by  its  sponsors;  namely,  vast 
Imports  of  Rhodesian  ferrochromlum  rather 
than  chrome  ore.  with  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  loss  of  American  steelworkers'  Jobs 
rather  than  to  their  preservation. 

"The  import  situation  has  been  Increasing- 
ly damaging  to  the  domestic  ferrochrome  in- 
dustry over  past  years,  and  the  infusion  of 
Rhodesian  products  since  1973  has  certainly 
aided  In  brmglng  It  to  a  critical  point.  On 
May  4.  1973.  the  Ferroalloys  Association  filed 
for  relief  from  imports  l>efore  the  U.S.  Tarltl 
ConrunlBslon.  Subsequently,  the  petition  was 
withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the  txxim  currently 
being  experienced  In  the  steel  and  support- 
ing industries.  Despite  Its  current  Increase  In 
profitability,  however,  the  domestic  ferro- 
chromlum Industry's  share  of  the  market 
continues  to  erode,  and  It  stands  on  very 
shaky  ground. 

•The  Impact  already  Is  very  real  for  some 
of  our  members.  Late  In  1972  two  domestic 
producers  announced  that  they  were  shutting 
down  their  ferrochrome  facilities,  and  both 
listed  Imports  as  a  major  reason.  Ohio  Ferro- 
alloys in  Brilliant.  Ohio,  has  already  shut- 
down Its  ferrochromlum  process,  switching 
Instead  to  silicon  processes  exclusively  Foote 
Mineral  Is  planning  on  completely  closing  its 
SteubenvUle,  Ohio,  plant  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  result  of  the  Foote  Mineral  closing 
win  be  313  lost  Jobs 

"I  have  dwelt  on  this  matter  not  because  we 
view  the  relmposltlon  of  the  Rhodesian  em- 
bargo as  a  Job  protection  measure — there  are 
far  more  appropriate  methods  for  achieving 
that:  namely,  legislated  Import  quotas,  and 
we  have  long  sought  them  Rather,  I  have 
felt  this  to  t>e  an  Important  topic  because  It 
demonstrates  that  the  lifting  of  the  embargo 
has  had  effects  exactly  opposite  of  Its  spon- 
sors' Intentions." 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President.  In  addition 
to  a  revised  view  as  to  what  can  come 
out  of  the  strategic  stockpile  of  the 
United  States,  the  pattern  of  price,  inso- 
far as  sales  from  the  Soviet  Union  are 
concerned  iM  these  particular  commod- 
ities, aHj^  to  sustain  rather  than  to 
Invalidiifethe  fact  that  even  on  economic 
grounds  we  would  not  find  It  imwise  or 
even  inconvenient  to  Join  In  the  action 
of  the  United  Nations  In  applying  these 
sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  close 
these  brief  remarks  as  I  began  by  saying 
that  the  central  Issue  Is:  Can  this  inter- 
national organization  have  some  real 
weight ■^  It  certainly  has  great  usefulness, 
as  we  see  now  in  the  Middle  East  crisis 
where  a  United  Nations  force  is,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be,  the  bufler 
between  the  contesting  parties  and  to  be 
of  great  aid  in  bringing  about  a  cease- 
fire and,  hopefully,  in  bringing  about 
some  kind  of  negotiated  peace. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  the  United 
Nations  finally  does  get  itself  together 
and  does  something,  as  it  did  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  Rhodesian 
chrome,  our  objective  should  be  to  help 
It  and  not  to  defy  It  That  Is  true  on 
groimds  of  statesmanship  That  Is  true 
on  groimds  of  our  national  Interest.  The 
United  Nations  can  contribute  so  much  to 
a  peaceful  world,  as  It  can  find  ways  and 
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means  to  show  some  strength  and  some 
decisiveness  and  some  unity  of  deck>ion 
on  the  part  of  Its  members. 

Now,  again,  Mr  President,  I  heard,  of 
course,  with  interest,  the  charge  made 
that  lots  of  trade  goes  on  with  Rhodesia 
and  that  the  sanctions  are  not  par- 
ticularly effective.  I  am  sure  of  that.  I 
Eun  sure  there  is  a  lot  of  cutting  and 
trimming.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  cutting 
and  trimming  which  goes  on  in  every 
great  enterprise  is  no  match  for  open, 
public  defiance  by  law  in  which  we  say, 
"We  will  not  do  it.  "  That,  I  think,  goes 
really  a  very  long  way  toward  Invsilidat- 
ing  the  strengthening  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  we  have  a  great  Interest  to 
build  up,  as  we  desire  nothing,  we  have 
no  imperialistic  ambitions.  We  seek  only 
a  peaceful  world  in  which  to  live  and 
reduce  the  burden  of  armaments  together 
with  others.  So,  it  is  an  extremely 
prudent  matter,  therefore,  for  the 
United  States  to  uphold  the  hand  of  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  this 
matter  rather  than  to  defy  it. 

For  all  those  reasons.  Mr.  President — 
and  those  are  essentially  the  reasons 
given  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, of  which  I  am  a  member,  for 
reporting  this  blU — the  bill  Is  deserving, 
1.S  greatly  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B'VTID,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  said  that  the  basic  Is- 
sue is  whether  human  rights  are  being 
violated  In  Rhodesia.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  feel  that  basic  human 
rights  are  being  violated  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  I  said  that.  I 
said  they  are  being  violated. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  One  addi- 
tional question,  then.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  favor  econcHnic  sanc- 
tions by  the  United  Nations  against 
Russia? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  certainly  favor 
their  consideration.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  considerations  might  be  which  might 
Induce  the  U.N.  to  believe,  on  balance, 
that  It  is  unwise  or  wise.  That  depends 
on   the  particular  case. 

But  I  am  not  begging  the  question  as 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  just  point  out  that 
because  they  are  getting  away  with  It — 
and  maybe  there  Is  no  other  way,  for 
many  reasons.  Including  their  power  and 
their  position  in  the  world— that  Is  no 
excuse  for  letting  Rhodesia  get  away 
with  It,  when  the  United  Nations  has  at 
long  last  acted   That  is  my  argument. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  been  to  many 
African  coimtries.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
South  Africa  or  Rhodesia,  but  the  other 
African  countries.  Does  he  feel  that  all 
those  nations  are  without  sin  In  abro- 
gating basic  human  rights? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all,  not  any  more 
than  we  are.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  sins, 
too.  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  Again, 
that  does  not  mean  that  when  we  see  a 
good  objective,  we  should  not  get  aboard 
It.  That  is  what  I  am  arguing  here. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-^TiD,  JR.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  agree  or  dis- 


agree with  the  veto  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil by  the  American  Ambassador  of  pro- 
posed banciKjius  against  South  Africa? 

Mr.  JAVITS  Personally.  I  am  una- 
ware. I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  the  reason 
which  motivated  it.  but  I  believe  thai 
that  was  unwise.  Just  without  knowmg 
all  the  ramified  details  and  with  the  ab- 
solute privilege  of  having  a  different  view 
if,  as,  and  when  I  do,  my  surface  impres- 
sion is  that,  again,  deep  injustice  is  be- 
ing perpetrated  m  South  Africa,  against 
which  we  have  protested,  against  which 
I  protest,  and  which  I  believe  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  world,  in  the  U.N. 
with  a  view  toward  some  kind  of  inter- 
national discipline  on  that  score. 

But  I  repeat  to  my  colleague — I  under- 
stand the  difference  between  us,  but  I  re- 
peat— there  is  a  great  deal  of  injustice 
in  the  world,  but  that  does  not  equate 
with  allowing  it  to  continue  where  we 
have  an  opportimity,  as  we  have  here,  to 
do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-^RD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  apologize  to  my  col- 
leagues for  speaking  at  a  time  when  I 
have  laryngitis  and  possibly  cannot  be 
heard  as  well  as  I  would  hke  to  be  heard. 

I  admire  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
for  the  leadership  he  is  displaying  in  sup- 
porting the  position  in  which  Congress, 
through  his  efforts,  some  2  years  ago, 
placed  non-Communist  nations  on  the 
same  basis  with  Communist  nations  in 
the  matter  of  the  right  of  this  country 
to  purchase  strategic  materials  from 
such  non-Communist  nations. 

The  amendment  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  sponsored 
and  pressed  to  ultimate  passage  and  ap- 
proval by  the  President  provides  that  the 
President  cannot  forbid  the  purchase 
from  a  non-Communist  nation  of  stra- 
tegic materials  where  the  purchase  of 
such  materials  is  permitted  from  a  Com- 
munist nation.  Certainly,  the  existing 
provision  of  law,  the  so-called — and 
properly  so-called — Byrd  amendment.  Is 
the  law  that  the  present  bill,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
a  nimiber  of  his  colleagues,  seeks  to  re- 
peal. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  once  again  called 
upon  to  revive  a  United  Nations  dictate 
that  denies  the  United  States  the  im- 
portant right  to  Import  strategic  metals 
from  the  sovereign  nation  of  Rhodesia, 
thus  Increasing  our  dependence  for  such 
metals  on  Communist  Rus.sia  The  Issue 
Is  clear.  If  this  bill,  the  Humph.'-ey  bill, 
S.  1868,  Is  enacted  Into  law,  it  will  dem- 
onstrate further  subservience  of  our  Na- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  organization 
and  Its  allies  In  the  Department  of  State 
who  are  waging  economic  warfare  against 
the  sovereign  nation  of  Rhodesia  It  has 
been  said  by  proponents  of  this  bill  that 
until  Congress  authorized  the  Import  of 
Rhodesian  chrome,  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Department  of  State  had  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  the  most  effective 
sanctions  program  In  the  world  against 
Rhodesia. 


So  the  question  is  whether  we  stiall 
continue  to  be  bound  by  United  Nations 
dictates  m  matters  affecting  our  national 
.security  or  whether  we  shall  consult  our 
owii  national  interests  and  decline  to  be 
yoked.  When  we  consult  our  national 
interest,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  flirting  with  disaster  il  we 
deliberately  deny  our  ferrochrome  indus- 
try— the  principal  consumer  of  raw 
chromite  ore — of  its  primary  source  of 
supply  of  high-grade  ore  from  Rhodesia. 

Those  who  are  willmg  to  kowtow  to  the 
United  Nations  on  this  issue  can.  of 
course,  stand  up  and  be  counted.  But, 
before  the  count  is  taken,  let  each  Sen- 
ator acknowledge  that  the  trade  embargo 
imposed  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  against  Rhodesia  is  a  legal  farce 
and  a  ntiUity,  and  is  not  binding  in  law. 
Let  it  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  asked 
to  impose  self-inflicted  woimds  upon  an 
element  of  our  economy  which  is  vital  to 
otir  national  defense  and  the  techno- 
logical progress  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  conceded  by  most  observers  of  the 
United  Nations  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia  was 
imposed  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Thus,  the  em- 
bargo resolution  is  ultra  vires,  without 
force  and  effect  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  international  law. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  intend 
to  rehash  this  universally  recognized 
conclusion,  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
the  United  Nations  has  no  authority  to 
intervene  in  matters  within  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  of  any  sUte.  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  the  embargo  was  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
Rhodesia  to  alter  its  constitution  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  reqmring  the  Umted 
States  to  participate  in  economic  war- 
fare against  Rhodesia  was  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provision  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  requires  a  bona 
fide  finding  by  the  Security  Council  that 
Rhodesia  constituted  a  threat  to  inter- 
national peace.  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  under  the  charter,  any  party  in  a 
dispute  under  consideration  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  shall  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions  relating  to  the 
dispute. 

To  digress  just  a  moment  to  comment 
on  this  matter  of  the  findings  by  the 
Security  Council  that  Rhodesia  consti- 
tuted a  threat  to  international  peace, 
how  farfetched  can  an  argument  he. 
or  how  farfetched  could  a  position  be. 
This  small  landlocked  nation  m  Afnca 
a  threat  to  international  peace?  It  is 
absolutely  ridiculous  to  entertain  any 
such  notion  or  to  maintain  any  such 
argument. 

Yet.  despite  repeated  requests,  Rho- 
desia was  not  allowed  to  participate  In 
the  kantraroo  courtlike  proceedings 
which  led  to  a  declaration,  without  hear- 
ings, that  Rhodesia  constituted  a  threat 
to  international  peace  That  conclasion 
was  and  remains  an  absurdity  that  re- 
futes any  claim  to  respectability  by  na- 
tions dedicated  to  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  fnghtened  by  aii 
international  organization  such  as  the 
United  Nations  which  by  resolution  that 
It  passes  can   go   beyond  or  hold  for 
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desla's  independence.  But  there  Is  noth- 
ing the  United  Nations  is  trying  to  do 
about  forcing  Rhodesia  back  into  Brit- 
ain's hands.  The  real  issue  is,  are  the 
rights  which  are  undertaken  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  are  basic 
human  rights,  being  violated  by  the  form 
of  government  which  has  been  set  up  in 
the  name  of  independence  in  Rhodesia? 
They  are.  That  is  the  finding  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
testify  to  a  personal  experience  on  this 
score  because  I  think  it  Is  very  important. 
I  have  returned  but  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
attending  a  conference  on  "World  Peace 
Through  Law"  at  Abidjan  on  the  Ivory 
Coast,  where  a  very  great  company  of 
lawyers  and  judges  from  practically  all 
the  countries  on  Earth  were  present  to 
discuss  how  the  world  could  be  brought 
to  a  resort  to  law  instead  of  resort  to 
force  in  dealings  among  nations. 

While  there,  I  visited  a  number  of 
other  coimtries  In  Africa,  including  the 
Upper  Volta,  one  of  the  drought-stricken 
countries  of  the  Sahel  region  of  West 
Africa,  and  Nigeria,  the  most  populous 
country  in  Africa. 

Based  on  this  experience,  I  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  considering  tills 
matter  of  Rhodesian  chrome  ore.  I  testi- 
fied to  the  fact  that  probably  the  single 
leading  problem  in  our  relations  with  all 
of  these  African  countries  which  are 
struggling  to  be  free  and  to  have  demo- 
cratic societies — obviously,  not  always 
with  success,  but  still  struggling  in  that 
direction — is  what  they  consider  the  am- 
bivalence of  the  U.S.  position  respecting 
a  number  of  Issues  on  their  continent 
which  deeply  affect  their  own  freedom. 

Among  these,  of  course,  are  apartheid 
in  South  Africa,  the  situation  of  Portugal 
with  respect  to  Angola  and  Mozambique, 
and  the  situation  of  U.S.  cancellation, 
tlirough  act  of  Congress,  of  its  participa- 
tion in  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  everything  in  In- 
ternational affairs  Is  a  tradeoff.  We  can- 
not always  do  what  we  want  to  do.  We 
cannot  always  pursue  the  purest  line 
which  principle  would  Invite  us  to  pursue 
and  which  we  would  like  to  pursue.  But 
here,  in  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  we  can  do 
somethii\g  about  one  thing  that  troubles 
our  relations  with  the  African  countries 
because  the  world,  through  the  United 
Nations,  has  acted  on  it  affirmatively,  and 
it  has  the  broad  support  of  various  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  Indeed,  we  are  the 
only  nation  that  has  adopted  this  official 
cancellation  of  the  sanctions.  Therefore, 
we  should  reverse  this  situation  and 
avoid  what  the  African  nations  feel  very 
deeply  about:  the  fact  we  are  the  only 
member  state  of  the  United  Nations 
which  has  openly,  publicly,  and  by  law 
declared  that  we  will  not  observe  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  E*resldent.  we  have  so  much  reason 
to  call  on  other  nations  to  respect  their 
commitments  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  embodied  in  the  Charter 
that  It  seems  to  me  most  embarrassing, 
and  unnecessarily  embarrassing,  for  our 
country  to  be  put  In  this  position  respect- 
ing this  particular  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harby  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.)   spoke  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Certainly  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  iron 
dictatorship.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  But.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  the  subject  of  collective 
world  action.  I  do  not  condone  It  at  all. 
It  probably  deserves  it  as  much  as  Rho- 
desia. But,  nonetheless,  it  was  not.  Actu- 
ally, it  has  not  been  picked  out  as  an 
object  of  United  Nations  action.  So, 
therefore,  as  the  matter  stands  now.  It  Ls 
within,  not  outside,  the  law,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment  of  law  In  the 
world.  The  support  of  even  the  modest 
efforts  which  the  United  Nations  may  be 
brought  to  make,  in  tills  case  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Security  Council,  to 
right  some  of  these  human  wrongs  which 
are  contrary  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, should  be  backed  by  us.  even  though 
we  cannot  have  it  all  the  way.  the  way 
It  should  be  in  principle. 

It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  fact 
that  because  we  cannot  catch  every  mis- 
creant in  the  country  who  holds  up  gas 
stations  or  robs  people's  homes,  that  does 
not  mean  we  should  turn  loose  those  we 
do  catch.  So.  when  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  uphold  the  rule  of  law  with 
tremendous  international  backing,  we 
should  Join  in  it  and  not  expressly  and 
by  law  defy  it. 

One  last  point,  and  that  is  the  eco- 
nomic point.  By  now — and  I  think  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  this  is  ex- 
tremely valid — any  concept  that  this  Is 
a  good  economic  decision  has  certainly 
been  shown  to  be  unwarranted  both  in 
the  price  at  which  chrome  can  be  bought 
and  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  matter  is 
now  turning  into  another  processed  com- 
modity which  is  being  bought  very  largely 
in  place  of  the  raw  material  which  it 
was  originally  thought  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  commerce  with  Rhodesia, 
American  workers  are  now  complaining 
about  losing  their  jobs  because  of  what 
we  are  buying. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  testimony  of  John  J. 
Sheehan,  legislative  director  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Since  other  nations  were  violating  the 
embargo,  albeit  covertly,  foreign  ferrochro- 
mlum  producera  were  obtaining  lower-priced 
Rhodesian  ore."  ( Ferrochromlum  la  the  ma- 
jor product  Into  which  chrome  ore  Is  proc- 
essed. The  ferrochromlum  Is  then  used  as 
a  major  comppoent  of  specialty  steels.)  As 
a  result,  foreign  specialty  steel  produc«r8 
were  operating  at  lower  cost,  maUng  our 
domestic  specialty  steels  less  competitive. 
The  final  culmination  of  these  allegations 
was  that  American  steelworkers  were  losing 
their  jobs. 

'From  the  Orst  time  that  this  Jobs  Issue 
arose,  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
has  vigorously  denied  Its  validity.  I  would 
like  to  mention  at  this  point  that  appended 
to  my  st«tem«nt  is  a  compendium  of  letters 
and  telegrams  which  or  Union's  president 
I.  W.  Abel,  and  I  have  sent  to  Members  of 
Congress  on  this  point  since  1971.  Also  In- 
cluded are  Legislative  Appeals  and  a  Legis- 
lative Newsletter  which  we  have  distributed 
on  the  subject. 

"Now  that  we  have  bad  some  ezperlenoe 
with  re-opened  trade  with  Rhodesia,  what 
has  happened?  In  short,  the  results  antici- 
pated by  the  advocates  of  lifting  the  embargo 
have  not  been  achieved.  In  some  cases,  the 


results  could  not  be  achieved  because  the 
problems  themselves  were  not  truly  related 
to  the  Rhodesian  embargo.  Here  I  speak 
primarily  on  the  Job-loee  Issue,  but  also  of 
the  rellance-on-Russla  Issue  and,  to  a  de- 
gree, the  Issue  of  high  Russian  prices.  In 
another  case,  the  "problem"  has  proven  not 
to  be  a  problem  at  all;  le.,  the  national  se- 
curity Issue.  Furthermore,  the  breaking  of 
the  embargo  has  Indeed  had  results  quite 
unexpected  by  Its  sponsors;  namely,  vast 
Imports  of  Rhodesian  ferrochromlum  rather 
than  chrome  ore.  with  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  loss  of  American  steelworkers'  Jobs 
rather  than  to  their  preservation. 

"Tbe  Import  situation  has  been  Increasing- 
ly damaging  to  the  domestic  ferrochrome  In- 
dustry over  past  years,  and  the  Infusion  of 
Rhodesian  products  since  1973  has  certainly 
aided  in  bringing  It  to  a  critical  point.  On 
May  4.  1973.  the  Ferroalloys  Association  filed 
for  relief  from  Imports  before  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  Subsequently,  the  petition  was 
withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the  boom  currently 
being  experienced  in  the  steel  and  support- 
ing industries.  Despite  Its  current  Increase  in 
profitability,  however,  the  domestic  ferro- 
chromlum Industry's  share  of  the  market 
continues  to  erode,  and  it  stands  on  very 
shaky  ground. 

"The  Impact  already  Is  very  real  for  some 
of  our  members.  Late  In  1972  two  domestic 
producers  announced  that  they  were  shutting 
down  their  ferrochrome  facilities,  and  both 
listed  Imports  as  a  major  reason.  Ohio  Ferro- 
alloys In  Brilliant,  Ohio,  has  already  shut- 
down Its  ferrochromlum  process,  switching 
Instead  to  silicon  processes  exclusively.  Foote 
Mineral  is  planning  on  completely  closing  Its 
SteubenvUle,  Ohio,  plant  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  result  of  the  Foote  Mineral  closing 
win  be  313  loct  Jobs. 

"I  have  dwelt  on  this  matter  not  because  we 
view  the  relmposltlon  of  the  Rhodesian  em- 
bargo as  a  Job  protection  measure — there  are 
far  more  appropriate  methods  for  achieving 
that;  namely,  legislated  Import  quotas,  and 
we  have  long  sought  them.  Rather,  I  have 
felt  this  to  be  an  Important  topic  because  It 
demonstrates  that  the  lifting  of  the  embargo 
has  had  effects  exactly  opposite  of  its  spon- 
sors' Intentions." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  a  revised  view  as  to  what  can  come 
out  of  the  strategic  stockpile  of  the 
United  States,  the  pattern  of  price,  inso- 
far as  sales  from  the  Soviet  Union  are 
concerned  in  these  particular  commod- 
ities, all  go  to  sustain  rather  than  to 
Invalidate  the  fact  that  even  on  economic 
grounds  we  would  not  find  It  unwise  or 
even  Inconvenient  to  join  in  the  suction 
of  the  United  Nations  in  applying  these 
sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  close 
these  brief  remarks  as  I  began  by  saying 
that  the  central  issue  is;  Can  this  inter- 
national organization  have  some  real 
weight?  It  certainly  has  great  usefulness, 
as  we  see  now  in  the  Middle  East  crisis 
where  a  United  Nations  force  is,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be,  the  buffer 
between  the  contesting  parties  and  to  be 
of  great  aid  in  bringing  about  a  cease- 
fire and,  hopefully,  in  bringing  about 
some  kind  of  negotiated  peace. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  the  United 
Nations  finally  does  get  Itself  together 
and  does  something,  as  It  did  vrtth 
respect  to  the  matter  of  Rhodesian 
chrome,  our  objective  should  be  to  help 
It  and  not  to  defy  it.  That  is  true  on 
grounds  of  statesmanship.  That  Is  true 
on  grounds  of  our  national  Interest.  The 
United  Nations  can  contribute  so  much  to 
a  peaceful  world,  as  it  can  find  ways  and 
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means  to  show  some  strength  and  some 
decisiveness  and  some  unity  of  decision 
on  the  part  of  its  members. 

Now,  again,  Mr.  President,  I  heard,  of 
course,  with  interest,  the  charge  made 
that  lots  of  trade  goes  on  with  Rhodesia 
and  that  the  sanctions  are  not  par- 
ticularly effective.  I  am  sure  of  that.  I 
am  sure  there  is  a  lot  of  cutting  and 
trimming.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  cutting 
and  trimming  which  goes  on  in  every 
great  enterprise  is  no  match  for  open, 
public  defiance  by  law  in  which  we  say. 
"We  will  not  do  it."  That,  I  think,  goes 
really  a  very  long  way  toward  invalidat- 
ing the  strengthening  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  we  have  a  great  Interest  to 
build  up.  as  we  desire  nothing,  we  have 
no  imperialistic  ambitions.  We  seek  only 
a  peaceful  world  in  which  to  live  and 
reduce  the  burden  of  armaments  together 
with  others.  So,  it  Is  an  extremely 
prudent  matter,  therefore,  for  the 
United  States  to  uphold  the  hand  of  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  this 
matter  rather  than  to  defy  it. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President — 
and  those  are  essentially  the  resisons 
given  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, of  which  I  am  a  member,  for 
reporting  this  bill — the  bill  is  deserving, 
is  greatly  in  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  said  that  the  basic  is- 
sue is  whether  human  rights  are  being 
violated  in  Rhodesia.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  feel  that  basic  human 
rights  are  being  violated  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  I  said  that.  I 
said  they  are  being  violated. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  One  addi- 
tional question,  then.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  favor  economic  sanc- 
tions by  the  United  Nations  against 
Russia? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  certainly  favor 
their  consideration.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  considerations  might  be  which  might 
Induce  the  U.N.  to  believe,  on  balance, 
that  It  is  unwise  or  wise.  That  depends 
on  the  particular  case. 

But  I  am  not  begging  the  question  sis 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  just  point  out  that 
because  they  are  getting  away  with  it — 
and  maybe  there  Is  no  other  way,  for 
many  reasons,  including  their  power  and 
their  position  in  the  world — that  is  no 
excuse  for  letting  Rhodesia  get  away 
with  It,  when  the  United  Nations  has  at 
long  last  acted.  That  Is  my  argument. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  been  to  many 
African  countries.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
South  Africa  or  Rhodesia,  but  the  other 
African  countries.  Does  he  feel  that  all 
those  nations  are  without  sin  In  abro- 
gating basic  human  rights? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all,  not  any  more 
than  we  are.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  sins, 
too,  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  Again, 
that  does  not  mean  that  when  we  see  a 
good  objective,  we  should  not  get  aboard 
It.  That  Is  what  I  am  arguing  here. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  agree  or  dis- 


agree with  the  veto  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil by  the  American  Ambassador  of  pro- 
posed sanctions  against  South  Africa? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Personally,  I  am  una- 
ware, I  am  sorrj'  to  say,  of  the  reason 
which  motivated  it,  but  I  believe  that 
that  was  unwise.  Just  without  knowing 
all  the  ramified  details  and  with  the  ab- 
solute privilege  of  having  a  different  view 
if,  as,  and  when  I  do,  my  surface  Impres- 
sion Is  that,  again,  deep  injustice  is  be- 
ing perpetrated  in  South  Africa,  against 
which  we  have  protested,  against  which 
I  protest,  and  which  I  believe  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  world,  in  the  U.N. 
with  a  view  toward  some  kind  of  inter- 
national discipline  on  that  score. 

But  I  repeat  to  my  colleague — I  under- 
stand the  difference  between  us,  but  I  re- 
peat— there  is  a  great  deal  of  injustice 
In  the  world,  but  that  does  not  equate 
with  allowing  It  to  continue  where  we 
have  an  opportunity,  as  we  have  here,  to 
do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  apologize  to  my  col- 
leagues for  speaking  at  a  time  when  I 
have  laryngitis  and  possibly  cannot  be 
heard  as  well  as  I  would  like  to  be  heard. 

I  admire  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
for  the  leadership  he  Is  displaying  In  sup- 
porting the  position  In  which  Congress, 
through  his  efforts,  some  2  years  ago, 
placed  non-Communist  nations  on  the 
same  basis  with  Communist  nations  In 
the  matter  of  the  right  of  this  country 
to  purchase  strategic  materials  from 
such  non-Communist  nations. 

The  amendment  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  sponsored 
and  pressed  to  ultimate  passage  and  ap- 
proval by  the  President  provides  that  the 
President  cannot  forbid  the  purchase 
from  a  non-Communist  nation  of  stra- 
tegic materials  where  the  purchase  of 
such  materials  is  permitted  from  a  Com- 
munist nation.  Certainly,  the  existing 
provision  of  law,  the  so-called — and 
properly  so-c£dled — Byrd  amendment,  is 
the  law  that  the  present  bill,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
a  number  of  his  colleagues,  seeks  to  re- 
peal. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  once  again  called 
upon  to  revive  a  United  Nations  dictate 
that  denies  the  United  States  the  im- 
portant right  to  import  strategic  metals 
from  the  sovereign  nation  of  Rhodesia, 
thus  increasing  our  dependence  for  such 
metals  on  Communist  Russia,  The  issue 
is  clear.  If  this  bUl,  the  Himiphrey  bill, 
S.  1868,  Is  enacted  into  law.  it  will  dem- 
onstrate further  subservience  of  our  Na- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  organization 
and  its  allies  in  the  Department  of  State 
who  are  waging  economic  warfare  against 
the  sovereign  nation  of  Rhodesia.  It  has 
been  said  by  proponents  of  this  bill  that 
until  Congress  authorized  the  Import  of 
Rhodesian  chrome,  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Department  of  State  had  suc- 
ceeded in  Imposing  the  most  effective 
sanctions  program  In  the  world  against 
Rhodesia. 


So  the  question  is  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  be  bound  by  United  Nations 
dictates  in  matters  affecting  our  national 
security  or  whether  we  shall  corsult  our 
own  national  interests  and  decline  to  be 
yoked.  When  we  consult  our  national 
interest,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  flirting  with  disaster  if  we 
deliberately  deny  our  ferrochrome  Indus- 
try— the  principal  consumer  of  raw 
chromite  ore — of  Its  primary  source  of 
supply  of  high-grade  ore  from  Rhodesia. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  kowtow  to  the 
United  Nations  on  this  issue  can,  of 
course,  stand  up  and  be  counted.  But, 
before  the  count  is  taken,  let  each  Sen- 
ator acknowledge  that  the  trade  embargo 
imposed  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  against  Rhodesia  Is  a  legal  farce 
and  a  nullity,  and  is  not  binding  in  law. 
Let  it  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  asked 
to  impose  self-inflicted  wounds  upon  £in 
element  of  our  economy  which  is  vital  to 
our  national  defense  and  the  techno- 
logical progress  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  conceded  by  most  observers  of  the 
United  Nations  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia  was 
imposed  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Thus,  the  em- 
bargo resolution  is  ultra  vires,  without 
force  and  effect  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  international  law. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  Intend 
to  rehash  this  universally  recognized 
conclusion,  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
the  United  Nations  has  no  authority  to 
Intervene  in  matters  within  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  of  any  state.  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  the  embargo  was  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
Rhodesia  to  alter  its  constitution.  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  requiring  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  economic  war- 
fare against  Rhodesia  was  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provision  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  requires  a  bona 
fide  finding  by  the  Security  Council  that 
Rhodesia  constituted  a  threat  to  Inter- 
national peace.  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  under  the  charter,  any  party  In  a 
dispute  under  consideration  by  the  Se- 
curity Coimcil  shall  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions  relating  to  the 
dispute. 

To  digress  just  a  moment  to  comment 
on  this  matter  of  the  findings  by  the 
Security  Council  that  Rhodesia  consti- 
tuted a  threat  to  international  peace, 
how  farfetched  can  an  argument  be, 
or  how  farfetched  could  a  position  be. 
This  small  landlocked  nation  in  Africa 
a  threat  to  international  peace?  It  is 
absolutely  ridiculous  to  entertain  any 
such  notion  or  to  maintain  any  such 
argument. 

Yet,  despite  repeated  requests,  Rho- 
desia was  not  allowed  to  participate  In 
the  kangaroo  courtlike  proceedings 
which  led  to  a  declaration,  without  hear- 
ings, that  Rhodesia  constituted  a  threat 
to  international  peace.  That  conclusion 
was  and  remains  an  absurdity  that  re- 
futes any  claim  to  respectability  by  na- 
tions dedicated  to  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  frightened  by  an 
international  organization  such  as  the 
United  Nations  which  by  resolution  that 
it  passes  can   go  beyond  or  hold  for 
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naught  the  policy  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment or  supersede  statutes  or  constitu- 
tional provisions  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  certainly  do  not  wtuit  any 
international  organization  that  has  more 
power  than  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  courts  of  this  land.  That 
is  exactly  the  position  we  are  going  to 
And  ourselves  in  if  we  allow  this  embargo 
Imposed  by  the  United  Nations  to  be- 
come the  law  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Certainly,  we 
do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  that  type 
procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
should  not  dignify  such  crude  procedures 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations.  What 
nation  might  next  be  victim  of  such  pro- 
cedures? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  something  is  wrong  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  violate  principles  of  a  theory 
in  order  to  make  it  work.  It  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  by  analogy  that  something 
is  seriously  wrong  when  the  United  Na- 
tions has  to  abandon  the  solemn  provi- 
sions of  its  charter  in  order  to  make  it 
work.  I  find  it  less  than  amusing  to  hear 
argiiments  that  our  obligation  to  support 
economic  warfare  against  Rhodesia  Is  a 
requirement  of  international  law  as  in- 
terpreted and  applied  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  in  this  case  In- 
volving Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  put  aside  the 
farcical  claims  of  legality  of  the  em- 
bargo. What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  power  of  the  United  Nations  to 
deny  our  Nation  access  to  critical,  stra- 
tegic materials.  We  are  talking  about  the 
right  of  a  sovereign  state,  the  United 
States,  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  stock- 
pile of  critical  defense  materials.  We  are 
talking  about  our  right  to  maintain  our 
critically  Important  ferrochromium  in- 
dustry, free  from  total  dependence  on 
imported  chromite  from  Commnlst 
Russia  and  other  tenuous  sources  of 
supply 

In  this  connection,  since  1962.  our  na- 
tional stockpile  of  metallurgical  grade 
chromite  has  declined  over  43  percent 
and  is  currently  at  the  lowest  level  In  15 
years.  In  addition.  43.1  percent  of  the 
stockpile  of  available  Inventories  are  ofll- 
clally  classified  '•nonstockpile  grade." 
Furthermore,  the  administration  has  re- 
cently proposed  further  liquidation  of 
the  high-grade  chromite  stockpile  Our 
Industry  is  consuming  more  than  we  can 
Import. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  become 
technical  In  this  discussion,  but  it  Is 
useful  to  know  that  chromite  must  be 
refined  before  It  k  useful  to  specialty 
steelmakers,  and  chromium  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  modem  technological  so- 
ciety. In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernment designated  chromium  as  the 
first  mineral  to  be  stockpUed  in  1939.  It 
Is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  wide 
variety  of  products  from  Jet  engines  to 
hypodermic  syringes,  and  in  any  product 
demanding  corrosion  resistance.  Among 
some  of  the  important  uses  are  those  In 
areas  of  environmental  control  equip- 
ment, power  generation  equipment, 
transportation  eoulpment,  food  process- 


ing, chemical  and  petroleum  production, 
and  home  appliances  and  equipment 

Mr  President,  our  Nation  is  totally  de- 
pendent upon  Imports  and  our  national 
stockpile  as  sources  of  supply.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel 
Industry  Committee  that  reimposition  of 
the  Rhodesian  embargo  would  convert  a 
serious  problem  into  a  crisis. 

That  Is  what  this  bill.  S.  1868.  would  do. 
In  effect  it  would  reimpose  the  embargo 
on  our  imports  into  this  country  of 
Rhodesian  chrome,  whereas  the  Byrd 
amendment  lifted  that  embargo.  If  we 
want  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  the  United 
Nations  we  would  be  for  S.  1868;  on  the 
other  hand.  If  we  want  to  support  the 
United  States  and  support  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  without  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  the  U.N..  then 
we  will  be  for  maintaining  and  keeping 
the  Byrd  amendment  and  we  would  be 
opposed  toS.  1868 

Mr.  President.  I  concur  in  the  belief 
that  the  only  certain  effect  of  a  reimpo- 
sition of  our  trade  war  against  Rhodesia 
would  be  to  injure  our  American  indus- 
try and  restrict  this  country's  ability  to 
meet  technological  requirements  for  a 
strong  and  continuing  national  defense. 
At  last  account  there  were  over  130 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations. 
Some  of  the  nations  have  few  inhabi- 
tants. The  Maldlve  Islands,  for  Instance, 
have  a  population  of  only  about  100.000 
inhabitants  Yet  they  have  the  same  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  has  some  210 
million  people. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Hahry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  pointed  out,  we  do 
not  know  the  Internal  setup  of  all  these 
emerging  nations.  We  do  not  know  what 
their  situation  is,  what  the  condition  Is 
of  human  rights  in  those  areas,  and  I 
daresay  no  one  else  does. 

The  General  Assembly  is  controlled  by 
nations  having  fewer  than  5  percent  of 
the  world's  population.  Five  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  control  the  United  Na- 
tions :  and  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia 
constitute  a  substantially  majority  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  So  we  are 
certainly  not  in  the  hands  of  friends  in 
terms  of  internal  problems  of  our  Nation, 
our  political  policy,  and  the  control  of  the 
domestic  affairs  of  our  allies  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  Nations,  governed  as  it  is 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  coming  from  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  find  Africa,  where  we 
seem  to  have  very,  very  few  friends. 

This  Illegally  imposed  embargo  on 
Rhodesia  should  not  be  reimposed.  Con- 
gress has  already  spoken  on  this  subject. 
I  do  not  know  of  many  Representatives 
and  Senators  who  have  changed  their 
minds  from  their  position  of  2  years  ago. 
I  doubt  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  or.  I  daresay,  a  single  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  legislation,  some 
30  in  number,  voted  for  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment 2  years  ago.  I  do  not  imagine  that  a 
single  one  of  them  did. 

So.  with  the  important  matters  we 
have  before  the  Senate,  we  are  called  on 
to  rehash  this  problem,  which  Congress 
has  already  spoken  on. 


I  believe  I  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate itself  has  acted  on  this  question,  in 
favor  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  on  three 
separate  occasions.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. And  here  we  are  called  on  to  argue 
it  out  again  when  we  have  so  many  other 
questions  to  consider. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  United  States  is  not 
bound  in  perpetuity  by  international  law, 
to  say  nothing  of  United  Nations  lawless- 
ness. One  generation  may  not  bind  an- 
other, one  Congress  may  not  bind  an- 
other, and  the  Congress  which  enacted 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
may  not  bind  this  Congress  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  Judgment  on  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  of  its  actions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  begin  the  formulation  of  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  the 
United  Nations.  An  appropriate  place  to 
begin  is  by  declaring  the  right  to  import 
such  strategic  materials  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and 
the  economic  health  of  the  ferrochro- 
mium industry.  Next,  we  must  Impose 
the  same  limitations  on  the  United  Na- 
tions to  commit  our  Armed  Forces  to  acts 
of  warfare  as  were  imposed  on  the 
President. 

Another  dangerous  aspect  of  the  power 
of  the  United  Nations  is  the  right  they 
have  to  commit  the  armed  forces  of  the 
various  member  nations.  I  feel  that  this 
is  certainly  a  time  to  say.  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice,  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  Byrd 
amendment,  permitting  the  Import  of 
strategic  materials  from  non-Communist 
nations.  If  imports  Into  this  country  are 
permitted  from  Communist  nations,  why 
should  the  Communist  nations  be  the 
most  favored  nations?  And  that  seems  to 
be  what  S.  1868  seems  to  do — make  the 
Communist  nations  the  most  favored  na- 
tions, and  make  our  own  allies  the  least 
favored  nations. 

That  may  make  sense  to  some  Sena- 
tors, and  apparently  it  makes  good  sense 
to  the  30  sponsors  of  S.  1868.  but  I  do  not 
believe  It  will  make  good  sense  to  the 
VS.  Senate  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  that  S.  1868  will  be  defeated, 
when  and  If  It  comes  to  a  vote  In  the 
Senate. 

I  did  hear  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  say  he  was  going  to  make 
some  of  his  arguments  at  this  time,  but 
as  the  days  wore  on.  that  he  would  make 
additional  arguments,  and  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  his  additional  arguments,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  planning  to 
make  them  from  time  to  time  as  the  bill 
is  under  consideration. 

I  do  wish  there  were  more  Senators 
pre.sent  here  this  afternoon  to  hear  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
made  a  powerful  presentation  against  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Humphrey)  .  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  customarily  does,  and 
with  great  consistency,  he  focused  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  right  on  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  In  his  presentation 
today  he  hit  the  key  points  so  effectively 
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as  to  the  weaknesses,  the  fallacies,  the 
faults  of  S.  1868  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey). 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  brought 
out  that  if  the  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  were  valid  in  the  first 
place,  they  could  be  valid  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  only  If  Rhodesia 
were  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

Here  Is  a  small,  landlocked  African 
country.  It  has  no  navy.  It  has  no  air 
force.  I  am  not  certain  how  much  of  an 
army  it  has,  but,  the  best  I  can  deter- 
mine, it  is  mainly  a  police  force  to  take 
care  of  the  Internal  problems  of  that 
country.  And  yet  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  had  to  certify  that  that 
little  country  was  a  threat  to  world  peace. 
Mr.  President,  how  ridiculous  can  you 
get?  The  able  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
an  outstanding  lawyer.  He  is  deeply 
vested  in  the  law.  What  he  points  out 
today  is  what  another  great  constitu- 
tional lawyer  pointed  out  to  African  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the  late 
Dean  Acheson.  who  served  as  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Truman  for 
many  years.  He  testified  in  support  of 
the  Byrd  amendment.  Some  time  next 
week  I  am  going  to  read  his  statement 
into  the  Record.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
United  Nations  itself  was  in  violation  of 
its  own  Charter,  and  he  cited  chapter 
and  verse  to  substantiate  the  points  he 
made,  just  as  did  the  splendid  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  a  few  mo- 
ments aigo. 

The  Humphrey  legislation  says  that 
the  United  States  is  in  violation  of  the 
law.  That  means  that  more  than  45  Meni- 
bers  of  the  Senate  voted  to  violate  the 
law.  It  means,  according  to  the  letter 
sent  out  by  the  group  of  Congressmen 
who  are  opposing  my  position  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  253  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  violate  the  law.  It  means  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  him- 
self put  his  signature  to  a  violation  of 
the  law.  It  means  that  a  Federal  court 
here  in  Washington,  which  sustained  the 
Byrd  amendment,  was  in  violation  of  the 
law. 

Of  course,  all  of  that  is  not  correct  at 
all.  It  is  not  correct  at  all.  As  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  made  so  clear,  the  meas- 
ure we  have  before  us  now  goes  way  be- 
yond whether  it  is  wise  or  xmwise  tc 
Import  chrome  from  Rhodesia. 

It  goes  beyond  whether  It  was  wise  or 
unwise  originally  for  the  United  Nations 
to  put  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

The  new  principle  that  the  legislation 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  enuclate 
is  that  once  the  United  Nations,  through 
the  Security  Council,  adopts  a  course  of 
action  and  that  action  Is  put  into  effect 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
unilaterally,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  then  Congress  is  bound  by 
that  action  and  there  Is  no  recourse  that 
Congress  has  without  being  In  violation 
of  what  they  consider  to  be  international 
law. 
I  submit  that  certainly  Is  not  the  case. 
And  If  it  Is  the  case,  then  we  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  those 


who  are  serving  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  placed  ourselves  In  a 
straltjacket  where  whoever  might  be 
President  in  some  future  years  can  take 
a  course  of  action  in  the  international 
field  which  cannot  be  reversed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  that  principle  to  my  mind  is 
more  serious  than  the  question  of  chrome, 
more  serious  than  the  question  of  trade 
with  Rhodesia,  more  serious  than  the 
question  of  the  United  Nations  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  PIONEERED 
IN  ENERGY  LEGISLATION  BEGIN- 
NING IN  1959— GOVERNMENT  EX- 
ECUTIVE MAGAZINE  INTERVIEW 
OF  APRIL  1971.  PUBLISHED  HIS 
PROPHETIC  CONCERN 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Sunday  and  again  yesterday 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  called  attention  to  the  pio- 
neering efforts  of  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph)  in  author- 
ing legislation  and  programs  to  devel- 
op a  national  policy  on  fuels  and  energy 
under  which  this  coimtry  could  be  as- 
sured of  adequate  supplies  of  energy  to 
serve  our  citizens. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  stressed  that 
in  1970  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  introduced  legislation 
with  62  cosponsors  to  establish  a  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energj'.  In 
connection  with  the  majority  leader's 
remarks  it  is  appropriate  to  inform 
Senators  that  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  goes 
back  even  before  1970.  In  1959  Senator 
Randolph  introduced  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  Na- 
tional Fuels  Policy.  Again  in  1961  he  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  establish  such 
a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Study.  In  1961  also  Senator  Randolph 
proposed  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Na- 
tional Fuels  Study.  This  latter  measure 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  in  an 
amended  form. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  possessed  keen  foresight  with 
regard  to  the  energy  problems  confront- 
ing this  Nation  and  over  the  years  con- 
tinued to  translate  this  foresight  into 
affirmative  action.  In  April  1971,  Senator 
Randolph  discussed  his  concerns  in  an 
article  entitled  "Fuel  Plants — 250  New 
Power  Sites?"  with  the  associate  editor 
of  the  magazine,  Government  Executive. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  interview  is  In- 
dicative of  the  in-depth  knowledge  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  pos- 
sesses on  fuels  and  energy  issues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ftobl  Plants:   250  Nbw  Powee  Sites? 
In  mid-April,  plus  or  minus  48  hours,  the 
first  substantive  Oovemment  action  to  pre- 


vent a  power  crisis  in  the  next  two  or  three 
decades  will  l>e  taken. 

Oddly  enough,  the  action  will  not  be  taken 
by  the  Executive  Branch,  which  has  had  the 
baU  In  Its  coxirt  for  a  long  time,  but  by  the 
liCglslatlve  Branch. 

The  prime  mover  Is  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, who  12  years  ago  proposed  a  study  of 
U.S.  fuel  and  energy  needs.  Had  the  proposal 
been  acted  on  then,  present  power  short- 
ages— alarming  to  Oovernment  officials  as 
well  as  citizens — could  have  been  prevented. 
Randolph,  27  years  a  IDemocrat  In  Con- 
gress, the  last  13  as  a  Senator,  represents  a 
coal  mining  state.  West  Virginia,  but  has 
tacl^ed  the  fuels  and  energy  problem  im- 
partially, viewing  the  overall  problems  cover- 
ing oil,  gas.  coal  and  nuclear  sources. 

Randolph  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  as  such  realizes  the 
significant  relationship  between  energy  re- 
quirements and  assurance  of  environmental 
quality.  He  told  Government  Executive : 
congressional  action 
"This  Nation  and  the  world  community  of 
nations  are  embarked  on  a  gigantic  gamble 
that  we  can  maintain  energy  supply  reliabil- 
ity compatible  with  demand.  The  gamble  is 
gigantic.  To  lose  It  would  be  cataistrophlc 
for  the  American  i>eople,  and  Indeed,  for 
large  Inhabited  portions  of  the  earth." 

In  1970,  Randolph  Introduced,  with  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  60  Senators,  a  bUl  to  create 
a  national  Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy. 
The  Administration  opposed  creation  of 
the  commission,  which  woxild  have  been  a 
partnership  Instrumentality  of  nine  members 
from  the  Executive  Branch,  six  from  Con- 
gress, and  six  non-Oovernment  experts.  So. 
on  February  4,  1971,  Randolph  Introduced  a 
resolution  (S.R.  45),  calling  for  a  study  of 
the  fuels-energy  situation  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  chaired  by  Sen.  Henry 
"Scoop"  Jackson  (I>-Wash.). 

This  committee  has  been  studying  the 
resolution  and  will  (or  has,  by  this  reading) 
report  it  favorably  to  the  full  Senate.  The 
Senate  wUl  refer  It  to  Its  Rules  Committee, 
where  no  opposition  Is  expected.  The  Com- 
mittee, in  turn,  will  report  It  favorably  to 
the  Senate  for  action. 

Said  Randolph:  "The  time  has  come  for 
our  society,  Its  people  and  institutions,  edu- 
cational, political  and  religious,  to  act  to 
avert  fvuther  environmental  crises  and  to 
plan  for  a  future  In  which  man  can  restore 
that  balance  which  Is  essential  to  quality 
living.  The  critical  factor  In  reestablishing 
the  equilibrium  will  be  man's  will  to  create 
an  environment  adapted  to  his  physical, 
psychological  and  spiritual  needs." 

"In  the  next  20  years."  he  continued,  "we 
must  triple  our  national  power  capacity  to 
meet  projected  population  and  Industrial 
demands.  This  may  require  250  new  power 
plant  sites  with  an  estimated  capital  need 
of  as  much  as  $350  bUllon.  Such  an  expan- 
sion will  require  approximately  eight  million 
acres  of  land  and  may  require  over  one-half 
million  miles  of  voltage  transmission  lines — 
enough  to  circle  the  world  four  times. 

"Yet  the  electric  pKjwer  Industry,  with  an- 
nual revenues  of  some  $20  bUUon  Is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  cur- 
rently spending  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  Its  gross  revenues  on  developing 
new  and  Improved  methods  for  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  electric  power." 

The  Immediate  need,  Randolph  told  the 
Senate  In  introducing  his  resolution,  "is  to 
overcome  a  fossU  fuel  shortage  and  to  de- 
velop more  effective,  more  efficient  and 
cleaner  methods  of  power  generation  and 
transmission  without  doing  ecological 
violence." 

He  continued:  "Proven  reserves  should  be 
tied  Into  distribution  systems.  Over  many 
years,  tax  policies  encoxu-aged  oil  companies 
to  develc^  sources  of  crude  oU  and  natural 
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gas  and  place  them  In  NMrve  for  futui« 
oonsumptioQ.  In  effect,  these  national  re- 
serres  are  being  held  in  trudt.  Therefore,  in 
a  fuels  or  energy  crtsls  the  public  policy 
should  dictate  when  these  reserves  are  made 
available. 

"1  am  concerned  with  the  apparent  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  efforts  In  this  time  of 
crisis  Recent  reports  Indicate  energy  studies 
are  being  undertaken  by  the  President's  Do- 
mestic CouncU,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  two  studies  by  the  Interior 
Department,  to  name  a  few. 

"There  Is  a  pressing  need  for  overall  co- 
ordination If  piecemeal  examinations  and 
competitive  forces  are  to  be  minimized.  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  must  be  directed  to  lay 
aside  Jurisdictional  disputes  and  short-term 
self-Interests  and  recognize  the  long-term 
national  Interests  Involved  " 

At  the  present  time.  Randolph  told  Gov- 
ernment Executive:  'Energy  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  of  Oovernment.  private  en- 
terprise and  education  institutions  are  frag- 
mented and  uncoordinated.  There  Is  no 
agency  responsible  for  a  coordinating  effort 
In  the  fuels  and  energy  area  which  affects 
so  many  elements  of  our  society  and  our 
environment. 

"I  suggest  consideration  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  on  Fuels  and 
Energy  under  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. A  valid  mission  of  this  Institute  would 
be  to  bring  together,  analyze  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  all  public  and  private  fuels 
and  energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, especially  thoae  which  are  mterre- 
lated  with  the  development  of  technology 
for  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment." 

0OT7BLING     CTKKT     DCCASK 

Under  Randolph's  resolution,  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  would  maXe  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  US.  fuel  and  energy  re- 
sources, requirements  and  policies,  and  rec- 
ommend actions  necessary  to  insure  fulflll- 
ment  of  future  requirements  for  energy  con- 
sistent with  sound  envlronmenUl  quality 
policies  and  practices. 

"The  United  States."  says  Randolph.  "Is 
unique  among  the  countries  of  the  world 
In  Its  consumption  of  energy.  Coal,  oil  and 
gas — and  a  small  amount  of  nuclear  power — 
provide  our  energy  base.  Three- fourths  of  the 
Nation's  energy  supply  Is  derived  from  oil  and 
gas. 

"I  do  not  overstate  when  I  say  that  we  are 
facing  today — and  will  face  tomorrow  and 
many  more  tomorrows — a  shortage  of  fuel 
and  power  to  serve  the  Industries  and  the 
homes  of  America, 

"The  energy  demands  of  the  United  States 
since  World  War  11  have  been  doubling  every 
decade.  Our  ability  to  meet  the  demand  to 
date  has  clearly  resided  Va  the  use  of  fossil 
fuels  for  their  energy  value." 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DoM- 
nncKl .  Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG,  I  agree  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  to  say  in  his  statement.  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Randolph  proposal  to 
which  the  Senator  has  made  reference. 
It  was  the  Senator's  predecessor  in  the 
Senate,  his  father,  the  honorable  Harry 
P.  Byrd.  Sr..  who  offered  an  amendment 
in  the  Finance  Committee  which  subse- 
quently became  law.  known  as  the  De- 
fense amendment,  declaring  that  this  Na- 


tion should  not  be  without  an  adequate 
fuel  Industry  to  meet  Its  needs  in  times 
of  emergency. 

If  Presidents  had  had  the  foresight  and 
the  courage  to  administer  that  amend- 
ment the  way  it  was  intended,  we  would 
not  have  any  energy  crisis  today.  Any 
dispassionate,  objective,  and  perceptive 
person  would  agree  that  if  that  amend- 
ment had  been  administered  courage- 
ously 8uid  beyond  politics  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  times,  we  would  have,  today, 
a  fuel  Industry  that  would  be  producing 
this  Nations  energ>'  requirements. 

I  am  not  saying  that  they  would  be 
adequate  to  produce  all  of  our  desires  in 
terms  of  oil  or  natural  gas,  but  if  one 
takes  Into  consideration  the  enormous 
coal  reserves  we  have  and  what  the  in- 
tent of  that  amendment  was.  we  would 
have  today  an  Industry  adequate  to  meet 
our  needs.  Only  because  of  the  urgings 
of  others  who  did  not  agree  with  It. 
which  were  sufficiently  successful,  did 
this  Nation  continue  to  permit  more  and 
more  reliance  to  develop  on  foreign 
sources,  so  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
situation  we  are  In  today.  When  those 
sources  are  denied  to  us.  we  are  then  in 
a  real  energy  crisis. 

It  Is  quite  appropriate  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  information  he  has 
placed  there.  It  Is  worth  noting  the  fact 
that  if  the  Defense  amendment,  which 
initially  was  offered  by  the  Senator's 
father,  had  been  pursued  the  way  it  was 
intended  and  as  it  was  explained  in  the 
committee  report,  we  would  not  have  this 
problem  today. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  and  thought  it  was  right — 
and  still  do. 

Maybe  we  can  go  beyond  that,  and 
embellish  It  and  fill  in  some  more  details 
which  the  amendment  may  have  lacked 
at  the  time.  But.  as  It  was  Intended  In 
that  amendment,  and  explained  veo" 
clearly,  we  should  not  have  to  rely  on 
foreign  nations  for  essential  supplies  of 
energy. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
had  not  been  aware  of  that  part  of  the 
history  of  that  amendment  which  goes 
back,  as  I  recall,  to  1959 — does  It? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  to  learn  that  my 
father  was  the  author  of  that  proposal 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  a  cosponsor  of  that  pro- 
posal in  1959.  Eilmost  15  years  ago. 

That  shows  how  long  ago  attention  had 
been  focused  on  that  problem,  yet  how 
little  was  done  about  It. 

I  believe  what  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana said  a  few  moments  ago,  as  to 
what  we  must  do  in  this  country  to  de- 
velop our  own  reserves  so  that  we  will 
not  be  dependent  on  what,  one  might 
say.  are  not  necessarily  too  stable  coun- 
tries in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr,  LONG.  As  the  Senator  so  well 
knows.  It  Is  a  matter  of  energy.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  find  enough  petroleum  to 
meet  all  our  needs  but  we  certainly,  by 
our  existing  technology,  have  enough 
coal  available  to  us  to  provide  all  our 


energy  requirements  for  300  years,  based 
on  the  rate  that  we  are  presently  con- 
suming It — and  that  is  assuming  we  do 
not  find  more. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  I  misspoke  m>self  if  I  con- 
fined It  to  petroleimi  reserves.  I  did  not 
intend  to  do  that.  I  meant  the  entire 
energy  field. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  So  that  we  have  to 
make  a  simple  decision,  whether  we  will 
develop  enough  energy  In  this  country 
and  enough  capacity  to  process  it  so  that 
we  can  provide  for  our  own  requirements, 
or  whether  we  will  rely  on  uncertain  for- 
eign sources  that  might  be  available  to  us 
and  then  again  might  not. 

We  must  realize  how  important  ener- 
gy is  to  us.  and  I  mean  not  only  gasoline 
or  electric  power  but  ever>'  other  source 
of  energy,  heating,  and  all  the  rest.  When 
we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  and 
made  to  live  with  it.  we  retilize.  too.  so 
much  that  we  have  been  permitting  that 
sort  of  thing  to  be  left  to  chance. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  have  not 
seen  that.  They  will  not  see  it  until  they 
have  had  their  gasoline  denied  them. 
Perhaps  they  will  not  even  see  it  until 
the  lights  are  turned  off  In  their  homes. 
However,  once  they  are  cold.  In  the  dark, 
and  without  transportation,  they  will 
see  the  light  so  to  speak,  with  regard  to 
the  need  for  this  nation  to  be  self-suf- 
ficient, particularly  a  nation  which  has 
the  enormous  burdens  placed  upon  it  as 
a  result  of  world  leadership. 

It  is  Irresponsible  for  this  Nation  to 
be  In  the  position  where  It  cannot  pro- 
vide for  its  own  requirements  of  fuel.  It 
should  be  able  to  provide  enough  so  that 
It  can  go  to  the  aid  of  others  such  as  our 
friends  In  Europe — the  Dutch,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, were  the  only  country  that  stood 
by  our  side  at  the  time  this  Nation 
thought  it  necessar>'  to  place  Its  Armed 
Forces  on  the  alert  because  of  the  crisis 
In  the  Mideast.  We  found  then  that  the 
Arab  nations  had  decided  to  cut  off  the 
fuel  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Americans 
insofar  as  they  had  the  power  to  do  so, 
cutting  off  the  energy  for  the  Dutch  be- 
cause they  had  honored  a  commitment 
to  the  United  States. 

We  ought  to  have  enough  capacity 
that  we  not  only  can  provide  our  own 
requirements  but  also  can  go  to  the  aid 
of  those  who  have  been  our  friends  and 
allies  and  stayed  by  us  in  time  of  crisis. 
We  had  that  at  the  time  the  defense 
amendment  was  voted.  President  Nixon 
set  it  as  an  objective  that  we  should  have 
It  again,  hopefully  within  7  years.  We 
would  have  had  It  right  now  If  we  had 
not  permitted  our  capacity  to  produce 
our  energy  requirements  to  diminish,  on 
the  theory  that  we  could  buy  fuel  cheaper 
somewhere  else. 

If  we  had  decided  to  do  that,  at  a 
minimum,  we  should  have  been  stock- 
piling a  great  deal  of  It  here — if  we  are 
going  to  rely  upon  them — so  that  when 
they  have  cut  off  our  foreign  sources,  we 
at  least  have  something  to  take  care  of 
us  for  several  months,  which  we  do  not 
have. 

We  have  the  capability.  It  Is  simply  a 
matter  of  whether  we  are  going  to  make 
the  sacrifice  and  pay  the  price  to  have  an 
Industry  here  capable  of  producing  our 
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requirements.  While  we  do  not  begin  to 
have  the  oil  reserves  that  the  Persian 
Guf  area  possesses,  we  have  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  known  coal  reserves. 
We  have  so  much  here  that  It  really  does 
not  make  much  difference  where  the  rest 
of  it  is. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  recaU 
that  a  week  ago  last  night,  at  the  White 
House,  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
brought  out  that  point  in  a  discussion 
several  of  us  had  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Just  by  the  existing  tech- 
nology, we  have  all  the  coal  we  need. 

Let  us  face  It:  If  we  can  make  the 
breakthroughs  that  we  should  be  seeking 
and  finding  in  terms  of  atomic  power 
and  other  methods — fuel  cells  being  one 
that  should  be  considered — particularly 
if  we  make  the  breakthroughs  that  we 
know  are  possible  in  the  area  of  atomic 
fusion,  where  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  power  we  can  develop  at  low 
cost,  with  a  minimum  of  pollution,  then 
we  will  not  need  the  oil  or  the  coal. 

It  may  be  so  cheap  to  provide  the  en- 
ergy that  we  will  not  be  producing  nat- 
ural gas  except  to  use  It  to  make  some 
other  material,  such  as  plastic,  or  as  raw 
material  from  which  to  make  some  fin- 
ished product  that  might  be  used  for 
clothing,  furniture,  housing,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  But  until  such  time  as 
we  make  those  breakthroughs,  at  which 
point  the  oil  will  not  be  worth  much — it 
will  be  a  very  cheap  commodity,  because 
there  will  be  very  little  demand  for  it, 
and  the  same  will  be  true  of  coal  and 
gas — until  those  days  come,  we  should 
be  moving  to  develop  an  adequate  indus- 
try to  provide  energy  for  this  country, 
even  though  it  be  at  higher  cost,  so  that 
the  American  citizens  can  be  protected 
and  be  the  masters  of  their  destiny. 

Another  thing  we  have  learned  by  hard 
experience  is  that  just  because  a  foreign 
nation,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  or  Kuwait, 
can  produce  oil  and  gas  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  does  not  mean  they  are  go- 
ing to  sell  it  any  cheaper.  They  are  going 
to  sell  it  for  a  price  in  line  with  what 
It  will  cost  us  to  produce  the  same  thing 
here.  They  would  be  fools  not  to  do  so. 
They  are  looking  after  their  interests, 
Just  as  we  are  trying  to  look  after  ours. 
You  cannot  really  blame  them  for  charg- 
ing us  everything  they  can  get  for  some- 
thing they  can  produce,  keeping  It  in 
short  supply  until  they  can  get  the  price 
they  demand. 

So  we  have  learned  some  hard  lessons, 
but  It  is  not  too  late.  We  can  now  go  to 
work  and  within  a  few  years  develop  a 
fuel  industry  completely  adequate  for  our 
needs. 

I  just  hope  that  people  will  remember 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
when  we  did  not  have  an  Industry  that 
could  provide  our  requirements. 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD.  JR.  The  people, 
I  am  sure,  will  remember  It.  If  I  size  the 
situation  up  accurately,  this  country  is  in 
a  very  bad  position  for  fuel,  for  energy. 
No  one  knows  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  next  4  to  12  months. 

The  measure  we  passed  last  night, 
after  18  recorded  votes,  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  by  any  manner  of 
means. 


It  does  not  create  1  additional  gallon 
of  gasoline.  It  does  not  make  available 
to  the  public  1  extra  ton  of  coal. 

All  it  does  Is  spread  the  misery  around, 
and  I  think  there  Is  going  to  be  plenty 
of  misery  to  spread  around,  because  we 
are  very  short  of  energy. 

I  am  Indebted  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  bringing  out  the  history 
of  a  proposal  going  back  to  1959  which 
apparently  foresaw  what  we  are  facing 
in  1973. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  that  about  wraps 
up  the  program  for  tomorrow  and  for 
Monday,  November  26. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
will  convene  tomorrow  at  10  am.  After 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  In  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  wath  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

If  there  is  business  tomorrow  which 
can  be  transacted  by  voice  vote  or  by 
imanlmous  consent,  such  business  will  be 
transacted.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  no 
yea-and-nay  votes  tomorrow. 

At  the  close  of  business  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  adjourn,  pursuant  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  378,  as  amended, 
to  12  noon  the  following  Monday, 
November  26,  at  which  time  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators which  have  previously  been  en- 
tered, after  which  there  will  be  routine 
morning  biisiness,  after  which,  if  there  Is 
no  legislative  business  to  be  transacted, 
the  Senate  will  take  up  the  nomination 
of  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

At  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  on  No- 
vember 26.  the  Senate  wUl  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  Calendar  No. 
22,  Executive  N,  93d  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, a  protocol  amending  the  1928  Con- 
vention Concerning  International  Expo- 
sitions, and  Executive  Calendar  No.  23, 
Executive  Q,  93d  Congress,  1st  session, 
a  protocol  to  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Convention.  Yea-and-nay  votes 
have  already  been  ordered  on  those  two 
conventions,  and  an  order  has  been  en- 
tered whereby  iiistead  of  having  a  15- 
minute  vote  on  each  of  the  two  conven- 
tions, there  will  be  one  30-mlnute  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  both  of  the  two  conven- 
tions, the  vote  to  begin  at  2  p.m.  and  end 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  Monday,  and  the  vote,  of 
course,  to  count  as  two  yea-and-nay 
votes  in  the  Record. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  two  treaties,  the  Senate  wUl 
either  resume  consideration  or  begin 
consideration — whichever  the  case  may 
be,  as  determined  by  circunistances  on 
that  date — of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ford.  The  vote  on  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Ford's  nomination  will  not  occur  on 
Monday,  November  26,  but  it  is  antici- 
pated, and  hoped,  that  the  vote  on  the 
nomination  may  occur  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 27. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4: 15 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  November  21,  1973,  at 
10  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  20,  1973: 
St'PERiOR  Court  of  the  District  or  Columbia 

FVed  B.  Ugast.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  as- 
sociate  Judge.   Superior   Court   of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of  15  years. 
Public  Service  Commission  or  the  District 
OF  Columbia 

William  R,  Stratton,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of   3   years  expiring   June   30,    1976. 
Department  of  State 

O.  Rudolph  Aggrey,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  information  officer 
of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  and  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambas.sador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  The  Gambia. 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

J.  Owen  Zurhellen,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Robert  H.  Miller,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 

Donley   L.   Brady,   of  California,   to  be  a 
member   of   the   Board   of   Directors   of   the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  for 
a  term  expiring  December  17,  1975. 
ACTION  AcENCT 

Nicholas  W.  Craw,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

George  Henry  Hearn.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1978. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hanford,  of  North  Caro- 
Una,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for 
the  term  of  7  years  from  September  26,  1973. 
SECUEmEs  Investor  Protection  Corporation 

Glenn  E.  Anderson,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Director  of  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1975, 

Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Director  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corporation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  December  31.  1973. 

Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Director  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December  31, 
1976. 

Department  or  Defense 

Eugene  E.  Berg,  of  Minnesota,  to  t>e  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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Council  on  Envisonicsntal  Qxtautt 
RusmU  W.  Peterson,  of  Delaware,  to  be  a 
member   of    the   Council   on   Environmental 
Quality. 

ClVTL    AOtONAUnCS    BOAKD 

Lee  R.  West,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  for  the 
term  of  6  years,  expiring  December  31.  1978. 

Richard  Joseph  O'MelLa.  of  Biaryland.  to 
be  a  member  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember  31.  1974 

Depajitment  or  Stat* 

William  H.  Donaldson,  of  New  Tork.  to  be 
Undersecretary  of  8tat«  for  Coordinating  Se- 
curity Assistance  Programs. 

Carlyle  E.  Maw,  of  New  York,  to  be  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State 

John  M.  Thomas,  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  of  class  1.  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Depajitmxnt  op  Jtrsncx 

Leonard  F.  Chapman.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation. 

Henry  A.  Schwartz,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  L.  Bowers,  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  H.  Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Leigh  B.  Hanes.  Jr  ,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

R.  Jackson  Smith.  Jr..  of  Oeorgta.  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Oeorgla  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  J.  Roth,  of  Kansas.,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

John  H.  deWlnter.  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

John  J.  Twomey.  Jr..  of  Ullnola,  to  be  VS 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Rex  Walters,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 
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Rex  K.  Bumgardner.  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Leon  T.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  T.  Lunsford,  of  Alabama,  to  be  UB. 
Marshal  or  the  middle  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Leon  B.  Sutton.  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years. 

George  R.  Tallent,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  E.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Jack  V.  Richardson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nom^lnatlons  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

U.S.  Are  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ    Gen.   Ernest  C.   Hardin,  Jr..   407-14- 
8773FR    (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
US.  Air  Force. 

U.S.  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  Means  Johnston.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  commensurate  with  the  grade 
of  admiral  within  the  contemplation  of 
Title  10.  United  States  Code.  Section  6231. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 
MaJ  Jack  R.  Lousma.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  \J3.  Marine  Corps, 
In  accordance  with  article  II,  section  2,  clause 
3,  of  the  Constitution. 
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In  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Relnhardt 
H.  Bodenbender,  to  be  commander,  and  end- 
ing Thomas  A.  Schultz,  to  be  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  10,  1973. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  William  Ar- 
len  Abbott,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Scu'ah  Jane  Watllngton,  to  be  commander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  16,   1973. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Richard 
Walter  Akin,  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Helen  R.  Levin,  to  be  captain,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Reoord  on  No- 
vember 2,  1973. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Herman  Carl 
Abeleln,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Bessie  R. 
Weeter,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  November  2, 
1973. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Darwin 
a.  Abby,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Ronald 
E.  Hand,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
October  26,  1973. 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  Qorl  P.  Bruno,  for  reap- 
pointment in  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  3,  a  consular  offi- 
cer, and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  ending 
David  E.  Thurman,  to  be  a  consular  officer 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  24,  1973. 

In  the  Coast  Ouard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  John 
M.  Cece.  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Rob- 
ert E.  Kramek.  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on  No- 
vember 9,  1973. 
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A  SIGNIFICANT  BIRTHDAY  FOR 
WEST  VIRGINIA  AVIATION 


HON.  JENNINGS  R.ANDOLPH 

or  west  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  20,  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
swift  pace  of  history  leaves  little  time 
0  pause  and  assess  the  seemingly  minor 
events  that  contribute  to  the  whole.  One 
such  event  took  place  40  years  ago — on 
October  18,  1933 — near  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  On  that  date,  a  Ford  Trl-Motor. 
operated  by  American  Airways,  predeces- 
sor company  of  American  Airlines,  took 
off  from  the  old  Wertz  Field  to  give 
Charleston  Its  first  commercial  airline 
service. 

The  citizens  of  the  Charleston-Ka- 
nawha Valley  area  recently  joined  with 
American  Airlines  to  mark  this  Impor- 
tant event  In  Its  economic  development. 
Commercial  aviation  has  contributed 
slgmiflcantly  to  the  progress  of  the 
Charleston  area  and  a  genuine  and  fruit- 
ful partnership  has  developed  between 


Charleston,  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  American  Airlines. 

The  flight  of  the  famed  "Tin  Goose" 
left  Charleston  for  Washington,  DC,  at 
1:20  p.m.,  carr>'lng  a  delegation  of  local 
and  State  oCacials.  With  a  cruising  speed 
of  122  miles  per  hour,  and  trl-motor  took 
about  2V2  hours  to  reach  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  727  Astrojets  that  Ameri- 
can uses  at  Charleston's  Kanawha  Air- 
port today  could  make  that  same  flight 
In  less  than  50  minutes — carrying  93 
passengers,  compared  to  the  Trl-Motor's 
capacity  of  11. 

This  Is  a  significant  birthday  for  West 
Virginia  aviation,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  news  article  describing 
the  event,  wTitten  by  Richard  Haas,  busi- 
ness editor  of  the  Charleston  Dsilly  Mall, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Kanawha's  40tb  Aviation  Teas 
(By  Richard  EUas) 

Forty  years  of  aviation  history  were  rec- 
ognized today  In  a  ceremony  at  Kanawha 
Airport  commemorating  the  Inauguration 
of  commercial  air  service  tn  Charleston. 


Featured  guest  at  the  ceremony  was  Leo 
E.  Peters  of  Charleston,  who  as  Dally  Mall 
reporter  chronicled  the  2V<i-ho\ir  trip  be- 
tween Wertz  Field  In  Institute  and  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Oct.  18,  1933.  He  Is  the  last 
remaining  passenger  from  the  flight  by 
American  Airways,  predecessor  of  American 
Airlines. 

Other  Charleston  notables  making  the 
historic  trip  Included  Gov.  H.  O.  Kump, 
Mayor  R.  P.  DeVan,  T.  Brooke  Price,  then 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Gazette  writer  Harry  L.  Flournoy,  and  P.  A. 
Koontz  and  David  M.  OUtlnan  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Airways. 

Tlie  11-passenger  Ford  Trl-Motor,  the 
famed  "Tin  Goose"  In  which  the  Charles- 
ton delegation  made  the  trip,  was  the  first 
of  eight  aircraft  American  has  used  to  service 
Kanawha  County,  noted  Eric  Thon,  manager 
of  the  airline's  Charleston  operations.  Others 
included  the  twin-engine  Curtis  Condor  Fl- 
plane.  the  DC-3,  the  DC-6.  the  Lockheed 
Electra.  and  the  current  93-pa8senger  727 
Astro  Jet. 

"Commercial  aviation  has  been  a  key  fac- 
tor behind  the  progress  of  the  Charleston 
area  over  the  last  40  years  and  American  Is 
proud  to  have  launched  this  long  and  fruit- 
ful  partnership,"   Thon   said. 

He  estimated  the  airline  has  boarded  about 
500,000  passengers  and  10,000  tons  of  cargo. 
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first  at  Wertz  Field  and  later  at  Kanawha 
Airport,    which    opened    In    December,    1947. 

In  a  statement  Issued  from  his  Washing- 
ton office  today,  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph 
noted:  "It  was  my  privilege  to  cooperate, 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  in  securing  Ameri- 
can Airlines  service  In  West  Virginia.  I  worked 
actlvel;-  with  my  good  friend,  C.  R.  Smith, 
who  was  president  of  the  company  at  that 
time  and  recently  was  brought  back  to  head 
this    great    transportation    carrier. 

"We  are  gratified  that  American  today 
operates  two  dally  727  flights  between 
Charleston  and  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  I  am 
intensely  aware  also  of  the  strong  support 
that  our  state  has  given  American  during 
our  partnership.  It  Is  my  belief  that  this 
cooperation  will  continue  in  the  future." 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

ur    W.\ahilNuiu.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15.  1973 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Washington  has  a  financial  dis- 
closure and  campaign  financing  law  that 
IS  one  of  the  toughest  in  the  Nation. 
These  stringent  regulations  were  enacted 
not  In  the  State  legislature,  but  through 
an  Initiative  by  the  people.  More  than  72 
percent  of  the  voters  approved  the  meas- 
ure on  the  general  election  ballot  In  1972. 

That  was  more  than  12  months  ago. 
and  the  law  has  now  been  in  effect 
through  one  general  election  In  our  State. 

A.  Ludlow  Kramer,  who  is  Washing- 
ton's secretary  of  state  and  chief  elec- 
tions oEBcer  for  the  State,  testified  on  the 
subject  of  campaign  reform  on  Novem- 
ber 14  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tion Reform  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  Mr.  Kramer's  testimony  of  interest: 
Testimony   of   Washington's  Secretart   op 

State    A.    Ludlo       Kramer — Before    the 

House    Special    Committee    on    Campaign 

Reform — November  14,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit this  testimony  on  the  subject  of  cam- 
paign reform.  The  extent  of  public  concern 
over  the  abuses  and  Inequities  of  our  current 
method  of  financing  political  campaigns  was 
clearly  demonstrated  In  Washington  State 
during  the  General  Election  of  1972.  Dls- 
satlsfled  with  the  lack  of  regulation  of  cam- 
paign expenses  and  angered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture's attempt  to  either  Ignore  or  sabotage 
attempts  at  reform,  a  coalition  of  concerned 
organizations  met  and  drafted  a  very  com- 
prehensive initiative  proposal  covering  the 
areas  of  campaign  financing,  lobbyist  reg- 
istration ani  repwrtlng  disclosure  of  financial 
interests  by  elected  officials  and  access  to 
public  records.  They  collected  over  160.000 
slRnaturee  of  registered  voters  In  Washing- 
ton State  in  order  to  qualify  their  measure 
to  be  placed  on  the  General  Election  Ballot 
in  1972.  Over  72'",  of  the  voters  approved  the 
initiative. 

The  provisions  of  the  Inlttatlve  dealing 
with  the  regulation  of  political  campaigns 
are  based  on  the  Joint  operation  of  three 
essential  elements.  The  first  is  a  complete 
reporting  of  contributions  and  expenditures 
by  candidates  and  political  committees.  This 
Is  somewhat  .slnillar,  but  In  certain  respects 
more  extensive,  than  the  reporting  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971.  The  second  essential   element  la  the 
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complete  disclosure  of  financial  interests  by 
elected  officials  and  candidates.  These  pro- 
visions are  somewhat  similar  to  Sen.  Prank 
Church's  amendment  to  S.  372  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  during  Its  debate  of 
the  measure  In  late  July.  The  third  essential 
ingredient  of  the  Initiative  scheme  for  reg- 
ulating campaigns  Is  an  Independent  five- 
member  commission  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration, Interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
the  act. 

A  commission  of  this  type  was  also  a  fea- 
ture of  the  Senate  campaign  reform  pro- 
posal now  before  this  subcommittee.  I  have 
brought  with  me  for  the  Committee's  exami- 
nation copies  of  this  Initiative  measure  ap- 
proved by  the  people  of  Washington  State 
and  some  of  the  explanatory  material  and 
forms  prepared  by  the  commission  which  ad- 
ministers this  law.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  direct  the  Committee's  attention  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  essential  terms  of  the 
Initiative  are  defined. 

The  sponsors  of  the  measure  were  par- 
ticularly careful  to  draw  very  comprehensive 
and  specific  definitions  which  avoided  many 
of  the  major  loopholes  which  plague  legisla- 
tion of  this  type.  For  example,  "contribu- 
tions are  defined  to  Include  loans,  advances, 
pledges  and  forgiveness  of  Indebtedness;  and 
special  care  Is  taken  to  distinguish  and 
exempt  parttlme  volunteer  services.  The  def- 
inition also  Includes  the  contribution  of 
materials,  equipment  and  professional  serv- 
ices for  less  than  full  consideration.  Similarly, 
the  term  "expenditure"  is  given  a  broad  def- 
inition to  include  not  only  direct  payments 
but  any  kind  of  future  obligation,  contract 
or  promise  where  no  actual  cash  transaction 
has  taken  place.  "Political  advertising"  is 
defined  to  Include  virtually  all  methods  of 
communication  which  candidates  may  use  In 
the  course  of  their  political  campaigns.  Also, 
all  firms  or  Individuals  who  provide  political 
advertising  services  for  candidates  are  re- 
quired to  report  the  financial  extent  of  these 
services.  This  serves  as  a  cross-check  on  the 
reporting  of  expenditures  by  candidates  and 
committees. 

The  definition  of  "political  committee"  In 
this  state  law,  unlike  the  definition  of  this 
term  In  the  federal  statutes.  Includes  any 
individual,  public  or  private  corporation,  as- 
sociation, candidate  committee,  political 
party  or  executive  committee,  thereof,  or  any 
Dther  group  or  organization  of  persons  which 
has  the  expectation  of  receiving  any  con- 
tributions or  making  any  expenditures  In 
support  of  or  opposition  to  a  candidate  or  a 
ballot  proposition.  This  definition  has  the 
effect  of  identifying  all  political  committees, 
although  some  may  be  exempted  from  the 
majority  of  subsequent  financial  reports. 

In  odd-numbered  years  In  Washington 
State,  we  hold  all  of  our  municipal  elections 
and  special  district  elections;  and  the  date 
of  the  General  Election  In  these  Jurisdictions 
Is  also  a  State  General  Election  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  on  state  measures  such  as 
constitutional  amendments  and  Initiatives 
and  referendums.  Our  experience  during  the 
fall  campaign  Just  concluded  Indicates  that 
the  extensive  reporting  provisions  of  this 
new  Initiative  did  not  appear  to  discourage 
any  normal  sources  of  contributions  to  polit- 
ical campaigns.  From  our  experience  with 
the  reporting  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures under  this  law  by  candidates  In  Wash- 
ington State  and  the  subsequent  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  press  to  report  the  sub- 
stance of  these  dlsclosvires  to  the  public.  I 
would  urge  this  committee  to  make  every 
attempt  to  keep  the  reporting  provisions  of 
any  measure  it  adopts  as  uncomplicated  and 
direct  as  it  can. 

As  approved  by  the  voters  of  Washington 
State,  the  initiative  contained  a  limitation  on 
total  campaign  expenditures  based  alterna- 
tively, on  the  number  of  registered  voters 
in    the    constituency    or    the    public    salary 
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which  would  be  paid  to  the  office  being 
sought.  Within  weeks  after  certification  of 
the  Initiative,  It  was  made  the  subject  of 
no  fewer  than  five  constitutional  changes. 
One  of  the  suits  which  challenged  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  limitation  on  total  cam- 
paign expenditures  was  upheld  by  the  Su- 
perior Court  which  heard  the  case.  This  deci- 
sion and  the  ruling  on  several  other  minor 
matters  are  now  pending  appeal  before  the 
State  Supreme  Court. 

In  working  on  state  campaign  proposals  In 
the  past,  we  have  always  had  the  Impression 
that  severe  limitations  were  primarily  advan- 
tageous to  Incumbents;  and,  If  the  limits  were 
raised  sufficiently  to  avoid  granting  this  kind 
of  advantage  to  the  Incumbent,  they  would 
not  serve  as  a  significant  check  on  large  Indi- 
vidual or  special -Interest  contributions.  The 
most  significant  abuse  in  the  field  of  cam- 
paign financing  occurs  when  a  candidate  Is 
obligated  either  openly  or  implicitly  to  those 
who  have  made  excessively  large  contribu- 
tions to  his  campaign.  In  this  respect,  the 
kinds  of  limitations  on  the  size  of  Individual 
contributions  Incorporated  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  S.  372  Is  the  most  promising  sugges- 
tion to  date  for  eliminating  this  type  of 
abuse.  Such  a  restriction  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  by  directly  prohibiting  the 
abusive  practice.  Limitations  on  total  cam- 
paign expenditures,  although  they  may  Im- 
pose an  indirect  check  on  such  large  contri- 
butions, could  In  no  way  be  expected  to  be 
as  effective  as  the  limits  on  Individual  con- 
tributions. 

This  Committee  has  undoubtedly  heard 
many  different  proposals  which  would  Involve 
partial  or  full  public  financing  of  federaj 
political  campaigns.  Such  a  proposal  Is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  same  kind  of  objection  raised 
in  connection  with  the  limits  on  total  cam- 
paign expenditures.  Public  financing  of  po- 
litical campaigns  does  nothing  In  Itself  to 
prevent  the  obligation  of  an  Incumbent 
officeholder  or  jjotentlal  candidate  by  Indi- 
viduals or  special  Interests.  At  the  very 
minimum,  nearly  complete  public  financing, 
coupled  with  strict  limitations  on  total  cam- 
paign expenditures,  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  large  contributors  and  special  Interests 
from  donating  money  or  favors  to  candidates 
Independently  of  the  support  they  receive  for 
their  campaigns  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  think  the  Committee  should  also 
consider  any  suggestion  for  public  financing 
of  federal  campaigns  in  light  of  its  pxDsslble 
effect  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  We  have 
seen  the  pattern  in  the  area  of  elections  legis- 
lation where  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Congress  governing  the  campaigns  under 
their  Jurisdiction  has  virtually  committed  the 
states  to  take  slmUar  action.  Even  pani&i 
funding  of  the  campaigns  for  state  legislature 
and  other  state  elective  offices  would  repre- 
sent an  expenditure  few  states  could  afford 
at  this  time. 

Some  of  the  proposals  for  public  funding  of 
federal  campaigns  have  included  funding  for 
Presidential  campaigns  prior  to  the  nominat- 
ing conventions  of  the  two  major  parties. 
In  states  which  do  not  presently  have  Presi- 
dential Primaries,  the  thought  of  having  such 
public  money  used  by  Presidential  aspirants 
to  Infiuence  the  relatively  few  people  who  are 
delegates  to  county  and  state  political  con- 
ventions might  force  almost  all  of  those 
states  to  adopt  Presidential  Primaries  of  their 
own.  If  this  were  to  occur.  I  feel  Conerebs 
should  seriously  consider  providing  a  series 
of  Regional  Presidential  Preference  Primaries 
to  replace  all  of  the  Individual  state  Presi- 
dential Primaries  and  to  standardize  their 
nominating  procedures. 

From  our  experience  with  our  own  state's 
campaign  reporting  and  disclosure  statutes 
and  our  past  consideration  of  expenditure 
limitations,  contribution  limitations  and 
public  funding  of  political  campaigns,  we 
would  make  the  following  recommendation* 
to  the  committee: 
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1.  An  Elections  Commission  la  an  effective 
administrative  and  enforcement  agency  for 
a  regulation  of  this  type  The  Commission 
should  be  as  independent  as  It  can  from  the 
elected  officials  whose  campaigns  it  must 
regulate,  and  it  must  be  assured  of  having 
an  adequate  staff  and  budget  to  monitor  and 
enforce  the  law  it  administers. 

2.  Candidates  for  public  office  and  elected 
officials  should  be  required  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial disclosure  of  their  financial  inter- 
ests. Such  a  disclosure  should  not  be  ad- 
ministratively burdensome  to  the  Individual 
but  should  include  any  considerable  Interest 
which  might  result  In  a  subsequent  con- 
flict of  Interest. 

3.  The  amount  any  Individual  can  con- 
tribute either  directly  to  a  candidate  or 
through  a  political  committee  or  series  of 
political  committees  should  be  limited.  This 
will  strike  at  the  heart  at  most  of  the  cur- 
rent abuse  In  the  campaign  financing  sys- 
tem. It  will  bJso  serve  as  an  Implicit  limi- 
tation on  the  total  amounts  candidates 
spend,  since  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
funds  currently  contributed  to  political  can- 
didates comes   from  such   large  donors. 

4.  The  Congress  should  consider  the  ques- 
tions of  public  financing  of  political  cam- 
palgns  and  limitations  on  total  expenditures 
as  a  separate  matter  In  both  o»'  these  mat- 
ters, we  would  be  embarking  on  new  ground 
without  the  benefit  of  any  state's  experience 
with  similar  statutory  regulations  and  In  an 
area  fraught  with  constitutional  objections. 

In  my  opinion,  members  of  the  committee, 
the  enactment  of  the  three  reforms  referred 
to  previously  must  not  be  delayed  while  de- 
bating public  financing  and  expenditure  lim- 
itation proposals. 

I  urge  you  to  act  now  The  mood  of  the 
American  public  will  not  tolerate  procrasti- 
nation. We  as  public  officials  cannot  stistaln  a 
further  erosion  of  public  trtist.  The  time 
has  definitely  come  to  act  decisively  on  the 
abuses  and  Inequities  that  exist  In  our  elec- 
tion system. 

Thank  you. 


MARRIOTT  IS  FIRST  CORPORATION 
IN  AMERICA  TO  RECEIVE  ANNUAL 
NATION.M.  REHABILITATION  AS- 
SOCIATIONS ORGANIZATIONAL 
AWARD 


HON   JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


UF     ■f.i.jl     .laCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  20.  1973 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  our  Na- 
tion's handicapped  depend  largely  on 
the  goodwill  and  constructive  efforts  of 
Individuals  For  the  first  time  In  Its  his- 
tory, the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation has  selected  a  private  corporation 
818  the  recipient  of  Its  1973  Organizational 
Award.  It  Is  one  of  five  NRA  awards  pre- 
sented yearly  to  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations. 

This  year,  the  Marriott  Corp.,  a  leader 
In  the  food  service  and  lodging  Indus- 
try, has  been  recognized  for  Its  contribu- 
tion to  rehabilitation  efforts  In  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  metropolitan  area,  the  na- 
tional headquarters  for  the  company. 
Since  1927.  when  J  WUlard  Marriott 
opened  the  first  Hot  Shoppe.  the  com- 
pany has  grown  to  include  3  large 
groups  of  over  400  food  service  units  and 
18  hotels  in  the  United  States.  As  the 
company  expanded  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  overseas.  It  has  continued  to 
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work  with  and  for  the  handicapped  in 
these  new  locations. 

Marriott  Corp.'s  service  to  the  physi- 
cally and  mentally  handicapped  is 
primarily  in  training  and  employment 
opportimities  and  financial  grants  to 
agencies  which  serve  these  individuals. 
E^^ery  responsible  businessman  endorses 
the  principle  of  helping  the  handicapped 
to  help  themselves.  Yet  few  private  cor- 
porations have  adopted  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  employment  and  training  to  en- 
courage the  handicapped  to  become  in- 
dependent, self-supporting  citizens.  Mar- 
riott Corp.  Is  one  of  these.  The  corpora- 
tion has  made  a  nationwide  commitment 
to  hiring  and  helping  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals. In  addition  to  Its  employment 
and  promotion  programs  on  behalf  of 
handicapped  employees,  Marriott  pro- 
vides many  other  forms  of  service,  in- 
cluding the  donation  of  food  for  more 
than  1.800  handicapped  children  during 
a  Potomac  River  boatride.  participation 
on  the  President's  Committee  for  the 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  and 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Goodwill  Industries  by  J.  WiUard  Mar- 
riott, Jr..  president  of  the  company. 

The  corporation  has  provided  finan- 
cial assistance  to  over  30  national  orga- 
nizations that  are  committed  to  the  well- 
being  of  handicapped  people.  It  contrib- 
utes to  the  United  Givers  Fund  through- 
out the  Nation  to  the  extent  of  over 
more  than  $100,000  yearly.  It  has  con- 
tributed more  than  $22,000  directly  to 
agencies  for  the  handicapped  in  the  past 
few  years,  responding  to  individual  re- 
quests from  these  organizations.  And 
Marriott  has  pledged  or  granted  to  hos- 
pitals a  sum  of  $160,000  to  be  used  for 
the  care  of  handicapped  children. 

In  the  company's  1973  annual  report. 
President  Marriott,  In  a  special  message 
on  corporate  responsibility,  commented: 

We  have  had  a  practice  of  hiring  the  hand- 
icapped for  many  years  They  are  very 
good  workers,  very  loval  workers  With  us 
they  get  equal  pay.  equal  benefits,  and  a  lot 
of  understanding.  Many  have  had  richer 
lives  for  years  because  we  welcome  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  especially  gratl'y- 
ing  that  a  Washington -based  company 
has  taken  the  lead  In  this  area  of  social 
responsibility.  As  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Marriott  Corp.  for  many 
years.  I  behCve  that  It  Is  important  that 
those  individuals  and.  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  private  corporation,  be  broadly 
recognized  and  universally  commended 
for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
NRA's  ciUtion  to  the  Individuals  re- 
ceiving the  1S73  awards  be  placed  in  the 
Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx   1973   RmciPiBm   or  NRA   AwiauB  awd 

Crr*Tioi»8 
w.   r.   r^TTLKxa  awaso:    cow«jid   w.   lowman. 

M J>  ;     KTW    TOaK,    N.T. 

Dr.  Lowman.  a  fellow  In  Internal  Medicine 
la  currently  profeaaor  of  and  Clinical  Direc- 
tor of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation 
at  New  York  University  Hospital  and  School 
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of  Medicine.  Author  or  co-author  of  over  60 
articles  related  to  medicine  which  were  pub- 
lished In  national  medical  journals  and  au- 
thor or  co-author  of  15  medical  books  that 
are  widely  used  In  the  field  of  medicine  and 
rehabilitation.  In  addition  to  these  publi- 
cations, Dr.  Lowman  Is  well  known  In  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  and  medicine  for  his 
numerous  contributions  and  Sndlngs  In  re- 
lation to  working  with  disabled  people.  Dr. 
Lowman  Is  also  well  known  for  his  work  with 
the  spinal  cord  Injured  and  his  writings  in 
this  field.  Dr.  Lowman  is  a  diplomat  of  the 
American  Board  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  and  recipient  of  the  Gold  Key 
award  from  the  American  Congress  of  Re- 
habUltatlon  and  Medicine.  He  Is  a  consultant 
or  a  member  of  numerous  national  societies 
and  committees  having  to  do  with  rehabili- 
tation and  medicine. 

THE   NRA    PRESIDENT'S    AWARD!     MR.    ANDREW 
MARRIN:    DENVER.   COLO. 

The  NRA  President's  Award  Is  presented 
for  outstanding  achievement  of  a  nontechni- 
cal nature  on  behalf  of  handicapped  people 
on  a  nationwide  or  International  basis.  Mr. 
Andrew  Marrln.  Associate  Regional  Commis- 
sioner for  Rehabilitation  Services  (retired) 
began  as  a  case  worker  for  the  State  Relief 
Administration  In  Los  Angeles.  California  In 
1934.  He  worked  his  way  through  state  gov- 
ernment to  become  the  State  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  In  the 
State  of  California.  L^ter  Mr.  Marrln  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Regional  Commissioner  for 
Rehabilitation  Services.  SRS.  Department  of 
HEW  He  Is  a  member  of  numerous  organiza- 
tions relating  to  rehabilitation  and  has  pub- 
lished numerous  articles  In  national  publica- 
tions. He  has  made  life-long  contributions  to 
the  field  of  rehabilitation,  nationally,  region- 
ally, and  locally  He  has  served  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  and  President  of  the  Pacific  Re- 
gion. NRA  Under  Mr.  Marrln's  direction,  new 
and  expanded  concepts  of  service  consulta- 
tion and  technical  service  was  offered  not 
only  to  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agency  but  to  other  government  agencies, 
private  facilities  and  Institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

NRA's    MEUTORIOUS   SERVICE   AWARD:    VIVIAN 
shepherd;    KANSAS  CITT.   MO. 

Vivian  Shepherd,  a  past  national  President 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
has  served  on  numerous  NRA  committees 
and  on  its  Board.  Also,  Mrs.  Shepherd  Is  a 
past  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Vice-President  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Rehabilitation  Facilities.  She  has 
served  on  additional  numerous  national  as- 
sociations related  to  rehabilitation.  Mrs. 
Shepherd  became  an  "honorary  colonel" 
through  the  staffs  of  governors  of  Oklahoma 
and  Kentucky.  She  has  received  a  citation 
for  service  to  the  handicapped  from  the  As- 
sociation of  Rehabilitation  Centers.  She  was 
honored  as  distinguished  alumni  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  In  1959  Mrs.  Shepherd 
helped  found  and  became  the  original  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Rehabilitation  Institute 
of  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  Over  the  years,  Mrs. 
Shepherd  has  dedicated  herself  to  the  serv- 
ices of  the  handicapped  and  to  the  organi- 
zations that  represent  them.  She  has  con- 
sistently devoted  her  time  and  creativity  to 
literally  hundreds  of  committees  whose  work 
has  had  its  impact  on  every  facet  of  the  re- 
habilitation movement.  She  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  RebabUltation  Associa- 
tion since  1944  and  has  given  her  support 
and  boundless  energy  to  the  growth  of  this 
organization. 

THS     BSU.     GRXTX     AWARD;     BOTCX     t.     WILLIAMS, 
PH.    D.;    WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

Dr.  WUUams  Is  a  chief  of  the  Communica- 
tions Disorders  branch  of  the  Department  of 
HEW  In  Washington.  DC.  He  Is  Internation- 
ally known  for  his  outstanding  leadership  In 
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the  area  of  rehabilitation  of  deaf  Individuals. 
His  wisdom  and  astute  Judgment  have  given 
direction  to  programs  In  ways  that  have  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  develop  a  com- 
mitment and  a  social  policy  that  Is  both 
humane  and  sensible.  He  has  served  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College  and 
Is  currently  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Fel- 
lows. Dr.  WUUams  has  received  numerous 
honors  from  the  "deaf  world"  Including  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Deaf.  It  has  been 
said  of  Dr.  Williams  that  no  one  individual 
hais  done  more  for  a  single  disability  than 
he  has. 

NRA  NATIONAL  CITATION ;  HOMER  JACOBS; 
MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Mr.  Jacobs  Is  the  Assistant  Director  of 
specUl  services  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
His  name  and  contributions  are  listed  in 
numerous  publications  Including  Interna- 
tional Who's  Who  In  Community  Services, 
1972,  Who's  Who  In  Alabama,  and  Who's 
Who  In  the  Southwest.  He  Is  a  member  of 
numerous  professional  service,  civic  and 
church  organizations.  For  27  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Reha- 
bilitation Association  providing  leadership  on 
a  national  level.  He  Is  Past  President  of  the 
Administrative  &  Supervisor  Practices  Divi- 
sion of  NRA,  Past  President  of  the  Alabama 
Rehabilitation  Association,  former  chairman 
of  NRA's  Program  Development  Committee 
and  currently  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ala- 
bama Rehabilitation  Association.  Mr.  Jacobs' 
work  In  research  utilization  has  provided 
assistance  to  numerous  practitioners 
throughout  the  United  States. 

NRA    NATIONAL    CIT ATION :      DON    RUSSELL; 
RICHMOND.    VA. 

Don  Russell,  currently  the  Commissioner  of 
Virginia  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, former  Director  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation In  the  state  of  Arkansas,  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  rehabilitation  of  han- 
dicapped Individuals.  He  Is  a  member  of  nu- 
merous national  organizations  concerned 
with  rehabilitation  and  he  Is  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States  for  his  leader- 
ship In  the  state-federal  program  He  Is  a 
Past  President  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  and  a  previous  NRA  Board  mem- 
ber who  held  that  position  longer  than  any 
other  Individual  since.  Mr.  Russell  Is  the  Past 
President  of  the  Council  of  State  Adminis- 
trators, a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  four 
years  and  former  chairman  of  the  Virginia's 
Governor's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped.  Mr.  Russell  Initiated  new 
and  Innovative  approaches  to  Increasing 
services  to  handicapped  by  developing  the 
"third  party  agreements."  development  of 
services  In  penal  Institutions  and  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
centers. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MR. 
J.  B.  LANDRY 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  fine  public  serv- 
ant, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Mr.  J.  B.  Landry  upon 
his  recent  retirement  as  postmaster  of 
the  Prairievllle  Post  Office  in  Pralrie- 
vllle.  La. 

Mr.  Landry  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  postal  service 
and  his  civic  contributions  to  the  com- 
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munity  have  been  outstanding.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  postal  service  as  a  clerk 
at  the  age  of  13.  under  the  direction  of 
his  father,  Leonce  P.  Landry.  After  a  28 
year  tenure,  Mr.  Leonce  Landry  retired 
and  J.  B.  succeeded  him  as  Postmaster  of 
Prairievllle — a  position  that  J.  B.  held 
proudly  for  31  years. 

During  his  term  as  postmaster,  J.  B. 
Landry  has  recommended  four  area  post- 
master appointments,  three  rural  routes 
and  one  auxiliary  mall  route  at  Prairie- 
vllle. Through  his  efforts,  a  mail  truck 
route  was  established  from  Baton  Rouge 
that  significantly  streamlined  mall  serv- 
ice for  the  more  than  5,000  customers  in 
Prairievllle  and  those  in  the  surrounding 
towTis  of  Gonzales.  Sorrento,  St.  Amant, 
Brittany,  and  Duplessis.  The  pride  of 
Mr.  Landry's  service  record  is  the  new 
Prairievllle  Post  Office  Facility  that  is 
near  completion  as  a  result  of  4  years  of 
perserverence  and  planning. 

In  conjimction  with  his  exemplary 
record  of  public  service  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Landry's  civic  activities  and 
achievements  have  been  most  impres- 
sive. 

He  has  been  active  in  organizing  rec- 
reational programs  in  the  Prairievllle 
community,  having  served  as  director  of 
the  East  Ascension  Sportsmen  League 
Baseball  program,  president  of  the  East 
Ascension  Recreation  Commission,  and 
on  the  full  board  of  directors  of  the  650 
member  East  Ascension  ^Sportsmen 
League.  Indicative  of  his  total  dedica- 
tion to  his  surrounding  community  is  the 
recreation  faciUty  that  Mr.  Landry  con- 
structed on  his  own  private  property  for 
the  free  use  of  individuals,  civic  organi- 
zations, schools,  and  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations. He  has  used  this  facility 
for  fund-raising  activities  in  the  Prairie- 
vllle area  over  the  years  and  to  date, 
more  than  $30,000  had  been  raised  for 
various  worthwhile  community  projects. 
For  example,  as  a  member  of  the  build- 
ing committee  of  the  St.  John  Catholic 
Church,  Mr.  Landry  used  his  park  to 
raise  over  $7,500  dollars  in  1  day  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  the  fire-damaged 
church. 

His  recreational  Interests  are  further 
indicated  by  his  memberships  in  the 
Gonzales  and  St.  James  Boat  Clubs,  the 
Prairievllle  Fair  Association,  and  the 
Bayou  Baseball  League  of  which  he  is 
the  president.  Mr.  Landry  Is  a  Legion- 
naire out  of  Post  81  in  Gonzales  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Prairievllle  Volunteer 
Fire  Department,  the  Louisiana  State 
Firemen's  Association,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Postmasters,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation. 

Energy,  leadership  in  public  service, 
and  civic  participation — these  are  the 
trademarks  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Landrj-.  When 
personal  service  is  at  such  a  premium 
these  days.  It  is  indeed  comforting  to 
know  that  there  are  public  servants  who 
unselfishly  dedicate  their  lives  to  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  their  customers,  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  their  office,  and  help- 
ing the  community  to  grow.  Appropri- 
ately. Mr.  Landry  was  recently  awarded 
the  "31  Year  Service  Award  "  and  a  "Cer- 
tificate of  Appreciation"  at  the  State 
postmaster's  meeting  in  Baton  Rouge 
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this  month.  To  these  awards  I  add  my 
owTi  personal  congratulations  and.  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Prairievllle,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  J.  B.  Landry 
for  a  job  well  done. 


FAUNTROY  SUPPORTS  NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE  RIGHT  TO  REPRESENT 
MEMBERS  IN  GRIEVANCE  PRO- 
CEEDINGS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  speak 
before  the  distinguished  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Facilities,  Mail,  and  Labor 
Management,  chaired  by  Congressman 
Charlfs  H.  Wilson  on  behalf  of  the  bill 
which  would  as.sure  the  rights  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Postal  Employee  mem- 
bers to  continue  to  represent  its  members 
in  grievance  proceedings.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial right  of  everj'  American  to  be  able  to 
choose  the  one  whom  he  wishes  to  have 
represent  him  whenever  he  confronts 
management.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
however,  has  maintained  that  this  is  not 
so  when  it  established  a  procedure  under 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  which 
operates  to  preclude  an  employee  from 
having  a  National  Alliance  representa- 
tive assist  htm  in  a  grievance  proceeding. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  better 
imderstand  this  issue,  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  my  comments  and  some  of  the 
questions  which  were  asked  at  the  hear- 
ing. I  also  want  to  note  that,  upon  my 
suggestion,  our  colleague,  Congressman 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  contacted  the  Postal 
Service  to  determine  the  reason  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  without  a 
postmaster  for  3  years.  He  has  learned, 
I  am  told,  that  a  postmaster  will  be  ap- 
pointed shortly.  The  National  Alliance 
has  submitted  several  names  to  the  Serv- 
ice for  consideration,  and  I  understand 
that  as  soon  as  an  appointment  is  made, 
the  subcommittee  viU  be  notified. 

The  statement  foUo's^-s: 

Statement  by  Congressman  Walter  E. 
Fauntrot 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
the  efforts  which  you  and  your  staff  have  ex- 
tended to  make  It  possible  for  me  to  testify 
before  this  dlstlnguUhed  Subcommittee  on 
the  BUI  Introduced  by  our  Colleague,  BUI 
Clay,  which  would  provide  that  no  procedupe 
as  established  under  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  shall  operate  to  preclude  an  em- 
ployee from  being  represented  In  grievance 
and  adverse  actions  by  a  representative  of  his 
own  selection  whether  or  not  that  represent- 
ative is  the  bargaining  reprerentatlve  rec- 
ognized  under  Section  1203  of  the  Act. 

As  the  Congressman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  which  many  postal  employees 
are  residents.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
for  this  clarifying  legislation.  Many  postal 
employees  have  complained  to  my  office  of 
being  unable  to  have  their  Tepresentatlve  and 
union  represent  them  In  proceedings  which  I 
am  led  to  believe  were  to  be  protected  In  the 
Act  In  1970,  Congressman  Hanley  specifically 
asked  Postmaster  General  Blount  whether 
the  reform  bill  would  continue  the  right  of 
the  employee  to  choose  their  own  represent- 
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atlvea  r«gaxclleaa  of  the  status  of  tb«  ualoa. 
HLs  reply  waa  tbat  one  would  have  tb«  op- 
portunity for  a  fair  hearing  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  their  own  choosing  regardless 
of  that  organization's  status. 

Prom  the  colloquy  that  followed,  the 
spokesmen  for  the  National  Alliance  Indi- 
cated that  they  could  live  with  an  a^eement 
tbat  gave  rise  to  wage  b&rgatnlng  at  the  na- 
tional level  by  whatever  organization  had 
either  the  most  members  or  could  win  an 
election  provided  that  they  continued  to 
maintain  a  check-off  provision  and  be  al- 
lowed to  represent  their  members  In  their 
locals.  Subsequent  events  indicated  tbat  the 
postal  service  did  not  choose  to  Interpret 
the  provisions  of  the  bill— which  are  clear  In 
the  reports  and  hearings — as  allowing  for 
such  representation. 

Personally.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
which  union  is  the  bargaining  unit  in  the 
final  analysis  I  am  ooncemed.  however,  with 
a  number  of  Issues  which  are  impliedly 
raised  by  the  interpretation  which  the  de- 
partment and  some  other  unions  have  placed 
on  the  Bill.  In  the  Orst  place.  It  would 
destroy  an  old  established  union  which  has 
a  history  and  tradition  of  representing  its 
members  in  a  vigorous  manner  whenever 
their  rights  have  been  abused.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  National  Alliance  is  the  only  union 
which  historically  and  presently  looks  after 
the  rights  of  many,  many  minority  em- 
ployees who  are  in  the  Postal  Service.  In  the 
second  place,  this  precedent,  if  alla>wed  to  be 
maintained,  will  eSectlvely  destroy  the  abil- 
ity of  any  Federal  employee  to  have  his  own 
representative  advise,  counsel,  and  advocate 
his  rights  with  a  department. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Alliance 
has  strlved  very  hard  to  ^vold  the  need  for 
this  clarifying  legislation.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice, however,  has  refused  to  accede  to  the 
understandings  of  the  Congress  and  It  has 
refused  to  abide  by  the  language  In  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  which  states 
that:  "any  individual  employee  or  group  of 
employees  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time 
to  present  grievances  to  their  employer  and 
to  have  such  grievances  adjusted,  without 
the  Intervention  of  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative, as  long  as  the  adjustment  is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  collective 
bargaining  contract  or  agreement  then  In 
effect.  .  .  .'■ 

The  National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Fed- 
eral Elmployees  Ls  an  employee  union  that 
has  several  thousands  members  in  the  Postal 
Service.  This  organization  Is  seriously  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  lack  of  such  a  pro- 
vision In  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  to 
allow  Its  members  to  select  this  organization 
to  represent  them  in  grievance  proceedings. 
Under  the  provisions  oi'  the  contract  nego- 
tiated by  the  Postal  Service  and  the  craft 
unions,  the  National  Alliance  of  Poetal  and 
Federal  Employees  Is  being  denied  the  right 
to  represent  Its  members  under  the  griev- 
ance procedure.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  held  that  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  select  one's  own  re^ieaentivtlve.  the  Na- 
tional In  this  case.  Is  an  unfav-  labor  prac- 
tice. The  Postal  Service  refuses  to  abide  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board's  ruling. 
As  the  thousands  of  employees  are  being 
denied  their  right,  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Postal  Service  Is  causing  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  National  Alliance,  as  a  union 
The  National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Federal 
Elmployees  recently  celebrated  Its  Sixtieth 
Anniversary  with  a  pilgrimage  to  Chat- 
tanooga. Tennessee,  the  place  of  Its  found- 
ing. Noted  In  its  history  is  that  this  organi- 
zation, over  the  past  60  years,  has  been 
Instrumental  In  the  creation  of  many  con- 
structive laws,  regulations,  and  policies, 
benefiting  Post  and  Federal  employees.  The 
Amendment  before  you  la  another  construc- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  Alliance  to 
help  the  Congress  perfect  one  of  these  Laws. 
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Although  I  am  here  In  support  of  HJl. 
7183,  as  I  view  the  many  complaints  that 
I  have  received  from  the  Washington.  DC. 
postal  employees.  I  can  only  believe  tbat 
some  of  these  complaints  would  not  be  forth- 
coming If  there  were  a  Postmaster  here 
that  was  more  sensitive  to  the  employees' 
problems.  Although  I  feel  tbat  a  Black  Post- 
master would  be  Ideal  for  these  more  than 
10,000  employees,  of  which  over  80  ~c  are 
Black.  I  nevertheless  find  It  strange  that 
the  Eastern  Region,  alone,  has  appointed 
some  more  than  780  Poetmastera  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973  but  has  not  filled  the  position 
In  Washington.  DC  that  has  been  vacant 
for  three  years.  I  hope  that  this  Committee, 
win  examine  this  oversight  by  the  service 
as  soon  as  It  completes  work   on   this   Bill. 

In  the  meantime.  I  urge  that  you  support 
the  passage  of  this  very  simple  clarifying 
amendment  because  the  work  which  this 
union  Is  now  doing  Is  not  going  to  be  done 
by  anyone  else  However  hard  someone  else 
may  try.  the  fact  Is  that  our  mmorlty  work- 
ers In  the  government  will  continue  to  be 
under-represented  and  mis-represented  un- 
less the  rights  of  a  minority  union  are  pro- 
tected The  Poetal  Reorganization  Act  was 
an  attempt  In  this  direction:  but,  the  de- 
partment didn't  heed  the  Congressional  in- 
tent making  it  necessary  for  us  to  more  fully 
clarify  our  position.  I  hope  we  will  do  It 
and  make  It  very  plain  to  the  Executive 
Branch  that  we  do  not  take  our  responsi- 
bilities of  assuring  representation  for  our 
people  lightly. 

Mr  Chairman,  again.  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  and  sincere  appreciation  to  you  for  your 
kindness  In  scheduling  my  apF>earance.  I 
hope  that  my  views  on  this  bill  are  helpful 
to  you  in  your  deliberation. 

Mr  WiuoN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Pauntroy.  I'm  going  to  follow  up  on  your 
suggestion  that  our  subcommittee  look  Into 
tbla  postmaster  situation  In  the  District.  It's 
Interesting  that  while  we  were  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Alliance  representatives  came  over 
from  Oakland  and  explained  that  there  was 
a  vacancy  there,  and  they  felt  It  was  high 
time  that  a  Black  be  appointed  postmaster 
In  that  area. 

Certainly,  there  are  enough  qualified  peo- 
ple who  can  fill  the  bill.  After  we  were  there. 
and  the  Alliance  testified,  a  Black  was  ap- 
pointed as  Postmaster.  We  hope  we  did  have 
a  little  to  do  with  It. 

Perhaps  we  can  ask  some  questions  here 
to  find  out  It's  our  understanding  that  Mr. 
Beall  has  been  appointed  District  Manager. 
He  also  currently  holds  the  Job  as  Poet- 
master.  There  Is  no  reason  in  the  world  that 
we  shouldn't  have  a  Black  Postmaster  here 
In  the  District. 

Mr  Fauntrot.  I'm  sure  that  when  you  fol- 
Icrw  up.  you'll  find  out  It  was  going  to  hap- 
pen anyway.  Perhaps  itll  Just  happen  sooner. 

Mr.  Wn-son, Thank  you 

Mr.  Clay?   ^ 

Mr.  CukT.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  rm  very  Interested 
In  the  testimony  that  for  three  years,  the 
Postmaster's  position  has  been  vacant  In  the 
District.  I  would  think  that  labor  organiza- 
tions would  be  very  Interested  in  terms  of 
filling  positions  like  that  and  would  be  out 
agitating  that  these  i>08ltlons  be  filled  forth- 
with. 

Have  you  gone  to  any  of  the  AF  of  L  unions 
and  asked  for  support  in  terms  of  getting 
this  position  filled? 

Mr.  FAtTNTaoT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  cor- 
responded with  the  President  three  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Cult.  President  Nlzon? 

Mr  FAtTNTmoT.  Tee. 

Let  me  say  however  the  fact  tbat  the  va- 
cancy has  not  been  filled  argues  eloquently 
for  the  activity  of  a  union  like  the  National 
Alliance  which  has  60  years  of  experience 
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In  representing  the  Interests  of  minority  em- 
ployees of  the  Poetal  Service. 

I  am  not  In  a  jxMltlon  to  judge  at  all 
Mr  Beall's  sensitivity  or  concern  for  the 
postal  employees. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  you  could  Judge  that. 
cant  you? 

Mr.  Paumtsot.  I  wUl  not.  let's  say. 

There  is  no  way  In  the  world  that  he  nor 
unions  which  may  be  successful  In  achieving 
a  baxgalnlng  position  can  substitute  for  the 
60  years  of  experience  tbat  have  been  de- 
veloped by  this  union  In  addressing  prob- 
lems of  minority  employees. 

So  that,  no  matter  how  sensitive  Mr.  Beall 
may  be.  or  another  union  which  may  have 
the  bargaining  position,  you  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  the  kinds  of  experience  that  this 
union  baa  developed  In  addressing  the  kinds 
of  grievances  which  I.  from  the  80  percent 
of  the  Postal  employees  in  this  community 
have  been  getting  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Mr  Chairman  and  Mr.  Clay.  I  come  to 
this  table  out  of  a  backgrtiund  jf  some  12 
years'  activity  In  the  clvU  rights  movement 
as  a  representative  for  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  and  Dr.  King, 
and  have  viewed  with  awe  and  great  respect 
the  work  of  this  Alliance  not  only  in  behavior 
of  Postal  employees  on  the  questions  of  their 
employment  rights,  but  Federal  employees 
generally,  and  disadvantaged  people  around 
the  nation  In  particular 

Mr.  Clay.  I'm  quite  Interested  In  your 
statement  that  because  of  the  60  years  of 
activity  In  this  area,  that  the  Alliance  per- 
haps Is  better  equipped  and  better  qualified 
to  speak  in  the  area  of  Black  Interests.  I 
think  we  had  disagreements  with  witnesses 
yesterday  In  terms  of  a  Black  oriented  organ- 
ization with  Black  perspective. 

The  opinion  of  one  of  the  sp)oke8men  was 
one  of  we  have  a  number  of  Blacks  in  key 
positions  In  our  organization.  I  don't  think 
It's  fair  for  you  to  say  we're  not  Black- 
orlented. 

Could  you  comment  brlefiy  on  the  dif- 
ference between  an  organization  like  the 
National  Alliance  and  some  of  the  other 
Postal  unions. 

Mr.  FAtTNTROT.  I  think  you  put  your  finger 
on  the  point  when  you  say  that  they  Indicate 
that  they  feel  that  they  are  automatically 
equipped  to  represent  all  of  the  employees. 
But.  the  fact  Is  that  you  cannot  substitute 
for  the  kind  of  experience  that  the  members 
of  this  union,  the  employees  of  this  union 
have  had  representing  aggrieved  employees 
who  have  been   members  of  minorities. 

There  Is  no  way  In  the  world — unless  they 
employ  the  entire  staff,  which  I'm  not  sure 
the  members  of  this  union  would  object  to — 
but.  there's  no  way  In  my  Judgment  that 
you  can  substitute  for  that  experience 

The  fine  staff  of  the  EEOC.  the  fine  staffs  of 
our  various  government  agencies  which  have 
equal  employment  opportunity  offices;  those 
staffs  notwithstanding,  I  contend  that  until 
we  deal  with  the  very  sensitive  question  of 
racial  discrimination — and,  God  knows,  I 
wish  we  didn't  have  the  problems.  I  would 
like  to  put  on  some  rose-colored  glasses  and 
say  the  problems  disappeared  on  July  2nd. 
1964  when.  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Johnson  signed  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  I  wish  we  could  say  that,  but  the 
fact  Is.  we  have  those  continuing  problems, 
and  to  address  them,  you  need  particularly 
skilled  and  experienced  people. 

There  Is  no  body  of  experience  In  the 
Postal  Service  airena  more  able  to  address  this 
continuing  serious  problem  In  the  Postal 
Service  of  our  country  than  the  National 
Alliance 

That  Is  a  fact  tbat  I  tblnk  no  one  can  find 
sound  grounds  for  refuting. 
Mr.  Clat.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  WtLsoN.  Just  one  more  comment  about 
the  Postmaster  situation  here.  It's  my  un- 
derstanding  that  Mr.   Beall    Is   the   District 
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Manager,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  be  the  one  who  would  have  to  Initiate 
the  recommendation  for  Postmaster. 

I  don't  think  these  are  ordinary  circum- 
stances, so  I'm  going  to  talk  personally  to  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  about  this  matter  and 
see  If  we  can  get  some  action  started  Im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Paunthot.  That  would  help  both  the 
representative  on  the  HUl  and  the  union  to 
perform  the  services  that  we  should.  Once 
you  pcoS  the  amendment  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion, I'm  sure  that  will  do  fine. 

Mr.  WtLsoN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Fauntroy. 


THE  SKEPTICAL  PATRIOT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  an- 
nounced my  requset  to  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting OfiBce  for  an  investigation  Into 
the  amount  of  fuel  used  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  numerous  trips  to  his  homes 
In  Key  Biscayne  and  San  Clemente,  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
people  all  over  the  country  saying  that 
my  request  articulated  their  own  con- 
cern that  President  Nixon  was  asking 
the  American  people  to  make  sacrifices 
tliat  he  himself  appears  unwilling  to 
make. 

William  Raspberry,  the  able  columnist 
of  the  Washington  Post,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  same  concern  in  a  column 
entitled  "The  Skeptical  Patriot."  For 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  missed  it,  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  and  I  renew  my 
call  to  the  President  to  make  all  of  the 
sacrifices  he  has  asked  all  other  Amer- 
icans to  make. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
The  Skzptical  Pathiot 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

I'm  cold.  They've  turned  the  thermostat 
at  The  Washington  Post  down  to  68  degrees, 
and  while  that's  not  exactly  freezing.  It  is 
uncomfortable  for  those  of  us  who  prefer  a 
warm  room. 

I'm  also  late,  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  I'm  driving  more  slowly  these  days. 
I  get  passed  a  lot  and  honked  at,  but  that's 
all  right.  You  see  I'm  a  patriot,  and  when  my 
country  calls  .   .   . 

Probably  most  Americans  are  like  that: 
ready  to  make  a  modicum  of  personal  sacri- 
fice for  the  greater  good,  wanting  only  to 
know  that  we're  not  being  taken  advantage 
of  by  those  who  would  make  cynical  use  of 
our  patriotism. 

And  that,  frankly.  Is  what  Is  giving  me 
some  problems  now.  I  think  I  believe  there 
Is  a  fuel  shortage,  p>erhaps  even  an  energy 
crisis.  But  I  can't  be  sure,  and  I  don't  •wish 
to  be  made  a  fool  of. 

The  commentators  tell  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  message  was  a  good  one,  al- 
though, they  say.  It  may  have  relied  a  bit  too 
heavily  on  volunteerlsm  as  opposed  to  stern 
compulsory  measures.  Eissentlally,  however, 
they  take  the  crisis  as  literally  and  seriously 
as  they  did  the  Mideast  crisis,  and  they  say 
that  the  main  thing  wrong  with  the  Presi- 
dent's move  Is  that  It  came  late. 

That's  what  the  commentators  tell  me. 
What  I  heard — or  thought  I  heard — on  tele- 
vision last  week  was  a  recital  of  all  the  things 
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the  big,  powerful  fuel  interests  have  been 
seeking  for  the  past  several  years: 

The  Alaska  pipeline,  for  Instance.  And  strip 
mining  and  offshore  drilling  and  exploita- 
tion of  shale  oil  and  relaxation  of  pollution 
standards.  The  oU  interests  had  asked  for 
these  things  for  their  own  economic  rea- 
sons. Now  they'U  be  getting  them,  appar- 
ently, for  reasons  of  national  Interest,  per- 
haps even  national  survival. 

It's  hard  not  to  be  skeptical,  particularly 
since  nearly  all  of  the  information  on  energy 
reserves  comes  from  these  same  Interests. 

The  patriot  In  me  says  It  sounds  retison- 
able  when  the  President  urges  the  relaxation 
of  "environmental  regtilatlons"  In  order  to 
permit  a  "balancing  of  our  enrtronmental 
Interests,  which  all  of  us  share,  with  our 
energy  requirements,  which,  of  course,  are 
Indispensable." 

But,  says  the  skeptic  In  me,  wasn't  It  Just 
a  few  months  ago  that  they  were  telling  us 
that  dirty  fuel  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  either  going  blind 
or  choking  to  death?  So  how  come  It  makes 
sense  now  to  relax  the  prohibitions  against 
dirty  fuel  and  go  back  to  using  that  noxious 
high-sulfur  fuel  oil?  And  what  will  they  tell 
us  next  summer  when  we  start  crying  and 
choking  again? 

The  nation's  first  duty,  of  course.  Is  to 
survive,  and  only  crybabies  or  Idiots  will 
complain  over  a  few  degrees  reduction  in  the 
Interior  temperature. 

But  then  I  find  myself  wondering  whether 
the  chairman  of  Standard  OU  Is  shivering,  or 
carpoollng  it  to  the  office.  Or  I  read  where 
the  White  House  says  the  President  has  no 
Intention  of  curtailing  his  flights — in  his 
personal  Jet — to  Key  Biscayne  or  San 
Clemente. 

It  sounds  as  though  he's  sacrificing  right 
along  with  the  rest  of  us  when  he  says  he  Is 
turning  down  the  thermostat  in  the  Oval 
Office.  Then  I  remember  how  little  time  he 
spends  there,  and  I  wonder  if  I'm  being  had. 
I  could  accept  his  relaxing  at  Camp  David, 
Md.,  which  is  In  the  mountains  and  a  little 
colder  than  Washington.  But  sunny  Florida 
and  Southern  Cal.?  Somehow  It  doesn't  seem 
right. 

Nor  does  the  President's  Insistence  on  con- 
tinuing his  energy-wasting  flights  to  those 
sunny  retreats.  I'm  not  sure  what  I'd  have 
him  do:  Book  on  United  Air  Lines?  Take  a 
mUltary  hop  on  a  space-available  basis?  He 
could,  of  course,  stay  right  here.  I  under- 
stand there's  a  place  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  that  the  taxpayers  have  fixed  up  pretty 
nice.  Then  he  cculd  save  not  only  fuel  cocts 
of  his  own  trips  but  those  of  the  White 
House  reporters  as  well. 

And  aren't  they  getting  ready  for  another 
space  shot?  If  there's  really  a  fuel  crisis, 
shouldn't  they  close  Cape  Canaveral  down  for 
the  duration? 

■What  I'm  saying,  I  guess,  is  that  I'd  feel 
a  lot  better  about  taking  the  energy  crisis 
seriously  If  those  who  announced  It  showed 
more  evidence  of  taking  it  seriously. 

Oh,  weU,  patriotism  never  was  easy.  And 
nobody  ever  died  of  sniffles. 
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SEVERITY  OF  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoNsrN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  today's  Record  part  n  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  report  on  the 
severity  of  the  current  energy  shortage 
which  was  done  for  me.  The  report  fol- 
lows: 


Past  n  or  LiBBAaT  or  CoNcaxss  Rxpobt  on 

THB    SrvEsrrT    or    thx    Cureknt    Enekgt 

Shortage 

c.  sxvEBrnr  or  the  shoetage 

■When  the  production  cutbacks  and  cut- 
offs were  announced  by  the  Arab  oil-produc- 
ing states,  the  Initial  reaction  In  the  U.S. 
was  that  the  loss  of  Mid -East  supply  was  a 
minor  compllcatlor.  that  oottld  be  easily  ac- 
commodated. It  was  reasoned  that  since  only 
2\^%  of  our  oU  consumption  m  1972  w-as 
met  with  oU  from  the  Middle  East,  the  Im- 
pact would  not  be  very  great  Those  Initial 
assessments,  however,  appear  to  be  overly 
optimistic  because  they  eld  not  include  sev- 
eral important  cor^lderatlons  First,  the  di- 
rect Imports  of  .\rab  oil  have  averaged  about 
250%  more  for  1973  than  for  1972,  and  were 
even  higher  In  the  period  Immediately  pre- 
cealng  the  cutoff.  The  direct  imports  of  crude 
oU  from  the  Middle  East  In  1973  amount  to 
1.1  million  b  d  compared  to  the  estimated 
U.S.  demand  of  17.5  mUUon  b/d."  Second,  the 
United  States  imports  petroleum  products, 
especially  residual  and  distillate  fuel  oil, 
which  are  refined  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  Caribbean  from  Middle  Eastern  crude  oU. 
As  both  direct  and  indirect  shipments  of 
Arab  oU  are  affected,  the  reduction  In  supply 
may  amount  to  3  million  b  d  or  IB^c  of  the 
U.S.  dally  demand.  Third,  Canada,  which  sup- 
plies the  U.S.  with  more  than  any  other 
country  (1.1  mUllon  b  d  In  1972),  tradition- 
ally for  geographical  reasons  has  Imported 
as  much  oil  as  it  exported.  Because  Cfinada's 
producing  areas  are  In  Western  Canada,  It 
was  expedient  to  sell  the  surplus  oil  there 
to  the  U.S.  rather  than  to  transport  It  to 
Eastern  Canada.  Now  that  Canada's  Imports 
are  threatened.  It  has  placed  strict  controls 
on  oU  exports  and  Is  planning  to  redistribute 
as  much  of  Its  western  production  as  Is  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  requirements  of  Its  east- 
ern provinces. 

The  effect  of  this  will  reduce  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  by  a  comparable 
amount  (possibly  500,000  b/d),  and  probably 
would  push  the  U.S.  shortfall  over  20%. 
Fourth,  the  general  production  cuts  Imposed 
by  the  Arabs  have  tightened  world  supply 
to  the  point  where  competition  for  the  oU 
of  Venezuela,  Nigeria,  Iran,  Indonesia,  and 
others  may  make  It  difficult  for  the  U.S.  oil 
industry  to  buy  as  much  petroleum  from 
those  sources  as  It  did  last  year.  If  the  short- 
ages resulting  from  normal  demand  growth, 
natural  gas  curtaUments,  low  Inventories, 
and  an  exceptionally  cold  winter  are  added 
the  total  shortfall  could  be  as  much  as  35  ^c. 
While  that  Is  the  worst  possible  case.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  even  an  end  to  the  Arab  oU 
embargo  and  a  relatively  mUd  winter  could 
reduce  the  shortage  to  20%  or  less.  That  case, 
If  It  occ;icred.  would  minimize  the  gasoline 
problenB  Jhfti.  would  otherwise  develop  next 
sumn^^r.jPUt  would  come  too  late  to  prevent 
shortage  this  winter. 

Worldwide,  the  cutoff  of  Middle  East  oil 
has  reduced  world  oU  supplies  by  4  7  mil- 
lion b  d.'-^'  It  Is  expect-ed  that  the  production 
loss  In  November  wUl  be  about  6  mUllon 
b  d."  The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  repc-ts  that 
there  Is  no  alternate  supply  readily  available 
to  offset  a  reduction  of  this  maErnltude  Most 
non-Arab  producers  are  already  operating 
near  capacity  and  are  not  likely  to  Increase 
exports  to  the  U.S..  except  for  Indonesia 
which  has  offered  to  increase  production 
slightly. 

The  Impact  of  these  shortages  is  certain 
to  be  felt  by  all  consuming  nations,  but  the 
U.S,  and  the  Netherlands  will  likely  be  af- 
fected to  the  greatest  exte:;t.  assuming  that 
the  complete  embargo  is  not  extended  to 
other  countries.  Europe  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected since  It  gets  approximately  87.8Tr  of 
Its  oU  from  Arab  states  The  cutoff  for  Eu- 
rope Is  not  total,  however,  and  many  coun- 
tries  there    have    strategic    reserves    of    ap- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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proximately  BO  days.  The  U.S.,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  now  subject  to  a  100 '^o  embargo,  has 
no  strategic  oil  storage  system,  and  expects 
domestic  oil  production  to  decline. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  Just  how 
severe  the  shortage  will  be.  It  was  widely 
predicted  that  there  would  be  a  fuel  oil 
shortage  this  winter  and  that  now  appears 
to  be  Inevitable.  The  foreign  fuel  oU  that 
was  Imported  last  year  will  not  be  available 
this  year  because  exporters  face  possible 
shortages  in  their  own  countries  and  could  be 
cut  off  entirely  from  Middle  east  oil  if  they 
transship  crude  oU  or  petroleum  products  to 
the  United  States. 

The  real  effects  of  the  cutoff  have  not  yet 
been  felt  In  the  United  States  because  oU 
that  was  shipped  before  the  embargo  Is  still 
in  transit  and  the  peak  demands  of  the  heat- 
ing season  will  not  be  reached  until  late  De- 
cember. The  shortage  will  be  the  most  severe 
since  World  War  II  and  will  affect  every  en- 
ergy consuming  phase  of  American  life.  At 
the  worst,  some  factories,  schools,  and  busi- 
nesses may  have  to  close  or  limit  operations 
and  many  personal  activities  may  have  to  be 
curtailed  Many  homes  may  be  cold  and  many 
electric  utilities  may  have  to  limit  output  be- 
cause of  fuel  restrictions.  If  the  shortage  Is 
severe  and  protracted,  serious  strains  could 
develop  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  region  of  the  United  States  that  will 
probably  be  affected  the  most  will  be  New 
England,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  upper 
Midwest.  Half  of  the  residual  fuel  oil  Im- 
ported to  the  East  Coast  is  made  from  Arab 
oil.  That  oU  Is  used  primarily  to  produce  70% 
of  New  England's  electricity.  If  the  oil  supply 
Is  reduced  by  half.  35%  of  New  England's 
generating  capacity  will  be  cut.  Some  power 
systems  in  New  England  are  totally  depend- 
ent on  Mid-East  oil  and  wUl  have  difficulty 
finding  other  sources,  because  residual  fuel 
oil  la  not  yet  subject  to  mandatory  allocation. 
The  oil  shortage  problems  of  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  will  be  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  winters  are  usually  colder  there  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  country-  and  consequently  per- 
caplta  heating  requirements  are  higher. 

V.   POUCT   OPTIONS 

The  increasing  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  has  greatly  reduced  the  alternative  courses 
of  action  available  to  the  U.S.  For  the  most 
part.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  two  extreme 
options  of  total  capitulation  to  Arab  de- 
mands or  of  miliary  Intervention  to  restore 
supply  lines  would  be  used.  The  U.S.  can  re- 
spond In  other  ways  that  can  be  effective  to 
varying  degrees  over  both  the  short  and  long 
term. 

A.    DfCREASSO    DOMESTIC    PKOOUCTTON 

An  Immediate  Increase  In  domestic  pro- 
duction Is,  at  best,  only  a  partial  solution. 
Certainly  there  Is  Insufficient  productive  ca- 
pacity, even  Including  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves, to  meet  a  shortfiJl  of  4  to  4 4  million 
b  d.  To  the  extent  that  this  oil  Is  available, 
however,  the  shortage  can  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. During  the  oil  shortage  last  winter. 
production  controls  were  lifted  on  many  VS. 
fields  but  with  only  marginal  success.  It  la 
doubtful  that  US.  production  for  this  winter 
will  match  last  year's  total,  let  alone  meet 
the  greater  demand  of  this  year.  The  Oil  and 
Gus  Journal  reported  that  V3.  oil  fields  do 
not  have  siifflclent  productive  capacity  to 
compensate  for  an  Arab  oil  cutoff."  The 
Journal  estimated  that  only  100.000  b  d  of 
extra  domestic  production  could  be  made 
immediately  available.  After  90  days,  the 
Journal  predicted.  260.000  b/d  cotild  be  pro- 
duced If  pipeline  capacity  were  Increased, 
gas  and  brtne-handllng  facilities  were  ex- 
panded. A  maximum  of  446.000  b  d  could  be 
obtained  at  the  risk  of  reservoir  damage, 
wasted  natural  gas  through  tlarlng,  and  pol- 
lution. This  Increase  falls  far  short  of  the 
1.053,600  b  d  of  crude  oil  Imported  from 
the  Middle  East  In  July  1973.  It  should  also 
be   noted   that   the   445.000   b/d   Increase    Is 


considered  optimistic  by  many.  The  Texas 
Railroad  Commission,  which  oversees  the 
production  of  oil  in  Texas,  hsis  Indicated  that 
there  Is  no  excess  capacity  and  that  produc- 
tion could  be  increaeed  only  by  damaging 
the  reservoirs  which  would  reduce  even  more 
the  eventual  production."*  The  major  oil 
companies  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Increased  production  is  possible  and  have 
petitioned  for  Increased  allowables.  Even  the 
most  optimistic  estimates,  however,  predict 
that  the  cutoff  will  result  In  a  substantial 
shortfall  In  supply  at  a  time  when  Inven- 
tories should  be  building  up  for  the  high 
demands  of  winter's  heating  season. 

B.    STKICT    CONSERVATION     MEASCKES 

Mandatory  sUlocatlons  of  distillate  fuel  oil 
and  propane  were  implemented  earlier  this 
year  to  deal  with  the  predicted  winter  short- 
age. As  the  President  indicated  In  his  mes- 
sage of  November  8.  1973.  the  Arab  oil  cutoff 
may  require  more  extreme  measures,  an' 
rationing  may  be  necessary.  Senator  He-  / 
M.  Jackson  has  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  2'  .6) 
which  he  claims  could  result  In  savings  or 
additions  to  supplies  of  over  3  million  b/d 
within  5  months."  The  proposed  legislation 
would  require  a  declaration  of  national  emer- 
gency when  the  shortage  exceeds  5""- .  and 
would  direct  the  President  to  Issue  require- 
ments for  rationing  and  conservation  plans 
to  be  developed  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  goal  of  the  conservation  plans 
would  be  to  reduce  energy  consumption  by 
lO'-c  within  10  days  and  by  25%  within  4 
weeks  after  Implementatlou."  Some  of  the 
measures  may  Include  maximum  speed  limits 
of  50  m.p.h.  or  less;  mandatory  tuneups  of 
motor  vehicles;  a  ban  on  advertising  to  pro- 
mote the  consumption  of  energy:  mandatory 
Inspection  of  commercial  and  Industrial 
heating  and  air  conditioning  units;  tempera- 
ture limits  of  65°  P.  in  winter  and  80*  P.  In 
summer  for  all  buildings  owned  or  leased  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and  mandatory 
carpoollng.  Temporary  relaxation  of  air 
quality  standards  might  be  allowed  to  per- 
mit utilities  to  burn  high-sulfur  coal  Instead 
of  oil,  which  would  then  be  available  for 
transportation  and  space  heating. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  November  7th  na- 
tionwide address  on  the  energy  situation, 
proposed  a  broad  energy  conservation  plan 
that  would  give  him  the  authority  to  ration 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil.  reduce  speed  limits, 
exempt  industries  from  environmental  con- 
trols, and  to  impose  taxes  on  excessive  energy 
vise.  The  President  asked  the  Congress  to  re- 
turn the  United  States  to  permanent  day- 
light saving  time  and  ordered  Immediate 
cut3  In  the  use  of  energy  by  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  In  addition  to  the  7%  cut  ordered 
earlier.  He  ordered  that  Federal  offices  be 
heated  to  no  more  than  68*  F  and  that  Fed- 
eral vehicles  not  travel  more  than  50  m.pii. 
In  addition,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  asked  to  accelerate  the  rate  at  which 
nuclear  power  plants  are  being  licensed  and 
built.  He  directed  that  Industries  which  pres- 
ently use  coal  be  prevented  from  switching 
to  oil  and  encouraged  utilities  now  using 
oil  to  convert  to  coal  utilization.  Indlvlduala 
were  asked  to  lower  their  thermostats,  to 
form  carpools,  and  generally  reduce  thelr 
consimaptlon  of  energy.  He  urged  that  the 
following  steps  be  taken  at  the  state  level: 
halt  unnecessary  lighting,  stagger  working 
hours,  encourage  greater  use  of  mass  transit, 
and  adopt  a  50  m.p.h.  speed  limit.  In  the 
legislation  requested  by  the  President  was 
the  authority  to  enable  regulatory  agencies 
to  adjust  the  schedules  of  planes,  ships,  and 
other  carriers  in  order  to  conserve  energy. 

C.  COMMITKXNT  TO  KNTROT  SZLT-SUITICIZNCT 

One  consequence  of  the  Arab  oil  cutoff  la 
an  Intensified  Interest  In  developmg  energy 
aelf-Bufllclency  within  the  United  States. 
While  such  a  goal  would  take  years  to  realise, 
the  U.S.  does  have  large  quantities  of  co*l, 
oil  shale,  and  offshore  and  Alaokan  oil  that 


ultimately  could  reduce  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  oil.  To  accomplish  a  task  of 
such  magnitude  would  require  a  major  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  to  that  goal 
As  seen  by  Members  of  Congress,  particularly 
Senator  Jackson,  attaining  this  goal  would 
require  a  coordinated  national  energy  policy 
fortified  with  adequate  funds  and  manpower. 
Such  a  program  would  be  designed  to  reduce 
the  economic  and  technological  barriers  that 
stand  In  the  way  of  large  scale  use  of  coal 
gasification  and  liquefaction,  solar  energy, 
breeder  reactors,  and  fusion  reactors. 

Even  If  such  a  national  energy  program 
were  Initiated  and  were  ultimately  successful. 
It  would  probably  not  have  much  effect  on 
energy  supply  for  at  least  a  decade.  In  the 
meantime,  the  United  States  may  find  It 
expedient  to  launch  large-scale  exploration 
"nd  development  operations  In  promising  but 
politically  secure  areas  of  the  world.  The 
Orinoco  heavy  oil  reserves  of  Venezuela  may 
hold  close  to  one  trillion  barrels  of  oil. 
Canada's  Athabascan  tar  sands  300  billion 
barrels,  the  Green  River  oil  shale  formation 
600  billion  barrels  and  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  In  Alaska  an  undetermined 
amount. »  The  Atlantic  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  which  has  not  yet  been  explored  may 
also  contain  large  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

The  lead  time  required  to  develop  these 
reliable  sources  would  be  8  to  15  years,"  so 
they  could  not  be  Immediately  brought  to 
bear  on  the  present  situation.  A  national 
commitment  to  these  resources,  however, 
would  be  useful  In  negotiations  with 
Middle-Eastern  producers.  This  combined 
with  the  creation  of  an  organization  of  oil 
consuming  nations  could  conceivably  reduce 
the  prospect  of  arbitrary  supply  Interruptions 
m  the  future  and  could  promote  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  search  for  new 
sources  of  energy. 
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PUERTO  RICAN   DISCOVERY  DAY 


HON.  CH.4RLES  B    RANGEL 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  IS,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1493,  480  years  ago,  the  is- 
land of  Puerto  Rico  was  discovered  by 
Christopher  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage  to  the  new  world. 

As  we  celebrate  this  anniversary,  It  Is 
an  appropriate  time  for  us  to  remember 
and  express  appreciation  for  all  the  con- 
tributions which  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  made  to  our  society.  We  In 
New  York  City  have  been  particularly 
enriched  by  the  culture  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  people,  and  we  happily  join  them 
in  celebrating  this  anniversary  day.  rec- 
ognizing fully  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  a 
people  with  a  rich  history  that  has  be- 
come part  of  our  own. 
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BRONX  BOROUGH  PRESIDENT  ROB- 
ERT ABRAMS  CALLS  FOR  MASS- 
TRANSIT  FARE  FREEZE  TO  SAVE 
FUEL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bor- 
ough president  of  the  Bronx,  Robert 
Abrams,  has  made  an  excellent  sugges- 


tion to  encourage  the  use  of  mass  transit 
and  thus  conserve  dwindling  fuel  re- 
serves during  the  current  energy*  crisis. 
He  has  called  upon  the  Congress  to  adopt 
a  nationwide  freeze  on  all  mass  transit 
fares  for  the  duration  of  the  current  fuel 
emergency  to  encourage  the  public  to 
use  mass  transit  in  greater  numbers. 

We  have  had  the  sad  experience  in 
New  York  City  over  the  past  decade  of 
a  spiraling  mass  transit  fare  which  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  riders  with  each  in- 
crease.   Now    we    are    threatened    with 


another,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  provided 
the  subsidies  that  are  needed  to  operate 
our  mass  transit  system  at  a  fare  that 
can  be  afforded  by  the  working  people 
in  our  city  and  which  will  encourage  the 
use  of  the  system  over  the  family  car. 

Even  before  the  fuel  crisis  our  cities 
were  being  choked  to  death  by  the  auto- 
mobile and  we  recognized  the  need  for 
a  greater  emphasis  on  mass  transit.  Now 
with  the  national  fuel  emergency,  this 
emphasis  becomes  imperative. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  November  21,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dick  Clark,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  all 
the  blessings  of  life,  but  today  we  thank 
Thee  especially  that  we  are  citizens  of 
this  good  land,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equally  free  under  God.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  untold  riches  of  the  Earth,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  work  and  play  and  healthful 
living,  for  freedom  to  speak  and  write, 
for  public  education  and  regard  for  every 
man's  welfare. 

We  thank  Thee,  too,  for  prophets,  pa- 
triots, and  pioneers,  for  parents,  pastors, 
and  teachers,  for  heroes  in  war  and  in 
peace,  for  philosophers,  artists,  and 
musicians.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  com- 
radeship of  service  in  this  place. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  as  we  thank 
Thee  for  all  these  good  gifts.  Thou  wilt 
continue  Tliy  providential  care  over  us 
and  make  our  Nation  great  in  the  quali- 
ties which  are  pleasing  to  Thee,  even  the 
righteousness  which  is  doing  Thy  will. 

We  pray  In  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pbo  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  21,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senatfi 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Claek, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

JaMIS  O.  EASTt.AND, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 


day, November  20,   1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Raymond  C.  Anderson,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes   Regional   Commission. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 


be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
a  nomination  at  the  desk  which  was  re- 
ported earlier  today,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Raymond  C.  An- 
derson, of  Michigan,  to  be  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gional Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


WOMEN  IN  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  525,  H.R.  9575. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9575,  to  provide  for  the  enlistment 
and  commissioning  of  women  in  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  happy  a  bill  of  this  na- 
ture, extending  equality  to  women  so  far 
as   the   Coast   Guard   Reserve   is   con- 
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cemed.  Is  before  the  Senate  today.  J  hope 
that  the  difflculUes  which  women  are 
having  In  being  admitted  to  the  military 
academies  will  shortly  be  overcome  be- 
cause, \1  we  believe  In  equality,  they 
should  have  the  same  rights  that  men 
have  in  this  area,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
areas.  So  that  this  difBculty  which  they 
seem  to  be  having  at  the  moment.  I  hope 
will  be  done  away  with. 

May  I  say  it  was  my  pleasure  this  year 
to  nominate  a  young  woman  from  Mon- 
tana for  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy. If  any  others  come  along,  they  will 
be  given  the  same  consideration  as  their 
male  counterparts. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Having  served  In 
the  merchant  marine.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  better  in  the  forecastle  than  to 
have  dkS  members  of  the  crew  a  number 
of  lady  members  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, or.  as  the  British  cadi  it,  the  mer- 
chant navy.  Maybe  I  will  go  back  to  the 
merchant  marine  if  this  eventuates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  sounds  pretty 
good.  Captain. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iH.R.  9575)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


SENATOR  DANIEL  INOUYE  AND 
WATERGATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
Parade  magazine  for  November  11,  1973. 
which.  I  think,  reaches  a  circulation  of 
between  14  and  15  million  readers,  con- 
tains a  most  Interesting  article  about 
Senator  Daniel  iNotm.  The  article  is 
entitled  "Senator  Danul  Inouyi: 
Watergate  Changed  His  Life."  and  wm 
written  by  Lloyd  Shearer.  It  is  worth 
placing  in  the  Rxcord. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Senator  Dakul 
Inoittx.  one  of  the  shining  lights  in  this 
Chamber,  would  make  a  very,  very  ac- 
ceptable candidate  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

(From  Parsde  magSKlne.  Not.   11,   1973] 

SXNATOE  Danttl  Iwoctx  :   Watkxoatb 

Chamobb  Hu  Lirs 

(By  Lloyd  Sheaxer) 

Washtnoton,  DC  and  HoMOi.Tn.u. — ThU 
p&Bt  summer  when  the  Waterg»te  bearings 
reached  their  ap>oge«,  a  group  of  schoolboys 
ran  up  to  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  and  Dan  Inouye. 

"I  stepped  b€u:k."  explains  the  dlmlnutlv* 
(6  feet,  8  inches)  Democratic  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  "because  I  knew  from  ezperlenoe 
that  everybody  wants  Ted's  autograph.  But 
this  time  it  was  different.  The  klda  didn't 
want  his  autograph.  They  wanted  mine.  I 
knew  then  that  Watergate  had  changed  my 
Ufe." 

Ironically.  Inouye  (pronounced — tn-aw- 
v&y)    vehemently  refused  to  accept  a  place 


on  the  Watergata  committee  when  It  was 
first  offered  to  him.  "I  tried  every  way  I 
knew  to  get  out  of  the  assignment." 

But  the  Democratic  leadership  insisted. 
They  wanted  someone  with  a  Mr.  Cle«n 
Image  to  investigate  the  Republicans'  dirty 
tricks,  and  Inouye  has  a  spotless  record  Ln 
politics.  Until  Watergate,  however,  national 
limelight  escaped  him. 

In  1959,  when  he  arrived  in  Washington, 
a  freshman  CoDgressman  to  represent  the 
new  state  of  HawaU,  he  was  Introduced  to 
the  venerable  and  veteran  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Sam  Rayburn.  then  77. 

"It's  a  very  great  honor  for  me."  acknowl- 
edged Inouye.  "to  meet  the  most  famous, 
widely  recognized  member  of  the  Congress." 

Speiaker  Sam  took  optical  inventory  of 
Inouye.  "Don't  worry,"  the  Texan  assured 
him.  "You'll  soon  be  the  second  most  widely 
recognized  member  In  the  Congress." 

Inouye,  35,  raised  a  quizzical  eye-brow. 
"How  do  you  figure  that,  Mr.  Speaker?" 

Rayburn  replied  quickly,  "We  don't  have 
too  many  one-armed,  Japanese  Congressmen 
here." 

raoPHBCT  rvnTru.vD 

Today.  14  years  later,  after  three  years  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  almost  two 
terms  in  the  Senate.  Daniel  Inouye  has 
virtually  fulflUed  the  prophecy  of  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn.  who  died  In  1961.  He  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  widely  recognized 
members  of  the  US.  Senate 

Owing  to  his  ethnic  background  (Japa- 
nese), the  loss  of  his  right  arm  (In  World 
War  n)  and  his  membership  In  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee.  Senator  Inouye  Is  In- 
stantaneously recognized  these  days. 

Prior  to  Watergate,  he  was  known  mostly 
In  the  Senate  and  within  the  borders  of  his 
own  state  where  he's  always  been  exceed- 
ingly popular  (In  1908  be  was  reelected  by 
a  staggermg  83.3  percent  of  the  ballots  ) 

"Now,"  he  says.  "It's  a  different  ball  game. 
When  I  get  off  the  plane  In  San  Pranclaco, 
going  to  or  coming  from  Honolulu,  people 
come  up  to  me  and  shake  my  hand.  Perfect 
strangers.  They've  seen  me  on  TV.  I've  ap- 
peared on  all  the  networks.  I'm  constantly 
caUed  for  Interviews  and  speeches.  Before 
Watergate,  my  exposure  quotient  was  al- 
most zero,  at  least  on  the  M^iniund 

MOaX  MAIL.  Moak  WOkK 

"Watergate  added  five  hours  to  my  work- 
day, every  day.  The  mall  load  Increased  from 
200  to  1000.  The  peak  was  something  Uke 
4000  a  day. 

"Prom  a  family  standpoint."  Inouye  con- 
tinues. "Watergate  also  made  a  difference. 
My  home  telephone  numbers  in  both  Wash- 
ington and  Hawaii  are  listed.  My  son  Dan.  0. 
used  to  enjoy  answering  the  phone.  But 
since  Watergate  I  grab  the  phone,  because 
although  moat  of  the  phone  calls  are  courte- 
ous, there  are  now  some  that  are  rather 
hateful.  I  don't  want  Danny  picking  up  the 
receiver  and  getting  barraged  by  obscenities. 
UntU   Watergate  I   never  got  obscene  caUs." 

Before  Watergate,  however.  Inouye  was 
never  considered  a  possible  Democratic  Vice 
Presidential  candidate:  now  he  Is.  There  Is 
no  mentioned  Democratic  Presidential  hope- 
ful— Kennedy.  Mondale.  or  Humphrey — who 
does  not  hold  Inouye  In  a  favorable  running- 
mate  light. 

A  wax  hero,  a  Methodist,  a  minority  ethnic 
member,  a  superb  campaigner  who  has  never 
lost  a  race,  a  politician  uns\illled  by  the 
slightest  stain  of  scandal.  Inouye  is  regard- 
ed as  a  political  plus  At  49  he  is  young, 
vigorous,  growing,  an  exemplary  US.  Senator. 
The  largest  campaign  contribution  he  ever 
received  was  donated  by  Mary  Lasker.  widow 
of  the  advertising  tycoon,  Albert  Lasker. 

"It  was  In  1958,"  Inouye  narrates,  "right 
after  HawaU  was  aocorded  statehood,  and  I 
announced  my  can^lldacy  for  the  House  of 


Representatives.  One  day  I  received  a  (5000 
check  from  New  York  City  from  Mary  Lasker. 
I  had  never  met  a  woman  named  Mary 
Lasker. 

"But  there  was  her  check  and  a  one-line 
letter.  It  said.  'I  wish  you  all  the  best.'  That's 
all.  I  wrote  a  letter  thanking  her,  but  I  never 
got  a  respotise.  Three  years  later  I  finally  met 
Mrs.  Lasker,  and  I  thanked  her.  'Oh,  don't 
mention  It,'  she  said.  Incidentally,  she  never 
asked  me  for  a  single  favor  " 

WHAT    I    WOULD    LIKX 

Inouye  Itislsts,  "I  do  not  want  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have  never 
in  my  wildest  dreams  seen  myself  In  that 
role,  and  I  don't  see  It  now.  What  I'd  like  are 
two  more  terms  in  the  Senate.  Nothing  more. 
By  that  time  I  would  be  62.  My  son  would  be 
22.  capable  of  earning  his  own  living. 

"I'd  like  then  to  go  back  to  Hawaii  with 
my  wife  Margaret,  perhaps  teach  a  seminar 
In  political  science,  maybe  wTlte  a  book  on 
government.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  books  on  gov- 
ernment, but  I've  yet  to  see  one  that  would 
give  a  real  Insight  into  what  goes  on  around 
here.  For  example.  Just  look  at  how  I  got 
appointed  to  the  Watergate  Committee." 

Originally,  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senate 
Democratic  Leader,  decided  that  no  Democrat 
who  was  a  lawyer  should  t>e  assigned  to  the 
Watergate  Committee.  Immediately  that 
eliminated  half  the  Democrats  In  the  Senate 
His  second  restriction  was  that  no  senior 
Senator  who  chi^lred  a  committee,  Pulbrlght 
of  Foreign  Relations,  Eastland  of  Judiciary. 
McCIellan  of  Appropriations,  Jackson  of  In- 
terior, should  be  assigned,  because  these 
Senators  already  carried  too  heavy  a  work- 
load. A  third  restriction  held  that  if  any 
Democratic  Senator  had  ever  aspired  to  the 
Presidency  or  had  been  mentioned  seriously 
for  It,  then  he,  too,  was  disqualified. 

"It  finally  came  down  to  four  of  us,"  Inouye 
says  half  Jokingly,  "myself,  Montoya.  Tal- 
madge,  and  Sam  Ervln.  And  even  then,  Mike 
Mansfield  had  to  scrap  the  lawyer  restriction, 
or  he  couldn't  have  gotten  anybody." 

ALL    rOS    THE    BXST 

Inouye,  of  course,  la  now  happy  that  he 
accepted  the  Watergate  chore.  It  not  only 
afforded  him  maximum  TV  exposure  and  new 
prestige  during  his  start-up  campaign  for  a 
third  term,  but,  he  says.  "I  believe  what  the 
committee  disclosed  will  have  a  lasting  effect 
on  future  Presidents  and  their  advisers.  It 
will  help  reform  the  campaign  practices  of 
the  nation." 

The  Senator,  who  spent  (60.000  In  his  first 
Senatorial  race  In  1962  and  970,000  in  1968, 
says  that  he  personally  has  learned  a  great 
deal  from  the  Watergate  hearings. 

"Having  been  In  politics  since  1954."  he 
explains,  "I  wasn't  particularly  naive  about 
big  money,  but  I  never  dreamed  that  so 
much — •eo  million  of  Republican  funds  and 
about  »37  million  of  Democratic  funds — was 
Involved  in  the  '72  campaign. 

"I  was  also  not  aware  of  the  dirty  tricks, 
the  espionage,  the  arm-twisting,  the  shady, 
scurvy,  slimy  tactics,  the  corruption  of  young 
men  by  older  men  who  preached  law  and  or- 
der. And  this  bugging  of  telephones!  It's  been 
shocking!  And  what  a  horrible  commentary 
on  our  democracy! 

"I'm  sad  to  say,"  he  asserts,  "that  many  of 
us  In  the  Senate  Just  assume  that  our  phones 
are  tapped.  I  operate  on  that  basis.  You  no- 
tice that  the  doors  to  my  office  are  always 
open.  IX  you  come  Into  my  file  room,  you'll 
notice  a  whole  bank  of  filing  cabinets. 
They're  all  op>en.  No  one  has  to  Jimmy  them. 
The  only  time  we  lock  our  doors  Is  at  night. 
In  Honolulu,  the  same  thing.  My  desk  Is  set 
up  In  such  a  way  that  as  soon  as  one  opens 
the  door  they  can  see  me.  I  make  myself  ac- 
cessible, and  if  your  discussion  Is  unfit  for 
my  secietary's  ears,  I  dont  want  to  bear  It. 
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NAMXS    AND    AMOUNTS 

"I  recently  had  a  campaign  fund-raising 
dinner  In  Honolulu.  I  released  all  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  contributors  and  the 
amount  each  had  contributed,  and  I'm  going 
to  insist  upon  that  procedure. 

"At  a  time  when  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  has  resigned  and  the  President 
himself  Is  under  fire  and  the  whole  political 
system  Is  under  a  dark  cloud  of  suspicion.  I 
believe  that  legislators,  politicians  have  to 
reassure  the  people  that  honesty  and  open- 
ness and  decency  are  still  the  character  In- 
gredients of  the  men  they  elected." 

Daniel  Inouye,  the  first  Nisei  ever  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  feels  a  very  special  obli- 
gation to  the  American  way  of  life  even 
though  he  has  been  a  victim  of  its  preju- 
dices. 

Pre-war  Hawaii,  run  by  the  descendants 
of  the  American  missionaries  who  had  stolen, 
connived,  and  Intermarried  into  Hawaiian 
property,  was  full  of  bias.  It  was  only  through 
the  Intervention  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
that  the  War  Department  after  Pearl  Harbor 
permitted  1500  Nisei  volunteers  to  Join  the 
U.S.  Army,  form  the  442nd  Regiment  combat 
team  and  die  In  Italy  In  horrendous  numbers 
to  prove  their  loyalty.  Eventually  some  33,000 
Nisei  saw  action  In  Europe. 

WHAT    PRICE    GLORY? 

In  1946,  Capt.  Daniel  Inouye  was  returning 
to  Honolulu.  Heavily  decorated  with  rows  of 
campaign  ribbons,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Purple  Heart — 
small  comjjensatlon  for  the  loss  of  his  right 
arm  In  a  gallant  assault  against  a  German 
machine-gun  bunker  In  Italy — Inouye 
walked  Into  a  San  FYanclsco  barber  shop,  his 
empty  right  sleeve  pinned  to  his  tunic.  He 
asked  for  a  haircut. 

"We  dont  serve  Japs  here,"  the  owner 
snapped. 

Twenty-seven  years  later,  Inouye  was  again 
to  hear  the  "Jap"  racial  slur:  this  time 
from  John  J.  Wilson,  the  Watergate  lawyer 
for  President  Nixon's  two  closest  advisers. 
Bob  Haldeman  and  John  Ehrllchman,  the 
latter  now  under  Indictment  for  perjury  and 
conspiracy.  Subsequently,  attorney  Wilson 
apologized,  and  Inouye  generously  accepted 
the  apology,  attributing  the  "Jap-crack"  to 
the  hot  climate  generated  by  the  Watergate 
hearings.  In  which  the  Senator  had  muttered 
under  his  breath,  after  hearing  Ehrllchman's 
testimony,  "What  a  liar." 

Dan  Inouye  was  born  In  Honolulu  on  Sept. 
7,  1924.  the  son  of  poor  Japanese  Immigrant 
parents.  His  mother  was  the  orphaned  daugh- 
ter of  a  Hiroshima  family  whose  members 
had  slgrned  up  for  contract  labor  on  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Hawaii.  His  father  came  to 
Hawaii  from  Japan  with  his  parents  at  the 
age  of  4. 

Named  after  a  Methodist  minister,  young 
Dan  was  raised  In  poverty.  He  attended  Hono- 
lulu public  schools,  was  graduated  from  Mc- 
Klnley  High  School,  then  named  "Tokyo 
High,"  because  most  of  Its  students  were 
Japanese. 

Arm    PEARL    HARBOR 

When   Pearl   Harbor  erupted,   Inouye   was 

17.  At  the  outset  of  the  war,  all  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  were  discharged  from 
National  Ouard  units  In  Hawaii  and  rejected 
by  the  Selective  Service  system.  Sometime 
later,  President  Roosevelt  declared,  "Ameri- 
canism Is  a  matter  of  the  mind  and  heart; 
American  Is  not,  and  never  was,  a  matter  of 
race  and  ancestry."  He  ordered  the  War  De- 
partment to  accept  a  limited  number  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent.  Dan  Inouye, 

18.  a  freshman  In  pre-med  studies  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  was  one  of  those.  Sent 
to  Italy  where  he  won  a  battlefield  comnUs- 
slon  as  a  second  lieutenant  "because  I 
learned  how  to  kill  well,"  he  was  seriously 
wounded  by  a  German  rifle  grenade  at  close 


range,  spent  20  months  In  various  Army  hos- 
pitals after  losing  his  right  arm. 

MEETS    FUTtTRE    WIFE 

Returning  to  Honolulu,  he  abandoned 
hopes  of  becoming  a  surgeon  and  entered  the 
U.  of  Hawaii  as  a  pre-law  student.  There  he 
met  Margaret  "Maggie"  Awamura,  daughter 
of  a  Honolulu  Jeweler  who  had  done  her 
undergraduate  work  at  Hawaii  and  bad  also 
taken  a  master's  degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

"I  met  him  via  a  phone  call,"  Mrs.  Inouye 
says  of  her  first  date  with  her  husband.  "He 
called  to  say  hello  and  asked  me  for  a  date, 
a  dinner-dance  at  Fort  Shafter  with  some  of 
his  veteran  friends.  I  said  yes,  and  on  the 
second  date  he  took  me  out  to  dinner  and 
proposed.  I  said  yes  again. 

"We  got  married  in  1949  and  went  off  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  I  worked  as  a  secre- 
tary m  the  Navy  Department  while  Dan 
went  to  George  Washington  University 
Law  School.  Then  we  returned  to  Hono- 
lulu where  Dan  practiced  law  and  went 
into  politics.  It  was  a  very  propltous  time. 
For  years  the  Republican  Party  had  domi- 
nated politics  In  the  Islands,  but  after  the 
war  the  Democratic  Party  opened  Its  arms 
to  the  returning  Nisei  and  other  under- 
privileged groups,  and  Dan  ran  Into  them." 

Inouye  ran  for  the  territorial  House  of 
Representatives  In  1954,  was  elected  majority 
leader  at  age  30.  held  the  position  untU 
1958  when  he  was  elected  to  the  HawaU 
Senate. 

A  year  later  when  HawaU  became  a  state  he 
won  election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  then  re-election  to  a  full  term  In 
1960.  In  1962  he  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
against  Benjamin  Dillingham  II,  son  of  a 
prominent  Hawaii  famUy,  and  won  by  nearly 
70  percent  of  the  vote.  In  1968  he  won  by 
an  even  greater  margin.  And  In  1974  his 
third-term  victory  seems  assured. 

The  Senator  and  his  wife  have  only  one 
child,  9-year-old  son  Danny,  "who  came  late 
In  our  lives,  when  we  both  were  40,"  inouye 
points  out,  "and  I  try  to  spend  as  much  time 
with  him  as  possible.  We  live  In  Bethesda, 
Md.,  and  we  feed  tropical  fish  and  look  after 
squirrels,   chipmunks  and   birds   together. 

ENTERTAXN    LTITLE 

"My  wife  and  I  don't  entertain  very  much. 
In  the  eight  years  we've  had  our  Bethesda 
house,  we've  had  two  receptions,  both  of 
them  neighborhood  receptions.  I  don't  give 
parties  for  ambassadors  or  other  Senators  or 
visiting  dignitaries.  I  need  time  to  be  alone 
with  my  famUy,  to  collect  my  thoughts,  to 
think  things  through." 

When  asked  how  he  would  describe  him- 
self politically,  the  Senator  says  he's  a  mod- 
erate Democrat.  He  regrets  having  supported 
the  Vietnamese  war,  attributes  It  In  large 
part  to  his  friendship  with  Lyndon  Johnson 
"and  the  conditions  of  the  times." 

He  used  to  wear  an  artificial  arm  "when  I 
first  got  out  of  the  hospital,"  and  asks,  "Did 
you  know  that  PhU  Hart  (Democratic  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan]  and  Bob  Dole  [Repub- 
lican Senator  from  Kansas]  and  I  were  all  In 
the  same  veterans  hospital  In  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  after  the  war?  Prosthetics  weren't  very 
well  developed  back  then.  Wearing  an  arti- 
ficial arm  In  tropical  Hawaii  was  uncom- 
fortable and  sticky  and  smelly.  And  I  didn't 
need  It  to  practice  law,  so  I  took  It  off;  and 
I  Just  haven't  worn  one  since." 

LEADS    POLL 

This  past  August,  a  survey  by  the  Gallup 
Poll  people  revealed  that  all  seven  members 
of  the  Watergate  committee  were  favorably 
regarded  by  a  majority  of  Americans,  with 
some  achieving  a  nationwide  name  aware- 
ness. 

In  that  same  survey,  the  Gallup  pollsters 
asked  their  subjects  to  rate  the  seven  com- 


mittee members  on  a  lO-polnt  attitude  scale. 
Daniel  Inouye  came  In  first  with  a  84  percent 
favorable  rating.  Sam  Ervln  was  second  with 
81  percent,  Howard  Baker  third  with  78. 

Those  statistics  faithfully  reflect  the  sen- 
sational popularity  climb  of  Daniel  Inouye 
In  the  past  six  months  from  Island  Senator 
to  national  celebrity. 

Where  he  goes  from  here  he  declines  to 
speculate.  His  reelection  In  1974  seems  a 
certainty.  The  Republicans  in  Hawaii  may 
not  even  offer  token  opposition.  Inouye 
maintains  that  U.S.  Senator  Is  as  high  an 
ofllce  as  he  cares  to  achieve.  Certainly  he  has 
brought  great  honor  to  his  native  state  by 
his  Horatio  Alger  rise.  But  politics  has  an 
Insidious  w^ay  of  infecting  men  with  Its  am- 
bition virus.  And  It  would  surprise  few  peo- 
ple if  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
In  1976  nominated  him  as  Its  candidate  for 
the  Vice  Presidency. 


AUTHORIZ.ATION  FOR  PRINTING 
ADDinON^^L  COPIES  OF  SENATE 
HEARING.'^  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
GERALD  !'.  FORD  TO  BE  VICE 
PRESIDEN  r 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  206 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion additional  copies  of  Its  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  In  such  quan- 
tity as  shall  not  exceed  the  statutory  $1,200 
limitation  under  a  simple  resolution. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  has  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  on  whose  behalf  I  submit 
the  resolution,  and  in  his  words.  The 
statement  is  to  be  taken  as  though  read 
by  Senator  Cannon.  It  Is  a  proposal  to 
save  a  part  of  the  taxpayers'  money  by 
printing  the  additional  copies  at  this 
time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Cannon's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  by  Senator  Cannon 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  additional  copies  of 
Its  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  to  be  Vice  F^resldent  of  the  United 
States  In  such  quantity  as  sha'.l  not  exceed 
the  statutory  $1,200  limitation  under  a 
simple  resolution. 

This  nomination  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported Sy  nie  today.  In  vie-*-  of  the  wide  pub- 
lic Interest  in  Mr.  Ford's  nomination,  the 
committee  will  inevitably  need  more  than  Its 
normsi]  complement  of  this  document.  In 
order  that  a  portion  of  the  taxpaye.»-s'  money 
may  be  saved  by  printing  the  e^ddltlonal 
copies  at  the  same  time.  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Senate  now  consider  and  approve  this 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pre  tem- 
pore. Is  there  ob.lectlon  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution?  There 
being  no  objection,  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  206)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE REPORT  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
GERALD  R  FORD  TO  BE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

3  R»s.  207 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Administra- 
tion additional  copies  of  lU  report  on  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  such 
quantity  aa  shall  not  exceed  the  statutory 
$1,200  limitation  under  a  simple  resolution 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  the  reso- 
lution will  make  available  addiuonal 
copies  of  the  committee  report  on  the 
nominaUon  of  Gkhald  R  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  within  the 
limitation  in  the  Senate  rules. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  CAmioN  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  _  ^      ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemint  or  SENAToa  Canwon 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  additional  copies  of 
Its  report  on  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  m  such  quantity  aa  shall  not  exceed 
the  statutory  $1,200  limitation  under  a 
simple  resolution. 

This  nomination  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  me  today  In  view  of  the  wide  pub- 
Uc  Interest  In  Mr.  Ford's  nomination,  the 
Committee  wUl  Inevitably  need  more  than 
Its  normal  complement  of  this  document.  In 
order  that  a  portion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
may  be  saved  by  printing  the  additional 
copies  at  the  same  time.  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Senate  now  consider  and  approve  this 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  207)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


which  would  authorize  the  committee  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $10,300  for  the  pur- 
chase of  20.600  1974  wall  calendars  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate — 200  per  Member. 
The  calendars  are  published  by  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  have  been  made  available  to 
for  distribution  to  their  constituents. 
Members  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  20R!  M  1^  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

A  TIME   FOR  THANKSGIVING 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  of  the  year  in  many  of  our 
churches,  it  is  the  custom  to  bring  to 
the  altar  the  fruits  of  the  land  and  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  sky.  in  order  that 
we  may  recognize  our  debt  to  our  Creator 
in  fructifying  the  land  for  our  blessing 
and  sustenance.  At  this  particular  time 
there  Is  added  significance.  I  think,  be- 
cause we  have  been  amidst  perilous 
ways,  nevertheless  enjoying  am  affluence 
which  is  given  to  few  nations  and  to  few 
peoples  to  receive. 

Our  Ills,  it  seems  to  me.  stem  in  con- 
siderable part  from  our  abundance  and 
from  our  affluence  and  from  our  well- 
being  We  have  been  bving  beyond  our 
means,  perhaps,  in  the  use  of  energy. 
We  have  been  living  in  our  productive 
life  for  the  use  of  others,  some  of  these 
usages  must  continue. 

But  I  think  it  is  time,  at  this  period 
of  thanksgiving,  to  note  that  we  are  in- 
dulged by  the  beneficence  of  the  creative 
forces  which  sustain  us  and  that  we  are 
indeed  a  blessed  people. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  wrote: 
Happy  are  all  free  peoples,  too  strong  to  b« 

dlsposaeased: 
But  blessed  are  thoee  among  nations  who 
dare  to  be  strong  for  the  rest  t 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
CALENDARS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Committe* 
on  Rules  and  Administration  (Mr. 
Cannon).  I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  ae  follows : 

S.  Rxs.  208 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  authortaed  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  not  to  exceed  $10,300  for  the 
pvirchase  of  20.600  calendars.  The  calendars 
shall  be  distributed  as  prescribed  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  (Mr. 
Cannon  ) ,  I  report  an  original  resolution 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 
Mr  MANSFIELD; 

John  Fit7cerald  Kennedy 
A  Remembrance 
What  Is  ten  years  remembered: 

Is  it  shots  of  Infamy  in  a  Dallas  street? 

A  clinical  report  of  a  murder. 
Is  It  a  dress  dark -splotched  with  blood? 

The  swollen  faces  of  grief. 
Is  It  a  raln-fUled  sky  over  Washington? 
A  silent  throng  under  the  Capitol's 
dome. 
Is  It  two  children  and  a  child's  single 
cry? 
A  riderless  horse. 
An  intonation  In  a  cathedral. 
The  flickering  of  a  flame. 
What  Is  ten  years  remembered : 
How  much  rain  beating  on  a  grave- 
site? 
How  much  snow  falling  and  filtered 

sunlight? 
How  many  mind- flashes  of  a  man? 
Of  his  humor  and  humanity. 
Of  his  sense  and  sensitivity. 


Ten  years  after.  It  is  all  remembered  and 
more: 
An  assertion  of  human  decency. 
A  trust  of  freedom. 
A  confidence  In  reason. 
A  love  of  country. 
A  kindled  hope  for  the  Nation. 
This  was  John  FiUgerald  Kennedy. 
This  Is  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
Ten  years  after. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  time  often  lessens  the  pain  of  a 
dreadful  event,  but  it  can  never  erase  the 
memory  of  such  an  occurrence.  There  are 
persons,  of  course,  who  are  closer  to  a 
tragedy  than  others;  but  as  the  tides  of 
the  ocean,  they  ebb  and  flow  and  come 
to  touch  the  lives  of  many  persons,  per- 
haps millions.  In  a  sense,  my  brief  words 
today  may  express  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  are  far  removed  from  this  Chamber. 
Mr.  President.  I  recall  vividly  those 
first  shattering  moments  of  a  decade  ago 
when  word  of  the  happening  in  Dallas 
came  to  the  Senate  floor.  Tomorrow,  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  perhaps  millions 
and  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world,  will  take  a  further  personal  Inven- 
tory of  their  recollections  of  the  date 
when  the  news  flashed  that  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  been  the 
victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet. 

In  reviewing  the  tragic  events  of  No- 
vember 22.  1963,  we  have  collectively 
asked  ourselves.  "What  manner  of  people 
are  we.  that  such  violence  Is  bred  In  our 
midst?"  This  question  and  the  self -ap- 
praisals that  I  think  It  must  engender 
have  served,  hopefully,  to  make  us  a  bet- 
ter Nation,  a  better  people. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  Justice  to  the 
American  character  for  which  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  held  such  high  hopes, 
let  us  also  acknowledge  that  the  same 
Nation,  the  same  people,  which  fostered 
his  assassin  gave  birth  to  John  Kennedy 
and  responded  to  his  call— his  repeated 
calls — for  finer  ways  and  higher  deeds 
for  mankind  everywhere. 

Those  who  write  the  Judgment  on  this 
era  will  not  appraise  us  solely  on  the 
basis  of  that  insane  moment  in  Dallas  but 
on  the  extent  to  which  we.  as  a  Nation 
and  a  people,  live  up  to  the  ideals  for 
which  John  Kennedy  labored. 

For  those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  and  working  with  John  Ken- 
nedy In  this  body.  I  think  our  lives  have 
been  enriched  by  that  cherished  expe- 
rience. It  has  been  for  me.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  stand  by  him  In  many 
Important  matters.  I  was.  with  him.  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  and  the  coun- 
try today  that  perhaps  a  little  glimpse  of 
his  character  In  helping  people  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  he  sought  mem- 
bership— he  was  not  assigned  to — the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  on  which  I  serve.  At  that 
time  and  later,  he  wsis  articulate  clearly 
and  effectively  the  concerns  of  what 
many  people  call  the  downtrodden,  the 
disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  the 
helpless,  and.  yes.  sometimes  those  who 
were  really  hopeless. 

I  can  recall  the  very  moment  on  the 
Senate  floor  when  we  learned  that  this 
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great  voice  for  people,  for  oppressed 
people,  had  been  silenced.  We  were  In- 
volved In  the  Senate,  on  November  22, 
1963.  with  Em  amendment  to  the  Library 
Service  Act.  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of 
Oregon  was  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  have  often  thought  of  John  Kennedy 
itanding,  as  a  Senator,  behind  his  desk, 
presenting  his  thoughts,  his  views,  from 
the  desk  to  my  left  near  the  door. 

I  remember  him  so  very  well  as  the 
manager  of  legislation  when  he  brought 
It  to  the  floor.  He  was  an  entirely  differ- 
ent person,  expeditious,  when  legislation 
from  a  subcommittee  of  which  he  was 
chairman  was  brought  to  the  floor. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  that 
le;:lslation.  I  recall  how  much  it  meant 
to  West  Virginia  and  the  hbraries  there; 
S30 1.682  in  Federal  funds  for  that  fiscal 
year  coming  up  of  1964. 

I  had  Just  Inserted  In  the  Record  a 
letter  I  had  written  to  Dora  Ruth  Parks, 
executive  secretary  of  the  West  Virginia 
Library  Commission  at  Charleston.  I  re- 
member I  commented  on  the  Book  of  the 
Month  Club  presenting  a  Sl.OOO  check  to 
the  Charles  W.  Gibson  Public  Library 
In  the  little  community  of  Buck- 
hannon.  W.  Va. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  where  you,  my  col- 
league from  Idaho,  sit  today,  at  that 
moment  Ted  Kennedy  was  sitting.  Very 
few  people  know  this  as  a  fact.  Senator 
Morse  was  on  the  floor,  as  I  have  said; 
Prank  Carlson  of  Ktinsas  was  here;  the 
late  Olln  Johnston  of  South  Carolina 
was  in  attendance;  Harrison  Williams 
was  present,  and  our  late  colleague  Win- 
ston Prouty.  They  formed  the  group  of 
Senators  in  the  Chamber. 

I  remember  what  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  announcement  of  President 
Kennedy's  brutal  shooting.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  through  the  door  to  the  left, 
the  doorkeeper  on  duty,  Richard  Rledell 
entered.  Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  re- 
member him.  He  was  a  large  man;  he 
moved  very  quickly  that  day  as  he  step- 
ped up  to  the  steps  to  the  desk  where 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy  was  presiding;  and 
he  whispered  to  him  the  tragic  news. 
Senator  Kennedy's  face  became  ashen 
gray,  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  for  a  moment.  Then,  he  rushed 
from  the  desk  and  out  of  the  Chamber. 
It  was  then  we  were  informed  of  the 
terrible  event  which  had  happened  in 
Texas.  I  remember  ahso  our  late  colleague 
Senator  Spessard  Holland  of  Florida.  He 
slipped  Into  the  Presiding  OfiQcer's  chair 
and  I  recall  the  comments  then  of  Sen- 
ator Morse: 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  interrupt  a 
moment  to  say  that  if  ever  there  was  an  hour 
when  all  Americans  should  pray,  this  Is  the 
hour. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the  majority 
leader,  had  entered  the  Chamber  by  this 
time  and  moved  that  the  Senate  recess, 
which  It  did  at  exactly  1 :  55  p.m. 

Then,  at  2:10  p.m.  we  reconvened  and 
we  were  led  In  prayer  by  the  late  Chap- 
lain of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris.  The  prayer  is  as  follows: 

Our  Father.  Thou  knowest  that  this  sud- 
den, almost  unbelievable,  news  has  stunned 
our  minds  and  hearts  as  we  gaze  at  a  vacant 
plaice  against  the  sky.  as  the  President  of  the 
Republic  goes  down  like  a  giant  cedar  green 
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with  boughs  goes  down,  with  a  great  shout 
upon  the  hUls,  and  leaves  a  lonesome  place 
against  the  sky.  We  pray  that  In  Thy  will  his 
life  may  still  be  spared. 

In  this  hour  we  cry  out  In  words  that 
were  uttered  In  another  hour  of  deep  loss 
and  bereavement:  "God  lives!  And  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  still  stands." 

Hold  us,  we  pray,  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, calm  and  steady  and  full  of  faith  for 
the  Republic  In  this  tragic  hour  of  our 
history. 

God  save  the  State  and  empower  her  for 
whatever  awaits  for  the  great  world  role  she 
has  been  called  to  fill  In  this  time  of  destiny. 
Amen. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  of  the  tributes 
spoken  for  this  great  American,  in  my 
memory,  I  think  the  finest  occurred  dur- 
ing the  national  and  official  mourning 
following  his  tragic  death.  Many  of  us  re- 
member those  hours.  The  body  of  the 
President  lay  in  state  in  the  great  Ro- 
timda  of  the  Capitol,  to  my  right,  ap- 
proximately half  way  between  the  two 
legislative  chambers  in  which  he  had 
labored  for  many,  many  years. 

During  that  brief  period  when  John 
Kennedy  was  once  again  among  us  in 
the  Capitol  Building,  I  observed  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  persons  who 
passed  reverently  by  his  bier  were  boys 
and  girls  in  their  teens.  I  watched  them 
closely  as  they  moved  slowly  past  and 
later  viewed  them  by  television. 

Citizens  from  every  walk  of  life  were 
there,  expressing  their  sincere  admira- 
tion, their  genuine  love,  their  real  af- 
fection for  a  fallen  leader.  There  were 
people  of  high  ofBce  and  esteem  in  the 
lines,  generals  and  admirals,  scholars 
and  statesmen.  But  always,  and  in  In- 
creasing numbers,  there  were  the  young 
people. 

The  President  certainly  was  a  gallant 
man.  Gallantry  appeals  to  the  youth  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 
Youth  sensed  in  the  career  of  John  F. 
Kermedy  something  that  was  good  and 
noble. 

I  remember  nine  young  men  who  drove 
400  miles  from  Marshall  University  at 
Himtington,  W.  Va.,  to  express  their 
reverent  respect  for  the  slain  President 
of  the  United  States.  My  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrd,  remembers  this 
well,  too. 

I  ask  those  young  men,  "Why  do  you 
come?" 

Tearfully,  they  replied,  "We  came  be- 
cause we  just  had  to  come." 

I  recall,  as  does  my  colleague,  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  another  group  of  five 
young  men  from  Fairmont  State  College 
at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  They  drove  through 
the  night  to  join  the  long  line  of  griev- 
ing thousands.      *■ 

They  moved  slowly  along  In  line  for 
8V2  hours,  before  they,  those  young  peo- 
ple from  Fairmont  could  reach  the  bier 
to  express  their  respects. 

Again,  I  asked  them  why  they  had 
come.  "Because,"  one  of  them  replied — 
I  will  never  forget  the  choke  in  his 
voice — "he  was  our  President  and  we,  as 
young  people,  felt  that  he  was  concerned 
with  our  future." 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  think  he  was 
concerned  with  their  future,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  all  people;  and  no  man,  I  believe, 
In  public  service  can  expect  or  hope  to 
earn  a  more  glorious  tribute. 


Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  compliment  and  indeed  highly 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  on 
a  beautiful  statement  here  in  the  Senate 
today  about  our  beloved  and  our  greatly 
admired  and  talented  late  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

I  sat  here  and  listened  to  the  words 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
kept  saying  to  myself,  "He  speaks  for  all 
of  us."  It  would  be  really  unworthy  for 
anyone  now  to  try  to  ad(i  much  to  what 
has  been  said. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  a  friend,  as  a  competi- 
tor, as  one  of  the  then  leaders  in  the 
Senate,  the  majority  whip  of  the  Sen- 
ate, visiting  with  him  from  time  to  time, 
both  in  oflBcial  matters  and  matters  that 
were  private  and  social.  I  am  sure  that 
my  thoughts  and  reactions  are  charac- 
teristic of  those  of  so  many  who  knew 
him. 

He  was  an  exciting  man,  an  engaging 
man,  a  person  of  both  humor  and  hu- 
mility, of  honor  and  courage,  of  vision 
and  practicality. 

The  happiest  days  of  my  public  life 
were  the  days  when  I  was  privileged  to 
work  with  him,  to  be  one  of  his  legislative 
leaders  here  in  the  Senate,  and  to  share 
in  his  fellowship. 

I  might  add  that  I  think  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Presidential  primary 
corapaigns  was  in  1960,  in  the  campaigns 
of  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  I  men- 
tion this  because  out  of  those  primary 
contests,  In  which  the  then  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  I  were  engaged,  came  programs 
for  the  future.  We  did  not  merely  talk 
about  each  other;  we  talked  about  policy 
and  program.  It  was  in  those  primaries 
that  we  hammered  out  the  Peace  Corps 
program,  the  arms  control  program,  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  and  a  number  of 
other  items  that  have  now  become  public 
policy  and  public  law. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  remem- 
ber that  tragic  hour  of  his  assassination. 
Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  were  visiting  at 
the  Embassy  of  Chile.  We  were  guests 
at  a  luncheon  there,  and  I  received  a 
call  from  the  White  House.  I  went  to  the 
telephone  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Fred  Dut- 
ton,  who  was  one  of  the  Presidential  aides 
at  the  White  House,  that  the  President 
had  been  shot.  I  can  remember  the  feel- 
ing of  shock  and  trauma  that  came  over 
me.  I  asked  whether  he  was  still  living, 
and  was  told,  yes,  that  he  was,  but  that 
the  wounds  had  been  severe  and  possibly 
fatal.  I  went  back  to  the  table,  stunned, 
and  had  no  more  than  arrived  there 
when  the  call  came  again  and  I  was  told 
that  he  had  been  killed. 

I  had  to  announce  to  that  luncheon 
gathering  the  tragic  news. 

I  recall,  Mr.  President,  going  back  to 
the  White  House  after  that  luncheon, 
really  unable  to  believe  that  the  tragic 
news  was  a  fact.  I  have  written  down  my 
thoughts  on  this  matter  and  I  have  kept 
them  as  a  record.  I  did  so  within  the 
day  after  his  burial,  because  I  wanted  to 
put  down  on  paper  what  had  flashed 
through  my  mind,  the  emotions  that  I 
had  experienced,  the  feelings  that  had 
come  over  me;  and  all  of  this  I  have  pre- 
served for  my  family  and  my  friends. 
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I  also  recall  the  night  that  the  Vice 
President  became  President  as  he  took 
his  oath  of  oflQce.  Lyndon  Johnson  came 
back  to  Washington.  Many  of  us  were 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  base  when  the  new 
President  arrived.  I  remember  that  first 
meeting  In  the  Vice  President's  office, 
with  the  man  who  had  become  President, 
when  he  said  to  some  of  us  that  his  aim. 
his  goal,  and  Indeed  his  pledge,  was  to 
see  to  It  that  every  major  Item  of  legis- 
lation that  President  Kennedy  had  pro- 
posed which  as  yet  had  not  passed  would 
become  public  policy.  And  In  those  re- 
maining days  of  the  Kennedy  years,  filled 
by  then  President  Johnson,  up  until 
January  20.  1965.  the  new  President  la- 
bored long  and  hard  to  accomplish  or  to 
achieve  a  living  memorial  to  President 
Kennedy,  namely,  the  enactment  of  the 
legislative  program  of  the  fallen  Presi- 
dent. 

Today  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  once 
again  stand  here  and  eulogize  out  of 
heart  and  mind  President  Kennedy.  We 
all  have  our  thoughts.  We  all  have  our 
memories.  And  to  me  they  are  wonderful 
thoughts   and    beautiful   memories. 

What  I  remember  most  of  all  was  that 
he  wais  a  leader.  I  remember  that  he  In- 
spired people.  I  recall  that  he  asked  of 
us  our  best  and  that  the  theme  of  the  day 
was  excellence  not  mediocrity,  and  per- 
formance not  merely  utterance.  And 
those  are  the  themes  and  the  standards 
which  this  great  Nation  needs. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  beautiful 
statement  and  for  bringing  it  so  close  to 
us  and  bringing  his  memories  back  to  us. 
He  recalled  the  reactions  of  the  people  of 
the  great  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  State  had  a  special  affection 
for  President  Kennedy.  And  might  I  add 
it  Is  a  State  for  which  I  have  a  special 
affection. 

THE  DESOLATE  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  lead  editorial  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  this  morning  entitled 
"The  Desolate  Wilderness." 
This  editorial  starts  out  by  reading : 
Her©  beginaeth  the  chronicle  of  those 
memorable  circumstances  of  the  year  1620,  aa 
recorded  by  .Vathanlel  Morton,  keeper  of  th» 
record  of  Plymouth  Colony,  based  on  the  ac- 
count of  William  Bradford,  sometime  gover- 
nor thereof. 

I  wish  this  editorial  could  be  required 
reading  for  all  those  who  spend  so  much 
time  lamenting  the  possibility  that  they 
are  going  to  be  deprived  of  some  of  their 
luxuries  and  field  trips  throughout 
America  and  abroad  for  the  coming  peri- 
od. I  hope  everybody  who  is  lamenting 
today  will  read  this  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joximal.  Nov.  21.  1973) 

THX    DESOLATK    WlU>EaNESS 

(Here  beglaneth  the  chronicle  of  those 
memorable  circumstances  of  the  year  1620.  as 
recorded  by  Nathaniel  Morton,  keeper  of  the 
recorda  of  Plymouth  Colony,  baaed  on  the 
account  of  WlUlam  Bradford,  sometime  gov- 
ernor thereof : ) 


So  they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city 
of  Leyden.  which  had  been  their  resting-place 
for  above  eleven  years,  but  they  knew  that 
they  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  here  below, 
and  looked  not  much  on  these  things,  but 
lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  their  dearest 
country,  where  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
a  city  vHebJtl,16),  and  therein  quieted  their 
spirits. 

When  they  came  to  Delfs-Haven  they  found 
the  ship  and  all  things  ready,  and  such  of 
their  friends  zi  could  not  come  with  them 
followed  after  them,  and  sundry  came  from 
Amsterdam  to  see  them  sblpt.  and  to  take 
their  leaves  of  them.  One  night  was  spent 
with  Uttle  sleep  with  the  moat,  but  friendly 
entertainment  and  Christian  discourse,  and 
other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian  love. 

The  next  day  they  went  on  board,  and  their 
friends  with  them,  where  trul-  doleful  waa 
the  sight  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting, 
to  bear  what  sighs  and  sobs  and  prayers  did 
sound  amongst  them:  what  tears  did  gufih 
from  every  eye,  sind  pithy  speeches  pierced 
each  other's  heart,  that  sundry  of  the  Dutch 
strangers  that  stood  on  the  Key  ae  S{>ectator8 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  But  the  tide 
(Which  stays  for  no  man)  calling  them  away, 
that  were  thus  loath  to  depart,  their  Rever- 
end Pastor,  falling  down  on  hts  knees,  end 
they  all  with  htm.  with  watery  cheeks  com- 
mended them  with  the  moet  fervent  prayers 
unto  the  Lord  and  Hla  blessing;  and  then 
with  mutual  embraces  and  many  tears  they 
took  their  leeves  one  of  another,  which 
proved  to  be  the  last  leave  to  many  of  them. 

Being  now  passed  the  vast  ocean,  and  a 
sea  of  trouble:;  before  them  In  expectations, 
they  bad  now  no  friends  to  welcome  them, 
no  Inns  to  entertain  or  refresh  them,  no 
houses,  or  much  leas  towns,  to  repair  unto  to 
seek  for  succour:  and  for  the  season  It  was 
winter,  and  they  that  know  the  winters  of 
the  country  know  them  to  be  sharp  and 
violent,  subject  to  cruel  and  fierce  storms, 
dangerous  to  travel  to  known  places,  much 
more  to  search  unknown   coasts. 

Besides,  what  could  they  see  but  a  hideous 
and  desolate  wlldemeas,  ftill  of  wllde  beaats 
and  wUde  men?  and  what  multitudes  at  them 
there  were,  they  then  knew  not'  for  which 
way  soever  they  turned  their  eyes  (save  up- 
ward to  Heaven)  "hey  could  have  but  .Ittle 
solace  or  content  In  respect  of  any  outward 
object;  for  sununer  being  ended,  all  things 
stand  In  appearance  with  a  weatherbeatfn 
face,  and  the  whole  country,  full  of  woods 
and  thickets,  represented  a  wild  and  savage 
hew. 

If  they  looked  behind  them,  there  was  a 
mighty  ocean  which  they  bad  passed,  and 
was  now  as  a  main  bar  or  gulpb  to  separate 
them  from  all  the  civ.;  parts  of  tbe  world. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  a  matter  that 
is  much  more  mundane,  a  matter  that  I 
think  is  of  great  importance. 

We  face  a  major  crisis  in  this  Repub- 
lic and  it  is  not  Watergate,  important 
and  distressing  as  that  is.  We  face  a 
threat  in  this  republic  that  Is  ominous 
as  a  nuclear  threat  from  a  determined 
enemy.  I  speak  of  the  oil  crisis,  and  I 
speak  also  of  its  twin,  the  food  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  I 
have  spoken  throughout  the  Nation  and 
in  this  body  on  the  subjects  of  fuel,  food, 
and  foreign  policy.  Today  in  the  few 
minutes  that  are  mine,  I  want  to  tie 
doun  two  or  three  reflections  or  obser- 
vations which  I  believe  are  necessary  or 
that  at  least  need  to  be  understood  and 
hopefully  fully  comprehended. 

We    generally    sissoclate   the    current 


problem  of  the  oil  shortage  with  the 
embargo  Imposed  upon  shipments  of 
crude  oil  from  the  Arab  States.  My  point 
is  that  there  was  an  oil  crisis  and  a 
food  crisis  without  any  embargo  from 
the  Arab  States.  We  were  facing  this 
crisis  and  were  yet  unwilling  to  recognize 
the  dimensions. 

The  Arab  embargo  was  but  the  straw 
that  broke  the  proverbial  camel's  back. 
And  might  I  say  that  simile  is  mo.=t 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  oil  we  need  comes  from  the 
Middle  East  and  much  of  the  problem  we 
face  today  is  the  result  of  actions  taken 
in  the  Middle  East.  However,  the  point 
I  seek  to  make  as  one  Senator  is  that 
the  fuel  crisis  and  the  energy  crisis  were 
with  us  before  October  6  when  the  war 
in  the  Middle  East  flared  up  once  agaia 

It  was  with  us  before  the  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia  decided  to  cut  back  on  the  ship- 
ments of  crude  oil  to  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  And  it  will  be  with 
us  even  If  tomorrow  morning  the  Arab 
States  say  that  the  embargo  Is  over. 

I  repeat,  this  Nation  faces  an  energy 
crisis  for  at  least  5  years  under  the  most 
favorable  of  circumstances,  and  for  at 
least  3  years  even  with  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
that  are  today  punishing  us  with  their 
embargoes.  Were  those  same  countries 
to  lift  those  embargoes  this  very  morning, 
were  the  crude  oil  to  flow  from  the  wells 
of  the  Arab  States  Into  the  tankers  and 
Into  the  boats  of  the  United  States,  we 
would  still  have  a  critical  shortage  of 
fuel.  Why? 

First  of  all,  we  have  Inadequate  re- 
fineries. 

Second,  we  have  Inadequate  pipeline.":. 

Third,  we  have  Inadequate  transpor- 
tation to  move  oil  from  the  pipelines. 

Fourth,  we  have  Inadequate  port  fa- 
culties. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
drifted  along,  unwilling  to  plan,  unwill- 
ing to  l(X>k  ahead,  looking  at  day  by  day, 
letting  the  major  oil  companies  set  the 
policy  rather  than  having  a  national  fuel 
policy. 

So,  my  first  point  Is  that  there  Is  no 
escape  from  the  energy  crisis  quickly  or 
In  a  short  period  of  time. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  imcHDrtant  that  we  recognize 
as  a  countr>'  that  our  entire  economic 
system  depends  upon  energy.  It  always 
has  Sometimes  that  energy  was  In  the 
form  of  human  power.  We  use  a  similar 
phrase  many  times  today  when  we  speak 
of  our  automobiles  In  terms  of  horse- 
power, because  at  one  time  in  our  history 
as  a  world  people  it  was  the  animal,  the 
horse  that  gave  the  energy  for  the  plow, 
for  the  field,  for  transportation. 

Energy  is  but  another  form  of  power 
And  when  we  use  fossil  fuels  or  other 
kinds  of  fuels  or  energy  to  propel  our 
machines.  It  eases  the  human  burden  and 
makes  possible  what  we  call  an  Indus- 
trialized society. 

The  United  States  Is  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial society  In  the  world.  We  use 
vast  amounts  of  energy. 

With  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, we  use  35  percent  of  the  world's 
energ>-  With  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  we  use  40  percent  of  the 
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world's  natural  resources.  That  Is  why 
we  have  a  high  standard  of  living. 

We  have  in  a  sense  been  gluttons,  or 
to  put  It  more  kindly,  we  have  been  was- 
trels. Wasting  and  consioming  has  been 
the  pattern  of  our  life. 

We  have  wasted  our  natural  resources, 
our  land,  water,  timber,  and  minerals. 
We  have  polluted  our  environment.  We 
have  consumed  these  things  In  abun- 
dance and  wastef  ully. 

We  have  wasted  our  resources  of  fuel. 
And  now  the  hour  of  decision  has  ar- 
rived. 

In  many  ways  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  those  who  would  punish  us  today 
by  their  oil  embargo,  because  their  ac- 
tion forces  us  to  come  to  grips  with  a 
problem  that  was  there  even  before  the 
Arab  leaders  took  action. 

Today  we  are  compelled  to  face  real- 
ity. And  fortunately  for  us,  we  have  the 
means  with  which  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  problems. 

Let  me  lay  It  on  the  line.  This  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  be  dependent  upon  oth- 
er nations  for  the  fuel,  power,  and  energy 
that  Is  needed  for  our  economy  and  for 
our  national  security. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  a  hostage  to 
other  peoples  for  our  survival. 

We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be 
blackmailed.  To  put  it  in  the  positive,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  become  self-sufficient 
in  energy-  and  fuel,  just  as  we  are  self- 
sufficient  in  food. 

The  margin  of  American  strength  In 
the  20th  centiiry  has  been  found  in  Its 
industrial  and  agricultural  capacity.  Far 
more  important  than  our  armies  or  our 
navies  has  been  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
tremendous  economy — growing,  modem, 
efficient.  We  have  had  a  powerful  and 
ever-expanding  labor  force — skilled, 
talented,  and  hardworking.  We  have  had 
competent  management.  We  have  had  a 
great  agricultural  system  based  upon  the 
family  farm. 

These  have  been  our  assets,  along  with 
a  people  who  believe  in  education,  who 
possess  a  sense  of  idealism,  and  who  are 
willing  to  accept  any  challenge.  Now  the 
challenge  Is  here,  and  I  want  our  coun- 
try to  look  upon  the  present  fuel  crisis  or 
energy  crisis  as  an  invitation  to  great- 
ness. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  things  that 
others  have  never  been  able  to  do.  That 
Ls  the  margin  of  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  In 
the  years  of  the  late  1930's  and  the  early 
1940's  we  were  fortunate  to  receive  In 
our  country  men  from  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  EXirope,  with  names 
like  Einstein,  Fermi,  Bohr — the  great 
atomic  scientists  and  physicists — theore- 
ticians, as  they  said.  Men  who  were 
driven  out  of  Europe  by  Mussolini  and 
Hitler.  They  came  to  America  as  great 
and  talented  men  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

With  these  men  and  others,  and 
through  a  commitment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  a  massive 
research  program  known  as  the  Man- 
hattan project  was  established  to  release 
from  the  atom  the  energy  that  was  there, 
to  make  po.sslble  what  we  call  atomic 
energy  and  the  development  of  the  atom 
bomb,  and  subsequently  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 


How  did  we  do  it?  We  did  it  by  organi- 
zation, by  commitment  of  resources,  by 
putting  the  best  minds  of  the  coimtry 
to  work,  by  using  the  talent  that  was 
available  throughout  the  coimtry.  And 
we  did  it  because  we  had  to  do  it,  be- 
cause we  faced  a  crisis.  We  split  the  atom 
and  released  the  power  of  the  atom.  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  that  power  was  re- 
leased, but  it  produced  weapons  of  un- 
believable destructive  power,  and  it  also 
produced  a  new  form  of  energy  called 
nuclear  energy,  which  today  can  be  har- 
nessed in  ever-increasing  amounts  to 
meet  our  energy  needs. 

Then  someone  said,  "But  the  atom 
bomb  is  dirty,"  just  as  they  say  today, 
"Coal  Is  dirty." 

So  this  Nation  set  itself  to  the  task 
of  producing,  Mr.  President,  what  we  call 
the  clean  bomb.  A  country  that  can  pro- 
duce a  clean  bomb,  a  bomb  that  does  not 
contaminate  the  Earth  with  radioactiv- 
ity, ought  to  be  able  to  produce  a  clean 
fuel.  A  country  that  can  split  the  atom 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  about 
harnessing  the  power  of  solar  energy. 
After  all,  atomic  energy  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  solar  energy  itself.  A  coun- 
try that  could  clean  up  a  fission  bomb 
and  make  it  into  a  fusion  bomb,  a  clean 
bomb,  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  the 
technology  that  will  take  our  vast  and 
unlimited  supplies  of  coal  and  make 
those  supplies  of  coal  a  nonpollutant, 
clean  source  of  fuel.  A  country  that  can 
achieve  these  great  objectives  can  cer- 
tainly unlock  the  mysteries  of  geother- 
mal,  nuclear,  hydroelectric,  and  other 
sources  of  energy  for  the  use  of  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  to  do  it  in  terms 
of  our  national  security  when  It  came 
tc  the  nuclear  power,  and  we  did  It. 

Second,  I  remember  another  incident: 
the  Russian  sputnik,  that  missile  that 
flashed  across  the  skies.  I  was  here  in 
Washington  in  those  late  years  of  the 
1950's.  I  remember  the  shock  that  fell 
upon  this  country  when  we  read  that 
the  Russians  were  in  advanced  stages  of 
space  technology,  that  sputnik  was  In 
orbit.  I  remember  the  advantage  that 
the  Russians  had  in  space  technology, 
and  I  remember  the  Senate  seizing  that 
challenge.  I  remember  the  then  majority 
leader,  Lyndon  Johnson,  rising  on  this 
floor  and  saying  that  we  would  accept 
the  challenge. 

We  established  NASA.  We  appropri- 
ated the  money  and  got  the  program 
moving.  Then  I  remember  John  Kennedy' 
addressing  the  Nation  and  saying  to  the 
whole  world  that  within  the  decade  of 
the  sixties,  the  United  States  of  America 
would  send  a  man  to  the  Moon,  that  he 
would  land  on  the  Moon,  walk  on  the 
Moon,  work  on  the  Moon,  and  then  leave 
the  Moon  and  come  back  to  the  Earth 
safelj'— all  within  the  decade  of  the 
sixties. 

There  were  those  who  said  it  was  im- 
possible. There  were  those  who  reminded 
us  that  we  were  5  to  10  years  behind  the 
Russians  in  space  technology.  But  there 
was  a  President  who  said,  "We  will  do 
It,"  and  there  was  a  Congress  that  re- 
sponded. There  was  a  nation  that  was 
challenged. 
Mr.  President,  I  was  In  the  Kremlin 


in  Moscow  on  the  very  day  that  Neil 
Armstrong  stepped  forth  on  the  Moon. 
I  was  there  the  week  that  our  Apollo 
space  operation  to  the  Moon  was 
launched,  and  I  remember  seeing  Rus- 
sian leaders  surprised  and  amazed  at 
the  success  of  the  American  achieve- 
ment. 

We  decided  that  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing, and  we  did  it.  I  sat  across  the 
table  from  Premier  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  very  day  that  Neil  Arm- 
strong put  foot  on  the  Moon,  and  saw 
in  Mr.  Kosygln  his  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  American  competence. 

Mr.  President,  any  country  that  can 
split  the  atom,  any  country  that  can 
make  a  clean  bomb  out  of  a  dirty  weapon, 
any  country  that  can  put  a  man  on  the 
Moon  not  once  but  again  and  again — 
that  country  can  do  what  it  needs  to 
do  in  developing  the  technology  that  Is 
required  to  find  sources  of  energy  in  this 
country  that  will  meet  our  needs. 

So  I  rise  in  the  Senate  today  to  say. 
"Let's  quit  WTlnging  our  hands.  Let's 
quit  complaining  and  meaning.  Let  the 
word  go  forth  from  this  place  that  we 
accept  the  challenge." 

I  would  hope  the  whole  world  will 
unite,  because  it  is  important  that  it 
unite,  in  a  common  program,  with  our 
friends  in  Europe  and  Japan  and  else- 
where, and  that  we  tell  those  who  would 
seek  to  use  oil  as  a  weapon  that  it  will 
have  a  short  life,  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  let  that  weapon  destroy  us,  that  we 
intend  to  find  ways  and  means  to  no 
longer  be  reliant  upon  the  capricious  de- 
cisions of  those  who  would  punish  us.  To 
do  anything  less  would  be  unworthy  of 
us. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  it  take  to  do 
this?  A  commitment.  Not  this  band-aid, 
piecemeal  stuff,  but  a  massive  commit- 
ment. The  American  people  thiiik  in  big 
terms.  They  need  a  big  challenge.  They 
need  someone  to  say  what  the  task  Is, 
to  outline  its  dimensions,  to  point  up 
its  difficulties,  and  then  to  mobilize  the 
resources  to  get  the  job  done. 

That  Is  what  the  space  program  was 
about.  That  is  v».hat  the  atomic  energy 
program  was  about.  We  can  do  it.  We 
need  to  signal  to  the  whole  world  that 
we  will  do  it.  In  the  meantime,  we  vrill 
take  whatever  steps  are  nece.ssary  in 
the  way  of  conservation  and  ."sacrifice, 
to  buy  the  time  we  need  to  make  th\^ 
country  self-sufficient  in  energy  and 
fuel. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  other  aspect. 
We  are  not  a  helpless  people.  I  said 
that  I  have  addressed  myself  from  time 
to  time  on  the  subject  of  fuel,  food,  and 
foreign  policy.  Food  and  fuel  are  tied 
together.  It  takes  energy — fuel  and 
power — to  bring  about  food  production. 
Maybe  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  greatest 
food-producing  nations  in  the  world.  We 
are  a  food  reserve  producing  nation. 

There  are  four  major  nations  in  the 
world  that  are  what  we  call  food  reserve 
producing  countries.  By  that  I  mean  pro- 
ducing much  more  than  just  their  own 
domestic  needs.  They  are  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia. 

But  in  order  that  we  may  understand 
how  important  w-e  are  as  a  nation  In  this 
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matter,  the  United  States  produces  more 
food  for  expert  than  all  the  other  three 
countries  I  have  Just  mentioned  put  to- 
gether. 

For  example,  50  percent  of  all  wheat 
exported  In  the  world  comes  from  the 
United  States. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  feed  grains  ex- 
ported in  the  world  come  from  the  United 
States. 

Eighty  to  85  percent  of  all  the  soy- 
beans exported  in  the  world  come  from 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  the  availability  of  an  ade- 
quate food  supply  in  the  world  is.  In 
large  measure,  dependent  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
assumes  that  other  countries  are  doing 
their  best.  The  margin  between  disaster 
and  survival  Is  what  happens  in  the 
United  States.  Let  me  repeat  that:  The 
margin  between  disaster  for  millions  of 
people  in  the  world — starvation  for  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  world — auid  sxir- 
vival  for  those  same  millions  of  people  Is 
the  production  of  the  American  agricul- 
tural economy.  That  is  not  a  boast.  That 
Is  just  a  fact. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Arab  na- 
tions put  a  boycott  on  oil  to  the  United 
States,  what  they  are  really  doing  Is 
reducing  American  agricultural  produc- 
tion, because  it  takes  oil  or  petroleum  to 
make  fertilizer  That  is  the  base  for  fer- 
tilizer. Fertilizer  is  necessary  for  ade- 
quate food  production  here  and  abroad. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  is  the  re- 
sult of  fertilizer. 

Mr  President,  we  have  opened  up  over 
60  million  new  acres  of  land  In  the  past 

2  years.  Much  of  that  land  needs  fer- 
tilizer. If  It  is  not  available,  it  will  not 
be  productive.  If  fertilizer  Is  not  avail- 
able, future  land  production  will  be  down. 
Fertilizer  needs  oil.  To  plant  the  crops 
we  need  fuel  To  harvest  the  crops,  we 
need  fuel.  To  dry  the  com.  we  need  fuel 
such  as  propane  and  heating  oil. 

Mr.  President,  food  and  fuel  are 
partners,  so  when  the  Arab  States  cut 
back  on  oil  to  the  United  States,  they 
need  to  be  reminded  as  to  where  the  in- 
jury will  really  fall. 

I  spoke  In  Munich  last  week,  address- 
ing the  World  Soy  Protein  Conference. 
Forty-five  nations  were  represented.  I 
stated  there  what  I  am  about  to  state 
here;  namely,  that  the  Arab  oil  boycott 
is  an  inconvenience  for  America  but  it 
is  not  a  catastrophe.  The  Arab  oil  boycott 
will  cut  our  aigrlcultural  production. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that.  All  the 
agricultural     production     estimates     of 

3  months  ago.  2  months  ago.  must 
he  revised  downward.  With  the  Arab 
boycott  there  will  be  less  fertilizer.  There 
will  be  a  shortage  of  fuel  supplies  for 
American  agriculture  Therefore,  there 
will  be  less  production,  which  means 
there  will  be  less  food  In  the  world.  How- 
ever, Mr  President,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  short  of  food  in  America. 

Here  is  exactly  what  I  told  the  45  na- 
tions represented  at  that  conference — 
many  of  them  were  from  Africa  and 
Asia:  "I  want  all  African  and  Asian 
brothers  here  to  know  that  when  the 
Arab  nations  boycott  oil  to  the  United 
States,  all  they  are  doing  Is  signaling  to 


you  that  you  will  starve.  Or.  to  put  It 
quite  candidly.  If  this  embargo  persists. 
I  can  predict  that  the  estimate  of  food 
production  in  the  United  States  will  have 
to  be  revised  and  revised  downward 
sharply.  And.  should  that  be  the  case, 
the  poor  nations  will  go  without  food 
both  in  commercial  markets,  in  conces- 
sional sales  and  in  food  grants.  For  the 
American  people  this  food  shortage  will 
be  an  Inconvenience,  but  for  the  develop- 
ing nations  it  will  be  a  catastrophe  with 
many  people  suCfering  from  malnutrition 
and  dying  of  starvation." 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  our  wish  as  a 
nation  to  use  food  as  a  political  weapon, 
but  as  I  have  noted,  petroleum  is  the 
base  for  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  is  essen- 
tial in  feed  grain  production.  So  we  have 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  tf  there  is  a 
shortage  of  food  production  for  U.S. 
reserves,  the  people  who  will  suffer  will 
be  the  poor.  The  people  who  will  suffer 
will  be  those  In  food  deficit  countries, 
with  food  prices  skyrocketing. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  Senator  who  ab- 
hors export  embargoes  and  export  con- 
trols, if  the  choice  is  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  going  without  food  and  some- 
one else  going  without  It.  then  I  am 
going  to  protect  the  American  people. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
may  be  an  inconvenience  for  Amenca. 
but  it  is  starvation  and  death  to  millions 
and  millions  of  people  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America. 

Let  the  Arab  lesulers  know  what  they 
are  doing. 

I  say  to  the  representatives  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  "Speak  to  your  Arab  brothers, 
because  there  will  be  no  food  to  purchase; 
there  will  be  no  concessional  sales  in 
which  we  have  put  out  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  food  at  low  interest  and 
on  long-term  credit,  there  will  be  no  food 
grants  and  there  will  be  no  charity,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  surplus." 

So  the  Arab  embargo  on  oil  directed 
at  the  United  States  has  a  way  of  devel- 
oping Its  own  backlash.  It  will  lash  back 
upon  millions  of  the  poor  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  those  who  have  received  from 
America  over  the  past  decade  billions  of 
dollars  In  food  relief — the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bushels,  and  millions  of  tons 
of  food  that  have  gone  from  America  to 
relieve  human  suffering. 

Thus,  the  Arab  States  stick  their  dag- 
ger not  Into  the  heart  of  America  but 
Into  the  hearts  of  those  whom  they  say 
they  love. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
today,  written  by  Joseph  Alsop,  entitled 
"Oil  Blackmail  Threatens  US.  Inde- 
pendence" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 

IProm  th»  Waahlngton  Po«t.  Nov    31.   1973] 

On.  Blackmail  TiazATTNa  DB.  IiTOKPwroKNOi 

(By  Joaeph  Alaop) 

Th«  energy  crlaJs  Is  In  clanger  of  b«comlng 
the  other  horror  r.ory  of  the  second  NUon 
kdmlnlatrmtlon.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  on 
this  country  Is  proving  all  too  succeasful  Ita 
enforcement  is  even  being  policed  by  the  big 
American -owned   oil   compaolea. 

Available   suppUea  are   therefor*   close   to 


20  per  cent  siiort  of  total  U.S.  demand  for  oU 
fuels  before  the  embargo.  As  any  fool  can 
see.  this  kind  of  supply-demand  relationship 
must  soon  cause  acute  shortages.  New  Eng- 
land wlU  pretty  certainly  be  freezing  before 
Christmas  Soon  thereafter,  the  whole  coan- 
tr>-  wlU  feel  the  full  effects  of  the  biggest, 
most  painful  single  problem  ever  met  with 
by  the  U.S.  In  peacetime. 

Yet  this  enormous  problem  finds  the  U.S. 
government  divided  and  Irresolute,  and  the 
Congress  rather  more  footling  and  feeble 
than  the  executive  branch.  In  the  adminis- 
tration, the  chief  Immediate  bone  of  conten- 
tion Is  whether  to  have  some  sort  of  ra- 
tioning. 

As  Is  well  known,  both  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Oeorge  Shultz  and  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advlaors  are  strongly 
opposed  to  rationing.  They  want  more  allo- 
cation, plus  higher  prices,  to  serve  Instead. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton, 
meanwhile.  Is  strong  for  rationing.  But  the 
real  swamp  of  Indecision  Is  among  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  specialists,  beaded  by  Oov. 
John  Love. 

Qovemor  Love  Is  a  handsome,  amiable  fel- 
low who  has  notorious  dlfflculty  malting  up 
his  mind  about  an>-thlng.  It  Is  pretty  obvious 
the  White  House  already  hankers  to  replace 
this  Impossible  substitute  for  the  energy-czar 
who  Is  now  so  badly  needed.  As  to  Governor 
Love's  staff.  It  Is  enough  to  say  that  his  chief 
staff  member  Is  the  author  of  President  Nix- 
on's energy  message  of  last  January,  Charles 
DlBona. 

A  tough,  forthright  January  message  could 
have  made  the  President  the  hero  of  the 
energy  crisis.  In  contrast  to  a  "do-nothing 
Congress."  Instead,  the  message  was  watered 
down  to  a  damp  squib  by  DlBona  and  John 
Ehrllchman.  The  latter  also  chose  both  Dl- 
Bona and  Oovemor  Love  to  be  put  In  charge 
of  the  energy  problem.  Even  In  the  Wster- 
gmt«  horror.  Richard  M.  Nlzon  has  rarely  been 
worse- served. 

The  result.  In  fact.  Is  that  the  politically 
beleaguered  President  has  been  left  in  the 
wrong  posture  to  deal  with  this  appalling 
crisis  and  rcith  no  real  imtrument  for  the 
purpose,  and  vith  conflicts  of  view  among 
the  highest  policy-makers. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  about  ration- 
ing may  dominate  the  energy  scene  at  the 
moment,  but  la  far  away  from  the  central 
point  of  the  energy  crisis.  The  central  point 
Is  both  grim  and  simple.  Whether  or  not  we 
have  rationed  oil  fuels,  we  have  got  to  begin 
paying  much,  much  higher  prices  for  energy 
In  all  forms. 

The  only  alternative  to  much  higher  en- 
ergy prices  was  suggested  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  state  officials  from  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and 
the  other  Western  states  which  contain  the 
largest  US  reserves  of  easily  mined  coal  as 
well  as  oil  shale  These  states  now  have  to 
face  being  literally  excavated.  They  do  not 
like  the  proepect.  Hence  one  offlclal,  cur- 
rently running  for  the  Wyoming  governor- 
ship but  to  be  kept  nameless,  actually  made 
the  all  but  incredible  statement: 

"Maybe  the  time  has  come  for  the  U.S.  to 
destroy  Israel,  in  order  to  safeguard  American 
oil  supplies  from  the  Arab  countries." 

The  monstrous  anecdote  serves  to  drama- 
tize the  real  American  stake  In  the  energy 
crisis.  The  stake  Is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  political  and  strategic  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

To  preserve  American  Independence,  surely 
any  decent  American  ought  to  accept  gaso- 
line at  a  dollar  or  even  91  26  a  gallon — which 
is  the  current  gas  price  in  West  Germany. 
Much  higher  enargy  prlc«s  are  unavoldabl*. 
in  turn,  in  order  to  make  It  profitable  to  ex- 
ploit the  hug«  alternative  energy -aourcea 
the  US  luckily  poasesaes.  Tlie  main  ones  are 
oil  shale  and  coal,  of  course;  and  if  these  are 
not  exploited  to  the  utmost,  we  cannot  be 
independent. 
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For  this  purpose,  the  needed  Investments 
may  easily  run  above  tlOO  billion  in  the  next 
10  years.  Obviously,  moreover.  Investments 
on  this  scale  are  never  going  to  be  made, 
without  some  sort  of  guarantee  of  long-term 
price  stability  at  the  new  high  level.  There 
will  never  be  a  huge  American  oil-shale  in- 
dustry, for  Instance,  without  solid  protec- 
tion by  import  taxes  or  In  other  ways.  The 
Arab  states  have  to  be  prevented  from  de- 
stroying this  novel  competition  overnight, 
by  arbitrarily  cutting  their  own  oil  prices  for 
a  whUe. 

Meanwhile,  however,  with  national  inde- 
pendence quite  clearly  at  stake,  no  one  seems 
to  worry  about  anything  but  the  Watergate 
horror.  And  this  Is  even  true  of  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 


NOMINATION  0¥  HELMUT  SONNEN- 
FELDT  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OF   THE   TREASURY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  not  plarmed  to  speak  this 
morning,  but  since  some  of  the  news  ac- 
counts of  the  pending  nomination  of  Mr. 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  are  not  completely 
accurate,  I  wanted  to  make  irv  position 
on  this  matter  clear. 

My  concern  about  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  deals  only  with  his  quali- 
fications for  the  position  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed. 

I  have  reached  a  conclusion,  following 
his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  that  he  is  not  qualified  for  the 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  he  Is  not  quali- 
fied for  other  positions,  high  positions.  In 
Government.  It  is  only  to  express  my 
Judgment  that,  insofar  as  the  position  of 
Under  Secretarj*  of  the  Treasury  is  con- 
cerned, he  does  not  have  the  qualifica- 
tions. My  prediction  Is  that  the  admin- 
istration will  reach  that  conclusion,  also, 
if,  indeed.  It  has  not  already.  My  guess  is 
he  wtU  not  stay  long  in  the  position  for 
which  the  Senate  is  asked  to  confirm 
him. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  great  reluc- 
tance to  cast  an  aCarmative  vote  for  him 
for  this  verj'  important  position.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  details  today.  I  will  speak 
at  some  length  later,  giving  my  reasons 
In  this  regard. 

Other  Senators  are  concerned  about 
other  aspects  of  the  Sonnenfeldt  ap- 
pointment. I  am  not  Involved  in  that, 
and  as  to  the  charges  that  have  been 
made.  I  imderstand  that  testimony  will 
be  taken  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  December. 

My  only  reason  for  rising  today  is  to 
make  clear  that  my  opposition  to  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  rests  entirely  on  the  fact 
that,  in  my  judgment,  he  does  not  have 
the  qualifications  for  the  particular  Job 
to  which  he  has  been  appointed;  namely, 
that  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) has  outlined  for  the 
Senate  the  basis  for  his  objections  to  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt. 
As  I  listened  to  his  remarks  I  was,  of 


course,  Impressed  with  the  conscientious 
and  serious  way  in  which  he  approached 
the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  pass  on  Execu- 
tive nominations. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point  that 
I  have  known  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  have  observed 
him  in  the  discharge  of  very  responsible 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  meetings  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  I  have  always  felt  he  dis- 
charged those  responsibilities  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  hopeful  that  any  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  his  confirmation 
may  soon  be  laid  to  rest. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ENERGY  ILLUSIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  column  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  about  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  Stewart  Udall  is  a  highly 
qualified  expert  on  our  energy*  resources. 
Mr.  Udall  points  out  that  we  have  been 
operating,  and  are  still  operating,  under 
a  number  of  illusions  about  the  energy 
situation.  Mr.  Udall  described  the  situa- 
tion with  which  few  Americans  are  fa- 
miliar and  which  needs  greater  empha- 
sis. 

He  said  that  these  illusions  are: 

Illusion  One  Is  the  misconception  that  the 
crisis  is  a  "temporary  emergency."  The 
crunch  is.  In  fact,  a  deepening  long-term 
Impasse  that  Is  certain  to  escalate  and  send 
shock  waves  through  our  economy  for  at 
least  a  decade. 

Elusion  Two  is  the  misconception  that  we 
have  "reserve"  resources  which  can  ball  us 
out  in  the  near  term.  The  hard  truth  Is  that 
for  the  last  five  years  U.S.  consumption  has 
Increased  much  faster  than  production.  All 
of  the  energy  Industries  need  six-  to  ten-year 
"lead  times"  to  produce  big  results — and 
these  lead  times  have  already  been  Irre- 
trievably lost.  The  President  grossly  misled 
the  American  people  on  this  point:  there  Is 
no  way  we  can  become  energy-sufficient  by 
1980. 

Illusion  Three  Is  the  presupposition  that 
the  U.S.  Is  so  rich  and  powerful  ( and  so  capa- 
ble of  pulling  off  quickie  "technological 
miracles")  that  any  serious  long-term  "en- 
ergy gap"  Is  unthinkable.  Yet  the  unthink- 
able has  already  happened,  as  a  cocksure 
nation  has  allowed  gargantuan  shortages  to 
develop.  The  hard  reality  Is  that  the  era  of 
abundant,  cheap  oil  has  ended — and  there 
have  never  been  any  short-cut  substitutes 
In  sight  for  this  versatile  commodity. 


Illusion  Four  is  the  misconception  that 
radical,  mandatory  conservation  measures 
are  not  necessary.  Despite  the  ominous  Indi- 
cators, until  this  month  the  Nixon  winter 
conservation  progrram  has  been  largely  horta- 
tory. The  sooner  mandatory  across-the-board 
rationing  and  waste  elimination  programs 
are  imposed  the  better.  Otu'  energy  economy 
Is  bloated  and  profligate.  At  least  one-third 
of  the  energy  we  use  Is  wasted. 

Illusion  Five  Is  the  asstunptlon  that  the 
U.S.  oil  depletion  policy  Is  still  sound.  Deple- 
tion was  probably  wise  several  decades  ago 
when  oil  was  an  Infant  Industry.  Now  that 
U.S.  oil  production  has  peaked  and  begun  Its 
long  decline,  rigorous  conservation  must  be- 
come our  new  oil  policy. 

Illusion  Six  Is  the  wishful  thinking  that 
the  Arabs  would  not  dare  to  use  their  "oil 
weapon"  against  us.  Events  have  rudely  shat- 
tered this  mirage.  The  oU  weapon  has  a  sharp 
edge,  and  the  Arab  oilmen  are  wielding  It 
with  relentless  skill.  Prom  now  on  they  wlU 
call  the  tune  for  the  global  oil  game. 

In  spite  of  the  debate  we  have  had  in 
the  Senate,  In  spite  of  the  action  we  took 
on  Monday,  which  certainly  was  essen- 
tial, it  seems  to  me  that  neither  the  Sen- 
ate nor  Congress,  certainly  not  the 
American  people,  and  especially  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States  appreci- 
ate the  very,  very  serious  economic  situ- 
ation that  confronts  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
clear  that  these  are  indeed  illusions.  Gas 
rationing  now  appears  to  be  inevitable — 
as  unpalatable  as  It  may  seem,  all  the 
other  possible  solutions  would  be  worse. 
And  we  cannot  simply  pass  this  ofif  as  a 
"temporarj-  emergency" — it  Is  clear  that 
major,  permanent  changes  in  our  na- 
tional life  style  are  going  to  be  required. 

I  hope  to  hold  hearings  In  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  the  coming 
weeks  to  provide  an  idea  of  the  t^i^es  of 
changes  in  our  life  style  that  will  be  re- 
quired— not  only  by  the  energy  shortage, 
but  also  by  the  other  shortages  we  fsuie 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Stewart  Udall 
entitled  "The  Energy  Illusions"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Energy  Illttsions 
(By  Stewart  L.  Udall) 

Bethesda,  Md. — A  nation  that  bases  a  vital 
national  policy  on  illusions  Is  Inviting 
trouble.  The  energy  crisis — which  Is  worsen- 
ing each  week — Is  a  classic  example  of 
policymaking  by  myth.  For  the  past  two 
years  we  have  seen  monumental  miscalcula- 
tions ooth  by  energy  executives,  and  the 
Nixon  Administration — and  the  President's 
latest  special  message  (his  fourth  on  energy 
since  April)  essentially  applies  a  band-aid  to 
hemorrhage. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  and  the  en- 
ergy industries  have  been  floundering  be- 
cause they  have  been  unwilling  to  push  aside 
their  1950-vintage  Illusions  and  face  the 
grim  facts.  Most  of  the  script  for  the  nlne- 
teen-seventles  has  already  been  written — by 
gluttonous  Increases  In  U5.  consumption — 
and  not  by  the  new  uncertainties  about  Arab 
oil  supplies.  Consequently,  we  cannot  come 
to  grips  with  the  real  Issues  until  we  first 
face  the  urgent  need  to  make  drastic 
changes  in  our  energy  economy. 

The  illusions  that  are  paralyzing  bold  ac- 
tion are  these : 

Illusion  one  Is  the  misconception  that  the 
crisis    Is     a    "temporary    emergency."    The 
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crunch  ts.  In  f»ct.  a  deepening  long-term  tm- 
paaae  tbat  ts  certAin  to  esc&Ut«  and  send 
shock  waves  through  our  economy  for  at  leaat 
a  decade. 

lUuslon  two  la  the  mlaconceptlon  that  we 
have  "reaerve"  reaources  which  can  ball  ua 
out  m  the  near  term.  The  hard  truth  Is  that 
for  the  laat  five  years  VS  consumption  has 
Increased  much  faater  than  production  All 
of  the  energy  Industries  need  sU-  to  ten-year 
"lead  times"  to  produce  big  result3 — and 
theae  lead  times  have  already  been  irretriev- 
ably lost  The  President  grossly  misled  the 
American  people  on  this  point-  there  is  no 
way  we  can  become  energy-sufflclent  by  1980 
Illusion  three  is  the  presupposition  that 
the  US.  Is  so  rich  and  powerful  { and  so  capa- 
ble of  pulling  off  quickie  "technological 
miracles")  that  any  serious  long-term  "en- 
ergy gap"  Is  unthinkable  Yet  the  unthink- 
able has  already  happened,  as  a  cocksure  na- 
tion has  allowed  gargantuan  shortages  to 
develop  The  hard  reality  Is  that  the  era  of 
abundant,  cheap  oil  has  ended— and  there 
have  never  been  aay  short-cut  substltutea  In 
sight  for  this  versatile  commodity. 

Illusion  four  is  the  misconception  that 
radical,  mandatory  conservation  measures 
are  not  neceasarv  Despite  the  ominous  In- 
dicators, untu  this  month  the  NUon  winter 
conservation  program  has  been  largely  hor- 
tatory The  sooner  noandatory  acroas-the- 
board  rationing  and  waste  elimination  pro- 
-ams are  Imposed  the  better  Our  energy 
economy  Is  bloated  and  profligate.  At  least 
ooe- third  of  the  energy  we  use  is  wasted 

Illusion  Five  Is  the  assumption  that  the 
VS  oil  depletion  policy  la  still  sound  De- 
pletion was  probably  wise  several  decades  ago 
when  oil  was  an  infant  industry  Now  that 
C7.S.  oil  production  has  peaked  and  begun 
Its  long  decline,  rigorous  conservation  must 
become  our  new  oil  policy 

Illusion  SLx  Is  the  wishful  thinking  that 
the  Arabs  would  not  dare  to  use  their  "oil 
weapon"  against  us  Events  have  rudely  shat- 
tered this  mirage  The  oil  weapon  has  a  sharp 
edge,  and  the  Arab  oilmen  are  wielding  it 
with  relentless  skill.  Prom  now  on  they  will 
call  the  tune  for  the  global  oil  game 

In  a  moment  of  exasperation  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Treasury  Secretary  Oeorge  Shultz  as- 
serted that  we  would  have  to  crank  up  a 
"crash  plan"  to  develop  our  own  resources 
(Illusion  Two)  to  "cool  the  swagger  of  the 
Arab  nations."  Yet  it  is  we  who  are  the 
swaggerers — and  the  energy  pigs  as  well.  We 
are  consuming  nearly  one-third  of  the 
world's  petroleum  even  though  we  have 
only  a  dwindling  9  per  cent  of  the  world's  oU 
reaervea.  This  la  the  situation  that  seu  the 
stage  for  a  painful,  overdue  comeupp*nce. 
We  have  ridden  our  Illusions  of  omnip- 
otence into  a  long-term  Impasae  The 
crunch  this  winter  is  but  a  preview  of  things 
to  come.  The  President  must  stop  pretend- 
ing there  are  easy,  painless  solutions.  Bil- 
lion* and  bold  changes  in  our  policies  are 
needed  to  build  excellent  public  transporta- 
tion, to  legislate  a  25-mlles-per -gallon  com- 
pact car.  to  squeeze  out  the  scandalous  waste 
in  Industrial  energy  uses  and  to  force  Indl- 
▼IduaU  to  make  permanent  change*  in  their 
lifestyles. 

The  oil  companies  (with  the  President  act- 
ing as  their  echo  I  have  led  us  Into  a  cul 
de  sac  that  Is  bound  to  cripple  our  economy. 
Their  fatuous  slogan.  "A  nation  that  runs  on 
oil  cant  afford  to  run  short,"  reveals  their 
disastrous  philosophy  The  energy  conserva- 
tion Imperative  now  dictates  a  new  credo 
"A  nation  that  la  running  out  of  oil  must 
stretch  Its  supplies  as  far  as  it  can."  Prom 
here  on.  the  cnaklng  of  national  energy  pol- 
icy Is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the  oilmen. 


many  serious  choices  In  America  So  far 
a  lot  of  the  public  debate  on  this  subject 
has  been  at  the  level  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  give  up  a  Sunday  after- 
noon drive  In  the  country  or  reduce  by  a 
few  degrees  the  temperature  in  our  liv- 
ing rooms.  There  are  much  deeper  and 
more  serious  levels  of  concern  with  the 
energy  cnsls. 

As  one  example,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
dialysis  unit,  which  ts  better  known  as  an 
artihclal  Itldney.  For  many  Americans, 
this  device  Is  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  In  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words.  It  is  a  lUesaver. 

The  energy  crisis  that  now  besets  us 
has.  in  its  own  way.  affected  and  to  some 
extent  imperiled  the  lives  of  many  per- 
sons who  depend  on  theae  artificial  kid- 
neys. These  devices  are  manufactured  of 
products  that  are  petroleum -based  The 
manufacturers  are  reporting  that  they 
are  having  difficulty  obtaining  the  com- 
ponent parts  because  of  the  crunch  on 
petroleum  and  other  oU  products;  yet  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  this  is  the  type 
production  that  must  have  priority  in 
the  allocation  of  our  petroleum  resources. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  today  to  aasert  the  need  for  pri- 
orities In  the  allocation  of  our  fuel  re- 
sources as  we  get  into  the  details  of  the 
program  that  will  be  established  as  a 
result  of  our  energy  shortage 

We  must  clearly  comprehend  the 
depth  and  the  urgency  of  the  decisions 
being  made  and  that  wtU  have  to  be 
made  It  is  imperative  that  the  Gov- 
ernment recognize  the  need  for  priori- 
ties for  petroleum  products  and  keep  In 
mind  the  very  urgent  requirement  for 
products  like  this  artlflclal  kidney,  which 
is  a  Ilfesaver.  when  we  go  about  the  dif- 
ficult and  distasteful  Job  of  trying  to  de- 
cide what  comes  first  in  passing  around 
the  available  supplies. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PRIORITIES  IN  THE 
.\IXOCATION  OP  FUEL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  energy  crisis  presents  us  with  very 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr    SPARKMAN   (for  himaeif  and 
Mr    Towxa)    (by  request)  : 

S.  2736  A  bill  to  Increase  the  avallabUlty 
of  urgently  needed  mortgage  credit  for  the 
financing  of  housing  and  other  purposes  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affalra. 
By  Mr  M0S3 

8.  2738  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  OuUlermlna 
Yolanda  AbadlUo.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HARTKE: 

3.  2737.  A  bill  to  eetabltsb  controls  on  the 
export  of  certain  energy  producing  oonunod- 
Itlea.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affalra. 


ST.\TEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr  Tower)  (by  request): 
S  2735.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  urgently  needed  mortgage 
credit  for  the  financing  of  housing  and 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  mid  Urban 
Affairs. 


Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing,  along  with  the 
dlstlngxiished  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  the  Emergency  Mortgage 
Credit  Act  of  1973.  We  are  Introducing 
this  bill  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  quickly  with  some  of  the  very 
serious  problems  that  have  cropped  up 
In  the  mortgage  market  over  the  past 
few  months.  I  do  not  have  to  deal  at 
any  great  length  with  the  severe  prob- 
lems that  lack  of  mortgage  money  and 
extraordinarily  high  mortgage  Interest 
rates  have  caused  housing.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  housing  starts  during  the  month 
of  October  were  down  to  a  level  of  1.613,- 
000  on  an  annualized  basis,  the  lowest 
since  October  1970  Even  more  serious, 
the  building  permits  rate  for  October 
was  down  to  1.310.000  units,  the  lowest 
since  April  1970.  All  indications  are  that 
matters  will  get  much  worse  before  they 
Ret  better. 

Mortgage  credit  shortages  are  Just  as 
bad  in  connection  with  the  financing  of 
the  sales  of  existing  housing.  All  over 
the  country  proepectlve  buyers  of  homes 
are  finding  that  they  cannot  finance 
these  homes  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
mortgage  money,  or  nonexistence  of 
mortgage  money  at  any  price  In  many 
States  there  are  usury  limits  on  the 
maximum  amount  of  mortgage  interest 
that  can  be  charged.  Yet  the  market 
rate  exceeds  this  State  usury  ceiling  and 
therefore  there  is  no  mortgage  money 
available  at  any  price. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  Emer- 
gency Mortgage  Credit  Act  will  help 
to  rectify  some  of  the  problems  that 
today  face  the  prospective  home  buyer, 
or  renter,  as  well  as  the  home  seller  and 
the  homebuilder.  It  will  Increase  the 
mortgage  limits  on  Federal  Housing 
Administration  single  family  and  multl- 
famtly  loans  in  recognition  of  the  sub- 
stantial cost  incresise  since  these  limits 
were  last  raised  In  1969  It  will  raise  the 
mortgage  limits  applicable  to  savings  and 
loans  and  the  secondary  market  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  National  Mortt^age 
Association  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  It  will  expand 
the  ability  of  commercial  banks  to  make 
mortgage  loans  and  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  housing  It  will  encojrage 
greater  fiows  of  funds  into  thrift  Institu- 
tions as  well  as  commercial  banks  by 
permitting  100  percent  Federal  Insurance 
on  deposits  of  public  bodies  as  well  as  In- 
creasing the  regular  Insurance  limit  on 
savings  accounts  from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 
There  are.  of  course,  many  things 
which  need  to  be  and  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  precipitate  ups  and  downs  in  the 
avallabUlty  of  mortgage  credit.  The  pro- 
posals contained  In  this  bill  do  not  con- 
tain all  the  answers  However,  they  wlU 
ease  matters  considerably  and  represent 
a  first  step  toward  dealing  with  the  re- 
current crisis  In  the  supply  of  mortgage 
money 

As  the  Senate  Is  aware,  the  Banking 
Committee  has  been  working  for  a  month 
and  a  half  now  on  omnibus  housing  leg- 
islation. Many  of  the  matters  covered  by 
this  bill  are  also  covered  within  this  leg- 
islation. However,  there  is  concern  that 
this  omnibus  legislation  will  not  be  com- 
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pleted  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
soon  enough  to  deal  with  today's  crisis 
situation.  That  is  why  I  felt  obliged  to 
offer  this  bill  as  an  Interim  step  pending 
enactment  of  broader  range,  omnibus 
housing  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  I  intend  to  pu.sh 
forward  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
completion  of  our  markup  of  that  bill. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete  the 
markup  and  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  before  the  end  of  this  session, 
omnibus  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment legislation  which  will  improve 
upon  and  simplify  our  present  complex 
housing  and  community  development 
situation. 

In  addition  to  the  mortgage  credit  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  I  have  added  a  title 
to  provide  needed  authorizations  or  ex- 
tensions for  the  various  HUD  housing 
and  community  development  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1975. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  to  stimulate  the 
availability  of  mortgage  money  for  hous- 
ing, it  Is  also  essential  that  the  housing 
programs  for  the  Nation's  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  have  adequate 
funds  to  meet  housing  needs.  Regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  mortgage  money 
available,  these  lower-Income  families 
cannot  afford  decent  housing  at  today's 
prices  without  Government  assistance.  It 
is  also  essential  that  there  be  adequate 
funds  available  to  keep  going  such  Im- 
portant programs  as  urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  and  the  other  HUD  com- 
munity development  programs. 

We  all  know  about  the  totally  unjusti- 
fied moratorium  that  has  been  placed  by 
the  administration  on  the  HUD  programs 
and  how  serious  the  suffering  has  been 
by  those  who  would  normally  benefit 
from  them.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  mora- 
torium will  soon  be  ended,  either  volun- 
tarily, by  the  administration  or,  If  nec- 
essary, by  the  courts.  If  and  when  such 
an  ending  occurs,  it  Is  Important  that 
there  t>e  adequate  authorizations  avail- 
able to  get  the  programs  moving  again. 
These  authorizations  when  appropriated 
would  do  Just  that. 

Under  the  biU,  authorization  would  be 
provided  for  the  programs  through  fiscal 
year  1975.  In  two  cases,  for  the  public 
housing  and  the  236  rental  housing  as- 
sistance programs,  additional  authoriza- 
tion would  be  provided  for  this  fiscal  year, 
1974.  In  some  cases,  no  new  moneys  would 
be  provided,  but  the  authority  to  continue 
the  programs  would  be  extended  through 
June  30,  1975. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  programs  are  presently 
under  study  by  the  Banking  Committee, 
which  is  In  the  process  of  marking  up 
an  omnibus  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment bill.  However,  there  Is  concern 
that  such  a  bill  would  not  be  passed  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  before 
late  next  spring.  Furthermore,  once  such 
a  bill  becomes  law.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  funds  for  the  new  or  revised  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  for  HUD  to  gear  up 
with  new  regulations  and  procedures.  All 
this  will  take  time,  many  months  In  fact. 

I  am,  therefore,  Introducing  these  pro- 
visions In  order  to  Insure  that  the  existing 


HUD  programs  will  continue  tmtil  such 
time  as  the  new  or  revised  programs  are 
enacted  into  law  and  become  operation- 
al, with  adequate  funding.  Thus,  If  there 
were  a  long  delay  In  enacting  new  legisla- 
tion so  we  would  not  reach  the  point  when 
the  new  programs  would  become  opera- 
tional until  some  time  during  fiscal  year 
1975,  I  would  expect  that  the  existing 
programs  would  be  phased  out  at  that 
time  to  be  replaced  by  the  new  programs. 
In  fact,  there  Is  a  preamble  to  this  new 
title  which  specifically  states  that  as  the 
intention  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  needs  of  our  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  and  of 
our  cities  are  too  great  to  be  allowed  to 
suffer  a  hiatus.  Many  of  the  programs 
designed  to  meet  undenied  needs  have 
been  under  suspension  too  long,  and  it  Is 
essential  that  we  get  them  going  again 
v^ith  adequate  funds  and  authority  to 
operate. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Tower  and  I 
are  Introducing  this  bill  by  request  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  time  to  study  all 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and,  further- 
more, we  are  still  hopeful  that  the  omni- 
bus bill  the  Banking  Committee  is  mark- 
ing up  win  move  rapidly  toward  passage 
and  thus  eliminate  the  necessity  for  in- 
terim legislation.  The  omnibus  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which  will  form  the  basis 
for  new  approaches  to  federally -aided 
housing  and  community  development 
programs.  It  is  a  complex  bill,  covering  a 
broad  range  of  subjects  and  will  require 
more  time  to  complete.  However,  it  is  very 
Important  that  it  become  law,  and  I 
would  not  want  any  prior  action  with  re- 
spect to  an  Interim  bill  to  detract  from 
Its  pEissage  and  early  Implementation. 
I  realize  the  dlflQcultles  facing  the  hous- 
ing field  and  have  agreed  to  introduce 
the  interim  bill  so  that  it  can  be  studied 
and.  If  conditions  so  require,  have  It  en- 
acted into  law  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sectlon-by-section  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.";  follows : 

SrcnON-BT-SBCTTON    StJMMAKT    OF    "ElCER- 

CXNCT    MOBTGAGK    CREDrT    ACT    Or    1973" 

TTTLZ  1 — DKPOSrr  rNStJKANCX 

Sec.  101.  Full  deposit  insurance  for  public 
units 

It  la  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
$30  blUlon  In  deposit.8  of  B^ate.  county,  and 
municipal  governments  in  financial  Insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country.  Of  this 
total  sum,  approximately  98 '^o  Is  deposited 
In  banks  and  only  2%  in  savings  and  loan 
associations.  The  reason  these  funds  are  not 
distributed  on  a  more  equal  basis  Is  that 
moel  public  funds  custodians  are  limited  by 
law,  regulation  or  custom  to  maintaining 
such  deposits  within  the  Insured  $20,000 
celling  or  requiring  the  depository  to  pledge 
government  bonds  as  collateral.  Since  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  are  not  permitted 
to  pledge  collateral,  they  are  able  to  hold 
only  token  amounts  of  these  public  fund 
deposits. 

Passage  of  legislation  permitting  100%  in- 
surance of  public  funds  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  providing  freedom  of  choice,  greater 
convenience  and  complete  safety  for  public 
officials  In  choosing  depositories.  In  addition, 
an  increase  In  public  funds  deppslts  In  sav- 
ings  and  loan   associations  would  help   to 


provide  urgently  needed  funds  for  the  res- 
idential hoiislng  market,  which  has  been  hit 
hard  by  recent  savings  rate  Increases  caus- 
ing substantial  outflows  of  savings. 

By  providing  100%  Insiirance  of  public 
fund  deposits,  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
economy  would  be  benefitted  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  reserves  or  operations 
of  the  FSLIC  and  the  PDIC. 

Sees.  102  and  103.  Increased  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  insurance  limits 

These  sections  would  Increase  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  insurance  limits  on  individual  ac- 
counts from  the  current  $20,000  to  $50,000 
partially  In  recognition  of  past  inflatlonarv- 
trends.  An  important  effect  of  this  change 
will  be  to  attract  more  money  to  savings  and 
loan  accounts  and  thus  make  more  funds 
available  for  home  mortgage  loans.  The  In- 
crease will  alleviate  the  need  for  frequent, 
inconvenient  upward  revisions  In  the  insur- 
ance limit,  as  has  been  the  practice  In  the 
past.  The  favorable  history  of  defaults  in  In- 
sured institutions,  combined  with  recently 
tightened  supervision  by  the  regulatory 
agencies,  suggest  that  the  Insurance  limit 
Increase  will  pose  no  threat  to  the  Insurance 
reserves. 
irrLE    n — lending   and    invtestment    powers 

TEDERAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  Construction  loans 

Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
unnecessarily  hampered  In  making  residen- 
tial construction  loans  in  that  they  are  re- 
stricted In  methods  of  payment  and  types  ot 
security  that  require  a  complicated,  time- 
consuming  and  needless  series  of  recordings 
The  amendment  wouJd  permit  federal  assc- 
clatlons  to  make  Une-of-credlt  loans  to 
builders  which  would  be  generally  ilm'.ted 
to  situations  related  to  the  financing  of 
construction  of  primarily  residential  real 
property  as  distinguished  from  loans  to  fi- 
nance non-residential  commercial  real  estate. 
This  new  lending  flexibility  would  help  to 
create  a  more  competitive  construction  loan 
market  and  would  assist  in  reducing  clos- 
ing costs. 
Sec.  202.  Single  family  dwelling  limitations 

This  section  would  increase  the  present 
$45,000  limitation  on  the  amount  of  tte  lo&r. 
which  a  federal  Institution  may  make  on  a 
single  family  residence  to  $55. COO  Th'^s  is 
necessary  If  Lome  lending  is  to  take  account 
of  present  day  Inflation.  Real  estate  values 
have  traditionally  been  on  the  ascent.  Re- 
cent studies  show  that  the  cost  of  both  exist- 
ing and  new  housing  has  increased  over 
100%  In  the  last  20  years  The  cost  of  build- 
ing materials,  partlcxilarly  lumber,  has  risen 
substantially  over  the  last  ten  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  amendment  wotilci  conform 
the  lending  capacity  of  federal  associations 
to  the  present  housing  market. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  wotild  allow 
an  association  to  allocate  only  the  excess 
over  the  limit  to  the  20%  of  assets  require- 
ment, where  before  the  whole  amount  of  the 
loan,  Including  the  amount  under  the  limit, 
had  to  be  counted. 

Sec.  203.  Lending  authority  under  the  Home 
Oicners  Loan  Act 

This  section  would  permit  a  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  to  make  loans  re- 
specting real  property  or  lntere,?t  therein 
used  primarily  for  residential  purpoees  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
otherwise  contained  in  Section  6ic)  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Act  In  an  amount  not  in 
excess  of  lO'"^  of  lis  assets  This  authority 
would  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  may  prescribe. 

TTTLI     m MORTGAGE     CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  301{a)    FHLMC  loan-to-value  ratio 
Would  allow  purchase  of   a   conventional 
mortgage  with  the  outstanding  balance  ex- 
ceeding 80%  of  value  when  the  excess  over 
80%  U  Injured  by  a  qualified  private  insurer. 
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Under  existing  law.  such  mortgages  may  b« 
purchased  only  where  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance exceeding  75'^.  of  value  Is  Insured  by  a 
qualified  private  Insurer, 
(b)  FHLMC  percentage  limitation  on  1-year 
mortgages 

Would  remove  a  limitation  now  In  the  law 
limiting  the  purchase  of  conventional  mort- 
gages over  one  year  old  at  time  of  purchasa 
to  10%  of  conventional  portfolio.  However, 
the  seller  would  have  to  agree  to  relend  such 
funds  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  pur- 
chase by  FEILMC. 

(c)  Maximum,  principal  amount 

Provides  that  the  limitations  governing  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  conventional  mort- 
gage purchased  by  FHLMC  be  comparable  to 
the  limitations  contained  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  6(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  t  MS .000  In  the  case  of 
single-family  dwellings  and  the  dollar 
amounts  contained  In  section  307  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  for  multi-family  hous- 
ing) .  except  that  such  limitations  may  be  in- 
creased by  2bC/r  with  respect  to  mortgages  on 
property  located  In  Alaska.  Ouam.  and 
HawaU.  With  the  enactment  of  section  202  of 
this  bill,  the  single-family  limit  would  In- 
crease to  $55,000. 

Sees.  302{a)-(e)    Investment  In  FHLMC 
obligations 

These  subsections  malce  clear  that  national 
banks,  state-chartered  banlts  which  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  federal  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  federal  credit 
unions  have  statutory  power  to  purchase 
mortgages,  obligations  or  other  securities 
which  £ire  sold  or  ever  have  been  sold  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
without  regard  to  limitations  which  might 
be  otherwise  applicable  to  purchase  of  such 
mortgages,  obligations  or  other  securities. 

Sec.    303{a)    FNMA    loan-to-value   ratio 

Amends  section  303  of  the  FNMA  Charter 
Act  to  allow  purchase  of  a  conventional 
mortgage  with  the  outstanding  balance  ex- 
ceeding 80%  of  value  when  the  excess  over 
80%  is  Insured  by  a  qualified  private  Insurer. 
Under  existing  law  such  mortgages  may  be 
purchased  only  where  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance exceeding  75%  of  value  Is  Insured  by  a 
qualified  private  Insurer.  * 
Sec.  SOSCb)  Percentage  limitation  on  t-year 
mortgages 

Removes  the  10^  limitation  on  purchase 
of  conventional  mortgages  over  1  year  old. 
However,  the  seller  would  have  to  agree  to 
relend  such  funds  within  ISO  days  after  the 
date  of  purchase  by  FHLMC. 

Sec.  303 {c)  Maximum  principal  amount 

Amends  such  section  302  to  provide  that 
the  maximum  amounts  of  conventional 
mortgages  purchased  by  FNMA  shall  be  com- 
parable to  the  limitations  contained  In  the 
first  sentence  of  section  5(c)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  ($45,000  In  the 
case  of  single-family  dwellings  and  the  dol- 
lar amounts  contained  in  section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  for  multi-family  hous- 
ing) .  except  that  such  limitations  may  be  In- 
creased by  25%  with  respect  to  mortgages  on 
property  located  In  Alaska.  Guam,  and  Ha- 
waii. With  the  enactment  of  section  202  of 
this  bill,  the  single-family  limit  would  In- 
crease to  $56,000. 

Sec.  303  id) 

Amends  section  300  of  the  FNMA  Charter 
Act  to  provide  that  employees  subject  to  the 
Civil  Service  retirement  law  who  became 
employed  by  FNMA  prior  to  January  31,  1073 
may  continue  under  such  law. 

Sec.  304.  CNMA  purchase  limits 

This  amendment  increases  the  maximum 
mortgage  purchase  limit  for  the  Oovem- 
ment    National    Mortgage    Association    from 


$22,000  to  $33,000.  This  appUes  to  ONMA's 
regular  program  as  well  as  the  Tandem  Plaoi. 
Sec.  30S.  Conflicts  of  interest 
This  provision  would  prohibit  ofBcers  or 
directors  of  a  financial  Institution  or  other 
mortgage  lender  engaged  In  the  organization 
of  mortgage  loans,  some  of  which  may  be  in- 
sured by  private  mortgage  Insurers,  from 
owning  an  interest  In  a  private  mortgage  In- 
surance company. 
Trru    rv — downpatmint    aiQumxMENTS    and 

MAXiarUM     MOBTGAGE     AMODNTS     TTNDEB     FHA 
PBOCaAlfS 

Section  401.  The  loan-to-value  ratios 
(which  determine  downpayment  schedules) 
for  the  rHA  programs  are  changed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  303 (b)    single-family  homes: 

Current 

97%  on  the  1st  $15,000 

90 '^r  on  amounts  between  $16,000  and 
$25,000 

BOTo  on  amounts  above  $35,000 
Proposed 

97%  on  the  1st  $20.(X)0 

90%  on  amounts  between  $30,000  and 
$30,000 

80%  on  amounts  between  $30,000  and 
$40,000 

70%  on  amounts  above  $40,000 

The  same  loan-to-value  ratios  will  apply 
to  single  faonlly  homes  under  the  section  320 
Insurance  program  in  urban  renewal  areas 
and  the  334  program  for  mortgage  Insurance 
for  condominium  units. 

The  loan-to-value  ratios  are  also  changed 
for   the  section   322   program  for  mortgage 
Insurance  for  servicemen  as  follows: 
Current 

97%  on  the  1st  $16,000 
90%    on    amounts    between    $16,000    and 
$35,000 

85%  on  amounts  above  $25,000 
Propo,ied 

97%  on  the  Ist  $20,000 

90%  on  amounts  between  $20,000  and 
$30,000 

85%  on  amounts  between  $30,000  and 
$40,000 

707'r  on  amounts  above  $40,000 
Section  402.  Increase  in  maximum  mortgage 
amounts  under  FHA's  1  and  4  family  mort- 
gage insurance  programs 
This  section  Increases  the  maximum  mort- 
gage  amounts   for   the    section   203  (bi,    the 
section  220 Id  1,  the  section  222.  and  234  pro- 
grams from  $33,000  to  $45,000.  Under  the  sec- 
tion 203(b)  and  230(di  programs  maximum 
limits  for  3  and  3  family  units  are  Increased 
from   $35,750   to   $48,750,   and   for   4   family 
units  from  $41,250  to  $56,000. 
Section  403.  Increase  in  maximum  mortgage 
amounts  under  FfJAs  multifamily  mort- 
gage inrurance  programs 
The  per-unit  mortgage  limits  for  multi- 
family  structures  under  section  307,  the  reg- 
ular FHA  multlfamlly  Insurance  program,  the 
section  213  cooperative  housing  program,  and 
the  section  320(d)  program  for  multlfamlly 
housing  In  urban  renewal  areas  are  increased 
as  follows: 

Current     Proposed 

Kfllclency $9,900  $13,000 

1  Bedroom 13,750  18.000 

2  Bedroom 16.500  21,500 

3  Bedroom-- 20.350  25,500 

4  or  more  bedrooms 23,100  30,000 

For  elevator-type  structures  under  these 
programs,  the  limits  are  Increased  as  follows: 

Current    Proposed 
Efficiency    $11,550         $15,000 

1  Bedroom 16,600  31.000 

2  Bedroom 10,800  25,750 

3  Bedroom." 34,760  32,250 

4  or  more  bedrooms 28,  050  36.  465 


For  the  section  231(d)(4)  multlfamUy  In- 
surance program  for  modest  income  and  dis- 
placed families,  the  per-unit  Increase  Is  as 
follows;; 

Current     Proposed 
Efficiency --_ --     $9,200.00         $12,300 

1  Bedroom  .— 12.937.50  17,188 

2  Bedroom 15,525.00  20.525 

3  Bedroom -     19.550  00  24.700 

4or  more  bedrooms--     22.137.50  29.038 

For  elevator-type  structures  under  this 
program,  the  limits  are  increased  as  follows: 

Current     Proposed 

Efficiency    --     $10,525.00         $13,975 

1   Bedroom. --       15.625.00  20.025 

3  Bedroom 18.400.00  24.350 

3  Bedroom 23.000.00  31.500 

4  or  more  bedrooms-       26.  162.  60  34.  578 

TTTLX    V    NATIONAL    BANKS 

Sec.  sot.  Real  estate  loans  by  national 
banks 
This  section  would  extensively  revise  sec- 
tion 24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  auth- 
orize broader  lending  and  Investment  powers 
for  national  banks  relative  to  real  estate. 
Under  this  revision  banks  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  real  estate  related  loans  as 
follows : 

1.  Make  real  estate  loans  secured  by  other 
than  first  liens  provided  said  Hen  when 
added  to  prior  liens  does  not  exceed  the  ap- 
plicable ratio  of  loan  to  value.  Loans  of  this 
type  would  be  limited  to  20  percent  of  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus. 

2.  Make  loans  against  unimproved  real 
estate  up  to  66%  percent  of  appraised  value 
and  If  Improved  with  ofT-slte  Improvements 
up  to  75  percent  of  appraised  value. 

3.  Continue  to  make  loans  against  Im- 
proved real  estate  up  to  90  percent  of  ap- 
praised value  for  a  maximum  term  of  thirty 
years,  but  with  no  required  amortization  on 
any  t>-pe  of  real  estate  loan  except  when  it 
exceeds  75  percent  of  appraised  value  or  Is 
improved  with  a  dwelling  for  one  to  four 
families.  Amortization,  where  required,  would 
be  based  on  a  maximum  of  a  thirty-year  pay- 
out, with  no  requirement  that  the  loan  be 
fully  amortized  by  maturity  If  the  term  Is 
less  than  thirty  years. 

4.  Classify  all  loans.  Insured  uncJer  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  where  guaranteed  by  HUD 
when  the  guarantee  Is  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.,  or  fully  guar- 
anteed by  a  state  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof  or  by  a  state  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
state  Is  pledged,  or  at  least  20%  of  which  Is 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
as  non-real  estate  loans  and  not  subject  to 
any  of  the  limitations  of  conventional  loans 
or  included  In  the  aggregate  amount  of 
real  estate  loans  that  may  be  made  or  In  the 
aggregate  of  subordinate  Hens  that  may  be 
made. 

5.  Continue  the  practice,  where  loans  are 
secured  by  real  estate  and  other  collateral,  to 
subtract  the  value  of  the  non-real  estate 
collateral  from  the  loan  and  consider  the  bal- 
ance only  as  a  loan  against  real  estate. 

6.  Consider  a  loan  secured  by  a  Hen  on  real 
property,  where  there  Is  a  firm  take-out  from 
a  financially  responsible  party  to  advance 
the  full  amount  of  the  loan  within  sixty 
months,  as  a  non-real  estate  loan. 

7.  Continue  to  consider  loans,  with  a  ma- 
turity of  not  more  than  sixty  months  made 
against  a  building  under  construction  se- 
cured by  a  firm  take-out  to  advance  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan  and  loans  to  finance  the 
construction  of  residential  and  farm  build- 
ings for  a  term  not  in  excess  of  sixty  months. 
as  commercial  loans  and  limit  such  loans  to 
100  percent  of  unimpaired  capital  and  sur- 
plus 

8.  Make  construction  lo*ns  up  to  76  per- 
cent of  appraised  value  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  firm  take-out. 
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9.  Continue  to  classify  loans,  where  the 
lender  looks  to  the  borrower's  general  credit 
standing,  or  an  assignment  of  rent  where  a 
mortgage  Is  taken  as  a  precaution  against 
contingency  or  where  the  bank  agrees  to 
participate  with  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, as  commercial  loans. 

10.  Permit  up  to  10  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  may  be  Invested  In  real 
estate  loans  to  be  placed  In  loans  secured  by 
real  estate  without  the  necessity  that  said 
loans  conform  to  any  of  the  Individual  loan 
limitations  of  the  revised  section. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  would  be 
authorized  to  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation 
such  additional  conditions  and  limitations 
on  real  estate  loans  as  he  deemed  necessary. 

rrrLE  \i — authorizations  for  coMMtrNiTT 

DEVELOPMENT  AND   HOTTSINO   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  601.  statement  of  purpose 
This  section  would  make  clear  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  that  the  authorizations  and 
program  extensions  set  out  In  this  Title  for 
the  various  community  development  and 
housing  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1974  and  for  fiscal 
year  1975  are  being  provided  In  order  to  per- 
mit continued  activities  under  these  neces- 
sary programs  until  new  or  revised  programs 
are  enacted  Into  law  and  operational  with 
adequate  funding.  It  expresses  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  once  these  new  or  revised  pro- 
grams are  thus  operational,  the  present  pro- 
grams herein  extended  through  fiscal  year 
1975  are  to  be  phased  out  In  favor  of  the  new 
or  revised  programs. 

Sec.  602.  Urban  renewal  authorization 
This  section  provides  an  additional  author- 
ization for  the  urban  renewal,  neighborhood 
development,  and  other  programs  funded  un- 
der Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  In  the 
amount  of  81  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Sec.  603.  Model  cities  authorization 
This  section  provides  additional  funding 
authorization  In  the  amount  of  $400  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. It  also  extends  the  authority  to  ex- 
pend or  appropriate  funds  authorized  for  pre- 
vious fiscal  years  through  fiscal  year  1975. 

Sec.  604.  Rehabilitation  loan  authorization 

This  section  would  continue  the  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  make  reha- 
bilitation loans  under  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  through  June  30,  1975. 

Sec.  605.  Basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
grant  and  neighborhood  facility  grant 
authorization 

This  section  would  permit  funds  for  the 
water  and  sewer  and  neighborhood  facility 
programs  authorized  for  appropriation  In 
previous  fiscal  years  to  be  appropriated 
through  fiscal  year  1976. 

Sec.  606.  Comprehensive  planning 
authorization 
This  section  would  authorize  an  additional 
$76  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  com- 
prehensive planning  aisslstance  program  au- 
thorized by  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954. 

Sec.  607.  Homeownership  assistance 
authorization 

This  section  would  provide  additional  con- 
tract authority,  subject  to  approval  In  ap- 
propriation acts,  for  the  homeownership  as- 
sistance program  authorized  by  section  235 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  An  additional 
$16  million  would  be  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1973  to  coincide  with  the  actual  amount  of 
contract  authority  authorized  In  the  HUD 
appropriation  act  for  that  fiscal  year  and  a 
new  $100  million  In  contract  authority  would 
be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
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Sec.  608.  Rental  housing  assistance 
authorization 

This  section  would  provide  additional  con- 
tract authority,  subject  to  approval  in  ap- 
propriation acts,  for  the  rental  housing  as- 
sistance program  authorized  by  section  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  An  additional 
$50  million  would  be  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1973  to  coincide  with  the  actual  amount  of 
contract  authority  authorized  In  the  HUD 
appropriation  act  for  that  fiscal  year,  a  new 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $200  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Sec.  609.  Rent  supplement  authorization 

This  section  would  provide  an  additional 
850  million,  subject  to  approval  in  appropri- 
ation acts,  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  rent 
supplement  program  authorized  by  section 
101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  610.  Public  housing  authorization 

Additional  contract  authority  for  the  pub- 
lic housing  program  authorized  by  the  U.  S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  will  be  provided  for  fis- 
cal years  1974  and  1975.  For  fiscal  year  1974 
$210  million  in  authority  would  be  au- 
thorized in  addition  to  the  $140  million  pre- 
viously authorized.  This  new  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1974  would  be  available  for  op- 
erating subsidies  and  modernization  as  well 
as  the  provision  of  additional  dwelling  units. 
For  fiscal  year  1975  an  additional  $250  mil- 
lion of  contract  authority  would  be  provided. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE : 

S.  2737.  A  bill  to  establish  controls  on 
the  export  of  certain  energy-producing 
commodities.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  called  on  the  American 
people  to  conserve  energy  by  asking  mil- 
lions to  suffer  inconvenience  and  eco- 
nomic distress  in  order  to  conserve  en- 
ergy sources.  Americans  understand  that 
the  Federal  Government  demands  that 
our  thermostats  be  turned  down,  that 
our  cars  be  driven  slower  and  less  fre- 
quently, that  our  schools  and  factories 
and  farms  be  operated  shorter  hours. 
What  they  do  not  understand  is  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  continues 
to  permit  the  export  of  vital  domestic 
supplies  of  fuel  oil,  coal,  natural  gas  and 
propane. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  correct  this  error  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  our  Government.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  stop  all 
unnecessary  exports  of  No.  2  fuel  and 
heating  oil,  coal,  propane  and  natural 
gas.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
our  Government  permitting  the  export 
of  these  scarce  energy  resources  during 
a  time  of  domestic  energy  shortage. 

EXPORTS  OF  NO.  2  FtTEL  AND  HEATING  OIL 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  projects 
that  53.3  million  gallons  or  1.5  million 
barrels  of  heating  oil  will  be  exported 
from  the  United  States  during  1973.  This 
represents  a  284-percent  increase  in 
heating  oil  exports  over  those  of  1972. 

Last  month  alone,  exports  of  this 
heating  oil  increased  by  a  whopping  350 
percent  over  the  previous  month.  Heat- 
ing oil  exports  climbed  from  200,000  bar- 
rels in  August  to  642,000  barrels  in  Sep- 
tember. The  largest  shipments  during 
September  were  to  Great  Britain,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Venezuela. 


The  642,000  barrels  exported  in  Sep- 
tember received  a  payment  of  $7.28  per 
barrel.  This  represents  a  158-percent  in- 
crease in  the  average  price  per  bar- 
rel over  last  year's  price.  If  the  heating 
oil  had  been  sold  domestically,  it  would 
have  brought  only  $6.50  a  barrel. 

Apparently  the  lure  of  bigger  profits 
abroad  is  persuading  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  export  desperately  needed  heat- 
ing oil  despite  the  shortage. 

EXPORTS     OF     COAL 

While  coal  exports  this  year  are  just 
slightly  less  than  in  1972,  the  significance 
of  these  exports  now  is  much  greater  be- 
cause we  are  now  reconverting  our  elec- 
trical generating  plants  from  oil  to  coal. 
This  will  mean  increased  American  pro- 
duction of  coal  which  is  possible. 

The  problem  is  that  most  of  our  coal  is 
already  tied  up  In  long-term  export  con- 
tracts with  the  Japanese  and  Canadian 
steel  industries.  The  result  will  be  a  con- 
tinued shortage  of  a  commodity  of  which 
we  have  rich  and  plentiful  sources,  If 
we  do  not  pass  this  export  control  legis- 
lation. 

Bituminous  coal  accounted  for  98  per- 
cent of  total  coal  export*  In  1972.  In 
1972,  Japan  and  Canada  received  64  per- 
cent of  the  total  bitian;inou.s  coa!  ex- 
ports, and  Canada  received  about  64  per- 
cent of  the  total  anthracite  coal  ex- 
ports. 

EXPORTS  OF  NATURAL  GAS  AND  PBOPANX 

In  the  first  10-month  period  of  1973. 
our  exports  of  natural  gas  have  increased 
almost  20  percent  over  the  same  period 
in  1972.  By  September  1973.  we  had  al- 
ready exported  67.2  billion  cubic  feet 
compared  with  57  billion  cubic  feet  for 
the  same  period  in  1972. 

Natural  gas  is  the  cleanest  form  of 
energy  that  the  United  States  produces. 
I  see  no  reason  for  shipping  such  large 
amounts  abroad  without  some  kind  of 
surveillance  which  these  controls  would 
provide. 

Canada,  Mexico,  and  Japan  are  our 
major  export  markets  for  natural  gas. 
Canada  and  Mexico  received  natural  gas 
via  pipeline  transmission,  while  Japan, 
starting  in  1969,  received  liquefied  natu- 
ral gas  shipments  from  Alaska.  Japan 
was  our  largest  export  market  in  1972, 
received  over  50  percent  of  our  total 
natural  gas  exports. 

The  export  of  propane  is  also  up  over 
the  1972  figures.  By  September  we  had 
exported  over  2.5  million  barrels  of  this 
commodity  which  is  in  great  demand  in 
our  country.  Over  the  same  period  in 
1972,  we  exported  2.3  million  barrels. 

The  Midwest  farmers  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  this  source  of  energy. 
If  exports  increase,  we  may  have  crop 
shortages.  The  American  plj-wood  in- 
dustry has  already  begun  to  shut  down 
many  of  its  plants  because  it  csinnot  get 
this  precious  commodity  to  dry  Its  wood. 

Fl.BXIBILrrY    OP    THE     HARTKE    APPROACH 

The  export  controls  which  I  advocate 
would  not  disrupt  the  international  mar- 
ket and,  therefore,  would  not  invite  re- 
taliation. They  are  designed,  however,  to 
protect  our  own  national  Interests. 

I  would  have  the  Secretary'  of  Com- 
merce estimate  the  domestic  production 
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of  fuel  oil,  co£kl,  propane,  and  natural  gas 
quarterly,  In  the  case  of  emergencies  or 
shortages.  He  would  then  determine 
those  amounts  necessary  for  domestic 
consumption  in  the  United  States  In- 
cluding a  reasonable  amount  for  a  carry- 
over to  build  up  US  stocks  and  the  re- 
mainder would  be  allocated  for  export  to 
foreign  coimtrles. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  then 
would  allocate  such  exports  among 
countries  on  a  quota  system,  based  upon 
past  exports  and  such  other  criteria  as 
are  necessary  to  produce  a  fair  and 
e<iuitable  quota. 

Based  upon  what  is  available  for  ex- 
port, the  Secretary  would  set  up  a  sys- 
tem for  the  sale  of  export  licenses 
through  an  auction  system.  Licenses 
would  be  sold  to  the  highest  responsible 
bidders  with  special  exceptions  for  the 
developing  countries.  The  fees  collected 
would  be  used  to  set  up  a  trust  fund  for 
the  research  and  development  of  pres- 
ent and  new  sources  of  energy. 

The  Secretary  would  be  able  to  lift  this 
licensing  system  on  any  of  the  above 
energy  fuels  that  he  determines  is  pro- 
duced in  suflQcient  quantities  to  meet 
both  U3.  demand  and  normal  world 
requirements  from  the  United  States, 
without  any  quota  system. 

Exception  to  this  quota  system  Is  any 
shipment  of  these  energy  fuels  for  tem- 
porary export  for  processing  abroad  and 
reshipment  back  to  the  United  States 
This  Is  necessary  because  some  high 
sulfur  content  fuel  oil  is  sent  abroad  to 
be  mixed  with  less  polluting  low  sulfur 
oil  and  then  shipped  back  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

C0NC1.US10W 

In  a  time  of  nationwide  emergency,  we 
cannot  countenance  the  export  of  these 
vital  and  essential  energy  resources. 
Without  legislation  these  exports  could 
Increase.  Their  absolute  amounts  may 
not  be  gigantic,  but  they  are  in  dire  need 
in  this  countr>'  and  should  be  utilized 
here  in  keeping  our  factories  and  schools 
m  operation  and  our  homes  heated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows : 

S    3737 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatines  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  clt«d  as  the  "Ener^  Export 
Conrtol  Act  of  1973' 

DCTLNITIUNS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

1 1 )  "Secretary"  means  th«  Secretary  ot 
Commerce;  and 

(2)  "energy  producing  commodity"  means 
coal,  fuel  oil  number  3.  propane  gaa,  and 
methane  gas. 

ormMiNATiDN  or  QUAtrrr 
Sk;.  3,  (a)  At  least  quarterly  during  any 
period  of  nationwide  energy  emergency,  and 
at  least  annually  d\irlng  any  other  period, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  quantity 
of  each  energy  producing  commodity,  If  any, 
that  wtu  be  available  for  export  during  the 
succeeding  quarter  or  year,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  shall  cause  such  determination  to  be 
publUhed  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Such  determination  shall  be  made  by 
estimating   the   total   quantity   of  docneatlc 


production  of  each  energy  producing  com- 
modity and  subtracting  from  each  such 
quantity  the  sum  of — 

(1)  the  quantity  of  each  such  ccwomodlty 
the  Secretary  estimates  wUl  be  necessary  to 
meet  domestic  needs:  and 

(2)  the  quantity  of  each  such  commodity 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  necessary 
for  a  reasonable  carryover,  taking  Into  ac- 
count any  current  or  possible  future  national 
and  International  emergencies  and  the  need 
to  maintain  adequate  inventories. 

The  quantity  of  any  such  commodity  which 
remains,  if  any,  shall  be  the  quantity  avail- 
able for  export. 

LICENSING    AND    ALLOCATION    OF    EXPOKT 
AtTTHOBITT 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  No  energy  producing  commodity 
may  be  exported  to  any  foreign  country  un- 
less the  exporter  has  been  issued  a  license 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  export  of  a  quantity 
of  such  commodity  to  such  country,  or  un- 
less such  exfxjrt  Is  exempt  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7  or  section  8(3). 

(b)  The  quantity  of  any  commodity  avail- 
able for  export  shall  be  allocated  among  for- 
eign countries  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of— 

1 1 )  the  quantity  of  such  commodity  ex- 
ported to  such  country  during  a  representa- 
tive base  period;  and 

(2)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  fair,  equitable,  and  suffici- 
ent to  protect  the  Interests  of  traditional 
trading  partners  of  the  United  States. 

ISSUANCE     or     LICENSES 

Sec.  5.  la)  Upon  establlslUng  allocations 
under  section  4,  the  Secretary  shall  publicly 
announce  such  allocations,  and  shall  an- 
nounce the  time,  manner,  and  place  ft*  the 
submission  of  bids  for  the  purchase  of 
licenses  to  export  specified  quantities  of  such 
commodities  to  specified  countries. 

(b)  Licenses  shall  be  issued  under  this 
section  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  no  bid 
Is  sufficiently  high  or  that  there  has  been 
coUxislon  among  the  bidders 

AOMtNISraATTVX    ADJrSTMENTS 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments in  quantities  determined  under  sec- 
tion 3  and  of  aUocattons  determined  under 
section  4  If  he  determines  on  the  t>asls  of  new 
Information  that  original  determinations 
were  erroneous, 

XXXMPTIONS 

Sxc.  7  (a)  The  Secretary  may  exempt 
from  payment  of  any  license  fee  an  export 
which  he  determines  involves — 

i  1 )  the  export  of  an  energy  producing 
commodity  to  a  developing  foreign  country 
with  a  serious  need  for  such  commodity;  and 

(2)  such  action  would  be  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  would  not  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  the  program  provided  for  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 
application  of  this  Act  or  any  requirement 
under  this  Act  the  export  of  any  energy  pro- 
ducing  commodity   which    he   determines — 

( 1 )  tnvolvee  a  temporary  export  for  proc- 
essing purposes  to  a  foreign  country  and  will 
result  tn  a  subsequent  import  of  such  com- 
modity to  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  such  export  wUl  be  offset  by  a  subse- 
quent Import  of  another  energy  producing 
commodity  or  other  matter  essential  to  the 
energy  needs  of  the  United  States. 

AD  M  IN  ISTaATION 

S«c.  8.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary Including  rules  and  regulations — 

(1)  providing  for  the  reduction,  suspen- 
sion, or  termination  of  the  allocation  of  any 
commodity  made  under  this  Act  to  any  for- 
eign country  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
country  Is  reexportlng  all  or  any  portion  of 


such  allocation  under  circumstances  that 
tend  to  disrupt  the  regulatory  program  es- 
tablished under  this  Act; 

(2)  limiting  or  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
transfers  after  issuance  of  export  licenses 
Issued  under  this  Act  If  the  Secretary  finds 
such  limitation  or  prohibition  necessary  to 
the  orderly  administration  of  the  regulatory 
program  established  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  exempting  from  application  of  this  Act 
any  commodity  the  domestic  production  of 
which  the  Secretary  determines  wUl  equal 
or  exceed  domestic  and  foreign  demand. 

USE    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  9.  Pees  received  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  6  shall  be  deposited  In  a  special 
account  In  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  research  with  respect 
to  the  more  efficient  use  of  existing  energy 
sources  and  the  development  of  new  energy 
sources 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
energy  crisis  that  has  gripped  the  indus- 
trial potential  of  our  country,  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  coal.  It  has 
been  accepted  as  an  almost  unlimited 
source  of  energy.  In  my  legl'slatlon  I  ask 
that  the  export  of  this  so-called  plentiful 
commodity  be  put  under  surveillance 
and  that  controls  be  applied  where 
necessary. 

A  close  examination  of  the  coal  indus- 
tr>'  indicates  unequivocally  that  we  are 
headed  for  a  shortage  of  this  energy 
commodity  as  well.  Production  this  year 
is  expected  to  fall  5  million  tons  short  of 
last  year's  595  million  tons,  but  consump- 
tion Is  expected  to  rise  6  percent  to  609 
million  tons.  The  difference  will  have  to 
come  from  rapidly  dwindling  stockpiles. 

Coal  operators  and  brokers  have  indi- 
cated that  a  shortage  may  already  exist 
for  this  winter  and  spring. 

A  larger  and  more  significant  question 
looms.  Will  the  coal  Industry  be  able  to 
triple  Its  production  to  the  1.5  billion 
tons  that  energy  analysts  say  the  country 
will  need  annually  by  1985  to  supply  pro- 
Dosed  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction 
Plants  and  to  meet  the  Nations  grow- 
ing electricity  needs?  My  proposed  legis- 
lation would  help  answer  this  question. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Rkcohd  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  today's.  Novem- 
ber 21.  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Bob  Arn- 
old which  sets  out  some  of  the  more 
salient  Issues  Involved  In  the  production 
of  coal  The  coal  Industry  Is  plagued  with 
problems  which  will  not  be  solved  easily, 
as  indicated  in  this  article. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  the  antUabor  bent  of 
the  author.  I  also  disagree  with  him  on 
the  consequences  of  the  Federal  Co.-l 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
which  I  feel  Is  absolutely  essential  leg- 
islation needed  for  the  protection  of  mine 
workers  who  risk  their  lives  daily  when 
they  go  down  into  the  deep  mines  to 
bring  out  their  now  very  precious  energy 
resources. 

Mr  President,  any  time  lost  in  re- 
pairing a  faulty  ventilation  system,  mov- 
ing high  voltage  cables  or  making  roof 
supports  In  mining  areas  more  safe  for 
the  miners  is  time  well  spent  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

In  spite  of  this  divergence  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  Arnold  and  myself  on  these 
Issues.  I  believe  the  article  will  help  to 
explain  to  my  colleagues  the  problems 
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within  the  coal  industry  and  the  possi- 
bility of  shortages  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  East  Ottt:  Coal  Industbt's  Woes  Be- 
CLOtTD  "Best  Answer"  to  the  Energy 
Crisis — Thet  Involve  Labor,  Saittt,  Pol- 
LtmoN  AND  Inefficiency;  Can  Otrrptrr 
Triple  by  1985?  "Still  the  Pick  and  the 
Shovel" 

(By  Bob  Arnold) 

Herndon.  W.  Va. — Beneath  the  rocky  slopes 
of  Appalachla,  the  stubbly  hills  of  southern 
minols  and  the  mesas  of  the  West  lie  what 
many  believe  to  be  the  best,  perhaps  the 
only,  answer  to  the  nation's  energy  crisis — 
at  least  300  billion  tons  of  recoverable  coal. 

But.  at  the  moment,  It  seems  far  from  cer- 
tain that  enough  coal  can  be  brought  to  the 
surface  each  year  to  fulfill  that  promise. 

Consider  the  problems  faced  by  Fred  HIU, 
superintendent  of  Eastern  Associated  Coal 
C-orp.'s  Keystone  No.  2  mine  here.  On  an  aver- 
age day.  one  in  five  of  his  560  workers  is  ab- 
sent or  Injured.  Through  September,  he  had 
lost  8,488  man-days — equal  to  more  than 
three  weeks'  production — to  wildcat  strikes. 
His  mine's  productivity  has  plummeted  to 
between  six  and  seven  tons  per  man  per  day 
from  a  high  of  11  In  1969.  and  output  so  far 
this  year  Is  down  32%.  Keystone  No.  2  has 
Incurred  a  loss  of  about  (700.000  since  the 
first  of  the  year. 

LAWS  and  INEFFICIENCT 

Talks  with  coal-company  executives  and 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  indi- 
cate that  Mr.  Hill's  problems  are  typical  of 
the  industry's — especially  in  underground 
mines,  where  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  coal 
miners  work.  Because  of  ever-tightening  fed- 
eral health  and  safety  rules,  rampant  wild- 
cat strikes  that  the  Industry  calculates  will 
cost  it  540,000  man-days  this  year,  Inefficient 
company  management  and  stagnant  tech- 
nology, the  industry's  productivity,  or  out- 
put per  man-day.  has  dropped  \1%  since 
1969.  Underground,  where  52%  of  the  nation's 
coal  was  mined  last  year,  productivity  has 
dropped  about  26%. 

One  result.  Industry  observers  have  said, 
is  that  the  country  may  already  face  a  coal 
crisis.  Production  this  year  Is  expected  to  fall 
five  million  tons  short  of  last  year's  696  mU- 
llon  tons,  but  consumption  is  expected  to 
rise  6%,  to  609  million  tons,  (The  difference 
will  come  from  dwindling  stockpiles.)  Coal 
op>erator8  and  brokers  say  a  shortage  may  al- 
ready exist  for  this  winter  and  spring. 

Perhaps  more  important.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  Industry  will  be  able  to 
triple  its  production  to  the  1.6  billion  tons 
that  energy  analysts  say  the  country  will 
need  annually  by  1985  to  supply  proposed 
coal  gasification  and  liquefaction  plants  and 
to  meet  the  nation's  growing  electricity  needs. 
Bureau  of  Mines  officials  say  that  new  safety 
rules  yet  to  be  Implemented  could  cut  un- 
derground productivity  by  as  much  as  an- 
other 10%.  And  while  energy  analysts  believe 
that  any  stepped-up  coal  production  will 
have  to  rely  heavily  on  strip  mining,  indus- 
try executives  say  a  tough  federal  strip-mine 
bill  expected  to  be  passed  by  Congress  early 
next  session  could  substantially  slow  devel- 
opment of  surface  mines. 

SULPHUR    and    stacks 

Moreover,  current  and  proposed  alr-poUu- 
tlon  laws  clamp  strict  limits  on  sulfur  emis- 
sions from  coal-bumlng  electric  utilities.  But 
machinery  to  remove  sulphur  from  smoke- 
stack gases  won't  be  available  on  a  wide  scale 
for  perhaps  three  to  five  years  The  Impact  of 
this,  says  John  Corcoran,  president  of  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.,  Is  that  virtually  all  of  his 


company's  production  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— 46  million  tons  last  year — could  be 
"outlawed"  by  1977, 

Those  problems — combined  with  price  con- 
trols, which  governed  even  long-term  con- 
tracts until  early  this  faU — have  depressed 
earnings  to  the  point  where  few  companies 
are  willing,  or  able,  to  risk  expansion,  (Most 
operations  are  divisions  of  other  companies, 
so  profit-and-loss  figures  aren't  reported,  but 
bankers  and  Industry  sources  say  that  with 
few  exceptions  coal  companies  are  teetering 
between  profit  and  loss) .  Openings  of  under- 
ground mines  In  the  predominantly  high- 
sulphur  seams  of  the  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
coal  fields  have  slowed  to  a  trickle. 

"We're  heading  toward  a  shortage  and  we're 
not  making  the  moves  that  will  keep  us  from 
being  in  a  deep  hole  10  to  15  years  from  now," 
warns  William  N.  Poundstone,  executive  vice 
president  of  Consolidation  Coal,  But  if  the 
future  is  problematic,  the  present  Is  clear: 
The  Industry  has  myriad  problems  that  aren't 
going  to  be  solved  easily. 

LABOR'S     allegiance 

The  most  obvious  and  least  predictable 
among  them  is  labor.  Company  officials  com- 
plain that  they  are  steadily  losing  control 
over  their  employes  and  that  for  the  most 
part  miners  today  feel  allegiance  only  to  their 
union,  "We  don't  have  the  power  to  make 
them  work"  says  Keystone  No.  2's  Mr.  HUl. 
Coal  companies,  he  adds,  "need  to  Instill 
pride  in  the  men.  and  we  aren't  doing  it  yet," 

A  major  handicap,  many  observers  agree, 
Is  the  miner's  style  of  life,  especially  In  West 
Virginia.  "He  likes  hunting  and  fishing.  He 
lives  very  practlcally^-doesn't  want  a  big, 
fancy  house.  He  can  afford  to  miss  a  day  now 
and  then  and  still  live  In  the  style  he  wants" 
on  union  wages  ranging  between  *42  and  $50 
a  day.  says  John  Hlgglns,  Eastern  Assoclated's 
vice  president  for  production. 

Moreover,  "a  few  years  In  the  mines  has  Its 
effects  physically."  says  Louis  Antal,  presi- 
dent of  United  Mine  Workers  District  5. 
"Some  days  you  Just  don't  feel  like  going  un- 
derground." Whatever  the  causes.  Industry 
absentee  rates  are  estimated  at  10%  to  15%, 
with  resulting  annual  production  losses  of 
several  mllltnri  Tons 

1  umover  is  similarly  high.  No  estimates 
exist  for  the  Industry,  but  at  Keystone  No.  2. 
about  570  men.  a  number  equal  to  the  entire 
work  force,  have  t>een  replaced  In  the  last 
four  years.  This  Is  especially  significant  be- 
cause underground  miners  work  In  seven- 
man  teams  called  section  crews.  The  longer 
a  crew  works  together,  the  greater  its  effi- 
ciency. 

In  some  cases,  turnover  can  be  attributed 
to  such  human  desires  as  a  wish  to  work  in  a 
newer,  safer  mine  or  In  a  mine  closer  to 
home  that  may  offer  a  chance  to  work  days 
Instead  of  nights.  Be  that  as  It  may,  mine 
operators  say  the  fact  that  a  miner's  pen- 
sion Is  set  by  the  length  of  his  union  mem- 
bership, rather  than  by  the  length  of  his 
company  service,  doesn't  help  In  maintain- 
ing a  stable  work  force. 

The  most  vexing  labor  problem,  however, 
Is  wildcat  strikes,  which  will  cost  the  Indus- 
try between  seven  million  and  10  million 
tons  of  production  this  year.  This  has  espe- 
cially been  a  problem  In  West  Virginia. 
Through  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year, 
the  state,  which  produces  about  a  third  of 
the  nation's  deep-mined  coal,  has  accounted 
for  57%  of  the  Industry's  wUdcat  strikes. 

"They'll  go  on  strike  Just  about  any  time," 
says  Keystone  No.  2'8  Fred  Hill.  Last  month, 
for  instance,  pickets  from  the  mine  union's 
welfare  and  retirement  fund,  who  were  strik- 
ing against  the  union,  showed  up  at  Key- 
stone No.  2  and  Mr.  Hill's  miners  walked  out 
for  one  shift  In  sympathy. 

Of  course,  miners  also  walk  out  for  much 
more  serious  reasons.  After  a  fellow  miner  Is 
Injured  or  killed,  they  frequently  strike  to 
protest  against  unsafe  working  conditions  or 


against  a  foreman  who  they  feel  contributed 
to  the  accident. 

A   GENERATION   GAP 

There  are  other,  more  subtle  production 
Impediments  from  a  labor  standpoint.  Dur- 
ing the  late  50s  smd  early  60s,  mechanization 
and  sagging  coal  demand  combined  to  in- 
terrupt the  flow  of  new  workers  Into  the 
Industry.  Employment  has  since  picked  up, 
but  many  operators  say  the  resulting  genera- 
tion gap  has  brought  with  it  tensions  be- 
tween young  and  old  miners  and  slowed  the 
transfer  of  knowledge  necessary  to  maintain 
peak  productivity.  And  traditionally,  middle- 
aged  miners  have  been  the  Industry's  most 
productive  workers. 

But  If  labor  difficulties  hamper  output,  so 
does  anemic  company  management.  For  in- 
stance the  rail  sidings  at  Keystone  No.  2, 
where  loaded  cars  are  put  untU  a  motor  Is 
free  to  pull  them  to  the  surface,  were  de- 
signed to  accommodate  only  five  cars,  fewer 
than  half  the  number  modern  motors  can 
pull.  And  the  sidings  are  so  cramped  that  a 
fully  loaded  car  can't  squeeze  under  the 
mine's  roof 

A  faded  schedule  on  Mr.  Hill's  wall  reveals 
that  maintenance  on  some  machinery  at 
Keystone  No.  2  Is  behind  schedule.  As  a 
result,  his  miners  say,  at  least  some  equip- 
ment Is  operating  less  efficiently  than  It 
should.  Furthermore,  the  cars  imiwhlch  the 
men  ride  Into  the  mine  are  kept  outside — 
uncovered.  When  it  rains,  the  miners  must 
ride  two  or  more  mUes  to  their  underground 
stations  with  their  feet  In  water.  It  Is  a 
situation  that  could  easily  provoke  a  wUd- 
cat strike,  Mr.  Hill  feels,  and  one  that  he 
plans  to  remedy. 

Also  contributing  to  the  Industry's  trou- 
bles are  the  Indirect  effects  of  the  federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
Although  regulations  passed  under  it  have 
helped  to  sharply  reduce  mine  deaths,  they 
have  also  taken  a  heavy  toll  In  productivity. 

NUMBERS   IN   SATTTY 

Today  a  superintendent  cant  make  a 
change  In  his  mlne-ventUatlon  system,  move 
a  high-voltage  cable  or  begin  installing  roof 
suppwrts  In  mining  areas  without  prior  fed- 
eral approval.  The  law  also  provides  for  peri- 
odic Inspections  that  can  result  In  time-con- 
suming repair  work.  For  example,  Mr,  Hill 
displays  a  three-Inch  stack  of  violations — 
104  In  all — from  one  recent  inspection  of 
Keystone  No,  2's  electrical  system. 

While  even  the  most  crusty  mine  oper- 
ators concede  that  the  law  has  resulted  in 
safer  operations,  they  complain  about  the 
paperwork  the  law  requires  and  the  time 
the  superintendent  must  si)end  escorting  in- 
spectors around  the  mines.  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 
estimates  that  its  superintendents  and  fore- 
men spent  4,000  man-hours  last  year  guiding 
Inspectors — and  its  mines  are  recognized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  among  the  safest  in 
the  industry. 

Another  Industry  complaint:  The  need  for 
expert  Inspectors  under  the  health  and  safe- 
ty act  has  siphoned  off  a  number  of  its  ex- 
perienced foremen  and  superintendents  at  a 
time  when  the  Industry  badly  needs  addi- 
tional managerial  talent.  Consolidation  Coal 
says  It  has  lost  600  foremen  to  the  ranks  of 
federal  Inspectors. 

There  are  a  few  glimmers  of  optimism  in 
the  Industry:  Price  controls  on  long-t«rm 
contracts  were  lifted  this  fall:  energy  ana- 
lysts say  that  If  the  strip-mine  law  Congress 
approves  turns  out  to  be  lees  restrictive  than 
the  bill  the  Senate  has  already  passed,  sur- 
face mining  could  boost  production  quickly 
and  significantly;  Arnold  Miller,  the  new 
president  of  the  mine  union,  is  willing  to 
meet  with  operators  In  an  attempt  to  smooth 
relations  at  problem  mines;  and  Eastern  As- 
sociated, which  owns  Keystone  No.  2,  Is  giv- 
ing foremen  week -long  coursee  In  what  It 
calls  "labor  relations,  work  planning  and 
how  to  handle  people." 


Sec.  303 {c)  Maximum  principal  amount 
Amends  such  section  302  to  provide  that 
the  maximum  amounts  of  conventional 
mortgages  purchased  by  FNMA  shall  be  com- 
parable to  the  limitations  contained  In  the 
first  sentence  of  section  5(c)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  ($45,000  in  the 
case  of  single-family  dwellings  and  the  dol- 
lar amounts  contained  In  section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  for  multi-family  hoxis- 
Ing) .  except  that  such  limitations  may  be  In- 
creased by  25%  with  respect  to  mortgages  on 
property  located  in  Alaska.  Guam,  and  Ha- 
*all  With  the  enacunent  of  section  202  of 
thla  btll.  the  single-family  limit  would  In- 
crease to  »50.OOO. 

Sec.  303 (d) 
Air^ods  s*ctlon  309  of  the  FNMA  Charter 
Act  to  provide  that  employeM  subject  to  the 
Civil  Bervloe  retirement  law  who  became 
employed  by  WKUA  prior  to  January  31.  1972 
may  coaUnue  under  such  law 

See  304  GNHA  purchaae  HmiU 
Thia  amendment  increaaee  the  maximum 
mortgage    purchase    limit    for    the    Oovem- 
ment    National    Mortgage    Aseoclatlon    from 


from    •35,750    to   (48 
units  from  MU60  to  »&<J,U(X). 
Section  403.  Increase  in  maximum  mortgage 
amounts  under  FHA's  multi/amily  mort- 
gage insurance  programs 
The  per-imlt  mortgage   limits  for  multl- 
famally  structures  under  section  207,  the  reg- 
ular PHA  multlfamlly  Insurance  program,  the 
section  213  cooperative  housing  program,  and 
the  section  220(d)   program  for  multlfamlly 
housing  In  urban  renewal  areas  are  Increased 
as  follow*: 

Current     frn,  ^sed 

Kfflclency 99,900         913.000 

1    Bedroom 13,780  18.000 

a   Bedroom. 18.S00  21.800 

3  Bedroom. 20.380  28.500 

4  or  more  bedrooms 3S.100  30.000 

For  elevator- type  structures  under  tbeae 
programs,  the  llmlu  are  Increased  as  follows ; 

Current  Proposed 

■lltelency    911,860  918,000 

1  Bedroom 16,800  21,000 

2  Bedroom 19,900  28,780 

3  Bedroom 24,780  32,280 

4  or  more  tiedrooms 28,  050  38,  485 


m-ntu  esut&  [OGit  ahd~Bbt  subject  to 
>t  the  limitations  of  conventional  loans 
or  included  In  the  aggregate  amount  of 
real  estate  loaxis  that  may  be  made  or  In  the 
aggregate  of  subordinate  Uens  that  may  be 
nmde. 

5.  Continue  the  practice,  where  loans  are 
secured  by  real  estate  and  other  collateral,  to 
subtract  the  value  of  the  non-real  esUte 
collateral  from  the  loan  and  consider  the  bal- 
ance only  as  a  loan  against  real  estate. 

8.  Consider  a  loan  secured  by  a  Hen  on  real 
property,  where  there  Is  a  firm  take-out  from 
a  financially  responsible  party  to  advance 
the  full  amouiit  of  the  loan  within  sixty 
months,  aa  a  non-real  estate  loan. 

7.  Continue  to  ootulder  loans,  with  a  ma- 
turity of  not  more  than  sixty  months  made 
against  a  buUdlng  under  construction  se- 
cured by  a  firm  take-out  to  advance  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan  and  lo^ns  to  finance  the 
construction  ot  residential  and  farm  build- 
ings for  a  term  not  in  excees  of  sixty  months, 
as  commercial  loans  and  limit  such  loans  to 
100  percent  of  unimpaired  capital  and  sur- 
plus 

8.  Make  construction  loans  up  to  78  per- 
cent of  appraised  value  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  firm  take-out. 


water  and  sewer  and  neighborhood  facility 
programs  authorized  for  appropriation  In 
previous  fiscal  years  to  be  appropriated 
through  fiscal  year  1975. 

Sec.  606.  Comprehensive  planning 
authorlgation 
This  section  would  authorize  an  additional 
•75  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  com- 
prehensive planning  assistance  program  au- 
thorized by  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964. 

Sec.  807.  Homeownership  ovistance 
itutliOi  t^uttton 
This  section  would  provide  additional  con- 
tract authority,  subject  to  approval   In  ap- 
propriation acts,  for  the  homeownership  as- 
sistance program  authorized  by  section  238 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  An  additional 
•  16  million  would  be  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1973  to  coincide  with  the  actual  amount  of 
contract   authority   authorized   In   the  HUD 
approprUtlon  act  for  that  fiscal  year  and  a 
new  8100  million  In  contract  authority  would 
be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
CXXX 2383— Part  29 


purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  stop  all 
unnecessary  exports  of  No.  2  fuel  and 
heating  oil,  coal,  propane  and  natural 
gas.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
our  Government  permitting  the  export 
of  these  scarce  energy  resources  during 
a  time  of  domestic  energy  shortage. 
KXPorrs  or  no.  a  ron,  aito  RZArnrc  on. 

The  Cost  of  Living  CoimcU  projects 
that  53.3  million  gallons  or  1.5  million 
barrels  of  heating  oil  will  be  exported 
f.\y^i  u^c  UuitccI  5Lalee>  daring  1973.  Tliib 
represents  a  284-percent  Increase  In 
heating  oil  export ,  over  those  of  1972. 

Last  month  alone,  exports  of  this 
heating  oil  increased  by  a  whopping  350 
percent  over  the  previous  month.  Heat- 
ing oil  exports  climbed  from  200,000  bar- 
rels in  August  to  642.000  barrels  in  Sep- 
tember. The  largest  shipments  during 
September  were  to  Great  Britain,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Venezuela. 


recelvf^i  rvpr  '^n  -p^rr-rt  of  our  '^-'.a! 
naturiii  gcv^  cx^ui  to. 

The  export  of  propane  Is  also  up  over 
the  1972  figures.  By  September  we  had 
exported  over  2.5  million  barrels  of  this 
commodity  which  is  in  great  demand  in 
our  country.  Over  the  same  period  in 
1972,  we  exported  2.3  million  barrels. 

The  Midwest  fanners  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  this  source  of  energy. 
If  exix>rts  increase,  we  may  have  crop 
shortages.  The  American  plywood  in- 
dustiy  has  already  oegun  to  shut  down 
many  of  its  plants  because  it  cannot  get 
this  precious  commodity  to  dry  its  wood. 

rLBXZBXUTT    or    TBI    HASTKX    ATPKOACH 

The  export  controls  which  I  advocate 
would  not  disrupt  the  international  mar- 
ket and,  therefore,  would  not  invite  re- 
taliation. They  are  designed,  however,  to 
protect  our  own  national  interests. 

I  would  have  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce estimate  the  domestic  production 
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of  fuel  oil,  coal,  propane,  and  natural  gas 
quarterly.  In  the  caae  of  emergencies  or 
shortages.  He  would  then  determine 
those  amounts  necessary  for  domestic 
ccmsumptlon  In  the  United  States  In- 
cluding a  reasonable  amount  for  a  carry- 
over to  build  up  U.S.  stocks  and  the  re- 
mainder would  be  allocated  for  export  to 
foreign  countries. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  then 
would  alloca*e  such  exports  among 
countries  on  a  quota  system,  based  upon 
past  exports  and  such  other  criteria  as 
are  necessary  to  produce  a  fair  and 
equitable  quota. 

Based  upon  what  Is  available  for  ex- 
port, the  Secretary  would  set  up  a  sys- 
tem for  the  sale  of  export  licenses 
through  an  auction  system.  Licenses 
would  be  sold  to  the  highest  responsible 
bidders  with  special  exceptions  for  the 
developing  countries.  The  fees  collected 
would  be  used  to  set  up  a  trust  fund  for 
the  research  and  development  of  pres- 
ent and  new  sources  of  energy. 

The  Secretary  would  be  able  to  lift  this 
licensing  system  on  any  of  the  above 
energy  fuels  that  he  determines  Is  pro- 
duced in  sufBcient  quantities  to  meet 
both  U.S.  demand  and  normal  world 
requirements  from  the  United  States, 
without  any  quota  system. 

Exception  to  this  quota  system  Is  any 
shipment  of  these  energy  fuels  for  tem- 
porary export  for  processing  abroad  and 
reshipment  back  to  the  United  States. 
This  is  necessary  because  some  high 
sulfur  content  fuel  oil  is  soit  abroad  to 
be  mixed  with  less  polluting  low  sulfur 
oil  and  then  shipped  back  to  the  United 
States. 

COWCLUSIOJ* 

In  a  time  of  nationwide  emergency,  we 
cannot  countenance  the  export  of  these 
vital  and  essential  energy  resources. 
Without  legislation  these  exports  could 
Increase.  Their  absolute  amounts  may 
not  be  gigantic,  but  they  are  in  dire  need 
in  this  country  and  shoiild  be  utilized 
here  in  keeping  our  factories  and  schools 
m  operation  and  our  homes  heated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord  as 
follows : 

S.  3737 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  Haute  of 
Representativet  o/  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  in  Congrets  assembled  That  thla 
Act  may  t>«  cltad  as  the  "Energy  Ejport 
Conrtol  Act  of  1B73". 

oar  LN 11  IONS 

S«c.  3  A«  uMd  In  thU  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary  mean*  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  and 

(3)  'energy  producing  commodity  mean* 
cool,  fuel  oU  number  2.  propane  n».  and 
methane  gas. 

OXIUKXNATION     OF    QUAtlTT 

S»c.  3.  (a)  At  least  quarterly  during  any 
period  of  nationwide  energy  emergency,  and 
at  least  annually  during  any  other  period 
the  Secretary  shAll  determine  the  quantity 
of  each  energy  producing  commodity,  if  any 
that  will  be  available  for  export  during  the 
succeeding  quarter  or  year,  as  the  caaTmay 
be.  and  shall  cause  such  determination  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Such  determination  shall  be  made  by 
estanatlng  the   total   quantity  of  domestic 
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production  of  each  energy  producing  com- 
modity and  subtracting  fnjoi  each  such 
quantity  the  sum  of — 

(1)  the  quantity  of  each  such  commodity 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  domestic  needs;  and 

(3)  the  quantity  of  each  such  commodity 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  necessary 
for  a  reaeonable  carryoyer,  taking  Into  ac- 
count any  current  or  possible  future  national 
and  International  emergencies  and  the  need 
to  maintain  adequate  inventories. 
The  quantity  of  any  such  commodity  which 
remains,  if  any.  shall  be  the  quantity  avaU- 
able  for  export. 

UCXKSINO    Atn    ALLOCATION    OF    KXPOBT 

ADTHoarrr 

S»c  4  (a)  No  energy  producing  commodity 
may  be  exported  to  any  foreign  country  un- 
less the  exporter  has  been  issued  a  license 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  export  of  a  quanUty 
of  such  commodity  to  such  country,  or  un- 
less such  export  Is  exempt  \inder  the  ptx>- 
vislons  of  section  7  or  section  8(3). 

(b)  The  quantity  of  any  commodity  avail- 
able for  export  shall  be  allocated  among  for- 
eign countries  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of — 

(1)  the  quantity  of  such  commodity  ex- 
ported to  such  country  during  a  representa- 
tive base  period;  and 

(2)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  fair,  equitable,  and  suffici- 
ent to  protect  the  Interests  of  traditional 
trading  partners  of  the  United  States. 

ISSUANCX     OF     LICXNSXS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Upon  estabUahing  aUocaUons 
under  section  4,  the  Secretary  shall  pubUcly 
announce  such  allocations,  and  shall  an- 
nounce the  time,  manner,  and  place  few  the 
submission  of  bids  for  the  purchase  of 
licenses  to  export  specUled  quanUtles  of  such 
commodities  to  specified  countries. 

(b)  Licenses  ahaU  be  issued  under  this 
section  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  no  bid 
is  sufficiently  high  or  that  there  has  been 
collusion  among  the  bidders. 

ADMUnSTBATIVE    AOrDBTMSNTS 

Sk:.  8.  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments In  quantities  determined  under  sec- 
tion 3  and  of  allocations  determined  under 
section  4  if  he  determines  on  the  t>asla  of  new 
Uiformauon  that  original  determinations 
were  erroneous. 

ncXHFTIOMS 

S«c  7  (a)  The  Secretary  may  exempt 
from  payment  of  any  license  fee  an  export 
which  he  determines  Invdvee— 

( 1 )  the  export  of  an  energy  producing 
commodity  to  a  developing  foreign  country 
with  a  serious  need  for  such  commodity;  and 

(2)  such  action  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  would  not  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  the  program  provided  for  under  thU  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 
application  of  this  Act  or  any  requirement 
under  this  Act  the  export  of  any  energy  pro- 
ducUig   commodity   which    he   determmes— 

(1)  Uivolves  a  temporary  export  for  proc- 
e««»ng  purposes  to  a  foreign  country  and  wUl 
result  In  a  subsequent  import  of  suoh  com- 
modity to  the  United  SUtes;  or 

(2)  such  export  wui  be  offset  by  a  subse- 
quent Import  of  another  energy  producing 
commodity  or  other  matter  essential  to  the 
energy  needs  of  the  United  States. 

AO  If  mSTUATIOH 

Skc  8  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  rules  and  reguUtlons  as  may  be  nec- 
eaaary  including  niles  and  regxilations 

(1)  providing  for  the  reduction,  suspen- 
sion, or  termUiation  of  the  allocation  of  any 
commodity  made  under  thU  Act  to  any  for- 
eign country  if  the  Secretary  flnds  that  such 
country  U  reexportlng  all  or  any  portion  of 


such  allocation  under  clrcumsrtanoea  that 
tend  to  disrupt  the  regulatory  program  es- 
tablished under  this  Act; 

(2)  limiting  or  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
transfers  after  issuance  of  export  Ucenses 
issued  under  thU  Act  If  the  Secretary  finds 
such  limitation  or  prohibition  necessary  to 
the  orderly  administration  of  the  regulatory 
program  established  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  exempting  from  application  erf  this  Act 
any  commodity  the  domestic  production  of 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  equal 
or  exceed  domestic  and  foreign  demand. 

Vax    OF    FUNDS 

Sxc.  9.  Pees  received  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  6  shall  be  depoeited  in  a  special 
account  in  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  research  with  respect 
to  the  more  efficient  use  of  existing  energy 
sources  and  the  development  of  new  energy 
sources. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
energy  crisis  that  has  gripped  the  Indus- 
trial potential  of  our  country,  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  coal.  It  has 
been  tu^cepted  as  an  almost  unlimited 
source  of  energy.  In  my  legislation  I  ask 
that  the  export  of  this  so-called  plentiful 
commodity  be  put  under  surveillance 
and  that  controls  be  applied  where 
necessary. 

A  close  examination  of  the  coal  indus- 
try indicates  unequivocally  that  we  are 
headed  for  a  shortage  of  this  energy 
commodity  as  well.  Production  this  year 
is  expected  to  fall  5  million  tons  short  of 
last  year's  595  million  tons,  but  consump- 
tion is  expected  to  rise  6  percent  to  609 
million  tons.  The  difference  will  have  to 
come  from  rapidly  dwindling  stockpiles. 

Coal  operators  and  brokers  have  indi- 
cated that  a  shortage  may  already  exist 
for  this  winter  and  spring 

A  larger  and  more  significant  question 
looms.  Will  the  coal  industry  be  able  to 
triple  Its  production  to  the  1.5  billion 
tons  that  energy  analysts  say  the  country 
will  need  aimually  by  1985  to  supply  pro- 
Dosed  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction 
Plants  and  to  meet  the  Nation's  grow- 
ing electricity  needs?  My  proposed  legis- 
lation would  help  answer  this  question. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Rxcoro  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  today's.  Novem- 
ber 21.  WaU  Street  Journal  by  Bob  Arn- 
old which  sets  out  some  of  the  more 
salient  Issues  Involved  in  the  production 
of  coal.  The  coal  Industry  Is  plagued  with 
problems  which  will  not  be  solved  easily, 
as  indicated  in  this  article. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  the  antllabor  bent  of 
the  author.  I  also  disagree  with  him  on 
the  consequences  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
which  I  feel  is  absolutely  essential  leg- 
islation needed  for  the  protection  of  mine 
workers  who  risk  their  lives  daily  when 
they  go  down  Into  the  deep  mines  to 
bring  out  their  now  very  precious  energy 
resources. 

Mr  President,  any  time  lost  in  re- 
pairing a  faulty  ventilation  system,  mov- 
ing high  voltage  cables  or  making  roof 
supports  In  mining  areas  more  safe  for 
the  miners  Is  time  well  spent  u  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

In  spite  of  this  divergence  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  Arnold  and  myself  on  these 
issues.  I  believe  the  article  will  help  to 
explain  to  my  colleagues  the  problems 
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vvlthln  the  coal  Industry  and  the  possi- 
bility of  shortages  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
No   Kast   Owt:    Coax.   Imst78tst's   Woks   B«- 

CLOUD    "Best    Answkx"    to    th«    ENBtcT 

Cams — Th«t  IirvoLVB  Labo«,  Safxtt.  Pol- 

Lunoif    Aim    Imkfficixmct;     Can    Ouif ut 

TaiPL*  BT  1986?  "Stiix  th«  Pick  and  the 

Shovil" 

(By  Bob  Arnold) 

Herndon.  W.  Va — Beneath  the  rocky  slopes 
of  Appalachia.  the  stubbly  hUls  of  southern 
nunols  and  the  mesas  of  the  West  lie  what 
many  believe  to  be  the  best,  perhaps  the 
only,  answer  to  the  nation's  energy  crisis — 
at  least  300  billion  tons  of  recoverable  coal. 

But.  at  the  moment.  It  seems  far  from  cer- 
tain that  enough  coal  can  be  brought  to  the 
surface  each  year  to  fulfill  that  promise. 

Consider  the  problems  faced  by  Pred  Hill, 
superintendent  of  Eastern  Associated  Coal 
Corp.'s  Keystone  No.  2  mine  here.  On  an  aver- 
age day.  one  In  five  of  his  660  workers  is  ab- 
sent or  Injured.  Through  Septeml>er.  he  had 
lost  8,488  man-days — equal  to  more  than 
three  weeks'  production — to  wildcat  strikes. 
His  mine's  productivity  has  plummeted  to 
between  six  and  seven  tons  per  man  per  day 
from  a  high  of  11  In  1969.  and  output  so  far 
this  year  is  down  32%.  Keystone  No.  2  has 
Incurred  a  loss  of  about  $700,000  since  the 
first  of  the  year. 

LAWS  and  INEFFICIZNCT 

Talks  with  coal -company  executives  and 
officials  of  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Mines  Indi- 
cate that  Mr.  Hill's  problems  are  typical  of 
the  industry's— especially  in  underground 
mines,  where  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  coal 
miners  work.  Because  of  ever-tightening  fed- 
eral health  and  safety  rules,  rampant  wild- 
cat strikes  that  the  industry  calculates  wUl 
cost  it  640,000  man-days  this  year.  Inefficient 
company  management  and  stagnant  tech- 
nology, the  industry's  productivity,  or  out- 
put per  man-day,  has  dropped  17%  since 
1969.  Underground,  where  62%  of  the  nation's 
coal  was  mined  last  year,  productivity  has 
dropped  about  26%. 

One  result.  Industry  observers  have  said, 
is  that  the  country  may  already  face  a  coal 
crisis.  Production  this  year  is  expected  to  fall 
five  million  tons  short  of  last  year's  596  mil- 
lion tons,  but  consumption  Is  expected  to 
rtse  6%,  to  609  mUllon  tons.  (The  difference 
will  come  from  dwindling  stockpUes.)  Coal 
operators  and  brokers  say  a  shortage  may  al- 
ready exist  for  this  winter  and  spring. 

Perhapw  more  important,  it  is  an  op>en 
question  whether  the  Indusfay  will  be  able  to 
triple  Its  production  to  the  1.6  billion  tons 
that  energy  analysts  say  the  country  wUl 
need  annually  by  1985  to  supply  proposed 
coal  gasification  and  liquefaction  plants  and 
to  meet  the  nation's  growing  electricity  needs. 
Bureau  of  Mines  officials  say  that  new  safety 
rules  yet  to  be  Implemented  could  cut  un- 
derground productivity  by  as  much  as  an- 
other 107c .  And  while  energy  analysts  believe 
that  any  stepped-up  coal  production  wUl 
have  to  rely  heavily  on  strip  mining,  indus- 
try executives  say  a  toxigh  federal  strip-mine 
bUl  expected  to  be  passed  by  Congress  early 
next  session  could  substantially  slow  devel- 
opment of  surface  mines. 

SCLPHtra    AND    STACKS 

Moreover,  current  and  proposed  alr-p<^lu- 
tlon  laws  clamp  strict  limits  on  sulfur  emis- 
sions from  coal-bumlng  electric  utilities.  But 
machinery  to  remove  sulphur  from  smoke- 
stack gases  won't  be  available  on  a  wide  scale 
for  perhaps  three  to  five  years.  The  Impact  of 
this,  says  John  C<wooran.  president  of  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co  .  la  that  virtually  all  of  his 


company's  production  east  at  the  Missis- 
sippi— 46  million  tons  last  year — oould  be 
"outlawed"  by  1977. 

Those  problems — combined  with  price  con- 
trols, which  governed  even  long-term  con- 
tracts until  early  this  fall — have  depressed 
earnings  to  the  pcdnt  where  few  companies 
are  willing,  or  able,  to  risk  expansion.  (Most 
operations  are  divisions  of  other  companies, 
so  proflt-and-loes  figures  arent  reported,  but 
bankers  and  Industry  sources  say  that  with 
few  exceptions  coal  ccxnpanies  are  teetering 
between  profit  and  loss) .  Openings  of  under- 
ground mines  In  the  predominantly  hlgh- 
sulpbur  seams  of  the  Sastem  and  Midwestern 
coeJ  fields  have  slowed  to  a  trickle. 

"We're  heading  toward  a  shortage  and  we're 
not  making  the  moves  tliat  will  keep  us  from 
being  in  a  deep  hcde  10  to  16  years  from  now," 
warns  William  N.  Poundstone,  executive  vice 
president  of  Consolidation  Coal.  But  If  the 
future  is  problematic,  the  present  Is  clear: 
The  industry  has  myriad  problems  that  aren't 
going  to  be  solved  easily. 

LABOR'S    ALLBCIANCX 

The  most  obvious  and  least  predictable 
among  them  Is  labor.  Company  officials  com- 
plain that  they  are  steadily  losing  control 
over  their  employes  and  that  for  the  most 
part  miners  today  feel  allegiance  only  to  their 
union.  "We  don't  have  the  power  to  make 
them  work"  says  Keystone  No.  3's  Mr.  HUl. 
Coal  companies,  he  adds,  "need  to  instill 
pride  in  the  men.  and  we  aren't  doing  it  yet." 

A  major  handicap,  many  observers  agree, 
is  the  miner's  style  of  life,  especially  in  West 
Virginia.  "He  likes  hxmting  and  fl*hing.  He 
lives  very  practically — doesn't  want  a  big. 
fancy  house.  He  can  afford  to  miss  a  day  now 
and  then  and  still  live  in  the  style  he  wants" 
on  union  wages  ranging  between  $42  and  $50 
a  day.  says  John  Hlgglns,  Eastern  Assoclated's 
vice  president  for  production. 

Moreover,  "a  few  years  in  the  mines  has  Its 
effects  physically."  says  Louis  Antal,  presi- 
dent of  United  Mine  Workers  District  5. 
"Some  days  you  just  don't  feel  like  going  un- 
derground." Whatever  the  causes,  industry 
absentee  rates  are  estimated  at  10%  to  16%. 
with  resulting  annual  production  losses  of 
several  mill  ton  tons 

iumover  is  similarly  high.  No  estimates 
exist  for  the  industry,  but  at  Keystone  No.  2. 
about  670  men,  a  number  equal  to  the  entire 
work  force,  have  been  replaced  In  the  last 
fo\ir  years.  This  Is  especially  significant  be- 
cause undergrotmd  miners  work  in  seven - 
man  teams  called  section  crews.  The  longer 
a  crew  works  together,  the  greater  Its  effi- 
ciency. 

In  some  cases,  turnover  can  be  attributed 
to  such  human  desires  as  a  wish  to  work  in  a 
newer,  safer  mine  or  in  a  mine  closer  to 
hoQie  that  may  offer  a  chance  to  work  days 
Instead  of  nights.  Be  that  as  it  may,  mine 
operators  say  the  fact  that  a  miner's  pen- 
sion Is  set  by  the  length  of  his  union  mem- 
bership, rather  than  by  the  length  of  his 
company  service,  doesn't  help  in  maintain- 
ing a  stable  work  force. 

The  most  vexing  labor  problem,  however, 
is  wildcat  strikes,  which  will  cost  the  indus- 
try between  seven  mUllon  and  10  million 
tons  of  production  this  year.  This  has  espe- 
cially been  a  problem  in  West  Virginia. 
Through  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year, 
the  state,  which  produces  about  a  third  of 
the  nation's  deep-mined  coal,  has  accounted 
for  67%  of  the  Industry's  wUdcat  strikes. 

"They'll  go  on  strike  just  about  any  time," 
says  Keystone  No.  2's  Fred  HUl.  Last  month, 
for  instance,  pickets  from  the  mine  union's 
welfare  and  retirement  fund,  who  were  strik- 
ing against  the  union,  showed  up  at  Key- 
stone No.  2  and  Mr.  Hill's  miners  walked  out 
for  one  shift  in  sympathy. 

Of  course,  miners  also  walk  out  for  much 
tnore  serious  reasons.  After  a  fellow  miner  Is 
injured  or  killed,  they  frequently  strike  to 
protest  against  unsafe  working  conditions  or 


against  a  foreman  who  they  feel  contributed 
to  the  accident. 

A   GXNXSATION    CAP 

There  are  other,  more  subtle  production 
impediments  from  a  labor  standpoint.  Dur- 
ing the  late  60b  and  early  608.  mechanization 
and  sagging  ooal  demand  combined  to  in- 
terrupt the  flow  of  new  workers  into  the 
Industry.  Employment  has  since  picked  up, 
but  many  operators  say  the  resulting  genera- 
tion gap  has  brought  with  It  tensions  be- 
tween yoting  and  old  miners  and  slowed  the 
transfer  of  knowledge  necessary  to  maintain 
p>eak  productivity.  And  traditionally,  middle- 
aged  miners  have  been  the  Industry's  moet 
productive  workers. 

But  If  labor  difficulties  hamper  output,  so 
does  anemic  compcuiy  management.  For  in- 
stance the  raU  sidings  at  Keystone  No.  2, 
where  loaded  cars  are  put  untu  a  motor  is 
free  to  pull  them  to  the  surface,  were  de- 
signed to  accommodate  only  five  cars,  fewer 
than  half  the  number  modem  motors  can 
pull.  And  the  sidings  are  so  cramped  that  a 
fully  loaded  car  can't  squeeze  under  the 
mine's  roof. 

A  faded  schedule  on  Mr.  Hill's  wall  reveals 
that  maintenance  on  some  machinery  at 
Keystone  No.  2  is  behind  schedule.  As  a 
result,  his  miners  say,  at  least  some  equip- 
ment Is  operating  less  efficiently  than  it 
should.  Furthermore,  the  cars  in  which  the 
men  ride  into  the  mine  are  kept  outside — 
uncovered.  When  it  rains,  the  miners  must 
ride  two  or  more  mUes  to  their  underground 
stations  with  their  feet  In  water.  It  Is  a 
situation  that  could  easUy  provoke  a  wUd- 
cat strike.  Mr.  HUl  feels,  and  one  that  be 
plans  to  remedy. 

Also  contributing  to  the  industry's  trou- 
bles are  the  indirect  effects  of  the  federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
Although  regulations  passed  under  it  have 
help>ed  to  sharply  reduce  mine  deaths,  they 
have  also  taken  a  heavy  toll  in  productivity. 

NtriCBKXS  EN  BAFXTT 

Today  a  superintendent  can't  make  a 
change  in  his  mine-ventUation  system,  move 
a  high-voltage  cabde  or  begin  installing  roof 
supports  in  mining  areas  without  prior  fed- 
eral approval.  Tlie  law  also  provides  for  peri- 
odic inspections  that  can  reeiilt  in  time-con- 
suming repair  work.  For  example,  Mr.  Hill 
displays  a  three-Inch  stack  of  violations — 
104  in  all — from  one  recent  inspection  of 
Keystone  No.  3'8  electrical  system. 

While  even  the  moet  crusty  mine  iter- 
ators concede  that  the  law  has  resulted  In 
safer  operations,  they  complain  about  the 
paperwork  the  law  requires  and  the  time 
the  superintendent  must  spend  escorting  In- 
sfjectors  around  the  mines.  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 
estimates  that  its  superintendents  and  fore- 
men spent  4,000  m&n-iiours  last  year  guiding 
Inspectors — end  Its  mines  are  recognized  by 
llie  Bureau  of  Mines  as  among  the  safest  in 
the  industry. 

Another  industry  complaint:  The  need  for 
expert  Inspectors  under  the  health  and  safe- 
ty act  has  siphoned  off  a  number  of  its  ex- 
perienced foremen  and  superintendents  at  a 
time  when  the  Industry  badly  needs  addl- 
tionsJ  managerial  talent.  Consolidation  Coal 
says  It  has  lost  600  foremen  to  the  ranks  of 
federal  Inspectors. 

There  are  a  few  glimmers  of  c^timlsm  in 
the  industry:  Price  controls  on  long-term 
contracts  were  lifted  this  fall:  energy  ana- 
lysts say  that  If  the  strip-mine  law  Congress 
approves  turns  out  to  be  lees  restrictive  than 
the  bUl  the  Senate  has  already  passed,  sur- 
face nUning  could  boost  production  quickly 
and  significantly;  Arnold  Miller,  the  new 
president  of  the  mine  union,  is  willing  to 
meet  with  operators  in  an  attempt  to  smooth 
relatione  at  problem  mines;  and  Eastern  As- 
sociated, which  owns  Keystone  No.  2,  is  giv- 
ing foremen  week-long  cotirsee  in  wiiat  it 
calls  "lattor  relations,  work  planning  and 
how  to  handle  people." 
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ammaa  oh  tbcmnoloct 

Tb«r«  Is  also  »  a«w,  albeit  stUl  minimal. 
emphAsl3  OQ  technology.  Sophtstlcatad  ma- 
cblnea  currently  In  use  underground  can 
chew  coal  out  of  the  earth  at  SOO  tons  an 
hour.  But  the  cooxpaniaa  tasks  at  keeptcg  the 
roof  from  falling  and  of  hauling  oo«l  away 
from  the  autotuaUc  miners  are  so  tUne-ooii- 
sumlng  that  600  tons  Is  aa  enUra  sectloQ 
crew's  production  for  an  eight-hour  shift — 
under  perfect  conditions. 

"In  effect,  we're  still  ""'"^'"g  with  a  pick 
and  shovel."  says  CoasoUdatlon's  Ur.  Cor- 
coran. "We've  Improved  both  the  pick  and  the 
shovel."  but  the  method  remains  the  same. 

Consolidation  spends  between  t3  million 
and  t3  million  a  year  on  reeearch  in  mining 
technology,  a  figure  Mr  Corcoran  sayv  U 
equal  to  that  spent  by  the  rest  at  the  In- 
dustry The  federal  government,  which  In- 
creasingly is  looking  toward  ooal  aa  an  Im- 
portant energy  source,  has  allocated  917  mil- 
lion for  mining  technology  for  1974  (the 
funda  havent  been  released  yet) .  And  the 
recommendations  for  a  five-year.  $10  billion 
energy  program  that  are  scheduled  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  President  Nixon  on  Dec  1  by  Dixy 
Lee  Ray.  the  chairman  of  the  Atccolc  Energy 
Commission,  who  is  coordinating  several 
presidential  task  forces  on  energy,  are  ex- 
pected to  include  tas  mlUlon  to  »50  mUllon 
a    year    for    coal-mlnlng    technology. 

Even  at  that  rate,  however,  industry  ex- 
perts say  It  will  be  at  least  five  years  be- 
fore new  technology  will  Increase  coal-mln- 
lng productivity 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OP  A  BILL 

9.    t730 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MANsnxLo  ffor 
Mr  Eaglktoni.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr  Montota)  was  added  aa  a 
cosponsor  of  S  2730.  a  bill  to  extend  for 
3  years  the  District  of  Columbia  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970. 


ADDITIONAL      COSPONSOR      OP      A 
RESOLUTION 

■KNATX    BxaOLOTTOIf    lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  'Mr  Cook^  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 205.  to  designate  a  room  in  the  Cap- 
itol the  Alben  W   Barkley  Room. 


AMENDMENT       r    S<3CIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mtnroittirr   no    7oi 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  Mr. 
Church)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  CmmcH 
to  the  bill  (HR  3153 >  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nicjd  and  conforming  changes 


COMPENSATION  OP  THE  ATTORNEY 

GENERAL — AMENDMENT 

AJcnrDicKirr  iro.  voa 

•Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  iS  2673)  to  insure  that 
the  compensation  and  other  emoluments 
attached  to  the  offlce  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  those  which  were  In  effect  on 
January  1,  1969 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMTITEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. November  28.  1973,  at  10:30  a.m., 
in  room  2228  Dlrksen  Offlce  Building,  on 
the  following  nominations: 

William  C.  Conner,  of  New  York,  to  be 
US  district  Judge,  southern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Edmund  L.  Palmlerl.  re- 
tired. 

Richard  Owen,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  southern  district  of  New 
York,  vice  Edward  C.  McLean,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr  Eastlaicd). 
chairman:  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr  McCLKLLAif)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hbcska). 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


INFLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recorb  an  article  entitled  "Inflation, 
With  All  Cards  Wild."  written  by  Walter 
W.  Heller,  and  pubUshed  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  ai.  1873) 

iKTLATioN.  With  Ali,  Caeos  WliO 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Tbtf  closer  one  looks,  the  worse  It  looks. 
The  shadow  cast  by  the  oU  crunch  is  dark- 
ening the  infiatton  outlook  for  1074.  OU  Is 
Just  the  latest — and  perhaps  the  most  treach- 
erous— of  the  villains  In  the  drama  of  Infla- 
tion forecasts  gone  wrong 

Time  was  when  Inflation  forecasting  was 
relatively  straightforward:  Project  demand 
conditions  and  unit  labor  costs,  make  mar- 
ginal adjustments  for  unusual  developments 
In  food  or  other  commodity  prices,  and  crank 
out  the  answer  Except  for  wars,  tolerably 
good  Inflation  forecasts  resulted. 

But  the  ■70s  have  been  a  period  of  rude 
awakening  for  Inflation  forecasters  Defying 
economic  slowdown  and  slack  in  19fl9-71.  in- 
flation took  off  In  a  self-propelling  spiral, 
Price  forecasts  had  to  make  room  for  the 
forces  of  the  wage- wage  spiral  and  of  self- 
fulflULng  expectations  Beginning  In  1971.  the 
twists  and  turns  of  wage-price  controls  add- 
ed another  dimension  of  uncertainty 

But  It  Is  1073  that  wiu  go  down  as  the  year 
of  Infamy  in  price  forecasting  Never  have  so 
many  been  so  wrong  by  so  much  Prices  have 
raced  ahead  at  twice  the  consensus  forecast 
rate  of  3<,  to  4%  InflatkMi.  Surprises  have 
been  legion. 

Within  ten  day«  after  the  year  began,  the 
sudden  dropping  of  Phase  3  controls  In  favor 
of  the  Ineffectual  voluntarism  of  Phase  3 
knocked  out  an  Important  prop  of  the  mod- 
erate-Inflation forecast. 

Next,  the  food  price  explosion  took  us  un- 
awares. While  few  forecasters  accepted  White 
House  statements  that  food  prices  would  be 
lower  at  the  end  at  the  yesir  than  at  the  be- 
ginning, none  expected  a  25%  leap. 

Powered  by  a  world-wide  econoailc  boom, 
the  run-up  In  world  commodity  prices  went 


beyond  all  expectations.  The  Reuter's  Cocn- 
modlty  Index  doubled  within  a  year. 

Unforeseen  dollar  devaluations  boosted  im- 
port prices  and  contributed  to  shortages  by 
stimulating  exports. 

Indexes  of  industrial  capacity  (now  re- 
vised) turned  out  to  be  deceptive.  Demand- 
pull  was  upon  us  faster  than  we  figured.  (In 
a  lonely  but  welcome  compensating  error, 
oost-pusb  was  muted  by  renMxkable  wage 
moderation.) 

The  oU  crisis,  a  late  starter  among  the 
perils  of  price  forecasting  this  year.  Is  mak- 
ing up  for  lost  time. 

Conditioned  by  the  turbulent  experience  of 
the  past  four  years,  the  forecaster  now  goes 
weU  beyond  the  traditional  demand -pull  and 
labor-cost-push  analysis  to  consider  such  fac- 
tors as  the  state  of  expectations,  the  outlook 
for  controls,  the  course  of  farm  prices,  the 
condition  of  world  commodKy  markets  and 
the  oU  crunch.  What  are  the  portents  for 
1074? 

DZMAKD     PTTU. 

Under  the  Impact  of  restrictive  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy,  excess  demand  Is  ebbing.  In 
measuring  demand  pressure,  we  have  tradi- 
tionally emphasized  the  degree  of  tightness  of 
the  labor  market  This  time  around,  limited 
plant  capacity  and  materials  shortages  have 
loomed  much  larger  and  look  considerably 
more  stubborn.  Some  will  evaporate  as  the 
boom  subsides.  But  retarded  expansion  of 
Industrial  capacity  In  the  past  few  years, 
short  suppUee  of  some  primary  products  and 
the  energy  crisis  will  plague  us  with  more 
bottlenecks  and  their  associated  pockets  of 
Inflation  than  Is  usual  in  a  softening 
economy. 

LABOa     COST-PT7SU 

As  output  galas  recede  and  the  rising  cost 
of  living  Is  Increasingly  reflected  In  wages, 
the  good  performance  of  unit  labor  cost£  in 
1071-73  wUl  progressively  erode.  That  the 
turn  Is  already  underway  is  suggested  by  the 
course  of  pay.  productivity,  and  cost  flgures 
In  the  flrat  Uiree  quarters  of  this  year  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  quarter  a  year 
earlier: 

The  rise  In  compensation  per  man-hour 
nas  been  steadily  edging  upward,  from  7.3% 
In  the  flrst,  to  74''c  In  the  second,  and  7.7% 
In  the  third  quarter. 

Productivity  advances  in  the  meanwhile 
have  receded  from  5J%  to  3.6%  to  2.7%  In 
the  flrst  three  quarters. 

This  combination  has  pushed  the  rise  In 
unit  labor  costs  from  1.9%  In  the  first  quar- 
ter to  3  6"^  In  the  second  and  4  8%  In  the 
third. 

With  such  steady  advances  occurring  In  a 
year  of  wage  moderation.  It's  h&rdly  surpris- 
ing that  the  prospects  of  rising  labor  mili- 
tancy and  dwindling  wage-price  controls  lead 
to  apprehensions  about  1974.  If,  In  addition. 
the  energy  shortage  superimposes  sizable  cut- 
backs In  production  on  an  already  softening 
economy — as  It  seems  destined  to  do — output 
per  man-hour  will  falter,  and  unit  labor  costs 
will  rise  sharply  Part  of  this  will  Impact  on 
profits,  but  much  of  It  wlU  appear  as  cost- 
push  Inflation 

WUl  rUlng  prices  and  rising  costs  chase 
each  other  up  the  spiral  staircase  of  Inflation 
as  they  did  In  1969-70?  As  John  ©"Riley  re- 
minded us  in  "The  Outlook"'  Monday,  first- 
year  wage-and -fringe  Increases  In  negotiated 
labor  settlements  exploded  from  9%  In  the 
flrst  quarter  of  1960  to  16<~-.   In  mld-1970. 

Nothing  this  drastic  seems  In  store  for  us 
In  1974  Neither  the  price- wage  nor  the  wage- 
wage  catch -up  pressure  is  as  Intense  as  in 
1069-70.  And  the  new  look  In  steel-aluml- 
num-cans  bargaining  Is  on  the  side  of 
moderation 

To  be  sure,  labor  wUl  be  a  lot  tougher  in 
1074  than  In  1073  And  oost-of-Uvlng  escala- 
toca  wUl  fatten  the  recorded  settlements.  But 
starting  from  last  quarter's  averages  of  7.8% 
for  flrst-year  Increases  and   0.4%    per  year 
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over  the  life  of  the  contracts,  wage  escala- 
tion has  a  long  way  to  go  before  Its  role  in 
Inflation  shifts  from  erosion  to  explosion. 

XXl»ECTATrON8   AWD   CONT«OL8 

In  part,  this  conclusion  depends  on  avoid- 
ing bad  turns  In  the  state  of  price  expecta- 
tion and  the  management  of  Phase  4  and  its 
aftermath.  If  people  have  little  hope  that 
prices  will  ebb.  they  will  project  the  prevaU- 
Ing  rate  of  Inflation  into  the  future  and 
strike  their  wage  and  price  bargains  at  terms 
that  protect  them  accordingly.  That's  how 
price-wage  spirals  are  bom.  In  the  remain- 
ing months  of  Its  life,  Phase  4  has  the  dtflicult 
task  of  de -escalating  not  only  price  rises  but 
price  expectations  and  then  giving  way  to  a 
wage-price  monitoring  system  that  wUl  help 
curb  the  post-controls  flare-up  in  prices. 
Failure  would  Invite  a  new  self-propelling 
wage-price  spiral. 

FOOD    PHICES 

One  of  the  brightest  spots  on  the  1974 
inflation  horizon  is  the  prospect  of  a  drastic 
slowdown  In  food  prices,  a  development  that 
will  curb  the  rise  In  price  Indexes  and  shorten 
the  price  peg  on  which  labor,  understandably, 
hangs  lU  bargaining  hat.  After  the  25% 
Jump  m  food  prices  during  1973.  prices  wUI 
be  high.  But  with  reasonable  luck  In  next 
year's  growing  and  harvesting  weather,  a 
further  rise  of  as  little  as  5^(  from  December 
to  December  looks  like  a  good  bet. 

After  the  disaster  of  1972  when  world  grain 
output  dropped  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade, 
farm  output  Is  back  on  the  growth  track  In 
1973.  Both  the  U.S.  and  Russia  are  having 
very  good  crop  years  Parm  and  wholesale 
food  prices  are  about  10%  below  their  August 
peaks.  Lower  and  less  volatile  grain  prices 
are  creating  a  more  viable  environment  for 
expansion  of  broiler,  hog,  and  cattle  produc- 
tion. 

As  to  processed  foods,  one  major  processor 
repKsrts  that  net  Increases  In  raw  material 
prices  have  been  digested  and  that  unab- 
sorbed  labor  and  transportation  costs  will 
add  only  2%  or  3%  to  final  product  prices. 
"In  a  growing  number  of  cases.  It's  competi- 
tion, not  Phase  4,  that's  holding  our  prices 
in  line." 

According  to  the  estimates  of  John  Schnltt- 
ker.  the  world  will  need  to  add  30  million  tons 
to  its  grain  output  m  1974  to  meet  the  aver- 
age increase  in  demand  With  the  aid  of 
extended  acreage  and  the  Incentive  of  high 
prices,  farmers  are  likely  to  meet  this  target, 
weather  willing.  But  one  should  never  leave 
the  subject  of  farm  prices  vrtthout  the  caveat 
that,  with  demand  up  sharply  and  stockpUes 
down  to  wafer-thin  levels,  the  world  food 
situation  Is  still  close  to  the  razor's  edge. 
oTHiH  coMMonrrT  paicEs 

Echoes  of  the  world's  commodity  price  ex- 
plosion In  1973  will  stm  be  heard  in  1974. 
especially  In  the  flrst  half  Leaving  aside  oil 
for  the  moment,  one  finds  that  world  spot 
prices  of  primary  products  rose  nearly  30% 
In  the  first  half  of  1973  and.  even  with  some 
easing  in  the  current  quarter,  will  have  risen 
another  20%  in  the  second  half.  As  the  world- 
wide economic  boom  subsides,  sjxjt  prices 
should  drop  perhaps  16%  to  30%  during  the 
coming  year. 

Actual  transactions  prices  are  not  only 
much  less  volatUe  but  lag  well  behind  the 
spot  price  changee  Thus,  even  when  spot 
prices  recede,  average  Import  values  of  pri- 
mary commodities  will  continue  to  rise  for 
a  time: 

— In  1973,  their  rise  was  on  the  order  of 
16%  In  the  flrst  and  12%  In  the  second  half. 

— In  the  ofllng  for  1974  Is  a  delayed-action 
rise  of  at  least  another  6%  the  flrst  half  be- 
fore leveling  off  in  the  second. 

Even  with  some  price  increases  still  In  the 
pipeline,  the  easing  of  price  pressures  of  pri- 
mary products,  excluding  oil.  will  have  a 
moderating  Influence  on  the  rate  of  Inflation 
In  1074. 


THx  on,  CaUNCH 

The  more  deeply  one  probes  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  oil  and  energy  problems,  the 
plainer  It  is  that  there  are  nothing  but  hard 
ways  out.  Even  If  King  Faisal  relents  In  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  the  supply  crunch,  and 
especially  the  price  crunch,  won't. 

Caught  with  Its  guard  down,  the  White 
House  is  only  now — through  Governor  Love — 
owning  up  to  the  severity  of  the  energy  short- 
age even  aside  from  the  Arabian  embargo 
and  the  gravity  of  that  crisis  If  the  embargo 
continues.  The  oU  shelk-down.  coming  on  top 
of  the  rising  cost  of  short  supplies  of  U.S. 
energy,  seriously  imperUs  the  1974  Inflation 
outlook.  We  need  not  wait  for  computer 
printouts  to  recognize  the  grim  contours  of 
the  problem : 

Even  before  the  sheiks  posted  their  huge 
price  Increases  and  choked  off  supplies  in 
October,  the  price  Index  of  "fuels  and  related 
products  and  power,"  representing  7%  of  the 
U.S.  Wholesale  Price  Index,  had  risen  20% 
from  September  1972  to  September  1973.  (Re- 
flned  petroleum  products  rose  36%) 

Given  leaping  crude  oil  prices  and  the 
tightening  energy  noose,  a  further  price  rise 
of  30%  to  40%  in  the  fuels  category  between 
September  1973  and  September  1074  seems  a 
reasonable  conjecture. 

Since  perhaps  half  of  this  price  rise  will 
pass  through  to  the  consumer  level  and  since 
fuel  and  related  items  comprise  about  6%  of 
the  CPI,  one  arrives  at  a  rough  approxima- 
tion of  a  one  i>ercentage  point  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  In  1974  from  the  direct  effects  of 
the  oil  and  energy  crisis.  Secondary  effects, 
especially  through  shortages  In  key  petro- 
chemicals and  plastics  where  inelastic  de- 
mand can  send  prices  zooming,  could  ma- 
terially enlarge  this  Impact. 

Finally,  much  depends  on  whether  the 
White  House  follows  its  nose  and  depends 
largely  on  higher  prices  and  taxes  to  allocate 
energy  or  holds  Its  nose  and  resorts  mainly  to 
government  controls  and  rationing.  In  the 
short  term,  the  former  approach  would  lead 
to  considerably  greater  price  rises. 

The  foregoing  exercise  leads  to  a  forecast, 
excluding  oU,  of  a  5%  to  6%  rate  of  Increase 
in  living  costs  In  the  flrst  half,  and  4%  to  6% 
In  the  second  half,  of  1974  (with  a  somewhat 
slower  rise  In  the  GNP  deflator)  The  energy 
shortage  wUl  add  a  percentage  point  or  more 
to  these  numbers.  But  with  so  many  un- 
knowns still  clouding  the  price  picture,  all 
forecasts  of  1974  inflation,  Including  this  one, 
should  be  taken  for  what  they  are  at  the  mo- 
ment: subject  to  change  without  notice. 


GOOD  NEWS 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  some  good  news  to  be  found  de- 
spite some  of  the  headlines  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  taken 
note  of  this  in  an  editorial  of  November 
19.  I  agree,  and  as  the  editorial  says, 
"there'll  be  more  later." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Want  Oood  Nxws?  Right  Hjerz 

Readers  ask  us  from  time  to  time  why 
we  don't  print  more  good  news.  All  right, 
by  popular  demand,  here's  some  good  news. 

About  energy.  It  may  take  you  a  little 
longer  to  get  there  If  you  slow  down  to  60. 
but  you're  more  likely  to  get  there  In  one 
piece.  The  National  Safety  Council  days  a 
driver's  chances  of  survival  in  an  accident  are 
four  times  better  at  50  than  at  70.  And  this 
Is  esi>eclaUy  lmp)ortant  In  Pennsylvania,  since 
the   potholes   are  getting  deeper   and    wider 


because  the  legislature  has  argued  aU  year  c« 
how  to  pay  for  repairs. 

About  Watergate.  Consider  the  great  boost 
It  -  given  to  employment — erf  lawyers  ( but 
most  of  them.  Ironically,  Democrats  who  won 
spurs  In  the  Justice  Department  under  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy). 

About  unemployment.  The  rate  Is  down  to 
4.5  percent.  Also,  hourly  compensation  in  the 
private  sector  Is  up  8  percent.  Unfortunately, 
real  Income  this  year  is  down  due  to  In- 
flation. 

About  Inflation.  World  output  of  wheat  Is 
soaring,  and  the  price  Is  coming  down.  Sorry 
to  add,  though,  that  the  farmer  gets  only 
one  cent  out  of  seven  in  the  price  of  bread. 
And  what  with  the  energy  shortage,  prlcet 

of  other  factors  involved  from  farm  to  table 

production  and  distribution — are  likely  to 
keep  rising. 

WeU,  that's  our  good  news  for  today.  But 
stay  tuned — there'll  be  more  later. 


CARPOOLS— THE  UNDERUTILIZED 
MODE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr,  President,  Mon- 
day the  Senate  passed  my  carpool  pro- 
motion amendment  to  S.  2589.  I  believe 
that  the  program  called  for  will  substan- 
tially reduce  gasoline  consumption,  en- 
vironmental pollution  and  transportation 
congestion.  It  should  be  insisted  upon  by 
our  conferees  and  implemented  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible. 

The  Importance  of  the  car  pool  In 
meeting  our  gasoline  scarcity  problem  is 
fully  dLscussed  by  Mr.  Lew  Pratsch.  an 
expert  on  carpooling.  in  an  article  soon  to 
be  published  m  Chii  Engineering  mag- 
azine. Civil  Engineering  and  Mr.  Pratsch 
have  kindly  con.^nt^  to  making  this 
article  available  to  the  Congress  at  this 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Car- 
pools — The  Underutilized  Mode"  by  Lew 
Pratsch  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cabpools — The  U.vDEBUTn,tZED  Mode 
( By  Lew  Pratsch ) 

August  1973. 

The  President's  June  29,  1973,  energy  state- 
ment stated  various  ways  to  conserve  energy 
resources.  Among  the  approaches  to  save 
transportation  fuels  the  President  suggested, 
"Use  carpools  and  mass  transit  more  fre- 
quently.'" Likewise,  carpooling  flgures  prom- 
inently In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  (EPA)  proposed  strategies  to  meet 
the  1975  air  quality  standards  set  forth  in 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  EPA  s  strategies  in- 
clude motor  vehicle  limitations  In  28  urban 
areas. 

Paced  with  mounting  pressures  to  limit  In- 
efficient autoraoblle  use,  new  approaches  are 
underway  to  alleviate  urban  congestion  The 
thrust  li  twofold.  (1)  to  move  more  vehicles 
per  highway  lane  and,  (2)  to  Increase  the  oc- 
cupancy of  highway  vehicles  With  the  great- 
est disparity  between  demand  and  ,:'apacitv 
occurring  during  the  commuter  rush  hou.- 
typically,  less  than  2  or  3  hours  per  day.  it 
Is  natural  to  focus  considerable  attention  on 
this  time  period  At  this  time,  the  public's 
preference  for  one  mode — the  single  occupant 
automobile — creates  a  dlsp.-oportionateiv 
higher  share  of  the  social  disadvantages  at- 
tributed to  the  auTcmoDi.e  "";..,'■  it  .nrpe,'. 
due  to  the  fact  that  t}:e  automobile  Ls  great- 
ly underutilized.  At  the  present  natiorjkl 
average  of  1.4  persons  per  car  lor  work  trips 
over  two  thirds  of  the  automobile  seats  are 
unused. 
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Key  advantage:  Impact  of  incrtased  carpool 
use  can  be  immediate 
Prank  Turner,  recently  retired  Federal 
Highway  Admrnutrator  stated  late  In  1973: 
■  In  all  but  a  handful  of  cities  the  only  prac- 
tical solution  to  this  problem  is  to  divert 
commuters  from  private  autos  to  higher  ca- 
pacity vehicles,  namely  buses  and  carpools, 
and  thereby.  Increase  the  people-moving 
capacity  of  our  urban  highways.  And  thla  Is 
the  only  solution  that  can  be  applied  In  the 
Immediate  future — In  a  matter  of  a  year 
or  so." 

Commuter  carpoollng  offerB  the  strongest 
and  and  most  feasible  tool  available  to  cut 
the  vehicle  mUes  of  travel  (VMT)  In  th« 
short  time  frame  so  critical  to  both  energy 
and  air  pollution  reduction  programs.  Al- 
ready more  passengers  are  carried  in  car- 
pools  than  all  other  forms  of  mass  trans- 
portation combined.  By  raising  the  auto  oc- 
cupancy 30  percent  from  the  current  1  6  >  to 
2  1  the  commuter  VMT  can  be  reduced  32 
percent.  A  30  percent  Increase  is  believed 
to  be  a  realistic  goal,  considering  that  all 
successful  carpools  programs  have  exceeded 
this  goal.  It  is  Important  to  recognize  that 
carpoollng  requires  communication  and  co- 
operation, but  no  additional  equipment  Un- 
like moet  other  alternatives,  carpooimg  can 
be  Implemented  within  a  matter  of  weeks 
and  with  no  significant  capital  expenditures. 
Assimilating  this  same  23  percent  reduc- 
tion in  auto  trips  by  1975  wUl  be  difficult  for 
transit  systems  already  operating  at  near 
capacity  levels  at  rush  hour.  Significant  ad- 
ditions to  capacity  would  require  added 
equipment,  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  In  a 
few  years  For  Instance,  In  the  Washington. 
DC  ,  metropolitan  area  where  80  percent  of 
work  trips  are  traveled  in  the  auto,  the  bus 
fleet  would  have  to  be  doubled.  This  one  ur- 
ban area  alone  would  require  over  half  of  the 
nation's  bus  production  for  one  year,  not 
to  speak  of  other  urban  area  needs 

Relieving  highway  congeition — 
extremely  critical 
The  benefits  of  reducing  or  eliminating 
rush  hour  congestion  (many  authorities 
question  whether  congestion  can  be  elimi- 
nated) far  exceeds  the  proportionate  reduc- 
tion In  urban  VMT  traveled  at  this  time. 
Relatively  minor  reductions  in  VMT  during 
congested  traffic  flow  can  yield  significant 
increases  in  average  speeds.  The  sensitivity 
of  speed  to  travel  demand  is  greatest  during 
congealed  periods  when  over  08  of  the  ca- 
pacity (level  of  service  D  &  E)  Is  being  uti- 
lized. When  highways  are  most  congested, 
relatively  small  decreases  in  overall  demand 
can  yield  proportionally  larger  Increases  in 
overall  travel  speeds 

Another  benefit  of  higher  average  speeds 
on  a  given  facility  Is  the  reduced  probability 
of  frequent  or  major  speed  changes  Speed 
changes,  whether  a  mcxlerate  deceleration- 
acceleration  cycle  or  a  complete  stop-ldle- 
start  cycle,  adds  significantly  to  energy  con- 
sumption and  emission  production.  While 
improved  traffic  controls  can  aid  in  eliminat- 
ing the  speed  variations  allowing  the  auto- 
mobile to  travel  at  efficient  steady  state 
speeds,  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
merely  creating  better  travel  conditions  will 
encourage  more  travel.  As  a  result,  both 
traffic  control  improvements  and  efforts  to 
reduce  vehicular  demand  should  proceed 
simultaneously 

EMISSION    aXOUCINC    POTKMTUI. 

Urbanwlde  carpool  programs  implemen- 
table  by  1975 — the  year  which  clean  air 
standards  must  be  met  unless  granted  an  ex- 
tension by  the  EPA — can  produce  reductions 
In  emissions  far  exceeding  the  abaolut«  re- 


■  The  1  6  Is  based  on  passenger  miles  per 
vehicle  mile  whereas  the  1  4  represents  the 
occupants  per  trip.  This  difference  results 
from  Increased  carpoollng  on  longer  trips. 


ductlon  In  vehicle  miles  of  travel.  This  po- 
tential arises  from  a  combination  of  factors 
Including  emission  timing,  less  highway  con- 
gestion, and  fewer  engine  starts. 

The  EPA  has  established  that  the  hydrocar- 
bon production  between  6  and  9  ajn.  hod  the 
most  critical  effect  on  dally,  ambient,  oxi- 
dant pollution  concentrations  This  emis- 
sion time  Is  critical  to  ak'  quality  because  the 
most  significant  Impact  of  hydrocarbons  Is  Its 
role  in  the  photochemical  process  that  gen- 
erates smog  Essentially  hydrocarbons  must 
be  airborne  within  this  time  frame  according 
to  the  EPA  to  create  peak  level  photochemi- 
cal oxidants  or  smog  During  this  critical  time 
period,  vehicle  travel  for  work  purposes  ac- 
counts for  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
total.  Any  major  decrease  in  vehicular  travel 
is  not  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  travel  in- 
creases for  other  purposes  due  to  the  earll- 
ness  of  the  morning  rush  hours.  As  a  result, 
the  most  pollution  critical  portion  of  the  day 
for  hydrocarbons  coincides  with  the  period 
In  which  carpoollng  would  be  most  effective 
The  relationship  between  speed  and  emis- 
sion rate  per  vehicle  mile  for  carbon  monox- 
ide and  hydrocarbons  Is  similar.  A  relatively 
small  Increase  In  overall  travel  speed  re- 
sulting from  reduced  congestion  can  effect 
a  proportionately  higher  decrease  in  emis- 
sions per  vehicle  mile  of  travel. 

A  case  in  point  Is  Washington.  DC.  where 
In  1972,  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Coun- 
cil of  Oovemments  reported  35  percent  of 
total  peak  hour  travel  was  on  congested 
arterial  streets  operating  below  16  miles  per 
hour. 

If  a  comprehensive  vehicle-pooling  pro- 
gram reduced  arterial  vehicle  travel  30'*;  ,  av- 
erage arterial  speeds  could  Jump  to  27  miles 
per  hour  for  an  80  percent  increase.  This 
Increase  would  result  in  a  40  percent  drop  in 
CO  emissions,  from  85  to  61  grams  vehicle 
mile.  As  a  result,  a  decrease  of  only  20  per- 
cent in  travel  on  congested  artertals  would  re- 
sult In  a  62  percent  drop  In  CO  emissions. 
While  this  drop  In  CO  emissions  will  be  moet 
effective  In  critical  CBD  locations  It  may  not 
be  representative  of  an  entire  highway  net- 
work 

Preliminary  data  have  shown  that  the 
emissions  generated  during  a  cold-start  hot- 
soak  cycle  represent  a  large  and  increasing 
portion  of  total  emissions  from  pollution 
controlled  automobiles.  Cold -start  hot -soak 
cycles,  essentially  the  first  few  minutes  of 
vehicle  operation  and  the  period  after  a  hot 
engine  Is  stopped,  will  account  for  an  In- 
creasing portion  of  emissions  as  advanced 
control  devices  limit  emissions  under  aver- 
age, over-the-road.  running  conditions  Pol- 
lution control  strategies  which  envision  in- 
creased transit  usage  through  the  develop- 
ment of  "park-ride"  and  "klss-rlde"  facilities 
would  only  decrease  the  over-the-road  dura- 
tion of  trips  where  emissions  from  controlled 
vehicles  are  already  the  lowest,  leaving  the 
large  volume  of  cold-start' hot-soak  emis- 
sions Intact  Vehicle  pooling  Is  not  subject 
to  this  limitation  because  by  eliminating 
large  numbers  of  vehicle  trips,  both  over- 
the-road  vehicle  travel  miles  and  the  num- 
ber of  cold-start  hot-8o«k  cycles  would  be 
reduced 

ENEBQT    CONSnVATION 

Clearly  reductions  In  VMT  will  result  in 
reduced  levels  of  congestion  allowing  traffic 
to  flow  more  freely  and  efficiently  As  In  the 
case  of  emissions  smoother  flowing  traffic 
conserves  energy  since  the  steady  state 
speeds  are  more  economical  than  varying 
speeds  or  average  speeds 

Steady  state  or  uniform  speeds  of  30  m.p.h. 
are  the  most  economical  on  fuel  consump- 
tion while  steady  state  speeds  of  15  m.p.h. 
or  52  mpJ).  consume  19  percent  more  fuel 
according  to  Robley  Winfrey's  Economic 
Analysis  For  Highways  The  optimum  steady 
state  speed  for  some  highway  vehicles  may 
reach  as  high  as  40  or  50  mph  In  addition, 
fuel     consumption     Increases     dramatically 


when  stops  or  speed  changvs  break  up  steady 
state  speeds.  For  example.  Just  one  stop- 
Btart  cycle  requires  19  percent  more  fuel 
per  mile  than  a  steady  state  driving  speed 
of  30  mph  The  19  fjercent  added  fuel  con- 
sumption does  not  include  Idling  time  fre- 
quently associated  with  stop-start  cycles. 
Idling  requires  approximately  one  gallon  fuel 
for  every  20  minutes  of  Idling  using  best 
data  available.  A  generalization  on  fuel  con- 
sumption versus  traveltlme  can  be  so  stated: 
A  50  percent  Increase  In  driving  time  on  a 
given  highway  results  In  a  100  percent  in- 
crease in  fuel  consumption.  Unfortunately, 
a  distinct  understanding  of  fuel  consump- 
tion during  congested  travel  Is  not  available 
to  (X>mpare  with  non -congested  flow. 

While  the  single  occupant  automobile  is 
quite  inefficient,  carpoollng  is  quite  respecta- 
ble. Adding  2  or  3  more  people  with  similar 
tlme-orlgln-destlnatlon  needs  dramatically 
reduces  the  energy  consumed  per  passenger 
mile 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  transit 
buses  are  estimated  to  produce  only  e  pas- 
senger miles  per  bus  mile' traveled  This  low 
rate  Is  due  primarily  to  extensive  deadhead- 
ing and  the  low  occupancy  of  off-peak  travel. 
Throughout  the  day,  buses  at  4  miles  per 
gallon  are  equivalent  to  the  average  auto- 
mobile carrying  1.6  persons  at  15  miles  per 
gallon. 

Evaluating  the  energy  consumption  per 
person  mile  of  travel  at  peak  periods,  the 
carpool  is  competitive  with  the  commuter 
bus  Using  the  ideal  situation,  which  nei- 
ther mode  currently  attains,  the  bus  in- 
cluding deadheading  and  carrying  20  pas- 
sengers per  mile  Is  estimated  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  automobile  with  five  persons. 

Also,  carpools  compare  favorably  to  fixed 
rail.  Considering  all  energy  requirements, 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System  (BART) 
says  It  win  be  four  times  as  energy  efficient 
as  the  automobile  carrying  13  occupants. 
As  the  automobile  occupancy  increases,  the 
energy  differential  will  close.  Needless  to  say, 
BART'S  claims  are  contingent  upon  achiev- 
ing Its  predicted  ridershlp  Empty  trains 
could  be  the  most  energy  wasteful  of  all. 

While  many  approaches  to  conserve  fuel 
have  been  discussed,  carpoollng  appears  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  Increasing  the 
auto  occupancy  30  percent  at  rush  hour  can 
save  5  percent  of  the  total  highway  fuel  con- 
sumed and  3  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
transportation  fuel  needs  The  5  percent  sav- 
ings are  based  on  the  percentage  reduction 
In  VMT  and  does  not  include  the  benefits 
of  reduced  congestion  as  outlined  previously. 
It  Is  estimated  that  carpoollng  can  accom- 
plish a  significant  reduction  in  fuel  con- 
sumption at  less  Inconvenience  or  loss  of 
traveltlme  than  other  approaches.  Let's 
compare : 

Little  progress  in  attaining  a  50  mph  speed 
limit  Is  expected  short  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion. It  will  require  change  of  signs,  strict 
enforcement,  and  lost  traveltlme  while  cre- 
ating economic  hardship  on  the  trucking  In- 
dustry. A  reasonable  expectation  of  the  60 
mph  si>eed  limit  goal  is  a  savings  of  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  highway  users  fuel  needs. 

Shifting  10  percent  of  the  auto  trip  mileage 
to  the  walk  or  bicycle  modes  would  save  7.1 
percent  of  highway  fuel.  This  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  each  person  In  the  United  States 
walking  or  bicycling  an  additional  15  miles 
per  day  This  Is  quite  a  goal  when  consider- 
ing the  average  person  walks  far  less  than 
that  today. 

A  similar  shift  of  10  percent  of  the  auto 
mileage  to  buses  would  save  an  estimated 
3  6  percent  of  highway  fuel  This  would  re- 
quire a  100  percent  Increase  in  bus  patronage. 
If  the  buses  were  available 

The  same  10  percent  shift  to  motorcycles 
averaging  76  miles  per  gallon  would  save  4.5 
percent  of  highway  fuels.  However,  aside 
from  the  Inconvenience  of  inclement  weather 
In  much  of  the  Nation  and  the  safety  record 
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of  motorcycles,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  placed  stringent  limitations 
on  motorcycle  use  due  to  their  emission  rates. 
In  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
plans  for  transportation  controls  for  the  Loa 
Angeles  area,  motorcycle  registrations  are 
held  at  1973  levels  on  the  grounds  that  the 
technology  for  controlling  motorcycle  emis- 
sions Is  currently  lacking.  Starting  May  1974, 
two  stroke  motorcycles,  "the  worst  polluters" 
would  be  totally  barred  during  "smog  prone 
daylight  hours." 

Increasing  average  fuel  consumption  rates 
from  13.6  miles  per  gallon  to  15  miles  per 
gallon  for  10  percent  fuel  savings  can  be 
accomplished  In  essentially  two  ways.  One 
would  be  an  Improvement  in  the  autoe  ef- 
ficiency through  more  efficient  engines  such 
as  dlesel,  smaller  cars,  or  less  power  acces- 
sories. However,  the  current  trend  Is  more 
gas  consumed  In  light  of  Increased  use  of 
antl-pollutlon  devices,  air  conditioning,  and 
other  power  options.  The  second  method  to 
Increase  miles  per  gallon  Is  to  reduce  the 
commuter  congestion  which  may  consume 
as  much  as  100  percent  more  gas.  A  com- 
bination of  traffic  flow  Improvements  and  fti- 
cre«ised  carpoollng  provide  a  ray  of  hope  for 
reversing  miles  per  gallon  trends. 

COMMTTTEB     RmE     SHARING 

To  obtain  widespread  user  support  for  rid© 
sharing  of  any  type,  solutions  which  meet 
commuter  needs  and  desires  are  paramount. 
Various  successful  carpool  and  buspool  pro- 
grams, studies,  and  surveys  have  shown  that 
Improved  service  Is  the  number  one  factor 
for  encouraging  ride  sharing.  Acceptable 
service  commonly  includes  door-to-door 
traveltlmes  comparable  with  the  best  alter- 
native available  and  convenience  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  When  ride  sharing  has  these  ameni- 
ties, the  Impact  has  been  substantial.  Such 
Is  the  case  In  special  buspool  programs  which 
attract  growing  patronage  while  carpool  pro- 
grsims  typically  exceed  two  f>ersons  per  car. 
The  Charles  River  As.=iorlates'  study.  "An 
Evaluation  of  Free  Transit  Service,  "  con- 
cluded, "The  evidence  Indicates  that  transit 
rldershlp  Is  more  responsive  to  Improvements 
In  service  than  reductions  In  fares;  and 
reductions  In  access  times  to  and  from  the 
transit  station  as  well  as  transfer  and  wait- 
ing times,  are  likely  to  be  particularly  im- 
portant In  this  regard."  In  practice,  this 
statement  Is  well  supported.  In  the  Reston, 
Virginia,  area,  a  chartered  buspool  program 
has  grown  from  1  to  26  bus  routes  in  5 
years.  Their  riders,  surveyed  In  November 
1971,  ranked  the  reduction  In  traveltlme  as 
the  number  one  Improvement  necessary  to 
expand  rldershlp. 

Likewise,  progress  In  carjjool  programs  Is 
attributed  to  providing  the  commuter  highly 
personalized  service  which  Is  both  convenient 
and  excellent  on  traveltlmes  The  service  Is 
typically  door-to-door,  no  transfer,  low  cost, 
avoids  waiting  In  inclement  weather,  pro- 
vides a  guaranteed  comfortable  seat,  requires 
fewer  driving  days,  and  provides  service 
to  the  handicapped  and  nondrlvers.  Fre- 
quently, to  form  convenient  carpools,  the 
potential  matching  universe  must  extend 
beyond  friends  and  associates  to  virtually 
all  employees  at  a  specific  location.  By  en- 
larging the  universe,  the  probability  of 
locating  partners  within  reasonable  prox- 
imity Is  greatly  enhanced.  To  provide 
optimum  carpool  locator  service,  computer 
programs  are  recommended  for  any  group 
exceeding  200  persons. 

To  date,  all  successful  carpool  programs 
have  provisions  for  carpool  matching,  thus 
eliminating  the  Information  gap. 

In  Washington.  DC.  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA), 
typical  of  many  Government  agencies, 
allocates  a  limited  parking  permit  to  car- 
pools   ranking    highest   on    a   point   system. 


NASA's  continuing  well-managed  program. 
Initiated  In  1964,  now  commands  an  average 
of  3.85  persons  per  car. 

In  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corporation  promoted  carpoollng 
among  their  47,000  employees  when  parking 
availability  became  critical.  By  designating 
close  in  parking  areas  for  cars  containing 
three  person  or  more,  a  short  walk  to  a  car 
can  permit  a  carpooler  to  "beat  the  evening 
rush."  Resiilts,  2.8  persons  per  car  double 
the  national  rate. 

In  Pasadena,  California,  the  Burroughs 
Corporation  and  Operation  Oxygen,  a  local 
environmental  organization,  established  a 
carpool  program  to  assist  In  the  abatement 
of  air  pollution  and  traffic  congestion.  Backed 
by  Burrough's  management,  an  effective 
public  information  campaign  was  mounted. 
The  carpool  program  reduced  parking 
demand  by  35  percent,  from  659  to  427  cars. 
This  program  is  a  notable  example  of  car- 
pools  being  formed  where  parking  was  both 
free  and  plentiful,  in  contraust  to  priority 
parking  Incentives  used  In  most  successful 
programs. 

In  contrast  to  successful  carpool  programs. 
a  much  publicized  "Share  a  Ride"  day  in 
Los  Angeles  occurred  on  October  6,  1971.  The 
public  responded  with  classical  indifference. 
Vehicle  occupancy  rates  were  virtually 
unchanged  and  three  special  bus  lines 
carried  a  total  of  seven  persons.  The  brief 
effort  could  have  been  enhanced  by  providing 
assistance  in  carpool  matching. 

To  optimize  carpool  formation  a  compre- 
hensive carpool  program  consisting  of  three 
phases:  carpool  matching,  public  mforma- 
tlon,  and  incentives  is  recommended.  To 
provide  carpool  locator  service,  computer 
programs  such  as  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration's  computer  carpool  progratn 
are  recommended  for  any  group  exceeding 
200  persons  The  sheer  volume  of  compiling 
lists  for  each  applicant  including  name, 
address,  -work  time,  desti.natlo.n.  and  optimal 
data  are  required,  makes  manua;  matching 
a  challenge.  In  addition  to  the  initial  match- 
ing, a  continuing  service  Is  extremely  t>ene- 
flclal  In  maintaining  or  increaslns;  the  occu- 
pancy rates  derived  from  the  Initial  match- 
ing effort.  Vacancies  will  stUl  exist  In  car- 
pools  while  others  will  develop  quickly  due 
to  personnel  turnover  and  changing  living 
patterns.  Such  changes  represent  a  source 
of  empty  seats  and  reqr.lre  maintenance  of 
a  readily  avaUable  master  list  to  answer 
Inquiries. 

Through  a  public  information  campaign, 
the  advantages  to  the  Individual,  employer! 
and  society  should  become  clear.  Not  only 
can  many  commuters  be  matched  with  con- 
veniently located  travel  partners,  but  ameni- 
ties frequently  superior  to  driving  alone  are 
possible.  Some  considerations  to  stress  are 
traveltlme,  dollar  savings,  convenience,  en- 
vironment and  social  interaction. 

In  combination  with  the  public  informa- 
tion phase,  special  Incentives  should  be  pro- 
vided where  feasible.  By  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful incentive  U  parking  prlvUeges  for 
carpoolers  utilizing  two  techniques:  (1) 
■where  parking  is  limited,  the  parking  spaces 
are  allocated  to  the  largest  carpools;  and  (2) 
where  parking  Is  plentiful  "close  in"  priority 
parking  for  carpools  is  designated.  By  utiliz- 
ing parking  incentives,  employers  caii  simul- 
taneously promote  carpoollng  as  an  employee 
service  while  increasing  the  productivity  of 
the  organization's  parking  facilities. 

Highway  departments  have  an  incentive  to 
encourage  high  occupancy  vehicular  use  to 
demonstrate  the  highway's  flexibility  In 
meeting  rush  hour  demands.  Priority  free- 
way lanes  for  buses  and  carpools  can  pro- 
vide a  distinct  incentive  for  ride  sharing.  By 
doubling  the  current  1.4  persons  per  car, 
the  highway's  person  moving  capacity  could 
clearly  eliminate  the  rush  hour  congestion — 


a  thorn  in  the  highway  builders'  and  users' 
back. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  of  the  urban  public 
transportation  annual  revenue  passengers 
between  1960  and  1970  only  the  taxicab 
industry  Increased.  It  appears  that  the  taxi- 
cab  Industry,  because  of  Its  typical  door-to- 
door  personalized  service,  has  grown  because 
It  provides  the  type  of  ser%-lce  which  Is  more 
attractive  to  the  riding  pubhc.  The  31  per- 
cent taxicab  growth  cxintrasts  dramatically 
with  the  20  percent  decline  In  the  other 
urban  public  transportation  modes.  The 
taxicab  industry  transported  more  passen- 
gers than  all  rail  mass  transit  and  nearly  60 
percent  as  many  passengers  as  the  bus  in- 
dustry. The  annual  taxi  revenues  in  1970  ex- 
ceeded the  revenue  of  the  total  mass  transit, 
even  though  they  haul  less  than  half  as 
many  revenue  passengers  on  shorter  trips. 
In  many  communities,  where  bus  service 
has  disappeared  taxlcabs  are  the  only  form 
of  public  transportation  available. 

CABPOOL  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

While  pooling  represents  the  single  most 
powerful  and  feasible  tool  avaUable  to  reach 
our  1975  air  quality  goals  and  conserve 
energy,  there  Is  much  to  learn  The  magni- 
tude of  occupancy  Increases  certainly  all;  be 
related  to  the  sophistication  of  efforts  to 
encourage  ride  sharing  To  truly  develop, 
gauge,  and  utilize  ride  sharing  potential! 
various  comprehensive  carpool-busi>ool  pro- 
grams Including,  in  addition  to  carpool 
matching.  pub:;c  Inlormatlon  and  effective 
incentive  phases  are  vital. 

Confiiderable  discussion  on  carpool  poten- 
tial has  emerged  recently  and  a  number  of 
urbanwlde  pooling  programs  are  In  the 
planning  stages;  such  is  the  otise  In  the 
Washington,  DC  area  now  planning  an 
urbanwlde  carpool  and  buspool  locator  sys- 
tem In  conjunction  with  meeting  clean  aL- 
goals  and  conserving  fuel.  By  compiling  the 
successful  techniques  Into  a  complete  work- 
ing model,  the  necessary  guidance  w.;:  be 
at  hand. 

■K  comprehensive  carpool  program  Ls  also 
very  Inexpensive.  The  estimated  annual 
benefit  cost  ratio  of  a  comprehensive  car- 
pool  program  which  Increases  vehicle  occu- 
pancy 10  percent  is  an  astounding  47  to  1. 
With  no  capital  costs  required  In  carpool 
programs,  the  only  operating  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  1.00  per  auto  commuter  Approxi- 
mately 20  cents  is  required  for  data  proc- 
essing with  the  remaining  funds  for  over- 
head, public  Information  and  Lncentlves. 
Although  the  benefit  cost  ratio  Is  astronomi- 
cal. It  Is  conceivable  that  the  costs  will  de- 
crease and  the  benefits  of  reduced  VMT  will 
Increase  In  subsequent  years  as  more  com- 
muters Join  In  carpoollng.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  assign  a  dollar  value  to  the  reduced 
pollution  levels  attributed  to  a  10  percent 
increase  in  auto  occupancy. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Immediate  challenge  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate urban  mobUlty  whUe  reducing  air  pol- 
lution and  the  demand  for  petroleum  fuel. 
Relatively  minor  reductions  In  VMT  during 
rush  hour  return  high  potential  rewards  In 
lowering  automobile  emissions  and  conserv- 
ing fuel.  By  combining  carpoollng  with  traffic 
control  advances,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
urban  rush  hour  can  be  delegated  to  the 
history  books. 

Although  extensive  PRT  svstems  have 
drawn  praise  for  flexibility  which  approxi- 
mates the  attributes  of  the  private  auto- 
mobUe,  they  are  years  away.  In  the  mean- 
time, by  Increasing  the  person  moving 
capacity  of  the  highway  system  through  car- 
pools  which  have  proven  their  ability  to  serve 
comimuters'  desires  and  needs,  an  answer  la 
at  hand.  Certainly  any  sincere  effort  to  clean 
the  air  by  1975  and  conserve  fuel  will  demand 
comprehensive  carpool  programs. 
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NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NORTH  AMER- 
ICA PRESENTED  PRESIDENT'S 
EXPORT  "E  •  AWARD 

Mr,  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  the  NaUonal  Bank  of 
North  America  the  President's  Export 
"E"  Award  for  Its  services  In  support  of 
the  Nation's  export  expansion  program. 
The  award,  presented  in  a  ceremony  at 
the  bank's  metropolitan  office,  consisted 
of  a  citation  signed  by  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Frederick  B.  Dent  In  the 
name  of  President  Nixon  and  a  distinc- 
tive "E"  flag. 

The  honor  recognizes  the  banks  ac- 
tive roles  in  providing  a  full  range  of 
mternational  banking  services  to  U.S. 
companies  engaged  in  export  trade  and 
in  promoting  a  greater  export  awareness 
among  members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, particularly  in  the  Long  Island 
area  As  stated  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment: 

Through  Its  vigorous  efforts  to  promote 
and  stimulate  the  growth  of  International 
trade  and  Its  close  cooperation  In  this  en- 
deavor with  other  local  world  trade  groups. 
National  Bank  of  North  America  has  con- 
tributed In  great  measure  to  the  Nation's 
Export  Expansion  Program. 

With  an  international  division  staff  of 
approximately  200  people,  the  bank  as- 
sists manufacturers  and  distributors  in 
finding  markets  and  in  locating  agents 
and  distributors  abroad  as  well  as  ar- 
ranging for  introduction  of  clients  to 
foreign  banks  including  Its  more  than 
600  correspondent  banks. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  local  trade  organizations, 
the  bank  has  initiated  a  number  of  pro- 
motional activities  to  acquaint  area  firms 
with  export  opportunities,  marketing 
techmques  and  related  procedures. 
Among  contributions  in  this  area  have 
been  the  bank's  sponsorship  of  an  ex- 
port seminar  series  In  conjunction  with 
the  US.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Regional  Export  Expansion  Council 
for  more  than  7  years. 

The  bank  assisted  in  the  1968  forma- 
tion of  the  World  Trade  Club  of  Long 
Island,  an  affiliate  of  the  Long  Lsland 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
and  has  participated  In  its  trade  pro- 
motion and  overseas  trade  mission  acti- 
vities. 

To  facilitate  further  the  growth  of  in- 
ternational trade,  the  bank  has  or- 
ganized a  ship  loan  division  which  fi- 
nances the  construction  and  operation  of 
ships  for  many  of  the  world's  leading 
fleet  operators,  including  U.S.  merchant 
ships  being  built  under  the  administra- 
tion's maritime  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  other  banks  will 
emulate  the  National  Bank  of  North 
America  in  its  effective  efforts  to  stimu- 
late exports.  We  need  not  only  access 
to  foreign  oil.  We  will  have  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  earn  the  money  through  sales 
abroad  with  which  to  pay  for  it. 


DECLARATORY  JUDGMENT  AND  IN- 
JUNCTION ACTION  ARISING  OUT 
OP  DISCHARGE  OF  ARCHIBALD 
COX 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President.  2  weeks  ago, 
following  the  firing  of  Archibald  Cox  as 


special  prosecutor.  I  Joined  In  a  lawsuit 
to  have  the  legality  of  his  dismissal  de- 
termined. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell 
has  now  rendered  his  decision  which 
speaks  for  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

I  In  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia — ClvU  Action  No.  1964-73) 
Memorandum 
Ralph  Nader.  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss.  Rep- 
resentative Bella  S.  Aaztrc.  and  Representa- 
tive Jerome  R.  Waldii,  Plaintiffs,  v.  Robert 
H.    Bork.    Acting    Attorney    General    of    the 
United  States,  Defendant. 

This  Is  a  declaratory  Judgment  and  In- 
junction action  arising  out  of  the  discharge 
of  Archibald  Cox  from  the  office  of  Watergate 
Special  Prosecutor.  Defendant  Robert  H. 
Bork  was  the  Acting  Attorney  General  who 
discharged  Mr  Cox  Plaintiffs  named  In  the 
Amended  Complaint  are  as  listed  above. 

Some  Issues  have  already  been  decided.  The 
matter  first  came  before  the  Court  on  plain- 
tiff's motion  for  preliminary  injunction  and 
a  request  that  the  trial  of  the  action  on  the 
merits  be  consolidated  with  the  preliminary 
injunction  pursuant  to  Rule  65(a)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure.  Defendant 
filed  opposition  papers,  and  a  hearing  was 
held  on  the  detailed  affidavits  and  briefs  filed 
by  the  parties.  The  Court  determined  that 
the  case  was  In  proper  posture  for  a  de- 
termination on  the  merits  at  that  time. 

AU  Injunctive  relief  requested  In  the  pro- 
posed preUmlnary  Injunction  tendered  at 
the  hearing  and  in  the  Amended  Complaint 
was  denied  from  the  bench.  The  effect  of  the 
Injxinctlons  sought  would  have  been  to  re- 
Instate  Mr.  Cox  as  Watergate  Special  Prose- 
cutor and  to  halt  the  Watergate  Investiga- 
tion untU  he  had  reassumed  control.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  Court  that  Mr.  Cox's  participa- 
tion m  this  case  was  required  before  such 
relief  could  be  granted.  See  Rule  19(a)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  Yet 
Mr.  Cox  has  not  entered  Into  this  litigation, 
nor  has  he  otherwise  sought  to  be  rein- 
stated as  Special  Prosecutor  On  the  con- 
trary, his  return  to  prior  duties  at  Harvard 
has  been  publicly  announced.  Moreover,  a 
new  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  was  sworn 
in  on  November  5.  1973.  and  the  Court  felt 
that  the  public  Interest  would  not  be  served 
by  placing  any  restrictions  upon  his  on-go- 
mg  Investigation  of  Watergate-related  mat- 
ters. 

Plaintiffs  continue  to  press  for  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  on  the  only  remaining  issue 
to  be  resolved:  the  legality  of  the  discharge 
of  Mr.  Cox  and  of  the  temporary  abolition 
of  the  Office  of  Watergate  Special  Prosecu- 
tor. To  this  end.  it  must  Initially  be  deter- 
mined whether  plaintiffs  have  standing  and 
whether  a  Justiciable  controversy  still  exists. 
Defendant  Bork  contends  that  the  con- 
gressional plaintiffs  lack  standing  ■  and  that 
the  controversy  is  moot  This  position  is 
without  merit.  The  discharge  of  Mr.  Cox 
preclpiuted  a  widespread  concern,  if  not 
lack  of  confidence,  m  the  administration  of 
Justice.  Numerous  bUls  are  pending  in  the 
Senate  aiKl  House  of  RepresenUtlves  which 
attempt  to  Insulate  the  Watergate  Inquiries 
and  prosecutions  from  Executive  Interfer- 
ence, and  Impeachment  of  the  President  be- 
cause of  his  alleged  role  In  the  Watergate 
matter— Including  the  firing  of  Mr  Cox— Is 
under  active  consideration.-  Given  these  un- 
usual circumstances,  the  standing  of  the 
three  congressional  plaintiffs  to  pursue  their 
effort  to  obtain  a  Judicial  determination  as  to 
the    legality    of    the    Cox    discharge    falls 
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squarely  within  the  recent  holding  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  In  Mitchell  y 
Laird,  No.  71-1610  (DC.  CU"  March  20  1973) 
Faced  with  a  challenge  by  a  group  of  con- 
gressmen to  the  legality  of  the  Indo-Chlna 
War,  the  Court  recognized  standing  in  the 
following  forceful  terms  : 
"If  we,  for  the  moment,  assume  that  de- 
fendante-  actions  in  contUiulng  the  hostui- 
tles  In  Indo-Chlna  were  or  are  beyond  the 
authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, a  declaration  to  that  effect  would 
bear  upon  the  duties  of  plaintiffs  to  con- 
sider whether  to  Impeach  defendants,  and 
upon  plaintiffs'  quite  distinct  and  different 
duties  to  make  appropriations  to  support  the 
hoetUltles.  such  as  raising  an  army  or  en- 
acting other  ClvU  or  criminal  legislation  In 
our  view,  these  considerations  are  sufficient 
to  give  plaintiffs  a  standing  to  make  their 
complaint.  .  .  ." 
Id  at  4. 

Unable  to  distinguish  this  holding,  defend- 
ant Bork  suggests  that  the  Instant  case  has 
been  mooted  by  subsequent  events  and  that 
the  Court  as  a  discretionary  matter  should 
refuse  to  rule  on  the  legality  of  the  Cox 
discharge.  This  view  of  the  matter  Is  more 
academic  than  realistic,  and  faUs  to  recog- 
nize the  Insistent  demand  for  some  degree 
of  certainty  with  regard  to  these  distressing 
events  which  have  engendered  considerable 
public  distrust  of  government.  There  Is  a 
pressing  need  to  declare  a  rule  of  law  that 
win  give  guidance  for  future  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  Watergate  Inquiry. 

While  It  Is  perfectly  true  that  the  Unport- 
ance  of  the  question  presented  cannot  alone 
save  a  case  from  mootness.  Marchand  v. 
Director,  United  States  Probation  Office  421 
FJ2d  331.  333  (1st  Clr.  1970).  the  congres- 
sional plaintiffs  before  the  Court  have  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  Interest  In  this  liti- 
gation. It  Is  an  undisputed  fact  that  pending 
legislation  may  be  affected  by  the  outcome 
of  this  dispute  and  that  the  challenged  con- 
duct of  the  defendant  could  be  repeated  with 
regard  to  the  new  Watergate  Special  Prose- 
cutor If  he  presses  too  hard.*  an  event  which 
would  undoubtedly  prompt  further  congres- 
sional action.  This  situation  not  only  saves 
the  case  from  mootness.  see  United  States  v. 
Concentrated  Phosphate  Erport  Assoc  393 
U.S.  199.  203-04  (1968):  Friend  v.  United 
States.  388  P.2d  579  (DC.  Clr.  1967).  but 
forces  decision.  The  Court  has  before  it  an 
Issue  that  Is  far  from  speculative  and  a 
strong  showing  has  been  made  that  Judicial 
determination  of  that  issue  is  required  by 
the  public  Uiterest.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  an  abuse  of  discretion 
not  to  act. 

Turning  then  to  the  merits,  the  facts  are 
not  In  dispute  and  must  be  briefly  stated  to 
place  the  legal  discussion  In  the  proper  con- 
text. 

The  duties  and  responslbUltles  of  the  Office 
of  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  were  set 
forth  In  a  formal  Department  of  Justice  reg- 
ulation.* as  authorized  by  statute.'  Tills 
regulation  gave  the  Watergate  Special  Prose- 
cutor very  broad  power  to  Investigate  and 
prosecute  offenses  arising  out  of  the  Water- 
gate break-in.  the  1972  Presidential  election, 
and  allegation  Involving  the  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  staff  or  presiden- 
tial appointees.  Specifically,  he  was  charged 
with  responsibility  to  conduct  court  proceed- 
ings and  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  con- 
test assertions  of  Executive  privilege.  He  was 
to  remain  Ui  office  until  a  date  mutually 
agreed  upon  between  the  Attorney  General 
and  himself,  and  It  was  provided  that  "The 
Special  Prosecutor  wUl  not  be  removed  from 
his  duties  except  for  extraordinary  Impropri- 
eties on  his  part." 

On  the  same  day  that  this  regulation  was 
promulgated.  Archibald  Cox  was  designated 
as  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor."  Less  than 
four  months  later.  Mr.  Cox  was  fired  by  de- 
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fendant  Bork.  It  Is  freely  admitted  that  he 
was  not  discharged  for  an  extraordinary  im- 
propriety." Instead.  Mr.  Cox  was  discharged  on 
the  order  of  the  President  because  he  was  In- 
sisting upon  White  House  compliance  with  a 
Court  Order  which  was  no  longer  subject  to 
further  Judicial  review.  After  the  Attorney 
General  had  resigned  rather  than  fire  Mr. 
Cox  on  this  ground  and  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  had  been  discharged  for  refus- 
ing to  do  so.  defendant  Bork  formally  dis- 
missed Mr.  Cox  on  October  20.  1973,  sending 
him  the  following  letter:  " 

"Dear  Mr.  Cox:  As  provided  by  Title  28. 
Section  508(b)  of  the  United  States  Code 
and  Title  28,  Section  0.132(a)  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  I  have  today  assumed 
the  duties  of  Acting  Attorney  General. 

"In  that  capacity  I  am.  as  instructed  by  the 
President,  discharging  you,  effective  at  once, 
from    your    position    as    Special    Prosecutor. 
Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force. 
"Very  truly  yours. 

"Robert  H.  Bork, 
"i4cfinsF  Attorney  General. 
Thereafter,  on  October  23,  Mr.  Bork  rescinded 
the  underlying  Watergate   Special   Prosecu- 
tor regulation,  retroactively,  effective  as  of 
October  21  • 

The  Issues  presented  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment are  whether  Mr.  Cox  was  lawfully  dis- 
charged by  defendant  on  October  20,  while 
the  regulation  wels  still  In  existence,  and,  if 
not,  whether  the  subsequent  cancellation  of 
the  regulation  lawfully  accomplished  his 
discharge.  Both  suppositions  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

It  should  first  be  noted  that  Mr.  Cox  was 
not  nominated  by  the  President  and  did  not 
serve  at  the  President's  pleasure.  As  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  Attorney  General."  Mr.  Cox 
served  subject  to  congressional  rather  than 
Presidential  control.  See  Myers  v.  United 
States.  272  U.S.  52  (1926).  The  Attorney 
General  derived  his  authority  to  hire  Mr. 
Cox  and  to  fix  his  term  of  service  from  vari- 
ous Acts  of  Congress."  Congress  therefore  had 
the  power  directly  to  limit  the  circumstances 
under  which  Mr.  Cox  could  be  discharged. 
see  United  States  v.  Perkins,  116  US.  483 
(1886),  and  to  delegate  that  power  to  the 
Attorney  General,  see  Service  v.  Dulles.  354 
U.S.  363  (1957).  Had  no  such  limitations 
been  issued,  the  Attorney  General  would  have 
had  the  authority  to  fire  Mr.  Cox  at  any 
time  and  for  any  reason.  However,  he  chose 
to  limit  his  own  authority  In  this  regard  by 
promulgating  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecu- 
tor regulation  previously  described.  It  Is  set- 
tled beyond  dispute  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances an  agency  regulation  has  the 
force  and  effect  of  law,  and  Is  binding  upon 
the  body  that  Issues  It.  Accardi  v.  Shaugh- 
netsy,  347  U.S.  260  (1954)  ("Accardi  /"); 
Bonita  v.  Wirtz,  369  F.2d  208  (D.C.  Clr.  1966) ; 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  F.T.C,.  179 
P.2d  437  (D.C.  Clr.  1949);  United  States  v. 
Chapman,  179  P.Supp.  447  (ED.  N.Y.  1959). 
As  the  Ninth  Circuit  observed  In  United 
States  V.  Short,  240  P.2d  292.  208  (9th  Clr. 
1956) : 

"An  administrative  regulation  promulgated 
within  the  authority  granted  by  statute  has 
the  force  of  law  and  wUl  be  given  full  effect 
by  the  courts." 

Even  more  directly  on  point,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  twice  held  that  an  Executive  de- 
partment may  not  discharge  one  of  Its 
officers  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  Its  own 
regulations  concerning  such  discharge.  See 
Vitarelli  v.  Seaton,  359  U.S.  535  (1959): 
Service  v.  Dvlles,  supra.  The  firing  of 
Archibald  Cox  in  the  absence  of  a  finding 
of  extraordmary  Impropriety  was  in  clear 
violation  of  an  existing  Justice  Depeirtment 
regulation  having  the  force  of  law  and  was 
therefore  Illegal. 

Defendant  suggests  that,  even  If  Mr.  Cox's 
discharge  had  been  unlawful  on  October  20, 
the  subsequent  abolition  of  the  Office  of 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  was  legal  and 


effectively  discharged  Mr  Cox  at  that  time. 
This  contention  Is  also  without  merit.  It  is 
true  that  an  agency  has  wide  discretion  in 
amending  or  revoking  its  regulations.  United 
States  v.  O'Brien,  391  U.S.  367,  380  (1968). 
However  we  are  once  again  confronted  with 
a  situation  In  which  the  Attorney  General 
volunUrlly  limited  his  otherwise  broad 
authority.  The  Instant  regulation  contains 
within  Its  own  terms  a  provision  that  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  (as  opposed  to 
any  particular  occupant  of  that  office)  will 
contmue  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  until 
he  consents  to  the  termination  of  that  as- 
signment."' This  clause  can  only  be  read  as 
a  bar  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  Office  of 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  without  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  consent,  and  the  Court 
sees  no  reason  why  the  Attorney  General 
cannot  by  regulation  impose  such  a  limita- 
tion upon  himself  and  his  successors. 

Even  if  the  Court  were  to  hold  otherwise, 
however,  it  could  not  conclude  that  the 
defendant's  Order  of  October  23  revoking  the 
regulation  was  legal.  An  agency's  power  to 
revoke  Its  regulations  is  not  unlimited — such 
action  must  be  neither  arbitrary  nor  un- 
reasonable. Kelly  V.  United  States  Dept.  of 
Interior.  339  P.  Supp.  1095.  1100  (E.D.  Cal. 
1972).  Cf.  Grain  Elevator.  Flour  and  Feed 
Mill  Workers,  v.  N.LJi.B.,  376  P.2d  774  (D.C. 
Clr.) .  cert  denied,  389  U.S.  932  1 1967) ;  Morri- 
son Mill  Co.  V.  Freeman,  365  F.2d  525  (D.C. 
Clr.  1966).  cert,  denied,  385  U.S.  1024  (1967). 
In  the  Instant  case  the  defendant  abolished 
the  Office  of  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  on 
October  23.  and  reinstated  It  less  than  three 
weeks  later  under  a  virtually  identical  regu- 
lation." It  is  clear  that  this  turnabout  was 
simply  a  ruse  to  permit  the  discharge  of  Mr. 
Cox  without  otherwise  affecting  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor — a  result  which  could 
not  legally  have  been  accomplished  while  the 
regulation  was  in  effect  under  the  circum- 
stances presented  in  this  case.  Defendant's 
Order  revoking  the  original  regulation  was 
therefore  arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  and 
must  be  held  to  have  been  without  force  or 
effect. 

These  conclusions  do  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate that  defendant's  recent  actions  In 
appointing  a  new  Watergate  Special  Prosecu- 
tor are  themselves  Ulegal,  since  Mr.  Cox's 
evident  decision  not  to  seek  reinstatement 
necessitated  the  prompt  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  carry  on  the  Important  work  In 
which  Mr.  Cox  had  been  engaged.  But  that 
fact  does  not  cure  past  iUegalitles,  for  noth- 
ing In  Mr.  Cox's  behavior  as  of  October  23 
amounted  to  an  extraordinary  Impropriety, 
constituted  consent  to  the  abolition  of  his 
office,  or  provided  defendant  with  a  reason- 
able basis  for  such  abolition. 

Plaintiffs  have  emphasized  that  over  and 
beyond  these  authorities  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  was  prevented  from  firing  Mr.  Cox 
by  the  explicit  and  detailed  commitments 
given  to  the  Senate,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's confirmation,  when  the  precise  terms 
of  the  regulation  designed  to  assure  Mr.  Cox's 
Independence  were  hammered  out.  'Whatever 
may  be  the  moral  or  political  Implications 
of  the  President's  decision  to  disregard  those 
commitments,  they  do  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  commitments  had  no  legal  effect. 
Mr.  Cox's  position  was  not  made  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  nor  did  Congress  legis- 
late to  prevent  Ulegal  or  arbitrary  action 
affecting  the  independence  of  the  Watergate 
Special  Prosecutor. 

The  Court  recognizes  that  this  case  em- 
anates In  part  from  congressional  concern 
as  to  how  best  to  prevent  future  Executive 
Interference  with  the  Watergate  Investiga- 
tion. Although  these  are  times  of  stress,  they 
call  for  caution  as  well  as  decisive  action. 
The  suggestion  that  the  Judiciary  be  given 
responslbUlty  for  the  appointment  and  su- 
pervision of  a  new  Watergate  Special  Prose- 
cutor, for  example.  Is  most  unfortunate.  Con- 
gress has  It  within  Its  own  power  to  enact 


appropriate  and  legally  enforceable  protec- 
tions against  any  effort  to  thwart  the  Water- 
gate inquiry.  The  Courts  must  remain  neu- 
tral Their  duties  are  not  prosecutorial.  If 
Congress  feels  that  laws  should  be  enacted  to 
prevent  Executive  Interference  with  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor,  the  solution 
lies  in  legislation  enhancing  and  protecting 
that  office  as  It  is  now  established  and  not 
by  following  a  course  that  places  Incom- 
patible duties  upon  this  particular  Court. 
As  Judge  Learned  Hand  warned  in  United 
States  v.  Marzanc,  149  F.2d  923,  926   (19451  : 

"Prosecution  and  judgment  are  two  quite 
separate  functions  \n  the  administration  of 
Justice;  they  must  not  merge." 

This  Memorandum  contains  the  Court's 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  The 
rulings  made  are  set  out  In  the  attached 
Final   Order  and  Declaratory  Judgment. 

final  order  and  declaratory  j-tdcmxkt 

On  the  basis  of  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  set  forth  In  an  accompanying 
Memorandum  filed  this  day.  It  Is  hereby. 

Ordered   and   decreed   that: 

(1)  Plaintiff's  motion  for  leave  to  file  an 
Amended  Complaint  and  add  additional 
plaintiffs  Is  granted. 

(2)  Plaintiffs  motion  for  preliminary  In- 
junction is  denied,  and  the  trial  of  the  action 
on  the  merits  is  advanced  and  consolidated 
with  the  hearing  on  said  motion. 

(3)  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  Is  dismissed  as  plain- 
tiff for  lack  of  standing. 

(4)  All  Injunctions  prayed  for  In  the 
Amended  Complaints  are  denied. 

(5)  The  Court  declares  that  Archibald  Cox, 
appointed  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  pur- 
suant to  28  CJ.R.  §  0.37  (1973),  was  Ulegally 
discharged  from  that  office. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  At  the  Injimctlon  hearing,  the  Court  dis- 
missed Mr.  Nader  as  a  plaintiff  from  the 
bench.  It  being  abundantly  clear  that  he  had 
no  legal  right  to  pursue  these  claims.  Flast  v. 
Cohen.  392  VS.  83.  102   (1968). 

'Referring  to  various  bills  pending  In  the 
Senate.  Senator  Moss  stated.  "I  am  severely 
hampered  in  my  ability  to  discharge  my 
duties  because  of  uncertainty  which  exists 
with  respect  to  the  legality  of'  Special  Prose- 
cutor Cox's  dismissal  and  the  abolition  of  his 
office."  Affidavit  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss. 
dated  October  29,  1973.  Congressman  Waldle 
Is  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  both  he  and  Congresswoman  Abzug 
have  Introduced  resolutions  calling  for  the 
Impeachment  of  the  President  because  of  the 
Cox  dismissal  and  other  matters. 

•The  regulation  from  which  the  present 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor,  Mr,  Leon  Ja- 
worskl,  derives  his  authority  and  his  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Executive  branch  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  the  original  regulation  at 
Issue  In  this  case.  See  note  13  infra.  It  Is 
therefore  particularly  desirable  to  enunciate 
the  rule  of  law  applicable  If  attempts  ar© 
made  to  discharge  him, 

•38  FR.  14688  (June  4,  1973),  The  terms 
of  this  regulation  were  developed  after  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  were  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee during  its  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Elliot  Richardson  for  Attorney  General. 
Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the 
Judiciarj-.  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  144-46  (1973). 

'See  5  VS.C.  S  301. 

•  Justice  Department  Internal  Order  518-73 
(May  31.  1973). 

•  See  Defendant's  Brief  In  Opposition  to 
Plaintiffs'  Motion  for  Preliminary  Injunction, 
at  13. 

•  Exhibit  12  to  the  Affidavit  of  W.  Thomas 
Jacks. 

•38  FJR,  29466   (Oct,  23.  1973). 

"See  38  FH    14688  (June  4.  1973). 

"5  U.S.C.  S301:   28  U5.C.   I  §  509-10. 

''See  38  Fit.  14688  (June  4.  1973):  "The 
Special  Prosecutor  wUl  carry  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  full  support  of  the 
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Department  of  Justice,  until  such  time  as.  In 
his  judgment,  he  has  completed  them  or 
until  a  date  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
the  Attorney  General  and  himself." 

''  The  two  regulations  are  Identical,  ex- 
cept for  a  single  addition  to  the  new  regula- 
tion which  provides  that  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor may  not  even  be  discharged  for  extraor- 
dinary improprieties  unless  the  President 
determines  that  It  Is  the  "consensus"  of  cer- 
tain specified  congressional  leaders  that  dis- 
charge is  appropriate  Compare  38  PJi.  30738 
(Nov  9.  1973)  irtf"!  38  F  R  14688  (June  4. 
1973). 


NAVY   TESTS    DESTROYER    FUELED 
BY  OIL  DERIVED  FROM  COAL 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  his- 
tory wais  made  last  week  when  the  U.S.S. 
Johnston,  a  Navy  World  War  II  destroy- 
er, became  the  first  ship  to  be  powered  by 
coal  derived  from  oil.  The  test,  out  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  was  termed  a  suc- 
cess by  both  military  and  civilian  officials. 
It  became  a  reality,  thanks  to  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation. 

In  this  time  of  critical  energy  short- 
ages, we  must  consider  this  not  simply  an 
experiment  but,  hopefully,  the  beginning 
of  recovery  from  the  energy  crisis 
through  similar  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  that  will  make  the  most  use 
of  America's  vast  supplies  of  coal  as  a 
prime  energy  source.  There  is  a  great 
need  to  step-up  these  research  efforts. 

Ongoing  research  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania— particularly  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Homer  City — has  given  us  the  hope  that 
coal-powered  vessels  wnll  soon  be  in  wide 
use  on  the  high  seas  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  account  of 
the  USS.  Johnston  test,  published  on 
November  16.  1973,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Navt  Tests  DxsTxorn  Pvelis  bt  Oil  Dsxiyxo 

PaoM    CoAi. 

(By  Wayne  Kingi 

PHH.ADEtJ>HU.  November  15 — A  World  War 

II     Navy     destroyer,     the     U  S3.     Johnston. 

steamed  out  of  port  here  today  to  become  the 

first  ship  la  history  to  use  coel-derlved  oU  to 

power  Its  engines. 

Beyond  Its  historical  import,  the  short  one- 
day  cruise  of  the  Johnston,  both  military  and 
civUlan  officials  said,  will  likely  have  great 
prartical  significance  to  an  Increasingly  fuel- 
starved  nation. 

Initial  impressions  Indicated  that  the  pilot 
test  of  The  fuel  to  Are  the  «team  generating 
boilers  of  the  Johnst.in  was  a  success,  al- 
though a  detailed  analysis  has  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted. More  Important  Government  offlclals 
predicted  that,  with  Cor.gre'^slonal  approval 
of  the  large  outlays  needed  for  construction 
of  coal -conversion  plant.s  to  produce  the  fuel, 
fairly  widespread  use  of  It  as  a  petroleum 
substitute  may  be  only  a  few  yeara  away 

Por  more  than  a  year,  the  Navy  has  been 
working  with  the  Department  of  the  Interlir 
to  develop  a  clean-bumlng.  economical  §ub- 
^tltate  for  the  petroleum-based  fuels  that 
the  Navy  consumes  at  the  rate  of  42  mliUon 
gallons  a  year 

If  aU  goes  aa  planned,  the  coal-derived  oil 
will  begin  replacing  petroleum  fueU  In  Navy 
vessels  in  about  three  years,  and  will  ulti- 
mately— within  a  decade — account  for  about 
half  of  the  fleet  s  total  consumption 

Beyond  that,  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior's Office  of  Coal  Research — an  agency 
that  began  13  years  ago  with  a  relatively 
meager  •1-mllllon  budget  and  wUl  spend 
•  laa-mlUlon  this  year — already  has  In  oper- 
ation a  pilot  coal  liquefaction  plant  In 
Princeton.  N  J.,  with  another  under  construc- 
tion In  Tacoma,  Wash.  Two  pilot  plants  to 
convert  coal  to  gas  are  also  In  operation,  with 
a  third  being  built. 

COAL-CONVXSSION     PLANTS 

Within  a  decade,  said  Paul  R.  Jordan  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  the  Interior  De- 
partment hopes  to  have  assisted  in  develop- 
ment of  a  number  of  privately  owned  and 
operated  coal  conversion  plants,  each  capable 
of  producing  250  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  a 
day — enough  for  a  city  of  a  half  a  mUllon 
people — and  60.000  to  100.000  barrels  of  syn- 
thetic fuel  oU  a  day 

Although  the  Navy  today  became  the  first 
to  make  use  of  the  new  fuel,  both  naval  and 
other  officials  said  Its  development  was  keyed 
heavily  to  civilian  use. 

Though  the  coal  gasification  and  Uquefica- 
tlon  prospwct  has  been  under  way  for  almost 
10  years,  the  recentl7  developed  fuel  crisis 
has  given  It  new  and  accelerated  emphasis. 

The  Navy,  according  to  Rear  Adm  Ran- 
dolph W.  King,  who  answered  questions  at  a 
news  conference  at  the  PhUadelphla  Naval 
Base  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  Johnston,  is 
Interested  In  the  coal  liquefaction  process  as 
a  means  of  guaranteeing  an  uninterrupted 
fuel  supply  regardless  of  the  political  situa- 
tion In  the  Middle  East  or  other  oil-producing 
areas 

At  present,  he  said,  coal  supplies  In  the 
United  States  are  adequate  for  at  leeist  an- 
other 100  years.  Other  estimates  have  ranged 
up  to  600  years  and  more. 

Moreover,  both  Admiral  King  and  the  In- 
terior Department  sources  said  the  ultimate 
projected  cost  of  production  of  the  synthetic 
fuel  oil  would  average  M.50  to  95  a  barrel, 
compared  to  $5.26  a  barrel  for  the  fuel  now 
used.  This  estimate,  however,  takes  into 
consideration  the  selling  of  byproducts  from 
the  llqueflcatlon  process  to  reduce  the  over- 
all cost. 

Moreover.  Mr  Jordan  of  the  Coal  Research 
Office  projected  capital  outlays  for  construc- 
tion of  coal  conversion  plants  at  $S-bllllon 
over  the  next  decade  or  so.  Present  plans  call 
for  a  Joint  effort  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  industry,  with  the  process  ulti- 
mately to  become  entirely  private  enterprise 
Actual  plant  construction  beyond  the  pilot 
stage,  however,  would  require  Congressional 
appropriations. 

Both  naval  and  Interior  Department  offi- 
cials were  optimistic  about  the  prospects  for 
large-scale  coal  conversion  In  the  relatively 
near  future,  however  Although  officials  could 
not  come  up  with  a  specific  figure,  the  coal 
derived  fuel  that  powered  the  Johnston  with- 
out incident  today  ferrying  newsmen  on  the 
first  leg  of  her  pUot  cruise,  cost  many  times 
the  94  to  $5  figure  that  the  Government  ulti- 
mately hopes  to  attain  for  coal-derived  fuel 
oU — which  can  be  used  In  almost  Identical 
form  to  heat  homes  and  a  somewhat  more 
refined  version  to  fuel  Jet  aircraft. 

The  economic  success  of  the  project  rests 
on  the  economies  of  extremely  large-scale 
production  In  plants  that  were  estimated  to 
cost  from  one-third  to  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  each  to  construct. 

It  was  not  made  clear  whether  the  Oovem- 
ment's  per-barrel  cost  estimates  for  the  syn- 
thetic fuel  Included  the  Initial  costs  of  plant 
construction 

The  coal-derived  fuel  Itself  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  environmentalists,  officials  said, 
as  It  Is  of  very  low  sulphur  content,  and  will 
bum  cleaner  than  the  fuels  used  now  by  the 
Navy. 

It  U  also  possible  to  dUtlU  the  synthetic 
oU  In  much  the  same  manner  as  petroleum 
crude  oU  and  thus  convert  it  to  higher 
grades,  including  gasoline. 


COtfVSBSION  PKOCKSS 

The  synthetic  oil  Is  obtained  by  a  process 
called  pyrolysls.  In  which  the  coal  is  crushed 
and  then  decomposed  by  use  of  heat,  pressure 
and  catalysts.  This  Is  followed  by  hydrogen 
treatment  that  alters  the  substance  chemi- 
cally to  produce  a  synthetic  oU-llke  fuel. 

The  process  requires  roughly  a  ton  of  coal 
to  produce  one  barrel  of  oU.  However,  also 
produced  Is  some  12,000  pounds  of  char, 
which  can  be  further  processed  for  extraction 
of  fuels,  and  over  8.000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

In  general,  officials  at  the  news  confer- 
ence said,  the  coal  fields  of  the  Midwest  and 
West  produce  the  best  type  of  coal  for  this 
process,  a  fact  that  Is  not  expected  to  gain 
a  warm  reception  In  coal-rich  Eastern  states 
like  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  that 
are  searching  for  ways  to  again  utilize  largely 
abandoned  coal  fields. 

Renewed  efforts  to  make  extensive  use  of 
coal  Is  expected  to  run  into  stiff  resistance 
by  environmentalists  who  oppose  the  ravages 
of  strip  mining. 

Samples  of  the  coal-derived  fuel  oil  passed 
out  to  reporters  appeared  roughly  the  color 
and  consistency  of  crankcase  motor  oil  at 
about  the  time  it  badly  needs  changing.  Its 
odor  was  somewhat  sweetish,  with  the  rather 
sharp,  astringent  cast  of  a  disinfectant. 

Early  tests.  Indicated  a  strong  coal-tar  odor 
when  the  substance  was  burned,  suggesting 
It  might  prove  too  offensive  for  boiler  room 
personnel. 

A  seaman  in  the  engine  room  today  said, 
however,  that  the  odor  was  acceptable  and 
that  the  fuel  seemed  to  perform  In  a  manner 
Indistinguishable  from  the  usual  petroleum 
oil.  except  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  slightly 
brighter  flame. 

The  fuel  Is  thicker  than  others  used  by 
the  Navy,  however,  and  cannot  be  poured  at 
temperatures  below  60  degrees  Pahrenhelt. 
a  problem  In  5-  •     ■ — .*•   ns. 


SENATOR    RANDOLPH    DOCUMENTS 
THE   ENERGY   CRISIS:    THE    SEN- 
ATE'S RECORD  SINCE  1959 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,   on 
Monday,  after  the  3  days  of  debate,  the 
Senate  passed  the  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  of  1973,  in  response  to  a  gen- 
erally recognized  and  Immediate  energy 
crisis.  By  its  very  nature,  this  legislation 
could  easily  be  Implemented  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  ways  that  significantly  shape  the 
economic  future  of  the  country.  I  believe 
it  is  timely  to  document  the  Senate's  rec- 
ord on  this  problem,  beginning  in  1959. 

Fostered  by  an  immediate  energy 
emergency,  the  current  commitment  may 
very  well  materialize  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant economic  as  well  as  energy  policy 
action  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years. 
The  underlying  cause  of  the  crisis,  how- 
ever. Is  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  possess  a  coherent  and  ra- 
tional national  fuels  and  energy  policy. 
Instead  our  country  Is  still  operating 
under  a  series  of  ad  hoc  policies  which 
were  foetered  over  the  years  by  a  series 
of  crises,  such  as  this  winter's  fuel  sup- 
ply shortages. 

As  a  consequence,  any  national  energy 
policy  we  may  have  was  not  Intentional, 
but  rather  is  a  mixture  of  statutory  poli- 
cies and  administrative  practices  As 
such,  these  policies  often  are  conflicting, 
frequently  are  uncoordinated,  and  occa- 
sionally are  Inept.  In  sum  total,  our  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Is  the  product  of 
more  than  40  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  regulatory  commissions 
Considerable  cohesion  can  be  and  must 
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be  achieved  through  a  reorganization  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  to  re- 
flect energy  policy  concerns.  Neverthe- 
less, there  remains  the  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  formulate  and  establish  specific 
national  energy  goals  and  policy  ob- 
jectives that  also  reflect  broad  societal 
aspirations. 

In  recognition  of  this  need.  I  have  ac- 
tively sponsored  and  supported,  since 
1959,  the  congressional  formulation  of  a 
national  energy  policy. 

On  August  18,  1959.  I  Introduced  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  73,  to  create 
a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Policy.  The  resolution  was  cosponsored 
by  some  43  Senators:  Allott,  Anderson, 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Bartlett.  Beal,  Bible, 
Butler,  Capehart,  Carlson,  Cooper,  Cur- 
tis, Dlrksen.  Dodd.  Etouglas,  Engle, 
Gruenlng,  Hartke,  Hennings.  Hrdska, 
Humphrey,  Keating,  Kefauver,  Kerr, 
Kuchel,  Langer,  Lausche,  Mansfield, 
McCarthy,  McGee,  McNamara,  Morse, 
Morton,  Moss,  Murray,  Muskie,  Neu- 
berger.  Saltonstall,  Hugh  Scott,  Wiley, 
Yarborough,  Younc  of  North  Dakota  and 
Young  of  Ohio. 

Of  particular  note  was  the  introduc- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
some  24  identical  resolutions  to  our  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  73. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1959,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  reported  favorably 
our  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73  to 
create  a  Jojit  Committee  on  a  National 
Fuels  Policy.  The  committee  noted  the 
"widespread  and  growing  concern,  both 
within  and  without  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
in  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Na- 
tion's fuel  and  energy  resources.  .  .  and 
the  lack  of  a  national  policy  for  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  these  resources, 
in  the  best  public  interest." 

The  resolution,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  73,  was  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, where  it  died.  There  was  insuffi- 
cient sentiment  for  the  „oint  committee 
concept,  particularly  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  assure  Its  eventual 
establishment.  However,  out  of  that  Idea 
for  a  congressional  study  came  action 
by  the  White  House  In  1959  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  established  by  Execu- 
tive order  a  manuatory  oil  Import  quota 
program. 

In  1960  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
national  fuels  and  energy  policy  became 
a  major  political  issue.  Both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Party  platforms  sup- 
ported a  national  fuels  policy  and  long- 
range  minerals  and  fuels  planning  and 
programing.  I  urged  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Platform  Committee  to  act  on  this 
vital  issue.  The  Democratic  platform 
contained  the  following  declaration: 
"We  support  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional fuels  policy."  The  Republican 
platform  in  1960  also  declared  for  "long- 
range  minerals  and  fuels  planning  and 
programing." 

On  January  19,  1961.  my  proposal  for 
a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Study  was  reintroduced  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress as  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4. 
In  all  there  were  55  cosponsoring  Sena- 
tors,  Including:    Bartlett,    Beal.    Ben- 


nett, Bible.  Bridges,  Burdick,  Bush, 
Butler,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Capehart,  Carroll,  Chavez, 
Church,  Clark,  Cooper,  Dirksen,  Dodd, 
Douglas,  Dworshak,  Gore,  Gruening, 
Hartke,  Hickey,  Hill,  Holland,  Hum- 
phrey, Jackson,  Javits,  Johnston.  Keat- 
ing, Kefauver.  Kerr,  Lausche,  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Magnuson,  McCarthy,  McGee, 
McNamara,  Metcalf,  Miller,  Morse, 
Morton,  Moss,  Neuberger,  Pastore! 
Proxmire,  Saltonstall,  Scott,  Sparkman! 
Symington,  Wiley,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

By  March  1961  however,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  Joint  committee  proposal 
had  little  chance  for  success.  Therefore 
on  March  2,  1961,  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  105  providing  for  creation  of 
a  Senate  Special  Committee  on  a  Na- 
tional Fuels  Study,  authorized  to  study 
the  current  and  prospective  fuel  and  en- 
ergy resources  of  the  United  States.  The 
study  also  was  authorized  to  examine 
existing  fuels  and  energy  policies  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  changes  ad- 
visable In  order  to  coordinate  and  pro- 
vide an  effective  National  Fuels  Policy. 

Senate  Resolution  105  was  one  of  the 
most  widely  sponsored  legislative  pro- 
posals of  the  87th  Congress  or  any  other 
Congress.  A  truly  bipartisan  effort  with 
63  cosponsors  who  were  Senators  Bart- 
lett, Beall,  Bennett,  Bible.  Boggs, 
Bridges,  Burdick.  Bush.  Butler,  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Capehart.  Carroll.  Chavez, 
Church,  Clark.  Cooper,  Cotton,  Dirksen, 
Dodd,  Douglas.  Engle,  Fong,  Gore,  Gru- 
ening, Hart,  Hartke,  Hickey,  Hill,  Hol- 
land, Humphrey,  Jackson,  Javits,  Johns- 
ton, Keating,  Kefauver,  Lausche,  Long 
of  Hawaii,  Magnuson,  McCarthy.  Mc- 
Clellan,  McGee,  McNamara.  Metcalf, 
Morse,  Morton,  Moss.  Muskie,  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger. Pastore,  Pell.  Proxmire.  Rob- 
ertson, Saltonstall,  Scott,  Smith  of 
Massachusetts,  Sparkman,  Symington, 
Wiley,  WiLLUMS  of  New  Jersey,  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

The  1961  resolution  was  supported  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Office  of  Ci\il  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

As  introduced  Senate  Resolution  105 
authorized  a  Special  Committee  on  a 
National  Fuels  Study,  to  consist  of  nine 
Senators  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  August  25, 
1961,  the  resolution  was  amended  in  two 
principal  regards :  first,  the  scope  of  the 
study  was  expanded  to  Include  fuels  and 
energy  resources;  and.  second,  the  study 
was  10  be  conducted  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, with  three  ex  officio  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  the  committee's  judg- 
ment that  "the  scope  of  the  study  was 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interior  Committee  and  that  its  mem- 
bers were  particulaily  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  of  natural  resources  and  re- 
source conservation  and  development." 
Consequently,  the  committee  amended 
the  resolution  to  provide  that  the  in- 
vestigation be  undertaken  by  it  rather 


than  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate created  for  that  purpose. 

Thus,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1961,  Senate  Resolution  105— 
87th  Congress— Instructed  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  undertake  a  three-part  study  as 
a  basis  for  possible  revision  of  national 
fuels  and  energy  policies,  including  the 
possibility  of  new  legislation.  The  three 
parts  were,  first,  a  study  of  the  present 
and  future  energ>-  requirements  of  the 
Nation  and  of  its  ability  to  meet  those 
requirements:  second,  a  review  of  exLs- 
tin.g  laws  and  policies  with  respect  to 
their  effect  on  energy  supply  and  de- 
mand: and  third,  consideration  of  policy. 

In  testimony  on  Senate  Resolution  105 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on 
June  12,  1961, 1  obsened  that — 

In  June  1961,  the  world— the  United  States 
Included,  of  course — has  available  more  en- 
ergy fuels  In  the  form  of  coal.  oil.  and  natural 
gas  than  currently  we  can  use.  In  reference 
to  oil,  the  word,  I  think,  is  "glut."  From  re- 
cent oil  discoveries  in  North  Africa,  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  still  vast  sources  of  sup- 
ply that  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Who 
knows  what  the  continent  of  Africa  may  hold 
in  the  way  of  energy? 

This  Is  fine,  but  it  Is  a  small  source  of 
comfort  and  security  to  Americans  living  In 
Maine.  Minnesota,  or  Montana  that  what 
might  become  an  antl-Amerlcan  land  has  '.r. 
her  earth  unlimited  quantities  of  the  sa.-r.e 
kind  of  energy  fuels  that  are  the  verv  hfe- 
blood  of  America.  What  guarantee  do  we 
Americans  have  that  the  African  continent. 
or  Venezuela,  or  Kuwait,  or  any  of  the  other 
prolific  oil  areas  of  the  world  will  constantly 
make  their  riches  available  to  us?  What  good 
wlU  Venezuelan  oil  l)e  to  the  United  States 
if  Latin  America  embraces  communism,  or 
if  Africa  turns  against  us.  or  11  the  Soviet 
Union  decides  to  effect  a  coup  d'etat  In  the 
Middle  East? 

Every  year  that  passes,  in  which  we  become 
more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil  to 
buttress  our  national  economy  and  security 
perhaps  is  1  year  nearer  disaster.  What  makes 
this  all  the  more  tragic  is  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary. The  United  States  of  America,  the  rich- 
est country  the  world  has  ever  known.  Is,  by 
its  own  complacency,  gradually  placing  itself 
at  the  mercy  of  those  it  should  most  dili- 
gently guard  against.  By  neglecting  to  ap- 
prise ourselves  of  the  true,  unbiased,  realistic 
picture  of  our  own  energy  wealth  and  stabil- 
ity, we  are  gambling  with  our  country's 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  has  a  foreign 
policy — a  defense  policy — a  farm  policy  and 
the  beginnings  of  a  transportation  policy. 
All  are  necessary  and  of  first  Importance. 
But  not  one  o^  them  Is  so  basic  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  economy  as  would  be  a 
national  policy  In  respect  of  those  energy 
fuels  that  make  all  of  them  possible  and 
without  which,  or  lacking  an  abundant  avail- 
able supply  of  which,  would  render  all  other 
national  policies  impotent  and  would  disar- 
range our  country  industrially,  economi- 
cally, and  militarily. 

The  chairman  of  the  1962  Senate  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Studj'  Group 
was  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson.  The 
other  members  of  the  Interior  Committee 
were:  Senators  Allott.  Bible.  Bottum, 
Burdick,  Carroll,  Church.  Gruenlng, 
Hickey,  Jackson,  Jordan,  Kuchel,  Long 
of  Hawaii,  Metcalf,  Miller,  Moss,  and 
Pearson.  And  the  ex-offlcio  members 
were  Senators  Norris  Cotton,  Clair  En- 
gle. and  myself. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  oil 
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and  gas  industries,  whose  spokesmen 
opposed  Senate  Resolution  105.  a^eed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Senate  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Study  Group. 

Subsequently  on  September  21.  1962. 
the  Senate's  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Study  Group  completed  their  assessment 
of  available  information  on  energy  in 
the  United  States.  The  final  report — 
Senate  Document  No.  87-159 — identified 
12  major  policy  issues: 

The  sale  of  natural  gas  to  Industrial 
consumers     under     Interruptlble     rate 
schedules: 
Importation  of  residual  fuel  oil; 
Importation  of  crude  oil  and  products 
other  than  residual  fuel  oil: 

Importation  of  natural  gas  from  Can- 
ada: 

Development  of  a  domestic  shale  oil 
Industry : 

The  role  of  Government-sponsored 
energ>-  research: 

Domestic  self-sufBclency; 
Emergency  needs: 
End-use  controls: 

Government  encouragement  of  elec- 
tric transmission  interties; 

How  to  handle  unemployed  coal  min- 
ers: and 

Grajiting  of  rights  of  eminent  domain 
to  coal  pipelines. 

The  majority  of  these  Issues  are  un- 
resolved even  today  in  that  we  do  not 
have  definitive  national  policies,  that  re- 
flect long-term  concerns.  These  Issues, 
however,  are  now  under  advisement  by 
the  Senate's  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy  Study  authorized  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 45  of  the  92d  Congress  which  I 
Introduced  on  February  4.  1971. 

Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Henry  M  Jackson  the  Committee 
on  Interior  tmd  Insular  Affairs  is  actively 
pursuing  a  comprehensive  legislative  and 
Investigatory  program  that  will  serve  as 
the  foundation  for  congressional  formu- 
lation and  establishment  of  a  national 
fuels  and  energy  policy  for  the  United 
States.  The  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act  of  1973  is  but  one  notable  legislative 
measure  from  this  effort  under  Chairman 
Jackson's  effective  leadership  and  dili- 
gent endeavors. 

Returning  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study 
Group,  the  Interior  Committee  then  com- 
mented on  the  availability  of  energy  sup- 
plies through  1980  stating  that — 

The  Nation's  resource  base.  In  terms  of  each 
fuel,  la  adequate  to  meet  projected  requlre- 
meatf  for  the  period  covered  by  this  study — 
I.e..  to  1980  The  20  billion  tons  of  coal  even 
now  commercially  available  (reserves)  ts 
more  than  enough  comfortably  to  support  a 
1980  coal  output  of  even  as  much  as  800 
million  tons.  There  Is  plenty  of  oU  In  the 
ground  but  one  or  more  steps  may  be  needed 
to  realize  It:  rate  of  exploration  be  stepped 
up.  more  attention  be  given  to  secondary  re- 
covery, ratio  of  reserves  to  rate  of  output 
be  established  at  some  figure  well  below  the 
uflual  range  of  13  to  14.  The  Nation  has  the 
ability  to  be  sel/sufflcient  in  oil  if  it  to  wilU 
(Italics  added  ) 

The  1962  study  added— 

Imports  could  be  called  on  If  desired,  there 
being  no  dearth  of  foreign  oil,  and  so  could 
the  oil  In  oU  shale.  Oil  shale  may  In  fact 
actually  be  yielding  oil  well  before  1980.  and 
coal  may  be  yielding  gasoline  The  domestic 
supply  of  gas  avaUable  appears  to  be  safely 
well  above  the  projected  requirement.  High 


B  t  u  gas  from  coal  ta  In  the  near  oSlng  A 
comparison  between  projected  consumption 
of  electric  energy  (regardless  of  source)  and 
the  ability  to  supply  it  yields  the  prompt 
and  simple  answer  that  there  should  be  no 
difficulties  In  that  area  WhUe  nuclear  power 
facea  several  problems.  It  La  an  aocompllsh«d 
technological  fact. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  despite 
our  country's  projected  ability  to  be  en- 
ergy self-sufficient,  we  subsequently  pur- 
sued policies  predicated  on  the  use  of 
Imported  crude  oil  and  refined  products 
to  meet  shortfalls  between  the  US.  en- 
ergy demands  and  available  domestic 
supplies.  Thus  our  country  finds  Itself  in 
the  situation  of  enacting  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1973. 

Commenting  on  the  Senates  energy 
record  in  recent  years.  Senator  J.ackson 
noted  in  his  Senate  remarks  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  1973— 

Legislative  Interest  In  critical  energy  issues 
has  not  developed  overnight  Senators  may 
recall  that  on  July  16.  1970.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  Introduced  legislation  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  of  both  parties  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Puels  and 
Energy  This  was  to  t)e  a  Joint  executive- 
legislative  body  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Nation's  energy  needs  and  how 
best  to  meet  them 

The  administration  opposed  creation  of 
this  Commission  on  the  ground  that  Its  work 
would  overlap  with  studies  by  the  Domestic 
Council— studies  that  were  announced  after 
Senator  Randolph's  bUl  was  introduced.  If 
such  studies  were  in  fact  made  by  the  Do- 
mestic CouncU.  they  have  never  seen  the  light 
of  day.  But  It  ts  slgnlAcant  that  the  admin- 
istration was  on  notice,  more  than  3  years 
ago,  of  deep  congressional  concern  about 
emerging  energy  problenxs. 

Because  a  serious  study  was  obviously 
needed.  Senator  Randolph  and  I  sought  to 
authorize  a  unique  cooperative  effort  In  the 
Senate  In  early  1971  On  February  4.  1971.  he 
Introduced  Senate  Resolution  46.  cospon- 
sored  by  50  Senators,  authorizing  the  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy  study  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  with  participa- 
tion by  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  This  has  not  been  Idle  par- 
ticipation either.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Senators  Magnuson.  Pastore.  and  Randolph, 
these  committees  have  played  a  major  role 
as  the  study  has  progressed. 

The  study  authorized  by  the  Senate  on 
May  3.  1971— when  Senate  Resolution  45  was 
approved — ^was  broad  in  scope.  Involving  a 
comprehensive  Investigation  of  the  Nation's 
energy  needs  and  energy  resources,  of  the  al- 
ternatives available  for  meeting  those  needs; 
and  of  the  effect  of  Federal  laws  and  poli- 
cies on  the  fuels  and  energy  Industries.  Be- 
ginning In  late  1971  and  continuing  Into 
mld-1973.  the  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  a  wide  range  of  Issues  Including  deep 
water  port  policy,  energy  conservation,  oil 
Import  policy.  Federal  leasing  programs,  fuel 
shortages,  and  energy  research  programs. 
These  hearings  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  legislative  program  now  moving  through 
Congress 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summarj*  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  1962  report  of  the  Senate's 
National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study  Group 
appear  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxpoKT  OF  THE  National  Pttxls  and  Enexcy 
Stvdt  Orovp 

SrMMART 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  com- 
pile and  assess  an  existing  body  of  InTor- 


nuition.  and  hence  the  report  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  being  summAj-tzad  in  the  usual 
sense  Nevertheless,  we  have  tried  here  to 
condense  the  Information  and  to  Indicate 
Its  drift  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  reader 
a  useful  guide,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  se- 
lect such  part  of  the  contents  as  he  wishes 
for  detailed  reading. 

RKQinaXMXNTS 

There  Is  a  reasonable  consensus  among 
the  experts  that  the  Nation's  projected  re- 
quirements win  nearly  double  by  19S0  (to 
about  82  quad-rUlton  Btu's).  that  gener- 
ation of  electric  energy  will  multiply  by  some 
3H  times  (to  about  2.700  bUUon  kilowatt- 
hours),  and  that  coosiunpUon  of  oil  will 
Increase  by  about  two- thirds  (to.  say.  5.7 
billion  barrels).  The  consensus  for  coal,  gas, 
and  nuclear  energy  Is  not  so  clear  cut.  but 
the  following  deductions  have  been  accepted 
as  usable  for  the  policy-tailored  framework 
of  this  report:  coal  consumption  roughly  to 
double  by  1980  (to  800  million  tons  or  more) . 
gas  almost  to  double  (to  20  trillion  cubic 
feet  or  more) ,  hydropower  generation  to  drop 
from  a  share  equal  to  4  percent  of  total  en- 
ergy consumption  to  about  2Vj  percent,  and 
nucleskr  energy  to  Increase  to  a  level  about 
equal  to  hydropower. 

Quantitative  estimates  of  emergency  re- 
quirements— a  euphemism  for  wartime  re- 
quirements— are  meaningful  only  In  relation 
to  a  near-future  contingency.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  we  assume  that  the  nonmlU- 
tary  part  of  wartime  requirements  will  be 
within  the  margin  of  error  inherent  In  the 
peacetime  figures  projected  for  1966:  I.e  .  11 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  15  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  a  year.  500  million  tons  of  coal 
a  year,  and  1.100  billion  kilowatt-hours  a 
year  For  oil  there  would  be  an  additional 
military  demand  approaching  3  million  bar- 
rels a  day. 

These  figures  do  not  apply  to  nuclear  war, 
of  course  In  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing an  attack,  the  civilian  population  would 
have  to  get  along  with  such  quantities  and 
kinds  of  fuels  as  are  at  hand  locally.  'We 
presume  that  the  military  arm  has  petroleum 
fuels  In  band  to  support  the  Immediate  re- 
taliatory blow.  The  demand  for  petroleum 
prc-ducts  would  Increase  as  military  action 
mounts,  and  the  demand  for  all  forma  of 
energy  would  Increase  as  national  authority  Is 
restored  and  industrial  activity  is  resumed. 
The  top  limit  of  this  Increase  Is  conditioned 
by  how  long  the  war  would  last  and  the 
course  It  takes.  All  energy  demands  would 
remain  high  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction. 

SUPPLT 

The  Nation's  resource  base.  In  terms  of 
each  fuel.  Is  adequate  to  meet  projected 
requirements  for  the  {jerlod  covered  by  this 
study— le.,  to  1980.  The  20  billion  tons  of  coal 
even  now  commercially  available  (reserves) 
Is  more  than  enough  comfortably  to  support 
a  1980  coal  output  of  even  as  much  as  800 
million  tons.  There  Is  plenty  of  oil  In  the 
ground  but  one  or  more  steps  may  be  needed 
to  realize  It:  rate  of  exploration  be  stepped 
up,  more  attention  be  given  to  secondary  re- 
covery, ratio  of  reserves  to  rate  output  be 
established  at  some  figure  well  below  the 
usual  range  of  12  to  14  The  Nation  has  the 
ability  to  be  self-sufficient  In  oil  If  It  so  wills. 
Imports  could  be  called  on  if  desired,  there 
beltvg  no  dearth  of  foreign  oil,  and  so  could 
the  oil  In  oil  shale.  Oil  shale  may  In  fact 
actually  be  yielding  oU  well  before  1980.  and 
coal  may  be  yielding  gasoline.  The  domestic 
supply  of  gas  available  appears  to  be  safely 
well  above  the  projected  requirement.  High 
B  t.u  gas  from  coal  Is  In  the  near  offing. 
A  comparison  between  projected  consumption 
of  electric  energy  (regardless  of  source)  and 
the  ability  to  supply  It  yields  the  prompt  and 
simple  answer  that  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culties In  that  area.  While  nuclear  power 
faces  several  problems.  It  ts  an  accomplished 
technological  fact. 
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Conventional  fossil  fuels  plus  shale  oil  and 
fissionable  materials  contain  recoverable 
energy  equivalent  to  800  years  of  usage  at  the 
current  rate.  Improvement  In  nuclear  tech- 
nology could  expand  this  figure  eightfold. 
This  outlook  Is  without  the  benefit  of  foreign 
supplies,  fissionable  materials  available  at 
prices  higher  than  those  now  paid,  coal  and 
shale  oU  beyond  the  limited  quantities  as- 
sumed to  be  recoverable,  or  the  energy  poten- 
tial of  unconventional  sources. 

There  Is  also  a  large  present  plant  capacity 
and  apparently  an  Industrial  ability  to  gen- 
erate the  funds  to  exptand  the  capacity  as 
needed.  Labor  supply  should  pose  no  prob- 
lems, the  only  sector  about  which  doubt  has 
been  expressed  Is  In  regard  to  coal  miners,  and 
here  It  appears  that,  because  of  expected 
continued  Improvement  In  output  per  man- 
day,  the  800  million  tons  of  1980  conceivably 
could  be  produced  by  a  labor  force  even 
smaller  than  the  force  presently  at  work. 

Transportation  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered a  bottleneck  in  the  energy  complex. 
The  concern  appears  exaggerated.  Trans- 
portation of  oU  and  gas  Is  a  matter  of  Invest- 
ment. An  aggressive  research  on  extra-high 
voltage  transmission  almost  assures  con- 
tinued economic  transportation  of  electric 
power  The  only  real  question  relates  to  a 
shortage  of  railroad  cars  for  the  movement 
of  coal.  Such  shortages  as  occur  are  not  the 
result  of  a  shortage  of  cars  as  such  but  of 
cars  that  are  serviceable.  The  railroads  repair 
damaged  cars  only  as  traffic  demands  it,  and 
a  shortage  results  when  business  picks  up 
faster  than  ability  to  repair  the  cars. 
Whether  or  not  shortages  have  ever  limited 
the  total  supply  of  coal  to  the  country,  or 
have  caused  coal  users  to  turn  to  other  fuels. 
Is  a  matter  of  conflicting  opinion. 

In  a  nuclear  emergency,  the  Nation  will 
have  to  rely  Initially,  as  Indicated  above,  on 
the  supply  locally  avaUable.  but  there  would 
be  such  great  destruction  of  consuming 
equipment  and  plants  that  the  supply  would 
be  generally  adequate.  Further  supply  should 
be  available  as  quickly  as  It  Is  called  for  by 
restoration  of  the  economy.  For  other  war  or 
war-related  emergency,  the  national  capacity 
for  producing  oil  products  seems  to  come 
close  to  equaling,  or  even  exceeding,  total 
war-time  demand.  This  Is  without  regard  to 
Imports,  but  so  much  judgment  is  involved, 
and  the  problems  of  wartime  requirements 
and  logistics  are  so  complicated,  that  the 
subject  needs  deeper  analysis  than  we  can 
give  It.  Both  coal -producing  capacity  and 
labor  supply  are  large  enough  to  meet  emer- 
gency coal  demand.  Gas-producing  capacity 
and  electric-generating  capacity  are  ade- 
quate. Information  on  wartime  transporta- 
tion capability  regarding  energy  is  scanty  and 
conflicting,  but  seemingly  there  would  be  no 
dire  problems  within  the  United  States  It- 
self Ocean  transportation  encompasses  mili- 
tary problems  outside  our  purview. 

COST    AND    nCHNOLOClC    PROGRESS 

Implicit  In  the  above  commentary  about 
the  Nation's  ability  to  meet  Its  needs  over 
the  next  20  years  Is  an  assumption  about 
the  abUlty  of  continued  technologic  progress 
to  hold  costs  within  llmlU.  In  part  this  Is  a 
matter  of  faith,  albeit  faith  based  on  the 
record.  How  much  oil,  gas,  and  coal  will  be 
produced,  and  how  much  electricity  gen- 
erated, are  matters  of  economic  decision, 
which  resolve  Into  Incentives  for  exploration, 
research,  and  development  and  for  Invest- 
ment In  plant  to  transport  what  is  produced 
or  generated.  Incentives  are  related  to  ulti- 
mate profits,  which  are  related  to  costs. 
Information  on  costs  Is  elusive  and  Incon- 
clusive, but  at  least  for  oil  and  gas  Jointly 
there  seems  to  be  little  discernible  trend 
either  upward  or  dowjiward  In  real  terms 
(dollars  of  constant  value) .  None  of  the  three 
principal  foesU  fuels  seems  likely  to  price 
Itself  out  of  any  major  markets  within  the 


time  span  of  this  report  In  any  case  the 
cost  of  oil  from  shale  should  place  an  upper 
limit  on  the  price  of  crude  oil.  and  the  cost 
of  gasifying  coal  a  limit  on  the  price  of 
natural  gas;  all  these  wUI  Impose  restraints 
on  the  price  of  coal 

The  ooet  of  transportation  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  delivered  price  of  energy.  The  coal 
pipeline,  the  Integral  train,  mine-mouth  gen- 
eration coupled  with  extra-high-voltage 
transmission,  larger  diameter  oil  and  gae 
pipelines,  and  other  developments  should 
hold  transportation  costs  down. 
iNTEamx  coMprrmoN 

Use  of  coal  has  been  going  down  In  the  face 
of  an  Increasing  national  consumption  of 
energy.  The  three  fuels — coal,  oil.  and  gas — 
compete  with  one  another  for  the  electric 
energy,  space-heating,  and  process-heat 
markets:  electric  energy  i  including  hydro- 
power)  competes  with  coal,  oil,  and  gas  for 
parts  of  these  same  markets. 

Competition  results  from  the  abUlty  and 
willingness  of  the  customer  to  shift  from  one 
product  or  supplier  to  another  Many  fac- 
tors Influence  this  freedom  of  choice.  One 
Is  the  physical  character  of  the  fuels.  The 
solid  nature  of  coal  and  the  liquid  nature  of 
oil  generate  advantage  and  disadvantages  for 
each,  both  with  respect  to  cost  in  their  com- 
petition with  one  another  and  with  gi-s  ar.d 
with   respect   to  esthetic   preference 

A  second  factor  Is  adequacy  and  assurance 
of  supply,  and  a  third  Is  the  delivered  price. 
Delivered  price  is  related  to  transportation. 
Cost  of  transportation  Is  the  reason  why  In- 
terfuel  competition  Is  so  severe  In  those 
areas  having  little  or  no  native  energy  re- 
sources, as  In  New  England  particularly. 
Railroad  transportation  of  coal  comes  high, 
compared  to  the  cost  of  moving  oil  or  gas, 
constituting  on  average  price  of  bltumlno\is 
coal. 

All  the  major  fuels.  Including  coal,  are  pro- 
duced and  transported  as  though  Jointly 
with  coproducts  or  byproducts.  Electricity, 
too.  Is  sometimes  a  Joint  product,  and  trans- 
portation also  has  Its  Joint-product  aspects. 
The  economics  of  Joint  products  Influences 
the   pricing  of   the   main   product. 

One  asp)ect  of  the  Influence  of  technology 
has  been  referred  to  above.  Of  more  immedi- 
ate relevance  to  competition  Is  the  tech- 
nology of  use.  which  has  acted  particu- 
larly to  the  detriment  of  coal.  Prime  ex- 
amples are  the  change  from  steam  to  dlesel 
railroad  locomotives  and  the  substitution  of 
oil  and  gas  for  coal  Ln  home  heating. 

Fuel  competition  Is  related  also  to  the 
propinquity  of  fuel  source  to  market,  which 
Is  a  shifting  circumstance,  and  of  course  to 
the  common  phenomenon  of  consumer  pref- 
erence. 

A  final  factor  Is  the  framework  of  policies, 
laws,  and  regulations  within  which  the  com- 
petition operates,  summarized  separately  be- 
low. 

POLICnES,    LAWS,   AND  REGULATIONS 

Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments 
all  have  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  en- 
ergy. The  Federal  Government  leaves  local 
energy  problems  to  local  regulation  In  ad- 
dition, the  policies  of  foreign  governments 
have  their  Impact  on  American  supply  and 
demand. 

Federal  legislation  and  policy  In  the  field 
of  energy  covers  foreign  trade,  production  of 
raw  materials,  electric  power  generation, 
production  and  sale  of  natural  gas,  trans- 
portation, research,  taxation  on  production 
and  use,  maritime  laws,  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. State  and  local  regulations  apply 
mainly  to  conservation  of  oil  and  gas  and 
cover  also  taxation  on  mineral  production 
and  use,  public  utUlty  regulation,  and  air 
pollution. 

Policies  of  foreign  governments  relate  to 
their  control  over  the  Importation  of  Amer- 


ican coal  and  to  their  reaction  to  US.  re- 
strictions on  Importation  of  oil  and  oU  prod- 
ucts. Canadian  policy  occupies  a  special 
niche,  because  of  the  contiguity  of  the  two 
coxintrles.  The  Uj8.  Imports  both  gas  and 
electricity  from  Canada,  which  Imposes  re- 
strictions on  the  outflow  of  both. 

Some  policies,  laws,  or  regulations  tend  to 
limit  production  and  to  raise  price,  some  to 
lower  price;  some  sf>eclflcally  restrict  end 
use. 

POLICY  issrEs 

Twelve  policy  Issues  have  been  Identified 
as  Justifying  discussion.  These  Include  the 
sale  of  natiiral  gas  to  industrial  consumers 
under  Interruptlble  rate  schedtiles.  Importa- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oU,  Importation  of  crude 
oU  and  products  other  than  residual  fuel  oil. 
Importation  of  natural  gas  from  Canada,  de- 
velopment of  a  domestic  shale  lndustr>-.  the 
role  of  Government-sponsored  research,  do- 
mestic self-s'ufflciency.  whether  action  is  nec- 
essary to  Insure  that  U.S  emergency  needs 
can  t>e  met  from  the  'Western  Hemisphere 
alone,  legislative  or  regulatory  control  of  the 
use  to  which  a  fuel  may  be  put.  Government 
encouragement  of  electric  transmission  i.n- 
tertles,  how  to  handle  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployed coal  miners,  and  granting  of  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  coal  pipelines. 

Whatever  policy  direction  may  be  followed 
with  respect  to  each  of  these,  various  costs 
and  gains  are  Involved — to  the  Treasury,  to 
the  consumer,  to  the  gaining  and  losing  In- 
dustries, and  to  society.  Some  of  these  gains 
can  be  quantified,  mostly  they  cannot  In 
fact.  It  Is  not  p>06slble  always  to  Isolate  them, 
or  to  trace  out  the  specific  effect  of  a  policy 
action.  Action  taken  may  better  one  situa- 
tion, worsen  another.  Questions  that  cannot 
be  answered  insist  on  Intruding,  such  as: 
'What  Is  the  cost  to  society  when  In  the  pur- 
suit of  some  goal  a  desired  product  or  service 
Is  denied?  Or,  what  Is  the  cost  of  withhold- 
ing the  fruits  of  technologic  innovation  or 
of  damp>enlng  Investment? 

Energy  policy  rtlates  to  other  policies, 
either  explicitly  or  Indirectly,  and  some  en- 
ergy policies  Indirectly  affect  policy  In  other 
areas  The  important  Involvements  as  with 
transportation,  taxation,  trade  policy.  Inter- 
national policy  other  than  trade,  national 
defense,  and  various  Federal  programs,  par- 
ticularly atomic  energy.  Other  areas  of  policy 
Involvement  Include  antitrust  legislation, 
care  and  development  of  the  Inland  water- 
ways, space  exploration,  air  pollution,  labor, 
and  urban  redevelopment. 

The  three  policy  Issues  that  are  currently 
of  most  Intense  Interest  are : 

Intemiptible  gaa 

In  1960  total  Interruptlble  sales  totaled 
2.1  bUllon  Mcf.  Most  of  this  Is  sold  In  geo- 
graphic areas  not  economically  sened  by 
coal,  and  some  is  sold  for  noncompetitive 
uses.  In  all,  about  one-fourth  (or  the  equiv- 
alent of  22  million  tons)  is  in  direct  com- 
petition with  coal. 

The  price  charged  for  Interruptlble  gas  Is 
less  than  that  charged  for  firm  service  and 
at  least  covers  the  cost  of  the  gas  Itself  plus 
the  out-of-p>ocket  costs  of  transportation  aj-.d 
distribution.  Thus  this  tyi>e  of  service  makes 
a  contribution  toward  fixed  charges  that 
would  otherwise  be  borne  by  firm  ctistomers. 
In  1960  this  fixed-charge  contribution  ag- 
gregated $400  million  nationally. 
Residual  fuel  oil 

The  use  of  residual  fuel  oil  In  the  United 
States  has  remained  fairly  uniform  over  the 
past  decade,  but  on  the  east  coast,  where 
most  of  It  is  consumed,  net  lmp>orts  for  do- 
mestic consumption  have  been  rising  and  in 
1960  ■were  the  equivalent  of  about  40  mUUon 
tons  of  coal.  Such  ImpKarts  come  largely  from 
the  (Caribbean  whM*  heavy  fuel  oil  Is  the 
major  refinery  product.  These  Imports  affect 
the  production  of  coal  primarily  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
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Coal  mine  unemployment 
The  number  of  workers  eng&ged  In  coal 
mining  has  been  declining  almost  steadily 
from  a  peak  of  about  875.000  reached  In  the 
early  1920s  It  t£  now  only  about  150.000. 
The  number  of  unemployed  18  estimated  at 
lOO.OOO 

About  half  the  decline  has  resulted  from 
loss  of  markets  and  half  from  Improvement 
In  the  elBciency  of  production.  For  bitumi- 
nous coal  the  fractions  are  about  one-third 
due  to  loss  of  market  and  two  thirds  to  im- 
proved efficiency  The  average  miner  produced 
2.450  tons  In  i960,  as  against  1.360  tons  a 
year  during  the  mldfortles  when  coal  output 
reached  its  peak,  and  about  750  tons  a  year 
In  the  early  twenties  when  employment 
reached  Its  peak  Concurrent  with  loes  of 
markets,  coal-minlng  wages  were  rising  and 
were  among  the  highest  In  American  indus- 
try, and  this  element  of  cost  has  been  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  pushing  the  Industry  into  mech- 
anization during  the  postwar  period.  In  order 
to  stay  competitive 

Elimination  of  interruptlble  gas  sales  and 
of  the  Importation  of  heavy  fuel  oil  would 
Increase  employment  in  the  coal  Industry, 
but  for  a  number  of  reasons  (among  them 
that  part  of  the  vacated  markets  would  be 
taken  by  domestic  oil  and  by  firm  gas  and 
that  the  current  coal  work  force  Is  used 
less  than  full  time)  the  gain  would  be  small 
perhaps  a  few  thousand  men — in  terma  of 
the  gross  problem.  Each  million  tons  of  added 
coal  production  would  represent  the  employ- 
ment of  400  miners  at  today's  average  output 
per  man-day  and  at  the  average  current 
workweek  of  less  than  4  full  days:  at  the 
current  workweek  but  at  the  output  per 
man-day  projected  for  1965.  each  million 
tons  would  represent  the  employment  of 
285  miners. 

INDCSraT  AND  CONStTUXX  POINTS  OF  VITW 

The  point  of  view  held  by  producers  and 
consumers  of  energy  as  to  what  policy  should 
be  Is  as  much  a  piece  of  Information  as  is  a 
table  of  statistics  or  description  of  a  piece 
of  technology.  In  order  to  provide  as  full  a 
body  of  Information  as  possible,  we  have  in- 
vited the  points  of  view  of  13  groups,  each 
representing  either  a  producer  of  one  or 
another  form  of  energy  or  a  consumer.  These 
are  included  precisely  as  received.  It  would  be 
a  dlaservice  to  these  groups  to  summarize 
their  statements,  for  Interpretation  unavoid- 
ably would  insinuate  itself,  and  therefore  we 
have  not  done  so. 


LEAKS  FROM   THt  WATERGATE 
COMMIITEE 

Mr  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  'Hmes.  on  November  20.  1973.  con- 
tained an  article  headlined  "Watergate 
Unit  Suspends  Investigator  Over  a  Leak." 
When  I  saw  that  headline  I  was  ex- 
tremely gratified  for  it  so  happens  that 
on  October  4.  1973.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  (Mr.  Ervini  asking  him  to  put 
members  of  his  staff  under  oath  in  order 
to  discover  who  was  leaking  damaging 
material  about  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  appear  before  the  committee.  The 
chairman  declined  to  do  this  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  among  which  were  his 
concern  that  a  search  for  leakers  would 
"divert  •  the  committee  from  Important 
tasks  and  that  it  would  hurt  staff  morale. 
To  quote  his  exact  words,  the  chairman 
wrote: 

If  It  should  permit  itself  to  be  diverted 
from  the  performance  of  Its  task  by  mat- 
ters not  directly  related  to  It.  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  could  be  unable  to  per- 
form Its  allocated  task  within  the  time  as- 
signed to  It. 


You  can  therefore  imagine  my  delight 
when  I  saw  the  headline  suggesting  that 
the  chEdrman  had  changed  his  mind  and 
that  those  who  had  abused  the  rules  of 
the  committee  by  leaking  confidential  in- 
formation were  being  investigated  and 
punished. 

Alas,  such  is  not  the  case.  As  I  read 
the  story.  I  discovered  that  It  was  not 
concern  for  the  rights  of  witnesses  that 
brought  about  the  suspension  but  the 
concern  of  certain  high-ranking  staff 
members  for  their  own  image.  To  quote 
the  story : 

An  Investigator  for  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  was  suspended  from  duty  today 
because  Samuel  Dash,  the  committee's  chief 
counsel,  believed  that  he  was  the  source  of 
a  newspaper  article  that  was  highly  critical 
of  the  Committee  staff  .  .  . 

.  The  article,  written  by  Timothy 
Crouse.  contained  no  details  of  the  Com- 
mittee's Investigation  that  had  not  previ- 
ously  been   reported   elsewhere. 

But  It  was  savage  In  Its  criticism  of  the 
committee's  top  staff.  It  quoted  a  "majority 
staffer  "  as  calling  Mr.  Dash  an  "egomaniac" 
and  declared  that  Pred  D,  Thompson,  the 
Republican  counsel,  and  David  M.  Dorsen,  an 
assistant  chief  counsel,  were  Incompetent. 
After  an  investigation  that  lasted  more 
than  a  week,  according  to  one  staff  mem- 
ber. Mr  Dash  this  morning  ordered  Mr, 
Armstrong  suspended  from  the  staff  with- 
out pay  for  a  month.   .   .   . 

Mr  President.  I  am  puzzled  that  the 
committee  should  feel  it  could  devote 
"more  than  a  week"  to  search  for  some- 
one who  said  unpleasant  things  about 
Mr.  Dash— whether  these  Judgments  are 
true  or  not  is  irrelevant  to  my  point — but 
will  not  spend  5  minutes  In  an  attempt 
to  Identify  those  committee  staffers  who 
leak  confidential  Information  Involving 
outsiders'  In  his  letter  to  me.  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  dismissed 
Patrick  Buchanan's  complaints  over 
abuses  by  staff  members  by  quoting  Tru- 
man's aphonsm.  "If  you  can't  stand  the 
heat  get  out  of  the  kitchen".  Yet  when 
one  of  the  staffers  gave  a  reporter  his 
nonprlvileged  views  on  Mr.  Dash,  the 
matter  was  apparently  considered  so 
serious  as  to  warrant  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation lasting  8  days 

Mr  President.  If  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  staff  cannot  stand  the  heat 
of  an  adverse  newspaper  report,  perhaps 
they  should  be  asked  to  get  out  of  the 
kitchen.  If  the  Times  report  is  substan- 
tially correct,  the  Senate  Is  owed  an 
explanation  of  an  apparent  double 
standard  when  It  comes  to  leaks:  Those 
leaks  which  harm  a  witness  are  to  be 
dismissed  with  brutal  unconcern;  those 
leaks  which  criticize  top  committee  staf- 
fers are  to  be  stopped  even  if  It  Ukes 
8  days  of  "diverting"  the  committee  from 
its  real  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article  be  placed 
in  the  RscoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Kew  York  -nmes,  Nov.  20.  1973) 

Watdcat*  Vmtt  Suspends  Invistxgatoe 

Ovia  A  LsAK 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Washington.  November  19 — An  Investiga- 
tor for  the  Senate  Watergate  committee  was 
suspended  from  duty  today  because  Samuel 
Daah.  the  committee's  chief  counsel,  believed 
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that  he  was  the  source  of  a  newspaper  article 
that  was  highly  critical  of  the  committee 
staff. 

The  Inveetlgator.  Scott  Armstrong,  was 
deeply  involved  In  the  committee's  Inquiry 
Into  the  affairs  of  Charles  G  Rebozo.  Preei- 
dent  NUon's  close  friend.  One  Senator  on  the 
committee  said  today  that  Mr.  Armstrong 
was    "the  best  invesUgator  on  the  staff." 

A  ranking  official  on  the  committee  de- 
scribed Mr.  Armstrong  as  "a  tenacious  bug- 
ger who  ticked  off  everybody  In  sight  but 
always  got  what  he  yas  after  " 

The  article  appeared  In  the  Nov.  22  issue 
of  Rolling  Stone,  a  biweekly  newspaper  that 
concentrates  on  rock  music  but  regularly 
contains  articles  on  politics  and  social  affairs. 

NO    NrW   DXTAILS 

The  article,  written  by  Timothy  Crouse, 
contained  no  details  of  the  committee's  In- 
vestigation that  had  not  previously  been  re- 
ported elsewhere. 

But  It  was  savage  In  lU  criticism  of  the 
committee's  top  staff  It  quoted  a  "majority 
staffer"  as  calling  Mr.  Dash  an  "egomaniac" 
and  declared  that  Pred  D  Thompson,  the 
RepubUcan  counsel,  and  David  M.  Dorsen,  an 
assistant  chief  counsel,  were  Incompetent. 

After  an  investigation  that  lasted  more 
than  a  week,  according  to  one  staff  member. 
Mr.  Dash  this  morning  ordered  Mr.  Arm- 
strong suspended  from  the  staff  without  pay 
for  a  month. 

Immediately.  Senator  Lowell  P  Welcker 
Jr  .  the  Connecticut  Republican,  praised  Mr 
Armstrong  and  offered  him  a  Job  on  his  per- 
sonal staff. 

Neither  Mr.  Dash  nor  Mr.  Armstrong  could 
be  reached  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Dash.  In  New 
Orleans  for  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  confirmed  to  The 
Associated  Press  that  he  had  suspended  Mr. 
Armstrong. 

According  to  that  news  agency.  Mr.  Dash 
said  that  the  article  "had  a  tremendous  Im- 
pact on  the  morale  of  the  staff"  and  that  Mr 
Armstrong  had  violated  "a  pretty  Iron-bound 
rule  that  Is  broken  too  often." 
"WE  Nrrn  him" 
Mr  Dash  was  reported  as  saying  that  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  "a  very  fine  staff  member 
who  win  be  welcomed  back  because  we  need 
him." 

The  Investigatory  phase  of  the  Commit- 
tee's work  Is  scheduled  to  be  completed  be- 
fore Mr  Armstrong  could  return  to  duty, 
however. 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  committee  has 
been  subject  to  a  wide  variety  of  leaks  and 
Information  to  the  press.  But  supporters  of 
Mr  Armstrong  insisted  today  that  he  had 
never,  disclosed  any  of  the  committee's  in- 
vestigatory Information 

According  to  several  staff  members.  Mr. 
Dash  and  his  colleagues  first  saw  the  Rolling 
Stone  article  on  Nov  8  or  9  Mr.  Dash,  ac- 
cording to  one  official,  was  "outraged,"  and 
Mr    Thompson  "acted  like  Vesuvius." 

Over  the  weekend  of  Nov.  10-11,  Mr.  Dash 
reportedly  ordered  an  investigation  Into  the 
sources  of  the  quotations  that  were  critical 
of  him  and  others. 

On  Monday,  according  to  officials.  Mr.  Dash 
talked  with  Mr.  Crouse  Tliroughout  last 
week,  there  were  meetings  among  the  staff 
members  to  decide  Mr  Armstrong's  fate. 
"The  committee  expended  seven  days — eight 
If  you  count  today — on  this  drivel  when  they 
should  have  been  working  their  tails  off 
on  something  of  substance."  one  staff  mem- 
ber who  supported  Mr  Armstrong  declared 
today. 

Last  Prlday  there  was  what  this  man 
caUed  a  '"bloodletting" — a  long  meeting  at 
which  other  Investigators  called  for  Mr. 
Armstrongs  dismissal  and  Terry  P.  Lenmer. 
an  assistant  chief  counsel,  argued  that  Mr. 
Armstrong  should  be  retained. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr..  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  left  the  decision  on  Mr.  Arm- 
strong"s  future  up  to  Mr.  Dash,  and  Mr   Dash 
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said  that  he  would  take  the  weekend  to  make 
up  his  mind. 

He  reportedly  described  the  one-month 
suspension  as  a  ""compromise"  today  and 
told  other  staff  members  that  many  people 
wanted  Mr.  Armstrong  to  be  permanently 
discharged. 

But  a  staff  member  who  sat  through  many 
of  the  meetings  had  another  version:  "The 
minute  Sam  saw  that  bit  about  his  being 
an  egomaniac,  he  went  bananas.  There  was 
no  stopping  him.  Nobody  else  who  mattered 
gave  a  damn  but  Dash   " 


Condominium  at  Bear  Lake 4.273 

Lot  (unimproved)   Salt  Lake  City..  8,000 

Utah  Employees  Credit  Union 426 

6  shares  Standard  Oil  of  CallXomla.  325 

1  share  A.T.  &T 43 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately every  2  years — in  each  Congress — 
I  make  public  disclosure  of  my  income 
and  financial  assets.  I  do  so  again  today. 

This  Is  perhaps  the  most  timely  dis- 
closure I  have  made.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  elected  to  the  legislative 
branch  can  help  restore  credibility  in 
government  by  being  frank  and  open  in 
all  respects,  and  one  way  to  be  candid  is 
to  make  full  disclosure  of  personal  fi- 
nances. I  am  glad  to  disclose  mine  here 
at  this  time. 

The  statement  I  file  in  this  Congress 
shows  an  increase  in  the  equity  of  my 
homes  in  Salt  Lake,  and  Washington, 
DC,  over  the  past  2  years,  and  It  shows 
I  have  also  acquired  equity  in  a  home  in 
Maryland  and  in  a  condominium  at  Bear 
Lake,  Utah.  It  likewise  indicates  an  In- 
crease in  my  liabilities. 

I  should  mention  that  I  receive  lecture 
fees  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  a  year, 
and  small  royalties  on  my  book,  "The 
Water  Crisis,  "  and  on  the  two  small 
.<;tockholdlngs  I  have.  These  are  my  only 
earnings  outside  of  my  Senate  salary, 
with  the  exception  of  $406.06  gross  a 
month  which  I  draw  as  retired  military 
pay  for  my  service  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
My  wife  has  no  separate  assets,  income, 
or  earnings. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senate  has  adopt- 
ed a  disclosure-of-assets  rule,  and  I  fol- 
low this  rule  faithfully.  However,  as  we 
all  know,  the  information  in  this  "dis- 
closure" is  not  made  public,  but  is  merely 
filed  away,  year  after  year,  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  "custodian"  who  never 
sees  It.  There  is  no  way  for  a  constituent 
or  anyone  else  to  know  about  the  income 
and  assets  of  a  Member  of  Congress  ex- 
cept through  the  voluntary  disclosure  by 
that  elected  official.  The  present  disclos- 
ure law  gives  the  illusion  of  full  disclos- 
ure, when  It  really  does  not  do  that  at 
all. 

Because  I  believe  strongly  in  full,  pub- 
lic disclosure,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  current  financial  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Financial  statement  of  Senator  Moas 

(As  of  Nov.  1 .  1973 — All  amounts 

app«-oxlmate) 

ASSZTS 

Savings    account $1,353 

Cash    on    hand    and    In    checking 

account    2.000 

1971  Dodge  Dart  and  1966  Mustang.  2,  000 

Personal   notes  due  me.. 13.716 

Cash  value  life  Insurance 18,500 

Paid  In  equities: 

House  In  Washington 41,643 

House  In  Salt  Lake  City 16,596 

House  In  Maryland 10.758 


Total    118,636 


UABILmES 

Personal  note 9.600 

Mortgages  (balance  due)  : 

House   In   Washington 4,353 

House  In  Salt  Lake  City 15!490 

House  In  Maryland 62,243 

Condominium  at  Bear  Lake 35.226 


Total   -. 126.917 


PROF.  VAN  ALSTYNE.  DUKE  UNI- 
VERSITY. ON  ELIGIBILTTi'  OF 
SAXBE  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Monday  at  my  request  the  statement  of 
Acting  Attorney  General  Bork  regarding 
S.  2673  was  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  can  be  found  there  at  page 

5.  20830.  November  19,  1973.  Closely  al- 
lied with  this  statement  was  the  testi- 
mony heard  on  Tuesday  before  the  Ju- 
diciarj-  Committee  of  William  Van  Al- 
styne,  a  distinguished  professor  of  law 
at  Duke  University. 

Prof.  Van  Alstyne  presented  an  ex- 
tremely clear  analysis  of  article  I.  section 

6,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  eligibility  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Senator  Saxbe, 
to  the  position  of  Attorney  General. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  who 
would  wish  to  inform  themselves  further 
on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Prof.  Van  AlstjTie's  statement 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  William  "Van  Alsttne  on  thi 
EuoiBiLrry  or  Senator  William  Saxbe  for 
THE  OrncE  of  Attorney  General,  the 
JnDiciARY  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

I.    INTRODfCTlON 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Senator  Wil- 
liam Saxbe  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1968.  to  a  regular  six-year  term. 
It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  In  1969  the 
.salary  for  the  Office  of  Attorney  General,  to- 
gether with  the  salaries  for  certain  other  civil 
offices,  was  subsequently  Increased  Mr  Sax- 
be has  recently  been  nominated  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  Office  of  Attorney  General,  and 
a  question  has  arisen  respecting  his  eligi- 
bility for  that  office  in  light  of  the  following 
provision  in  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  2. 
of  the  Constitution: 

""No  Senator  .  .  .  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  .  .  .  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been 
Increased  during  such  time" 

It  Is  evidently  agreed  that  the  provisions 
of  this  clause  clearly  affect  Mr.  Saxbe's  eli- 
gibility for  appointment  as  matters  now 
stand.  I  understand,  however,  that  this  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  know  whether  the  dls- 
abUlty  would  continue  even  supposing  that 
Senate  BUI  No  2673  were  to  become  law 
prior  to  the  Senate  s  cor.sent  to  the  nomina- 
tion so  that  the  salary  and  emoluments 
which  Mr  Saxbe  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive as  Attorney  General  would  not,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, exceed  the  emoluments  of  that  ofllc* 
previously  provided  as  of  January  1,  1968. 
Recognizing  that  the  question  might  subse- 
quently   be    raised    In    appropriate    Judicial 


proceedings  challenging  actions  Mr.  Saxbe 
would  be  expected  to  take  In  the  ordinary 
performance  of  his  duties  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  understand  that  the  Judlcl£U7  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  satisfy  Itself  on  the  sub- 
stantive merit  of  any  such  challenge — so  that 
the  Committee  may  repwrt  to  the  Senate  its 
own  view  as  to  how  far  the  question  of  Mr. 
Saxbe's  eligibility  should  affect  the  Senate's 
desire  to  consent  In  his  nomination. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  presume  to  speak  for 
others  on  this  question,  and  I  am  frankly 
grateful  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
already  considered  the  views  of  other  wit- 
nesses and  a  great  deal  of  additional  mate- 
rial. On  the  effect  of  Senate  Bill  2673,  how- 
ever, I  have  reached  a  personal  conclusion. 
Briefly,  it  Is  that  the  enactment  of  S.  2673 
would  be  effective  to  confirm  the  ell(?lbllity 
of  Mr.  Saxbe  consistent  with  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 6.  Clause  2.  by  making  certain  that  as 
of  the  time  of  his  appointment  there  would 
be  no  emoluments  he  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  which  are  possibly  traceable  to  any 
action  previously  taken  by  Congress  after  his 
election  to  the  Senate,  in  1968.  It  is  also  my 
view,  moreover,  that  a  different  and  less  gen- 
erous view  of  the  effect  of  S  2673  is  not  only 
not  required  by  Article  I.  Section  6,  Clause 
2.  but  that  It  would  foreclose  eligibility 
of  Members  of  Congress  for  appointment  to 
pre-existing  civil  offices  quite  contrary  to 
the  Intention  and  the  understanding  of  the 
draftsmen  of  that  clause  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787.  To  understand 
the  basis  for  these  conclusions.  I  think  It 
may  first  be  helpful  to  Indicate  my  under- 
standing of  the  constitutional  clause  Itself, 
and  then  to  address  the  effect  of  S.  2673. 

n.  THE  SPECinC  characteristics  or  ARTICLE 
I.  SECTION  6,  CLAUSE  2  AS  A  SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST    POLITICAL    SPOrLS 

It  is  quite  true  that  neither  the  adoption 
of  S.  3673  nor  any  other  Act  of  Congress  can 
literally  expunge  the  past  as  a  fact  of  his- 
tory. It  Is  also  true  that  while  Article  I, 
Section  6.  Clause  2  meant  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  a  spoils  system  (or  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Improperly  motivated  executive-leg- 
islative collaboration) ,  It  did  not  mean  to  do 
so  by  allowing  Congress  or  the  courts  latitude 
to  determine  whether  a  person  appointed  to 
a  particular  office  may  not  In  fact  have  been 
Influenced  by  any  Improper  consideration 
whatever  In  creating  or  in  enhancing  the 
emoluments  of  that  office  and.  by  satisfying 
Itself  In  that  way.  presuming  to  construe 
the  clause  as  not  applying  to  such  a  person. 

Indeed.  In  this  respect  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  Opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Brewster  (17  OP.  AG.  365.  May  26.  1882).  in 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Klrkwood  who 
was  deemed  disqualified  from  being  appoint- 
ed to  an  office  created  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected  as  a  Senator,  m  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Mr  Klrkwood  had  resigned 
from  the  Senate  more  than  a  year  before  the 
office  was  created  and  thus  could  not  hav« 
had  any  direct  infiuence  as  an  active  or  cur- 
rent legislator  In  the  adoption  of  the  Act 
creating  the  office.  No  investigation  into  the 
possibility  that  Mr.  Klrkwood  might  some- 
how have  been  Influential  In  some  p>ersonal 
or  private  way  in  having  the  office  established 
was  made,  moreover,  nor  was  it  suggested 
that  any  such  Investigation  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate means  of  determining  his  eligi- 
bility for  appointment.  Rather,  the  clause 
sets  its  face  against  the  awkwardness  and 
possible  ma.nipuJatlon  of  such  Investigations, 
by  making  them  irrelevant. 

Por  the  same  reason  I  agree  also  with  the 
Opinion  of  Acting  Attorney  General  Conrad 
121  OP  AG  211,  August  15.  1895).  advising 
the  President  that  Senator  Ransom  of  North 
Carolina  was  Ineligible  for  appointment  as 
envoy  to  Mexico  during  the  term  of  his  elec- 
tion because  the  salary  for  that  office  had 
been  increased  by  >6,<X)0.  and  without  inquir- 
ing at  all  as  to  how  Senator  Rarjom  had 
voted  on  the  bill  €«■,  Indeed,  as  to  whether  he 
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vot«d  or  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
the  bUl. 

These  were  unqueitlonably  sound  applica- 
tions of  the  clause,  exactly  In  keeping  with 
Its  Intention  as  tvell  as  its  letter  For  the 
spirit  of  the  clause,  cast  as  it  was  In  terms 
of  utterly  Impersonal  and  virtually  mecb&ni- 
cal  tests,  Ls  not  simply  to  avoid  ceruun 
varieties  of  improper  political  temptation. 
but  to  do  so  by  means  that:  (a)  permit  no 
possibility  of  evasion  by  Inviting  the  same 
Congress  constrained  by  the  clause  to  give  In 
to  temptations  of  self-Interest  by  mailing 
"exceptions"  for  persona  where  Congress 
would  find  no  particle  of  improper  influence; 
that  (  b )  operate  with  sufficient  Impersonality 
as  not  to  Involve  the  poeslblUty  of  calling 
Into  public  question  the  motives  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  may  have  voted  for  a 
particular  bill,  and  that  (c)  would,  so  far  as 
words  can  ever  do  so.  secure  the  public  con- 
fidence In  the  automatic  and  wholly  impar- 
tial manner  of  their  application.  (See  Elliot, 
Debates  In  the  Federal  Convention,  vol.  6, 
pp.  188-501.) 

In  this  respect,  the  mechanlcallsm  of  Arti- 
cle I.  Section  6.  Clause  two  has  the  same 
virtues  and  the  same  vices  as  similar  pro- 
visions elsewhere  In  the  Contltution  For 
along  with  the  virtue  of  clear  and  Imper- 
sonal operation,  there  is.  of  course,  the  short- 
coming of  that  legislative  technique — that  a 
line  drawn  in  a  manner  giving  conclusive 
effect  to  but  one  or  two  circumstances  may 
often  fall  to  reach  a  variety  of  possible  cor- 
rupt practices  that  a  more  general  standard 
would  tend  to  reach.  It  Is  clear,  for  Instance 
(see  Elliot  supra,  at  p  233  i .  that  a  Senator 
or  Representative  nearlng  the  end  of  his  term 
might  be  induced  to  vote  to  create  a  new 
office  or  to  raise  the  emoluments  In  an  exist- 
ing one.  expecting  in  return  for  his  vote  at 
once  to  be  appointed  to  that  office  the  In- 
stant his  term  expires  Yet.  the  clause  does 
not  reach  that  case  (See  also  33  OP  AO  88 
(19321;  Story.  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution, vol.  I.  p.  833  (5th  ed.  1891).)  The 
case  was  also  put  In  Convention,  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  limited  character  of  the  clause 
(Elliot  supra,  at  p.  231).  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  entering  a  cabal  with  hla  colleagues 
and  with  the  President  to  secure  an  impor- 
tant existing  office  for  himself  by  voting  to 
create  a  new  office  so  that  the  Incumbent  of 
the  office  he  wished  for  himself  could  then 
be  transferred  Again,  the  clause  provides  no 
precaution  against  this  possibility. 

In  fact,  the  clause  Is  In  no  reepect  a  gen- 
eral, constitutional  "corrupt  practices"  act. 
Bather.  It  deals  with  only  three  varieties  of 
possible  Improper  Influence  (voting  for  new 
offices,  raising  the  salary  of  an  existing  of- 
fice, and  holding  any  other  office  while  simul- 
taneously serving  in  Congress)  It  deals  with 
these,  moreover,  only  in  the  most  limited 
way  [i.e..  the  sole  sanction  is  that  of  in- 
eligibility). And  even  the  sanction  Is  of  the 
moat  limited  duration  He.  disqualification 
for  appointment  only  until  the  end  of  the 
term  for  which  one  was  elected) . 

I  have  thought  it  important  to  note  these 
limitations  on  the  clause  not  to  disparage 
It  In  any  way.  or  to  Imply  that  it  ought  not 
be  applied  rigorously  insofar  as  It  clearly 
does  establish  at  least  certain  safeguards 
against  the  temptations  of  the  spoils  of  of- 
fice, but  rather  to  make  clear  that  the  limita- 
tions of  the  clause  were  themselves  perfect- 
ly well  understood  even  at  the  time  the 
clause  wa^  being  proposed  Moreover,  the 
reasons  for  accepting  these  limitation*  were 
felt  at  the  time  to  t>e  of  sufficient  Impor- 
tance as  themselves  to  account  for  the  clause 
emerging  ultimately  as  It  did  An  examina- 
tion of  those  reasons  will.  I  believe,  la  turn 
explain  why  a  bill  such  as  8  2873  not  only 
satisfies  Article  I.  Section  8.  Clause  two.  but 
the  respect  in  which  it  tends  to  achieve 
one  of  the  purposes  that  accounted  for  the 
ultimate  form  of  the  clause. 


m.  THS  CONCKRK  OF  THX  CLAUSE  TO  ASSTTRK 
THE  APPOIXTME?*T  ELIGIBILrrT  OF  MEMBERS 
or  CONGHESS  WHERE  THESE  IS  NO  POSSIBILrrT 

or  psoFTT  raoM  omcEs  cmiATES,  or  salaries 

INl-REASED.     DURING     THE     TIME     TOR     WHICH 
THEY    WERE    ELXCTED 

The  essence  ot  the  problem  Is  this.  Inso- 
far as  the  clause  Is  concerned  with  any  ctvU 
office  "created"  during  the  time  for  which 
a  Senator  or  Representative  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  for  which  he  might  otherwise 
be  considered  for  appointment,  no  question 
of  the  kind  presented  by  S.  2673  can  arise: 
Lf  Congress  first  established  a  new  office  by 
law  and.  prior  to  the  appointment  of  any- 
one to  fill  It  then  enacts  a  law  discontinuing 
that  office,  there  remains  no  new  office  to  be 
filled  and  thus  the  question  of  anyone's 
eligibility   to   fill    It   Is  at  once   moot. 

Insofar  as  the  clause  is  also  concerned  with 
existing  offices  which  members  of  Congress 
are  as  eligible  as  all  others  to  fill,  but  means 
to  restrict  the  President  from  appointing  a 
Member  of  Congress  only  when  the  emolu- 
ments of  that  office  have  t)een  enhanced  by 
Act  of  Congress,  however,  the  problem  Is 
obviously  different.  Where  Congress,  prior  to 
the  apptoLntment  to  be  made,  eliminates  the 
only  perqulsltles  of  office  that  would  other- 
wise have  made  the  appointment  constitu- 
tionally objectionable,  to  regard  a  Member 
of  Congress  as  stUl  ineligible  for  appoint- 
ment Is  to  exceed  the  very  function  of  the 
clause  which  does  not  mean  to  disable  such 
persons  from  appointment  to  pre-existing 
offices 

As  Mr  Justice  Story  observed  In  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  (vol.  1  p 
633.  5th  ed    1891)  : 

"The  reason  for  excluding  persons  from  of- 
fices who  have  been  concerned  in  .  .  in- 
creasing their  emoluments  (is)  to  take  away. 
as  far  aj  possible,  any  Improper  bias  In  the 
vote  of  the  representative.      .  ." 

It  was  not.  on  the  other  hand,  to  dis- 
qualify a  person  for  appointment  to  an  ex- 
isting office  and  It  is  very  clear  from  the 
Convention  Debates  that  such  a  situation 
would  have  been  regarded  as  highly  unde- 
sirable In  depriving  the  country  of  the  serv- 
ices of  able  people,  ie  .  Members  of  Congress, 
who,  by  their  experience  In  Congress,  fa- 
miliarity with  Washington,  and  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  particular  executive  poets. 
might  well  be  obvious  good  choices  for  the 
President  to  consider  in  the  event  a  va- 
cancy were  to  occur 

A  preliminary  draft  of  Article  1.  Section  6. 
Clause  two  provided  that  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  "Ineligible  to  any  office" 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
during  their  term  of  election.  (Elliott,  at  p. 
188  Emphasis  added)  In  Convention. 
Jamea  Madison  proposed  to  change  the  pro- 
posed clause  so  that  It  would  apply  only  to 
office  "as  should  be  established,  or  the 
emoluments  augmented,  by  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States  during  the  time  of  their 
being  members  "  (Id.  at  230  )  He  gave  as  his 
reason  that  "(h)e  supposed  that  the  un- 
necessary creation  of  offices,  and  Increase  of 
salaries,  were  the  evils  most  experienced, 
and  that  If  the  door  was  shut  against  them. 
It  might  properly  be  left  open  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  members  to  other  offices.  .  " 
(Ibid  1  He  strenuously  opposed  "absolute 
disqualification"  from  all  offices,  and  not 
merely  those  created  during  a  Member's 
term  or  those  enhanced  by  Congress  during 
a  Members  term  (Elliot  at  233  i  Madi- 
son's proposal  was  inltuily  rejected  but  it 
was  subsequei.tly  Introduced  the  next 
month,  debated  again,  and  carried  on  a  close 
vote  (Elliot  at  506  )  The  reasons  suted  by 
the  proponents  of  the  change  were  exactly 
the  same  as  thoae  that  Madison  had  pre- 
viously advanced. 

This  hUtory  bear*  critically  upon  the  com- 
patibility of  8  2673  with  the  original  under- 
standing, the  function,  and  the  only  sensible 


construction  of  Article  I.  Section  6,  Clause 
two.  In  terms  of  the  functions  of  that  clause, 
the  exact  equivalent  of  Congress  eliminat- 
ing the  very  office  they  earlier  established 
during  the  term  of  election  of  a  colleague  Is 
to  eliminate  whatever  increase  In  emolu- 
ments which  they  had  previously  approved 
In  connection  with  an  existing  office.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  clause  In  this  respect, 
which  was  to  avoid  any  question  whatever 
that  might  otherwise  arlKe  that  the  earlier 
increase  was  In  anticipation  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  might  himself  benefit  from  It, 
Is  at  once  fulfilled  In  terminating  the  ef- 
ficacy of  that  prior  legislation  and  by  thus 
rendering  It  Impossible  for  any  appointee 
from  Congress  personally  to  benefit  from 
that  prior  legislation.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  to  recognize  the  efficacy  of  S  2673  in 
terminating  the  disability  created  solely  by 
the  previous  legislation  would  Itself  offend 
one  of  the  reasons  that  accounted  for  the 
final  form  of  Article  I.  Section  6.  Clause  two; 
to  assure  the  eligibility  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  appointment  to  vacancies  In  exist- 
ing offices.  Insofar  as  neither  the  office  Itself 
nor  any  perquisite  associated  with  that  office 
would  result  to  them  as  a  consequence  of  any 
Act  of  Congress  during  the  term  for  which 
they  were  elected  to  that  Congress 

To  be  sure,  one  or  two  questions  remain  to 
be  answered  and.  although  they  are  not  at 
this  moment  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  win  be  useful  to  anticipate  them  because 
they.  too.  bear  upon  the  appropriate  con- 
struction of  Article  I.  Section  6.  Clause  two. 
Without  doubt,  It  has  already  occurred  to 
several  persons  to  wonder  what  would  hap- 
pen If  8.  3673  were  to  become  law.  Mr  Saxbe 
were  then  to  be  coDflrmed  as  Attorney  Oen- 
eral.  and  Immediately  thereafter  an  Act  were 
to  be  adopted  again  raising  the  salary  of  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General  to  what  It  was 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  S.  2673  There  are  ob- 
viously three  possibilities: 

a)  The  Increase  would  at  once  become  ef- 
fective and  Mr.  Saxbe  woxild  be  entitled  to 
receive  It  although  it  came  within  the  time 
for  which  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

b)  The  adoption  of  the  Act  would  operate 
at  once  to  disqualify  Mr.  Saxbe  from  con- 
tinuing to  serve  as  Attorney  General,  at 
least  for  the  balance  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

c)  Mr  Saxbe  would  remain  as  Attorney 
General,  but  Article  t.  Section  6.  Clause  two 
operates  to  forbid  him  from  receiving  any 
increase  and  the  increshse  would  become  ef- 
fective only  for  such  services  as  he  might 
perform  as  Attorney  General  after  the  date 
of  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate. 

The  plain  sense  and  history  of  Article  I. 
Section  6.  Clause  two  persuade  me  that  the 
proper  answer  Is  the  last  one — he  would  not 
be  automatically  disqualified,  but  he  would 
be  precluded  from  realizing  any  personal 
benefit  during  the  balance  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  But  to 
avoid  any  legal  question  from  arising  and 
any  possible  appearance  of  Impropriety  as 
well.  It  Is  within  the  sound  discretion  of  Con- 
gress simply  to  keep  from  considering  any 
subsequent  Increase  in  the  salary  of  that  of- 
fice, at  least  until  Mr  Saxbe's  senatorial  term 
shall  expire. 

On  the  Immediate  question  before  the 
Committee,  however.  It  is  my  view  that  Inso- 
far as  the  adoption  of  S  2673  would  make 
clear  that  Mr  Saxbe  may  l>e  appointed  solely 
to  an  existing  office  for  which  there  are  no 
emoluments  apart  from  those  provided  prior 
to  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  It  would  not  only  misconstrue  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  6,  Clause  two.  but  It  would 
violate  one  of  its  own  purposes  ( to  preserve 
the  eligibility  of  Members  of  Congress  to  fill 
vacancies  In  such  offices)  were  a  court  to 
hold  Mr    Saxbe  to  be  ineligible. 

The    language    of    Article    I.    Section    8. 
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Clause  two  la,  of  course,  not  clear  and  no 
doubt  that  Is  why  this  question  seems  diffi- 
cult. One  might  read  the  phrase  "the  Emol- 
uments whereof  shall  have  been  encreased 
during  such  time"  as  concerned  to  know 
only  whether,  as  an  historical  datum,  an 
Increase  was  once  voted  regardless  of  whether 
It  was  shortly  discontinued  and  of  no  pos- 
sible profit  to  a  nominee  whose  name  is 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  Senate.  To 
Insist  upon  that  reading,  however.  Is  at 
once  too  broad  and  too  narrow  as  well.  On 
the  one  hand.  It  would  disregard  the  sole 
function  to  remove  temptation  in  voting 
for  an  Increase  that  one  might  personally 
anticipate  receiving,  it  Ignores  the  Impact 
of  subsequent  legislation,  and  It  offends 
the  deliberate  purp>ose  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
uing eligibility  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
appointment  to  an  existing  office  where  noth- 
ing they  nor  their  colleagues  have  previously 
done  can  serve  to  make  that  office  more 
attractive  than  otherwise.  It  Is,  at  the  same 
time,  too  narrow  a  reading  as  well:  the  his- 
tory of  the  clause  also  makes  clear  that  It 
was  the  drafters'  purpose  to  forbid  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  benefitting  from  any 
subsequent  Increase  In  the  emoluments  of 
the  office  to  which  he  la  appointed,  for  the 
balance  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected 
to  Congress.  Yet  this  Intention  would  be 
disrespected  If  the  clause  were  read  as  being 
concerned  solely  with  a  single  past  event. 
ie..  an  Increase  which  "shall  have"  occurred 
as  of  the  date  of  appointment. 

Finally,  I  have  regarded  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  clause  as  obviously 
Impwrtant  to  the  question  before  this  Com- 
mittee, because  I  assume  that  It  would  nec- 
essarily be  taken  into  account  were  the 
question  to  arise  In  the  Supreme  Court: 

"Our  sworn  duty  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution requires  .  .  .  that  we  read  It  to 
effectuate  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  the 
Framers.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the 
history  and  circumstances  Indicating  what 
the  (provisions  In  question)  were  in  fact 
designed  to  achieve.  "  Bell  v.  Maryland,  378 
U.8.  226.  289  (1964)  (Mr.  Justice  Goldberg, 
concurring) . 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wn-LiAM  W.  Van  Alsttn*. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
MISUNDERSTOOD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  persons  op- 
posed to  the  Genocide  Convention  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  subject  American 
citizens  to  extradition  outside  the  United 
States  for  trial  on  charges  for  acts  com- 
mitted within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
factual  basis  for  this  concern.  Article  Vn 
of  the  convention  does  not  constitute  an 
extradition  treaty.  Rather,  It  obligates 
the  contracting  parties  to  grant  extradi- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  already  ex- 
isting laws  and  treaties. 

The  provision  of  article  VII  regarding 
extradition  of  citizens  who  are  accused 
of  genocide  says: 

The  Contracting  Parties  pledge  themselves 
In  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  In  accord- 
ance with  their  laws  and  treaties  In  force. 

The  Important  point  is  that  extradi- 
tion Is  promised  in  accordance  with  laws 
and  treaties  in  force  The  convention  It- 
self does  not  alter  extradition  proce- 
dures. It  says  they  will  be  conducted  the 
way  our  extradition  treaties  specify.  At 
present,  we  have  no  extradition  treaties 
dealing  with  genocide.  They  would  be 
made  in  the  future  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 


These  treaties  could  and  would  contain 
a  number  of  safeguards.  First,  we  can 
assure  that  certain  procedural  rights  are 
secured  in  the  courts  of  the  foreign  na- 
tion. Second,  there  can  be  pronsion  for 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case  before  extradition  is 
agreed  to. 

Finally,  S  3182,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion implementing  the  Genocide  Treaty, 
states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  extradition  treaties  should  provide 
that  the  United  States  reserves  the  right 
not  to  extradite  in  cases  which  the 
United  States  is  either  already  prosecut- 
ing or  intends  to  prosecute. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is.  then,  not 
in  itself  an  extradition  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  we  already  have  extra- 
dition arrangements  for  various  other 
offenses  with  97  nations.  Since  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  extradition 
arrangements  we  would  make  concerning 
genocide  would  particularly  differ  from 
those  existing  treaties  either  in  provision 
or  effect,  criticism  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention on  these  grounds  is  unreason- 
able. 

I  urge  the  Senate  the  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  without  further  delay. 


ATTITUDES  ON  ENERGY— ADDRESS 
BY   SENATOR   TOWER 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower i  is  delivering  a  radio 
address  to  the  people  of  his  home  State 
this  weekend.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ATTiTtrDE    On   Energy 
(By  Senator  John  Towers) 

Fellow  Texans  .  . . 

On  this  Thanksgiving  weekend,  we  Amer- 
icans traditionally  pause  from  our  routines 
to  contemplate  and  to  give  thanks  for  the 
bounty  about  us.  For  more  than  a  generation, 
too  many  of  us  have  taken  for  granted  the 
bounty  that  we  enjoy — which  has  given  us 
the  greatest  living  standard  in  the  history 
of  man.  In  many  Instances,  we  have  mis- 
takenly gone  about  our  dally  routines  as  If 
these  bountiful  resources  of  this  country 
were  endless.  Suddenly  In  1973.  we  have  dis- 
covered that  they  really  are  not  unlimited 
supplies  of  resources,  especially  In  the  area 
of  energy  which  runs  our  homes,  automobiles, 
airlines  and  factories.  In  short,  I  think  we 
finally  have  realized  that  we  do  have  prob- 
lems— that  there  really  Is  an  energy  crisis, 
and  It's  worldwide. 

America  has  grown  and  prospered  on  this 
abundance  of  natural  energy  and  human 
motivation.  And  now,  our  ever  growing  de- 
mands for  energy  have  begun  to  outstrip 
available  supplies.  The  first  thing  we  have 
to  realize  is  that  we,  as  Americans,  must 
now  rely  on  cooperative  Initiative  and  indi- 
vidual energy  conservation  as  we  face  the 
prospects  of  shortages  for  several  years  to 
come. 

Our  attitude  Is  Important.  We  should  view 
the  current  situation,  not  as  an  energy  crisis, 
rather  an  energy  challenge.  As  we  have  met 
challenges  In  the  past — Sputnik,  for  example, 
accelerated  our  now  highly  successful  space 
program — so  we  shall  meet  this  challenge 
with  creative  Integrity  and  self-sacrlflclng 
conservation. 


It  Is  In  this  light  that  I  applaud  the  action 
this  week  by  the  Senate  to  begin  to  meet  the 
energy  challenge  by  passing  the  Presidents 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act  within  less 
than  two  weeks  after  It  was  requested  as 
an  emergency  measure.  It  is  now  Incumbent 
on  the  House  to  act  speedily  on  this  vital 
legislation  and  rush  It  to  the  President's 
desk. 

This  bill  which  we  passed  this  week  is  a 
strong  measure,  and  grants  the  President 
immense  powers.  It  authorizes  the  President 
to  immediately  undertake  actions  to  conserve 
scarce  fuels  and  to  Increase  supplies.  He  may. 
If  necessary,  implement  rationing  of  gaso- 
line and  other  fuels.  But  I  emphasize  that 
he  is  not  required  to  do  so.  I  reluctantly  sup- 
port the  rationing  concept,  for  use  only  as 
a  measure  of  last  resort,  to  be  Imposed  only 
If  less  economically  restrictive  programs  and 
voluntary  measures  faU  to  generate  the  nec- 
essary energy  savings. 

To  best  use  our  scarce  resources,  the  Presi- 
dent will  require  power  plants  using  cleaner 
fuels  such  as  natural  gas  or  low-sulphur 
oils — which  are  now  In  short  supply — to  con- 
vert to  the  more  abundant,  less  clean  fuels 
such  as  high-sulphur  oil  or  ooal  when  con- 
version Is  poaslble.  In  order  to  accommodate 
this  conversion,  variances  from  air  pollution 
control  standards  will  be  permitted  under 
certain  Ulmted  conditions. 

Encouraging  energy  conservation  necessi- 
tates alternate  means  of  transportation  In 
many  cases.  Therefore.  Incentives  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  mass  transit  and  other 
efficient  modes  of  transportation  such  as  car 
pools. 

Another  provision  of  the  Senate  bUl  pro- 
hibits exports  of  oil  products  considered 
scarce,  and  wUl  divert  their  destination  to 
our  domestic  market.  In  addition,  it  will  open 
the  door  to  discussion  with  other  nations 
for  alleviation — of  our  fuel  problems. 

I  only  regret  that  this  bill  which  we  passed 
this  week  does  not  reach  the  heart  of  our 
energy  problem — that  of  supply.  Again.  let 
me  aay  that  I  reluctantly  supported  this  leg- 
islation because  such  legislation  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  decades  of  wastefulnees 
In  the  use  of  energy,  years  of  ill-advised 
energy-related  policies  on  the  national  level, 
and  too  many  examples  of  short-sighted 
thinking  by  too  many  In  high  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  can  recall  in  recent  years  the  fights  we 
have  had  In  the  Congress  over  tax  incentives 
to  make  funds  available  for  exploration  of 
new  energy  resources.  I  said  a  few  years  ago 
when  we  cut  the  oU  depletion  allowance  that 
It  was  a  mistake,  and  I  stUl  believe  it  was 
a  mistake. 

We  must  move  quickly  now  to  de-regulate 
the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the  well-head  so 
that  there  will  be  Incentives  for  our  pio- 
ducers  to  find  the  vast  new  sources  of  gas 
which  we  need. 

Three  times  now  this  year  the  President 
has  called  for  new  legislation  to  meet  our 
energy  crisis.  Congress  is  beginning  to  re- 
spond. The  President's  call  for  a  project  of 
Independence  to  meet  our  energy  needs  here 
at  home  by  1980  Is  one  to  which  every  Amer- 
ican should  respond. 

I  am  confident  that  If  we  aU  work  together, 
we  will  meet  our  needs — and  be  able  to  help 
the  rest  of  the  world  meet  their  needs,  too. 
I  am  confident  that  we  Americans,  by  working 
together,  can  continue  to  know  the  blessings 
of  both  a  high-energy  civilization,  and  a 
bountiful  and  healthy  world  to  live  in.  In- 
deed. I  am  confident  that  we  can  face  up  to 
our  problems,  and  for  years  to  come,  at  this 
season  we  can  again  pause  and  give  thanks 
for  the  bountiful  resources  about  us. 


BIAS  OF  MAJOR  MEDIA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  long  be- 
fore I  ever  dreamed  that  I  would  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  was  eon- 
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stantly  dismayed  by  the  arrogantly 
biased  conduct  of  so  many  of  the  major 
news  media  of  tiiis  country. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize 
that  I  myself  have  been  a  part  of  the 
"media  •  for  most  of  my  adult  Ufe.  I  have 
been  an  editor,  and  I  have  been  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  a  fairly  sizable  broad- 
casting company  So  when  I  complain 
about  the  media.  I  am  complaining  about 
those  in  my  own  profession. 

For  years  I  have  heard  noble  Ideals 
converted  into  nauseous  cliches;  "free- 
dom of  the  press."  and  "the  peoples 
right  to  Itnow."  have  been  mocked  by 
irresponsible  men  who  violate  every  tenet 
of  fair  and  decent  Journalism. 

They  do  have  one  consistency,  how- 
ever. Mr.  President  They  never  practice 
what  they  preach.  The  same  news  media 
plead  for  a  "shield  law"  to  protect  them 
from  having  to  back  up  their  anony- 
mous attacks  on  people  and  Issues  they 
oppr—  but  they  demand  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  have  no  pri- 
vacy or  confidentiality  at  ail  In  conduct- 
ing his  affairs. 

And  they  talk  about  "credibility."  Who 
are  they  to  talk?  Just  observe.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  coverage  of  activities  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate  Let  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished liberal  colleagues  speak  on 
even  the  most  insignificant  matter,  and 
his  words  are  reported  Immediately 
across  the  continent  as  if  they  had  rolled 
down  from  Sinai. 

But  let  one  of  my  distinguished  con- 
servative colleagues  make  a  major  speech, 
and  It  Is  Ignored — or.  If  It  Is  reported 
at  all.  It  received  two  or  three  lines  on 
the  bottom  of  the  obituary  page 

Is  this  accidenui,  Mr  President?  I 
think  not.  The  major  news  media  oper- 
ates from  a  solid  base  of  bias,  distortion 
and  partisanship.  They  wrestle  with  their 
cliches,  and  they  talk  about  other  people's 
"credibility."  Well.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
examine  this  cliche-credibility  Issue 

One  of  the  favorite  cliches  of  political 
commentators  over  the  last  several 
months  has  been  the  "credibility"  prob- 
lem of  President  Nixon.  Now  a  serious 
question  has  been  raised  over  the  credi- 
bility of  some  of  those  who  bring  the 
"news  ■  to  us 

Only  last  week,  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
a  trade  union  for  newspaper  men  and 
women,  passed  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing the  Impeachment  of  President  Nixon. 
By  so  actmg.  the  Newspaper  Guild,  speak- 
Ing  for  Its  40.000  members,  whom  the 
guild  did  not  consult,  put  the  press  in 
an  antl- Nixon  posture  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  most  controversial  Issues  of 
the  century. 

The  real  question  Is  whether  this  action 
has  not  Irreparably  damaged  the  Integ- 
rity and  credibility  of  the  writing  press, 
thus  making  suspect  Its  reporting  on  cur- 
rent events  Those  who  wanted  the  re- 
porting of  the  current  crisis  to  be  dis- 
passionate and  reasoned  surely  will  be 
disappointed  to  hear  that  those  who  bring 
them  the  news  are  organizationally  pre- 
disposed on  the  Issue  of  Impeachment. 

The  Newspaper  Guild's  action  is  but  a 
reminder  of  the  guild  s  endorsement  of 
Senator  McGoverw  for  President  during 
the  1972  camptUgn.  Exhibiting  an  ideo- 
logical bent  that  reflects  poorly  on  the 
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fairness  of  press  coverage,  the  McGovem 
endorsement,  like  the  l/rpeachment  en- 
dorsement, Justifies  widespread  public 
concern  that  the  major  news  media  have 
completely  discarded  fair-play  and  ob- 
jectivity. 

As  a  former  newsman.  I  am  dismayed 
that  the  major  news  media  of  America 
could  become  so  committed  on  an  issue 
which  is  sure  to  provoke  the  greatest  de- 
bate in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
More  than  ever  before,  the  public  must 
be  Informed  in  a  fair  and  comprehensive 
manner  of  the  facts  on  which  any  Im- 
peachment question  Is  based.  An  endorse- 
ment of  impeachment,  in  advance  of  any 
realistic  action  by  the  Congress,  raises 
the  gravest  questions  of  bias  on  the  part 
of  our  communications  Industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled.  "Guild 
Board  Calls  for  Impeaching."  which  was 
recenUy  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Oxmjt  Board  Caix  roR  Iupkachzng 
(By  Wim»mar«lder) 

The  Internktlooal  Executive  Board  of  the 
Newspaper  OuUd  has  called  upon  Congress 
to  tnltlate  Impeachment  proceedings  against 
President  Nixon,  denouncing  "Improper,  un- 
constitutional and  Ulegal  conduct  Involving 
both  the  President  and  his  closest  associ- 
ates " 

The  I«-member  board  acknowIedg»d  In 
Its  resolution,  passed  Thursday,  that  its  ac- 
tion "may  be  seized  upon  by  President  NU- 
ons  apologists  and  perhaps  by  the  President 
himself  as  supporting  the  accusations  as 
biased  and  distorted  reporting  he  has  chosen 
as  a  last  line  of  defense      . 

The  board  asserted,  however,  that  "we 
have  obligations  to  our  country  as  well  as 
our  craft  and.  in  any  event,  we  are  confldent 
the  public  will  not  be  deceived 

The  union's  40.000  memtwrs  were  not  con- 
sulted before  the  vote  One  board  memljer. 
Vice  President  Warren  E  Howard  of  the 
Washington-Baltimore  local,  voted  against 
the  resolution  on  the  grounds  that  It  will  be 
•counter  productive  " 

The  Wire  Service  Guild,  which  represents 
employees  of  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International,  dissociated  Itself  from 
the  anti-NUon  resolution  by  a  vote  of  Its 
own  executive  txiard 

Robert  Levey,  unit  chairman  at  The  Wash- 
ington Post  also  spoke  against  It  "The  thing 
is  absolutely  absurd."  he  said  •!  feel  Just 
the  way  about  it  as  I  did  on  the  McOovern 
endorsement  It  hopelessly  compromises  our 
working  members  " 

•  •  •  •  » 

The  Guild  Is  aflUUted  with  the  AFLr-CIO, 
which  has  already  urged  impeachment 

In  other  developments  regarding  impeach- 
ment, a  survey  of  congressional  opinion 
made  by  The  ChrlstUui  Science  Monitor  con- 
cluded that  President  NUon  will  not  be  Un- 
peached.  though  he  will  renuiln  handicapped 
by  the  Watergate  scandal 

The  Boston  newspaper  said  that  of  193 
representatives  and  32  senators  responding 
to  Its  poll.  135  said  impeachment  proceed- 
ings In  the  House  are  not  likely,  but  174  said 
Impeachment   proceedings   are   possible. 

When  asked  If  President  Nixon  could  re- 
gain his  credlbUlty,  85  said  yes  and  137  said 
no 

Sen  Howard  Baker  (R.  Tenn  )  commented 
yesterday,  however,  that  he  thinks  now  that 
the  President  can  restore  his  stature  with  the 
people 


"SU  weelts  ago  and  even  three  weeks  ago  " 
Baker  said.  "I  didn't  think  be  could  make  it 
But  ui  view  of  the  things  that  have  happen, 
ed  in  the  last  few  days  I  think  he  can  make 
it.  I'm  not  prepared  to  so  say  be  wUl,  but 
he  has  a  chance." 

Rep  Paul  N.  McCloakey  (R.  Calif.),  a  fre- 
quent NUon  critic,  said,  on  the  other  hand. 
that  IX  the  House  "assumes  Its  awesome  re- 
sponslbUlty  in  a  reasoned,  deliberate,  schol- 
arly and  reflective  manner,  the  President  will 
be  Impeached  three  to  four  months  from 
now." 

The  board  of  another  ATL-CIO  union,  the 
200.000-member  OU.  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  tJnion.  also  declared  yesterday  that 
Mr  NUon  should  be  impeached,  saying  he 
■has  earned  the  deep  distrusts  of  the  people 
and  therefore  he  rannut  ipad  the  nation." 


THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  all  of  us 
have  recently  given  thought  to  the  over- 
all condition  of  our  Nation's  economy. 
The  current  shortage  of  petroleum  has 
the  potential  of  seriously  dislocating  our 
economy,  but  It  is  still  too  early  to  ac- 
curately assess  Its  full  Impact.  I  have  re- 
cently Issued  a  statement  outlining  my 
views  on  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. 

A  number  of  recent  newspaper  articles 
have  also  addressed  themselves  to  evalu- 
ating the  performance  of  our  economy. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  statement,  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  4.  1973.  article  entitled  "The 
Economy— Some  Signs  Point  to  the 
Right  Path."  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
November  1,  1973,  article  entitled  "In- 
flation Gallops  Abroad.  Trots  In  United 
States"  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow^s ; 

STATTtidlNT    ST    SiNATOl    J.    QlENN    BEALL.    Jl 

When  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program 
was  announced  by  the  President  In  August 
of  1971.  I  ezpreaaed  the  belief  that  a  program 
of  government  control  of  the  economy 
could  serve,  for  the  short  run.  as  a  moderat- 
ing influence  on  excessive  wage  and  price 
increases  which  were  fueled  by  our  Nation's 
overheated  economy  during  the  late  IBflO's 
and  early  1970g  Thus,  the  Economic  8t*- 
bllleation  Program  was  designed  to  impose 
a  degree  of  discipline  on  the  economy  as  we 
made  this  dlfflcult  transition. 

I  think  most  Americans  would  agree  that 
Phase  I  and  II  worked  reasonably  weU.  How- 
ever, the  longer  controls  remain  in  effect  the 
less  effective  they  become;  and  therefore  we 
began  to  encounter  problems  as  the  pro- 
gram continued  In  addition,  the  controls 
themselves  serve  to  dislocate  various  aspects 
of  the  economy.  For  Instance,  there  was  an 
adequate  supply  of  beef  on  the  hoof  through- 
out the  summer,  but  the  freeze  on  beef  prices 
caused  a  shortage  at  the  retail  level  be- 
cause the  ranchers  and  the  feed  lot  owners 
were  relucUnt  to  sell  their  cattle  This  was  a 
prime  example  of  how  economic  controls  can 
produce  shortages,  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  blackmarkeU.  and  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  the  normal  functioning  of  our 
economic  system. 

However,  no  matter  what  actions  the  gov- 
ernment takes,  we  cannot  repeal  the  law  of 
supply  ^d  demand  If  demand  for  a  par- 
ticular Itllm  exceeds  the  available  supply,  the 
price  will  tend  to  rise.  If  the  supply  is  ade- 
quate or  exceeds  demands,  the  price  will  tend 
to  remain  stable  or  decline.  However.  If  you 
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artlflclally  hold  prices  down,  you  depress 
rather  than  encourage  greater  production; 
hence  controls  tend  to  be  self-defeating  in 
the  long  run. 

There  are  several  steps  which  all  of  us 
must  take,  I  think,  if  we  are  to  Improve  our 
Nation's  economic  situation.  First,  all  Ameri- 
cans must  work  together  to  stabUlze  our 
Nation's  economy  because  It  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  all  of  us  to  do  so.  Second,  the 
Congress  must  scrutinize  mor^  closely  all 
expenditures  in  an  effort  to  reduce  our  fed- 
eral deficits.  Third,  we  must  Uke  steps  to 
promote  the  productivity  of  our  economy 
and  strengthen  the  government's  ability  to 
regulate  exports  so  as  to  avoid  serious  domes- 
tic shortages  that  contribute  to  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral. 

While  we  must  all  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  In  its  efforts 
to  restore  economic  stability.  I  believe  that 
It  is  Important  for  us  not  to  become  "ad- 
dicted" to  the  Idea  that  our  dynamic  trillion 
dollar-B-year  economy  can  be  directly  con- 
trolled by  the  federal  government.  Certainly 
it  U  in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation  to 
move  away  from  a  program  of  controls  at 
the  earliest  pKSsslble  date. 

The   Economy— Some   Signs   Point   to   the 

Right  Path 

(By  EUeen  Shanahan) 

Washington —Can  a  nations  economy 
keep  growing  and  producing  Jobs  and  profits 
when  the  future  of  the  nation's  political 
leadership  Is  In  grave  doubt?  The  stock  mar- 
ket last  week  seemed  to  answer  a  loud  "no," 
though  the  war  in  the  Middle  East  may  have 
contributed  as  much  as  the  news  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  biggest  one-week  market  de- 
cline in  years. 

The  economy  itself,  however,  was  giving  a 
somewhat  different  answer  than  the  stock 
market's,  and  so  were  the  ordinary  super- 
sensitive International  financial  markets. 

All  of  the  recent  economic  statistics  Indi- 
cated a  continuation  of  a  months-long 
trend — a  slowdown,  but  a  mild  one. 

The  October  unemployment  figures,  which 
came  out  Friday  and  are  the  first  available 
statistics  for  last  month,  looked  surprisingly 
good.  The  Jobless  rate  feU  from  4.8  per  cent 
of  the  work  force,  where  it  had  been  stuck 
since  June  to  4  5  per  cent,  the  lowest  level 
In  three  and  a  half  years. 

While  economists  disagreed  over  the  mean- 
ing of  the  decline,  at  the  very  worst  it  seemed 
to  Indicate  no  deterioration  In  the  business 
outlook.  At  the  best,  it  indicated  that  the 
slowdown  might  be  milder  than  had  l>een 
thought. 

Figures  on  the  nation's  total  production  of 
goods  and  services  in  the  July-September 
quarter— the  Gross  National  Product— did 
show  that  the  slowdown  was  occurring  at 
about  the  anticipated  pace.  The  G.N.P.  rose 
during  the  quarter  at  a  3  6  per  cent  annual 
rate.  This  was  better  than  the  surprisingly 
low  24  per  cent  in  the  April-June  quarter 
and  close  to  the  4  per  cent  rate  that  Admin- 
istration economists  think  Is  about  as  fast 
as  the  economy  can  grow  without  producing 
strains  on  productive  capacity  and.  hence, 
additional  Inflationary  pressures.  Earlier  In 
the  year,  the  growth  rate  had  been  at  9 
per  cent. 

Other  figures  for  September  also  confirmed 
the  softening  outlook  Construction  and  sale 
of  new  houses  is  a  bit  sluggish  In  the  face  of 
high  interest  rates  and  so  is  consumer  spend- 
ing generally,  in  the  face  of  Inflation,  and 
of  Detroit's  inability  to  produce  the  newly- 
popular  small  cars  as  fast  as  it  could  prob- 
ably sell  them 

On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of 
machinery  and  equipment  used  by  business 
has  continued  to  rise  strongly  and  the  build- 
up of  Inventories  is  still  relatively  quite 
small.  It  Is  the  expected  continued  strength 
in  expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equip- 


ment, plus  the  lack  of  excess  inventories  that 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  slowdown  could 
not  take  a  drastic  turn. 

The  belief  that  a  downturn  In  consumer 
buying  Is  Ukely  is  based  largely  on  the  cer- 
tainty that  Inflation  will  eat  further  Into 
purchasing  power  and,  as  far  as  prices  are 
concerned,  the  Immediate  past  may  have 
been  a  bit  better  than  the  future.  Food  prices 
fell  In  September  and.  as  a  result,  over-all 
consumer  prices  roee  relatively  little.  Every- 
one agrees  that  bigger  consumer  price  In- 
creases are  in  the  offing,  however,  because 
of  Increases  in  production  and  distribution. 

Besides  the  rather  bleak  outlook  for  prices, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  questions  about 
the  economic  future : 

Is  the  impending  shortage  of  oil  likelv  to 
be  large  enough  to  become  an  Independent 
cause  of  economic  slowdown?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  Administration  might  react  to  the 
Improved  unemployment  figures  or  other 
economic  "good  news"  with  policies  to  fur- 
ther slow  the  economy?  Herbert  Stein,  the 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  hinted  at  this  on  Fri- 
day when  he  said  the  employment  figures 
showed  that  it  was  more  urgent  than  ever 
to  keep  the  budget  under  control  so  that 
Inflation  could  be  controlled. 

And  there  is  the  political  question.  Otto 
Eckstein,  the  Harvard  economist  and  former 
member  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, said  In  his  latest  economic  analysis: 

"The  Instability  at  the  center  of  aatlonal 
power  poses  a  major  risk  to  the  1974  econ- 
omy. The  United  States  is  not  accustomed 
to  doubt  about  the  durabUlty  and  continuity 
of  national  authority,  but  other  countries 
such  as  Italy  have  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  economy  is  affected  ad- 
versely." 

A  contrary  verdict  Is  being  rendered,  so 
far,  however,  by  the  International  financial 
markets.  These  markets  ordlnarUv  are  enor- 
mously sensitive  to  political  developments 
and  their  participants  tend  to  be  belter  in- 
formed than  the  average  Investor  in  the 
American  stock  market.  The  striking  fact 
Is  that  the  International  currency  markets 
have  experienced  only  a  few  small  Jiggles  In 
recent  weeks. 

There  are  excellent  economic  reasons  for 
the  strength  of  the  dollar  in  international 
currency  markets:  the  United  States  had  a 
huge  surplus  In  Its  international  trade  In 
September  and  the  balance  of  payments  is 
also  looking  good. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  dollar  ought  to 
have  been  even  ptronger  in  recent  weeks, 
given  the  great  Improvement  In  the  position 
of  the  United  States  In  the  world  economy. 
But  it  does  seem  that  the  International 
money  men  are  saying  that  as  long  as 
America's  economic  news  Is  good  they  wUl 
not  worry  about  the  political  news  That 
could  change. 

Inflation  Gaixops  Abroad,  Trots  in 

United  States 

(By  Art  Pine) 

Pasis— In  these  days  of  raging  Inflation, 
soaring  food  prices  and  shrinking  weekly 
paychecks,  where  can  a  person  go  to  escape 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  return  to  rela- 
tive economic  calm? 

Answer:  The  good  old  V.SJi. 

The  good  old  USA.?  With  a  horrendous 
7.4  per  cent  overall  Inflation  rate,  an  eye- 
popping  13  4  per  cent  spurt  In  grocery  prices, 
and  a  sharp  surge  in  wholesale  prices  this 
year  that  points  to  more  steep  retail  boosts 
on  the  way? 

Right.  For  the  plain  fact  is,  while  Inflation 
stUl  Is  serious  Inside  the  60  states.  It  Is  even 
worse  In  most  other  major  Industrial  coun- 
tries, both  throughout  Europe  and  In  Japan. 

Indeed,  compared  to  the  galloping  Infla- 
tion rates  now  being  racked  up  in  moet  of  the 


rest  of  the  world,  the  7.4  per  cent  Inflation 
rate  now  raging  on  Inside  the  UB.  looks  al- 
most like  old-fashioned  stability. 

Retail  prices  In  Japan,  for  example,  are 
soaring  at  a  spectacular  15.9  per  cent  rale 
so  far  this  year,  while  those  In  Italy  are  ris- 
ing at  a  13.2  per  cent  pace  and  costs  in  Great 
Britain  are  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.8  per 
cent. 

9.4    PERCENT    IN    CANADA 

Comparable  figures  show  the  Inflation  rate 
this  year  running  at  9.4  per  cent  In  Canada 
8  per  cent  In  West  Germany  and  Switzerland 
and  7.4  per  cent  in  Sweden. 

In  fact,  the  only  major  nation  to  beat  the 
VS.  on  the  price  front  Is  France,  where  the 
Inflation  rate  Is  a  numerically  lower  7.1  per 
cent.  But  analysts  say  this  is  no  victory— 
the  difference  Is  too  scant  to  be  significant. 

Moreover,  despite  the  high  cost  of  gro- 
ceries back  home,  food  prices  In  other  In- 
dustrialized countries  are  skyrocketing  al- 
most as  badly  as  they  have  been  in  Balti- 
more. 

Food  prices  in  Italy,  for  exEimple,  have  gone 
up  a  staggering  13  4  per  cent  during  the 
12-month  period  ended  in  August,  with  Ja- 
pans  up  12.4  per  cent,  Britain's  11.8  per 
cent,  Frances  10.2  per  cent  and  West  Ger- 
many's 7.8  percent. 

Expectedly,  a  Sun  Survey  In  Western  Eu- 
rope recently  showed  consumers  there  about 
as  frustrated  as  those  at  home  over  the  sharp 
upswing  In  prices.  With  no  Watergate  to  side- 
track attention,  inflation  Is  a  major  political 
issue 

"PEOPLE     COMPLAINING" 

"People  are  complaining  about  prices  here 
all  the  time,"  says  Ernst  SchueUer,  a  gro- 
cery-store manager  In  a  suburb  of  Bonn, 
"but  they  cant  do  anything  about  It,  so 
they  Just  grit  their  teeth  and  spend." 

Andre  Chavane,  a  retired  French  Army 
colonel  who  lives  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
says  he  has  stopped  eating  meat  altogether, 
because  of  the  price  spurt.  "I  only  have  Iseef .' 
he  says,  "when  I'm  invited  to  homes  of 
friends." 

The  causes  of  the  rest  of  the  world's  in- 
flation, as  traced  by  analysts  here,  sound 
much  like  the  explanations  of  President  Nix- 
on's CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers — blaming 
recent  huge  Jumps  in  world  prices  and 
chronic  grain  shortages. 

Indeed,  the  emergence  of  high  levels  of 
demand  virtually  throughout  the  Industrial- 
ized world  at  once — as  nearly  all  the  major 
nations  entered  Into  a  boom  period  at  the 
same  time — appears  to  have  spurred  prices 
up  worldwide. 

But  even  here,  economists  say  the  CS 
looks  relatively  better  off— if  only  because 
the  government  at  home  got  started  earlier 
In  trying  to  slow  down  the  economy. 

WhUe  the  various  Industrial  nations  have 
taken  widely  differing  steps  to  try  to  combat 
inflation,  only  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom— 
and  possibly  West  Germany — have  been  even 
mildly  successful. 

GEBMAN   TAXES  RAISED 

Among  those  that  have  acted  Japan  has 
slashed  public  works  spending  severe'.",  while 
West  Germany  has  raised  taxes  ar^d  cut  back 
federal  outlays.  a:id  Great  BrllaLn  has 
adopted  a  set  of  U.S, -style  wage -and -price 
controls. 

However.  France,  Canada  and  many  small- 
er nations  have  done  virtually  nothlnig  either 
to  change  fiscal  policy  or  impose  wage-price 
restraints  to  combat  inflation.  And  while 
most  countries  have  tightened  monetary 
policy,  few  have  achieved  results. 

Economists  predict  that  If  present  policies 
remain  In  force,  demand  wUl  have  tapered 
off  more  in  the  U.S.  next  year  than  In  any 
other  Industrial  nation — giving  America  the 
best  chance  to  see  a  price  slowdown  (as  well 
as  a  recession) . 
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Prmnce.  which  hardly  has  done  anything  to 
cope  with  ita  Inflation  problem,  stUl  will  be 
in  a  boom  period  through  most  of  1974,  while 
the  United  Kingdom  wlU  not  begin  to  begin 
tapering  off  before  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  analysts  say. 

Oniy  West  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  are 
expected  to  show  much  sign  of  slowing  their 
overheating  to  the  early  part  of  the  year — a 
Job  the  US.  already  has  under  way.  Canadas 
boom  Is  expected  to  last  through  late  next 
year. 

Despite  the  rosier  price  picture  Inside  the 
VS..  however,  there  Is  one  key  area  where 
American  consumers  are  falling  behind  their 
counterparts  In  other  nations;  Their  pay- 
checks are  not  keeping  pace  as  well  with 
prices. 
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While  wage  rates  have  been  far  outstrip- 
ping prices  to  most  other  todustrlal  coun- 
tries, union  demands  In  the  VS.  have  re- 
mained surprisingly  moderate.  As  a  result, 
purchasing  power  at  home  has  worn  thto. 
compared  to  other  nations. 

While  "real  spendable  eamtogs" — take- 
home  pay.  adjusted  for  inflation — rose  only 
O.ff'ijer  cent  at  home  during  the  year  endtog 
last  June,  those  in  Japan  rose  3  per  cent. 
West  Germany  3.4  per  cent,  and  France  b2 
per  cent. 

Purchastog  power  in  Italy  rose  a  stagger- 
tog  10.2  per  cent,  despite  an  inflation  rate 
of  13  2  per  cent,  because  workers  there  gar- 
nered a  sharp  33  per  cent  tocrease  to  wages, 
on  the  average,  over  the  year.  The  United 
Kingdom  was  up  3  per  cent. 


5-NATION  PRICE  LIST-COMPARATIVE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPEAN  CAPITALS  (IN  IWEE 

TriMlated  Into  U.S.  dolltrsi 


To  be  sure,  no  one  Is  predicting  with  much 
certainty  Just  which  way  the  toflatlon  cycle 
will  go  next  year.  Indeed,  those  nations  with 
high  wage  Increases  thu  year  most  likely 
win  pay  higher  prices  to  cover  them  later  on. 

And  there  seems  little  telling  how  long 
U.S.  unions  will  conttoue  to  keep  their  de- 
mands moderate  In  the  face  of  the  sharp 
stateside  rise  to  prices — despite  the  Nixon 
administration's  wage-price  controls  pro- 
gram. 

However,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  the 
price  situation,  painful  as  It  is.  looks  rela- 
tively comfortable  back  to  the  VS.  If  hot 
dogs  seems  expensive  In  Baltimore,  knock- 
wurst  In  Bonn  Is  becomtog  a  delicacy. 

K  SAMPLE  BY  SUN  CORRESPONDENTS) 


Item 


Bonn  Parli       London     BniSMis  Washington 


Milk  1  qt   o.M 

Br«Jd   1  regular  loaf .52 

Eggs  1  d02  Ufg* 1  35 

Butter  lib 1.58 

Flour  5  lbs 1.30 

Sugar  5  lbs '  140 

Coffee  lib 3.92 

Filet  nrignon  lib 6.67 

Hamburger  lib 2.00 

Frozen  green  beans .65 


o.» 

0.7O 

.16 

.24 

1.55 

1-20 

1.79 

.63 

.28 

.75 

.42 

.75 

1.S4 

2.31 

5.88 

4.75 

2.07 

1.55 

1.16 

.35 

0.93 
.36 
1.15 
1.62 
1.99 
1.00 
1.94 
3.11 
1.49 
.77 


0.43 

.33 

.79 

1.07 

.98 

.88 

1  15 

4  56 

1  39 

.33 


Item 


Bonn 


Parts      London     Brussels  Washington 


Apples  lib 0.28 

lettuce  Romalne „  .  16 

Tomatoes  lib I.IIII  67 

Baby  food  large II.II  M 

Paper  towels  2-pak '.'.'.'.'.  !60 

Sort  drink    16  oi 21 

Cigarettes   I  pack I""""  96 

Dog  food   lean '.'.'.'.'.  .V 

Gasoline  1  gal  regular ....'.'.'.'.'.  1  18 

Men's  dress  shirt. W  20  83 


0.66 
.38 

1.51 
.64 

1.34 
.33 
.82 
.42 

1.08 
16.24 


0.35 
.25 
.60 
.20 
.65 
.18 
.73 
.31 
.80 
11.50 


0.38 
.27 
.66 
.52 
.41 
.41 
.60 
.52 

1.21 
15.75 


0.29 

39 

49 

.17 

.52 

.16 

.40 

.22 

.42 

16.00 


NATURE    AND    MAN    PERIL   CHESA- 
PEAKE   OYSTER    FLEET 

Mr.  MATHL\S  Mr.  President,  when 
we  work  to  preserve  the  waters,  marshes, 
and  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  we 
are  also  working  to  preserve  a  way  of 
life. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  made 
their  living  on  the  bay  are  unique,  and 
have  made  a  contribution  to  America  by 
their  self-reliance,  independence,  and 
salty  outlook. 

Some  of  the  flavor  of  life  on  the  bay 
is  captured  in  today's  New  York  Times 
in  an  article  by  B.  Drummond  Ayres,  Jr., 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NATtniE  AND  Man  Pran-  Chesapeake  Otstxb 

Fleet 

(By  B.  Drummond  Ayres.  Jr.) 

CAsiBRnjcE,  Mo.,  Nov,  20. — Under  the  cold 
pallor  of  a  November  moon,  eight  tall  ships 
awaited  dawn  to  the  snug,  key  hole -shaped 
harbor,  their  Jutting  masts  and  angled  rig- 
ging creaking  softly,  casting  long,  bobbing 
shadows  on  the  low  skyltoe  of  docks  and 
v.- are  houses. 

Whiffs  of  frytag  ham  and  perktog  coffee 
wafted  through  the  yellow  rectangles  of 
lamplight  that  marked  open  hatches,  fol- 
lowed by  muted  laughter  and  snatches  of 
talk  about  a  girl  named  "Moody,"  an  all- 
night  drunk  and  "a  150-bu8hel  day."" 

Then,  like  something  out  of  Conrad  or 
Melville,  a  raspy  voice  bellowed:  ""All  right, 
swln«  out  that  yawl  and  hoist  the  mainsail!"" 

Another  long,  hard  day  was  beginning  for 
Maryland's  Chesapeake  Bay  "skipjacks."  the 
stylish  oyster  dredgtog  boats  that  are  said 
to  make  up  the  last  surviving  fleet  of  com- 
mercial sauing  vessels  in  North  America  and 
are  now  seen  In  danger  of  foundering  be- 
cause of  old  age.  new  taxes  and  oyster  beds 
so  depleted  by  nxan  s  carelessness  and 
natures  vagaries  that  catches  often  faU  abort 
of  the  daUy  limit  of  150  busheU. 


MORE    THAN    CNOUGH    CLASS 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  were 
hundreds  of  these  SO-toot  boats  worktog  the 
bay,  their  low-slung  whit«  hulls,  needle- 
sharp  clipper  bowsprits  and  sharply  raked 
Jibs  and  single  masts  giving  them  more  than 
enough  class  to  offset  shallow  draft,  ungatoly 
centerboards  and  hippy  16-foot  beams. 

A  decade  ago,  there  were  stUt  about  a  hun- 
dred afloat. 

But  today,  only  about  three  dozen  ply  the 
Chesapeake,  eight  of  them  worktog  out  of 
this  little  Eastern  Shore  port,  the  rest 
benhed  in  harbors  nearby. 

Scarred  hulls  and  cracked  masts  testify  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  survivors  were 
built  before  1910  and  some  as  early  as  1886. 
The  last  was  launched  In  1966. 

To  build  a  skipjack  in  1973 — the  name 
comes  from  a  speedy  Chesapeake  Bay  flsh — 
would  take  about  M0,000  and  a  long,  frus- 
trattog  search  for  a  shipwright  with  the 
know-how.  Even  more  discouraging,  the  fin- 
ished vessel  almost  certatoly  would  be  an 
economic  bust. 

"The  catch  Is  only  fair  this  year,  and  Itll 
be  worse  to  years  to  come  because  of  all 
that  fresh  water  hurricane  Agnes  dumped 
Into  the  bay  last  summer."  e3-year-old  Capt. 
Malcolm  Wheatley  said,  climbing  onto  the 
deck  of  his  72-year-old  vessel,  Kathryn.  He 
added: 

"On  top  of  all  that,  the  tax  people  have 
started  making  us  captains  pay  Social  Se- 
curity for  crews,  and  they  make  us  flle  de- 
tailed records  of  how  much  cash  the  men 
take  home.  Most  people  to  this  business  al- 
ready are  over  40 — young  people  Jiist  won't 
do  the  work — and  you  can  bet  all  this  red 
tape  and  mathematics  Is  going  to  make  get- 
ting hands  even  harder.  Just  like  It  has  to  a 
lot  of  other  thtogs,  from  farming  to 
babysitting. 

■■I"ve  already  had  to  hire  me  a  bookkeeper — 
at  tlO  a  week." 

For  ail  his  complalnu.  Captato  Whe&tley 
did  not  look  lUte  an  unhappy  man.  standing 
In  the  stern  of  his  ship,  standtog  erect  and 
clothed  In  bulky  winter  gear  The  Kathryn 
was  under  way  now.  and  the  tug  of  the  sheet 
rop«  and  the  kick  of  the  sea  against  the 
wheel  sent  his  mind  somewhere  else 

Ahead    were    the   Choptank    River    oyster 


beds,  hidden  to  four  fathoms  of  saltwater 
that  was  turntog  gray-green  In  the  revealtog 
ttoge  of  dawn. 

Amidships,  the  all-black  five-man  crew  was 
breaking  out  the  two  dredges,  the  tow  cables 
and  the  motorized  wtodlass. 

Astern,  other  skipjacks  were  strung  out  on 
colorful  parade,  among  them  the  87 -year- 
old  Rebecca  T.  Ruark,  her  canvas  streaked 
with  age,  and  the  Rosle  Parks,  only  18  years 
old  and  immaculate  in  a  newfangled  suit 
of  dacron  sails  that  stood  out  white-on- 
whlte  to  the  early  morning  blue. 

It'll  be  cam  at  first,  but  I've  got  a  good 
feeling  we'll  get  our  hundred  and  a  half. " 
Captain  Wheatley  called  out  to  his  men,  fall- 
ing In  to  the  Chesapeake  watermen's  pronun- 
ciation of  "calm."  usage  inherited  from  the 
British  who  settled  this  area  more  than  three 
centuries  ago. 

"Be  first  back  home,  too."  added  Dave 
Barkly.  the  58-year-old  cook,  on  deck  help- 
tog  with  the  windlass 

Under  Maryland  law,  the  windlass  and 
the  yawl,  hung  in  davits  over  the  stern, 
are  the  only  motorized  equipment  allowed 
on  skipjacks  Too  much  mechanization  might 
lead  to  depletion  of  the  bay's  famed  oyster 
beds,  already  hit  by  pollution,  natural  dis- 
asters, a  mysterious  killer  disease  called 
MSX  and  voracious  bivalve  appetites  to  land- 
locked cities  such  as  Tulsa  and  Des  Moines, 
now  only  a  few  ice-down  hours  away  from 
Cambridge. 

The  windlass  Is  a  device  used  to  haul 
up  the  dredges.  V-shaped  mesh  baskets  tipped 
on  their  sides,  thrown  overboard  amldshlp 
and  dragged  open-end-flrst  across  the  oyster 
beds  when  the  skipjack  moves  forward. 

The  yawl  Is  often  lowered  and  used  as  a 
pusbboat  to  augment  the  sails,  the  case 
with  the  Kathryn  this  morning.  But  only  on 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  can  It  be  used  to 
dredging. 

Oysters  must  be  taken  by  sail  durtog  the 
rest  of  the  week.  The  alternative  Is  to  work 
from  a  power  boat  with  forceps-shaped  tongs, 
a  method  that  carries  a  tight  dally  limit  of 
25  bushels  per  man. 

Oysterlng  U  rugged  work — dirty  and  wet 
because  of  the  nature  of  shellfish,  cold  be- 
cause of  the  season  Is  limited  to  the  fall  and 
wtoter.  miserable  because  the  crew  must  sleep 
In    the    skipjacks    cramped,    damp    forward 


hole  whenever  the  vessel  works  more  than 
a  day's  saU  from  home. 

The  pay  Is  on  a  share  basis,  with  the  first 
35  cents  of  every  dollar  made  gotog  to  the 
boat  and  the  rest  divided  evenly  among  the 
captain  and  the  deckhands.  Since  oysters  are 
now  brtoglng  C6  a  bushel  wholesale  (about 
three  cents  an  oyster),  a  150-bushel  day 
works  out  to  roughly  WOO  for  the  captato 
and  his  boat  and  HOC  each  for  the  five  deck- 
hands. 

Instead  of  averagtog  $10,000  for  the  20- 
week  season,  most  crewmen  make  less  than 
$5,000  and  have  to  find  work  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

BRnzE  freshens 
By  now,  the  sun  Is  well  above  the  horizon, 
the  yawls  are  back  to  the  davits  and  the  skip- 
jacks   are   over   the    beds,    waiting    for    the 
"cam"  to  end. 

Suddenly  the  breeze  freshens,  the  Kathryn 
and  the  Lady  Katie  momentarily  lock  bow- 
sprits and  booms  to  a  watery  fencing  match 
as  the  eight  boats  spread  out  and  the  dredges 
go  overboard. 

Back  and  forth  the  skipjacks  tack,  wtod- 
lasses  grtodlng,  dredges  going  up  and  down, 
water  and  mud  flying,  crews  culling  empty 
shells  from  marketable  oysters,  curstog 
snagged  cables,  laughing  about  '"Moody," 
arguing  about  how  to  cook  turnip  greens, 
braggtog  about  those  all-night  drunks  (al- 
ways ashore),  challenging  other  crews  and 
one  another  to  cuUtog  and  "drudging"  con- 
tests. 

There  are  no  rest  breaks,  so  Captain  Wheat- 
ley  tries  to  make  things  easier  by  holding  a 
steady  course,  all  the  time  beaming  proudly 
at  his  men.  They  sense  his  pride  and  bend 
harder  to  their  work. 

By  11  A.M.,  everyone  aboard  the  Kathryn 
Is  optimistic  about  a  ISO-bushel  day.  By 
noon.  It  looks  like  the  Kathryn  might  also 
be  the  first  skipjack  back  to  port. 

To  make  sure,  the  crew  steps  up  the  pace, 
stopping  only  at  1:30  P.M.  when  Captato 
Wheatley  orders  60-year-old  Levin  Turner 
to  estimate  the  haul.  Mr.  Turner,  his  face 
worn  and  Itoed  after  47  years  on  the  bay, 
clambers  over  the  muddy  heaps  of  oysters, 
then  calls  back:  "Hundred  and  fifty,  hundred 
and  fifty." 

■"Are   you  sure?'"  the  Captain   asks. 

"I'm  sure,"  Mr.  Turner  replies. 

The  Kathryn  comes  about  and  runs  for 
home. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  take  Is  unloaded 
In  Cambridge  and  measured  exactly,  the 
count  comes  to  150  bushels,  with  46  Individ- 
ual oysters  left  over.  Hunkering  down  on  the 
forward  batch,  two  crewmen  start  to  eat  the 
surplus. 


THE  SENATE  FELL  FAR  SHORT  OF 
ITS  RESPONSmiLTTY  IN  CON- 
FRONTING   THE    ENERGY    CRISIS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
choose  to  make  a  statement  Monday  just 
prior  to  final  passage  of  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act  (S.  2589).  It 
would  only  have  delayed  the  Senate  fur- 
ther; there  had  been  17  rollcall  votes 
that  afternoon ;  Senators  were  tired,  and 
I  realized  that  it  would  have  been  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility  at  that  point  to  speak 
out  against  a  measure  that  was  headed 
for  certain  and  overwhelming  approval. 

But  it  still  needs  to  be  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  S.  2589  is  terribly  inadequate 
to  the  crisis  at  hand.  It  is  another  in- 
stance of  legislation  being  enacted  be- 
cause Senators  felt  that  "something"  had 


to  be  pa.s.sed  I  presided  over  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Pre.sident,  for  much  of  the  time  that 
S.  2589  was  being  debated.  It  may  be 
unseemly  of  me  to  say  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  there  were  only  a  few  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  at  any  given  time.  Only 
a  few  understood,  therefore,  that  .^^alu"- 
tary  amendments — amendments  which 
might  have  made  thu^  an  acceptable 
piece  of  legislation — were  swept  aside  in 
a  great  rush  to  get   'something'  passed. 

I  voted  against  S.  2589.  Mr.  President, 
simply  becau.se  I  was  convinced,  and  still 
am,  that  m  the  long  run— and  this  fuel 
crisis  is  certain  to  run  for  a  long  time — 
we  will  have  succeeded  merely  m  mak- 
ing bad  matters  worse. 

My  primary  objection  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  voted  once  again  to  abdicate  its 
responsibihues.  We  will  shortly  discover, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  have  turned  over 
to  Federal  bureaucrats  another  great 
chunk  of  control  over  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  this  countrj-. 

This  bill  could  have  moved,  but  did  not, 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  produc- 
tion and  supply  of  fuel.  That  is  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

This  bill  does  not  do  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Instead,  It  paves  the  way  for  an- 
other massive  dose  of  Federal  bureauc- 
racy and  controls. 

This  bill  could  have  moved,  but  did 
not,  in  the  direction  of  effective  conser- 
vation of  fuel  now  being  wasted — such  as 
eliminating  the  forced  busing  of  school- 
children which  now  is  resulting  in  the 
waste  of  countless  millions  of  gallons  of 
gasoline  each  year. 

This  bill  does  not  do  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Instead,  the  Senate  refused  even  to 
vote  on  an  amendment  submitted  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  this  waste.  The 
amendment  was  tabled,  Mr.  President — 
by  a  relatively  close  vote,  to  be  sure,  but 
tabled  nevertheless  by  Senators  refusing 
to  face  up  to  the  issue. 

This  bill  could  have  made  clear  the 
Senate's  wish  to  encourage  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system  to  concen- 
trate on  solving  the  problem  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  Instead,  the  Senate  voted 
merely  to  add  more  shackles  to  the  free 
enterprise  system,  thus  restraining  its 
potential. 

I  predict  that  the  results  of  what  the 
Senate  has  done — or,  more  accurately, 
what  the  Senate  has  failed  to  do — will 
soon  be  clear  to  all  Americans  who  will 
be  wrestUng  with  redtape,  rationing 
tickets,  shortages,  corruption  and  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  did 
"something"  on  Monday.  But  having 
heard  almost  all  of  the  debate,  and  par- 
ticipating in  much  of  it,  I  simply  could 
not  be  a  party  to  what  I  considered  to  be 
unwise,  unduly  hasty,  and  improperly 
focused  legislation.  We  could  and  should 
have  done  better,  much  better,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  confident  that  not  many  weeks 
will  pass  before  all  of  us  realize  it.  We 
may  realize  it  only  after  the  American 
people  assess  the  results  of  what  was  done 
Monday— but,  then.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  people  to  be  wiser  in  the  long  nm 
than  the  Congress  in  the  short  run. 


THE   RECORD   INDUSTRY   AND   THE 
DRUG  EPIDEMIC 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  .\L-.  President,  some 
months  ago  members  of  my  staff  and  I 
undertook  to  investigate  allegations  of 
"drugola" — the  use  oi  drugs  as  a  form  of 
payment  to  promote  sales — by  the  rec- 
ord industry.  I  have  reported  elsewhere 
on  some  of  our  findings  ■R-ith  respect  to 
the  specific  charges  broadly  reported  m 
the  press  earlier  this  yei^r,  some  of  which 
are  now  the  subject  of  criminal  investi- 
gation. 

Tliis  mommg  I  would  like  to  address 
m\-self  to  a  broader  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter, namely  the  relationship  between  the 
record  mdustr>-  and  the  drag  culture 
that  has  so  plagued  yo'ong  Amenca  in 
recent  years.  Our  examination  of  the 
ethical  and  scKial  environment  that  gave 
rise  to  the  charges  of  the  easy  acceptance 
of  drugs  as  a  form  of  exchange  in  the 
world  of  rock  music  led  mevitably  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  industr>-  it- 
self had  contributed  to  that  environ- 
ment. I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  re- 
cording of  lyrics  and  the  promotion  of 
rock  acts  extolling  the  use  of  drags, 
either  directly  or  through  code  words, 
must  have  had  their  effect  on  the  pre- 
dominantly young  audiences  who  listened 
to  the  record  and  flocked  to  rock  con- 
certs during  the  late  1960's. 

These  are  not  novel  concerns,  nor  are 
they  limited  to  those  outside  the  indus- 
try. Indeed,  some  of  the  most  biting  criti- 
cism of  this  aspect  of  the  record  industrj- 
has  come  from  indi\"duals  who,  in  one 
way  or  another,  have  been  part  of  it.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  in  an  article  in 
Hobday,  Gene  Lees,  lyricist,  writer,  rec- 
ord producer,  and  former  editor  of 
Downbeat  wrote: 

To  make  passing  reference,  in  songs  meant 
for  adults,  to  narcotics  and  characters  who 
use  them  is  one  thtog.  It  Is  quite  another, 
to  songs  meant  for  children  of  twelve,  and 
even  yoimger.  to  proclaim  that  It's  wise,  it  s 
hip.  It's  Inside  to  dissolve  the  responsibili- 
ties and  problems  of  a  difficult  world  to  the 
mists  of  a  martouana,  LSD  or  heroto  high. 
The  one  kind  of  song  occasionally  touches  on 
the  subject;  the  other  speclflcally  advocates 
the  use  of  dof>e,  even  \1  the  language  Is  some- 
times ambiguous  In  order  that  parents  may 
not  know  what  Is  being  said  ... 

.  .  .  For  the  sake  of  profits,  many  record 
companies  have  become,  In  effect,  an  unpaid 
advertising  medium  for  products  whose  chief 
supplier  Is  the  Mafia  ,  .  . 

In  the  September  1973  issue  of  High 
Fidelity  magazine,  Mr.  Lees  writes: 

...  Is  the  rock  world  Involved  with  dope? 
For  God's  sake,  yes!  Everj'body  in  the  busi- 
ness knows  It.  Is  dope  used  for  pavola? 
Yes!  ... 

.  .  .  An  Industry  that  never  even  p)er- 
celved — much  less  practiced — social  and  aes- 
thetic responsibility  as  part  of  the  complex 
of  McL\ihanesque  electronic  communica- 
tions, sought  the  widest  (and  Inevitably 
lowest!  common  denominator,  and  then 
turned  Its  powers  of  persuasion  to  the  task 
of  claiming  this  was  'great,  new,  significant, 
unprecedented"— In  a  word,  "heavy"  And  if! 
in  the  pursuit  of  profit,  they  allowed  their 
stoned-out  rockers  to  proselytize  their  sick- 
ness to  the  Impressionable  young,  all  well 
and  good  in  the  corjjorate  view  .  .  . 

Paul  G.  MarshaU,  New  York  attorney 
for  a  recording  firm  and  counsel  for  the 
Woodstock    festival    of    August     1969, 
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wrote  at  a  time  when  there  was  much 
criticism  of  the  industry  over  drug  lyrics : 
.  .  record  companies  and  miislc  pubUaliers 
have  been  responsible  for  the  lasuance  of 
many  successful  records,  bringing  million  of 
dollars  In  gross  revenues,  which  records  em- 
body the  performance  of  a  youth  extolling 
the  virtues  of  soft  drugs  and  LSD  Songs 
like  "Mr.  Tambourine  Man."  "Acapulco 
Gold."  "Lucy  m  the  Sky  wtth  Diamonds." 
"Got  my  Mojo  Working."  and  too  many 
others,  have  made  vast  fortunes  for  com- 
panies which  accept  the  money  and  deny 
the  responsibility  Would  one  turn  out 
phonograph  records  extolling  the  virtues  of 
forcible  rape,  armed  robbery,  or  kidnapping? 
The  answer,  I  think,  for  many  companies  is 
yes — as  long  as  there  Is  money  In  It  and  they 
don't  go  to  Jail  Several  company  executives 
have  said  that  were  not  Judges  and  mn 
only  giving  the  kids  what  they  want."  It  is 
the  same  argument  one  occasionally  hears 
used  in  the  Courts  of  New  York  to  defend 
narcotics  pushers. 

Writing  in  Life,  rock  critic  Albert 
Goldman  stated,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  by  drugs  of  two  rock  stars  In  1970: 

The  rock  culture  has  become  the  drug 
culture 

One  of  the  most  informative  examina- 
tions of  the  problem  I  have  come  across 
appeared  In  the  "Eulletin  on  Narcotics." 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Af- 
fairs. United  Nations.  October-December 
1969  The  author  goes  into  considerable 
d«tall  concerning  the  kind  of  link  that 
exists  between  drug  lyrics  and  drug 
taking 

I  want  to  quote  at  length  from  it  now 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
an  Intelligent  observer: 

That  young  songwriters  and  singers 
In  troubled  and  changing  times  should  pro- 
duce controversial  material  is  almost  to  be 
expected  But  that  presumably  mature  busi- 
ness executives  wtth  the  public  interest,  pre- 
sumably at  heart  should  allow  pro-pot  and 
pro-t£D  records  to  bombard  the  minds  of 
millions  of  youngsters  the  world  over  is  a  bit 
dliOcult  to  believe 

The  basic  reason  why  record  companies 
allowed  these  songs  to  be  released  Is  that 
they,  like  the  artists,  want  to  make  a  lot  of 
money,  and  they,  probably  even  more  than 
the  artists,  must  scout  for  and  follow  trends 
Besides,  in  the  rough  and  rocky  early  days 
of  the  drug  trend  ( there  was  some  degree  of 
prot«st  about  some  of  the  songs)  it  was  pos- 
sible for  company  executive  to  sit  behind 
covers  of  ambiguity  if  somebody  says  Sight 
Mil^s  High,  la  about  smoking  pot.  but  Jim 
McOulnn  says  It  Is  simply  about  an  airplane 
ride — that  J  good  enough  for  Columbia  Rec- 
ords Columbia  Records,  at  least,  has  a  clear 
conscience    .  . 

The  true  importance  of  the  music  per- 
haps. Is  that  through  the  controversy  it 
aroused,  it  bred  among  the  young  a  great. 
easy-going  famllUrlty  with  pot  and  LSD.  If 
ten  years  ago  Elvis  Presley  had  been  arrested 
for  a  narcotics  offence,  there  doubtless  would 
have  been  a  profoundly  shocked  reaction  and 
his  career  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
Jeopardised  Bvit  today,  when  beaUe  John 
Lennon  is  arrested  for  a  drug  offence,  none 
of  this  shock  Is  In  evidence,  and  his  career 
rolls  cheerftUly  along  Being  arrested  for  a 
drug  violation  is  almost  fashionable,  and 
certainly  nothing  unusual 

Kock  and  roll  stars  of  the  stature  of  the 
Beatles,  or  the  Rolling  Stones,  or  Donovan, 
hold  an  amazing  power  over  the  young  Any- 
one who  hM  witnessed  the  thousands  of 
spellbound,  hysterical  fans,  with  theU-  lon« 
hair,  boots,  and  moustaches  can  deduce  thu 


for  himself.  U  a  John  Leanon  or  Mick  Jag- 
ger  is  going  to  make  music  on  record  about 
something  as  serious  as  pot.  his  views  are  not 
Ukely  to  greatly  affect  In  one  way  or  the 
other  the  thinking  of  any  reasonable  adult: 
the  person  It  would  seem  most  lUtely  he  would 
affect  would  be  the  slightly  less  mature, 
greatly  more  Impressionable  person  who 
faithfully  buys  all  the  current  hits,  follows 
pop  stars  In  the  Press,  dresses  Uke  them  and 
goes  to  their  concerts:  that  great  part  of  the 
pop  audience  made  up  of  twelve  to  sixteen 
year  olds.  If  someone  wanted  to  seriously 
communicate  an  attitude  toward  drugs  to  an 
adult  audience,  the  safe  and  proper  way  to 
do  It  Is  through  an  adult  medium.  For  all 
the  ponderous  analyses  of  the  profundity  of 
popular  songs  in  the  serious  Press,  rock  and 
roll  remains,  perhaps  more  than  ever  aimed 
at  youngsters,  at  children. 

Whereas  some  public  figures  are  careful 
not  to  be  seen  smoking  ordinary  cigarettes 
for  fear  of  Influencing  Impressionable  young 
people,  the  Beatles  and  other  lUte-mlnded 
pop  musicians  have  seen  fit  to  be  reported  as 
having  experimented  with  LSD  and  having 
smoked  "pot"  for  fun  And  they  have  musi- 
cally reinforced  their  attitudes  m  the  public 
mind  by  releasing  a  profusion  of  drug-slanted 
pop  songs  The  songs  In  themselves  certainly 
can  have  done  little  harm;  it  Is  that  they 
appeared  to  be  advertisements  of  the  singers" 
feelings  and  attitudes,  and  It  Is  these  feel- 
ings and  attitudes  which  have  repeatedly 
been  shown  to  have  an  astounding  influence 
over  the  youth  of  the  world. 

The  end  result  of  it  all  perhaps,  is  that 
when,  sooner  or  later,  an  urban  child— who 
lives  in  the  ordinary  world,  not  In  the  pop 
world  where  a  drug  conviction  can  b« 
shrugged  off— is  offered  a  marijuana  cigar- 
ette or  a  doee  of  LSD.  he  will  rwmember  them 
not  as  something  his  health  and  hygiene 
teacher  spoke  warnlngly  about,  but  as  some- 
thing Mick  Jagger.  or  John  Lennon.  or  Paul 
MacCartney  had  used  and  enjoyed. 

Concerning  the  music  business  as  a 
whole.  Steve  Payley,  an  "AitR"_artlst 
and  repertory— man  of  Columbia  Rec- 
ords, and  confidant  of  rock-.star  Sly 
Stone,  was  quoted  In  Forbes  as  sayln^ 

This  business  Is  amoral  If  Hitler  put  to- 
gether a  combo  all  the  top  executives  would 
catch  the  next  plane  to  Arg«ntlna  to  sign 
him  up 

With  ringing  testimonials  like  these 
from  lndustr>'  Insiders,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  outsiders  have  also  cast  a  criti- 
cal eye  on  the  recording  industry 

FYom  time  to  time,  a  leader  in  the  In- 
dustry has  recognized  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  has  sought  to  meet  it  in  a 
responsible  way  A  case  very  much  in 
point  is  that  of  Mike  Curb,  former  presi- 
dent of  MOM  records  in  1970.  BUlboard 
a  leading  trade  publication  reported: 

MOM    Records    president    Mike    Curb    has 
dropped    ifl   acu   who.    in    his  opinion,   pro- 
mote snd  exploit  hard  drugs  through  music 
The  company  will  not  sign  artists  advocat- 
ing bard  drugs      .  . 

Curb  has  lined  up  appointments  with 
major  radio  broadcasters  to  explain  his  pol- 
icy -1-  ■  -J0^'^^  iolicn  their  support  to  ban 
^^'^         f  'y  drug-oriented  lyrics 

'-tt:.  said  that  hard  drug  groups 
"come  irmp  your  office,  wipe  out  your  secre- 
tary   •'-   \  '^.e  time  of  your  promotion  peo^ 
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tracts gives  MOM  an  out  for  Immediate  ter- 
mination of  the  contract, 

"We  are  now  explaining  to  groups  in  front 
that  they  cannot  advocate  and  exploit 
drugs  ••  Curb  added,  "MGM  wlU  not  be  used 
to  further  the  use  of  drugs.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Curb  said: 

As  records  become  hlu,  the  groups  per- 
form, not  Just  In  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  in  Atlanta.  Tennessee — all  over 
When  they  appear,  smashed  out  of  their 
minds,  and  describe  a  great  experience  they 
had  on  drugs,  they  glorUy  drugs.  I  credit 
hard-drug  record  acts  with  starting  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  new  young  drug  users. 

Curb's  action,  however,  was  met  by  a 
denunciation  from  Cllve  Davis,  head  of 
Columbia  Records,  and  then  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  well-known  record 
executives.  Davis  called  Curbs  action  a 
grandstand  play"  and  ■irresponsible". 
He  was  Joined  by  Irwin  H.  Steinberg, 
president  of  Mercury  Records,  who  said:' 

We  shouldn't  really  question  whether  or 
not  a  person  uses  drugs  in  his  private  life.  It 
Is  similar  to  the  question  of  a  long-haired 
football  player.  If  it  doesn't  stand  In  the  way 
of  doing  his  Job.  why  object? 

Mr.  Steinberg's  view  of  illegal  drug  use, 
in  which  a  decision  to  take  heroin  Is  on  a 
moral  level  with  a  decision  to  change 
hairstyles  may  seem  odd  to  those  outside 
the  industry.  But  other  record  spokes- 
men have  voiced  similar  sentiments. 

In  fairness.  It  should  be  stated  that 
there  are  those  outside  the  record  Indus- 
try who  feel  that  rock  music  has  not  had 
a  casual  effect  on  the  use  of  drugs  David 
E.  Smith,  a  doctor  at  Halght-Ashbury 
Clinic  In  San  Francisco  has  written: 

Drug  using  youth  likes  rock  music— non- 
drug  using  youth  likes  rock  music  There  Is 
no  casual  relationship  between  the  two,  but 
rock  music  Is  the  current  popular  form  of 
music  for  young  people.  Certainly  the  pa- 
tlente  that  we  saw  in  the  clinic  liked  rock 
music  but  I've  had  opportunity  to  lecture 
and  consult  all  over  the  country.  I've  found 
that  youth  In  general  has  a  great  attraction 
for  this  current  musical  form  whether  they 
use  drugs  or  not  Just  like  In  the  1950's.  they 
liked  rock  n'  roll  music  In  the  1940's  they 
liked  the  popular  music  of  that  era  .      . 

This  view  Is  widely.  If  not  universally, 
shared  throughout  the  industry.  It  has 
been  recently  stated  m  different  form 
by  Stanley  Oortikov,  in  a  letter  to  me. 
Gortikov,  former  head  of  Capitol  Rec- 
ords and  current  president  of  the  Re- 
cording Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica— RIAA— the  industry  trade  group, 
has  this  to  say  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  rock  and  drug  usage: 

The  drug  problem  is  of  serious  national 
concern,  and  there  have  been  numerous  ef- 
forts In  the  past  to  And  simple  solutions 
Drug  abuse  has  been  blamed  by  some  on  a 
variety  of  factors.  Including  "life  in  the 
ghetto,"  advertising,  the  "r-belllon  of  youth," 
and  on  rock  music. 

Such  superficial  solutions  are  unlikely  to 
provide  answers  to  this  complex  problem— 
and  certainly  are  not  supported  by  expert 
evidence 

Music  does  not  create  the  kUid  of  society 
In  which  we  live  Music  reflects  our  culture, 
as  Interpreted  by  the  artists  who  create  the 
music 

Today,  as  always,  popular  music  deals  with 
the  life  and  times  of  people.  As  In  literature, 
music  talks  of  human  aspirations  and  hu- 
man problems — of  love,  of  war  and  peace,  of 
brotherhood  It  would  t>e  surprising,  then.  If 
some  music  did  not  deal  with  the  subject 
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of  drugs.  It  se«ms  dangerous  to  assume, 
however,  that  references  to  drugs  In  music 
axe  necessarily  seeking  to  "encourage  or 
glamorize  the  use  of  drugs."  There  Is  a  good 
deal  of  recorded  music  that  warns  of  the 
dangers  of  drugs.  .  . 

Mr.  Gortikov  is  not  only  an  Industry 
spokesman,  but  an  executive  who  is 
widely  respected  by  his  fellows  and  what 
he  has  wTitten  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  rock  music  and  drugs  is,  I 
believe,  a  fair  and  accurate  reflection  of 
the  prevailing  attitude,  within  the  indus- 
try. 

And  there  the  battle  has  been  joined. 
On  one  side  there  are  thase — a  definite 
minority  within  the  Industrj-— who  be- 
lieve the  rock  acts  extolling  drugs  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  drug  epi- 
demic of  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies.  On  the  other  side  there  is  the 
majority  of  industry  executives  and 
many  of  the  recording  artists.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  drug  culture  wa-s  there 
before  rock  came  along  and  that,  if  some 
rock  acts  seemed  to  be  extolling  drugs, 
they  were  doing  nothing  more  than  re- 
flecting the  mood  that  already  existed  in 
the  young  audience. 

In  one  limited  sense,  Mr.  President,  this 
controversy  has  become  somewhat  aca- 
demic insofar  as  lyrics  are  concerned. 
Approving  references  to  drugs  have 
virtually  disappeared  from  popular 
songs.  Yet  the  question  remains:  was  the 
response  of  the  recordinK  industr.-  to  the 
drug  epidemic  of  the  late  .sixties  a  re- 
sponsible one?  I  think.  Mr.  President 
that  this  Is  a  question  that  the  Industry 
should  seek  to  answer.  I  think  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  now  for  industry 
leaders  to  face  their  critics  within  the 
Industry  In  an  open,  candid  manner.  'We 
live  in  a  time  of  unprecedented  hostility 
toward  business,  and  every  charge  of 
business  abuse  is  met  by  calls  for  gov- 
ernment regulations.  This  Is  why  the 
recording  industry  ought  to  be  so 
speclallj-  concerned  about  satisfying  the 
public  that  It  is  capable  of  an  honest 
examination  of  the  charges  that  have  in 
fact  been  leveled  at  it.  And  If  It  con- 
cludes that  some  have  been  well  made 
then  It  should  go  about  the  business  of 
housecleaning  In  an  open  and  effective 
manner. 

Above  all.  the  industry  must  demon- 
strate that  It  understands  Its  special  re- 
sponsibility to  American  youth  One  of 
the  reasons  I  undertook  my  investigation 
was  because  the  recording  industry  does 
have  a  special.  Indeed,  a  unique  and 
highly  influential  relationship  to  the 
young.  Time  magazine  discussed  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  popularity  of  the 
recording  industry  in  February  of  this 
year  Referring  to  the  readiness  of  the 
American  public  to  buy  records  Time 
said: 

...  Last  year  those  purses  responded  to 
the  galactic.  16-track.  monster-smash  tune 
of  nearly  »3  billion  In  records  and  tapes 
(»3  3  billion  worldwide),  making  music  for 
the  first  measurable  time  in  history  the 
most  popular  form  of  entertainment  In 
America.  The  television  may  drone  on  In  the 
living  room,  but  there  Is  little  that  youth 
wants  to  hear  from  Archie  Bunker  or  Mar- 
cus Welby— especially  since  It  ha*  found  both 
relevance  and  escape  in  magical  sound 
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Time  then  quoted  a  record  executive : 

.  ,  .  Music  Is  partlclpatorj'  now.  You've  got 
a  generation  buying  it  that  has  lived 
through  t*n  years  of  craziness  and  crlsLs. 
The  music  has  reflected  everv  facet  of  that 
period  ....  Those  klda  need  those  albums. 
You  can't  separate  It  from  their  lives 

Jonathan  ELsen,  scholar  and  critic  of 
the  rock  scene  said  in  an  introduction 
to  his  anthology  "The  Age  of  Rock  ': 

■  .  .  rock  now  must  be  seen  as  an  art 
form  lUce  any  other  that  arlse.s  from  and 
talks  to  the  people  In  direct  charged  and 
organic  ways  .  Today  there  is  a  sense  of 
participation  in  the  air,  a  sei.se  of  involve- 
ment with  ."society  and  with  evervciie  e'.se 
in  one's  generation— among  the  young  This 
Is  also  true  In  the  musical  world  where 
there  is  a  less  distinct  line  between  the 
audience  and  the  performer,  where  there  Ls 
less  and  less  a  tangible  effort  on  the  part  of 
a  muslcal-tacte  elite  to  impose  standards 
on  Its  Usteners,  more  of  a  feeling  that  the 
music  Is  what  the  people  themselves  want 
to  hear  .  . . 

...  No  music  has  been  able  to  Inspire  a 
greater  degree  of  participation  than  has  rock 
except  perhaps  tribal  music,  with  which  rock 
shares  many  analogies  , 

Mr.  President,  It  appears  obvious  to  me 
that  an  Industry  that  ha^  been  concerned 
in  recent  years  with  a  mu.'=ical  and  theat- 
rical form  that  has  been  concerned  in 
recent  years  with  a  musical  and  theatri- 
cal form  that  has  ln.splred  a  greater  de- 
gree of  participation  amone  Its  voung 
adherents  than  any  in  historv-  and  one 
which  is  the  most  popular  in  American 
history  Is  not  simply  another  business. 
So  far  as  American  youth  is  concerned 
It  Is  the  business  and  the  former  of  cul- 
tural attitudes  par  excellence. 

The  recording  Industrj-  is  even  now  un- 
dergoing an  Intense  and  much  needed 
period  of  introspection,  of  soul-searchlng. 
But  If  this  self-investigation  is  to  be 
fruitful  at  all.  I  do  not  think  it  :s  wise 
for  anyone  to  unilaterally  decide  that  the 
question  of  Industry  responsibility  to- 
ward youth  concerning  drug-related  rock 
acts  and  songs  is  one  that  is  over  and 
done  with.  -What  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  is  not  payola  or  drugola  or  cor- 
porate corruption,  but  the  wav  in  which 
the  Industry  looks  at  its  great,  unparal- 
leled power  not  only  to  reflect  popular 
attitudes— which  It  undeniably  does— but 
to  form  attitudes  as  well. 

In  the  course  of  our  Investigation  It 
was  discovered  that  within  certain  parts 
of  the  lndustr>-  there  was  a  kind  of  cor- 
porate schizophrenia  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  responsibility  that  a  corporation 
ought  to  exercise  when  It  is  dealing  with 
a  product  whose  main  consumer  is  the 
young. 

Now^here  has  this  been  better  showTi 
than  in  the  policies  which  existed  simul- 
taneously at  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  concerning  lyrics  of  songs  that 
might  tend  to  be  interpreted  by  youths 
as  approving  the  use  of  drugs. 

On  October  21,  1970,  Mr.  Robert  Cole 
vice  president.  CBS  owned  FM  stations! 
CBS  radio  division,  issued  a  memo  in 
which  he  stated : 

...  As  each  station  commences  to  feature 
individualized  locally-produced  musical  'are 
It  might  well  be  tUnely  to  re-afflrm  the  long- 
standing policy  of  close  scrutiny  of  lyrical 
content  with  respect  to  any  reference,  direct 


or  Indirect,  relating  to  glorifying  the  use  of 
drugs  In  any  form.  .  .  . 

On  April  1,  1971,  Mr.  Richard  W 
Jencks,  then  president  of  the  CBS/ 
Broadcast  Group  wrote : 

•  .  .  Whatever  may  b  the  merits  of  in- 
creased governmental  surveillance  in  this 
area  of  licensee  responslbllltv.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  CBS  long  before  this  expression 
ol  FCC  concern  had  adopted  and  Imple- 
mented a  policy  of  not  knowingly  broad- 
casting for  entertalnmert  purposes 'any  ma- 
terial that  promotes  or  glorifies  the  use  of 
Illegal  drugs.  We  have  recognized  that  the 
taiplementatlon  of  this  poUcy  calls  for  sound 
discretion  in  view  of  the  ambiguity  and  sub- 
tlety of  the  language  contained  In  contem- 
poraij  lyrics  and  In  view  of  the  desirability 
of  affording  maximum  scope  for  creative 
e.xp!-ession  consistent  with  the  public 
u-terest,  Ku-^iii, 

WhUe  the  Commission's  notice  does  not 
r  quire  alteration  of  our  pre-existing  policy 
It  does  suggest  the  deelrabUlty,  in  exercising 
our  review  of  recorded  material  or  of  live  oer- 
fonnances  of  musical  or  spoken  selections 
that  management  pe.-^nnel  firet  obtain  a 
^itten  copy  of  the  words  of  the  matensl 
in  question.  Such  a  written  copv  should  be 
Obtained  In  the  case  of  recoil ng^  either 
from  the  publisher  or  record  compfnv  o7lJ 
such  cannot  be  obtained  In  that  manner  bv 
istenlng  to  the  material  In  qu^t"o^  and 
transcribing  the  lyrics.  .  ,  .        ^"^""■'^    ana 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  willmgness  to  acknowledge  that 
radio  stations  have  a  responsibility  to 
screen,  as  it  were,  lyrics  of  songs  broad - 

CnlZV.  u'  P-^'^'^'  ^^r^-^yes.  and  the 
Columbia  Broaacastmg  System  Ls  to  be 
congratulated  for  such  fine  effort^ 

But,  at  the  same  time  that  CBS  broad- 
casting divisions  were  calling  for  close 
scruuny  of  any  IvtIcs  being  broadcast 
over  the  CBS  airwaves,  the  chief  of 
another  major  division  of  CBS  took  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  point  of  view  Clive 
Davis,  as  reported  in  Billboard  said- 

Th.-  charges  that  muslc-speclfically  rock 
music— supports  and  encourages  drug  ex- 
perimentation Which  leads  to  addiction  is 
at  the  least  erroneous  and  at  the  most  a 
complete  reversal  of  a  cultural  process  Music 
is  a  reflection  of  a  culture;  a  footnote  to  the 
events  within  a  society. 

Mr.  Davis  was  reported  by  radio  station 
owner  Gordon  McClendon  as  ha\lng 
stated  at  an  industr>-  meeting  that  Co- 
lumbia Records  will  produce  and  market 
to  the  general  public  records  containing 
any  lyrics  that  are  conducive  to  creativ- 
ity." Mr.  McClendon's  remarks  were  ako 
published  in  Billboard 

Here  we  have  a  situation  that  reflects 
I  thinK.  the  cunous  schizophrenia  that 
has  afllicted  the  industry  in  dealing  with 
the  ver>'  difficult  problem  of  alleged  d^ug 
lyrics.  With  whom  did  CBS'  cliief  execu- 
tives agree?  If  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr  Jencks 
were  correct  then  it  was  not  onlv  permi-;- 
slble  but  desirable  to  have  Ivrics 
screened.  But  if  Mr,  Davis  was  correct 
It  was  an  attempt  at  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  speech  to  even  hint  at  any 
such  screening  on  the  part  of  CBS  If 
Mr.  Davis'  view  reflected  CBS  policy 
correctly,  then  Mr,  Cole  and  Mr  Jencks 
were  deliberately  interfering  with  free 
expression,  according  to  CBS,  But  if  Mr 
Cole  and  Mr.  Jencks  reflected  true  CBS 
policy,  then  Mr.  Davis  was  being  irre- 
sponsible In  not  screening  lyrics 
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If,  finally.  CBS  as  a  corporate  entity 
was  content  to  live  with  these  diametri- 
cally opposed  points  of  view.  It  can  only 
be  assumed  that  either  the  question  of 
drug  lyrics  wsw  no',  thought  to  be  Impor- 
tant enough  to  call  for  a  companywlde 
policy  or  that  somehow  both  views  re- 
flected CBS  policy  If  CBS  thinks  that 
drug  lyrics  broadcast  over  CBS  radio 
stations  should  be  carefully  examined, 
why  did  not  that  same  concern  reflect 
Itself  In  the  record  division?  Or  could 
It  be  that  CBS's  concern  over  the  broad- 
casting of  drug-related  lyrics  reflected 
more  of  a  concern  over  the  adverse  effect 
on  the  FCC  than  It  did  for  its  effect  on 
young  listeners?  I  draw  no  such  con- 
clusion, but  certainly  the  ambivalence 
of  CBS  policy  invites  such  a  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  for  one  do  not  under- 
stand precisely  what  the  ofQclal  view  of 
CBS  was  toward  drug  lyrics  as  It  is  ob- 
vious from  the  evidence  that  one  division 
of  the  company  thought  drug  related 
lyrics  were  dangerous  enough  to  warrant 
close  preplay  scrutiny  by  CBS  broad- 
casters while,  at  the  same  time,  another 
division  of  CBS  refused  to  even  con- 
sider such  a  policy  I  have  no  doubt  that 
each  point  of  view  was  held  from  sincere 
convictions,  but  I  do  not  see  how  else  we 
may  interpret  this  conflict  except  to  say 
that  on  matters  of  the  utmost  public 
concern  one  of  the  leading  communica- 
tions companies  In  the  world  was  project- 
ing two  different  and  irreconcilable 
policies. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  drug  culture  and  the 
record  Industry  that  sheds  light  on  the 
degree  of  corporate  responsibility  or  laclc 
of  it  shown  by  major  record  companies 
during  this  period. 

I  refer  to  advertising  placed  by  major 
record  companies  in  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  underground  press  dur- 
ing the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies. 
The  advertising  I  refer  to  is  so  blatantly 
drug-oriented  that  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  about  a  laclc  of  corporate 
responsibility,  during  a  time  when  busi- 
ness— especially  a  business  dealing  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  young — should 
have  been  more  acutely  aware  of  youth's 
firrowlng  fascination  with  drug  experi- 
mentation. 

As  evidence  of  the  inexcusable  attempt 
at  the  seduction  of  American  youth 
through  the  use  of  drug-oriented  adver- 
tising, let  me  present  the  full  text  of  an 
ad  which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Free  F>ress  on  April  4.  1969: 

The  Chicago  heart  pump  out  a  stre&m  of 
ajitl-llfe  corpuacles  that  rush  through  the 
Mam  Vein  searching  for  a  place  to  hide 
AOBTA  feels  every  pulse  and  takes  the  flow 
and  purUles  It  There  Is  a  rush  of  new 
thought  and  PeeUngs  that  My: 

PeeUng  rather  high 
Peeling  rather  high 
And  I'm  never  coming  down 
Down,  down  down" — AORTA. 
Muaic  in  a  Main  Vein  On  Columbu  Records 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  state  that 
when  an  advertisement  telLs  its  young 
readers  of  a  "nish."  of  "music  In  the 
main  vein"  of  "feeling  high."  there  can 
be  no  other  rational  interpretation  than 
that  the  creators  of  the  advertisement 
deliberately  and  openly  used  the  lan- 


guage associated  with  the  heroin  thrill 
in  order  to  sell  records  to  young  people. 
It  should  not  be  thought  that  CBS  was 
the  only  corporation  to  use  this  kind  of 
advertising  poUcy  Cadet  Concept  rec- 
ords advertised  in  the  East  Village  Other 
in  March  1968,  telling  the  young  reader 
to  "Turn  yourself  on  with  a  diamond 
needle"  Elektra  Records  used  a  picture 
of  a  bottle  of  pills,  obviously  not  aspirin, 
with  the  words  "For  Relief  of  All  Kinds 
of  Misery— Take  One  of  These,"  to  sell 
records.  Los  Angeles  Free  Press.  Capitol 
Records  offered  a  full-page  ad  showing 
a  leopard  perched  In  a  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  what  are  obviously  supposed  to 
be  amphetamine  pills.  Berkeley  Barb. 
October  1968. 

Given  more  ads,  given  the  suggestive 
lyrics  of  so  much  of  the  rock  music  of 
the  late  sixties.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
recent  statements  by  record  industry 
executives  about  corporate  responsibility 
have  met  with  such  widespread  cyni- 
cism. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  give  my  own 
replies  to  some  of  the  arguments  I  have 
come  across  in  recent  weeks  from  those 
in  the  Industry  who  are  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit that  there  has  been  any  occasion  for 
public  concern.  I  hope  my  own  reaction 
to  them  will  prove  of  some  help  In  bring- 
ing perspective  to  discussions  within  the 
industry : 

First.  Kids  do  not  take  drugs  solely  be- 
cause they  listen  to  rock  lyrics. 

No  one  says  that  they  do,  so  why  set 
up  a  strawman?  But  Just  because  there 
is  no  clinically  provable  link  between 
drug  usage  and  drug-oriented  rock  music 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  discard  the 
conclusions  or  Intuitions  of  dozens  of 
observers  both  in  and  out  of  the  Industry. 
Given  not  Just  the  lyrics,  but  the  am- 
bience of  the  rock  acts  and  the  publicity 
that  extolled  them.  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  net  effect  has  not  been  at  the 
very  least  to  lower  the  threshold  of  re- 
sistance among  the  more  susceptible. 

Second.  Drug  taking  has  underlying 
causes  Get  rid  of  those  causes  and  kids 
will  stop  taking  drugs.  Kids  are  alienated 
and  bored  because  of  great  Injustices  In 
society.  Eton't  blame  rock  for  society's 
faults. 

Nobody  la  blaming  rock  for  the  entire 
drug  phenomenon.  Of  course  drug  taking 
has  underlying  causes  unconnected  with 
rock.  But  Just  because  the  causes  for 
drug  taking  are  complex  does  not  mean 
that  an  examination  of  rocks  link  with 
drugs  might  not  tell  us  something  about 
the  role  of  records,  and  perhaps  of  the 
recording  industry  In  spreading  the  drug 
culture 

Third.  Rock  music  reflects  society.  It 
Is,  In  Cllve  Davis"  phrase,  "a  footnote  to 
the  events  within  a  society". 

Music  is,  of  course,  a  reflector  of  cul- 
ture But,  at  the  same  time,  like  any  other 
art  form,  it  is  also  a  former  of  cultural 
attitudes.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
wholesale  participation  of  youth  in  the 
most  popular  entertainment  form  In  his- 
tory did  not  have  some  effect  In  planning 
or  reinforcing  certain  positive  attitudes 
to  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  not  the 
least  among  which  was  drugs.  Roek  did 
not  deal  exclusively  with  drugs,  but  In  Its 
dnjg-aspecta  In  the  19e0's  It  Ls  fair  to 


suggest  that  It  could  well  have  played 
an  Important  role  in  forming  certain  at- 
titudes. If  it  did  not.  it  is  the  first  popular 
art  form  In  history  that  did  not  play 
such  a  role  of  "culture-former"  And.  be- 
cause rock  was  ubiquitous  In  the  world 
of  American  youth — concerts,  records  to 
play  at  home,  radio,  both  AM  and  FM. 
tapes,  magazines,  films — is  not  it  fair  to 
suggest  that  an  explicit  acceptance,  let 
alone  a  glorification,  of  the  drag  culture 
played  some  role  In  forming  outlooks  on 
drugs? 

Industry  spokesmen  are  eager  to  point 
to  those  programs  in  which  the  Industry 
cooperated  with  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  fighting  drug  abuse.  Mr. 
Gortlkov  has  stated  In  this  regard: 

RIAA  was  commended  by  the  White  House 
Special  Action  Office  Por  Drug  Abuse  as  "one 
of  the  first  major  industries  to  volunteer 
cooperation  (in  1969)  In  the  government's 
Drug  Abuse  Information  Program" 

The  Industry  Is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  such  cooperation.  It  Is  evident 
that  industry  spokesmen  approve  of  the 
work  that  the  Action  Office  Is  doing  and 
are  willing  to  cooperate  In  helping  that 
Office  to  fight  the  scourge  of  drug  abuse. 
Yet.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  industry 
could  fail  to  understand  the  full 
adverse  impact  of  Its  records  on  youth- 
ful attitudes  toward  drugs  A  recent 
pamphlet  entitled  "Special  Action  Office 
for  Eh-ug  Abuse  Prevention  Answers 
the  Most  Frequently  Asked  Ques- 
tions About  Drug  Abuse."  there  Is  a 
list  of  the  eight  most  frequently  offered 
reasons  for  drug  abuse.  At  least  four  of 
those  reasons  are  of  particular  Interest 
concerning  the  possible  Influence  of  the 
recording  industry  In  fostering  drug 
culture: 

The  hoped-for  enjoyment  of  drug  effects. 

The  "peer  pressure"  which  leads  an  individ- 
ual, especially  a  young  one,  to  conform  to 
current  styles  Ui  bebavtor,  entertainment— 
and  drugs. 

The  search  for  different  perception  and 
Ideas  which  some  persons  believe  they  can 
obtain  from  mlnd-altertng  drugs. 

The  statements  of  proeelytlzers  who  pro- 
claim the  "goodness"  of  drugs. 

No  one  denies  that  during  the  late 
sixties  there  were  rock  songs  that  told  of 
hoped-for  enjoyment  of  drugs.  The 
peer  pressure  on  young  people  to  con- 
form to  current  styles  In  behavior,  enter- 
tainment— and  drags  certainly  can  be 
traced  in  part  at  least,  to  the  Industry 
that  creates  and  fosters  the  entertain- 
ment form  to  which  so  many  youths 
conform  their  life  style.  The  role  of 
psychedelic  lyrics  and  rock  acts  cer- 
tainly brought  to  a  wide  audience  the 
Idea  of  altered  perception  and  mind- 
blowing  as  a  positive  good.  Finally,  the 
statements  on  and  off  stage  by  certain 
rock  stars  can  be  said  to  be  those  of 
proselytize  rs. 

Thus,  while  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to 
be  denigrating  the  positive  role  played  by 
the  Industry  in  antldrag  programs.  It 
seems  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  ask  why  the 
industry  did  not  examine  its  own  respon- 
sibility In  creating  and  fostering  the 
psychological  atmo.'^phere  in  which  these 
reasons  for  drug  taking  could  prosper. 

Fourth  Jazz  stars  took  drags.  Movie 
stars  take  drugs.  Why  single  out  the  rock 
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music  world  for  criticism?  Besides,  what 
a  star  does  in  his  private  life  is  his  own 
affair.  The  companies  had  no  respon- 
sibility to  tell  rock  stars  how  to  live. 

This  argument  depends  upon  the  erro- 
neous premise  that  drug  usage  among 
rock  stars  was  a  private  phenomenon. 
Now  the  fact  is  that  the  historical  record 
tells  us  precisely  the  opposite.  Drugs  were 
not  only  used  by  rock  stars,  but  were 
referred  to  In  songs  on  stage  and  on  rec- 

d.  and  were  referred  to  In  little  asides 
I J  tlie  audience  so  as  to  gain  rapport  with 
the  marlJuana-smoklng  or  drug-taking 
crowd.  Thus  drug  taking  was  a  well- 
publicized  aspect  of  the  commercial  rock 
scene.  This  last  point  was  made  to  my 
staff  by  a  record  executive  who  formerly 
worked  In  the  rock  concert  field. 

The  Jazz-drug  analogy  just  does  not 
hold  up  imder  examination.  Drug  taking 
among  Jazz  stars  was  a  private  affair, 
A  as  not  referred  to  specifically  or  infer- 
entlally  in  their  acts,  was  always  seen 
and  referred  to  as  a  source  of  trouble  for 
jazz  stars — they  could  not  play  in  cer- 
tain clubs  In  New  York  City  because  the 
police  would  not  give  them  a  license — 
and  was  always  referred  to  as  a  danger 
in  trade  publications.  Quite  the  contrary 
IS  true  with  drug  rock. 

Fifth.  Stop  picking  on  the  record  com- 
panies. They  cannot  control  the  lives  of 
their  artists.  How  is  a  record  executive  to 
know  at>out  drug  usage  by  record  stars? 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  perhaps  the 
weakest  argument  of  all.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  recording  executives  did  not 
know  the  well-advertised,  often  self- 
evident  drug  use  of  the  part  of  their 
-stars?  Yet,  this  is  precisely  what  top 
recording  executives  informed  members 
of  my  staff  during  our  investigation.  How 
was  It  possible  for  these  executives  to 
have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  illegal 
drug  usage — which  Mr.  Gortlkov  as  an 
industry  spokesman  has  said  the  industry 
!>  against — when,  to  give  one  example, 
rock  star  Eric  Clapton  was  quoted  in 
1970  In  the  New  York  Times  as  saying: 

We're  all  hooked  on  something,  .  .  .  Take 
the  drugs  away  from  many  rock  musicians 
M\A  blues  players  and  you'd  be  left  with 
only  half  a  man.  It's  no  good  blaming  the 
war  in  Vietnam  for  our  situation;  we're  not 
Topping  out.  Ours  is  a  universal  problem; 
how  to  find  peace  in  a  society  which  we  feel 
to  be  h^tlle.  We  want  to  express  that  search 
:n  our  music  since  that  Is  our  most  elo- 
quent voice.  We  need  the  drugs  to  help  us, 
to  free  our  minds  and  our  Imaginations  from 
the  prejudices  and  snobbery  that  have  been 
bred  into  us.  And  there  is  not  one  who 
doesn't  wish  for  that. 

Mr.  Albert  Goldman  in  a  recent  Inter- 
view with  the  National  Broadcasting 
System  said : 

People  In  these  companies  are  well  aware 
of  what's  going  on.  I  mean,  how  can  you 
miss  It?  Everybody  who  goes  through  pro- 
motion parties,  or  recording  sessions  or 
Junkets,  or  this  or  that,  sees  drugs  being 
passed  around. 

Betty  Rollin  of  NBC  News  has  said : 
Heroin  use  among  rock  performers  Is  not 
uncommon.  Nor  is  It  much  of  a  secret.  There 
are  rock  performers  who  would  no  more  walk 
out  on  a  stage  or  into  a  recording  studio 
without  being  high,  than  they  would  play 
their  electric  guitar  without  plugging  it  in. 
Nor  is  drug  use  much  of  a  secret.  Indeed, 
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much  rock  music  of  the  past  decade  has  been 
a  kind  of  celebration  of  drugs — LSD,  speed, 
cocaine,  heroin. 

So  much,  Mr.  President,  for  some  of 
the  principal  arguments  I  have  run 
into.  I  also  acknowledge  that  the  major- 
ity of  rock  acts  and  songs  did  not  deal 
with  drugs.  But  is  it  really  so  vsrong 
to  suggest  that  those  acts  and  records 
which  did  deal  with  drugs,  either  in 
lyrics  or  their  total  impact  had  a  power- 
ful effect  on  young  audiences  lowering 
their  resistance  to  the  seductive  call  to 
experimentation?  Their  effect  was,  if  we 
are  to  believe  scholars  in  the  field,  was 
to  provide  a  subtle  climate  that  helped 
shape  prevailing  attitudes  toward  the 
use  of  di-ugs. 

There  is  one  area,  Mr.  President,  in 
which  I  am  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  industry.  This  concerns  the 
value  of  much  of  today's  popular  music, 
which  must  be  considered  as  "art"  in  the 
popular  American  sense  of  that  term. 
And  because  it  is  art.  It  is  more  than  a 
mirror.  It  is  also  a  former  of  attitudes 
and  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  record  in- 
dustry's great  influence  that  should,  I 
feel,  be  understood. 

The  industry  itself  admits  this  in  a 
rather  roundabout  way.  The  industry 
speaks  proudly  of  the  numerous  con- 
tributions it  has  made  toward  antidrug 
programs.  Recording  stars  have  made 
spot  Eumouncements  deploring  the  use 
of  drags  and  the  RIAA  helped  to  create 
long  playing  records  for  use  by  radio 
stations  on  v/hich  expei-ts  talked  about 
the  danger  of  drug  use. 

The  Industry  says  to  its  critics: 

We  have  responsibly  tised  our  talents  to 
fight  drug  use. 

But  the  argument  admits  the  validity 
of  the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at 
the  industry.  If  the  industry  Is  certain 
that  antidrug  messages  effect  youth's  at- 
titudes— else  why  record  such  messages 
in  the  first  place? — how  can  they  also  be 
so  certain  that  acts  and  songs  which  ex- 
tolled drug  usage  were  only  "reflections" 
01  the  audience  and  in  no  way  a  con- 
tributor to  audience  attitudes  toward 
drag  taking?  How  can  a  brief  nonmusical 
recorded  message,  telling  factually  of 
drug  danger,  be  effective  in  shaping  anti- 
drug attitudes — which  the  industry 
claims  it  is — while  a  high-powered,  psy- 
cnedelic,  wild,  driving,  wailing,  expertly 
performed  rock  act  in  which  the  joy  of 
drug  usage  is  either  explicitly  or  Im- 
plicitly present  is  supposedly  ineffective 
in  shaping  pro-drag  attitudes? 

Mr.  President,  the  recording  industry 
itself  is  best  able  to  examine  these  ques- 
tions. There  are,  as  I  have  shown,  differ- 
ing views  in  and  out  of  the  recording 
industry  as  to  the  extent  to  which  its 
past  practices  have  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  the  drug  culture  among  our 
young.  We  need  an  honest  assessment  of 
the  facts:  and  if  the  facts  reveal  that 
there  have  indeed  been  widespread 
abuses,  and  if  the  recording  industry  did 
in  fact  contribute  to  a  climate  of  ac- 
ceptance of  drugs,  then  we  also  need  to 
see  appropriate  measures  and  standards 
adopted  to  preclude  a  continuation  or 
repetition  of  such  abuses  in  the  future. 
I  hope  the  Industry  will  rise  to  the  chal- 


lenge. I  hope  it  will  because  each  business 
must  stand  ready  to  keep  its  owti  house 
in  order  lest  others — I  speak  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — be  tempted  to  do  the 
housekeeping  for  it.  But  most  impor- 
tantlj',  I  hope  it  will  because  this  is  a 
business  that  has  a  most  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  young  of  this  co'antr>-  and 
this  fact  involves  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility that  responsible  executives  cannot 
and  ought  not  try  lo  avoid. 


AUTHOR IZ.^TION    FOR    COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  its  reports  on  H.R.  3153, 
H.R.  8214.  and  H.R.  11104. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMPENSATION  KST>  OTHER  EMOL- 
UMENTS ATTACHED  TO  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  ATTORNEY  GENTIRAI^- 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary'  Inquirj-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XTID.  Has  an  order 
been  entered  for  the  consideration  of  S. 
2673  upon  the  disposition  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr  Gerald  R.  Ford? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
has  not  been  entered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  such  time  as  the  bill  (S. 
2673)  the  so-called  Attorney  General  bill, 
is  called  up  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  5  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  'oetween  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  or  their  designees,  with 
one-half  hour  on  any  amendment  to  the 
bill,  with  one-haK  hour  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  and  that  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  state  for  the  record  that  this 
consent  agreement  has  been  checked 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Con.mntee. 
the  distinguished  Senator  Irom  Hawaii 
'Mr.  FoNG',  and  also  with  the  rarJcmg 
minority  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrusk.^  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  "Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYTID.  Mr,  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 26,  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

At  that  time,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  routine  morning 
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business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business. 
If  there  Is  no  legislative  business  to  be 
transacted,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R  Ford  for  the  ofBce  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  there  Is  legislative  business  that  has 
been  cleared  for  action,  then,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  such  business. 

At  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  p.m.,  on  Mon- 
day. November  26.  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  following 
treaties:  Calendar  No.  22  and  Calendar 
No.  23.  they  being  Executive  N.  a  protocol 
amending  the  1928  convention  concern- 
ing international  expositions,  and  Execu- 
tive Q.  a  protocol  to  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Convention,  respectively. 

A  yea-and-nay  vote  will  begin  at  the 
hour  of  2  pjn.  That  rollcall  will  extend 
to  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m..  allotting  30 
minutes  for  the  one  rollcall  vote  on  the 
two  treaties,  which  ordinarily  would  re- 
qmre  30  minutes  with  two  rollcall  votes: 
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that  Is,  the  one  rollcall  vote  will  count  for 
two  votes. 

At  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  the  Senate  will 
either  begin  consideration  or  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ford,  whichever  Is  the  case,  as  dictated 
by  clrcimastances  on  Monday.  It  Is  not 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  vote 
on  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Ford  on  Mon- 
day. Debate  wlU  ensue  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Eiftemoon.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  vote  on  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Ford  can  occur  on  Tuesday. 

That  at>out  wraps  It  up  for  Monday 
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Chair  wishes  the  same  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
11:31  a.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  un- 
til Monday.  November  26.  1973.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNNffiN"!  TO  MONDAY. 
NOVEMBER  26.  1973 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
If  there  be  no  further  bioslness  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  378.  as  amended  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  Monday.  No- 
vember 26.  1973.  with  a  happy  Thanks- 
giving to  everyone. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  21,  1973: 
Uppeb   Obcat   Lakzs   Regional   Commission 

Raymond  C.  Anderson,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Federal  cochalrman  of  the  Upper  Oreat  Lakes 
Regional  Commlsalon, 

(TTie  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commJtmente  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. ) 

In  thb  Nationai.  Ocsanic  and  Atmospkzuc 
Administration 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration nominations  beginning  Kenneth  E. 
Lilly.  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Contantlne  E.  Merclas,  to  be  ensign, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  app>eared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  November  18, 1973. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  TWO  CHINAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J    SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  15,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr.  8pe«Ucer.  last  week 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China — PRC — 
purchased  the  imposing  Windsor  Park 
Hotel  in  Washington,  reportedly  for  an 
Embassy,  at  a  staggering  $5  to  $6  million, 
^relgn  policy  observers  say  this  signals 
establishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Commu- 
nist China  Currently  the  50-man  PRC 
delegation  in  Washington  is  strictly  un- 
ofBclal  But  the  new  American  obsession 
with  mainland  China  poses  a  distressing 
dilemma  for  one  US  ally  of  a  quarter 
century,  the  Republic  of  China — ROC — 
located  on  the  L=land  of  Taiwan 

Both  the  PRC  and  ROC  Insist  there  is 
but  one  China,  each  adamantly  claiming 
Its  capital  £is  the  seat  of  government. 
Free  China  knows  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  will  mean  the  ouster  of 
its  Einbassy  from  the  United  States.  Just 
as  seating  the  PRC  in  the  United  Na- 
tions meant  expulsion  for  the  Republic 
of  China  in  1971.  When  the  United 
States  first  sought  a  new  relationship 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
U.S.  offlcials  acknowledged  the  principle 
of  one  China,  but  scrupulously  avoided 
mention  of  either  capital.  Our  real  pol- 
icy, In  fact,  has  been  a  Juggling  act  of 
balancing  one  China  off  against  the 
other. 

For  25  years,  the  ROC  has  enjoyed 
US.  recognition  and  has  maintained  Its 
Embassy  in  Washington.  But  friendship 
between  these  two  nations  has  been  more 
than  Just  a  diplomatic  venture;  we  hold 
similar  values  of  Individual  liberty.  To 


this  day  the  Republic  of  China  Is  one  of 
the  freest  in  Asia  Through  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  of  1954,  the  United 
States  has  made  Invasion  by  Red  China 
across  the  90-mlie-wlde  Taiwan  Strait 
unfeasible.  America  also  provided  econo- 
mic assistance  to  ROC  and  In  1965  their 
industriousness  made  possible  a  complete 
phaseout  of  development  aid,  one  of  the 
few  nations  to  become  so  self-reliant.  In 
fact.  Free  China  has  benefited  from  an 
11-percent  growth  rate  In  the  gross  na- 
tional product  for  each  of  the  last  4 
years,  a  phenomenal  success  for  a  de- 
veloping nation.  Yet,  all  this  may  change 
If  we  switch  recognition  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  Communist  China. 

US  foreign  policy  has  focused  recent- 
ly on  accommodating  past  enemies  to 
reduce  past  cold  war  tensions.  However, 
this  sudden  shift  has  left  traditional 
allies  out  in  the  cold,  a  policy  for  which 
the  White  House  and  State  Department 
bear  responsibihty  since  Congress  has 
no  power  over  the  game  of  diplomacy. 
One  conceivable  result  of  this  policy 
switch  might  be  a  U.S.  troop  pullout  from 
the  Island  of  Taiwan,  leaving  it  vtilner- 
able  to  the  other  China.  Another  prob- 
able one  Is  the  recognition  of  the  PRC. 

While  it  is  wise  to  better  International 
relationships,  it  Is  neither  prudent  nor 
expedient  to  sacrifice  a  proven  ally  with 
similar  ideals  to  a  suddently  friendly 
former  adversary.  We  seem  to  be  bank- 
ing too  heavily  on  Red  Chinese  promises 
of  friendship 

In  the  past,  otir  word  haa  been  our  bond 
and  allies  were  assured  of  a  consistent 
loyalty  by  the  United  States.  Only  dem- 
onstrations that  the  United  States  Is 
not  abandoning  free  China  can  main- 
tain American  credibility  with  Its  friends 
worldwide  Two  convincing  shows  of 
American  good  faith  could  prove  the 
United  States  a  true  ally  to  the  Republic 


of  China:  Continuing  military  support 
and  sponsoring  the  seating  of  both 
Chirms  in  the  U.N. 

Ample  precedent  has  been  set  in  the 
UN.  for  the  admission  of  two  Chinas; 
currently  both  East  and  West  Germany 
enjoy  membership.  South  Korea  recently 
made  a  bid  to  Join  the  U.N.  under  a 
separate  flag  from  her  neighbor  North 
Korea,  a  move  backed  by  the  United 
States.  Even  North  and  South  Vietnam 
can  see  the  possibility  that  both  can 
belong  to  the  General  Assemly — so  why 
not  China? 


HON.  LES  ARENDS  TO  RETIRE 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  IS.  1973 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
one  Member  has  served  in  this  House 
longer  than  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  Honorable  Leslie  C  Arends.  That 
man  is  the  dean  of  the  House,  my  fellow- 
Texan  and  friend,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman.  Only  one  other  Member  has 
served  as  long  as  Les  Arends,  and  that  is 
another  Texan,  the  Honorable  George  H, 
Mahon. 

Les  Arends  came  to  Congress  In  1935. 
During  his  nearly  four  decades  of  service 
here  vast  changes  have  occurred  In  our 
Nation  and  In  the  world.  But,  one  im- 
changlng  factor  has  been  the  dedication 
of  our  friend  from  Illinois  to  his  country, 
his  responsibilities  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  to  his  party. 

He  Is  a  strong  party  man.  For  some  30 
years  he  has  been  an  Important  part  of 
the  House  Republican  organization.  But 
never  to  my  knowledge  has  he  allowed 
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partisan  considerations  to  Interfere  with 
personal  friendship.  For  my  owti  part,  I 
have  found  him  my  friend  from  the  time 
I  came  to  Congress.  His  knowledge  and 
experience  have  been  enormously  help- 
ful to  me  on  many  occasions. 

When  Les  Arends  announced  recently 
that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term.  Members  on  both  sides 
received  the  news  with  sorrow  and  dis- 
may. His  wise  counsel,  his  consideration 
of  other  Members,  his  gift  for  friend- 
ship will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us. 
His  departure  wUl  be  a  loss  of  magnitude 
to  this  body — and  to  me  personally. 


THE    WAR    POWERS    RESOLUTION 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  15.  1973 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing discussion  In  the  press  of  the  re- 
cently  enacted   war   powers   resolution 
prompts  me  to  explain  my  ovra  position 
on  this  extremely  significant  legislation. 
I  have  long  sought  a  more  effective 
role  for   Congress  in   national   securitv 
decisionmaking.  Constituents  frequently 
have  expressed  to  me  their  conviction 
that  an  intensive  congressional  debate 
and  yea-or-nay  vote  should  precede  any 
significant    involvement    of    American 
forces  in  hostilities  or  in  situations  likely 
to  become  hostile.  Accordingly,  I  sup- 
ported the  war  powers  legislation  when 
It  initially  came  before  the  House,  as  well 
as  the  conference  report  on  the  measure. 
However,  the  context  in  which  the  House 
once  again  considered  the  legislation  on 
November  7  was  markedly  different  from 
that  in  which  it  previousiy  had  come  be- 
fore the  House,  On  the  basi.s  of  my  per- 
sonal Interpretation  of  my  legislative  re- 
sponsibility, the  distinction  led  me  to 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  disap- 
proval. 

The  diCference  between  support  of  leg- 
islation as  it  first  moves  through  Con- 
gress and  support  of  a  bill  that  has  been 
vetoed  by  the  President  Is  comparable  to 
the  distinction  between  jurors  responsi- 
bilities in  a  civil  case  as  opposed  to  a 
criminal     proceeding.     A     decision     is 
reached  in  a  civil  case  on  a  tipping  of 
evidence,  while  a  defendant  In  a  criminal 
proceeding,   given  the  far  more  severe 
consequences  which  may  result,  must  be 
proven  guilty  beyond  reasonable  doubt: 
in  other  words,  In  a  criminal  proceeding, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  far  greater. 

My  initial  support  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  refiected  my  conviction  that  the 
evidence  of  recent  years  compels  Con- 
gress to  reassert  Its  role  In  decisions  of 
this  nature.  My  decision  t^  sustain  the 
President's  veto,  however,  arose  from  a 
careful  reassessment  of  the  legislation 
in  a  new  context,  an  examination  which 
seriously  undermined  my  confidence  in 
the  soundness  of  the  biU  and  Its  capacity 
to  meet  my  constituents  objectives. 

First,  In  the  wake  of  the  President's 
disapproval,  concern  was  increasingly 
expressed  that  the  bill  broadened  rather 


than  narrowed  the  President's  authority 
tc  commit  U.S.  troops  to  action.  A  num- 
ber of  prominent  congressional  Demo- 
crats generally  associated  with  a  liberal 
or  dovish  orientation,  such  as  Missouri's 
Richard  Bolling  and  Iowa's  John  Cul- 
ver, voted  to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 
I  decided  that  I  could  not  support  the 
attempt  to  override  this  veto,  aware  as 
I  was  that  astute  observers  feared  that 
the  consequences  of  the  measure  would 
be  opposite  ^-^   those  intended. 

Second,  the  most  potent  provision  in 
this  legislation  is  that   which  enabled 
Congress    by    concurrent    resolution    to 
compel  the  withdrawal  of  *-oops  at  any 
time.    Concurrent    resolutions,    because 
they  do  not  require  Presidential  signa- 
ture, normally  do  not  have  the  force  of 
law.  Yet  the  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
vision in  the  War  Powers  Act  was  in- 
tended  to   have   very   significant   legal 
effect.    Unless    the    warnings    of    those 
Members  who  thought  the  bill  actually 
expanded    Presidential    authority    were 
correct,  the  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
vision appeared  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Third,  despite  the  measure's  pro\-isions 
which  sought  to  make  a  bill  or  resolution 
in  support  of  continued  U.S.  troops  In- 
volvement matters  of  priority  concern  in 
both  Houses.  I  was  deeply  concerned  that 
a   crucial    decision    withdrawing   forces 
might  result  from  congressional  inaction 
This  legislation  was  an  invitation  to  any 
number  of  Members  to  find  some  proce- 
dural obstruction  that  would  block  a  floor 
vote  in  one  House  of  Congress. 

We  have  had  loo  many  decisions  by 
congressional  inaction:  we  have  no  busi- 
ness encouraging  others.  I  concluded 
that  irrespective  of  Its  intentions  the 
war  powers  resolution  did  not  guarantee 
the  yea-or-nay  vote  with  its  account- 
ability of  each  and  every  Representative 
and  Senator  that  my  constituents  vocif- 
erously have  sought. 

Finally,  I  had  serious  misgivings  about 
passage  of  this  legislation  over  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  at  a  time  of  deep  American 
involvement  in  the  critical  Middle  East 
sltuaUon.  To  tamper  with  the  structure 
of  military  policymaking  In  the  United 
States  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  interna- 
tional crisis  seemed  to  me  to  be  unwise 
In  conclusion,   these  doubts,   coupled 
with  VIce-Presldent-designate  Ford's  as- 
sertions to  me  and  to  the  House  at  large 
that  the  President  would   cooperate  in 
the  development  of  an  effective  substi- 
tute if  the  veto  were  sustamed,  led  me  to 
oppose  passage  over  his  disapproval.  Cer- 
tainly the  opportunity  which  the  exist- 
ing legislation  presented  for  Congress  to 
assort  Itself  was  significant.  But  I  did 
not  believe  that  It  was  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity. I  was  prepared  to  lend  my  full 
support  to  legislation  which  would  have 
achieved    our    common    objective    and 
avoided  the  perils  of  the  existing  bill. 

The  vote  to  override  President  Nixon's 
veto  having  carried,  however,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  new  statute's  effect  will  be 
as  constructive  as  its  most  persuasive 
sponsors  have  promised.  And  I  hope  that 
an  early  court  test  wlU  clarify  the  uncer- 
tain legality  of  the  measure's  dubious 
provisions.  A  law  of  such  extraordinary 
significance  to  our  Nation  should  not  be- 
come an  endless  constitutional  issue. 
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CONGRESSMAN  BRADEALAS  INTER- 
VIEWS SENATORS  BIRCH  BA-yH 
AND  LOWELL  WEICKER 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


/ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  15.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  inter- 
view I  conducted  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Honor- 
able Birch  Bayh,  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the 
Honorable  Lowell  Weicker. 

The  interview  will   be  aired  Novem- 
ber 22,  on  WSJV-TV.  the  ABC  affiliate  in 
South  Bend-Elkhart,  Ind. 
The  transcript  follows : 
Bath- Weicker:    "Washington  Insight" 
Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Welcome  to  another  edition 
of  Washington  Insight. 

The  relationship  of  the  President  to  Con- 
gress and  the  place  of  both — and  the  courts — 
m  the  American  Constitutional  system  Is  re- 
ceiving more  Intense  scrutiny  today  than  for 
niany,  many  years. 

Watergate  and  related  events,  sweeping 
assertions  of  executive  privilege.  White  House 
Impoundments  of  Congressionally-approprl- 
ated  funds,  and  claims  to  Presldenilai  war- 
making  powers  have  made  the  phrase  "Con- 
stitutional crisis"  commonplace  In  the  vo- 
cabularies of  mUIlons  of  Americans. 

Here  to  discuss  these  and  other  questlona 
with  me  are  two  leading  Ur.ited  States  Sena- 
tors, both  of  whom  i^.ave  beer,  deeply  engaged 
m  seeklr.E  to  resolve  many  of  these  constitu- 
tional problems 

Senator  LoweU  Weicker  of  Connecticut  la 
a  distinguished,  and  outspoken.  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee. 
Senator  Weicker  first  came  to  Washington 
as  a  Member  of  the  Huuse  In  1968,  In  1970 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 

My  ais'.::.gul£hed  ct,. league.  Senator  Birch 
Bayh,  needs  little  IntroducUon  to  Hooelers, 
whom  he  has  served  in  the  Senate  for  the 
past  eleven  years  Before  that,  he  served  m 
the  Indiana  House  where,  at  28,  he  became 
the  youneest  Speaker  in  history. 

Right  now.  one  of  Senator  Bavh's  meet 
Important  assignments  is  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  he  chairs  its  Subcummlitee 
on  Constitutional  .Amendments, 

Senator  Weicler.  let's  begin  the  question- 
ing  with  you.  sir.  The  Watergate  Commit- 
tee's hearings  are  now  Just  a  little  ever  six 
mont.hs  old,  and  before  they  got  uadarway, 
the  Majority  Counsel.  Sam  Dash,  said  that 
the  "ultimate  goal"  of  the  hearings  was  to 
discover  the  Impact  of  Watergate  a;.d  related 
events  on  the  Democratic  proo*>ss  Have  vou 
reskched  that  goal? 

Senator  Weicker  I  think  we  ha-e.  I  think 
that  some  people  tried  to  give  to  the  Water- 
gate Committee  a  task  it  ne-. er  had  which 
specifically  was  relating  its  work  t^J  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  That  wasn't  our 
Job  then.  It  Isn't  our  Job  now. 

Our  Job  Is  eicactly  what  Sam  r>ash  said, 
as  to  what  happened  to  our  Constitution! 
what  happened  to  the  government  p.-v>ces6es, 
what  happened  to  the  political  processes 
these  broad  areas.  A^d  in  U-.at  wav  I  th;nk 
the  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  very 
very  conclusive. 

I  mean,  how  many  more  ejc&mplea  do  you 
want  to  realize  how  far  down  into  the  gutter 
politics  was  taken? 

How  many  more  ex&mplea  do  you  need  to 
prove  that  the  legitimate  operatlona  of  gov- 
ernment were  used  oppressively  to  stlflo  dis- 
sent and  dlsagreemenf 

How  many  more  examples  do  we  have  to 
have  to  show  the  light  regard  in  which  the 
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Constitution  is  held  by  many  men  In  tbe 
Executive  Brancb  of  government? 

So  that  I  thinJc  it  is  Important  to  point  out 
that  when  Watergate  and  ITT  occurred  I  was 
very  surprised  that  I  received  no  communi- 
cation at  all  from  my  constituency  tn 
Connecticut. 

Even,  quite  frankly.  I  would  expect  the 
Democrats  to  write  and  say.  bey.  what's 
wrong  with  you  Republicans.  But  nothing 
came 

Now  we  have  gone  from  that  situation — I 
mean  literally  five  to  six  letters  on  either  one 
of  these  matters,  which  were  pretty  hor- 
rendous— now  we  have  gone  from  that  point 
to  where  I  am  sitting  under  an  avalanche  of 
twenty  thousand  letters,  most  of  which  come 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

So  I  ihlnk  the  point  you  made  Is  right  on 
target,  namely,  an  Increased  awareness  of 
the  American  people  of  the  Constitution  and 
their  form  of  government.  And  It  was  their 
being  asleep  at  the  switch  which  encouragttd 
others  to  go  ahead  and  back  around  and 
abuse  those  concepts. 

Mr.  B8&DEMAS.  Senator  Bayh,  you  have  a 
special  vantage  point  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  a  particular  interest  from 
your  situation  as  Chairman  of  the  Constitu- 
tional  Amendments  Subcommittee. 

How  do  you  see  the  answer  to  that  question 
of  the  effect  of  Watergate  on  the  processes 
of  democracy? 

Senator  Bayh.  Well.  I  think  It's  had  a 
rather  demoralising  effect  on  a  lot  of  people. 
The  mall  I'm  getting  from  Indiana — I  don't 
know  what  yours  Is  telling  you.  John — but 
most  of  our  people  are  telling  me  that  they 
wonder  whether  anybody  can  really  talk 
straight  to  them,  can  tell  them  really  what 
the  pr7b:em<<  are,  and  thus  be  In  a  position 
to  stand  up  and  make  some  of  the  tough 
decisions. 

We  la  the  Judiciary  Committee  are  try- 
U'.g  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  mark  of  a  differ- 
ent responsibility  than  that  which  Lowell. 
Senator  Ervln.  Senator  Baker,  smd  others 
on  the  Watergate  Committee  have. 

Theirs  is  really  to  awaken  the  public  to 
the  problem  of  Watergate  and  thus  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  enactment  of  Important 
legislation  to  keep  it  from  happening  again. 
And  I  think  that  because  of  their  work  we 
were  able  to  pass  a  landmark  bill  in  the 
Senate  dealing  with  campaign  financing, 
which  was  really  much  of  the  problem  of 
Watergate — the  abuse  of  money  in  order  to 
get  elected. 

I  hope  the  House  can  go  along  with  that 
biU  and  that  we  can  put  some  really  strong 
rontrols  on  how  we  use  money  to  Influence 
elections. 

But  we  In  the  Judiciary  Committee  are 
looking  beyond  that.  Really,  we're  looking 
to  the  normal,  ordinary  everyday  due  pro- 
cess questions  of  what  do  you  do  if  some- 
body violates  the  law. 

In  South  Bend  or  Elkhart,  Indiana.  If 
somebody  violates  the  law,  they  are  tried, 
convicted  or  exonerated  in  the  court  system. 
And  so  we  need  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  mark: 
that  thoee  who  have  been  uncovered  and 
disclosed  as  participants,  or  possible  law 
violator*  in  the  Watergate  affair  still  need 
their  day  In  court,  because  I  think  the  pub- 
lic is  going  to  demand  that  justice  be  done 
and  that  can't  be  done  on  the  television 
camera  That  has  to  be  done  where  twelve 
men  ad  women  say  you  are  either  guilty 
or  inr.ccent 

Mr.  BBACiEit.«s  Senator  Welcker.  let  me  turn 
to  a  rela'ed  matter  which  has  been  much  un- 
der discussion,  the  question  of  the  cele- 
brated tapes.  First,  the  President  refused  to 
surrender  them:  then,  after  firing  Archibald 
Cox.  he  bad  that  he  would  turn  them  over 
to  the  Federal  courts;  and  then  he  said  that 
some  of  them  never  existed 

■What's  been  the  Impact  of  that  series  of 
events  on  the  attitudes  of  the  members  of 
your  Committee? 
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Senator  Weickxs.  You  know,  I  am  going  to 
answer  your  question  in  a  way  that  I  don't 
think  I  have  done.  But  I  all  of  a  sudden  rem- 
embered  the  other  day.  In  my  shower,  which 
Is  where  I  do  most  of  my  thinking,  which 
is  that  do  you  realize  that  we  never  would 
have  had  the  revelations  of  the  tapes  had  It 
not  been  for  the  Committee? 

People  aak  me  what  functions  does  Chat 
Committee  perform?  This  didn't  come  out  by 
the  nature  at  any  criminal  prosecution.  It's 
in  the  hands  of  the  courts  and  the  prosecu- 
tors now.  but  the  fact  there  was  a  taping 
system  In  existence  came  out  through  the 
Watergate  Committee 

So  that  I  think  this  clearly  shows  the 
two  areas  of  responsibility;  on  the  one 
hand,  within  the  Judicial  system,  the  deter- 
mination of  Individual  guilt  or  Innocence; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  a  legis- 
lative committee  to  bring  out  a  broad  pic- 
ture of  what  was  going  on  within  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Braoemas.  Let  me  ask  at  that  point  a 
question  on  a  related  matter  that's  before 
both  the  House  and  Senate  right  now.  That 
Is  the  question  of  the  new  special  prosecu- 
tor, and  what  the  appropriate  role  of  Con- 
gress Is  In  respect  to  assuring  his  indepen- 
dence and  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
courts?  Could  each  of  you  comment  on  that? 
Senator  Wkickxr.  Let  me  defer  to  Birch 
on  that  one,  because  I  tblnk  this  has  been 
his  specialty.  Let  me  Just  complete  the  first 
question    that    was    raised    here. 

I  think  the  big  problem  Insofar  as  the 
tapes  are  concerned  Is  not  going  to  come  in 
a  constitutional  confrontation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  I  think  the  prob- 
lem is  going  to  come  when  defendant  after 
defendant  after  defendant  claims  his  rights 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment,  If  you  will, 
to  have  witnesses  if  he's  the  accused,  and 
turns  to  the  President  and  says.  I'd  like  to 
have  thoee  tapes  in  order  that  I  might  estab- 
lish my  Innocence.  Or  the  prosecutor  wants 
to  have  them  to  establish  guUt.  Wbat's  the 
President  of  the  United  States  going  to  say 
then?  I  tblnk  that's  where  bis  real  problem 
Is. 

Senator  Bath.  You  are  so  right.  When  I 
first  beard  of  the  existence  of  the  tapes, 
the  Vesco  case  was  Just  getting  started,  and 
I  said  that  if  I  were  a  lawyer  for  John  Mit- 
chell or  former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans, 
I'd  demand  those  tapes.  And  as  long  as  the 
President  keeps  those  tapes,  they  can't  be 
prosecuted.  Nobody  can  be  prosecuted,  even 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  that's  not  In  the 
tapes. 

I  think  the  average  American  thinks,  well, 
they  want  those  tapes  to  convict.  And  yet 
there  are  two  men  who  have  been  Indicted 
on  the  basts  of  evidence  that's  not  In  the 
tapes.  Yet  they  are  both  going  to  go  scot 
free  unless  that  court  gets  thoee  tapes.  I 
think  you  bit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Lowell. 
Mr.  BxADCMAS  I  think  It's  a  "Catch  22" 
Jiltuatlon  where  no  Justice  would  appear  to 
be  possible  unless  those  tapee  are  brought 
forth. 

Senator  Wxickm  Let  me  say  that  for  all 
the  great  Institutions  of  government,  I  still 
think  what  differentiates  our  society  from 
every  other  society  is  that  the  Individual  Is 
important.  And  he's  the  one  who's  important 
In  this  controversy,  and  the  two  that  Birch 
mentioned,  and  there  are  going  to  be  many, 
many  others,  I  can  assure  you,  many  others. 
Mr  Braoemas  Senator,  what  about  that 
special  prosecutor  and  his  Independence  that 
I  asked  about  a  moment  ago? 

Senator  Bath.  Well,  John,  we've  had  two 
special  prosecutors,  Archibald  Cox.  and  now 
Leon  Jaworskl.  and  without  in  any  way 
demeaning  the  integrity  and  character  of 
those  men.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  special  prosecutor  Special  means 
almost  anything.  We  need  an  independent 
prosecutor. 

We   have   seen    what   happens   when   you 
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have  men  with  the  character  of  Cox.  Elliot 
Richardson  and  BUI  Ruckelshaus,  three 
pretty  outstanding  citizens.  Yet,  when  the 
President,  for  reasons  that  he  reels  are  ap- 
propriate, feels  they  are  not  doing  their  duty, 
he  can  discharge  them.  And  you  can  say  the 
same  thing  now  about  Mr.  Jaworskl,  If  Sena- 
tor Saxbe  becomes  Attorney  Oenerai,  you  can 
say  the  same  about  him.  He  is  a  man  of 
character.  But  as  long  as  they  can  be  dis- 
charged by  the  President,  they're  not  given 
the  Independence  necessary  to  follow  Water- 
gate tracks  wherever  they  lead. 

And,  I  tblnk.  from  two  sUmdpolnts,  It's  im- 
perative that  we  create  a  truly  Independent 
prosecutor,  and  a  prosecutor  who  can  be 
hired  and  fired  by  the  President,  or  for  that 
matter,  hired  and  fired  by  the  Democratical- 
ly-controlled Congress,  I  don't  feel  fills  the 
bill. 

And  that's  why  we  have  about  55  or  56  of  us 
in  the  Senate  who  feel  we  should  delegate 
the  appointing  and  firing  authority,  and 
that's  all.  to  a  panel  of  the  District  Court  and 
let  them  establish  the  lndep>endence  of  this 
man  and  then  let  him  proceed. 

We  need  that  Independence  because  there 
Is  no  way  that  we  can  get  around  the  fact 
that  In  the  past  sequence  of  events  the  Pres- 
ident can  discharge  a  special  prosecutor.  This 
going  to  a  consensvis  of  the  Leadership  is 
meaningless.  The  President  made  those  same 
pledges  on  television.  He  made  them  to  Sen- 
ator Scott,  of  course,  the  Republican  Leader 
In  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Richardson  was  con- 
fident that  there  was  a  mandate  of  inde- 
pendence. 

So  to  keep  from  getting  in  the  kind  of  sit- 
uation we  were  on  that  very  dark  Saturday, 
we  have  to  look  ahead  and  hope,  not  only 
hope  that  wont  happen,  but  create  a  vehi- 
cle of  Independence  where  It  can't. 

And  the  second  point  Is,  you  know  that  a 
lot  of  our  people  out  there  are  so  cynical,  I 
tblnk  with  good  cause,  about  what  we're  do- 
ing up  here.  Tliey  have  seen  impossible, 
what  I  have  felt  would  be  Impossible,  things 
happen  And  I  don't  want  to  put  them  In 
a  situation  where  they  have  another  Im- 
possible thing  happen.  If  this  prosecutor 
thinks  somebody's  Innocent,  I  want  that 
person  out  there  to  feel  that  he's  Independent 
enough  to  declare  him  Innocent 

Mr.  BaADEMAS.  Senator  Welcker,  let  me  turn 
to  another  area  of  Presidential -Congressional 
confrontation,  the  so-called  War  Powers  Issue. 
Congress  has  Just  overridden  the  President's 
veto  of  that  bill,  and  you  argued  very  force- 
fully for  It,  Can  you  tell  tis  what  It  Is  and 
why  you  were  for  it? 

Senator  Weicker.  Well.  I  might  add.  Just  as 
Importantly,  the  American  people  were  for 
It.  The  polls  that  came  out  since  the  over- 
ride, the  polls  that  were  taken  before  Con- 
gress voted  for  the  override,  showed  that 
some  80  percent  of  the  American  people  felt 
there  should  be  some  check  on  the  President 
In  this  area. 

Basically,  this  Is  not  a  problem  of  Richard 
Nixon  It's  a  problem  of  American  presidents 
within  my  lifetime,  from  Roosevelt  through 
Nixon,  where  In  effect  in  the  foreign  affairs 
field.  In  the  military  field,  more  and  more 
power  has  been  given  up  by  the  Congress, 
placed  Into  the  hands  of  one  man.  How  bad- 
ly that  type  of  a  sytftem  operates  Is  Illus- 
trated, 1  suppose,  by  Vietnam  That's  really 
the    lesson 

So  In  this  particular  piece  of  legislation, 
what  we  have  done  Is  not  to  deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  capability  of  acting  and  acting  Im- 
mediately without  any  check  from  the  Con- 
gress, but,  rather,  we  have  provided  that  any 
such  action  Is  subject  to  Congreailonal  re- 
view within  a  matter  of  slxtv  days. 

So  to  those  who  like  to  raise  the  scare  tactic 
that  In  a  nuclear  age  you're  tlelng  the  hands 
of  the  President  behind  his  back,  the  answer 
Is  nuts.  It's  Just  not  doing  that  To  the  ex- 
tent that  he  does  have  to  check  In  with  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  In  the 
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House  and  the  Senate,  yes.  he  docs.  And 
there's  not  one  of  ub  that  wouldn't  agree 
that  we  would  never  have  gotten  Into  the 
terrible  dissension  over  Vietnam  If,  In  fact. 
that  decision  again  had  been  arrived  at  by 
the  American  people.  But  It  wasn't.  It  was 
b.^lcally  a  decision  made  by  a  few  men. 

So  all  we've  done  is  to  put  things  In  their 
original  perspective.  This  Isn't  anything  revo- 
lutionary or  new.  All  we  are  doing  Is  harking 
back  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution insofar  as  Congress  being  Involved 
In  any  commitment  of  American  troops  and 
of  declaring  war. 

The  waging  of  war  Isn't  the  Job  of  Con- 
press.  That  Is  the  Job  of  one  man.  But  before 
American  lives  are  going  to  be  lost.  I  think 
the  American  people  should  be  consulted. 
Mr.  Braoemas.  Birch,  do  you  have  any  com- 
ments on  the  War  Powers  BUI? 

Senator  Bath.  Well,  I  think  It's  long  over- 
due. It  either  means  what  It  says  In  the 
Constitution,  or  It  doesn't,  John,  and  I  don't 
think  the  American  people  want  one  man 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  men 
are  going  to  have  to  siifler  and  our  nation  Is 
going  to  have  to  suffer  the  costs  of  war,  and 
the  tragedy  of  war. 

And  I  think,  as  Lowell  pointed  out,  we  have 
not  tied  the  hands  of  our  policymakers,  our 
President,  and  those  around  him,  so  that 
they  cannot  defend  us.  This  Is  some  of  the 
rebuttal  that  was  used  against  us. 

But  the  President  can  respond;  he  can  do 
anything  In  the  event  of  attack;  and  we've 
given  him  that  time  .  .  . 

Mr.  Brademas.  Sixty  days  within  which  to 
commit  U.S.  troops  to  combat,  but  after  that 
he  has  to  come  back  to  Congress  if  he  wants 
to  keep  them  there.  Isn't  that  part  of  the 
Act? 

Senator  Bath.  Yes.  and  that's  a  long 
enough  period  of  time  for  the  Congress  to 
act.  You  can  argue  all  you  want  to  about 
Vietnam.  That's  over.  To  try  to  rehash  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  that.  I  don't  tblnk 
means  much,  but  we're  really  foolish  If  we 
don't  learn  so  we  dont  have  another  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  put  another  ques- 
tion to  both  of  you  Senators,  and  that's  on 
another  subject  where  the  President  and 
Congress  have  been  at  loggerheads,  and  that's 
the  issue  of  executive  privilege.  Senator 
Welcker,  Just  what  Is  executive  privilege  and 
how  far  do  you  think  It  ought  to  be  extended? 
Senator  Weicker.  Well,  It's  a  lot  of  non- 
sense as  advocated  by  President  Nixon. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  valid  area  of  executive 
privilege.  I  would  say  it  certainly  would  In- 
volve conversations  between  the  President 
and  his  staff  on  matters  of  security.  Aside 
from  that,  I  don't  allow  for  the  theory.  His 
business  is  the  public's  business.  Just  as  mine 
Is. 

And  It  certainly  does  not  cover  Illegal  type 
conversations  or  conversations  that  related 
to  possible  Illegal  activities  by  persons.  I 
don't  think  it  should  Involve  anything  ex- 
cept valid  national  security  discussions.  At 
least,  that's  my  concept  of  executive 
privilege. 

Otherwise,  I  think  everything  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  everything 
that  Senator  Bayh  and  myself  say  quite 
frankly  ought  to  be  public. 

Now  we've  Just  gone  through  this  business 
in  the  Senate  of  opening  up  Senate  hearings, 
not  Just  the  public  hearings,  but  the  execu- 
tive sessions.  We've  placed  upon  ourselves 
the  limitations  of  national  security,  of 
proprietary  Information — trade  secrets — and 
one  more  area,  of  personal  references  to 
character,  those  to  be  held  private.  But. 
otherwise  anything  else  to  be  discussed 
ought  to  be  In  the  public  domain.  This  Isn't 
our  government;  It  isn't  our  committee;  It 
belongs  to  the  American  people. 

I  feel  the  same  way  Insofar  as  discussions 
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of  the  President  are  concerned,  recognizing 
there  could  be  a  valid  national  security 
area — not,  again,  the  very  broad  one  that's 
been  thrown  around  the  place — where  the 
President's  conversations  should  be  privileged 
between  himself  and  the  staff,  but  none  of 
that  executive  privilege  business  for  staff 
member  discussing   national    Issues. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Senator  Bayh,  what  do  you 
think   about   this    Issue? 

Senator  Bath.  Well,  you  know,  there's 
nothing  In  the  Constitution  about  executive 
privilege.  Tlie  philosophy  of  executive 
privilege,  a  very  narrowly  defined  one  as 
Lowell  accurately  describes  It,  Is  sort  of  a 
doctrine  that's  developed  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent conduct  his  business  so  that  staff  peo- 
ple can  come  In  and  be  very  candid  with  him. 
"Mr.  President,  last  night  you  were  terrible 
in  that  speech",  or  "You  made  this  mistake", 
or  "I  recommend  thus  and  so",  without  hav- 
ing that  get  out  In  public  And  It's  necessary 
to  have  that  kind  of  candor. 

But  the  President  isn't  above  the  law.  No 
member  of  the  Presidents  staff  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  use  this  kind  of  thing  to  cloak 
mlschlevlous  activity  and  the  size  of  It 
has  been  so  blown  out  of  prop>ortlon  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  and  ears  when 
I  watched  President  Nixon  on  that  press  con- 
ference the  Friday  night  after  everybody  had 
been  discharged  down  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment there  that  day,  when  he  talked  about 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  experience  with  the 
Aaron  Burr  letter  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  that  this  was  precedent  for  his  not  letting 
any  of  this  Information  be  made  available. 

The  facts  of  that  situation  were  that.  If 
Jefferson  were  the  one  who  defined  executive 
privilege  as  of  that  moment  and  this  moment, 
he  let  the  letter  be  made  not  only  available 
to  a  Judge  who  would  watch  It,  as  the  Water- 
gate tapes  were  going  to  be  held  by  the  court. 
He  gave  the  letter  to  the  prosecuting  attorney 
Involved,  the  U.S.  district  attorney,  and  even 
said  he  was  willing  to  be  Interrogated  him- 
self. 

So  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  the  President's  hav- 
ing a  curtain  around  him  which  can't  be 
penetrated.  We  don't  want  government  In  a 
smoke-filled  room  or  in  the  privacy  of  our 
office  or  of  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Brademas.  There  does  seem,  speaking  of 
the  Oval  Office  In  the  'White  House,  to  be 
some  dissension  going  on  right  now  In  respect 
of  what  the  President  and  General  Halg  are 
saying  about  what  former  Attorney  Genera! 
Richardson  said  about  the  firing  of  Archibald 
Cox.  Senator  Welcker,  do  you  think  that 
General  Halg  wUl  be  brought  up  before  the 
appropriate  Senate  committee  to  testify  on 
that  subject? 

Senator  Weicker.  I'm  going  to  let  Birch 
address  himself  to  that  question  because  he's 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where  the  com- 
ments were  made,  but  I'm  Just  going  to  say 
one  thing. 

I  made  a  comment,  I  think  It  was  when 
Mr.  Haldeman  was  on  the  witness  stand,  that 
everything  those  people  touched,  they  cor- 
roded. Mr.  Hskldeman  took  very  great  excep- 
tion to  that  comment.  The  fact  Is  I  haven't 
seen  one  person  walk  in  and  out  of  that  mess 
who  doesn't  come  out  bespattered  or  dead  or 
anything  In  between.  And  I  mean  that. 

You  know,  you  see  men  like  Ruckelshaus, 
you  see  an  Elliot  Richardson  and  Archibald 
Cox,  and  you  realize  how  far  that's  gone. 
These  men  don't  tell  lies.  They  make  mis- 
takes, I  suppose,  like  we  all  can,  but  they 
don't  tell  lies. 

But  apparently  everybody  In  Washington, 
In  other  words,  has  lied  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, has  been  disloyal.  I'll  tell  you  It's  a 
grim  picture  that  has  been  painted,  and  for 
all  of  those  who  said,  well,  how  did  Pat  Gray 
not  understand  what  was  afoot  when  he 
walked  into  the  White  House  In  June  of  1973? 
How  could  he  know  that  what  was  being  pre- 
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sented  to  blm  wasn't  wrong,  may  I  point 
out  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  knowledge 
of  anything  having  gone  wrong  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  story  about  a  break-in 
at  Democratic  headquarters. 

Even  to  this  day,  honorable  men  like 
Senators  Bsiker  and  Ervln  walked  down  to  the 
White  House,  and,  before  they  come  out,  they 
are  something  less  than  when  they  walked  in. 
I've  had  it  with  that  group  down  there  Inso- 
far as  the  reverence  in  which  they  hold  the 
concepts  of  honesty,  integrity  and  the  rever- 
ence In  which  they  hold  the  position  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  It's  a  rough 
show,  and  111  believe  the  version  of,  as  I  say, 
those  who  have  walked  In  and  out  and  have 
been  hurt  and  hurt  badly,  rather  than  the 
version  of  those  stUl  there. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Well,  speaking  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  we  have  a  prob- 
lem now  with  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  you 
in  the  Senate  will  be  shortly  voting,  a-n^  we 
in  the  House,  on  the  nomination  of  Jerry 
Ford  for  Vice  President.  Senator  Bayh,  you 
were  the  author  of  the  25th  Amendment  that 
makes  possible  the  present  procedure.  Is 
the  procedure  working  the  way  you  thought 
it  would? 

Mr.  Bayh.  About  as  well  as  could  be  an- 
ticipated. 

Could  I  .^list  add  one  comment  to  Lowell's 
remarks,  because  this  week  we  had  con- 
sldeud  the  matter  of  whether  we  should  find 
out  who's  telling  the  truth  when  the  Presi- 
dent says  Elliot  Richardson  is  lying. 

I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Lowell,  about  this 
city  that  for  some  reason  or  another.  It  goes 
beyond  Just  smattering  the  institution  of 
the  Presidency,  b\:t  public  office  as  a  whole. 
.Apparently  people  no  longer  feel  that  wben 
they  make  a  m'.£take.  they  can  admit  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  make  a  mis- 
take, the  best  way  to  extricate  yourself  from 
It  Is  to  say,  all  right,  I  made  a  mistake.  I 
dont  think  people  expect  any  of  us  to  be 
perfect,  but  they  darn  well  don't  expect  us 
to  He  and  to  have  to  look  for  straw  men  on 
whom  to  have  to  shift  blame  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  public  official.  That  doesn't 
make  good  politics  and  It  certalnlv  Isn't 
honest  and  ethical. 

I  don't  think  Elliot  Richardson  lied.  He 
was  before  our  committee,  I  worked  care- 
fully with  him  In  my  office  to  try  to  iron  out 
tLe  negotiations  on  which  Arcble  Cox  could 
move  on  out  and  get  this  Watergate  behind 
us,  get  It  out  of  the  politics  so  we  oould 
get  on  with  other  business.  I  dont  think 
Elliot  Richardson  lied,  but  I'm  willing  to 
listen  to  anybody. 

On  the  25th  Amendment,  as  I  look  back 
now,  my  hindsight  Is  better  than  mv  fore- 
sight. 

We  could  foresee  then  that  you  might  have 
a  Congress  of  one  party  and  a  President  of 
the  other,  and  that  it  would  not  be  good 
for  the  Institution  of  the  Presldenry,  the 
Executive  Branch,  to  have  a  Democrat  In 
there  now  taking  pot  shots  at  the  President, 
nor  would  It  have  been  the  case  when  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  was  there  to  have  a  Repub- 
lican. 

We  need  a  -.nifled  executive,  and  so  we 
wanted  the  President  to  nominate  someone 
that  was  of  his  party  that  he  would  feel 
confident  In  so  that  he  coiild  delegate  Presi- 
dential duties  and  thus  share  the  awesome 
burdens  of  that  office. 

We  didn't  want  that  to  be  an  anolntm'^nt 
of  the  heir  apparent  because  history  has 
shown  that  Vice  Presidents  have  a  great 
probability  of  becoming  President.  So  we 
wanted  the  Congress  to  serve  as  an  electoral 
body,  and  I  hope  that's  the  *unctlon  we're 
performing  right  now. 

We  ought  to  be  looking  for  one  thing.  »nd 
that's  to  find  a  man  who's  qualified  to  serve 
as  President.  That  was  the  underlying  au- 
thority given  In  the  25ih  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 
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Senator  Wncxxx.  I  thin*  It's  only  fair  to 
say  as  far  as  Blrcb  la  concerned  that  bi3 
fores -ght  wa«  pretty  good,  and  I  think  It  is 
testimony  to  what  can  be  done  with  some 
creative  thinking,  and  he  had  It.  It  wasnt 
a  hindsight  operation  at  all. 

Mr.  Bbaokmas.  We  only  have  a  couple  of 
minutes  left,  so  I'd  like  to  ask  each  of  you 
to  speak  for  Just  a  minute  on  how  you  see 
the  future  of  American  democracy  in  the 
light  of  Watergate  and  all  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing Are  you  optimistic  or  pesBlmls- 
tlc,  Senator  Bayh? 

Senator  Bayh.  Well.  I  have  some  short  term 
pessimism  about  some  critical  problems  that 
are  going  to  confront  our  country  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  black  eye  the  democratic  process 
has  received  because  of  all  the  things  Sena- 
tor Welcker  and  others  have  been  involved  In 
letting  us  know  about  what  happened. 

But  because  they  have  let  us  know.  I  think 
I  have  long-range  optimism  that  no  system 
anyplace  else  m  the  world  could  have  un- 
covered this  malfunctioning  of  the  situation 
and  thus  be  able  to  purge  itself  of  those  men 
and  those  malfunctions  of  the  system  so  we 
can  keep  It  from  happening  again.  I  think 
the  system  Is  going  to  survive. 

Mr.  Bkaoemas.  Senator  Welcker,  how  do 
you  feel? 

Senator  VlacKzn  Very  good.  I  think  quite 
frankly  we've  got  a  tremendous  future  ahead 
of  us  Just  because  of  what's  happened.  We've 
been  running  around  the  town  to  figure 
what  we  ought  to  do  for  our  200th  anniver- 
sary, what  monument  or  building  ought  to 
bo  raised  up,  at  a>e  cost  of  millions  of  bucks 
I  think  the  "fact  that  we've  once  again 
decided  to  return  to  our  original  concepts, 
thoae  concept*  that  made  America  great,  is 
enormously  Important.  In  other  words,  we 
are  not  willing  to  accept  a  little  decadence, 
a  little  corruption,  as  the  price  of  govern- 
ment. If  we'd  done  that  I  would  have  said 
It  would  have  been  a  pretty  bleak  future. 
But  with  what  has  been  unearthed.  ...  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  a  guy  stood  outside  a 
supermarket  In  Florida  with  a  copy  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  75  percent  of  the  people 
who  came  out  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  sign 
that  Communist  document".  TTiey  wouldn't 
do  that  today.  They  now  understand  what 
It  means. 
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Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  following  speech  by 
Rear  Adm.  D.  V.  Cox.  U.S.  Navy,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans, 
commander  In  chief,  US.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
who  recently  delivered  the  address  to  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Court  of  Honor  In 
Red  Oak,  Iowa.  I  feel  that  the  remarks 
by  Admiral  Cox.  who  has  served  this 
country  for  more  than  30  years  in  the 
Na\'y,  are  an  excellent  tribute  to  our 
veterans  and  also  provide  us  with  a  good 
look  at  today's  Navy.  The  speech 
follows : 

Spxxcr  rr  RSiUi  Adm.  D.  V.  Cox 

I  am  honored,  but  above  all  pleased,  to  be 
here  today  to  Join  you  In  observing  Veterans 
Day  of  1973.  Per  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
Armistice   Day.    from    which    Veterans   Day 
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evolwd,  was  Important  to  me.  My  dad.  Ralph 
Cox  of  Farragut,  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  in  W^orld  War 
I  and  I  was  early  taught  that  the  moment 
of  silence  at  11  ajn.  on  U  November  was 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  those  who  bad 
given  their  lives  for  our  country  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  war  to  end  wars  had 
been  fought  and  won.  and  our  thoughts  in 
those  days  of  the  30'8  were  occupied  with 
overcoming  depression  and  drouth.  We  paid 
little  heed  to  the  warlike  preparations  of  a 
man  named  Hitler.  But  a  few  lines  of  a 
poem,  rep>eated  at  every  Armistice  Day  cere- 
mony. Impressed  me  in  a  way  I  can  never 
forget. 

In  Flanders  flelda  the  popples  grow 
Between  the  crosses  row  on  row. 

We  are  the  dead,  short  days  ago 
We  Uved,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  He 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe 

To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 

The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high 

If  ye  break  faith  with  na  who  die 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 

In  Flanderv  fields. 

To  me  this  never  meant  1916  In  war  torn 
Prance:  It  never  meant  that  Germans  wei« 
the  foe. 

It  meant  that  young  men  had  given  their 
Uvea  for  an  Ideal:  and  their  last  wish,  as  I 
imagine  it  has  always  been  from  the  Biblical 
wars  through  Vietnam  and  the  Mid-East  con- 
flict, was  that  their  mortal  contribution 
would  count  toward  a  better  life  for  thoae 
left  and  thoae  yet  to  be  born,  a  better  world. 

Not  all  heroes  give  their  lives  in  war  Most 
survive  their  trials  and  live  a  full  life  stUl 
striving  for  a  better  world.  So  today  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 
It  Is  a  day  when  all  stand  La  ranks  again 
to  receive  the  honor  of  our  nation. 

Attainment  of  freedom  and  peace,  of  a 
better  world,  extracts  a  price.  Veterans  of 
yesterday  and  of  today  have  paid  that  price. 
Thoae  who  paid  the  full  price  desired  to  live 
as  much  as  does  any  American:  thoae  who 
were  disabled  desired  peace  and  health  In- 
stead of  Injury  and  illness;  thoae  who 
watched  their  loved  ones  march  off  to  war 
prayed  for  their  safe  return  and  the  security 
of  the  country  they  love.  TTirough  constant 
efforts  to  preserve  our  freedom,  this  country 
has  lived  by  sacrifice  and  service.  It  U 
stronger  for  It.  the  world  Is  better  for  It. 

Having  said  a  few  humble  words  to  honor 
the  past  let  me  now  talk  to  the  future. 
Glorious  histories  have  been  written  by  thoae 
whose  flags  we  dedicate  today  The  Inspira- 
tion theU  memory  gives  us  is  for  the  future, 
not  the  past.  Our  duty  to  them  cannot  be 
fulflUed  by  one  day  a  year  of  glorious 
memory.  It  can  be  flUed  by  Uvlng  in  the 
future  by  the  standards  for  which  they  died 

Today  we  see  new  young  faces  In  the  ranks 
of  our  Army.  Navy  and  Marines,  and  Air 
Force.  Our  future  safety  Is  In  their  hands. 
They  g\iard  this  future  Just  as  those  we 
honor  today  guarded  our  past.  I  am  proud  of 
them  and  proud  to  be  an  old-timer  serving 
with  them.  I  trust  them  and  you  must.  We 
now  have  a  volunteer  force,  for  the  first  time 
since  before  World  War  n  Think  what  that 
means,  and  especlaUy  think  what  It  means 
today.  Since  Pre-World  War  n  days  the  only 
choice  a  young  man  has  had  was  which 
service  to  choose  He  knew  that  he  had  to 
serve.  Now  the  choice  Is — if  to  serve.  If  he 
serves,  he  volunteers  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  will  be  no  flags  waving  as  be 
marches  off— and  none  as  he  marches  home 
He  may  feel  that  his  accomplishments  will 
not  be  of  Interest,  only  his  failures.  He  may 
have  an  awareness  that  he  will  not  read 
of  any  triumphs  of  his  superiors.  mUltary 
or  clvUlan.  only  of  their  inadequacies  If  he 
reads  his  newspaper  well  and   watches  TV 
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davotedly  he  might  wonder  whom  he  can 
trust.  He  could  easily  be  convinced  that  no 
one  wUl  trust  him.  Yet  his  Nation  expects 
him  to  volunteer  under  these  conditions. 
And  he  does.  He  Is  deserving  of  very  special 
faith  and  respect  for  that  reason  alone. 

In  times  of  peace  and  prosperity  or  fol- 
lowing a  conflict  such  as  Vietnam  these  na- 
tional attitudes  can  be  expected.  Historically, 
this  has  always  been  the  case  In  all  lands! 
Remember  what  Rudyard  KlpUng  wrote 
about  a  'tween- wars  England: 

'For  It's  Tommy  this,  an  Tommy  that,  an" 

chuck  him  out,  the  brute!" 
But  It's  'Savior  of  "Is  country'  when  the  guns 

begin  to  shoot: 
And  It's  Tommy  this,  an  Tommy  that,  an 

anything  you  please; 
An'  Tommy  aint  a  bloomln  fool — you  bet 

that  Tommy  sees  I" 

When  I  entered  the  service.  In  1940.  such 
was  the  case.  A  great  many  people  really  be- 
lieved that  there  was  no  reason  for  us.  here 
In  Amerlcv  to  worry  about  Germany  and 
Japan.  A  lew  short  months  later,  thousands 
of  American  lives  were  saclflced  to  that  com- 
placency. 

What  Is  the  situation  today?  We  read  and 
hear  a  great  deal  about  defense — but  it's 
aU  about  Its  atrocious  expense.  We  read  of 
a  new  era  of  'detente"  and  hoi>e8  for  last- 
ing peace.  Of  course,  at  the  same  time  we 
do  read  of  war  In  the  Middle  East  Many 
seem  to  wonder  why— now  that  were  no 
longer  at  war  anywhere  In  the  world — why 
we  stlU  need  to  spend  so  much  for  defense. 

I  am  going  to  limit  my  remarks  on  this 
matter  to  the  Navy,  your  Navy,  with  which 
I  am  most  famUlar  Believe  me.  our  whole 
purpose  is  to  protect  the  United  States  and 
the  future.  We  can't  do  this  without  your 
support,  economic  and  political,  and  we 
can't  do  It  without  public  confidence. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  the  Russian  Navy 
Is  doing. 

We  have  excellent  authority  for  o\ir  analy. 
sis 

I  can  pass  on  to  you  some  of  the  things 
Admiral  Oorahkov,  who  had  headed  the  So- 
viet Navy  for  the  past  30  years,  has  told  us 
about  his  navy's  potential.  "The  Soviet 
Navy  will  no  longer  be  confined  to  Its  home 
waters,  but  wUl  exploit  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  through  lu  global  presence  In  peace- 
time wUl  spread  CommunUt  influence  out- 
side the  borders  of  the  USSR" 

The  value  of  a  Navy  was  really  emphasized 
to  the  Soviets  when  they  didn't  have  one  to 
stand  up  to  us  in  the  1962  Cuban  mlssUe 
crisis,  although  for  years  they  had  smarted 
under  our  ability  to  saU  In  fuU  control  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  carry  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  all  the  ports  of  the  free  world. 
They  have  spent  the  past  ten  years  buUdlng 
a  Navy  Because  of  the  national  emphasis 
and  resources  they  have  been  willing  to  put 
Into  the  effort,  they  have  had  phenomenal 
success 

First  they  created  a  naval  deterrent  to 
counter-balance  the  US  ballUtlc  mIssUe  sub- 
marine force.  Their  leader  Admiral  Gorsh- 
kov  has  said:  "Our  Navy  Is  now  a  modern 
ocean-going  fleet  outfitted  with  the  latest 
equipment.  It  Is  armed  with  nuclear  mis- 
sile-carrying submarines  that  have  long- 
range  ballistic  mlasUes.  Submarines  armed 
with  ballistic  missiles  are  capable  of  destroy- 
ing ships  at  distances  of  hundreds  of  kllo- 
nxeters,  and  of  delivering  blows  from  be- 
neath the  water  against  strategic  target*  at 
great  distances  "  Their  first  version  of  our 
Polaris  submarine — the  Yankee — made  Its 
operational  appearance  In  1988.  The  Soviet 
Yankee  submarines,  each  with  sixteen  1300- 
mile  range  ballistic  mlssUes,  commenced 
regular  patrols  In  the  Atlantic  In  1969.  To- 
day the  Soviets  maintain  several  Yankees  on 
station  off  the  East  Coast  at  all  times.  There 
are  31  Yankees  In  the  Soviet  Inventory,  moat 
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of  them  In  the  Northern  Fleet  with  direct 
access  to  the  Atlantic. 

Now,  while  we  debated  on  whether  to 
build  the  Trident  submarine  or  not — they 
have  built  a  similar  new  class,  the  Delta, 
with  13  mlssUee  capable  of  a  range  of  4000 
miles.  With  these  they  can  target  most  of 
Europe  and  the  entire  US  (Including  Iowa) 
from  as  far  away  as  the  Norwegian  Sea. 
They  have  16  of  these  under  construction. 

They  have  also  buUt  quantities  of  fast  at- 
tack submarines  which  we  know  are  aimed 
St  US  and  NATO  supply  lines  and  naval 
forces.  The  "Charlie"  model  carries  8  cruise 
missiles  by  which  It  can  launch  submerged. 

Their  surface  combatants,  new  cruisers 
and  destroyers,  are  fine  ships  with  superb 
missile  systems.  They  have  buUt  helicopter 
carriers,  the  Moskva  and  Leningrad.  Now  we 
learn  that  the  £rst  Soviet  aircraft  carrier 
has  been  launched,  and  that  more  are  on 
the  way.  We  exF>ect  to  see  this  ship  go  to 
sea  with  a  combination  of  helicopters  and 
vertical  takeoff  aircraft.  As  Janes  Fighting 
Ships  states  "This  will  give  them  a  worldwide 
capability — able  to  provide  antisubmarine 
and  air  striking  power  at  any  point  where 
the  Soviets  consider  Intervention  necessary." 

The  Soviets  have  a  real  "Blue  Water" 
Navy,  and  In  the  past  few  years  they  have 
learned  to  use  It.  The  Mediterranean  Is  now 
full  of  Soviet  ships.  Their  level  In  the  At- 
lantic has  Increased  by  60  per  cent.  They  keep 
ships,  combat  ships.  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
off  the  coast  of  Africa  and  In  the  Caribbean. 

This  year  In  August  and  September,  a 
Soviet  cruiser,  destroyer  and  submarine 
visited  In  Cuba  and  exercised  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

On  the  13th  of  August  the  Russian  cruiser 
and  destroyer  were  300  miles  off  Corpus 
Chrlstl.  The  next  day  they  were  100  mUes 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  on 
the  16th  they  were  300  miles  South  of  New 
Orleans.  They  have  now  gone  home,  but 
others  will  return.  This  Is  a  regtilar  deploy- 
ment for  them. 

It  Is  patently  clear  that  the  Soviets  already 
have  a  Navy  of  far  greater  strength  than 
would  be  needed  for  purely  defensive  pur- 
poses, and  they  methodically  continue  to 
build  with  no  sign  of  tapering  off. 

Why  In  an  era  of  "detente"  has  Russia 
placed  this  emphasis  on  offensive  naval 
forces?  This  question  needs  answering  far 
more  than  that  heard  In  this  country  of — 
"Why  must  we  continue  to  spend  money  on 
defense?"  Russia,  unlike  the  US.  Is  a  land 
power,  self  sufficient  In  all  critical  material 
resources,  not  at  all  dependent  on  maritime 
trade.  Why.  then  this  Soviet  emphasis  on 
an  offensive  Navy?  In  the  military,  we  know 
the  Soviets'  capabilities,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  them.  We  reject  and  resent 
allusions  to  a  lack  of  sincerity  on  our  lead- 
erships' part  when  these  capabilities  are  de- 
scribed. I  assure  you  the  Soviet  capability 
Is  not  a  fantasy,  dreamed  up  to  pry  your 
tax  dollars  loose.  The  Soviet  Bear's  capa- 
bility at  sea.  on  any  sea.  Is  real,  formidable 
and  awe-lnsplring 

We  know  defense  must  share  priority  with 
domestic  needs.  We  know  funds  are  limited. 
We  In  the  services  pay  taxes  too.  We  recognize 
that  defense  must  be  efficient.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve there  Is  no  large  company  In  the  world 
that  works  harder,  or  Is  more  effective  at 
running  an  efficient  business  than  the  mili- 
tary services.  And  we  are  spending  less,  not 
more  on  defense.  Metisured  In  "real"  dollars, 
with  Inflationary  effects  removed,  this  year's 
budget  request  is  8  billion  below  the  last  pre- 
Vietnam  budget  in  1964 — 36  billion  below 
the  Vietnam  peak  year  of  1968. 

Because  we  are  economizing,  your  coun- 
try's active  duty  mUltary  strength  Is  at  Its 
lowest  level  since  the  Korean  War.  Your  Navy 
has  40  percent  fewer  ships  than  It  had  In 
1968  In  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  as  the  Soviets 
build,  we  have  less  than  300  combatant  ships. 
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The  Soviets  have  almost  that  many  submar- 
ines In  their  Northern  Fleet. 

In  spite  of  what  I've  said,  I  still  feel  we 
have  a  slight  edge.  We  are  buUdlng  a  more 
nuxlem,  if  smaller.  Navy.  Manned  with  real 
professionals  from  our  volunteer  force.  we'U 
do  our  utmost  to  give  this  country  of  ours 
the  best  defense  we  can.  But  we  need  your 
help.  We  need,  first  of  all,  your  help  In  find- 
ing more  young  men  and  women  to  volunteer 
for  your  Navy.  You  grow  the  best  crop  of 
these  In  the  world,  right  here  In  Iowa. 

Next,  we  need  yotir  understanding  that  a 
defense  Is  necessary,  that  history  has  proved 
we  can  never  have  peace  through  weakness, 
that  defense  will  cost  money,  that  lack  of 
defense  may  cost  lives. 

But  most  Importantly  In  these  days  we 
need  your  confidence  and  trust.  We  can't 
negotiate  with  the  Soviets  or  Chinese,  or 
stand  up  to  them  If  need  be,  without  this. 
We  can't  buy  the  weapons  we  need  for  de- 
fense if  you  don't  believe  us,  and  so  turn 
down  our  requests.  We  can't  lead  your  fine 
young  men  and  women  as  they  should  be  led 
unless  yotir  confidence  passes  on  to  them. 

This  Is  a  day  of  Inspiring  memory,  for 
those  whose  flags  we  honor  and  for  all  veter- 
ans. Let  us  also  make  it  a  day  when  we  ex- 
amine. In  the  light  of  the  patriotism,  dedica- 
tion and  responsibility  they  showed  so  well — 
the  future  of  our  nation.  I  think  this  won- 
derftil  country  is  worth  defending — and 
defending  weU. 


THE  COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS 
OP  AMERICA  WANT  DISMANTLING 
OFCOLC 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1973,  CWA  News.  Joseph  A,  Beirne, 
president  of  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America,  apprai.ses  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council: 

Dismantle  ths  Impotent  Giant 
(By  Joseph  A.  Betrne,  president,  CWA) 

The  one-armed  giant  known  as  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  should  be  dismantled  and 
Its  members  sent  packing  The  Council 
shotild  go  out  of  business  at  once  because  It 
was  never  really  in  business — not  in  the 
buslnes  for  which  it  ■was  intended. 

It  never  really  was  operative,  except  In 
the  mind's  eye  of  those  who  advise  President 
Nixon  on  economics. 

Price  controls  are  a  joke — a  nasty  Joke  on 
workers  whose  wages  were  shrunk  by  freezes 
and  then  shredded  by  bloated  prices  and 
Inflated  interest  rates. 

ThU  economic  monstrosity  with  only  one 
enforcement  arm  used  to  squeeze  workers 
and  consumers  and  a  mouth  that  chews  up 
workers'  paychecks  while  waving  businessmen 
and  financiers  ahead  in  their  race  for  bigger 
profits  must  be  disbanded  now. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  Is  doing  nothing  about  the  fact  that 
the  present  Inflation  Is  pUferlng  45  percent 
more  out  of  workers'  paychecks  for  food  than 
was  taken  six  years  ago. 

It  appears  helpless  to  cope  with  Inflation 
that  Is  costing  the  average  workers  60  percent 
more  than  In  1968  for  meat,  fish  and  poultry. 
These  figures  come  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Agriculture. 

When  trying  to  deal  with  anything  Involv- 
ing prices  whether  It  Is  beef  on  the  hoof  or 
gasoline  to  get  you  to  work,  the  Council 
decrees   by   Its   inaction  that  we   live  In  an 
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economy  half-free  and  half-slave.  No  state. 
Abraham  Lincoln  told  us.  can  live  that  way. 

This  economy  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
abuse  of  economic  slavery  for  workers  and 
the  simultaneous  unbounded  license  for 
profiteers. 

Economists  forecast  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  will  grant  most  if  not  all  of  hun- 
dreds of  pending  price  Increase  requests.  And 
even  Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's CouucU  of  Economic  Advisers  ex- 
presses little  confidence  in  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  He  predicts  that  food  prices  will 
rise  for  the  next  six  months  at  an  annual 
rate  of  ten  percent. 

As  the  business-oriented  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  notes  In  Its  October  15  Issue: 
"Even  before  Mr.  Stein's  forecast,  people 
around  the  country  had  been  bracing  them- 
selves for  still  more  unpleasant  price  news." 

No  forecaster  Is  predicting  wage  Increases 
to  parallel  the  boost  In  prices,  however.  If 
only  one-half  of  the  economic  picture  Is  con- 
trolled, how  far  can  we  be  from  the  corporate 
state  where  every  segment  of  society  and 
every  Individual  is  in  complete  bondage? 

A     RELATED     MATTER 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  Infor- 
mation on  another,  but  related,  matter. 

Oftentimes  critics  contend  that  leaders  are 
unaware  of  what  members  think  and  believe 
on  various  subjects.  This  Union  is  blessed 
with  so  many  levels  of  contact  that  we  in 
CWA  do  not  lack  knowing;  if  there  is  a 
lack.  It  Is  of  time  to  digest  what  CWA  men 
and  women  at  various  levels  are  saying. 

As  you  know,  a  number  of  times  during 
the  year  CWA  has  conducted  random  polls 
of  the  members. 

Such  a  poU  was  taken  a  few  months  ago 
and  five  major  Issues  of  concern  with  their 
order  of  Importance  resulted  from  that  poll. 

CWA  members  told  us  the  five  Issues  about 
which  they  were  most  concerned  in  this 
order  were : 

1.  Economy  (this  category  Included  cost 
of  living,  Inflation  and  wage  and  price  con- 
trols); 3.  high  taxes;  3.  honesty  in  povern- 
ment  (Including  Watergate  and  rela'.ed  mat- 
ters such  as  "dirty  tricks"  in  politic*)  4. 
ecology  (Including  air  and  water  pollution 
and  energy  crisis),  and  5    pension. 

These  Endings  may  or  may  not  coincide 
with  what  you  Indlvld'ualiy  believe  They  do 
represent  the  concerns  of  a  large  samp'jlng 
who  took  the  time  to  complete  the  pr.;: 

Since  the  poM  was  taken  elected  officials 
of  both  major  political  parties  who  made 
their  own  assessments  d-.irlne  the  summer 
recess  of  Congress  have  come  alive  arid  rec- 
ognized the  (to  them'  startling  fact  that 
economic  worries  were  right  on  the  top  of 
the  list. 

Whether  our  nation's  leaders  act  upon  this 
new  found  knowledge  rem&ins  to  be  seer. 
Thus  far  there  Is  no  sign  that  they  are 
translating  their  awareness  Into  activity 

The  CWA  poll  results  are  striking,  too.  In 
that  for  the  first  time  In  many,  many  years 
"world  peace  "  Is  absent  from  the  ILst  The 
poll,  of  course,  was  taken  before  the  present 
Mideast  crisis  which  again  focuses  attention 
on  the  problem  of  "world  peace" 

This  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  ■with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  or  be  ause  of  :he  Presi- 
dent's negotiations  -with  Peking  and  Moscow, 
and  the  use  of  the  word  '  det^-nte  as  a 
catchall  to  cover  the  world  situation  today. 

One  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  this 
euphoric  use  of  the  word  "detente"  will  not 
entice  this  nation  and  Its  citizens  Into  a  false 
sense  of  security.  This  whole  Issue  of  foreign 
affairs  and  our  quest  for  world  peace  cer- 
tainly merits  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
by  all. 

In  the  struggle  for  world  peace,  with  all 
Its  diplomatic  subtleties  and  nuances,  tl-.ere 
should  be  a  sense  of  caution;  for  the  prob- 
lems of  Southeast  Asia  have  not  evaporated 
and  are  still   with  us,  not  In  th»  drsjnatlc 
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way  that  the  Middle  East  now  la.  but  there 
nevertheless. 

On  world  matters,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
chUdren.  but  with  skUled  negotiators,  eager 
to  press  every  advantage.  If  anyone  doubtq 
that,  he  or  she  should  take  another  look  at 
the  wheat  deal. 

No  one  who  has  stepped  Inalde  a  food 
market  recently  or  appUed  at  a  bank  for  a 
home  mortgage  would  quarrel  with  the  fact 
that  economy  la  a  number  one  Issue.  But  It  la 
Just  as  disquieting  to  consider  that  the  same 
folks  who  brought  us  this  economic  mess  are 
also  managing  our  international  relations. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  A  FARMER  S 
DAUGHTER 


HON    WILLIAM  J    SlHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  IS.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  the  lollowing  letter  from  my 
constituent,  Teri  Benson  of  JeCferson. 
Iowa.  As  a  farmer.  I  know  that  few  peo- 


ple realize  what  our  life  and  profession 
is  Uke.  Ten  has  asked  me  "to  set  the 
people  of  this  country  straight."  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  than  by  sharing 
her  letter  with  my  colleagues: 

JsmasoN.  Iowa. 
November  t,  1973. 

Hon.   WlLLXAM  SCHXRLX. 

Howe  of  RepresentaUves, 
Wcuhington,  D.O. 

Dka«  Conorsssman  ScmaiLi:  Por  many 
years  there  has  been  great  dissension  toward 
farmers.  For  some  reason,  people  In  this 
country  are  quite  narrow  minded.  They  seem 
to  think  that  farmers  are  rich  and  have  It 
easy.  I'm  the  only  daughter  of  a  farmer  here 
In  Jefferson,  Iowa,  and  I  know  from  experi- 
ence that  It  Is  not  true.  Of  course,  there  are 
always  some  in  every  profession  that  this 
might  apply  to.  but  if  you  took  a  survey  of 
all  of  Iowa  farmers,  you  would  find  that  a 
large  percentage  are  having  quite  a  few 
struggles  to  make  ends  meet  or  to  compete 
with  modern  big  farmers. 

Take  the  price  of  cattle  and  hogs.  First, 
the  farmer  must  buy  replacements  for  his 
herds,  then  buy  feed  and  modern  equip- 
ment to  get  the  biggest  gain  on  his  animals. 
This  amounts  to  a  lot  of  money!  Then,  when 


prices  are  frozen,  the  poor,  small  farmer 
cant  get  much  profit,  if  any,  from  his  cattle 
or  hogs. 

Then  consider  the  risks  a  small  farmer  or 
any  farmer,  takes  with  his  crops,  such'  as 
corn  and  beans,  which  are  the  major  crops 
raised  here  in  Iowa  First,  in  the  spring  my 
father  has  to  worry  about  getting  the  crops 
in  and  making  a  decent  seedbed.  Of  course 
he  also  has  to  worry  about  getting  fertUizers' 
chemicals,  and  the  brand  and  hybrid  of 
seeds  he  needs.  Considering  the  very  wet 
and  disagreeable  weather  we've  had  the  last 
few  years  Its  been  a  hectic  and  often  dis- 
couraging race  against  time  and  fate. 

In  the  fall  he  has  to  worry  about  whether 
or  not  he'll  get  his  crops  out.  Sometimes 
like  last  year,  he  was  stUl  working  clear  up 
tm  after  Thanksgiving.  What  a  headache" 
I  think  something  should  be  done  about 
this.  People  blame  the  farmer  for  food  in- 
flation. That's  not  right!  If  it  weren't  for 
the  fanner  in  this  country,  there  would  be 
no  country!  I  think  we  should  set  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  straight!  Let  them  know 
of  the  plight  of  the  small  farmer,  and  do 
something  about  It  before  Its  too  late  and 
there  are  no  more  small  farmers! 
Sincerely. 

Tfri  Benson 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

Watch  ye.  stand  firm  in  your  faith,  be 
courageous,  be  strong.  Let  all  that  you  do 
be  done  in  love.— ICorinthl&Bs  16:  13,  14. 

Almighty  God.  again  we  assemble  In 
this  Chamber  after  a  brief  recess  and 
first  of  all  we  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee 
In  prayer.  Facing  the  days  of  this  week 
and  the  Usk.s  of  these  hours,  grant  unto 
us  a  vivid  sense  of  Thy  presence  that  in 
our  minds  there  may  be  understanding. 
in  our  hearts  peace,  and  in  aU  relation- 
ships— good  wUl. 

Keep  us  unwavering  in  our  loyalty  to 
the  best  Interests  of  our  coimtry.  un- 
faltering in  our  courage  as  we  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  perplexing  problems  which 
confront  us,  and  unalterably  just  and 
kmd  in  all  our  dealings  with  one  another. 

Kindle  In  our  hearts  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all  people  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  fine 
art  of  living  together  in  good  will,  with 
justice  and  for  peace  in  our  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  offer  this  our 
morning  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJft.  8675.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  en- 
listment and  commissioning  of  women  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  for  other  tmr- 
poees 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
wiiich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1284.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  administration 
of   the  leave  system  for  Federal  employees: 

HR.  2533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raphael 
Johnson: 

H  R  3334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lourdes  Rlos; 

HR.  3758  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Eugenia  Serrane  Macias  Ferrler; 

HJl.  8528.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  Interest  paid  on  the 
permanent  fund  of  the  US.  Soldiers'  and 
Airmen's  Home: 

HR  9256.  An  act  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Oovernment  to  the  costs  of  health 
benefits  for  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HJl.  10511.  An  act  to  amend  section   164 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  re- 
lating   to   financUl    assistance    agreements 
and 

^  HJl.  11469.  An  act  making  appropriations 
.or  mUltary  construction  for  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  endlns 
June  30.  1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11459.  enUUed  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  mllitarv  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon 
and  appoints  Mr.  MANsriELo.  Mr   Prox- 

MIRE.    Mr.   MOKTOYA.    Mr.    HOLLINCS,    Mr. 

McClellan.  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  ScHWEiKEH.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr 
Bellmon.  Mr  YorNc.  and  Mr  Tower  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint  and  con- 
current resolutions,  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 


S.  97.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joee  A.  Sera- 
dllla: 

S.  663.  An  act  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  Judicial  review  of  de- 
cisions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes: 

8.  928  An  act  to  create  a  catalog  of  Federal 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1038.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorlEe  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances  to  certain  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  In  connection  with 
leave; 

8.  1206,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Concepclon 
Velasquez  Rlvas; 

S  1398.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  funds 
for  making  payments  on  certain  pre-1934 
bonds  of  the  Philippines,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  '^ 

S.  1418  An  act  to  recognize  the  50  years  of 
extraordinary  and  selfless  public  service  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  Including  his  many  great  hu- 
manitarian endeavors,  his  chairmanship  of 
two  Commissions  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  his  service  as  31st 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  on  August  10.  1974.  by  providing 
grants  to  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War 
Revolution,  and   Peace; 

8.  1673.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zoslma 
Telebanco  Van  Zanten; 

8.  2112  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl 
Suong  ( Nlnl  Anne  Hoyt ) ; 

3.  2267.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  remove  cer- 
tain restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8  2299.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to  ex- 
pedite procedures  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  projects  drawing  upon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program,  to  slmplUy 
requirements  for  operation  of  those  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  2S61  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpUe, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

8.  2589.  An  act  to  declare  by  congressional 
action  a  nationwide  energy  emergency  to 
authorize  the  President  to  Immediately  un- 
dertake specific  actions  to  conserve  scarce 
fuels  and  increase  supply,  to  Invite  the  de- 
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velopment  of  local.  State,  National,  and  in- 
ternational contingency  plans:  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  vital  public  services:  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2714.  An  act  to  amend  section  291(b)  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees,  relating 
10  cost-of-living  Increases,  and  to  increase 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  certain  officers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  whose  pay  and  allowances 
are  not  subject  to  adjustment  to  reflect 
changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index; 

SJ.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services  in  1 976, 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth  Sun- 
day tn  B4ay  of  each  year  as  "Orandparents 
Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  deslgnare  the  period  from 
February  10,  1974,  through  February  16,  1974. 
as  "National  Nurse  Week",  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  hous- 
ing, housing  assistance,  and  community  de- 
velopment programs  authorized  by  Congress 
should  be  carried  out  at  levels  at  least  equal 
to  the  levels  prevailing  In  calendar  year  1972. 
until  such  time  as  funds  appropriated  for 
such  programs  are  exhausted  or  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation  terminating  or  replacing 
such  programs. 


COMMUNICATION   FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  DC. 
November  16.  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albeht, 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  on  November  15.  1973.  the 
Clerk  has  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  the  following  messages; 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2408.  An  Act  to  authorize 
cerUUi  construction  at  military  Installations, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
.imendment  to  S.  2681,  An  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency:  and 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
amendments  to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
HR  9474.  An  Act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  monthly 
rates  of  disability  and  death  pensions,  and 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk.    House    of    Representatii-es. 
By  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washinoton,   DC, 
November   19,   1973. 
Hon.   Carl   Albert, 
The   Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Sfeakcr:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  on  November  16.  1973.  the 
Clerk  has  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  the  following  messages; 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  following  bills: 
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H.R.  1353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toy 
Louie  Lin  Heong; 

H.R.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ann  E. 
Shepherd: 

H.R.  1367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Alicia  Sierra; 

H.R.  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EmUla 
Majowlcz: 

H  R.  1696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sun 
Hwa  Koo  Kim; 

HJl.  1955  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Ines  D'Ella: 

H.R.  2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Carlos  Recalde  Martorella: 

H.R.  2628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anka 
Kosanovlc; 

HR.  3207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Enid  R.  Pope; 

H.R.  3754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bruna  Tumi,  Grazlella  Turnl,  and  Antonello 
Turnl; 

H.R.  6828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith  E. 
Carre  ra; 

H  R  6829  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jose 
Antonio  Trias; 

H.R.  7582.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  entitle  the  Delegates  In  Con- 
gress from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
make  appointments  to  the  Service  academies: 

H.R.  8187.  An  act  to  amend  section  2031  (b) 
1 1 )  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  a  Junior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  unit  at  any  Institution  must 
have  a  minimum  number  of  physically  fit 
male  students: 

H.R.  10366.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  four-year 
limitation  on  additional  active  duty  that  a 
nonregular  officer  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force 
may  be  required  to  perform  on  completion  of 
training  at  an  educational   institution: 

HR.  10369.  An  act  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  entitlement 
to  round  trip  transportation  to  the  home 
port  for  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices on  permanent  duty  aboard  a  ship  being 
Inactivated  away  from  home  port  whose  de- 
pendents are  residing  at  the  home  port; 

HR.  10840.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  4.  1950  (64  Stat  411).  to  provide  sal- 
ary Increases  for  members  of  the  police  force 
of  the  Library  of  Congress: 

H.R.  10937.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
June  5,  1972.  grand  Jury  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

H,J.  Res.  735.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for 
instruction  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Empire 
of  Iran. 

That  the  Senate  recedes  from  amendments 
to  H  R.  5777.  an  act  to  require  that  reproduc- 
tions and  Imitations  of  coins  and  political 
Items  be  marked  as  copies  or  with  the  date 
of  manufacture. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
By  Benjamin  J   OnTHRir. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commuTiicatlon  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Washington.  D.C, 

November  21.  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
r'le  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  permis- 
sion fjranted  on  November  15,  1973.  the  Clerk 
has  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
the  following  message ; 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  following  bill : 

H.R.  6334.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  uni- 
form application  of  the  position  classifica- 


tion and  General  Schedule   pay  rate  provi- 
sions of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  -AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  EN- 
ROLLED BIT  J  .S  OF  SENATE  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  desL-es  to 
announce  that  pursuani  U)  the  author- 
ity granted  him  on  Thursday.  Novem- 
ber 15.  1973,  he  did.  on  November  19, 
1973,  sign  sundr>-  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  and  enrolled  bili^ 
of  the  Senate   as  follows 

H.R  5777.  An  act  to  require  ti.at  reproduc- 
tions aiid  Imitations  of  coir.5  aiid  political 
Items  be  marked  as  copies  or  with  the  date 
of  manufacture; 

H.R  7582.  Ar.  act  to  amend  title  in.  United 
States  Code,  to  entitle  the  Delegates  :n  Con- 
gress from  Guam  and  the  Virgli^  It.ands  to 
make  appointments  to  the  service  acade- 
mies; 

HJl.  8187.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  2031 
(b)  (1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  a  Junior  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  unit  at  any  institution 
must  have  a  mlnUnum  n-omber  of  physlc&ily 
fit  male  students; 

H.R.  10366.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  4-year 
limitation  on  additional  active  duty  that  a 
nonregular  officer  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force 
may  be  req-.i;red  to  perform  on  completion  of 
training  at  an  educational  Institution.; 

H.R.  10369  .\n  act  to  amend  title  37. 
United  Sta'es  Code  to  provide  entlt'icment 
to  round  trip  transportation  to  the  home 
port  for  a  member  of  the  uruformed  services 
on  permanent  duty  aboard  a  ship  being  In- 
activates! away  from  home  p>ort  whoee  de- 
pendent's are  residing  at  the  home  port; 

H.J.  Res.  73.5  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  In- 
struction at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Empire 
of  Iran: 

S.  2408.  An  act  to  authorise  certain  con- 
struction at  mUltary  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes,    and 

S.  2681  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

And  on  November  21,  1973,  sign  sun- 
dry enrolled  flllls  of  the  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

HJl.  1353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toy 
Louie  Lin  Heong; 

HJt.  1356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne  E. 
Shepherd; 

H  R  1367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Alicia  Sierra: 

HR  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AmUla 
Majowlcz; 

HR.  1696  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sun 
Hwfl  Koo  Kim; 

HR  1965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Ines  D'Ella; 

HiR  2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Carlos  Recalde  Martorella; 

HR  2628  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anka 
Kosanovlc; 

H  R.  3307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Enid  R.  Pope; 

H  R.  3754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bruna  Turnl,  Grazlella  Tumi,  and  Antonello 
TXnl; 

HM.  6334  An  act  to  provide  for  the  uni- 
form application  of  the  p>ositlon  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rate  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  cer- 
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tain  employMs  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem: 

UR  8828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith  E. 
Carrera; 

nst.  6829.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Joae 
Antonio  Trlaa; 

H  Jl  9474.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  monthly  rates 
of  disability  and  death  pensions  and  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compenAatlon,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR.  10840.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  5.  1960  («  Stat.  411).  to  provide 
salary  Increases  for  members  of  the  police 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress;   and 

H-R.  10937.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  June  5,  1972.  grand  Jury  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  BILL  MAKINO 
APPROPRL^TIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous coasent  that  the  Committee  on 
Approprlatloos  may  have  until  mldnl«ht 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL  APPROPRIATIONS   BILL.    1974 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  a  bUl  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  polnta 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  wa.s  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond 

[Soli  No    6931 
Aijzug  Blackburn  CollUu  Hi 

Anderaon.  3olllni?  ColJiru.  Tex 

Calif  Brademas  Coughlla 

Anderson  ni       Brinkiey  Davij,  Wis 

Andrews,  N  C      Brooks  l>llenback 

Annunzio  Brown.  Mich.      Dellums 

Armstrrjji^  Brown.  Ohio        Dent 

Ashley  B'jrke,  Calif         DIkrs 

Badlllo  Chlsholm  DlngeU 

Beard  Clancy  Dom 

Bj-il  Clark  Downing 

BU«8l  Collier  Dulskl 


Eckhardt 

Macdonald 

Roybal 

Edwards.  Ala 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Satterfield 

Fjsch 

Mathlas.  CkIU. 

Shipley 

Eahleman 

Melcher 

Skubltz 

Ford. 

MlUs.  Ark. 

Snyder 

WUllam  D 

tflnlsh 

Spence 

Praser 

Mink 

Staggers 

Ooldwater 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Steele 

Grasso 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Orsy 

Moakley 

Stephens 

Green.  Pa. 

MoUohan 

Stokes 

Grover 

Montgomery 

Stubblefleld 

Oubser 

Moss 

Tlernan 

Ouuter 

Nelsen 

Ddall 

Hansen.  Wash. 

NU 

Van  Deerlln 

Harrington 

CHana 

Veysey 

Hebert 

Patman 

Walsh 

H  ungate 

Pepper 

Whltehurst 

Ichord 

Plckla 

Wldnall 

Jarman 

Pike 

Wilson. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

PodeU 

Charles.  Te« 

Keating 

Powell.  Ohio 

Woltr 

Koch 

Reld 

Wydler 

Kuykendail 

Roe 

Young.  Alaska 

Kyros 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Young.  Qa. 

Landrum 

Rooney.  NY. 

Young.  8  C. 

McEwen 

Ro«e 

Zwacb 

McKlnney 

Rostenkowskl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  317 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiuther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  CONGRESSMAN 
TOM  PELLY 

<  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  tind  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  the  very  sad  personal 
duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the  death 
of  former  Congressman  Tom  Pelly.  who 
died  very  suddenly  last  week  while  on 
vacation  in  my  district.  He  served  for 
20  years.  He  was  a  magnificent  legisla- 
tor, a  perfect  gentleman. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  anyone  had 
more  friends  in  this  body  than  he  did.  I 
know  all  Members  want  to  join  me  in 
expressing  our  sorrow  about  his  de- 
parture and  our  sympathy  to  his  family. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard>  Is  going  to 
later  ask  for  a  special  order  so  that  we 
may  all  pay  tribute  to  a  great  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  was 
saddened  by  the  note  that  my  friend, 
former  Congressman  Tom  Pelly.  had 
passed  away.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  mentioned,  he  was.  Indeed,  a 
gentleman,  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  In  all 
the  years  he  was  a  Member  of  this  great 
body.  He  was  distinguished  in  his  field 
and  In  many  fields.  He  particularly  loved 
politics  and  enjoyed  being  in  the  House 
as  much  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  was 
diligent  In  his  attention  to  his  work.  He 
wanted  to  do  his  Job  well,  the  job  the 
people  sent  him  here  to  do.  and  he  dili- 
gently worked  at  It. 

His  loss  was  felt  by  many  of  us  when 
he  decided  to  retire  from  Congress.  We 
have  missed  him  here  during  this  last 
year. 

As  the  Republican  whip  I  often  con- 
ferred with  him  on  many  Important  up- 
coming votes.  He  had  a  mind  of  his  own 


and  voted  his  convictions.  I  admired  him 
for  the  firm  positions  he  held. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
family. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing 
my  deep  regrets  at  learning  of  the  death 
of  Tom  Pelly. 

We  came  to  the  Congress  In  the  same 
year  and  served  together  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
during  his  entire  period  of  service  in  the 
House.  Tom  did  an  excellent  job  in  repre- 
senting his  district  in  the  committee,  and 
when  he  retired  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  his  district.  He  was  a 
wonderful  gentleman,  a  good  friend,  and 
a  great  legislator. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Pelly  and  to  the  members  of  his  family 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wili 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a  half 
hour  of  special  orders  on  Thursday  so 
that  Members  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  feelings  about  Tom 
Pelly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Pelly  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine  even 
before  he  came  to  Congress.  He  was  In 
the  same  business  as  my  father,  and  his 
family  and  our  family  have  been  very 
friendly  for  years.  He  was  a  great  public 
servant  and  one  of  our  distinguished 
citizens  from  our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  many  Mem- 
bers will  want  to  join  with  me  on  Thurs- 
day when  we  make  some  appropriate 
remarks. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleague  from 
Seattle  and  with  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  In  saying  how  much  we  will  miss 
Tom. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  participating 
In  the  special  order  on  Thursday  so  that 
we  may  express  to  his  family  our  deep 
sympathy. 


THE  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

'  Mr.  SIKE.S  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  Government  move  without  fur- 
ther delay  to  cope  with  the  growing 
threat  of  serious  energy  shortages.  Al- 
ready the  hour  Is  late.  Necessary  pro- 
grams, some  of  which  have  just  been  ad- 
vanced, should  have  been  authorized  and 
Implemented  well  before  the  onset  of 
winter.  The  administration  Is  late  In  pro- 
viding leadership  in  this  field.  It  should 
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be  noted  again  that  Congress  already  has 
approved  some  legi-slation  to  enable  the 
President  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

Plans  now  have  been  advanced  by  the 
President  and  generally  I  support  them. 
He  did  not  recommend  rationing  of  ga,s- 
oline  and  I  agree  this  should  be  avoided 
if  possible.  However,  there  are  indica- 
tions it  Is  Inevitable  and  standby  plans 
should  be  prepared  In  the  event  ration- 
ing must  be  resorted  to. 

I  question  that  the  proposed  restric- 
tions on  Sunday  driving  are  necessary 
or  wise.  There  are  many  people  who  have 
legitimate  reasons  for  travel  on  Sunday 
for  church  or  business  or  other  matters. 
They  should  not  be  precluded  from  ob- 
taining gasoline. 

The  use  of  car  pools  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  driving  could  be  ef- 
fective In  savings  of  gasoline.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  nearly  every 
teenager  above  the  age  of  16  has  an  auto, 
and  most  people  feel  they  must  drive  to 
get  acro-ss  the  street.  Effective  savings  In 
this  area  would  entail  voluntary  rather 
than  mandatory  programs  but  the  effort 
should  be  made. 

There  should  be  a  very  early  meeting 
of  the  minds  between  Congress  and  the 
administration  on  the  steps  to  be  taken 
for  energy  savings,  and  emergency  pow- 
ers should  be  granted  to  the  President 
to  insure  there  are  no  additional,  unnec- 
essary delays 


EPA  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  PARKING 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  reports  that 
I  heard  this  morning  are  true,  then  the 
arrogance  of  the  bureaucrats  down  at 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  oil  sheiks 
In  the  Arab  world,  about  which  I  will 
have  more  to  say  later. 

However.  I  hear  the  EP.'^  l.«  now  saying 
that  they  are  going  to  lax  Members  and 
Members'  staffs  for  parklnK  In  the  Ray- 
burn  and  other  garage.s  and  parking  lots 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  how  my 
friends  on  the  parking  committee  will 
feel — I  see  one  of  them  sitting  here,  Mr. 
Gross — but  as  for  me,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  will  be  a  cold  day  in  hell  when 
they  get  away  with  that. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  vote  on  two  rollcalls  on  Tuesday, 
November  13,  1973,  because  I  was  doing 
Judiciary  Committee  work  In  connection 
with  the  forthcoming  confirmation  hear- 
ings re  Gerald  Ford,  nominee  for  Vice 
President.  If  I  had  been  present  for  those 
votes.  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Roll  No.  579.  Motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  on  H  R.  8877,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea  " 

Roll  No.  581.  Agreement  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1570,  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


LIMmNG  COAL  EXPORTS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  We.^t  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  Umit  the  exports  of  coal. 

In  1972.  56  million  tons  of  coal  pro- 
duced in  this  Nation  were  exported  That 
is  almost  10  percent  of  our  total  produc- 
tion. If  we  have  such  an  energy  crisis 
that  we  are  forced  to  resort  to  strip 
mining  and  ripping  up  the  land,  then  It 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  export  this 
tremendous  amount  of  our  domestic  coal 
production.  My  legislation  would  pronde 
an  exception  to  allow  the  export  of  coal 
to  Canada,  because  we  import  oil  from 
Canada. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  would  allow  an 
exemption  from  the  export  ban  for  the 
export  of  coal  to  serve  our  Armed  Forces 
In  foreign  nations. 

About  85  percent  of  our  coal  exports 
are  low-sulfiu-  coal,  and  the  proportion 
shipped  to  other  countries  in  1972  was 
derived  86  percent  from  underground 
mines  and  14  percent  from  strip  mines. 
About  72  percent  of  our  exports  are 
high-grade,  metallurgical  coal  which  Is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  with 
the  balance  being  used  for  steam  electric 
generation. 

The  coal  industry  contends  that  the 
metallurgical  coal  is  too  high  priced  to 
be  used  in  this  country.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  any  American  industrialist 
would  contend  that  an  American  product 
is  "too  good  for  Americans."  If  the  qual- 
ity Is  too  high,  it  could  be  blended  with 
lower  quality  coal  and  utilized  to  meet 
the  energy  crisis  and  to  stave  off  the  de- 
struction of  our  land  through  strio  min- 
ing. 

All  of  the  high-quality  export  coal 
could  be  burned  immediately  to  generate 
electricity.  Becau.se  of  Its  low-sulfur  con- 
tent, it  would  have  the  added  advantage 
of  being  a  relatively  "clean"  fuel. 

The  comparable  Btu  content  of  the  56 
million  tons  of  exported  domestic  coal 
Is  613,700  barrels  of  oil  p^r  day.  Should 
we  not  take  advantage  of  this  obvious 
source  of  supply  and  keep  It  right  here  at 
home  where  it  is  desperately  needed? 

The  text  of  my  bill,  which  is  geared 
to  H.R.  11450.  the  bill  introduced  by 
my  colleague.  Representative  H.-^rley 
Staggers,  chairman  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
follows: 

HR  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aisembled.  That  section 
110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (84 
Stat  1683) .  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(h)  During  any  period  when  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorised  to  temporarily  suspend 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation, 
limitation,  schedule,  timetable,  or  require- 
ment adopted  under  this  Act.  all  domesti- 
cally mined  coal,  as  that  term  Is  defined  In 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969,  except  such  coal  of  similar  quaiitlty 
and  quality  which  for  purposes  of  Increased 
efflclency    of    transportation    Is    either    ex- 


changed with  persons  or  the  government  of 
an  adjacent  foreign  state,  or  temporarily  ex- 
ported across  parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign 
state  and  reenters  the  United  States,  shall  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing 
requirements  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  (60  U.8.C.,  App.  2401  et.  seq.).  In 
addition,  before  any  coal  subject  to  this  su'^- 
sectlon  may  be  exported  during  such  period 
under  the  limitations  and  licensing  require- 
ments and  penalty  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  said  Elxport  and  Administration  Act 
of  1969,  the  President  shall  (1)  make  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  an  express 
finding  that  any  such  export  (A)  wUl  not  di- 
minish the  total  quantity  or  quality  of  mined 
coal  available  and  needed  for  domestic  uses 
In  the  tJnlted  States  during  the  next  suc- 
ceeding 180  calendar  days,  and  (B)  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  and  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  and  (2)  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  such  finding.  If  either  House 
of  Congress,  after  receiving  such  reports, 
adopts  a  resolution  disagreeing  with  such 
finding  within  60  calendar  daj-s  during  which 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  been  In  session 
for  at  least  30  of  such  days,  such  export  shall 
be  prohibited  by  the  President:  Provided, 
That  the  President  may  permit  such  export, 
without  filing  such  report,  if  he  afifirmatlvely 
finds,  and  publishes  his  finding  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  that  the  export  of  such  coal  to 
any  specific  foreign  state  Is  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  importation  of  other  fossU  fuels 
Into  the  United  States  from  such  state  Is  not 
Interrupted.  The  President,  or  his  delegate, 
shall,  after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
promptly  Issue  regulations  to  Implement  this 
subsection  and  to  Insure  that  any  person  who 
plans  to  export  such  coal  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  will  notify  the 
President  or  his  delegate  and  specify  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  coal  to  be  e.\- 
ported,  the  port  from  which  It  will  be  ex- 
ported, the  destination  of  such  coal,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons 
mining  such  coal,  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  regulations  may  require.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shaU  not  apply  to 
coal  exports  for  use  by  the  Defense  Depart.- 
ment  In  any  foreign  state.  ' 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia I>ay.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Stuckey  > , 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 


T.AXABILITY  OF  INSLTl.\NCE 
COMP.ANY  DRTDENDS 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  <H  R. 
6186)  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  Revenue  Act  of  1947  regarding 
taxability  of  dividends  received  by  a 
corporation  from  Insurance  companies, 
and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  In  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  proviso  of  section  1  of  title  X  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia  Revenue  Act  cf  ;f'47  DO 
Code,  sec.  47-1580)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ■':  Provided,  hotceier,  That,  ;n  the 
case  of  any  corporatloo,  the  amount  received 
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as  dividends  from  a  corporation  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  taxatloD  under  this  subchapter  or 
under  title  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  ppov:de  additional  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoees". 
approved  August  17.  1937  (DC.  Code.  sees. 
47-1801—18081,  and  In  the  cue  of  a  cor- 
poration not  engaged  in  carrying  on  any 
trade  or  business  within  the  District,  interest 
received  by  It  from  a  corporation  which  Is 
subject  ro  taxation  under  this  subchapter  or 
under  such  title  n  of  such  Act  shall  not  be 
considered  as  income,  from  sources  within 
the  District  for  purposea  of  this  subchapter  " 
Sec.  2  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  all  taxable  years  ending  after  December 
31,  19«9. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  13,  strike  "December  31. 
1969"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  'December 
31.  1973   . 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

CCNEXAL    LEAVE 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  District  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  STUCKEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H  R.  6186.  as  provided  In  H.  Rept. 
93-654.  IS  to  amend  the  existing  District 
of  Columbia  tax  laws  to  provide  that 
dividends  and  Interest  received  by  a 
corporation  from  an  Insurance  company 
subject  to  the  2%  net  premium  tax  Im- 
posed by  Section  6  of  Title  n  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(DC  Code.  Tit  47.  Sec  1806^.  shall  not. 
when  paid  to  the  parent  corporation,  be 
considered  as  income  from  sources  within 
the  District,  and  thus  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  District  of  Columbia  Income  tax. 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  leg- 
islation would  eliminate  the  unintended 
discrimination  against  holding  compa- 
nies receiving  dividends  from  District  of 
Columbia  life  insurance  companies  and 
would  thereby  encourage  holding  com- 
panies controlling  life  insurance  compa- 
nies to  continue  to  incorporate  and  locate 
the  home  offices  of  those  life  Insurance 
companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ftTXD    rOB    LECI3LATIOH 

During  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
the  trend  within  the  life  Insurance  in- 
dustry has  been  to  conduct  business 
within  a  holding  company  structure, 
thereby  giving  management  greater  flex- 
ibility and  increasing  substantially  the 
flnanclal  strength  and  operating  effi- 
ciency of  the  organization  Involved  More 
than  50  holding  companies,  representing 
a  major  part  of  the  life  Insurance  Indus- 
trj-,  have  been  formed  during  the  past 
several  decades 

The  holding  company  generally  pro- 
vides Its  life  Insurance  affiliates  with 
management  assistance  and  a  variety  of 
technical  services,  includmg  investment 
counsellni?.  actuarial,  and  data  processing 
services  Through  the  centralization  of 
Investment  adv1sor>-  and  other  securities 
operations,  and  product  research  and  de- 
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velopment  by  Its  actuarial  staff,  the  hold- 
ing company  Is  able  to  improve  Invest- 
ment results  and  promote  more  effective 
and  efficient  operations. 

The  regulatory  climate  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  favorable  to  the 
formation  and  operation  of  life  Insur- 
ance companies  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. F\irthermore,  Congress  has  never 
intended  to  discourage  Insurance  com- 
pany operations  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  conducted  within  a  hold- 
ing company  structure.  The  District  of 
Columbia  tax  laws,  however,  as  construed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Finance  and  Revenue,  inadvertently 
discourage  the  formation  of  holding  com- 
panies with  life  insurance  company  af- 
filiates located  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  and.   more   importantly,   encourage 
holding   companies   controlling   District 
of  Columbia-based  life  insurance  com- 
panies   to    cause    those    companies    to 
change  their  domicile  and  move  their  op- 
erations outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
Present  law   (DC    Code.  Tit.  47.  Sec 
1571(a))    imposes  an  Income  tax   upon 
every  corporation  -for  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on  or  engaging  In  any  trade  or 
business  within  the  District  and  of  re- 
ceiving income  from  sources  within  the 
District".  Although  the  DC    Code  (Tit. 
47.  Sec.    1580'    provides   that  dividends 
paid  by  a  corporation  which  is  subject  to 
the  Income  tax  shall  not  constitute,  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiving  corporate  stock- 
holder, income  from  sources  within  the 
District,    this   provision   has   been   con- 
strued to  be  Inapplicable  to  a  corporation 
receiving  dividends   from   a   District   of 
Columbia  life  insurance  company,   be- 
cause the  exempUon  for  Intercorporate 
dividends  Is  stated  to  be  applicable  only 
when  the  distributing  corporation  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  Income  tax.  Insurance  com- 
panies,   because   of   difficulties   encoun- 
tered in  determining  their  net  Income,  are 
not  subject  to  the  normal  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  corporate   income   tax.   but   In- 
stead are  subject  to  a  net  premiums  tax 
imposed  "In  Ueu  of    other  taxes   (DC 
Code.  Tit   47,  Sec.  1806 1. 

The  purpose  of  District  of  Columbia 
Code  (Tit.  47.  Sec  1580 i  is  to  insure  that 
at  the  corporate  level  Income  Is  taxed 
only  once  and  not  a  second  time  when 
distributed  as  dividends  to  a  corporate 
shareholder.  This  treatment  Is  generally 
consistent  with  the  Federal  Income  tax 
law.  (Of  course,  dividend  Income  is  taxed 
a  second  time  when  eventually  distrib- 
uted to  individual  shareholders.' 

Since  the  net  premiums  tax  on  hfe  In- 
surance companies  Is  designed  to  be  a 
complete  subsUtute  for  the  corporate  In- 
come tax.  there  Is  no  reason  for  treating 
the  dividends  a  holding  company  receives 
from  a  District  of  Columbia  Insurance 
company  differently  from  the  dividends 
It  receives  from  other  corporations. 

Enactment  of  this  provision  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  which  has  been 
construed  to  impose  a  double  tax  on  the 
earnings  of  certain  life  Insurance  com- 
panies, appears  to  have  been  Inadvertent 
and  to  have  occurred  when  there  were  no 
District  of  Columbia  life  insurance  com- 
panies operating  as  a  part  of  a  holding- 
company  structure,  before  commence- 
ment of  the  current  trend  to  operate  life 
Insurance  companies  within  a  holding 


company  structure.  No  other  jurisdiction 
construes  Its  income  tax  laws  to  penalize, 
or  has  a  tax  structure  which  penalizes! 
as  does  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  op- 
eration of  life  Insurance  companies 
within  a  holding  company  structure. 

PBOVISIONS    or    THX    BILL 

The  bill  amends  Section  1580  of  Title 
47  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
provide  that,  for  purposes  of  the  cor- 
porate income  tax.  dividends  received  by 
a  corporation  from  any  corporation  sub- 
ject to  the  District  of  Columbia  net 
premiums  tax  shall  not  be  considered  as 
Income  from  sources  within  the  District 
and  to  provide  that  Interest  received  by 
a  corporation  not  engaged  in  carrying  on 
any  trade  or  business  within  the  E>lstrlct 
from  any  corporation  subject  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  tax  or  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  net  premiums  tax 
shall  likewise  not  t)e  sonsldered  as  in- 
come from  sources  within  the  District. 

HISTORT 

A  public  hearing  on  H.R.  6186  was 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Business, 
Commerce  and  Taxation  on  July  16.  1973 
Witnesses  heard  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion included  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance and  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Government, 
and  representatives  of  life  Insurance 
companies  located  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  environs  There  was  no  testi- 
mony opposing  the  legislation,  as 
amended,  and  no  expression  of  opposition 
thereto  has  been  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee The  Subcommittee,  in  executive 
-session  on  November  2.  1973.  amended 
Section  2  of  the  bill,  which  had  made  re- 
peal of  the  tax  retroactive. 

H.R.  6186,  as  amended,  was  ordered 
favorably  reported  by  a  voice  vote  of  the 
full  Committee  on  November  5,  1973, 

CONCLfSION 

The  best  Interests  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  served  by  encouraging 
the  continued  formation  and  operation 
of  life  Insurance  companies  within  the 
District.  H.R.  6186  will  remove  an  un- 
intended obstacle  to  the  formation  and 
operation  of  such  life  Insurance  com- 
panies In  the  District  when  controlled 
by  a  holding  company  For  this  reason, 
and  those  reasons  Indicated  above,  the 
Committee  recommends  enactment  of 
H  R  6186. 

CO«T 

Peoples  Lite  Insurance  Company,  the 
principal  company  affected  by  the  ad- 
ver.se  taxation,  was  acquired  by  Capital 
Holding  Company.  Louisville.  Kentucky. 
In  1989.  No  dividends  were  paid  In  1969 
by  Peoples,  the  first  year  that  the  second 
tax  became  applicable.  In  1970.  $69,071 
and  In  1971,  $84,308  were  paid  to  the 
District  as  taxes  on  dividends  the  holding 
company  received  from  the  DC,  Insur- 
ance company.  No  dividends  were  paid  In 
1972  to  avoid  the  second  tax.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  taxes  In  the  amount  of  $100.- 
000  would  have  been  paid  In  1972.  These 
tax  figures  represent  the  estimated  loss 
of  direct  revenue  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  this  legislation 


AlrE^fBl«B^rT  orr«««D  bt  mb    bbothill 

or  VtBODfl^ 


Mr      BROYHILL     of    Virginia 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr. 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bbothill  of 
Virginia:  Page  2,  line  7,  immediately  after 
"subchapter"  Insert  the  following:  ";  and 
In  the  case  of  any  corporation  organized  as 
a  bank  holding  company  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  and  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  the  amount  received 
as  dividends  from  a  corporation  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  this  article  or  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  or  paragraph 
(7)  of  section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thir- 
tieth, nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  1,  1902 
(DC,  Code.  sees.  47-1701  and  47-1703),  and 
In  the  case  of  any  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany not  engaged  In  carrying  on  any  trade 
or  business  within  the  District,  interest  re- 
ceived by  It  from  a  corporation  which  Is 
subject  to  taxation  under  such  paragraphs, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  from 
sources  within  the  District  for  purposes  of 
this  subchapter". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stuckey).  the  main 
purpose  of  the  pending  legislation  Is  to 
eliminate  what  was  apparently  an  miin- 
tended  discrimination  against  holding 
companies  receiving  dividends  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  life  insurance  com- 
panies. As  a  result  of  this  existing  in- 
equity, such  holding  companies  are  be- 
ing subjected  to  double  taxation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  even  though  they 
may  be  located  outside  of  the  District 
and  do  not  engage  in  any  business  within 
the  District. 

Like  most  jurisdictions,  the  District  of 
Columbia  imposes  a  tax  upon  all  general 
business  corporations  on  the  basis  of 
their  net  Income.  Also  like  other  jurisdic- 
tions, the  District  of  Columbia  exempts 
dividends  paid  by  a  general  business 
corporation  from  taxation  as  Income 
when  these  dividends  are  paid  to  and  re- 
ceived by  a  corporate  shareholder.  This 
exemption  is  based,  of  course,  upon  the 
fact  that  the  corporation  paying  the 
dividend  has  already  been  taxed,  and 
thus  the  clear  purpose  is  to  avoid  double 
taxation.  In  this  respect,  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax  treatment  of  dividends 
paid  by  a  general  business  corporation 
conforms  to  the  treatment  of  such  divi- 
dends under  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Again  in  conformity  with  the  practice 
prevailing  in  most  jurisdictions,  life  in- 
surance companies  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  not  subject  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  corporate  Income  tax.  but  in- 
stead are  taxed  on  the  basis  of  their  net 
premiums  receipts,  because  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  actual  net  Income 
of  an  Insurance  company. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that 
when  an  Insurance  company  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pays  dividends  to  a 
corporate  shareholder,  or  a  holding  com- 
pany, the  same  exemption  would  apply 
to  such  dividends  with  respect  to  Dis- 
trict taxation  as  in  the  case  of  dividends 
paid  by  general  business  corporations, 
referred  to  above,  in  order  to  avoid  double 
taxation.  And  Indeed  such  exempUon 
does  apply  to  insurance  company  divi- 


dends In  all  other  jurisdictions,  as  well  as 
under  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code — but  not  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Undoubtedly  because  of  an  oversight, 
section  47-1580  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  does  not  provide  specific 
language  exempting  dividends  paid  to 
holding  companies  by  life  insurance 
companies  in  the  District  from  such 
taxation.  As  a  consequence,  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  taken  the  position  that 
Intercorporate  dividends  paid  by  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  insurance  company  to 
a  corporate  shareholder  are  taxable,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  exemption  for  such 
dividends  is  stated  to  be  applicable  only 
when  the  distributing  corporation  "is 
subject  to  income  tax." 

The  fact  is  that  the  net  premiums 
receipts  tax  on  insurance  companies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  entirely  a 
substitute  for  the  normal  corporate  in- 
come tax,  and  for  this  reason  I  regard 
this  distinction  as  very  far-fet^'hed  In- 
deed, as  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for 
treating  the  dividends  a  holding  ccjm- 
pany  receives  from  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia insurance  company  differently  from 
the  dividends  it  receives  from  other  cor- 
porations. The  result  is  a  double  tax  bur- 
den that  is  not  imposed  in  any  other  jur- 
isdiction in  this  country,  nor  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Inasmuch  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  taken  this  position,  however,  it  is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  correct 
this  inequity,  the  results  of  which  can  be 
very  damaging  to  the  city  Itself. 

During  the  past  15  years,  there  has 
been  a  significant  trend  within  the  life 
insurance  industry  to  conduct  business 
within  a  holding  company  structure.  This 
concept  affords  greater  flexibility  for 
management,  and  increases  substantially 
the  financial  strength  and  operating 
efficiency  of  the  organizations  involved. 
Today  there  are  more  than  50  such  hold- 
ing companies  operating  In  the  United 
States. 

One  example  of  these  holding  com- 
panies Is  the  Capital  Holding  Corp.. 
which  was  formed  In  1969  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Life  Insurance  Co.,  an  oper- 
ating company  located  In  Louisville,  Ky. 
When  Capital  Holding  Corp.  was  orga- 
nized only  4  years  ago.  Commonwealth 
Life  was  its  only  subsidiary.  Today,  Cap- 
ital owns  a  casualty  Insurance  company, 
a  real  estate  holding  company,  a  finance 
company,  and  eight  life  insu^M|ce  com- 
panies which  do  business  iri^P  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Capital  provides  its  affiliates  with 
management  assistance  and  a  variety 
of  services  such  as  Investment  counsel- 
ling, actuarial  services,  and  data  proc- 
essing services.  Investment  results  have 
improved  as  a  result,  and  a  greater  va- 
riety of  better  insurance  policies  are  be- 
ing offered  to  customers  than  ever  before. 
In  many  ways,  the  competitive  ability  of 
the  various  members  of  the  Capital 
group  has  been  substantially  Improved. 
One  of  the  members  of  this  group  is 
the  Peoples  Life  Insurance  Co.  here  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  Joined 
the  Capital  Holding  Corp,  family  in  De- 
cember of  1969.  Peoples  is  one  of  the 
more  Important  members  of  the  Capital 


group,  as  a  well  managed,  profitable  life 
insurance  company  which  does  business 
in  14  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

At  present.  Peoples  employs  more  than 
300  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Peoples  pays  annual  real  property  taxes 
to  the  Distnci  m  excess  of  $100,000,  and 
it  also  pays  the  District  net  premiums 
taxes,  withholding,  sales,  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  taxes  m  excess  of 
$60,000  each  year. 

The  net  premiun:,^  tax,  impcsed  .;:  lieu 
of  the  Districts  corporate  income  lax, 
IS  paid  orJy  on  Peoples'  earnings  from 
District  of  Columbia  so'orces.  Its  earn- 
ings from  the  14  other  States  in  which 
it  does  business  are  taxed  by  those  juris- 
dictions, of  course,  m  a  similar  manner. 
I  am  advi.=ed  that  if  Peoples'  earnings, 
regardless  of  sourcet,  are  again  sub- 
jected U)  District  of  Columbia  tax  at  the 
corporate  level,  that  is  when  they  reach 
Capita]  Holdirig  Ccrp,.  ther.  uiis  added 
tax  burden  on  the^e  eaming.s  uiU  be  in- 
creased each  year  by  more  than  $100,000, 
This  is  a  Ux  buraen  which  Capital  simply 
cannot  afford  to  bear — and  as  I  ha\e 
pointed  out.  since  general  bu.siness  cor- 
porate earnmgs  m  the  Distnct  are  taxed 
only  once  at  tiie  corporate  level,  and  fur- 
ther since  no  other  .-urisdiction  imposes 
such  a  tax  on  life  insurance  company 
operations  at  the  holding  companj' 
level — then  they  should  not  be  expected 
to. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  Peoples 
has  paid  no  dividends  since  1972,  and  wiU 
pay  none  so  long  as  this  inequity  of  dou- 
ble taxation  is  imposed  on  such  divi- 
dends. Even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that 
consideration  is  being  given  to  moving 
Peoples  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  District  cannot  afford,  in  its  pres- 
ent financial  position,  to  lose  such  a  com- 
pany as  Peoples  Life  Insurance  Co.  Nor 
does  Peoples  want  to  move.  They  regard 
their  location  in  this  city  as  an  asset  m 
most  respects.  Recently,  the  company- 
expanded  Its  operations  by  acquiring  h- 
censes  to  do  business  in  three  additional 
States.  Their  management  wants  to  keep 
the  company  in  the  District  and  to  use 
it  as  a  vehicle  for  building  an  even  more 
substantial  business  enterprise:  but  they 
cannot  do  so  unless  they  can  have  the 
benefit  of  an  equitable  tax  structure  in 
the  District,  one  which  places  the  District 
on  a  par  with  competing  jurisdictions 
and  does  not  penalize  life  insurance  com- 
panies for  conducting  their  operations 
within  a  holding  company  structure. 

I  am  advised  that  there  is  presently 
one  other  life  insurance  company  in  the 
District  operating  as  a  part  of  a  "holding 
company  and  which  therefore  is  affected 
by  this  problem.  In  view  of  the  trend 
toward  such  operating  structure  within 
the  life  insurance  business,  however, 
there  would  normally  be  others  in  future 
years.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  this  struc- 
ture has  been  proved  to  offer  many  real 
benefits  to  the  policyholders  of  such 
companies,  and  thus  this  trend  should  be 
encouraged  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
rather  than  being  forced  out  of  the  city 
by  an  unfair  tax  structure. 

H  R  6186  will  resolve  this  problem,  by 
providing  that  dividends  received  from  a 
corporation  which  Is  subject  to  taxation 
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under  District  of  Columbia  law  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  corporation  not  engaged  In 
carrying  on  a  trade  or  business  within 
the  District,  interest  received  by  It  from 
a  corporation  which  Is  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  District  of  Columbia  law.  shall 
not  be  considered  as  income  from  sources 
within  the  District. 

I  understand  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  has  no  objection  to 
this  bill,  which  will  provide  Justice  by 
eliminating  the  dlfterence  In  treatment 
of  dividends  paid  by  corporations  paying 
the  regular  corporate  Income  tax  and 
by  life  Insurance  companies  paying  the 
net  premiums  tax.  and  will  conform  the 
District's  tax  laws  applicable  to  life  In- 
surance company  operations  with  those 
applicable  to  such  operations  In  all  other 
jurisdictions. 

The  eunendment  I  am  offering  will 
maice  the  same  provisions  apply  to  banlc 
holding  companies.  Banks  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  do  not  pay  income  tax.  but 
rather,  pay  a  tax  on  the  net  interest  that 
they  receive,  which  Is  the  total  interest 
less  the  Interest  they  pay  on  savings  ac- 
counts. Therefore  they  are  not  classifled 
as  corporations  paying  income  tax.  My 
amendment  would  permit  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  to  be  exempt  from  paying 
corporate  taxes  on  the  dividends  they 
receive  from  banks  the  same  as  other 
corporations  we  exempted  from  Income 
taxes  on  interest  they  receive  as  divi- 
dends from  business  corporations  oper- 
ating in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
DC.  Commissioner,  supporting  this 
Emiendment.  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  understand  he  has  no 
objection  to  it.  I  also  discussed  it  in  the 
full  committee  at  the  time  this  bill  was 
being  considered,  but  at  that  time  the 
District  government  had  not  had  a 
chance  to  review  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment.  Subsequent  to  the  time  the 
bill  was  reported  out,  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  it.  and  the  following  let- 
ter expresses  the  District's  approval  of 
this  amendment: 

Ths  OvniCT  OP  Columbia, 
Washington.  DC.  Notemb-;r  26.  1973. 
HOQ.  Jozi.  T.  BaoTHUX, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  at  Repreaentativet. 
Washington.  DC. 

DXAJi  CoNCECSSMAN  BxoTHtLL:  TMs  la  in 
respoaae  to  your  letter  of  November  12.  1973, 
la  wblcb  you  requested  my  views  on  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  6186  to  extend  such  re- 
lief to  banks  domiciled  In  the  Dtatrlct  of 
Columl>la. 

The  District  Oovemment  indicated  In  Ita 
report  to  ChalrmAn  EMggs  dated  July  16.  1973. 
tliat  It  bad  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  Section  1  of  the  bUl.  The  District  did  ob- 
ject to  Section  2  of  H  R.  6186  wblcb  would 
make  the  bill  retroactive  to  1870  and  thus 
would  have  resulted  In  substantial  refunds 
of  taxes  already  paid  by  the  affected  corjjo- 
ratlous. 

The  District  Oovernment  would  offer  no 
objection  to  an  amendment  to  HJl.  6186  to 
extend  relief  to  banks  and  savlnga  Institu- 
tions. We  assume  that  Inclusion  of  such  an 
amendment  will  In  no  way  jeopardize  the 
provision."?  of  the  bUl  relating  to  insurance 
companies  in  view  of  the  more  Immediate 
problems  (aclng  the  Insurance  companies.  We 
continue,  however,  to  oppose  the  retroactive 
provisions  of  Section  3. 


B«caus«  of  t«chnlcal  errors  In  the  language 
of  Hit.  6186,  w«  are  enclosing  an  amended 
version  of  tbe  bill  which  we  believe  wUl  bet- 
ter accomplish  the  desired  purposes 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wai-m  E.  Washinctox, 

MayoT-CommtssiOTirr. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  and  the  approval  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr  STUCKEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  stated  the  case  quite  well. 

There  Is  no  objection  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  with  regard  to 
his  amendment. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  there  are  only  three 
kinds  of  corporations  subject  to  this  tax 
liability  at  the  present  time — banks,  life 
insurance  companies,  and  utilities.  These 
corporations  alJ  have  this  double  taxa- 
tion when  in  a  holding  company  situa- 
tion. To  make  It  fair  to  all  concerned.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  at  this  time  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhild 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Revenue  Act  of  1947  regarding  taxa- 
bility of  dividends  received  by  a  corpora- 
tion from  Insurance  companies,  banks, 
and  other  savings  Institutions." 

A  motion  to  recon.<;ldpr  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOLDINO  COMPANY  SYSTEM 
REGULATORY  ACT 

Mr,  STUCKEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (B.R.  7218) 
to  Improve  the  laws  relating  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  Insurance  companies  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  In 
the  House  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oeor- 
Kla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  7218 
A  bUl  to  Improve  the  laws  relating  to  the 
regtUatlon  of  insurance  companies  In  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Holding  Company  Sys- 
tem Regulatory  Act". 

a«c.  2.  DeyiNiTioNB. — As  used  In  this  Act. 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

(a)  "aJfiilate"  lan  "affiliate"  of.  or  person 
"affillatad"  with  a  specific  person),  means  a 
person  that  directly,  or  Indirectly  through 
one  or  more  intermediaries,  controls,  or  is 
controlled  by  or  is  under  common  control 
with,   the  person  speclfled; 

(b)  "commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  bis 
designated  agent; 

<ci  "control"  (Including  the  terms  "con- 
trolling", "controlled  by"  and  "under  com- 
mon control  with")  means  the  possession. 
direct  or  Indirect,  of  the  power  to  direct  or 


cause  the  direction  of  the  management  and 
policies  of  a  person,  whether  through  the 
ownership  of  voting  securities,  by  contract 
other  than  a  commercial  contract  for  goods 
or  nonmanagement  services,  or  othernise.  un- 
less the  power  Is  the  result  of  an  official  poeU 
tlon  with  or  corporate  office  held  by  the  per- 
son. Control  shall  be  presumed  to  exist  if  any 
person,  directly  or  Indirectly,  owns,  controls, 
holds  with  the  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies 
representing  10  per  centum  or  more  of  tbe 
voting  securities  of  any  other  person; 

(d)  "District"  means  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 

(e)  "Insurance  holding  company  system" 
consists  of  two  or  more  affiliated  persons,  one 
or  more  of  which  Is  an  Insurer, 

(f)  "Insurer"  includes  any  company  de- 
nned by  section  2.  chapter  I.  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec,  36-302)  and 
by  section  3.  chapter  I,  of  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  (DC  Code,  sec  31^1303),  au- 
thorized to  do  the  business  of  insurance  in 
the  District,  except  that  It  shall  not  Include 
agencies,  authorities,  or  Instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States,  its  possessions  and  ter- 
ritories, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State: 

(gi  "person"  Is  an  Individual,  a  corpora- 
tion, a  partnership,  an  association,  a  Joint 
stock  company,  a  trust,  an  unincorporated 
organization,  any  similar  entity,  or  any  com- 
bination of  the  foregoing  acting  In  concert, 
but  shall  not  include  any  securities  broker 
performing  no  more  than  the  usual  and  cus- 
tomary broker's  function; 

(h)  "securityholder"  of  a  specified  person 
Is  one  who  owns  any  security  of  such  per- 
son. Including  common  stock,  preferred 
stock,  debt  obligations,  and  any  other  se- 
curity convertible  Into  or  evidencing  the 
right  to  acquire  any  of  the  foregoing; 

(1)  "subsidiary"  of  a  specified  pyerson  is  an 
affllUt«  controlled  by  such  person  directly, 
or  Indirectly  through  one  or  more  Interme- 
diaries; and 

(J)  voting  security"  Includes  any  security 
convertible  Into  or  evidencing  a  right  to  ac- 
quire a  voting  security. 

stmsmiAaixs  or  insurers 
Sec.  3  (a)  Authorization. — Any  domestic 
Insurer,  either  by  itself  or  In  cooperation  with 
one  or  more  persons,  may,  subject  to  the 
ItmltaUon  stated  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  organize  or  acquire  one  or  more 
subsidiaries.  Such  subsidiaries  may  conduct 
any  kind  of  business  or  businesses  and  their 
authority  to  do  so  shall  not  be  limited  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  subsidiaries 
of  a  domestic  Insurer. 

(b)  LtMlm)  ADDmONAi  Invrstmxnt  Au- 
THoarrr. —  (1)  The  total  amont  which  a  do- 
mestic Instirer  may  Invest  In  the  common 
stock,  preferred  stock,  debt  obligations,  and 
other  securities  of  the  subsidiaries  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  (A)  5  per  centum  of 
such  Insurer's  assets,  or  (B)  In  the  case  of 
a  capital  stock  company.  60  per  centum  of 
the  excess  of  Ita  capital,  surplus,  and  con- 
tingency reserves  over  the  then  required 
statutory  minimum  capital  and  surplus,  or. 
In  the  case  of  a  mutual  company,  50  per 
centum  of  the  excess  of  Its  surplus  and  con- 
tingency reserves  over  the  then  required 
statutory  minimum  surplus. 

(2)  In  calculating  the  amount  of  such  In- 
vestments, there  shall  be  liicluded  (A)  total 
net  moneys  or  other  consideration  expended 
and  obligations  assumed  In  the  acquisition 
or  formation  of  a  subsidiary.  Including  all 
organizational  expenses  and  fontrlbutlotis 
to  capital  and  surplus  of  such  subsidiary, 
whether  or  not  represented  by  the  purchase 
of  capital  stock  or  Issuance  of  other  securi- 
ties, and  (B)  all  amounts  expended  in  ac- 
quiring additional  common  stock,  preferred 
stock,  debt  obligations,  and  other  securities, 
and  all  contributions  to  the  capital  or  sur- 
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plus  of  a  subsidiary  subsequent  to  its  ac- 
quisition or  formation. 

(c)  ExKMPTioNs  From  Investment  Re- 
STaiCTioNs. — The  Investments  permitted 
under  this  section  sbaU  be  in  addition  to 
the  Inevstments  in  common  stock,  preferred 
stock,  debt  obligations,  and  other  securities 
permitted  under  sections  35  and  41  of  chap- 
ter III  of  the  Life  Instirance  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  36-635  and  35-541)  and  section  18. 
chapter  n.  of  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  35-1321).  and  the  Invest- 
ments under  thU  section  shall  not  t)e  sub- 
ject to  any  of  the  otherwise  applicable  re- 
strictions or  prohibitions  contained  In  the 
aforesaid  sections  of  law  applicable  to  such 
Investments  of  insurers. 

id  I  Qualifications  of  Investment:  When 
Determined. — Whether  any  Investment  pur- 
suant to  this  section  meets  the  applicable 
requirements  thereof  Is  to  be  determined 
Immediately  after  such  Investment  Is  made, 
taking  Into  account  the  then  outstanding 
principal  balance  of  all  previous  Investments 
and  debt  obligations  and  the  value  of  all 
previous  Investments  In  equity  securities  as 
of  the  date  of  the  new  Investment. 

(e)  Cessation  of  Control. — If  an  Insurer 
ceases  to  control  a  subsidiary.  It  shaU  dis- 
pose of  any  Investment  therein  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  within  three  years  from 
the  time  of  the  cessation  of  control  or  within 
such  further  time  as  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe,  unless  at  any  time  after  such 
Investment  was  made,  such  Investment 
meets  the  requirements  for  Investment 
under  sections  35  and  41,  chapter  in.  of  tbe 
Life  Insurance  Act  (DC,  Code.  sees.  35-635 
and  35-641 )  and  section  18,  chapter  n,  of 
the  Plre  and  Casualty  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
35-1521),  and  the  Insurer  has  notified  the 
Commissioner  thereof. 

ACQtnsrrioN  or  control  or  os  mkrcxr  with 

domestic  insttrer 

Sec,  4.  (a)  Pilinc  Requirements, — No  per- 
son other  than  the  Issuer  shall  make  a  tender 
offer  for  or  a  request  or  Invitation  for  ten- 
ders of.  or  enter  Into  any  agreement  to  ex- 
change securities  for,  seek  to  acquire,  or 
acquire.  In  the  open  market  or  otherwise, 
any  voting  security  of  a  domestic  Instirer  If. 
after  the  consummation  thereof,  such  per- 
son woiUd  directly  or  Indirectly  (or  by  con- 
version or  by  exercise  of  any  right  to  ac- 
quire) be  In  control  of  such  insurer,  and  no 
person  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  to 
merge  with  or  otherwise  to  acquire  control 
of  a  domestic  insurer,  unless,  at  the  time 
any  such  offer,  request,  or  Invitation  is  made 
or  any  such  agreement  is  entered  Into,  or 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  such  securities 
If  no  offer  or  agreement  Is  Involved,  such 
person  has  filed  with  the  Commissioner  and 
has  sent  to  such  Insurer,  and  such  Insurer 
has  sent  to  its  shareholders,  a  statement 
containing  the  Information  required  by  this 
section  and  such  offer,  request.  Invitation, 
agreement,  or  acquisition  has  been  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  In  the  manner  herein- 
after prescribed.  For  purposes  of  this  section 
a  domestic  Insurer  shall  include  any  other 
person  controlling  a  domestic  Insurer  unless 
such  other  person  Is  either  directly  or 
through  Its  affiliates  primarily  engaged  In 
business  other  than  the  business  of  insur- 
ance, 

(b)  Content  of  Statement. — The  state- 
ment to  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  here- 
under shall  be  made  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion and  shall  contain  the  following  Infor- 
mation : 

(1)  The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  the  merger 
or  other  acquisition  of  control  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  is  to  be  effected  (hereinafter 
called   "acquiring   party"),   and 

(A)  If  .such  person  la  an  Individual,  his 
principal  occupation  and  aU  offices  and  posi- 
tions held  during  the  past  five  years,  and 
any  conviction  of  crUnes  other  than  minor 
traffic  violations  during  the  past  ten  years; 


(B)  If  such  person  Is  not  an  Individual,  a 
report  of  the  nature  of  Its  business  opera- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  or  for  such 
lesser  period  as  such  person  and  any  pred- 
ecessors thereof  shall  have  been  In  ex- 
istence; an  Informative  description  of  the 
business  Intended  to  be  done  by  such  per- 
son and  such  person's  subsidiaries;  and  a 
list  of  all  Individuals  who  are  or  who  have 
been  selected  to  become  directors  or  execu- 
tive officers  of  such  person,  or  who  perform 
or  will  perform  functions  appropriate  to 
such  positions.  Such  list  shall  Include  for 
each  such  Individual  the  Information  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(2)  The  source,  nature,  and  amount  of 
the  consideration  used  or  to  be  used  in  effect- 
ing the  merger  or  other  acquisition  of  con- 
t-'ol,  a  description  of  any  transaction  where- 
in funds  were  or  are  to  be  obtelned  for  any 
such  purpose,  and  the  identity  of  persons 
furnishing  such  consideration:  Provided, 
That  where  a  source  of  such  consideration  Is 
a  loan  made  In  the  lender's  ordinary  course 
of  btislnese.  the  identity  of  the  lender  shall 
remain  confidential.  If  the  person  filing  such 
statement  so  requests. 

(3)  Fully  audited  financial  Information  as 
to  the  earnings  and  financial  condition  of 
each  acquU-ing  party  for  the  preceding  five 
fiscal  years  of  each  such  acquiring  party  (or 
for  such  leaser  period  as  such  acquiring  party 
and  any  predecessors  thereof  shall  have  been 
in  existence),  and  similar  unaudited  Infor- 
mation as  of  a  date  not  earlier  than  ninety 
days  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  statement. 

(4)  Any  plans  or  proposals  which  each 
acquiring  party  may  have  to  liquidate  such 
Insurer,  to  sell  its  assets  or  merge  or  consoli- 
date it  with  any  person,  or  to  make  any  other 
material  change  In  its  business  or  corporate 
structure  or  management. 

(6)  The  number  of  shares  of  anv  security 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  which  each  ac- 
quiring party  proposes  to  acquire,  and  the 
terms  of  the  offer,  request,  Invitation,  agree- 
ment, or  acquisition  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  a  statement  as  to  the  method 
by  which  the  fairness  of  the  proposal  was 
arrived  at, 

(6)  The  amount  of  each  class  of  any  se- 
curity referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  which  U 
beneficially  owned  or  concerning  which  there 
Is  a  right  to  acqiUre  beneficial  ovraershlp  by 
each  acquiring  party, 

(7)  A  full  description  of  any  contracts,  ar- 
rangements, or  understandings  with  respect 
to  any  security  referred  to  m  subsection  (a) 
In  which  any  acquiring  party  is  Involved,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  transfer  of  any  of 
the  securities.  Joint  ventu.'es.  loan  or  option 
arrangements,  puts  or  calls,  guarantees  of 
loans,  guarantees  against  loss  or  guarantees 
of  profits,  division  of  losses  or  profits,  or  the 
giving  or  withholding  of  proxies.  Such  de- 
scription shall  Identify  the  persons  with 
whom  such  contracts.  arrangementB,  or  un- 
derstandings have  been  entered  Into. 

(81  A  description  of  the  purchase  of  any 
security  refer.-ed  to  in  subsection  la)  during 
the  twelve  calendar  months  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  statement,  by  ar.v  acquiring 
party.  Including  the  dates  of'purc'hase  names 
of  the  purchasers,  and  consideration  paid  or 
agreed  to  be  paid  therefor. 

(9)  A  description  of  any  recommendations 
to  purchase  any  security  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  made  during  the  twelve  calendar 
months  preceding  the  filing  of  the  state- 
ment, by  any  acquiring  party,  or  by  anyone 
based  upon  Interviews  or  a:  the  suggestion 
of  such  acquiring  party. 

(10)  Copies  of  all  tender  offers  for,  requests 
or  invitations  for  tenders  of  exchange  offers 
for,  and  agreements  to  acquire  or  exchange 
any  securities  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
and  (If  distributed)  of  additional  soliciting 
material  relating  thereto. 

(11)  The  terms  of  any  agreement,  con- 
tact, or  understanding  made  with  any 
broker-dealer  as  to  solicitation  of  securities 


referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  for  tender,  and 
the  amount  of  any  fees,  commissions,  or 
other  compensation  to  be  paid  to  broker- 
dealers  with  regard  thereto. 

(12)  Such  additional  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  by  rule  or  regnlatlon  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
protection  of  policyholders  and  seciirlty- 
holders  of  the  insurer  or  in  -.he  puolic  in- 
terest. If  the  person  required  to  file  the 
statement  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is 
a  partnership,  limited  partne.'shlp,  syndicate, 
or  other  group,  the  CommU^ioiier  'may  re- 
quire that  the  Information  called  for  by 
paragraphs  il)  through  (12)  shall  be  g:ven 
with  respect  to  each  partner  of  such  partner- 
ship or  limited  partnership,  each  member  of 
such  syndicate  or  group,  and  each  person 
who  controls  such  partner  or  member.  If  any 
such  partner,  n;eniber,  or  person  is  a  corpo- 
ration or  the  person  required  to  file  the 
statement  referred  to  in  subsection  lai  Is 
a  corj>oratlon,  the  Commissioner  may  require 
that  the  Information  called  for  by  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (12)  shall  be  given  with 
respect  to  such  corporation,  each  officer  and 
director  of  such  corporation,  and  each  per- 
son who  is  directly  or  Indirectly  the  bene- 
ficial owTier  of  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  such 
corporation.  If  any  material  change  occurs 
In  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  statement  filed 
■with  the  Commissioner  and  sent  to  such  in- 
surer pursuant  to  this  section,  an  amend- 
ment setting  forth  such  change,  together 
with  coplee  of  all  documents  and  other  ma- 
terial relevant  to  such  change,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  and  sent  to  such 
Insurer  within  two  business  days  after  the 
person  learns  of  such  change.  Such  Insurer 
shall  send  such  amendment  to  Its  share- 
holders. 

(c)  Alternative  Filing  Ma teruls. — If  any 
offer,  request,  invitation,  agreement,  or  ac- 
quisition referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  Is 
propoeed  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  registra- 
tion statement  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  or  In  circumstances  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  similar  Information  under  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  under  a 
State  law  requiring  similar  registration  or 
disclosure,  the  person  required  to  fl^e  the 
statement  referred  to  In  subsection  ta)  may 
utilize  such  doc-oments  m  furnishing  the 
Information  called  for  by  that  statement. 

(d)  Approval    bt    Commissioner:     Hz.mi- 

IN&S, — 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
merger  or  other  acquisition  of  control  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  unless,  after  a 
public  hearing  thereon,  he  finds  that 

(A)  After  the  change  of  control  the  domes- 
tic Insurer  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
would  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  reqtilrements 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  license  to  write  the  line 
or  lines  of  Insurance  for  which  It  Is  presently 
licensed; 

(B)  The  effect  of  the  merger  or  other  ac- 
quisition of  control  would  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  In  Insurance  In  the  Dis- 
trict or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  therein; 

(C)  The  financial  condition  of  any  acquir- 
ing party  Is  such  as  might  Jeopardize  the 
financial  stability  of  the  Insurer,  or  prejudice 
the  Interest  of  Its  policyholders  or  the  In- 
terests of  any  remaining  securityholders  who 
are  unafflJlated  with  such  acquiring  party; 

(D)  The  terms  of  the  offer,  request,  invita- 
tion, agreement,  or  acqtilsltlon  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  are  unfair  and  unre.-isonable 
to  the  securityholders  of  the  insurer; 

(E)  The  plans  or  proposals  which  the  ac- 
quiring party  has  to  liquidate  the  Insurer. 
sell  Its  assets  or  consolidate  or  merge  it  with 
any  person,  or  to  make  any  other  material 
change  in  Its  business  cr  corporate  structure 
or  management,  are  unfair  and  unreasonable 
to  policyholders  of  the  insurer  and  not  In  the 
public  Interest:  or 

(P)  The  competence,  experience,  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  persons  who  would  control 
the  operation  of  the  Ins'^Lrer  are  such  that 
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It  would  not  be  in  the  Interest  of  policy- 
holders of  the  Insurer  or  of  the  public  to 
permit  the  merger  or  other  acquisition  of 
control. 

(2)  The  public  he&rlng  referred  to  In  para- 
graph  (1)   shall  be  held  within  thirty  days 
after  the  statement  required   by  subsection 
(ai  is  filed,  and  at  least  twenty  days'  notice 
thereof  shall  be  given  by  the  Commissioner 
to  the  person  filing  the  statement.  Not  less 
than  seven  days'  notice  of  such  public  hear- 
ing shall  be  given  by  the  person  filing  the 
statement  to  the  insurer  and  to  such  other 
person  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner  The  insurer  siiall  give  such  notice  to 
Its  securityholders.  The  commissioner  shall 
make    a    determination    within    thirty    days 
after  the  conclusion  of  such  hearing.  At  such 
hearing,  the  person  filing  the  statement,  the 
Insurer,  any  person  to  whom  notice  of  hear- 
ing was  sent,  and  any  other  person  whose 
interests  may  be  affected  thereby  shall  have 
the  right  to  present  evidence,  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses,  and  offer  oral  and 
written  arguments,  and  in  connection  there- 
with shall  be  entitled  to  conduct  discovery 
proceedings  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pres- 
ently allowed  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  All  discovery  proceed- 
ings shall  be  concluded  not  later  than  three 
days  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  pub- 
lic hearing. 

(e)  Mah-ings  to  Shareholocbs:  Payment 
or  Expenses — AU  statements,  amendments, 
or  other  material  filed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion la)  or  (b).  and  all  notices  of  public 
hearings  held  pursuant  to  subsection  (d), 
shall  be  maUed  by  the  Insurer  to  Its  share- 
holders within  five  business  days  after  the 
insurer  has  received  such  statements,  amend- 
ments, other  material,  or  notices.  The  ex- 
penses of  mailings  shall  be  borne  by  the 
person  malting  the  filing.  As  security  for  the 
payment  of  such  expenses,  such  person  shall 
file  with  the  Commissioner  an  acceptable 
bond  or  other  deposit  In  an  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner. 

(fi  Exemptions. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to — 

(It  any  oSTers.  requests,  invitations,  agree- 
ments, or  acquisitions  by  the  pwrson  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  any  voting  security 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  which,  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  consummation  of  such 
offer,  request,  invitation,  agreement,  or  ac- 
quisition,  was   not   Issued  and  outstanding; 

(2)  any  offer,  request.  Invitation,  agree- 
ment, or  acquisition  If.  under  the  terms 
thereof,  the  consummation  of  the  transaction 
contemplated  thereunder  would  result  in  the 
ownership  by  security  holders  of  the  domestic 
Insurer  of  stock  possessing  at  least  80  per 
centum  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  of  the  acquiring  party 
entitled  to  vote,  and 

(3)  any  offer,  request,  invitation,  agree- 
ment, or  acquisition  which  the  Commissioner 
by  order  shall  exempt  therefrom  as  (A)  not 
having  been  n.ade  or  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  and  not  having  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing or  Influencing  the  control  of  a  domestic 
Insurer,  or  (B)  as  otherwise  not  compre- 
hended within  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(g)  Violations —The  foUowlng  shall  be 
violations  of  this  section : 

( 1 1  The  failure  to  file  any  statement, 
amendment,  cr  other  material  required  to  be 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection   (a)   or  (be   or 

(2t  The  effectuation  or  any  attempt  to  ef- 
fectuate an  acquisition  of  control  of.  or 
merger  with,  a  domestic  Insurer  unless  the 
Commissioner  has  given  his  approval  thereto. 

(h)  JcRisoicTioN,  Consent  to  Service  of 
Process. — The  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  every  person  not  resident,  dom- 
iciled, or  authorized  to  do  business  In  the 
District  who  files  a  statement  with  the  Com- 
missioner under  this  section,  and  over  all 
actions  involving  such  person  arising  out  of 


violations  of  this  section,  and  each  such  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  have  performed  acts 
equivalent  to  and  constituting  an  appoint- 
ment by  such  a  person  of  the  Commissioner 
to  be  his  true  and  lawful  attorney  upon 
whom  may  be  served  all  lawful  process  in 
any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  arising  out  of 
violations  of  this  section.  Copies  of  all  such 
lawful  process  shall  be  served  on  the  Com- 
missioner and  transmitted  by  registered  or 
certified  mall  by  the  Commissioner  to  such 
person  at  his  last  known  address. 

aXGISTRATION    Or    INSXTRCRS 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Rccistration. — Every  Insurer 
which  Is  authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
District  and  which  Is  a  member  of  an  In- 
surance holding  company  system  shall  reg- 
ister with  the  Commissioner,  except  a  foreign 
Insurer  subject  to  disclosure  requirements 
and  standards  adopted  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion In  the  Jurisdiction  of  Its  domicile  which 
are  substantially  similar  to  those  contained 
In  this  Act.  Any  Insurer  which  Is  subject 
to  registration  under  this  section  shall  reg- 
ister within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  or  fifteen  days  after  it  becomes 
subject  to  registration,  whichever  Is  later, 
unless  the  Commissioner  for  good  cause 
shown  extends  the  time  for  registration,  and 
then  within  such  extended  time.  The  Com- 
missioner may  require  any  authorized  insurer 
which  Is  a  memt>er  of  a  holding  company  sys- 
tem which  Is  not  subject  to  registration  un- 
der this  section  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  reg- 
istration statement  or  other  Information 
filed  by  such  Insursuice  company  with  the 
insurance  regtUatory  authority  of  its  domi- 
ciliary Jurisdiction. 

lb)      INFORMATTON     AND     FOBM     REQtTarD  — 

Every  Insurer  subject  to  registration  shall  file 
a  registration  statement  on  a  form  provided 
by  the  Commissioner,  which  shall  contain 
current  information  about — 

(1)  the  capital  itructure.  general  financial 
condition,  ownership,  and  management  of 
the  insurer  and  any  person  controlling  the 
Insurer; 

(2)  the  Identity  of  every  member  of  the 
Instutincc  holding  company  system; 

f  3  I  the  following  agreements  In  force,  re- 
lationships subsisting,  and  transactions  cur- 
rently outstanding  between  such  Insurer  and 
Its  affiliates ; 

(A)  loans,  other  Investments,  or  purchases, 
sales  or  exchanges  of  securities  of  the  affil- 
iates by  the  Insurer  or  of  the  Insurer  by  Its 
affiliates: 

(B)  purchases,  sales,  or  exchanges  of 
assets; 

(C)  transactions  not  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business; 

(D)  guarantees  or  undertakings  for  the 
benefit  of  an  afllltate  which  result  In  an 
actual  contingent  exposure  of  the  Insurer's 
assets  to  liability,  other  than  Insurance  con- 
tracts entered  into  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  Insurer's  business; 

lE)  all  management  and  service  contracts 
and  all  cost-aharlng  arrangements,  other 
than  cost  allocation  arrangements  based  up- 
on generally  accepted  accounting  principles; 
and 

(F)  reinsurance  agreements  covering  all  or 
substantially  all  of  one  or  more  lines  of  In- 
surance of  the  ceding  company. 

(4)  other  matters  concerning  transactions 
between  registered  Insurers  and  anv  affiliates 
as  may  be  included  from  time  to  tline  In  any 
regUtratlon  forms  adopted  or  approved  by 
the  Commissioner. 

ic)  MATERiALrrT.— No  Information  need  be 
disclosed  on  the  registration  statement  Died 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  if  such  informa- 
tion la  not  materUl  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  Unless  the  Commissioner  by  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  provides  otherwise,  sales, 
purchases,  exchanges,  loans,  or  extensions  of 
credit,  or  Investments,  involving  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  or  less  of  an  Insurer's  admitted 


assets  as  of  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
next  preceding  shall  not  be  deemed  material 
for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  Amendmxnts  to  Registration  State- 
ments.—Each  registered  Insurer  shall  keep 
current  the  Information  required  to  be  dis- 
closed In  Its  registration  statement  by  re- 
porting all  material  changes  or  additions  on 
amendment  forms  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sioner within  fifteen  days  after  the  end  of 
the  month  In  which  it  learns  of  each  such 
change  or  addition:  Provided,  That  subject 
to  subsection  (c)  of  section  6,  each  registered 
Insurer  shall  so  report  all  dividends  and 
other  distributions  to  shareholders  within 
two  business  days  following  the  declaration 
thereof. 

(c)  Termination  of  Registration, — The 
Commissioner  shall  terminate  the  registra- 
tion of  any  insurer  which  demonstrates  that 
it  no  longer  is  a  member  of  an  insurance 
holding  company  system. 

(f)  Consoudated  Filino. — The  Commis- 
sioner may  require  or  allow  two  or  more  af- 
filiated Insurers  subject  to  registration  here- 
under to  file  a  consolidated  registration 
statement  or  consolidated  reports  amending 
their  consolidated  registration  statement  or 
their  Individual  registration   statements. 

(g)  Ax-TRRNATTVE  REGISTRATION, — The  Com- 
missioner may  allow  an  Insurer  which  is 
authorized  to  do  business  In  the  District  and 
which  Is  part  of  an  Insurance  holding  com- 
pany system  to  register  on  behalf  of  any  af- 
filiated insurer  which  is  required  to  register 
under  subsection  (a)  and  to  file  all  informa- 
tion and  material  required  to  be  filed  under 
this  section. 

(h)  Exemimions  — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  insurer.  Infor- 
mation, or  transaction  If  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  Commissioner  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  shall  exempt  the  same  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(1)  DiscLAiMjca.— The  presumption  of  con- 
trol as  defined  by  section  2(c),  may  be  re- 
butted by  a  showing  made  In  the  manner 
herein  provided  that  control  does  not  exist  in 
fact.  The  Commissioner  may  determine,  after 
furnishing  all  persons  m  interest  notice  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  making  spe- 
cific findings  of  fact  to  support  such  deter- 
mination, that  control  exists  in  fact,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  a  presumption  to 
that  effect.  Any  person  may  file  with  the 
Commissioner  a  disclaimer  of  affiliation  with 
any  authorized  Insurer  or  such  a  disclaimer 
may  be  filed  by  such  Instjrer  or  any  member 
of  an  Insurance  holding  company  system 
The  disclaimer  shall  fully  disclose  all  mate- 
rial relationships  and  bases  for  affiliation  be- 
tween such  person  and  such  insurer  as  well 
as  '.he  basis  for  disclaiming  such  affiliation 
After  a  disclaimer  has  been  filed,  the  Insurer 
shall  be  relieved  of  any  duty  to  register  or 
report  under  this  section  which  may  arise  out 
of  the  insurer's  relationship  with  such  person 
unless  and  until  the  Commissioner  disallows 
the  disclaimer.  The  Commissioner  shall  dis- 
allow such  a  disclaimer  only  after  furnish- 
ing all  parties  In  interest  with  notice  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  after  making 
specific  findings  of  fact  to  support  such  dis- 
allowance. 

(J)  Violations.— The  failure  to  file  a  reg- 
istration statement  or  any  amendment 
thereto  required  by  this  section  within  the 
time  specified  for  such  filing  shall  be  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section. 

STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Transactions  Wfth  Affili- 
ates.— Material  transactions  bv  registered  In- 
surers with  their  affiliates  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  standards: 

(It  the  terms  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable; 

(2)  the  books,  accounts,  and  records  of 
each  party  shall  be  so  maintained  as  to 
clearly  and  accurately  disclose  the  precise 
nature  and  details  of  the  transactions:  and 

(3)  the  insurer's  surplus  as  regards  poMcy- 
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holders  following  any  dividends  or  distribu- 
tions to  shareholder  affiliates  shall  be  reason- 
able In  relation  to  the  Insurer's  outstanding 
liabilities  and  adequate  to  Its  financial  needs. 
(b)  ADEQUACY  or  Surplus. — For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  in  determining  whether 
an  Insurer's  surplus  as  regards  policyholders 
Is  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  Insurer's  out- 
standing liabilities  and  adequate  to  Its  finan- 
cial needs,  the  following  factors,  among  oth- 
ers, shall  be  considered : 

(1)  the  size  of  the  Insurer  as  measiu-ed  by 
Its  assets,  capital  and  surplus,  reserves,  pre- 
mium writings,  insvirance  In  force,  and  other 
appropriate  criteria; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  insvirer's  busi- 
ness Is  diversified  among  the  several  lines  of 
Insurance; 

(3)  the  number  and  size  of  risks  Insured 
In  each  line  of  business; 

(4)  the  extent  of  the  geographical  disper- 
sion of  the  Insurer's  risks; 

(5)  the  natiu-e  and  extent  of  the  instirer's 
reinsurance  program; 

(6)  the  quality,  diversification,  and  liquid- 
ity of  the  insurer's  Investment  portfolio; 

(7)  the  recent  past  and  projected  future 
trend  in  the  size  of  the  Insurer's  surplus  as 
regards  policyholders; 

(8)  the  surplus  as  regards  policyholders 
maintained  by  other  comparable  Insurers; 

(9)  the  adequacy  of  the  Insurer's  reser\'es; 
and 

(10)  the  quality  and  liquidity  of  Invest- 
ments in  subsidiaries  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3.  The  Commissioner  may  treat  any  such 
Investment  as  a  disallowed  asset  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  adequacy  of  surplus  as 
regards  policyholders  whenever  In  his  Judg- 
ment such   Investment   so   warrants. 

(c)  Dividends  and  Other  Distributions. — 
(1)  No  Insurer  subject  to  registration  under 
section  5  shall  pay  any  extraordinary  divi- 
dend or  make  any  other  extraordinary  dis- 
tribution to  Its  shareholders  until  (A)  thirty 
days  after  the  Commissioner  has  received 
notice  of  the  declaration  thereof  and  has  not 
within  such  period  disapproved  such  pay- 
ment, or  (B)  the  Commissioner  shall  have 
approved  such  payment  within  such  thirty- 
day  period. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  extra- 
ordinary dividend  or  distribution  includes 
any  dividend  or  distribution  of  cash  or  other 
property,  whose  fair  market  value  together 
with  that  of  other  dividends  or  distributions 
made  within  the  preceding  twelve  months  ex- 
ceeds the  greater  of  (A)  10  per  centum  of 
such  Insurer's  surplus  as  regards  policyhold- 
ers as  of  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
next  preceding  or  (Bi  the  net  gain  from 
operations  of  such  Insurer,  If  such  insurer  Is 
a  life  insurer,  or  the  net  Investment  Income, 
If  such  Insurer  Is  not  a  life  Insurer,  for  the 
twelve-month  period  ending  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  next  preceding,  but  shall 
not  Include  pro  rata  distributions  of  any  class 
of  the  Insurer's  own  securities. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  an  Insurer  may  declare  an  extra- 
ordinary dividend  or  distribution  which  Is 
conditional  upon  the  Commission's  approval 
thereaf.  and  such  a  declaration  shall  con- 
fer no  rights  upon  shareholders  until  (A) 
the  Commissioner  has  approved  the  pay- 
ment of  such  dividend  or  distribution  or  (B) 
the  Commissioner  has  not  disapproved  such 
payment  within  the  thirty-day  period  re- 
ferred to  above. 

examination 
Src.  7.  (a)  Power  or  Commissioner. — Sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion and  In  addition  to  the  powers  which 
the  Commissioner  has  under  the  Insurance 
laws  of  the  District  relating  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Insurers,  the  Commissioner  shall  also 
have  the  power  to  order  any  insurer  reg- 
istered under  section  5  to  produce  such  rec- 
ords, books,  papers,  or  other  Information 
in  the  possession  of  the  insurer  or  Its  affili- 


ates as  shall  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
financial  condition  or  legality  of  conduct 
of  such  Insurer.  In  the  event  such  insurer 
falls  to  comply  with  such  order,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  have  the  power  to  examine 
such  affiliates  to  obtain  such  Information, 

(b)  Purpose  and  Limitation  or  Exami- 
nation.— The  Commissioner  shall  exercise  his 
power  under  subsection  (a)  only  If  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Insurer  under  and  as  Is 
provided  for  by  the  Insurance  laws  of  the 
District  Is  Inadequate  or  tne  Interests  of 
the  policyholders  of  such  Insurer  may  be 
adversely  affected. 

(c)  Use  of  Consultants. — The  Commis- 
sioner may  retain  at  the  registered  insurer's 
expense  such  attorneys,  actuaries,  account- 
ants, and  other  experts  not  otherwise  a  part 
of  the  Commissioner's  staff  as  shall  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  assist  m  the  conduct 
of  the  examination  under  subsection  (a) .  Any 
persons  so  retained  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  Commissioner 
and  shall  act  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity. 

(d)  Expenses. — Each  registered  Insurer 
producing  for  examination  records,  books, 
and  papers  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  liable  for  and  shall  pay  the  expense  of 
such  examination  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  19,  chapter  II,  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  35-418) 
and  section  10.  chapter  II.  of  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  35-1313),  per- 
taining to  examination  expense. 

Sec.  8.  Confidential  Treatment. — All  in- 
formation, documents,  and  copies  thereof 
obtained  by  or  disclosed  to  the  Commissioner 
or  any  other  person  In  the  course  of  an  ex- 
amination or  Investigation  made  pursuant  to 
section  7  and  all  Information  reported  piu"- 
suant  to  section  5,  shall  be  given  confidential 
treatment  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  sub- 
pena  and  shall  not  be  made  public  by  the 
Commissioner  or  any  other  person,  except  to 
insurance  departments  of  other  States,  with- 
out the  prior  written  consent  of  the  Insurer 
to  which  It  pertains  unless  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  giving  the  Insurer  and  Its  affil- 
iates who  would  be  affected  thereby,  notice 
and  opportunity  to  be  heard,  determines 
that  the  interests  of  policyholders,  share- 
holders, or  the  public  will  be  served  by  the 
publication  thereof.  In  which  event  he  may 
publish  all  or  any  part  thereof  In  such  man- 
ner as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  9.  Rttles  and  REctTLATioNs. — The  Com- 
missioner may.  upon  notice  and  opportunity 
of  all  Interested  persons  to  be  heard,  Issue 
such  rules,  regtilatlons,  and  orders  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

injunctions;  PROHiBmoNS  against  voting 
securities:  sequestration  op  voting  se- 
curities 

Sec  10,  (a)  Injxtnctions. — Whenever  It 
appears  to  the  Commissioner  that  any  in- 
surer or  any  director,  officer,  employee  or 
agent  thereof  has  committed  or  is  about  to 
commit  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner hereunder,  the  Commissioner  may  ap- 
ply to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  an  order  enjoining  such  in- 
surer of  such  director,  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  thereof  from  violating  or  continuing  to 
violate  this  Act  or  any  such  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  and  for  such  other  equitable  relief 
as  the  failure  of  the  case  and  the  interests 
of  the  Insurer's  policyholders,  creditors, 
shareholders,   or   the   public   may  require. 

(b)  Voting  or  SEcURrriEs:  When  Pro- 
HiBrrED.- No  security  which  Is  the  subject  of 
any  agreement  or  arrangement  regarding 
acquisition,  or  which  Is  acquired  or  to  be 
acquired,  in  contravention  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  or- 
der Issued  by  the  Commissioner  hereunder 
may  be  voted  at  any  shareholders'  meeting, 
or  may  be  coimted  for  quorum  purposes,  and 
any  action  of  shareholders  requiring  the  af- 


firmative vote  of  a  percentage  of  shares  may 
be  taken  as  though  such  securities  were  not 
issued  and  outstanding;  but  no  action  taken 
at  any  such  meeting  shall  be  invalidated  by 
the  voting  of  such  securities,  unless  the 
action  would  materially  affect  control  of  the 
Insurer  or  unless  the  Superior  Court  of  jhe 
District  of  Columbia  has  so  ordered  If  an 
Insurer  or  the  Commissioner  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  security  of  the  Insurer  has 
been  or  Is  about  to  be  acquired  In  contra- 
vention of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued  by  the 
Commissioner  hereunder  the  insurer  or  the 
Commissioner  may  apply  to  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjoin 
any  offer,  request.  Invitation,  agreement,  or 
acquisition  made  In  contravention  of  section 
4  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  thereunder,  to  enjoin  the 
voting  of  any  security  so  acquired,  to  void  any 
vote  of  such  security  already  cast  at  any 
meeting  of  shareholders,  and  for  such  other 
equitable  relief  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  the  Interests  of  the  Insurer's  policyhold- 
ers, creditors,  shareholders,  or  the  public 
may  require. 

(C)    SEQtrESTRATlON  OF  VOTING  SECURrTIKS.— 

In  any  case  where  a  person  has  or  is  pro- 
posing to  acquire  any  voting  securities  m 
volatlon  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  Issued  by  the  Commissioner  here- 
under, the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may,  on  such  notice  as  the  court 
deems  appropriate,  upon  the  application  of 
the  Insurer  or  the  Commissioner  seize  or 
sequester  any  voting  securities  of  the  In- 
surer owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  such 
person,  and  issue  such  orders  with  respect 
thereto  as  may  be  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  law.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  slttis  of  the  ownership 
of  the  securities  of  domestic  insurers  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  In  the  District. 

Sec  11.  Criminal  PaocnroiNos. — Whenever 
It  appears  to  the  Commissioner  that  any  In- 
surer or  any  director,  officer,  emplovee.  or 
agent  thereof  has  committed  a  willful  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  may 
cause  criminal  proceedings  to  be  instituted 
In  the  DUtrlct  against  such  Insurer  or  the 
responsible  director,  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  thereof.  Any  insurer  which  willfully 
violates  this  Act  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
»1.000.  Any  Individual  who  wUlfully  violates 
this  Act  may  be  fined  not  more  than  81  000 
or,  if  such  wUlful  violation  involves  the  de- 
liberate perpetration  of  a  fraud  upon  the 
Commissioner,  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years  or  both. 

Sec.  12.  Receivership.— Whenever  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Commissioner  that  any  person 
has  committed  a  violation  of  this  Act  which 
so  impairs  the  financial  condition  of  a  do- 
mestic Insurer  as  to  threaten  Insolvency  or 
make  the  further  transaction  of  business  by 
It  hazardous  to  its  policyholders,  creditors", 
shareholders,  or  the  public,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  proceed  as  provided  under  the 
Insurance  laws  of  the  DUtrlct  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  such  domestic  in- 
surer and  to  conduct  the  business  thereof. 

Sec.  13.  Revocation,  Suspension,  or  Non- 
Renewal  of  Insurer's  License. — Whenever 
It  appears  to  the  (Commissioner  that  any  per- 
son has  committed  a  violation  of  this  Act 
which  makes  the  continued  operation  of  an 
Insurer  contrary  to  the  interests  of  policy- 
holders or  the  public,  the  Commissioner  may. 
after  giving  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  suspend,  revoke,  or  refuse  to  renew 
such  Insurer's  license  or  authority  to  do 
business  In  the  District  for  such  period  as  he 
finds  Is  required  for  the  protection  of  pol- 
icyholders or  the  public.  Any  such  determi- 
nation shall  be  accompanied  by  specific  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 

Sec.    14.    Judicial    Review;    Mandamus. 

(a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  act,  deter- 
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mliiatton,  rule,  regulation,  or  order  or  &Dy 
other  action  of  the  Commlssloaer  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  District  of  Columbia  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  failure 
of  the  Conamtasloner  to  act  or  make  a  de- 
termination required  by  this  Act  may  pe- 
tition the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  writ  In  the  nature  of  a  man- 
damus or  a  peremptory  mandamus  direct- 
ini;  the  Commissioner  to  act  or  make  such 
determination  forthwith. 

Sec.  15.  CoNFUCT  With  Othcb  Laws  — 
Ail  laws  and  pans  of  laws  of  the  District  In- 
consistent with  thl«  Act  are  hereby  super- 
seded with  respect  to  matters  covered  by 
this  Act. 

S«C.      16.     SSPAkABnjTT     OF     PlOVlSIONS — If 

any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held 
invalid,  the  Invalidity  shall  not  affect  other 
provisions  or  applications  of  this  Act  which 
can  be  given  effect  without  the  Invalid  pro- 
vision or  application,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  provlsiotu  of  this  Act  are  separable. 

Sbc.  17.  ETFScnvi  Datk — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  15,  Une  13,  Immediately  after 
"vote"  Insert  *,  or  at  Least  80  percentum  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  of  the  person  in  control  of  the 
acquiring  party  entitled  to  vote". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STUCKEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H  R  7218. 
as  set  forth  in  H.  Rept  93-653.  is  to  im- 
prove the  laws  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  Insurance  comoanles  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  providing  a  framework 
for  a  District  of  Columbia  insurer  to  en- 
ter a  holding  company  system  and  to 
avoid  duplication  of  regulation  in  ever>- 
state  where  the  insurer  is  licensed  which 
has  similar  legislation.  Safeguards  in- 
cluded herein  will.  It  is  believed,  provide 
adequate  protection  for  policyholders 
and  shareholders  so  that  financial  and 
managerial  erosion  of  their  acquired 
rights  are  avoided. 

Nzso  roa  thx  LKctsukTton 

A  model  bill  to  regulate  Insurance 
holding  companies  was  approved  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
mis.sioners  in  Jime.  1969.  and  is  known 
as  the  Iniurance  Holding  Company  Sys- 
tem Regulator>'  Act.  As  of  January.  1973. 
thirty-seven  states  have  adopted  this 
model  bill  with  ."slight  variations  and 
modifications  which  were  necessary  for 
compatibility  with  their  Code.  H  R.  7218 
Is  the  model  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Insurance  Code  with  minor 
changes,  and  Its  passage  by  the  Congress 
has  been  requested  by  the  DC.  Govern- 
ment. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  there 
have  l)een  major  social,  economic  and 
political  changes  which  have  exerted 
great  influence  on  the  market  for  insur- 
ance and  the  services  which  Insurance 
companies  can  perform  for  their  policy- 
holders and  the  public.  They  have  given 
rise  to  sound  and  legitimate  reasons  why 
some  Insurance  companies  have  found  It 
advantageous  to  utilize  a  holding  com- 
pany operation.  The  severe  restrictions 
Imposed  by  state  statutes  appUcable  to 
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the  insurance  business  have  prevented 
insurers  from  serving  new  and  changing 
needs  of  the  insxirance  buyer  and  the 
total  economy,  particularly  In  the  areas 
of  Investment,  underwriting  and  the  pro- 
visions of  a  wide  spectrum  of  financial 
services. 

Three  major  trends  have  impelled  in- 
surers to  diversify  their  activities.  The 
first  is  the  long-term  trend  of  inflation 
which  has  accelerated  In  the  past  two 
decades.  The  second  trend  Is  the  persist- 
ent decline  m  the  underwriting  profits 
of  property-liability  insurers.  And  the 
third  Is  the  increased  attention  of  the 
concept  of  "one-stop"  financial  service 
To  diversify  their  activities,  many  In- 
surers have  gone  to  the  holding  company 
system 

There  are  valid  and  beneficial  eco- 
nomic, social  and  legal  advantages  that 
can  accrue  to  many  Insurers  in  a  holding 
company  system.  These  advantages 
would  also  benefit  the  policyholders  as 
Insiirers  are  able  to  Increase  underwrit- 
ing capacity  and  to  provide  a  broader 
spectrum  of  services.  Nevertheless,  there 
should  be  effective  state  supervision  of 
Insurers  In  their  relationship  with  hold- 
ing companies  Such  supervision  is  a 
proper  and  natural  extension  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  state  regulatory  authority 
to  assure,  in  the  public  Interest,  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Insurer  and  the  protection 
and  fair  treatment  of  policyholders. 

The  business  of  insurance  has  long 
been  recognized  as  so  affected  with  tlie 
public  interest  as  to  require  extensive 
and  detailed  regulation.  The  objective  of 
Insurance  regulation  Is  to  assure  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Insurer  and  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  policyholder.  H.R.  7218 
is  a  logical  extension  of  this  broad 
regulation. 


HOTOKT 

A  public  hearing  was  held  on  H.R.  7218 
on  July  16,  1973,  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Business,  Commerce  and  Taxation 
Witnesses  in  support  of  the  legl.slatlon 
Included  representatives  of  the  District 
Government,  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
and  representatives  of  five  major  life  In- 
surance companies  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. No  opposition  to  the  bill  has  been 
received  by  the  Committee. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation will  Involve  no  added  cost  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HR.  7218  was  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported, as  amended,  by  voice  vote  of  the 
full  committee  on  November  5,  1973. 


C0NC1.C810K 

This  legislation,  sought  by  the  District 
Government,  provides  satisfactory  lib- 
eralization of  investment  laws  and  pro- 
cedures to  disclose  and  examine  mergers 
and  acquisitions  pertaining  to  DC.  domi- 
ciled companies.  It  also  means  an  ad- 
ministrative relief  from  duplication  of 
filings  and  reporting  now  required  of 
DC.  domiciled  companies  In  other  states. 
Foreign  companies.  If  subject  to  substan- 
tially similar  provisions  contained  in  the 
acts  of  other  states,  are  exempt.  This 
permits  sound  and  fair  development  of 
regulation  at  the  State  level. 

Foreign  companies  domiciled  In  States 
which  have  not  as  yet  passed  similar 
leglslaUon  will  be  subject  to  this  Act 


The  provisions  of  the  bill  will  enable 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  update  its 
laws  and  attain  the  desirable  level  of 
holding  company  insurance  regulations 
now  existing  in  at  least  37  States. 

As  noted  in  the  Commissioner's  report 
below:  "Enactment  of  the  proposed 
'Holding  Company  System  Regulatory 
Act'  Is  necessary  to  discourage  migration 
of  local  insurance  companies  from  the 
District,  while  providing  safeguards  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  Insurance 
market  for  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia". 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  urges  en- 
actment of  H  R.  7218,  with  the  clarifying 
amendment  thereto. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R  7218  has  the  support 
of  tlie  minority.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
'  Mr.  SrocKEY  i  this  is  a  model  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Code, 
patterned  after  the  Insurance  Holding 
Company  System  Regulatory  Act.  a 
model  bill  which  was  approved  in  1969 
by  the  National  As.soolatlon  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  and  which  has  now  been 
adopted  in  37  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide 
controls  to  be  exercLsed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner  over  presently 
imregulated  mergers  or  acquisitions  of 
local  domestic  Insurance  companies  with 
or  by  holding  companies.  This  Is  impor- 
tant In  view  of  the  valid  and  beneficial 
economic,  social,  and  legal  advantages 
that  can  accrue  to  many  Insurers,  and 
to  their  policyholders.  In  a  holding  com- 
pany system. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  a 
framework  for  the  control  of  insurance 
holding  company  activities  through  reg- 
istration of  the  Insurance  company  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  regulation 
by  the  District  of  the  insurer's  transac- 
tions with  the  other  members  of  the 
holding  company  system.  Registration  In 
the  District  will  be  required  only  of  do- 
mestic insurers  and  those  foreign  Insur- 
ers whose  States  do  not  have  similar  leg- 
islation. In  other  words,  a  system  of  rec- 
iprocity in  this  respect  Is  established  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  and  37 
of  the  States. 

The  regulatory'  framework  is  based 
upon  full  and  complete  disclosure  of  all 
significant  transactions  between  an  In- 
surer and  Its  parent,  subeldiaries.  and 
sister  companies. 

The  bill  permits  Insurers  to  Invest  ad- 
ditional amounts  In  subsidiaries,  pro- 
vided always  that  remaining  surplus  Is 
adequate  to  protect  policyholder  Inter- 
ests. Tests  for  determining  whether  re- 
maining surplus  would  be  adequate  are 
Included. 

Any  person  attempting  to  take  control 
of  or  to  merge  with  an  Insurer  must  dis- 
close to  the  District  of  Columbia  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  relevant  infor- 
mation about  both  himself  and  the  take- 
over transactions,  and  the  soliciting  ma- 
terial must  be  filed  prior  to  Its  use.  The 
Superintendent  may  disapprove  any  at- 
tempted acquisition  of  or  change  In  con- 
trol over  an  Insurer  If  the  takeover  party 
cannot  satisfy  specific  standards  designed 
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to  protect  the  Interests  of  policyholders, 
shareholders,  and  the  public. 

H.R.  7218  win  thus  serve  a  twofold 
purpose.  First,  it  will  provide  a  frame- 
work for  the  District  of  Columbia  Insurer 
to  enter  a  holding  company  system.  And 
secondly,  the  safeguards  that  are  included 
will  provide  adequate  protection  for  the 
policyholders  and  the  shareholders  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill,  and 
hope  that  it  Is  adopted. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AMENDING  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  USURY  LAWS 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
6758)  to  permit  the  Capital  Yacht  Club 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow 
money  without  regard  to  the  usury  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

H.R  6758 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Capital 
Tacht  Club,  a  District  of  Columbia  nonprofit 
corporation,  shaU  have  the  power  to  borrow 
money  at  such  rates  of  Interest  as  the  corpo- 
ration may  determine,  without  regard  to  the 
restrictions  of  any  usury  law.  and  shall  not 
plead  any  statute  against  usury  in  any  action. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)  chapter  33  of  title  28  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  interest 
and  usury)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"5  2&-3309.  District  of  Columbia  Council  Au- 
thorized   To    Exempt    Certain 
Loans  and  To  Change  Rates  of 
Interest." 
"The  District  of  Columbia  Council  Is  au- 
thorized  from   time   to   time   to   provide   by 
regulation  for   (1)    the  exemption  from  the 
provisions   of   this   chapter   of   any   loan   or 
flnanclal  transaction,  and  (2)  the  change  of 
any  Interest  rate  specified  in  this  chapter. 
The  Congress  Is  further  authorized  to  amend 
or  repeal  any  such  regulation  at  any  time,  but 
no  such  amendment  or  repeal  relating  to  any 
exemption  made  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  affect  any  such  lo&n  or  flnanclal 
transaction    lawfully   made   or   entered   Into 
while  such  exemption  Is  In  effect." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  33 
of  title  28  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  item: 

"28-3309.  District  of  Columbia  Council  Au- 
thorized     To     Exempt     Certain 
Loans   and  To  Change  Rates  of 
Interest  " 
Sxc.  2.  The  Capital  Yacht  Club,  a  District 
of  Columbia  nonproflt  corporation,  shall  have 
the  power  to  borrow  money  at  such  rates  of 
Interest  as  the  corporation  may  determine, 
without   regard   to   the  restrictions   of  any 
usury  law.  and  shall  not  plead  any  statute 
against  usury  In  any  action. 


Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  (H.R.  6758)  as  set  forth 
In  H.  Rept.  93-655  are  ^a)  to  pro%-lde 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  with 
authority  to  amend  certain  existing  laws 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to 
usury;  and  (b)  to  permit  the  Capital 
Yacht  Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
borrow  money  without  regard  to  the 
usury  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

The  question  of  setting  or  adjusting 
local  interest  rate  ceilings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  taking  into  consideration 
local  market  and  credit  conditions,  is  a 
complex  matter.  Current  economic 
conditions  appear  to  warrant  intensive 
analysis  of  local  interest  rates,  but  with 
approaching  home  rule  it  seems  inappro- 
priate for  Congress  to  undertake  such  a 
study  at  this  time.  This  bill,  accordinglv. 
accelerates  transfer  of  authority  to  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  Council  over  the  in- 
terest rate  provisions  contained  in  Chap- 
ter 33  of  "ntle  28  of  the  DC.  Code 

The  provisions  of  Chapter  33  of  Title 
28  set  Interest  rate  ceilings  for  certain 
types  of  mortgages,  consumer  credit,  and 
other  loans.  By  other  provisions  of  law, 
loans  to  profit-making  corporations  are 
already  exempted  from  the  Chapter  33 
provisions.  The  authority  transferred  to 
the  Coimcll  over  chapter  33  by  this  bill 
is  similar  to  that  given  to  the  Council  in 
1970  to  exempt  FHA  and  VA  insured 
mortgages  from  interest  rate  ceilings  if 
the  Coimcil  determined  that  changing 
locax  conditions  made  such  action  neces- 
sary. 

The  provisions  of  this  accelerated 
transfer  of  authority  In  no  way  are  in- 
tended to  limit  the  powers  which  an 
elected  city  government  could  exercise 
after  January  1,  1975.  imder  the  home 
rule  bill  (S.  1435). 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  Blli 

Section  1  authorizes  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  to  amend  Chapter  33 
of  Title  28  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  relating  to  the  usiu^-  laws  in  the 
District. 

The  usury  laws  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia do  not  permit  nonproflt  corpora- 
tions domiciled  In  the  District  to  pay 
interest  on  loans  at  rates  in  excess  of  the 
8%  maximum  which,  except  for  certain 
statutory  exemptions,  is  the  legal  maxi- 
mum rate  for  loans  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  Com- 
mittee's understanding  that  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time,  the  prime  rate 
of  Interest  for  commercial,  preferred -risk 
borrowers  has  been  in  excess  of  7  7c .  The 
credit  rating  of  most  business  corpora- 
tions does  not  qualify  them  for  that  rate, 
and  so  the  corporations  must  borrow 
funds  at  higher  rates  of  interest. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Committee 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
shall  have  full  authority  to  change  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  allowed  in  the 
city,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  economic 
and  physical  development  of  the  District. 
Section  2  of  the  bill  permits  the  Capital 
Yacht  Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
borrow  funds  without  regard  to  the  usury 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Profit- 
making  corporations  organized  or  doing 
business  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District 


of  Columbia  usury  laws.  However  non- 
proflt corporations  domiciled  in  the  Dis- 
trict under  such  statutes  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pay  interest  on  loans  at  rates  in 
excess  of  the  present  8%  maximum  legal 
rate  for  borrowing  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  maximum  interest  rates  set  for  the 
DLstrlct  poses  a  ver>-  serious  problem  for 
the  Capital  Yacht  Club  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  m  that  the  Club  is  presently 
under  the  obligations  of  a  lease  with  the 
District  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  to 
con.ctruct  a  new  clubhouse  and  to  expand 
if  ^l""'^^,^  ^'l}^"^  ^  ^^ban  renewal  area 
?L  J  ''!■'•  ^^  Corporation  has  nego- 
tiated a  loan  for  the  constniction  of  it^ 
facilities  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maxi^ 
mum  permissible  rates  of  interest  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  need 
for  authorization  of  the  Yacht  CTub 
Corporation  to  accept  the  loan  u^  h- 
out  regard  to  the  usurj-  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  critical,  because  if  the  corpora- 
tion does  not  fulfill  its  lease  otlSmom 
to  construct  its  clubhouse  and  marmL^ 
may  be  faced  with  cancellation  of  its 
lease  by  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agen  ^ 

The  language  of  Section  2  of  H  R  6758 
has  the  effect  of  assuring  that  a  lo^  car 
be  obtamed  at  an  interest  rate  mutuallv 
agreed  upon  by  the  lender  and  the  bor- 

^ull^ll°J°PJ'^^^  language  which  will  as- 
sure tiiat  the  District  cannot  bring  ac- 
tion charging  any  lender  of  funds  to  the 
corporation  with  exceeding  the  legal  ratJ 

0  interest  that  is  provided'm  the  Diitrlcl 

01  Columbia  usury  statutes  'DC  CnrtP 
Tit.  28,  Sec.  3301  > .  The  latter  linguae  Is 

which  makes  loans  to  organizations  that 
are  exempted  from  the  application  of  the 
^fZ^V  ^^^  identical  to  provisions 
Qf  l^  Rf-  5"s™ess  Corporation  Act  (77 
fiS)'         '  ^'^^-  '^'-  29.  Sec.  904 

HISTORY 

f.I^^^1^^  ""'^^^  ^^''^  ^y  ^^  Subcommit- 
tee on  Business.  Commerce  and  Taxation 

5°i?7f  wft''-  ''''  °^'^"^1  ^"''  ^'^  AprS 
a,  1973.  Witnesses  were  Members  of  Con- 
gress representatives  of  the  Capital 
Yacht  Cub,  and  of  the  D.C,  Government 
The  bill  was  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  District's  recommendations  bv 
the  Subcommittee  in  executive  session 
and  a  clean  biU,  H.R.  6758,  was  intro- 
duced and  approved. 

In  view  of  the  current  economic  con- 
ditions and  the  tight  money  market 
particularly  in  the  mortgage  lending 
neid,  numerous  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  full  Committee  as  to 
the  necessity  cf  enacting  legislation  to 
authorize  borrowing  at  rates  in  excess  of 
the  8%  legal  rat«  for  loans  in  the  Dis- 
trict at  the  present  time. 

Because  of  the  imminency  of  final  ap- 
proval of  the  legislation  for  D.C,  self- 
government  and  government  reorganiza- 
Uon,  the  Committee  added  a  new  section 
to  H.R.  6758  to  give  the  D  C.  Council  au- 
thority to  amend  the  D  C.  Code  provi- 
sions relating  to  usury,  thus  putting  the 
responsibility  and  the  granting  of  relief 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  cltv  govern- 
ment, where  they  belong. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation wlU  involve  no  added  cost  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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HJl.  6758.  as  amenaed.  was  ordered 
favorably  reported  by  a  voice  vote  of  the 
full  Committee  on  November  5.  1973. 

CONCI.ITSXOJ* 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  facing  a  crisis.  In  that  many 
such  citizens  have  been  unable  to  bor- 
row money  within  the  present  8%  limi- 
tation Imposed  by  Title  28,  Section  3301 
of  the  DC  Code.  Similarly,  the  Capital 
Yacht  Club  is  facing  an  even  more  Im- 
mediate crisis  which,  if  not  alleviated  by 
Congressional  action,  may  force  the  can- 
cellation of  the  leases  between  the  Yacht 
Club  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency.  Such  can- 
cellation would  thwart  the  intent  of 
Congress  In  providing  for  a  master  de- 
sign applicable  to  the  Washington  water- 
front. 

For  these  reasons,  and  those  Indicated 
above,  the  Committee  recommends  en- 
actment of  H.R.  6758. 

KKPOIT  OF  TH«  DIBTKCT  GOVnMKZXT 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  his  report  dated  November 
8,  1973.  supports  H  R.  6758  as  reported 
to  the  House. 

Mr  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STUCKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Marj-land    fMr 

GtTDBI). 

Mr.  OUDE.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Capital  Yacht  Club 
has  been  serving  the  local  area  since 
1892.  In  addition  to  the  service  it  pro- 
vides its  members  and  transient  water- 
craft.  It  also  teaches  safe  boating  princi- 
ples to  young  Sea  Scouts,  members  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  other 
groups  Interested  m  safety  at  sea.  It. 
along  with  other  facilities,  is  important 
as  one  of  the  general  recreation-business 
establishments  of  the  Washington  area. 
Its  membership  is  open  to  ail  persons 
without  regard  to  race  or  creed. 

Pursuant  to  Its  contract  with  the  DC. 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency— RLA— the 
Capitol  Yacht  Club  plans  to  construct  a 
new  clubhouse  and  marina  on  Southwest 
Waterfront  Site  E  of  Southwest  Urban 
Renewal  Area  Project  C. 

To  do  so  the  yacht  club  requires  an 
exemption  from  the  usury  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  now  penalize 
a  lender  who  lends  money  in  excess  of 
8  percent  Interest  to  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. Although  the  Yacht  Club  is  a  non- 
profit corporation  I  do  not  believe  it  re- 
quires nor  does  it  need  the  protection 
which  the  law  has  extended  to  such  or- 
ganizations. 

During  the  91st  Congress.  Private  Law 
91-185  was  approved  to  allow  George 
Washington  University  to  borrow  funds 
necessary  to  complete  its  building  pro- 
gram. 

I  feel  that  the  Capital  Yacht  Club 
should  be  granted  similar  relief  so  that 
It  can  complete  Its  financial  arrange- 
ments for  construction.  The  club  .s  fully 
capable  of  protecting  its  business  in- 
terests, just  as  George  Washington 
University  was  in  1970  when  Congress 
considered  Its  case 

These  two  sltuatlon.s  indicate  that  the 
appropriate  District  of  Columbia  Code 
provisions  relating  to  the  powers  exer- 


cised by  nonprofit  corporations  should  be 
reviewed.  To  delay  the  exemption  for  the 
yacht  club  would,  however,  be  a  great 
hardship  and  would  further  delay  the 
construction  of  its  much  needed  facllltv. 
Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  with  no  little  hesita- 
tion and  restraint  that  I  take  the  floor 
because  I  am  arguing  against  a  bill  that 
has  been  shepherded  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  and  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  I  must  do  so.  This  dates  back 
to  an  early  point  m  my  political  career 
when  In  the  Kentucky  State  Senate  we 
were  faced  with  the  very  same  problem 
of  raising  the  interest  rate  ceiling  beyond 
what  the  State  assembly  felt  was  the 
usurious  rate  limit.  We  were  lobbied  quite 
actively  and  energetically  by  the  special 
interests.  Ultimately  there  was  a  reason- 
able agreement  struck,  but  this  Member 
opposed  raising  the  ceiling  on  interest 
rates  beyond  the  legal  rate  existing  at 
that  time. 

I  have  filed  in  the  report,  for  those 
Members  who  care  to  read  them.  Individ- 
ual views.  At  the  time  I  filed  them,  I  had 
not  fully  made  up  my  mind  whether  I 
would  oppose  the  bill  or  simply  add  what 
little  bit  of  wisdom  might  be  in  there  for 
the  Members*  consideration.  Subsequent- 
ly I  have  decided  to  oppose  the  bill  and 
to  vote  against  it  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  fully  prepared  to 
support  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
in  his  quest  to  have  the  yacht  club  pro- 
tected, and  I  was  fully  prepared  to  ac- 
cept their  ability  to  go  on  the  market 
and  pay  whatever  rate  they  could  nego- 
tiate, but  all  of  a  sudden  during  the 
course  cf  the  meeting,  without  any  hear- 
ings that  I  was  aware  of,  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  any  testimony  that  I  was  aware 
of,  the  motion  was  made  and  the  amend- 
ment subsequently  carried  to  remove  the 
usury  rate  celling  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  City  Council. 

I  am  one — and  I  have  said  In  my  In- 
dividual views,  Mr.  Speaker — who  typi- 
cally feels  that  where  possible  we  should 
yield  to  the  District  Council  to  make  its 
mind  up.  But,  In  the  present  situation, 
where  we  lack  full-fledged  home  rule, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  potential  for 
mischief  and  overreaching  of  the  aver- 
age homeowner  and  the  average  borrow- 
er of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  so  tre- 
mendous that  I  feel  It  would  ill  serve 
this  House  to  provide  the  tools  and  the 
mechanism  for  such  possible  avarice  and 
greed  to  take  the  form  of  high  interest 
rates  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  orig- 
inally proposed,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  $1  million 
limit  beyond  which  no  usury  would  be 
effective,  under  which  usury  would  be 
effective,  and  I  was  prepared  to  support 
that,  but  I  Just  simply  carmot  support  at 
this  time  a  bill  which,  without  any  hear- 
ings at  any  time  that  I  am  aware  of.  and 
without  paving  and  laying  the  ground- 
work carefully,  would  allow  this  to  take 
place. 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand 


the  gentleman's  sentiments  I  think  they 
are  directed  to  the  amendment  to  the 
original  bill.  The  gentleman  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  original  leglslaUon.  the 
specific  exemption? 

Mr.  MAZZOU   No.  I  think  the  bUl  as 
it  Is  drafted  has  that  proviso  in  It. 

Mr.  OUDE.  That  amendment  would 
have  to  be  offered  on  the  floor,  I  believe 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  understand  that 
amendment  has  yet  to  be  offered.  I  have 
already  said  my  piece  and  I  will  not  take 
the  time  of  the  House  to  speak  again 
but  cerUlnly  If  It  is  to  be  offered  I  would 
oppose  the  offering  of  the  amendment. 
My  information  is  that  it  is  incorporated 
In  this  bill  and  would  remove  all  usury 
rates  on  loans  to  all  borrowers. 

Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  Is  opposing  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  committee. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  bring  about 
long-needed  revision  of  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  usury  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  first  section  of  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed and  reported  by  the  committee,  would 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Council  to  amend  the  existing  District  of 
Columbia.  Usury  Act  'DC.  Code,  section 
28-3301  et  seq  ) 

The  most  recent  and  far-reaching 
amendments  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Usurj-  Act  were  enacted  by  the  Congress 
In  1971.  as  Public  Law  92-200.  These 
tunendments  retained  the  existing  celling 
of  6  percent  Interest  on  verbal  contracts, 
as  well  as  the  existing  limit  of  8  percent 
Interest  on  "instruments  In  wTltlng", 
which  Includes  bonds,  bills,  and  promis- 
sory notes.  Exception  to  this  8  percent 
limitation  was  added,  however,  in  the 
case  of  finance  charge  or  interest  on  di- 
rect Installment  loans  not  exceeding  $25,- 
000  and  also  on  direct  motor  vehicle  m- 
stallment  loans.  A  celling  of  11.5  percent 
per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance  was 
Imposed  on  the  interest  or  finance  charge 
In  the  case  of  these  two  types  of  loans. 
Also  In  that  law.  Interest  rates  on  re- 
volving charge  accounts  were  limited  to 
15  percent  per  month  or  18  percent  per 
annum  on  balances  of  $500  or  less,  and 
to  1  percent  per  month  or  12  percent  per 
annum  on  balances  greater  than  $500. 

In  addition.  Public  Law  92-200  author- 
ized the  District  of  Columbia  Council  to 
provide  by  regulation  for  the  exemption 
from  the  usury  laws  of  all  VA  and  FHA 
mortgage  loans  in  the  District.  This  pro- 
vision proved  to  be  timely  Indeed,  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  acted 
promptly  upon  this  authority,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  such  loans  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  exempted  from  the  city's 
usury  laws — and  In  fact  represent  the 
only  substantial  amount  of  mortgage 
money  presently  available  In  the  District. 
It  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point 
that  corporations  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  borrow  without  limitation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Usury  Act. 
Section  29-904 (h)  of  the  Dl.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  provides  that  corporations 
In  the  District  may  "borrow  money  at 
such  rates  of  Interest  as  the  corporation 
may  determine  without  regard  to  the  re- 
strictions of  any  usury  law".  Also,  how- 
ever, under  District  of  Columbia  law  no 
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corporation  may  plead  any  statutes 
against  usiiry  In  any  action  to  avoid 
payment  of  Interest  for  which  it  has 
contracted. 

At  the  present  time,  the  remairung 
areas  of  most  serious  difficulty  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Usury  Act  are  twofold.  First, 
those  persons  in  the  District  who  cannot 
qualify  for  mortgage  loans  under  VA  or 
FHA  simply  cannot  obtain  financing  for 
the  purcha.se  of  homes,  because  of  the  8 
percent  ceiling  Imposed  upon  the  Inter- 
est rates  for  such  loans  from  private 
sources.  And  second,  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem also  exists  in  the  area  of  large  com- 
mercial loans  to  noncorporate  borrow- 
ers. The  situation  in  regard  to  both  of 
these  categories  of  potential  borrowers 
is  simply  that  with  the  prime  Interest 
rate  presently  in  excess  of  9  percent,  8 
percent  mortgage  money  does  not  exist, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  anywhere 
else  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

This  problem  Is  the  more  acute  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  because  the  usury 
laws  in  the  neighboring  States  are  more 
lenient  and  realistic.  For  example,  both 
Maryland  and  Virginia  have  amended 
their  usury  laws  in  recent  years  to  ex- 
clude from  their  application  certain  com- 
mercial transactions  by  business  or  com- 
mercial organizations.  Maryland  law.  In 
fact,  now  provides  an  exemption  from 
that  State's  usury  statutes  for  all  loans 
in  excess  of  $5,000. 

While  this  comparative  situation  has 
been  improved  somewhat  by  the  amend- 
ments to  the  District  of  Columbia  Usury 
Act  enacted  in  1971,  which  I  have  refer- 
red to  above,  the  present  problem  with 
regard  to  mortgage  loans  and  large  com- 
mercial loans  continues  to  militate 
against  the  economic  health  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  housing  market  in 
the  District  has  stagnated,  and  large 
commercial  construction  in  the  city  Is 
likewise  at  a  virtual  standstill,  while  both 
of  these  elements  of  the  economy  are 
booming  In  nearby  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. 

Nothing  Is  going  to  solve  this  most 
serious  problem  except  some  realistic, 
forward-looking  changes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  usury  law.  It  Is  sheer  folly 
to  maintain  an  inflexible  8-percent 
ceiling  on  mortgage  and  certain  other 
loans,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  citizens  and  businessmen  in 
the  city  from  exorbitant  rates  of  Interest, 
when  the  only  result  is  to  deny  such  po- 
tential borrowers  access  to  any  loan 
funding  whatever.  Some  upward  adjust- 
ment of  this  8-percent  limitation  as  it 
applies  to  these  vital  economic  areas  will 
make  it  possible  for  citizens  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  once  again  to  purchase 
homes,  and  also  will  result  in  an  imme- 
diate upsurge  in  commercial  construc- 
tion in  the  city.  The  result  will  be  In- 
creased tax  revenues  to  the  city  and  a 
marked  improvement  In  the  city's  over- 
all economy. 

I  favor  the  approach  to  this  problem 
embodied  In  H.R.  6758,  which  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  D.C.  Council  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Usury  Act,  rather 
than  direct  amendments  to  the  statute 
by  the  Congress  Itself,  for  several  rea- 


sons. In  the  first  place,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Home 
Rule  bill  which  is  presently  in  its  final 
legislative  stages,  the  Council  will  acquire 
this  authority  In  another  year  anyway, 
and  I  feel  It  highly  appropriate  that  we 
"Jump  the  gun"  in  this  particular  area 
where  legLslative  action  is  badly  needed, 
and  grant  them  tiiis  authority  now.  Also, 
I  was  plea-'^ed  that  the  Council  acted 
promptly  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
we  granted  them  2  years  ago  with  respect 
to  VA  and  FHA  loans  In  the  District,  to 
the  benefit  of  a  great  many  residents  of 
the  city. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Capital  Yacht  Club  here  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  borrow  money  without 
regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia  usury 
laws,  or  at  an  interest  rate  higher  than 
8  percent.  It  is  further  provided  that  the 
yacht  club,  a  nonprofit  corporation, 
shall  not  plead  any  statute  against  usury 
In  any  action  in  connection  with  such 
a  loan.  Nonprofit  corporation.s  in  the 
District  are  not  exempted  from  the  limi- 
tations of  the  District  of  Columbia  Usury 
Act,  as  are  other  corporations. 

The  Capital  Yacht  Club  has  been  a 
landmark  on  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia 
waterfront  for  the  past  80  years.  Several 
years  ago,  however,  their  clubhouse  and 
all  of  their  parking  facilities  were  taken 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  and  demolished,  and 
much  of  the  club's  riparian  area  was 
filled  over  with  a  large  deck,  all  as  a  part 
of  RLA's  plan  for  redevelopment  of  the 
waterfront  area. 

The  Capital  Yacht  Club  submitted  an 
offer  and  was  selected  by  RLA  to  build 
a  new  yacht  club  adjacent  to  the  new 
Flagship  restaurant.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  yacht  club's  99-year  leasehold 
agreement  with  RLA,  the  club  was  obli- 
gated to  construct  a  clubhouse  on  the 
site,  and  also  to  develop  a  marina  for  the 
principal  use  of  its  members,  but  with 
access  by  the  transient  boating  public 
to  certain  portions  thereof. 

The  yacht  club  succeeded  in  securing 
a  loan  of  $300,000  at  8  percent  Interest 
for  the  construction  of  the  clubhouse, 
which  I  understand  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. However,  the  club  has  more  than 
$50,000  of  additional  outstanding  obli- 
gations which  are  not  covered  by  this 
construction  loan.  Incident  to  the  over- 
all development  of  the  facilities,  includ- 
ing the  marina.  For  this  reason,  thev 
are  seeking  to  borrow  this  additional 
amount  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  loan, 
which  would  thus  total  $350,000  Under 
present  fiscal  conditions,  however,  they 
have  foimd  it  impossible  to  obtain  this 
expanded  loan  within  the  8  percent  in- 
terest limit  Imposed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Usur>-  Act.  The  companv  which 
advanced  the  $300,000  con.'^t ruction  loan, 
however,  has  made  a  commitment  of  the 
$350,000  sought  at  9  percent  interest. 

Thus,  the  Capital  Yacht  Club  must  de- 
pend upon  this  proposed  legislation, 
which  in  effect  will  enable  them  to  ac- 
cept this  loan  offer,  ;n  order  to  remain  in 
existence 

There  is  precedent  for  this  section  of 
H  R.  6758,  since  In  1970  the  Congress  en- 
acted Identical  leglslaUon  permitting 
George  Washington  University  to  borrow 


money  without  regard  to  the  Distnct  of 
Coliunbia  Usury  Act,  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

This  Capital  Yacht  Club  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia waterfront  for  man\-  years.  Its  club- 
house has  been  the  scene  of  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliarj-  and  Sea  Scout  meetings, 
courses,  and  lectures  on  seamanship,  and 
iias  otherwise  been  a  focal  point  for  civic 
events  of  the  District,  such  as  the  annual 
President  s  Cup  Regatta. 

Their  need  is  immediate,  and  for  this 
reason  cannot  await  the  amending  proc- 
ess to  the  usur>-  laws  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal goal  of  this  bill.  Certainly  we  should 
not  permit  this  ftne  orgarazation  to  be 
forced  out  of  existence  for  lack  of  this 
permission  to  accept  the  loan  which  is 
essential  for  their  continuance. 

Mr,  Speaker,  again  I  urge  favorable 
action  of  this  important  measure.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Council  is  aware  of 
this  pending  legislation,  and  I  trust  '.hat 
they  are  already  laying  the  groundwork 
for  coming  to  grips  with  this  serious 
problem  of  interest  rates  in  the  city,  and 
I  am  confident  that  prompt  and  judicious 
action  on  their  part  will  prove  invaluable 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Distnct 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
support  the  feeling  of  the  gentleman  in 
trying  to  help  the  single  home  purchaser 
on  his  loans.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
imdertake  removal  of  all  ustu^-  rates  and 
the  congressional  edict  on  what  consti- 
tutes usurj-  and  allow  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  take  over  that  point.  I  would 
allow  the  DC.  Government  to  use  this 
in  good  judgment,  but  as  I  said  the  po- 
tential for  mischief  overreaches  too  far 
for  me  to  go  all  the  way  with  the 
gentleman. 

Where  are  the  hearings  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  that  deal  with  the  removal 
of  the  usurj-  laws?  Were  there  hearings'' 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VirgirUa.  There 
were  no  public  hearings  held  on  the 
amendment  Itself  but  we  had  discussed 
it  in  the  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee. As  the  gentleman  wUl  recall 
I  think  the  amendment  was  adopted 
overwhelmingly.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  the  only  Member 
who  voted  against  the  amendment. 

Frankly,  we  have  to  do  something.  We 
are  being  totally-  unrealistic,  unless  ue 
do  sometliing  for  these  individuals.  If 
they  cannot  foot  9  percent  or  10  percent, 
what  we  have  done  is  passed  the  buck 
over  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Assem- 
bly, the  same  as  we  did  in  1971. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  think  if  the  gentleman  would  take  a 
look  at  the  biU,  really  all  this  amend- 
ment is  doing  is  expediting  what  the 
Home  Rule  bill  will  do.  As  far  as  hear- 
ing.s  ha\ing  been  held  on  it.  the  .gentle- 
man is  quite  correct.  On  this  bill  there 
were  no  hearings  held  on  this  particular 
amendment;  however,  under  the  Home 
Rule  bill  there  were  extensive  hearings 
held  relating  to  the  usury  laws:  so  that 
the  part  the  gentleman  is  objecting  to  is 
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simply  a  matter  of  time  until  an  elected 
City  Council  has  this  authority. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jleld^ 

Mr.  STUCKEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  certainly  share  the 
gentleman's  desire  to  see  a  full  Home 
Rule  bill;  but  pending  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  and  the  signature 
of  the  President  on  the  Home  Rule  bill, 
we  have  appointed  local  government,  i 
do  not  know  that  it  is  wise  to  vest  the 
appointed  local  government  with  the 
right  to  set  what  could  be  disastrous  rate 
limits  for  the  average  homeowner,  the 
average  borrower,  who  does  not  have  the 
leverage  of  a  yacht  club,  that  can  come 
into  the  Congress  to  have  bills  passed  for 
their  own  special  interests,  that  does  not 
have  the  leveraee  of  the  large  borrower 
to  negotiate  rates. 

The  Individual  could  be  basically  held 
up  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  produc- 
tive life  if  we  are  not  careful  here.  That 
is  why  I  do  not  think  that  such  profound 
power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  focal 
government. 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  If  I  have  the  floor  I 
wUl  yield. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  first  mortgages  are  now  based 
on  more  than  8  percent. 

The  gentleman  Is  further  aware  that 
no  homeowner  can  borrow  under  the 
present  usuary  rates,  because  all  first 
mortgages  are  in  excess  of  8  percent:  so 
what  would  the  gentleman  suggest  that 
Congress  do.  or  the  District  Committee 
do ;  what  does  he  suggest  now  to  do  when 
it  is  in  excess  of  8  percent ' 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  solution  would  be  to 
have  hearings  on  the  bill  and  to  see 
w-hat  the  so-called  experts  might  say  on 
the  rule  or  the  limitation,  which  Is  ex- 
ceeded by  artifice. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  main 
result  would  necessitate  an  increase  in 
the  usury  rates. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  WeU.  does  the  gentle- 
man  propose  that  without  the  benefit  of 
heanngs? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  House 
is  not  going  to  act  on  it  directly  to  set  the 
rates  themselves,  but  send  it  over  to  the 
Admlnlatratlve  Council  that  haa  Juris- 
diction over  that  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired 

Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  bill  in  Its  present  form  as 
amended  by  the  committee. 

Part  of  the  problem,  if  Members  will 

t?P,  ^l  ^^'  ^*^  '^  ^"  exemption  under 
title  28  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
and  that  is  the  usury  statute.  This  Is  the 
statute  that  has  many  exemptions.  That 
is  the  problem  with  many  usury 
statutes,  that  they  have  exemptions  all 
over  them. 

This  Is  a  very  minor  thing.  This  Is  to 
aUow  the  yacht  club  to  be  exempt  from 
the  usury  statute. 

Now,  If  we  want  to  drive  Congress 
crazy  and  drive  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  crazy,  we  will  have  every  sln- 
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gle  organization  that  wants  to  have  an 
exemption  from  the  usury  statute  com- 
ing In  here  and  asking  for  special  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  had  a  bill  up  involving 
all  loans  of  more  than  $1  million  for  the 
noncorporate  borrower.  I  supported  that, 
because  If  a  person  is  in  business  and  is 
going  to  spend  $1  million,  he  knows 
something  about  the  cost  of  money. 

The  usury  law  is  to  protect  poor  peo- 
ple, but  In  this  bill  we  are  not  talking 
about  poor  people,  because  poor  people 
buy  under  FHA  and  VA,  and  under  title 
28  of  the  District  Code,  these  are  exempt. 
If  a  person  wants  to  buy  VA  or  FHA  in 
the  District,  he  can  pay  8.  9,  10,  11,  12 
percent,  whatever  is  approved  by  the 
FHA  or  VA.  but  let  us  say  that  a  person 
In  the  $25,000  Income  bracket  wants  tso 
buy  a  house  costing  $55,000;  he  cannot 
do  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
cause there  are  no  8-percent  loans 
around. 

We  also  find  the  same  problem  In  com- 
mercLil  development  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  If  a  person  wishes  to  Improve 
his  property  or  purchase  property,  and 
the  transaction  Is  a  heavy  one,  let  us  say 
in  the  investor  or  business  area  where 
there  is  a  $10  million  loan,  he  cannot  do 
it  under  the  present  usury  statute  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  our  feeling  In  the 
committee  that  instead  of  dealing  with 
every  little  petition,  the  Capitol  Yacht 
Club  or  whoever  might  be  coming  down 
the  line  tomorrow,  that  we  give  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  and  to  the 
mayor  the  power  to  amend  the  law  deal- 
ing with  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that 
these  minor,  technical  aspects  are  not 
before  the  District  Conmiittee  or  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
we  have  far  greater  things  to  deal  with 
in  this  Congress. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  give  this  power  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  because  there  is  certainly 
precedent  for  this.  This  has  been  done 
continually  by  the  District  Committee. 
We  have  given  the  Council  more  and 
more  power  so  that  it  can  take  care  of 
more  of  the  day-to-day  work  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  especially  that 
work  which  deals  with  the  things  that 
may  not  be  flexible,  such  as  interest  rates 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  Is  an  excellent  bill.  It  cer- 
tainly ties  into  the  spirit  of  home  nile  in 
letting  the  people  of  the  District  figure 
out  what  they  think  a  reasonable  inter- 
est rat€  might  be. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  being  In  doubt,  on  a  division, 
there  were — ayes  18.  noes  5. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  Chapter  33  of  Title  28 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  relat- 
ing to  usury,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AMENDING    THE    DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA  MI^^MUM  WAGE  ACT 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
10806)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Minimum  Wage  Act  so  as  to  enable  air- 
line employees  to  exchange  days  at 
regular  rates  of  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R    10806 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Minimum  Wage  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  36-404 
(b)  )   Is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  the  word  "or"  following  the 
semicolon   In  subparagraph    (41  : 

(3)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  or"; 

(3)  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (5)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

■•|6)  any  employee  employed  by  a  carrier 
by  air  who  voluntarily  exchanges  workdays 
with  another  employee  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  utilizing  air  travel  benefits  avail- 
able to  such  employees.". 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  10806. 
as  set  forth  In  H.  Rept.  93-656,  is  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  in  order  to  allow  airline 
employees  to  engage  in  the  practice 
known  In  the  industry'  as  "day  trading." 

trtXD  FOB  THE  LTCISLATION 

Existing  law  (DC.  Code,  Title  36,  Sec. 
403ib(l»<B)  prohibits  the  employment 
of  any  employee  for  a  work  week  in  ex- 
cess of  40  hours,  unless  the  employee 
receives  overtime  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  I'a  times  the  regular  rate 
for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  such  40 
hours.  The  bill  would  exempt  airline  em- 
ployees from  such  provisions  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  railroad  employees 
are  currently  exempted. 

The  change  in  the  law  is  Important  to 
airline  employees  in  order  to  permit  them 
to  engage  in  the  practice  of  "day  trad- 
ing "  "Day  trading"  allows  an  employee 
to  accumulate  a  number  of  successive 
days  off,  in  addition  to  the  two  regular 
days  off  each  week,  by  voluntarily  work- 
ing more  than  five  days  in  succession. 
This  permits  the  employee  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  right  to  reduced-rate 
air  travel  on  days  off,  which  most  airlines 
Include  as  a  standard  fringe  benefit  to 
their  employees.  Airlines  have  always 
permitted  their  employees  to  day  trade 
with  the  understanding  that  hours  vol- 
untarily worked  in  excess  of  40  hours  a 
week  will  not  result  in  overtime  pay  as 
long  as  the  average  over  the  course  of 
the  year  does  not  exceed  40  hours. 


The  District  of  Columbia  Is  the  only 
jurisdicUon  in  the  country  which  now 
restricts  the  practice.  The  only  way  to 
correct  this  inequity  is  through  the  leg- 
islative process. 

PROVISIONS    or   THE    BILL 

The  bill  provides  an  amendment  to 
present  law  <D.C.  Code.  Tit.  36,  Section 
404(b)).  This  section  provides  for  spe- 
cific exemptions  of  certain  employees 
from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  Title  36,  Section  403.  The 
bill  provides  that  employees  employed 
by  a  carrier  by  air  who  voluntarily  ex- 
change work  days  with  another  em- 
ployee for  the  primary  purpose  of  utiliz- 
ing air  travel  benefits  available  to  such 
employees  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
overtime  provisions  of  said  Title  36,  Sec- 
tion 403. 

HISTORT 

On  November  1.  1973,  a  public  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  10806  was  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Business,  Commerce  and 
Taxation.  Witnesses  in  support  of  the 
legislation  included  representatives  of 
the  D.C.  Minimum  Wage  Board,  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
and  airline  officials.  Letters  In  support  of 
H.R.  10806  were  supplied  for  the  record 
from  Senator  William  Proxmire  and 
from  certain  airlines. 

H.R.  10806  was  approved  and  ordered 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  by  voice 
vote  of  the  full  committee  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  1973. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  entail  no 
added  cost  to  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  District  Government  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  resolve  certain  ambiguities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act 
so  as  to  enable  airline  employees  in  the 
District  to  exchange  days  at  regular  rates 
of  compensation,  and  thus  to  enjoy  more 
fully  day-trade  benefits  which  are  al- 
lowed to  airline  employees  In  other 
States. 

In  the  airline  industry,  employees  en- 
joy a  "fringe  benefit"  of  air  travel  for 
themselves  and  their  immediate  families, 
either  free  of  charge  or  at  greatly  re- 
duced fares.  In  order  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  for  travel,  such  em- 
ployees sometimes  find  it  advantageous 
to  trade  work  days  among  theraselves.  so 
that  they  may  work  more  than  40  hours 
1  week  in  exchange  for  some  extra  time 
off  the  following  week  so  that  they  may 
take  a  trip  of  several  days'  duration.  This 
practice  is  known  as  "day  trading."  and 
is  the  only  practical  means  by  which  air- 
line employees  can  use  their  opportunity 
for  travel  to  far-off  places. 

Under  present  District  of  Columbia 
law,  however,  this  modification  of  work 
schedule  through  day-trading  is  frus- 
trated because  section  36-403  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  requires  that  air- 
line employees,  with  several  exceptions, 
must  be  paid  at  an  overtime  rate  for  work 
in  excess  of  40  hours  In  any  workweek. 
While  all  the  airlines  wish  to  offer  the 
benefits  of  day-trading  to  their  employ- 
ees here  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  they 


cannot  afford  to  pay  overtime  wages  ac- 
cruing under  such  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment. 

The  employees  who  have  thus  been 
denied  this  most  attractive  fringe  bene- 
fit which  is  enjoyed  by  airline  personnel 
in  every  other  State  in  the  country  are 
the  officeworkers,  maintenance  person- 
nel, and  other  employees  aside  from  the 
plans  crews  themselves. 

H.R.  10806  will  solve  this  problem  by 
amending  the  District  of  Columbia  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  to  provide  that  any  em- 
ployee of  a  carrier  by  air  who  voluntar- 
ily exchanges  workdays  with  another 
employee  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
utilizing  air  travel  benefits  available  to 
such  employees  shall  not  be  covered  by 
the  overtime  provisions  of  that  act. 

Not  only  is  this  exclusion  from  over- 
time pay  provided  for  airline  employees 
in  the  other  States,  but  it  is  provided 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  seamen 
and  railroad  employees.  Thus,  the  air- 
line employees  in  the  District  alone  are 
being  discriminated  against. 

I  am  advised  that  the  enactment  of 
this  proposed  legislation  is  endorsed  by 
all  the  airlines  operating  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Board  and  the 
union  to  which  may  of  these  employees 
belong.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
opposition  to  the  measure. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  coDeagues 
for  this  bill,  which  I  am  convinced  will 
be  beneficial  to  everj'one  concerned. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  speak  In  favor 
of  H.R.  10806.  The  bill  was  Introduced 
Jointly  at  the  request  of  the  airline  com- 
panies, the  unions,  and  employees  of  air- 
line reservation  offices  In  the  District 
and  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Minimum 
Wage  Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

It  basically  rights  an  inequity  which 
prevents  airline  employees  who  work  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  receiving 
their  travel  benefits  because  of  a  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  them  from  trad- 
ing days  off  on  strictly  voluntary  basis. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  allowing 
employees  who  work  for  airlines  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  receive  the 
same  benefits  as  airline  employees  in 
the  other  50  States.  It  will  provide  an 
atmosphere  In  which  airlines  might  be 
expected  to  expand  their  employment 
in  the  District  If  their  employees  will 
not  be  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  minority  is  pleased  to  support  this 
legislation,  and  I  am  aware  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  The  airlines  support  this 
biU  on  behalf  of  their  employees'  wel- 
fare, and  the  imlons  also  endorse  the 
measure. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government 
approves  the  bill  also,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  leglslatl(Mi. 


The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS 
FOR    CHILD    ADOPTION 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  11238  >, 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  16,  1926 — re- 
lating to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — to  provide 
for  an  Improved  system  of  adoption  of 
children  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  coriSidered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  11238 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
sections  11  and  12  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  Board  of  Public  Welfare  In 
and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  deter- 
mine its  functions,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  16,  1926  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  3 — 
114  and  3-115),  are  each  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'Sec.  11.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Commissioner')   may 

"  ( 1 )  make  temporary  provision  for  the  care 
of  children  pending  Investigation  of  their 
status; 

"(2)  have  the  care  and  legal  guardianship. 
Including  the  power  to  consent  to  or  arrange 
for  adoption  In  appropriate  cases,  of 

"(A)  children  who  may  be  committed  to 
the  Commissioner  as  wards  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  courts  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion; and 

"(B)  children  who  are  relinquished  by  their 
parents  to  the  Commissioner  or  whose  relin- 
quishment is  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioner by  a  licensed  child  placing  agency  un- 
der section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  act  to 
regulate  the  placing  of  chUdren  In  family 
homes,  and  for  other  purpyoses',  approved 
April  22,  1944  (DC.  Code,  sec  32 — 786):  and 
"(3)  make  such  provision  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  such  children  in  private 
homes,  under  contract.  Including  adoption 
subsidy  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  3 — 115),  or  In  public  or  pri- 
vate Institutions,  as  the  welfare  of  such  chil- 
dren may  require:  and 

"(4)  provide  care  and  maintenance  for  sub- 
stantially retarded  chUdren  who  may  be  re- 
ceived upon  application  or  upon  court  com- 
mitment. In  institutions  or  homes  or  other 
facilities  equipped  to  receive  them,  with  in  or 
without  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Commissioner  shall  cause  the  wards  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  placed  out  under 
temporary  care  to  be  visited  as  often  as  may 
be  required  to  safeguard  their  welfare 

"Sec.  12  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (f).  the  Commissioner  may  conclude 
arrangements  with  persons  or  Institutions  at 
such  rates  as  may  be  ag^reed  upon. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
adoption  subsidy  payments  to  an  adoptive 
family  (Irrespective  of  the  State  of  residence 
of  the  family),  as  needed,  on  behalf  of  a 
chUd  with  special  needs,  where  such  child 
would  In  all  likelihood  go  without  adoption 
except  for  the  acceptance  of  the  child  as  a 
member  of  the  adoptive  family,  and  where 
the  adoptive  family  has  the  capabUlty  of 
providing    the    p>ermanent    family    relation- 
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ships  oeeded  by  such  child  In  all  areas  ex- 
cept flnaaclal,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner Subsidy  payments  may  be  made 
under  this  section  only  pursuant  to  a  sub- 
sidy payment  agreement  entered  Into  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  adoptive  parents  con- 
cerned prior  to  completion  of  the  adoptive 
process,  but  subsidy  payments  may  be  made 
before  such  adoption  becomes  flnal. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  The  term  "child  with  special  needs' 
Includes  any  child  who  is  dlfflcult  to  place  in 
adoption  because  of  age.  race,  or  ethnic  back- 
ground, physical  or  mental  condition,  or 
membership  In  a  sibling  group  which  should 
be  placed  together  A  child  for  whom  an 
adoptive  placement  has  not  been  made 
within  six  months  aft.r  he  Is  legally  avail- 
able for  adoptive  placement  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  child  with  special  needs  wlthm  the 
meaning  of  this  section 

"(B)    The  term    adoptive  family  includes 
single  persons. 

"(c)  Any  public  agency,  licensed  child 
placmg  agency,  having  a  child  with  special 
needs  In  foster  care  or  Institutional  care,  or 
any  foster  parent  having  such  a  child  In 
his  home  may  recommend  to  the  Conunls- 
sloner  a  subsidy  for  the  adoption  of  such 
child,  and  may  include  In  the  recommenda- 
tion advice  as  to  the  appropriate  '.evel  of 
payments  and  any  other  Information  likely 
to  assist  the  Commlaslor.er  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  make  the  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  appropriate  adoptive  home 
exists  for  the  child,  but  In  so  domg  the  Com- 
missioner shall  refer  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  referring  agency  If  the  Commissioner 
concludes  that  the  child  referred  is  a  child 
with  special  needs  within  the  meanmg  of 
this  section,  and  that  an  approprltae  adop- 
tive home  exists  for  the  child,  the  CommU- 
sloner  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  tentative 
adoption  subsidy  agreement  with  the  pros- 
pective adoptive  family,  and  upon  entering 
Into  such  an  agreement  with  the  Commis- 
sioner may  accept  a  transfer  of  relinquish- 
ment of  parental  rights  from  the  referring 
agency  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Act 
entlUed  An  Act  to  regulate  the  placing  of 
children  m  family  homes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  AprU  22.  1944  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  32-786). 

"(d)  If  a  child  In  the  custody  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  a  licensed  child  plaolng  agency 
has  l>een  In  foeter  care  or  mstltutlonal  care 
for  as  least  six  months  after  the  child  Is  con- 
sidered legally  available  for  adoptive  place- 
ment, the  Commissioner  or  agency  shall  In- 
form the  family  or  Institution  providing  care 
of  the  possibility  of  financial  aid  for  adop- 
tion under  this  section.  If  the  family  caring 
for  the  prospective  adoptee  applies  to  the 
Commissioner  for  adoption  of  the  child,  and 
If  It  appears  to  the  Commissioner  after  study 
that  the  family  would  be  an  appropriate 
adoptive  family  for  the  child  but  for  the 
family's  economic  inability  to  meet  the 
child's  needs,  the  Commissioner  shall  enter 
into  a  tentative  agreement  with  the  family 
concerning  the  amount  and  duration  of  a 
proposed  subsidy  In  the  event  the  child  U 
placed  for  adoption  with  that  family.  There- 
after the  Commissioner  may  accept  a  transfer 
of  relinquishment  of  parental  rights  from 
the  referring  agency  in  appropriate  cases 
The  Commissioner  shall  in  all  cases  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  assist  the  family  in  com- 
pleting the  legal  and  procedural  requirements 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  adoption,  includ- 
ing payment  for  legal  fees  and  court  cosu. 
"(e)  The  amount  and  duration  of  adoption 
subsidy  payments  may  vary  according  to  tb« 
special  needs  of  the  child,  and  may  Include 
tnatntenance  costs,  medical,  dental,  and  sur- 
gical expenses  psychiatric  and  psychological 
expenses,  and  other  coats  necessary  for  his 
care  and  well-being  A  sulMldy  may  be  paid  on 
a  loag-t«rm  basis  to  help  a  family  whose  In- 


come Is  limited  and  is  likely  to  remain  so; 
on  a  tlme-llmited  basis  to  help  a  family  meet 
the  cost  of  mtegratlng  a  child  Into  the  fam- 
ily over  a  specified  period  of  time:  or  on  a 
special  services  basis  to  help  a  family  meet 
a  specific  anticipated  expense  or  expenses 
when  no  other  resource  appears  to  be  avail- 
able Eligibility  for  payments  shall  continue 
until  the  child  reaches  eighteen  years  of  age. 
"(f)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  payments  under  this  section  from  ap- 
proprta!  Ions  for  the  care  of  children  In  fos- 
ter homes  and  Institutions,  and  to  seek  and 
a/'cept  funds  from  other  sources  includmg 
Peder.il,  private,  and  other  public  funding 
sources,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  amount  expended  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  any  subsidy  may  not  exceed  the 
highest  amount  the  Commissioner  would  be 
authorized  to  spend  in  providing  or  securing 
support  and  special  services  for  the  child  if 
the  child  were  In  the  legal  custody  of  the 
Commissioner  There  are  authorized  to  h« 
aoproprlated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out   the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(g)  No  adoption  subsidy  payment  be 
made  on  behalf  of  any  child  with  respect  to 
whom  an  adoption  decree  has  been  entered 
by  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  pursuant  to  chapter  3  of  title  16 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

■•(h)  Once  durmg  each  calendar  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  review  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing each  family's  subsidy.  At  the  time 
of  such  review  and  at  other  times  during 
the  year  when  changed  conditions,  including 
varlatl3ns  in  medical  opinions,  prognosis, 
and  costs  are  deemed  by  the  Commissioner 
to  warrant  such  action,  appropriate  adjust- 
ments In  payments  shall  be  made  based  upon 
changes  In  the  needs  of  the  child  Any  par- 
ent who  Is  a  party  to  a  subsidy  agreement 
may  at  any  time  In  writing  request,  for 
reasons  set  forth  In  the  request,  a  review  of 
the  amount  of  any  payment  or  the  level  of 
contmumg  payments  Such  review  shall  be 
be^un  not  later  than  thirty  days  from  the 
receipt  of  the  request.  Any  adjustment  may 
be  made  retroactive  to  the  date  the  request 
was  received  by  the  Commissioner  If  the 
request  Is  not  acted  on  within  thirty  days 
after  It  has  been  received  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, or  if  the  Commissioner  modifies  or 
terminates  an  agreement  without  the  con- 
currence of  all  parties,  any  party  to  the 
agreement  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Administrative  Procedure 
Act    (DC.  Code.  sees.    1-1501  —  1-lSlO). 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  keep  such 
records  as  are  necessary  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  adoption  subsidy  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  the  adoption 
of  children  with  special  needs.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  make  an  annual  progress  report 
which  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 
The  report  shall  Include,  but  not  to  be  lim- 
ited to — 

"(n  the  number  of  chUdren  placed  m 
adoptive  homes  under  subsidy  agreements 
during  the  year  preceding  the  annual  re- 
port and  the  major  characteristics  of  the 
children  placed:  and 

""(2)  the  number  of  chldren  currently  in 
foster  care  with  the  Commissioner  for  six 
months  or  more,  and  the  legal  status  of  those 
children 

The  Commissioner  shall  dlssemmate  Infor- 
mation to  prospective  adoptive  families  as  to 
the  availability  of  adoptable  children  and 
of  the  existence  of  aid  to  families  who  qual- 
ify for  a  subsidy  under  this  section. 

"(J)  All  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  published  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Register  as  rvqulred  by  section  «  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Administrative  Procedur* 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1605)  ". 

(b)  SecUon  14  of  such  Act  (DC  Code.  see. 
3-117)    Is  amended   to  read   as   follows: 
"Sec.  14.  The  Commissioner  may — 


"(1)  accept  for  care,  custody,  and  guard- 
ianship dependent  or  neglected  chUdren 
whose  custody  or  parental  control  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner,  and  to  pro- 
vide fa*-  the  care  and  support  of  such  chil- 
dren during  their  minority  or  during  the 
term  of  their  commitment,  Including  the  Ini- 
tiation of  adoption  proceedings  and  the 
provision  of  subsidy  In  appropriate  cases  un- 
der section  12  of  this  Act  (DC  Code  sec 
3-116): 

"(2)  with  respect  to  all  children  accepted 
by  him  for  care,  place  them  In  private  fam- 
ilies either  without  expense  or  with  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost  of  care,  or  in  appro- 
priate cases  to  place  them  In  private  families 
under  an  adoption  subsidy  agreement  con- 
cluded under  section  12  of  this  Act  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  3-116)  or  to  place  them  In  Insti- 
tutions willing  to  receive  them  either  with- 
out expense  or  with  reimbursement  for  the 
cost  of  caxe;  and 

"(3)  consent  to  arrange  for  or  Initiate 
court  pnjceedlngs  for  the  adoption  of  all 
children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Com- 
missioner whose  parents  have  been  perma- 
nently deprived  of  custody  by  court  order, 
or  whose  parents  have  relinquished  a  child 
to  the  Commissioner  or  to  a  licensed  child- 
placing  agency  which  has  transferred  the 
reimqulshment  to  the  Commissioner  under 
section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  placing  of  children  in  family  homes, 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  April  22 
1944  (DC   Code,  sec   32-786)  "" 

S«c.  2.  (a)  Section  307(b)(1)(D)  of  title 
16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended  by  fnserting  immediately  after 
""should  h'ive  kno'..ledge  "  the  following:  "". 
includmg  the  existence  and  terms  of  a  tenta- 
tive adoption  subsidy  agreement  entered  into 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  adoption  petirlon 
under  section  12  of  the  Act  of  March  16, 
1928  iDC   Code.  sec.  3   llSi"' 

lb)  Section  309(b>  of  title  16  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  determining  whether  the  peti- 
tioner will  l)e  able  to  give  the  prospective 
adoptee  a  proper  home  and  education,  the 
c»urt  shall  give  due  consideration  to  any  as- 
surance by  the  Commissioner  that  he  will 
provide  or  contribute  funds  for  the  neces- 
sary maintenance  or  medical  care  of  the  pros- 
pective adoptee  under  an  adoption  subsidy 
agreement  under  section  12  of  the  Act  of 
March  16.  1926". 

Sec  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  ninety- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

That  (a)(1)  section  11  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  In  and  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  determine  Its  functions,  and  for 
other  purpoees".  approved  March  18.  1926 
(DC  Code,  sec  3-114),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Swr.  11.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commissioner')  may — 

"(1)  make  temporary  provision  for  the 
care  of  chUdren  pending  investigation  of 
their  status; 

"(2)  have  the  care  and  legal  guardianship, 
Including  the  power  to  consent  to  or  arrange 
for  adoption  In  appropriate  cases,  of — 

"(A)  children  who  may  be  committed  to 
the  Commissioner  as  wards  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  courts  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion: and 

""(B)  chUdren  who  are  relinquished  by 
their  parents  to  the  Commissioner  or  whose 
relinquishment  is  transferred  to  the  Com- 
missioner by  a  licensed  child-placing  agency 
under  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
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regtilate  the  placing  of  children  in  family 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
AprU  22.  1944  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  32-786);  and 
"■(3)  make  such  provision  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  such  children  In  private 
homes,  under  contract,  including  adoption 
subsidy  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
July  38,  1892  (DC.  Code,  sec.  3-115).  or  In 
public  or  private  institutions,  as  the  welfare 
of  such  children  may  require;  and 

"(4)  provide  care  and  maintenance  for 
substanUally  retarded  children  who  may  be 
received  upon  application  or  upon  court 
commitment,  In  Institutions  or  homes  or 
other  facilities  equipped  to  receive  them, 
within  or  without  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Commissioner  shall  cause  the  wards  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  placed  out  under 
temporary  care  to  be  visited  as  often  as  may 
be  required  to  safeguard  their  welfare. 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  26,  1892 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  3-115),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (f ) ,  the  Commissioner  may  conclude  ar- 
rangements with  persons  or  institutions  at 
such  rates  as  may  t)e  agreed  upon. 

""(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
adoption  subsidy  payments  to  an  adoptive 
family  ( Irrespective  of  the  State  of  residence 
of  the  family),  as  needed,  on  behalf  of  a 
child  with  special  needs,  where  such  child 
would  in  all  likelihood  go  without  adoption 
except  for  the  acceptance  of  the  child  as  a 
member  of  the  adoptive  family,  and  where 
the  adoptive  family  has  the  capability  of 
providing  the  permanent  famUy  relation- 
ships needed  by  such  child  in  all  areas 
except  financial,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner. Subsidy  payments  may  be  made 
under  this  section  only  pursuant  to  a  sub- 
sidy payment  agreement  entered  Into  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  adoptive  parents  con- 
cerned prior  to  completion  of  the  adoptive 
process,  but  subsidy  payments  may  be  made 
before  such  adoption  becomes  flnal. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  The  term  "chUd  with  special  needs' 
Includes  any  child  who  Is  difficult  to  place 
m  adoption  because  of  age,  race,  or  ethnic 
background,  physical  or  mental  condition, 
or  membership  in  a  sibling  group  which 
should  be  placed  together.  A  child  for  whom 
an  adoptive  placement  has  not  been  made 
within  six  months  after  he  Is  legally  avaU- 
able  for  adoptive  placement  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  chUd  with  special  needs  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section. 

"(B)   The  term  'adoptive  family'  Includes 
single  persons. 

"(c)  Any  public  agency  or  licensed  chUd- 
placlng  agency,  having  a  chUd  with  special 
needs  In  foster  care  or  institutional  care,  or 
any  foster  parent  having  such  a  chUd  m  his 
home  may  recommend  to  the  Commissioner  a 
subsidy  for  the  adoption  of  such  child,  and 
may  include  In  the  recommendation  advice 
to  the  appropriate  level  of  payments  and  any 
other  Information  likely  to  assist  the  Com- 
missioner m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
the  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
appropriate  adoptive  home  exists  for  the 
child,  but  In  so  doing  the  Conamlssloner  shall 
refer  to  the  reconunendatlons  of  the  referring 
agency  If  the  Commissioner  concludes  that 
the  child  referred  Is  a  chUd  with  special 
needs  within  the  meaning  of  this  section, 
and  that  an  appropriate  adoptive  home  exists 
for  the  child,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  a  tentative  adoption  subsidy 
agreement  with  the  prospective  adoptive 
family,  and  upon  entering  into  such  an 
agreement,  the  Commissioner  may  accept  a 
transfer  of  relinquishment  of  parental  rights 
from  the  referring  agencv  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  entitled -An  Act  to  regulate 
the  placing  of  children  In  famUy  homes,  and 
for  other  purposes',  approved  April  22,  1944 
(DC  Code,  sec  32-786) 
"(d)  If  a  child  in  the  custody  of  the  Com- 
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mlssloner  or  a  licensed  child-placing  agency 
has  been  in  foster  care  or  institutional  care 
for  at  least  sU  months  after  the  chUd  is 
considered  legaUy  avaUable  for  adoptive 
placement,  the  Commissioner  or  agency  shall 
Inform  the  famUy  or  Institution  provldmg 
care  of  the  possibility  of  financial  aid  for 
adoption  under  this  section.  If  the  famUy 
caring  for  the  prospective  adoptee  applies  to 
the  Commlssloiier  for  adoption  of  the  child, 
and  If  It  appears  to  the  Commissioner  after 
study  that  the  family  would  be  an  appro- 
priate family  for  the  child  but  for  the  fam- 
Uy's  economic  InabUlty  to  meet  the  chUd's 
needs,  the  Commissioner  shall  enter  into  a 
tentative  agreement  with  the  family  con- 
cerning the  amount  and  duration  of  a  pro- 
posed subsidy  in  the  event  the  chUd  Is  plared 
for  adoption  with  that  famUy.  Thereafter  the 
Commissioner  may  accept  a  transfer  of  relin- 
quishment of  parental  rights  from  the  refer- 
ring agency  In  appropriate  cases.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  In  all  cases  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  assist  the  famUy  in  completing  the 
legal  and  procedural  requirements  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  adoption.  Including  pay- 
ment for  legal  fees  and  court  costs. 

"(e)  The  amount  and  duration  of  adoption 
subsidy  payments  may  vary  according  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  chUd,  and  may  Include 
maintenance  costs,  medical,  dental,  and  sur- 
gical expenses,  psychiatric  and  psychological 
expenses,  and  other  costs   necessary  for  his 
care  and  well-being.  A  subsidy  may  be  paid  on 
a  long-term  basis  to  help  a  famUy  whose  in- 
come  U  limited  and  Is  likely  to  remain  so- 
on a  tlme-llmlted  basis  to  help  a  family  mec^ 
the  cost  of  Integrating  a  chUd  Into  the  fam- 
Uy over  a  specified  period  of  time;   or  on  a 
special  services  basis  to  help  a  famUy  meet 
a   specific   anticipated    expense    or    e'penses 
when  no  other  resource  appears  to  be  avail- 
able. EUglbUity  for  payments  shall  continue 
uiii.il  the  child  reaches  eighteen  years  of  age 
"(f)    The   Commissioner   Is  authorized   to 
make  payments  under  this  section  from  ap- 
propriations for  the  care  of  children  in  foster 
homes  and  Institutions,  and  to  seek  and  ac- 
cept fimds  from  other  sources  including  Fed- 
eral,   private,    and    other    public    funding 
sources,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  amount  expended  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  any  subsidy  may  not  exceed  the 
highest  amount  the  Commissioner  would  be 
authorized  to  spend  in  providing  or  securing 
support  and  special  services  for  the  chUd  If 
the  child  were  In  the  legal   custody  of  the 
Commissioner.  There  are  authorized   to   be 
appropriated    such    sums    as    are    necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section, 

"(g)  No  adoption  subsidy  payment  shaU 
be  made  on  behalf  of  any  chUd  ^th  respect 
to  whom  an  adoption  decree  has  been  en- 
tered by  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  chapter  3  of  title 
16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"(h)  Once  durmg  each  calendar  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  review  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing each  family's  subsldv.  At  the  time 
of  such  review  and  at  other  times  during 
the  year  when  changed  conditions.  Includ- 
ing variations  In  medical  opinions,  prognosis 
and  costs  are  deemed  by  the  Commissioner 
to  warrant  such  action,  appropriate  adjust- 
ments m  payments  shall  be  made  based 
upon  changes  In  the  needs  of  the  child  Any 
parent  who  Is  a  party  to  a  subsidy  agree- 
ment may  at  any  time  m  writing  request 
for  reasons  set  forth  in  the  request,  a  review 
of  the  amount  of  any  payment  or  the  level 
of  continuing  payments.  Such  review  shall 
be  begun  not  later  than  thirty  days  from 
the  receipt  of  the  request.  Anv  adjustment 
may  be  made  retroactive  to  the  date  the 
request  was  received  by  the  Commissioner 
If  the  request  Is  not  acted  on  within  thirty 
days  after  It  has  been  received  by  the  Com- 
missioner, or  If  the  Commissioner  modifies 
or  terminates  an  agreement  without  the  con- 
ctirrence   of   all    parties,    any   party   to   the 


agreement  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  1-1501—1-1510). 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  keep  such 
records  as  are  necessary  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  adoption  subsidy  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  the  adop- 
tion of  children  with  special  needs.  The 
Commissioner  shall  make  an  annual  progress 
report  which  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
spection. The  report  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to — 

"(1)  the  numtjer  of  children  placed  in 
adoptive  homes  imder  subsidy  agreements 
durmg  the  year  preceding  the  annual  report 
and  the  major  characteristics  of  the  children 
placed;  and 

"(2)  the  number  of  children  currently  in 
foster  care  with  the  Commissioner  for  six 
months  or  more,  and  the  legal  status  of 
those  children 

The  Commissioner  shall  disseminate  Infor- 
mation to  prospective  adoptive  families  as 
to  the  availability  of  adoptable  children  and 
of  the  existence  of  aid  to  families  who 
qualify  for  a  subsidy  under  this  section. 

"(J)  All  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  published  in  the  District  of  Colimibla 
Register  as  required  by  section  6  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1505)." 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  26,  1892 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  3-117),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"Sec.  5.  The  Commissioner  may — 
"(1)  accept  for  care,  custody,  and  guard- 
ianship dependent  or  neglected  children 
whose  custody  or  parental  control  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner,  and  to 
provide  for  the  care  and  suppcHT;  of  such 
children  during  their  minority  or  during  the 
term  of  their  commitment.  Including  the  ini- 
tiation of  adoption  proceedings  and  the  pro- 
vision of  subsidy  in  appropriate  cases  under 
section  3  of  this  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  3-115); 
■■(2)  with  respect  to  all  children  accepted 
by  him  for  care,  place  them  in  private  fami- 
lies either  without  expense  or  with  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost  of  care,  or  In  ap- 
propriate cases  to  place  them  In  private 
families  under  an  adoptive  subsidy  agree- 
ment concluded  under  section  3  of  this  Act 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  3-115)  or  to  place  them  In 
institutions  willing  to  receive  them  either 
without  expense  or  with  reimbursement  for 
the  cost  of  care:   and 

"(3)  consent  to,  arrange  for  or  intla'^e 
court  proceedings  for  the  adoption  of  all 
children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Com- 
missioner whose  parents  have  been  perma- 
nently deprived  of  custody  by  court  order. 
or  whose  parents  have  relinquished  a  child 
to  the  Commissioner  or  to  a  licensed  child - 
placing  agency  which  has  transferred  the 
relinquishment  to  the  Commissioner  under 
section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  reg- 
ulate the  placing  of  children  in  family 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
April  22,  1944  (DC.  Code,  sec.  32-786)." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  307(b)(1)(D)  of  title 
16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Inunedlately  after 
"should  have  knowledge"  the  "following:  •*, 
Including  the  existence  and  terms  of  a  tenta- 
tive adoption  subsidy  agreement  entered 
Into  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  adoption  peti- 
tion under  section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  26, 
1893  (DC.  Code,  sec.  3-116)". 

(b)  Section  309(b)  of  title  16  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  determining  whether  the  peti- 
tioner will  be  able  to  give  the  prospective 
adoptee  a  proper  home  and  education,  the 
court  shall  give  due  consideration  to  any  as- 
surance by  the  Commissioner  that  he  will 
provide  or  contribute  funds  for  the  necessary 
maintenance  or  medical  care  of  the  prospec- 
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tlve  adoptee  under  an  adoption  subsidy 
agreement  under  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
July  26.  1892  (DC.  Code,  sec.  3-116).". 

Sic.  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  ninety-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
Of  thlj  Act. 

Mr  STUCKEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
<H.R  11238 '.  as  set  forth  in  H.  Rept  93- 
6o7.  is  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  adop- 
tion subsidy  payments  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren with  special  needs,  where  such  chil- 
dren otherwise  would  in  all  likelihood  go 
without  adoption,  and  where  the  adop- 
tive family  is  deemed  appropriate  in  all 
respects  but  for  Its  economic  inability  to 
meet  the  child's  needs. 

NXKD    rOB    TH«    LXCISIATION 

According  to  testimony  from  District 
of  Columbia  ofHclals.  there  currently  are 
between  2,500  and  2,700  children  who  are 
wards  of  the  District  Ctovemment  Of 
these,  it  was  estimated  that  between  200 
to  300  could  be  placed  In  permanent 
families  with  the  assistance  of  an  tdop- 
tlon-subsldy  program.  Approximately 
150  such  placements  are  expected  with- 
in the  first  year. 

The  Director  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Human  Resources 
testified  that,  without  adoption  subsi- 
dies, these  children,  for  the  most  part 
will  linger  for  years  In  a  foster  care 
situation  where  they  are  subject  to  "be- 
ing jostled  about  in  the  various  changes 
of  foster  placement." 

raxcxDKtm 

Twenty-six  States  have  enacted  legis- 
lation comparable  to  HM.  11238 

The  States  providing  adoption'-subsldv 
ron^lTf  »"^.  C^Jl^ornla.  Colorado 
jn^^^i^''^-  ^^'^^a^^'  Georgia.  Illinois, 
Iowa.     Kansas.     Kentucky.     Maryland 

MU^^'^"'tT*^'  ^^hl-fan-  Minnesota 
Missouri  Nebraska.  New  Jersey  New 
York.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oregon 
Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  TenneS' 
Texas.  Vermont.  Washington 
.  J«c®  .r^^'^^""  °^  ^^^^  states  indl- 

?hfch  ?n'J'f  "'^  '^°  P"^"^*^  benefits 
»  hich  flow  from  a  program  of  subsidized 
adoption,  first,  the  opportunity  to  pSce 
children  in  adoptive  homes  by  providing 
phT^'h'  "!f"'-^"  to  prospective  par- 
n«^c^  otherwise  could  not  afford  to 
consider  adoption;  second,  the  decrease 
in  state  child  welfare  expeSSs 
Tt^^  JfH^^^!,  ^'■°'"  ^^^"^8  f'-°'n  the 
the  oi^t^f  ^"^^P^^""  P*'^°^  portions  of 
Sechitd.       '"'  ^""^  responsibility  for 

HXSTORT 

Later'^S.fJ,-  ^^'^^^^'  Subcommittee  on 
\t.^^'^     ^  Services  and  the  Interna- 

on  fh.  hT'S'^P'  ^"''^  ^  P"b»c  hearing 
on  the  bill.  H.R  7259.  at  which  time 
testtoony  in  favor  thereof  was  submitted 
b>  officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  and  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Interested  community  orga- 
nizations; and  by  persons  directly  in- 
Ifu  "  ^^°P"°"  ^"bs»^y  programs  In 
?Sr.;^^cf'^w'"°"^  °"  September  13. 
1973.  the  Subcommittee  held  a  mark-up 
session,  at  which  several  amendment^ 
were  approved  and  ordered  Incorporated 
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Into  a  clean  bill  to  be  reported  to  the 
fuU  Committee. 

coMMrm*  voTS 
The  Clean  bill.  Hit.  11238,  on  Novem- 
ber 5.   1973.  was  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported by  voice  vote  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee. 

COST 

The  Committtee  is  Informed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  that  It 
esUmates  the  costs  of  Instituting  a  sub- 
sidized adoption  program  will  be  $117- 
450  in  the  first  year.  $197,383  in  the  sec- 
ond year.  $166,456  in  the  third  year. 
$143,200  in  the  fourth  year  and  $164  820 
in  the  fifth  year. 

These  cost  projections  reflect  short- 
term  added  administrative  expenses  for 
starting  a  new  program,  including  the 
development  of  procedures  and  regula- 
Uons.  Also  considered  are  the  added  costa 
of  providing  subsidies  for  children  not 
currently  wards  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  providing  court  costs  and 
legal  assistance  for  families  petitioning 
to  adopt  under  this  Act. 

Over  the  long  term,  substantial  sav- 
ings are  expected  by  District  of  Colum- 
bia ofHcials  because  of  the  greatly  re- 
duced costs  of  overseeing  care  for  a 
child  in  an  adopUve  home,  as  opposed 
to  costs  in  a  foster  home  or  institution 

Such  expected  savings  were  reported 
during  the  Committee's  hearing  by  wit- 
nesses familiar  with  the  operation  of 
adoption  subsidy  programs  In  the  states. 
The  Committee  also  received  written  re- 
ports, documenting  cost  savings  from 
SUte  officials  in  California,  Dlinols 
Iowa,  North  Dakota  and  Washington' 
Other  reports  from  Maryland,  New  York 
and  Vermont  indicate  that  ongoing 
adoption  subsidy  programs  have  not  re- 
sulted in  Increased  child  welfare  ex- 
penditures 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  re<;ulslte  number  of  words 

Mr  Speaker,  H.R.  11238.  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  November  5.  1973,  with  a 
committee  amendment  which  strikes  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  to  allow  for  the 
correction  of  purely  technical  drafting 
errors. 

This  legislation  affects  a  particularly 
needful  segment  of  our  society— children 
who  have  become  separated  from  their 
natural  parents  and  who  face  meager 
prospects  for  adoption  by  a  lo\-lng  family 

We  are  talking  about  children  who  are 
available  for  adoption,  but  because  of 
circumsUnces  beyond  their  control,  a 
physical  or  mental  handicap,  their  age 
their  sibling  situation,  or  their  race,  have 
not  been  chosen  by  prospective  adoptive 
families. 

We  are  talking  about  children  who  are 
wards  of  the  District  and  who.  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  placed  out  in  fos- 
ter homes.  In  many  Instances  a  loving 
relationship  has  developed  between  foe- 
ter  child  and  foster  parent.  Yet  adoption 
Is  not  feasible  because  It  would  mean  the 
discontinuance  of  needed  financial  sup- 
port, which  presently  Is  avallabde  only  in 
the  foster  care  situation. 

H.R.  11238  addresses  this  problem  by 
authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  make  subsidy  pay- 
ments which  wUi  m&ka  It  possible  for 


worthy  parents  to  adopt  children  who 
have  these  special  needs. 

At  least  26  States  have  already  en- 
acted legislation  of  this  kind,  and  their 
reports  to  our  committee  Indicate  that 
"adoption  subsidies"  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  bestow  the  priceless  gift  of  a 
permanent,  loving,  new  family  to  aban- 
doned or  parenUess  children  who  in  all 
likelihood  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained wards  of  the  State  until  they 
reached  adulthood. 

In  some  of  these  States,  reduced  child 
welfare  costs  have  reportedly  resulted 
from  the  use  of  adoption  subsidies.  How- 
ever, In  the  committee's  view,  the  hu- 
man good  which  comes  from  the  pro- 
vision of  a  warm  and  supportive  family 
relationship  to  a  homeless  child— more 
than  economic  savings— Is  the  true  spirit 
purpose,  and  key  goal  of  the  bill. 

H.R.  11238  provides  that  subsidy  pay- 
ments cannot  exceed  what  it  would  cost 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  continue  to 
support  a  child  as  a  public  ward.  Even 
so.  city  officials  feel  there  will  be  a  need 
for  additional  funds  during  the  early 
years  of  the  program  to  get  it  established 
and  to  make  it  work  efficiently. 

Three  types  of  subsidy  agreement  are 
specified  in   H.R    11238: 

First.  Long-term  basis,  to  help  a  family 
whose  Income  is  limited  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so; 

Second  Time-limited  basis,  to  help  a 
family,  during  a  specified  period  of  time 
integrate  into  their  budget  the  expenses 
of  the  care  of  the  new  child;  and 

Third.  Special  services  basis,  to  help  a 
family  meet  specific  expenses,  such  as 
medical  procedures  or  legal  costs  of  the 
adoption. 

During  the  hearings,  the  committee 
was  told  that  there  are  currently  be- 
tween 2,500  and  2,700  children  who  are 
wards  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. Of  these,  it  was  estimated  that 
between  200  and  300  could  be  placed  In 
permanent  families  if  adoption  subsidies 
were  avaUable.  We  were  told  that  some 
IdO  children  might  be  adopted  in  the 
first  year  alone. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking 
about  children  who  have  the  deck 
cruelly  stacked  against  them,  because 
of  physical  or  emotional  handicaps.  All 
have  undergone  the  trauma  of  separa- 
tion from  natural  parents,  whether  due 
to  death,  abandonment,  or  relinquish- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  qualified  families 
are  wUling  to  provide  permanent  homes 
permanent  family  names,  permanent 
affection,  and  permanent  care  for  these 
children  But.  they  cannot  do  so  for  one 
reason— the  economic  Inability  to  meet 
the  children's  needs. 

There  are  many  fine  and  dedicated 
persons  serving  thie  District  of  Columbia 
as  foster  parents,  but.  your  committee 
heard  testimony  from  the  foster  parents 
themselves  that  foster  care  is  imperma- 
nent and  falls  short  of  fully  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  child.  It  lacks  continuity  and 
often  Is  ended  abruptly  without  sultabfe 
transition. 

In  adoption,  of  course,  the  child  be- 
comes a  permanent  member  of  the  fam- 
ily with  precisely  the  same  legal  status  as 
a  natural  child. 
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This.  I  think  is  what  we  all  desire  for 
every  American  child.  And,  to  the  extent 
that  HJR.  11238  advances  this  end.  It  is  a 
good  bUl. 

The  main  features  of  the  bill— briefly 
summarized,  are  as  follows: 

To  qualify  for  an  adoption  subsidy,  a 
family  would  have  to  be  found  appropri- 
ate in  all  respects  but  for  its  economic 
inability  to  meet  the  adopted  child's 
needs;  and 

The  level  of  subsidy  payments  could 
not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  it 
would  cost  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
maintain  the  child  as  a  public  ward. 

Children  eligible  for  placement  under 
the  adoption  subsidy  program  are  de- 
fined as  those  who  are  "difficult  to  place 
in  adoption  because  of  age,  race,  or  eth- 
nic background,  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition, or  membersiiip  in  a  sibling  group 
which  should  be  placed  together,"  or 
those  for  whom  placement  has  not  been 
made  within  6  months  of  the  time  they 
became  legally  available  for  adoption. 

Three  types  of  subsidy  agreement  are 
specified  In  H.R.  11228: 

First.  Long-term  basis,  to  help  a  fam- 
ily whose  mcome  is  limited  and  is  likely 
to  remain  so. 

Second.  Time-limited  basis,  to  help  a 
family,  during  a  specified  period  of  time, 
integrate  into  their  budget  the  expenses 
of  the  care  of  the  new  child. 

Third.  Special  services  basis,  to  help  a 
family  meet  specific  expenses,  such  as 
medical  procedures  or  legal  costs  of  the 
adoption 

Foster  parents  may  seek  the  assistance 
of  subsidy  to  adopt  a  child  for  whom 
they  have  been  providing  foster  care. 

Voluntarj',  licensed  adoption  agencies, 
having  difficulty  to  place  children  under 
their  care,  may  propose  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioner  accept 
such  children  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
them  through  the  subsidized  adoption 
program. 

The  bill  provides  for  annual  review  of 
adoption  subsidy  agreements  by  the 
Commissioner  and  for  appropriate  ad- 
justments In  payment  levels,  as  dictated 
by  "changes  In  the  needs  of  the  child," 
or  other  changed  conditions  affecting 
the  family,  if  the  commissioner  deter- 
mines a  subsidy  Is  no  longer  needed,  he 
may  terminate  it. 

Eligibility  for  payments  extends  only 
imtll  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  18. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  11238. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  or  how  the 
District  of  Columbia  hsmdles  this  adop- 
tion situation.  Do  I  understand  now  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill  family  income 
Is  no  longer  going  to  be  a  deterrent  to 
adopting  children? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  states 
the  case  precisely.  Family  Income  would 
be  no  deterrent  for  the  adoption  of  the 
hard-to-place  child  and  the  family 
would  be  able  to  be  subsidized  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  money  now  being 
paid  for  foster  care.  There  would  be  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  money  paid, 


and  this  amount  of  money  would  be  well 
used,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port, there  are  some  26  States — and 
Texas  13  one  of  those — that  have  a  sub- 
sidy plan  adopted. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  GUDE.  It  is.  of  course,  the  only 
barrier  which  these  families  have  to  not 
being  able  to  adopt  a  child;  namelv. 
lack  of  income.  They  meet  all  the  other 
requirements.  In  other  words,  it  ha^  to 
be  a  poor  family  which  is  otherwise 
suited  to  adopt  a  child. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  knows,  being  one  of  the 
ciiief  sponsors  of  the  bill,  the  payments 
are  limited  to  the  amount  of  money' 
which  can  presently  be  paid  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  foster  care  so  we 
have  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  expended  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  WUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Of  course, 
as  the  gentleman  stated,  this  should  not 
cost  any  additional  money  and  would 
supply  a  need  for  the  adoption  of  some 
of  these  children  who  otherwise  would 
not  be  adopted.  We  have  children  with 
certain  mental  deficiencies  or  other 
matters  in  their  background.  This  is 
more  or  less  a  humane  approach.  We 
have  famines  who  have  the  love  and  de- 
sire to  care  for  these  children  but  do  not 
have  the  economic  means.  I  think  this  is 
the  proper  place  to  put  it  in  perspective. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

PBINCIPAL    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 
AUTHORITY    OF    THE    COMMISSlONEB 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  order  to  enhance  adoption 
opportunities  for  "difficult  to  place"  chil- 
dren, Is  authorized  to  assist  adoptive  par- 
ents in  meeting  the  special  needs  of  such 
children  through  the  payment  of  cash 
subsidies.  Such  payments  can  be  used  to 
meet  maintenance  costs;  medical,  dental 
and  surgical  expenses;  psychiatric  and 
psychological  expenses,  and  other  costs 
necessary  for  the  well  being  of  the  child. 

ELIGIBILITY    REQmREME^^^S 

To  qualify  for  an  adoption  subsidy,  a 
family  would  have  to  be  found  appropri- 
ate in  all  respects  but  for  its  economic 
inability  to  meet  the  adopted  child's 
needs.  Single  persons  may  qualify  as 
adoptive  parents. 

Children  eligible  for  placement  under 
the  adoption  subsidy  program  are  de- 
fined as  those  who  are  "difficult  to  place 
in  adoption  because  of  age,  race,  or  eth- 
nic background,  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition, or  membership  in  a  sibling  group 
which  should  be  placed  together,"  or 
those  for  whom  placements  has  not  been 
made  within  six  months  of  the  time  they 
became  legally  available  for  adoption. 
Eligibility  extends  only  until  the  child 
reaches  the  age  of  18. 


The  Committee  noted  with  concern  the 
great  number  of  wards  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  apparently  are  unlikelj' 
to  be  reunited  with  their  natural  parents, 
but  who  are  unavailable  for  adoption  be- 
cause parental  rights  have  not  been  le- 
gally terminated.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee expressed  the  view  that  this  prob- 
lem should  be  addressed  through  sepa- 
rate legislation,  which  might  facilitate 
the  termination  of  parental  rights  after 
efforts  to  reunite  families  have  proved 
ineffective. 

LEVEL    OF    PAYMENT 

The  level  of  subsidy-  payments  could 
not  exceed  the  maximum  amoimt  It 
would  cost  the  District  of  Coliimbia  to 
maintain  the  child  as  a  public  ward. 
Present  costs  to  the  District  for  the 
maintenance  of  minor  wards  varies  wide- 
ly, depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  child 
and  the  type  of  care  provided.  Institu- 
tional care  generally  is  far  more  expen 
slve  than  foster  care  The  Committee  wa^ 
informed  that  the  traditional  foster  care 
contracts  in  the  District  pro\ide  $165  pei 
month  for  ciiildren  under  12.  and  $180 
per  month  for  those  over  12. 

During  the  course  of  committee  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation,  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses testified  that  the  present  level  of 
foster  care  pa\Tnents  in  the  Ehstrict  of 
Columbia  is  inadequate  Since  adoption 
subsidy  payments,  in  a  great  many  cases. 
will  be  limited  lo  what  it  would  have 
cost  the  EUstrict  to  keep  the  child  in 
foster  care,  the  committee  directs  the 
attention  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  the  need  for  providing  the  funds 
necessar\'  to  raise  the  level  of  fost-er  care 
payments  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
this  way.  improved  support  can  oe  pro- 
vided both  for  children  in  foc.er  homes 
and  those  adopted  under  subsidy. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  lias  in- 
formed the  committee  that  adoption 
subsidy  payments,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
exceed  expenses  incurred  in  care  of  the 
child,  need  not  be  included  in  the  gross 
taxable  income  of  the  parents. 

TYPES   OF   StTBSIDY 

Three  types  of  subsidj'  agreements  are 
specified  in  the  bill: 

1.  Long-term  basis,  to  help  a  family 
whose  income  is  limited  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so. 

2.  Time-limited  basis,  to  help  a  family, 
during  a  specified  period  of  time,  inte- 
grate into  their  budget  the  expenses  for 
the  care  of  the  new  cWld. 

3.  Special-services  basis,  to  help  a  fam- 
ily meet  specific  expenses,  such  as  medi- 
cal procedures  or  legal  costs  of  the 
adoption. 

ADOPTION   BY   FOSTER   PARENTS 

Foster  parents  may  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  a  subsidy  to  adopt  a  child  for 
whom  they  have  been  providing  foster 
care.  In  cases  where  a  child,  legally  avail- 
able for  adoption,  has  been  In  a  foster 
home  for  6  months,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  the  family  of  the  possibility 
of  finEmcIal  aid  for  adoption.  If  the  fam- 
ily seeks  to  adopt  the  child,  and  is  found 
to  be  qualified,  the  Commissioner  shall 
assist  the  family  In  completing  all  lepal 
and  procedural  requirements  and  shall 
pay  legal  fees  and  court  costs  involved. 
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WABOS    OF    VOLONTART    AO«NCI«S 

Voluntary,  licensed  adoption  agencies, 
having  "difflciilt  to  place"  chUden  un- 
der their  care,  may  propose  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioner  accept 
such  children  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
them  through  the  subsidized  adoption 
program. 

RZVaW    AND    ADJUSTMENT    PKCXrXDtTRZS 

The  bill  provides  for  annual  review  of 
adoption  subsidj-  agreements  by  the 
Commissioner  and  for  appropriate  ad- 
justments in  payment  levels,  as  dictated 
by  "changes  In  the  needs  of  the  child" 
or  other  changed  conditions  affecting  the 
family.  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
a  subsidy  Is  no  longer  needed,  he  may 
terminate  It. 

A.VIKNOMENTS    TO    PRESE.VT    LAW 

The  following  sections  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  are  amended  as  indi- 
cated: 

'  1'  Title  3.  Section  114  The  authority 
of  the  Commissioner,  with  respect  to  the 
care  and  guardianship  of  children,  is 
broadened  to  specifically  allow  for  adop- 
tion subsidy  contracts,  and  to  allow  for 
the  arrangement  of  adoptions  for  chil- 
dren relinquished  to  the  Commissioner 
by  their  parents  or  by  licensed  child- 
placing  agencies.  References  to  religious 
faith  are  deleted. 

i2»  Title  3.  Section  115.  The  bUl  sets 
forth  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Commissioner  can  enter  Into  agree- 
ments to  make  adoption  subsidy  pay- 
ments. Included  are  provisions  as  to  ell- 
gibUity  requirements  for  children  and 
adoptive  parents;  parties  who  may  rec- 
ommend a  child  for  subsidy;  notifica- 
tion of  foster  parents  eligible  to  adopt 
with  subsidy;  variations  in  form  and 
duration  of  adoption  subsidy  agree- 
ments; limitation  on  amount  Commis- 
sioner may  expend:  prohibition  against 
subsidies  of  previously  completed  adop- 
tions; requirement  for  annual  review 
and  appropriate  adjustments;  record- 
keeping and  dissemmation  of  informa- 
tion about  the  program  and  publication 
01  regulations. 

♦  3)  Title  3.  Section  117.  The  bill  pro- 
vides specifically  that  the  Commissioner 
may  Initiate  adoption  proceedings,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  subsidy  in  ap- 
propriate cases,  for  chUdren  relinquished 
to  his  care  by  their  parents  or  bv  a  li- 
censed chlldplaclng  agency,  to  "which 
the  child  was  previously  relinquished 

'4)  Title  16.  Section  307.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  informing  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  ex- 
istence of  adoption  subsidv  agreements 
entered  into  prior  to  the  filing  of  adop- 
tion petitions 

(5)  Title  16,  Section  309  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Court,  in  determining  the 
ability  of  a  petitioner  to  provide  for  a 
child,  shall  take  into  consideration  adop- 
tion subsidy  agreements  made  by  the 
Commissioner. 

The  above  amendments  shall  take  ef- 
fect 90  days  following  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  Include  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  report  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia 
dated  November  23.  1973.  which  urges 
favorable  consideration  of  the  clean  bill 
HR.  11238: 
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The  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington.  D  C  .  November  23.  1973. 
Hon.  Chaslss  C.  Dices.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  US.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DC. 
Dka«  Mr    Chairman     The  Oovemment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  for  report  HJt. 
11238.  a  bill  'To  amend  the  Act  of  March  18, 
1926  (relating  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
In  the  District  of  Columbia),  to  provide  for 
an  improved  system  of  adoption  of  chUdren 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes.-  This  bill  Is  stmUar  to  H.R.  7259  on 
which  the  District  Oovemment  reported  July 
26,  1973. 

H-R  11238  would  amend  sections  11.  12, 
and  14  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  Board  of  Public  Welfare  In  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  determine  its  func- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes ',  approved 
March  16.  1926  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  3-114,  3-115. 
and  3-117).  The  bUl  would  amend  section 
11  to  provide  that  the  Commissioner  of  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  shall  be  authorized  to: 
(1)  make  temporary  provUlon  for  the  care 
of  children  pending  investigation  of  their 
status:  (2>  have  the  care  and  legal  guardian- 
ship. Including  the  power  to  consent  to  or 
arrange  for  adoption  of  chUdren  committed 
as  wards  of  the  District  by  courts  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  and  children  relinquished 
by  their  parenU  to  the  Commissioner  or  chU- 
dren relinquished  by  a  licensed  chUd-plac- 
Ing  agency;  (3)  provide  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  such  chUdren  in  private 
homes,  under  contract  including  adoption 
subsidy,  or  In  public  or  private  Institutions: 
and  (4)  provide  care,  welfare,  and  main- 
tenance of  retarded  chUdren. 

The  bUl  would  amend  section  12  of  the  Act 
to  provide  that  the  Commissioner  shall  have 
the  authority,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  con- 
sent to  adoption  with  subsidy  for  wards  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Subsection  (b)tl\ 
of  that  section  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  adoption  subsidy  payments 
on  behalf  of  a  child  who  falls  witliln  the 
deflnltlon  of  a  "chUd  with  special  needs " 
when  such  a  chUd  would  not  be  adopted 
otherwise  by  a  qualified  family  due  to  lack 
of  adequate  financial  resources.  The  bUl 
would  define  a  "child  with  special  needs"  as 
"any  child  who  Is  difficult  to  place  In  adop- 
tion because  of  age.  race,  or  ethnic  back- 
ground, physical  or  mental  condition,  or 
membership  m  a  sibling  group  which  should 
be  placed  together"  or  a  chUd  who  has  not 
been  placed  for  adoption  within  six  months 
after  he  Is  legally  available  for  adoptive 
placement. 

The  amendment  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Act  would  provide  that  any 
person,  public  agency,  or  licensed  chUd- 
placlng  agency  having  a  chUd  with  special 
needs  in  foster  care  or  Institutional  care  may 
recommend  to  the  Commissioner  that  a  child 
be  determined  eligible  to  receive  a  subsidy 
for  purposes  of  adoption  The  bill  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  shaU  determine 
whether  the  chUd  referred  to  U  a  "child  with 
special  needs"  and  if  so  whether  an  appro- 
priate adoptive  home  exists  for  the  chUd 
tJpon  making  those  determinations,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  tenta- 
tive adoDtlon  subsidv  agreement  with  the 
prospective  adoptive  parents  and  to  accept  a 
transfer  of  relinquishment  of  parental  rights 
from  the  referrUig  agency,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  AprU  22.  1944  (DC  Code 
sec   33-786). 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  if  a 
child  who  Is  In  the  custody  of  the  Commis- 
sioner or  a  licensed  chUd-placlng  agency,  has 
been  In  foeter  care  or  Institutional  care  for 
at  least  sU  months  after  being  considered 
legally  free  for  adoption,  such  family  or  In- 
stitution would  be  informed  of  the  poeal- 
blllty  of  subaldlzed  adoption  for  the  chUd. 
Subsection  (e)  would  provide  that  the 
amount   and   duration  of  adoption  subsidy 


payments  may  vary  according  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  chUd,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  but  may  include  in  addition  to 
maintenance  costs,  medical,  dental,  and  sur- 
gical expenses,  psychiatric  and  psj  chologlcal 
expenses,  and  other  necessary  care.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  adoption  subsidy  payments 
If  necessary,  untu  the  chUd  reaches  the  age 
of  eighteen,  provided  that  the  famUy  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  adop- 
tion subsidy  agreement. 

The  amendment  of  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Act  would  provide  that  the 
Commissioner  would  be  authorized  to  make 
payments  for  the  care  of  chUdren  with  special 
needs  in  foster  homes  and  Institutions  from 
appropriations  as  well  as  Federal,  private 
and  public  funding  sources.  Subsection  (g) 
would  make  adoption  subsidy  paymente 
available  for  prospective  adoptions  only,  and 
not  to  families  who  have  already  completed 
the  adoption  of  a  child.  Subsection  ih) 
would  provide  that  the  Commissioner  review 
annually  the  need  for  continuing  each  fam- 
Uy's  sutMldy.  and  also  provide  that  a  parent 
participating  in  the  subsidy  program  may 
request  the  Commissioner  to  review  the  level 
of  subsidy.  Subsection  (1)  would  require  the 
Commissioner  to  maintain  necessary  records 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  adoption  sub- 
sidy and  to  make  an  annual  public  report  on 
the  number  of  children  placed  In  adoptive 
homes,  and  number  of  chUdren  In  foster 
care  for  six  months  or  more.  Subisectlon  (j) 
would  provide  for  publication  of  all  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Commissioner  as 
required  by  the  DC.  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act. 

The  bUl  would  amend  section  14  of  the 
Act  to  provide  specifically  that  the  Commis- 
sioner would  have  the  authority,  which  the 
former  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  had.  to 
( I )  accept  for  care,  custody,  and  guardianship 
dependent  or  neglected  chUdren  under  his 
control;  (2)  place  all  children  accepted  by 
him  for  care  In  private  famUles  either  with- 
out expense  or  with  reimbursement  for  cost 
of  care:  and  (3)  arrange  or  Initiate  court  pro- 
ceedings for  the  adoption,  in  appropriate 
cases,  of  children  committed  to  his  care 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
District's  adoption  law  (Act  of  December 
23.  1963.  as  amended:  DC.  Code,  section 
16-307(b)  (1)  (D))  to  provide  that  the  court 
may  take  Into  account  In  determining 
whether  or  not  to  grant  a  petition  for  adop- 
tion the  existence  and  terms  of  a  tentative 
adoption  subsidy  agreement  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  adoption  petition. 
The  bin  would  also  provide  that  the  court 
give  due  consideration,  in  determining 
whether  the  petitioner  will  be  able  to  give 
the  prospective  adoptee  a  proper  home  and 
education,  to  any  assurances  by  the  Com- 
missioner that  he  wUl  provide  or  contribute 
funds  for  maintenance  or  medical  care  under 
an  adoption  subsidy  agreement. 

HR.  11238  incorporates  the  majority  of 
technical  and  substantive  amendments  sug- 
gested by  the  District  In  our  report  on  HR. 
7259.  Including  the  deletion  of  the  require- 
ment that  the  predominant  criterion  for 
child  placement  be  the  placement  of  a  chUd 
m  a  home  of  like  religion.  While  we  do  not 
suggest  that  religion  Is  not  an  Important 
and  relevant  factor  In  making  placements, 
we  do  not  think  the  Commissioner  should 
be  required  to  specifically  Justify  each  case 
In  which  a  child  is  placed  In  an  Institution, 
foster  home,  or  adoptive  family  of  a  different 
religion  Placement  of  a  child  In  a  loving 
home  should  be  the  predominant  criterion. 
The  District  Government  supports  the  ob- 
jectives of  HR  11238  on  behalf  of  children 
with  special  needs  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  on  behalf  of  prospective  adoptive  par- 
ents who  are  In  every  way.  except  financially, 
capable  of  providing  permanent  family  rela- 
tionships for  such  a  child  We  are  of  the  view 
that  the  bill  would  encompass  the  major  pro- 
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visions  necessary  to  enable  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  locate  qualified  adoptive  homes  for 
many  children  who  might  otherwise  grow 
up  In  foster  care. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  need  for  such 
legislation.  The  experience  of  other  States 
Indicates  that  there  are  two  primary  benefits 
which  flow  from  a  program  of  subsidized 
adoption:  first,  the  opportuxUty  to  place 
children  In  adoptive  homes  by  providing  fi- 
nancial resources  to  prospective  parents  who 
otherwise  could  not  afford  to  consider  adop- 
tion; second,  the  eventual  decrease  in  State 
child  welfare  expenditures  which  results  from 
shifting  from  the  State  to  the  adoptive  par- 
ents the  cost  of  care  and  responsibility  for 
the  child.  Our  statistics  show  that  approxi- 
mately 160  children  could  be  placed  in  adop- 
tive homes  In  the  first  year  if  subsidies  could 
be  provided. 

The  District  Government  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  Instituting  a  subsidized  adoption 
program  would  be  $117,450  In  the  first  year, 
8197.383  In  the  second  year,  $166,456  In  the 
third  year,  $143,200  In  the  fourth  year,  and 
$164,820  in  the  fifth  year,  for  a  total  5-year 
estimated   cost   of   $789,309. 

The   District   Government   strongly   urges 
the    favorable   consideration   of   HH.    11238. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Waltkr  E.  Washington, 

Mayor-Commissioner. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11238,  to  provide  for  a  program  of  sub- 
sidized adoption  In  the  District  of  Col- 
lumbia.  I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Social  Serv- 
ices, and  the  International  Community, 
for  his  admirable  leadership  and  hard 
work  on  behalf  of  this  legislation,  and 
thereby,  the  people  of  Washington. 

As  has  been  noted,  H.R.  11238  will  en- 
able the  District's  Department  of  Human 
Resources  to  provide  payments  to  assist 
In  the  adoption  of  children  with  special 
needs,  traditionally  defined  as  "hard  to 
place."  Such  needs  include  age,  race,  or 
ethnic  background,  physical  or  mental 
condition  or  membership  in  a  sibling 
group  which  should  be  placed  together. 
These  subsidies  are  permitted  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  to  help  a  family  whose  Income 
is  limited  and  likely  to  remain  so;  or  on 
a  time-limited  basis,  to  help  a  family 
meet  the  cost  of  Integrating  the  child 
into  the  family  until,  for  example,  a  par- 
ent finishes  school  or  gets  a  better  job, 
or  where  the  -nother  temporarily  leaves 
her  job;  or  on  a  special-services  basis,  to 
help  a  family  meet  specific  limited  ex- 
penses where  there  Is  no  other  resource 
available. 

In  sdl  caises,  the  amount  that  could  be 
spent  for  such  an  adoption  subsidy  under 
this  legislation  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  the  Department  would  be  au- 
thorized to  spend  if  the  chUd  continued 
in  foster  or  Institutional  care.  In  all 
cases,  too,  the  parents  receiving  the  sub- 
sidy must  be  able  to  provide  the  perma- 
nent famlLv  relationships  needed  by  these 
children  In  all  areas,  except  financial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  approximately  2,700  children  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  placed  In 
the  categor>'  of  "dependent  and  ne- 
glected." They  are  In  private  child  care 
institutions,  traditional  foster  care,  and 
In  group  or  special  foster  care.  Some  have 


even  been  temporarilj-  placed  in  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital  at  times, 
with  no  real  medical  reason  for  being 
there,  simply  because  the  District  may  be 
running  out  of  qualified  places  in  which 
to  keep  them. 

Not  all  of  these  children,  nor  even 
most,  would  be  eligible  for  immediate 
placement  under  an  adoption  subsidy- 
program  of  the  nature  we  propose  today. 
Several  are  not  yet  legally  free  for 
adoption.  However,  in  testimony  to  the 
committee.  Mayor  Washington  has  indi- 
cated that  approximately  150  children 
could  be  placed  in  adoptive  homes  in  the 
first  year  alone  if  subsidies  are  provided. 
Moreover,  this  number  would  be  likely 
to  Increase  simply  by  virtue  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  subsidy  program  on 
the  books,  as  this  would  give  mcenUve  to 
the  review  of  cases  not  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  initiation  of  proceed- 
ings to  free  the  child  legalli'. 

If  the  alternative  is  for  these  children 
to  remain  perhaps  indefinitely  in  cus- 
todial care — to  be  siiilted  from  home  to 
institution  to  another  home — then  their 
placement  wtih  permanent  families  un- 
der a  subsidized  program  is  justified  on 
that  basis  alone,  whether  lor  one  child, 
100  or  1,000  children. 

Twenty-six  States  have  enacted  a  sub- 
sidized adoption  program  in  some  form 
or  another.  In  other  States,  it  Is  a  matter 
pending  before  the  legislature.  It  is  a 
concept  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  and  other 
groups  interested  in  this  field.  In  our 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  this 
July,  we  received  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able testimony  from  the  Mayor,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  City  Council,  Judge 
Green  of  the  Superior  Court  and  several 
local  child  placement  agencies,  profes- 
sional social  workers  and  interested  citi- 
zens. These  included  Catholic  Ciiarities, 
Lutheran  Social  Services  of  the  National 
Capital  Area  and  the  Foster  Parents  As- 
sociation of  Washington. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  savings  to  the 
public  under  subsidized  adoption  pro- 
grams have  been  substantial.  Many  of 
the  families  need  short-term,  time- 
limited  subsidies  only.  Furthermore,  the 
experience  of  many  States  has  been  that 
because  of  the  publicity  focused  on  the 
children  as  a  result  of  these  new  pro- 
grams, many  families  eventually  deter- 
mined to  be  without  need  for  financial 
assistance  came  forward  to  provide 
homes  for  them. 

That  Is  what  it  all  bolls  down  to,  Mr. 
Speaker — providing  permanent,  loving 
relationships  for  these  "unwanted"  chil- 
dren. Dollars  and  cents  and  statistics  are 
not  the  issue  here.  The  value  of  a  stable 
home  life  for  the  minority  child,  the 
older  child,  the  handicapped  and  the 
retarded  child  cannot  be  measured  In 
such  terms.  Our  main  consideration  must 
be  the  child.  We  know  that  there  are 
several  good  people  out  there  anxious  to 
have  these  children  In  their  families,  but 
for  the  costs.  How  tragic  It  would  be  to 
allow  a  financial  barrier  to  block  the 
path  of  the  child  into  a  home  for  life. 
We  simply  want  these  children  to 
reach  their  highest  potential  of  develop- 
ment. Subsidies  to  parents  as  provided 


for  in  this  legislation  will  help  us  achieve 
that  very  basic  goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  to  this  end. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask  some- 
one knowledgeable  about  this  bill  if  it 
pertains  only  to  retarded  children  and 
or  otherwise  handicapped  children,  or 
does  it  apply  to  all  adoptive  children? 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  :f  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  am  knowledgeable,  but  the  bill  did 
come  out  of  our  subcommittee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  correctly  stating  the 
issue  that  the  bill  does  deal  simply  and 
solely  with  the  hard-to-place  child.  That 
child  is  defined  as  one  who  has  a  mental 
defect  or  disability,  or  a  physical  dL';- 
abUity,  or  a  child  who  is  part  of  a  sibling 
group,  such  as  triplets,  which  pose  a  spe- 
cial problem  in  their  being  placed,  or  a 
child  who  has  been  m  the  custody  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  longer  than  6 
months  without  being  placed  where  au- 
thorities have  been  seeking  to  place  the 
child. 

It  was  testified  that  there  are  no  more 
than  200  or  300  of  such  children  out  of 
the  approximately  2,700  children  who 
are  wards  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  GROSS  So  that  in  no  Instance  is 
it  designed  to  help  adoptive  children 
who  are  sound  of  mind  and  limb? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS    Is  not  so  designed? 
Mr.  MAZZOLI  Is  not. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  estimated  or 
indicated  cost  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  on  page  5 
of  the  committee  report  we  have  a  5- 
year  estimate  which  was  pro\ided  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioner 
of  Human  Resources.  The  cost  for  the 
first  year  is  estimated  to  be  $117,000; 
the  second  year,  $197,000;  the  third  year 
$166,000,  the  fourth  year  $143,000,  "and 
the  fifth  year  $164,000. 

But  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
yield  further,  we,  in  going  over  the  report 
which  we  just  received  this  morning  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  officials,  we  find 
that  there  perhaps  was  an  accounting 
error  made  downtown  in  that  the  esti- 
mate included  costs  which  we  believe 
would  not  be  involved  such  as  the  foster- 
care  payments,  which  would  be  termi- 
nated when  the  subsidy  paj-ments  were 
started.  Nor  were  costs  of  social  worker 
visits  which  would  be  terminated  once 
we  have  a  permanent  adoption  mode, 
taken  into  consideration  as  projected 
savings. 

But  nonetheless,  the  figures  which 
have  been  supplied  to  us  and  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  Record,  will  total  the 
amount  that  I  have  suggested  Again  I 
say  that  we  think  that  they  are  errone- 
ously figured  on  the  high  side,  but  as  I 
say,  we  have  no  actual  proof  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  aU  know  that  funds  of 
the  Federal  Government  contribute  very 
handsomely  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  that,  therefore,  Federal  funds  would 
be  available  for  this  program  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  even  though  on  an 
indirect  basis.  What  funds  are  used  In 
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the  various  States  which  have  an  adop- 
tive prcgram  of  this  nature'' 

Mr  MA2ZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  Iowa 
program.  This  gentleman  served  some 
information  of  this  program  on  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  Those  funds,  of 
course,  came  from  the  States  simply 
and  solely,  except  as  it  might  possibly 
be  that  the>  can  take  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral social  security  money,  some  of  the 
social  services  money,  and  use  It  In  those 
directions. 

I  cannot  verify  that  only  Iowa  money 
goes  for  the  Iowa  program.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  there  would  be 
some  Federal  money  from  the  various  so- 
cial services  program  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  subsidized  adoption  program 
in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  It  is  not  proposed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  to  ex- 
pand this  into  a  subsidj*  program  for  all 
children  subject  to  adoption? 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  I  would  oppose  that  as  vo- 
ciferously as  I  opposed,  earlier  today, 
the  bill  eliminating  usury. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  his  frank  answers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill . 

The  question  was  taJcen;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  350.  nays  0. 
not  voting  83.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  594) 
YEAS — 360 


DeiuUs 

Derwlnakl 

UevLne 

Dicklnaon 

OingeU 

Oonahxxt 

DrLnan 

Oulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 


Ka*tenm«l«r 

KAS«n 

Kemp 

Ketch  um 

King 

Kluczynokl 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

LatU 

Leggett 


Ed  wards,  Calif.  r.^hriiiin 


Abdnor 

Brfcklnrldge 

Adams 

Broomfleld 

Adda  b  bo 

Bruizman 

Alexander 

Brown.  Calif. 

Andrews,  N  C. 

Brown   Mich 

Anrlrenrs. 

Brovhlll   N  C 

N.  Dak. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Archer 

BuchiaQan 

Aren'-ls 

B'orijener 

Armstrong 

Burke.  Pla. 

Ajpin 

Burke.  Mass. 

Ba  falls 

Burleson,  Tex 

Baker 

B!irllv..n.  Mo. 

Barrett 

Burton 

RmllTTian 

Butler 

Bent.ett 

Bjrron 

Bergland 

Camp 

Bev'.ll 

Carer.  N  T. 

B:ai?ifl 

Carney.  Ohio 

Bl>ater 

Carter 

Bingham 

C.S-,    T-i 

Blatnlk 

Cederberg 

B.ii?ttH 

Cham»>erla!n 

B'.'laod 

Ctaappell 

Bo  wen 

Clancy 

Brasco 

Clausen. 

Bray 

D.  n  H 

Breaux 

Clawtun.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins.  Tex 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conta 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Crontn 

Culver 

Daniel.  Daa 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Diinlelar  n 
Davis.  Oa 
Davu.  8  C 
Davis.  Wis. 
fte  U  Ourzu 
Deianey 
Dellums 
Denholm 


Etlbern 
&Ienbom 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evtna.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Flah 

Ptsher 
Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Pord. 

William  D. 

Porsytha 

Fountain 

Praaer 

Prelinghuyscn 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Proehllch 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Qaydos 

Oettys 

Olaimo 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Oold  water 

Oonzalea 

Ooodling 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
OrUBths 
Groaa 
Orover 
Oude 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoakl 
Henderstn 
Hicks 

H1I119 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hub«r 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  N  C 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn 
Jordan 
Karth 


Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McEw«n 

UcPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MailUard 

MaUary 

Mann 

Marmzttl 

Martin.  N.C. 

MatbU.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazaoll 

Ueeda 

MetcaU* 

Mezvlnaky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnahali.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moaher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
ONelU 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  Ul. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Railsback 
Randall 


Rangel 
Ranck 
Reea 

Regula 

R«usa 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberta 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblscn.  N.T. 

Bodlno 

Roe 


Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rouab 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Saraaln 

Sar  banes 

Batterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
J  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

SteeUnan 

Stelger.  Arte. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Taloctt 

Taylor.  Mo, 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Teague,  Calif 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Towell.  Nev. 
Treen 
tniman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlijorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whit* 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Tatron 
Totuig.  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Abzii^ 
Anlprvin. 

Calif. 
Anderson. 
Annunzi'i 
.4sh  brook 
Ashley 


ni 


NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTTNO— 83 

BadlUo 
Beurd 
Bell 
Blackburn 

BolllnK- 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 


Brooks 
Brnwn.  Ohio 
Burke,  Calif. 
ChlshoUn 
Clark 
Collier 
CoUlns.  ni. 


Dellenback 

McCormack 

Dent 

McKlnney 

Dlggs 

Macdonald 

Dom 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Downing 

Matblaa.  Calif 

Bckhardt 

Melcher 

Sdwards,  Ala. 

Mills,  Ark. 

Eshleman 

Mink 

Foley 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Oraaso 

Moakley 

Oubaer 

Montgomery 

Ounter 

Moss 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Nelsen 

H«bert 

Nix 

Hungate 

O'Hara 

Ichord 

Patman 

Jarman 

Pepper 

Johnson.  Pa. 

PUe 

Keating 

PodeU 

Koch 

Raid 

KuykendaU 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Landrum 

Rose 

RoBtenkowskl 

Shipley 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

WUson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Oa. 
Young.  8.C. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   armounced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  B4r.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mrs.  Chlaholm. 

Mr.  Cdall  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Mathlw  of 
California. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr  BadtUo. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr  Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr  Anderson  of  DllnolB. 

Mr.   Moss   with   Mr.   Johnson   of   Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr.  Maodonald  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Re  id  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr  Nix  with  Mr.  PodeU. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Eshleman 

Mi.  Rostenkowakl  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr  Beard. 

Mr.    Shipley    with    Mr.    MltcheU    of    New 
York. 

Mr.  Charles  WUson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendaU 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr  Stelger  of  WlsconsUi. 
Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.    Hubert    with    Mr.    Young    of    South 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  WaahUigton  with  Mr. 
Nelsen. 

Mr  Koch  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr  Landrum  with  Mr  Downing. 
Mr  Pike  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr  Rose  with  Mr.  CoUler 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hungate. 
Mr    Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
.Mabama. 

Mr  Ashley  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Ms    Abzug  with  Mr    Young  of  Oeorgla. 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr  Steele 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr  McCormack. 

Mrs  Mink  with  Mr  Moakley. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Tleman. 

Mr  Melcher  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annouced  as 
above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Isdd  on  the 
table. 


MAKING  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
IN  THE  ENGROSSMENT  OF  H.R   6186 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  in  the  engrossing  process  to 
make  the  following  technical  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  6186 

On  page  1.  line  8,  strike  "subchapter" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "article" 
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Page  2,  lines  5  and  7  strike  "subchap- 
ter" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "article". 

And  on  the  last  line  of  the  amendment 
strike  "subchapter"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "article". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GUAM  MILITARY  RELATIONS 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1973.  In  the  floor  discussion  of  the 
military  construction  bill.  I  pointed  out 
to  the  Congress  the  difficulties  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  and  my  office  have 
encountered  in  obtaining  information 
from  the  Pentagon  regarding  their  land- 
use  requirements  In  the  territory  of 
Guam. 

The  Armed  Forces  Journal  Interna- 
tional, a  prestigious  publication  widely 
read  by  the  Defense  Establishment,  has 
written  an  excellent  article  outlining  the 
problems  Guam  Is  having  with  the  mili- 
tary. The  article  appears  In  the  November 
issue  of  the  Journal,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
include  it  In  the  Record  at  this  time 
for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues: 

Ot;AM  Orrs  Sh.ent  Treatment  on  Navt 
Plans  ro»  Idle  Lands 

While  more  than  one-flfth  of  the  land 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  holds  on 
Guam  lies  Idle,  the  island's  citizens  are  be- 
coming increasingly  Impatient  because  no 
one  will  ttU  their  Governor  or  Delegate  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  what  plans 
if  any,  exist  for  Its  eventual  use. 

Its  disposition  l8  important  to  the 
Guamanlans  because  almost  one-third  of 
the  212  sq.  ml.  island— 60.000  acrer  out  of 
136,000— is  federally  owned  land,  held  for 
"national  security  purposes"  since  the  Island 
was  liberated  from  the  Japanese  In  1944  But 
despite  the  dramatic  rise  In  military  activity 
on  the  island  during  the  Vietnam  War 
11,000  acres  of  the  DoD-held  land  still  sits 
"abandoned  for  all  practical  purposes  and 
off  limits  to  the  very  people  who  could  make 
the  land  productive  once  again."  according  to 
Antonio  Won  Pat,  Guam's  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"To  a  people  living  on  an  island  only 
30  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide,"  he  noted 
during  recent  House  debate  on  the  FY  74 
Military  Construction  Authorization  bUl 
"every  acre  counts.  Guam  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  having  11,000.  5.000  or  even  1000 
acres  of  our  best  land  Idle." 

The  Navy  seems  to  be  largelv  responsible 
for  the  unused  11.000  acres  that  Ouamanlans 
would  like  to  have  back  if  DoD's  only  plan 
Is  to  keep  it  in  oold  storage  for  another 
quarter  century.  Won  Pat  told  his  feUow 
Representatives,  "I  regret  to  state  that  the 
U.8.  Navy  la  relentlessly  pursuing  a  course 
which  wUl  certainly  destroy  the  amiable  and 
close  relations  between  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary communications  on  Ouam  unless 
promptly  checked." 

Ouam  had  a  population  of  89.926  In  1973; 
32,983  of  these  were  DoD  military  or  civilian 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  Most  of 
these  are  Navy  (69%  of  all  dependents,  for 
Instance).  • 


Guam  has  begun  to  develop  on  a  large 
scale  durUig  past  years  and  the  problem  of 
land  shortage  has  become  acute.  Tourism 
has  grown  from  10,000  tourists  Just  5  years 
ago  to  130,000  In  1973  and  the  population 
is  "soaring."  (The  number  of  US.  military 
personnel  stationed  there  dropped  froiii 
17,000  to  16,000,  however,  just  between  last 
March  and  June.)  Won  Pat  savs  that  Oua- 
manlans urgently  need  the  unused  Navy  land 
for  housing,  schools,  parks,  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes  and  "to  use  our  limited  resources 
to  develop  an  economy  separate  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  mUltary  spending,  which  is 
precarious  at  best." 

Along  with  his  Governor,  Won  Pat  has 
been  unable  to  gain  release  of  the  unused 
land,  much  less  find  out  what  plans,  if  any 
the  Navy  has  for  ever  using  the  11,000  acres' 
Last  year,  he  asked  the  President's  Property 
Review  Board  to  study  DoD's  long  range 
land  requirements  on  the  Island.  The  study 
known  as  Project  Gateway,  was  completed 
by  the  Navy  last  September  but  classified 
Late  last  March,  Won  Pat  wrote  to  then 
Defense  Secretary  EUlot  Richardson  asking 
that  certain  portions  of  the  study,  relating 
to  Ouam  but  not  to  strategic  matters  be 
declassified. 

SLOW    MAIL 

Five  weeks  later,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Ed- 
ward J.  Sheridan  that  action  had  been  ini- 
tiated to  provide  him  with  an  unriasslfied 
version  of  the  Gateway  study  Sher.dan 
noted  specifically,  "We  hope  to  be  able  to 
provide  you  with  this  document  within  the 
next  few  weeks." 

"Seven  months  later  '  Won  Pat  says,  "the 
Governor  of  Ouam  and  I  have  yet  to  lay 
eyes  on  this  elusive  study,  despite  repeated 
requests." 

APJ  has  learned  that  Ouainar.lans  never 
wiu  see  the  study  It  is  obsolete  and  another 
study  has  been  initiated  to  update  It."  "Pro- 
ject Gateway  is  no  longer  relevant "  APJ 
was  told. 

Asked  why  Don  Pat  hadn't  been  notified  of 
this,  DoD's  Sheridan  said  that  he  was  being 
advised  of  the  new  study  m  a  letter  that 
had  been  forwarded  to  Defense  Se^etary 
James  Schleslnger  for  signature  "2  or  3  days 
ago."  But  when  Sheridan  checked  on  the 
letter's  status,  he  found  that  :t  had  been 
sent  for  signature  on  September  27th  and 
was  still  awaiting  action  3'-^   weeks  later    It 

won't    tell    the    Guamanlans    much except 

that  they  can't  have  the  Gatewav  plan  be- 
cause a  new  one  is  being  prepared  whUe  DoD 
restudles  Its  worldwide  basing  posture. 

Meanwhile,  one  Navy  official  has  voiced 
an  objection  to  briefing  Guam's  Governor 
on  even  the  tentative  Gateway  results  be- 
cause, he  said,  "classified  material  can't  be 
shown  to  non  U.S.  citizens."  (Guamanlans 
are  U.S.  citizens  and  have  been  ever  sLnce 
the  Organic  Act  of  I960,  passed  23  vears 
ago.) 

That  same  Navy  official  might  also  be  s'ur- 
prlsed  to  learn  that  on  a  somewhat  similar 
issue  Just  a  few  years  ago;  a  senior  Navy  cl- 
vlUan  official  showed  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  a  secret  paper  on  the  Navy's  plans  to 
expand  the  Culebra  gunnery  range.  (After 
an  AFJ  query  last  year  about  the  Governors 
security  clearances,  the  Navy  declassified  the 
paper  but  admitted  that  it  was  still  classified 
secret  at  the  time  Joseph  GrUnes  showed  it 
to  then  Governor  Luis  Ferre.  Navv  spokes- 
men said  Grimes  acted  within  existing  secu- 
rity regulations  In  making  the  paper  avail- 
able.) 

Ouam  and  Puerto  Rico  hold  Identical  sta- 
tus as  U.S.  territories  who  are  represented  but 
do  not  have  a  vote  In  Congrera. 

One  DoD  official  told  APJ  he  "got  the  point" 
but  couldn't  offer  an  answer  when  askad  why 
the  Ooveruor  of  one  territory  enjoys  a  vlsi- 


bUlty  another  doesn't  over  Navy  plans  aSect- 

Ing  their  territories 

Won  Pat  stresses  that  Ouamanlans  "are 
proud  of  our  part  in  helping  the  mllltarv  to 
do  Its  Job"  and  that  their  loyalty  to  America 
Is  unquestioned  He  notes,  for  Instance  t';a- 
a^ost  4000  Guainii:^ans  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  (This  would  amount  to  almost  s^^ 
of  Guam's  civilian  population,  compared  w:th 
a  national  average  of  about  1  "^  for  service 
In  uniform.)  ■  We  want  to  preserve  Guam  s 
role  Ul  America  s  strategic  plans,"  he  savs 
but  noted  also  that  given  the  kind  of  an- 
swers Guamaniaiis  haven't  been  getiinK 
about  those  11,000  Idle  acres,  a  complicated 
issue  could  mushxcxjm  "into  a  bitter  and 
Insoluble  dispute." 


MAJORITY  LE.^DER  THOMAS  P 
O'.VEILL.  JR  ,  SAYS  PRESIDENT 
STILL  REFUSES  TO  ACKNOWL- 
EDGE SEVERITY  OF  ENEPGY 
CRISIS 

•Mr.  O-NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr^  O-NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
President  Nixon  proposed  a  ^pr'e«  cl 
emergency  energj-  steps.  Thev  include 
the  SO-miJe-per-hour  speed  limit,  the 
cutback  on  outdoor  lighting,  a  ban  on 
Sunday  sales  of  gasoline  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous measures 

These  are  al]  commonsense  Items  which 
Congress  already  had  included  in  the 
emergency  energy-  legislation  that  is  now 
.Tionng  toward  enactment.  The  Senate 
passed  the  bill  last  week. 

What  was  lacking  from  the  Preslde'^f'^ 
message  is  any  inti.niation  of  a  coherent 
national  ener^ry  ;x.-licy.  The  President 
stil.  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  scope 
and  seventy  of  the  energj-'  crisis  He  is 
trv-ing  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
the  shortage  will  not  be  as  bad  as  it  actu- 
ally will  be.  and  that  the  ene rev -<=  agings 
measures  will  save  more  fuel  Vha^  Lhey 
actually  will. 

There  was  no  call  In  the  President's 

message  for  the  long-range  research  we 
need  to  develop  alternate  sources  of 
energy-.  He  mentioned  nothing  about  ra- 
tioning to  conserve  supplies  we  have  He 
outlined  no  comprehensive  program  for 
dealing  wTth  this  energy  cnsL=. 

The  only  heartening  thing  about  the 
message  is  the  indication  that  he  is  at 
last  ready  to  accept  some  of  the  actions 
that  Congress  has  been  urging  upon  him 
for  the  past  year  and  more  I  was  espe- 
cially glad  to  hear  that  the  President  wlil 
sign  the  mandatory  fuel  allocation  bii 
This  is  the  same  bill  which  his  adminis- 
tration deliberately  stalled  all  summer 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  thorough  and  de- 
tailed white  paper  issued  Ia.n  weekend 
you  described  the  initiative  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  with  regard  to 
energy.  You  contrasted  thL<:  work  cf  the 
Congress  with  the  delay  and  IndiCference 
of  the  administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire 22-page  document  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

The  document  foUows: 
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Thk  Encxct  Custs 


(Statement  of  Representative  Curl  Albdt. 
tb«  Speaker.  US.  House  of  RepreaentatlTss, 
Nov.  25.  IB73> 

In  a  major  statement  presenting  the  Con- 
gressional view  of  Americas  energy  crisis. 
Speaker  of  tbe  House  Carl  Albert  toilay 
cbarged  that  the  NUon  Administration  is  not 
doing  enough  to  counteract  growing  power 
shortages  and  that  Administration  pol'cles 
have  actually  played  a  major  part  In  causing 
the  energy  crisis^ 

"America  faces  an  extremely  severe  energ/ 
shortage  during  the  coming  months,"  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  said,  and  the  causes 
of  the  shortages  "go  back  many  years  and 
are  deeply  rooted  in  long-standing  poUclee 
pursued  by  the  NUon  Administration." 

la  a  lentrthy  statement,  Speaker  Albert 
Itemized  m.lstakes  made  by  the  Administra- 
tion, including: 

Impounding  millions  of  dollars  in  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  energy  research 
and  development — while  simultaneously  crit- 
icizing the  Congress  for  not  doing  enough  to 
solve  the  energy  crisis. 

Maintaining  an  OU  Import  Control  pro- 
gram which  kept  foreign  oil  out  of  the  United 
States  during  recent  years  while  Americas 
fuel  reserves  were  falling  to  dangerously  low 
levels. 

Refusing  to  implement  the  mandatory  fuel 
allocation  authority  granted  by  Congress  un- 
til it  was  too  late  to  make  much  impact  on 
the  distribution  of  fuel  supplies  and  then,  at 
this  late  date.  Implementing  the  program 
Ineffectively. 

Falling  to  draw  up  contingency  plans  and 
to  stockpile  adequate  fuel  reserves  in  the 
face  of  obvious  political  instability  in  the 
Middle-East. 

Mishandling  the  price  control  program  by 
freezing  (risollne  prices  at  seasonal  peaks  and 
home  heating  oil  at  aeasoa&l  lows,  thus  forc- 
ing refiners  to  convert  crude  oil  to  gasoline 
Instead  of  to  heating  oU  in  preparation  for 
the  winter  months. 

FaUing  stiu  at  this  late  date  to  realize,  and 
to  tell  the  American  people,  how  tight  our 
energy  supplies  really  are  and  to  take  the 
far  more  stringent  allocation,  rationing  and 
conservation  measiirea  that  are  our  "only 
hope  of  riding  out  the  difficult  winter  Just 
ahead  and  the  difficult  years  which  will  fol- 
low." 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  stated  that  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  are  touring  tbe 
country  in  an  effort  to  "rewrite  the  history 
of  the  energy  crisis"  to  suit  their  own  needs, 
trying  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
Congress  is  responsible  for  energy  shortages 
but  that.  In  reality,  "quite  tbe  opposite  is 
true." 

Speaker  Albert  pointed  out  that  "the  Pres- 
ident had  no  progrsjn"  for  meeting  emer- 
gency energy  needs  and  that,  without  excep- 
tion, all  the  emergency  legislation  which 
Nixon  requested  In  bis  November  energy  ad- 
dress was  legislation  which  a  "determined 
Congress"  was  about  to  force  on  a  President 
who  had  not  been  wtlUng  to  use  even  those 
authorities  he  already  had 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  al«io  termed 
NIxons  SIO  billion  dollar  energy  research  and 
development  program  a  "paper  program"  cre- 
ated simply  by  reshuffling  existing  programs 
under  new  budget  titles. 

"It  has  become  apparent  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  for  the  'new'  program  are 
funds  already  budgeted  Only  about  one- 
third  Is  new  money  and  the  rest  Is  simply 
a  result  of  reshufHing  exuting  budget  titles 
to  place  activities  only  vaguely  connected 
with  energy  research  and  development  under 
this  heading"  the  Speaker  said 

The  Speaker  also  criticized  the  Administra- 
tion's plans  for  lise  of  energy  research  and 
development  funds,  saying  that  nowhere  In 
the  program  are  sufficient  funds  for  coal  Uq- 
ulflcatlon  and  gasification  and  other  forms 


of  potentially  valuable  energy  research  and 
development 

Throughout  his  statement.  Speaker  Albert 
stressed  the  need  for  President  NUon  to  be 
honest  with  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  about  energy  shortages. 

The  Speaker  stated  that  it  will  be  difficult 
for  tbe  Congress  to  "look  past  the  bitterness" 
the  President  Is  engendering  in  trying  to 
create  the  impression  that  it  Is  tbe  Congress, 
rather  than  his  own  Administration,  which 
has  placed  the  Nation  In  its  present  serious 
difficulties. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  concluded  that 
the  Congress  would  have  to  challenge  both 
tbe  President's  version  of  events  leading  up 
to  the  ensrgy  crlsU  and  his  analysis  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

"The  Administration's  story  on  the  energy 
crisis  is  wrong  and.  If  It  goes  unchallenged. 
history  will  catch  up  with  America  just  as 
surely  as  it  is  now  catching  up  with  the 
NUon  Administration,"  the  Speaker  said. 

Thx  Bnssct  Crisis 

(Statement  of  Representative  Carl  ALsrsr. 
the  Speaker.  US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Nov  28,  1973) 

America  faces  an  extremely  severe  energy 
shortage  during  the  coming  winter  months 
and  for  tbe  foreseeable  future 

Following  on  the  heels  of  a  year  of  rapid 
inflation,  during  which  the  average  person's 
real  purcha-slng  power  has  actually  declined 
by  several  ..percent,  the  sudden  appearance 
of  seyais  energy  shortages  is  a  disheartening 
and  even  frightening  event. 

At  best,  these  shortages  mean  serious  In- 
convenience— and  potentially  even  danger — 
for  American  families,  who  will  And  them- 
selves without  enough  fuel  to  heat  their 
homes  this  winter,  without  sufficient  gaso- 
line for  their  cars,  and  without  enough  en- 
ergy to  run  their  places  of  employment,  their 
factories,  their  farms  and  businesses. 

At  worst,  the  energy  shortages  will  mean 
massive  disruption  of  our  Nation's  life  and 
economy,  cloatng  of  factories  and  schools, 
declining  production,  and  widespread  unem- 
ployment rising  to  8%  or  even  higher. 

The  fact  that  energy  shortages  have  burst 
BO  suddenly  upon  the  public's  awareness  does 
not  mean  that  this  problem  has  developed 
overnight  In  fact,  quite  the  opposite  is 
true — the  origins  of  the  shortages  we  are 
now  experiencing  go  back  many  years  and 
are  deeply  rooted  in  long-standing  policies 
pursued  by  the  NUon  Administration. 

I.  rrxsD  roa  cAinms  with  thx  AifzaiCAH 

Early  In  November,  President  Nixon  pre- 
sented a  message  concerning  energy  short- 
ages to  the  American  people.  In  hl.s  message, 
and  on  several  occasions  since  then,  tbe 
President  has  attempted  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  serious  shortages  we  are  now 
facing  on  international  events,  on  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  on  the  Congress — especially 
on  CX>ngress. 

Even  In  his  inlttal  address,  in  which  he 
called  for  national  unity  and  cooperation 
from  the  Congress  In  solving  our  energy 
supply  problems.  President  NUon  sought  to 
convey  to  the  American  people  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Congress  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  current  energy  shortages — an  assertion 
which  I  believe  will  not  withstand  an  exami- 
nation of  the  facts 

In  truth,  the  President  has  tried  to  place 
the  blame  for  the  energy  shortages  we  are 
experiencing  almost  everywhere  except  where 
the  greatest  share  of  responsibility  for  scar- 
cities really  belonfrs — at  the  doorsteps  of  the 
NUon  Administration.  Even  as  I  write,  the 
President's  surrogates  are  touring  the  coun- 
try repeating  the  Administration's  asser- 
tion that  delays  by  the  Congress,  and  not 
Administration  negligence,  are  primarily  to 
blame  for  our  energy  supply  problems. 

In  view  of  tbe  Administration's  concerted 


efforts  to  mislead  tbe  Nation  regarding  where 
responsibility  lies  for  our  energy  shortages, 
I  believe  It  is  necessary  to  outline  the  events 
which  have  lead  up  to  present  energy  scar- 
cities, and  to  place  before  the  American  peo- 
ple information  which  will  help  clarify  the 
Nixon  Administration's  mishandling  of  and 
even  causing  of  thoee  events. 

This  is  a  task  I  would  much  prefer  not 
to  have  to  undertake,  for  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  branches  of  government  is 
essential  during  a  crisis,  and — let  there  be 
no  doubt — America  is  facing  a  crisis  of  Im- 
menwe  proportions. 

However,  President  Nixon  has  once  again 
chosen  not  to  be  candid  with  the  American 
psople — not  about  the  magiUtude  of  the  cri- 
sis we  are  facing — not  about  the  origins  of, 
and  responsibility  for,  the  crisis;  and  not 
about  the  ease  with  which  the  problems  we 
are  facing  will  be  solved. 

I  therefore  believe  that  it  Is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople  the  facts  regarding  the  origins 
and  seriousness  of  the  current  energy  sup- 
ply situation — for  at  this  point  In  time  basic 
honesty  by  the  government  with  the  people 
concerning  our  situation  must  take  prece- 
dence over  Congressional  cooijeration  with 
an  Executive  branch  which  has.  unfortun- 
ately, chosen  not  to  be  candid  concerning 
the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  we  are  facing, 
and  which  has  chosen  to  rewrite  the  history 
of  the  origins  of  the  energy  crisis  to  suit  Its 
own  purposes. 

The  President  has  promised  the  American 
people  more  than  I — and  he — know  can  be 
delivered.  President  Nixon  has  told  the  Na- 
tion that  there  will  be  no  real  suffering  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  stand  a  better  than 
even  chance  of  experiencing  an  actual  de- 
cline In  production  next  year.  accompaiUed 
by  widespread  unemployment  among  our 
people,  perhaps  even  reaching  above  8%. 

President  Nixon  has  told  the  Nation  that 
his  Administration  has  acted  quickly  and 
responsibly  to  meet  the  energy  crisis 

In  fact,  the  Administration  is  In  chaos  It 
has  no  effective  leadership  with  which  to 
meet  this  crisis  and  It  has  not  taken  anything 
like  the  actions  which  will  be  necessary  to 
avert  a  major  recession. 

There  has  been  a  succession  of  no  fewer 
than  four  energy  policy  heads  In  as  many 
months 

The  Administration  Is  speaking  on  energy 
matters  with  at  least  eight  voices,  none  of 
whom  are  saying  the  same  things 

The  steps  to  conserve  energy  taken  by  the 
NUon  Administration  thus  far  are  more  coe- 
metlc  than  meaningful — and  they  are  noth- 
ing like  the  utrtngent  measures  which  must 
be  taken,  and  taken  now.  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive the  immediate  energy  shortage  without 
severe  damage  to  our  Nation's  well-being, 
economy,    and   security. 

President  Nixon  has  told  the  Nation  that 
the  Congress  has  been  dragging  Its  feet  on 
energy  matters  and  Is  therefore  responsible 
for  the  current  shortages 

In  reality,  quite  the  opposite  Is  true.  Those 
constructive  measures  which  have  been  taken 
and  will  be  taken  in  the  Immediate  future 
(Including  the  emergency  legislative  rec- 
ommendations which  the  President  has  taken 
as  his  own)  have  originated  without  excep- 
tion m  the  Congress,  and  not  in  the  Admin- 
istration. 

It  is  the  Nixon  Administration  which  has 
dragged  its  feet,  by  falling  to  Implement  the 
authorities  granted  to  it  by  the  Congress  In 
the  energy  fleld:  by  asking  the  Congress  to 
retard  the  development  of  Its  own  legisla- 
tion, and  by  falling  to  deliver  to  the  Con- 
gress promised  legislative  recommendations. 

In  fact,  there  U  very  substantial  evidence — 
which  I  shall  present — that  the  policies  pur- 
sued by  the  NUon  Administration  have  them- 
selves been  a  major  factor  In  precipitating 
America's  energy  crisis. 
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To  understand  fully  the  origins  of  our  en- 
ergy crisis,  and  the  Inaccuracy  with  which 
the  President  has  described  them  to  the 
American  people,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  record  of  the  NUon  Administration  and 
the  record  of  the  Congress  on  energy  mat- 
ters with  some  care. 

n.    THX    NIXON    RXCOU)    ON    INXKCT     MATTEKS 

EMXaCENCT    IIXASUSES 

It  Is  Illuminating— If  painful — to  siirvey 
tbe  Nixon  record  on  energy  matters.  A  polnt- 
by-polnt  review  of  the  Administration's  ac- 
tions— and  more  frequent  inaction — will 
make  clear  the  extent  to  which  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  failed  In  addressing  our 
energy  problems  squarely. 

Let  us  begin  by  examining  the  emergency 
measures  taken  by  the  President  last  week. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  not  one  of  these 
measures  which  could  not  have  been  Imple- 
mented more  than  two  years  ago.  And  even 
more  Important,  these  measures  represent  far 
too  little  action  and  they  have  been  taken 
lar  too  late.  Consider: 

NiLclear  power  plant  construction 
The  President  has  asked  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  speed  licensing  and  con- 
struction of  nuclear  power  plants  to  reduce 
the  time  required  to  build  these  plants  from 
ten  years  to  six  years. 

In  reality,  the  AEC  has  been  struggling  un- 
successfully for  over  18  months  to  reduce 
the  ten  year  lead  time  but  has  been  unable 
to  because  of  the  Immensely  complicated 
technical  problems  of  nuclear  power  plant 
construction— unless  we  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice tbe  safety  of  the  American  people.  Fur- 
thermore, we  are  currently  deriving  only 
about  oue  percent  of  our  Nation's  energy 
from  nuclear  power  planU.  If  the  number  of 
plants  were  Increased  four-fold  in  -he  next 
five  years— which  is  simply  not  possible — 
the  amount  of  power  generated  would  still 
be  Insignlflcant  relative  to  our  immediate 
shortages  and  to  the  long-term  needs  of  the 
American  economy. 

This  Presidential  proposal  for  speeding 
nuclear  power  plant  construction,  which 
sounds  so  reassuring  at  first,  turns  out  to  be 
a  command  to  do  the  perhaps  impossible 
which,  even  if  it  could  be  done,  would  have 
an  almost  negligible  effect  on  our  total 
energy  supply  situation  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Power  plant  conversion 
The  President  stated  that  efforts  would  be 
made   to  convert  oil   burning   power  plants 
back  to  coal  and  to  prevent  new  conversions 
from  coal  to  oil. 

There  are  several  Important  observations 
to  make  on  this  point 

First,  President  Nixon's  statement  assumes 
that  we  have  an  adequate  ready  supply  of 
coal.  This  Is  very  far  from  true.  Coal  itself 
is  in  very  short  supply,  and  the  situation 
Is  likely  to  get  much  worse  before  it  im- 
proves. 

There   are  severe   shortages  of   many   im- 
portant Items  used  In  mining.  For  example, 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  dlesel  fuel  used  by  the 
big    shovels    and    In    hauling    coal    In    the 
mines  and  on  barges.  (Under  the  NUon  Ad- 
ministration s    inadequate    mandatory    fuel 
allocation    program,    vital   energy    producers 
such  as  coal  companies  have,  until  very  re- 
cently,  received    no   more   dlesel    fuel    than 
they   received   last   year  )    And    because   the 
Administration  implemented  Its  price  control 
program  without  proper  regard  for  growing 
energy  shortages,  there  is  an  extreme  scarcity 
of  the  exploelves  and  other  equipment  used 
In  mining  coal.  There  is  also  a  scarcity  of 
coal-hauling  rail  cars,  and  rail  traffic  Itself 
has    hardly    yet    recovered    from    the    chaos 
wrought  by  the  Administration's  grain  deals 
In  fact,  shortages  in  the  coal  Industry  are 
so  severe  that  some  of  the  big  coal  companies 
are   currently   meeting   only   about    60%    of 
their  existing  contract  commitments  and  are 
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considering  closing  down  by  the  end  of  De- 
cember. 

In  view  of  all  these  shonages,  the  coal 
Industry  can  expand  production  only  by 
about  10%  by  next  suuuner.  Since  coal  cur- 
rently accounts  for  about  18-^.  of  Anjencas 
total  energy  consumption.  thi.<=  n-.earis  that 
we  can — through  use  of  coal — increase  our 
energy  supplies  bareiy  at  ali  this  winter  ai.d 
by  less  than  2  7   by  next  June  or  July. 

It  win  be  literally  years  before  coal  pro- 
duction can  even  begin  to  make  up  for 
energy  shortages.  It  takes  about  four  years 
to  open  an  underground  mine  and  almost 
half  that  tune  to  open  a  btrip  mine. 

In  short,  it  will  be  a  long,  cold  winter 
for  those  who  await  resolution  of  our  energy 
problems  from  the  coal  industry. 

But  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  coal  were 
available — what  about  the  oil  to  coal  con- 
version measure  for  power  plants  suggested 
by  the  President?  According  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  fewer  than  half  the  oil- 
fired  power  plants  In  the  coimtry  cotUd  be 
converted  to  coal,  and  these  conversions  could 
not  be  completed  in  time  to  make  any  di.ler- 
ence  In  the  energy  situation  for  the  1973-74 
winter  season. 

Furthermore,  in  the  East,  where  power 
plant  conversion  was  begun  many  years  ago, 
there  are  very  few  large  plants  left  which 
can  be  converted  back  to  coal  at  all — and 
this  Is  the  portion  of  the  Nation  expected  to 
experience  the  most  severe  residual  fuel 
shortages  this  winter,  up  to  48%  below  needs, 
according  to  an  Interior  Department  ad- 
visory group. 

Finally,  It  is  very  important  to  note  that 
power  plant  conversions  from  coal  to  oil  have 
been  made  necessary  in  the  first  place  by  ter- 
ribly bad  air  pollution  problems,  literally  a 
hazard  to  public  heatlh  and  safety.  President 
NUon's  failure  to  act  soon  enough  and  effec- 
tively enough  on  energy  problems  has  placed 
us  in  a  bind  In  which  we  sacrifice  our  energy 
production  and  our  standard  of  living,  or  we 
sacrifice  clean  air  and  our  health. 

Thus  this  P^residentlal  proposal  for  using 
coal  rather  than  oU  this  winter— which  seems 
so  reasonable  at  first  glance — In  fact  offers 
very  UtUe  in  terms  of  real  contribution  to 
solving  oiir  energy  problems  in  the  coming 
year  and  for  some  years  in  the  future. 
Speed  limit  reductions 
President   NUon's   proposal,    which    origi- 
nated In  Congress  and  passed  the  Senate  last 
June,    to    governors    and    mayors    to    make 
across-the-board   speed   Umlt  reductions  to 
60  miles  an  hour  is  another  example  of  the 
Administration's  shooting  from  the  hip  when 
carefully  thought  out  plans  are  needed.  The 
proposal  has  some   merit,   but  it   is  far  too 
little  and  far  too  late.   Furthermore,   there 
have  been  nationwide  protests  from  bua  and 
trucking  firms  for  whom  such  a  speed  limit 
would  actually  result  in  Increased  fuel  con- 
sumption because  of  massive  disruption  of 
schedules  and  because  their  engines  are  de- 
signed to  run  more  efflclenUy  at  high  speeds 
than  at  low  speeds.  While  a  SO-mlle-an-hour 
speed  limit — or  lower — for  passenger  cars  is 
desirable.   Imposition  of  such    a  speed   limit 
on   scheduled   buses  and   trucks    win    wTeak 
havoc  with  the  efficiency  of  these  industries 
Had  anyone  in  the  Administration  given  even 
a  moment's  thought  to  this  proposal  before 
It  surfaced  In  President  NUon's  statement, 
it  would  have  been  apparent  how  incomplete 
and  Imperfect  the  Implementation  plans  for 
this  basically  sound  propwsal  were. 

Mandatory  fuel  allocation  program 
President  NUon  has  announced  his  Inten- 
tion at  long  last  to  Implement  a  mandatory 
fuel  allocation  program. 

The  Congress— whom  NUon  U  trying  to 
blame  for  our  energy  problems — gave  him 
the  authority  to  require  sensible  allocaUon 
of  available  fuel  supplies  to  various  parts  of 
the  Nation  years  ago  and  then  strengthened 
this  authority   more  than  half  a   year  a^ 
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iLQder  the  Economic  StabllizaUon  Act 
Amendmentfi  (Pi.  93-28).  The  Congreas 
oouid  see  tiie  energy  shortages  and  fuel  allo- 
cation problems  coming,  and  so  they  gave 
our  unwui:ng  President  the  afuhorlty  to  deal 
alth  the  problem  and  pieaded  with  liim  time 
and  again  to  use  It. 

President  N;xon  did  hardly  anything  with 
this  authority  In  ilay  he  announced  the 
Implementation  of  a  voluntary  fuel  alloca- 
Uon program  to  distribute  soarce  fuel  sup- 
plies. But  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  vol- 
untary program  was  aptly  demonstrated  l^t 
summer  when  over  2.000  Independent  gaso- 
line service  stations  were  forced  to  close  their 
doors  from  lack  of  supply.  Mo.-eover.  the 
errors  of  the  voluntary  program  were  exacer- 
bated by  the  .Administration's  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU.  which  broucht  about  the  clos:ng  of 
more  gas  stations  and  near  rebelLon  anijng 
service  statlo:.  owners  this  fail 

The  Administration's  voluntary  scheme 
for  reso'vl.ng  last  shimmer's  gasoline  sh-rt- 
ages  resulted  In  disaster,  while  the  Congress 
I^olnted  time  and  again  to  the  real  solution. 
a5k:ng  the  President  to  use  the  power  It  had 
given  him  to  establish  mandatory  allocation 
programs,  to  pro-.1de  an  eq'jltab'ie  distribu- 
tion of  available  supplies.  Typically,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Nixon  Administration  was 
Inaction. 

After  it  had  become  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  take  meaningful  action,  the 
Congress  began  last  June  to  consider  legisla- 
tion to  force  the  President  t^  act.  The  Ad- 
ministration asked  the  Ctongr  ■  to  delay  this 
legislation,  promising  to  dellv:.-  its  own  bill 
to  the  Congress  within  a  week.  This  promise 
was  not  kept. 

Shortly  thereafter,  another  person  was  In- 
staUed  as  head  of  the  Administration's  en- 
ergy policy  activities — the  fourth  such  In- 
dividual m  four  months  Like  his  predecessor, 
this  man  promised  to  deHver  an  Adminis- 
tration plan  for  mandatory  fuel  allocation  to 
the  Congress.  That  plan  was  never  delivered. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Administra- 
tion's lack  of  basic  honesty  that  this  person, 
who  himself  asked  the  Congres  to  delay  ac- 
tion on  its  energy  legislation,  has  now  icined 
in  the  Administration's  well -orchestrated  at- 
tempts to  blame  Congress  for  delaying  action. 
At  long  last,  well  past  the  eleventh  hour, 
the  Administration  has  Implemented  a  man- 
datory allocaMon  program  for  propane  and 
middle  distillates— and  they  are  Implement- 
ing the  program  badly.  T>'plcal  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's errors  Is  Its  failure  to  provide 
the  proper  administrative  framework  f^r  the 
program.  The  middle  distillates  proE-ram 
(home  heating  and  dlesel  oils)  has  been  so 
badly  handled  that  governors  from  around 
the  country— who  are  desperately  concerned 
about  solving  the  energy  shortages  In  their 
states — have  actually  had  to  write  to  ask  the 
Administration  to  withdraw  the  program  for 
a  month  and  then  to  try  again  to  implement 
It  properly. 

It  seems  that  the  Administration  began 
the  program  Tvlthout  first  writing  the  neces- 
sary forms  or  obtaining  staff  to  handle  the 
program:  for  example,  there  are  only  two 
people  In  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  m  one 
major  West  Coast  city  to  handle  literally 
thousands  of  Inquiries  as  to  how  the  alloca- 
tion program  is  to  be  carried  out 

Among  the  distributors  and  the  States,  who 
are  supposed  to  carry  out  the  prosram  no 
one  really  knows  how  it  should  operate  and 
confusion  reigns.  This  has  occirred  because 
the  program  was  Implemented  with  sc  li'tle 
planning  and  forethought.  The  .Administra- 
tion was  caught  totally  unprepared  reveal- 
ing once  again  their  lack  of  adequate  poMcy 
planning. 

However,  even  If  it  had  been  administered 
properly  bureaucratlcally.  the  Admln!<--ra- 
tlon's  program  would  still  have  fallen  far 
short  of  what  Is  needed  because  thev  have 
failed  until  Just  recently,  at  the  end  of 
November,   to   try    to  Introduce   any   svsiem 
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of  prlonue*  (or  Allocating  fuel  among  various 
kinds  of  uMrs.  Under  th«  syatem  originally 
Imposed  by  the  President,  merry -go- rounds 
and  pleasure  boats  got  the  same  priority  for 
oU  a«  hoapltals,  schools  and  public  utilities. 
Unbelievably,  the  Administration  waited  un- 
til the  end  of  November,  when  freeelng 
weather  had  already  struck  many  parts  ot 
the  Nation,  to  provide  special  fuel  allocations 
to  such  Indiistrtee  as  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry, which  desperately  needs  increased 
fuel  supplies  In  order  to  mine  the  coal  to 
make  up  for  the  missing  oU. 

By  now.  however,  the  priority  system  may 
not  matter  anyway.  The  Administration  has 
dragged  Its  feet  so  long  that  It  is  almost  too 
late  to  make  meaningful  home  heating  oil 
allocations  before  winter  sets  in.  And.  even 
more  incomprehensible  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Administration  has  failed — even  at  this  late 
date — to  provide  mandatory  allocation  of 
residual  oil.  which  fuels  heavy  Industry. 
Thus,  even  though  the  shortage  of  residual 
oU  may  reach  37  percent  nationwide  accord- 
ing to  the  Administration's  own  advisory 
council,  President  Nixon  still  has  not  faced 
up  to  the  need  for  mandatory  allocation  of 
all  oil  products  Shortages  of  residual  oil  on 
the  East  Coast  may  come  close  to  the  50  per- 
cent level,  forcing  drastic  curtailment  of 
production  and  consequent  declines  in  em- 
ployment. The  President  has  had  authority 
to  Impose  a  mandatory  control  program  on 
residual  oil  for  a  very  long  time,  but  even  now 
he  still  refuses  to  use  It  and  so  the  Congress 
Is  preparing  legislation  to  force  him  to  take 
this  obviously  essential  step. 

Federal  energy  conservation 

The  President  ordered  reduction  In  the 
Federal  government's  consumption  of  energy. 
which  Is  all  to  the  good.  The  President  has 
not  been  alone,  however.  In  his  concern 
about  Pederal  government  energy  conserva- 
tion. For  example,  earlier  this  year,  the  Con- 
gress passed  an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  stating 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  "that  prompt  effec- 
tive action  be  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  conserve  Important  petroleum  re- 
sources" and  directing  the  Secretary  to  Ini- 
tiate conservation  measures  not  incompatible 
with  national  defense.  The  7  percent  reduc- 
tion In  the  Federal  government's  consump- 
tion of  energy  which  President  NUon  has  Jxist 
ordered  follows  the  pattern  set  by  Congress. 

The  most  notable  fact  about  all  the  above 
emergency  actions  taken  by  the  President  Is 
that  they  represent  a  terribly  belated  and 
inadequate  effort  by  the  Administration  to 
come  to  terms  with  energy  shortages  by  using 
legislative  authority  granted  years  ago  by  the 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  avert  the  crisis  we 
now  are  facing. 

President  Nlzon  has  Implied  that  he  has 
taken  meaningful  steps  to  counteract  energy 
shortages.  But  he  has  greatly  overstated  the 
possible  beneficial  effects  of  his  program  and 
has  thus  misled  the  American  people  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  readily  solvlug  our 
energy  supply  problems.  In  reality,  the  Preel- 
dent's  actions  constitute  far  too  little  effort 
at  this  late  date. 

Purthermore.  the  President  has  Implied 
that  It  is  he  who  Is  leading  in  the  fight  to 
conserve  energy  when.  In  fact,  the  Congress 
has  In  every  instance  preceded  the  President 
In  acting  to  control  and  conserve  energy  us- 
age by  granting  the  Executive  branch  the  re- 
quired authorities — authorities  which  the 
President  has  steadfastly  refused,  and  Is  still 
refusing,  to  utilize. 

The  Congress  has  actually  found  It  neces- 
sary to  prepare  remadlal  legislation  to  force 
the  President  to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis, 
such  as  the  legislation  forcing  the  President 
to  Institute  a  mandatory  allocation  system 

m      THX    JfTIOIf    KKCOKD    OW    EKTXCT     MATTXXS 

nczxccTfCT  umovnjkTTTx  ruoroeAiM 
I  believe  I  have  dealt  adequately  with  the 
mlslmpresslons  created  by  the  President  oon- 


oenUng  the  m— n t ngf ulness  of  his  einergency 
actions  taken  early  in  November  But  what 
of  the  future,  what  of  President  Nixon's  new 
emergency  legislative  program  unveUed  be- 
fore the  American  public  on  national  tele- 
vision? 

The  really  new  legislative  ideas,  as  the 
President  himself  was  practically  forced  to 
admit,  are  coming  out  of  the  Congress. 

There  was  not  a  single  Administration  Item 
in  the  emergency  package  Every  single  pro- 
posal mentioned  by  President  Nixon  as  p»n 
of  "his"  program  was  contained  In  energy 
bills  Introduced  months  ago  and  already  weU 
along  in  the  Congress — energy  conservation 
bills  which  the  Administration  has  been  op- 
posing and  delaying. 

The  Administration's  about-face  on  this 
matter  is  really  quite  incredible — from  op- 
posing and  delaying  energy  conservation 
measures  which  the  Congress  has  fashioned 
to  claiming  these  Congressional  bills  as  the 
Presidents  own  program,  and  criticizing  the 
Congreos  for  acting  too  slowly  on  the  same 
Oongresslonal  bills  they  have  been  opposing. 
All  this  In  a  matter  of  weeks. 

President  Nlzon.  In  bis  November  address, 
made  several  references  to  his  energy  mes- 
sages and  to  his  desire  that  Congress  act 
quickly  on  emergency  legislation  designed  to 
counteract  the  energy  crlds. 

The  implication  of  the  President's  remarks 
was  that  the  Congress  has  been  dragging  its 
feet  while  the  President  is  in  a  hurry  to  im- 
plement emergency  legislation.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

Once  again,  the  President  has  attempted  to 
convey  a  misleading  impression  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  President  bad  no  program  for  emer- 
gency legislation.  Virtually  all  the  prepara- 
tory work  for  meeting  the  energy  crisis  was 
done  In  the  Congress,  not  the  Executive 
branch.  Every  emergency  program  mentioned 
by  the  President  originated  In  the  Congress 
and  had  never  been  mentioned  prior  to  this 
time  by  the  President  in  any  of  his  energy 
messages. 

Tapping  of  the  Naval  petroleum  reserves 
was  never  mentioned  by  the  President  prior 
to  early  November  as  a  possible  solution.  In 
the  short  term,  to  our  energy  crisis.  This  au- 
thority weis.  however,  contained  In  major 
Congressional  energy  Initiatives,  In  case  dire 
emergency  should  force  this  last-resort  ac- 
tion. 

Reducing  speed  limits  on  Federal  highways 
to  conserve  gasoline  had  never  been  men- 
tioned by  President  Nixon  prior  to  his  No- 
vember address,  but  such  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  June. 

President  Nixon  has  never  In  his  energy 
messages,  or  elsewhere,  mentioned  returning 
to  daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-round  basts 
until  his  "request"  for  this  authority  from 
the  Congress.  Major  Congressional  legislation. 
prepared  long  before  the  President  spoke, 
however,  already  Included  this  provision 
which.  It  Is  estimated,  will  bring  a  3  %  savings 
In  fuel  consumption. 

General  energy  conservation  measures, 
such  as  restrictions  on  working  hours,  had 
never  been  mentioned  by  the  President  In 
any  of  his  energy  addresses.  Congressional 
legislation,  on  the  other  band,  already  In- 
cluded these  provisions  and  the  Congress  was 
preparing  to  force  them  on  a  President  who 
had  been  totally  unwilling  to  implement 
brotul  energy  control  measures. 

Standby  rationing  authority  Is  one  of  the 
measures  which  President  Nixon  stated  that 
"It  Is  Imperative  "  that  he  receive  before  the 
Congress  recesses.  Congressional  legislation, 
however,  already  contained  rationing  author- 
ity, and  the  Congress  was  preparing  to  force 
this  authority  on  a  President  who,  thus  far. 
had  been  unwilling  to  Implement  even  the 
mandatory  allocation  authority  which  had 
been  granted  to  him  years  ago  and  strength- 
ened last  spring. 

President    Nixon    requested    authority   to 
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regxilate  schedules  c^  trains,  ablps.  and  other 
carriers,  including  speed  limits,  in  order  to 
ecouomuse  on  fuel  consumption.  This  was 
the  first  the  Congress  had  ever  heard  of  the 
Presidents  interest  in  such  measures  Major 
Congressional  legislation,  however,  had  al- 
ready been  prepared,  providing  the  required 
authority. 

Thus,  without  exception,  the  emergency 
authorities  which  President  Nixon  "re- 
quested" from  the  Congress  In  early  Novem- 
t>er  were  in  fact  authorities  which  a  deter- 
mined Congress  was  about  to  thrust  upon 
him.  The  President's  "emergency  energy 
conservation"  program  did  not  exist  It  was 
simply  a  compilation  of  legislation  already 
pending  In  the  Congress— legislation  which 
the  Congress  was  about  to  pass  and  to  force 
upon  a  President  who  had  been  reluctant  to 
use  even  the  authorities  which  he  already 
had. 

IV.  TKX  NIXON  BICOBO  ON  BNEBGV   MAmOlS HIS 

OaiCINAL     LECISLATIVX     PBCK3BAM 

As  for  the  President's  seven-item  legisla- 
tive request  last  spring,  concerning  which 
the  President  criticized  the  Congress  In  his 
November  address,  this  program  is  simply 
Inconsequential  in  relation  to  the  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation  over  the  coming  decades. 

The  President  attempted  to  convey  to  the 
American  people  the  impression  that  the 
Congress,  by  not  passing  the  requested  legis- 
lation, was  delaying  the  Nation's  long-term 
energy  development  In  fact,  however,  the 
seven  pieces  of  "major  legislation'  which  the 
President  criticized  the  Congress  for  not 
passing  are  practically  a  Joke  In  terms  of 
solving  our  real  long  term  energy  needs 

The  Santi  Barbara  Channel  legislation 
permits  the  Federal  government  to  repur- 
chase 35  oil  leases  In  the  SanU  Barbara 
Channel  and  compensates  for  this  by  open- 
ing drUllng  on  certain  public  lands.  This  is 
hardly  a  "major  "  piece  of  energy  develop- 
ment legislation;  and  furthermore,  the  Ad- 
ministration apparently  is  about  to  change 
course  and  request  reopening  of  drlllliig  after 
all  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel — the  site 
of  the  disastrous  1969  oil  spill. 

Furthermore,  the  opening  for  commercial 
production  of  the  Elk  HUls.  California.  Naval 
Oil  Reserve  and  other  Naval  Reserves  Is 
fraught  with  danger  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

These  Reserves  were  created  for  a  pur- 
pose— to  provide  a  sure  supply  of  oU  for  use 
in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Only  as  a  last  resort  should  these  Reserves 
be  Upped — not  frivolously  by  a  President 
who  does  not  believe  we  have  a  severe  energy 
shortage,  who  U  stUl  unwilling  to  use  his 
full  petroleum  allocation  authority,  and  who 
is  not  yet  willing  to  admit  that  more  than 
"stand-by"  consumer  gasoline  rationing  au- 
thority Is  needed. 

If  we  have.  Indeed,  come  to  our  last  resort, 
then  let  the  President  so  acknowledge  by 
taking  the  kind  of  stringent  conservation 
measures  the  situation  calls  for — and  ac- 
knowledge also  his  responsibility  for  placing 
our  Nation  in  a  bind  In  which  we  sacrifice 
either  our  energy  production  and  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  by  not  using  oil  from  the  Naval 
Reserves — or  we  dip  Into  the  Naval  Reserves 
and  sacrifice  the  future  security  of  our 
Nation. 

We  have  a  President  who  seems  constantly 
to  present  us  with  two  bad  alternatives  and 
no  good  choices. 

For  my  own  part.  I  find  It  very  strange 
policy  Indeed  to  propose  that  the  civilian 
economy  draw  on  the  military  reserves  In  the 
same  week  that  the  Pentagon  has  begu:. 
commandeering  civilian  oil  supplies  under 
the  the  Defense  Production  Act  because  the 
military  is  running  out  of  fuel. 

The  Slectric  FacilitUt  Siting  Act  deals,  not 
very  well,  with  a  small  and  possibly  unre- 
solvable  problem  which  the  AEC  has  already 
taken  Independent  steps  to  deal  with  The 
bill  Is  drafted  so  badly  that  even  the  power 
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companies,  who  It  is  supposed  to  help,  op- 
posed It.  It  does  not  have  a  chance  of  going 
anywhere  In  the  form  in  which  the  Admin- 
istration submitted  It  Only  a  great  deal  of 
effort  by  the  Congress  could  possibly  put  this 
bill  Into  workable  shape. 

The  Mined  Areas  Protection  Act  Is  the  Ad- 
ministration's strlp-mlning  bUl  and  is  widely 
viewed  as  a  "sell-out."  The  bill  would  allow 
strip-mining  to  go  unregulated  for  several 
years.  Its  provisions  are  weak  and  non- 
specific, and  even  the  Administration's  own 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  opposed 
the  bill.  Much  better  legislation  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Congress  and  has  already 
passed  one  body 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  Amendments  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Organic  Act — 
the  Alaska  Pipeline  bill  has  been  enacted, 
and  in  much  better  form  than  the  Nixon  ver- 
sion Even  so.  It  will  be  years  before  this 
measure  caji  bring  some  limited  relief  to  our 
energy  supply  problems. 

F\irthermore,  when  the  Congress  enacted 
this  legislation,  it  added  vitally  needed  pro- 
visions to  aid  small  businesses  and  con- 
sumers— causing  tiie  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  President,  to  threaten 
veto  of  the  bill. 

The  Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Act  Is  an- 
other measure  which  is  years  away  from  hav- 
ing any  Impact  on  our  very  immediate  and 
urgent  energy  supply  problems.  Deepwater 
ports  are  controversial;  they  certainly  won't 
contribute  to  American  energy  "self-suffl- 
clency";  and  these  ports  take  years  to  con- 
struct. 

To  call  for  emergency  energy  crisis  Ipgisia- 
tlon  for  deepwat«r  ports  at  this  particular 
time  Is  rather  like  asking  for  emergency  leg- 
islation to  build  a  bucket  for  a  dry  well. 

The  Natural  Gas  Supply  Act  would  remove 
all  regulation  from  well-head  prices.  This  la 
a  controversial  Issue  and,  most  Importantly, 
Increasing  gas  prices  will  not  increase  our  in- 
ground  energy  reserves,  and  this  Is  our  real 
long-term  problem. 

In  short,  these  seven  pieces  of  "major  leg- 
islation" which  the  President  criticized  the 
Congress  for  not  passing  are  for  the  most 
part  Insignificant  or  so  bad  that  they  should 
not  pass  All  these  bills  are  inconsequential 
for  the  short  term  The  only  meaningful  bills 
for  the  long  term  were  the  Alaska  Pipeline 
and  Deepwater  Ports  The  Pipeline  bill  has 
been  enscted,  and  Deepwater  Ports  legisla- 
tion Is  well  along.  Both  bills  originated  in 
Congress,  and  neither  bill  began  with  a  Presi- 
dential Initiative.  Unfortunately,  neither  bill 
can  make  substantial  contributions  to  our 
energy  supply  situation  In  the  near  term. 

V     THK     NIXON     RECOKD     ON     KNEBGT     MATTEKS 

POLICIX8    CONTBIBUTINO    TO    CTTBRINT    BHORT- 
ikCES 

The  Nixon  Administration's  failures  In 
dealing  with  energy  problems  are  not  limited 
to  the  lack  of  adequate  plans  to  deal  with  the 
shortages  which  are  now  upon  u*. 

In  fact,  the  President's  policies  of  years 
past  have  In  large  measure  actually  created 
the  grave  difficulties  In  which  our  Nation 
has  been  placed 

Probably  the  outstanding  example  of  bad 
Administration  policies  Mes  In  Its  handling 
of  the  oil  Import  control  program.  This  pro- 
pram,  which  discouraged  entry  of  foreign  oil, 
resulted  In  artificially  high  prices  for  do- 
mestic oil  and  a  consequent  unnecessarily 
heavy  drawing  on  our  domestic  oil  reserves. 

In  1970 — three  years  ago — President  Nix- 
on's own  blue-ribbon  Cabinet-level  Task 
Force  recommended  abolishing  the  oil  Im- 
port quotas.  The  Task  Force,  like  Members 
of  the  Congress,  could  see  the  energy  short- 
age coming  and  the  damage  the  import 
quotas  were  doing  in  America. 

But — incredible  as  It  Is — only  this  year. 
In  the  face  of  tremendous  pressure,  did  the 
Administration  finally  dump  the  Import  con- 
trol program — a  program  which  has  made 
us  use  up  our  domestic  oil   reserves  much 


faster  than  we  otherwise  would  have  and 
which  has  discouraged  us  from  building  the 
refinery  capacity  which  could  have  helped 
us  avoid  last  winter's  oil  shortage  and  this 
summers  gasoline  shortage. 

Some  statistics  here  will  help  show  how 
long  the  Administration  remained  unwilling 
to  deal  reaUstlcally  In  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  with  growing  energy  shortages. 

By  1972,  several  years  after  shortages  had 
become  apparent,  the  Administration  was 
flnaUy  wUling  to  admit  that  petroleum  scar- 
cities were  occurring,  and  so  the  President 
authorized  entry  of  another  230,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day. 

By  this  time,  even  the  oU  companies,  and 
especially  Independent  refiners  and  distribu- 
tors, were  pleading  with  the  Administration 
to  discard  the  Import  control  program  and 
for  an  increase  in  supplies 

The  Administration,  however,  remained 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  Import  control 
program:  by  the  end  of  August,  1973 — about 
a  year  ago  and  two  years  after  the  Task 
Force  report— the  official  Administration  po- 
sition, as  expressed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, was  that  no  real  shortage  existed  and 
that  not  more  than  an  additional  50.000  bar- 
rels of  oil  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported. 
This  position  18  almost  unbelievable  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  by  this  time  distillate  stocks 
had  dropped  to  25%  below  the  1971  level. 
Yet  the  Administration  still  hung  on  to  the 
impwrt  control  program. 

By  January.  1973.  the  Administration  had 
had  to  Increase  oil  imports  by  915,000  barrels 
per  day  over  the  1972  level— a  tacit  admis- 
sion of  the  total  inacctiracy  of  its  earlier  po- 
sition. Stocks  were  stUl  in  terribly  depleted 
condition,  but  despite  this  fact,  not  one 
single  refiner  was  granted  additional  imports 
as  large  as  had  been  requested.  Refineries 
were  running  well  below  capacity,  and  no 
oil  was  available  because  the  Administration 
would  not  allow  more  to  enter  the  country. 
Last  spring,  the  Administration  finally  dis- 
continued the  oil  import  control  program 
and  now.  less  than  a  year  after  belatedly 
dropping  the  Import  control  program,  the 
Administration  tells  us  that  we  will  be  be- 
tween 20  and  30  percent  short  of  needed  pe- 
troleum supplies   by   next   spring. 

Even  the  major  oil  companies  were  finally 
urging  the  Administration  to  end  the  Im- 
port control  program  before  the  President 
finally  dumped  it,  not  in  1970  or  1971,  when 
It  might  have  done  some  good,  but  in  1973 
when  the  shortages  were  already  upon  us 
and  we  had  become  terribly  vulnerable  to  oil 
cut-offs  such  as  we  now  face. 

Par  from  planning  rationally  for  future 
scarcities,  the  NUon  Administration  has, 
through  deliberate  policy,  placed  our  Na- 
tion In  Its  present  dangerous  situation. 

The  Administration's  handling  of  the  im- 
port control  program  not  only  kept  badly 
needed  oil  out  of  the  country,  but  also  had 
the  secondary  effect  of  preventing  construc- 
tion of  needed  refineries  in  the  United  States. 
The  oU  Industry  knew  that  the  import  con- 
trol program  could  not  last  much  longer,  and 
refiners  preferred  to  wait  for  government  ac- 
tion on  long  range  policies  concerning  dis- 
tillate and  heavy  fuel  oUs  before  mit.ifing 
commitments  to  buUdhig  new  refineries. 
Needless  to  say,  real  long-range  policies  never 
materialized  In  the  Nixon  Admlnistratloln. 

Continuation  of  the  Import  control  pro- 
gram long  past  Its  useful  life  would  alone 
have  resulted  in  serious  energy  shortages  In 
the  United  States  this  winter,  Arab  embargo 
or  not.  But  the  Administration  exacerbated 
the  shortages  of  petroleum  products  by  mis- 
handling the  price  control  program  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

The  August,  1971,  price  freeze  set  gasoline 
prices  at  seasonal  highs  and  heating  oil  prices 
at  off-season  lows.  This  resulted  in  refiners 
converting  a  maximum  percentage  of  the 
limited  crude  oil  Imports  they  were  able  to 
obtain   Into  gasoline  rather   than   Into   fuel 


oil.  This  was  a  major  factor  in  causing  the 
alarming  low  fuel  oil  stocks  of  the  summer 
of  1973. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Nixon  Administration,  through  It*  unwise 
continuation  of  the  import  control  program 
and  handling  of  price  control  authoritv  has 
contributed  substantially  to  creating'  our 
present  energy  shortages. 

VI.  THK  NtXON  RECORD  ON  INIBGT  MArTERS 

RX8KARCU  AND  DEVKLOPMXNT 

Unforttmately.  the  Administration's  record 
on  energy  research  and  development  is  no 
more  impressive  than  its  handling  of  the  Im- 
port program  and  price  controls. 

After  a  very  heavy  prodding  from  Congress, 
President  Nixon  flnaUy  publicly  adopted  a  re- 
search and  development  program  about  half 
the  size  of  that  proposed  by  Congressional 
leaders.  The  Nixon  Initiative — announced 
with  much  fanfare— was  to  be  a  five-year  $10 
blUion  research  and  development  program 
Unfortunately,  the  President's  statements 
about  his  program  were  very  misleading  It 
has  become  apparent  that  fully  two- thirds  of 
the  funds  for  the  "new"  program  are  funds 
already  budgeted  Only  about  one-third.  M.5 
bUlion,  is  new  money,  and  the  rest  is  slmplv 
a  result  of  reshuffling  existing  budget  titles  to 
place  activities  only  vaguely  connected  with 
energy  research  and  development  under  this 
heading 

This  Nixon  program  Is  not  alated  to  take 
eflect  untU  fiscal  year  1975— when  we  are 
suffering  severe  energy  shortages  now — and 
most  of  the  research  and  development 
money  is  slated  for  the  breeder  reactor,  a 
program  that  may  help  us  by  1990,  but  cer- 
tainly not  before  that  time. 

Furthermore,  the  breeder  reactor  Is  a 
classic  case  of  putting  all  the  eggs  m  one 
basket— nowhere  in  the  President's  program 
are  there  sufficient  funds  for  coal  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction  programs  which  we 
need  now,  which  we  can  count  on  to  help  us 
solve  our  pressing  energy  supply  problems 
from  now  until  the  breeder  reactor  could  be 
available. 

The  way  the  President  plans  to  use  the 
totally  Inadequate  $700  million  per  year  In 
new  money  wUl  not  give  oui  Nation  anything 
like   self-sufficiency    in    the   years   ahead. 

But  then,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  really  asking  for  $700  million 
annuaUy  in  new  money.  Following  the  June 
29th  announcement  of  the  President's  so- 
called  "$10  bUllon  dollar"  program,  he  actu- 
ally asked  for  an  additional  $115  mUlion  for 
fiscal  year  1974  And.  In  his  October  llth 
message,  the  President  did  not  mention  that 
$60  million  of  this  $116  million  dollar  amount 
had  already  been  appropriated  bv  Congress 
so  the  new  "$10  billion  dollar"  program  reaUy 
amounts  to  $65  million  in  hard  cash  this 
year — an  Inconsequential  change  in  budget 
priorities  by  Federal  standards,  and  a  mean- 
ingless amount  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  mean- 
ingful energy  research  and  development. 

Indicative  of  the  Administration's  real  po- 
sition on  energy  research  and  development 
is  the  fact  that,  on  the  very  night  the  Presi- 
dent spoke,  none  of  the  Congresslonallv  ap- 
propriated  funds— which   were   In   exc«»s  of 

the  President's  original  budget  request had 

been  released  for  agency  use 

The  President's  claims  to  the  Nation  re- 
garding his  efforts  to  solve  the  energy  crisis 
have  misled  the  American  people  at  a  time 
when  It  Is  terribly  Important  that  they  be 
told  the  trtith  In  truth,  the  President  has  no 
real  program  with  which  to  face  our  energy 
crisis  The  Administration's  fourth  so-called 
energy  research  and  development  program. 
mlstltled  "Project  Independence."  exists 
largely  on  paper 

A  program  does  exist,  fashioned  by  the 
Congress  against  the  will  of  a  reluctant 
President.  But  the  Administration  appe*r«  to 
lack  the  leadership  needed  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram out  suoceasfully. 
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Vn.    THE    RBCORD   OF   THX   CONGSXSS   ON    KXmOT 
ICATTXRS 

I  believe  that  a  more  realistic  assesamsnt 
of  the  Congress's  and  the  Prealdent's  efforta 
to  aolve  the  energy  crUds  can  be  obtained 
from  actual  records,  rather  than  from  Ad- 
ministration speeches.   For  example: 

More  than  t^O  million  In  energy  research 
and  development  money  from  Public  Worts- 
Atomic  Energy  Cocmnlsalon  approprtatlona 
has  been  impounded  by  the  President's  Offlc« 
of  Management  and  Budget.  This  Includes 
funds  for  geothermal,  solar,  gas.  and  nuclear 
power  research. 

Congre«8  appropriated  623  million  more 
than  the  President's  budget  requested  for 
coal  gaslflcatlou  and  liquefaction. 

The  President's  budget  requested  $4  mil- 
lion for  geothermal  research.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $11  million,  so  OMB  Impounded 
»7  million  In  funds  for  this  promising  energy 
research  program,  again  Impounding  funds 
badly  needed  for  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  la 
blocking  construction  of  $4  million  dollars 
In  power  units  on  the  Columbia  River — 
where  Jobs  are  now  being  lost  because  of  In- 
suiBclent  energy  supplies.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  had  testified  In  pre- 
vious years  that  a  power  deficiency  In  the 
area  was  Imminent,  and  Congress  bad  set  the 
target  date  for  operation  of  the  power  units 
at  1975.  However,  because  of  Administration 
Impoundments,  the  date  has  slipped  back  to 
1981. 

If  the  past  Is  prelude  to  the  future,  as  I 
believe  that  It  Is,  Congress  will  continue  to 
appropriate  funds  badly  needed  for  energy 
research,  and  the  President  will  continue  to 


refuse  to  spend  them,  while  simultaneously 
announcing  grandiose  plans  for  meeting  Im- 
possible goals. 

Thus  we  should  not  be  too  surprised  if  In 
the  near  future  we  hear  about  Congressional 
battles  with  the  Administration  over  freeing 
Impounded  energy  research  and  development 
funds  while  the  President  Is  teUlng  the 
American  people  that  his  $10  billion  paper 
program — really  largely  a  reshuffling  of  exist- 
ing energy  funds — Is  going  to  meet  the  al- 
most impoeslble  goal  of  freeing  America  of 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  sources  within 
the  next  six  years. 

If  America  had  to  wait  for  President  Nixon, 
bis  energy  advisers,  and  his  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  there  would  be  no  prog- 
ress at  all  on  the  energy  front.  Portunately, 
however,  the  Congress  has  been  very  active 
on  energy  problems: 

While  President  Nixon  loaed  the  Import 
control  program  to  prevent  oil  from  enter- 
ing the  country  and  thus  prevented  a  build 
up  In  our  danegrously  low  fuel  stocks.  Con- 
gress has  been  holding  hearings  and  report- 
ing thoughtful  legislation  to  Improve  our 
jxjsltlon  in  nearly  every  area  of  energy  sup- 
ply policy. 

The  Congress  granted  authority  to  the 
President  for  the  emergency  actions  he  be- 
latedly took  several  years  prior  to  the  Presl- 
dents  using  these  authorities. 

The  "emergency  legislation"  which  the 
President  has  now  belatedly  requested  Is  in 
fact  merely  an  echo  of  legislation  fashioned 
carefully  by  the  Congress  over  the  last  year. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  appropri- 
ated more  energy  research  and  development 
funds  than  the  President  has  been  willing  to 
spend.  As  recently  as  last  summer,  two  Cab- 


inet Secretaries  testified  before  Congress  in 
opposition  to  the  Congress'  plans  for  a  large- 
scale  energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

In    the    last    few    weeks    alone,    both    the 
Wall   Street  Journal   and   the   OU    and   Gas 

Journal — the  Bible  of  the  energy  industry 

have  carried  articles  a<.knowledglng  how 
the  Congress  has  seized  the  lead  on  energy 
supply  problems  after  the  Nixon  Admims- 
tratlon  proved  incapable  of  supplying  the 
leadership  the  Nation  needs  As  the  OU  and 
Oas  Journal  stated.  Just  before  the  Presi- 
dent's most  recent  energy  message.  October 
29.  1973, 

"The  Nixon  Administration  Is  losing  to 
Congress  the  initiative  on  energy  policy.  This 
Is  especially  true  of  emergency  measures. 
Initially  the  White  House  was  reluctant  to 
use  the  authority  to  allocate  oil  granted  In 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  Now.  the 
President  Is  at  the  point  of  getting  manda- 
tory allocation  across  the  board  shoved  down 
his  throat  by  Congress.  .  .  ."' 

Twenty-eight  committees  of  Congress  have 
held  more  than  500  days  of  hearliigs  on  en- 
ergy Issues  this  year  More  than  700-energy- 
related  bills  have  been  lntrodu"ed  and  many 
of  these  have  been,  or  soon  will  be,  en- 
acted. Each  will  make  a  contribution  to  re- 
lieving America's  energy  shortage.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  In  Congress  have 
been  working  on  energy  prot:.ms.  after  be- 
coming concerned  about  the  Administra- 
tion's obvious  lack  of  leadership  and  In- 
capacity In  this  eirea. 

There  follows  a  table  showing  major  en- 
ergy legislation  receiving  Congressional  ac- 
tion this  yeekr  aloiu> : 


ENERGY  LEGISUTION  RECEIVING  ACTION  IN  THE  930  CONGRESS 


Bill 


House  report      Date  passed 


S«nite  report      Date  passed 


Public  Law 


S.  70— Council  on  Energy  Policy .....„„ 

S.  26»— National  Land  Use  PoHcy.. „ '. 

f^si^^?""'^'*''/''*'.*"'"*'^'- --. .viT — v^v/^v^v^vx>^^y^^)^y^''i^'9''"i^v^ 

S.  39»— Economic  SlaBlluation  Act  Amendments  of  1970 ........ (H  R  6168)93-114   Apr.  16,1973 

S.  425 — Regulation  ot  Surface  Mining     V.lllll' 

S.  1081  — Rights-ot-Way  Across  Federal  Lands  (Alaska  Plp«Un«)„.„ . rirririrri"""!   (H.R  9130)  jS^U'Aut    2  1973 

S.  1501— Witer  Resources  Planning  Act.  Authorizations ".."""!"'  (H  R.  5338)  93-266    June  19*  1973 

S  1570 — Emergency  Petroleum  Allwation  Act  ol  1973 r—IIIiniriJrH.R  9681)  93-531    Oct  17  1973 

S.  1823— Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration,  CoaftriMUon  ol  Hnd. 


S.  1993— EURATOM  Cooperation  AcL „ riirillll'VHR '8867)93-385    JiJlV  30  1973" 

<■>««.     T^  A 43-280  (H.R.  8662)    June  25, 1973 


S   1994-AEC  Authoriii'ion 

S  2176— Energy  Conservation 

H.R.  5441- Oil  Pollution  Act.  amendmant 

H.R.  57;7-Ho0b>  Protection  Act- 

H.R.  891' -Interior  Appropnations 

H.R.  8947-Piiblic  Wofks.  AEC  AppropnaOofis 


93-137  May     8.1973 

93-159  May   16.1973 

93-322  June  27. 1973 

93-327  June  28, 1973 


93  114 
93-197 
93-20 
93-63 
93^02 
93-207 
93-174 
93-159 
93-340 
93-341 
93-224 
93-409 
93-405 
93-345  (S.  1880) 
93-632 
93-338 


May   10,1973 

June  21.1973 

Feb.  21, 1973  93-32 

Mar.  20. 1973  93-28 

Oct     9,1973 

July   17.1973  93-153 

May  30,1973  93-55 

June    5,1973  93- 

July   25,1973 

July  26.1973  93-88 

June  25. 1973  93-60 

Sept  24,1973 93-119 

Aug.     2,1973  

Aug.    1.  1973  93-120 

July   23,1973  93-97 


While  the  Congress  has  been  moving  for- 
ward steadily  on  energy  legislation,  the  Nix- 
on Administration  has  been  opposing  meas- 
ures  which   would   help   alleviate   shortages 

For  example.  President  Nixon  has  threat- 
ened to  veto  the  Congress'  Mass  Transit 
bill — one  of  the  most  obvious  and  best  solu- 
tions for  getting  the  gas-gtizzUng  cars  otT 
the  road.  More  than  20  million  Americans 
use  mass  transit  facilities  every  day,  and 
the  possibility  of  tnasstvely  increasing  this 
num'oer  by  making  mass  transit  more  flexi- 
ble, efficient,  comfortable,  reliable  and  safe, 
offers  one  of  our  Nation's  best  hopes  for  re- 
ducing our  Nation's  energy  consumption. 

Unfortunately.  President  Nixon  Is  appar- 
ently planning  to  veto  this  legislation. 

When  the  Congress  has  passed  sound  pol- 
icies In  the  energy  field,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  implemented  them  badly,  for 
example,  the  mandatory  fuel  allocation  pro- 
visions. 

As  another  example,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  In  1970,  which 
provided  for  leasing  geothermal  resoxirces 
on  Federal  lands.  It  has  taken  the  .Admin- 
istration three  years  to  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram to  tap  this  valuable  and  promising 
energy  resource  Meanwhile,  final  regulations 
have  not  yet  been  issued,  and  the  Nation  Is 
denied  the  use  of  this  source  of  energy  by 
Administration  delays  and  Incompetence. 


President  NUon  has  tried  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  energy  supply  problems 
anywhere  he  could — to  the  Congress,  to  our 
rising  standard  of  living,  tuid  to  Interna- 
tional events.  But  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment Is  to  anticipate  and  avert  problems, 
not  to  shift  the  blame  for  failure.  The  Con- 
gress has  been  at  work  on  energy  problems 
and  Is  well  ahead  of  the  President.  The  Ad- 
ministration s  wrong-headed  policies  with 
regard  to  oil  import  controls,  mishandling 
of  price  control  authority,  confused  and  dis- 
jointed leadership,  failure  to  create  energy 
reserves  and  contingency  plans  in  the  face 
of  obvious  political  instability  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  general  lack  of  foresight  and  care- 
ful planning  have  been  the  primary  factors 
In  creating  the  difficult  situation  In  which 
our  Nation  now  finds  itself. 

Most  Americans  know  these  facts — and 
those  who  do  not  will  soon  come  to  realize 
them  when  they  are  huddled  around  the 
fireplace  trying  to  keep  warm  because  there 
Is  no  heating  oil.  The  Administration  has 
endangered  the  safety  and  future  of  America 
through  Its  five  years  of  non-policy  and  bad 
policy  In  the  energy  area,  and  the  Nation  U 
going  to  pay  a  high  price  for  Administration 
failures. 

The  President  spoke  In  hto  most  recent 
energy  message  of  the  lessons  that  could  be 
learned    from    the    State    of    Oregon,    where 


public  cooperation  has  resulted  In  an  8%  re- 
duction In  fuel  consumption.  The  President, 
however,  failed  to  point  out  the  other  lesson 
which  we  can  learn  from  Oregon — that  short- 
ages In  power  have  already  caused  the  dis- 
missal of  almost  1600  workers  In  the  soft 
metals  industry;  that  lack  of  natural  and 
propane  gas  Is  threatening  to  close  down 
sawmills  employing  about  4,000  workers;  and 
that  Inunlnent  closing  of  an  aluminum  plant 
threatens  another  600  Jobs.  And  still  another 
lesson  can  be  learned  from  Oregon:  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Administration  Is  even  now  de- 
laying funds  for  completion  of  the  Columbia 
River  Power  System,  as  factories  close  down 
and  workers  are  laid  off. 

The  American  people  are  now  being  asked 
to  pay  with  their  patriotism  the  price  exacted 
by  the  misguided  policies  and  negligence  of 
the  Nixon  Administration — and  pay  we  will, 
with  our  comfort,  our  standard  of  living,  our 
Jobs,  and  our  futures. 

The  American  people  will  pay  for  the  In- 
competence of  the  Nixon  Administration  but 
they  will  not  forget  it — because  every  cold 
winter  day  will  be  a  reminder  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's errors. 

Vm,    THE    HTTD    FOB    OOVXaNlIIKNT    COOPXIUTION 
AND    HOKBSTT   TM   DKALINO   WrTH   THX   SNZSGT 

cmtsis 

Even  now,  as  President  NUon  speaks  of 
"no  real  suffering"  for  any  American  because 
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of  the  energy  shortages  his  Administration 
has  permitted  and  fostered,  one  of  his  most 
respected  Cabinet  members — somewhat  more 
realistic  than  the  President — Is  speaking  of 
"potential  plant  shutdowns  and  massive  em- 
ployee layoffs," 

The  energy  crisis  Is  upon  us,  and  stlU  the 
Administration  continues  to  speak  with 
many  confused  voices — some  saying  there 
will  be  rationing,  others  saying  there  will 
not;  some  saying  there  will  be  high  unem- 
ployment and  others  saying  there  will  be 
little  economic  effect. 

At  a  time  such  as  this.  It  Is  more  Impor- 
tant than  ever  that  the  American  people 
understand  both  the  severity  of  the  energ>- 
crisis  and  the  fact  that  their  Congress  Is 
hard  at  work  on  legislation  which  will  help 
pull  us  out  of  this  crisis. 

There  Is  also  a  need  for  cooperation  among 
the  branches  of  government  during  time  of 
crisis.  The  Congress  will  work  cooperatively 
wnth  the  President  In  solving  our  energy 
problems — If  this  Is  possible. 

However,  If  forced  by  the  President  Into 
choosing  between  being  honest  with  the  peo- 
ple and  cooperating  with  the  Administration, 
the  Congress  must  of  necessity  choose  to 
maintain  faith  with  the  people. 

This  choice  Is,  In  fact,  the  decision  which 
the  Congress  now  confronts.  We  must  choose 
between  cooperating  with  an  Administration 
which  Is  Intent  on  deceiving  the  American 
people  with  regard  to  both  the  severity  and 
the  causes  of  our  energy  shortages,  and  being 
honest  with  the  people  by  telling  them  that 
we  are  living  on  borrowed  time,  on  our  re- 
serves, and  that  far  more  stringent  allcx;a- 
tlon.  rationing,  and  conservation  measures 
are  our  only  hope  of  ndlng  out  the  difficult 
winter  Just  ahead  and  the  difficult  years 
which  win  follow. 

Cooperation  at  a  time  of  crisis  Is  essential. 
But  It  Is  very  difficult  Indeed  to  cooperate 
with  an  Administration  which  Is  promising 
ple-ln-the-8ky  "self-sufficiency  In  six  years" 
while  It  impounds  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment money.  Despite  Administration 
rhetoric,  the  last  of  the  tankers  from  the 
Middle-East  are  about  to  enter  our  ports, 
and  we  must  sharply  curtail  our  luxuries 
now.  Immediately,  or  we  wUl  find  ourselves 
without  essentials  In  the  very  near  future, 
pterhaps  as  early  as  Janusiry. 

It  will  also  be  difficult  for  the  Congress 
to  cooperate  with  the  President  because  we 
win  have  to  try  to  look  past  the  bitterness 
he  U  engendering  when  he  attempts  to  re- 
write the  history  of  the  energy  crisis,  bo  as 
to  make  It  appear  that  the  Congress  Is  re- 
sponsible for  our  energy  shortages  when,  In 
reality,  the  biirden  of  responsibility  for  neg- 
ligence and  lack  of  foresight  truly  lies  far 
more  heavUy  on  the  Administration. 

If  a  nation  engages  In  fantasy,  reality  will 
crush  It.  And  right  now,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration Is  engaging  in  a  number  of  fantasies: 
that  across-the-board  fuel  allocation  and 
stringent  rationing  are  not  necessary;  that 
we  can  draw  on  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves with  Impunity,  without  endangering 
our  future  security;  that  the  Administration 
has  things  under  control  and  is  doing  enough 
to  head  off  massive  economic  breakdown 
next  spring;  and  that  the  Congress,  and  not 
the  Administration,  Is  responsible  for  the 
long  history  of  mismanagement  and  neglect 
In  which  the  energy  crisis  has  Its  origins. 

The  trouble  with  trying  to  rewrite  history 
to  suit  your  short-term  political  advantage 
Is  that.  In  the  long  run,  it  doeent  work. 
History  catches  up  with  you  and.  If  your 
■tory   was   wrong,   you   pay   the   price. 

This  Is  why  the  Oongress  cannot  permit 
the  AdmlnUtratlon  to  write  Instant  history 
now  concerning  the  origins  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  Administration's  story  on  the  energy 
crisis  is  wrong  and.  If  it  goes  unchallenged, 
history  wUl  catch  up  with  America  Just  as 
surely  as  It  Is  now  catching  up  with  the 
Nixon  Administration. 


THE    55TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mazzoli)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  t±ie 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Derwinski)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
direct  to  the  attention  of  House  Mem- 
bers the  fact  that  on  November  18,  the 
Latvian  people  celebrated  the  55th  an- 
niversarj-  of  their  Independence  Day,  Be- 
cause the  House  was  not  in  session  on 
that  day,  I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  com- 
memorate this  historic  occasion.  This 
great  event  was  celebrated  only  in  the 
free  world  areas  with  an  unfortunate 
feeling  of  sadness,  as  Latvian  emigrees 
throughout  the  world  keeping  alive  the 
historic  nature  of  the  occasion,  could  not 
truly  be  commemorated. 

The  people  of  Latvia  Itself  are  not  per- 
mitted to  celebrate  their  true  independ- 
ence day  which,  by  the  way.  was 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  original 
Russian  Communist  Government. 

It  is  necessarj'  to  remind  the  Members 
that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  sup- 
press the  nationalistic  spirit  of  non-Rus- 
sian Republics  within  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Soviet  Union,  in  Its  deliberate  policy  to 
eliminate  the  theorical  Independence  Oif 
various  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  is  ex-^ 
panding  regional  governmental  struc-  ' 
tures  in  an  efifort  to  blot  out  historic  na- 
tional lines.  The  Latvian  people  as  well  as 
Lithuanians  and  Estonians  are  being  de- 
liberately scattered  about  the  So\1et 
Union  in  order  to  lessen  their  national- 
istic effectiveness. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  all  Amerlcjtns  of 
Latvian  origin  and  to  Latvian  emigree 
groups  throughout  the  free  world  to 
maintain  their  spirit  and  determination 
to  work  for  the  restoration  of  freedom 
to  their  homeland.  The  most  important 
point  to  emphasize  is  that  freedom  will 
not  be  achieved  for  Latvia  or  any  other 
captive  nation  of  communism  if  the 
Western  World  adopts  a  policy  of  co- 
existence with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  brave  people  of  Latvia  suffered 
under  centuries  of  czarist  tyranny  and 
were  rapidly  developing  their  little  na- 
tion when  treacherously  engulfed  by  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  in  June  of  1940. 

Justice  will  certainly  triumph.  In  com- 
memorating the  55th  anniversary  of 
Latvian  independence,  we  look  forward 
to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  freedom 
to  that  brave  little  nation,  when  its  peo- 
ple will  once  again  control  their  own 
democratic  form  of  government  and  re- 
gain their  freedom  from  the  Russian- 
imposed  Communist  rule, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks  an  article  in  the  October 
1973,  Latvian  Information  BuDetln  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  persecution  of 
Latvians  within  the  U.S.S.R. : 
A  Latvian  Couplk  Chau-ences  Sovitt  Dental 
OF  Umighation 

On  January  17,  1973,  Daniel  Bruverls.  28.  a 
citizen  of  Latvia,  was  married  in  Riga  to 
Rudlte  Klavlns,  22,  a  West  German  citizen 
of  Latvian  descent  who  was  on  a  tourist  visit 
to  Latvia  at  that  time  Being  both  of  Bap- 
tist faith,  they  were  married  in  the  Riga  St 
Mathews  Baptist  Church,  where  Bruverls  was 
employed  as  organist.  Their  marriage  was 
also  recorded  In  the  registry  office  of  Riga 
Mr.   Bruverls"  subsequent  application  for  a 


exit  visa  to  Join  his  wife,  who  had  returned 
to  Oeraiany,  was  consistently  turned  down 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  Latvia  and  the 
Soviet  Embassy  m  Bonn  In  July,  as  a  last 
resort,  Bruverls  went  on  a  hunger  strike, 
which  he  continued  for  thirty  days,  visibly 
losing  strength.  Meanwhile,  Mrs  Bruverls 
demonstrated  each  day  In  front  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Bonn.  There  were  also  demon- 
strations by  supporters  cf  the  Bruverls'  in 
other  European  capitals  The  Soviets  finally 
tried  to  counteract  unfavorable  publicity 
by  offering  Mrs.  Bruverls  a  return  visa  allow- 
ing her  to  live  with  her  husband  in  Riga 
for  three  months.  But  the  indomitable  couple 
rejected  this  "kind"  offer  in  the  spirit  of 
Patrick  Henrys  famous  slogan:  "Give  me 
m)erty,  or  give  me  death  '  And  they  won  In 
the  long  run.  with  Bruvens  being  "exptelled" 
from  Soviet  Latvia  for  behavior  unbecoming 
a  Soviet  citizen.  On  September  10  the  happy 
"outcast"  arrived  In  Frankfurt  where  he  was 
met  by  his  wife.  His  possessions  at  arrival 
consisted  of  the  clothes  on  his  back,  and 
his  belief  in  Ood.  However,  being  an  organ- 
ist and  piano  tuner,  he  expects  to  have  no 
difficulty  In  finding  employment  In  Germany 

The  ordeal  of  this  couple  who  wanted  only 
to  be  reunited  in  freedom,  found  a  sympa- 
thetic echo  in  the  free  world's  press,  includ- 
ing the  nmted  States  The  Washington  Star- 
News  of  September  4  carried  a  column  by 
WUllam  P.  Buckley,  the  first  part  of  which 
says: 

"A  letter  from  Tom  Curtis,  talented  car- 
toonist for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  enclos- 
ing a  letter  from  a  correspondent  In  Latvia. 
Yes.  Latvia.  When  V'lshlnsky  came  to  the 
United  Nations  as  the  first  ambassador  of  the 
^.Soviet  Union,  he  was  met  by  the  press  on 
Hiding  and  asked  if  this  was  the  first  time 
he'Xad  been  abroad,  and  he  repiled  with  a 
macaWe  Joke.  Tes,  he  said,  in  a  way  it  was 
his  first  time,  because  the  other  first  time 
didn't  really  count  He  had  gone  as  emis- 
sary of  the  Soviet  Union  to  Latvia.  'But 
when  I  woke  up  the  next  morning,  I  was 
back  in  Russia!'  This  was  shorthand  for  tell- 
ing the  reporters  that  during  the  night,  VI- 
shlnsky  had  organized  a  coup,  and  from 
that  moment  on.  Latvia  became  another  ol 
the  Soviet  Union's  vast  colonies. 

"And.  accordlngy.  Latvia  endures  a  share 
of  Soviet  barbarism.  One  learns  of  a  young 
man,  an  organist  at  the  Baptist  church  at 
Riga.  Danler  Brjverls  married  a  student  at 
Heidelberg.  Germany,  after  having  received 
permission  to  do  so  from  the  authorities. 
Now  the  Latvian  government  refuses  him 
permission  to  emigrate.  Young  Bruverls  has 
begun  a  hunger  strike.  The  correspondent 
writes  that  Americans  should  be  made  aware 
that  the  persecution  In  Russia  Is  not  only 
directed  against  members  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Attention  Sen   Jackson." 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Latvian 
people  commemorated  the  55th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  their  in- 
dependence on  November  18. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  the  use  of  force,  took 
control  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania.  The  independ- 
ence of  Latvia  was  short  lived. 

At  this  time  when  there  is  much  dis- 
cussion of  "detente"  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
the  Soviet  record  of  repression  in  the 
Baltic  States.  We  engage  in  such  fan- 
tasizing at  great  peril  to  ourselves,  as  well 
as  to  human  decency.  No  peace  which  is 
lasting  can  ever  be  achieved  by  turning 
our  backs  upon  historj'  and  Its  lessons. 

Since  June  15.  1940,  the  Baltic  na- 
tions have  lost  more  than  one- fourth 
of  their  combined  population.^  to  the 
ethnically  genocldal  deportation  and  re- 
settlement programs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  programs  continue  today.  Despite 
this  fact,  a  world  which  condemns  gen* 
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oclde  In  Blafra  and  In  Bangladesh,  and 
which  regularly  crltlcUea  the  policies 
concerning  different  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  of  nations  such  as  Portugal  and 
South  Africa,  remains  strangely  silent 
concerning  genocide  In  the  Baltic  States, 
The  US.  Government  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  forced  Incorporation  of 
Latvia  and  the  other  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  are  to  be  true  to 
our  own  principles,  we  must  Insist  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  a  signatory  of 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  grants  these  rights  to  the 
people  of  Ijitvla  and  the  other  Baltic 
nations.  These  include  the  rights  of  as- 
sembly, free  elections,  and  freedom  of 
worship.  They  also  Include  the  right  to 
move  freely  over  the  borders  for  emigra- 
tion and  visiting  purposes 

At  this  time,  as  we  celebrate  the  55th 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Latvia,  and  as  we  consider  the  manner 
in  which  that  Independence  was  stWed. 
It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  na- 
tion which  calls  itself  the  USSR.  Is 
really  a  collection  of  "captive  nations." 
We  often  forget  that  Armenia  fell  to 
Communist  domination  In  1920.  Azerbai- 
jan. Byelorussia.  Cossackia.  Georgia. 
Idel-Ural.  North  Caucasia,  and  the 
Ultralne  In  the  same  year  The  Par  East- 
em  Republic  feU  In  1922.  the  Mongolian 
People's  Republic  In  1924.  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  In  1940 

In  all  of  the  years  since  1940.  the  hope 
for  Independence  and  freedom  has  never 
died  In  Latvia  It  Is  alive  today,  and 
needs  only  encouragement  from  those  of 
us  In  the  free  world  who  still  maintain 
a  dedication  to  freedom,  and  who  are  not 
persuaded  by  the  soft  words  of  "de- 
tente" that  the  people  of  Latvia  and  the 
other  captive  nations  really  enjoy  their 
slavery. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States  has 
been  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  living  under  Soviet  sub- 
jugation and  hoping  for  their  freedom 
and  Independence.  We  must  keep  faith 
with  these  men  and  women,  and  the  oc- 
casion of  the  55th  anniversary  of  Latvian 
independence  provides  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  that  faith. 

The  people  of  Latvia  only  seek  for 
themselves  what  we  have  sought  for  our- 
selves— freedom.  Independence,  and  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  future.  Any 
"peace"  which  Is  achieved,  and  which 
does  not  guarantee  those  rights,  will  be 
of  Uttle  value  At  this  time,  the  people  of 
Latvia  should  know  that  we  stand  with 
them,  and  their  rulers  In  Moscow  should 
know  that  our  commitment  to  freedom 
and  self-determination  Is  as  strong  as  It 
ever  was. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  millions  of  Latvians  In  America 
and  throughout  the  world  celebrated  the 
56th  anniversary  of  their  proclamation 
of  Independence.  Yet  as  It  has  been  for 
the  last  33  years,  this  celebraUon  has 
been  tempered  by  the  continued  domina- 
tion of  Latvia  by  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
ruthlessly  Imposed  their  rule  on  Latvia 
In  1940 

As  the  nation  of  Latvia  enters  Its  33d 
year  under  Russian  rule,  the  conditions 
under  which  her  citizens  are  forced  to 
live  remains  cruel  emd  Inhumane.  The 


Russian  dotmnatlon  and  control  of  the 
Latvian  people  has  been  marked  by  ter- 
rorism. expropnaUon.  exploitation  aiid 
complete  suppression  of  basic  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  Yet 
throughout  the  long  suffering  years,  the 
Latvian  people  remam  dedicated  u-<  the 
cause  of  the  restoniUon  of  their  freedom 
This  mixed  event  for  thf  I^tvlan  peo- 
ple Is  observed  against  a  background  of 
vastly  Improved  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  Yet 
as  grateful  as  we  are  for  the  emergence 
of  a  new  era  of  "detente."  we  must  main- 
tain our  Insistence  that  the  Soviets  begin 
to  resf^ect  the  right  of  self-dPtermlnatlon 
not  only  for  the  nation  of  Latvia,  but  for 
all  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  who 
remain  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Russian  domination. 

On  this  day  of  mixed  sentiments,  let 
us  In  the  United  States  hear  the  pleas  of 
the  Latvian  people  for  our  assistance  In 
their  struggle  to  restore  their  freedom 
and  resume  a  life  of  liberty  and  dignity. 
Detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  can  only 
benefit  the  world  if  It  Is  based  on  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  all  na- 
tions. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
brave  and  courageous  people  of  Latvia 
Let  us  In  the  Congress  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  about  universal  respect  for  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18  the  Latvian  people  celebrated 
the  55th  anniversary  of  the  procJama- 
Uon  of  their  Independence,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  In  this  special  or- 
der commemorating  that  event  Unfor- 
tunately, freedom  was  extinguished  In 
1940.  when  the  defenseless  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
were  occupied  by  Soviet  armed  forces 
and  forcibly  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  SUtes.  In  response  to 
this  action,  formally  declared  on  July  23. 
1940  that  It  did  not  recognize  this  sub- 
JugaUon  of  the  Btdtlc  Republics. 

I  have  many  Latvian  Americans  In 
my  congressional  district,  and  they  have 
made  major  contributions  to  community 
life.  Their  culture,  as  evidenced  bv  their 
distinctive  art.  literature,  and  dance.  Is 
a  notable  example  of  the  diversity  of  our 
great  country.  In  which  many  national- 
ities have  settled  and  retained  elements 
of  the  lifestyle  of  their  homeland 

Thus,  It  Is  especially  disheartening  to 
observe  the  discrimination  against  these 
proud  people  In  their  native  country. 
Membership  in  the  Latvian  Lutheran 
Church  has  decreased  from  1  million 
prior  to  Soviet  occupation  to  0.03  million 
during  the  late  1960s,  and  only  5  of  the 
259  churches  are  stlU  used  for  religious 
services.  Any  nationalistic  tendencies  are 
promptly  suppressed,  and  Latvians  could 
even  become  a  minority  In  their  own 
country,  because  of  the  Influx  of  Rus- 
sian workers  due  to  heavy  Industrializa- 
tion and  the  emigration  of  some  Latvians 
to  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  foreign  policy  seeks 
to  foster  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  coimtrtes,  and  I  support  these 
efforts  to  develop  and  maintain  peace  in 


the  world  I  can  only  hope,  however,  that 
detente  l.s  acrompanled  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  discriminatory  policies  within  all 
nations,  so  that  peoples  such  as  the  Lat- 
vlarj  are  able  to  partake  of  their  imique 
religious  and  cultural  heritage  with  pride 
and  dignity 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  proc- 
lamation of  Latvias  Independence  on 
November  18,  1918,  was  this  year  once 
again  observed  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  in  the  free  world  by  de- 
scendants of  the  Baltic  countries  In 
solemn  gatherings  and  church  services 
Althuugh  Latvia  last  its  Independence 
through  foreign  aggression  In  1940.  the 
Latvian  people  have  made  It  crystal 
clear  that  they  will  not  surrender  their 
feeling  of  nationhood  or  their  Justified 
aspirations  and  goals  to  be  able  to  direct 
their  own  lives  and  futures,  ajid  their 
own  thoughts,  which  we  do  freely  In 
this  Nation  We  as  free  people  can  only 
respect  and  commend  this  national 
consciousness  and  courageousness 

The  history  of  civilization  has  many 
Instances  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
and  of  freedom-loving  people  struggling 
agamst  foreign  oppressors  This  Is  the 
situation  with  the  Latvians  Since  they 
cannot  openly  commemorate  tlie  anni- 
versary of  their  Independence,  It  Is  up 
to  the  people  of  the  free  world  to  remind 
mankind  of  the  pUght  and  the  Just  cause 
of  the  Latvians 

We  In  the  United  States  respect  and 
support  the  right  of  these  wonderful 
people — the  Latvians— to  a  free  life  and 
an  indepiendent  existence 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  November  18.  Latvians  all  over 
the  world  observed  the  55th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  Independent  Latvia 
in  1918.  Unfortunately,  this  special  dav 
was  not  observed  In  Latvia  lUself  In  1940, 
the  Russians  Invaded  Latvia  Since  World 
War  H.  Russian  imperialism  has  pre- 
vented self-determination  In  the  Baltic 
countries — Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia. In  our  future  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  we  work  lor  world  peace 
let  us  not  forget  that  there  can  be  no 
true  peace  while  some  who  desire  free- 
dom live  under  oppre.s.slon  I>et  us  be 
careful  not  to  allow  a  compromise  of 
one  of  our  basic  principles 

Mr,  REUSS  Mr  Speaker.  Novem- 
ber 18  marked  the  55th  anniversary  of 
Latvia's  proclamation  of  Independence, 
But  the  anniversary  is  a  sad  one  because 
her  freedom  was  crushed  In  1940 

Latvia  was  devastated  by  World  War  I 
fighting  between  Russian  and  German 
armies  In  the  following  22  years  of  her 
Independent  existence — established  In 
1918  by  courageous  Latvian  patriots — 
Latvia  rebuilt  her  economy,  developed 
considerable  foreign  trade,  and  gave  her 
people  a  degree  of  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination they  had  never  known  be- 
fore 

Then.  In  Worid  War  II.  the  battles  of 
Russian  and  German  troops  destroyed 
her  economy  and  peaceful  way  of  life 
once  again.  Finally,  she  was  occupied 
by  the  Soviet  Union 

These  long  years  of  suffering  have  not 
extinguished  the  Latvians'  yearning  for 
liberty  So  while  this  anniversary  Is  a 
day  of  sorrow,  let  It  also  be  a  day  for  us 
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to  rededicate  ourselves  to  work  for  the 
tune  when  Latvians  and  all  other  peo- 
ples will  share  the  full  blessings  of 
freedom. 


PEANUT  AND  RICE  CROP  PROGRAM 
CHANGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker i  Is 
recognized   for   20   minutes. 

Mr  BAKER,  Mr  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  1973.  the  Subcommittee  on  Oil- 
seeds and  Rice,  chaired  by  mj-  esteemed 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
JoNKS> ,  held  hearings  on  the  annoimced 
program  changes  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  peanuts  In  1974.  Hear- 
ings were  aLso  held  on  November  13 
regarding  the  program  changes  for  rice. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  will- 
ingness and  desire  to  hold  hearings  on 
these  administrative  changes  tind  on 
legislative  proposals  repardlng  peanuts 
and  rice. 

Present  legislation  requires  that  the 
Secretary  proclaim  a  national  acreage 
allotment  for  peanuts  of  not  less  than 
1,610,000  acres  It  al'.o  provides  that 
peanuts  must  be  .supported  at  not  less 
tlian  75  percent  of  the  parity  price  un- 
less farmers  voting  in  a  referendum 
have  disapproved  marketing  quotas. 
Farmers  have  naturally  voted  to  con- 
tinue marketing  quotas  under  these 
conditions,  and  the  Government  has 
continued  to  support  production  far  In 
excess  of  our  domestic  edible  needs  at 
unreasonably  high  prices. 

While  allotted  acreage  has  remained 
at  the  minimum  1,610.000  acres,  pro- 
duction per  acre  has  Increased  from 
940  pound.s  in  1952  to  2,203  pounds  In 
1972.  Since  domestic  food  uses  for  pea- 
nuts have  not  kept  pace  with  Increases 
m  production,  the  quantity  of  peanuts 
diverted  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — CCC — has  been  rLslng.  In 
1959.  about  123,000  tons  of  peanuts  were 
diverted  at  a  loss  of  $11  million.  By  the 
1971  crop,  around  589,000  tons — 39  per- 
cent of  the  crop — were  diverted  at  a  cost 
of  over  $97  million.  Losses  dropped  to 
aroimd  $60  million  on  the  1972  crop, 
largely  because  of  a  world  .shortage  of 
protein  and  oils.  However,  over  the  long 
run.  unless  we  can  get  from  under  the 
acreage  and  price  restrictions  of  present 
law.  the  costs  of  the  peanut  program 
will  continue  to  rise. 

The  General  Accounting  OCQce.  an 
arm  of  the  Congress,  In  its  report  last 
April,  estimated  that  CCC's  loss  on  pea- 
nuts from  1973  through  1977  will  total 
$537  million  or  over  $100  million  a  year. 

For  the  1973  crop,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  three  administrative 
changes  to  cut  costs  and  improve  admin- 
istration, A  $50  per  ton  discount  was  im- 
posed on  peanuts  found  to  have  aflatoxln. 
$15  per  ton  was  deducted  from  the  loan 
rate  to  help  pay  storage,  handling,  and 
inspection  copts,  and  the  sheller  purchase 
program  was  eliminated  I  am  glad,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  the  Department  has  found 
ways  to  cut  costs  in  these  areas,  costs 
which  would  have  been  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  of  our  Nation. 

In  addition,  for  the  1974  crop,  the  De- 


partment has  announced  more  adminis- 
trative changes  to  further  reduce  costs. 
There  will  be  a  complete  elimination  of 
price  support  on  pesmuts  found  to  con- 
tain aflatoxln.  Acreage  allotment  trans- 
fers by  lease,  sale,  or  by  owner  privilege 
will  no  longer  be  permitted.  Third,  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  $2  per  ton  In  the 
storage,  handling,  and  Inspection  deduc- 
tion. Also,  no  tolerarice  In  program  com- 
pliance determinations  relating  to  meas- 
ured acreages  wll  be  allowed.  The  1974 
peanut  program  provides  a  new  minimum 
resale  level  for  peanuts  dlvei-ted  by  CCC — 
at  115  percent  of  the  loan  rate.  This 
brings  peanuts  more  in  line  with  mini- 
mum resale  prices  of  other  crops — wheat, 
com.  and  cotton.  The  transfer  of  field 
and  supervLsory  functions  from  the  grow- 
er associations  to  the  Department  will 
put  a  function  that  Is  properly  govern- 
mental back  Into  the  hands  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Department. 

For  rice,  it  is  possible  that  U.S.  pro- 
ducers could  plant  about  2.8  million  acres 
in  1974  If  this  occurs,  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  huge  oversupply  which  will  result 
In  a  tremendous  carryover  and  heavy 
loan  delivery  to  the  CCC,  Because  of  this 
potential  oversupply,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  armounced  changes  that 
would  tend  to  control  the  production  re- 
sponse. For  example,  allotment  holders 
will  be  required  to  plant  within  their 
allotted  acres  to  be  eligible  for  loans  and 
delivery  of  any  surplus  rice  to  the  CCC 
Allotment  holders  will  also  be  required  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  rice  acreage 
allotment  for  all  rice  farms  in  which 
they  have  an  Interest  to  be  eligible  for 
loan-s  and  delivery  to  the  CCC.  An  allot- 
ment wnll  be  allocated  only  to  a  producer 
providing  a  production  resource 

I  believe  that  both  rice  and  peanut 
farmers  should  have  the  same  advan- 
tages extended  to  the  wheat,  feed  grain, 
and  upland  cotton  farmer.  They  should 
be  able  to  make  Independent  judgment 
decisions  as  to  the  commodity  they  wish 
to  plant  to  maximize  their  incomes  and 
earn  their  proceeds  from  the  market- 
place. 


SOVIET  OIL  AND  U.S    TECHNOLOGY 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Ashbhook)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  energy  shortage  in  the  United  States, 
we  should  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  f«u;lng  energ>'  problems.  At  least  one 
Western  analysis  forecast  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  a  major  consimier  of  Mid- 
dle East  oil  by  1980.  By  1985  or  1990  due 
to  their  own  Immense  reserves  th*  So- 
viets could  reduce  their  need  of  Arab  oil 
and  become  self -sufficient.  However,  this 
may  not  happen  as  the  Soviets  export  oU 
to  Eastern  Europe.  This  export  keeps 
Eastern  Europe  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union — a  dependency  the  Soviet  Union 
wishes  to  maintain.  Additionally,  the  So- 
viet Union  exports  oil  and  gas  to  West- 
em  Europe  to  earn  hard  currency.  As 
much  as  30  percent  of  the  hard  currency 
they  earn  may  come  from  such  exports. 

Two  other  inhibiting  factors  In  Soviet 
efforts  to  Increase  oil  and  gas  production 


are  the  shortage  of  investment  capital 
and  the  lack  of  technology  and  tech- 
nological skill.  The  Soviets  seem  to  have 
been  unable  to  develop  the  advanced 
technology  for  extraction  of  their  re- 
sources. Also,  refinery  capacity  must  be 
greatly  expanded  to  handle  any  increase 
In  oil  production. 

We  must  remember  that  oil  and  other 
energy  sources  are  a  vital  part  of  any 
nation's  military  capacity.  Factories 
which  produce  weapons  need  energy  to 
operate  their  equipment.  The  Soviet 
navy — considered  to  be  ibe  most  modem 
In  the  world — needs  oil  to  propel  Its 
destroyers,  submarines,  transport  ships, 
and  other  vessels,  Soviet  tanks,  troop  ve- 
hicles, armored  personnel  carriers,  tmd 
jeeps  all  need  oil — be  it  engine  oil,  gaso- 
line, or  diesel  fuel — to  operate.  The  So- 
viet Air  Force  needs  jet  fuels  to  keep  Its 
Mig's  In  the  air.  Obviously  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  keep  a  military 
machine  going.  Soviet  ships  trtmsporting 
r.-eapons  of  war  to  Vietnam  or  the  Middle 
East  were  able  to  do  so  because  the  So- 
\1ets  had  the  petroleum. 

Let  lis  briefly  look  at  the  history  ot  the 
Soviet  petroleum  Industry  and  their  de- 
velopment of  technology. 

By  1900  the  Caucasus  oiitields  of  Rus- 
sia were  producing  more  crude  oil  than 
the  United  States.  After  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution due  to  lack  of  necessary  activity, 
many  of  the  wells  became  a  mixture  of 
oil  £ind  wrater.  By  1922,  half  of  the  weUs 
of  the  Baka  field — the  most  important  of 
the  Caucasus  fields — were  Idle  while  the 
remainder  were  producing  even  greater 
quantities  of  water. 

To  solve  the  problems,  Serebro\-sky. 
Chairman  of  the  Soviet  petroleum  com- 
bine, had  a  solution.  He  stated : 

.  .  .  Amerlc&n  capltAl  is  going  to  support 
us.  The  American  flrm  InternatlonaJ  Barns- 
d&li  Corporation  bae  8ubniitt«<l  a  plan  ,  ,  . 
LACk.  of  equipment  prevents  lu  from  increas- 
ing the  production  of  the  oil  industry  by 
ourselves.  The  American  Ann  .  .  .  will  pro- 
vide the  equipment,  start  drilling  In  the  oil- 
fields and  organize  the  technical  production 
of  oil  with  deep  pumpe. 

The  BamsdaD  Corp.  did  what  Sere- 
brovsky  said  it  would.  Soviet  oil  drill- 
ing technology  changed  from  labor-in- 
tensive methods  to  the  American -de- 
veloped rotary  drilling  techniques.  Simi- 
lar advances  were  made  In  pumping 
technology. 

Electrification  came  to  these  oilfields 
in  the  1920's  through  Metrc^Jolltan-Vick- 
ers,  Ltd. — United  Kingdom — a  subsidiary 
of  Westinghouse,  and  the  introduction 
of  General  EHectric  products. 

Oil  pipelines  were  built  In  the  1920'8 
from  Western  materials  and  by  Western 
companies.  Between  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion and  1930  19  refineries  and  craclElng 
plants  were  built.  One  which  was  buflt 
under  British  technical  supervision  had 
some  units  manufactured  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  the  early  1930's  the  Soviets  began 
building  their  own  refinery  equipment 
from  Western  designs.  Progress  was  slow 
and  limited.  In  1936  American  refinery 
construction  companies  came  back  to 
help  the  Soviets  expand  thler  refining 
capacity.  Hydrogenatlon  units  were  built 
by  Universal  Oil  Products,  an  American 
company,  to  convert  gasoUne  into  avia- 
tion   gasoline.    Deliveries    of    refinery 
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equipment  also  were  made  after  agree- 
ments were  signed  in  1945. 

The  Soviet  petroleum  and  enei-gy  In- 
dustry has  been  highly  dependent  on 
Western  technology  Including  American. 
On  October  2,  1972.  the  American  Com- 
munist Party's  newspaper  Daily  World 
reported  that  the  USSR,  has  placed 
orders  and  bought  oil-extracting  and 
other  petroleum  Industry  goods.  Dlscxis- 
sions  have  taken  place  and  tentative 
agreements  reached  on  the  United  States 
providing  the  technology  to  develop  Si- 
berian gas  reserves. 

A  recent  United  States-Soviet  trade 
conference  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  Included 
Soviet  ofBcials  who  discussed  their  desire 
for  resource  development,  particularly  in 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  sectors  In  these 
areas,  the  Soviets  are  presently  placing 
In  the  words  of  the  '•proceedings"  of  the 
conference,  "a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  Im- 
porUtlon  of  advanced  Western  machin- 
er>-,  equipment  and  technology  "  Thus, 
the  Soviets  stUl  need  Western  technology 
for  the  development  of  their  energy 
resources. 

At  a  time  when  refinery  capacity  should 
be  Increased  In  the  United  SUtes.  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  should  be 
Involved  In  serious  energy  exploration 
at  home,  the  United  States  government 
and  .American  businessmen  are  helping 
the  Soviets  Increase  their  energy  Indus- 
try Remember  It  takes  petroleum  to  move 
a  millury  machine.  Trucks,  tanks,  air- 
planes and  ships  all  need  petroleum. 

One  of  the  arguments  put  forth  by 
the  proponents  of  building  Soviet  Indus- 
try with  American  technology  and  credits 
Is  that  the  United  States  can  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  importation  of  petro- 
leum and  gas.  Occidental  Petroleum  and 
El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  signed  a  letter 
of  intent  with  the  Soviet  government  to 
develop  Siberian  gas  fields.  Financial 
support  would  have  to  come  from  a  con- 
sortium of  American  banks  plus  the  back- 
ing of  the  US.  Export-Import  Bank. 
Once  the  fields  were  developed,  the 
United  States  Is  supposed  to  receive  gas. 
The  ifas  would  go  first  by  pipeline  to  the 
Soviet  coast  and  then  by  tanker  to  the 
.American  west  coast. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
extent  and  the  amount  of  Soviet  reserves. 
The  amount  of  energy  resources  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  may  be  able  to  supply  might  be 
limited  by  growing  internal  domestic 
needs  and  commitments. 

One  reason  not  mentioned  by  many 
experts  stands  above  all  others  when 
speaking  of  the  United  States  receiving 
petroleum  from  the  Soviets.  The  United 
States  right  now  is  suffering  from  an 
Arab  oil  shutoff— an  oil  shutoff  being 
masterminded  by  Arab  countries  previ- 
ously considered  friendly  to  the  United 
States  such  as  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  Soviet  Union  has  never  had 
such  a  history  of  friendship  with  the 
United  States  Soviet  aims  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Southeast  Asia.  Cuba,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  numerous  other  places  on 
this  globe  have  been  directly  counter  to 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
Soviets  understand  power  and  use  It. 
American  dependence  on  the  Soviets  for 
energy  suppUes — be  they  petroleum  or 
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gas — would  give  the  Soviets  a  ver>-  In- 
fluenUal  lever  to  use  against  the  United 
States.  If  we  wish  to  maintain  our  free- 
dom and  even  our  national  existence, 
this  Is  a  power  that  we  do  not  want  the 
Soviets  to  have 

Who  would  be  so  foolish  to  think  that 
the  Soviets  would  treat  us  any  better 
than  the  Arabs'  Who  Is  so  foolish  to 
think  that  Soviets  would  not  use  Ameri- 
can dependence  on  Soviet  gas  or  oil  as  a 
weapon — perhaps  not  today  but  surely 
tomorrow — against  American  Interests 
and  even  existence 

We  must  not  confuse  the  US.  Oovem- 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Oovemment.  The 
US.  Oovemment  may  be  unwilling  to  use 
trade  with  the  Soviets  a.s  a  weapon  to 
further  American  interests  but  the  So- 
viets have  never  shown  .such  unwllling- 
nesa.  The  kulaks,  the  Russian  Baptists, 
the  Russian  Jews,  the  dissidents  have  all 
tasted  Soviet  power.  Poland.  Latvia.  Es- 
tonia, Lithuania,  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia— to  mention  a  few — also  have 
all  felt  Soviet  power.  Let  us  not  confuse 
our  own  proclivities  with  those  of  the  So- 
viets The  Soviets  view  our  humaneness 
as  weakness:  our  search  for  peace  as  a 
desire  to  be  manipulated  for  their  own 
ends:  our  discussion  of  building  their  en- 
ergy resources  as  a  weapon  to  be  used 
against  us. 

Let  us  begin  to  look  with  realism  at  So- 
viet needs  and  desires.  Let  us  not  confuse 
our  own  wishes  with  those  of  the  So- 
viets. And  let  us  not  think  that  the  So- 
viets want  to  help  us  out  of  our  energy 
crisis.  They  want  our  help  to  make  them- 
selves an  even  stronger  threat  to  our  lib- 
erty, property,  and  even  lives. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  LET  ALONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes 

Mr.  KEMP,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels.  In  Olmstead  against  United 
States  '1928>.  observed: 

The  makers  of  our  Conatitutlon  .  .  .  nc- 
ogntxed  the  slgniflc&nce  of  m&n's  spiritual 
nature,  of  hla  feelings  and  of  his  intellect. 
They  knew  that  only  a  part  of  the  pain, 
pleasure  and  satisfactions  of  life  are  to  be 
found  In  material  things  They  sought  to 
protect  Americana  in  their  beliefs,  their 
thoughts,  their  emotions  and  their  sen- 
sations. They  conferred,  aa  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  be  let  alone — the  moet 
comprehensive  of  rlghu  and  the  right  moet 
valued  by  clvUlaed  men. 

When  he  penned  this  Olmstead 
opinion  In  1928.  38  years  since  he  had 
coauthored  in  1890  the  most  deflnlUve 
piece  of  scholarship  to  that  date  on  the 
principles  supporting  a  claim  for  a  recog- 
nition at  law  of  the  right  to  privacy, 
Mr  Justice  Brandels  had  seen  the  wide- 
spread use  of  the  telephone  and  other  lis- 
tening devices  come  into  vogue  He  had 
seen  the  enactment  of  a  vast  Federal 
Income  Ux — and  the  filing  of  the  mast 
sensitive  of  personal  financial  data  witli 
a  government  agency.  He  had  seen  the 
growth  of  information  exchange  systems, 
however,  not  yet  aided  by  the  Invention 
and  use  of  the  computer. 

It  Is  little  wonder,  as  he  looked  to  the 
future,  that  he  warned 


Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
(fuard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Oovern- 
ments  purposes  are  beneficent  Men  born 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  in- 
vasion of  their  liberty  by  evU-minded  rulers 
The  ffreatest  nangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  in- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  seal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding 

Yet,  despite  these  prophetic  assertions 
for  vigilance  agiUn^t  the  growing  powers 
and  roles  of  government,  our  Nation 
move.s  ever  closer  to  policies,  programs 
and  activities  which  infringe  or  tend  to 
infringe  upon  the  right  to  be  let  alone, 
the  right  to  prlvacj  . 

These  infringements  are  not  things 
which  have  suddenly  come  about  during 
this  administration  or  during  the  past 
decade  Rather,  they  have  raised  their 
heads  in  ratios  directly  proportional  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  the  In- 
terests of  government— of  society,  of  the 
collective  will — are  paramount  to  the 
protection  and  exercise  of  Individual 
freedom  and  personal  rights.  They  have 
accelerated  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the 
decline  in  the  belief  in  the  Individual 
good  and  worth  of  man,  of  free  will  and 
its  exercise,  and  of  the  requirements  of 
political  and  economic  freedom. 

Nothing  Is  more  to  blame  for  the  rise 
In  government  interference  and  Inter- 
vention In  our  private  lives  and  security 
than  the  notion  that  government  can 
solve  all  our  problem.s  and  must  be  given, 
therefore,  the  unrestricted  range  of  au- 
thority to  do  so. 

Only  when  we  come  to  full  grips  with 
those  notions  will  we  ever  secure  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  against  Infringe- 
ments on  the  right  of  privacy. 
Jefferson  observed  that: 
It  Is  In  the  natural  course  of  events  that 
liberty  recedes  and  government  grows. 

While  accurate.  Jefferson's  observa- 
tion stated  only  one  specific  aspect  of 
a  larger  and  more  complex  equation,  to 
wit:  As  external,  collective  human  con- 
trol over,  and  interference  with,  a  per- 
son's life  Intensifies,  Individual  liberty 
shrinks  proportlonallv 

In  this  larger  sense,  the  real  threat  to 
Individual  liberty  is  the  collective  will  of 
any  institution  or  group  of  people  which 
has  the  economic  or  political  power  to 
coerce.  Intimidate,  control,  deny,  or  even 
give.  The  recognition  that  It  is  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events  for  liberty  to  re- 
cede as  government  prows  Ls,  then,  only 
one  manifestation  of  threats  to  liberty, 
albeit  the  most  evident  threat  In  both 
Jefferson's  and  our  times. 

The  lessons  of  history  teach  as  that 
this  growth  of  collective  power  can  come 
from  Institutions  other  than  government 
The  problem  is  not  singularly  the  "big- 
ness" of  these  in-stitutions.  In  relation 
to  the  Individual  and  the  exercise  of  his 
free  will,  but  such  "bigness"  does  ac- 
centuate the  problem,  in  that  It  tends  tc 
reduce  the  range  of  alternative  choices 
of  conduct  available  to  the  Individual. 

But  in  the  20th  century,  particularly 
In  our  Nation.  It  has  been  the  growth  of— 
the  "blgne.ss"  of — government  which 
has  posed  the  single  greatest  threat  to 
human  liberty,  a  growth  In  government 
occasioned  by  these  erroneous  notlonr 
that  only  government  can  solve  the  ma- 
jor social,  economic,  and  societal  prob- 
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lems  of  our  era,  and  that  government 
schemes  and  regulations  are  preferable 
to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and 
the  exercise  of  free  choice  by  individuals. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  a  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy In  history  and  a  recognized  scholar 
on  the  processes  of  maintaining  indi- 
vidual rights  before  coming  to  the  Presi- 
dency, warned  that — 

Laberty  haa  never  come  from  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  history  of  liberty  is  the  hls- 
tor>'  of  limitations  of  government  power,  not 
the  Increaiie  of  it. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  classical 
liberalism  embodied  In  these  profound 
observations  of  Jefferson  and  Wilson,  de- 
spite the  clear  warnings  from  history  as 
prior  human  experience,  and  even  despite 
the  all-too-apparent  results  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  government  in  our  modem 
age.  we  seem,  as  a  people,  to  have  learned 
little.  For.  that  government  has  grown 
disproportionately  to  the  whole  of  society 
Is  factually  indisputable,  and  that  .such 
growth  has  occasioned  an  ever-growing 
threat  to  Individual  liberty  is.  in  my 
opinion,  equally  indisputable. 

In  both  absolute  and  percentage  terms, 
government's  growth  has  been  virtually 
without  restraint  during  the  past  40 
years.  It  has  exceeded  all  bounds  of  ne- 
cessity and  perspective  What  are  the 
facts?  Between  1940  and  1972 — 

The  Federal  Government's  gross  an- 
nual revenue  rose  by  2,790  percent — from 
$7.0  billion  to  $202.5  billion. 

Total  Federal  expenditnre.s  ro.se  bv 
2.140  percent— from  $10.1  billion  to 
$226.2  billion. 

The  Federal  debt  outstanding  rose  by 

830  percent — from  $43.0  billion  to  $398.1 

billion.  It  has  since  risen  to  $477.0  billion. 

Federal  expenditures  per  capita  rose 

by  1,450  percent— from  $77  to  $1,195. 

The  Congress  enacted  13,579  public 
laws. 

Federal  employment  zoomed  to  2,865,- 
303  people. 

The  Federal  Register,  the  Govern- 
ment's compilation  of  proposed  and  final 
rules,  published  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pages  of  Federal  regulations  carrj-ing 
the  full  force  of  law. 

Federal  fomxs,  to  be  painstakingly 
filled  out  by  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, grew  and  grew  in  number  and 
complexity. 

Federal  investigatory  surveillance,  and 
monitoring  staffs  grew  to  enforce  each 
and  everj'  measure. 

The  number  of  Federal  initiatives, 
most  of  which  are  reinforced  through 
interventionist  regulatory  powers  and 
policies,  mushroomed. 

The  Federal  agencies  which  execute 
these  powers  and  pohcies — and,  fre- 
quently, call  for  more — grew  accordingly. 
And,  this  growth  In  government  was 
not  limited  to  the  Federal  Government, 
The  manifestations  were  myriad :  data 
banks,  wiretapping,  electronic  surveil- 
lance, eavesdropping,  credit  histories, 
medical  histories,  income  tax  informa- 
tion, information  systems,  regulatoiry 
report  filings,  disclosure  statements, 
data  exchanges. 

Separately — and,       most      assuredly, 
when   taken  collectively — these  devices 
and  procedures  add  up  to  a  growing  In- 
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frlngement  on  the  right  to  be  let  alone, 
the  right  to  privacy. 

Govenunent  action  is  only  ^ne  aspect 
of  this  Infringement,  for  It  has  grown 
as  well  within  the  private  sector,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  matters  Involv- 
ing personal  financial  data.  Government 
policy  has  abetted  those  intrusions  by 
the  private  sector,  however,  in  that  gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  institute  remedial 
measures  to  safeguard  privacy  and  has 
cooperated  actively  in  Information  ex- 
change systems. 

Information  flows  from  the  private 
sector  to  government,  from  government 
to  the  private  sector,  from  one  govern- 
ment agency  to  another,  from  one  pri- 
vate agency  to  another.  A  single  error 
can  be  repeated  and  duplicated  in  a 
multiple  of  Instances,  compounding  the 
individuals  papacity  to  "set  the  record 
.straight."  It  is  but  one  example  of  why 
we  must  devise  mechanisms  to  resolve 
this  problem. 

What,  then,  is  this  "right  to  privacy?" 

The  notion  of  privacy  is  closely  related 
to  the  notion  of  due  process,  for  limita- 
tions on  capabilities  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  sectors  to  Intrude 
upon  that  privacy  must  be  accom- 
panied by  statutorily  prescribed  proce- 
dures through  which  information  can 
be  obtained,  exchanged,  and  disclosed 
only  with  the  concurrence  £uid  knowledge 
of  the  party  about  whom  such  informa- 
tion is  relevant,  together  with  a  mech- 
anism for  correcting  erroneous  informa- 
tion. These  devices,  once  established  In 
law,  must  be  judicially  enforceable  with 
appropriate  and  easUy  exercised  reme- 
dies available 

The  right  to  privacy  exists.  Its  rec- 
ognition has  been  a  slow,  yet  deliberate, 
process,  for  the  difficulty  of  semantically 
formulating  the  parameters  of  the  rlgEt 
has  perplexed  even  the  best  of  jurists 
and  legal  scholars. 

In  the  year  1765,  the  English  jurist. 
Lord  Camden,  in  Entick  v.  Carrington 
19  How.  St.  Tr.  1029,  expounded: 

It  Is  not  the  breaking  of  his  doors,  and 
the  rummaging  of  his  drauers,  that  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  the  ofTense;  but  it 
Is  the  Invasion  of  his  indefeasible  right 
of  personal  security,  personal  liberty  •  •  • 
where  that  right  has  never  been  forfelt«d 
by  his  conviction  of  some  public  offense. 

In  the  mid  19th  century.  In  his  then 
widely  used  textbook  on  tort  law.  Judge 
Cooley  first  used  the  term,  the  right  "to 
be  let  alone,"  a  right  then  defined  in 
terms  of  tort  actions  against  unauthor- 
ized uses  of  portraits  and  "the  evil  of  the 
invasion  of  privacy  by  the  newspapers," 
tort  actions  not  dissimilar  to  modem 
actions  for  libel. 

The  watershed  In  the  development  of 
the  notion  of  a  judicially  enforceable 
right  to  privacy  was  the  publication  by 
two  young  lawyers,  Samuel  D.  Warren 
and  Louis  D.  Brandels.  "The  Right  to 
Privacy,"  4  Harv.  L.  Rev  193  (Dec.  15. 
1890)  : 

That  the  individual  shall  have  full  pro- 
tectlon  in  person  and  In  property  Is  a  prin- 
ciple as  old  as  the  common  law;  but  It  haa 
been  found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
define  anew  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of 
such  protection. 

•  •  •  •  • 


The  common  law  . 
demands  of  society. 
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The  Intensity  and  complexity  at  life,  at- 
tendant  upon  advancing  clvUlaatlon,  have 
rendered  necessary  some  retreat  from  the 
world,  and  man,  under  the  refining  influence 
of  CTilture.  has  become  more  sensitive  to  pub- 
licity, so  that  solitude  and  privacy  have  be- 
come more  essential  to  the  individual. 
Wlien  gcBslp  attains  the  dignity  of  print,  and 
crowds  the  space  available  for  matters  of  real 
interest  to  the  community,  what  wonder  that 
the  Ignorant  and  thoughtlesa  mistake  its 
relative  Importance. 

•  •  •  •  « 
The  common  law  secures  to  each  Individual 

the  right  of  determining,  ordinarily,  to  what 
extant  hie  thoughts,  sentlmenta.  and  emo- 
tions shaU  be  communicated  to  others.  Under 
our  system  of  government,  he  can  never  be 
compelled  to  express  them  (except  when 
upon  tlie  witness-stand ) ;  and  even  if  he  has 
chosen  to  give  them  expression,  he  generally 
retains  the  power  to  fix  the  limits  of  the 
publicity  which  shall  be  given  them.  The 
existence  of  this  right  does  not  depend 
upon  the  particular  method  of  expression 
adopted  ...  In  e^ery  such  case  the  indi- 
vidual ifi  entitled  to  decide  whether  that 
which  Is  his  shall  be  given  to  the  public. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Lord  Cottenham  stated  that  a  man  -'is  en- 
titled to  be  protected  In  the  exclusive  use 
and  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  exclusively 
his."  Lord  Cottenham  declared  .  .  .  that 
"privacy  Is  the  right  invaded."  But  If  privacy 
is  once  recognized  as  a  right  entitled  to  legaj 
protection,  the  Interposition  of  the  courts 
cannot  depend  on  the  parilcular  nature  of 
the  injuries  res\Utlng. 

These  cor.slderatlons  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  prot«ctlQn  afforded  to 
thoughts,  sentiments,  and  emotions  ...  Is 
merely  an  li.stance  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
more  general  right  of  the  Individual  to  be 
let  alone.  It  is  like  the  right  not  to  be  as- 
saulted or  beaten,  the  right  not  to  be  im- 
prisoned, the  right  not  to  be  maMclously 
prosecuted,  the  right  not  to  be  defamed. 

•  •  •  •  a 

It  Is  the  unwarranted  Invasion  of  Indi- 
vidual privacy  which  is  reprehended,  and  to 
be.  so  far  as  possible,  prevented. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  found  forum  for 
these  \1ews  in  his  now  famous  dissenting 
opinion,  on  other  grounds,  in  Olmstead, 
277  U.S.  438 

How  can  we  at  least  begin  to  get  an 
effective  handle  on  this  problem  of  en- 
croachment? on  the  right  to  be  let  alone. 
the  right  to  privacy? 

The  often  silent,  and  seldom  vocal, 
threat  which  the  growth  of  government 
poses  to  basic  human  liberty  ought  to  be 
an  issue  on  which  there  is  commonality 
of  concern  and  agreement,  for  It  is  a  lib- 
ertarian notion  central  to  a  free  society. 
In  that  this  House,  both  through  Its  own 
Initiatives  and  through  acquiescence  In 
powers  sought  by  the  Executive,  helped 
to  create  this  problem,  and  In  that  this 
House  retains  the  power  with  which  to 
aright  these  imbalances,  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  all  Members — conservatives 
amd  liberals.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats— can  join  together  to,  first,  retard, 
and,  then,  to  reverse,  the  undue  growth 
in  the  power  of  government  over  indi- 
viduals' lives  and  Its  most  ob'vlous  mani- 
festation today — infringements  on  the 
right  to  privacy,  the  right  to  be  let  alone. 

There  are,  then,  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  we  can  get  a  handle  on  this  prob- 
lem. 
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First,  we  must  establish  procedures 
which  govern  the  dlscJosure  of  certain  fl- 
nanclal  Information  by  flnanclaJ  Institu- 
tions to  Goverrunent  agencies. 

Second,  we  must  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  citizens  and  prevent 
unwarranted  invasions  of  privacy  by  pre- 
scnbmg  procedures  and  standards  gov- 
erning disclosure  of  such  Information. 

I  have  sponsored  H  R.  10259,  the  Right 
to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1973.  to  ac- 
complish those  two  purposes 

Third,  we  must  provide  standards,  at 
law.  of  fair  personal  Information  ex- 
change practices. 

I  have  Introduced  H.R  10280,  the  Code 
ol  Pair  Information  Practices  of  1973.  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

Fourth,  we  must  act  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively to  require  full  disclosure  of  the 
recording  of  telephone  conversations  to 
those  Individuals  conversing. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which  will 
amend  18  US.C  251l'2i  to  require  the 
actual  giving  of  notice  to  all  parties  on 
the  telephone  line  and  the  use  of  an  au- 
tomatic tone  warning  device  producing 
an  audible  distant  signal  at  regular  In- 
tervals during  the  course  of  such  conver- 
sation 

Fifth,  we  must  tighten  the  laws  govern- 
ing Inspection  and  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion contained  in  individual  Federal  tax 
returns,  to  msure  that  this,  the  most  con- 
fidential of  all  Information  about  an  In- 
dividual, Is  never  used  for  any  purnose 
other  than  that  for  which  it  Ls  Intended 
never  subject  to  political  abuse,  and  re- 
mains m  the  strictest  of  confidence. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  tightening  of  these  standards 

Sixth,  we  must  stop  the  mdiscrimlnate 
use  of  ones  social  security  number 
for  data  gathering  purposes,  a  use  which 
has  facilitated,  far  beyond  any  other 
mechanism  which  could  have  been  de- 
vised, the  coUecUon  of  vast  amounts  of 
complex  data  on  practically  every  cit- 
izen 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  woiild 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit 
the  disclosure  of  an  Individual's  social 
security  number  or  related  records  for 
any  purpose  without  his  consent  unless 
specifically  required  by  law.  and  to  pro- 
vide that,  unless  so  required,  no  individ- 
ual may  be  compelled  to  disclose  or  fur- 
nish his  social  security  number  for  any 
purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  program. 

But  more  must  be  done  than  the  in- 
troduction of  bills 

If  we  are  Indeed  to  prevent  the  further 
erosion  of  the  rights  to  be  let  alone  and 
to  privacy,  this  body  must  launch  a  leg- 
islative counterattack  against  encroach- 
ments thereupon 

Pew  actions  can  be  more  misleading 
than  to  sponsor  legislation,  on  which 
people  aspire  or  act  in  rellanc*.  only  to 
have  those  legislative  measures  pigeon- 
holed I  -all  upon  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, who  exercise  various  Jurisdictions 
over  aspects  of  this  Impending  crisis,  to 
act  as  soon  as  possible  on  these — and  re- 
lated and  Important — measures. 

Delay  will  not  reaolve  thl«  lasue,  tt  wUl 
onlv  accentuate  It. 
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HOUSING  AND  COMJdUNITY  DEVEL 
OPMENT  BLLL  TO  GET  US  MOVING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  ^Mr,  Reussi  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Speaker,  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  has  Just  completed  3  weeks 
of  hearings  on  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment legislation  during  which  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  testimony  was  heard  on 
both  the  admlmstration's  proposals  and 
on  HJt  10036,  the  Barrett- Ashley  bUl 
'  see  CoNCRissioNAi.  RicoRD.  Sept  5  1973 
p.  28436* 

The  general  tenor  of  the  testimony 
was  against  the  administration  s  propo- 
sals and  In  favor  of  trying  out  the  Bar- 
rett-Ashley approach— at  least  on  a  lim- 
ited scale  While  much  of  the  testimony 
was  favorable  to  Barrett- Ashley  there 
was  also  a  good  deal  of  constructive  criti- 
cism— something  to  be  expected  in  hear- 
ings on  a  measure  like  H  R  10036,  which 
contemplates  some  very  basic  departures 
from  our  current  housing  assistance  de- 
livery system. 

In  the  light  of  those  hearings  and  a 
careful  reading  of  the  Barrett -Ashley  bill, 
I  endorse  its  basic  approach  and  today 
Introduce  HR  11570.  a  bill  which  Is 
similar  to  H.R  10036,  but  which  Incor- 
porates my  own  recommendations  and 
those  recommendations  for  Improvement 
which  came  out  of  the  hearings  that  I 
consider  most  meritorious. 

My  colleague  on  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee. Mr  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Joins  me  in  sponsoring  the  bill  However 
he  differs  with  the  biU  in  one  respect 
the  provision  which  gives  a  priority  to 
urban  counties  in  applying  for  commu- 
nity development  and  housing  block 
ffrant  funds  which  would  be  available  to 
HUD  for  dlstnbuUon  on  a  discretlonar>- 
basis.  Mr.  Moorhiad  is  developing  a 
separate  proposal  on  this  matter  which 
he  will  Introduce  during  the  subcommit- 
tee's executive  sessions  on  this  legisla- 
tion, expected  to  begin  in  January 

The  bill  I  mtroduce  today  cmi tains  the 
following  new  pro\islons: 

First,  the  bill  would  authorize  a  pro- 
gram   to    encourage    the    formation    of 
State  development  corporaUons  slmUar 
to  New  York  SUte's  very  successful  Ur- 
ban Development  Corp.  Under  the  bill 
Federal  assistance  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  corporations  In  the  form  of  a 
Federal    guarantee    of    the    obligations 
they  Issue  to  finance   their  operations 
These  obllgaUons  would  be  taxable  with 
a  30-percent  Federal  interest  differential 
grant  available  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  Interest  cost  on  these  obli- 
gations and  the  Interest  which  would  be 
paid  on  similar  tax-exempt  obhgations 
It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  com- 
munity development  block  grants  will  be 
of  assistance  primarily  in  the  provision 
of    infrastructure    facilities     necessary 
community  services,  and  cleared  land  at 
prices  which  make  development  feasible 
Experience    under    the    urban    renewal 
program  has  shown  that,  In  many  areas 
nf   the   country,    large-scale   developers 
are  needed  to  provide  both  the  subsidized 
and   unsubsldized   housing   and   related 
private  and  pubUc  facilities  necessary  for 


the  creation  of  viable,  well -planned 
neighborhoods  In  addition.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  development  of  large-scale 
Industrial,  manufacturing,  and  commer- 
cial facilities.  In  conjunction  with  hous- 
ing. Is  often  needed  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth  of  particular 
neighborhoods  in  urban  areas.  To  meet 
these  needs  and  to  fill  what  I  consider 
a  gap  in  the  Barrett-Ashley  bill.  I  am 
proposing  this  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  large-scale  pubUc  developers 
Second,  with  respect  to  housing  and 
community  development  block  grants  I 
Include  express  statutory  language  In  the 
bill  to  make  It  clear  that  State  develop- 
ment corporations  would  be  eligible  en- 
tlUes  for  direct  assistance  in  any  case 
where  a  State  government  would  be 
eligible 

Third,  a  number  of  witnesses  at  the 
hearings,  most  notably  former  Secretary 
of  HUD  Robert  C  Weaver,  expressed  con- 
cern at  the  lack  of  emphasis  In  the  Bar- 
rett-.Ashley  bill  on  the  need  to  treat 
housmg  and  community  development  as 
an  areawlde  problem— one  which  Is  not 
confined  to  a  particular  locality's  boun- 
daries. Dr  Weaver  specifically  recom- 
mended strengthening  the  language  con- 
cenilng  the  provision  of  housing  near 
employment  opportunities  which  is  con- 
tained In  section  112iai'3i  of  the  Bar- 
rett-Ashley bill.  I  have  done  so  In  the 
bUl.  by  providing  a  priority  for  commu- 
nity development  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments tha*.  on  their  own  Initiative  are 
making  good  faith  efforts  to  provide  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing. 

Fourth,  a  number  of  witnesses  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  technique  pro- 
posed m  the  housing  block  grant  pro- 
posal for  assuring  the  long-term  financ- 
ing of  future  subsidized  housing  projects. 
I  have  closeli'  examined  this  financing 
technique  and  regard  It  as  basically 
sound.  I  can  appreciate,  however,  the 
concern  of  housing  sponsors  and  others 

In  the  field  over  this  novel  teciinlque 

especiaUy  the  apparent  lack  of  any  as- 
surance that  block  grant  funds  will  con- 
tinue during  the  life  of  the  project  at  a 
level  which  Is  sufBclent  to  provide  nec- 
essary- subsidies  To  help  assuage  this 
concern.  I  have  Included  a  provision  In 
the  bill  directing  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  Secretary-  of  HUD  to  ad- 
minister their  housing  block  grant  pro- 
grams In  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  that 
an  Insufficiency  of  funds  In  any  partic- 
ular year  does  not  result  In  an  unrea- 
sonable Increase  in  charges  to  the  occu- 
pants of  housing  projects  built  under  the 
program  An  explanation  of  the  financ- 
ing of  housing  under  provisions  of  the 
housing  block  grant  Is  included  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks 

Fifth,  the  bill  also  Includes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  housing  block  grant  proposal 
permitting  a  locality,  as  an  eligible  ac- 
tivity under  the  housing  block  grant,  to 
L^^rrv-  out  a  program  of  housing  allow- 
ances where  such  a  program  has  been 
specifically  approved  In  advance  by  the 
HUD  Secretary  Inclusion  of  housing  al- 
lowances as  an  eligible  block  grant  ac- 
tivity would  provide  greater  flexibility  to 
local  governments  In  soMng  their  hous- 
ing needs 
Finally,  and  I  think  most  Important, 
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the  bill  would  carry  over  Into  the  new 
housing  and  community  develoument 
block  grant  programs  the  policies  first 
developed  under  the  model  cities  program 
-*hlch  require  that  opportunities  for 
tralnlhg  and  employment  arising  In  con- 
nection with  the  programs  and  contracts 
for  work  to  be  performed  in  connection 
with  particxilar  projects  be  given,  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible,  to  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  area.  I  think  it  most  important 
that  this  requirement  be  included.  In 
carrying  out  the  new  block  grant  pro- 
grams, we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
again  be  subject  to  the  Banfleld-Moyni- 
han  criticism  that  the  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs  of  the 
1960's  are  not  serving  those  they  were 
designed  to  help,  but  rather  the  "middle- 
men"— the  bankers,  lawyers,  builders. 
and  social  workers — instead. 

In  conclusion,  I  vu'lsh  to  repeat  that  I 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  Barrett -Ashley  bill.  The  bill 
I  offef  today  contains  needed  improve- 
ments. Improvements  which  in  no  way 
detract  from  the  Barrett-Ashley  ap- 
proach. I  hope  that  these  improvements 
will  Increase  support  for  an  excellent 
piece  of  legislation. 

There  follows  an  explanation  of 
financing  methods: 

Tk«  Ptnancinc  or  Privatilt  Owned 
HonsiNO  Undm  H.R.  10036 
It  la  anticipated  that  moat  of  the  financing 
for  rental  projects  would  be  provided  by 
State  or  local  agenclee  Theae  agencies  would 
ral»  funds  by  lasulng  long-term  obllijatlons 
the  lnt«re»t  from  which  would  be  Included 
In  income  tat  p\xrpomt»  of  Federal  Income  tax- 
ation. HUD  would  make  grants  to  theee  SUte 
and  local  agenclea  to  reduce  the  Interest  paid 
on  theae  "taxable"  obligations  by  30  percent, 
which  would  lower  the  cost  of  borrowing  to 
approximate  the  cost  of  "tax-exempt"  bor- 
rowing In  addition,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  fully  guarantee  the  tlm«ly  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  these  obligations. 

For  example,  a  State  housing  finance  agen- 
cy might  borrow  funds  at  a  "taxable"  rate 
of  8  percent.  The  Interest  reduction  grant 
of  30  [jercent  would  reduce  the  effective 
interest  rate  paid  by  the  State  agency  to 
6  8  percent  The  State  or  local  agency  could 
lend  funds  raised  In  this  manner  to  a  private 
sponeoT  to  provide  construction  and  perma- 
nent financing  for  a  rental  project 

Without  subsidies,  the  project  would  have 
to  generate  rentals  sufficient  to  pay  oper- 
ating costs  and  to  enable  the  State  or  local 
agency  (the  lender)  to  meet  payments  on  Its 
ObllgaUons  and  Its  administrative  costs  re- 
lated to  the  loan  In  terms  of  the  example 
given,  the  project  would  have  to  support  ap- 
proximately a  6  p)ercent  loan. 

In  order  to  reduce  rentals  to  levels  afford- 
able by  most  of  the  low  and  moderate  in- 
come persons  to  be  served  by  the  program, 
housing  block  grant  funds  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  portion  of  the  rentals.  For  exam- 
ple, without  subsidy  the  average  monthly 
rentals  might  be  »150  A  certain  level  of  sub- 
sidy would  t>e  agreed  upon  initially  bv  the 
project  owner  the  recipient  of  block  grants 
(usually  a  local  government) .  and  the  lender 
(a  State  agency,  for  examplei.  which  would 
require  average  monthly  rentals  of  WO,  for 
example  The  project  owner  would  apply  the 
rentals  toward  operating  costs,  reserves,  and 
pronts  and  pay  the  remainder  to  the  SUte 
or  local  lender  Block  grant  funds  would  be 
used  to  cover  the  dltferentlal  between  the 
amount  the  lender  received  from  the  project 
and  the  debt  service  requlremenu  on  Its  obli- 
gations. If  It  is  decided  to  provide  very  low 
rentals  In  a  project,  say  an  average  of  »4e. 


part  of  the  block  grant  fuoiU  would  go  di- 
rectly to  the  project  owner. 

The  project  ownar'a  payments  to  tlie  lender 
would  by  agreement  be  determined  by  three 
factors:  the  level  at  aubcldy,  the  operating 
coats,  and  the  rentals.  In  the  example  given 
above  Invcdvlng  too  average  rentals,  the 
agreement  may  require  that  Initially  916  a 
unit  be  paid  to  the  lender  (towaxd  prlncl^MU 
and  InUreat  on  the  loiui),  leaving  the  re- 
maining 976  for  operating  expenaea  and 
proflU.  Any  of  the  three  factors  can  change, 
however.  If  rentals  Increase  (for  example, 
because  of  changes  In  inlnlmum  rent  requlre- 
mento) ,  paymenU  to  the  lender  oould  be  in- 
creased and  aubaidy  payments  decreaaed. 

If  operating  coau  increaae,  rentala  could 
be  Increased.  However,  the  recipient  of  block 
granU  would  have  the  option  of  Increaalng 
the  subsidy  available  to  the  project.  Thvi^ 
If  In  the  above  example  operating  coeU  In- 
creased from  (75  to  (96,  average  renuis 
might  be  increased  to  tlOO  and  subsidies 
increased  by  $10  per  unit.  The  lender  would 
continue  to  receive  916  per  unit. 

Subsidies  could  also  be  Increased  If  renUls 
decreaaed.  Increases  In  subsidies  covUd  be 
made  available  out  of  reserves  held  for  this 
purpose  by  the  block  grant  recipient  or  out 
of  the  incremental  portion  of  each  year's 
block  grant. 

However,  If  the  project  appears  to  be  a 
faUure  and  there  Is  a  high  vacancy  rate,  the 
project  can  be  foreclosed.  The  recipient  of 
block  granU  would  bear  any  loss  Involved 
either  through  using  available  block  grant 
funds  or  reimbursing  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment for  payments  on  Its  guaranty  out  of 
future  block  granU. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  reduces  or  eliminates  the  fund- 
ing of  block  granU  In  the  future  below 
levels  necessary  to  continue  support  of  ex- 
isting subsidized  projecu,  project  owners 
and  tenanU  would  be  protected.  The  guar- 
anty agreement  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment and  the  SUU  or  local  lending 
agency  would  provide  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  up  any  deficiency  In  the 
required  payments  on  the  SUte  agency's 
bonds  on  the  same  repayment  schedule  and 
without  a  "default"  by  the  State  agency.  In 
the  example  given  above,  the  project  owner 
would  be  required  only  to  continue  the  pay. 
ment  of  »15  a  unit  to  the  lender.  The  915 
payment  could  be  reduced  to  zero  as  neces. 
sary  to  meet  Increased  costs  beyond  the 
rent -paying  abUlty  of  the  tenants. 

I>roJect8  receiving  or  requiring  subsidies 
of  operating  cosU  could  be  hurt  If  annual 
funding  were  cut  off,  but  aD  projects  under 
existing  programs  are  similarly  vulnerable. 
To  assure  protection  In  such  cases,  SUte  or 
local  governments  might  assume  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  operating  subsidies. 

The  purchase  or  sale  of  owner-occupied 
housing  is  likely  to  be  financed  primarily 
with  FHA-lnsured  mortgages,  with  the  pur- 
chasers assuming  the  slight  risk  of  the  cur- 
tailment of  funding.  .  .  . 


GAS  RATIONING  NEEDED  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  crisis 
will  overshadow  nearly  every  major  crisis 
this  coimtry  has  known  since  World 
War  n.  The  Northeast  blackout  will  seem 
mild  compfiired  to  the  discomforts  and 
inconvenience  that  is  likely  to  last  for 
weeks,  even  months,  this  winter.  The 
Cuban  missile  crisis  did  not  carry  the 
prolonged  impact  on  individual  lives  that 
cold  and  immobility  will  produce.  Dire 
warnings   of   widespread   industry   clo- 


sures and  unemidoyment  rates  exceed- 
ing 8  percent  are  difHcult  to  comprehend, 
particularly  by  the  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation falling  b^ow  the  age  of  25. 
THx  DXMXMaioMa  or  thk  cxaa 

While  it  may  be  understandable  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  coimtry  has  not 
yet  comprehended  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  I  am  baffled  by  the  administra- 
tion's Umld  approaches  to  the  problem. 
The  energy-saving  measures  the  Presi- 
dent announced  last  night  are  inade- 
quate  and   imrealistlc   in  view   of   the 
harsh  energy  facts.  By  his  own  calcula- 
tions, the  steps  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  produce  a  savings  of  only  10 
percent  when  he  is  estimating  a  short- 
age of  17  percent.  And  many  others  are 
predicting  shortages  of  25  to  35  percent. 
Inconvenience    is    minimized    for    now, 
under  the  President's  proposals,  at  the 
expense  of  dire  hardship  later.  It  was 
obvious   nearly   2   years   ago   that   this 
coimtry  was  embarked  on  a  course  of 
considerable  risk.   Restrictions   cm   im- 
ports coupled  with  ai-tificially  low  prices 
for  dwindling  supplies  of  domestic  pe- 
troleum brought  the  expansicKi  of  new 
refining  capacity   to  a  standstill.  As  a 
result  this  countoy  only  pnxluces  9.6  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  of  domestic  oil  and 
is  capable  of  refining  only  12.6  million 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil.  We  must  now 
Import  4.7  million  barrels  per  day  of  re- 
fined   and    residual    oil    products   from 
other  countries  to  meet  the  average  daily 
demand  for  17.3  mUliMi  barr^  per  day 
of  petroleum  prtxlucts.  Even  before  the 
Middle  Blast  embargo,  we  were  going  to 
need  an  additional  1.4  million  barrels 
per  day  of  imports  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  over  last  year. 

The  Middle  East  embargo  has  turned 
a  serious  problem  Into  the  major  crisis 
we  now  face.  'While  direct  imports  of 
Middle  East  crude  oil  amount  to  a  little 
over  1  million  barrels  per  day — 6  per- 
cent—Indirect sui^lies  of  petroleum — 
those  which  are  shipped  via  other  coun- 
tries— bring  our  total  dependence  on 
Middle  East  oil  to  a  staggering  14  per- 
cent of  our  current  needs,  or  2.5  million 
barrels  per  day.  Largely  neglected  by 
the  administration  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  our  alternative  sources  of  additional 
Imports,  those  outside  the  Middle  East, 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  up  additional 
worldwide  shortages  of  2.5  million  bar- 
rels per  day  and  therefore  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  make  up  our  shortage  of  2.5 
million  barrels  per  day  And  under  no 
conceivable  circumstance  can  we  expect 
that  our  increased  demand  this  year — 
1.4  million  barrels  per  day — will  be  made 
up  from  alternate  sources. 

AXEAS  or  (BIEATXST  UCPACT 

The  most  serious  problem  will  occur 
in  the  shortages  of  distillate  fuels,  or 
heating  oil.  The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
predicted  in  September  a  need  for  over 
650,000  barrels  per  day  of  heating  oil 
imports  to  supplement  the  daily  produc- 
tion of  3  million  barrels  per  day  from 
domestic  refineries.  With  the  shutofT  of 
Middle  East  crude  oil  this  need  will  in- 
cresise  to  nearly  1  million  barrels  per 
day,  or  25  percent  of  our  wintertime 
dally  demand  of  4  million  barrels  per 
day.  This  shortage,  which  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  winter  conditions 
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wUl  be  no  more  aevere  than  normal,  wtl] 
drastically  affect  the  east  coast  where 
Imports  from  foreign  and  domestic  sup- 
plies furnish  nearly  all  of  the  needs  for 
heating  oils.  It  will  be  difficult  to  alter 
the  distribution  patterns  within  this 
country  In  sufficient  time  to  make  up 
for  loss  of  the  Imported  products.  It  Ls 
quite  possible  that  most  of  the  Immediate 
shortfall  In  heating  oils  will  be  absortied, 
at  least  In  the  early  period,  on  the  east 
coast.  If  that  Is  the  case,  the  east  coast 
will  face  wmter  with  only  60  percent  of 
Its  normal  requirement  of  2.000.000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  heating  oil  A  colder  than 
normal  winter  will  reduce  that  to  leas 
than  half  of  the  normal  need.  Nc  amount 
of  thermostat  adjustment  will  maike  up 
this  shortfall. 

An  almost  equally  bleak  picture  can  be 
seen  In  the  residual  oil.  or  Industrial  fuel. 
area  Nationwide  we  consume  about  2.5 
million  barrels  per  day  of  residual  oil  of 
which  70  percent,  or  1.7  million  barrels 
per  day  are  Imported.  Over  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  east  coast  has  almost  completely 
converted  from  coal  to  residual  oil  and 
now  depends  on  Imports  for  over  90  per- 
cent of  Its  supply  Between  1965  and 
1972.  398  coal-fed  utility  boUers.  mortly 
on  the  east  coast,  were  converted  from 
coal  to  oil.  These  plants  have  been  called 
upon  by  President  Nixon  to  convert  back 
to  coal  but  this  Is  a  difficult  undertaking 
which  will  require  producUon  ol  an  addi- 
tional 70  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  and 
will  save,  at  the  very  most,  300,000  barrels 
of  the  total  1.7  million  barrels  per  day 
of  residual  oil  required  by  east  coast  In- 
dustry I  think  It  Is  quite  obvious  that 
the  electric  utilities  which  depend  heav- 
ily on  this  fuel,  and  their  customers, 
which  liicludes  Just  about  everybody,  are 
m  for  a  very  difficult  time 

The  majority  of  the  remaining  short- 
age in  petroleum  products  will  fall  upon 
motor  gasoline  and  Jet  fuels.  Nearly  25 
percent  of  our  annual  consumption  of 
8  million  barrels  per  day.  or  2  million 
barrels  per  day.  of  Jet  fuels  and  motor 
gasoline  will  simply  not  be  available. 

In  the  face  of  the  Information  avail- 
able—a 23  percent  shortfall  in  total  pe- 
troleum products  available,  a  possible  50 
percent  shortage  in  east  coast  winter 
heatini?  needs,  in  excess  of  75  percent 
shortage  In  Industrial  oil  needs  on  the 
east  coast,  and  a  25  percent  shortage  In 
gasoline  and  Jet  fuel  requirements— It  is 
Inconceivable  that  the  President  Is  ap- 
proaching this  crisis  so  timidly.  We  can- 
not afford  to  risk  the  very  real  possibility 
of  running  completely  out  of  heating  oU 
In  widespread  areas  of  the  country  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Middle  East  sit- 
uation can  be  eased  through  the  diplo- 
matic efforts  of  a  very  capable  Secretary 
of  8Ut€  To  hide  our  heads  Is  foolish— 
we  must  plan  for  the  worst  and  make  the 
painful  decisions  now. 

UOr-IU9   H«ATTXO   UfD  IXIIUSTMAI.  OH,  SATUrOS 

Maximum  practicable  savings  must  be 
achieved  Immediately  In  the  four  major 
affected  categories  of  fuel  usage  For 
heating  oils,  the  President  has  already 
called  for  a  15  percent  reduction  In  the 
aUocatlon  of  heating  oils  to  last  year's 
custcmerB.  While  that  amount  of  re- 
duction can  be  achieved  through  lower 
thermostat  settings,  we  will  not  make 
the  necessary  savings  by  that  step  alone. 
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That  allocation  should  be  Immediately 
reduced  by  5  to  10  percent   If  20  percent 
savings  could  be  achieved,  we  would  re- 
duce our  demand  by  700,000  barrels  per 
day  nationwide   and   would   reduce   the 
east  coast  shortfall  to  about  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  needs   A  massive  national  cam- 
paign should  be  started  Immedlatelv  to 
Inform  the  public  that  only  80  percent  of 
last  year's  allocation  will  be  available  to 
each  home   and  that  rooms  should  be 
dosed  off  and  temperatures  kept  at  the 
lowest  possible  setting.   The   remaining 
shortfall  can  be  met  by  converting  re- 
finery operations  to   the   production   of 
more  distillate  fuels  at  the  expense  of 
other  fuels.  At  the  same  time  Immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  alter  distribution 
patterns  so  that  the  east  coast  ran  be 
supplied  with  Increasing  proportions  of 
the  lailf  coast  States  heating  oU  stocks. 
.\n  accelerated  program  of  conversion 
to  coal-fired  burners  rather  than  resid- 
ual oU  burners  must  be  undertaken  Im- 
mediately.   The    administration    .«;hould 
establish  an  office  of  special  Investigators 
to  visit  each  plant  that  Is  known  to  have 
the  capability  to  convert  to  a  coal  opera- 
tion and  Impress  upon  plant  managers 
the  need  for  quick  action    At  the  same 
time,    the    admlnLstratlon    should    take 
steps  to  see  that  the  maximum  Increase 
In  coal  production  Is  achieved  over  the 
next  2  months 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  be  timid 
In  approaching  the  problem  of  air  stand- 
ard variances  Although  I  support  fully 
the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  I  am' 
convinced  that  the  crisis  we  face  Is  suffi- 
ciently grave  as  to  warrant  setting  aside 
.-strict  compliance  with  secondary  stand- 
;irds  In  order  to  get  us  through  this  win- 
ter. I  would  not  favor  the  granting  of 
variances  for  more  than  6  months  at  a 
time  AddlUonal  variances  might  be  nec- 
essary but  should  be  granted  for  only  tJhe 
period  of  most  serieus  need  The  alterna- 
tives to  avoid  widespread  electricity  out- 
ages and  plant  rIo.-;ures  are  few  C-e  Is 
to  Import  more  of  this  product.  The  other 
alternative  la  to  reduce  gasoline  produc- 
tion in  favor  of  more  residual  oils. 

««Qira«D  axaoi-itrx  awd  j«t  rcrix  savwob 
The  greatest  savings  In  fuel  can  be 
achieved  In  the  motor  gasoline  and  Jet 
fuels  area.  The  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  estimated  re- 
cently that  almost  a  third  of  current 
gasoline  consumption  is  for  nonessenUal 
purposes  Pleasure  driving  and  unneces- 
sary trips  made  for  convenience  rather 

f,"  !^  "^*^  ™^*  ^  reduced  drasU- 
cally  pe  President  has  asked  that  speed 
limits  be  reduced,  that  service  stations  be 
closed  on  Sunday,  and  that  trips  be  com- 
bmed.  These  will  produce  savings  of  ap- 
proximately 10  percent,  which  Is  clearlv 
Inadequate.  Reductions  In  the  number  of 
commercial  Jet  flights  may  produce  sav- 
ings of  about  15  percent  The  total  sav- 
ua«8  in  gasoline  and  Jet  fuels  which  can 
be  expected  by  these  measures  Is  approxi- 
mately 800.000  barrels  per  day. 

Summing  all  of  the  savings  which  may 
be  achieved  by  the  steps  so  far  outlined 
by  President  Nixon,  we  are  still  short  of 
the  total  4  million  barrels  per  day  In 
savings  which  mast  be  achieved  There- 
fore, we  must  Immediately  reduce  our 
consumption  of  gasoline  and  Jet  fuels  by 
an  additional  1.8  million  barrels  per  day. 


The  current  consumption  of  gasoline  Is 
approximately  18  6  gallon-s  per  week  per 
registered  vehicle,  or  a  total  of  7  million 
barrels  per  day  Jet  fuel  consumption 
Amounts  to  l  million  barrels  per  day  If 
average  gasoline  consumption  were  re- 
duced 30  percent- down  to  13  gallons 
per  vehicle  per  week— and  Jet  fuel  con- 
sumption  were   reduced   30   percent to 

700, oon  btureLs  per  day— we  would  save 
an  additional  16  million  barrels  per  day 
In  gasoline  consumption. 

W*VS    TO    %mrrx    GASOLINB    rONS'MPTIrJM 

There  are  four  pos.sible  program.s  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  gasoline- 
first,  allow  prices  to  rise  and  let  normal 
market  forces  allocate  the  supplies,  sec- 
ond, apply  an  arbitrary  surtax  and  let 
market  forces  allocate  supplies,  third 
establish  a  firm  allocaUon  program 
which  would  allow  each  supplier  only  a 
percent  of  his  last  year'.s  allotment,  and 
fourth,  adopt  a  coupon  rationing  pro- 
gram. 

In  my  view,  the  program  which  Is  cho- 
sen must  meet  three  basic  criteria:  It 
must  achieve  the  target  reduction;  it 
must  meet  basic  needs,  and  It  must  be 
nondiscriminatory 

Allowing  normal  market  forces  to  al- 
locate supplies  through  higher  prices  will 
not  achieve  the  necessary  fuel  savings 
Economists  have  long  recognized  that 
fuel  is  underprlced,  and  only  if  the  cost  Is 
substantially  lncrea.sed  wlU  the  amount 
of  purchases  decrease  materially.  The 
cost  of  fuel  represents  a  small  portion 
of  disposable  Income  to  the  majority  of 
citijzens.  but  tliat  solution  falls  with  dls- 
proporUonate  Impact  upon  those  with 
the  least  disposable  income — the  mid- 
dle- and  lower-Income  groups.  This  solu- 
tion would  also  have  the  distasteful  ef- 
fect of  providing  the  oil  industry  with 
windfall  profits,  on  top  of  the  record 
profits  made  this  year. 

An  arbitrary  surtax  would  be  regres- 
sive in  the  same  way— hitting  tho.se  who 
can  afford  it  the  least.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  this  tax  could  be  discounted 
against  yearly  income  taxes.  At  best  this 
would  produce  temporary,  though  real 
hardships  on  those  with  fixed  Income 
nnd  little,  if  any.  long-range  gas  savings. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  this  type  of 
surtax  approach  would  save  30  percent 
of  our  gasoline  consumption  The  surtax 
approach,  even  if  partially  rebated, 
would  preclude  windfall  profits  to  the 
oil  industry 

A  firm  allocation  program  would  al- 
low earh  dealer  a  fraction  of  his  last 
year's  allotment  Although  this  would  as- 
sure that  required  savings  were  met.  It 
u-ould  not  a-ssure  pqiiltable  distribution  of 
supplies  Individual  sUtlons  could  re- 
strict deliveries  to  each  vehicle  but  there 
•*-ould  be  no  way  to  preclude  several  stops 
in  order  to  fill  the  tank  Some  would  be 
able  to  squander  .scarce  ."supplies  while 
others  would  be  unable  to  meet  even 
basic  needs.  And  Inevitably,  the  service 
sU\tlon,s,  as  they  did  la.st  summer  with 
smaller  allotments,  will  sell  out  their 
ga.s  and  close — at  monetary  losses  to 
them  and  gross  Inconvenience  to  motor- 
ists. 

A  rationing  program  though  compli- 
cated and  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  abuse 
If  not  carefully  administered,  would  al- 
low basic  needs  to  be  met  without  pre- 
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eluding  essential  uses.  It  would  assure 
that  target  savings  in  fuel  are  met  and 
rnuld  be  modified  as  required  to  adjust 
for  fluctuations  in  supply.  If.  for  example, 
•!ie  Middle  East  countries  were  to  ease 
the  pre.sent  embargo,  or  new  sources 
found,  adjustment  In  the  rationed  al- 
lowance could  t)e  accomplished  with  little 
difficulty  And  It  can  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether when  that  is  possible. 

OASOLIKl     aATTONINO 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  rationing  Is 
the  only  solution  which  will  achieve  the 
savings  In  fuel  required,  most  nearly  as- 
sure that  all  essential  needs  are  met,  and 
assure  the  most  equitable  distribution  to 
all.  We  .should  not  shy  from  making  the 
decision  to  proceed  immediately.  Only 
Immediate  rationing  can  avert  a  dis- 
astrous winter,  unemployment,  and  wide- 
spread economic  hardship  by  providing 
for  adequate  fuel  to  move  people  to  work 
and  good.s  to  market. 

In  order  that  all  the  basic  needs  be 
met.  every  owner  of  a  registered  vehicle 
could  receive  a  basic  allowance  of  10 
gallons  per  week  If  no  additional 
amount.'-  were  allowed,  this  alone  would 
save  45  percent  of  our  annual  consump- 
tion rate  of  7  million  barrels  per  day 
of  gasoline.  However,  it  is  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  this  would  meet  all  basic 
needs — emergency  vehicles,  police  cars, 
Are  equipment  and  other  vital  needs 
must  be  met.  In  addition,  many,  such  as 
salesmen,  and  those  faced  witli  long 
commutes  to  work,  will  require  more 
than  the  basic  aUowance.  These  will  re- 
quire planning  and  administration,  but 
the  decision  to  proceed  must  be  made 
Immediately  .so  that  these  needs  can  be 
accommodated 

If  we  will  uiidertake  rationing  now 
before  supplies  run  out,  rationing  can 
be  done  carefully  to  assure  that  life  and 
work  continue  in  an  orderly  fashion.  If 
we  wait  until  February  when  the  coun- 
try will  literally  run  out  of  gas,  severe 
diiruption.s  are  inevitable  We  know- 
how  much  oil  we  have  We  know  also. 
how  much  oil  we  do  not  have.  These  are 
not  normal  times  and  the  solutions  we 
must  seek  can  not  be  normal.  The  Presi- 
dent must  act  now — rationing  of  gaso- 
line should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 


CPA  AT  DOT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  Pdqua)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  FUQUA,  Mr  Speaker,  continuing 
with  my  effort  to  avoid  confu.slon  In 
relation  to  the  scope  of  authority  for  a 
proposed  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
today  I  wish  lo  iiisfrt  material  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

There  are  three  CPA  bills  pending  be- 
fore a  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  serve — H.R.  14  by  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal,  H.R,  21  bv  Con- 
gressmen HoLiFiiLD  and  Horton  and 
H.R.  564  by  Congre.s.sman  Bro-^a-n  of  Ohio 
and  myself 

The  major  difference  among  the  bills 
Is  that  under  two  of  them,  H.R.  14  and 
H.R.  21,  the  CPA  would  be  granted  a 
statutory  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
the  final  decisions  of  other  agencies,  In- 
cluding decisions  not  to  take  action  as 


requested  by  the  CPA.  Under  the  Fuqiia- 
Brown  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  the  CPA 
would  not  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  the  final  decisions  of  other 
agencies. 

In  this  regard,  the  material  submitted 
from  DOT  demonstrates  that  all  of  the 
many  thousands  of  actions  taken  by  that 
Department  annually  would  be  subject  to 
CPA  court  appeals  under  all  bills  except 
the  Fuqua-Brown  bill,  H.R.   564, 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  num- 
ber and  type  of  DOT  proceedings  each 
year  are  so  numerous  that  the  Depart- 
ment could  not  respond  to  my  request 
lor  a  full  itemization  of  all  of  them.  In- 
stcEwi.  DOT  sent  me  a  simimary  of  major 
actions. 

This  shows  the  problems  we  on  the 
subcommittee  face  in  weighing  the 
various  provisions  in  the  CPA  bUls  be- 
fore u-s — there  is  ab.solutely  no  way  we 
can  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  liter- 
ally billions  of  annual  Federal  agency 
formal  proceedings  and  Informal  activi- 
ties that  would  be  subject  to  CPA  advo- 
cacy under  the  proposals. 

In  fact,  my  staff  ofteh  has  trouble 
preparing  material  such  as  today's  in- 
sertion for  the  Record  because  of  the 
volume  of  affected  proceedings  involved. 
You  will  recall  that  all  of  the  material 
from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  could  not  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  my  insertion  on  that  agency 
earlier  this  month;  we  had  to  send  much 
of  It  to  the  subcommittee  office  and 
notify  the  Members  that  it  would  be 
available  for  review  there  for  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  substantial  impact  of  a 
CPA  upon  EPA. 

Similarly.  I  have  received  a  response  to 
my  survey  from  one  major  agency  which 
sent  me  computer  readouts  listing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Its  1972  form- 
alized proceedings,  alone,  which  would 
be  subject  to  CPA  advocacy  under  the 
bUls  and  CPA  court  appeals  imder  all 
except  the  Fuqua-Brown  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  in  the  Record 
a  listing  of  the  1972  DOT  proceedings 
that  would  have  been  subject  to  CPA  ad- 
vocacy under  the  pending  bills  in  the 
Government  Operations  Committee.  I  do 
this  to  give  the  Members  an  early  ap- 
preciation of  the  scope  and  importance 
of  these  bills,  with  the  hope  that  we  may 
avoid  the  confusion  that  occurred  during 
our  \9~\  debate  on  this  Issue. 

OmCE   or  THE  Secsetart 

or   TRANSPOKTA-nON, 

Washington,  DC,  September  26.  1973. 
Hon.  Don  PY-qua, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinglcm.  DC. 

DzAM  Mb  Fcqua:  This  replies  to  your  In- 
quiry of  September  7,  1973.  requesting  data 
pertaining  to  the  of>eratlorLs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  during  calendar  year 
1972,  I  understand  that  the  Department's 
Office  of  Congressional  Relations  has  been 
Informed  by  your  staff  that  Btunmary  dat* 
will  be  appropriate.  The  listings  below  will 
be  itemized  by  the  Departmental  elements 
involved »;   and   major  subject  matter.  The 


proceedings  of  the  Department  during  the 
course  of  a  full  year  are  too  numerous  for 
specific  description  of  each, 

(A)  Question  1.  -What  regulations,  rules, 
rates  or  policy  Interpretations  subject  to  8 
use  563  (the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(APA)  notice  and  comment  rulemaking  pro- 
visions) were  proposed  by  your  agency  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1972? 

(  1  ;     OST 

The  Office  of  Hazardous  Materials  engaged 
In  numerous  proceedings  Involving  the  clas- 
sification of  hazardous  materials  and  appli- 
cations for  special  permits. 

The  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  proposed  and 
adopted  a  number  of  reg-ulations  dealing 
with  the  safe  operation  of  gas  transmission 
plp>ellnes  and  acted  upK>n  several  requests  for 
waiver  of  various  regrulatloiis 

The  Office  of  Transportation  Security  Ini- 
tiated a  program  to  promulgate  cargo  se- 
curity advisory  standards  Although  these 
are  not.  In  a  technical  sense,  either  rules  or 
regulations  and  thus  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  APA.  they  are  issued  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment. 

One  proceeding  was  concluded  unier  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  In  which  the  line  between 
the  ea-sterr.  and  central  time  zones  In  Florida 
were  relocated. 

Several  agency  administrative  regulations 
Involving  such  matters  as  public  availability 
of  Information,  nondiscrimination  i.n  Fed- 
erally-assisted programs,  and  proctwement. 

(2)    X78CC 

Numerous  proceedlQgs  involving: 

Drawbridge  operations 

Implementing  regulations  under  the  Boat- 
ing Safety  Act  and  Llfe-Savlng  Equipment 
Program, 

Maritime  carriage  of  hazardous  materials. 

13)     FAA 

Numerous  proceedings  involving  promul- 
gation, revision  and  amendment  of  rtilea. 
regxilaiions,  minimum  standards  and  proce- 
dures governing  the  following: 

General  rule-making  and  enforcement 
procedures. 

Aircraft,  including  design,  materials,  work- 
manship, construction,  and  performance  of 
aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  propellers,  appli- 
ances and  parts.  Also  their  maintenance  and 
alteration,  Identification  and  registration. 

The  certification  of  airmen  and  certain 
non-a.rmen,  to  Insure  possession  of  mini- 
mum qualifications  with  regard  to  knowl- 
edge, experience,  competency,  medlcaJ.  and 
various  others  as  required* 

Airspace,  Including  the  designation  and  use 
of  Federal  airways,  controlled  airspace,  report- 
ing points,  special  use  airspace,  the  establish- 
ment of  jet  routes  and  area  navigation  routes, 
and  control  of  objects  aiflectlng  navlgab]« 
airspace. 

Air  traffic   and  general  operating  rules. 

The  certification  and  operations  of  opera- 
tors. Including  air  carriers,  air  travel  clubs, 
and  operators  for  compensation  or  hire  ' 

TTie  certlflcatlon  and  operations  of  ground 
Instructors,  schools,  and  other  certificated 
agencies.- 

The  certification,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  non-Federal  navigational  faculties,' 

Airports 

The  transportation  of  hazardotis  materials 
and  other  dangerous  articles  by  air. 

Aircraft  noise  abatement  and  sonic  boom. 

Airport  security  measures. 


'Office  of  the  Secretary  (OST),  United 
States  Coast  Ouard  (USCO).  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  (FAA).  Federal  Highway 
Administration  (FHWA),  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  (FRA).  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHT8A),  and 
Urban  Mass  TYan«F>ortatlon  Administration 
(UMTA), 


'  While,  by  definition,  issuance,  or  denial 
of  such  certificates  amounts  to  an  'adjudica- 
tion'- within  the  definition  thereof  m  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (see  5  VS.C 
551(6),  (7)  and  (9) )  these  are  not  adj-jdlca- 
tlona  "subject  to"  the  provisions  of  5  U3.C. 
564  which  applies  only  where  a  determination 
is  required  by  statute  to  be  made  "on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hear- 
ing," The  Federal  Aviation  Act  does  not  re- 
quire a  hearing. 
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Procee<ltng3  looking  towknl  LsauancM,  mo<ll- 
flcatloa  or  rwocAUon  of  pru7laloat  of  iba 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  ReguUUona  Including 
mAtt«rs  sucb  aa  vehicle  reqiiirvoMnta.  drlT«r 
quaitflcatlon*  and  carrlac*  of  hasardoua 
material*. 

(s>    vmA 

Promulgation  of  rogulattons  under  the  Ball 
Safety  Act 

R«>gulatloc«  atrecttng  tb*  tranapoctaUon  at 
rvazardoua  matortala. 

R«<}ueat5  for  walv«r  of  oper*tLng  rule*. 

Promulgation  or  modlflcatloa  of  standard* 
under  such  auUiorltle*  a*  the  Safety  Appll- 
anoea  Acts  and  the  LooomotlTe  lnap«ctlon 
Act. 

16)     ITHTSA 

Promulgation  of  numerou*  Federal  liotor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standard*. 

RegulatlooB  coQC»mlng  tire  uoLform  qual- 
ity grading  system. 

Requeeta  Tor  waiver  of  regulation*  wtth  re- 
spect to  importation  and  v«rtlflcatton  of  non- 
complying  vehicles. 

Promulgation  of  uniform  highway  safety 
prograjna  st&ndard*. 

( T )     UlCTA 

There  were  not  any  proceedings  conducted 
under  the  notice  and  comment  provl*lon*  of 
section  553  of  the  APA. 

(B)  Question.  2  What  reguUtlon*.  rulM, 
rate*  or  policy  Interpretation*  subject  to  8 
use  556  and  557  (that  la,  APA  rulenmJtlng 
on  the  record)  were  proposed  or  Initiated  by 
your  agency  during  calendar  year  1972? 

The  only  formal  r\ile  makings  on  the  rec- 
ord conducOed  or  propoeed  during  1973  in- 
volved proceedings  Instituted  by  PHWA  to 
consider  the  matter  of  toll  bridge  rate*  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsyvanla;  Budlngton,  Iowa; 
and  Chester.  Illlnol*. 

(C)  Question  3.  Excluding  proceedings  In 
which  your  agency  sought  primarily  to  im- 
pede directly  (without  court  action)  a  ane. 
penalty  or  forfeiture,  what  administrative 
adjudications  (Including  Uc«n«tng  proceed- 
ings) subject  to  5  use  556  and  557  were  pro- 
posed or  Initiated  by  your  agency  during 
calendar  year  19737 

None. 

( D I  Question  4.  What  adjudication*  under 
any  provision  of  5  USC  Chapter  S  seeking 
prunarUy  to  Impoee  dlrecUy  (without  court 
action  1  a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  were  pro- 
posed or  Initiated  by  your  agency  during 
calendar  year  19737 

The  U3CO  conduct*  numerou*  proceedings 
involving  revocation,  suspension  or  modifl- 
catlon  of  merchant  seamen  documentation. 

lE)  Quettitm  5.  Excluding  proceedings 
subject  to  5  USC  564.  556  and  667.  what 
proceeding*  on  the  record  after  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  did  your  agency  propose  or 
initiate  during  calendar  year  19737 

None. 

(P)  Qmstion  6.  Will  you  please  furnish 
me  with  a  U*t  of  representative  public  and 
nonpublic  activities  proposed  or  initiated  by 
your  agency  during  calendar  year  1972? 

There  are  numerous  functions  of  the  De- 
partment which,  although  they  do  not  fall 
Into  the  class  of  formal  proceedings,  never- 
theleae  amount  to  "agency  activities"  H-R.  14 
and  HJl.  664  deOne  "agency  activity"  as  tn- 
cludini?  "any  agency  process,  or  any  phase 
thereof,  conducted  pursxjant  to  any  author- 
ity Lir  responsibility  under  law.  whether  such 
procea*  1*  formal  or  Informal,  but  doe*  not 
mean  any  particular  event  within  such 
process.  ■* 

The  Limiting  effect  of  the  la*t-mentloned 
definitional  caveat  regarding  "any  particular 
event"  1*  uncieaj-  We  And  It  conceptually 
diaicuit  to  separate  any  agency  "proce**" 
from  the  particular  events  which  It  com- 
prt*e«  To  cite  only  one  example,  how  1*  it 
poes(b:e  to  '.soute  a  single  event  In  the  proc- 
e*s  by  which  determination*  are  reached  aj 
to  whether  agency  record*  wlU  be  released  to 


rto»  public  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tlOQ  Act  (6  U^.C    563)  y 

Applying  to  the  proposed  bill*  a  literal 
oonatructlon,  it  appears  to  u*  that  "agency 
activity"  cut*  acTOBB  virtually  every  function 
of  thl*  Department,  formal  or  Informal,  that 
doe*  not  fall  within  It*  formal  rulemaking  or 
adjudicative  function*  Carrying  thl*  provi- 
sion to  Its  logical  conclualon.  the  following 
repreeentatlve  function*  of  the  Department 
would  be  Included 

Preparation  of  Department  budget. 
Determination   of   Departmental   position* 
for  presentation  to  the  Congress. 

Personnel  matters,  including  duty  assign- 
ment* and  promotion  policies,  and  U8CO 
courts- martial   procedures. 

Decisions  to  hold  meetings  or  attend  con- 
ference* or  events. 

Administration  of  grant*-ln-aid  and  loan 
program*. 

Decl*lon*  to  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Collection  and  publication  of  data,  and  Is- 
suance of  press  releases 

Conduct  of  enforcement  programs.  Includ- 
ing determination*  to  seek  or  comproml*e 
ctvU  penalties. 

(O)  Question  7.  Excluding  action*  designed 
primarily  to  impose  a  fine,  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, what  pnaJ  actions  taken  by  your 
agency  in  calendar  year  1973  could  have  been 
appealed  to  the  court*  for  review  by  anyone 
under  a  statutory  provision  or  Judicial  In- 
terpretation? 

The  right  of  review  granted  by  5  USC 
I  703  to  "a  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  agency  action,  or  adversely  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  agency  action  within  the 
meaning  of  a  relevant  statute"  would  apply 
to  all  final  agency  action*  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  (including  section 
663). 

A*  previously  noted,  the  daU  presented  Is 
only  representative  of  the  myriad  activities  of 
the   Department   of  Transportation. 

I  hope  you  will  find  thl*  Information  use- 
ful. 

Sincerely. 

J.  TbOMA*  TtDD. 

I-Miff  General  Counsel 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  EXAMPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoua  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  iMr.  Cotter > 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  former 
.attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  the 
••  philosopher"  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, said  in  response  to  many  questions: 
"Look  at  what  we  do,  riot  what  we  say  ' 
With  this  in  mind.  I  listened  to  the  Pres- 
ident's address  to  the  Nation  urging  some 
initial  steps  toward  cutting  down  gas  and 
oil  consiunption,  steps  which  I  fear  win 
have  to  be  Intensmed  later.  I  heard  Pres- 
ident Nixon  again  urge  the  American 
people  to  endure  cold,  dark  houses,  cut 
travel  on  the  weekends  to  conserve  fuel, 
and  then  today  I  found  the  foUowlng 
article  in  the  newspaper: 

NncoMs  Wokxnd:  600  QAiiONS  or  Fm, 

HeUcopters  used  by  President  Nixon  and 
hi*  Secret  Service  escort  consximed  about  600 
gallon*  of  fuel  during  Mr  Nixon's  two  round- 
trip  fllghU  to  hi*  Camp  David  retre*t  this 
holiday  weekend,  figures  provided  by  the 
White  Houae  Indicate. 

Mr.  Nlxons  helicopter  is  accompanied  by 
an  identical  aircraft  ferrying  Secret  Service 
agent*.  The  White  House  said  each  helicopter 
burn*  about  150  gallon*  of  fuel  an  hour,  and 
the  flight  between  the  White  House  and 
Camp  Da-.-ld   1*  about  30  minute*. 

In  addition,  the  Prealdenfs  llmcualne  la 
driven  the  70  miles  to  Camp  David  and  other 
automobUea  are  used  to  carry  staff  personnel. 


Following  Mr  Mitchell's  philosophy.  I 
c&n  see  how  the  American  people  ques- 
tion the  credibility  of  President  Nixon 
I  have  found  in  my  dLstrict  that  this 
.skepticism  extends  to  the  energy  crisis 
itself  Perhaps  good  example  should 
begin  at  the  top.  The  President  s  week- 
end travels  can  only  encourage  the  Tm 
all  right  Jack"  attitude  which  will  in- 
tensify our  energy  criiiLs 


HAWAnS     LORI     LEI     MATSUKAWA 
IS   MI88   TEENAGE   AMERICA.    1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  <Mr.  MatsunacA)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  MAT8UNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  the 
whole  world  knows.  I  am  sure,  but  just 
in  ca.'^e  anj-  Member  of  this  augu.st  bod.v 
missed  the  best  and  greatest  news  over 
the  last  weekend,  I  lake  great  pride  in 
announcing  that  Hawaii's  Lorl  1^1  Mat- 
sukawa  was  crowned  Miss  Teenage 
America,  1973,  last  Saturday  evening  at 
Port  Worth,  Tex 

An  excellent  student,  a  talented  sing- 
er and  dancer,  the  17-year-old  beautv  Is 
the  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Joe  Sadao 
Matsukawa  and  the  granddaughter  of 
two  of  Hawaii's  earliest  Immigrants  from 
Japan.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  Lorl 
Lei's  grandparents  and  parents  when  I 
lived  on  the  island  of  Kauai  as  a  young- 
ster. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  too,  to  host  Lorl 
Lei  here  on  Capitol  Hill  when  she  came 
as  a  member  of  Alda  High  Schools 
"Swinging  Singers"  onl>'  last  year.  The 
group  made  a  highly  successful  perform- 
ing tour  of  the  mainland  United  States, 
during  which  they  performed  in  the 
House  Caucus  Room  of  the  Cannon 
Building  for  a  standing -room -only  audi- 
ence. 

As  Miss  Teenage  America,  Lorl  Lei  will 
receive  a  $10,000  4-year  .scholarship  to 
the  umverslty  of  her  choice,  which  I  am 
told  Ls  Northwestern  Unlversltv  in  Illi- 
nois. She  will  aLso  receive  $5.00o"ln  travel 
expen.ses  and  shares  of  stock.  Lorl  Lei 
was  sponsored  In  the  Miss  Teenage 
America  contest  by  Liberty  House,  a  de- 
partment store  chain  which  is  a  subsldl- 
ar>-  of  .\mfac.  Inc.  of  Hawaii 

Those  who  watched  her  In  person  or 
on  television  will  agree  with  me,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  Judges  made  the  right 
choice  and  that  Lort  Lei  will  prove  a  real 
credit  to  this  great  Nation  of  ours.  As  an 
Hawaiian,  .she  will  plant  tlie  seed  of 
aloha  wherever  she  goes  and  spread  in- 
fectious cheerfulness  among  all  whom 
she  meets.  What  Is  more  Important,  per- 
haps, is  that  she  has  already  proven  to 
the  world  that  In  .America,  regardless  of 
race  or  ancestry,  one  can  expect  one's 
wildest  dream  to  come  true 

I  lake  this  means  to  congratulate  Lorl 
Lei  and  her  proud  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joe  Sadao  Matsukawa  of  Aiea,  Hawaii. 


November  26,  1973 
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NATH.ANIEL  8    KEITH 

'Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, November  24.  one  of  the  meet  out- 


standing experts  in  the  field  of  housing 
and  urban  development  died.  Nathaniel 
Keith,  long-Ume  president  and  then 
chairman  of  tlie  National  Housing  Con- 
ference had  one  of  the  longest  associa- 
tions both  in  Government  and  In  private 
industry  with  the  Federal  Government's 
efforts  to  provide  safe  and  adequate 
housing  for  all  its  citizens.  Nat  Keith 
joined  the  Washington  scene  In  1929  as 
a  reporter  covenng  financial  activities  in 
Washington  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
He  joined  the  Federal  Government  in 
1940  with  the  old  National  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  by  1949  became  the 
first  director  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's urban  renewal  program  which 
has  done  such  an  outstanding  Job  In  re- 
vitalizing our  cities.  It  was  at  Nat  Keith's 
direction  that  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
uram  took  shape.  As  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  I  have  worked 
particularly  close  with  Nat  Keith  over 
the  last  10  years.  As  president  and  then 
hairman  of  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference. Nat  was  always  appearing  be- 
fore our  Housing  Subcommittee  testify- 
ing on  pending  legislation  and  urging 
upon  the  Congress  his  expert  advise  in  a 
very  complicated  and  controversial  area. 
We  always  listened  to  Nat  and  in  manv 
cases  considered  and  accepted  his  sound 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  thou- 
-sands  of  families  across  America  who 
have  benefited  from  Nat  Keith's  brilliant 
services  to  his  countr>-,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  will  agree  with  me  tliat  our 
effort  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  and  the  effort  to  improve 
our  cities  have  last  a  major  benefactor 
I  Insert  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post,  November  26,  1973: 
Nathaniei,  s.  Ketth,  Expist  on  Housing 
(By  Jean  R.  HaUey) 
Nathaniel  S.  Keith,  66.  an  authority  on 
urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance,  died  Sat- 
urday at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of 
pneumonia  complicated  by  cancer. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Keith  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference  He  had  served  as  Its  president 
from  1958  to  1972 

He  was  considered  a  leader,  both  as  a  fed- 
eral government  official  and  later  as  a  hous- 
ing consultant  In  private  practice.  In  pro- 
grams to  start  the  revltallzation  and  rede- 
velpoment  of  many  cities,  including  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Keith  and  developer  James  W. 
Rouse  prepared  a  long-range  urban  renewal 
program  for  the  DC  Commissioners  in  which 
they  called  for  a  centralized  administration 
of  such  a  program. 

Although  their  advice  was  not  foUowed  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  the  responsibility  for 
urban  renewal  continued  to  be  spread  among 
a  number  of  agencies,  their  report  was 
credited  with  leading  to  the  redevelopment 
of  Southwest  Washington. 

Mr.  Keith  also  had  played  an  Important 
role  as  a  consultant  to  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  on  the  problem.-!  of  renewal  in 
the  blighted  Northwest  and  Northeast  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 

His  work  had  Included  an  Intensive  urban 
renewal  study  for  the  Federal  City  Council, 
which  had  been  asked  for  such  a  report  by 
the  House  District  Committee. 

Born  In  Cincinnati.  Mr  Keith  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Brown  tJnlverslty.  He  was  a  staff  writ- 
er for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  from  1929  to 
1940,  specializing  in  transportation  Indus- 
tries, construction,  corporation  finance  and 
federal  finance. 


During  World  War  n.  he  was  special  assist- 
ant and  Co.-.greasional  liaison  officer  to  the 
National  Housing  Administrator. 

In  1944,  Mr.  Keith  became  assistant  to  the 
administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  and  five  years  later  was  named 
the  first  director  of  the  Federal  Slum  Clear- 
ance   and    Urban    Redevelopment    Program 

In  this  position,  he  organized  and  admin- 
istered a  *1.5  billion  program  of  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  more  than  200  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

He  opened  his  own  consultant  offices  in 
1953.  They  are  located  at  1250  Connecticut 
Ave.  NW. 

In  addition  to  working  with  DC.  urban  re- 
newal, Mr.  Keith  was  a  consultant  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Housing  Authority  of  San  Juan  on 
its  plans  for  the  renewal  of  San  Juan  Antlguo 
and  helped  to  prepare  a  long-range  commu- 
nity development  for  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Involving 
private  residential  and  neighborhood  com- 
mercial renewal  which  Is  now  underway 

He  also  served  as  a  consultant  on  rede- 
velopment programs  in  Rochester,  N.Y..  Bat- 
tle Creek.  Mich.,  the  tJnlverslty  of  Maryland 
and  the  Virgin  Islands 

As  president  of  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference. Mr  Keith  was  a  major  spokesman 
for  the  public  Interest  before  Congressional 
committees  considering  housing  and  urban 
development.  The  Conference  is  a  clearing 
house  for  coordinating  support  of  hotislng 
leglalaUon  by  progressive  groups  throughout 
the  country. 

His  book.  "Politics  and  the  Housing  Cri- 
sis." published  recently,  analyzes  political 
developments  that  have  been  involved  in  the 
evolution  of  the  national  housing  policy. 

Mr.  Keith  was  a  trxistee  of  the  Foundation 
for  Cooperative  Housing  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Aasocl&tlon  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials,  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  the  Washington  Plan- 
ning and  Housing  Association,  the  Washing- 
ton Building  Congress,  the  MetropoUten 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Cosmos  Club. 

He  U  survived  by  his  wife,  Marjorle  Mac- 
Donald,  of  the  home,  6316  31st  Pi.  NW;  a 
daughter.  Penelope  Trickett.  of  North  Bran- 
ford  Conn.;  a  sister,  Margaret  Friend,  of  Long 
Island,  NT.,  and  one  grandchild. 

The  family  sugpe.sts  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contribution  to 
Children's  Hospital 


STEPHEN  G.  SLIPHER 

^Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  smd  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Thanksgiving  recess  the  House  and 
financial  commimlty  lost  two  of  its  most 
outstanding  representatives  with  the 
deaths  of  Stephen  Sllpher,  the  legislative 
director  and  vice  president  of  the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Associations,  and  Na- 
thaniel S.  Keith,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference. 
Steve  Sllpher  was  the  longtime  Wash- 
ington director  of  the  UjS.  Savings  and 
Loan  League  having  headed  their  Wash- 
ington ofHce  since  1949.  The  U.S.  Savlngo 
and  Loan  League  Is  the  major  trade  orga- 
nization for  the  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations throughout  the  country.  As  its 
Washington  spokesman,  Stephen  Sllpher 
represented  an  industry  which  at  his 
death  had  some  $260  billion  In  total  as- 
sets. When  he  joined  the  U.S.  League  In 
1941  the  savings  and  loan  industry  had 
assets  well  under  $20  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Steve 
Sllpher  since  1949  and  always  appreci- 
ated his  expert  advice,  his  renowned  hu- 


mor, and  good  friendship.  As  the  "dean" 
of  the  housing  and  financial  representa- 
tives In  Washington,  it  was  my  good 
fortime  to  have  many  associations  with 
Steve  Sllpher  In  my  capacity  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  ranking  majority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  housing  and  financial  community  is 
certainly  at  a  loss  with  the  death  of  Steve 
SUpher. 

I  insert  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post,  November  20,  1973 : 
Stzphu*  G.  Sr.iPHEt  Dibs    OmciAi,  or  8&L 
Association 

Stephen  G.  Sllpher.  53,  staff  vice  president 
and  legislative  director  of  the  U.S.  League  of 
Savings  Associations,  died  Saturday  of  cancer 
at  his  home.  5835  Rockmere  Dr.,  Sumner 
Md. 

He  had  been  head  of  the  Washington 
operations  of  the  League,  formerly  the  U£. 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  since  1949. 

Mr.  SUpher  joined  the  Chicago-based  or- 
ganization In  1941.  As  the  principal  trade 
group  for  savings  and  loan  associations.  It  has 
seen  a  vast  expansion  In  the  business  from 
$17  bUUon  to  t260  bUllon  In  assets. 

Mr.  Sllpher  was  known  on  Capitol  Hill  as 
the  "deaji"  of  housing  and  flrmnrHai  repre- 
sentatives. The  League  was  once  referred  to 
by  President  JcAn  F.  Kennedy  as  "the  moet 
powerful  lobby  in  Washington." 

One  of  Mr  SUpher's  Jobs  was  to  put  out  a 
weekly  newsletter,  "Washington  Notes."  con- 
sidered an  authoritative  publication  in  the 
savings  and  loan  field. 

Bom  In  Lafayette,  Ind..  Mr.  SUpher  grew 
up  In  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  University  and  also  took  graduate 
work  at  Northwestern  University.  He  served 
on  the  economics  faculty  at  DePmul  Univer- 
sity in  Chicago  and  taught  at  the  American 
Savings  and  Loan  Institute. 

A  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II.  he  had 
participated  in  the  Normandy  invasion  in 
Europe  and  also  served  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr  SUpher  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can L«gion,  the  Congressional  Country  Club, 
the  University  Club,  the  Capitol  Hill  Club, 
the  National  Press  Club,  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Association  Executives. 

He  was  a  past  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Club  and  a  founder  of  116  Club  on  Capitol 
HUl. 

He  Is  siirvlved  by  his  wife,  Catherine,  and 
two  sons,  PatU  and  Jeffrey,  of  the  home; 
his  father,  John  A.,  of  Columbus,  and  a  sis- 
ter, Elizabeth  Barry,  of  WUwaukee. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 


NOT  A  TIME  FOR  NEW  ANTIGUN 
LAWS 

(Mr.  SIKES  a&ked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter, ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  new 
Attorney  General  about  to  take  over  at 
the  Department  of  Justice,  it  is  hoped  by 
many  that  a  disturbing  trend  set  by  some 
of  his  predecessors  will  be  halted  and 
that  efforts  to  curtail  the  right  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  own  firearms  for  le- 
gitimate purposes  will  be  dropped. 

A  recent  report  by  the  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  mi  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  was  a  thinly  veiled 
attempt  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  law-abiding  citizens  with  guns  are 
major  contributors  to  crime  in  this 
coimtry. 
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It  proposed  t±ie  manufacture  and  sale 
of  handgruns  be  terminated  and  that  ex- 
isting handguns  be  confiscated  by  tbe 
Oovemment.  The  report  cited  the  as- 
sassuiatlon  of  Senator  Kennedy,  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Qovernor  Wal- 
lace, and  the  woundmg  of  Senator 
STE.VMIS  as  examples  of  how  handgima 
are  used  Ulegally.  What  the  report  did 
not  suite  was  that  If  existing  laws  had 
been  adequately  enforced,  none  of  these 
three  events  need  have  happened. 

What  is  so  disturbing  about  the  Com- 
mission report  waa  word  from  the  De- 
partment of  JusUoe  that  new  legislation 
is  bemg  drawn  up  which  would  further 
restrict  the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens 
to  own  handguns  This  would  represent 
a  complete  turnabout  of  the  common- 
sense  attitude  shown  by  agencies  of  this 
administration  for  the  past  4  years  on 
the  subject  of  gun  controls. 

Taking  guns  from  those  who  obey  the 
law  will  not  mean  guns  will  be  deprived 
to  lawbreakers.  But  gun  owners  who  also 
believe  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  are 
appalled  at  suggestions  they  be  stripped 
of  their  guns  while  criminals  are  roam- 
ing the  streets  with  weapons  procured  il- 
legally or  stolen  or  not  surrendered  un- 
der new  gun  control  laws. 

The  new  Attorney  General  soon  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
poslUon  on  gun  control.  Hopefully  it  will 
be  consistent  with  the  reasonable  view 
that  the  enforcement  of  laws  already  on 
the  statute  books  through  apprehension 
and  punishment  of  criminals  will  accom- 
plish far  more  to  stem  crime  than  the 
enactment  of  new  antlgun  laws.  As  long 
as  criminals  are  petted  and  pampered 
by  the  courta,  crime  will  not  diminish  no 
matter  what  Is  done  about  handgun  laws 


Mr.  Derwinski.  for  30  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Bakct,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  AsHBsooK.  for  30  minutes,  today 
Mr.  FsjY.  for  60  minutfs,  DeLeraber  4 
1973. 

Mr.  KLnrp.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OiKN)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material :  > 

Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Owens,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuQUA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Matsunaca.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  special  or- 
der given  by  the  genUeman  from  Iliinols 
'Mr.  Dekwinski)  on  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Foley  lat  the  request  of  Mr 
ONeill).  for  today  and  November  27 
on  account  of  Illness  In  family. 

Mr.  Pepper  lat  the  request  of  Mr 
O-Neill)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  ofQclal 
bus  mess. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tow  ELL  of  Nevada)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Broyhixl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  YotTNo  of  Illinois  In  two  instances 

Mr.  WvjtAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBxsoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BrRKK  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  RscTJLA. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Kekp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GDfN)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks: ) 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  AmrtTNzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  PtuucK  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  mstances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McSfadoen  In  four  instances. 

Mr  Hamiliok  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Hareington  In  four  Instances 
Mr.   Edwards  of  California  in   three 
Instances. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  Instances. 


SPECLA.L  ORDERS  GR.\NTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowlng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  TowELL  of  Nevada '  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material : » 


SENATE  BILLS.  JOLN'T  .AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 
Bills,  joint  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  tlUes  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  foUows: 

8.  97  An  act  for  th»  reUef  of  Jom  A.  8«m. 
<mi»:  to  the  CJoixunltta*  on  the  Judiciary: 

8.  663.  Aa  act  to  Improve  Judicial  maclUn- 
ery  by  amending  title  28.  Umt«d  States  Code 
with  reapect  to  Judicial  re7iew  of  declaionj  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CommUaion  and 
for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 
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3.  928  An  act  to  create  a  catalog  of  Ffd- 
erai  aaalBtance  programa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

S.  1038.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances  to  certain  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  m  connection  with 
leave:   to  the  Commute  on  Armp<1  Ser\'lce8 

S.  120«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Concepclon 
Velasquez  Rivae:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary; 

S.  13S8  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  traiisfer  to  the  Goverr- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
funds  for  making  pavments  on  certain  pre- 
1934  bonds  of  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conuiilitee  nn  Porelsn  Af 
fairs;  " 

3.  1418.  An  act  to  recognlr*  the  60  years 
of  extraordinary  and  seiness  public  service  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  Including  his  manv  great 
humanitarian  endeavors,  his  chalrmaixshlp  of 
two  Commissions  of  the  Organization  of  the 
atecutlve  Branch,  and  his  services  as  31st 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  In  com- 
memoration of  the  looth  anniversary  of  his 

^T^.^n  *''*''t"  ^°'  ^^^*-  ^^  P'^vidlng  grant., 
to  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolution 
and  Peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor; 

T.f-J^''^  ^  ^'^  ^°'  ^^*  ""*'  °^  Mrs.  Zoslma 
Th^Juri^"  "^^^'^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  on 
a  2112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl 
Suong  (Nlnl  Anne  Hoyt);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

8.  2267.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  remove 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tersute  and  Foreign  Commerce 

8  2299  An  act  to  provide  authority  to  ex- 
pedite procedures  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  projects  drawing  upon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program,  to  simplify 
requirements  for  operation  of  those  proJecU 
a^d  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations; 

S.  2681.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

8.  2714.  An  act  to  amend  section  291(b)  of 
.  !  ^?^  InteUlgence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  of  1964  for  CertaUi  Employees,  relating  to 
coet-of-Uvlng  Increases,  and  to  Increase  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  certain  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  whoee  pay  and  aUowances  are 
not  subject  to  adjustment  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services; 

8  J.  Res.  40  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services  In  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor; 

S.J  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamaUon  de.slgnatlng  the  f  iurth  Sun- 
day in  Jiay  of  each  year  as  •Qrandparents 
Day  •;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
8J.  Res.  168  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
«ie  President  to  designate  the  period  from 
February  10.  1974.  through  Februarv  16  1974 
as  -National  Nurse  Week",  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressuig  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  hous- 
ing, housing  assistance,  and  community  de- 
velopment program.^  authorized  by  Congress 
should  be  carried  out  at  levels  at  least  equal 
to  the  levels  prevailing  in  calendar  vear  1972 
untU  such  time  as  funds  appropriated  for 
■uch  programs  are  exhausted  or  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation  terminating  or  replacing 
such  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
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ENROLLED   BILLS    AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  tlie  followLig  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  1353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toy 
Louie  Lin  Heong; 

HR.  1386.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ann  E. 
Shepherd; 

HR.  1367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Alicia  Sierra; 

nn.  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amllla 
Majowlcz; 

HR.  1696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sun 
Hwa  Koo  Kim; 

HR  1955.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Ines  D'Ella; 

HR.  2613  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jo6<j 
Carlos  Recalde  Martorella; 

HR.  2628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anka 
Kosanovlc; 

H  R.  3207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Enid 
R.  Pope; 

HR.  3754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bruna  Tumi.  OrazleUa  Tumi,  and  Antonello 
Tumi; 

HJt.  5777.  An  act  to  require  that  reproduc- 
tions and  Imitations  of  coins  and  political 
lt«ms  be  marked  as  copies  or  with  the  date 
of  manufacture; 

HR.  6334.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  uni- 
form application  of  the  position  classification 
and  general  schedule  pay  rate  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Selective  Service  System; 

HJt.  6828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith  E. 
Carrera; 

HR.  6829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jose 
Antonio  TYlas; 

H  R.  7582.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  entitle  the  Delegates  In  Con- 
gress from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
make  appointments  to  the  service  academies; 

HR.  8187.  An  act  to  amend  section  2031  (b) 
(1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  t-o  remove 
the  reqiUrement  that  a  Junior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  unit  at  any  Institution  must 
have  a  minimum  number  of  physlcallv  fit 
male  students: 

H.M.  9474.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  monthly  rates 
of  disability  and  death  pensions  and  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9575.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  en- 
listment and  commissioning  of  women  in 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR.  10366  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  4-year 
limitation  on  additional  active  duty  that  a 
nonregular  officer  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force 
may  be  required  to  perform  on  completion 
of  training  at  an  educational  Institution; 

H.R.  10369.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  entitlement 
to  round  trip  transportation  to  the  home 
port  for  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
on  permanent  duty  aboard  a  ship  being  m- 
act1vat.ed  away  from  home  port  whose  de- 
pendents are  residing  at  the  home  port; 

HR  10840  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  4,  1950  (64  Stat  411),  to  provide 
salary  Increases  for  members  of  the  police 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress: 

HR.  10937.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  June  8,  1972,  grand  Jury  of  the  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  Tor  the  District  of  Columbia- 
and 

HJ.  Res.  735.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  in- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  two 
citizens  and  subjecta  of  the  Empire  of  Iran. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  2408.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  2581.  An  a;t  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ILAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  date-^ 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

On  November  16,  1973: 

HR.  9295.  To  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  for  the  use  of  Louisiana 
State  University 

On  November  19.  1973: 

HJl.  5777.  To  require  that  reproductions 
and  Imitations  ol  coins  and  political  Items 
be  marked  as  copies  or  with  the  date  of 
manufacture; 

HJl.  7582.  To  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  entitle  the  Delegates  In  Congress 
from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  make 
appointments  to  the  service  academies; 

HJl.  8187.  To  amend  section  2031(b)  (1 )  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
requirement  that  a  Junior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  unit  at  any  Institution  must 
have  a  minimum  number  of  physically  fit 
male  students; 

HR  lO.iQ.  To  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  the  four-year  limitation  on 
additional  active  duty  that  a  nonregular 
officer  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  may  be  re- 
quired to  perform  on  completion  of  training 
at  an  educational  institution; 

HR.  10369  To  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  entitlement  to  round  trip 
transportation  to  the  home  port  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services  on  permanent 
duty  aboard  a  ship  being  Inactivated  away 
from  home  port  whose  dependents  are  re- 
siding at  the  hMne  port;  and 

H.J.  Res.  735.  Authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  Instruction  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  two  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  Empire  of  Iran. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  1  o'clock  and  42  minutes) ,  the  House 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 27.  1973.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget!  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  appropriation  to  the  V £  Se- 
cret Ser\-loe  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  "Salaries  and  Expenses,"  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  31  U.8.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


1662.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  -Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas-  for  fiscal  year  1974,  has  beei.  appor- 
tioned on  basis  which  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  665:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1563.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  semian- 
nual report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials stockpiling  program  for  the  6  months 
ended  June  30.  1973.  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  Public  Law  79-620;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1564.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  Interiiatlonal 
a^eements  other  than  treaties  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1566  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv 
of  the  Treasun,-.  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
status  of  foreign  credits  bv  US,  Government 
agencies  as  of  December  '31.  1972  pursuant 
to  section  634(fi  of  the  Foreign  .'i.ssistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1566  A  letter  !rom  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Internationa'  Security  Affairs  >'. 
transmitting  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  U.S,  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Ocean  Exposition  1975;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affalrs, 

1567  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  tne  Interior,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  approval  of  deferment  of 
the  construction  repayment  Installments  due 
the  United  States  during  1974  and  1975  for 
irrigation  faclUtles  In  the  Kansas-Boetwlck 
Irrigation  District  No  2,  Plck-SIoan  Missouri 
Basin  program,  Kansas,  pursuant  to  73  Stat. 
584:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1568.  A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  transmitting  copies  of 
various  panel  reports  developed  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  Academy's  Committee  on  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Emissions  during  studies  con- 
ducted under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
Public  Law  91-604.  concerning  the  technolog- 
ical feasibility  of  meeting  light  duty  motor 
vehicle  emission  sta.ndards:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1669.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  US  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  prop>osed  legislation  to  enlarge 
the  trial  jurisdiction  of  U.S,  magistrates  to 
encompass  additional  misdemeanors:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1570.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  approved 
according  certain  beneficiaries  third  and 
sixth  preference  claasslflcatlon.  pursuant  to 
section  204(d»  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  as  amended  (8U.SC.  1164(d)  J; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1571  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  tn  amend  the  act  of 
August  24.  1935  I  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Miller  Act"  i  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  Interest  and  legal  fees  In  judgments 
granted  on  suits  by  subcontractors  based 
upon  payment  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1572.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army  dated 
July  13,  1973.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on   reformulation   of  the   Sixes  Brtdge   and 
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Veron*  projects  In  the  PotomAC  River  Baoln, 
in  respciaae  to  a  directive  ooDtAlned  In  the 
conference  report.  House  of  RepreacDtAtlvea 
Report  No  03-1683.  oa  a«n«t«  BUI  4018. 
PubUo  Worlu  for  Rivers  Aod  U&rbora.  in  two 
volomee  iHouae  Doc  No.  M-3);  to  the  CTotn- 
colttee  on  Public  Worfca  And  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  UluatnitloD. 

1573.  A  letter  from  the  SecreCAry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Eiiglneere.  DepArtment  of  the  Army,  sub- 
mitting A  report  on  Abbeville.  S.C..  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1S74  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnlstrAtor  of 
OenerAl  Services,  requesting  the  wIthdrAWAl 
of  proepectus  propoatng  the  construction  of 
A  p<ist  office,  courthouse.  And  Federal  Office 
Building  At  Auburn,  NT.,  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

157S.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tionAl  Aeronautics  And  SpAoe  Admlnlstra- 
tlon,  trAnsmlttlng  a  report  coTerlng  the  9 
months  ended  June  30.  1973,  on  research. 
development,  test,  and  evAluAtlon  contracts 
And  mobilizAtion  based  contracts  negotiated 
by  NASA,  pursuant  to  10  UB  C  a304(ei:  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  AstronautlCB. 
1678.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  state  of  the  flnancea  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment for  fiscal  ycAr  1973.  pursuAnt  to  31 
U3.C.  1037  (House  Doc  No.  93-118);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 
Rbchvh)  FaoM  thx    CoxpTBOixn  Okkcxal 

1577.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  October  1973.  pur- 
suant to  31  use.  1174:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  OperAtlons. 

1578.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  educational  laboratory  and  re- 
search and  development  center  programs 
need  to  be  strengthened:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  715  Resolution  providing  for  the 
cousideratloi  of  HA.  7130.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresentAtlves 
and  the  Senate  to  Improve  congreaslonal  oon- 
trol  over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  total*, 
to  provide  for  a  leglslAtlve  budget  director 
and  staff,  and  foe  other  purposes  \Rept.  No. 
93-«52)     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  DIGGS  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia.  "X..  7318.  A  bill  to  Improve  the 
laws  relating  to  the  regulAtlon  of  InsurAhce 
companies  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  with 
amendment  iRept.  No  93-863)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  ".he  Union 

Mr.  DIGGS  rsommlttee  on  the  District  of 
Colxunbta  H  R  8186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumblA  Revenue  Act  of  1947  re- 
garding taxahUity  of  dividends  received  by 
a  corporation  from  Insurance  companies; 
with  amendment  iRept.  No.  93-854).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Unlcn. 

Mr  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbta.  H-R.  875«.  A  blU  to  permit  the 
Capital  Yacht  Club  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  borrow  money  without  regard  to  the 
usury  laws  of  the  district  of  ColumbU;  with 
amendment  .R^t.  No.  93-855)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DIGOS  Committee  on  the  District  ot 
Columbia.  H-R.  10600.  A  bill  to  amend  th« 


District  of  Oolumbla  Minimum  Wage  Act  so 
as  to  enable  airline  employees  to  exchange 
days  at  regula.  rates  of  compensation,  ai;d 
for  other  purposes  iRept  No.  93-858)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houie 
on   the  State  of   the   Union. 

Mr  DIGGS  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  HJl  11338  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  March  19.  1938  i  relating  to  the  Boairl 
of  Public  Welfare  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bU). to  provide  for  an  Improved  system  of 
adoption  of  children  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No,  93-857)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules  HR 
7130  A  bUl  to  amsnd  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  Im- 
prove congressional  control  over  budgetary 
outlay  and  receipts  totals,  to  provide  for  a 
legislative  budget  director  and  staff,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
93-4M )  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PKRJB:iN8:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJi.  IIOIO.  A  bill  to  assure  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  training  to  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons:  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  93-«59)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  ApproprlA- 
tlons.  HJI.  11578  A  bUl  mAklng  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  And  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  93-863)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  ApproprU- 
tlons.  HJR  11575  A  bUl  making  approprU- 
tlons  for  the  Department  ot  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  yeax  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for 
othar  purposes  (Rept  No  93-883)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  (^mmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H-R.  11401.  A  blU  to  provide  for,  and 
assure  the  Independence  of.  a  Special  Proee- 
cutor,  and  for  other  purposes  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  93-880).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KA3TENMEISR:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  8.  2841  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  of  certain  clvU  actions  brought  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
CAmpAlgn  ActlvlUes.  And  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-661 ) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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PUBLIC  Bnj.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
blUs  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN: 
HJI.  11554.  A  bui  to  provide  for  the  early 
oommerclal  demonstration  of  the  technology 
of  aolar  heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
And  Space  Administration  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early  de- 
velopment and  ootiunerclal  demonstration  of 
techiujiogy  for  combined  solar  heating  and 
ooollng;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr  DENNIS  (for  himself.  Mr  Mc- 
CUJAT,  Mr  HucKinaoN.  Mr.  SicrrH 
of  New  York.  Mr  a*j«Di4AN.  Mr. 
Matv».  Mr  HooAN,  Mr.  Bctub,  Mr. 
CoHxw,  Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Mooainuo 
of  California.  Mr.  Plowvbs,  Mr. 
MAAAzm.  and  Mr  Pish)  : 
HJI.  1 1555.  A  bill  to  define  the  powers  and 
duties    and    to    place    restriction    upon    the 


grounds  for  the  removal  of  the  Special  Pr-«*- 
cutor  appolnled  by  the  Acting  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  .States  on  November  5, 
1973.  and  for  other  purpoaes,  Uj  the  f.  mn:t-' 
tee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    rOHEN  ,  for  himself.  Mr    Buul* 
of  Ma««ai;hu.s«-fjt,  Mg   Schsocdm.  Mr 
Qunr      Mr      riiK:!     Ms     H  >Lrz»nN 
Mr      aKiacs:.iNO,     Mr      Nichoui      .Mr 
Tatloa  of  North  Carolina,   and   Mr. 
Coiirr«) 
HJI    11558   A  bill  to  provide  Income  taji  in- 
centives for  the  modification  of  certain  fa- 
cilities  so    as    to    remove    architectural    and 
transportatlonal  barriers  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly:  to  the  Committee  on  Wbvb  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE 
H.R.  11557.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  sUver  from  the  national  stockpUe,   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H-R.  11556  A  bUl  to  direct  the  President 
to  halt  all  exports  of  gasoline  dutuiate  fuel 
oU.  and  propane  gas  untU  he  determines 
that  no  stortage  of  such  fuels  eiiats  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banklna 
and  C-jrrency  * 

By  Mr   DC  LUGO  (for  himself,  Mr  Won 
Pat.  Mr    Bvxtoh.  Mr.  Dow  H.  Clao- 
SCN.  and  Mr.  Rxcitla)  : 
HJI.    11559    A    bill    to    place   certain   sub- 
merged lands  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
governments    of   Guam,    the    Virgin    Islands 
and   American    Samoa,    and    for   other    pux- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT : 
HR     11660.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Export 
Administration   Act  of    1969.   to   protect   the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  commodities  and  to 
reduce    the    serious    inflationary    impact    of 
abnormal  foreign  demand;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H-R.  11661.  A  bill  to  provide  loans  for  air 
tr»nsportotlon      expenses      to      the      United 
States  or  the  remains  of  U.S.  citizens   who 
die  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  PORSYTHB: 
HJI.    11563.   A   bill   to   provide   emergency 
security  assistance  authorizations  for  Israel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr   HAMILTON 
HJI.    11663.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Com- 
munity Mental   Health   Centers  Act   to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  pyjrelgn  Commerce 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HR.  11664.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    hlmseU.    Mr. 
Gaovxm.    Mr     Clxveijlnd,    Mr.    Snt- 
OKA,  Mr   MiLjoAD,  Mr.  Zion,  Mr.  Bak- 
ks.    Mr     Walsb.    Mr     CochaaJ*,    Mr. 
TATXoa  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Clabk.  Mr. 
Do»j«.   Ms    Abzuo.   Mr.    BatAtrx,   Mr. 
STiTODs.  and  Mrs.  Btnuu  of  Califor- 
nia) : 
HJi.    11665.   A   bill   t(^   Insure   that   certtOn 
buUdlngs  financed  with   Federal  funds  uti- 
lize the  best  practicable  technology  for  the 
conservation  and  use  of  energy,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    LEHMAN: 
HJi.  1 1566   A  bm  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  research  and  develop  new  build- 
ing designs  and  construction  methods  which 
utUlze    solar    energy    and    to    authorize    the 
Secretary   of    Housing    and    Urban    Develop- 
ment to  Increase   the  maximum  amoumt  of 
mortgages  Insured  under  title  n  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  for  certain  facilities  utUlx- 
Ing  solar  energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H-R.   11587.  A  bill  to  provide.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  benefiu  to  Individuals 
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who  are  totally  dLsabled  due  to  employment- 
relAted  respiratory  disease  and  to  the  surviv- 
ing dependents  of  individuals  whose  death 
was  due  t-o  such  disease  or  who  were  totally 
disabled  by  surh  disease  at  the  time  of  their 
deaths,  to  the  Committee  ^n  Education  and 
Labor 

HJI.  11568.  A  bUl  to  extend  on  an  interim 
basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  oceai;  areas  and  fish  In  order  to 
protect  the  domestic  nshing  industry,  and 
for  other  purposes  u>  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Pl.«..>ierle8. 
By  Mr  McDADE: 
HJi  11569  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  vise  of 
Interstate  facilities,  including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  certain  materials  U) 
minors,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  REUSS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
MooAHtAD  of  Pennsylvania) 
HJI.  11670.  A  blU  to  establish  a  program  of 
community  development  and  housing  grants 
and  to  provide  AsslstAnce  to  State  develop- 
ment agencies  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R    11571    A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  SHOUP: 
HR.  11672  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  goods 
and  materials  to  Arab  nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
HJi.  11573.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  to  place  certain  lands  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  Guam,  and 


for    other    purposes,    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  HUBERT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BRAT.  Mr.  Pkici.  of  Illinois.'  Mr' 
FisHEB  Mr  BkNKrrr,  Mr  Staa-ttow, 
Mr  PiKj,  Mr  Ichord,  Mr.  Nmza.  Mr! 
Aaxnds,    Mr.   Bob    Wn.soN.   and   Mr. 

GtTBSJCB  I  : 

H.J  Res  831.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier  CWi-lo  as  the  U.S.S- 
Carl  Vinson  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr    CO.VTE: 

H  Res  716  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
conser%-ation  of  energy  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  operational  days  and  hours  In  Federal 
buildings  and  offices;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Bv  Mr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Res  717  Resolution  providing"  for 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  legislative 
hearings  entitled  "Jointly  Administered  Le- 
gal Services  Plans'  ,  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  ruJe  XXII. 

Mr.  CONABLE  introduced  a  bUl  (H.R. 
11574)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Drag,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rale  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 
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356.  By  the  SPEAKER.  Petition  of  the  city 
^^f  ■  P^^'lPtili^.  Pa  ,  re.atlve  to  ^nd- 
mg  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act^^to    the   Committee    on    Education    and 

357  Also,  petition  of  the  city  councU  PhU- 
adelphla,  Pa.,  relative  to  an  accounting  of 
t..e  servicemen  missing  in  action  m  South- 
^airs^"^'     ^    "'^    Committee    on    Foreign 

368.  Also,  petition  of  Dr.  Tsung-Po  Kuo 
Kaohslung  Medical  College,  Taiwan,  China! 
relative  to  the  Republic  of  China:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

359,  Also,  petition  of  the  rs  Jaycees 
Tulaa.  Okia..  relative  to  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  prevention;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

360,  Also,  petition  of  the  common  councU 
Bufialo,  NY.,  relative  to  daylight  saving  time  ' 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelim 
Corrunerce.  * 

361,  Also,  petition  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Legislature.  NY.,  relative  to  davllght  sav- 
ing time  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

382  Also,  petition  of  Herman  Howlery 
Menard,  DL,  relative  tt.  redress  of  grievance* 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

363.  Also,  petition  of  members  of  the  Trade 
Union  Committee  for  Action  and  Democracy 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  relative  to  Unpeachment  of 
the  President:  tc  th.e  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

364.  Also,  petition  of  Ralph  Borrszewskl 
Rochester  NY,,  relative  to  impeachment  of 
the  President,  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary*. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  of  grace  and  goodness,  we  pray 
that  as  we  work  this  day  our  souls  may 
be  sanctuaries  of  Thy  presence.  Thy 
peace,  and  Thy  power.  We  seek  Thee 
because  Thou  has  first  sought  us  and 
bid  us  come  to  Thee.  Hold  us  fast  lest  we 
go  astray.  Amid  all  that  is  sinful  and 
u«ly  In  this  world,  help  us  ever  to  re- 
member Tliou  hast  conquered  evil  and 
provided  forglvene.ss  and  healing.  Help 
us  to  give  our  first  loyalty  to  Thee  know- 
ing that  all  le.s.ser  loyalties  will  be  ful- 
filled in  fidelity  to  the  supreme  loyalty. 
May  the  vi.sion  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
never  be  dimmed  by  any  dark  moments. 
With  hearti,  stUl  aglow  with  the  idealLsm 
of  the  past,  may  we  be  partners  with 
Thee  in  bringing  to  fulfillment  the  king- 
dom of  brotherhood  and  peace 

We  pray  In  Thv  holy  name.  Amen. 


U.S.   Senate. 

PR£SmENT  PRO   TEMPOBE, 

Washington^  D.C.,  Sovember  26.  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon  Robebt  C. 
Btrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O  East-land, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob:ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

'Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  a.ssL'.tant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  21.  1973.  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  a  comrmttee  were  sub- 
mitted on  November  21,  1973; 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance,  with   an  amendment: 

HJI.  11104,  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  $10,700,000,000  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to 
which  this  temporarv  limit  applies  to  June 
30.    1974    (Rept.   No,   93-552 1. 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance   with  amendments: 

HJi.  3153  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  technical  and 
conforming  changes    (Rept.  No.  93-553 j 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writmg  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  November  16,  1973.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  &cu 

S.  1081.  An  act  to  amend  section  28  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  and  to  author- 
ize a  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline,  and  for  other 
purposes:   and 

S.  2410  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive area  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices .systems. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  M.-^NSFIELD  Mr.  President  T  ask 
unanlmoa'=  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings"  of 
Wednesday.  November  21,  1973.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


EXECUTR'E    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr,  Robert 
C.  Byrd  I  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundrj-  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees;  and  a  message  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Col.  Leonard  F.  St^g- 
man,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  US.  Army,  for  tem- 
poran-  appointment  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
October  10.  1973. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 
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MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  1353  An  *ct  for  the  r«ll«f  of  Toy  Lo\il« 
Lin  Heong: 

HR  1366.  An  act  for  tb«  relief  of  Ann  B 
Shepherd: 

H-R.  1387  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Berth* 
AUcla  Sierra. 

HR.  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AnHlla 
\IaJo«  Icz; 

HR.  I6»fl.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sun  Hwa 
Koo  Kim: 

HA.  1956  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rom 
Ines  D'Ella: 

HR.  3513  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joe* 
Carlos  Recalde  Martorella: 

H  R  2638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ank» 
Ko6»novlc; 

H  R.  3207  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Un. 
Enid  R.  Pope; 

HR.  3754  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Un. 
Bruna  Tumi.  Oraslella  Tumi,  and  Antoneilo 
Turnl; 

HR  8334.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  uni- 
form application  of  the  poeltlon  claMlflca- 
tlon  and  general  schedule  pay  rate  provl- 
•lons  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

HJt  6^28.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bditb 
E  Carrera; 

HJl.  8829  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joee 
Antonio  Trias, 

H  R  9474.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  Ualted 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  monthly  rates 
of  dlaabQlty  and  death  pensions  and  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR  10840  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  4.  1950  (64  Stat.  4111.  to  provide 
salary  increases  for  members  of  the  police 
force  of  the  Llbrtiry  of  Congress:  and 

HJl.  10937.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  June  5.  1972.  gr&nd  Jury  of  the  V3.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  8609  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "  ( a  i  " 
before  the  word*  "A  Federal  agency"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(b)  A  determination  of  disapproval  by 
the  Director  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fuil 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor 

"ic)  Any  coUecUon  of  Information  which 
bas  been  referred  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  for  hU  ap- 
proval under  section  3508  of  this  title  or 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon  shaU  be 
approved  or  denied  within  sixty  days  or  such 
approval  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
granted." 


selves,  abide  by  the  laws  and  regulations 
and  live  so  that  all  of  us  may  be  able' 
together,  to  solve  a  very  difficult  and 
surely  a  common  problem,  f'or  if  the 
Hsiung-nu  prevails,  then  we  will  have 
defeated  others,  but  we  will  also  have 
defeated  ourselves,  because  we  will  not 
have  risen  to  the  capacity  which  hes 
within  us.  one  and  all. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  correct  to  state 
that  the  vote  on  the  two  treaties  will 
occur  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m  today? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  5  minutes 
before  2  p.m.  today,  the  disUngulshed 
Republican  leader  'Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  be 
recognized  to  Inquire  as  to  what  the 
schedule  will  be  for  this  week  and  for 
the  remainder  of  this  session. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assLstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 

PetiUons  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr    RoBiXT  C    Bt»d)  : 
A  resolution  of  the   Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo.  NY,  in  support  of  day- 
light saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis   Or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table 


DISCIPLINE  AND  SACRIFICE 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  ROBKRT  C.  Bthd). 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DDRINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION  BY 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  527.  S.  1106. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  1106,  to  amend  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
to  avoid  undue  delays  In  the  collection  of 
Information  by  Ck>vemment  agencies. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
considered  the  bill,  which  was  ordered 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  some  of  the  brightest  as- 
pects of  civilization  were  manifesting 
themselves  In  the  great  realm  of  China 
a  division  was  asserted,  as  It  has  been 
during  all  of  the  times  of  man  on  this 
earth,  a  division  between  the  Han  Jen 
and  the  Hslung-nu.  The  Han  Jen  were 
the  people  of  the  Han.  which  the  Chinese 
people  have  always  called  themselves  for 
more  than  2,000  years  unUl  this  very  day. 
The  Hslung-nu  were  barbarians  be- 
yond the  frontier. 

There  exists  in  every  person  the  eter- 
nal connict  between  the  Han  Jen,  or  the 
civilized  part  of  his  nature,  and  the 
Hslung-nu,  or  the  barbarian  part  We 
are  now,  as  Americans,  being  asked  to 
make  certain  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
all.  There  Is  the  tendency  to  seize  for 
oneself  advantages  to  the  detriment  of 
others,  whether  It  be  blackmarketing  or 
hoarding,  or  other  advantages  which  are 
taken  at  the  expense  of  the  common- 
ality of  the  community. 

I  hope  that  as  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  mutual  need  for  sacrifice  the  civil- 
ized aspects  of  America  will  assert 
themselves  against  the  barbarian  tend- 
ency which  He.  not  always  controlled 
fuming  like  the  dragon  of  China  within 
all  of  us. 

So  let  us  hope  that  we  will,  in  a  civil- 
ized manner,  impose  discipline  upon  our- 


The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NELfiON  (for  hlmselT  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  : 
8  2738.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  necessity  of 
reorganizing  certain  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations 

By  Mr.  PROXMlRE 
8.  2739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ChrlstJna 
Yung     Referred    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ml  TOWER 
8  2740  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  a  co«t-of- 
Uvlng  Index  Increase  for  certain  enterprise 
and  establishment  exemptions  under  that 
act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

By  Mr  BROCK: 
S  2741.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  character  and  past  activities  of 
potential  Vice  Presidential  nominees  bv  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     JACKSON     (for    himself.    Mr. 
BiBLX.  Mr   CHracH,  Mr   Mxtcalt.  Mr. 
Johnston.   Mr    Abourizk.   Mr.   Has- 
Kxix,  Mr    NiLsoN.   Mr    Fannin,  Mr. 
Hanbtn,  Mr   Hatttxi-d.  Mr   BrcKLxr, 
Mr   McCi-tTKi.  Mr   B.AaTi,rrr.  and  Mr 
Mathias)  : 
S.J.  Res    175    A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize   and    request    the    President    to    Issue    a 
proclamation  designating  the  calendar  week 
beginning  May  8,  1974,  as  "National  Historic 
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Preservation  Week."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BU-LS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  NELSON  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson*  : 
S.  2738  A  bill  relating  to  the  necessity 
of  reorganizing  (  ertain  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  and  for 
other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

GOVTENMENT     SURVEILLANCX     AND     THB     THBEAT 

TO   iNDrviDUAL   privacy:    a  need  to  REOROA- 

NIZZ    THI    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  approxi- 
mately 185  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson 
warned  that — 

The  natural  progress  of  things  Is  for  lib- 
erty to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. 

The  time  has  long  since  past  for  Con- 
gress to  exercise  control  over  Rovem- 
ment  surveillance  and  recordkeeping  ac- 
tivities. WTien  the  Government  invades 
an  individual's  privacy — whether  by 
wiretapping,  electronic  bugs,  or  some 
other  means — it  strike  at  the  individual 
freedoms  essential  to  democratic  self- 
government.  Government  then  becomes 
a  threat  to  the  very  constitutional  rights 
and  liberties  it  was  designed  to  defend. 
None  of  us  can  afford  to  be  m.sen.sitive  to 
this  risk  of  government  spying  and  Tpry- 
Ing. 

I  Introduced  legislation  In  1971  and 
In  June  of  this  year  aimed  at  bringing 
this  dangerous  activity  tmder  congres- 
sional oversight.  Senator  Jackson  and  I 
have  joined  In  presenting  further  legis- 
lation at  this  time  seeking  the  same 
objective.  It  is  my  Intention  to  continue 
raising  this  issue  on  the  Senate  floor  un- 
til Congress  awakens  to  the  serious  threat 
to  hberty  posed  by  Government  surveil- 
lance. 

The  need  for  Congress  to  act  is  more 
pressing  today  than  ever  before.  The 
incidence  of  spying  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment seems  to  grow  unabated.  Vir- 
tually every  day  congressional  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. expo.se  new  details  of  how  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmental  agencies 
intrude  into  the  private  affairs  of  Amer- 
ica's citizens.  Examples  aboimd: 

One  night  last  spring  Federal  agents 
battered  down  the  doors  of  two  law- 
abiding  families  in  Collinsville.  111.,  on 
the  mistaken  asstimption  that  the  fami- 
lies were  in  possession  of  dangerous 
drugs. 

Joseph  Kraft,  a  syndicated  columnist, 
learned  that  the  Government  not  only 
burglarized  his  home  to  install  a  wire- 
tap on  Ills  telephone  but  also  shadowed 
him  in  his  foreign  travels. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  reported  that 
it  cannot  detenmne  the  name  of  the  oCB- 
clal  who  initiated  the  surveillance  ac- 
tivities of  1,500  U.S  Army  agents  on 
more  than  100.000  law-abiding  private 
citizens. 

No  one  knows  how  many  illegal  wire 
taps  have  been  used  by  Government 
agents  but  enough  evidence  has  been  ex- 
po.sed  to  give  cause  for  alarm. 

The  rise  in  Government  snooping  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  public. 


Numerous  commentators  and  periodicals 
have  reported  the  public's  growing  con- 
cern that  Government  .surveillance  and 
recordkeeping  activities  are  endangering 
the  individuals  right  to  privacy. 

This  legitimate  public  concern  was  apt- 
ly summarized  in  an  article  titled  •'Politi- 
cal Surveillance  and  Police  Intelligence 
Gathering— Rights.  Wrongs,  and  Reme- 
dies '  which  appeared  in  the  WLsconsin 
Law  Review  last  year: 

Eleven  years  from  the  title  date  of  George 
Orwell's  flctlonallzed  account  of  the  totall- 
tarUnlsm  of  the  future,  many  Americans 
sens©  that  "Big  Brother"  is  emerging  as  a 
terrifying  reality  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  no  posters  or  broadcasts  proclaimed  the 
fact,  but  to  many  the  ubiquitous  Eurveillance, 
represented  by  the  telescreen  and  the  thought 
police  In  Orwell's  novel,  is  upon  us  in  the 
guise  of  the  proUfpratlng  governmental 
agencies  engaged  In  the  business  of  sp\ing 

A  report  released  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  July, 
1973.  titled  "Records,  Computers  and  the 
Rights  of  Citizens."  confirm^:  that  fear  of 
governmental  snooping  .still  prevails 
among  the  public.  The  HEW  report  re- 
lated the  results  of  a  public  opinion  sur- 
vey In  which  a  verv  large  proportion  of 
the  resjx)ndents  expres.sed  concern  that 
their  personal  privacy  was  being  seriously 
compromised  by  Government  surveil- 
lance and  recordkeeping  activities.  The 
source  of  this  public  concern  Is  not  ob- 
scure. As  the  HEW  report  explained— 

The  public  fear  of  a  "Big  Brother"  system, 
in  effect  a  perva.slve  network  of  Intelligence 
dossiers,  focuses  on  the  computer,  but  It  ta- 
cludes  other  marvels  of  twentieth-century 
engineering,  such  as  the  telephone  taps,  the 
wireless  microphone,  the  automatic  surveil- 
lance camera,  and  the  rest  of  the  modern 
Investigator's   technical   equipage. 

This  HEW  report  adds  new  weight  to 
the  public's  deep  concern  with  Govern- 
ment spving.  Much  of  this  concern  re- 
flects the  public  response  to  the  Govern- 
ment actinties  exposed  by  the  Senate 
Watergate  hearings.  In  a  recent  poll,  for 
example.  Louis  Harris  found  that — 

The  revelations  of  the  Watergate  Investi- 
gation have  had  a  profound  Impact  on  the 
American  people's  awareness  of  threats  to 
individual  liberty  and  have  made  the  public 
much  more  convinced  that  specific  acts  by 
government  have  been  not  only  unnecessary 
but  dangerous. 

Indeed,  Mr  Harris  also  reported  that 
52  percent  of  those  surveyed  "now  agrees 
with  the  statement  that  things  have  be- 
come more  repressive  in  this  country  in 
the  past  few  years,"  In  a  word,  this  pub- 
lic opinion  poll,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
commentaries  and  reports,  make  clear 
the  public's  fear  that  the  Government 
often  invades  the  individuals  privacy 
with  little  or  no  justification. 

The  Governments  perv^aslve  violations 
of  individual  privacy  must  not  go  un- 
challenged. Indeed,  if  Congress  refuses 
to  respond  to  these  violations,  it  will  be 
nothing  less  than  an  abdication  of  Con- 
gress responsibility  to  safeguard  in- 
dividual liberty.  It  is  therefore  impera- 
tive that  Congress  act  now  to  reverse  this 
tide  of  government  .snooping. 

Accordingly,  Senator  Jackson  and  I 
are  introducing  legislation  today  which 
will  provide  Congress  with  critically  nec- 
essary oversight  of  government  surveil- 


lance activities.  Specifically,  ihis  bill  will 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Con- 
tinuing Study  of  the  Need  to  Reorganize 
the  Departments  and  Agencies  Eingaglng 
in  Surveillance.  The  joint  committee  wUl 
be  bipartisan  and  will  include  represen- 
tation from  those  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees which  have  jurisdiction  over 
those  agencies  and  departments  engaging 
in  surveillance.  The  jomt  committee  will 
have  two  basic  responsibilities.  First,  it 
will  examine  the  surveillance  activities 
of  ail  Federal  agencies  Second,  it  will 
review  the  intergovernmental  relation- 
ships among  the  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal governmental  agencies  insofar  as 
those  relationships  concern  the  conduct 
of  and  the  sharing  of  information  ac- 
quired by  surveillance  activities.  Having 
executed  these  two  responsibilities,  the 
.loint  committee  will  be  able  to  recom- 
mend whatever  changes  are  neces.sary  in 
law  and  in  governmental  structure  In 
order  to  protect  mdividual  privacy 
against  intrusion  by  the  Government. 

I.  THE  PEOBLIM  DXriNEE 

The  problem  of  government  surveil- 
lance is  not  new.  In  fact,  its  origins  pre- 
date the  birth  of  our  Nation 

Early  English  historv'.  for  example,  is 
replete  with  instances  in  which  the 
king's  agents  sought  to  mvade  the  homes 
of  citizens  suspected  of  wrongdoing.  This 
practice  was  firmly  condemned  by  the 
English  courts  as  early  as  1603  in 
SemavTie's  Case,  5  Cook  91,  11  ERC  629, 
77  Eng.  Reprint  194: 

In  all  cases  where  the  king  Is  party,  the 
sheriff  (If  the  doors  be  not  open)  may  break 
In  the  party's  house,  either  to  arrest  him.  or 
to  do  other  execution  of  the  K(lng'si  proc- 
ess. If  otherulse  he  cannot  enter  But  biefore 
he  breaks  It,  he  ought  to  signify  the  cause 
of  his  coming,  and  to  make  request  to  open 
doors  .  .  . 

The  Enghsh  court's  cMicern  for  the 
individual's  right  of  privacy  did  not  en- 
tirely dampen  the  willingness  of  some 
British  officials  to  ignore  that  right  in 
pursuit  of  certain  governmental  mter- 
ests.  In  1766,  the  British  Parliament  de- 
bated means  to  assure  collection  of  an 
excise  tax  on  cider.  One  proiwsaJ  would 
have  authonzed  the  king's  officers  to  en- 
ter a  citizen's  home  v.Tthout  knocking. 
In  opposition  to  this  proposal,  Williajn 
Pitt  argued  eloquently  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  it  would  emasculate  the  time- 
honored  principle  which  protected  each 
citizen  from  unlawful  invasions  of  Ms 
privacy  by  the  Government: 

The  poorest  man  may.  in  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown  It 
may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake  The  ■»  ;nd 
may  blow  through  It.  The  storm  may  enter. 
The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  K:ng  of  Eng- 
land cannot  enter.  All  his  force  dares  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  that  ruined  tenement. 
(Wmiam  Pitt— 1776) 

What  the  King  of  England  could  not 
do  200  years  ago  the  -American  Govern- 
ment today  does  with  abandon  The  Gov- 
ernment burglarizes  homes,  installs 
wiretaps  on  private  phones,  and  en- 
gages in  other  kinds  of  deplorable  sur- 
veillance activities  which  violate  the 
sanctity  of  an  individual's  privacy. 
These  acth-ities  not  oiily  violate  Ameri- 
can traditions,   but,   more  importantly, 
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aiso  vioiate  conaUtutlonaJ  rtght*  and 
establuhed  legal  procedures  "  "*  *"° 
In  the  American  colonies,  no  less  than 
in  England,  people  appreciated  the  fun- 
^^"^  ^^rtance  of  a  citizens  right 
or  privacy  The  Colonials  also  understood 

?Teft  t^'r?*'''  ^°"^^   "^  *  fragile^ 
^  left  to  the  guardianship  of  a  govem- 

^^„.""?K^  ^"   ^  suppress   pollUcai 
^^t    than    to    safeguard    tadividua] 

For  the  American  colonials,  this  lesson 

I^f.,;^^^.  ^^"^  ''"^^  experience. 
?J^^  **,°l.^  frequenUy  violated  the 
sancuty  of  the  colonials'  homes  by  con- 
ducting searches  authorized  by  only  a 
f^.'r^  7>f"^'  ^^  ^y  otherwise  har- 
^^SlSfenS*"  ""^'^^  ''  ^--<'— 
In  response  to  these  hated  abuses  the 
!nf;^h"  °^  °'^  ConstltuUon  adopted  the 
rourth  amendment.  That  amaidment 
states  quite  simply  that— 

their  jwsons.  houaea.  papers.  %aa  effecU 
««»am  unreasonable  »ea«S^«  and  8e!zu^«' 
^i  Tu."^  "°'*^'  "^^  "°  warrant^:?; 
by  c*.h  '^P<»LP"'ba»l«  cau*e,  supported 
by  o»th  or  affirmation  and  oartlcuSj^ 
deacrlbing  the  place  to  be  «arch^S^I 
persona  or  thmg»  to  be  aelwKl. 

aoIJl^JT^  amendment's  provisions 
apply  to  all  searches  and  seizures.  No  ex- 
ception Is  made  for  naUonal  securitv 
'■^  k'  ^  °"^"  "^d  o^  circuiSce 
^r^^"*'^  °'  ^y  expressed  excepUoS' 
moreover,  cannot  be  Interpreted  as  an' 

rt:;in^hiS-^sx-w^oT<ix 

o^e^hajwed    by   a   nuclear   s^d'  ^ 

n^l?,r^^  Constitution  was  drafted  In 
S  new  A^'^^i^^  was  only  n  years  old. 
The  new  American  citizens  had  recenUv 
concluded  a  long  war  with  ESglfnd  t^ 

2??,rP  ^^?'*^''''*  ^^  °ot  entirely 
secure  The  threat  of  foreign  attack  and 

standing  the  existence  of  this  threat  the 
Pounding   Fathers   adopted   U^  JoiiSh 

^^H,.a,  f  '^^^^ed  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual from  unjustified  Invasions  of 
Ws  privacy  by  the  Government 

The  fourth  amendment  thus  limits  the 
power  of  the  Government.  Like  the  othe? 
amaidments  In  the  BUI  of  Rights  the 
ourth  amendment  reflects  the  framers 
intention  that  individual  liberty,  rathe! 
than  unrestrained  government  poww 
oe  the  hallmark  of  our  political  system" 
-^s  Justice  Louis  Brandels  observed  In  his 
moving  dissent  In  the  case  of  Oimstead 
versus  the  United  States: 

The  makers  of  our  Oonatltutlon  undertook 
to  »cuT»  condition*  favorable  to  the  pur«iit 
^n^^''^  They  recognized  the  algnlfl- 
?^  ^5  ^^'  •Plrltual  nature.  oT  hi.  feel- 
ff!^,'^.'"*  ^^"«<-'t  1Ti«y  knew  that  only 
a  part  of  the  pam.  piea-ure  and  wttafacttoni 
of  me  are  u>  be  found  in  material  thing. 
They  «,ught  to  protect  American,  in  th^ 
belief.,  their  thoughu.  their  emotion,  and 
their  seriMtlon..  They  conferred,  a.  agalturt 
^e  Oovermnent.  the  right  to  be  let  alone— 
the   moet   comprehensive   of   rtghu   and   the 
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right  moot  valued  by  clvUized  men  To  protect 
that  right,  every  unjustifiable  Intrusion  by 
the  CJovemmeni  upon  the  privacy  of  the  In- 
dividual, Whatever  the  mean,  employed 
mu.t  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

The  wisdom  of  the  framers  in  adopt- 
ln«  the  fourth  amendment  is  beyond 
question.  Without  Its  protection.  Indi- 
vidual freedom  would  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Governments  unbridled 
discretion. 

However  sound  the  principles  em- 
braced within  the  fourth  amendment. 
Its  words  have  a  hollow  ring  today  For 
those  words  have  done  lltUe  to  restrain 
government  at  any  level  from  engaging 
in  surveillance  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

There  are  innumerable  examples  to 
demonstrate  the  scope  of  government 
spying  and  other  invasions  of  privacy 
Reference  to  a  few  is  suflBcient  to  expose 
the  grave  impUcatlons  which  this  snoop- 
ing has  for  Lndlvldual  liberty 

As  early  as  1967  Prof.  Alan  Westln 
reported  in  his  book.  'Privacy  and  Free- 
dom." that — 

At  least  fifty  different  federal  agencies 
have  substantial  inveatlgatlve  and  enforce- 
ment function.,  providing  a  corp.  of  more 
than  20.000  "investigators"  working  for 
agenclee  such  a.  the  PBI.  Naval  Intelligence 
the  Poet  Office,  the  Narcotics  Bureau  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mlMlon.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the  SUte 
Department,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion WhUe  aU  executive  agencies  are  under 
federal  law  and  executive  regulation,  the 
factual  reality  Is  that  each  agency  and  de- 
partment ha.  wide  day-to-day  discretion 
over  the  Uivestlgatlve  practice,  of  it.  offl- 
ciai.. 

In  short,  there  is  an  arm>-  of  govern- 
mental agents  engaged  In  surveillance 
activities  who  are.  In  large  measure  ac- 
countable to  no  one  but  themselves  Con- 
gress has  virtually  no  procedure  to  de- 
termine whether  these  surveUlance  ac- 
tivities are  conducted  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  constitutional  rights  and 
established  law 

A  1973  report  of  Senator  Ervins  Sub- 
committee on  ConstltuUonal  Rights  de- 
taUed  the  extensive  spying  which  the 
r^«  ^'^-^  ^*^  conducted  on  more  than 
100.000  private  citizens  during  the 
1960's.  This  surveillance  was  directed 
princlpaUy  at  those  suspected  of  engag- 
ing in  political  dissent.  According  to  the 
subcommittee: 

Army  .urveUlance  of  clvUlan.  engaging  in 
political  activities  in  the  iseo's  wa.  ^th 
maMlve  and  unreatralned  At  the  height  of 
the  monitoring,  the  Army  engaged  over  1  600 
plaaiclothe.  agenu  to  coUect  information 
which  wa.  placed  In  Korea  of  data  centers 
around  the  country. 

Needless  to  say.  tills  Army  surveillance 
well  exceeded  any  legal  authority 
granted  to  the  Army.  It  was  therefore  Im- 
portant to  determine  who  was  respon- 
sible for  iniUaUng  this  unlawful  surveil- 
lance. Incredibly  enough,  the  subcom- 
mittee could  not  make  that  determina- 
tion: 

The  «ibcommlttee  ha.  been  unable  to 
conclude  what  particular  official  or  officials 
were  responsible  for  ordering  the  expansion 
of  the  wirveUlanoe  operation  In  the  late 
IMO'a. 


On  April  14,  1971.  it  was  revealed  that 
the  FBI  had  conducted  general  surveil- 
lance of  Earth  Day  activities  on  April  22. 
1970  A-s  the  one  who  initiated  and  plan- 
ned that  first  celebration  of  Earth  Day 
in  1970,  :  cannot  imagine  any  Justifica- 
tion for  FBI  surveillance  of  those  activi- 
ties Earth  Day  resulted  in  a  genuine 
and  peaceful  demonstration  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  of  their 
overriding  concern  to  preserve  our  nat- 
ural environmental  resources  There  Is 
nothing  subversive  or  otherwise  dan- 
gerous in  expressing  that  concern.  In- 
deed, it  falls  squarely  within  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  and.  for  that  reason, 
attracted  the  participation  and  support 
of  150  Members  of  Congress,  more  than 
100  representatives  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, and  numerous  Governors 

In  spite  of  its  unquestioned  legiti- 
macy. Earth  Day  1970  attracted  FBI  sur- 
veillance There  is  still  no  saUsfactory 
explanation  as  to  why  the  FBI  felt  com- 
pelled to  spy  on  those  participating  In 
the  Earth  Day  celebration  Nor  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole 
sorry  episode  cannot  be  repeated  in  the 
future 

In  many  ca.se.s,  governmental  agencies 
enlist  the  assistance  of  private  organiza- 
tions to  help  them  to  spy  on  private  citi- 
zens A  1968  article  in  Look  magazine,  for 
example,  reported  that  governmental 
agents  often  requested  and  received  in- 
formation from  .^merlcan  Airlines  con- 
cerning the  travel  schedules  of  certain 
individuals.  The  article  cited— 

A  computer  expert  for  the  airline  |whol 
says  that  10  to  15  Investigators  a  day  (Fed- 
eral. State,  local  and  other/  are  permitted 
to  delve  Into  the  computer  for  such  Informa- 
tion. Some  of  them  want  (and  get)  a  print 
out  of  the  entire  passenger  list  of  a  certain 
flight  to  see  who  might  be  traveling  with  a 
particular  person. 

As  another  example,  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida utilized  the  .services  of  the  Wacken- 
hut  Corp  .  a  large  private  detective  firm. 
to  conduct  a  wide-ranging  Investigation 
into  crime  and  corruption. 

In  many  cases,  the  surveillance  Is  as 
indiscriminate  as  it  is  unjustified  Law- 
abiding  citizens  often  find  that  they  are 
subjects  of  government  surveillance 
merely  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  govern- 
mental officials  Columnist  Joseph  Kraft, 
for  example,  was  no  doubt  .surprised  to 
learn  that  the  government  had  burglar- 
ized his  home  in  1969  to  install  a  tap 
on  ills  phone  and  shadowed  his  foreign 
travels  merely  because  his  columns 
raised  the  Ire  of  high-placed  government 
officials 

These  invasions  of  privacy  by  the  gov- 
ernment, in  and  of  themselves,  are,  to 
say  the  least,  disturbing  Even  more  dis- 
turbing, however.  Is  the  fact  that  most 
of  us — and  especially  those  of  us  In  ofB- 
clal  positions  of  responsibility — have  be- 
come so  Inured  to  government  snooping 
that  we  often  fall  to  appreciate  Its  serious 
dangers. 

We  cannot  aflTord  to  take  individual 
liberty  for  granted.  We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  dangers  which  government 
spying  poses  for  that  liberty— no  matter 
how  benign  the  government's  motives. 
Government  surveillance  always  poses 
great  dangers  to  a  free  society    This  Is 
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especially  true  today  since  those  dangers 
have  been  aggravated  In  recent  years  by 
two  basic  developments. 

F*irst,  government  snooping  has  been 
facilitated,  and  made  more  insidious,  by 
advanced  techniques  of  surveillance.  Nu- 
merous Ekrticles  have  underscored  the 
rapid  pace  at  which  new  surveillance  de- 
vices are  developed. 

An  article  in  the  January  1971  issue 
of  Transactions  on  Aerospace  and  Elec- 
tronic Systems,  for  instance,  reported 
the  proposal  of  an  electric  "transponder" 
system  to  help  prevent  crime.  Under  this 
system,  any  individual  with  a  ci  "nlnal 
record  will  be  required  to  carry  a  .jnall 
radio.  The  radio.  In  turn,  emits  waves 
which  can  enable  enforcement  officials 
to  locate  that  individual  at  any  thne. 

An  article  titled  "New  Bug  Hears  All." 
which  was  printed  in  the  February  20. 
1972.  Issue  of  Parade  magazine,  discussed 
another  advanced  means  of  surveillance 
now  being  used  by  the  FBI.  The  new  de- 
vice Ls  a  bug  which,  when  placed  on  an 
outside  telephone  line,  can  pick  up  all 
sounds  through  a  telephone  receiver, 
even  when  the  receiver  remains  on  the 
hook. 

The  ingenuity — and  potential  dan- 
ger— of  this  new  bug  is  perhaps  sur- 
passed only  by  the  design  of  a  new  com- 
munications system  which  would  enable 
the  Government  to  turn  on  all  television 
and  radio  sets  on  a  moment's  notice. 

These  and  other  new  developments  In 
surveillance  techniques  invoke  the  spec- 
ter of  a  government  which  can  intrude 
its  eyes  and  ears  Into  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  our  private  lives.  None  of  us 
can  alTord  to  be  Insensitive  to  the  reality 
of  this  spectre.  For  it  raises  anew  the 
fundamental  question  of  how  willing  and 
able  we  are  to  preserve  those  individual 
liberties  for  which  our  forbears  fought. 
Familiarized  with  the  advanced  tech- 
niques of  surveillance.  Justice  William 
Brennan  posed  this  fundamental  ques- 
tion in  his  dissent  in  the  1963  case  of 
Lopez  against  the  United  States  In  Jus- 
tice Brennan "8  view — 

Electronic  aids  add  a  whole  new  dimen- 
sion to  eavesdropping.  They  make  it  more 
penetrating,  more  truly  obnoxious  to  a  free 
society  Electronic  surveillance,  In  fact, 
makes  the  police  more  omniscient;  and  police 
omniscience  1.  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
of  tyranny. 

Justice  Brennan  then  articulated  the 
Inherent  dangers  of  a  Government  which 
can  spy  on  its  citizens  with  little  or  no 
restraint : 

Electronic  surveillance  strikes  deeper  than 
at  the  ancient  feeling  that  a  man's  home  1. 
hiB  castle:  It  strikes  at  freedom  of  communi- 
cation, a  postulate  of  our  kind  of  society 
IPlreedom  of  ipeech  Is  undermined  where 
people  fear  to  ^>eak  unoonstralnedly  In  what 
they  suppose  to  be  the  pHvacy  of  home  or 
office  If  electronic  surveillance  by  govern- 
ment becomes  sufficiently  widespread,  and 
there  U  little  In  prospect  for  checking  it, 
the  hazard  that  as  a  people  we  may  become 
hagridden  and  furtive  is  not  fantasy. 

These  hazards  of  government  snooping 
have  been  made  more  real  by  a  second 
major  development:  the  rapid  growth  of 
an  Intergovernmental  system  whereby 
the  Federal  Oovemment  acts  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  conduct  and  share  the  fruits  of 


surveillance.  Much  of  this  growth  can 
be  attributed  to  title  EQ  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  That  title,  among  other  things,  en- 
abled State  and  local  enforcement  of- 
ficials to  seek  court -authorized  wiretaps 
for  virtually  any  reason.  As  Prof.  Herman 
Schwartz  commented  in  an  article,  "The 
Legitimation  of  Electronic  Eavesdrop- 
ping: The  Politics  of  'Law  and  Order,' " 
which  appeared  in  the  Michigan  Law  Re- 
view in  1969 — 

In  fact,  the  list  of  offends  for  which  state 
eavesdropping  is  permitted  [under  TlUe  in) 
is  practically  unlimited:  "mtirder.  kidnap- 
ping, gambling,  robbery,  bribery,  extortion, 
or  dealing  in  narcotic  drugs,  marihuana  or 
other  dangerous  drugs,  or  other  crime  dan- 
geroxis  to  life,  limb  or  property,  and  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year  .  .  or  any  conspiracy  to  commit  any 
of  the  foregoing  offenses." 

State  and  local  enforcement  officials 
have  made  extensive  use  of  this  pro- 
vision. Statistics  reported  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  show 
that  between  1968  and  1972  the  number 
of  State-authorized  wiretaps  increased 
from  174  to  649.  During  that  time  period, 
it  is  also  notewrothy  that  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  wire- 
tapped more  than  1,623,000  conversa- 
tions involving  approximately  120,000 
people 

All  the  information  which  the  State 
and  local  govenunents  acquire  from  these 
wiretaps  is  not  retained  in  their  exclu- 
sive possession.  More  often  than  not, 
that  information  is  shared  with  innu- 
merable Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
FBI,  the  Law  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, the  IRS.  and  the  Secret  Serivce. 

In  many  cases,  information  acquired 
through  wiretaps  and  other  activities  is 
not  shared  willingly  with  the  Federal 
agencies.  Frequently  a  Federal  agency 
coerces  a  State  or  local  goverment  Into 
sharing  the  information  by  dangling  the 
threat  of  suspension  of  Federal  fund- 
ing for  the  particular  government.  As 
early  as  1965.  a  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
summarized  this  Insidious  practice: 

since  federally  supported  State  programs 
have  mushroomed  In  recent  years,  we  are 
faced  with  rapidly  expanding  reporting  and 
paperwork  programs  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  fall  outside  of  any  Federal  or  State 
supervision  This  situation  lends  Itself  to 
all  kinds  of  abuses  since  the  Federal  agency 
can  threaten  the  State  agency  by  withhold- 
ing funds  unless  all  of  Its  demands  for  in- 
formation are  met. 

If  the  information  were  shared  su^cord- 
Ing  to  established  standards  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  then  the  risks  to  con- 
stitutional rights  might  be  minimal.  But 
usually  there  are  few  standards  and  no 
assurances  that  the  information  will  be 
used  for  lawful  purposes.  A  recent  letter 
from  Gov.  Francis  Sargent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  then  Attorney  General 
Richardson  offers  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  problem. 

On  June  13,  1973,  Governor  Sargent 
wrote  to  Mr.  Richardson  that  Massachu- 
setts would  withhold  Its  participation  in 
the  FBI's  National  Criminal  Information 
Center,  an  interlocking  computerized 
system  enabling  States  to  share  criminal 
Information  on  individuals  with  the  FBL 


Citing  the  1967  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  Oovemor 
Sargent  stated  that  Massachusetts  would 
withhold  its  participation  from  this  sys- 
tem unto  the  Federal  Government 
adopted  standards  adequate  to  safe- 
guard individual  rights : 

.1  take  very  seriously  the  President's 
Commission  warning  that  the  application 
of  computer  technology  for  criminal  Justice 
Information  requires  special  precautionary 
steps  to  protect  individual  right..  The  Mas- 
sachusetts criminal  Information  system  ha. 
been  designed  to  provide  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal safeguards  against  potential  abuse 
Unfortunately,  I  have  seen  no  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  construct  equivalent  Mje- 
guards  for  the  national  criminal  Informa- 
tion system. 

Governor  Sargent's  comments  imder- 
score  a  situation  which  prevails  at  the 
Justice  Department  and  virtually  every 
other  governmental  agency  engaged  in 
surveillance  activities:  there  are  no  safe- 
guards to  which  the  agency  Is  held  ac- 
countable to  the  public  or  the  law  to  in- 
sure that  surveUlance  activities  are  con- 
ducted in  a  lawful  manner  and  for  legit- 
imate purposes. 

n      TKX    NTED    FOR    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

In  defining  the  permissible  scope  of 
Government  invasion  of  privacy,  it  is  ob- 
viously necessary  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  need  to  safeguard  individual 
liberty  and  the  need  for  the  Government 
to  sujquire  information  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation  from  foreign  hostilities 
and  to  serve  other  legitimate  purposes.  It 
should  now  be  more  than  clear  that  we 
cannot  rely  exclusively  on  the  executive 
branch  or  the  courts  to  strike  that  btd- 
ance. 

The  Grovemment  would  of  course  pre- 
fer that  implict  trust  be  placed  in  its 
judgment.  In  1971,  then  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  William  H.  Rehnqulst  es- 
poused this  view  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights: 

We  believe  that  f uU  utilization  of  advanced 
data  processing  techniques  Is  by  no  means 
Inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  per- 
sonal privacy.  ...  I  tMnk  It  quite  likely  that 
self-dlsclpllne  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Branch  will  provide  an  answer  to  virtually 
all  of  the  le^tlmate  complaint,  against  ex- 
cess of  Information  gathering. 

These  basic  statements  were  echoed  by 
then  Attorney  General  Richardson  in  a 
letter  dated  September  12.  1973,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Responding  to  the  com- 
mittee's justified  concern  with  govern- 
ment wiretaps  purportedly  used  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security.  Mr.  Richard- 
son acknowledged  that  the  Constitution 
and  recent  judicial  decisions  limited  the 
Government's  power  to  wiretap.  But  the 
Attorney  General  made  clear  that,  in  the 
end,  he  would  be  the  one  to  decide 
whether  a  particular  wiretap  would  ex- 
ceed those  limitations. 

As  a  matter  of  historj'  and  as  a  matter 
of  law,  we  cannot  rely  on  the  self -dis- 
cipline of  the  Executive  branch  to  safe- 
guard of  our  constitutional  rights  As  a 
matter  of  history,  the  Government  is  not 
always    able    to    judge    dl^assionately 
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when  its  ur»e  to  engage  In  surveill&noe 
sliould  yield  to  the  paramount  Impor- 
tance of  individual  liberty.  This  Is  no  less 
true  even  when  the  motives  of  the  Oov- 
emment  are  beyond  question  Justice 
Brandets  succinctly  summarized  this 
teaching  of  history  In  his  dissent  In  the 
Olmstetid  case : 

Bxp«rlenc*  Biiould  t««ch  ua  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Oov- 
ernmenfs  purposes  are  beneflclent.  Men  bom 
to  freedom  »re  naturaUy  alert  to  repel  in- 
TMlon  of  tnelr  liberty  by  evll-mlnded  ruler*. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  In- 
sldloua.  encroachment  by  men  of  iseaJ,  w«ll- 
meaning  but  without  understanding. 


Relying  on  this  historical  Judgment, 
the  Supreme  Court  In  1972  held  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  versus  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  that  the  Government  cannot 
wiretap  Individuals  for  domestic  security 
purposes  without  court  authorization.  In 
issuing  this  decision,  the  Court  declared, 
as  a  matter  of  law.  that  the  Qovem- 
ment's  self- discipline  was  inadequate  to 
protect  the  individual  liberties  conferred 
by  the  fourth  amendment.  The  Court's 
judgment  was  not  premised  on  the  mall- 
clous  dispositions  of  those  who  inhabit 
the  Executive  branch.  Rather,  the  judg- 
ment flowed  from  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests which  the  Government  is  required  to 
serve.  Speaking  for  a  unanimous  Court, 
Justice  Wailam  Powell  examined  the 
evolution  and  contours  of  the  freedoms 
conferred  by  the  fourth  amendment.  He 
then  stated : 

Theae  Fourth  Amendment  freedoms  can- 
not properly  be  g\iaranteed  U  domestic  se- 
curity surrelllances  may  be  conducted  sole- 
ly within  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
branch  The  Fourth  Amendment  does  not 
contemplate  the  executire  officers  of  Oovem- 
ment  as  neutral  and  dUlnterested  magis- 
trates. Their  duty  and  responalblllty  la  to 
enforce  the  laws,  to  Investl^te  and  to  pros- 
scute  The  historical  Judgment,  which 
the  Fourth  Amendment  accepts,  la  that  un- 
revlewed  executive  discretion  may  yield  too 
readUy  to  pressure  to  obtain  Incriminat- 
ing evidence  and  oTerlook  potential  tnTaalon 
of  privacy  and   protected  speech. 

The  Court  expressly  decUned  to  de- 
cide whether  the  same  judgment  would 
attach  to  cases  where  the  Government 
was  Intent  upon  conducting  surveillance 
to  protect  national  security  Interests  In 
ray  view,  however,  the  same  considera- 
tions which  underlie  the  Court's  decision 
In  the  domestic  securltj-  case  compel  a 
conclusion  that  the  fourth  amendment 
also  protects  American  Citizens  when  the 
Government's  urge  to  wiretap  is  moti- 
vated by  national  security  interests.  In 
short,  to  ask  the  Government — however, 
well-intentioned — to  protect  the  Individ- 
ual's right  to  privacy  in  cases  of  govern- 
ment surveillance  Is  usually  no  different 
than  to  ask  the  wolf  to  guard  the  sheep 
In  either  ca.se.  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
the  valued  asset  will  be  preserved 

Nor  Is  there  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  courts  can  provide  blanket  pro- 
tection of  an  individuals  privacy  against 
unlawful  invasions  by  the  government 
The  inability  of  the  courts  to  provide 
this  blanket  orotecUon  stems  from  the 
nature  of  wiretap  procedures  and  the 
scope  of  f.xistlng  laws  rather  than  from 
any  deficiencies  In  the  Judges. 

To  begin  with,  most  wiretapping  and 


other  surveillance  activities  are  antici- 
patory in  nature — they  are  geared  to- 
ward uncovering  possible  crimes  or  other 
Information  which  the  govenunent 
might  find  useful.  In  these  cases,  an 
Individual  might  never  learn  that  the 
government  is  spying  on  him.  Accord- 
ingly, that  Individual  would  have  no  In- 
cenUve  to  seek  judicial  relief. 

The  case  of  Morton  Halperln  is  illus- 
trative. In  1969.  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  National  Security 
CoimcU,  Mr.  Halperln  had  his  telephone 
tapped.  For  4  years,  Mr.  Halperln  re- 
mained Ignorant  of  the  tap  and  never 
sought  Judicial  relief.  A  string  of  fortui- 
tous circumstances  at  the  recent  trial  of 
Dtmiel  Ellsberg  in  Loe  Angeles  led  the 
Government  to  reveal  the  existence  of 
the  tap.  Although  the  courts  success- 
fully exposed  a  wiretap  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  the  circumstances  strongly  sug- 
gest that  there  are  many  more  Individu- 
als who  will  never  learn  that  Govern- 
ment Is  spying  on  them. 

For  these  individuals,  the  court's  pro- 
tection is  nonexistent.  A  court  will  not 
act  on  Its  own  to  restrict  Government 
surveillance  activities.  The  courts  only 
act  when  specific  controversies  are 
brought  to  them  for  decision  by  particu- 
lar Individuals.  This  is.  In  effect,  a  "Catch 
22"  situation.  On  the  one  hand,  an  Indi- 
vidual caruiot  object  to  Government  sur- 
veillance activities  unless  he  himself  is  a 
subject  of  such  surveillance.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  no  law  which  would 
require  the  Government — absent  a  crim- 
inal indictment  or  some  other  proof — to 
disclose  on  Its  own  whether  an  Individual 
Is  in  fact  a  subject  of  surveillance. 

The  law,  of  course.  Is  not  entirely  pow- 
erless to  protect  Individuals  against  un- 
lawful Government  surveillance  activi- 
ties, 'ntle  in  of  the  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  does  provide  certain 
remedies  for  individuals  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  Government  abuses.  There  are  also 
some  Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  which 
are  designed  to  protect  an  Individual's 
privacy  from  unlawful  invasions  by  the 
Govenunent  In  certain  clrctmistances. 
But  these  laws  are  fragmentary  and  gen- 
erally unable  to  provide  any  comprehen- 
sive protection 

Prof.  Arthur  Miller,  an  acknowledged 
legal  authority  In  this  area,  examined 
these  legal  limitations  In  an  article.  "Per- 
sonal Privacy  In  the  Computer  Age:  the 
Challenge  of  a  New  Technology  In  an 
Information-Oriented  Society."  which 
appeared  in  the  Michigan  Law  Review  In 
1969.  Of  particular  concern  to  Professor 
Miller  was  the  impact  which  the  compu- 
ter would  have  on  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  acquired  by 
surveillance  or  some  other  means.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Miller: 

The  present  legal  structure,  at  both  the 
state  and  federal  levels,  appears  to  be  virtu- 
ally unprepared  to  cope  with  the  thre«U  to 
privacy  that  rapidly  are  becoming  part  of 
our  computer  age  The  fragmented,  ad  hoc 
approach  that  has  been  taken  t<3  informa- 
tional privacy  problems  U  disheartening  for 
It  simply  aggravates  the  existing  system's 
un8uit*buitv  for  solving  the  problems  raised 
by  the  computer  The  result  Is  confusion 
ooaoaming  the  scope  of  protection  afforded 
•jy  varloua  common-law  doctrines  and  leg- 
islative pruvtalons.  and.  quite  frequently,  un- 


certainty regarding  the  source  of  law  appllca- 
:j:e  to  a  particular  Invasion  of  privacy. 

Profe.s-sor  Miller's  view  was  endorsed 
by  the  HEW  report,  on  "Records.  Com- 
puters, and  the  Rights  of  Citizens."  The 
report  states  flatly  that — 

Under  current  law,  a  p>erBon'8  privacy  is 
poorly  protected  against  arbitrary  or 
abusive  reoorclket'i4;.f;   practices 

The  circum.stances  which  I  have 
described  show  that  neither  the  courts 
nor  the  executive  branch  are  always 
able  to  provide  adequate  safeguards  for 
Individual  liberty.  Congress,  howevrr,  has 
done  little  to  remedy  the  situation.  This 
fact  was  perhaps  reflected  In  the  recent 
comment  of  John  M.  McDougal,  the 
.^rmy  officer  who  provided  the  pres.<;  with 
details  of  the  U.S.  Armys  surveillance 
actlvTtles  In  Western  Europe.  In  explain- 
ing his  action,  Mr.  McDougal  stated  In  a 
column  which  appeared  In  the  op-ed 
pages  of  the  New  York  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 4. 1973: 

After  long  deliberation  on  what  course  of 
action  to  take,  I  decided  to  release  this  in- 
formation to  the  press  I  choose  the  press  be- 
cause I  believe  It  to  be  the  strongest  force 
for  political  and  Individual  freedom  In 
America  today. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  virtues  of 
the  press.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
U.S.  Congres-s  that  It  Is  no  longer  viewed 
as  the  strongest  defender  of  individual 
freedom.  This  development  Is  not  sur- 
prising. Congress  has  exercise  few  checks 
over    Government    surveillance    at    the 
Federal.  State,  or  local  levels.  Congress 
has  done  little  to  discourage  the  Govern- 
ment from  trampling  all  over  constitu- 
tional liberties  when  conducting  surveil- 
lance activities.  Congress  has  not  estab- 
lished Itself  as  a  fonim  to  remedy  the 
Indignities  and  abuses  to  which  thou- 
sands   of    Individuals    become    subject 
when  the  Government  decides  to  spy  and 
pry  on  them.  In  short.  Congress  has  done 
virtually  nothing  to  supervise  the  ever- 
expanding  web  of  Government  snooping. 
This  situation  should  be  tolerated  no 
longer  Ours  Is  a  government  of  laws.  The 
Integrity  of  those  lavvs  should  not  be  en- 
trusted to  the  unrevlewed  discretion  of 
those    charged    with    enforcing    them. 
Otherwise,  we  accept  the  risk  that  the 
guar.intees  of  the  law  will  be  sacrificed 
on   the  altar  of  expediency.  That  is  a 
risk   we  cannot   afford   to  accept,   par- 
ticularly when  the  guarantees  Involved 
are  fundamental  constitutional  rights. 

Congress  must  guard  those  rights  with 
vlgUance  It  can  do  so  only  If  It  con- 
tinually reviews  the  Governments  sur- 
veillance activities  and  determines 
whether  any  change.s  are  needed  In  the 
law  or  In  the  govenmienta;  structure  In 
order  to  protect  an  Individuals  privacy 
against  unlawful  intrusions  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  this  end.  Senator  Jackson 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  today  to 
Mtabllab  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Study  of  the  Need  to  Re- 
organize the  Departments  and  Agencies 
Engaged  In  Surveillance. 
ta.  TK»  pcBPoscs  aicD  KsapoNsniums  or  thi 
joorr  coMMrrrxs 

The  joint  committee  will  be  a  biparti- 
san assemblage  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  both  Hoiises  of  Con- 
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gress.  as  well  as  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  all  those  con- 
gressional committees  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  governmental  agencies  which 
engage  in  surveillance  activities.  Thoee 
Senate  Committees  represented  would 
Include  Government  Operations,  Appro- 
priations, Armed  Services.  Commerce. 
Foreign  Relations,  Judiclarj-,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Those  House 
committees  represented  would  Include 
Government  Operations.  Appropriations. 
Armed  Service*;,  Foreign  Affairs,  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Judiciary 
and  Post  OCQce  and  Civil  Service.  By  hav- 
ing bipartisan  representation  from  each 
of  these  House  and  Senate  committees, 
the  joint  committee  will  benefit  by  the 
expertise  which  Congress  has  on  those 
governmental  agencies  v^hich  engage  In 
siu-velllance  activities. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee will  be  to  provide  a  continuing  re- 
view of  those  governmental  agencies 
which  conduct  surveillance  activities  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  protec- 
tion of  Individual  liberties,  and  especiallv 
the  Individual  s  right  to  privacy,  require 
any  changes  in  the  law  or  In  the  govern- 
mental structure.  More  specifically,  the 
Joint  committee  will  have  two  basic  re- 
sponsibilities 

First,  the  Joint  committee  will  examine 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  surveillance 
activitiei^  conducted  by  Federal  agencies. 
At  least  once  each  year,  officials  from  the 
IRS.  the  FBI.  the  mllltar>-  surveillance 
units,  and  other  selected  Federal  agen- 
cies will  be  required  to  appear  before  the 
committee  with  all  relevant  documents 
and  other  evidentiary  materials  to  testlfv 
under  oath  about  their  surveillance  ac- 
tivities. The  Joint  committee  will  also 
be  empowered  to  subpena  other  individ- 
uals, private  or  public,  who  can  give 
testimony  or  evidence  relative  to  the  sur- 
veillance activities  of  Federal  agencies. 
This  first  responsibility  is  of  particular 
importance  since  Congress  presently  has 
no  means  to  determine  the  nature  or 
scope  of  Government  surveillance  activi- 
ties. 

Second,  the  joint  committee  will  re- 
view the  Intergovernmental  relationship 
between  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  Insofar  as  that  rela- 
tionship Involves  the  conduct  of  surveil- 
lance activities  and  the  sharing  of  in- 
formation acquired  from  such  activities. 
The  committee  will  be  authorized  to  sub- 
pena public  and  private  witnesses  as 
well  as  documents  and  other  evidentiary 
materials,  which  are  necessar--  to  make 
this  review  The  focus  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee's examinations  here  will  be  a 
determination  whether  any  changes  are 
needed  in  those  IntergovemmenUl  rela- 
tionships to  protect  Individual  liberties 
and,  if  so.  whether  such  changes  can  be 
effected  through  the  reorganization  of 
relevant  Federal  agencies  or  enactment 
of  laws 

The  joint  committee  will  issue  reports 
as  often  as  It  deems  necessary  but  in  any 
event  at  ]ea.<;t  annually  The  Joint  com- 
mittee will  also  make  recommendations 
for  legislation  concerning  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Federal  agencies  or  the  re- 
ordering of  Intergovernmental  relations 
U  the  committee  determines  that  such 


changes  are  necessary  to  safeguard  Indi- 
vidual liberties  from  unlawful  Govern- 
ment surveillance. 

The  creation  of  this  joint  committee 
will  be  a  sound  response  to  the  numerous 
proposals  from  both  public  and  private 
sources  concerning  the  Government's 
collection  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  a  citizen's  private  affairs  As 
early  as  1965  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
concerned  that  the  Government's  Infor- 
mational policies  posed  serious  threats  to 
an  individual's  privacy,  suggested  the 
creation  of  a  single  Federal  agency  to  col- 
lect and  control  the  distribution  of  all 
such  Information  in  the  Government's 
possession. 

Professor  Miller  made  a  similar  pro- 
posal in  his  article  in  the  1969  Michigan 
Law  Review  Professor  Miller  premised 
his  proposal  on  the  establishment  of 
clear  standards  to  protect  an  individual's 
privacy : 

The  more  attractive  alternative  (to  con- 
trol the  Oovernmenfs  .-icquislllon  and  distri- 
bution of  private  Information  j  appears  to  be 
a  data  center  that  is  functionally  circum- 
scribed and  Is  structured  to  place  a  heavy 
premium  on  privacy  considerations.  Prior 
to  establishing  such  a  center,  the  govern- 
ments  information  policies  must'  be  com- 
prehensively evaluated  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  an  over-all  balance  between  the 
need  for  massive  amounts  of  raw  data  that 
can  be  handled  efflclentlv  and  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  and  the  obligation  of  the 
national  government  to  preserve  the  privacy 
of  its  citizens.  Moreover,  this  evaluation  must 
be  a  continuing  one  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  changing  agency  practices  in  the  col- 
lection and  use  of  data. 

The  HEW  report  on  records,  comput- 
ers, and  the  right  of  citizens  likewise  con- 
cluded that  the  creation  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral agency  might  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect individual  privacy  against  Govern- 
ment acquisition  and  distribution  of  in- 
formation. According  to  the  report — 

The  "strongesf  mechanism  for  safeguard 
jof  individual  privacy]  which  has  been  sug- 
gested Is  centralized.  Independent  Federal 
agency  to  regulate  the  use  of  all  automated 
persona]  data  systems 

No  doubt  the  joint  committee  will  want 
to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  HEW  re- 
port. Professor  Miiler.  and  others  in  de- 
termining what  legal  or  structural 
changes  are  necessar>-  to  protect  individ- 
ual liberty  against  government  surveil- 
lance and  recordkeeping  activities. 
Whatever  proposals  it  finally  recom- 
mends, however,  the  joint  committee  will 
provide  the  first,  basic  steps  toward  rem- 
edying the  dangerous  abuses  of  Gov- 
ernment surveillance  activities. 

rv.  CONCLUSION      A  STTP  TOWARD  CONGRESSIONAL 
OVERSIGHT      or      GOVERNMENT      SURVEILLANCE 

ACTrvrnEs 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  taking  these  first  steps  to- 
ward correcting  the  abu.ses  of  Govern- 
ment surveillance  The  individual's  right 
to  privacy  is  one  of  our  most  cherished 
liberties  It  is  fundamental  to  the  concept 
of  democratic  .self-government  where 
each  individual's  private  thoughts  and 
beliefs  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Govern- 
ment Without  that  right  to  nrivacy,  the 
Individual's  freedom  Is  placea  In  jeop- 
ardy. Government  then  becomes  a  mon- 
ster to  be  feared  rather  than  a  servant 


to  be  trusted  As  Justice  Field  declared 
hi  the  1888  case  of  In  re  Pacific  Rail- 
way Commission : 

Of  n.\\  the  rights  of  the  cltiaen.  few  are  of 
greater  importance  or  more  essential  to  his 
peace  and  happiness  than  the  light  of  per- 
sonal security,  and  that  involves  not  merely 
protection  of  his  person  from  assault,  but 
exemption  of  his  private  affairs,  books  and 
papers,  from  the  Inspection  and  scrutiny  of 
others.  Without  the  enjoyment  of  this  right, 
all  others  would  lose  half  their  value. 

Individual  privacy,  in  short,  provides 
the  individual  with  the  freedom  to  Uve 
his  own  philosophy  without  fear  of  ret- 
ribution or  repression  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  history  of  the  past  few  years  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Government  has  fre- 
quentlv  accorded  little  respect  for 
individual  privacy  when  conducting  sur- 
veillance of  private  citizens.  The  few  ex- 
amples I  desc.'-ibed  earUer  indicate  that 
all  too  often  the  Government  is  willing  to 
tolerate  violations  of  individual  privacy 
in  the  pursuit  of  information  which  it 
deems  useful  As  a  result,  many  indi- 
viduals have  teen  and  will  be  subjected 
to  Injustices  In  the  name  of  govemmer* 
surv^eillance. 

Congress  cannot  and  should  not  stand 
idly  by  while  this  imjust  condition  con- 
tinues to  fester.  Writing  of  the  liberation 
of  Paris  fron  the  Nazis  in  1944,  Albert 
Camus  observed : 

Nothing  is  given  to  men,  and  the  little  they 
can  conquer  is  paid  for  with  unjust  deaths. 
But  man's  greatness  lies  elsewhere  It  lies  in 
his  decision  to  be  stronger  than  his  condltior.. 
And  i:  his  condition  is  unjust,  he  has  only 
one  way  of  overcoming  It.  which  is  to  be  Just 
himself. 

It  is  nxv  hope  that  Congress  will  aspire 
to  this  standard  of  greatness  and  act  to 
correct  the  injustices  of  government  sur- 
veillance activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  p-inted  m  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Continuing  Study  of  the  Need  To 
Reorganize  tl.o  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies Engaging  in  Surveillance 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.   2738 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (a)  in 
order  to  provide  the  Congress  with  an  Im- 
proved means  for  formulating  legislation  d  ) 
involving  reorganizations  of  certain  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged In  the  surveillance  of  Individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  the  protection  of 
certain  rights,  and  (2)  involving  the  inter- 
governmental relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  as  such  rela- 
tionship involves  the  areas  of  surveillance  of 
Individuals  and  the  need  to  protect  such 
rights,  there  Is  established  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Continuing 
Study  of  the  Need  to  Reorganize  the  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  Engaging  In  Surveil- 
lance (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "joint 
committee").  The  Joint  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  following  Members  of 
Congress : 

( 1 1  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: and 

(3)    the    ranking    majority    and    minority 
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m«mben  of  Um  Commute*  oa  Oovemment 
Op«r»Uoa«.  tbe  Commntae  on  tb«  JudlcUry. 
Um  Comxnltt««  oa  Foreign  R«UtloD«.  tbe 
Committ«e  on  ApproprUtlon*.  ti»e  Comnut- 
te«  on  Oommeroe.  th«  Commin««  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service.  »n<l  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Service*,  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee 
on  ^relgn  AjT»lr«.  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pnationa,  the  Committee  on  Intermtate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  ttie  Committee  oa  Poet 
Offloe  and  Civil  Service,  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  ah*U  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chalrm*n  from  among 
its  members. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shaU  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functloas  of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall 
be  tUled  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment 

Smc.  2.  It  shaU  be  the  function  of  the  Joint 
committee — 

( 1)  to  maJee  a  continuing  study  of  the  need 
to  reorganize  the  departmenu  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation or  surveUlanoe  of  individuals,  includ- 
ing. a3  a  part  of  such  study,  the  extent  and 
the  method  of  investigation  or  surveillance 
of  individuals  by  any  department,  agency,  or 
independent  establishment  of  the  United 
SUtes  Oovemme.-it  as  such  Investigation  or 
surveUlance  relates  to  the  right  to  privacy, 
the  authority  for.  and  the  need  for  such  in- 
vestigation or  survelUance.  and  the  sUnd- 
arda  and  ttuldellnes  used  to  protect  the  right 
to  privacy  and  other  constitutional  rlahts  of 
individuals.  * 

(3)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  insofar  as  the 
relationship  involves  the  area  of  Investigation 
or  surveillance  of  Individuals; 

i3)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  col- 
lection, processing,  analysis,  storage,  and 
dlasemlnation  of  Information  concerning 
speclflc  Individuals,  collected  by  any  de- 
partment, agency  or  independent  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  as 
It  relates  to  the  right  to  privacy,  including 
the  authority  and  need  for  such  collection 
processing,  analysis,  storage  and  diaaemlna- 
!  K^;  ^5  ^^*  standards  and  guidelines  es- 
tablished to  protect  the  right  to  privacy  and 
the  other  constitutional  rlghU  of  individ- 
uals and,  as  appropriate,  to  protect  the  oon- 
ndentiallty  of  the  Information  obtained 
and 

(4)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
oovwTiment  involving  the  area  of  surveil- 
lance, to  me  reports  at  least  annuaUy  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  Joint  committee 
deems  approprute,  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  containing  tu 
flndlngs  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  matters  under  study  by  the  Joint 
oonamlttee.  and.  from  time  to  time  to  make 
such  others  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  It  deems  advisable 

(8>  ProviOfd.  hotP€v^,  that  nothing  in  the 
foregoing  proviaioos  shall  authorize  the 
joint  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  to  examine  lawful  investigative 
and,  or  surveUlance  activities  related  to  the 
defense  or  national  security  of  the  United 
3ta,tee  conducted  within  the  terrltortal 
boundarlea  of  the  United  States  For  pur- 
po«ies  of  this  sube«:tlon.  lawful  Investigative 
and  or  survelllanc*  actlvitla.  related  to  the 
defense  or  national  security  of  the  United 
State*  means— investigative  and  or  survefl- 
lance  a«intlee  carried  on  by  the  Central  In- 
teUlgenc*  Agency,  the  Defense  InteUlgenc* 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency  or 
otbn  organisation*   or   oomponenU   of   th« 
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Department  of  Oelenae  authorUed  by  and  in 
accordance  with  court  decisions,  statutes. 
Executive  orders.  admlnlstraUve  regulations 
and  other  applicable  guidelines  describing 
the  legitimate  activities  of  thoee  agencies 

(«)  Provided  further,  nothing  in  this  re*- 
olutloQ  shall  give  the  Joint  Committee,  or 
any  Subcommittee  thereof.  Jtirladlctlon  to 
examine  any  actlvittee  of  agenotae  and  de- 
partments of  the  United  SUtea  government 
conducted  ouUlde  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  United  States 

Smc  3    (a)  The  Joint  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  ts  authorised.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion   (1)    to    make    expendlturee.    (2)    to 
employ  pereonnel.  (8)  to  adopt  rules  respect- 
ing Its  organlxatton  and  procedure*.   (4)    to 
hold    hearings.    (5)    to  sit   and   act   at   any 
time    or    place.    (0)    to    subpoena    wltneose* 
and  documenu  (in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b) ).  (7)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
agency  concerned,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  persotinel   Information. 
and    facilities   of    any    such    agency.    (8)    to 
procure  printing  and  binding.  (9)  to  procure 
the  temporary  service*  (not  In  excess  of  one 
year)    or  Intermittent  services  of   individual 
consultanu,  or  organizations  thereof,  and  to 
provide    assistance    for    the    training    of    it* 
professional  staff.  In   the  same   manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  serv- 
ice* and  provide  such  aaautance  under  sub- 
sections (1)   and   (J),  respectively,  of  section 
aoa  of  tie  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
IMfl.  and  (10)   to  take  depositions  and  oth- 
er testimony  No  rule  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Joint  committee  under  clause   (3i    providing 
that  a  finding,  statement,  recommendation 
or  report  may  be  made  by  other  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee then  holding  office. 

(b)(1)  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  of  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  such  chairman,  when  author- 
l»d  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such 
committee,  or  subcommittee,  and  may  l>e 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  any  such 
chairman  or  member 

(3)  Bach  subpoena  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  committee  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  particular  Investigation  with  respect 
to  which  the  witness  Is  summoned  to  testify 
or  to  produce  papers,  and  shall  contain  a 
statement  notifying  the  witness  that  If  he 
desires  a  conference  with  a  representative  of 
the  committee  prior  to  the  date  of  the  hear- 
ing, he  may  call  or  write  to  counsel  of  the 
committee. 

(3)  Witnesses  shall  be  subpoenaed  at  a 
reaaonably  sufficient  time  In  advance  of  any 
hearing  In  order  to  give  the  witness  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  the  hearing  and  to 
employ  counsel,  should  he  so  desire  The 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses  The  provisions  of  sections  103-104 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  UBC.  192-194) 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
wltnee*  to  comply  with  a  subpoena  or  to  tes- 
tify when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section 

(c)  With  the  consent  of  any  standing,  se- 
lect, or  special  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Repre*entatlvee.  or  any  subcom- 
mittee, the  Joint  committee  may  utilize  the 
service*  of  any  staff  member  of  such  House  or 
Senate  committee  or  subcommittee  whenever 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  deter- 
mine* that  such  service*  are  necessary  and 
appropriate 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  Blgn«d  by  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  commltts*  or  by  any 
member  of  the  Joint  eonunltte*  autbortasd  by 
the  chairman. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
It*  personnel,  experts,  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  buslneas  for  the  Joint 
oommltt**    within    or    oatsld*    the    United 


Stats*,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance authorised  to  be  paid  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  r  "s  employees  or  their 
actual  and  nr.-r^iK-ir-.  •■T;.»>nses  if  an  Itemized 
statement  of  surh  expvnsee  i.i  ntt^ohed  to 
the  voucher 


By  Mr  TOWER: 
8  2740  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
St&ndard.s  Art  nf  1938  to  provide  a  (5oet- 
of-UvinK  index  lncrpa.se  for  certain  en- 
terprise and  RstablLshment  exemptions 
under  that*  act  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  tuid  Public  Welfare. 
r*r«  i.Ai«<:ia  standarixj  aminduzhts  of  i»7s 
Mr  TOWER  Mr  Pre«ident.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legi.slation  to  gear  the 
small  business  exemption  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  The  efTect  of  such  legisla- 
tion would  be  U)  apply  a  cost-of-living 
escalator  to  the  small  business  exemption 
provisions  in  .section  3si  and  section  13 
(a>  (21  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  determine  whether  dur- 
ing the  preceding  quarU'r  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  increased  by  at  least  3  per- 
cent, and  upon  an  afTlrmatlve  finding  to 
adjust  the  small  business  exemptlcMi  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  Increase  In  the 
Index 

This  bill  Is  similar  to  an  amendment 
I  offered  during  the  debate  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  earlier  in  the  year  While 
the  amendment  did  not  carry,  it  did  re- 
ceive signlflcjint  support,  and  encouraged 
me  to  draft  legislation  to  achieve  the 
same  objective  as  the  amendment 

This  bill  is  a  modest  proposal  com- 
pared to  the  amendment  I  offered  The 
latter  caJled  for  an  Immediate  increase 
In  the  exemption  from  $250,000  to  $325.- 
000  In  gross  annual  volume  sales  for  a 
covered  enterprise  The  Intent  of  the 
amendment  was  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion so  as  to  take  into  consideration  in- 
flation, dating  back  since  the  last  time 
the  exemption  was  amended 

Mr.  President.  I  will  only  summarize 
the  need  for  the  bill  I  am  offering  today 
since  I  intend  to  have  Inserted  the  de- 
bate on  my  previous  amendment  This 
legislation  is  greatly  needed  by  the  small 
business  community  which  has  been  a 
forgotten  segment  of  our  economv  any- 
time minimum  wage  legislation  is  de- 
bated. It  should  be  recalled  that  it  ha.s 
only  been  since  1961  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  small  businesses  were  covered 
by  the  minimum  wage  law  Since  that 
time,  with  an  Inflation  eroding  the  real 
value  of  the  dollar  and  with  the  Con- 
gresa  acting  to  reduce  the  dollar  value 
of  the  exemption,  the  .small  business 
community  has  felt  the  wrath  of  a  well- 
meaning  but  poorly  economically  con- 
ceived minimum  wage  law. 

The  end  effect  has  oeen  the  closing  of 
small  businesses  or  the  layoff  of  many 
of  their  employees  This  has  encouraged 
economic  concentration,  advantaging 
Just  those  larger  business  estai)lishments 
that  have  little  or  no  problem  absorbing 
minimum  wage  increases 

Mr  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  proposal,  which  Is  a  modest 
one.  their  careful  consideration  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill    and    the    debate   and    vote    on    my 
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amendment  which  I  referred  to  earlier 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlie  RxcoRD,  as  foUows; 

8.   3740 
Be  it  enacted  tyy  th«  Senate  and  Hoti*e  of 

Reprexentativea  of  th*  United  State$  of 
America  in  Conffrest  a$aembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  'Talr  tsttor  Standards 
Amendment*  of  1973". 

Sic  a  The  first  sentence  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  words  "and  begin- 
ning" In  paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "during  the  period". 

(2)  Inserting  after  "February  1.  1988"  In 
such  paragraph  the  following:  "through  the 
flfty-nlnth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standard*  Amendment* 
of  1973":  and 

(3)  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  such  paragraph  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing "and  beginning  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973  18  an  enterprise  or  a  gasoline  service 
establishment  whose  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  made  or  business  done  la  not  leas 
than  the  amount  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
at  the  retail  level  which  are  separately 
stated)  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  4(f)  ". 

8«c.  3  Section  4  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)    (1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)    the   term    base   quarter'   means   the 
calendar   quarter   ending   on   June   30.    1972 
and  every  year  thereafter: 

"(B)  the  term  "cost -of -living  computation 
quarter'  means  a  base  quarter,  as  defined  In 
subparagraph  i  A ) .  in  which  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  exceeds,  by  not  less  than  3  per- 
cent, such  Index  In  the  last  prior  base  quar- 
ter; and 

"(C)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  a  base 
quarter,  or  a  cost-of-llvlng  computation 
quarter,  shall  be  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
such  Index  for  the  3  months  in  such  quarter. 
"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
each  year  beginning  with  1974  whether  the 
base  quarter  in  such  year  Is  a  coet-of-Uvlng 
computation  quarter. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  determine*  that  such 
base  quarter  Is  a  coet-of-Uvlng  computation 
quarter,  he  shall,  effective  with  the  month 
of  January  of  the  next  calendar  year  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (C),  Increase  the 
amount  of  tbe  annual  gross  volume  of  sale* 
made  or  buslneas  done  for  the  purpose  of 
section  3  (s)  and  section  13  (a)(2)  of  this 
Act  by  an  amount  derived  by  multiplying 
each  such  amount  by  the  aame  percentage 
(rounded  to  the  nearsBt  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent) as  the  percentage  by  which  the  Con- 
sumer Prloe  Index  for  such  coet-of-Uvlng 
computation  quarter  exceeds  such  Index  for 
the  most  recent  prior  base  quarter  Any  such 
Increased  amount  which  is  not  a  multiple  of 
»100  ahall  be  increased  to  the  next  higher 
mulUpleof  ♦100 

"(C)  If  the  Secretar>-  determines  that  a 
base  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  U  also  a  cost- 
of-llvlng  computation  quarter,  he  shall  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  on  or  before  No- 
vember 1  of  such  calendar  year  a  determina- 
tion that  an  increase  in  the  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  which  is  less  than  the 
the  purpose  of  section  3  (S)  and  section  13 
(a)  1 2)  of  this  Act  Is  required  and  the  per- 
centage thereof.  He  shall  also  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  at  that  time  a  revision  of 
the  amount  of  the  annual  groas  volume  of 
sales  made  or  '-uslnees  done  for  the  purpose 
of  section  3  (s)  and  section  13  ra)  (2)  of  thU 
Act,  and  such  revised  amount  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  amount  appearing  in  such  sections." 


Sxc.  4.  Section  18  (a)  (3)  at  th9  Pair  iMbot 
Standard*  Aot  at  1988  is  ^wvun^^trt  by 

( 1 )  Inserting  immediately  beifare  the  word 
"or"  the  last  time  It  a{>peara  In  *uch  aectloc 
the  foUowlng:  "during  the  period  ending  on 
the  flfty-nlnth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tbe  Fair  Labor  StandanU  Ameiul- 
ment*  of  1973";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  In  such  section  a  comma  and  th»  fol- 
lowing :  "or  beginning  on  tbe  effective  dat«  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standard*  Amendment*  of 
1973  such  establishment  ha*  an  «.nnn»^i  dollar 
volume  of  aalee  which  1*  lee*  than  the 
amount  (exclusive  of  excise  taze*  at  the  re- 
tail level  whloh  are  separately  statsd)  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  aectloct  4  (f )  '. 

Sac.  a.  -mis  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


I  From    the   Oongreaslonal    Becord.    July    19. 
1973) 

Mr.    Town    Mr    President,   I   call   up   my 
amendment  No  376  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 
The  PiBsiiiiNo  OmcKs,  The  clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Towia.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me  call 
attention  to  a  printing  error  In  the  printed 
version  of  the  amendment.  On  page  2.  line  9. 
It  should  read  "(2)"  instead  of  "(12)". 

TTie  Pbesxding  OmcE«.  The  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  a£  foUows 
"On  page  5.  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 
the  foUowlng 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  such  section 
3(8)  Is  further  amended  by — 

"  ( 1 )  striking  out  the  words  'and  beginning' 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  such  section  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "during  tbe  period'; 

"(2)  Inserting  after  'February  1.  1969'  in 
such  paragraph  the  foUowlng:  'through  the 
flfty-nlnth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Fair  Labor  StandarOs  Amendments  of 
1973';  and 

"(3 1  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  such  paragraph  a  comma  and  the 
following:  'and  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  is  an  enterprise  or  a  gasoline 
service  establishment  whose  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done  Is  not 
less  than  $325,000  (exclualve  of  excise  taxes 
at  the  retaU  level  which  are  separately 
stated)'.". 

"On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  •  "(2)"  •  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"(S)"'." 

Mr.  Tovra.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  Increase  the  small  business  exemption 
for  retaU  and  service  establishments  from 
$260,000  to  $325,000. 

It  should  be  noted  that  prior  to  1961  all 
retail  and  service  firms  were  exempt  from 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  In  1961  firms  with  $1 
million  or  more  in  gross  sales  were  brought 
under  the  law.  In  February  1967,  the  exemp- 
tion was  lowered  to  $600,000  and  3  years 
after  that  to  $260,000. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  attempted  to  re- 
duce this  figure  to  $150,000  but  It  was  de- 
leted from  the  committee  bui  by  a  vote  of 
61  to  0 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  u  very 
much  needed  by  the  small  buslneas  com- 
munity in  the  United  SUtes.  More  than 
any  other  sector  In  the  economy  It  is  the 
small  business  community  that  is  hurt  the 
most  by  S.  1861. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  rhetoric  In  the 
Congress  In  the  past  few  years  about  the 
evU  of  "big  business'  and  the  need  to  assist 
the  small  buBlnessman  and  the  family  farm- 
er. I  cannot  emphasize  the  problems  which 
the  small  business  commuruty  will  face  if 
S,  1861  la  enacted  In  Its  present  form.  I 
Introduced   my  substitute   partially   because 


of  the  terrlhle  effect  such  a  Urge  mtmmTiTw 
wage  Increase  would  have  on  small  busLnoaa. 
8.  1861  wUl,  Lf  enacted,  result  In  closings  ot 
many  small  businesses  all  over  tb»  countxy, 
e^)eciaUy  In  the  Midwest,  the  Soutli,  and 
the  Northwest. 

The  argument  put  forth  for  the  paasac* 
of  S.  1861  is  that  such  a  large  minimum  wage 
Increase  Is  needed  to  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  employees  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  proponents  of  8.  1861 
BUte  that  a  $2.20  minimum  vi^ge  la  required 
due  to  the  rises  In  the  consumer  price  Index 
since  the  act  was  last  amended  In  1966. 

The  amendment  raising  the  small  busi- 
ness exemption  to  $326,000  Is  offered  on 
the  same  theory.  Using  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  to  calciUate  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion between  February  1,  1969,  and  May  1973 
approximately  $307,000  would  be  needed  to 
provide  retaU  and  service  firms  with  the  same 
degree  of  assistance  as  $260,000  did  m  190S. 
Projecting  the  rate  of  Inflation  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1973  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  this  figure  would  Increase  to  $318,760. 

This  Information  is  confirmed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Brown, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs to  me  In  response  to  an  Inquiry  on  this 
matter  made  by  a  member  of  my  staff  be 
printed  Into  the  Rrcoao  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxco«d,  as 
follows: 

"US    DEPARTMrNT  OF  LaBOB. 

'Waihington.  DC.  July  13.  1973. 
"Hon  JosN  Tower 
"1/-S  Senate. 
"Washtn{;ton,  DC. 

"DxAX  Senator  Tower:  This  is  In  response 
to  a  request  from  Gary  Lleber  of  your  staff 
concerning  the  $250,000  gross  annual  volume 
sales  test  for  enterprise  coverage  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Mr.  Ueber  re- 
quested that  the  $250,000  be  Inflated  to  re- 
flect the  Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex between  February  1969  and  May  1973 
with  the  projection  ahead  to  December  1973 

"The  Consumer  Price  Index  in  February 
1969  when  the  $250,000  enterprise  test  went 
Into  effect  was  107  1  and  In  May  1973  was 
131.5.  Assuming  that  the  rate  of  Increase 
for  the  seven  months  from  May  1973  to  De- 
cember 1973  wlU  be  the  same  as  It  was  for 
the  seven  months  from  October  1972  to  May 
1973.  the  projected  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
December  1973  would  be  136.6.  This  assump- 
tion does  not  take  into  account  the  current 
price  freeze  or  the  Phase  IV  control  program. 

"The  percentage  Increase  in  the  Constimer 
Price  Index  of  22.8  from  February  1969  to 
May  1973  and  the  estimated  increase  of  27.8 
from  February  1969  to  December  1973  woiUd 
reeiilt  In  an  enterprise  test  adjusted  for  theee 
Increases  of  $307,000  In  May  1973  and  $318  - 
760  in  December  1973. 

"I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful, 
if  there  is  anything  further  you  need  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  me. 
"Sincerely. 

"BxNJAifiN  L    Brown, 
"Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 

LeffislaUve  Affairs." 

Mr.  Towxi..  Mr.  President,  thla  amendment 
therefore  Is  totally  consistent  with  the  pact 
action  of  Congnm  In  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  business  exKnptlon  under  the  Fair 
lAbor  Standards  Act.  It  offers  to  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  maintain  some  equity  of 
treatment  for  the  small  businessman.  Surely, 
failure  to  adopt  this  amendment  wlU  repre- 
sent a  clear  message  to  the  small  businesa 
community  that  we  do  not  care  about  them 
despite  our  rhetoric  to  the  contrary. 

THX  XXXMPTION   IS  OOMSBTXIirT   WTTH 
CONGXXSSIONAL  POUCT 

Over  the  last  few  deoade*  Coogrees  has  rec- 
ognised that  small  Independent  business  has 
distinct  problems  and  faces  some  forms  of 
competitive  disadvantage  vis-a-vls  the  large 
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corpor»tloa»  In  th«  country  Thla  exteadM  to 
•xeaa  sncb  aa  flnAnclng.  ftdv«rtl«mg.  and  *c- 
ceas  to  specUliBBd  taJent  and  exp«rti««.  Th« 
am*U  Business  Administration,  the  Sen*t« 
and  Houje  Select  Committees  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness and  •p«clal  consldsratlons  and  nam^ 
tlons.  like  the  one  contained  In  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act.  represent  congressional 
recoismtton  of  and  acUon  to  rectify  these 
InequtUes. 

Unless  my  amendment  Is  approred.  I  fear 
that  the  dlsadvantagM  small  businesses  face 
In  the  economy  7l»-a-via  largwr  ertabllah- 
ments  will  widen  greatly,  resulting  in  that 
type  of  economic  concentration  that  many 
Members  of  Ckingress  feel  has  already  reached 
an  Intolerable  level. 

CKCUASXNG   THX   KXKJCPTION    WIU.   tCUJTTATN 
JOBS 

t  feel  that  increasing  the  exempUon  will 
maintain  Jobs.  Most  small  retail  and  service 
Arms  are  labor  Intensive.  maJslng  the  effect  ot 
an  increase  In  the  minimum  wage  relatively 
large.  Economic  theory  suggests  that  small 
arms  wui  use  less  of  the  factors  of  production 
that  become  relatively  more  expensive,  indi- 
cating that  It  might  become  dlfllcult  for  some 
workers,  especially  part-time  and  the  un- 
skilled, to  hold  their  jobs. 

In  support  of  this  point.  wltne««  the  results 
of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  NaUonal  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  BualneMmen  which 
snows  that  almost  half  of  the  buslneesea  be- 
tween »200.000  and  MOO.OOO  woiUd  reduc* 
their  labor  force  or  the  man-hours  of  its  em- 
ployees If  they  were  required  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage  to  13  or  MJO  an  hour. 
SlgnlHcanUy.  the  nrms  that  indicated  that 
they  would  react  by  reducing  their  work 
force,  also  reported  that  over  30  percent  of 
their  cutback  would  Impact  on  heads  of 
households. 

mCHlAatNO  TKS  BXKlCmOI*  WOTTU)  KASS  TK« 
tNTU»nON*«T  IMPACT  Or  A  kAtSE  Df  TH« 
MlmMVM    WACk 

The  labor-lntenalve  nature  of  most  small 
r«all  and  service  Arms,  which  are  rarely  in  a 
position,  because  of  a  lack  of  capital  to  take 
advantage  of  laborsavlng  techniques,  suggest 
that  they  would  either  have  to  reduce  their 
work  force  or  raise  their  prices  to  compensate 
for  an  Increase  In  the  present  minimum  In 
f&ct.  most  could  be  expected  to  raise  their 
prices  even  If  many  of  them  were  in  a  position 
to  reduce  their  employee  payrolls. 

To  appreciate  the  impact  of  this  action  on 
consumer  prices,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
these  smaU  businesses  are  at  the  end  of  the 
production  and  marketing  chain  and  must 
deal  with  their  increased  labor  costs  on  their 
own.  If  they  are  forced  to  IncreaM  their 
prteea  proportionally,  these  Increases  wUI 
show  up  immediately  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  adding  to  inflation  and  wiping  out 
gains  made  by  those  marginally  and  un- 
skilled workers  who  directly  benefited  by 
the  minimum  wage  Increase 

Increasing  the  small  business  exemption 
would  tend  to  ease  thU  inflationary  pressure 
It  would  give  these  Arms  more  time  to 
search  for  alternative  solutions  and  pos- 
sibly enable  them  to  actually  absorb  more  of 
the  increase. 

IMPACT    ON    SMALL    BtTalNkSaM    IN    StTUL    ASBAS 

WhUe  I  believe  this  amendment  is  a  poai- 
tlve  response  to  the  economic  dlfflcultles 
which  affect  small  business  in  all  areas  of 
the  country.  I  believe  it  has  specUl  sl^lfl- 
cance  for  rural  America.  The  committee  blU 
Is  based  on  the  premise  that  there  exists  no 
economic  differences  based  upon  geographi- 
cal claaslflcation  In  the  country  It  is  sim- 
ply not  true  that  the  economies  of  New 
York  City  and  south  Texas  are  relatively  of 
equal  character,  let  alone  that  they  have 
sny  simUar  qualities  at  all  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  many  small  businesses  in  the  rural 
parts  of  Texas  wUl  have  no  alternatives  at 
all  If  8    1861    IS  enacted    The  amendment  I 
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now  propose  at  least  gives  manv  of  these 
retail  and  service  Arms  a  cha.nre  of  siirvlvai 

In  summarv  Mr  President  this  amend- 
ment la  b«aed  upon  last  year's  unanimous  en- 
dorsement by  the  Senate  of  the  small  busi- 
ness exemption  under  section  3(s)  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Ail  It  does  is  up- 
date the  exemption  In  accordance  with  the 
Consumer  Price  Index— the  same  theory  uti- 
lised by  the  proponents  of  S  1861  for  In- 
orsMlng  the  minimum  wage  by  37  percent 

It  ts  an  amendment  seeking  on iv  equity  in 
treatment  for  smaU  businesses  and  moderate 
in  the  sense  that  it  Is  only  based  upon  in- 
creaaes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  from 
19«B  to  1973,  instead  of  making  the  amend- 
ment in  the  CPI  m  1974  when  the  $3  30  min- 
imum wa^e  under  S  1861  wotUd  go  Into  ef- 
fect 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  has  considered 
what  I  have  said  and  wlU  approve  the 
amendment  i  think  our  failure  to  approve 
It.  Mr  President,  would  be  tantamount  to 
reducing  the  small  business  exemption,  be- 
cause the  exemption  as  it  now  sUnds  In  ref- 
erence to  19«9  dollars,  so  to  be  completely 
equitably  we  must  foUow  the  same  theory 
that  we  follow  in  raising  the  minimum  wage 
37  percent  by  aUowlng  the  same  37-peroent 
Increase  In  the  exemption  for  small  busi- 
ness To  faU  to  do  so  would  be  to  actually 
endorse  what  the  Senate  unanimously  re- 
jected last  year  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
exemption  to  •150.000 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr    Javtts    Mr    President.   I   yield   myself 
such  time  as  I  may  require  In  opposition 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  central  themes 
to  the  amendment  One  is  the  central  theme 
that  we  are  only  maintaining  the  exempUon 
at  Its  parity  in  depreciated  dollars,  and  the 
second  theme  ts  that  It  U  a  necessary  ac- 
knowledgment of  differences  in  economic 
circumstances  between  small  business  estab- 
lishments in  different  parts  of  the  country 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr   Tower)    if  I 
got  his  words  exactly,  said,  "We  have  the  "mis- 
taken idea  that  there  exists  no  economic  dif- 
ferences." were  his  words,  "between  New  Tork 
and.  for  example,  the  r\iral  parts  of  Texas  " 
To  answer  that,  first,  we  understand  very 
well  that  there  are  those  economic  differences 
That  ts  why  this  minimum  is  not  M  or  M  50 
Mr  Towxa   Mr   President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  point  of  clartflcation? 
Mr  Javtts  I  yield. 

Mr  Towxa  What  I  said  was  that  the  b'll 
apparently  proceeds  on  that  premise  I  am 
not  saying  anyone  automatically  makes  that 
assumption. 

Mr  jAvrra.  I  appreciate  that,  but  the  bUl 
does  not  proceed  on  that  premise  We  have 
established  a  national  minimum  which  U  the 
limit  of  decency  and  humanity.  That  U  really 
what  It  comes  down  to.  as  far  as  we  cjm  see 
If  we  were  establishing  a  minimum.  I  sup- 
pose, for  New  Jersey  or  the  Industrial  areas 
of  New  York.  Michigan.  Pennsylvania  or  any 
other  major  State  of  the  kind  mentioned  in 
the  argument,  we  would  set  the  minimum  at 
what  woiUd  be  a  realistic  minimum,  to  wit  »3 
or  mayt*  more,  baaed  upon  the  requirements 
of  living  in  those  areas  But  we  are  setting  a 
national  minimum  precisely  because  we  are 
s«*Jlng  a  standard  of  decency,  and  we  are 
setting  a  standard  below  which  we  do  not 
want  compeUtion  among  SUtes  or  amonif  es- 
tablishments. 

8o  it  seems  to  me.  Mr  President,  that  that 
answers  that  argument  Our  minimum  must 
be  tested  by  the  base  floor  on  a  national  level 
no  matter  where  it  applies,  and  we  believe 
that  there  we  have  susUlned  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  that  It  measures  up 

Now  aj  to  the  particular  fears  involving 
small  businesses  There  ts  a  MSO.OOO  limit  in 
terms  of  the  appllcabUity  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  small  businesses  There  was 
stroag  sentiment  in  our  committee  to  bring 
that  down.  It  has  been  brought  down  pro- 
gressively in  earlier  years  It  was  11  miUlon 
and  it  is  now  down  to  $350,000   Mind  you   we 


started  way  up  which  would  easily  have 
'.Aken  ac-count  of  the  InflaUon  Senator  Tower 
■t>eak«  of.  but  we  have  been  bringing  it  down 
and  down  a:id  down,  because  we  believe 
workers  in  small  businesses  are  also  entitled 
to  protection,  and  there  are  millions  of  work- 
ers Involved  This  little  eld  amendment  of 
bf'nator  Towers  wiU.  the  Labor  Department 
advised  us  this  morning,  take  750.000  pe»^  pie 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  minim. im  wH^e 
If  the  amendment  passes— not  put  new  ones 
In.  but  take  them  nut  I  doubt  very  much 
that  Congrens  wishes  to  go  that  ro>it« 

*5  **  I  »»y.  there  was  a  lot  of  sentiment  in 
the  committee  .Mr  President,  to  bring  this 
figure  d<->wn  farther  It  had  been  progres- 
sively reduced  and  there  was  strong  senti- 
ment to  bring  It  derwn  to  •150.000  as  the  new 
limit  for  a  small  establishment  which  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  act  But  that  was  re- 
jected on  the  very  ground  Senator  Towxu 
•peaks  of.  to  wit.  that  Inflation  reaUy  meant 
we  were  accomplishing.  In  substance,  about 
what  we  wanted  to  accomplish,  by  keeping 
the  figure  at  •360.000  That  wUl  obviously  be 
nullifled.  Mr.  President,  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Intere«lngly  enough.  I  have  examined  the 
letter  which  Senator  Towxa  has  submitted 
on  which  he  bases  his  flguree,  and  I  must  say 
I  And  one  Interesting  point  in  it  That  Is.  the 
letter  says  that  the  estimate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  the  Increase  In  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  for  February  1969  which 
U  the  last  time  for  which  thev  have  the 
figures,  to  December  1973,  win  be  .something 
In  the  area  of  37  percent  It  was  22  8  percent 
from  February  1969  to  May  1973  But  it  is 
estunated  to  be  37  percent  instead  of  23  per- 
cent. In  short,  an  absolute  rise  of  6  percent 
In  the  intervening  7-month  period.  That  la 
strictly  an  extrapolation  but  it  bears  on  the 
figures. 

The  •335.000.  is  something  like  818.000  In 
excess  of  the  last  ascertained  figures  is  ac- 
cording to  thU  letter.  •307.000  as  the  transla- 
tion in  May  1973.  terms  of  the  •325,000  figure 
I  only  mention  that  because,  obviously  the 
amendment  has  been  pitched  In  the  utmost 
upper  range— to  wit,  well  in  excess  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  estimates  of  the  in- 
crease In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  De- 
cember 1973 

But.  Mr,  Prealdent.  the  obJecUon  to  the 
amendment,  as  I  say.  goes  deeper.  In  sum- 
mary, one.  it  takes  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion workers  out  of  minimum  wage  rather 
than  putting  new  ones  In  I  cannot  conceive 
of  the  Senate-8  doing  that.  Second,  it  falls 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  inten- 
tionally did  not  reduce  the  •SSO.OOO  figure 
because  we  were  giving  a  dlsoount,  as  it  were 
to  inflation.  Third,  because  the  absolute 
minimum  we  are  setting,  which  will  bind  the 
retailers,  is  the  national  mimmum  condi- 
tioned on  the  lowest  rather  than  the  highest 
order  of  magnitude  of  what  is  necessary  for 
a  human  being  to  survive  in  the  country 
Therefore,  the  disparity  in  the  relative  cost 
of  living  in  different  areae  of  the  country  has 
already  been  Uken  fully  into  account  In 
bringing  out  this  bill. 

Also,  my  assistant  reminds  me  that  as  this 
li  on  workers  first  covered  in  1966.  the  rate  of 
Uicrease  of  the  mmimum  wage  goes  up  more 
slowly  for  them  It  Is  •!  80  Immediately  and 
then  it  is  ^3  and  •3.30  There  U  a  years  lag 
for  those  particular  workers  We  feel  that 
every  equity  has  already  been  recognized  In 
the  bill . 

For  those  rea.«on8.  Mr  President.  I  hope 
that   the  amendment   will   be  rejected 

Mr.  DoMTNicK  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yield   me  some  time? 

Mr  Towxa  i  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  such   time  as  he  may  need 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK  Four  minutes  will  be 
enough 

Mr.  Towxa    I  yield  4  minutes 

The  PxxaiDiMc  Omcxx  i  Mr  Hollinos)  .  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  U  recognized  for  4 
minutes 
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Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr  President.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  We  discussed  this  in  committee,  and  I 
got  the  general  Impression  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  imm  New  York  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  are 
really  In  favor  of  putting  everyone  under  the 
minimum  wage  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
business  Involved.  We  retained  the  «260.000 
enterprise  test  in  committee,  but  that  does 
not  mean  we  have  accomplished  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wants 

Let  me  get  into  this  a  little  bit. 
Since  almost  any  firm  grossing  less  than 
$500,000  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  Smai: 
Business  Administration  tmldellnes.  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  small  businesses  are.  Indeed, 
what  we  are  talking  about  and  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  talking  at)out.  The  im- 
portance of  this  sector  of  the  economy  can 
hardly  be  overestimated 

There  are  approximately  5  4  million  small 
businesses  In  this  country,  accounting  for 
95  percent  of  all  businesses,  close  to  50  per- 
cent of  all  employment,  and  roughly  40  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product. 

.^  reduction  In  1966  of  the  enterprise  sales 
test  from  •!  million  to  Its  present  level  of 
S260.000  per  year  extended  minimum  wage 
overtime  coverage  to  about  649,000  smaller 
firms.  The  last  minimum  wage  Increase  for 
employees  of  those  newly  covered  firms — at 
$160  per  hour — went  into  effect  only  on 
February  1.  1971  Under  the  committee  bill. 
they  would  be  required  to  pay  their  lowest 
paid  employee  t2  20  per  hour  a  little  more 
than  3  years  after  enactment. 

This  Is  an  extraordinary  high  increase  in 
Just  2  years. 

Inflation  alone  has  already  extended  cov- 
erage to  Arms  actually  considerably  smaller 
than  those  to  which  coverage  was  initially 
extended  by  the  1966  amendments,  even 
though  we  have  kept  the  8250.000  phase-In 
program. 

Since  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  in- 
creased 31  5  percent  since  1967.  a  firm  which 
grossed  $250,000  in  1967  would  gross  $328,750 
In  1973.  without  any  real  growth  In  sales  at 
all.  To  put  it  another  way,  a  firm  which 
grossed  •250.000  in  1967  is  equivalent  in  size 
to  a  firm  which  grosses  $171,750  In  1973 

The  point  Is  that  If  Congress  retains  the 
present  $250,000  test  for  coverage  of  small 
business  employees,  Inflation  Itself  would  op- 
erate soon  enough  to  extend  the  coverage 
clear  down  to  the  "mom  and  pop"  size  Arms. 
That  Is  really  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Is  talking  about.  It  is  also  what  I  am  talking 
alKiut.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  for 
example,  in  saying  that  the  ^250.000  enter- 
prise test  does  not  apply  where  one  manu- 
factures or  produces  any  of  his  own  prod- 
ucts. So  that  a  Arm  which  is  making,  we  will 
say,  $50,000  in  sales  making  Ice  cream  and 
sells  it  to  kids  outside  an  amusement  park, 
or  whatever,  would  have  to  go  under  the 
minimum  wage. 

This  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  me  at  all. 
I  Just  cannot  understand  It.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  although  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  does  not  hit  that  partic- 
ular problem.  If  we  could  reach  the  problem 
of  Inflation  with  his  amendment,  we  could 
then  go  on  and  do  something  al>out  that 
other  provision  in  the  bill  which  Is  highly 
unacceptable  insofar  as  most  Senators  are 
concerned,  particularly  If  they  have  listened 
to  this  debate  which,  because  of  their  other 
work,  they  are  unable  to  do. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  think 
U  of  Interest  In  the  committee  bill,  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
brought  It  up,  and  that  is  that  for  the  flrst 
time  we  have  been  able  to  get  all  claselflca- 
tlons  of  workers  on  the  same  plane  with  the 
new  bill  as  oppoeed  to  the  substitute  which 
we  put  In  which  was  defeated  yesterday.  We 
are  splitting  them  agaUi  and  saying  to  those 
under  the  1966  coverage  that  they  are  sec- 
ond-class citizens  because  It  will  be  a  years 
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before  they  catch  up  again.  That  makes  no 
sense  to  me  at  all.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
them  on  the  same  plane  now,  why  raise  one 
group  more  than  the  other  because  they 
happened  to  be  covered  earlier?  That  makes 
no  sense  at  all  to  me.  But  that  is  what  the 
bin  does. 

So,  all  I  can  say  is.  we  continue  to  hit  this 
piecemeal  to  try  to  correct  some  of  the  de- 
fects. One  of  the  things  that  can  be  cor- 
rected equitably  and  well  would  be  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  Just  yield  my- 
self whatever  time  I  may  need.  On  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
Just  made,  that  the  bill  does  not  treat  all 
employees,  those  covered  before  and  after 
1966.  the  same.  I  might  say  that  that  has 
been  the  whole  concept  of  minimum  wage 
We  have  always  given  the  opportunity  to 
agricultural  employers,  who  are  stUl  behind 
the  parade  and  also  we  have  done  It  with 
respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  we  have  done  It 
obviously,  to  retaU  and  service  employers' 
who  were  brought  under  the  Act  as  one  of 
the  big  changes  in  1966.  So  there  has  been 
a  traditional  phase-In  to  give  an  opportu- 
nity so  that  that  progress  could  be  made 

I  may  say.  too,  that  though  I  do  not  wor- 
ship consistency,  it  is  hardly  consistent  to 
make  an  amendment  to  raise  the  small  busi- 
ness exemption  and  then  to  complain  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  giving  small  business  a 
break.  Be  that  as  It  may.  the  rationale  for  our 
action  Is  the  fact  that  traditionally  this  is 
the  way  in  which  the  minimum  wage  struc- 
ture  and  minimum  wage  legislation  are 
adopted. 

Mr.  Dominick,  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  I  yield, 

Mr,  Dominick,  It  Is  true.  Is  it  not,  that  all 
people  who  are  now  covered  bv  mliUmum 
wage,  prior  to  thU  bill,  are  now  on  the  same 
minimum  wage  rate? 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Except  for  agriculture.  That  has 
not  yet  caught  up  All  others  are  at  the  same 
rate.  We  have  not  raised  the  minimum  wage 
for  a  rather  long  period  of  time, 

Mr.  Dominick.  But  at  the  moment  they  are 
on  the  same  wage  rate 

Mr.  jAvrrs  That  is  correct. 

Mr  Dominick,  Under  the  committee  bUl. 
that  Is  changed,  and  two  classes  are  created 
again,  not  Just  the  newly  covered  but  also 
the  ones  who  have  been  prevloiisly  covered. 

Mr.  Javits  We  do  not  believe  that  we  vio- 
late the  principle  we  have  always  followed, 
which  Is  to  give  an  opportunltv  for  the  catch- 
up, which  we  are  doing  in  respect  of  these 
small  business  establishments. 

Mr  Dominick.  This  Is  not  a  catch-up  in 
that  respect.  One  group  is  Just  being  raised 
more  than  another  If  we  were  applying  the 
differential  to  the  people  who  are  newly 
covered  under  this  bill,  that  might  be  one 
thing,  but  we  are  not  doing  It. 

Mr.  Javits  We  believe  that  this  gives  the 
bill  an  attractiveness  because  it  is  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  we  have  followed 
I  realize  that  the  Senator  does  not  like  what 
we  have  done,  and  naturally  he  wotild  like 
us  to  do  something  perhaps  a  little  less  at- 
tractive: but  In  this  respect,  so  far  as  Sen- 
ator Williams  and  I  are  concerned  we  will 
not 

Mr  WiLLL^Ms.  Mr.  President,  the  net  effect 
of  this  amendment,  unbelievably,  would  take 
out  from  coverage  under  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  law  750.000  workers  Close 
to  1  million  workers  would  lose  the  protec- 
tion if  this  amendment  should  prevail.  Cer- 
tainly, that  is  not  what  the  Senate  should 
be  doing  at  this  date. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  ToWEB  Would  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  like  to  reserve  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 


Mr    Williams   I  have  yielded  it  back. 

Mr.  TowxR,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
noted  that  6  1861  removes  the  exempuon 
for  retail  and  service  establishments  that 
have  gross  sales  under  $250,000.  but  which 
are  part  of  a  chalnstore  operation.  The  rea- 
soning for  this  exemption  is  that  these  stores 
are  vital  to  their  Individual  commumtles 
and  that  the  repeal  of  the  exemption  would 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  chains  to 
consolidate. 

1  do  not  support  the  repeal  of  this  exemp- 
tion. I  think  that  it  wUl  further  erode  the 
position  of  smaU  business  in  our  economy. 
However,  my  amendment  increasing  the 
small  business  exemption  does  not  strike 
the  chalnstore  repeal  language  In  the  bill 
It  affects  only  the  gross  sales  enterprise  ex- 
emption under  section  3  of  the  act. 

During  last  year's  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  retain  the  $250,000  exempUon  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Mr.  Stajtoxb 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee,  Mr.  Wn.- 
LLAMs.  made  the  important  point  that  with 
the  inflationary  forces  at  work,  the  Bm>ii 
business  gross  sales  exemption  was  being 
reduced  without  Congress  taking  any  afBrm- 
atlve  action  on  it.  On  the  small  business 
exemption,  he  made  the  following  point  i 

"We  all  know  the  struggles  of  small  busi- 
ness, for  a  variety  of  compelling  economic 
reasons.  I  have  come  to  the  point  where  I 
regret  some  employees  wUl  not  be  covered 
whom  I  would  like  to  see  covered  but  on 
balance,  this  Is,  I  believe,  a  wise  answer  and 
Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  country  " 

I  think  those  were  words  of  great  sagacity 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jerser 
a^d  they  are  as  true  today  as  when  he  spoke 
them  last. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  today  is 
consistent  with  this  responsible  statement 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  Taking  in- 
flation into  mind,  the  small  business  eross 
sales  exemption  is  equivalent  to  on:v  $193  . 
000  in  May  1973  dollars  and  wlU  be  worth 
only  $181,000  by  the  end  of  this  year 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  'assist  the 
mom-and-pop  stores  in  our  communities 
Lnless  these  small  businessmen  and  busi- 
nesswomen are  given  the  relief  called  for  in 
this  amendment  they  wni  certainly  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  much  larger  en- 
terprises. I  do  not  think  the  Senate  wants 
to  go  on  record  as  increasing  economic  con- 
centration at  the  expense  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  objections  to 
the  minimum  wage  blU  do  not  come  from 
big  business.  They  come  from  small  busi- 
nesses. I  have  not  had  one  big  b'oslness  or 
big  businessman  complain  to  me  about  the 
minimum  wage  It  has  always  been  the  small 
businessman  We  are  seeking  to  punish  him 
now  by  in  fact  reducing  his  exemption  from 
the  effects  of  this  blU. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  smaU  busi- 
ness; we  have  all  sorts  of  legislation  designed 
to  help  small  b;:slness  We  are  now  gettlUK 
minorities  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can business,  through  the  Office  of  Mlnorltv 
Business  Enterprise.  We  are  punishing  these 
eihmc  minorities  that  are  Just  coming  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  business  bv 
making  them  Uable  to  the  provisions  of  thl^ 
act. 

So  let  us  Just  note  that  in  spite  of  aU 
we  arc  doing  for  small  business,  we  are  en- 
gaging in  the  hypocrisy  of  reducing  their 
exemption  so  far  as  the  applications  of  this 
minimum  wage  bill  are  concerned  Believe 
me.  It  is  going  to  result  in  unemployment 
I  have  already  seen  it  happen  with  previous 
m.nimum  wage  legislation.  Small  businesses 
ar.^  going  to  close;  more  people  are  eolnc 
to  be  unemployed 

There  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  relation- 
ship between  the  minimum  wage  In  various 
sections  of  the  country  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  The  minimum  wage  in  New  York 
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la  1 :  85:  In  Toxm.  tt  Is  •]  40.  We  b*T«  3  p«r- 
itat  leas  uii«inployment  In  Texas  ttiAn  in 
New   Tort 

Of  course,  the  coat  of  llTtng  Is  much  lowwr 
In  Texas,  and  the  p«opl«  who  maJw  these 
lower  wages  probably  live  as  well  ss  the  peo- 
ple who  maJu  higher  wages  in  the  more  con- 
j;este<l  areas  of  the  country 

But  thln^  are  not  similar,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  paint  small  business  with 
the  broad  brush  of  the  U60,000  exemption. 
which  Is  going  to  work  In  extenstve  hardship 
on  small  business  Ln  my  State  and  In  other 
States,  and  It  Is  going  to  result  In  more  un- 
employment. 

I  am  glad  the  unemployment  rate  in  my 
State  Is  3  percent  below  the  national  sverage, 
and  I  want  to  keep  it  there  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve this  aoiall  business  exemption  should 
be  raised  In  terms  of  1973  dollars. 

iir.  WiLix&Ms  I  yield  myself  a  ooupla  of 
seconds  on   the   bill 

Mr.  President,  what  I  said  last  year  was  In 
response  to  an  effort  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  to  amend  the  bUl  that  was  before 
us  which  had  $150,000  as  the  test.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  wanted  to  return  it  to  the 
level  of  law,  to  amend  the  bill  to  bring  It 
back  to  •360.000.  which  was  the  level  of  the 
law  My  bopM,  as  I  Introduced  the  bill  last 
year,  was  that  we  would  reach  out  and  bring 
more  under  coverage  I  recognize  that  that 
was  not  to  be  last  year 

But  the  arguments  then,  about  going  back 
to  (350.000,  was  quite  different  from  the  ar- 
guments now,  when,  by  this  amendment,  we 
would  reach  out  and  say  to  almost  a  million 
people  that  we  are  going  to  taJu  the  protec- 
tions of  the  law  away  from  them. 

I  appreciate  the  reference  to  last  year,  but 
It  certainly  does  not  apply  when  you  are  tak- 
ing coverage  away,  and  that  was  not  what 
we  were  doing  last  year. 

Mr  TowxB.  This  expressed  my  thought,  but 
I  wanted  to  give  credit  to  the  author  of  the 
thought,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who 
had  said  many  wise  things  on  this  Qoor.  I 
think  he  enunciated  what  might  be  called 
an  eternal  verity  when  he  made  that  state- 
nsent.  I  have  often  followed  his  leadership, 
and  I  am  glad  to  follow  It  in  that  particular 
instance. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  Pkxsxdxno  Omcxa  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  order- 
Ml.  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BoBBiT  C  Btss.  I  announce  that  the 
Seuator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Snonna)  la 
absent  because  of  Ulneas. 

Mr.  OvimM.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr  Siivms)  Is  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate  on  account  of  UlnMS  In 
his  family 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  S7,  nays 
81.  as  follows: 

(No.  804  Leg.] 


Mathlaa  McOee.  McOovem,  Metcalf.  Mon- 
dale.  Montoya.  Moss,  Muakle.  Nelson.  Nunn. 
Pastors.  Pearson 

Burdlck.  Byrd.  Robert  C.  Cannon,  Case. 
ChUes,  Pell.  Percy.  Proxmlre  Randolph. 
Rlbicoff,  Schweiker.  Sparkman.  Stevenson. 
Symington.  Taft.  Talmadge.  Tunney.  Welcker 
WUllams 

MOT    VOTUfO 1 

Stennla,  Stevens. 

So  Mr  TowxB's  amendment  (No.  878)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  J*vTrs  Mr  President,  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected- 

Mr  Wn.i.iAifw  Mr.  President,  I  mem  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 


Baker,  Bartlett,  Bennett.  Brock.  Buckley. 
Byrd.  Harry  P.  Jr  ,  Church.  Cook.  Cotton. 
Curtis.  Dole.  Doiaenlcl. 

Dominlck  Eastland.  Krrln.  Pannln.  Ful- 
bright.  Ootdwater.  Oumey,  Hansen.  Hatfield. 
Helms   Holllngs.  Hruska.  Long 

McClellaa.  McClure.  Mclatyre.  Packwood. 
Roth.  Saxbe.  Scon.  Pa..  Soott.  Va  ,  Stafford. 
Thurmond.  Tower,  Toung 


Abourezk,  Aiken,  Allen.  Bayh.  Beall.  Clark. 
Cranston      Kagleton.    Pong.    Oravel.    on  win 
Hart     Harcke.    HaskaU,    Hathaway.    Huddle- 
•ton.    Hughes,    Humphrey.    loouye,    Jackson. 
Javits 

Bellmon,    Bentsen.    Bible,    BIdsn.    Brooke, 
Johnston.    Kennedy^    Magnuaoo.    M^i^rfl.tM. 


By  Mr  BROCK; 
S.  2741.  A  blU  to  provide  for  an  In- 
vestisatloQ  of  the  character  and  past  ac- 
Uvltles    of    potential    Vice- Presidential 

nominees  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr  BROCK  Mr.  President,  as  every- 
one knows,  we  will  soon  be  voting  on  the 
confirmation  of  a  new  Vice  President. 
Events  of  the  past  15  months  amply 
demonstrate  the  need  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  methods  by  which  a  Vice  President 
Is  choeen. 

When  we  examine  both  history  and 
current  events,  we  see  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  scrutiny  that  a 
potential  President  and  a  potential  Vice 
President  receives.  Normally,  a  man  who 
desires  the  ofDce  of  Pre.«ildent  of  the 
United  States  must  receive  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  If  he  hopes  to  even  have  a 
chance  of  being  elected  During  the  time 
period  between  a  potential  Presidents 
name  being  mentioned  as  a  possible  can- 
didate and  his  actual  nomination,  the 
candidate  is  subjected  to  Intense  exam- 
ination by  the  press  and  the  general 
public.  This  examination  keeps  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  constantly  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  Such  scrutiny  has  often  resiilted 
In  a  candidate's  withdrawing  from  the 
Presidential  race 

This  Is  not  true  of  a  potential  Vice 
President,  however  Under  the  present 
method  of  choosing  the  Vice  President, 
the  candidate  who  Is  selected  is  more 
often  than  not  relatively  unknown  to  the 
public.  This  means  that  a  Vice -Presi- 
dential candidate  virtually  never  re- 
ceives the  scrutiny  that  a  PresldenUal 
candidate  receives.  Often,  less  than  24 
hours  passes  between  the  time  of  a  Pre^i- 
Identlal  candidates  nomination  and  a 
Vlca-Presidentlal  candidates  nomina- 
tlcm  Adequate  investigation  Ls  Impossible 
under  such  circumstances 

Today,  I  would  Uke  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  win  eliminate  many  of  the  prob- 
lem* created  by  the  present  system  of 
choosing  the  Vice  President  This  bill 
would  allow,  but  not  require.  Presidential 
candidates  with  a  reasonable  chance  of 
winning  the  nomination  to  submit  the 
names  of  up  to  10  poMlbllltlea  for  Vice 
President  to  the  FBI  Reasonable  chance 
of  winning  meaxis  Uiat  a  candidate  ei- 
ther has  10  peruent  of  the  delegate  votes, 
or  Is  among  the  top  three  contenders 

The  Investigation  ot  the  contenders 
shall  consist  of  the  norma:  procedures 
used  for  a  top-secret  clearance   The  re- 


sults of  the  investigations  shall  be  re- 
leased only  to  the  winner  of  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  and  only  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  person  Investi- 
gated. Also,  only  the  Presidential  candi- 
date himself  and  one  other  staff  m6mi)ej- 
chosen  by  the  Presidential  candidate  may 
view  the  records  at  all  times 

.An  PBI  agent  would  serve  as  custodian 
of  the  records  After  the  selection  of  the 
Vice  President  by  the  party  convention, 
ail  Investigation  reports  including  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  Vlce-Presldentlal  can- 
didate -shall  be  destroyed.  It  will  be  a 
Federal  offense  of  up  to  5  years  Im- 
prisonment and  a  $50,000  fine  for  un- 
lawful disclosure  of  tiie  results  of  any 
investigation 

Mr  President,  this  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing will  provide  the  mean.s  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  events  such  as  the  ones  of 
this  past  15  months.  The  investigations 
provided  for  by  thLs  bill  should  determine 
the  fitness  of  the  man  who.  if  elected, 
would  be  a  heartbeat  away  from  the 
Presidency  At  the  .same  time,  this  bill 
forbids  the  leaking  of  information  about 
the  people  being  investigated,  and  thus 
It  safeguards  their  righu  of  privacy 

SAlXTNT    POIHTS    Or    BUJ, 

First  At  the  conclusion  of  the  final 
Presidential  primary  of  final  nomi- 
nating convention,  but  In  any  case  at 
least  1  month  prior  to  the  party  con- 
vention, those  candidates  with  at  least 
10  percent  committed  delegates  at  that 
time,  or  the  top  tliree  contenders,  shall 
have  the  right  to  submit  to  the  FBI  the 
names  of  not  more  than  10  persons  to 
be  Investigated  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President 

Second.  The  Investigation  shall  con- 
sist of  the  normal  procedures  used  for 
a  top  secret  clearance. 

Third  These  Investigations  shall  be 
released  only  to  the  winner  of  the  Presi- 
dential nomination,  and  only  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  person  Investi- 
gated. Also,  only  the  Presidential  candi- 
date himself  and  one  other  staff  member 
chosen  by  the  Presidential  candidate 
may  view  the  records,  and  at  all  tlme.s, 
there  shall  be  an  FBI  agent  present  as 
custodian  of  records. 

Fourth  After  selection  of  the  Vice 
President  by  the  party  convention,  all  In- 
vestigation reports  Including  the  investi- 
gation on  the  Vlce-Presldentlal  candi- 
date .shall  be  destroyed 

Fifth  It  shall  be  a  Federal  offense  of 
up  to  5  years  Imprisonment  and  a  $50,000 
fine  for  unlawful  disclosure 


By    Mr    JACKSON    (for   himself, 
Mr     BiBLi,    Mr.    Church.    Mr. 

MtTCALf,     Mr     JoHNSTOw,    Mr. 

ABorRE23c      Mr      Haskeli.,     Mr. 

Nelson    Mr    Fannin,  Mr    Han- 

srN.  Mr  HAmiLD  Mr  BucKLrv. 

Mr     McCLrHi.    Mr     Bartlett, 

and  Mr  Mathia.s 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  175.  A  Joint 
resolution  to  authorUe  and  request  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  calendar  week  beginning  May 
8.  1974.  as  "National  Historic  Preaerval 
Uon  Week  "  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlrlarv 

Mr    JACKSON    Mr    Prealdent,   I  am 
Introducing  for  appropriate  reference  a 
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Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  May  6,  1974.  as  National  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Week. 

Efiurller  this  Congress  I,  together  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  Chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Subcommittee  <Mr.  Bible)  and  the 
distinyul&hed  Senator  from  Maryland 
Mr.  Mathias),  introduced  similar  legis- 
tioo  for  1973;  and  the  results  have  been 
most  gratifying. 

The  National  Trust's  sponsorship  of 
the  first  Historic  Preservation  Week  was, 
by  all  accounts,  a  major  success.  Hun- 
dreds of  preservation-related  activities 
were  sponsored  throughout  the  week  by 
scores  of  member  organizations — frwn 
as  near  as  Washington  to  as  far  as 
Guam. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  American  people  give 
heightened  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  the  buildings 
and  places  across  the  land  which  have 
shaped  our  lives  and  which  are  the 
tangible  evidence  of  our  past  as  a  people 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  significance 
of  historic  preservation  to  our  country 
today  and  in  the  Bicentennial  era  im- 
mediately before  us,  I  consider  this 
measure  particularly  appropriate  in 
light  of  the  dramatic  growth  In  public 
interest  In  historic  preservation  In  recent 
years. 

The  selection  of  the  week  of  May  6  is 
designed  to  coincide  with  the  national 
awards  presentation  of  the  National 
Trust  for  HLstonc  Preservation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

S    2SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  Mr  Bible  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2559,  the  Do- 
mestic Food  Price  Impact  Statement  Act 
of  1973. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
A  RESOLUTION 

SENAT*    RESOLimON    173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McInttre.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  173,  directing  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchanpr'  Commission  to  ex- 
amine Its  rules  and  regulations  and  make 
such  amendments  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate in  order  to  reduce  any  unnecessary 
reporting  burden  on  broker-dealers  and 
help  to  a.ssure  the  continued  participa- 
tion of  .=;mall  broker-dealers  in  the  U.S 
securities  markets. 


PAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMEKTMENT  no.  703 

fOrdered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  i 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  an  amendment  to  8  2360 
that  would  require,  in  clearly  defined  cir- 
cumstances, automatic  disclosure  of  In- 
vestigative consumer  reports  to  the  In- 
dividuals on  whom  they  were  prepared. 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  which  S.  2360  seeks  to  strengthen. 
The  explicit  protections  for  consumers  go 
beyond  both  the  act  and  S.  2360  but  I 
think  they  are  necessary  both  to  insure 
the  correction  of  inaccurate  or  mislead- 
ing Information  in  investigative  reports 
and  to  guarantee  the  fimdamental  right 
of  privacy  of  the  individual. 

The  amendment  would  apply  only  to 
"investigative  constuner  reports,"  which 
are  written  by  consumer  reporting  agen- 
cies on  the  basis  of  personal  Interviews 
with  the  subject's  neighbors,  or  acquaint- 
ances or  anyone  "who  may  have  knowl- 
edge" of  the  consumer's  "character, 
general  reputation,  personal  characteris- 
tics, or  mode  of  living."  These  reports  Eire 
prepared  unsystematlcally,  and  may  con- 
tain allegations  about  the  most  personal 
aspects  of  an  Individual's  life.  The  verac- 
ity of  the  person  interviewed  or  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Information  supplied  may 
never  be  double  checked. 

I  have  copies  of  actual  reports  that 
were  randomly  selected  from  the  flies  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  for- 
warded to  me  with  the  names  of  the 
reporting  agency  and  all  Individuals  de- 
leted. 'WhUe  I  do  not  know  the  purpose 
for  which  any  of  these  reports  was  pre- 
pared, knowledge  of  that  purpose  is  not 
necessary.  Once  a  report  Is  drafted,  it 
can  be.  and  is,  used  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  information  may  be  re- 
quested. I  expect  that  you  will  find  these 
documents  as  startling  and  revealing  as 
I  did.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  reports,  the  questions  they 
ask  and  the  responses  they  permit, 
vividly  illustrate  the  need  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  because  such  unveri- 
fied and  unveriflable  reports  may  contain 
false  allegations,  they  may  cause  a 
specific  Individual  substantial  harm. 
More  generally,  events  of  recent  years 
have  convinced  me  that  our  fundamental 
freedoms  are  ever  more  seriously 
jeopardized  by  secret  Invasions  of  per- 
sonal privacy,  however  accomplished.  I 
profoundly  believe  that  individuals  have 
the  right  to  control  their  own  destinies. 
That  right  is  meaningless,  however.  If  a 
person  can  lose  a  Job  because  of  false  In- 
formation that  he  had  no  chance  to  cor- 
rect. As  a  nation  we  value  the  Integrity  of 
the  Individual ;  our  laws  must  safeguard 
that  integrity. 

The  best  way  to  correct  the  Injustice 
that  may  result  from  the  Investigative 
procedures  I  have  described  is  to  provide 
citizens  with  a  practical  means  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  To  do  this,  I  propose  to 
sive  everyone  the  opportimlty  to  correct 
any  misinformation  In  his  consumer  re- 
port before  it  Is  sent  to  a  third  party,  be- 
fore the  damage  Is  done.  Requiring  the 
Investigative  agency  to  make  prior  dis- 
closure to  the  consumer  Is  the  ounce  of 
prevention  that  will  be  worth  infinitely 
more  than  a  cure  that  will  frequently,  if 
not  always,  come  too  late. 

Although  no  hard  data  is  available  to 
chart  the  use  of  these  reports.  I  under- 
stand substantial  numbers  of  them  are 
prepared  each  year.  I  have  ttiken  Into 
account  the  burden  that  providing  this 


protection  will  impose,  and  have,  there- 
fore, called  for  disclosure  only  in  those 
cases  where  misinformation  is  most 
likely  to  cause  irreparable  haJTn.  The 
most  Ewnite  problems  arise  in  employment 
situations,  which  represent  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  cases  for  which  these  re- 
ports are  prepared.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony on  S.  2360  given  by  the  Nation's 
largest  Investigative  reporting  company, 
which  furnishes  approximately  20  mil- 
lion Investigative  consumer  reports  an- 
nually, only  9  percent,  or  1.8  million,  are 
furnished  for  employment  purposes. 

While  investigative  reports  are  most 
commonly  used  for  credit  and  insurance 
purposes.  In  those  cases  the  consumer  is 
given  an  adequate  chance  to  correct  mis- 
information In  the  present  legislation 
and  in  the  additional  procedures  in  S. 
2360.  Although  credit  and  insurance  may 
be  subsequently  reinstated  when  the  mis- 
information is  corrected,  once  a  job  Is 
lost  because  an  employer  rehed  on  false 
statements,  it  Is  almost  certainly  gone 
forever.  Another  job  might  be  secured 
at  a  later  date,  but  each  position  is 
unique  and  no  one  should  be  denied  a 
unique  opportunity  because  of  false  re- 
ports Because  few  things  are  more  Im- 
portant than  a  persc«i's  job.  I  believe  that 
consumers  are  entitled  to  the  additional 
protection  that  my  amendment  will  pro- 
vide. 

However,  to  further  focus  the  amend- 
ment, I  have  limited  the  applicability  of 
its  disclosure  procedure  to  cases  of  "ad- 
verse "  information  This  term  is  pres- 
ently incorporated  in  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  and  I  intend  that  It  be 
broadly  construed  in  the  context  of  this 
amendment  in  order  to  give  Individuals 
the  maximum  possible  protection.  The 
procedural  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ment might  be  superfluous  if  a  report  re- 
flected favorably  on  a  person's  character, 
but  I  strongly  believe  that  when  the  in- 
formation is  potentially  dan.aging  to  an 
indi\iduars  chances  for  employment,  the 
harm  that  may  result  from  misinforma- 
tion Is  so  great  that  the  need  for  added 
protection  clearly  outweighs  any  burden 
that  might  result  from  disclosure 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AitnroiotNT  No   703 

On  page  2,  line  13  before  "A  person"  Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  a,  line  34.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

On  page  3,  after  line  34,  insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"(b)  If  an  Investigative  consumer  report 
contains  Information  which  may  be  adverse 
to  the  consumer  to  whom  it  relates,  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  may  not  furnish  that 
Investigative  oaatnuncT  report  to  anv  third 
party  for  employment  purpoeea  unieea.  at 
least  6  business  days  prior  thereto,  such 
agency  malls  or  otherwise  dellvMs  without 
charge  a  copy  of  such  report  to  the  consumer 
to  whom  It  relates,  except  that  any  medlcsJ 
Information  contained  In  the  report  shall 
be  deleted  and  the  constuner  shall  be  ad- 
vised of  the  existence  of  such  Information 
and  of  his  right  to  have  such  information 
furnished  to  a  licensed  phj-slclan  of  his 
choice.". 
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TEMPORARY    INCREASE   IN   PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT — AMENDMENT 


AJCKMDICKNT    MO     T04 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  eunendment 
No.  651.  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  <H.R.  11104>  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  of  $10,700,000,000  In  the 
public  debt  limit  and  to  extend  the 
period  to  which  this  temporary  limit  ap- 
plies to  June  30.  1974. 

tMXt(T>M.Sim    N06.    70S.    70«,    TOT,   TOI. 

ktro  T0« 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  McOOV'ERN  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  five  amendments  to  the  Cam- 
paign Reform  Amendment  (No.  631)  to 
the  debt  celling  bill  (HJl.  11104)  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed. 

These  Ave  suggestions  are  based  upon 
Che  experience  of  the  McGovem  cam- 
paign last  year  in  raising  more  than  $25 
million  largely  In  small  contributions. 
They  are  designed  to  strengthen  the  In- 
tent of  this  legislation  to  remove  the  in- 
fluence of  special  Interest  money  In  poli- 
tical campaigns  and  to  encourage  future 
candidates  to  finance  their  campaigns  by 
appealing  for  the  support  of  many  indi- 
vidual citizens.  For  simplicity's  sake  I 
refer  to  amendment  No.  651  as  "the  bill" 
and  to  my  amendments  as  "amend- 
ments." 

MATCHXNo  sMAix  cofrnuBimotrs 
The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
alter  the  ratio  for  matching  small  contri- 
butions with  Federal  funds  In  Presiden- 
tial prlmar>'  elections  from  1  to  1  to  2  to 
1  For  the  first  $100,000.  the  ratio  would 
b€3  to  1 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
put  the  candidate  who  seeks  small  con- 
tributions on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
one  who  seeks  large  contributions  It 
would  also  provide  the  necessary  "seed 
money"  to  commence  the  costly  effort  to 
raise  small  contributions  My  amendment 
would  retain  the  requirements  that  a 
candidate  raise  $100,000  in  small  con- 
tributions before  he  or  she  Is  entitled  to 
matching  fimds.  It  would  also  permit 
matching  only  for  the  first  $100  of  each 
contribution. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  a  can- 
didate may  opt  for  a  strategy  of  seeking 
$15  million  In  $3,000  contributions  from 
larger  Interests  and  wealthy  individuals 
without  seeking  any  small  contributions 
at  all.  Thus,  the  bill  would  not  achieve 
the  kind  of  gross  financing  which  Is  de- 
sirable. 

Unfortunately,  the  candidate  who 
sought  small  contributions  from  the 
people  would  have  dlfllculty  in  compet- 
ing with  the  fat  cat  candidate.  Raising 
small  contributions  is  an  extremely  costly 
and  difficult  operation.  Many  months  and 
much  effort  are  required  to  develop  the 
lists.  And  the  costs  for  direct  mall  may 
run  between  25  and  33  percent  of  the 
money  raised. 

Raising  small  contributions  for  Presi- 
dential primaries  is  much  more  difficult 
than  for  the  general  election  In  the  case 
of  the  Mc Govern  campaign,  we  raised 
something  over  $3  million  In  small  con- 


tnbuUuiis  in  the  primaries  and  more 
than  eight  times  that  amount  for  the 
general  election.  Our  experience  Indi- 
cates that,  under  the  proposed  bill,  no 
candidate,  no  matter  how  good  the  fund- 
raising  operation,  would  be  able  to  rely- 
exclusively  on  small  contributions. 

An  equality  between  these  different 
kinds  of  candidacies  can  be  achieved  by 
matching  small  contributions  on  a  ratio 
of  2  to  1  with  Federal  funds. 

In  addition,  this  change  would  create 
a  strong  Incentive  on  the  part  of  a  can- 
didate to  seek  smaU  rather  than  special 
Interest  contributions.  The  candidate 
would  know  that  he  or  she  could  raise  the 
major  part  of  the  needed  funds  by  going 
directly  to  the  people.  My  Judgment  Ls 
that  a  candidate  who  was  certain  of  the 
ability  to  do  so  would  be  less  likely  to 
incur  the  taint  of  special  Interest  contrl- 
butlmis.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  the 
change  I  propose  is  made,  the  candidate 
who  sought  to  rely  primarily  on  small 
contributions  would  ultimately  raise 
much  less  money  than  the  one  who  con- 
centrated on  large  contributions 

The  key  to  raising  small  contributions 
is  to  plow  back  into  fundralsing  as  much 
of  the  Initial  profits  as  possible  The 
problem  the  bill  creates  Is  that  the  can- 
didate who  sought  small  contributions 
would  have  to  allocate  much  of  the  early 
profits  to  other  campaign  activities 
which  In  the  past  have  been  initially 
financed  by  a  few  large  loans  and  con- 
tributions which  the  amendment  would 
make  unlawful.  Thus,  for  technical  rea- 
sons the  effect  of  the  bill  wUl  be  to  make 
raising  small  contributions  more  difficult 
than  It  has  in  the  past. 

The  provision  for  matching  the  first 
$100,000  on  a  3-to-l  basis  would  give  the 
candidate  the  necessary  seed  money  to 
develop  a  good  small  contribution  fund- 
raising  operation.  The  Inltla]  profits  from 
mall  or  media  appeals  could  be  reinvested 
In  those  efforts  while  the  matching  funds 
could  be  used  to  finance  the  other  costs 
of  the  candidacy. 

BANK     LOAJfS 

The  second  of  these  amendments  would 
set  a  $250,000  celling  on  the  amount  of 
funds  a  Presidential  candidate  might 
borrow  from  national  or  State  banks  at 
any  one  time.  In  the  case  of  con^fressional 
campaigns,  the  ceiling  would  be  limited 
to  $50,000 

The  bill  adopts  the  definition  of  contri- 
bution contained  In  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  59l<e>.  which  In- 
cludes loans  Since  It  Is  unlawful  under 
other  provisions  of  law  for  a  corporation 
to  make  a  political  contribution,  bank 
loans  were  specifically  excepted  from  this 
definition  And  since  existing  law  does  not 
llmlt-the  amount  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions. It  has  not  been  necessary  to  limit 
the  amount  of  funds  a  candidate  may 
borrow  from  banks 

The  reason  for  setting  a  celling  on  the 
amount  a  candidate  may  borrow  from 
banks  is  to  Insure  that  the  candidate  who 
Is  Independently  wealthy,  or  has  an  ex- 
tremely productive  small  fundralsing  ef- 
fort, does  not  obtain  an  unfair  advantage 
over  less  fortunate  competitors.  An  equal- 
ly compelling  reason  is  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  favoritism  on  the  part  of 
lending  institutions  toward  one  candidate 


or  one  pollUcal  party.  Under  the  terms 
of  my  amendment  a  caiididate  could  bor- 
row from  oank.-*  .j;>  t.,  the  celling  amount 
at  an>-  time  B.irruwi-il  funds  could,  of 
course,  be  repaid  and  further  loans  ne- 
gotiated as  needed 

UMrr     OH     ThVLtLT     OIVlNa 

The  present  text  of  the  bill  limits  In- 
divid'oal  contributions  to  $3,000  per  can- 
didate with  a  $2.^.000  celling  on  contribu- 
tions to  a.;  andidates  The  bu;  also 
makes  lndl.-e<'t  -nntrinu'lons  unlawful 

During  tne  debate  on  a  372.  a  yrovLsion 
applying  similar  oeiUnK-s  to  families  wa.s 
deleted  principally  because  of  potential 
conflict  among  family  members  conceri.- 
Ing  the  candldaU'  to  whom  contributions 
should  be  given  While  It  was  ^eneral.y 
recognized  that  a  vague  prohibition  on 
Indirect  contributions  could  lead  to  the 
abuse  of  a  four-person  family  contribut- 
ing what  was  in  reality  one  $12,000  con- 
tribution to  one  candidate,  it  was  felt 
that  this  potential  abase  was  not  as  seri- 
ous as  the  family  strife  such  a  celling 
would  cause 

The  amendment  I  am  projxislng  would 
prevent  that  abuse  without  causing  fam- 
ily strife.  It  would  limit  the  amount  a 
husband,  wife  and  their  minor  children 
might  contribute  to  any  one  candidate 
aiid  at  the  same  time  retain  the  $25,000 
limit  which  etu:h  family  member  might 
contribute  to  all  candidates.  Thus  If  a 
husband,  wife  and  their  children  each 
wanted  to  contribute  to  the  same  candi- 
date, they  could  make  a  Joint  contribu- 
tion of  $3,000  But  if  each  supported  a 
different  candidate,  they  could  each  give 
$3,000  to  the  candidate  of  his  or  her 
choice 

tNCKXASSD    TAX    c««Drr 

The  bill  would  provide  an  additional 
incentive  to  small  contributions  by  dou- 
bling the  amount  of  the  tax  credit  and 
deduction  permitted  under  present  law. 

The  fourth  amendment  I  am  offering 
»X)uld  increase  the  present  50  percent  tax 
credit  to  a  full  100  percent  credit.  The 
purpose  of  this  change  Ls  to  put  the 
worker  or  farmer  in  the  lower  tax  brack- 
ets on  an  equal  fooUng  with  higher 
bracket  taxpayers. 

In  addition,  this  change  would  provide 
a  substantially  greater  stimulus  to  small 
oontribuUons.  Middle  and  lower  Income 
taxpayers  form  the  bulwark  of  any  ef- 
fort to  raLse  small  contributions.  For 
many.  parUcularly  m  this  time  of  record 
Inflation,  a  $25.  $50.  or  $100  contribution 
means  that  they  will  be  forced  to  cut 
their  already  overstretched  budgets  In 
some  essential  area.  So  by  providing  a 
full  tax  credit  to  the  .small  contributor 
we  will  not  only  treat  all  Uxpayers 
equally,  we  wlU  also  greatly  increase  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  are  likely  to 
(Xtntrlbute 

I  view  this  change  as  extremely  Im- 
portant to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  In 
seeking  to  encourage  a  candidate  to  rely 
on  small  contributions.  For  unless  we 
ln.«ure  that  the  people  are  likely  to  con- 
tribute, we  run  the  risk  of  legislating  a 
desirable  goal  which  is  Impossible  to  ful- 
fill. 

DKrTNTTION    OF    PRlSIDrirnAI.    ILeCTTON 

The  last  amendment  I  am  offering  Is 
essentially  a  clarification  of  an  ambi- 
guity In  the  present  definition  of  a  Presl- 
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dentlal  election.  Because  of  the  possibility 
that  the  Constitution  may  be  amended 
to  provide  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President,  the  definition  should  be  clear 
that  a  person  who  has  received  a  po- 
litical party's  nomination  is  a  candidate 
for  purposes  of  the  bill  whether  or  not 
the  candidate  has  pledged  electors  In 
individual  States 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  explain 
why  I  support  this  bill  even  though  I 
have  not  joined  In  sponsoring  It. 

One  of  the  Ironic  consequences  of  the 
Nixon  campaign  was  that  It  demon- 
strated more  eloquently  than  the  words 
of  any  reformer  how  a  political  campaign 
should  not  be  financed  The  $60  million 
Nlxon-Agnew  war  chest  was  accumulated 
largely  from  wealthy  Individuals  and  spe- 
cial interest  groups. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Nixon's 
fundraisers  systematically  shook  down 
large  corporations  or  accepted  contribu- 
tions In  return  for  special  treatment,  as 
some  of  those  contributors  have  charged. 
But  I  do  know  that  It  seems  that  way  to 
many  Americans  who  have  seen  cor- 
porate profits  soar  at  three  times  the  cost 
of  living  and  oil  companies  Increase  their 
profits  because  of  the  energy  crisis.  In 
one  case  by  91  percent. 

Most  business  executives,  like  most 
politicians  are  In  Mark  Anthony's  phrase 
"honorable  men."  But  because  of  the 
Nixon  campaign  abuses,  the  corrupt  ex- 
ception is  perceived  by  many  as  the  gen- 
eral rule. 

The  McGovem  campaign,  despite  some 
mistakes,  demonstrated  wliat  the  experts 
doubted — that  a  campaign  could  be  fi- 
nanced by  small  contributions  without 
relying  on  special  Interest  money. 

I  support  this  bill  because  it  repre- 
sents a  first,  good  effort  to  build  on  that 
experience.  If  adopted,  future  campaigns 
would  escape  the  charges  of  corruption 
which  now  cripple  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

However,  I  have  not  Joined  in  sponsor- 
ing this  bill  because  I  disagree  with  some 
aspects  of  the  legislation.  My  principal 
disagreement  concerns  the  failure  to 
regulate  House  and  Senate  primary  cam- 
paigns This  omission  strongly  favors  in- 
cumbent candidates  and  gives  the  bill  as 
a  whole  the  appearance  rather  than  the 
reality  of  reform.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  reasons  why  an  amendment  to  that 
effect  could  not  become  law  this  year  and 
therefore  have  not  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect.  But  I  question  wheth- 
er It  would  not  be  better  to  leave  the  is- 
sue of  congressional  campaigns  open  un- 
t-1  a  future  time  when  a  consensus  for 
meaningful  reform  in  this  area  has 
emerged. 

The  second  policy  difference  I  have  Is 
over  the  question  of  whether  the  same 
kind  of  private  financing  the  bill  would 
permit  in  primary  elections  should  not 
also  be  available  In  general  elections.  I 
feel  that  it  is  important  for  a  candidate 
to  remain  dependent  upon  the  people  for 
financial  support  at  all  times.  This  would 
prevent  the  aloof  candidate  from  run- 
ning a  slick  media  campaign  as  we  saw 
one  candidate  do  last  fall.  And  since  the 
McGovem  campaign — despite  our  prob- 
lems   In    the    poUs — showed    that    an 
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amount  greater  than  the  proposed  ceil- 
ing can  be  raised  In  small  contributions, 
there  can  be  no  substantive  objectior,  to 
doing  so. 

However,  I  have  refrained  from  offer- 
ing amendments  to  that  effect  because  I 
feel  that  the  bill's  .strong  poinii,  greatlv 
outweigh  its  weak  points.  I  hope  it  be- 
comes law  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  impair  its  chance.s  of 
success.  I  have  accordingly  limited  the 
amendments  I  am  offering  to  technical 
points  based  upon  our  efforts  last  vear 
which  would  make  the  legislation  func- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  sponsors'  in- 
tent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  this  bill 
and  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  It. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  RURAL 
UTILITY    COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  AgriciUtural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
will  hear  testimony  on  Tuesday.  Decem- 
ber 4.  on  S.  2150,  a  bUl  by  Senator  East- 
land and  others  to  expand  the  avall- 
abiUty  of  capital  to  rural  utility  coopera- 
tives. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  9  n.m. 
on  Tuesday.  December  4,  in  the  board  of 
directors  room  at  the  headquarters  of 
East  River  Electric  Power  Cooperative 
in  Madison,  S.  Dak 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  JOINT 
EFFORT  TO  COPE  WITH  FUEL 
SHORTAGES— PRESIDENT  NIXON 
RECOGNIZES  NEED  FOR  COOPER- 
ATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  of  President  Nixon  on  the 
energy  crisis  recognizes  that  a  Joint  ef- 
fort by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  segments  of 
our  population,  is  essential  to  securing 
solutions  to  this  critical  Issue. 

The  President's  energy  conservation 
measures  are  commendable.  However, 
the  proposed  actions  could  easily  prove 
inadequate  to  ellmmate  actual  shortfalls 
m  energy  supplies.  They  are  predicated 
on  a  16-  to  17-percent  shortfall  in  petro- 
leum supplies,  while  deficits  as  large  as 
30  to  35  percent  have  been  reported  from 
congressional  research  services'  sources. 

The  National  Energy  Emergency  Act 
of  1973  is  vitally  needed  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  anticipated 
shortages  so  that  economic  dislocation 
and  unemployment  are  minimized.  This 
measure  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
pending  before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween heating  oil  and  gasoline  produc- 
tion, action  to  Increase  the  supply  of  one 
product  reduces  the  supply  of  the  other. 

Needed  programs  were  proposed  by 
the  President  to  reduce  the  demands  for 
heating  oil  and  transportation  uses  of 
petroleum  products.  For  the  first  time, 
the  administration  has  reflected  priori- 
ties In  allocation  of  available  supplies. 


For  industrial  users  of  heating  oil.  there 
will  be  a  10-percent  curtailment,  for 
residential  users  2  5  percent,  and  for  com- 
mercial users  some  25  percent  Such 
pnonties  have  been  actively  sought  bv 
the  Congre-ss  and  myself  for  several 
months.  This  was  the  principal  reason 
for  passage  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  against  admin- 
istration opposition 

The  President  s  proposed  transporta- 
tion controls  a.-e  needed  But  con.sidera- 
tion  also  should  be  given  to  modifymg 
freight  rates  to  encourage  the  long-haul 
transport  of  freight  by  railroads. 

It  is  my  genuine  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  will  be  followed  bv  af- 
firmative aciion  and  accelerated  ste;;s  to 
insure  the  energy-  supplies  to  eliminate 
present  and  projected  shortages. 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER  AD- 
DRESSES "TRUNK  'N  TUSK  DIN- 
NER '     IN     PHOENIX,    ARIZ. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  on 
October  25.  lO'TS.  Nelson  Rockefeller  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  New  Yo'-k 
addressed  the  "Trunk  'N  Tusk  Dinner'* 
in  Phoenix.  Ariz  In  his  speech.  Governor 
Rockefeller  expressed  his  great  hope  one 
that  I  share  deeply,  that — 

The  shcKk  of  Wat^.-gate  can  and  must 
make  all  Americans  realize  that  we  must 
return  to  our  basic  belief  in  Individual 
honesty  and  Integrity— whether  in  private 
life  or  In  pubUc  life. 

Governor  Rockefeller  said : 

We  must  get  back  to  the  fundamental 
moral  and  ethical  values  on  which  this  coun- 
try grew  to  greatness. 

In  his  eloquent  address,  Governor 
Rockefeller  paid  tribute  to  our  colleague 
in  the  Senate,  Barry  Goldwater,  for  his 
"integrity  and  frankness." 

Mr.  President,  the  views  of  Governor 
Rockefeller,  so  well  stated,  should  inspire 
all  of  us  to  practice  the  kind  of  integrity 
and  frankness  of  leadership  that  Senator 
Goldwater  po.ssesses,  and  to  move  for- 
ward to  restore  trust  and  confidence  in 
each  other  and  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller's  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  of  Remark.s   by   Gov.   Nelson 

a,  bockjcfelijh 
Let's  face  it:  no  political  gathering  these 
day  is  going  to  avoJd  the  subject  of  Water- 
gate—whether the  gathering  is  Democratic 
or  Republican.  But  there  Is  one  fundamental 
fact  to  keep  In  mind;  The  Watergate  trag- 
edy Is  a  tragedy  of  individuals— not  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

But  aU  Americans  have  been  shocked  by 
this  tragedy.  And  strangelv  enough.  It  could 
be  that  Watergate  may  prove  In  the  long 
run  to  have  been  a  very  significant  turning 
point  for  America  The  hard  reality  is  that 
throughout  the  country,  there  has  been  a 
blurring  of  our  sharp  focus  on  what  is  rtght 
and  what  is  wrong  Tragically,  this  Is  true  in 
all  phases  of  American  life. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  cut 
comers,  to  think  it's  smart  to  beat  the  sys- 
tem: whether  It's  fixing  a  ticket  or  paying 
off  organized  crime;  cheating  on  exams  or 
lying  to  the  public;  padding  expense  accounts 
or  chiseling  on  welfare. 
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The  shock  of  Watergat*  can  and  must 
mai*  all  Amertcana  rwaUae  that  w«  must 
retura  to  our  t>aalc  belief  in  indivlduAl  hon- 
esty and  integrity— whether  in  private  life 
or  in  pubUc  llTe.  We  muat  get  back  to  the 
fundamental  moral  and  ethical  values  on 
which  thlB  country  grew  to  greatness.  We 
can  no  longer  condone  corruption  In  any 
form.  We  must  so  conduct  ourselvee  as  to 
restore  trust  and  confidence  in  each  other 
and  In  our  nation.  Unless  we  do  so.  we  wUl 
destroy  the  very  fabric  of  our  free  society 
and  our  role  of  leadership  in  the  world 


At  a  time  when  Integrity  and  frankness 
are  high  priorities  for  America,  no  American 
stands  higher  than  your  own  Senator.  Barry 
Ooldwater.  This  great  man  has  become  a 
symbol  of  integrity  and  the  soul  of  frank- 
ness. The  American  people  respect  Barry 
Ocldwater  as  a  man  who  says  what  he 
means — and  means  what  he  says. 

I  know  Arizona  is  proud  of  Barry,  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  proud  of  him.  and  I  know 
that  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  feel 
enormous  gratitude,  deep  affection  and  pro- 
found respect  for  him.  This  also  goes  for 
Johnny  Rhodes,  another  great  Arlzonan  and 
the  next  RepubUcan  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Itn  delighted  to  be  here  with  Arlaona  Re- 
publicans tonight  And  I  have  to  say  that, 
despite  all  the  problems,  I'm  optimistic  about 
the  future  Sure,  its  a  period  of  great  change 
and  uncertainty.  But  we  as  a  free  people 
have  the  capacity  to  look  into  the  future,  to 
understand  the  nature  and  Impact  of  change, 
and  to  shape  that  change  so  it  will  contribute 
to  the  wen-bein«  of  aU  and  not  overwheUa 
us. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  mov- 
ing from  crUls  to  orlsls.  hoping  to  solve  our 
problems  by  throwing  money  at  them.  There 
has  been  too  much  of  this  treatment  of 
symptoms — and  not  enough  tackling  of  basic 
causes. 

I  believe  In  the  Republican  Party  I  believe 
In  Its  purposes.  I  believe  In  the  ideals  that 
gave    It    birth    in    Lincoln's    time,    and    that 
sustain  It  today.  And  let  me  say  this:  I  be- 
lieve in  our  party  as  a  lifelong  RepubUcan. 
and  as  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
New  York  State  for  15  years.  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Arizona  and  New  York  State  are 
two  of   the   most   Republican   states   In   the 
Nation.  In  both  states,  the  Republican  Party 
controls  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  holds 
all   statewide   offices  except   for  one.   and   Is 
represented    In    Washington    by   two   United 
States  Senators.  And  aU  this  despite  the  fact 
that  In  both  states  we  &re  a  minority  party 
In  considering  the  challenge  and  responsl- 
bUlty   which   confront   us   as   Republicans- 
first  we  must  face  the  fact  that  we  are  a  mi- 
nority party.  We  cannot  win  elections  unless 
we  understand  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems faced  by  people  In  aU  walks  of  life.  We 
have  got  to  be  sure  that  they  know  we  are 
aware  of  and  concerned  about  their  prob- 
lems. We  have  got  to  be  creative  and  imagi- 
native In  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Secondly,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  monoUthlc  point  of 
view.  We  have  got  to  be  a  party  that  has  the 
wisdom,  the  understanding  and  the  courage 
to  embrace  different  points  of  view — a  broad 
spectrum  of  political  thought— that  is  not 
afraid  to  be  confronted  with  honest  differ- 
ences In  Its  ranks — that  can  argue  and  de- 
bate and  then  come  to  sound,  constructive 
solutions. 

Third,  with  this  approach  and  an  "Open 
Door"  policy  we  can  truly  be  the  party  of  the 
people — the  party  of  Lincoln;  and  once  again 
become  the  majority  party  of  America. 

Fourth,  If  we  are  to  be  an  effective  instru- 
ment  of  political  leadership  and  action  for 
this  country  during  these  critical  times  we 
have  to  concentrate  on  the  objective  of  unity 


wlthm  diversity.  This  Is  the  ultunate 
strength  not  only  of  the  Republican  Party 
It  has  been  the  basis  of  the  strength  of 
America. 

Obviously,  within  state  parUes  and  be- 
tween parties  In  different  sUtes.  you  won't 
find  agreement  on  every  point  But  this  is 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  our  system  It 
Is  In  the  great  tradition  of  the  Republican 
Party— a  party  that  can  reach  out  to  people 
of  many  poUits  of  view  and  unite  them— In 
the  noble  example  of  this  great  nation— for 
the  good  of  all. 

Moreover,  it  gives  the  people  confidence  In 
the  conviction,  integrity  and  effectiveness  of 
our  leadership  They  like  to  feel  that  we  can 
face  our  honest  differences  within  the  party 
and  have  the  courage  to  fight  them  out^— 
that  we  are  people  of  Integrity  who  say  what 
we  think:  that  we  have  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic process;  that  the  majority  prevails  and 
the  minority  waiu  for  another  day. 

Fifth,  at  a  moment  in  history  when  peo- 
ple feel  overwhelmed  by  the  pace  of  change 
with  less  and  less  power  to  control  their  own 
destiny,  this  kind  of  strength  was  never  more 
needed.  It  is  essential  to  provide  effective 
leadership  that  wUl  command  the  confidence 
ot  the  people — leadership  with  a  vision  of  the 
future;  leadership  with  faith  in  America  and 
our  unique  heritage. 

One  of  the  basic  responsibilities  of  leader- 
«hlp  Is  the  well-being  of  the  people  Let  me 
give  you  two  examples;  welfare  and  drugs 

Welfare  started  out  as  a  compassionate 
effort  to  help  genuinely  needy  people  during 
the  Depression.  But  there  were  also  those 
who  looked  on  It  as  an  opportunity  to  re- 
distribute the  wealth— to  bring  about  a  wel- 
fare culture  totally  alien  to  the  work  ethic 
that  built  this  nation. 

Combine  this  attitude  with  lax  adminis- 
tration In  some  areas  and  you  have  a  condi- 
tion where  too  many  people  are  both  willing 
and  able  to  take  a  free  ride  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense. 

I  decided  In  New  York  State  that  we  were 
going  to  get  the  cheats  and  chlselers  off  the 
taxpayer's  back.  First,  we  made  the  welfare 
commissioner  directly  responsible  to  the 
Governor.  We  named  a  management  expert 
to  head  the  state  welfare  department.  We 
created  a  Welfare  Inspector  General  to  root 
out  fraud  and  chicanery.  We  put  in  reforms 
such  as  requiring  able-bodied  recipients  to 
take  available  Jobs  and  Job  training. 

Those  who  can't  get  regular  Jobs  are  re- 
quired to  take  part-time  Jobs  in  the  public 
service  to  work  off  their  welfare.  We  require 
every  recipient  to  come  in  for  a  face-to-face 
review  of  ellglbUlty  every  six  months. 

These  welfare  reforms  are  paying  off.  Thus 
far  this  year,  the  welfare  rolls  have  been 
reduced  by  160,000— the  largest  decline  since 
World  War  II.  And  as  for  the  taxpayer:  If 
these  rolls  had  kept  rising  at  the  rate  of  the 
late  1960's;  If  we  hadn't  Introduced  these  re- 
forms and  reduced  the  rolls;  it  would  have 
meant  another  total  outUy  of  »400  mUUon 
for  state  and  local  governments  In  New  York 
State. 

Drug  addiction  and  the  crime  it  generates 
have  spread  fear  and  terror.  It  has  been  so 
bad  In  some  communities  that  the  people  are 
really  in  prison— while  the  pushers  roam  the 
streets  free.  I  tried  every  possible  approach 
to  the  drug  problem— treatment,  rehabUl- 
tatlon.  education.  New  York  committed  over 
•1  bllUon  trying  to  help  the  drug  addict  to 
help  himself. 

But  that  didn't  stop  the  spread  of  drugs 

and  treatment  had  a  lasting  effect  in  only 
one  case  out  of  five.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
tlrug  addicts  treated  went  back  to  drug  ad- 
diction. The  drug  abuse  went  on,  the  push- 
ing went  on.  The  crime  went  on.  And  no 
wonder.  Look  at  the  odds. 

In  one  recent  year,  out  of  20,762  drug  ar- 
rests in  New  York  City,  only  418  persons 
went  to  prison— that's  a  two  per  cent  Im- 
prleonent   rate— and    a   98    per   cent   safety 
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factor  for  the  accused.  This  vear  I  decided 
we  needed  a  real  deterrent  for  drug  pusher? 
I  proposed  and  the  Legislature  approved  a 
mandatorj-  life  sentence  for  drug  pushln«— 
with   stiff  minimum   prison   sentences 

Furthermore,  to  show  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness, we  are  creating  up  to  100  more  Judges  to 
meet  any  Increase  in  narcotics  cases  We  al 
ready  named  26  new  Judges,  and  will  have 
41  new  courts  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
January. 

But  basically  I  feel  that  the  best  way  to 
cope  with  these  problems  U  to  get  back  to 
fundamental  values. 

I  believe  our  American  society  must  re- 
vitalize the  old  American  Idealism  and 
morality  and  reapply  these  quaUtles  to  to- 
day's problems. 

And  I  believe  the  Republican  Party  must 
get  back  to  the  fundamental  Ideals  and 
values  of  basic  RepubUcanlBm— as  exemnli- 
fled  by  Its  Presidents  and  leaders  from  Lin- 
coin  onward. 

We  have  got  to  regain  our  sense  of  in- 
tegrity and  sincerity;  we  have  got  to  renew 
our  respect  for  each  other  and  for  our  fel- 
lowman;  we  have  got  to  get  back  some  of 
the  plain  old  virtues  that  made  this  country 
great;  a  sense  of  friendliness,  and  compas- 
sion toward  one  another— the  spirit  of  mu- 
tual help  of  pioneer  days,  a  unity  of  purpose 
M  we  worked  together  toward  common  goals 
and  shared  dreams. 

And  we  need  a  new  sense  of  self-dlsclpllne 
We  arent  going  to  save  our  environment  or 
meet  an  energj-  crisis  or  solve  any  hard  prob- 
lem—if we  expect  to  indulge  every  creature 
comfort  and  yield  to  every  material  dealre 
we  are  going  to  have  to  be  a  tougher  people 
And  we  are  going  to  have  to  stop  looking  to 
Washington  and  the  federal  government  for 
all  oxir  answers. 

In  fact,  weTe  going  to  have  to  stop  looklne 
to  government  at  any  level  for  all  the  an- 
swers—and look  more  to  ourselves 

The  answer  to  the  Ills  of  this  country 
aren't  going  to  be  found  In  Big  Bureaucracy 
They  are  going  to  be  found  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  200  million  individuals— in  the 
character  of  our  200  million  people— In  our 
wUUngness  to  assume  responsibility  and  dis- 
cipline ourselves. 

• 

For  decades,  not  only  Americans  but  also 

many  in  other  nations,  looked  upon  Amer- 
ica as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
many  respects. 

We  need  once  again  to  make  this  nation  a 
model  worthy  of  emulation— and  this  re- 
quires, among  other  things,  a  much  clearer 
sense  of  the  mission  of  thp  United  States  in 
today's  world. 

As  we  approach  the  aooth  anniversary 
of  this  naUon.  we  must  become,  once  again 
a  beacon  to  all  the  world— an  inspiration 
to  men  and  women  everywhere  who  are 
yearning  for  freedom  and  a  better  life  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  exciting  Ume  to  be 
a  citizen  of  this  country  than  now.  I'm  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  our  party  And 
I'm  optimistic  about  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  have  faith  that  our  underlying  Intelli- 
gence, our  spiritual  and  moral  strength  as  a 
free  people,  can  see  America  through  any 
challenge.  In  1976,  we  will  enter  our  third 
century  as  a  Nation.  If  we  are  a  united  peo- 
ple. If  we  have  a  sense  of  pride  and  a  sense  of 
purpose.  If  we  restore  our  sense  of  Integrity 
we  wlU  scale  new  heights  In  that  third  cen- 
tury—for the  betterment  of  ourselves  and 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
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BETHEL    BAPTIST    MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, a  historic  landmark  In  Virginia  Is 


Bethel  Baptist  Memorial  Church  in 
Clarke  County.  Va 

This  little  church  has  a  history  as  rich 
as  the  beautiful  country  which  surrounds 
it.  Mr.  Alex  Mackay-Smlth  Is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Mac- 
kay-Smlth's  brief  history  of  the  church 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bethel  Chttkch 
When  the  first  pioneers  crossed  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountain  at  what  Is  now  called  Ash- 
by  s  Oap,  lying  between  Clarke,  Fauquier 
and  Loudoun  Counties,  they  found  a  well 
marked  traU  made  by  the  buffalo  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Indians  which  led  due  west 
down  the  mountain  untu,  half  way  down.  It 
met  and  followed  the  stream  which  flows  In 
a  southwesterly  direction  and  eventually 
empties  into  the  river  some  two  miles  south 
of  the  U.S.  Route  60  bridge  The  buffalo 
crossed  the  river  on  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Swift  Shoal  and  then  fanned  out  to 
feed  on  the  natural  prairie  grasses  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
Early  In  the  18th  century  there  was  estab- 
lished, Just  above  the  Swift  Shoal.  Kersey's 
Ferry.  From  here  a  road  mounted  to  the 
ridge  above  and  then  went  westward  to  Bar- 
tonsvtlle,  where  the  Shenandoah  Valley's 
pioneer  settler.  Jost  Hlte,  had  established  his 
headquarters.  From  the  Shenandoah  River 
to  BartonsvlUe  this  road  did  not  cross  a  single 
stream  or  water  course  which  could  have  Im- 
peded traffic  In  wet  weather. 

Close  to  the  river  during  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  there  was  buUt  a  Quaker  meet- 
ing house,  abandoned  soon  after  1800  as 
larger  meeting  houses  were  buUt  to  the  west- 
ward. In  1809  a  BaptUt  congregation  took 
over  the  old  meeting  house,  holding  services 
there  untU  1833  when  a  two  story  red  brick 
church,  with  a  gallery  above,  was  built  to 
house  the  much  expanded  congregation,  Bao- 
^^^'^ '*'"'"''*^  *'^'"*  ^«'<1  ^e"  untu  the  late 
1920  8,  by  which  time  the  concentration  of 
population  in  the  Clarke  county  towns  of 
BerryvUle  and  Boyce  had  drained  off  most  of 
the  members  of  the  parish. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  late 
Beverley  Brownley  McKay,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Memorial  was 
organised  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the 
church.  It  now  stands  much  as  It  did  nearly 
150  years  ago  with  its  original  pews,  the 
original  church  furniture  and  communion 
vessels,  the  church  minute  books  dating  back 
to  1809,  and  the  handsome  gaUery,  originally 
reserv-ed  for  slaves  in  the  second  story.  The 
buUdlng  is  a  fine  example  of  early  19th  cen- 
tury religious  architecture.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  In  the  Baptist  Church,  both 
Clergy  and  laity,  have  worshipped  there.  Over 
the  years  it  has  played  a  major  part  In  the 
religious  and  social  history,  flr^t  of  Frederick 
and,  since  1836.  of  Clarke  County 


E\CpGENCY  ENERGY  LEGISLA- 
TION—THE CURE  MAY  BE  WORSE 
THAN  THE  DISEASE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  ap- 
proving S.  2589,  the  emergency  energy 
legislation,  last  week,  the  Senate  ab(S- 
cated  its  responsibilities  in  setting  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  the  energy  shortages  we 
face.  Instead  of  facing  up  to  hard  policy 
decisions— knowing  that  some  would  be 
PoUtlcally  unpopular— we  passed  the  ball 
to  the  President  and  put  the  burden  on 
him  to  tr>'  and  solve  the  energy  crisis 
The  President's  remarks  last  night  are 
a  hint  of  what  may  follow,  and  some  of 


his  actions,  in  fact,  were  prefaced  with 
the  comment  that  restrictions  would  be 
imposed  after  the  energy  bill  passed. 

Two  respected  columnists  commented 
on  the  impact  of  the  bill  in  their  respec- 
tive columns  In  the  last  week,  James 
Reston  and  James  Kilpatrick— neither 
of  whom  needs  any  introduction  to  my 
colleagues— discussed  the  emergency  bill 
in  t€rms  with  which  I  agree.  While  we 
have  alreadi'  considered  this  legislation, 
I  hope  their  comments  also  are  of  interest 
to  Members  of  the  House,  who  will  be 
voting  on  this  legislation  shortly. 

As  the  only  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee  to  oppose  the  bill  when  we 
reviewed  It,  and  one  of  only  six  or  so  to 
vote  against  it  here  on  the  floor,  I  fear 
that  comments  made  by  these  respected 
columnists  are  too  mild  to  describe  what 
may  occur  after  this  bill  is  passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles referred  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

LxGisLATtvi  Enxeot  Pkoposals  Sexk  Too 

Much  ob  Too  Lhtlx 

(By  James  J  Kilpatrick) 

Washington —Twenty  years  after  the  na- 
tion should  have  launched  a  crash  program 
of  energy  development,  we  seem  to  be  rush- 
ing pell  men  into  one.  I  strongly  suspect  we 
are  rushing  the  wrong  way. 

Two  major  pieces  of  legislation  now  are 
working  their  way  toward  enactment  The 
first  is  the  National  Energy  Emergency  Act 
of  1973;  It  may  be  too  much.  The  second  Is 
the  National  Energy  Research  and  Develop. 
ment  PoUcy  of  1973;  It  la  almost  certainly 
too  little.  ' 

As  to  the  first  bUl:  So  far  as  Its  general 
provisions  are  concerned,  dealing  with  fuel 
conservation,  the  legislation  plainly  Is  need- 
ed to  cope  with  the  situation  that  confronts 
us  at  present.  This  much  also  should  be  un- 
derstood: The  blU  is  fraught  with  the  most 
dangerous  Implications  for  the  future  V^That 
Is  involved  here  Is  massive  delegation  of 
power  to  the  President.  What  la  further  In- 
volved, or  simultaneously  Involved,  is  a  weak- 
ening of  certain  economic  and  political  con- 
cepts that  have  been  weakened  too  much 
already. 

Patrick  Henry  laid  down  the  sound  advice 
-■-early  200  years  ago,  that  In  poUtlcal  matters' 
power  should  be  delegated  sparingly  "if 
you  give  too  little  power  today,  you  may  give 
more  tomorrow.  But  the  reverse  of  the  pron- 
osltlon  WUl  not  hold.  If  you  give  too  much 
power  today,  you  cannot  retake  It  tomorrow 
for  tomorrow  will  never  come  for  that  Dur- 
pose."  '^ 

The  Energy  Emergency  Act  pays  smaU  heed 
to  Henry's  warning.  The  bill  calls  for  "prompt 
action  by  the  executive  branch"  to  deal  with 
"severe  economic  dislocations  and  hardships 
including  loss  of  Jobs,  closing  of  factorlM 
and  businesses,  reduction  of  crop  planting 
and  harvesting,  and  curtaUment  of  vital 
public  services,  including  the  transportation 
of  food  and  other  essential  goods  "  The  presi- 
dential responsibility  would  appear  to  be 
comprehensive. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  President  Is 
directed  to  promulgate  "a  nationwide  emer- 
gency energy  rationing  and  conservation  pro- 
gram." He  is  directed  to  fix  priorities  on  fuel 
consumption.  HU  authority  Is  to  extend  to 
"transportation  control."  He  la  to  impose  re- 
strictions against  the  use  of  fuel  for  certain 
uses  he  deems  "nonessential."  No  such  awe- 
some powers  ever  before  have  been  delegated 
In  peace  time  to  a  president. 
Olven  the  gravity  of  the  present  situation 
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perhaps  some  such  powers  have  to  be  dele- 
gated, but  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  re- 
straints and  checks  and  balances  The  biU 
provides  verj-  few 

There  is  this  to  consider  too:  "The  bill 
opens  the  door  to  new  and  stlU  more  perva- 
sive federal  regulation  of  the  marketplace 
It  imposes  new  federal  authority  upon  the 
traditional  responsibilities  of  state  and  local 
government.  The  bUl  appears  to  require  for 
one  thing,  federal  subsidies  for  reduced  f'aree 
on  local  transit  systems,  and  we  mav  be 
^Imly  certain,  following  Patrick  Henrv  'that 
If  such  subsidies  are  provided  today,  tomor- 
row wiu  never  come  for  tbelr  removal 

The  second  of  the  two  major  bills  prompts 
equal  concern.  If  our  nation  truly  is  to 
achieve  "energy  independence,"  the  major 
thrust  of  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram must  be  directed  less  toward  foesU  fuels 
and  atomic  fuels  and  more  toward  what  the 
experts  call  "the  exotics'— the  energy  of  the 
sun,  the  energ>-  of  the  wind. 

One  hears  pathetically  little  talk  on  the 
Hill  of  harnessing  the  sun  and  wind  The  talk 
is  chiefly  of  coal  degaalficatlon,  oU  shales 
Offshore  drining.  and  expediting  develop-' 
ment  of  atomic  energy  planu  The  talk,  that 
is  to  say,  is  of  further  exploitation  of  re- 
sources that  are  either  finite  or  hazardous 
The  sun  and  the  wind,  by  contrast,  are  clean 
safe  and  Inexhaustible  If  these  resources 
could  be  mastered-and  they  can  be  mas- 
tered—much of  the  problem  would  be  solved 
not  merely  for  the  here  and  now,  but  also 
for  the  world  and  for  the  future 

Our  concerns  this  winter  have  to  deal 
with  power  in  two  meanlngs-with  political 
povyer.  and  with  kinetic  power  also  The 
problem  is  to  control  the  one  and  to  expand 
the  other.  If  we  fall,  we  can  look  to  the  day 
when  two  lights  grow  dim— the  light  of  free- 
dom, and  the  light  of  industry  as  well. 

TouoH  CHoicxa   FOR    PRKsmiKT  Built   Into 
SkNATi  Enerct  Bnx 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington.- If    you're    trying   to   flimre 

rhi  Vu.  ^°''  ^^°"'^  ^*  thankful  for  over 
the  holiday  weekend,  you  might  begin  by 
being  thankful  that  you  don't  have  to  handle 
the  fuel  shortage  or  administer  the  National 
Emergency  Energy  BUl  (S.  2589)  just  passed 
by  the  Senate.  78-6  t'»«wu 

This  bUl  gives  the  President  vast  discre- 
tionary powers  to  conserve  fuel  of  all  kinds 
out  It  raises  more  questions  than  Water- 
gate. For  example:  "»««i^ 

It  authorizes  the  President  to  limit  non- 
essential fuel  consumption,  but  how  do  you 
cut^consumption:  By  rationing  fuel  or  ^- 

How  do  you  make  a  fair  choice  between 
allocating  furnace  oU  for  New  England  as 
compared  with  gasoline  for  Callfonila  and 
rionda? 

How  do  you  share  the  limited  supplies  even 
within  a  state  lUce  California,  which  is  warm 
m  the   south   and   is   often   chUly   north   of 

f^  ^t°v^°^-  ?'  ^^'*«'^  congested  cities 
like  New  York  which  has  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
^J^^  sprawling  cities  like  Los  Angeles 
^•hlch  relies  almost  entirely  on  the  automo- 

bile? 

What  la  "essential"  in  one  area  of  the 
country,  or  even  one  part  of  a  state,  may  not 
be    essential"  in  another. 

8.  2589  empowers  the  President  to  reduce 
consumpUon  by  eliminating  "noa-essentlal 
recreational  activities,"  but  whUe  the  human 
race  can  probably  struggle  along  without 
snowmobUes  or  lighted  ski  resorts  or  country 
Inns,  many  communlUes  exist  by  providing 
these  services,  and  for  come  states  "nones- 
sential" recreation  activities  are  easentlai  to 
the  economic  life  of  the  state.  It  la  one  of 
Americas  greatest  dilemmas  that  it  has 
turned  nonessential  activities  Into  essential 
economic  Imperatives. 
On  a  more  frivolous  but  popular  level,  is 
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Howard  Coeell  and  Monday  nJght  pro-football 
under  the  lights  on  television  "essential"  to 
America?  Any  con^essman  who  TOtes  that 
It's  not  will  probably  find  that  he's  "non- 
essential" at  the  next  election. 

Under  S.  2689,  the  President  could  control 
advertising,  black  out  all  lighted  billboards 
or  "pleasure  drlvLng"  on  Sunday,  but  do  you 
permit  advertising  for  little  cars  and  ban  It 
for  Cadillacs  and  the  other  big  gas-guzzlers? 
These  are  awkward  questions,  for  even  go- 
ing to  ciurch  on  Sunday  is  a  "pleasure"  for 
some  and  an  agony  for  others,  but  once  you 
start  to  control  limited  supplies  of  essential 
commodities  like  fuel  In  a  vast  continental 
country  like  the  United  States  with  differ- 
ent climates  and  attitudes,  you  are  in  ter- 
rible trouble. 

it  Is  Interesting  how  the  Senate  has  dealt 
with  this  problem.  In  the  middle  of  trying  to 
restore  Its  own  authority  after  Vietnam  and 
Watergate — even  while  it  was  In  the  process 
of  considering  the  possibility  of  Impeaching 
the  President  for  exceeding  hU  constitu- 
tional powers — It  tossed  responsibility  for 
handling  the  fuel  crisis  to  the  President, 
without  defining  the  principles  or  the  policy 
that  should  guide  him. 

Most  senators  were  for  conserving  fuel, 
especially  for  conserving  fuel  outside  their 
own  states,  and  they  were  for  reviving  the 
declining  power  of  the  Senate,  but  when  it 
ca:iie  to  handling  the  energy  crisis,  they 
passed  the  responsibility  to  a  President  they 
had  been  saying  had  too  much  power. 

Only  Senators  Mark  Hatfield.  R-Ore..  and 
Charles  Msthlas.  R-Md..  raised  major  objec- 
tions. Hatfield  told  the  Senate:  "When  we 
In  Congress  get  Into  a  crunch,  as  we  are  now. 
all  the  rhetoric  about  congressional  responsi- 
bility goes  out  the  window  in  our  eagerness 
to  pass  the  ball  to  the  President.  Congress 
need  not  become  an  administrative  agency. 
but  it  should  set  policy." 

Math  las  noted  before  passage  of  S.  2589 
that  It  didn't  even  make  provisions  for  the 
President  and  his  aides  to  give  prior  notice 
of  their  fuel  regulations,  so  that  the  press 
could  publish  them  and  give  the  people  time 
to  testify  on  them.  and.  unfortunately,  his 
amendment  to  the  bill  was  accepted. 

But  under  the  pressures  of  the  latest  Mid- 
dle East  war  and  the  Arab  oil  pressures  on 
the  United  States.  Western  Eurojje  and 
Japan,  the  Senate  has  rushed  through  a 
loose.  Imprecise  and  at  some  points  even 
Incoherent  bill,  and  the  House  would  prob- 
ably have  done  the  same  thing  if  It  had  not 
been  for  the  accident  of  the  Thanksgiving 
recess. 

This  bUl  wUl  have  great  Influence  on  the 
social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  na- 
tion. As  It  now  stands.  It  could  add  Im- 
measurably to  the  divisions  and  differences 
between  the  regions,  classes  and  races  tn 
America  at  a  time  when  more  trouble  Is  not 
exactly  what  we  need. 

So  maybe  the  Thanksgiving  recess  In  Con- 
gress Is  a  ble-«slng  that  will  give  the  Compress 
time  to  reappraise  the  situation  The  House 
has  not  yet  voted  on  the  problem.  It  will  be 
roughly  a  month  before  the  Issue  can  go  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote  and  to  the  White  House 
for   the   President's  signature. 

This  will  (rive  the  olI-producL".g  nations  of 
the  Middle  Eaat  time  to  think  whether  !t  Is 
In  their  long-term  Interests  to  blackmail 
America.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  It  wUl 
give  the  Congress  time  to  think  about  the 
Implications  of  3.  3589  and  tidy  It  up  a  bit 
And  It  will  give  the  press  time  to  make  sure 
tliat  It  Is  ready  to  report  on  the  new  compll- 
cftted  federal  regulations  on  fuel,  so  that  the 
people  will  know  what  the  government  Is  do- 
ing before  the  rejmlatlons  create  even  mor« 
divisions  than  we  now  have. 
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JOHN   p.   KENNEDY 
Mr.   CHURCH.   Mr. 


THE   PROMISE 
President,  much 


has  been  written  In  the  past  tew  week 


and  will  continue  to  be  written  for 
weeks  to  COTne — on  the  brief  Presidency 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  his  tragic  assassination  In 
Dallas. 

My  views  on  the  Kennedy  presidency 
I  have  found  largely  enunciated  by 
Joseph  Kraft  in  his  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  November  20 

Writes  Kraft: 

I  think  the  Kennedy  style  and  the  Ken- 
edy substance  were  particularly  well  suited 
to  curb  the  excesses  of  the  past  decade.  I 
think  many  of  our  recent  troubles  could 
have  been  eased,  and  perhap>s  avoided,  if 
the  course  of  our  political  evolution  had 
moved  ahead  normally.  The  tragedy  of  the 
assassination.  In  other  words,  finds  Its  fullest 
expression  In  the  pain  that  has  come  after- 
wards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Kraft's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjcord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  BtrNNTOT  PaoMisK 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Everybody  talks  about  the  Kennedy  trag- 
edy, the  promise  of  the  young  President  cut 
off  m  his  prime  by  the  assaasl  nation  10  years 
ago.  But  what  was  the  promise? 

I  think  It  was  the  promise  of  a  cool  ap- 
proach to  the  central  social,  economic  and 
foreign  policy  problems  of  the  time.  It  was 
the  promise  of  being  spared  the  false  expec- 
tations and  inevitable  counter-reaction, 
which  m  fact  developed  after  the  assassina- 
tion. 

To  understand  all  this  it  is  first  necessary 
to  say  a  word  about  the  Kennedy  style. 
"Camelot."  with  Its  evocation  of  something 
magic,  misrepresented  what  It  was  all  about. 
The  term  as  Ben  Bradlee.  executive  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post,  noted  In  this  news- 
paper the  other  day,  was  foisted  upon  the 
public  that  wanted  to  believe  It  after  t^e 
President's  death. 

But  the  true  Kennedy  style  consisted  In 
down-to-earth  things.  It  was  refusing  to 
wear  a  Stetson  or  a  headdress  at  pollOeal 
gatherings  with  cowboys  and  Indians.  It  was 
narrow  lapels  and  informal  ways  of  doing 
buslneas. 

It  was  laughing  at  Richard  Nixon  when  he 
waxed  sanctlmonlus  about  Harry  Truman's 
profanity  It  was  preferring  approaches  that 
could  be  called  "pragmatic."  In  taking  stands 
on  'matters  of  principle."  It  was  what 
caused  even  sympathetic  critics  to  charge 
that  the  Kennedys  lacked  heart.  It  was  not 
glamour.  It  wu  cool. 

The  cool  style  expressed  a  genuine  caution, 
a  sense  that  politics  was  tough,  not  easy! 
which  came  naturally  to  a  President  vulner- 
able to  the  charge  of  Inexperience  who  had 
been  elected  by  a  minority  m  the  face  of  in- 
grained religious  prejudice.  The  caution 
characterized— and  to  a  degree  camou- 
flaged—the Kennedy  approach  to  the  major 
problems  of  his  brief  Ume  tn  the  highest 
office. 

In  foreign  policy.  Kennedy  was  never  a 
peacenik  prone  to  believe  the  Communists 
were  the  good  guys.  He  thought  the  hard- 
liners had  a  point  In  emphasizing  effective 
defense  forces,  particularly  against  subver- 
sion Probably  he  paid  excessive  deference  to 
the  military  professionals  In  emtwirklng  on 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  in  going  deeper  Into 
Vietnam. 

But  the  central  line  of  bis  policy  was  clear- 
ly the  other  way.  The  Important  point  was 
keeping  open  a  line  of  escape  for  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  In  the  Cuba  missiles  confronta- 
tion. It  was  the  signing  of  the  test  ban  agree- 
ment; and  the  refusal  to  take  impulsive 
counter-measures   against   the   Berlin   Wall; 


the  building  up  of  WUly  Brandt,  the  apostle 
of  detente,  over  Konrad  Adenauer,  the  cold 
war  chancellor.  In  short.  Kennedy  was  mov- 
Ing  from  confrontation  to  detente,  and  tak- 
ing the  hardliners  with  him. 

Similarly  in  social  policy,  Kennedy  was 
highly  sensitive  to  the  national  division  on 
civil  rights  He  wanted  to  preserve  the  sup- 
port of  white  southerners,  both  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  at  large.  His  feelings 
found  expressions  In  some  of  his  Judgeship 
appolntmenu.  In  his  constant  preference  for 
mediating  race  conflicts,  and  In  the  distances 
he  took  from  civil  rights  leaders 

But  no  one  could  doubt  his  central  line 
of  policy.  When  mediation  efforts  faUed.  he 
repeatedly  used  force  to  back  up  the  law 
The  ClvU  Rights  Bill  of  1963  was  a  particu- 
larly far-reaching  measure  More  Important 
It  came  with  lu  majority  built  in  The  Ken- 
nedy Justice  Department  devised  the  tactic 
for  beating  a  filibuster  by  winning  over  the 
Republican  leader  In  the  Senate,  Everett 
Dlrksen. 

Finally  there  was  economic  policy.  Ken- 
nedy feared  what  the  interests  opposed  to 
government  intervention  could  do  to  him 
He  was  slow  to  move  against  recession  and 
Inflation. 

But  when  he  moved,  he  moved  In  the  right 
direction.  He  committed  the  country  to  an 
Income  policy  with  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines. The  1863  tax  bill,  representing  the  first 
use  of  fiscal  policy  to  counter  recession,  set 
in  motion  the  record  prosperity  of  the  mid 
608.  When  It  went  through  It  had  the  sup- 
p)ort  of  the  conservative  interest  groups  as 
well  as  the  trade  unions. 

All  this  went  awry  after  the  assassination. 
Maybe  It  had  to.  Maybe  there  was  no  hold- 
ing the  forces  that  made  for  Vietnam,  run- 
away Inflation  and  the  self-assertion  of 
minorities.  Maybe  the  reaction  which  set  in 
In  1963  was  written  In  the  national  psyche. 
But  for  my  own  part.  I  doubt  It.  I  think 
the  Kennedy  style  and  the  Kennedy  sub- 
stance were  particularly  well  suited  to  curb 
the  excesses  of  the  past  decade  I  think  many 
of  our  recent  troubles  could  have  been  eased, 
and  perhaps  avoided.  If  the  course  of  our 
political  evolution  had  moved  ahead  nor- 
mally. The  tragedy  of  the  assassination.  In 
other  words,  finds  Its  fullest  expression  In 
the  pain  that  has  come  afterwards. 


INDIAN  RESERVATION  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
life-long  resident  and  now  a  Senator 
from  a  State  with  a  hi?h  Indian  popula- 
tion. I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  speci- 
fic problems  encoimtered  by  our  Indian 
citizens.  Certainly  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
priority  problems  is  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  reservation  schools. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  school 
population  in  the  United  States  is  the  In- 
dian. Enrollment  in  many  Indian  school 
districts  lias  doubled  in  the  last  5  years 
and  Is  expected  to  double  again  in  the 
next  5.  This  rapid  population  increase 
has  combined  with  the  deterioration  of 
outdated  school  buildings  to  create  a 
serious  backlog  for  construction  aid. 

At  the  present  time  construction  ex- 
penses for  Indian  schools  are  to  be  picked 
up  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81- 
815.  Inasmuch  as  these  funds  have  been 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
schools  which  were  eligible  for  support 
under  Public  Law  815,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  commissioned  the  National 
Indian  Training  and  Research  Center  of 
Tempe.  Ariz.,  to  survey  the  construction 
needs  of  those  public  schools  serving  res- 
ervation children.   The  House  Interior 
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Appropriations  Subcommittee  initiated 
the  survey. 

Senator  Fannin,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona,  In- 
corporated the  entire  report  as  released 
by  the  NITRC  in  the  November  14,  1973 
Congressional  Record.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  had  the  report  made  public. 

Facts  as  they  concern  Indians  in  the 
entire  country  as  well  as  in  New  Mexico 
are  now  on  record,  alarming  facts  that 
illustrate  the  immediate  need  for  action 
by  Congress  now.  All  children  simply 
must  have  good  educational  facilities  in 
order  to  learn  properly 


DECLINING  LOBSTER  SUPPLY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years.  I  have  been  increasingly  alarmed 
by  the  depletion  of  lobster  stocks  off 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  For  vaii- 
ous  reasons — the  pollution  of  our  offshore 
waters,  inadequate  legislation,  and, 
above  all.  increases  in  the  foreign  fish- 
ing efforts  off  our  coasts — lobsters  are  be- 
coming scarce  and  prohibitively  expen- 
sive. The  State  Department  has  repeat- 
edly said  that  nations  that  fish  off  our 
shores  would  respect  our  wishes  and  not 
fish  for  lobster.  Yet,  according  to  Na- 
tional Fisherman,  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels have  taken  between  16  million  and 
22  million  pounds  of  the  offshore  lobster 
stock.  And  in  my  own  State  of  Maine, 
in  the  last  11  years,  the  lobster  yield  has 
dropped  by  more  than  30  percent  even 
though  the  number  of  lobstermen  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  25  percent. 

To  help  preserve  our  stocks  as  well  as 
the  livelihood  of  our  fishermen.  I  joined 
several  other  Senators  in  Introducing  on 
April  10  of  this  year  S  1527,  the  Lobster 
Conser\'ation  and  Control  Act  of  1973. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  effective  con- 
trol of  lobster  fisheries  off  our  coasts  by 
amending  existing  legislation  to  make 
the  lobster  a  creature  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  such  as  was  done  with  the 
Alaskan  king  crab.  Under  present  Fed- 
eral law.  foreign  vessels  are  prohibited 
from  harvesting  Continental  Shelf  fish- 
ery resources  except  in  conformity  with 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  or  as  expressly  provided  by  an 
international  agreement  to  which  this 
country  is  a  party. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Hoase  Subcom- 
mittee on  Pl.sheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation, after  holding  hearings,  re- 
ported out  favorably  H.R.  6074,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  make  the  lobster  a  creature  of 
the  Continental  Shelf.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  will  soon  act  favorably 
on  the  legislation  and  that  the  bill  wUl  be 
on  the  House  floor  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  House  subcommittee,  by  Its  action, 
seems  to  recognize  the  urgent  need  to 
preserve  our  offshore  stocks  by  making 
the  lobster  a  creature  of  the  shelf.  I  do 
not  believe  we  in  the  Senate  can  afford  to 
do  less.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  depend  on 
the  good  will  of  other  nations  or  the  con- 
clusion of  a  comprehensive  international 
fish  agreement  to  end  the  depletion  of 
our  stocks.  We  must  enact  legislation  to 
preserve  the  lobster. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  this  subject  from  a 


recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine section  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wh£31e   Have   All   thx   Lobsters  Ooni? 

(By  EUsabeth  Kelffer) 
Point  JunrrH,  RJ— Was  It  really  only  15 
years  ago  that  a  small  boy  appearing  on  my 
Rhode  Island  neighbor's  veranda  at  cocktail 
time,  demanded,  "What  am  I  having  for 
supper,  Ma?" 

And  she,  passing  the  peanut-butter-on- 
Rltz  hoT3  d'oeuvres  to  her  guests,  absent- 
mindedly  replied,  "Lobster,  darling." 

"Oh,  no,  not  lobster  again!"  the  small  boy 
waaied.  No  one  raised  an  eyebrow. 

Unless  he's  made  it  big  m  the  Interim  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before  that  young  man 
chokes  down  another  lobster.  Last  summer, 
the  price  at  our  local  dockside  market  was 
$2  65  a  pound  for  "selects,"  those  weighing 
one  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  apiece.  The 
prediction  Is  that  this  winter  the  retail  cus- 
tomer on  the  East  Coast  will  have  to  pay  $4.50 
a  pound  and  up  to  enjoy  a  "select"  at  home, 
and  Ood  only  knows  how  much  If  he  orders 
It  In  a  restaurant. 

It  Is  true  that  tn  the  memories  of  most  of 
us,  lobster,  like  porterhouse,  has  been  con- 
sidered a  luxury  food,  unless  you  happened 
to  live  on  the  New  England  coast  and  knew 
a  friendly  lobsterman.  But  now.  In  addition 
to  being  so  Insanely  expensive,  lobster  Is 
scarce. 

In  1889.  the  U.S.  catch  was  30,449,603 
pounds,  taken  by  men  in  small  boats,  work- 
ing close  to  shore  and  using  only  hand  equip- 
ment. Its  value.  Incidentally,  was  $883,736. 
Last  year,  a  fsir  more  efBclent  fleet,  using  the 
most  sophisticated  equipment  and  tapping 
the  recently  discovered  and  supposedly 
abundant  stocks  about  100  miles  offshore, 
brought  in  over  a  million  pounds  less — 29,- 
278,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $36,052,000. 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  size  of  the  lobsters 
has  been  declining  steadily  since  the  colon- 
ists' times,  when  the  animals  are  said  often 
to  have  weighed  as  much  as  25  pounds  apiece. 
Is  the  supply  of  Hornartu  americanus, 
which  inhabits  only  a  relatively  narrow  strip 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  really 
close  to  depletion?  Will  our  children  have  to 
settle  for  shore  dinners  that  Include  only 
steamers,  chowder  and  corn  on  the  cob? 

The  answer  is  that,  barring  some  unfore- 
seen ecological  disaster  that  kills  off  the  im- 
mature, sublegal  stock,  lobster  will  probably 
continue  to  be  available  to  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price — but  not 
to  all.  by  a  long  shot.  A  Canadian  biologist 
estimates  that  as  soon  as  1980  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  20  million  more  pounds  a  year 
than  can  be  landed.  And  scientists,  lobster- 
men  and  marketers  do  not  expect  the  price 
to  do  anything  but  rise  In  the  Immediate 
future. 

The  American  lobster  fishery  as  a  separate 
Industry  began  around  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  principally  off  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts. By  1812.  the  residents  of  Province- 
town  were  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the  de- 
cline In  the  stock  to  pass  a  not  particularly 
effective  restrictive  law.  T!U  then,  the  lobster 
stock  had  been  shown  no  mercy,  the  eggs 
being  especially  prized  as  "a  capital  article 
of  food."  According  to  a  1909  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries Bulletin,  by  1880  "the  perlcxl  of  pros- 
perity had  long  passed  and  few  lobsters  were 
taken  from  the  Cape  Only  eight  decrepit 
men  were  then  engaged  In  the  business  and 
were  earning  about  $60  apiece" 

Attributing  the  scarcity  to  lack  of  conser- 
vation practices,  coastal  states  in  the  lob- 
ster's range — Labrador  to  the  Carollnas — be- 
gan enacting  protective  laws  As  early  as  1900, 
biologists  believed  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  lobster  population  going  was  to  establish 
hatcheries  In  which  the  eggs  could  be  reared 
through  the  perilous  larval  stages  and  then 


released  Into  the  ocean.  Hatcheries  were  set 

up  Ln  a  number  of  states,  though  no  one 
could  possibly  tell  how  many  of  their  gradu- 
ates survived  In  the  wild.  Today,  Massachu- 
setts is  the  only  state  operating  a  hatchery 
Its  longtime  director.  John  T.  Hughes,  con- 
siders the  research  that  has  gone  on  there 
more  lmi>ortant  to  the  future  of  Homarus 
than  the  laboratory's  supposed  raison  d'etre — 
raising  and  releasing  the  young 

Meanwhile,  it  has  been  established  that 
the  lobster's  growth  rate  is  closely  tied  to 
water  temperature — It  grows,  and  therefore 
reproduces,  faster  In  warm  water  than  in 
cold — so  fluctuations  In  the  catch  can  be 
partly  explained  by  warming  or  cooling 
trends  In  the  Atlantic.  But  the  steady  decline 
since  the  days  of  abundance  in  the  nineteen- 
sixties  that  followed  the  first  exploitation  oJ 
the  offshore  population  cant  be  explained  ail 
that  simply. 

Pollution  may  be  responsible  In  some  meas- 
ure for  the  decline  The  lobster  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  water  equality,  and  it  has  bee;i 
demonstrated  In  the  laboratory  that  only  a 
few  drops  of  oU  or  kerosene  In  a  lobster's 
tank  win  make  it  stop  eating  for  a  week. 
Similarly  it  Is  known  that  oil  or  pesticides 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  can  be  lethal  to 
the  tiny  lobster  larvae,  but  to  dale  there 
simply  hasn't  been  enough  documented  evi- 
dence or  enough  research  done  to  determine 
the  immediate  Impact  or  possible  subtle  long- 
term  effects  of  low-level  F>oUutlon  on  the 
population. 

Are  foreign  fishing  fleets  spiriting  away 
vast  quantities  of  American  lobster  as  "in- 
cidental" to  their  fishing  catch?  A  high  State 
Department  offlclai  says  that  most  nations 
fishing  off  our  East  Coast  have  indicated  they 
would  respect  our  wishes  and  not  fish  for 
lobster.  But,  according  to  National  Fisher- 
man. It's  been  estimated  that  foreign  vessels 
have  taken  between  16  mCMon  and  22  mil- 
lion pounds  of  the  offshore  stock  So  far,  the 
most  publicized  complaints  of  the  New  Eng- 
land lobstermen  have  been  over  the  pots  they 
have  lost  when  foreign  trawlers,  presumably 
inadvertently,  cut  their  lines  This  may  be 
because  these  complaints  can  be  substanti- 
ated. It  Is  harder  to  document  the  contention 
In  the  trade  that  substantial  landings  ol 
underslze  and  egg-bearing  American  lobsters 
have  been  showing  up  at  ports  In  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

But  while  the  lobstermen  blame  the  pres- 
ent scarcity  on  the  foreigners,  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
marine  biologists  for  not  having  come  up 
with  more  answers  through  research,  many 
biologists  point  the  finger  at  state  regula- 
tions and  the  lobstermen  themselves.  John 
Hughes,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Lobster  Hatchery  and  Research  Station  at 
Oak  Bluffs,  who  has  probably  spent  more 
years  studying  lobsters  than  anyone  In  the 
world,  firmly  believes  that  the  future  of  the 
natural  supply  depends  most  Importantly  on 
( 1)  an  increase  In  the  legal  size  to  3Vj  Inches, 
and  (2)  a  Federal  law  to  replace  the  present 
crazy   quUt   of  state  regulations. 

Lobsters  are  measured  from  eye  socket  to 
end  of  carapace,  rather  than  by  overall 
length,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  straight- 
ening out  the  tall  for  accurate  measurement. 
The  size  at  which  they  may  be  taken  legally 
varies  from  3  1  16  Inches  In  Rhode  Island,  to 
3  3  16  Inches  In  Maine,  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Ninety  p>er  cent  of  the  lobsters 
caught  today  fall  within  this  size  ra„ge. 
However,  biologists  claim,  at  this  size  t;.ey 
have  only  Just  reached  sexual  maturity  and 
in  all  probability  have  not  spawned  even 
once,  so  a  high  proportion  of  the  jKDtentlal 
breeding  stock  Is  taken  out  of  circulation 
every  year.  Five-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  seems 
a  very  small  fraction  to  flght  over,  but  most 
lobstermen  are  prepared  to  flght.  since  If 
the  legal  size  were  raised  to  3Vi  inches  they 
would,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  be  forced  to 
forgo  90  per  cent  of  their  present  catch. 

Given  the  magnitude  ol  the  scarcity,  It  Is 
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not  rurprlalng  th»t  some  unprincipled  cti*r- 
•cters  swell  Uielr  catches  tU  dirty  trlcka. 
Inat«»d  of  throwing  back  berried"  lob«t««— 
females  with  eggs — as  the  law  require*,  they 
"br\i«h*  Lhem  to  remove  the  eggs  and  make 
the  matrona  look  like  legal  mald«n«. 
"Shona."  tho8«  under  minimum  iize.  can 
»I*o  be  doctored  to  look  l«g*l.  With  the 
carapace  removed  to  prevent  enforcement 
oOcUIa  from  making  embarraaslng  measure- 
aoMtta.  they  can  be  sold  profitably  to  whole- 
salers as  lobster  tails  It  Is  Impoaalble  to  tell 
how  widespread  these  practices  are,  but  one 
spokesman  for  the  fishery  recenUy  com- 
mented angrily  that  if  government  agencies 
would  spend  more  time  enforcing  existing 
laws  Instead  of  planning  new  re«trtctlona 
they  would  be  making  a  greater  contrlbuuon 
to  the  management  of  the  stock. 

Another  claim  by  conaervatlonlats.  pooh- 
poohed  by  many  lobstermen,  is  that  "ghort' 
traps  are  helping  to  deplete  the  stock.  Bven 
after  the  bait  la  gone.  lost  pots  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  can  continue  to  allxire  and  trap 
lobsters  who  venture  Into  them  simply  for 
shelter  Ther»  was  a  suspicion  a  few  yeara 
ago  that  the  decline  In  the  Alaska  king  crmb 
fishery  was  attributable  'o  loet  metal  pots 
which  never  deteriorated.  Many  conservation- 
ists and  a  few  lobstermen  would  like  to  see 
traps  manufactured  with  a  "sell-destruct" 
section  through  which  lobsters  could  escape 
after  a  period  of  time. 

So.  there  are  probably  many  answers  to  the 
where-have-all-the-u  tjsters-gone  question. 
An  always  heavUy  fished  resource  has  been 
exposed  to  new  pressures,  and  no  one  known 
how  many  others  may  be  added  or  how  dev- 
astating their  effects  may  be  But  everyone, 
from  scientist  to  consumer,  is  worried. 

When  you  become  acquainted  with  the 
lobsters  life  history.  John  Hughes  once  com- 
mented. It  seems  amazing  that  so  many  of 
them  make  It  to  our  dinner  tables  at  all. 
They  are  able  to  mate  only  when  the  female 
Is  newly  molted  and  soft,  usually  wtthln  48 
hours  of  casting  her  shell,  and  this  ma^lc 
moment  comes  at  beet  only  once  a  year  and 
usually  much  less  frequently.  Even  then 
there  are  complications.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  laboratory  that  though  a  small 
male  can  mate  successfully  with  a  much 
larger  female,  a  big  male  who  falU  for  a 
small  female  is  plain  out  of  luck:  Anatomi- 
cally. It  Just  won't  work. 

Although  the  female  may  produce  up  to 
60.000  eggs,  It  normally  takes  her  from  16  to 
18  months  after  copulation  to  release  them 
as  baby  lobsters.  These  tiny  creatures,  a  third 
of  an  Inch  long  and  looking  more  like  moe- 
qulto  larvae  than  lobsters,  pass  their  first 
three  larval  stages  drifting  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  where  they  are  helplese  prey  for 
birds,  fish  and  tides  that  may  carry  them  out 
to  sea  to  perish.  Only  an  estimated  0  1  per 
cent,  or  10  out  of  10,000,  survive  the  first 
three  weeks  to  reach  the  fourth  larval  stage 
And  maturity  is  a  long  way  off.  In  the  ocean 
It  takes  a  lobster  between  five  and  eight 
years,  depending  on  water  temperature  to 
weigh  one  pound  and  become  sexually  ma- 
ture 

Even  the  lobster's  method  of  growth  is 
perUous.  Getting  bigger  and  stronger  is  in- 
deed, as  an  early  writer  described  it.  a  "dan- 
gerous and  expensive  operation  "  Since  the 
lobster's  chltlnous  shell  is  Inelastic,  to  in- 
crease its  size  the  crustacean  must  cast  off 
the  shell  periodically,  perhaps  10  times  dur- 
ing the  first  year  and  xith  decreasing  fre- 
quency after  that  WhUe  the  lobster  U  per- 
forming this  critical  and  occasionally  fatal 
feat^  and  until  lu  new  shell  begins  the 
hardening  process,  it  to.  of  course,  absolutely 
without  defenses 

When  the  struggle  of  molting  is  all  over 
V^*"^  .^  'r  ^°  "^'nutes.  every  part  of  the 
old  shell,  down  to  a  microscopic  hair  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  new  one,  and  unless 
one  picks  up  the  weightless  empty  shell  it 
could  be  misuken  for  an  inuot  live  lobeter 


Even  the  stomach,  gills,  mouth  parts  and  eye 
stalks  have  been  discarded  The  newly  molted 
creature,  which  feels  as  limp  as  wet  paper  in 
the  hand,  almoet  Unmedlately  gains  about 
15  per  cent  la  length  and  50  per  cent  In 
weight  Unlike  crabs,  which  are  prized  In 
this  state,  soft  lobsters  are  not  considered 
good  to  eat  by  people.  However,  fiah— their 
priaclpal  predators  after  man — and,  some- 
tlmoa.  other  lobaters,  find  them  delicious 
So  It  Is  not  surprlalng  that  the  lobster 
chooses  to  lead  most  of  tu  life  alone  In  this 
It  differs  from  its  relative,  the  clawless  spiny 
lobster,  which  llkea  to  congregate  In  clubby 
groups. 

It  Is  true  that  scientists  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  lobsters  in  the  80-odd  years 
they  have  been  studied  intensively,  but  not 
anywhere  near  as  much  as  they  would  like 
to  Even  now,  no  one  knows  for  certam  the 
greatest  age  or  size  a  lobster  can  achieve.  It  is 
believed  the  largest  ever  captured  weighed 
40-odd  pounds  and  was  perhaps  50  years  old 
but  this  is  Just  a  guess.  Onoe  a  lobster  has 
reached  the  fourth  larval  stage  and  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  never  wUllngly  to 
come  to  the  surface  again,  lu  life-style  be- 
comes pretty  much  of  a  mystery  to  humans 
A  night  animal,  it  hides  in  a  burrow  or  shel- 
ter by  day,  waiting  tUl  dark  to  venture  forth 
in  search  of  food— walking,  as  a  19th-century 
biologist  described  It,  'nimbly  upon  the  tips 
of  Its  slender  legs.'-  SclentlsU  really  can't  do 
much  more  than  speculate  on  the  dally  de- 
taUa  of  the  lobsters  early  years  In  the  ocean 
deep  And  when  they  study  the  lobster's  be- 
havior In  the  laboratory,  they  are  never  en- 
tirely sure  how  much  Jt  U  being  altered  by 
captivity 

One  thing  a  reporter  can  learn  about  the 
scientists  who  study  lobsters  Is  that  Ui- 
evitably.  they  come  to  regard  the  crustaceans 
with  a  mlTture  of  wonder  and  affection 
They're  so  damn  pretty."  John  Hughea  com- 
mented fondly,  leading  the  way  past  tenks  of 
Jewel -bright  lltUe  creatures,  some  of  which 
were  brUllant  blue  and  red  mutants  Stanley 
Cobb,  an  assistant  professor  of  roology  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  became  so  at- 
tached to  his  research  subjecU  as  a  gradu- 
ate student  that  he  hasn't  eaten  one  since 
These  sclentlsU  are  considerably  annoyed  by 
the  popular  misconceptions  about  lobsters 
held  by  people  who  only  see  them  pegged  and 
thrashing  In  fish-market  tanks. 

Jelle  Atema,  a  young  Dutch  biologist  at 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Reeearch  In- 
sUtute.  says  Impatiently.  "Judging  the  lob- 
ster's personality  by  the  ones  you  see  in  the 
market  u  like  judging  all  human  beings  by 
the  unfortunates  penned  up  in  a  concen- 
tration camp."  He  resenU  the  popular  pic- 
ture of  them  as  the  bullies  of  the  deep 
lurching  about  on  the  ocean  fioor,  smashing 
and  tearing  everything  that  comes  within 
reach  of  their  cUws,  He  pointed  out  Indig- 
nantly a  photograph  in  a  magazine  cap- 
tioned. "Undersea  gladutors  duel  to  the 
death."  No  one  has  ever  seen  one  lobeter 
attack  another  from  the  defenseless  rear 
which  would  be  the  logical  approach  if  death 
were  the  aim  of  the  encounter.  When  lob- 
sters do  fight,  to  establish  dominance  In  sit- 
uations Involving  food,  shelter  and  mating 
their  encounters  have  an  almost  sUtely  qual- 
ity Standing  on  the  tips  of  their  walking 
legs,  they  lock  crusher  claws  and  pull  and 
push  each  other  back  and  forth  In  the  sand 
until  one  is  exhausted  Cobb  describes  It  as 
looking  more  like  a  tango  than  a  fight  When 
It  Is  over,  the  dominant  one  chases  the  subor- 
dinate one  from  the  contested  prize  and  the 
loser,  Atema  reports,  "flees  and  assumes  sub- 
missive po«tures  •• 

Although  lobsters  do  eat  each  other  when 
'-h«7  are  closely  confined  la  tanks— those  In 
the  Urral  and  Juvenile  stages  being  particu- 
larly voracious— most  researchera  believe  this 
U  determined  by  the  artlflcUl  conditions 
and   may   often   be   partly   accidental    If   a 
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lobeter  In  a  crowded  t^nk  is  Uijured.  or  newly 
molted,  he  will  certainly  be  eaten— just  be- 
cause he  Is  there,  and  eatable.  "Not  the  same 
thing  at  all  as  the  deliberate  cannibalism  hu- 
mans  know."  Atema  claims.  Cobb  says  too" 
that  lobsters  In  his  Uboratory  tanks  at  U  Ri 
will  co-exist  peacefully  at  certain  stajfes  if 
they  are  not  crowded  together  too  cloeelv 
or  frequently  disturbed. 

Another  canard  about  lobsters  U  that  they 
are  scavengers,  feeders  on  carrion  and  ref- 
use  Not  so.  John  Hughes  says  emphatt- 
caUy.  Although  he  admlu  wUtfuily  that  we 
don't  know  and  perhaps  never  wUl  know  aU 
the  componenu  of  the  lobsters'  natural  diet 
they  have  never  l>een  observed  eating  rotted 
food.  They  reJlah  small  crustaceans,  lltUe 
fiah  and  the  tiny  moUusks  that  they  dig  out 
of  the  sand,  and  their  stomachs  are  often 
found  to  be  packed  with  eelgrass.  an  Indica- 
tion perhaps  that  they  also  feed  on  the  mi- 
nute organisms  that  Inhabit  it.  In  the  lab- 
oratory they  have  been  observed  devouring 
their  newly  cast  shells,  probably  filling  a 
need  for  the  lime  conUlned  In  them 

How  lobsters  should  be  eaten,  or  what  is 
the  most  humane  way  to  oook  them,  has 
been  debated  for  many  years  Hughes  says 
that  Julia  Child  telephoned  him  not  long 
ago  to  aak  that  question.  When  she  repeated 
his  Instructions  (place  them  in  a  pot  with 
boiling  water  to  cover  them,  and  clap  on 
the  lid)  on  her  TV  program,  she  was  del- 
uged with  protests  from  tender-hearted 
viewers  L«ter  though,  she  and  Hughee  were 
vindicated  by  an  International  humane  or- 
ganlzaUon  which,  after  investigating  the 
matter,  wrote  that  death-by-boll ing  was  al- 
most Instantaneous  and  certainly  preferable 
to  the  alternative  of  slow  suffocation,  which 
is  the  fate  of  a  lobster  placed  In  cool  fresh 
water  that  is  then  brought  to  a  boll. 

The  more  that  Is  learned  about  lobsters 
the  more  fascinating  they  seem  At  Woods 
Hole,  Jelle  Atema  and  his  coUeajrues  were 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  female,  Just 
after  molting,  releaaes  a  sex  pheromone  a 
chemical  messenger  that  subdues  aggression 
and  triggers  amorous  behavior  In  the  male 
Here  Is  what  Atema  wroje  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished m  Nature  magazine  about  lobster 
courtah  Ip : 

"(The  male  I  seems  to  be  Immediately  aware 
of  the  presence  of  a  sexually  ready  female 
His  claws  are  lowered  and  closed  and  he 
brings  himself  up  on  the  tips  of  his  walking 
legs  He  approaches  the  soft-shelled  female 
very  slowly  and  genUy.  walking  around  her 
and  stroking  her  conUnuously  with  his  an- 
tennae .  After  about  15  minutes  of  this 
courtfihlp  dance,  the  male  slowly  motints  the 
female  from  behind  and  turns  her  over  with 
his  walking  legs  Copulation  takes  about  8 
seconds,  after  which  the  two  animals  sepa- 
rate and  find  a  comer  position  In  the  tank. 
The  male  is  stlU  not  aggressive  to  the  vul- 
nerable female."  The  gentleness  required  to 
avoid  injuring  the  tender  female  at  this 
time  Is  remarkable 

Although  the  male  transfers  his  sperm 
into  the  seminal  receptacle  of  the  female  at 
this  moment,  the  eggs  are  not  fertilized  until 
as  much  as  nine  months  later  Then,  the 
female  arranges  her  body  so  that,  while  re- 
leasing the  eggs,  they  spill  over  the  recepta- 
cle containing  the  sperm,  which  has  been 
waiting  all  this  time.  Once  fertilized,  the 
eggs  are  cemented  to  the  underside  of  her 
tall  to  remain  for  perhaps  another  nine 
months  before  they  hatch  as  tiny  larvae  One 
way  to  distinguish  a  male  from  a  female 
lobster  is  to  compare  the  width  of  their  tails; 
The  female's  Is  always  wider 

One  of  the  more  sinister  poaslbllltles  s\ig- 
gested  by  research  into  lobsters'  chemical 
communication,  says  Atema,  is  the  long- 
term  effect  of  such  substAnees  as  oil  or  chem- 
icals introduced  into  the  ocean  environment 
Even  at  levels  low  enough  not  to  be  Imme- 
<llately  toxic,  It  Is  quite  possible  that  these 
poUutanu  oould  disrupt  the  communlcaOon 
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that  Is  essential  to  life  not  only  for  lobsters 
but  probably  for  all  marine  animals 

Even  before  the  U)b8ter  became  as  scarce 
as  It  Is  this  year,  the  enormous  Increase  In 
world-wide  demsjid  had  led  to  the  thought 
that  perhaps  it  could  be  ralfsed  commercially 
like  cattle  or  poultry.  The  mass-production 
of  chickens  Is,  after  all,  a  relatively  recent 
and  enormously  profitable  enterprise  John 
Hughes  was  the  pioneer  In  this  research.  In 
1968,  he  published  an  article  In  Ocean  In- 
dustry magazine  called  "Orow  Tour  Own 
Ix>bsters  Commercially"'  In  which  he  de- 
scribed the  work  he  and  his  associate,  the  late 
John  Sullivan,  had  been  carrying  out  at  the 
Massachusetts  hatchery  since  1951.  Because 
the  lobster's  first  weeks  are  so  hazardous  and 
Its  growth  In  nature  so  slow,  Hughes  felt 
that  man  might  well  be  able  to  Improve  on 
It.  And  Indeed  he  did.  By  raising  the  larvae 
on  a  rich  diet  in  tanks  of  his  own  design — 
conditions  calculated  to  cut  down  on  can- 
nibalism— he  succeeded   in   Increasing  their 

irvlval  rate  from  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
to  over  40  per  cent  some  years  ago.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  living  In  a 
year-round  temperature  of  70  degrees  P., 
rather  than  In  the  fluctuating  ocean  tem- 
peratures, would  bring  the  young  to  legal, 
one-pound  size  In  less  than  three  years, 
roughly  half  the  time  It  takes  In  nature.  Like 
all  cold-blooded  creatures,  the  lobster's  me- 
tabolism depends  on  the  temperature  of  Its 
environment,  and  when  the  ocean  water 
chills  In  winter  It  stops  feeding  almost  en- 
tirely and  becomes  semldormant. 

Although  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
showed  little  Interest  in  the  hatchery's  re- 
search beyond  Its  legislated  purpose  of  rais- 
ing and  releasing  the  young,  Hughes,  after 
working  on  a  minuscule  budget  for  many 
years,  made  a  happy  alliance  with  scientists 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  who 
received  a  $140,000  Federal  Sea  Grant  In 
1971  to  work  on  the  problems  of  raising 
lobsters  successfully,  quickly  and  profitably 
In  captivity.  With  continuing  Federal  sup- 
port, and  a  recent  »l -million  appropriation 
by  the  California  Legislature  for  a  new  aqua- 
culture  laboratory  at  Bodega  Bay,  Calif  ,  Dr. 
Robert  Shleser,  director  of  the  research  there. 
Is  confident  they  can  develop  the  complicated 
technology  required.  Already  his  team  has 
raised  the  survival  rate  of  the  larvae  to  90 
per  cent  on  a  brine  shrimp  diet  and  are  sure 
they  can  produce  a  lobeter  that  will  reach 
market  size  In  Just  over  a  year.  And  Hughes 
Imaginatively  suggests  that,  since  there  need 
be  no  legal  restriction  on  the  market  size  of 
hatchery-bred  animals,  a  profitable  con- 
sumer demand  might  be  built  for  lobster 
tails  the  size  of  Jumbo  shrimp.  Shleser,  a 
geneticist  himself,  says  that  genetic  selec- 
tion and  breeding — again  a  fleld  In  which 
Hughes  did  pioneering  work — will  play  an 
important  part  In  their  program. 

The  commercial  Ideal  might  be  described 
as  a  superdoclle  lobster  (to  cut  down  on  can- 
nibeJlsm  In  captivity)  that  grows  excep- 
tionally fast,  has  consistently  hlgh-qualtty 
meat  and  larger  than  usual  claws  and  tali. 
Whether  the  retail  price  of  this  paragon.  If 
they  succeed  In  creating  it.  will  ever  be  com- 
parable with  that  of  chicken,  Is  anyone's 
guess  at  the  moment. 

However,  the  number  of  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  before  commercial  farming  can 
become  a  reality  seems  staggering.  Dr  Akella 
N.  Sastry.  who  Is  directing  related  research 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island's  Graduate 
School  of  Oceanography,  feels  that  space  Is 
among  the  foremost.  It's  been  found  that 
lobsters  grow  faster  In  a  larger  space,  though 
no  one  knows  why.  His  team  Ls  trying  to  find 
the  answers,  since  space  will  be  a  vital  cost 
factor.  They're  also  trying  to  formulate  a  diet 
that  will  most  profitably  produce  plump, 
meaty  lobsters. 

There  Is  more  behind  the  Intense,  coun- 
trywide research  efforts  In  lobster  culture 
than  the  simple  alms  of  satisfying  the  de- 


mand for  a  lux\iry  or  turning  a  quick  profit. 
Aquaculture,  whose  development  In  this 
country  was  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  1966  Sea  Grant  Act,  has  never  really  got- 
ten Its  feet  wet  here.  In  spite  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  eventually  we  will  have  to  depend 
on  cultivating  certain  marine  animals  to  re- 
place or  supplement  the  wild  stocks 

Although  Sea  Grant  and  other  public  fund- 
ing agencies  will  finance  preliminary  aqua- 
culture  efforts,  only  Industry  is  likely  to  put 
up  the  kind  of  money  needed  to  support  the 
technology  that  large-scale  aquaculttzre  calls 
for.  To  many,  lobster,  the  most  valuable 
American  seafood,  Is  the  logical  choice  with 
which  to  attempt  the  commercial  break- 
through. If  Industry  Is  to  be  Interest^fl  in 
so  vast  an  Investment,  It  has  to  be  sure  It 
has  a  hot  property.  Ttst,  lobster  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  be. 

But  m  the  mind  of  this  finicky  consumer, 
one  dismal  thought  arises,  prompted  by  dis- 
tant memories  of  that  admirable  creature, 
the  farmyard  chicken  What  will  the  meat  of 
a  "farmed"  lobster — raised  on  artificial  foods, 
F)osslbly  In  artificial  sea  water  and  forced  to 
grow  at  a  gallop — taste  like?  Will  one  still 
be  able  to  say,  as  the  early  writer  R.  Brookes 
did:  "Their  Flesh  Is  sweet  and  restorative 
and  very  Innocent"'?  The  scientists  say  they 
honestly  don't  know 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  energy 
crisis  that  has  developed  has  created 
many  problems  for  our  Nation,  problems 
that  are  very  real,  and  ones  which  we 
will  continue  to  face  and  solve  in  the 
coming  months  and  years.  This  Nation's 
thirst  for  fuel  is  ominous,  and  indeed,  our 
production  and  our  livelihood  depend 
upon  energy.  Not  only  must  we  find  ways 
of  meeting  the  fuel  crisis  head-on,  and 
finding  new  sources  of  energy,  we  must 
also  devise  ways  to  protect  the  precious 
fuel  that  we  have  left. 

In  the  past  months,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  been  assist- 
ing In  a  unique  experiment  in  several 
cities  across  the  country.  This  experi- 
ment has  been  labeled  "Dial-A-Ride." 
And  judging  from  the  success  of  this  pilot 
program,  I  think  perhaps  the  Congress 
should  consider  this  system  for  expan- 
sion in  more  cities  and  areas.  There  are 
several  factors  which  indicate  that  a 
move  in  this  direction  would  be  a  cor- 
rect one. 

First.  Dial-A-Ride  could  help  in  the 
fuel  crisis.  The  bases  are  programed  to 
serve  a  specific  area,  as  it  actually  goes 
to  the  front  door  of  the  passenger,  and 
then  delivers  that  passenger  to  their  des- 
tination. The  route  that  the  bus  takes 
In  some  Instances  is  computerized,  and 
several  passengers  can  be  picked  up  in 
the  same  general  area. 

Second,  so  far,  Dial-A-Rlde  has  proven 
very  efficient  and  quick.  The  average  pick 
up  time  has  been  less  than  20  minutes 
from  the  time  of  the  call,  a  rate  some- 
times better  than  that  of  taxi  services. 
Deliveries  have  also  been  quick  Again, 
the  average  time  Is  approximately  20 
minutes. 

Third,  Dlal-A-Ride  is  relatively  cheap. 
At  this  time,  fares  are  somewhat  higher 
than  ultimatelj'  anticipated  by  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  ofiQcials.  But 
the  average  cost  even  in  the  experimen- 
tal programs  Is  hardl>'  twice  that  of 
fares  on  fixed  route  buslines,  and  cer- 


tainly much,  much  cheaper  than   cab 
service. 

Fourth,  fuel  conservation  is  perhaps 
at  this  time,  one  of  the  most  Important 
points.  Most  of  the  programs  have  only 
a  few  buses  working  in  Dlal-A-Ride.  but 
they  have  been  able  to  increase  their 
workload  as  the  program  administra- 
tors become  more  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  routes  and  pickups.  This 
l>rogram  obviously  would  allow  one  per- 
son to  caU  a  bus  to  his  home  or  oface, 
and  be  delivered  directly  lo  his  destina- 
tion s  door,  while  at  the  same  time  riding 
with  other  persor;s.  thus  taking  that 
number  of  people  out  of  cars  and  saving 
fuel,  cutting  pollution,  and  making  driv- 
ing on  our  streets  and  highways  safer. 
In  fact,  Dial-A-Ride  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully used  as  a  commuter  service, 
and  is  heavily  used  on  a  regular  basis 
from  central  carpool  areas  outside  of 
the  specific  downtown  areas  to  the  down- 
town business  district. 

Fifth,  Ehal-A-Ride  could  also  be  of 
significant  value  to  the  poor  and  the 
elderly.  As  in  any  city,  some  people  are 
just  not  located  on  a  direct,  fixed  bus 
route.  But  these  people  also  have  to 
travel  to  the  grocery  store,  to  the  doctor, 
and  so  on.  Dial-A-Ride  would  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  do  just  that. 

Sixth,  Dial-A-Ride  could  aLso  be  the 
partial  answer  to  some  of  the  tremendous 
problems  that  are  being  faced  by  mass 
transit  today.  It  would  loosen  fixed 
routes,  and  allow  those  companies  to 
serve  the  needs  of  more  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

When  we  talk  of  the  mass  transit  prob- 
lems that  we  face  not  only  in  the  future, 
but  today,  most  would  quickly  think  of 
rapid  transit  lines,  or  some  similar  tj-pe 
of  transportation.  But,  the  fact  remains 
that  even  when  you  construct  those  rapid 
transit  lines,  you  still  have  the  problem 
of  how  to  get  people  to  the  transit  sta- 
tions. Over  and  above  that,  rapid  transit 
lines  do  not  solve  the  problems  of  the 
irmercity.  Certainly  rapid  transit  con- 
cepts could  be  helpful,  but  they  are  also 
very  expensive,  and  we  simply  have  to 
remember  that  we  are  spending  money 
at  a  greater  pare  than  ever  before  in  our 
history,  and  we.  the  Government,  are  the 
worst  offenders  in  feeding  inflation. 

What  Dial-A-Ride  may  represent  is  a 
simple,  cheap  way  to  solve  many  of  our 
problems.  It  is,  in  the  simplest  terms,  a 
cheap  taxi  service,  with  all  of  the  swlvan- 
tages  money  wise  of  a  bus  Ime. 

To  be  perfectly  honest  about  It,  I  sim- 
ply cannot  see  where  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems are  the  sole  answer  to  our  transpor- 
tation needs.  Certainly  in  some  cities.  It 
is  the  answer,  but,  we  cannot  put  all  of 
our  eggs  in  one  basket,  particularly  one 
lined  with  the  taxpayers  dollars  which 
could  be  more  wisely  spent.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Congress  would  seriously  con- 
sider the  Dial-A-Ride  concept,  and  per- 
haps we  could  not  only  solve  some  of 
our  major  transportation  problems,  but 
also  save  considerable  money. 


CHRISTMAS  RUSH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President.  Postmas- 
ter General  E.  T.  Kla&sen  responded  over 
the  weekend  to  questions  relating  to  this 
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years  "ChristmaB  nish"  and  other  postal 
matters.  Including  the  energy  crisis  and 
Its  repercussions  on  mall  service. 

Last  year  at  Christmas  time  proved  to 
be  difficult.  IX  not  dLsastrous  for  the  Post- 
al Service.  Since  early  slimmer  the  Post- 
master General  has  put  his  top  manage- 
ment staff  to  work  to  Insure  this  will  not 
happen  again. 

After  listening  to  him  recently  before 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  reading  the  following  neu-s- 
peper  articles  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
Christmas  will  not  be  similar  to  1972. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  printed  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  November  25.  1973,  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objecticai.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prompt  fvu  Mail  Dzuvxst  PijnozD 
ENKxcT  caiais  WON'T  imwamx.  postal  chief 

SATS 

Washinctow. — Poetmaster  Ocneral  Elmer 
T  KlMs«n  8ay«  he  ba«  received  top-level 
aosurances  that  the  n&tlon's  energy  crisis 
should  not  interfere  with  his  promise  that 
nearly  9  blUlon  Christmas  cards  and  pack- 
ages will  be  delivered  on  time. 

■I  expect  every  postmaster  to  be  free  of  his 
mail  by  Christmas  Eve."  the  88-year-oId  for- 
mer corporate  executive  said.  -I  expect  the 
house  to  be  clean." 

He  also  said  the  country's  nearly  700.000 
postal  service  employees  may  l)e  aaked  to 
work  six  or  seven  days  a  week  In  December 
In  an  effort  to  deliver  the  massive  volume  of 
mall  >»htch  totals  600  million  pieces  a  day 
In  December,  twice  the  normal  flow. 

Klassen  said  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C 
B.  Morton  has  personally  promised  that  the 
224,000  ground  vehicles  needed  to  move  the 
maU  wUl  have  the  45  mUllon  gallons  of  fuel 
It  takes  to  operate  them.  The  total  Is  50  per- 
cent above  the  normal  monthly  fuel  totals. 

Klassen.  a  former  president  of  American 
Can  Co.,  replied  to  charges  leveled  by  syndi- 
cated columnist  Jack  Anderson  last  week 
that  the  postal  service  may  use  the  energy 
crisis  as  an  excuse  for  "mall  slowdowns  that 
are  really  the  result  of  ordinary  Inefficiency. " 
Klassen  said  he  wanted  to  make  sure  the 
public  undersUnds  that  the  postal  service 
"Is  not  hiding  behind  any  energy  crisis"  when 
it  comes  to  performance.  He  said  everything 
possible  Is  being  done  to  guarantee  that  the 
deluge  of  cards  and  packages  will  arrive  at 
their  destinations  on  time. 

Klassen  Indicated  a  problem  may  still  exist 
If  the  airlines  decide  to  cut  back  any  more 
flights  due  to  a  shortage  of  fuel 

They've  cut  back  some  300  flights  (out 
of  a  dally  total  of  14.000).  but  during  the 
month  of  November  we've  found  ways  of 
dealing  with  that  problem  without  seriously 
hurting  us."  he  said. 

'With  the  Increased  volume  we  have  In  the 
month  of  December  alone,  we  need  for  them 
to  put  on  a  couple  of  extra  flights." 

Aides  to  Klassen  have  said  that  standby 
plana  were  being  drafted  for  "supplemental 
ground  capacity"  In  case  the  reduction  of 
scheduled  airlines  flights  become  more  acute, 
^•"•n  said  he  has  also  taken  the  addl- 
tlonal  step  of  contacting  leaders  of  the  unions 
which   represent   postal   workers. 

The  leaders  he  said  "are  as  concerned  as  I 
am  about  our  performance  I've  said  to  them 
that  we  may  have  to  ask  everyone  to  work 
six  or  seven  days  a  week  .  .  .  and  If  the  vol- 
ume warrants  It  well  deUver  mall  three  times 
a  day. 

With  the  kind  of  cooperation  we're  get- 
ting from  people  throughout  the  country, 
the  dedication  of  the  employee*  themselves! 


the  cooperation  I'm  getting  from  the  union 
leaders  and  the  kind  of  cooperation  we're 
going  to  get  from  Secretary  Morton  In  the 
fuel  crisis.  I'm  satUfled  that  we're  going  to 
deliver  the  mall." 

CHRiSTifAS  Mail  Crusk — Klassen  Hopes  To 

OvEscoMB  It  This  Yeas 

(ByO  David  WaUace) 

Postmaster  a«neral  E.  T  Klassen  says  this 
Christmas  Is  going  to  be  different. 

Different,  that  Is,  from  last  Christmas  Per- 
sonnel cutbacks,  machinery  snarls  and  what 
EClassen  called  "damn  poor  management" 
stayed  the  Postal  Service's  couriers  then  more 
surely  than  snow,  rain  and  gloom  of  night 
ever  did. 

Reports  of  letters  taking  25  days  to  go 
from  New  Tork  to  Albany  or  eight  days  to 
go  40  blocks  In  Baltimore  were  examples  last 
January  of  the  complaints  that  flooded  the 
Postal  Service  In  double  the  highest  volume 
received  in  any  month  since  the  agency  was 
launched  on  Its  mission  to  become  self-sup- 
porting. "We  perhaps  lost  track  of  service,  " 
Klassen  told  an  angry  Congress. 

But  this  year.  Klassen  said  In  an  Interview, 
he  has  given  district  directors  more  authority 
to  hire  extra  help  and  has  been  making  the 
rounds  of  major  post  offices  to  make  sure 
they're  ready  for  the  Christmas  crush. 

Lurking  In  the  wings,  however,  Is  a  gasoline 
shortage  that  could  cripple  the  Postal  Service 
and  the  airlines  and  truckers  that  carry  the 
maU. 

Following  are  the  questions  and  answers 
from  an  Interview  tn  which  Klassen  talks  of 
his  agency's  condition  as  Its  busiest  season 
approaches. 

Q.  What  sort  of  shape  are  you  in  for  Christ- 
mas this  year?  Do  you  feel  you  have  last 
year's  problem  licked? 

A.  We  had  some  very  severe  problems  last 
year.  I  think  we're  going  to  be  all  right  this 
Christmas. 

Partly  because  of  the  hiring  freeze  I  Im- 
posed In  March  1972.  we  did  not  have  enough 
people  In  some  locations  to  do  a  good  enough 
job  Every  year  we  have  a  problem  with 
Christmas 

I  have  met  with  15.000  managers  since 
February.  I've  given  them  much  greater  au- 
thority. We've  given  them  additional  author- 
ity to  hire  new  people. 

Q  So  you  don't  anticipate  any  serious 
problems? 

A.  A  cutback  tn  fuel  will  have  a  very  serious 
Impact  on  us  We  have  100.000  vehicles.  We 
have  another  100,000  under  contract.  This 
fuel  thing  gives  us  real  concern.  It  will  have 
a  serious  Impact  on  our  ability  to  perform. 
One  contractor  called  and  told  us  he"d  be 
out  In  three  days  An  air  taxi  we  use  has  fuel 
for  a  week.  I  realize  there  Is  much  mall  which 
is  sent  which  need  not  be  sent.  But  who's 
going  to  make  that  Judgment^ 

(Klassen  told  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee on  Monday  that  the  mall  service  hasnt 
been  hurt  yet  by  the  elimination  of  300  flights 
by  scheduled  airlines  to  save  fuel.  But  by  the 
peak  Christmas  mall  season,  "I  can  say  with 
certainty  that  mall  service  will  suffer  unless 
the  airlines  add  extra  sections.") 

Q  Could  you  foresee  a  situation  when  you 
might  have  to  cut  back  delivery  or  del.^y 
certain  classes  of  mall? 

A  As  far  as  we"re  concerned  there  Is  no 
junk  mall.  We  move  five  million  Christmas 
cards  in  December.  No  one  Is  going  to  say 
you  can"t  mail  your  Christmas  cards. 

Q  You"ve  recently  asked  for  a  postal  rate 
Increase  which  will  raise  the  price  of  a  flrst- 
claas  stamp  3  cents  to  10  cents.  Why  do  you 
need  the  money? 

A  We  have  a  mandate  under  our  reor- 
ganization act  that  costs  and  revenue  have 
to  be  brought  Into  balance  We"re  handling 
two  billion  more  pieces  of  mall  than  we  did 
last  year. 

Keep  In  mind  that  in  1973  and  1973  we  had 
no  price  Increases    I  daresay  there  weren't 


many  other  businesses  which  didn't  raise 
prices  In  that  period. 

We've  had  a  very  substantial  coat  Increase 
Wage  rates  account  for  85  per  cent  of  oper- 
atlng  coeu.  When  the  wage  rates  go  up — and 
were  approved  by  the  cost  council — we  have 
to  do  something. 

Q.  Will  the  money  go  for  Improving  service 
or  for  maintaining  the  present  level  of  serv- 
ice? 

A.  We're  going  to  Implement  an  extensive 
Improvement  program.  We  have  ll.OOO  fa- 
cilities we  think  are  totally  Inadequate  for 
people  to  work  in.  That's  out  of  40.000. 

We're  trying  to  mechanize  o\ir  operations. 
Ttie  amount  of  mall  we  handle  has  gone 
up  by  4  or  5  per  cent  a  year.  Yet  we  had 
760.000  employees  In  1»69  and  a  little  over 
700.000  now. 

If  we  had  continued  on  without  mecb> 
anlzatlon.  by  1980  wed  have  a  million  em- 
ployees. 


PRICE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr  President,  someone 
once  quipped  When  you  can  remain 
calm  while  all  others  around  you  are 
losing  their  heads,  then  you  do  not  un- 
derstand the  gravity  of  the  situation." 
This  seemingly  funny  little  bit  of  wisdom 
is  not  so  funny  when  you  take  a  long, 
serious  look  at  our  current  economic  sit- 
uation. We  are  seeing  inflation  grow  at 
rates  comparable  or  larger  than  at  any 
point  In  our  history  And.  at  the  same 
time,  the  supply  of  products  falls  much 
shy  of  demand.  The  reason:  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  controls.  Columnist  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  In  a  recent  article,  made  some  very 
interesting  comparisons  of  controls  as 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  I  think  his  observations  are 
important.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Jones'  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  we  might  obtain  a  better 
view  of  what  those  controls  are  reaUy 
doing  to  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Price    Controls    iNstjRK    Unhappy    Ending 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

In  the  evU  old  days  when  patent  medicine 
manufacturers  could  get  away  with  anything. 
It  was  customary  to  lace  "consumption  cures  " 
with  large  dollops  of  opium.  The  results  were 
marvelous. 

The  coughing  stopped,  for  the  cough 
mechanism  was  effectively  anesthetized.  The 
astonished  and  delighted  patient  fired  off  a 
glowing  testimonial  Sometimes  he  had  time 
to  write  two  before  lung  congestion  took 
him  to  the  undertaker.  By  Interrupting  na- 
ture's effort  to  remove  the  Infection,  there 
was  a  brief  appearance  of  health,  and  then 
zap! 

Price  controls  are  like  the  old  consump- 
tion cures  They  "cure  "  inflation.  Prices  sud- 
denly cease  going  up  The  consumer  is  de- 
lighted But  generally  the  producer,  caught 
in  a  cost  squeeze,  stops  producing  The  con- 
trolled commodity  vanishes  from  the  shelves. 
So  the  buyer  does  without  or  hunts  up  a 
black  market. 

A  classic  example  Is  what  happened  to 
housing  In  Germany  and  Prance  following 
World  War  II  The  French  sought  to  ease 
rising  rents  by  slapping  on  stiff  ceilings.  It 
became  uneconomical  to  build  housing.  Rents 
were  cheap  enough,  but  you  had  to  prac- 
tically Inherit  an  apartment.  Today,  28  years 
after  the  wars  end.  the  urban  Frenchman  Is 
still  scrambling  for  a  place  to  live. 

Most  German  cities  were  largely  destroyed. 
People  were  living  in  cellars,  boxes,  tenu. 
But   the   Germans  dldnt  put   on   controls. 
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Rents  rose  astronomically.  It  was  so  profit- 
able to  produce  rental  space  that  the  build- 
ing business  soared.  Everyone  rushed  to  bull- 
doze up  the  rubble  and  clean  the  bricks  for 
reuse.  The  cement  mixers  churned. 

In  consequence,  within  five  years  the  hous- 
ing crunch  vanished.  People  could  become 
choosy  and  rents  slipped  back. 

Cheaper  beef  Is  no  good  If  there's  no  beef 
We  found  that  out  last  August.  Still,  there 
remains  the  wistful  hope  that  If  some  bu- 
reaucrat writes  a  magic  nun^ber  on  a  price 
tab,  without  regard  to  demand,  supply  and 
production  Incentives,  the  consumer  will  l>e 
served. 

Efforts  to  fix  prices  for  everything  go  back 
41  centuries  to  the  kings  of  ancient  Sumer. 
They  probably  caused  the  invention  of 
counters  so  that  business  could  be  carried 
on  under  them. 

It  Is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that  free  prices 
remain  steady  only  as  long  as  supply  and 
demand  are  In  perfect  equilibrium.  When 
Inventories  are  drawn  down,  prices  edge  up. 
and  when  things  gather  dust  in  the  stock- 
room, cut-rate  sales  are  offered. 

These  fluctuations  distress  everyone,  but 
they  are  nature's  corrective.  For,  In  general, 
higher  prices  encourage  more  production, 
which  meets  demand,  which  softens  the 
market,  which  causes  prices  to  fall,  which 
increases  demand,  which  strengthens  prices. 

But  what  we  are  beginning  to  run  Into 
In  this  country  Is  the  phenomenon  of  short- 
ages we  never  felt  before.  In  a  time  of  hlgher- 
than-ever  personal  Incomes,  spaghetti  eaters 
upgrade  to  ground  round  and  ground-round 
eaters  go  for  sirloin. 

If  there  were  limitless  pasturage  and  limit- 
less grain  for  feed  yards,  supply  would  even- 
tually catch  up  to  demand.  But  the  numt>er 
of  head  of  cattle  you  can  carry  on  any  given 
acreage  Is  not  easily  expanded,  and  the  whole 
world  Is  bidding  for  our  grain  supplies.  So 
meat  goes  up.  To  artlflclally  hold  down  the 
price  and  thus  discourage  breeding  Is  nut- 
house economics. 

The  cheap  energy  days  are  drawing  to  a 
close  In  America.  For  years  It  was  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  policy  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  natural  gas.  So  most  of  America 
threw  away  Its  coal  shovels  and  oil  burners 
and  hurried  to  tap  Into  this  lovely  clean 
source  of  Instant  heat. 

As  the  odds  against  hitting  a  good  gas  well 
went  up  and  the  cost  of  drllUug  went  up  and 
the  price  stayed  the  same,  the  chances  for 
profitably  exploring  for  gas  went  down.  So 
wlldcattlng  languished  as  the  market  soared. 
And  now  we  have  a  gas  crunch. 

How  much  better  off  we  would  be  If  we 
had  let  the  mechanism  adjust  Itself — higher 
prices,  slower  conversion  from  more  plenti- 
ful fuels,  less  Incentive  to  waste  this  most 
versatUe  hydrocarbon  In  InefBclent  fireboxes, 
more  Incentive  to  find  new  reserves  and  a 
more  gradual  and  orderly  adjustment  to- 
ward the  Inevitable  day  when  natural  gas 
Is  gone. 

Monkeying  with  prices  seems  Irresistible  to 
Washington.  But  a  rigged  price  Is  not  the 
same  as  a  true  value.  And  value  eventu- 
ally triumphs.  The  kid  who  traded  a  $1,000 
for  two  $500  cats  staved  happy  only  until 
he  tried  to  sell  the  cats. 


FOOD  AND  ENERGY  SHORTAGES— 
THEIR  EFFECT  ON  TRADE  COOP- 
ERATION. AND  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  remarked  on  the 
Importance  of  food,  fuel,  and  foreign 
policy.  The  complexity  of  these  subjects, 
their  Interrelationships  with  one  an- 
other, and  their  growing  effect  on  all 
segments  of  the  world  economy  demand 
our  immediate  and  continuing  attention. 

In  the   Washington  Post  of  Novem- 
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ber  25.  1973,  Lester  Brown,  a  senior  fellow 
at  the  Overseas  Development  Council, 
discussed  the  far-reaching  effects  of  food 
and  energy  shortages  throughout  the 
world  Mr.  Brown'.s  article  notes  that  sig- 
nificant increase.';  In  the  price  of  petro- 
leum coupled  with  a  groT\-lng  shortage 
of  other  basic  trade  Items  tan  have  re- 
percussions that  range  from  changed 
consumption  habits  to  export  controls 
and  revised  foreign  assistance  policies. 
He  also  describes  the  potential  strains  on 
international  relationships  :n  general  and 
the  need  for  greater  and  continued  at- 
tention to  the  management  of  popula- 
tion growth. 

Mr.  President,  this  excellent  article 
also  calls  for  an  international  system  of 
food  reserves  as  a  mean^  of  coplne  with 
the  problem  of  food  scarcity.  This  is  a 
concept  which  I  will  continue  to  support 
and  encoui-age  as  a  major  element  of  any 
solution  to  the  food  and  energ>-  crisis. 

In  view  of  the  timeliness  and  scope  of 
Mr.  Brown's  discussion,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  25.   1973] 
Glass.  Gobbung:  The  World  Scarcities 
Ahead 
(By  Lester  R.  Brown) 
As   we  approach  the  final  quarter  of  this 
century,  global  scarcity  of  many  important 
resources  Is  emerging.  While  the  energy  crisis 
has  been  occupying  the  headlines,  scarcity  of 
other  resources  Is  now  apparent. 

Global  consumption  of  every  Important 
mineral  required  by  a  modern  Industrial 
economy  Is  Increasing  dramatically.  Having 
already  depleted  their  own  reserves  of  criti- 
cal raw  materials.  Industrial  countries  are 
turning  Increasingly  to  non-industrial  coun- 
tries for  supplies.  As  global  economic  growth 
continues  we  can  only  anticipate  growing 
International  competition  and  rising  prices 
for  supplies  of  many  key  resources. 

Accelerating  world  price  rises  and  frequent 
shortages  of  forest  products — lumber,  fuel 
and  newsprint — are  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  earth  Is  gradually  being  deforested. 
Shortages  of  natural  fibers,  principally  cot- 
ton and  wool,  are  helping  to  drive  up  cloth- 
ing prices.  In  the  past,  scarcity  of  natural 
fibers  has  been  offset  easily  by  increased  pro- 
duction of  man-made  fibers.  However,  the 
rising  cost  of  petroleum— a  basic  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  synthesis  of  fibers — has  severely 
reduced  that  possibility. 

Skyrocketing  food  prices  In  1973  resulted 
In  part  from  a  disturbing  long-term  trend: 
the  global  demand  for  foodstuffs  generated 
both  by  population  growth  and  aflSuence  Is 
gradually  outrunning  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  world's  farmers  and  a.shermen. 

Pood  scarcity  Is  being  accentuated  by  en- 
ergy scarcity.  Energy  is  an  Important  cost  In 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and 
the  primary  raw  material  for  the  production 
of  crucial  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  natural  gas. 
High  yield  agriculture  In  Western  Europe, 
Japan  and  the  mldwestern  United  States  de- 
pends upon  the  Intensive  use  of  energy 

In  many  nations,  population  growth  and 
economic  growth  are  rapldlv  mcreaslr-g  the 
demand  for  land  suitable  for  living  space 
and  commercial  purposes.  The  result  has 
been  soaring  land  prices  Recreational,  In- 
dustrial and  residential  uses  are  reducing  the 
land  available  for  food  production — a  dan- 
gerous trend  In  a  food-short  world  which 
has  little  unused  arable  land. 

One  essential  resource  which  Is  beginning 
to  constrain  the  expansion  of  both  agricul- 


tural and  Industrial  activity  In  substantial 
areas  of  the  world  Is  the  avallabnity  of 
rresh  w&ier.  Within  agriculture  It  Is  now  the 
prli^cipai  constraint  on  the  spread  of  the  new 
hi(iii- yielding  dwarf  wheats  In  countries 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Afghanistan.  Ii  is 
hamslrliiglng  Soviet  e.*Tort6  to  meet  expaiid- 
Ing  cor^umer  demand  for  livestock  products. 
In  many  nations  we  are  seeing  growing 
pressures  un  another  resource  on  which  eco- 
nomic activity  depends,  waste  absorptive 
capacity.  Increases  m  the  incidence  of  en- 
vironmeniaUy  induced  illnesses,  the  change 
In  oxygen  content  of  lakes  and  a  lengthen- 
ing iist  of  species  threatened  wf.,h  extinction 
are  among  the  symptoms. 

A    DOMIKO    XFTECT 

The  scarcity  characterizing  the  world 
market  for  many  important  commodities  in 
the  early  1970s  must  not  be  viewed  as  a  his- 
torical accident  or  a  temporary  situation 
which  will  shortly  vanish  It  is  the  product 
of  continuing  exponential  economic  growth 
within  the  physical  constraints  of  a  f.nlte. 
rather  small  planet.  And  If  we  are  to  deal 
with  this  problem  we  must  create  new  mech- 
anisms of  global  cooperation,  such  as  a  world 
food  reserve  and  International  management 
of  ocean  fisheries. 

We  are,  in  fact,  seeing  a  domino  effect  of 
resource  scarcity  in  operation.  A  shortage  of 
fresh  water  with  which  to  restore  strip- 
mined  areas  holds  down  the  level  of  coal 
extraction,  adding  pressures  not  only  on 
avalioble  coal  supplies  but  on  all  other 
energy  resources  as  well.  A  fall -off  In  the 
growth  of  the  world  fish  catch  raises  global 
demand  for  soybeans  In  order  to  produce 
substitute  protein  products  such  as  poultry 
Scarcity  of  cotton  ptills  cropland  needed  for 
soybean  production  Into  cotton  production. 
Intensifying  the  protein  shortage.  The  list 
of  such  extended  chains  or  networks  of  re- 
source Interdependence  Is  long. 

Economists  traditionally  have  regarded 
substitution  as  the  panacea  for  scarcity  of  a 
particular  presource.  In  today's  world,  how- 
ever, the  opportunities  for  substitution  fre- 
quently ensure  only  that  scarcity  Is  con- 
tagious. 

Scarcities  are  not  merely  national  scarcities 
affecting  a  particular  country  or  group  of 
countries;  they  are  global  scarcities.  Coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  are  dependent  on 
common  supplies  of  petroleum,  sovbeans. 
marine  protein,  copper  and  natural  fibers.  As 
the  global  economy  has  become  more  in- 
tegrated, as  a  result  of  growing  monetary 
Interdependence  and  rapidly  expanding  in- 
ternatlonlal  trade,  it  has  become  exceedingly 
difficult  for  individual  countries  to  isolate 
themselves  from  scsircltles  elsewhere. 

The  United  States,  historically  blessed 
with  relative  resource  self-sufflclency,  is  ex- 
periencing a  growing  dependence  on  im- 
ported minerals,  closely  paralleling  that  for 
energy.  Of  the  13  basic  raw  materials  re- 
quired by  a  modem  economy,  the  United 
States  in  1970  was  dependent  on  imports  for 
more  than  half  of  Its  supplies  of  six  Bv  1986 
It  is  projected  to  be  primarily  dependent  on 
Imports  for  supplies  of  nine  of  the  13  basic 
raw  materials,  Including  three  major  ones: 
bauxite,  iron  ore  and  tin. 

In  no  areas  has  American  lnterdepf:;dence 
with  the  world  been  demonstrated  more  dra- 
matically than  wltli  food.  If  there  is  any 
area  In  which  the  U.S  economy  was  believed 
to  be  invulnerable,  it  was  in  its  capacitv  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  lew-cost  food 
for  American  consumers.  But  at  present. 
American  consumers  find  that  they  must 
share  food  scarcity  w:th  consumers  in  other 
countries,  most  importantly  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  could  have 
avoided  the  politically  painful  food  price  rises 
of  early  1973  by  restricting  farm  exports,  but 
unfortunately  an  adec.uate  US  energy  sup- 
ply is  dependent  on  expar.ded  farm  exports  to 
pay  the  rapidly  rising  Unpcrt  bill. 
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Tbe  intertLAtlon&l  consequences  of  the 
growing  common  dependence  on  geogr»pb- 
Ically  concentrated,  and  often  increasingly 
scarce,  global  resources  deserve  far  more  at- 
tention than  they  have  thus  far  received. 
Resource  scarcities  are  altering  the  economic 
and  political  relationships  among  countries, 
changing  the  relative  p)OBltlon  and  Influence 
of  countries  in  the  international  hierarchy. 
A  given  country  may  And  Its  position  abrupt- 
ly strengthened  In  one  sector  of  economic 
activity  and  wealcened  In  another.  World  food 
scarcity  has  greatly  improved  the  terms  on 
which  the  United  States  makes  foodstuffs 
available  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  Its 
negotiating  position  In  the  world  energy 
economy  has  deteriorated  sharply  The  con- 
verse l3  true  for  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
highly  vulnerable  In  food  but  in  a  much  bet- 
ter position  with  energy,  which  it  produces 
In  surplus. 

Efforts  by  individual  countries  to  expand 
their  share  of  global  output,  employment 
and  wealth  are  taking  new  forms.  Linkage 
between  global  scarcities  and  Internal  policies 
affecting  economic  growth,  inflation  and  em- 
ployment are  becommg  both  more  direct 
Stresses  on  the  international  political  fabric 
are  Increasing  Cooperation  among  countries 
Is  needed  Ln  spheres  of  activity  where  none 
was  needed  before. 

Tax    COQIS'    OTHXK    SIDE 

Since  World  War  n.  the  overriding  objec- 
tive of  national  trade  policies  has  been  that 
of  expanded  access  to  markets  abroad  for  ex- 
ports. The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (OATT)  was  created  speclflcally  with 
this  in  mind.  Five  successive  rounds  of  OATT 
negotiations  since  World  War  II  have  stead- 
ily r»duce<i  tariff  barriers,  as  evidenced  by  the 
healthy  growth  In  world  trade  throughout 
the  postwar  period. 

Scarcity  Is  now  bringing  the  other  side  of 
the  international  trade  coin,  the  question  of 
access  to  supplies,  to  the  fore.  Highlighting 
this  question  is  the  disturbing  tendency  for 
countries  to  limit  exports  of  raw  materials 
Ck}untrles  are  limiting  exports  to  cope  better 
with  Internal  Inflationary  preasiires,  to  ex- 
tend the  foreign  exchange  earning  lifetime 
of  a  nonrenewable  resource,  to  Increase  the 
share  of  Indigenous  processing,  to  Improve 
exp>jrt  terms  and  to  taike  advantage  of  antic- 
ipated future  price  rises. 

Countries  with  nonrenewable  resources 
•uch  as  petroleum  and  minerals  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  themselves  at  what  rate  they 
want  to  exploit  their  resources.  Hlstorlcaily. 
when  potential  supplies  almost  always  ex- 
ceeded prospective  demand,  and  supplier 
countries  were  eager  to  marimiyj^  exports. 
this  issue  was  seldom  raised.  But  today  it  is 
a  much  more  complex  Issue 

Should  tne  growth  in  world  demand  deter- 
mine the  rate  at  which  a  given  resource  Is 
exploited  or  should  it  be  determined  by  some 
longer-term  lutemaJ  development  strategy, 
which  might  argue  for  a  much  slower  rate  of 
exploitation  and  lower  level  of  exports'? 

What  should  determine  the  rate  at  which 
Venezuela's  remaining  oil  reserves  are  ex- 
ploited—its  own  longer-term  foreign  ex- 
change needs  or  the  short-term  consump- 
tion needs  of  the  United  States?  Tbe  for- 
mer may  argue  for  a  much  lower  level  of 
pecroieum  producUon  and  export  than  the 
latter 

Exports  of  scarce  commodiUes  are  being 
Planned  or  restricted  by  a  number  of  coun- 
tries La  order  to  oope  with  Internal  Inflation- 
ary pressure*.  Bnull  has  lUmted  the  export 
of  beef  in  1973  to  levels  30  per  cent  below  the 
corresponding  month  In  1973.  Thailand,  a 
leading  world  suppUer  of  rloe.  has  b*nned 
exports  in  order  to  prevent  inordinate  price 
rises  m  Its  national  food  staple  The  United 
diates  severely  limited  the  export  of  soybeans 
this  stimmer  (the  controls  lubaequently  were 
lifted)  and  It  U  virtually  the  sole  supplier 
of  this  critical  prot«ln  resources  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 


As  lumber  prices  soar  within  the  United 
SUtee,  a  leading  exporter  of  forest  products. 
It  Is  attempting  to  negotiate  a  voluntary 
quota  for  Japan  on  Its  imports  of  U.S.  forest 
products.  This  represents  a  dramatic  turn- 
about In  U.S. -Japan  trade  relatlonahlps, 
where  the  focus  over  the  past  decade  haa 
been  on  the  negotiation  of  voluntary  quotas 
with  the  Japanese  to  limit  their  exports  of 
texuies  and  steel  to  the  United  States.  Under 
what  conditions  should  a  country  l>e  per- 
mitted to  use  trade  policy  to.  In  effect,  export 
Inflation? 

Should  a  country  be  permitted  to  deny 
others  access  to  an  indigenous  raw  material 
of  which  It  Is  the  principal  global  supplier? 
We  must  begin  to  at  least  ask  the  question 
of  how  to  cope  with  export  limitation  on 
raw  materials  which  directly  affect  the  well- 
being  of  people  throughout  the  world. 
Ouldellnee  governing  terms  of  access  to  ex- 
ternal markets  and  penalties  for  those  coun- 
tries which  fall  to  comply  have  evolved  with- 
in the  framework  of  OATT,  but  there  are  no 
such  guidelines  on  whether  or  when  a  coun- 
try should  be  permitted  to  withhold  a  given 
resource  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

KXPOBTING    PftOCXSBXD    00008 

Many  developing  countries  see  the  Im- 
proved market  outlook  for  raw  materials  as 
an  opportunity  to  substitute  exports  of  semi- 
prooeased  or  processed  raw  materials  for 
those  of  raw  materials  per  $e.  They  wish  to 
abandon  the  "hewers  of  wood,  drawers  of 
water"  role  they  have  traditionally  occu- 
pied In  the  world  economy.  Perhaps  the 
best  single  example  to  date  of  the  exer- 
cise of  newly  acquired  bargaining  power  Is 
an  agreement  between  Japan  and  Turkey. 
wherein  Japan  has  agreed  to  build  a  60.000- 
ton-per-year  ferro-chrome  ore  alloy  plant 
m  Turkey  in  exchange  for  agreement  to 
supply  a  million  tons  of  chrome  ore  over 
the  next  1 1  years. 

If  the  Shah  of  Iran  gets  his  way.  more 
and  more  of  the  oil  leaving  Iran  will  be  re- 
fined rather  than  crude  oil.  Argentina.  Brazil 
and  India  are  taking  advantage  of  the  global 
scarcity  of  cattle  hides  by  restricting  or  ban- 
ning exports,  thus  furthering  development 
of  their  domestic  leather  goods  Industry  In 
effect,  they  hope  to  shift  the  geographic 
focus  of  the  leather  goods  export  industry 
from  Italy  and  Japan  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Indonesia  is  combining  Its  favorable 
resource  situation  with  mounting  Japanese 
fears  of  pollution  at  home  to  persuade  Japa- 
nese firms  Investing  in  mineral  extraction 
to  ship  processed  ore  rather  than  crude  ore 
to  Japan. 

Poor  countrlee  eager  to  acquire  smoke- 
stacks and  the  Jobs  which  they  bring  are 
likely  to  view  their  unused  or  underused 
waste  absorptive  capacities  as  a  resource  to 
be  exploited  in  International  economic  com- 
petition, much  like  mineral  reserves  or  fertile 
farm  land. 

The  response  of  Investors  to  pollution  dif- 
ferentials among  countries  in  some  ways 
parallels  that  to  wage  differentials.  In  effect, 
firms  are  beginning  to  locate  pollution-In- 
tensive phases  of  their  operation  In  coun- 
tries with  low  f»nutlon  levels  much  as  they 
have  located  labor-intensive  aspects  of  their 
operations  in  low-wage  countries,  most 
prominently  Mexico.  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong 
Singapore  and  South  Korea  over  the  past 
decade 

COtXXCTTVX    BAaCAIMTIfa 

As  the  Industrial  countries  turn  Increas- 
ingly to  non-lndustrlal  countries  for  raw 
materials,  their  negotiating  position  Is  likely 
to  weaken  over  time,  altering  the  terms  on 
which  these  raw  materials  are  made  avail- 
able 

In  the  wake  of  the  extraordinarily  rucc«sa- 
ful.  highly  visible  coUectlve  bargaining  by 
petroleum  exporters  over  the  past  few  years. 
the  poeslbUlty  of  coUectlve  bargaining  by 
suppll«rs   of   other   raw   materials    Is    being 
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viewed  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
For  them  It  Is  a  tantalizing  model  The  pros- 
pects for  successful  collective  negotiation  by 
raw  material  exporters  are  Influenced  by  a 
number  of  factors.  Including  the  number  of 
.suppliers,  the  ability  and  willingness  to  re- 
strict supply,  the  avaUablllty  of  possible  sub- 
stitutes, alternative  sources  of  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  for  the  supplier  and  the  pos- 
sibility for  collective  bargaining  by  Importing 
countries. 

Efforts  to  bargain  collectively  fall  far  more 
often  than  they  succeed  but  oftentimes  a 
convergence  of  special  circumstances  can 
give  the  exporting  countries  the  leverage  to 
alter  the  terms  on  which  a  given  raw  mate- 
rial Ls  made  available  A  prolonged  strike  in 
the  mining  or  transport  sector  and  Inter- 
ference with  global  transport  arteries,  such 
as  blockage  of  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  severing 
of  a  strategic  rail  or  pipeline  linking  a  major 
supplier  with  world  markets,  are  but  two  of 
the  events  which  can  combine  to  strengthen 
Inadvertently  the  hands  of  exporting  cotm- 
trles. 

One  of  the  necessary,  though  far  from  suffl- 
clent,  requisites  for  effective  collective  bar- 
gaining Is  that  a  relatively  small  number  of 
coxintrles  control  most  of  the  exportable 
supplies.  Pour  poor  countries — Chile,  Peru. 
Zambia  and  Zaire — supply  most  of  the  world's 
exportable  surplus  of  copper.  Three  others — 
Malaysia.  Bolivia  and  Thailand — account  for 
70  p)er  cent  of  all  tin  entering  International 
trade  channels.  Austria.  Mexico  and  Peru  ac- 
count for  60  per  cent  of  the  exportable  sup- 
ply of  lead.  Cuba  and  New  Caledonia  have 
well  over  half  of  the  world's  known  reserves 
of  nickel.  Known  reserves  of  cobalt  are  con- 
centrated In  Zaire.  Cuba.  New  Caledonia  and 
parte  of  Asia. 

Exportable  protein  feedstuffs  are  concen- 
trated In  even  fewer  countries.  One  country, 
Peru,  supplies  most  of  the  flah  meal  entering 
the  world  market 

Exportable  supplies  of  cereals  are  con- 
trolled by  a  few  countries  North  American 
dominance  of  cereal  exports,  both  foodgralns 
and  feedgrains.  Is  even  greater  than  Middle 
Eastern  dominance  In  energy.  Not  only  is  the 
United  States  the  leading  supplier  of  wheat 
and  feedgrains,  but  it  is  now  the  leading  ex- 
porter of  rice  as  well  The  world  la  more  de- 
pendent on  North  American  food  supplies 
than  ever. 

Suppliers  of  some  raw  materials  are  cer- 
tain to  attempt  to  emulate  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  The  four 
copper  exporting  countries  are  already  doing 
so.  There  Is  concern  within  the  aluminum 
Industry  that  the  politics  of  petroleum  are 
becoming  the  politics  of  bauxite  Coffee  ex- 
porters are  now  beginning  to  bargain  col- 
lectively as  a  group  whereas  in  the  past  they 
were  dependent  on  the  willingness  of  the 
Importing  countries  to  support  prices  of 
coffee. 

While  some  poorer  nations  may  be  bene- 
fiting handsomely  from  resource  shortages, 
others  may  suffer  greatly  Global  resource 
scarcity  could  threaten  future  economic 
progress  In  those  countries  which  are  densely 
populated  and  not  blessed  with  any  of  the 
critical  raw  materials  the  rest  of  the  world 
needs. 

For  example,  a  40  per  cent  rise  in  the  world 
market  price  of  petroleum  and  cereals  could 
brtng  economic  development  to  a  near  stand- 
still m  thoee  poor  countries  dependent  on 
Imports  of  both.  The  foreign  assistance  needs 
of  resource-rich  Indonesia.  Alfj^ia  or  Brazil 
no  longer  can  be  considered  In  the  same 
light  as  those  of  Bangladesh,  India  or 
Colombia. 

AmrrrNo  unarTLEs 

Olobal  resource  scarcities  Impact  heavily 
on  economic  and  political  relationships 
among  countries,  in  part  because  they  affect 
io  directly  the  living  conditions  within  a 
given  country.  They  affect  the  very  lifestyles 
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of  people,  their  dietary  habits,  their  mode  of 
transportation.  The  level  of  protein  Intake  in 
tlie  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  are  directly  af- 
fected by  U.S.  farm  export  policy.  The  size 
of  automobiles  In  the  United  States  Is  Inevi- 
tably affected  by  production  decisions  of 
Middle  Eastern  all  couintrles.  It  is  this  dimen- 
sion of  global  resource  scarcity  that  makes 
the  terms  of  access  to  needed  resources  such 
a  politically  sensitive  Issue. 

As  global  resotirce  scarcity  makes  Itself  felt 
within  the  United  States,  it  is  generating  a 
need  to  modify  lifestyles.  As  long  as  the  re- 
siiiurces  consumed  within  the  United  States 
were  largely  indigenous,  how  much  was  con- 
samed  was  largely  an  Internal  matter,  but  as 
these  resources  come  more  and  more  from 
abroad,  others  will  have  some  say  over  the 
rate  and  terms  on  which  they  are  consumed. 

Many  of  the  technologies  embodied  In 
the  U.S  economy  evolved  In  a  situation  of 
resource  abundance,  of  seemingly  unlimited 
supplies  of  energy,  land  and  wat«r.  The  time 
has  now  come  to  re-examine  these  technolo- 
gies In  light  of  the  growing  resource  scarcity. 
For  example,  the  time  may  have  come  to  re- 
design the  transportation  system,  imposing 
limits  on  the  size  of  automobiles  and  Invest- 
ing more  in  urban  mass  transit  and  less  in 
Interstate  highways  and  urban  throughways 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  food.  Claims 
on  world  food  resources  by  the  average 
Amertcan  are  nearly  Ave  times  as  great  as 
those  of  the  average  Indian.  Nigerian  or 
Colombian.  Whether  Americans  can  continue 
to  consume  evermore  animal  protein,  as  ex- 
isting economic  projections  Indicate.  In  a 
protein  scarce  world  Is  now  problematic.  It 
may  become  necessary  for  both  economic  and 
ecological  reason.*  to  begin  to  substitute 
high-quality  vegetable  protein  for  animal 
protein  much  as  vegetable  oils  have  been 
substituted  for  animal  fats  over  the  past 
generation. 

NEZDKD :   GLOBAL  CXXSPTKATION 

Coping  with  scarcity  of  some  resources 
calls  for  specific  new  modes  of  international 
cooperation.  Growing  food  scarcity  Is  one 
•uch  need.  With  world  grain  reserves  now  far 
below  the  desirable  working  level,  and  idled 
cropland  In  the  United  States  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, a  major  stabilizing  Influence  on 
world  food  prices  has  been  lost.  Under  these 
circumstances,  an  internationally  managed 
world  food  reserve  becomes  highly  desirable 
as  a  counter  to  the  threat  of  famine  and  as 
a  source  of  assurance  and  security  to  con- 
sximers  everywhere.  Including  the  United 
States. 

In  some  Instances,  such  as  In  world  fish- 
eries, the  failure  to  cooperate  could  leave 
all  Involved  worse  off.  Unless  an  Institutional 
framework  can  be  created  within  which  to 
cooperatively  manage  oceanic  fisheries,  we 
must  face  the  prospect  of  depleted  stocks, 
declining  catches  and  soaring  seafood  prices. 
It  Is  In  this  context  that  conrumers  have  a 
direct  stake  In  the  forthcoming  U.N. -spon- 
sored Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Advancing  technology  has  brought  us  to 
the  point  where  national  efforts  to  expand 
the  supply  of  fresh  water  through  river  di- 
version or  alteration  of  rainfall  patterns  may 
have  International  If  not  global  conse- 
quences. Under  these  circumstances  we  need 
to  think  seriously  of  creating  a  supra-na- 
tional Institution  to  regulate  national  Inter- 
ventions In  the  hydrologlcal  cycle.  When 
should  a  country  be  permitted  to  increase  Its 
rainfall  at  the  expense  of  another,  If  at  all? 
Should  Individual  countries  be  permitted  to 
divert  river  flows  or  deforest  on  a  scale  which 
will  affect  the  global  climatic  system? 

Scarcity  manifested  In  rising  prices  and  In- 
tensified competition  among  countries  for 
access  to  and  control  of  resources  may  make 
continuing  global  population  growth  a  much 
more  obvious  threat  to  the  future  well-being 
and  security  of  people  everywhere  than  It  is 
today. 


One  of  the  Inevitable  consequences  of 
scarcity  and,  more  Importantly,  the  realiza- 
tion that  It  may  not  be  temporary,  Is  a  grow- 
ing doubt  as  to  whether  the  currently  pro- 
jected world  population  of  6,6  bUlLon  by  the 
end  of  the  century  will  be  considered  toler- 
able. This  In  turn  may  impart  a  new  urgency 
for  putting  on  the  demographic  brakes,  high- 
lighting the  Importance  of  the  UJJ.-spKjn- 
sored  world  population  conference,  now 
scheduled  for  Bucharest  in  August.  1974, 
tmd  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  It 
Is  Intended  to  produce. 

TaOUBUED     TXA&S     AHZAO 

The  supply  position  of  some  raw  materials 
will  undoubtedly  Improve  from  time  to  time 
in  the  years  ahead,  but  overall  the  prospect 
Is  for  continuing  scarcity.  Over  the  longer 
term,  technological  breakthroughs  may  dra- 
matically Improve  the  supply  situation.  The 
energy  crisis  may  one  day  disappear,  but  a 
technological  breakthrough  which  might 
permit  this,  such  as  the  harnessing  of  fusion 
power,  Is  not  likely  to  have  an  impact  be- 
fore 1990  at  best.  Advances  In  the  technol- 
ogy of  fl3h  farming  may  some  day  permit 
growth  In  the  supply  of  cultivated  fish  to  off- 
set the  Inevitable  decline  In  growth  Ln  the 
oceanic  catch.  But  progress  on  this  scale  al- 
most certainly  wUl  be  reserved  for  some  point 
beyond  the  current  decade,  if  It  comes  at  all. 
And  so  It  la  with  all  too  many  resotircee 
plagued  by  global  scarcity, 

How  to  cope  with  global  scarcity  must  be 
recognized  as  a  global  problem.  The  tempta- 
tion at  the  government  level  will  always  be 
to  act  m  the  national  Interest,  narrowly  de- 
fined, and  against  a  short-term  time  horizon. 
Political  leaders  often  will  be  tempted  to 
blame  other  countries  for  Inflation,  economic 
stagnation,  rising  unemployment  or  other 
Ills  deriving  from  scarcity.  All  too  often,  they 
win  be  tempted  to  use  trade  and  monetary 
policy  to  export  Inflation  and  unemployment. 

We  delude  ourselves  if  we  think  the  years 
ahead  will  be  an  easy  period  In  International 
relations.  At  best,  they  will  be  troubled  ones. 
The  complex  resource  Issues  which  must  be 
resolved,  one  way  or  another,  will  place  great 
stress  on  the  International  political  fabric. 
At  issue  is  whether  we  can  create  a  workable 
order  for  an  increasingly  Interdependent 
world. 


GLOBAL  SCARCTTIES  OF  ESSENTIAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  sobering  and  Important  arti- 
cles I  have  read  In  some  time  Is  the  piece 
■which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Wsishlng- 
ton  Post  by  Dr.  Lester  R.  Brown,  a  senior 
fellow  with  the  Overseas  Development 
Council  in  Washington.  Dr.  Brown  is  one 
of  the  world's  leading  authorities  In  the 
field  of  food  and  resource  matters. 

In  his  Sunday  article  he  Identified 
what  I  believe  may  become  the  No.  1 
global  challenge  of  the  next  10  yesirs — 
the  mounting  scarcity  of  essential 
materials.  The  hard  truth  is  that  we 
are  increasing  world  population  faster 
than  we  are  Increasing  supplies  of  food, 
fertilizer,  fuel,  forestry  products,  miner- 
als and  fresh  water.  The  shortages  with 
us  now  and  in  the  future  require  co- 
operation on  an  international  scale.  As 
Dr.  Brown  puts  It : 

At  Issue  Is  whether  we  can  create  a  work- 
able world  order  for  an  Increasingly  Inter- 
dependent world. 

I  Bisk  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Brown's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  25.   1973] 

Olobx  Gobbling:  Thx  World  ScAacmEs 

Ahzad 

( By  Lester  R.  Brown ) 

As  we  approach  the  final  quarter  of  this 
century,  global  scarcity  of  many  lmp>ortant 
resotarces  is  emerging.  'While  the  energy  crisis 
has  been  occupying  the  headlines,  scarcity  of 
other  resovirces  Is  now  apparent. 

Global  consumption  of  every  Important 
mineral  required  by  a  modem  industrial 
economy  is  Increasing  dramatically.  Having 
already  depleted  their  own  reserves  of  critical 
raw  materials,  industrial  countries  are  turn- 
ing Increasingly  to  non-lndustrlal  coimtrlee 
for  supplies.  As  global  economic  growth  con- 
tinues we  can  only  anticipate  growing  Inter- 
national competition  and  rising  prices  for 
supplies  of  many  key  resources. 

Accelerating  world  price  rises  and  frequent 
shortages  of  forest  products — lumber,  fuel 
and  newsprint — are  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  earth  Is  gradually  being  deforested. 

Shortages  of  natural  fibers,  principally  cot- 
ton and  wool,  are  helping  to  drive  up  cloth- 
ing prices.  In  the  past,  scarcity  of  natural 
fibers  has  been  offset  easily  by  Increased  pro- 
duction of  man-made  fibers  However,  the 
rising  cost  of  petroleum — a  basic  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  synthesis  of  fibers — has  severely 
reduced  that  possibility. 

Skyrocketing  food  prices  In  1973  resulted  In 
part  from  a  dlstvirbtng  long-term  trend:  the 
global  demand  for  foodstuffs  generated  both 
by  poptUatlon  growth  and  sflluence  Is  gradu- 
ally outrunning  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  world's  farmers  and  fishermen. 

Pood  scarcity  Is  being  accentuated  by 
energy  scarcity.  Energy  is  an  Important  cost 
In  the  mantifacture  of  chemical  fertUlzers. 
and  the  primary  raw  material  for  the  pro- 
duction of  crucl8U  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  nat- 
ural gas  High  yield  agriculture  in  Western 
Europe.  Japan  and  the  mldweetem  United 
States  depends  upon  the  intensive  use  of 
energy. 

In  many  nations,  peculation  growth  and 
economic  growth  are  rapidly  Increasing  the 
demand  for  land  suitable  for  living  space  and 
commercial  purposes.  The  resiilt  has  been 
soaring  land  prices.  Recreational.  Industrial 
and  residential  uses  are  reducing  the  land 
available  for  food  production — a  dangerous 
trend  In  a  food-short  world  which  has  little 
unused  arable  land. 

One  essential  resotirce  which  is  beginning 
to  constrain  the  expansion  of  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  activity  In  substantial 
areas  of  the  world  Is  the  avaUablllty  of  fresh 
water.  Within  agrlculttire  It  is  no^»'  the  prin- 
cipal constraint  on  the  spread  of  the  new 
high -yielding  dwarf  wheats  in  countries 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Afghanistan.  It  is 
hamstringing  Soviet  efforts  to  meet  expand- 
ing consumer  demand  for  livestock  products. 

In  many  nations  we  are  seeing  growing 
pressures  on  another  resource  on  which  eco- 
nomic activity  depends:  waste  absorptive 
capacity.  Increases  In  the  Incidence  of  en- 
vironmentally induced  Illnesses,  the  change 
in  oxygen  content  of  lakes  and  a  length  n- 
ing  list  of  species  threatened  with  extinction 
are  among  the  symptoms. 

A  DoiKNo  r.mcT 

The  scarcity  characterizing  the  world 
market  for  many  lmp>ortant  commodities  m 
the  early  1970s  must  not  be  viewed  as  a  his- 
torical accident  or  a  temporary  situation 
which  will  shortly  vanish.  It  Is  the  product 
of  continuing  exponential  economic  growth 
within  the  physical  constraints  of  a  fi^te. 
rather  small  planet.  And  If  we  are  to  deal 
with  this  problem  we  must  create  new 
mechanisms  of  global  cooperation,  such  as  a 
world  food  reserve  and  International  man- 
agement of  ocean  fisheries. 

We  are,  In  fact,  seeing  a  domino  effect  of 
resource  scarcity  in  op>eration.  A  shortage  of 
fresh  water  with  which  to  restore  strip-mined 
areas  hcrids  down  the  level  of  coal  extraction, 
adding  pressures  not  only  on  available  coal 
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supplies  but  on  aU  other  energy  resources  aa 
weU.  A  fall-off  tn  the  growth  of  the  world 
fish  catch  raises  global  demand  for  aoybeaiu 
In  order  to  produce  substitute  protein  prod- 
ucts such  as  poultry.  Scarcity  oX  cotton  pulls 
cropland  needed  for  soybean  production  into 
cotton  production.  Intensifying  the  protein 
shortage  The  list  of  such  extended  chains  or 
networks  of  resource  Interdependence  is  long 

Eoonomlsts  traditionally  have  regarded 
subatttutlon  as  the  panacea  for  scarcity  of  a 
particular  resource.  In  today's  world,  how- 
ever, the  opportunities  for  substitution  fre- 
quently ensure  only  that  scarcity  is  con- 
tagious. 

Scarcities  are  not  merely  naUonal  scarci- 
ties affecting  a  particular  country  or  group 
of  countriee;  they  are  global  scarcities  Coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  are  dependent  on 
common  supplies  of  petroleum,  soybeans,  ma- 
rine protein,  copper  and  natural  fibers.  As  the 
global  economy  has  become  more  Lntegratecl. 
as  a  result  of  growing  monetary  Interdepend- 
ence and  rapidly  expanding  International 
trade,  it  has  become  exceedingly  difficult  for 
Individual  countries  to  Isolate  themselves 
from  scarcities  elsewhere 

The  United  States,  historically  blessed  with 
relative  resource  selX-sufllclency.  is  experienc- 
ing a  growing  dependence  on  imported  min- 
erals, cl.'sely  paraUeUng  that  for  energy. 
Of  the  13  basic  raw  materials  required  by  a 
modern  economy,  the  United  States  la  1970 
was  dependent  on  Imports  for  more  than 
half  of  Its  supplies  of  su.  By  1085  It  Is  pro- 
jected to  be  primarily  dependent  on  Imports 
for  supplies  of  nine  of  the  13  basic  raw 
materials,  including  three  major  ones:  baux- 
ite. Iron  ore  and  tin. 

In  no  areas  has  American  interdependence 
with  the  world  been  demonstrated  more 
dramatically  than  with  food.  If  there  is  any 
area  In  which  the  U^.  economy  was  believed 
to  be  Invulnerable,  it  was  in  its  capacity  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  low -cost 
food  for  American  consumers.  But  at  pres- 
ent. American  consumers  find  that  they 
must  share  food  scarcity  with  consumers  in 
other  countries,  most  Importantly  those  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  The  United  SUtes  could 
have  avoided  the  poUtlcally  painful  food 
price  rises  of  early  1973  by  restricting  farm 
exports,  but  unfortunately  an  adequate  V3 
energy  supply  Is  dependent  on  expanded 
firm  exports  to  pay  the  rapidly  rising  Import 

The  IntemaUonal  consequences  of  the 
growing  common  dependence  on  geographi- 
cally concentrated,  and  often  Increasingly 
scarce,  global  resources  deserve  far  more  at- 
tention than  they  have  thus  far  received 
Resource  scarcities  are  altering  the  econom- 
ic  and  political  relaUonshlps  among  coun- 
tries,  changing  the  relative  poeition  and  In- 
fluence of  countries  In  the  International  hi- 
erarchy A  given  country  may  find  Its  posi- 
tion abruptly  strengthened  In  one  sector  of 
economic  actlTlty  and  weakened  In  another 
World  food  scarcity  has  sTPaUy  improved 
the  terms  on  which  the  Untied  State*  makes 
foodstuffs  avaUable  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
but  Its  negotuting  position  in  the  world 
energy  economy  has  deteriorated  sharply 
The  converse  U  true  for  the  Soviet  Union 
Which  is  highly  vulnerable  In  food  but  in  a 
much  better  position  with  energy,  which  it 
produces  in  surplus. 

Efforts  by  individual  countries  to  expand 
their  share  of  global  output,  employment  and 
wealth  are  taking  new  forms.  Unkage  be- 
tween global  scarclUes  and  Internal  policies 
affecting'  economic  growth.  Inflation  and  em- 
ployment are  becomilng  both  more  direct. 
Stresses  on  the  international  political  fabrto 
are  Increasing.  Cooperation  among  countries 
la  needed  in  spheres  of  activity  wbera  non* 
waa  needed  before 

THX  conrs  othes  bid* 
Since  World  War  n,  the  overriding  objec- 
tive of  national  trade  policies  hma  been  that 
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of  expanded  access  to  markeU  abrxsad  for  ex- 
ports. The  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  {O.^TTl  was  created  specifically  with 
this  In  mind  P!ve  successive  rounds  of  OATT 
negotlauons  since  World  War  n  have  steadUy 
reduced  tariff  barriers,  as  evidenced  by  the 
healthy  growth  in  world  trade  throughout 
the  postwar  period. 

Scarcity  is  now  bringing  the  other  side  of 
the  international  trade  ooln.  the  question  of 
access  to  supplies,  to  the  fore.  Highlighting 
thU  question  is  the  disturbing  tendency  for 
countries  to  limit  exports  of  raw  materials 
Countries  are  limiting  exports  to  oope  better 
with  Internal  inflationary  prenures.  to  ex- 
tend the  foreign  exchange  earning  lifetime  of 
a  nonrenewable  resource,  to  increase  the 
ahare  of  indigenous  processing,  to  improve 
export  terms  and  to  take  advantage  of  antici- 
pated future  price  rises. 

Countries  with  nonrenewable  resources 
such  aa  petroleum  and  minerals  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  themselves  at  what  rate  they 
want  to  exploit  their  resources.  HMorloally, 
when  potential  supplies  almost  always  ex- 
ceeded prospective  demand,  and  supplier 
countries  were  eager  to  maximize  exports, 
this  issue  was  seldom  raised.  But  today  It  is 
a  much  more  complex  Issue. 

Should  the  growth  In  world  demand  deter- 
mine the  rate  at  which  a  given  resource  Is 
exploited  or  should  It  be  determined  by  some 
longer-term  internal  development  strategy 
which  might  argue  for  a  much  slower  rate 
of  exploltauon  and  lower  level  of  exports? 

What  should  determine  the  rate  at  which 
Veneeuela's  remaining  oil  reserves  are  ex- 
ploited—its  own  longer-term  foreign  ex- 
change needs  or  the  short-term  consump- 
tion needs  of  the  United  SUtes?  The  former 
may  argue  for  a  much  lower  level  of  petro- 
leum production  and  export  than  the  latter 
Exports  of  scarce  commodities  are  being 
banned  or  restricted  by  a  number  of  coun- 
tries In  order  to  oope  with  Internal  Infla- 
tionary pressures.  Brazil  has  limited  the  ex- 
port of  beef  in  1973  to  levels  30  per  cent  be- 
low the  corresponding  month  In  1973  Thai- 
land, a  leading  world  supplier  of  nee.  has 
banned  exports  In  order  to  prevent  inordi- 
nate price  rises  in  Its  national  food  staple 
The  United  States  severely  limited  the  export 
of  soybeans  this  summer  (the  controls  subse- 
quently were  lifted)  and  It  is  virtually  the 
v-jle  supplier  of  this  critical  protein  resources 
'o  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  lumber  prices  soar  within  the  United 
States,  a  lead  tog  exporter  of  forest  producU 
It  Is  attempting  to  negotiate  a  voluntary 
quou  for  Japan  on  Its  Imports  of  U  8  forest 
prtxJucts  This  represents  a  dramatic  turn- 
about m  U  3  -Japan  trade  reUtlonshlps 
>her»  the  focus  over  the  past  decade  has 
been  on  the  negotiation  of  voluntary  quotas 
with  the  Japanese  to  limit  their  exporU  of 
textiles  and  steel  to  the  United  States  Under 
what  conditions  should  a  country  be  per- 
mitted to  use  trade  poUcy  to.  in  effect  ex- 
port Inflation? 

Should  a  country  be  permitted  to  deny  oth- 
ers access  to  an  Indigenous  raw  material  of 
which  It  is  the  principal  global  supplier?  We 
must  be^in  to  at  least  ask  the  question  of 
how  to  cope  with  export  limitations  on  raw 
materials  which  directly  affect  the  well-being 
of  people  throughout  the  world.  Guidelines 
governing  terms  of  access  to  external  markets 
and  penalties  for  thoee  countries  which  fall 
to  comply  have  evolved  wlthto  the  frame- 
work of  OATT.  but  there  are  no  such  guide- 
lines on  whether  or  when  a  countn-  should 
be  permitted  to  withhold  a  given  resource 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

sxFoamro  pbochskd  ooooa 
Many  developing  countries  see  the  Im- 
proved market  outlook  for  raw  materials  as 
an  opportunity  to  subsutute  exports  of  semi- 
processed  or  processed  raw  materials  for 
those  of  raw  materials  per  $e  They  wish  to 
abandon  the  "hewers  of  wood,  drawers  of 
water"  role  they  have  traditionally  occupied 


In  the  world  economy.  Perhaps  the  best  sin- 
gle example  to  date  of  the  exercise  of  newly 
acquired  bargalntog  power  la  an  agreement 
between  Japan  and  Turkey,  wherein  Japan 
has  agreed  to  buUd  a  50.00O-ton-per-year 
ferro-chrome  ore  alloy  plant  in  Turkey  in 
exchange  for  agreement  to  supply  a  muilon 
tons  of  chrome  ore  over  the  next  11  years 

If  the  Shah  of  Iran  gets  his  way,  more  and 
more  of  the  oil  leaving  Iran  wUl  be  refined 
rather  than  crude  oil.  Argentina.  Brazu  and 
IndU  are  taking  advantage  of  the  global 
scarcity  of  cattle  hides  by  restricting  or  ban- 
ning exports,  thus  furthering  development  of 
their  domestic  leather  goods  industry  In  ef- 
fect, they  hope  to  shift  the  geographic  focus 
of  the  leather  goods  export  Industry  from 
Italy  and  Japan  to  the  southern  hemisphere 
Indonesia  Is  combining  lU  favorable  resource 
situation  with  mounting  Japanese  fears  of 
pollution  at  home  to  persuade  Japanese 
firms  mveetlng  in  mineral  extraction  to  ship 
proc»ased  ore  rather  than  crude  ore  to  Japan 

Poor  countries  eager  to  acquire  smoke- 
stacks and  the  Jobs  which  they  bring  are 
likely  to  view  theh-  unused  or  underused 
waste  absorpuve  capacities  aa  a  resource  to 
be  exploited  in  International  economic  com- 
petition, much  like  mineral  reserves  or  fertUe 
farm  land. 

The  response  of  Investors  to  pollution  dif- 
ferentials among  countries  in  some  ways 
parallels  that  to  wage  differentials  In  effect 
firms  are  beginning  to  locate  pollution- 
Intensive  phases  of  their  operation  in  coun- 
tries with  low  pollution  levels  much  as  they 
have  located  labor-intensive  aspects  of  their 
operations  in  low-wage  countries,  most 
promlnenUy  Mexico.  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong. 
Singapore  and  South  Korea  over  the  past 
decade. 

COtXXCnTE    BAW3ADVTN0 

As  the  industrial  countries  turn  Increas- 
ingly to  non-tndustrlal  countries  for  raw 
materials,  their  negotutlng  position  is  llkelv 
to  weaken  over  time,  altering  the  terms  on 
which  these  raw  materials  are  made  avaU- 
able 

In  the  wake  of  the  extraordlnarUy  success- 
ful, highly  visible  collective  bargaining  by 
petroleum  exporters  over  the  past  few  years, 
the  possibility  of  collective  bargaining  by 
suppliers  of  other  raw  materials  Is  being 
viewed  with  more  than  ordinary  Interest.  For 
them  It  Is  a  tantalizing  model  The  prospects 
for  successful  collective  negotiation  by  raw 
material  exporters  are  Influenced  by  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  including  the  number  of  sup- 
pliers, the  ability  and  willingness  to  restrict 
supply,  the  avaUablllty  of  possible  substi- 
tutes, altemauve  sources  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings  for  the  supplier  and  the  possibility 
for  collective  bargaining  by  importing  coun- 
tries. 

Efforts  to  bargain  collectively  fall  far  more 
often  than  they  succeed  but  oftentimes  a 
convergence  of  special  circumstances  can 
give  the  exporting  countries  the  leverage  to 
alter  the  terms  on  which  a  given  raw  ma- 
terial Is  made  available.  A  prolonged  strike 
In  the  mining  or  transport  sector  and  Inter- 
ference with  global  transport  arteries,  such 
as  blockage  of  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  severing 
of  a  strategic  raU  or  pipeline  linking  a  major 
supplier  with  world  markets,  are  but  two  of 
the  events  which  can  combine  to  strengthen 
Inadvertently  the  hands  of  exporting  coun- 
tries 

One  of  the  necessary,  though  far  from  suf- 
ficient, requisites  for  effective  collective  bar- 
gaining Is  that  a  relatively  small  number  of 
countries  control  most  of  the  exportable  sup- 
plies. Pour  poor  countries— Chile.  Peru,  Zam- 
bia and  Zaire — supply  most  of  the  worlds 
exportable  surplus  of  copper.  Three  others — 
Malaysia.  Bolivia  and  ThaUand — account  for 
70  per  cent  of  all  tin  entering  International 
trade  channels.  Australia,  Mexlro  and  Peru 
account  for  90  per  cent  of  the  exportable 
•upply  of  lead  Cuba  and  New  Caledonia 
have  well  over  half  of  the  worlds  known  r»- 
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serves  of  nickel.  Known  reserves  of  cobalt 
are  concentrated  In  Zaire.  Cuba,  New  Cale- 
donia and  parts  of  Asia. 

Elxportable  protein  feedstuffs  are  concen- 
trated Ln  even  fewer  countries.  One  country. 
Peru,  supplies  most  of  the  flah  meal  entering 
the  world  market. 

Exportable  supplies  of  cereals  are  con- 
trolled by  a  few  countries.  North  American 
dominance  of  cereal  exports,  both  foodgralns 
and  feedgralns,  la  even  greater  thtm  Middle 
Eastern  dominance  in  energy.  Not  only  la  the 
United  States  the  leading  supplier  of  wheat 
and  feedgralns,  but  It  Is  now  the  leading  ex- 
porter of  rice  as  well.  The  world  Is  more  de- 
pendent on  North  American  food  supplies 
than  ever. 

Suppliers  of  some  raw  materials  are  cer- 
tain to  attempt  to  emulate  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries.  The  four 
copper  exporting  countries  are  already  doing 
so.  There  Is  concern  within  the  aluminum 
Industry  that  the  politics  of  petroleum  are 
becoming  the  politics  of  bauxite.  Coffee  ex- 
porters are  now  t>eglnnlng  to  bargain  collec- 
tively as  a  group  whereas  In  the  past  they 
were  dependent  on  the  willingness  of  the  Im- 
porting countries  to  support  prices  of  coffee. 

While  some  poorer  nations  may  be  benefit- 
ing handsomely  from  resource  shortages, 
others  may  suffer  greatly.  Global  resource 
scarcity  could  threaten  future  economic 
progress  In  those  countries  wh.ch  are  densely 
populated  and  not  blessed  with  any  of  the 
critical  raw  materials  the  rest  of  the  world 
needs. 

For  example,  a  40  per  cent  rise  In  the  world 
market  price  of  petroleum  and  cereals  could 
bring  economic  development  to  a  near  stand- 
still in  those  poor  countries  dependent  on 
Imports  of  both.  The  foreign  assistance  needs 
of  resource-rich  Indonesia,  Alger^  or  Brazil 
no  longer  can  be  considered  in  the  same  light 
as  thoee  of  Bangladesh,  India  or  Colombia. 

ATTECTINC    UTESTT  LE8 

Global  resource  scarcities  Impact  heavily 
on  economic  and  political  relationships 
among  countries,  in  part  becau^  they  affect 
so  directly  the  living  conditions  within  a 
given  country.  They  affect  the  very  llXectyles 
of  people,  their  dietary  habits,  their  mode 
of  transportation.  The  level  of  protein  Intake 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  are  directly 
affected  by  U.S.  farm  export  policy.  The  size 
of  automobiles  In  the  United  States  Is  In- 
evitably affected  by  production  decision  of 
Middle  Eastern  oil  countries.  It  Is  this  di- 
mension of  global  resource  scarcity  that 
makes  the  temri  of  access  to  needed  reeourcoe 
such  a  politically  sensitive  issue. 

As  global  resource  scarcity  makes  itself 
felt  within  the  United  States,  It  Is  generat- 
ing a  need  to  modify  lifestyles.  As  long  as 
the  resources  consumed  within  the  United 
States  were  largely  Indigenous,  how  much 
was  consumed  was  largely  an  Internal  mat- 
ter, but  as  these  resources  come  more  and 
more  from  abroad,  others  will  have  some 
say  over  the  rate  and  terms  on  which  they 
are  consumed , 

Many  of  the  technologies  embodied  In  the 
U.S.  economy  evolved  In  a  situation  of  re- 
source abundance,  of  seemingly  unlimited 
supplies  of  energy,  land  and  water.  The  time 
has  now  come  to  rc-examlne  these  tech- 
nologies m  light  of  the  growtog  resource 
scarcity.  Por  example,  the  time  may  have 
come  to  redesign  the  transportation  system, 
Imposing  limits  on  the  size  of  automobiles 
and  Investing  more  in  urban  mass  transit 
and  less  in  interstate  highways  and  urban 
through  ways. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  food. 
Claims  on  world  food  resources  by  the  aver- 
age American  are  nearly  five  times  as  great 
as  those  of  the  average  Indian.  Nigerian  or 
Colombian.  Whether  Americans  can  con- 
tinue to  consume  ever  more  animal  pro- 
tein, as  exlsttog  economic  projections  Indi- 
cate, to  a  protein  scarce  world  Is  now  proble- 


matic. It  may  become  necessary  for  both  eco- 
nomic and  ecological  reasons  to  begto  to 
substitute  hlgh-quaiuy  vegetable  proteto  for 
animal  protein  much  as  vegetable  oils  have 
been  substituted  for  animal  fate  over  the 
past  generation. 

ncxdkd:  global  coofesation 

Coping  with  scarcity  of  some  resources 
calls  for  specific  new  modes  of  iniernatlonal 
cooperation.  Growing  food  scarcity  la  one 
such  need.  With  world  grain  resenes  now 
far  below  the  desirable  working  level,  and 
Idled  cropland  in  the  United  States  rapidly 
dlsappeartog,  a  major  stabilizing  Influence 
on  world  food  prtces  has  been  lost  Under 
these  circumstances,  an  Iniernatlonally  man- 
aged world  food  reserve  becomes  highly  de-' 
slrable  as  a  counter  to  the  treat  of  famine 
and  as  a  source  of  assurance  and  security 
to  consumers  everywhere.  Including  the 
United  States. 

In  some  Instances,  such  as  In  world  fisher- 
ies, the  failure  to  cooperate  could  leave  all 
Involved  worse  off.  Unless  an  institutional 
framework  can  be  created  within  which  to 
cooperatively  manage  oceanic  fisheries,  we 
must  face  the  prospect  of  depleted  stocks, 
declining  catches  and  soartog  seafood  prices. 
It  Is  In  this  context  that  consumers  have  a 
direct  stake  to  the  forthcoming  UJI. -spon- 
sored Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 

Advanctog  technology  has  brought  us  to 
the  potot  where  national  efforts  to  expand 
the  supply  of  fresh  water  through  river  di- 
version or  alteration  of  rainfall  patterns 
may  have  international  if  not  global  conse- 
quences. Under  these  circumstances  we  need 
to  think  seriously  of  creating  a  supra-na- 
tional Institution  to  regulate  national  In- 
terventions to  the  hydrologlcal  cycle.  When 
should  a  country  be  pyermltted  to  tocrease 
Its  rainfall  at  the  expense  of  another.  If  at 
all?  Should  todlvldual  countries  be  per- 
mitted to  divert  river  flows  or  deforest  on  a 
scale  which  will  affect  the  global  climatic 
system? 

Scarcity  manifested  In  rising  prtces  and 
Intensified  competition  among  countries  for 
access  to  and  control  of  resources  may  make 
continuing  global  population  growth  a  much 
more  obvious  threat  to  the  future  well-being 
and  security  of  people  everywhere  than  It  is 
today. 

One  of  the  Inevitable  consequences  of 
scarcity  and,  more  Importantly,  the  realiza- 
tion that  It  may  not  be  temporary.  Is  a  grow- 
ing doubt  as  to  whether  the  currently  pro- 
jected world  population  of  6.5  billion  by  the 
end  of  the  century  will  be  considered  toler- 
able. This  In  turn  may  impart  a  new  tirgency 
for  putttog  on  the  demographic  brakes, 
hlghUghtlng  the  Importance  of  the  U.N.- 
sponsored  world  population  conference,  now 
scheduled  for  Bucharest  In  August,  1974,  and 
the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  It  Is  In- 
tended to  produce. 

TBOtTBLED    TZARS    AHEAD 

The  supply  poeltlon  of  some  raw  materials 
will  undoubtedly  Improve  from  time  to  time 
In  the  years  ahead,  but  overall  the  prospect 
Is  for  continuing  scarcity.  Over  the  longer 
term,  technological  breakthroughs  may  dra- 
matically Improve  the  supply  situation.  The 
energy  crisis  may  one  day  disappear,  but  a 
technological  breakthrough  which  might  per- 
mit this,  such  as  the  harnessing  of  fusion 
power,  is  not  likely  to  have  an  Impact  t)efore 
1990  at  best.  Advances  In  the  technology  of 
fish  farming  may  some  day  permit  growth  la 
the  supply  of  cultivated  fish  to  offset  the  In- 
evitable decline  In  growth  in  the  oceanic 
catch.  But  progress  on  this  scale  almost  cer- 
tainly will  be  reserved  for  some  point  beyond 
the  current  decade.  If  It  comes  at  all.  And  so 
It  Is  with  all  too  many  resources  plagued  by 
global  scarcity. 

How  to  cope  with  global  scarcity  must  be 
recognteed  as  a  global  problem.  The  tempta- 
tion at  the  governmental  level  will  always  be 
to  act  In  the  national  interest,  narrowlv  de- 


fined, and  against  a  short-term  time  horizon. 
Political  leaders  often  will  be  tempted  to 
blame  other  countries  for  Inflation,  economic 
stagnation,  rising  unemployment  or  other  Uls 
deriving  from  scarcity.  All  too  often,  they  will 
be  tempted  to  use  trade  and  monetary  policy 
to  expwrt  Inflation  and  unemployment. 

We  delude  ourselves  If  we  think  the  years 
ahead  will  be  an  easy  period  in  International 
relations.  At  best,  they  will  be  troubled  ones 
The  complex  resource  Issues  which  must  be 
resolved,  one  way  or  another,  will  place  great 
stress  on  the  totemaiional  political  fabric. 
At  issue  is  whether  we  can  create  a  workable 
world  order  for  an  tocreaslnglv  Interdepend, 
ent  world. 


TOUG.^LOO    COLLEGE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
vember is;:ue  of  Encore,  a  new  monthly 
magazine  featured  a  special  report  on 
Tougaloo  College,  a  private  mstitution 
located  in  Tougaloo,  Miss.  Tougaloo,  like 
other  black  colleges  and  universJlies  with 
financial  problems,  is  In  the  midst  of  a 
severe  financial  crisis.  Inadequate  fund- 
ing and  decreasing  student  enrollments 
threaten  the  growth  and  the  existence  of 
this  .school  that  has  devoted  over  100 
years  to  the  educational  growth  of  black 
people  not  only  m  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, but  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  articles  from  this 
special  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  others  may  be  made  aware  of 
this  fine  school,  and  the  excellent  job  it 
has  done  m  the  past  and  how  the  school 
Is  planning  to  continue  its  fine  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PSOFILE     or     TOUCAIXX) 

One  hundred  and  four  years  ago.  a  .N^is-'is- 
slppl  plantation  became  the  site  of  Tousiaioo 
College.  Considered  by  many  to  be  the  fi:: est 
Black  college  In  Mississippi.  Touglaloo  todav 
retains  many  elements  from  Its  past,  while 
offering  students  an  education  which  pre- 
pares them  tcp  deal  realistically  with  the  mod- 
ern world. 

The  consensus  Is  that  Tougaloo  provides  a 
teacher-student  relationship  not  found  at 
the  big  universities,  or  even  at  many  smaller 
schools,  and  that  this  Is  what  makes  Tou- 
galoo special.  This  supplement  Is  about  that 
relationship,  and  about  the  need  for  Black 
people  to  ensure  the  contlnutJ  growth  and 
survlvaJ  of  this  and  other  Black  coUeges, 
where  young  people  can  receive  an  educa-' 
tlon  relevant  to  the  Black  experience  In  the 
twentieth  century. 

TOTTCALOO     COLLEGX:     ElMPHASIS    ON    GROWING 

(By  Lynn  Sharpe) 

There  are  120  Black  coUeges  In  the  United 
States.  These  tostltutlon.<:  are  pe.-ennlaDy 
plagued  by  lack  of  ftinds  and  attacks  on  the 
validity  of  ihelr  existence 

P^lnding  oome«  iTom  the  government, 
foundations,  corporations,  and  the  United 
Negro  Colle«re  Pund,  which  aids  40  Black 
colleges  Each  year  the  Black  colleges  seek 
to  meet  their  projected  needs  and  each  year 
fundtog  falls  s.hcrt  The  Unlt«d  .S'ecrc  Coi- 
leee  Fund  reported  that  ojt  of  »22,3  million 
given  to  colleges  by  corporaUon^  in  1971- 
1972,  Black  colleges  received  onlv  J4  milllcn 
During  this  period,  federal  aid  to  higher 
education  totalled  M9  bllMon;  only  8170 
million  went  to  Black  ooileges 

When  White  colleges  began  to  incsrease 
their  enrollment  of  nunGrity  students  and 
hiring  of  Black  professors,  many  educators 
felt  that  Black  colleges  would  soon  'lecrme 
obsolete.   But   It   was   an   empty   fear    Black 
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students  dropped  out  of  Whlt«  coUegea.  tmd 
many  carolled  In  BlAck  colleges.  As  the  num- 
ber of  potential  Black  students  roae.  White 
schools  dldnt  have  the  funds  to  take  in 
rbeae  students,  and  in  some  caaea  they 
claimed  that  the  Black  studenu  weren't  qual- 
ified. Black  collegee.  howevor.  were  Increas- 
ing their  enrollment  and  needed  more  money 
so  they  could  help  more  students.  Se7eaty 
pwoent  of  Black  graduatCB  receive  dlplomaa 
frocn  Black  ooUeges. 

Tougaloo  oollege  Is  an  example  of  one 
Black  college  which  is  trying  to  counter  theae 
problems  cncou  feels,  that  Tougaloo  da- 
servee  a  closer  look,  not  Just  a  pat  on  the 
back,  for  what  It  has  done  for  hundreds  of 
Black  students. 

A  private  college  with  a  preaent  enrollment 
of  only  750.  Tougaloo  Is  seeking  funds  so  that 
It  can  Increase  the  number  of  its  students, 
increase  Ita  staff,  and  Improve  its  campus. 
The  emphasis  at  Tougaloo  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  to  each  young  Blacks  to  teach. 
But  today  Blacks  have  career  opportuni- 
ties in  the  fields  of  business,  law,  and  sci- 
ence which  were  unavailable  then.  Tougaloo 
has  changed  the  emphasis  of  its  cxirrlculum. 
Intern  programs  allow  students,  to  inncinn 
their  commitments  to  particular  fields.  The 
In  tensive  Summer  Study  Program,  sponsored 
by  Harvard.  Tale  and  Columbia,  glvea  Touga- 
loo students  the  chance  to  see  what  graduate 
school  Is  all  about.  The  Career-Related  Sum- 
mer Experience  provides  on-the-job  ap- 
prentloaehlp. 

Tougaloo  also  gives  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  In  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. There  Is  a  special  internship  in 
sociology,  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
participate  m  a  prograim  wherein  they  tutor 
selected  elementary  school  students  in  thalr 
homes. 

Tougaloo  has  the  repuUtlon  for  being  the 
first  Black  school  In  Mississippi.  Many  of  the 
students  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
alumni.  Many  of  the  faculty  are  alumni  who 
felt  a  commitment  to  return  to  Tougaloo  and 
help  educate  young  BlackA.  The  number  of 
Tougaloo  graduates  going  on  to  graduate 
school  has  increased,  as  has  the  number  who 
return  to  Mississippi. 

There  Is  a  strong  student-teacher  rela- 
tionship on  Tougaloo's  campus.  No  student 
la  a  number.  Special  programs  are  available 
to  help  students  with  academic,  financial 
and  social  problems.  Constant  dialogue  takes 
place  between  the  administration  and  the 
students.  President  Owens  encotirages  the 
students  to  talk  to  him  about  the  college's 
policies  or  anything  else  on  their  minds. 

Tougaloo  student*,  like  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  other  Black  colleges,  are  concerned 
about  their  education  and  the  world  they 
live  In.  Unlike  Black  student*  in  the  sUtles. 
who  were  preoccupied  with  militant  extra- 
curricular Involvements.  Black  students  to- 
day are  concerned  with  learning  skills  so 
they  csm  fulfill  their  commitments  to  the 
Black  community.  The  Black  campus  pro- 
vides the  best  education  possible  to  prepare 
them  to  face  these  commitments 

Each  year  Black  colleges  shrug  off  the 
doomsday  reports  and  continue  to  maintain 
themselves  0*1  whatever  funding  ISs available. 
^Black  college  admlnlstrationa.  profeaaors. 
and  students  realize  that  the  Black  college 
experience  I*  unique  and  necessary.  Tougaloo 
College  U  an  Important  asset  to  our  com- 
munity. It  Is  not  becoming  obsolete,  but  It 
does  need  more  of  otir  support. 

HwrotT 

What  happened  during  Tougaloo's  first 
hundred  year«:  1860-l06fl? 

1869  American  Missionary  AssocUtJon  pur- 
chasee  SOO-acre  plantation  near  Jackson 
Mlaslaslppt  and  establishes  a  training  school 

1871:  MlMlsslppl  SUte  legislature  grants 
the  institution  a  charter  under  the  title  of 
Tougaloo  University. 


187S.  Home  Mlssloaary  Society  of  the  Dls- 
clplee  of  Christ  obUlns  a  charter  for  a  school 
known  as  Southern  Christian  Institute. 

1901:  Pirst  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  pre- 
sented to  a  graduate  of  the  institution. 

IBM:  Tougaloo  College  and  Southern  Chrls- 
tlon.  Institute  merge  as  one  Institution  and 
become  Tougaloo  Southern  Christian  OoUege. 

1863:  The  Board  of  Truateea  of  the  College, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  supporting  bodlea. 
votes  to  change  name  to  Tougaloo  College. 

1984:  The  cooperative  program  between 
Tougaloo  and  Brown  University  is  established. 
with  a  grant  from  the  I^Jrd  Foundation. 

1966  Oeorge  A.  Owens  is  named  12th  Presi- 
dent of  Tougaloo  College  and  becomes  the 
first  alumnua  and  first  Negro  to  hold  the 
office  of  President. 

1969:  38%  of  Tougaloo's  Centennial  class 
admitted  to  graduate  schools  with  several 
national  honors.  34%  take  poaltlons  In  gov- 
ernment and  industry  College  launches  Cen- 
tennial Development  Pund.  Its  first  nation- 
wide appeal. 

PKzaiDaNTs  or  tougaloo  coixcgk 
Rev   Ebenezer  Tucker.  1869-1870 
Mr   A  J   Steele.  1870-1873. 
Rev.  J  K   Nutting.  1873-1875. 
Rev.  L   A.  Darling.  1875-1877 
Rev   Oeorge  S    Pope,  1877-1887 
Rev.  Prank  Q    Woodworth.  1887-1912. 
Rev    William  T   Holmes,  1913-1933. 
Mr.  Charlea  B    Austin  (Acting)    1933-1935. 
Rev  Judson  L  Croes.  1936-1945 
Dean  L.  B.  Praser  (Acting),  1945-1947. 
Dr.  Harold  C   Warren,  1947-1966. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Branch  (Acting)   1965-1956. 
Dr.  Samuel  C   Klncheloe.  1956-1960 
Dr  A  D.  Belttel,  1960-1964 
Dr.  Oeorge  A.  Owens  (Acting),  1964-1965 
Dr  Oeorge  A.  Owens  1966- 

Thx  Pikst  Hundbxd  Years 

The  Reconstruction  era  was  an  ambiguous 
time  for  Blacks  On  the  one  hand  they  wbt« 
free:  on  the  other  hand  they  were  existing 
under  de  facto  slavery  in  the  South  and  In 
some  Instances  In  the  North.  The  American 
Missionary  Association,  like  many  Northern 
abolitionist  organizations,  was  interested  In 
helping  freed  Blacks  help  themselves 
through  education. 

The  association  established  many  of  the 
Black  colleges  in  the  South.  In  1869  it  pur- 
chased a  planutlon  of  500  acres  about  three 
mUes  north  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  es- 
tablUhed  a  school  there  (in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  town  of  Tougaloo).  The  man- 
sion on  the  property  served  as  a  school  buUd- 
Ing  and  home  for  the  first  principal.  Rev 
Ebenezer  Tucker,  and  his  family.  The  buUd- 
Ing  still  stands,  but  today  it  houses  the 
business  and  administrative  offices. 

The  school's  stated  purpose  waa  "to  be 
accessible  to  aU,  Irrespective  of  their  reli- 
gious tenets,  and  conducted  on  the  moat  lib- 
eral prlnclplea  for  the  benefit  of  our  citizens 
m  general."  In  1871  the  Mlaalsalppl  state 
legislature  granted  the  Institution  a  charter 
under  the  title  of  "Tougaloo  University." 

The  norma]  department,  which  trained 
teachers  and  maintained  a  private  elemen- 
tary school,  was  supported  as  a  state  normal 
school  untU  1893,  when  Tougaloo  ceased  to 
receive  state  financial  assistance  and  ended 
Ita  formal  connection  wltix  the  Mississippi 
school  system.  The  elementary  school  was 
terminated  In  t96a.  UntU  1957.  however,  the 
high  school  department  of  Tougaloo  con- 
tlued  to  receive  textbook*  and  financing  for 
a  lunch  program  from  the  state  The  univer- 
sity offered  courw  credit  for  the  flrjt  time 
in  1897.  and  the  first  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
was  awarded  in  1901  In  accord  with  Black 
educaUonal  needs  immediately  following 
Recon«tructlon.  moat  student*  were  trained 
to  be  teachers  and  ministers. 

In  Tougaloo's  library  Is  an  unapproved. 
deUUed  history  of  the  school  that  report*  It* 


early  years  as  having  been  quite  unsettled 
ApparenUy,  many  Northern  Whites  became 
bored  by  the  Black  cause  and  It  was  difficult 
to  obtain  funds  But  the  White  ministers  a:.d 
mlaalonarlea  were  determined  to  keep  the 
school  alive,  often  going  without  necessary 
tiooks,  food,  and  medical  supplies  There  was 
a  farm,  but  it  made  only  enough  money  to 
keep  the  school  population  from  starving 
However,  In  the  1920's  the  Board  of  Home 
Mlaalon*  of  the  Congregational  Churches  be- 
came the  agent  for  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  aid  to  Tougaloo  became  a 
part  of  the  program  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches.  A  few  more  philan- 
thropic groups  and  individuals  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  school,  and  things  im- 
proved financially. 

Not  long  after  Its  Inception.  Tougaloo  be- 
gan to  get  a  reputation  as  a  hot-bed  o;  im- 
pudent Blacks  Many  White  Mlaalsslpplans 
became  upset  and  Irate,  and  a  great  debate 
evolved  as  to  what  kind  of  education  Blacks 
should  receive.  The  response  of  Tougaloo  was 
the  Blacks  should  be  educated  not  to  "know" 
their  place  but  to  "find  It." 

The  school's  philosophy  was  that  a  facul- 
ty member  or  student  was  a  citizen  and  had 
the  right  to  participate  fully  in  the  com- 
munity as  long  as  he  did  his  duties  on  cam- 
pus. A  school  president,  having  been  coun- 
seled to  cane  a  smart-alecky  student,  re- 
fused to  do  so  because  the  student  had  not 
broken  any  school  rules.  In  1938  the  choir 
chaplain  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Mlaelaeippi  chapter  of  the  NAACP.  in  the  eyes 
of  While  Mlsslaslpplatis  a  crime  worse  than 
organizing  the  Communist  party.  Under  pres- 
sures to  have  the  chaplain  fired,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  refused  to  do  so. 

In  1931.  the  Mississippi  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
SUtee  granted  full  accreditation  to  the  high 
school  department.  Tougaloo  was  the  first  In- 
stitution for  Mississippi  Black  student*  to 
receive  this  rating. 

In  1964,  the  American  Missionary  Aaaocl- 
atlon  and  the  United  ChrUtlan  Missionary 
Society.  consoUdated  the  educational  ac- 
tivities and  financial  support  of  Tougaloo 
University  and  Southern  Christian  College 
(founded  In  1875  in  Hemingway.  Mississippi) 
under  the  name  of  "Tougaloo  Southern 
Christian  College."  In  1963.  the  coUege's 
board  of  trustees  and  supporting  denomina- 
tions renamed  the  Institution  "Tougaloo  Col- 
lege" to  remove  any  suggestion  of  sectarian 
or  regional  restrictions. 

During  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties 
Tougaloo  College  became  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Mississippi  civil  rights  movement  It 
was  Tougaloo  students  who  often  led  dem- 
onstrations and  sit-ins  and  helped  fill  the 
Mississippi  Jails.  When  civil  rights  leaders 
came  through  Mississippi,  they  usually  could 
rest    and     find    comradeship    at     Tougaloo 

Stokely  Carmlchael.  and  others  often  used 
the  campus  as  headquarters  for  strategy 
meetings,  m  1970.  when  Black  students  were 
flred  upon  at  Jackson  State.  Tougaloo  stu- 
dent* went  there  to  demonstrate  their  sup- 
In  1960.  Tougaloo  celebrated  It*  lOOth  an- 
niversary. The  oollege  has  been  part  of  Mis- 
sissippi history  and  In  some  ways  has  helped 
to  shape  It.  After  100  years,  Tougaloo  etm 
Jh!'^^'V'  '^^^'^  °^  '^  rounders  to  prov  de 
^  ^?"  ^*^  •ducatlon  of  high  quaUty 
accessible   to   all   and   free   of  e^les^cS 

IJOT8VIXW— Th«  Brawxaa  of  Rtwwmo 

TOUQAiOO 

(It  was  news  In  the  sixties  when  a  Black 
educator  or  buaineaaman  took  over  the  Job 
traditionally  held  by  a  White  minister  or 
philanthropist— the  presidency  of  a  Black 
cx>llege. 
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Oeorge  Owens  was  Tougaloo  College's  first 
Black  president.  A  Tougaloo  graduate.  Owens 
dreamt  of  moving  up  through  the  corporate 
struct\ure  instead  of  the  college  bureau- 
cracy. But  In  1949.  after  a  year  as  a  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  Junloi  executive,  Owens  was 
asked  to  become  business  manager  for  Tal- 
ladega College  In  Alabama.  Six  years  later 
Owens  tiecame  Tougaloo's  business  man- 
ager. "I  felt  It  was  lime  to  pay  my  dues," 
he  recalled.  In  1964  the  board  of  trustees 
asked  him  to  serve  as  acting  president.  After 
a  year  of  searching  for  someone  with  all  of 
Owens'  qualifications,  they  appointed  Owens 
himself 

Associate  Editor  Lynn  Sharpe  Interviewed 
President  Owens  last  June.) 

Sharpx  Do  you  feel  that  the  students  have 
given  you  an  easier  time  than  they  gave  your 
White   predecessors? 

Owens.  I've  had  to  earn  the  respect  of  the 
students  here  like  anyone  else  would  have 
had  to.  In  the  beginning  there  was  the  chal- 
lenge to  old  ways  and  the  use  of  civil  rights 
tactics  against  the  administration,  which 
means  against  the  president.  I'm  not  easily 
Intimidated.  If  I  don't  agree  with  you.  I'm 
not  going  to  agree  with  you  unless  you  have 
documentation.  So  we  argued  things  out. 
No  student  was  arbitrarily  ousted.  We 
never  had  any  demonstration  or  protest  last 
more  than  24  hours  because  we  did  a  lot 
of  talking  together.  We  will  talk  and  con- 
tinue to  talk  until  we  reach  some  agree- 
ments over  the  table. 

Sharpe.  What  specifically  changed  as  a  re- 
sult of  thoee  challenges  to  your  authority? 
Owens  We  went  from  a  total  faculty-ad- 
ministrated student  Judiciary  committee  to 
a  total  student  administrated  student  Judi- 
ciary committee.  The  students  themselves 
decided  that  this  wasn't  working  effectively, 
and  they  came  up  with  the  Idea  to  have  a 
student-and-faculty-admlnlstrated  student 
Judiciary.  Students  became  full  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  of  the  faculty  commit- 
tees. The  whole  In  loco  parentis  relation- 
ship has  changed  to  adults  relating  to  adults. 
Sharpe.  What  do  you  think  you  as  a  Black 
president  have  brought  to  thta  Black  col- 
lege? 

OwxNs.  It's  hard  to  say.  I  graduated  vmder 
a  White  president  and  I  served  under  two 
as  a  business  administrator.  I  knew  thoee 
three  as  fine  men  who  did  a  good  Job  In 
their  time  When  I  came  the  times  were  dif- 
ferent. I  wasn't  here  to  prove  that  a  Black 
could  be  president  of  a  college.  We've  had 
outstanding  Black  president*  of  colleges  be- 
fore. What  I  brought  as  an  Individual  la 
what  I  would  hope  Is  very  Important. 

I  think  It  Important  to  build  quickly  a 
cadre  of  young  Black  people  who  are  skilled 
and  will  be  able  to  liberate  Black  people 
from  the  oppression  we  have  lived  under  zo 
long.  I  have  an  obligation  to  use  the  In- 
fluence that  I  have  to  really  selfishly  multi- 
ply the  number  of  hands  and  hearts  to 
help  Black  liberation.  The  more  young  peo- 
ple we  can  graduate  with  skills,  the  better 
It  Is  for  me  personally.  And  for  everyone  who 
we've  graduated  I  feel  that  we've  added 
another  strong  warrior  to  help  do  the  Job. 
I  thought  It  very  Important  that  we  have 
a  program  that  would  prepare  our  students 
for  a  new  day  of  equal  opportunity.  So  we 
set  up  a  career  counseling  and  placement 
center  We  didn't  need  a  placement  center 
when  95  percent  of  otir  students  were  go- 
ing Into  teaching.  When  Indtostry  opened  Its 
doora.  It  \ra8  important  that  Tougaloo  give 
Its  students  the  necessary  guidance.  We 
Increased  our  students  entering  graduate 
and  profe8slc»ial  schools  from  five  percent 
to  46  percent.' 

Sharpx  The  one  thing  that  Impressed  me 
about  the  stUdrfTlts  herb  was  their  expressed 
desire  t6  t*»*>bark  to  Mississippi  after  they 
have  finish**  graduate  school.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing that  yoa  returned  to  help  your  alma 
mater.  ■■•."-^  ^._ 


OwxNs.  This  Institution  helped  me  get  the 
preparation  that  I  have.  I  enjoy  this  Job. 
I  am  pleased  that  many  more  Blacks  are 
doing  the  same,  returning  to  the  South  with 
their  skills.  I  would  guess  that  right  now  20 
percent  of  the  graduates  of  Tougaloo  actually 
have  come  back.  The  five  top  administrators 
of  this  school  are  graduates  of  Tougaloo.  I 
would  estimate  that,  of  the  recent  graduates 
In  lawyers.  50  percent  who  are  from  Tougaloo 
come  back  to  the  state.  Many  of  those  going 
to  medical  school  promise  me  that  they  will 
return,  and  I  really  think  they  will. 

But  It  Is  Important  that  our  students  go 
to  other  places  as  well,  like  White  Institu- 
tions. White  kids  need  their  help  and  need 
to  see  Blacks  in  leadership-type  positions. 

Sharpe.  How  many  of  the  teachers  are 
Tougaloo  graduates? 

Owens.  We  have  a  number  of  them.  I  can 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  need  more 
money  than  we  can  offer.  I  told  the  seniors 
this  year  that  I  wanted  all  of  them  to  get 
good  and  rich  so  they  could  give  us  some 
money.  I  don't  want  to  have  to  go  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  all  the  time. 

Sharpe.  How  Is  the  school  financed? 

Owens.  Most  of  our  support  Is  from  the 
government.  We  also  get  a  percentage  of 
money  from  the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 
We  get  money  from  two  church  denomina- 
tions— United  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
Christian  (Disciples  of  Christ)  Church, 
foundations,  and  corporations,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual gifts.  We  try  to  raise  at  least  15 
percent  of  our  budget.  When  I  came  here  In 
1955  the  budget  was  $400.(XX)  a  year.  Now 
it's  about  M  million.  Our  student  body  has 
grown  from  300  in  1955  to  700.  Since  we 
have  no  endowment,  we  really  pinch  pennies. 

Sharpe.  Why  is  that? 

Owens.  People  are  not  willing  to  Invest  In 
Black  Institutions,  and  especially  a  small, 
Black  college  In  Mississippi.  I  think  the  rea- 
sons are  racist.  So  we  live  on  a  year-to-year 
basis.  We  don't  have  rich  alumni.  We  have 
to  exploit  our  faculty  and  administrators. 
Ood  has  been  good  to  us;  we  have  people 
here  who  tire  talented  and  willing  to  work 
for  the  Joy  of  seeing  young  Blacks  get  the 
necessary  skills. 

Sharpe.  Not  having  a  lot  of  money,  how- 
ever, does  not  In  this  case  mean  a  lower 
quality  in  education.  But  the  rvimor  does 
persist  that  the  only  good  education  can  be 
found  In  White  colleges. 

OwxNs.  When  you  start  looking  around 
and  seeing  where  our  Black  leaders  graduated 
from.  Black  colleges  have  more  than  a  fair 
representation — Thurgood  Marshall.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Stokely  Carmlchael,  to 
name  a  few.  If  I  recall  correctly  someone  said 
that  the  majority  of  the  Black  doctors  In 
this  country  came  out  of  Black  colleges.  If 
you  close  all  the  Black  colleges,  our  move- 
ment for  full  participation  In  this  society 
would  be  set  back  a  hundred  years.  I  think 
the  people  who  believe  and  nurture  the 
theory  that  Black  colleges  are  on  the  wane 
may  have  a  grand  design  to  weaken  us.  We 
have  the  church  and  our  Black  colleges.  An 
individual  cant  do  much;  you've  got  to 
have  groups  and  institutions. 

Sharpx.  But  doesn't  It  seem  a  bit  Ironic 
that  many  of  these  Black  colleges  have  a 
good  number  of  White  Instructors?  The  stu- 
dents here  are  very  much  aware  of  this,  and 
In  the  Interviews  I  had  many  of  them  ex- 
press resentment  about  It. 

OwzNs  My  preference  Is  for  an  Integrated 
faciUty.  I  think  that  Ifs  an  experience  that 
our  students  need  as  preparation  for  entry 
into  the  broader  world.  I  do  know  that  at 
one  time  many  of  the  White  people  who  were 
working  In  the  South  wanted  to  control  and 
maintain  their  reputations  as  White  liberals 
by  associating  themselves  with  Black  move- 
ments and  Institutions.  But  I  think  that 
Black  students  are  aware  enough  to  realize 
where  people  are  coming  from. 

Sharpe.  During  the  late  sixties  White  ool- 


leges  were  flaunting  their  numbers  of  regis- 
tered Black  students.  Many  of  them  Implied, 
obviously  In  order  to  get  more  federal  aid. 
that  their  Increased  enrollment  of  Black 
students  meant  Black  students  were  leaving 
the  South — meaning  Black  colleges  Is  this 
true? 

OWENB.  Let's  look  at  some  facts.  Ten  years 
ago  you  had  90  000  Blacks  enrolled  at  Black 
colleges.  Five  years  ago  there  were  about 
135,000.  Presently  there  ar  150,000.  It's 
projected  that  In  ten  years  250,000  Black 
students  will  be  enrolled  in  Black  collegee. 
There  are  twice  as  many  enrolled  in  White 
Institutions.  But  there  Is'  a  trick  of  statistics 
here  that  people  are  no^  aware  of  Many  of 
these  Black  students  are  dropping  out;  I 
haven't  seen  any  figures  on  how  many  Black 
students  are  graduating  from  White  Insti- 
tutions. Many  of  the  White  Institutions  set 
quotas  higher  than  they  were  going  to  main- 
tain. There  Is  no  institution  in  this  country 
that  Is  going  to  literally,  spiritually,  or  fig- 
uratively change  Its  complexion. 

Black  students  never  left  Black  colleges 
During  the  sixties  these  White  Institutions 
went  out  and  grabbed  as  many  Black  stu- 
dents as  they  could.  Often  these' schools  took 
Black  students  we  wouldn't  have,  and  if  we 
had  we  wouldn't  have  let  them  sink.  The 
pressures  at  these  schools  for  Black  students 
to  be  Black  24  hours  was  a  bit  rldlculotis. 
Black  students  have  come  to  understand 
that  on  a  Black  college  campus  you  don't 
have  to  be  super-Black 

We  are  proud  of  our  background  and  In- 
tellectual setting  In  the  sense  that  here  a 
student  can  hear  It  all.  He  is  In  close  prox- 
imity to  conservative  and  segregationist 
views.  At  the  same  time,  all  kinds  of  Black 
Idealogy  are  brought  on  campus  for  the  stu- 
dent to  examine.  Our  students  have  devel- 
oped a  sophistication  because  they  can  see 
and  hear  and  discern  for  themselves  what  Is 
Important  for  them  to  understand. 


Ladt  EIncore 

"Im  a  Mlsslsslpplan;  I  grew  up  here  I  felt 
that  I  was  given  a  great  opportunltv  here 
and  should  share  that  with  other  Blacks," 
states  Dr  Naomi  Townsend.  dean  of  academic 
affairs  at  Tougaloo  and  one  of  the  few  women 
who  are  academic  deans  of  American  coedu- 
cational colleges. 

An  alumna  of  Tougaloo  (class  of  '38).  Dr. 
Townsend  returned  to  the  coUege  In  1945  to 
teach.  "It  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  mis- 
sionary zeal.  I  could  make  money  at  other 
places,  but  here  I  could  make  a  contribu- 
tion." 

Dr.  Townsend  is  responsible  for  the  Janu- 
ary "mlnl-semester  "  at  Tougaloo.  a  three- 
week  term  during  which  Instructors  are  en- 
couraged to  develop  Innovative  teaching 
methods  for  use  diu-lng  the  regular  semester. 
"I  took  on  the  responsibility  because  I  want- 
ed the  challenge  of  seeing  some  of  my  pro- 
grams through,"  she  explained.  "I  also  want 
to  help  establish  Tougaloo's  place  In  higher 
education  in  Mississippi." 

In  1964.  when  she  graduated  from  Tou- 
galoo, Joyce  Ann  Ladner  would  not  have  be- 
lieved she  would  return  nine  years  later  as 
the  commencement  speaker  But  she  was  In 
for  a  lot  of  surprises  The  Tougaloo  National 
Alumni  Association  selected  her  as  1973's 
Alumna  of  the  Year  In  a  secret  balloting. 

After  completing  her  undergraduate  work. 
Dr.  Ladner  earned  her  masters  degree  and 
doctorate  from  Washington  University.  At 
present,  she  Is  a  professor  of  sociology  at 
Howard  University,  the  author  of  Tomorrow  s 
Tomorrow,  a  revealing  book  about  the  Black 
woman,  and  has  recently  completed  her  sec- 
ond book.  The  Death  of  White  Sociology,  a 
collection  of  essays  and  articles  on  what  Is 
right  about  Black  sociology. 

Born  In  Hattiesburg.  Mississippi,  Dr,  Lad- 
ner asserts  that  "the  20  years  I  spent  being 
socialized  by  my  family  and  the  broader 
Black  community  prior  to  entering  graduate 
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Bciiooi  Shaped  my  perception  about  life  and 
enhanced  my  ability  to  survive  In  a  society 
that  baa  not  made  sxirvlval  {or  BlacJu  easy.  " 

Alice  Walker — poet,  essayist  and  novelist — 
taught  at  Tougaloo  for  several  years.  Her 
love  for  the  students  Is  expressed  by  the 
Alice  Walker  Literary  Award,  given  each  year 
to  a  promising  young  writer  at  Tougaloo. 
Ms.  Walker  herself  attended  Spelman  Col- 
lege and  Sarah  Lawrence.  She  is  the  author 
of  several  collections  of  poetry  and  other 
works.  In  Love  and  Trouble,  her  latest  book, 
consists  of  13  short  stories  dealing  with 
Southern  Black  women  who  are  bound  to- 
gether In  terms  of  their  vulnerability,  both 
to  life  and  to  their  men.  present  or  absent. 

Encore  also  salutes  the  many  other  Touga- 
loo alumni  who  have  made  their  college 
proud. 

The  majority  of  Mississippi's  Black  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  are  graduates  of  Tougaloo. 
For  example.  Alphonso  WIUU  (summa  cum 
laude,  '73)  started  his  medical  studies  at 
the  Harvard  University  Medical  School  this 
fall  and  plans  to  return  to  Mississippi  to 
practice 

Tougaloo  has  had  more  Danforth  Scholars 
than  any  other  Southern  Black  college.  Dan- 
forth Scholars  are  given  tuition  and  a  small 
allowance  so  that  they  can  work  on  their 
graduate  degrees  Sandy  Dwayne  Martin 
I  summa  cum  laude.  '73)  wels  this  year's  Dan- 
forth Scholar  from  Tougaloo  and  he  also  ap- 
pears In  the  1973  Who's  Who  in  American 
Colleges  He  will  study  church  history  at  Un- 
ion Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 

And  last,  but  not  least.  Encore  salutes 
Tougaloo's  committed  Instructors,  who  over 
the  yeara  have  motivated  and  Inspired  their 
students. 

STTJDrNT  Lrr» 
(By  Larry  Roblnaon) 

I'm  a  native  of  OreenvUle,  MlaslsalppL,  and 
a  music  major  in  my  senior  year  at  Tougaloo 
College. 

Talented  Black  musicians  usually  attribute 
their  natural  ability  to  heredity  My  father, 
now  deceased,  was  a  Baptist  minister  who 
possessed  a  marvelous  baritone  voice.  He 
fathered  thirteen  children,  ten  by  his  flrst 
wife  and  three  by  my  mother.  My  two  broth- 
ers and  I  used  to  travel  with  our  folks 
throughout  northern  itlisstsslppl  to  churches 
where  my  father  would  preach.  I  was 
young  and  I  bated  going  on  those  trips,  but 
I've  since  learned  to  appreciate  the  foot- 
stamping,  the  shouting,  the  "amens"  in 
response  to  my  father's  preaching,  and  of 
course,  the  singing,  especially  my  father's 
singing  of    "Amazing  Grace" 

Since  the  age  of  five  I've  bad  some  kind  of 
Interest  m  music  I  would  sit  at  the  kitchen 
table  or  at  the  dresser  and  Just  peck  away. 
Once,  a  neighbor  dumped  his  old  piano  In  hu 
back  yard,  and  I  guess  that  was  the  very  flrst 
piano  I  played — by  ear.  of  course. 

Along   with   piano   playing   came   singing, 
and    In    elementary   school    I   sang   soprano, 
which   Is  how  a  lot  of  male  singers   begin 
Later  I  sang  tenor  In  a  high  school  choir. 

Remembering  my  high  school  days,  one 
thing  that  has  always  stood  out  In  my  mind 
Is  that  clubs  and  groups  meant  a  great  deal 
to  me  Our  high  school  choir  was  con- 
sidered the  best  in  the  state,  so  I  truly 
respected  the  thoughu  and  Judgments  of 
the  talented  lady  who  directed  It  She  told 
me:  "Playing  the  piano  by  ear  isn't  all  It 
takes.  UoleM  you  can  read  the  printed  page 
along  with  that  ear.  you  can't  pursue  what  is 
destined  for  you  in  the  future." 

I  had  heard  about  Tougaloo  College  and 
IM  involvement  with  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment In  the  early  sixties,  but  had  never 
given  any  thought  to  what  role  the  college 
might  pUy  In  my  life.  At  any  rate.  I  was 
fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  JackJon  one  spring  weekend  and  see  Tou- 
galoo and  for  a  short  time  grasp  the  warm 
atmoepbere  of  friendship  I  say  friendship" 
la  an  overwhelmingly  poeltive  sense  of  the 


word  because  that  Is  what  I  sensed  In  those 
few  hours  I  spent  on  campus. 

My  decision  was  made  In  favor  of  Tougaloo 
College  over  other  schools  which  would,  as  1 
saw  It.  only  give  me  financial  aid  and  a  regis- 
tration number 

I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  Institu- 
tion Is  humane:  not  Just  to  educate  social 
security  numbers,  but  to  show  concern  for 
students  as  Individuals  who  are  seeking  myr- 
iad goals  In  life.  The  fact  that  In  1869. 
43  percent  of  Tougaloo  graduates  went  on 
to  graduate  school  or  some  professional  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  may  only  be  a 
statistic  to  most  outsiders,  but  inside  one 
can  see  the  effort  of  the  administration,  fac- 
ulty, and  staff  to  help  others  help  them- 
selves to  get  those  things  that  Blacks  have 
been  deprived  of  for  centuries. 

No  Institution  Is  totally  free  as  far  as 
campus  life  Is  concerned,  but  at  Tougaloo 
each  individual  learns  to  take  responsibility. 
Students  are  treated  as  adults,  and  are  al- 
lowed coed  visitation,  fraternities,  sorori- 
ties, and  those  various  other  things  which 
give  one  "enough  rope  to  hang  or  save  your- 
self." 

I  changed  schools  for  one  semester.  This 
only  confirmed  my  devotion  to  Tougaloo. 
where  I  was  taught  to  measure  myself  not 
only  In  terms  of  grades,  but  on  the  basis  of 
my  development — what  I  would  be  capable 
of  In  the  future. 

Tougaloo  College,  along  with  two  other 
Institutions.  Is  the  founder  of  Opera  South. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  participating  In  this 
group,  as  well  as  making  choir  tour*  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  going  to  many 
auditions  and  concerts  In  this,  as  In  nxany 
ways,  Tougaloo  College  has  ser\'ed  as  an  as- 
set In  the  development  of  my  musicianship, 
character,  and  the  relationship  I  have  with 
others  on  campus.  The  Idea  of  being  a  part  of 
this  group  still  lingers  In  my  mind,  but  now 
I  must  use  my  talents  and  education  to  help 
children,  especially  Black  children,  who  have 
been  crippled  musically,  to  feel  the  beauty 
of  rag.  jazz,  blues,  soul  and  gospel  music. 

Otra  C0U.ZOCS  Mpst  Suavrvs 

(By  Edgar  Smith) 

Where  roses  bloom  In  bowers. 

And  where  the  moss  hangs  grey. 
Where  tall  the  oak  tree  towers. 
There  steals  my  heart  today 

As  every  loyal  alumnus  knows,  these  are 
the  opening  lines  of  the  Tougaloo  CoUege 
Alumni  song— a  fitting  tribute  to  the  small, 
predominantly  Black,  private  college  that 
in  1969  celebrated  Its  l(X)th  anniversary. 

A  review  of  Tougaloo's  record  of  perform- 
ance clearly  indicates  that  Its  flrst  century 
has  been  an  extremely  productive  one.  as  at- 
tested to  by  the  success  of  the  college's  grad- 
uates in  various  flelds  of  endeavor  Needless 
to  say.  this  Is  no  small  task  for  a  Black, 
private  college  In  the  state  of  Mississippi 

Having  been  invited  to  elaborate  on  the 
subject  of  "'What  Tougaloo  Means  To  Me." 
my  response  wUl  be  strictly  personal  and  spe- 
clflc  But  I  am  oonlldent  that  It  wUl  ap- 
proach the  feelings  of  numerous  graduates 
from  other  predominantly  Black  colleges 

As  a  child  growing  up  In  the  Mississippi 
Delta  In  the  pre-clvU  rights  days.  I  was 
keenly  aware  of  my  "place  "  My  education 
through  secondary  school  was  in  the  "sep- 
arate but  equal  "  system  of  that  day  In  spite 
of  the  obvious  shortcomings,  however,  that 
system  was  not  all  bad  This  might  sound 
stra'-ge  to  someone  not  familiar  with  how 
things  were  done. 

The  point  Is  that  were  certain  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  "forced  togetherness"  of  seg- 
regation roT  example,  in  my  high  school  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  encouragement 
were  given  to  individual  studenu  by  svmpa- 
Ihetlc  teachers.  These  ingredlenu  are'  lack- 
ing In  many  of  the  Northern  school  systems 
with  which  I  have  been  connected.  This  is  not 
to   Imply    that    to    achieve    these    qualities 
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schools  must  be  segregated,  but  It  does  sug- 
gest  that  the  nation's  secondary  schools 
oould  benefit  from  more  Black  Input  at  the 
teaching  and  administrative  levels. 

While  In  grammar  school  I  became  fa- 
miliar with  Tougaloo  because  our  school 
principal  was  a  proud  alumnus.  In  high 
school  my  Interest  was  heightened  by  teach- 
ers and  students,  by  visits  to  the  campus, 
aud  last  but  not  least,  by  the  mighty  Touga- 
loo College  Choir.  The  choir  Interested  me 
because  I  wanted  so  much  to  be  part  of  a 
proud  tradition  that  had  been  maintained 
through  the  years.  Thus,  this  was  the  school 
for  me. 

At  Tougaloo  I  found  a  continuation  of  the 
high  school  phenomenon  to  which  I  alluded 
earlier,  namely,  an  effort  to  give  each  stu- 
dent as  much  Individual  attention  as  pos- 
sible. This  time,  however.  It  was  on  a  more 
integrated  basis,  since  many  of  the  faculty 
members  were  White.  My  anticipated  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  to  this  situation  never 
arose.  The  obviously  sincere  interest  of  the 
entire  faculty,  coupled  with  the  warmth  of 
the  Tougaloo  conununlty.  dispelled  any  fears 
I  might  have  harbored  about  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  me  In  the  next  four  years. 

My  educational  experiences  at  Tougaloo 
gave  me  both  the  academic  background  and 
the  all-Important  encouragement  I  needed 
to  pursue  graduate  study,  as  well  as  experi- 
ences that  contributed  to  my  overall  growth 
as  a  person.  In  many  small,  subtle  ways  it 
made  me  begin  to  realise  the  worth  of  every 
human  being.  I  am  grateful  for  the  concrete 
education  I  received  at  Tougaloo — both  In 
and  out  of  the  lectiu^  halls. 

No  statement  about  a  predominantly  Black, 
Southern  college  would  be  complete  with- 
out some  expression  of  the  pitiful  financial 
state  In  which  all  such  colleges  currently  find 
themselves  Tougaloo  Is  certainly  no  excep- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  I 
can  say  with  authority  that  we  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  struggle  for  survival.  We  have 
seen  rough  days  In  the  past,  but  at  no  time 
has  the  life  of  our  beloved  college  been  more 
threatened. 

To  meet  the  money  crisis,  we  have  Intensi- 
fied our  appeals  to  the  traditional  sources  oi 
funds:  the  government,  foundations,  alumni, 
and  so  forth.  But  we  desperately  need  long- 
range  commitments  from  all  Blacks.  We. 
as  Blacks,  cannot  afford  the  Intellectual  lux- 
ury of  debating  whether  or  not  our  Institu- 
tions should  exist,  rather,  we  must  concern 
ourselves  with  assuring  their  survival.  It  Is 
indeed  appalling,  in  these  days  of  Increased 
Black  affluence,  that  our  schools  cannot  rely 
on  us  for  a  major  portion  of  their  support. 
This  situation  must  change! 

The  TougalooB  of  this  nation  must  survive 
and  hold  to  their  progran^  of  growth  smd 
productivity.  Without  these  we  lose  the  op- 
tion of  Black,  private,  higher  education  In 
the  South — a  loss  we  can  ill  afford.  If  this 
appeal  Is  interpreted  as  a  challenge  to  Blacks, 
it  will  have  achieved  its  purpose. 

Tougaloo's  BLtrxs 
(By  Lou  HoUoway) 

The  spirit  of  Tougaloo's  three-week  Jan- 
uary term  is  innovative.  During  the  1973 
January  term  I  got  Into  the  spirit  of  things 
and  offered  a  course  on  a  subject  rarely 
explored    In   academla:    The   Blues 

Books  have  been  written  on  the  blues: 
blues  artists  have  been  the  subject  of  learned 
treatises.  But,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
my  course  was  unique  In  that  not  only  ex- 
plored the  blues  of  the  past.  but.  taking  the 
blues  as  "a  mirror  refiectlng  the  Black  ex- 
perience. "  we  attempted  to  deal  with  con- 
temporary Black  experience  through  present- 
day  artists  suggested  by  the  studenu  them- 
selves. 

The  course  needed  a  title,  and  I  came  up 
with  the  weighty,  inteUectually  subversive 
JT4.  B  B.  King,  Ray  Charles.  Nina  Simone, 
Curtis  Mayfieia,  etc  I  didn't  want  to  narrow 
the  course  down   in  advance     If  It  was  to 
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be  really  Innovative,  with  all  the  freedom 
implied  In  that  term,  the  students  would 
have  to  decide  for  themselves  on  what  to 
emphasize. 

I  wrote  a  course  description  and  a  ra- 
tionale (a  proposal  for  the  course  which 
must  be  approved  before  it  can  be  put  into 
the  curriculum),  In  which  I  advocated  the 
peaceful  coexistence  of  the  three  B's  (Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahms)  with  the  three  B'b  (B. 
B.  King  and  Blues) .  No  overthrow  of  tradi- 
tional music  was  Implied,  but  just  as  classical 
music  represented  the  aspirations  of  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  century  European  civ- 
ilization, the  blues  represent.  In  the  words 
of  Ralph  Ellison: 

.  .  .  the  heritage  of  a  people  who  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  could  not  celebrate  birth  or 
dignify  death,  and  whose  need  to  live,  despite 
the  dehumanizing  pressures  of  slavery,  de- 
veloped an  endless  capacity  for  laughing  at 
their  painful  experiences. 

I  reasoned  that  culture  which  relates  to 
the  Black  experience  is  entitled  to  a  niche 
in  our  school  as  secure  as  that  occupied  by 
the  culture  of  White  society  I  was  deter- 
mined to  legitimize  the  blues  in  academla. 

The  course  was  approved  and  got  under- 
way. After  the  second  class  we  had  twenty- 
flve  regulars  and  nine  or  ten  visitors  attend- 
ing two  hours  a  day,  four  days  a  week,  for 
two  weeks.  It  didn't  take  long  for  the  stu- 
dents to  narrow  down  the  subject  matter: 
they  zoomed  right  In  on  B.  B.  King. 

Relating  to  King  as  a  Mlsslsslpplan.  as  one 
whose  own  experiences  must  be  close  to 
theirs,  students  referred  to  King  as  their 
"home-boy."  With  lnten.se  concentration, 
they  focused  on  his  lyrics,  pulling  out  his 
message  and  analyzing  Its  relationship  to 
Black  life,  past  and  present. 

Needless  to  say.  the  course  was  a  success. 
It  was  discussed  on  campus;  It  was  recom- 
mended in  the  student  newspaper  for  Its 
approach  and  content.  Students  who  at- 
tended classes  Indicated  that  they  htid  ac- 
quired not  only  a  deeper  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  music  they  listened  to 
every  day.  but  a  feeling  for  the  Importance 
of  Black  music  as  It  relates  meaningfully 
to  the  Black  experience— to  their  own  lives. 

Rob  Roblln  of  WLBT-TV.  Jackson's  NBC 
affiliate,  happened  to  see  the  course  an- 
nouncement and  did  a  three -minute  story  on 
It  which  ran  on  several  Mississippi  news 
programs.  NBC  picked  up  the  story  and  dis- 
tributed It  nationwide,  adding  an  editorial 
which  praised  Tougaloo  for  offering  such  a 
course.  Roger  Wood  of  NBC  In  New  York 
received  numerous  Inquiries  from  other  col- 
leges on  how  other  courses  dealing  with  such 
nontradltlonal  subject  matter  could  be  Im- 
plemented. 

As  the  end  of  the  course  drew  near,  the 
class  became  aware  that  its  analysis  of  B.  B. 
King's  work  had  Impressed  us  all  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  very  Important  artist 
Indeed.  I  suggested  that  we  carry  otir  project 
one  step  further  by  awarding  King  the  hon- 
or accorded  many  people  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  an  institution 
of  learning:  an  honorary  degree. 

Both  the  class  and  the  Committee  on  Hon- 
orary Degrees  gave  my  proposal  their  unani- 
mous approval,  and  the  May  4  Issue  of  the 
student  newspaper  was  headlined:  ""Tougaloo 
Now  Has  a  King!  B.  B.  King  In  TC  Class 
of  '73. " 

Although  the  degree  was  awarded  at  the 
end  of  the  spring,  1973  term,  because  of 
King's  unavailability  at  that  time  the  pres- 
entation ceremony  did  not  take  place  until 
September  30.  This  was  an  advantage,  for  a 
Spring  presentation  would  have  taken  place 
at  the  commencement  ceremony,  attended 
mostly  by  graduates  The  fall  ceremony  was 
attended  by  the  entlre^  student  body  of  760, 
an  Indication  of  the  seriousness  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  students  for  the  course,  the  man, 
and  the  message. 

Hopefully,  the  curriculum  committee  will 
now  approve  my  proposal  for  a  full-semester 


course,  B.  B.  King.  Blues,  and  the  Black  Ex- 
perience. And,  hopefully,  other  Black  col- 
leges, recognizing  the  Importance  of  con- 
temporary Black  music  as  a  measure  of  our 
experience,  past  and  present,  wUl  foUow 
Tougaloo's  lead. 

Alliance  fob  OppoRTUNrrr 
(By  Donald  E.  Cooper) 

The  "Tougaloo  Community,"  as  defined  by 
the  college's  president.  George  A.  Owens,  en- 
compasses not  only  students,  alumni,  faculty, 
and  administrators,  but  also  Individuals  and 
organizations  actively  working  to  assist  the 
college.  General  Poods  was  welcomed  Into 
this  community  a  little  less  than  two  years 
ago  with  a  healthy  mixture  of  hope  and 
skepticism. 

Our  Involvement  vrith  Tougaloo  was  trig- 
gered by  the  corporation's  long-standing  ob- 
jective of  expanding  opportunities  for  Black 
and  minority  groups.  While  several  programs 
involving  corporate  donations  were  under 
way,  a  number  o'  us  felt  that  a  good  means 
to  accomplish  our  objective  would  be  the 
utilization,  by  the  college,  of  the  skills  pos- 
sessed' by  the  people  In  the  corporation. 

The  first  and  very  critical  step  was  to  de- 
termine how  the  needs  of  the  college  could 
be  matched  up  with  the  resources  of  the 
firm.  Tougaloo  Vice-President  A.A.  Branch 
and  Professor  Larry  Morse  of  the  Economics 
Department,  among  majiy  others,  were  par- 
tlcTilarly  helpful  during  this  somewhat  grop- 
ing stage  of  the  relationship.  After  several 
months  of  discussion  we  agreed  that  the  pri- 
mary objective  would  be  to  "build  an  aware- 
ness among  students,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
trators that  business  offers  a  challenging  and 
rewarding  career  option  to  Blacks  "  There 
were  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  selection 
of  this  overall  objective 

First,  until  recently  business  was.  In  gen- 
eraj,  not  a  viable  career  option  for  Blacks  In 
the  South.  As  a  result,  few  students  ca.Tie  to 
Tougaloo  with  an  inclination  towards  busi- 
ness as  a  career,  and  few  companies  came  to 
the  campus  to  recruit. 

Second,  in  the  past  the  majority  of  Touga- 
loo graduates  have  gone  Into  teaching.  How- 
ever, the  demands  for  teachers  has  fallen  off 
In  recent  years,  creating  a  problem  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  enter  teaching  right  after 
graduation. 

Third,  and  most  Important,  businesses  are 
now  looking  for  Blacks  to  fill  managerial 
level  positions. 

We  agreed  on  two  operating  principles. 
First,  a  long-term  commitment  by  General 
Poods  to  Tougaloo  was  essential  A  one-shot 
approach  would  be  a  mutual  waste  of  time; 
several  years  were  needed  to  maintain  an 
effective,  ongoing  program  Second,  we  agreed 
that  the  Initial  year  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  "building  and  ieaj-nlng"  year:  despite 
our  best  efforts,  there  were  probably  going  to 
be  mistakes. 

A  Co-op  Program  and  a  Seminar  Program 
were  the  major  means  selected  to  achieve  the 
overall  objective  of  building  an  awareness 
and  understanding  of  business. 

The  Co-op  Program  was  a  real  first  for 
both  Tougaloo  and  those  of  us  from  General 
Poods  who  set  it  up.  Open  to  all  students 
who  have  completed  four  semesters  at  Touga- 
loo, It  consists  of  a  six-month  period  during 
which  the  students  work  at  General  Poods 
on  a  full-time  basis.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
a  report  containing  a  formal  evaluation  of 
their  work  Is  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
faculty  advisor. 

Currently,  there  are  three  co-op  positions 
available:  one  in  Marketing,  one  In  Tech- 
nical Research,  and  one  In  Marketing  Re- 
search. Initial  difficulties  In  recruiting  stu- 
dents were  overcome  as  students  became 
familiar  with  and  Interested  in  the  program, 
and  as  student  Interest  increases  on  a  long- 
term  basis  we  hope  to  expand  the  niunber  of 
co-op  positions. 

The  first  participants  in  the  Co-op  Pro- 
gram have  done  well.  Several  have  graduated 


and  have  either  entered  the  business  world 
or  continued  their  postgraduate  studies  with 
a  business  orientation. 

To  date,  the  Seminar  Program  has  been 
Implemented  twice  at  Tougaloo.  with  plana 
for  more  seminars  In  the  future.  Each 
seminar  lasts  four  days  and  involves  approxi- 
mately fifteen  people  from  General  Poods 
who  spend  one  or  two  days  apiece  on  the 
campus. 

The  seminars  center  around  case  discus- 
sions led  by  separate  two-man  teams  In 
selected  classes.  Each  case  relates.  In  a  gen- 
eral way.  to  the  particular  subject  matter 
being  discussed  In  the  class.  The  students 
are  Involved  in  the  development  of  solutions 
to  the  kinds  of  problems  with  which  we 
deal.  The  cases  are  sent  to  the  students  a 
week  ahead  of  time  so  they  can  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  key  Issues. 

We've  received  pood  feedback  from  the 
students  on  these  seminars  and  some  excel- 
lent suggestions  on  how  we  can  improve 
them  In  the  future.  In  addition,  the  Seminar 
Program  provides  us  with  the  opportunity 
for  Informal  discussions  with  the  students 
while  we're  on  campus.  Several  of  our  Black 
managers  have  been  particularly  effective  in 
this  area. 

The  three -week  January  term  Is  also  a  good 
opportunity  to  expose  some  of  the  students 
to  business.  This  past  January,  three  stu- 
dents spent  the  term  in  our  Tech  Research 
labs  working  on  carefully  structure  projects. 
In  addition,  two  of  our  people  spent  several 
days  on  the  campus  coaching  students  In  in- 
terviewing techniques  In  the  future  we  plan 
to  expand  our  January  term  activities. 

We've  had  a  number  of  other  activities 
with  Tougaloo  ranging  from  instructions 
on  how  to  conduct  ldea-penerat;ng  sessions 
to  a  research  prant.  All  In  all.  we  feel  that  by 
working  closely  together  we  have  begun  to 
make  real  progress  towards  Increasing  the 
awareness  of  business  as  a  viable  career 
option. 

Tougaloo's  Special  Programs 
Special  programs  are  Important  to  the  col- 
lege community.  They  provide  extra  funds, 
and  both  help  the  staff  and  allow  the  college 
staff  to  sennce  segments  of  the  community, 
such  as  residents  of  the  Choctaw  Indian  Res- 
ervation. Tougaloo  also  has  programs  that  al- 
low students  to  obtain  extra  help  m  their 
studies  or  expand  their  experience  in  certain 
fields.  There  are  ;:ormal  departmental  pro- 
grams such  as  the  French  and  African  studies 
programs,  and  a  Career  Counseling  program. 
headed  by  Vice-President  A  A  Branch  which 
helps  a  student  if  he  wants  to  work  for  a 
corporation. 

team   counseling 

This  program,  started  In  January  1972,  of- 
fers tutorial  and  counseling  sen-Ices  to  ac- 
knowledged "underachlevers"  referred  by 
public  schools  In  Jackson.  Mississippi  The 
tutors — mainly  students  from  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege, some  from  Jackson  State  College— are 
supervised  by  Mrs  Jacqueline  Dedeauz  "The 
kids  are  committed.  They  find  that  they  are 
not  only  in  a  teaching  position,  but  also  In  a 
learning  position." 

After  fotu-  weeks  of  training,  the  tutors,  in 
teams  of  two,  visit  the  students'  homes. 
"They  soon  learn,"  said  M.'-s  Dedeaux,  "that 
they  aren't  just  visiting  teachers" 

Often  the  teams  find  that  it  is  not  the  stu- 
dent's mind  that  must  be  modified,  but  his 
environment.  They  have  helped  families  get 
proper  clothing,  proper  medical  care,  and 
legal  help.  For  such  work,  they  receive  $50  a 
month,  and  the  warm  appreciation  of  par- 
ents, children  and  teachers 

PREHF.A1TH      PROCRANS 

Mississippi  desF>erately  needs  doctors  who 
are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  th  state's 
Blacks  Indians  and  poor  Tougaloo  has  toitl- 
Rted  a  strong  program  to  recruit  Black  stu- 
dents for  the  health  field.  "Once  we  get  these 
students  interested  In  the  health  field," 
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Dr.  RlcbArd  McOlnnls,  assocUte  professor  of 
cbamistry  at  Tougaloo.  "we  work  oa  getting 
them  committed  to  coming  back  to  Mis* 
slaslppL" 

To  complement  tbe  school's  academic  pro- 
gram, tbere  Is  a  Pre-Health  Club,  funded  by 
the  Macy  Foundation  of  New  York.  The  club 
sponsors  seminars  and  field  trips  to  broaden 
the  students'  knowledge  about  medicine. 
Doctors  from  all  over  the  country  come  in 
and  speak  Also  available  are  summer  pro- 
^raxn.s  More  participants  In  the  Harvard 
Health  CsLTeers  Summer  Program  have  coma 
from  Tougaloo  than  from  any  other  college 
In  the  country.  However,  students  are  en- 
couraged to  work  in  thetr  home  towns  when 
possible.  In  1972.  Tougaloo  began  its  own 
summer  program  in  cooperation  with  doc- 
tors In  Jackson  as  well  as  throughout  th« 
state.  The  students  earn  tLlOO  for  this  work. 
"Through  ail  the  extra  effort  we  put  into 
this  program,  "  said  Dr.  McOlnnls.  "we  are 
able  to  change  students'  attitudes  about  the 
health  field,  help  them  get  financial  aid  so 
that  they  can  study,  and  place  all  of  them  in 
some  summer  program  or  medical  school 
when  the  time  comes" 

Madison  County  Project.  In  an  efTort  to 
develop  a  stronger  relationship  with  the 
comnaunlty.  Tougaloo  initiated  the  Madison 
County  Project  In  1972.  The  project's  main 
focus  is  to  encourage  students  to  become 
Involved  with  the  community  and  to  help 
the  college  and  the  community  and  get  first- 
hand experience. 

Trio  Program.  "We  want  to  help  you  help 
yourself."  Is  the  Trio  Program's  motto.  The 
program  Is  called  Trio  because  It  consists  of 
three  separate  government-funded  pro- 
grams. 

Talent  Search  Is  a  guidance  program  that 
covers  a  large  geographical  area  and  serves 
Junior  high  and  high  school  students  as  well 
as  adults.  It  helps  veterans  to  obtain  their 
benefits,  students  to  get  into  trade  schools, 
and  adults  to  earn  their  high  school  diplo- 
mas. 

Upward  Bound — a  pre-coUege  cultural 
enrichment  program — Is  designed  to  help 
high  school  students  make  the  transition 
from  high  school  to  college,  through  on- 
campus  residential  sessions  during  the  sum- 
mer and  followup  sessions  during  the  school 
year. 

The  program  also  helps  students  choose  a 
college  and  obtain  necessary  financial  aid. 
"We  don't  encourage  the  students  to  come 
to  Tougaloo.  because  it  Is  more  expensive 
than  the  state  school  or  the  Junior  colleges." 
says  Elijah  Slaughter,  director  of  the  Trio 
Program.  "But  Tougaloo  ia  dedicated  to  help- 
ing students,  as  atte8t«d  to  by  the  fact  that 
over  80  percent  of  the  student  body  here 
receives  financial  aid  and  a  large  number  of 
the  students  have  come  through  the  Trio 
Program." 

Special  Services  assists  Tougaloo  students 
who  need  special  help  to  stay  In  college  It 
offers  a  modified  curriculum,  social  counsel- 
ing, and  tutorial  servlcea.  Mrs.  Alice  Ander- 
son, a  SpeclsJ  Services  counselor.  Is  con- 
vinced the  program  Is  a  success  "I  can't  help 
but  think  of  Doris  Clay  when  I'm  asked  about 
the  program.  This  shy  girl,  who  had  very 
little  confidence  In  her  ability  when  she 
started,  is  now  completing  her  four-year  col- 
lege program  In  three  years — and  with 
honors! " 

Tougaloo's  president,  Oeorge  Owens,  sums 
up  the  special  programj  at  the  college  this 
way:  "Tougaloo  Is  about  helping  a  student 
survive  In  thl«  world." 

Fsoic  A  Bi^cK  PnwprcTTVE 
(By  Jamea  M,  Pool) 
As  part  of  a  predominately  Black  college. 
Tougaloo's  Department  of  Afro-Amerloan 
Studies  waa  never  intended,  from  Ita  mc«p- 
tlon.  to  be  autoiiomous.  Ita  plan  Is  to  be 
tnterdlsclpUnary.  merging  Inconspicuously 
Into  the  total  itructure  of  the  small  college. 


offering  the  student  who  U  Interested  an 
added  perspective,  not  to  the  exclusion  of, 
but  supplementary  to,  the  tradlUonal  dl«ci- 
pllnes. 

Nor  can  Tougaloo's  program  In  any  way  be 
considered  merely  a  sop  to  appease  ouiitant 
students.  Although  the  Department  of  Afro- 
American  Studies  did  grow  originally  out  of 
student  demands,  the  students  do  not  feel 
bound  to  remind  the  teachers  of  this  fact. 
This  la  due  to  the  depth  and  scope  of  Its 
program;  contrary  to  the  practice  at  many 
schools.  Tougaloo's  Afro-Amerlc*n  studies 
are  not  merely  a  scatter-shoc  accumulation 
of  courses. 

Set  up  In  1909.  the  department  offers  a 
student  the  chance  to  major  in  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies  through  a  systematic  program 
of  Interrelated  courses,  which  develop  not 
only  an  In-depth  knowledge  of  African  and 
Afro-American  people,  but  a  body  of  skills 
with  which  the  student  can  continue  his 
studies. 

Thus,  the  major  In  Afro-American  studies 
offers  an  Interdi visional  concentration,  or  a 
concentration  in  either  the  Social  Sciences 
Division  or  Humanities  Division,  Courses  in 
these  areas  explore  the  literature,  language, 
philosophy,  religion,  art,  music,  and  dance  of 
the  African  and  Afro- American,  as  well  as 
the  depth  and  range  of  experiences,  social 
situations,  cultures,  and  economic  and  polit- 
ical positions  of  Africans  and  Afro-Ameri- 
cans— all  this  against  a  background  of  hu- 
manities and  social  science  sklUs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  student  is  provided  with  seminars 
and  independent  study  opportunities  so  that 
he  can  do  original  research  on  bis  own.  This 
allows  him  to  bring  together  insights  from 
many  disciplines,  while  helping  to  correct  the 
biased  scholarship  which  In  the  past  has 
affected  this  field  of  study 

The  department  is  staffed  by  Blacks  and 
non-Blacks,  none  of  whom  has  changed  hla 
professorial  status;  l.e  ,  a  professor  of  E^ngllsh 
retains  his  position  In  the  English  Depart- 
ment, and  simply  teaches,  in  addition  to  his 
assigned  courses  In  the  traditional  discipline, 
courses  whose  scope  Includes  or  centers  on 
the  Black  experience.  Instructors  who  are 
Invited  to  span  two  areas  In  this  manner 
have  done  extensive  researh  In  the  Black  ex- 
perience beyond  their  preparation  in  their 
traditional  major  area. 

Por  example,  the  Instructor  of  a  course  In 
African  Literature  at  Tougaloo  Is  a  non- 
Black  with  a  PhD  In  English  from  Notre 
Dame.  I  doubt  that  there  are  too  many  pro- 
fessors who  have  researched  this  area  more 
thoroughly  than  the  professor  In  question, 
even  to  the  extent  of  exploring  works  not  yet 
published  In  this  country,  and  others  that 
require  translation  from  a  foreign  language. 
This  suggests  that  T'ougaloo's  Department  of 
Afro-American  Studies  Is  attempting  to  add 
another  dimension  to  the  student's  knowl- 
edge 

African  Literature  may  only  be  taken  by 
upper-level  students;  a  Junior  or  senior  will 
already  have  studied.  In  his  sophomore  year, 
Shakespeare,  Kmermon,  Dante,  Wright,  Bald- 
win. Ellison  and  others.  He  can  then  broad- 
en his  perspective  by  being  able  to  place  In 
Juxtaposition  with  the  above-mentioned 
writers  ruch  artists  as  Acbebe,  Dtop  and 
Choonara. 

The  sequence  of  courses  In  Afro-American 
studies  has  been  carefully  planned  with  all 
the  for«(olnc  goals  in  mind.  The  freahman 
who  expreent  an  interest  in  majoring  in 
Afro-American  studlea  Is  advised  to  combine 
them  with  one  of  the  traditional  disciplines 
He  will.  In  most  cases,  decide  on  hla  major 
before  he  completes  his  sophomore  year. 
With  this  In  mind,  the  student  takes  his 
basic  skills  courses,  required  of  all  student* 
In  the  college,  along  with  an  Introductory 
course  In  Afro-American  studies.  Thu  In- 
troductory course  Ls  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  what  la  looeely  called  the 


"Black  experience" — the  African  heritage  and 
Afro- American  experience. 

In  his  sophomore  year  the  Afro-American 
studies  major.  In  addition  to  courses  in  his 
co-major,  takes  Afro-American  Literature,  a 
survey  of  the  major  Black  writers  from  1760 
to  the  present,  either  Afro-American  mualo 
or  art,  and  either  philosophy  of  Black  Amer- 
icans or  Black  religion.  In  his  Junior  year  the 
major  takes  Black  history,  and  either  eco- 
nomics or  politics  of  Afro-Americans,  or  the 
sociology  of  racism. 

The  senior  major  takes  anthropology  (Peo- 
ples of  Africa)  and  a  senior  seminar,  in  which 
he  writes  a  major  paper  bringing  together 
his  two  chosen  disciplines.  For  example,  the 
student  having  a  co-major  In  p>olltical  sci- 
ence Afro-American  studies  may.  after  a  pe- 
riod of  collecting  data,  write  a  paper  dis- 
cussing the  Black  vote  In  a  seleKrted  area  of 
Mississippi.  Also,  the  senior  major  is  re- 
quired to  take  a  comprehensive  examination 
drawn  up  by  all  professors  who  have  taught 
courses  in  the  Afro-American  studies  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  these  required  courses, 
students  may  elect  in-depth  author  courses 
on  Richard  Wright  and  James  Baldwin,  and 
other  courses  dealing  with  the  Black  expe- 
rience, such  as  African  literature.  African 
politics,  and  the  Afro- American  In  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Tougaloo  has  graduated  seven  students 
with  combined  degrees  In  Afro-American 
studies  and  either  economics,  political  sci- 
ence, history,  or  psychology.  All  seven  are  In 
graduate  schools,  continuing  their  work  in 
their  traditional  disciplines  from  a  Black 
perspective. 


GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  as 
we  know,  genocide  Is  the  systematic,  or- 
ganized planned  extermination  of  an  en- 
tire people  by  murder.  It  has  been  prac- 
ticed throughout  the  siges,  and  never 
with  greater  or  grimmer  ferocity  than 
in  this  century  when  Adolph  Hitler  di- 
rected the  systematic  murder  of  more 
than  8  mUlion  Jews  and  2  million  Poles. 

The  Convention  on  Genocide  was  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 9.  1948,  and  signed  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States  on  December  11.  1948. 

On  June  16,  1949,  President  Truman 
submitted  the  Genocide  Convention  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification.  It  was  Im- 
mediately referred  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
sidered the  convention  on  January  23. 
1950.  In  the  intervening  years,  there  has 
been  neither  explanation  nor  excuse 
from  the  committee  on  its  failure  to  act. 

One  historical  fact  should  be  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  the  Senate,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  administration.  On 
January  23,  1950,  the  State  Department 
sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
as  its  advocate  in  behalf  of  ratification, 
a  most  articulate  and  persuasive  spokes- 
man, the  then  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State — Dean  Rusk. 

Secretary  Rusk's  case  for  ratification 
was  compelling  in  1950.  In  1973  it  Is  Ir- 
refutable. 

It  is  a  cruel  paradox  as  well  as  a  na- 
tional disgrace  that  the  United  States, 
which  has  proved  conclusively  to  the 
world  the  practical  effectiveness  of  our 
own  Bill  of  Rights,  must  hang  our  na- 
tional head  In  shame  at  our  irresponsi- 
ble unwiDlngness  to  lead  the  fight  for 
the  establishment  of  basic  human  rights 
for  ail  men. 
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The  fundamental  human  protection 
guaranteed  by  the  (3enocide  Covenant,  to 
prevent  the  organized  destruction  of  hu- 
man beings  on  racial,  religious,  or  cul- 
tural grounds,  remains  unratified  by  this 
Senate. 

The  responsibility  cannot  be  placed 
with  others.  We  cannot  criticize  the 
usual  whipping  boys;  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Executive,  the  House.  The  Sen- 
ate and  each  of  us  as  Senators  must 
accept  indi'iidual  responsibility  for  our 
collective  failure  to  act.  The  time  is  here 
for  this  Senate  to  fulfill  our  pledge  to  all 
Americans,  to  the  Unite*  Natiorus,  and  to 
all  humanity  by  moving  Immediately  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


ATTENTION  TO  FUTURE  WORLD 
FOOD  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
enter  a  time  of  year  traditionally  devoted 
to  Thanksgiving,  holidays,  and  celebra- 
tion, it  Is  important  that  we  take  some 
time  to  consider  the  sobering  thoughts 
on  world  food  supply.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  take  stock  of  future  food  sup- 
plies, or  future  holiday  celebrations  may 
be  bleak  and  barren. 

In  an  article  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  November  23.  Mr.  Stephen  Rosenfeld 
discussed  the  critical  subject  of  world 
food  supply.  Mr.  Rosenfeld  makes  sev- 
eral important  points,  among  them  the 
fact  that  even  though  grain  production 
has  Increased  this  year,  population 
growth  rates  over  the  same  period  have 
negated  the  net  effect  of  that  Increase. 
He  goes  on  to  note  that  increases  in  pro- 
duction are  very  much  dependent  upon 
weather  conditions  and  technical  input 
and  that  current  projections  for  in- 
creased production  next  year  will  do  lit- 
tle more  than  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  use 
of  our  reserves  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  critical  con- 
cerns that  have  been  stated  before  and 
must  be  stated  again.  The  adequacy  of 
world  food  supply  and  our  efforts  to  ar- 
rive at  solutions  to  this  problem  are  a 
subject  to  which  we  must  devote  con- 
tinuing attention  and  for  which  we  must 
devise  practical  and  effective  courses  of 
action. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  article 
succinctly  states  many  of  these  concerns, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  World  Pood  Crisis 
(By  Stephen  8.  Rosenfeld) 

Enjoy  your  turkey  yesterday?  You  may  take 
a  modest  bow  for  having  eaten  a  kind  of  meat 
relatively  efBclent  to  produce;  It  takes  only 
three  pounds  of  grain  (in  feed)  to  produce 
a  pound  of  turkey,  against  seven  for  a  potind 
of  beef.  Eating  poultry  is  like  driving  your 
car  at  a  patriotic  60:  It  saves  on  a  resource 
In   Increasingly  short  world  supply. 

But.  you  may  say.  dldnt  the  paper  just  say 
that  the  world  grain  production  has  hit  an 
all-time  high,  and  that  the  tJnIted  States, 
Russia  and  even  India  have  produced  record 
harvests?  The  paper  did  say  so  and  the  paper, 
of  course,  was  right.  But  that's  not  the  end  of 
the  tale. 

After  a  fall  In  1972,  grain  production 
around  the  globe  rose  thle  year  by  about 
three  per  cent  over  the  previous  peak  In  1971. 


Bui  because  w  .:rld  population  rose  by  about 
the  same  ra:e  m  the  same  time,  per  capita 
grian  production  probabiy  oaly  held  even.  If 
It  did  not  actually  decline 

In  fact,  the  diet  of  manv,  perhaps  most. 
people  In  the  world  may  have  det-enorated 
as  production  climbed,  for  the  reason  that 
the  rich — among  countries  and  within  coun- 
tries— are  better  able  to  buy  food  than  the 
poor  are  Good  news  In  gross  production  does 
not  translate  literally  Into  good  news  in  per- 
sonal consumption.  Since  food  prices  have 
retreated  only  nominally  from  the  peaks  of 
1972,  many  poor  people  may  be  worse  off 
than  they  were  in  1971. 

We  laymen  In  this  field,  looking  at  food 
production  numbers,  still  tend  to  blame 
weather  for  disappointments,  to  credit  tech- 
nology for  successes,  and  to  assume  more  or 
less  that  technology  will  beat  the  weather 
over  time.  But  this  may  be  American  pro- 
vincialism, false.  Productivity  increases  flow- 
ing from  technology  are  no  longer  considered 
automatic.  Indeed.  In  such  a  key  crop  as  soy- 
beans, advances  are  coming  so  slowly  that 
one  expert,  Lester  Brown,  urges  creation  of 
a  research  institute  by  us  and  the  Chinese, 
the  two  big  producers. 

Bad  weather,  however,  Is  considered  auto- 
matic, Russia's  location  and  geography  en- 
sure It  other  onslaughts  of  drought.  South 
Asian  deforestation  ensures  other  years  of 
flooding  there.  Pacific  overfishing  ensures 
empty  anchovy  nets,  and  so  on. 

Moreover,  a  big  chunk  of  the  Increment 
in  American  wheat  production  this  year  is 
owed  to  the  one-shot  fact  that  after  1972, 
good  acreage  long  held  out  of  production  to 
discourage  the  growing  of  unmarketable 
"surpluses,"  was  put  back  In  production. 
There  Is  little  such  good  acreage  left.  Putting 
marginal  acreage  Into  production,  here  or 
elsewhere,  Is  so  costly  that  food  raised  on  It 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

Worst  of  all.  while  world  food  reserves 
were  decimated  by  the  effects  of  bad  harvests 
in  1972.  these  reserves  are  not  being  rebuilt 
In  the  good  harvests  of  1973.  Instead,  produc- 
tion gains  are  going  Into  current  consump- 
tion. The  annual  increment  needed  Just  to 
keep  up  with  demand,  swollen  by  population 
Increases  and  Improvements  In  diet,  rises 
apace. 

So  there  will  not  soon  again  be  huge  wheat 
stocks  available  If  Russia  comes  back  Into 
the  International  grain  market  in  a  big  way. 
There  will  not  be  large  stocks  available  for 
humanitarian  emergencies.  Last  year,  after 
a  bad  crop,  the  world  was  on  the  brink  of 
duress  or  catastrophe,  depending  on  national 
situation,  and  this  year  after  a  good  crop  the 
world  Is  also  on  the  brink  of  duress  or 
catastrophe. 

In  1972  people  could  accept,  at  least  Intel- 
lectually, the  harsh  Malthuslan  reality  that 
poptilatlon  growth  was  exceeding  growth  In 
the  available  food  supply.  It  takes  more 
mental  effort  to  accept  the  s.ime  harsh 
reality  In  1973  but  It  remains  true. 

Perhaps  It's  being  a  spoilsport  to  even 
bring  the  matter  up  In  a  week  Including  the 
national  day  of  gorging.  But  here  we  are, 
pushing  farm  exports  like  crazy  rather  than 
expanding  our  effort  to  replace  food  stocks 
and  to  help  other  coixntrles  grow  more  food 
themselves,  permitting  nutritional  dispari- 
ties to  widen  not  only  between  the  world's 
rich  and  poor  but  between  our  own  rich  and 
poor. 

The  country  seems  prepared  finally,  If  be- 
latedly, to  cope  with  the  fact  that  consump- 
tion and  production  of  energi,-  in  the  world 
have  gotten  badly  out  of  whack  but  It  has 
been  slow  to  grasp  the  analogous  fact  that 
the  same  may  be  coming  true  of  food 

In  food,  of  course,  the  tJnited  States  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  a  marvelous 
producer.  But  we  have  yet  to  decide,  or  to 
discuss  adequately,  whether  we  regard  this 
capacity  as  a  national  asset  or  as  an  inter- 
national trust.  It  Is  the  difference  In  broad 


terms  between  using  food  as  a  lever  for  our 

own  purposes,  economic  or  political,  say.  to 
counter  the  Arab  oU  boycott,  or  as  one  of  a 
number  of  valuable  commodities  whose  use 
must  somehow  be  determined  by  nations 
acting  in  concert  for  their  common  good. 

It  Is  a  fiercely  difficult  choice  which  can 
be  made  only  step  by  step  over  a  period  of 
time  which  cannot  be  avoided  and  which 
wUl  determine  the  kind  cf  people  we  are 


UNITED  FARM  WORKERS' 
STRUCX3LE 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr  President,  during 
recent  months,  along  with  many  other 
Senators.  I  have  followed  claselv  the 
dispute  in  the  fields  of  California  where 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Union  has 
sought  to  give  credence  to  the  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights  of  workers  to 
organize  and  to  select  a  union  of  their 
own  choice. 

The  past  months'  struggle  is  onlv  the 
latest  chapter  in  a  long  historj-  of  the 
efforts  to  secure  those  rights  for  the 
Nation's  farmworkers 

In  that  struggle,  the  Farm  Workers 
Union  has  maintained  Its  commitment  to 
nonviolence  despite  often  violent  and 
brutal  tactics  employed  by  its  opponents. 
Two  farmworkers  have  been  killed  in 
that  process.  Many  have  been  injured. 

The  response  of  the  farmworkers  has 
been  to  continue  their  organizing,  to  con- 
tinue their  tactics  of  nonviolence,  and  to 
continue  their  struggle  to  build  a  union. 

Last  week,  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  BLshops  adopted  two  resolutions 
in  support  of  that  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

The  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bish- 
ops go  on  record  in  support  of  the  right 
of  the  field  workers  in  the  agricultural  In- 
dustry to  free  secret  ballot  elections  which 
will  determine  whether  or  not  they  want 
union  representation  and  which  union  they 
want  to  represent  them.  The  NCCB  calls 
upon  the  growers  and  the  Teamsters  to  ac- 
cede to  this  demand  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America  without  further  delay. 

Resolution 
The  National  Conference  of  CathoUc  Bish- 
ops endorses  and  supports  the  United  Farm 
Workers'  consumer  boycott  of  table  grapes 
and  head  lettuce  until  such  a  time  as  free 
secret  ballot  elections  are  held. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  events  of  the  recent  past  in  the 
agricultural  valleys  of  California  have 
not  yet  come  to  an  end. 

The  Teamsters  Union  apparently  has 
turned  its  back  on  an  agreement  that 
might  have  spelled  a  final  conclusion  to 
the  California  :urisdictional  dispute  that 
has  produced  bitterness  and  violence  in 
its  wake 

Under  tl:ie  leadership  of  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  ne- 
gotiations were  held  involving  Mr. 
Meany.  Mr,  Frank  Fitzimmons,  prei^l- 
dent  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  other 
Teamster  officials  and  Cesar  Chavez, 
president  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Union.  On  September  28.  news  reports 
detailed  that  agreement.  It  represented 
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a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers  to  organize  and  repre- 
sent agricultural  fleldworkers. 

Weeks  passed  In  which  many  of  us 
awaited  the  finalizing  of  that  agree- 
ment. Because  of  the  special  interest  of 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Senator  WiLLiAjyis.  Sen- 
ator Javtts.  and  I  sent  letters  to  Mr, 
Meany.  Mr.  Fltzslmmons.  and  Mr. 
Chavez  requesting  Information  as  to 
their  Intentions  with  regard  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  agreement  which  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  a  reasonable  way  to 
remove  the  potential  for  violent  con- 
flict which  already  had  cost  the  lives  of 
two  men. 

We  received  responses  from  Mr. 
Meany  and  Mr  Chavez  indicating  their 
willingness  to  ratify  the  agreement.  We 
received  a  negative  response  from  Mr 
Fitzsimmons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  along  with  the  sum- 
mary of  the  proposed  agreement  as 
reported  in  an  AFL-CIO  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  news  article 
reporting  the  Teamster  rejection  of  any 
agreement  and  an  editorial  In  the  New- 
York  Times  on  the  same  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  16,  1973) 
Teamstcks  Rcopem  Farm  Labob  Battu: 
San  Dnco.  November  15. — Teamsters 
union  President  Frank  E.  PltzBlmmons. 
denying  bis  union  ever  had  a  farm  labor 
peace  treaty  with  the  AFL-CIO,  today  said 
most  contracts  negotiated  this  year  with 
Calirorula   growers   wUl   b«  honored. 

His  announcement,  an  apparent  rvveraal 
of  an  earlier  agreement  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
followed  a  30-mlDute  meeting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  California  growers  now  op- 
erating under  Teamsters  contracta.  Between 
30.000  and  40.000  field  bands  are  covered  by 
the    pacts 

In  affirmation  of  what  he  said  last  week 
In  Washington,  D.C..  Fltzslnimons  told 
newsmen,  "We  assured  the  growers  we  have 
a  moral  and  legal  obUgatlon  in  reference  to 
aU  contracts,  and  we  Intend  to  enforce 
them." 

Fitzsimmons'  announcement  sets  the 
stage  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
the  Teamsters  and  the  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America,  which  claims  Jurisdic- 
tion over  farm  labor 

When  asked  why  the  Teamsters  had 
broken  a  tentative  agreement  with  the  AFL- 
CIO.  announced  Sept.  28.  Fitzsimmons  said. 
"There  was  no  tentative  agreement.  It 
was  a  discussion  of  the  facts.  There  was 
no  agreement  to  be  broken." 

At  that  time,  the  labor  federation  an- 
nounced that  a  tentative  treaty  In  the 
bitter  farm  labor  struggle  had  been  reached 
and  that  It  awaited  only  ratification  by 
Fitzsimmons.  AFL-CIO  president  Oeorge 
Meany  and  attorneys  for  both  unions. 

The  agreement  provided  that  the  Team- 
sters would  give  up  aU  contracts  signed 
with  grape  growers  this  year  and  that  they 
would   not  renegotiate   contracts   with   let- 
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tuos  growers  that  expire  In  1975  The  UFW 
was  to  have  jurisdiction  over  organizations 
of  farm  field  hands  and  the  Teamsters  juris- 
diction In  canneries,  processing  plants  and 
packing  bouses. 

As  for  contracts  with  Delano  grape  grow- 
ers, which  Fitzsimmons  personally  repudi- 
ated on  Aug  9.  the  Teamsters  president 
said.  "They  remain  in  a  status  quo  posi- 
tion." 

He  said  there  would  be  further  discus- 
sions with  the  Delano  growers  to  resolve 
the  Issue  of  whether  the  Teamsters  hold 
binding  contracts. 

l«e  Shaw,  a  Chicago  attorney  speaking 
for  a  number  of  the  Delano  grape  growers 
position  on  those  pacts.  "Based  on  what  he 
said  today,  they  wtU  not  honor  them."  be 
said 

AFL-CIO  spokesman  said  the  labor  fed- 
eration would  have  no  Immediate  comment. 

Flanked  by  Western  Conference  of  Team- 
sters head  ELnar  Mohn.  Fitzsimmons  said 
he  did  not  know  If  the  Teamsters  would 
continue  to  organize  California  farm  work 
ers. 

•What  our  future  activities  ar»  going 
to  be,  you'll  just  have  to  wait  and  see  what 
comes  about."  he  told  newsmen. 

The  Teamsters  boss  asserted  It  was  now 
up  to  the  growers  to  honor  their  part  of  the 
contracts.  Some  of  them  have  already  begun 
paying  five  cents  an  hour  to  the  Teamsters 
pension  fund  and  the  Delano  growers  are 
scheduled  to  begin  making  such  paymenU 
Dec    1 

CrPW  attorney  Jerry  Cohen  said  from  union 
headquarters  near  Bakersfield  that  Plt^stm- 
mons"  assertion  that  there  was  no  a^rreement 
was  false.  "I've  got  a  copy  of  It  In  my 
hands."  he  said 

The  farm  labor  situation,  which  flared 
Into  violence  this  past  summer,  reverts  to 
the  position  It  occupied  earlier  this  year 
when  the  Teamsters  signed  up  virtually  all 
th«  growers  who  once  held  contracts  with 
the  tJFW  The  struggling  farm  workers  union 
now  holds  only  12  contracts,  and  its  mem- 
bership has  dropped  from  more  than  30,000 
to  about  a.OOO  members. 

(From   the  New  York  Times.  Nov    19.  1973) 
TXAMsrra  Fakxxt 

In  line  with  a  long  string  of  broken 
promises,  the  giant  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters  seems  well  on  its  way  to- 
ward repudiating  lu  latest  pledge  to  stop 
blocking  the  organizational  progress  of  the 
United  Farm  Workers,  a  tiny  union  rich  onlv 
in  Idealism. 

Two  months  ago  the  Teiunstera'  president. 
Prank  E.  PttzsUnmons.  assured  Oeorge  Meany 
of  the  AJ»i,-CJ.O.  that  hU  union  would 
leave  the  organizing  of  laborers  In  Cali- 
fornia's vineyards  and  lettuce  fields  to  the 
farm  union.  That  commitment  implied  a 
readiness  by  the  Teamsters  to  junk  the 
shabby  partnership  some  of  Its  local  leaders 
had  formed  with  the  large  growers  to  ex- 
terminate the  U J?  W.  and  discredit  lU  cru- 
sading leader,  Cesar  Chavez. 

Ever  since  the  supposed  promise  to  Mr. 
Meany.  however,  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  has  been 
edging  away,  declining  explicitly  to  reaffirm 
It.  His  evasiveness  continued  last  week  at  a 
California  meeting  with  leading  growers.  The 
result  has  been  a  decision  by  Mr.  Chavez  to 
widen  his  boycott  of  grapes  and  lettuce 
grown  under  Teamster  contracts  and  also  of 
wine  made  from  such  grap>«s 

The  consumer  boycott  Is  a  poor  weapon; 
but  the  continued  deceit  practiced  by  the 
Teamsters  and  the  gross  imbalance  In  the 
forces  aligned  against  Mr  Chave«  leave  him 
no  other  instrument  of  resutance.  The  basic 
need  remains  for  passage  by  Congress  of  a 
law   extending    to  farm    workers    the   same 


machinery  for  free  elections  and  enforce- 
ment of  fair  labor  practices  that  other  Amer- 
ican workers  have  had  for  nearly  four 
decades. 

Ezanrr   1 

The  text  of  the  agreement  reached  on 
Ssptamber  27  and  referred  to  earlier,  foi. 
lows: 

TSAMSTXaS-rAXM    WOBJUXS 

1.  The  Teamsters  are  to  retain  the  con- 
tracu  which  they  hold  in  lettuce  and  other 
raw  crops  with  the  exception  of  Plnnerman 
and  DArngo.  until  July  15.  1976.  at  which 
"™*  .^?^  contracts  will  not  be  renevired 
The  UFWA  wlU  not  boycott  the  companies 
holding  these  contracts 

2.  The  Teamsters  wUl  not  recognize  any 
contracts  they  have  signed  In  the  grapes 
(table  or  wine),  neither  wUl  they  recognize 
the  contracts  which  they  signed  with  the 
D'Arrlgo  and  Flnnerman  companies.  They 
wlU  immediately  make  this  known  to  the 
companies  Involved  by  letter  renouncing 
and  unUaterally  rescinding  these  contracts 
and  disavowing  further  representation  of 
the  affected  workers  upon  assurance  by  the 
AFL-CIO  that  through  the  UFWA  It  will 
undertake  the  protection  and  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  such  workers  Copies  of 
said  letters  will  be  sent  to  the  AFL-CIO. 

3.  The  Teamsters  will  immediately  an- 
nounce  that  they  will  not  organize  in  agrl- 
culttire  as  defined  In  the  jurisdictional  pact 
of  August  12.  1970.  In  Instituting  a  boycott 
the  UFWA  wUl  comply  with  the  rules  and 
policies  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

4.  Oeorge  Meany  and  Frank  Fitzsimmons 
wlU  be  the  final  determiners  of  all  differ- 
ence between  the  Teamsters  and  the 
tTFWA  as  to  the  appUcaUon  of  this  pact 
which  remain  unresolved  on  the  local  level. 

[Telegram) 

Kront,  CAtiF. 

Senator  Edwaeo  KiNNXDr 
Capitol  Hill.  D  C 

The  United  Farm  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO.  has  been  prepared  since  Septem- 
ber to  sign  the  agreement  which  was  reached 
In  principle  with  the  teamsters  We  are  still 
prepared  to  do  so,  although  we  have  learned 
via  the  press  that  the  Teamsters  are  now 
reneging  on  the  agreement. 
Sincerely. 

Cesas  E.  Chavtz, 

President. 

AFL-CIO. 
Wdihington,  DC  ,  November  13, 1973. 
Hon.  Hauubon  A.  WnjjAMs,  Jr 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DkA«  SkNAToa  Williams:  I  have  received 
the  letter  Jointly  signed  by  you.  Senator  Jav- 
its  and  Senator  Kennedy  with  reference  to 
the  problems  of  the  California  farmworkers. 

I  know  I  do  not  need  to  recite  the  long  his- 
tory of  our  support  for  the  farmworkers  be- 
cause you  are  famllUr  with  that  and  I  know 
that  you  are  up  to  date  on  the  latest  develop- 
ments on  this  matter 

As  the  sltuaUon  stands  now.  I  am  waiting 
to  hear  from  Teamster  President  Frank  Fitz- 
simmons advising  me  of  the  final  determina- 
tion made  by  the  Teamsters'  Union  with  ref- 
erence to  the  agreement  which  had  been  ne- 
gotiated. 

I  note  from  the  newspaper  reports  that 
President  Fitzsimmons  has  said  he  will  have 
some  definite  word  and  will  consult  with  me 
on  this  matter  some  time  next  week. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  Interest  In 
this  problem. 

Sincerely, 

Oeorck  Mzamt, 

President. 
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Intzsmational  Bbothkbhood 

or  Teams'tkbs, 
Waahington,  D.C  ,  November  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Edwako  M.  Kennedt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 
DCAk  Senator  Kenkkdt:   I  have  your  let- 
ter of  October  24.  1973.  In  which  you  Inquire 
as  to  the  status  of  the  attempt  to  work  out 
an  agreement  between  the  Teamsters  and  the 
United   Farm   Workers   Union. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  I  must  reply  In 
the  negative  as  I  announced  today  at  a  nevre 
conference  In  my  office.  I  am  encloelng  a  cc^y 
of  the  statement  which  I  released  to  the  press 
In  answer  to  your  letter. 
Respectfully. 

Fkank  E.  PrrzsiMMONs. 

General  President. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Labor 

AND  Public  Weltare. 
Washington,  DC.  October  24, 1973. 
Mr.  Oeorge  Meant, 
Preaident.  AFL-CIO, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Meant:  As  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  we 
have  maintained  a  deep  and  continuing  In- 
terest In  the  labor  conditions  of  the  nation's 
furmworkers.  In  that  regard,  we  have  watched 
with  grave  concern  the  escalating  violence  In 
the  fields  Including  the  deaths  of  two  men, 
the  beatings  of  many  more  and  the  forced 
confrontation  between  strikers  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers. 

AU  of  these  events  have  created  a  situation 
which  can  only  lead  to  further  tragedy  and 
further  denial  of  the  rights  of  workers. 

The  only  bright  Ught  in  the  dark  history 
was  the  announcement  on  September  28, 
1973,  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
between  the  United  Farm  Workers  Union 
and  the  Teamsters  Union,  under  the  joint 
aegis  of  yourself  and  Frank  Fitzsimmons. 
President  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters.  The  agreement  reported  In  the 
Loe  Angeles  Times.  September  28,  1973,  would 
appear  to  successfully  represent  a  peace  set- 
tlement which  would  protect  the  rights  of 
farm  workers  affected  by  the  current  juris- 
dictional dispute. 

Since  this  reported  agreement  appears  to 
represent  a  step  toward  removing  the  poten- 
tial for  violence  which  has  been  present  in 
the  current  dispute,  we  would  be  most  In- 
terested In  learning  of  Its  status  and  details, 
and  would  also  appreciate  your  advising  us 
as  to  whether  you  anticipate  that  It  will  be 
signed  by  your  organization. 

We   are   sending   similar   Inquiries   to   Mr. 
Fitzsimmons  and  Mr.  Chavez. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javitb. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Harrison    A.   Willlams,   Jr. 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Labor 

and  Pttblic  ■Weltare, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  24, 1973. 
Mr.  CxsAR  Chavez, 
President,  United  Farm  Workers, 
Keene,  Calif. 

Dear  Cesar:  As  members  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  we 
have  maintained  a  deep  and  continuing  In- 
terest In  the  labor  conditions  of  the  nation's 
farmworkers.  In  that  regard,  we  have 
watched  with  grave  concern  the  escalating 
violence  In  the  fields  Including  the  deaths  of 
two  men,  the  beatings  of  many  more  and  the 
forced  confrontation  between  strikers  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers. 

All  of  these  events  have  created  a  situation 
which  can  only  lead  to  further  tragedy  and 
further   denial    of   the   rights   of   workers. 

The  only  bright  light  In  the  dark  history 
was  the  annouticement  on  September  28. 
1973,  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
between  the  United  Farm  Workers  Union  and 
the  Teamsters  Union,  under  the  Joint  aegis 


of  Frank  Fitaslmmons,  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and 
George  Meany.  President  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
The  agreement  reported  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  September  28,  1973,  would  appear  to 
successfully  represent  a  peace  settlement 
which  would  protect  the  rights  of  farmwork- 
ers affected  by  the  current  Jurisdictional  dis- 
pute. 

Since  this  reported  agreement  appears  to 
represent  a  step  toward  removing  the  poten- 
tial for  violence  which  has  been  present  In 
the  current  dispute,  we  would  be  most  In- 
terested In  learning  of  its  status  and  de- 
tails, and  would  also  appreciate  your  advising 
us  as  to  whether  you  anticipate  that  it  will 
be  signed  by  your  organization. 

We   are   sending  similar   inquiries  to   Mr. 
Fitzsimmons  and  Mr.  Meany. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Harrison   A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Committee  on  Labor 

AND  Pxtblic  Welfare, 
Washington.  DC,  October  24,  1973. 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Fttzsimmons, 
President,     International     Brotherhood     of 
Teamsters,    Chauffeurs,    Warehousemen 
and  Helpers,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fitzsimmons:  As  members  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, we  have  maintained  a  deep  and  con- 
tinuing Interest  in  the  labor  conditions  of 
the  nation's  farmworkers.  In  that  regard, 
we  have  watched  with  grave  concern  the 
escalating  violence  In  the  fields  Including 
the  deaths  of  two  men,  the  beatings  of  many 
more  and  the  forced  confrontation  between 
strikers  and  local  law  enforcement  officers. 

All  of  these  events  have  created  a  situa- 
tion which  can  only  lead  to  further  tragedy 
and  further  denial  of  the  rights  of  workers. 

The  only  bright  light  in  the  dark  history 
was  the  announcement  on  September  28, 
1973,  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
between  the  United  Farm  Workers  Union 
Eind  the  Teamsters  Union,  under  the  Joint 
aegis  of  yourself  and  George  Meany.  Presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  agreement  re- 
ported in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1973.  would  appear  to  successfully 
represent  a  peace  settlement  which  would 
protect  the  rights  of  farm  workers  aflected 
by  the  current  Jurisdictional  dispute. 

Since  this  reported  agreement  appears  to 
represent  a  step  toward  removing  the  poten- 
tial for  violence  which  has  been  present  In 
the  current  dispute,  we  would  be  most  In- 
terested In  learning  of  Its  status  and  details, 
and  would  also  appreciate  your  advising  us 
as  to  whether  you  anticipate  that  It  wUl  be 
signed  by  your  organization. 

We  are   sending  similar  inquiries  to  Mr. 
Msany  and   Mr.   Chavez. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Edward  M.  Kennkdt, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 


EXPORTS  OF  COAL  AND  NO.  2 
FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  on 
Wednesday  last,  I  introduced  a  bill. 
S.  2737.  the  proposed  Energy-  Export 
Control  Act  of  1973.  to  stop  all  unneces- 
sary exports  of  coal,  fuel  oil  No.  2.  pro- 
pane gas,  and  methane  gas  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  thf  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  permit  their  exportauon.  These 
exports  have  continued  to  expand  even 
during  the  emergency  energy  crisis 
which  we  are  now  facing  at  home. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  predicts 
that  1.5  million  barrels  or  53.3  million 
gallons  of  heating  oil  will  be  exported 


from  the  United  States  during  1973.  This 
represents  a  284-percent  increase  in 
heating  oil  exports  over  those  of  1972. 

While  coal  exports  this  year  are  just 
slightly  less  than  in  1972.  the  i^ignifi- 
cance  of  these  exports  notn  is  much 
greater  because  we  are  no^;^  reconverting 
our  electrical  generating  plants  from  oil 
to  coal.  This  will  mean  increased  Amer- 
ican production  of  coal  which  is  possible. 
The  problem  is  that  most  of  our  coal  is 
already  tied  up  in  long-term  export  con- 
tracts with  the  Japanese  and  Canadian 
steel  industries.  The  result  will  be  a  con- 
tinued shortage  of  a  commodity  of  wluch 
we  have  rich  and  plentiful  sources,  if 
we  do  not  pass  export  control  legi.sIation. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1973.  our  ex- 
ports of  natural  gas  have  increa.sed  al- 
most 20  percent  over  the  same  period 
of  1972.  By  September  1973  we  had  al- 
ready exported  67.2  billion  cubic  feet 
compared  with  57  billion  cubic  feet  for 
the  same  period  in  1972. 

The  export  of  propane  is  also  up  over 
the  1972  figures.  By  September  we  had 
exported  over  2.5  million  barrels  of  tms 
commodity  which  is  in  great  demand 
in  our  coimtry.  Over  the  same  period  in 
1972,  we  exported  2.3  million  barrels. 

Concern  for  this  problem  was  reflected 
in  the  debate  on  S.  2589,  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1973.  and  by 
the  adoption  of  export  control  provisions 
In  that  bill,  as  offered  by  Senators  Dole 
and  MclNTYRE. 

S.  2737  would  have  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  estimate  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  fuel  oil,  coal,  propane,  and 
natural  gas  quarterly,  in  the  case  of 
emergencies  or  shortages.  He  would  then 
determine  those  amoimts  necessary  for 
domestic  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  including  a  reasonable  amotmt 
for  a  carryover  to  build  up  U.S.  stocks, 
and  the  remainder  would  be  allocated  for 
export  to  foreign  countries. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  then 
would  allocate  such  exports  among 
countries  on  a  quota  system,  based  upon 
past  exports  and  such  other  criteria  as 
are  necessary  to  produce  a  fair  and 
equitable  quota. 

Based  upon  what  is  available  for  ex- 
port, the  Secretary  would  set  up  a  system 
for  the  sale  of  export  licenses  through 
an  auction  system.  Licenses  would  be 
sold  to  the  highest  responsible  bidders 
with  special  exceptions  for  the  develop- 
ing countries.  The  fees  collected  would 
be  used  to  set  up  a  trust  fund  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  present  and 
new  sources  of  energy. 

The  Secretary  would  be  able  to  lift 
this  licensing  system  on  any  of  the 
above  energy*  fuels  that  he  determines  is 
produced  In  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
both  US.  demand  and  rormal  world  re- 
quirements from  the  United  States  with- 
out any  quota  system. 

Exception  to  this  quota  system  is  any 
sliipment  of  these  energy  fuels  for  tem- 
porary export  for  processing  abroad  and 
re.-shipment  back  to  the  United  States. 
This  is  necessary  because  some  high 
sulfur  content  fuel  oil  is  sent  abroad  to 
be  mixed  with  less  polluting  low  sulfur 
oil  and  then  shipped  back  to  the  United 
States. 

In  a  time  of  nationwide  emergency,  we 
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caxinot  countenance  the  export  of  these 
essential  energy  resources.  Without  leg- 
islation, these  exports  could  increase. 
Their  absolute  amounts  may  not  be  gi- 
gantic, but  they  are  in  dire  need  in  this 
country  and  should  be  utilized  here  In 
keeping  our  factories  and  schools  In  op- 
eration and  our  homes  heated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  his  bill  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and 
the  Interior  Committee  would  like  to  tsXe 
up  this  matter  in  hearings  which  I 
promise  the  Senator  will  take  place 
within  the  next  3  to  4  weeks. 

The  whole  export  question  raises  a 
number  of  very  important  issues  not 
the  least  of  which  is  who  is  shipping 
oil  from  our  shores  to  whom,  and  for 
what  reasons. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  the 
whole  Issue  of  coal.  I  recognize,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  that  our 
domestic  production  will  have  to  increase, 
particularly  In  light  of  our  policy  of 
converting  electrical  generating  plants 
from  burning  oil  to  coal.  How  much  coal 
do  we  not  have  readily  available?  Will 
this  amount  be  sulBclent  to  satisfy  our 
domestic  needs  in  the  coming  months? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  long-term 
export  contracts  of  American  coal  to  the 
steel  Industries  of  Canada  and  Japan? 
Win  any  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  cause  these  countries  to  retaliate? 
Should  we  grant  quotas  to  our  historical 
trading  partners  to  prevent  disruptions 
in  the  International  marketplace? 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
on  his  attempt  to  find  answers  to  these 
questions  and  others.  I  assure  him  that 
hearings  wiU  be  held  on  this  subject. 
8.  2737  Is  an  Important  contribution 
to  our  efTorts  In  dealing  with  these 
problems. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson  >  for  his 
comments,  and  at  this  time.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  am  heartened  by  his  assurances 
that  hearings  will  be  held  within  the 
month  on  this  critical  legislation. 


November  26,  1973 


BOSTON  IS  SHARING  CITIES'  TROU- 
BLES WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I 
would  Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  Senate,  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  describing  some  recent 
tragic  events  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Last  month  after  a  series  of  tragic 
occurrences  In  that  city,  the  people  of 
Boston  were  gravely  concerned  about 
these  troubling  assaults. 

I  believe  the  account  of  these  events 
as  presented  by  Stephen  Isaacs  In  the 
Washington  Post  Is  quite  well  done  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  this  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  print  In  the  Record  the  ar- 
ticle, "Boston  Is  Sharing  cities'  Troubles 
With  a  Difference."  by  Stephen  Isaacs, 
from  the  Washington  Post,  Sunday  No- 
vember 11.  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoiu). 
as  follows: 


Boston  Is  Shaeimo  Crma'  TKotrBLxa — With 
k.  DirrxsKNCi 
(By  Stepben  Imacs) 
Boston. — CitMlle  of  the  Amarlcan  Revolu- 
tion. Pounded  In  1630.  Now  one  of  the  oldest 
ciUes  In  the  land.  Cltsdel  of  Anglo- American 
high  culture  and  learning  Spawning  ground 
of   colorful   IrUh   ethnic   polltlca   and    flam- 
tx>yant  polttlclans  like  James  Michael  Curlay 
and   "Honey   Pltz"   Fitzgerald.   The   preserve 
of  the  Cabota  smd  Saltonatalla  and  Lowells. 
Boston  today,  minus  sentimentality,  is  the 
largest  city  in  New  England  (pop.:  659.230), 
the  center  of  America's  acawlemlc  establish- 
ment, a  locus  of  modem  electronic  innova- 
tion and  manufacturing,  a  growing  focus  of 
the  Insurance  and  banking  industries  and  a 
city  In  grave  trouble. 

Klma  Lewis,  a  50-year  resident  of  nearly 
all-black  Roxbury.  says.  "Boston  Is  now  more 
like  the  rest  of  An^rlca.  It  Is  amazing  here, 
but  It's  not  amazing  for  America" 

Mrs.  Lewis'  frustration  may  be  an  indica- 
tion of  the  hostility  afoot  In  Roxbury  when 
she  says : 

"When  you  start  saying  Boston's  a  bad 
city,  hell,  America's  a  bad  country.  My  whits 
people  aren't  worse  than  your  whits  people 
(In  Washington).  Agnew  dldnt  come  from 
here.  Nixon  didn't  come  from  here  It's  the 
system.  It  doesn't  work  any  better  here  than 
there.  It's  the  same  everywhere." 

But  It  Is  not  the  same  everywhere.  Boston 
Is  unique  In  many  ways,  and  one  of  those 
Is  In  Its  racial  crisis. 

For  Boston  has  ethnic  neighborhoods 
whose  rigidity  is  legendary.  It  has  a  per 
capita  tax  burden  amassed  by  no  other  city. 
Its  per  capita  annual  household  Income  is 
lower  than  any  other  big  city's — thousands  of 
dollars  lower,  for  instance,  than  Washington 
or  Newark  or  PhUadelphla  or  Buffalo 

And.  with  a  tenacity  that  has  been  a  hall- 
mark of  the  American  Irish.  Boston  has 
hung  on  by  its  flngemaUs  to  keep  "the 
others"  out.  In  partlcuar.  Its  local  politi- 
cians have  blatantly  flaunted  their  opposi- 
tion to  those  "others,"  have  successfuUy 
pandered  to  fears  In  ways  that  would  prob- 
ably be  shocking  in  comparable  cities  In 
Alabama  or  Mississippi. 

And  all  In  the  city  that  was  the  fount  of 
the  American  abolitionist  movement,  the 
home  of  WUUam  Uoyd  Oarrlson.  the  first 
major  American  city  to  prohibit  segregation 
in  Its  schools.  In  1855  And  all  in  a  state  that 
has  the  only  black  United  States  senator 
(Edward  W  Brooke),  and  that  was  the  first 
state  to  enact  a  law  forbidding  racially  Un- 
balanced schools. 

"A  OSXn.T  CONSmVATtVX  FLAGS" 

Boston's  city  election  system,  Installed  by 
"Tankee"  reformers  years  ago  to  dilute  the 
power  of  Irlah  ward  bosses,  now  requires 
nonpartisan,  at-largs  oontssts  for  all  city 
councU  and  school  committee  posts.  This  has 
translated  into  the  Irish  majority  t  domina- 
tion of  elections  and.  because  elections  fall 
every  two  years.  Into  incessant,  fear-baltlng 
political  rhetoric 

As  a  result,  says  political  scientist  and 
SUte  Rep.  Bamey  Prank.  "The  candidates 
are  desperate  for  headlines.  They  cant  build 
any  record  with  a  particular  district.  It's  a 
random  lottery  in  which  names  are  every- 
thing Issues  are  rarely  discussed.  The  whole 
system  puts  a  premium  on  IrresponslbUlty." 

Prank,  Mayor  Kevin  Whites  liaison  with 
black  community  groups  durtng  White's  first 
three  years  In  office  here,  says,  "People  are 
misled  by  the  voting  Image  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  Boston.  They  think  of  Ed  Brooke,  of 
the  McOovem  vote,  of  the  Kennedys.  But 
this  U  a  deeply  conservative  place  socially. 
It's  probably  got  the  most  left-wing  congres- 
sional delegation  In  the  country,  but  on  so- 
cial Issues.  It's  the  other  way. 

"...  I  think  people  vote  for  people  Tike 
them'  for  city  council  and   for  the  school 


committees.   But   they  vote  'up'  for  mayor, 
for  governor,  for  senator,  for  President  " 

Voting  for  people  "lUte  them"  has  evolved 
Into  an  acrid  racial  tenseness  isolated  prima- 
rily In  Inner  Boston  and  perceived  hardly  at 
all  In  the  more  comfortable  Boston  outside 
the  technical  city  lUiuts  nor  In  the  Image  of 
the  city  held  by  the  rest  of  America. 

When  one  thinks  of  Boston,  the  imagery 
Is  likely  to  be  of  neighboring  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  of  Biassachusetu  Institute  of 
Technology:  of  Paul  Revere  and  the  old 
North  Church;  of  the  basketball  Celtics  and 
the  hockey  Bruins  and  the  baseball  Red  Sox 
of  Beacon  HUl  and  the  lovely  Public  Oarl 
dens  downtown;  of  the  Isabella  Gardner  Mu- 
seum and  the  Museum  of  Pine  Arts;  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  of  the  700-piu8 
electronics  firms  ringing  the  city  along  Route 
13o. 

THS  arAL  bostontans 

All  of  that  means  UtUe  or  nothing — except 
for  frustrating  unattalnabUlty— to  the  r«al 
Bostonlans,  the  Irlah,  Italians,  blacks  and 
growing  numbers  of  Puerto  Rlcans  who  rub 
up  against  one  another  In  this  47-8quare  mile 
city. 

The  real  Bostonlans  are  the  ones  who  have 
to  contend  with  the  immense  Ux  loads  of  a 
city  so  mstltutlonallzed  that  more  than  half 
of  Its  lands  is  tax-exempt 

And  they  are  the  ones  left  behind  to  pay 
the  dues  of  urban  tension.  Only  slightly  more 
than  a  fifth  of  metropolitan  Bostonlans  ac- 
tually live  within  the  boundaries  of  Boston 
where  the  skirmish  lines  are  manned  perhaps 
more  IntenUy  than  they  were  in  Revolution- 
ary War  days. 

The  weapons  now  are  the  baseball  bat  and 
the  tire  chain,  the  racial  taunt  and  epithet 
and— more  and  more  frequently— the  gun 
and  the  knife  Continued  resentment  and  an- 
ger are  guaranteed  by  the  Inflammatorv 
rhetoric  of  the  Irish  politicians  and.  occa- 
slonaUy,  by  the  media. 

,^^^^  ^^*^^  community,  now  more  than 
100.000  strong  and  17  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, grows  Increasingly  frustrated  and  It 
seems  to  feel.  Isolated  It  is,  as  Mayor  White 
says,  peculiarly  apolitical  for  this  most  politi- 
cal of  cities  And  It  Is,  in  the  main,  leader- 
less  Strangely,  its  principal  leader  has  prob- 
ably been  the  mayor  himself,  whose  steps  to 
bring  blacks  Into  government  and  Into  a 
share  of  the  power  structure  earned  him  the 
label  of  "Mayor  Black"  during  the  last  may- 
oral campaign. 

But  the  nexus  of  Boston's  racial  problem 
lies  not  so  much  In  the  black  community  as 
It  does  among  the  Irish,  who  have  long  made 
up  the  majority  in  Boston  but  who  have  al- 
ways perceived  themselves  as  a  weak  and 
frustrated  minority. 

This  perception  of  self  is  manifested  In 
the  tenacious  Boston  neighborhoods  in  the 
consciousness  of  territorial  imperative— their 

Ttnu"  calx^d  important 
Irish  Bostonlans,  in  fact,  epitomize  what 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Oreeley,  the  Chicago  ethnic 
specialist,  has  been  saying  for  the  past  dec- 
ade. They  are  misunderstood,  he  says.  They 
are  not  racists  per  se. 

Instead.  Father  Greeley  has  said  repeated- 
ly, they  are  the  less  well  off  "middle  Amer- 
icans" whose  turf  is  vitally  Important  to 
them;  whose  lots  and  neighborhoods  are 
extensions  of  Identity  and  self;  whose  Invest- 
menu  In  their  home  and  neighborhood  are 
crucial;  who  are  suspicious  and  afraid  of  in- 
truders no  matter  what  may  be  their  color 
of  skin. 

When  Boston's  black  population  began  to 
increase  In  the  19508  In  places  Uke  Roxbury, 
then  to  Jamaica  Plain  and  Mattapan.  the 
Jews  of  Boston — like  those  in  other  clUes— 
mosUy  picked  up  and  left,  for  close-in 
suburbs  like  Brookllne  and  Newton. 
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But  the  Irish  have  held  on,  in  their  par- 
ishes in  South  Boston  and  In  Dorchester  and 
m  West  Roxbury,  their  fears  stoked  constant- 
ly by  their  political  leaders 

Boston's  Irish   have  refused  to  yield. 

When  a  black  youth  ventures  onto  the 
fringes  of  the  Irish  turf  In  Boston,  he  bad 
best  not  venture  alone. 

"I've  never  Imagined.  I've  never  seen,  such 
a  confrontation  of  hate  "  in  the  Irish  young, 
says  one  forlorn  black  community  worker  In 
Roxbury.  "It  grows  up  Ln  these  kids.  I  don't 
understand  how  people  can  be  so  poisoned. 

"It's  bad.  It's  bad,  and  the  majority  of  our 
local  political  structure  Is  p>eopIed  by  so 
many  of  these  kinds  of  people 

"They're  definitely  an  Impendment  to 
progress,  and  they  play  that  racial  angle  to 
the  hilt.  They  pit  race  against  race  because 
that  gets  them  votes.  It's  the  most  danger- 
ous kind  of  politics  that  can  be  practiced, 
and  it  permeates  the  whole  structure." 

And,  then,  when  Incidents  like  those  that 
occurred  here  last  month  arise,  the  hatred 
and  fear  pjrramlds. 

"TWO  INTERPRETATIONS 

The  first  Incident  came  Oct.  3  When  a 
white  woman  in  Roxbury,  who  was  carrying  a 
can  full  of  gasoline  to  a  stalled  car,  was  set 
upon  by  six  or  so  black  youths.  They  ordered 
her  to  douse  herself  with  gasoline,  then  set 
her  afire. 

The  Boston  and  national  media  rushed  to 
their  largest  headlines.  The  Interpretation  of 
their  message  was  clear:  black  versus  white. 

"Then  two  days  later  came  the  reports  that 
an  old  white  man  fishing  in  Dorchester  Bay, 
along  side  a  predominantly  black  housing 
project,  had  been  stabbed  and  stoned  to 
death  by  a  gang  of  black  youths. 

Perhaps  only  in  a  city  as  race-minded  as 
Boston  could  there  follow  the  almost  auto- 
matic assumption  that  the  murders  were  ra- 
cially motivated. 

A  Boston  policeman.  In  a  saner,  more  ret- 
rospective moment,  acknowledged  that  the 
burning  victim  could  have  Just  as  easily  been 
black  as  white. 

Another  says  that  the  youths  probably 
never  Intended  to  klU  the  woman— that  they 
were  more  likely  trying  to  scare  her,  and  like 
young  people  sometimes  do,  mlscalctUated 
the  danger. 

In  any  case,  such  a  bizarre  method  of  mur- 
der, premeditated  or  not.  Inevitably  brought 
with  It  new  examinations  of  black-white  re- 
lations In  Boston. 

Police  now  wonder  If  the  murder  of  the 
old  man  was  at  all  racial.  Three  youngsters 
have  been  accused  of  the  death  and  Investi- 
gation Indicates  that  they  may  have  believed 
the  old  man  informed  on  youths  Involved  In 
another  crime,  and  they  may  have  retaliated 
to  "get  a  rat,'"  skin  color  Irrelevant. 

HtJNGKB    IS    constant 

"People  here  aren't  concerned  with  Iden- 
tifying criminals  as  criminals."  says  one 
black  Bostonlan.  'They're  only  concerned 
with  whether  they're  black  or  white." 

Police  Sgt.  Earl  A.  Bolt,  a  26-year  veteran 
Of  the  Boston  force,  doubts  whether  any  of 
the  crime  at  the  housing  project,  Columbia 
Point,  is  particularly  racial. 

"You've  got  to  undersUnd  the  uniqueness 
of  ColumbU  Point."  says  Sgt.  Bolt,  who  Is 
black.  "You  have  a  great  number  of  people 
isolated  In  that  project,  with  no  economic, 
educational  or  housing  opportunity.  Those 
kids  down  there  live  all  their  lives  exposed 
to  no  hope. 

"Ifs  a  confined  kind  of  place  and  perhaps 
they  see  no  posslbUlty  of  escape.  And  there's 
nobody  else  to  prey  on.  no  matter  whether 
they're  black,  white  or  Chinese.  They're 
really  desperate  down  there.  Some  of  those 
kids  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night  and  wake 
up  hungry  every  morning." 

Columbia  Point  was  built  during  the  1950s 
when  such  public  housing  projects  were 
standard  in  America. 


"Columbia  Point  was  two  steps  ahead  of 
Prultt-Igoe.'  says  Barney  Frank.  "It  was  an 
enormous  project,  and  It  was  well  over  a  mile 
from  anything  else.  There  was  no  school,  no 
shopping,  It  was  kind  of  a  landhound  DevU's 
Island.  It  wasn't  racist.  It  was  Just  anti- 
poor." 

The  complexion  of  Columbia  Point's  ten- 
ants changed  over  the  years  from  mostly 
white  to,  now,  a  few  elderly  whiles  and  per- 
haps two-thirds  blacks:  several  thousands  of 
those  blacks — a  majority — are  young. 

The  Irish,  politicians  point  scornfully  to 
the  shopping  center  that  was  built  alongside 
Columbia  Point.  It  had  a  huge  Stop  "n  Shop, 
a  department  store,  a  restaurant,  a  bank,  a 
drugstore.  Now  all  but  the  bank  are  aban- 
doned, windows  boarded  over,  parking  lots 
empty,  a  low-slung  armory  of  failure,  looted 
and  vandalized  out  of  business  bv  the  kids 
from  Columbia  Point. 

SYMBOL    OF    resistance 

'"It's  Just  awful  what  they  did  to  us."  said 
Louise  Day  Hicks,  the  symbol  of  Irish  resist- 
ance In  Boston,  who  recently  finished  first  in 
the  city  councU  election,  and  who  has  run 
for  office  10  times  in  Boston  in  the  last  12 
years. 

"The  project  itself  U  situated  In  a  beauti- 
ftil  setting,"  she  says,  "overlooking  the  bay. 
But  now  the  firefighters  can't  go  in  without 
police  protection,  and  the  taxis  won't  take 
people  In.  I'm  terribly  concerned  about  the 
senior  citizens  in  there. 

"'I  truthfully  think  that  for  too  long  we've 
let  these  young  black  youths  get  away  with 
too  much.  In  the  schools  they're  extorting 
and  vandalizing.  Its  carried  on  too  long. 
We"ve  got  to  stop  It. 

"...  People  In  Boston  are  filled  with  fear. 
People  have  triple  locks  on  their  doors, 
white  and  black.  I  can't  believe  It.  This  is 
Boston,  a  city  of  culture." 

It  doesn't  matter  that  Boston's  crime  rate 
Is  among  the  lowest  of  America's  major  cities, 
and  that  the  number  of  policemen  per  capita 
U  second  highest  in  the  nation.  Or  tlist  the 
number  of  black -white  murders  in  Boston 
18  relatively  low  (nine  of  the  111  so  far  thU 
year). 

"We're  going  to  have  to  take  some  real 
preventive  measures,"  says  Mrs.  Hicks.  Just 
turned  50.  "You  can't  take  a  pUl  and  have 
it  go  away  In  the  morning. 

".  .  .  Right  now.  we've  got  to  call  a  halt, 
look  at  it,  and  do  something  before  it's  too 
late.  We've  got  to  face  up  to  this  problem. 

"...  Maybe  we  have  all  the  laws  we  need, 
but  maybe  people  don't  know  we  have  them. 
And  maybe  they  should  be  enforced." 
"Kms  don't  have  antthing" 

Sgt.  Bolt  sees  Columbia  Point  somewhat 
differently. 

"These  are  kids  that  don't  have  anything, 
anything  at  all,"  he  said.  "They  look  in  a 
store  window  and  they  see  things  they  can 
never  hope  to  afford.  Perhaps  if  I  were  In 
the  same  fix,  I  would  do  the  same  thing.  A 
kid  has  no  pair  of  shoes,  and  he  knows  he 
wont  get  a  pair  of  shoes  until  he  steals 
them." 

And  Sgt.  Bolt  sees  crime  In  Roxbury  dif- 
ferently, too. 

"The  same  day  that  woman  was  burned." 
he  said,  "a  black  man  was  shot  and  killed 
on  Northhampton  Street.  There  was  no 
human  cry  about  that.  To  me,  the  problem 
is  that  people  here  don't  consider  people  as 
human  beings.  The  first  question  anytsody 
asks  Is  whether  the  victim  was  white  or  black. 

"If  there  is  a  crime  in  Roxbury,  they  ask, 
•Well,  what  was  he?'  and  If  the  answer  is 
•black'  then  they  relax  and  sit  back  and 
they're  not  concerned.  But,  as  soon  as  we 
descrtbe  the  victim  as  a  white  Caucasian, 
then  It  becomes  a  matter  of  public  concern." 

Sgt.  Bolt,  who  lives  In  a  six-room  house 
In  Roxbury.  says  he  Is  having  an  ever-hardar 


time  convincing  black  pec^le  that  "the  sys- 
tem" can  work. 

"We  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
educational  system  that  makes  the  majortty 
of  the  people  literate.  So  we  read  in  the 
paper  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land  has 
determined  that  segregated  schools  are  no: 
constitutional.  Here  it  Is  1973,  and  we're  still 
having  Individual  states  Sghting  the  inte- 
gration of  schools  hammer  and  tong. 

"If  It  takes  19  years,  and  the  thing  Is  still 
up  In  the  air.  and  the  black  kid  reads  the 
paper,  "What  the  hell  is  going  on?  The  man 
Is  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth. 
You  say  what  a  great  system  It  Is.  but  they're 
still  fighting  over  whether  I  have  the  nght  to 
an  eqtial  education." 

"Education  Is  basic  to  It,  you  know.  It's 
the  first  thing  we  introduce  our  kids  to  In  a 
public  way.  That's  where  we  begin  to  train 
him  there  are  differences  In  people." 

A    CLOSED    WORLD 

Sgt.  Bolt  is  Jarred  by  his  own  daughter, 
who  is  15  and  is  telling  him  that  "they're 
against  us." 

"She  came  up  to  me  one  night  and  said, 
'What  happened  in  World  War  11?  Look  at 
Japan  and  Germany  today  This  country  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  rebuUdmg  those  countries. 
who  were  once  our  enemies  We  saw  fit  to 
make  them  pxswerful  If  they  could  do  that. 
why  can't  they  do  something  now?  Would  it 
have  been  better  for  us  to  fight  a  war  with 
the  United  States?'  " 

"And  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  thoe« 
questions. 

"We're  not  talking  about  pMDverty  programs 
and  a  few  million  dollars  here  and  there  that 
never  filter  down  anyway.  They  really  spent 
billions  of  dollars  In  those  countries.  It's 
simple  logic,  but  If  you  think  about  It.  It's 
devastating." 

The  blacks  of  Boston  look  arovmd  and.  of- 
ten, see  a  white  man's  world  that  is  closed  to 
them,  white  neighborhoods  (parishes  rather 
than  neighborhoods  In  Boston),  a  fixe  de- 
partment that  is  99-plus  per  cent  white,  a 
police  department  that  is  nearly  98  per  cent 
white.  You  can  stand  at  Columbia  Point  on 
the  bank  of  the  bay  where  the  old  man 
fished  and  died  or  on  Blue  HUI  Avenue  In 
the  heart  of  black  Roxbury  and  spectilate 
on  the  lururlous  living  that  goes  on  In  the 
glistening  Insurance  office  castles  you  see 
looming  from  the  "new  Boston"  skyline  be- 
yond. 

Some,  like  EHma  Lewis,  who  runs  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Afro-American  Art,  see 
hopelessness  setting  in. 

"NOBODT    cares" 

"I  am  convinced."  she  says,  "that  young 
people  feel  there  is  no  way  to  operate  with 
this  system.  They  look  st  the  so-called  suc- 
cesses In  the  black  community,  who  cant 
even  get  their  garbage  moved,  and  they  say. 
'Who  needs  that?' 

"They'll  do  anything  to  get  a  dollar.  They 
look  at  Agnew  and  see  how  he  got  off.  'He's 
rich,  and  he  got  away  with  It.  That's  Amer- 
ica, so  I'll  do  it.  I'm  taking  certain  risks,  yea. 
but  look  how  big  I'll  win  If  I'm  a  winner.' 
They  say  that  in  America  the  dollar  Is  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  world,  and  they  look 
around  and  they  see  that  It  doesn't  matter 
how  you  get  It. 

".  .  .  If  you  walk  downtown,  youll  see 
hordes  of  black  kids  like  wolf  packs,  sruktch- 
ing  hand  bags,  terrortzlng  office  workers 
And  If  one  of  those  white  policemen  sees 
them,  he  doesn't  ask  them  why  they're  not 
In  school.  These  kids  realize  nobody  cares 
about  them.  They're  not  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. And,  when  something  happens,  every- 
body gets  uptight  for  10  minutes. 

".  .  .  This  is  a  very,  very  bad  time — a  very, 
very  serious  time." 

No  one  Is  more  cognizant  of  that  than 
Mayor   'White,   who   Is  heading   meetings  all 
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d*y  long  wtth  his  oommunlty  affalra  specUU- 
lat  and  with  community  group*,  trying  dw- 
piu-ktely  to  keep  the  Ud  on.  hoping  to  appeal 
to  what  he  feels  la  basic  conaervatlam  among 
Boston's  black  clttaenry. 

He  feels  that  the  media's  overplaying  of 
the  murders  and  their  racial  aspect  was  "a 
disgrace.  " 

He  Is  wcrned  that  no  one  csn  seem  to  con- 
trol young  blacks  lUte  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  recent  crUnea.  and  whose  own 
Internal  leadership  turns  over  constantly. 
He  Is  hoping  to  mobilise  older  youths  to  as- 
sume that  role. 

POLtCS    HAVX   PUIMS 

Above  all.  he  is  disturbed  by  the  thinly 
veiled  racism  of  the  political  rhetoric,  having 
been  subjected  to  it  la  his  mayoralty  cam- 
paign, and  has  been  pleading  for  calm  Dxar- 
ing  the  heat  of  the  reactions  to  the  two 
murders,  he  even  held  two  press  conferences 
In  one  day. 

Like  most  other  city  officials,  be  will  not 
t«U  you  about  the  military-style  battle  plan 
the  police  have  ready  in  case  "it"  hapfiens  in 
Boston,  a  plan  designed  to  seal  communities 
off  from  one  another 

'I  don't  think  that  there's  that  deep  a  de- 
spair In  the  black  communities. "  he  says, 
and  wonders  whether  Boston's  black  leader- 
ship, or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  can 
gauge  how  deep  or  how  hostile  are  the  feel- 
ings on  the  street. 

"But  I  honestly  believe."  be  Insists,  "that 
we'r«  nowhere  near  a  racial  war." 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  SALARY 
REDUCTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  take  up  con- 
sideration of  S.  2673.  which  proposes  to 
return  the  salary  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  level  in  effect  on  January  1. 
1969  This  bUl  was  introduced  to  insure 
compatibility  between  the  proposed 
nomination  of  Senator  Saxbe  to  be  At- 
torney General  and  the  constitutional 
provision  which  reads: 

No  Sen^Ccr  or  Representative  sfaall,  during 
the  Ttm*  for  whicb  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  c!vU  ofBce  under  the  Author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof 
shall  been  increased  during  such  time:  and 
no  Person  holding  any  Office  under  the 
tJnited  States,  shall  be  a  iCember  of  either 
House  during  bis  Continuance  tn  Office  (.Ar- 
ticle I.  Section  a.  Clause  2) 

There  Is  no  que.stion  as  to  Coni?Tess 
authority  to  raise  and  lower  the  salary  of 
Cabinet  oCBcers  However,  some  have 
voiced  concern  that  even  after  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  2673.  Senator  Saxbk  mav  still 
not  be  elig:lble  for  the  offlce  to  which  he 
will  be  nominated. 

This  concern  stems  from  the  fact  that 
Senator  Saxbc  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress on  January  4.  1969  and  subse- 
quently salary  Increases  for  Cabinet  of- 
fices were  approved  Such  concern  is  fair 
and  understandable,  for  a  cursory  read- 
ing of  that  pertinent  portion  of  the  Con- 
stitution alone,  as  is  the  case  with  almost 
any  portion  of  that  document,  could 
leave  one  in  doubt  as  to  its  meaning  Be- 
cause of  this  doubt.  S  2673  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  study  of 
the  corvstitutional  issues  Involved 

After  a  thorough  consideration  of  all 
the  testimony  heard  before  that  commit- 
tee. I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  be  effective  to 
confirm  the  eUglbllity  of  Senator  Saxbi 
for  the  office  of  Attorney  Cteneral. 


The  major  theme  sounded  by  those 
who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  approach 
taken  by  the  subject  bill.  Is  that  the 
plain,  literal  words  of  the  clause  forbid 
such  a  move.  However,  such  an  inter- 
pretation appears  to  fly  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  intentions  of  the  f ramers,  the 
rules  of  constitutional  construction  and 
available  precedents. 

■  The  narrow,  literal  approach  to  the 
Ccxistltutlon  taken  without  reference  to 
pertinent  historical  data  Is  one  which 
has  been  long  rejected.  In  one  of  a  line 
of  similar  pronouncements,  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  the  Legal  Tender  Cases,  12  Wall. 
457.  531  (1871;  stated: 

Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  when  in- 
vestigating the  naturs  and  extent  of  the 
powers  cooferred  by  ths  Constitution  upon 
Congress,  it  is  indispensable  to  keep  In  view 
UM  objects  for  which  those  powers  were 
granted.  This  Is  a  universal  rule  of  construc- 
tion, applied  alike  to  statutes,  wUls,  con- 
tracts, and  constitutions.  If  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  instrumeat  Is  ascertained,  the 
language  of  Its  provlsiotis  must  be  construed 
wtth  reference  to  that  purpose  and  so  as  to 
subserve  it.  In  no  other  way  can  the  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  mstrument  be  discovered. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  consti- 
tutional debates  reveals  that  the  framers 
were  concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
the  evils  which  might  arise  U  Members 
of  Congress  could  benefit  from  the  crea- 
tion of  new  offices  or  Increase  in  the 
emoluments  of  existing  ones.  Much  con- 
sideration was  given  as  to  how  to  best 
achieve  that  objective.  One  proposal, 
later  rejected,  called  for  an  absolute  pro- 
lubllion  of  Members  of  Congress  assum- 
ing civil  offlce  both  during  their  term  in 
Congress  and  for  1  year  thereafter. 
Such  an  absolute  provision,  it  was  clearly 
recognized,  would  unfortunately  effec- 
uvely  bar  the  tapping  of  valuable  talent 
in  the  Congress,  for  use  In  executive  of- 
fices. In  approving  the  final  form  of 
article  I.  sections  6.  clause  2.  the  framers 
guarded  against  possible  corruption  In 
the  appointment  process  but  also 
achieved  their  avowed  objective  of  mak- 
ing available  Members  of  Congress  for 
other  positions  in  the  public  service. 

A  restrictive  reading  of  this  provision 
Ignores  this  second  portion  of  its  dual 
function. 

The  enactment  of  8.  2873  would  be  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  intentions  of 
the  framers  Upon  his  confirmation  to 
the  offlce  of  Attorney  General,  there 
would  be  no  emoluments  that  Senator 
Saxbc  would  be  entitled  to  receive  which 
were  possibly  traceable  to  any  action 
taken  by  Congress  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  Further,  the  country 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  be  served 
by  a  man  of  recognized  experience  and 
abUlty 

The  proponents  of  a  restrictive  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  Indicate 
difficulty  particularly  with  the  words 
"shall  have  been  Increased"  found  In  the 
phrase  In  question 

In  view  of  the  framers"  Intentions  It 
would  appear  that  the  phrase  contem- 
plates a  continuing  increase  of  emolu- 
ments. Congress  by  Its  approval  of  the 
1969  pay  Increase  simply  created  the 
condition  to  which  the  constitutional 
clause  attaches  By  enacting  8  2673, 
Coogress.  having  the  power  to  revoke 


as  well  as  enact  statutes,  will  have  re- 
moved that  condition. 

The  argument  has  been  put  forth  that 
If  the  framers  desired  the  course  of  ac- 
tion which  Is  before  us.  they  would  have 
specifically  provided  for  It.  This  argu- 
ment assumes,  however,  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  drafted  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  detailed  statute.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  well  aware  that  many  consti- 
tutional provisions  do  not  speU  out  con- 
tingencies In  great  detail,  wrote  In  Afc- 
Cu//oc;i  V.  Maryland.  17  U.S.  316  (1819)  : 

A  constitution  to  contain  an  accurate  de- 
tail of  aU  the  subdivisions  of  which  lu  great 
powers  wUl  admit  and  of  all  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  carried  Into  execution, 
would  partake  of  prolixity  of  a  legal  code, 
and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the 
human  mind.  It  would,  probably,  never  be 
understood  by  the  public.  Its  nature,  there- 
fore, requires  that  only  Its  great  outlines 
should  be  marked.  Its  Important  objects  des- 
ignated, and  the  minor  Ingredients  which 
compose  those  objects  be  deduced,  from  the 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves.  ...  We 
must  never  forget  that  It  Is  a  constitution 
we  are  expounding. 

Regarding  principles  of  constitutional 
construction,  we  can  readily  point  to  In- 
stances in  which  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation  of  constitutional  provi- 
sions go  beyond  the  literal  Implication 
of  the  language  In  order  to  reach  a  re- 
sult consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the 
framers.  To  cite  one  example,  the  Court, 
going  beyond  the  words  that  prohibit 
compulsory  self-incrimination  '"In  any 
criminal  case."  has  held  that  the  fifth 
amendment  Includes  such  protection  in 
civil  cases,  administration  proceedings 
and  congressional  investigations.  Like- 
wise the  Court  has  construed  this 
amendment,  beyond  Its  mere  words,  to 
uphold  the  validity  of  immunity  statutes 
There  are  many  more  examples  of  con- 
struing the  Constitution  beyond  Its  bare 
wording  standing  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  general  principles 
of  constitutional  construction,  several 
favorable  precedents  are  available  in 
which  Congress  engaged  in  considerable 
debate  upon  similar  matters 

One  such  precedent  involved  the  ap- 
pcrintment  of  Senator  Morrill  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.5ury  In  1876.  During  his 
term,  salaries  for  Cabinet  officers  were 
raised  and  then  subsequently  reduced  to 
their  former  amount.  Senator  Momlls 
nomination  was  neverthele.ss  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  without  challenge  based 
upon  the  constitutional  provision  In 
question. 

A  directly  analogous  situation  to  that 
presently  before  us  occurred  in  1909  with 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Knox  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  During  Senator 
Knox's  term  the  salary  to  that  offlce  had 
been  Increased,  and.  upon  his  nomina- 
tion, legislation  was  Introduced  restoring 
the  salary  to  the  level  at  which  It  had 
been  prior  to  Senator  Knox's  term.  Upon 
passage  of  this  remedial  legislation.  Sen- 
ator Knox  was  named  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  for  that  Cabinet  position. 

The  relevance  of  the  entire  body  of 
constitutional  history  In  construing  the 
meaning  of  Its  provl.slons  was  aptly 
summed  up  In  the  following  quotation 
from  a  1964  Supreme  Court  decision: 

Our  sworn  duty  to  construe  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  .  .     that  we  read  It  to  effectu- 
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ate  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Pr&mers. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  history  and 
circumstances  indicating  what  the  (provi- 
sion In  question)  were  in  fact  designed  to 
achieve.  Bell  v.  Maryland.  378  U.S.  226,  (Mr. 
Justice  Qoldberg,  concurring  i . 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  one  draws 
from  a  study  of  a  constitutional  debate, 
the  rules  of  construction,  and  the  avail- 
able precedents  is  that  S.  2673  effectively 
clears  the  way  for  Senator  Saxbe's  as- 
sumption of  the  Attorney  Generalship. 
I,  therefore,  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
action  by  this  body  upon  this  bill  and 
uF>on  the  forthcoming  nomination  of 
Senator  Saxbe. 


FOOD  FOR  PE.'\CE— THE  JAMAICA 
STORY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Inception  of  the  "Food  for  Peace" 
program  under  Public  Law  480,  the  US, 
Congress  and  its  agricultural  commit- 
tees had  expressed  the  objective  of  using 
food  donations  under  title  n  of  the  act, 
not  only  for  humanitarian  purposes,  but 
as  an  incentive  for  other  governments  to 
improve  social  feeding  programs,  partic- 
ularly for  children.  It  was  also  the  goal 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  that  the  f(X)d  dona- 
tions would  help  countries  "graduate  up- 
ward" from  direct  food  assistance  to 
sales  of  US  food  product-s  on  long-term 
concessional  credit  arrangements. 

Jamaica  is  now  providing  a  signiflcant 
example  of  a  Food  for  Peace  "success 
story."  demonstrating  such  a  "gradua- 
tion" from  title  n  food  donations  to  title 
I  concessional  credit  sales — and  by 
Jamaica's  own  determination  setting  a 
new  precedent  and  example  to  other  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world. 

For  Jamaica's  new  title  I  agreement, 
signed  last  month.  Is  the  first  In  the 
world  under  which  the  Government  Is 
not  using  the  concessional  credit  to  pur- 
chase foods  for  resale  Into  the  market 
place  but  rather  Is  using  the  credit  to 
obtain  foods  for  its  own  constructive 
social  program  purposes — In  this  In- 
stance, for  Its  school  lunch  program 
under  a  "model"  arrangement  that  wUl 
assure  its  young  people  of  Improved  diets 
and  Improved  nutrition. 

Title  n  food  commodities  were  pro- 
vided to  the  Government  of  Jamaica  for 
a  maternal  child  health  and  school  feed- 
ing program  under  a  3 -year  agreement 
which  started  in  1967.  That  program  au- 
thorized 16,000  metric  tons  of  food  com- 
modities valued  at  $5.2  million  to  feed 
200,000  chUdren  each  year,  most  of  whom 
are  very  poor  and  whose  diet  otherwise 
would  consist  of  starchy  foods  and  verj- 
little  protein.  The  Jamaica  Government 
showed  a  willingness  from  the  start  to  do 
its  own  part,  committing  Itself  to  a  cash 
input  of  $2,698,000. 

The  program  had  since  been  extended 
to  December  31,  1973,  under  which  the 
United  States  agreed  to  contribute  an 
additional  $3.5  million  In  commodities 
with  the  Government  of  Jamaica  agree- 
ing to  finance  all  the  administrative  in- 
puts, requiring  about  one  million  dollars 
annually. 

Further,  the  Government  of  Jamaica 
agreed  to  build  a  new  central  kitchen 
at  a  cost  of  $1.3  million,  and  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  ARA  Services,  a  private 


U.S.  catering  .service  operating  a  world- 
wide network  of  kitchens  serving  .schools, 
hospitals,  airlines,  and  other  mass  feed- 
ing centers,  to  design,  supervise  con- 
struction of  and  train  operators  for  the 
central  kitchen  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew.  Jamaica. 
Jamaica  has  kept  everj'  pledge,  and. 
under  Lht  leadership  of  an  exceptionallj- 
able  Minister  of  Education,  the  Honor- 
able Eli  Matalon.  has  not  only  dedicated 
the  new  central  kitchen  but  has  utilized 
It  to  move  Jamaica  forward  toward  bet- 
ter feeding  pattern.s  for  all  its  people. 
ARA  nutntionisLs  working  under  the 
contract  with  Minister  Matalon  have 
developed  recipes  for  lunches  prepared 
at  the  new  kitchen  which  will  provide 
one-third  of  the  daily  protein  and  calorie 
requirements  for  100.000  schoolchildren 
to  be  served  from  this  kitchen— and, 
from  its  experience,  future  food  policies 
of  the  countr>-  are  evolving.  The  aim  in 
Jamaica  is  to  start  with  the  children,  in 
teaching  the  value  of  better  nutrition, 
but  then  carrying  it  to  the  marketplace 
where  all  can  share  in  higher  protein 
products  for  which  acceptance  has  been 
proven  by  these  school  feeding  programs. 

Jamaica  has  not  only  fulfilled  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  United 
States  in  this  forward-looking  policy,  but 
it  has  gone  the  "extra  mile.'  Under  the 
leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Manley, 
Jamaica  is  showing  its  concern  for  its 
youth  and  its  ability  to  stand  independ- 
ently on  its  own  feet,  neither  dependent 
upon  nor  beholden  to  anyone,  yet  grate- 
ful for  cooperation  and  assistance  from 
everyone  appreciating  their  own  goals 
and  desires.  Minister  of  Education 
Matalon  has  negotiated  the  agreement 
taking  Jamaica  out  of  the  category  of 
food  donations  and  moving  it  mto  the 
category  of  p>aying,  with  US  credits,  for 
the  food  it  is  using  for  social  programs, 
of  its  own.  like  the  school  lunch  program. 
Jamaica  has  every  right  to  lift  its  head 
high  on  this  move.  It  is  an  example  for 
many  other  countries  by  making  use  of  a 
U.S.  Government  program  of  long-term 
credits,  normally  de\ised  for  commercial 
purposes,  to  serve  constructive  social 
purposes. 

Under  Minister  Matalon's  leadership, 
the  Government  of  Jamaica  entered  Into 
a  title  I  agreement  with  the  United 
States  for  provision  of  the  high-protein- 
blended  food  commodities  which  were 
previously  donated  imder  title  n,  such 
as  wheat-soy  blends. 

The  leadership  of  Jamaica  in  utilizing 
long-term  credits  of  the  United  States- 
normally  used  only  for  commercial  trans- 
actions by  developing  countries — for 
broader  social  purposes  previously  cov- 
ered by  straight  food  donations,  set  a 
new  precedent  that  helps  prove  the  value 
of  the  objectives  behind  the  actions  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  creating  these  food 
programs  and  come?  at  a  time  when 
tight  food  supplies  make  it  all  the  more 
difficult — and  costly — for  a  developing 
country  to  implement 

Jamaica  has  also  wisely  chosen  to  use 
the  new  hlgh-protein-blended  foods,  to 
assure  the  maximum  nutritional  and 
protein  value  for  each  dollar  It  invests 
In  food  for  Its  children. 

Congratulations  are  In  order,  not  only 
to  the  Jamaican  Government,  but  also 


the  Food  for  Peace  OflSce  In  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
pioneering  wnth  this  new  arrangement. 


EDITORIAL      COMMENT      ON      THE 
PRESIDENTIAL   CRISIS 

Mr  McGO\'ERN.  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  most  iinpres.sed  by  a  series  of  edi- 
torials appearing  recently  in  the  Wa.<;h- 
ington  Post  relating  to  the  Presidential 
crisis  that  now  confronts  the  Natio.-.,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tj.ree  edi- 
torials entitled  "Operation  Disney  World" 
appearing  in  the  Wa-shington  Post  of  No- 
vember 20.  No\ember  21,  and  November 
23  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  November  26  entitled  "Mr.  Nixon's 
Thanksgiving  Day  OfTering"  and  an  ex- 
cellent column  by  the  columnist  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Raspberry  in  today's  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr  President,  the  Sunday  Washington 
Star  of  November  25  carries  a  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  President's  personality 
entitled  "What  Makes  Nixon  Tick,"  The 
article  is  authored  by  Dr  Eli  S  Chesen,  a 
psychiatrist  who  will  enter  the  Air  Force 
in  January  for  2  years  of  active  duty  as 
Chief  of  Mental  Health  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base,  Nev.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  piece  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  20,  1973) 
Operation  Disket  World  (I) 
Working  our  way  laboriously  through  r.he 
transcript  of  FYesldent  Nixon's  extraordinary 
performance  last  Saturday  night  before  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  at  Disney 
World,  It  struck  us  with  increasing  force  that 
on  a  number  of  specific  points  the  President 
Is  not  exactly  clearing  up  the  record  on 
Watergate  and  related  matters.  Rather,  he 
seems  determined  to  add  to  the  publics  con- 
fusion at  almost  every  turn.  The  President 
would  have  us  believe,  of  course,  that  with 
Operation  Candor  (as  the  White  House  has 
called  It)  he  Is  at  long  last  setting  out  to 
sweep  away  public  misapprehensions — that 
he  Is  helping  us  to  gel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Watergate  affair,  once  and  for  all.  Yet,  pick- 
ing and  choosing  almost  at  random,  one 
finds  disturbing  distortions  of  the  record  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  facts.  By  way  of  a 
beginning  effort  to  set  the  record  straight, 
we  would  deal  today  with  the  President's 
misuse  of  two  of  his  predecessors  in  offlce — 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Lyndon  Johnson — In 
attempting  to  defend  actions  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Nixon's  persUtent  use  of  the  "Jefferson 
rule."  as  he  called  It  in  his  Saturday  night 
appearance.  Is  startling.  This  Is  the  second 
time  in  a  month  that  the  President  has  dis- 
torted the  facts  regarding  the  Issuance  of  a 
subpoena  to  President  Jefferson  by  way  of 
justifying  his  own  performance  hi  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Watergate  tapes.  In  his  press  con- 
ference on  October  26  .\!r,  Nixon  said  that 
the  court  had  subpoenaed  a  letter  which 
President  Jefferson  had  written  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  refused  to  comply,  but  rather 
had  compromised  by  producing  for  the  court 
a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  lett«r. 
Saturday  night,  he  went  further.  He  be<ran 
his  answer  to  a  question  having  to  do  with 
executive  privilege  with  the  astonishing  as- 
sertion that.  "I.  of  course,  voluntarily  waived 
privilege  with  regard  to  turning  over  the 
tapes,"  This  Is  a  curious  way  to  describe  his 
ultimate  decision  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
Federal  District  Court — an  order  which  he 
first  appealed  to  the  US,  Court  of  Appeals 
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a*ving  loet  th«  appeal  h«  tb«n  trMd  to  com- 
promiBe  tb«  laau*  witb  tbo  ftmow  MHUUa 
propoaal  which  cost  him  Ui«  realgBMlOO  of 
his  Attorney  Oeaetul  and  bis  Deputy  At- 
torney Oeneral  In  the  course  of  hu  efforts 
to  Ore  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  who 
bad  originally  requested  tbj  tapes.  Having 
rewritten  this  recent  history  the  President 
wont  on  to  elaborate  on  the  "Jefferson  Rule" 
and  to  rewrite  some  more.  He  repeated  bis 
version  of  the  Jeffer^son  case  which  be  had 
given  us  in  October  and  went  on  to  say  that 
John  MarshAll.  sitting  as  Chief  Justice,  had 
ruled  In  favor  of  the  Jefferson  ■"compromise.'" 

In  Just  about  every  Important  aspect.  It 
simply  didn't  happen  that  way.  To  begin 
with  the  letter  was  not  written  by  President 
Jefferson.  It  was  written  to  blm.  What  is 
more.  Mr  Jefferson  agreed  to  testify  In  the 
case  under  o«itb  (although  be  wanted  to  do 
so  in  Washington,  rather  than  Journey  to 
the  court  in  Richmond).  And  be  sent  the 
entire  letter— no  a  mere  summary — to  the 
ITS.  Attorney  who  In  turn  offered  It  to  the 
court  and  authorized  the  court  to  use  those 
portions  "which  bad  relation  to  the  cause." 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  moreover,  never  ruled 
in  his  capacity  as  Chief  Justice  on  any  such 
compromise:  he  ruled  as  a  trlAl  Judge  In  a 
lower  court.  So  much  for  the  misuses  of  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Now  for  President  Johnson  and  B4r.  Nixon's 
taxes  The  first  thing  to  be  said  Is  that  the 
President  was  offered  a  speclBc  opportunity 
to  deny  published  reports  that  on  a  total  In- 
come of  tHOO.OOO  for  the  years  1870  and  1971 
that  be  paid  only  1 1.670  In  Income  taxes.  He 
did  not  deny  it.  but  rather  admitted  that 
he  had  paid  "nominal"  taxes  for  thoae  years. 
He  then  said  that  the  fact  that  his  taxes 
were  nominal  was  not  a  result  of  "a  cattle 
ranch  or  Inferfjt  or  all  of  these  gimmicks 
■  Perhaps  so  But  It  would  be  somewhat 
surprising  if  Mr  Nixon  did  not  deduct  In- 
terest from  his  gross  Income  for  those  years 
The  flgxires  the  White  Hoxise  has  put  out 
concerning  the  transactions  by  which  he  ac- 
quired his  Key  Btscayne  and  San  Clement* 
homes  indicate  that  he  paid  substantial 
sums  In  Interest  in  those  years,  and  It  Is  hard 
to  flgure  out  any  other  way  he  could  have 
arrived    at   such    a   ""nominal"'    obligation. 

His  own  explanation  for  that  "nominal" 
obligation  was  that  President  Johnson  told 
him  shortly  after  he  became  President  In 
January.  1969.  that  he  ought  to  donate  his 
vice  presidential  papers  and  take  a  deduc- 
tion for  them  There  are  two  things  puz- 
zling about  the  idea  that  Mr.  NUon  wma 
merely  taking  bis  cue  from  his  predeceaaor 
One  Is  the  inference  conveyed  by  Mr  Nixon 
that  all  this  was  new  to  him:  in  fact,  he  had 
made  such  a  donation  of  some  of  bis  official 
papers  in  1968.  prior  to  taking  office  as  Presi- 
dent. The  second,  and  far  more  Important 
thing  that  Is  puzzling  about  Mr.  Nixon's 
story  Is  bis  stiggestion  that  Mr  Johnson  had 
established  the  precedent  and  that  both 
men  followed  the  same  general  policy  In 
their  handling  of  the  tax  aspects  of  their 
official  papers  Prior  to  IMfl.  they  apparenUy 
did  Just  that  But  In  1000.  Mr.  Johnson 
maOa  a  careful  declatoo  not  to  do  what 
President  Nixon  did,  for  very  precise  reasons 
having  to  do  with   property 

The  facts  of  this  matter  are  that  In  1900 
Congress  was  debating  a  significant  change 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  might 
bare  precluded  anyone  from  taking  such  a 
deduction  from  this  sort  of  gUt  of  papers  or 
doetiments.  Both  Mr  Johnson  and  Mr  Nixon 
expressed  their  opposition  to  this  change  In 
the  tax  rules  but  until  late  In  the  year  It  was 
unclear  which  way  Congrees  would  resolve 
the  Issue — or  when  any  change  would  become 
effective  Under  the  clrrumatances.  Mr.  Jobn> 
soo  decided  that  It  would  be  unseemly  for  a 
former  President  to  attempt  to  make  such  a 
gift  in  an  effort  to  beat  a  coogreaslonal  dead- 
line and  to  be  did  not  do  so— reportedly  at 


a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  to  hU  heirs.  Mr. 
Nixon,  by  contrast,  made  a  gift  that  year  ot 
papers  valued  at  more  than  MOCOOO  and  took 
what  he  claimed  to  be  the  appropriate  deduc- 
tion. 

So  much  for  the  Inference  that  Mr. 
Nixon  was  only  following  President  Johnson's 
lead  Beyond  that,  there  Is  an  even  larger 
question— not  speclflcally  raised  by  the  edi- 
tors and  oonsequently  Ignored  by  Mr.  Nixon 
on  Saturday  night — as  to  whether  what  he 
did  In  196B  with  respect  to  bU  gift  of  papers 
and  claimed  tax  deduction  was  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  law — quite  apart 
from  Its  propriety  in  the  context  of  the 
congressional  debate  and  the  lUellhood  of  an 
Imminent  change  In  the  rules  Speaking  of 
his  predecessor,  Mr  NUon  said  that  Mr 
Johnson  "had  done  exactly  what  the  law  re- 
quired" What  remains  to  be  seen,  as  we  have 
noted  repeatedly  In  this  space.  Is  whether 
Mr  Nixon,  in  this  particular  Instance,  can 
make  that  same  claim  for  himself. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  President 
does  not  have  a  cogent  defense  of  his  Ux 
deductions,  or  of  his  policy  toward  the  re- 
lease of  his  tapes — or  of  any  of  a  number  of 
other  charges  and  allegations  that  have  been 
raised  in  connection  with  his  performance  In 
the  broad  category  of  matters  which  come 
under  the  broad  misnomer  of  Watergate.  We 
would  simply  argue  iand  we  will  be  return- 
ing to  the  argument  in  this  space)  that  the 
President  Is  unlikely  to  clear  the  air  and  re- 
solve public  confusion  In  any  conclusive  way 
by  the  sort  of  muddying  of  history  and  mis- 
representation of  facts  which  characterized 
so  much  of  his  appearance  befcre  the  man- 
aging editors  on  Saturday  night  In  Disney 
World 

i  Prom  the  Washington  Poet. 
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OrcEATio!*  Dhkxt   Wobuj    (II) 

••//  (t  had  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court — 
and  I  know  man^/  of  my  friends  argued,  'Why 
not  carry  «  to  the  Supreme  Court  arid  let 
them  decide  itf—that  would,  first,  have  had 
a  confrontation  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
betteeen  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Presi- 
dent Arul  $econd.  it  would  hax:e  established 
very  possibly  a  precedent,  a  precedent  break- 
ing down  constitutionality  that  loould 
plague  future  Presidencies,  not  ixut  this 
President  " 

Thus  Mr  Nixon.  In  his  Saturday  night 
questlon-and-answer  session  with  the  Aseo- 
ctated  Press  Managing  Editors,  elaborated  on 
his  reasons  for  falling  to  carry  his  fight  to 
protect  the  secrecy  of  the  White  House  tapes 
subpoenaed  by  Archibald  Cox  to  the  Supreme 
Court  We  cite  at  some  length  his  remarks 
on  the  subject  because  they  strike  us  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  quality  of  the  Presidents 
defense  as  a  whole  It  is  marked  by  a  per- 
petual shifting  of  argument,  a  series  of 
astounding  assumptions  and  a  facility  for 
distorting  the  facts  of  the  case 

Consider  only  the  quotation  we  have  cited 
Mr  NUon,  who  on  October  aoth  was  declar- 
ing he  was  "confident"  he  woixld  have  won 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  but  didn't 
think  It  would  be  wise  to  leave  the  question 
open  for  the  time  It  would  take  the  Supreme 
Court  to  rule,  now  suggests  that  the  prospect 
of  losing  was  a  strong  factor  In  his  decision 
not  to  appeal.  So  far  as  astounding  assump- 
tions are  concerned,  we  Invite  your  attention 
to  the  President's  assumption  that  a  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  against  him  would  have 
been  of  dubious  constitutionality  (surely  the 
thing  works  the  other  way  round)  And  fi- 
nally, on  the  facts  of  the  matter,  does  anyone 
have  any  doubt  that  the  reason  the  President 
abandoned  his  plan  to  seek  a  Supreme  Court 
test  was  that  be  considered  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  preserving  the  secrecy  of  the  Upes 
by  cooking  up  his  so-called  "compromise"  or 
that  he  ultimately  only  agreed  to  release 
tbem  to  Judge  Sirica  aa  a  oooaequenee  at 


the  uproar  brought  on  by  hU  mishandling  of 
Mr.  Cox  and  the  issue  as  a  whole? 

Yesterday  in  this  space  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  Mr  NUon's  discussion  of  his 
taxes  and  to  his  misuse  of  two  of  his 
predeceaaors  in  the  course  ot  Justifying  his 
actions.  Today,  we  wUl  deal  briefly  with 
the  President's  arguments  ooncemlng  the 
Watergate  case  Itself. 

Mr  Nixon's  otMervations  on  the  Watergate 
case,  of  oourae,  revolved  around  the  twin 
issues  of  Mr.  Cox  and  the  forbidden  tapes. 
It  Is  at  least  curious  that  the  President 
who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  delaying 
Mr.  Cox's  Investigation  had  the  temerity  to 
complain  about  that  delay.  Thus  Mr.  NUon 
who  earnestly  discussed  the  reasons  It  had 
taken  him  so  long  to  discover  that  two  of 
the  tapes  did  not  exist  and  who.  at  least 
by  Indirection,  acknowledged  that  he  him- 
self bad  been  In  a  protracted  and  ttme-con- 
sumlng  legal  battle  with  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor concerning  the  White  House  documents 
that  would  be  made  available  to  the  prose- 
cution. In  the  same  breath  observed  that  the 
Special  Proeecutor  had  taken  much  too  long 
to  get  his  cases  into  court.  What  does  Mr 
NUon  think  Archibald  Cox  was  doing  for 
much  of  that  time — If  not  battling  the 
White  House  in  order  to  acquire  the  material 
he  regarded  as  necessary  to  bring  those  cases 
In  an  orderly  and  effective  way.  material 
which   Mr    NUon  sought   to  deny   him? 

When  Mr.  Nixon  observed  that  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Henry  Petersen,  who  was 
replaced  on  the  Watergate  case  by  Mr.  Cox. 
claimed  to  have  had  the  case  90  per  cent 
completed  when  it  was  put  In  Mr.  Cox's 
hands,  he  again  misled  his  audience  That 
Is  because.  In  the  first  place,  Henry  Peter- 
sen was  referring  exclusively  to  the  case  con- 
cerning the  burglary  of  Democratic  head- 
quarters on  June  17,  1972,  and  the  sub- 
sequent cover  up.  and  In  the  second  place, 
becaiiso  Mr  Petersen's  claim  referred  to  a 
period  before  It  had  been  revealed  that  any 
White  House  tapes  even  existed — a  revela- 
tion that  Inevitably  produced  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  Special  Proeecutor  to  gain 
access  to  this  potentially  crucial  new 
evidence 

Nor  does  the  President's  explanation  of 
his  delay  In  Informing  the  court  of  the  non- 
existence of  two  of  the  8ubt>oenaed  tape* 
overwhelmingly  persuade  If  Mr  NUon  Is  so 
clear  In  his  mind  that  he  made  the  June  20. 
1973,  phone  call  to  John  Mitchell  on  a 
White  House  telephone  that  was  not  part 
of  his  recording  system — he  even  recalls 
that  he  was  on  his  way  in  to  dinner  when 
he  placed  the  call — how  could  it  have  taken 
him  from  late  September  to  late  October  to 
ascertain  this  fact?  How  is  it,  for  that  mat- 
ter, that  he  wasn't  aware  there  was  no  such 
tape  back  in  July  when  Mr  Cox  subpoenaed 
a  Upe  of  the  call?  If  Mr  Nixon  Is  now  only 
deducing  from  the  absence  of  a  tape  that  he 
must  have  made  the  call  on  the  phone  In 
question,  he  Is  merely  offering  us  a  theory, 
not  an  assertion  of  fact — and  if,  on  the  con- 
trary he  Is  offering  a  clear  recollection  of 
fact,  there  Is  hardly  any  explanation  for  the 
many  months  It  took  him  to  remember  or 
disclose  It 

The  case  for  the  President's  delay  in  dis- 
covering the  nonexistence  of  a  tape  of  his 
crucial  April  16  conversation  with  John 
Dean  is  not  much  more  persuasive  The 
President  is  known  to  have  spent  many  hours 
on  June  4th  listening  to  tapes  of  conversa- 
tions hed  had  with  Mr  Dean;  the  April  18 
conversation  was  among  their  most  Impor- 
tant talks:  and  Mr  Cox  subpoenaed  this  tape 
also  m  mid-July  Mr  NUon,  however,  asks 
us  to  accept  his  argument  that  he  did  not 
discover  that  there  was  no  tape  untu  late 
September  and  that  he  had  less  sense  of 
urgency  about  finding  It  than  he  had  about 
the  others  because  only  Mr.  Cox — and  not 
the    Krvln    Committee — had    asked    for    It. 
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Since  the  Preatderit  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
duce tapes  for  the  Ervin  Committee  In  any 
event,  and  since  the  Ervin  Committee  (unlike 
Mr.  Cox)  lost  Its  case  In  court  to  gain 
accees  to  them,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
Ervtn  Committee  requests  could  have  fig- 
ured 80  prominently  in  Mr.  NUon's  actions 
at  the  time. 

So  much  for  Mr.  NUon's  capacity  to  twist 
beyond  recognition  the  already  complex  mat- 
ter of  the  tapes.  And  so  much  for  hie  desire 
once  and  for  all  to  clarify  these  matters 
with  candor  Because  the  President  has 
attached  such  great  importance  to  this  latest 
'once  and  for  all"  effort  to  set  the  record 
straight,  we  think  it  equally  important  to 
examine  his  words  and  the  facts  to  which 
he  alludes  with  great  care  Therefore,  we 
intend  to  return  to  the  subject  of  Operation 
Candor.  There  Is  yet  much  to  discuss. 

|From  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  23,   1978] 
OpraATioN  DisNiT  World  (III) 

After  President  Nixon's  meetings  with  the 
Republican  governors  in  Memphis  on  Mon- 
day, Oov,  Tom  MoOall  of  Oregon  said  Mr. 
NUon  "was  very  believable  today — more  be- 
lievable than  I've  ever  seen  him  before" 
White  House  deputy  press  secretary  Gerald 
L.  Warren,  for  his  part,  said  Mr.  Nuon  hadn't 
told  the  governors  anything  he  hadn't  said 
before.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  reconcile 
these  two  comments  and  that  Is  to  assume 
that  the  governors  are  either  so  credulous  or 
so  hungry  for  reassurance  that  they  can  be 
Inordinately  cheered  by  a  little  special  at- 
tention and  a  superficial  plausibility — what 
White  House  aides  used  to  call  "stroking." 
For  If  Mr.  NUon's  private  sessions  with  the 
Republicans  have  been  anything  like  his 
public  performance  before  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  at  Disney  World  last 
Saturday,  he  has  been  serving  up  generous 
ptortlons  of  half-truths  illusions  and  out- 
right distortions  as  substitutes  for  facts. 

We  have  already  discussed  his  penchant 
for  rewriting  the  record  of  past  Presidents 
and  his  confusing,  not  to  say  misleading,  re- 
construction of  his  role  with  respect  to  the 
Watergate  Investigation  and  the  missing 
tapes.  There  Is  another  pattern  In  his  per- 
formance that  takes  the  form  of  directing  at- 
tention away  from  his  own  conduct  and  to- 
ward his  opposition  as  some  sort  of  Justtflca- 
tlon  or  excuse  for  what  he  may  have  done. 
Scapegoatlng  Is,  of  course,  a  very  human 
trait;  but  even  children  usually  learn  quite 
early  that  "everybody  does  it"  and  "he  hit 
me  first"  seldom  stand  up  as  viable  de- 
fenses— even  when  the  flnger-polntlng  baa 
some  validity. 

Mr.  NUon  compounds  the  "Aeakness  in  this 
tactic  by  twisting  the  facts.  Dlscxisslng  the 
financing  of  the  1972  campaign,  he  said: 

"Neither  party  was  without  fault  ,  .  .  They 
raised  $36  million  and  some  of  that,  like  some 
of  ours,  came  from  corporate  sources  and  was 
Illegal  because  the  law  had  been  changed, 
aaid  app«u-ently  people  didn't  know  it." 

Now  the  fact  is  that  no  corporations  have 
admitted  or  been  charged  with  making  Ille- 
gal gifts  to  the  McGovem  campaign,  while 
sU  have  so  far  been  convicted  of  making 
large  unlawful  donations  to  Mr.  NUon's  re- 
election drive.  Furthermore,  the  law  barring 
such  corporate  gifts  Is  hardly  new;  It  was 
enacted  in  1907. 

There  was  a  similar  twist  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
version  of  the  milk  deal — a  story  he  was  all 
too  eager  to  advance.  As  he  told  It,  the  ad- 
ministration's sudden  reversal  on  milk  price 
supports  In  March  1971  came  about  not  be- 
cause of  large  contributions  from  the  dairy 
lobby,  but  because  "Congress  put  a  gun  to 
our  head"  Members  of  Congress  comprising 
about  one-fourth  of  each  house,  mostly 
Democrats  and  Including  Senator  McOovern, 
were  urging  an  Increase  to  86  or  90  per  cent 
of  parity.  According  to  Mr.  NUon,  the  furor 
got  so  Intense  his  "legislative  leaders"  said 


"there  Is  no  way"  to  avoid  passage  of  a  bUl 
and  the  override  of  a  veto. 

There  are  two  things  that  arc  unpersuaslve 
about  this  First,  Democratic  pressures  don't 
explain  some  crucial  concurrent  events:  the 
dairy  lobby's  contribution  of  tlO,(X)0  to  the 
Republicans  on  March  22,  1971:  a  presiden- 
tial meeting  with  spokesmen  for  three  big 
dairy  co-ops  on  March  23:  another  Industry 
contribution  of  $26,000  on  March  34;  and  the 
price  support  increase  on  March  25.  Nor  do 
Democratic  pressures  explain  either  the 
'White  House  staff  memo,  alluding  to  a  dairy 
Industry  commitment  of  $1  million  or  more, 
or  any  number  of  other  curious  facts  about 
the  size  and  the  timing  of  the  milk  lobby's 
largesse.  Moreover,  If  Senator  McOovem  and 
his  colleagues  did  push  Mr.  NUon  to  change 
his  mind,  that  would  be  another  historic  first. 
Given  the  President's  penchant  for  vetoes 
and  extraordinary  success  In  making  them 
stick,  this  would  have  been  the  only  time 
we  can  think  ol  that  the  administration  was 
cowed  by  a  group  of  Democrats  not  numerous 
enough  even  to  pass  a  bill — much  less  to 
override  a  veto. 

Then  there  was  the  "everybody-does-lt" 
approach  to  the  sensitive  matter  of  presi- 
dential taping  of  conversations.  In  the  course 
of  his  tortuous  remarks  about  the  missing 
tapes,  Mr.  NUon  said  In  passing  that  the  tap- 
ing equipment  used  In  President  Johnson's 
term  "was  incidentally  much  better  equip- 
ment .  .  .  and  I  am  not  saying  that  critically." 
Well,  so  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  equip- 
ment President  Johnson  actually  had  was  In 
no  way  comparable  to  the  extensive.  Indis- 
criminate automatic  voice-actuated  system — 
"little  Sony"  or  not — which  President  NUon 
Installed.  Close  associates  of  President  John- 
son can  recall  only  recorders  attached  to  two 
telephone  consoles,  one  in  the  Oval  Office  and 
one  In  the  presidential  bedroom.  Each  box 
reportedly  had  two  cylinders  with  a  total  re- 
cording time  of  30  minutes,  and  the  mechan- 
ism had  to  be  activated  each  time  by  a  toggle 
switch— and  by  the  F*resident's  conscious  de- 
cision that  a  particular  conversation  was 
sensitive  enough  to  be  worth  recording  on 
tape.  According  to  his  former  aides,  Mr, 
Johnson  used  this  equipment,  with  Its 
limited  capabilities,  primarily  to  obtain  an 
exact  record  of  conversations  with  the  mili- 
tary and  with  foreign  diplomats.  If  Mr.  NUon 
knows  of  any  other  bugging  or  telephone  tap- 
ping oi>eratlons  by  his  predecessor — anything 
remotely  like  the  all-embracing,  voice-acti- 
vated mechanisms  Mr.  Nixon  himself  em- 
ployed— the  facts  should  be  disclosed.  If  not, 
the  Innuendo — "critical"  or  otherwise — 
should  stop. 

There  were  still  more  misleading  com- 
ments, such  as  Mr.  NUon's  description  of  his 
telephone  conversation  with  John  N.  Mitchell 
on  June  20,  1972.  As  Mr.  NUon  tells  It  now, 
Mr.  Mitchell  "expressed  chagrin  to  me  that 
the  organization  over  which  he  had  control 
could  have  gotten  out  of  hand  in  this  way." 
However,  on  that  same  day.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
expressing  no  such  chagrin  pubUcly.  On  the 
contrary.  In  a  formal  public  statement  he  was 
saying.  "This  committee  did  not  authorize 
and  does  not  condone  the  alleged  actions  of 
the  five  men  apprehended  Saturday  morning. 
.  .  .  The  Committee  for  the  Re-eiectlon  of  the 
President  Is  not  legally,  morally  or  ethically 
accountable  for  actions  taken  without  Its 
knowledge  and  beyond  the  scope  of  Its  con- 
trol." 

In  one  sense,  It  hardly  matters  to  what 
extent  this  constitutes  a  conscious,  deliber- 
ate effort  to  distract  and  deceive,  and  to  what 
extent  Mr,  Nixon  has  really  come  to  believe 
that  the  record  he's  supposedly  setting 
straight  Is  the  truth.  Either  way,  such  rhe- 
torical evasions  and  distortions  place  an  In- 
tolerable burden  on  the  public  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  a  time  of  severe  national  rtre&s. 
In  short,  when  you  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine with  some  care  the  contents  of  "Oper- 
ation Candor,"  you  discover  that  candor  Is 


precisely  what  is  lacking  in  this  latest  effort 
by  the  President  to  present  xis,  "once  and  for 
all,"  with  the  facts  which  could  begin  the 
long,  slow  proceee  of  restoring  public  confi- 
dence In  Mr,  Nixon's  conduct  of  government 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  26,  1973] 
Ma,    Nixon's    Thawkscfvino    Dat    OrfxazNO 

Did  we  dream  It  up  over  a  heavy  holiday 
weekend?  Or  did  President  NUon's  lawyers 
really  go  into  court  late  last  Wednesday,  on 
the  eve  of  Thanksgiving,  and  announce  that 
there  is  an  Inexplicable,  18-mlnute  missing 
passage  In  one  of  the  more  crucial  Watergate 
tapes?  It  does  not  seem  poeslble  that  this 
could  happen  when  you  consider  everything 
else  that  has  already  happened  in  the  matter 
of  the  President's  tapes- 

The  formal  subpoenas  for  nine  recorded 
conversations,  on  behalf  of  the  President's 
ovra  Special  Prosecutor:  the  losing  Cotirt  fight 
on  the  constitutional  principle  of  separation 
of  powers  the  attempted  compromise  In 
which.  It  was  said.  Sen.  John  Stennle  of  Mis- 
sissippi had  agreed  to  verify  "every  request- 
ed" tape:  the  subsequent  firm  commitment 
by  the  President  to  comply  completely  with 
the  court's  order  to  produce  the  tapes;  the 
sudden  revelation  that  two  of  the  nine  tapes 
were  missing;  and  finally  Mr.  Nixon  s  solemn 
reassurance  earlier  last  week  to  the  Repub- 
lican governors  '►hat  at  least  the  stirrivlng 
seven  tapes  were  intact  and  "audible  "  and 
that  there  were  no  more  "bomt)8  waiting  In 
the  wings"  to  shred  what  Is  left  of  public 
trust  In  the  President 

And  yet  we  didn't  dream  It — the  evidence 
of  the  newspaper  clippings  is  there  White 
House  Special  Counsel  J.  Pred  Buzhardt  did 
In  fact  tell  Federal  District  Judge  John  Sirica 
on  Wednesday  that  there  had  been  this  "phe- 
nomenon. "  as  he  put  It — that  part  of  the  tap>e 
of  a  June  20,  1972  conversation  between  the 
President  and  his  chief  of  staff,  H  R.  Halde- 
man,  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  an 
"audible  tone."  As  a  TTianksglvlng  Day  offer- 
ing, this  would  be  quite  sufficiently  shatter- 
ing. But  In  our  view,  the  political  reaction 
to  it  of  the  Republican  governors  who  had 
come  away  from  their  Tuesday  meeting  with 
NUon  in  an  almost  buoyant  mood  was  more 
disturbing  and  demoralizing  than  the  actual 
fact  of  this  latest  misadventure  with  the 
tapes  For  what  it  tells  us  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent remains  more  than  ever  Incapable — at 
least  in  the  way  he  Is  now  going  about  It — 
of  recapturing  the  public  confidence  he  so 
desperately  needs  .f  he  is  to  conduct  his  office 
effectively  over  the  next  three  years 

"He  had  probably  the  nioet  representative 
and  sympathetic  audience  of  any  group  In 
the  country  and  he  Just  didn't  square  with 
us.  level  with  us,"  said  Gov.  Dan  Evans  of 
Washington. 

"I  came  out  of  there  assured  that  vpe've 
bottomed  out  and  now  I'm  not  sure  that 
we've  bottomed  out  because  this  revelation 
does  call  for  some  further  explanation,"  said 
Gov.  Wmfleld  Dunn  of  Tennessee 

Gov.  Tom  McCaJl  of  Oregon,  who  had  said 
on  Tuesday  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
been  left  with  "a  sense  of  relief  that  the 
President  was  leveling,"  said  afterward  that 
he  was  "sorely  perplexed  " 

Now.  these  are  not  men,  as  far  as  we  know, 
who  wish  for  anything  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent's political  recovery.  They  want  to  be- 
lieve that  what  he  has  been  saying  ail 
through  the  long  months  of  Watergate  about 
his  own  Innocence  of  wrong-doing — and 
about  his  Ignorance  of  wrong-doing  by  oth- 
ers as  well — Is  true.  So  'when  their  faith  la 
shaken,  right  on  the  heels  of  the  fresh  sense 
of  reassurance  which  has  supposedly  been 
generated  as  a  result  of  the  new  "Operation 
Candor"  we  have  been  witnessing.  It  rein- 
forces a  point  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
make  in  this  space  for  a  good  many  months. 
The  point  Is  that  It  Is  aot  going  to  be  enough 
for  the  President  simply  to  proteet  his  inno- 
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cence — Ckr  to  pretend  thAt  he  can  aSord  to 
leave  ciie  Oiml  verdict  to  the  court*  or  to  ku 
Impectchmeni  process.  And  neither  U  It  gomg 
to  be  enough  for  hUu  to  treat  his  current 
predicament  as  a  public  relations  ezerclM — 
something  that  can  be  handled  by  a  abow  of 
self-conSdence  or  by  a  great  flurry  of  activity 
to  prove  that  he  is  capable  of  "governing." 
The  point  is  that  he  must  deal  with  the  com- 
plex facts  of  the  matter  in  a  way  which  sug- 
gests that  he  has  some  reepect  and  concern 
not  only  for  the  technical  requirements  of 
a  court  of  law  but  for  the  practical  require- 
ments of  public  senstbUlUee.  Axid  that  Ls  pre- 
cisely what  be  Is  not  doing.  Leaving  aside 
his  handling  of  the  record  of  the  various 
cases  which  come  under  the  heading  of  Wa- 
tergate— the  cover-up.  ITT.  the  milk  deal,  his 
personal  finances,  the  "plumbers"  and  all  the 
rest — he  is  demonstrably  not  doing  this  even 
with  so  seem.lngly  straightforward  a  question 
as  his  compliance  with  a  lawful  order  of  a 
court  to  yield  up  his  famous  tapes  Intact. 

Instead,  what  the  President  has  done  Is  to 
give  us  yet  another  indication  that,  one  way 
or  another,  this  requested  evidence  has  been 
grossly  mi&handled.  Whether  or  not  the  mis- 
handling amounts  to  actual  tampering,  we 
would  not  proiess  to  iLnow.  But  even  giving 
the  President  the  beet  of  It.  It  amounts  to 
gross  negligence.  If  not  monumental  Incom- 
petence, on  a  level  which  Invites  suspicions 
of  the  darkest  sort  at  a  time  when  the  remov- 
al of  suspicion  ought  to  be  the  President's 
flrst  Imperative.  What  Mr.  Nlzon  Is  playing 
fast  and  loose  with,  after  all.  Is  potential 
evidence  In  a  criminal  proceeding,  evidence 
which  be  has  been  commanded  by  the  courts 
to  produce.  This  evidence  was  requested  by 
his  Special  Prosecutor  In  July  and  while  It 
Is  true  that  the  President  decided,  quite 
within  bis  rights,  to  oppose  the  subpoenas 
(and  a  consequent  federal  court  order  up- 
holding their  legality)  on  broad  constitu- 
tional grounds,  this  course  of  action  in  no 
way  relieved  him  of  an  obligation  to  preserve 
and  produce  the  requested  material  in  the 
event  that  the  courts  ruled  against  him — as 
indeed  they  did. 

On  the  contrary.  It  seems  to  us  be  had  an 
obl4?ation  from  the  outset  to  ascertain  im- 
mediately whether  he  actually  possessed 
what  the  Special  Prosecutor  was  asking  for — 
and  what  was  being  fought  over  In  the 
courts  In  fact,  it  now  appears  that  he  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  discover  untU 
the  end  of  September  that  two  of  the  re- 
quested tapes  were  missing  and  be  did  not 
reveal  this  Information  until  the  end  of 
October  Thereupon,  he  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  one  of  the  mlaslng  tapes  a  dlctabelt 
recording  of  his  own  account  of  the  meeting 
In  question — only  to  announce  later  that 
this  too  could  not  be  found.  Now  he  Is  tell- 
ing us  that  a  big  chunk  out  of  one  of  the 
seven  remaming  tapes  Is  also  missing,  and 
while  there  Is  no  way  of  telling  exactly  how 
important  its  loss  may  be.  this  is  the  way 
Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox.  in  his  re- 
quest to  Judge  Sirica,  explained  the  possible 
relevance  of  the  tape  covering  Mr  Nixon's 
conversation  with  Mr.  Haldeman  on  June  20 
1972: 

"There  is  every  reason  to  Infer  that  the 
meetlnar  included  discussion  of  the  Water- 
gate Incident  The  break-In  had  occurred  on 
June  17— Just  three  days  earlier  .  .  EariT  on 
the  morning  of  June  20.  Haldeman.  Ehrilch- 
man.  Mitchell.  Dean  and  Attorney  General 
Klelndlenst  met  In  the  White  House  This 
was  their  flrst  opportunltv  for  full  discussion 
of  how  to  handle  the  Watergate  Incident,  and 
Ehrllchman  has  testified  that  Watergate 
was  indeed  the  primary  subject  of  the  meet- 
ln»  Prom  there.   Ihrllchman  and  then 

Halieman  went  to  see  the  President  The 
Inference  that  they  reported  on  Wa»ert;ate 
and  may  well  have  received  instructions.  !s 
almost  irrestlble  The  inference  Is  cxmflrmed 
bv  Bhrllchman^  publl"  tentlmonv  that  the 
discussion  with  respondent   fthe  President) 


Included  both  Watergate  and  government 
wiretapping  .  .  .  The  contemporary  evidence 
of  that  meeting  should  show  the  extent  of 
Uie  knowledge  of  the  Illegal  activity  by  the 
participants  or  any  effort  to  conceal  the 
truth  from  the  respondent." 

With  IS  minutes  missing  from  the  record- 
ing of  this  meeting,  we  will  now  never  know 
whether  it  was  as  potentially  significant  as 
Mr  Cox  believed  It  to  be — Just  as  we  will 
never  know  what  might  have  been  on  the 
two  tapes  that  are  missing  In  their  entirety. 
What  we  do  know,  however.  Is  that  It  has 
taken  Mr.  Nixon  the  better  part  of  four 
months  to  reveal  to  us  that  evidentiary  ma- 
terial lawfully  demanded  of  him  by  a  court 
of  law  either  never  existed  or  has  somehow 
disappeared  Olven  the  resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  President  and  the  care  with 
which  other  urgent  presidential  business  Is 
carried  out.  to  ask  us  at  this  stage  to  believe 
that  this  happened  by  accident — or  even  out 
of  nothing  more  than  incompetence  or  Indif- 
ference— Is  to  put  the  faith  of  an  abused 
American  public  to  an  excruciating  test. 

Wht  Asx  it  He's  Ootxtt? 
(By  WlUlam  Raspberry) 

Satisfactory  answers  are  yet  to  come,  but 
President  Nixon  finally  has  got  the  question 
right 

"People  have  got  to  know  whether  or  not 
their  President  Is  a  crook,"  he  told  the  400 
Associated  Press  editors  in  Florida  Natural- 
ly he  didn't  proce<.  '.  to  confess  to  a  bill  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  saying  in- 
stead. "I  am  not  a  crook  " 

But  he  was  right  on  target  when  he  said 
It  is  In  the  people's  Interest  to  know  whether 
there  Is  a  crook  In  the  White  House 

It  Is  this  target  that  ought  to  be  kept  In 
mind  while  weighing  conflicting  testimony 
regarding  the  Nixon  administration  scandals 
The  advantage  of  keeping  It  in  mind  Is  that 
It  helps  to  make  sense  of  a  lot  of  things. 

For  Instance,  if  the  question  Is:  Am  I  a 
crook?,  the  answer,  whatever  the  facts  may 
be.  Is:  No.  Im  not  If  he  Is  In  fact  Innocent, 
he  cerUlnly  is  going  to  sav  that  hes  in- 
nocent. But  If  he's  guUty  as  sin.  hell  still 
say  that  he  Is  Innocent.  The  only  way  he 
could  say  otherwise  would  be  in  a  speech  of 
resignation  Or  in  a  suicide  note 

If  you  know  what  his  answer  must  neces- 
sarUy  be,  then  ifs  pretty  well  pointless  to 
ask  him  the  question.  Its  equally  pointless, 
of  course,  to  have  him  ask  it  of  himself  as 
he  has  been  doing  for  the  past  couple  of 
weeks  In  an  effort  to  restore  his  credibility 
whl-'h.  like  certain  other  Items  In  the  White 
House  Inventory,  cither  is  lost  or  never  ex- 
isted In  the  first  place 

It  Is  to  his  advantage,  of  course,  to  try  to 
create  the  feeling  that  he  Is  being  newly 
candid  without  proylding  any  new  informa- 
tion. To  some  degree,  the  attempt  seems  to 
be  succeeding  Some  of  the  AP  editors,  for 
Instance,  came  away  from  Disney  World  say- 
ing their  doubts  concerning  the  President's 
credibility  had  been  relieved 

But  In  the  long  run.  It's  hard  to  see  how 
It  can  work.  If  he  has  mformatlon  that  would 
serve  to  establish  his  Innocence.  It  would 
have  been  released  long  before  now.  If  he 
had  tapes  that  proved  John  Dean  a  liar  and 
John  Mitchell  an  honest  clvU  servant,  those 
tapes  would  long  since  be  public  knowledge 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  documents  and 
the  Upes  tended  to  disprove  Richard  Nixon's 
version  of  things,  he  would  certainly  resist 
any  move  to  make  them  available 

Which,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  he  has 
been  doing,  and  which  is  why  so  many 
Americans  'ake  for  granted  that  he  Is  lying. 
Ifs  very  difficult  not  to  believe  that  some- 
thin?  funny  !s  going  on.  First  vou  ha^'e  the 
Preside- fs  flat  refusal  to  furnish  the  tapes 
and  other  rtccuments:  then,  when  he  Is 
flnallv  ordered  hv  the  courts  (after  an  un- 
successful appeal)  to  produce  them,  two  of 
the  most  Important  recordings  turn  out  not 


to  exist.  And  while  an  Incredulous  public  is 
sUU  laughing  about  that,  it  turns  out  that 
another  algnlflcant  tape  Is  Just  wblatUn' 
Dixie  for  18  minutes. 

A  third  of  the  supposedly  crucial  tapes 
have  been  eliminated  One  expects  to  see  any 
day  now  a  newspaper  headline  reading:  "And 
Then  There  Were  None  " 

And  this  Is  Just  the  tapes.  There  were 
presidential  attempts  to  limit  the  scope  of 
the  Watergate  investigation  long  before  the 
world  knew  there  were  tapes,  and  the  at- 
tempts continue  even  while  the  tapes  are  dis- 
appearing. 

The  Presidents  problem  is  to  make  believ- 
able a  series  of  muddy.  Incomplete  explana- 
tions of  White  House  Interference  in  the  In- 
vestigation. What  makes  it  so  difficult  a  prob- 
lem is  that  a  much  simpler  explanation 
makes  more  sense.  It  all  falls  Into  place  if 
you  assume  that  the  President  Is  guilty  of 
most  of  the  things  he  Is  suspected  of.  and 
that  any  major  new  disclosure  would  tend  to 
point  out  his  guilt.  Assume  that,  and  the 
business  of  blocking  Investigations  and 
withholding  documents  and  having  tape  re- 
cordings go  sour  or  evaporate  makes  absolute 
sense. 

But  also.  If  you  assume  that.  It's  silly  to 
demand  that  the  President  be  candid  with 
the  people  A  call  for  candor  from  a  guilty 
man  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  demand 
that  he  confess. 

Im  not  saying  that  the  President  U  un- 
equlvocaUy  guilty,  although  both  the  objec- 
tive evidence  and  the  evidence  of  his  own 
t>ehavlor  suggest  that  he  is  What  I  am  saying 
Is  that  he  is  the  wrong  person  to  ask  whether 
he  Is  guilty. 

Instead  of  debating  presidential  "candor. " 
which  apparently  consists  of  seeming  very 
earnest  while  divulging  no  Information,  we 
ought  to  be  paying  more  attention  to  the 
other  thing  he  said: 

"People  have  got  to  know  whether  or  not 
their  President  is  a  crook." 

There  are  ways  of  finding  out. 


[From  the  Washington   Star-News.  Nov    29 

19731 
What   Makks    Nixon   Tick? — Otm    Pstchia- 

TKIBT'8  ANALTSn 

(By  Dr  Ell  S  Chesen) 

(This  article  is  excerpted  from  "President 
Nixon's  Psychiatric  Profile."  a  book  wTltten 
by  Ell  3.  Cniesen.  M.D..  and  Just  published 
by  Peter  H.  Wyden. 

(Che?en,  a  29-year-oId  psychiatrist  has  not 
had  Nixon  as  a  patient,  but  gathered  what 
he  calls  a  "surplus"  of  evidence  and  of  in- 
sights from  observing  him  through  the 
medU,  presidential  writings,  etc.  The  evi- 
dence actually  exceeded  that  which  a  psychi- 
atrist might  have  available  In  treating  some 
private  patients,  he  said. 

(Chesen  describes  his  analysis  as  political- 
ly neutral.  He  describes  himself  as  a  mod- 
erate— one  who  once  voted  for  Ooldwater. 
and  who  has  voted  for  and  against  Nixon. 

(He  also  said  the  study  reflects  no  conclu- 
sion bv  htm  on  whether  these  psychological 
characteristics  make  a  person  suitable  or  un- 
suitable for  the  presidency:  that  Is  up  to 
the  electorate. 

(Chesen.  educated  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. Is  completing  his  residency  In  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz  In  January  he  will  enter  the  Air 
Force,  as  a  major,  for  two  years  of  active 
dutv  as  chief  of  mental  health  at  Nellls  Air 
Force  Bafe.  Nev.) 

Piradoxlcpl  as  It  seems,  freouently  more 
can  be  learned  about  someone's  Inner  work- 
ings when  the  examiner  Is  an  Interested  spec- 
tator or  observer  rather  than  a  prying  Inter- 
rogator. Much  can  be  learned  about  some- 
one Just  by  looking  at  him.  listening  to  him. 
looklni?  at  his  accomplishments,  and  reading 
his  writings. 

The  federal  government  has  used  this 
method.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  gov- 
ernment, through  some  of  Its  sigencles,  to 
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compile  secret  psychiatric  profiles  of  Its  for- 
eign enemies  and,  at  times  (the  Ellsberg  af- 
fair) of  Its  own  citizenry.  Dtirlng  World  War 
n,  psychoanalytic  studies  of  Adolf  Hitler 
were  carried  out.  In  absentia,  by  our  govern- 
ment as  well  as  others. 

The  profile  presented  In  this  article  Is  not 
secret,  and  for  the  most  part  was  complied 
in  my  own  living  room  as  I  watched  my  own 
television  set.  using  methods  that  are  com- 
pletely open  to  question  and  scrutiny  Public 
necessity  dictates  that  this  be  done.  It 
Is  imperative  that  we  gain  insight  Into  the 
minds  that  have  not  only  been  governing  us 
but  investigating  some  of  us. 

We  can  know  much  more  than  we  do  about 
Richard  Niton  and  his  fan  club.  We  need 
only  look  cloeely  at  the  subtle  but  revealing 
aspects  of  these  men  to  discover  what  makes 
them  run. 

One  early  surmise  that  I  can  offer  Is  that 
they  run  rapidly  and  powerfully,  like  a  well- 
tuned  Ferrari,  but  the  fuel  Is  not  high-octane 
gasoline — It  is  Anxiety.  More  than  any  other 
factor,  the  neurotic  need,  shared  by  many 
people,  to  deny  his  own  human  limitations 
has  led  to  Richard  Nixon's  successes  as  well 
as  to  his  failures  It  has  perverted  the  politi- 
cal process  and  given  us  the  Watergate  phe- 
nomenon. 

Richard  Nixon  made  It  all  possible  and  even 
inevitable  by  serving  as  a  rigid  mold  for  his 
followers.  He  is  a  victim  of  his  owm  Inflexible, 
predictable  personality.  He  takes  himself  and 
the  Intrinsic  office  of  the  presidency  too  seri- 
ously— thereby  showing,  among  other  things, 
that  he  lacks  one  of  the  redeeming  attributes 
of  his  one-time  mentor,  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

Elsenhower  knew  that  he  was  only  part  of 
Nixon,  an  extension  of  himself.  It  Is  no  won- 
der, then,  that  many  of  his  closest  associates 
have  seen  themselves  as  mere  appendages  of 
the  President,  even  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  personal  Integrity. 

NIXON     VTRSUS    MILHOCS 

An  early  conflict  that  has  plagued  Nixon 
from  childhood  through  his  political  life  is 
that  of  "Mllhous  versus  Nixon."  I  refer  to 
the  dichotomy  of  a  powerful,  dominating,  yet 
pacifist  mother  who  was  experienced  by  Rich- 
ard along  with  an  argumentative,  punitive, 
hot-tempered,  extroverted  father. 

Hannah  Nixon  was  a  gentle,  peace-loving 
woman  even  though  she  dominated  the  en- 
tire family.  Including  her  husband.  Prank 
Nixon,  though  dominated  by  his  wife,  was  a 
political  reactionary,  in  the  sense  that  he 
reacted  dramatically  to  what  he  felt  were 
political  Injustices:  he  was  a  fighter. 

It  would  be  Just  about  impossible  for  Nixon 
to  live  up  to  both  of  these  standards  simul- 
taneously— they  cannot  coexist.  This  Is  a 
partial  explanation  for  Nixon's  puzzling  pat- 
terns of  ambivalence. 

By  repressing  the  Mllhous  Identification, 
he  is  able  to  function  smoothly  as  a  war 
hawk.  At  other  times  he  is  a  conscious  Mll- 
hous. and  shows  It  by  way  of  his  diplomatic 
missions  designed  as  authentic  strategy  to 
achieve  peace,  such  as  his  overtures  to  the 
long-hated  Russian  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, In  this  parent-built  paradox  lies  one 
of  Nixon's  greatest  strengths  and  apparent 
flexibilities. 

Because  Nixon's  primary  identifications 
seem  to  be  with  his  mother,  he  Is  able,  most 
of  the  time,  to  keep  the  "FYank  Nixon  ele- 
ments" repressed,  "yet  these  elements  con- 
tinue to  seek  the  light  of  day  and  at  times 
come  to  the  surface  In  the  form  of  stir- 
prtslng  explosions.  These  explosions  produce 
the  Nixon  who  "Is  never  to  be  argued  with", 
the  Nixon  who  refuses  to  give  in  to  the 
face  of  reality:  the  Nixon  who  on  a  few 
occasions  gives  out  with  gut  reactions  he 
Is  to  regret  and  back  down  from  later. 

SELr-CONTKOL 

But  overall  Richard  Nixon's  most  highly 
organized  and  finely  honed  weapon  against 


his  underlying  insecurities  Is  his  ability  to 
maintain  strenuous  self-control. 

In  Nixon's  conscious  and  unconscious 
strivings  to  isolate  his  Inner  self  from  obser- 
vation, he  unknowingly  Is  most  revealing. 

Opening  statements  such  as  "Let  me  be 
perfectly  clear,"  "Let  me  be  quite  candid," 
"Let  me  speak  with  candor,"  and  "Let  me 
make  this  point  crystal  clear  "  are  long- 
famlUar  trademarks  of  the  Nixon  rhetoric. 
On  the  surface,  such  statements  appear  to  be 
reasonable  ways  to  initiate  points;  but  the 
excessive  usage  of  them  indicates  something 
more.  A  closer  analysis  permits  at  least  two 
conclusions. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  politically  naive, 
I  will  assume  here  that  the  public  expects 
some  emotional  straightforwardness  from  a 
public  official  at  a  press  conference  Every- 
one grants  that  no  one  can  be  totally  honest 
all  of  the  time;  nevertheless,  we  do  expect 
some  candor  In  public  colloquy. 

Within  that  context  such  utterances  as 
"Let  me  be  quite  candid"  become  unneces- 
sary redundancies  Yet  while  such  assertions 
are  really  not  required  by  the  public,  they 
are  obligatory  for  Nixon. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  during  a  press 
conference  Nixon  sees  himself  as  candid 
even  when  he  Is  not;  the  reality  is  acknowl- 
edged only  unconsciously.  Because  of  the 
constant  presence  of  these  unconscious 
forces,  Nixon  tends  to  use  such  expressions 
automatically  and  liberally.  He  needs  to  use 
these  expressions  to  con'vlnce  himself  of 
"truths"  that  he  Is  uncertain  about. 

As  a  psychiatrist,  I  find  that  when  I  take 
a  history  from  a  patient  who  employs  exces- 
sive energy  to  defend  his  own  credibility  as  a 
historian,  rather  than  Just  being  a  historian, 
he  Is  actually  being  less  than  candid.  For 
example,  during  the  course  of  an  appoint- 
ment John  tells  me  that  what  he  Is  about  to 
say  Is  "absolutely  true."  At  this  point  I  ask 
myself  (and,  if  appropriate,  I  may  ask  John) , 
"Why  do  you  have  to  assure  me  of  your 
veracity  when  X  tend  to  assume  It?"  I  find 
myself  asking  the  same  question  about 
Richard  Nixon. 

GESTtTRES 

Nixon's  typical  gestures  offer  another  clue 
to  his  mysterious  personality.  The  famous 
Nlxonlan  arm  movements  resemble  those  of  a 
robot.  He  moves  like  a  cumbersome  unitized 
structxire.  This  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
high  muscle  tone,  which  la  turn  reflects  ten- 
sion and  control. 

His  facial  expressions  do  not  come  across 
with  any  degree  of  warmth  or  naturalness. 
The  familiar  pensive  look  is  Interrupted  oc- 
casionally by  a  rapid,  transient  smile  which 
switches  on  and  off  like  a  neon  sign.  Even 
during  the  momentary  smile  one  gets  the 
glimmer  of  an  ambivalent  clowTi  face  subtly 
frowning  through  a  painted  smile.  The 
sound  of  the  Infrequent  laugh  is  forced  and 
limited. 

■Why  must  this  man  so  consistently  dis- 
play such  an  exaggerated  meastu-e  of  com- 
posure? Being  In  control  Is  really  an  effort 
to  ward  off  feelings  of  self-uncertainty.  Un- 
consciously, Nixon  Is  likely  distressed  by  such 
feelings  of  being  less  than  perfect.  Despite 
the  presence  of  a  surplus  of  unconscious  in- 
securities, one  can  successfully  deny  the 
existence  of  those  Insecurities  to  oneself  If 
one  can  achieve  absolute  control  over  one- 
self. 

Using  these  psychological  mechanisms, 
Nixon  has  theoretically  placed  himself  In  a 
position  of  incredible  power;  He  can  antici- 
pate and  prepare  for  anything  that  nilght 
happen  In  his  life!  While  many  people  i espe- 
cially successful  achievers)  operate  to  vary- 
ing degrees  on  the  same  principle,  there  Is 
evidence  that  Nixon  has  followed  It  as  a 
psychological  modus  operandi,  a  law  of  life. 

DETAILS,    DETAILS 

Nixon  has  a  "passion  for  facts."  He  like- 
wise   is   passionate    in    his    need    to    "take 


advantage  of  a  situation."  to  have  It  under 
his  total  control.  Our  subject  has  a  very 
real  fear  of  leaving  out  any  detail  for  fear 
'he  might  overlook  something  Important. 
An  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  fear  Is  that  It 
can  Interfere  with  Judgment:  If  nothing  is 
considered  tinlmfKirtant  and  everything  ii 
Important,  the  mind  can  get  bogged  down 
with  trivia. 

Nixon  Illustrates  this  vividly  In  his  de- 
scription (in  Six  Crises)  of  the  fateful  1960 
campaign:  "At  4:30  Sunday  afternoon,  we 
took  off  for  Alaska,  a  trip  which  ■was  to 
mark  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge,  made  In 
my  acceptance  speech,  to  carry  the  cam- 
paign Into  every  one  of  the  fifty  states  Not 
even  our  most  optimistic  supporters 
thought  we  had  a  chance  to  carry  Alaska  ' 

This  accounting  Is  reveall:ig  First  we 
get  a  sampling  of  Nixon's  obsession  with 
detail  In  his  •writing  style:  "4-30  Sunday 
afternoon";  the  book  is  papered  with  such 
unneeded  minutiae  More  imf>ortant.  we  see 
Nixon's  obsession  with  detail  on  a  much 
grander  scale:  He  must  campaign  in  every 
state,    leave   no   stone    unt'urned. 

Politically  such  an  all-lncluslve  crusade 
could  not  be  justified.  It  was  general  knowl- 
edge that  the  election  was  pivoting  on  key 
precincts  in  Chicago  and  other  large  cities. 
The  need  to  mount  a  p>olntless  trip  to 
Democratic  Alaska  arose  from  neurotic  ne- 
cessity, not  political  logic. 

This  Is  aU  part  of  Nixon's  tendency  to- 
ward overkill  when  he  prepares  to  meet 
situations.  He  must  do  this  to  convince 
himself  unconsciously  that  he  Is  invulnera- 
ble, that  he  has  done  everything  possible, 
covered  every  detail  In  responding  to  those 
unconscious  drives,  he  unfortunately  short- 
changes conscious  ,'udgments. 

Nixon's  paramount  d.'^ead  Is  that  he  might 
overlook  something  and  therefore  commit 
an  error.  Mistakes  are  intolerable,  a  point 
that  Nixon  beats  to  death  In  his  book, 
"Six  Crises":  T?ie  point  of  greatest  danger 
is  not  during  the  battle  Itself,  but  in  the 
period  Immediately  after  .  .  .  Then,  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  drained  emotionally, 
he  must  watch  his  decisions  carefully.  Then 
there  Is  an  Increased  pKKSlblllty  of  error  be- 
cause he  may  lack  the  necessary  cushion 
of  emotional  and  mental  reserve  which  Is 
essential  for  good  Judgment." 

This  not  only  demonstrates  an  obsession 
to  take  up  an  emotional  guard.  It  also  tes- 
tifies to  the  tremendous  energy  that  Is  re- 
quired to  keep  control.  It  Is  no  accident 
that  Nixon's  crises  go  on  and  on.  He  tends 
to  view  life  as  a  series  of  battles.  Though 
he  Is  always  able  to  find  an  externa!  enemy, 
more  significant  war  is  being  waged  on 
Nixon's  Internal  battlefield. 
caANxirrB 

Nixon's  unconscious  Insecurities  have  con- 
tributed to  much  of  his  admirable  success. 
Having  achieved  sJmost  total  control  over 
himself,  he  advanced  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  thereby  assuming  the 
most  significant  possible  control  of  his  en- 
vironment. In  command  of  himself  and  his 
government,  he  is  able  to  fend  off  distress- 
ful unconscious  feelings  of  helplessness  and 
vulnerability  that  are  ever  threatening  from 
within.  As  for  Nixon's  compulsive  drive  to 
accumulate  all  possible  knowledge  Including 
details,  while  it  is  obviously  Impossible  for 
anyone  to  master  all  knowledge,  Nixon  has 
an  Inclination  to  try.  It  gives  him  a  subjec- 
tive feeling  of  comfort,  of  preparedness. 
These  strivings  give  rise  to  Illusory  feelings 
of  omniscience.  In  turn,  this  pansophlcal 
Illusion  presumes  uninhibited  abilities  or 
omnipotence. 

By  assuming  this  stance  Nixon  can  see 
himself  as  superhuman  and  therefore  not 
endangered  by  the  usual  threats  that  ordi- 
nary humans  must  face.  In  this  unconscious 
milieu  of  heightened  self-importance,  he 
proves  to  himself  and  to  the  world  that  he 
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need  not  operate  by  the  rules.  The  comfort- 
Log  Illusion  of  grandeur  tends  to  extend 
ftcroea  ail  asp>ect8  of  Nixon's  functioning. 

The  mechanUms  that  turn  Insecurity  Into 
grandeur  are  not  In  themselves  pathological. 
I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  Nixon  Is  af- 
flicted by  "delusions  of  grandeur,"  as  are 
patients  Ln  highly  p>athologlcal  mental  states 
who  have  a  flxed  false  belief.  (Delusion*  of 
grandeur  are  seen  In  psychotic  Individuals 
who,  for  example,  believe  they  are  someone 
other  than  themselvea.  A  most  common  ex- 
ample of  this  Is  the  psychotic  person  who 
believes  that  he  Is  Jesus  Christ.) 

This  la  not  the  case  of  llluslonal  thlnJtlng. 
The  more  subtle  mechanlama  of  evolving 
grandeur  that  I  see  in  Nixon  are  almoet  uni- 
versal. We  all  need  to  defend  ourselves 
agaiiiat  anxiety,  and  thla  la  one  very  effec- 
tive way  It  Lb  often  done,  unconacloukly  and 
conacloualy.  In  Nixon's  caae.  I  believe  he  looka 
upon  himself  as  being  more  Important  and 
almighty  than  he  Is  in  reality.  Nixon's  ap- 
parent UluBlons  of  himself  certainly  suggest 
at  least  the  presence  of  a  personality  prob- 
lem. 

I  discuss  Nixon's  grandiosity  because  It  Is. 
first  of  all.  a  very  consistent  component  of 
his  personality.  Second.  It  is  one  of  several 
important  Nixon  characteristics  that  pro- 
foundly Influenced  the  evolution  of  Water- 
gate. Third.  It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that, 
while  the  outgrowth  of  grandloalty  Is  com- 
forting and  not  In  Itself  pathological.  It  does 
have  untoward  side  effects. 

Nixon's  grandiosity  Is  also  illustrated  by 
what  Is  now  being  called  his  "imperial  life 
style." 

While  no  recent  American  President  has 
been  lacking  In  luxury.  Nixon  extended  the 
personal  perquisites  of  the  nation's  chief 
executive  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  In 
the  process  he  exhibited  an  Intense  desire 
to  acquire  not  only  extreme  privacy  for 
working  and  living  but  to  create  almost 
surrealistic  buffers  to  place  between  himself 
and  the  vast  mass  of  mere  mortals. 

When  It  comes  to  the  President's  personal 
working  environment.  Fortune  magazine 
finds  a  flight  from  humanity  in  these  tacts 
among  many  others:  "Nixon's  penchant  for 
solitude  has  resulted  In  an  unparalleled  pro- 
liferation' of  office  suites  for  his  personal 
use — nme  at  latest  count  I 

Fortune  concluded:  The  attitude  of  the 
man  at  the  top  toward  bis  perquisites  Is 
generally  a  reflection  of  his  conception  of  his 
role  and  power.  The  deliberate  expansion  of 
presidential  benefits  tends  to  confirm  and  re- 
inforce a  monarchlal  vision  of  the  office." 

WATXROATZ 

Given  critical  amounts  of  sunlight,  mois- 
ture, gravity,  chemical  elements,  tempera- 
ture, and  time,  the  evolution  of  life  becomes 
a  certainty.  Given  our  constitutional  form 
of  government  and  the  personality  dynamics 
of  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon,  the  evolution  of 
the  Watergate  operation  was  equally  Inevi- 
table. 

The  'Watergate  operation"*  refers  to  the 
entire  panorama  of  unusual  and  illegal  ac- 
tivity emanating  and/or  controlled  from  the 
White  Hoiise  by  Nixon  and  his  staff.  By 
analyzing  the  Watergate  scandal .  a  great  deal 
is  learned  about  Richard  Nixon's  mental 
processes.  Regardless  of  his  detaUed  involve- 
ment or  nonlnvolvement  in  the  operation, 
his  handling  of  this  albatross  has  at  times' 
allowed  the  observer  a  closer  look  than  could 
have  been  achieved  at  any  other  time.  And 
by  examining  Nixon's  psychological  make-up. 
It  becomes  apparent  why  Watergate  was  a 
process    of    natural    evolution — Inevitable. 

In  the  summer  of  1971  Richard  Nixon  called 
for  the  formation  of  a  special-Investigations 
unit  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  "the 
Plumbers."  to  plug  leaks  of  oonfldentlal 
White  House  Information  to  the  preas,  and 
to  carry  out  other  delicate  responsl  bill  tie*. 
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NUon's  very  edict  to  form  the  Plumbers 
unit  was  an  extension  of  his  own  need  for 
omniscience.  This  takes  on  special  personal 
psychological  significance  for  Nixon  when 
one  considers  that  other  established  federal 
agencies  exist  which  function  in  Intelligence 
gathering— notably  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

Not  only  does  NLxon  need  to  have  an  In- 
ordinate amount  and  variety  of  private  in- 
telligence, he  also  requires  direct  control 
over  the  InteUlgence  gathering.  In  reality, 
the  Plumbers  were  not  established  because 
of  any  Incompetence  on  the  part  of  existing 
agencies.  They  were  established  because,  un- 
like the  FBI  or  CIA.  Nixon  could  maintain 
total  direct  and  indirect  control  of  their 
operations. 

The  tiny  elite  group  could  have  been  bet- 
ter named  "The  Agency  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Personal  Omniscience."  It  gathered  In- 
formation because  intelligence-gathering  de- 
creases anxiety  in  the  face  of  the  otherwise 
unknown  and  puts  Nixon  In  a  unique  posi- 
tion of  power. 

The  taping  of  newsmen's  telephones  sat- 
isfies Nixon's  appetite  for  omniscience  in 
more  than  one  way.  To  NUon.  the  press,  like 
the  Communists,  are  looked  upon  with  fear 
and  assigned  to  the  sutus  of  enemies.  This 
attitude  Is  based  on  Nixon's  need  to  "shut 
the  world  out  "  The  Job  of  the  newsman  con- 
flicts with  hU  need.  The  reporter's  Job  Is 
to  gather  his  own  kind  of  Intelligence.  When 
this  involves  NUon's  activities,  the  presi- 
dential shell  of  anonymity  is  painfully 
threatened. 

I  think  NUon's  fear  of  the  press  is  con- 
stant but  fluctuating.  One  index  of  his  rela- 
tive feelings  of  insecurity  before  the  press 
might  be  his  avoidance  of  using  a  podium 
during  press  conferences,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Journalists.  With  the  evolution  of 
Watergate,  there  was  a  reappearance  of  the 
podium.  Anyone  who  has  done  any  public 
speaking  Is  aware  of  the  added  feeling  of  se- 
curity that  a  podium  provides.  WhUe  NUon 
used  to  pride  himself  on  standing  directly 
before  his  audiences,  he  began  using  a  po- 
dium again  in  the  wake  of  his  administra- 
tion scandals. 

OVXRXIU. 

Again.  I  am  obviously  in  no  position  to 
know  what,  if  any,  specific  degree  of  guilt 
la  attrlbuUble  to  NUon  personally.  However, 
a  break-Ln  Into  the  opposition  headquarters' 
reflects  a  general  NUon  theme. 

In  this  case  the  enemy  waa  the  Democratic 
party.  If  an  effort  to  become  all-knowing 
about  Democratic  activity  could  be  success- 
ful, then  enemy  power  would  be  defused 
The  question  of  NUon's  degree  of  direct 
involvement  becomes  academic  in  this  nev- 
chologlcal  study. 

A  theme  of  overkill  applies  In  the  Ells- 
berg  case,  too:  Everything  must  be  done  (re- 
gardless of  legalities)  to  Insure  the  "right" 
outcome.  ""OverklU"  Is  a  theme  woven 
throughout  the  fabric  of  Watergate  and  the 
life  of  Richard  NUon.  lu  aim  Is  to  insure 
absolute  control  over  the  future  whenever 
possible  and  at  aU  costs. 

As  the  Watergate  scandal  blossomed  it  be- 
came possible  to  see  NUon"s  complex'  series 
of  external  psychological  defense  mechan- 
isms first  boldly  exposed  and  then  stripped 
away.  A  classic  example  la  that  of  the  fam- 
ous White  House  tapes. 

Among  the  most  startling  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  was  the  soberly 
spoken  revelation  of  a  former  White  House 
functionary,  Alexander  P  Butterfield.  A  one- 
time aide  to  H.  R.  Haldeman,  Butterfield 
straightforwardly  described  how  Nixon  had 
directed  the  Secret  Service  to  InstaU  voice- 
recording  equipment  in  NUon"8  Oval  Office 
hU  Executive  Office  Building  office,  and  the 
Cabinet  room.  (After  Butterfleld's  dlaclo«\ire 


NUon    said     he     ordered     the    equipment's 
removal.) 

This  reiterates  and  adds  credlbUlty  to  much 
of  my  theoretical  foundation  of  NUon's  psy- 
chiatric profile. 

First  we  must  examine  NUon's  own  pro- 
fessed motives  for  establishing  the  elabo- 
rate system  of  eavesdropping.  He  and  hU 
aides  claimed  that  these  recording  devices 
were  to  preserve  a  running  account  of  all 
oral  communications  for  the  sake  of  history. 
Even  If  we  were  to  accept  this  at  face  value] 
Nixon  la  confirming  personality  character- 
istics that  I  have  previously  discussed.  This 
is  especially  true  since  NUon  has  an  excellent 
memory  that  surely  wlU  serve  him  well  in 
writing  his  own  memoirs.  But  he  is  again 
preoccupied  with  all  detaU  and  shows  a  fear 
of  leaving  something  out. 

The  open-ended,  almost  Infinite  gathering 
and  mechanical  memorizing  of  conversations 
represents  the  pinnacle  of  omniscience. 

A  "submarine  effect"  also  comes  Into  play 
with  the  NUon  tapes.  Recalling  this  Integral 
mechanism  of  his  personality,  we  can  see 
what  was  probably  NUon's  primary  motiva- 
tion In  setting  up  his  office  as  a  recording 
studio.  Imagine  NUon  as  a  submerged  sub- 
marine captain  whoee  periscope  makes  him 
aware  of  all  that  la  going  on  about  him.  in- 
cluding all  conversations. 

Personally,  the  submarine  captain  (NUon) 
is  anonymous  with  respect  to  the  tape  re- 
corder I  mean  that  he  knows  It  la  there:  con- 
sequently, by  controlling  his  candor  in  the 
recorder's  presence,  he  enjoys  selected 
anonymity. 

Being  aware  of  this  unusual  setup.  NUon 
gained  a  sense  of  power  over  anyone  with 
whom  he  spoke  in  his  office.  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  the  recorder  was  to  record  history— 
and  since  NUon's  Is  to  control  history— NUon 
was  able  to  speak  selectively  with  his  vic- 
timized guests  and  edit  himself  so  as  to 
place  himself  In  a  favorable  light  vis-a-vls  the 
microphone. 

THE     "STDBMAKINB" 

Guided  by  NUon's  knowledge  of  the  re- 
corder and  his  victim's  Ignorance  of  the  ma- 
chine. NUon  alone  could  always  show  his 
best  side  to  the  microphone.  Like  a  periscope, 
the  microphone  bacame  a  one-way  valve  that 
put  only  NUon's  unsuspecting  conversational 
partners  in  a  bad  light. 

It  la  most  Important  for  NUon  to  see 
himself  in  a  good  light,  which  the  tapes  cer- 
tainly enabled  him  to  do.  This  Is  the  most 
dramatic  example  I  can  think  of  to  demon- 
strate the  use  of  omniscience  by  NUon  to 
place  himself  in  a  relative  position  of  power 
over  others. 


A  SIGN   OF  TTiE  TIMES 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  live  In 
an  exciting  time.  'With  the  ever  Increas- 
ing pace  of  life,  It  remains  extremelv  dif- 
ficult to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
changes.  It  is  both  exhausting  and  excit- 
ing. Just  recently.  I  learned  that  the 
State  of  Delaware  now  has  a  woman  foot- 
ball referee.  Quoting  from  the  Wilming- 
ton Morning  News  on  November  16  1973 
itself 

Dale  Levlne  Isn't  your  average  woman  and 
she  doesn't  even  come  close  to  being  your 
run-of-the-mlU  football  referee— but  she's 
trying  to  get  sanctioned  in  the  latter  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Ms.  Levlne's 
efforts  and  wish  her  continuing  good 
luck  as  referee  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  Wilmington 
Morning  News  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as   follows; 

Ms.     LiCVINC POOTBAIX     UMPIKX 

£>ale  L<evlne  Isn't  your  average  woman  and 
she  doesn't  even  come  close  to  being  your 
run-of-the-mUl  football  referee — but  she's 
trying  to  get  sanctioned  In  the  latter  depart- 
ment. 

On  Monday  night,  the  26-year-old  Clay- 
monter  wUl  go  back  to  school  to  take  her 
final  exam  In  football  officiating  If  she 
passes  the  test  given  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  State  High  School  Athletic  As- 
sociations. Miss  Levlne  will  become  the  first 
woman  In  the  state  sanctioned  to  officiate  at 
Delaware  varsity  high  school  football  games. 

Miss  Levlne,  who  Is  a  sports  columnist  for 
the  Evening  Journal,  says  she  originally  got 
into  officiating  to  give  her  a  different  slant 
on  the  games  She  didn't  get  "the  (offici- 
ating) bug"  until  later. 

Since  the  school  year  started,  she  has  been 
a  rookie  official  In  Junior  varsity  and  peewee 
league  games  She  needs  the  National  Fed- 
eration sanction,  though,  to  move  up  to 
varsity  games. 

Eventually.  Miss  Levlne  would  like  to  take 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
officials  test.  This  would  allow  her  to  referee 
at  games  Involving  high  schools  which  play 
NCAA  rules,  such  as  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent  Conference,   and   at   college   games. 

To  date,  she  has  refereed  games  In  Dela- 
ware, southern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

So  far.  she  hasn't  had  any  major  beefs  over 
her  calls.  She  points  out  that  football  offici- 
ating Is  about  95  per  cent  Judgment  and  five 
per  cent  rules. 

"Most  co6ches  realize  I'm  a  rookie  and  have 
been  more  than  willing  to  cooperate."  she 
says. 

Has  she  had  any  problems  with  the  players? 

Not  really.  At  one  game,  however,  things 
got  a  little  suspicious. 

The  game  two  weeks  ago  was  between  Glas- 
gow High  School's  Junior  varsity  and  Middle- 
town  High  School's  Junior  varsity. 

As  Miss  Levlne  tells  It,  Mlddletown  doesnt 
have  a  real,  organized  Junior  varsity.  As  a  re- 
sult mo6t  of  the  plays  were  sweeps. 

All  In  her  direction 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
ALEUT  CORPORATION  FOR 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1973 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(o)  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  the  Aleut 
Corporation  has  furnished  to  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  their 
audited  financial  statements  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  bring 
these  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senat€,  .so  I  am  submitting  the  state- 
ments and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Coonxa  &  Ltbrand, 

Anchorage,  Alaska, 

October  16,  1973. 
Thx  Board  of  Dikictors, 
Tfie  Aleut  Corporation, 
Anchorage.  Alaska. 

We  have  examined  the  accompanying  pre- 
operatlng  accountability  statement  of  The 
Aleut  Corporation  (a  corporation  in  the  de- 
velopment stage)  as  of  June  30,  1973  and  the 
related  statement  of  preopveratlng  financial 
activities  for  the  period  June  21,  1972  (date 
of  Incorporation)  to  June  30,  1973.  Our  ex- 
amination was  made  In  accordance  with  gen- 


erally accepted  auditing  standards,  and  ac- 
cordingly mcluded  such  tests  of  the  account- 
ing records  and  such  other  auditing  proce- 
dures as  we  consider  necessary  In  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  Corporation  Is  In  the  development 
stage  and  has  no  operating  history.  Recovery 
of  preoperatlng  coste  (Note  1)  through  op- 
erations is  dependent  upon  future  events, 
the  outcome  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
at  this  stage  of  the  Corporation's  develop- 
ment, and  the  accompanying  financial  state- 
ments have  been  prepared  to  refiect  these 
circumstances.  Because  of  this,  the  financial 
statements  do  not  present  financial  position 
or  results  of  operations. 

In  our  opinion,  the  aforementioned  finan- 
cial statements  present  fairly  the  cost  of  the 
assets,  preoperatlng  activities,  and  the  lia- 
bilities of  The  Aleut  Corporation  as  of  June 
30,  1973  and  the  source  and  use  of  Its  finan- 
cial resources  for  the  period  June  21,  1972 
(date  of  Incorporation)  to  June  30,  1973  In 
conformity  with  generally  accepted  siccount- 
Ing  principles. 

Coopers  &  Ltbramd. 

Th«  Autdt  Corporation 
(A  Corporation  In  the  Development  Stage) 

PREOPERATINC  ACCOt^^^^AB^.^^T  6TATEMZNT — 
JXnTK  30,  1973 

Cash •19,786 

Receivables: 

Village    corporations 15.426 

The   Aleut   League,    an   affiliated 

nonprofit  corporation 61,706 

Note  from  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives.   Inc.,   bearing   Interest 

at  6  percent 22,932 

Accrued  Interest i,  574 

Other 3,938 

Total    95,575 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion debentures.  7.25  percent,  at 
cost  which  approximates  market.     130,  000 

Prepaid   expenses 9,193 

Notes  receivable  from  employees,  at 

8  percent  interest 13,631 

Office  furniture  and  equipment  and 
automobile  at  cost,  less  accumu- 
lated depreciation  of  91,633  (Note 

1)    -— 17,691 

Preoperatlng  costs  (Note  1) 345,246 

Total    AsseU   531,021 

Less  llabUltlee : 

Accounts  payable 16,616 

Accrued     payroll     and     payroll 

taxes    14,505 

Total  LlabUltles 31,021 

Contributed  capital,  advanced  by 
Alaska  Native  Fund  (Notes  2  and 
3)     500,000 

STATEMKNT    OF    PRXOPKRATINO    FINANCIAL 
ACTTVmCS 

For  the  period  June  21,  1972  {date  of  iruxtr- 

poration)    to  June  30,  1973 
Source  of  financial  resources: 
CoLtrlbuted  capital  advanced  by 

Alaska  Native  Fund  (Note  2)..  $600,000 

Use  of  financial  resources : 
Accounts  and  notes  receivable..       96.676 

Investments 130,000 

Prepaid   expenses 9,193 

Notes    receivable— employees 13,631 

Furniture,  equipment  and  auto- 
mobile         19.224 

Preoperatlng  costs  (Note  1) 245,348 

Less  depreciation  provision  ^rtilch 
did  not  require  financial  re- 
sources this  period 1,633 


611,235 


Excess  of  lises  over  sources  repre- 
sented by  the  excess  of  accounts 
payable  and  accrued  llabUltlee 
over    cash.. »ll,235 

NOTES     TO     FINANCIAL     STATEMENTS 

1.  Basis  of  Financial  Statements  aund  Sig- 
nificant Accounting  Policies: 

The  Aleut  Corporation  was  incorporated 
June  2i.  1972  as  a  regional  native  corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  The  Corporation  will  assist  In 
administering  the  Aleut  region's  share  of  a> 
40  mUUon  acres  of  land  and  b  1  cash  distribu- 
tions of  »962. 500,000,  provided  by  the  Act. 
The  region  s  share  (estimated  to  be  3.5  per- 
cent! cannot  be  determined  until  share- 
holder enroilmeni  is  completed  (Note  4i, 
The  Corporation  will  receive  title  to  the 
subsurface  estate  of  the  land  selected  In  the 
Aleut  region.  Seventy  percent  of  all  revenues 
received  from  timber  resources  and  subsur- 
face rights  .-ecelved  by  each  of  the  regional 
corporations  shall  be  divided  annually  among 
aU  regional  corporations  based  on  enrollment 
of  eligible  Alaska  natives 

The  Corporation  Is  affiliated  with  The 
Aleut  League,  a  nonprofit  corporation. 

The  accompanying  financial  statements 
give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  Cor- 
poration Is  In  the  development  stage  and  has 
no  operating  history  AU  costs  Incurred,  re- 
duced by  incidental  investment  revenues, 
have  been  accumulated  because  they  were 
incurred  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
benefit  future  periods  It  is  not  practicable, 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  Corporation's  ac- 
tivities, to  determine  the  extent  of  recov- 
erablllty  of  the  accumulated  preoperatlng 
costs.  Recoverablllty  is  dependent  on  future 
events.  Including  the  ability  of  the  company 
to  attain  the  goals  of  its  development  pro- 
gram, and  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of 
operations.  The  outcome  of  these  matters 
cannot  be  determined  at  this  time. 

Depreciation  of  furniture,  equipment  a.nd 
automobile  Is  calculated  by  the  straight-line 
method  over  estimated  useful  lives  of  3  to 
10  years. 

1,  Basis  of  Financial  Statements  and  Sig- 
nificant Accounting  Policies.  Continued 

Costs  and  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Corpo- 
ration from  June  21.  1972  (date  of  Incorpora- 
tion) to  June  30.  1973.  reduced  by  Interest 
income,  are  deferred  as  preoperatlng  costs 
These  costs  will  be  amortized  over  a  period 
of  years  to  be  determined  when  the  Corpo- 
ration commences  operations 

Preoperatlng  costs  deferred  at  June  30, 
1973  consist  of  the  foUowlng: 

Salaries $69,184 

Directors'   fees  and  per  diem 16,941 

Directors  and  other  meeting  ex- 
penses   „ 25,781 

Travel  expenses 33,  128 

Legal  and  consulting  fees 69,431 

Office  and  equipment  rent 9.944 

Payroll  taxes 2,  474 

Depreciation    -__„  1,633 

Insurance 2,069 

Employee  relocation  exi>ense 9,997 

Telephone   and   telegraph 3,502 

Office    suppUes   and   expense 5.407 

Pension  plan  expense  (Note  4) 7,913 

Total    $262,404 

Less  interest  income -17.  159 

Total _ $245,245 

Funds  received  under  provisions  cf  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  from 
the  Alaska  Native  Fand,  are  not  subject  to 
Federal,  State  or  local  Income  taxes  Real 
property  Interests  received  pursuant  to  the 
Act  are  not  subject  to  income  taxes,  how- 
ever, income  derived  from  the  real  proi>erty 
Interests  and  other  operations  of  the  Corpo- 
ration are  subject  to  Federal,  State  and  local 
Income  tax  regulations. 
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1  Basis  of  Financial  Statements  and  Sig- 
nificant Accounting  Policies.  Continued: 

Real  property  Interests  received  under  the 
Act  are  exempt  from  ad  valorem  taxes  (or  a 
period  of  20  years  or  until  developed. 

luvestment  tax  credlta  wUl  be  reflected  as 
a  reduction  of  income  tax  provisions  In  the 
year  utilized. 

2  Alaska  Native  Fund  Advance; 

This  Is  an  advance  from  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Fund  of  the  Corporation's  share  of  cash 
to  be  received  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act.  This  advance 
Is  not  subject  to  the  percentage  distribu- 
tions described  below  However,  It  will  be 
deducted  from  the  Corporation's  portion  of 
future  funds  payable  by  the  Alaska  Native 
Fund.  The  Corporation's  share  of  cash  dis- 
tributions constitute  contributed  capital  to 
the  Corporation.  All  amounts  received  from 
the  Alaska  Native  Fund,  revenues  from  tim- 
ber resources  and  subsurface  rights  and  all 
other  net  Income  shall  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lOA-s: 

lit  lOT,  to  Individual  shareholders  (for 
five   years  from  December   18,   1971 ) 

i2i  45  ~c  to  Village  Corporations  and  Claaa 
B  shareholders  ( for  Ave  years  from  December 
18.  1971  and  50%   thereafter) 

[  3 )  Balance  to  be  retained  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

3.  Common  Stock: 

One  hundred  shares  of  common  stock  Is  to 
be  issued  to  each  qualified  shareholder  when 
shareholder  enrollment  pursuant  to  the  Act 
is  complete  (anticipated  to  be  December  18, 
1973),  aa  follows; 

Class  A  shares  (no  par  value,  1,000,000 
shares  authorized,  none  Issued)  to  Alaska 
natives  enrolled  pursuant  to  the  Act  In  the 
Aleut  region  and  who  are  stockholders  in 
one  of  the  village  corporations  In  the  Aleut 
region. 

Class  B  shares  (no  par  value.  1,000,000 
shares  authorized,  none  issued)  to  Alaska 
natives  enrolled  purstiant  to  the  Act  In  the 
Aleut  region  but  who  are  not  stockholders 
In  one  of  the  village  corporations  In  the 
Aleut  region. 

For  a  period  of  20  years  from  December 
18,  1971  the  stock  dividends  paid  or  other 
stock  rights  are  restricted,  pursuant  to  the 
Act,  and  the  stock  may  not  be  sold,  pledged, 
assigned  or  otherwise  alienated  except  In 
certain  circumstances  by  court  decree  or  by 
death.  For  the  20  year  period  the  stock  shall 
carry  voting  rights  only  If  the  holder  thereof 
is  an  eligible  Alaska  native. 

4.  Pension  Plan: 

The  Corporation  has  established  a  non- 
eon  trlbutory  pension  plan  covering  one  em- 
ployee, in  accordance  with  an  obligation  un- 
der an  employment  contract,  and  funds  the 
coet  currently  under  an  annuity  contract. 
Such  expense  for  the  current  year  was 
$7,913. 

5.  Subsequent  Event: 

In  September,  1973  the  Corporation  re- 
ceived a  Native  Loan  of  1250,000  from  the 
State  of  Alaska  at  5  9  percent  Interest,  which 
Is  not  collateralized  and  Is  due  December 
1974. 


METHODS  TO  COMBAT  THE 
ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  President  Nixon  announced  a 
new  sLx-point  program  to  combat  the 
energy  cnsis.  This  program  Includes:  A 
ban  on  Sunday  gasoline  sales;  rationing 
of  heating  oils,  mandatory  50  and  55 
mile-per-hour  speed  limits  for  cars  and 
trucks  respectively:  restrictions  on  out- 
door lighting:  a  reduction  of  scheduled 
airline  flights  to  reduce  jet  fuel  con- 
sumption: and  a  diversion  of  some  pe- 
troleum that  would  normally  be  used  for 


gas  into  the  production  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  to  meet  winter  needs. 

Like  so  much  of  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  done  in  the  energy  Qeld, 
some  of  these  measures  are  rather  late 
in  coming.  Had  we  taken  strong,  effec- 
tive conservation  measure."  months  ago 
we  would  not  be  in  such  a  crunch  today. 
And  but  for  the  leadership  of  many 
Members  of  Congress — particularly  Sen- 
ator HiNKY  M.  Jackson— the  President 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  take  the 
steps  he  has  taken.  But  all  of  that  is 
past,  and  we  must  deal  with  the  situation 
today. 

I  generally  support  the  actions  an- 
nounced last  night  by  the  President,  and 
I  believe  the  American  people  will  also 
give  their  support  and  make  what  sac- 
rifices are  necessarj'.  We  have  perhaps 
been  energy  gluttons  in  the  past  and 
now  we  will  have  to  tighten  our  belts.  We 
are  now  paying  for  our  psist  excesses — 
and  our  shortsightedness. 

But  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  warn  the 
American  people  that  the  worst  may  yet 
be  ahead.  We  may  well  be  required  to  In- 
stitute even  tougher,  more  restrictive 
measures  in  the  months  ahead.  We  have 
only  to  keep  a  few  facts  in  mind 

The  President  himself  s-  d  the  meas- 
ures he  announced  would  relieve  only 
about  10  percent  of  an  anticipated  17 
percent  shortfall  in  energj- 

Studies  by  a  congressional  committee 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  project  the 
shortfall  will  be  far  greater  than  17  per- 
cent— perhaps  as  much  as  35  percent. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  espe- 
cially as  negotiations  approach,  remains 
as  volatile  as  ever. 

So  the  very  real  possibility  exists  that 
much  tougher  measures  will  be  required. 
And  should  that  occur.  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  not  go  the  route  of  putting 
a  large  surtax  on  gasoline  sales.  Far  bet- 
ter methods  are  available. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  adminis- 
tration announced  that  it  had  tentative- 
ly rejected  that  proposition.  However, 
should  the  cnmch  get  worse  I  fear  that 
some  within  the  administration  may 
again  push  the  gas  tax  as  a  method  of  re- 
ducing gasoline  consumption. 

The  gasoline  tax  Is  unacceptable  be- 
cause such  a  tax  would  hurt  the  very 
people  least  able  to  afford  It.  Lower  In- 
come people  already  have  less  discretion- 
ary use  of  gasoline  than  do  other  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  Increasing  the 
tax  on  gasoline  would  certainly  limit 
what  discretion  they  now  have. 

As  for  middle-income  Americans,  they 
are  already  overtaxed  and  hard  hit  by 
the  high  cost  of  necessities.  Another  tax 
would  merely  take  money  out  of  their 
pockets  and  severely  inhibit  their  ability 
to  make  ends  meet. 

In  addition,  a  gas  tax  would  take  bil- 
lions of  dollars  out  of  the  economy  and 
perhaps  contribute  to  an  economic  reces- 
sion which  many  economists  are  already 
saying  Is  inevitable.  A  penny-a-gallon 
surtax  would  yield  roughly  $1  billion  In 
Federal  revenues.  A  30-cent  surtax  would 
bring  in  almost  $30  bUlion. 

Projected  real  growth  of  the  economy 
was  anticipated  to  be  about  2.5  percent 
before  the  energy  crisis.  Now  economists 
see  a  no-growth  year  In  1974  or  a  1-  to  2- 
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percent  decline  with  resultant  high  un- 
employment. Indeed,  the  administra- 
tion's game  plan  of  an  economic  "soft 
landing"  may  end  up  being  a  big  thud. 

But  with  these  facts  In  mind,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  take  another  $10.  $20.  or 
$30  billion  out  of  circulation  through  a 
gas  tax.  To  do  so  would  turn  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  recession  Into  a  reality— in  a 
hurry 

I  believe  other  methods — Including  pe- 
riodic restrictions  on  driving — would  be 
far  better  than  a  gaa  tax  increase.  And 
while  I  certainly  hope  we  will  not  have 
to  go  to  rationing,  if  worse  comes  to 
worse  that  would  be  preferable  to  a  gas 
tax  hike. 

Mr  President,  in  recent  days  two  of 
my  State's  dally  newspapers — the  Lex- 
ington Herald  smd  the  Paducah  Sun- 
Democrat — have  editorially  opposed 
higher  gasoline  taxes  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  I  have  already  stated 

As  the  Herald  stated: 

However  unpleasant  a  prospect  of  gasoline 
rationing  may  be.  It  offers  room  at  least  for 
aa  equal  sharing  of  hardship,  a  cutdown  of 
consumption  at  all  levels  of  motorist  society. 
That  Is  something  a  new  tax  cannot  do. 

The  Sun-Democrat  said: 

The  proposed  tax  Increase  should  be  bur- 
led In  a  "graveyard  for  stupid  legislative 
propoeals  " 

I  agree.  The  paper  goes  on  to  point  out 
that: 

The  scheme  would  make  more  gasoline 
available  to  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  editorials  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Lexington  (Ky.)   Herald.  Nov.  14, 

1973) 

Ratiokino  BmxB  Than  Tax  Inckxasx 

A  move  to  clamp  another  tax  bite  on  motor 
vehicle  fuel  Is  a  tempting  option  to  Nixon 
administration  officials  dealing  with  the  oil 
shortage  and  the  question  of  how  to  cut  gaso- 
line consumption. 

The  officials  should  be  given  credit  for  try- 
ing, but  they  should  be  warned  that  they  are 
on  the  wrong  track. 

They  believe  their  proposed  tax.  If  enacted 
by  Congreee,  would  do  what  other  price  In- 
creases do:  reduce  consumption.  They  see  the 
added  revenue  from  a  resulting  price  increase 
going  to  the  public  treasury,  and  not  to  an 
Industry  that  by  recent  accounts  appears 
to  be  doing  very  well  on  Its  own. 

They  see  additional  advantage;  A  new  gas- 
oline tax  of  anywhere  from  5  to  40  cents  a 
gallon  could  be  collected  without  much  added 
effort.  Machinery  for  collecting  a  federal  tax 
of  4  cents  a  gallon  has  operated  for  many 
years. 

What  Nixon  administration  officials  should 
see  Is  that  a  new  gasoline  tax  would  force 
low-Income  people  to  do  most  of  the  cutting 
back  In  consumption.  Also.  It  would  run  con- 
trary to  the  Idea  that  taxation  should  be 
employed  to  meet  exiienses  of  goveiTLment, 
not  to  punish  the  cltlzienry. 

Everything  points  to  a  continuing  rise  In 
gasoline  prices  because  of  International  mar- 
ket conditions  working  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  consumer  Already  he  pmys  from 
S  to  12.5  cents  In  state  and  federal  tax  levies 
on  every  gallon  of  gasoline  he  uses.  The  last 
thing  he  needs  now  Is  more  tax.  which  would 
force  prices  even  higher. 

However  unpleasant  a  prospect  of  gasoline 
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rationing  n^ay  L>e,  U  offers  room  at  least  for 
an  equal  sharing  of  hardship,  a  cutdown  of 
consumption  at  all  levels  of  motorist  society. 
That  Is  something  a  new  tax  cannot  do. 

(Prom    the    Paducah    (Ky.)    Sun-Democrat 
Nov    15.  1973  j 
PmoposAi.  DssBivcs  a  'SrupicrrT "  Paizs 

If  a  prize  Is  offered  for  the  most  idiotic 
sugge«tlon  made  to  relieve  tl>e  gasoline  short- 
age, we  nominate  for  the  award  the  proposal 
to  Increase  by  a  ''larg*  "  amount  the  federal 
tax  on  each  gallon  sold. 

So  far.  the  authors  of  this  proposal  are 
Identified  only  as  'top  officials  of  the  Nixon 
administration  "  Bven  the  mention  of  the 
Preeldent'B  name  in  connection  with  the 
8\iggestlon  Is  enough  to  step  up  the  tempto 
of  impeachment  talk  throughout  the  country. 

The  idea  of  jacking  up  the  pnce  of  gaso- 
line BO  high  the  average  motorist  could  not 
afford  to  buy  it  Is  so  blatantly  unfair  It's 
a  wonder  that  even  the  "top  officials" 
couldn't  see  its  unfairness  What  the  scheme 
would  do  iB  make  more  gasoline  available 
to  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  Some 
detnocracy ' 

Maybe  we  do  the  authors  of  the  proposal 
an  injustice  Maybe  they  did  recognize  Its 
unfairness  Why  else  would  they  propoee  that 
each  gasoline  coneumer  be  allowed  to  deduct 
as  an  income  tax  credit  the  extra  amount 
of  gasoline  tax  levied  to  hold  down  gasoline 
consumption''  Perhaps  they  never  even  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  the  wealthy  car  own- 
*•■ — the  Individual  who  could  afford  to  buy 
all  the  gasoline  he  needed  at  the  higher 
price — would  also  receive  the  largest  Income 
tax  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Perhaps — 
but  we  doubt  It. 

If  there  Is  a  graveyard  for  stupid  legislative 
proposals  in  Washington,  we  suggest  that 
this  suggestion  be  burled  In  It  immediately. 
If  It  wins  a  stupidity  prize,  the  award  can 
be  burled  alongside  without  exhuming  the 
putrid  body. 
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WATERGATE   AND   AMERICAN  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 

Mr.  BEDEN  Mr.  President,  a  week  ago 
on  November  19.  my  colleague  from  Ida- 
ho. Senator  Church,  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  in  Newark  on  Water- 
gate and  its  effects  on  American  foreign 
policy, 

In  his  address,  the  Senator  suggested 
that  the  time  has  come  for  America  to 
consider  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  for  removal  of  the  President  as 
a  result  of  "no  confidence  "  It  Is  a 
thought-provoking  suggestion,  and  one 
which  I  commend  to  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  Senator  Church's 
-speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A'ATiaCATX  AND  THE  AMXBICAN  FORIIGN  POIOCT 

Outrage  and  Indignation  have  largely 
served  their  purpose  In  the  Watergate  affair 
This  la  not  to  suggest  that  the  gulltv  be  let 
off  or  that  Judicial  proceedings  be  suspended. 
On  the  contrary,  they  must  be  seen  through 
as  the  law  requires,  even  as  to  the  President, 
himself  It  Is  rather  my  purpose  to  suggeet 
that  the  Issue  now  belongs  in  the  oourts,  and 
In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee's  Inqulrv 
Into  possible  grounds  for  impeachment.  The 
Ervln  hearings  have  served  a  necessarv  and 
catharUc  purpose  but  that  purpose  seems 
substantially  fulfilled  With  gratitude  for 
that  accomplishment,  we  can  now  most  use- 
fully turn  our  attention  to  the  roots  of  the 
corruption  called  Watergate,"  to  Its  causes 
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and  antecedents,  not  so  as  to  Judge  and  con- 
demn, but  for  the  more  important  ptirpose 
of  gaining  Insight  and  perspective  on  which 
to  base  corrective  measuree. 

This  view,  I  suspect,  may  not  be  univer- 
sally shared.  It  Is  reported,  for  example,  that 
many  Americans  feel  that  Mr  Agnew  was  let 
off  too  llghCy,  and  perhaps  he  was.  Even 
more  inflammatory  was  the  President's  Ill- 
considered  action  m  firing  Mr.  Cox  and  pro- 
voking the  resignation  of  Attorney  Oener&l 
Richardson,  and  In  his  tergiversations  with 
the  tapes  Nonetheless,  it  seems  to  me  moot 
important  that  we  distinguish  between  punl- 
tlve  and  corrective  Justice,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  transgressors,  but  to  spare  the  country 
unnecessary  bitterness  and  division.  Allow- 
ing   then    that    Judicial    and    Congreeslonal 

processes  may  stll!  require  drastic  action 

perhaps  even  impeachment — I  suggest  that 
we  await  the  results  of  those  processes  before 
taking  further  action  In  the  political  arena 
There  are  two  reasons  for  restraint ;  One  is 
the  need  for  getting  on  with  the  countrv's 
business — a  need  which  Is  underlined  bv  the 
delicate  and  sttll  dangerous  situation  In  the 
Middle  East  The  other  is  the  danger  of 
aggressive  self-righteousness,  of  Imitating 
the  attitudes  If  not  exactly  the  methods  of 
those  whom  we  would  bring  to  Justice. 
I.  ncHTLNo  rniE  with  fike 
Imitating  the  methods  of  opponents  is 
what  got  us  Into  trouble  in  the  first  place. 
"Is  It  possible,"  Dr.  Kissinger  asked  not  long 
ago.  speaking  of  Watergate,  "to  InsiUate  for- 
eign policy  from  the  general  difficulties  we 
are  facing  as  a  natlou?  'I  don't  know  the 
answer,"  he  added,  but  that  is  the  question 
that  tormenu  me  It  is  indeed  a  significant 
question,  and  I  shall  comment  upon  It.  But 
there  is  a  prior  question  that  also  requires 
comment — and  that  is  the  effect  of  foreign 
policy  upon  our  domestic  life  To  paraphrase 
Dr.  Kissinger:  Is  It  possible  to  Insulate  our 
democracy  at  home  from  the  kind  of  foreign 
policy  we  have  conducted  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  a  policy  of  almost  uninterrupted 
cold  war,  hot  war,  and  even  clandestine  war? 
Or  to  put  the  question  even  more  pointedly: 
Is  it  possible  to  engage  In  protracted  con- 
flict with  totalitarian  adversaries  without 
coming  to  imitate  their  methods,  first  in 
dealing  with  the  foreign  adversaries  them- 
selves, then  In  dealing  with  critics  and  dis- 
senters at  home? 

One  can  In  fact  trace  a  chain  of  events 
connecting  President  Nixon's  Cambodian 
policy  with  Watergate.  In  1969.  the  President 
Initiated  a  policy  of  secret  bombing  raids 
upon  the  North  "Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia,  at  the  same  time  that  Adminis- 
tration officials  "were  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
proclaiming  their  respect  for  Cambodia's 
neutrality.  Then,  when  reports  of  the  clan- 
destine bombing  began  to  appear  in  the 
Press.  Mr.  Nixon,  by  his  own  accoimt.  estab- 
lished the  notorious  "plumbers,"  a  kind  of 
Presidential  vigilante  force,  to  plug  these  and 
other  leaks.  The  plumbers  were  also  em- 
ployed for  the  break-In  of  the  office  of 
Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist,  necessitated  In 
the  view  of  the  Administration  by  "national 
security." 

The  clandestine  bombing  of  Cambodia 
failed  to  wipe  out  the  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuaries,  and  American  ground  forces 
were  sent  in  to  do  the  Job  In  the  Spring  of 
1970.  setting  off  the  moet  violent  of  the  anti- 
war protests  at  home 

These  In  turn  provoked  the  beleaguered 
Administration  to  undertake  widespread. 
Illegal  searches  and  surveillances  at  home! 
again,  like  the  bombing  itself,  in  the  name 
of   "national   security." 

Seeking  as  we  have  these  many  years  to 
defend  our  democracy  by  undemocratic 
means — to  fight  flre  with  fire — we  have 
come  m  sight  of  the  point  where  the  circle 
win  close.  It  will  close.  If  we  do  not 
change  our  course,  with  the  demise  of 
freedom  Itself,  as  a  casualty  of  the  struggle 


to  defend  it.  As  Alexis  de  TocquevlUe  put 
It  m  his  great  work.  Democracy  <n 
America:  "All  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  democratic  nations  must 
know  that  war  Is  the  surest  and  shortest 
means  to  accomplish  this.  That  Is  the  very 
first  axiom  of  their  science." 

From  Its  beginning,  the  conduct  of  the 
Vietnam  war  has  dolefully  Ixarne  out  Toc- 
quevUle'B  aphorism.  Between  1961  and  1964, 
our  operations  in  Vietnam,  through  so- 
caUed  "military  advisers,"  were  largely  If 
not  entirely  covert.  In  1964,  as  our  Involve- 
ment grew  and  seemed  Ukely  to  grow  even 
larger,  President  Johnson  sought  a  sem- 
blance of  Congraasional  acquiescence 
through  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 
Congress  adopted  that  -Resolution  In  the 
firm  beUef— spelled  out  in  the  Resolution 
Itself — that  the  naval  unlu  of  North  Viet- 
nam had  repeatedly  and  deliberately  at- 
tacked United  Sut««  naval  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  and  that  these  attacks  were,  In 
the  words  of  the  Resolution,  "part  of  a 
deliberate  and  systemauc  campaign  of  ag- 
gression "  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam.  It 
has  since  become  known  that  the  ships 
involved,  "the  Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy, 
were  engaged  in  provocative  InteUlgence 
activities  in  the  GvUf  of  Tonkin,  and  serious 
doubt  has  been  cast  on  whether  the  alleged 
second  attack  ever  took  place  at  all. 

In  addition,  in  the  course  of  adopting  the 
Resolution.  Congress  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  it  did  not  consider  itself  to  be 
authorizing  a  war  but,  by  backing  the  Presi- 
dent, helping  to  prevent  a  full-scale  war. 
Nonetheless,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
was  later  invoked  as  valid  authorization  for 
the  Vietnam  war,  as  if  Congress  could  au- 
thorize war  Inadvertently,  without  knowing 
what  it  was  domg.  In  fact,  the  Tonkin  Res- 
olution was  more  in  nature  of  a  "dirty 
trick,"  a  foreign  policy  precursor,  and 
something  of  a  precedent,  to  tlie  domestic 
dirty  tricks  of  Watergate. 

President  Johnson  entered  and  then  esca- 
lated the  Vietnam  war  behind  a  smokeecreen 
of  misstatements  and  evasions  I  do  not  think 
President  Johnson  unshed  to  deceive  the 
American  people  or  to  usurp  the  powers  of 
Congress.  His  principal  motive  I  would  guess, 
was  to  spare  his  Great  Society  program  at 
home  from  the  effects  of  war,  to  comblns 
guns  with  butter  by  underplaying  the  gtins. 
In  the  end.  of  course,  he  lost  both,  as  the 
war  dragged  on  inconclusively  and  the  na- 
tion became  bitterly  divided.  The  deception 
of  Congress  and  of  the  people,  and  the  usur- 
pation of  power,  came  to  be  perceived  as  a 
necessity  of  national  security 

In    these    conditions   of    foreign    war    and 
domestic  uproar,  of  secrecy,  divisiveness  and 
intrigue,  the  Nixon  Administration  came  to 
office  in  1969    At  that  lime,  Mr   Nixon  might 
have   restored   public  confidence   In   govern- 
ment by  leveimg  with  the  American  peopla, 
by  setting  forth  his  problems  and  perspec- 
tives with  simplicity  and  candor.  He  chose. 
Instead,    to    use    advertising    techniques,    to 
"seU"   the  continuing   war  to  the  American 
people   by   trumpeting   periodic   uoop   with- 
drawals and  the  decline  of  American  casual- 
ties   The  Administration  also  employed  sec- 
recy to  an  unprecedented  degree,  not  only  as 
to  the   bombing   of  Cambodia  but  over  the 
entire  range  of  foreign  policy,  which  came  to 
be  made  by  a  White  House  elite,  headed  by 
Dr.   Kissinger,   with   Congress  and   even   the 
State  Department  relegated  to  the  periphery. 
Like  its  predecessors,  but  with  far  greater 
thoroughness,     the     NUon     AdminlstraUon 
headed  off  controversy  by  secretlveness,  dis- 
sembling, and   the  centralization  of  power, 
with  scarcely  a  nod  in  the  direction  of  the 
Constitution.   The   Johnson   Administration 
at  least  paid  vice's  tribute  to  virtue  by  hypo- 
critically invoking  the  Tonkin  Resolution  as 
authority  for  the  Vietnam  war.  When  that 
Resolution  was  repealed,  the  Nixon  Admlnia- 
tratlon  was  more  candid — and  more  braaen 
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offering  no  objection  to  tb«  repe&l  becftvue, 
Uiey  MUd.  the  AcUnlnistratlon  bad  nevar 
reUed  oa  Uiat  R«aoIutlon  anyway.  They  wer« 
fluting  in  Vietnam  to  protect  Amerlean 
Uves,  they  s&ld.  and  that  was  ail  the  author- 
ity they  n»eded.  It  sounded  plaualble  until 
one  stopped  to  consider  that  our  soldiers' 
Uvea  would  not  have  needed  protecting  If 
they  were  not  fighting  to  oegln  with.  In  due 
course,  with  the  withdrawal  of  our  ground 
force*  from  Indochina,  the  AdnUnlstratlon 
waa  stripped  even  of  this  sophistry  and  was 
forced  to  rationalize  Its  continued,  but  now 
qul'.e  open,  bombing  of  Cambodia  with  the 
aaflUng  argument  that  the  bombing  was 
Justified  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  ce»»e- 
flre  agreements. 

These  various  devices — secrecy,  dissembling 
and  outright  deception — worked  well  for  a 
time,  muffling  dissent  and  confounding  the 
opposition  StUl.  In  the  abeenc«  of  candor 
from  Its  leaders,  the  country  remained  di- 
vided and  mistrustful  Unable  to  win  public 
trust,  the  AdmlnJstratloQ  bad  to  settle  for 
grudging  acceptance. 

Then,  as  Mr.  Nixon's  term  neared  its  end 
and  It  became  evident  that  grudgln<;  [accept- 
ance would  not  guarantee  the  re-election  of 
the  President,  it  took  no  great  leap  of  the 
Imagination,  perhaps  not  even  a  conscious 
decision,  to  begin  to  apply  the  tricks  which 
bad  worked  in  foreign  policy,  and  In  the 
"selling"  of  foreign  policy  at  home,  to  the 
electoral  process  Itself.  If  the  NUon  foreign 
policy  was  essential  to  the  "national  Inter- 
est." surely,  in  the  minds  of  the  President's 
men,  the  re-election  of  the  President  was 
no  less  essential.  In  this  frame  of  reference, 
the  Watergate  break -In,  the  Ellsberg  bur- 
glary and  the  campaign  sabotage  were  easy  to 
regard  not  as  "dirty  tricks"  but  as  patriotic 
duty,  responsive  to  a  cause  that  transcended 
the  law  of  the  land. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  any  of  this 
Prom  ancient  times  arbitrary  government 
has  been  Justified  In  the  name  of  a  higher 
1.1W  Tyrants  have  always  Justified  their 
tyranny  in  the  name  of  high  ideals,  never, 
so  far  as  I  know.  In  the  name  of  wickedness, 
greed  or  ambition  History  shows  that  there 
Is  no  Illusion  more  dangerous  than  the  Illu- 
sion that  the  end  Justifies  the  means,  and 
no  men  more  dangerous  than  those  who 
practice  that  doctrine  Their  outlook  la 
nothing  leas  than  subversive  of  the  rule  of 
law  because  of  a  fatal  misunderstanding  of 
the  relationship  between  morality  and  law 
Treating  of  morality,  or  of  such  concepts  as 
"national  security"  or  the  "national  Interest." 
as  If  these  were  objective  and  tncontestlble 
categories,  these  believers  In  the  "higher 
law"  assume  that  anyone  who  doe«  not  agree 
with  them  must  in  fact  be  opposed  to  moral- 
ity or  "national  secrirlty,"  and  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  overridden  by  the  most  expedient 
means  available,  lawful  or  not  The  path  that 
begins  with  the  "higher  law"  ends  Inevitably 
with  "dirty  tricks." 

Conventional  law — the  law  of  statutes  and 
constitutions — la  based  on  a  different  prem- 
ise that  Ideas  about  morality  and  Justice 
are  subjective  and  that  no  one  man's  Idea 
of  what  these  are  Is  to  be  relied  upon.  The 
law  Itself  therefore  serves  as  the  comjnon 
denominator  of  diverse  opinion  and  of  so- 
ciety's experience  as  to  what  morality  and 
the  national  Interest  are. 

Althotigh  It  Is  neither  perfectly  moral  nor 
perfectly  objective,  law  represents  the  clos- 
est approximation  of  an  objectified  morality 
of  which  a  htiman  society  Is  capable.  In 
such  a  context,  dissent  from  official  views 
of  the  "national  Interest"  Is  not  only  per- 
missible but  essential,  because  there  is  no 
"hljirher''  law  In  any  operative,  usable  or 
verifiable  sense  All  we  can  aspire  to  Is  an 
approximation  of  truth  generated  through 
discussion  and  debate  There  Is.  therefore, 
no  national  Interest  more  vital  than  the 
preservation  of  the  law  Itself:  when  govern- 
ment officials  go  outside  the  law,  they  be- 


come In  the  most  literal  sense  outlaws  as- 
sailants of  the  national  Interest  regardless 
of  what  they  believe  their  purpoee  or  motives 
to  be. 

In  charity  and  fairness.  It  must  be  noted 
that  neither  the  Johnson  nor  the  Nlzon  Ad- 
ministration Invented  the  modern  practice 
of  going  outside  the  law  in  the  conduct  of 
public  policy  Since  1940,  crisis  has  been 
chronic,  and  one  President  after  another  has 
felt  It  necessary  to  go  outside  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  to  resort  to  secrecy  or  deceit,  in  order 
to  defend  the  national  Interest  as  they  have 
perceived  It.  No  one  of  them,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  has  wished  to  usurp  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  or  to  deceive  the  American 
people:  each  has  been  motivated  by  a  de- 
sire to  circumvent  poUtlcai  obstacles  In  order 
to  deal  with  real  or  seeming  emergencies. 
The  prevailing  attitude  was  summed  up  ac- 
curately If  Inadvertently  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  in  1951.  when  be  Impa- 
tiently dismissed  Congressional  questioning 
of  the  President's  claimed  authority  to  as- 
sign troops  to  Europe  with  ihU  comment 

'"We  are  in  a  position  In  the  world  today 
where  the  argument  as  to  who  has  the 
power  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  Is 
not  exactly  what  Is  called  for  from  America 
In  this  very  critical  hour"  ' 

In  this  outlook  one  perceives  the  seeds  of 
Vietnam  and  of  Watergate  The  troops-ln- 
Europe  debate  was  followed  by  many  another 
"critical  hour"  In  which  Constitutional 
procedure  was  sacrificed  to  an  anxious  expe- 
diency, until  It  became  almost  the  normal 
way  of  conducting  foreign  policy  If  this  out- 
look Is  to  be  countered,  we  shall  have  to  be- 
gin by  returning  to  first  principles  We  must 
reaffirm  what  we  have  always  known,  that  no 
individual — Including  the  President  of  the 
United  States — has  a  monopoly  of  good  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  or  is  not  In  the  national 
Interest, 

Beyond  this,  we  must  reaffirm,  as  we  have 
also  always  known,  that  the  delays  and  in- 
conveniences of  the  democratic  process  are 
not  accidental  but  purpoeeful.  useful  and 
necessary.  As  Jxistlce  Brandets  explained 
It: 

"The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
was  adopted  by  the  convention  of  1787.  not 
to  promote  efficiency  but  to  preclude  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power  The  purpose  was, 
not  to  avoid  friction,  but.  by  means  of  the 
Inevitable  friction  Incident  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  governmental  powers  among 
three  departments,  to  save  the  people  from 
autocracy."  • 

Let  us  return  now  to  Dr  Kissinger's  ques- 
tion: "Is  It  p>osslble  to  Insulate  foreign 
policy  from  the  general  difficulties  we  are 
facing  as  a  Nation'"  Turning  the  question 
around,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  Insulate  the  Nation  from  Its 
foreign  policy.  Conversely,  the  free  working 
of  the  democratic  process  at  home,  even 
when  It  has  Involved  protracted  controversy, 
seems  not  to  have  been  damaging  to  our  for- 
eign policy.  Until  recently  at  least,  the 
Watergate  scandal  has  done  no  apparent 
damage  to  our  foreign  relations,  and  In  one 
area — Indochina — It  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

It  Is  scarcely  to  Congress'  credit,  but  It 
took  Watergate  to  embolden  the  legislators 
to  put  a  final  end  to  American  participation 
In  the  Indochina  war  The  cutoff  of  funds 
last  summer  for  any  fxirther  bombing  of 
Cambodia  beyond  August  15  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  enacted  In  the  absence 
of  Watergate,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  Congress  would  have  pressed  the  Issue 


>  "Assignment  of  Oround  Forces  of  the 
US.  to  Duty  In  the  European  Area,  "  Hearing 
by  Committees  on  Porelgn  Relations  and 
Armed  Services    VB.  Senate,  1951.  pp    92-93 

'  Mfert  V.  Vntted  State*.  1938,  273  Ufl 
393,  Mr   Justice  Brandels  dissenting. 


with  as  much  determination  as  it  did,  or 
that  the  President,  but  for  his  chastened 
state,  would  have  acquiesced  by  withholding 
his  veto 

Most  foreign  governments  are  not  especially 
Interested  in  Watergate  because  it  does  nut 
bear  upon  their  own  national  interests.  Some 
foreign  diplomats  have  even  expressed  o(T- 
the-record  astonishment  over  the  fuss.  "It  s 
nothing  compared  to  what  we  do,"  one  Asian 
diplomat,  who  shall  remain  nameless,  con- 
Uded  recently.  Corruption?"  asked  an  in- 
credulous Italian  of  visiting  coiumnlst  Mary 
McOrory.  Slgnora,  don  t  make  me  laugh 
All  poUtlclans  are  robbers  .  .  we  m  Iialy 
know  that."  Others  abroad  have  been  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  American  reaction  to 
Watergate,  regarding  the  hue  and  cry.  the 
hearings  press  reports  and  Judicial  proceed- 
ings as  testaments  to  the  vitality  of  Ameri- 
can demoi'racy,  because  In  most  countries 
the  leaders  have  no  difficulty  covering  up 
their  scandals  This  Is  not  to  trumpet  Water, 
gate  as  a  triumph  of  American  democracy  but 
to  put  It  in  perspective  as  far  as  Its  effect« 
upon  our  foreign  policy  are  concerned. 

The  great  Communist  powers  have  gone 
to  lengths  to  avoid  having  Watergate  Inter- 
fere with  their  dealings  with  the  Nixon 
Administration-  The  Chines*  seem  to  have 
Ignored  It.  and  until  President  Nixon  boasted 
of  his  military  alert  of  October  35  as  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Soviets  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  Russians  were  expressing  suspicion  that 
the  scandal  had  been  cooked  up  by  Com- 
munist-haters to  derail  the  Nixon-Brezhnev 
detente  Only  since  then  has  the  Soviet  press 
alerted  the  Russian  people  to  the  possibility 
of  President  Nixon's  Impeachment.  Prior  to 
that,  and  for  the  most  part  even  now.  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  has  flMn  scrupu- 
lously correct  In  treating  Watergate  as  an 
Internal  American  matter 

The  great  communist  powers,  obviously,  are 
acting  on  their  own  Interests,  the  Chinese  de- 
siring an  American  lever  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Russians  desiring  American  trade. 
Investment,  and — one  hopes — an  arms  agree- 
ment. Neither  Is  so  moralistic  as  to  let  an 
American  scandal  Interfere  with  Its  own  na- 
tional objectives 

Still  there  are  disturbing  straws  in  the 
wind  At  the  very  least  Watergate  has  had 
the  effect  of  Intensifying  the  Administration's 
Interest  in  the  dramatization  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  Interested  In  anything  that 
gets  people  to  think  about  something  other 
than  Watergate,  the  Agnew  resignation,  the 
Upes,  the  firing  of  Archibald  Cox,  or  the 
President's  Income  tax  Now  more  than  ever, 
the  President  needs  to  pull  off  success  spec- 
taculars In  foreign  policy  In  order  to  recap- 
ture faltering  public  support  The  greater 
Mr  Nixon's  domestic  political  need  for  suc- 
cess abroad,  the  larger  his  temptation  to  take 
Imprudent  concessions,  and  the  more  likely 
that  foreign  powers  will  come  to  perceive  his 
vulnerable  bargaining  position 

The  specter  of  a  weakened  increasingly  In- 
cautious Executive,  reaching  feverishly  for 
"successes"  abroad,  raises  exceedingly  difficult 
questions  for  the  Congress,  questions  to 
which  I  shall  turn  In  a  moment.  Until  now, 
however,  the  crucial  connection  has  not  been 
the  effect  of  Watergate  upon  foreign  policy 
but  the  chain  of  causation  between  secrecy 
and  deception  in  foreign  policy  and  the  play- 
ing of  dirty  tricks  at  home  At  this  Juncture 
Watergate  Is  most  usefully  examined  not  a« 
cause  but  as  culmination — the  culmination 
of  three  decades  of  crisis  abroad,  of  war  and 
cold  war  and  the  methods  used  to  conduct 
them,  of  a  foreign  policy  broken  loose  from 
Its  domestic,  democratic  moorings  The  circle 
has  not  yet  closed:  war  and  cold  war  have  not 
yet  destroyed  the  freedom  of  this  democratic 
nation  But  Watergate  has  given  us  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  future  might  hold:  It  has  shown 
us  the  accuracy  of  Alexis  deTocquei-lUe's 
ominous  warning. 
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in,    CONGKKSS    AND    A    CUPPUES    PKXSmENCT 

There  Is  no  better  restorative  for  a  weak- 
rued  democracy  than  the  practice  of  democ- 
racy. EoIeeblMl  InatlttitloQs  ace  not  revived 
by  invocation,  they  are  revived  by  the  exer- 
cise of  power  and  by  the  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility. Congress  In  recent  decades  has 
oifieu  seemed  more  Interested  in  escaping 
respooBlblllty  than  In  discharging  it,  espe- 
cially In  foreign  policy  and  in  military  mat- 
ters. 

Only  the  disasters  of  recent  years  have 
caused  the  Congress  to  stir  from  its  inert- 
ness. Prior  to  Vietnam  and  the  Watergate, 
the  American  Presidency  was  acquiring  an 
aura  of  imperial  lufalUblluy.  Perhaps  It  had 
always  been  an  inherent  pitfall  of  the  office, 
but  only  in  these  years  of  chronic  national 
emergency  Klnce  the  Oreat  Depression  and 
World  War  II  has  the  Imperial  potential  come 
near  to  being  reaaized  A  whole  school  of 
polUlcal  science  has  been  built  on  the  cult  of 
the  Presidency;  mlUlous  of  university  stu- 
dents In  the  Fifties  and  Sixties  were  Indoc- 
trinated with  the  Idea  that  the  President  was 
the  only  rellaSIe  agent  In  our  politics  of  prog- 
ress, reform,  and  IntematlonaUam;  whereas 
Congress  was  nothing  but  a  bunch  of  reac- 
tionary, parochial,  prlvtlege-encrusted.  super- 
annuated dolts  If  the  cult  of  Presidential 
infallibility  is  now  m  decline — as  it  appears 
to  be,  at  least  temporarily — it  Is  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  deliberate  return  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers,  but  rather  the  result 
of  disastrous  events — at  home  and  abroad — 
which  have  demonstrated  that  Presidents, 
like  ordinary  men.  sometimes  have  feet  of 
clay. 

So  It  Is  that  we  are  confronted  with  the 
perplexing  question  of  how  to  deal  with  a 
President  who,  by  all  available  Indices,  has 
lost  the  people's  confidence  but  who  stai 
wields  vast,  unchecked  power  over  our  for- 
eign relations  The  problem  Is  both  long-term 
and  short-term,  in  the  long  run  we  may  find 
It  necessary  to  devise  new  Institutional 
methods  of  upholding  the  national  Interest 
abroad  when  a  Chief  Executive  stands  dis- 
credited at  home.  In  the  short  term,  during 
the  remaining  tenure  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, we  must  try  to  Insulate  our  foreign 
policy  from  the  President's  domestic  difficul- 
ties, conducting  ourselves  with  such  restraint 
as  may  be  required  to  shield  the  President 
from  the  tempitatlons  of  Incautious  but 
diversionary  action  abroad,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
courage foreign  powers  from  attempting  to 
exploit  his  disabilities. 

If  Congressional  resurgence  Is  too  little  for 
the  Job.  lmp)eachment  may  well  be  too  much. 
Limited  In  application  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  drastic  Instances  of  "treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  the 
Impeachment  process  Is  Ul -suited  to  a  Presi- 
dent whose  effectiveness  has  been  under- 
mined by  Inoompetence,  unsound  pc^des,  a 
lack  of  personal  probity,  or  criminal  conduct 
on  the  part  of  his  subordinates.  In  parlia- 
mentary systems,  a  government  can  be  re- 
moved by  an  expression  of  "no  confidence." 
either  by  formal  vote  or  Informally  as  In  the 
case  of  Chamberlain  in  1940.  or  Anthony 
Eden  after  Britain's  Suez  fiasco  In  1966,  The 
ancient  Chinese  had  an  equally  effective 
nieans  of  removing  an  emperor  who  had 
served  the  nation  b€idly  the  elders  of  the 
empire  would  ease  out  a  discredited  ruler  by 
advising  him  that  he  had  lost  "the  mandate 
of  heaven." 

In  the  American  system — so  effective, 
democratic  and  Ingenious  In  so  many  ways — 
there  is  no  way  of  removing  a  Pre*dent  who 
has  lost  the  "mandate  of  heaven."  except 
through  the  criminal- like  proceedings  of  Im- 
peachment. President  Nixon  has  clearly  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  majority  In  Congress, 
but  as  long  as  he  can  have  his  vetoes  upheld 
by  a  minority  of  one-third  plus  one  of  either 
House,  he  can  work  his  will,  at  least  in  a 
negative  way  The  elders  of  the  Republican 
Party  might  see  fit  to  advise  the  President 


that  his  leadership  has  become  detrimental 
both  to  the  nation  and  to  his  Party,  but 
President  Nixon  has  already  defied  svigges- 
tlons  that  he  resign. 

It  has.  therefore,  become  necessary,  meet 
regrettably,  to  proceed  with  the  Impeach- 
ment inquiry  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  prospects  are  imoertaln  because 
of  the  drastic  nature  of  the  remedy,  which 
has  been  employed  only  once  In  our  history, 
and  then  In  the  wake  of  civil  war.  Public 
opinion  Is  understandably  ambivalent:  Re- 
cent polls  show  popular  confidence  In  the 
President  at  less  than  30  percent;  but  the 
polls  still  show  a  majority  against  lmp>eacb- 
ment,  54  to  37  p>ercent  as  of  early  November 
Clearly,  the  nation  is  in  need  of  a  means  less 
drastic  than  Impeachment,  but  more  effec- 
tive than  simple  entreaty,  to  withdraw  the 
"mandate  of  heaven." 

To  this  end.  I  suggest  that  we  turn  our 
thoughts  to  a  Constitutional  amendment. 
The  exact  speclflcatlons  will  require  careful, 
extended  deliberation,  but  the  basic  require- 
ment Is  a  procedure  for  removal  of  a  Presi- 
dent who,  though  not  necessarily  guilty  of 
provable,  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors," 
has  nonetheless  lost  the  capacity  to  govern. 
I  would  not  have  this  done  by  simple  Con- 
gressional majorities,  principally  because  our 
system  of  separation  of  powers  does  not  re- 
quire the  maintenance  of  parliamentary 
"confidence"  In  the  British  sense;  our  sys- 
tem Is  not  one  of  simple  majorltarlan 
democracy.  Moreover,  with  our  loose,  undisci- 
plined political  parties,  transient  coalitions 
might  topple  Presidents  for  fractious  rea- 
sons, reducing  the  Chief  Executive  to  the 
condition  of  a  French  Premier  prior  to  De 
Gaulle.  The  removal  of  a  President  on 
grounds  of  "no  confidence"  should  require 
two- thirds  majorities  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. This  would  assure  that,  except  in  rare 
clnrumstance,  the  approval  of  a  President 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  substan- 
tial support  from  members  of  his  own  Party 
A  President  so  removed  would  be  succeeded 
by  his  Vice  President,  either  to  serve  out  the 
remainder  of  his  term,  or  perhaps  only  to 
serve  as  a  caretaker  p>endlng  a  spyeclal  elec- 
tion In  the  latter  event,  it  might  be  appro- 
priate, and  more  in  keeping  with  our  checks 
and  balances,  to  require  the  Congress  to  step 
down  along  with  the  President  and  submit 
to  the  electorate  for  a  new  mandate 

The  advantage  of  such  a  change  In  our 
basic  law  \s  that  It  would  spare  the  nation 
the  burden  of  protracted  periods  of  division, 
disruption  or  paralysis  under  discredited 
leaders.  When  the  President  himself  be- 
comes a  national  issue  aside  from  questions 
of  public  policy  such  as  Inflation  or  war.  his 
departure  becomes  a  matter  of  national  in- 
terest. The  greatest  advantage  of  such  a 
Constitutional  amendment,  however,  Is  that 
Its  very  existence  might  obviate  the  necessity 
to  tise  it:  an  Incumbent  President  would  be 
constantly  aware  of  the  need  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  Congress.  The  impeachment 
process  might  now  serve  that  purpose  if  It 
were  believable,  but  few  Presidents,  Includ- 
ing Mr  Nixon,  have  ever  taken  seriously  the 
threat  of  removal  from  office  for  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  The  believable 
threat  of  removal  from  office  for  reasons  of 
"no  confidence"  could  In  Itself  have  the 
salutary  effect  of  Inhibiting  executive  arro- 
gance, by  placing  the  President  under  a  con- 
tinuing obligation  to  work  with  Congress  and 
faithfully  adhere  to  the  laws. 

Despite  Its  appeal,  I  would  not  have  such 
a  Constitutional  amendment  adopted,  or 
even  Initiated.  In  the  present  overheated 
political  atmosphere  It  Is  never  a  good  Idea 
to  make  fundamental  innovations  at  a  time 
when  emotions  are  running  high,  and  in  any 
case  It  would  be  Inappropriate,  even  If  It 
were  feasible,  to  alter  the  Constitution  in 
time  to  have  the  amendment  apply  to  the 
present  Administration. 

The    matter    Is    for    future    regimes;    Mr. 


Nixon  must  be  dealt  with  under  the  exlsU&g 
rules.  Morvover,  various  ramifications  are 
likely  to  arise  in  the  course  of  considering 
new  methods  of  removing  a  President,  and 
these  vUl  warrant  careful,  dispassionate 
deliberation. 

The  Immediate  problem,  then,  remains: 
how  are  we  to  prevent  the  Watergate  affair 
from  undermining  oult  foreign  policy  during 
the  remaining  tenure  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration? It  would  hardly  be  possible,  even 
If  It  were  desirable,  to  drop  Watergate,  prose- 
cutions will  continue  In  the  courts,  and  if 
th£  House  Judiciary  Committee  find  grounds 
for  a  bill  of  Impeachment,  Congress  will  have 
to  proceed  with  the  case 

Over  and  above  these  processes,  however, 
there  Is  still  a  government  to  be  run:  there 
Is  still  public  business  to  be  done.  A  crisis  of 
government  cannot  be  allowed  to  cripple 
the  nation's  capacity  to  deal  w^ith  such  mat- 
ters at  arms  control,  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
burgeoning  energy  crisis.  All  of  us,  there- 
fore— Congress,  the  press,  the  people,  and  the 
President  himself — are  under  a  special  obli- 
gation to  avoid  unnecessary  recrlmltkation. 
to  confine  the  area  of  controversy  to  the 
specific  Issues  involved,  and  to  cooperate, 
wherever  possible,  for  the  public  interest. 
Until  his  term  expires  In  1977,  or  until  his 
prior  resignation  or  removal  from  office,  Mr. 
Nixon  will  remain  the  nation's  chief  magis- 
trate, entitled  to  the  nation's  cooperation  In 
the  discharge  of  his  legitimate.  Constitu- 
tional responsibilities, 

Mr.  Nixon,  himself,  in  these  unusual  con- 
ditions. Is  under  a  special  obligation  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment One  hopes,  too,  that  the  FT-esident 
will  spare  the  nation  the  divisive  conse- 
quences of  further  polem.lcs  against  Congress, 
the  press  and  his  critics  In  general.  If  the 
country  owes  the  President  a  measure  of 
restraint,  he  owes  the  country  no  less.  The 
President  can  do  no  greater  service  to  the 
country  and  to  its  Institutions,  including 
the  Presidency,  than  to  recognize  the  wis- 
dom embodied  in  the  opinion  delivered  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  which  aflarmed  his  obli- 
gation to  surrender  the  tapes:  "Though  the 
I*resldent  Is  elected  by  nationwide  ballot,  and 
is  often  said  to  represent  all  the  people,  he 
does  not  embody  the  nation's  sovereignty. 
He  Is  not  above  the  law's  conunands 
Sovereignty  remains  at  all  times  with  the 
people  and  they  do  not  forfeit  through  elec- 
tions the  right  tc.  have  the  law  construed 
against  and  applied  to  every  citizen." 

The  President — and  all  of  us — would  also 
do  well  to  recall  the  words  of  Justice  Brandels 
in  a  1928  wlretapplrig  case.  'In  a  government 
of  laws,  existence  of  the  government  will  be 
Imperiled  If  It  falls  to  observe  the  law  scru- 
pulously. Otir  government  is  the  potent,  the 
omnipresent  teacher  For  good  or  for  Ul.  It 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  its  example." 


BALANCED  GROWTH  SAVES 
ENERGY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  the 
costs  to  society  of  unbalanced  and  un- 
planned for  growth  have  been  cata- 
loged by  many  of  us  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. The  fact  that  80  percent  of  our 
people  live  on  10  percent  of  our  Nation's 
land  area  results  In  physical  and  social 
problems  that  affect  all  Americans  in  the 
quality  of  their  Uves. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
by  Peter  Goldmark,  looks  at  the  energy 
crisis  within  this  context  of  unbalanced 
growth.  Mr.  Goldmark's  observations  on 
the  tremendous  energy  conservation  pos- 
sible by  a  more  balanced  distribution  of 
the  American  population  over  our  Na- 
tion's land  area,  is  based  on  his  experl- 
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ence  with  the  New  Rural  Society — NR8 — 
project  being  carried  out  under  HUD 
auspices  In  Windham.  Conn. 

Because  of  the  Insights  provided  Into 
the  energy  conservation  benefits  of  "bal- 
anced national  growth  and  development," 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Oold- 
marlc  article,  entitled  "A  Rural  Ap- 
proach to  Saving  Energy."  from  the  No- 
vember 11  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
be  printed  In  Its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 
A  RtmAL  Affboach  to  Sattno  EimcT:  T*cn- 

ItOLOOT    COULO    HCIF    SaSB    UKBAN    CONOS8- 
TIOW 

(By  P«t«r  C  Ooldmark) 
Almost  everyocM  la  taiklng  about  the 
"energy  crlsla"  (roughly  clefln«d  &■  tb«  ibort- 
age  of  gssoline  and  fne)  otl )  and  w%  are  beUig 
urged  to  do  something  about  it,  from  un- 
screwing th«  uiuiAeded  ll^ht  bulb  to  turning 

05  the  furnace  to— he«ven  help  us — aeUUig 
the  family  station  wagon. 

The  President  sparked  this  "isve  a  watt 
and  conserve  a  gallon"  campaign  by  pleading 
for  restraint  In  using  up  our  reoouroea  and 
targeting  a  5  per  cent  voluntary  reduction  in 
over -all  energy  uae  by  1974. 

Those  who  don't  think  much  erf  the  Ameri- 
can capacity  for  self-dlaclpUne  have  been 
seeking  other  ways  to  Improve  the  situation, 
ranging  from  Innovative  techniques  (oU 
from  shale,  or  ga«  from  coai.  for  instance)  or, 
In  the  caaa  of  petroleum,  simply  by  s\igg«at- 
ing  more  Judicious  technique*  of  dealing 
with  the  oU-rtch  Arabs. 

Although  the  United  States  has  only  about 

6  per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  we  con- 
sume about  36  per  cent  of  the  world's  energy. 
This  means  that  the  average  American  uses 
six  tunes  as  much  energy  as  his  world  neigh- 
bors 

OU  experts  are  calling  for  national  ration- 
ing programs.  They  point  out  that  If  every 
hotisefaold  were  to  cut  back  10  per  cent  on 
fuel  use.  American  families  will  get  through 
the  wmter  Similarly,  if  industry  conserved 
10  per  cent  of  Its  energy  use.  some  1.5  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oU  could  be  saved  each  day — 
the  output  of  34  average-siaed  refineries. 

They're  right.  But  I  believe  that  oonsxuner 
cooperation  must  be  matched  by  Qovernmant 
and  industry  in  sponsoring  high- technology 
research.  Unless  there  is  a  oommitmant  now 
to  be^tn  research  and  development  programs 
that  wUi  pay  off  in  Ave.  10  or  15  years,  no 
aooount  of  consumer  sacrifice  Is  llkaly  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Scientists  have  looked  i:ito  the  glamour 
fuels  of  the  future,  from  hydrogen  to  wind 
to  nuclear  elements.  I  have  suggested  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion that  we  utilize  the  abundant  power  of 
the  sun  (which  is  really  convertible  to  heat) 
by  lofting  a  cluster  of  sotar  batteries  Into 
orbit. 

This  can  be  done  with  present  technology. 
Not  a  single  new  Invention  Is  needed. 

High -technology  programs  should  also  ex- 
plore nuclear  power  for  energy  sources,  coal 
gasification,  fusion  and  geothermal  under- 
ground natural  steam  methods  to  generate 
electricity. 

But  will  this  be  enough?  I  wooder  whether 
short-term  palliative*  or  even  long-term  tech- 
nology Is  going  to  be  enough  this  time  to 
save  us. 

The  curves  that  demonstrate  how  fast  the 
petroleum  reserves  are  being  used  up  and  the 
limitations  on  other  resources  are  too  persua- 
sive to  think  anything  short  of  a  drastic 
change  in  lifestyle  U  going  to  solve  the 
problem. 

I  feel,  therefore,  It  is  lmf>ortant  now  to 
•tart  thinking  not  Just  of  turning  off 
switches,  but  of  reversing  the  sorry  trends 
of  society— particularly  the  steady  crowding 


inf  people  Into  urban  centers  where  more  en- 
ergy Is  constantly  needed. 

The  maas-transit  subway  system,  for  In- 
stance, requires  enormous  amounts  of  power 
to  bring  people  from  home  to  work  and  back 
again.  The  new  World  Trade  Center  In  New 
Tork.  which  Is  designed  to  do  world  business 
In  one  buUdlng.  consumes  as  much  energy 
in  a  sunxmer  day  as  a  city  of  130.000  people 
Do  we  reaUy  need  It? 

My  feeling  Is  we  do  not,  and  I  urge  that 
we  consider  the  poeslhUlty  of  a  simple  re- 
balance of  population — a  shift  of  the  pres- 
ent trend  toward  the  city  back  to  the  coun- 
try. 1  am  not  proposing  the  establishment  of 
a  kind  of  rustic  barefooted  Walden  for  fu- 
ture Thoreaus, 

What  I  propose  Is  that  the  advances  of  tele- 
communications technology — satellites,  cable 
TV.  broadband  circuits  and  slmUar  devlcee — 
make  It  p>oaslble  to  attract  future  generations 
into  the  smaller  towns  of  America  beyond  the 
conuauUng  dependency  range  of  the  big  city 
and  suburbia  and  thus  cut  down  on  the  ex- 
cesslvs  us*  of  power 

Because  of  current  trends,  we  are  in  the 
nxldst  of  an  urban-rural  problem  that  Is  In- 
tertwined with  the  energy  crises.  In  many 
waya.  this  trl&nguiar  problem  Is  linked  to  the 
largest  migration  In  the  history  of  man — 
the  migration  since  1940  of  more  than  30 
million  people  from  America's  rural  areas  to 
Its  cities,  creating  a  p>opulatlon  Imbalance  In 
which  about  80  per  cent  of  the  population 
lives  on  10  per  cent  of  the  land. 

The  resulting  social  problems  affect  more 
than  three-quarters  of  our  population  and 
they  occurred  while  science  and  technology 
triumphed  In  so  many  fields,  unaware  of  the 
developing  catastrophe. 

My  plan  for  coping  with  the  urban-rural 
energy  crisis,  which  I  call  the  new  rural  so- 
ciety (NJt.S  ).  has  been  under  way  for  two 
years  as  a  Federal  pUot  project  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  In  the  Windham. 
Conn.,  area.  100  miles  north  of  New  York 
City. 

We  have  shown  there  on  a  smaU  scale 
that  we  can.  through  telecommunications 
such  as  two-way  TV  and  electronic  fac- 
simile devices,  conduct  high-level  business 
without  constant  personal  contact,  which 
uses  up  fuel  In  commuting  or  In  other  kinds 
of  transportation. 

We  have  also  shown  that  it  Is  possible  for 
hospitals,  colleges  and  state  governmental 
agencies  to  provide  their  services  from  a  dis- 
tance with  electronic  communications.  The 
basic  Idea  is  to  find  out  how  to  bring  even 
the  most  complex  service  to  the  consumer  by 
Imaginative  uses  of  communications  and 
thus  to  draw  people  to  the  country  (or  keep 
them  there)  by  providing  the  same  cultural, 
economic,  health  and  educational  services 
available  In  the  city. 

During  the  first  phase  of  our  NJR5.  work 
we  conducted  a  national  "quality  of  life" 
study  which  targets  more  than  6,000  small 
communities  In  rural  America  whose  care- 
fully planned  growth  can  accommodate  75 
mUllon  to  100  million  people  who  may  choose 
to  live  and  work  in  an  attractive  rural  en- 
vironment by  the  year  3000. 

If  this  kind  of  program  is  adopted  on  a 
national  scale — and  I  doubt  whether  It  could 
work  otherwise — the  effect  on  power  de- 
mands will  be  dramatic  Not  only  will  there 
be  a  lessened  drain  of  power  In  the  dty  but 
people  In  the  country  will  rediscover  the 
utility  of  the  bicycle  and  the  feet  for  trans- 
portation as  well  as  for  exercise 

If  the  New  Rural  Society  eliminated  com- 
muting over  10  miles.  I  have  calculated  that 
we  coold  save  half  our  current  consumption 
of  gasoline  while  generating  only  negligible 
amounts  of  pollutants 

Heating  and  alr-condltloning  In  private  ur- 
ban dwellings  and  business  establishments 
require  about  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
energy.  In  rural  areas  there  Is  far  less  neces- 


sity for  alr-condltloning  and  there  are  no 
huge  building  complexes  consuming  large 
amounts  of  electrical  power  for  elevators, 
heating  and  cooling,  light  and  other  services 

The  problem  associated  with  glgantlr 
power  generating  plants  by  large  cities  rou.d 
be  relieved  through  the  use  of  many  smaller 
local  plants,  using  other  means  of  producing 
electricity  Today,  our  use  rate  of  elec- 
tricity is  Increasing  7  per  cent  annually, 
roughly  twice  the  rate  of  growth  of  our 
total  energy  consumption 

I  submit  the  N.RJ3  la  a  bold  scheme.  It 
demands  faith  In  the  options  provided  by 
technology  But  if  such  faith  Is  not  forth- 
cocnlng  and  present  trends  continue  I  can 
see  nothing  short  of  disaster  I  trust  that 
America  is  too  shrewdly  survival-oriented  to 
allow  this  to  happen 

(Dr  Ooldmark.  former  president  of  C-B8 
loiboratorles.  Is  pre.^ldent  ai.d  director  of  re- 
search of  Chiidiiiark  Communications 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Warner  Com- 
munications. Inc  .  and  a  member  of  the 
board    of    tr\i8tee«    nf    Northeast    Utilities.) 


ACCIDENTAL  FIREARMS  FATALI- 
TIES IN  THE  CLE\'ELAND,  OHIO 
AREA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  place  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  report  on  accidental  firearm  fatal- 
ities In  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  area,  pre- 
pared by  the  Cuj-ahoga  County  Coro- 
ner's Office. 

■'The  possession  of  firearms  by  d- 
vHians  appears  to  be  a  dangerous  and 
ineffective  means  of  self  protection 
That  statement  critically  summarizes 
the  ba.slc  concliislon  of  the  studi'  com- 
pleted by  four  community  health  ofHclals 
in  Cuyahoga  County. 

Throughout  the  years  that  I  have 
worked  for  enactment  of  effective  Fed- 
eral flrearm.s  control.-^,  the  needless  kill- 
ing and  maiming  caused  by  guns  has 
been  repeatedly  reported  by  serious  ob- 
servers of  this  grave  social  problem. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  like  other  large  ur- 
ban communities  has  seen  a  substantial 
increswe  in  gun  ownership  by  civilians 
over  the  past  12  years,  according  to  the 
report.  During  that  time,  the  rate  of  ac- 
cidental firearms  deaths  increased  five 
times  for  white  males  In  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  four  times  for  black  male 
Cleveland  residents. 

And  though,  total  accidental  gim 
deaths  are  significantly  fewer  than  ac- 
cidental death  from  other  causes,  the 
accidental  death  rate  for  firearms  In- 
creased 50  percent  during  the  same 
period. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  legisla- 
tion to  control  the  abuse  of  handguns. 
This  study  reveals  the  continuing  need 
to  enact  effective  handgun  controls.  Ap- 
proximately 84  percent  of  all  accidental 
gun  deaths  were  caused  by  handguns: 
three-fourths  of  those  deaths  occurred 
in  the  home,  and  70  percent  of  them  oc- 
curred while  playing  with  the  gun. 

Clearly  this  studj'.  adds  to  the  Im- 
pressive documentation  that  the  easy  ac- 
cessibility to  guru*  has  contributed  to 
the  continuing  rl.se  In  the  gun-related 
deaths  and  injuries  The  importance  of 
this  study,  once  again  emphasizes  the 
need  for  the  Nation  to  adopt  stringent 
and  effective  controls  on  these  harmful 
weapona. 

I  believe  every  Member  in  this  Senate 
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deserves  to  review  this  cricltal  report. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter 
In  the  Record  the  full  report,  "Acci- 
dental Firearm  Fatalities  in  a  Metropoll- 
lan  City  '  with  accompanying  tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AccroxirrAi.    Fibeakm    Fatauths    m    a 
MrrBOPoLrrAN   Cotrirrr 

By  Charles  S.  Hlrsch,  H  D..  Deputy  Coro- 
ner. Cuyahoga  County  Coroner's  OJDce,  2121 
Adelbert  Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44106,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Forensic  Pathology,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

By  Norman  B.  Rushforth,  PhJD.;  Professor 
of  Biology  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Case  Western  Reserve  University.  2080  Adel- 
tjest  Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44106,  Associate 
professor  of  Biometry.  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  School  of  Medicine 

By  Amasa  B  Ford.  MX).;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Community  Health  and  Medicine. 
Acting  Director  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Health.  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity School  of  MedlcUie.  Wearn  Research 
Building,  University  Hospitals,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44106. 

By  Lester  Adelson,  M.D  ;  Chief  Deputy 
Coroner.  Cuyahoga  County  Coroner's  Office, 
3121  Adelbert  Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44106. 
Professor  of  Forensic  Pathology,  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Presented  before  the  Epidemiology  Sec- 
tion, American  Public  Health  Association, 
San  Francisco,  California.  November  6,  1973. 

DTTBODUCTION 

We  have  recently  reported  an  alarming 
Increase  In  the  number  of  homicidal  deaths 
In  the  Cleveland  area  ( 1) .  The  major  propor- 
tion (B0%)  of  these  violent  deaths  was 
caused  by  firearms,  especially  handguns,  and 
we  concluded  that  a  significant  factor  In  the 
Increase  In  the  homicide  rate  was  the  ready 
availability  of  small  arms.  In  order  to  In- 
vestigate thu  phase  of  the  matter  further, 
we  undertook  a  study  to  acquire  additional 
independent  evidence  to  test  our  hypothesis 
that  the  number  of  firearm  Incidents  (non- 
fatal as  well  as  fatal)  la  a  function  of  the 
number  of  guns  In  clvUlan  hands  This  re- 
port Lb  a  statistical  survey  of  accidental  fire- 
arm fatalities  In  Cuyahoga  County  (Cleve- 
land. Ohio  and  suburbs)  during  the  interval 
from  1958  through  1972  Inclusive. 

Previous  studies  of  accidental  firearm 
deaths  have  shown  a  preponderance  of  male 
victims,  with  a  peak  incidence  In  the  16-24 
year  age  range  and  a  higher  rate  In  nonwhltes 
than  In  whites  |2.3».  From  1959-61.  M'-r  of 
such  fataJltiee  occurred  in  the  home  when 
the  place  of  occurrence  was  stated  on  death 
certificates  (2). 

METHOD 

For  purposes  of  classification  and  discus- 
sion, we  have  subdivided  Cuyahoga  County 
("county")  Into  two  fractions:  1.  the  cen- 
trally located  City  of  Cleveland  ("city") 
and  2.  the  aggregate  of  60  other  municipali- 
ties ("suburbs").  All  known  and  suspected 
violent  ("unnatural")  deaths  In  the  county 
must  be  investigated  by  the  coroner's  office, 
regardless  of  the  fashion  in  which  the  vio- 
lence arose  Reporting  the  violent  deaths  Is 
oomplete  because  a  valid  death  certificate 
cannot  tje  signed  by  a  person  other  than  the 
Coroner  when  injury  causes  or  contributes 
to  death 

We  have  tabulated  all  accidental  gunshot 
fatalities  m  Cuyahoga  County  by  the  geo- 
graphic subdivision  where  the  Incident 
occurred 

Establishing  the  cause  of  death  in  firearm 
fatalities  usually  offers  no  problem.  However, 
determination  of  the  manner  of  death.  I.e., 
accident  versus  suicide  or  homicide,  can  be 


difficult.  Two  basic  sets  of  circumstances 
exist :  was  the  fatal  wound  self-inflicted 
(suicide  or  accident?)  or  was  it  Inflicted 
by  another  (homicide  or  accident?) .  In  either 
Instance,  an  appropriate  ruling  as  to  the 
manner  of  death  requires  considered  evalua- 
tion of  Information  derived  from  all  avail- 
able sources.  Useful  criteria  which  help  to 
substantiate  or  refute  the  statements  of  vrtt- 
nesaes  Include  the  location  of  the  fatal 
wound,  the  range  and  direction  of  fire,  and 
the  presence  or  atMenoe  of  primer  or  gun- 
powder residue  on  the  victim's  bands. 

Data  supplementing  the  objective  ana- 
tomic and  toxicologic  fljidings  of  the  coro- 
ner's staff  are  supplied  by  police  reports,  eye- 
witness accounts,  and  hospital  records.  In 
Cuyahoga  County,  validity  of  judgment  as 
to  the  manner  of  death  Is  enhanced  by  ex- 
perience and  has  been  consistent  within  the 
limits  of  individual  varlabUity  because  one 
man  (Samuel  R.  Oerber,  MJ}.,  J.D.)  has  been 
Coroner  since  1936.  When  the  manner  of 
death  cannot  be  determined  "beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt."  cases  are  classified  as  "vio- 
lence of  undetermined  origin  "  Prom  1968 
through  1972  seven  firearm  fatalities  have 
been  so  classified 

We  calculated  accidental  firearm  fatality 
rates  from  the  number  of  victims  listed  In 
the  Coroner's  records  and  from  population 
figures  In  Census  Bureau  publications  The 
decennial  cenuses  of  1960  and  1970  furnished 
city  and  suburban  population  sizes  in  the 
respective  years.  These  data  were  supple- 
mented by  a  Special  Census  for  the  City  of 
Cleveland  In  1965, 

Accidental  firearm  fatalities  were  analyz«d 
with  respect  to  the  following  variables:  (1) 
rates  for  other  types  of  accidental  death; 
(2)  geographic  location  of  the  incident  (city, 
suburbs);  (3)  agent  (self-inflicted,  other); 
(4)  age,  sex,  and  race  of  victim;  (5)  presence 
of  ethyl  alcohol  in  adult  victims;  (6)  types 
of  firearms  (handguns,  long  guns);  (7)  time 
and  place  of  occurrence  of  the  Incident  (pri- 
mate dwelling,  other  places):  and  (8)  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  occurrence 
(cleaning  gun,  liandllng  or  playing  with  gun, 
etc.). 

Cuyahoga  County  Is  an  almost  completely 
urban  area,  and  there  is  very  little  legal 
hunting  within  Its  boundaries.  Fatalities 
from  hunting  accidents,  therefore,  are  con- 
spicuously absent  in   our  study  population. 

REStTLTS 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  accidental 
fatal  firearm  victims  in  Cuyahoga  County 
classified  by  race  and  sex  for  the  City  of 
Cleveland  and  suburbs  for  each  year  during 
the  period  1958-1972  inclusive  in  the  city, 
accidental  flrearm  deaths  Eire  most  frequent 
among  nonwhlte  males,  whereas.  In  the 
suburbs,  white  males  constitute  the  majority 
of  victims.  A  marked  Increase  in  accidental 
firearm  deaths  In  the  city  started  In  1968 
and  continued  through  1971.  Although  there 
was  a  reduction  in  such  deaths  In  1972.  the 
total  for  the  first  nine  and  a  half  months  of 
1973  Is  11.  suggesting  that  the  elevated  rate 
Is  being  sustained. 

The  Increase  in  accidental  flrearm  deaths 
In  the  city  during  the  latter  part  of  the  16- 
year  period  occurred  at  a  time  during  which 
there  were  large  changes  in  the  slz«  and 
composition  of  the  population  of  the  county 
It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  rates  for 
subgroups  of  the  population.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  city  decreased  over  these  15 
years  by  more  than  14  per  cent.  During  this 
interval,  the  nonwhlt*  peculation  in  the  city 
Increased  by  about  13  per  cent  for  males  and 
19  per  cent  for  females,  whereas  the  white 
p>opulatlon  underwent  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 38  per  cent  for  males  and  36 
per  cent  for  females. 

Rates  for  accidental  flrearm  deaths  In- 
creased for  both  nonwhlte  and  white  city 
males  The  average  annual  rate  of  accidental 


firearm  deaths  for  white  males  roes  from 
0.3  per  100.000  for  the  period  1958-1»«2  to 
0.6  for  1963-1967.  and  to  16  for  196S-1872. 
a  6-fold  increase  over  the  initial  rate  (Table 
2).  Comparable  rates  for  nonwhlte  males  In 
the  city  show  a  similar  trend,  rising  from  1.5 
for  1968-1963  to  1.7  for  1963-1967  and  up  to 
6.0  for  1908-1973.  Th.t  city  rate  in  the  last 
five  year  interval  is  four  times  greater  than 
It  was  In  the  period  1958-1963. 

The  BUburbtuQ  population,  black  as  weU  as 
white,  Increased  during  the  study  p>erUxl. 
For  suburban  white  males,  the  rate  of  ac- 
cidental firearm  deaths  per  100.000  rose  from 
0  J  to  0.3  and  then  up  to  0  4  for  the  successive 
five-year  periods,  a  doubling  of  the  rate  dur- 
ing the  study  Interval. 

Table  3  lists  the  average  annual  death 
rates  for  various  types  of  accidents  ;n  Cuya- 
hoga County  for  the  successive  five-year  peri- 
ods from  1968  through  1972  Firearm  death 
rates  are  sm&Uer  than  tiioee  for  vehicular, 
Industrial,  home  and  "other  '  accidents.  How- 
ever, during  this  period,  death  rates  from 
firearms  have  increased  more  txian  those  from 
any  other  types  of  accidents,  climbing  3- 
fold.  WliUe  deaths  from  vehicular  accidents 
Increased  50%  over  the  12-year  period,  other 
accidental  death  rates  rose  only  slightly. 

We  also  tabulated  accidental  firearm  deaths 
In  the  city  and  suburbs  by  month  of  the  year, 
day  of  the  week,  and  time  of  the  day.  "There 
were  no  significant  differences  In  the  number 
of  deaths  by  month  or  day  (P>  10).  Fatal 
accidental  shootings  were  most  numerous 
(72%)  In  the  period  from  3:00  VM.  to  mid- 
night for  children  up  to  age  15.  They  were 
relatively  high  for  adults  during  this  period 
also,  and  extended  In  simUar  high  frequency 
over  the  time  period  from  midnight  to  3:00 
AAI.  (77%  of  the  Incidents  occurred  during 
the  Interval  from  3  00  PAI,  to  3  00  A.M.) . 

One  hundred  and  ten  of  the  131  accidental 
firearm  fatalities  (84%)  resulted  from  mis- 
haps with  handguns  Three-quarters  of  these 
fatalities  occurred  in  the  home,  and  the 
majority  of  them  (70%  )  occurred  when  some- 
one was  handling  or  "playing"  with  a  gun. 
Of  the  87  victims  whose  blood  was  tested  for 
ethanol.  43  (50%)  gave  positive  results  For 
children  up  to  age  15.  slightly  less  than  half 
(46%)  of  the  accidental  flrearm  deaths  were 
self-inflicted  as  compared  with  70%  for 
adults. 

The  age-sr)ecLflc  rates  of  accidental  fire- 
arm deaths  were  calculated  for  the  period 
1968-1972,  using  the  1970  census  data  for 
both  nonwhlte  males  and  white  males  in  the 
city  (there  were  Insufficient  numbers  of 
deaths  in  other  categories  to  compute  mean- 
ingful ratesi.  Figure  1  shows  that  annual 
death  rates  for  both  white  and  nonwhlte 
males  in  Cleveland  rose  with  to  a  maxi- 
mum in  the  range  25-34  years  and  then  de- 
creased 

[Figure  1  not  printed  In  Rkcoed.] 
DiscrssioN 

.Aggressive  behavior,  social  stress,  poverty, 
disrespect  for  law.  disintegration  of  families 
and  a  variety  of  other  factors  (exclusive  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse)  wiilch  have  been 
suggested  as  causes  of  homicide  and  other 
crimes  of  vlolenie.  have  no  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  (x;currence  of  accidental  deaths 
inflicted  by  firearms  These  tragic  deaths  re- 
sult only  from  careless  handling  of  guns  and 
other  types  of  misadventure.  Our  evidence 
suggests  that  the  nximber  of  accidental  fire- 
arm fatalities  is  determined  primarily  by  the 
number  of  guns  m  civilian  hands. 

The  annual  number  of  accidental  firearm 
deatiis  In  Cuyahoga  County  tripled  in  1968 
as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  previous 
ten  years,  and  the  increased  level  was  sus- 
tained for  four  consecutive  years.  Since  the 
criteria  for  a  "Coroner's  verdict"  (ruling)  of 
accidental  firearm  death  were  unchanged, 
and  the  system  of  reporting  and  recording 
such   fatalities  was  consistent,   the   Increase 
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must  be  regarded  •«  atgaLQcaiit.  In  1073  Um 
number  iit  maae  de«tb«  in  Cuyahoga  County 
dropped  to  pre-1008  leveU.  but  the  rate  ID 
1073  again  appears  to  be  blgh. 

Routine  supporting  of  accidental  death* 
due  to  Orearms  on  a  ckatlooal  baala  abowa  very 
little  change  In  ratea  over  the  peet  20  years 
(4)  We  have  obtained  figure*  from  medloo- 
legal  offlce*  In  13  metropolitan  Juriadlctloria 
across  the  country.  RoxighJy  s  quarter  show 
Increases  during  the  past  4  or  5  years,  while 
the  majority  show  no  definite  trend.  Brl- 
denUy  the  experience  In  Cleveland  Is  not 
unique,  nor.  oQ  the  other  hand,  is  it  oon- 
flrmed  In  all  urban  areaa. 

Our  data  also  suggests  that  guna  m  the 
home  are  more  dangerous  than  useful  to  the 
homeowner  and  his  family  who  keep  them 
to  protect  their  persons  and  property.  During 
the  period  surveyed  In  this  study,  only  17 
biu^lars  robbers,  or  Intruders  who  were  not 
relatives  or  acquaintances  were  killed  by  guns 
In  the  hands  of  iMrsons  who  were  protect- 
ing their  homes  During  this  same  Interval. 
six  timea  as  many  fatal  firearm  accidents  oc- 


curred In  the  home  Purthermor*.  the  total 
Impact  of  accidental  shootings  Includes  dis- 
ability, sxofiertng  and  expense  reauJtlng  from 
these  needless  tnjurlas  In  addition  to  the 
mortality.  The  ratio  of  fatal  to  nonfatal  acci- 
dental gunshot  injuries  admitted  to  hospitals 
In  the  Cleveland  area  U  approxunately  i  13 
(6)  (We  do  not  know  how  many  individuals 
are  treated  for  gunshot  injuries  in  emergency 
rooms  and  released.)  Kitrapolatlng  from  the 
number  o*  fatal  aocldonia]  shootings  in  Cuy- 
ahoga County,  a  Oilnunum  of  1,000-2,000 
serious  nonfatal  acciden'-al  shootings  oc- 
curred during  ihe  13  years,  lOM  through 
1973. 

In  atimmary.  we  have  documented  a  dra- 
matic rise  In  homlcldee  over  the  past  5  yearn 
In  a  large  metropolitan  communrv  which  U 
most  clearly  related  to  Increased  availability 
and  abuse  of  handguns  Associated  with  this 
dangeroos  trend  has  been  a  parallel  increase 
In  accMentaU  firearm  fataliuea  In  this  com- 
munity The  poeseeslon  of  firearms  by  civil- 
ians appears  to  be  a  dangerous  and  Ineffeo- 
ttre  means  of  self-protection. 
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INDEPENDENT  SPECIAL  PROSBCU- 
TOR  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  HRU8KA  Mr  President,  this  past 
Wednesday,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary In  executive  session  unanimously 
agreed  to  order  reported  two  competing 
legislative  proposals  to  estabUsh  an  inde- 
pendent prosecution  oCQce  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  Watergate-related  offenses 

One  proposal  was  S  2611,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Ha*t,  as  amended. 

The  second  proposal  was  8.  2642  with 
an  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute that  represents  the  Joint  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  TArr>  and  myself. 

In  order  to  allow  my  coJIeajfues  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  Hruska-Taft 
amendment  to  8.  2642  at  this  Ume.  I  ask 
unammous  coasent  that  It  be  reprinted 
In  full  Immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks,  along  with  a  letter 
dated  November  26,  1973,  from  Acting 
Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Bork  which 
Is  Intended  to  supplement  the  legislation 
I  shall  take  this  oppcrttinlty  to  outline 
the  measure  In  a  very  general  fashion. 


"nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  HRUSKA  S  2642  as  amended, 
would: 

Authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  ap- 
point a  special  prosecutor  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senate  would  have 
a  prominent  de  facto  role  to  play  in  the 
appointment  process. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  special  prosecu- 
tor would  generally  parallel  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  former  Special  Prosecutor  Cox 
and  would  provide  that,  where  deemed 
advisable  by  the  special  prosecutor,  such 
jurisdiction  would  be  prlmar>-  in  nature. 

The  special  prosecutor  couJd  only  be  re- 
moved by  the  Attorney  General  for  ne- 
glect of  duty,  malfeasance  In  offlce,  or 
vIolaUon  of  the  act  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  have  to  notify  both  Houses  of 
Coryfress  30  days  In  advance  of  such  re- 
moval stating  the  reasons  for  such  dis- 
missal. 

The  district  courts  would  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  action  brought  by  the 
special  prosecutor  with  respect  to  reme- 
dial or  attempted  removal  and  could  is- 
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sue  an  order  blocLing  buch  removal,  If 
appropriate 

The  US  District  CiAirt  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  have  the  power  to 
.i:ipoint  an  interim  .special  pro.secutor  If 

vacancy  did  occur  with  the  provision 
t,r.at  the  Attorney  General  could  appoint 
a  succe.ssor 

Sometime  next  week  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  report  out  S  2611  and 
S  2642  Sometime  thereafter,  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  will  begin  con>lderation  of 
these  two  propcsals  and  any  oiher.s  whirh 
might  arise  on  liie  floor  in  an  effort  to 
fashion  the  be.st  lepi.slation  po.v^lble  to 
deal  with  Watergate-related  offen.<;es. 

The  judicial  appoirament  approach  of 
S  2611  ha."!  been  suggesu-d  by  many 
Members  of  Congre.s.';  as  the  only  solu- 
tion to  this  is.sue  However,  many  would 
share  the  view  of  Senator  Taft  and  my- 
,<;elf  that  the  appointment  of  a  .special 
prosecutor  bv  ihe  judiciary  raise,s  numer- 
ous coast  Hut  ioiial  problem.^  which  need 
not  necessarily  be  raLsed  In  order  to  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  .situation  at  hand. 

The  purpose  of  8  2611  Ls  to  shield  the 
special  prosecutor  from  executive  inter- 
ference and  to  provide  him  with  maxi- 
mum independence  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  While  all  wo;ild  agree  with  the 
goal  of  the  bill,  we  mu.si  .stop  to  consider 
the  risks  which  are  inherent  in  the  pro- 
cedures contemplated  by   the   proposal 

The  constitutionality  of  S.  2611  has  al- 
ready t>een  attacked  and  will  continue  to 
be  attacked  in  the  near  future.  At  best, 
the  proposal  rests  on  a  questionable  con- 
stitutional fcxjting 

S.  2611  is  certain  to  receive  judicial 
scrutiny,  but  that  test  will  not  come  im- 
tll  after  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
the  grand  jur>'.  Indictments  have  been 
returned,  defendants  have  been  arrested 
and  arraigned,  and  defeiLse  motions  have 
been  filed  At  that  point  a  judicial  deter- 
mination that  the  bill  Ls  uncon-stltutional 
would  t>e  more  than  an  esoteric  exercLse 
in  constltutianal  law  It  would  have  an 
Immediate  adverse  Impact  on  all  prose- 
cutions arLsing  out  of  the  new  special 
prosecutors  activities 

Consider  .some  of  the  ix)6sible  conse- 
quences of  the  8    2611  arrangement 

First.  The  independence  of  the  grand 
Jury  may  be  compromised  bv  the  pres- 
ence of  a  special  prosecutor  who  brings 
into  the  grand  Jurj'  room  the  aura  of  the 
judiclarj-. 

Second  Tl^e  secrecy  of  the  grand  jury 
proceedings  may  have  been  breached  by 
the  presence  of  a  prosecutor  who  lacked 
authority  to  appear  before  the  grand 
Jury: 

Third  Because  of  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceedings  before  the  grand  Jury, 
the  indictment,';  could  be  dLsmLssed 

Fourth.  Unnece-ssary  delay  would  be 
Incurred  while  evidence  is  represented  to 
obtain  new  indictments. 

Five  Convictions  m^ay  be  overturned 
and  retrial  prohibited  because  of  the 
double  Jeopardy  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment, 

SUth  If  retrial  Ls  permitted,  the  Gov- 
enimenfs  case  may  be  weakened  during 
the  intervening  time  as  evidence  is  lost, 
witnesses  become  unavailable  and  mem- 
ones  fade    and 


Seventh.  If  retrial  is  permitted,  the  de- 
f  endents  would  continue  to  be  exposed  to 
embarrassment,  anxiety,  expense,  and  re- 
strictions on  their  liberty  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  policies  which  underpm  both 
the  double  jeopardy  and  speedy  trial  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. 

Because  the  ramifications  are  real  and 
great.  Congress  should  be  particularly 
circumspect  in  their  consideration  of  S. 
2611.  The  bill  has  the  potential  for  Im- 
munizing future  Watergate  defendants 
from  prosecution,  and  care  should  he  ex- 
ercised to  avoid  the  result,  to  paraphrase 
Justice  Cardozo.  that  "the  criminal 
should  go  free  because  the  Congress  has 
bl-indered.' 

Further,  Senators  question  whether 
the  courts  would  exercise  such  appoint- 
ment power,  even  if  the  Bay h -Hart  bill 
were  to  Deconie  law  in  light  of  Judge 
Sirica's  comments  and  Judge  Gese  11 's  re- 
cent opinion.  I  think  that  the  answer 
would  be  that  they  would  not. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  salute  the  enor- 
mous efforts  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Ohio  iMr  Taft  '  m  working  to 
fashion  a  legislative  response  to  the  "Wa- 
tergate" problem  and  commend  S  2642 
as  amended  by  the  Hruska-Taft  amend- 
ment to  the  prompt  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

EXKIBIT     1 

Orru-i  or  th«  SoLicrros  Geneeai^ 
Woihington.  DC.  Nov-ember  26.  1973. 
Hon    Roman   L    Hbuska, 
US    Senatf. 
Wajhmglon     [>  C 

Dkai  Sematoe  Pursuant  to  your  request.  I 
have  exBJnli.ed  the  two  bills.  S  2611  and 
S.  a642.  ordered  reported  By  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  last  Wednesday  whicij 
would  create  the  offlre  of  Special  !*roeecutor 

Of  the  two  bills,  S  2642.  the  Taft  bill  as 
amended,  is  preferable  because,  in  my  opin- 
ion it  presents  no  constitutional  dlfllcultles 
That  might  cast  doubt  on  the  legltlmAcy  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor's  future  actions.  The 
other  proposal  could  result  In  protracted 
litigation,  causing  delay  and  uncertainty. 

Because  I  understand  the  need  for  public 
confldence  In  the  Special  Prosecutor,  let  me 
assure  you  that  If  S.  3842  Is  approved  while 
I  am  the  Acting  Attorney  oieneral,  I  will 
consult  with  the  Senate  leade  -«!  prior  to  mak- 
ing any  appointment  to  the  ofHce  of  Special 
Prosecutor  I  also  will  not  appoint  anyone 
whom  the  Senate  disapproves  by  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

ROBXBT  H.  Bouc 
Acting  Attorney  General. 

S       3642      AS     AlAXNDO     BT     THI     HJHTSKA-TaJ-I 
AUEKDMOrr    LN    TH«    NATtnH    Or   A   StTBB'lllUTl 

A  bUl  to  establish  an  Independent  Special 
Prosecution  Ofllce,  and  for  other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HotLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-me^~ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independent  Spe- 
rla.1  Prosecutor  Act  of  1973" 

Stc  2  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clare* — 

(a>  alleged  crimes  arising  out  of  the  Pres- 
idential campaign  and  election  of  1973  have 
raised  serlovis  questions  whether  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  proeecutlon  of 
such  charges  will  proceed  without  partisan- 
ship or  favor; 

I  b  I  the  Department  of  Juatloe  Is  oompoeed 
of  men  and  women  of  the  hlgheat  Integrity 
and  ability  capable  of  conducting  a  fair,  fuU. 
BLiid  impartial  Investigation  and  proeecutlon 
of  these  alleged  crimes,  but  clrcumstancee  al- 


ready  existing    call    for   sp>ecLal    independent 
Investigation  and  prosecution; 

(c)  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Proeecu- 
tlon Force  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovernment  on  May  34.  1973,  began  the  proc- 
ess of  restoring  the  faith  of  the  Amerlcskn 
people  in  the  Integrity  of  this  Administra- 
tion and.  In  particular.  In  the  belief  that 
the  ends  of  justice  were  to  be  served; 

(d)  the  dismissal  of  the  Special  Proaecu- 
tor  on  the  direct  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  October  20,  1973  has 
aroused  public  controversy  and  has  the  ix>- 
tentlai  to  place  serious  strains  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Separation  of  Powers  Inherent  in 
our  governmental  system; 

(e)  In  order  to  restore  the  public  confi- 
dence, the  Investigation  and  proeecutlon  of 
any  offense  arising  out  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  and  election  of  1972  should  be  Ln 
an  Independent  prosecutorial  force;  and 

'  f )  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  assured  Congress  of  his  commitment  to 
such  an  independent  proeecutorlal  source 
and  that  the  Spwclal  Prosecutor  appointed 
hereunder  shall  not  be  dismissed  wlthct 
first  securing  a  consensus  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Judlclar^■  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress 

Sec  3  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Indef>endent  Special  Proeecutlon  Office  re- 
sponsible for  Investigation  and  initiating 
prosecution  of  all  offenses  arising  out  of  the 
Presidential  election  of  1972  and  matters  re- 
lated thereto  and  arising  therefrom  and  all 
matters  which  were  under  investigation  by 
the  Special  Proeecutor  force  prior  to  October 
19,  1973,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  made 
between  the  former  Special  Prooecutor  and 
the  Attorney  Oe:.eral  designate  on  May  19, 
1973. 

Sec  4.  The  Attorney  CJeneral  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint  i  within  fifteen  days  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act'  a  Special  Proee- 
cutor. 

Sec  5  lai  The  Sjjecial  Proeecutor  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  mvestlgate.  as  he 
deems  appropriate  and  prosecute  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States 

(1)  offenses  arising  out  of  the  unauthor- 
ized entry  Into  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee Headquarters  at  the  Watergate; 

(7)  other  offenses  arising  out  of  the  1973 
Presidential  election; 

(3)  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted by  the  President,  Preeidentlal  appolnteee, 
or  members  of  the  White  House  staff  in  re- 
lation to  the  1972  Presidential  campaign  and 
election; 

41  offenses  arising  out  of  all  matters 
which  were  under  Investigation  by  the  Spe- 
cial Proeecutor  force  prior  to  October  18  1973, 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  made  between 
the  former  Special  Proeecutor  and  the  At- 
tome>  General  deetgnate  on  May  19,  1973; 
and 

(6 1  any  other  matters  which  the  Special 
F*roaecutor  consents  to  have  assigned  him  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

'  b)  Tbe  Special  Proeecutor  shall  have  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  over  any  of  the  oflensee 
or  matters  entimerated  in  subeection  i») 
of  this  section  when  such  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  determined  by  him  to  be  neceacary 
for  the  proper  performance  of  his  dutlM 
under  this  Act 

SEC  6  The  Special  FYoeecutor  shall  have 
full  F>ower  and  airthorlty  In  carrying  out  his 
duties  and  reep»onsl  bill  ties  under  this  Act — 

<a)  t<j  conduct  proceedings  before  grand 
juries  and  other  investigations  he  deems 
necessary 

it)  to  review  all  documentary  evidence 
available    from    anv    source, 

CI  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  con- 
test the  aasertlon  arid  scope  of  executive 
pr;v.iege      sjr    aijy    other    lesiimoiiial    prlvi- 
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<d)  to  r«ceiv«  »pproprl«t«  nAttoo&l  a«cu- 
rity  cl««rknc«  And  M  aeccaaary  contest  In 
court.  Including  wtier«  appropilst*  tlirougb 
participation  in  cam«r*  proceedings,  any 
claim  of  privilege  or  attempt  to  withhold 
evidence  on  grounds  of  natlona:  security, 

lei  to  make  application  to  any  Federal 
court  for  a  grant  ot  immunity  to  any  wltneaa. 
oonalstent  with  applicable  statutory  require- 
ments, or  for  warrant*,  subpenaa,  or  other 
court  orders; 

(f)  to  Initiate  and  conduct  proaecutlons  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  frame 
and  sign  indlctmenta,  file  InTormatlona  and 
handle  all  aspects  of  any  cases  over  which  he 
has  JurladlctJon  under  this  Act.  in  the  n».ma 
of  the  United  States: 

(g)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  to  exercise  all  other  powers  as  to  the 
conduct  of  criminal  Investigations  and  prose- 
cutions within  his  juriedlctloQ  wtitch  would 
otherwiae  be  vested  In  the  Attorney  CSeneral 
and  the  United  States  attorneys  under  the 
provisions  oX  chapters  31  and  M  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  36  CKR  301  6103(a)-l(qK  and  act 
as  the  attorney  for  the  Oovemment  in  such 
investlgattooa  and  prosecutioos  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 

Sxc  7  <a)  All  materials,  tape*,  documents, 
flies,  work  in  process.  Information,  and  all 
other  property  of  whatever  kind  and  descrip- 
tion relevant  to  the  duties  and  responslhlll- 
tles  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  under  this  Act. 
tangible  or  intangible,  collected  by,  developed 
by.  or  In  the  possession  of  the  former  Special 
Prosecutor  or  his  staff  established  pursuant 
to  38  CKR  Sec.  0J7,  rescinded  October  34. 
1073.  or  his  successors.  ahaU  be  delivered 
into  the  possession  of  the  Special  Prosecutor 
appointed  under  thU  Act. 

(b)  All  Investigations,  prosecutions,  cases, 
litigation,  and  grand  Jury  or  other  proceed- 
ings Initiated  by  the  former  Special  Proeecu- 
tor,  or  by  his  successors,  shall  be  continued, 
as  the  Special  Prosecutor  deems  appropriate, 
by  him,  and  he  shall  becooM  successor  coun- 
sel for  the  United  States  in  aU  such  proc«ed- 
ings.  notwithstanding  any  substitution  of 
counsel  made  after  October  30,  1973 

Sk-  8.  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  ap- 
point a  Deputy  Special  Prosecutor  who  shall 
asalst  the  Special  Prosecutor  as  the  Special 
Prosecutor  shall  direct  In  the  performa.^ce  of 
his  duties,  and.  In  the  event  of  the  dlsahUity 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor  or  vacancy  m  the 
OfHce  of  Special  Prosecutor,  shall  act  as  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  untu  bU  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  section  13  of  this 
Act. 

8«c  0  (a)  The  Special  Prosecutor  shaU  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
rv  of  the  executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  The 
Deputy  Special  Prosecutor  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  53ia  of 
Utle  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Special  Prosecutor  shaU  have  the 
power  to  appoint  fix  the  compensation,  and 
assign  the  duties  of  such  employees  as  he 
deems  necessary,  including  but  not  limited 
to  investigators,  attorneys,  and  part-time 
cofisultanu,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  governing 
appolntmenU  in  the  ccsnpetttlve  clvU  serv- 
ice, and  without  regard  to  chapt«r  61  and 
subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
reUting  to  classlflcatioo  and  Oeoeral  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  in  excesa  of 
the  maximum  rate  for  06-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5333  of  such  title. 
The  Special  Prosecutor  Is  authorized  to  re- 
que«  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any  other 
department  or  sgency  of  the  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  provide  on 
a  reimbursable  basts  such  assistance  as  he 
deems  oecewary.  and  any  such  department  or 
agency  shall  comply  with  such  request  to  the 


fuUeet  extent  practicable  Asststan.-e  by  the 
I>epartment  of  Justice  shall  inri-.jde  but  not 
be  limited  to  alTordlng  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor fuU  aooess  to  any  records,  flies,  or  other 
materials  relevant  to  matteta  within  hu  jur- 
isdiction and  use  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  of 
the  Inveetlgatlve  and  other  services,  on  a 
priority  basU,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

3k;  10  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shaU  furnish  the  Special  Proeeeutor 
with  such  offices,  equipment,  supplies,  and 
servioes  as  are  authorised  to  be  furalahed  to 
any  other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  SUtea. 

Sac.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  the  Special  Prosecutor  may  sub- 
mit directly  to  the  Congress  requests  for 
such  funds,  faculties,  and  legislation  as  be 
shall  consider  neoessary  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponalbuitiee  under  this  Act,  and  such  re- 
quests shall  receive  priority  consideration  by 
the  Congress 

Sac.  13.  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  carry 
out  his  duttes  and  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment, except  as  necessary  to  complete 
trial  or  appellate  action  on  Indictments  then 
pending 

S»c.  13.  (a)  The  Special  Prosecutor  may  be 
removed  by  the  Attorney  General  only  for 
neglect  of  duty,  malfeaaanoa  in  ofllce,  or  vio- 
lation of  thU  Act. 

(bi  If  the  Attorney  General  believes 
grounds  for  removal  under  subsection  (a) 
exist,  he  may  suspend  the  Special  Prosecutor 
Immediately  and  prepare  a  notice  of  dismis- 
sal Such  notice  of  dismissal  shall  be  eSectlve 
30  days  thereafter  and  shall  be  transmitted 
to  both  Mouses  of  Congress,  stating  the  rea- 
sons for  such  dismissal.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  continuity  of  session  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  Congress 
sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House 
Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  thirty - 
day  period. 

( c  t  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  action  brought  by  the 
Special  Proaecutor  with  respect  to  his  re- 
moval or  attempted  removal  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  Upon  a  finding  of 
removal  In  violation  of  subsection  la),  the 
district  court  shall  grant  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  preliminary  injunction,  or- 
der compelling  forthwith  the  reinstatement 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor  or  such  other  re- 
Itaf  se  It  deems  appropriate  Any  district 
court  in  which  a  pn.«eeding  la  instituted  un- 
der this  secuon  shall  assign  the  case  for  hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  cause 
the  case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited 

(d)  In  the  case  of  the  disability  of  the 
Special  Proaecutor  or  the  vacancy  of  such 
office,  the  Attorney  General  shall  appoint  a 
successor.  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  may  appoint  an 
Interim  Special  Proaecutor  to  serve — 

111  In  the  erent  an  appointment  Is  not 
made  in  accordance  with  section  4  of  this 
Act  until  such  power  of  appointment  is  exer- 
cised, or 

(3)  in  the  event  of  the  dlaabUlty  or  the 
vacancy  of  the  office  of  Special  Prosecutor 
until  such  time  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 
appoint  a  successor  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section Id)  of  this  section. 

Sac  14  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  16  U  any  part  of  this  Act  Is  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  the  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby  The  provisions  of  any  part 
of  thU  Act.  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
peraon  or  circumstance  If  held  invalid,  shall 
not  affect  the  provisions  of  other  parts  and 
their  application  to  other  person*  or  cir- 
cumstances. 


X'.fpynher  26,  197,j 

RPTEPS  UNTIL   1   45  PM 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a&k 
unarumoua  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recesa  until  1  46  p  :n  today 

The  ACTING  PFIESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  la  .so  ordered 

Accordingly,  at  12:11  p  m  ,  the  Senate 
took  a  receas  until  1  45  pjn  ,  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Preelding  Officer  (Mr. 
CLAkX  < . 


RENAISS.\NiT  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

Mr  MAN3FIELJ1  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  lead  editorial  "Renaissance 
on  Capitol  Hill." 

I  believe  the  editorial  gives  a  deserved 
pat  on  the  back  to  Con«reas  Tor  iho  work 
It  has  done  so  constructively  this  year 
and  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  conducted 
Itaclf  In  the  carrying  out  of  Its  responsi- 
bilities 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
88  follows: 

KxMAissaircx  oi»  Capitol  Hn.i. 
Every  odd-numbered  year  about  this  time, 
editorialists  acr^jes  the  land  begin  to  tot  up 
the  score  on  what  Congress  has  done  and  has 
not  done  in  the  flxst  year  of  its  session. 
Usually  there  Is  a  lot  more  not  done  than 
done,  including  Important  but  routine  ac- 
tivities like  passing  the  appropriations  bills 
for  the  flaca]  year  Already  nearly  half  over 
On  the  score  of  appropriations  bills,  this 
OongresB  has  made  no  better  start  than 
usual  On  the  score  of  legislation,  however, 
this  Congress  has  shown  more  energy  and 
Initiative  than  any  In  a  long,  long  time. 

It  has  become  routine  in  Washington  for 
the  basic  policy  decisions  regarding  legisla- 
tion to  be  made  not  by  Congress  but  by  the 
President,  the  Cabinet  departments  and  the 
0«Bce  of  Management  arwl  BudRet  That  state 
of  affairs  began  before  President  .Nixon  caune 
to  the  White  House  and  continued  for  several 
years  whUe  he  sened  But  this  year  Congress 
has  written  a  novel  farm  blU  with  a  target 
price  system  that  attempts  to  get  away  from 
some  of  the  follies  of  the  past.  The  President 
opposed  much  of  it.  but  in  the  end  signed 
It.  Congress  also  wrote  a  new  foreign  aid 
bill  that  makes  basic  changes  in  aid  philos- 
ophy, and  the  President,  though  he  has  some 
objections,  is  probably  going  to  sign  it.  Then 
there  Is  the  war  powers  bill,  which  Congress 
passed  over  the  Presidents  veto  Also.  Con- 
gress seems  on  the  verge  of  establishing  a 
federal  land -use  program  though  Mr  Nixon 
objects.  Congress,  not  the  White  House,  has 
taken  the  lead  on  writing  meaningful  legis- 
lation dealing  with  protecting  private  pen- 
sions; with  InLreaalng  school  lunch  aid.  with 
subsidizing  medical  organieaiions  which  will 
get  the  costs  to  patients  down:  and  all  or 
most  of  this  can  be  expected  to  become  law 
by  Sonne  time  next  year. 

In  addition  to  this  Innovation  and  leader- 
ship, Congress,  meanwhile,  has  for  the  first 
time  tried  to  come  to  gripe  with  its  own 
deficiencies  in  controlling  the  total  federal 
budget  and  a  law  setting  up  a  central  budget 
committee  may  be  the  result.  Ahso  In  thl-; 
area  of  political -governmental  housekeeping, 
so  to  speak,  the  Seriate  has  paased  a  greatly 
needed  campaign  finance  reform  bill,  and 
we  trust  the  House  will  follow  suit  The 
Senate  haa  of  rour^  served  an  educations: 
funcuon  with  its  Wstergate  committee  hear- 
ings Both  chambers  have  performed  respon- 
sibly in  their  inveatiKaiioii  of  Vic*  President- 
designate  Gerald  Ford,  a  responsibility  for 
which  there  were  no  precedents   Nor  is  that 
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all,  In  1973.  Congress  has  shown  It  can  move 
with  speed  In  the  whole  energy  crunch 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  Middle  East  oil 
embargo. 

We  usually  criticize  Oong.-ess  every  other 
autumn.  This  year  we  would  like  to  salute 
It  and  Its  leaders.  We  don't  support  all  the 
measures  listed  above,  but  we  believe  that 
what  President  Nixon  called  "a  renaissance" 
of  Influence  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  now  under 
way,  and  that  It  is  good  news  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring  as  to 
both  good  news  and  bad.  I  am  anxious  to 
know,  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us,  what 
is  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  So  I  rise  in  a 
spirit  of  optimism,  which  I  hope  will  be 
justified  by  the  reply  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  may  I  say  that  what  I  am  about 
to  say  to  the  Senate  wiU  not  be  optimis- 
tic. 

The  unfinished  business  Is  the  Rho- 
desian  chrome  bill.  S.  1868.  It  will  be  laid 
aside  from  time  to  time  to  accommodate 
the  Senate's  program,  including  these 
major  items: 

First.  The  Ford  nomination. 

Second.  The  Attorney  General's  pay 
bill.  3.  2673. 

Third.  The  debt  ceiling,  with  the  cam- 
paign financing  amendment,  H.R.  11104, 

Fourth.  Social  security  amendments, 
HR.  3153 

Fifth.  Daylight  saving,  S.  2702.  I  un- 
derstand there  will  be  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  dealing  with 
the  minimum  wage. 

Sixth.  Legal  Services  Corporation,  S. 
2686.  reported  unanimously. 

Seventh  Energy  conservation,  S.  2176, 
with  amendments. 

Eighth.  Midwest  and  Northeast  rail 
crisis  legislation.  It  is  hoped  that  that 
will  be  reported  out  later  in  the  week. 

Ninth.  Confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General. 

Tenth.  Independent  Watergate  pros- 
ecutor It  Is  my  understanding  that  two 
reports  will  be  filed  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  next  Monday. 

Eleventh  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, to  be  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to- 
morrow. 

In  addition  to  that,  under  item  12,  we 
have  three  appropriation  bills  on  wiilch 
the  Senate  is  waiting  from  the  House  of 
Representatives 

First,  Department  of  Defense,  to  be  re- 
ported In  House  today,  and  I  understand 
very  likely  to  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

Second.    Foreign    Aid,    awaiting    the 
signing  of  the  authorization  bill. 
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Third.  The  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  to  be  reported  in  the  House  to- 
day. 

Other  item.?,  if  possible: 

First.  Congressional  budget  procedure, 
S.1541. 

Second.  The  .supergnrade  bill.  S.  2548. 

Third.  Abandoned  money  orders,  S. 
2705. 

Fourth.  Omnibus  housing,  to  be  re- 
ported some  time  in  December. 

Fifth.  Flood  insurance. 

Sixth.  Consumer  credit  reporting. 

Seventh,  International  financial  insti- 
tutions authorization. 

Eighth.  Omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
authorization. 

Ninth.  Allocation  of  waste  treatment 
funds. 

Tenth.  Emergency  mortgage  credit. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  I  was  only  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  the 
1973  schedule 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well.  I  have  tried  to 
split  It  in  half,  and  indicate  what  would 
be  taken  up  and  what  might  be  taken  up 
"if  possible."        '^ 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  take  it  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  long  we  will 
be  in  ses.sion  this  year,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  there  are  any  overtones  of 
jingle  bell.';  in  the  Senator's  announce- 
ment, or  whether  or  not  Members  will  be 
home  in  time  to  deck  the  halls  with  holly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  as  long  as  they 
do  not  light  the  holly.  I  think  it  will  be 
all  right.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  try  to 
complete  its  business  by  the  15th,  and  of 
course  the  Senate  will  do  just  as  well  as 
the  Hou.se  if  it  can  get  the  necessary 
appropriation  bills  over  here,  so  that  we 
can  face  up  to  them.  But  this  is  a  most 
difficult  list  of  legislative  pieces  which 
I  have  enumerated  to  the  Senate  today. 
Much  of  it  is  important;  much  of  it  is 
wanted  by  the  administration,  and  I  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
that  the  Democrats  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  do  all  they  can  to  further  the 
wishes  of  the  administration,  especially 
in  the  field  of  energy. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  am  sure 
that  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
are  equally  anxious  to  cooperate  and  ex- 
pedite It.  There  are  some  very  Important 
items  of  legislation  involved,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  time  limitations  on  only  a 
few  of  them. 

I  think  there  is  a  4-hour  time  limita- 
tion on  the  Attorney  General  emolument 
bill,  plus  limitations  on  etmendments — 
five  amendments,  I  believe:  but  there 
are  certain  limitations  on  amendments. 
Do  we  have  time  agreements  on  any 
other  legislation' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  all,  I  am  In- 
formed by  the  assistant  majority  loader. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Senators  should 
be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  we  wUI  con- 
tinue to  try  to  reach  time  agreements.  If 
we  can,  subject  to  their  wishes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Only  last  week  it  was 
my  understanding  from  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  who  were  op- 
posed, or  at  least  wished  to  amend  the 
daylight  saving  bill  that  we  would  not 
act  on  It  Isist  week.  In  the  meantime.  I 
understand  they  are  now  willing  to  agree 
to  a  time  limitation.  I  believe  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CooK),  who  is  not  here  at  the  mo- 
ment, said  that  he  would  even  agree  to 
2  hours. 

Mr.  TAFT.  H  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  we  understood  that  was  the 
case.  However,  the  dlsting:ulshed  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  I  have  given  Indica- 
tion of  our  intention  to  offer  by  way  of 
an  amendment  to  that  bill  the  substitute 
minimum  wage  proposal  that  we  of- 
fered previously  in  substance  at  that 
time.  So,  in  view  of  that,  at  this  point, 
we  thought  It  proper  not  to  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  news  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  the 
assistant  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  in  the  notices  they  send  out  to  our 
colleagues.  wUl  incorporate  what  has 
been  said  today  so  that  those  who  are 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  will  be 
made  aware  of  what  the  situation  will  be 
in  the  weeks  ahead. 

We  hope  that  we  will  not  be  here  at 
Christmastime.  If  need  be,  we  will  have 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  Saturday 
sessions  in  order  to  expedite  the  schedule 
and  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  field  of  energy. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  once  more,  before  we  go  into 
executive  session,  I  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long  expressed  the  wish  to  bring 
up  the  debt  ceiling  legislation.  There  is  a 
time  limitation  on  it,  to  be  brought  up 
the  end  of  this  week,  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  it  would  follow  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Ford  nomination  tomorrow. 

I  tharik  the  Chair. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  RU.T.  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reswi- 
ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (H.R.  9575.  to  provide  for  the  en- 
listment and  commissioning  of  women 
in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btkd.> 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


PROTOCOL  AMENDING  THE  1928 
CONVENTION  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITIONS— EXBCL^Tn'E  N; 

AND  PROTOCOL  TO  THE  INTERNA - 
TIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  CONVEN- 
TION— EIXECU'l'lVE  Q 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms  ).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  2  pjn  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
will  now  go  Into  executive  session  to  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  Executive  N,  93d  Con- 
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gress.  1st  session,  and  Executive  Q.  93d 
Congress.  1st  session. 

There  will  be  one  vote  on  these  two 
treaties,  broken  down  so  sis  to  count  as 
a  separate  vote  on  each  treaty 


EXECUTIVE  N.  93D  CONQRESS.  1ST 
SESSION— PROTCX:OL  AMENDING 
THE  1928  CONVENTION  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITIONS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  Executive  N.  93d  Congress.  1st  session' 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Texas  ^Mr 
Bentskn  I ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota 'Mr  BuRDicKi.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  Mr  Hakry  F  Byrd.  Jr.).  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr' 
Ehvini.  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
H.ASK2LL ! .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'  Mr  Macjtoson  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  McClkllan).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  >  Mr.  Monoalx  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  >  Mr.  Symington)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  ToTonnr). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams  ■  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stxvinsoni  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr  Magnttson).  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr  Stxvenson'.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr    GRIFFIN    I    announce  that  the 

Senator    from    Kentucky    (Mr.    Cook), 

■^.L-  Senator  from   Hawaii   (Mr.   Fonq). 

Uae  Senator  from   Arizona   (Mr.  Golo- 

wATXRt .  the  Senator  from  Wycjmlng  (Mr. 

Ha.tsx3»>.   the  Senator  from   New   York 

Mr    Javtts).  the  Senator  from  Dllnois 

Mr  PxRCYi.  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr    Stattord).  and  the  Senator  from 

Connecticut     Mr    Wbicker)    are  neces- 

sartly  absent 

The     Senator     from     Florida      (Mr. 
QuRWEY'    and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Mr    Mc(?LCRX>    are   absent   on   offlcial 
bxismess 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr  Powc).  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Javlts  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  Pracr)! 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WncKXRi   would  each  vote  "yea" 

The  yea«  and  nays  resulted — yea«  76 
nays  0.  as  follows 

(No    511  Mx.) 
"riA3— 7« 


AboureEk 

Buckler 

DooUniek 

Alker. 

ByiM.  Robert  C 

Kagletoa 

Allen 

C»nnoa 

EteXrr 

OMe 

BartlMt 

Chile* 

OCBTCl 

3««li 

Cburcb 

firi«i> 

B^Umon 

CUrlt 

Hart 

Bennett 

Cotton 

Bartke 

Bible 

HAtfleld 

BWen 
Brrjc* 

CurtU 
DoU 

H«th«wm# 
Helmj 

Br>.>ke 

Domeaicl 

Hffclll>|M 

Hruaks 

HuddlMton 

Hugbea 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jkckaoa 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

MAnsfield 

Msthlaa 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 


Bayb 
Ben  Men 
Burdlck 
Byrd. 

HAn7F. 
Cook 
Eaatland 
Enrln 
Pong 


Metcalf 

Montoym 

Mom 

Muakle 

Nelaon 

Nunn 

Pmckwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Etandoipb 

Rlbtcoff 

Roth 

NATS— 0 


Saxbe 
Sehwelker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Scott, 

WlUlam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennlj 
Steven* 
Taft 

Tatanadge 
Thiirmond 
Tower 
Toung 


NOT  VOTINO — >l 


Jr 


Oold  water 

Oumey 

Hansen 

HaakeU 

JaTlu 

Magnuaon 

UcCleUan 

McClure 

Uondaie 


Percy 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUllama 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  76  and  the  nays  are 
zero.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  having  voted  in  the  afflrma- 
tlve.  the  resolution  of  ratification  is 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  Q.  93D  CONGRESS,  1ST 
SESSION— PROTOCOL  TO  THE 
CIVIL  AVIATION  CONVENTION  IN- 
TERNATIONAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
quesUon  Is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  Executive  Q.  93d  Congres,  1st  session? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr 
Bentsxn).  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BtnujiCK'.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr  ).  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr  Eastland  ) , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Envm) .  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr  Magnttson ).  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr  McClellani.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  ( Mr.  Mondale  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  SYMiNCTcrN ) . 
the  Seriator  from  California  (Mr.  Tim- 
NTY),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr  Stevenson i  is  absent  be- 
ca.use  of  Illness. 

I  further  armoimce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnttson).  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr  Stevxnson).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Willia.msi 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Coox),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr  Fonc.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr  Han- 
sen', the  Senator  from  New  Xork  -Mr 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  rUinoLs  CMr. 
PXRCT).  the  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr 
Staftou).  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  WticKEt  ar*"  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  Gcr- 
NEY)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
McClitrx  )  are  absent  on  official  business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  ( Mr.  Fong  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater>,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  Javits"  .  the  Senator 
from  nilnoLs  Mr  Percy'  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickerj 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  76, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  513  Ex.) 
TEAS— 7fl 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Blden 

Brook 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Caae 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtla 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domtnick 

Eagleton 


Pannln 

rui  bright 

Oravel 

Orlffln 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

RoUlnga 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inoiiye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mansfield 

Mat  bias 

MoOm 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

NAYS— 0 


Moaa 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Pack  wood 
Pastore 
Pe&raon 
•  Pell 
Prt)xm'.re 
Randolph 
Kibicofl 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Sehwelker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Sofjtt. 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Toun< 


NOT  VOTINO — 34 


Bayh 

Bentaen 
Burdlck 
Byrd. 

Harry  P  , 
Cook 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Pong 


Jr 


Oold  water 

Gumey 

Hanaen 

HaakeU 

JavlU 

Magnuson 

MoCIellan 

McClure 

Mondale 


Percy 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  76  and  the  nays  are 
zero.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  having  voted  Ln  the  af- 
ftrraatlve,  the  resolution  of  ratification 
is  agreed  to 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10   A.M 

-Mr.  ROBERT  C  B^TID  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanlm(jxi«  consent  that  when  the 
Senete  completes  its  buslne.ss  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  am  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDER  .^TION  OP 
DEBT  CEILINO  BH-L  .KNU  FOR 
VOTE  ON  NOMIN.^TION  OP 
GERALD    R     FORD    TO    BE    VICE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr     ROBERT    C.    BYRD     Mr     P>re6l- 
dent.  I  have  cleared  the  following  pro- 
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posed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
with  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er and  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader,  and  I  am  authorized  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
propound  the  request  It  has  been 
cleared  also  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
with  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
that  committee  (Mr.  Bennett),  and  the 
distinguishes  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KENNEDY),  and  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11104.  the  Debt  Cell- 
ing Extension  Act,  and  that  the  Senate, 
at  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m.  tomorrow,  re- 
.■^ume  consideration,  in  executive  session, 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
a  vote  occur  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Ford  at  4:30  p.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  that  mean 
that  further  action  on  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  would  continue  after  that  vote? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes.  It  would 
mean  that  if  action  on  the  debt  celling 
bill  had  not  been  completed  before  the 
hour  of  3:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  would  re- 
sume con«!lderatlon  of  the  debt  celling 
bill  after  the  vote  on  the  Ford  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 

1  ask  imanlmous  con.sent  that,  after 
th(?  disposition  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  H.R  11104,  the  Debt  Celling 
Extension  Act,  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  651,  dealing  with 
public  financing  of  elections:  provided 
that  debate  on  amendment  651  be  lim- 
ited to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  In 
accordance  with  the  usual  form;  that 
debate  on  any  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  1  hour:  that  debate 
on  the  amendment  to  H  R.  11104  that 
Is  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr   Mondale)  be  limited  to 

2  hours;  that  time  on  the  bill  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  <Mr.  Long  '  and  the  distin- 
guished ranklnp  Republican  member 
thereof  'Mr  Bennett);  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  wonder  if  the  distinguLshed 
majority  whip  could  tell  us  what  the 
amendment  that  the  Senatr>r  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr  MoNDALf)  may  offer  is 
about ''  I.s  there  a  number  to  it,  or  is  It 
a  printed  amendment? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  wonder  If 
the  distlng\iished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
understanding   that   the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
intend  to  offer  the  portion  of  the  over- 
all amendment  that  deals  with  public 
financing  of  Presidential  primaries, 
through  matching  grants. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  puts  the 
Senate  on  notice  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  amraidment.  I  appreciate  the  brief 
explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chiLsetts.  It  will  be  a  very  important  mat- 
ter with  a  2 -hour  limitation,  but  Sen- 
ators are  free  to  make  their  own  Judg- 
ments as  to  whether  that  is  an  appro- 
priate limitation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther on  this  point,  since  the  Mondale- 
Schweiker  proposal  for  Presidential  pri- 
maries Is  a  significant  part  of  amend- 
ment 651.  I  would  expect  that  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  the  6  hours  on  the  amend- 
ment itself  would  be  used  In  talking 
about  the  proposal  for  PresldentlEil 
primaries. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  there  is  one  point  I  would 
like  to  raise.  This  l.«i  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  publicly  or  have  heard  any  Sen- 
ator mention  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  brought  up  on  the  fioor 
in  connection  with  the  debt  ceiling  bill. 
I  have  heard  a  rumor  to  that  effect.  It 
disturbs  me  a  little  bit  because,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  involved,  we 
had  either  3  or  4  days  of  hearings  and 
about  40  witnesses.  I  had  my  own  bill, 
which  goes  substantially  further  than  to 
provide  for  primar>'  and  general  elec- 
tions of  Representatives,  Senators. 
Presidents,  and  Vice  Presidents. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  correct  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  one  has  yet  said  to  the  sub- 
committee, officially  or  In  wTlting,  that 
this  matter  was  coming  up. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  good  fortime  of  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  chairs,  as  did  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  also  cosponsors  of 
this  measure. 

I  tried  to  indicate  during  the  course 
of  those  discussions,  along  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ( Mr.  Hugh  Scott  ) ,  that  we  were 
hopeful  of  offering  an  amendment  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

The  hearings  mentioned  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  were  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  issue,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership. 

The  amendment  the  Senate  will  be 
con.sidering  concerns  the  matter  of  pub- 
lic financing  of  elections.  It  has  been  de- 
bated many  times  on  the  Senate  fioor, 
going  back  to  1966.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  the  Senate  floor  considera- 
tion of  the  debt  ceiling  measure  that 
passed  the  Senate  last  June,  major 
amendments  were  adopted. 

I  completely  respect  the  initiative  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
thoughts  and  the  concern  which  he  has. 
However,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  nine 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment  that  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act  provides  us  with  the 
best  opportunity  to  have  a  prompt,  full 
and  open  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate  concerning  a  matter  that  Is  of 
extreme  importance  and  significance  to 
the  future  well-being  of  our  political 
system. 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  If  I  offer  my 
amendment,  which  goes  a  little  further, 
as  a  substitute,  what  would  be  the  wish 
of  the  cosponsors  ? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  woiild  have  an  hour  of  de- 
bate on  his  amendment,  a  half-hour  to 
the  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  add 
that  if  It  is  a  question  of  voting  up  or 
down  on  the  proposal  of  the  nine  Sen- 
ators, I  would  vote  for  it  because  I  think 
the  idea  Is  right.  However,  I  would 
naturally  prefer  to  see  the  amendment 
considered  which  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee as  the  result  of  hearings.  We 
worked  very  hard  on  this,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  it  voted  on. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  give  assurances  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  there  were  sub- 
stantial contacts  at  the  staff  levei.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  contact  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  re- 
gret that. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  We 
were  not  Informed  at  the  staff  level  un- 
til after  the  amendment  had  been  sub- 
mitted. This  is  the  first  notice  to  the 
Senate,  however. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to 
indicate  that  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .^,dmLnLs- 
tration.  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  such 
legislatior.  as  that  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Ken- 
nedy). Because  I  serve  on  the  subcom- 
mittee I  am  conscious  of  diligence  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  pursued  this  particular  matter  Con- 
sidering the  jurisdictional  que.^tion.  it 
would  be  unfortunate  if  the  amendment 
being  talked  about  should  be  tacked  on 
to  the  debt  ceiling  bill,  and  then  should 
be  sent  to  a  conference  between  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

It  seems  obvious  that  this  is  not  a  very 
good  way  to  legislate  In  such  Ein  import- 
ant area,  allowing  only  1  hour  for  det)ate 
of  such  important  amendments.  On  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  of  course,  we  must  be 
concerned  about  getting  to  passage  of 
the  debt  ceihng  legislation  before  the 
week  is  out  So.  we  do  not  have  much 
choice. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  whether  I  am  correct  In 
understanding  that,  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  tahling  motions 
would  not  be  precluded'' 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  Senator 
Is  correct  May  I  add  to  the  request,  Mr, 
President,  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  bill  itself  of  4  hours, 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  to  make  the  request  in  the 
usual  form? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
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is  correct.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the 
addendum,  that  there  be  4  hours  on  the 
bill,  I  withdraw  that  provision.  That  is 
not  a  part  of  the  request. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  which  the  distln- 
ffulihed  majority  whip  has  In  forming 
and  proposing  these  requests.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  his  job  more  dlfllcult.  How- 
ever. I  have  in  mind  a  situation  that 
could  develop  in  which  It  might  be  use- 
ful and  necessary  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  be  anaJogous  to  the  Mon- 
daJe-SchweUcex  amendment,  but  which 
would  be  excluded  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

I  wonder  if  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  I  could  be  granted  the  right 
to  offer  sucii  an  amendment  regardless 
of  germaneness. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Would  it  be 
similar '' 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  would  be  in  that 
category. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  chairman  like  to  comment? 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President.  If  we  are 
talking  about  an  amendment  In  the  cam- 
paign flnancing  area.  I  have  no  objection 
Mr  MATHIAS  It  Is  in  that  area. 
Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
how  much  tmie  does  the  Senator  desire, 
the  1  hour  accorded  to  other  amend- 
ments'* 

Mr  MATHIAS  I  would  say  one  and 
one-half  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President.  I  Include  the  Senator's  request 
In  the  overall  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  further.  I  wanted 
to  indicate  to  the  acting  leader  that  with 
respect  to  the  raising  of  this  particular 
issue  on  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act.  Members 
of  the  Senate  know  that  over  the  period 
of  the  last  2  years,  the  Senator  has  acted 
to  adopt  major  amendments  to  the  debt 
celling  legislation  A  little  over  a  year 
ago.  we  did  so  on  the  expansion  of  social 
security  benefits  to  provide  what  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate 
thought  were  essential  Increases  in  so- 
cial security.  And  last  June  we  adopted 
an  end-the-war  amendment  to  the  Debt 
Celling  Act.  So  there  are  ample  prece- 
dents for  the  public  financing  amend- 
ment we  intend  to  offer  On  matters  of 
overriding  importance  and  consequence 
in  the  past,  the  Senate  has  used  this 
particxilar  vehicle  to  achieve  desired  pub- 
lic policy. 

It  certainly  seems  to  those  of  us  who 
are  cosponsorlng  the  amendment — and 
hopefully  the  majority  of  the  Senate  will 
think  so  as  well— that  significant  and 
Important  reform  in  the  area  of  cam- 
paign financing  U  a  matter  on  which  we 
should  have  similar  speedy  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr  President.  I  thank  the  acting  lead- 
ers for  yielding 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quesf  The  Chair  hears  none.  and.  as  in 
legislative  seaaion.  it  Is  so  orderwl. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION— NOMINATION 
OF  GERALD  R  FORD  TO  BE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed in  executive  session  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
OraALB  R  PoRD  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  William  M. 
Cochrane  and  Richard  Casad  be  permit- 
ted on  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  the  nommatlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  submitted  its  report  to  the 
Senate,  unanimously  recommending  the 
confirmation  of  Congressman  Gerald  R. 
Fow)  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  committee's  report,  together  with 
the  printed  hearings,  are  on  the  desks  of 
an  Members  of  the  Senate  and,  taken 
together,  speak  for  themselves  on  the 
.scope  and  depth  of  the  Investigation  Into 
the  quaUflcatlons  of  the  nominee  during 
the  period  beginning  October  12,  1973. 
when  President  Nixon  named  him  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  vice  presidency,  and  ending 
last  Tuesday.  November  20.  when  the 
committee  cast  its  vote  to  report  the 
nominee  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

Members  and  sUff  of  the  committee 
worked  diligently  to  examine  every  perti- 
nent facet  of  the  nominee's  private  tind 
public  life  to  determine  to  the  very  best 
of  Its  ability  whether  any  defect  or  flaw 
in  the  character,  or  misdeed  or  miscMj- 
duct  in  the  record,  of  Congressman  Ford 
might  be  uncovered  as  a  bar  or  impedi- 
ment to  his  confirmation 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  pressed 
to  conduct  a  thorough  Investigation  into 
the  background  and  present  activities  of 
Che  nominee.  Hundreds  of  agents  Inter- 
viewed In  excess  of  a  thousand  Individ- 
uals 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was 
asked  to  conduct  audits  on  the  Income 
tax  returns  of  Mr  Ford,  and  the  Con- 
gressman was  requested  to  furnish  copies 
of  his  returns  for  each  of  the  past  10 
years. 

As  stated  In  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
report,  the  committee  studied  particular 
Issues  in  detail  Those  Included; 

Payroll  data. 

Ettsclosure  of  Income,  aosets,  honoraria. 

Payroll  Information. 

Real  estate  holdings. 

Business  affiliations,  and 

Campaign  finances 

Also,  the  nominee  was  questioned  con- 
cerning his  views  on  several  public  issues 
of  great  Import.  Including: 

Foreign  policies. 

Domestic  issues. 

The  impoundment  of  funds. 

Grounds  for  impeachment. 

The  Warren  Commission. 

The  "Watergate"  problems. 

Executive  privilege,  and 

Special  prosecutor. 


The  matters  listed  are  not  and  were 
not  exclusive.  They  were  some  of  the 
many  areas  of  inquiry-  delved  into  during 
the  course  of  the  InvesUgatlon.  The 
printed  hearings  and  the  report  contain 
all  of  the  major  and  minor  points  into 
which  action  was  directed. 

The  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Winter- 
Berger  in  his  book.  "The  Washington 
Pay -Off"  were  all  examined  carefully  on 
a  painstaking,  individual  basis. 

If  there  are  any  sources  of  informa- 
tion not  fully  explored,  the  committee  Is 
not  aware  of  them,  nor  have  any  such 
sources  been  mentioned  by  the  general 
public,  the  press,  or  any  department  or 
agency  of  Government. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  note  in  the 
records  of  this  Investigation  that  Con- 
gressman Ford  was  closely  questioned  on 
his  views  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
policy  and  legal  matters  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation  might  know  his  posi- 
tion and  his  possible  future  action  should 
he  be  confirmed  as  Vice  President,  or, 
much  more  vitally,  .should  he  ascend  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  land — the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  has  been  gravely  cog- 
nizant of  the  possibility  that  its  investi- 
gation of  Congressman  Ford  might  offer 
greater  significance  than  Its  stated  pur- 
pose— his  qualifications  to  serve  as  Vice 
President. 

In  that  light,  its  energies  have  been 
devoted  toward  satisfying  every  question 
existing  In  the  minds  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion who  were  relying  upon  the  commit- 
tee to  fulfill  their  right  of  choice  at  the 
polls. 

The  committee.  In  accepting  this  re- 
.sponsibUlty.  determined  to  place  the 
nominee  under  the  microscope  of  public 
scrutiny  In  order  to  ascertain  In  an  ob- 
jective, logical,  and  analytical  manner 
whether  he  possessed  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  the  high  elective  office  to 
which  he  had  been  named. 

Restraint  was  required  In  order  to  re- 
main within  the  proper  limits  of  honest 
and  thorough  Inquiry. 

There  are  undoubtedly  those  who  will 
find  some  of  the  nominee's  policies  objec- 
tionable, and  there  may  be  others  who 
think  that  Congressman  Ford  Is  not  the 
most  outsUnding  candidate  available  to 
the  President  in  the  -.elecUon  of  a  candi- 
date to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President. 

The  judgment  of  the  committee  was 
and  is  that  the  President  had  the  right 
to  choose  from  among  the  general  citi- 
zenry, or  from  among  Republican  ranks. 
a  nominee  of  his  own  general  political 
persuasion  and  in  whom  he  could  place 
confidence  that  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  this  administration  would  be 
supported 

As  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr 
President.  I  am  coiifldent  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  were  commit- 
ted to  the  goals  and  the  mean.s  to  attain 
those  objectives  that  I  have  expressed 
today,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the 
committee  has  lived  up  to  Its  obligations 
with  integrity. 
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I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  and  all  of  the  staff  per- 
sonnel who  were  assigned  to  this  con- 
firmation Investigation,  for  their  dili- 
gence, their  spirit  ol  cooperation  In  a 
difficult  ta.sk,  and  for  the  unanimity  of 
purpose  displayed  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
unanimously  recommended  to  the  Senate 
that  Congressman  Gerald  R  Ford  be 
confirmed  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

For  m.vself,  and  for  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rule.s  and  Admin- 
istration. I  urge  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  thi.s  nomination. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  in  suppwrt 
of  the  nomination  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Gerald  Ford,  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  As  a  brief  re- 
view of  Gerald  Ford  s  background  will 
clearly  indicate,  he  is  ermnently  qualified 
for  this  position  of  high  trust  in  our 
Government. 

In  1948.  he  defeated  the  incumbent 
and  went  on  to  win  his  first  term  as 
Representauve  of  Michigan's  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District.  He  has  subsequentlj- 
been  reelected  12  times,  and  has  won  by 
over  60  percent  of  the  vote  cast  in  every 
election.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  citizens  of 
Michigan's  Fifth  District — those  who 
know  him  best — have  complete  confl- 
dence  in  their  Congressman. 

In  the  Congress,  Gerald  Ford  has 
served  on  the  House  F*ublic  Works  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  He  has 
served  on  a  number  of  Appropriations 
Subcommittees,  including  Army  Civil 
Functions.  Emergency  Agency.  Foreign 
Operations,  and  Department  of  Defense. 
He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership  in  Congress  since 
January  1963.  and  has  been  minority 
leader  since  1965.  As  a  prime  example  of 
his  dedication  to  hard  work,  throughout 
his  entire  24 -year  tenure,  he  has  main- 
tained an  attendance  record  of  over  90 
percent. 

In  1961,  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  conferred  on  Gerald  Ford 
its  Distinguished  Congressional  Service 
Award  and  lauded  him  as  a  "Congress- 
man's Congressman."  In  1971,  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Achievement  selected 
him  as  one  of  50  "giants  of  accomplish- 
ment" and  presented  him  with  the 
Golden  Plate  Award.  Much  earlier  in  his 
career,  he  was  named  as  one  of  "Amer- 
ica's 10  Outstanding  Yoimg  Men"  by 
the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Truly.  Gerald  Ford  is  a  man  of  accom- 
plishment and  achievement — a  man  who 
can  get  things  done. 

Gerald  Ford  has  also  obtained  high 
achievement  in  his  private  life.  He  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1935.  and  received  his 
law  degree  from  Yale  in  1941.  HLs  prow- 
ess in  high  school  and  collegiate  athletic 
competition  is  widely  known  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  n,  and  continues  to  be  active 
in  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  AMVETS. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  believe  this  brief 


summarj-  of  Gerald  Ford's  background 
clearly  shows  his  qualification  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President.  He  has  the  ex- 
perience, and  Is  known  for  liis  integritv 
and  fairness.  He  Is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work,  and  he  can  get  the  job  done.  Per- 
haps most  Important,  he  can  help  re- 
store to  the  Government  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  support  his  confirmation 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  reluctantly  concluded  that  I  can- 
not support  this  nomination  to  fill  the 
current  vacancy  in  the  Vice  Presidency. 
My  opposition  to  the  nomination,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  re- 
flection on  the  character  or  qualifica- 
tions of  Representative  Ford,  but  is 
based  Instead  upon  my  conviction  that 
the  consideration  of  any  nominee  is  im- 
proper under  the  present  circumstances. 
Simply  put,  it  is  my  feeling  that  a  Presi- 
dent currently  undergoing  an  impeach- 
ment investigation  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  not  be  allowed  to 
name  his  potential  successor  and  that 
the  countrj-  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
immediate  possibility  of  a  prolonged 
period  under  an  appointed  Executive. 
The  former  is  inconsistent  with  my  sense 
of  propriety  and  the  latter  with  my 
imderstanding  of  the  basic  principles  of 
our  Government.  Therefore,  until  the 
matter  of  the  President's  future  is  re- 
solved, I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  refrain  from  any  further 
action  on  this  nomination. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  25th 
amendment.  Prof.  Richard  P.  Longaker 
of  U.C.L.A.  stated  prophetically: 

When  the  twenty-fifth  amendment  Is  first 
applied,  flaws  not  hidden  wUl  no  doubt  ap- 
pear. Some  of  the  Inevitable  imperfections 
are  already  evident,  though  their  seriousness 
wUl  depend  on  factors  extrinsic  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  amendment. 

This  ceise  has  made  manifest  one  of 
these  flaws.  Surely,  the  framers  of  this 
amendment  did  not  contemplate  the 
present  situation:  a  Vice  President's  res- 
ignation in  the  face  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion only  to  leave  a  President  facing  the 
first  serious  impeachment  proceedings 
in  over  100  years.  To  carry  through  with 
the  confirmation  of  any  Vice-Presiden- 
tial designee  under  these  circumstances, 
especially  when  there  are  other  alterna- 
tives available,  would,  It  seems  to  me.  not 
be  in  the  national  interest. 

What  if  the  present  President  Is  im- 
peached and  removed  from  office?  As 
one  who  may  have  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  case,  I  voice  no  opinion  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  an  eventuality,  but  merely 
state  what  must  be  conceded  to  be  a 
realLstic  possibility.  If  this  were  to  hap- 
pen, the  occupant  of  the  White  House 
and  the  holder  of  the  free  world's  most 
critical  position  would  then  be  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  verj-  leader  deposed  by 
the  people  Such  a  result  seems  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  our  entire  legal  and 
political  tradition. 

Further,  a  President  thus  Installed 
would,  for  the  first  time  in  our  hlstorj-, 
not  be  one  elected  by  the  people.  This 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  democratic   government:    that 


sovereignty  and  legitimacy  derive  only 
from  the  people  themselves.  That  this 
idea  was  basic  to  the  conception  of  our 
Presidency  is  clear  from  the  writings  of 
Madison  and  Hamilton.  With  the  pro- 
gres6ive  extension  of  suffr?.ge.  this  ob- 
jective has  become  even  more  firmly  im- 
bedded in  our  system.  Confirmation  of 
Mr.  Ford  at  this  time  unnecessarily  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  this  principle 
being  breached. 

Because  of  my  concern  with  this  prob- 
lem, I  have  developed — in  consultation 
with  many  others- -and  introduced  a  pro- 
posal for  its  solution.  My  bill.  S,  2678, 
would  establish,  by  statute,  a  procedure 
for  the  holding  of  a  special  elect:on  w  hen 
there  is  a  vacancy  m  both  the  Pre,sidency 
and  the  Vice  Presidency,  This  would,  in 
essence,  be  simply  a  return  to  the  Presi- 
dential succession  statute  which  was 
passed  in  the  Second  Congress  and  which 
was  law  for  the  first  100  years  of  our 
histor>'.  If  such  a  statute  were  now  in 
force,  the  outcome  of  the  impeachment 
proceedings  could  be  awaited  w.thout  the 
need  for  precipitate  action  on  this  nomi- 
nation. If  the  President  were  removed, 
the  people  would  choose  his  successor 
and  charges  of  partisanship  in  the  re- 
moval would  not  lie :  if  the  President  were 
vindicated,  then  this  nomination  could 
be  confirmed  with  all  dtspatch  and  the 
25th  amendment  will  have  served  its  pur- 
pose. I  am  convmced  that  this  alterna- 
tive is  preferable  to  the  choice  with 
which  we  are  confronted 

I  realize  that  the  views  I  express  today 
may  not  be  accepted  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues: but  It  is  my  responsibility,  none- 
theless, to  oppose  what  I  feel  "to  be  a 
mistake  of  policy  as  well  as  a  dangerous 
constitutional  precedent.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Ford  when  it  comes 
up  tomorrow  afternoon, 

Mr.  CR.A.NSTON  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  cast  my  vote  for  him 

Frankly,  I  am  aslorashed  to  hear  my- 
self, a  lifelong  Democrat,  support  a  Re- 
publican for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  living  through  an  incredible 
time  of  unprecedented  events,  however. 
And  so  we  in  x.h\s  Democratic -controlled 
Congress  find  ourse!ve.<;.  under  this  new 
and  untested  25th  amendment  to  our 
Constitution,  doing  what  a  Republican 
National  Convention,  and  then  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  would  normality  do  in 
nominating  and  electing  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Together,  we  in  Congress  share  a 
unique  and  hea\T  responsibility— par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  present  plight  of 
the  Presidency. 

I  have  not  taken  this  responsibility 
lightly.  Nor  has  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  thorough  smd  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  Mr.  Cannon*  I 
congratulate  and  thank  him.  and  all  the 
members  of  his  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  Uble  who.  under  his  fine  leader- 
ship, have  handled  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  so  carefully,  so  expedi- 
tiously, and  so  wisely. 
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I  have  relied  substantially — but  far 
from  entirely — on  the  committee  to  de- 
termine the  Quallflcatlons  of  Oer.u.d 
Ford  to  serve  as  our  Vice  President  and, 
Lf  need  be,  our  President.  I  have  followed 
the  committees  hearings  and  findings 
closely. 

I  am  relieved  that  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  the  committee's  own  investi- 
gation, the  FBI  Investigation  it  request- 
ed, and  the  press  In  Its  Independent  In- 
vestigations all  failed  to  produce  any 
evidence  challenging  the  Integrity  and 
character  of  Oerald  Ford.  After  ail  that 
ha«  transpired  of  late,  such  a  discovery 
would  have  been  a  great  shock,  and  a 
new  and  deep  disappointment,  to  the 
people  of  our  country 

I  am  delighted  that  the  committee 
found  no  other  reason  to  oppose  the 
nommation.  and  that  it  therefore  sup- 
ports him  unanimously. 

It  is  great,  finally,  that  the  committee, 
while  doing  a  very  thorough  job,  has 
completed  Its  assignment  with  consider- 
able speed — for  any  undue  delay  would 
only  have  aggravated  the  sense  of  in- 
stability and  uncertainty  that  already 
troubles  and  torments  our  fellow  citizens 
so  very  deeply.  Instead,  by  their  respon- 
sive and  responsible  performance,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  his  committee 
colleagues  have  shown  the  Nation  a  firm 
faithfulness  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution. 

Much  as  I  respect  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  his  committee,  however. 
I  have  not  been  content  to  delegate  all 
responsibility  in  tills  matter  to  them.  M>- 
own  contacts  with  Ford  have  been  casual 
and  infrequent.  I  did  have  an  encourag- 
ing experience  recently  when,  on  the 
emergency  medical  services  bill  that  was 
primarily  mine  on  the  Senate  side,  he 
came  through  on  a  commitment  he  made 
to  the  House  that  the  President  would 
sign  the  measure,  after  an  original  veto, 
despite  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of  the 
several  changes  the  President  had  de- 
manded In  the  measure  had  not  been 
made.  This,  however,  only  Anally  worked 
Itself  out  a  few  days  ago. 

I  set  out.  on  my  own,  weeks  ago,  to 
learn  all  I  could  about  Ford. 

I  have  consulted  very  widely.  I  have 
held  several  hundred  meetings  and  pioone 
conversaUons  with  those  I  represent  In 
California — and  others  elsewhere — who 
might  shed  some  light  on  Gcralo  Ford. 
I  have  talked  with  colleagues  of  hJa  of 
both  parties  in  the  House  and  with  Sen- 
ators who  have  served  with  him  there  or 
had  reason  to  deal  with  him  directly  from 
here;  with  people  of  Michigan  whom  he 
represents,  with  men  and  women  in 
other  States  who  have  crossed  his  trail, 
or  observed  him;  and  most  of  all  with 
hundreds  of  Califomlans  whose  views  I 
thought  would  have  particular  value,  and 
whom  I  phoned  or  visited  with  out  there 
to  the  State  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

Calif omians  I  have  consulted  include 
btictness.  labor,  and  dvtc  leaders.  Dem- 
ocrats and  Independent  voters.  I  have 
consulted  particularly  with  Republicans 
who.  under  normal  circumstances,  would 
have  had  a  more  direct  role  In  consider- 
ing tl^  nomination  of  a  member  of  their 


party  for  Vice  President,  and  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  know  Oirai,d  Ford,  or  to 
have  information  or  Insights  about  him. 
Among  others.  I  talked  with  56  of  the  57 
Republican  county  central  committee 
chairmen,  with  leaders  of  the  ofBcial  and 
unofficial  statewide  GOP  organizations 
In  California.  Including  the  State  chair- 
man. Gordon  Luce,  and  the  national 
committeeman.  E)r.  William  Banowsky, 
I  discussed  Ford  with  Gov  Ronald 
Reagan  and  other  constitutional  offi- 
cers, and  I  sought  the  advice  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  1968  Miami  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  I  also  solicited  the 
views  of  a  large  number  of  official  and 
unofficial  leaders  of  CsOlfomia's  Dem- 
ocraUc  Party  at  the  SUte  and  local  level. 
Including  the  State  chairman.  Assembly- 
man John  Burton,  the  vice  chairman. 
Charles  Manatt.  members  of  the  naUonal 
committee,  and  many  county  central 
committee  chairmen. 

Of  all  the  people  I  consulted,  only  two 
Republicans  and  three  Democrats  spoke 
out  strongly  against  Ford  and  urged  his 
rejection. 

Some  Republicans,  and  a  number  of 
Democrats,  said  that  they  would  have 
nominated  someone  else — but  that,  giv- 
en the  prevailing  situation  and  the  pro- 
cedures available  under  the  25th  amend- 
ment, all  of  them  said  they  nevertheless 
favored  approval  of  Gerald  Ford. 

A  large  number  of  the  leaders  of  both 
parties,  along  with  many  others  I  spoke 
to,  said  they  fdt  that  Ford,  considering 
the  circumstances  euid  the  man,  was  Just 
about  the  best  choice  that  could  have 
been  made 

Not  one  person  raised  any  question 
about  Gerald  Pord's  honesty. 

One  prominent  California  businessman 
offered  specific  evidence  of  his  integrity 
and  good  judgment.  A  wealthy  Michi- 
gan industrialist,  who  is  a  friend  of  his 
and  of  Fords,  concerned  about  Fords 
modest  Income  and  standard  of  living, 
has  several  times  ofTered  to  let  Ford  in 
on  some  legitimate  real  estate  deals  that 
seemed  promising.  Invariably,  this  man 
told  his  California  friend.  Ford  politely 
and  firmly  declined. 

Several  Republican  leaders,  too,  told 
me  of  personal  experiences  of  their  own 
involving  financial  contributions  given 
to  Ford  to  be  transmitted  to  other  Re- 
publican candidates.  Their  common  con- 
clusion was  summed  up  by  one.  who  said: 
The  money  was  aiw«y8  hiu3dl«sd  »crupu- 
loualy.  alwrny*  account«d  for  Ju«t  the  w»y  the 
Uw  required. 

Explained  another: 

Sometlmee  we  simply  gave  Pord  the  money, 
and  told  him  to  paaa  it  along  to  whatever 
oongreeslonai  candidate  he  felt  needed  It 
moet  He  not  only  always  reported  back  to 
teU  us  what  he  d  done  with  It.  but  he  told 
u»  we  could  have  the  money  back  if  we  didn't 
like  the  candidates  he'd  picked. 

Other  comments  on  this  aspect  of  the 
man: 

A  businessman  who  has  dealt  with 
Ford  on  legislation  over  the  years: 

He's  not  an  equlTocator.  or  a  liar,  or  a  slip- 
around  tbe  corner  guy. 

A  rural  Republican  county  committee 
chairman : 


He's  probably  as  straight  a  gxiy  a«  Ive 
known,  or  even  known  about,  in  politics 

Another  of  the  same: 

I  don  t  Itnow  him  peraonaUy,  but  he 
seems  lUte  a  right  good  man— appears  honest 
I  sure  hope  be  la. 

Another : 

He  seem*  straight  If  a  man  Isn't,  you  hear 
whispers.  I've  never  heard  any  about  him 

A  Republican  colleague  of  Ford's  In 
the   House,   a   Calif omian: 

Hes  so  square.  Id  be  absolutely  shocked 
and  astounded  if  he  d  ever  done  anything 
wrong. 

An  urban  Democratic  county  commit- 
tee chairman: 

Than*  Ood  he's  got  character,  not 
charlama.  We've  had  too  much  of  the  one 
too  little  of  the  other  I  like  hU  low-key 
style,  after  aU  the  high.  shrUi  notes  others 
have  been  striking. 

I  chatted  about  Ford  with  oiu"  former 
Republican  colleague.  Charles  Goodell  of 
New  York,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders 
In  the  move  that  deposed  Charles  Halleck 
and  propelled  Ford  to  OOP  leadership 
In  the  House,  and  who,  IronicaUv,  was 
later  a  Senate  victim  of  Splro  Agnew 
Said  Goodell  about  Ford  : 

He  8  open,  honest,  decent,  solid  You  can 
believe  him.  even  when  you  don't  want  to 
follow  him.  No  arrogance  Reaches  out  for 
help  Comparlaons  to  Truman  has  a  ring  of 
truth  to  them. 

Early,  when  the  many  Investigations  of 
Ford  had  barely  gotten  underway,  the 
plaintive  hope  that  nothing  bad  was  In 
his  background  to  be  turned  up  was  re- 
flected In  the  remarks  of  a  Republican 
county  committee  chairman : 

My  wUe  and  I  are  terribly  troubled  by  the 
whole  situation.  We  Ju«  hope  he  checks  out 
ok.  on  his  Income  taxes. 

Another  Republican  official  said  at 
about  the  same  time: 

He  seems  honest  to  me — but  don't  rush 
things  because  of  the  crisis.  Make  sure  you 
know  all  there  is  to  know  about  him  before 
you  act  back  ther«. 

The  only  serious  question  voiced  to 
me  about  Gerald  Ford  went  to  his  com- 
petence—not to  serve  as  Vice  President 
but  as  President. 

The  general  impression  seems  to  be, 
both  on  the  pan  of  those  who  know  him 
casually  or  who  knew  him  only  by  hear- 
say or  through  Impressions  gained 
through  the  media,  that  Ford  is  some- 
thing of  a  plodder— not  brilliant,  not  cre- 
ative, but  adequate,  competent,  reliable. 

"I  have  a  great  sense  of  relief  that  It's 
Ford.  ■  said  a  very  prominent  IXmocrat 
in  the  State.  "We  could  have  had  a  ter- 
rible controversy  over  somebody  else. 
He's  very  acceptable." 

A  leader  of  Republican  women  told 
me; 

In  my  opinion  he,  Uke  many  of  us  middle 
class  Americans,  works  more  for  his  coun- 
try than  his  own  personal  ambition.  He's  not 
arrogant,  and  he  works  well  with  others. 

A  noted  Democratic  business  leader 
In  California: 

We  know  Oerry  and  Betty  more  socially 
than  anything  else.  He's  a  straight  shooter 
whom  you  Instinctively  trust;  supexb  for  this 
particular,   tough  situation.   R«  the  aUega- 
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tions  that  be  Isn't  bright,  that's  slUy.  He 
isn't  sclntllatlng  or  sparkling,  but  he's  far 
from  being  a  dummy 

A  top  Repubhcan  Parly  leader: 
I  had  s<-ime  feeling  of  letdown  when  he  was 
ploked.  I'd  have  preferred  some  more  ex- 
traordinary person.  There's  nothing  about 
him  that  causes  me  to  be  enormously  en- 
thusiastic— nor  partlrulariy  negative. 

Those  who  know  Ford  better  than 
these  tend  to  agree  that  he  ls  no  super- 
brain — but  they  generally  give  him  high 
marks  for  ability  to  work  things  out  and 
get  things  done.  He  s  got  a  good  bit  of 
savvy."  said  one  longtime  FoRB-'Aatcher. 

And,  from  these  who  have  had  direct 
opportunities  to  si2.e  him  up  m  action — 
over  the  years  or  m  brief  but  significant 
encounters — 1  picked  up  some  fascinat- 
ing, and  encouraging,  insights, 

John  McCone,  Los  Angeles  industrial- 
ist who  was  head  of  the  CIA  in  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  told  me  that  Ford 
has  a  penetrating,  inquisitive  approach 
to  serioas  problem.s  In  briefing.s  of  con- 
gressional leaders  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  he  teit  Kord  had  some  sound 
Intuitions,  sensing  there  was  "somethmg 
more  to  it"  than  some  supposedly  well- 
informed  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
originally  believed  to  be  the  case.  "Ford's 
cold,  correct  judgment  atwut  the  nature 
of  the  missiles  was  proven  sound,"  Mc- 
Cone told  me.  "The  so-called  experts 
were  wrong  " 

David  Packard,  likewise  a  California 
industnalLst.  who  worked  with  Ford  two 
administrations  later  dtirlng  President 
Nixon's  first  term,  while  serving  as  Un- 
dersecretary of  Defense,  used  some  of 
the  same  words  to  convey  much  the  same 
impression : 

A  good,  steady  hand  .  .  .  responsible  .  .  . 
solid  Insights  .  .  .  thoughtful  ...  I'd  put 
faith  In  his  exi>erlence. 

MsLTvln  Watson,  the  Texan  who  was 
In  the  White  House  with  Lyndon  John- 
son smd  who  now  practices  law  In  Los 
Angeles  and  Washington,  observed 
Ford  often  in  congressional  liaison 
sessions,  and  recalled: 

He  was  quiet  and  reserved  in  those  meet- 
ings; straight  in  negotiation.?:  never  offered 
compromises,  but  didn't  oppose  them,  either 
He  supported  foreign  policy,  opposed  domes- 
tic policy.  He  was  fair,  although  a  couple  of 
times  his  speeches  on  the  Hou.se  floor  after 
a  White  House  session  annoyed  us.  No  ques- 
tion about  his  integrity.  Good  organizer. 

Other  comments  in  this  categorj' : 
A  Republican  woman  leader  In  Cali- 
fornia who  has  known  Ford  for  years: 

A  native  Intelligence — not  a  schooled 
"Intellectual."   Horsesense. 

Another  Republican  woman  in  the 
State: 

He's  modest  and  bumble,  and  we  need 
some  of  that.  We've  had  all  too  much,  for  all 
too  long,  of  people  who  think  they  know  It 
all.  of  leaders  with  limitless  confidence  In 
their  own  superiority  who  lead  us  Into 
unlimited  nightmares. 

A  former  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  California: 

The  fact  that  he's  been  In  politics  and 
government  so  long  sliould  make  him  a  real 
plus  for  this  adnolnl^tratlon.  The  Presi- 
dent's had  too  many  people  around  him  with 
no  political  experience. 


He  then  recalled  the  story  about  Sam 
Raybum,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  the 
bright  and  brilliant  people  President 
Kennedy  brought  down  to  Washington, 
when  the  Speaker  supposedly  said: 

They  may  be  mighty  intelligent.  Lyndon, 
but  I'd  feel  a  lot  better  about  them  If  one  of 
them  had  run  for  sheriff  once, 

A  prominent  educator: 

He  seems  to  respect  representative  govern- 
ment. If  he  becomes  P>resldent.  he  won't 
develop  a  God-like,  dictator-like  complex. 

Former  Senator  William  F.  Knowland 
I  had  a  very  favorable  Impression  during 
the  thirteen  and  a  half  years  we  were  there 
together.  He's  got  his  feet  on  the  ground. 
He  knows  the  Issues — you've  really  got  to 
learn  them  you  know.  In  those  leadership 
roles, 

A  Republican  county  committee  chair- 
man, one  of  many  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  Ford  in  the  course  of 
constant  travels  across  the  country  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  GOP  congressional 
candidates: 

Not  brilliant,  but  a  sound,  solid  citizen 
who II  do  the  best  he  can. 

A  nationally  known  figure  who  was  be- 
hind him  at  Yale  Law  School : 

He's  a  real  Eagle  Scout.  As  bright  as  many 
people  who've  served  as  Vice-President,  and 
a  heck  of  a  lot  brighter  than  some  Veeps. 

Time  and  again.  Charles  Goodell's 
point  about  Pord  "reaching  out"  to 
others  for  help  was  stressed.  A  conserva- 
tive Californian  who  was  until  recently 
a  colleague  of  Ford's  in  the  House,  H. 
Allen  Smith  of  Glendale,  told  me  he  sup- 
ported Halleck  against  Ford  in  the 
struggle  that  made  Ford  minority 
leader. 

But  he  surprised  me  afterwards.  Always 
straightforward,  always  consulted — con- 
sulted everybody.  'What  about  this?"  bed 
ask.  ■What  about  that?"  Always  listened 
Never  gave  orders.  Worlts  terribly  hard,  end- 
lessly. Has  a  greai  raemorj-.  You  can  trust 
him  as  far  as  you  can  trust  anybody. 

"Why  did  you  oppose  him?"  I  asked. 

"Only  because  I  was  close  to  Halleck 
in  those  days,  and  barely  knew  Ford." 

I  did  get  a  strong  negative  from  one 
prominent  aerospace-defense  executive 
In  California,  a  Republican  who  has  seen 
something  of  Ford  in  business-govern- 
ment relations.  Said  he: 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  him  Also, 
there's  nothing  right  with  him.  He's  not  the 
kind  of  guy  Id  hire  to  get  a  job  done.  He's 
a  non-entity. 

Most  people,  by  no-s^-,  seem  to  have 
heard  about  the  caustic  comments  Lyn- 
don Johnson  allegedly  made  about. 
Ford,  particularly  the  one  about  playing 
football  too  often  without  a  helmet. 

One  Republican  I  conferred  with 
turned  that  football  background  right 
around,  however.  He  said: 

Things  might  be  better  If  Richard  Nixon 
had  made  that  Whlttier  football  team. 
Thank  Ood  Gxrald  Pord  made  the  Michigan 
team.  Hes  strong,  and  he  knows  it  He's 
tough,  and  he  knows  it.  He  wont  have  to 
prove  his  manhood — and  I'm  not  thinking 
only  about  Nixon  when  I  say  that.  Look  at 
his  predecessor.  Thank  God,  too,  that  Ford 
waant  a  quarterback  He  knows  he  doesn't 
know  all  the  answers. 


And  a  Republican  coimty  committee 
chairman  from  the  Mother  Lode  said : 

I've  been  impressed  with  Owry  Pord  since 
I  saw  him  play  football  in  the  East- West 
Shrine  Oame, 

Gerald  Ford  s  record  on  the  issues  was 
the  major  point  of  controversy  that  I 
encoimtered — primarily  among  Demo- 
crats but  also,  to  a  minor  degree,  among 
Republicans. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  his  voting 
record — and  raEiinly  on  civU  rights  is- 
sues— that  the  few  Democrats  opposed 
to  Ford  urged  that  he  be  rejected.  Only 
one  black  leader  with  whom  I  spoke 
urged  that  he  t>e  turned  down  for  that 
reason,  however, 

"I  disagree  with  him  100  percent  on 
the  Issues,"  said  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor,  "But  we've  got  no  choice, 
under  this  new  Amendment.  We  can't 
expect  Nixon  to  pick  anybody  with  a 
Democratic  voting  record.  And  he  could 
have  done  worse.  Remember  how,  after 
HajpTisworth  weis  defeated,  he  tried  to 
give  us  Carswell'' 

A  leader  of  the  volunteer  California 
Repubhcan  Assembly  suggested,  in  the 
conceivable  context  of  a  Pord  presi- 
dency, that  he  would  be  better  than 
President  Nixon  on  domfc>:iic  matters — 
"through  his  experience  in  grappling 
with  them  over  so  many  years  in  the 
House" — but  that  he  would  be  weaker 
on  foreign  policy  "so  I'm  relieved  by 
hLs  apparent  respect  for  Henry  Kissinger 
and  the  prospect  that  he'd  keep  him  as 
Secretary  of  State." 

A  Republican  conservative  delegate  to 
the  Miami  convention; 

I'd  have  preferred  somebody  with  a  posi- 
tion more  to  the  right.  But  he's  ok  I'd  put 
him  slightly  to  my  left^ — which  may  please 
you! 

A  local  Democratic  leader: 

He  s  sure  been  a  Nixon  supporter,  and  he 
was  bad  on  the  war — but  he's  honest,  peo- 
ple can  believe  in  him.  so  I  hope  he's  con- 
firmed, 

A  labor  leader 

He's  got  a  terrible  voting  record  on  the 
COPE  charts — but  I  think  you  have  to  ap- 
prove him. 

Several  Republicans,  and  a  few  Demo- 
crats, cited  Ford's  support  of  GOP  Con- 
gressman Pete  McCloskey's  successful 
bid  for  reelection  last  year — despite  his 
strong  opposition  to  President  Nixon  and 
to  the  Vietnam  War — as  evidence  of  a 
broad-gauged,  unprejudiced  attitude  on 
Fords  part,  "I'm  all  for  him,"  McClos- 
KEY  himself  told  me.  And,  aprc^jos  of 
Fords  support  of  the  Vietnam  War  all 
through  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  years,  a 
liberal,  anti-war  Democrat  who  serves  m 
the  House,  said; 

Sure  he  was  a  hawk,  but  a  lot  cf  hawks 
learned  a  lot  out  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy,  and 
I  think  one  of  them  was  Pord.  Dont  "forget 
that  It  was  Ford  who  finally  negotiated 
NlxoR'9  acceptance  of  the  cutoff  date  that 
ended  our  combat  role  in  the  war 

The  hope  that  Ford  was  just  the  man 
to  improve  relations  between  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  Congress  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  great  many  people  of  all 
political  persuasions  and  philosophies 
"If  I  had  to  pick  one  thread  out  of  the 
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quilt.'  said  a  county  supervisor.  "It 
would  be  how  timely  It  Js  to  have  Pord 
emerge  on  the  national  scene.  The  con- 
frontation between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  is  deep  and  dangerous,  and 
maybe  Pord  can  do  something  about  It. 
President  Nixon  waa  very  wlae  to  pick 
him." 

Quite  a  few  with  whom  I  consulted, 
some  In  agreement  with  Pom  on  the 
basis  of  his  voting  record  and  some  In 
disagreement,  felt  that  It  was  Impossible 
to  judge  him  on  the  basis  of  that  record. 

"His  sense  of  responsibility,  of  duty, 
as  RepubUcan  leader  m  the  House,  ex- 
plains his  support  of  Nixon's  program. 
It  is  not  fair,  or  accurate,  to  size  up  his 
philosophy  solely  on  that  basis.  It  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  his  views,"  said 
one  Republican,  expressing  a  view 
voiced  by  several  others  and  by  a  couple 
of  Democrats  as  well. 

Other  Democrats  expressed  concern 
that  Pord  simply  seemed  to  swallow 
whole  whatever  program  Richard  Nixon 
laid  down,  But  John  Veneman,  former 
Republican  sissemblyman,  who  came  to 
HEW  as  Under  Secretary  to  Bob  Pinch, 
and  who  encoimtered  Ford  every  now 
and  then  on  legislative  matters,  told 
me: 

He  had  ax>re  than  as  average  grasp  of 
H-E  W  -type  Issues.  I  found  him  very  prag- 
matic— not  at  all  a  hard  Uner.  Eager  to 
weigh  the  mertta.  He  wouldn't  Ju»t  take 
the  Whlt«  House  line  becaus«  somebody 
called  him  up  from  down  there.  A  very  key 
point  about  him  la  that  he  has  a  good  staff — 
seems  to  know  how  to  size  up  people  and 
select  assistants  very  well. 

A  remarkably  restrained  and  fair 
comment — one  that  might  surprise  foes 
of  OEOs  legal  services  program — came 
from  a  young  attorney  who  has  worked 
in  that  program  in  Gerald  Pord's  con- 
gressional district; 

He  reaUy  represents  that  district  of  his. 
That  district  would  distrust  anybody  who 
was  innovative,  and  throw  out  anybody  who 
was  liberal.  So  his  voting  record  doesn't 
necessarUy  reveal  his  real  beliefs.  lU  be 
watching  to  see  if  there's  any  change  when 
he  gets  away  to  a  oatlonAl  base,  like  there 
was  In  Lyndon  Johnson — on  domestic  is- 
sues— when  he  was  liberated  from  hla  Texas 
base  I  wouldn't  expect  as  dramatic  a  change 
In  Ford,  yet  Id  be  surprised  If  there  wasn  t 
som«  change. 

Incidentally.  I  was  struck  during  my 
canvas  of  so  many  citizens  that  no  one — 
no  Republican,  no  Democrat,  no  labor 
leader,  no  minority  group  leader,  no  civil 
rights  activist,  no  attorney — no  one  ever 
raised  the  issue  of  Ford's  abortive  effort 
to  impeach  Justice  William  O  Douglas, 
let  alone  suggested  that  as  a  reason  to 
vote  against  him. 

A  shrewd  and  seasoned  I>emocratic 
leader  in  California,  who  has  great  ex- 
perience in  national  politics,  expressed 
the  same  theme  about  Ford  and  his  Dis- 
trict in  these  words:  "The  papers  in 
Grand  Rapids — Ford's  hometown — are 
ultra-conservative.  Their  influence  on 
Pord  will  diminish  now." 

And  how  thoroughly  Ford.  Indeed, 
does  represent  his  district  was  described 
by  a  Saginaw  banker  who  was  queried 
about  Ford  by  a  leader  of  one  of  Cali- 
fomias  Republican  volunteer  organiza- 
tions. 


He  communicates  constantly  with  people 
here  In  the  district,  the  banker  said  He  un- 
derstAnds  our  probleou  and  trie*  hard  to 
•oJve  them.  Hla  leadership  rosponslbUltlee 
m  the  House  may  have  Bonaethtiig  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  he's  never  gotten  any  national- 
ly significant  bills  of  his  own  through  Con- 
gress. But  he's  never  been  loo  busy  to  pay 
attenUon  to  our  needs.  He's  never  overlooked 
us. 

Actually,  far  and  away  the  best  com- 
ment on  the  Issues  aspect  of  Gerald 
Ford  came,  I  think,  from  our  own  Demo- 
cratic colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart',  when  he  said: 

I  have  known  Oerry  Kord  for  many  vears. 
During  ttoat  time  we  have  often  disagreed, 
but  I  have  never  had  reason  to  doubt  his 
integrity  and  his  sincerity.  As  for  his  voting 
record.  I  suspect  he  views  mine  In  about  the 
same  light  I  view  his.  and  in  this  period  of 
swift  change  only  the  foolhardy  offers  his 
own  voting  record  as  a  standard  of  wisdom 
and  oonslst«ncy. 

Thinking  back  now  upon  all  the  var- 
ied views  of  Gerald  Ford  I  have  ab- 
sorbed, I  And  I  am  most  of  aU  Impressed 
by  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  almost 
startling  concensus  of  conciliation  that 
is  developing  around  him. 

Virtually  If  not  totally  unknown  to 
many  of  those  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
until  he  burst  so  suddenly  and  so  re- 
cently into  their  consciousness.  Gerry 
Ford  has  come  into  focus  as  someone 
who  appears  to  offer  the  Nation  a  steadi- 
ness and  a  dependability  for  which  it 
yearns. 

I  doubt  If  there  has  ever  before  been 
a  time  when  integrity  has  so  surpassed 
ideology  in  the  judging  of  a  man  for  so 
high  an  office  Ln  our  land. 

I  have  never  before  found  so  many 
Democrats  so  universally  and  utterly  de- 
void of  partisanship  when  giving  their 
measure  of  a  Republican  leader. 

I  have  never  before  found  so  many 
Republicans  so  free  and  frank  in  discuss- 
ing and  dlssectmg.  with  a  Democrat, 
tlieir  own  leaders  as  they  affect  the  fu- 
ture of  their  party  and  our  Nation. 

Many  of  these  conversations,  of  course, 
branched  out  beyond  Gerald  Ford  to 
Richard  Nixon,  the  Congress,  the  courts, 
the  Constitution,  the  country. 

The  possibility  of  a  Pord  Presidency 
wa«  always  implicit,  often  explicit.  No 
Democrat  urged  that  Congress  hold  up 
Ford  in  hopes  of  instead  landing  Carl 
Albert,  Democrat,  in  the  White  House. 
Many  spoke  out  strongly  against  that 
course,  including  the  State  Democratic 
chairman  and  vice  chairman.  John  Bur- 
ton and  Charles  Manatt.  "That  would  be 
taking  partisan  advantage  of  a  national 
crisis."  was  a  common  comment.  "It 
would  be  breaking  trust  to  try  to  put  a 
Democrat  In,"  said  John  Hennlng.  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  State  KFIj-CIO. 

A  Republican  delegate  to  Miami  ended 
our  conversation  by  asking  with  a 
chuckle: 

WUl  you  0*11  up  to  aak  my  views  when  Pord 
submits  his  vice-presldentlA]  choice  to  Con- 
gress? 

Out  Of  all  this,  out  of  the  strange  and 
untoward  events  now  transpiring  In  our 
America.  I  strongly  sense  that  there  may 
come  not  the  dividing  of  Americans  that 


has  been  feared  but  a  uniting  of  Ameri- 
cans that  has  not  been  foreseen. 

And,  in  an  odd.  unexpected,  unpre- 
dictable way,  Gerald  Ford  may  serve  as 
the  catalyst  for  this 

"I  feel  comfortable  about  him,"  was 
said  to  me  three  times  In  three  separate 
conversations,  repeated  in  those  exact 
words,  once  by  a  Democrat,  once  by  a  Re- 
publican, once  by  one  whose  party  af- 
filiation is  unknown  to  me 

Gerald  Ford  may  seem  bland  and  un- 
inspiring to  those  whose  tunnel-vision 
politics  Ls  limited  to  a  i  ompuLson  for  the 
charismatic  leader.  But  I  think  he  will 
prove  to  be  a  man  of  solidity  in  a  time 
of  turbulence 

Gerald  Ford  may  not,  however,  be  a 
man  for  all  seasons  He  will  need  the 
prayers,  the  guidance,  the  help  of  all  of 
us  if  history  forces  him  Into  the  Presi- 
dency. 

On  the  Issues,  Ford  described  himself 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  words  I  might  use  If  I  sought  to 
describe  myself.  He  said  he's  "conserva- 
tive in  fiscal  affairs,  moderate  in  do- 
mestic aflairs,  internationalist  in  foreign 
affairs"  I  am  sure  my  definitions  would 
differ  quite  deeply  In  detail  in  all  three 
categories,  but  Fords  self-analysts  did 
offer  me,  too.  a  sense  of  reassurance — 
and  compatablllty. 

So,  as  a  Democrat  who  must  vote  "aye  " 
or  "no"  on  a  Republican  nominee  for 
Vice  President  who  may  well  become  our 
President.  I  have  come  to  my  decision. 

I  vote  for  Gerald  Ford  with  trust  m  his 
trustworthiness,  with  faith  in  his  fair- 
ness, with  sufflcent  confidence  in  his  cap- 
ability— and  with  great  hope 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. I  recommend  the  approval  by 
the  Senate  of  the  nomination  of  Repre- 
sentative Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

With  the  other  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  have  conducted  a  search- 
ing inquiry  into  RepresentaUve  Fords 
public  and  private  record.  I  am  satisfied 
based  upon  that  inquiry  and  my  own  in- 
terrogation of  Representative  Fohd  that 
he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  character,  and 
probity,  and  one  who  will  not  abuse  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  his  public 
office 

I  would  add  that  integrity — basic 
honesty— is  a  quality  In  very  high  de- 
mand in  the  highest  reaches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment these  days. 

I  have  some  very  ba,slc  philosophical 
differences  with  Representative  Ford  on 
Government  policies.  But  I  aJ."^  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
elected  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  has 
a  right  under  the  25th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  to  nominate  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  is  in  agreement  with  him  on 
basic  policies. 

In  recommending  the  approval  of  the 
nomination,  therefore,  I  am  supporting 
the  nomination  of  a  man  of  integrity  and 
am  respecting  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
expressed  in  the  1972  national  election, 
but  I  am  not  endorsing  what  I  consider 
to  be  Mr  Ford's  conservative  philosophy 
of  government. 
I  also  wish  to  express  publicly  my  re- 
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gard  for  the  care,  firmness,  and  efficiency 
with  which  our  Chairman,  Senator  Can- 
non, handled  his  responsibility  in  con- 
ducting these  historic  hearings. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon  i .  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
for  the  outstanding  job  he  did  Irf^  pro- 
viding leadership  for  the  committee 
throughout  the  historic  proceedings 
which  have  led  up  to  the  Senator's 
present  consideration  of  this  nomination. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  a  sense  of  the 
historic  significance  of  our  undertaking 
per\'aded  all  the  actions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  We 
were  well  aware,  not  only  that  Gerald 
Ford,  but  also  the  committee  and 
the  25th  amendment  were  under  inten- 
sive scrutiny  throughout  the  proceedings; 
and  that  public  judgment  would  be 
rendered  on  all  three  In  my  opinion,  all 
three  have  passed  the  test  with  flying 
colors. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  In  Congress  with  Jerry  Ford 
knew  him  well  before  the  hearings  began. 
We  know  him  even  better  now  Until  re- 
cently, Jerry  Ford  was  known  to  the 
public  at  large  as  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House.  But  Jerry  Ford,  the  man  was 
not  as  well  known  outside  the  Congress. 
That  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  Impres- 
sion Jerry  Ford  made  on  the  public 
and  on  the  committee  In  the  course 
of  the  hearings  was  overwhelmliistly  fa- 
vorable. I  am  personally  gratified,  and 
not  at  all  surprised,  that  that  has  been 
the  case. 

Repre.sentative  Jerry  Ford  has  been 
my  friend  and  sissoclate  In  Congress  for 
many  year.s.  So  it  was  with  ."special  satis- 
faction that  I  noted  comments  like  those 
of  David  Broder,  of  the  Washington  Post, 
when  he  commented  in  recent  days  as 
follows : 

The  gentleman  from  Grand  Rapids  is  the 
man  on  the  spot.  He  Is  the  key  figure  In  an 
unprecedented  experiment,  testing  whether 
a  government  of  divided  partisanship  can 
make  an  untried  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion operate  in  a  climate  of  pervasive  public 
distrust. 

His  conscientious  preparation,  his  evident 
cooperatlveness  and  his  candor  are  making 
his  confirmation  hearings  an  occasion  In 
which  the  country  can  not  only  learn  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  Its  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent but  re-learn  the  value  of  one  of  Its 
oldest  traditions — the  tradition  of  civility  .  .  . 
Ford  .  .  .  operates,  under  any  clrcian- 
stance.  In  a  tradition  of  civility,  of  mutual 
accommodation,  of  respect  for  persons  and 
Institutions. 

Such  an  evolution  and  response  to 
Jerry  Ford's  personality  and  perform- 
ance as  the  nominee  for  Vice  President 
augers  well  for  his  prospects  as  Vice 
President. 

I  know  that  Jerry  Ford  Is  the  right 
man  for  the  country  at  this  time  in  the 
office  of  Vice  President 

Jerry  Ford  Is  a  man  of  character — at 
a  time  when  the  people  of  this  country- 
want  assurance  that  those  who  hold 
leadership  responsibilities  are  men  and 
women  of  integrity  and  principle. 

Jerry  Ford  is  a  man  of  candor  and 
sincerity — at  a  time  when  people  are 
looking  for  openness  and  frankness  in 
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their  leaders ,  when  they  W£int  nothing  so 
mucli  as  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth. 

Jerry  Ford  is  a  man  of  consistent  com- 
monsense  and  steady  judgment — at  a 
time  when  the  people  are  looking  for 
stability,  stamina,  and  levelheaded 
strength  for  the  long  haul  ahead. 

Jerry  Ford  is  a  man  of  the  Congress— 
at  a  time  when  the  people  are  looking 
toward  Congress  for  help  in  restoring 
confidence  in  our  government  and  its 
institutions. 

.\nd,  Jerry  Ford  is  a  man  of  the  cen- 
ter, respected  across  the  whole  broad 
spectrum  of  responsible  political  opin- 
ion—at a  time  when  the  people  are  look- 
ing lor  common  ground  and  a  basis  for 
unity. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
ported this  nomination  was  unanimous. 
And  I  look  forward  to  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  tomorrow  at  4:30  p.m. — a  vote 
which  I  confidently  expect  will  register 
overwhelming  approval  of  this  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  one  matter  has  been 
raised  in  the  hearings  in  the  other  body 
which  should  be  mentioned  in  this  dis- 
cussion on  the  Senate  floor,  I  refer  to 
Congressman  Ford's  role  in  suggesting  at 
one  time  the  possibility  of  impeaching 
JusUce  WiUiam  O.  Douglas.  Some  have 
suggested  crlUcally  that  our  Committee 
on  Rules  did  not  look  deepiv  enough  into 
that  matter. 

While  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  is  here  in  the  Chamber,  I 
wish  to  indicate  my  view  that  any  such 
criticism  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
is  not  justified.  The  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  its  staff  did  carefully  look  into 
that  particular  episode.  Among  various 
inquiries  that  were  made  on  the  sub- 
ject to  satisfy  ourselves,  Individually  and 
collectively,  was  a  request  to  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  response  provided  in 
analysis  form  by  Richard  Sachs,  of  the 
Government  and  General  Research  Divi- 
sion, Is  worth  attention  In  Record  to  put 
the  matter  in  proper  perspective 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  document  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ROLK     OP      VlCt-PHESUDENT-DESIGN.^TT      GERALD 

Pord    in    the    Attempt    to    Impeach    As- 
sociate     SrPREME       COtTBT      JCSTICE       WIL- 
LIAM   O.    Douglas 
(By  Richard  Sachs,  Analyst,   American   Na- 
tional Government,  Government  and  Gen- 
eral R«search  Division.  October  24,   1973) 
Gerald  Ford's  involvement  In  the  effort  by 
the  House  o.'  Representatives  to  impeach  As- 
sociate  Supreme    Court   Justice    William   O 
Douglas  reportedly   began   In   the   Spring  of 
1969  with  the  resignation  of  another  mem- 
ber of  the  high  court,  Abe  Fortas.  Portas  had 
stepped  down  after  coming  under  severe  at- 
tack over  his  relations  with  Louis  Wolf  son. 
the  financier.  This  marked  the  first  time  a 
Justice    hiwl    resigned    under    a    shadow    of 
impropriety.' 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  Portas  con- 
cerned his  association  with  foundations  and 
fees  he  had  received  from  foundations.  Sev- 
eral years  earlier  an  Investigation  by  the  Los 
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Angeles  Times  had  revealed  that  Dotigias 
■wa.1  being  paid  $12,000  by  the  Albert  Parvin 
Foundation  for  serving  as  Its  on!v  p»id  of- 
ficer" With  Portas-  resignation  as  a  prece- 
dent. Douglas'  conduct  was  beL^ig  called  Into 
question  and  Memtwrs  of  Congress  began  re- 
ceiving a  considerable  amount  of  mall  criti- 
cal of  Douglas.  House  Minority  Leader  Pord 
was  impressed  at  the  response  and  decided  to 
launch  his  own  investigation  of  the  allega- 
tions surrounding  Donglas  One  source  close 
to  the  Investigation  recalled.  "Jerrv  decided 
to  look  Into  It.  but  it  waant  being  pressed 
on  a  crash  basis."  »  As  pan  of  the  InveBtlga- 
tlon,  Pord  contacted  White  House  aide  Clark 
Mollenhoff  who.  as  a  former  Journalist  had 
written  several  articles  on  Douglas'  position 
with  the  Pamn  Foundation  •  The  investlga- 
tlon  by  Pord  and  his  staff  proceeded  quietly 
through  the  summer  and  Into  the  fall  of 
1969.' 

Meanwhile.  Justice  Douglas,  perhaps  one 
of  the  more  controversial  members  of  the 
Court,  often  criticized  for  his  outspoken 
liberal  viewpoints  and  -^unconventional  life- 
style, continued  to  be  a  figure  of  contention 
In  late  May  a*  Douglas  was  resigning  his 
position  with  the  Parvln  Foundation  for  the 
stated  reason  that  the  foundations  activities 
posed  too  heavy  a  workload  it  was  revealed 
that  he  had  been  receiving  fees  from  another 
foundation  which  he  headed,  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in 
Santa  Barbara.  California'  Douglas  then 
publicly  criticized  an  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Investigation  of  the  Parvln  Foundation 
as  a  "manufactured  case"  designed  to  force 
him  from  the  bench.'  As  the  extent  of  Doug- 
las' involvement  In  the  foundation's  affairs 
became  known,  be  was  further  criticized  by 
House  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Emanuel  Celler  (D-NT.)  and  his  outright 
resignation  was  called  for  bv  Rep.  H  R 
Gross  (R-Iowa)  and  John  R.  Rarlck  (D-La)  >• 
He  was  assailed  by  critics  In  the  Senate  for 
authoring  articles  that  appeared  In  Playboy 
and  in  Avant-Garde.  a  magazine  put  out  bv 
controversial  publisher  Ralph  Ginzburg  who 
had  recently  been  convicted  of  violating  Fed- 
eral obscenity  laws'  In  late  July  the  ethics 
committee  of  the  American  Bar"  Association 
refused  to  decide  whether  Douglas  had  vio- 
lated the  canons  of  judicial  ethics  bv  his  re- 
lationship with  the  Parvln  Foundation  The 
ABA  had  been  asked  to  look  Into  the  matter 
by  Senator  John  J    WUUams   (R-Del  ).» 

In  early  NovemT)er.  as  the  Senate  wa«  em- 
broUed  in  debate  over  the  confirmation  of 
Supreme  Court  nominee  Clement  P.  Havns- 
worth.  Ford's  Investigation  was  revealed 
Haynes  Johnson,  reporting  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  vm5te  later  that  "Ford  himself  suf- 
fered an  embarrassment  A  Washington  re- 
porter learned  of  the  Investigation  and  asked 
Pord  point-blank  about  it  Pord  under- 
standably, wanted  to  keep  his  investigation 
out  of  the  public  arena — particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  President  the  leader  of  his 
party,  was  facing  a  major  fight  over  his  Su- 
preme Court  choice  News  that  a  key  Re- 
publican congressman  vn«  looking  into  a 
liberal  Justice  appointed  by  a  Democrat 
might  harm  Haynsworth's  chances  Faced 
with  either  confirming  or  denying  the  report 
Pord  said  It  was  true  "  " 

In  announcing  the  investigation  Ford 
emphasized  that  ethical  standards  being  ap- 
lled  to  nominee  Haynsworth  should  also  ap- 
ply to  present  Jtistlces.  "If  the  Senate  vot*s 
against  a  nominee  for  lack  of  sensitivity." 
Pord  stated,  "it  should  apply  the  same  stand- 
ards to  sitting  Justices"  Ford  said  that  sev- 
eral colleagues  had  come  to  him  suggesting 
the  Investigation.  Including  GOP  Confer- 
ence Chairman  John  Anderson  (R-IU.)  and 
Rep.  Guy  Vander  Jagt  (R-Mlch)  He  said 
that  he  had  not  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  Precldent  and  at  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Ron  Zlegler  made  a  similar  sta*^- 
ment.'-> 
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Whether  the  Investigation  «»s  disclosed 
as  Johnson  later  reported  It.  whether  Ford 
leaked  the  news  himseU,  or  whether  the  ef- 
fort was  coordinated  at  the  White  House  re- 
mains a  matter  of  speculation.  But  response 
to  the  news  was  Immediate  and  many  ob- 
aerrers  saw  It  as  heavy-handed  attempt  to 
hold  Douglas  hostage  for  a  Haynsworth  oon- 
ftrmatlon>'  The  New  York:  Times  edltorlal- 
ued  "The  transparency  of  Mr.  Ford's  move 
does  him  no  credit  either  as  stateszoan  or 
tactician  .   we   thlnJc   he    wUl   And   that 

antl-Uaynsworth  Senators  will  hardly  be  In- 
duced to  switch  by  a  poorly  veiled  threat."  " 
The  Senate  failed  to  oonClrm  Haynsworth  but 
Ford  said  he  was  continuing  his  Investiga- 
tion In  a  tJPI  interview  he  said  that  hU 
original  decision  to  study  possible  Impeach- 
ment of  Doui>;las  was  related  not  to  the 
Haynsworth  matter,  but  to  the  published 
charges  about  Douglas'  connection  with  the 
Parvln  Foundation." 

While  the  Issue  dropped  from  sight,  the 
Haynsworth  defeat  apparently  Intensified  the 
bitterness  amoikg  many  conservatives  and 
strengthened  their  determination  to  do  some- 
thing about  Douglas. I'  Signs  that  prepara- 
tions were  being  m«de  to  move  against  Doug- 
las when  Congress  reconvened  In  January 
were  revealed  In  a  Washington  Evening  Star 
story  la  late  December  by  Lyle  Dennlston 
Deunlston  wrote:  "A  commitment  to  go 
ahead  with  the  often -discussed  challenge  .  .  . 
Is — at  this  point — a  loosely  organized  effort 
It  has  several  champions,  but  no  leader.  It 
has  no  timetable,  beyond  the  plan  to  flle 
articles  of  Impeachment'  during  the  House's 
1970  session.  MoreoTer,  the  preparation  of 
the  case  against  Douglas  Involve*  an  unusual 
combination  of  Ho'ise  staff  work,  plus  con- 
tinuing prlvtkte  Investigations  of  the  Justice 
by  news  organizations.  These  private  In- 
vesti^uions  almost  have  the  status  of  a 
semi-offlcLal  inquiry,  since  the  anti-Douglas 
lawmakers  ar?  definitely  counting  on  the 
results  to   help  maXe  their  case 

"The  move  is  dominantjy  If  not  exclusively 
a  Republican  effort.  While  the  House  GOP 
leader.  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Is 
among  the  promoters  of  the  continuing  probe 
of  Dougla<i'  activities,  he  has  not  yet  assumed 
the  rote  of  leading  the  effort,  or  even  the  job 
of  coordinating  It  Ford's  own  staff  Is  gsn- 
erally  doing  the  House  part  of  the  Investtgk- 
tlon.  That  activity  gained  a  windfall  of 
tips' — some  believed  to  be  solid,  others 
plainly  frivolous — after  Ford's  staff  investi- 
gation of  Douglas  became  public  over  a 
month  ago 

"While  the  GOP  House  leader  is  cerjtrally 
involved,  he  apparently  is  not  yet  ready  him- 
self to  conclude  that  th«  Impeachment  effort 
will  go  forward.  His  staff.  In  fact,  expressed 
surprise  at  being  told  that  a  commitment  to 
go  ahead  bad  been  made. 

"Among  those  known  to  be  either  a  part 
of  the  group  that  will  seek  Unpeaohment,  or 
else  acting  as  an  adviser  to  the  group,  are 
Rep*.  Clark  MacOregor.  R-Mlnn..  and  H.  B. 
Gross.  R-Iova.  It  is  understood  that  there 
are  at  least  two  or  three  others  In  the 
group. '  " 

Dougldj.  meanwhile,  continued  to  Infuri- 
ate his  critics.  On  February  18,  Random 
House  published  his  latest  book.  "Points  of 
Rebellion."  The  volume,  employing  much  of 
the  controversial  political  thought  and  rheto- 
ric of  the  day.  argued  that  revolution  might 
prove  the  only  alternative  to  oppression  by 
the  "American  establishment."  Douglas 
wrote.  "George  III  was  the  symbol  agaliut 
which  our  founders  made  a  revolution  now 
considered  bright  and  glorious.  .  We  must 
realize  that  today's  Establishment  la  the  new 
George  m.  Whether  It  wiu  continue  to  ad- 
here to  his  tactics,  we  do  not  know.  If  it  does, 
the  redress,  honored  In  tradition.  Is  also  re- 
volution." '»^"» 
"Points  Of  RebeUloa"  produced  a  predlct- 
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able  response  among  the  anti-Douglas  fac- 
tion In  Congress.  One  Congressman,  Louis 
Wyman  iR-N.H  ),  already  troubled  by  Doug- 
las' foundation  actlvitlee.  recalled  that  after 
reading  advertisements  about  the  book,  he 
sent  a  staff  aide  out  to  buy  an  advance  copy. 
"I  took  the  whole  morning  off  and  read  it. 
It  disturbed  me  very  much. "  "  Without  In- 
forming anyone  else.  Wyman  began  drafting 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  need  to  investi- 
gate Douglas  with  a  possible  view  of  Im- 
peachment When  he  went  to  Ford's  offloe, 
be  was  asked  by  an  aide  not  to  tntnxluoe  his 
resolution,  the  timing  was  inappropriate.  The 
Senate  was  onoe  again  oonslderlag  a  Su- 
preme Court  nominee,  O  Harold  Carswell. 
and  It  was  cooaldsred  poUUcally  unwise  to 
make  any  moves  that  might  Jeopardize  the 
Republican  nominee's  chances  "  One  Individ- 
ual reportedly  close  to  the  matter  recalled. 
"By  this  time  quite  a  number  on  both  sides 
of  ths  aisle  wanted  to  go  after  Douglas,  but 
to  be  perfectly  honest  about  it,  they  didn't 
have  the  material  Ford's  staff  had  That  staff 
had  been  working  off  and  on  for  about  a 
year"  " 

After  the  Carswell  defeat,  conservative 
emotions  Intensified.  Haynee  Johnson  wrote; 
"When  news  of  Carswell's  defeat  reached  the 
House  floor  it  la  understood  that  several  Con- 
gressmen Immediately  approached  Ford.  They 
were  angry  and  emotional.  In  effect,  they  laid 
down  an  ultimatum  either  Ford  would  act 
on  Douglas  or  one  of  them  would.  All  it  took 
was  for  one  member  to  stand  up  and  call  for 
impeachment.  Ford  was  reminded 

"Ford,  who  was  not  available  for  comment 
on  this  episode.  Is  reliably  reported  to  have 
told  them  to  hold  off  If  anything  was  going 
to  be  done  it  should  be  done  right,  and  not 
Just  for  one  day's  beadUne  In  someooe's 
hometown  newspaper. 

"Ford  deliberated  fcr  several  days.  Part  of 
the  time  he  went  to  his  home  district  In 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich  He  returned  to  Wash- 
ington on  Sunday  and  studied  the  case  fur- 
ther Abtrvut  noon  the  next  day.  Monday, 
April  13,  VarA  met  with  several  key  congress- 
men at  the  Capitol.  Among  them,  it  is  re- 
ported, were  Leslie  Arcnds  of  Illinois.  Robert 
Slkes  of  Florida.  Joe  D.  Waggooner  Jr.  of 
Louisiana  and  William  L  Scott  of  Virginia 
"Wytnan  remembers  the  essential  ques- 
tion as  boiling  down  to  this  whether  to  ask 
for  Impeachment  or  an  Investigation  to  see  If 
Impeachment  proceedings  were  Jtistlfled. 

"Ford  told  them  he  Intended  to  lay  out. 
publicly,  hie  probable  cause  case  against 
Douglas  In  a  speech  later  that  week.  He  also 
said  he  favored  an  investigation  rather  than 
impeachment. 

•  'Jerry,'  one  Capitol  Hill  source  specu- 
lated. 'w«B  In  the  position  of  being  stam- 
peded or  of  staying  In  front  of  the  peck.'  "  " 
At  about  the  same  time  Vtoe-Preeldent 
Agnew  called  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
Douglas'  record.  He  said.  "It  seems  rather 
unusual  for  a  man  on  the  bench  to  advo- 
cate rebellion  and  revolution,  and  possibly 
we  should  take  a  good  look  at  what  he  thinks, 
particularly  \n  view  of  the  fact  that  two  fine 
judges  have  been  denied  seats  on  the  bench 
for  statements  that  are  much  less  reprehen- 
sible. In  my  opinion,  than  those  made  by 
Justice  Douglas."  •* 

As  Ford  was  preparing  his  speech  against 
Douglas,  another  Incident  served  to  further 
enrage  the  aatl-Douglas  faction  and  catallae 
n\%ny  who  were  undecided  about  joining  the 
more  against  the  Justice.  The  April  issue  of 
Evergreen  magazine  appeared  on  Washington 
newsstands  and  among  its  contents  was  an 
exoerpt  from  "Polnu  of  Rebellion  "  The  sub- 
stance of  the  article  was  offensive  to  his 
entice,  but  as  Johnson  wrote,  "...  It  wasn't 
the  Justice's  words  that  set  off  a  furor:  tt  was 
their  Juxtapoeltloo  with  other  material. 
There  was  a  fuU-page  caricature  of  Richard 
.Slxon  made  to  look  like  George  in.  There 
was  an  article  by  Tom  Hayden  oa  repreaBlon 
and  rebellion.  But  the  centerpiece  was  the 


object  of  most  attention  A  seven-page  roto- 
gravure section  contained  13  .naif  page  pho- 
tographs of  nudes  Men  a::d  women  were  em- 
bracing, making  love  Genitals  were  clearly 
shown.  As  pornography  goes  these  days. 

the  pictures  were  not  that  titillating,  but 
they  were  enongh  to  solidify  the  opposition 
against  Douglas  "  » 

Describing  the  magazine.  Ford  later  told 
Congress;  "There  are  nude  models  of  t)ctt 
sexes  In  poses  that  are  perhaps  more  shocking 
than  the  postcards  that  used  to  be  sold  In 
the  back  alleys  of  Paris  and  Panama  City, 
Panama  '  " 

Feelings  against  ths  Justice  were  thus  run- 
ning high  as  Ford  delivered  his  promised 
speech  on  the  evening  of  April  16.  It  was." 
Johnson  wrote,  "something  of  a  Roman  circus 
atmosphere  on  Capitol  HIU  One  Republican 
congressman  who  sat  listening  that  night  say^ 
he  was  reminded  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Mark 
Antony  Inde«<l  a  feelini?  of  the  Forum  and 
the  public  trial  wrs  present  Ford  himself 
added  to  the  impresalon  At  one  point  during 
his  speech,  he  recalled  that  the  censor  was 
an  ancient  Roman  office,  the  supervisor  o.' 
the  publics  morals.  He  and  his  colleagues 
didn't  Intend  to  set  themselves  up  as  censors, 
but  he  added  Let  me  substitute.  If  I  might! 
another  Roman  offlce,  the  tribune  It  was  the 
tribune  who  represented  and  spoke  up  for  the 
people  ThU  Is  our  role  in  the  impearhmpnt 
of  unfit  Judges  and  other  federal  offlcials.  We 
have  not  made  ourselves  censors,  the  Consti- 
tution  makes   us   tribunes'   "  '' 

In  his  speech.  Ford  made  five  major  charges 
against  Douglas ; 

Douglas'  failure  to  disqualify  himself  from 
the  obscenity  cases  of  Bros  publisher  Ralph 
Olnzburg  In  ISflO.  Olnzburg  had  also  paid 
Douglas  »350  for  an  article  on  folk -singing 
which  appeared  In  "Avant  Garde.  Ford 
termed  the  action  a  "gross  impropriety." 

Ford   charged   that     Polnu  of   Rebellion 
violated   the  standard  of  good  behavior  and 
was    an  Inflammatory  volume" 

Ford  charged  that  Evergreen  magazine 
which  had  published  the  exoerpt  from  "Pomts 
of  Rebellion"  was  "hardcore  pornography  " 

Ford  again  brought  Into  question  Douglas 
relationship  with  the  Albert  Parvln  Founda- 
tion lUiklng  the  Justice  with  gambling  con- 
cessions In  the  United  States  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  alleged  International 
gangsters. 

Ford  charged  that  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  of  which  Douglas 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
had  rt^eived  consultant's  fees,  was  a  "leftlsh 
organization  and  a  focal  point  for  organiza- 
tion  of   mUlt&nt  student   unrest." 

Two  days  before  Ford's  speech,  he  had 
called  a  news  conference  and  announced  that 
a  bipartisan  group  would  introduce  resolu- 
tion creating  a  special  Investigating  unit  to 
look  Into  the  Douglas  matter  and  repwrt  to 
the  House  In  ninety  days  "  By  calling  for  a 
select  committee,  the  anti-Douglas  forces 
sought  to  avert  any  Impeachment  measure 
away  from  liberal  Representative  Emanuel 
Celler's  (D-N.T.)  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
group  that  normally  considers  any  House 
action  to  impeach.  Aware  of  this  tactic, 
Celler's  aides  bad  contacted  Andrevi-  Jacobs 
Jr..  (D-Ind.).  and  in  the  midst  of  Ford's 
speech,  Jacobs  "marched  to  the  well  dropped 
in  the  hopper""  a  resolution  stating. 
■Resolved,  that  William  O  Douglas,  associ- 
ate juatlcs  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  and  misbehavior  In 
ofllce." "  Plfty-two  Republicans  and  fifty- 
two  Democrats,  mostly  from  the  South, 
signed  the  Ford  resolution  but  as  the  result 
of  Jacobs'  action  Celler's  committee  had 
Jurlsdlrtlon  and  the  conservative's  measure 
later  died  In  the  Rules  Committee  " 

At  the  Wlitte  House.  Press  Secretary  Ron 
Zlegler  denied  any  role  in  the  Ford  Investi- 
gation by  White  House  aide  Clark  Iitfollen- 
hoff  and   stated:    "There   is   no   involvement 
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and  no  concentration  on   this  matter  from 
the  White  House"  " 

Celler  moved  swiftly  to  form  a  special  suh- 
commlttee  to  Investigate  the  charges  against 
Douglas  On  April  21  he  announced  that 
Byron  Rogers  (D-Col.).  Jack  Brooks  (I>- 
lexas).  William  M.  McCulloch  (R-Ohio)  and 
Edward  Hutchinson  iR-Mlchlgan)  would 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  created  by 
.Jacob's  resolution,  H  Res  920.  Celler  him- 
self, would  chair  the  group.  He  said  the  unit 
would  report  its  finding  to  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  In  60  days'*  Earlier  Celler  had 
Joined  with  a  group  of  forty  other  House 
literals  In  protesting  the  Ford  move  as  "an 
attack  on  the  integrity  and  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court"  »  He 
had  also  cormnented  that  the  timing  of  the 
untl-Douglas  move  suggested  that  "this 
probably  Is  somewhat  In  the  spirit  of  re- 
taliation" for  Carswell's  defeat." 

Douglas  remained  unworrled.  at  first  refus- 
ing to  take  the  matter  seriously.  In  an  Inter- 
view with  ABC  News  he  said  that  If  his  latest 
txxjk  advocated  rebellion,  "I'll  eat  It  without 
mayonnaise  or  anything."  '■  When  asked 
whether  "you  find  this  controversy  more 
heated  than  some  of  the  others  you've  been 
In,"  Douglas  countered,  "What  controversy 
are  you  talking  about?"  "  Some  of  Douglas' 
friends  finally  convinced  him  the  Impeach- 
ment move  was  serious.  The  group — includ- 
ing Clark  Clifford,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; Ben  Cohen,  one  of  the  original  New 
Deal  "brain  trusters;  "  and  David  Olnsburg. 
a  Washington  lawyer  and  Douglas'  first  law 
clerk — saw  the  move  as  "nothmg  less  than 
an  effort  by  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
stifle  dissent  and  build  a  campaign  issue  for 
the  fall  election.  After  analyzing  Fords  state- 
ment and  the  Impeachment  resolution,  they 
concluded — over  Ford's  strong  denial — that 
the  Administration  was  deeply  involved  In  It 
at  aU.  "  «  Douglas  agreed  and  announced  that 
he  was  disqualifying  himself  from  participat- 
ing In  rulmgs  on  obscenity  appeals  involving 
the  film  "I  Am  Curious  (Yellow)''  and  a  libel 
suit  against  Look  magazine  (In  response  to 
which  Ford  commented  that  the  action  was 
"tacit  admission"  that  I>ougla8  should  have 
disqualified  himself  from  the  Glnzburg  libel 
and  obscenity  case),"  and  retamed  an  old 
friend  and  former  Federal  Judge,  Simon  Rlf- 
klnd,  to  represent  him  against  possible  im- 
peachment charges." 

The  first  action  the  special  subcommittee 
took  was  to  request  from  Ford  and  the  other 
sponsors  of  the  Impeachment  resolution  ma- 
terial relevant  to  the  charges  against  Doug- 
las. The  subcommittee  also  requested  rel- 
evant material  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  the  White  House."  The  subcom- 
mittee began  the  long  process  of  collecting, 
collating  and  analyzing  the  information. 
However  other  events,  the  Incursion  of 
American  troops  Into  Cambodia  and  the  ac- 
companying unrest  on  college  campuses, 
overshadowed  the  work  of  the  Investigating 
group,  and  for  his  role.  Ford  was  forced  to 
turn  his  attention  to  defending  the  Admin- 
istration's actions  In  the  fact  of  renewed 
anti-war  efforts   In  Congress. 

By  early  June,  It  appeared  that  the  sub- 
committee had  made  little  progress.  Members 
of  the  group  complained  that  they  had  re- 
ceived little  cooperation  and  little  new  infor- 
mation from  fellow  Congressmen.  Most  of 
the  evidence,  solicited  In  earlier  letters, 
proved  to  be  newspaper  clippings  and  the 
like.  Rep.  Brooks  added  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  not  much  more  of  a  produc- 
tive source  of  evidence.  He  commented: 
"They're  Just  as  slow  as  molasses  to  come 
up  with  any  facts.  We're  slowly  getting 
papers  from  the  Justice  Department.  They 
didn't  have  very  much,,  apparently."  ♦• 

The  subcommittee,  stating  that  It  needed 
additional  time  to  conduct  Its  Investigation 
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asked  for.  and  was  granted,  sixty  day  exten- 
sion. It  Issued,  on  June  20,  an  interim  report 
containing  material  on  the  Investigation  up 
to  that  point  " 

At  the  same  time  that  some  members  were 
stating  that  there  appeared  Uttie  substantia! 
evidence  to  Impeach  Douglas,  there  were  re- 
ports that  "recent  checks  on  House  atti- 
tudes" revealed  that  if  the  House  votes  on 
charges  any  time  before  election  day.  Nov  3, 
It  very  likely  would  vote  to  Impeach  Doug- 
las." The  reports  stated  that  public  opinion 
was  running  so  heavUy  against  Douglas,  that 
most  Congressmen  v^ouid  be  forced  to  vote 
against  him  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  at  the 
polls  in  November  Therefore,  there  was  pres- 
s\u-e  from  the  leadership  not  to  conclude  the 
subcommittee  investigation  before  the  fall 
elections." 

On  August  3,  amid  further  reports  that  the 
Douglas  unit  was  stalling  its  investigation.*' 
Ford,  who  had  little  to  say  publicly  about 
the  Douglas  Investigation  for  the  past  sev- 
eral months.'"  Joined  with  Reps.  Waggonaer 
and  Wyman  In  a  charge  that  the  investiga- 
tion was  a  "whitewash"  and  a  "travesty."  " 
Ford  demanded  that  the  panel  hold  public 
hearings,  examine  witnesses  under  oath  and 
make  public  "all  pertinent  documents."  He 
also  revealed  that  one  of  his  staff  assistants, 
Robert  Hartman,  had  been  working  with 
Waggonner  In  an  Independent  Investigation 
of  Douglas.  Waggonner  had  reportedly  hired 
Benton  L.  Becker,  a  former  trial  lawyer  In  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  conduct  the  probe.  Becker  had  been  on 
Waggonner'8  office  staff  for  about  two 
months,*" 

Celler  replied  saying  that  his  Inquiry  was 
being  obstructed  by  the  refusal  of  Federal 
agencies  to  supply  necessary  information. 
He  said  that  the  State  Department,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  not  furnished  his  material  re- 
quested six  weeks  ago.  Celler  stated;  "These 
delays  and  obstructions  have  hampered  the 
special  subcommittee  In  this  investigation 
and  hindered  the  completion  of  its  task.  In 
the  light  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  from  the 
executive  branch,  criticism  of  the  special 
subcommittee  is  not  Justified."  CeUer  indi- 
cated the  investigation  could  run  on  for 
many  months.  So  on  August  11,  the  sub- 
committee released  a  second  document, 
"Legal  Materials  on  Impeachment,"  con- 
taining briefs  by  Rlfklnd  and  a  Detroit 
law  firm  retedned  by  Ford'*" 

While  political  charges  and  countercharges 
continued,  the  case  seemed  to  crysiailize 
around  Ford's  views  of  what  constituted  an 
Impeachable  offense.  In  his  April  15  attack  on 
Douglas,  Ford  had  sUted:  "The  only  honest 
answer  Is  that  an  Impeachable  offense  is 
whatever  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives considers  It  to  be  at  a  given 
moment  In  history,"  ™ 

On  May  18.  Douglas'  attorney,  Simon  Rlf- 
klnd, had  submitted  a  Memorandum  On  Im- 
peachment of  Federal  Judges.  Rlfklnd  wrote; 
"A  careful  examination  of  the  Constitution 
Itself  .  .  .  clearly  demonstrates  that  Federal 
judges  may  be  impeached  only  upon  charges 
of  "Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  High  Crimee  and 
Misdemeanors'.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution ...  to  suggest  that  Federal  Judges 
may  be  Impeached  for  anything  short  of 
criminal  conduct.  RifkJnd's  memorandum 
concluded;  "There  has  developed  the  con- 
sistent practice,  rigorously  followed  In 
every  case  in  thLs  centtiry,  of  Impeaching 
Federal  judges  only  when  criminal  offenses 
have  been  charged  ...  In  consequence,  while 
the  Federal  judiciary  has  over  the  years 
suffered  a  few  judges  who  were  unable  to  per- 
form their  duties,  since  1805  It  has  been  free 
from  political  purges  and  from  harassment 
directed  at  the  beliefs,  speeches  and  wTltlngs 
of  Individual  judges,"  " 

On  August  6,  Ford  had  submitted  a 
memorandvim  to  the  subcommittee  from  the 
Detroit  law  firm  of  Dykema,  'Wheat,  Spencer, 


Goodnow.  &  lYlgg,  which  at  Ford's  request 
had  studied  the  question  of  what  constitutes 
an  impeachable  offense.  Bethel  B  B>!ley.  a 
member  of  the  firm,  wrote  Ford.  "Lf  a  judges 
misbehavior  is  so  grave  as  to  cast  substan- 
tial doubt  upon  his  Integrity,  he  must  be 
removed  from  office  regardlMs  of  all  other 
considerations.  ...  We  conclude,  that  mis- 
behavior by  a  Federal  Judge  may  constitute 
an  Imjjeachable  offense  though  the  conduct 
may  not  be  an  indictable  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor." " 

On  August  18.  Rlfklnd  wrote  a  letter  to  Cel- 
ler Indicating  astonishment  at  the  Kellev 
Memorandum  "Mr  Ford's  definition  of  an 
impeachable  offense'  means  that  Judges 
serve  as  the  pleasure  of  Congress  This  is  so 
utterly  destructive  of  the  principles  of  an 
independent  Judiciary  and  the  separation  of 
powers  that  I  could  not  believe  that  convinc- 
ing historical  support  could  be  found  for 
so  radical  a  proposition  Now  that  I  have 
read  the  Kelley  memorandum,  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  Mr  Ford's  view 
Is  historically  and  legally  as  untenable  as 
It  Is  mischievous  "  » 

In  defending  Douglas  against  the  particular 
charges  of  Ford  and  the  anti-Douglas  forces, 
Rlfklnd  made  the  following  points: 

On  the  Glnzburg  case ;  "The  Ju.stlce  has 
never  had  any  dealings  with  Ralph  Ginz- 
btu^." 

On  "Poinds  of  Rebellion:"  "The  attack  on 
the  Justice's  book  ...  is  not  only  profoundly 
subversive  of  the  First  Amendment,  but  li 
based  upon  an  inexcusable  distortion  of  what 
the  Justice  actually  wrote  .  .  ,  TTie  book  .  .  . 
Is  a  patriotic  call  for  our  democratic  processes 
to  meet  challenges  of  the  day  so  as  to  pull 
the  rug  from  under  the  small  minority  advo- 
cating violent  rebellion," 

On  the  Evergreen  magazine  article;  "The 
Justice  did  not  authorize  Its  editors  to  re- 
print a  p>ortlon  of  his  book.  Ptirsuant  to  Its 
standard  contractual  rights.  Random  House, 
one  of  the  nation's  most  prestigious  publish- 
ers, made  the  decision," 

On  associations  with  Albert  Parvln,  alleged 
international  gamblers,  and  the  Albert  Par- 
vln Foundation;  The  Foundation  had  no 
connection  with  the  international  gambling 
fraternity.'  .  .  .  Justice  Douglas  does  not 
know  the  alleged  underworld  persons  named 
In  the  attacks  upon  him  .  ,  .  (He)  has  not 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law'  .  .  .  The  cor- 
porate paper?  he  is  alleged  to  have  drafted 
were  drafted  by  a  Los  Angeles  attorney  . 
In  serving  as  a  director  of  the  Albert  Parvin 
Foundation,  and  receiving  modest  compensa- 
tion for  such  services.  Douglas  followed  long 
precedent — as.  for  example,  did  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  and  Justice  Harry  Blackmun 
with  respect  to  the  Mayo  Foundation  and  the 
Kahler  Corporation." 

On  the  Center  for  The  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions;  "Mr.  Douglas  has  participated 
In  the  activities  of  one  of  the  free  world's 
great  academic  Institutions  .  ,  ,  So  have 
Chief  Justices  Warren  and  Burger.  George 
Romney  and  Robert  Pinch,  and  scores  of 
other  distinguished  Americans  His  serv- 
ices     .  .  have  been   uncompensated"  " 

WhDe  Ford  was  leading  the  Washington 
challenge  against  Douglas,  he  was  report^dlv 
presenting  a  different  Image  in  his  reelection 
campaign  In  his  home  district  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Michigan  In  an  election  that  was  marked 
by  emotional  app>eals  from  many  contenders 
Ford's  campaign  was  surprisingly  low-kev 
Wrote  a  Washington  Post  correspondent:  "in 
the  OOP's  grand  crusade  for  victory  over 
permissiveness  this  fall.  House  Republican 
Leader  Gerald  R,  Ford  U  clearly  out  of  step. 
It  Is  largely  a  matter  of  style  and  emphasis 
but  the  distinction  keeps  popping  up  on  TV' 
screens  throughout  Michigan's  heavily  Re- 
publican 5th  Congressional  District:  'Return 
a  man  of  peace  to  Congress.  Support  Jerry 
Ford.  He  gets  things  done'  That's  it.  No 
shrill  cries  for  law  and  order.  Not  one  of 
Ford's  TV  ads  dwells  on  street  crime  or  cam- 
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p\is  unreal.  Perhaps  more  significant,  not  on« 
ot  them  meatloos  President  NLxon — or  tbe 
Bepubllc*n  Party — by  naine  "" 

Ai'jer  Uie  November  election  It  appeared 
that  the  DougUa  ttnp^wwJi  m^nt  move  wsa 
running  out  oT  steam,  despite  report*  that 
the  action  might  be  continued  by  some  un- 
n«.mxi  "iame-duck"  Congresamen."  Celler's 
special  subcommittee  staff  had  completed  the 
bulk  of  Its  work  In  mld-Sept«mber  and  on 
December  3.  the  subcommittee  met  and  voted 
three  to  ooe  that  there  ware  no  grounds  to 
Impeach  the  Justice.  One  of  the  two  Republi- 
can members.  Edvnvd  Hutchlnaon  of  Michi- 
gan, announced  that  he  would  &le  a  minor- 
ity view.  The  other.  WlUlam  M.  McCuiloch 
of  Ohio,  refrained  from  Joining  in  either  the 
majority  or  ounority  view.  McCuiloch  later 
said  that  there  waa  "Juat  not  enough  evi- 
dence to  come  to  a  final,  fast,  hard  conclualon 
on  whether  an  impeachable  oflenae  has  been 
committed."  Ceiler  termed  the  report,  "the 
moat  exhaustive  Inquiry  I've  known  of  during 
my  44  years  tn  Congreas. ' " 

In  response  to  the  subcommittee's  vote. 
Ford  aaid:  "For  the  present  I  can  only  say 
that  this  matter  Is  far  from  finished  and 
tiiat  the  sentiment  of  House  members,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Is  not  accurately 
reflected  In  the  subcommittee's  vote."" 

But  when  the  new  session  of  Congreas 
opened  in  January.  Ford  indicated  that  he 
had  decided  to  spend  leas  time  and  effort  in 
leading  the  public  challenge  against  Douglas 
One  source  was  quoted  as  saying  that  Ford 
"doesn't  intend  to  be  so  much  the  ball- 
carrier."  And.  though  the  antl-Oougias  forces 
offered  an  opening  day  resolution  to  create  a 
special  alx-member  committee  to  conduct 
what  they  called  a  "meaningful"  Investiga- 
tion, nothing  cam«  of  the  effort.** 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ne\'^da 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
the  kind  remarlcs  he  had  to  make  about 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  our 
committee's  actions  on  that  matter,  as 
well  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  gracious  remarks 

I  certainly  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  that  we  did  consider 
very  carefully  the  matters  relating  to 
Mr  Ford's  role  in  what  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  attempted  Impeachment 
of  JusUce  Douglas.  We  went  into  the 
research  quite  thoroughly  to  determine 
that  that  matter  had  been  settled  upon 
and  that  it  was  not  necessar>'  to  bring 
that  matter  up  further  and  to  delve 
into  it  further  beyond  the  Information 
the  committee  had  at  hand. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  pointing  that 
out  and  for  making  a  part  of  the  BtcoRo 
the  study  that  was  given  to  the  matter 
by  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  Senate  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  selection  of  the  next 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  will 
be  a  first  In  our  country's  history.  Little 
did  we  know  that  the  25th  amendment 
would  be  utilized  so  soon  after  Its  enact- 
ment or  under  such  circumstances. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
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mittee  has  just  completed  one  of  the 
most  thorough  investigations  of  any 
nominee  for  any  Federal  office.  I  am 
proud  to  have  served  on  this  committee 
and  want  to  publicly  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  Senator  Cannon  for  the  able 
leadership  he  provided  the  committee 
throughout  the  Ford  hearings. 

Mr.  Fords  record  as  a  public  servant 
is  well  known  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and.  therefore,  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  necessary  to  review  his  career  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Ford  as-sured  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  that  he  intends  to  ser\e  as  a 
liaison  between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch.  Mr.  Ford  is 
eminently  qualified  to  serve  the  Nixon 
administration  in  this  role. 

The  latest  revelations  concerning  the 
Watergate  tapes  only  cast  more  sus- 
picion on  the  admlmstration  The  Presi- 
dent's credibility  is  at  an  all  time  low 
and  his  ability  to  provide  this  country 
with  honest  leadership  is  being  ques- 
tioned. Gerald  Ford's  confirination  as 
Vice  President  will  calm  the  questions 
of  Presidential  succes.sion  as  well  as  bring 
an  Indiivdual  of  unquestioned  integrity 
into  the  admlni.'-tration. 

Gerald  Ford  will  be  in  an  unique  posi- 
tion to  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Fords  greatest  challenge 
over  the  next  3  years  will  be  to  convince 
the  Amenran  people  that  Government 
officials  can  be  trustwi  Gerald  Ford  can 
be  trusted  und  the  American  people  will 
be  able  to  believe  m  him.  I  believe  Gerry 
Ford  will  be  able  to  relate  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  in  turn  restore  their  faith 
in  our  politiral  system. 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  due  to  a 
loni:-standing  commitment  in  my  home 
State  of  Arizona,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  t>e  here  Tuesday  for  the  vote 
on  confirmation  of  Jerry  Ford  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States, 

I  wish  to  state  my  enthusiastic  support 
for  Mr.  Ford  and  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  I  would  vote  for  confirmation  if  I 
could  be  lure.  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
that  I  will  not  be  present  to  add  m,v  voice 
to  those  voting  for  confirmation. 

Mr.  Ford  ha.s  a  dLstinguished  record 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  he 
is  superbly  qualified  to  assume  the  duties 
of  Vice  President 

I  know  the  vot^  here  will  be  over- 
whelming in  favor  of  Mr  Ford,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  expedite  the  confirmation 
proceedings  there  so  that  our  new  Vice 
President  can  be  sworn  into  office 
promptly. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  AND  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSLNESS  TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   on   to- 


morrow, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  ha\e  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10:30,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it   is   so   ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  order  already  been  entered  to 
provide  that  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m. 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  extension  of  the  debt  Limit  legis- 
lation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  DIVISION  OF  TIME  ON 
EXTENSION  OF  DEBT  CEILINa 
LEGISLATION,  H.R    11104 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^-RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  division  of  time  beginning  tomorrow 
at  3:30  p.m.  on  the  Ford  nomination, 
between  the  Senator  from  Nevada  >  Mr. 
CANNON)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  i  Mr.   Cook  ' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROG  R.AM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  majority 
leader  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  there  wUl 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  hour  of  10  30  a.m.,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  con5ideration  of  H.R. 
11104.  an  act  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit,  and 
debate  will  ensue  thereon  with  action  on 
amendments  thereto 

At  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m.,  the  Senate 
will  go  into  executive  session  to  resume 
the  con.slderation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  hour  of  4:30  p.m.,  the  vote  wUl 
occur  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States 

Following  the  vote  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr,  Ford  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  corLsideration  of  H,R  11104. 
the  extension  of  the  debt  limit  legisla- 
tion if  that  legislation  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of  prior  to  that  time,  and  un- 
doubtedly It  will  not  have  been  disposed 
of.  Votes  could  continue  to  occur  into  the 
evening  thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM, 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  accordance 


with  the  previous  order  that  tlie  Senate 
stand  in  adjourrmient  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  at  3  43 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjouriied  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  November  27,  1973,  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominatioris  received  by  the 
Senate  November  26.  1973: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

G.  Joseph  Mlnettl,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  term  of  6   years  expiring   December  31, 
1979,   I  Reappointment. ) 
Overseas  Privats  Investment  Cobporation 

David  Gregg  III.  of  New  York,  to  be  Exec- 
utive Vice  President  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation,  vice  Herbert  Salz- 
man,  resigned. 

Department  of  Justics 

Waymau  G  Sherrer,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U5. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  i  Reappointment.) 

J,  Keith  Gary,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S,  marshal 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for  the  term 
of  4  years.   (Reappointment.) 
In  tki  Navt 

.'Vdm    Richard   G,   Colbert,  VS.  Navy,   for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
reared,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
In  thz  Navt 

The  following  named  ©."Seers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  temporary  or  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  oJ  l:eu"^nant  i  junior  grade  i  in 
the  line  and  staff  corps,  af  indicated,  subject 
to  qualification  the.'-efor  as  provided  by  law: 

lint: 
Abemathy,  Thomas  H.  Apley,  Walter  J,.  Jr. 
.^blett.  Mark  C  .Appleby.  Robert  T. 

AchUle,  Franklin  S        Archdeacon.  Francis 
.^cton,  Thomas  A,  J.  Jr. 

.'\dam.s,  David  A.  .^rchitz<?:   Ralph  E, 

Adams.  Harold  S.,  Jr.     Ardlzzone,  Vincent 
.\dams,  James  J.  Armstrong,  Ralph  F. 

Adams,  Kay  L,  Arnold,  Berthold  K. 

.'Vdams,  Thomas  D  ,         Arnold.  HoUls  D. 

Jr  Arnotc,  Stanley  D. 

Adklns,  Robert  F.  Athow.KarlJ, 

Agnor,  Robert  J,  Atkinson.  Leiand  D, 

Albright,  Jeffrey  H  A-astm.  Robert  B  .  Jr. 

Alburger.  John  F  Austin.  Simeon  H. 

Aldrlch.  Daniel  J  Avera,  Troy  O..  Jr. 

Alexander.  Ronald  K      Avery  Richard  C. 
Alexander.  Patrick  F      Avers.  Carleton  R..  n 
.'Alexander,  John  P  ,        Babarlk,  Dae  E 

m  Bach.  Terranoe  8. 

Alexander.  John  W,       Bai-'d,  Robert  K, 
Alford,  Ralph  M,,  Baittlnger.  Eric  W. 

Jr,  Baker  David  L. 

.^'.garrrttl.  Mary  C  Baker,  L^onyx  G. 

.Meer,  James  A.  Baker  Peter  A. 

Alleman,  David  P.  Baker  Timothy  L, 

.'Vllen  Dale  I  BakkenGarvC 

."Mien.  James  J,  Baldasarl,  Nicholas  K. 

.Mien.  James  R  Ball  John  C. 

.Mmendlnger,  Sylvia      Balson.  WUllam  E. 

S.  Baltz,  Donald  M 

Almy  Thoma.«  B  Baneliis.  Charles  E. 

Aitmaver  Magnus  S       Banwarth,  Mark  C. 
.Alvarez,  Richard  E  Bardweli  Robert  R. 

Ammerman .  David  C     Barker  Jimmy  L 
Ammous.  Edward  A        Barker,  Laughlln  M, 
Andersen.  James  B         Barnes,  Robert  F,,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Chris-  Barnett.  Harry  K, 

topher  E  Bamett,  Richard  L. 

.Anderson.  Leonard         Bamett.  Richard  L. 

M.  Bam um  Kenneth  P. 

Anderson.  Robert  L        Barrett,  John  M  ,  Jr. 
Anderson   Robert  A        Barrlngton  John  8. 
.Anderson,  Wayne  H       Barron.  James  D  .  Jr. 
Anlnowsky  WlUlam       Ba-Toa.  Timothy  R.. 

E  Barrowman.  Glenn  J. 

.f  naiis,  Robert  E.  Barry  John  M. 

Anthony,  Joseph  D         Bartiey  John  A, 
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Barton.  Dsrld  C. 
Barton,  Walter  H. 
Bartoah.  Stephen  A. 
Bartram.  Roger  W. 


Braman.  Frederick  A. 
Branaman.  Larry  O. 
BrandeB,  Jobn  C. 
Brandt.  Ted  U. 
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Basiore.  Harry  W..  UI  BreedJove.  Rodger  D. 
Bateoian,  Clifford  B.     Bret tinger.  Thomas  L. 


Bauer.  Carl  O 
Bauer.  Dennla  D. 
Baughman.  WUTred  E 

Jr 
BausUl.  Mark  T. 
Baxter.  Richard  B 


Brender.  Mark  E 
Breonan.  Michael  E 
Breuer.  Valerie  L 
Brewer.  Donald  s. 
Brick.  James  M. 
Brlnker.  John  A. 


Beacham.  Frederick  B  Brlnaon,  Buck.  Jr. 


Beaaley.  Drew  W 
Beatty.  Charlea  T, 
Beatty.  Daniel  A. 
Beauchamp.  David  N. 

Jr 
Beaudet.  Carl  A. 
Beavers.  Michael  C 
Beck.  Ardie  L. 
Beck.  Edward  C  ,  in 
Becker.  Pred  R  ,  Jr 
Beckham.  Don  H. 
Beckham.  Tommy  L. 
Beckman.  Robert  J 
Beckham.  William  L 
Bedell.  Ronald  A. 
Beelby.  Michael  H. 
Beeaon.  Dennla  R. 
Beler.  Werner  J. 
Bekkedahl.  Stephen  L 
Bender.  John  P 
Beneflel,  James  W. 
Bennett.  Arthur  K.. 

m 

Benaon.  'Erie  J. 
Benzlger.  PhUlp  E 
Berger.  Robert  D 
Bernard.  SaoTord  K 
Berns.  Michael  S 
Berstlcker.  Keith  P. 
Bertelscn.  John  D. 
Blckford.  John  C. 
Blckler.  Jerome  E. 
Blen.  Jay  K. 
Bingaman.  James  A. 
Black.  Carolyn  P 
Black.  Joyce  R. 
Blair,  Coy  L. 
Blair.  Oai7  W 
Blair.  Gregory  A. 
Blair.  Thomas  B  .  U 
Blake.  Richard  D. 
Blakealey.  Larry  L. 
Blanton.  Sankey  L 

ni 

Blase.  William  E. 
Blauvelt.  Russell  U. 
Bloom.  James  A. 
Bluesteln.  Michael  S 


Brooker.  Richard  I. 
Brooks.  David  A. 
Brouhard.  Jack  W 
,  Brown.  Charles  W. 
Brown.  Daniel  E. 
Brown.  Douglas  L. 
Brown,  Duane  W. 
Bro*n,  Harry  P..  Jr. 
Brown.  James  B. 
Brown.  John  R. 
Brown.  Lonnle  C. 
Brown,  Nellie  R. 
Brown.  Stephen  H. 
Brown.  Steven  A. 
Brown.   Steven  J 
Brown.  William  B..  Jr. 
Brown.  William  B 
Brubaker.  Robert  C. 
Bruce.  Stephan  R. 
Bruggemaan.  Olenn  A 
BrunelU.  Duane  L. 
Bruwelhelde.  Dennis  R 
Bryant.  James  B. 
Bullard.  George  C,  Jr. 
Bullock.  James  L 
Bumgardner.  Paul  R. 
Buntrock.  Owrge  E.. 

m 

Burd.  John  S 
Burgess.  Lee  E. 
Burgess.  Richard  S. 
Burkhead.  Ferree  R. 
Burkland.  Peter  W. 
Burllngame.  Charles  P 
Burman.  Richard  A. 
Burns.  Tlmotny  J. 
Burtt.  Chester  A. 
Buschbaum.  Dennis  E. 
ButkuB.  Stephen  B. 
Butler.  Bruce  A 
Butler.  Prank  K  .  Jr 
Butler.  Thomas  A. 
Butler.  WUllam  A. 
Butt.  Cyrus  H..  IV 
Byer«.  Stephen  A. 
Byrd.  Robert  E. 
Cadden.  Charles  J. 
Cady.  WUliam  D. 


Boardman,  Geoffrey  P.  CahiU.  John  J. 


Bogdewlc,  Daniel  D. 
Bogdewlc.  Linda  L. 
Bogle.  Ronald  C 
Bohannan.  James  O 
Bohannon.  Joseph  A. 
Bohrer.  Herbert  A. 
Bolcar.  James  A. 
Bolduc.  David  T 
Boiler.  George  R, 
Bdcon.  Patrick  J 
Bond.  Richard  W 
Bongard.  Charles  R 
Boniface.  John  M. 
Bonaer.  Patrick  J 
Boomhower.  Paul  M. 
B<x>th.  Jamea  E. 
Borlota.  Thomas 
BorUad.  John 
BoaweU.  Barry  E. 


Callahan.  Joseph  A.,  n 
Campbell.  Edward  P 
CampbeU.  Richard  D 
Cann.  John  D, 
Caplzzl.  David  A. 
Capra,  Robert  A. 
Carlln,  James  J.,  Jr. 
Carlln,  Thomas  J. 
Carlson,  Richard  J. 
Camahan.  Thomas  M. 
Carr.  Russell  M. 
Carro.  Stephen  J. 
Carroll.  Edward  B  .  Jr 
Carson.  Thomas  H..  HI 
Carter.  Larry  J. 
Carter.  Michael  W. 
Caruther*.  WUliam  P. 
Cash.  Loul«  O 
Caaaelman.  Richard  D. 


Bottenberg,  Richard  B  Catarella,  PhUlp  D.  n 


Boucher.  David  L 
Boutoo.  Idwln  H..  Jr. 
Bowen.  John  D  .  m 
Bowman.  Richard  T.. 

Jr 
Boyd.  WiiUam  K.  Jr. 
Brady.  Patrick  D. 
Brady.  Peter  D. 
Brake.  Twry  A- 


Cauchon.  Richard  P. 
Cech.  Ladd  M. 
Chadwell.  Robert  O 
ChanpagiM.  Gerald  E 
Champagne.  Lee  W 
Chaadler.  Jeffrey  D 
Chandler.  Michael  K. 
Chaney.  David  A 
Chapman.  Robert  B. 


Cummlngs,  Harold  H., 

Jr 
Cummlngs.  Jon  R. 
Cuppa.  Stephen  L. 
Curry.  Daniel  L. 
Curry,  Ronald  N. 
Curtis.  Stephen  K 
Cualck.  Stephen  K. 


Cbappell.  Thomas  E  . 

Jr 
Charvat.  David  K. 
Chase.  Peter  M.    . 
ChatUn.  James  W 
Chellras.  Richard  M 
Chew.  David  W. 

Chimentl.  Robert  A      „>^.,„... 

ChlqueUn.  William  R.  Cuater.  Robert  C 
Christian.  Robert  H      Dale.  Charles  J 
Chrtatlansen.  Terry  G  D^ie  Thomas  N 
Christy.  Leonard  C.       Daley.  Bradley  L.  Jr 
Clchuckl,  Jon  L.  Damron.  John  8. 

Clvlello.  Constance  E    Danforth.  Peter  A. 
Clark.  Augustus  W..  HI  Dan  lei.  Gerald  L 
CTark.  Lawrence  P.        Daniels.  Ar.drew  M 
^^^-  ^^^'^^  C       Daniels.  Thomas  L. 
Clayton    Gregory  Damstaedt,  Gloria  J 

Clements.  Joseph  E       Daugherty.  Jack  E 


Jr 


demons.  Patricia  E 
Clopper.  Richard  J 
Cloes.  John  W 
Closson.  Bradley  D 
Coatney.  Brian  L 
Coats.  Bruce  A 
Cochran.  Charles  T 
Cocolln.  David  P. 
Cocoa.  William  J 
Cohen.  Michael  P 
Cohlmeyer.  Alan  8. 
Cole.  Christopher  W 
Cole.  Pred  G 
Cole.  Warren  B 
Collier.  Charlea  M 
CoUler.  Michael  J 
Colling.  Arthur  K  . 

Jr. 
Collins.  James  P. 
Collins.  John  H  .  Jr 
Colquitt.  Richard  E 

Jr. 
Comer.  Stephen  A. 
Condon,  John  K. 
Conkey,  John  A. 
Conklln.  Douglas  G 
Connell.  Mary  K 
Connelly.  Michael  J 
Connelly.  Richard  J 
Conner.  William  R 

in 

Conner*.  Jeffrey  D. 
Conover,  Richard  P. 
Coiirad.  Jack  L. 
Conte.  Enrico  B. 
Cook.  Roger  D. 
Cooksey.  Mark  G 
Coolbaugh.  Robert  J. 
Cooper.  Richard  W 

n 

Cooper.  Ward  J. 
Corack.  Mary  T 
Corbln,  James  H. 
Comellson.  Ronald  F 
Cosgrlff.  Kevin  J. 
Costa.  Pat  A. 
Courtney.  Thomas  B 

Jr. 
Covington.  George  B. 
Cowherd,  Robert  P. 
Crabtree.  Thomas  E 

Jr. 
Cradduck.  David  C 
Cramer,  Mark  J. 
Crane,  Jeffrey  &. 
Crawford.  Robert  O. 
Creath.  Timothy  G. 
Creech.  James  W 
Creelman.  James  E  . 

rn 

Cresclmanno,  Terry 

A. 
Crompton.  David  R. 
Croom.  Miles  M 
Crouch.  Richard  M 
Crow.  Paul  E 
C|Owe    Robert  K. 
Crowther    Jackie  M 
Crum.  Robert  C 
Culberteon.  Frank  L.. 

Jr. 


Davis.  Jack  M 
Davis,  James  A 

Davis.  Kenny  D. 

Davis,  Leroy  W  .  n 

Davis.  Michael  B 

Davis.  Terry  L. 

Davla.  Thomas  K 

Davis.  WlUlam  B. 

Dawson.  Michael  K. 

Day.  Pay.  Jr 

Day.  Ralph  D 

Deacon.  Glenn  R. 

Dean,  Raymond  B. 

Decesarl.  Robert  J. 

Delaney,  Dennis  M. 

Delbalzo.  Michael  F 

Deloof.  Ronald  M. 

Demmon  William  J  R 

Dennis.  Ronald  W 

Denamore.  Russell  A. 

Denson.  James  P. 

Derenluk.  Harry  M. 

Derrick.  Jerry  W 

Desandre.  Lewis  P 

Desmond.  Dennis  A 

Dessert.  Ross  8 

Dessommes.  Jack  C. 

Devey.  Graham  R. 

Devlns.  Robert  8. 

Devos.  Peter  P 

Dial.  Kathy  L. 

Dlantonlo.  Steven  M. 

Dick.  Lawrence  L. 

Dickey.  Thomas  P..  Jr. 
Dies.  Gregory  B. 

Dlmmette.  Joel  P.,  Jr. 

Disney,  Donald  B..  Jr. 
Dobpovolny.  Timothy 
G 

Dobrydnev.  Prank  J. 
Doherty.  James  E  .  Jr 
Dokos.  James  A 
Dolan.  John  K 
Donald  B«lfotir  J 
Donges,  WUliam  H 
Donlon.  Stephen  E. 
Donnelly.  Michael  8. 
Doorea,  Gale  N 
Doorly.  Dale  M 
Dorman.  Peter  F 
Dornan. John  R 
Dougherty.  Terry  11. 

Jr. 
Douglas.  Dlantha  L 
Doyle.  Patrick  M. 
Drake,  CarroU  M 
Dreaner.  Jay  D. 
DrijcoU.  Edmund  P 

n 

DrUcoll.  Michael  L 
Dubay.  Bugene  N. 
Dubay.  Roland  C. 
Dubeck.  John  B 
Dubois.  WUliam  L 
Duclos.  Edward  D 
Dudek,  Frank  J 
Duma.  David  W 
Duncan.  David  A 
Duncan.  Michael  O 
Dunford.  Patrick  J 


Dunlap,  Barry  C 
Dunlap,  PhUlp  S 
Duquette  Marc  R 
Durocher.  Peter  H 
Durst,  David  P 
Duasman,  Thomas  R  , 

Jr. 
Duzy.  Charles  A. 
Dvorak.  William  C 
Dyer.  James  R 
Dykes.  Edward  R 
Bakln.  Philip  J 
Earhart.  Ralph  P 
Barley.  Anthony  F  .  Jr 
Baaley.  Stephen  W. 
Eaater.  David  T. 

Easterday.  Kenneth  P. 
Jr 

Eastln.  William  P. 

Ebrlght.  Arthur  L 

Ecker.  WUliam  M. 

Ector.  Richard  H 

Eddleman.  Rlckee  D 

Eden.  Michael  S. 

Edmonds.  Robert  W. 

Edson,  David  P. 

Edwards.  Terence  D 

Eldrldge.  John  K. 

Elfeit.  James  M. 

Ellis.  Ronnie  J. 

Ellis.  WUliam  R. 

Ellison.  Alan  A. 

Emerson.  Joseph  D. 

EmsUe.  WUliam  A. 

Bnderle.  John  P. 

Enderly,  Richard  H. 

Endo.  Victor 

Engel.  Douglas  T. 

Engel.  Gregory  A. 

Engelm&nn.  Bruce  H. 

Knglehart.  William  P. 

Engllah.  Jerome  R. 

Enrlght.  Joseph  E 

Enzlnger.  Richard  3 

Erlckson.  Bruce  N 

Erlckaon.  Charles  A 

Erlckson.  Jerald  L. 
Erlcson.  Alfred  B..  Jr 

Erwln.  Troy  J 

Espoelto.  Vincent  J.. 

m 

Estes.  James  L. 
Estrada,  Carmen  C. 
Etnyre.  Terrance  T 
Ettredge.  Michael  L 
Bvana.  John  C. 
Exstrum.  Terry  D. 
Faith.  Everett  W  .  Jr 
Parrand.  Thomas  W. 
Parrell,  Richard  J. 
Fazio.  Joseph  L 
Feeley.  Michael  E. 
Peeney.  John  P 
Peldman,  Brian  D. 
Pelts.  William  8..  Jr 
Feneoh.  Robert  A. 
Fennell.  Walter  P  .  Jr 
Ferglone.  John  A..  Jr 
Plchter.  John  E. 
Fields.  David  A 
Fllka,  Ronald  A. 
Finch.  Randal  C. 
Flndelaa,  Lawrence  W 
Fine,  Jerry  M. 
Plnegold.  Brian  D. 
Flnley.  Richard  G 
Finn.  Michael  P 
Finney.  Robert  D 
Fischer.  Halaey  R 
Fischer.  Theodore  A 

II 
Flshel.  Henry  G 
Flaher.  Robert  S  .  Jr 
FlUBslmona  John  R 
Flanagan.  Edward  M 
Flanagan.  Tr.   maa  J 
Flannery.  Peter  A 
Fleming,  John  B  .  Jr 
Fleming,  Kenneth  w 
Fleming.  Richard  P  , 

Jr 


Fleming,  WUliam  L 
Flennlken,  Michael  E. 
Fletcher,  Patrick  J. 
Fletcher.  Richard  8. 
Fllcklnger.  Stephen  L. 
Flonea,  Richard  L. 
Flood.  Jeffrey  L. 
Flowers.  PhUlp  R. 
Floyd.  Thomas  F  ,  II 
Foe.  Christopher  O. 
Foerst.  John  E. 
Foley.  John  M. 
Foltz.  Ricky  A 
Foote.  Edward  P  .  Jr 
Poraker.  Allen  8. 
Poster   Bradley  8. 
'  •Poster.  Flnley  B. 
Poust.  John  T. 
Fox.  Barry  L. 
Fox.  Edward  C. 
Frame  Terrance  C. 
Frank.  Joel  8. 
Pranssen.  Roger  A. 
Fredericksen.  John  S. 
Predncks.  John  A..  Jr. 
Freeman,  Parker  C. 
Freeman.  Russell  D. 
French.  Michael  J. 
Freund.  Robert  H. 
Prey.  Robert  A 
Friedman.  Paul.  Jr. 
Frltchman.  WUson  J. 
Fritz.  Robert  W 
Frnka.  Robert  D. 
Prohllch.  Thomas  W. 
Frost,  Charles  W. 
Frost.  Jack  W. 
Fry.  Scott  A 
Fryman.  Donn  L 
Fujlmoto.  Gene  T. 
Fulton,  Thomas  B. 
Punk.  Richard  L. 
Punk.  WUliam  T. 
Punke.  James  C. 
Funke.  Richard  H..  HI 
Puqua.  Harry  E.  II 
Furrevlg.  Harold  L. 
Gabe.  Daniel  E 
Oaffney,  Michael  Q. 
Oafney.  Edward  J  ,  III 
Oalser.  Manfred  J 
Gallagher.  Robert  M. 
Gallemore.  James  B, 
Galloway.  Thomas  A. 
Galloway.  Thomas  R. 
Oandy.  Russell  B. 
Gannon.  Thomas 

H    III 
Oarcla.  Frank  C. 
Oarrow.  James  W. 
GatcheU.  James  K. 
Gates.  Ronald  A 
Gauthler.  Normand  C 
Oavrlch.  Douglas  D. 
Gearhart,  Michael  W 
Gecan.  Anton  8. 
Oecl,  Karl  E 
Oeddes,  Norman  D. 
Gehl.  Michael  T. 
Oelger.  Donald  G. 
Oemmell.  Stephen  L. 
Oerlach.  Gerry  L 
Gessla.  Scott  N. 
Olll.  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Geeaner.  Robert  L  .  Jr. 
QUley.  Edward  R. 
OUlogly,  Jay  T 
Gilmer.  John  B  .  Jr. 
Glrvln,  Charles  R..  HI 
Otvena.  Joel  D. 
Olzzl    I.urla  M 
Olan/.mann. 

Christopher  F 
Ollck    Randa:;  A 
Olynn.  IJer.nla  W 
Ookey    James  W 
Ooldln^    Jr>n^pt\  F 
Ooldsrhmltt.  Marc  L. 
Oony.aie«.  James  G. 
O'rman   John  J    Jr. 
Oorskl.  Thomaa  H. 
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Gorton,  Grant  J 
Gosma.  James  A 
Grablel.  Marolee 
Grace.  Win  lam  J 
Graeber    Grant  L 


n 


Graham 
Graham 
Graham . 
Graham, 
GrahajTi 
Orames 


Barry  W 

Cilve,  Jr 
John  E 
Linda  I, 
WUliam  R 
Steven  M 


O 


Oranberry.  Michael 
Graves.  Davie  W 
Gray,  Charles  L. 
Gray.  Donald  F  .  Jr 
Green.  Barton  L.  II 
Green.  James  F 
Green.  Kevin  P 
Greene.  Breuton  C 
Greeno,  John  L. 
Gregory.  Troy  R.    • 
Grlflltha.  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Grlswold.  Henry  C 
Gnswold.  Ronald  K 
Groenlg.  Alice  E 
Groenlg.  Stanley  R 
Groff.  Lawrence  L. 
Groman.  Mark  S 
Gronrooa.  WUliam  E 
Gross.  Mitchell  I 
Gross.  Thomas  M. 
Grubb.  Ronald  E. 
Grupe,  David  A. 
Gryde.  Stanley  K.,  Jr. 
Gubanc,  David  M. 
Gudenkauf.  Bruce  P. 
Guest.  Prank  B  .  HI 
GulELS,  John  S. 
Gunn.  Donald  P 
Gunther.  Donald  L. 
Gurke.  Lee  S. 
Gurry.  Frank  H..  Jr. 
Guatafson,  David  L, 
Haaae,  Martin  R. 
Hackett.  David  J 
Hagadone.  R.';ia;d  S. 
Hagatrom.  David  W. 
Hagy,  Michael  R. 
Hahn,  Randall  P. 
Hahn,  Thomas  A. 
Hakanson,  E>onald  K. 
Hall,  Herbert  W. 
Hall.  Larry  W. 
Hall,  Thomas  C. 
HaUahan,  Dorothy  E. 
HaUahan,  Michael  J. 
Hallenbeck,  Wayne 

J..  Jr. 
HalUgan.  Michael  J. 
Hambleton,  Michael 

G. 
Hamilton,  Howard 

W..  Jr. 
HamUton.  WUliam  L. 
Hammer.  Roger  W. 
Hammond.  RuaseU  E. 
Haney,  Robert  E 
Hanneman,  Richard 

K. 
Hansen,  Hajold  E.,  Jr. 
Happ.  David  R. 
Harbeugh.  David  R 
Ha.'dee   James  B 
Hardl:.g.  Robert  W 
Hardman,  Samuel  R  . 

Jr. 
Harkness,  Mary  A 
Harmon.  Wi:;iam  C 
Harms,  Alfred  G  .  Jr 
Ha.'-per.  Gregory  P 
Harris.  Charles  P 
Harris   Eldon  D 
Harris.  Jijdle  R    Jr 
Hart,  John  M 
Hart.  WUliam  8 
Hartmuller.  Roger  L  . 

Jr, 
Hartshorn.  Randy  L. 
Harvey.  Gary  W 
Haseltlne.  Raynu>nd 

F. 


Hash,  David  F 

Ha6B.  Timothy  F 

Hatcher.  WUliam  L,, 
111 

Hawver,  WUUam  S, 

Hay,  WUlard  C,  Jr. 

Haydea   Michael  P. 

Hayes.  Bradd  C. 

Hayes  Jan>>s  A, 

Heauru  k.  J  iseph  R. 

Heaiih   Donald  E 

Heath   Gregory  G 

Heben.  Edward  R. 

Hecomovlch.  Michael 
R 

Hedegor.  John  W. 

Heflin.  WUliam  N,,  Jr. 

Hell,  FranciaB  T. 

Hell.  James,  P 

Heine,  Roger  R 

Heinz.  James  A 

Heltmanek,  James  L. 

Held,  John  T. 

Helfrlch,  James  C. 

Helgeson.  Marc  A. 

Hellmann.  William  E. 

Helwlg.  Gary  L 

Hemphill,  WUUam  B 

Henbest.  PhUlp  M. 

Hendershot.  Robert  P. 

Henderson.  Havwood 
H.Jr. 

Henson,  John  W. 

Herald.  David  M. 

Herbst,  Alan  K, 

Hergenroeder, 
James 

Herger.  Joseph  F. 

Hermanson,  Bruce 

Hermellng, 
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Rice,  Robert  E..  Jr 
Rich,  Albert  D..  in 
Rich,  Patrick  A..  Jr. 
Richards.  Philip  E. 
Richardson,  Isaac  E 

III 
Richardson,  Kenneth 

A 

Rlckard,  Danny  L. 
Rlckman.  Loy  D..  Jr. 
Rlckman.  WUUam  L. 
Rider,  John  D 
Rldgway.  Donald  C. 
Ridley.  John  S  .  Jr. 
Rlgby,  WlUlam  H.,  Jr. 
Rlghtmlre.  James  W 

Jr. 
RUey,  Daniel  D 
Riley,  Steven  L 
Rlnker.  James  R. 
Rlnz.  WUUam  H 
Rlordan.  Michael  E. 
RItter.  WUUam  M. 
Rivera,  Robert 
Rlzzo.  .Michael  F. 
Roberts,  Dana  A 
Roberts,  Ralph  d  ,  Jr. 
Rooertaon.  Brian  D. 
Robertson,  Ronald  L. 
Robertson.  Davui  c. 
Robinson,  David  R. 
Robinson,  Douglas  R. 
Ro<'kweU.  Donald  S 

in 

Roda.  Richard  D 
Rodgen,  Bette  A 
Rodgara   Richard  L 
Rogers   Ted  E 
Rohrbaugh.  Mlxjhael 

O 
Roman  a.  John  I. 
Ro«coe.  Stacy  A. 
Rose,  Robert  R 
Ross  John  C 
Ross.  Jonathan  M 
Ross.  Roger  D 


Route,  Ronald  A. 
Roux.  Max  D. 
Rowe,  Daniel  J. 
Rowland,  MltcheU  L. 
Rubel,  Robert  C. 
Rubino.  Woody  M. 
Ruddock.  Theodore 

D.ni 
Ru anion.  Robert 

S  .  in 
Rupertus.  Leonard  R 
Ruach,  Christopher  A 
Rush,  David  P 
Russell.  Donald  C. 
RusseU.  Howard  S. 
Rutherford.  Allan 
Rutkowski,  EdwLn  O. 
Rutledge,  WlUlam  C. 
Rychener.  Bruce  E. 
Ryder.  Richard  E. 
Sacia.  Roger  B 
Sackett,  Cnalg  P. 
Sage,  MlehJtel  J. 
Sacea<kvf.  Robert  D 
Sagl.  John  P. 
Salerno.  Michael  J. 
Salinas,  Manuel  G. 
Samar,  Jack  J..  Jr. 
S&OMlt,  Douglas  E. 
Samons,  Oeorge  M. 
Sampson.  John  A. 
Sampson.  Robert  D. 
Sanders,  Jankea  H. 
Sanderson.  Bdward  J. 
Santangelo.  James  A. 
Sassen.  John  C. 
Sauls.  John  I..  Jr. 
Saunders.  Kenneth  P. 
Savage.  Robert  R. 
Sawyer.  Duane  R. 
Sax.  Karl,  U 
Saylor.  Roger  8. 
Schaeffer,  Jacob  D. 
Schaffter.  Alan  B 
Schall,  George  E  ,  Jr 


Senior,  Michael  W. 
Sentmaii,  OrviUe  L. 
Settlemolr.  Rax  w. 
Setzer,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Severson,  Robert  £ 
Sevl,  Alfr»d  N 
ShackeKord,  Inland  8. 
Shaffer.  Daule;  R, 
Sh*/*'.-   Le*i«A.,  Jr. 
Bha.  er   Enc  B 
Shaw    Henry  M.,  Jr. 
Shaw   Rot>ert6. 
Shaw,  Russell  J. 
Shaw,  Samuel  D. 
Shay,  Roberta 
Sheehan.  Glenn  W, 
Sheffield,  Harold  L, 
Sheldon.  Patricia  J. 
Sheline,  Theodore  C . 

n 

SbeUem,  James  B. 
Bhellhammer,  Gary  R. 
Shelton.  John  P.,  Jr. 
Shepard,  Predrlc  A. 
Shepherd,  WUli^m  M. 
Sheppard.  James  J. 
Sheppard   Walter  T. 
Sherrard,  Joiin  C. 
SherrhXd.  Martm  V. 
Shields,  Robert  D, 
Shoaff,  Ray  L.,  Jr. 
Shobe.  Ronald  K. 
Shockley.  WUUam  R. 
Shoffner,  Mann  A.,  in 
Short.  Kenneth  D. 
Shuk.  John  G. 
Shutt,  WUUam  L. 
Sldor,  Mary  F. 
Slemlnskt  Kenneth  M. 
Slmila,  James  D. 
Simmons,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Slmonds,  Robert  H. 
Slmoneaux,  Lawrence 

F. 


Schaper,  Oorsey  D  .  Jr.  _.    '  .. 

Schapira,  Joel  R.  Slmpklns,  Earl  L..  Jr 


Schapira,  Joel  R. 
Scharfe,  Mark  C 

Schaufelberger.  Albert  ^'™^'  ^oi^ld  B..  Jr. 
A  smclalr,  WlUlam  P, 

Jr. 


Simpson.  Paul  L. 
Sims,  Donald  B.,  Jr. 


Schema,  Martin  J. 
Scherr.  Michael  R. 
Schlerer,  Leon  A. 
SchUder,  James  P. 
SchlUlng,  Robert  L. 
Schlueter,  Rory  L 
Schnvldt,  Robert  W. 
Schmldtkuna.  James 

E. 
Schmitt.  Stephen  R. 

Schmltt,  WUUam  E b- - 

Schneider,  Peter  P.,  jr^kurakl.  Paul  R 
Schnellenberger,  SUter.  Arthur  F, 

JameaE.  Sloat,  Mark  S 

Schooamaker,  Catfaer-  Snuwtt,  Douglas  A 

IneD.  °'^"'^  ^-.-r, 

Schoonover.  Robert  A 
Schroder,  Ronald  D. 
Schuknecht,  Richard 

E. 


Slsk,  David  P. 
Sltler,  Stephen  D. 
Sltterson.  Allan  B. 
Slvers,  Mark  R 
SUU.  John  A..  Jr. 
Skelton.  Robert  T. 
Sklbltaky.  WUUam  S. 
Skldmore.  Michael  O. 
Skinner.  .Michael  E 
SkUTn,  George  L.,  in 


Schuler,  John  J. 
Schulteik  Patrick  D 
Schultz.  John  A. 
Schults.  Joseph  M. 
SchulU.  Robert  a. 
SchulU.  Robert  O. 
Schults,  Warren  K 
Schulse.  Jamea  L  .  Jr 
Schutaman,  Jay  ti 
Schuyler.  Jiihn  H 
Schwarz,  Edward  G. 
Schwedhalm.  Ua.nm 

H. 
Scott.  Jolvn  S. 
Scott,  Kenneth  H  .  Jr. 
Scrogglns.  Bradley  D 
Seaton,  Robert  D 
Seoorsky.  Thomas  A 
SeU.jQhaW. 


Smith,  Craig  H. 
Smith.  Duke  A, 
Smith,  Gary  J.  B. 
Smith,  Gary  L. 
Smith.  Harris  L. 
Smith,  Jeffrey  T. 
SmltTi,  Jeffrey  C. 
Smith.  John  K. 
Smith,  LAWTence  D. 
Smith,  Leonard  G  ,  m 
Jr.  Smith.  Paul  T 

Smith.  Richard  M. 
Smith,  Samuel  A 
-Smith.  Stephen  W. 
Smith,  Steven  C 
Smith,  Steven.  T. 
Smith.  Stuart  W 
Smith.  Sue  K 
Smoogen   Jamea  L 
Snell   Frai.k  W 
Snodgrass  Ouy  B. 
Snook,  Thomas  R. 
.''noots.  Theodore  E 
Snowdon.  WlUlam  H. 
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Snyder,  Mlchac!  D. 
Solonion,  J  oh:.  W. 
Somers.  Larry  L 
Soriano,  Joseph  R 
Sorre.-.tino,  Ludwig  K 
Souie.  WUUam  E 
Sowers,  Gary  O 
Spanbauer,  Mark  E. 
Spanc&ke,  Steven  C. 
Speer,  John  P. 
Speer.  Robert  G 
Spencer.  Chares  H., 

Jr. 
Sperberg,  Lester  W.. 

Jr 
SpottB,  WlUlam  W. 
Staffel,  Peter  L 
Stage,  Boiiald  A 
Stahiak,  RusseU  F. 
Stahler,  Scott  W 
Stahlhut.  David  M 
Stanke  Jay  D 
Stanke.  John  O 
Stansfleld  James  D  , 

in 

Stanton,  Karea  A. 

Stark,  Richard  R. 

Starr,  Keaaeth  W. 

Starr,  Lester  L.,  Jr. 

Stas.  Nlcbolan  J. 

Steelman,  WUUam  J. 

Stefanlck.  Andrew 

SlelTeii   .Norman  W, 

Stelnke,  Paul  D. 

StelUag,  Geoffrey  H. 

Stephens,  Michael  R 
Stephen."!,  Michael  W 

Stephens.  Susan  H 

Sterusky.  Robert  D. 
Stevens,  WUUam  T. 

Stevenson,  John  O 

Stevenson,  John  H. 

Steward,  Paul  E  ,  Jr. 

Steward,  Scott  C. 

Stewart,  Daalel  D. 

Stewart,  Frank  W. 

Stewart,  Michael  B. 

Stewart,  Richard  M. 
St  Germalt..  Robert  D 
Stone.  James  B  Jr. 
Stone,  Timothy  G. 
Storms.  Erriest  N. 
Strain,  Hugh  J. 
Strattoa,  James  W. 
Strobbe,  Robert  J. 
StroQi.  WUllam  W. 
Strong,  Robert  A. 
Struble.  Junes  F. 
Stuart.  Robert  W. 
Stubblefleld, 
WUUam  H. 
Stuhlman.  Ri.>bert  H 
Stun.  Mark  J 
SuUlvan,  Edward  L. 
Sullivan,  Eugene 
SuUlvan.  Kerry  J 
Suman,  Steven  M. 
Sudln.  Melvln  L  .  Jr. 
Swacker.  Robert  N 
Swearlngen   James  D  , 

Jr. 
Swepstoa. 

Anderson  H. 
S-wetland,  Paul  D. 
Sydnor,  Thomas  L, 
.Sr«mborskl. 
Stanley  R, 
Tapejclk.  John  M. 
Taplett,  Kenneth  J 
Tappen,  Prank  R 
Tsppen.  Prank  R 
Tftvlor   Dean  E 
Tavlor  Jo.-veph  E 
Tavlor   Lef  B 
Taylor.  Perry  R    Jr 
Taylor,  Richard  W 
Tempest,  Mark  J 
Tennant.  John  W 
Tennesen,  Gary  M 
Teraes,  Thomas  J. 


Thaggard,  iRobert  S., 

Jr. 
■n-ialman.  David  M 
Tl.ayer.  Pau:  D. 
ITieis,  Jsmee  M. 
Thorn.  J(jhn  L.,  Jr. 
Ti.L.miis,  Harry  F 
Thompson.  Alan  J 
Thompson.  Douglas  F 
Thompson.  Jerry  D 
Thompson.  Peter  M. 
Thomson,  David  D. 
Thorley,  Robert  \. 
Thornton   James  T. 
Thornton   Peter  B. 
Thorpe.  L;oyd  A 
TUden,  Averlli  E 
Tlmmlns.  John  P 
Tlnsley,  James  W  ,  Jr. 
T  .bergte,  David  J. 
Todd,  Dale  E 
Tody.  Stephen  L 
ToUver,  Lynden  R 
Tomllnson.  PhUUp  P. 
Toms,  Brian  L 
Toomey.  James  E 
Towers.  Kenneth  W. 
Towne,  Bruce  G 
TravLs,  Thomas  L 
TreadweU,  WUllam  P. 
Tredway.  Leo  J  .  Jr. 
Tro'itman,  Stephen  B. 
TYudell   Michael  A. 
Turk.  Richard  8. 
Turner,  Jay  E. 
Turner,  John  8 
Turrenttne.  Luanne  A. 
Tuttle,  Larry  J. 
Tylenda,  Francis  P. 
Ulaszewskl. 
Terence  J. 
Unger,  Norbert  S..  Jr. 
Upllnger,  Joseph  C. 
Utschlg.  Tliomas  J. 
Vagts.  Steven  W 
Vandeman,  P^ank  L,, 

IV. 
Vandenbergh. 
Henry  J..  Jr. 
Vanderels.  David  M 
Vanderpool . 
Michael  B 
Vandover  E>avld  L 
Vanfleet  Larry  W. 
Vsnhaute,  Ravmond 

T  ,  Jr 
Vanhoy.  WlUlam  A. 
Vannatta.  John  O. 
Van»lrkel  M'.chael  E. 
Va.sjv-i«   O^oree  A    IIT 
VauRhan,  Tlmothv  L 
Veroelllno.  David  L. 
V"»>st   I/^uls  C. 
Vlrkerv  Thomas  E 
Vlg-lienKone,  Dennis  E 
Vtllarcrfia,  John  P. 
Virus,  Terry  P. 
Vivian   John  W 
V.voll  James  W 
Wassell   Jowph  R 
'Taddell.  James  B 
Wagemaker,  Wallace  J. 
Wagner   Tort  D 
Wagner  RandaV.  D 
WSkgoner,  Henry  M 
Wagoner  Robert  C. 
Walker  David  L. 
Walker.  Prank  T.,  Jr. 
Walkwltz,  Jon  J 
Wall.  Allan  D. 
Wallace  Robert  0. 
VVaUls  Robert  C 
Walsh   Dennis  F. 
Wfilsh   Dennis  M 
Walsh.  Gregory  E 
Walsh,  Richard  F. 
Walter.  Robert  L. 
Walters,  John  J. 
Walton,  Robert  L. 


Walz,  Victor  M  ,  Jr, 
Ward,  Chsj-les  R. 
Ward,  Michael  C. 
Wargo.  Joseph  W. 
Washam,  Qaxy  I, 
Washington  Robert  J 
Waters,  Raymond  8.. 

Jr 
Watts.  Patrick  R 
'Aeatherlngton, 

Mlciael  W. 
Weaver,  Charles  S. 


Wii:   .Man  D 
Wiiiiams,  Bruce  A 
WllUams,  DaJe  E. 
WlUlaims,  Doiiald  O  , 

Jr. 
WUllamB,  Eugene  J., 

Jr. 
WUUams.  Gary  E. 
WUllama,  John  A 
WiiUama,  Michael  L. 
WUU&ms.  Robert  W. 
WUIlams,  WlUltun  R. 


Weaver,  Christopher  E  WllUamson,  John  D 


Weaver  Richard  K 
Weaver   Vaugh&n  C 
Webb.  Lincoln  P. 
Weber  PYank  C 
Weedon,  OeraJd  W 
Welbley,  RoUand  E,, 

Jr. 
Weidler   Darlene  R 
Weldman,  Richard  D 
Welch,  Daaleld  R. 
Welles.  Charles  F.  Ul 
Welling.  David  C 
Wellman,  WUllam  E 
Welsh,  Edward  J  .  Ill 
Welsh,  Harold  K  ,  Jr 
Wenner,  David  L 
Werner,  Gerald  C 
Werthmuller  Roy  W 
Wessman,  Ernest  E 
Wessman,  Mark  D 
West,  Michael  C 
Westbrook.  Gary  M 
Wharton,  Darryl  M 
Wheatley,  Charles  D 
Wheeler.  Richard  C 
Wheldon   Richard  O 
Whltacre.  Robert  F 
White,  Orover  L  .  Ill 
White,  Judith  A 
White,  Marcla  A 
White,  Richard  L 
White.  RusseU  A 
Whltefleld,  H.  Leland, 

Ul 
Whlteford.  Daniel  L 
Whltelatch.  Robert  C 
Whiteman   Charles  W 
Whitman.  David  A 
Whitney  John  D 
Whitson  WUllam  P 
Whlttaker  Forrest  R 
Whittle   Alfred  J  ,  III 
Wiedemann   Cari  J 
Wleferlch,  James  R 
Wlegand   .Sue  L 
Wiegln.?  Ronald  L  . 
WUbiir  Steven  O 
W'.lder   Henrv  L   B 
WUe.Ted  8. 
WUes.  Tom  D 
Wilhelm.  John  R  .  Jr 
Wiikin,son,  Lester  P, 


WCloughby,  Michael 

L. 
Wills,  Theodore  C. 
Wilson.  David  G. 
Wilson,  Frederick  D. 
Wlison,  James  M. 
Wilson,  Michael  K. 
Wimett,  WUllam  T. 
Whisky.  Gregory  J. 
Winter,  Mark  C. 
Wish.  James  A. 
Withrow,  John  A. 
Wnek,  Francis  M. 
Woerner   David  h 
Wohler,  Stephen  A 
Wolfsen.  Terrenee  H 
Wolnewttz,  Robert  L 
Wood.  Charles  E    Jr. 
Woodall   Allen  G 
Woodard   Donald  L 
Woodyard,  WUllam  D. 
Woolard  Re^Uiald  W  , 

n 

Worrall,  Eric  H 
Worth  Joseph  C  .  Ill 
Wray,  Lawrence  P. 
Wright,  Carroll  G. 
Wright,  Charles  J. 
Wright.  Richard  G 
Wright,  Richard  F 
Wright,  Wilbur  G 
Wunder,  Bernard  A 
Wunsch,  Charles  S 
Wyatt.  Patrick  R 
Wylle,  James  M  ,  Jr 
Yale.  James  A 
Yeakley  James  R 
Yeatman.  Lawrence  L 
Yee.  Tlionaas  H. 
Yocum.  WlUia.-n  E    Jr. 
Young.  Cassln   II 
Young.  David  K. 
II  Young.  Robm  H. 

Zabala.  Vincent  N.,  Jr. 
Zajlcek,  Richard  O 
Zapf.  WUllam  E  ,  Jr 
ZavagUa  Ronald  F 
Zlska.  Richard  F 
Zmuda,  Ravmond  A.. 

Jr 
Zuorro  Kenneth  J,  P. 
Zurfluh,  Michael  T. 


Jr 


srppL 
Anderson.  David  G. 
Arge:ito  Terry  J 
.Armstrong.  Frank  D  . 

HI 
Ayers.  Robert  8. 
Baggett,  Joseph  E 
Bakaley,  Stephen  L 
Barclnskl,  Robert  A. 
Beassle.  Leslie  J. 
Becker,  Gregory  P 
Bell.  Douglas  A 
Bender,  Danny  A 
Beiison.  Eugene  T 
Bird,  Robert  R. 
Blancq.  John  P. 
Blanton.  Jamee  E    II 
Bocchlno.  David  L 
Boecker  Theodore  J 
Bond,  I^ewis  F  .  in 
Bott,  Kerry  C, 
Butcher,  Thomas  C, 

Jr. 
Byraes,  Gerald  L. 


y  CORPS 
Calla,  John  E. 
Callaway.  Michael  P. 
Camp.  Ga-'y  L 
Carden   Robert  J. 
Caskey,  John  WUUam. 

Jr. 
Chamberlain,  Stephen 

P. 
Chambers.  Thomas  R 
Clack,  Jeffrey  R 
Clark.  David  W 
Clark  Thomas  C. 
Cole,  John  L 
Coliler,  Robert  L. 
Colvm,  Bruce  A 
Conroy,  Deals  S 
Cummins.  John  L 
Dewell   Kenneth  G 
Dlfrancesco   Albert  P 
Dmetruk  Stephen  F 
Donlan,  Robert  J. 
Edgerton,  Joseph  F. 
Emerson,  JLmmle  D. 


Engel,  Steven  R, 
Ensmlnger.  David  S. 
Etcher,  John  8. 
Fages,  Sheldon  N 
FarreU.  Anthony  J 
Paulders.  Cyrtl  T    m 
Faurle.  Bruce  R 
Flora.  James  H 
Fuller,  Dana  A    Jr 
GUbert.  Jack  A 
GlUesple,  Daniel  D 
Gordohn.  Richard  E. 
Griggs.  WUUam  C 
Grtaie*.  David  M 
Grotjahn.  Paul  J 
Gulden.  Gary  W 
Gunia,  Earl  G 
Hammons.  Thomas  J 

III 
Hart,  PhUlp  N 
Helenlak.  James  F 
Henn,  Lorlne  K. 
Hlckey.  Paul  D 
Houlihan.  Tlmothv  P 


lU 


Howell   Arthur  E 
Hurley.  Patrick  E 
Jackson,  John  E 
Joens,  Steven  K, 
Kaloupek,  WUllam  T 
Keckley,  WllUam  A 
Kelly,  Daniel  C 
KUroy,  Clark  E 
Klrkiand,  Donald  E 
Knauss  Walter  W 
Lakes.  Danny  E 
Lambert,  John  R, 
Landes,  Norman  E 
Langevln.  Richard  R. 
Lauer,  Thomas  H  ,  IT 
Lowe.  Michael  D 
Lowry,  Robert  S 
Lundberg.  James  B 
Madge.  Norman  W 
Martinec.  Dennis  P. 
Mathew,  Paul  A. 
llatsushlma,  Rodney 

F. 
McClellan,  Lex  L. 
McGee,  Gary  O 
McKlnney,  WiUlam  L 
McLaughlin   James  P 
McLean    William  D 
Moff.tt    Mlthae:  A 
Moore,  Joseph  N 
Moran,  Michael  D 
Morrlsset,  John  W 

CIVIL 

Ackerbauer.  Blair 
Allen,  James  R 
Allen,  Junius  D. 
-AlLshouse,  Clare  R. 
Biter,  DenzU  J. 
Campbell,  Bruce  S 
Cherry,  John  M. 
Cortney,  Michael  C 
Craft,  Gary  M. 
Dean,  Joseph  C. 


Nlchol,  Eldon  E 
Nightingale,  Frederick 

C. 
Nolan,  Lawrence  P. 
Okeeon.  Ken.-.eth  L. 
Parrtno,  Jack  J. 
Pathwlckpaszvc,  John 

C 
Payne,  George  A 
Perkins,  Charles  A 
Pierce.  WlUiam  B 
Rogers,  John  W 
Rose,  Robert  W  .  Jr 
Rova,  Bruce  W 
Royer,  Prank  E, 
Rutledge  Dennis  H. 
Saunders.  Daniel  T, 
bchlax.  Thomas  P. 
Schmidt,  WUUam  G 
Sc.hneider,  Jeffrey  'A' 
Schwartz,  Allen  B 
Bharrocks.  Charles  S 
Shelton,  Betty  J. 
Shlffman,  Robert  L 
Shoemaker,  Charles  K 
Sides,  Stephen  L 
Slembieda,  Eugene  J  , 

Jr. 
Simmons,  Roger  S 
Slettvet,  Richard  M., 

Jr. 
Srmth,  Thomas  P 
Soron,  John  E 
m  Stephenson,  Ronald  J 
Stevens,  Lawrence  A. 
StUwell,  Robert  R, 
Storm,  Louis  O  .  n 
Sumrow.  Ronald  G 
Sunday,  John  L 
Sweeney   Francis  E 
Taylor,  Roben  W-,  Jr. 
Tufts,  John  E 
Underwood,  Brian  C. 
Ustick.  Michael  L 
Valade,  Richard  H 
Vlnlng.  Michael  P 
Ward,  James  T 
Weidemann,  James  L. 
Wells.  Randolph  R 
Wells,  Robert  B 
WUUams   Jan  L 
WUliams.  John  W..  Jr. 
WUUams,  Richard  L, 
Wood.  Rober-.  H  ,  II 
Woods,  Kevin  J 
Young.  Roger  A. 

ENGI.N-IXR    CORPS 


Morrow   James  P..  m 
Ptzzai.o.  Robert  C. 
Piockmeyer.  Denn.s  R 
Pyles    Troy  K 
Ramsower    David  C 
Rautenberg.  Robert  C 
RobIr.s.  John  M 
SandeU,  Charles  G 
Schroeder,  Donald  J. 
SculUon,  Leonard  P. 


Dierckman,  Thomas  E  Shaw.  Dannv  G. 


Elsbemd.  Robert  L 
Foster.  WUUam  W. 
Ge-bert,  David  K 
Golden,  PaUlck  P. 
Haas,  Richard  F.,  Jr. 
HaU.  WlUlam  M. 
Herriott,  Thomas  R. 
HUl,  Jerry  D. 
Hocker.  Robert  G,  Jr 
Huber  Paul  R 
Hyatt,  Andrew  J 
Kotz   John  S 
La  boon,  Thomas  A 
Leppert,  John  D 
Marcy,  Hugh  W 
McConueU,  Craig 
MoU,  David  C. 

MXDICiLl,   SKSVICES   CORPS 

Barlna,  Fred  G  .  Jr  Mallnoski    Jazne*  W 

Cosenza.  Joseph  M  Martin.  Donna  R. 

Frlstad,  Arvld  C  Peters,  Anthony  J  .  Ill 

Love,  Douglas,  Jr.  Williams.  Warren,  Jr. 


Simon,  Lee  E. 
StockweU,  Chrlstophei 

J 
Stone    John  T     Jr. 
Terry.  Ronald  E 
Thomas,    Clarence    E 

Jr 
Tall,  Terrenee  W. 
Turowski,  Henry  G  , 

Jr. 
Walker    WiiUam  P 
West    Joseph  D 
Jr  Weyrauch,  Edw;n  F 
Wong,  Jack  J    Jr 
Zachary,  James  M. 
Zuber,  D»vid  E, 
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iruEaB  co«pm 
OocjwUy.  8uaftiin»  T.  Ptcchl.  CIirl«UiM  A. 
Cotbem.  Jtmme  Q.        Ru9ctuxMl«r.   EUa»beUi 
Flddlar.  Irlft  X.  M. 

Or»b«m.  AiTred  B..  Jr  Santoa.  Dabra  A- 
HMlej.  Et»ttile<>a  A         Scbemm^,  Carol  L. 
HAOuchek.  SuAan  M.    Slegel,  Robart  H. 
Jones    Do:va;d  O  Smith,  Margarat  L. 

LeLfeld.  Deanna  R.        Spanker.  Catherine  ft. 
Uojd.  Thomaa  M.         Wnght,  Mlbcbell  P 

Lc.  Comdr  Allan  C  Byrne.  Jr..  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  to  tbe  ^rade  of  Ueutanant 
oonimatKler  In  the  Supply  Corp*  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  qtiallflcatlon  therefor  as 
provided  by  law 

Lt  Cmdr  Allen  H.  Wtrzhurger.  for  tem- 
porary appointment  to  the  grada  of  Ueu- 
teoant  commander  in  tha  llna  of  tba  U.8. 
Nary  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law 

The  following -named  officers  of  tba  US. 
Nary  for  temporary  promotion  to  tba  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  gnula)  in  the  staff 
corps  of  the  Navy,  u  indicated,  subject,  to 
quallfloatlon  therefor  ss  provided  by  law: 

MtDICAI.     SXaVlCX     COCTB 

Barber.  Norman  J.  Dtttmac.  David 

Bartlett.  Jamas  Duokleman,  Dennis 

Bauer,  Peter  J.  Ewtng,  Ronald  C. 

Bennett.  Ronald  Pry.  Wendell  J 

Boylea.  Robert  W.  Gibson.  Kenneth 

Broctdhurst.  Rona  Oreenan,  John  E 

Brown.  George  R.  Hastings,  Jerry 

Buffington.  John  Hetrlck.  John  R 

Carroll,  Robart  Hlckey.  Rodney  D. 

Crabtree.  Roger  Hlsolre.  Dennis 

Dawsoa.  Richard  Blxson.  Steven  R. 

Deflbaugh.  Thocna  Hoi  man.  Larry  D. 

Oelong.  Douglas  Hovls.  Robert  S. 

Denayer.  John  W.  Hughes.  Francis 

Dial.  WlUlam  S.  Huju.  John  I. 


OF  RJKMARKS 

Ruifin.  Tommy  L. 
Schlclt.  Gary  K. 
achwelnfurth.  Ka 
Saelbach,  Richard 
Shannon.  Kenneth 
Shepherd,  Jack  W 
SheTldan.  Peter 
ailvas.  Joee  M 
Skog.  Roy  H 
Smith,  Steven  L. 
Stewart,  Oeorgv 
Stratman,  Robert 
Thompson,  J.  Rona 
Tlngley,  Terry  J. 
Todd.  David  J 
Todd.  Michael  L. 
Tomllnson.  Tommy 
Upton.  Billy  O 
Waggoner.  Lemuel 
Wallace,  WUUam 
Wanamaker,  John 
Watts.  Len  8. 
Weappa.  Larry  R. 
West,  Joaaph  J. 
WiUU,  Oaorga  R 
Yost,  Harry  E. 


Johnson.  David  B.. 
Joseph,  wmtam 
Kane.  Robert  J 
Kaanan.  Jamea  U. 
Knee.  Dale  O. 
Kochls.  Jamas  B. 
Kunkel.  Clyda  B. 
Kortlcb.  Richard 
Lemmerman.  Donald 
Lewis.  Moms  N 
Mallnky.  Robert 
Maciey.  Edward 
MsAkulak.  Michael 
McBrtde.  Joaaph 
McNalr.  John  D 
UUls.  Wayne  M 
Moody.  Johnny  M. 
Morey,  Arten  D 
Moaes,  WUUam  R. 
Mullen,  Michael 
MulUn.  Jack  A. 
MuUin.  Jlmmle  J. 
Oldham.  Richard 
Penn.  Jerry  D 
Peterson.  Jack  L 
Raymond.  James  L. 
Roman.  Michael  J. 

Lt.  Adrian  T  Doryland.  of  tba  US.  Navy  for 

permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  subject  to 
qual  location  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The   following- named   ofttcers  of   the   U.S 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
oJ  chief  warrant  officer.  W-3  subject  to  quall- 
flcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Halllnan,  Joan  E. 
Spencer.  Saundra  K. 
Chandler.  Susan  A. 

Lt  Tommy  O  McDowell.  UJ3.  Navy  for 
transfer  to  and  appolotntent  in  the  Supply 
Corps  m  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
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(Junior  grade;   and  temporary  grade  of  Ueu- 
tetxant. 

The  following -named  offloars  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appclutment  in 
the  Supply  Corps  In  the  permanent  grade  of 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade i 

Bang.  Paul  O  M-Kensle.  Donald  R  . 

Burton.  Robart  N.  Jr         Jr 
Qregory.  Troy  R  Pitkin.  Richard  C 

Holland.  Benjamin  A.  Wimett.  WUUam  T. 
McODy   Ran  C 

The  following -named  offioars  of  the  U^. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in 
the  Supply  Ootps  In  the  permanent  grade 
of  ensign: 

Aasad.  Shay  D  HolU:n1,  B^rijamln  A. 

Atkinson,  Eric  J  Mokodeaii.  Mark  M. 

Bang.  Paul  O  O'Connell.  Matthew  P. 

Cavanaugh.  John  H  Schrader.  Thomas  D. 

Feltas.  Dale  J  Wimatt,  WUUam  T. 
Gregory.  Troy  R 

Lt.  (Junior  grade  i  John  B.  Montgomery. 
U.S.  Navy  for  transfer  to  aod  appointment 
In  the  Judge  Advocate  General  s  Corps  In  the 
perinanant  grada  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade) . 


WTTHDRAVVAL 


ElxecuUve  nomination  wlthdraw-n  from 
the  Senate  November  28.  1973: 

In    THE    ArMT 

Col.  Leonard  P  Stegman,  314-5&-8iea.  VS. 
Army,  for  temporary  appointment  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  Statas  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3442  and 
3447,  which  WM  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 10.  1973. 
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FRANK  E.  SULLIVAN  RECEIVES  JOHN 
NEWTON  RUSSELL  MEMORIAL 
AWARD  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OP  LIFE  UNDERWRITERS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26,  1973 

Mr   BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 

delighted  to  learn  that  an  outstanding 
citizen  and  valued  friend,  Mr  I-^ank  E. 
Sullivan,  vice  president  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insiirance  Co..  wa«  recently 
honored  by  the  National  AAsoclatlon  of 
Life  Underwriters. 

Mr  Sullivan  recel\-ed  the  John  Newton 
Russell  Memorial  Award  at  the  associa- 
tion's annual  convention  In  Chicago.  The 
award  Is  the  highest  Individual  honor 
accorded  by  the  life  Insurance  mdustry. 
and  is  for  "dedicated  service  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  " 

Mr.  Sullivan,  until  recently  a  resident 
of  South  Bend.  Ind.,  In  the  district  I 
represent,  la  not  only  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful Insurance  executive  but  has  also 
made  a  lifetime  career  of  civic  service. 
I  take  ifreat  pleasure  In  his  being  recog- 
nized in  this  way  by  his  Industry,  and 
Include  at  this  point  In  the  RkcoRo  the 
tribute  to  Mr  Sullivan  which  was  de- 
livered at  the  award  dinner  held  a  few 
weeks  ago 


Taatrr*  to  Fkainc  S.  SuixrvaJ*.  CLU,  Rccii>- 
riNT  or  THK   1973  John  Nrwrow  RxTasxti. 

MCMOaiAI.    AWASS 

If  there  Is  on«  truism  that  has  validity  and 
meaning  in  our  Uvea,  It  Is  the  reaUty  that 
time  Is  fleeting,  that  each  moment  given  us 
to  love,  learn,  serve,  and  share  Is  truly  pre- 
cious and  irreplaceable. 

Even  this  perception  of  llfa  does  not  deter 
most  of  us  from  being  wasteful  of  time 
However,  there  are  thoee  few  in  each  gener- 
ation who  give  It  much  higher  priority  .  .  . 
who  are  raaponalve  to  Marcel  Proust's  ad- 
monition: "The  time  which  we  bave  at  our 
disposal  Is  elastic;  tbe  passion  that  we  feel 
expands  it;  thoae  that  we  Inspire  control  It; 
and  habit  fiUs  up  what  remains." 

You.  Prank  B.  Sulilvan.  CLU.  have  used 
your  Ood-glven  time  In  such  fsahlon  in 

a  manner  that  has  not  only  brought  you 
bountiful  satisfactions  and  rewards;  but, 
more  importantly,  has  motivated  the  wall- 
being  of  a  soclally-elgnlflcant  calling,  en- 
hanced the  quality  of  Ufe  for  your  fellow 
citizens,  and  energized  a  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence and  service  by  thousands  of  your 
fellow  life  underwriters. 

Prank  E.  Sullivan,  CLU.  you  recently  un- 
dertook great  challenges  as  a  ser\ior  officer 
of  a  large  and  esteemed  life  insurance  com- 
pany You  came  to  this  position  of  trust  and 
Influence  with  itripresslve  credentials  as  a 
life  and  qualifying  member  of  the  Million 
Dollar  Round  Table  and  a  successful  general 
agent,  life  insurance  organizational  ieader. 
author,  apaaker.  good  citizen.  Evan  more,  you 
are  acknowledged  and  lauded  by  your  peers 
as  a  man  of  ever-stretching  mUid.  of  concern 
aod  empatby,  oX  generosity  of  spirit  and 
worldly  goods. 

Throughout  an  illustrious  lUa  Insuranca 


career  beginning  in  1963.  you  have  held  firm 
a  conviction  that  the  life  underwriter's  pri- 
mary mission  ts  to  help  protect  the  security 
of  the  family  Thus,  you  have  followed  assid- 
uously and  lmpart«l  u.  others  the  philos- 
ophy:   "Life  Ineuranoe  stUl   has  to  be  sold '■ 

Your  fulfillment  of  this  personal  obliga- 
tion was  graphically  achieved  with  skill,  hard 
work  and  dedication — and,  particularly, 
through  the  creatlvi"  and  Innovative  use  of 
time.  In  your  professional  endeavors  and  In 
writings,  speeches,  and  encouragements,  you 
have  droioiis!  rated  it  Vs  p<->8sibie  to  .systema- 
tlae  use  of  time  in  life  Uisiirance  saiesman- 
shlp  so  that  routine  Is  minimized  and  cre- 
ative service  to  others  maximized 

Prank  B.  Sullivan.  CLU.  you  are  a  native 
of  MasaachuaettA  and  a  loyal  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Danie  After  United  States 
Naval  service,  you  Joined  the  American 
United  Life  Insurance  Company  to  attain 
company  leadership  as  both  a  personal  pro- 
ducer and  general  agent 

Because  of  your  self-lmpoaed  discipline  In 
managing  and  employing  time  well  and  for 
the  beriaflt  of  others,  you  have  made  notable 
contributions  to  your  business,  your  fellow 
life  underwriters,  your  community  with- 

out reneging  on  devotion  to  your  family, 
dally  church  attendance  and  a  regimen  for 
physical    and    mental    fltness 

You  have  been  president  of  the  South 
Bend.  Ind  .  .Association  at  Llf«>  Underwriters: 
president  of  the  MUUon  Dollar  Round  Table 
ill  19«7 — the  youngest  man  ever  to  hold  thl.s 
prestigious  post,  and  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Socimy  of  Chartered  Ufe  Uadertt-nters 
Journal  board  and  you  now  are  chair- 

man a/  the  Life  Underwriter  Training  Cotm- 
cU. 

Tou  bave  written  three  acclaimed  books 
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and  numerous  articles  on  life  insurance  sell- 
ing, travelled  in  excess  of  500,000  miles  in 
the  United  sutae,  Canada  aad  Europe  to 
addrees  more  than  300,000  life  underwriters 
and  others  engaged  la  financial  planniog; 
been  guest  faculty  member  at  several  uni- 
versities, and  appeared  in  a  well-received 
sales  film 

rhe  finely  tuned  balance  of  your  eventful 
Ufe  Is  further  reflected  In  a  host  of  commu- 
nity and  ertra-currlcular  actlvltlea  .  .  .  many 
of  which  brought  you  significant  accolades. 
We  oommend  you.  sir,  for  service  In  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition,  Unltad  Community 
Services.  Health  Care  Foundation,  advisory 
council  for  the  Notre  Dame  School  of  Busi- 
ness. We  honor  you  as  recipient  of  the  Broth- 
erhood Award  of  the  NaUonal  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews;  and  the  Oolden  Plate 
Award  of  the  American  Academy;  as  Notre 
Dame  alumni  mar.  of  the  year,  as  one  of  your 
community's  outstanding  yoting  nien. 

Frank  E.  BuUlvan.  CLU,  to  your  poeltlon  of 
lUe  Insurance  leadership  and  influence,  you 
have  counseled  your  fellows  to  be  men  and 
women  of  conviction  and  dedication:  to  de- 
velop the  art  of  clear  and  enthusiastic  com- 
munication, to  amass  technical  and  worldly 
knowledge,  and.  perhaps  above  all.  to  use 
each  moment  of  their  time  with  creativity  In 
good  cause. 

That  you.  personally,  have  followed  this 
meaningful  advice  Is  a  measure  of  your 
character  and  commitment  .  and  the  rich- 
ness and  relevance  of  your  endeavors  con- 
clusively   demonstrate    its    enduring    worth. 

Mindful  of  your  moral  conviction  and  ex- 
emplary attributes  which  have  Inspired  so 
many  others  to  emulate  your  example  as  of 
the  country's  Incomparable  life  Insurance 
salesmen,  it  ts  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  the  Award  Committee  cites  you,  Frank 
E.  Sullivan.  CLU.  as  recipient  of  the  1973 
John  Newton   Russell   Memorial   Award. 


FUEL  CRISIS  AND  ECONOMY 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  ifiasouaj 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  Not-ember  26,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr  Speaker,  Hobart 
Rowens  column.  "Fuel  Crisis  and  the 
Economy."  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  November  18  brings  both 
perspective  and  realLsm  to  the  problems 
this  country  faces  In  the  current  energy 
crisis: 

FUXL    CUSIS    AND    THX    EOONOMT 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Former  Economic  Council  Chairman  Wal- 
ter W  Heller  wisely  observed  In  a  special 
article  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week 
that  because  of  the  oil  crunch,  all  forecasts 
for  Inflation  In  1974  are  now  "subject  to 
change  without  notice."  Let's  go  one  step 
beyond  that:  all  forecasts  of  any  kind  are 
useless. 

The  only  realistic  assumption  that  can  be 
made  Is  that  the  economy  will  be  In  some 
sort  of  recession  next  year  and  will  continue 
to  be  depressed  whUe  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
lasts. 

Just  how  bad  the  economic  slide  here  will 
be  depends  on  a  number  of  urUmown  factors, 
tocluding  the  duration  of  the  embargo  and 
the  wisdom  of  U  S  leaders  In  handling  the 
shortage  problem 

So  far.  there  Is  little  reason  to  be  optimis- 
tic on  either  score  the  Arabs  seem  Interested 
In  limiting  their  production  and  maximizing 
profits  (already  huge)  r*gardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  negotiations; 
and    the    Watergated    Nixon    administration 
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once  again  appears  to  be  bungling  an  eco- 
nomic management  Job. 

TTie  clear  need  at  the  moment  is  to  In- 
•taU  a  gaaoUne  rationing  program  that 
would  sharply  cut  plea«ure  driving,  so  that 
enargy  resources  stUl  available  can  be  hus- 
banded for  eaaentl&l  Industry. 

But  administration  spokaamen  are  all  over 
the  lot  on  this  Issue,  some  trying  to  sweep 
the  xirgency  of  the  problem  under  the  rug. 
Others  talk  wistfully  of  a  "free  market"  ap- 
proach, letting  prlcee  skyrocket  to  order  to 
create  new  production  Inoentlvee  as  well  as 
to  diminish  consumption. 

The  trouble  with  letting  prices  shoot  up 
should  be  obvious.  Not  only  would  that  mean 
the  well-to-do  could  use  and  waste  resourcas 
at  will  while  people  of  modest  means  suffer, 
but  such  a  "solution"  would  raise  unholy 
hell  with  the  economy 

Heller  points  out  that  fuel  prices  had  been 
soaring  even  before  the  "ahelk-down."  Thus, 
the  price  index  of  fuels,  related  products  and 
power  (representing  7  per  cent  of  the  whole- 
sale price  index)  had  risen  20  per  cant  trom 
September.  1972.  to  September.  1973,  Refined 
petroleum  products  rose  35  per  cent  In  that 
period. 

Further  price  Increases  are  certain.  But 
unless  rationing  tmd  price  controls  are  made 
effective,  costs  wUl  go  out  of  sight. 

Some  administration  officials,  notably  Eco- 
nomic Council  Chairman  Herbert  Stein  and 
Treasury  Secret&rj-  George  Shultz— who  fear 
any  kind  of  conirolB — would  opt  for  a  surtax 
system  to  reduce  consumption  of  gasoline 

But  Treasury  experts  admit  that  each 
penny  of  additional  tax  sucks  *l  billion  out 
of  total  purchasing  power  If — as  Gov.  John 
Love  suggested— the  country  needs  a  30-cent 
tax  to  cut  consumption  of  gasoline  by  20 
per  cent  or  so,  that  would  pull  »30  billion 
out  of  Individuals'  i>ocket8  and  Into  the 
Treasury. 

Even  If  a  chunk  of  that  were  rebated  In 
various  ways,  it  would  be  likely  xo  throw  the 
economy  Into  a  serious  recession. 

In  any  event,  the  administration  has 
badly  failed  the  nation  In  assessing  and 
coming  to  grips  with  the  energy  problem. 
The  most  compelling  energy  statistic  I've 
seen  comes  from  Deputy  Treasurj-  Secretary 
WUUam  E.  Simon : 

Prior  to  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  ad- 
ministration's expectation  was  that  energy 
consumption  In  the  United  States  would  in- 
crease by  4  per  cent  a  year,  doubling  1970's 
needs  by  about  1980. 

And  how  did  we  plan  to  get  that  Increased 
energy  supply?  From  the  Middle  East,  be- 
cause oU  there  was  cheap.  The  Idea  of  con- 
sldermg  national  security  in  economic  terms 
apparently  never  occurred  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Now.  Mr.  Nixon  talks  of  "independ- 
ence "  by  1980. 

Back  In  AprU,  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  In  which  he  referred  to  an 
energy  "challenge" — he  wouldn't  even  use 
the  word  "crisis".  Five  years  too  late,  Mr. 
Nixon  abandoned  oil  quotas.  Yet,  there  was 
no  recognition  that  oU  was  an  totematlonal 
problem,  and  that  some  day  we  would  have 
to  come  to  grips  with  an  International  cartel 
with  a  strangehold  on  key  supplies. 

Meanwhile,  the  domestic  oil  Industry,  fat 
and  comfortable,  wasn't  anxious  to  add  to 
refinery  capacity  or  to  prove  out  new  re- 
serves Some  oU  industry  leaders  confess  they 
badly  underestimated  how  fast  demand 
would  rise,  but  most  tend  to  blame  the  con- 
servationists for  holding  back  new  explora- 
tion. 

Early  this  year,  former  Commerce  Secretary 
Peter  O.  Peterson  came  back  from  a  trip 
around  the  world  and  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  energy  would  be  the  United  States' 
overyhalmlng  problem  for  the  next  decade, 
but  he  was  politely  Ignored 

Peterson  tried  to  get  Henry  Kissinger's  at- 
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tentlon  focussed  on  the  problem,  but  Kiss- 
inger was  too  preoccupied. 

In  his  report,  Peterson  sharply  highlighted 
VS.  depezKlence  on  Middle  Cast  oil  for  tba 

projected  g^rowth  of  tt»e  ecoBomy  throufh  the 
1970s  and  eaxly  19808.  In  an  Interview  with 
him  pubitehed  in  the  Waahlngton  Poet  on 
July  9,  1973,  I  reported; 

"Peterson's  figures  assume  that  the  Middle 
East  countrlee  will  continue  to  be  attracted 
by  hl^er  prices.  Increase  their  production 
and  sell  the  West  all  the  oU  It  wjuits  to  buy. 

"But  the  Middle  East  countries,  knowing 
that  their  oil  reeources  are  finite,  may  de- 
cide not  to  Increase  producUon  so  rapidly. 
And  In  any  event,  the  Middle  East  countries 
broadly  suggest  that  unless  there  Is  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  more  satis- 
factory to  them,  they  may  not  cooperate  with 
the  West  St  all." 

The  administration  wasn't  listening 

Around  mid -year.  Mr.  NUon  appointed 
Love  to  head  an  Energy  Policy  Office,  but  a 
asnaa  of  urgency  dklnt  emerge  until  the 
shock  of  the  oU  embargo  that  accompanied 
the  outbreak  of  war   In  the  Middle  East. 

Mostly,  the  past  few  months  have  been  s 
tune  of  fumble  and  stumble.  Mandatory  al- 
location of  propane  and  middle  distillate 
fuels  was  put  in.  but  gasoline  and  electricity 
consumption  are  siUl  subject  to  only  volun- 
tary restraint. 

Above  all  else,  the  administration  needs  to 
act  at  once  to  put  a  mandatory  rationing 
system  in  effect  for  private  transportation 
and  home  heating  oils 

At  the  same  time  it  must  address  itself  to 
developing  new  sourcee  of  energy  for  the  long 
haul,  and  to  working  with  other  Western 
nations  in  the  short  run  to  find  ways  of  per- 
suading  the  Arabs  to  lift   their  embargo. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  Western  na- 
tions should  not  consider  economic  counter- 
sanctions,  from  food  shipments  to  sales  of 
manufactured  products  (IncludLig  aircraft 
and  arms  )  to  technical  aid  and  knowhow  A 
retaliatory  embargo,  of  course,  would  require 
the  Western  World  to  act  together.  Given 
the  Arabs'  success  in  forcing  Brltato  and 
France  to  make  the  right  anti-Israel  1  noises, 
and  the  poeslbUlty  of  similar  sucoeesful 
blackmail  against  Japan,  prospects  for  the 
success  of  such  a  concerted  drive  look  dim 
Indeed. 


STATEIvfENT    ON    S     1081— ALASKAN 
PIPELINE  AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  ckuroBjnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  coo- 
cem  regarding  two  very  Important  Issues 
now  facing  the  Nation,  the  energy  crlsla 
suid  envircHimental  protection. 

Our  Nation  is  facing  a  grave  crisis 
because  of  decreasing  energy  resources. 
With  the  recent  cutoCT  of  some  foreign 
supplies  and  Increasing  domestic  demand 
for  energy,  It  Is  obvious  that  we  must 
find  and  tap  available  energy  resources 
within  the  United  States.  We  must  have 
energj-  to  remain  a  great  nation;  I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  we  can  suddenly 
cut  our  energy  useage  without  creating 
a  disasterous  situation.  The  Alaskan  oD 
reserves  will  supplement  our  energy  in- 
put, and  I  feel  we  must  begin  using 
these  reserves.  However,  the  way  we  go 
about  tapping  the  Alaskan  oil  flelds  is 
also  very  important. 
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One  aspect  of  the  greatness  of  this 
Nation  is  our  quality  of  life.  The  natiiral 
beauty,  grandeur  and  variety  of  our  en- 
vironment enhance*  our  Uvea  not  only 
esthetlcaUy  but  In  terms  of  our  phy- 
sical health  We  must  protect  the  en- 
vironment from  unnecessary  and  Indis- 
criminate harm;  environment  protection 
is  as  important  to  the  future  well-being  of 
this  iNatlon  as  Is  maintaining  adequate 
supplies  of  energy 

I  believe  thai  we  can  find  a  logical, 
fair  and  extensively  examined  compro- 
mise between  our  energy  needs  and  pro- 
tection of  the  environment.  We  must 
carefully  balance  our  demand  for  energy 
with  the  need  for  a  healthy  and  safe  en- 
vironment in  which  to  live.  For  this 
reason.  I  voted  against  8.  1081.  the 
Alaskan  Pipeline  Authorization 

First,  all  possible  alternatives  were  not 
adequately  considered  in  the  discussion 
of  this  legislation.  The  State  Depart- 
ment failed  to  sufflciently  investigate  the 
adequacy  and  desirability  of  a  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline.  A  number  of  other 
alternatives  should  also  have  been  con- 
sidered in  depth  before  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  was  authorized. 

In  addition,  passage  of  this  bUl  seri- 
ously jeopardizes  present  environmental 
protections.  It  was  a  dtfiacult  and  lengthy 
battle  to  begin  to  incorporate  environ- 
mental safeguards  into  our  system  of 
laws  Passage  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  In  1970  took  us  a  long 
way  toward  the  goal  of  living  in  harmony 
with  the  enrlrorunent.  S.  1081.  however, 
overrides  the  protective  guarantees  of 
NEP.\  and  removes  from  the  people  the 
nght  of  access  to  the  courts  for  relief  of 
injustices  done  by  the  construction  of 
the  pipeline.  Not  only  Is  this  a  very  dan- 
gerous procedure,  it  also  sets  a  precedent 
for  bypassing  environmental  protections 
In  the  future,  rendering  NEPA  useless 
and  ineffective  and  relegating  environ- 
mental concerns  to  second  place. 

I  also  object  to  this  legislation  on  other 
grounds.  It  favors  west  coast  oil  and 
shipping  concern  over  those  in  the  Mid- 
west and  Eastern  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  areas  that  will  be  hit  hardest  by 
shortages  m  the  future 

Again,  I  want  to  say  that  my  vote 
against  8  1081  does  not  reflect  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  concern  for  UB.  en- 
ersrv  needs  I  believe  that  It  Is  Important 
that  we  tap  the  oU  reserves  In  Alaska, 
but  r  feel  that  we  must  also  show  vital 
interest  In  the  environmental  problems 
this  development  wlU  create.  I  feel  that 
S  1081  does  not  fairly  balance  necessary 
environmental  safeguards  and  energy 
needs,  and  I.  therefore  did  not  support 
the  bill. 


STANLEY  PENKALA 


HON    RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

■F    PTVNSTLVAJrU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  Mr  President,  It  U; 
alarming  to  know  that  some  750,000  chil- 
dren and  adults  suffer  from  cerebral 
palsy  in  this  country.  It  has  been  estl- 
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mated  that  cerebral  palsy  occurs  In  1 
out  of  200  live  births  At  the  present  rate. 
aijproximateiy  15.000  in/ an  Is  are  bom 
each  year  with  this  condition. 

Cerebral  palsy  is  a  condlUon  which 
orUrlnates  m  the  brain,  usually  at  birth, 
and  control  of  the  muscles  is  affected 
There  are  some  preventive  measures  used 
for  pregnant  women,  but  our  focus  must 
be  OD  management  programs  to  help  the 
aflSlcted  child  achieve  maximum  poten- 
tial In  growth  and  development.  Despite 
the  multitude  of  State  and  local  orgu- 
nlzations  throughout  thb  country  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  aiding  tha-se  suf- 
fering from  cerebral  palsy,  there  is  still 
not  enough  money  or  personnel  to  deal 
with  the  problem 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  Mr  Stanley 
Penkala  of  Wllkes-Barre.  Pa  ,  whose  un- 
tiring efforts  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
people  have  earned  recognition  locally 
and  nationally.  He  received  the  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush  Award  of  the  Luzerne,  Pa  . 
County  Medical  8ociet>-  and  a  special 
award  by  the  National  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Associations.  Mr  Penkala,  who  suf- 
fers from  cerebral  palsy,  Ls  well  known  by 
those  who  reside  In  Luzerne  County  as 
the  chief  of  security  at  the  Luzerne  Coun- 
ty courthouse.  He  Is  also  active  in  com- 
munity affairs.  He  was  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Orga- 
nization of  Wyoming  Valley 

I  have  known  Stanley  Penkala  to  be  a 
dedicated,  hard-working  man  He  was 
done  much  to  bring  comfort  to  children 
and  adults  in  Luzerne  County.  Through 
his  volunteer  efforts,  many  are  now  able 
to  lead  a  normal  life.  I  commend  him  for 
his  outstanding  work,  and  his  concern 
for  his  fellow  man  has  made  him  an  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
know  him. 


UNITED  STATES  -  MEXICO 
SALINITY  AGREEMENT 


HO.N.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\Tr\TS 

Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  Aqueduct,  the  magazine  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  contains  the  follow- 
ing notable  article  concerning  the  recent 
agreement  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  control  sahnlty  levels 
of  the  Colorado  River  at  the  border: 

The   Mzxican   Watih   Trkatt — A   Nrw 

IirrXKPKITATlOl* 

A  a^w  ciiapter  la  belni?  written  on  the 
often  strained  relatlona  between  ti:e  United 
State*  and  Mexico  over  water  from  tlje  Colo- 
rado River. 

On  lU  way  to  Congresa  soon  will  be  a  so- 
caUed  "permanent,  denmtlve"  »olutlon  to 
Mexico's  complaints  about  the  salt  content 
of  water  delivered  in  the  past  12  yean.  The 
dlapute  has  resulted  primarily  from  highly 
•aline  irrigation  return  flow  water  from  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  Dlatrlct  near 
Yuma.  Arizona 

The  price  tag  on  the  solution:  at  least 
•  115  million  in  works  to  be  built  by  the 
United  8UtM,  Including  the  world's  largest 
desaltln?  plant  on  the  Wellton-Mohawk 
drain  at  a  coet  of  »67  million. 
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••ft  was  a  political  settlement  on  the  part 
of  former  US  Attorney  General  Herbert 
BrowneU."  said  Ray  Rummonde.  chatrmaK 
of  the  Colorado  River  Board  of  California 
"He  had  to  work  amid  ccnQlctlrig  interest* 
(jf  the  United  States  and  Mexico  as  wei:  aa 
those  of  the  water-short  seven  Colorado  River 
Basm  SUtes  " 

BrowneU  was  appointed  by  President 
Nixon,  with  the  rank  of  ambassador,  to  study 
Uie  •alinity  problems  and  come  up  with  a 
.lettlemeat 

Mexico,  utuler  a  new  interpreUtlon  of  the 
li*44  treaty  with  the  United  States,  will  be 
provided  water  that  is  very  comparable  in 
quality  to  that  being  diverted  for  irrigation 
m  Imperial  Valley  in  Southern  California. 
SpeclflcaUy.  it  Is  to  be  only  ll.S  parts  per 
million  higher  in  salt  content  than  that  at 
Imperial  Dam.  It's  currently  850  ppm  at  Im- 
f>er:al  Dam.  u.e  last  major  diversion  point 
on  this  side  of  the  border 

"Conp-ess  wUl  now  have  to  authorize  the 
works  and  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
on  a  timely  basis  to  carry  out  the  settlement 
in  good  faith."  Rummonds  said. 

"It  is  clearly  a  national  obligation — one 
which  stiomd  be  borne  at  federal  expense 
without  adverse  impact  on  water  and  power 
users  of  the  seven  states." 

At  a  press  conference  at  the  Western  White 
House  In  San  Clemente,  BrowneU  announced 
the  signing  by  both  countries  of  a  new  agree- 
ment specifying  the  quality  of  18  million 
acre-feet  annually  that  muat  be  delivered 
under  the  treaty,  which  is  admlmstered  by 
the  International  Water  and  Boundary  Com- 
mission. 

"It  was  part  of  the  treaty  after  construc- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam  that  Mexico  would  take 
water  that  Included  Irrigation  return  flow," 
Rummonds  said 

"But  no  one  foresaw  the  development  of 
the  Wellton-Mohawk  Project  and  the  highly 
saline  flow  from  drainage  wells  that  would 
get  Into  the  river  In  1961.  when  Wellton- 
Mohawk  drainage  beitan  entering  the  river, 
the  water  at  Moreloe  Dam.  where  Mexico  di- 
verts to  the  Mexican  Vallev.  roee  to  well  over 
1500  parts  per  million  salt  " 

The  United  States  will  line  with  concrete 
the  first  60  miles  of  the  Coachella  Branch  of 
the  All-Amerlcan  Canal  to  conserve  some 
130.000  acre-feet  of  water  that  now  leaks 
from  the  canal  into  the  underground.  That 
will  allow  temporary  releases  to  Mexico  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  water  from  upstream 
storage. 

Por  the  past  year  Mexico  has  be^n  bvpass- 
\ng  Wellton-Mohawk  drainage  water  and  the 
US  has  replaced  about  118.000  acre-feet,  half 
the  bvpa.'wed  water,  with  supplies  from  stor- 
age or  wells  along  the  river 

Other  aspects  of  the  agreement,  of  principal 
concern  to  Arizona,  will  be  limiting  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  to  160.000  acre-feet 
each  year  which  they  can  pumc>  from  an  un- 
derground basin  near  the  Arlzona-Sonora 
boundary. 

The  United  SUtes  will  also  support 
Mexico  In  obtaining  loans  from  International 
sources  to  assist  farmers  of  the  Mexican  Val- 
lev and  provide  funds  for  the  Installation  of 
tile  drains.  The  Mexican  government  esti- 
mated to  BrowneU  that  75.000  acres  of  land 
in  the  vallev  have  gone  out  cf  oroductlon  be- 
cause of  salty  soil  and  salty  water  used  for 
Irr^eatlon 

"You  could  flu  volumes  and  volumes  about 
the  hUtorv  of  Mexico-U  S.  relations  on  water 
from  the  river,  golnc  right  back  to  the  time 
of  neffotlatlons  that  resulted  In  the  1B44 
tre«tv."  Rummonds  said 

'For  naanv  vears  after  construction  of 
Hoover  Dam  there  was  a  surplus  of  water 
flowing  Into  ifexlco. 

"When  the  suopUes  became  tighter  and 
the  United  States  limited  the  flow  to  the 
treaty  terms,  the  Mexican  farmers  probably 
tried  t/1  stretch  the  supply  over  too  much 
acreage    Without  proper  leaching,  salt  con- 
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ilnued  to  build  up  in  the  naturally  salty 
sou  of  the  Mexican  Valley  ' 

In  announcing  the  signing  of  the  new 
agreement,  Ambassador  BrowneU  said  that 
the  quality  of  water  delivered  could  be  Im- 
proved permanently  without  adversely  af- 
fecting any  of  the  planned  programs  for  de- 
lelopment  of  the  natural  resources  in  the 
states. 

That  has  not.  aa  yet.  alleviated  the  con- 
siderable concern  of  the  Committee  of  Pour- 
teen,  a  group  with  representatives  appointed 
by  the  governors  of  each  of  the  seven  basin 
states  In  the  case  of  California,  the  two 
representatives  are  Myron  Holburt.  chief 
engineer  of  the  Colofado  River  Board,  and 
John  R.  Teerlnk.  director  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources. 

"Arizona  officials  have  shown  perhaps  the 
greatest  concern  over  Brownell's  negotia- 
tions with  the  Mexican  government  because 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  has  the  lowest 
priority  of  water  entitlement  under  the  law 
of  tlie  river.'  "  Holburt  said.  "However,  the 
other  baaln  states  could  also  be  injured  If  the 
United  States  does  not  undertake  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  prevent  adverse  Impacts  on 
the  states." 

"If  the  necessary  public  works  aren't  built 
and  operated  effectively,"  he  said,  "Arizona 
wouldn"t  want  Uj  give  up  precloiis  water 
for  releases  downstream  to  Improve  salinity 
at  the  border    Nor  would  the  other  states  "' 

The  committee  has  pointed  out  to  Browneil 
and  the  Nixon  administration  and  to  Con- 
gressional representatives  of  the  states  that 
there  are  many  questions  that  remain  to  be 
answered. 

Where  will  the  electric  power  come  from 
to  operate  the  desalting  plant?  And  the  40,- 
000  to  50.000  acre-feet  of  replacement  water 
needed  to  carry  brine  from  the  desalting 
plant  to  the  Gulf  of  California? 

"It  would  be  foolish,  too.  to  concern  our- 
selves only  with  salinity  at  the  border  while 
salt  is  building  up  slowly  for  nearly  the 
entire  river  north  of  Imperial  Dam.'"  Holburt 
said. 

Three  bills  now  in  Congress,  signed  by  all 
14  senators  and  35  representatives  of  the 
Basin  states,  would  authorize  salinity  control 
projects  in  the  Upper  Basin  to  remove  400,000 
tons  of  salt  annually  from  the  river  at  a 
cost  of  some  1135  million.  The  bills  also 
authorize  feasibility  reports  on  other  projects 
to  remove  even  more  salt  from  the  1400-miIe- 
long  river. 

The  field  trips  to  the  Mexican  Valley  by 
BrowneU  and  his  staff  are  over.  The  closed- 
door  negotiations  with  Mexican  officials  have 
resulted  In  a  highly  significant  new  reading 
of  the  1944  treaty  The  "good  faith""  plans 
to  be  laid  before  Congress  call  for  rellnlng 
the  Coachella  Canal  by  1976  and  completion 
of  the  desalting  plant  and  brine  disposal 
facintles  of  Wellton-Mohawk  by  July,  1978 

The  "permanent,  definitive"  solution  Is  on 
pap>er  as  a  national  pledge  to  our  neighbors 
south  of  the  border,  contingent  on  Congres- 
sional appropriations. 

But  It's  a  pledge  that  remains  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  water  users  of  the  seven  states. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC 
POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  most  per- 
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ceptive  editorial  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  social  science  and  domestic 
programs  in  the  United  States. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Paculty  Engi- 
neers or  Neglected  Experts?"  is  by  Ami- 
tai  Etzioni,  pfofessor  of  sociology  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  director  for  the 
Center  for  Policy  Research  there 

The  editorial  appears  in  the  July  6. 
ia73,  issue  of  Science,  a  publication  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

I  believe  Professor  Etzioni's  essay  cor- 
rectly draws  attention  to  some  of  the 
thoughtless  criticisms  made  of  the  role 
of  social  sciences  in  a  number  of  federally 
supported  domestic  programs.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

PaITLTT    E>ICtNZIKS    Ok    NkGIJBCrkD    ElXPkSTB? 

Social  scientists  are  being  made  scapegoats 
for  the  faUure  of  doeens  of  domestic  pro- 
grams. "The  October  1973  issue  of  Fortune  re- 
port* that  "'social  engineers  retreat  under 
fire" — a  main  source  of  the  shots  fired  being 
Fortune  Itself.  Its  staff  writer  Tom  Alexander 
reports:  "There's  plenty  of  material  for  re- 
crimination." He  then  recites  the  by  now 
famUlar  catalog  of  failures  of  the  domestic 
prognkms,  failure  to  abolish  welfare,  poverty, 
schooi  segregation,  and  so  on — ^problems  that 
have  not  been  solved  despite  "record"  invest- 
ments. 

The  charges  against  social  scientists  are 
about  as  well  founded  as  those  brought  in  the 
early  i960's,  equating  social  science  with  so- 
cialism. The  discipline,  aa  such,  Is  no  more  at 
fault  for  the  failure  of  numy  Great  Society 
programs  than  the  study  of  international  re- 
lations is  for  the  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

First,  most  programs  did  not  receive  the 
funds  and  manpower  they  needed.  Alexander 
Is,  of  course,  technically  correct :  the  Invest- 
ments In  domestic  programs  reached  ""record  " 
levels  But  this  does  not  make  them  high, 
and  certainly  not  high  enough. 

Second,  many  solutions  require  tradition- 
bound  citizens  and  legislatures  to  reexamine 
their  views  about  the  world,  human  nature, 
and  human  values.  If  they  balk,  and  block 
progress,  there  is  little  a  social  scientist  can — 
and  maybe  should — do  Thus,  crime  Is  usually 
ranked  as  the  number  one  domestic  prob- 
lem. Recently  the  President,  on  the  heels 
of  the  governor  of  New  York,  has  sought  to 
reli^tate  the  death  penalty  because,  it  is 
alleged,  all  other  efforts  to  turn  back  the 
rising  wave  of  crime  have  failed.  But  the 
fundamental  remedies  that  most  social  sci- 
entists favor  have  not  even  been  tried.  Many 
polltlcos  prefer  to  grandstand  against  crime 
with  "tough"'  speeches  and  suggest  "tough" 
measures  tl-iat  they  must  know  are  either  in- 
effectual or  unconstitutional  or  both.  Why 
point  the  finger  at  social  scientists' 

The  social  sciences  could  be  more  vigorous 
than  they  are — if  the  poUtlcoe  would  let 
them.  The  social  sciences,  as  a  group,  have 
been  the  neglected  branch  of  the  sciences, 
receiving  a  mere  2  to  3  p^ercent  of  the  resource 
pie,  and  even  that  much  only  In  recent  years. 
No  wonder  there  are  fields  in  which  little  Is 
known:  how  to  help  disadvantaged  children 
catch  up,  for  example,  or  how  to  respond  to 
the  growing  dissolution  of  the  famUy.  But 
even  in  these  areas  social  scientists  can  at 
least  point  to  what  wUl  not  work.  The  Cole- 
man Report  pointed  out  that  the  kind  of  ef- 
forts undertaken,  at  a  cost  of  roughly  $1.2 
biUlon  a  year,  had  no  discernible  results. 

If  America  now  seeks  to  attend  to  Its  long 
list  of  social  problems,  an  Increased  Invest- 
ment In  social  science  is  the  order  of  the 
day — not  a  chopping  of  their  sources  of  sup- 
port. Furthermore,  social  programs.  In  which 
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the  flndlags  of  social  scientists  are  utilized, 
must  t>e  allowed  to  go  throagh  the  same  re- 
search and  developmaat  sequence  that  mis- 
siles and  lunar  landing  crafts  go  ttirough.  An 
Initial  miitske  made  by  social  aeientlsti  was 
agreeing  to  the  use  of  ttielr  theories  in  at- 
tempts to  plan  societal  changes.  They  should 
have  insisted  on  design  or  table-top  or  wind- 
tunnel  models  in  order  to  initiate,  not  to  by- 
pass, the  research  and  development  sequence. 
We  must  stop  trylag  to  Jump  directly  from 
sociological  blueprints  into  multlblllJon-dol- 
lar  programs. 

We  can  no  longer  delay  facing  otir  domestic 
needs,  and  we  cannot  deal  with  them  without 
the  help  of  the  social  sciences.  But  the  social 
sciences  themselves  will  require  much  nour- 
ishment and  fortification  before  they  will  be 
able  to  fully  measure  up  to  this  mission. 


FUEL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or  Krw  roLsxr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  continuing  fuel  shortage  we  are 
now  facing,  it  is  ridiciilous  to  rediice 
the  speed  limit  on  our  highways  to  50 
miles  per  hour,  while  the  automobile 
manufacturers  continue  to  turn  out 
gasoline-guzzling,  300-horsepower  en- 
gines. I  propose  that  all  new  car  engines 
be  required  to  meet  a  minimum  of  20 
imles  per  gallon  in  their  performance. 

Years  ago,  there  were  automobile  en- 
gines that  were  able  to  get  25  to  30  miles 
per  gallon  with  little  or  no  trouble.  It  is 
roimored  that  the  major  oil  companies, 
in  order  to  boost  gasoline  sales,  bought 
aU  the  patents  for  those  engines,  and 
removed  them  from  the  market.  These 
same  oil  companies,  who  recently  regis- 
tered near  record  quarterly  earnings,  are 
crj'ing  that  they  are  the  only  ones  really 
being  hurt  by  the  petroleum  shortage  and 
the  attempts  to  control  it.  If  they  truly 
want  to  help  take  off  some  of  the  pres- 
sure, wlU  they  support  my  proposal? 

Every  antipollution  device  and  luxury 
convenience  item  we  install  on  our  cars 
is  just  another  factor  in  decreasing  otir 
gas  mileage.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  announced  that  emis- 
sion control  de\1ces  reduce  oil  economy 
by  an  average  of  7  percent,  air  condi- 
tioning by  9  percent,  and  autotnatic 
transmissions  by  5  to  6  percent.  Let  us 
do  .some  serious  thinking,  apply  a  Uttle 
commonseiise.  and  meet  this  energy- 
crisis  head-on  If  we  double  the  per- 
formance of  gasoline  engines,  our  con- 
sumption ■will  be  cut  In  half 

It  looks  as  though  we  will  have  to 
accept  some  form  of  gasoline  rationing 
in  the  near  future.  Of  the  various  meth- 
ods being  discussed,  there  is  one  to  which 
I  am  unequivocally  ojjposed:  a  large  in- 
crease In  the  gasoline  tax  This  type  of 
tax  IS  automatically  regres-slve  The  peo- 
ple who  could  least  afford  to  pay  the  In- 
creased price  are  the  ones  who  would  be 
hit  the  hardest.  In  the  long  run.  the  tax 
increase  method  would  have  the  least 
effect  upon  conserving  fuel. 
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FARM   CITY   WEEK 


HON.  EARL  F.  iJ^DGREBE 

or    [N014J«A 

IN  THE  HOOSB  OP  aEPRESZNTATTVSS 
Monday.  Sovember  26.  1973 

Mr  L.\NDGREBE  Mr  Speaker,  the 
number  ot  crimes  committed  In  this 
country  has  been  rLslng  far  faster  tlian 
the  population  during  the  past  several 
years  Yet,  despite  this  enormous  growth 
of  crime  there  are  those  who  think  the 
victims  or  potential  victims  of  criminals 
should  be  disarmed.  Dlsannament  of  the 
innocent,  we  are  told  Uloglcally.  will  de- 
crease crime.  However.  th«  persons  ad- 
vocating disarmament  of  the  Innocent 
have  said  very  Little  about  restraining 
the  criminals,  In  fact,  those  who  favor 
restrictions  on  the  innocent  are  quite 
often  the  same  people  who  believe  that 
criminals  should  be  rewarded  by  the 
erection  of  luxurious  country-club  mo- 
tels in  which  criminals  may  be  "reha- 
bilitated "  This  reversal  of  morality  la 
called  hberahsm,  and  It  hsis  been  the 
cause  of  the  growth  of  crime  In  this 
countr>-  The  liberals  are  determined  to 
make  crime  pay— and  they  have  largely 
succeeded. 

I  adamantly  oppose  gun  controls  pre- 
cisely because  they  wUl  make  crime  pay 
more  than  It  does  already  I  believe  and 
have  always  believed  that  crime  should 
not  pay — and  that  an  armed  citizenry  Is 
one  of  the  most  efTective  ways  of  insur- 
ing that  crime  will  not  pay  My  point  Is 
well  Ulustrated  by  the  following  article 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  October  10 
1973 

BrmcLAB  AKT)  Bantsft  Aa«  Kru-xo 
A  householder  killed  a  burglkr  and  a  b*r 
owner  klUed  a  bandit  in  aepArat«  incidents 
In    Detroit    only    Ave    mlnut«*    apart    early 
Tuesday. 

The  unldentiAed  burglar  wa«  alain  by 
Bonaid  Ooodwln.  19.  in  Ooodwln*  home  at 
18811  HuU  at  laOajn. 

Ooodwln  found  a  rear  window  In  his  home 
broken  when  he  arrived  home  about  11  pm. 
He  Qotifled  p>oUce.  who  came  and  made  a 
report  on  '.he  break- in. 

He  told  police  that  he  was  watching  tele- 
Tt»ion  la'-er  when  he  heard  nolsee  at  the  rear 
of  the  hou«e  He  Investigated  and  saw  a  man 
climb  through  the  window. 

Ooodwln  obtained  a  13-gauge  shotgun.  The 
trurgular  turned  to  hand  a  pistol  to  an  ac- 
compUce  outside  OoodwUi  s&ld  The  acootn- 
plicm  saw  Ooodwln  and  aimed  the  pistol  at 
hLm. 

Ooodwln  flred  cmce,  striking  the  flrat  bur- 
glar in  the  upper  right  back.  The  mans  com- 
panion Oed 

The  burglar  was  pronounced  dead  at  the 
scene. 

In  the  second  slaying,  at  I  26  ajn.  In  the 
West  Detroit  Bar  at  2533  Woodward,  wit- 
nesses told  poUcw  that  two  bandits  entered 
the  bar 

One  pulled  a  gun  on  a  bartender.  Peter 
PoloQis.  50.  and  took  Polonls'  revolver  from 
the  bartender's  belt. 

The  second  m^n  leaped  over  the  b«r  and 
began  emptying  the  tUl. 

A',  that  moment  the  baj-  owner,  Richard 
Paquln.  41.  came  out  of  a  rear  room  and  fired 
occe.  hitting  the  second  man  in  the  ab- 
domen. The  first  bandit  fled. 

The  bandit  was  pronounced  dead  on  ar- 
rival at  Detroit  OenermI  Hospital. 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 


or  AUtaAUA 

m  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPREaBNTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26,  1973 

Mr  NICHOLS  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Ed  Maudlin,  a  long-time  friend  of 
agriculture  f.-^m  Town  Creek.  .-Via  ,  ad- 
dressed the  Birmingham  Klwanls  Club  in 
conaectlon  with  their  annual  farm-city 
week 

Mr  Maudlin's  remarks  are  so  timely 
that  I  feel  they  merit  the  reading  by  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  I  am  pleased 
to  place  them  In  the  Ricord. 

The  remarks  follow : 

ADOtXSa    TO     BIKMINCHAM     KXWANIS    CLU»     IT 

BU}  Maudlin 
On  behalf  of  myself  and  farmers  every- 
where, I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  gentlemen  and  to  all  Klwanlana  for 
your  traditional  annual  recognition  of  agri- 
culture through  the  designation  of  Parm- 
Clty  week  and  your  efforts  to  keep  open 
the  lines  of  communication  and  understand- 
ing between  rural  and  urban  America,  In 
this  manner  While  all  our  aspirations  and 
dreams  for  a  more  gracious  society  are  the 
same,  there  are  bound  to  be  significant  dif- 
ferences between  your  immediate  problems 
and  even  your  lifestyle  and  those  of  your 
friends  who  live,  as  I  do.  in  runl  Alabama 
and  operate  lu  farms 

Recognizing  this,  your  program  chairman. 
Carl  Happer.  has  asked  me  to  visit  with  you 
today  about  what  is  going  on  in  rural  Ala- 
bama and  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
views  as  to  what  the  future  might  hold  In 
store  for  us  all  Let's  begin  our  visit  by 
thinking  briefly  about  what  has  been  hap- 
pening Just  within  the  lifespan  of  most  of 
ua  here  today. 

Many  rural  areas  of  the  state  which  were 
heavily  dependent  on  farming  alone  have 
experienced  large  decides  in  total  popula- 
tion and  purchasing  power  and  the  attend- 
ant loss  In  political  influence  Just  in  the 
two  decades  since  1963.  Alabama  has  lost 
more  than  one-half  million  of  our  rural 
clUzens  to  other  states.  This  mass  migra- 
tion, described  in  a  study  by  the  University  of 
Alabama  as  the  flight  from  the  soil  has 
already  resulted  In  the  loss  of  two  seats  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
Alabama— a  politic*]  loes  which  adversely 
affects    our   urban   cltlaens   as    well. 

So  severe  U  the  Impact  of  our  loss  in  popu- 
lation that  If  you  made  a  calculation  be- 
ginning with  the  1950  census  Rg^AT^i.  and 
•<Wed  aU  btrttis  and  subtracted  aU  deaths 
within  our  State  since  that  date,  the  net 
result  would  be  a  figure  equivalent  to  the 
present  population  of  Alabama  piu.^i  the 
added  population  of  a  city  the  size  of  Atlanta 
proper  Think  of  the  social  and  economic  loss 
to  cnir  state  because  of  this  drastic  and  I 
believe  unnecessary,  depopulation  of  our 
rural  areas— a  loss  we  can  ne\er  make  up 
Why  has  it  happened— why  must  It  go  on' 
P>«^  *f«  «*»•  questions  we  In  Alabama  must 
And  the  answers  for.  if  our  state  Is  to  main- 
tain tu  relative  economic  and  political  im- 
port*nce  in   this   nation   and   the   world 

Why  must  our  Alabama  farms  continue  to 
disappear  at  the  rate  of  over  S.OOO  per  year? 
Why  must  some  at  our  flnest.  most  patriotic 
and  Ood-feartng  cttlisens  be  driven  off  their 
land  where  they  have  known  a  cherished  and 
'••P^cted  way  of  life  and  Into  the  cities  that 
aan  only  ptxmde  ghectoe  and  welfare  roles'' 
Why  must  local  business  Arms  disappear 
from  the  rural  scene  in  numbers  eo  large  as 
to  cause  the  per  capiU  cost  of  malntaUUng 
necessary  local  public  services  such  as  roMls 
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schools,  mall  deliveries  and  electricity  to  be 
raised  to  prohibitive  levels'  Why  must  those 
left  on  the  land  suffer  the  personal  hard- 
ships of  being  stranded  In  rural  areas  where 
there  la  little  or  no  demand  for  their  sen-ices 
a.id  where  depopulation  has  caused  local 
governments  to  be  hard  pressed  to  raise  the 
fvmds  necessary  lor  continued  funcuonlng 
much  less  provide  quality  services'' 

Why  must  we,  you  and  I,  who  like  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  the  responsible  citizens  of 
Alabama,  continue  to  condone  such  grave 
wastes  In  human  resources,  as  the  jam- 
ir.liig  of  rural  A.-nerican*  into  the  large  met- 
ropolitan centers  only  to  have  them  cause 
even  more  serious  and  costly  problems  of 
trafllc  congestion,  air  and  water  pollution. 
Increased  criminal  activity,  worsened  race' 
relations  and  swollen  welfare  roles? 

It  has  been  said  that  "land  without  peo- 
ple la  a  wilderness  and  people  without  land 
Is  a  mob  ••  Surely  there  Is  a  better  way  than 
creating  wilderness  out  of  our  once  fertile 
flelda  and  making  mobs  out  of  our  displaced 
citizens  Surely  this  country  must  have  some- 
thing better  to  offer  our  citizens,  both  farm 
iind  city,  than  the  prospect  of  more  of  the 
same. 

I  say  to  you,  my  city  friends,  the  better 
way  lies  with  the  quality  of  rural  life  Our 
own  noble  Alabama  farm  folk  are  Just  like 
people  ever>-where-  they  would  rather  live 
in  the  fresh  air.  on  their  own  soil,  enjoying 
the  gifts  of  Ood  and  natixre.  provided  they 
cotUd  once  again  expect  the  economic  op- 
portunity to  provide  theU  families  with  the 
quality  of  life  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  citi- 
zens In  the  suburbs. 

Quality  rural  life  begins  with  economic 
opportunity  A  day's  pay  for  a  days  work 
Automobiles  and  the  gas  they  bum,  televi- 
sion sets  and  the  electric  power  they  con- 
sume, health  care  with  Its  medical  bills,  all 
cost  the  rural  American  Just  as  much  as  his 
city  cousins 

Tet  most  urban  workers  have  higher  re- 
turns per  hour  of  labor  than  most  rxiral 
workers  And,  almost  all  urban  workers  en- 
Joy  greater  purchasing  power  per  hour  of 
labor  than  do  their  brothers  who  dUlgenUy 
till  the  sou  to  produce  the  food  and  flber  so 
vlUl  to  the  well  beUig.  let  alone  the  safety 
and  security  of  this  great  country. 

Now,  please  don't  misunderstand  me,  I 
am  happy  to  see  my  urban  friends  receive 
good  pay.  If  for  no  other  rea.son.  simply  so 
they  can  buy  more  of  what  we  farmers  grow. 
But  my  point  U  that  quaUty  rural  life,  equal 
quality,  la  necessary  to  save  our  country  from 
the  wilderness  of  rural  depopulation  and  the 
mobs  of  urban  overpopulation 

While  rural  population  has  declined  so 
markedly  in  recent  years,  the  actual  farm 
population  has  declined  even  more  critically. 
During  the  dec*de  from  1980  to  1970  when 
urban  population  swelled  by  19  per  cent 
rural  population  fell  off  4  per  cent,  and  ac- 
tual farm  population  dropped  a  whopping  38 
per  cent.  Here  In  Alabama  studies  by  Senate 
agriculture  economlsu  reveal  that  this  state's 
toUl  farms  have  dropped  to  an  all  time  hU- 
torlc  low  of  only  78,000  working  farms  In 
1973.  This  compares  to  approximately  260,- 
000  Alabama  farms  scarcely  more  than  30 
years  ago— an  average  loss  of  6.000  farms  per 
year  for  over  three  decades.  Just  over  twenty 
years  ago.  Alabama  planted  more  than  two 
million  acres  to  cotton— this  year  we  will 
harvest  less  than  one-half  million  acres  of 
cotton,  a  78%  reduction  since  1949 

Certainly,  it  doeen't  take  a  professionally 
trained  economist  to  look  at  these  figures 
and  determine  why  your  wives  should  Indeed 
be  c«moemed  over  the  prtt^  of  meat  and 
groceries  Ix>iklng  ahead  J^jat  a  few  years 
further  with  this  continuing  trend,  they  can 
ton**  something  much  more  serlotis  than 
even  high  prices  with  which  to  oonoern 
themselves— the    prospect    of    no    meat,    not 
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enough  groceries  at  any  price.  The  prospect 
ol  nobody  left  on  the  farms  to  produce  the 
Sundance  of  food  and  flber  which  this 
country  and  its  people  have  come  to  take  for 
granted. 

Commodity  prices  In  recent  months  have 
Indeed  skyrocketed  in  the  world's  futiu^s  ex- 
cimnges.  New  York  cotton,  (^ilcago  soy  beans, 
Tokyo  beef  and  Bussian  wheat  prices  have 
ail  set  record  levels  this  year — won't  that 
make  the  faruiers  prosperous  you  ask.  won't 
that  atop  the  attrition  of  our  farms?  Surely 
prosperous  farmers  dont  abandon  their  land 
you  say,  and  to  that  extent,  you  are  correct. 
The  facts  are  that  across  the  board  Infla- 
tion unbridled  by  sensible  public  policies,  an 
unprecedented  world  demand  tot  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  oaeat,  coupled  with  a  long-time 
public  policy  of  Imposed  deferred  malntaln- 
ance  on  oiu-  farms  caused  by  sustained  low 
farm  prices  has  brought  us  for  the  flrst  time 
In  this  generation  to  the  brink  of  food  short- 
ages. 

it  Is  true,  food  prices  resulting  from  these 
factors  have  gone  up,  mouth  by  mointh,  day 
by  day  and  every  family — city  and  farm 
alike — feels  the  impact  on  the  pocketbook. 
And  even  though  everything  else  has  gone  up 
too,  a  clamor  has  arisen,  making  out  the 
farmer  as  the  vUlaln  solely  responsible  for 
rising  food  costs 

As  responsible  citizens,  I  am  s'ure  that  you 
here  today  have  no  desire  to  engage  In  the 
luxury  of  wantonly  blaming  any  particular 
segment  of  our  economy  for  our  problems  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others 

Rather  I  know  that  you  feel  as  I  do,  that 
thoughtful  farmers.  buMnesa  and  profes- 
sional people,  our  public  servants,  everyone 
that  Is  truly  concerned  must  work  together 
to  seek,  to  find  a  remedy. 

All  of  us  here  I  am  sure  recognize  that  It  is 
In  the  total  national  Interest  to  evolve  pub- 
lic policies  for  agriculture  that  will  continue 
to  assure  this  nation  an  abundance  of  food 
and  flber  and  to  prevent  the  grave  national 
risk  of  potential  shortages  such  aa  we  have 
recently  faced  But  to  do  this,  we  must  aban- 
don some  of  the  false  gospels  of  the  past 
which  have  forced  our  farmers  Into  a  con- 
tinuous pasture  of  deferred  malntamance 
because  of  economle  strictures  that  have  also 
caused  agriculture's  humsin  reeourcea  to  so 
rapidly  disappear. 

The  archaic  policies  of  enforced  poverty 
that  have  prevailed  by  the  coupling  of  un- 
reallstlcally  low  price  supports  with  burden- 
some surpluses  for  so  long  that  we  have  over- 
depleted  our  agricultural  plant  must  be 
abandoned 

We  must,  this  country  must,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  be  the  best-fed  for  the  least-cost 
naUon  In  the  world,  adopt  long-range  public 
policy  that  Is  keyed  to  demand,  assures  stable 
production,  and  provides  sustained  adequate 
Income  for  the  farmer  who  Is  prudent  with 
his  Investment,  energetic  with  his  labors  and 
productive  with  his  resources. 

A  prosperous  agrlcultiu-e  Is  necessary  for 
the  Quality  of  Rural  Life  which  Is  the  onlv 
answer  to  alleviste  the  conditions  of  the 
past  which  we  have  mentioned. 

Now,  In  the  remaining  time  let's  think 
about  some  of  the  fascinating  things  which 
the  future  can  hold  and  stme  of  the  really 
great  things  agriculture  can  do  for  this 
country. 

This  country,  with  Its  agricultural  plant 
properly  functlonliag.  can  produce  enough 
wheat  to  feed  us  all  and  enough  more  to 
export  twice  that  much  We  can  grow  enough 
soy  beans  for  all  our  needs  and  still  sell  an 
equal  amount  abroad  We  .-an  pick  all  the 
cotton  our  domestic  mUls  choose  to  spin 
and  still  earn  a  blUK.n  dollars  from  overseas 
sales  If  we  wotUd  but  reestablish  our  depend- 
able supplier  reputation  Half  oiu  t)eef  hides 
are  available  for  overseas  markets  We  can 
grow  three  times  as  much  rice  as  we  nor- 
mally eat. 
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And,  we  can  do  all  of  this  with  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  our  people  whDe  it  takes  more 
than  one-third  of  the  population  of  Russia 
to  produce  a  scant  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
for  Its  domestic  cousumption. 

Agriculture  u  tnUy  tbis  nation's  latgest 
Industry  and  is  America's  largest  dollar 
earner  abroad  with  farm  crop  exports  now 
representing  more  than  30%  of  all  U.S. 
exports 

Indeed  agriculture  has  become  the  bright- 
est spot  In  our  InUmatlonal  trade  picture; 
It  contributed  a  surplus  of  $6.8  billion  to 
the  nation's  trade  balance  last  year — a  time 
when  non-agricultural  trade  was  running  in 
the  hole  by  more  than  «9  billion. 

Too  few  people  seem  to  tmderstand  that 
thla  surplus — this  favorable  balance  of 
trade — Is  the  key  to  the  abUlty  to  buy 
freely  on  the  world  market.  If  we  expect  to 
continue  to  buy  In  the  world  market  we  must 
sooner  or  later  sell  as  much  as  we  buy.  Now 
only  agriculture  In  our  economy  has  the 
ability  to  make  that  contribution. 

Farm  crop  exports  last  year  were  enough 
to  pay  for  all  our  coffee,  tea.  rubber,  bananas 
and  all  other  agricultural  Imports  and  still 
leave  us  with  M  5  billion  m  purchasing  power 
abroad  left  over  This  was  enough  to  offset 
the  two-bUllon  dollar  oil  import  deficit  with 
$3.5  blUlon  more  to  apply  to  the  cost  of  im- 
ported electronics  and  automobiles. 

Scientists  so  desperately  concerned  with 
the  energy  crisis  (destined  to  be  a  part  of 
our  lives  for  years  to  come)  have  determined 
that  because  the  chief  source  of  energy  used 
In  the  production  of  cotton  comes  from  the 
radiant  sun,  the  nourishing  earth  and  the 
refreshing  rains  that  cotton  production  con- 
sumes only  one-tenth  as  much  commercial 
energy  aa  does  synthetic  flber  production. 

The  Japanese  who  have  the  reverse  prob- 
lem of  this  country's  stuplus  deficit  are  con- 
tinually searching  for  ways  to  spend  or  in- 
vest the  enormous  accumulation  of  dollars 
which  they  have  earned  from  the  sale  of 
their  goods  to  America.  This  has  resulted  In 
many  changes  m  their  habits  and  customs, 
Including  a  tremendous  stimulation  In  their 
appetite  for  beef  which  costs  ten  times  as 
much  In  Tokyo  as  it  does  In  Birmingham. 

Their  Ingenious  way  of  satisfying  this  ap- 
petite includes  buving  oiu-  beef  carcases  on 
the  west  coast,  having  them  boned  out  and 
the  beef  air  freighted  to  Japan  Air  ship- 
ment Is  economical  because  the  depres- 
surized  freight  compartments  of  their  big 
Jets  are  naturally  refrtgerated  by  high  al- 
titude temperatures  As  they  gradually  relax 
their  own  beef  import  restrlctlona.  the  ori- 
ental appetite  for  U.S.  beef  promises  to  grow 
Into  a  fantastic   market 

Contract  selling,  which  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  m  the  news  media  this  year 
due  to  conflicts  arising  from  the  phenomena! 
increase  in  prices  after  the  spring  cotton 
contracte  were  made  between  the  farmers 
and  the  mills  has  not  always  been  available 
to  our  growers  Properly  handled  between  re- 
sponsible growers  and  reputable  spinners, 
this  marketing  tool  provides  an  Innovation 
which  could  have  lasting  benefits  for  the 
cotton  industry.  It  should  afford  the  mills 
the  expectancy  of  a  dependable  supply  of 
cotton  and  It  should  provide  the  farmer 
with  an  opportunity  to  select  with  Increased 
latitude  that  time  of  the  year  to  fix  his 
price  which  he  deems  to  be  most  favorable 
to  him  Heretofore,  he  has  ofttimes  had  to 
pick  his  cotton,  then  go.  hat-ln-hand,  to 
the  buyer  during  the  rush  of  the  harvest 
season  and  ask  how  much   will  you  give' 

Hopefully,  you  will  agree  that  farmers  de- 
serve the  right  Just  the  same  as  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  to  become  price-mak- 
ers Instead  of  being   merely  price- takers 

We  have  all  noticed  the  extremely  high 
prices  quoted  on  the  various  conunodlty  ex- 
changes for  certam  crops  this  year.  Btjt  do 
we  all  realize  that  only  farm  prices,  U  they 
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go  up  then  they  always  come  down.  Ootton 
went  up  to  over  90  cents  per  pound  Oien 
It  went  down  to  CO  cents  p>er  pound  Fifty 
years  ago,  in  the  1920'8,  cotton  was  40c  a 
pound  Thirty  years  later  In  the  early  1950'8, 
it  reached  that  level  again  but  in  recent 
years  cotton  prices  have  been  so  disastrously 
low  that  farmers  were  easy  picking  for 
the  contractors  who  offered  30c  this  spring. 
So,  most  Alabama  cotton  growers  will  not 
benefit  from  the  temporary  high  prices  of 
1973  Soy  beans  went  up  to  $10,00  per  bushel 
earlier  this  year;  now  as  we  gather  our  beans, 
they  are  bringing  $5.00  per  hushe! 

This  Is  the  nature  of  farm  crop  prices.  But 
not  the  farmers  costs.  His  tractor  prices  go 
up  In  cost  to  him,  but  they  never  go  down 
We  have  a  small  farm  equipment  dealership 
which  I  baTt  been  mvolved  »-ith  /or  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  now.  NK'^r  during 
that  entire  time  has  the  price  of  a  tractor 
or  a  piece  of  eqtUpment  gone  down.  A  cotton 
picker  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  selling 
for  $7,500  Is  now  more  than  $30  000.  The  cost 
of  taxes,  electricity,  labor,  fuel,  fertilizer, 
chemicals  and  all  the  other  inputs  which  the 
farmer  must  buy  from  others  to  make  his 
crops  goes  up  and  up  but  never  comes  down 

But  one  thing  he  knows  for  stu*.  if  cattle 
go  up.  they  vrtU  certainly  come  down;  if  cot- 
ton goes  up  It  will  sureiy  come  down.  It  al- 
ways has  Por  the  farmer,  the  law  of  gravity 
works  o.ily  on  the  crops  he  sells,  but  never 
on  the  supplies  he  buys. 

This  defiance  of  that  law  with  the  ac- 
companying ever  increasing  input  costs  finds 
our  farmers  and  rural  businesses  with  an 
InsatUble  need  for  additional  capital 

Recognizing  this  need  and  understanding 
the  unavailability  of  capital  in  the  rural 
areas,  Oongreas  passed  the  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972.  As  Carl  mentioned, 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  Senator  Tal- 
madge's  advisory  task  force  seeking  ways 
to    Implement    this   legislation. 

As  with  many  other  innovative  measures, 
the  problem  arose  as  how  best  such  a  pro- 
gram could  be  effected  without  being  struc- 
tured so  as  to  become  too  complicated  for 
the  local  banJier  to  administer  and  for  the 
local  borrower  to  understand.  Hopefully  this 
obstacle  has  been  overcome.  If  the  admln- 
latratlon  should  at  some  future  date  see 
fit  to  release  the  funds  which  have  been 
congresslonally  appropriated  but  administra- 
tively Impounded,  the  necessary  seed  money 
wUl  then  inaugurate  a  program  that  will 
bring  the  capital  starved  rural  borrower* 
and  the  capital  rich  money  markets  together 
on  a  basis  that  should  be  equitable  for  both 

In  closing,  I  ask  you  too  keep  In  mmd 
that  farm  programs  In  the  past,  though 
usually  thought  of  as  methods  to  increase 
farm  mcome.  have  actually  been  as  much  or 
more  a  system  that  has  resulted  in  cheap 
food  for  American  consumers.  Without  price 
supports  there  would  have  been  Inadequate 
production  and  without  production  controls 
there  could  have  been  unnianageable  stu'- 
plusee. 

If  this  nation  Is  to  continue  to  be  the  best 
fed  and  best  clothed,  and  if  our  people  are 
to  continue  to  spend  less  of  their  net  take- 
home  pay  for  food  and  fiber  than  any  nation 
In  the  world  ever  In  history;  then  certainly, 
the  power  of  public  policy  must  be  used  to 
stistaln  the  Independent  farmer  In  our  econ- 
omy which  Is  otherwise  so  strongly  or- 
ganized Ours  la  an  economy  in  which  almost 
all  other  production  la  planned,  where  most 
marketings  are  regulated,  and  where  prtcw 
are  administered  and  most  other  profits  are 
by  flat  added  on  to  the  cost  of  production 
The  ten  million  people  on  the  two  mmion 
Individually  owned  farms  rerrtsOnlng  in  this 
country  have  no  way  to  Independently  plan 
for  the  national  production  needed,  no  way 
to  regulate  their  markets,  or  to  administer 
their    prices    and    consequently    no    farmer 


»cung  aloae  txM*  tbe  c*p»bUlt7  of  ftddln^ 
a  profit  to  hta  coat  of  productloa. 

Hopefully.  I  b*v«  helped  you  to  under- 
stand why  Ai*b&mA  Is  looeiBg  5.000  f&rniA 
tkixd  tene  oX  UMusands  of  our  rural  cltlzena 
ei^cn  ye*r- 

ESectiog  a  remedy  la  a  problem  vortliy  of 
U\»   attention   of   us  all 

It  bas  been  a  pleasure  to  be  vltb  you  and 
see  so  many  old  friends,  to  maet  new  ones 
and  I  applaud  all  KlwaxUans  for  ytjur  intereet 
la    tbe    cbaUeo^ee    facing    agriculture. 


MARTHA  aRIFFTTHS— "DOES  ANY- 
BODY CARE  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE 
CLA38? 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF     ("EJ<  NSYLV»N».» 

i:*  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  Sovember  26.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tltJe  I  of  the  Hementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1973.  children  from  sec- 
tions of  the  country  labeled  "poverty 
Areas  ■  are  receiving  the  beneflts  of  spe- 
cial educational  programs  and  projects 
while  those  children  from  low-Income 
families  not  residing  In  these  areas  are 
deprived  of  such  benefits. 

Because  this  law  seems  grossly  unjust 
and  in  need  of  revision,  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  has  adopted  a 
resolution  In  favor  of  amending  title  I 
to  mclude  other  low-income  areas  in 
addition  to  the  present  designated  pov- 
erty areas. 

I  enter  Into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on 
November  1.1973. 

Tbe  resolution  follows: 

RaooLcmoM  No.  231 

Memorializing  the  Congreea  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  approved  June 
M.  1973.  to  include  other  areas  In  addition 
to  the  poverty  areas  as  designated  under 
Title  I  which  deprive,  limit  or  deny  educa- 
tional benefits  to  thoae  school  children  not 
included  in  the  poverty  area  designation. 

Whereas.  There  are  families  of  low  income 
levels  living  In  areas  not  de«lgnated  as  pov- 
erty area  residents  whose  children  are  being 
deprived  of  the  special  education  programs 
avaUable  only  under  Title  I:   and 

Whereas.  The  children  now  being  bused 
from  deelgnaMd  porerty  are*  schools  to 
schools  outside  their  area  are  being  deprived 
of  the  special  educational  programs  provided 
under  Title  r.  and 

Whereas.  Schools  declared  Ineligible  for 
Title  I  funds  are  now  depriving  many  school 
chUdren  of  the  benefits  of  the  special  proj- 
ects and  programs;  therefore 

Resolved.  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  That  we  hereby  memorialire 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  approved  June  28.  1973.  to  in- 
clude other  areas  In  addition  to  the  desig- 
nated poverty  areas  so  that  Title  I  programs 
and  projects  are  not  denied  those  school 
children  not  included  In  the  designated 
areas  under  tbe  Act. 

R*solv*d.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
oJucioo  be  forwarded  to  tbe  Speaker  of  the 
House.  President  p>ro-tem  of  tbe  Senate,  and 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  th*  House 
of  Representatives  representing  Philadelphia 
In  tbe  CoDgreaa  of  the  United  Stataa. 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKl 

r   '^i  lis    IS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  H£i'aKSENTATIVEa 

Monday.  Soi^ember  26.  1973 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKl  Mr  Speaker, 
recently,  an  article  was  b.-oujtht  to  my 
attention  that  I  believe  captures  much 
of  the  true  spirit  of  one  of  our  most  able 
Members.  It  appeared  2  weeks  ago  In  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  and  it  concerns  the  so- 
cial philosophy  of  our  ooUeague  from 
Mlchtifia  17th  DUtrict.  MaaTita  Gair- 
rmcB. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  along- 
side her  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  the  past  9  years  Thus.  I 
have  not  only  beneflted  from  her  exten- 
sive InslKht  uito  economic  problems  but 
also  have  been  conUnually  amased  at  her 
ability  to  consistently  find  the  heart  of 
any  legislative  Issue. 

Since  I  know  that  this  article  will  be 
of  considerable  Interest  to  ail  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  I  would  Jke  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  Rccokd  at  this  point: 
Doss  Antokc  Caxa  Aboot  tkx  Mn>ot.K  Cums^ 
(By  Alan  D  Haas) 

Our  federal  system  of  benefits  provides  a 
multiplicity  of  subsidies  for  the  poor  and  a 
variety  oX  incofna  tax  breaks  to  the  rich,  but 
tbe  buUt  of  middle-class  American* — those 
earning  •10.000  to  •2fi.000 — get  little.  If  any, 
balp  from  Waahingtou.  D.C..  according  to 
Bap.  Martha  W.  OrUfiths.  D-Uich..  a  veteran 
of  Qcrly  20  years  In  Congress. 

"Even  worse,"  claims  Mrs.  Orlfllths,  "these 
middle- Income  earners  are  paying  tbe  super- 
lion's  share  of  the  nation's  taxes.  In  these 
inflationary  times,  tbe  famUy  in  the  middle 
Is  tbe  victim  of  staggering  inoome  inequities 
fomenting  Justifiable  outrage  and  discon- 
tent." 

The  Michigan  congresswoman  Is  chairman 
of  tbe  Joint  Senate-House  Plsc&l  Policy  sub- 
oommlttee  which  Is  studying  the  problem 
and  looking  for  ways  to  ease  the  burden  on 
middle-class  wage  earners.  "We  are  danger- 
ously close  to  a  political  revolution  in  Amer- 
ica," Mrs.  OrUnths  says.  In  a  voice  charged 
with  anger,  "unless  we  can  provide  suitable 
remedies  that  wUl  enable  the  backbone 
American — factofy  worker,  white  collar  per- 
son or  professional — to  pay  his  bills,  retain 
adequate  purchasing  power  and  avoid  exces- 
sive debts." 

A  massive  study  by  Mrs.  Orlfllths'  sui)com- 
mlttee  documents  the  morass  Into  which 
weU-lnteuUoned  bureaucrau  and  legislators 
have  led  us  by  planning  social  programs  on 
a  piecemeal  basis.  "At  the  present  time."  the 
congresswoman  observes,  "we  have  10  legis- 
lative committees  and  U  exacutlve  depart- 
ments running  entrenched  social  programs 
without  anyone  capable  of  seeing  the  over- 
all picture.  What  we  really  need  Is  a  central 
federal  computer  that  could  analyse  and 
evaluate  each  new  program  as  to  how  It  af- 
fects every  economic  or  sooial  grouping  in 
the  country." 

The  myth  that  there  exlsta  in  America  a 
broad,  comfortable  middle  class  of  two-car 
families,  with  color  TV  and  luxurious  subur- 
ban homes  does  not  hold  up.  Only  30  per  cent 
of  U.S.  famUiss  own  a  second  car,  and  many 
have  none.  The  median  value  of  a  single- 
family,  owner  occupied  hoove  In  this  country 
U  around  •17,000.  The  House  Banking  Com- 
mltt««  rvosntiy  estimated   that   half  of   aU 
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American     households    could    not    afford    a 
mortgage  on  even  a  WO.OOO  home. 

"Federal  studies  have  shown  that  many 
American  families  make  It  Into  the  |10  OOf 
and  cn-er  Income  bracket  only  when  the  wL'* 
works,  and  the  husband  may  be  moonlight- 
ing on  a  second  Job  as  we:l  Two  of  every  three 
families  In  the  110,000  to  •lO.OOO  category 
require  a  minimum  of  two  breadwinners  ■' 
says  Mrs  Orlfflths  "We  cannot  continue  to 
logically  press  for  Jiurtlce  for  mtnoTlty  groups 
In  this  nation  unless  we  at  the  same  time 
pronde  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  among  an  segments  of  the  pomila- 
tlon  •• 

The  economic  crunch  operates  tn  many 
wBv-s  and  almost  all  of  them  put  both  ends 
of  the  flnanctal  scale  against  the  middle 
Here's  a  sampling  of  Inequttlee  that  Mrs 
Orlfflths  decries 

Taxes  A  mythical  urban  families  of  four 
with  a  salary  Income  of  (10  971  pays  about 
•  1  800  in  taxes  and  Social  Security  paymenta, 
leaviiijf  it  with  a  dl»p<jsable  Income  of  ap- 
proximately •»  '.71  to  co»er  food,  housing, 
medical  bills,  transportation,  clothing  insur- 
anc*',  etc  Considering  aU  the  benefits  avail- 
able the  average  nrtoan  famUy  of  four- -with 
nobody  ►mplo^^d — corner  cut  about  two- 
thtrds  as  well  flnan<3l»HT  "Hie  dto-lnoentlvv 
to  work  under  -.heee  conditions  Is  very  re«: 
The  DB  tax  stru -tvire  \:i  effect,  penalizes 
the  working  stiff  and  rewards  Idleriess."  Mrs 
Orlfflths  laments 

pruAUzxp  ro«   maruack 

Working  wives  are  aJan  discriminated 
against  by  tax  laws  A  woamu  earning  »14.000 
married  to  a  man  with  the  same  Income  wUl 
owe  an  extra  •084  annually  in  federal  Income 
tax  for  tbe  privilege  of  being  husband  and 
wife. 

"I  know  of  at  least  one  couple  Ui  my  own 
constituency  who  got  divorced  and  now  live 
together,  thereby  saving  •1.000  In  taxes,"  Mr* 
Orlffltiis  said. 

When  each  spouae  earns  HO.OOO.  the  tax 
equals  that  of  a  family  In  which  the  one 
working  spouae  earns  •20,000  But  the  two- 
earner  family  has  less  taxpaylng  aljUlty  be- 
cause It  lacks  the  value  of  the  nonempioyed 
wife's  untaxed  labor  In  the  home 

"Any  tax  reform  worthy  of  the  name  would 
hai-e  to  Include  the  closing  of  some  of  the 
•22  billion  In  loopholes  for  the  wealthy.  But 
unless  the  wealthy  suddenly  acquire  less 
clout  tn  the  nation's  capital  or  the  middle 
class  adds  some,  this  Is  a  doubtful  prospect.'" 

Health  Care.  "At  the  present  time,  middle- 
class  persons  are  paying  (throi;gh  taxes)  for 
better  health  care  for  the  poor  than  they 
can  afford  for  ihemaelvee  Our  subcommit- 
tee found  a  situation  in  New  Jersey  where  a 
mother  with  three  chllrdsn  went  on  welfare, 
then  found  a  Job  paying  •800  a  month  How- 
ever, she  was  stlU  entitled  under  New  Jersey 
law  to  (19  worth  of  welfare  assistance  each 
month,  which  also  meant  that  she  was 
eligible  for  Medicaid  for  her  family,  as  well 
as  free  milk,  school  lui.ches,  subsidized 
housing  and  other  berietlts   " 

NATIONAL    HKALTU    INStJBANCX 

The  congresswoman  has  Introduced  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plan  mea.'rure  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  one  that  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy 
Is  pushing  In  the  Senate  "The  only  answer 
to  the  present  medical  care  Inequities  Is 
to  treat  everyone  equally  and  to  provide 
total  health  Insurance  for  all,  refiardlesB  of 
one's  ability  to  pay,"  she  says 

Housing  "Present  housing  reer>ilatlons  ar« 
particularly  discriminatory  lipainst  wom- 
en— regardless  of  their  flnancta:  re- 
sources—simply because  they  are  members 
of  the  fair  sex  I  have  received  many  com- 
plaints from  women  around  the  country, 
divorced  arul  widowed  ladles  particularly. 
often  with  more  than  adequate  resources, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  purchase  homes 
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simply  because  the  PHA  wont  guarantee  a 
mortgage  for  them.  I  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  housing  legisla- 
tion to  bar  this  kind  of  sex  discrimination 
and  I  am  hopeful  of  passage  In  this  session 
of  the  legislature." 

Day  Care.  "Poor  and  low  income  families 
qualify  for  free  federally  subsidized  day  care 
and  their  chUdren  have  first  call  on  the 
available  facilities.  Middle-class  families  can 
deduct  modest  amounts  for  day  care  ex- 
penses If  they  Itemize  their  deductions.  For 
instance,  a  famUy  with  a  HO, 000  Income  and 
one  chUd  can  take  a  (95  deduction  If  It 
spends  »600  per  annum  on  day  care  facil- 
ities. At  the  918.000  level,  day  care  deduc- 
tions start  to  be  phased  out  and  at  the 
•25.000  level,  there  Is  no  deduction  per- 
mitted at  aU." 

Social  Security.  "Many  middle-income 
workers  actually  gain  little  or  nothing 
from  the  years  they  and  their  employers 
contributed  to  Social  Security.  In  Michigan. 
a  man  who  has  contributed  all  his  working 
life  Is  entitled  to  minimum  benefits  of  •aso 
per  month  for  himself  and  his  wife,  plus  832 
a  month  under  the  welfare  program  for  the 
aged  poor.  A  man  who  never  contributed  a 
dime  to  Social  Security  can  collect  a  full 
welfare  check  of  8282,  the  same  total 
amount.  Thus,  the  Social  Security  contrib- 
utor has  nothing  extra  to  show  for  long 
years  of  paying  ever-higher  payroll  taxes." 

Unemployment  Insurance.  "In  Minnesota, 
an  unemployed  worker  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  can  receive  a  maximum  of  t211  per 
month  In  unemployment  insurance.  However, 
If  such  a  worker  were  not  eligible  for  these 
funds,  he  could  draw  •sao  per  month  under 
the  aid  to  dep>cndent  children  program.  Once 
again,  the  wage  earner  comes  out  the  loser 
when  contrasted  with  the  poor  or  out-of- 
work. 
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vulnerable.  In  America  we  \lrtually  worship 
fairness,  but  too  often  we  have  not  been  fair 
to  our  most  deserving  citizens."  declares  Mrs 
Orlfflths. 
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PABT-TIMX    WOBK    DISCOUKACED 

""Additionally,  unemployed  persons  In  a 
number  of  states  are  discouraged  from  taking 
part-time  Jobs  because  their  earnings  are 
deducted  from  their  benefits,  and  after  taxes 
and  work  expenses  they  could  be  worse  off 
financially  from  having  worked  part  time. 
Since  higher  unemployment  benefits  for 
those  In  need  could  only  come  from  higher 
tax  revenues,  there  appears  to  be  little  UkeU- 
hood  that  this  Inequity  will  be  corrected  any 
time  soon."  Mrs.  Orlfflths  concludes. 

Scholarships  and  Student  Lotins.  "Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  staUstlc,  62  per  cent  of  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  •14.000  to  «18,000  have 
been  unable  to  save  a  dime  towards  sending 
their  kids  to  college.  With  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education  now  estimated  at  «.'2.000  to 
120.000.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  middle  class 
Is  Just  as  disadvantaged  In  this  area  as  the 
poor."' 

Retirement  Pensions,  "For  the  middle-class 
worker,  up  in  years  and   facing  retirement, 
the  final  and  best  hope  for  fiscal  Independ- 
ence Is  his  pension.  Once  again  he  finds  the 
federal    establishment    has    failed    to    ade- 
quately protect  his  rights.  In  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  camels  back,  tens  of  thousands 
of  corporate  employes  have  discovered  that 
the  pension  they  counted  on  is  not  there. 
Perhaps  he  or  she  Is  fired  a  week  or  a  year 
before   completing   eUglblllty.    Or   the   com- 
pany he  worked  for  ^or  20  or  30  years  has 
gone   bust.   Or  the  pension   fund   Itself  was 
mismanaged  and  his  payments  reduced.  Some 
W.^iahlngton  legislators  have  been  aware  for 
years  that  private  pension  funds  require  fed- 
eral minimum  standards  to  protect  workers, 
but  reform  has  been  held  back  p)artlally  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  matter.  Now, 
at  last,  after  more  than  three  years  of  com- 
mittee work,  Congress  appears  to  be  moving 
towards  passage  of  an  adequate  private  pen- 
sion bUl. 

""Legislators  like  myself,  military  men,  and 

the  like  all   have   generous  pension  plans, 

which  cannot  suffer  default  due  to  federal 

guarantees    But  the  private  citizen  Is  stUl 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thomas  Bums  of  WMCB  of  Michigan 
City.  Ind.,  recently  published  a  most  in- 
teresting article  in  Broadcast  Manage- 
ment magazine  entitled  "How  We  Staked 
Out  Our  FM  Audience." 

Mr.  Burns  describes  the  rapid  growth 
in  recent  years  in  FM  programing  na- 
tionwide and  especially  the  experience 
of  WMCB-FM  in  Michigan  City.  Ind. 

Mr.  Bums'  article  is  most  Interesting 
reading  for  anyone  interested  in  radio 
programing  and  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

How  We  Staked  Out  Oxtr  PM 

AlTDIENCE 

(By  "Thomas  Bums) 
FM  radio  in  recent  years  has  emerged  as  a 
major  medium.  Many  say  It  wUl  surpass  AM 
radio  In  audience  reached  and  revenue  gen- 
erated during  this  decade  In  some  major 
markets.  FM  stations  have  overtaken  AM  In 
audience  rating.  In  Michigan  City,  Indiana, 
where  the  writer  operates  WMCB  (FM).  our 
billings  have  nearly  quadrupled  since  1969. 
Although  commercial  FM  began  31  years 
ago.  It  U  only  recently  that  marketing  con- 
cepts have  been  applied  to  selling  PM  In  this 
paper,  I  will  describe  marketing  channels  for 
smaller-market  PM  sUtlons.  Since  we  are 
seUlng  a  non-tangible  service,  not  a  physical 
product,  It  Is  necessary  to  describe  the  en- 
tire marketing  program  and  relate  the  chan- 
nels to  the  other  elements  of  marketing.  In 
addition,  two  separate,  but  sometimes  over- 
lapping, channels  must  be  considered:  audi- 
ence channels  and  advertiser  channels. 

Until  about  1966.  PM  was  a  dormant  me- 
dium. Its  growth  was  halted  during  World 
War  II.  and  In  the  post-war  period  It  was  by- 
passed for  development  of  television.  In  the 
early  19508,  an  engineer  at  WDWS,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  forgot  to  turn  on  the  FM 
that  duplicated  AM  programming.  Hours 
passed  before  a  listener  called  to  Inquire  why 
the  FM  station  was  not  broadcasting  The  few 
Independently-opyerated  FM  stations  often 
sold  time  In  blocks  of  15  minutes  to  an  hour 
at  very  low  rates  to  anyone  they  could  get  to 
buy  It.  FM  receiver  ownership  was  very  low 
and  programming,  when  not  a  duplication  of 
AM,  was  the  lowest-cost  material  avaUable. 
There  were  no  systematic  efforts  to  market 
PM  .  .  .  and  no  one  cared. 

But  slowly  In  the  1950s  a  demand  began 
for  program  material  for  hl-fl  and  later 
stereo  systems.  Discs  and  tapes  were  expen- 
sive, and  an  alternate,  Inexpensive  source  was 
needed.  As  a  result.  FM  tuners  were  added  to 
sound  systems,  and  Inexpensive  imported 
FM  table  radios  became  available. 

By  1966  a  second  generation  of  FM  stations 
came  on  the  air  to  meet  the  hl-fl  and  stereo 
needs.  The  same  year  survey  firms  began 
measuring  demographic  audience  structures, 
and  demographlcally-programmed  FM  sta- 
tions, such  as  WFMT.  Chicago,  began  show- 
ing up  In  these  surveys — although  with  lim- 
ited audiences  at  first.  The  reason  appeared 
to  be  that  hi-fi  and  stereo  enthusiasts  were 
very  specific  In  the  types  of  music  they  liked. 
and  listened  to  the  stations  which  came 
cloeoet  to  fulfilling  their  listening  tastes.  By 


comparison,  the  mass-market  AM  stauons 
with  somethlng-for -everyone  formats  did  not 
appeal  to  the  same  extent  to  specific  demo- 
graphic groups 

Today  more  receivers  are  sold  with  FM  than 
without.  And  consulting  firms  now  offer 
demographlcally-structured  syndicated  pro- 
gramming services  designed  to  reach  target 
audiences.  Some  have  been  quite  successful; 
Stereo  Radio  Productions  Ltd  .  for  example 
achieved  first  place  ratings  among  all  sta- 
tions, AM  and  FM,  in  Grand  Rapids  Michi- 
gan, with  WOOD-PM.  and  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida  with  WEAT-PM, 

In  these  cases,  and  in  Miami  and  Boe-on 
t<jo  I  where  PM  is  in  first  place.,  the  pro- 
grammer has  selected  a  specific  audience  and 
developed  and  broadened  It  to  exceed  any 
other  demographic  audiences  In  those  mar- 
kets. As  Kotler  points  out  In  Marketing 
Management,  a  smaller  competitor  should  at- 
tempt to  segment  the  market  rather  than 
to  compete  head-on  with  dominant  firms. 

As  the  programming  was  being  demo- 
graphlcally  developed,  it  could  be  sold  on  a 
demographic  basis  Recently  ABC  published 
a  survey  of  product  preferences  of  persons 
who  listened  to  stero  rock  on  FM.  The  study 
is  being  actively  used  by  ABC-FM  salesmen 
In  calling  on  clients  whose  product  types  have 
a  high  appeal  for  stereo  rock   listeners. 

In  describing  marketing  channels  of  small 
market  FM.  I  wUl  draw  upon  my  experiences 
In  Michigan  City  and  generalize  them  to  this 
class  of  station  Although  demographic  pro- 
gramming has  been  slower  in  being  applied 
1.';  smaller  markets.  I  believe  there  are  ad- 
vantages to  such  segmentation.  In  addition, 
it  Is  often  possible  to  redefine  and  expand 
a  smaller  market  geographically.  Thus  It  Is 
possible  to  create  a  new  service  for  a  new 
market. 

First  we  defined  the  geographic  market. 
Although  Michigan  City  has  been  tradi- 
tionally considered  an  Isolated  market,  a 
major  enclosed  shopping  mall  opened  sev- 
eral years  ago  near  two  converging  express- 
ways at  the  south  edge  of  the  city.  Between 
40  and  60 ''r  of  the  shoppers  were  found  to 
come  from  beyond  the  Michigan  City  limits. 
But  the  long  established  mass  media  in 
Michigan  City,  a  dally  newspaper  and  an  AM 
station,  continued  to  program  and  sell  pri- 
marily to  Michigan  City. 

WMCB-FM  reaches  most  of  northwest  In- 
diana and  southwest  Michigan.  There  are 
several  hundred  thousand  potential  listen- 
ers within  30  miles  of  Michigan  City,  who 
shop  both  In  Michigan  City  and  at  the  busi- 
nesses In  their  local  communities  Thus. 
we  decided  to  program  our  station  for  this 
regional  market  and  direct  our  sales  efforts  to 
advertisers  within  about  30  miles  of  Michi- 
gan city,  as  well  as  those  within  Michigan 
City.  (Tliirty  miles  is  a  marginal  limit  for 
sales  and  programming.)  Since  WMCB-FM 
w.-s  a  new  medium,  there  were  no  traditions 
to  alter.  We  could  provide  news,  weather, 
sports,  and  features  for  listeners  throughout 
the  area  without  offending  Michigan  City 
listeners. 

Second,  we  examined  the  census  flgurea 
and  found  there  was  a  large  potential  au- 
dience in  the  21-to-45  age  category.  Our 
surveys  Indicated  that  "WLa,  Chicago,  was 
dominant  among  teens,  a  number  of  back- 
ground music  FM  stations  were  splintering 
the  older  audience  for  FM,  and  the  Michigan 
City  AM  stations  reached  mostly  persons  over 
45.  Thus  we  structured  our  selection  of 
music  for  the  21-to-45  age  category  by  play- 
ing contemporary,  popular  music  and  di- 
rected our  regional  news,  weather  reports, 
sports  coverage,  and  features  to  persons  in 
that  age  category  We  also  discovered  that 
no  other  station.  AM  or  FM.  In  oxir  desired 
coverage  area  was  editorializing.  We  added 
that  feature. 

Prior  to  these  modifications  In  the  audi- 
ence marketing  channels,  the  station,  under 
previous  ownership,  had  been  one  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  FM  atAtloQj  bro«<lca«ttng  background 
moslc  to  thia  an*.  M&ny  of  Uieae  st«tlan4. 
broaidcastlcg  from  Chicago.  hAd  better  pro- 
grsmmlag  and  better  signals  throughout 
much  of  the  reglon&l  area  we  wanted  to 
serve.  Theae  facte  rulnforced  our  decision  to 
abandon  background  music.  Purther.  the 
background  music  listener  tends  to  listen  to 
the  station  with  the  fewest  commercials. 

While  we  were  developing  the  audleaoe 
markeUng  channels  directed  to  young  adult 
listeners  and  promoting  the  audience  on- 
tbe-alr  and  through  newspaper  ads.  we  were 
slmultaneoxisly  developing  advertiser  mar- 
keting channels. 

We  were  actively  calling  upon  clients 
within  30  miles  of  Michigan  Ctty  whoee 
products  or  services  would  have  strong  ap- 
peal to  young  adulu.  We  showed  them  how 
our  station  could  ail  advertising  needs. 

We  contacted  national  accounts  where 
there  was  some  logical  tle-ln  with  our  re- 
gional area  and  audience  age  We  worked 
through  local  dealers  or  distributors.  We 
avoided  a  shotgun  approach. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  added  a  national 
representative  and  have  Joined  a  group  of 
stations  m  Michigan  and  Indiana  who  sell 
advertising  jointly. 

Our  local  and  regional  sales  efforts  have 
been  quite  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  In- 
town  business,  about  a  third  of  our  business 
comes  from  advertisers  in  the  surrounding 
region.  We  have  gained  some  national  busi- 
ness, but  there  Is  stUl  a  great  deal  of  prej- 
udice against  FM  among  advertising  agen- 
cies. They  wUl  buy  with  a  strong  recom- 
mendation from  a  local  dealer  That  Is  the 
only  profitable  means  to  pursue  national 
agency  business  at  this  time.  One  day  agen- 
cies will  discover  FM.  and  It  wUl  suddenly 
become  the  "in"  thing.  (My  experience  with 
agency  people  Is  that  most  tend  to  follow  the 
herd.)  Our  efforts  through  our  national  rep- 
resentative and  the  group  of  stations  has 
produced  little  yet.  but  I  believe  there  is 
great  potential  there. 

During  the  time  we  have  been  pursuing 
our  defined  channels  we  have  been  gradually 
expanding  our  scope  of  programming  We 
have  softened  and  added  a  larger  variety  of 
contemporary  mus:c  and  mixed  in  lightly 
some  music  dating  t)ack  to  the  1950e.  In 
addition  our  news,  editorials,  sports  and 
weather  coverage  has  gained  response  from 
older  people,  too  We  have  developed  addi- 
tional regional  programs  such  as  beauty 
pageants  and  election  night  coverage  for 
both  Indiana  and  Michigan,  which  sold  eas- 
ily to  regional  advertisers 

When  we  began  In  1969.  WMOB-FM  had 
little  audience  an  PM  set  penetration  was 
about  70 '"c  of  homes  In  the  area  Our  pres- 
ent s\irvey8  show  we  are  the  donUnant  FM 
station  with  an  early  S0<-o  lead  in  lUtener 
preference  over  the  second  place  PM  station. 
which  broadcasts  background  music  PM  set 
penetration  has  climbed  to  about  90c,  As 
audience  loyalty  continues  to  develop  and 
set  penetration  nears  100'  .  I  believe  we  c»n 
further  broaden  our  audience  appe«kl  and  ad- 
vertising sales  We  also  plan  a  power  Increase, 
not  so  much  to  reach  farther,  but  to  Increase 
our  signal  level  In  the  areas  we  already  serve 
We  stimulated  audience  channels  through 
occasional  contests  such  as  one  In  which 
listeners  were  rewarded  for  identifying 
sounds  unique  to  this  area,  through  salut- 
ing on  the  air  a  different  local  person  daUy. 
through  on-the-alr  promotion,  call-in  pro- 
grams, newspaper  ads  and  mall  directed  to 
community  leaders. 

Advertising  channels  are  stimulated  with 
yearly  demographic  surveys  of  audience, 
documented  success  stories  In  letter  form 
from  advertisers,  news  releases  public  ap- 
pearances of  station  personnel  and  by  active 
participation  In  many  community  projects 
In  smaUer  markeu  that  have  a  number  of 
competing  radio  signals.  I  believe  segmenta- 
tion of  audience  Is  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  a 
larger  market.  Onlj  In  Isolated.  slngle-«ta- 
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lion  markets  can  a  station  be  all  things  to 
aOl  people.  Too.  I  believe  there  are  many 
markets  where  an  PM  station  operator  has 
an  opportunity  to  redefine  the  geographic 
llmiu  of  the  market  as  we  did  here.  PM 
signal  coverage  is  more  constant  than  is  AM 
coverage  and  Is  often  greater  If  a  broader 
area  than  the  local  olty  can  be  served,  and  if 
there  are  no  long-standing  ties  of  the  station 
to  the  central  city,  why  confine  the  service 
area?  In  addition  to  Michigan  City.  I  know 
of  stations  in  Aurora.  nUnols.  and  Traverse 
City,  Michigan,  which  have  successfully  pro- 
grammed and  sold  to  a  broadened  geographic 
market. 

In  this  story  I  have  discussed  the  market- 
ing channels,  audience  and  advertising  chan- 
nels, and  related  them  to  the  other  elements 
of  the  marketing  mix  Often  the  distinction 
Is  blurred  since  we  are  not  transporting  and 
distributing  a  product  or  service  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  We  have  no  Inventory  problems. 
unless  you  count  unsold  time;  we  have  no 
distributors  in  our  local  area.  unleM  you 
count  the  few  local  ad  agencies,  and  we  have 
no  dealer  network.  In  our  business  the  chan- 
nels become  an  Inseparable  part  of  the  whole. 
But  that  Is  what  makes  It  so  interesting,  and 
challenging 
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on  security  ol  the  flies,  protection  of  privacy, 
and  purging  of  outdated.  Inaccurate  or  ir- 
relevant Information  cannot  be  left  to  chance 
or  whim. 
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D.\NGERS   OF   LAW    ENFORCEMENT 
COMPUTER  BANKS 


HON    DON  EDWARDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TIX^BS 
Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  San  Jose  News.  No- 
vember 7,  pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  law  enforcement  computer  banks. 
As  you  may  know,  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  limit  the 
dissemination  of  arrest  records.  H.R.  187. 
but  as  the  editorial  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  have  Indicated,  we 
need  to  go  further  than  this  basic  pro- 
tection. My  Subcommittee  on  Clnl  Rights 
and  Constitutional  Rights,  will  be  look- 
ing Into  this  subject  In  greater  depth  to 
insure  Increased  protection  of  Individual, 
civil  liberties. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Pi.Acn»o  A  Rkw  oj»  D*ta  Banks 

There  have  been  several  unfortunate  In- 
cidents of  persons  being  arrested  and  held  In 
JaU  for  several  hours  because  of  Inaccurate 
Information  in  police  computer  files. 

Each  of  us  lives  Increasingly  with  the  fear 
of  how  outdated  or  Inaccurate  Information. 
centraUy  collected  In  vast  data  banks,  might 
adversely  affect  our  lives 

The  concern  is  not  misdirected  The  ques- 
tion Is  what  to  do  about  it.  Part  of  the  an- 
swer Is  to  carefxilly  regulate  what  type  of 
Information  may  be  gathered  about  American 
citizens,  to  severely  limit  unnecessary  dis- 
semination that  Invades  privacy — and  to  In- 
sist that  an  Individual  Is  not  hounded  by 
Inaccurate  or  outdated  Information. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  has 
recommended  that  law  enforcement  com- 
puter banks  periodically  be  pxirged  of  such 
daU  and  that  persons  cleared  of  wrongdoing 
b«  allowed  to  retrieve  their  polloa  records. 

A  similar  recommendation  was  made  earlier 
thU  year  by  California  Atty  Oen  Evelle 
Tounger. 

The  recommendations  merit  prompt  con- 
sideration, both  at  the  federal  and  state  level. 
Basic  clvU  liberties  are  involved.  Guidelines 


MAYBE  ENERGY  CRISIS  WILL 
TEACH  US  A  LESSON 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
hard-hitting,  sharp  editorial  carried  in 
the  Ullnots  Suburbanite  Economist  on 
November  14  on  the  subject  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  Is  well  worth  reading  by  all  of 
us. 

The  article  expressed  the  fact  that  the 
current  energy  crisis  could  be  handled 
more  effectively  and  It  makes  several 
very  practical  solutions  to  be  made  to 
curb  this  growing  national  problem. 
The  article  follows: 
Wnx  AM  Enibot  Calais  Txach  Us  thb 

Lesson? 
We   are   the  world's  only  nation  going  to 
the   poorbouse   riding    in   automobUes,    this 
country's  celebrated  cowboy  said  In  the  earlv 
1930b 

Will  Rogers'  puzzlement  would  have  turned 
Into  disbelief  In  more  recent  years  as  the 
country  with  "the  most"  has  been  agonizing 
through  a  host  of  similar  paradoxes 

We  have  been  the  world's  only  nation  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  highly  educated  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  whom  we  could  not 
employ;  the  world's  strongest  military  power 
but  we  were  bogged  down  for  over  20  years 
In  a  war  with  a  small,  backward  country  In 
Southwest  Asia,  the  country  with  the  most 
comfortable  and  fanciest  skyscrapers  but  we 
stUl  have  mUllons  of  people  burled  in  the 
slums;  the  world's  only  nation  where  we  can 
buy  new  cars  as  often  as  people  In  other  ad- 
vanced countries  change  suits  and  still  find 
It  Increasingly  difficult  to  reach  our  Jobs  In 
the  morning. 

And  now.  to  top  It  all.  the  klngslze  para- 
dox: We  are  the  richest  nation  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  planet  so  far  but  we  will  soon 
be  unable  to  heat  our  homes  and  drive  to 
a  forest  preserve  for  a  few  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion. Fuel  rationing  is  coming,  soon,  the 
government  has  told  us  and  we  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  belt-tightening  as  If  it  were 
Inevitable. 

But  In  the  midst  of  calls  for  an  austerity 
program  to  conserve  on  fuel  and  to  get  the 
most  out  of  existing  energy  resource*,  the 
administrators  of  our  government  failed  to 
tell   us  one  thing: 

It  Is  not  the  boycott  by  the  Arab  states 
(suppliers  of  a  meager  6  per  cent  of  our  oil 
needs)  that  has  caused  the  present  crisis. 

It  is  lack  of  planning  by  the  leas-than- 
brlght  boys  in  Washington  that  has  created 
this  latest  crisis. 

The  Arab  boycott  simply  brought  to  an 
explosive  poUit  a  crisis  that  has  been  bub- 
bling for  almost  a  decade  and  erupted  quite 
visibly  in  1969. 

In  the  years  to  come,  history  wUl  Judge 
government  administrators  severely  for  in- 
excusable shortsightedness.  They  have  sat 
around  carefree  showmg  greater  eagerness  to 
deal  with  politics  rather  than  running  the 
country. 

For  an  entire  decade  now.  economists  and 
conservationists  have  been  pointing  out  that 
growth  cannot  be  sustained  Indefinitely  smce 
all  of  our  known  resources  of  energy  are 
finite.  Our  resources  have  been  dwindling 
and  our  economy  cannot  continue  to  grow 
without  energry. 

In  1989,  Texas  and  Louisiana  oU  fields  that 


produce  two  thirds  of  the  oil  in  the  U.S.  suf- 
fered a  reserve  loas  of  more  than  46  million 
gallons  of  oil,  the  largest  decline  of  crude 
oU  reserve  In  history. 

Crude  oU  stocks  of  the  10  largest  com- 
panies In  the  US  were  down  In  1973  and 
we  were  faced  with  higher  gasoline  prices 
early  last  spring.  But  the  government  stead- 
fastly refused  to  face  up  to  the  real  issue 
which  Is  the  decline  of  the  existing  energy 
sources. 

Now,  under  the  gun  of  the  Arab  states, 
the  President  gc^^  on  TV  and  announcee  the 
launching  of  Project  Independence. 

Well,  that  is  a  step  that  should  have  been 
taken  years  ago  as  part  of  a  long-term,  un- 
hurried plan.  What  the  present  condition 
proves  Is  that  the  government  has  faUed  us 
in  the  most  profound  sense. 

It  has  not  deceived  ua  or  lied  to  us.  It  has 
Ignored  us.  It  has  quite  clearly  failed  to 
fulfill  Its  main  obligation  which  Is  to  plan 
on  a  long-term  basis.  It  has  humiliated  us 
at  a  time  when  the  epithet  "paper  tiger  "  is 
still  ringing  In  our  ears. 

With  all  Its  computerized  capacity  and  Its 
hordes  of  bureaucrats,  Washington  in  the 
most  elementary  terms  faUed  to  plan  for  the 
future. 

To  be  sure,  this  nation  In  the  past  func- 
tioned well  under  pressure,  as  President 
Nixon  has  pointed  out.  The  Project  Man- 
hattan and  the  space  program  were  carried 
out  successfully  with  little  long  range  plan- 
ning. Does  that  mean  that  we  have  to  oper- 
ate under  such  pressure  continually? 

T^jls  latest  crisis  has  assaulted  the  life 
of  every  American  with  an  unprecedented 
forcefulness  and,  what  is  more  frustrating 
In  retrospect,  It  seems  the  most  unnecessary. 
Depending  on  its  severity,  It  will  affect  our 
lifestyles  and  our  economy  beyond  anjrthlng 
else  sUice  Depression. 

Will  we  ever  learn  any  lessons  from  our 
past?  WUl  Washington  ever  learn  to  take 
heed  of  early  warnings? 

If  not.  we  may  also  find  ourselves  holding 
another  record.  We  may  become  the  naUon 
on  thU  planet  that  declined  faster  than  any 
other,  the  only  clvUlzaUon  that  died  200 
years  after  Ite  birth. 


PRISON  REFORM 


HON   MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proximately 14  months  ago.  as  a  result 
of  the  brutal  riots  at  Attica,  national  at- 
tention focused  on  prison  reform.  Since 
that  time,  continued  prison  riots  have  re- 
peatedly   shattered    our    complacency. 
They  force  us  to  notice  what,  at  best, 
can  be  termed  subhuman  living  condi- 
tions  and   treatment.   Many   of   us   are 
pullty  of  Ignoring  the  tragedies  produced 
by  the  continual  deba.sement  which  goes 
on  in  our  prisons.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
done  little  to  address  the  problems  which 
foment  such  furious  outbreaks.  Filthy 
conditions,  savage  brutality,  and  disre- 
gard for  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  and 
lack  of  creative  and  purposeful  rehabili- 
tation programs  continue  to  plague  most 
Inmates. 

The  definition  of  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  has  been  debated  at  length 
before  and  after  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
ci.slon  on  capital  punishment.  It  seems 
to  me  that  for  some,  capital  punishment 
would  almost  seem  preferable  to  the 
treatment  and  neglect  suffered  In  prison 
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by  such  Individuals  as  Jackson  "Curly" 
Fee  who  killed  himself  this  October  in 
the  U.S  penitentiary  in  Marlon.  111.,  after 
being  beaten  by  prison  Ruard.s  and  iso- 
lated in  a  special  cell.  The  torment  and 
anguish  suffered  by  these  men  surely 
passes  well  beyond  the  intent  of  the 
judges  who  sentenced  them. 

There  are  few  people  in  our  society  to- 
day who  do  not  feel  threatened  bv  the 
rising  crime  rate.  A  substantial  portion 
of  this  crime  is  committed  by  ex-con- 
victs—which testifies  to  the  failure  of  re- 
habilitation programs  to  adequately  in- 
duce inmates  to  lead  peaceful  lives  upon 
relea.se.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  adoption 
of  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  pro- 
grams of  rehabilitation  would  surely 
reduce  the  incidences  of  crime  commit- 
ted by  ex-offenders. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  our 
pri-son  systems  are  not  so  inadequate; 
that  these  conditions  may  not  be  as  crit- 
ical or  as  desperate  as  thev  have  been 
depicted.  However,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  com- 
placency and  to  expect  that  this  issue 
will  eventually  re.solve  itself.  It  Ls  neces- 
sarj-  for  the  Congress  to  addre.ss  this  is- 
sue in  a  responsible  manner  and  to  enact 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  potential  for 
abuses  within  our  prison  system. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert  a  letter 
sent  to  me  by  an  inmate  of  the  U  S 
Penltentiar\-  in  Marion,  III.  and  a  news 
Item  prepared  by  Earth  News.  The  situa- 
tion described  In  the  letter  from  the  in- 
mate presents  a  chaUenge  to  our  sense 
of  decency  and  morality.  The  letter  and 
editorial  follow: 

HUNOEE  Steike   At  Maeion 
Prisoners   at   Marlon    federal    penitentiary 
are  continuing  a  hunger  strike  that  began 
with  the  death  of  a  feUow  inmate  October 
22nd. 

Prison  officials  reported  that  4e-vear-old 
Jackson  "Curly"  Pee  hanged  himself  m  his 
maximum  security  cell  Inmates  have  al- 
leged his  death  was  murder  Several  prison- 
ers have  written  letters  that  claim  Pee  was 
beaten  In  his  -ell  a  week  before  the  apparent 
suicide  Pee  reported  that  Incident  to  his  at- 
torneys and  made  sworn  statements  con- 
cerning threats  that  were  made  against  him 
by  prison  guards  Jackson  Pee  had  a  lawsuit 
against  the  officials  at  the  pns.in  and  his 
attorney  claimed  late  last  week  that  there 
was  strong  evidence  he  was  beaten  before  hU 
death  last  month 

One  of  Fee's  attornevs  In  that  suit  O 
Flint  Taylor,  said  the  official  version  of' the 
death  may  be  accurate,  but  not^d  that  the 
highest  crossbar  In  Fee's  cell  was  only  five- 
feet  seven-Inches  high.  Fee  was  five-feet  five- 
inches  tall— leaving  UtUe  room  for  a 
hanging. 

Inmates  and  attorneys  have  called  for  a 

congressional  Investigation. 
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officers"  armed  with  clubs,  helmets  and 
plastic  shield.?  beat  Jackson  "CurlV  Pee 
i  weight  125-135  lbs  :  height  5  6"  or  5'7")  in 
cell  H-D-17  and  dragged  him  to  the  "box- 
car" cells  (which  are  yet  more  punitive  i.  On 
Oct.  27,  1973.  he  was  found  hanped  to  death. 
Lt.  Culley,  Manager  of  this  -Lung:  Term 
Control  Unit",  wouldn't  allow  Curly  s  best 
friend,  Richard  Moiitgomery,  to  talk  with 
Curly,  when  he.  in  a  complete  reversal  of  his 
normal  manner,  stopped  speakli.p  It  was 
obvious,  even  to  us  uneducated  prisoners, 
that  there  was  something  seriously  wrong 
with  him  but  our  overseers  couldn't — or 
wouldn't — do  anything  for  htm. 

Under  their  policy  of  perpetual  lock-up 
there  wUl  be  more  suicides,  seL'-mutilatlons 
prisoners  being  driver,  insane,  psvchoeomatlc 
Illnesses  etc  i  see  the  articles  in  the  Kansas 
City  newspapers  on  the  many  Leavenworth 
suicides.  I  Mear.Ahile.  Norrrian  Carisor.  Di- 
rector of  the  Prison  Bureau,  continues  to 
prate  his  "rehabUlUtlon"  theme  to  the  un- 
knowing, or  uncaring,  public.  Congress,  of 
course,  continues  to  vote  millions  for  "Cor- 
rectional services"— with  over  90  percent 
spent  for  guns,  bars,  locks,  Long-Term  Con- 
trol Units,  etc.  I  believe  two  bUJion  dollars 
are  allocated  for  constructmg  new  prisons  In 
the  near  future ;  to  what  end— to  force,  beat, 
coerce,  more  good  people,  lUe  my  friend 
Curly,  Into  siUclde? 

Since  much  of  my  mall  "vanishes"  (con- 
trary to  their  own  poUcv  statements)  I 
would  appreciate  a  brief  acknowledgment'  of 
this  letter. 

TTiank  you. 
Sincerely, 


PS.  oiu'  cell  block  is  now  on  s  hunger 
strike — as  futile  as  that  may  be. 


RESOLUTION  FOR  DR.   THOMAS 
KILGORE,  JR. 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwake  Burke 

OF    CALIrORKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATrVES 
Monday,  November  26.  1973 


U.S.  PrNrriTNTiAiiT, 
Marion.  III.,  October  28.  1973. 
Dear  Sir:  Are  you  aware  that  during  the 
last   few  years  in   the   federal   prisons    fand 
some  states  also)  a  policy  of  preventive  de- 
tention has  been  put  into  effect?  It  used  to 
be  that  you  had  to  break  some  rule  or  regu- 
lation—not   always,     but    generally— before 
you  were  locked  up  in  the  "hole".  Not  now 
though;  they're  putting  many  of  us  in  the 
"Long  Term  control  Unit"  Indefinitely— not 
for  what  we  did.  but  for  what  we  might  do. 
They've  even  converted   normal   cell   blocks 
into  segregation   units  to  handle  the  hun- 
dreds of  prisoners  locked  up. 
On  Oct.  32,  1973,  a  squad  of  "correctional 


Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Congress  of  thk  United  States, 

House  or  Represent  a  rrvxs, 

Was^iiTiaion,  DC 

Whereas,  Dr  Thomas  KUgore,  Jr..  has 
served  the  Los  Aneeles  Communltv  as  Pastor 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  for  the  past 
10  years  ai:d  37  years  as  a  spir.tual  leader 
here  and  throughout  the  South  and  East 
and. 

Whereas.  Dr  Kiigore  s  activities  have  not 
been  limited  to  his  pastorate,  but  to  the  un- 
ending struggle  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind during  which  he  organized  and  led  the 
Prayer  Pilgrimage  lo  Washington  m  1957  and 
helped  t.o  organize  the  famous  March  on 
Washington  in  1963.  and. 

Whereas.  Dr.  Kllgore  has  demoastrated 
outstanding  leadership  m  otlier  wavs  as 
President  of  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tlon  in  1968-70,  m  the  CouncU  of  Churches 
the  NaUonal  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Soul;. en.  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  Oppt-rtu:.ities  In- 
dustrialization Center,  College  and  Seminary 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  as  special  advisor  of 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  on  community  relations. 

Therefore,  be  :t  knowi.  Uiis  20th  day  of  Oc- 
tober 1973,  that  we  are  in  recognition  of  the 
enduring  accomplishments  ff  Dr  Kaigor* 
and  Join  with  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
in  paying  tribute  to  him.  Be  it  further  re- 
solved that  a  statement  of  this  Recognition 
win  be  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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ARTICLES  OP  INCX)RPORATION  OP* 
THE  AMERICAN  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION  OP  JACKSONVILLE. 
PLA..  INC. 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BEiNNETT 

or    rLOHIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith. 
I  Include  In  the  Record  the  articles  of 
Incorporation  of  the  American  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
I  do  this  because  almost  every  commu- 
nity In  the  country  wUI  eventually  be 
seeking  to  set  up  a  similar  organization 
and  the  Inclusion  of  this  dociunent  may 
be  of  assistance  to  others  who  might  use 
it  as  a  format.  In  doing  so  I  pay  particu- 
lar tribute  to  George  M.  Llnville  of  J8u:k- 
sonvllle  who  has  ably  spearheaded  the 
bicentennial  work  In  the  Jacksonville 
area. 

The  articles  of  Incorporation  of  the 
American   Bicentennial   Commission   of 
Jacksonville.  Pla..  Inc.  follow: 
.^sncL^s  or  iNcoapoKATioN  or  thx  Amsucan 

BicEtnxNNiAi.    Commission    or    Jackaom- 

vnjj.  Pla..  Vkc. 

(A  cocporatioa  not  for  profit) 

We.  the  undersigned,  with  oUier  persons. 
being  desirous  of  forming  a  corporation  for 
charitable,  educational  and  pbllantbropla 
purposes  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  617 
of  the  Plorlda  Statutes  do  agre«  to  the  fol- 
lowing 

ASTICLZ    I NAMX 

The  name  of  this  corporation  Is  The  Amer- 
ican Bicentennial  Commission  of  Jackson- 
vUle.  Plorlda.  Inc.  The  principal  office  of  this 
corporation  in  the  State  of  Plorlda  Is  located 
In  Jacksonville.  Duval  County.  Plorlda. 
ABTICLX   n— OBJCCTS  AXO   rmposEs 

The  general  nature  of  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  this  corporation  shall  b«: 

1 )  To  promote,  conduct,  present  and  op- 
erate In  the  City  of  Jacksonville.  Florida,  and 
In  Northeast  Plorlda.  celebrations  leading  up 
to  and  oommemoratLng  the  Two  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  eetabllahment  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  American  Rev- 
olutlontkry  War,  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  Indlvdluala.  corporations,  com- 
missions or  autbontlea,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  St.  Augustine  Committee  for 
the  National  Bicentennial.  Inc..  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  of  Plorlda.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bloentennl&l  Oommls.- 
sion  of  the  tJnlted  States,  to  provide  In  Jack- 
sonville. Florida,  and  Northeast  Florida  a 
festival  of  freedom  through  the  bicentennial 
era  of  1973  to  1987  and  to  foeter  and  encour- 
age a  new  spirit  of  li  in  the  people  of  North- 
east Plorlda.  The  festival  of  freedom  shall 
embrace  three  themes  which  are: 

(a)  Heritage  Te  A  summons  to  recall  our 
heritage  and  place  in  its  hlstorlcaj  per- 
spective. Including  the  promotion,  preserva- 
tion and  dissemination  of  Information  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  Jacksonvile.  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  United  SUtea.  the 
Identification,  recordation,  preservation  and 
renovation  of  historical  sites.  struet\ire8. 
folklore  and  history  of  Jacksonville,  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  United  States  In 
order  that  the  people  of  our  community 
may  re-examine  our  origins,  our  values,  take 
pride  In  our  previous  accompUshmenta  and 
better  understand  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  our  social,  economic  and  political  envi- 
ronment. 
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(b)  Festival  USA  shall  be  the  central  com- 
ponent of  the  bicentennial  commemorative 
celebration  evoking  the  spirit  of  hoepltallty. 
exchange  of  Ideas  and  movement  which  has 
characterized  American  development  with 
Its  focal  point  the  year  1979  and  the  day 
July  4.  1076.  and  Including  appropriate  cele- 
brations each  year  from  1973  through   1987. 

(C)  Horizons  19,  looking  toward  America's 
third  century,  is  a  challenge  to  every  Ameri- 
can to  undertake  or  to  participate  In  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  manifest  the 
pnde.  priorities  and  hope  of  his  community 
in  a  constructive  effort  to  demonstrate  con- 
cern for  and  promote  the  freedom,  welfare 
and  happlneaa  of  our  feUow  Amerlciuis;  to 
assist  In  the  development  of  the  City  of 
Jacksonville  and  Northeast  Florida  as  a  tour- 
ist center:  to  favorably  advertise  and  pro- 
mote Jacksonville  and  Its  institutions:  to 
promote  the  general  business  and  orderly 
growth  of  the  Oreater  Jacksonville  Area;  and 
to  cooperate  with  business  and  civic  orga- 
nizations In  promoting  the  cultural  ad- 
vancement and  economic  betterment  of 
Jacksonville  and  Northeast  Florida. 

Asncu:  m — powims 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  general  pur- 
pose* and  objects  stated  above,  this  corpo- 
ration shall  have  all  powers  granted  by  law 
and  In  addition  thereto  the  following  spe- 
cific powers: 

1)  Ta  contract  and  be  contracted  with, 
sue  and  be  sued.  Invest  and  reinvest,  the 
funds  of  the  corporation,  and  to  do  all  licts 
and  things  requisite,  necessary,  proper,  and 
desirable,  to  carry  out  and  further  the  ob- 
jects and  purpoees  for  which  this  corpora- 
tion la  formed. 

3)  To  act  as  trustee  of  funds,  or  other 
assets,  given  for  its  purpoees.  to  receive  by 
bequest,  devise,  gift,  purchase,  or  lease, 
either  absolutely  or  In  trust,  any  property, 
whether  real,  personal  or  mixed;  and  to  ad- 
minister such  property  and  such  trusts:  to 
sell  and  convey  such  property,  and  to  In- 
vest or  reinvest  the  proceeds  from  the 
san>e.  or  the  proceeds  and  Income  there- 
from. In  such  manner,  for  the  purpoae  of 
this  corporation,  as  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  wUl  beet  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  the  corporation. 

(ai  In  each  Instance  where  specific  In- 
tructlons  shall  have  been  given  the  corpora- 
tion by  the  donor,  grantor,  testator,  or  testa- 
trix, as  to  the  disposition  of  property,  or 
funds,  whether  such  gift,  devise,  or  bequest. 
shall  be  absolute  or  In  trust,  such  gift,  de- 
vise or  bequeet  ahAll  be  placed  In  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  a  "designated  fund"  and  the 
1  astructions.  insofar  as  the  same  are  legally 
possible,  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Kzecu- 
tlve  Commltee  and  the  corporation,  and  shall 
be  faithfully  performed:  provided.  If  the  ob- 
jects and  purpoees  for  which  any  designated 
gift  was  made  shall  oesM  to  exist  then  such 
designated  gift,  devise,  or  bequest,  shall  be- 
come part  of  the  undesignated  funds  or 
property  of  the  corporation  and  shall  be  ad- 
mlrUstered  aa  such. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  specific  directions 
by  the  donor,  grantor,  testator,  or  testatrix, 
any  gifts,  grants,  devises  and  bequests  to  the 
corporation  shaU  be  known  as  "undesignated 
funds"  and  the  distribution  of  such  prop- 
erty and  funds,  and  the  income  therefrom, 
shall  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration as  the  Executive  Committee  In  their 
discretion  shall  deem  best. 

3)  To  sell,  lease,  exchange,  mortgage, 
pledge  or  otherwise  dlspoee  of  and  encum- 
ber any  real  estate  or  any  personal  property 
at  any  time  owned  or  held  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  any  Interest  or  estate  therein  or 
to  donate  all  or  any  part  of  such  real  and 
personal  property,  or  any  interest  or  estate 
therein,  to  th^  state  of  Florida,  or  to  any 
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political  subdivision,  agency  or  municipality 
of  the  State  of  Florida  or  to  any  educational, 
historical,  charitable  or  t>enevolent  corpo- 
ration now  or  hereafter  organized  or  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
in  connection  with  the  sAle.  lease,  exchange, 
mortgage,  pledge,  donation  or  other  dispo- 
sition of  any  such  real  or  personal  property 
to  Impose  such  restrictions  upon  the  use 
thereof  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
deem  proj>er. 

4)  To  maintain  and  manage  lands,  parks 
or  historical  sites  or  buildings  which  may  be 
entrusted  donated,  conveyed  or  leased  by 
the  United  States,  the  State  of  Plorlda,  or 
any  of  Its  political  subdivisions,  or  by  any 
person,  firm,  corporation  or  association,  for 
the  purpose  of  public  recreation,  environmen- 
tal protection,  preservation  of  natural  fea- 
tures, historic  sites,  or  sites,  structures  or 
articles  possessing  historic  value. 

5)  To  borrow  money  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  corporation,  and  to  Issue  bonds, 
certificates  of  Indebtedness  or  other  obliga- 
tions therefor,  and  to  secure  the  same  by 
pledge  or  mortgage  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  property  of  the  corporation,  either 
real  or  personal,  or  both  real  and  personal 
or  mixed,  and/or  the  Income  therefrom,  or 
to  Issue  notes  or  Coher  obligations  without 
any  such  security.  To  draw,  make,  accept, 
endorse,  discount,  guarantee,  execute,  and  Is- 
sue promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
drafts,  warrants  and  all  kinds  of  obligations 
and  certificates  and  negotiable  or  transfera- 
ble Instruments. 

fl)  To  carry  out  all  or  any  part  of  the  fore- 
going objects  and  purposes  as  principal, 
agent,  contractor  or  otherwise,  either  alone 
or  In  conjunction  with  any  person,  firm,  as- 
sociation or  other  corporation,  public  or 
private;  and  in  carrying  on  Its  business  and 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  or  furthering 
stny  of  Its  objects  or  purposes,  to  have  and 
maintain  offices  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and 
other  places  In  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
United  States,  or  foreign  countries,  as  may 
be  necessary:  to  make  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts of  any  kind  and  description:  to  do 
such  acts  and  things,  and  to  exercise  any 
and  all  such  powers,  as  a  natural  person 
could  lawfully  make,  perform,  do  or  exer- 
cise, provided,  that  the  same  be  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida 
Articles  of  Incorporation. 

7)  To  do  any  and  all  things  necessary, 
suitable,  convenient  or  proper,  for.  or  In 
connection  with,  or  Incidental  to,  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  of  the  purposes  or  the 
attainment  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  objects 
herein  enumerated,  or  designed,  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
cocporatlon.  or  to  enhance  the  value  of  any 
of  Its  properties.  To  do  any  and  all  things 
and  exercise  any  and  all  powers  which  It  may 
now  or  hereafter,  be  lawful  for  the  corpora- 
tion to  do  or  to  exercise  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Plorlda  that  may  now  or  hereafter 
be  applicable  to  the  corporation;  and  to  do 
all  things  Incident  or  necessary  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  purposes  and  objects  of  this 
corporation. 

AKTICLC    rv MEMBCXS 

The  members  of  this  corporation  shall 
consist  of  the  commissioners  listed  In  the 
attached  Schedule  "A",  and  such  other  com- 
missioners as  may  be  added  from  time  to 
time  In  the  manner  provided  in  the  by-laws. 


ASTICLS    V 


M    OF    IXI.sniNCZ 


This  corporation  shall  exist  perpetually. 

ASTICUC    VI SUBSCRIBXBa 

The  Initial  subscribers  of  this  corporation 
are: 

Oeorge  M.  LlnvUle,  6842  Old  St.  Augustine 
Rd.,  Jacksonville.  Florida. 

Hans  O.  Taneler,  Jr.,  Mayor,  City  of  Jack- 
sonville,   City    Hall.    Jacksonville,    Florida. 
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James  C  Rlnaman,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  447,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

AXTicLX  vn— orricxKS  and  xxkcuttvx 

COM  Mill  KX 

The  aCalrs  of  this  corporation  shall  be 
managed  by  the  ofBcers  of  the  corporation 
and  the  Executive  Conxmlttee.  The  officers  of 
the  corporation  sh&ll  t^e  a  President  i  who 
shall  also  be  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee),  a  Vice  Presldeiit,  a  Secretary. 
and  a  Treasurer  (all  of  whom  shall  serve  as 
members  of  the  Executl-.e  Committee  i,  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
by-laws. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  In 
addition  to  those  who  serve  by  virtue  of  their 
office  as  provided  herein  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  President.  The  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  persons  who  shall  serve  as  the 
Initial  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed or  elected  are: 

Office — Name — Address 

President  (and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  George  M.  LlnvUle,  6842  Old  St. 
Augustine  Rd.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Vice  I'resldent  and  General  Counsel,  James 
C.  Rlnaman,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  447,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Secretary,  Constance  Hansen,  Gulf  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Gulf  Life  Tower,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Treasurer,  Rodell  Roberts,  330  East  Bay 
Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Executive  Committee  Members.  The  initial 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
Include  the  officers  listed  above  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  listed  In  Article 
VTU. 

ARTICLE    VUI BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

The  determination  of  policy  matters.  Iden- 
tification of  goals  and  objectives,  and  control 
over  the  officers  and  Executive  Committee  In 
the  management  of  the  business  affairs  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  vested  In  the  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consist  of  the  officers  aiid  ten  directors  whose 
number  may  be  lncree£ed  according  to  the 
by-laws  and  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
members  at  the  annual  meeting  or  a  special 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  The  initial 
Board  of  Directors  which  shall  serve  untU 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  In 
June  of  1974  or  until  their  successors  are 
elected  or  appointed  In  the  Interim  by  the 
President  shall  be: 

George  LlnvUle,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
6842  Old  St.  Augustine  Road,  JacksonvUle, 
Florida. 

James  C.  Rlnaman,  Jr..  Vice  President  and 
General  Counsel,  P.  O.  Box  447,  Jacksonville, 
Florida  32201. 

Constance  Hansen,  Secretary,  Gulf  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Gulf  Life  Tower,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

RodeU  Roberts,  Treasurer,  330  East  Bay 
Street,  Jacksonville,  FHorlda  32202. 

Robert  R.  Feagln,  1  Riverside  Avenue, 
JacksonvUle.  Florida  32201. 

WUllam  W.  Gay,  523  EsteUe  Lane,  Jack- 
sonvUle, Florida  32204, 

Harold  Gibson.  P.O.  Box  8000,  JacksonvUle, 
Florida  32211. 

Ira  M.  Koger,  3988  Boulevard  Center  Drive. 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32207. 

Donald  T.  Martin,  500  West  Water  Street, 
Room  204,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32202. 

Robert  B.  Massey,  2434  Atlantic  BoiUevard, 
Jacksonville.  Florida  32207. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Mori,  3599  University  Boulevard 
South,  JacksonvUle,  Florida  32216. 

Fred  Rebman.  2037  Main  Street  North, 
JackaonvUIe,  Florida  32206. 

Christine  Schmidt.  4233  Ortega  Forest 
Drive,  JacksonvUle.  Florida  32210. 

Dr.  Benjamin  R  WygaJ.  Florida  Junior  Col- 
lege of  JacksonvUle,  Cumberland  Campus 
C-38.  Jacksonville,  Florida  32205 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

\RTtCLX    ZX KLECnON    AND    APPOINTMENT    OF 

OrFICXKS 

All  officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  elected  as  pro\'lded  in  the  by-laws. 

ABTICLE    X — BY-LAWS 

The  corporation  may  provide  such  by-law? 
for  the  conduct  of  Its  business  and  carrying 
out  of  Its  purposes  and  objects  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  from  time  to  time.  Upon 
proper  notice  the  by-laws  may  be  amended, 
altered  or  rescinded  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE    XI AMrNDMINTS 

These  Articles  of  Incorporation  may  be 
amended  at  any  regtUar  meeting  or  any  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Commission  called  for 
that  purpose  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting  at  such  meeting  provid- 
ing that  a  quorum  of  at  least  twenty-five 
commissioners  must  be  present  at  such  meet- 
ing and  further  provided  that  written  notice 
that  such  amendment  Is  proposed  and  the 
text  of  such  amendment  shall  be  maUed  to 
the  members  of  the  Commission  not  less 
than  three  days  prior  to  any  such  meeting. 

ARTICLE    Xn VESTED    INTEREST    AND 

COMPENSATION 

No  members  of  this  corporation  shall  have 
any  vested  right.  Interest  or  prtvUege  of,  In, 
or  to  the  assets,  functions,  objects,  or  fran- 
chises of  this  corporation,  or  any  right,  in- 
terest, or  privilege  which  may  be  transferable 
or  Inheritable,  or  which  shall  continue  If  his 
membership  ceases,  or  whUe  he  Is  not  In  good 
standing. 

No  dividends  shall  be  paid  by  this  corpora- 
tion and  no  part  of  the  Income  of  this  cor- 
p>oratlon  shall  be  distributed  to  Its  members, 
commissioners  or  officers. 

No  officer  or  commissioner  of  this  corpora- 
tion shaU  receive  directly  or  mdlrectly  any 
compensation  for  his  services;  however,  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  and  about  the  vrork  of 
this  corporation,  or  advances  made  tor  the 
account  of  the  corporation,  reasonable  in 
character  and  amount,  may  be  paid  by  the 
Treasurer  to  persons  of  the  aforesaid  classes 
after  a  statement  thereof  shall  have  been 
stibmltted  to  and  appr<->ved  for  payment  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE    xm 

The  corporation  shall  provide  for  and  ob- 
tain an  annual  audit  by  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant of  the  books  and  records  of  the 
corportlon  Immediately  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year.  Such  audit  and  the  books 
and  records  of  the  corporation  shaU  at  aU 
reasonable  times  be  open  for  Inspection  by 
the  public. 

ARTICLE    XIV DISSOLUTION 

In  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  this 
corporation.  Its  assets,  after  payment  of  all 
debts  and  charges  of  the  corporation,  and 
expenses  of  dissolution,  shall  be  distributed 
to  one  or  more  organizations  which  have 
qualified  for  exemption  under  Section  601 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  the 
United  States  as  the  same  may  be  amended 
No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  this  corpora- 
tion shall  enure  In  whole  or  In  part  to  the 
benefit  of  incorporators,  private  sharehold- 
ers, or  any  Individuals,  nor  shall  this  corpo- 
ration engage  In  carrying  on  propaganda  or 
otherwise  attempting  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion, nor  shall  it  participate  In  or  intervene 
in  (Including  the  publishing  or  distribution 
of  statements)  any  political  campaign  on  be- 
half of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Incorporators  of 
this  corporation  Intending  in  good  faith  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  object  set  forth 
In  these  Articles  of  Incorporation,  have  here- 
unto subscribed  their  names  this  8th  day  of 
November,  1973. 

George  M.  Linville. 
Hans  G.  Tanzlek.  Jr 
James  C.  Rinaman.  Jr. 

Jacksonvilxx,  P^. 
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STATE    or    FLORnJA,    COUNTT    OF    DUVAL 

Before  me.  a  Notary  PubUc,  duly  author- 
ized in  the  state  and  county  named  above 
to  take  acknowledgments,  personally  ap- 
peared George  M.  LlnvUle.  Hans  G.  Tanzler, 
Jr  ,  and  Jtimes  C.  Rl.naman.  Jr  ,  to  me  known 
to  be  the  persons  descrloed  as  subscribers  In 
and  who  executed  the  foregoing  Articles  of 
Incorporation,  and  they  acknowledged  before 
me  that  they  executed  and  subscribed  these 
Articles  of  Incorporation. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  In  the 
County  and  State  named  above  this  8th  day 
of  November,  1973. 

Shertl  D.  Smith, 
Notary  Public,  State  of  Florida  at  Large. 

SCHEDtTLE  "A"— COM  MISSIONERS 

H.  S  Albury.  Richard  A  AltobelUs  Karl  J. 
Ambrose.  Jr..  James  H  Arnold.  Edward  D. 
Baker.  Edward  G.  Bailanre.  Wrr.  U  Bank- 
head,  Chas.  H  Barco,  Ralph  E  Becker  Chas. 
E  Beunett 

Wrr.  O  Blrchfleld,  Donald  M.  BoUlng,  John 
R  Bo.nd.  Richard  .\  Boone.  John  W.  Bowden. 
Richard  Lee  Bcwers.  Tyrte  A.  Boyer.  Donald 
L  Braddock,  Lewis  B.  Brantley,  Alexander 
Brest. 

Donald  Edward  Brewer.  Jr..  Harrv  E  Brln- 
ton.  Jacob  F.  Bryan.  Ill,  Kendall  Q  Bryan, 
Pranklln  8.  Bunch,  Perclvai  E.  CampbeU,  Sr 
SmUey  Carlton,  Frank  Carracci,  Joe  A  Car- 
luccl,  Thos.  G  Carpenter,  Ph  D  .  Daie  G  Car- 
son, Wm.  E.  Carter.  Geo.  Champion.  Jr.,  Wm. 
V.  Chappell,  Jr  ,  Harold  R,  Clark,  Jack  Cole- 
man, Patricia  C.  Cowdery,  M.D..  Alexander  M 
Crenshaw,  John  Crlder,  Joseph  L    Cullen. 

J.  J.  Daniel.  Henry  V.  Dartlgalongue.  Ber- 
nard S.  Datz,  Michael  P.  Davidson,  DeWltt 
C  Dawkins,  Lamar  Dean  Miss  Kathleen  L. 
Dilonardo.  R.  Earl  DUon,  Wm.  B.  Doe.  Wm 
L.  Durden. 

R  V.  Elder.  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Elsberry,  Mrs 
James  S  English,  Robert  Evans,  Julian  E. 
Pant,  Jr.,  Robt.  R.  Feagln,  Ms.  Carolyn  Plsher, 
Geo.  R  Plsher,  John  R.  Forbes,  Joe  B  Por- 
Bhee.  Jr. 

John  A  Futch.  Wm.  W,  Gay.  Sidney  J. 
Gefen.  Lawrence  R.  Gels,  Harold  Gibson,  Jim 
Gllflson.  Mark  A  Gluckman.  Jake  M  Godbold, 
Edward  L  Green.  Gee  R  Qrosse 

John  T.  Gunning,  Ed.E..  Stephen  P  Gyland, 
M.D..  Mattox  S.  Hair.  John  A  Harnmack, 
Prank  Hampton,  Mrs  CoiLstance  H  Hansen, 
David  E.  Harrell,  WUson  L  Harreil.  Mrs  E 
Ross  Harris.  Norman  J.  Harrison.  Jr. 

Malachl  Haughton.  III.  Lewis  A  Hester, 
Wendell  P  Holmes.  Jr  .  Rev.  James  S  Homs- 
by.  Wm.  S.  HoweU.  Homer  H.  Humphries.  Jr., 
J.  Earl  Huntley.  Donald  G.  Ingram,  Wm.  A. 
Ingram. 

Preben  Johansen.  Earl  M.  Johnson.  Oustave 
E  Johnson.  Ted  S  Johnson.  Mickey  R.  King, 
Prances  B.  Klnne.  Ph  D  .  Peter  KlrUl,  Ira  M. 
Koger.  John  F  Lanahan.  Rev,  Dr.  Sidney  M. 
Lefkowltz. 

Rt.  Rev.  Monslgnor  Lenlhan  Geo.  M  Lln- 
vUle. James  B  Lumpklns.  David  C.  MacNa- 
mara,  Robt  .K  .Mallard,  Donald  T  Martin, 
Robt  B,  Massey,  Wm  S  Mathlas,  Jr  ,  Mr«. 
Sallye  Math  is.  Donald  R    McClure 

Tho6.  R  McGehee.  Alton  E  McLeod.  Ms. 
Linda  Menke.  Mrs  Gene  W  Mti:er  Wm  But- 
ler Mills.  Richard  H  Montney,  James  E. 
Mooney,  Jr.,  Paul  A,  Mori.  M,D.,  Henry  O. 
Motes.  Jr.,  Edward  A   Mueller 

Sanford  A.  Mullen.  M  D  ,  Harrv  M  Near- 
Ing,  Robt,  A.  Nelson,  VlrgU  R.  Norrls.  Car'. 
Ogden,  Robt  W  Olcott,  Wm.  R.  Opp.  WUlli 
H.  Page.  Mrs.  Fred  S  Patterson  Jr  ,  Wesley  C 
Paxson. 

Rev.  Richard  A.  Petry,  Mrs  Geo  E  Pharr, 
Robt  E.  Phillips.  Mis.'  EmUy  L.  Price,  Wm.  P. 
Prldgen.  Jr  ,  John  Roger  Pugh,  Mrs  Irene  S. 
Racine  Mrs  Oscar  Q  Rawls.  Frederick  J. 
Rebman,  Frank  Reyes 

Alvln  Richer,  Jamee  C  Rlnaman.  Lynwood 
Roberts,  Rodell  F  Roberts,  Chas  B  Rogers, 
ni,  David  E  RusseU.  John  Sanders,  Dan  I. 
Scarborough.  Robt.  W.  ScheUenberg,  Mrs. 
Christine  Schmidt, 
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Oert  H.  W.  Schmidt.  Hugh  Schuimaa. 
Jaxaea  J  Scott.  Jr  .  P'r^nk  W.  Sbertnan,  M&ry 
L  Singleton.  PranJs  O  SUughtw.  MX) .  O  H. 
Slaughter,  Bruce  A.  Smathers.  Mrs.  Amelia  H. 
Smith.  Eric  B.  Smith 

Harold  K.  Smith.  Prank  E.  Sneil.  Jr .  Robt. 
H.  Splro.  Ph.  D  .  Wm.  J  Staten,  Dalton  R. 
Steele.  Martin  Edward  Stein.  Malcolm  L. 
Stephens.  Jr.  Robt.  J  Stroh.  Mra.  Oray 
Strum.  Richard  H  Suddath 

Clarence  Suggs.  James  J  Sugrue.  I.  M. 
Sulzbicher.  Mi  Eugene  M.  Suter.  Marlon  E. 
Sweet.  Hans  O  Tanzler.  Jr.  Larry  TteagTje. 
Oerald  TJoflat.  Geo.  B  Tobl.  Samuel  J. 
Tucker,  Ph.  D. 

Mrs  R  L.  Vandersllce,  John  Van  .Ness,  Wm 
Ashley  Verlimder.  Joel  D  Wallach.  D  VM  . 
Jamea  N.  Watson.  Charles  Webb.  Mrs  Pred  L. 
Whitmore.  Chester  O.  Whlttaker,  Roger  K. 
WUklnson,  Walter  L   WUllams.  Jr 

Gerald  Wilson,  Hugh  Wilson.  Nathan  H. 
WUson.  James  B  Windham.  Louis  H  Wln- 
nard.  James  H  Winston.  Michael  J  Wood 
Benj    R.  Wyga'    -'^  ^     Claude  J    Yates. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  KtMAKXS 

PRESIDENTIAL  TELEVISION 


DO    WITH    LESS— OR    DO    WITHOUT 


HO.N.  EDWARD  J    DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  again  spoke  to  the 
Nation  on  the  current  energy  shortage 
and  outlined  in  detail  some  of  the  steps 
that  should  be  taken  to  ease  this 
shortage. 

Coincidentally.  I  read  with  satisfaction 
an  editorial  response  in  the  Harvey  Star 
Tribune  of  Suburban  Cook  County,  to  the 
President's  original  message.  The  e<li- 
torlal.  which  follows,  stresses  the  signin- 
cance  of  the  measures  that  must  be  taken 
for  the  Nation  to  overcome  the  current 
crisis: 

Do  With  Lxas.  o«  Do  WrrHoor 

President  Richard  NUon's  sobering  an- 
nouncement that  the  country  Is  faced  with 
a  critical  energy  shortage  poses  a  new  clial- 
lenge  for  the  American  people.  As  cltiaena  of 
a  country  blessed,  untu  now  at  least,  with 
an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  natural  re- 
sources, many  understandably  reacted  In 
pained  sxirprtae  to  the  realization  that  the 
Ualte<J  States  has  almost  depleted  the 
cupboard  and  must  now  begin  to  do  with 
leaa  or  eventually  do  without 

The  Presidents  message  was  to  the  point: 
Not  slnc«  World  War  n  has  the  country's 
need  for  energy  of  all  types  placed  such  a 
severe  strain  on  its  reeources  Indeed,  the 
implication  is.  unless  steps  are  taken  imme- 
diately. It  undoubtedly  wilj  be  neceasary  in 
the   very   near   futxire   to  invoke   the   logical 

consequence  of  the  World  War  II  shortages 

nationwide  rationing 

In  ord»r  now,  as  the  President  indicated, 
are  voluntary  economies  in  lota  of  little  ways 
an  along  the  line.  Including  such  seemingly 
ordinary  things  as  lower  room  thermoetat 
settings,  elimination  of  unnecessary  lighting 
around  the  bome  and  other  places,  a  maxi- 
mum highway  driving  speed  of  50  mUes  an 
hour,  and  formation  of  work  day  car  pools. 

Some  of  these  measures  undoubtedly  wUl 
prove  unpopular  with  part  of  the  population, 
fortunately,  however,  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  wUl  recognlae  the  situation  for 
what  It  la  and  do  their  patriotic  best  to  help 
the  country  pull  through  thto  latest  emeir- 
gency  This  characteristic  la  another  great 
national  resource. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEM.4S 

or     I.N  DtA.V  » 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert 
in  the  RxcoRD  an  excellent  editorial  by 
Don  Oakley,  published  in  the  November 
19.  1973.  Issue  of  the  Goshen.  Ind..  News 
concerning  the  recent  publication.  "Pres- 
idential Television." 

The  editorial  follows: 

PaxBioxirnAL  TBurvmoN 
(By  Don  Oakley) 

A  Just-publlahed  report  on  a  study  oom- 
mlsaioned  by  the  20th  Century  Pund  could 
not  be  more  timely. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  tntenaely 
concerned  about  the  health  of  our  govern- 
mental systam  of  checks  and  balances,  the 
report  charge*  that  "the  president's  over- 
whelming accaaa  to  prlme-Ume  radio  and 
TV.  unmatched  by  any  other  branch  of 
government."  has  fundamentally  altered  that 
system. 

The  report.  entlUed  "Presidential  Tele- 
vision." has  been  brought  out  In  book  form 
by  Basic  Books  One  of  Its  authors  Is  former 
Psderal  Communications  Commission  ctiair- 
m*n  Newton  N.  Mlnow.  the  coiner  of  th*t 
immortal  description  of  television  a«  a  "vast 
wasteland." 

Maybe  It  Is  for  the  viewing  public.  But  for 
the  past  four  presidents,  television  has  been 
a  land  of  golden  opportunity  Via  the  elec- 
tronic medium,  the  report  contends,  the  chief 
executive  has  been  able  to  outmaneuver.  out- 
convlnce  and  out-headJlne  the  other  branches 
of  government  as  well  as  the  opposition 
party 

In  Mlnow's  view  President  Nixon  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  innovative  and  adept  user  of 
presidential  television. 

He  has  commanded  and  received  more  free 
time  than  any  predeceesors  During  hts  first 
40  months  In  office  prior  to  his  Moacow  trip 
In  lfl73.  Mr  NUon  made  33  special  appear- 
anoea  In  prime  time,  compared  to  only  24  by 
President  Johnson  In  more  than  Ave  years.  10 
by  President  Kennedy  in  under  three  years 
and  23  by  President  Blsenhower  In  eight 
years. 

The  president's  abUlty  to  choose  when  and 
how  to  appear— without  coat — before  the 
American  public  is  completely  unmatched  by 
his  political  or  congreailonal  opponents,  says 
Mlnow. 

"It  means."  he  writes,  "holding  a  press  con- 
ference before  a  potential  audience  of  (SO  mU- 
llon  people  It  is  the  carefully  presented 

presidential  'Image  •  It  Is  the  nationally 
viewed  Justification  of  war.  Invocation  of 
peace,  praise  for  poUUcal  allies,  damnation 
of  oppcmenta.  veto  of  legltfatlon.  scolding  of 
Congress 

"The  president  may  make  a  formal  address. 
hold  a  press  conference,  consent  to  an  inter- 
view, telephone  an  astronaut,  go  to  a  football 
game,  receive  a  vlaltlng  chief  of  state,  take  a 
trip  abroad  or  play  with  his  dog  on  the  White 
House  lawn  He  may  send  nls  family,  his  cabi- 
net members  or  his  political  allies  before  the 
cameras  In  almost  every  caae,  he.  and  he 
alone,  decides." 

The  report  makes  a  number  of  suggestions 
to  correct  this  Imbalance  Among  them: 

Televised  debates  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate:  live  debates  between 
^>oke«naeti  for  the  two  major  p«rtle«  four 
tlmee  a  year:  guarante«l  air  time  for  the  op- 
poslUon  to  reply  to  any  presidential  address 
broadcast  in  the  montlia  preceding  a  natJonaJ 
election;  Improved  coverage  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 
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Also,  by  way  of  countering  the  influence  of 
big  money  in  prealdentlal  campaigns,  the  re- 
port  propoMS  aUotUng  ecwih  candidate  certaU 
amount*  of  network  tune,  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  government  at  half  price. 

It  Is  a  good  thing  and  in  the  public  Uiterest 
tor  a  president  to  speak  to  the  nation  Ire- 
quenUy,  says  Mlnow  But  it  is  also  important 
that  the  poUUcal  opposition  and  the  othoi 
branches  of  government  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  public  opinion. 

And  that  is  today  s    -hysterical"  comment 


PRECEDENT  INVOLVING  PRESI- 
DENT  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PtN.VSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26.  1973 

Mr  EILBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
NUon  in  two  televised  press  conferences 
cited  a  precedent  involving  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  his  principal  defence 
for  not  turning  over  the  Watergate  tapes 
to  the  court. 

Although  the  President  has  since 
agreed  to  release  these  tapes,  he  still  con- 
tinues to  use  this  example  as  a  reason 
why  he  does  not  have  to  do  so. 

The  fact  is  that  President  Jefferson 
made  every  effort  to  comply  with  the 
court  order. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
study  done  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
which  presents  the  facts  in  this  caae 

The  study  follows : 
DocTTMMfTg  PoawAROKD  BT  PaxsmrNT  Thomas 

Jarraaaow  to  th»  Teials  of  Aabon  Bu««  n« 

1907 

(By  Stephen  SUthls) 

The  trtai  of  former  Vice  President  Aaron 
Burr  on  charges  of  treason  against  the  United 
States  had  entered  its  third  week  when  Mr 
Burr  stunned  the  courtroom  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  he  desired  the  court  "to 
Issue  a  subpoena  to  the  J>resldent  of  the 
United  Statea.  with  a  clause,  requiring  him 
to  produce  certain  papers;  or  in  other  words 
to  lasue  the  subpoena  duces  tecum." '  It  was 
Mr.  Burr's  intent  to  secure  as  evidence  m  his 
defense  a  letter  dated  October  21.  180fl  which 
had  been  sent  to  President  Jefferson  by  Gen- 
eral James  Wilkinson,  as  well  as  documents 
containing  Instructions  for  the  army  and 
navy  "to  destroy  "  Burrs  person  and  prop- 
erty."* Burr  added  that  If  the  Attorney  for 
the  United  Statee  (George  Hay)  would  pro- 
duce the  documents  requested,  he  would 
withdraw  hU  motion  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
subpoena  In  hU  affidavit  of  the  following  day 
Bxirr  summarized  his  rationale  for  the  sub- 
poena d  ucea  tecum  • 

Upon  the  Introduction  of  Burr's  motion,  an 
Immediate  controversy  arose  over  the  right 
of  the  court  to  subpoena  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
the  presiding  Judge  in  the  trial,  called  for 
argument  because  "I  [Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall |  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on 
thU  point.- •  Por  the  next  four  davg  the 
propriety  of  the  quention  was  debated  The 
prosecution  admltteo  that  the  court  might 
issue  a  subpoena  to  the  President  as  we;!  as 
any  other  man.  but  maintained  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  dlscloee  confidential  communi- 
cations. 

On  June  13.  1807  Chief  Justice  MarahaU 
delivered  his  opinion  on  the  moUon  proposed 
by  Mr    Burr    MarahaU  held  that  the  Prsel- 

Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 
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dent  was  subject  to  subpoena  Just  like  any 
other  citizen,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  that  exempts  a  President  from 
a  subpoena  However.  Marshall  stated  that; 
"If.  upon  any  principle,  the  President  could 
be  construed  to  stand  exempt  from  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  Constitution.  It  would 
be,  because  his  duties,  as  chief  magistrate, 
demand  his  whole  time  for  national  objec- 
tives."' If  the  President's  duties  did  require 
bi3  full  time,  he  could  submit  the  papers  In- 
6tead  of  appearing  before  the  Court  • 

President  Jefferson  previously  had  been  in- 
formed of  Burrs  request  In  one  of  John 
Hays  regular  letters.'  On  June  12,  1807,  the 
day  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  Marshall's  opin- 
ion. Jefferson  wrote  Hay  that  all  the  papers 
relevant  to  the  Burr  case  had  been  hand- 
carried  to  Richmond  by  Attorney  General 
Caesar  A.  Rodney.  As  to  the  Wilkinson  let- 
ter. Jeffeirson  explained  that  he  did  not  rec- 
ollect the  entire  contents  of  the  letter  and 
requested  Hay  to  exercise  his  own  discretion 
in  "withholding  the  communication  of  any 
part  of  the  letter  | Wilkinson's)  which  are 
not  directly  material  for  the  purpose  of  Jus- 
tice." •  With  regard  to  the  copies  of  mUltary 
correspondence  requested  by  Burr,  Jefferson 
Indicated  that  only  those  papers  which  were 
■prop)er  for  communication  and  pertinent  to 
any  point"  would  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hay. 
Two  letters  apparently  within  the  context  of 
the  definition  of  relevance  as  applied  by  the 
President  were  forwarded  to  Hay  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  on  the  same  day.» 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  President  person- 
ally forwarded  additional  papers  to  Hay. 
Jefferson  felt  that  these  documents  substan- 
tially fulfilled  the  objective  of  the  subpoena 
If.  however,  questions  should  still  exist,  the 
President  stated  that  he  and  the  Heads  of 
the  Departments  would  be  willing  to  submit 
a  deposition,  "through  any  persons  whom 
the  Court  shall  authorize  to  take  our  testi- 
mony at  this  place  [Washington]." 

Jefferson  continued  by  arguing  that  this 
was  the  suitable  alternative  to  a  personal 
appearance  at  the  trial.  Such  an  appearance 
Jefferson  explained  would  set  a  precedent 
that  might  expoee  him  to  subpHjenas  to  at- 
tend other  trials  as  far  away  as  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory. 

"To  comply  with  such  calls  would  leave 
the  nation  without  an  executive  branch, 
whose  agency,  never  the  less.  Is  understood 
to  be  so  constantly  necessary,  that  it  Is  the 
sole  branch  which  the  Constitution  requires 
to  be  always  in  functlorn.  It  could  not  mean 
that  It  should  be  withdrawn  from  its  station 
by  any  co-ordln&te  activity."  ■« 

Again,  on  June  20th  "  and  later  on  the 
7th  of  September.'*  Jefferson  repeated,  to 
Hay.  his  strong  convictions  regarding  the 
separation  of  powers  under  the  Constitution 
In  the  second  letter  Jefferson  stated: 

"As  I  do  not  believe  that  the  district  courts 
have  a  power  of  commanding  the  executive 
government  to  abandon  superior  duties  and 
attend  on  them,  at  whatever  distance.  I  am 
unwilling,  by  any  notice  of  the  subpoena,  to 
set  a  precedent  which  might  sanction  a  pro- 
ceeding so  prepMjeterous.  I  enclose  you,  there- 
fore, a  letter,  public  and  for  the  court,  cov- 
ering substantially  all  they  ought  to  desire. 
If  the  papers  which  were  enclosed  In  Wil- 
kinson's letter  may.  In  your  Judgment,  be 
communicated  without  Injury,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  communicate  them.  I  return  you 
the  original  letter."  " 

Stemming  from  Jefferson's  declarations  on 
executive  privilege  a  question  began  to 
emerge  which  ultimately  has  become  the  focal 
point  of  discussion  among  historians  and 
constitutional  scholars  today  Although  nu- 
merous long  and  weighty  expositions  have  at- 
tempted to  trace  the  degree  of  compliance 
exhibited  by  President  Jefferson  to  the  sub- 
poena for  the  Wilkinson  letter  of  October  21, 
1806.  a  wide  range  of  opinion  still  exists  Yet 
extensive  research  has  disclosed  a  number  of 
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apparently  Incontrovertible  facts  The  origi- 
nal copy  of  the  subpoenaed  October  21.  1806 
letter  from  General  Wilkinson  Ui  President 
Jefferson  was  never  found,  as  Jefferson  ex- 
plained In  his  letters  of  the  17th,  2l8t  and 
23rd  of  June  to  Hay  and  Wilkinson."  An  au- 
thenticated and  complete  copy  of  this  letter, 
however,  was  presented  as  evidence  before  the 
Grand  Jury  prior  to  Burr's  treason  trial  '' 
and  later  during  his  subsequent  misdemeanor 
trial." 

Apparently,  conftislon  has  arisen  over  the 
Wilkinson  letter  because  of  the  Incomplete 
condition  of  the  records  of  Burr's  trials,'"  and 
the  fact  that  on  September  4,  1807  (during 
the  nrusdemeanor  trial)  Burr  requested  a  sec- 
ond letter  from  Wilkinson  to  Jefferson  daf#d 
November  12,  1806  "  Although  this  second  .et- 
ter  was  not  specifically  requested  by  Burr  In 
his  original  motion,  his  right  to  make  such  a 
request  was  not  questioned  Hay,  however,  dM 
explain  that  President  Jefferson  had  de- 
volved upon  him  the  authority,  which  con- 
stitutionally belonged  to  the  President,  to 
withhold  thfise  portions  of  correspondence 
not  relevant  to  the  case  now  being  tried  The 
accuracy  of  his  Judgment  in  this  regard.  Hay 
explained,  he  was  "willing  to  refer  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  court,  by  submitting  the 
original  letter  [of  November  12,  1806]  to  Its 
Inspection."  ^ 

Burr  s  attorneys  argued  that  the  President  s 
power  of  discretion  could  not  be  passed  on 
to  Hay."  Chief  Justice  Marshall  subseqviently 
upheld  the  contention  of  the  defense  by  de- 
claring that  "In  this  case  .  .  .  the  president 
had  assigned  no  reason  whatever  for  with- 
holding the  paF>er  called  for  The  propriety  of 
withholding  it  must  be  derided  by  himself 
not  by  another  for  him  "  •"  Therev.pon  "Hay 
stated  that  there  was  one  passage  In  General 
Wilkinson's  letter  |of  November  12.  180fl) 
which  he  was  certain  the  President  himself 
would  hold  back  " "  As  a  result  he  would  not 
turn  over  that  letter  to  the  defendant,  but 
"would  Immediately  send  an  express  to  Mon- 
tlcello  for  instructions  .   .  ,"  ■ 

On  September  9,  1807  Hay  reported  the  re- 
sponse of  President  Jefferson,  .\fter  reading 
the  correspondence  from  the  President,  »• 
"Hay  observed,  that  In  his  own  and  In  the 
President's  extracted  copy  from  Gen,  Wllkln- 
-son'3  letter  [of  November  12,  18(56]  there  was 
not  a  variation  of  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
words;  the  omitted  paesagee  were,  indeed,  so 
manifestly  Improper  to  be  submitted  to  the 
court."  » 

Three  times  thereafter  (during  the  mis- 
demeanor trial)  the  WUklnson  letter  of 
November  12,  1806  wao  discussed  On  Sep- 
tember 16,  1807  Burr  again  stated  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  abbreviated  version  of 
the  letter  of  the  preceding  November  that 
was  submitted  to  the  oourt;  »  and  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1807  defense  attorney  Wickham  In 
his  cross -ex  ami  nation  of  General  WUklnson 
asked  if  Wilkinson  could  turn  over  a  com- 
plete copy  of  that  letter  to  court.  Hay  at  that 
point  protested,  citing  the  Presidents  cor- 
respondence. Chief  Justice  Marshall  ap- 
parently then  closed  the  issue  Marshall  "re- 
marked that  after  the  president  had  been 
consulted,  he  could  not  think  of  requiring 
from  General  Wilkinson  the  exhibition  of 
those  parts  of  the  letter  [of  November  12 j 
which  the  president  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
close." "  By  the  first  of  October  when  the 
contents  of  the  November  letter  were  agair. 
discussed  the  dl.sclosure  of  the  complete  let- 
ter had  apparently  ceased  to  be  an  issue  *» 

Unwilling  to  attend  the  trial  yet  coopera- 
tive to  a  large  decree,  the  President  had  ex- 
ercised his  allowable  option  under  Marshall's 
opinion.  Although  Jefferson  believed  that  It 
was  "the  necessary  right  of  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  to  decide,  independently  of  all  other 
authority,  what  papers  coming  to  him  as 
President,  the  public  Interest  permits  to  bo 
communicated  and  to  whom." "  he  ap- 
parently made  available  a  majority  of  the 
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recjrds  sought  by  the  Court.  Unfortunately, 
a  complete  list  of  the  documents  forwarded 
apparently  does  not  exist  And  a  record  of  the 
parts  of  Wilkinson's  letter  of  Nov.  12.  1806 
which  were  withheld  by  Hay  and  (later)  by 
Jefferson  likewise  Is  unavailable. 
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m.  Washington  City.  Printed  by  Westcott 
and  Co.   11808]  p.  264. 

'•For  the  details  on  how  the  October  21, 
1806  letter  from  General  Wilkinson  tc  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  became  a  part  of  the  record  of 
misdemeanor  trial  see:  T  Can>enter.  The 
Trial  of  Coi  Aaron  Bur.  Vol.  III.  pp.  38-46. 
For  a  complete  copy  of  the  letter  see:  James 
Wilkinson  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  October  21, 
1806  U,S  E»epartmenT  of  State  Letters  In 
Relation  to  Burr's  conspiracy  1806-1808. 
Manuscript  Division.  Library  of  Congress 

"  David  Robertson's  Reports  of  the  trials 
of  Aaron  Burr  is  most  frequently  cited  as 
documentation  for  discussions  on  the  Burr 
trials:  however  neither  Robertson's  work 
nor  the  records  of  the  Burr  trial  held  by  the 
'Virginia  State  Library  in  Richmond  ac- 
curately describe  events  after  September  9. 
1807.  Only  the  out-of-print  three-vclume 
work  by  T  Carpenter.  The  Trial  of  .Aaron 
Burr,  cietaUs  the  events  of  Burr's  mis- 
demeanor trial  into  (3ctober  of  1807. 

'  D  Robert.&:>n  Reports  of  the  tnais  of 
Aaron  Burr.  Vol.  U.  p.  504. 

-■'  Ib:d  ,  p.  514. 

"/bid.,  p.  512. 

n/bid.,  p.  636. 

"  T.  Carpenter.  The  trial  of  Col.  Aaron  Burr. 
Vol,  m.  p   38. 


'Ibid. 

"  Tboums  Jefferson  to  John  Hay.  September 
7.  1807.  P  L.  ^>rd  The  wrlung«  of  Tbomaa 
Jefferson.  Vol  DC.  pp.  03-64. 

"  T.  Carpeater.  Tbe  trUd  of  Coi.  Aaroa  Btirr. 
Vol.  m.  p.  4«. 

-Ibid .  pp.  iii-na. 

"Ibid.,  p    364. 

»/Wd.,  pp    266-366. 

*Thcan«a  Jefferson  to  John  Hay.  June  7. 
1807.  P.  L.  Ford.  The  wrttlngi  at  Tbomaa 
Jefferson.  Vol.  IX.  p.  06. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OP 
RANGER  FORD 


HON    MARGARET  M    HECKLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK8 

Monday.  November  26,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  Icnow.  the  Congress  Is 
now  investigating  the  background  of  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Jerry  Ford. 
prior  to  voting  on  whether  to  confirm  his 
nomination  as  Vice  Pi-esident.  An  inter- 
esting sidelight  of  Jerrys  past — his  serv- 
ice as  a  seasonal  ranger  at  Yellowstone 
National  Park— has  been  kindly  brought 
to  my  attention  by  National  Park  Service 
Director  Ron  Walker. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  NFS  news- 
letter contains  a  fascinating  account  of 
Jerby's  activities  riding  shotgun  on  a 
bear-feeding  truck,  his  courtly  service 
dancing  with  unescorted  young  ladies, 
and  above  all.  his  coolness  under  stress 
Here,  for  the  enjoyment  and  information 
of  our  colleagues.  Is  the  newsletter  story 
on  the  'Adventures  of  Ranger  Ford"': 
Vicx-Pu^cnt-Dksicnait — Jerxt  Po«o — "A 
Daxneo  Oooo  Ranger" 

( By  Jean  Bullard ) 

Qerald  R  Ford  will  be  the  ffrst  National 
Park  Service  seasonal  ranger  to  become  Vice 
President  of  the  tJnlted  States  If  hu  nomina- 
tion la  confirmed.  His  name  has  become  fa- 
miliar to  most  Americans  recently,  but  few 
of  us  In  the  Park  Service  realize  that  Jerry 
Ford  was  a  seasonal  ranger  at  Yellowstone 
the  summer  of  1936. 

"One  of  the  greatest  summers  of  my  life.  " 
Jerry  Ford  responded  enthusiastically  to  a 
query  from  the  Newsletter  about  his  summer 
as  a  ranger. 

This  answer  was  delivered  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Betty  Ford,  who  invited  me  with  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  Ford's  home  In  Alexandria, 
Virginia.  She  said  that  the  Yellowstone  sum- 
mer waa  one  often  mentioned  in  the  Ford 
family. 

Among  the  favorite  bedtime  stories  of  the 
four  Ford  children.  Mrs.  Ford  explained,  was 
the  one  their  father  used  to  tell  about  his 
adventures  as  a  ranger  feeding  the  bears  at 
Yellowstone. 

"Of  course  we  realize  that  rangers  feeding 
the  bears  at  Yellowstone  U  a  thing  of  the 
past.'  Mrs    Ford  quickly  explained. 

At  that  moment  her  tall  blond  son,  Steve. 
17.  a  senior  at  local  T.  C  WUilams  High 
School,  entered  the  living  room.  Mrs.  Ford 
aaked  him.  'Steve,  do  you  remember  your 
father's  Yellowstone  stories?" 

"You  mean  the  bear  tales?  said  Steve  with 
a  smile  "I  sure  do" 

Mrs.  Ford  mentioned  that  the  InHuence  of 
the  west  and  the  parks  haa  been  evident  In 
the  whole  family.  She  satd  that  the  Ford's 
second  son.  Jack.  31,  a  forestry  student  at 
UUh  State  University,  spent  last  summer 
wcHTklng  in  Utah  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
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In   a    position   similar    to   hla   father's   Park 
Service  Job. 

Mrs.  Ford  generously  lent  tbe  Newsletter 
their  only  photo  of  Jerry  Ford  In  hU  NPS 
ranger  uniform.  The  other  photo  of  the 
Canyon  District  rangers  and  ranger  natural- 
iata  (see  pa««  7)  was  obtained  from  Frank 
Andarson  through  the  perslatent  efforts  to 
locate  him  by  Else  Doherty.  park  technician. 
PNRO. 

The  Newsletter  contacted  several  men  la 
the  photo  to  learn  more  about  that  summer 
In  YeUowstone. 

"Jerry  waa  a  darned  good  r«nger."  said  hla 
former  supervisor.  Canyon  District  Ranger 
Frank  Anderaon.  now  retired,  "l  had  a  let- 
ter from  Jerry  just  last  August  mentioning 
his  One  memories  of  that  summer  we  shared 
In  Yellowstone."" 

Among  the  duties  Prank  assigned  to  Jerry 
was  tbe  task  of  armed  guard  on  the  bear- 
feeding  truck.  Every  evening  visitors  were 
fenced-in  In  an  area  with  benches  while 
grlzaly  and  black  bears  roamed  free  when 
they  appeared  about  7  30  p.m. 

The  ranger  truck  would  drive  Into  the  gar- 
bage pit  to  feed  the  bears  whUe  Jerry  rode  In 
the  back  with  a  gun  in  case  there  was  any 
trouble.  He  never  did  have  to  flre  a  shot  but 
there  were  some  close  calls. 

Another  ranger  duty  waa  meeting  the 
VTPs  at  Canyon  Hotel  and  Lodge,  .a  Job  that 
called  for  someone  who  could  meet  people 
well  and  who  bad  a  very  neat  appearance  In 
uniform  "When  I  asked  Jerry  to  do  the  Job.  " 
Prank  explained,  "he  said  he  felt  it  was  un- 
democratic and  un-American  to  give  special 
attention  to  VIPs,  but  he  did  the  Job  and  did 
It  weU." 

Everyone  contacted  mentioned  the  eve- 
nings they  used  to  hold  wreaUlng  matches 
among  themselvee  and  with  some  of  the  road 
crew  In  the  community  room  of  the  ranger 
.station.  One  night  the  conversation  turned  to 
footbaU  and  Wayne  Repogle  suggeated  that 
Jerry  Ford  demonstrate  a  stralght-on  tackle 
Ford  gave  an  energeUc  try  and  both  he  and 
Warne  went  right  through  the  thin  masonlte 
waU  into  the  next  room.  There  followed  a 
great  scramble  to  repair  the  damages  before 
arrival  of  the  chief  ranger. 

Wayne  Repogle.  senior  seasonal  of  the 
group,  roomed  with  Jerry  Ford  In  the  ranger 
station  and  frequently  shared  duties  with 
him 

"I  never  saw  Jerry  show  any  excitement  or 
emotion  during  a  difficult  rescue  or  at  other 
times  of  stress,"  said  Wayne. 

"He  would  always  say.  Calia  down  every- 
body. Itni  turn  out  all  right.'  He  was  always 
so  reliable  that  we  looked  to  him  to  get  dif- 
ficult aaslgnments  done  right,  even  though 
he  was  one  of  otir  youngeat  rangers  that 
summer. 

"In  thoae  days,"  continued  Wayne,  "rang- 
ers were  on  duty  34  hours  a  day.  seven  days 
a  week.  You  could  not  get  out  of  uniform 
without  permission  from  your  district  ranger 
who  In  turn  had  to  clear  It  by  phoning  the 
chief  ranger  at  Mammoth. 

"Even  to  go  on  a  picnic  you  had  to  ask  for 
permission  and  then  tell  where  you  were  go- 
ing, who  with  and  when  you  would  return. 
Jerry  was  handsome  and  young  maybe  34 
and  with  the  girls  he  was  the  most  popular 
of  us  bachelors  that  svimmer. 

"He  was  frequently  chosen  for  dance  duty 
This  meant  spending  the  evening  at  the  lodge 
or  the  hotel  in  uniform  all  cleaned  and 
pressed  with  riding  boots  polished  with  a 
clean  white  dress  shirt  and  green  tie  Day- 
time shirts  were  grey  wool. 

"Visitors  really  fiocked  around  and  would 
often  ask  pointless  questions  Just  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  say  that  they  had  talked  with  a 
ranger  ■• 

One  duty  Jerry  liked  was  the  early  morn- 
ing check,  about  5  to  7  am.,  of  every  auto  In 
camp.  Rangers  recorded  the  make,  state  and 
license  number  of  each  vehicle  and  type  of 
tent.  Wayne  aald.  "We  had  to  run  most  of 
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the  time  to  get  160  to  300  licenses  listed  In 
two  hours." 

"Jerry,  a  football  player.  w«s  In  good  shape 
and  enjoyed  this  early  duty.  In  fact  he  was 
fine  company  because  he  genuinely  enjoyed 
Juat  about  everything  we  rangers  had  to  do  " 
Wayne  conclude'' 


MEDICAL     EMERGENCIES     IN     THE 
SNOW 

HON.  WILLIAM  f.  WALSH 

or  Krw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  WAI^H.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
bination of  heavy  snow  and  a  medical 
emergency  can  be  a  serious  problem  in- 
deed. A  problem  that  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, the  medical  profession,  and 
countless  volunteer  and  professional 
agencies  dealing  with  health  have  been 
trying  to  solve  for  years. 

In  Syracuse.  N.Y..  my  hometown,  a 
detailed  plan  has  been  worked  out  and 
will  get  its  first  serious  test  this  winter 
A  recent  article  in  the  American  Medical 
News  detailed  this  plan  and  I  would  like 
to  share  that  article  with  ray  colleagues; 

MXDICAI.  EMEaOENCIkS  IN  THE  SNOW 

Every  winter,  a  cold  wind  sweepe  across 
LAk©  Ontario  and  dumps  an  average  of  135 
inches  of  snow  on  the  unlucky  residents 
of  Syracuse.  N.Y..  and  surrounding  com- 
munities. 

And  U^t's  a  serious  medical  problem 
Emergency  treatment  systems  that  run 
smoothly  under  normal  conditions  simply 
wont  luncUon  in  a  snowstorm — an  almost 
weekly  occurrence  In  Syracuse.  Ambulances 
wont  run.  Power  goes  out.  Phone  lines  go 
down.  People  get  stalled,  stuck  and  lost. 

But  thanks  to  the  Onondaga  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  415.000  citizens  of  that 
county  wm  be  getting  medical  care  when 
they  need  it  this  winter,  snow  or  no  snow. 

Using  automobiles,  sled  ambulances,  snow- 
plows,  two-way  radios,  and  hundreds  of 
volunteers,  the  society's  "snow  emergency 
medical  program"  can  dispatch  physicians 
aixd  nurses  to  isolated  places  to  aid  the  111 
and  injured  and  provide  other  health  serv- 
Ices — even  during  blizzards 

Us  a  cooperative  effort.  Involving  about 
80  physicians.  225  nurses,  54  fire  departments, 
four  ambulance  services  and  scores  of  fire- 
men, municipal  crews,  and  rescue  units — all 
unpaid  volunteers,  working  on  their  own 
time. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  project's  Interesting 
features  is  that  it  won't  cost  the  taxpayer  a 
cent,  since  all  services  and  equipment  are 
donated,  and  the  medical  society  pays  for 
the  medications  and  supplies  used  by  the 
physicians  and  nurses. 

The  entire  project,  under  the  direction  of 
Edward  D.  Sugarman.  M  D.,  a  Syracuse  ortho- 
pedic surgeon,  was  started  and  organized  by 
the  county  medical  society.  Its  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  close  cooperation  between 
individuals  and  a  large  number  of  public 
and  private  agencies 

Dr.  Sugarman  said  the  program  has  actu- 
ally been  operating  for  two  years,  though 
this  winter  the  system  has  been  expanded  to 
operate  county-wide  It  was  ready  to  go  last 
winter  but  Onondaga  County  was  fortunate 
In  having  an  unusually  mild  winter. 

However,  "test  runs"  conducted  In  previ- 
ous winters  prove  that  volunteer  systems 
work,  as  when  a  sudden  blizzard  Isolated  a 
small  town  30  miles  south  of  Syracuse  two 
years  ago.  The  emergency  units  quickly 
reached  the  town,  established  communlca- 
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tlons  with  outlying  areas,  and  set  up  over- 
night aid  facilities. 

The  goal  of  the  program  la  to  Insure  that 
emergency  services  are  avaUable  when  heavy 
snowfall  brings  normal  emergency  systems 
to  a  grinding  halt.  For  example,  when  lUness 
or  Injury  strllces  a  snowbound  farm,  partici- 
pants work  together  to  find  out  about  It  and 
dispatch  a  nurse  or  physician — aboard  a 
snowmobUe.  If  necessary — to  bring  help. 


THE  RED  CHINESE  SPEND  MIL- 
LIONS ON  PROLETARIAT  HOUS- 
ING IN  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LonsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  R.\RICK  Mr  St>eaker.  the  most 
recent  and  tangible  e\1dence  of  expand- 
ed United  States-Red  China  relation.s  is 
the  multlmUlion-dollar  purchase  of  a 
large  Washington  hotel  to  houje  Pe- 
king's growing  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
United  States 

The  50  people  of  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion have  apparently  outgrown  their  old 
quarters  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  China- 
watchers  view  this  move  to  the  400- 
room  Windsor  Park  Hotel  as  a  major 
step  toward  full-scale  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. The  staggering  sale  price,  reported 
at  between  $5  and  $6  million,  makes  it 
evident  that  the  Red  Chinese  plan  to 
make  their  mission  more  than  just  un- 
official. 

Connecticut  Avenue,  in  the  exclusive 
Northwest  section  of  Washington.  Is  a 
far  cry  from  the  "proletariat  housing" 
found  In  other  areas  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Apparently,  "the  people's  repre- 
sentatives" have  been  Influenced  to  some 
degree  in  their  taste  for  housing  by  the 
"running  dogs  of  capitalism.  " 

I  include  the  related  newsclipping  at 
this  point: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.   18.   1973] 
Chinese    But    Windsor    Park    Hotel 
(By  Judy  Luce  Mann) 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  has  signed 
a  contract  to  purchase  the  400-room  Wind- 
sor Park   Hotel   for   use   as   a   chancery   and 
residence  for  Its  expanding  liaison  staff. 

The  purchase  price  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, but  an  Industry  source  who  was 
asked  to  act  as  a  real  estate  broker  for  the 
hotel  earlier  this  year  put  the  price  at  be- 
tween $5  million  and  $6  million. 

The  purchase  comes  In  the  wake  of  an 
announcement  on  Nov.  14  that  the  United 
States  and  China  have  agreed  to  expand  and 
upgrade  their  liaison  staffs  In  Peking  and 
Washington.  The  move  was  viewed  by  ob- 
servers as  a  major  step  toward  full  diplo- 
matic recognition  and  the  establishment  of 
embassies  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Chinese  delegation  In  Washington, 
about  50  people,  has  been  using  space  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel.  The  delegation  has  been 
looking  for  permanent  facilities  since  last 
AprU 

Hampton  Davis,  a  State  Department  pro- 
tocol officer,  said  members  of  the  delegation 
looked  at  the  Windsor  "quite  early.  They've 
been  considering  this  one  for  six  months  or 
so."  Real  estate  agents  were  Invited  to  sub- 
mit facilities  for  consideration  and  the  State 
Department  also  gave  some  suggestions  as  to 
projjertles.  Davis  said 
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"They  wanted  to  have  a  place  where  they 
could  combine  offices  and  residence  Jor  peo- 
ple. They  were  hoping  to  have  some  space 
around  this  for  a  garden  This  necessarily 
represents  some   oompromlse.     Davis  said. 

The  hotel,  at  2300  and  2310  Connecticut 
Ave.  NW,  has  about  400  rooms,  a  Kc'^ean  res- 
taurant, newstands,  a  gift  shop  and  reception 
rooms.  It  dries  not  have  space  for  large  for- 
mal gardens 

Wallace  B.  Agnew  a  rea;  estate  broker  in 
the  District,  who  was  ajsked  to  sell  the  hotel 
earlier  this  year,  said  yesterday  the  Chinese 
paid  "a  lot  more  for  It  than  lis  worth  t>ec«use 
they  needed  a  place  badly  They  had  to  buy 
something  they  could  move  Into  that  was 
already  furnished  It  wo'ald  be  hard  to  find 
all  that  many  rooms  ready  to  go.  with  linen 
service  and  telephones  ir.  al!  the  rooms."  He 
estimated  the  sale  price  at  between  J5  miUion 
and  $6  miuion  and  said  a  sale  price  of  M  mil- 
lion would  be    'pretty  high." 

The  hotel  is  owned  by  Bernard  Bralove  and 
Stafford  Fletcher,  who  also  manages  it.  B.-a- 
love  refused  to  disclose  the  p'orchase  price. 
"I'm  not  going  to  give  you  any  idea  of  the 
price.  I  don't  think  It's  anybc)dy's  business," 
he  said.  Settlement  on  the  contract  has  not 
been  made,  so  it  does  not  show  up  on  public 
records. 

Bralove  said  that  none  of  the  current  occu- 
pants of  the  hotel  hold  leases  but  he  would 
not<llscIose  how  soon  they  would  be  moving 
out  and  the  Chl.iese  delegation  members 
moving  In.  saying  such  Information  should 
be  disclosed  by  the  Chinese 

Members  of  the  delegation  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  However,  a  State  De- 
partment official  aald  he  understood  that 
some  members  of  the  delegation  are  sched- 
uled to  move  In  this  week. 

Attorneys  for  the  Chinese  asked  the  Dis- 
trict board  of  zoning  adjustment  Wednes- 
day for  a  special  exception  to  establish  a 
chancery  and  residential  fac'Jlty  at  the  hotel 
The  board  granted  a  similar  exception  on 
Sept.  19  for  use  of  a  limited  portion,  the 
"executive  wing."  of  the  hotel  as  a  chancery. 

At  that  time,  only  one  person  questioned 
the  request,  wanting  to  know  If  the  property 
would  be  kept  up. 

The  brief  filed  with  the  board  Wednesday 
states  that  "upon  further  investigation  and 
examination"  of  the  site,  "the  liaison  office 
has  determined  that  the  purchase  of  2300 
Connecticut  Ave.  .  .  .  permit  larger  accom- 
modations for  residential  uses  and  a  larger 
area  for  chancery  uses." 

The  brief  also  states  that  the  "major  por- 
tion of  both  premises  will  continue  In  resi- 
dential uses,  senlng  the  chancery  staff, 
supporting  personnel  and  their  families." 
The  board  Is  scheduled  to  act  on  the  request 
Tuesday. 


KINDERGARTEN  CLASSES  ARE  RE- 
SCHEDULED TO  SAVE  GASOLINE 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  Mr  Speaker.  I 
submit  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues the  action  of  Kentucky's  Mont- 
gomery' County  School  Board  in  adapt- 
ing the  school  program  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies imposed  by  the  petroleum  .short- 
age, as  outlined  in  the  Lexington  Herald 
of  November  22,  1973. 

While  our  people  are  concerned  about 
the  disruptive  effects  of  the  possible  Im- 
r>osition  of  national  daylight  sa'vang  time, 
I  deem  the  action  of  the  Montgomery 
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County  Board  of  Education  a  refreshmg 
reminder  of  our  people  s  ability  to  adjust 
to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

KiNDEBGAETE.N-  DaTS  RrviEED  To  SaVX  QaS 

Mt.  Stielikc,  Kt — Classes  of  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  Montgomery  County  school 
system  will  be  rescheduled  after  the  first  of 
the  year  to  save  gasoline. 

The  Board  of  Education  at  a  special  meet- 
ing voted  to  hold  classes  for  half  of  the 
children  during  regular  school  hours  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  and  half  a  day  Wednesday, 
and  the  other  half  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
all  day  Thursday  and  Friday  beginning  Jan. 
7.  At  present  half  of  the  pupils  are  attending 
in  the  morning  and  the  other  half  in  the 
afternoon. 

Board  members  also  agreed  that  gasoline 
for  school  trips  be  p'orchased  at  nearby  serv- 
ice stations  in  order  not  to  use  the  school's 
allotment. 

In  the  event  the  nation  goes  back  to  Day- 
light Saving  Time  the  schools  will  open  an 
hour  later,  at  9  ajn  .  and  close  at  4  p.m 

The  board  voted  to  purchase  four  new 
66-pas6enger  buses  with  automatic  transmis- 
sions and  awarded  the  Bailey  Nurserv-,  Mt. 
Sterling  a  $1,355.75  contract  for  landscaping 
at  the  new  Junior  high  school. 


SOUTHERN   BAPTIST   FELLOWSHIP 
BREAKFAST 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr  TEAGLT:  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
on   October   30,    1973,   the   Members   of 

CongTes,s  were  invited  to  a  breakfast  In 
the  Members  private  dining  room  to 
share  fellowship  with  some  dL^tlngulshed 
visitors.  The  visitors  Included:  Owen 
Cooper,  president,  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention: Cecil  E.  Sherman,  pastor.  First 
Baptist  Church,  Asheville.  N.C:  and  C. 
Welton  Gaddy,  director  of  Christian 
Citizenship  Development,  the  Christian 
Life  Commission  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

The  visitors  at  the  Southern  Baptist 
fellow.ship  breakfast  spoke  on  the  subject 
"Focus  on  Interglty.'  I  would  like  to 
share  their  remarks  with  you,  other 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  general 
P'ublic  Jjecause  they  can  be  an  inspiration 
to  each  of  us . 

The  remarks  follow: 
LNTEGRriT :  Challenge  to  a  New  CoMMrrMENT 
As  you  well  know,  no  one  Southern  Baptist 
can,  or  would  even  attempt,  to  speak  for 
any  other  Southern  Baptist  much  less  the 
Convention  as  a  whole  However,  out  of  my 
Involvement  in  the  structures  of  this  de- 
nomination and  as  a  result  of  the  many 
personal  acquaintances  which  I  have  made. 
there  are  some  things  which  I  have  co.nie 
to  know  about  Southern  Baptists  and  thus 
some  things  about  which  I  feel  comfortable 
to  speak. 

In  relation  to  government,  the  history  of 
Southern  Baptists  Is  one  marked  by  un- 
flinching patriotism,  sincere  prayerful  sup- 
port, and  individual  political  involvement. 
Members  of  this  denomination  have  effec- 
tively .served  In  the  htghlv  esteemed  c^.oos 
of  the  federal  government,  even  as  you  are 
now  serving,  as  well  as  in  the  state  capltols 
and  county  court  houses  across  our  land  At 
present,  my  home  state  of  Mississippi  is  gov- 
erned by  a  dedicated  Christian  <Fho  Is  a 
faithful   Southern   Baptist  church   member. 
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Southern  B*ptlst8  are  deeply  concerned 
with  biblical  morality  and  we  dealre  to  see 
tbls  morallty^  embodied  tn  thoae  who  lead  our 
nation.  The  support  of  the  people  Ln  the 
33.000  churches  of  our  Convention  will  al- 
most invariably  be  behind  those  politicians 
whoee  words  resonate  with  honesty  and 
whoee  lives  exhibit  Integrity.  As  you  know, 
■*e  axe  a  people  who  quickly  grow  Impatient 
with  anyone  who  attempts  to  use  the  pro- 
cesses of  government  for  personal  gain,  de- 
ceive the  voters,  or  violate  the  basic  personal 
rights  and  liberties  given  to  us  by  Almighty 
God  and  guaranteed  for  us  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

None  of  this  Is  new.  None  of  this  Is 
partisan  The  disturbing  events  of  recent 
weeks  have  provoked  outcrys  of  dismay  be- 
cause of  their  obviously  Illegal  and  unethical 
nature.  Southern  Baptists  Join  tn  a  plea  for 
recommitment  to  the  basic  moral  prtnclples 
upon  which  our  government  has  traditionally 
stood.  This  plea  grows  out  of  time-tested 
convictions  which  antedate  Watergate  or  any 
other  contemporary  event. 

We  have  come  here  to<lay  with  at  least 
a  partial  understanding  of  the  present 
dilemma  of  persons  like  yourselves  who  seek 
to  «erve  the  nation  in  government  Because 
of  the  recent  tragic  events,  public  distrust  of 
(tovemmental  leadership  and  cynicism  re- 
garding the  political  process  have  Increased. 
These  matters  are  disturbing  to  us  even 
as  they  are  to  you.  We  still  believe  In  this 
government's  ability  to  function  effectively 
and  Justly.  We  want  to  encourage  the  citizens 
who  attend  our  churches  to  not  withdraw 
but  to  Involve  themselves  even  more  Inte- 
grally In  the  political  process.  Tou.  who 
serve  here  day  In  and  day  out,  can  count 
on  our  prayerful  support,  especially  In  times 
of  crisis  but  at  other  times  as  well. 

We  believe  that  whatever  measure  of  great- 
ness America  has  achieved  Is  In  no  small 
way  related  to  dynamic  moral  leadership  and 
an  abiding  national  commitment  to  such 
matters  as  Integrity,  personal  liberty.  Justice, 
and  eq.mllty  Persons  like  yourselves  help 
us  be  assured  of  the  continuation  of  that 
leadership  and  commitment  We  take  pride 
In  knowing  that  there  are  so  many  Southern 
Baptist  Setvators  and  Congressmen  as  well 
as  other  outstanding  Christian  leaders 
serving  in  the  United  SUtes  government. 
Let  me  thank  you  for  being  here  this  morn- 
ing In  order  that  we  might  share  In  a  time 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  Join  together  In 
praying  for  our  naUon  and  each  other  At 
the  same  time,  let  me  encourage  you  to  keep 
open  the  lines  of  communication  between 
youraelves  and  the  spiritual  leadership  of 
our  Convention.  We  wUl  seek  to  be  more 
faithful  at  this  point  ourselves  My  prayer 
Is  that  we  may  all  so  carry  out  our  reepon- 
Blbtlities  In  relation  to  government  that  Ood 
noay  be  glorified  in  our  t^Uon.  stren^hened 
as  a  guarantor  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
Count  on  us  to  be  praying  for  you  and  call 
on  us  If  there  are  other  ways  In  which  we 
can  be  of  help. 

iJCTTcarrr.  SnarruAL  DatrjcsioNs 
I  By  Cecil  K.  Sherman  i 
My  friend*.  I  have  waited  for  this  day  for 
all  of  a  Ufetime  Plnally.  the  tables  are 
turned.  You  see.  I  have  listened  to  Senator 
Tom  Connally  address  the  students  of  Baylor 
University  I  stood  In  a  Teias  "norther"  to 
hear  Senator  Lyndon  B  Johnson  speak  at  the 
State  Pair  of  Texas.  I've  heard  Con«reMman 
Roy  Taylor  numerous  times  as  be  goes  about 
his  district  tn  Weetem  North  Carolina  But 
at  no  time  have  I  ever  had  a  -captive  au- 
dience" of  congressmen  and  senators  listen- 
ing to  m«.  I  dont  intend  to  mlsua«  the 
motnent. 

I  have  pondered  long  about  the  words  I 
have  choeen  The  crtsla  in  confidence  that 
surrounds  govemajent  has  such  an  obvious 
spiritual   dimension    I   am   a   preacher    Sin, 
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truth,  deceit,  and  Integrity:  these  words  are 
the  stuff  of  my  profession.  Rather  than  give 
you  a  preachment.  I  think  I  abaU  tell  you 
a  personal  story, 

While  I  was  a  seminary  student  In  Fy>rt 
Worth.  Texas.  I  was  also  the  pastor  of  a 
very  small  open-country  church  in  Fannin 
County.  Texas.  Some  of  you  may  recall  that 
Pannln  County  was  the  home  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn.  I  would  drive  back  and  forth  from 
Port  Worth  to  that  open-country  church 
each  weekend.  The  round  trip  was  300  mllea. 
I  did  this  for  four  years:  1960  until  1954  I 
lived  In  the  homes  of  the  farmers.  I  came 
to  know  those  people  like  no  other  people  I 
have  ever  pastored.  Most  of  them  were  try- 
ing to  stretch  the  family  farm  through  one 
more  generation.  Some  were  still  plowing 
with  mules.  Pun  was  Saturday  afternoon  in 
town  buying  groceries  and  going  to  a  "shoct- 
em-up"  movie.  Saturday  night  was  spent 
listening  to  Grand  Ole  Opry  and  playing 
dominoes.  I  was  not  reared  on  the  farm,  but 
I  came  to  love  those  people  and  their  simple 
kind  of  life.  Religion  was  big  with  them. 
Most  of  them  "got  religion"  during  the  sum- 
mer revivals,  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
supposed  to  live  with  their  wife,  care  for 
their  children,  tell  the  truth,  work  for  their 
living,  and  love  their  country.  It  was  a  pretty 
simple  and  straight-forward  way  of  living. 
On  the  last  Sunday  In  August  of  1964  I  left 
thoee  people.  I  was  going  to  graduate  school 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  In  Prince- 
ton. New  Jersey  I  was  also  to  be  the  chaplain 
to  the  Baptist  students  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

I  cannot  tma^ne  a  more  severe  and  total 
change  In  congregations.  Prom  farmers  in  a 
backwater  of  Northeast  Texas  to  the  urbane 
and  very  sophisticated  students  of  an  old  Ivy 
league  university  I  had  never  been  to 
Princeton.  I  was  afraid  and  unsure  of  myself. 
Surely  among  all  of  these  very  Intelligent 
people  I  must  change  my  message.  I  rea- 
soned. And  for  awhile  I  did  bend  But  slowly 
this  truth  dawned  upon  me:  the  students  at 
Princeton  were  remarkably  like  the  people  In 
my  country  church.  Farmers  are  tempted  to 
cheat.  Students  are  tempted  to  cheat.  Farm- 
ers have  ways  they  avoid  social  responsibility. 
Students  c*n  retreat  from  the  hard  parts  of 
•loving  your  brother."  People  are  people  and 
being  a  Christian  is  Just  being  a  Christian 
wherever  you  are. 

Some  of  your  people  probably  came  from 
simple  homes  and  godly  people.  Somebody 
has  trusted  you;  that  Is  how  you  got  elected. 
Now  you  live  In  the  fast  swirl  of  Washington. 
The  ways  to  be  dishonest  are  more  subtle. 
The  penalties  for  wrongdoing  are  not  precise 
The  example  of  some  tn  high  places  Is  not 
helpful.  What  Is  a  poUtloUn  who  wanu  to 
t>e  honest  to  do? 

I  think  the  answer  does  not  lie  In  new 
theories  about  ethics.  Our  wisdom  comee 
from  the  Bible.  We  are  to  love  Ckxl.  We  are 
to  place  our  loyalty  to  him  above  all  other 
loyalties.  We  are  to  live  simply,  for  the  clut- 
ter of  many  things  will  corrupt  us  We  are 
to  tell  the  truth.  We  are  to  honor  our  fami- 
lies. We  are  to  live  temperate  lives.  We  are 
to  love  our  neighbors  as  we  love  ourselves. 
We  are  to  "bear  one  another's  burdens." 
Theee  are  the  great  ideas  of  any  ethic  These 
are  the  moral  principles  which  all  Americans 
need  to  see  and  a  large  majority  of  Americans 
want  to  see  embodied  in  their  governmental 
leaders.  These  great  Ideas,  so  frequently  ac- 
claimed, must  be  as  frequently  practiced. 
Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  opportune 
time  for  Christian  statesmen  to  a^pert  strong 
moral  and  spiritual  leadership  in  accord  with 
these  prlnclplee  than   the   present 

Coming  to  Waahlngton  does  not  change 
anything  It  does  no*  alter  moral  demands, 
thotigh  It  could  Increase  our  tolerance  for 
something  less  than  the  ethic  of  which  I  have 
Just  spoken.  When  I  wont  from  the  country 
to  Princeton,  I  found  that  really  nothing  had 
changed  I  hope  that  you  penpie  who  have 
come  from  the  heartland  to  Waahlngton  and 
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that  the  rest  of  us  who  are  stUl  trying  to  be 
responsible  Christian  citizens  out  at  the 
grassroots  are  being  controlled  by  those  great 
Bible  Ideas  that  we  learned  from  our  homes 
and  churches  when  we  were  children.  If  we 
are,  I  can  hope  again  for  my  country. 

Prater  tor  iNTKOirrT 
(By  C  Welton  Oaddy) 
Our  Father,  we  are  In  trouble.  We  humbly 
seek  your  help.  We  pray  that  Integrity  may 
be  established  as  the  characteristic  of  our 
words,  the  mark  of  our  behavior,  indeed  as 
the  life-style  of  our  nation. 

We  pray  for  our  nation — that  the  erosion 
of  credibility  between  citizens  and  govern- 
mental officials  may  be  arrested  before  the 
gap  becomes  a  canyon; 

that  the  leaders  of  our  country  may,  by 
both  words  and  deeds,  reestablish  the  Im- 
portance of  honesty  In  national  afflalrs  and 
In  personal  matters; 

that  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  Institu- 
tions which  Implement  their  intent  may 
be  spared  manipulation  for  persona]  gain 
and  utUlzed  for  Justice  and  the  public  good; 
that  the  trust  of  our  republic  may  not  be 
limited  to  that  power  which  Is  measured  In 
megatons  or  to  that  wealth  which  U  reflect^ 
In  the  Gross  National  Product  but  that  it 
may  rest  in  'i'ou; 

that  our  commitment  to  honesty,  our  pur- 
suit of  Jiistlce,  or  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion, our  support  of  freedom,  oiar  efforts  at 
world  peace,  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
assure  us  a  place  of  moral  leadership  in  the 
International  community. 

We  pray  for  the  citizens  o/  our  Tuition. 
Lord,    our    tr-ust    has    been    ruptured    by 
double   talk   and   Immoral    behavior   on   the 
part    of    persons    within    high    echelons    of 
government 

Our  minds  are  troubled  by  a  tumult  of 
crises. 

Our  wills  are  frustrated  as  we  vascUlate 
between  a  sense  of  Importance  as  citizens 
and  a  sense  of  futility. 

We  are  In  desperate  need  of  your  help. 
Forgive  our  worship  of  a  clvU  religion 
which  equates  nationalism  with  ChrU- 
tlanlty.  confuses  governmental  policy  with 
vour  will,  and  Interprets  patriotism  as  blind 
allegiance. 

Disturb  any  apathy  copcemlng  the  polit- 
ical arena  until  complacency  becomes  crea- 
tive Involvement  In  politics  on  behalf  of 
basic  morality. 

Translate  our  political  cynicism  Into  a 
responsible  citizenship  which  perslatently 
works  at  ever>-  level  of  government,  support- 
ing that  which  U  right  and  challenging  that 
which  Is  wrong. 

We  pray  for  the  leaders  wHo  ;iat>e  gathered 
in  this  room — 

that  they  may  ever  be  cognizant  of  your 
support  even  as  of  your  expectations  Icr 
them; 

that  they  may  be  among  those  In  ihU  93rd 
Congress  who  by  moral  leadership  secure 
once  again  the  shaking  foundations  of  this 
democracy. 

May  their  faith  be  a  source  of  courage 
and  their  communion  with  you  a  source  of 
strength 

Now  keep  us  disciplined  In  our  fellowship 
of  the  One  who  was  the  Incarnation  of  in- 
tegrity, the  One  who  thus  can  make  us  free 

Amen. 


WTSEXDM  FROM  YOUTH 


HON.  QE.M  ROCERS  McSPADDEN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THK  ROUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVK8 

Monday.  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  McSPADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude the  following  Part  of  a  letter  from 
Tracy  Tavemer.  Student  Energy  Crisis 
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Day  Committee  Chairman,  Sooner  High 
School,  Barilesville,  Okla. 

Dear  Mr  McSpaoden  :  The  students  of 
Sooner  High  School  In  BartlesvUle,  Okla- 
homa, have  become  deeply  concerned  with 
the  Increasing  lack  of  energy  facing  our  na- 
tion today.  Because  of  this  concern,  we,  the 
Sooner  student  body,  have  decided  to  set 
aside  Thursday.  Novemtjer  29,  1973.  as  "En- 
ergy Crisis  Day." 

Our  goal  Is  to  make  ourselves  and  others 
more  aware  of  the  national  problem  of  the 
lack  of  energy  and  how  we.  as  high  school 
students,  can  help  cur  coiuitry  to  conserve 
the  nation's  riAtural  energy  and  to  convince 
other  high  school  students  to  do  the  same. 

To  accomplish  this  purpK^ee,  we  have 
planned  and  organized  a  student  body 
march,  to  be  led  by  the  Sooner  Spartan  band, 
from  a  local  church  to  school,  the  purpose 
being  to  conserve  the  gasoline  used  dally  by 
Sooner  students  In  their  travels  to  and  from 
school.  Lights,  heat,  and  most  electrical  ap- 
pliances wUl  be  shut  off  at  Sooner  during  the 
day. 

Sooner  students  are  Issuing  a  challenge  to 
every  high  school  Ln  the  nation  to  take  up 
the  crusade  to  encourage  the  youth  of  today 
to  conserve  our  natural  resources.  Although 
we  realize  that  the  energy  saved  on  this  day 
by  our  students  will  not  make  a  significant 
difference  In  the  energy  crisis.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  throtigh  these  efforts  we  will  Inspire 
other  schools  to  follow  the  example  In  con- 
serving energy  so  vital  In  our  nation's  exist- 
ence. We  feel  "  'tis  better  to  light  one  candle 
than  to  curse  the  darkness."  .  .  . 
Yours  sincerely, 

Tract  Taverner. 
Student  Energy  Crisis  Commlffee  Chair- 
man. 


PRESENT  LAWS  DISCOURAGE 
ENERGY  SAVINGS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reali- 
zation that  the  energy  sources  upon 
which  we  depend  may  well  be  either  de- 
pleted or  unavailable  sometime  In  the  fu- 
ture has  encouraged  many  of  us  to  begin 
to  look  more  closely  and  with  more  en- 
thusiasm as  the  vast  possibilities  of  solar 
energj'. 

While  science  and  industry  press  on  to 
find  cures  for  the  energy  crisis,  we  should 
examine  our  present  laws  to  see  if  they 
inadvertently  discourage  energy  savings. 
One  such  area  is  title  11  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  under  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

As  the  law  now  reads,  the  ceiling  on 
mortgages  dissuade.?  homebuyers  from 
installing  energy  conserving  devices  be- 
cause of  their  higher  initial  cost.  In  the 
case  of  a  single  family  dwelling,  the  majc- 
Imura  FHA  in.surance  is  $33,000.  Present- 
ed with  either  a  short  term  capital  sav- 
ings or  a  lower  fuel  bill  In  the  future,  the 
average  consumer  will  take  the  former 
to  keep  near  the  $33,000  limit. 

The  long-term  effect  of  the  limited 
ceiling  discourages  sales  of  .solar  energy 
devices,  and  also  discourages  research 
Into  what  companies  see  as  a  deadend 
market.  With  fuel  costs  certain  to  rise. 
and  in  the  Interests  of  reaching  self-suf- 
ficiency in  energy,  it  is  time  to  encourage 
the  regrowth  of  the  solar  energy  business 
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by  granting  dollar  for  dollar  rises  in  the 
FHA  ceilings  for  solar  energy  devices  ap- 
proved under  the  provisions  of  my  bill. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  enough  solar 
energy  to  meet  our  demands.  Even  if  our 
demand  were  increased  to  the  ultimate 
saturation  level  estimated  at  45  kW  per- 
son, which  is  22  times  the  present  level, 
and  even  if  our  population  grew  to  500 
million  persons,  only  0,3  percent  of  the 
solar  energy  coming  in  contact  with  our 
land  would  be  needed  to  fill  the  resulting 
enormous  demand. 

Some  2  trillion  kilowatt  hours — kWh — 
of  electrical  energy  were  used  in  the 
United  States  in  1970.  Incident  solar 
energy  in  our  deserts  averages  some  2.000 
kWh  per  year  per  square  meter.  Simply 
put.  our  electrical  energy  consumption 
was  equivalent  to  the  solar  radiation  fall- 
ing on  only  some  400  square  miles  of 
desert. 

The  Solar  Energy  Panel  in  the  White 
House  has  identified  three  broad  appli- 
cations of  solar  energ>-.  These  are :  First 
the  heating  and  cooling  of  homes  and 
commercial  buildings,  second,  the  chem- 
ical and  biological  conversion  of  organic 
materials  to  liquid,  solid,  and  gaseous 
fuels,  and,  third,  the  generation  of 
electricity. 

Some  15  percent  of  our  present  energy 
consumption,  electric  and  otherwise,  are 
used  today  for  .'^pace  heating  and  cooling. 
This  percentage  represents  a  larger  share 
than  our  total  electrical  power  generated 
today. 

Rising  fuel  costs  are  beginning  to 
make  solar  energy  feasible  for  space 
heating.  Already  it  Ls  less  expensive  than 
electric  heating  In  many  areas,  such  as 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  even 
Miami,  OflQce  buildings  are  especiaUy 
suited  for  solar  heating  and  air-rondl- 
tloning,  because  they  are  used  most  heav- 
ily during  daylight  hours. 

There  are  even  a  few  companies  which 
manufacture  solar  water  heaters  in  the 
United  States.  Before  natural  gas  became 
widely  available  in  Florida,  for  example, 
one  solar  water  heating  company  sold 
more  than  60,000  units. 

There  are  seven  prime  factors  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  a  solar-run  home: 
the  cost  of  the  solar  system,  the  cost  of 
money  or  interest  rates,  the  lifetime  of 
the  components  of  the  solar  system, 
maintenance,  taxes  and  insurance,  and 
the  annual  average  of  the  energy  col- 
lected by  the  system. 

One  scientist  estimated  that  with  the 
current  state  of  the  art,  the  cost  of  a 
solar  electric /thermal  system  for  a  single 
family  dwelling  would  exceed  a  conven- 
tional system  by  approximately  $3,000. 
Setting  the  interest  rate  at  6.5  percent, 
with  2  5  percent  levelized  amortization, 
and  an  average  3  percent  maintenance 
and  insurance  charge,  the  cost  of  energy 
for  such  a  home  would  be  about  $360  per 
year.  This  represents  about  12  percent  of 
the  initial  cost  However,  Increased  pro- 
duction and  advances  in  teclinology 
would  reduce  this  price. 

Erich  Farber,  who  Is  the  director  of 
the  solar  energy  laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  is  well  aware  that  in- 
stallation costs  of  a  solar  system  run 
about  eight  times  as  high  as  for  electrical 
systems  and  about  twice  as  much  as  for 
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gas  But  he  also  estimates  that  a  solar 
system  will  pay  for  itself  in  7  or  8  years. 

For  most  u.'-es,  the  cost  of  converting 
solar  energy  to  useful  forms  of  energj-  is 
now  higher  than  conventional  sources, 
but  with  the  increased  prices  of  conven- 
tional fuels,  shortages  of  those  fuels  and 
constraints  on  their  use,  it  will  surely  be- 
come competitive  in  the  near  future. 

Solar  energj-  also  sustains  the  winds. 
It  IS  estimated  that  the  power  potential 
in  the  winds  over  the  continental  United 
States,  the  Aleutian  Lslands.  and  the 
eastern  seaboard  Ls  about  10-  kilowatts 
of  electricity.  Winds  are  both  repeatable 
and  predictable,  and  the  moment  um 
could  be  extracted  from  the  moving  air 
by  momentum-interchange  machines  lo- 
cated in  places  such  as  plains,  valleys, 
and  along  the  continental  coast  shelves 

The  Solar  Energ>-  Panel  has  concluded 
that  with  adequate  research  and  devel- 
opment support  over  the  next  30  years, 
solar  energy  could  provide  us  with  at 
least  35  percent  of  the  heating  and  cool- 
ing needs  of  future  buildings,  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  methane  and  hj-drogen 
we  need  for  gaseous  fuels,  and  eventually. 
greater  than  20  percent  of  the  electrical 
power  we  need.  All  of  this  couJd  be  done 
with  a  minimal  effect  on  the  env-ircn- 
ment  and  a  substantial  savings  of  non- 
renewable fuels. 

HR  11566 
A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
research  and  develop  new  building  designs 
and  construction  methods  which  utilize 
solar  energy  and  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of  mort- 
gages insured  under  title  11  of  the  Na- 
atlonal  Housing  Act  for  certain  facilities 
utUilng  solar  energy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  oisembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Solar  Energy  Act  of 
1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  ■Secretary")  shall  conduct  research  ;nto 
how  solar  energy  can  be  used  to  heat  and 
cool  buildings  and  shall  collect  appropriate 
weather  data  for  the  various  cUmatlc  regions 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  reliance  upon 
solar  energy  is  feasible  in  each  region. 

( b )  The  Secretarj-  shall — 

( 1 )  develop  and  test  new  buUdlng  designs 
and  construction  methods  which  involve  the 
utUlzatJon  of  solar  energy  equipment  such 
as  solar  collectors,  heat  storage  units,  heat 
exchangers,  absorption  refrigeration  equip- 
ment, and  auxiliary  heat  supply  facilities; 

(2)  prescribe  standards  and  specifications 
for  such  building  designs  and  construction 
methods:  and 

|3)  specify  the  climatic  regions  of  the 
United  States  where  the  use  of  such  buUdlng 
designs  and  construction  methods  Is  prac- 
ticable. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  Initial  stand- 
ards under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  standards  shaU 
be  promptly  published  In  the  Pedera:  Regis- 
ter and  otherwise  disseminated  as  widely  as 
possible  to  the  construction  industry  and 
to  the  general  public 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  research,  devel- 
opment, and  testing  required  by  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  National 
Aoronauucs  and  Space  Administration,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  In  housing  and  build- 
ing regulation. 
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S«c.  3.  Title  U  of  the  National  Ho\i«lng 
Act  U  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  the 
following  new  section : 

"HotrsTNo  Vrajxata  Solas  Kkkbot 

E4tTtPKKMT 

"Sec  344.  In  determining  the  m>TimiiTr| 
dollar  amount  of  a  mortgkga  which  may  be 
insured  under  any  section  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  dwelling  or  residence  which 
Involves  a  building  design  or  construction 
methods  which  meet  the  stAndArds  and 
specifications  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  section  a(b)  iS)  of  the  Solar 
Energy  Act  of  1973.  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  a  mortgage 
which  may  be  injured  under  such  section 
with  respect  to  such  dwelling  or  residence 
by  the  amount  by  which  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  the  co«t  of  using  auch  build- 
ing design  or  construction  methoda  exceeds 
the  coat  of  ualsg  oonventlonal  building 
design  and  construction  methods." 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL 


HO.N    .MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

'      VI  >  .     »     ;iUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8KNTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  op- 
ponents of  strict  gun  control  legislation 
often  contend  that  restrictions  on  private 
possession  of  firearms  would  unfairly 
deny  homeowners  the  right  to  own  hand- 
guns  for  self-protection.  They  claim  that 
privately  owned  firearms  are  not  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  crime  problem. 
This  allegation  Is  tragically  easy  to  re- 
fute In  almost  £iny  newspaper  you  pick 
up  these  days  there  Is  a  story  of  an  acci- 
dental shooting,  which  often  results  In 
death. 

Citing  a  recent  report,  an  editorial  on 
the  Washington  radio  station  WTOP 
stated,  'handguns  kill  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  the  users  six  times  more  often 
than  the  intruders."  A  recent  newspaper 
story  tells  of  a  12-year-old  boy  who  was 
accidentally  shot  and  killed  by  his  II- 
year-old  playmate — just  one  Illustration 
of  the  consequences  of  allowing  the  pos- 
session of  handguns  In  the  home. 

Included  beiow  is  the  article  from  the 
November  6  Courier- News  as  well  as  the 
text  of  the  WTOP  editorial  of  Novem- 
ber 13: 

BOT.   12.  Shot 

Brick  Township.  N J— A  la-year-old  boy 
was  accldently  shot  and  killed  Monday  by 
an  11 -year -old  playmate  toying  with  his 
father's    38  caliber  t*rget  pistol,  police  said. 

Kenneth  Be^tty  was  shot  In  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  in  the  bedroom  of  his  friend  s 
home,  near  his  own  home.  Police  say  the  gun 
was  loaded  with  five  roimds  of  target  bullets. 

The  boys  had  stayed  home  from  school  and 
were  watching  television  and  listening  to  nc- 
orUa  alone  in  the  house,  police  said  T'he 
younger  boy  went  into  his  parents  bedroom 
and  took  the  pistol  from  a  cloeet  shelf. 

(A  WTOP  editorial.  Washington.  DO.) 
HANoctTNa  Shocxd  Bb  Baititzd  PUom  Hokxs 

**  WKU.   tS  THX  S-ntttTB.   NOVTMBD    13   AND 

14.   1973 

A  recent  study  lndk»tea  that  gtma  In  th« 
home  are  more  dangeroxia  thsn  uaeful  aa 
aelf-protectlon 

A  four-year  survey  abowed  that  death  from 
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Orearm  accidenta  In  the  home  was  about  six 
times  more  frequent  than  death  frtxn  gun- 
shot of  burglars,  robbers  or  Intruders. 

In  fact,  while  death  by  accidental  gxinflre 
la  still  below  the  rates  for  auto  and  industrial 
accidenta.  ifa  Increaaing  at  much  faster  ratos. 

Furthermore,  the  overwhelming  major.ty 
of  these  fatal  firearm  accidents  resulted  from 
Kandgvn  mlauae. 

This  study  la  only  one  more  ple<»  of  evi- 
dence that  handguns  should  be  banned, 
whether  on  the  streets  or  in  the  home. 

The  only  legitimate  purpose  Uiat  handguns 
in  the  home  could  have  Is  to  ward  off  In- 
truders. But  If  handgtms  kU;  friends  and 
relatives  and  the  uasra  alx  timoa  more  often 
than  the  Intruder*,  they  are  groaaly  and 
tragically  IneOdent. 

We  are  not  talking  about  guna  designed 
for  reasons  other  than  to  kill  people  .  such 
as  hunting  and  sporting  firearms.  These  guns 
are  oof  the  primary  problem.  We're  talking 
instead  about  handguns,  which  exist  basi- 
cally for  one  reason :  to  kill  people. 

But  more  and  more  frequently,  it  s«>emA. 
they  are  kUllng  the  wrong  people. 

Ridding  our  society  of  handguns  la  a  cauae 
we  should  keep  alive. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  .  .  Ray  White 
speaking  for  WTOP 


SECRETARY  MORTON  BITES  THE 
•ENERGY"  BULLET 


HON.  RALPH  S    REGULA 

OP    OHI> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  REGULA  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 15  the  Honorable  Rogers  C  B. 
Morion.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  spoke 
to  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion meeting  here  In  Washington.  DC. 
The  subject  of  his  address  was  the 
■'energy  crisis  •  Secretary  Morton's  call 
for  a  reorientation  of  American  atti- 
tudes toward  energy  is  a  challenge  that 
all  of  us  share  I  Include  the  text  of  his 
address  be  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord 
for  all  to  read: 
RzMASKs    or   THE    HoNo«ABL«    Rocns   C.    B 

MoaroN.     SEcarrAST     or     thx     iNTOiiot. 

BETOSZ     the     RubBKK     MANUTACTtTEKIlS     As- 

socuTiON.     NovXMBEK      15,     1973.     Wash- 

XXOTON,    DC. 

The  energy  crUla,  at  least  for  many  Ameri- 
cans, Is  still  asymptomatic.  Ttie  unequivocal 
facts  of  supply  and  demand,  however,  tell 
another  story.  The  energy  crisis  is  here,  and 
within  the  next  four  to  six  weeks  there  Is 
going  to  be  more  than  enough  evidence  to 
convince  any  skeptic. 

L«f8  not  be  mlstaJien,  the  energy  crisis  la 
cold,  dark,  and  disquieting  news.  It  Isn't 
going  to  go  away.  And  no  one  U  going  to  be 
able  to  order,  litigate,  or  leglalate  It  away 
from  your  door  by  the  end  of  the  year 

We  are  transitioning  from  an  era  where 
energy  was  a  "given"  In  every  business, 
manufacturing,  or  personal  decision  we 
made,  into  a  period— and  I'm  talking  about 
the  balance  of  the  decade-- where  every 
product  we  buUd.  aell.  buy  or  use  Is  going  to 
have  an  energy  price  on  It 

We  are  entering  an  era  where  government 
and  Industry  will  be  Ulklng  about  "regulat- 
ing shortages"  Instead  of  reg\UaUng  supplies 

We  are  croaslng  the  threshold  into  an  era 
with  an  altogether  new  and  forgotten  gen- 
eration experience— rigid  fuel  allocations 
and  the  growing  posstbUlty  of  fuel  ration- 
ing. On   a  personal   basis   this   meana   that 
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there  are  no  assurances  that  you  can  buy  an 
unlimited  supply  of  heaUng  oil  for  your 
home,  propane  for  your  farm,  gas  for  your 
car.  or  electrical  power  for  your  factory. 

And  when  the  short  term  aspects  of  this 
energy  crlsU  are  over  we  must  all  recognise 
iiiat  energy  will  cost  more 

Lets  examine  the  dimensions  of  our  near 
term  energy  prospects 

Ftrjr.  our  problem  is  neither  physical,  en- 
vironmental, or  geological.  Instead.  It  is  a 
function  of  time — and  economics.  It  u  a 
question  of  when  we  can  bring  new  supplies 
to  the  market?  And  when  we  do.  what  kind 
of  a  price  are  we  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it? 
In  the  very  short  term,  at  least,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  up  the  supply  by 
managing  the  demaud^and  that  meana  al- 
location today — and  the  possibility  of  some 
kind  of  rationing  in  the  future. 

Second,  energy  demand.  The  most  evident 
reason  for  our  current  energy  situation  Is 
that  demand  has  been  and  Is  now  growing 
At  a  geonrietric  rate — doubling  about  every 
flfteen  years  We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  Americana  will  use  as  much  energy  in 
a  year  as  half  the  rest  of  the  world  will  use 
In  the  same  p>erlod 

In  fact,  the  210  million  people  In  the  US. 
use  more  energy  than  the  500  million  people 
In  the  other  leading  industrial  nations  In- 
cluding Oermaiiy.  Great  Britain.  Japan  and 
the   Soviet   Union   combined. 

Third,  for  a  period  of  years — as  far  back 
as  the  mld-slxtlea — the  US  has  been  mov- 
Ing  away   from  energy   self-sufficiency. 

Since  1965,  drUllng  activity  for  petroleum 
has  been  declining  And  domestic  oU  produc- 
tion has  continued  to  drop  off.  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  last  year  virtually  all  of  our 
domestic  welU  were  producing  at  100  per- 
cent capacity. 

Since  1968.  we  have  been  using  natural  gas 
faster  than  we  discover  It. 

Coal— OUT  greatest  fossU  fuel  resource- 
has  taken  a  declining  share  of  our  total 
energy  supply  because  of  technical,  and  en- 
vlronmentai  factors.  Today,  in  fact,  coal  ac- 
counts for  a  smaller  share  of  our  energy  sup- 
ply curve,  than  It  did  twenty  years  ago. 

And  nuclear  power  provides  a  meager  1 
percent  of  our  total  energy  supply — about 
as  much  as  we  get  from  firewood. 

The  thing  that  U  hard  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  U:  How  did  these  negative  trends 
occur  In  this  great  land  of  plenty?  We  have 
nearly  half  the  worlds  coal  supply  and 
many   years   reserves    of   oil    and    gas. 

In  the  meantime,  second  generation  energy 
sources  such  as  fusion,  solar  energy,  oU 
shale,  and  geothermal  steam  are  stUl  con- 
fined  to  the  conceptual  laboratory,  or  bench 
testing  stage— In  spite  of  all  the  wistful 
editorializing  that  "we  plug  into  the  sun, 
or  make  gasoline  out  of  a  top  hat." 

Fourth  whUe  energy  supply  and  demand 
has  continued  to  dance  along  a  delicate 
razors  edge,  the  Arab  all  embargo  exacerbated 
a  shortfall  situation. 

In  the  laat  few  years,  we  have  continued 
to  underwrite  a  growing  chunk  of  our  econ- 
omy with  foreign  oil  imports. 

Up  untu  1973,  we  were  able  to  meet  about 
80  percent  of  our  petroleum  import  needs 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Since  then,  however,  production  In  Vene- 
zuela has  leveled:  Canadian  supplies  are 
Ughtening  up:  and  the  only  other  future  in 
our  oU  portfolio— Arab  oU— has  disappeared 
The  recent  hostilities  In  the  Mid-East  have 
turned  the  threat  of  oU  diplomacy  Into 
reality  The  Arab  oil  embargo  means  a  lose 
of  between  a  and  2\  million  barrels  of  oil 
a  day— about  a  third  of  our  total  oil  Imports. 
No  matter  how  you  add  this  up,  we  come 
up  with  a  13  to  15  percent  shortage 

Whether  we  have  an  allocation  program  or 
not,  I  can  promise  you  that  consumption  la 
going  to  drop  by  at  least  3  million  barrels  a 
day  by  the  end  of  the  year 
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And  the  reason  It  wUl  drop  Is  because  we 
can't  bum  oil  we  dont  have. 

Even  without  the  oil  embargo — and  it  cer- 
tainly hasn't  help>ed — the  oil  Import  situa- 
tion would  have  become  tighter  The  Arab 
members  of  the  organization  of  petroleum 
exporting  countries  (OPEC)  raised  their 
prices  70  percent  across  the  board  in  mid- 
October  on  top  of  sizeable  increases  earlier 
in  the  year. 

All  of  these  dimensions,  consumption,  sup- 
ply, world  market  conditions,  and  a  con- 
tinuing trend  away  from  domestic  self- 
sufficiency  bring  us  down  to  our  only  alterna- 
tive: a  thoroughly  national  effort  to  regain 
energy  Independence. 

That  Is  the  program  President  Nixon  call- 
ed for  last  week.  We  need  new  legislation, 
new  funding  and,  most  Important,  new 
energy  habits  TTiat  Is  what  the  President 
called  for,  and  anything  short  of  full  sup- 
port from  everyone — the  Congress,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  the  consumer — could  have 
severe  consequences. 

At  the  least  we  are  going  to  have  to  use  our 
finite  energy  resources  as  wisely  and  efficient- 
ly as  possible.  This  means  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  an  end  to  energy  waste. 

Let  me  be  frank.  No  one  I  know  of  In 
Congress  or  In  the  administration  wants  to 
go  to  rationing  In  fact,  I  woiUd  like  to  see 
us  do  everything  within  our  grasp  to  keep 
from  going  to  rationing.  However,  If  the 
voluntary  measures  the  President  has  out- 
lined fall — and  I  hope  they  don't — we  may 
find  that  there  is  no  alternative  except  to 
go  to  rationing.  The  critical  measure  of 
whether  that  will  happen  la  In  the  hands  of 
the  consumer.  And  with  over  40  percent  of 
our  total  energy  supply  going  to  industry — 
a  large  share  of  that  decision  Is  in  your 
hands. 

On  the  supply  aide.  It  la  Imperative  that 
we  accelerate  the  development  and  deliver- 
ing of  all  domestic  energy  resources  to  the 
market. 

A  first  major  step  will  be  to  match  our 
energy  usage  patterns  with  our  energy  re- 
sources. 

Almost  90  percent  of  our  domestic  fossil 
fuel  resources  are  coal.  Yet  American  de- 
pends on  natural  gas  and  oU  to  meet  almost 
80  percent  of  our  total  energy  needs,  and 
coal's  share  Is  only  about  17  percent.  We 
may  have  to  suffer  a  reduction  in  environ- 
mental quality  temporarily — and  this  can 
be  minimized — but  anything  less  than  a 
return  to  coal,  will  fall  to  see  us  through 
the  near  term. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  all  energy  resources.  The 
President,  for  example,  has  called  for  tri- 
pling OUT  outer  continental  shelf  leasing  pro- 
grams to  bring  new  supplies  of  natural  gas 
and   oU    Into   the   market. 

It  may  seem  Incredible,  but  after  almost 
two  decades  less  than  2  percent  of  the  OCS 
has  been  leased.  And  to  date,  not  a  single  ex- 
ploratory well  has  been  sunk  on  the  Atlan- 
tic OCS. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  bring  new  fund- 
ing and  greater  momentum  across  the  board 
In  all  of  our  energy  R&D  progi-ams. 

The  perfection  of  coal  gasification,  for  ex- 
ample, should  enable  us  to  convert  coal  into 
pipeline  quality,  synthetic  gas.  At  expected 
rates  of  conversion.  If  our  coal  reserves  were 
converted  Into  gas,  they  would  yield  almost 
6,000  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas — many  more 
than  the  world's  known  gas  reserves  of  about 
1.600  trUUon  cubic  feet. 

And  the  potential  of  oil  shale,  the  breeder 
reactor,  fusion,  solar  energy,  and  a  number 
of  other  technologies  stUl  await  economic 
development. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  face  hard  decl- 
Blona  that  lead  to  achievable  goals  within 
the  Inflexible  constraints  of  time  and  money. 

Many  of  these  decisions  will  require  ac- 
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ceptlng  reasonable  environmental  tradeoffs 
and,  for  a  brief  period  of  lime,  harsh  en- 
vironmental impacts. 

Still  other  decisions  are  going  to  call  for 
massive  amounts  of  capital,  new  funding, 
and  a  total  reorientation  of  American  atti- 
tudes towards  energy. 

O.ie  thing  that  we  can  be  sure  of,  none 
of  these  decisions  are  going  to  be  easy 

Most  of  these  proposals  require  Congres- 
sional action.  Ail  of  them,  however,  require 
the  understanding,  participation,  and  sup- 
port of  every  facet  of  the  American  public 

Congress  has  shown  a  wlUlngness  to  act  to 
meet  our  national  energy  needs.  Their  action 
on  legislation  for  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
Is  a  broad  illustration  of  their  necessary  role 
in  delineating  a  national  energy  policy.  Hojje- 
fully,  that  momentum  will  extend  to  other 
crlticaliy  needed  energy  legislation. 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  what  Govern- 
ment can  do. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  many  of  our 
current  energy  dilemmas  are  the  resiilt  of 
the  Inflrmitles  of  long-standing  regulatory 
and  econonaic  policies  which  have  retarded 
the  development  of  our  domestic  resources. 

Fortunateiy.  there  Is  still  time — time  to 
build  new  plants,  time  to  develop  new  energy 
technology,  time  to  match  energy  use  with 
energy  efficiency. 

In  the  meantime,  the  dizzy  economics  of 
foreign  oil  have  driven  some  of  our  new 
energy  sources  onto  the  edge  of  market  eco- 
nomics. Oil  shale,  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion processes  for  coal,  and  geothermal  steam 
are  ready  to  be  brought  to  their  potential — 
I  say  lets  do  It  now. 

Energy  is  the  delicate  sinew  that  binds 
our  economy  and  our  entire  social  system 
together.  Without  adequate  supplies  of 
energy,  we  have  little  hope  of  continuing 
our  current  way  of  life. 

Our  ability  to  produce  needed  raw  ma- 
terials, minerals,  and  even  fibers,  depends 
upon  energy.  The  mining  and  minerals  in- 
dustries Including  fuels,  for  example,  ac- 
count for  almost  one-fo\irth  of  our  total 
UjS.  energy  production. 

Nothing.  In  my  view,  could  be  more  disas- 
trous than  to  create  a  severe  and  unwar- 
ranted disruption  of  vital  business  and  pro- 
duction activity. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  take  a  hard  and  unbiased  look  at 
those  operations  that  are  not  efficient — from 
an  energy  standpoint.  And  when  we  have  to 
reduce  energy  supplies,  ensure  that  we  do 
It  as  equitably  as  possible. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  We  are  talking 
about  Jobs,  about  production,  and  about 
profits.  . 

Fortunately,  we  still  have  a  margin  of  time 
to  re-evaluate,  and  re-examine  our  energy 
usage  patterns.  However,  I  would  not  be  frank 
with  each  of  you,  unless  I  warned  you  that 
unless  you  do  this,  and  do  It  now — more 
severe  shortages  could  result  In  government 
stepping  In  and  doing  it  for  you. 

It  is  a  challenge  that  all  of  us  share,  and 
one  that  we  can  meet  if  we  pursue  It  to- 
gether— with  a  common  spirit  of  determina- 
tion. 


PAUL  A.  KHASIGIAN  BECOMES 
EAGLE  SCOUT 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwahe  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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Congress  of  thx  U.nitsd  St.mxs, 

HOtJSX    OF    Represintattvis, 

Washmgton,  DC 

Whereas,  Paul  A.  Khasigian.  son  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Amos  Khasigian  of  Ladera  Heights, 
at  the  age  of  13,  has  achieved  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout,  highest  rank  a  boy  can  attain 
in  Scouting,  and: 

■Whereas,  Paul  A.  Khasigian.  son  of  I>r. 
through  the  ranks  of  Scouting  to  the  high- 
est level  attainable  with  34  Merit  Badges, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  an  out- 
standing scholarship  record  at  Crozier  Junior 
High  School  in  Inglewood.  and  remaining  ac- 
tive in  Sunday  School  and  Youth  Service  at 
St    James  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  and; 

Whereas,  for  his  Eagle  Service  Project. 
Paul  Khasigian,  planned  and  directed  part 
of  a  program  for  the  cleaning  and  repair  of 
the  grounds  of  the  historic  Centlnela  Adooe, 
birthplace  of  the  City  of  Inglewood. 

Therefore,  be  it  known  this  20th  day  of 
November  1973.  that  we  are  In  recognition  of 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  this 
young  man  in  the  field  of  Scouting,  and  his 
exemplary  conduct  in  his  persona!  life  and 
further  direct  that  this  resolution  be  entered 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 


AMNESTY:    AN  ONGOING   CRITICAL 
ISSUE 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PJIPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  amne.'^ty 
remains  an  issue  of  grave  concern  to  me 
and  to  the  thousands  of  young  men  and 
their  famille.s  who  refused  to  participate 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  the  author  of 
legislation  that  would  graxit  universal, 
unconditional  amnesty  to  all  those  who 
refused  to  participate  or  cooperate  in 
that  war  I  am  please  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  amnesty  that  has 
been  signed  by  many  leading  Americans. 
In  its  eloquent  plea  for  reconciliation 
and  its  reiteration  of  basic  American 
principles,  it  Is  worthy  of  note  I  include 
it  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Statement  of  Amnestt — October   1973 

We  ask  again  that  the  public  and  the 
government  face  the  fact  that  for  all  that 
has  happened  In  our  Vietnamese  war.  only 
men  who  are  young  have  been  or  are  being 
punished;  and  that  In  disproportionate 
numbers  these  men  are  non-white  and  from 
low  economic  es'i-ate. 

We  are  speaking  of  those  men  who  are  or 
were  Imprisoned  for  refusing  induction;  ot 
those  who  expatriated  themselves  before  or 
after  induction  or  who  have  lived  under- 
ground; and  of  those  given  "less-than-honcy- 
able"  or  other  discriminatory  discharge 
from  the  military. 

We  believe  that  Justice — Justice  that  is 
Bymmetrlcal  in  Its  equal  treatment  of  all 
citizens — requires  an  unconditional  am- 
nesty, pardon,  or  fair  restitution  for  all  men 
who  are  charged  with,  may  be  charged  with. 
or  have  been  convicted  for  offenses  arising 
out  of  their  refusal  to  participate  in  the 
military  action  In  Southeast  Asia,  or  for 
offenses  against  military  law  while  doing 
so. 

A  country  which  has  found  only  a  lieuten- 
ant guilty  for  My  Lai,  has  found  no  one 
legally  culpable  for  the  massive  deception 
revealed  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  in  the 
disclosures  of  later  lawlessness  and  deceit 
In  the  war's  conduct,  has  seen  Its  honor 
sacked    by   Watergate   and    similar    affairs — 
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sucti  «  country  so  tong  aa  tt  m*y  belong  to 
a  Just  p«opl«  cannot  now  impoae  iLs  pMaal- 
ties  only  on  these  young  and  powerless  men. 
That  cannot  be  fair,  cannot  be  In  keeping 
trttb   our   beat   ideals. 

Our  war.  we  trust.  Is  over  The  nation 
now  has  much  to  do,  much  that  tt  can  do 
only  as  a  united  people.  There  Is  too  little 
mutual  trust  among  us,  too  much  that  is 
corrosive   of   hopes   and   spirits. 

A  general  and  unconditional  amnesty 
would  be  a  simple  and  clear  act.  It  would 
be  a  sign  that  we  want  to  live  at  peace  with 
each  other,  that  we  want  to  end  within  our- 
selves  the  awful  dlvtslocs  caused  by  the  war. 
that  we  want  to  get  on  with  the  work  of 
making  this  a  better  land. 

Who  can  be  opposed  to  such  an  act?  Can 
the  dead  speak,  and  advise  us:  or  can  any 
speak  for  them?  Would  we  really  want  to 
turn  to  parents  of  the  dead  and  set  them 
speaking  against  each  other,  some  urging 
amnesty    and   some   opposed? 

Are  veterans  ( Including  former  prlsonera 
of  war)  opposed?  They  appear  divided,  many 
for.  many  against,  many  Indifferent.  Al- 
though interest  and  weight  do  attach  to  the 
views  of  the  veterans  of  this  war  who  were 
themselves  enlisted  men,  even  they,  in  the 
tradition  of  our  clvU  society,  have  now  to 
advance  those  views  as  citizens,  and  not  as 
a  distinct  group. 

Can  Congressmen  and  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, both  present  and  former  ones. 
who  put  us  Into  the  war  and  who  kept  us  In 
it  so  long,  have  It  In  their  hearts  to  absolve 
themselves  wbUe  they  hurt  these  young  men? 

Can  those  Congressmen  who  oppoeed  the 
war.  In  the  way  *he  public  empowered  them 
to  do.  want  to  hurt  thoee  powerless  men  who 
oppoeed  the  war  in  the  only  way  tfiey  could 
or  knew  how,  men  who  In  the  process  helped 
create  and  sustain  that  public  disgust  with 
the  war  which  finally  gave  some  success  to 
Congressional  effort  to  end  tt? 

We  t>elleve  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are.  In  fact,  fully  free  to  act  for 
amnesty,  and  that  they  cannot  rightfully 
claim  to  be  held  back  by  constituents'  pres- 
sures. We  believe  amnesty,  as  was  segrega- 
tion In  the  South,  is  an  Issue  wherein  states- 
men would  not  trade  on  fears  but  can,  and 
therefore  should.  lead  We  believe  that  the 
people  will  respond  helpfully  to  forthright 
leadership,  as  did  people  In  the  South  wb«n 
se«n«gatlon   was  outlawed. 

We  believe  that  if  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent will  give  the  American  F>eople  the  op- 
portunity to  be  generous  and  Just,  the  na- 
tion will  be  so   We  ask  for  that  opportunity 

Does  this  nation,  that  was  established  to 
"form  a  more  perfect  union"  and  to  "Insure 
domestic  tranquility,"  not  want  to  heal  It- 
self? Do  we  not  want  to  take  this  chance  on 
Justice^ 

There  are  few  acts  a  government  can  de- 
cide upon  that  clearly  and  Immediately  bene- 
fit individuals,  amnesty  would  be  one.  We 
think  It  would  be  even  more.  We  would  be 
saying  to  ourselves  that  we  now  put  the 
Vietnam  war  behind  us,  with  Its  terrible 
freight  of  bitterness  and  recrimination,  and 
of  corruption  and  brutality  too  We  would 
signal  a  decisive  turning  away  from  the 
darkness  of  the  war  yean,  and  toward  re- 
building and  restoring  and  healing,  both 
here  and.  as  «e  are  morally  bound  to  do.  In 
Indo-Chlna  We  also  would  be  afflrmtng  to 
ourselves  that  America  has  no  time  or  need 
for  vengeance  agalt^st  ourselves,  and  espe- 
cially not  against  our  youth  We  would.  In- 
stead, be  welcoming  the  return,  as  free 
members  of  a  freer  society,  of  young  men 
who  can  give  much  to  the  future — theirs  and 
ours  and  our  country's 

Soger  Baldwin,  founder  and  former  Di- 
rector.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

Rev.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  retired  General 
Secretary,    World    Council    of    Churches. 
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Rabbi  Irwin  M.  Blank,  Temple  Ohabel 
Shalom.  Brookllne,  Mass 

Rev  Robert  UcAfee  Brown.  Professor  of 
Religious   Studies.   Stanford   University 

Ueywood  Burns.  Director,  National  Con- 
ference of  Black  Lawyers. 

Rev,  WlU  D.  Campbell,  Director.  Commit- 
tee of  Southern  Churchmeo 

Rev.  W.  Sterling  Cary.  Preddent.  NaUonal 
CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  OS  A 

Kenneth  B  Clark.  Professor  of  Social 
Psychology,  City  University  of  New  York; 
President.  Metropolitan  Applied  Research 
Center 

Rev  William  Sloane  Coffin  Jr..  Chaplain. 
Tale  University. 

John  R  Coleman.  President,  Haverford 
College. 

Robert  Colee,  psychiatrist.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity: author. 

Dorothy  Day,  Editor  and  publisher.  The 
Cathoiic  Worker. 

Patricia  U.  Derian.  Democratic  National 
Commltteewoman  from  Mississippi. 

LeeUe  Dunbar.  Ksscuuve  Director,  The 
Field  Foundation. 

Vernon  A  Eagle,  Executive  Director,  The 
New  World  Foundation 

Rabbi  Maurice  N  Elsendrath,  President, 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  C^iogregations 

Erik  H   Ertkson,  psychoanalyst  and  author. 

W.  H  Ferry.  Executive  Director.  D.J3 
Foundation. 

LawTence  J  Friedman.  President.  VS.  Na- 
tional Student  Association  • 

WlUard  Oaylln.  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and 
Law,  Columbia  Unlveralty;  author. 

Ernest  Oruenlng.  former  U.S  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Michael  Harrington.  Chairman.  Demo- 
cratic Socialist  Organizing  Committee, 
author. 

Rev.  Theodore  M  Hesburgh.  CJS.C,  Presi- 
dent, University  of  Notre  Dame. 

M  Carl  Holman. 

David  R.  Hunter. 

Rev.  Jamee  M  Lawson.  Jr..  Pastor,  Cen- 
tenary  Methodist    Church.    Memphis.    Tenn 

John  Lewis,  Executive  Director.  Voter  Edu- 
cation Project   Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Robert  Jay  LIfton.  Professor  of  Psychiatry, 
Yale  University. 

Benjamin  E.  Mays,  President.  Board  of  Bdu- 
catlon,  Atlanta.  Georgia;  President  Emeritus, 
Morehouse  College. 

David  McReynolds.  War  Reslaters  League. 

Charles  Morgan,  Jr  .  Executivs  Director, 
Washington  National  Office,  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union, 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore.  Jr  .  Bishop  of 
New  York,  Episcopal  Church. 

Rev,  Robert  V  Moss.  President.  United 
Church  of  Christ 

Aryeh  Neier  Executive  Director,  American 
Civil  Ubertles  Union 

Rev  Kenneth  Neigh,  retired  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  former  Board  of  National  Mis- 
sions of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Ufl-A 

Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  Chairwoman,  New 
York  City  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

Hon.  Justine  Wise  Pollsr. 

Roy  Pierce,  I>rofea8or  of  Political  Science. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Daniel  H  PoUltt,  Professor  of  Law,  tmivsr- 
slty  of  North  Carolina  Law  School 

Charles  O.  Porter,  former  U,S.  Oongresa- 
man  from  Oregon;  Chairman.  National  Com- 
mittee for  Amnesty  Now. 

Rev.  Stephen  O.  Prlchard.  Director  of 
Training.  Institutes  of  Religion  and  Health. 

Louise  Ransom.  Director,  Americans  for 
Anuiesty;  Gold  Star  Mother. 

Joseph  L  Rauh,  Jr  .  Counsel,  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights 

Milton  J.  B  Senn.  Sterling  Professor  Xmsrl- 
tus  of  Pediatrics  and  Psychiatry,  Yale  Univer- 
sity 

Charles  E  SUberman,  Director,  The  Study 
of  Law  and  Justice,  author. 
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William  P  Thompson.  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly.  United  Presbyterian 
Church  la  the  XJ&Jl. 

John  WUlUm  Ward,  President,  Amherst 
Oollege 

Raymond  M  Wheeler.  President.  Southern 
Regional  CouncU;  Chairman.  Children's 
Foundation;  physician. 

Andrew  J.  Young,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia. 

(Titles  for  Identification  only.) 


THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS- 
IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  HOWARD  W    ROBISON 

>.■*■     New      yuKK 

D»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  15  my  most  re- 
cent effort  to  delineate  the  increasingly 
complex  Issues  that  noTn-  surround  the 
so-caUed  Watergate  affair  appeared  in 
the  CoNCRxssiONAL  Record  The  response 
from  my  coUeagues  and  others  has  been 
gratifying. 

Last  week — Monday.  November  19 — 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  page 
contained  an  editorial  and  an  article 
which  are  relevant  to  what  I  said  on  No- 
vember 15. 

I  And  myself  In  agreement  with  the 
editorial  and  feel  the  article  on  the  Im- 
peachment trial  of  President  Johnson 
gives  us  some  perspective  on  the  events 
of  today.  I  recommend  them  to  my  col- 
leagrues  who.  along  with  myself,  continue 
to  seek  what  insight  we  can  as  we  grap- 
ple with  the  Issues  confronting  us. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow: 
Congress  Busden 

Now  that  a  serious  Impeachment  Invsstl- 
gatlon  Is  in  ths  offing,  Congress  has  assumed 
tJie  duty  of  assuring  the  public  that  Justice 
U  done  in  the  Watergate  affair.  It  is  a  heavy 
burden  f.  r  a  body  that  shows  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  any  other  committee  of  536  souls 

It  U  to  Congress'  credit  that  the  Hoiise 
has  overwhelmingly  voted  to  finance  the  im- 
peachment investigation  at  11  mlli:on.  If  the 
Investl^tlon  Itself  seems  cc<npetent  and 
fair.  It  could  do  much  to  clear  the  air.  But 
the  hassle  over  President  Nixon's  meetings 
with  Congreaamen.  and  the  confusion  over 
the  creation  of  a  special  prosecutor,  are  not 
encouraging  omens  on  the  kind  of  investiga- 
tion we  ftPB  likely  U)  see. 

As  the  Hovise  was  voting  funds  for  the 
investigation.  Democratic  leader  Thomas 
CNellJ  was  crtuclzlng  Mr  Nixou  for  meeting 
with  congressional  Repufcllc.ins,  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr  O'Neill  charged,  iia6  trying  to  Influ- 
ence the  grand  Jury  that  would  hear  his  case 
Yet  the  President  stlU  U  President,  and  It  Is 
his  responslblUty  to  buUd  political  support 
to  run  the  naUon.  Dealing  with  Watergate 
certainly  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  task. 
Surely  It  Is  utu^asonable  to  expect  the  Presi- 
dent to  cloister  himself  while  the  House 
waits  untu  January  or  later  to  take  up  the 
charges  against  him,  which  charges  in  any 
event  remain  unspecified.  That  the  President 
Is  explaining  himself  must  be  rated  a  plus, 
eepeclally  after  all  the  charges  of  presiden- 
tial Isolation,  regardless  of  the  audience  he 
chooses. 

A  mere  apt  criticism  would  be  that  In 
meeting  with  audiences  based  on  party  af- 
filiation. Mr.  Nixon  Is  trying  to  depict  Water- 
gate and   Impeachment   as  purely   partisan 
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Issues  The  Democratic  leadership  would  be 
on  firmer  ground  In  making  this  criticism 
If  Democrats  had  taken  greater  pains  to 
avoid  partisanship  If  they  are  serious  about 
Impeachment,  a  moment's  thought  and  a 
little  arithmetic  should  convince  them  that 
the  absolute  key  Is  taking  along  a  good  num- 
ber of  Republicans.  If  Democrats  Ignore  thLs 
point,  they  will  be  seen  as  wanting  not  to 
resolve  the  crisis  but  to  wield  a  partisan  club. 

Congress  Is  also  showing  a  lack  of  direction 
In  coping  with  the  Issue  of  protecting  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor.  Its  favorite  Idea  was  to  have 
the  courts  appoint  a  proeecutor.  who  would 
also  be  charged  with  giving  Congress  any- 
thing relevant  to  lmp>e«chment.  But  two  erf 
the  Judges  who  would  be  Involved  In  such 
an  appointment  have  made  It  clear  they 
want  nothing  to  do  with  It,  that  they  see 
their  Job  not  as  prosecuting  but  as  Judging. 

Here  again  It  seems  to  us  the  answer  Is  a 
serious  Impeachment  Investigation.  We  see 
little  reason  to  conclude  that  a  special  pro- 
secutor within  the  Executive  Branch  could 
not  Investigate  and  If  appropriate  prose- 
cute, say,  John  Mitchell  or  John  Erhllchman. 
As  a  practical  matter.  Leon  Jaworskl  has  con- 
siderable leverage  in  resisting  pressures  to 
slow  such  Investigations  The  real  problem 
comes  In  Investigating  the  President  himself. 
Investigating  the  President  Is  the  preroga- 
tive of  Congress;  that  Is  why  the  Founding 
Fathers  created  the  impeachment  power. 

Yet  so  far  Congress  has  shown  little  dis- 
position to  put  most  of  Its  chips  behind  the 
Impeachment  investigation.  This  Is  partly 
due  to  a  lack  of  leadership,  both  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  more  broadly  In  the 
Congress  as  a  whole.  But  we  sense  that  a 
great  many  in  Congress  do  not  really  want  a 
serious  Investigation,  Some  of  them  are 
afraid  that  the  pwlnt  will  come  when  they 
must  say.  yes.  there  Is  evidence  for  Impeach- 
ment. But  others  are  equally  afraid  that  the 
point  will  come  when  they  must  say,  no, 
there  Is  no  evidence  for  Impeachment. 

It  Is  ths  habit  of  Congress,  as  of  other 
committees,  to  avoid  difficult  decisions  when- 
ever possible.  But  considering  the  duty  to 
reassure  the  public  that  our  system  at  gov- 
ernment can  cope  with  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  It  faces,  we  hope  that  Congress 
can  somehow  find  the  leadership  that  will 
enable  It  to  reach  a  clean  decision,  based  on 
an  Investigation  that  Is  competent,  biparti- 
san and  above  all  open-minded. 


Thx  Bio  Impxachment  Trial  or   1868 
(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

WASHrNOTON. — T'hat  was  the  dramatic  dec- 
lamation of  George  T.  Brown,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  VS.  Senate,  ceremonially  open- 
ing on  March  13,  1868.  the  impeachment 
trial  of  President  Andrew  Johnson.  The  Pres- 
ident, however,  did  not  stride  dramatically 
Into  the  Senate  chamber  to  face  his  aocu.sers. 
that  day  or  ever  during  the  trial  that  lasted 
until  May  26,  Three  of  his  lawyers  answered 
for  hUn. 

So  that's  one  precedent  If  the  House 
should  ever  Impeach  Richard  Nixon,  he  could 
follow  the  Johnson  example  and  not  go  per- 
sonally to  the  Capitol  for  his  Senate  trial 
Indeed.  Mr.  Nixon  and  all  future  Presidents. 
and  all  Congresses  as  well,  would  be  governed 
closely  by  the  precedents  established  during 
that  winter  and  spring  of  1868.  Because  a 
President  has  never  been  Impeached  before, 
the  people  who  conducted  those  proceedings 
were  terribly  aware  they  were  also  setting 
the  pattern  for  impeachments  to  come. 

At  the  outset.  Chief  Justice  Salmon  Chase 
told  the  Senate:  "All  good  citizens  wUl  fer- 
vently pray  that  no  occasion  may  ever  arise 
when  the  grave  proceedings  now  in  progress 
will  be  cited  as  a  precedent,  but  It  Is  not 
impossible  that  such  a^  occasion  may  come." 

The  Constitution,  for  example,  specified 
only  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  the  Senate's  presiding  officer 
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when  a  President  Is  on  trial  But  how  would 
a  Judge  "preside  "  over  a  legislative  body 
acting  as  a  Jury?  Could  he  rule  whether  evi- 
dence was  admissible?  Could  he  break  a  tie 
vote  of  Senators? 

He  would  leam  the  answers  to  that  and 
more  before  the  trial  was  over.  And  now  all 
the  precedents  of  the  Johnson  Impeachment 
and  trial,  squirreled  away  In  cougesslonal 
archives  these  many  years,  have  been  dusted 
off  and  re-examined  as  the  House  takes  its 
first  tentative  steps  toward  Mr  Nixon's  possi- 
ble Impeachment. 

UCLT    AND   TROTTBLKD   TXMSS 

Congress  today  may  be  able  to  re-create 
the  Impeachment  machinery-  used  105  years 
ago  against  Andrew  Johnson,  but  fortunately 
It  can't  recapture  the  ugly  spirit  of  that 
troubled  time.  The  situation  then  facing  the 
country  was  far  more  serious  than  now  The 
ClvU  War  had  ended  militarily  but  not  politi- 
cally. Ten  of  the  11  Confederate  states  still 
weren't  represented  In  Congress.  Abraham 
Lincoln's  let-'em-up-easy  Reconstruction 
p»ollcles  hadn't  been  fully  formulated  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  as  President  Johnson 
tried  to  put  them  in  practice,  the  dominant 
congressional  Republicans  objected  that  the 
presldentlally  sanctioned  new  state  govern- 
ments In  the  South  were  eroding  the  North's 
Civil  War  victory 

Particularly  Irksome  were  the  "Black 
Codes"  denying  rights  to  former  slaves  that 
had  been  adopted  by  all-white  Southern  leg- 
islatures. For  his  part,  the  President,  a  Ten- 
nessee Democrat  who  had  run  In  1864  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  on  a  one-time  "Union"  ticket, 
accused  the  Republicans  of  trying  to  keep 
the  secession  states  out  of  Congress  until 
they.  too.  embraced  the  OOP.  Narrowly  Mr 
Johnson  was  charged  with  official  miscon- 
duct, but  the  Impeachment  really  was  part 
of  a  broad  policy  struggle  over  how  to  put 
the  .Ame.-lean  union  back  together  a^m 

Can  a  President  be  Impeached  Just  be- 
cause Congress  disagrees  with  him  about  this 
policy  or  that?  If  so.  It  would  require  a  rather 
loose  construction  of  the  Constitution's 
murky  list  of  Impeachable  offer.ses:  "trea- 
son, bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." Three  years  ago  Just  that  kind 
of  looee  construction  was  bei.ig  pushed  by 
soon-to-be  Vice  President  Crerald  Ford  In 
seeking  the  Impeachmer.t  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  WUllam  Douglas  Rep.  Ford  told  the 
House  that  an  Impeachable  offense  "Is  what- 
ever a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives considers  It  to  be  at  a  given  moment  In 
history." 

But  the  House  didn't  buy  that  In  1970.  and 
It  wasn't  buying  it  In  1867,  either,  when  an 
Impeachment  drive  bepan  apalnst  Mr.  John- 
son The  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  No- 
vember of  that  year  recommended  impeach- 
ment to  the  full  House,  enumerating  a  list  of 
grievances  against  the  President.  Diirlng 
House  debate  In  early  December  Flep  James 
Wilson  of  Iowa,  a  Republican  who  opposed 
Impeachment,  called  the  Judlcito^  comml*- 
tee  report  "a  bundle  of  generalities"  and 
asked.  "If  we  cannot  state  upo.n  paper  a 
specific  crime,  how  are  we  to  carry  this  case 
to  the  Senate  for  trial?"  On  Dec  7,  the  House 
rejected  Impeachment  by  a  vote  of  108  to 
57. 

There's  a  lesson  In  that  vote  for  Sen. 
George  Aiken  and  others  who  urge  that  the 
Ho^i.se  eitlier  Impeach  Mr,  Nixon  or  "get  off 
his  hack  '  For  President  Johnson,  there  was 
no  deadline  for  the  question  to  be  settled  by 
the  House  "one  way  or  another"  As  with  the 
unfolding  Watergate  story  this  year,  his  fight 
with  Congress  was  an  unending  series  of 
slams  and  shocks,  of  Reconstruction  bills  an- 
grily vetoed  and  grimly  overriden,  of  harsh 
Insults  traded  by  both  sides.  On  Feb.  21,  1868. 
Just  two  and  a  half  months  after  the  first 
House  vote,  the  I^resldent  dropped  the  next 
bombshell  by  appointing  Gen.  Lorenzo 
Thomas  Secretary  of  war. 
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THX    STANTON    PROBlXM 

The  problem  was  that  according  to  the 
Senate,  Edwin  Stanton  still  filled  that  Job 
under  terms  of  an  1867  law  requiri.ng  Senate 
approval  of  the  dismissal  of  Executive 
Branch  officers  Mr.  Stanton,  a  Lincoln  ap- 
I>olntee  who  disapproved  of  JohnsoL-type  Re- 
construction, had  been  flred  by  the  President 
in  August,  1867  But  encouraged  by  congres- 
sional Republicans.  Mr  Stai-ton  kept 
physical  possession  of  bis  office,  and  on 
Feb  21  the  Senate  formally  voted  28  to  6  not 
to  concur  with  his  removal.  Right  then,  the 
President  appeared  to  be  breaking  the  Ten- 
ure of  Office  Act.  which  pointedly  rla&sifled 
any  violation  as  a  "high  misdemeanor." 

Now  the  House  had  what  it  lacked  in  De- 
cember: a  presidential  deed  equivalent  to  an 
Indictable  crime.  Three  days  later  the  House 
voted  128  to  47  for  lmp>eachment 

The  11  articles  of  lmp>eachment  the  House 
finally  approved  reflected  the  continuing 
uncertainty  about  kind  of  ofTer.se  for  which  a 
President  could  be  tned  The  first  nine  arti- 
cles dealt  In  several  ways  with  the  Stanton 
firing,  the  suppoeed  violation  of  .aw  The 
tenth  article  was  closer  xc  the  political  heart 
of  the  quarrel  with  the  President  It  acc.i&ed 
him  of  going  around  the  ccmtry  making 
speeches  "in  a  loud  voice"  Intended  'to  bring 
into  disgrace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt  and 
reproach  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  .  .  ,"  The  last  article  com-bined  In  s 
hybrid  package  allegations  of  both  the  polit- 
ical crime  of  denl^ratl.ig  the  laws  of  Congress 
and  the  legal  crime  of  firing  Edwin  Stanton. 

Across  the  Capitol  ;r.  the  marble  Senate 
wing,  then  Jtist  nine  year  eld,  the  54  mem- 
bers of  course  knew  what  the  House  had  been 
doing  and  were  petting  ready  for  their  big 
moment.  Rules  lor  conducting  the  trial  were 
drawn  up,  and  on  March  4  seven  House 
"managers,"  or  prosecutors,  api>eared  In  the 
Senate  chamber  for  a  formal  reading  o'  the 
articles  of  impeachment.  Sergeant -at-Anns 
Brown,  who  seemed  to  hare  all  the  good 
lines,  sang  out: 

"Hear  Ye'  Hear  Ye'  Hear  Ye!  All  persons 
are  commanded  to  keep  silence  on  pain  of 
Imprisonment  while  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  exhibiting  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  articles  of  l.i-.peachment 
against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States," 

Any  modern  spvectator  returning  to  those 
packed  galleries  (1,000  tickets  were  printed 
for  use  each  day  i  would  have  seen  that  the 
Senate  was  behaving,  well,  like  the  Senate 
Procedural  bickering  broke  out  continually, 
requiring  roll-call  votes  on  the  plcklest  de- 
tails. But  some  of  the  procedural  matters 
were  important.  Democratic  Sen  Garrett 
Davis  of  Kentucky  objected  that  no  trial 
could  be  held  until  Senators  from  the  10 
absent  Southern  states  were  admitted  he 
was  voted  down  49  to  2. 

Early  in  the  trial,  one  of  the  President's 
lawyers  objected  to  a  question  asked  of  a 
witness,  but  Chief  Justice  Chase  ruled  the 
question  should  be  answered  A  Senator  pro- 
tested that  the  Chief  Justice  should  have  let 
the  Senate  Itself  decide,  without  making  a 
preliminary  ruling.  The  wTangUng  continued 
until  someone  suggested  that  the  Senate  go 
to  a  nearby  conference  chamber  to  argue  In 
private.  That  was  put  to  a  vote,  and  It  was  a 
tie,  25  to  25.  The  Chief  Justice  broke  the  tie 
by  voting  "aye."  (Note  that.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  )  In  the  end,  the  Senate  decided  31 
to  19  to  let  the  Chief  Justice  rule  on  ad- 
missibility of  evidence,  but  that  the  rulings 
could  be  appealed  to  a  vote  of  the  full  Sen- 
ate. 

A  ticklish  question  came  up  a:  the  time 
Senators  were  swearing  their  special  oath  to 
do  "impartial  justice"  during  the  trial.  A 
Johnson  loyalist  said  the  oath  shouldn't  be 
given  to  Ohio  Republican  Benjamin  Wade 
who  was  the  Senate's  President  Pro  Tempore. 
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The  law  of  succession  in  those  days  put  Sen. 
Wade  next  In  line  for  the  presidency  because 
there  w&s  no  Vice  President.  Letting  blm  vote 
to  put  himself  Into  the  White  House  at  Mr 
Johnson's  expense  would  be  a  blatant  coniUct 
of  Interest,  but  the  Senate  let  him  be  sworn 
anyway  and  be  ultimately  voted  '  grullty  ' 
That  wasn't  the  only  instance  of  suspected 
partiality.  Voting  "not  ^llty"  was  Demo- 
cratic Sen  David  Patterson  of  Tennessee. 
President  Johnson's  son-in-law 

As  the  trial  progressed  the  President's 
lawyers  arg^Jed  Mr  Johnson  didn't  really  vio- 
late the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  because  It  didn't 
apply  to  Mr  Stanton.  The  Secretary  of  War. 
they  said,  was  a  Lincoln  appointee  whose  pro- 
tection under  that  law  ran  out  with  the 
former  President's  death.  Somewhat  con- 
tradictorily, the  WTiite  House  lawyers  also 
claimed  that  Mr.  Johnson  flred  Mr.  Stanton 
to  get  a  court  test  of  a  law  he  considered 
unconstitutional.  Thus  he  had  no  criminal 
Intent. 

President  Johnson  never  did  get  his  test. 
but  the  Supren:e  Court  In  1926  rtUed  that 
Congress  can't  interfere  with  the  Executive's 
power  of  dismissal  within  his  own  branch. 
that  decision  has  been  studied  closely  In  re- 
cent weelcs  by  members  of  Congress  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  write  a  law  preventing 
President  Nixon  from  firing  a  new  special 
Watergate  prosecutor. 

On  May  16  the  Senate  was  finally  ready  to 
vote  on  conviction  Itself.  A  separate  vote 
would  occur  on  each  of  the  11  articles  of  Im- 
peachment, and  a  two-thirds  majority  for 
"guUty  "  on  any  one  of  them  would  topple 
the  President  from  office. 

The  House  managers  wanted  the  first  vote 
to  come  on  the  eleventh  article,  deemed  to  b© 
the  strongest  because  It  combined  both  the 
legal  and  poUtical  charges.  Just  before  the 
roll  call  Republican  Sen.  James  Grimes  of 
Iowa,  who  had  suffered  a  stroke  two  days  pre- 
viously, was  carried  into  the  chamber  to  his 
desk.  Chief  Justice  Obaae  admonished  the 
galleries  to  keep  "absolute  silence  and  per- 
fect order." 

Republican  Sen.  Henry  Anthony  of  Rhode 
Island  was  first  on  the  alphabetical  list  of  64 
members. 

The  Chief  JusUce  addressed  him:  "Mr. 
Senator  Anthony,  how  say  you?  Is  the  re- 
spondent. Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the 
United  States,  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  a  high 
mlsdeameanor  as  charged  in  this  article  of 
Impeachment?" 
■Guilty." 

The  Chief  Justice  asked  his  tortuous  ques- 
tion 53  more  times,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
roll   call    the   tally   w»s   35   "gmity"   and   19 
"not  guilty." 
On©  vote  short. 

The  chair  ruled:  Two- thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  not  having  pronounced  him 
guUty.  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the 
United  States,  stands  acquitted  of  the 
charges  contained  In  the  eleventh  article  of 
Impeachment." 

The  losers  quickly  moved  to  adjourn  the 
Senate  for  10  days,  in  hopes  of  converting  at 
least  one  of  the  seven  Republicans  who  had 
voted  for  acqtUttal  But  on  May  26  the  lineup 
was  exactly  the  same  on  the  second  and  third 
articles.  The  Senators  saw  no  reason  to  keep 
voting  and   the  trial   was  over  for  good. 

HISTOBT    AND    R^VISIO^nSM 

The  Impeachers  of  Andrew  Johnson  gen- 
erally have  received  a  bad  press  from  his- 
torians, who  tend  to  cast  the  struggle  In 
terms  used  by  Sen.  Edmund  Ross  of  Kansas, 
one  of  the  seven  Republicans  to  vote  for 
acquittal  Had  Mr.  Johnson  been  pulled  down. 
Sen.  Roes  wrote  later,  "the  office  of  Presi- 
dent would  be  degraded,  cease  to  be  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  government,  and  ever 
after  subordinate  to  the  Legislative  will." 

Sen.  Rose  was  lionized  for  his  acquittal 
votes  by  Sen  John  Kennedy  In  his  1956  book. 
"Profiles  la  Courage  '  Sen.  Roes  "may  well 
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have  preserved  for  ourselves  and  posterity 
constitutional  government  In  the  United 
Statea,"  Sen.  Kennedy  wrote. 

More  recently,  however,  revisionists  have 
been  at  work,  concluding  that  the  Republi- 
cans bad  no  other  defense  against  a  President 
who  was  trying  to  freeze  Congress  out  of  poli- 
cymaking at  a  time  of  grave  national  peril. 
In  his  1973  book  "The  Impeachment  and 
Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,"  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Assistant  History  Professor  Michael 
Benedict  puts  it  this  way: 

"In  many  ways.  Johnson  was  a  very  mod- 
ern President,  holding  a  view  of  presidential 
authority  that  has  only  recently  been  estab- 
lished. Impeachment  was  Congress'  defensive 
weapon;  it  proved  a  dull  blade  and  the  end 
result  Is  that  the  only  effective  recourse 
against  a  President  who  Ignores  the  will  of 
Congress  or  exceeds  his  powers  is  democratic 
removal  at  the  polls  " 

That  may  well  be  true  when  attempted  Im- 
peachments are  the  climax  of  heavy  policy 
fights,  as  in  the  Johnson  case.  But  the  im- 
peachment weapon  was  really  intended  to  be 
unsheathed  against  blatant  personal  miscon- 
duct by  high  officials  of  the  government, 
whether  It  be  obstruction  of  Justice  for  po- 
litical ends  or  stealing  money  or  something 
worse.  If  strong  evidence  of  personal  crime 
Is  ever  lodged  against  a  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Sergeant  at  Arms  will  be  reaching  for 
that  "hear  ye "  script  again,  and  the  im- 
peachment blade  may  prove  shari>er  than  It 
wae  In  1868. 


VOTING  TO  RECOMMIT  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


HON    TH.\DDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  I  joined  271  of  my  colleagues  In 
voting  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  8877. 

Although  there  were  no  Instructions, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  more  equitable  ESEA 
title  I  allocation  definition  will  result 
from  the  recommittal. 

I  have  been  provided  with  some  back- 
ground data  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Eu- 
gene C.  Samter,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Conference  of  Large  City  Boards  of 
Education  in  New  York.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  insert  Dr.  Samter's  letter 
and  accompanying  tables  Into  the  Rec- 
ord, and  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  conferees  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

CoNrrBTNCE  or  Labck 
Crry  Boards  or  Education. 
All>any.  NY.  November  21.  1973. 
Hon  THADorus  J.  DfLSKi, 
House  of  Representatwes. 
WashinQton,  D.C. 

DxAS  CoNGRXSBMAN  DtTLSKi :  Continuing 
efforts  by  a  large  majority  of  the  New  Tork 
congressional  delegation  to  assure  that  La- 
bor-HEW  appropriations  for  FT  1974  will 
contain  an  equitable  ESEA  Title  I  allocation 
for  New  Tork  SUte's  disadvantaged  chUdren 
are  most  appreciated  As  you  know,  32  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Tork  delegation  Joined  with 
242  other  U.S.  Representatives  In  voting  to 
recommit  H.R.  8877  to  Senate-House  Con- 
ference Committee,  with  the  Inference  that 
the  allocation  limits  must  be  more  Justly 
defined  with  respect  to  where  the  poor  chU- 
dren are  located. 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  to  re- 
move or  relax  the  upper  limit  on  the  per- 
centage Increase  In  "Htle  I  funds  which  lo- 
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cal  education  agencies  may  receive  In  1974. 
The  moet  recent,  by  Congressman  Qule' 
would  remove  the  maximum  LEA  percentage 
Increase  whUe  assuring  local  dlstrlcu  at  least 
90  percent  of  their  1973  funds.  It  also  ap- 
plies a  120  percent  of  1973  llnUUtlon  to  the 
amount  any  state  may  receive. 

Those  who  oppose  proposals  such  as  that 
of  Congressman  Qule  declare,  among  other 
polnU.  that  It  will  cause  the  ATDC  part  of 
the  formula  to  be  overly  Influential  this  year 
In  determining  allocations.  This  Is  unfair 
and  Inaccurate  for  several  resMons. 

First,  the  Inference  that  AFDC  In  1974 
will  suddenly  blossom  forth  as  a  controlling 
factor  Is  misleading.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
count  of  AFDC  children  has  been  used  an- 
nually since  1966  to  update  the  count  of  poor 
children  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
frozen  at  the  1960  census  level.  We  should 
emphasize,  too.  that  nobody,  Including  HEW 
specialists,  has  made  available  any  other 
more  adequate  data  which  Is  provided 
county-by-county  on  an  annual  basis. 

Secondly.  It  Is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
19T4  allocations  will  be  changed  from  those 
of  1973  primarily  because  of  AFDC  counts. 
Table  I  attached  shows  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant cause  of  shifts  In  funds  Is  the 
changeover  from  1960  census  to  1970  census, 
not  the  annual  change  in  numbers  of  AFDC 
children.  For  example,  the  1970  census  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  the  nation's  low-In- 
come children  found  In  New  Tork  State  has 
Increased  81  percent,  while  It  has  dropped  50 
percent  In  Kentucky.  By  contrast,  only  five 
states  have  either  Increased  or  decreased 
their  concentrations  of  AFDC  children  by 
more  than  30  percent. 

Finally,  we  refute  the  contention  that  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  AFDC  data,  "only  the 
richest  states  in  the  country  have  been  able 
to  Increase  their  numbers  of  Title  I  children 
every  year,  while  the  poorest  states  are  left 
with  only  the  same  numbers  of  children 
counted  under  the  census."  (See  Congres- 
sional  Record.  11/12/73.  36653)  .•  Table  n 
attached  shows  that  no  such  relationship 
exists.  For  example,  New  York,  with  the  high- 
est per  capita  Income,  ranked  37th  in  terms 
of  Its  Increase  in  AFDC  children  On  the  other 
hand.  Louisiana.  46th  in  per  capita  income 
shows  the  4t.>i  highest  percentage  Increase  in 
AFDC  chUdrea. 

It  seems  Important  to  lay  to  rest  some  of 
the  misunderstandings  about  the  determina- 
tion of  eligible*  under  ESEA  Title  I.  If  your 
efforts  in  this  respect  are  successful,  at  least 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  to  help  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  will  remain  InUct, 
even  though  Its  implementation  has  oeen 
seriously  hampered  by  Inadequate  and  late 
funding. 

Sincerely. 

EtrcewB  C.  Samtkb, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Tablb  I. — Comparative  importance  of  census 
versus  AFDC  in  changes  in  eligibility  tinder 
ESEA  titU  1 

[Percent  increase  or  decrease] 
Proportion    of    the    Nation's    low-In- 
come children  from  1960  census 
to  1970  census: 

Connecticut jqo  q 

Nevada IIIIIII  iOo!o 

California . 94.2 

New  York III"  81^4 

New  Jersey 8o'  1 

Washington   lH"'.  es'  6 

Louisiana   . gg  5 

Massachusetts qq  3 

District  of  Columbia """.  63  3 

Alwka 00  0 

Oregon 54  j 

Utah  -. 60  0 

HawaU  gp  q 

Maryland    49.6 

New   Hampshire 41  e 

Colorado 41  2 
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Table  I. — Comparoffie  importance  of 
1  ersus  AFDC  in  changrs  in  eligxbihty 
ESEA  title  1 — Continued 

I  Percent  increase  or  decrease ) 
Proportion   of    the    Nation's    low-In- 
come chUdren  from  1960  census 
to  1970  census — Continued 

Arizona 

Delaweire 

New  Mexico 

Rhode  Island 

Florida 

Illinois 

Ohio  -- 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Wyoming . 

Nebraska 

Idaho • 

Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania . 

Montana  ._ 

Kansas 

Maine 

Texas  

Mlsaourt  

Vermont  

Oklahoma 

Minnesota _.„„______.___. 

VlrglnU 

Alabama 

Georgia 
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census 

undeT 

Mississippi   

Tennessee 

South  Dakota 

Arkansas  ^ 

— .   -27.5 

-30.5 

-33.8 

__„„          —34   1 

40  6 
40  0 
39.4 
37.5 
32.3 
31.5 
28.3 
25  9 
26.4 
18.1 
14.2 

South  Carolina 

North   Dakota 

West   VU-glnla 

Iowa  - . 

-34  9 

-36.  1 

-37.6 

—41.3 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky  

Proportion  of  the  Nation 

dren  from  fiscal  year 

year  1973: 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Washington 

._ -42.5 

-60.3 

s  AFDC  chll- 
1972  to  fiscal 

100.0 

43.4 

.— 43.  1 

39. 0 

28.4 

12.0 
11.0 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

17. 4 

16.7 

9.3 
7.7 
3.7 
2.7 

Florida    

Michigan 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Utah 

16.7 

- 16.6 

16.2 

16. 0 

-10.5 

Oregon 

14. 9 

-11.4 

Illinois 

14  4 

-13.3 

Nevada  

14. 3 

-17.5 

Texas „. 

13  6 

—22.4 

Ohio 

8. 6 

—  24  4 

Hawaii 

7  7 

—  26.9 

Idaho 

6.3 

-27.4 

New  Hampshire 

6.3 

Colorado 

Virginia 

Maine . .„__._ .__. 

Minnesota    _. — — .„ — _. 

Massachusettes .___. 

Arkansas __„. 

Mississippi    _. 

Teonessee „ 

Connecticut „_ _. 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland ____. „. 

Kentucky   

Rhode    Island 

Nebraska    

Vermont .__ 

Iowa . . „___. 

Delaware 

North    Dakota .__ 

Missouri    —„____. 

Alaska —6.7 

Oklahoma    „ .__.     —7.1 

New    Jersey _.. __. —g.  i 

New  York —8.6 

Montana —10.8 

California —11.6 

West   'Virginia —12.0 

Arizona   __„_ —13.1 

South  Dakota —16.7 

New  Mexico . „ „   —19.2 

Alabama „_._. _„ —26.0 

Kansas    ■ —27.1 

South  Carolina —82.  7 


4.6 
4.1 
1.7 
l.S 
1.1 


-0.7 

-i.a 
-a.  a 
-8.0 

-8.8 

-4.0 
-6.0 
-8.4 

-8.6 
-8.9 
-6.6 


TABLE  ll.-REUTIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A  STATE'S  WEALTH  AND  INCREASE  IN  AFDC  ELIGIBLE  CHILDREN  UNDER  ESEA  TITLE  I 


Silt* 


AFDC  children  under  ESEA  title  I  Per  capita  income 

Fiscal        Fiscal  Increase  (decrease)  Galen- 

vear  year dar 

1972         '1973      Amount  Percent  Ranking       1971    Ranking 


Georgia *5,995  45,995  100.0  1  J3, 599  34 

Indiana 31,760  51.115  19,355  60.9  2  4,027  21 

North  Carolina 24,386  39,056  14,670  60.2  3  3,424  39 

Louisiana 12,006  18,778  6,772  56.4  4  3,252  46 

Washington 37.092  53,472  16.380  44.2  5  4,132  17 

Florida 19,292  25,472  6.180  32.0  6  3,930  24 

Wisconsin 35.418  46,691  11,273  31.8  7  3.912  27 

Michigan 148,837  194,106  45,269  30.4  8  4,430  12 

Utah 11,591  15,058  3,467  29.9  9  3,442  37 

Illinois 211,327  270,392  59,065  28.0  10  4,775  6 

Texas 62.250  79,326  17,076  27.4  11  3.726  31 

New  Hampshire 5.414  6,698  1.284  23.7  12  3,796  30 

Wyoming 1,791  2,213  442  23.6  13  3,929  25 

Hawaii 11.356  13.902  2,546  22.4  14  4,738  7 

Ohio 113.416  137,774  24,358  21.5  15  4,175  14 

Idaho 5,587  6,570  983  17.6  16  3,409  40 

Virginia 42,991  50,142  7,151  16.6  17  3,899  28 

Colorado 32,509  37,295  4,786  14.7  18  4,153  15 

Minnesota 39,624  45,154  5,530  14.0  19  4,032  19 

Mama 17,329  19,721  2,392  13.8  20  3,375  41 

Massachusetts 104,790  118,674  13,884  13.3  21  4.562  10 

Connecticut 42,253  47,116  4,863  11.5  22  4.995  2 

PennsylKania 223,225  246,945  23,720  10.6  23  4.147  16 

Kentucky 29,527  32,334  3,077  10.4  24  3.306  42 

Maryland 53,908  59,407  5.499  10.2  25  4,522  11 


State 


AFDC  children  under  ESEA  title  I 

Fiscal         Fiscal  Increase  (decrease) 

year  year 

1972  1973      Amount  Percent  Ranking 


Per  capita  income 

Calen- 
dar 
1971    Ranking 


Delaware 5,228  5.711  483  9.2  26 

Nebraska 14,487  15,821  1,334  9.2  27 

Vermont 5,821  6.325  504  8.7  28 

Rhode  Island 17,038  18,308  1,270  7.5  29 

Alaska 4,444  4,723  279  6.3  30 

North  Dakota 4,849  5,150  301  6.2  31 

Oklahoma 28.836  30,372  1,536  5.3  32 

Iowa 27,270  29,074  1,354  5.0  33 

Missouri 35,433  37,152  1,719  4.9  34 

New  Jersey 165,912  170,877  4,965  3.0  35 

Nevada 3,369  2,427  58  2.5  36 

New  York 553,315  565,968  12,653  2.3  37 

Tennessee 38 

Arkansas 39 

Mississippi 40 

Arizona 17.717  17.624  -93  -.5  41 

Alabama 1,078  1,074  -4  -.4  42 

Montana 5,610  5,575  -35  -.6  43 

West  Virginia 14,684  14.553  -131  -.9  44 

California 566,387  560.993  -5.394  -1.0  45 

Oregon 27,737  26,326  -1,411  -5.1  46 

New  Mexico 15.180  13,975  -1,205  -7.9  47 

South  Dakota 7,134  6,537  -597  -8.4  « 

Kansas 27,933  23,011  -4,922  -17.6  49 

South  Carolina 21,877  4,561  -17,316  -79.2  50 


14,673 
4,030 
3,638 
4,126 
4,875 
3,538 
3.515 
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811 

822 

000 

300 

3,078 

2.788 

3,913 

3,087 

3,629 

3,275 

4,640 

3,959 

3.298 

3,441 

4.192 

3,142 
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35 

36 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  question  of  how  religion  and  psychi- 
atry can  work  together  m  our  troubled 
times  has  many  facet';  Several  cogent 
comments  are  offered  by  Rabbi  Martin 
Weltz  in  an  article  In  the  summer  1973 
Colorado  Quarterly. 

I  share  here  some  excerpts  from  the 
article  The  author  is  director  of  inter- 
faith  studies  at  Lincoln  University  and 
rabbi  to  the  Adas  Sholom  Temple  in 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

RjCtJCION    AND    PSYCHIATET 

(By  Martin  M.  'Welte) 
Two  worlds — religion  and  psychiatry — have 
bad  much  comnxon  and  unconunon  ground  in 


recent  decades  in  their  search  for  values  at 
their  ablest  and  bravest.  Like  the  continental 
plate  theory  described  In  "This  Changing 
Earth"  {National  Geographic  Magazine.  Jan- 
tiary,  1973) ,  wher«by  a  super-continent  broke 
loose  Into  moving  sectors  which  now  often 
collide  with  one  another  s  edges:  so  too  re- 
ligion and  psych latr>"  may  be  apart  from  and 
then  become  a  part  of  one  another 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  "holiday  paradox," 
described  so  fully  In  Neitsweek  (January  8, 
1973  1,  which  reveals  that  suicides  peak 
sharply  after  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  the 
"worst  week  of  the  year,  '  according  to  Dr 
Robert  Lltman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Suicide 
Prevention  Center  Depression,  long  the  lead- 
ing mental  illness  in  the  U.S..  is  now  epi- 
demic, with  suicides.  50,000  to  70,000,  Its  fre- 
quent aftermath  I.1  mortality  rates  alone 
the  flgT.ires  are  comparable  to  thase  for  dia- 
betes and  leukemia,  S'etrsueek  claims  that 
125.000  Americans  are  hospitalized  annually 
with  depression,  while  another  200.000  are 
treated  bv  psychiatrists  and  ph>-slclans,  and 
that  another  4.000.000  to  8,000,000  are  In  need 
of  help  but  do  not  know  It  Though  this  de- 
prefislon  Is  spreading  among  youth  because 


of  the  frustration  of  war,  of  enTtooDiDHital 
pressures  and  confusion  over  VBlU—     *>yn 

drug-taking  is  In  reality  seif-medicatlon  for 
depression" — there  is  a  glow  of  hope  beyond 
the  grim  statistics  Factors  that  help  include 
new  an tl- depressant  drugs  that  prevent  re- 
occurrences as  well  iis  re:ieve  depression, 
lithium  salts,  electroshDck  therapy,  and  psy- 
chotherapy. 

Too  many — even  after  they  learn  to  know 
Classics  for  conscience,  as  the  above — look 
askance  at  religion  through  imaglnarv  lenses 
of  psychiatry  especially  If  they  prefer  to  view 
religion  as  antiquated  and  therefore  useless 
while  psychiatry  Ls  wholly  modem  therefore 
useful  They  would  equate  "holiness  In 
celibacy"  as  dretul  of  home  and  parenthood, 
behavior  of  children  in  language  of  faith  as 
neurotic  dependence  on  others  fundamen- 
talism's attack  on  evolution  as  dread  of  Its 
power  m  reality,  perils  of  non -conformity  In 
-ireanized  religion  as  f.lpht  from  modfm 
pressures  belief  m  resurrection  as  r«lat«d  to 
primitive  smearing  of  blood  over  a  coriDee. 
the  appearance  of  angele  even  more  tiian  Ood 
In  dreams  with  ease  of  Identity  with  childlike 
qualities  of  angels,  election  of  any  people  to 
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oompenaatloa  for  lt«  real  frustration,  slaglag 
of  bymns  as  return  to  infantile  patterns  and 
Infancy,  insistence  on  preservation  of  pre«ent 
mores  as  fear  of  Uie  unknown  and  love  of  the 
status  quo.  redemption  via  gT«At  heroes  as 
need  for  group  heroics  and  dramatics,  sanc- 
tions for  war  aa  noble  cause,  for  Joys  in  mass 
participation,  freedom  from  worry,  flight  from 
futility  and  monotony,  nostrum  for  corrosive 
ps>  chic  Ills  as  well  as  a  way  to  act  out  In 
reality  unreaolved  oonfllcta  of  personality. 

Closer  to  our  times,  more  psychiatrists,  as 
In  growing  areas  of  science  In  general,  are  not 
only  on  speaJclng  terms  but  on  seeking  terms 
with  religion  in  a  common  quest  for  human 
values  that  may  be  tinctured  with  faith  as 
well  as  reason.  This  Is  also  due  In  no  small 
measure  to  hosts  of  believers  added  to  re- 
ligion and  all  Its  activities  and  experiences, 
to  a  greater  need  for  meaning  beyond  the 
limited  world  of  secularization  and  science  of 
a  decade  ago.  and  also  to  an  enlightened 
social  awareness  and  personal  conscience  re- 
covered by  the  leadership  and  fellowship  of 
major  faiths  of  the  West  in  the  face  of  such 
common  foes  as  totalitarianism,  conform- 
Ism,  secrecy  In  government,  and  potential 
atomic  annihilation.  There  Is  world-wide 
need  indeed  for  much  leas  anxiety  and  much 
more  faith. 

It  Ls,  therefore,  la  a  mood  friendly  and 
favorable  to  religion  that  a  number  of  fore- 
most psychiatrists  have  these  declarations  to 
make;  Mukerjee'  "Religion  adjusts  inner 
conflict  !n  crisis  of  sex.  food,  birth:  this  ad- 
justment brings  stability  In  the  life  of  In- 
dividual and  In  the  organization  of  society." 
R&knee:  "Religion  Is  organization  of  ecstatic 
experiences  without  which  whole  personality 
might  disintegrate."  Kuenkel:  "Religion 
emanates  from  a  sense  of  Inadequacy  and 
bespeaks  man's  attempt  to  feel  superior  to 
the  forces  that  envelop  him."  Pflster:  "Re- 
ligion Is  not  a  neurotic  compulsion  but  a 
release  from  it."  Bastlde:  "Religion  may  be 
not  a  neurosis,  but  a  successful  dealing  with 
It."  Halllday:  "Psychology  has  a  true  service 
to  render  religion  In  disturbing  the  compla- 
cency with  which  most  f>eople  regard  them- 
selves and  In  showing  that  we  seldom  are 
what  we  think  we  are"  Promm:  "Religion 
should  aim  to  make  man  fully  human,  to  be 
able  to  enfold,  to  give  love  and  devotion  and 
In  which  psychoanalysis  could  play  a  role  by 
helping  man  to  overcome  greed,  folly,  anger, 
fear  and  his  illusions  about  nature,  reality, 
and  himself." 

Beyond  these  spokesmen  and  soul-probers 
of  a  generation  ago.  we  And  In  our  own  day 
doctors  and  ministers,  as  well  as  psycho- 
analysts and  theologians,  together  sharing  a 
groping  and  growing  awareness  of  a  relation- 
ship between  faith,  and  health  as  they  strive 
to  serve  the  111.  No  longer  as  in  the  past  do 
the  doctors  and  the  clergymen  And  them- 
selves In  competitive  roles.  Instead  the  men 
In  white  and  in  black,  aware  of  a  relation- 
ship between  faith  and  health,  are  Joining 
force  In  mutual  concern  for  the  "whole" 
patient.  The  confessional  of  the  chaplain  and 
the  couch  of  the  analyst  have  helped  the 
patient  more  than  ever  before,  especially  In 
the  "twilight  zones"  of  depression.  In  the 
National  Academy  of  Religion  and  Mental 
Health,  there  are  over  six  hundred  members 
of  the  .American  Psychiatric  Association,  six 
hundrel  psychologists  as  social  workers  and 
laymen,  and  six  hundred  clergymen  of  all 
major  faiths.  This  organization  Is  paralleled 
by  regional  units  coordinating  pastoral  care 
and  clinical  experience  and  is  guided  by  what 
the  great  physician  Sir  William  Osier  once 
asserted  "Nothing  In  life  is  more  wonderful 
than  faith — the  one  great  moving  force  we 
can  neither  weigh  In  the  balance  nor  test  in 
th«  crucible  " 

A  most  worhy  goal  for  the  1970s  Is  for 
religion  and  psychUtry  to  have  less  of  con- 
flict and  more  of  cooperation  than  ever  be- 
fore. Simple  clartflcatlons  of  these  two  ave- 
nue* that  often  merge  as  a  modem  highway 
and    then    part    company    after    hurdling    a 
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mountain  range.  Unking  several  cities  or 
bridging  common  obstacles  as  streams,  will 
not  resolve  remaining  semantic  dUBcultles, 
nor  others  that  flow  from  them.  But  they  will 
enable  us  to  have  a  meeting  of  minds  and 
also  of  hearts  enroute. 

Religion  has  been  estimated  to  have  well- 
nlgh  a  thousand  definitions.  The  dictionary 
terms  It,  any  system  of  faith  or  worship  " 
Whitehead  defines  It  as  "what  man  does  with 
his  soUUrlness."  Haydon  calls  it  "coopera- 
tive quest  for  the  good  life."  Cohon  explains 
It  as  "consciousness  of  the  sacred."  Barnes  de- 
scribes U  as  "the  dynamics  of  social  ethics." 
As  basic  as  any  for  at  least  ten  of  the  world 
faiths  of  mankind — and  for  ourselves — might 
be  the  simplest  and  most  adequate  definition 
Implied  In  the  wortl  Itself,  for  the  Latin 
religio  means  "to  bind."  Religion  thus  might 
be  an  "attachment  to  a  quest  for  values — 
for  self,  others,  and  Ctod — as  lofty  as  the 
love  of  Deity  and  as  ample  as  the  needs  of 
humanity." 

Psychiatry— though  Just  three  generations 
of  age  and  not  at  all  comparable  to  the  mil- 
lennia <rf  religion — likewise,  la  meaningful  If 
we  explain  It  In  the  Greek,  from  which  It 
derives,  for  ruxe  suggests  "soul"  and  tatria 
Implies  "healing."  As  Dr.  Henry  E.  Kagan 
once  clarified  it,  "Religion  Is  a  spiritual  be- 
lief; psychUtry  Is  a  scientific  therapy  " 

In  our  day,  we  are  beyond  the  so-called 
conflict  between  science  and  religion,  even 
as  the  world  has  grown  beyond  Copernlcan 
astronomy  and  slrteenth-century  religion 
Today  psychUtry  recognizes  the  valldltv  of 
religion  in  cure  of  sick-souls  while  religion 
values  psychotherapy  for  abnormal  emotional 
sickness.  In  fears,  guliu,  loves,  hates  of  even 
normal  people.  Both  have  a  common  challenge 
In  reducing  the  threshold  of  tensions  and 
depressions 

Religion  has  made  peace  with  astronomy 
and  also  with  biology,  and  now  even  lends 
a  hand  in  relating  all  this  enrlchlngly  and 
meanlngfuUy  to  the  s««a  of  life  itself— from 
the  seeded  sediment  of  earth  to  the  studded 
starland  pulsars  and  quasars  beyond  us  and 
above  us.  Yet  the  world  within  man  has 
gone  unseeded  and  unsolved  as  yet  We  have 
decoded  the  atom  but  have  not  deciphered 
Adam!  More  Important  than  our  reUtlon- 
shlp  to  distant  stirs  In  space  or  patterns  of 
life  In  time  ts  our  relationship  to  each  other 
and  to  ourselves.  For  several  centuries,  key 
w«rds  for  such  pro^rreaslve  relationships  were 
dependence  (to  a  Ood  or  a  king) ,  Independ- 
ence (for  Individuals),  and  Interdependence 
for   nations ) . 

Throughout  our  life  we  see  Increase  of  ten- 
sion, fragmentation  of  familiar  patterns,  and 
a  volcanic  lava-flow  of  depression  In  the  In- 
crease of  suicides.  In  over-crowded  mental 
hospitals.  In  "juvenile  Jungles"  and  their  ex- 
plosive crime  waves,  in  family  breakups,  in 
the  growth  of  authoritarianism  and  "father 
Imagery,"  in  all  areas  where  fear-ridden  peo- 
ples barter  personal  liberty  for  Imaginary 
group  security  The  vast  network  of  suburbia 
(as  over-night  Levlttowns).  exurbla  (as 
week-end  estate- villages )  and  Interurbla  (as 
blends  of  both  along  railroads  or  flight-lines 
or  turnpikes,  a  continuous  settlement  from, 
say.  New  York  City  to  Washington.  DC  )  Is 
In  Itself  a  mobility  of  restlessness,  a  com- 
pulsive obsession  for  making  money,  a  mor- 
Ing  to  and  fro  almost  aimlessly  for  lu  own 
sake.  Witness  Vance  Packard's  latest  volume 
on  the  saga  of  American  mobility 

Prom  Preud  to  Promm.  as  In  the  latter's 
book  Te  Shall  Be  A$  Godt.  we  have  exemplars 
of  human  experience  wlyj  have  crossed  the 
"Oreat  Divide"  as  often  as  necessary  from 
the  watershed  of  religion  to  that  of  psy- 
chiatry m  the  short  span  of  half  a  century. 
Preud  began  Mth  Studies  in  Hvsteria  and 
ended  hU  dayi  with  Motes  and  itonotheUm 
He  began  with  queetioM  about  physical 
therapy  and  ended  with  answers  about 
rellglo-therapy.  He  "discovered  '  in  man  a 
threefold  personality:    (1)    InsUnet  or  "Un- 
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conscious" — most  important  force  for  energy 
yet  of  which  man  is  least  conscious  or 
cognizant;  (3)  Ego — where  awareness  of  the 
world  helps  man  accept  reality;  (3)  Super- 
ego— a  kind  of  "overseer"  in  the  form  of  con- 
science. Incubated  by  parents  and  actuated 
by  subsequent  parent-substitutes  or  subal- 
terns, like  teachers,  ministers,  friends,  or 
relatives  In  a  parable  by  Preud.  life  is  a  car- 
nage drawn  by  three  horses  in  tandem:  In- 
stinct, Ego,  Superego.  If  their  pace  is  steady, 
their  course  normal,  their  range  regular,  the 
Journey  U  free  from  untoward  Incident.  A 
healthy  Individual  is  one  whose  ego  balances 
Instinct  with  conscience,  with  due  allowance 
for  both  When  instinct  overtakes  lU  cUlm, 
personality  may  disintegrate  Into  delin- 
quency, and  when  conscience  may  overtax  Its 
host  with  compulsive  guilts,  personality  may 
fragment  Into  silvers  of  fear  and  depression 
Religion  as  well  as  psychiatry  realizes  that 
emotions  affect  our  bodies,  that  we  often  in- 
carcerate emotions  which  could  not  grow 
up  with  us  frcm  childhood  and  which  we 
repress  Into  the  unconscious  as  we  other- 
wise grow  toward  maturity,  and  that  such 
repressed  emotio  is  either  distill  and  escape 
as  dreams  and  phantasies  under  relaxation 
of  sleep  or  seek  expression  by  clinging  as  an 
Invisible  creeping  vine  to  some  bodily  organ. 
Religion  and  psychiatry  employ  a  common 
effort  to  "ventilate"  such  inner  feeling — 
through  "confession"  for  one  and  psycho- 
analysis for  the  other  In  either  instance, 
cure  for  repression  of  emotion  is  consciously 
talking  to  an  analyst — or  at  least,  a  "listen- 
ing post." 

In  this  way  two  great  objectives  are  at- 
tained: (1)  catharsis — "ventilation"  of  re- 
pressions and  »ellef  from  tensions;  (2)  trans- 
fer—attachment to  the  analyst  or  lUtener, 
with  a  feeling  of  freedom  for  complete  ex- 
pression, with  full  confidence  In  his  compe- 
tence and  without  fear  of  reprisal.  In  time 
this  process  guides  the  "sick  soul"  to  self- 
acceptance  and  freedom  from  any  de- 
pendence on  others.  Including  the  analyst. 
Even  the  Book  of  Proverbs  has  this  prescrip- 
tion for  mental  health  "If  there  be  worry  in 
the  heart  of  man,  let  one  talk  It  away:  yea  a 
goodly  word  will  even  make  It  glad."  And  the 
Book  of  Psalms  anticipates  modern  psychi- 
atry when  it  intimates:  "When  I  kept  silence, 
my  bones  wore  away  through  my  groaning 
all  the  day  long.  Then  I  acknowledged  my 
sin  unto  Thee,  and  my  Iniquity  I  have  not 
hid.  I  said  I  win  make  confession  concern- 
ing my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord,  and 
Thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sins."  Both 
cartharsts  and  transfer  are  Implied  in  these 
outbursts,  with  Ood  as  Supreme  Intelligence 
(In  lieu  of  a  secular  analyst) . 

Yet  psychiatry  has  made  several  notable 
contributions  to  religion  Psychiatry  re- 
stores awareness  of  the  profound  insight  of 
religion  concerning  the  therapeutic  im- 
portance of  talking  out  emotions  that  trouble 
our  souls.  The  popular  movement  of  Has- 
idlsm  for  Judaism  achieved  this  very  equa- 
tion for  simplicity  for  the  dispirited  In  soul 
over  150  years  ago  In  afflrraatlons  for  life. 
One,  attributed  to  Rabbi  Bunam.  inslsU, 
"Every  human  being  U  to  have  at  least  one 
sincere  friend  and  true  companion  This 
friend  must  be  so  close  to  us  that  we  are 
able  to  tell  him  even  that  of  which  we  are 
ashamed."  The  Tsaddlk-Rabbl  was  indeed 
such  a  Pather-Oonfesscr  to  the  broken  in 
spirit.  This  very  confidence  and  guidance 
were  attributed  to  the  Pounding  Father  of 
Hasldlsm.  the  Baal  Shem  Tov  (about  1700- 
1760),  In  the  story  told  of  him  that  once 
when  a  father  came  to  complain  about  b 
dereliction  of  his  son  and  asked  what  pun- 
ishment shall  be  meted  out  to  this  wayward 
son,  the  "Master  of  the  Good  Name"  advised 
him,  "Love  him  the  more!" 

Perhaps  It  would  be  wise  for  the  mlnUtry 
m  general  to  have  listening  as  well  as  speak- 
ing pastors.  This  may  not  solve  serious  men- 
tal disorder*— rlghUy  In  the  province  of 
medical  psychiatry— but  It  may  do  much  to 
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relieve  emotional  strain  before  It  Is  beyond 
that,  as  well  as  restore  a  classic  function  of 
the  minister  as  a  physician  of  the  soul. 

As  an  Einstein  beyond  Coperiilcus.  so  a 
Promm  beyond  a  Preud  has  p>ercelved  new 
dimensions  for  the  world  within  The  Men- 
nlngers  and  Fromms  may  part  company  with 
the  FVeuds  and  Adlers,  for  they  concede  the 
validity  of  ceremony  for  spiritual  as  well  as 
emotional  stability,  the  value  of  personal 
Identity  and  Integrity  with  rootage  in  the 
world,  the  life  of  faith  in  personal  tragedy 
and  sorrows  of  death  a.s  synonymous  with 
faith  In  life.  Religion,  even  more  thiUi  psy- 
chiatry, may  have  the  prescription  needed 
for  atomic-age  anxiety:  faith  and  love.  If 
life  Is  worth  saving  and  serving,  whether  by 
psychiatry  or  religion  or  bcnh.  it  must  be 
for  the  whole  of  life  rather  than  for  any  of 
its  fragments.  As  psychiatry  strives  to  serve 
sick  souls  in  tlieur  breakdown — as  curative 
medicine — so  re.iglon  seeks  to  forestall  such 
sickness  In  the  first  place  as  preventive  medi- 
cine, with  such  proven  iwescrlptions  as  a 
threefold  relationship  for  fulfillment  in  Ood 
to  man,  man  to  Ood.  and  man  to  man.  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  synthesizes  it  all  In  a  simple 
"prescription  for  life":  "For  as  one  thinketh 
In  hU  heart,  so  U  he." 


SWORD  OF  LX)YOLA  AWARDED  TO 
MR.  AND  MRS  FXJSTER  G.  McGAW. 
OF  ILLINOIS 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

or    ILLINOIS 

ts  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  mj' 
colleagues  to  some  of  the  great  things, 
some  of  the  fine  things  that  are  happen- 
ing in  this  wonderful  United  States. 
Helping  the  poor  and  helping  the  sick 
are  two  of  the  alms  of  mankind.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Loyola  with  Its  sponsorship  of 
the  Strltrh  School  of  Medicine,  has  long 
been  a  channel  for  men  and  women  to  use 
in  promoting  the  aims  of  mankind.  In 
recognition  of  two  of  the  outstanding 
citizens  of  this  Nation  in  the  art  of  help- 
ing their  fellow  man,  the  University  of 
Loyola  has  awarded  the  Sword  of  Loyola 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs  Foster  G.  McGaw  of 
E^'anston.  To  appreciate  this  recognition, 
I  would  like  to  recite  the  History  of  the 
Sword  of  Loyola; 

HlSTOET     or    THE    SWOHD    OF    LOTOLA 

The  Sword  of  Loyola  has  become  a  per- 
manent highlight  of  the  LoyoU  University 
Strltch  School  of  Medicine  Annual  Award 
Dinner  It  was  conceived  In  1664  by  Norton 
P.  O'Meara.  a  former  Vice-President  of  a 
national  fulvertlslng  company.  The  Sword  Is 
Intended  to  recognize  persons  of  national  and 
International  prominence  who  best  typified 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit 
associated  with  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola — Cour- 
age, Dedication,  and  Service. 

Inlgo  (Ignatius)  of  Loyola  was  bom  In  the 
Basque  province  of  Oulpuzcoa  of  Spain.  Hla 
exact  birth  date,  disputed  by  historians,  U 
generally  accepted  as  1461. 

A  Spanish  gentleman,  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Duke  of  Najera  who  was  Viceroy 
of  the  border  province  of  Navarre.  Not  a 
trained  soldier,  Inlgo  was  more  of  an  enthu- 
siast ready  to  ralss  bU.  sword  to  defend  bU 
king  and  master.  In  the  war  with  France  In 
1631  Inlgo  received  severe  leg  wounds — 
wounds  which  were  to  change  hU  life  and 
begin  a  new  period  In  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  days  he  Uugered  between  life  and  death 
and  sought  to  pass  the  lime  reading  the  lives 
of  the  saints  aiid  a  life  of  Christ.  Inspired. 
he  made  a  pUgrimage  to  tne  Abbey  of  Mont- 
serrat.  netir  Barcelona,  to  make  a  vlgU  be- 
fore the  altar  in  the  Chapel  cf  Montserrat. 
At  dawn,  he  laid  down  his  sword  and  dagger, 
gave  away  his  fixie  clothes  to  a  beggar,  and 
donned  a  sack-cloth  robe  In  place  of  his 
sword,  he  carried  the  pllgrmi's  staS.  The  con- 
veraloa  wits  life-long. 

After  Ivirther  studies  and  ordination  to 
the  priesthood,  he  founded  the  small  group 
which  became  known  as  the  Sfx-lety  of  Je- 
sus. Today,  more  than  30,000  Jesuits  sene 
society  throughout  the  World  ae  priests,  mis- 
sionaries, authors,  and  educators. 

And  from  this  background,  came  the  Sword 
of  Loyola  award,  calling  attention  to  those 
concepts  Inherent  in  Ignatius'  dedication  of 
his  sword  to  the  service  of  Ood,  and  exemp- 
lified today  In  the  lives  of  the  following 
awardees : 

1964 — J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  life-long  service 
to   his  country   In   law-enforcement. 

1965 — Lt.  Col.  James  A.  McDlvltt,  pioneer- 
ing astronaut,  and  Maxlme  A.  Faget.  engi- 
neering genius  of  the  manned  spskre  program. 

1966 — Lt.  Dieter  Dengler,  Viet-Nam  pris- 
oner, who  escaped  through  dense  Jungle  to 
return  to  the  free  world. 

1967 — Brig.  General  I>avld  Samoff,  recog- 
nized for  his  many  contributions  to  the 
American  communications   industry. 

1968 — Capt.  Edward  V.  Rlckenbacher,  WW  I 
flying  ace  and  pioneer  In  commercial  avia- 
tion. 

1969 — Dr.  Thoma.s  O.  Paine,  researcher,  ad- 
ministrator and  Director  of  N.A£A.,  and 
WUllam  A.  Anders,  Apollo  VII  Lunar  module 
pilot  on  first  moon  orbiting  flight. 

1970 — Archbishop  Pulton  J.  Sheen,  dlstln- 
gulshad  priest,  educator,  missionary,  and 
orator. 

1971 — Miss  Helen  Hayes,  "First  Lady  of  the 
American  Stage,"  teacher  and  counselor  to 
aspiring  students  of  the  theatre. 

1973 — Reverend  James  P.  Magulre,  SJ., 
dynamic  leader  of  greatest  growth  period  In 
the  history  of  Loyola  University  of  Chicago. 

1973 — Mr.   and  Mrs.  Foster  O.  McGaw. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
Loyola's  citation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster 
G.  McGaw: 

CrrATiON 

Tonight  the  prestigious  Sword  of  Loyola 
for  the  first  time  will  be  presented  to  a  man 
and  wife-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  G  McGaw. 
Since  1964.  the  Sword  of  Loyola  has  been 
presented  annually  to  a  national  or  Interna- 
tional figure  who  has  exhibited  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  beautiful  virtues  of  cour&v'e.  dedica- 
tion and  service.  Foster  and  Mary  McGaw  ex- 
emplify these  qualities  to  a  singular  degree 

Mr.  McGaw  Is  the  honorary  cha'J-man  of 
the  board  of  the  American  Hospital  Supply 
Company  which  he  fotmded  51  year?  ago  His 
vision  and  unique  marlietlng  phllos.jphy  are 
responsible  for  the  hospital  supply  IndusL-T-. 

To  the  midwest,  however,  the  nanie  McGaw 
Is  rather  a  synonym  for  philanthropy  The 
McGaws'  beneficence  stems  from  their  belief 
that  they  are  "the  stewards  of  property  that 
Is  God's,  not  their  own  "  Mr  and  Mrs.  McGaw 
have  built  chapels  and  caimpus  buildings: 
they  have  endowed  professorships  bestowed 
matching  funds  and  provided  the  seed  money 
for  many  worthwhile  projects. 

Mr.  McGaw's  renown  In  the  world  of  phi- 
lanthropy gains  added  eminence  from  the 
fact  that  he  rose  from  humble  beginnings.  A 
minister's  son,  he  grew  up  In  a  home  where 
money  was  so  scare  that  he  had  to  leave  high 
school  after  his  sophouiore  year  and  work  for 
two  years  before  he  could  return  and  get  his 
diploma. 

In  1932.  Foster  McGaw  with  the  financial 
support  of  three  other  men.  founded  the 
American  Hospital  Supply  Company.  Today, 
the  company  ser\'es  our  nation's  and  many 
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foreign  countries'  hospitals,  stocking  mon 
than  70.000  Items. 

Mary  McGaw  is  a  close  partner  with  her 
husband  In  all  their  bequests  Although  she 
prefers  to  remain  In  the  background,  she  Is 
a  vital  force  In  the  partnersh:p-for-glvlng 
which  she  and  her  husband  have  formed. 

Years  ago.  Poster  and  Mary  McGaw  quietlv 
embarked  on  a  program  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  and  opportunity  lor  literally 
countless  men,  women  and  children. 

It  gives  all  of  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
see  their  goodness  rewarded  with  Loyola  Uni- 
versity's highest  distinction,  the  Sword  of 
Loyola, 

This  citation  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  Americans  of  the  good  that  can 
be  accomplished  if  you  have  the  desire 
and  the  will  to  serve. 


NEARLY    30,000    GATHER    AT    PRO- 
LIFE  RALLY  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    lltABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Noveviber  26,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
pouring of  30.000  people  on  a  perfect 
Ocujbe.'-  Sunday  in  St.  Louis  was  a  thrill- 
ing testimonial  to  the  joy  of  life. 

This  rally  was  especially  significant 
because  it  was  held  at  the  Old  Court- 
house, the  site  where  Dred  Scoit  a  slave, 
was  judged  to  have  no  human  nghts  be-' 
cause  he  was  someone  elses  propertv. 
The  Supreme  Court  went  on  to  err  in 
this  matter  also  as  history  reversed  the 
Sup.reme  Courts  error  and  decided  in 
favor  of  h'aman  dignity. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  woul(i  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Globe-Democrat  summarizing  this 
prolife  rally. 

Nearly    30.000    Gather    at    Peo-Upe    Rallt 

Here 

(By  Karen  K.  Marshall) 

Nearly  30,000  persons  gathered  In  down- 
town St.  Louis  Sunday  to  show  support  for 

a  proposed  U.S   constitutional  amendment 

one  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  unborn  child. 

The  crowd — children,  nuns,  old  people 
teen-age.ns,  whole  families — stretched  as  far 
as  the  eye  ctruld  see  from  the  western  steps 
of  the  Old  Courthouse  and  hea.Txi  two  poli- 
ticians and  a  doctor  tell  them  thev  muit  fight 
for  the  rights  of  the  unborn. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Attorney  General 
John  Dan.'orth,  who  noted  that  Missouri  is 
challenging  the  US,  Supreme  Ccurt  de- 
cision nearly  a  year  ago  that  struck  down 
abortion  laws  across  the  country. 

"This  Is  not  a  hopeless  case."  Danforth 
said.  "I  believe  we  are  making  profound 
argtiments,"  using  medical  evidence 

If  Danlorths  case  falls,  he  belle vee  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  (the  28th  if  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  is  ratified  by  the  states  i 
will  be  necessary 

Danforth  said  he  haf  had  many  letters  and 
telegrams  warning  that  he  should  not  spwak 
out  against  abortion. 

"I'm  more  than  an  attorney  gene.-al,  I'm 
a  man,"  Danforth,  who  is  an  ordained  Epis- 
copalian minister,  ootmtered. 

"I  have  my  own  views,  and  I  be;;eve  abor- 
tion is  wrong,"  he  said.  The  crowd  roared 
Its  approval — ohe  of  many  o\-atlons  the 
^setLkers  heard 

"I  am  not  a  Catholic."  the  attorney  gen- 
eral continued.  "I  am  an  Episcopalian  and  I 
believe  that  abortion  is  wrong.  This  is  not  a 
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Catholic  iMue  soiely  or  a  Cbrtstun  Imua 
solely,  but  a  human  issue,  becauoe  wtiat  la 
lnvolv«<l  Is  human  lUa." 

DanTorth  urged  the  people  to  educate 
others  and  to  work  for  the  cause  without 
bitterness.  "Let's  make  our  case  in  a  moral 
and  decent  and  bumble  way."  be  said. 

Sen.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton  (Dem. ).  Mo. 
described  the  abortion  issue  as  a  "moral 
dilemma." 

"We  must  seek  to  undo  by  legal  means  the 
Improvident  declalon  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
he  said. 

Eagleton  blamed  much  of  that  decision 
on  the  attitudes  of  a  society  that  has 
become  "calloused  In  attitude  toward  life 
and   death. 

"I  fear  a  society."  he  said  "whoee  highest 
tribunal  cctnes  down  on  the  side  of  death 

"As  a  society,  we  have  loat  our  respect 
for  life  In  a  variety  of  ways."  he  said,  noting 
attitudes  toward  the  poor  and  handicapped, 
the  kUUngs  in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  "incouslstency"  of  people  who  favxv 
abortion  yet  are  oppoaed  to  death  aa  punish- 
ment. 

Many  people  had  already  been  standing 
In  Klener  Memorial  Plaza  for  more  than  an 
hour  In  sunshine  that  seemed  more  tike  June 
than  October  when  the  afternoon's  principal 
speaker  finally  took  the  microphone. 

But  they  listened  attentively  and  gave  a 
warm  ovation  to  Dr.  Mildred  P.  Jefferson, 
a  Boeton  University  Medical  Center  surgeon, 
who  was  the  principal  speaker. 

Sunday's  Human  Life  Amendment  Rally 
was  part  of  "one  of  the  greatest  people 
movements  our  country  has  known."  Dr. 
Jefferson  said 

She  Insisted  that  the  Supreme  Court 
Judgea  made  their  decision  '  aa  poorly  in- 
formed citizens."  but  In  doing  so.  gave 
women  and  their  doctors  "the  private  right 
to  km. 

"Thla  private  right  must  be  denied  the 
woman  and  doctor  or  be  extended  equally 
to  all  members  of  society."  she  said.  "Who 
should  be  the  one  to  have  It  next?  The 
husband  who  wants  to  get  rid  of  the 
mother?"  There  was  no  mirth  In  her  voice. 

Although  the  rally  officially  began  at  2:30 
pm.  people  began  assembling  about  1230 
at  the  Soldier's  Memorial,  14th  and  Pine 
streets,  to  march  to  the  Old  Courthouse.  The 
rally  was  sponsored  by  Missouri  Citizens 
for  Life. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  PUBUC  SERVICE 
CAREERS  PROGRAM 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or  XLiJNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carbondale. 
HI.,  Is  the  largest  city  In  my  congressional 
district  which  covers  over  11,000  square 
miles.  Since  Carbondale  is  a  university 
town  many  of  its  problems  have  been 
peculiar  In  nature  because  of  the  phe- 
nomenal Increase  In  student  airollment. 
Among  other  things  this  brought  on  a 
tremendous  housing  shortage.  My  good 
friend,  Mr.  Robert  Stalls.  CDA  director 
has  brought  to  my  attention  a  very  suc- 
cessful public  service  careers  program  In 
Carbondale.  In  an  effort  to  understand 
what  Model  Cities  has  meant  to  us  I 
herewith  Insert  a  complete  r^um6  of 
this  public  service  career  program  in  the 
Record. 
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A  Succxaarui.  Pttbuc  SxmvicK  CAuna  P»o- 
oaaM  IN  CAMaosDAi^,  III. 
Carbondale,  a  university  town  with  a  total 
resident  and  student  population  of  about  «.- 
000,  has  a  clasalc  caae  of  historical  neglect  In 
the  quadrant  of  the  city  which  housea  the 
Black  populauon  The  neglect  is  obvious  in 
the  physical  and  environmental  abuses — In- 
adequate streeu.  sewers,  storm  drains,  and 
sidewalks.  It  is  also  obvlotis  In  the  lack  of 
•orvlcee.  particularly  in  inadequate  protec- 
Uon  against  open  vandalism  to  public  and 
personal  property. 

The  Model  Cities  program,  which  provided 
a  focus  for  citizen  concern  about  neglect  of 
their  neighborhood,  generated  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  city  government 
for  two  things:  Improvement  In  the  quality 
of  municipal  services  to  the  neighborhood 
and  Increaaed  employment  opportunities  for 
neighborhood  residents  in  city  government 
The  "Public  Service  Careers"  program  pro- 
vided a  way  to  Unk  these  two  concerns  to- 
gether by  hiring  and  training  Model  Neigh- 
borhood residents  to  supplement  municipal 
agency  staffs  and  thereby  foeter  the  addi- 
tional service  capacity  necessary  to  bring  the 
level  of  municipal  services  in  the  Model 
Neighborhood  up  to  the  city  norm. 

In  meeUng  the  Model  Neighborhood  de- 
mands for  Increaaed  employment  opportu- 
nities, the  program's  employment  statistics 
would  be  enough  to  count  the  program  an 
overall  success  However,  the  Impact  of  the 
"PubUc  Service  Careers"  program  has  ex- 
tended beyond  that  Into  a  far-reaching  in- 
stitutional change  of  the  city's  whole  per- 
sonnel system.  To  date.  46  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed heads  of  households  In  the  Car- 
bondale Model  Neighborhood  have  been  en- 
rolled m  the  P8C  program  Twenty-eight  of 
those  have  completed  or  will  shortly  complete 
their  training  and  become  full-time  city  em- 
ployees. Of  the  remainder.  1 1  have  voluntar- 
ily resigned  from  the  program,  5  have  left 
for  better  paying  jobs,  and  7  have  been  In- 
voluntarily terminated  from  the  program 
PSC  trainees  have  become  permanent  city 
employees  In  the  PubUc  Works  Department 
the  Police  Department,  the  City  Planning 
Agency,  the  City  Manager's  Office  futa  recent- 
ly the  Plre  Department  This  represents  a 
16  5%  reduction  in  Model  Neighborhood  un- 
employment using  the  base  figure  for  PSC's 
initial  year. 

riZ^^^t"^*'  °"*  "^P  *°  °P«n  Jotw  »n  Its 
city  departments  was  to  do  functional  analy- 
ses of  entry  level  Jobs.  The  object  was  to 
identify  aptitude  and  educational  achieve- 
ment levels  Inclusive  of  specific  skills  neces- 
sary for  a  person  to  do  entry  level  work  and 
to  successfully  complete  the  training  phase 
of  the  general  probationary  period  These 
analyses,  conducted  by  the  PSC  staff  and 
personnel  office  with  the  active  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  city's  administration  re- 
vealed educational  requirements  far  In  excess 
of  actual  need  for  many  entry  level  Jobs 
Once  the  analyses  were  completed  and  agree- 
ment was  obtained  from  the  city  departments 
to  employ  PSC  enrollees.  new  entry  level 
requirements    based    on    the    Wide    Range 

n^uV'^T^  '^'^'  'WRAT)  were  developed 
Unlike  others,  the  WHAT  la  normed  on  Uie 
achievement  levels  of  disadvantaged  popu- 
lations. Thus.  Model  Nelghborho^  residents 
are  scored  against  norms  similar  to  their  own 
cultural  and  educational  environment.  Oen- 
erallv,  Carbondale  found  that  WRAT  to  be  a 
f^,  P'^'^tof  or  on-the-job  performance 
B^ilvI»K  •  °°*  discriminatory  against 
h„^M  '^,^**'**'"  *^*  "^ulred  Job  aptitude 
1^?^"^  '^°"  '^'^  o'^  achievement  tests 
Pollowlng  determination  of  a  new  entrv 
level  WRAT  score  for  a  given  Job,  the  PSC 
program  advertises  widely  for  applicants 
from  the  community.  Any  applicant  eligible 

♦  C  .t  PI2r*°*  *=*°  »PP'y  'or  the  Job  and 
take  the  WRAT  teat  Those  who  score  at  or 
above  the  level  required  for  that  particular 
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Jot»  are  interviewed  by  a  committee  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  departmenu  the 
peraonnel  oflloe,  the  PSC  program,  and  the 
Modal  Neighborhood  Board.  Prom  these  in- 
tsrvlewa.  a  list  of  persons  qualified  for  em- 
ployment Is  submitted  to  the  department 
head  So  far.  the  departments  always  have 
selected  the  Interviewing  committees  too 
choice.  ^ 

Once  employed,  the  P8C  enroUee  receives 
very  personalized  oounselling  and  supportive 
services  from  the  PSC  staff  along  with  the 
on-the-job  training  necessary  for  completion 
of  the  probationary  period  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  PSC  enroUee  and  normal 
entry  level  Job  holder  In  the  department  is 
that  tha  PSC  trainee  follows  a  specific  train- 
ing design  aa  a  part  of  the  PSC  contract  The 
PSC  program  staff  has  found  that  inordi- 
nate amounu  of  counselling,  motivational 
sumulatlon.  and  supportive  services  aa  well 
aa  a  very  personalized  foUow-up  on  enrollees 
account  for  the  success  of  Carbondale's 
placement  effort.  According  to  Oeorge  Paluch 
the  PSC  Director.  "We  have  learned  that  the 
only  effective  way  to  develop  Individual  po- 
tential is  to  convey  the  attitude  "We  know 
you  can  do  it.  Why  not  admit  to  youraelf  you 
can  do  it?"  We  have  learned  that  we  can 
only  provide  aggressive  supportive  services 
we  can't  change  a  persons  performance  un- 
less he  changes  his  own  internal  performance 
expectations." 

Recognition  of  the  Importance  of  motiva- 
tional stimulation  and  counselling  to  suc- 
cessful Job  adjustment  has  spilled  over  Into 
the  city's  general  personnel  system.  Accord- 
ing to  the  city's  pa-st  Personnel  Director 
"Innumerable  referrals  of  city  employees 
were  made  to  the  PSC  Personnel  CounseUlng 
Unit  with  respect  to  finance,  problems  with 
supervisors  on  the  Job,  and  other  related 
matters.  Many  other  city  employees  referred 
themselves.  The  city  found  It  almost  Impos- 
sible to  have  too  large  a  counselling  suff  " 
Purthermore,  the  Director  believed  "that  any 
entry  level  careers  program  must  have  a 
strong  personnel  counselling  and  advisory 
service." 

Other  spin-offs  from  the  PSC  program  In- 
clude   the    Institution    of    paraUel    training 
programs    for    reguar    city    employees    who 
want  the  opportunity  for  Job  upgrading  The 
Initial   analysU  of  employment  patterns  In 
the  city  government  which  was  part  of  the 
rec  application  Identified  gross  patterns  of 
discrimination  against  Blacks  and  women  In 
city    agencies.    Accordingly,     agi^resslve    re- 
crultnient   for   professional    level   applicants 
has  been  undertaken  to  remedy  the  under- 
representatlon.   In   nine   months,   the   num- 
bers  of   each    category    have    doubled    from 
two  to  four  women  and  from  four  to  eight 
Blacks  out  of  a  total  number  of  twenty-nine 
supervisory    and    professional    positions    In 
the  city  government.  The  cltv  personnel  office 
has  esubllahed  a  network  of  communications 
in  twenty-two  predominantly  Black  coUeges 
and  feels  it  has  been  successful  In  competing 
with  private  Industry  for  qualified  graduate 
The  critical  factor  in  the  success  of  Car- 
bondale's program  Is  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port given  to  It  by  the  city's  past  personnel 
director    According   to   that   director   "PSC 
being  on  the  outside  of  our  department 
put  pressure  on  us  to  do  things  that  wouldn't 
have  been  generated  from  the  Inside    I  en- 
couraged   the   program,   and    when   pressure 
was  applied  I  responded  to  it.  because  I  fully 
supported   program's  objectives'   Por   cities 
in  which  the  personnel  agency  doesn't  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  support,  it  Is  recommended 
that    individuals   or   groups   file   complaints 
against  the  cities'  personnel  systems  with  the 

)f^po  .K^^^cf"^  Practices  Commission 
(FEPC).  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Conomlaslon.  or  in  federal  court  under 
Title  vn  of  the  1 964  CIvU  Rights  Act. 

■The  chances  of  success  for  the  complain- 
ants in  such  cases  are  considerably  improved 
in  light  of  the  Grigga  Et  Al    v.  Duke  Power 
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Co.  401  UB  424(1971)  decision  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972.  The 
Griggs  decision  declares  unintentional  em- 
ployment discrimination  to  be  as  Illegal  as 
the  Intentional  kind.  It  bans  any  employ- 
ment practice  by  Title  VII  employers  which 
In  effect  discriminates  "against  persons  on 
the  basis  of  race,  sex,  religion,  or  national 
origin  ....  unless  the  employer  shows  It  to 
be  Job-related  and  an  accurate  indicator  of 
what  It  seeks  to  measure.  '  Additionally,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act,  which 
extends  Title  VII  coverage  to  state  and  local 
governments,  results  In  the  Initiation  of  four 
new  practices.  First  of  all.  It  expands  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  UJ3.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  to  Include  Job  dis- 
crimination complaints  by  state  and  local 
governmental  employees.  Second,  It  permits 
the  filing  of  Title  Vn  discrimination  suits 
in  federal  court.  Third,  it  allows  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  sue  state  and  local 
governments  for  alleged  Title  VII  violations 
Finally,  it  makes  federal  court  decisions 
mandates  for  public  employers  to  provide 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  all. 

Overall,  the  PSC  program  facUltated 
meaningful  progress  In  employment  of  Model 
Neighborhood  resldenu  In  Carbondale  Con- 
sequently, the  de  facto  cancellation  of  the 
program  by  the  Department  of  Labor  Is  a 
severe  disappointment  to  the  CDA  as  well  as 
the  vast  majority  of  the  city's  administra- 
tion. That  cancellation  not  only  negates  the 
posslbUlty  of  future  gains  In  employment  of 
the  disadvantaged  but  also  places  existing 
ones  In  grave  peril.  ThU  Is  particularly  true 
in  view  of  the  city's  InabUlty  to  finance 
equivalent  training  on  its  own  and  In  view 
of  the  InabUlty  of  disadvantaged  persons  to 
successfully  compete  for  employment  without 
such  training.  Nevertheless,  In  the  absence 
of  a  PSC  program,  prior  experience,  training, 
and  education  must  against  receive  primary 
empha.sls  in  the  city's  employee  selection 
process.  For  a  very  short  time,  under  the  PSC, 
the  emphasis  on  these  criteria  were  second- 
ary and  thereby  afforded  the  flexlbUlty  neces- 
sar>'  for  Carbondale  to  make  gains  In  the  em- 
ployment of  minorities.  Against  this  back- 
ground and  motivated  by  a  satisfaction  with 
Its  achievement,  though  unavoidably  short- 
term.  Carbondale  offers  Its  experience  with 
PSC  as  a  lesson  to  the  nation  of  what  can 
be  done  to  Improve  minority  employment  in 
a  climate  conducive  to  change. 

In  light  of  Its  success,  It  Is  understand- 
able that  the  City  of  Carbondale  regrets  the 
untimely  cancellation  of  the  PSC  program. 
The  sentiments  of  the  CDA,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  City  AdmlnUtratlon,  and  Model  Neigh- 
borhood residents  are  echoed  In  the  ciurent 
personnel  director's  observation  that  'the 
small  gains  we  were  able  to  make  will  doubt- 
leas  be  shortly  lost."  That  director  labels  the 
Program's  cancellation  as  "extremely  regret- 
table, short-sighted  and  lll-advlsed."  Final- 
ly, again  In  combination  with  the  CDA,  most 
of  the  City  Administration,  and  M.N  resi- 
dents, the  Personnel  Director  "strongly  urges 
continuation  of  the  PSC  program  by  the 
Congress."  For  the  most  part.  In  Carbondale, 
PSC  was  viewed  as  an  excellent  beginning 
toward  an  ultimate  end  to  the  very  trouble- 
some problem  of  minority  employment. 

Although  Carbondale's  achievement  In  this 
are*  Is  most  readUy  attributed  In  the  largest 
extent  to  the  PSC  program,  the  underlying 
role  of  Model  Cities  was  virtually  Indispens- 
able to  that  achievement.  It  was  only  through 
a  unique  use  of  comprehensive  planning  and 
Model  Cities  money  that  the  PSC  program 
was  brought  Into  conformance  with  the  pecu- 
liarly local  demands  of  the  Carbondale  Model 
Neighborhood  PSC  provided  for  the  training 
but  omitted  any  provision  for  the  payment 
of  trainees  salaries  It  was  Model  Cities 
money  that  made  up  for  this  omission  as 
well  as  other  Inadequacies  In  the  categorical 
PSC  program.  Thus,  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
Carbondale  achievement  Is  more  accurately 
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attributable  to  a  combination  of  thorough 
comprehensive  planning,  strategic  use  of 
Model  Cities'  monies,  and  the  PSC  program. 
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soon  or  drop  it  and  get  back  to  the  business 

of  meeting  the  nation's  needs 


RATIONING  IS  IRRA-nONAL 


CONGRESS:    IMPEACH  OR 
FORGET  IT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  period  of  crisis  concerning 
questions  of  impeachment  and  resigna- 
tion. I  feel  that  responsible  editorial 
opinion  should  be  included  in  the  Record. 
The  following  article  which  appeared 
November  18  in  the  State  Journal,  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  suggests  that  "Congress  must 
determine  if  it  has  the  evidence  to  justify 
impeachment  and  then  do  It  and, 
if  not  forget  it."  This  thought  certainly 
is  indicative  of  a  growing  awareness  that 
our  country  cannot  endure  a  prolonged 
paralysis,  a  point  which  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  consider  most  carefully. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Congress:   Impeach  or  Poroet  It 

In  a  strange  turn  of  events  during  recent 
days,  several  major  iiew8pai)er8,  a  few  TV 
commentators  and  other  political  observers 
have  called  for  the  resignation  of  President 
Nixon  as  the  only  means  of  ending  the  pa- 
ralysis In  Washington. 

Some  of  these  observers  have  been  stead- 
fast Nixon  supporters  In  the  past.  But  the 
proposed  solution  Is  too  simple  and  in  fact 
dangerous. 

Certainly  the  President's  abUlty  to  lead 
the  nation  has  been  severely  damaged  by 
the  Watergate  scandal  and  his  reluctance 
to  answer  questions.  But  he  has  said  he  will 
not  resign. 

Those  beating  the  drums  of  resignation 
are  WTong  because  they  are  going  outside  the 
Constitution,  seeking  an  Ulegal  solution  to 
end  an  odorous  scandal  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  thereby  hoping  to  bring  the  seem- 
ingly endless  Investigation  to  an  end. 

There  are  some  Republicans,  too,  who 
would  lUce  to  see  Nixon  resign  because  he 
has  become  a  liability  for  next  year's  elec- 
tion campaigns.  President  Nixon's  perform- 
ance In  the  Watergate  battle  so  far  has  In- 
deed stretched  his  credlbUlty  nearly  to  the 
breaking  point. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  founding 
fathers  of  this  nation  provided  the  legal 
means  for  Congress  to  remove  a  President 
from  office  who  has  violated  the  public  trust. 
That  method  Is  Impeachment.  The  House 
can  vote  a  bill  of  Impeachment.  If  that  hap- 
pens, the  Senate  thsn  tries  the  President 
and  determines  guilt  or  Innocence  and  re- 
moval. 

Congress,  In  short,  must  determine  If  it  has 
the  evidence  to  Justify  such  an  action  and 
then  do  it.  If  not,  forget  it.  That  does  not 
mean  prosecution  of  others  involved  In 
Watergate  can  not  continue. 

Trying  to  force  the  resignation  of  a  Presi- 
dent to  avoid  the  unpleasantries  of  an  Im- 
peachment can  set  a  precedent  which  could 
make  every  future  President  subject  to  sim- 
ilar attacks  by  powerful  special  Interest 
groups  and  keep  the  presidency  In  a  con- 
stant state  of  turmoil. 

The  American  people  may  decide  to  move 
to  the  British  parliamentary  (vote  of  confi- 
dence) system  at  some  future  date  to  deal 
with  Watergate  disasters.  But  the  law  of  the 
land  now  requires  impeachment.  Congress 
must  either  proceed  with  that  course  and 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
everj-  Member  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November 
15,  on  the  question  of  gas  rationing.  I 
believe  this  issue  demands  a  perspec- 
tive not  evidenced  in  much  of  the 
rhetoric  that  has  recently  abounded  on 
the  subject.  I  Insert  the  editorial  so  that 
my  coUeagues  may  have  a  vantage  point 
from  which  objectively  to  \iew  this  issue 
with  all  its  consequences  and  implica- 
tions; an  objectivity  that  is  most  neces- 
sary in  any  meaningful  evaluation  of  a 
national  system  of  gas  rationing. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Rationing  Is  Irrational 
John  Love,  the  President's  energy  chief, 
and  Rogers  Morton,  the  Interior  Secretary, 
are  already  predicting  that  the  voluntary 
conservation  program  Is  doomed  to  failure 
and  that  there's  no  avoiding  a  full-blown 
rationing  program  by  early  1974,  perhaps 
New  Year's  Day  Mr.  Nixon  insists  rationing 
wm  only  be  a  last  resort,  but  he  doesn't 
sound  very  confident. 

We  certainly  hope  It  doesn't  come  to  that. 
Rationing  Is  absolutely  the  worst  way  to 
deal  with  fuel  shortages'  Any  system  that 
can  be  devised  by  Washington  bureaucrats 
would  have  to  be  based  on  equal  treatment 
for  Americans,  within  broad  priority  pigeon- 
holes. And  while  Americans  may  be  born 
equal,  we  doubt  there  are  any  two  of  them 
with  precisely  the  same  legitimate  energy 
requirements.  Rationing  would  lm>ose  the 
grossest  kinds  of  inequities  on  people  and 
the  crudest  kinds  of  Inefficiencies  on  the 
economy. 

Consider:  Jones  earns  $50,000  a  year,  com- 
mutes to  work  by  train,  and  owns  a  Lincoln, 
a  Buick  station  wagon  and  a  Volkswagen 
Smith  earns  »8,000  a  year,  owns  a  Ford  and 
drives  12  miles  to  work.  Bro-An  makes  $15,000 
a  year  when  you  add  together  his  earnings, 
his  wife's  and  his  son's,  each  of  whom  drives 
a  separate  car  to  work.  Miller  lives  la  Brook- 
lyn, rides  a  subway  to  work  and  owns  no 
cars. 

So  how  do  you  divvy  up  the  rationing 
coupons:  Do  you  give  them  out  per  auto, 
meaning  Jones  gets  three  allotments  while 
Smith  gets  one?  Or  do  you  divvy  them  up 
by  auto-owning  households,  which  may  be 
fair  to  Jones  but  leaves  two  of  the  Brown 
family's  wage-earners  stranded? 

And  what  about  Miller,  who  after  all  Is  the 
most  deserving  of  all.  In  terms  of  patrioti- 
cally conserving  gasoline?  Should  he  not 
be  given  gasoUne  coupons,  which  after  all 
are  worth  money'  A  black  market  In  cou- 
pons will  evolve  slowly  at  first,  but  within 
a  minute  or  two  after  coupons  are  first 
placed  in  the  public's  hands  It  will  be  going 
full  blast.  In  fact,  one  of  the  options  the 
go*ernment  Is  considering  is  giving  out  the 
coupons  on  a  per  capita  basis,  regardless  of 
need,  precisely  to  protect  Miller's  interests. 
If  you  don't  want  to  hand  out  the  cou- 
pons per-car,  per-household  or  per-caplta. 
you  can  try  to  distinguish  between  essen- 
tial" and  "nonessential"  driving.  This  would 
require  an  army  of  enforcers  and  also  pro- 
vide further  national  Incentives  to  lie  and 
cheat.  And  even  without  that,  Tom.  Dick  and 
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Harry,  executive*  who  live  in  the  suburbs  and 
drive  15  miles  to  the  city,  could  form  a  car 
pool  and  divvy  up  two  "essential"  allotments 
for  pleasure  driving  Or  sell  their  excess  cou- 
pons to  Jones,  who  wants  to  drive  his  Lin- 
coln to  Florida 

Insofar  as  Industry  Is  concerned,  ration- 
ing would  also  have  to  be  "fair  and  equi- 
table." as  the  bureaucrats  say  Consider 
American  Widget,  which  now  uses  1,000  units 
of  gasoline,  fuel  oU  and  electricity  per  day. 
It  has  to  mate  do  with  900  untta.  The  same 
Is  true  for  National  Widget  It's  all  fair  and 
square,  except  that  In  the  last  year  American 
Widget  has  been  scrupulously  and  patrlotl- 
caUy  paring  energy  consumption,  turning 
out  the  lights,  running  cold  water  in  the  rest 
rooms,  installing  more  energy-efflc'ent  ma- 
chinery, and  recounting  delivery  schedules. 
National  Widget,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
squandering  British  thermal  units  with 
abandon,  as  it  always  has.  With  rationing. 
.\mencan  Widget  has  no  choice  but  to  cut 
production  National  simply  trots  around 
doing  those  things  that  American  already 
accomplished 

To  avoid  this  and  other  problems,  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  make  rationing  work  un- 
less It  conducted  a  national  energy  audit. 
Each  of  several  million  enterprises  would 
have  to  come  before  Mr  Love  and  his  people 
with  several  volumes  of  documents  to  justify 
their  respective  hard-luck  stories  and  win 
an  extra  dollop  of  fuel  from  the  czar 

Rationing  worked  after  a  fashion  during 
World  War  II.  but  produced  no  economic  dis- 
tortions to  speak  of.  the  economy  waa  wholly 
geared  to  the  war  effort. 

Peacetime  rationing  la  quite  another  mat- 
ter, and  If  were  to  have  It.  we  had  best  im- 
port several  battalions  of  Soviet  bureaucrats 
who  have  56  years  of  experience  In  allo- 
cating material  and  only  foul  up  half  the 
time.  WhUe  rationing  seems  the  fair  and 
equitable  thing  to  the  cherubs  in  Washing- 
ton who  have  shown  their  stuff  on  wage  and 
price  control.  In  prac«ce  we  foresee  a  monu- 
mental snafu. 

Treasury  Secretary  Shultz.  at  least,  says 
rationing  wUl  be  a  "last  resort."  The  arst  re- 
sort, which  we  recommend  begin  as  of  last 
week  If  at  all  poaalble.  Is  for  the  government 
to  permit  energy  suppliers  to  raise  prlcea 
until  demand  meets  supply. 


TRIBUTE   TO   MTJRRY   BERGTRAUM 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

or    .N  r  ^     V     .^.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  26,  1973 

Mr  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  i£  with 
a  profound  sense  of  sorrow  and  loss  that 
I  pay  tribute  today  to  the  late  Murrj- 
Bergtraum  of  Queens,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, who  died  on  November  8  at  the 
age  of  56. 

Murry  Bergtraum  was  a  major  Influ- 
ence in  the  New  York  City  school  system 
for  over  20  years.  During  that  time  he 
was  considered  one  of  its  most  articulate 
spokesmen  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
provement of  education  in  New  York 
City.  Bergtraum  had  a  dlstlng\ilshed  ca- 
reer In  the  field  of  educational  affairs. 
His  first  Involvement  was  as  a  school 
parent  association  president  In  Queens 
It  was  while  serving  In  this  capacity  that 
he  became  Increasingly  Involved  with 
cltywlde  educational  matters.  He  next  be- 
came a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
local  school  board  of  district  25  In 
Queens. 
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On  May  20.  1969,  Bergtraum  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  borough  president  of 
Queens  as  its  representative  on  the  five 
member  central  board  of  education.  One 
year  later  he  was  chosen  by  his  other 
four  colleagues  as  president  of  the  board. 
As  president.  Bergtraum  will  be  best  re- 
membered for  his  hard  work  in  accomp- 
lishing the  successful  Implementation 
of  school  decentralization  In  the  New 
York  City  school  system.  Throughout  his 
term  as  president.  Bergtraum  held  regu- 
lar meetings  with  all  32  local  board  rep- 
resentatives to  personally  Insure  that 
this  Important  policy  was  being  admin- 
istered properly. 

Murry  Bergtraum  remained  actively 
involved  with  board  matters  after  his 
term  as  president  expired  in  1971.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  finance  and 
budget  committee.  Tragically,  it  was 
while  he  was  serving  In  this  capacity 
that  he  was  struck  down  with  his  first 
heart  attack  In  1972.  which  caused  him 
to  prematurely  terminate  his  dlstln- 
giiished  career. 

Murry  Bergtraum  was  a  rare  and  re- 
markable man.  In  addition  to  his  time- 
consimiilng  duties  on  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, he  still  found  time  to  serve  as  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  health,  pen- 
sion, and  labor  funds  of  the  fur  industry 
of  New  York.  In  addlUon.  he  was  a 
registered  public  accountant. 

The  residents  of  Queens  will  feel  a  par- 
ticular loss  over  the  passing  of  Murry 
Bergtraum.  He  still  managed  to  find  time 
in  his  hectic  schedule  to  serve  his  be- 
loved Queens  as  an  officer  to  several 
community  educational  and  civic  groups, 
as  well  as  being  a  trustee  of  the  Queens- 
borough  public  libraries 

His  absence  will  be  felt  by  all  New 
Yorkers.  As  a  life  long  resident  of  the 
city,  and  a  recipient  of  a  New  York  City 
public  school  education.  Bergtraum  was 
able  to  serve  the  Interest  of  millions  of 
school  children  with  special  sensitivity 
and  awareness  of  their  problems  and 
those  of  their  schools. 

It  Is  always  an  especially  tragic  loss 
for  New  York  City  when  it  loses  such  a 
sterling  public  servant  as  Murry  Berg- 
traum. I  know  I  speak  for  thousands  of 
my  fellow  New  Yorkers  when  I  express 
my  slncerest  condolences  to  his  beloved 
wife  Edith,  his  three  children.  Howard, 
Marcla  and  Judith,  as  well  as  his  mother 
Mrs.  Anna  Worth. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  excel- 
lent leadership  and  dedicaUon  which 
Murry  Bergtraum  gave  to  the  New  York 
City  school  system  will  be  continued  in 
the  future  years  There  can  be  no  better 
tribute  paid  to  this  fine  man. 


WHY  THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD 
RESIGN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NSW    TO«K 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVSa 

Monday.  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  day* 
since  I  Introduced  my  resolution  calling 
upon  President  Nixon  to  resign  and  nom- 
inate a  successor  who  would  be  confirmed 
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under  the  25th  amendment  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  President  would 
step  aside  upon  his  or  her  confirma- 
tion. It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  President's  resignation  Is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  country-  The  President's 
"whirlwind  attempts  to  tell  his  story  be- 
fore handpicked  Members  of  Congress 
and  friendly  audiences  are  only  serving 
to  show  how  far  his  credibility  has  fallen 
E^-en  while  declaring  himself  to  be  can- 
did, he  withheld  vital  information  abciut 
another  missing  segment  of  Watergate 
Upes  from  the  Republican  governors  last 
week.  The  contradictions,  deceptions,  and 
evasions  are  piling  up.  As  the  House  be- 
gins the  impeachment  process.  It  is  time 
for  the  President  to  resign. 

The  President's  current  position  was 
anal>-zed  yesterday  by  columnists  David 
Broder  and  Joseph  Kraft  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
missed  these  columns  because  of  the 
holiday  weekend.  I  place  them  In  the 
Congressional  Rkcord: 

Thx  Whole  Stort  Will  Coioc  Out 
(By  David  8  Broder) 
The    President's   frenetic    public    relations 
efforts  over  the  past  two  weeks  have  served 
to  disguise,  but  not  to  alter,  the  stark  seri- 
ousness of  his  situation. 

He  Is  fighting  for  his  political  Ufe;  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  whole  story  of  his  role 
In  the  transactions  that  have  arotised  public 
suspicion  must  now  emerge.  The  Preeldent 
has  not  yet  told  that  story:  all  he  has  done, 
in  his  meetings  with  Republican  politicians 
and  the  press,  Is  to  say  that  It  will  be  told. 
And  In  doing  that,  he  Is  doing  no  more  than 
acknowledging  the  obvious.  The  tough  times 
for  him  stUl  lie  ahead 

For  the  past  month,  Mr.  Nixon's  posi- 
tion has  been  essentially  the  same  as  Splro 
Agnew  faced  when  the  federal  prosecutors  In 
Baltimore  last  August  put  him  on  notice  that 
he  was  under  investigation  on  serious 
charges.  The  Agnew  Investigation  had  begun 
with  a  host  of  subsidiary  characters.  Just  as 
the  Nlxon  investigation  did.  But  In  both 
cases,  the  focus  worked  Its  way  to  the  top — 
and  stayed  there  until  the  critical  questions 
were  resolved. 

Agnew  was  never  Indicted,  and  Mr.  Nlxon 
may  never  be  Impeached,  but  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  In  his  mind  that  the 
whole  story  wUl  come  out.  The  political  im- 
perative which  makes  full  disclosure  In- 
evitable In  Mr,  Nixon's  case  Is  the  same  as  In 
Agnews:  the  Republican  Party,  which  nom- 
inated both.  wUl  not  Intervene  to  spare  him, 
any  more  than  It  did  Agnew.  from  the  burden 
of  full  disclosure. 

Agnew  learned  that  when  a  Republican 
prosecutor,  acting  with  the  obvious  approval 
of  a  Republican  Attorney  General  and  a  Re- 
publican President,  filed  his  formal  notice  of 
investigation  last  August  2 

Mr  Nlxon  received  the  same  word  from 
R«pubIlo&n  congressional  leaden  on  Oct.  23. 
the  Tuesday  after  the  long  holiday  weekend 
on  which  Cox,  Richardson  and  Ruckelshaus 
were  eliminated.  The  President's  emissaries 
went  up  to  Capitol  HUl  that  day  to  lliie  up 
Republican  support  against  Impeachment 
demands  They  were  told,  and  bluntly,  that 
no  Republican  leader  would  speak  up  on  his 
behalf  unless  the  President  was  prepared 
to  come  clean. 

The  first  step  in  coming  clean,  Mr.  Nlxon 
was  told,  would  be  to  turn  over  the  White 
House  tapes.  That  afternoon,  two  hours  after 
the  ultimatum  had  come  from  the  Republi- 
cans on  Capitol  HUl,  the  President  aban- 
doned his  three-month  fight  to  withhold  the 
ta{>e8. 

Even  should  Mr  Nixon  now  desire  to  back- 
track and  stop  short  of  full  disclosure,  the 
pressures  pushing  In  that  direction  appear 
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irreversible.  Every  passing  day  brings  the 
House  Republicans  one  day  closer  to  their 
day  of  "reckoning  with  their  constituents.  To 
support  the  President  against  Impeachment, 
they  will  require  of  him  complete  candor. 

■The  new  Independent  prosecutor,  starting 
from  the  base  Archibald  Cox  left  behind.  Is 
moving  toward  indictments  of  some  of  Mr. 
NUon'6  principal  past  associates.  The  Senate 
Watergate  committee  Is  approaching  the 
deadline  for  rendering  Its  Judgment  on  the 
matters  It  has  been  Investigating. 

Any  effort,  however  mild,  by  Mr.  Nlxon 
to  Interfere  In  these  processes  will  come  at 
high  coet  to  his  own  depleted  reserves  of 
trust.  Every  additional  foot  of  tape  declared 
nonexistent  or  Inaudible  comes  out  of  his 
bide.  He  has  already  conceded  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  ground  he  set  out  to  protect  last 
spring,  when  Watergate  broke.  He  cannot  re- 
treat much  farther  without  literally  being 
backed  out  of  the  Oval  Office. 

The  proposition  now  for  him  Is  quite  sim- 
ple: Can  he  stand  to  come  clean?  If  he  can — 
If  be  can  establish  that  he  did  not  permit  or 
direct  the  concealment  my  members  of  his 
campaign  organization  and  White  House  staff 
of  the  Watergate  crimes:  if  his  role  In  the 
mUk  producers  case,  the  ITT  case,  and  the 
campaign  contributions  cases  was,  Indeed. 
Innocent;  If  the  handling  of  his  personal 
finances  has  been  in  every  respect  above- 
board — then  full  disclosure  will  enable  him 
to  rout  his  critics  and  restore  his  credibility 
and  power. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  stand 
scrutiny,  then  he  will  be  driven  from  office, 
as  surely  as  Agnew  was. 

A  reporter  covering  this  story  is  the  last 
one  who  should  prejudge  Its  final  chapter. 
But  certain  ominous  parallels  are  becoming 
obvious  Agnew  lasted  a  little  more  than 
nine  weeks  after  he  knew  he  would  have  to 
come  clean.  He  employed  various  tactics  In 
that  period,  first  pledging  cooperation  in  the 
Investigation,  then  finding  reasons  to  delay 
turning  over  evidence,  waging  war  with  his 
critics  In  the  press  and  government,  and 
finally  "going  public"  to  mobilize  sympathy 
for  his  stand. 

In  retrospect,  we  can  see  that  those  were 
the  wrlthlngs  of  an  impaled  creature.  Agnew 
was  dancing  at  the  end  of  a  rop>e. 

We  do  not  know  If  Mr.  Nixon's  situation 
Is  as  desperate,  but  his  tactics  this  past 
month  have  been  exactly  those  Agnew  em- 
ployed In  his  final  weeks  In  office.  Now,  like 
Agnew,  he  has  come  finally  to  face  the  reali- 
zation that  It  will  all  come  out.  He  knows 
what  that  means  for  him.  We  will  «oon 
enough  know,  too. 

Toward  Impeachment 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

"People  have  a  right  to  know  whether  or 
not  their  President  la  a  crook."  Mr.  Nlxon 
said  the  other  day.  But  how  are  we  going  to 
find  out? 

Not  certainly  from  the  series  of  personal 
appearances  the  President  has  been  making 
In  what  the  White  House  Is  pleased  to  call 
"Operation  Candor."  Mr.  Nlxon.  In  fact,  is 
one  of  the  least  trustworthy  witnesses  on  his 
own  behalf. 

For  better  or  worse — and  It  Is  not  always 
for  the  worst — Mr.  Nlxon  has  In  his  makeup 
far  less  psychological  space  for  failure  than 
most  men.  When  things  get  tough  he  fights 
back,  and  when  they  go  wrong  he  tends  to 
blame  others.  Hence,  his  recent  contretemps 
with  former  Atty  Oen.  Elliot  Richardson 
about  the  firing  of  special  Watergate  prose- 
cutor Archibald  Cox.    ' 

Mr.  Richardson  Is  a  man  prone  to  present 
controversial  points  In  highly  abstract  for- 
mulations. Those  formulations  are  often  ob- 
scure In  their  meaning,  and  few  men  are 
less  well-equipped  to  divine  their  sense  than 
the  unsubtle  soldier  who  now  serves  as  the 
White  House  chief  of  staff,  Oen.  Alexander 
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Halg.  So  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  Oen.  Halg 
did  not  understand  Mr  Richardson  when 
serving  as  his  pipeline  to  the  President. 

But  the  President  and  Gen.  Halg  could 
not  admit  such  weaknesses  Instead  they 
implied  that  Richardson  lied  They  mtlmat- 
ed  he  was  a  drunk.  They  even  hinted  that  a 
fair  system — as  distinct  from  one  rigged  to 
get  Mr.  Nlxon — would  have  Richardson  up 
on  perjury  charges. 

If  we  cannot  expect  to  get  the  beginning 
of  what  we  need  to  know  from  Mr. 
Nlxon,  there  are  also  limitations  on  the 
Investigations  being  conducted  by  the 
special  Senate  committee  and  the  Watergate 
prosecutor.  The  Senate  committee  Is  limited 
In  Its  Jurisdiction.  It  has  to  stick  to  mat- 
ters relevant  to  the  presidential  campaign, 
which  means  It  cannot  go  Into  such  clearly 
important  transactions  as  the  President's  tax 
returns  or  the  payments  made  on  his  hemes 
In  Key  Blscayne  and  San  Clemente 

As  to  the  special  prosecutor,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  disparage  Mr.  Cox's  replacement. 
Leon  Jaworskl  He  has  already  shown  In  his 
handling  of  the  case  liwolvlng  the  White 
House  plumbers  that  he  is  not  going  to  be 
snowed  Just  because  the  White  House  yells 
"national  security." 

Even  so.  Mr.  Jaworskl  also  has  limitations. 
In  particular,  he  has  no  mandate  to  in- 
vestigate such  matters  as  the  Rebozo  case 
and   the   President's   taxes  and   homes. 

An  impeachment  proceeding  knows  no 
such  loounds.  The  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, to  which  the  Impeachment  resolutions 
have  been  referred.  Is  setting  up  to  go  Into 
an  across-the-board  Investigation  of  Mr. 
Nlxon  tfnd  his  conduct  as  President.  It  will 
center  not  on  any  particular  Issue  or  of- 
fense, but  on  the  larger  question  of  whether 
Mr.  Nlxon  abused  the  public  trust  which  Is 
the  root  of  legitimacy  In  our  country. 

The  organization  of  this  Inquiry  Is  neces- 
sarily going  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  and 
messy  operation  The  Judiciary  Committee 
has  38  members  broken  Into  factions  Its 
chairman.  Peter  Rodlno  of  New  Jersey,  is  new 
In  the  Job,  and  Its  ranking  mmorlty  member, 
Edward  Hutchinson  of  Michigan,  lacks  the 
bipartisan  approach  of  his  predecessor.  Wil- 
liam McCulloch  of  Ohio,  which  made  the 
committee  so  effective  in  the  past.  A  great 
deal  will  have  to  devolve  on  the  general  coun- 
sel and  his  staff  and  on  the  selection  of  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  that  wUl  actually  conduct 
the  Investigation. 

Even  If  all  these  arrangements  go  beauti- 
fully, no  one  should  imagine  that  the  hear- 
ings can  be  short  or  neat,  or  that  there  will 
emerge  a  particular  set  of  facts  that  bear 
the  Perry  Mason  stamp  of  being  the  Truth. 
On  the  contrary,  the  hearings  are  probably 
going  to  be  full  of  partisan  rancor.  They  will 
wrack  the  country  and  they  will  probably 
arrive  only  at  a  general  Judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Nlxon  betrayed  his  trust. 

For  all  these  reasons,  other  methods  would 
probably  have  been  preferable. 

It  would  stUl  be  better  If  Mr.  Nlxon,  on 
the  confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President,  resigned.  But  falling  that  there  Is 
no  alternative.  For  bad  as  It  may  be,  there  Is 
one  thing  worse  for  the  country  than  Im- 
peachment. That  would  be  to  sweep  under 
the  rug  the  Issue  which  has  now  been 
posed — the  issue  of  whether,  In  the  large 
moral  and  Intellectual  sense,  the  President 
Is  a  crook. 


UPDATE  ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
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San  Jose  Mercurj*,  November  6,  1973, 
summarizes  recent  and  projected  future 
events  in  'Vietnam,  drawing  a  not  ver>' 
optimistic  but  probablj-  realistic  picture 
of  the  current  situation.  The  article  then 
goes  on  to  call  attention  to  the  other 
problems  that  now  beset  us  here  at 
home:  the  Watergate,  the  energ:>-  crisis, 
the  Middle  East  war.  I  agree  with  the 
Mercury  that  it  is  most  fortunat*  that  we 
no  longer  have  the  'Vietnam  war  to  idd  to 
our  list  of  difficulties,  and  that  we  should 
remain  as  disentangled  as  possible  from 
the  tragedj-  of  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia, 

The  editorial  foUows: 

No  Rett.'rn  to  Vietnam 

While  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  been  riveted  on  the  Middle  East  and 
assorted  domestic  crises,  a  fragile,  unstable 
peace  has  continued  to  crumble  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Now,  heavy  armor  and  artillery  clashes  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnamese  forces 
near  the  Cambodian  border  provide  a  warn- 
ing of  perhaps  grimmer  things  to  come.  The 
lessons  both  for  Saigon  and  Washington  In 
this  are  clearly  obvious, 

Saigon  had  better  know — and  accept  the 
^^t — that  It  will  sink  or  swim  or.  its  own 
efforts.  Washington,  for  its  part.  Is  most  un- 
likely to  commit  any  major  forces  to  salvage 
a  South  Vietnamese  regime  which  cannot,  or 
wlU  not,  fight  for  Its  own  Independence. 

Despite  the  cease-fire  signed  last  Januarv, 
there  Is  little  question  that  North  Vietnam 
Intends  to  press  its  effort  to  take  over  all  of 
Indochina  by  force  The  cease-fire  did  not, 
for  example,  prevent  Hanoi  from  continuing 
lt6  war  against  the  Lon  Nol  regime  In  Cam- 
bodia; Indeed,  the  fighting  tended  to  step  up 
In  Cambodia  In  direct  proportion  to  its  wan- 
ing in  South  Vietnam. 

Now  that  Hanoi  apparently  believes  its 
Cambodia  supply  route  Is  secure  once  more, 
it  is  beginning  to  turn  Its  attention  again  to 
South  Vietnam.  Armor  Is  on  the  move:  artil- 
lery duels  are  breaking  the  uneasy  truce. 
Hanoi  will.  If  It  follows  past  nractice.  push 
ahead  as  far  and  as  fast  as  It  can.  If  It  te 
stopped,  Saigon  will  have  to  stop  It  Wash- 
ington won't. 

The  United  States,  which  Is  to  say  the  vast 
majority  of  the  .American  people,  views  war 
In  Southeast  .V'^la  as  a  nightmare  from  which 
It  has  recently  awakened  and  to  which  It  Is 
resolved  never  to  return. 

Apart  from  unhanpy  memories  In  South- 
east .\s!a.  the  American  neople  are  confronted 
wuh  what  most  of  them  consider  to  be  more 
serious  problems  closer  to  home  The  fourth 
Arab-Israeli  war  produced  the  most  recent 
and  potentially  the  most  disastrous  confron- 
tation vet  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  confrontation  that  continues 
to  lie  lust  below  the  surface  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  to  bring  peace  and  stabllltv  to 
the  Middle  East 

In  addition  to.  though  not  actuaJlv  In  con- 
sequence of.  the  Arab-Israeli  war.  the  oil- 
producing  Arab  states  have  slapped  an  em- 
bargo on  oil  to  the  United  States  and  cut 
back  production  by  25  per  cent.  Deliveries  to 
America's  allies  In  Western  Europe  have  been 
reduced.  In  nart  to  put  Indirect  pressure  on 
the  United  States  and  In  greater  part  to  force 
crude  oil  prices  higher  still 

All  of  which  will  add  marginally  to  the 
energy  crisis  In  the  United  States  In  the 
short  run  and  create  diplomatic  headaches 
for  Washington  In  the  long  run 

Add  to  this  the  continuing  crises  of  mfia- 
tion  and  the  near -paralysis  of  government 
beoaufle  of  the  ongoing  Watergate  scandal, 
and  the  total  picture  is  one  of  a  Washington 
determined  to  remain  out  of  any  iorelga 
difficulty  It  has  managed  to  put  behind  It. 
And  that  means  Vietnam  first  and  foremost 
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CAMPAIGN  TO  REMOVE  THE  EARN- 
IN08  LIMITATION  ON  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY RECIPIENTS 


HON.  J    HfcRBtRI   BLRKE 

OF    PI.OBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr  BURKE  of  Flortda.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  delighted  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  Alan  Courtney  of  WIOD  Radio  In 
Miami.  Pla.,  which  serves  the  12th  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  which  I  represent  in  the 
93d  Congress,  has  initiated  a  nationwide 
petition  addressed  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  gain  support  for  legislation 
to  remove  the  earnings  limitation  on  so- 
cial security  recipients. 

Mr  Courtney  hopes  to  start  a  national 
drive  to  send  signed  petitions  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  verify 
the  grass  roots  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion by  those  receiving  social  security 
benefits  living  in  Florida  and  throughout 
the  Natlon. 

Slnce  coming  to  the  US.  Congress  In 
1966.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  In 
each  Congress,  the  90th.  91st.  92d.  and 
93d.  calling  for  complete  removal  of  the 
earnings  limitation  on  social  security 
recipients.  In  my  opinion,  the  present  law 
Is  harsh  and  unrealistic,  and  Its  removal 
would  ease  the  financial  plight  of  all 
elderly  Americans  However,  while  there 
have  been  several  modifications  of  the 
earnings  limitation,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  not  seen  fit  to  act  favor- 
ably on  the  complete  removal  of  this  bar 
on  social  security  payments. 

When  the  social  security  law  was  being 
written  In  the  1930's.  the  authors  wanted 
It  to  be  a  social  insurance  system  under 
which  workers  and  their  dependents  were 
Insured  against  the  loss  of  work  Income 
resulting  from  the  workers  death,  dis- 
ability, or  retirement.  To  this  end.  the 
authors  felt  It  was  desirable  to  be  sure  a 
person  was  retired  before  he  was  given 
social  security  benefits.  The  original  In- 
tent of  the  retirement  test  or  earnings 
limitation  was  to  prevent  senior  citizens 
from  working  and  at  the  same  time  col- 
lecting social  security,  on  the  theory  that 
they  could  afford  to  work  cheaper  than 
other  workers  because  In  effect  they  were 
being  subsidized  In  addition.  It  was 
hoped  that  early  retirement  would  create 
Job«  for  the  unemployed  younger  people. 

The  present  retirement  test  contains 
four  elements: 

First,  the  annual  exempt  amount — 
$2,100  goes  to  »2.400  January  1.  1974; 

Second,  the  reduction  mechanism — $1 
for  each  $2  of  earnings  above  $2,100; 

Third,  the  monthly  measure  of  retire- 
ment—tl75: 

Fourth,  exempt  age — 72  and  over 

We  should  stop  treating  elderly  Amer- 
icans like  dependent  children  and  per- 
mit them  to  assume  more  responsibility 
for  their  ftnanclal  future  If  they  so  chose. 

The  present  earnings  limit  on  income 
applies  only  to  the  Income  received  from 
working  Benefits,  however,  are  payable 
regardless  of  Income  from  Investments 
or  other  nonwork  sources  such  as  savings, 
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Investments.  Insurance,  and  the  like. 
Thus  as  It  stands  now.  those  who  support 
the  earnings  limitation  argue  that  to 
allow  unlimited  Income  from  working 
would:  First,  violate  the  basic  principle 
of  the  system;  second,  help  only  a  very 
few  people;  and.  third,  would  add  sub- 
stantial costs  to  the  present  program. 

It  Is  my  view,  however,  that  since 
social  security  benefits  are  related  to  the 
wages  of  both  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee contributor  and  hLs  contributions 
to  the  social  security  fund.  It  should  be 
a  matter  of  right  for  any  person  If  he 
chooses  to  receive  benefits  for  his  con- 
tributions when  he  reaches  the  minimum 
retirement  age.  Today  we  are  supple- 
menting the  Income  of  the  prosperous 
persons  who  have  pensions.  Insurance 
and  Investments,  while  we  are  penalizing 
the  less  fortunate  who  have  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  little  or  no  resources  to 
fall  back  on  in  their  later  years,  and  who 
must  therefore  work  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet  under  today's  conditions.  The 
policy  of  discouraging  older  workers 
from  working  past  an  arbitrary  retire- 
ment age  originated  as  I  indicated  dur- 
ing the  depression  when  It  was  necessary 
to  Increase  Job  opportimttles  for  younger 
workers,  but  today's  high -employment 
economjr'  does  not  require  such  restrictive 
measures. 

In  truth,  why  should  we  Insist  that  a 
person  reaching  65  years  old  should  re- 
tire and  leave  the  work  force.  Many  hav«e 
skills  and  experience  which  are  needed 
and  which  Increase  productivity.  More- 
over, the  Federal  Government,  gerontolo- 
glsts.  and  others  concerned  with  the 
health  of  the  elderly,  encourage  the  hir- 
ing and  retention  of  older  workers  In  all 
aspects  of  the  economy*. 

The  earnings  limitation  Is  out-of-date. 
It  was  designed  for  a  bygone  era.  and  Its 
effects  are  contrar>'  to  the  original  pur- 
poses of  social  security  Insurance  to  pro- 
vide an  Income  floor  for  elderly  Ameri- 
cans. It  causes  hardship  to  our  elderly 
Americans  who  must  augment  the  income 
by  working  and  It  should  be  stopped. 

If  we  assume  that  most  of  the  3  mil- 
lion workers  over  65  are  entitled  to  the 
average  social  security  retirement  benefit 
of  $163  70  monthly,  and  we  know  that 
the  older  worker  cannot  expect  to  earn 
equal  wages  to  those  paid  younger  people, 
let  us  take  the  example  of  an  elderly 
American  earning  $4,500  per  year  His 
net  earning  from  employment  paid  at 
this  rate  Is  $3,300  and  the  loss  In  income 
of  $1,200  represents  an  effective  Ux  rate 
of  over  36  percent.  In  the  schedule  of 
Federal  personal  Income  taxes,  such  a 
rate  applies  to  Incomes  over  20  times  as 
great. 

I  congratulate  Alan  Courtney  of 
Miami's  WIOD  for  his  dedication  In  this 
matter.  I  hope  others  will  Join  In  his 
efforts  to  precipitate  action  to  remove  of 
the  earnings  llmlution  by  getting  people 
to  sign  their  names  to  petitions  and  for- 
ward them  to  either  Alan  Courtney. 
WIOD  Radio.  Miami.  Fla  .  or  to  the  Hon- 
orable WttBxm  Mills,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Long- 
worth  House  OflQce  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

The  petition  being  circulated  by  Mr. 
Alan  Courtney  Is  t^  follows: 
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Twrmott  TO  U.S.  CoNQKaaa 
We.  the  undersigned  petition  Congreaa  to 
amend  title  3  under  Social  Security  Act  to 
permit  an  Individual  receiving  beneflta  there- 
under to  earn  ouuide  Income  without  loelne 
any  of  such  beneflta. 

Please  sign  below,  when  page  Is  fllled.  maU 
to  Alan  Courtney,  WIOD.  Miami.  Piorld* 
33138.  ^^ 

Name — Addreaa — City— State : 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEEDS  ^V^L^R- ROUND 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MaaSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  mv  col- 
leagues a  statement  by  David  Hartley 
speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  In  support  of  year-round 
daylight  saving  time. 

Those  of  us  from  the  New  England 
States  are  especially  concerned  about  the 
energy  crisis,  because  it  will  most  dra- 
matically affect  our  region.  We  face  an 
energy  crisis  of  ever-increasing  magni- 
tude as  predictions  continue  to  point 
toward  greater  shortages  of  oil.  the  form 
of  energy  upon  which  New  England  de- 
pends highly  for  heating  our  homes  and 
for  generating  electricity  to  light  our 
homes 

There  is  evidence  that  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  will  save  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  our  energy  needs  this 
winter.  Mr.  Bartley  has  graphically 
spelled  out  the  meriLs  and  need  for  enact- 
ing year-round  daylight  saving  time,  as 
one  important,  immediate  response  to 
the  energy  deficit  and  as  one  key  method 
of  energy  conservation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  be  Inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  David  M  Bartley.  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  I  will  speak  in 
favor  of  Senate  bills  1260.  3668  and  3603,  all 
of  which  provide  for  the  extension  of  day- 
light saving  tlm«  through  the  winter 
months. 

Title  15.  section  260.  sub  (A)  of  the  US. 
Code  recognizes  the  right  of  an  individual 
State  to  unilaterally  eiempt  itself  from  day- 
Ught  saving  Ume.  Yet.  aubeectlon  (B)  has 
the  effect  of  speclllcally  prohibiting  States 
from  doing  the  converse.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  several  States  in  our  country  which 
do  not  obaerve  daylight  aann«  time  at  all; 
and  only  ( Indiana t  observes  It  in  selected 
counties.  Thusly.  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
IBflfl  notwithstanding,  time  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  uniform. 

There  Is  nothing  sacred  about  standard 
time.  Throughout  the  world,  there  are  ooun- 
trlee  which  add  18.  30  or  even  46  minutes  to 
the  'standard"  time  of  their  respective  sones. 

Precedents  have  been  set  for  year-round 
daylight  saving  time — principally  during  the 
two  world  wars  The  Congress  and  President* 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt. responded  at  that  time 
to  the  need  for  an  extra  hour  of  afternoon 
daylight.  Paru  of  Europe  turned  their  clocks 
ahead  two  hours  during  both  wars  (England 
had  suceeas  with  year-round  daylight  ■»▼• 
Ing  time  between  1968  and  19717)  (But  gave 
It  up  b«>cause  of  northern  farmer  oppoeltlon). 
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As  a  result  of  the  favorable  experience  of 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  in  World 
War  I,  Massachusetts,  with  no  federal  guide- 
lines, passed  legislation  in  1Q20  to  advance 
the  clock  one  hour  between  March  and  Oc- 
tober The  dates  were  changed  twice  until, 
in  1954,  we  observed  daylight  saving  time 
from  AprU  to  October  More  than  ten  years 
before  the  federal  government  acted  in  1966, 
all  the  states  In  the  Northeast  had  unllater- 
aUy  passed  uniform  laws  for  changing  their 
times. 

Today,  we  In  the  Northeast  face  an  energy 
crisis  of  ever  iccreaslng  magnitude.  Every  day 
our  newspapers  predict  greater  and  greater 
shortages  of  oil.  a  form  of  energy  on  which 
New  England  Is  highly  dependent.  The  world 
and  national  political  situation  is  fraught 
with  uncertainty. 

Some  positive  action  Is  needed.  Informa- 
tion filtering  through  the  media  from  the 
private  utility  companies'  advertisements  In- 
dicates that  any  measure  that  will  save 
even  smaU  amounts  of  energy  should  be  Im- 
plemented. Recommended  courses  of  action 
range  from  lowering  thermostats  a  few  de- 
grees to  closing  our  schools  for  the  ftUl 
month  of  January. 

Surely  turning  our  clocks  ahead  one  hour 
is  less  Inconvenient  than  these  other  alter- 
natives. 

There  Is.  I  believe  convincing  evidence  that 
adoption  of  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
will  save  a  small,  though  significant,  per- 
centage of  our  energy  needs  this  winter. 

Peak  usage  of  electricity  occurs  at  dusk 
Daylight  saving  time  during  the  winter 
months  would  dissipate  this  peak  usage, 
which  Is  very  Inefficient  and  therefore  more 
costly  to  produce  than  the  same  number  of 
kilowatts  at  other  times  of  the  day. 

Thus,  even  though  our  mornings  would 
be  darker,  the  total  use  of  electricity  would 
decrease — some  experts  believe  by  as  much 
as  two  percent. 

In  World  War  II.  the  Office  of  Production 
Manaigement  estimated  that  year-round  day- 
light saving  time  saved  almost  1%  of  our 
electrical  requirements. 

Much  of  our  electricity  In  the  Common- 
wealth Is  generated  by  oil.  Boston  Edison, 
our  largest  electrical  utility,  has  told  me 
they  would  save  30  to  60  thousand  barrels 
of  oU  this  winter  If  this  program  were 
adopt«d.  This  constitutes  approximately  one 
day's  quota. 

Aside  from  Its  absolute  energy  conserva- 
tion, potential  the  extension  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  would  have  Important  ancillary 
effects : 

TTie  average  commuter  would  be  traveling 
during  the  daylight  In  the  evenings.  The 
occurrence  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  accidents 
at  dusk  Is  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
mom  Ing  hours. 

School  children  would  have  the  advantage 
of  an  extra  hour  of  daylight  In  the  aftem(X)n 
for  leisure  and  school  activities  They  would 
be  twice  as  safe  as  waiting  for  a  morning 
bus  In  semi-darkness  as  they  are  now  in 
the  afternoon  Child  molestation  may  de- 
crease. 

Not  the  least  of  all.  the  average  citizen 
would  enjoy  a  later  sunset.  TTie  public  re- 
sponse to  my  office  on  this  issue  has  been 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  The  Boston  Globe 
and  our  NBC  affiliate  radio  station  have  edi- 
torialized In  favor.  Last  year,  even  Time 
magazine  endorsed  this  measure. 

The  New  England  Regional  Commission, 
In  a  study  completed  last  week  of  the  New 
England  States'  response  to  the  energy  defi- 
cit, recommended  year-round  daylight  saving 
time  as  a  key  method  of  energy  conservation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Massachusetts  House 
Is  convinced  of  the  merits  of  this  proposal. 
Last  week,  the  chalririan  of  our  committee 
on  government  regulations.  Re{».  Robert  B. 
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Ambler,  drafted  a  bUl  to  put  Mas&achtisetts 
on  daylight  saving  time  indefinitely,  effec- 
tive December  1  of  ihis  year.  Last  Thursday, 
this  bUl  passed  our  240  member  house  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  215  lo  7. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  asked  our  Republican 
Governor,  Francis  W.  Sargent,  to  call  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  to  consider  regional  ac- 
tion on  this  proposal.  His  response  has  been 
to  put  this  matter  on  the  agenda  of  their 
next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  Novem- 
ber 15. 

I  have  personally  contacted  other  New 
England  State  legislatures  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  New  England  can  not  afford 
to  wast*  time  at  this  late  date.  Some  of 
our  people  have  already  been  denied  oil  de- 
liveries; some  contracts  for  schools  and  gov- 
vemment  oil  needs  have  not  received  one 
bid. 

We  are  mindful  that  unilateral  action  on 
our  part  would  be  illegal  unless  you  change 
the  U.S.  Code  by  means  of  the  bills  before 
you  today. 

Yet,  It  has  been  our  experience  lately  that 
New  England  must  speak  out  to  a  dlspro 
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The  possibilities  this  building  offers  lor 
future  energy  conservation  programs  are 
challenging  and  fascinating. 

The  November  10.  1973,  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  carried  an  e.xcellent 
summary  of  GSA's  expectations  for  the 
building.  This  important  proiect  is  de- 
serving of  continued  close  attention  in 
this  period  of  energ>-  conservation. 

The  article  follows: 

This  BriLDiNG   Saves   Energy 

"We  wa^te  so  much  energy  in  bulldlngf 
now  that  even  by  thlnklr^  abcut  H,  we  can 
effect  major  savings,"  says  Walter  A.  Melsen 
of  the  Genera:  Services  Administration.  As 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  OfSce  of  Co:.- 
Btructlon  Ma:;agemer.t.  Melsen  \&  r.ow  put- 
ting taxpayers  money  where  his  mouth  Is. 
For  the  pjvst  six  months,  he  has  been  super- 
vising the  design  of  a  ur.lque  office  buUdmg 
that  will  incorporate  virtually  every  energy- 
saving  device  In  existence 

The  GSA's  test  project  is  the  seren-storv 
Federal  Office  B',Jildlng  to  be  built  In  Man- 
chester. NJI.,  for  the  local    branches  of   11 


portlonate  degree   m  order   for  the  preseniu-^^^'*'    agencies     The    design    is    now   90 
administration  to  respond  to  our  plight.  '"'" 

The  Massachusetts  House  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord In  favor  of  a  positive,  painless  way  to 
lessen  the  Impact  of  the  Impending  energy 
shortage. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress,  under 
your  Initiative  and  guidance  will  do  the 
same. 

Thank  you. 


THE  MANCHESTER,  N.H.,  FEDERAL 
BUILDING— EXAAfPLE  OF  GSA 
FORESIGHTEDNESS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  now  beginning  to  become  aware 
of  this  country's  energj'  problems.  But 
this  awareness  has  been  long  in  coming. 
The  present  reaction  to  our  energy  crisis 
is  heartening,  but  It  Is  even  more  encour- 
aging to  know  of  actions  already  under- 
taken: actions  which  anticipated  the  cur- 
rent crisis,  and  actions  which  offer  the 
immediate  prosjiect  of  saving  great 
amounts  of  energy. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  an  example 
of  this  kind  of  advanced  planning.  The 
General  Services  Administration  is  cur- 
rently designing  a  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing for  Manchester,  N.H.  Over  a  year  ago. 
Arthur  F.  Sampson,  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  designated  this  project 
as  an  energy  conservation  test  project. 
It  will  be  a  living  laborator>-  to  test  both 
recognized  and  totally  new  concepts  of 
energy  conservation  In  building  construc- 
tion and  use. 

It  Is  expected  that  this  building  will 
use  25  to  35  percent  less  energy  than  a 
conventional  building — at  no  substantial 
Increase  In  cost.  The  building  will  be 
wired  with  Instniments  to  test  the  energy 
savings  made  and  the  results  will  be 
made  public.  In  this  way,  the  building 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  energy  conser- 
vation for  all  future  buildings. 


complete,  and  bids  wCl  be  let  in  the  spring. 
When  the  first  of  50C  workers  moves  In  two 
years  later,  they  will  find  a  buUdlng  that 
should  use  only  three-quarters  to  one-hAlf 
of  the  energy  of  a  conventional  buUdlng  of 
the  same  size. 

Not  only  will  such  elements  as  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems  be  as  efficient  as 
possible,  but  the  shape  of  the  buUdlng.  the 
colors  of  the  walls,  and  even  the  temperature 
of  the  water  In  the  washrooms  wUl  be  care- 
fully related  to  energy  use,  "Our  Initial  ex- 
pectation was  a  20^c  to  25%  saving."  Melsen 
says,  "and  we  fully  expect  to  exceed  that  ' 

EXHIBIT    A 

The  decision  to  use  the  Manchester  build- 
ing as  an  energy  laboratory  was  made  by 
GSA  Commissioner  Arthur  P.  Sampson  after 
his  agency  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  sponsored  a  conference  on  energy 
conservation  In  May.  1972.  The  $e,5-mUllon 
buUdlng  had  already  been  funded,  and  GSA 
had  hired  Nicholas  Isaak  &  Andrew  Isaak. 
an  architectural  firm  In  Manchester,  to  de- 
sign the  pitJject.  After  Sampson's  decision, 
Dubln-Mlndell-Bloome  Associates,  a  New 
York  City  engineering  nrm,  which  had  been 
an  active  member  of  the  energy  conference. 
was  named  as  energy  consultant. 

"Our  first  Job  was  to  solicit  all  the  ideas 
we  could,"  says  .Mfred  S.  Dubln,  president  cf 
the  firm.  "We  wrote  to  utility  cijmpanief 
manufacturers,  designers,  universities,  some 
foreign  groups,  anybody  we  could  thir.i  ct  ' 
The  result  was  a  pUe  of  about  SOC'  sugges- 
tions ranging  from  the  facetious — one  man 
said  the  entire  buUdlng  should  be  edible — 
to  the  feasible.  The  Dubln  fi.-m  also  went 
through  details  of  7,C>00  of  ;t.=  earlier  proj- 
ects, looking  for  energy-saving   ideas. 

Conforming  to  the  GSA's  proviso  that  com- 
ponents and  materials  must  be  available  off 
the  shelf  the  consultants  chose  a  short  list 
of  elements  that  seemed  likely  to  be  useful. 
These  were  fed  Into  an  NBS  computer  to 
evaluate  their  potential  for  savmg  energy 
both  In  the  operation  of  the  buUdlng  and 
In  the  production  of  the  components  them- 
selves. 

A  BLOCKHOCSI 

Though  the  final  design  Is  not  yet  com- 
plete. It  Is  already  clear  what  the  building 
will  look  like  Outwardly  it  will  be  as  square 
as  the  site  permits  to  pet  maximum  volume 
with  minimum  exposure  of  wall  areas  to  the 
weather.  The  north  wall  wUl  be  heavUy 
Insulated,  at  least  12  In  thick,  dark  in  color, 
and  wlndcwless,  .M\  these  characteristics  are 
designed    to    conserve    heat,    which    Dubln 


estimates  would  take  50%  of  the  energy 
utilized  In  a  building  of  similar  size  and  type 
Lq  New  H&mpanire'i  cool  climate. 

Por  tile  same  reason,  windows  on  Ave  of 
the  floors  wUl  All  only  10%  of  the  outside 
irea.  compared  with  the  usual  figure  of 
about  Wr  in  office  buildings.  They  may  be 
of  special  reflecting  glass,  and  they  will 
probably  be  mounted  In  niches  at  right 
angles  to  the  walls,  and  be  protected  from 
summer  sun  by  lou»ers  or  flns  outside  the 
buUdlng.  The  angles  of  the  Ona  and  the 
windows  themselyes  will  be  calculated  to 
accept  the  winter  rays  to  pick  up  as  much 
natural    warmth    as    possible. 

On  one  floor,  however,  windows  will  prob- 
ably make  up  00%  of  the  outside  area,  a 
variation  that  reflects  one  of  the  many 
dilemmas  faced  by  the  designers.  "Is  it  better 
to  save  on  lighting  coets  with  btg  windows, 
which  then  create  a  heating  and  cooling 
problem?  Or  should  we  cut  down  on  window 
area  and  use  more  lighting — which  can 
create  a  heating  problem?'  asks  architect 
Nicholas  Isaak.  The  different  arrangements 
are    an    attempt    to    And    the   answer. 

Lighting.  In  fact,  which  uses  about  a 
quarter  of  a  building's  energy,  will  be  one 
of  the  moat  visible  changee.  Instead  of  rows 
of  flxtupoB  that  give  uniform  UluminaUon 
everywhere,  areas  wUl  be  lit  selectively 
Corridors  and  lobbies  will  be  left  dimmer 
than  stairs,  for  example,  and  desks  and  other 
work  areas  will  be  more  brightly  lit.  Some 
desks  will  have  individual,  library-style  lights. 

HEATING     AND     COOUNO 

OSA  and  Dubin  have  concentrated  much 
of  their  own  energy  on  the  heating  and  cool- 
ing systems.  There  wUl  be  variable-flow, 
rather  than  variable-temperature,  heating 
When  a  man  is  cold  in  a  conventional  btUld- 
ing,  he  usuaUy  gets  someone  to  turn  up  a 
thermostat,  which  results  in  the  delivery  of 
hotter  air.  In  the  Manchester  buUdlng.  such 
an  adjustment  will  Increase  the  flow  of  warm 
air.  but  the  air  wiU  be  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture A  worker  wUl  feel  warmer,  but  the  cost- 
ly busineaa  of  heating  aU  the  air  for  the  sake 
of  one  person  or  a  limited  area  will  be 
avoided 

Excess  heat  and  cold  wlU  al«>  be  stored  for 
later  use.  When  part  of  the  building  has  to 
be  cooled,  the  unwanted  beat  Mil  be  stored 
as  hot  water  in  one  of  three  10.000-gal  tanks 
under  the  building  Exceas  heat  from  Ught 
fixtures  will  t>e  conserved  m  the  same  way. 
and  so  will  unneeded  cold  air  In  most  con- 
ventional buUdlngs.  hot  and  cold  air  that  Is 
not  needed  Immediately  U  wasted  by  being 
ejected  Into  the  open  air. 

Even  hot  water  for  handwashing  which 
consumes  only  about  3<-.  of  an  office  buUd- 
Ing's  energy,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
designers  "Normal  systems  heat  the  water  to 
about  140P,"  says  Dubln.  "Then  it  runs  all 
through  the  pipes,  losing  heat,  and  U  even- 
tually cooled  to  about  lOOF  with  cold  water 
by  the  person  using  it"  Water  In  the  Man- 
chester building  Will  therefore  be  heated 
Initially  to  only  lOOF 

finally,  the  building  wUI  be  made  even  less 
dependent  on  normal  fuels  by  having  two  or 
three  solar  collectors  of  different  types 
moiinted  on  the  roof  These  wu:  be  virtually 
the  only  custom-made  Items  used 

All  these  measures  are  expected  to  cut 
energy  use  drastically  Dubln  cUims  that 
G3As  estimates  of  20<-.  to  25%  savings  are 
far  too  modest  His  firm's  computerized 
simulation  shows  that  a  conventional  buUd- 
lng of  the  same  type  would  use  about  135,000 
Btu  per  sq  ft  .  per  year  compared  with  only 
5<J0OO  Btu  for  the  newly  designed  building 
a  dramatic  energy  saving  of  58<T 

Whether  this  Is  borne  out  m  the  actual 
buUdlng  is  still  in  question,  but  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  plans  to  monitor  ths 
results  for  at  least  five  yeart  to  find  out. 
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WHY  NOT  USE  AGRIPOWER  TO 
COMBAT   GEL    POWER' 

HON    ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  lUjNots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Monday,  November  19.  issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  the  dlstlng:ulshed  consult- 
ing economist,  Eliot  Janeway,  presents 
an  accurate  and  persuasive  account  of 
the  causes  and  remedies  for  the  current 
energy  crisis 

Mr,  Janeway  rightly  points  out  that 
we  should  take  the  Initiative  away  from 
the  Arab  officials  and  deal  with  them  on 
a  quid  pro  quo  trading  basis,  that  Is.  If 
they  give  us  the  oil  we  need,  we  will  give 
them  the  food  they  require. 

If  they  think  that  they  can  dictate  our 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  by  virtue  of 
their  mere  control  of  necessary  fuel  re- 
serves, these  countries  will  have  to  seri- 
ously reconsider  such  a  position.  Amer- 
icans throughout  historj-  have  stood  up 
to  adversity  and  overcome  all  odds 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Janeway  In  his  well- 
founded  belief  that  "agrlpower"  is  much 
stronger  than  their  oil  power.  We  should 
use  our  "agrlpower"  to  counter  their 
threats. 

Most  Importantly,  all  other  nations  of 
the  world  that  are  on  the  so-called  black- 
list of  the  Arab  countries  and  that  are 
threatened  with  oil  cutoffs  unless  they 
bow  to  Arab  blackmail,  and,  as  a  result, 
break  off  diplomatic  relations  and  stop 
their  support  of  the  young  State  of  Israel 
should  unite  and  halt  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  these  same  Arab  nations 

Because  Mr    Janeway  took  this  issue 
as  the  thesis  for  his  excellent  article.  I 
would    ask    that    those    comments    be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 
Acarpowra:    Answxk  to  AaAs  Blackmail 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
New  York.  November  18  — Oas  rationing  la 
on  Us  way    Worse  stUl.  It  U  being  taken  for 
granted  as  the  way  to  cope  with  the  artificial 
shortage  that  has  been  created. 

The  thinking  which  accepts  gas  rationing 
as  an  American  answer  to  the  crisis  Is  an 
extension  of  the  thinking  which  invited  the 
crisis  to  explode  In  the  flrst  place.  Playing 
Americans  hand  by  rules  made  to  suit  the 
opposition  Is  Its  expectation 

AcceptUig  the  necessity  of  a  costly  Ameri- 
can adjustment  to  harsh  terms  laid  down 
by  unfriendly  countries  Is  the  underlying 
strategy  of  this  thinking,  even  tho  each  and 
every  one  of  the  unfriendly  countries  Is  less 
favorably  situated  than  America  and  brand- 
ishes less  bargaining  power. 

Rationing  consumption  is  not  the  only 
way  to  balance  the  world  market  equation 
Its  only  one  of  two  ways  to  do  it.  Renew- 
ing the  flow  of  supply  is  the  other,  and  bet- 
ter way. 

The  Broadway  comedy  "The  Solid  Gold 
Cadillac  '  left  the  language  enriched  with  a 
phrase  which  puu  the  problem  of  dlatUi- 
guuhing  between  the  two  methods:  "i  don't 
get  ulcers  "  the  tycoon  hero  snorts.  "I  give 
them  "  America  has  acquiesced  In  the  Arabs' 
seizing  of  the  ulcer-glvtng  lead  role  She  has 
accepted  the  ulcer-getting  role  of  stoogs. 

Henry  Kissingers  traveU  ar«  exposing 
three  fictions  sbout  the  Arabs  as  ulcer- 
gtvera  The  flrst  u  that  they  ars  united.  The 
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second  Is  that  having  oU  makes  them  strong. 
The  third  is  that  holding  back  shows  their 
self-sufficiency. 

Seeing  thru  all  three  fictions  suggests  as 
many  techniques  for  Uncle  Sam  to  use  in 
switching  to  the  ulcer-giving  role  and  com- 
ing on  bard  playing  It. 

Exploiting  the  divisions  among  the  petro- 
powers  is  the  most  obvious  way.  Ivaeli  strat- 
sgy  has  been  playing  this  gams  for  yeara 
by  offering  to  pay  interest  on  private  deal- 
ings with  the  rich  Arabs,  in  defiance  of  Mos- 
lem law,  and  leaving  them  worried  about 
whether  the  poor  Arabs  mlghfcfind  out  about 
It. 

Oreed  Is  the  companion  motive  to  fear. 
It's  not  as  Lf  aU  the  Arabs  were  cutting  off 
all  their  oil.  Nor  Is  it  as  If  ail  of  them  were 
not  eyeing  the  others  to  see  who  Is  sacrific- 
ing how  much  and  who  may  be  working 
out  a  special  deal  for  how  much  more 

What's  wrong  with  Waahlngton  dangling 
some  marketing  payola  before  the  petro-pro- 
ducers — one  at  a  time?  The  Europeans  and 
the  Japanese  would  scramble  onto  any  Amer- 
ican bandwagon  that  rolled  across  the  Mid- 
dle East  oil  country  recording  the  success  or 
Washington's  divide  and  rule  tactic 

The  second  fiction  about  the  Arabs  is  that 
having  oil  makes  them  strong.  The  reality  is 
that  having  nothing  but  oU  makes  them 
weak.  Having  dollars  to  show  for  their  oU 
makes  them  viilnerable  to  Washington's  re- 
taliation against  their  oU  holdback. 

Blocking  dollars  of  unfriendly  oU  powers 
would  be  a  daring  response  to  their  oil  black- 
maU  It  would  also  be  profiUble  because  It 
would  drive  the  world  oU  price  back  down 

America  did  not  fire  the  shot  that  started 
the  new  world  trade  war.  But  this  reply 
would  be  the  shot  that  ends  it 

A  constructive  course  for  America  to  take 
Is  to  play  the  agrlpower  hand — no  oU,  no 
food,  and  lots  of  food  for  lota  of  oil.  Activa- 
ting agrlpower  woiUd  destroy  the  myth  of 
petro-power  self-sufficiency 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz'  latest 
alibi  for  Inaction  argues  that  the  Russians 
would  make  up  for  any  Arab  food  dlfflciency. 
But  they  can't  handle  their  own  food  dlffl- 
ciency. 

Arab  food  requirements,  meanwhUe.  are 
so«u-lng  with  their  dollar  flows.  The  Arabs 
are  now  the  biggest  new  entries  Into  the 
world  meat  market,  and  they  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  American  agrlpower  Is 
the  most  wholesome  new  force  for  peace  In 
the  history  of  this  war-weary  world — If  only 
Washington  wUl  mobUlze  It. 


GALLUP  POLL  REFLECTS  OVER- 
WHELMING PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR 
WAR  POWERS  ACT 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  re- 
assuring— but  certainly  not  surprising — 
to  know  that  when  the  Congress  voted  on 
November  7  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  war  powers  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  542.  it  was  clesLrly  re- 
flecting the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
American  people 

That  fact  was  amply  demonstrated  In 
a  public  opinion  survey  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  Gallup  poll,  the  results  of 
which  were  released  on  November  18. 

What  that  nationwide  survey  re- 
flected WM  an  80-percent  margin  of  pub- 
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lie  support  for  curbing  the  President's 
warmaking  powers.  In  other  words.  4 
out  of  5  Americans  responded  favorably 
to  the  question: 

Do  you  think  the  President  should  or 
should  not  be  required  to  get  the  approval  of 
Congress  before  sending  UB.  armed  forces 
Into  action  outside  the  V&.l 

As  chief  sponsor  of  the  legislation  In 
the  House  I  have  long  been  convinced  of 
such  widespread  pub'ac  endorsement. 
Surely  the  284  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  75  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  to  override  will  take  satisfaction 
from  knowing  that  they  were  voting  the 
best  Interests  and  views  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  Gallup  poll  released  on 
the  survey  as  well  as  a  related  New  York 
Times  article  of  November  18  and  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

PUBUC    OVEBWHELMINCLY    VOTXS   IN    PaVOR    OF 

LiicnxNG  PaesiDENT's  Was-Making  Powers 
(By  George  Gallup) 

PaiNcrroN,  N.J.,  Nov.  17. — The  American 
people  overwhelmingly  support,  In  principle, 
the  new  war  powers  bUl  which  would  require 
that  a  President  receive  congressional  ap- 
proval before  sending  U.S.  troops  Into  ac- 
tion overseas. 

By  a  vote  of  5  to  1,  the  public  favors  curb- 
ing the  Presidents  war-making  powers. 
Under  the  new  bUl,  the  President  would  have 
to  explain  an  act  of  war  within  48  hours, 
but  even  If  Congress  didn't  accept  his  rea- 
sons, the  chief  executive  could  continue  the 
fighting  for  60  days  and  have  an  additional 
30  days  to  complete  withdrawal  from  the 
action. 

In  overriding  President  Nixon's  veto,  the 
House  voted  285  to  135.  four  votes  more  than 
the  two-thirds  majority  required  to  override 
a  veto.  The  subsequent  vote  In  the  Senate. 
75  to  18,  made  the  bUI  law  with  13  votes 
more  than  required. 

VHTNAM   W.\R   A    KET   TACTOR 

A  key  factor  In  the  public's  desire  to  limit 
the  war-making  powers  of  the  President  Is 
their  desire  to  avoid  future  Vletnams.  As 
early  as  1966,  six  In  10  held  the  view  that 
we  should  not  send  troops  if  a  situation  like 
Vietnam  were  to  arise  In  another  part  of  the 
world, 

A  nationwide  Gallup  survey  conducted  In 
late  AprU  this  year  showed  that  the  public, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  wanted  con- 
gressional sanction  of  further  mUitary  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  The  same  survey 
showed  Americans  opposed  to  the  bombing 
In  Cambodia  and  Laos  by  a  2  to  1  margin, 
with  a  large  majority  holding  the  view  that 
bombing  would  lead  to  a  relnvolvement  of 
American  troops  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  addition,  more  recent  surveys  have 
shown  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
would  be  opposed  to  a  commitment  of  U.S. 
forces  if  the  Middle  East  situation  were  to 
flare  up  again. 

ALL  GROUPS  FAVOR  LIMrTING  POWER  TO  WAGE  WAR 

The  view  that  the  President  should  get 
congressional  approval  before  committing 
the  nation  to  war  Is  held  by  a  large  majority 
of  persons  In  all  major  population  groups. 

Women.  Democrats  and  younger  persons 
are  the  most  likely  to  favor  limiting  the  chief 
executive's  war-making  powers. 

Pollowlng  Is  the  question  asked  and  the 
key  findings: 

"Do  you  think  the  President  should  or 
should  not  be  required  to  get  the  approval 
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of  Congress  before  sending  VB.  armed  forces 
Into   action   outside   the   UjB.?" 
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Although  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  favor  approval  by  Congress  before 
the  President  commits  U.S.  armed  forces  to 
action,  six  In  10  persons  think  Congress 
should  not  be  required  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  people  by  means  of  a  national  vote. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  as  many  as  one- 
third  would  favor  such   a  procedure. 

The  question  of  a  war  referendum  was 
asked  of  a  sample  of  the  U.S.  public  by  the 
Gallup  Poll  at  regtUar  intervals  during  the 
late  1930's  and  early  1940's.  Majorities  con- 
sistently opposed  a  referendum  until  Just 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  when 
opinion  shifted  In  favor. 

A  majority  of  persons  In  all  segments  of 
the  population  are  opposed  to  a  national 
vote,  with  the  exception  of  young  adults 
and  persons  with  a  grade  school  background 
Where  the  issue  Is  fairly  evenly  divided. 

Following  is  the  question  and  findings: 

"In  order  to  declare  war.  should  Congress 
be  required  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
people  by  means  of  a  national  vote?" 
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The  results  reported  today  are  based  on  a 

nationwide  survey  conducted  Nov.  2-5  vrlih 
1,550  adults,  18  and  older.  Interviewed  in  per- 
son In  more  than  300  sclentlflcally  selected 
localities  across  the  nation. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  18,  1973) 

ElGHTT  Percent  in  Poll   StrppoRx  War- 

PowERs  Ct:rBB  on  the   Presidency 

Pour  out  of  five  Americana  support  in 
principle  the  new  war-powers  law  enacted  by 
Congress  Nov.  7  over  President  NLxon's  veto, 
the  Gallup  Poll  organisation  said  yesterday. 

The  law  Is  aimed  at  limiting  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  commit  the  armed  forces  to 
hostilities  abroad  without  Congressional  ap- 
proval. It  sets  deadlines  of  up  to  90  days  for 
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troop  commitments  by  the  President  alone 
and  gives  Congress  the  right  to  step  in  and 
order  immediate  removal  of  troc^is  by  pas- 
sage of  a  concurrent  resolution. 

The  GaKup  organization  said  the  view 
that  the  Preside:. t  should  be  required  to  ge: 
Congressional  approval  before  sending  f  n;t«<i 
States  armed  forces  Into  action  outside  this 
covmtry  was  held  by  a  large  majority  t.n  all 
population  groups,  but  women.  Democrats 
and  younger  persons  were  most  likely  to 
favor  it. 

Nationwide,  80  per  cent  of  those  ques- 
tioned in  a  survey  Nov.  2-5  said  that  the 
President  should  be  required  to  get  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  In  such  circumstances. 
Sixteen  per  cent  thought  he  should  not  be 
required  to  get  Congressional  approval  Four 
per  cent  had  no  opinion. 

Although  85  per  cent  of  the  women  ques- 
tioned thought  he  should  be  required  to  ob- 
tain Congressional  approval,  the  proportion 
of  men  who  thought  so  was  76  per  cent. 
Similarly,  86  per  cent  of  the  Democrats  but 
only  71  per  cent  of  the  Republicans  favored 
the  requirement,  and  84  per  cent  of  persons 
18  to  29  years  of  age  while  78  per  cent  of 
those  30  to  49  and  79  per  cent  of  those  40 
and  older  favored  the  step. 

The  Gallup  release  stated  that  58  per  cent 
of  those  questioned  said  Congress  should  not 
be  reqvilred  "to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
I>eople  by  means  of  a  national  vote"  in  order 
to  declare  war  Thirty  five  per  cent  thought 
Congress  should  be  so  required  and  7  per 
cent  had  no  opinion. 

The  results  were  based  on  a  survey  of  1,650 
adults  18  and  older  interviewed  in  person  at 
more  than  300  locations  in  the  nation,  the 
polling  organization  said. 


ONE  CITIZEN  VIEWS  THE 
NATION'S  CAPIT.'^X, 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VTRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Monday,  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Col.  F.  X.  Purcell,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired,  civil  engineer  and  free- 
lance writer,  recently  fumis.hed  me  with 
a  copy  of  a  thought-provoking  ar'icle  he 
had  written  setting  forth  his  views  on 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

As  I  believe  his  article  would  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  colleagues.  I 
insert  it  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The  UNTTtD  Statxs  Needs   .\   Capital 
(By  P.  X.  Purcell  i 

In  spring  we  flock  to  Waahlngton  to  see 
the  cherry  blossoms,  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol.  Most  go 
home  without  noticing  "the  inner  city",  "the 
slum",  the  "crime  capita.;  of  the  world" 
Really,  the  ugly  overshadows  the  beautiful 
Beauty  is  there  because  the  founding  fathers 
planned  It.  but  we  need  only  ride  up  j4th 
Street  to  see  the  ugliness. 

Why  isn't  our  seat  of  government  the 
showplace  of  the  world? 

George  Washington,  in  1791.  commissioned 
Pierre  Charles  L'Eiifant.  major  of  engineers, 
son  and  piipU  of  a  professor  of  fine  arts  to 
lay  out  the  csgltal  L'Enfant  studied  the 
plans  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and 
worked  on  the  principle  as  he  put  it,  "the 
plan  should  be  drawr.  0.1  si;ch  h  scale  as  tc 
leave  room  fox  that  aggrandisement  and  em- 


b«lllabment  which  the  increase  of  the  ve«ith 
of  the  Nation  wui  permit  It  to  pursue  at  any 
period  however  remote." 
In  1835  LEnfant  died,  broken  and  broke 
The  LEnfant  plan  has  been  caUed  "the 
moet  complete  as  well  aa  the  most  artistic 
city  system  ever  carried  out."  The  trouble 
Is,  It  has  not  been  well  carried  out.  In  early 
days  this  was  because  L  Enfant  was  pushed 
aside  tor  political  reasons;  now  it  Is  because 
many  people  think  lu  execution  Is  legally  or 
financial ly  Impossible  Not  so! 

The  wise  men  who  founded  our  country 
understood  the  need  for  an  artistic,  cultural 
capital  and  wrote  the  constitution  according- 
ly As  for  cost,  the  entire  District  of  Colum- 
bia can  now  be  bought  for  its  taxes  of  thirty 
years. 

The  constitution  (Section  8  of  Article  I) 
empowers  Congress: 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all 
cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may.  by  ces- 
sion of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance 
of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States— for  the  erection 
of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and 
other  needful  buildings;" 

Congress  accordingly  in  1790  esUbllshed 
the  present  location  of  the  District,  and  a 
year  later  the  states  of  Mar\'land  and  Vir- 
ginia ceded  the  necessary  land.  (Virginia's 
part  was  Uter  turned  back  to  the  state.)  A 
condition  of  this  cession  of  land  was  that  the 
United  States  would  exercise  exclusive  Juris- 
diction forever.  The  United  States  then  ac- 
quired legal  title  to  most  of  the  land  that  Is 
now  downtown  Washington;  but  for  lack  of 
funds  It  had  to  hand  half  of  it  back  to  former 
private  owners  and  to  sell  other  tracts.  This 
much  Is  worth  remembermg:  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  did  own  this 
land  In  1791. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  Century  the 
L  Enfant  plan  was  followed  in  general  with 
the  resources  available  But  from  1860  to  1870 
the  population  of  Washington  almost  tripled, 
to  131.700.  Then  between  1871  and  1874  an 
experimental  popular  government  ran  up 
such  a  debt  through  overextension,  graft 
and  waste  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  had 
to  step  In  and  set  up  the  present  system. 

As  people  from  outside  continued  to  flood 
the  District,  landowners  built  flimsy  tene- 
ments which  fell  to  ruin  and  became  rats- 
nests.  The  massive  Treasury  Building  and  the 
ugly  State.  War  and  Navy  BuUdlng  were 
plumped  down  as  if  expressly  to  ruin  the 
landscape  For  half  a  century,  "temporary" 
buUdlngs  have  Uttered  the  Mall.  Thus  the 
slum  was  established  and  the  national  capi- 
tal lost  In  the  garbage. 
So  the  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  start  to  take 

back  the  land  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

every  square  inch  of  it— for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  The  second  Is  to  renew 
and  extend  the  LEnfant  plan.  Extension  of 
the  plan  will  require  the  same  long-range 
vision  as  the  original  concept,  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  government  "at  any  pe- 
riod however  remote".  All  future  construc- 
tion must  conform  to  the  plan  and  to  the 
purpose  of  the  constitution 

This  may  sound  like  a  grandiose  and  e.x- 
penslve  program,  but  a  moment's  thought 
win  show  that  it  is  not  We  are  not  talking 
about  buying  New  Tork  City  or  Chicago  or 
Los  Angeles — their  problems  are  their  own 
The  District  la  only  a  little  patch  of  Federal 
ground  about  seven  miles  by  ten  and  much 
of  the  land  Is  not  buUt  up.  The  assessed 
value  of  all  private  land  Is  H.eofl.OOO.OOO 
and  since  current  land  values  are  affected  by 
Interest  and  insurance  rates,  the  govern- 
ment could  probably  get  bargain  prices.  Im- 
provements are  assessed  at  •2.0flfl,000.000- 
not  all  need  be  purchased. 

There  will  be  delays  caused  by  legal  and 
politic*!  problems,  requiring  exercise  of 
"eminent  domain",  to  that  the  acquUltlon 
will  be  spread  out  over  several  years  at,  aay, 
•600,000.000  a  year    At   the  same  time  the 
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us.  can  avoid  buying  land  ouUlde  the  DU- 
trtct  of  Columbia  for  the  need*  of  the  cao- 
Ital.  *^ 

Some  landowners  may  object,  but  nobody 
can  claim  that  he  is  robbed  of  his  ancestral 
rights:  the  only  communities  that  existed 
before  the  land  was  ceded  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment  were  the  little  settlement  of 
Georgetown  and.  probably,  the  Indian  vil- 
lage where  Captain  John  Smith  met  Poca- 
honte«.  The  10  proprletora  of  the  land  orlg- 
InaUy  taken  over  conveyed  it  to  the  presi- 
dent In  trust,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  parts  not  laid  out  for  public  use  would 
be  left  In  their  hands.  The  present  owners 
have  only  the  right  to  reasonable  payment 
for  the  land  to  be  taken. 

As  the  land  Is  acquired,  all  unsafe,  un- 
sanitary and  obsolete  buildings  will  be  razed 
and  the  areas  converted  to  parks  and  lawns 
until  needed  for  Government  buildings.  Thus 
the  slum  will  gradually  disappear  and  the 
capital  will  become  a  place  of  open  air  and 
green  vistas. 

It  Is  not  necesmry  or  desirable  to  tear 
down  all  privately  owned  buildings.  The  cap- 
ital win  still  be  a  center  of  culture  with  col- 
leges, museums,  churches  and  theaters.  Vis- 
iting diplomats,  tourists  and  people  with 
government  business  wUl  need  hotels,  res- 
taurants, stores,  garages  and  places  of  en- 
tertainment. Certain  business  establish- 
ments such  as  banlts.  and  professional  peo- 
ple like  doctors  and  lawyers,  will  have  their 
place.  The  land  Itself  will  be  taken  over  and 
held  In  perpetuity  by  the  government,  but  It 
may  tie  rented  out  on  long-term  leases  for 
"needful  buUdlngs"  as  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution. Where  a  going  concern  la  to  stay 
In  buaJnesB.  the  Initial  renUl  can  be  made 
comparable  to  the  current  taxes.  The  govern- 
ment, by  the  terms  of  the  lease.  wlU  always 
be  able  to  terminate  a  lease  If  the  land  is 
misused  or  Is  needed  for  Immediate 
construction. 

When  all  this  Is  under  way — the  slum 
wiped  out  and  the  Intent  of  the  constitution 
reafllrmed — the  District  will  be  able  to 
breathe  again  and  to  resume  Its  growth  as 
the  proudest  capital  In  the  world. 

The  Mall,  expanded  and  beautiful,  can  be 
our  Champs  Elysee;  the  National  Cathedral, 
our  Notre  Dame:  Rock  Creek  Park,  our  Bols 
de  Boulogne.  We  cannot  have  an  Acropolis 
or  a  Roman  Forum — yet — but  thousands  of 
years  from  now  scholars  and  tourists  may 
come  to  study  the  artistic  glorlea  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  America. 

It  takes  no  change  In  the  constitution  to 
accomplish  all  this.  It  takes,  rather,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  our  200  mUUon  people 
to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  constitution 
Itself  That  Is  what  we  elect  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress  for,  and  we  should  let  them 
know  that's  what  we  expect. 


A  WORTHY  CONSERVATION  MOVE 


HON,  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  conservation 
of  fuel  this  winter  could  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  shortages  made  criti- 
cal by  the  embargo  of  Mideast  oil.  To  as- 
sist the  nation  In  the  current  fuel  crisis, 
many  Industries  and  private  citizens  are 
making  valuable  efTorts  to  reduce  use  of 
energy. 

Better  Insulation  In  homes  and  com- 
mercial buildings  Is  one  method  for  con- 
serving heating  fuel  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  consumers  with  lower 
heating  bills.  The  Michigan  Consolidated 
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Gas  Co.  which  serves  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. Is  setting  an  example  for  util- 
ities Mross  the  nation  by  actively  pro- 
moting a  home  Insulation  program  for 
Its  customers. 

The  program  prompted  the  following 
favorable  editorial  comment  from 
the  Detroit  News  which  I  am  Inserting  in 
the  RscoRD  for  the  Information  of  the 
members : 

A     WOBTHT     CONSXBVATIOK     MOVC 

Michigan  ConsoUdated  Gas  Co.  has  taken 
an  Imaginative  step  ta  energy  conservation 
which  proves  that  fuel  economy  is  not  the 
same  ae  talking  about  the  weather  but  do- 
ing nothing.  The  utility  is  aggressively  pro- 
moting a  home  Insulation  program  for  Us 
customers  which  could  yield  significant  aav- 
ings  In  gas  supplies. 

The  program  targets  on  200,000  of  firms 
840,000  residential  customers  whose  homes 
are  poorly  insulated.  Although  current  FHA 
standards  require  six  Inches  of  celUng  in- 
sulation, many  older  homes  have  little  or  no 
Insulation. 

The  owner  of  a  typical  two-story  unin- 
sulated home  built  In  Detroit  before  1940 
could  cut  his  gas  heating  costs  $35  annually 
by  foUowIng  the  utility's  advice.  Estimated 
cost  of  the  Insulating  material,  about  $90, 
woiild  be  recovered  In  three  years. 

But  even  owners  of  homes  buUt  within 
the  past  several  years  would  benefit  from 
Improved  Insulation  and  that  appUes  to 
homes  heated  by  fuel  oil— which  Is  In  criti- 
cally short  supply — or  any  other  heat  source. 
The  Michigan  uUUty,  which  also  serves 
Ann  Arbor.  YpsUantl,  Grand  Rapids  and 
much  of  northern  Michigan,  Is  believed  the 
first  In  the  nation  to  directly  Involve  Itself 
In  such  an  energy  conservation  effort. 

According  to  Its  estimates.  If  owners  of 
the  200.000  most  underlnsulated  houses  take 
advantage  of  the  program  the  fuel  saving 
would  be  6  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  equlva- 
lant  to  the  total  gas  heating  consumption  of 
37.500  homes  for  an  entire  year. 

There  are  reasons  other  than  fuel  and  cost 
savings  why  homeowners  should  consider 
added  Insulation.  A  well-insulated  home  is 
more  comfortable  in  winter  and  insulation 
has  sound -deadening  qualities.  Cening  or 
attic  Insulation  also  keeps  a  home  cooler  In 
summer. 

The  Michigan  Public  Service  CommLsslon, 
the  state's  utility  regiilator,  gave  quick  ap- 
proval to  the  gas  company's  fuel  conserva- 
tion program.  Its  advantages  are  so  obvious 
that  It  raises  the  question  of  government 
insistence  on  proper  Insulation  In  all  forms 
of  housing. 

For  example,  the  FHA  construction  stand- 
ard may  not  be  followed  where  housing  Is 
built  for  conventional  financing.  Apartment 
structures  and  other  multiple  housing  evi- 
dently follow  other  insulation  rules  and 
mobile  construction  varies  widely 

In  all  Its  energy  consumption  the  nation 
has  two  choices:  to  continue  to  waste  Ir- 
replaceable energy  supplies  or  to  stretch  as 
far  as  poeslble  what  U  available.  Michigan 
Consolldated's  effort  makes  best  use  of  gas 
for  heating  and  should  set  an  example  for 
utilities  and  home  builders  across  the  nation. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 


HON    ROBERT  H    MICHEL 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  like  most 
of  my  colleagues,  the  mall  I  received 
from  back  home  Immediately  after  the 
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firing  of  Archibald  Cox  was  running 
heavily  in  favor  of  Impeachment  of 
President  Nixon  and  not  a  small  percent- 
age of  that  mall  suggested  that  he  should 
resign  Immediately. 

PoUowing  that  initial  surge  of  SLntl- 
NLxon  sentiment,  a  good  portion  of  which 
was  orchestrated,  my  current  mail  has 
swung  around  completely  and  is  now 
overwhelmingly  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  addition.  I  was  back  in  the  dis- 
trict last  week  and  found  that  there  is 
pretty  broad  sentiment  in  support  of  the 
President  as  expressed  by  people  who 
were  stopping  me  on  the  street  and  urg- 
ing me  to  be  sure  and  tell  the  President 
that  they  were  for  him  and  that  he 
should  not  give  up  and  should  stay  on 
the  job. 

We  often  hear  these  days  the  question, 
"How  will  It  play  in  Peoria"  and  to 
answer  that  question  I  insert  several 
letters  from  constituents  residing  in 
Peoria  and  other  areas  of  my  congres- 
sional district  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Pkobia,  III.,  November  IS,  1973. 
Hon,  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sm:  I  rate  myself  as  one  of  the  mil- 
lions often  referred  to  as  the  silent  major- 
ity. Well,  I  have  remained  silent  too  long! 
These  are  my  sentiments: 

1,  I  have  complete  confidence  In  the  abil- 
ity of  President  Nixon  to  effectively  govern 
our  nation.  Recent  National  and  Worldwide 
events  substantiate  this  view. 

2,  I  am  against  the  Impeachment  of  our 
President  I 

3,  I  am  for  a  more  acciu-ate,  fair,  Impar- 
tial, reporting  of  the  news — especially  by  the 
TV  media, 

4,  I  have  never  witnessed  so  many  persons 
branded  as  guilty  on  nationwide  TV  net- 
works before  all  the  evidence  Is  In  and  in 
many  cases  before  they  have  had  a  fair  and 
Impartial  trial. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  B,  Page. 

Peorla,  III.,  November  13, 1973. 
Hon.  Bob  Michkl,' 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dcax  CoNca:BSSMAN  Michkl:  This  letter 
is  written  to  let  you  know  this  famUy  Is 
100  percent  behind  President  Nlxon  and  his 
accomplishments  since  taking  office. 

In  spite  of  all  the  (analysis  ???)  by  the 
would  be  reporters  of  news,  unemployment 
has  gone  down,  crime  has  diminished,  cam- 
pus unrest  has  vanished,  Inflation  has  been 
held  in  check  from  what  could  have  been 
a  runaway  fiasco  Greater  strides  have  taken 
place  to  relieve  international  tensions  than 
have  been  made  In  the  last  twenty  five  years. 
Our  military  forces  have  been  pulled  out  of 
Viet  Nam  with  thousands  of  our  young  mens 
lives  saved. 

Now  about  Watergate — not  one  person 
has  been  bodily  hurt,  not  one  person  killed, 
and  nothing  was  burgled  from  the  so-called 
break  In.  The  whole  affair  has  been  aired 
and  televised  to  the  point  that  from  here 
on  It  hurts  the  nation  to  continue  the 
hearings.  Enough  has  come  to  light  long  ago 
to  enable  lawmakers  to  do  the  Job  that  is 
neede^  to  be  done  to  prevent  such  a  thing 
happening  again.  Aa  far  as  lustlce  Is  con- 
cerned, the  culprits  have  suffered  enough 
from  the  exposure  they  have  had.  To  run 
them  through  the  courts  and  met  out  Jail 
sentences  won't  do  theqi  any  good,  nor  the 
nation.  It  will  only  coet  the  taxpayers  a  lot 
of  doUara. 


The  whole  spectacle  should  be  shut  down.         A  concerned  housewife,  mother,  and  farm- 
HespectfuUy,  er's  wife, 

W,  W,  OwKN.  Mrs.  RiCHAKD  A,  Dixon. 


PzoKiA.  III.,  November  13, 1373. 
Mr  Robert  Michxl, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sib:  My  wife  and  I  along  with  otir 
many  relatives  and  friends  are  really  put  out 
on  the  abusive  treatment  of  mar  great  Presi- 
dent by  many  of  cur  republican  Senators 
and  Oongressman  and  the  press  and  we  are 
carefully  watching  the  results  of  the  meet- 
ing with  the  republicans  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  Evidently  they  wanted  him  In  1968 
and  all  good  republicans  wanted  him  and 
got  him  and  we  reelected  him  again  m  1972, 
My  first  vote  was  for  a  republican  and  have 
been  a  good  republlcAn  since  1928  and  I  say 
It  Is  time  for  republicans  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  their  party  and  not  pussyfoot  around  the 
issues.  Everyone  knows  the  press  wasn't  for 
our  President  In  1964  and  then  he  lost  for 
Governor  In  California  and  the  press  said  he 
was  done  for  In  politics  and  then  In  1872 
carried  every  State  but  one. 

Well  I  think  revenge  is  the  real  Issue  in  the 
Watergate  I  think  the  people  are  fed  up  with 
the  (post  mortem)  held  by  the  commentator 
after  our  President  speaks  on   tele-,  tsion 

I  think  when  the  prejss  continually  repeats 
over  and  over  one  thing  then  the  people  begin 
to  feel  the  same  way.  Over  and  over  the  news- 
men hurt  us  abroad  and  at  home.  But  I  have 
not  given  up  and  never  have  on  Richard 
Nlxon,  I  told  Ivan  Pettljohn  when  he  told 
me  Nlxon  was  washed  up  after  loss  in  Cali- 
fornia the  he  would  be  nominated  In  1938 
and  was, 

I  don't  think  people  really  oould  forget 
so  soon  what  he  has  done.  Could  these  young 
people  draft  age  and  mothers  forsake  a  p>arty 
who  has  brought  their  sons  back  with  peace, 
and  an  unemployment  of  only  4^   million. 

But  as  I  am  out  of  the  labor  pool  now  I 
am  free  to  get  out  and  knock  on  doers  as  I 
am  In  good  health,  and  us  Senior  Citizens 
will  be  heard  from  in  the  coming  elections. 

Any  way  we  hope  you  and  Sen  Charles 
Percy  do  not  follow  same  views  as  Brooks 
and  the  Senator  from  Cokirado.  But  these 
are  the  feeling,  of  my  family,  relatives  and 
friends  that  I  have  talked  with.  So  you 
wonder  some  times  Just  where  they  take 
these  polls. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Howard  Taylor. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  November  17.  1973. 

Dear  Congressman  Michel:  As  one  of  your 
constituents  and  supporters  I  would  like  to 
express  my  concern  and  opinion  on  the 
Nlxon-Watergate  Issue. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  President  Is 
telling  the  truth  concerning  the  coverup,  etc. 
I  do  not  believe  he  should  be  Impeached  or 
resign.  The  President  will  be  cleared,  I  be- 
lieve and  hope;  but  he  can  only  return  to 
strength  If  we  will  support  him. 

I  ask  you,  as  my  representative,  to  help 
Mr.  Nlxon  to  regain  his  position  and  strength. 

Your  work  is  appreciated.  As  an  officer  of 
the  government,  you  are  in  my  prayers. 
Sincerely, 

B.  Joey  Watt. 

Colchester,  III.,  November  20,  1973 
Ria'RCSE.N'TATivE  MicHEL:    I   am   writing  to 
beg  you  to  please  give  Mr.  Nlxon  your  sup- 
port and  trust  In  every  way  you  can. 

We  are  more  convinced  each  day  of  his 
complete  innocence  and  honesty  in  this 
Watergate  mess!  And  we  think  this  hae  gone 
on  much,  much,  too  long! 

Let's  now  get  back  once  more  to  the  more 
Important  issues  of  peace,  stability,  and 
prosperity  In  the  world! 


ToPEKA,  III.,  November  15. 1973. 
Hon.  Robert  Michel, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Co.n  cress  man  Michel:  We  are  up  to 
our  ears  with  Watergate!  It  is  time  we  let 
our  representatives  m  Congress  know  ex- 
actly where  we  stand,  so  here  it  Is. 

The  fuss  made  over  the  Watergate  matter 
is  ridiculous.  By  no  stretch  of  t^.e  imagina- 
tion Is  It  of  such  proportion  to  deserve  so 
much  attention,  time  and  money  Is  there 
any  politician  In  Washington  who  could 
stand  an  Investigation  such  as  has  beer. 
given  Mr.  Nlxon'  Could  any  politician  since 
the  Garden  of  Eden  stand  such'  And  when 
aU  is  said  and  done,  will  the  Congrees  do  any- 
thing constructive  to  chan^-e  the  wavs  of 
politics?  We  seriously  doubt  it— we  seriously 
doubt   that  It  Is  humanly  possible. 

There  Is  much  talk  of  the  excessive  power 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
but  what  really  frightens  us  Is  the  excessive 
and  Irresponsible  power  of  the  press.  The 
brainwashing  Job  done  on  the  American 
people  by  the  news  media  in  the  Watergate 
matter  must  surely  be  the  envy  of  Com- 
munist countries  everywhere.  'The  whole 
coverage  of  the  affair  by  the  press  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  concerted  effort  to  destroy  Richard 
Nlxon  and  nothing  else. 

As  we  see  It.  Richard  Nlxon  was  the  peo- 
ples  choice  for  President  of  the  Umted 
States  and  unless  Congress  moves  swiftly  to 
confirm  G«raid  Ford  as  Vice  President,  the 
elimination  of  Mr.  Agnew  and  the  clamor 
for  the  Impeachment  or  the  resignation  of 
President  Nlxon  smacks  of  an  attempt  to 
overthrow   a  duly  elected  government. 

We  feel  that  in  these  times  the  Job  of 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  of  such 
magnitude  that  any  president — Democrat  or 
Republican — deserves  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  In  carrying  out  his 
duties.  This  does  not  mean  agreeing  with 
everything  he  proposes  or  says,  but  it  does 
rule  out  antagonism,  persecution  and  acting 
like  children  who  didn't  get  their  way.  The 
real  problems  of  this  countrv— inflation 
energy,  poUutlon,  world  peace,  foreign  rela- 
tions, to  name  a  few — are  so  varied  and 
so  great  that  quite  frankly  we  do  not  see 
how  Congress  can  afford  the  time  they  have 
spent  on  the  Watergate  matter. 
We  are  a  part  of  middle  class  America  who 

pay  the  lion's  share  of  the  nation's  taxes 

not  poor  enough  to  be  exempt  from  income 
tax  and  not  rich  enough  to  have  a  herd  of 
lawyers  to  manipulate  our  way  out  of  pay- 
ing. We  own  our  own  farm  and  locallv  we 
pay,  what  seems  to  'js.  more  than  our'  fa;r 
share  of  local  government  costs  through  the 
real  estate  tax  We  pay  and  pay  and  pay,  and 
we  resent  having  our  money  frittered'  away 
on  such  nonsense  as  Watergate,  wV.ich  is 
only  one  among  many  of  the  occasions  when 
government  spends  the  taxpayers'  hard 
earned  doUars  with  utter  carefree  abandon. 
We  live  on  a  farm  near  Topeka,  Elmols. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  see  our  four  children 
through  college  Three  have  received  college 
degrees  and  the  youngest  is  now  a  sophomore 
at  ISU.  It  has  not  been  particularly  easv  to 
do  without  and  pinch  pennies  to  raise  and 
educate  our  family  and  pay  our  taxes — local, 
state  and  federal — only  to  see  those  taxes 
squandered  on  asinine  projects  dictated  by 
Irresponsible  government.  The  greatest  serv- 
ice the  Congress  could  do  for  the  American 
people  would  be  to  stop  the  excessive  spend- 
ing, spending,  spending  of  the  tax  dollar  on 
wasteful,  unnecessary  or  half-baked  appro- 
prlations 
In  conclusion,  we  think  Richard  Nlxon  haa 
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been  &n  excellent  president.  He  U  being  &n 
excellent  president  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances We  voted  for  mm  In  196B.  we  voted 
for  him  In  1972  and  we  would  vote  for  him 
again  today.  We  sincerely  wish  that  the  Con- 
gress would  taJie  an  honest  look  at  the 
Watergate  situation,  get  things  In  their  right 
perspective  and  attend  to  the  matters  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  of  real  importance.  As 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Illinois  we  request 
you.  our  representative,  to  give  reasonable 
cooperation  to  President  NUon  in  his  efforts 
to  solve  the  really  pressing  problems  of  our 
country. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dotlc  Walker. 

Macomb.    III..    November    21.    1973. 
Representative  Robert  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAB  Sib:  In  my  opinion  Watergate  has 
gone  much  too  far  and  those  who  have  lead 
the  attack  on  President  Nixon  have  done 
the  country  a  great  disservice. 

Also  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  have 
not  supported  him  in  the  crisis  have  failed 
to  be  good  citizens.  Each  one  of  us  owes 
allegiance  to  our  President  whether  he  be 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  President  Nixon 
from  the  beginning  has  professed  his  In- 
nocence of  any  wrongdoing  and  we  should 
accept  that  and  believe  him  until  It  is 
proved  otherwise.  And  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  Is  no  actual  proof  of  guilt — only 
suspicion  and  spec^alatlon — nothing  that 
would  stand  up  on  Impeachment  or  In  a 
court  of  law, 

I  respectfully  urge  you  and  the  Congress 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  courts  and  sup- 
port the  President  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Harris  Joins  me  In  these  statements. 
Very  truly  yoxirs, 

EDwm  L.  Harus. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  bill  will  have  on  the  public  Interest  or  well 
being  than  the  Congress  which  presumably 
studied  and  researched  the  subject  before 
obtaining  a  majority  vote? 

Frankly,  I  am  ashamed  of  our  Oongreaa. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  no  strong 
leadership  and  The  Senate  has  leaders  of 
dubious  character  or  sensibilities.  Why  is 
Congress  so  mealy  mouthed? 

I  have  a  IS  year  old  daughter  with  an 
above  average  IQ  She  Is  In  her  second  col- 
lege year  at  Albright  and  she  Is  so  distraught 
she  Is  planning  to  emigrate  to  Australia. 
Meanwhile  she  is  paying  a  good  deal  of  time 
reading  about  the  asinine  16  year  old  Indian 
who  claims  to  speak  for  Ood  I 

My  daughter  can't  understand  why  an  In- 
telligent man  like  her  father  who  was  a  prom- 
inent advertising  director  for  25  years,  a 
man  who  gave  3  and  a  '4  years  to  service  for 
his  country,  a  man  who  is  physically  and 
mentally  very  capable,  is  unable  to  And  work 
of  any  kind.  She  is  also  unable  to  understand 
why  college  graduates  are  forced  Into  Job« 
as  ribbon  or  cosmetics  clerks  when  they  have 
a  degree  in  social  science  or  other  equally 
worthwhile  subjects. 

Our  family  viewpoint,  and  I  l)elleve  we  are 
typical  of  families  with  grown  children  (our 
other  daughter  is  married) .  Is  that  our  Presi- 
dents since  the  Tniman  administration  have 
let  this  country  down  We  feel  Congress- 
men In  both  Houses  have  been  inept.  If  we 
were  of  an  age  that  would  permit  our  entry, 
my  wife  and  I  would  encourage  our  young- 
est daughter  to  go  to  Australia  and  we  would 
go  with  her.  We  loved  o\ir  Country,  and  we 
received  our  rewards  as  we  contributed  to  Its 
growth  and  well  being.  Today  we  see  noth- 
ing left  for  us.  and  no  future  for  our  young- 
est daughter.  Could  you  read  this  Into  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Sincerely,  and  best  wlshe*. 

TOM  Casson. 


THE  GAL  FROM  BOONE 


A  "DUTY"  LETTER 

HON    EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  Niw  jriLsiT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 

are  aware  of  the  wrenching  effect  the 
Watergate  events  have  had  on  many, 
many  loyal  and  concerned  Americans. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Tom  Carson,  of  Cherry  Hill. 
N.J  .  which  rather  graphically  expresses 
the  frustration  of  his  family  with  these 
events. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  letter  with 
you.  Therefore,  without  objection,  I  In- 
sert the  text  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 
Re  President  Nixon  and  the  United  States 
Congress 

DCAS    CONCBESSMA.V     PoRSTTH*:     Thls     ts     a 

"duty  letter.  I  wish  to  be  on  record  that  I 
have  believed  for  several  months  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  resign.  The  events  since 
last  April  when  President  Ntxon  finally 
deigned  to  address  the  public  on  television 
have  been  catastrophic  and  need  not  be  enu- 
merated here 

The  public  has  been  bewildered  by  the 
quantity,  the  rapidity  of  scandals  within  al- 
most every  area  of  the  Executive  branch  of 
government  Adding  to  this  Is  the  apparent 
obfuscatlon  of  both  houses  of  Congress 

Why  would  Congress  pass  8  or  is  It  now  0 
bUls  and  permit  the  President  veto  to  stand? 
Is  one  man  who  obviously  la  doing  every 
thing  wrong  a  better  evaluator  of  what  effect 


HON    WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boone. 
Iowa.  In  my  district  is  privileged  to  have 
Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower  as  one  of  Its 
most  beloved  natives. 

Our  former  First  Lady  travels  an- 
nually to  Boone  to  visit  her  uncle,  Joel 
E.  Carlson,  and  these  trips  are  always 
welcomed  by  local  relatives  and  friends. 

In  her  most  recent  trip  home,  Mrs. 
Elsenhower  consented  to  the  following 
interview  with  Allison  Engel  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  24,  1973.  issue  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 

Mamix  Wants  To  Be  tki  "Oal  Prou  Booiot" 
(By  Allison  Engel) 

Boo^rx.  I  a — "Ike  was  known  by  heads  of 
state  all  over  the  world  as  the  man  from 
AbUene.  I  wttut  to  b«  known  as  the  gal  from 
Boone." 

But  Mamie  Elsenhower,  widow  of  one  of 
the  nation's  most  popular  military  figures 
and  former  President,  cannot  shun  her  role 
in  hUtory.  She  yearns  for  privacy  and  quiet. 
shun»  the  spotlight  and  seldom  speaks  out 
on  current  political  controversies. 

She  prefers  the  simpler  things  Example; 
She  describes  her  current  trip  to  her  native 
Boone  r  to  visit  her  uncle.  Joel  E.  Carlson.  03) 
as  one  stop  on  a  "Journey  of  love." 
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Earlier,  she  had  stopped  In  AbUene.  Kan 
for   her  annual    visit  to   place  a   wreath  on 
Ike's  grave. 

Consenting  to  a  rare  private  interview 
earlier  this  week,  a  cheerful  and  composed 
Mamie  talked  on  a  potpourri  of  subjects: 

Ohlldhood  trips  to  Iowa,  life  In  the  White 
House,  her  recipes  for  tomato  pudding  and  a 
happy  marriage,  and  the  creation  of  her 
trademark.  "Mamie  bangs." 

Although  reluctant  to  answer  questions  on 
current  political  event*  and  the  continuing 
Watergate  scandals.  Mamie  did  express  Arm 
support  for  President  Nixon. 

"He's  as  honest  as  the  day  Is  long,"  she 
said.  "If  he  weren't,  he'd  have  a  lot  more 
money  than  he  does  now." 

She  added:  "It's  about  time  we  all  started 
thinking  for  ourselves — using  that  gray  mat- 
ter. .\n  article  ...  is  Just  the  opinion  of 
one  person." 

"We  ask  too  much  of  the  President,"  she 
continued.  "He  wears  too  many  hats.  In  other 
countries,  there  are  prime  ministers  and  so 
forth  to  do  various  things,  but  here  we  have 
one  man  do  It  all." 

Moet  of  her  words  on  the  presidency,  how- 
ever, were  reserved  for  her  White  House  life 
with  Ike 

"I  was  Ike's  wife.  I  took  care  of  everything 
in  the  White  House  and  he  took  care  of  the 
presidency.  We  were  very  happy,"  she  said, 
her  startling  blue  eyes  showing  a  brief  glim- 
mer of  tears. 

They  had  the  same  arrangement  at  the 
Gettysburg  farm,  she  said. 

"The  outside  was  Ike's  and  the  house  was 
mine.  I'm  the  best  porch  sitter  you  ever 
saw,"  she  said  with  the  ready  laugh  that 
often  punctuated  her  words. 

Mamie  said  she  never  played  golf  with  her 
husband,  whose  love  for  the  game  was 
legendary. 

"There  was  no  competition  between  us. 
What  he  did.  I  didn't  do, "  she  said. 

"I  don't  know  about  the  Kansas  profanity 
he  was  supposed  to  use  when  he  played, 
though.  I  heard  he  had  a  few  choice  words 
when  the  ball  didn't  go  where  he  wanted  It 
to.  but  I  never  heard  them  around  the 
house,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 

TLAG    PTK 

As  she  spoke  the  jeweled  rad.  white  and 
blue  flag  pinned  on  her  left  shoulder  blinked 
In  t^e  morning  sun.  Below  that,  the  tiny 
diamonds  that  encircled  a  small  gold  Preal- 
dentUl  Seal  sparkled. 

The  seal  was  a  past  Christmas  present  from 
President  Nixon,  she  said,  and  the  flag  pin 
was  given  to  her  In  the  PhUlpplnes  In  1936. 
■It  only  has  48  sUrs,"  Mamie  said.  "I  wear  It 
with  dinner  clothes  and  everything  .  .  .  be- 
cause Ike  asked  me  to.  He  was  a  great 
patriot." 

"I  wear  him.  too."  she  said,  fingering  an 
Elsenhower  silver  dollar  medallion  that  hung 
around  her  neck.  "If  he  get«  In  the  way.  I 
Just  tuck  him  Inside." 

Her  appearance  belled  her  T?  years  The 
direct  gaze,  spontaneous  smile  and  the  In- 
evitable bangs  were  the  same  that  had  graced 
the  nation's  newsprint  for  decades. 

A  question  about  those  famous  bangs 
prompted  an  amused  reply. 

Did  they  create  quite  a  nationwide  com- 
motion? 

""Certainly I"  Mamie  replied  with  a  laugh. 
"But  I've  worn  them  all  my  life.  One  day. 
1  Just  got  out  a  scissors  and  said  I'm  going 
to  cut  bangs"  and  I  clipped  away,"  she  said, 
gesturing  with  exaggerated  cutting  motions. 
"Oh.  I  clip  them  with  nail  scissors,  •  any 
scissors."  she  added. 

Mamie  characterised  her  eight  years  in  the 
White  House  simply  as  "busy  times." 

The  busiest,  she  said,  was  ""meeting  lots  of 
people.  I'd  go  from  a  group  of  farm  women 
to  a  group  from  arts  and  letters  I'd  meet  an 
average  of  600  to  1.000  women  every  morning 
for  the  first  two  years  tn  the  White  Houie." 
she  stated  proudly. 
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LOOKS    AT    XTES 


When  meeting  people,  she  said,  she  looked 
at  their  eyes. 

"I  can  tell  more  about  a  person  by  looking 
Into  his  eyes.  I  can't  tell  you  what  color  hat 
you  are  wearing,  but  I  can  remember  your 
eyes.  1  notice  teeth,  too.  Teeth  and  eyes." 

"Everyone  has  her  own  way  of  managing 
the  White  House,"  Mamie  said.  '"And  the 
First  Ladies  have  different  color  schemes 
and  want  to  rearrange  the  furniture  differ- 
ently, but  you  can  do  pretty  much  as  you 
please." 

"I  always  had  one  rule,  though:  I  didn't 
Interfere  with  Uncle  Sam,"  she  stated  with 
emphasis. 

"I  think  that  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
are  bringing  dignity  back  to  the  White 
House — which  I'm  sure  was  there  when  Ike 
and  I  were  there."  she  said. 

Mamie  said  she  has  noticed  two  differences 
between  her  way  of  entertaining  and  her 
successors'. 

"I  liked  high  floral  arrangement,  and  I  see 
now  where  they're  using  smaller  ones  I 
would  always  use  carnations  as  a  base  flow- 
er," she  added,  explaining  that  she  did  so 
to  avoid  gueets'  possible  allergies  to  other 
flowers. 

Her  fondness  for  carnations  was  well 
known.  "TTie  Colorado  growers  used  to  send 
me  3(X)  a  week  for  my  own  use,"  she  said. 

Mamie  had  no  measure  of  any  difference 
between  Mr.  Nixon  as  vice-president  and 
now  as  President. 

NO    BtrSINESS    TALK 

•"I  wouldn't  know.  The  minute  Ike  walked 
Into  the  mansion,  business  was  dropped.  I 
never  knew — we  never  discussed  the  presi- 
dency," she  said. 

"It  goes  back  to  letting  him  run  his  busi- 
ness and  me  run  the  house.  As  you  can  see. 
I'm  not  a  woman's  libber,"  she  conf eased 


Mamie  also  confessed  to  not  being  a  cook, 
but  said  she  did  remember  a  recipe  for  to- 
mato pudding  she  submitted  to  a  cookbook 
once. 

"It's  good.  You  ought  to  tn,-  It,"  she  urged. 

Agalii.  the  quick  peal  of  laughter.  "It  e  not 
a  dessert  pudding.  You  serve  it  with  beef  or 
any  roaet  meat  Us  made  with  tomato  paste, 
not  whole  tomatoes."  she  explained, 

ilt'is  also  made  with  brown  sugar,  salt. 
bread  cut)es  and  butter,  and  baked  Ln  the 
oven. ) 

Mamie's  life-style  Is  such  that  cooking  need 
not  concern  her. 

She  travels  with  12  Secret  Service  agents 
ai.d  a  secretary,  who  work  to  make  Mamie's 
passage  as  smooth  as  possible. 

When  In  Boone,  the  entourage  stays  at  the 
Imperial  Inn,  a  motel,  where  they  are  given 
a  wing  to  themselves.  Her  visits  are  kept  so 
quiet  that  some  of  the  motel  staff  never  see 
her  during  her  stay. 

"I  live  pretty  much  my  own  life  now," 
Mamie  said,  "I  go  hither  and  yon,  work  on  my 
projects  aiid  keep  In  touch  with  my  family," 

Some  of  her  projects  Include  working  on 
a  "People-to-People"  program  and  close  con- 
tact with  Gettysburg  i  Pa  i  College  and  Elsen- 
hower College  in  Seneca  Falls,  NY 

A  typical  day,  Mamie  said,  could  have  her 
waking  up  early, 

"I  always  ring  for  breakfast  at  8:15  My 
secretary  comes  at  9,  ar.d  we  go  over  letters 
and  things  until  4,  So  it's  a  very  long  day," 

"There's  one  thing  I  stUl  have— my  check- 
book and  my  signature,"  she  said,  "i  answer 
most  of  the  letters  I  receive,  but  don't  write 
that  down  or  I'll  have  everyone  writing  me," 
she  instructed  half-serlousiy, 

Mamie  said  she  "truly  enjoys"  her  ye^jly 
visit  to  her  birthplace,  "I'm  proud  I'm'  from 
Iowa,"  she  said.  "I'll  always  know  where  the 
tall  corn  grows!" 

Her  uncle  Joel,  who  celebrated  his  birth- 


day with  Mamie  on  Wednesday,  "lives  in  the 
very  hcuse  wnere  !-.e  was  born,"  Mamie  said. 
"Can  you  imagine  that?" 

She  recalled  that  she  and  her  three  sisters 
used  to  sleep  en  a  niattresfc  outside  her  uncle's 
home  when  they  visited  In  the  summer  as 
small  children. 

"We  thought  that  was  hot  stuff.  We'd  fa,l 
asleep  at  9  p.m,  thinking  it  was  midnight," 
she  said. 

Another  vivid  memory  was  traveling  from 
the  Doud  home  !n  Denver  to  her  grand- 
mother's house  in  Boone, 

BEES  FOtTND  HEE 

"We  had  plumbing  and  Indoor  lights 
and  everything  and  then  we'd  come  to  grand- 
ma's in  Boone — with  an  outhouse  out  back." 
she  said  "There  were  mere  bees  around  that 
place!  .^nd  they'd  find  me,'   she  giggled, 

Mamie  Is  "very  much  a  family  person."  and 
pointed  out  that  she  now  has  three  great- 
grandchildren 

'  I  thi:.k  I  m  a  strange  grandmother,"  she 
declared,    "I  don't  baby-sit," 

She  said  that  .«he  was  "very  pleased"  about 
grandson  David's  decision  Xo  leave  military 

service  and  study  law    'David  gave  his  time 

three  years — to  Uncle  Sam,  He's  not  mUl- 
tarlly-lncllned  at  all." 

SECRET    SEBVICX 

She  paused,  and  looked  toward  the  two 
Secret  Service  agents  in  the  room,  "They're 
almost  family  too,"  she  said  "Some  of  them 
have  been  with  me  for  20  years," 

'They  all  know  my  short,.?omlngs,  "  Mamie 
said  ruefully,  "I  have  to  be  helped  when  1 
walk,  you  know," 

But  when  she  gave  her  final  comm.er.t  and 
issued    her    last    warm    smile     Mamie    stood 
erect  and  walked   carefully  from   the  room 
slowly  and  proudly,  without  the  aid  of  wait- 
ing hands. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Teach  me  Thy  way.  O  Lord,  that  I  may 
walk  in  Thy  truth;  unite  my  heart  to 
fear  Thy  name.— Psalms  86:  11. 

O  Thou  who  art  good,  whose  love  Is 
everlasting,  and  whose  truth  endures 
through  all  the  ages,  open  our  eyes  that 
we  may  see  the  way  Thy  spirit  is  beckon- 
ing us  and  open  our  ears  that  we  hear 
the  voice  of  Truth  as  she  calls  us  to  be 
truehearted.  wholehearted,  faithful,  and 
loyal  in  this  critical  hour  of  our  na- 
tional life.  Give  to  us  the  dauntless  cour- 
age to  so  live  oui  own  lives  and  to  .^jo 
lead  our  people  that  we  as  a  nation  may 
be  lifted  above  the  bitterness  that  blights 
the  brightness  of  brotherhood  and  be 
carried  beyond  the  strife  which  sei>arates 
the  spirits  of  men. 

Make  us  united  in  great  purposes,  ele- 
vated to  genuine  sympathies  and  eager 
for  all  good  works  Keep  us  close  to  'xTiee 
this  day  that  we  may  walk  the  way  of 
truth  and  live  the  life  of  love  for  the 
sake  of  our  country  and  the  peace  of  the 
world:  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  mes&age  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  reque.sted  : 

S,  1106,  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  to  avoid  undue  delays  in  the  col- 
lection of  information  by  Government  agen- 
cies. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S     1443 
FURNISHING  DEFENSE  ARTICLES 
AND      SERVICES       TO       FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S,  1443)  to  authorize  the  furnish- 
ing of  defense  articles  and  services  to 
foreign  countries  and  International  or- 
ganizations : 
CotiTEBZscT  Report   (H.  Rept,  No,  93-664) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S, 
1443)  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  defense 
articles  and  services  to  foreign  countries  and 
international  organizations,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
resjjectlve  Houses  eis  follows: 


That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  U.serted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following': 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1873", 

pouct;  dkviix>pmext  assistance 

AtTTHOalZATIONS 

Sec,  2.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  In  the  chapter  heading,  immiedlately 
after  "Chapter  1— PourT",  Insert  "  Dxvxl- 
oPMEJ*T  .Assistance  .'^rTHOEiZATioNs 

(2)  In  section  102— 

(A)  insert  "lai  "  immediately  after  "Statx- 
MENT  or  Pouct  — ":   and 

(B)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  with  the  help  of  United  States 
economic  assl_<;ta!.ce,  progress  has  beer,  niade 
in  creating  a  base  for  the  economic  prcgress 
of  the  less  developed  cov.ntrles  At  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  which  shaped  the 
United  States  foreign  assistance  program  in 
the  past  have  changed,  'While  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  seek  ir.creased  cc- 
op>eratlon  and  mutually  beneficial  relations 
with  other  nations,  our  relations  with  the 
less  developed  countries  must  be  revised  to 
reflect  the  new  realities  In  restnicturlng 
our  relationships  with  the'^e  countries,  the 
President  should  place  appropriate  empha- 
sis on  the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  Bilateral  development  aid  should  con- 
centrate increasingly  on  sharing  American 
technical  expertise,  farm  commodities,  and 
industrial  goods  to  meet  crltacal  develop- 
ment problems,  and  less  on  large-scale  cap- 
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Ital  tnuurfera.  whlcb  when  ouut*  should  b« 
la  MsocUtlon  with  contrtbutlona  from  other 
lndustr1*llze<l  oountrlea  vorklog  together  In 
a  multUateiral  tntavtroTX. 

"(3)  Future  United  States  bilateral  sup- 
port for  development  should  focua  on  critical 
problems  in  those  functional  sectors  which 
affect  the  Uvee  ot  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  devel^lng  countries:  food  production; 
rural  development  and  nutrition;  popula- 
tion planning  and  health;  and  education, 
public  administration,  and  human  reaource 
development. 

"(3)  United  States  cooperation  in  develop- 
ment should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  through  the  private  sector. 
including  thoee  institutions  which  already 
have  ties  In  the  developing  areas,  such  as 
educational  institutions,  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  and  voluntary  agencies. 

"(4)  Development  planning  muat  be  the 
responsibility  of  each  sovereign  country. 
United  States  aaslatance  should  be  adminis- 
tered In  a  collaborative  style  to  tnxppon  tha 
development  goals  chosen  by  each  country 
receiving  assistance. 

"(S)  United  States  bilateral  development 
assistance  should  give  the  highest  priority 
to  undertakings  submitted  by  host  govern- 
ments which  directly  Improve  the  lives  of 
the  poorest  of  their  people  and  their  capacity 
to  participate  In  the  development  of  their 
countries. 

"(6)  The  economic  and  social  development 
programs  to  which  the  United  States  lends 
support  should  reflect,  to  the  ouizlmum  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  role  of  United  States 
private  Investment  In  such  economic  and 
social  develof>ment  programs. 

"(7)  Under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  this  part  should  have 
the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all  United 
States  development-related  activities." 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Sec.  103  Food  mto  Hxmxnott. — In  ordsr 
to  alleviate  starvation,  hunger,  and  m&lnu- 
trltlon.  and  to  provide  basic  services  to  poor 
people,  ennancing  their  capacity  for  self-help. 
:he  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  nutrition.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes.  t291.- 
V300.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
I97S.  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

■'3«C         104.       PoFtTUiTION       PULNNXNC       AITO 

Health — In  order  to  Increase  the  opportu- 

niaea  and  motivation  for  family  planning. 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth,  to 
prevent  and  combat  disease,  and  to  help  pro- 
vide health  services  for  the  great  majority, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  for  population  planning  and 
hesLlth  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  In  addition  to  the  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes.  1145.- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  ^acaA  years  1974  and 
197S,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

"SrC.       105        ES)t7CATION      ANB      HUJtAN      Rl- 

souaccs  DrvxLOPsitNT  — In  order  to  reduce 
Illiteracy,  to  extend  basic  education  and  to 
Increase  manpower  training  in  slcUls  related 
to  development,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  furnish  asBlst*nce  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  be  may  determine,  for  education, 
public  administration,  and  h'lman  resource 
development  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  aectloa.  In  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  •80.000.000 
for  eaoh  of  the  fiscal  years   1974  and   1975. 


wblcb   amounts   are   authorized    to   remain 
available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  100.  Ssi.scTKP  DsTXLoPMKirT  Paos- 
LBMS. — The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  to  help  solve  economic 
and  social  development  problems  in  fields 
audi  as  transportation,  power,  industry, 
urban  development,  and  export  developmant. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available 
for  such  purposes,  •63.000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1973.  which  amounu 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"SBC.  107.  SkucctCs   Counteiss   and    Oboa- 
NX2ATIONS. — The   President   is  authorized   to 
furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine.  In  support  of 
the  general  economy  of  recipient  countries 
or  for  development  programs  conducted  by 
private  or  International  organizations.  There 
are   authorized   to   be   appropriated    to    the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such 
purposes,  •39.000.000   for  each   of   the   fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  which  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  renaaln  available  until  expended. 
"Sxc.  108.  Appucatton  of  Existxnq  Pkovt- 
sioNs. — Assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  I,  n.  or  X  of  chapter  2  of  this 
part,  and  noUiing  In  this  chapter  shall   be 
construed  to  make  inapplicable  the  restric- 
tions,   criteria,   authorities,    or   other   provi- 
sions of  this  or  any  other  Act  In  accordance 
with  whicn  assistance  furnished  under  this 
chapter  would  otherwise  have  been  provided. 
■  Sxc  109.  TRANsm    or    Fttnds. — Notwith- 
standing section    108  of   this   Act.   whenever 
the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 16  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  any  provision  of  this  chapter  may  be 
transferred    to,   and    consolidated    with,    the 
funds  made  available  for  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  and  may  be  used  for  any  of 
the  purposes  for  which  such   funds  may  be 
used,  except  that  the  total  In  the  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  is  made 
shall  not  be  Increased  by  more  than  26  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  such  provision  The  authorltjfcf  sec- 
tions 610(a)  and  614(a)  of  this  Act  ^^'  not 
be   used    to   transfer   funds    made   available 
under  this  chapter  for  use  for  purposes  of 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

"S»c.  110.  CooT-SHAanvo  and  FtrwDino 
Lncrrs. — (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  furn- 
tabed  by  the  United  States  Oovemment  to  a 
country  under  sections  108  through  107  of 
this  Act  until  the  country  provides  assur- 
ances to  the  President,  and  the  President  is 
satisfied,  that  such  country  will  provide  at 
least  35  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  entire 
program,  project,  or  activity  with  respect 
to  which  such  assistance  Is  to  be  furnished, 
except  that  such  costs  borne  by  such  coun- 
try may  be  provided  on  an  'Inklnd'  basis. 

"(b)  No  grant  assistance  shall  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  United  States  Oovernment 
under  sections  103  through  107  of  this  Act 
for  a  project,  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty- 
six  consecutive  months,  without  further  jus- 
tification satisfactory  to  the  Congress  and 
efforts  being  made  to  obtain  sources  of  fi- 
nancing within  that  country  and  from  other 
foreign  countries  and  multilateral  organiza- 
tions. 

"Sec.     111.     DXVKLOPMCNT     AND     USS    OV    CO- 

opEBATTvsa. — In  order  to  strengthen  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  urban  and  rural  poor  In 
their  country's  development,  not  less  than 
•30.000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  pxirposss  of  this  chapter  shall  be  avail- 
able during  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 
only  for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
ooofMratlvM    In    the    less   developed    ooxin- 


trles  which  will  enable  and  encourage  great- 
er numbers  of  the  poor  to  help  themselves 
toward  a  better  life. 

"3*c.  113.  PaoKiBmNO  Polics  TIlainino. — 
(a)  No  part  of  any  approptrlatlon  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
conduct  any  police  training  or  related  pro- 
gram In  a  foreign  country. 

"(b)  Subsecuon  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  assistance  rendered 
luider  section  615(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  or  with  respect  to  any  authority  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  or  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which  re- 
latos  to  crimes  of  the  natiire  which  are 
unlawful  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  or 

"(2)  to  any  contract  entered  into  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  with 
any  person,  organization,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  to  provide  per- 
sonnel to  conduct,  or  assist  In  conducting, 
any  such  program. 

Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2).  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  any  renewal  or  extension 
of  any  contract  referred  to  In  such  para- 
graph entered  Into  on  or  after  such  date  of 
enactment. 

"Sec.  113.  iNTXORATiNa  Womxn  Into  Na- 
tional EcoNOMiis. — Sections  103  through 
107  of  this  Act  shall  be  administered  so  as  to 
give  particular  attention  to  those  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  which  tend  to  Inte- 
grate women  into  the  national  economies  of 
foreign  countries,  thus  Improving  their 
status  and  assisting  the  total  development 
effort. 

"Sec.  114.  LncrriNo  Use  or  Funds  roi 
Abortions. — None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  part  shall  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  performance  of  abortions  as  a 
method  of  family  planning  or  to  motivate  or 
coerce  any  person  to  practice  abortions." 

DrvlLOPUrNT    LOAN    TUVD 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sic.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions. — Not  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  dollar  receipts  sched- 
uled to  be  paid  during  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  from  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  this  part  and  from  loans  made 
imder  predecessor  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  for  use  for  purposes  of 
making  loans  under  chapter  1  of  this  part. 
Such  receipts  shall  remain  available  until 
expended." 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1976.  such  section  203 
Is  repealed. 

TECHNICAL    cooperation    AND    0EVELOPI«ENT 
GRANTS 

Sec  4  Title  n  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  section  211  (a).  In  the  last  sentence 
Immediately  after  the  word  "assistance",  in- 
sert the  word  "directly". 

(2)  In  section  214.  strike  out  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlxig  : 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975  •19.000.000,  which  amounts  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appn> 
priated  to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  puiTKJses,  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1974  and  1975 
•6.500,0(XI  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States 
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•'(•)  Not  later  than  June  30,  1974,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
such  recommendations  (Including  recom- 
mendations concerning  which  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  should  admin- 
ister such  assistance)  as  he  considers  de- 
sirable for  assistance  to  schools,  libraries,  and 
boepltal  centers  for  medical  education  and 
research,  outside  the  United  States,  founded 
or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and 
serving  as  study  and  demonstration  centers 
for  Ideas  and  practices  of  the  United  States." 

HOUSING    CCARANTIZe 

Sec.  5.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  221,  strike  out  "•205,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•305,000,000". 

(3)  In  section  223(1).  strike  out  "June  30. 
1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1976". 

OVERSEAS  PHrVATE  irJVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

Sec.  6.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
t!ie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  235(a)  (4).  strike  out  "June 

30.  1974"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1974". 

(2)  In  section  240(b),  strike  out  "June  30, 
1973"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "December 

31,  1974", 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  7.  Section  362(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  Eonended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  •934,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 
«y34,000.  for  grants  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc., 
In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  POPtTLATION  GROWTH 

Sec.  8.  Section  292  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  U  amended  by  striking  ovit 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973, 
$125,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  J125.000i000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  •130,000.000". 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  9.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  At  the  end  of  section  301  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection. 

"(e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  affiliated  organizations,  including  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
President  shall,  acting  through  the  United 
States  representative  to  such  organizations, 
propose  and  actively  seek  the  establishment 
by  the  governing  authorities  of  such  orga- 
nizations a  single  professionally  qualified 
group  of  appropriate  size  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  Independent  and  continuous 
program  of  selective  examination,  review,  and 
evaluation  of  the  programs  and  activities  of 
such  organizations.  Such  proposal  shall  pro- 
vide that  such  group  shall  be  established  In 
accordance  with  such  terms  of  reference  as 
such  governing  authority  may  prescribe  anc. 
that  the  reports  of  such  group  on  each  exam- 
ination, review,  and  evaluation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted directly  to  such  governing  authority 
for  transmittal  to  the  representative  of  each 
Individual  member  nation.  Such  proposal 
shall  further  include  a  statement  of  auditing 
and  reporting  standards,  as  prepared  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  governing  authority 
of  the  International  organization  concerned 
to  assist  In  formulating  terms  of  reference  for 
such  review  and  evaluation  group. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstriictlon  and  Development  and 
the  Asian  Development  ^ank,  the  F>resldent 
shaU.  acting  through  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative to  such  organizations,  propose  and 
actively  seek  the  establishment  by  the  gov- 
erning authorities  of  such  organizations,  pro- 
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fesslonally  qualified  groups  of  appropriate 
size  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  inde- 
pendent and  continuous  program  of  selec- 
tive examination,  review,  and  evaluation  of 
the  programs  and  activities  of  such  organiza- 
tions. Such  proposal  shall  provide  that  such 
groups  shall  be  established  In  accordance 
with  such  terms  of  reference  as  such  govern- 
ing authorities  may  prescribe,  and  that  the 
reports  of  such  groups  on  each  examination. 
review,  and  evaluation  shall  be  submitted  di- 
rectly to  such  governing  authority  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  representative  of  each  indi- 
vidual member  nation.  Such  proposal  shall 
further  Include  a  statement  of  auditing  and 
reporting  standards,  as  prepared  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  governing  authority 
of  the  International  organization  concerned 
to  assist  In  formulating  terms  of  reference  for 
such  review  and  evaluation  groups. 

"(3)  Reports  received  by  the  United  States 
representatives  to  these  International  orga- 
nizations under  this  subsection  and  related 
Information  on  actions  taken  as  a  result  of 
recommendations  made  therein  shall  be  sub- 
mitted promptly  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  ConCT«ss  and  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General.  T^he  Comptroller  General  shall 
jserlodlcally  review  such  reports  and  related 
Information  and  shall  report  simultaneously 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  any  sug- 
gestions the  Comptroller  General  may  deem 
appropriate  concerning  auditing  and  report- 
ing standards  followed  by  such  groups,  the 
recommendations  made  and  actions  taken  as 
a  result  of  such  recommendations." 

(2)  In  section  302(a).  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  $138.000. 000  and  for  the 
fl.acal  year  1973,  $138,000,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  •127,- 
822,000  and  for  the  fiscal  vear  1975,  •150,000,- 
000". 

(3)  In  section  302(b)(2),  strike  out  "for 
use  In  the  fiscal  year  1972.  JIS.OOO.OOO,  and 
for  use  In  the  fiscal  year  1973,  »1 5.000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  use  In  the  fls- 
cAl  year  1974,  •14,500,000,  and  for  use  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  •14,500,000,". 

(4)  Section  302(d)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  for  each  of  the  fiscal  vears 
1974  and  1976,  •18.000,000  shall  be  available 
In  each  such  fiscal  year  only  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund." 

(5)  In  section  302(e).  strike  out  «1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"•2,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  $2.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975". 

CONTOJOENCT    rtTND 

Sec.  10.  Section  451(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000.  to  provide  assistance  authorized 
by  this  part  primarily  for  disaster  relief  pur- 
poses. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance." 

INTERNATIONAL    NARCOTICS    CONTROL 

Sec  U.  (a)  Section  481  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  Immediately  after  "International 
Narcotics  Control. — "  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days 
after  the  date  on  which  each  calendar 
quarter  of  each  year  ends,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the 
programing  and  obligation,  on  a  calendar 
quarter  basis,  of  funds  under  this  chapter 
prior  to  such  date. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days  after 
the    date    on    which    the    second    calendar 


quarter  of  each  year  ends  and  not  later  than 
forty-five  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
fourth  calendar  q'larter  of  each  year  ends, 
the  President  shaJl  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  complete  and  detailed  semiannual 
report  on  the  activities  and  operations  car- 
ried out  under  this  chapter  prior  to  such 
date.  Such  semiannual  report  shall  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  the  status  of  eetch  agreement  con- 
cluded prior  to  such  date  with  other  coun- 
tries to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter: and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  of  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures made,  and  the  types  and  quantity 
of  equipment  provided,  on  a  calendar  qtiarter 
basis,  prior  to  such  date — 

"(1)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter with  respect  to  each  country  and  each  In- 
ternational organization  receiving  assistance 
under  this  chapter.  Including  the  cost  of 
United  States  personnel  engaged  In  carrying 
out  such  purposes  In  each  such  country  and 
with   each   such    International   organization; 

"(11)  to  carry  out  each  program  conducted 
under  this  chapter  In  each  country  and  by 
each  International  organization,  including 
the  cost  of  United  States  i>ersonnel  engaged 
In  carrying  out  each  such  program:  a:.d 

"(111)  for  administrative  support  services 
within  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the 
purpoeee  of  this  chapter,  including  the  cost 
of  United  States  personnel  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  such  purposes  In  the  United  States." 

(b)  Section  482  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  l£  amended  by  striking  out  "»42,- 
500,000"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$42,500,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 

MILTTAHT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  part  n  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  602A.  Excess  Defense  Articles. — Ex- 
cess defense  articles  shall  be  provided  when- 
ever possible  rather  than  providing  such  ar- 
ticles by  the  procurement  of  new  items." 

(b)  Chapter  2  of  part  11  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961   Is  amended  as  follows- 

( 1 )  Section  503  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  503.  General  Authoritt. —  (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish  military 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or 
International  organization,  the  assisting  of 
which  the  President  finds  will  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  promote 
world  peace  and  which  is  otherwise  eligible 
to  receive  such   assistance,   by — 

"(1)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  pro- 
viding (by  loan  or  grant)  any  defense  article 
or  defense  service:  or 

"(2)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  perform  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature 

"(b)  In  addition  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  determine 
pursuant  to  subsection  lai,  defense  articles 
may  be  loaned   thereunder  only   If — 

"(1)  there  Is  a  bona  fide  reason,  other  than 
the  shortage  of  funds,  for  providing  such 
articles  on  a  loan  basis  rather  than  on  a  grant 
basis; 

"(2)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
such  articles  will  be  returned  to  the  agency 
making  the  loan  at  the  end  of  the  loan  pe- 
riod, unless  the  loan  Is  then  renewed; 

"(3)  the  loan  i>erlod  Is  of  fixed  duration 
not  exceeding  five  years,  during  which  such 
article  may  be  recalled  for  any  reason  by  the 
United  States; 

"(4)  the  agency  making  the  loan  is  relm- 
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bursAd  far  the  lo*&  b*a*<l  on  tb«  amount 
charged  to  the  approprUtlon  for  mUltan 
aaslstance  under  cubaAcUoa  (c):  and 

"(5)  arrajig«ments  are  made  with  the 
agency  making  the  loan  to  be  retmhursed  in 
the  event  auch  article  Is  lost  or  destroyed 
while  oD  loan,  such  retmburaement  being 
made  first  out  of  any  funds  available  to 
carry  out  thia  chapter  and  baaed  on  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  article  at  the  time 
of  loee  or  destruction. 

"(CXI)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  of  a  de- 
fense article  or  defense  service  made  under 
this  section,  there  shall  be  a  charge  to  the 
appropriation  for  military  assistance  for  any 
fiscal  year  while  the  article  or  aerrlce  is  on 
loan  In  an  amount  based  on — 

"(A)  the  out-of-pocket  exi>«nse8  author- 
laed  to  be  incurred  In  connection  with  such 
luan  during  such  fiscal  year:  and 

"(B)  the  depreciation  which  occurs  dur- 
ing such  year  whUe  such  arUcle  Is  on  loan. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subaectloa 
shall  not  apply — 

"(A)  to  any  particular  defense  article  or 
defense  service  which  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  agreed,  prior  to  the  date  cf  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  to  lend;   and 

"iB)  to  any  defense  article  or  defense  serv- 
ice, or  portion  thereof,  acquired  with  funds 
appropriated  for  military  assistance  under 
this  Act.* 

(2)  In  section  504(a)  — 

(A)  strike  out  lfiOO.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••»512.- 
500  000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974";  and 

(B)  strike  out  'forty  countrlea"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  ■thirty-one  eoiintrtes". 

(3)  Section  506  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(e)  In  considering  a  request  for  ap- 
proval of  any  transfer  of  any  weapon.  w«a- 
pons  system,  muniuons.  aircraft,  military 
boat,  military  veaael.  or  other  implement  of 
war  to  another  country,  the  President  shall 
not  give  hi*  consent  under  subsection  la) 
(1)  or  (a)(4)  to  the  transfer  unleas  the 
United  State*  itself  would  transfer  the  de- 
fense article  under  consideration  to  that 
coiontry.  and  prior  to  the  date  he  intends  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  transfer,  the  President 
notifies  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
laUons  of  the  Senate  in  writing  of  each  such 
Intended  consent,  the  justification  for  glv- 
ing  such  consent,  the  defense  article  for 
which  he  Intends  to  give  his  consent  to  be 
so  transferred,  and  the  foreign  country  to 
which  that  defense  article  U  to  be  trans- 
ferred In  addition,  the  President  shall  not 
give  hU  consent  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  or 
(a)  (4)  to  the  transfer  of  any  significant  de- 
fense articles  on  the  United  SUtes  MuniUons 
List  unless  the  foreign  country  requesting 
consent  to  transfer  agrees  to  demilitarize 
such  defense  articles  prior  to  transfer,  or  the 
proposed  recipient  foreign  country  provides 
a  commitment  In  writing  to  the  United  States 
Government  that  It  will  not  transfer  such 
defense  articles.  If  not  demilitarized,  to  any 
other  foreign  country  or  person  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  President 

"(fi  Effective  July  1.  1974.  no  defense  ar- 
ticle shall  be  furnished  to  any  coxintry  on  a 
grant  basis  unless  such  country  shall  have 
agreed  that  the  net  proceeds  of  sale  re- 
ceived by  such  country  in  disposing  of  any 
weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  aircraft 
military  boat.  mUlUry  vessel,  or  other  im- 
plement of  war  received  under  this  chapter 
will  be  paid  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  shall  be  available  to  pay  all  official  eoets 
of  the  United  States  Government  payable  In 
the  currency  of  that  country.  Including  all 
costs  relating  to  the  financing  of  Interna- 
tional educational  and  cultural  exchange  ac- 
tivities In  which  that  country  participates 
under  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Mu- 
tual Education  and  Cultural  Exchange 
'^t  of  19«1." 

(4)  In  section  50«(a)  — 

(A)    strike  out  "the  fiscal  year  1972"   In 


each    place    It    appears    and    Insert    In    lieu 
thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1974": 

(B)  strike  out  "vital  to  the  security"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "In  the  security  In- 
terests"; and 

(C)  strike  out  "$300,000,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "•260.000.000". 

(6)  Sections  507.  508.  609.  512.  and  614  are 
repealed. 

(8)  Section  513  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  •Thailaicb, — "  in  the 
section  heading  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Thatlawd  and  Laos. —  (a)";  and 

iB)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  • 

"(b)  After  June  30,  1974.  no  mliltary  assist- 
ance shall  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
to  Laos  directly  or  throxigh  any  other  foreign 
country  unless  that  assistance  Is  authorized 
under  this  Act  or  the  Porelgn  Military  Sales 
Act." 

(c)  Section  665(c)  shall  not  apply  to  assist- 
ance authorised  to  be  furnished  under  any 
provision  of  law  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

ascTTRrrT  svppoarTNO  assistamcs 

Sac.  13.  Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  aectlon  632  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed  Ml 8.000.000.  of 
which  not  less  than  •60.000.000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  aoHly  for  Israel"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed 
•  126.000.000.  of  which  not  leas  than  •60,000.- 
000  shall  be  avaUable  solely  for  Israel";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  633. 

TxaMiNATioir  or  AsaiarTAJcrx 
Sac.  14  Section  617  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"twelve"  and  InsertLig  in  lieu  thereof  "eight". 
PioBnrnoNs 
8«c.  15.  The  first  full  paragraph  of  section 
630(e)(1)  of  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "no  other 
provision  of  thU  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  this  sutieectlon 
shall  not  be  waived  with  respect  to  any  coun- 
try unless  the  President  determine*  and 
certifies  that  such  a  waiver  Is  Important  to 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United  State*. 
Such  certification  shall  be  reported  imme- 
dUtely  to  Congress." 

niPlOTMKMT    OF    PXXSONfm. 

Stc.  16.  Section  825  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion 

"(k)(l)  In  aocordanoe  wttto  auch  regula- 
tions a*  the  President  may  prescribe  the 
following  categories  of  personnel  who  serte 
In  the  agency  prlmarUy  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I  of  this  Act  shall  become 
participants  In  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  DisabUtty  System- 

"(A)  persons  serving  under  unllnutod  ap- 
pointments In  employment  subject  to  sub- 
section (d)(2)  of  this  section  as  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  officers  and  as  Foreign  Service 
staff  officers  and  employees:  and 

"(B)  a  person  serving  in  a  position  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  whether 
with  or  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  if  (li  such  person  shall  have 
served  previously  under  an  unlimited  ap- 
pointment ptirsuant  to  such  subsection  idi 
(2)  or  a  comparable  provision  of  predecessor 
legislation  to  this  Act,  and  (II*  following 
service  specified  in  clauae  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, such  person  shaU  have  served  con- 
tinuously with  such  agency  or  its  predeces- 
sor agencies  only  in  positions  established  un- 
der the  authority  of  sections  834(ai  and  631 
(b)  or  comparable  provisions  of  predecessor 
legislation  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  ReUrement  and  Disability 
System,  any  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
make  a  special  contribution  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  In 
accordance  with  the  provision*  of  aectlon  863 


at  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  a* 
amended.  TTiereafter.  compulsory  contribu- 
tions will  be  made  with  respect  to  each  such 
participating  officer  or  employee  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  811  o* 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 
"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  836  and  title 
VIII  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  shall  apply  tt.  participation  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
8>-stem  by  any  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(4)  If  an  offlc»ir  who  becomes  a  partic- 
ipant In  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  ui.der  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  u  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  President  alone,  to 
a  position  In  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  any  United  States  delegation 
or  mission  to  any  International  organiza- 
tion, In  any  International  commission,  or  in 
any  International  body,  such  officer  shaU  not. 
by  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  an 
appointment,  lose  his  status  as  a  partic- 
ipant In  the  system. 

"(5)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who 
becomes  a  participant  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  System  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU  be 
mandatorUy  retired  (A)  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  he  reaches  age  seventy,  or 
(HI  earlier  If.  during  the  third  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection,  he  attains 
age  sixty-four  or  If  he  \s  over  age  sUty-four: 
during  the  fourth  year  at  age  sixty-three: 
during  the  fifth  year  at  age  sixty-two;  dur- 
ing the  sixth  year  at  age  sixty-one;  and 
thereafter  at  the  end  of  the  month  In  which 
he  reaches  age  sixty.  However,  no  participant 
shall  be  mandatorily  retired  under  this  para- 
graph whUe  serving  In  a  position  to  which 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  Any  partic- 
ipant who  completes  a  period  of  authorized 
service  after  reaching  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  specified  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
such  service  is  completed 

"(6)  Whenever  the  Pre«Ulent  deems  it  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend  any 
participant's  service  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years  after  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment date  of  such  officer  or  employee 

"(7)  This  subsection  shall  becoine  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment,  except  that  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee who.  before  such  effective  date,  meets 
the  requlremenU  for  partlclpatlo:i  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  DlaabUltv 
System  under  paragraph  i  1 1  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  elect  to  become  a  participant  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection.  Such 
officer  or  employee  shall  become  a  participant 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  follow- 
ing the  date  of  his  application  for  earlier 
participation  Any  officer  or  employee  who 
becomes  a  participant  in  the  system  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
tlon.  who  is  aiie  fifty-seven  or  over  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection,  may  retire 
volimtarlly  at  any  time  before  mandatorv 
retirement  under  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section and  receive  retirement  benefits  under 
section  821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended. 

"'8)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  sep- 
arated for  cause  while  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  DUabUlty 
System  ptirsuant  to  this  subsection,  shall  be 
entitled  to  benefit*  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 837  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended.  The  provisions  of 
subsection  (ei  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  partlclpanu  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
seoUons  633  and  634  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended." 

R«PO«T8  AND  LNroaMATlOJf 

Src  17  Section  634  of  the  Porelgn  .Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (f)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subsectlona: 
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"(f)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  comprehensive  report  showing,  as  of 
June  30  and  December  31  of  each  year,  the 
status  of  each  loan  and  each  contract  of 
guarantee  or  insurance  theretofore  made  un- 
der this  Act.  with  respect  to  which  there 
remains  outstanding  any  unpaid  obligation 
or  potential  liability;  the  status  of  each  sale 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  on 
credit  terms,  and  each  contract  of  guarantee 
In  connection  with  any  such  s.^le.  thereto- 
fore made  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  with  respect  to  which  there  remains  out- 
standing any  unpaid  obligation  or  potential 
liability;  the  status  of  each  sale  of  agricul- 
ture commodities  on  credit  terms  theretofore 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  A.'^slstance  Act  of  1964.  with  respect 
to  which  there  remains  outstanding  any  un- 
paid obligation,  and  the  status  of  each  trans- 
action In  which  a  loan,  contract  of  guarantee 
or  Insurance,  or  extension  of  credit  (or  par- 
ticipation therein)  was  theretofore  made  un- 
der the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  with 
respect  to  which  there  remains  outstanding 
any  unpaid  obligation  or  potential  liability 
Such  report  shall  include  Individually  only 
any  loan,  contract,  sale,  extension  of  credit, 
or  other  transaction  listed  In  this  subsection 
in  excess  of  Jl, 000 ,000. 

"(g)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
.==peaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
•<j  the  Conunlttee  on  Porelgn  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  a  comprehensive  report,  based  upon  the 
latest  data  available,  showing — 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  worldwide  dimen- 
sions of  debt-servicing  problems  among  such 
countries,  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  debt-servicing  problems  of  each  such 
country: 

"(2)  a  summary  of  all  forms  of  debt  re- 
lief granted  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  such  countries,  together  with  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  specific  debt  relief 
granted  with  respect  to  each  such  country 
and  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  granted; 

"(3 1  a  summary  of  the  worldwide  effect 
of  the  debt  relief  granted  by  the  United 
States  on  the  availability  of  funds,  authority, 
or  other  resources  of  the  United  States  to 
make  any  such  loan,  sale,  contract  of  guaran- 
tee or  Insurance,  or  extension  of  credit,  to- 
gether with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  effect 
of  such  debt  relief  with  respect  to  each  such 
country:   and 

"(4)  a  summary  of  the  net  aid  flow  from 
the  United  States  to  such  countries,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  debt  relief  granted 
by  the  United  States,  together  with  a  deUUed 
analysis  of  such  net  aid  flow  with  respect 
to  each  such  country." 

ADMrNISTHATTVX     EXPENSES 

Sec.  18.  Section  637iai  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  •50,000,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  •60,000,000"  and  In- 
aerting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975,  •46,000,000". 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENT 

Bec.  19.  Section  638  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Peace  Corps  Assistance"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Exclusions". 

AraiCAN     SAHEL     TAMINE     AND     DISASTER     RELJET 
AND    DFVELOPMFNT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  20.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  639  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sec.  e39A  Famins  and  Disasteb  Reliet 
to  the  Atrican  Sahxl.— (a)  The  Congress 
affirms  the  response  of  the  United  States 
Government  In  prortdlng  famine  and  dis- 
aster relief  and  related  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  the  drought  In  the  Sahellan 
nations  of  Africa.  The  President  shall  report 
to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  on  solutions 
to  this  problem  of  famine  and  further  pro- 


pose how  any  of  these  solutions  may  be  car- 
ried out  by  multilateral  organizations. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  contained  in  this  or  any  other 
Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purpoees,  •26,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  use 
by  the  President,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine,  for  emergency 
and  recovery  needs,  including  drought, 
famine,  and  disaster  relief,  and  rehabilita- 
tion and  related  assistance,  for  the  drought- 
stricken  Sahelian  nations  of  Africa. 

■Sec  639B  African  Sahel  Development 
Pbocram. — TTie  Congress  supports  the  initia- 
tive of  the  United  States  Government  In  un- 
dertaking consultations  and  planning  with 
the  countries  concerned,  with  other  nations 
providing  assistance,  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  with  other  concerned  interna- 
tional and  regional  organizations,  toward 
the  development  and  support  of  a  compre- 
hensive long-term  African  Sahel  development 
program." 

COORDINATION:     SHIPPING    DIFTEBENTlAL 

Sec  21.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"S«c.  640B.  Coordination. —  (a)  The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  system  for  coordina- 
tion of  United  States  policies  and  programs 
which  affect  United  States  Interests  in  the 
development  of  low-Income  countries.  To  that 
end.  the  President  shall  establish  a  De- 
velopment Coordination  Committee  which 
shall  advise  him  with  respect  to  coordination 
of  United  States  policies  and  programs  af- 
fecting the  development  of  the  developing 
countries,  including  programs  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  development  assistance. 
The  Committee  shall  Include  the  head  of  the 
agency  primarily  responslblle  for  administer- 
ing part  I.  Chairman,  and  representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Com- 
merce, Agrlcultiire,  and  Labor,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  other  executive 
departments  and  agencies,  as  the  President 
shall  designate 

"(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among — 

"(1)  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government  hav- 
ing representatives  in  diplomatic  missions 
abroad:  and 

■(2)  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission. 

The  President  shall  keep  the  Congress  ad- 
vised of  his  actions  under  this  subsection. 
"(C)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  undertaken  with  the  foreign  poUcy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress during  the  first  quarter  of  each  calen- 
dar year  on  United  States  actions  affecting 
the  development  of  the  low-income  coun- 
tries and  on  the  impact  of  those  undertak- 
ings upon  the  national  Income,  employment, 
wages,  and  working  conditions  In  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  640C.  Shipping  DnTEaXNTiAL. — For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  Implementation  of 
section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)).  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpoees  of  chapter  1  of  part  I  or 
for  purposes  of  part  V  may  be  used  to  make 
grants  to  recipients  to  pay  all  or  any  portion 
of  such  differential  as  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  exist  between 
United  States  and  foreign-flag  vessel  charter 
or  freight  rates.  Grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  paid  with  United  States-owned 
foreign  currencies  wherever  feasible." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  22.  Section  644  of  the  Porelgn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 


(1)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)  "Excese  defense  articles'  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  not  procured 
In  anticipation  of  military  assistance  or  sales 
requirements,  or  pursuant  to  a  military  as- 
sistance or  sales  order,  which  Is  in  excess  of 
the  .Approved  Force  Acquisition  Objective  and 
Approved  Force  Retention  Stock  of  all  De- 
partment of  Defense  Components  at  the  time 
such  articles  are  dropped  from  Inventory  by 
the  supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  coun- 
tries or  International  organizations  under 
this  Act." 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  is  repealed. 

(3)  Subsection  (m)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(m)  'Value' means — 

"  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  an  excess  defense  ar- 
ticle, the  actual  value  of  the  article  plus  the 
gross  cost  incurred  by  the  United  States 
Government  In  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or 
modifying  the  article,  except  that  for  pur- 
poses of  section  e32(d)  such  actual  value 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  a  nonexcess  defense 
article  delivered  from  Inventory  t-o  foreign 
countries  or  International  organisations  ■an- 
der  this  Act,  the  acquisition  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government,  adjusted  as  ap- 
propriate for  condition  and  market  value: 

"(3)  with  reepect  to  a  nonexcess  defense 
article  delivered  from  new  procurement  to 
foreign  countries  or  international  organl2a- 
tlons  under  this  Act,  the  contract  or  produc- 
tion costs  of  such  article;  and 

"(4)  with  respect  to  a  defense  service,  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of 
such  service," 

ANNUAL     FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE    RKPORT 

Sec.  23.  Section  657  of  the  Porelgn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  a*  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  657  Annual  Foreign  Assistance  Re- 
port.—  (a)  In  order  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  may  be  better  and  more 
currently  Informed  regarding  the  volume 
and  cost  of  assistance  extended  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  International  organizations,  and  in 
order  that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  may  be  better  informed  regarding  the 
sale  of  arms  to  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations  by  private  industry 
of  the  United  States,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  year  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  an  annual  report,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  pnor  to  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  report  Is  transmitted, 
showing — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  the  United  State* 
Government  by  any  means  to  all  foreign 
countries  and  International  organizations, 
and  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  such  assist- 
ance by  category  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  each  such  country  and 
organization,  during  that  fiscal  year 

"(2)  the  total  amounts  of  foreign  currency 
paid  by  each  foreign  country  or  Intama- 
tlonal  organization  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  such  fiscal  year,  what  each  pay- 
ment was  made  for,  whether  any  portion  of 
such  payment  was  returned  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  country  or  orga- 
nization from  which  the  payment  was 
obtained  or  whether  any  such  jxartlon  waa 
transferred  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  another  foreign  country  or  Interna- 
tional organization,  and,  if  so' returned  or 
transferred,  the  kind  of  assistance  obtained 
by  that  country  or  organization  with  thoee 
foreign  currencies  and  the  dollar  value  of 
such  kind  of  assistance: 

"(3)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all 
weapons,  weapons  systems,  munitions,  air- 
craft, military  boats,  military  vessels,  and 
other  Implements  of  war,  and  the  aggregate 
doUar  value  of  each  category  of  such  imple- 
ments of  war,  exported  under  any  export 
license,  to  all  foreign  oountrlee  and  interha- 
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tlonal  organizations,  and  to  each  such  coun- 
try and  organization,  during  that  Oacai  ysar; 
"(4)  ail  exports  of  significant  defease 
articles  on  the  United  States  Munitions  List 
to  any  foreign  government,  international 
organization,  or  other  foreign  recipient  or 
purchaser,  by  the  United  States  under  this 
Act  or  any  other  authority,  or  by  any  Lndl- 
Tldual.  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association  doing  business  In  the  United 
States.  Including  but  not  limited  to,  full 
Information  as  to  the  particular  defense 
articles  so  exported,  the  particular  recipient 
or  purchaser,  the  terms  of  the  export,  In- 
cluding Its  selling  price.  If  any.  and  such 
other  information  as  may  b«  appropriate 
to  enable  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  dis- 
tribution of  United  States  defense  articles 
abroad;  and 

"(5)  such  other  matters  relating  to  foreign 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  President  considers 
appropriate.  Including  explanation  of  the 
Information  required  under  clauses  (1) 
through  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  .Ml  information  contained  In  any 
rep>ort  transmitted  under  this  section  shall 
be  public  Information.  However,  in  the  case 
of  any  Item  of  Information  to  be  Included 
In  any  such  report  that  the  President,  on  an 
extraordinary  basis,  determines  is  clearly 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  explain  in  a  supplemental 
report  why  publication  of  each  specific  Item 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  A  supplemental  report  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  the  same 
time  that  the  report  Is  transmitted. 

"(c)  If  the  Congress  U  not  In  session  at 
the  time  a  report  or  supplemental  report  Is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  accept  the  report  or 
supplemental  report  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective Houses  of  Congress  and  present  the 
report  or  supplemental  report  to  the  two 
Houses  inunedlately  upon  their  convening. 
"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  "foreign  assistance'  means  any  tangi- 
ble or  Intangible  Item  provided  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment  under  this  or  any  other 
law  to  a  foreign  country  or  International 
organization,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
any  training,  service,  or  technical  advice,  any 
Item  of  real,  personal,  or  mUed  property, 
any  agrlcTiltiiral  commodity.  United  States 
dollars,  and  any  cuirrencles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  of  any  foreign 
country:  and 

"(3)  provided  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment" Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to, 
foreign  assistance  provided  by  means  of  gift, 
loan.   sale,   credit,  or  guaranty."' 

INDOCHINA  poerwia  sBcoNsmuc-noN 
Src.  24   The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19fll 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PART  V 

"'Sac.  801.  OcNERAL  AuTHoarrr, — The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  assist- 
ance for  relief  and  reconstruction  of  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  Including 
e.speclal!y  humanitarian  assistance  to  refu- 
gees, civilian  war  casualties,  and  other  per- 
sons disadvantaged  by  hostilities  or  condi- 
tions relited  to  thoae  hostilities  In  South 
Vietnam.  Cimbodla,  and  Laos  No  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  section  to 
South  Vietnam  unless  the  President  receives 
assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  no  assist- 
ance furnished  under  this  part,  and  no  local 
currencies  generated  ts  a  result  of  assistance 
furnished  under  this  part,  will  be  used  for 
support  of  police,  or  prison  construction  and 
administration,  within  South  Vietnam. 

■•S*c  803.  ArTHoarsATTON^ — There  are  au- 
thOTlzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  ljr74  not 


to  exceed  (£04.000.000.  which  amount  Is  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

'■S«c  803.  AssiSTANcx  TO  South  Vixtnam- 
xs*  CHnjsajsN.— (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Inadequate  provision  has  been 
made  ( 1 )  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
and  Improvement  of  day  care  centers,  or- 
phanages, hostels,  school  feeding  programs, 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  training 
related  to  these  programs  which  are  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  South  Vietnamese  children, 
disadvantaged  by  hostilities  In  Vietnam  or 
conditions  related  to  those  hostilities,  and 
(2)  for  the  adoption  by  United  States  citi- 
zens of  South  Vietnamese  children  who  are 
orphaned  or  abandoned,  or  whose  parents  or 
sole  surviving  pau^ent.  as  the  case  may  be.  has 
Irrevocably  relinquished  all  parental  rights, 
particularly  children  fathered  by  United 
States  citizens. 

"(b)  The  President  is,  therefore,  author- 
ized to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions he  considers  appropriate,  for  the 
purposes  described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
sut)sectlon  (a)  of  this  section.  Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  803  for  fis- 
cal year  1974.  (S.000.000.  or  Ita  equivalent  In 
local  currency,  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended solely  to  carry  out  this  section  Not 
more  than  10  jser  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpoees  referred  to  In  clau.se 
(2)  of  subsection  (a).  Assistance  provided 
under  this  section  shall  be  furnished,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  International  agencies  or 
private  voluntary  agencies. 

"•8«C     804.    CXNTXB  FOR  PUiSnC  AND  RacoN- 

srmucTivx  SracisT  in  Saicon. — Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  803  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  not  less  than  $713,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  furnishing  as- 
sistance to  the  Center  for  Plastic  and  Recon- 
structive Surgery  m  Saigon. 

"•S«c.  806.  AuTHoarrr. — All  references  to 
part  I,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  en- 
acted, shall  t)e  deemed  to  be  references  also 
to  this  part  unless  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided. The  authorities  available  to  admin- 
ister part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
administer  programs  authorized  In  this  part." 

POaCION     MIUTAaT     SAIXS     ACT     AMKNOMKHTS 

SBC.  26.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  la 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

In  order  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  in  the  furnishing  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organizations, 
and  return  such  transactions  to  commercial 
channels,  the  United  States  Oovemment 
shall  reduce  Its  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guar- 
anUes  of  such  articles  and  defense  services 
Eis  soon  as,  and  to  the  maximum  extent, 
practicable." 

(2)  Section  3  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  Insert- 
ing before  ""unless""  the  following:  "and  not 
to  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  article  for 
purposes  other  than  those  for  which  fur- 
nished"'; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (ai  as  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph ; 

■•(3)  the  country  or  International  orga- 
nization shall  have  agreed  that  It  will  main- 
tain the  security  of  such  article  and  will 
provide  substantially  the  same  degree  of  se- 
curity protection  afforded  to  such  article  by 
the  United  States  Oovemment.  and"; 

(C)  by  inserting  the  following  immediately 
before  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  : 

"'In  considering  a  request  for  approval  of 
any  transfer  of  any  weapon,  weapons  system, 
munitions,  aircraft,  military  boat,  military 
vessel,  or  other  implement  of  war  to  an- 
other country,  the  President  shall  not  give 
his  consent  under  paragraph  (3)  to  the 
transfer  unless  the  United  States  Itself  would 
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transfer  the  defense  article  under  considera- 
tion to  that  country,  and  prior  to  the  date 
he  Intends  to  give  his  consent  to  the  trans- 
fer, the  President  notifies  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  in  writing 
of  each  such  intended  consent,  the  Justifica- 
tion for  giving  such  consent,  the  defense 
article  for  which  he  intends  to  give  bis  con- 
sent to  be  so  transferred,  and  the  foreign 
country  to  which  that  defense  article  is  to 
be  transferred.  In  addition,  the  President 
shall  not  give  his  consent  under  paragrapli 
(2)  to  the  transfer  of  any  significant  defense 
articles  on  the  United  States  Munitions  List 
unless  the  foreign  country  requesting  con- 
sent to  transfer  agrees  to  demilitarize  such 
defense  articles  prior  to  transfer,  or  the  pro- 
posed recipient  foreign  country  provides  a 
commitment  in  writing  to  the  United  States 
Oovemment  that  It  will  not  transfer  such 
defense  articles.  If  not  demilitarized,  to  any 
other  foreign  country  or  person  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  President  "• 
and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections 

•"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (d),  any  foreign  country  which  here- 
after uses  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
furnished  such  country  under  this  Act.  In 
substantial  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  agreement  entered  Into  tinder  this 
Act,  shall  be  Immediately  ineligible  for  fur- 
ther cash  sales,  credits,  or  guarantees. 

■"(d)  No  sophisticated  weapons.  Including 
sophisticated  Jet  aircraft  or  spare  parts  and 
associated  ground  equipment  for  such  air- 
craft, shall  be  furnished  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  any  foreign  country  on  or  after 
the  date  that  the  President  determines  that 
such  country  has  violated  any  agreement  it 
has  made  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  section 
606(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  sim- 
ilar agreements.  Such  country  shall  remain 
Ineligible  in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
until  such  time  as  the  President  determines 
that  such  violation  has  ceased,  that  the  coun- 
try concerned  has  given  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  the  President  that  such  violation  will 
not  reoccur,  and  that.  If  such  violation  In- 
volved the  transfer  of  sophisticated  weapons 
without  the  consent  of  the  Proeldent,  such 
weapons  have  been  returned  to  the  country 
concerned." 

(3)  Section  23  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

""Sac.  22.  Phoct71ie»«nt  for  Cash  Sales.— 
(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  may.  without  requirement 
for  charge  to  any  appropriation  or  contract 
authorization  otherwise  provided,  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  for  sale  for  United 
States  dollars  to  any  foreign  country  or  Inter- 
national organization  if  such  country  or  In- 
ternational organization  provides  the  United 
States  Oovemment  with  a  dependable  under- 
taking (1)  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such 
contract  which  wUl  assure  the  United  States 
Oovemment  against  any  loss  on  the  contract, 
and  (2)  to  make  funds  available  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the 
contract,  and  any  damages  and  coats  that 
may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such 
contract,  in  advance  of  the  time  such  pay- 
ments,   damages,   or   costs    are   due. 

"■(b)  The  President  may.  when  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  m  the  national  Interest,  ac- 
cept a  dependable  undertaking  of  a  foreign 
country  or  International  organization  with 
respect  to  any  such  sale,  to  make  full  pay- 
ment within  130  days  after  delivery  of  the 
defense  articles  or  the  rendering  of  the  de- 
fense services.  Appropriations  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  to 
meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  and  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  amounts  subsequently  received  from  the 
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country    or    International     organization    to 
whom  articles  or  services  are  sold." 
(4)   In  section  34(c)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "pursuant  to  section  31"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "to  carry  out  this  Act"; 
and 

(B)  Insert  "principal  amount  of"  Immedi- 
ately before  the  words  "contractual  liability" 
vk'herever   they   appear 

1 5)  In  section  31(a),  strike  out  "$40,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972"'  and  1n.sert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$336,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974". 

(6)  In  section  31(b),  strike  out  "(exclud- 
ing credits  covered  by  guaranties  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  24(b) ,  (and  the  face  amount 
of  guarantiee  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24 
la)  and  (b)  shall  not  exceed  $560,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  of  which  amount 
not  less  than  $300,000,000  shall  be  available 
to  Israel  only"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■  and  of  the  principal  amount  of  loans  guar- 
anteed pursuant  to  section  24(a)  shall  not 
e.xceed  $730  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 
of  which  amount  not  less  than  $3(X),000,0(X) 
shall   be   available   to  Israel   only". 

(7)  In  section  33(a)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "cash  sales  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions  31    and   22,"; 

(B)  strike  out  "'(excluding  credits  covered 
by  guaraiuiea  Issued  pursuant  to  section  24 
(b)),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24(a) 
and  (b) "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a)"':  and 

(C)  strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  ""$150,000,000", 

(8)  In  section  38(b)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "cash  sales  pursuant  to 
sections  21  and  22,":  and 

(B)  strike  out  "(excluding  credits  covered 
by  guaranties  Issued  pursuant  to  section  24 
(b)),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24(a) 
and  (b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a)". 

(9)  Section  83(c)   Is  repealed. 

(10)  In  section  36,  strike  out  subsections 
(a)  and  (b). 

(11)  In  section  37(b).  insert  after  '"In- 
debtedness" the  following:  "under  section 
24(b)  (excluding  such  portion  of  the  sales 
proceeds  as  may  be  required  at  the  time  of 
dlsp>06ltlon  to  be  obligated  as  a  reserve  for 
pajrment  of  claims  under  guaranties  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  24(b).  which  sums  are 
made  available  for  such  obligations)". 

(12)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  47.  Detinitions. — For  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  term — 

"(1)  'excess  defense  article"  has  the  mean- 
ing provided  by  section  644(g)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961;   and 

"'(3)  "value"  means.  In  the  case  of  an  excess 
defense  article,  not  leas  than  the  greater  of — 

""(A)  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment  in  repairing,  rehabilitat- 
ing, or  modifying  such  article,  plus  the  scrap 
value:  or 

"(B)  the  market  value,  If  ascertainable." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    FOEEIGN    MILrTAJlT    SALES    ACT 
AMENDMENTS     OF     1971 

Sec  36,  The  Act  entitled  ""An  Act  to  amend 
t^je  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes"",  approved  January  12,  1971  (84 
Stat.  20.'53).  18  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  8(a)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  before  clause  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing: "(leas  amounts  to  be  transferred  un- 
der section  632(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961)". 

(3)  Section  8(b)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  provisions"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  case  of  ex- 
cess defense  articles  which  are  generated 
abroad,  the  provisions";  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  "$185,000,000"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$150,0(X),000  ". 

(3)  Section  8(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "value"  has  the  same  meaning  as  given 
It  In  section  644 (ra)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961." 

(4)  Section  9  Is  repealed 

PUBLIC      DISCLOSUSE      OF      CESTAIN      MTTNTnONS 
CONTEOL      LICENSES 

Sec.  27.  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  Is  timended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Licenses  Issued  for  the  export  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  United  States  Munitions  List 
In  excess  of  $100,000  shall  be  reported  prompt- 
ly to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
report  shall  contain — . 

"(1)  the  Items  to  be  exported  under  the 
license; 

""(2)  the  quantity  of  each  such  Item  to  be 
furnished; 

"(3)  the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee 
and  of  the  ultimate  user  of  each  such  Item; 
and 

"(4)  an  Injunction  whenever  appropriate, 
concerning  the  necessity  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  Information  provided." 

ASIAN     development    BANK 

Sec.  28.  Section  17  of  the  /^lan  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $40,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1973"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$100,000,000". 

ACCESS  TO  CERTAIN   MILITAET   BASES   ABaOAO 

Sec.  29.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
provide  any  kind  of  assistance  to  any  foreign 
country  In  which  a  military  base  is  located 
If— 

( 1 )  such  base  was  constructed  or  Is  being 
maintained  or  operated  with  ftinds  furnished 
by  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  personnel  of  the  United  States  carry 
out  military  op>e rations  from  such  base; 
unless  and  until  the  President  has  deter- 
mined that  the  government  of  such  country 
has,  consistent  with  security,  authorized 
access,  on  a  regular  basis,  to  bona  fide  news 
media  correspondents  of  the  United  States 
to  such  military  base. 

•rEBMINATION    OF    INDOCHINA    WAR 

Sec  30.  No  funds  authoirlzed  or  appro- 
priated under  this  or  any  other  law  may  be 
expended  to  finance  military  or  p>aramllltary 
operations  by  the  United  States  in  or  over 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

LIMITATION    ON    USE    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  31.  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  any  provision  of  law  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
directly  or  Indirectly  any  military  or  para- 
military combat  operations  by  foreign  forces 
In  Laos,  Cambodia,  North  Vietnam.  South 
Vietnam,  or  Thailand  unless  ( 1 )  such  opera- 
tions are  conducted  by  the  forces  of  that 
government  receiving  such  funds  within  the 
Ixjrders  of  that  country,  or  2)  ^)eclfically 
authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

POLITICAL     PRISONERS 

Sec  32.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  deny  any  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  government  of  any 
foreign  country  which  practices  the  intern- 
ment or  imprisonment  of  that  country's 
citizens  for  political  purposes. 

albert    BCHWEmEEH    HOSPITAL 

Sec  33.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
$1,(X)0.000  to  make  grants,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  the  Al- 
bert   Schweitzer   Hospital    in    Oabon. 


PRISONERS    or    WAB    AND    INDIVIDUALS    MISSING 

IN    ACTION 

Sec  34.   (a)   The  Congress  declares  that — ■ 

(1)  the  families  of  those  one  thousand 
three  hundred  individuals  missing  in  acuon 
during  the  Indochina  conflict  have  suffered 
extraordinary  torment  In  ascertaining  the 
full  and  complete  information  about  their 
loved  ones  who  are  formally  classified  as 
missing  in  action; 

(2)  United  States  involvement  In  the  In- 
dochina conflict  has  come  to  a  negotiated  end 
with  the  signing  of  the  Vietnam  Agreement 
In  Paris  on  January  27.  1973,  and  section  307 
of  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1973.  requires  that  "None  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  under  this  Act  may  be 
expended  to  support  directly  or  Indirectly 
combat  activities  in  or  over  Cambodia.  Laoe. 
North  Vietnam,  and  South  Vieti.am  or  off 
the  shores  of  Cambodia,  Laos.  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  by  United  States  forces, 
and  after  August  15.  1973.  no  other  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  under  any  other  Act 
may  be  expended  for  such  purpose  "; 

(3)  the  question  of  the  return  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  accounting  for  Individuals  miiwing 
In  action  and  dead  In  Laos  is  covered  by  ar- 
ticle 18  of  the  Protocol  signed  by  represent- 
atives of  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  (Pathet  Lao) 
and  the  Royal  Laotian  Government  in  Vien- 
tiane on  September  14,  1973  (which  Imple- 
ments article  6  of  the  Agreement  signed  by 
the  Pathet  Lao  and  that  government  in 
Vientiane  on  February  21,  1973,  requiring 
the  release  of  aU  prisoners  "regardless  of 
nationality"  captured  and  held  in  Laos),  and 
paragraph  C  of  such  article  18  provides  that. 
within  "15  to  30  days"  from  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  Protocol,  each  side  is  to  report 
the  number  of  those  prisoners  and  individ- 
uals still  held,  with  an  indication  of  their 
nationality  and  status,  together  with  a  list 
of  names  and  any  who  died  in  captivity;  and 

(4)  few  of  the  United  States  men  lost  in 
Laos  during  the  military  engagemenis  In 
Indochina  have  been  returned,  and  with 
knowledge  about  many  of  these  men  not  yet 
being  fully  disclosed,  and  the  North  Viet- 
nam cease-fire  provisions  calling  for  Inspec- 
tion of  crash  and  grave  sites  and  for  other 
forms  of  cooperation  have  not  been  fully 
complied  with. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that — 

1 1 )  the  provisions  for  the  release  of  pris- 
oners and  an  accounting  of  individuals 
missing  and  dead,  as  provided  for  In  article 
18  of  the  Protocol  signed  on  September  14, 
1973,  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  Royal  Lao- 
tian Oovemment.  be  adhered  to  In  spirit 
and  in  deed;  and 

(2)  the  faithful  compliance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Laotian  Agreement  and  Protocol  on 
the  question  of  Individuals  missing  in  action 
will  encourage  all  parties  In  Indochina  to 
cooperate  In  providing  complete  Information 
on  all  nationals  of  any  nation  who  may  be 
captured  or  missing  at  any  place  In  Indo- 
chliia. 

RIGHTS  IN  CHILE 

Sec  36.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  (1)  the  President  should  request  the 
Government  of  Chile  to  protect  the  human 
rights  of  all  Individuals,  Chilean  and  for- 
eign, as  provided  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  the  Convention  and 
Protocol  Relating  the  Status  of  Refugees, 
and  other  relevant  international  legal  In- 
struments guaranteeing  the  granting  of 
asylum,  safe  conduct,  and  the  humane  treat- 
ment or  release  of  prisoners;  (2)  the  Presi- 
dent should  support  International  humani- 
tarian initiatives  by  the  United  Nations  High 
Commlasloner  for  Refugees  and  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  In- 
sure the  protection  and  safe  conduct  and 
resettlement  of  F>olltlcal  refugees,  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  political  prisoners,  and 
the   full    Inspection    of   detention    facilities 
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und«r  lnt«rn»Uon»l  auspices;  (3)  the  Presi- 
dent ahouid  support  and  facilitate  efforta 
by  voluntary  agencies  to  meet  emergency  re- 
lief needs;  and  (4)  the  President  shoxild  re- 
quest of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  to  undertake  an  Immedi- 
ate Inquiry  Into  recent  events  occurrtnii  In 
ChUe. 

amsioM  or  social  Fmocaiss  rmmr  pttno 

AGKCXICKKT 

3«c  38  (a)  The  President  or  his  delegate 
shall  seek,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  revision  of 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Pirnd  Agreement 
(dated  June  19.  1961)  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank.  Such  revision  should  provide  for  the — 

( 1 )  periodic  transfer  of  unenc\unbered 
capital  resources  of  such  trust  fund,  and  of 
any  future  repayments  or  other  accruAls 
otherwise  payable  to  such  trust  f\ind.  to 
the  Inter-American  Foundation,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Foundation  for  purpoaes 
of  part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
19«9  (22  use.  2eOf  and  followlngi; 

(2)  utilization  of  such  unencumbered 
capital  resources,  future  repayments,  and 
other  accruals  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  for  purposes  of  sections  1 
and  a  of  the  LatLn  American  Development 
Act  (22  use.  1942  and  1943)  In  such  a  way 
that  the  resources  received  In  the  currencies 
of  the  more  developed  member  countries  are 
utUlzed  to  the  extent  possible  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lesser  developed  member  countries;  or 

(3)  both  the  transfer  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  the  utilization  described  In 
paragraph  (3) 

(b)  Any  transfer  or  utilization  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  such  proportions  as  may 
be  agreed  to  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

(c)  Any  transfer  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  be  in  the  amounts,  and  In  available 
currencies,  determined  In  consulUtlon  with 
the  Inter -American  Foundation,  to  be  re- 
quired for  Its  program  purposes. 

(d)  The  revision  of  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  Agreement  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  provide  that  the  President  or  his 
delegate  shall  specify,  from  time  to  time, 
after  consultation  with  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  the  particular  currencies 
to  be  used  In  making  the  transfer  or  utUlza- 
tlon  described  In  this  section. 

(e)  Not  later  than  January  1,   1B74,  the 
President   shall   report  to  Congress  on   bis 
action  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 
paoHiBrnoN  om  assist\ucx  to  no«th  nmtAM 

3*c.  37.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
ilon  of  law,  no  funds  authorised  by  this  Act 
*iiall  be  expended  to  aid  or  assut  In  the  re- 
construction of  the  Democratic  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam  (North  Vietnam),  unless  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  assUtanoe  to  North  Vietnam  Is 
spedflcaliy  autliorlasd. 

taoKi  coNCHii«Tifo  cnTAiw  TTsr  or  utlttamt 
*s«iaTANC«  n»  AraicA 

Sec.  38  The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  foUowing  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  make  a 
determination  and  report  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  use.  if  any.  by  any  non-African 
country  In  support  of  lu  military  actlviues 
In  Its  African  temtortes  of — 

(1)  assistance  furnished  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  19fll  aftsr  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  dsfenss  articles  or  senrtcss  furnlshsd 
after  such  date  under  the  Ftorelgn  MUltary 
Sales  Act;  or 

(3)  agricultural  eommodiues  furnished 
».'ter  such  dats  under  the  AgrlexUtural  Trade 
Development  and  Asststanos  Act  ot  19A4. 


woaix)  rooD  shoktaces 
Bmc.  30.  (a)  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  participate 
fully  In  efforts  to  alleviate  current  and  fu- 
txire  food  shortages  which  threaten  the 
world.  To  this  end.  the  President  shall — 

( 1)  encourage.  supp>ort.  and  expedite  stud- 
ies relating  to  the  long-range  Implications 
of  the  world  food  situation  (Including  stud- 
ies of  national  and  world  production  distri- 
bution, and  utilization  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foodstuffs)  and  support 
the  organizing  of  a  world  food  conference 
under  United   Nations  auspices  In   1974; 

(2)  request  the  member  nations  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to 
explore  the  means  for  assuring  equitable  ac- 
cess by  all  nations  to  national  marlcets  and 
mineral   and   agricultural   resources; 

(3)  consult  and  cooperate  with  appropri- 
ate International  agencies,  such  as  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  determining  the  need  for.  the 
feasibility  of.  and  cost  on  an  equitably- 
shared  basis  of,  establishing  an  International 
system  of  strategic  food  reserves:   and 

(4)  report  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  on  the  Implementation 
of  this  section  no  later  than  December  31. 
1974. 

(b)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that — 

(1)  In  making  assessments  which  would 
affect  or  relate  to  the  level  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, the  Executive  Branch  should  In- 
clude In  the  estimates  of  overall  utilization 
the  expected  demands  for  humanitarian  food 
assistance  through  such  programs  as  are 
oarrled  out  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1054 
(Public  Law  480) ;  and 

(2)  legislation  providing  Increased  flexi- 
bility for  responding  to  emergency  and  hu- 
manitarian requirements  for  food  assistance 
should  be  considered  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  end  that  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964 
(Public  Law  480).  may  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  •■unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  some  part  of  the 
exportable  supply  should  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  national  Interest  and  humanitarian 
objectives  of  this  Act." 

rSX    or    LOCAL    CTJmSKNCIBS 

Ssc.  40.  Effective  July  1.  1074,  no  amount 
of  any  foreign  currency  (Including  principal 
and  interest  from  loan  repayments  which 
accrues  in  connection  with  any  sale  for 
foreign  currency  under  any  provision  of  law 
may  be  used  under  any  agreement  entered 
into  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  any  revision  or  extension  entered  Into 
after  such  date  of  any  prior  or  subsequent 
agreement,  to  provide  any  assistance  to  any 
foreign  country  to  procure  equipment,  mate- 
rials, facilities,  or  services  for  the  common 
defense.  Including  internal  security,  unless 
such  agreement  is  specifically  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  after  such  date. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dlsacras- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  Senats  bUl  and  agree  to  the 
same 

Tbomas  K.  Mosoam, 

CLZumtrt  J    Zamlock.1, 

Dants   B    Pascbx. 

W.  8.  Hailliamo. 

Pbtcb  H    B    FaauMORtrrsx]*, 

Wm    8    BmoounxLD. 
Managrrt  on  tht  Part  of  the  Haute. 
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H.  H.  Hdmpukzt. 
Osoaas  D.  Aikxm. 
CLD-roKD  P.  Cask. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Jonrr  Bxplanatost  STATTMnrr  or  rmt 
CoMuiTTxx  or  CoNna«>tcx 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  t.^e 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1443)  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  defense 
articles  and  services  to  foreign  countries  and 
international  organization,  submit  the  f  al- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  t.hc 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  e.Te<-t  ,)r  the 
actlf-r:  agreed  upon  by  the  nianaKers  and 
r»cijn,:ne:-.dp^l  .;,  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence rep  )rt 

The  H .".iRe  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  nub. 
stltute  amendment.  Ti.e  Ho'j.w  also  amended 
the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  nv^nmrnends 
a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  ir.e 
Senate  bill.  The  committee  of  con  fere  :je 
also  recommends  that  the  Spnate  recede  rr  irn 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  title  of  the  bil! 

Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  neces- 
sary conforming  changes,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  and  the  adjustments 
made  in  the  committee  of  conference  are 
noted  below: 

The  Senate  passed  two  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bills. 

8  1443  authorized  $770,000,000  for  grant 
military  assistance,  military  training,  sup- 
porting assistance  other  than  for  Indochina, 
and  foreign  military  credit  sales  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

S.  2335  authorized  economic  assistance  of 
$1,218,322,000.  plus  $0,500,000  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies, for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $813,722,000 
for  fiscal  year  1075. 

In  each  of  the  Senate  bills  the  House  struck 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  substance  of  the  House  amendments 
to  each  bill  was  Identical  and  contained  au- 
thorizations for  economic  assistance  In  the 
amount  of  $1,610,888,000  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $831,068,000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  plus 
$7  million  In  foreign  currencies  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

Each  House  amendment  also  provided  an 
authorization  of  $1,165,000,000  for  grant 
mUltsiry  assistance,  military  training,  sup- 
porting assUiance  other  than  for  Indochina, 
and  foreign  mUltary  credit  sales  for  fiscal 
year  1974  only 

Neither  of  the  Senate  bills  nor  the  House 
amendment  contained  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1976 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
single  bUl  (S.  1443)  containing  authoriza- 
tions for  economic  and  military  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1074  of  $3,392,243,000.  which 
represents  a  reduction  of  $373,634,000  in  the 
House  figure,  an  increase  of  $4O4.013,(XX)  In 
ths  Senate  figure,  and  a  reduction  of  $305- 
306,000  below  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Executive  and  authorizations  for  economic 
assistance  for  fiscal  1075. 

The  amounts  reoommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  compared  to  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  executive  and 
recommended  by  the  House  and  Senate  fol- 
low 
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|ln  millions  of  dollars) 
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Exscutive 
request 


House  > 


SMiitei 


Conlerence 
U'^eement ' 


Economic  isiisUnc*; 

Indochina  postwar  reconstruction  (or  South  Vietum,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

International  organizations 

Indus  Basin  grants 


Old  development  loan/grant  categories: 

Loans  (including  Alliance  tor  Progress).. 

Grants  (ir^uding  Alliance  (or  Progress). 

Population 

New  development  assistance  categories:  * 

Food  and  nutrition 

Population  planning  and  health 

Education  and  human  resources 

Selected  development  pral)lems 

Selected  countries  and  organizations 

Miscellaneous  categories 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 

International  narcotics  control  program 

Contingency  fund  

Partners  o(  the  Alliance 

Administrative  expenses  (AID) 

Arab  refugees. 


632.0 

124.8 

15.0 

351.4  . 
251.8  . 
(116.0) 


632.0 

127.8 

15.0 


376.0 
127.822 
14.0 


504.000 

127  800 

14.500 


10.0 
42.5 
30.0 


53.1 


African  famine  relief 

Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital. 


(0 

300.0 
150.0 

90.0 

60.0 

50.0 

•20.0 
50.0 
30.0 

.968 
53.1 
2.0     . 
'30.0 


(•) 


282.0 
141.0 
94.0 
47.0 
28.0 

•19.0 

40.0 

23.5 

.9 

24.0 


1.0 


(«) 

291.000 

145.000 

90.000 

53.000 

39.000 

•19.000 

42.500 

30.000 

.934 

45.000 

2.000 

'25.000 

LOOO 


Total  economic  assistance. 


1,510.6 


1.610.868 


1,218.222 


1,429.734 


Military  assistance: 

Grant  military  assistance 

Security  supporting  assistance  (outside  Indochina) 

Military  credit  sales 

Military  training .. „ 


652.0 
100.0 

525.0 
O 


SS0.0 

U5.0 

450.0 

30.0 


420.0 

125.0 

200.0 

25.0 


'512.500 
•125.0 
'•325.0 
(•) 


Total  military  assistance , 

Total  •conomK  and  military  assistancs.. 


1,277.0 


1.155.0 


770.0 


962.5 


2.787.6 


2,765.868 


1.988.222 


2,332.234 


■  Economic  aid  authorizations  are  for  fiscal  year  1975  also  except  for  African  famine  relief, 
Indochina  assistance,  and  mtarnational  organizations  (open  ended  authorization  for  hscal  year 
1975). 

>  The  same  amounts  are  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  all  economic  aid  programs  with 
the  exception  of:  Q)  the  international  narcotics  control  program  for  which  WO.SOO.OOOis  authorized 
lor  hscal  year  1975.  and  (2)  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital. 
and  Indochina  postwar  reconstruction,  for  wfMch  funds  are  authorized  only  lor  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  amounts  for  military  assistance  are  for  fiscal  year  1974  only. 

>  The  same  amounts  are  authorized  (or  fiscal  year  1975  tor  all  economic  aid  programs  with 
(he  exception  of  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital.  Indochina  postwar  reconstruction  assistance, 
and  African  famine  relief.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  amount  authorized  for  international  organiza- 
tions is  }150,000,000.  The  amounts  authorized  for  military  assistance  are  for  fiscal  year  1974 
only. 

•  A  separate  appropriation  of  $116,000,000  was  requested  by  the  executive  branch.  The  Senate 
earmarked  $125,000,000  out  of  economic  assistance  funds  for  population  programs  in  fiscal  year 


1974  and  $150,000  OCC  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  House  earmarltad  $125,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  The  conferees  approved  $125,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $130,0O0,00C 
tor  fiscal  year  1975 

»  Not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  categories  may  be  used  for 
grants  under  the  Senate  bill.  In  addition,  repayments  on  outstanding  foreign  assistance  loans 
would  be  available  for  new  loans  in  fiscal  year  1974  under  the  House  bill. 

•  In  addition,  excess  foreign  currencies  are  authorized  ($6,500,000  in  the  Sansls  bM;  J7,000,000 
in  the  House  bill).  The  bill  authorizes  $6,500,000  in  excess  foreign  currencies  fof  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

'  To  remain  available  until  expended. 

•  $27,500,000  ot  this  approved  for  military  training.  The  Executive  requested  an  open  end 
authorization  (or  this  purpose.  The  Executive  appropriations  request  was  $33,000,000. 

•  $50,000,000  earmarked  (or  Israel. 

u  A  ceiling  of  $730,000,000  esUUished,  of  which  $300,000,000  earmarked  for  Israel. 


CHANGE  or  TITLE  OF  ACT  AND  NAM K  OF  AGBNCT 

The  House  amendment  changed  the  name 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  the  Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Act  and  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to  the 
Mutual  Development  and  (Xioperatlon 
.Agency. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  House  receded. 

POUCT DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

AUTHORIZATION 

The  committee  of  conference  reconciled 
four  differences  between  the  Senate  blU  and 
the  House  amendment  that  dealt  with  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  relat- 
ing to  statement  of  policy. 

Development  of  employment-intensive 
technologiea 

The  Senate  bill  included  a  provision  that 
the  President  should  place  appropriate  em- 
phasis on  a  requirement  that  the  "United 
States  should  concentrate  in  particular  on 
the  development  of  employment-Intensive 
technologies  suitable  to  the  less  developed 
countries." 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Multilateral  approaches  to  development 

The  Senate  bill  included  new  language  that 
urged  a  shift  to  multilateral  approaches  to 
development  and  required  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  consuUatioiis  negotia- 
tions, and  recommendations  regarding  such 
a  shift. 

The  House  amendment  Included  in  ;t8 
statement  of  policy  a  declaration  that  V.S. 
development  assistance  should  continue  to 


be  available  through  bilateral  channels  until 
It  Is  clear  that  multilateral  channels  exist 
which  can  do  the  Job  with  no  loss  of  develop- 
ment momentum. 

The  House  and  Senate  receded. 

Role  of  U.S.  private  investment 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  state- 
ment that  emphasized  the  role  of  U.S.  private 
investment  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble in  economic  and  social  development  pro- 
grams, specifying  that  arrangements  should 
be  continually  sought  to  provide  stability 
and  protection  for  such  Investment. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  deleted  the  requirement  to  continu- 
ally seek  arrangeme:.ts  for  the  protection 
of  such  investment 

Coordination  of  V  5  derelopTncnt-related 
act:i-i:ies 

The  Senate  bUl  provided  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  United  States  developmer.t- 
related  activities  by  the  administering 
agency  under  the  policy  puldan-e  of  t!.e 
Secretary  of  State  and  req-ilred  the  head 
of  the  agency  to  advise  the  President  of  ac- 
tions afTectlng  development  and  to  ir.form 
the  Congress  abo\Jt  the  progress  of  the  less 
developed  rov;ntrle? 

TTie  House  amendment  simply  specified 
the  Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency  as  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
coordination  withovit  spelUnB  out  any  spe- 
cific req-i;lrement  to  advise  the  President 
or  Inform  the  Congress. 

TTie  Senate  receded,  with  a  technical 
amendment  to  substitute  "the  agency  prl- 
maruy  responsible  for  adm mistering  this 
part  '  for  the  nanse  of  the  agency. 


DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE CATEGoaiES 

Food  and  nu.triiion 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  section  103 
to  the  Foreign  .^sslstaiice  Act  to  provide 
development  atisistance  for  food  and  nutri- 
tion. It  authorized  an  appropriation  of  »28a 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975  for  this  purpose 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  similar 
provision  that  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $300  million  for  each  ot  the  £scaJ  years 
1974  and  1975, 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
authorization    for    each    of    the    fiscal    year? 
1974  and  1975  in  the  amount  of  1291  million. 
Population  pUinning  and  health 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  section  104  to 
the  Foreign  .Assistance  Act  that  authorised 
an  appropriation  of  »14:  million  for  each  o! 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  'or  population 
planning  and  health  assistance 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  1150  million  for  each  of  tne 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  this  p  -.rpose. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  «ia 
authorization    of    »145    mtllloc    for    each    of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  population 
planning  and  health. 
Education  and  human  resour.^e!  deveioprnent 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  section  106 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  »&4  million  for  each  of 
the  fl.scal  years  1974  and  1976  for  education 
and  human   resources  devel3pment 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  190  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  197S  for  these  ptirposea. 

The  See  ate  receded. 
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Selected  development  problerm 
The  Senate  bUI  added  a  new  section  100  to 
the  F^orel^n  Aaslstance  Act  that  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  MT  mlUlon  ror  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  aad  197S  for  selected  de- 
velopment prohlema. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  t60  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  thU  purpoee. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  tM  mlUlon  for  each  of  the 
flAcal  years  1974  and  1975. 

Selected  countries  and  crrganizationj 
The  Senate  bill  eidded  a  new  section  107 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $28  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  develop- 
ment aaalstanoe  to  selected  countries  and 
organizations. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  tSO  mlilton  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  for  this  purpoee. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  939  mUUon  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

TaANSTES  OP  rtTNDS 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  a  limited  trans- 
fer of  funds  from  one  sector  to  another 
under  new  scLtlona  103-107  of  chapter  I  but 
prohibited  the  use  of  sections  6l0ia)  and 
814(a)  of  the  Foreign  Aaslstance  Act  with 
respect  to  transactions  Involving  sector 
funds. 

The  House  amendment  provided  aimii^r 
authority  for  the  tranafer  of  funda  without 
the  restrictive  language. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  permitted  the  tranafer  of  funds  under 
the  authority  of  sections  610(a)  and  614(a) 
Into  but  not  out  of  the  funds  for  develop- 
ment assistance  under  chapter  I. 

C08T  BRAKtNc  UTD  wxjtnoNa  Liicrrs 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  host  country 
to  partclpate  in  the  financing  of  bilateral 
project*  to  the  extent  of  at  least  35  percent 
of  the  entire  coerta.  In  any  fiscal  year,  of  the 
program,  project,  or  activity.  It  also  provided 
that  disbursemenu  for  a  bilateral  capital 
project  under  all  five  functional  categories 
of  development  aaslstance  would  be  limited 
to  36  oonsecucive  months  and  that  efforts 
should  b«  made  before,  during,  and  after  the 
parlod  of  dlahursement  to  find  local  and  ex- 
ternal source*  of  funding  for  such  project. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
striking  "In  any  fiscal  year"  and  making  the 
limitation  applicable  to  grant  assistance  only. 
Any  extension  of  the  expenditure  period  be- 
yond 36  month*  is  subject  to  further  Justi- 
fication satisfactory  to  the  Congras*.  It  wa* 
also  agT«ed  that  the  36-month  disbursement 
period  wlU  not  begin  until  project  disburse- 
ment* start  In-country,  excluding  prellml- 
□siry  dlsbuxsament*  for  planning  and  prepa- 
ration coat*  outside  the  recipient  country. 
rxnroiMO  or  rou-ow-oj*  paojicra 
The  Senate  bCl  provided  that  no  amounts 
avaUable  under  sections  103  through  107  of 
the  act  could  be  obligated  for  any  follow-on 
project  which  links  that  project  with  any 
other  project  without  further  congressional 
authorization. 

The  House  did  not  contain  a  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

CSX  OF  azcmpTa 

The  Senate  blU  limited  the  use  to  not  more 
than  one-third  of  prior  years  loan  refiows 
for  any  one  of  the  fiuictlonal  categories  of 
development  aaalstance  In  any  flacai  year. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded 

UmTATION  ON  GKANT* 

The  Senate  bUl  limited  granu  under  the 
functional  sectors  to  not  more  th«r%  go  per- 


cent of  the  funds  appropriated  each  fiscal 
year  for  sections  lOS-107 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

DKVBIXJPMUfT   ktrO    UBX   OP  coopxaATTvia 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  not  less  than 
S20  million  made  available  during  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  should  be  available  only 
for  aaslstance  In  the  development  of  cooper- 
atives In  less  developed  countries. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

paoHtarmro  poucx  ■niAiJraic 

The  Senate  bill  prohibited  police  training 
and  related  programs  for  any  foreign  coun- 
try under  any  law  except  those  relating  to 
certain  crimes  and  administered  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  or 
with  respect  to  any  authority  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  or  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  House  bUl  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
applying  the  prohibition  to  programs  In  a 
foreign  country  and  to  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The 
prohibition  Is  not  applicable  to  any  contract 
entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act  that  provides  personnel  to  con- 
duct, or  assist  tu  conducting,  any  such  pro- 
gram but  it  prohibits  extension  of  thoee 
contracts.  Further,  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  present  programs  being  conducted 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment In  foreign  countries  should  not  be 
transferred  to  some  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  avoid  this  prohibition. 
The  new  language  Is  meant  to  phase  out 
such  programs  financed  hereunder  and  the 
objective  should  not  be  circumvented  by 
using  other  funds  for  this  purpose. 

iN-rxoaATioN  op  woicxm  into  National 

BCONOMIXS 

The  Senate  bUl  provided  that  development 
assistance  programs  should  be  administered 
with  particular  attention  to  the  Integration 
of  women  Into  the  national  economle*  of 
foreign  countries 

The  Rouse  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  Houa*  receded. 
uumMo  cs*  or  ruNo*  pot  AaotTioNS 

The  Senate  bill  prohibited  the  use  of  funds 
In  any  manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  pay 
for  abortions,  abortlfaclent  drugs  or  devices, 
the  promotion  of  the  practice  of  abortion  or 
support  of  research  to  develop  methods  of 
abortion 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  to  pay  for  the 
performance  of  abortions  or  to  motivate  or 
coerce  any  person  to  practice  abortion. 

This  provision  Is  not  Intended  to  Interfere 
with  or  curtail  support  for  preventive  ma- 
ternal and  chUd  health  and  family  plan- 
ning services  and  related  research  which  are 
provided  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  local  customs 
and  medical  practice  and  It  Is  not  Intended 
to  apply  to  funds  obligated  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  bin 
D«vx^.op»«^^r  loan  fvnd.  fiscal  paovxsioNs 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  section  203  of  the 
Foreign  AssUtance  Act  which  makes  dollar 
receipt*  from  previous  loans  available  for 
new  loans  for  development  assistance 

The  House  amendment  extended  the  au- 
thority of  section  203  to  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  and  expanded  the  authority  to  Include 
dollar  receipts  from  loans  made  prior  to  1964. 

The  Senate  receded  with  amendments  that 
delayed  the  repeal  of  section  203  until  July  1. 
1976,  and  provided  that  not  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  dollar  receipts  scheduled  for 


repayment  would  be  available.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  intended,  based  on  AID's 
congressional  presentation,  that,  under  this 
limitation,  approximately  $161.5  million  and 
tl84  mlUlon  In  new  loan  authority  would 
become  available  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1B7S, 
respectively. 

COX7NT«T  UMITATTON 

The  House  amendment  added  to  word 
"directly"  to  the  forty-country  limitation  on 
technical  assistance  and  development  grants 
contained  In  the  act  to  make  clear  that  the 
llmltaUon  applies  only  to  bilateral  assistance 
furnished  directly  by  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment to  government*  of  lees  developed 
countrten. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

AMEXICAN    SCHOOLS   AND    HOSPITALS   ASROAO 

The  Senate  bill  nuihorlzed  an  appropria- 
tion of  119  million  and  »6  5  million  In  excess 
currenclea  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  assistance 
to  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad. 
It  did  not  authorize  assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1976  but  requested  a  study  and  report  in- 
cluding recommendations  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  future  assistance 
for  schools  and  hospitals  outside  the  United 
States. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  (20  mil- 
lion and  $7  million  In  excess  local  curren- 
cies for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975.  The  House  amendment  also  contained 
a  limitation  on  assistance  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  no  more  than  four  Institutions  In  the 
same  country,  of  which  not  more  than  one 
shall  be  a  university  and  not  more  than  one 
a  hospital. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  authorization  of  an  appropriation  of  $19 
million  and  se  6  million  in  excess  local  cur- 
rencies for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1976. 

The  House  receded  on  its  limitation  but 
the  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
the  agency  which  administers  this  program 
should  make  every  effort  to  administer  this 
program  so  as  to  achieve  a  more  equitable 
geographic  distribution  of  aaslstance  and  to 
limit  financial  support  for  operations  and 
maintenance  acUvitles  The  committee  of 
conference  also  agreed  that  the  report  and 
recommendation  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
should  be  made  by  June  30.  1974. 

It  U  the  Intent  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference that  the  report  shall  include  rec- 
ommendation* for  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  US  assistance  and  such 
possible  solutions  to  the  problems  relating 
to  long  term  commltmenU  to  instltuUons 
a*  the  Secretary  of  State  deems  desirable 
Kovsrso   ocARAvrrxs 

The  Senate  bill  increased  the  worldwide 
celling  for  housing  guaranties  which  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  tlmejro.ii  $206  mil- 
lion to  1349.9  minion,  and  extended  the  pro- 
gram to  June  30,  1975 

The  Rouse  amendment  Increased  the 
worldwide  celling  to  $305  million,  an  Increase 
of  $100  million,  and  extended  the  program 
to  June  30.  1976. 

TTie  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  celling  of  $306  million  and  the  Senate 
date  of  June  30.  1975. 

OVKRSKAS      ParVAT*      lNVESTME>rr      CORPORATION 

The  House  amendment  extended  the  Issu- 
ing authorities  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  for  Investment  and 
guaranty  activities  from  June  30.  1974  to 
June  30.  1975  It  also  renewed  the  agriculture 
credit  and  self-help  community  development 
pilot  project  authority  from  June  30.  1978  to 
June  30.  1976 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  any  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
extending  the  authorities  to  December  31. 
1974. 
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PABT>rERS   or   THI   ALLIANCr 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $900.(X)0  for  grants  to  the  National 
Association  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
for  each  of  the   fl-scal   years   1974   and    1976. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $968,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1976  for  such  grants. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  an  appropriation  of  $934,000 
for  each   of  the   fiscal  years   1974  and    1975 

PBOCBAkIS    aXLATINO    TO    POPULATION    PaOCRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  not  less  than 
$125  million  In  fl.scal  year  1974  and  $150 
million  !n  flscal  year  1975  of  part  I  funds 
shall  be  available  for  programs  relating  to 
population    growth. 

The  House  amendment  earmarked  $125 
mllllori  of  part  I  funds  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years    1974  and   1975  for  this  purpose 

TThe  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
esurmark  $125  million  In  flscal  year  1974 
and  $130  million  In  flscal  year  1975  for  pro- 
grams  relating   to   population   growth. 

INDEPI.SDENT    REVIEW    OaOUPS    Trj%    INTKSNA- 
TIONAL    ASSISTANCE    INSTITfTIGNS 

The  House  amendment  added  a  new  sub- 
section which  required  the  President  to  ac- 
tively seek  the  establishment  of  independent 
groups  within  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
afllllat/'d  organizations  to  review  and  evalu- 
ate their  programs  It  further  required  the 
Preeldent  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Comptroller  General  reports  prepared 
by   such    units. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision 

The  Senate  receded. 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONB    AND    PBOGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $127,822,000  for  each  of  the  flscal 
years  1974  and  1975. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $127,8(X).(X)0  for  flscal  year 
1974  and  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  flscal  year  1975. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
$127,800,000  for  flscal  year  1974  and  $150 
million  for  flscal  year  1975 

INDUS    BASIN    Al'THORIZATION 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $14  million  for  each  of  the  flscal  years 
1974  and  1975  for  grants  for  the  Indus  Basin 
development 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $16  million  for  each  of  the 
two  fiscal  years. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  an  appropriation  of  $14.- 
600,000  for  each  of  the  flsoal  years  1974  and 
1975. 

UNICXr  CX^NTRIBUnON 

The  House  amendmer.t  earmarked  $18  mil- 
lion of  International  orgaiilzatlons  funds 
for  each  of  flscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNICEF). 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The    Senate   receded. 

ARAB  RXrUOEE  TRAININO 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2  million  for  each  of  the  flscal 
years  1974  and  1976  for  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  technical  and  vocational  training  of 
Arab  refugees. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The   Senate   receded. 

CONTINGINCT  FUND  AND  DISASTER  RXLIEF 

AUTHORrrr 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $23.5  mlUlon  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  for  assistance  primarily 
for  disaster  relief  purposes. 

CXIX 2395— Part  29 


The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $30  million  for  each  of  the 
flscal  years  1^74  and  1975  for  contingencies 
and  authorized  such  amounts  as  may  be 
required  !rom  time  to  time  to  provide  ex- 
iraordlniiry  disaster  relief. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  authorization  of  an  appropriation  of 
$30  million  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1974 
and  1975,  and  accepted  the  purpoee  language 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

COl'NTRT    NARCOTICS   CONTROL   PERTORMANCTE 

The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Act  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  make  an  affirmative 
finding,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
that  a  country  has  taken  adequate  steps  to 
control  the  production,  distribution,  trans- 
portation, and  manufacture  of  opium  and  Its 
derivatives.  The  Senate  bill  further  required 
the  President  to  suspend  all  aid,  except  nar- 
cotics control  programs,  to  any  country  If 
the  Congress  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
rejecting  the  findings. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  .Senate  receded, 

REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS    ON    NARCOTICS    CONTROL 
PROGRAM 

The  House  amendment  added  a  new  re- 
quirement for  quarterly  reports  to  Congress 
on  the  programing  and  obligation  of  foreign 
as.slstance  funds  for  narcotics  control  pro- 
erams.  and  semiannual  reports  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  operations  carried  out  under  this 
program. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40  million  for  flscal  vear  1974  and 
$30,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1975 "for  the  Inter- 
national narcotics  control  program. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  850  million  for  each  of  flscal 
years  1974  and  1975. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
authorization  of  an  appropriation  of  $42  - 
500,000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1974  and 
1975  for  this  purpoee 

COOPERATIVE    ECONOMIC    KXPANSTON 

The  House  "amendment  added  a  new  chap- 
ter 10  authorizing  the  use  of  $2  million  of 
part  I  funds  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1974 
and  1975  for  cooperative  economic  expan- 
sion. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision 

The  House  receded 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICT  — MariART    ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  sections  501  and 
502  of  the  Foreign  AssUtance  Act.  relating 
to  policy  and  purposes  for  which  military 
assistance   can   be  furnished. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
comparable  provisions. 

The  Senate  receded 

EXCESS    DEFENSE    AXTICLBS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  excess  de- 
fense articles  should  be  furnished  whenever 
possible  In  preference  to  the  procurement 
of  new  items. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

MILITARY    ASSISTANCE GENERAL    AUTHORITT 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  section  503  relat- 
ing to  general  authority  and  provided  general 
authority  to  furnish  grant  military  assist- 
ance to  any  foreign  country  otherwise  eli- 
gible to  receive  assistance.  The  Senate  lan- 
guage eliminated  the  requirement  that  the 
aid-receiving  country  be  "friendly,"  as  well 
as  the  President's  authority  to  furnish  mili- 
tary   assistance    to    International    organiza- 


tions and  to  loan  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  It  also  struck  out  the  author- 
ity m  section  503ibi  to  make  financial  con- 
tributions to  multilateral  programs  to  ac- 
quire or  construct  facilities  for  collective  de- 
fense and  in  section  503<C)  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  incidental  u:>  the  U£  Gov- 
ernment's participation  in  regional  or  col- 
lective defense  organizations. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  authorized  the  loan  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  b-ut  specified  conditions 
under  which  loans  could  be  made  and  pro- 
vided that  "out  of  pocket  expenses  inci- 
dental to  making  the  loan  and  the  cost  of 
"depreciation"  shall  be  charged  to  the  appro- 
priation for  military  assistance  for  each  fiscal 
year  or  part  thereof  that  the  item  is  on  loan. 

It  IS  the  Intention  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  the  provisions  of  thLs  section 
shall  not  apply  when  short  term  loans  are 
made  in  connection  with  disaster  relief  ef- 
forts In  response  tc-  earthquakes,  floods,  or 
other  natural  disaster? 

The  House  receded  with  respect  to  the 
repeal  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 603. 

MU.ITART     ASSISTANCE     ,«.  n  H  JRIiATION 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  section  604(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  relating  to  au- 
thorization for  military  asslstanoe.  and  pro- 
vided separate  authorizations  for  eight  coun- 
tries totaling  $270  million.  It  also  authorized 
up  to  $25  million  of  the  funds  to  be  used 
to  furnish  excess  defense  articles  to  any  for- 
eign country  or  International  organization 
not  specifically  identified  The  Senate  blU 
further  provided  a  separate  authorization  for 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  as  well  as 
a  special  drawdown  authority  subject  to  fu- 
ture reimbursement,  for  furnishing  defense 
articles  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laoe,  and 
authorized  $150  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  military  assistance  to  Cambodia 

The  House  an-»endment  provided  an  au- 
thorization of  an  appropriation  of  $560  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Senate  receded  from  Its  provisions  and 
the  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  »612  5  million,  including 
military  training,  for  fiscal  year  1974  The 
number  of  countrle?  eligible  to  receive  mili- 
tary grant  assistance,  other  than  training  in 
the  United  States,  was  reduced  from  forty 
to  thirty-one. 

SOPHtSTICATrD    WEAPONS 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  the  proviso  clause 
and  subsection  i  b ;  of  section  604  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  but  Included  a  similar 
provision  which  prohibited  the  furnishing 
by  grant  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems  to  underdevelop>ed 
countries  unless  the  President  determine* 
that  furnishing  such  weapons  gy?itenas  Is  Im- 
portant to   United  States  national   security. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
any  comparable  provisions 

The  ccmmlttee  of  conference  agreed  to  re- 
tain existing  law. 

CONDmONS  OF  ELicrBiLm 
The  Senate  bill  repealed  section  505  of  tne 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  relating  to  conditions 
of  eligibility  but  provided  similar  conditions 
of  eligibility  with  one  new  requirement  The 
new  eligibility  condition  .'-equlred  that  funds 
received  by  a  foreign  country  in  disposing 
of  US  -furnished  weapons  should  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  Ooveri.me:  t  tor  use  In 
meeting  Its  local  currency  exp>enses,  includ- 
ing International  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  activities 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded  on  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 505  and  the  House  accepted  the  addi- 
tional condition  of  eligibility  t>eRinnlng 
Julv  1,  1974, 
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TBAUSFxm  OF  Dxmnx  astkxxs  to  thibs 

COUNTalXB 

Th*  Senat«  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
Ifctlog  to  condlttona  of  eligibility  that  would 
require  Presidential  approval  foe  the  trans- 
fer of  U5. -furnished  defense  articles  from 
one  country  to  another  under  specified  con- 
ditions. This  provision  was  similar  to  the 
provisions  of  section  9.  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  Amendments.  1971,  which  the  Senate  bill 
repealed. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
include  a  similar  provision  in  both  section 
606  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  relating  to 
grant  military  assistance  and  section  3  of  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  relating  to  the 
sale  of  defense  articles. 

SI»ECTA1.    DRAWDOWN    ArTHOaTTT 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion which  renewed  the  President's  specla! 
authority  to  draw  down  defense  articles  from 
the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
defense  services  up  to  $300  million  In  fiscal 
year  1974  when  he  determines  it  to  be  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  subsequent  reimbursement  from  military 
assistance  program  funds. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  compar- 
able provision. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
authorizing  a  draw  down  celling  of  •aSO  mil- 
lion. The  drawdown  authority  may  be  used 
when  It  Is  in  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  This  authority  Is  not  to  be 
used  to  supplement  li€AP  funds  routinely  to 
meet  foreseen,  non-emergency  requirements 
for  mlUtary  assistance. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference that  up  to  $200  million  of  the  emer- 
gency military  assistance  requirements  for 
Cambodia  be  furnished  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  In  this  section. 

«JST»tCnONS       ON       MrLTTAHT       AD       TO       LATIN 
ABtERtCA     AND    ATKICA 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  sections  507  and 
608  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  relating 
to  restrictions  on  military  assistance  for 
Latin  America  and  Africa. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  A  celling  on  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  and  sales  that 
can  be  made  or  furnished  to  Latin  America 
and  Africa  In  any  Hscal  year  Is  provided  In 
section  33  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
as  amended. 

CEaTTFICATION    OF    RECtPtrNTS    CAPABIUTT 

The  Senate  blU  repealed  section  609  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  requires  the 
chief  of  the  appropriate  mUltary  assistance 
advisory  group  representing  the  United 
States  to  certuy  in  wrltlng^ttartne  recipient 
country  baa  the  capa/iuuy  to  effectively 
utllLje  defease  artlcljB  furnished  by  the 
UnUed  States. 

The  HouBe^aaAndment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded 

»«STmiCT10188    OH    TRAINING    rOSSICN     MILrTAJlT 
STTTDKNTS 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  section  610  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  but  placed  an 
Identical  limit  on  the  number  of  foreign 
military  studenu  to  be  trained  in  the  United 
States  In  any  flscal  year 

The  House  amendment  repealed  section 
510. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
reuin  secUon  610  of  the  law. 

i«i.rrA«T  ASBisTANc*  AfiVTsoar  omocTs  and 
MisnoiTs 
The  Senate  bui  repealed  section  612  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  required 
certain  reductions  m  military  assistance  ad- 
▼l«ory  groups  and  military  groups  by  Sep- 
tember 30.  1972. 


The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
The  House  receded. 

»tn.IT4JIT   ASStBTANCK  AITTHOBIZATIOI*   roa   LAOS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  required  the  transfer  of  authorizations 
for  mllltSLry  assistance  and  sales  programs  for 
Laoe  and  South  Vietnam  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  Foreign  AaeUtance 
and  Military  Sales  Acts  effective  June  80. 
1973. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  such  military  assistance  and  sales 
authorlaatlons  elTectlve  June  30.  1974. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
transfer  military  assistance  and  sales  author- 
izations for  Laos  effective  June  30.  1974,  with 
the  understanding  that  funds  obligated  for 
assistance  to  Laos  prior  to  the  date  specified 
in  section  513  which  are  In  the  "pipeline"  at 
that  time  may  be  provided  regard lese  of  when 
the  defense  articles  are  actually  delivered  or 
the  defense  services  actually  rendered 
sPEciAi.   roanoN   ctnaENcr   accottnts 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  section  614  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  but  Included  a  similar 
provision  which  required  the  estahllahment 
of  special  foreign  currency  accounts  In  which 
any  government  receiving  grant  military  de- 
fense articles.  Including  excess  defense  arti- 
cles, and  military  training  would  deposit  local 
currencies  to  meet  official  costs  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  recipient  country. 

The  House  amendment  repealed  section  514 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  Senate  receded. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference tliat  billings  for  foreign  currency 
payments  under  section  514  shall  end  with 
deliveries  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31.  1973. 

LIQtTIBATION      ACCOtJNT      FOB      Pae-FISCAL      TEA« 
I9««    FOREIGN   mUTART   EALES   CRECrrS 

The  Senate  bUl  repealed  secUon  524  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  established  a 
special  liquidation  account  in  the  Treasury 
fcr  pre-flscal  year  1969  sales  credits  and 
guaranties. 

The  House  eunendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision 
The  Senate  receded. 

INTERNATIONAL     MILITART     B>UCATION     AND 
TTLAJNINO 

The  Senate  bill  separated  grant  military 
training  from  the  material  assistance  pro- 
gram and  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$26  million  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
military  training  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  House  amendment  also  provided  under 
separate  authority  $30  mllUon  for  an  Intema- 
tlo.oal  military  education  and  training  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  re- 
tain the  grant  military  training  program  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  military  assistance 
proeram  and  added  $27,500,000  to  the  au- 
thorization for  grant  military  assistance  in 
section  504(8)  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  House 
receded  on  numerous  technical  conformmg 
amendments  contained  in  the  House  amend- 
ment which  would  have  t>een  necessary  sepa- 
rately to  authorize  funds  for  military  edu- 
cation and  training. 

CAMBOOIA   CrnJNC    WArvER 

The  Senate  bill  included  a  provision  as  a 
technical  amendment  to  perfect  the  bill  In 
such  a  way  that  the  Cambodia  celllnit  of  sec- 
tion 886(c)  would  not  apply  to  assistance 
furnished  under  the  act. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

SECtTRTTT    6trPFO«TlN0    ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  bill  repeeiled  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  relating  to  security  support- 
ing assistance  but  included  similar  author- 
ity to  furnish  security  supporting  assut- 
ance    and    autbcrteed    an    approprutlon    of 


$125  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  of  which 
$66  million  was  to  be  available  solely  for 
Jordan  and  $60   million   solely    for  Israel. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $125 
million  for  security  supporting  assistance 
of  which  not  leas  than  $50  mllUon  was  to 
be    available    solely    for    Israel. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
retain  the  general  authority  language  of 
existing  law  for  security  supporting  assist- 
ance and  to  repeal  section  533  relating  to 
United  States  Refund  Claims 

The  Senate  receded  and  accepted  the 
House  authorization  and  earmarking  provi- 
sion. 

SMALL    BUSINZSS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
rewriting  section  602  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  required  that  insofar  as 
practicable  the  President  should  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate  equi- 
tably in  the  furnishing  of  commodities,  de- 
'ense  articles,  and  services  (Including  de- 
fense services)  financed  with  funds  made 
available  for  grant  military  assistance. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a   comparable    provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  re- 
tain existing  law. 

SHIPPING  ON  va.  vxaszLB 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
similar  to  section  602  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  which  provided  that  ocean 
traosptortatlon  between  foreign  countries 
of  commodities  and  defense  articles  pur- 
chased with  foreign  currencies  made  avail- 
able or  derived  from  appropriations  un- 
der this  act  should  not  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  or  any  other  law  relating 
to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commodities 
on  U  S  -flag  vessels. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
retain    existing    law. 

PROCUREMENT 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  simi- 
lar to  section  604  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  relating  to  procurement  of  commodities 
outside  the  United  States. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
retain  existing  law. 

TERMINATION   OF   ASSISTANCK 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  military  as- 
sistance and  sales  could,  if  not  sooner  ter- 
minated by  the  President,  be  terminated  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

The  House  amendment  retained  existing 
law  which  permits  the  termination  by  con- 
current resolution  of  assistance  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  allows 
funds  to  remain  available  for  12  months  from 
the  termination  date  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  winding  up  pro^'anis 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
reducing  the  wlndup  period  from  12  to  8 
months. 

EXPROPRIATION    POLICT 

The  Senate  bUl  modified  section  620(e)  (1) 
of  the  Foreign  AssUtance  Act — the  Hlcken- 
looper  amendment — by  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  its  sanctions  when  he  deter- 
mined that  such  a  waiver  was  "important 
to  the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States"  Any  waiver  was  to  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Congress. 

The  House  amendment  deleted  section  620 
(e)(1)  and  added  a  new  section  requiring 
termination  of  assistance  to  any  country 
which,  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
expropriated  property  that  was  at  least  60 
percent  beneficially  owned  by  US  citizens, 
unless  one  of  three  conditions  was  met:  (I) 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion  had    been    paid;    (2)    the   dispute   was 
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submitted  to  arbitration  under  the  rules  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes;  or  (8)  good  faith  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  aimed  at  providing 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion. The  amendment  did  not  permit  the 
President  to  waive  Its  application  In  the 
national  Interest. 
The  House  receded, 

ASSISTANCE    TO   COUNTRIES    WHICH    TRAOX    WITH 
NORTH    VIETNAM 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  permitted  the  President  to 
waive  the  prohibition  against  assistance  to 
countries  trading  with  North  Vietnam  or 
permit  vessels  or  aircraft  under  their  reg- 
istry to  transport  goods  to  North  Vietnam. 
Each  waiver  required  a  Presidential  finding 
that  It  was  In  the  national  Interest.  Each 
finding  had  to  be  reported  to  the  Conprcss, 
together  with  assurances  that  North  Viet- 
nam was  cooperating  fully  In  providing  for 
a  full  accounting  of  any  remaining  prison- 
era  of  war  and  all  missing  In  action. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  House  receded. 

Am    TO    GREECE 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
that  would  terminate  all  military  assistance, 
sales,  credit  sales,  or  guaranties  to  Greece 
pending  completion  of  a  Presidential  study 
and  report  which  concluded  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  is  In  full  compliance  with 
Its  political  and  mUltary  obligations  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Trc-aty. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  s 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

COORDINATION    WITH    FOREIGN    POLICT 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  sim- 
ilar to  section  622(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  emphasizing  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chief  of  each  diplomatic  mission  to 
submit  recommendations  concerning  secu- 
rity assistance  from  personnel  In  his  mission. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  re- 
tain existing  law. 

STATUTOBT    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    SECBETART    OF 
STATE 

The  Senate  bill  changed  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  "general 
direction"  of  military  assistance  activities, 
as  currently  set  forth  In  section  622(c)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  to  responsibility  for 
"direction"  of  those  activities. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

ACCESS    TO    AND    FAILURE    TO    PROVIDE 
INFORMATION 

The  Senate  bill  Included  a  provision  to  as- 
sure the  General  Accounting  Office  or  any 
committee  of  Congress  access  to  Informa- 
tion In  the  possession  of  any  agency  carry- 
ing out  provisions  of  law  with  funds  made 
available  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
After  the  expiration  of  any  35-day  p)erlod  fol- 
lowing a  written  request  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  a  congressional  com- 
mittee for  any  document,  paper,  communica- 
tion, audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation, 
report,  or  other  material  in  the  custody  of 
such  agency,  none  of  the  funds  available  to 
such  agency  could  be  obligated  unless  and 
until  the  request  had  been  honored.  Com- 
munications between  the  President  and  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  agencies  concerned 
were  expressly  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tions of  this  section. 

The  Senate  bill  also  amended  section  634 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  provided 
for  a  similar  exclusion  of  Presidential  com- 
munications. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 


MILITART    A8SISTANCI    INFORMATION 

Ttie  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  there  be  made  public  that  por- 
tion of  any  record  showing  the  na.Tie  of  any 
recipient  of  military  assistance  and  the 
amount  of  such  assistance  Intended  to  be 
provided  or  the  amount  that  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States. 

The  Hou.se  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
the  provisions  of  section  634!  bi  of  the  Por- 
eii?n  Assistance  Act,  requiring  the  President 
to  make  public  all  Information  concerning 
operations  under  the  Act,  should  be  con- 
.strued  as  calling  for  full  public  dlscloeu.'-e 
of  military  assistance  Information,  except 
during  periods  of  critical  Internationa!  de- 
velopments when  classifying  such  data  Is 
In  the  national  security  interest.  In  any  case, 
such  information  should  be  fully  available 
to  appropriate  congressional  committees. 

REPORTS  AND  INFORMATION 

The  House  amendnnent  repealed  section 
634  (f  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  re- 
placed It  with  two  new  sutisectlons.  New 
subsection  it)  required  the  submission  of 
semlanniial  reports  on  the  status  of  each 
outstanding  loan  contract  of  g^jaranty  or 
Insurance,  credit  sale  of  defeniie  articles,  de- 
fense services,  or  agricultural  commodities. 
and  each  Export -Import  Bank  loan,  guaranty, 
or  Insurance.  Only  transactions  in  excess  of 
$1  million  would  be  reported  individually. 
New  subsection  (g)  required  annual  reports 
showing  the  debt-servicing  proble.ms  of  for- 
eign countries,  debt  relief  granted  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  conseq'jences  thereof. 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  section  634(f)  of 
the  law. 

The  Senate  receded. 

The  committee  of  conference  understands 
that  a  delay  of  80  to  180  days  may  occur  In 
providing  the  first  semiannual  report  under 
the  new  subsection  (f);  however,  all  subse- 
quent reports  should  be  forwarded  as 
promptly  as  possible  but  no  later  than  60 
days  after  the  report  Is  due. 

AOMINISTBATIVE  EXPENSES 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  824  million  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $53,100,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  such  expenses. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  an  appropriation  of  $45  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1976.  with  the  understanding  that  program 
funds  available  under  part  I  and  part  V  may 
be  used  to  defray  additional  administrative 
expenses  up  to  the  level  provided  In  the 
House  amendment. 

PEACE  CORPS  ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  638  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  by  changing  Its 
title  from  "Peace  Corps  Assistance"  to  "Ex- 
clusions". 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  to  this  technical 
amendment. 

FAMINE     AND     DISASTER     RELIEF 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  would  have  amended  section 
639  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  permit 
the  furnishing  of  disaster  relief  assistance 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  House  receded 

FAMINE    AND    DISASTER    RELIEF    TO    THE    AWCAN 
SAHEL 

The  House  amendment  contained  an  au- 
thorization of  an  appropriation  of  $30  mil- 
lion for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  African 
Sabel   and   gave  congressional   endorsement 


for  long-term  planning  f.or  the  preservation 
and  development  cj  the  Sahel  region  In  co- 
operation with  the  United  Natlo:;s  and  other 
international    and    regional    organizations 

The  Senate  bu;  contained  a  provision 
which  asked  the  President  to  consult  with 
international  organizations  on  how  to  solve 
the  West  African  famine  problem,  but  did 
not  authorize  any  funds 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $25  million  for 
these  purposes 

DCVTXOPMZNT   COORDINATION   COMMITTEI 

The  Senate  bUl  ame.-^ded  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  by  adding  a  new  section  provid- 
ing for  coordination  of  United  States  de- 
velopment policies  and  program":  It  prc- 
rlded  for  the  establishment  of  a  Develop- 
ment Coordination  Committee  named  mem- 
bers therecf  by  their  positions  in  the  govern- 
ment, required  the  Chief  of  the  V  f^  mission 
in  a  country  to  be  the  development  coordi- 
nator, and  required  repon.s  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  by  both  the  Committee 
and  the  country  coordinator. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  com- 
parable provision  which  named  as  members 
of  the  Committee  representatives  of  desig- 
nated agencies  and  required  the  President  to 
develop  appropriate  procedures  for  coordi- 
nating overseas  activities  and  to  report  to 
Congress. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
that  the  President  prescribe  appropriate  pro- 
cedures to  assure  coordination  among  both 
(1)  departments  and  agencies  of  the  US 
having  representatives  in  diplomatic  missions 
abroad,  and  (2)  U.S  representatives  in  each 
country  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  mission. 

SHIPPING    DIFFrP.ENTIAL 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  differential  in  shipping  coets 
between  US-  and  foreign-flag  vessels. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

DEFINITION     OF     EXCESS     DEFENSE     ARTICLXS 

The  Senate  bill  redefined  defense  articles 
In  such  a  way  as  to  restrict  them  to  those 
Items  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  other  than  mili- 
tary assistance  purposes,  thereby  transfer- 
ring Items  In  "long  supply"  from  the  cate- 
gory of  excess  defense  articles  to  the  cate- 
gon'  of  nonexcess   defense   articles. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  definition  Is  to  re- 
quire that  a  defense  article  must  not  be 
treated  as  "excess"  for  purposes  of  the  Pcr- 
elgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the  Foreign 
MUltary  Sales  Act  unless  It  has  been  screened 
against  the  requirements  of  all  the  mUl- 
tary departments  and  Defease  agencies,  thus 
correcting  a  problem  cited  In  a  recent  study 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  use 
of  "excess"  defense  articles  In  the  military 
assistance  program.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense states  that  the  current  administrative 
practice  Is  consistent  with  the  new  defini- 
tion. 

DEFINITION  OF  VALtTX 

The  Senate  bill  defined  the  "value"  of  ex- 
cess defense  articles  as  "actual  value"  but 
not  less  than  one-third  of  acquisition  cost.  It 
al&<j  defined  the  value"  of  nonexcess  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  to  Include  "a 
proportional  share  of  the  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  supplying'  such  articles  and 
services,  except  that  personnel  pay  and  al- 
lowances would  be  e.xcluded  from  the  ccm- 
putatlon  of  "administrative  expenses"  for 
this  purpose  as  it  relates  to  mllltarv  assist- 
ance (excluding  grant  military  training i 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
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"value"  m«anA  ill  In  th«  caae  of  exc«aa  de- 
ttaam  •rUclea.  Lbe  kctuai  v«Xu«  of  tba  arucl« 
piu«  the  gross  cose  inctured  by  tbe  Calted 
StAtes  Oovenunent  In  repalrtag.  retxAbUI- 
UUng,  or  ino<Ufyuig  the  article,  ezoept  that 
only  such  groas  costs  shall  be  taken  Into 
consideration  for  purpoaes  of  relmburas' 
ment  to  the  supplying  agency:  (3)  v\Xh  re- 
spect to  nonexcess  defense  articles  delivered 
from  Inventory,  the  acquisition  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  adjusted  as  ap- 
propriate for  conditions  and  market  valiM; 
( 3 )  with  reepect  to  nonexcess  defense  artlclea 
delivered  from  new  procurement,  the  con- 
tract or  production  coats;  and  (4)  with  re- 
spect to  a  defense  service,  the  coat  to  the 
United  States  of  such  service, 

PUCSIDENTIAL    nXdNOa    AJTD    DKTmMZNATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  section  864  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  relating  to  Pree- 
idenaal  findings  and  determinations,  and  In- 
cluded language  similar  in  purpose. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

TTBX  or  vs.  AAicEO  rotczs 

The  Senate  bill  rewrote  section  6B0  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  whch  provldea  that 
the  furnishing  of  economic,  military,  or  other 
assistance  under  the  act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  commitment  to  use  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  any 
foreign  country. 

The  Bouse  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provison 

The  Senate  receded  and  existing  law,  con- 
taining a  similar  provision,  is  retained. 
.\N.vuAi.  roRXicN  AssiSTAWcx  arpoax 

The  Senate  blU  repealed  section  657  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  Included  lan- 
guage requiring  essentially  the  same  In- 
formation to  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
Congress,  together  with  data  on  all  exports 
of  significant  defense  articles  on  the  United 
States  munitions  list. 

The  House  amerulment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

QDAaTxai.r   azpoaTS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  submlaaion  of  quarterly  reports 
on  the  sale  or  guaranty  of  defense  articles 
and  services,  grant  of  excess  defense  artlclea, 
defease  articles  and  defense  services,  and  the 
number  of  VS.  OoverLment  personnel  de- 
tailed to  military  assistance  advisory  groups 
or  organizations 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 
srxciAi.   axpoBT   oir   map  Aoazsimrrs 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  call- 
ing for  a  report  from  the  President  by  Janu- 
ary 31.  1974.  listing  all  military  assistance 
agreements  entered  into  prior  to  that  date 
and  recommending  which  should  be  con- 
tinued 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

AJIirUAL     I»ATO     EJCPOaT 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Secretartea  of  State  and 
Defense  to  report  annually  on  or  befoc* 
January  IS  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  and 
to  the  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
direct.  Indirect,  and  unallocated  coats  to  the 
^  United  States  of  its  participation  In  NATO 
In  the  immediately  prior  fiscal  year,  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  (estimated),  and  In  the 
budget  fiscal  year  (budget  requeat). 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision 

The  House  receded. 


aroocuxtik  potrrwAa  arcowsraucxiow 
The  Senate  blU  amended  the  Foreign  As- 
slatanoa  Act  by  adding  at  the  en<l  thereof  • 
new  part  V.  authorizing  an  appropriation  of 
•378  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  poet  war 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  in 
South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  of 
which  not  less  than  (10  million  was  to  sup- 
port humanitarian  programs  of  the  Indo- 
china Operations  Group  of  the  Intamatlooal 
Red  Cross  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 


The  House  amendment  contained  a  com- 
paratole  provision,  authorlaing  an  appropria- 
tion of  Maa  million  for  flacal  year  ltf74  and 
providing  that  no  funds  could  be  used  for 
police  support  or  prison  construction  and  ad- 
ministration within  South  Vietnam. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
•604  million  authorlaauon  for  the  flscai  year 
1974.  The  House  receded  on  Its  statement  of 
policy  and  the  Senate  receded  on  the  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  the  Indochina  Opera- 
tions Group  and  on  the  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  funds  for  police  supp>ort  or  prison  con- 
struction and  administration  within  South 
Vietnam. 

amrcTTON  d»  oovcai«MK>rr  paanciPATiON 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  call- 
ing for  a  reduction  In  the  role  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  the  furnishing  or  sale 
of  defense  arUcles  and  defense  services  to 
foreign  countries  and  International  orga- 
nizations by  reducing  its  sales,  credit  sales. 
and  guaranty  of  such  articles  and  defense 
services  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

nxccAi.  sKiziTax  or  us.  fsivatk  riSHiNO 

VKSSKLS 

The  Senate  bui  repealed  section  3  of  ^he 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  which  prohttlts 
the  sale  (cash,  credits  or  guarantees)  to  any 
ooTintry  within  a  year's  period  after  sucJj 
cotxntry  seizes,  or  takes  Into  custody,  or  finee 
an  American  fishing  vessel  for  fishing  more 
than  12  miles  from  the  country's  coast,  un- 
less the  President  waives  the  prohibition  on 
the  basis  that  it  Is  Important  to  U5.  secu- 
rity or  that  he  has  received  reaaooable  as- 
surances from  the  country  that  similar 
seizures  will  not  occur  in  the  future 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 
PSNAI.TT     roa     tJNAUTHoarzxD    Ttutsna.    or 

SOPKlSTICATkD     WKAPONS    TO    A    THiaO    COT7W- 

TtT 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  prohibited  the  furnishing  of  sophis- 
ticated weapons.  Including  sophisticated  Jet 
aircraft,  to  any  foreign  country  which  trans- 
ferred defense  artlclea  provided  by  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  an  agreement 
requiring  US.  consent  to  such  a  transfer. 

The  Botise  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision,  but  permitted  restoration  of 
eligibility  when  the  President  determines 
that  the  violation  has  ceased  and  he  has  re- 
ceived satisfactory  assurances  that  the  vio- 
lation will  not  reoccur,  and  provided  that 
la  the  case  of  unauthorized  transfer  of 
sophlstloated  weapons,  such  weapons  have 
been  returned  to  the  original  recipient. 

The  Senate  receded 

CASH    •AI.^S    niOM    STOCK 

The  Senate  bUl  repealed  section  31  of  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  and  Included  a 
provUlon  authorizing  cash  sale  of  defense 
articles  and  services  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defense 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision 

The  Senate  receded 

raOCTTaSMKNT     rOB     CASH     SALCa 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  section  33  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Salea  Act  and  included  lan- 


guage to  require  purchaaers  of  defense 
artlclea  or  defease  services  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  Government.  In  addition  to 
the  ooat  of  such  items,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  administrative  coets  incurred  in  pro- 
curing such  articles  and  services  J-he  Senate 
blU  also  eliminated  the  Presidents  au- 
thority to  sell  defense  arllcies  on  a  fixed  price 
basis  and  prohibited  cash  sales  of  defense 
artlclea  and  services  by  the  US  Government 
to  a  developed  country  if  such  articles  are 
generally  available  from  commercial  sources 
In  the  United  States. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
deleting  the  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  de- 
fense articles  to  economically  developed 
countrleis.  and  the  requirement  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative costs 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference that  the  current  administrative 
practice  of  charging  an  appropriate  amount 
to  cover  overhead  expenses,  when  feasible 
be  maintained. 

caxDrr  sales 

The  Senate  bUl  repealed  section  33  of  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  and  included  a 
similar  provision  authorizing  credit  sales  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  to  eco- 
nomically less  developed  countries.  Repay- 
ment would  be  required  within  10  years 
after  delivery 

The  House  amendment  Increased  the  re- 
payment period  from  10  to  30  years. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  re- 
tain existing  law. 

sales  caEDrrs  at  concessional  bates  and 

REPA  TABLE    IN     LOCAL    CtTRRENCT 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  authorized  credit  sales  on  concessional 
terms  to  countries  that  received  grant  mili- 
tary assistance  In  flscai  year  1973  In  amounu 
not  exceeding  the  level  of  grant  asslsunce 
provided  during  that  flscai  year.  During  flscai 
years  1974  and  1976.  sales  could  be  made 
which  were  repayable  In  local  currency  and 
without  Interest.  In  flscai  years  1976  through 
1978  sales  could  be  made  at  interest  rates  not 
less  than  3  percent  a  year  to  the  extent  the 
local  currencies  were  needed  for  US.  Gov- 
ernment requirements 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

ODARANTT    AUTHORTTT 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  section  34  of  the 
Foreign  MlUtary  Sales  Act  and  Included  a 
similar  provision. 

The  House  amendment  amended  section  24 
to  authorize  the  President  to  Issue  guarantiee 
to  persons  doing  business  outside  the  United 
States.  It  also  permitted  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  Act  to  be  obligated  for  the  35 
percent  guaranty  reserve,  and  amended  the 
Act  to  allow  the  calculaUon  for  the  purpoaea 
of  the  guaranty  reserve,  the  aggregate  cell- 
ing on  Foreign  Military  Salea  credits,  and 
the  regional  celling  on  military  sales  on  the 
basis  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  contrac- 
tual liability  which  would  preclude  guaran- 
teed Interest  from  counting  against  the  ceil- 
ings. 

The  oommlttee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
House  amendment  with  the  exception  of  the 
provision  which  would  have  allowed  guaran- 
ties to  be  issued  to  persons  doing  business 
outside  the  United  States. 

rOBEION     MrLTTABT    CBXDIT    SALES 

The  Senate  bUl  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  •200  million  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  military  sales  credlte  for  flscai  year  1974 
and  set  an  aggregate  oeuing  on  mUltary  credit 
sales  at  •700  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1974.  of 
which  »300  million  was  to  be  available  only 
for  Israel 

The  House  amendment  authorized  •480 
mUllon   for   military   salea   credits   for   fiscal 
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year  1974.  provided  an  aggregate  celling  of 
•760  million  for  flscai  year  1974,  and  ear- 
marked •SCO  million  for  Israel 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  •325  million  and 
established  an  aggregate  ceUlng  of  •730  mil- 
lion for  flscai  year  1974.  of  which  •300  million 
shall  be  available  only  for  Israel. 

PBOHIBmON    ON     CXPOET-IMPOBT    BANK 

The  Senate  bUl  repealed  section  32  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  which  prohibited 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
from  participating  in  any  new  extension  of 
credit  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  to  any 
economically  less  developed  country. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded 

AGCREGATB    LATIN    AMERICA    AND    ATBICA 
REGIONAL     CEILING 

The  Senate  bUl  repealed  section  33  of  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  and  Included  a 
BlmUar  provision  which  established  an  ag- 
gregate ceUUig  of  JISO  million  on  the  total 
amount  of  mUltary  assistance  and  sales  that 
can  l)e  made  to  Latin  America  in  any  fiscal 
year  and  a  corresponding  ceUIng  of  •40  mil- 
lion for  Africa.  It  also  eliminated  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to  waive  an  amount  equal 
to  60  percent  of  such  regional  ceilings. 

The  House  amendment  Increased  the  ceU- 
lng for  Latin  America  to  •ISO  million  and 
excluded  cash  sales  from  counting  against 
the  aggregate  celling  for  both  Latin  America 
and  Africa 

ITie  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  re- 
tain existing  law  with  the  changes  proposed 
In  the  House  amendment  and  to  eliminate 
the  Presidential  waiver  authority  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Senate  bill. 

PBIOB   CONGRESSIONAL   A«»PROVAL   OF 
MILITARY    BALES 

Tlie  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision  re- 
qulri:.g  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, prior  to  er.terlng  Into  any  relevant  sales 
or  guaranty  agreement,  written  Information 
on  any  ca.sh  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  of 
over  jas  mUllon  to  any  country  under  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  The  President 
could  not  complete  such  an  agreement  If 
either  House  of  the  Congress  adopted  a  reso- 
lution disapproving  It  The  same  procedure 
applied  to  every  sale.  In  whatever  SLmount, 
to  a  country  that  had  purchased  more  than 
•60  mlUlon  In  a  flscai  year. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision 

The  Senate  receded 

kkPOBTS     ON     COMMERCIAL     AND     OOV^UfMENTAL 
MILITART    EXPORTS 

The  Senate  bUl  repealed  section  36  of  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  and  Included  a 
similar  provision  relating  to  reports  of  the 
export  of  slgnlflcant  defense  articles  on  the 
US  munitions  list. 

The  House  amendment  repealed  section 
36(a)  of  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  export  of  slgnlflcant  defense 
articles. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
repeal  of  subsections  36  (a>  and  (b)  of  the 
act. 

DEPOSITS  IN  THE  GUARANTT  RESOtVE 

The  House  amendment  amended  section 
87(b)  of  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  to 
authorize  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  notes  generated  by  credit  extended 
under  section  23,  to  be  obligated  as  a  reserve 
for  the  guaranty  of  the  payment  of  such 
notes  without  additional  charge  against 
current  appropriations. 

The  Senate  bUl  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 


GENERAL,    ADMINISTRATIVE.    AND    MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS FOREIGN    MtLITART    SALES    ACT 

The  Senate  bUl  repealed  chapter  4  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  relating  to  gen- 
eral, administrative,  and  miscellaneous  pro 
Visions. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

REPEAL     or     MUTUAL     SECURITT      APPROPRIATION 
ACT.    1958 

The  Senate  bUl  repealed  section  108  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act.  1966,  as 
amended,  thereby  placing  future  military  as- 
slBtanc*  programs  on  an  obligation,  direct - 
cltatlon-of-funds  baeis. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

SPECIAL    rOEEICN    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1971 

The  Senate  bUl  repealed  the  Special  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1971  with  the  excep- 
tion of  section  7  which  prohibits  the  Intro- 
duction of  United  States  ground  combat 
troops  Into  Cambcdla. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded 

FOREIGN     MILTTABT    SALES    ACT    AMENDMENT, 

1S7I 

The  Senate  bUl  repealed  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  Amendments.  1971  \s-ith  the 
exception  of  section  12  which  repealed  the 
"Joint  resolution  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security 
In  Southeast  A^la  ' 

The  Hou.se  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
amend  section  8  with  respect  to  excess  de- 
fense articles  and  included  the  provisions 
of  section  9  as  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  the  Foreign  MUltary 
Sales  Act. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON    CONVEN- 
TIONAL   ARMS 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  section  5  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Amendment.  1971 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  powers  a  limitation 
on  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle  East,  and 
section  6  of  the  same  act  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
initiate  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  re- 
view of  military  assistance  and  sales  pro- 
granis  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  lieu 
thereof,  the  Senate  bill  Included  a  provision 
which  directed  the  President  to  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  convene  an  International  con- 
ference of  major  arms  suppliers  within  18 
months  to  negotiate  an  agreement  placing  a 
workable  celling  on  arms  transfers. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
the  Pre.'sldent  should  make  every  effort  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
powers  an  agreement  which  would  bring 
about  workable  controls  over  the  transfer  of 
conventional  arms. 

EXCESS    DETE.VSE    ARTICLES 

The  Senate  blU  repealed  section  8  of  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  Amendments, 
1971  and  Included  a  provision  that  excess  de- 
fense articles  furnished  under  MAP  author- 
ity by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  be  considered  to  be  an  ex- 
penditure made  from  funds  appropriated 
for  military  assistance. 

The  House  amendment  continued  the  ex- 
emption of  H86  mlUlon  on  the  value  of  ex- 
cess defense  articles,  regardless  of  where  gen- 


erated, which  might  be  ordered  under  any 

authority  during  any  flscai  year  before  the 
value  of  those  articles  Is  chargeable  against 
funds  appropriated  under  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendmer.t 
reducing  the  exemption  from  »186  million  to 

•  160  mllUon  of  the  value  of  excess  defense 
articles  which  may  be  furnished  before  being 
charged  against  funds  appropriated  under 
part  11  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  pro- 
vided that  such  excess  articles  are  generated 
outside  of  the  United  States  The  value  of 
any  excess  defense  articles  generated  within 
the  United  States  and  furnished  as  military 
assistance  shall  be  charged  off  against  funds 
appropriated  for  military  grant  assistance 
The  committee  of  conference  expects  that 
no  action  will  be  taken  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  circumventing  the  purpose  of 
this  new  restriction 

PRIOR     AVTHORIZATION 

Tlie  Senate  bUl  repealed  section  10  of  the 
FHDrelgn  Military  Sales  Act  Amendments.  1971, 
and  Included  a  similar  provision  requiring 
an  authorization  before  appropriated  funds 
may  be  obligated  or  expended. 

"The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision 

The  Senate  receded. 

PUBLIC  DISCLOSfRE  OF  EXPORT  OF  MUNITIONS 
LISTS     ITEMS     VALUED     IN     EXCESS     OF     $100,000 

The  Senate  bUl  contamed  a  provision 
which  required  that  the  Congress  be  notified 
of  licenses  Issued  for  the  export  of  Items  on 
the    Munitions    List    valued    In    excess    of 

•  100.000. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
The  House  receded. 

TRANSFER      OF      MILITART      VESSELS      AND      BOATS 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision 
which  prohibited  the  transfer  of  any  vessel 
or  boat  of  the  United  States,  to  any  foreign 
country  or  International  orpantzatlon  except 
In  accordance  with  foreign  assistance,  sales, 
or  other  sp^eclfic  legislation. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision, 

Tlie  Senate  receded. 

LIMITATION  ON   ASSISTANCE  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM, 
LAOS,     AND     CAMBODIA 

The  Senate  blU  contained  a  provision 
which: 

(1)  limited  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos  to  that  permitted  by  the  respective 
cease-fire  agreement?;.  .\  similar  provision  re- 
lated to  a  limitation  on  military  assistance 
to  Cambodia  If  and  when  a  cease-flre  agree- 
ment 16  reached: 

(2)  authorized  the  President  to  furnish 
emergency  military  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam If  the  President  found  and  reported  to 
the  Congress  that  the  cease-fire  agreement 
was  no  longer  in  effect;  and 

(3)  required  the  President  to  submit  a 
quarterly  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  na- 
ture and  quantity  of  all  types  of  foreign 
assistance  provided  to  South  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  and  the  number  and  types  of 
United  States  personnel  present  m  those 
countries,  involved  In  providing  such  as- 
sistance. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  receded. 

MEDIA  ACCESS  TO  U.S. -FINANCED  BASES 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  prohibited  the  programing  of  assist- 
ance to  any  country  in  which  a  mUltary  base 
Is  located  If  the  base  had  been  constructed. 
maintained,  or  operated  with  United  States 
funds  and  used  by  United  States  personnel 
to  carry  out  military  operations,  unless  the 
President  determines  and  reports  in  writing 
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to  tha  CongTMS  th»t  th«  goyaraoient  of 
such  country  bM.  conautant  with  lU  own 
security,  autborlzed  acceos  to  thooe  miUtary 
baaea.  on  a  regular  b«als.  to  t>ona  flde  new* 
media  correspondents  of  tbe  Unltad  Statea. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
deleting  the  requirement  th*t  the  Prealdent 
report  in  writing  to  the  Congreaa. 

TMIMINATIOW    OF    IKDOCMINA    WAB 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  under  this  or  any  other  law 
to  finance  mUliary  or  paramilitary  opera- 
tions by  the  United  States  In  or  over  Cam- 
bodia. Laoe,  or  South  Vletn&m. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

There  are  sLnUlar  prohibitions  on  the  uae 
of  funds  contained  In  Public  Law  93-fiO  (The 
Second  Supplement*!  Appropriations  Act) 
enacted  July  1.  1973;  Public  Law  93-63  (The 
Continuing  Resolution  Authority  for  flscal 
year  1973)  en*cted  July  1.  1973:  Public  Law 
93-126  (The  Department  of  State  Appropria- 
tions Authorization)  enacted  October  18, 
1973;  and  PubUc  Law  93-156  (MUltary  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Act),  enacted  No- 
vember 16.  1973. 

UKITATIOIf   OM  CSX   OF  rONOS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  uae  of  funds  to  finance  directly 
or  Indirectly  ■•mlllt*ry  or  paramilitary  opera- 
tions" by  third  country  forces  in  Laoa.  Cam- 
bodia. North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  or 
ThAllAnd.  unless  speclflc*Uy  authorized  by 
legislation. 

The  Hou:se  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
cumparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
adding  the  word  "combat"  after  "paramili- 
tary" and  before  "operation*". 

POUTICAL     PaiSOVKSS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congreaa  that  the 
President  should  deny  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  any  country  which  in- 
terns or  Lmprtsoos  that  country's  citizens 
for  politic*!  purposes 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

ALBKXT    SCHWKrrZBB    HOSPTTAL 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  11  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
granta  to  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital  in 
Oabon 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded 
p^xsotrois  or  WAX   and   ufmvipptxj  kusikg 

m    ,\CTION 

The  Senate  bill  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Congreaa  that  the  provisions  of  article  18  of 
the  Protocol  signed  on  September  14.  1973,  by 
representatlvee  of  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front 
(Pathet  Lao)  and  the  Royal  Laotian  Oov- 
emment.  relating  to  prisoners  of  war  and 
Individuals  missing  in  action,  be  adhered  to 
in  spirit  and  in  deed 

The  Hoxise  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded 

PBOBISmONS     TO     rVKNISHIMC     ASaiSTANCS     TO 
NOaiH     VTTTNAM 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion prohibiting  asstatance  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  North  Vietnam  unleaa  that  aaalst- 
ance  is  specifically  authorized  by  legUlatlon. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision 

The  Senate  receded 

ssTBioM  or  aociAi.  raocaxaa  tbubt  rrrND 

AGXZKMXirr 

The  Ho>use  amendment  directed  the  Preal- 
dent to  seek  a  revision  of  the  Social  Progreaa 
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Truat  Fund  Agreement  to  provide  that  ita 
funds  might  be  transferred  to  or  utilized  by 
the  Inter-Amerlc*n  Foundation,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the 
Depaxtment  of  SUte  and/oc  the  VS.  Treas- 
ury. 

The  Senate  blU  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment, 
striking  subsection  (1)  (B)  and  (C)  which 
called  for  periodic  transfer  of  trust  funds 
to  tha  VS.  Department  of  State  and  the 
V.B.  Treasury. 

osx  or  i€n.rrA«T  assistancx  dc  atkica 
The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  by  adding  a  new  section  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  any  VS.  military  or 
economic  aid  or  other  VS  exports  to  main- 
tain the  status  of  the  African  terrltorlea  of 
Portugal  and  required  termination  of  aid  and 
military  sales  and  military  exports  requiring 
a  validated  license  If  the  President  deter- 
mined that  those  items  were  being  used  by 
Portugal  In  support  of  lu  military  activities 
In  tta  African  territories. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  aa- 
slatance  to  Portugal  should  be  suspended 
when  the  Preeldent  makes  a  determination 
and  reports  to  Congreaa  that  Portugal  haa 
used  VS.  assistance  In  support  of  Its  military 
activities  m  Its  African  colonies  The  resto- 
ration of  such  assistance  was  made  contin- 
gent on  appropriate  corrective  action  by  Por- 
tugal. 

The  Senate  receded  with  amendments  ( 1 1 
making  the  provision  applicable  to  any 
non-African  country."  (2)  striking  the 
parenthetical  reference  In  the  House  amend- 
ment to  sales  "whether  for  cash  or  by  credit, 
guarantee  or  any  other  means,"  and  (3) 
striking  the  requirement  to  suspend  aaelat- 
anc«. 

EHTBT    OF    SOVIrr   Jews    DTTO    AWTVA 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  reaolutlon  asking  the  Prealdent  to 
urge  the  Austrian  Oovemment  to  take  what- 
ev^  action  la  neceaaary  to  permit  and  facili- 
tate travel  of  Soviet  Union  emigrants  through 
Austria 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

GOVmNMKNT    OF    UfDU    LOAN     aXTTLXUZNT 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  any  settle- 
ment of  the  debt  owed  to  the  United  Statea 
by  India  that  is  leaa  than  the  full  amount 
owed   must  be  authorized  by  the  Congreaa. 

The  Houae  simendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded 

It  la  the  Intent  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, however,  that  the  administration 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AlTalra  of  the  House  of  Repreeenla- 
tlvee.  as  well  aa  to  the  Senate  and  Hwiae 
Agriculture  Committeea.  the  terms  of  anv 
proposed  settlement  with  India,  with  the 
right  to  review.  30  days  prior  to  entering 
Into    such    settlement 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ha« 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  for  a 
detaUed  study  of  the  entire  sltuaUon  con- 
cerning   UB.-owned    foreign    ctirrenclea 

HT7VAN    UCHT8    IN    CHnjt 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  provision  that  the  Prealdent  should 
deny  any  military  or  economic  assistance  to 
ChUe  until  he  flada  that  the  Oovemment  of 
Chile  Is  protecting  human  rlghU  of  all  In- 
dividuals, Chilean  and  foreign;  support  cer- 
Uln  other  steps  to  InsTire  the  protection  of 
human  rlghta:  be  prepared  to  provide  aayJum 
and  reaettlement  opportunities  for  a  reason- 
able number  of  political  refugeea:  support 
and  faciutate  efforts  by  voluntary  agencies 
to  meet  emergency  relief  needs;  and  request 
the  Inter-Amertcan  Commission  on  Human 


Rights   to  undertake   an   Immediate   Inquiry 
Into   recent   events    In    ChUe. 

The  Houae  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  tm  amendment 
striking  out  the  language  which  would  deny 
aid  and  substituting  the  expression  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  request  the 
Oovemment  of  Chile  to  protect  human 
rights  In  Chile.  The  committee  of  conference 
also  agreed  to  delete  the  reference  to  provid- 
ing asylum  and  resettlement  opportunities 
for  political  refugees. 
■traaAD  or  BUMANrrAauN  and  social  sravicks 

The  Senate  bUl  expressed  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  there  should  be  created  a  new 
Bureau  of  Humanitarian  and  Social  Services 
In  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  headed  by 
a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  continuing  guidance  and  co- 
ordination of  UJ3.  Oovemment  efforts  related 
to  refugee  relief  assistance,  victims  of  In- 
ternational disasters,  migration  and  visa  af- 
fairs, the  field  of  international  human  rights, 
overall  government  liaison  with  the  United 
Nations  and  other  appropriate  International 
agencies  and  nongovernmental  organizations. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

HUMANTTAStAN   ASSISTANCX   IN  SOUTH   ASIA 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  President 
to  use  (6  million  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  fur- 
nish humanitarian  asslatance  to  the  UJ*. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  support 
of  the  repatriation  and  exchange  of  minor- 
ity populations  between  Pakistan  and  Bang- 
ladesh. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  f 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded.  Existing  law  (section 
2(c)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Aaslstanc* 
Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87  610)  i  already 
authorizes  the  President  to  transfer  up  to 
$10  million  of  Foreign  Assistance  Act  funds 
In  any  flscal  year  to  meet  unexpected  urgent 
refugee  and  migration  needs. 

WORLD   FOOD   SHOBTAOC8 

The  Senate  bill  contained  language  urg- 
ing full  participation  by  the  United  Statea 
m  efforts  to  alleviate  current  and  future  food 
shortages,  the  establishment  of  a  high  level 
oommiaslon  to  study  and  report  on  the  world 
food  situation,  consultation  with  various  Ln- 
tematlonal  organizations  Involved  In  this 
field,  and  proposing  revision  of  Public  Law 
480  to  permit  greater  utUlratlon  of  United 
States  food  production  in  meeting  emer- 
gency and  humanitarian  requirements  for 
food  (vsslstanre 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  Ho':se  receded  with  amendments  ex- 
proaalcg  the  sense  of  the  Congreaa  with  re- 
spect to  the  world  food  slt-jatlon  and  steps 
deemed  necessary  to  deal  with  It 

LOCAL  crraawrcisB  trau)  f-h  mhjtast 

AaaiSTANCE 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  104(c)  of 
Public  Law  480.  which  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  enter  Into  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  to  use  foreign  currencies  gen- 
erated under  the  Act  to  procure  articles  for 
the  common  defense,  by  requiring  that  any 
such  agreement  must  be  specifically  author- 
ized by  statute 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
effective  July  1.  1974,  no  amount  of  any 
foreign  currency  (including  principal  and 
Interest  from  locui  repayments)  which  ac- 
crues In  connection  with  any  sale  for  for- 
eign currency  under  any  provision  of  law 
may  be  used  under  any  agreement  or  any 
revision  or  extension  of  any  prior  or  subse- 
quent agreement,  entered  Into  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  to  provide  any 
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assistance  to  any  foreign  country  to  pro- 
cure equipment,  materials,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices for  LTie  a:»mmon  defense.  Including  In- 
ternal security,  unless  such  agreement  is 
speclflcailT  authorlzied  by  legislation  enacted 
after  such  date. 

ASIAN   DrVKLOPMXNT    BANK 

The  Senate  bill  ajnended  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  I  Public  Law  92-245)  to 
carry  forward  authorizations  from  flscal  year 
1972  and  flscal  year  1973  totaling  $100  mU- 
llon. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
The  House  receded. 

Thomas  K    Morgan, 
Clxmxnt  J    Zablocki, 
Dant*  B    FAScrLL, 
W.  3.  M«n,i,itBD, 

PSIUl  H.  B     FUgLINOHUTBKW, 

Wm.  S.  BaoourixLD, 
Manager!  cm  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
H.  H.  HuifPKSST, 
OEOftQs  D    Aiken, 

Clotorx)  r,  Cass, 
Manage')  l'v  '.  'i  c  Part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  PENDING  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
v.eek  before  Thanksgiving  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Stales  pasted  an  emergen- 
cy energ>-  crisis  bill  tlial  to  me  takes  us 
back  to  a  ver>'  sad  da.v  m  Augiist  1964 
when  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States  turned  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  In- 
cident and  said,  "Mr.  President,  we  ab- 
dicate, you  run  your  war."  Tliat  simple 
action  tore  this  Nation  apart  for  a  great 
many  years  following. 

I  would  .'suggest  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  might  be  .some  precedent  in  that 
since  certainly  Southeast  Asia  Is  foreign 
policy,  but  it  is  absolutely  appalling  to 
me  that  the  Senate  and  thLs  House  could 
possibly  consider  passing  a  bill  In  the 
field  of  domestic  policy,  a  matter  of  the 
basic  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
which  would  plve  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  most  dictatorial  powers 
ever  given  to  a  Chief  Executive  without 
a  nation  being  In  a  state  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues,  and  seriously  suggest  this 
Congress  assert  Itself  by  establishing  a 
policy  that  would  force  us  to  establish 
policy  for  the  energy  crisis  rather  than 
again  abdicating  our  role,  and  turning  to 
the  President  and  saying.  "You.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, do  your  thing  and  not  the  people's 
thing." 


SOMETHING  FOR  THE  ARAB  LEAD- 
ERS  TO   THINK    ABOUT 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  WEis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inclined 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  just 
left  the  well  in  his  analysis  of  the  bill 
that  Is  to  come  before  the  House.  I  have 
no  Intention  of  voting  to  turn  all  of  these 
superpowers  over  to  this  President  or  any 
President.  And  while  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  think  it  might  be  well  for  some- 
body to  point  out  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Arab  States  that  they  are  not  being  quite 
as  smart  as  they  think  they  are,  and  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  even- 


tually bring  down  the  civilization  of 
Western  Europe  and  America,  to  which 
they  have  contributed  nothing  for  2,000 
years. 

I  had  a  little  chat  with  an  Ambassador 
from  one  of  those  countries  the  other 
day.  and  he  said.  "You  wouldn't  dare  in- 
vade us."  I  said.  "Why  not'"  He  said, 
"The  Russians  would  come  to  our  rescue." 
I  said,  "Well,  they  did  not  come  to  the 
rescue  when  Khrushchev  was  the  top 
man  in  the  Communist  world  when  Els- 
enhower sent  Marines  into  Lebanon,  and 
that  is  a  lot  closer  to  Russia  than  your 
country." 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that,  "You 
have  got  to  make  the  Israeli  do  this,  and 
do  that,  and  if  you  do  not  we  will  have 
to  shut  off  your  oil  '  Well,  that  remains 
to  be  seen.  These  potentates  and  dicta- 
tors dowTi  there  have  only  three  things 
that  they  are  really  interested  In  and 
that  is  their  air-conditioned  CadUlacs, 
their  air-conditioned  palaces,  and  their 
air-conditioned  harems.  You  know,  the 
welfare  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  world  might  come  ahead  of  those 
priorities. 


WE  MUST  IMMEDIATELY  OPEN 
NAVAL  OIL  RESERVES 

'Mr.  KETCHUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.^ 

Mr.  KETCHUM  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  suggest  in  the  strongest  terms  possible 
the  immediate  opening  of  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  at  Elk  Hills  and  the 
post  haste  development  of  Naval  Reserve 
No.  4  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 

Prior  to  the  Arab  embargo  and  the  cut- 
off of  fleet  resupply  in  Singapore,  the 
military  was  drawing  350,000  barrels  per 
day  from  domestic  sources  and  350.000 
barrels  per  day  from  foreign  sources. 
Today  an  but  a  small  amount  must  come 
from  domestic  sources.  No  one  denies  or 
should  deny  that  our  Armed  Forces  must 
be  supplied  on  a  No.  1  priority  basis. 
This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  oU  reservea 
are  all  about.  The  180,000  barrels  per  day 
from  Elk  Hills  would  be  a  great  help  now. 
Orders  have  gone  out  to  all  domestic  re- 
finers to  establish  a  priority  for  the  mili- 
tary of  800,000.000  gallons  of  all  types  of 
fuel.  The  need  Is  great,  the  time  is  now. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request  your 
Immediate  attention  and  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  act  now  to  open  Elk 
Hills  at  least  for  military  supply. 


UNIFORM   SPEED   LIMITS   FOR  ALL 
VEHICLES 

"Mr.  PINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  that  the  lumber- 
ing giants  of  the  highway — buses  and 
trucks — be  permitted  55-mlle-an-hour 
speed  while  automobiles  are  limited  to 
50  should  be  rejected  by  the  Confess 

Whatever  limit  is  established  .should 
apply  uniformly  to  all  vehicles. 

No  doubt  some  engines  perform  more 


efBciently  at  higher  speed  than  do  oth- 
ers, but  this  can  be  said  of  automobile 
engines  as  well  as  truck  and  bus  engines. 

The  efQclency  gain-loss  uivohed  in  5 
miles  an  hour  can  hardly  justify  the  oth- 
er hazards  that  could  occur  if  the  double 
standard  In  highway  speeds  is  attempted. 

Trucks  and  buses  would  forever  be 
passing  automobiles,  and  this  would  cre- 
ate horrendous  hazards  especially  on  nar- 
row two-lane  pavements.  Moreover,  the 
outrage  every  automobile  driver  wlU  in- 
evitably feel  as  the  big  vehicles  roar  past 
will  introduce  the  greatest  hazard  of 
all. 

Several  State  Governors  have  already 
seen  the  danger  and  absurdity  of  the 
double  standard  and  so  should  the 
Congress. 


I  AM  CONCERNED 

'Mr.  DENHOLM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  in  doubt — but  I  refuse 
to  accept  "fear"  as  a  foundation  to  build 
upon  tht  future. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  am  an 
American.  I  am  in  doubt  because  as  an 

American  I  do  not  want  to  be  deceived 

I  want  to  believe  and  I  have  faith  m  our- 
selves as  Americans. 

I  concur  with  the  President  in  the 
objective  of  "Project  Independence"  but 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  America  cannot 
achieve  that  goal  prior  to  1980. 

I  am  certain  "independence"  never 
was — carmot  now  and  never  will  be 
achieved  by  slowing  down,  turning  down 
the  heat,  shutting  off  the  lights,  and  get- 
ting Into  bed.  In  the  short  run  or  In  the 
long  run— that  purported  leadership  Is 
negative.  It  is  not  the  high  road  of  con- 
quest over  challenge — any  challenge 
worthy  of  our  best  effort.  I  respectfully 
submit  it  is  but  a  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem— totally  void  of  seasonable  solutions 
to  the  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  heating 
fuels,  ga.soline.  petroleum,  and  petroleum 
products. 

I  am  concerned  for  the  security  of 
America.  I  am  concerned  because  nega- 
tive leadership  may  Invite  an  unpro- 
voked attack  from  any  "would  be  ag- 
gressor" that  is  Ignorant  of  our  real 
capacity  of  performance  on  land,  in  the 
air.  and  on  the  seas. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  9256,  TO  INCREASE  CONTRI- 
BUTION OF  GOVERNMENT  TO 
COSTS  OF  HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr  DUL£KI.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  iH.R.  9256) ,  to  Increase  the 
contribution  of  the  Oovemment  to  the 
costs  of  health  benefits  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ■<>- 
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points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
DuLSKi.  Henderson.  Waldik.  Gboss,  ^"^ 
Hoc  AN. 


November  27,  1973 


■\DMINISTRAnON    OP    LEAVE    SYS- 
TEM FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLO'k'EES 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  iH.R.  1284)  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  leave  system 
for  Federal  employees,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  concur  in  Senate 
amend.Tients  Nos,  1  through  7,  and  con- 
cur in  Senate  amendment  No.  8  with  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2.  line  33,  strike  out  "  "subaectlona  (b) 
and  (d)"  and  Insert  "  "subsectlona  (b),  (d), 
and  (e)". 

Page  2.  line  24.  strike  out  "subeecUon :  " 
and  insert  "subsections:". 

Page  3.  line  3.  strike  out  "such"  and  In- 
sert "the". 

Page  3.  line  «,  strike  out  "such"  and  In- 
sert "the". 

Page  3.  line  8.  strike  out  "such"  and  in- 
sert "the". 

Page  3,  line  21.  strike  out  -title."."  and 
Insert  "tlUe." 

Page  3.  after  line  31,  Insert: 

"(e)  Annual  leave  otherwise  accruable  after 
June  30.  1960.  which  is  loot  by  operation  of 
this  section  because  of  administrative  error 
and  which  Is  not  credited  under  subsection 
(d)  (2i  of  this  section  because  the  employee 
Is  sepskrated  before  the  error  Is  discovered,  is 
subject  to  credit  and  liquidation  by  lump- 
sum payment  only  if  a  claim  therefor  Is  flled 
within  3  years  Immediately  following  the  date 
of  discovery  of  the  error.  Payment  shall  be 
made  by  the  agency  of  employment  when  the 
lump-sum  payment  provisions  of  section 
5551  of  this  title  last  became  applicable  to 
the  employee  at  the  salary  rate  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  lump-sum  provisions  became 
applicable  ". 

Page  6,  Btryie  out  aU  after  line  20  over  to 
and  Including  line  6  on  page  8  and  Insert: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  8ecUon5«e2(a)  of  tlUe  8.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence* :  "Not- 
withstanding other  statutes,  an  employee  In 
a  missing  status  on  or  after  January  1  1966 
13  entlUed — 

"(1)  to  payment  for  annual  leave  which 
accrued  to  his  account  on  or  after  January  1, 
1965,  but  which  was  forfeited  under  section 
6304  of  this  title  because  he  was  unable  to  use 
that  leave  by  virtue  of  his  missing  status;  or 

"(2)  to  have  all  of  that  accrued  leave  cred- 
ited to  his  account  for  use  An  employee 
shaU  make  an  election  in  writing,  within  90 
days,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  hU  sen- 
tence or  90  days  Immediately  following  the 
termination  of  that  missing  status,  which- 
ever Is  later,  whether  he  desires  that  pay- 
ment or  credit  Payment  under  clause  (I)  of 
his  subsection  shall  be  at  the  employee's  rate 
of  basic  pay  in  effect  on  the  first  day  the 
employee  could  have  made  the  election." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  than  apply  to  former  employees  or  their 
beneficiaries. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  nght  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
we  can  act  on  this  If  the  gentleman  will 
explain  briefly  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment* and  the  necewity  for  the  amend- 
ments. 


Mr  WALDIE.  Mr  Speaker,  Senate 
amendment  No.  8  amends  section  7  of 
the  House  bill,  relating  to  leave  lost  by 
employees  in  a  missing  status. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  permit 
such  employees  the  option  of  accepting 
a  lump-sum  payment  for  the  accrued 
leave  or  having  such  leave  credited  to 
their  accounts  for  future  use.  The  House 
bill  authorized  only  payment  for  such 
leave. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
make  two  minor  changes  In  the  language 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 

First,  my  amendment  would  provide 
that  any  leave  restored  to  the  employee 
for  future  use  shall  be  credited  to  a  sepa- 
rate leave  account  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  6304id.M2>  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  HJ^.  1284. 

The  effect  of  this  change  is  to  assure 
that  such  restored  leave  is  not  com- 
mingled with  the  annual  leave  currently 
earned  by  the  employee  and  to  require 
that  the  use  of  such  restored  leave  be  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  under  section  6304 1  d  >  1 2  > . 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  lump-sum  payment  for 
any  leave  forfeited  by  an  employee  in  a 
missing  status  shall  be  based  on  the  em- 
ployee's rate  of  pay  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  leave  was  forfeited.  The  Senate 
amendment  provides  that  such  payment 
shall  be  based  on  the  rate  of  pay  In  effect 
at  the  time  the  employee  elects  to  re- 
ceive the  payment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  bill,  £is  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Monow  orrEKXo  bt  hcb.  waiaix 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walddi  moves  that  the  House  ooncnr 
In  Senate  amendments  Nos.  1  through  7,  and 
concur  In  Senate  amendment  No.  8  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  Senate -engrossed  Amendment 
No.  8     Insert  the  foUowlng: 

Skc  7.  (8)  Section  5562 (a)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  an  employee  in  a  missing  status  on  or 
after  January  1,  19«6,  Is  entitled — 

"(1)  to  payment  for  annual  leave  which 
accrued  to  his  account  on  or  after  January  1, 
1965.  but  which  was  forfeited  under  section 
6304  of  this  title  because  he  was  unable  to 
use  that  leave  by  virtue  of  his  missing 
status:  or 

"(2)  to  have  all  of  that  leave  restored  to 
htm  and  credited  to  a  separate  leave  account 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6304(d)  (2)  of  this  title. 
An  employee  shall  elect  In  writing,  within 
90  days  Immediately  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence  or  within  90  days 
ImmedUtely  following  the  termination  of 
his  missing  sUtus.  whichever  is  later, 
whether  he  desires  payment  for  the  leave 
under  cUuie  ( n  of  thu  subsection  or  credit 
of  the  leave  under  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. Payment  under  clause    (1)    of  thU 


subsection  shall  be  at  the  employee's  rate 
or  basic  pay  m  effect  at  the  time  the  leave 
was  forfeited." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  former 
employees  or  their  beneficiaries. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAKING    TECHNICAL    CORRECTION 
IN     ENROLLMENT     OP     H  R      1284 
LEAVE     SYSTEM     FOR     FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res  381)  authorizing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  make  a  technical 
correction  in  the  enrollment  of  H  R.  1284. 
The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Ris.  381 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  to  make  a  technical  correc- 
tion In  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1284 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresenUitUea 
(the  Senate  ccncurring) ,  That,  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  HR.  1284  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  6.  United  States  Code  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  the  leave  s"s- 
tem  for  Federal  employees",  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  the  following  additions) 
change  in  the  provisions  of  such  bill:  On 
page  3,  line  12.  of  the  House  engrossed  bill. 
Insert  '.  or  under  clause  (2)  of  section 
6562(s)  of  this  title,"  Immediately  after  the 
word  "subsection". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7446 »  to  establish  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  1973.) 

Mr.  DONOHUE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  tL$.k  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

The  conference  report  on  the  bill  HJl. 
7446  represents  a  final  step  In  the  efforts 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  a  logical  and 
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workable  organization  to  carry  forward 
the  planning  and  direction  of  the  Na- 
tion's bicentennial  observance  on  the 
Federal  level  The  basic  form  of  the  bill 
as  it  passed  both  Houses  was  worked 
out  over  weeks  of  effort  in  committee 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill,  and  em- 
bodied those  changes  In  six  amendments. 
The  first  amendment  amended  section 
4  of  the  bill.  This  is  the  section  defin- 
ing the  functions  of  the  new  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Administrator. 
The  amendment  provided  that,  in  pre- 
paring the  administration's  plans  and 
programs,  the  Administrator  is  to  give 
due  consideration  to  anj-  related  plans 
and  programs  developed  by  State,  local, 
and  private  groups.  It  is  further  provided 
that  he  may  designate  special  commit- 
tees with  representatives  from  such  bod- 
ies to  plan,  develop,  and  coordinate  spe- 
cific activities. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  language 
of  this  amendment  amending  section  4 
of  H.R.  7446.  This  language  is  consistent 
with  the  basic  principle  of  the  legislation 
In  encouraging  State  and  local  participa- 
tion in  the  bicentennial  observance. 

The  second  amendment  of  the  Senate 
amended  section  "(aul)  of  the  House 
bill  by  placing  a  ceiling  of  $10,000,000 
annually  for  the  expenses  of  the  admin- 
istration. It  further  provided  language 
which  would  have  continued  a  program 
for  annual  grants  to  each  of  the  States 
and  territories  of  $45,000  a  year  which 
had  been  provided  for  2  years  In  the 
existing  law.  This  would  have  been  ac- 
complished by  providing  that  not  more 
than  $2,475,000  for  annual  grants  of 
$45,000  to  the  Bicentennial  Commission 
of  each  State.  Territory,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  provision  for  the  $45,- 
000  grants  was  contained  in  a  parallel 
amendment  to  section  9  of  the  bill  which 
authorized  the  Administrator  to  make 
equal  grants  from  appropriated  funds  of 
not  more  than  $45,000  to  each  of  the 
recipients. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  reduce  the 
$45,000  figure  to  $25,000  per  entity  and 
the  annual  authorization  for  this  grant 
program  to  $1,375,000.  These  grants 
would  only  be  made  to  State  Bicentennial 
Commissions  for  use  in  Bicentennial  ac- 
tivity In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Bicentennial  Administration. 

Section  7'a^  '2  >  as  added  by  the  Senate 
authorized  an  appropriation  or  not  more 
than  $20,000,000  for  grants-in-aid  on  a 
matching  basis  to  the  several  States  to 
a.sslst  them  in  developing  and  supporting 
blcentermlal  programs  and  projects  as 
provided  in  the  new  section  9(b)  as 
added  by  the  Senat*.  the  amount  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  but  no 
later  than  June  30.  1976.  The  conferees 
changed  this  date  to  December  31,  1976, 
because  of  the  continuing  celebrations 
and  commemorations  anticipated 
throughout  the  calendar  year  of  1976. 

The  languape  of  section  9ib^  as  con- 
tained in  the  Conference  Report  Is  the 
revised  language  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
ferees. The  Senate  language  provided 
that  the  amounts  received  under  Sec- 
tion 9(b)  by  any  State  could  not  exceed 


$400,000  per  State  on  a  matching  basis. 
In  conference,  it  was  agreed  to  change 
this  language  so  that  each  recipient 
would  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  $200,- 
000  in  grants  on  a  matching  basis  under 
the  Subsection.  In  addition,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  territories  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  were  In- 
cluded as  eligible  recipients.  The  con- 
ferees recognized  that  each  jurisdiction 
would,  therefore,  be  assured  of  the  right 
to  participate  in  this  grant  program  up 
to  the  amount  of  $200,000  on  a  matching 
basis.  The  language  of  the  subsection 
makes  it  clear  that  these  grants  are  sub- 
ject to  regiilatlons  prescribed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board.  The  $200,000 
amount  Is  available  for  grants  to  each 
jurisdiction  and  considered  obligated  for 
that  purpose,  which,  if  not  used,  would 
lapse.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  unused 
portion  of  the  $200,000  minlmuni  ear- 
marked for  each  juris«liction  will  be 
available  for  distribution  to  any  other 
jurisdiction  or  for  eny  other  purpose.  The 
remaining  fimds  under  the  authorization, 
that  Is,  the  $9,000,000  remaining  after 
the  amount  resen-ed  for  the  States  and 
other  eligible  jurLsdictions  is  deducted, 
are  therefore  available  for  grants  to  any 
eligible  jurisdiction  that  presents  a  pro- 
gram found  acceptable  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  conferees  retained  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  4.  It  is  merely  a  conforming 
amendment  made  necessary  by  the  re- 
numbering changes  in  subsection  <a>  of 
Section  9. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  from 
Senate  amendment  No.  6  which  would 
have  provided  that  the  Administrator 
would  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Board  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by 
members  of  the  Board  from  members  of 
the  Board.  The  conferees  agreed  to  re- 
tain the  original  House  language  pro- 
viding that  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  members 
of  the  Board  from  members  of  the  Board 
other  than  the  Administrator. 

As  is  emphasized  in  the  conference  re- 
port, the  conferees  intended  that  the  reg- 
ulations provide  a  reasonable  period  for 
applications  for  grants  by  eligible  en- 
titles This,  of  course,  recognizes  that  the 
eligible  jurisdictions  must  promptly 
formulate  their  plans  and  present  them 
to  the  administration, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
Is  this  above  the  bill  as  it  left  the  House? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  In  the  bUl  as  it  left 
the  House,  we  did  not  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  specific  amount.  The 
provision  In  the  House  bUl,  in  effect,  has 
stated  that  the  amount  to  be  appropri- 
ated would  be  left  up  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee  thought  necessary  and  needed 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  American  Bi- 
centennial program.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  changed  by  the  language  in  the 
conference  report  which  does  impose 
limitations  In  authorizing  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  reported  that  this 


bill  Is  $20  minion  above  the  authorization 
that  left  the  House.  Could  that  be 
possible? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  There  was  no  author- 
ized amount  provided  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  It  was  sort  of  open  ended, 
permitting  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  appropriate  such  sums  as  It 
thought  was  necessary  and  needed. 

It  is  true  that  In  the  conference  report 
there  is  a  provision  authorizing  $20 
million  as  a  result  of  a  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  I  must  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  $20 
million  Is  on  a  matching  basis.  In  order 
to  get  the  $200,000,  that  State  or  that 
entity  must  match  it  with  $200,000  out 
of  its  own  treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  the  facts  of  the 
matter  are  that  there  will  be  an  Increase 
of  $20  million  in  the  authorization;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  There  would  be  $20 
million  available  to  assist  the  States,  the 
particular  States  and  also  a  provision 
for  limited  grants  to  State  bicentennial 
commissions  to  assist  the  State  bicen- 
tennial commissions  to  carry  out  their 
plans  and  their  programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  has  already 
been  spent  on  this  project.  If  the  gentle- 
man )-ias  a  round  figure?  How  much  is 
contemplated  to  be  spent? 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Up  until  and  through 
1973,  there  was  approximately  $11,541.- 
000,  and  deducting  what  was  granted  to 
the  States  from  that  amount  would  leave 
the  amount  at  $6,741,000.  In  other  words, 
the  American  Bicentennial  Commission 
on  the  Federal  level  has  had  available 
to  it  $6,741,000  dating  back  from  1969 
through  1973. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  project  has  had  some 
very  bad  administration.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman think  the  administration  has 
been  improved  or  will  be  improved? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  am  quite  confident 
it  will  be  Improved  decidedly  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  amended  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  does  the  genUeman 
think  that  by  1976  there  will  be  enough 
energy  left  in  this  country  to  stage  a  bi- 
centennial celebration? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  sincerely  hope  so 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  sincerely 
hopes  so, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr,  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  partici- 
pated in  the  conference  deliberations  on 
behalf  of  the  House.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  conference  report  sis  a  legitimate 
compromise  between  the  views  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  V.\NIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  this 
conference  report  on  the  creation  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration. This  legislation  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  untMdanced  our  priorities 
remain  despite  our  country  being  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  national  energy  crisis. 

In  a  time  when  we  should  be  devoting 
ever\-  effort  and  dollar  toward  solutions 
and  alternatives  to  a  petroleum -deflcleit 
society,  we  have  instead  voted  to  spend 
over  $30  million  over  the  next  3  calendar 
years  for  a  commemorative  event.  I  can- 
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not  stress  enough  my  own  belief  that  this 
money  should  Instead  be  spent  to  con- 
front the  ener^  problems  that  face  us 
now — and  not  for  a  bureaucracy  whose 
past  has  been  marred  by  partisanship 
and  bungling  bureaucratic  ineptitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  propose  that  thl5 
money  instead  be  put  Into  an  energy  re- 
search trust  fund  which  can  make  the 
Nation  energy  free  by  1976.  There  Is  no 
better  way  for  America  to  redeclare  Its 
Independence.  This  Nation  can  no  more 
be  half-sufflclent  than  half-free. 

The  energy  research  and  development 
fund  could  be  named  In  honor  of  the 
Bicentennial  and  become  the  cornerstone 
of  the  energy  trust  fund,  which  could  be 
supplemented  by  a  4-cent  tax  per  gallon 
of  gasoline  and  a  small  graduated  tax 
on  other  energy.  It  could  thus  be  devel- 
oped into  a  $6  billion  fund  to  be  used  for 
energ>'  research  and  development. 
Among  the  types  of  energy  that  could 
be  developed  by  such  a  fund  are — 

Solar  energy  for  electricity  and  heat- 
ing and  cooling ; 
OU  shale; 

Coal  gasification  and  liquldiflcatlon; 
Oeothermal  energy ; 
Fusion  research  ; 

Wind  power  and  the  utilization  of  tidal 
currents; 

Improved   transmission   of   electrical 
energy ; 

Improved-generation  of  electricity — 
MHD: 
New  forms  of  conservation  devices ; 
Alternatives  to  petroleum  as  a  fuel, 
such  ais  hydrogen ;  and 
Utilization  of  ocean  thermal  gradients 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
There  is  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Ls 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  357,  nays  34. 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 

(BoU  No.  505] 
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Ala. 
C«llf 


Abdnor 

Bray 

Casey  Tex. 

Absug 

Breaux 

Cederberg 

Adams 

Hrt-i-lciirldge 

Chamberlain 

Addabbo 

Br.nlley 

Chappell 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Br,.i..lts 

C'hisholm 

Annunslo 

Bruomfleld 

Clancy 

Archer 

Brnt^man 

Clark 

Arenda 

Brown.  Calif. 

Clausen. 

Armstrong 

Brown   Mich. 

Don  H. 

Asp  In 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clawaun.  Del 

Baker 

Bp  vhill,  N  C. 

Clay 

Barrett 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

CleYelanrt 

Bell 

Burgener 

Cochran 

Bennett 

Burke.  Pla. 

Cohen 

Bergland 

11  i-Te,  Mass 

Conable 

BCTlll 

B'irl»«on.  Tex. 

Conte 

BlaCKl 

Burns-  n.  Mo. 

Connan 

Bleater 

Burton 

Cotter 

"'"ffh^m 

Bi'tler 

CouKhlln 

Boland 

Byron 

Cronln 

BoUlng 

C^mp 

Culver 

Bo  wen 

Carpy.  N  Y 

Oantel.  Dan 

Brademaa 

Carney.  Ohio 

Daniel  Robert 

Brmaeo 

Carter 

w.Jr. 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V 
Danielson 
DaTla.  Oa. 
Davla,  B.C. 
Dayla,  Wla. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Delluma 
DenhoUn 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards. 
Edwards, 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Plndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowvrs 
Ford.  Oerald  R. 
Forsyth* 
Fountain 
Praaar 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenaal 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydoa 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Olbbona 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Oonzales 
Doodling 
Orasao 
Green.  Ong. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrUBths 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harrey 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«b«rt 
Heckler, 
Heinz 
Helstoakl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlls 
HoKan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hoanier 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunnte 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 


Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Klucrynakl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroa 

Latto 

LeKKett 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

Long.Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

MrColUster 

McCormack 

UcOade 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

B<ahon 

MaUllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraxltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.O. 

Math  las.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsuna)^ 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnaky 

Michel 

MUford 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MlnahaU.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md 

MltdieU.  N.T. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moor  head. 

Calif. 
Muorbead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moaber 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Myers 
Natcher 
N-dzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
ONeUl 
Owens 
Parrla 
Passman 
Patten 


Anderson, 

Calif 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prtoe.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

ReguU 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldn 
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Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Bckhardt 


Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoncaUo.  NT. 

R.xjney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Sebellus 

Selberhng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shnver 

Slkes 

SIsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stantcm. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton. 

Jamea  V. 
SUrk 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SuJUvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teag\ie.  Tex. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
ToweU.  Nev. 
TTeen 
UdaU 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUUams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wolir 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yatea 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  8.O. 
Young.  Tex. 
2Ublockl 
Zlun 
Zwach 


Fisher 

Flynt 

Froehllch 

Gtlman 

Or 


Hawkins  Roncallo.  Wyo.  Vanlk 

Hechler.  W  Va.  Schroeder  Waldle 


Landgrebe 

Miller 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

RanKel 

Rlegle 

Roberts 


Shuster 
Snyder 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Symma 

Thompson.  N  J. 
Van  Deerltn 
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Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Oailf. 
Young.  Alaska 


Alexander 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
BadtUo 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
Dellenback 


Diggs 
Downing 
Evans.  Colo. 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Gray 
Gubser 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hlnshaw 
Jarman 
Jchnson,  Pa. 
Keating 
Landrum 
Lent 


Litton 

Macdonald 

MUls.  Ark. 

MUeU 

O'Hara 

Patman 

Reea 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Steele 

Stokes 

Tlernan 

Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Young,  Qa. 


So  the  conference  report  wa.s  agreed 
to. 

The   Clerk   announced  the   following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr  Blatnlk  with  ISx.  Patman. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    J4r. 
Blackburn. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr  MlzeU. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr  Lent. 

R4r.  Charles  Wllaon  of  Texas  with  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr   Badlllo 

Mrs.  Colllna  of  Illinois  with   Mr    Held 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Tlem&n. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Hlnahaw 

Mr    Yoxing  of  Georgia  with  Mr    R*e8 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  DeUenback. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.   Foley   with    Mr.   Anderson   of  lUlnoU. 

Mr.  WUlUm  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Steele. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAKINO  CORRECTION  IN  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  HR  7446  A.MERICAN 
REVOLUTION  BICENTENNI.AL  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  382 1  authorizing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  make  a  correction 
in  the  enrollment  of  H  R.  7446 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

H.  Gov.  Rem.  383 
Retolved  by  the  Houte  of  Reprtaentativet 
{the  Senate  concurring^,  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bUl  (HJl.  744«)  to  establish  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purpoaes.  Is  authorized 
and  directed  in  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 0(a)  to  rtrlke  out  "as  he  may  preecrlbe" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "as  may  be  pre- 
scribed". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  ui)on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiiunou.s  consent  that  ail  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  thvw  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  on  tlie  bill  HR.  7446. 

The  SPE.-\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.^t  ol  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts:' 

There  wa,s  n.)  objection. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME  ACT  OF 
1973 
Mr.  SISK.  from  the  Commlttw  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Re^  718,  Rept  No  9.3- 
665),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

H  Ris  7:8 
Resolved.  That  upoi.  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  sliall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Cr^rr.mlttee 
of  the  Whole  H. >u.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  'onsideratlnn  of  the  bill  iH  R 
11324)  to  provide  for  dav'.'.ght  savli.i;  time  on 
a  year-round  bajsLs  for  a  two-year  trial  pe- 
riod. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  ai.d  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendixient  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in  the 
bUl  as  an  original  bUl  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  section  5  of  said  substitute  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
7,  Rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bUi  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  ai.y  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
to  the  bUI  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
lu  the  nature  of  a  substitute  Th.e  previous 
queatlon  sbAll  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereuj  to  flriai  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  reconunlt  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  718  and  ask  for  Its  immedi- 
ate consideration 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  tlu>  resolution 

The  SPE.\KER  Tlie  question  is.  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
Uon  718? 

The  question  wa.s  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Sp€*aker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Ls 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  l.<;  wol  preser;t 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  pre.'-ent 

Tht'  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  349,  nays  40. 
not  voting  44.  as  follows: 


[Role  No.  5&61 

YKAS — 349 

.M>zug 

Pascell 

MPlcher 

Adams 

Plndley 

Metcalfe 

Addabbo 

Pish 

Mezvinsky 

Anderson, 

Fisher 

Michel 

Calif. 

y:,x>d 

Mi'ford 

Andrews,  NO 

Flowers 

Miller 

.^anunzio 

Ford,  Oera:d  R   Minlsh 

Archer 

Porsythe 

Mmk 

.trends 

Fountain 

Mmshftii,  Ohio 

Armstrong 

Praser 

Mitchell.  Md 

Asp  In 

Frelinghuyser 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

BaJfi.is 

Prenzel 

Moakley 

Baker 

Prey 

Mcllohan 

H..rrf-' 

Froehllch 

Montgomery 

Bauman 

Fulton 

Moorhead, 

Beard 

Fuqtia 

Calif. 

Bell 

Oavdos 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Bennett 

Oettys 

Morgan 

Bergland 

Oiaimc 

Mosher 

BevUl 

Gibbons 

Moss 

Blaggl 

Oilman 

Murp'hv.  ni. 

Blester 

Ooldwater 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Bingham 

Gonzalez 

Myers 

Boland 

Ooodllng 

Natcher 

Boiling 

Orasso 

Nedzi 

Bowen 

Oreen,  Greg 

Nelsen 

Brademas 

Green.  Pa. 

Nichols 

Brasco 

GrUBths 

NU 

Breaux 

Grover 

Obey 

Ere-  kinrldge 

Gude 

O'Brien 

Brlnkley 

Gunter 

O'NeUl 

Brojks 

Guyer 

Owens 

Broomfleld 

Hamilton 

ParrU 

Bn  t7jnan 

Hanley 

Pasarr.an 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanna 

Patten 

Br(  »n    Mich 

Hanrahan 

Pepper 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Perkins 

Br.vhai    N.C 

Ha.Tlngton 

Pettis 

Brryhin.  Va. 

Harsha 

Peyser 

Bur»?ener 

Harvey 

Pickle 

Burke.  Fla 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Barke   Mass 

Hsvf. 

PodeU 

Bur'.isir.    Mo 

H»bert 

Powell,  Ohio 

Burton 

Heckler   Mass. 

Preyer 

Butler 

Hp'.n/ 

Price.  111. 

Byron 

Helstoskl 

Prltchard 

Camp 

Henderson 

Qule 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hicks 

QuUlen 

Carney,  Ohio 

HlUls 

Rallsback 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hlnahaw 

Range; 

Cederberg 

Hogan 

RegMla 

Chamberlain 

Holt 

Bcuss 

Chappell 

Holtzman 

Rhodes 

Chlaholm 

Horton 

R;eg!e 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Rlnaldo 

Clark 

Howard 

Roberts 

Clausen, 

Huber 

Boblnaon.  Va. 

DonH. 

Hudnut 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Clawaoa,Del 

Hunt 

Rodlno 

Clay 

Ichord 

Roe 

Cleveland 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rogers 

c   rhran 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Re  Rcallo,  Wyo. 

Cohen 

Jones,  Ala. 

R<-'neallo.  N.T. 

ColUer 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

R...se 

c   nable 

Jordan 

Rosenthal 

'■•nt* 

Karth 

R<:)6tenkowskl 

I  ..rman 

Kastenmeler 

Rouah 

1'  'Iter 

Komp 

R.rjsselot 

I'rane 

Ketch  u.T. 

R.jy 

Cronln 

King 

R-  •.  ba; 

Culver 

Kluczynakl 

Runnels 

Daniel,  Dan 

Koch 

Ruppe 

Daniel.  Robert 

Kuykendall 

Ruth 

W  ,  Jr 

Kyros 

Ryan 

Daniels. 

Latta 

8t  Germain 

Domlnlck  V. 

Leggett 

Sandman 

Danlelson 

Lehman 

Sarasln 

Davis,  Oa. 

Lent 

Sarbanes 

Davis.  8  C 

bung   \a 

Satterfleld 

Davis.  Wis, 

Long.  Md. 

Schneeoell 

Delaney 

,_„_  tt 

Schroeder 

Dell  urns 

I.ujan 

Selberllng 

Dennis 

McClory 

Shipley 

Dent 

McCloakey 

Shoup 

Derwlnakl 

McCoUlster 

Shriver 

Df  v.r.f 

McCormack 

Shuster 

Dickinson 

M   Dh-lp 

Slkes 

Dmgell 

McEwen 

Slsk 

Donohue 

McFaU 

Skublta 

Dom 

McKay 

Slack 

Drlnan 

McKlnney 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dulskl 

Madden 

Smith,  N.T. 

du  Pont 

Madlgan 

Snyder 

Eckhardt 

MaUary 

Staggers 

Edwards,  Ala 

Mann 

SUnton, 

Bdwards.  Calif 

Marazltl 

J.  WUUam 

EUberg 

Martin,  N  C. 

Stanton, 

Erlenbom 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

James  V. 

Es'-h 

Matsunaga 

Stark 

Eshleman 

Mrz7«11 

Steelman 

Ev  :n».  Tenn. 

Meeda 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stephens 

Van  Deerlin 

Wilson. 

Stratton 

Vander  Jagt 

Charles  H 

Stubbieneld 

Van  Ik 

Caiif 

Stuckey 

Veysey 

Winn 

Studds 

Vlgorlto 

Wolff 

Sullivan 

Waggonner 

Wright 

Symington 

Walaif 

Wydler 

Talcott 

Walsh 

Wylie 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Wampler 

Wyman 

Teague,  Calif. 

Ware 

Tates 

Thompson.  N  J.  Whalen 

Tatroa 

Thomson,  Wis 

Wh-.tehurst 

Toung,  Alaska 

Thone 

Whitten 

Toung,  Fla. 

Thornton 

Widnai: 

Young,  111. 

Tcwei;,  Nev. 

Wiggins 

^ablocki 

Treen 

W.H.ams 

Zion 

Udall 

wuson.  Bob 

Zwach 

Lnim&n 

NATS--40 

Abdnor 

Hechler,  W,  Va 

.  RandaU 

Bray 

H  ungate 

Rarlck 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Scherle 

Carter 

Jones,  Okls. 

Sebellus 

C^mlan 

Ka/en 

Spence 

de  ia  Garza 

Landgrebe 

Steed 

Denholm 

McSpadden 

Stelger,  Art*. 

Dtincan 

Mahcn 

Symms 

Fl>-nt 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Olnn 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Gross 

Mayne 

White 

Haley 

Mlzell 

Young.  8.C. 

Hammer- 

Poage 

Totmg,  Tex. 

schmldt 

Price,  Tex 

NOT  VOTTNG — M 

Alexander 

Dlggs 

Macdonald 

Anderson.  111. 

Downing 

MaUliard 

Andrews, 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mills  Ark. 

N  Dak. 

Foley 

O  Hara 

Ashbrook 

Pord, 

Phtman 

Ashlev 

William  D 

Rees 

BadUlo 

Gray 

Beld 

Blackburn 

Gubser 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Blatnlk 

Hansen   Wash 

Steele 

Boggs 

Hastmt^s 

St.-.kes 

Buchanan 

Hollfield 

Tiemar, 

Btirke.  Calif. 

Jarman 

WUscn, 

CoUlns,  m. 

Johnson.  Pa 

Charles,  Tex 

Conyers 

Keating 

Wyatt 

Coughiin 
Dellenback 

Landrum 
Litton 

Young.  Ga 

So  I  two-thirds  hav;r.g  voted  in  favor 
thereof'  the  House  agreed  to  consider 
House  Resolution  718. 

The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Dellen- 
back for,  with  Mr.  Chaj-les  Wilson  of  Texas 

against. 

Mr.  Reld  and  Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Pat- 
man against. 

Mr.    Steele   and   Mrs     Boggs   for,   with   Mr. 

Jarman  against 

Mr.  Diggs  and  Mr   Macdonald  for.  with  Ur 

Andrews  of  North  Dakota  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Hollfield  with  Mr  .Alexander. 

Mr,  Blatnlk  with  Mr   Coughiin. 

Mr  BadlUo  with  Mr   Cohvers. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr   .Ashb.-ook 

Mr  William  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  Buchanan 

Mrs  Collins  of  nilnois  with  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr   Anderson  of  lUlnola. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgna  with  Mr.  Ashlev. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Gubser, 

Mr  Foley  with  Mr  Hastings, 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Johnaon  of 
Pennsylvania 

Mr  Litton  with  Mr  Keating. 

Mrs  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr 
MaUllard 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recordea. 

The  SPEAKER  The  genUeman  f,'x>m 
California  Mr.  Sisk  » ,  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK,  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Texmeasee 
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'Mr.  QtriLLKN).  pending  which  I  yield 
mssell  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  718 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  HJl.  11324.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  year-round  daylight  saving 
time  in  the  United  States  for  a  2-year 
tnal  period. 

House  Resolution  718  provides  that  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  origmal  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

House  Resolution  718  also  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  section  5  of 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  7.  rule  XVI— the 
germaneness  provision — of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  waived. 
H.R.  11324  provides  that  the  standanl 
time  of  each  time  zone  Into  which  the 
United  States  is  divided  would  be  ad- 
vanced one  hour  beginning  at  2  a.m.  on 
the  first  Sunday  which  occurs  more  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  legislation  and  terminating  at  2  a.m. 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  April  1975 

The  only  provision  of  the  oill  requiring 
additional  expenditures  is  section  3 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  operation  and  eflfects  of  the 
legislation  on  or  before  June  30.  1975. 
This  report  Is  expected  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  718  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  11324. 

Mr  QUILLEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk^  explained, 
this  is  an  emergency  measure. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  the  fuel  and  energy 
crisis  which  we  have  confronting  us, 
whatever  we  can  do  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  this  country  we  should  do. 
The  committee  report  states  that  the 
savings  will  amount  to  up  to  2  percent  In 
the  use  of  electricity  and  energy  if  this 
bill  goes  into  effect. 

It  Is  my  hope  the  committee  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  see  that  daylight  sav- 
ing time  goes  into  effect  sooner  when 
the  bill  Is  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  718 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11324.  the  Daylight  Saving  "nme  Act  of 
1973.  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  The  rule  also  makes  It 
In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  from  the  com- 
mittee as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  secUon  5  of  the  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI.  dealing  with  germaneness. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H-R  11324  is 
to  provide  for  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time  for  a  2-year  period  in  order  to 
reduce  energj-  consumption  in  the  United 
States. 

The  bUl  would  take  effect  on  the  first 
Sunday  which  occurs  more  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and  termi- 
nate on  the  last  Sunday  of  April  1975. 
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when  regular  daylight  saving  goes  into 
effect  for  the  summer  of  1975. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  effects  of  the  bill  by  June  30.  1975. 
The  report  is  to  provide  data  Indicating 
whether  year-round  daylight  saving 
time  should  be  continued. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  alter  time  zone  limits 
would  be  suspended  while  the  legislation 
is  in  effect. 

Finally,  the  FCC  would  be  directed  to 
permit  daj'tlme  AM  radio  stations  which 
are  not  otherwise  eligible  for  presunrise 
operating  authority  to  operate  up  to  1 
hour  in  advance  of  local  sunrise.  Inso- 
far as  this  is  in  the  public  Interest  and 
does  not  conflict  with  existing  treaties. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  Is  estimated  to  be 
about  $300,000.  which  funds  will  be  used 
to  prepare  the  report  to  Congress  on  the 
effects  of  the  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  In  favor 
of  this  important  piece  of  legislation  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agree*!  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  11324)  to  provide  for 
daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-round 
basis  for  a  2-year  trial  period. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n*    TBX   COKMITTrX   0»   TH«    WHOLC 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  11324.  with 
Mr   MoNTCojnRY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentlemen  from  North 
Carolina  iMr  Broyhill)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  most  of  us  are 
conversant  with  the  bill  and  what  Its  In- 
tent la. 

We  have  had  this  Issue  of  daylight 
saving  time  up  before  us  In  the  Congress 
several  times  previously.  This  is  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes  a  year-round  appli- 
cation of  the  concept  of  daylight  saving 
time 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
President  because  we  are  dealing  with  an 
energy  emergency  The  President  has 
stated  that  this  would  be  a  major  and 
Important  part  of  the  Oovemmenfs  at- 
tempt to  save  energy  In  America. 

He  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress 
stating  that  this  Is  one  means  of  energy 
conservation,  and  that  this  Is  a  bill  that 
he  wants  to  have  passed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


Mr,  GROSS.  Mr    Chairman,  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  genUe- 
man  from  West  Virginia  said  that  we 
have  had  this  legislation  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  other  occasions 
When  did  we  ever  have  a  year-round  day- 
light savings  time  bill  before  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  would  say  to  the 
genUeman  from  lov^a  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  misunderstood  what  I  said  In 
general,  the  text  of  what  we  have  here 
we  have  had  before  the  House  before' 
This  has  been  before  the  House  at  least 
twice  before  durliig  wartime  when  we 
have  had  daylight  saving. 

Mr.  GROSS  How  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  World  War  II? 

Mr,  STAGGERS  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  can  figure  that  out  as 
well  as  I  can.  That  was  in  1945 

Mr,  GROSS.  We  have  not  had  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time  since  World 
War  II.  have  we? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  after  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  one  of  the  first  war- 
time powers  acts  that  was  repealed  was 
the  one  for  year-round  daylight  saving, 
was  it  not.  because  the  country  was  sick 
and  tired  of  year-round  daylight  saving 
time,  and  the  gentleman  knows  that 

I  would  further  ask  the  gentleman  as 
to  when  the  last  mass  meeting  held  in 
West  Virginia  took  place  hi  favor  of  day- 
light savings  time  the  year  around,  ask- 
ing for  this  parUcular  legislation.  Did 
such  a  mass  meeting  occur  in  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  the  President 
of  the  United  States  went  on  television 
and  said  that  we  were  In  the  midst  of  an 
energy  cr'sls  in  America,  and  sUted  that 
he  wanted  to  have  year-round  daylight 
.saving  time  in  order  to  save  energy.  He 
further  told  the  people  of  this  Nation 
that  this  was  one  of  the  sacrifices, 
among  others,  that  they  would  have  to 
make  in  order  to  conserve  energy.  That 
Is  the  reason  for  this  bill  being  on  the 
floor  today. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  still  has 
not  answered  my  question,  and  that  was: 
When  was  the  last  mass  meeting  held  in 
West  Virginia  for  year-round  daylight 
saving  time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  held  in  Iowa  or  else- 
where, and  that  is  neither  here  nor  there 
This  is  a  problem  that  the  President  has 
brought  up  before  this  Congress,  and  the 
Lssue  is  before  us,  and  we  have  to  meet  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would  go  into 
effect  on  the  first  Sunday  which  occurs 
more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legLslatlon.  However, 
there  have  been  many  Members  In  the 
Senate  and  many  Members  in  the  House, 
and  others  who  have  said  that  thev 
would  Uke  to  have  this  take  effect  the 
first  Sunday  which  occurs  more  than  15 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  be  agreeable  to  that,  and  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper 
time  to  make  It  become  effective  at  that 
time. 
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Mr  CARTER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Actuallj-,  much  of  the  evidence  that 
was  presented  before  the  committee  re- 
garding this  daylight  saving  time  bill  was 
concerning  merely  estimates;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  That  is  true 

Mr.  CARTER  Do  we  really  know  that 
this  will  result  in  the  saving  of  this 
amount  of  energ>'? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  that  the 
Secretar>-  of  the  Interior  said  that  If  we 
enacted  this  bill,  in  the  testimony  given 
before  our  committee,  that  we  would  save 
95,000  barrels  of  oil  each  day. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Did  he  say  we  would 
save  that? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr,  CARTER  Or  that  that  was  in  the 
realm  of  possibility?  As  I  heard  those 
hearings,  everyone  said  that  it  was  their 
best  understanding  that  we  possibly 
could  save  this  much  energy. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  was  the  esti- 
mate, that  Ls  right 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  STAGGERS'  will  yield  further, 
is  it  not  true  that  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict and  in  other  mountainous  areas 
such  as  that  of  the  gentleman's  district 
and  my  own,  that  many  of  our  school- 
children are  bused  to  school  before  day- 
light each  day.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct.  But 
let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky that  as  far  as  any  State  In  the 
Union  is  concerned,  that  they  can  change 
their  school  opening  time  if  they  want  to 
do  so.  There  is  nothing  to  prohibit  the 
gentleman's  State  of  Kentucky  or  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia  changing  the 
.school  day.  if  they  want  to  do  so.  That  Is 
In  the  local  school  district's  control.  It  \a 
up  to  them  to  do  what  they  desire. 

Mr.  CARTER.  It  Is  possible  that  they 
might  do  so.  but  I  want  to  state  further 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  that  there 
are  other  States  who  merely  want  to  have 
extra  time  for  play  in  the  evening,  and 
that  much  of  the  desire  for  this  Is  not  so 
as  to  save  energy,  but  rather  so  as  to  get 
extra  playtime  in  the  evening,  and  that 
this  applies  partlcularlj-  to  some  of  our 
so-called  Sunshine  States. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  on  that, 

Mr.  CARTER.  No  doubt,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  will  remember  the 
testimony  of  the  mayors  office  in  Cali- 
fornia w-hlch  stated  that  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  they  supported  this  legis- 
lation, and  to  increase  playtime  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  would  agree  v^'ith 
the  gentleman,  but  I  will  say  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  reason  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  gave  when 
he  said  that  this  wa,s  one  of  the  "must" 
hills  In  the  energj-  crisis  that  we  are 
having  right  now,  and  that  we  need  it. 

Mr  CARTER.  I  am  sure  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  his  reason.s. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Yes.  sir. 


Mr  CARTER  Th\s  House  Is  here  to 
work  its  will 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CARTER.  The  legislation  passed 
here  will  be  by  the  will  of  the  Members. 
Mr.  STAGGERS,  That  is  right. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas, 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  there 
anything  in  this  bUl  that  will  let  the  in- 
dividual States  have  a  say  in  whether  or 
not  they  want  to  go  to  daylight  saving 
time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  binding  on  all 
SUtes  because  we  felt  if  there  was  going 
to  be  a  sacrifice  in  any  way,  it  should  be 
universal. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  But  the  only  choice  they 
have  is  combining  the  two,  so  we  would 
not  have  two  different  time  zones, 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  But  does  the  State  legis- 
lature in  any  State  have  the  right  to 
come  in  and  say.  No.  we  do  not  want 
daylight  saving  time  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  or  in  the  State  of  Texas,  or  any- 
place else? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  they  do  not. 
Mr.  KAZEN,  This  Is  a  mandatory  bill 
under  which  the  entire  United  s"tates 
will  have  to  go  on  daylight  saving  time? 
Mr  STAGGERS.  Our  people  are  going 
to  have  to  recognize  that  they  are  in  an 
energy  crisis,  and  all  of  them  must  suffer 
equally.  If  we  are  going  to  suffer  at  all, 
Mr.  KAZEN.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  think 
that  the  degree  of  suffering  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  Is  different. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  surely  is. 
Mr.  KAZEN    Therefore,  the  situation 
should  be  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  countn',  and  the  States  themselves 
are  not  unpatriotic.  If  they  find  that  it 
is  going  to  save  fuel,  and  if  they  find  that 
their  economy  is  not  going  to  be  dis- 
rupted, and  there  are  many  other  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  it.  they  may  or  may 
not  desire  to  go  Into  this  program. 
Mr,  STAGGERS.  We  know  that. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  But  this  fixes  It  so  they 
cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Only  as  long  as  we 

are  in  an  energy  crisis.  This  Is  only  a 

temporary-  bill;  it  is  not  a  permanent  bill, 

Mr,  KAZEN.  This  is  a  2-year  bill;  Is 

It  not? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  No,  It  Is  not.  It  runs 
out  In  April,  1975.  which  will  be  about 
14  months.  Then  we  shall  have  a  study 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
see  how  effective  it  Is,  to  see  whether  it 
does  save  energy,  to  see  whether  it  does 
prevent  crime  in  America, 

Mr  KAZEN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  everjrthlng  the  gentleman  has  said, 
but  these  Investigations  should  have  been 
made  before  this  bill  was  presented. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  the  State  of  Arizona  Is  against 
this  bill.  We  feel  that  it  will  cause  hard- 
ships to  the  people  in  oiir  State  If  this 


bill  is  passed  as  it  now  reads.  Neverthe- 
less, I  should  like  to  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Chairman,  that 
I  will  support  the  bill.  I  think  It  Is  good 
legislation,  and  I  would  hope  that  It  will 
pass. 

The  Senate  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee  In  the  other 
body,  has  a  provision  which  I  will  com- 
mend to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  his  committee.  It  appears  in 
the  Senate  bill,  In  the  report.  It,  In  my 
opinion,  v^-ould  go  a  long  way  to  resolving 
some  of  the  perhaps  unforeseeable  prob- 
lems which  we  might  have  In  various 
States,  and  It  reads  like  this.  It  is  on 
page  6  of  the  Senate  report. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provlalon  ot 
law,  if  a  State,  by  proclamation  of  lt«  gov- 
ernor, m&kee  a  flndlng  prior  to  the  com- 
znencement  of  a  period  of  advanced  time 
vinder  thla  rubsectloD  that  an  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  thla  subsection  at  a 
realignment  of  time  zone  Umlte  is  neceaeary 
to  avoid  undue  hardsMp  or  to  conserve  fuel 
in  such  State  or  part  thereof,  the  President 
may  grant  such  exemption  or  rcaUnement. 

This  Is  not  mandatory  language;  It  is 
permissive  language;  but  I  do  think  it 
might  be  efficacious  In  the  future  in  per- 
haps suggesting  some  problems  that  we 
cannot  now  foresee  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  jleld- 
Ing. 

Indiana  Is  grateful  to  the  committee 
for  looking  out  for  its  interests.  However, 
there  are  some  quesUons  which  I  think 
should  be  raised. 

As  I  understand  It,  in  section  2b',  that 
would  apply  only  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
because  of  action  that  it  has  previously 
taken  to  take  care  of  Its  rather  unique 
summer  months  if  by  legislative  acUon 
2(at,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  provides: 
except  that  any  State  with  parts  thereoif 
in  more  than  one  time  zone  may  by  law 
exempt  the  entire  area  of  the  State  lying 
within  one  time  zone  from  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

My  question  Is  this:  Does  this  section 
permit  Indiana  to  remain  on  standard 
time  during  the  winter  months  and  to 
adopt  daylight  saving  time  during  the 
summer  months  if  it  by  legislative  acUon 
so  chooses? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  would  read  section  2ib» 
he  would  find  Indiana  is  covered  by  that 
section. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Will  the  genUeman  re- 
peat his  answer. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Under  the  provisions 
of  secUon  2(b)  the  State  of  Indiana  could 
by  law  provide  that  the  exemption  which 
is  deemed  to  be  in  effect  under  this  legis- 
lation shall  no  longer  apply,  in  which 
case  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  cor- 
ners of  Indiana  which  are  in  the  central 
time  zone  would  observe  advanced  cen- 
tral time  and  the  remainder  of  Indiana 
which  is  in  the  eastern  Ume  zone  would 
observe  advanced  eastern  time  until  this 
legislation  terminates  on  the  laist  Sunday 
of  April  1975 
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Mr.  ROCSH.  But  Indiana  would  not  be 
prohibited,  would  it.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  ohanging  Its  mind  and  adopting  the 
daylight  saving  time  provisions  of  thlj 
bill? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  No.  that  Is  right.  It 
could  be  done  aa  I  have  already  stated  by 
law  waiving  the  exemption  that  section 
2i,b>  deems  to  apply. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  If  Indiana  chose  to  do 
that,  it  would  have  to  be  bound  by  that 
choice  during  the  winter  months.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  ROUSH  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  managers  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  delivered  a  very  thorough  ex- 
planation of  the  daylight  saving  bill.  H-R. 
11324.  I  wUl  therefore  limit  my  remarks 
to  urging  its  passage  and  to  congratulat- 
ing the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  for  Including  an 
amendment  to  this  legislation  which  will 
allow  several  hundred  daytime  only  AM 
radio  broadcasting  stations  to  stay  on 
the  air  and  to  remain  in  business 

Section  5  of  this  bill  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Commumcations  Commission  to  per- 
mit, consistent  with  the  public  Interest, 
daytime  AM  radio  broadcast  stations  to 
operate  not  more  than  1  hour  before 
local  sunrise. 

To  have  failed  to  include  this  amend- 
ment would  have  forced  these  small  local 
radio  stations  to  come  on  the  air  1  hour 
later  than  the  general  public  would 
awaken  under  the  advanced  time  this  bill 
contemplates.  For  technical  reasons,  PCC 
presently  permits  daytime  only  AM  radio 
stations  to  begin  operation  at  local  sun- 
rise, which  we  will  assume  to  be  7 :  30  a jn 
in  mid-winter.  Since  the  Imposition  of 
daylight  saving  time  will  move  back  the 
clock  1  hour,  but  not  the  sunrise.  FCC 
would  have  not  permitted  these  stations 
to  come  on  the  air  until  8:30  a.m.  ad- 
vanced time  under  current  law. 

To  have  allowed  this  condition  to  have 
remained  in  effect  would  have  deprived 
these  stations  of  their  most  profitable 
business  hours  of  the  day  This  period 
is  known  In  the  radio  business  as  "prime 
drive  time."  when  most  of  the  commut- 
ing public  Is  en  route  to  work,  and  sta- 
tions of  this  type  cannot  stay  In  business 
and  perform  their  excellent  service  to 
small  communities  and  small  businesses 
If  they  are  deprived  of  this  advertising 
time. 

The  action  by  the  committee  In  recog- 
nizmg  and  solving  this  problem  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended I  know  that  the  small  radio 
broadcasters  and  their  listening  public 
appreciate  this  amendment 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  conclusion  the  bill 
Is  one  we  all  recognize  is  an  emergency 
measure  It  Is  a  temporary  bill.  Its  opera- 
tion and  effects  will  be  studied  and  we 
will  have  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration  before  It  is  extended. 
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I  recommend  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
this  bill  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  committee  have  been 
expeditious  in  handling  this  bill. 

Even  though  this  legislation  might 
create  some  inconvenience  for  some  sec- 
tions of  our  country.  I  think  at  the  pres- 
ent time  this  is  very  necessary  and  I 
commend  the  committee  for  bringing  it 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  the  winter  of  1973-74 
holds  the  promise  of  the  most  serious 
energy-  crisis  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
The  curtailment  of  oil  from  the  Middle 
East  has  aggravated  an  alreadj-  growing 
shortage  of  wintertime  petroleum  sup- 
plies. We  as  a  nation  must  now  turn 
toward  measures  to  cut  unnecessary 
energy  consumption  without  seriously 
harming  our  economy  or  the  comfort  of 
our  citizens. 

The  President,  In  his  November  8 
energy  message,  stated  that  he  would 
seek  legislation  to  authorize  an  Imme- 
diate return  to  daylight  saving  time  on  a 
year-round  basis."  The  leglslaUon  we 
are  considering  today.  H  R.  11324.  is  In 
response  to  this  request  for  authority 
sought  by  the  President. 

The  principal  purposes  of  H.R.  11324, 
as  reported  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  F\)relgn  Commerce, 
are:  First,  to  provide  for  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  In  the  United  States 
on  a  2-year  trial  basis;  and  second,  to 
provide  data  on  which  to  base  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  year-round  ob- 
servance of  daylight  saving  time  should 
be  continued. 

Various  studies  by  Independent  and 
governmental  agencies  have  Indicated 
that  year-roxmd  daylight  saving  time 
win  yield  significant  energy  savings  In 
the  form  of  lowered  demand  for  elec- 
trical energy. 

According  to  the  fact  sheet  accom- 
panjlng  the  President's  energy  message, 
the  observance  of  year-round  daylight 
saving  time  could  reduce  electricity  and 
heating  demands,  particularly  in  the 
northeastern  areas,  by  as  much  ad  3 
percent. 

However,  no  Information  is  available 
which  estimates  with  certainty  that  an 
overall  reduction  In  energj'  consumption 
win  directly  result  from  the  year-round 
observance  of  daylight  saving  time. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  evidence  that 
there  Is  a  high  probability  of  such  a  re- 
duction. In  testimony  presented  before 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Mayor  Bradley  of  Los  Ar.- 
geles  estimated  that  daylight  saving  Ume 
on  a  year-around  basis  would  .save  his 
city  approximately  200.000  barrels  of  oil 
annually.  He  also  noted  that  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.  has  estimated  a 
savings  of  500,000  barrela  p«r  rmi. 


The  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, representing  kxal  publicly  owned 
power  companies,  estimated  that  year- 
around  observance  of  daylight  saving 
time  could  save  that  portion  ol  the  in- 
dustry the  equivalent  of  between  4.3  and 
8.6  million  barrels  of  oil  during  the  1974- 
75  winter  period 

Consohdated  Edison  Co  of  New  York, 
In  a  recent  study  using  conservative  es- 
timates, projected  a  savings  of  4  million 
barrels  of  oil  annually. 

Year-around  daylight  saving  time  may 
have  beneficial  effects  besides  direct  en- 
ergy con.servatlon.  There  is  evidence  that 
added  dayhght  during  the  evening  rush 
hours  will  signiflcantb'  reduce  traffic  fa- 
tiUlties.  Great  Britain,  during  its  3-year 
period  of  year-around  dayhght  saving 
time,  expenenced  a  3  8-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  motor  vehicle  fa- 
talities and  serious  accidents. 

In  large  urban  area.s.  additional  day- 
light In  the  evening  hours  may  reduce 
street  crime. 

There  Is  the  posslblhty  that  an  extra 
hour  of  daylight  in  the  evening  will  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  well-being  by 
adding  additional  shopping  hours  after 
5  p.m.  and  by  Increasing  the  number  of 
hours  of  overlay  between  the  United 
States  and  European  business  day. 

Changing  to  daylight  saving  time  In 
April  and  back  again  in  October  has 
proved  confusing  and  costly  for  certain 
segments  of  our  economy.  Adjustments 
in  train,  plane,  smd  other  schedules  In- 
volve some  expense  for  Industry  and  some 
confusion  for  the  traveler 

Farmers  have  traditionally  been  trou- 
bled by  this  switch  in  time,  particularly 
the  dairy  farmers.  Year-around  daylight 
saving  time  will  eliminate  this  swltchuag 
back  and  forth  and  at  least  alleviate 
those  problems  associated  with  adjusting 
to  new  time. 

However  many  advantages  It  may 
have,  the  observance  of  year-around  day- 
light saving  time  also  presents  problems. 
Children  required  to  travel  considerable 
distances  to  school  In  darkness  poses  a 
safety  problem.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
problem  could  be  lessened  by  the  States 
and  local  school  districts  adopting  a  later 
beginning  time  for  schools,  and  the  com- 
mittee endorsed  this  approach. 

Another  problem  resulting  from  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  Is  its  effect 
on  standard — AM— radio  broadcasting 
stations  operating  during  daylight  hours 
only.  There  are  approximately  2.270  sta- 
tions In  this  categon,-  throughout  the 
countrv-  H  R.  11324.  in  directing  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  per- 
mit daytime  standard— AM — radio 
broadcast  stations  to  operate  up  to  1 
hour  In  advance  of  local  sunrise,  I  be- 
lieve adequately  and  fairly  meets  this 
problem. 

Because  data  on  the  effects  of  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time  Is  so" lim- 
ited, the  additional  provision  dlrectlnR 
the  SecreUry  of  Transportation  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  these  effects  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  June  30.  1975,  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  make  a  consid- 
ered determination  as  to  whether  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time  should  be 
continued  in  the  future. 
Under  normal  circumstances  I  would 
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be  reluctant  to  support  the  continuation 
of  daylight  .saving  time  on  a  year-roimd 
basis.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the 
energ>'  shortage  ha.s  necessitated  a  con- 
certed effort  on  all  fronts  to  cut  back  on 
energy  con.<:umption,  and  I  believe  the 
observance  of  daylight  saving  time  on  a 
year-round  basis  will  contribute  to  this 
effort. 

Mr.  PE^'SER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
In  support  of  this  legislation  My  pur- 
pose today  Is  to  discuss  a  bill  which 
I  have  strongly  supported  and  cospon- 
sored.  H  R  11324.  calling  for  the  initia- 
tion of  daylight  saving  lime  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  I  strongly  believe  that  this 
legislation  is  a  logical  and  necessary  pro- 
posal, especially  when  one  considers  the 
current  energy  crisis  facing  our  coun- 
try. 

Only  twice  In  the  Nation's  history-  has 
daylight  saving  time  been  uniformly  ob- 
served throughout  the  land  since 
Benjamin  Franklin  first  suggested  It  in 
1784.  The  United  States  began  experi- 
menting with  daylight  saving  time  In 
1918  largely  as  a  result  of  World  War  I. 
With  the  advent  of  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  put  Into  effect  "war  time" 
In  order  to  aid  war  production.  Unfortu- 
nately, immediately  after  both  wars 
many  areas  abandoned  daylight  saving 
time  altogether.  We  are  now  facing  an- 
other crisis  In  the  field  of  energy  which 
calls  for  the  rehistltutlon  of  daylight 
savrlng  time  on  a  nationwide  level. 

The  energy  crisis  has  brought  the 
question  of  daylight  saving  time  Into  a 
very  Important  perspective  Considera- 
tion of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  rationing, 
reduction  of  speed  limits,  curtailing  out- 
door electrical  advertising,  taxing  ex- 
cessive a-ses  of  energy,  all  are  drastic 
measures.  It  Is  strange  that  In  a  con- 
servation-conscious period  we  have  not 
initiated  an  easy  way  to  conserve.  The 
implementation  of  daylight  saving  time 
is  certaliUy  an  easy  and  proper  means  of 
providing  for  the  utilization  of  more 
daylight.  We  would  conserve  a  tremen- 
dous output  of  electricity  used  to  light 
our  homes,  offices,  and  shops  in  that 
last  hour  of  lost  afternoon  sunlight.  The 
fuel  used  to  produce  the  current  and  also 
the  attendant  pollution  therefrom  would 
be  saved  Daylight  saving  time  would 
cause  a  reduction  of  peak  load  demand 
for  electricity  by  some  5  percent  That 
alone  will  not  cure  the  energy-  problem, 
but  It  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

While  the  Issue  of  conserving  power 
Ls  the  most  convincing  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  daylight  saving,  there  are 
several  other  Important  benefits  to  the 
Initiation  of  HR  11324. 

Police  statistics  show  that  the  peak 
crime  hours  are  right  after  dark.  The 
millions  of  Americans  who  must  travel 
home  at  5  o'clock  during  the  early  dark- 
ness that  standard  time  so  conveniently 
affords  would  be  much  safer  from  the 
muggers  and  purse  snatchers  during 
daylight  traveling. 

Traffic  officials  agree  that  the  peak 
accident  hours  are  right  after  dark,  when 
during  winter  months  America's  com- 
muters are  driving  home  from  work. 
With  standard  time  we  have  the  hour  of 
light  In  the  morning  when  many  people 


are   still    asleep    and   not   utilizing   the 
safer  traveling  conditions 

Other  social  benefits  would  result  from 
this  proposal,  including  an  increase  in 
recreation  time.  The  Nation's  population 
is  now  overwhelmingly  urban  and  for 
these  citizens  daylight  saving  time  al- 
lows evening  outdoor  activities  and  rec- 
reation so  vital  to  our  mental  and  physi- 
cal health. 

We  should  learn  from  the  example  set 
by  the  British  in  1968,  when  they  adopted 
daylight  saving  time.  It  is  tlme'to  "brtng 
our  clocks  more  into  phase  with  the 
needs  of  our  urban  society.' 

We  are  facing  a  crucial  problem  with 
conserving  energy  of  the  proportions 
seen  during  Worid  War  U.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  simple  act  uniformly  setting 
our  clocks  ahead  1  hour  and  maintain- 
ing this  standard  on  a  year-round  basis 
can  go  far  in  the  attempt  to  meet  and 
solve  our  energy  crisis.  Our  Nation  and 
its  people  must  learn  to  cope  with  the 
shortages  of  energy  supplies  and  ad- 
just properly. 

It  Is  extremely  disappointing  to  see 
crime,  traffic  and  recreational  consid- 
erations fall  by  the  wayside. 

It  Is  extremely  wasteful,  indeed,  to 
not  utilize  an  extra  hour  of  natural 
energy. 

We  need  not  waste  any  more  time — 
the  benefits  of  this  bill  are  evident.  I 
urge  its  swift  passage. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee  I  Mr.  Baker). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  w-ould  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question,  in  Tennessee  we  as  a  two-zone 
State  have  the  privilege  In  our  legisla- 
ture to  waive  the  provisions  in  this  bill  In 
one  time  zone. 

Mr.  BRO-i-HILL  of  North  Carolina.  In 
one  time  zone  only. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  legislature  decided 
the  eastern  time  zone  of  Tennessee 
would  not  respond  to  the  action  of  this 
order,  would  this  be  proper? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  In 
one  time  zone  only,  it  could  not  exempt 
the  whole  State. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion? The  President,  so  far  as  daylight 
saving  time  is  concerned,  has  presented 
this  in  a  manner  which  affects  com- 
merce; is  that  correct?  The  atutude  of 
the  people  generally  is  not  a  matter  of 
consideration.  The  only  concern  m  the 
Federal  statutes  so  far  as  the  establish- 
ment of  daylight  saving  time  or  stand- 
ard time  is  only  how  it  affects  commerce; 
am  I  correct  there? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BRO-iTHLL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

The  daylight  saving  time  effect,  of 
course,  is  to  change  the  patterns  of 
travel,  the  patterns  of  buslnes*  or  com- 
merce, and  by  so  doing  It  does  have  the 


effect  of  saving  energy.  I  do  not  know  il 
that  answers  the  gentleman's  question.  I 
am  not  sure  I  understand  his  question 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
v1eld,  if  in  the  committee's  Judgment  It 
is  decided  to  change  from  standard  to 
daylight  saving  time,  is  this  favorable 
to  commerce  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina  I 
would  say  it  is  going  to  have  an  effect. 
Are  you  saying  It  is  going  to  have  a  bad 
effect  on  certain  segments  of  commerce? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  seek- 
ing enliehtenment  I  think  there  is  def- 
initely some  business  which  would  suffer 
an  overall  effect. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  It 
would  not  have  a  bad  effect  on  all  com- 
merce. The  effect  of  thus  legislation  is  to 
reduce  consumption  of  energy  which  is 
in  the  overall  public  interest. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  '  Mr  Harvey  i  . 

Mr.  HAR^VEY  Mr.  Chairman,  Michi- 
gan is  also  one  of  those  States  that  is 
divided  into  two  time  zones.  This  question 
of  daylight  saving  time  has  been  a  very 
controversial  question.  Indeed,  in  our 
State.  We  have  had  two  special  refer- 
endums  on  it  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  more  than  2  million  people  voted  In 
each  election  with  not  more  than  ,51  per- 
cent voting  one  way  or  the  other  We  at 
first  rejected  daylight  saving  time,  and 
in  the  last  vote  accepted  dayiicht  saving 
time. 

What  I  want  to  be  sure  of.  and  I  would 
ask  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers  1.  whether 
he  could  answer  me;  as  I  resid  section 
2(a^  of  the  bill,  the  last  portion  of  the 
last  sentence  says: 

Except  that  any  State  with  parts  thereof 
in  more  than  one  time  zone  naay  by  law 
exempt  the  entire  area  of  the  State  lying 
within  one  time  zone  from  the  provl^ons 
of  this  eubsectlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  that.  T  would 
say  to  my  chairman  that  I  see  in  that 
lansnage  the  same  flexibility  that  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  In  other  words. 
our  State,  if  it  wishes  can  determine 
that  one  of  the  time  zones  in  our  State 
.shall  be  exempt  from  daylight  saving 
time,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  his  assumption.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  BRO'iTiILL  of  North  Caroliria.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  mmules  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Nelsen,'  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  had 
worlds  of  experience  In  the  field  of  power, 
and  I  think  the  committee  deserves  to 
hear  his  expertise. 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
us  who  live  on  the  farms  of  America  have 
long  had  our  concerns  about  daylight 
saving,  because  the  dew  comes  on  the 
hay  at  the  same  time  of  day  regardless 
of  the  laws  we  pass.  Many  of  us  have 
also  had  great  concern  about  the  young- 
sters standing  out  on  the  streets  and  on 
the  highways  waiting  for  the  schoolbus 
In  the  dark  under  the  daylight  saving 
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system,   and   this  does  not  help   rural 
families  very  much. 

But  there  is  a  very  important  factor 
Involved  here  That  Is  the  power  prob- 
lem, the  fuel  crisis  in  the  Nation  today. 
In  the  power  business,  one  of  the  real 
concerns  involves  peak  load.  If  the  peak 
falls  at  one  time  of  the  day,  you  have 
to  have  plant  capacity  to  meet  that  peak 
If  you  can  spread  that  peak,  you  can 
then  make  the  power  system  capable  of 
handling  more  kilowatt  hours  during  the 
day.  and  m  this  manner  the  crisis  can  be 
eased. 

One  of  the  real  problems  we  had  In 
the  Rural  Electriflcatton  Administration 
program  was  to  get  suitable  interconnec- 
tion, so  that  one  system  could  help  an- 
other, thereby  spreading  their  peaks  and 
making  total  use  of  their  powerplant  ca- 
pacities. 

Before  our  committee,  the  only  real. 
logical,  convincing  argument  that  I  could 
see.  was  that  by  virtue  of  utilizing  day- 
light savings,  we  would  accomplish  a  tre- 
mendous saving  of  electrical  capacity 
and  fuel  by  spreading  out  the  fjeak  load 
period.  While  I  would  be  most  reluctant 
to  continue  the  daylight  saving  program 
Indefinitely,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
measure  would  permit  year-round  day- 
light saving  only  until  April  of  1975  by 
which  time  we  hope  to  have  the  current 
energy  cr.sis  better  In  hand. 

So  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  our 
good  committee  chairman,  who  Is  coop- 
eratively going  along  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  trying  to  help  solve  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  going  to  support  our  chairman 
and  our  ranking  minority  member  in 
their  endeavor  here  to  bring  this  bill 
Into  realization. 

Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   CaroUna 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Cowlaw) 
Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

I  think  the  evidence  Is  not  clear  that 
we  are  going  to  realize  very  much  in  the 
way  of  savings;  we  are  not  going  to 
realize  anywhere  near  the  savings  that 
are  proposed. 

I  rise  mainly  In  opposition  because  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  other  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  who  spoke  previously 
pointing  out  that  this  bUl  is  unneces- 
sarily authoritarian  in  that  it  does  not 
allow  some  of  the  local  option  features 
which  we  have  had  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  bill  had  the  local 
option  provision  that  was  in  the  Senate 
bUl.  then  I  think  it  might  be  more  palat- 
able. If  the  bill  does  not  have  that  pro- 
vision in  It.  then  I  wlU  have  to  vote 
agamst  It. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from    Massachusetts     (Mr 

CONTE I  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HR  11324.  the  Daylight  Sav- 
Inc  Time  Act  of  1973 

I  Introduced  similar  legislation,  under 
the  title  of  the  Energy-Daylight  Con- 
servaUon  Act  of  1973,  and  my  blU  had  25 
cosponsors. 

The  bai  proposed  today  provides  one 
efficient  means  of  meeting  the  challoigea 
of  energy  management.  The  return  to 
daylight  savin*  time,  as  a  tactic  in  our 
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energy  conservation  strategy',  has  proven 
ita  utility  before,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Daylight-conservation  studies,  con- 
ducted by  researchers  at  the  Rand  Corp.. 
of  Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  indicate  a  2- 
percent  savings  in  electricity  consump- 
tion during  the  winter  months  The  re- 
sultant fuel  oil  dividend  could  heat  50.- 
000  to  75.000  homes 

A  significant  factor  in  the  risk  tavolved 
in  homeward-bound  commuting  has 
been  alcohol  abuse.  The  Intoxicated 
driver,  going  home  In  the  dark,  com- 
pounds the  danger  to  himself  and  others. 
To  a  large  extent,  crimes  striking 
homeward-bound  workers  depend  upon 
the  cover  of  darkness  Added  sunlight 
at  the  end  of  the  working  day  will  have 
a  disinfecting  effect  upon  the  plague  of 
personal  assaults. 

Statistically,  daylight  use  of  mass- 
transit  Is  greater  than  nighttime,  and 
rtdershlp  suffers  a  dechne  when  the  Na- 
tion reverts  to  standard -time.  Riders, 
switching  to  safer  means  of  transporta- 
tion like  their  cars,  swell  the  existing 
demands  upon  energy  resources. 

Year-round  daylight-saving  time  was 
imposed  during  both  world  wars,  and 
proved  successful  in  conserving  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  fuel.  It  is  needed  to 
con.serve  energjv  It  Is  needed  to  curtail 
twilight-hour  crime  and  reduce  auto  ac- 
cidents When  weighed  against  the  oner- 
ous task  of  revising  personal.  Industrial, 
governmental  and  professional  schedules 
to  achieve  the  same  ends.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably practical  course. 

Year-round  daylight-saving  Ume  Is 
not  going  to  solve  the  energy  crisis  But 
It  will  help  alleviate  some  of  the  mlserj- 
In  my  region  of  the  country — up  there 
In  New  Eiigland — supplies  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  are  expected  to  fall  30  percent 
short  of  demand  Even  with  perfect 
obedience  to  the  energy  conservation 
measures  proposed  by  President  Nixon 
on  Sxinday.  New  England  would  still  have 
a  20  percent  shortfall  of  heating  oil.  So 
the  situation  Is  desperate  I  ask  my  col- 
lea-jues.  without  further  delay,  to  enact 
this  energy  conservation  legislation. 

Mr  STAOOERS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   'Mr    Bingham > 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  out  this  measure  with  such  ex- 
pedition. While  It  does  not  represent  a 
new  idea,  there  is  novelty  in  that  It  is 
beln«  considered  In  peacetime  as  an 
energy  saving  measure  Up  until  a  few 
months  ago.  support  for  the  Idea  was 
limited  to  a  few  forward-looking  people. 
Including  some  of  my  constituents,  par- 
ticularly senior  citizens  who  felt  that  ex- 
tending daylight  saving  time  would  im- 
prove public  safety  both  m  regard  to 
crime  and  traffic  accidents. 

Now  the  need  is  much  more  acute  In 
October  the  Arabs  began  a  policy  of  oil 
blackmail,  challenging  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  western  nations  to  de- 
cide their  own  foreign  policy  and  con- 
trol their  own  ecMiomies  This  blackmail 
was  followed  then  by  a  sad  spectacle  of 


proud  nations  knuckling  -onder  to  the  oil 
boycott  threat  because  of  their  depend- 
ence on  Arab  oU  Only  the  United  States 
with  its  les.ser  dependence  on  Arab  oil 
and  the  brave  nation  of  the  Netherlands 
have  stood  firm. 

In  response  to  this  turn  of  events,  on 
October  16  I  introduced  H  R.  10917. 
which  I  believe  was  the  first  temporary 
2-year  daylight  saving  biU  In  the  House. 
My  bill  was  aimed  at  saving  a  substantial 
amount  of  energy — estimaUxl  at  about 
2  percent — as  well  as  .symbolizing  our 
Nation  s  determination  to  follow  our  own 
course  without  submitting  to  blackmail 
of  any  kind  In  a  way.  it  is  a  declaration 
of  Independence  against  an  oppressive 
policy  which  if  successful  could  encour- 
age other  small  nations  in  control  of 
needed  raw  materials  to  adopt  similar 
blackmail  policies. 

Daylight  saving  time  year-round,  or 
energ>'  saving  time,  as  It  could  be 
called,  will  affect  every  citizen  In  our 
country-  and  make  us  fully  awaj-e  of  the 
need  to  conserve  our  limited  energy  sup- 
plies. Too  long  we  have  Indulged  in  ener- 
gy wastefulness.  Since  1940  our  popula- 
tion has  grown  by  82  percent  but  our 
energy  consumption  has  Increased  by 
290  percent.  We  are  only  6  percent  of 
the  worlds  populaUon  but  we  consume 
30  percent  of  the  world's  energy  supplies. 
How  long  could  we  expect  the  worlds  re- 
sources to  satisfy  this  energy  appetite  of 
ours?  Energy  use  awareness  and  conser- 
vation are  long  overdue  In  time  we  may 
thank  the  Arabs  for  forcing  us  to  adopt 
energy  conservation  policies  and  to 
launch  a  concerted  effort  to  become  ener- 
gy Independent  by  finding  alternative 
sources  of  energy. 

Sunday.  December  16  which  conceiv- 
ably could  be  the  effective  date  of  •'en- 
ergy- saving  time."  if  we  act  quickly,  our 
Nation  will  celebate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  another  American  act  eigalnst 
oppression,  the  Bo.'^ton  tea  party  '  Like 
a  modem  day  Oeorge  III,  King  FeLsal 
and  other  Arab  leaders  are  underesti- 
mating the  spirit  of  our  citizens  to  fight 
oppressive  policies  and  our  ability  to 
profit  by  adversity  Energy  saving  time 
as  the  beginning  of  "operation  Independ- 
ence" will  put  the  world  on  notice  that 
those  who  use  the  blackmail  of  with- 
holding scarce  commodities  may  find 
themselves  eventually  sitting  on  obsolete 
products. 

The  bUl  before  us — HJR.  11324 — as 
recommended  by  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  is 
very-  similar  to  my  proposal.  It  provides 
for  a  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
in  the  United  States  for  a  temporary 
2-year  period  and  requires  a  report  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion on  or  before  June  30.  1975.  on  the 
operation  and  effects  of  the  legislation, 
particularly  in  regard  to  energy  savings. 
To  prevent  States  from  requesting  time 
zone  changes  and  negating  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  proposal,  the  bill  .suspends 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  au- 
thority under  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  to  change  such  time  Limits  while 
the  legislation  is  in  effect. 

The  estimates  of  energy  saving  from 
year-round  daylight  saving  time — DST— 
range  from  1.5  percent  to  3  percent.  This 
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saving  Is  expected  to  come  from  reduced 
needs  for  artificial  lighting  which  uses 
24  percent  of  our  Nation's  electricity 
generatefi  by  utilities  consuming  about 
one-third  of  our  Nations  energy  re- 
sources. A  recently  released  Rand  Corp. 
research  study  estimated  that  daylight 
saving  time  would  save  1  percent  of  the 
fuel  used  for  the  generation  of  electric- 
ity and  twenty-five  himdredths  percent 
of  the  Nation'.^  total  energy  supply  This 
translates  into  a  saving  of  150.000  to 
450,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  which 
puts  a  good  dent  in  the  estimated  short- 
age this  winter  of  2  to  3  million  barrels  a 
day.  As  for  other  types  of  energy  saving. 
the  Rand  study  projected  a  2-percent 
savings  of  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  result- 
ing from  decreased  commercial  and  resi- 
dential heating  needs.  The.se  figures  rep- 
resent the  estimated  direct  effect  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation:  there  is  no 
telling  what  additional  energy  saving 
will  be  realized  because  of  the  Increased 
public  awareness  "energy  saving  time" 
will  bring. 

To  many  senior  citizens  and  auto  com- 
muters In  my  district  the  nonenergy  ben- 
efits of  an  extra  hour  of  light  in  the 
evening  are  of  great  importance.  While 
there  are  no  figures  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  year-round  daylight  saving 
time  will  reduce  crime,  commonsense 
suggests  that  it  will.  Statistics  do  show 
that  robberies,  muggings,  and  purse 
snatchings  are  most  frequent  during 
early  evening  when  most  people  are  re- 
turning from  work  or  shopping.  Older 
people  especially  feel  more  secure  In  day- 
light hours  and  they  have  been  among 
the  first  to  suggest  year-round  daylight 
saving  time.  The  Justice  Department  In- 
sists that  criminals  will  Eidjust  to  the  new 
daylight  hours,  but  when  darkness  does 
fall,  they  may  find  less  people  on  the 
streets  to  victimize  than  under  the  old 
standard  time 

Reduction  In  trafBo  fatalities  and  seri- 
ous accidents  could  also  follow  from  this 
legislation.  In  the  winter  months  in  the 
United  States,  much  homeward  bound 
commuting  by  automobile  is  done  in 
darkness  at  a  time  when  drivers  are  fa- 
tigued by  work  and  occasionally  imder 
the  Influence  of  alcohol.  These  disadvan- 
tages on  the  whole  do  not  operate  In  the 
morning.  The  British  found  that  there 
was  a  3.8-percent  decrease  in  the  number 
of  serious  accidents  during  their  3-year 
experiment  with  year-round  daylight 
saving  time.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  expect  a  similar,  If  not  greater,  re- 
duction. 

While  I  have  dwelled  on  the  benefits 
of  this  legislation.  I  do  recognize  the  ad- 
verse effects  year-rotmd  daylight  sav- 
ing time  will  have  on  certain  groups 
whose  activities  are  tied  to  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  more  directly  than 
most.  The  committee,  with  foresight,  has 
included  a  provision  allow  ing  the  FCC  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  operating  hours 
of  certain  radio  stations  which  would 
otherwise  lose  broadcast  time  because  of 
the  bill.  This  was  a  problem  brought  out 
In  the  committee  heeu-lngs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  problem 
that  I  do  not  think  was  brought  out  In 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation  and  ask 
the  comment  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  In  this  regard. 


Among  the  groups  that  will  be  seri- 
ously inconvenienced  by  this  bill  are  the 
orthodox  and  conservative  Jews  of  our 
country  who  must  make  their  daily 
prayers  after  sunrise.  They  cannot  con- 
duct their  dally  services  until  the  sun  has 
risen.  That  means  in  the  winter  months 
communities  that  observe  this  religious 
obligation — and  there  are  estimated  to 
be  more  than  2  million  Jews  in  that  cate- 
gory— may  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  work 
on  time.  For  example,  I  calculate  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  sunrise  will  not 
occur  until  as  late  as  8:56  a.m.  in  the 
depths  of  the  winter. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  make  some 
legislative  history  here  and  that  it  would 
be  the  committee's  intention  that  em- 
ployers, including  the  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Governments,  will  take  this  mat- 
ter into  account  and  make  accommixia- 
tlon  for  employees  who  have  such  obli- 
gations .so  that  they  will  be  able  to  make 
up  the  lost  time  in  some  other  way. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  if  he  would 
agree  that  that  would  be  the  hope  and 
Intent  of  the  committee  that  employers 
would  take  these  religious  obligations 
Into  account? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  am  sure  every 
member  of  the  committee  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  they 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  be. 

If  they  do  not,  there  could  be  appli- 
cation for  relief  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  However,  I  am  sure  that  such  Indi- 
viduals will  be  given  every  consideration, 
and  it  is  our  intent  that  this  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  take  it  what  the  chairman  is  saying  is 
that  if  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  employers  Is  not  enough,  employees 
adversely  affected  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  relief  under  various  na- 
tional acts,  such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
if  something  like  religious  discrimination 
were  involved.  We  hope  that  will  not  be 
necessary,  but  the  remedy  is  there.  I 
take  it  that  is  the  intent  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ran- 
dall i  . 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  wheth- 
er or  not  I  can  support  this  legislation 
wrtll  depend  in  part  on  what  happens  to 
some  of  our  small  radio  stations  which  is 
the  only  daily  source  of  information  for 
our  farmers.  I  am  talking  about  the  little 
radio  stations  that  operate  in  the  limited 
areas  usually  countywide  and  operate  on 
from  170  to  200  watts. 

I  understand  the  committee  made  an 
effort  somewhere  along  the  line  to  ad- 
just to  some  of  them,  but  we  should 
remember  there  are  two  categories.  There 
are  those  menuoned  in  the  report  and 
also  in  the  bill  that  they  will  be  given 
an  additional  hour  but  only  for  those 
stations  which  do  not  now  have  pre- 
sunrise  operating  authority.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  these  small  stations 
that  do  have  pre-sunrise  operating  au- 
thority at  the  present  time. 

Most  of  them  are  little  stations  that 
are  needed  to  let  the  farmers  know  the 
latest  weather  Information,  and  also 
whether  or  not  there  is  going  to  be  school 
In  the  case  of  severely  Inclement  weather. 


The  chairman  indicated  he  has  an 
amendment  to  offer.  Eind  I  am  hoping  to 
get  a  little  time  under  the  5-minute 
rule  to  inquire  about  that.  I  understand 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  that  there  will 
be  an  amendment  offered,  which  will 
strike  out  the  words  at  page  4.  Imes  19 
and  20  of  HR.  11324  "stations  which  are 
not  eligible  for  presunrise  operatmg  au- 
thority." With  these  words  out  I  assume 
that  the  adjustment  of  1  hour  prior  to 
local  sunrise  would  apply  to  all  sta- 
tions, Is  that  correct? 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee care  to  respond? 

Mr.  ST.\GGERS.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  My  amendment  will  take 
out  that  portion  of  the  bill  and  apply  it 
to  all  of  the  stations  I  want  to  temper 
that  by  saying  that  we  cannot  include  the 
stations  which  are  under  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  Mexico  £UDd  Canada,  but  all  the 
rest  of  them  I  am  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Of  course,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  proposed  amendment,  and 
the  chairman's  amendment,  ail  of  them 
must  respect  existing  treaty  and  other 
agreements,  but  I  want  to  be  certain  that 
this  so  called  adjtistment  will  apply  to 
all  stations.  Will  it  apply  to  any  and  all 
AM  stations,  whether  they  have  or  have 
not  presimrise  authority  at  the  present 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  extra  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  and  say  that  with  the 
exceptions  of  those  stations  that  I  have 
mentioned,  being  those  that  are  under 
treaty  exemption,  all  others  would  be 
covered. 

Mr.  RANDAIi.  Only  those  that  are 
barred  by  treaty'' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  that 
there  are  approximately  2.200  stand- 
ard— AM — daylight  radio  stations  in  the 
land,  and  about  1.700  of  them  have  al- 
ready received  presunrise  authorizations. 
And  there  are  others  that  have  the  nght 
to  such  authority,  but  they  have  not  ap- 
plied for  It. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about;  those  other  500. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  add  that 
there  would  be  at)out  125  daytime  stand- 
ard broadcast  radio  stations  not  now 
entitled  to  presunrise  operatmg  author- 
ity which  would  be  granted  authonty  to 
operate  before  local  sunrise  under  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  R.VND.MX  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mayni"  . 

Mr.  MA'YNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  11324,  the  Daylight 
Saving  Time  Act  of  1973, 

For  several  Congresses,  I  have  pro- 
posed bills  to  limit  daylight  savLng  time 
to  the  period  between  Memorial  Day  and 
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Labor  Day.  The  people  In  northwest 
Iowa  have  voiced  strong  support  for 
these  proposals  and  at  the  same  time 
have  urged  me  to  help  defeat  any  at- 
tempt to  extend  daylight  saving  time 

Their  reasons  for  opposmg  extended 
daylight  saving  time  are  numerous  and 
convincing.  Their  children  are  subjected 
to  serious  Inconvenience  and  danger  in 
the  dark  hours  of  the  early  morning 
when.  In  many  rural  areas  Including 
northwest  Iowa,  the  children  have  to 
wait  at  bus  stops  in  remote  areas  or  walk 
long  distances  to  school,  exposed  to  un- 
necessary health  and  safety  hazards. 

Farmers  find  they  must  achieve  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  morning  daylight 
hours  In  their  jobs,  particularly  in  the 
spring  soil  preparation  and  planting  sea- 
son and  in  the  fall  harvest  season.  They 
find  they  are  unable  to  get  In  their  fields 
until  late  morning  because  of  dew  or 
moisture  from  an  evening  shower  and 
then  must  work  until  late  evening  to  take 
advantage  of  the  sunlight.  This  causes 
conflict  with  farm  laborers,  many  of 
whom  hve  in  small  towns  and  want  to 
work  by  the  clock  rather  than  the  sun. 
In  order  to  avoid  dlsnoptlon  of  their 
normal  home  life  and  social  activities. 
With  the  customary  business  day  ended. 
while  a  few  hours  of  daylight  remain 
due  to  daylight  saving  time,  any  un- 
foreseen breakdown  of  equipment  can  re- 
sult In  the  loss  of  valuable  working  time 
for  the  farmer. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  thrust  adverse 
economic  effects  as  well  as  numerous  In- 
conveniences on  the  farmers  of  America. 
In  addition  to  their  actual  tilling  of  the 
soil,  most  farm  families  participate  ac- 
tively In  affairs  of  the  community  In 
which  they  live.  This  bill  would  force 
them  to  make  a  choice  between  being 
forced  away  from  their  farming  during 
daylight  hours  or  finding  It  Impos.'ilble  to 
attend  activities  that  are  normally 
scheduled  in  the  evening. 

We  are  now  presented  with  a  new  ap- 
peal for  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
based  on  the  assumption  that  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  would  conserve 
energy.  But  this  Is  an  assumption  only 
as  the  committee  report  readily  admits 
when  It  states : 

However,  no  studlea  have  be«n  carried  out 
and  no  Information  U  available  which  eaUb- 
Ushe«  with  certainty  that  an  overall  reduc- 
tion In  energy  consumption  wUl  directly 
result  from  the  year-around  observance  of 
daylight  saving  time 

I  know  my  constituents  are  more  than 
willing  to  do  their  part  In  conserving  en- 
ergy during  this  time  of  genuine  energy 
shortage  and  would  not  want  me  to  op- 
pose legislation  that  would  clearly  aid  thla 
country  in  Its  attempts  to  conserve  en- 
ergy Despite  the  many  disadvantages 
daylight  saving  Ume  presents  to  the 
people  of  northwest  Iowa.  I  am  confident 
they  would  gladly  accept  the  Inconven- 
iences if  It  could  be  convincingly  shown 
that  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
would.  In  fact,  save  substanUal  amounts 
of  our  Nation's  energy 

However,  little  evidence  exists  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  would  save  energy. 
Proponent*  contend  that  daylight  sav- 
ing time  achieved  subsUntlal  savings  of 


electricity  during  World  War  U.  But  con- 
ditions have  changed  dramatically  from 
those  wartime  years  when  peak  demand 
for  electricity  was  much  more  sensitive 
to  lighting  loads  than  Is  true  today  Many 
more  electrical  appliances  are  now  In  use, 
and  heating  and  air -conditioning  loads 
make  up  a  much  greater  ptirt  of  the  total 
load.  Any  possible  savings  in  electric 
lighting  energy  are  likely  to  be  more  than 
offset  by  increased  gasoline  consumption 
by  recreational  drivers  taking  advantage 
of  longer  daylight  hours  after  work. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bUl  also  contend 
that  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
would  decrease  the  number  of  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  responded 
that  having  the  morning  rush  hour  occur 
during  darkness  might  increase  the  con- 
centration of  trafHc  due  to  traveling  at 
somewhat  lower  speeds.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee.  DOT  repre- 
senutives  also  recognized  the  safety  haz- 
ard to  school  children  traveling  to  school 
or  waiting  for  buses  in  the  darkness  of 
the  early  morning.  Proponents  also  make 
the  unsupported  claim  that  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  would  reduce  crime; 
cerUinly  this  was  not  verified  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  which  instead  reports 
that  It  Is  difficult  to  quanUf>'  the  effects 
of  year-round  dajlight  saving  time  on 
the  incidence  of  crime. 

I,  therefore,  stand  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  11324  because  no  one  has  been  able 
to  substanUate  the  contention  that  this 
bill  will  reaUy  help  conserve  energy  On 
the  other  hand  the  disadvantages  and 
hardships  which  year-round  daylight 
saving  time  will  thrust  upon  rural  Amer- 
ica are  clearly  evident  I  urge  m>'  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  opposing  legislation 
which  has  been  presented  to  us  today 
is  an  energy  conservation  measure,  when 
there  has  been  no  adequate  showing  that 
it  will  actually  save  energy  in  any  slgnljfl- 
cant  amount. 

Mr  O-NEILL  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  Chairman  Staggers  and  the 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  responding  so 
constructively  and  expeditiously  to  the 
energy  crisis  which  confronts  the  United 
SUtes.  by  reporting  out  H.R.  11324. 
which  provides  for  year-round  davllght 
saving  time  on  a  2-year  trial  basis 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  support  this  legislation  on 
Its  merits.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  adoption  of  year-round  daylight 
saving  time  will  save  a  small,  yet  dra- 
matically significant,  percentage  of  our 
energy  needs  this  winter 

According  to  a  White  House  fact  sheet, 
observance  of  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time  could  reduce  electricity  and 
heating  demands,  particularly  in  the 
northern  areas  of  the  country,  by  2  to 
3  percent.  We  are  all  aware  that  peak 
usage  of  electricity  occurs  at  du5k  Dav- 
light  saving  time  during  the  winter 
months  would  dissipate  this  peak  usage, 
which  Is  not  only  Inefficient,  but  more 
costly  to  produce  than  the  same  num- 
ber of  kilowatts  at  other  times  of  the 
day 

Why.  Boston  Edi»on.  the  largest  elec- 
trical utility  In  my  area,  has  predicted 
that   It   would  save   30.000-50.000   bar- 


rels of  oU  this  winter  if  year-round  day- 
light saving  time  were  adopted  That 
amounts  to  approximately  1  day's  quota, 
The  New  England  States  are  very  de- 
pendent upon  the  Arab  oil  supply.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
Indicates  that  loss  of  this  supply  could 
effect  up  to  35  percent  of  electrical  gen- 
erating power  In  New  England.  Already 
some  of  our  people  have  been  denied  oU 
deliveries,  and  some  contracts  for  schools 
and  government  oil  needs  have  not  re- 
ceived one  bid. 

Rogers  Morton  said  over  the  weekend 
that  New  England  could  expect  brown- 
outs and  blackouts  this  winter.  Why? 
Because,  for  one  reason,  residual  heat- 
ing fuel  oil.  upon  which  New  England 
heavily  relies.  Is  approximately  13  per- 
cent short  of  expected  demand.  Thus,  it 
Ls  imperative  for  the  Congress  to  enact 
daylight  saving  time  as  one  necessary 
response  to  the  energy  deficit  and  as  a 
key  method  of  energy  conservation 

Year-round  daylight  saving  time  will 
mean  that  the  average  commuter  will  be 
traveling  home  from  work  during  the 
daylight  in  the  evening.  This  would  re- 
duce the  occurrence  of  motor  accidents 
at  dusk  which  Is  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  morning  hours. 

Business  establishments  would  op- 
erate in  daylight  hours,  thus  conserving 
more  electricity  and  heating. 

Year-round  daylight  saving  time  could 
reduce  the  Incidence  of  street  crime  by 
permitting  greater  numbers  of  workers 
and  children  to  return  home  from  work 
and  school  in  dayhght  Instead  of  dusk. 
While  a  safety  problem  exists  for  some 
children  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
various  time  zones  going  to  school  dur- 
ing darkness,  local  school  boards  could 
alleviate  the  problem  by  adopting  a  later 
beginning  time  for  schools. 

Year-round  daylight  saving  Ume  Is  not 
a  panacea  for  resolving  the  eminent  en- 
ergy crisis.  But  It  Is  a  poslUve  and  im- 
mediately available  means  to  lessen  the 
Impact  of  the  Nation's  energy  shortage. 
Mrs.  HOLT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
speak  to  the  Daylight  Saving  Time  Act 
of  1973  which  Is  before  us  today. 

H  R  11324.  which  amends  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966,  would  have  a  number 
of  desirable  results.  The  most  Important 
effect  of  continuous  daylight  saving  time 
would,  of  course,  be  a  saving  In  energy 
estimated  to  run  as  high  as  3  percent 
In  the  northern  areas  of  the  Nation.  Lo- 
cal publicly  owned  power  companies 
which  account  for  13  percent  of  the  total 
sales  of  electricity  estimate  that  year 
round  daylight  saving  time  would  save 
between  4  million  and  8  million  barrels 
of  oil  during  the  1974-75  winter  period 
Figures  from  Consolidated  Edison  of 
New  York,  projected  nationwide,  confirm 
the  above  findings. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  energy  sav- 
ings. I  believe  that  this  legislation  would 
Increase  public  awareness  of  the  gravity 
of  the  Nation's  energy  problem:  this 
could  account  for  further  conservation 
There  are  other  areas  which  would 
benefit  directly  from  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  It  Is  believed,  from  available 
traffic  statistics,  that  there  would  be  a 
decrease  In  motor  vehicle  fatalities  and 
serious  accidents.  Because  much  home- 
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ward  bound  commuting  Is  done  In  dark- 
ness when  drivers  are  fatigued  It  is  felt 
that  the  decrease  in  serious  accidents 
would  be  of  considerable  proportions.  A 
study  In  Great  Britain  from  1968-71 
showed  that  there  was  a  3. 8 -percent  de- 
crease In  the  number  of  traffic  fatalities 
during  continuous  daylight  saving  time 
In  addition,  by  permitting  greater 
numbers  of  people  to  return  home  from 
work  during  daylight  in  the  winter 
months,  year  round  daylight  saving  time 
could  reduce  the  incidence  of  street 
crimes. 

Consideration  of  any  one  of  these  fac- 
tors might  suggest  the  Importance  of  this 
legislation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  evi- 
dence overwhelmingly  suggests  that  we 
should  insure  the  passage  of  this  needed 
measure  without  delay. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  the  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  BLAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  H.R,  11324  which 
would  authorize  year  round  daylight 
saving  time  for  the  entire  United  States 
on  a  2-year  trial  basis.  I  feel  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  provide  us  with  tre- 
mendous assistance  In  our  efforts  to  con- 
serve our  rapidly  dwindling  supply  of 
energy. 

Simple  logic  points  out  the  advantages 
of  this  bill  to  our  overall  energy  conser- 
vation needs.  It  Is  estimated  that  con- 
version to  year-round  daylight  saving 
time  could  reduce  electricity  and  heating 
demands  by  as  much  as  5  percent  na- 
tionwide. In  addition  It  could  also  result 
in  the  savings  of  up  to  4  million  barrels 
of  oil  annuaUy.  In  light  of  the  contin- 
uing "blackmail  diplomacy  '  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Arab  nations  with  respect 
to  oil  Imports,  this  saving  takes  on  added 
significance. 

In  addition  to  these  energ>'  conserving 
advantages,  year-round  daylight  saving 
time  will  have  additional  positive  effects 
for  the  overall  Nation  Including: 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  traffic 
fatalities    and    serious    accidents    since 
many  American  commuters  would  be  able 
to  drive  from  work  In  the  daylight  hours 
thus  reducing  the  risk  of  accident. 

A  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  street 
crimes  which  traditionally  occur  more 
often  in  the  early  evening  hours  than  in 
the  daytime. 

We  must  begin  to  formulate  more  of 
this  kind  of  logical.  Inexpensive  legisla- 
tion If  we  are  to  lick  this  energy  crisis. 
We  In  the  Congress  must  begin  a  major 
crusade  to  eliminate  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  for  energy  by  calling  for 
more  stringent  conservation  measures 
here  at  home. 

In  addition  we  must  begin  to  more  fully 
develop  the  various  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  aimed  at  producing 
new  domestic  supplies  of  energy.  For  ex- 
ample, passage  of  this  bill  coiild  easily 
hasten  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive solar  energy  program,  by  per- 
mitting the  maximum  use  of  dajUght 
hours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  Initiative 
of  the  Congress  in  reporting  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  Let  this  be  the  starting  point 
for  more  comprehensive  legislation  which 
will  achieve  the  important  goal  of  assur- 


ing an  adequate  supply  of  energj-  for  ev- 
er>'  American 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  11324  to  estab- 
lish year-around  daylight  saving  time.  I 
feel  that  this  legislation  Is  an  important 
first-step  toward  conservation  of  our  in- 
creasingly valuable  and  less  available 
energj-  sources. 

Setting  our  clocks  back  1  hour  will  help 
us  to  take  greater  advantage  of  the  most 
abundant,  inexpensive  and  reUable  en- 
ergy source  we  have— the  sun— with 
minimal  inconvenience  and  expense  to 
every  citizen.  SjTnbolicallj-,  it  will  also 
be  a  reminder  of  the  need  for  each  in- 
dividual to  do  whatever  he  can,  no  mat- 
ter how  insignincant  it  may  seem,  to 
help  conserve  energy. 

This  simple  energy  saving  step  has 
added  value  in  that  it  has  alreadj-  been 
tested  for  usefulness.  Daylight  saving 
time  was  first  used  in  the  United  States 
during  World  War  I  and  has  been  used 
several  times  since  as  an  energy  saving 
device.  England  has  also  made  use  of 
clock  resetting  to  save  on  energy  con- 
sumption. 

I  hope  that  mj-  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
commonsense  that  we  will  use  less  en- 
ergj- for  lighting  and  heating  if  we  can 
have  more  people  awake  during  daylight 
hours  and  more  people  asleep  during 
the  hours  of  darkness. 

For  reasons  I  find  somewhat  difficult 
to  understand,  we  have  developed  a 
traditional  working  schedule  under 
which  the  average  American  gets  up 
after  sunrise,  thus  wasting  time  during 
which  he  could  have  operated  without 
artificial  light.  He  then  remains  awake 
for  several  hours  after  sunset,  requiring 
energy-consuming  artificial  light,  plus  a 
higher  degree  of  artificial  heat  than  he 
will  need  when  he  is  asleep  under  warm 
blankets. 

Ideally  we  should  have  16  hours  of 
dayUght  the  year  roimd.  Of  course  we 
cannot  do  this.  It  Is  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  all 
its  majesty— It  is  even  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  President— to  affect  the  rate  at 
which  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis.  But 
we  can  shift  our  living  schedules  to  elim- 
inate the  wasted  morning  daylight,  and 
to  eliminate  1  hour  of  the  evening  en- 
ergy-consuming period. 

There  is  some  question  over  w-hether 
the  energj'  saving  will  be  2  or  3  or  4 
percent  of  total  electric  and  heating  con- 
sumption. Whatever  the  figure,  it  Is  sig- 
nificant, and  we  must  have  it.  Additional 
benefits  will  be  reductions  in  traffic  acci- 
dents in  street  crime.  I  commend  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  reporting  the  bill  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  suggesting  It.  I  hope  w-e 
will  pass  it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  11324.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  year-round  observ-ance  of 
daylight  saving  time,  a  practice  Intend- 
ed to  reduce  US.  consumption  of  petro- 
leum during  this  period  of  severe  short- 
ages. 

In  the  President's  energy  message  of 
November  8,  he  stated  that  the  country's 


petroleum  supplies  would  fall  17  percent 
short  of  demand.  Mr.  John  Buckley,  vice 
president  of  the  Northeast  Petroleum  Co  . 
Massachusetts'  largest  independent  fuel 
distributor,  has  estimated  that  the  adop- 
tion of  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
would  decrease  national  petrole-am  use 
by  1  to  2  percent.  Most  of  this  curtail- 
ment would  be  effected  by  reducing  de- 
mand for  electricity  in  peak  early  even- 
ing hours,  when  the  demand  level  is 
swollen  by  offices  and  factories  having  to 
operate  in  winter  darkness. 

Such  a  reduction  in  electrical  use  and 
heating  requirements  would  in  turn  re- 
duce the  need  for  "residual''  or  No  6  oil, 
necessarj'  for  the  generation  of  electric- 
ity. Substantial  conservation  of  residual 
oil,  largely  a  product  of  the  Middle  East, 
would  greatly  soften  the  effects  of  the 
Arab  embargo  on  petroleum. 

Thus  far.  Mr  Chairman,  the  President's 
recommendations  pertaining  to  conser- 
vation have  been  directed  almost  wholly 
at  the  individual  consumer.  Adjustment 
of  thermostats,  elimination  of  urmeces- 
sarj'  lighting,  and  observ-ance  of  year- 
roimd  daylight  saving  time  impose  the 
burden  of  action  on  individuals.  In  light 
of  the  enormous  third  quarter  profits  of 
the  oil  companies,  however,  it  seems  to 
me  essential  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress address  the  energy  crisis  much 
more  directly,  by  confronting  the  un- 
checked monopoly  pow-er  of  the  major 
companies.  These  firms  must  be  made  to 
open  their  records  on  current  fuel  pro- 
duction and  available  reser\-es  They 
must  be  made  to  divulge  precise  records 
of  production  costs  They  must  be  made 
to  adjust  their  reflnerj-  runs  so  as  to  pro- 
duce less  gasoline  and  more  fuel  oil,  thus 
distributing  the  shortage  of  crude  oil  in 
a  more  desirable  marmer  among  various 
end  products. 

And,  most  Importantly,  the  countrv-'s 
total  available  supplies  of  petroleiim 
must  be  made  subject  to  a  nationwide 
program  of  rationing  administered  by 
the  Government.  This  is  not  an  appealing 
alternative,  but  It  offers  the  hope  that 
essential  consumers  of  fuel  In  the  United 
States  will  have  adequate  resources  this 
winter. 

Before  closing.  Mr.  Chal.rman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment alike  have  been  gros.slv  neg- 
ligent in  anticipating  and  preparing  for 
the  impending  shortage — which  should 
not  have  come  a.s  a  surprise,  despite  the 
actions  by  the  Arab  States  Yet.  though 
roueh  estimates,  like  Mr  Buckleys,  are 
available  on  the  possible  efficacy  of  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time,  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanving  this  bill 
states  that; 

No  studies  have  been  carried  out  and  no 
Information  is  available  which  establishes 
with  certainty  that  an  overall  reduction  in 
energy  consumption  will  directly  result  from 
the  year-round  observance  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time. 

The  failure  of'^foresight  illustrated  in 
this  observation  statement  is  a  sharp 
Indictment  of  the  Federal  Government  s 
competence.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Congress  should  take  Immedi- 
ate steps  to  design  some  national  capac- 
ity— centered  in  the  executive  branch,  the 
legislative  branch,  or  the  private  sec- 
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tor — to  address  this  pnsblem  of  Itiade- 
quate  Information.  We  have  to  act  now 
to  mitigate,  as  best  we  can,  our  national 
state  of  energj-  unpreparedness. 

Mr.  S.\R.\SrN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tlon  Is  now  In  the  midst  of  an  energy 
shortage  which  could  severely  affect  our 
style  of  living,  our  economy,  and  our  na- 
tional security.  To  avert  serious  conse- 
quences, the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress, private  industry-,  and  the  American 
consumer  aire  recommending  energy 
conservation  measures  which  will  cause 
minimal  Inconvenience  to  our  daily  living 
patterns,  and  at  the  same  time,  maxi- 
mum fuel  savings. 

One  of  these  suggestions  Is  year-round 
daylight  saving  time,  a  measure  we  are 
considering  today.  In  May,  well  before 
the  severity  of  the  energy  shortage  was 
known  and  well  before  talk  of  cold,  dark 
winters  and  Increased  imemployment 
became  prevalent.  I  polled  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  Fifth  District  of  ConnecUcut 
on  this  subject.  Sixty-nine  percent  re- 
sponded in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal. 

The  benefits  of  year-round  daylight 
saving  time  far  off-set  any  potential  dis- 
advantages. It  is  expected  that  daylight 
saving  time  would  yield  a  1  to  2  percent 
nationwide  reduction  in  the  demand  for 
electricity,  equivalent  to  at  least  30.000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Translated  into 
dollars,  Americans  can  save  as  much  as 
$600  million  on  electric  bills. 

In  addition  to  energy  and  monetary 
savings.  It  Is  also  anticipated  that  it 
would  greatly  reduce  the  frequency  of 
murders  and  muggings  which  occur  be- 
tween the  hours  of  5  p.m.  and  nightfall, 
the  normal  traveling  time  of  people  leav- 
ing work.  Also.  If  the  results  of  a  similar 
daylight  saving  time  experiment  In 
Britain  wUl  hold  true  for  America,  we 
can  expect  at  least  a  3-percent  reduction 
in  the  number  of  vehicle  fatalities  and 
serious  accidents. 

The  implementation  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  will  not  only  mean  conservation 
of  energy,  but  will  also  serve  as  a  re- 
minder for  everyone  to  help  ease  the 
energy  shortage  In  all  aspects  of  our  dally 
Uvlng,  from  now  until  the  situation  has 
been  resolved. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
wish  to  Identify  with  the  remarks  of  my 
California  colleague.  Mr.  Hosmir,  a  rec- 
ognized pioneer  in  the  move  for  year- 
round  daylight  saving. 

Compared  with  Mr.  Hosmer,  I  was  a 
late-comer— though  my  own  bill,  intro- 
duced last  May  1,  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose the  limited  test  period  of  2  years, 
such  as  we  are  about  to  adopt. 

Questions  have  been  raised  during  this 
debate— and  raised  wnth  absolute  sin- 
cerity, I  am  certain— whether  the  arti- 
ficial change  In  clocks  will  actually  re- 
sult In  energy  savings.  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  our  committee  re- 
port, prepared  with  admiral  restraint 
falls  to  cite  proof  that  d.s  t.  will  help. 
It  is  precisely  because  we  carjiot  be 
absolutely  certain  that  the  committee 
opted  for  the  test  period. 

It  would  seem  that  at  the  very  least. 
d.s.t.  during  wintertime  would  relieve 
some  of  the  pressure  on  generating  ca- 
oaclty.  particularly  in  our  urban  areas 
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I  am  advised  that  yearly  peaks  of  de- 
mand for  electric  power  are  reached  with 
the  falling  of  darkness  In  early  Decem- 
ber. Generators  hum  to  produce  the  pow- 
er then  needed  to  light  and  heat  homes 
and  offices.  Perhaps  If  we  could  "post- 
pone" the  setting  of  the  sun  for  60  min- 
utes, by  keeping  d.s.t.  In  effect  all  year 
round,  most  people  could  get  home  before 
dark  on  even  the  shortest  days  of  the 
year,  and  the  pressure  on  our  generating 
capacity  woiild  be  slgniflcamtly  allevi- 
ated. 

Year-round  d.s.t.  has  been  tried  be- 
fore, of  course,  and  proven  successful. 
The  wonder  Is  that  we  ever  reverted  to 
our  present  on-agaln,  off-again  proce- 
dures. 

Prom  February  1942.  to  October  1945. 
d.s.t.  was  in  effect  on  a  year-round  basis 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  wartime  mesisure  was  to 
conserve  electricity— and  It  worked. 

More  recently,  for  a  3-year  period  end- 
ing in  1971,  Britain  conducted  a  similar 
test  Studies  indicated  a  dramatic  level- 
ing off  peak  period  demands  for  elec- 
tricity, with  a  conciu-rent  3.8  percent 
drop  in  traffic  accidents,  but  following 
the  trial  Parliament  did  in  fact  termi- 
nate the  year-round  daylight  saving  ex- 
periment. Primarily  responsible  for  the 
decision  to  discontinue  the  system  was 
the  discontent  of  the  states  to  the  north 
and  west  of  England  proper — they  were 
genuinely  inconvenienced.  Because  of 
their  location  In  relaUon  to  England,  the 
sun  simply  did  not  appear  until  too  late 
In  the  day  for  them. 

It  Is  possible  that  some  agricultural 
States  in  our  own  country  might  be  simi- 
larly Inconvenienced  by  year-round 
d.s.t.  And  generally  speaking,  these 
States  would  be  those — predominantly 
rural  In  nature— where  the  energy  crisis 
is  least  acute. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  Inciunbent  on  us  to 
act,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  procrasti- 
nation. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  HJl.  11324,  the  bUl  which 
maintains  daylight  saving  time  year 
round,  rather  than  only  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  sun.  which  provided  us  the 
energy  we  have  used  until  the  present, 
and  which  Is  being  heavily  relied  on  for 
our  future  energy,  is  available  to  help  us 
now  to  conserve  a  small  portion  of  the 
energy  we  use  so  lavishly  and  need  so 
desperately. 

I  have  already  joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  introduction  of  a  package 
of  legislation  to  establish  a  major  na- 
tional program  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  fuels  and  energy 
technologies.  There  Is  a  definite  possi- 
bility, for  instance,  than  clean  solar 
energy  will  be  heating  and  cooling  buUd- 
ings  within  a  decade,  and  providing  elec- 
tric power  shortly  thereafter. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis 
now  facing  us.  however,  we  must  ap- 
proach our  current  energy  problem  al- 
most on  a  barrel  by  barrel  basis,  scrimp- 
ing for  each  possible  Btu  of  saved  energy, 
and  taking  every  step,  no  matter  how 
small.  If  Its  benefits  outweigh  Its  cost 

Why  would  continuing  daylight  sav- 
ing time  year  round  save  energy?  Peak 


usage  of  electricity  occurs  at  dusk.  Day- 
light  saving  time  during  the  winter 
months  would  dissipate  thi.-^  peak  usage 
which  Is  very  Inefficient  and  therefore 
more  costly  to  produce  than  the  same 
number  of  kilowatts  at  other  times  of 
the  day. 

Obviously,  artificial  lighting  Is  the  pri- 
mary use  of  energy  that  would  be  re- 
duced. But  later  daylight  might  also  af- 
fect other  forms  of  electric  consumption 
and  even  motor  fuel  consumption  to  some 
extent.  In  addition,  the  extra  light  In  the 
afternoon  would  reduce  crime  and  In- 
crease highway  safety. 

W  R.  Harrl.s.  In  a  preliminary  study 
sponsored  by  the  Rand  Corp.,  reported 
that  electric  consumption  between  Octo- 
ber and  April  might  be  reduced  between 
0.9  and  1.5  percent,  a  savings  of  overall 
national  energy  of  between  0.2  and  0  4 
percent.  The  Middle  Atlantic  generating 
region  reported  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  that  daylight  saving  time 
during  the  winter  might  lead  to  savings 
of  as  much  as  235,000  tons  of  coal  over 
6  months. 

The  available  estimates  of  energy  sav- 
ings that  would  result  are  all  very  con- 
jectural, however,  and  have  only  one 
thing  In  common.  They  are  .<^mall.  No 
one  contends  that  magnificent  amounts 
of  power  will  be  conserved  by  remaining 
on  daylight  saving  time.  But  It  is  clear 
that  some  energy  will  be  saved.  Perhaps 
It  will  only  be  enough  to  heat  1  or  2,000 
homes  this  winter  more  than  would  oth- 
erwise be  heated.  It  may  be  enough  to 
prevent  an  entire  city  from  being  blacked 
out.  It  may  even  be  enough  to  enable  us 
to  squeak  through  this  winter,  combined 
with  other  conservation  measures  and 
mild  weather.  But  some  energy  will  be 
."^aved.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  such  a  step 
Is  worth  taking. 

There  are  other  reasons  to  enact  H.R. 
11324.  which  offers  us  perhaps  the  best 
means  of  demonstrating  to  the  American 
people  that  their  government  is  serious 
about   conserving   energy.   No   one   will 
move  his  clock  back  an  hour  w  ithout  giv- 
ing at  least  some  thought  to  the  reasons 
for  It.  Perhaps  the  savings  of  energy  that 
will  be  prompted  by  a  popular  realization 
of  the  need  to  conserve,  and  a  popular 
effort  to  turn  off  lights,  drive  slower, 
keep  homes  and  offices  cooler,  will  out- 
weigh the  direct  benefits.  American  cit- 
izens have  always  been  willing  to  under- 
take a  major  effort  when  called  on  to  do 
so.  Perhaps  going  back  on  daylight  sav- 
ing time  will  trigger  such  an  effort. 
I  believe  It  is  a  step  weU  worth  taking. 
Mr.    R08TENK0WSKI.    Mr.    Chair- 
man, the  concept  embodied  in  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today  is  certainly  not 
a  new  one.  It  has  been  utilized  several 
times  in  our  history  to  conserve  energy 
in  a  time  of  crisis.  In  my  opmlon.  the 
committee's   quick    action   in    reporting 
this  legislation  in  this  new  time  of  crisis 
was  the  responsible  thing  to  do.  I  fully 
support  the  bill  as  reported  and  agree 
with  the  committee's  reasons  for  enact- 
ing year-round  daylight  savings  at  this 
time. 

I  would,  however.  Just  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  add  what  I  have  long  be- 
lieved are  other  equally  significant  rea- 
sons for  supporting  legislation  of  this 
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type.  These  are  reasons  which  the  pres- 
ent energy  shortage  notwithstanding, 
would  themselves  be  sufficient  to  justify 
undertaking  a  2-year  experiment  of  this 
type. 

When  I  first  Introduced  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  last  Congress,  I  felt  that  en- 
actment of  that  measure  would  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  such  crimes  as  aggravated 
assault,  robbery  and  murder,  which  oc- 
cur most  frequently  in  the  early  evening 
hours.  While  it  Ls  obvlouii  that  a  mere  ad- 
justment In  our  system  of  keeping  time 
will  not  completely  eliminate  crime  on 
the  streets,  a  study  that  was  prepared 
for  me  by  tlie  Chicago  Police  Department 
shows  that  such  a  move  would  be  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  achieving  that  end. 

The  Chicago  police  statistics  show 
that  in  the  early  evening,  the  number  of 
police  emergency  calls  is  the  highest.  For 
example,  at  6  pjn  .  the  number  of  emer- 
gency calls  in  Chicago  is  21  percent  high- 
er in  December  than  in  July.  At  7  p.m., 
the  difference  is  23  percent.  Proportion- 
ately, the  number  of  police  calls  is  greater 
during  this  period  of  the  day.  Therefore, 
the  additional  hour  of  daylight  provided 
by  this  bill  should  insure  greater  safety 
for  commuters. 

This  legislation  would  also  facilitate 
the  movement  of  evening  nish  hour  traf- 
fic. In  Chicago,  this  would  be  particular- 
ly beneficial  for  drivers  who  must  con- 
tend with  often  hazardous  driving  con- 
ditions: ley  streets,  drifting  snow,  and 
slippery  intersections. 

A  reevaluatlon  of  the  time  question 
would  admittedly  affect  some  initial  In- 
convenience to  time-scheduled  indus- 
tnes.  But.  broadcasting,  interstate  truck- 
ing, and  other  common  carriers  would 
ultimately  benefit  ."rom  a  standardized 
program  of  operation.  I  believe  that  the 
expenditures  necessary  for  schedule  al- 
teration will  be  more  than  justified  bv 
greater  efficiency  of  service. 

The  present  system,  instituted  as  part 
of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966.  pro- 
vides for  a  6-month  period  of  daylight 
saving  time.  This  is  confusing  to  a  great 
many  persons  who  must  change  their 
clocks  In  April  and  again  in  October.  As 
the  Chicago  police  statistics  have  In- 
dicated, an  additional  hour  of  daylight  is 
more  important  In  the  evening  than  in 
the  morning. 

In  closing,  I  would  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation's  report  that  Is 
required  by  section  3  of  the  bill  to  be  sent 
to  Congress  will  Include  not  only  an 
analysis  of  the  Impact  of  this  legislation 
on  energy  consumption,  but  also  a  review 
of  Its  effects  on  crime  In  the  early  eve- 
ning hours.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a 
review  will  provide  us  with  sufficient  In- 
cenUve  to  eventually  transform  this  2- 
year  experiment  into  a  permanent  ad- 
justment of  our  present  time  standard 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  energy  conservation  crisis  facing 
our  people  In  the  Northeast  section  and 
throughout  the  Nation  todav  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  House 
will  speedily  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove this  pending  bill,  H.R.  11324,  the 
Daylight  Saving  "nme  Act  of  1973. 

It  Is  obvious.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some 
positive  program  must  be  promptly  ini- 


tiated in  order  to  attempt  to  effectively 
deal  with  and  overcome  our  energy 
shortage  and  the  reinstltution  of  day- 
light saving  time  will  be  a  substantia] 
first  step  in  such  a  program. 

Past  experience,  during  two  World 
Wars,  with  the  reinstltution  of  daylight 
saving  time,  in  my  own  State  and 
throughout  our  Northeast  region,  where 
the  energy  shortage  will  have  perhaps 
the  most  severe  consequences,  proves  that 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  can  be 
very  helpful  In  alleviating  the  hardship 
of  energy  shortages. 

The  authorities  have  estimated  that 
through  the  reestablishment  of  daylight 
saving  time  the  total  use  of  electricity 
would  be  decreased  by  as  much  as  2  per- 
cent which  could  amount  to  a  saving,  to 
our  Massachusetts  and  New  England  peo- 
ple, of  some  30,000  to  50.000  barrels  of  oil 
this  winter  and  that  amount  of  oil  sav- 
ing Is  surely  worthwhile. 

Past  experience  has  also  demonstrated 
that  beyond  energy  conservation  year- 
round  dayUght  saving  time  results  in  a 
significant  and  wholesome  lessening  of 
crime,  especially  those  affecting  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schoolchildren,  and 
motor  vehicle  accidents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  return  of  day- 
light saving  time  would  be  particularly 
helpful  to  our  people  In  the  Northeast 
who  are  facing  an  ever-Increasing  energy 
crisis  it  Is  also  of  tremendous  Importance 
to  our  overall  national  objective  of  ener- 
gy conservation  and  I,  therefore,  hope 
that  this  measure  wUl  be  resoundingly 
approved,  without  extended  delay,  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  our 
country  is  facing  an  energy  crisis  of  ever- 
increasing  magnitude  E^-ery  day  our 
newspapers  predict  greater  and  greater 
shortages  of  oil,  a  form  of  energy  on 
which  our  country  is  highly  dependent. 
The  world  and  national  political  situa- 
tion Is  fraught  with  uncertainty. 

The  President  addressed  the  Nation  on 
November  7  and  called  on  Congress  to  en- 
act specific  legislation  which  would  help 
alleviate  our  pressing  energy  crisis.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  House  now  has 
before  It  the  bill,  H  R.  11324.  to  provide 
for  daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-round 
basis  for  a  2-year  trial  period. 

There  Is  little  information  available 
on  the  effects  of  year-round  daylight 
savings.  For  this  reason  the  committee 
bill  provides  for  year-round,  daylight 
saving  time  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
During  this  time  its  effects  will  be  "care- 
fully studied  and  analyzed  by  various 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States.  When  this 
Informaton  Ls  received  by  the  Congress, 
we  will  be  better  equipped  to  determine 
whether  or  not  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time  should  be  continued  in  the 
future 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time  will  reduce 
nationwide  demand  for  electricity  by 
more  than  1  to  2  percent.  This  effect 
would  vary,  however,  by  region,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  a  region's  peak  de- 
mand occurs  during  the  winter  or 
summer. 

There  Is  nothing  sacred  about  stand- 
ard time.  Throughout  the  world,  there 


are  countries  which  add  15.  30,  or  even 
45  minutes  to  the  standard  time  of  their 
respective  zones. 

During  World  War  n.  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  which  advanced  the 
standard  time  of  each  zone  by  1  hour. 
This  enactment  of  daylight  saving  ap- 
plied throughout  the  entire  year  to 
assist  in  dissipating  evening  peaks  in 
the  Nation's  electrical  power  consump- 
tion, which  were  threatening  to  exceed 
the  capacity  available  for  nondefense 
purposes.  During  this  period,  from  1942 
to  1945,  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement estimated  that  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  saved  almost  1  per- 
cent of  our  electrical  requirements 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  caimot  afford  to 
waste  time  at  this  date.  Some  of  our 
people  have  already  been  denied  oil  de- 
liveries; some  contracts  for  schools  and 
government  oil  needs  have  not  received 
one  bid.  The  situation  will  reach  a  criti- 
cal point  if  we  do  not  act  decisively  on 
energy  conservation  matters. 

Peak  usage  of  electricity  occurs  at 
dusk.  Daylight  saving  time  during  the 
winter  months  would  dissipate  this  us- 
age which  is  very  inefficient  and  there- 
for more  costly  to  produce  than  the 
same  number  of  kilowatts  at  other  times 
of  the  day.  Thus,  even  though  our  morn- 
ings would  be  darker,  the  total  use  of 
electricity  would  decrease. 

Aside  from  the  absolute  energy  con- 
servation potential,  the  extension  of 
daylight  saving  time  would  have  impor- 
tant ancillary  effects: 

AvaUable  traffic  statistics  suggest  that 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  would 
decrease  the  number  of  motor  vehicle 
fatalities  and  serious  accidents.  Although 
daylight  saving  time  In  winter  would 
mean  that  more  of  the  morning  commut- 
ing to  work  would  be  done  in  darkness, 
thereby  tending  to  Increase  the  morning 
rush  hour  fatality  rate,  there  are  over- 
riding factors  indicating  that  the  in- 
crease would  be  less  than  the  decrease 
achieved  In  the  evening. 

Schoolchildren  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  an  extra  hour  of  daylight  in  the 
afternoon  for  leisure  and  school  activ- 
ities. The  problem  has  been  raised,  how- 
ever, that  the  schoolchildren  would  be 
traveling  to  school  in  early  morning 
darkness  during  the  winter  months.  HEW 
does  not  have  any  Information  which 
would  be  helpful  in  this  area,  but  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  school 
starting  times  could  be  postponed  to 
overcome  this  darkness  problem. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  move  in  a  positive  and  rela- 
tively painless  way  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  the  impending  energy  shortage.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  save  a  small,  though  signifi- 
cant, percentage  of  our  energy  needs  this 
winter. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  moving  with  dispatch  to  en- 
act this  legislation  authorizing  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  legislation  is  en- 
tirely a  congressional  Initiative  and 
whatever  delay  there  has  been  In  action 
on  It  Is  entirely  attributable  to  the  fact 
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that  the  Nixon  administration  withheld 
support  for  the  bill  until  the  energy  crisis 
became  an  unavoidable  fact  of  life. 

In  rising  to  support  HR.  11324.  I  want 
to  commend  Its  original  author,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hosmct), 
and  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  CoimE) . 
whose  Energy-Daylight  Conservation  Act 
of  1973  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  earlier 
this  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  now  move  promptly  to  enact 
similar  legislation  so  that  the  President 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  sign  the 
measure  Into  law  no  later  than  mid-De- 
cember. 

No  one  pretends  that  year-round  day- 
light saving  time  Is  going  to  solve  our 
energy  crisis.  The  situation  has  pro- 
gressed too  far  for  such  a  measure  to 
have  more  than  a  modest  effect.  But 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  will 
produce  a  fuel  and  electrical  energy  sav- 
ing of  approximately  2  percent  and  In 
these  critical  times,  that  saving  cannot 
be  ignored. 

It  is  significant  that  the  preliminary 
findings  of  a  Rand  Corp  study  Indicate 
that  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
would  curtail  electrical  consumption 
nationally  by  1.77  percent  or  more  The 
study  estimates  that  fuel  oil  and  natural 
gas  savings  could  be  even  greater.  In 
addition  to  saving  fuel.  American  con- 
sumers and  industries  could  save  almost 
$600  million  on  their  electrical  bills 
alone. 

Other  advantages  to  year-round  day- 
light saving  time  include  a  reduction  In 
trafiflc  fatalities  and  serious  accident*, 
and  the  additional  protection  against 
crime  that  would  be  occasioned  by  more 
daylight. 

This  measure  Is  but  a  sm£m  element 
in  what  must  be  a  far-reaching,  compre- 
hensive, and  effective  national  energy 
policy.  So  far,  neither  the  administra- 
tion nor  the  Congress  has  established  the 
dimensions  and  Ingredients  of  such  a 
policy,  but  the  crisis  that  is  upon  us  is 
sxire  to  generate  action.  The  time  for 
piecemeal  measures,  half-steps,  volun- 
tarism and  wishful  thinking  Is  long  since 
past.  We  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to 
some  difficult  times  by  adopting  policies 
and  programs  that  will  force  a  change 
m  our  way  of  life.  The  alternative,  how- 
ever, is  disaster 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  years,  millions  of 
Americans  have  consistently  turned 
their  clocks  forward  and  backward  In 
the  spring  and  fall  to  alternate  between 
daylight  saving  time  and  standard  tinifi 
each  year. 

This  country  is  presently  facing  the 
most  serious  energy  shortage  of  its  his- 
tory. We  must  take  immediate  action  to 
counteract  this  energy  crisis  One  of  the 
most  direct  and  most  efficient  ways  in 
which  we  can  conserve  energy  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  daylight  saving  program  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

We  need  continuous  daylight  saving 
time  for  several  reasons.  As  a  way  to  save 
energy,  daylight  saving  time  could  con- 
serve from  1  to  2  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  energy  needs  in  electricity, 
natural  gas  and  fuel  oil.  Studies  Indicate 


that  permanent  daylight  saving  time 
would  reduce  America's  fuel  consxmiptlon 
by  a  minimum  of  2  percent.  Translated 
into  barrels  of  oil.  a  2-percent  savings 
would  equal  conservation  of  at  least 
30.000  barrels  of  oil  each  day. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
cently reported  that  year-round  daylight 
saving  would  decrease  the  number  of 
motor  vehicle  fatalities  during  evening 
rush  hours  and  would  provide  bicyclists 
with  an  extra  hour  of  light  for  traveling 
in  congested  traffic. 

Statistics  show  that  generallj-  auto 
drivers  are  more  exhausted,  less  alert, 
and  more  often  under  the  Influence  of 
alcohol  during  evening  nish  hours  than 
in  morning  rush  hours — so  additional 
hours  of  daylight  would  assist  in 
reducing  early  evening  accidents. 

Another  noteworthy  benefit  would  be 
the  reduction  in  street  crime.  Statistics 
indicate  that  robberies,  muggings,  and 
purse  snatchings  are  most  frequent  dur- 
ing the  early  evening.  With  an  extra  hour 
of  daylight  saving  time  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  work  force  is  going  home  de- 
terring criminal  attacks  at  this  time. 

Year-round  day  Light  saving  time  would 
mean  that  a  bigger  share  of  most  peo- 
ple's active  working  day  would  take  place 
m  daylight.  As  we  anticipate  Increased 
energy  demands.  dayUght  saving  time 
on  a  year-round  basis  is  one  of  the  wisest 
conservation  moves  we  could  make  and 
at  no  cost  or  loss  to  anyone. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation  under  consideration  today 
which  would  provide  for  daylight  saving 
time  on  a  year-ro\md  basis  for  a  2-year 
trial  period. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
11324,  the  Daylight  Saving  Time  Act. 
This  legl&laUon  provides  for  a  2-year  ex- 
periment and  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  report  back  to  the 
Congress  June  30.  1975.  on  the  operaUon 
and  effect  of  the  bill,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  energy  savings.  I  would  urge, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  also  work 
m  concert  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  determine  the  effects  of  daylight 
saving  time  on  the  possible  reduction  of 
street  crime.  For  a  long  time  now.  I  have 
urged  that  daylight  saving  Ume  would 
provide  an  extra  margin  of  safety  a«alnst 
robbery  and  assaults  which  occur  dur- 
ing the  evening  rush  hour. 

Frankly,  Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  legislation  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial savings  of  fuel  oil.  since  it  will 
only  reduce  demands  for  electricity  and 
heating  by  about  3  percent.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  appear  that  every  little  bit  Is 
going  to  make  a  difference  in  view  of  the 
extortion  game  now  being  played  out  by 
the  Arab  oil  producers. 

Extortion  is  always  an  ugly  game,  but 
It  IS  moreover  a  foolish  one  when  played 
in  international  politics.  At  the  moment 
the  Arab  countries  have  the  upt>er  han<l. 
due  In  large  part  to  the  error  of  America 
and  Europe  In  becoming  reliant  upon 
foreign  producers  for  energy  resources 
The  winter,  however  difficult,  will  pass. 
But  the  memory  will  linger  far  beyond 
In  the  minds  of  Americans  and  of  Euro- 
peans of  this  cold  winter.  A  new  push 
for  energy  Independence  and  self-reli- 


ance will  develop  Within  a  decade  new 
sources  of  energy  will  develop  leaving  the 
Arab  coimtrtes  with  a  lot  of  oil,  few  cxis- 
tomers.  and  very  little  good  will. 

A  major  initiative  Into  nuclear,  solar, 
tidal,  geothermal.  and  other  sources  of 
energy  must  begin.  I  .strongly  urge  that 
the  administration  take  steps  now  to  de- 
velop a  cooperative  energy  research  and 
development  program  with  Europe  and 
Japan  and  other  nations  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  this  extortion 

As  for  ourselves.  I  agree  with  those 
who  have  suggested  that  perh.nps  we 
as  a  people  have  been  living  too  high  off 
Xhe  hog.  We  have  surrounded  ourselves 
in  luxurious  gasoline-guzzling  automo- 
biles which  we  drive  to  work  each  day 
alone,  polluting  the  air  and  congesting 
the  highways.  The  time  for  moderation 
In  consumption  Is  long  overdue  We  need 
not  only  smaller  more  efficient  cars,  we 
needless  of  them. 

The  time  for  independence  from  the 
automobile  is  long  overdue.  There  must 
be  a  massive  Infusion  of  support  for 
mass  efficient  and  responsive  trans- 
portation systems.  I  have  been  urging 
such  «m  approach  for  years  as  have  other 
urt>an  leaders.  It  Is  foolLsh  and  senseless 
to  continue  to  bum  blllion.s  of  gallons  of 
scarce  fuel  In  order  to  support  the  ques- 
tionable luxury  of  being  an  automobile 
dependent  society  while  depriving  other 
areas  of  the  economy  of  needed  and 
scarce  resources.  The  main  user  of  petro- 
leum fuel  remains  the  automobile  in  an 
era  when  it  is  and  has  long  been  tech- 
nologically feasible  to  move  large  num- 
bers of  people  to  and  from  work  com- 
fortably. Inexpensively,  and  efficiently.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  from  agri- 
cultural areas  who  have  opposed  mass 
transit  funding  that  every  gallon  of  gas 
used  for  urban  commuting  Ls  denied  to 
farmers  for  planting  and  harvesting. 

It  appears  that  the  only  way  in  which 
we  will  be  able  to  free  ourselves  of  reli- 
ance on  the  most  wasteful  means  of 
transportation  in  hl.ston.'.  Is  a  deep  and 
very  real  crisis  that  threatens  our  econ- 
omy, health,  and  safety.  Yet  it  Is  not 
too  late.  We  have  made  a  start  this  year 
by  partially  opening  up  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  by  approving  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1973.  Yet  these  are 
small  victories  which  took  too  long  to 
win.  There  must  be  a  massive  accelera- 
tion of  support  for  mass  transit  programs 
which  would  incidently,  take  up  the 
slack  of  unemployment  caused  by  cut- 
backs in  the  automobile  Industr}'. 

In  addition,  there  must  be  se.'ious 
planning  to  determine  the  transporta- 
tion, industrial,  and  household  energy 
needs  for  the  next  several  decade.s  Most 
important  there  must  be  a  willingness  to 
treat  seriously  what  has  now  become  a 
fearful  reality,  that  we  are  Indeed  nm- 
nlng  out  of  fuel  with  which  to  sustain 
our  lives.  Indeed,  one  observer  has  noted 
that  if  the  E:arth  were  a  hollow  sphere 
filled  with  oil  and  we  continued  to  use  it 
at  our  present  rate  we  would  run  out  In 
200  years.  Well,  the  Earth  Is  not  a  hollow 
sphere  and  as  yet  we  have  not  cut  back. 
I  recall  several  years  ago  that  I  sup- 
ported legislation  which  would  have  sig- 
nificantly revised  import  quotas  on  pe- 
troleimi.  Had  that  legislation  passed,  we 
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would  today  have  far  greater  reserves 
upon  which  to  draw  in  this  present  crisis. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Congress  has  taken  the  initiative  over 
the  past  several  years  to  seek  new  sources 
of  energy.  There  are  today  at  least  nine 
bills  in  this  session  of  thLs  93d  Congress 
alone,  which  are  In  advanced  stages  of 
legislative  consideration  which  origi- 
nated in  the  House  and  Senate  and  which 
would  deal  effectively  with  the  energy 
problems.  The  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  because  the  Congress  did  not 
accept  his  proposals,  at  least  one  of 
which  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  ad- 
ministration, is  therefore  unfortunate. 
The  record  will  bear  out  that  it  has  been 
the  Congress  which  has  been  most  con- 
cerned and  shown  the  most  foresight  in 
conserving  energ>'  and  planning  for  the 
future 

Mr  KYROS  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  HR.  11324  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  that  studied  it.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  establishing  year-round  daylight 
savings  time  on  a  2-year  trial  basis!  This 
Is  not  simply  a  daylight  saving  bill.  It  is 
an  energy  saving  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  each  passing  dav, 
as  winter  turns  his  windy  wheel  In  our 
direction,  it  becomes  abundantly  clear 
that  we  are  going  to  have  an  energy 
problem  with  us  this  winter.  We  are  now 
In  the  position  In  Congress  of  planning 
this  Nation's  overall  energy  conservation 
strategy.  One  Important  step  in  this  plan. 
a  step  that  can  be  accomplLshed  with 
little  Inconvenience  or  disruption,  Is  to 
return  to  daylight  .savings  time. 

The  most  compelling  reasons  for  sup- 
port of  this  measure  Is  that  it  would 
bring  substantial  energj-  savings.  Studies 
show  that  year-round  daylight  savings 
time  would  reduce  America's  fuel  con- 
sumption by  at  least  2  percent — many 
thousands  of  barrels  a  day — because  it 
would  still  be  light  at  5  p.m.  when  most 
businesses  and  Industrial  plants  are  shut 
down.  Year-round  daylight  saving  time 
was  successful  In  curtailing  electricity 
consumption  during  both  world  wars, 
and  reduced  consumption  now  would  free 
significant  quantities  of  oil  for  other 
uses. 

Not  only  would  this  legislation  reduce 
energ>-  use  during  peak  afternoon  hours; 
it  would  also  cut  early  evening  crime  and 
decrease  traffic  accidents  during  after- 
noon nish  hours.  Great  Britain  hfis  re- 
duced traffic  fatalities  3.2  percent  since 
establishing  permanent  daylight  saving 
time,  and  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
drivers  are  less  alert  and  more  often 
under  the  influence  of  sdcohol  during 
evening  vMsh.  hours  than  In  the  morning. 
Why.  then,  should  we  compound  that 
problem  with  an  extra  hour  of  darkness? 
In  addition,  the  Nation's  crime  rate 
can  also  be  lowered  by  adding  an  extra 
hour  of  sunshine  in  the  early  evening. 
Statistics  show  a  substantially  higher 
crime  rate  during  the  first  hours  of  eve- 
ning darkness  than  during  the  last  few 
hours  of  darkness  In  the  early  morning. 
Moreover,  in  Maine  most  working  men 
and  women  are  forced  to  return  home 
from  work  In  total  darkness  during  the 
winter  months.  Why  should  Maine's 
schoolchildren  wait  on  dark  street  cor- 
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ners  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon  for  their 
buses  home  from  school  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  and  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  of  Maine  deserve  to 
be  spared  as  much  inconvenience  and 
turmoil  as  possible  in  curbing  energj' 
consumption.  This  bill,  which  would  re- 
turn the  country  to  daylight  saving  time 
for  a  2-year  trial  period,  is  a  relatively 
small,  but  meaningful  means  to  that  end 
Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  legislation  to  rein- 
state daylight  savings  time  on  a  year- 
roimd  basis. 

My  opposition  to  this  bill  is  twofold. 
First,  a  study  conducted  recently  bv 
the  Winston-Salem  Forsyth  County 
Board  of  Education  has  demonstrated 
that  energy  consumption  will  actually  be 
increased  by  5  percent  if  daylight  sav- 
ings time  is  enforced,  and  the  hours  of 
school  openings  are  maintained  at  their 
present  schedules. 

And  if  the  hours  for  school  openings 
are  moving  forward  an  hour  to  compen- 
sate for  daylight  savings  time,  the 
schoolchildren  who  ride  buses — and 
there  are  several  thousands  of  them, 
thanks  to  our  Federal  courts — will  be 
caught  right  In  the  middle  of  rush-hour 
traffic  In  the  afternoon. 

So  we  have  these  options :  we  can  send 
our  children  to  school  In  the  cold  and 
the  dark  of  early  morning,  with  the 
darkness  increasing  the  possibiUty  of 
bus  accidents  and  pedestrian  crossing 
accidents,  and  with  the  cold  requiring  a 
greater  expenditure  of  heating  oil  than 
Is  now  required. 

Or  we  can  send  our  children  to  school 
an  horn-  later,  and  let  them  join  their 
parents  in  the  perils  of  rush  hour  traffic, 
a  hazard  that  all  of  us  here  would  like 
to  avoid  for  ourselves,  much  less  our 
children. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  second  point 
of  opposition.  All  of  these  unattractive 
options  are  consequences  of  the  still - 
thriving  policy  of  massive  forced  cross- 
town  busing  for  racial  balance  purposes. 
The  cost  of  this  policy  in  terms  of  chil- 
dren's safety  and  in  terms  of  the  shortage 
of  money  available  for  legitimate  edu- 
cational needs  has  always  been  a  source 
of  great  concern  for  me. 

But  now.  In  the  midst  of  an  energy 
emergency,  the  cost  of  this  policy  of 
forced  busing  in  terms  of  wasted  energj- 
is  enormous  and  astounding  and  totally 
without  warrant. 

In  the  Winston-Salem-Porsyth  County 
school  system  alone,  court-ordered  bus- 
mg  required  an  Increase  In  gasoline  con- 
sumption of  more  than  300,000  gallons  a 
year.  Combined  with  three  other  school 
systems  in  North  Carolina  now  under 
court  busing  orders,  the  total  of  wasted 
gasoline  soars  to  more  than  1  million 
gallons  a  year. 

That  is  only  in  four  school  districts  in 
one  State  Translated  to  national  terms, 
the  waste  of  precious  petroieiun  resources 
Is  staggering  indeed. 

At  least  one  school  district  In  this 
countrj-  has  found  that  daylight  saving 
time  wUl  not  save  it  any  energy,  but  will 
instead  cost  It  more.  And  I  became  con- 
vinced long  ago  that  the  continuation  of 
forced  busing  will  result  in  not  only  a 
drain  on  our  children's  energy  and  edu- 


cation, not  only  a  drain  on  our  limited 
educational  funds,  but  a  serious  and 
needless  drain  on  our  energy-  supplies  as 
well. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  down  this  measure,  and 
let  us  then  bring  up  legislation  that  will 
stop  massive  forced  busing  and  plug  a 
gaping  hole  In  our  Nation's  energy  re- 
serve at  the  same  time 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  long- 
time advocate  of  year-round  davlight 
saving  time,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  reported  H.R  11324  to  the  full 
House. 

Year-round  daylight  saving  time  will 
save  precious  energj-,  it  will  reduce  crime 
and  it  will  promote  traffic  safety. 

Most  Importantly,  in  view  of  our  pres- 
ent energy  emergency,  H.R.  11324  repre- 
sents an  important  step  in  the  national 
effort  to  aUevlate  the  energy  shortage 
Preliminarj-  figures  released  bv  the  Rand 
Corp.  indicate  that  year-round  davUght 
saving  time  would  curtail  electrical  con- 
sumption in  America  by  close  to  2  per- 
cent or  more.  The  Rand  study  also  esti- 
mated that  the  projected  savings  of  fuel 
oil  and  natural  gas  may  be  even  greater 
than  the  electrical  savings  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  utilities  generate  electricity 
by  burning  oD  or  gas. 

There  are  additional  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  year-round  davlight  savmg 
time.  For  example,  during  a  3-vear  ex- 
penment  in  Great  Britain,  the  additional 
daylight  resulted  in  an  almost  4-porcent 
reduction  in  traffic  fatalities  and  senous 
accidents. 

Moreover,  research  studies  indicate 
that  Americas  crime  rate  can  be  reduced 
by  the  establishment  of  year-round  dav- 
light saving  time  Police  report  that  crim- 
inals thnve  in  the  early  darkness  that 
winter  and  standard  time  so  convenient- 
ly afford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  overwhelming 
approval  of  H.R.  11324  by  the  House 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  B.R.  11324,  the  Day- 
hght  Saving  Time  Act  of  1973. 

This  legislation  would  provide  for  the 
introduction  of  daylight  saving  time  on 
a  nationwide  basis  in  order  to  effect  sav- 
ings in  energv'  consumption. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
whose  distinguished  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Harley  O.  Staggers  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, introduced  this  legislation,  that 
electricity  and  heating  demands  would 
drop  by  as  much  as  3  percent  on  a  na- 
tional basis  if  this  legislation  were  en- 
acted. 

Such  relief  would  be  particularly  wel- 
come to  the  people  of  the  Northeast,  who 
are  already  beglrming  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  more  severely 
than  the  other  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

New  England,  In  particular,  has  relied 
heavily  in  the  past  upon  imported  oO. 

Energ>-  savings  therefore  have  assumed 
the  value  that  victory  gardens  and  war 
bonds  had  during  the  last  war. 

Daylight  savings — or  advanced— time 
was  appropriately  called  "war  time"  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1942  to  1945. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sug- 
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gested  that  name  in  order  to  Impart  to 
all  Amencans  the  real  gravity  that  day- 
light savirus  and  other  conservation 
measures  had  in  terms  of  the  war  effort 
I  think  It  is  time  that  a  similar  notion 
be  imparted  to  the  American  people. 

It  is  going  to  require  a  spirit  similar 
to  the  spirit  of  "76 — which  brought  the 
starving  American  Revolutionary  Army 
through  its  hard,  cold  winter  at  Valley 
Forge — to  weather  the  cutbacks  and 
shortages  that  this  winter  holds  in  store 
for  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  we  should  rename  daylight 
saving  time  aA  Roosevelt  did  during 
World  War  n. 

We  could  call  it  "energy  savings 
time." 

But  whatever  we  call  It.  we  Americans 
must  realize  that  the  energy  crisis  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  Is  fully  upon 
us. 

You  have  only  to  sit  In  my  ofQce  here 
or  back  In  Springfield.  Mass..  for  a  half 
an  hour  or  so  and  sample  the  letters, 
telegrams,  and  phone  calls  that  I  re- 
ceive to  appreciate  that  the  scarcity  of 
home  heating  fuel  alone  has  already 
created  hairdshlps  for  many  Individuals 
and  businesses  In  New  EIngland. 

This  legislation  would  help  ease  the 
plight  of  these  unfortunate  victims  by 
conserving  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  that 
otherwise  would  be  used  for  heating  and 
lighting  in  the  early  darkness  of  our 
winter  evenings. 

It  would  also  point  up  the  seriousness 
of  the  national  energy  problem. 

The  Increased  public  awareness  of  this 
problem  could  only  spur  concerned  citi- 
zens CO  further,  sustained  energ>'  savings. 
The  British  experience  of  year-round 
daylight  saving  also  prompts  the  hope 
that  traffic  fatality  and  serious  accident 
rates  would  drop  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
creased daylight  during  evening  commut- 
ing hours 

There  are  also  suggestions  that  the 
number  of  street  crimes  would  be  re- 
duced if  workers  could  return  home  dur- 
ing daylight. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  may  be  those  who 
will  suggest  that  the  Introduction  of 
year-round  daylight  saving  Is  hasty  or 
111 -conceived,  that  It  may  be  proven  un- 
necessary or  unfounded  In  light  of  sub- 
sequent studies. 

To  those  who  may  advance  such  argu- 
ments. I  would  point  out  that  H.R.  11324 
contemplates  termination  of  year-round 
advanced  time  In  April  of  1975. 

.At  that  time,  we  will  have  sufiQclent 
data  on  hand  to  determine  whether  year- 
round  observance  of  daylight  savings 
time  should  be  continued. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  we  will 
have  taken  ew^tlon  in  a  sector  that  could 
well  xeap  substantial  energy  savings — 
and  with  possible  additional  side  benefits. 
We  owe  this  effort — however  success- 
ful It  may  prove  In  the  long  run — to 
those  of  our  citizens,  particularly  In  cer- 
tain hard -hit  regions  such  as  New  Eng- 
land, who  are  already  suffering  because 
we  are  energy  poor 

We  owe  chese  people — and  all  our  peo- 
ple— every  effort  we  can  devise  that  wlU 
offer  a  chance  of  alleviating  their 
distress. 

As  a  Member  who  becomes  daQy  more 
aware  of  the  far-reaching,  ever-lncreaa- 


ing  effects  of  the  energy  emergency.  I 
urge  the  swift  and  full  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  HJl.  11324.  the  Daylight 
Saving  Time  Act  of  1973.  Those  of  us 
who  have  sponsored  similar  legislation 
for  a  number  of  years  are^^artlcularly 
graUfled  that  this  bill  has  finally  reached 
the  House  floor.  Unfortunatelj-,  It  Is  an 
energy  shortage  of  crisis  proportions  that 
has  given  this  proposal  Its  current  mo- 
mMitxmi. 

I  commend  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  responding 
quickly  to  this  aspect  of  the  emergency 
program  submitted  by  the  President  on 
November  8.  I  believe  the  committee 
acted  wlselj.'  in  reporting  a  bill  which 
provides  for  year-round  daylight  saving 
time  lor  a  2-year  trial  period 

We  have  good  reason  to  expect  that 
year-round  EST  will  help  alleviate  our 
energy  shortage.  White  House  estimates 
project  a  reduction  in  electricity  and 
heating  demands,  especially  in  the  north- 
em  areas,  by  as  much  as  3  percent.  A 
study  conducted  by  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  of  New  York  estimated  a  saving  of  4 
million  barrels  of  oil  annually.  In  the 
highly  publicized  Rand  Corp.  study.  It 
was  calculated  that  the  net  reduction  in 
electrical  output  during  the  spring 
months  of  daylight  saving  time  has  av- 
eraged 0.6  percent  over  the  last  7  years 
and  during  the  colder  fall  months.  1.77 
percent.  Since  these  percentages  would 
probably  Increase  during  the  shorter 
daylight  periods  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, the  Rand  Corp.  predicts  a  savings  of 
$600  million  per  year  in  electric  bills. 

A  2 -year  trial  period  will  give  us  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  determine  whether 
these  projecUons  are  on  target,  too  con- 
servative, or  overly  optimistic.  The  ex- 
perimental period  can  also  test  other  an- 
ticipated benefits  of  year-round  E>8T. 
including  a  reduction  in  street  crime  and 
traffic  accidents  with  more  people  re- 
turning home  from  work  during  daylight 
In  the  winter  months. 

The  response  of  my  constituency  has 
been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  observ- 
ing daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-round 
basis.  Following  the  Presidents  energy- 
message,  hundreds  of  individuals  have 
written  urging  swift  action  on  a  D6T  bill. 
A  petition  drive,  spearheaded  by  Mrs 
Byma  Weir  of  Rochester,  resulted  in 
over  2.000  signatures  advocating  year- 
round  E>8T. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Amencans  view  H  R.  11324  as 
an  Important  step  toward  energy  con- 
servation and  I  hope  that  both  Houses 
of  Congress  will  move  quickly  to  send 
this  bill  to  the  President. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
rarely  has  a  legislative  proposal  been  so 
uncomplicated  and  yet  so  potentially 
productive  as  is  the  movement  to  estab- 
lish daylight  saving  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

I  think  we  were  all  somewhat  wary  of 
the  plan  as  It  was  first  conceived,  simply 
because  It  was  so  uncomplicated.  The.se 
suspicions  have  proven  to  be  healthy  and 
productive,  though,  for  they  have  caused 
us  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  proposal. 
Every  possible  ramification  has  been  ex- 


plored, and  the  conclusions  are  highly 
favorable. 

There  are  no  critical  drawbacks  to 
the  bill  whatsoever:  all  the  effects  of  the 
bill  will  be  on  the  plus  or  positive  side. 
In  short,  there  Is  no  reason  not  to  take 
Immediate,  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 
On  October  26.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  immediately  establish  daylight 
saving  time  year-round.  The  same  bill 
was  later  reintroduced  as  H  R.  11277 
with  10  additional  co5pon.sors.  Although 
there  were  differences  between  my  pro- 
posal and  the  proposal  we  are  discussing 
here  today,  tlie  principles  beliind  both 
bills  are  the  same  and  I  overwhelmmglj' 
endorse  today's  legislation. 

The  need  for  immediate  enactment  of 
year-round  daylight  sanng  time  Is  clear. 
The  energy  crisis  Is  with  us  now.  Imme- 
diate action  Is  called  for.  The  shortest 
day  of  the  year  and  the  day  on  which 
electric  Ughts  will  burn  longest.  Decem- 
ber 21.  Is  fast  approaching,  and  that  date 
should  signal  to  us  that  if  we  want  to 
avert  a  real  shortage  of  energy,  the  time 
to  do  something  is  today. 

The  facts  are  clear  The  implementa- 
tion of  daylight  saving  time  on  a  per- 
manent basis  would  save  us  1  to  2  per- 
cent of  our  energy  resources,  or  30.000 
barrels  of  oU  a  day.  Such  a  savings  is 
hardly  Insignificant.  The  NaUons  Im- 
plied objective  is  to  reduce  demand  for 
energy  by  at  least  10  percent.  By  enact- 
ing this  one  simple  measure,  we  could  be 
10  to  20  percent  of  the  way  toward  this 
objective. 

A  second  potential  area  of  savings  Is 
In  crime  reduction.  Although  there  has 
been  no  definitive  proof  that  crime  will  be 
reduced,  it  certainly  could  not  increase 
as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of  day- 
light saving  time.  And  commonsense 
dictates  that  It  will,  in  fact,  be  a  decided 
benefit  In  the  fight  against  crime,  by 
giving  workers  more  daylight  time  In 
which  to  get  home,  and  by  Improving 
police  efficiency.  It  certainly  deserves  a 
chance. 

The  possibilities  for  reducing  traffic  fa- 
talities and  serious  accidents  by  acting 
favorably  on  this  bill  are  also  great.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  great  that  the  weight 
of  this  evidence  should  alone  be  sufficient 
to  enact  the  bill  IXirtng  the  evening 
hours,  drivers  are  generally  more  tired 
and  oftentimes  have  consumed  large 
amounts  of  alcohol  It  makes  good  sense 
not  to  compound  these  problems  with 
unnecessary  darkness.  During  the  British 
experiment  with  permanent  daylight 
time,  traffic  fatalities  and  serious  acci- 
dents were  reduced  3  8  percent 

It  is  obvious  then,  that  there  Is  every- 
thing to  gain  from  enactment  of  H  R. 
11324  But.  of  course,  the  overriding 
rationale  for  this  legislation  Is  the  need 
to  save  our  precious  energy  resources. 

People  In  this  country  are  anxious  to 
embrace  this  idea.  Even  prior  to  the 
Presidents  address  of  November  7.  this 
support  was  apparent.  The  Chicago  To- 
day, one  of  the  city's  large  dally  news- 
papers, conducted  a  poll  on  the  subject; 
the  results  were  overwhelming;  7,000  re- 
sponses were  received,  and  support  was 
running  about  10  to  1.  The  overriding 
reason  for  their  support  was  the  potential 
energy-  savings.  Other  reasons  cited  were 
crime  reduction  and  the  Inconvenience 
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faced  twice  a  year  of  having  to  adjust  the 
clocks. 

The  Nation's  citizens  are  ready  to  en- 
dorse year-round  daylight  saving  time. 
This  swift  and  simple  measure  could  be 
doubly  rewarding  because  it  would  first 
of  all.  create  a  real  and  significant  energy 
savings,  and  second.  It  would  serve  as  a 
very  visible  sign  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  really  something  about 
the  energy  emergency,  and  would  further 
encourage  citizens  to  do  their  part,  which 
IS  really  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
whole  energy  conservation  effort.  Let  us 
get  going  on  the  energy  crisis.  No  other 
measure  will  be  as  Important  or  could 
b^'  as  useful  as  this  bill. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  House 
approval  of  the  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Act  will  mark  an  Important  contribution 
m  the  Nation's  effort  to  conserve  energy. 
Exactly  how  much  energy  will  be  saved 
no  one  can  predict  with  any  degree  of 
precision.  But  this  fact  should  not  ob- 
scure the  obvious  benefits  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  reasonable,  I  suggest,  to  accept 
the  considered  Judgment  of  the  admln- 
i.stratlon  in  this  regard,  and  administra- 
tion officials  estimate  that  observance  of 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  could 
reduce  electricity  and  heating  demands, 
especiall>'  In  nortliern  areas,  by  as  much 
as  3  percent.  And  with  the  shortage  of 
.such  energy  variously  estimated  to  be 
between  10  and  17  percent,  this  single 
step  can  make  a  significant  difference. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  In  its  substitute  amend- 
ment the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  Included  a  most 
Important  provision  directing  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to 
permit,  wherever  possible,  daytime 
standard  AM  radio  broadcast  stations 
which  are  not  otherwise  eligible  for  pre- 
sunrise  operating  authority  to  operate 
up  to  1  hour  In  advance  of  local  sxm- 
rlse. 

The  Importance  of  this  provision  arises 
from  the  fact  that  many  daytime  radio 
statlOTis  depend  heavily  on  the  early 
morning  market.  A  substantial  part  of 
this  market  would  be  lost  If  such  stations 
were  prevented  from  broadcasting  during 
the  winter  months,  under  daylight  sav- 
ing time,  until  sunrise.  The  revenue  loss 
from  such  a  prohibition  could  threaten 
the  ability  of  many  daytime  stations  to 
continue  operating. 

Since  the  similar  bill  pa-ssed  by  the 
other  body  does  not  contain  this  broad- 
cast provision,  I  would  urge  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  may  sen'e  as  conferees 
in  the  event  of  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  this  legislation  to  insist  that 
this  language  be  Included  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  would  urge 
the  Federal  Communications  Commls- 
.sion.  In  carrying  out  the  re.sponslbilitles 
imposed  by  the  broadcast  provision,  to 
apply  the  directive  as  liberally  and  In- 
clusively as  possible.  Except  under  the 
most  compelling  circumstances,  local 
radio  stations  should  ,be  permitted  to 
continue  to  broadcast  during  this  first 
hour  of  their  dally  schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  our  colleagues 
will  Join  In  giving  this  legislation  the 
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overwhelming  support  it  deserves  and, 
thus,  assure  the  countrj-  that  the  Con- 
gress is  prepared  to  meet  the  many  chal- 
lenges of  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  11324,  being  the 
bill  providing  daylight  saving  time  on  a 
year-round  basis  for  a  2-year  trial. 

I  am  mindful  that  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  may  have  good  Intentions  and 
may  honestly  believe  that  it  will  be  help- 
ful In  our  present  energj-  crisis.  They 
undoubtedly  believe  there  will  t>e  some 
substantial  savings  of  energ>-.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  consideration  of  all  of 
the  disadvantages  and  detriments  of  this 
plan  no  one  can  be  positive  or  certain 
how  much  of  a  savings,  if  any.  in  either 
light,  heat  or  gasoline  will  result. 

On  page  8  of  the  report  all  of  the  pre- 
dicted savings  of  energy  are  precluded 
with  the  wording 

There  is  only  a  high  probabUlty  at  a  re- 
duction In  energy  consumption. 

As  one  Member  put  it  during  the  de- 
bate— 

This  bill  18  loaded  with  "mays"  and 
•coulds." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  portion  of  the  re- 
port which  is  the  greatest  confession  of 
all  Is  contained  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  page  8  of  the  report  containing  these 
words: 

However,  no  studies  have  been  csarrled 
out  and  no  other  information  is  available 
which  establishes  with  certainty  that  an 
overall  reduction  In  an  energy  consumption 
wUl  directly  result  In  the  year-round  ot  day- 
light savings  time. 

With  that  kind  of  a  confession  con- 
tained to  the  report  all  of  the  arguments 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  savings  in 
either  electricity,  gasoline,  or  heat  fuel 
are  purely  speculative  and  conjectural. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  no  certainty 
as  to  any  reduction  in  consumption  of 
energ>-  to  come  directly  from  this  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time,  we  must 
remember  we  at  the  same  time  are  asking 
our  people  to  assume  some  burdens  and 
to  bear  some  hardship  unnecessarily. 

What  are  some  of  these  Incon- 
venlencies,  disadvantages,  and  burdens? 

Well,  first,  the  dew  will  not  come  off 
the  ground  regardless  of  the  clock.  That 
means  a  disadvantage  to  our  farmers. 
It  means  they  cannot  harvest  their  crops 
until  the  Sun  removes  the  dew. 

It  means  that  for  our  farmers  there 
will  be  places  of  business  In  the  towns 
and  small  cities  which  they  adjoin  that 
will  close  their  doors  according  to  the 
clock  or  local  time  and  even  though 
there  may  be  daylight  beyond  that  hour, 
our  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  get  parts 
to  repair  their  machlnen--  or  get  other 
needed  items  to  service  or  repair  their 
tractors  and  other  Implements. 

For  a  long  while  our  farming  com- 
munity has  contended— and  I  think  they 
are  right — that  they  will  lose  an  hour  at 
the  beginning  of  each  day  and  lose  an 
hour  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farming  com- 
munity is  not  the  only  one  that  this  bill 
will  affect  adversely.  Schoolchildren  will 
be  leaving  for  school  prior  to  sunrise.  In 
the  rural  areas  our  children  must  walk 
along  country  roads  to  reach  their  school - 


buses  and  are  frequently  required  to  wait 
in  the  dark  for  a  considerable  time  until 
the  bus  arrives. 

It  Is  little  wonder  to  me  that  our  mall 
has  been  quite  substantial  frcKn  parents 
in  oppoeitlon  to  this  plan  They  express 
a  fear  that  in  these  dark  hours  una- 
voidable accidents  may  occur  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  have  been  many  traffic 
accidents  to  our  schoolchildren  in  the  pe- 
riod between  Labor  Day  and  the  third 
week  in  October  under  the  current  day- 
light saving  law  Accidents  could  w-ell  In- 
crease if  we  have  daylight  saving  time 
year-round. 

Not  only  will  our  farmers  be  adversely 
affected  and  our  school  children  be  sub- 
ject to  Injury  in  the  dark  but  in  manj' 
areas  of  the  country  including  west-cen- 
tral Missouri  just  about  everv'one  will  be 
inconvenienced  and  disadvantaged  un- 
necessarily. For  example  In  the  capital 
city  of  Kentucky,  sunrise  will  not  occur 
until  8:40  a.m.  In  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
sunrise  will  come  at  9:10  a.m.  At  Boise, 
Idaho,  the  Sun  will  not  officially  rise  un- 
til 9:15  a.m. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  diffi- 
culties as.sociated  with  daylight  saving 
plan  as  it  now  exists  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber Because  I  have  recognized  these  dif- 
ficulties, every  year  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Time 
Act  to  provide  that  daylight  saving  time 
begin  on  Memorial  Day  and  end  on  La- 
bor Day  of  each  year. 

There  are  not  many  who  could  quar- 
rel with  daylight  saving  time  during  the 
summer  months  In  fact,  it  may  then 
possess  more  advantages  than  disadvant- 
ages But  before  Labor  I>ay  and  after  Me- 
morial Day  the  scales  are  tipped  against 
the  operation  of  such  a  plan  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  to 
repeal  a  daylight  saving  plan  except 
from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress  I  introduced 
similar  legislation. 

Who  can  successfully  argue  that  a 
plan  of  this  kind  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  hours  m  a  day.  There  will  only  be 
24  hours  no  matter  how  you  slice  them 
up.  This  kind  of  an  idea  reminds  me  of 
the  stor>-  of  the  old  Indian  trv-mg  to 
lengthen  his  blanket.  You  will  recall  he 
cut  off  one  end  of  his  blanket  and  sewed 
it  to  the  other  end  to  make  it  longer. 
With  this  .so-called  daylight  saving  plan 
what  we  save  on  one  end  we  most  surely 
lose  on  the  other.  The  plan  Is  a  gimmick, 
pure  smd  simple. 

If  I  may  recall  a  contribution  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr  Car- 
ter I  in  this  debate,  we  in  Congress  are 
trv-ing  to  be  a  modem  Joshua.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  Joshua  was  a  Blbhcal 
character  who  commanded  the  Sun  to 
stand  still,  but  today,  no  matter  how  hard 
we  try  the  Sun  will  continue  to  orbit  and 
the  dew  will  dry  up  in  the  fields  only  on 
standard  time. 

Take  for  example  in  our  congressional 
district  of  west-central  Missouri,  the  Na- 
tional Almanac  Office  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Observatory  says  that  during  Decem- 
ber— depending  on  the  exact  day — the 
sun  will  rise  between  7  18  a.m.  and 
7  38  a.m.  on  central  standard  time,  but 
If  year-round   daylight  saving  time  is 
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adopted  the  stin  would  rise  between 
8  18  am  and  8:38  am  clock  time.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  this  means  that  our 
schoolchildren  and  fanners  would  have 
been  up  about  2 '2  hours  earlier,  moving 
about  in  the  dark. 

Weil,  how  Is  this  a  saving?  The  answer 
to  this  question  should  be  obvious.  U  we 
are  working  in  the  dark  we  will  require 
light-  But  even  Lf  somehow  there  could 
be  a  savings  In  electricity  there  will  be 
a  loss  entailed  by  the  need  Xor  heat  be- 
cause during  those  early  hours  during 
the  winter  months  more  heat  will  be 
required. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  cannot 
make  of  Itself  a  modem  Joshua  nor  can 
we  make  our  blanket  longer  like  the 
attempt  of  the  old  Indian  who  cut  off 
one  end  and  sewed  It  on  the  other.  There 
are  only  24  hours  in  a  day;  no  ma.tter 
how  much  we  fool  around  with  the  Lord's 
plan  we  cannot  increase  the  number  of 
hours.  The  British  tried  to  stretch 
their  days  2  years  ago  and  give  It  up  as  a 
failure 

With  the  confession  contained  In  the 
report  that  there  is  no  available  Informa- 
tion with  any  certainty  that  there  will  be 
an  overall  reduction  In  energy  con- 
sumption directly  from  year-round  day- 
light saving  time  and  with  all  the  Incon- 
vemences  and  disadvantages  that  will 
result.  HR.  11324  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  LENT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HR.  11324.  which  would  provide 
for  year-round  daylight  saving  time  on 
a  2-year  trial  basis. 

On  January  8  of  this  year.  I  mtroduced 
H  R.  1600.  providing  for  year-round  day- 
light saving  time,  and  was  thus  the  first 
Member  of  the  93d  Congress  to  do  so 

My  primary  concern  In  introducing 
H  R.  1600  was,  of  course,  the  conserva- 
Uon  of  energy  Consolidated  Edison, 
which  serves  the  power  needs  of  the 
Greater  New  York  area,  estimated  that  it 
could  reduce  its  winter  peak  hour  elec- 
tric load  by  as  much  as  5  percent,  thus 
considerably  reducing  the  national  power 
dram.  The  administration,  after  much 
hesitancy,  has  concluded  that  year- 
round  daylight  saving  Ume  could  have  a 
major  effect  in  reducing  power  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States 

While  energy  conservation  Is  the  prime 
motive  m  promoting  year-round  day- 
light saving  tune,  a  number  of  other  fac- 
tors enter  mto  consideration.  Primarily, 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  should 
help  curtail  the  rate  of  auto  accidents. 
especially  during  the  hours  of  dusk  when 
commuters  return  from  work  Oovem- 
ment  figures  have  pegged  the  traffic  fa- 
tality rate  three  times  higher  at  night 
than  durmg  the  daybght  hours.  Addi- 
tionally, the  crime  rale,  which  ts  sub- 
stantially higher  during  the  evening 
hours,  could  be  substantially  reduced. 

Year-round  daylight  saving  Ume  has 
received  broad  urban  and  suburt)an  sup- 
port, and  It  now  appears  that  rural  oppo- 
sition is  considerably  less  than  it  once 
was.  I  urge  that  HR.  11324  be  given 
favorable  support,  so  that  the  Presidents 
energy  conservation  goals  can  be  realized. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman,  at  a  time  when  our  proud 
Nation  Is  beset  by  the  worst  energy 
shortage  in  our  history,  all  of  us  must 


strive  to  define  and  Implement  any  and 
all  measures  which  will  serve  to  rescue  us 
from  this  awful  predicament. 

The  Northeastern  region  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  represent.  Is  one  of  the 
most  hard -hit  areas  In  the  whole  coun- 
try. None  of  us  In  this  area  desire  to  rely 
solely  on  temporary,  stop- gap  measures 
We  want  our  Immediate  need.*  attended 
to  as  well  as  future  ones.  It  Is  the  failure 
to  Institutionalize  such  long-range  think- 
ing Into  our  energy  measures  that  has 
resulted  In  the  current  crisis 

Daylight  saving  time  must  be  In- 
stituted promptly.  We  already  possess 
ample  evidence  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
greater  oil  shortages  are  in  store  for  us 
This  will  severely  affect  how  our  homes 
are  heated  and  the  amount  of  electricity 
we  can  consume  Any  possible  solution 
to  this  Is  a  necessity 

Year-round  daylight  saving  time  will 
address  this  problem  Since  much  elec- 
tricity is  used  at  dusk,  daylight  saving 
time  during  the  winter  months  would 
be  extremely  useful  In  fact,  we  have  the 
examples  of  World  Wars  I  and  U  which 
demonstrate  the  advantages  in  energy 
conservauon  resulting  from  daylight 
saving  time  In  World  War  n.  daylight 
saving  Ume  saved  almost  1  percent  of 
our  electrical  requirements. 

AddlUonal  benefits  to  the  American 
people  will  accrue  from  daylight  saving 
time.  With  the  average  commuter  travel- 
ing in  daylight  during  the  evening,  a 
significant  drop  In  traffic  accidents  will 
result.  Schoolchildren  will  have  an  extra 
hour  of  daylight  for  school  and  extra- 
curricular acUvlUes  This  will  make  for 
a  much  safer  school  busing  situation  In 
that  fewer  children  will  be  waiting  in 
darkness  for  their  buses. 

The  advantages  of  daylight  saving 
time  extend  to  many  areas  including,  as 
mentioned,  energy,  .safety,  and  also  the 
fact  that,  with  fewer  people  on  the 
streets  In  darkness,  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  crime  could  result.  The  very  fact 
that  the  observance  of  daylight  saving 
time  In  the  Northeast  could  reduce  elec- 
tricity and  heating  demands  by  as  much 
as  3  percent  provides  more  than  enough 
justlflcaUon  for  It.  These  additional  ad- 
vantages make  Its  InstltuUon  absolutely 
mandatory 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  House  has 
passed  such  a  measure.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  do  so  immediately  and 
bring  us  closer  to  the  ImplemenUtlon  of 
this  most  Important  piece  of  legislation 

Mr.  BRINKLEY  Mr  Chairman,  m 
spite  of  grave  misgivings  about  the  wis- 
dom of  daylight  saving  time  on  Its  own 
merit,  I  have  decided  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  vote  for  this  legislation. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It,  we 
face  an  energy  crisis  of  enormous  pro- 
portions. A  hair-curling  depression  is  be- 
mg  predicted  by  many  economlsU  unless 
a  solution  Is  found  to  this  dilemma. 

Having  Just  returned  from  3  days  In 
Israel  and  3  days  In  E^gjTjt.  I  know  first- 
hand the  very  real  impasse  which  exists. 
It  1$  of  such  grave  and  far-reaching  con- 
sequences that  were  I  the  President,  I 
would  go  to  the  Middle  East  at  once  a.s 
a  priority,  urgent  matter  of  business 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  dav- 
llght  saving  Ume  will  save  any  signifi- 


cant amoimt  of  energy;  nevertheless.  It 
seems  Important  today,  on  this  Initial 
piece  of  legislation,  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  united  approach  of  solidarity 
towards  enacting  his  "package"  of  pro- 
posals He  has  InformaUon  which  we  do 
not  have  He  has  the  counsel  of  many 
experts  at  his  disposal  It  would  seem 
that  we  would  be  JusUfled  In  relying  upon 
his  judgment.  This  does  Involve  a  meas- 
ure of  faith  and  the  President  could  be 
wrong.  And  we  may  err  In  voting  for  this 
bill  or  for  the  other  measures  to  follow 
Our  Intention  and  our  purpKjse  Is  to  with- 
stand the  tidal  wave  which  threatens 
to  engulf  us  and  we  must  do  the  very  best 
we  can  as  one  nation — the  Congress 
united  with  the  ExecuUve 

Fortunately,  the  legislation  provides  a 
method  of  relief  where  the  ne«l  Is  great. 
The  example  provided  relates  to  broad- 
cast hours  for  radio  stations  and  the 
adjustment  of  their  hours  of  operations. 
This  authority  Is  within  the  Federal 
sphere  and  the  adjustment  is  specifically 
authorized  in  this  bill 

Similarly,  an  exemption  may  be  grant- 
ed by  State  and  local  authorities  by  an 
adjustment  of  a  time  schedule  affecting 
the  area  of  need  In  my  own  State  of 
Georgia  I  would  favor  such  an  adjust- 
ment for  our  schoolchildren  The  ad- 
justment would  be  a  simple  one — a  mat- 
ter of  adjusting  the  hours  of  operation 
to  fall  within  daylight  hours  That  dis- 
cretion properly  belongs  to  local  author- 
lUes  and  Is  not  considered  In  this  bill. 

All  of  us  hope  for  the  support  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  American  people  as 
we  seek  to  heed  the  admonition  of  Long- 
fellow who  said : 

00  forth  and  meet  tiie  shadowy  future 
without  fear  and  with  a  manly  hefu^. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
strongly  object  to  this  legislation,  H.R. 
11324.  which  would  allow  our  Nation  to 
become  a  guinea  pig  for  Uie  sake  of  those 
who  prefer  daylight  saving  time  It  would 
demand  that  the  entire  countrj  observe 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  for  a 
2-year  period  so  that  the  Department  of 
TransportaUon  can  spend  $300,000  to 
see  what  effects  Its  use  has  on  our  Na- 
tion 

1  would  rather  have  Congress  vote  to 
use  this  money  to  reduce  the  public  debt, 
as  I  would  gladly  Inform  DOT  what  ef- 
fects this  legislation  will  have  on  the 
people  of  the  13th  District  of  Texas 
After  hearing  of  the  effects  on  these  citi- 
zens. DOT  would  undoubtedly  recom- 
mend that  we  return  to  standard  time 
year  round.  Great  Britain  conducted  an 
experiment  of  3  years  of  daylight 
saving  time,  and  then  voted  to  return 
to  standard  time  Must  we  subject  all 
Americans  to  2  years  of  time  change — 
that  they  do  not  want  In  many  In- 
stances— to  end  up  with  the  same  results? 
The  difficulties  which  we  face  In  this  ex- 
periment are  far  greater  than  our  friends 
across  the  Atlantic  faced:  we  must  con- 
tend with  the  complications  that  arise 
because  of  the  vast  amount  of  land  In 
each  time  zone  and  the  Inconveniences 
this  places  on  the  westernmost  sections 
of  these  zones  as  compared  with  the 
small  effect  that  the  differences  in  a  time 
zone  had  in  Britain 

Daylight  saving  time  Is  not  welcomed 
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by  my  people  even  in  the  summertime, 
and  I  have  had  numerous  pleas  to  allow 
at  least  half  of  the  year  to  be  on  stand- 
ard time  In  rural  areas  many  schoolchil- 
dren are  forced  to  go  a.«  far  as  40  miles 
to  school.  On  Decembei  21.  the  Sun  will 
not  rise  in  Amarillo.  Tex  .  until  a  few 
minutes  before  9;  these  children  will 
be  forced  to  stand  out  on  the  highways 
in  my  district  In  the  cold,  bleak  dark 
morning  I  am  concerned  for  the  .safety 
of  these  children.  Schools  will  need  addi- 
tional fuel  to  heat  and  light  the  class- 
room during  this  time.  In  homes  where 
.schoolchildren  and  their  parents  prepare 
for  their  dally  activUie,';  tlie  fuel  con- 
sumption rate  will  surely  Increase  be- 
cause of  this  later  sunrise. 

The  Impact  of  energy  savings  is  hard 
to  rationalize  In  instances  such  as  this 
early  morning  use  of  heat  and  lighting. 
In  hearings  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Int-erlor  stated  that 
there  has  been  a  polling  of  electric  utility 
companies  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  some  felt  that  there  would 
not  be  any  savings 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  te.stlfied  that  "there  is 
little  evidence  to  .suggej-t  that  much,  if 
any,  energy  conservation  will  be  achieved 
In  rural  America  through  year-round 
daylight  saving  time."  The  committee 
report  gave  no  concrete  evidence  that 
there  will  be  any  saving  of  fuel  Although 
a  study  was  made  by  the  Rand  Corp 
which  estimates  that  over  1  percent  of 
fuel  could  t)e  saved.  I  have  yet  to  talk 
to  anyone  who  has  seen  this  report,  and 
the  study  itself  was  not  available  to  the 
committee  Evidence  such  as  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  docs  not  give 
me  any  reason  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  meas- 
ure for  which  I  have  received  only  nega- 
tive correspondence. 

This  leglislation  Is  supported  by  many 
citizens  who  merely  went  more  playUme 
In  the  evening  I  cannot  object  to  making 
good  use  of  leisure  time,  e.speclally  in 
some  of  our  sunshine  States,  however,  in 
my  district  many  farmers  and  ranchers 
work  on  their  own  property  In  the  morn- 
ings and  then  must  work  a  full  day  at 
another  job  in  an  attempt  to  meet  their 
financial  needs  because  of  inflation 
caused  by  overspending  in  Congress.  I 
cannot,  with  good  conscience,  vote  for 
legislation  which  will  Inconvenience 
many  people  who  are  attempting  to  sup- 
port their  families  by  long  hours  of  hard 
work,  when  I  cannot  get  reassurance 
that  this  measure  will  definitely  save 
energy.  I  would  be  a  poor  representative 
to  those  who  elected  me  if  I  fell  for  this 
time  change  gimmick  Instead  of  caus- 
ing hardship  to  these  hardworking 
Americans,  perhaps  we  should  follow  the 
advice  of  one  of  my  constituents  who 
stated: 

If  our  television  networks  would  go  off 
the  air  earlier,  moat  Americans  would  go  to 
bed  earlier — as  thousands  of  Americans  sit 
night  after  night.  In  overheated  rooms  watch- 
ing the  idiot  box,  which  consumes  countless 
kilowatts  of  valuable  energy. 

Another  thoughtful  constituent  re- 
Iterated  the  old  saying: 

You  can't  make  a  blanket  longer  by  cut- 
ting off  one  end  and  sewing  It  to  the  other. 


Not  only  will  schoolchildren  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  legislation,  but 
ranchers  and  farmers  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  follow  standard  time  in  their 
farming  schedule  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  follows  a  daylight  saving  Ume 
schedule   As  one  farmer  so  aptly  put  it: 

You  can  legislate  daylight  saving  time  til 
you  are  blue  m  the  face,  but  the  dew  is  siui 
going  to  dry  off  the  field  on  standard  time 

As  housewives  complain  of  rising  food 
prices,  it  should  be  the  concern  of  all  my 
colleagues  to  Inbure  that  farmers  can 
produce  the  needed  food  for  America  as 
efflclenUy  as  possible  For  this,  and  the 
reasons  mentioned  earlier,  I  urge  all 
Congressmen  to  vote  against  this  legis- 
lation 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  at  this  moment,  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  suggest 
that  the  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H  R.    11324 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Daylight  Saving  Time 
Act  of  1973" 

Sec.  2.  (at  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  (15  UJ3.C.  280a  (a)),  the  standard  of 
time  of  each  zone  established  by  the  Act  of 
March  19,  1918  (15  U.S  C  261-264).  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Act  of  March  4.  1921  (15  tJ.S.C 
265),  shall  be  advanced  one  hour  and  such 
time  as  so  advanced  shall  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Act  of  March  19.  1918.  as  so  modi- 
fled,  be  the  standard  time  of  each  such  zone; 
except  that  any  State  with  parts  thereof  In 
more  than  one  time  zone  may  by  law  exempt 
the  entire  area  of  the  State  lying  wlihm  one 
time  zone  from  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(bi  Any  law  In  effect  on  October  27.  1973, 
adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  f2]  of  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  by  a  State  with 
parts  thereof  m  more  than  one  time  zone, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  remain  in 
effect  as  the  exercise  by  that  State  of  the 
exemption  permitted  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  unless  that  State,  by  law.  pro- 
vides tliat  such  exemption  sliall  not  apply 
during  the  effective  period  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  3  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  shall  apply  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (bi  of  this  section. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  <  during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  anj-  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS   Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN   Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read. 

Mr  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  neces.sarv'  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bin.  In  the  first  place  It  would  steal  em 
hour  out  of  my  Ufe,  and  I  have  not  a 
single  hour  to  give  to  gimmickry  of  this 


kind  When  cme  gets  to  be  as  old  as  I  am. 
he  will  look  at  his  remaining  hours  and 
hope  that  they  are  dedicated  to  some 
kind  of  a  worthy  cause,  and  hope  tJiat 
they  are  not  stolen  away  from  him  as  is 
proposed  here  today. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  correct  a  mis- 
statement made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Nelsen  ' .  Incidentallv,  I 
am  surprised  that  a  Member  coming 
from  an  agricultural  Stale  would  take 
the  position  that  he  does  on  this  bill  He 
stated  that  this  is  a  1-year  bill  It  is  more 
nearly  a  2-year  bill  since  it  would  im- 
pose so-called  daylight  saving  time  con- 
tinuously from  this  December  to  June  30 
1975. 

I  urge  you  to  read  the  report  on  this 
bill.  It  Is  loaded  with  "mays."  "coulds," 
"mights  '  Nowhe:e  is  there  to  be  found  a 
positive  statement  that  it  is  gomg  to  save 
anybody  anything. 

There  has  been  much  talk  today  about 
an  emergency.  When  is  President  Nixon 
going  to  come  to  Cong:ess  and  ask  that  it 
join  in  a  formal  declaration  ol  an  emer- 
gency? He  simply  tells  us  there  ;s  an 
emergency  and  Congress  responds  with 
ill-advised  legislation  such  as  this 

Not  so  long  ago  we  put  certain  restric- 
tions upon  a  President  who  embarked 
this  countn-  on  a  war  and  specified  that 
within  a  certain  time,  and  m  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  this  country  mu.st  end 

If  we  are  going  to  embark  on  this  em- 
ergency business  every  few  months,  let 
us  have  declared  emergencies  in  which 
Congress  participates. 

With  respect  to  schoolchildren,  the 
report  on  page  17  says: 

The  problem  of  later  sunrise  m  winter  oc- 
casioned by  daylight  saving  time  would  seem 
particularly  acute  for  children  travell.ng  to 
school  iu  the  moriung. 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it? 
Compound  the  darkness  that  already 
prevails  when  they  go  to  school  in  the 
winter?  Watch  how  fast  darkness  comes 
this  evening.  If  this  bill  Ls  approved, 
children  will  be  going  to  school  in  the 
fall  and  winter  for  perhaps  2  hours  in 
the  mornings,  and  they  will  come  home 
at  night — some  of  them — in  the  dark- 
ness. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon.  Con- 
gress could  not  wait  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n  to  repeal  what  was  then 
called  "war  time  '  It  was  one  of  the  first 
war  power  acts  repealed  by  Congress. 
Yet  you  are  going  to  jump  into  this  thing 
with  no  mformation  as  to  what  It  wlU 
save,  no  positive  information  that  it  will 
save  anything,  that  it  wiU  do  anvthlng 
but  upset  the  lives  of  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  country. 

As  I  said  earlier  I  have  not  heard  of 
a  smgle  mass  meeting  ever  having  been 
held  m  West  Virginia  or  anywhere  else 
in  behalf  of  this  legislation  Then  where 
is  the  demand  for  if  You  ran  plav  with 
this  gimmickrj-  to  your  heart's  content 
and  it  is  not  going  to  get  vou  anvwhere 
insofar  as  solving  this  problem. 

I  wish  I  had  the  wherewithal  to  pro- 
vide every  Member  of  this  House  with  an 
old  gunny  sack  or  a  ra?  so  thev  could  go 
out  and  w"pe  the  dew  off  the'sovbeans 
com.  and  hay  so  the  fanners  could  get 
out  and  harvest  their  crops  before  the 
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sun  can  do  Its  work  in  the  morning  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  losows  that 
farmers  cannot  harvest  crops  until  the 
sun  does  its  work  by  way  ot  eliminating 
dew.  frost,  and  so  on.  Go  ahead  and  play 
with  this  gimmickry  to  your  hearts  con- 
tent. I  want  no  part  of  It,  and  I  hope  the 
public  will  let  you  know  what  it  thinks 
about  It  before  this  winter  Is  over. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  lime. 

AMrNOMENT    ormKD    BT    MB.    MATSTTNACA 

Mr  MATSUNAOA  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ofler  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Ajnendment  ofTered  by  Mr   Matsxtnaca:  On 

page  3.  line  7.  immediately  aiter  the  word 
"zone"  Insert  Lbe  following.  '.  and  any  State 
that  lies  entirely  within  one  time  isone  and 
Is  not  contiguous  to  any  other  State,". 

On  page  3.  line  13.  Unmedlately  after  the 
word  "zones,"  Insert  the  following:  "or 
adopted  pursuant  to  section  3<a)  (1)  of  such 
Act  by  a  State  that  lies  entirely  wttbln  one 
time  zone  and  is  not  contiguous  to  any  other 
State.". 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  simple  in  nature  and  one 
which  no  reasonable  person  can  oppose. 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  exempting 
Hawaii  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

This  exemption  Is  completely  In  keep- 
ing with  the  objective  of  this  bill,  that  Is, 
to  conserve  our  Nation's  precious  energy 
resources.  To  exempt  Hawaii  would  not 
result  in  any  increased  usage  of  energy. 
The  exemption  would.  In  fact,  reduce 
energy  consumption  in  Hawaii. 

A  brief  look  at  Hawaii's  past  experi- 
ence with  daylight  savings  time,  and  its 
present  situation,  will  demonstrate  this. 

During  World  War  n.  when  Hawaii 
was  under  martial  law.  the  military  com- 
mander ordered  the  Islands  to  go  on  day- 
light savings  time.  Both  before  the  war 
and  afterward.  Hawaii  was  on  a  standard 
time  which  was  2  '2  hours  behind  Pacific 
standard.  In  1947.  to  rationalize  the  sys- 
tem. Hawaii  accepted  a  half-hour  of 
permanent  daylight  saving  time  and  ad- 
justed Hawaii  standard  to  only  2  hours 
behind  Pacific  standard  Since  then, 
standard  time  has  been  the  unbroken 
rule  in  my  State  When  Congress  passed 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  in  1866.  Hawaii 
exempted  itself  from  its  application. 

And  why  has  Hawaii  resisted  general 
daylight  saving  time?  First,  because 
Hawaii  is  further  south  and  closer  to  the 
equator  than  any  other  State  In  the 
Union,  there  is  much  less  variation  be- 
tween long  and  short  days  as  the  seasons 
change.  In  the  Hawaiian  city  of  Hilo.  for 
example,  hours  of  daylight  on  December 
21  are  only  2  hours  and  23  minutes  less 
than  on  Jxme  21.  By  contrast,  the  dif- 
ference in  Boston  Is  over  6  hoiors,  in  Los 
Angeles  more  than  4  hours.  In  Chicago 
more  than  6  hours,  and  in  Miami,  the 
dilTerence  is  3  hours,  13  minutes — 50 
mlnute.s  more  than  the  difference  in  Hilo. 
There  is,  then,  little  or  no  need  for  this 
adjustment  in  Hawaii. 

Second,  as  I  pointed  out.  Hawaii 
standard  time  already  Implicitly  in- 
cludes a  half  hour  of  daylight  savings 
time.  Another  hour  would  place  great 
hardship  on  the  people  of  the  Aloha 
Slate,  without  reaping  any  savings  In 
fuel  or  energy. 

Third,  life  In  HawaUl  Is  already  built 


on  an  eaxly-rlse.  early-lo-bed  pettem. 
Most  private  workers  begin  by  7 :  30  or  8 
a.m.  Mo«t  Government  workers  begin 
their  workdays  at  7:43.  They  complete 
their  days  and  drive  home,  even  now 
during  daylight  hours  At  best,  the  im- 
position of  daylight  savings  time  in 
Hawaii  would  merely  transfer  some 
energy  usage  from  evening  to  morning 
hours,  without  any  energy  savings  at  all, 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman;  Be- 
sides the  military  Imposition  of  daylight 
time  during  World  War  n.  Hawaii  found 
itself  on  daylight  time  on  one  other 
occasion.  The  territorial  legislature 
passed  a  statute  imposing  "fast  time"  as 
of  April  30,  1933.  The  effect  merely  on 
island  family  life  was  devastating  Chil- 
dren lacking  sleep  became  cranky;  work- 
ers and  students  had  to  travel  through 
darkness  to  job  and  school.  The  public 
outcry  was  so  great  that  the  legislature 
promptly  repealed  the  time  adjustment 
law,  effective  May  21,  1933. 

I  have  discussed  my  amendment  with 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority  of 
the  committee,  and  I  trust  that  they  will 
accept  it 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MATSUNAOA  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstand the  purpose  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii.  I  would  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  Most  of  Ha- 
waii is  below  the  20th  parallel  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  United  States  is  up 
around  the  30th.  Hawaii  is  a  special 
situation,  so  I  am  sure  we  would  have  no 
objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  I 
would  accept  the  amendment  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Chairman,  we  understand  the  piuT>ose 
of  the  amendment  and  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  we  feel  that  in  this  particular, 
special  case  we  would  agree  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  both  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  consider  the 
bill.  H.R.  11324.  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis  for  a 
2- year  trial. 

In  view  of  the  crisis  that  we  are  now 
facing  with  regard  to  our  energy  sup- 
plies. I  realize  the  need  for  certain  meas- 
ures designed  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  fuel  and  to  conserve  energy  resources. 
But  I  do  see  the  many  difficulties  that 
daylight  saving  time  has  caused  and 
will  cause  for  many  of  our  rural  families. 
I  seriously  doubt  if  energy  will  be  con- 
served. 

I  want  to  state  that  I  continue  to  sup- 
port legislation  which  would  amend  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shall  begin  on  Me- 
morial Day  and  end  on  Labor  Day  of 
each  year  I  am  currently  sponsoring 
such  a  bill  and  I  have  done  so  In  previous 
Congresses. 

In  many  of  our  Nation's  rural  areas, 
daylight   saving    time   has    not    always 


proved  to  be  the  beneficial  change  that 
Its  inlllators  intended  it  to  be.  because 
of  the  length  of  daylight  saving  time, 
schoolchildren  in  rural  Kentucky  are  ob- 
liged to  trudge  along  dark  country  roads 
to  school  buses  and  to  wait  in  the  dark 
for  their  ride  to  school.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  condition  exists  in 
rural  areas  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  parents  have  expressed  to  me  the 
fear  that  in  the  dark  early  hours  avoid- 
able accidents  may  occur,  and  have  oc- 
curred If  the  period  of  daylight  saving 
time  were  amended  to  mclude  only  tlie 
3  summer  months,  the  hazardous  condi- 
tions faced  by  tliese  children  would  be 
eliminated. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  many  of  the 
people  in  this  body  realize  just  what  this 
will  mean  as  to  the  time  sunrise  will  oc- 
cur. In  Frankfort.  Ky ..  on  December  21, 
sunrise  will  occur  at  8  30  a.m. 

At  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  sunrise  will 
occur  at  9  10  a.m. 

At  Boise.  Idaho,  sunrise  will  occur  at 
9;15  a.m. 

I  submit  that  we  su-e  trying  to  be  mod- 
ern Joshua  s.  Of  course,  he  commanded 
the  Sun  to  stand  stUl  but  try  as  we  may. 
the  Sun  will  continue  in  orbit  and  the 
dew  will  dry  as  usual  on  standard  time. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding, 

I  would  like  to  join  In  his  comments 
and  Ills  statement  today.  Even  though 
we  represent  different  parts  of  Kentucky 
and  even  though  we  represent  generally 
different  constituencies  within  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  I  share  his  con- 
cern about  this  bill  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  statements  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr  BAKER  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  tlie  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  I  represent  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Tennes- 
see, which  lies  In  the  ea.stem  time  zone 
and  we  suffer  every  peril  described  in  his 
statement.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding, 

Mr  CARTER,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distmgulshed  gentleman, 

I  regret  to  say  that  seriously  I  doubt 
if  any  energy  will  be  saved  by  this 
measure. 

Mr  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I,  too.  would  like  to 
asaoclate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  I  have  57  counties  on  the 
western  border  of  Kansas.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  this  double  daylight  saving 
time,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  remem- 
bers what  the  old  Indian  thought  up 
when  he  cut  off  one  end  of  his  blanket 
and  sewed  It  to  the  other  end  to  make  it 
longer. 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ml.ssouri 

Mr.  RANDALL.  We  have  heard  varloas 
estimates  of  potential  or  speculative 
savings  of  energy  by  this  daylight  sav- 
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ing  year-roimd  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
have  been  no  specific  figures  provnded  as 
to  what  savings,  if  any,  or  in  what 
kinds  of  energy,  lights,  or  heat  We  have 
heard  figures  all  the  way  from  1  percent, 
10  1.5  and  1  7  percent  Obvlou-sly.  the 
daylight  saving  plan  is  not  going  to  help 
much  In  terms  of  gasoline  People  have 
to  get  to  work  somehow  It  is  not  going 
to  help  save  any  gasoline  on  our  school- 
buses.  They  are  going  to  have  to  nm. 
Where  will  the  savings  be?  They  will  just 
drive  at  a  different  hour.  Maybe  it  will 
be  in  some  slight  savings  in  electric 
power,  although  I  doubt  that,  but  if  a 
person  gets  up  in  the  dark  they  will  re- 
quire more  heat 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  feel  we  wUl  all  be 
getting  up  an  hour  earher  when  It  Is 
cold  and  having  to  heat  things  up  and 
energy  will  not  be  saved. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield   further? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr,  RANDALL.  The  gentleman  has 
demonstrated  some  logical  thinking. 
People  will  have  to  get  up,  no  matter 
where  they  live.  They  are  going  to  have 
to  use  about  the  same  amount  of  elec- 
tricity and  use  even  more  heat. 

Mr.  CARTER  Yes.  and  especially  long 
before  daylight. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
still  hoping  to  get  some  answers  from 
someone  Perhaps  the  gentleman  knows. 
I  see  the  gentleman  from  California 
over  there.  He  has  teen  fighting  for  day- 
light saving  plans  for  a  long  time;  he  has 
been  trying  to  get  this  year-round  for 
years.  But  that  Is  not  my  concern  what 
I  am  asking  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
uill  the  saving  by  this  plan  be  1  percent 
or  is  there  going  to  be  any  saving  at  alP 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Cilifornia. 
He  is  a  fine  man,  but  he  has  had  a  bill  in 
for  year-round  daylight  saving  time, 
long  before  we  had  any  energy  crisis,  for 
years  and  years.  He  wants  to  get  out  an 
extra  hour  to  play,  and  that  is  the 
reason. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Matsttnaga*. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were  ayes  83.  noes  2. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  on  or  before  June  30.  1978,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  and 
effects  of  this  Act  giving  particular  attention 
to  Its  effects  on  the  use  of  energy  in  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Oovemment  having 
Information  or  expertise  with  respect  to  the 
operation  and  effects  of  this  Act.  and  each 
such  department.  aRenrv.  and  Instrumen- 
tality shall  exercise  Its  power,  duties,  and 
functions  in  such  manner  as  will  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  report  shaU  Include  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  other  action  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

9er  4  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  under  the  flr«t  section  of 
the   act   of   March    19,   1918   (15  U,S,C.  361). 


to  modify  the  limits  of  any  time  zone  is 
suspended  during  the  effective  period  of 
tias  act 

Sec,  5,  Notwithstanding  any  other  law 
or  any  regulation  Issued  under  any  such 
law,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall,  consistent  with  any  existing 
treaty  or  other  agreement,  make  such  ad- 
justment by  general  rules  to  permit  daytime 
standard  amplitude  modulation  broadcast 
stations  which  are  not  eligible  for  presunrise 
op>eratlrig  authority  to  c^)erate  not  In  excess 
of  one  hour  prior  to  local  sunrise,  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  in- 
cluding the  public's  Interest  In  receiving 
Interference-free  service  Such  general  rules 
may  Include  variances  with  respect  tc.  operat- 
Uig  power  and  other  technical  operating 
characteristics.  Subsequent  to  the  adoption 
of  such  general  rules,  they  may  be  varied 
with  respect  to  particular  stations  and  areas 
because    of    the   exigencies    in    each    case 

Sec,  6,  This  act  shall  take  effect  at  2  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  first  Sunday  which 
occurs  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  and  shall  terminate 
at  2  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sun- 
day of  AprU  1975, 

Mr.  STAGGERS  'during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obiectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggeks:  Patge 
5.  line  4.  strike  out  "thirty"  and  Insert  In 
lieu   thereof  "fifteen". 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  this  amendment  because  several 
Members  from  my  side  and  several  Mem- 
bers from  the  other  side  have  said  they 
wished  that  we  would  bring  this  down 
to  15  days  so  that  this  bill  can  be  put 
into  effect  a  little  bit  earlier. 

We  are  in  an  energy  emergency,  and 
they  thought  we  should  get  it  into  effect 
earlier  than  30  days.  This  makes  It  15 
days  earlier  that  it  will  go  into  effect. 
We  think  the  communications  system 
of  this  land  being  what  it  is  today  with 
radio.  TV,  and  the  newspapers,  everyone 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  know  Im- 
mediately what  Is  required,  and  the 
transportation  systems  will  be  able  to 
change  their  schedule  in  15  days  and  It 
can  go  into  operation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  object  of  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it.  Is  to  change  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  from  30  days 
after  enactment — that  is.  the  Sunday 
after  30  days  after  enactment — to  the 
Sunday  15  days  after  enactment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DEVTNE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority 
mem^r  of  the  committee. 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend 


to  support  the  amendment  based  on  the 
limited  knowledge  I  have  at  the  moment, 
but  I  was  wondering  whether  it  is  prac- 
tical from  a  time  standpoint  to  have  the 
effective  date  shortened. 

Will  this  allow  the  train  schedules,  the 
bus  schedules,  the  airline  sched'oles.  and 
the  television  station  schedules  to  be 
adjusted?  Will  they  be  able  to  do  that? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 
Mr  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetus. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding. 

Other  Members,  as  well  as  myself,  have 
had  similar  amendments  to  offer.  I  thmk 
this  amendment  makes  commonsense. 

I  only  regret  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  White  House  took  the  lead- 
ership in  doing  this  some  time  ago.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  expediting  the 
matter. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  comments. 

He  did  come  to  me  He  Is  one  of  the 
Members  that  did  have  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  offer;  there  were  several  other 
Members  who  also  had  similar  amend- 
ments. I  felt  that  in  order  to  expedite  it, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  would 
offer  the  amendment. 

Mr,  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  STAGGERS,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  what  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  as  far 
as  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  They  feel  that  they 
can  get  along  with  it  all  right,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  so  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  apparaitly  do  not 
know  "straight  up  '  about  what  this  bill 
will  do  so  far  as  saving  anything  is  con- 
cerned. Is  it  not  correct  that  there  is  a 
provision  for  at  least  $300,000  to  run  a 
study  of  what  tliLs  bill  will  do'' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nught  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  be- 
lieve they  do  have  an  idea  of  what  it 
would  do. 

Mr.  GROSS  U  they  have  all  the 
answers,  why  do  they  want  $300,000  to 
conduct  a  study? 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  Mr,  Chairman,  let 
me  say  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  are  not  including  the  $300,000  figure 
in  the  bill.  That  was  an  estimate,  that 
they  would  have  to  spend  to  make  a 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  bill,  that 
is.  how  much  energy  it  saves,  and  con- 
sidering the  crime  rate,  as  to  whether  it 
went  up  or  down,  and  as  to  the  safety 
on  the  road,  automobile  accidents,  and 
so  forth. 

This  study  is  to  be  made  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  before  June  30  of 
1975  In  order  to  give  us  informauon  on 
the  operation  and  efTecus  of  the  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  can  decide  whether  or  not 
to  extend  or  do  not  extend  it.  In  this 
way  we  will  have  some  information  we 
can  work  with  and  hav«  something  to 
ba«e  legislation  on. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  $300,000  would  be 
spent  by  the  Department  of  Tranaporta- 
tion  to  develop  a  report  and  to  lobby 
for  permanent  and  perpetual  daylight 
saving  time?  That  ia  about  the  azuwer 
to  that,  is  It  not? 

They  want  the  $300,000  for  lobbying 
purposes:  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  wlU  say  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman  that  according  to  law, 
we  are  protected  from  such  lobbying. 

Mr.  GROSS  That  does  not  inhibit 
the  various  agencies  and  departments  of 
government  when  they  want  to  ram 
something  down  the  throats  of  the 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr  Staggers  • 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AVirND.XZNT   OrVCRCO   BY    MS     STACCEB8 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olered  by  Mr.  Stacgeks:  Pag« 
4.  strike  out  line  14  and  •!!  that  follows  down 
through  page  5.  line  3.  and  tasert  la  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec  S.  Not  withstanding  any  other  law  or 
anr  regulation  issued  under  any  such  law, 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon 
ahail.  conslatent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  make  such  adju.^tment  by 
general  roles,  or  by  Interim  action  pending 
such  general  rules,  to  permit  davtlme  stand- 
ard amplitude  modulation  broadcast  stations 
to  operate  not  in  excess  of  one  hour  prior  to 
local  sunrise,  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest.  Including  the  public's  inter- 
est m  receiving  Interference- free  service 
Such  general  rules,  or  Interim  action,  may  In- 
clude variances  with  respect  to  operating 
power  and  other  technical  operating  charac- 
teristics Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  such 
geoeral  rules,  they  m«y  be  varied  with  r»- 
spect  to  particular  stations  and  areas  because 
of  the  exigencies  In  each  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  genUeman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
In  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman,  this 
IS  a  technical  amendment  which  makes 
changes  In  the  provisions  of  the  reported 
bill  relatmg  to  standard  AM  radio 
broadcast  stations.  It  would  permit  the 
FCC  to  take  Interim  action  before  gen- 
eral rules  are  adopted  that  would  allow 
the  stations  to  operate  1  hour  before 
simrtse  It  would  also  permit  the  PCC  to 
take  Into  consideration  thase  stations 
now  not  operating  with  presunrtse  au- 
thorizations or  which  are  not  eligible 
for  such  authorizations  so  as  to  permit 
them  to  operate  1  hour  before  sunrise. 

That  Is  the  Intent  of  the  amendment 
The  language  has  been  proposed  by  -he 
Chairman  of  the  PCC.  and  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Will  the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  language  he  is  proposing 
Is  much  clearer  and  states  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  I  hope  It  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  reason  I  take  this  Ume  Is  to  try 
to  make  some  leglslauve  history  her«. 
on  how  this  year-around  daylight  sav- 


ings time  may  affect  some  of  our  small 
simrtse  to  sunset  radio  stations 

In  the  report  there  Is  an  effort  made 
that  some  langua^  would  be  added  to 
provide  for  those  stations  who  do  not 
have  pre-simrise  authority  It  was  pro- 
posed I  hey  be  permitted  to  operate  1 
hour  prior  to  local  sunrise.  But  nothing 
IS  said  m  the  report  or  m  any  other  in- 
formation circulated  by  whip  aulvlsories 
about  those  stations  being  given  an  ex- 
tra hour  before  sunrise  who  now  have 
pre-sunrtoe  authority.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  chalrmsui  of  the  com- 
mittee today  Is  very  different  from  the 
language  contamed  on  page  4.  section  5 
of  H.R  11324.  and  very  different  from 
the  suggestion  m  the  report  In  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  Dean  Burch.  Chairman 
of  Federal  Communications  Commission 
I  can  only  speculate  what  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Chairman  Staggers  tries 
to  accomplish.  I  believe  we  need  to  have 
some  specifics  recited. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
suggest  that  the  amndment  he  is  offering 
goes  beyond  those  stations  which  are 
a-lthout  pre-sunrlse  authority  and  in- 
cludes those  stations  which  have  pre- 
sunrlse  authority  at  the  present  time. 
Will  these  stations  be  given  the  addi- 
tional hour  so  that  they  can  broadcast 
Information  on  the  weather  for  farmers 
and  schoolchildren? 

I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  we  are 
talking  about  stations  under  500  watts 
Some  comment  has  been  made  about 
international  treaties.  I  fp.ll  to  see  how 
any  station  In  the  heart  of  America  or 
anywhere  In  the  midlands  can  interfere 
with  Canada  or  Mexico,  particularly  a 
station  of  between  200  to  500  watts, 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  Is  It  his  thought  that  the 
amendment  he  proposes  goes  beyond 
those  stations  that  do  not  have  pre-sun- 
rlse authority  and  Includes  those  pres- 
ently with  pre-sunrlse  authority. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  yes.  and  I  so  sUted  in  my 
first  remarks  that  that  is  the  Intention  of 
the  amendment 

Mr    RANDALL   That  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  amendmenf 
Mr  STAGGERS   Yes 
Mr.  RANDALL   One  more  question.  If 
the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me 

We  lear  so  much  about  clear  chan- 
nels and  some  possible  interference 
with  our  great,  powerful  50,000-watt  sta- 
tions In  the  East  No  one  can  Interfere 
with  these  grants  The  little  stations 
that  operate  countywide  will  be  put  out 
of  business,  and  no  one  seems  to  care. 
Will  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission take  these  stations  Into  con- 
sideration In  their  so-called  process  of 
adjustment  Is  that  right?  I  hope  we  are 
talking  about  some  kind  of  an  adjust- 
ment for  these  stations  with  preservlce 
authority,  are  we  not,  Mr.  Chairman'!' 
Mr,  STAGGERS.  That  Is  right 
Mr  RANDALL  Will  the  matter  of  In- 
terference be  taken  Into  consideration 
when  they  allow  this  1  additional  hour? 
Mr  STAOOEIRS  It  certainly  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  Tliat  is  the 
Intent  of  the  amendment  It  so  states 
In  the  amendment,  "including  the  pub- 
lic's Interest  in  receiving  Interfei^nce- 
f  ree  service." 


Mr  RANDALL.  In  other  words,  if 
there  Is  no  Interference  those  little  su- 
tions  would  be  permitted  to  have  their 
additional  hour  before  siuuise? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Assuming  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Comnussion 
sees  fit  to  do  that,  they  would  give  them 
permission  to  do  that 

Mr  RANDAIL  I  thank  the  rhairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr   Staggers). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  statement  was 
made  earlier  that  there  will  be  a  savings 
of  fuel  through  this  legislation. 
That  statement  has  been  challenged  with 
the  charge  that  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence presented  here  that  a  savings  will 
be  accomplished  Yet  the  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles  estimates  a  sa\lngs  of  up  to 
500,000  barrels  a  year  The  Public  Power 
Association  estimates  a  savings  of  from 
4  to  8  million  barrels  of  oil.  Consolidated 
Edison  of  New  York  estimates  a  savings 
of  4  million  barrels  of  oil.  But  I  also  want 
to  say  this  as  a  former  Administrator  of 
the  naUonal  REA  program:  One  of  the 
first  States  in  the  countrj-  that  found 
Itself  in  trouble  because  of  peakloads  In 
Isolated  systems  was  Iowa,  and  one  of 
the  first  States  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  REA  interconnection  to  spread  those 
peaks  was  Iowa. 

I  fall  to  understand  v/hy  my  associate, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  should  zero  in 
on  me,  and  talk  about  soybeans  and  the 
dew  on  the  soybeans.  I  have  lived  on  the 
farm  vlrtuallj-  all  of  my  life,  and  I  voted 
against  daylight  saving  before  because 
of  that  fact.  So  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
the  Inconvenience  of  daylight  saving 
time  during  harvest  season,  at  haying 
time,  and  all  of  that. 

But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  Congress  Is  perfectly  wUUng  to  take 
a  hot  potato  and  put  It  In  the  lap  of  the 
President,  so  that  Congress  Is  always 
left  free  of  responsibility  and  can  then 
criticize  him  for  dealing  with  it.  and  can 
insist  that  It  should  have  been  done  In  a 
different  way  The  sad  fact  Is  that 
whether  It  be  a  wage-price  freeze,  an 
energj-  crisis  or  you  name  It.  when  we 
get  a  hot  potato  we  lateral  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent so  that  he  will  have  to  take  the 
blame  for  whatever  happens 

We  have  a  situation  now  where  we 
need  to  make  a  decision.  It  Is  not  a  de- 
cision that  I  like  to  make.  But  certainly 
there  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  an  opportunity 
here  to  spread  the  peak  loads  of  the 
power  systems  of  the  countr>'  through 
the  adoption  of  this  program  And  I 
do  not  Just  think  that  I  know— I  know 
that  I  know,  because  of  the  fight  we 
had  In  the  REA  agency  where  I  was 
In  charge  as  Administrator— that  one 
of  the  toughest  decisions  and  toughest 
points  to  sell  was  trying  to  get  the  peak 
load  in  Isolated  REA  systems  divided 
Here  Is  a  chance  to  spread  the  peak  load.s 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  because 
It  has  been  demonstrated  before  that  it 
will  do  exactly  that  This  Is  what  we 
must  do,  or  we  might  find  ourselves  wip- 
ing the  dew  off  the  frozen  pipes  In  our 
homes  Instead  of  the  soybeans  in  our 
fields. 
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Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  NELfiEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
but  I  ha'.e  no  desire  to  get  into  aiiy  argu- 
ment with  anyone. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gcnllcnian  from  Minnesota  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  any  aiguraent 
with  the  gentleman  but  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  ver>-  much  if  the  gentleman  would 
explain  for  the  record  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  exactly  how  by  moving 
our  day  up  1  hour  this  will  cause  a  more 
even  spreading  of  the  peak  loads. 

Mr.  NELSEN  Because  the  people  who 
are  In  the  power  baslness  have  said  so. 
They  point  out  Uiat  their  peak  load  is 
very  great  at  a  certain  hour,  and  11  the 
load  can  be  spread,  the  peaks  will  be 
spread,  and  the  system  will  be  able  to 
carry  the  load  in  a  better  manner.  I  make 
that  point.  Euid  I  reemphasize  It.  because 
I  believe  It  to  be  accurate. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  point  Is  high- 
1.V  important.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  one 
of  the  real  areas  where  we  can  be  of 
some  help.  I  regret  to  have  to  accept  it. 
but  I  also  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  Is  a  decision  we  here  in  the  Congress 
need  to  make.  We  should  not  delegate 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  all 
of  the  responsibility,  but  take  some  our- 
selves. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill.  I  am  the  gentleman 
from  California  who  was  mentioned 
anonymously  a  little  earlier  In  the  debate 
as  having  Introduced  in  bill  form  this 
particular  idea  for  year-round  daylight 
saving  time  some  time  ago.  so  long  ago 
perhaps  that  the  memorj-  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary.  Actually  it  was  only 
about  8  years  ago  and  I  have  been  at  It 
ever  since. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  allege  that  I  introduced 
It  In  order  to  let  people  have  an  hour's 
more  fun  I  did  so,  and  there  is  certainly 
nothing  the  matter  with  that.  One  can 
have  a  lot  more  fun  with  that  extra  hour 
of  daylight  at  the  end  of  the  day  than 
early  in  the  day.  and  we  should.  Actually. 
what  Is  time  for  but  to  put  to  man's  best 
and  highest  use? 

All  during  World  War  II.  I  was  In  the 
Navy.  I  was  a  navigator  and  I  ran  a  big 
attack  transport.  Everj-  day  30  minutes 
before  dawn  we  rang  a  general  alarm, 
got  up  on  deck,  manned  the  guns  because 
we  were  liable  to  get  a  German  sub- 
marine attack  about  that  time,  and  it 
was  reasoned  that  if  everybody  were  up 
and  around,  we  could  either  fight  off  the 
Germans,  or  If  they  sank  us,  we  could  get 
off  the  ship  without  sinking  with  It.  Since 
we  were  constantly  moving  dawn  was 
coming  up  dally  at  different  times  and 
upsetting  ship's  routine,  I  simply  adopted 
the  device  of  setting  our  ship's  clock  ac- 
cording to  where  we  were  steaming  so  we 
always  had  dawn  at  8  o'clock  In  the 
morning  Then  we  were  up  and  fought 
the  Germans  on  a  regulfir  and  civilized 
schedule  and  had  our  breakfast  at  rea- 
sonable hours  without  suiulse  Interfering 
with  it.  Everj'thing  worked  well  because 
we  used  the  clock  intelligently.  We  mas- 
tered It  Instead  of  It  mastering  us. 


This  is  the  same  principle  that  is  ap- 
plicable to  all-year  d.s.t  now  We  are 
just  aiming  to  put  tune  to  the  highest 
and  best  use  and  benefit  of  man  by  aa- 
justir.E  the  clock  so  things  come  out  bet- 
ter than  they  do  now  for  u.«  humans. 

That  was  foolishness  that  we  heard  a 
little  while  ago  about  the  Indian  cutting 
a  rug  on  one  end  and  sewing  it  on  the 
other  end  Whoever  told  that  story  ob- 
viously does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner  And.  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  difference,'^  than  that 
between  the  morning  and  the  evening 

\^'hen  we  get  up  in  the  morning  we  are 
tired  and  hate  to  get  up  in  the  first  place. 
We  turn  on  the  minimum  number  of 
lights  possible  so  our  wives  cannot  see 
how  ugly  we  look.  Then  we  quickly  get 
out  of  the  place  and  go  to  work.  We  do 
not  use  much  light:  we  do  not  use  much 
power  It  Is  in  the  evening  that  we  use 
the  power.  If  we  can  delay  by  1  hour  the 
time  when  the  Sun  goes  down,  and  when 
everybod5-  in  the  evening  turns  on  all 
the  lights  and  the  television  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  household  gadgets,  then,  of 
course,  we  are  going  to  save  energy.  No 
doubt  about  it. 

It  does  not  take  of  necessity  anybody's 
even  reading  the  Rand  study  that  was 
made  on  this  to  know  that.  But  the 
study  documents  that  we  can  save  2  per- 
cent of  the  power  in  this  country  just  by 
recognizing  these  plain  facts  of  life. 
Some  of  the  Members  here  did  not  want 
to  read  the  Rand  study  probably.  Some 
have  never  heard  of  the  study,  but  that  Is 
what  It  shows,  an  annual  saving  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  electricity 
use. 

This  Is  why  we  are  going  to  pass  this 
bill.  It  is  not  some  kind  of  freakish  fan- 
tasy. It  is  to  do  something  for  this  coun- 
try when  something  needs  to  be  done 
for  It,  It  will  allow  the  energy  shortage 
to  be  imposed  more  evenly  and  with  less 
burden  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  say  this  to  the  Members :  That  while 
these  2  years  are  going  on  when  we  have 
this  temporary  daylight  saving  time  all 
year  round  and  the  studies  are  being 
made  and  you  have  tried  It.  then  you 
are  going  to  like  It 

I  am  also  sure  that  having  studied  the 
matter,  we  will  find  out  that  this  old 
business  of  longitudinal  division  of  time 
up  and  down  like  we  have  done  in  the 
past  may  not  even  be  the  way  to  do  it. 
Remember  that  the  Idea  of  time  zones  In 
this  country  originated  with  the  rail- 
roads. Naturally,  anything  nm  by  the 
railroads  will  go  awry,  so  then  they  had 
to  pass  a  law  to  straighten  things  out. 
At  that  time  the  Congress  knew  all  about 
longitude  but  it  did  not  know  much 
about  latitude 

We  know  the  higher  latitude  we  are  in, 
the  shorter  the  day  or  night,  depending 
on  the  season.  The  lower  in  latitude  we 
are,  the  more  sunshine  we  get  in  the 
summer,  the  less  In  winter.  Also  moving 
Ea.st  and  West  where  we  have  metro- 
polltEin  load  center.s,  as  Indicated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  If  we  snake 
tho.se  lines  that  change  time  around  the 
load  center.';,  we  can  put  these  heavy 
consumers  of  electricity  an  hour  off 
phase  in  many  Instances,  and  thereby 
pick  up  an  enormous  amount  of  electrical 
capacity  that  we  do  not  have  to  turn  on 
and   use   because   we   have   intelligently 


used  time  for  the  benefit  of  man.  We 
also,  because  natura]  daylight  can  last 
for  an  hour  longer  in  the  evening,  by 
maneuvering  these  lines  horizontally,  as 
well  as  verticallj-,  pick  up  the  other  nu- 
merous advantages  of  daylight  saving 
time  on  an  aU-year  basis. 

I  am  sorr>-  an  energy  crisis  had  to  come 
about  to  precipitate  action  on  this  bill, 
but  believe  me  I  am  delighted  to  be  one 
of  Its  coauthors  and  to  have  it  here  today 
and  to  know  it  i.s  going  to  pass  and  prob- 
ably be  in  effect  as  a  Christmas  present 
for  all  the  people. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  identify  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  pioneer 
from  California,  who  has  just  addressed 
the  House. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  for  this  time 
in  order  that  I  may  read  a  few  words 
from  the  committee  report.  I  wo'old  then 
like  to  have  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee comment  on  these  four  lines  if  he 
will.  The  four  lines  are : 

However,  no  studies  have  been  carried  out 
and  no  Information  te  available  which  estab- 
lishes with  certainty  that  an  overall  reduc- 
tion In  energy  consumption  will  directly  re- 
sult from  the  year-round  observance  of  day- 
light saving  time. 

Will  the  chairman  comment  on  that 
statement,  please? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  I  will  be  happy  to 
comment. 

We  have  just  discovered  that  we  are  m 
an  energy  crisis  in  America.  The  Presi- 
dent in  one  of  his  messages  has  recom- 
mended that  we  pass  the  daylight  saving 
time  biU  as  one  of  the  methods  of  reduc- 
ing the  energy  shortage. 

In  making  this  statement  we  said  it 
was  recommended  by  the  administration 
and  we  have  had  different  ones  from  the 
administration  come  and  give  their  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  that  if  we  pass  this 
bill  we  will  save  95,000  barrels  of  fuel 
each  day. 

We  have  had  before  us  the  fact  that 
England  has  had  an  experiment  on  this 
same  Une  for  3  years  and  we  based  our 
action  on  what  they  had  found  out  and 
had  done. 

Also  we  have  had  the  testimony  of  the 
different  power  companies  and  their 
estimates. 

After  all  this  we  decided  we  should  do 
something,  and  that  we  should  have  a 
study  made  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  we  ask  them  to  bring  back 
to  us  m  June  of  1975  a  report  We  made 
this  a  temporarv-  bill  which  runs  out  In 
April  1975  We  will  know  by  that  time  or 
hope  we  definitely  will  know,  what  this 
will  do  for  America.  There  is  no  other 
way  in  which  we  can  have  the  figures, 
unless  we  actually  now  do  something. 

The  best  information  we  have  been 
given  and  the  best  estimate  l^;  that  when 
we  get  this  information  they  wiD  be  able 
to  say  what  has  happened  during  this 
interval  of  14  months. 

However,  the  time  to  act  is  now  and 
we  cannot  put  it  off  for  14  months, 

Mr  GCODUNG.  We  h»d  daylight  sar- 
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Ing  time  for  a  great  many  years  so  why 
did  we  not  have  studies  made  during 
that  time? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  can 
ask  that.  Perhaps  there  are  those  who 
should  have  anticipated  this  crisis  but 
they  did  not.  However,  the  time  for  us 
to  act  Is  now  The  President  has  said  In 
his  message  to  America  this  Is  one  of 
the  things  he  would  ask  Congress  to  do 
and  we  have  responded  to  that  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Has  the  genUeman 
given  any  thought  to  the  adverse  effect 
this  will  have  on  the  millions  of  school- 
children? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  That  is  In  the  com- 
mittee report  and  we  have  covered  that. 
Every  time  we  have  had  a  daylight  sav- 
ings bill  on  the  floor  and  there  have  been 
several  in  the  past  years,  someone  has 
asked  these  same  questions  We  have  had 
di.'cusslons  on  the  effects  of  daylight 
saving  time  for  the  children  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  we  have  discussed 
that  each  time  we  came  before  the  Con- 
gress with  that  type  of  legislation. 

Then  they  found  that  Is  was  not 
as  they  said  It  would  be;  they  had 
one  nationally,  but  It  got  us  In  such 
a  chaos  In  .America  that  something 
had  to  be  done  to  bring  uniform 
tLme  From  that  they  found  daylight  sav- 
ing time  has  not  been  so  bad.  When  the 
President  asked  for  this,  saying  on  the 
best  informaUon  he  had  that  it  would 
save  so  much  energy',  it  was  time  for 
Congress  to  do  .something 

Mr  GOODLINO  Mr  Chairman,  as 
many  of  the  Members  do,  I  have  grand- 
children and  I  do  not  particularly  hke  to 
have  them  stand  on  the  highways  and 
have  the  schoolbus  pick  them  up  before 
daylight. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Well.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  all  he  has  to  do  Is  to  go  to 
the  school  board  In  his  district  and  ask 
them  to  change  the  time 

Mr  GOODLINO  Why  not  ask  every- 
body to  do  Just  that' 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield:* 

Mr  GOODLINO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama 

Mr  DICKINSON  If  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  for  one  ques- 
tion I  wonder  if  the  committee  Is  serious- 
ly considering  the  question  of  double 
daylight  saving  time'  If  this  Is  so  good, 
we  will  get  a  double  dip  when  the  summer 
days  come  along  and  add  to  daylight  sav- 
ing time  on  top  of  this. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  We  could  not  see  any 
advantage  to  that  It  has  been  tried  In 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  It  does 
not  work  too  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Good- 
ling  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. ) 

Mr  GOODLINO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  him  for  stating  it 
exactly  as  it  Is.  There  Is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  there  will  be  any  energy  saving 
by  this  bill  This  Is  sUted  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  Again  I  want  to  thank  the 


gentleman  for  asking  this  very  pertinent 
question 

Mr,  OOODLINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

AMDrOMKNT       OITIKKD       BT       MM.       MATBIS       OV 

GCOKGL4 

Mr.  MATHI8  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendmerit  offered  by  Mr.  Matkis  of 
OrorgU:  Ptga  3,  line  9.  prece<llng  the  period 
Insert:  and  any  State  lying  wholly  wttiiln 
one  time  zone,  t>ordered  on  the  east  by  a 
State  within  the  same  time  zone,  and  on  the 
west  by  a  State  lying  within  a  different  time 
zone. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  I  have  Is  a  very  simple  little 
amendment  that  simply  exempts  the 
State  of  Georgia  from  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  I  know  that  in  the  same  spirit 
of  friendship  and  harmony  with  which 
the  amendment  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member,  they  will  also  agree  to  sup- 
port my  amendment. 

I  do  not  see  any  point  in  debating  or 
discussing  It,  because  It  does  one  thing. 
It  exempts  Georgia.  Therefore.  I  simply 
ask  support  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman. 

This  goes  against  the  complete  purpose 
of  the  bill.  Certainly,  if  this  amendment 
passes,  no  one  Is  going  to  save  anything. 
We  are  not  going  to  save  energy.  I  would 
lu-ge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  ICHORD    Mr   Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  personally  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me  if  we  get  the  one  dip  as 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  urges. 
or  the  double  dip  which  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  urges,  because  I  person- 
ally have  my  life  organized  on  a  24-hour 
basis. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  correct  the  record.  I  am  not 
urging  a  double  dip.  I  just  know  that  if 
it  is  such  a  good  thing  that  we  enact  this 
into  public  and  permanent  law,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  come  back  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  say,  "It  has 
done  all  this,  we  need  a  double  dip." 

It  Is  not  that  I  am  urging  this.  I  want 
to  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course 
I  must  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  daylight  saving  time  is  just  a 
gimmick  as  far  as  I  personally  am  con- 
cerned. I  can  go  to  work  at  7  o'clock, 
or  with  the  double  dip  6  o'clock,  and  re- 
turn at  3  o'clock  or  4  o'clock  Instead  of  4 
o'clock  and  5  o'clock,  but  the  thing  that 
does  concern  me  are  the  millions  of 
young  schoolchildren,  particularly  in 
rural  areas,  who  will  be  greatly  Incon- 
venienced In  the  morning 

If  this  will  save  as  much  fuel  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  states,  per- 


haps it  is  worth  that  Inconvenience,  but 
here  I  have  the  report  and  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  there  will  be  such  large 
savings  of  fuel,  but  yet  the  gentleman 
from  California  refers  to  a  Rand  study 
where  we  will  have  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  barrels  of  fuel  per  year. 

I  would  like  for  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla  to  elucidate  a  little  bit  more 
on  that  Rand  study  and  state  why  It 
was  not  made  available  to  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  beginnln-  to  think  that  those 
who  maintain  that  daylight  saving  time 
will  save  fuel  are  referring  to  savings 
during  the  summer  months.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  daylight  saving  time  will  con- 
serve fuel  and  power  In  the  summer,  but  I 
seriously  question  whether  there  will  be 
any  savings  In  the  winter. 

This  is  what  I  cannot  see.  I  arose  at 
6:30  this  morning.  I  had  to  have  the 
lights  on  tm  7:30  before  I  could  see  to 
get  arourd  the  house.  Now.  I  am  going 
to  be  arising  at  5  30  and  have  my  lights 
on  for  2  hours  until  it  becomes  7:30. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say.  No.  1.  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  the  answer  why 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  committee  could 
not  give  us  the  answer  why.  either, 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  committee  does  not 
have  the  Rand  studj-.  but  it  does  exist 
and  it  shows  that  2  percent  savings  can 
be  made  with  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time.  It  translates  into  savings.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  at  least  Into  $600  million 
a  year  spent  on  fuel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Insofar  as  the  gentle- 
man's morning  light  bulbs  are  concerned. 
I  Invite  him  to  count  his  morning  light 
bulbs  and  evening  light  bulbs,  and  If  he 
does  not  have  twice  as  many  in  the  eve- 
ning as  he  does  in  the  morning,  he  is 
wasting  electricity  anyway. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 
this  House  is  going  to  pass  the  bill,  but 
I  wonder  if  we  are  doing  It  on  the  basis 
of  fact 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  whether  It  means  anything  or  not 
but  the  British  tried  It  out.  year-round 
da>llght  saving  time,  for  3  years  from 
1968  to  1971,  and  threw  it  out. 

Mr  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
knows  that  this  Rand  Corp.  study  he  Is 
talking  about.  Is  this  the  same  outfit  Dr 
Ellsberg  works  for? 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  believe  Dr.  Ellsberg 
did  work  for  them  for  a  while 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bin  H.R  11324  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
Ushment  of  year-round  daylight  sa\nng 
time.  It  has  long  been  clear  to  me  that 
such  a  move  would  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  overall  effort  to  conserve 
energy  and  that  immediate  passage  of 
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the  legislation  would  be  a  positive  step 
towards  meeting  the  Nation'.s  energy 
needs.  In  addition  pa&.«;age  will  empha- 
size the  concern  of  the  Hou.'^e  and  exhibit 
the  much  needed  leadership  ."Standard  for 
the  country. 

Year-round  daylight  saving  time 
would  have  a  number  of  beneflciai  effects 
in  addition  to  the  energj-  saved  The  De- 
partment of  Tran-sporlation  estimates 
that  d.s.t.  would  reduce  nationwide 
demand  for  eleotririty  by  as  much  as 
2  percent  In  terms  of  dollars.  X.h\^  de- 
crease In  demand  could  save  American? 
some  $600  million  in  electrical  bills 

Although  It  has  been  argued  that  day- 
light .saving  time  would  Interfere  with 
agricultural  production,  the  Department 
of  Agnculture  report'^  that  it  will  not 
scientifically  effect  farmers  Its  institu- 
tion would  in  fact  benefit  dairy  farmers 
becau.se  it  would  eliminate  the  semi- 
annual adjustment  when  the  customary- 
time  changes  are  made 

Public  safety  m  two  area.s  would  be 
improved  as  a  re.sult  of  longer  dayUght 
periods  in  the  evening  Justice  Depart- 
ment studies  Indicate  that  the  frequency 
of  muggings  and  murders  which  occur 
between  the  hours  of  5  p.m.  and 
nightfall,  the  normal  traveling  time  of 
people  leaving  work,  will  decrease  In 
addition,  statistics  suggest  that  year- 
round  d.s.t.  would  decrea.se  tlie  number 
of  motor  vehicle  fatalities  during  eve- 
ning rush  hours,  a  decrease  which  would 
offset  by  a  slight  Increase  of  accidents 
during  morning  ru.sh  hours. 

When  I  cosporLsored  In  January  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today,  I 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pas- 
sage in  order  to  save  energy  Today  the 
need  is  self-evident.  If  we.  as  a  nation, 
are  to  maintain  the  quality  of  life  that 
we  have,  we  must  recognize  that  most 
of  our  energy  sources  have  limited  sup- 
plies and  must  be  conserved.  To  use 
energy  wisely  is  now  a  national  goal 
Daylight  saving  Is  one  small  step 
towards  reaching  that  goal.  It  is  time  we 
took  that  step 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  a.';  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  a.s  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Montgomery  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  I  H.R.  11324'  to  provide  for  day- 
light saving  time  on  a  year-roimd  basis 
for  a  2-year  trial  period,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  718,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  l.s  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

CXIX 2397— Part  39 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  re&d  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  tliat  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  .^rms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  311,  nays  88, 
not  voting  34.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  697) 
TEAS— 311 


.\bzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Bafallt 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
BlatnUc 
Bogga 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bra  .SCO 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burgener 
B'irkp   F!ft 
B  .rRe    Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey.  NY. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Caisey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlaholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cocliran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robert 

W,  Jr. 


Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
DanlelsoD 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulakl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Puqua 
Oaydoa 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ooldwater 
Greisao 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlfflths 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer    " 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hasting* 
Hawkins 
Hibert 

Heckler.  Mass 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hlllls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 


Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Uadlgan 

MaUIlard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mat  bias.  Calif. 

MhUuna^ 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshal 

Mitchell, 

Mnchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif 
Moorhead. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni 
Murphy,  N.Y, 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 
Obey 
O  Pnen 
OHara 


Ohio 
,  Md. 


.Pa. 


O'Neill 

Owens 

Parns 

Passman 

Patten 

Peppter 

Pettis 

Pevser 

P;.kie 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price.  Ill 

Pruchard 

Qule 

Walllen 

Rallsbark 

Rangel 

Regiila 

Heuss 

Rhodes 

RlegJe 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wvo 

RoncAllo.  N  v. 

Roor.ey.  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rostonkcwsk: 

Roush 

Rousselot 


Abdnor 
Baker 

Bergland 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Burleson  Tex 
Camp 
Carter 
Clark 
Conlan 
Daniel,  Dan 
Davis.  Oa 
DavlB  S  C 
de  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Plsher 
Plynt 
Fountain 
Pulton 
Gettys 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 


Dwa 


Roybal 

R-jppe 

Ry&D 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Bar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Schrieebfcl: 

Sc  breeder 

Selberhng 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Smith.  li 

Smith.  N 

Snyder 

Siagsers 

Stanton. 

James  V 
Stark 
Steelmaii 
Stelger.  Wis 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcctt 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teaeue   Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 

NAYS — 88 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Marsha 
Havs 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Hicks 

HutchiiLBon 
Ichord 
Jones,  N  C. 
Jones,  Okla 
Kazen 
Landgrebe 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Mahon 

Martin.  Nebr. 
MathiE.  Ga 
Mayne 
Mazzolt 
MUler 
MlzeU 
Myers 
Natcher 
Perkins 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Randall 
Rarick 

Roblnaon.  Va. 
Roy 


Cdall 

t.'liman 

Van  Deerim 

%'ander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waid;e 

Wb.sh 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Wldnal! 

Wigs-;n5 

Williams 

W.lson   Bob 

wason, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif, 
W;nn 
WolfT 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
V.  yman 
Yates 
Yhiron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  F.a. 
Young,  111. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Runnels 
Ruth 
Scherle 
Sebellus 

Shipley 
Shrlver 
SkublU 

Slack 
Spence 

Stanton, 

J   WUliam 
Steed 

Steiger,  Arli, 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symins 
Taylor   Mo. 
Teai^ue,  Tex. 
Thcne 
Th  irnton 
Wat;«;oi..ner 
Wampler 
White 
Whltten 
Young.  8.0. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— .34 


Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews, 
N    Dak 
Ash brook 
Ashley 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
ColUna.  ni 
Conyers 
Dellecback 
Dlggs 
Downing 


Evans,  Colo. 

Foley 

Pord. 

WlUlam  D. 
Glnn 
Gubser 
Hansen    W  as^ 
J  arman 
Johnson   Ps 
Keating 
Land  rum 
Macdonald 
Mills.  Ark. 


N  Y 


Patman 
Rees 

Reld 

Rooney.  : 
Rose 

Steele 
.Stokes 
T'.ernan 
W.ls.  n 

Charles,  Tex, 
Y„ung   Ga 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Roc.ney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  against 

Mr  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr  Glnn  agaU.st, 

Mr   Foley  for   with  Mr   Jarman  against. 

Mr  Anderson  of  Hllnols  for,  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr   Reld  with  Mr   Wiiiia.m  D    Ford 
Mr  Conyers  with  Mr  Tlernan 
Mr    Ashley  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr  Stokes  with  Mr  Rees 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansa*. 
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Mrs.  Burke  of  CaltToml*  with  Mr.  Bucban* 
an. 

Mr  Downing  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 

Mr  Evans  of  Color»do  wltb  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mrs.  CoUUu  of  lUtnota  wltb  Mr  Keating. 

Mr  MacdonAld  with  Mr.  Johnaon  of  Penn- 
sylv&nUt. 

Mr    Young  of  Georgia  with  tdr    Rooe 

Mr  Patman  with  Mr.  Aabbrook. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■  A  bill  to  provide  for  dayhght  saving 
time  on  a  year-round  basis  for  a  2-year 
trial  period,  and  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  per- 
mit certain  daytime  broadcast  stations 
to  operate  before  local  simnse." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  daj-s  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 


PRIORITIES  FK)R  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  EDUCATION  • 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  BRADEMAS 

■Mr  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19.  1973.  I  had  the  privUege  of 
addressing  the  annual  fall  convention  of 
the  Council  for  Educational  Develop- 
ment and  Research  here  in  Washmgton. 

I  Insert  the  text  of  my  address  on  this 
occasion; 
Aoouss  or  CoNcaxssMAK  John  Braoemas 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  at  the  Annual  Pall  Convention  of  the 
Council  for  Educational  Development  and 
Research 

It  Is  not  to  flatter  you  because  I  believe  It 
to  be  true  that  I  say  that,  in  my  view,  you 
who  labor  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  learn- 
ing about  learning  are  engaged  In  an  enter- 
prise crucial  to  the  future  of  our  society 

As  a  naember  for  fifteen  years  of  that  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
chief  responslbUlty  for  writing  legislation 
for  education,  from  preschool  through  grad- 
uate school.  I  speak  from  experience  when  I 
say  that  we  need  the  best  that  you.  the  men 
and  women  of  the  education  research  and 
development  community,  can  give  us  If  we 
as  legislators  and  our  nation  as  a  whole  are 
to  provide  education  worthy  of  a  free  people 
In  the  modem  world 

It  Is  because  of  this  conviction  that  three 
and  a  half  years  ago  I  responded  with  such 
enthusiasm  to  President  NUons  proposal,  in 
his  Mesaage  to  Congress  on  educational  re- 
form, for  the  creation  of  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  aa  a  vehicle  for  supporting 
'""••"■ch   and   development  in  education 

I  want  today  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
NIE  and  how  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, aa  one  Member  of  Congress.  I  see  It 
l£^  relation  to  the  tasue  of  priorities  for  edu- 
cational research  and  development. 

As  one  who  has  found  It  easy — and  It's 
getting  easier  every  day! — to  restrain  hU  en- 


thusiasm for  the  works  of  Richard  Nixon.  I 
nonethelesa  applauded  the  President's  call  for 
establlahtng  an  institution  that  would.  In 
his  words,  'begin  the  serious,  systematic 
search  for  new  knowledge  needed  to  make 
educational  opportunity  truly  equal". 

And  so  In  March  1970,  as  leader  of  a 
bipartisan  group  of  twenty  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  Introduced  the 
bin  authorizing  the  National  Institute  of 
Education 

The  Select  Education  Subconmiittee,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  conducted 
extensive  hearings  on  the  bill,  vtelted  centers 
of  educational  research  la  thU  country  and 
abroad,  and  commissioned  ee«ays  by  leading 
authorities  on  the  kinds  of  problems  such  an 
Institute  might  consider 

Our  subcommittee  went  through  this  In- 
tensive process — a  kind  of  protracted  grad- 
uate seminar — not  only  to  lnfo*Tn  ourselves 
about  the  role  of  research  in  education  but 
also  to  signify  to  our  colleagues  in  Congresa, 
to  the  Administration,  to  educators  and 
others  that  we  regarded  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  as  a  new  development  of 
the  highest  Importance  to  the  future  of 
American  education 

And.  without  my  here  reviewing  the  legisla- 
tive history,  we  wrote  the  National  InsUtute 
of  Education  Into  law  Suggested  bv  a  Repub- 
lican President  not  known  for  his  support 
of  education,  approved  by  bipartisan  ma- 
jorities In  a  Democratic -con  trolled  Oongreas. 
the  new  venture  was  on  Ita  way. 

SOME     OF    THE    THOtiBLKS    OF    TKI     NDt 

But  as  you  all  know,  the  NIE  has  run 
Into  some  serious  troubles  In  Its  first  year  of 
existence 

That  the  tiR2  million  recommended  by  an 
antl-educatlon  Administration  should  have 
been  reduced  to  •75  mUllon  by  a  Congreaa 
that  conaitsently  votes  more  money  for  edu- 
cation than  the  President  wants  la  dramatic 
evidence  of  these  troubles. 

Why  the  cms? 

Here    1  stiggest.  are  some  reasons. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  not  really 
clear  about  what  research  In  education  la 
and  whatever  It  Is.  are  not  sure  that  research 
mikes  any  difference  In  Improving  teaching 
and  learning  Investment  In  research,  more- 
over especiaUy  in  the  Held  of  human  be- 
haviour, characteristically  does  not  produce 
rapid,  concrete  dividends. 

The  lark  of  short-run  payofTs  from  educa- 
tional research  Is  all  the  more  grating  to 
Congressmen  and  Senators  faced  with  an 
Administration  budget  that  slashes  deeply  or 
eliminates  Federal  funds  for  ongoing  educa- 
tion programs. 

Another  reason  for  the  NIE's  funding  dlffl- 
cultiea  Is  in  my  view,  apathy  or  opposition 
from  professional  groups.  Including  teachers 
chief  state  school  officers,  educational  or- 
ganizations and  even  researchers  like  you 
who,  not  seeing  some  immediate  benefit  to 
their  own  Interests  responded  like  some 
county  highway  commissioners  complaining 
that  there  was  not  enough  fwrk  In  the  barrel 
for  them 

I  must  aay.  too— and  I  believe  that  Tom 
Olennan  and  his  associates  have  been 
courageoualy  engaged  In  some  self-crlUclsm 
on  thU  point— that  the  NIE  leadership 
should  have  done  a  much  better  job  of 
communicating  its  purposes  to  Congress 
as  well  ae  to  the  educational  community 

But  finally.  I  would  assert  that  the  White 
House  Itself  must  bear  a  major  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  faUure  of  Congress  to  vote 
more  funds  for  the  NIE 

FV>r  by  delaying  for  months  the  selection 
of  the  Director  and  then  for  many  months 
more  the  appointment  of  the  National  Coun- 
cU  on  Educational  Research,  which,  aa  you 
know,  Is  and  was  deliberately  designed  by 
Congress  to  be  policy-making  and  not  simply 
advisory  In  nature.  President  Nixon  left  the 
ME  leadership  In  a  straight  Jacket. 


It  was  dlfflcult  for  Dr  Olennan  to  tell 
Congress  what  hte  programs  and  policies  were 
to  be.  given  the  at)sence  of  the  Councu 
that  had  been  statutorily  mandated  to  share 
with  the  Director.  In  shaping  those  programs 
and  policies 

I  have  elsewhere  said  that  I  believe  the 
mentality  of  Watergate  Is  to  be  found 
throughout  the  Administration  of  Richard 
Nixon,  and  in  my  view,  that  mentality 
cropped  up  even  m  the  matter  of  the  VSThlte 
House  attitude  toward  the  NIE 

Por  when  I  say  the  mentality  of  Water- 
gate, I  mean  simply  the  posture  of  contempt 
for  the  law  of  the  land,  in  this  case,  the 
willful  refusal  of  President  Nixon  to  obey 
the  law  which  Congress  wrote  requiring  that 
he  appoint  a  National  OouncU  on  Educa- 
tional Research. 

That  Mr  Nixon  should  have  so  under- 
mined the  strong  bipartisan  support  In  Con- 
gress for  an  inltutlve  for  which  he  could 
rightfully  claim  credit  is  a  problem  I  leave 
to  you  researchers  in  human  behavior  to 
explain 

In  any  event,  I  want  here  to  reaffirm  my 
own  support  for  the  ability  and  Integrity  and 
dedication  of  Tom  Olennan  and  to  say  that 
I  know  from  personal  observation  he  is 
laboring  hard  to  make  the  NaUonal  Institute 
of  Education  an  institution  that  wlU  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  both  Congresa  and 
the  American  educational  community. 

A  little  later  ni  come  back  to  some  com- 
ments on  how  I  think  you  can  help  him 
achieve  that  goal,  which  ought  surely  to 
be  your  goal  aa  well 

patoarrrEs  roa  kxsearch  *hb  DKVZLOPacnrr 
But  first.  let  me  Ulk  to  you  about  what 
seem  to  me  should  be  some  of  the  priorities 
for  research  and  development  in  education 
today 

I  do  not  of  course  insist  that  the  priorities 
of  Federal  leglaJators  are  the  only  ones,  and 
I  recognize  that  mine  are.  undersUndably 
colored  by  my  particular  perspective  and 
experience 

There  are  other  sources  of  prlorltlee  as 
well  public  policymakers  at  all  leveU  of 
government— Federal.  State  and  local:  con- 
sumers— teachers,  administrators,  students 
parents;  and  you.  the  practitioners  of 
research  and  development. 

But  here  Is  a  list  of  areas  that,  as  one 
Member  of  Congress.  I  believe  should  come 
high  on  the  agenda  of  effort  of  the  NIE 
itself  and  of  the  Inatltutlona  It  engages  to 
carry  out  research. 

8A81C  RESEARCH  IlfTO  LEARXmo  PROCESS 

And  as  r  set  forth  my  list.  I  shaU  from 
time  to  time  Indicate  how  some  Items  relate 
to  problems  Members  of  Congresa  encounter 
In    writing   education   legislation 

First,  we  need  basic  research  Into  the 
learning  process  We  shoiUd  seek  to  under- 
stand the  variety  of  cognitive  styles  and 
should  try  as  well,  to  cite  one  example  to 
have  physiologists  and  nutrltionlsU  as  well 
as  p.sychologlsts  explore  the  factors  which 
affect  learning  ability 

As  chief  sponsor  of  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Bill,  which  President 
Nixon  vetoed  In  1971.  I  want  to  know— as  mv 
colleagues  and  I  renew  our  efloru  to  shape 
a  new  early  childhood  proposal— all  I  can 
about  how  and  when  chUdren  learn  and  de- 
velop, both  cognltlvely  and  non-cognltlvely 

What  can  the  researchers  teU  us  on  this 
matter  of  crucial  concern? 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Second,  the  NIE  should  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  complex  national  problema  of 
the  education  of  the  disadvantaged 

Even  now  we  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  are  considering  legls'atlon  to 
extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  and  to  aay  that  we  have  been  bogged 
down  \i\  our  effort  to  write  Title  I  would  be 
grossly  to  understate  our  dUemma. 
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How,  for  example,  do  you  define  educa- 
tional disadvantage? 

The  present  law  Is  premised  on  the  pre- 
euppoelUon  of  a  very  high  correlation  be- 
tween economic  deprivation  and  education 
underachlevement 

That  prt-mlBe  Is  now  under  attack  In  the 
committee  and  none  of  us  has  seen  scientific 
evidence  that  is  completely  compelling  on 
any  side  of  this  argument 

We  need  Hie  help  of  the  educational  re- 
search conunumty  here  azKl  most  o.'  us. 
frankly  have  not  been  much  impressed  by 
what  we  have  seen. 

EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 

The  NIE  should  study  educational  finance 
at  every  level— from  preschool  through  grad- 
uate school  Recent  court  decisions  at  both 
the  slate  and  Federal  levels  should  make  u£ 
all  aware  that  we  are  headed  for  major 
changes  In  the  pattern  of  support  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  Is  not  clear  In  Just  what 
direction  we  are  going. 

For  example,  the  NIE  can  help  sUtee  and 
cities  look  at  a  variety  of  alternative  means 
of  paying  for  education. 

The  sad  state  of  our  knowledge  here  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  Congress  last  year,  as  part  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  estabUshed  a  Na- 
Uonal Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Post- 
secondary  Education,  -for  we  were  mightily 
distressed  by  the  failure  of  the  American 
education  community.  Including  Its  research- 
ers, to  pay  serious  Intellectual  attention  to 
the  economics  of  higher  education. 

You  win  all  recall,  for  example,  the  sev- 
eral reports  of  recent  years  contending  that 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities  were 
in  deep  financial  distress  But  when  our  com- 
mittee attempted  to  find  a  definition  of 
"financial  distress"  or  even  "financial  need", 
our  Inquiries  fell  on  stony  ground. 

For  there  are  no  commonly  accepted  stand- 
ard* of  the  economics  of  higher  education, 
and  while  I  appreciate  that  simply  to  state 
the  problem  is  not  to  solve  It,  I  believe  you 
should  realize  the  dangers  for  the  future 
financing  of  higher  education  in  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  more  systematic  attention 
to  such  problema  by  the  higher  education 
commuxUty. 

Or  are  we  In  Congress  to  be  told  that  with 
respect  to  shaping  public  policy  to  support 
the  Institutions  that  symbolize  reason  In  our 
society,  reason  does  not  apply? 

Even  now  those  of  us  who  sit  on  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Poat- 
secoudary  Education  are  working  hard  to 
fashion  by  the  end  of  the  year  a  much 
needed  analytical  framew.  rt  within  which, 
hopefully,  those  who  make  decisions  on  fi- 
nancing postaecondary  education — Congress- 
men, state  legislators,  governors,  adnUnls- 
tratora— can  more  soundly,  more  rationally. 
if  you  win.  decide.  It  has  not  been  an  eaey 
task. 

Hopefully,  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion wUl  And  m  our  Commission's  effort 
something  of  value  on  which  to  build. 

IMPROVING    THE    EDUCATION    OF    EDUCATORS 

The  NIf;  should  also  consider  ways  of  im- 
proving tile  education  of  educators — of  en- 
hancing the  qualities  of  those  who  teach  In 
or  administer  our  schools  and  universities 
In  this  connection  I  am  concerned  that.  In 
the  rush  of  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
abandon  FederaJ  support  for  training  In 
nearly  every  area,  the  NIE  not  turu  its  back 
on  the  support  of  tralnliig  of  researchers 

To  advance  educational  practice  In  terms 
of  tx>th  the  content  of  what  is  t*ught  and 
the  means  by  which  it  is  taught  must  also 
be  on  the  agenda  of  the  NIE 

And  I  know  that  these  are  both  areas  to 
which  many  of  you  In  this  room  have  devoted 
your  own  efforts. 

STRENGTHENING     LINKS    OF     R.    AND    D.     WITH 
SCHOOl-S     AND     TTnVERSrriES 

I  think  It  essential  that  the  Nittonal  In- 
sututs  have  a«  a  high  priority  the  creation 


of  ways  of  stren^henlng  the  links  between 
research  and  deveic^ment  institutions  and 
schools  and  ui^iverslties. 

It  Is  vital  uoi  only  that  there  be  inor«  and 
belter  research  but  also  that  the  fruits  of 
research  be  disseminated  throughout  the  ed- 
ucational system  and  not.  in  the  metaphor 
famUlar  on  Capitol  HUl  sit  on  some  dusty 
shelf. 

It  was.  Indeed,  because  of  our  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  the  dissemlnatioii  function 
that  the  authors  of  the  Nationai  Insiitute 
of  Education  stipulated  that  the  prl.'-.clpa' 
responslbUlty  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  resesirch  findings  were  to  be  lodged 
not  with  the  Office  of  Education  but  with  the 
National   Institute  of  Education 

To  explain  why  Oongreas  gave  control  over 
dissemination  to  the  NIE  rather  than  OE,  I 
quote  from  the  language  of  our  report  of 
our  House  commltiee  on  the  bill  establish- 
ing the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

"There  are  twn  reason.-!  the  Institute  must 
collect  and  disseminate  the  findings  of  edu- 
cational research  as  well  as  support  such 
research  Firs;  if  thev  are  tc,  be  aware  of  the 
needs  of  real  students  and  real  teachers  and 
real  admlnlKtrators  aj,d  real  educational  set- 
tings, researchers  Involved  in  developing 
new  knowledge  about  learjilng  must  be  In- 
volved with  such  consumers  of  education, 

"Second,  the  process  of  re.warch  and  de- 
velopment In  education  is  not  a  simple  linear 
one.  that  Is.  a  process  In  which  basic  research 
is  followed  by  demonstration  and  valida- 
tion and  then  by  dissemination  of  a  prod- 
uct. Rather,  the  process  Is  a  dj-namlc  one  In 
which  there  are  constant,  continuing  Inter- 
changes back  and  forth  between  and  among: 
(1)  basic  researchers;  (2)  those  who  demon- 
strate the  results:  and  (3)  the  consumers 
those  who  apply  the  results  In  teaching  and 
learning  situations. 

"The  Institute  must,  therefore,  assume  re- 
sponsibility not  only  for  the  development  of 
educational  materials  and  practices  but  also 
for  their  dUsemlnatlon  to  students,  teachers, 
administrators   and   other   potential    users.'' 

The  Senate  report  on  the  bill  echoes  this 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween dissemination  and  research. 

OTHER    AREAS 

There  are  other  areas,  too,  that  deserve  the 
most  searching  inquiry:  continuing  and  mid- 
career  education,  non-formal  and  extra-ln- 
stltutlonal  ways  of  learning,  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  public  and  non-public 
sectors  of  education. 

Moreover  should  not  educational  re- 
searchers take  heed  of  the  implications  of 
last  spring's  report  of  the  panel  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  en- 
titled,   "Youth:    Transition    to    Adulthood?" 

The  panel,  chaired  bv  James  8  Coleman 
suggests  among  other  things,  that  schools.' 
and  the  educators  who  run  them,  do  not 
adequately  prepare  young  people  for  adult- 
hood. 

The  report  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the 
objectives  of  schools  should  be  expanded 
bevond  provldlnB  students  with  cognitive 
skills  to  Include  helping  young  people 
learn  to  manage  their  own  afTalrs,  to  "de- 
velop capabilities  as  a  constimer  not  only 
of  poods  but  more  slpnlflcantlv,  of  the  cuf- 
tural  riches  of  civilization."  '  and.  finally, 
to  develop  "caoabllltlps  for  engaging  In  In- 
tense concentrated  Involvement  In  an 
activity." 

WlU  educational  researchers  see  such 
thinking  as  a  threat  or  an  opportunity? 

EVALUATION 

I  want  to  single  out  for  special  discussion 
as  a  high  priority  matter  for  the  NIE  the 
development  of  measures  for  assessing  and 
evaluating    the    effectiveness    of    education. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  several 
months  back.  President  Nixon,  in  seeking 
to  Justify  the  sharp  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion from  his  budget  of  Federal  funds  for  a 
number    of    domestic    programs,    said,    "We 


have  conducted  detailed  studies  compar- 
ing co6t6  and  resuits  On  the  basis  of 
that  experience  I  am  convinced  the  costs 
of  many  FederaJ  programs  can  no  longer  be 
^-Lstlfled  ■• 

But  as  nnany  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress 
will  agree  and  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience  AdmlnlstraTlon  witnesses  at 
CongressionaJ  hearings  have  been  silent 
when  pressed  to  describe  the  standards  and 
techniques  by  which  they  have  Judged  pro- 
grams successfully  or  not 

.Administration  witnesses  have  simply  been 
unable  to  point  to  the  existence  of  the  "de- 
tailed studies  comparing  costs  and  re- 
sults" on  the  basis  of  vhlch  studies  thev  trv 
to  Justify  cutbacks  in  Federal  funds 

Por  the  people  in  this  room  know  better 
than  do  moet  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  develop  an  effective  science  of  the  evalua- 
tion of  human  behavior  and  that  a  degree  of 
humility  would  be  much  nxre  in  order  than 
the.se  sweeping — and  fundamentally  dishon- 
e.st — pretensions  of  Administration  spokes- 
men Including  the  President,  whose  pleas 
for  budget  cutbacks  in  domestic  programs 
are  far  more  tinderstandable  in  terms  of  ideo- 
logical bias  than  as  a  consequence  of  objec- 
tive evaluation 

So  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  such 
groups  as  -he  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Education  Professions  Development  are  giv- 
ing particular  attention  In  their  cirrent  dis- 
cussions to  the  problem  of  the  evaluation  of 
education. 

And  I  believe  it  Imperative  that  the  NIE 
place  evaluation  high  on  Its  list  of  subjects 
that  require  th  most  careful  and  thoughtful 
Inquiry  and  analysis  'We  need  to  develop  a 
science  of  evaluation  and  we  need  as  well  to 
learn  how  to  evaluate  evaluation. 

There  Is  one  other  consideration  which  In 
my  Judgment,  should  underlie  all  the  works 
supported  by  the  NIE,  a  consideration  of  par- 
ticular significance  to  you. 

And  It  Is  aptly  summarized  by  Patrick 
Suppes  and  Lee  Cronbach  In  their  book  Re- 
search for  Tomorrow's  Schools: 

"Neither  the  presence  nor  the  absence  of 
Federallv  supoorted  research  Is  fundamental 
What  Is  fundamental  Is  to  create  a  climate 
that   Is   favorable    to    first-class    Intellectual 
effort  and  hostile  to  second  rate." 

For  I  am  sure  we  all  can  share  the  con- 
viction that  first-class  standard";  must  be 
established  In  all  the  work  supported  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  If  It  Is  to  be 
successfiil  In  bringing  change  to  American 
education. 

A    5UMMART 

Let  me  sum  iip  what  I  have  tried  to  say  to 
you  and  unburden  myself  of  a  few  aidmoni- 
tions  to  you  for  the  futtire. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  something  of  the 
genesis  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edtica- 
tlon  and  review  the  troubles  It's  had  and  why 
they  happ>ened 

I  have  attempted  to  Indicate  to  you  some 
of  the  priorities  for  research  and  develop- 
ment that  I  believe  should  be  on  the  agenda 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  with 
particular  reference  to  our  concerns  here  In 
Congress  as  •we  write  education  legislation 

I  have  made  clear  that  this  list  Is  of  my 
own  making  but  I  like  to  think  that  It  Is  not 
too  different  from  what  many  of  you  would 
produce  or  from  what  Dr  Olennan  and  the 
National  CouncU  will  deem  among  the  sub- 
jects worthy  of  attention  and  consideration 
and  Investment 

But  there  are  some  final  comments  that 
I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  as  well  as 
look  down  the  road  to  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education 

The  first  thing  I  want  t«  say  Is  to  urge 
you,  the  researchers  and  developers  in  edu- 
cation In  this  country,  to  give  your  strong 
supp>ort  to  the  Institute 

That  you  may  not  yourselves  have  bene- 
fited from  the  NIB  as  much  aa  you  hoped  Is 
really  no  excuse  for  itanding  by  on  the  other 
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I  l(.now  that  m»n7  of  70U,  especially  froai 
the  regloDAl  laboratories  and  R.  and  D  cen- 
ters, feel  particularly  aggrieved  at  a  pattern 
of  educational  R  and  D  policy  that  seems 
at  best  erratic 

Nevertheless.  IT  you  as  professionals  are 
serious  about  the  Importance  of  research  and 
development  In  education  In  thU  country, 
you  have  a  responslbUlty  to  support  the  NIK. 
It's  the  only  one  we  have  and  I  believe  It 
terribly  shortsighted,  as  I  have  earlier  sug- 
gested that  so  many  who  should  have  a 
stake  in  supporting  the  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  In  this  country 
have  failed  to  communicate  to  their  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  their  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  this  enterprise  or  stUi 
worse,  have  oppoeed  the  effort. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
conviction  that  Tom  Olennan  Is  worthy  of 
your  counsel  and  advice  and  your  support  aa 
well  as  of  your  constructive  criticism 

Second.  I  hope  you  wUl  realise  that  like  the 
rest  of  the  country,  many  in  Congress  do  not 
really  understand  the  contribution  that 
Orst-class  research  c*n  make  to  mcreasLng 
our  dividends  on  our  national  mvestment 
In  education  and  that  you.  as  researchers. 
have  therefore  an  educational  responsibility 
to  help  the  country  and  Congress  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  relationship  between  R 
and  D  and  our  systems  of  education. 

For  the  skills,  the  imagination,  the  efforts 
of  our  educational  researchers  and  develop- 
ers depends,  far  more  than  perhaps  even 
you  realize,  the  capacity  of  Anaerican  educa- 
tion to  produce  a  free  and  civilized  people. 


^^ETHOD  OF  DETERMINING  BIO 
TEN  TEAM  FOR  ROSE  BOWL 
QUESTIONED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  is  rec- 
ognlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  with  rec- 
ognizable bisis  smd  a  great  deal  of  fnis- 
tratlon  that  I  nse  today  to  point  out  a 
major  injustice  committed  over  the  week- 
end. The  purpose  of  my  calling  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House  Is  not  to 
ask  for  congressional  action — for  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  properlj'  within  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  Federal  Government  to  over- 
see such  matters.  Rather.  It  Is  to  use  this 
national  forum  for  twofold  purpose: 

First,  to  give  high  praise  and  honor  to 
the  men  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
football  team  who  performed  so  well  Sat- 
urday in  the  Michigan -Ohio  State  game 
Although  the  score  ended  in  a  10  to  10 
deadlock,  obviously  they  were  the  moral 
victors. 

Second,  to  use  this  forum  to  raise  the 
question  with  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble, specifically  the  Big  Ten  athletic  di- 
rectors, as  to  the  method  used  to  send 
Ohio  SUte  rather  than  Michigan  to  the 
Rose  Bowl 

We  should  at  the  outset  put  these  mat- 
ters in  perspective.  It  is  most  Important 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  players  and  coaches 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  football 
team  whose  eCforts  thrilled  a  record 
crowd  of  105.223  and  mlUlons  more  who 
watched  on  television  Trailing  10  to  0  at 
halftlme.  the  Michigan  players  roee  to 
the  occasion  and  came  bcick  against  a 
well -disciplined  Ohio  State  team,  leaving 
no  doubt  as  to  who  deserved  the  Rose 
Bowl  berth.  That  game  and  the  10-0-1 
record  of  Michigan  will  remain  a  vivid 
memory  for  all  football  fans 

80  aJso  will  the  furor  generated  by  the 


seJecUon  of  Ohio  State  with  a  »-0-l  rec- 
ord, to  represent  the  Big  Ten  In  the  Rose 
Bowl  game  against  Southern  California 
which  last  year  dealt  Ohio  State  a  42  to 
17  loss.  The  tragedy  was  not  In  that  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  denied  repre- 
sentation at  the  Rose  Bowl  The  reaJ 
tragedy  was  for  the  athletes  who  so 
clearly  deserved  the  honor  of  playing  in 
the  Roee  Bowl 

As  one  who  represents  the  Ann  Arbor 
area  and  an  alumnus  of  that  Institution, 
I  must  register  In  this  forum  mj-  strong 
protest  over  the  decision  of  the  athletic 
directors  at  a  time  when  amateur  ath- 
letics Is  increasingly  under  fire  I  have 
written  the  athletic  directors  of  each  of 
the  Big  Ten's  schools  requesting  a  full 
explanation  as  to  the  method  of  selection 
and  to  ask  whether  there  could  be  a  more 
equitable  and  Impartial  way  of  choosing 
the  Rose  Bowl  team  In  a  situation  such 
as  this. 

At  a  time  In  this  country  when  credi- 
bility Is  widely  questioned,  fairness  In  any 
contest — political  or  athletic — demands 
a  new  accountability  and  makes  the  deci- 
sion of  the  past  weekend  even  more  un- 
fortunate. 


THE  ENERGY  SHORTAGES  ARE  WE 
SE.\RCHrNG  FOR  THE  RIGHT 
ANSWERS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr  Speaker,  almast  ever>- 
American  is  aware  that  our  country  is 
facing  a  serious  energy-  shortage  The 
fact  is,  though,  that  this  problem  is  not 
ours  alone,  for  It  Involves  the  whole 
world. 

It  Is  not  esisy  to  explain  in  brief  how 
this  situation  came  about,  for  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  pales  into  insignif- 
icance when  compared  to  the  complexity 
of  its  resolution.  Only  one  thing  is  for 
sure — that  the  Earth  Is  not  running  out 
of  potential  sources  of  energy:  It  is  only 
running  out  of  energy  supplies  readUy 
available.  It  will  take  a  major  efTort  and 
considerable  time  to  develop  sufBclent 
resources  to  meet  our  future  needs.  But, 
the  task  must  begin. 

AKAB     on.     BOTCOTT     WAS     PKXDICTABLI 

In  an  address  before  the  Greater  Buf- 
falo Area  Energy  Symposium,  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  sponsor  or.  Septem- 
ber 21.  I  stressed  the  following  point: 

To  describe  the  energy  supply  shortage  aa 
a  "crisis"  Is.  to  me.  a  less  than  satisfactory 
term,  for  It  Implies  an  unstable  state  of 
affairs  of  a  short  duration  which  will  be 
solved,  for  good  or  for  111.  In  the  not-too- 
dlst&nt  future. 

What  we  are  really  faced  with,  instead.  Is  a 
protracted  period  of  chronic  and  growing 
deficiencies  In  the  supply  of  Indigenous  fuels 
tliat  will  make  our  nation  uncomfortably 
and  dangerously  vulnerable  to  external  and 
political  pressures 

And.  in  an  address  before  this  Hou.se 
on  October  9.  I  addressed  this  problem 
even  more  specifically 

The  United  States  must  rapidly  accelerate 
Its  attention  to  the  fuU  development  of  oil 
supplies  other  than  those  now  held,  as  If 
for  ransom,  by  some  of  the  Arab  nations 
This  Nation  and  our  allies  can  no  longer  rely 
on  the  Arabs  for  oU.  To  do  so  la  to  continue 
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to    subject    ourselves    to    International    and 
economic  blackmail  by  them. 

The  Dnlted  States  should  move  Immedi- 
ately to  a  full  InvenUiry  of  the  available 
foeaU  fuel  ruppUes,  with  primary  concentra- 
tion on  raw  px-troleum  Exploration  of  sus- 
pected untapped  oU  fields  should  commence. 
The  vast  Alaskan  North  Slope  reatiurces  must 
be  tapped  and  moved  to  areas  of  use  Tech- 
nology for  oil  shale  and  coal  processing  must 
be  refiued  further  I  believe  we  can  have 
both  adequate  eneriry  and  adequate  environ- 
mental protection  at  the  same  time,  but  we 
must  move  forward  In  these  areas  now  To 
do  otherwise  is  to  Invite  continued  abuse 
at  the  hands  of  the  belligerent  Arab  nations. 

I  do  not  cite  these  words  to  stress  any 
quality  of  clairvoyance  on  my  part; 
rather,  they  are  cited  to  show  that  we,  as 
a  Nation,  failed  to  heed  the  obvious  and 
to  remedy  the  potential  crisis  before  it 
became  a  real  one.  This  otherwise  poten- 
tial crisis  became  a  ver>-  real  emergency 
within  a  matter  of  days  and  weeks. 

KN«CT    SHOBTAGCS    INTtKrWINXD    WITH    OTHIB 
ISSUXS 

To  recognize  a  problem  is  not  to  solve 
it.  It  Is  the  search  for  resolution — solu- 
tions and  answers — which  must  now  be 
the  order  of  the  day. 

That  search  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 
for  the  issue  is  intertwined  with  such 
diverse  considerations  as  supply  and  de- 
mand: technology;  foreign  policy,  par- 
ticularly as  that  policy  relates  to  the 
Middle  East;  environmental  protection, 
esthetics,  and  land  use  planning:  anti- 
trust monitoring  and  enforcement;  tax 
policies,  export  and  import  regulation; 
the  balance  of  trade  and  the  value  of  the 
US.  dollar  affected  thereby,  price  con- 
trols and  commodity  price  ceilings;  the 
development  of  regional  resources;  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  technological 
progress;  and  the  Intricate  .shadow-box- 
ing not  only  between  the  Congress  and 
the  administration,  but  also  among  com- 
peting forces  within  the  administration 
and  competing  forces  within  the  Con- 
gress. 

When  examined  against  this  back- 
ground, one  can  more  fully  appreciate 
the  Intricacy  of  resolving  the  energ>- 
shortage.^  and  why  there  are  no  simple 
answers  to  be  found 

Before  we.  as  a  Nation,  propose  spe- 
cific avenues  of  approach  with  respect  to 
particular  aspects  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture energy  shorUges,  it  Is  crucial  to 
first  determine  the  premLse.s  on  which 
solutions  should  be  ba.sed. 

What  ought  these  basic  premises  be? 

ENCROT      PBOBLIMS      ABE      SKOBT-TIXM.      INTXB- 
MEDtATX.    "H    I.ONG-TTBM     IN     NATtTIX 

We  can  best  understand— tuid  deal 
with — the  energy  problem  when  we  sep- 
arate It  into  time  frames  within  which 
we  have  to  both  devise  solutions  and  im- 
plement them  We  have  some  a.spects  of 
the  energy  problem  which  must  be  dealt 
with  Immediately,  like  getting  through 
this  winter  We  have  other  aspects  which 
must  be  dealt  with  over  the  period  of 
the  next  3  to  7  years  And.  we  have  those 
other  aspects  which  must  be  dealt  with 
over  a  more  extended  time  frame  In 
some  Instances  there  Is  an  overlapping 
of  time  frames 

THI    SHORT-TTSM 

The  most  critical  problem  Is  getting 
through   the   coming   winter   months.   I 
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trust  that  my  continuing  efforts  on  such 
vital  matters  as  insuring  a  continuing 
flow  of  Canadian  oil  to  the  United  States 
this  winter — on  which  we  now  have  been 
able  to  obtain  stronger  assurances  than 
at  any  point  in  the  past  60  days — will  aid 
m  getting  us  through  this  winter  fuel 
crunch.  The  Canadian  Energy  Board's 
recently  announced  decision  to  relax 
their  export  restrictions  should  aid 
greatly  in  providing  adequate  No.  2  and 
No.  6  fuels,  particularly  for  the  NM*fi^ 
eastern  States  ^ 

We  must  reduce  gasoline  consumption 
through  the  use  of  lighter,  more  efficient 
automobiles,  car  pools,  better  vehicle  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  and  thase  par- 
ticular auto  emission  devices  and  con- 
trols which  will  add  to  mileage.  This 
must  be  a  continuing,  as  well  as  imme- 
diate, concern.  On  the  subject  of  gasoline 
consumption,  let  me  say  a  word  on  pro- 
posals for  rationing. 

Rationing  of  gasoline  ought  not  to  be 
the  long-term  preference  of  any  one 
seeking  to  preserve  the  economic  free- 
doms on  which  our  political  freedom.s 
rest.  The  rationing  of  a  scarce  natural 
resource  will  not  make  that  re.source  less 
scarce,  in  other  words,  more  available 
Rationing  simply  spreads  out,  on  what 
is  perceived  bv  the  decisionmakers  as  a 
more  equitable  basis,  the  unavailability 
of  the  resource.  Instead  of  some  classes 
of  users  being  without  adequate  supplies, 
all  classes  of  u.sers  are  made  to  go  with- 
out adequate  supplies;  it's  simply  that 
.ill  are  supposedly  treated  more  equally. 
If  rationing  Ls  the  only  answer,  then  a 
rationing  scheme  will  have  to  be  de- 
ployed, but  we  mu-vt  be  ever  mindful — as 
we  were  not  when  we  acquiesced  in  the 
s«tting  up  of  a  "temporary  '  wage  and 
price  control  s>-stem — over  2  full  years 
ago — that  "nothing  is  more  permanent 
than  a  Government's  temporary  pro- 
gram." The  free  market  system,  using 
the  time-proved  principles  of  supply  and 
demand.  Is  a  preferable  system  to  arbi- 
trary Government  regulation. 

Similarly,    the    imposition    of    a   new 
Federal  or  State  tax  upon  retail  gasoline 
is  no  answer  either.  It  would  create  undue 
hardships   on   low-   and  middle-income 
people — owners  of  small  businesses,  like 
fledgling  taxi  cabs  or  delivery  companies, 
as  well  as  those  private  citizens  who  must 
commute  because  of  the  failure  over  the 
past    years    to    provide    adequate    mass 
transportation  system.s — who  depend,  for 
their  ver>'  livelihood  on  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles and  other  vehicles   I  am  afraid 
that  such  a  tax  could  create  serious  re- 
cession-prone    tendencies     within     the 
economy,   hurting   most   those   who   are 
least  capable  of  surviving  such  a  measure 
We  must  improve  rail  and  bus  systems 
for  short  to  moderate  length  interurban 
transportation — to  provide  a  better  bal- 
ance with  auto  and  air  travel    The  en- 
hancement of  urban  mas.s  transportation 
Is  crucial,  and  It  is  something  for  which 
I  have  pushed  strongly  for  western  New- 
York  Similarly,  rail  and  bus  transporta- 
tion between  cities  must  be  improved: 
many  are  alreadv  predicting   a  rebirth 
of    rail    tran.sportation.    It    is    for    this 
energ>'   conservation   Imperative   that   I 
am  making  efforts  \n1th  my  BuITalo  col- 
league Congressman  Dui-SKi  to  reinstl- 
tute  rail  transportation  to  points  west  of 


Buffalo  once  again — railroads  to  Chicago 
and  points  In  between 

We  must,  during  this  period  of  intense 
domestic  fuel  shortage  stop  the  exporta- 
tion from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
nations  of  any  crude  or  refined  oil  which 
can  be  used  domestically.  I  supported 
legislation,  which  was  subsequently  In- 
corporated in  the  bill,  "the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Act  of  1973'  as  passed  by  the 
House,  to  cease  all  exports  of  crude  and 
refined  oil  during  this  period  of  crisis.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  we  must  be  mindful 
that  while  such  exports  did  Increase  in 
1973.  they  still  constituted,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  of  November  9,  1973,  only  "a 
quantity  of  distillates  equal  approxi- 
mately to  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  U.S. 
total  demand,"  and,  further,  that  the 
bulk  of  such  exports  were  of  such  high 
sulfur  fuels  which  cannot  now  be  used 
in  the  United  States  because  of  environ- 
mental standards. 

We  must  speed  the  pace  of  nuclear 
powerplant  construction;  this  cannot 
wait,  for  it  takes  from  7  to  10  years  to 
get  a  nuclear  powerplant  "on  the  line." 

We  must  implement  programs  to  ad- 
vance the  commercial  development  of  oil 
shale.  Large  deposits  exist  and  their  lo- 
cations are  known,  but  t'.ere  are  tech- 
nological problems  to  be  resolved. 

We  must  resolve  conflicts  between  en- 
vironmental goals  and  energy  resource 
development  through  appropriate  gov- 
ernment action. 

We  must  use  more  coal  directly  for  the 
production  of  heat  and  energy. 

INTERMEDIA TX  MEASTTRXS 

We  must  use  more  coal  indirectly,  as 
a  source  of  s>Tithetic  oU  and  gas.  The 
technology  exists,  but  it  must  be  further 
developed,  and  it  takes  several  years  to 
get  a  gasification  or  liquefaction  plant 
into  full  production. 

We  must  institute  residential  and  com- 
mercial building  standards  to  save  en- 
ergy used  for  heating,  air  conditioning, 
and  lighting,  and  we  must  build  accord- 
ingly. 

We  must  develop  new  ways  in  which 
to  generate  power  more  efficiently,  con- 
trolling air  pollution  and  energy  con- 
sumption at  the  same  time, 

THE    LONC-TTRM    RESPONSE 

The  area  of  long-term  ccxisiderations 
is  where  understanding  basic  principles 
is  of  the  greatest  importance 

Over  the  long  range  period — the  ex- 
tended time  frame — there  is  little  neces- 
sity of  diminishing  the  total  consump- 
tion of  energi'  among  developed  societies, 
or  of  retarding  the  growth  rates  of  de- 
veloping societies.  \1 — I  repeat,  if — en- 
ergy sources  can  be  developed  and  har- 
nessed which  are.  essentially,  both  un- 
limited in  supply  and  not  productive  of 
environmentally  detrimental  byproducts. 

All  supplies  of  oil — when  recovered, 
refined,  and  consumed — will  run  out  at 
some  future  point — historically,  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  And.  with  widely 
varying  points  at  which  they  will  also 
run  out.  so  too  will  natural  gas.  and  coal, 
and  all  other  fossil  fuels  or  organic 
substances. 

Yet.  there  Is  no  limit  to  solar  power,  as 
long  as  the  sun  gives  forth  light;  the 
power  of  falling  or  flowing  water,  as  long 


as  rivers  flow  and  tides  run;  the  power 
of  wind,  as  long  as  air  currents  move, 
and.  geothermal  steam,  as  long  as  the 
earth's  inner  crust  remains  molten. 

Our  oily  limitations,  at  present,  are  in 
developing  adequate  technologies  and 
de-vices  with  which  to  harness  such  im- 
limlted  power  sources.  And.  the  ecologi- 
cal consequences  of  their  uses  are  much 
less  potentially  adverse  than  those  of 
existing  fuels  and  substances. 

By  reliance  on  unlimited  f>ower 
sources,  the  development  of  a  society, 
which  depends  on  continued  or  expanded 
energy  uses,  could  go  forward  unfettered 
No  developed  society  would  be  compelled 
to  reduce  Its  standard  of  living,  and  no 
developing  society  would  be  compelled 
to  abandon  a  course  of  action  designed 
to  enhance  that  standard. 

Instead  of  acquiescing  to  a  notion  that 
we  must  reduce  our  standard  of  living 
by  reducing  our  percentage  of  the 
world's  energy  consumption,  we  would 
be  better  advised  to  expand  the  levels  of 
energy  available  to  aU  the  world. 

GOVERNMENT  ACTION  ALONE  IS  NO  ANSVl^ER 

The  development  of  solutions  to  the 
energy  problem  lies  only  partially  in 
Government  action. 

We  too  often  forget  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  automobile,  as  an  example. 
was  the  result  of  the  search  for  alterna- 
tives to  Ahe  very-visibly  polluting  horse. 
particularly  in  crowded  metrop>olitan 
areas.  Its  invention  came  not  from  Gov- 
ernment initiative  or  largess  It  came, 
rather,  from  the  genius  of  men  acting 
simultaneously,  in  what  they  perceived 
to  be  both  the  best  Interest  of  the  com- 
munity and  their  ow-n  enlightened  eco- 
nomic self-interests. 

Ford,  and  Edison,  and  Steinmetz.  and 
Morse,  and  Marconi,  and  Bell,  and 
countless  others  broiight  to  the  world 
unparalleled  contributions  to  hamassing 
energy  for  man's  development  and  pro- 
gress, and  they  did  it  vrithout  Govern- 
ment sponsorship 

There  is  a  role  for  Government,  par- 
ticularly as  its  efforts  might  be  devoted 
to  an  infusion  of  basic  research  and  ap- 
plied demcMistration.  but  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment ought  never  to  be  taken  as  a 
s'jbstitute  for — a  replacement  for— the 
efforts  of  a  diverse  and  intelligent  people, 
as  reflected  through  the  private  and 
volunteer  sectors  of  the  economy.  Nor 
should  Its  activities  draw  the  talents  of 
those  within  the  private  and  volunteer 
sectors — those  who  are  capable  of  help- 
ing to  therein  resolve  parts  of  the  im- 
mediate and  long-range  problems — away 
from  those  sectors  and  into  solely  Gov- 
ernment endeavors, 

ACnON  MUST  BE  DIRECTED  AT  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE 

PROBLEM 

The  degree  of  Government  action 
which  IS  to  be  undertaken  should  be  di- 
rected at  the  causes  of  the  shortages  and 
not  simply  at  the  obvious  results  thereof. 

Government  policies  £ire  too  often  di- 
rected at  the  results — not  the  causes — 
of  the  problems  those  policies  are  in- 
tended to  resclve.  Through  an  applica- 
tion of  such  misdirected  policies,  Gov- 
ernment tends  to  diminish  the  people's 
abilities  to  resolve  problems  through  re- 
liance on  problem-solving  institutions 
other   than   Government   and   through 
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problem -solving  devices  other  than 
statutes  and  regiilauons.  The  Ctovem- 
ment — no  matter  how  well-intentioned 
and  no  matter  how  well-learned  Its  ot- 
flcers — can  never  duplicate  the  diversity 
of  independent — and  voluntarily  collec- 
tive— human  action  indigenous  to  a  free 
society  IX  there  is  one  thing  which  his- 
tory teaches  us.  it  is  that  Government  Is 
Incapable  of  dealing  adequately  with 
complex  and  Interrelated  problems,  for 
Oovemment  directives  always  have  un- 
foreseen secondary  and  tertiary  side  ef- 
fects, and  Oovemment  remedial  action 
is.  at  best,  too  slow,  and,  at  worst,  never 
coming  Immediately  answers  to  Im- 
mediate problems,  without  adequate  re- 
gard for  long-range  consequences,  too 
often  charswrterlzes  Government  action. 

We  must  never  forget  that  Govern- 
ment brought  about  no  small  share  of  the 
energy  crisis  which  some  proponents  now 
say  only  that  same  Government  can  re- 
solve Theory'  Philosophy  of  Govern- 
ment' No.  Rather,  fact 

Artificial  pricing  schemes,  particularly 
In  the  area  of  natural  gas.  distorted  the 
market  allocations  between  supply  and 
demand,  creating  inadequately  available 
supplies  to  meet  real  demands:  govern- 
ment reguJaUon  created  that  artificial 
pnclng  scheme. 

The  removal  or  lessening  of  tax  Incen- 
tives to  mineral  exploration  reduced 
significantly  the  search  for  new  sources 
of  oil  within  the  United  States  and  on  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

The  congressionally- fostered  delay  in 
the  construction  of  the  trans- Alaskan 
pipehne  set  back  the  delivery  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  barrels  of  crude  od 
per  day  by  several  years 

Nuclear  plans  are  not  now  "on  the 
Une  ■  because  of  Government  policies. 

Offshore  oil  exploraUon  has  not  gone 
forward  at  Its  natural  pace,  again  be- 
cause of  Government  policy 

The  examples  are  virtually  unlimited, 
but.  in  summary,  they  add  up  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Oovemment  allocation  can- 
not make  a  scarce  resource  more  plenti- 
ful, and  that  Government  policies  would 
be  better  directed  at  developing  addi- 
tional sources  not  simply  allocating 
madequate  resources. 

The  Washmgtoo  Post  editorialized 
this  notion  as  follows : 

Th«  tlm«  of  »d]ustment  is  going  to  be 
dUBtrult  aind  ex&Bperattag 

We  may  be  forced  to  irrltAtlooa  like  gaao- 
ime  rmtlonlng  before  tlje  new  sources  of  oU 
begin  to  flow 

But  Adam  Smttti's  economics  Is  now  our 
likeliest  poHc7  to  end  the  shortages  over 
the  next  several  years 

Independence  is  worth  15  cents  a  gallon 

xusT  Ltaars   orpKNOurcT   on   roancif 
soracES 

Lastly,  the  development  of  energy 
sources — by  searching  for  a  new  type  of 
energy,  or  by  developing  further  a  now 
underutilized  type,  or  by  Increasing  the 
quantity  of  an  already  heavily  used 
type — should  be  within  the  conscious 
framework  of  reducing  dependency  oo 
foreign  supplies. 

This  Is  no  proposal  that  we  abandon 
our  foreign  commitments  or  that  we  re- 
turn to  a  "fortress  America"  notion  of 
economic  self-sufllclency.  for  that  would 


reject  both  the  realities  of  our  time  and 
the  premises  of  our  commitinents  with 
foreign  nations  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern,  but  it  Is  a  proposal  that  we  de- 
velop such  Internal  resource  capabilities 
as  not  to  be  ever  again — as  we  are  now — 
caught  with  wholly  inadequate  supplies 
with  which  to  meet  existing  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  operate  from  these 
premises,  we  can  develop  a  sound  and 
effective  energy  policy  If  we  ignore  them, 
we  are  doomed  to  repeat  the  errors  ol 
the  past — not  the  least  of  which  has  been 
an  intensification,  not  diminution,  of  this 
energy  problem. 


POWER  STRUGGLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr  Guntkr>  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes 

Mr  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
issue  of  Orlando-Land  magazine  pub- 
lished In  my  congressional  district  con- 
tains a  thoughtful  article  by  Mr  Sammy 
Roen  entitled  "Power  Struggle  " 

In  the  article.  Mr  Roen  reinterviews 
indmduals  with,  whom  he  discussed  the 
problem  of  finding  energy  sources  1  year 
ago  The  contrasts,  predictions  and  simi- 
larities to  the  problems  presented  a  year 
later  make  fascinating  reading. 

The  article  follows : 

Powxa  Srac-coif 
(By  Sam  Roen) 

Just  a  year  ago.  Curt  Stanton  told  ui 
Orlando  Utilities'  new  generator  would  take 
care  of  the  syttem's  needs  through  1980 
Since  then,  much  has  changed  in  the  energy 
picture  nationally. 

What  effect  will  the  energy  crisis  have  on 
Ortando-land  now? 

Tot  a  timely  analysis,  we  went  back  to 
the  key  people  in  the  electric  and  national 
gas  business  whom  we  interviewed  last  year 

First.  Curt  Stanton,  general  manager  and 
executive  vice  president  of  Orlando  Olllitles 
Commission. 

"Curt.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  the 
situation  Is — the  aspects  of  critical  short- 
ages of  fuel  and  the  resultant  power  shortage 
What  do  we  have  to  look  forward  to?" 

At  present  were  not  facing  any  critical 
power  shortages,  provided  our  equipment 
continues  to  function  as  It  hss  so  far.  We 
have  approached  some  rather  high  peaks 
compared  to  our  capabUlty  However,  our 
new  generator  has  Just  gone  into  operation 
at  the  Indian  River  plant  It  adds  335,000 
kilowatts  to  our  previous  425.000,  which 
brings  us  up  to  a  capabUlty  of  around 
750.000." 

"This  new  generator  .  what  kind  is  it? 
I  think  we  talked  at)out  it  before." 

"This  Is  a  foaeil  fuel  generator  which,  of 
course,  brings  us  into  the  fuel  supply  situs - 
tion  Now  Just  a  few  more  comments  on  the 
power  We  certainly  feel  that  now  thU  Is  in 
operat  Ion  we  have  a  very  comfortable  margin, 
both  in  serving  our  customers  and  helping 
In  other  areas  of  the  state  Wc  are  able  to 
contribute  more  to  help  possible  problems 
in  other  areas  where  other  companies  may 
not  be  quite  ready  to  Increase  the'.r  facilities 
and  may  be  having  a  faster  load  growth  than 
they  can  supply  comfortably  As  far  es  fuel 
Is  concerned  we  are  still  relying  quite  a  bit 
on  gas  but  it  Is  becoming  less  and  less  avall- 
ab«  We  are  having  to  look  more  to  the  use 
of  fuel  oU  which  U  a  bunker  C "  or  a  residual 
type  fuel  oU  to  bum  In  our  boilers.  Oui 
boilers  can  take  or  bum  either  gas  or  fuel 
oU.  They  cannot  burn  coal  " 

•Curt,  what  about  thU  Jay  Held  (in  the 


Florida    Panhazulle)    which    is   providing   so 
Oiuch  gas?" 

Well,  as  far  as  the  Jay  Field  is  concerned, 
our  contracts  are  with  Florida  Oas  Trans- 
mission Florida  Oas  Company  and  in- 
sofar as  they  are  able  to  participate  in  that 
Jay  Field  production  then  we  would  benefit 
from  the  point  of  addiuonal  gas 
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"I  was  under  the  Impression  that  the  Jay 
Field  was  going  to  supply  a  tremendous 
amount  of  gas." 

"It  may  very  well  as  time  passes.  But 
frankly  I'm  not  that  familiar  with  the  geo- 
logical situation  in  respect  to  the  potential 
gas  production  But  it  Is  my  impression.  Sam. 
as  It  Is  yours  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  gas 
avaUable  That  doesn't  necessartly  mean 
much  as  far  as  using  it  for  boiler  fuel  to 
gwnerate  electricity  which  Is  our  use  Because 
most  of  the  regulatory  agencies  are  leaning 
toward  denying  that  use  t-o  free  gas  for  use 
in  domesUc  areas  like  heating  homes  and 
making  u  available  to  more  people. 

"I  seriously  doubt  In  the  years  to  come  that 
we  could  expect  too  much  twneflt  from  Jay 
even  though  It  went  into  tremendous  produc- 
tion The  commission  has  fortunately  got  a 
contract  which  we  signed  s  year  ago  that 
takes  us  through  AprU  '76.  which  will  supply 
our  fuel  needs.  We  have  got  an  immediate 
problem  with  that  contract  because  of 
Florida's  very  stringent  spUI  law.  We  don't 
object  to  the  general  intent  of  the  law  which 
Is,  of  course,  obvious  protection 

"Unfortunately  there  are  two  aspects  of 
that  law  which  hit  the  whole  state  of  Florida 
very  hard.  The  first  U  there  U  no  limit  of 
UabUlty  on  the  part  of  the  ship  owners  or 
operators,  and  the  other  part  is  that  the  state 
need  not  show  cause  Usually  people  are  ex- 
empt from  complicity  in  a  negligent  or  liable 
action  If  they  can  prove  that  It  was  an  act 
of  Ood  or  something  over  which  they  obvi- 
ously had  no  control  There  are  no  such  safe- 
guards in  the  law  as  it  is  presently  written. 
Bren  the  federal  law  has  a  limit  I  think  of 
•  16.000.000  and  does  include  protection 
against  acta  of  Ood  and  so  forth. 

"There  liave  been  hearings  by  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committees  of  thi  state, 
listening  to  Information  regarding  what  Is 
happening  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  indicates  that  we 
are  having  quite  a  problem  obtaining  fuel 
by  ship  Into  porta  because  of  the  stringent 
aspects  of  this  law.  It  is  hoped  that  the  legis- 
lature wUl  do  something.  Other  than  that. 
to  get  back  to  your  original  question.  Bam, 
we  are  getting  along  and  so  far  I  don't  see 
any  real  problem,  and  hopefully  these  other 
things  win  come  at>out  to  such  a  way  that 
we  wont  have." 

COSTS    aoiMc    XJW 
■What  do  you  anticipate  as  far  as  the  price 
of  electricity  of  the  future''" 

"Right  now  the  biggest  thing  that  is  affect- 
ing our  production  rost  is  fuel  and  we  are 
protected  in  that  respect  in  that  we  have  a 
fuel  adjustment  charge  which  Ls  applied  and 
reflgured  every  month  so  this  part  protects 
us;  certainly  the  charges  are  continuing  to 
go  up  because  fuel  is  going  up  Now  I  think 
in  time  we  11  have  to  do  something  to  cover 
incresMcd  labor  Labor  Ls  continuing  to  go  up 
So  far  because  of  the  growth  patterns  around 
here  by  production  Increases  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  our  unit  production  cost  In  line 
but  this  can't  go  on  contmuously,  and  I'm 
sure  that  we  are  looking  at  Increased  costs  of 
electricity  as  well  as  for  anything  else  " 

"I've  been  told  the  day  of  inexpensive 
power  Is  behind  us  " 

"Deanltely  This  Is  true  because  there  are 
other  things  coming  into  the  picture  For  In- 
stance government  regiUatlous  and  laws  con- 
cerning air  pollution  and  thermal  pollution: 
these  things  will  obviously  result  in  higher 
costs.  For  Instance  oU,  if  you  get  where  you 
have  to  burn  a  l^r  or  less  than  l";,  sulphur 
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oU  to  keep  down  the  discharge  of  stilphur  di- 
oxides and  niuoufl  oxides  Into  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  our  case  we  11  have  to  pay  for  that 
low  sulphur  oil  at  least  30%  more  than  we're 
paying  for  a  normal  (1  Vi  or  2%  sulphur)  oil. 
We  will  have  to  meet  these  guidelines  within 
the  next  few  years  so  all  of  this  Just  has  to 
raise  the  charge  for  electricity.  Although. 
Sam.  I  think  people's  bills  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  go  up  even  If  the  charge  per  unit 
remained  the  same  because  people  are  stUl 
using  more  electricity." 

'We  all  do  .  .  it's  so  liunirious." 
"This  Is  the  way  we've  been  trained 
through  the  years,  and  to  effect  a  real  slow- 
down that's  going  to  be  felt  any  time  in  the 
new  future  I  think  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult." 

"I   don't   know  anyone   who  wants   to  do 
without  their  air  conditioning  and  other  con- 
veniences once   they  iiave   been  accustomed 
to  them." 
"No.  No  one  does." 

POWES     OBGANEATION 

"I  understand  that  you  have  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Florida  Electrical  Power 
Group,  the  organization  of  the  power  com- 
panies of  Florida  How  does  this  new  organi- 
zation plan  to  function?" 

"We  represent  at  least  99%  of  the  power 
generattog  and  distributing  faculties  in  the 
state  We  have  hired  a  manager,  who  wlU  re- 
port In  December  He  has  been  with  the  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power  In  Los  Angeles 
and  has  a  tremendous  wealth  of  experience 
He  WUl  manage  the  affairs  of  the  association 
and  wUl  coordinate  our  activities.  We  are 
planning  to  have  our  headquarters  in  the 
Tampa  are*. 

"I'm  so  happy  that  we  have  this  organisa- 
tion; It  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  help  to 
our  Industry  and  to  the  state  You've  prob- 
ably read  about  the  site  law  that  the  state 
has  passed,  which  means  that  certain  criteria 
have  to  be  met  over  a  considerable  period  of 
lime  before  a  site  can  be  approved  for  a  power 
plant  to  be  buUt.  We  hope  that  our  organi- 
zation, through  Its  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees, can  be  very  helpful  to  the  si,ate  in 
formulating  these  guidelines  and  eliminating 
a  lot  of  the  time  loss  that  we  might  have 
without  the  knowledge  and  experience  that 
Is  at  otir  disposal  through  our  organization. 
Our  environmental  committee  and  our  oper- 
ating committee  are  working  wuh  th«-  proper 
state  agencies,  we  have  formulated  a  legisla- 
tive committee  which  we  hope  will  be  help- 
ful In  that  respect  and  also  iron  out  some  of 
the  problems  that  may  arise  within  our  own 
organization."  • 

"Curt,  the  focus  Is  so  much  on  offshore 
drUllng  as  a  fuel  supply.  What  do  you  ofTsr 
for  the  future  from  this  source?' 

"Agato,  we've  been  Involved.  At  a  federal 
hearing  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
-subject  involved  wa«  the  lease  of  certain 
i)/7shore  areas  for  oU  and/or  gas  exploration. 
We  actively  supported  the  sale  of  these 
leases;  our  Florida  organization  PCO  made  a 
statement  and  took  a  stand  because  Florida 
Is  obviously  dep>eiident  on  oil  and  gas  prl- 
marUy.  In  order  that  we  continue  to  supply 
our  customers  and  so  the  people  of  Florida 
would  continue  to  be  supplied  electricity  at 
reasonable  rates,  we've  Just  got  fo  ■•;ipp.>rt 
whatever  is  necessary  to  see  that  these  things 
are  done.  One  of  the  reasons  for  shortages,  as 
reported  by  people  knowledgable  u.  t).;.-  field. 
Is  that  over  the  last  10  or  13  years  the  ex- 
ploratory activities  for  oU  and  gas  have  been 
very  minimal.  I  think  we've  got  to  do  this; 
however,  it  must  be  done  with  proper  super- 
vision BO  that  there  is  the  least  possible  dam- 
age to  any  ecological  or  environmental  fac- 
tors. And  I  think  this  can  be  handled." 

"What's  our  situation  today  on  the  nucs?" 

"As  far  as  nuc  power  is  concerned,  speaking 

for  Orlando.  I  question  that  Orlando,  at  least 

for  far  beyond  what  we  could  see.  would  be 

In  a  position  to  finance  by  itself  a  nuclear 
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plant.  However,  thlf  does  not  meai:i  t.'iat  there 
Isnt  a  posslbUity  that  we  can  take  advantage 
of  nuclear  produced  power  We  are  hopefully 
going  to  l>e  m  a  pr>bUion  where  we  could. 
after  proper  investigation  aiid  study,  Jointly 
own  one  of  these  plants  with  one  or  more 
other  utUitles." 

ASTRONOMICAL  IKCREA8E 

For  the  second  time  James  Qleason,  Vice 
President  of  the  Florida  Power  Corporation, 
graciously  talked  to  me  about  the  energy 
crisis.  One  year  had  passed  between  Inter- 
views. 

"What  has  l)een  happening  in  the  energy 
situation  as  you  see  It,  Mr.  Qleason.  since 
we  last  talked?" 

"About  what  we  predicted.  The  cost  of 
fuel  has  gone  up  almost  astronomically." 

"WlU  you  specify  the  fuel?" 

"Oil;  we're  an  oU-bumlng  organization. 
Most  of  our  oU  Is  bought  from  foreign 
sources,  and  they  do  control  the  cost  ol 
It  .  .  .  and  It  has  Just  moved  out." 

"When  you  say  foreign  sources  .  .  .  ?" 

"Mideast." 

"You  say  prices  have  gone  up  astronom- 
ically; can  you  give  me  specific  figures?" 

"Yes  I  can.  Our  fuel  cost  alone  has  In- 
creased S3S:  since  Jan.  i  of  this  year." 

"Fantastic.  Have  you  t>een  able  to  pass  tliat 
on  to  the  consumer?" 

'No.  we  haven't.  We  do  have  a  fuel  cost 
clause  In  our  rate  base;  however  there's  a 
SIX  month's  delay  built  Into  It  So  we  have 
a  delay  between  actual  coet  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  pass-on.  a  portion  of  it.  It  doesn't 
allow  us  to  pass  on  the  full  amount." 

"Is  your  company  In  the  process  of  asking 
the  Florida  Utilities  Commission  for  an 
Increase?" 

"Not  at  the  moment.  We  are  studying  care- 
fully, making  preparations  to  go  to  the  com- 
mission for  an  Increase  which  we  wUl  do 
when  we  have  the  necessary  Information 
available." 

"Are  there  indications  that  the  price  ol 
your  fuel  oU  is  going  to  go  up  beyond  this 
83%?" 

"Oh.  yes.  we  expect  it  to  continue  to  In- 
crease There's  more  to  it  than  that.  The 
Florida  oU  spill  law  shows  promise  of  creat- 
ine additional  expense  to  anv  oU-uslng  orga- 
nization, particularly  a  utility," 

"Will  you  elaborate  on  that?" 

"It's  the  most  stringent,  the  most  rigid 
oil  spill  law  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
It  exceeds  the  federal  requirement?  and  It  L" 
so  extreme  that  it  actually  tends  to  discour- 
age oil  suppliers  from  bringing  fue!  into  the 
state  of  Florida  for  fear  that  thev  might  have 
a  spUl  and  the  cn.st  would  be  so  great  that 
they  simply  couldn't  aflord  It" 

"When  you  talk  about  spUls,  how  would 
that  occur  in  your  normal  business  relation- 
ships with  the  oU  companies;  where  would 
the  spill  occur?" 

"We  have  an  unloading  facility  in  Tampa 
Bay.  An  oil  tanker  bringing  fuel  to  that 
facility  could  run  aground  or  have  an  acci- 
dent and  cause  an  oU  spill  .  .  .  this  is  the 
problem  that  the  tankers  have," 

So  that's  the  deterrent  for  the  oil  com- 
panies doing  business  with  the  companies  in 
Florida." 

That's  right  and  1  think  that  the  legis- 
lature wUl  probably  be  IncUned  to  look  into 
the  possibility  of  mitigating  this  oil  splU 
law  to  some  extent." 

MANPOWER    PROBLSMS 

"What  other  problems  do  you  have?" 
"The  problems  of  manpower.  We  have  a 
number  of  vacancies  that  stay  with  us  al- 
most all  the  time  We're  not  able  to  get  as 
many  people  as  we  would  like  to  have  with 
the  necessary  qualifications,  knowledge  and 
training- that  we  require  This  is  almost  true 
In  an  area  of  rapid  growth  such  as  this  par- 
ticular area,  the  Orlando  area  " 


"With  this  problem  of  personnel  and  your 

problem  of  fuel 

I  might  add  another  problem  That  is 
materia;  ajid  equipment  supplies  The  manu- 
facturers all  over  the  counT-.  are  behind  in 
ailmg  orders.  They've  got  the  same  prob- 
lems that  we  have  of  rough  .^lat*r;ais  to 
work  with  the  manpower,  and  we  hare  some 
difficulty  w-ith  poles.  ordmar>  utiiitv  equip- 
ment  .  .  getting  enough  at  the  right  time 
This  creates  additional  shonages  as  m  the 
building-construct  ion  business  The-,  have 
problems  with  concret*  and  mnterlals  of 
various  kinds  We  have  the  same  general 
problems  with  our  materials. 

"An  Increase  in  rat^s  Is  not  going  to  solve 
all  of  those  problems''" 

"An  increase  m  rates  will  not  solve  many 
of  those  problems.  It's  a  condition  that  I 
think  we  will  continue  to  live  with  for  th^ 
foreseeable  future  A  period  of  shortages,  of 
high  cost  and  of  limited  man  power.' 

"Ls  It  overdevelopment  .  .  ,  too  fast  tech- 
nologically m  this  nation  .  .  .  putting  a 
tremendous  strain  on  the  uses  of  energy^" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  were  it  not  for  the 
widespread  use  of  energy  that  we  have,  we 
couldn't  be  anywhere  near  whe-ie  we  aj*  nor 
could  we  meet  our  social  as  well  as  cor  eco- 
nomic  require.'nents." 

"Are  we  developing  too  slowly?" 
"Id  hesitate  to  say  that,  but  we  are  moving 
tro  ,?lcwly  from  a  governmental  standpoint 
•c  be  able  t«  meet  the  requirements  of  tech- 
nology, because  of  Inability  to  adapt  to 
changing  conditions." 

"Is  the  big  problem  the  environmental 
controls?" 

"I'd  hesitate  to  label  environmental  as 
being  the  big  problem  The  idea  of  controls, 
and  I  guess  the  extre.me  caution  with  which 
government  and  Industry  move  into  new 
areas  causes  problems  These  problems  can 
best  be  Illustrated  I  suppose  by  the  idea 
of  what  would  happen  if  we  tend  to  set  up 
ext.'eme  conditions  and  possibly  overreact  to 
new  developments  ,     .  and  •i.he'unknown," 

NrCLtAR  POWER   CDM2.VC 

'  When  we  talked  last  year  we  dwelled  a 
little  on  the  nuclear  p^iwer  plants  that  vou 
had  been  building  and  then  had  halted  What 
18  the  status  of  that  Kxlay'' 

"We  have  a  large  nuclear  facility  that  Is 
moving  along  quite  well  at  the  present  time 
And  it  .should  be  m  service  if  we  have  no 
further  or  unanticipated  delays,  late  in  1974 
or  early  1975" 

■  Where  is  this  one  located?" 
This  is  Crystal  River    Crvstal  River  com- 
plex on  the  Gulf  Coast  " 
"It    has    been    cleared    to    be    completed'" 
"It  has  been  cleared  to  go  to  completion. 
There   are   some    final   permits   that   wUl    h* 
required     l)efore    it     becomes    commercially 
operative  ■ 

"Do  you  anticipate  any  problems  In  that 
department?" 
"Hopefully,  no." 

"Do  you  have  any  other  nuclear  plants 
under  construction  or  In  the  planning  stag« 
or  design?" 

"We  feel  as  a  company  that  nuclear  gen- 
eration Is  the  system  of  the  future.  We  think, 
and    mop*    of    the    electric    utility    industry 
agrees    that   nuclear  generation   Is  the  only 
feasible  wav  to  supply  the  energy   that  this 
country  requires   We  are  planning  additional 
nuclear   generation    but    remember    ;t    takes 
10  years  from  decision  to  operation    So  that 
If  we  decide  in  1973  to  build  a  large  nuclear 
installation,   it's   anticipated    that   it   wUl   be 
1982    at    least    before    this    could    become    a 
functioning  part  of  our  system" 
"Are  those  decisions  made  as  yet?" 
"They  are  being  very  carefully  considered 
Now  don't  misunderstand   me    We  have  al- 
ternative   ways    of    providing    the    necessary 
generation.  There  will  not  be  ai,  acute  lack 
of  capacity  whether  or  not  we  get  the  nuclear 
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svs'em      .  .  not  tb«  one  uncter  conatructton 

ouc  tbose  In  the  planning  stage.  Well  have 
other  ways  of  providing  the  generation,  but 
that  la  the  way  to  go  and  that's  the  way  we 
expect  to  travel  ■■ 

"At  this  point  you  really  cannot  plan  more 
nuca?" 

■•The  problems  are  economic,  site  avail - 
abUlty  this  sort  of  thing   And  really  you 

have  to  decide  whether  the  coet  will  allow 
you  to  go  in  that  direction  and  If  time  will 
permit  It.  because  you  can  bring  a  foasli  fuel 
system  into  operation  in  substantially  less 
time  than  you  can  a  nuclear  plant." 

"Do  you  anticipate  any  major  power  short- 
age m  Florida?" 

"It  depends  what  you  mean  by  major  I 
wo«ild  expect  that  certain  conditions  of  pop- 
ulation growth,  of  climate  activities,  of  tem- 
perature, humidity  or  accidental  problems 
could  create  temporary  shortages  in  the  state 
of  Florida  or  could  cause  at  least  sporadic 
shortages.  They  would  not  be  extended  otr 
prolonged." 

REAU.T    HAW    A    CXI8IS 

Back  at  Florida  Gas.  I  again  talked  with 
H.   L.   Wllhlte.  executive  vice  president. 

"What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  power 
situation  today  .  .      the  energy  crisis''" 

"Well.  I  think  it's  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  we  really  do  have  such  a  crisis, 
In  the  summer  we  went  through  a  period 
where  people  were  concerned  about  gasoline 
for  their  automobiles  and  the  major  oil  com- 
panies changed  their  reOnery  operations  to 
produce  as  much  gasoline  as  they  could  to 
ease  the  shortage  and  get  through  the  sum- 
mer But  now  they  probably  limited  them- 
selves to  how  much  heating  oil  they  can 
make  for  the  coming  season  So  It  is  very 
likely  that  we  may  see  some  fuel  oil  short- 
ages In  the  Midwest  and  the  Northeast  dur- 
ing the  next  heating  season. 

"As  for  the  generation  of  electricity  and 
shortage  of  fuel,  I  think  the  most  significant 
development  has  been  that  the  new  federal 
energy  coordinator  appointed  by  the  Presl- 
dent,  former  Governor  Love  of  Colorado,  has 
taken  a  position  with  environmentalists  that 
there  U  going  to  have  to  be  some  compromise 
We  are  going  to  have  to  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  something  near  the  quality 
of  lire  we  ve  gotten  used  to  In  this  country 
I  think  we  can  do  that  and  still  preserve  our 
environment 

"But  aa  an  example  be  has  now  said  that  he 
wishes  to  halt  all  moves  by  electric  gener- 
ating companies  in  this  country  to  go  from 
coai  to  a  low  sulphur  oU  to  meet  envlron- 
menUl  quality  standards.  He  wants  them  to 
stay  on  whatever  source  of  energy  they  had 
previously,  regardless  of  whether  It  meets 
these  environmental  quality  standards  And 
I  think  that's  a  good  move  because  we  have 
to  make  use  of  alt  the  fuel  we've  got.  and 
use  the  natural  gas  and  low  sulphur  fuel  oUs 
for  perhaps  things  other  than  completely 
boiler  fuel  except  where  It  really  Is  neceasarv 
to  control  the  environment  We  furnlah  nat- 
ural gas  that  really  is  almost  a  neceaalty  from 
an  environmental  standpoint  Those  are  some 
of  the  things  that  are  going  on." 

"What  about  production:  Is  it  being  in- 
creaaed?  I'm  thinking  about  gas  now  Spe- 
cifically, what  la  happening  at  the  Jay 
Field?" 

"The  Jay  Pteld  is  performing  very  well 
Production  has  stabilized;  it's  not  expected 
to  increase;  it's  fully  developed  The  pro- 
ducers In  the  field  are  attempting  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  state  of  Florida  to  uni- 
tize the  field  which  would  make  It  In  effect 
one  large  unit  which  would  permit  them  to 
Inject  water  la  one  side  of  the  field,  the  low 
side,  and  increase  the  recovery  of  oU  by  main- 
taining the  reservoir  pressures  and  sweeping 
the  oU  into  the  wella  in  the  high  part  of  the 
field." 


"What  are  we  talking  about  In  time?" 
'The  construction  project  at  Jay.  the  gaso- 
line plant,  will  probably  go  into  operation 
about  Jan  1,  1975  Well  still  get  substantial 
quantities  of  natural  gas  from  the  field 
There  will  be  a  dropoff  to  some  extent  be- 
cause some  of  the  hydrocarbons  will  be  taken 
out    as    liquids    before    we   get   It." 

NXW    SOCBCKa    aCABC* 

"Are  we  finding  any  new  sources  of  supply, 
any  new  fields'"" 

"Not  very  many  The  offshore  areas  of  the 
Gulf  ...  of    Texas  of    Louisiana    have 

had  some  successful  exploratory  operations 
going  on  there  In  the  last  couple  of  vears 
Perhaps  the  most  exciting  thing  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  the  proposed  Northeast  Gulf  sale  off 
the  shore  of  Mlaslsslppl.  Alabama  and  Flor- 
ida where  the  federal  government  Is  pro- 
posing to  lease  about  800,000  acres  for  drill- 
ing where  no  drlUlng  has  ever  taken  place 
previously  Beyond  the  lO-mUe  or  3-league 
limit  off  shore  Florida  in  the  Gulf.  The  stAt* 
of  Florida  controls  three  leagues,  which  Is 
approximately  10  6  miles;  beyond  that  Is  the 
federal  control,  and  that's  where  the  leasing 
is  planned  to  take  place  If  it  does  take  place 
m  December  or  January.  It  could  be  a  great 
benefit  to  Florida  as  far  as  natural  gas  Is 
concerned  which  we  might  be  able  to  get  aa 
a  result  of  that" 

"How  are  we  affected.  If  at  all,  by  the  pipe- 
line from  Alaska?" 

"It  win  certainly  have  an  Impact  I  would 
say  that  it  would  represent  perhaps  5  to  10'~c 
of  the  current  requirements  for  natural  gas 
once  It's  In  service  It's  Important  and  we 
need  it.  but  as  big  as  it  la.  it's  stUl  relatively 
small  to  the  total  requirements." 

"When  we  last  talked  you  told  me  that 
your  company  was  experimenting  with  the 
fuel  cell  and  had  an  experimental  Installa- 
tion In  Dlaney  What's  the  progress  on  that 
now?" 

"The  fuel  cell  Is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
one  used  by  the  astronauts  In  the  space  cap- 
sule, where  you  generate  electricity  almost 
directly  through  a  chemical  reaction  rather 
than  through  the  steam  process  which  turns 
turbines  This  is  a  program  that's  being 
Jointly  developed  by  the  American  Gas  Assn. 
and  Pratt  &  Whitney 

We  installed  a  test  unit  on  one  of  the 
condominiums  being  constructed  by  Dlaney 
and  It  remained  in  service  and  p)erformed 
very  weU  during  the  test  period;  the  agree- 
ment was  that  after  about  a  60  or  90-day 
test  period,  test  data  would  be  taken  and 
forwarded  to  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  then  the 
unit  would  be  moved  to  some  other  city  It's 
stUl  under  somewhat  test  conditions  Prob- 
ably within  three  to  five  yean  It  can  be  op- 
erational for  general  use." 

WArr  ANT>  sn 
"WHen  It  does  come  into  being,  will  It  be 
commercially  practical  and  will  It  solve  some 
of  the  energy  problems  of  today?" 

"I'm  not  sure  what  the  future  of  the  fuel 
cell  is.  When  we  had  plentiful  natural  gas 
It  seemed  like  a  very  exciting  development, 
and  It  StUl  Is.  but  with  the  shortage  of  nat- 
ural gas,  which  Is  the  feed  stock,  the  raw 
material  that  permits  the  fuel  cell  to  work. 
It  may  not  be  as  important  to  our  country 
aa  we  thought  it  would  be.  We'll  just  have 
to  wait  and  see  how  that  works  out  "" 

"I  guess  Its  again  the  basic  flaw,  like  per- 
petual motion  .  we  do  need  the  beginning 
fuel,  power  or  energy  from  somewhere  " 

"Right,  right  As  we  continue  to  use  our 
fossil  fuels,  the  crude  oU  or  the  natural  gas 
substantially  faster  than  we  are  finding 
them,  perhaps  the  long  range  hope  are  the 
large  coal  reserves  that  exist  Somehow  we 
have  to  find  a  way  to  envlromentally  and 
economically  make  use  of  them  They  are  so 
Important  For  example,  based  on  today's  re- 
quirement  for  energy   in    tlUa   oountry.   w* 


have  coal  reserves  that  might  last  something 
like  300  years,  whereas  our  other  fossil  fuels 
natural  gas  and  oU,  have  no  more  than  a 
nine  year  life,  unless  we  increase  our  ex- 
ploratory activities  to  an  extent  where  we 
find  each  year  as  much  as  we  are  using  At 
present  rates  If  they  did  not  find  any  gas  or 
oil.  they  would  be  used  up  in  another  9  or 
10  years  Where  we  have  these  substantial 
coal  reserves  and  use  them  It  would  also 
solve,  to  some  important  extent,  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit  problem  that  we  face, 
because  we  are  going  to  have  to  import  large 
amoxmts  of  crude  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 
Ifs  estimated  by  1986  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  alone  due  to  that  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  »30,000,000.000  For  security 
purposes  and  to  avoid  the  deficit,  we  need 
to  develop  a  way  to  use  our  coaJ  reserves 
shale  oil  tn  this  oountry  "" 

Mr.  WUhlte  told  Orlando-land  that  the 
cost  factor  for  gas  uses  would  rise  In  the 
future  "Gas  prices  at  the  present  time  are 
doubled  Gas  for  home  use,  we  might  guess, 
might  double  In  the  next  five  years;  consider- 
ing Inflation,  perhaps  thats  not  too  unrea- 
sonable."" 

In  answer  to  our  question  about  the  exoUc 
sources  of  power,  Mr.  Wllhlte  said  that  the 
future  solution  for  electric  power  would  be 
In  the  nuclear  plants.  "And  the  ultimate  so- 
lution Is  the  breeder  reactor — almost  like  a 
perpetual  motion  you  mentioned  a  while  ago, 
where  it  can  breed  lU  own  energy  so  to  speak 
and  U  reusable  and  wUl  have  an  almost  un- 
limited source  of  fuel  when  the  breeder  comes 
Into  play  ...  It  may  be  20  years  down  the 
road." 

Mr  Wllhlte  also  mentioned  solar  sourced 
power,  geothermal  energy  (heat  from  the 
earth)  advancement  In  hydro-electric 
"Some  far  looking  people  think  that  hydrogen 
gas  may  really  oome  Into  play  towartls  the 
end  of  this  century" 

KESIAaCH   A    MrsT 

We  talked  with  Rep.  BUI  Ounter.  who 
willingly  discussed  with  Orlando-land  the 
story  of  the  energy  crisis  from  his  govern- 
mental posltio>n. 

"Bill.  I've  been  talking  with  the  "power' 
men  of  our  community  and  now  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  some  relative  questions.  What  do 
you  see  in  the  future  to  solve  our  problems?'" 

"I  believe  that  two  or  three  things  must  be 
done  to  turn  the  tide  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  real  energy  crisis  I  think  that  we  abso- 
lutely must,  as  a  nation,  commit  ourselves  to 
the  kind  of  research  effort  that  will  provide 
^IternaUve  sources  of  energy.  I  know  that  it 
will  take  some  time  to  develop  alternatives 
to  gas.  oil  and  coal,  but  we  must  embark  on 
that  course  of  action  if  we  are  ever  to  find 
those  that  are  economically  sound  Why 
haven't  we  done  that  In  the  past?  I  don't 
know  the  answer  because  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  were  many  red  flags  that  could  have 
been  seen  and  discerned  prior  to  the  current 
energy  crunch  But.  Ifs  imperative  that  we 
start  an  ApoUo-llke  commitment,  if  you  will, 
toward  developing  either  solar  energy  or 
ocean  thermal  energy,  perhaps  coal  gasifica- 
tion, coal  llqulflcatlon  or  some  of  the  more 
exotic  potential  sources  of  energy  for  Amer- 
ica, rather  than  deptendlng  on  fast  depleting 
oil  or  gasoline  supplies,  or  looking  to  the 
Mideast  where  we  know  that  there's  some 
political  perils  "' 

"BUI.  In  my  exploratory  activities  one  of 
my  Interviewees  told  me  that  we  have  vast 
supplies  of  coal  In  the  west  that  have  never 
been  mined  and  that  this  would  be  one  tre- 
mendous source  of  energy  fuel.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that?" 

"Yes.  we  have  had  some  testimony  before 
the  Houae  Energy  subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve,  with  regard  to  that  very  fact  ...  It  Is 
true.  We  have  substantial  supplies  In  other 
areas  of  the  US  The  industry  has  been  under 
great  pressure  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
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tlon  Agency  and  other  forces  in  the  U.S.  and 
as  a  result  there  has  been  a  decUne  In  coal 
production  for  energy  uses.  You  know  we've 
had  pollution  problems  that  have  been  tied 
directly  to  coal.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
scrub  out  the  pollutants  from  the  stack 
gases  We  don't  have  the  sophisticated 
equipment  in  quantity  that  has  been  devel- 
oped, the  technology  that  hew  been  devel- 
oped, at  this  time 

"But  that's  another  area  where  I  think  our 
research  effort  shrnild  hf  cranked  up  and 
we  should  commit  the  research  dollars  .  .  . 
and  the  administration  has  said  that  they 
are  wUllng  to  commit  substantial  dollars  In 
order  to  do  those  things  today  that  wUl 
pay  off  In  the  future  Let  me  point  out  one 
other  thing  while  were  on  the  subject  "When 
I  was  In  the  Soviet  Union  representing  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  we 
visited  an  MHD  plant  Just  outside  of  Mos- 
cow." 

MORE    XmclENCT 

"What  is  an  MHD'' " 

"That  Is  a  magnelohydrodynamlc  facility 
which  takes  coal  and  through  the  gasification 
process  converts  it  directly  to  energy.  This 
process  Is  attractive  to  us  tn  this  country 
because  of  the  factor  that  you  mentioned, 
that  we  have  substantial  supplies  and  re- 
serN'es  of  coal  whereas  we"re  running  out  of 
gas  and  oil.  But  beyond  that  the  process  is 
also  attractive  because  it  releases  very  little 
In  the  way  of  pollutants  into  the  atmosphere 
And  also  it  Is  a  very  efficient  process  In  the 
conversion  of  coal  to  energy,  or  coal  to  elec- 
tricity So  that  If  you  compare  the  conver- 
sion process  of  the  other  fossil  fuels,  gas 
and  oil.  the  highest  efficiency  that  you  can 
achieve  there  Is  roughly  40%,  whereas  In  the 
MHD  process,  the  Soviets  have  been  achiev- 
ing from  50  to  55'r  efficiency, 

"That's  part  of  the  reason  why  there  are 
less  pollutants  that  are  released.  As  you  can 
see,  we  caix>e  away  with  the  feeling  that  the 
Congress  should  look  Into  this  potential  en- 
ergy process,  and  we  should  commit  some 
money  to  further  research  here.  The  Soviets 
would  like  for  us  to  do  that.  They  are  ob- 
viously ahead  of  us  in  this  technology,  but 
they  would  be  wUlIng  to  share  their  tech- 
nology with  us  with  the  thought  of  working 
out  some  of  the  barbs  that  are  stUl  present. 
They  have  an  on  the  line  plant  Just  outside 
of  Moscow  that's  delivering  25,000  kilowatts 
to  the  Moscow  grid  today.  They  are  expend- 
ing that  MHD  faculty;  In  1975  it  wUl  be  pro- 
ducing over  a  mUUon  kilowatts  a  day.  So  that 
Is  an  area  of  energy  research  that  we  think 
would  bear  supporting  In   the  U.S." 

""The  opinions  that  I  have  picked  up  In- 
dicate that  this  source  of  energy  could  be 
economically  feasible." 

"Right,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  conclusions  that  has  been  reached 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Energy  sub- 
committee." 

OCXAKIC    POWBH 

"Another  exotic  source  of  power  that  the 
Industry  is  discussing  is  oceanic.  Have  you 
or  has  your  committee  been  Involved  In  this 
in  any  way?"' 

"I'm  not  Intimately  famUlar  with  it,  but 
I  think  that  you  are  referring  to  ocean  cur- 
rent pwwer.  The  Gulf  currents  off  the  coast 
of  Florida  have  been  suggested  by  those  who 
testified  before  our  subcommittee  as  a  place 
where  additional  experimentation  might  be 
useful.  One  reason  is  that  those  are  warm 
currents.  The  Gulf  Stream  brings  warm  wa- 
ters In  contact  with  colder  waters  so  In  addi- 
tion to  the  thrust  of  the  current  itself,  you 
have  the  Interaction  of  warm  and  cold  wa- 
ters, which  adds  to  the  potential  energy  sup- 
ply. These  are  factors  where  there's  a  lot  of 
technology  yet  to  come  I  think  that  Florida 
Is  In  an  excellent  position  wherein  we  can 
exploit  some  of  the  potential  research 
•ources   not   only  In   ocean   current   energy 


but  also  In  thermal  energy  and  solar  energy." 

"What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  solar 
energy?  How  far  have  we  moved?  " 

"We're  in  position  now  with  the  research 
that  has  been  done  to  know  that  solar  en- 
ergy provides  a  constant  source.  It  provides 
a  clean  source  of  energy,  but  It's  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  We've  got  to  Jump  over 
that  particular  barrier  At  the  University  of 
Florida  they  have  created  a  solar  heated,  air 
conditioned  house,  and  by  and  large  this  is 
the  extent  of  the  research.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  hamese  solar  energy  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  would  go  beyond  that  rather 
nUnimal  requlremer-t  to  take  care  of  all  of 
the  electrical  facilities,  for  example,  in  a  nor- 
mal American  home  You  have  to  have  broad 
expanses  to  take  In  the  rays  of  the  sunlight 
and  then  to  bring  them  into  concentration  at 
one  point  or  another." 


U.S.  DOLLAR  INCREASING  IN  VALUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr,  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Finance,  I  must  watch  close- 
ly the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the 
progress  toward  monetary  reform.  I 
would  like  to  report  that  the  U.S. 
dollar  has  strengthened  considerably 
in  the  foreign  exchange  markets. 
Since  the  dollar  hit  its  low  mark  in  the 
summer,  it  ha,s  improved  almost  con- 
tinuously, and  as  of  the  end  of  last  week 
the  dollar  was  nearly  at  the  same  levels 
as  in  March  of  this  year  when  the  float 
began  after  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar. 

The  dollar,  in  other  words,  has  reached 
a  new  8-month  high  against  most  major 
currencies  And  foreign  exchange  deal- 
ers feel  that  the  dollar  will  continue  to 
Improve. 

The  strengthening  of  the  dollar  was 
one  topic  discussed  this  past  weekend  at 
a  meeting  in  Prance,  attended  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz. 
This  meeting  of  the  Big  Five— West  Ger- 
many, Japan.  France.  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States — was  the  second  In 
a  series  of  private  meetings  to  discuss 
monetary  reform  outside  of  the  auspices 
of  the  Committee  of  Twenty  The  Wa.«;h- 
ington  Post,  in  the  following  article 
summarizes  well  the  issues  involved  In 
this  meeting: 

Big  Five  Talk  Rate  STAsn-rrT 
(By  Hobart  Roweni 

The  world's  Big  Five  financial  powers  con- 
cluded a  secret  weekend  caucus  In  the  French 
Loire  "Valley  yesterday  which  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  return  to  more  stable  ex- 
change rates. 

Recent  strengthening  of  the  dollar  has  cre- 
ated the  question  of  how  to  manage  the  ex- 
change markets  Or  to  put  It  another  way, 
the  big  powers  are  seeking  ways  to  ke«p  the 
dollar  from  getting  stronger  than  the  level 
set  by  the  devtiluatlon  last  February — a  level 
that  most  officials  think  is  the  right  one. 

At  the  same  time,  the  third  secret  meet- 
ing In  a  row  of  the  self-nominated  Big  Five 
has  caused  bitterness  among  other  powers, 
causing  a  further  chill  In  Common  Market 
relations. 

Treasury  Secretary  CJeorge  P.  Shultz,  meet- 
ing with  rep)orters  Immediately  after  return- 
ing from  France,  said  that  the  major  powers 


had  agreed  at  the  end  of  September  in  Nai- 
robi to  meet  again  tn  late  November  to 
review  the  bidding"  on  monetary  reform 
issues 

He  acknowledged  that  a  primary  subject 
for  discussion  was  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  dollar  and  whether  governments  should 
Intervene  to  stop  It*  rise  at  the  levels  set  at 
the  time  of  the  February  devaluation  of  the 
doUar. 

"We  agreed,"  Shultz  said  »ith  a  smile, 
"that  the  markets  have  finally  caught  up 
with  the  opinions  of  the  finance  ministers,  " 
Inasmuch  as  exchange  rates  i  except  for  the 
Japanese  yen(  are  close  to  the  relationships 
set  in  February,  as  adjusted  by  the  revalua- 
tion of  the  German  mark  and  Dutch  guilder 

Shultz  stopped  short  of  saying  that  there 
had  been  an  agreement  reached  under  which 
the  dollar  would  not  be  allowed  to  float  above 
the  February  rate  But  he  said  that  ""we 
would  consider  it  healthy  to  have  a  reflow 
of  dollars  from  countries  holding  them  "" 

A  reflow  would  occur  for  example,  if  the 
West  German  government  sold  dollars  out 
of  Its  own  hO€Lrd  to  keep  the  dollar  from  mov- 
ing up  past  the  level  of  2  67  marks  to  the 
doUsir,  the  old  official  rate. 

Shultz  pointed  out  that  "from  the  stand- 
point of  long-term  monetary  reform,  the 
problem  of  the  dollar  overhang  can  be  dealt 
with  at  least  In  pskrt  by  having  a  reflow." 
In  effect,  the  dollar  overhang  would  auiomat- 
icAlly  be  reduced  by  this  process,  the  exact 
reverse  of  the  doUar  support  c^>eratlons 
which  helped  to  buUd  the  overhang  in  the 
first  place 

"We  have  thought  for  a  lonfr  while  that 
something  like  the  second  idoUari  devalua- 
tion level  was  desirable,"  Shultz  said  "Now, 
we  don't  want  to  get  back  to  pegping  rates 
At  the  same  time,  we  think  a  reflow  la  called 
for  now" 

The  U.S.  official  Indicated  that  the  "relaxed 
informal"  session  at  a  French  chateau  cov- 
ered the  gamut  of  internatioanl  monetary 
Issues,  including  gold,  the  future  stnjcture 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
convertibility.  There  was  a  hint,  also,  that 
a  deputy  to  IMF  Managing  Dlrectcr  H. 
Johannes  Wltleveen  might  have  been  se- 
lected whose  name  might  soon  t>e  announced 
by  Wltteveen 

Shultz  vigorously  defended  the  private  and 
exclusive  nature  of  the  talks,  and  said  others 
would  be  held  In  due  course.  "At  Nairobi," 
he  revealed,  "quite  a  few  i  of  the  other  coun- 
tries said  that  "you  fellows  who  represent 
the  big  countries  ov  gnt  to  get  together  and 
organize  your  t.hlnklng,  but  don't  let  it  get 
highly    publicized'" 

Besides,  Shultz  said,  lots  of  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  Common  Market  grcup, 
have  caucuses,  "and  I  don"t  see  anything 
wrong  with  It." 

He  reported  that  the  question  of  energy 
came  up  'as  It  bore  on  monetary  reform." 
■Various  views  were  offered  on  how  the  Arab 
oU  boycott  would  affect  the  economies  of 
Europe,  but  he  said  there  was  no  talk  of  a 
worldwide    recession 

But  he  conceded  that  'there  Is  a  lot  of 
uncertainty  about  what  the  result  will  be  on 
prices  and  output,  and  that's  a  problem  for 
any  monetary  system  to  handle 

Shultz's  private  office  where  he  met  re- 
porters, was  only  dimly  lit  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  need   to  conserve  energy 

The  origin  of  the  Big  Rve  secret  meet- 
ings lies  In  U.S.  and  German  dissatisfaction 
with  the  unwieldy  nature  of  the  IMF  and  its 
reform  group  called  the  Conxmlttee  of 
Twenty. 

Shultz  invited  his  German,  French,  Brit- 
ish and  Japanese  counterparts  to  a  Camp 
David  meeting  last  July,  prior  to  a  C-20 
meeting. 

They  met  again  at  Nairobi,  with  the  late 
Japanese   Finance   Minister   Kllchl  AicM  aa 
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a  dinner  host,  where  cbey  agreed  to  put  oS 
&nai  declAloua  on  refartn  untU  July  31.  1974. 
Prsncb  PtnAsce  Minister  Valery  OUcard 
d  EAtarn^  confirmed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Loire  Vailey  aeeslon  what  Sbuliz  told  re- 
porter* here  about  (he  origin  of  the  meet- 
ings. The  react  loo  from  some  of  those  left 
out  was  bitter. 

An  Italian  foreign  ministry  statement,  for 
e\ainple.  said  that  the  secret  meeting  In- 
volving three  EKC  countrlce  "can  only  cause 
concern  among  :hoee  who  are  attached  to  the 
normal  working"  of  the  Ck>mmon  Market. 
The  Canadian.  Australian  and  other  govern- 
coents  who  have  representation  through  the 
C  20    are    eaually    annoyed. 

Olscard  d  Estalng  and  West  German  Pl- 
n3knce  Minister  Helmut  Schmidt  indicated 
tbat  no  firm  declatone  were  made  by  the 
Kroup  OLscard  d  Estalng,  In  a  statement  to 
the  press,  said  that  the  ministers  had  talked 
About  monetary  retorji.  Inflation  and  prob- 
ems  rel&tlng  to  the  energy  crisis. 

Monetary  experts  here  suggested  that  wnlle 
the  energy  crisis  might  have  influenced  the 
sudden  scheduling  of  the  meeting,  the  oajic 
:ause  w«8  the  need  to  discuss  the  problems 
ausec  by  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  lollar 
A  related  Issue  la  the  sticky  question  of 
fold  the  Common  Market  countries  have  at 
least  one  position  on  which  they  are  unlfled. 
and  that  Is  they  want  a  stronger,  rather  than 
a  de-«mphaslised  role  for  gold 

The  dollar  problem  is  the  bigger  one  at 
the  moment.  Yesterday,  the  dollar  was  at 
Its  highest  levels  in  the  Went  Oerman  foreign 
exchange  market  since  before  the  revaluation 
of  the  mark  In  June  At  one  time,  the  dollar 
hit  3  Sa08  marks,  before  settling  back  irac- 
tlonally  to  2  0686  marks 

Durmg  the  Nairobi  meeting.  West  Oerman 
central  bank  governor  Otmar  Bmmlnger  re- 
vealed that  his  country  would  intervene  by 
selling  from  Its  enormous  holdings  of  dollars 
whenever  the  dollar  appreciated  to  the  2  V> 
marr  level  At  that  time.  It  was  conatderably 
below,  at  2.43  marks 

Since  then,  the  dollar  has  climbed  steadily. 
aided  by  a  VS  balance  of  payments  shift 
from  deflclt  to  surplus — and.  more  recentlv. 
by  the  energy  v.rlsle.  which  la  expected  to  hit 
the  United  States  less  severely  than  Japan 
and  Europe,  which  are  more  dependent  on 
AraboU. 

The  confluence  of  these  clrc\imstances  ap- 
parently produced  the  hastily  arranged  Big 
Five  session,  secret  until  word  leaked  out 
on  Saturday  Money  market  experts  here 
suggested  that  a  basic  decision  might  be 
whether  market  intervention  should  be  ar- 
ranged when  the  dollar  is  at  the  top  end  of 
the  allowable  range  around  a  central  point 
(  which  would  be  the  normal  way  i  or  whether 
Intervention  should  come  at  an  earlier  point 
From  the  standpoint  of  American  policy. 
says  one  expert.  "There  Is  something  to  be 
5*ld  for  holding  the  dollar  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  range  ■  That  would  give  the  dollar  a 
stronger  competitive  edge  and  help  to  build 
up  the  trade  surpluses  already  in  view.  But 
there  may  be  resistance  from  other  countries 
to  maintaining  what  would  be  regarded  as 
an  undervalued  level  for  the  dollar 


CONGRATULATIONS  AND  BEST 
WISHES  TO  CONGRESSWOMAN 
YVONNE  BRATHWAITE  BURKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rot>  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr  Speaker,  while  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  not  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  ever  delivered  a  baby.  I  be- 
lieve I  must  have  the  record — in  that  I 


delivered  over  5.500  ttabies  prior  to  my 
service  In  Congress 

As  an  obstetrician.  I  believe  it  appro- 
priate that  I  extend  to  our  colleague. 
Congresswoman  YvoirNe  Brathwaiti 
BuRKK.  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
on  the  birth  of  her  daughter 

Autumn  Roxann  Burke  was  bom  at 
3:55  p.m.  on  Friday.  November  23  at 
Queen  of  Angels  Hospital  In  Los  Angeles. 
She  weighed  7  pounds  and  9  ounces 

As  we  all  know.  Congresswoman  Burke 
Is  the  flrst  Member  of  Congress  ever  to 
give  birth  while  serving  In  the  Congress. 
I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  join  with  me  in  wishing  the  Burkes 
much  happiness. 


TRIBUTE  TO  L.Ait  K.  S   FREEMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Fulton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  FULTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  R.  S  Freeman,  late  of 
Yorkvlile.  Tenn..  and  to  include  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Jackson,  Term..  Sun. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  field  representative 
and  longtime  friend  of  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Eb  Jones.  Mr.  Freeman 
worked  with  Mr.  Jones  for  many  years. 
The  two  men  began  their  association  in 
1945  with  the  West  Tennessee  Artmclal 
Breeding  Association  and  continued 
working  together  when  Ed  Jones  was 
elected  to  Congress  In  1969. 

The  friendship  and  working  rapport 
between  Congressman  Jones  and  Mr 
Freeman  was  a  thing  to  be  admired,  and 
I  know  that  all  of  you  Join  with  me  In 
extending  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  Mr  Freeman's  family  and, 
of  course,  to  our  colleague.  Ed  Jones. 

TalBUT*  TO  THE  Latx  R   8  raiEMAN 

Yotxvitxx  — R  S  Preeman.  director  of 
field  services  for  Cougreasman  Ed  Jones,  died 
Sunday  morning  of  an  apparent  heart  attack. 

Mr  Preeman.  50.  became  111  early  Sunday 
morning  at  his  home  in  Yorkville  and  was 
taken  to  Gibson  County  General  Hospital  In 
Trenton  where  he  was  pronounced  dead  at  7 
am 

Funeral  services  will  be  thU  afternoon  at 
3  o'clock  at  the  Karnes  Funeral  Home  chapel 
In  Dyer  with  Tom  Holland,  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Bev  James  Combs 
officiating  Burial  wlU  be  in  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery In  Dyer 

A  native  of  Oibson  County,  he  was  the  son 
of  Robert  Preeman  of  Dyer  and  the  late  Ima 
Preem»n  He  was  married  to  the  former  Dean 
Brownloe  of  Rutherford. 

He  was  educated  In  the  public  schools  of 
Oibson  County  and  enlisted  In  the  Navy  in 
1041  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  11  He 
served  In  the  Pacific  Theatre  and  returned  to 
his  native  Gibson  County  in  late  l»4a 

Mr  Freeman"*  first  Job  after  completing 
his  military  service  was  with  Congressman 
Jones,  who  at  that  time  was  Introducing 
artlflclal  breeding  to  upgrade  dairy  herds  In 
this  area  He  subsequently  became  manager 
of  the  West  Tennessee  Artlflclal  Breeding 
AsaoclaUon.  leaving  that  position  In  1908 
when  Jones  was  elected  to  Congress  In  the 
old  8th  District 

"I  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  stay  with  me 
because  I  trusted  him  so  muclj."  Congress- 
man Jones  said  of  his  long  tune  association 
with  Mr.  Freeman 


Jones,  who  flew  home  from  Washington 
Sunday  after  learning  of  the  death  of  his 
staff  member,  wfts  at  the  funeral  home  Sun- 
day aiternoon  with  other  members  of  the 
congressional  staff  and  Mr  Freeman's  family, 
"l  have  lost  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever 
had,"  the  congressman  said.  "He  and  I  could 
Just  communicate." 

Congressman  Jones  said  Mr.  PreemAn 
"had  a  great  ability  to  anajy-ze  people  '  and 
was  devoted  to  his  work  as  director  of  field 
services  for  the  7th  District  representative. 
'He  Just  never  would  quit."  Jones  added 

The  congressman  had  urged  Mr  Freeman 
to  take  a  vacation  after  he  had  spent  so 
much  time  tending  to  arrangements  for  Xiva 
Bd  Jones  Day"  dinner  In  Jackson  on  Sept. 
8.  but  after  a  weekend  fishing  trip  with  his 
family  at  Kentucky  lAke  he  was  back  on  the 
Job  helping  cut  through  federal  red  Upe  for 
the  congressman's  constituents. 

Sunday  morning  when  Mr  Freeman  be- 
came 111  and  plAnned  to  go  to  a  Memphis 
hospital  later  In  the  day  he  went  to  the 
congressman's  YorkvQle  ofllce  at  4  IB  ajn.  to 
leave  some  Instructions  for  the  secretary. 

Mr  Freeman  was  an  active  member  of 
Thompson-Jo-  es  Post  9636.  VeUrans  of  For- 
''tgii  Wars  in  Dyer,  belonged  to  the  American 
Legion  Poet  in  Dyersburg.  Yorkville  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  115.  the  Moose  Club  of  Dyers- 
burg and  the  Rurltan  Club  He  was  a  mem- 
t)er  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Dyer. 

In  addition  to  his  widow  and  father,  he  La 
survived  by  two  daughters.  Mrs  Shell* 
Tullos  of  MemphU  and  Miss  Denlse  Freeman, 
a  senior  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
KnoxvUle.  and  a  sister.  Mrs  Joyce  Lewis  of 
Trenton 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bay  Lancaster.  Bob 
CaahdoUar.  Joe  Hill.  Dennis  Vaughn,  O&ley 
Fesmlre  and  Jim  Crow. 
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FINANCL\L  MALNUTRITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <Mr  Rogers*  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  ROGERS  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  years  this  administration 
has  attempted  to  establish  a  new  method 
of  "working"  the  legislative  process. 
When  there  is  legislation  which  the  exec- 
utive branch  does  not  support,  and  the 
sentiment  In  the  Congress  is  such  that 
this  legislation  could  not  be  defeated  or 
later  vetoed  because  the  veto  would  be 
overridden,  then  the  administration 
would  kill  the  law  or  portions  of  It  by 
simply  not  funding  It. 

riNANClAL    MALNtrmmoN 

This  practice,  impoundment,  reached 
fruition  last  year  In  the  confusion  over 
interpretation  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  Labor-HEW  appropriations,  and. 
as  a  result,  dozens  of  constituent  groups 
have  been  forced  to  go  to  court  to  obtain 
the  funds  which  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion entitled  them  to. 

The  results  of  these  court  actions,  thus 
far.  tell  the  story  rather  well— 29  favor- 
able decisions  for  the  constituents  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  programs, 
dealing  with  impounded  funds  totaling 
more  than  $1  billion 

Although  the  adininlstration  originally 
announced  Its  Intention  to  appeal  these 
court  decisions,  we  are  now  seeing  an 
attempt  to  retroactively  halt  the  right  of 
constituent  groupa  to  use  the  courts  to 
redress  arbitrary  impoundment  of  funds. 
The  so-called  Laird  package,  a  proposed 


amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1974  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  would  negate 
all  suits  pertQlning  to  fiscal  year  1973 
moneys  if  the  coii.'.lituent  group  accepted 
any  fiscal  year  1974  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  thLs  approach  is 
unconstitutional.  In  my  view,  the  amend- 
ment would  derij-  constituent  groups  or 
Individuals;  their  due-proc«S6  rights  to  ac- 
cess to  the  courts.  Moreover,  it  raises  se- 
rious con.s-lltutlonal  questions  of  undue 
encroachment  by  the  lerlslatlve  branch 
on  the  Judicial  branch  In  violation  of  the 
constitutional  principle  of  separation  of 
powers. 

Additionally,  such  an  amendment,  if 
passed  into  law  would  give  weight  to  the 
preml.'.e  that  the  executive  branch  can 
Ignore  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  and 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress,  thus  legiti- 
mizing financial  malnutrition  as  a  legis- 
lative tool  to  be  used  by  the  executive 
branch  to  defeat  tlie  intent  of  Congress 
I  am.  therefore,  asking  that  the  House 
conferees  now  considering  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation.s  conference  report 
reject  thl.s  unprecedented  attempt  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
a  plain  and  simple  attempt  to  legitimize 
this  administration's  position  that  they 
are  not  obligated  to  carry  out  the  laws  of 
the  land  .is  well  as  serving  to  intimidate 
constltuei  t  groups  while  barring  their 
access  to  tne  courts. 

I  would  hke  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  remarks  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  John  T.  GrupenhofT  for  de- 
livery before  the  State  University  of  New 
York's  Washington  Seminar  program. 
Eh-.  GrupenhofT.  a  former  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  HEW  for  Health  Legis- 
lation, is  the  coauthor  of  the  recently 
published  book.  "Impoundment  of  Health 
Funds  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  an 
Analysis  and  Case  Study;  Colleges  of 
Podiatnc  Medicine  v.  Ash  and  Wein- 
berger " 

The  remarks  follow: 
CoiocKNTS  BT  John  G«tTPia«Horr,  Presi- 
dent, Science  k  Health  Pcbucations,  Inc. 
ITie  Administration  has  prc^>osed  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  HEW-Labor  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1974.  It  would 
nullify  the  39  favorable  Judgments  totaling 
over  tl  bUUon  already  won  by  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare  groups  in  their  antl-lm- 
poundment  suits,  would  cancel  all  other 
antl-lmpoundment  suits  now  pending,  and 
would  permit  the  Administration  to  cut  up 
to  6%  from  each  line  item  of  the  appropria- 
tion (to  a  total  of  $400  mUUon  for  the  total 
bill)  after  it  is  passed  into  law- 
Let  us  deal  flrst  with  the  language  on  the 
nullification  of  the  court  actions.  It  provides 
that  If  any  federal  funds  are  accepted  by 
any  program  from  flscal  year  1974  appropria- 
tions, such  acceptance  would  discharge  any 
claim  for  any  flscal  1973  impounded  funds 
already  freed  for  that  program  by  the  courts. 
It  is  clear  that  a  program  which  needed 
Its  promised  federal  funds  so  desperately  last 
year  that  it  wbs  forced  to  sue  the  govern- 
ment wiuld  also  need  them  In  flscal  year 
1974.  The  dilemma  a  program  wotild  face  Is 
simple:  On  the  one  hand,  if  it  wishes  to 
survive  flscal  year  1974,  It  will  have  to  for- 
get about  flscal  year  1973  Impounded 
monies,  even  If  It  won  them  back  in  the 
courts  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  situation 
is  desperate  enough,  the  loss  of  the  flscal 
year  1978  monies  alone  would  guarantee  the 
program's    failure     If    it    takes    the    former 


option,  the  Nixon  Inipoundmej.t  strategy  for 
tiscAl  year  1973  worked;  and  If  the  latter 
o;,llon  is  followed,  the  Nixoa  Administra- 
tion, desirous  of  destroying  or  lesseiilng  the 
program,  will  have  succeeded.  Heads  the  pro- 
gram loses,  tails  the  program  loses.  And  the 
AdnUnlstratloti,  even  If  its  actions  were  de- 
clared Illegal  by  the  courts,   would   \^in. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  amendment  is  prob- 
ably uncoufiiltutlonal.  on  three  grounds,  sep- 
aration of  powers,  due  process  of  law,  aud  the 
right  of  petition.  In  a  recent  memo  to  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  on  the  amendment,  by  Mr 
Jerome  Wagshal,  (Who  was  the  attorney  of 
record  In  the  case  of  The  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  v  Weinberger,  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  plaintiffs  on  August  3,  19731  and 
.several  other  lawyers  all  of  whom  partic- 
ipated in  Impoundment  cases,  the  case 
against  the  amendment  on  t!ie  grcucds  of 
probable  uaconsiuutionaJlty  was  spelled  out 
m  considerable  detail.  A  reading  of  this  memo 
would  be  valuable  to  your  understanding  of 
this  Issue 

Because  of  the  limited  time  given  me  for 
the  pre8<"niatlon,  I  will  comment  only  briefly 
on  these  Issues. 

Separation  of  Poucrs— The  amendment 
raises  questions  of  undue  encroachment  by 
the  Congress  on  the  federal  Judlclarv.  The 
amendment  would  t)ar  access  to  the  courtu, 
and  the  recipients  of  federal  funds  who  seek 
court  action  are  thus  economically  coerced 
from  doing  so.  The  courts  have  repeatedly 
ruled  that  each  of  the  three  branches  of  gov'- 
ernment  must  be  able  to  act  without  con- 
trol or  coercive  Influence  by  any  other  Ad- 
ditionally, the  courts  themselves  have  ruled 
that  Impoundment  issues  are  Justiciable,  and 
not  alone  political 

Due  Process  o/  Law — The  amendment 
would  require  the  plaintiffs  to  give  up  funds 
to  which  the  courts  have  already  ruled  they 
are  legally  and  cflnstitutlonally  entitled,  in 
order  to  gain  fiscal  year  1974  operating  funds, 
which  would  seem  to  amount  to  a  form  of  ex- 
tortion. The  Supreme  Court  has  stated,  "Re- 
troactivity, even  m'hen  permissible,  is  not 
favored,  except  on  the  clearest  mandate".  The 
court  has  also  recognL?ed  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Fifth  amendment  prevent  the  depriva- 
tion of  property  or  the  right  to  It  once  legis- 
lative actions  vest  that  property  or  the  right 
to  It  In  a  person.  (Of  course,  the  courts  have 
ruled  In  the  Impoundment  cases  that  such  a 
right  to  appropriated  funds  does  exist  ) 

Right  to  PeUtion—Tht  Wagshal  memo 
brings  up  another  Issue  of  constitutionality, 
which  has  not.  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  been 
raised  elsewhere,  the  right  to  petition.  The 
argument  Is  that  the  "right  of  access  to  the 
courts"  has  been  held  to  be  "one  aspect  of 
the  constitutional  right  to  petition."  {Cal- 
ifornia Motor  Transport  v.  Trucking  Unlim- 
ited. 404  US  608.  510-1972  )  Further,  a  law 
which  has  no  other  purpose  than,  "to  chill 
the  aaeertlon  of  constltrutlonal  rights  bv  pe- 
nalizing those  who  chooee  to  exercise  them  Is 
patently  unconstitutional",  Shapiro  v 
Thompson,  394  VS    618,  831    (1989), 

Certainly,  these  are  very  strong  arguments, 
and  from  my  point  of  view  would  be  viewed 
favorably  by  the  courts. 

Why  has  the  Administration  proposed  the 
amendment'  Its  action  follows  from  the 
severe  reversals  It  has  received  In  the  courts 
on  the  impound.ment  issue.  Of  the  33  cases 
heard  in  Federal  district  cx)urts  (almost  60 
have  been  flled  i ,  29  have  been  decided  m 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  Two  others  have  been 
dismissed  without  consideration  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  one  because  the  Judge 
stated  he  lacked  Jurisdiction,  and  the  other 
because  the  Judge  ruled  the  plaintiff  lacked 
standing.  The  remamtng  two  cases  were 
heard  on  the  merits.  In  one.  the  Impound- 
ment of  some  OEO  funds  In  Chicago  was 
ruled  legal  in  a  district  court  there:  but 
shortly    afterwards    In    a    strikingly    slmUar 


case  on  OEO  In  the  D.C.  courts,  such  an 
action  was  ruled  Ulegal— It  may  be  that  the 
difference  In  decisions  will  be  ruled  upon 
m  an  appeal  In  only  one  case.  then,  did 
the  government  win  a  clear-cut  victorv 
That  case  involved  an  Impoundmen:  of  hous- 
ing funds  by  the  Secretary  of  HTD  axid  the 
court  ruled  that  the  applicable  law  per- 
mitted the  Secretary-  discretion  in  funding. 
and  thus  permitted  impoundment  The  Ad- 
ministration, at  each  loss  threatened  appeal, 
but  m  fact  has  appealed  only  a  few  cases 
and  has  already  released  Impounded  funds 
in  many  of  the  others 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Supreme  Court  wUl 
rule  quickly  on  the  impoundment  issue,  as 
it  recently  declmed  to  hear  a  Georgia  im- 
poundment case  on  original  Jurisdiction 
despite  the  fact  that  both  the  plaintiffs  and 
the  government  attorneys  requested  a  hear- 
ing. It  is  poeslble  that  a  suit  may  be  heard 
in  the  spring  term,  but  until  then,  there 
are  several  months  in  which  manv  of  the 
nearly  30  unheard  cases  w:i;  be  decided 

Additionally,  there  are  many  groups  now 
deciding  to  move  to  sue.  encouraged  bv  the 
success  of  others.  This  movement  is  being 
reinforced  by  the  rapidly  growing  body  of 
legal  literature  and  comrnentarv-  and  by  the 
widespread  reporting  of  decided'  suits  by  the 
newsletters  and  newspape.-s  of  the  affected 
groups.  Ad  hoc  attorneys  meetings  on  Un- 
poundment  abound,  law  schools  are  develop- 
ing courses,  and  even  the  offlcl&l  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  attorneys  genera]  :.s  pub- 
lUhlng  newsletters  on  the  subject  Clearly, 
a  massive  antl-lmpoundment  movement  is 
developing 

It  should  be  noted,  additionally,  that  the 
language  used  in  the  courts'  decisions  has 
given  little  comfort  to  the  Administration. 
The  legal  arguments  that  the  Executive 
possesses  the  power  to  impound  on  the 
grounds  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President,  historical  precedent,  delegated 
powers,  and  necessity  to  manage  the  na- 
tional economy,  all  have  been  turned  aside 
Even  the  argument  that  the  Impoundment 
issue  involves  a  leglsla-.lve-executive  struggle 
In  which  the  Judiciary  has  no  role  has  car- 
ried little  weight  For  example.  Judge  Gesell 
of  the  DC  Federal  District  Court  stated  in 
a  recent  case,  that  when  the  Congress  directs 
that  money  be  spent  by  the  President,  and 
he  declines  to  permit  the  spending  "the 
resulting  conflict  is  not  political",  and  It  is 
necessary  "for  the  courts  to  Interpret  the 
law  and  resolve  the  conflict". 

In  a  recent  case  (Colleges  of  Podlatrlc 
Medicine  v  Ash  4  Weinberger)  the  Judicial 
language  was  more  blunt.  The  government 
attorneys  asserted  that  Congress  no  longer 
effectively  holds  the  power  of  the  purse,  be- 
cause of  Its  Inability  to  establish  national 
priorities  and  fund  programs  properly  to 
meet  them.  The  government  attornej-s  in  the 
verba!  argument,  asserted  that  "Congress 
Is  In  a  position  where  It  is  influenced  by 
different  Interest  group  pressures  and  It 
would  not  want  u.  be  m  a  position  of  pre- 
ferring one  Interest  gro.up  over  another,  so 
It  seems  the  Congress  has  left  the  authorltv 
to  the  President  and  the  Executive  Branch 
to  determine  which  programs  demand  priori- 
ties over  others". 

This  inference  that  the  Administration 
Is  not  affected  by  interest  group  pressures  In 
determining  national  priorities,  and  there- 
fore It  can  set  priorities  better,  and  thus 
should  have  the  power  to  impound,  carried 
little  weight  with  Judge  George  Hart  of  the 
DC  Federal  District  Court,  who  is  known 
as  a  strict  constructionist  and  a  conservative. 
He  put  the  Issue  simply,  on  October  2fl: 
"Well,  of  couree,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  power  to  appropriate  direct 
expenditure  monies  reeta  solely  in  the  Con- 
gress  Now,  Congress  can.  If  they  wish,  give 
the  President  oertatn  discretion  in  the  mat- 
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ter.  or  they  cmh.  direct  that  tb«  money  be 
spent  knd  \t  they  direct  it.  then  whether  tt 
la  foolish  or  isn't  (oollAh.  It  baa  got  to  be 
done.  If  It  la  available     . 

"It  does  seem  to  me  In  these  matters  relat- 
ing to  bealth  that  Oongresa  decided  that  they 
were  definitely  not  going  to  give  the  discre- 
tion or  would  not  give  the  discretion  to  the 
Executive  Department  to  determine  what 
should  or  should  not  be  spent,  but  were  di- 
recting that  It  actually  be  spent  " 

"Now.  whether  that  makea  sense  or  not 
does  not  make  any  dUTerenoe  It  Is  the  pre- 
rogative of  Congress  to  spend  money  foolishly 
If  It  wants  to.  and  the  remedy  Is,  I  suppose, 
In  the  electorate  " 

Paced  with  these  reverses,  the  Administra- 
tion has  now  decided  upon  an  alternative 
method  ot  attempting  to  hold  its  Impound- 
ment program  intact  and  has  proposed  Its 
amendment  Consider  the  proposal's  effect 
on  the  courts,  the  affected  groups,  and  the 
Congress. 

The  courts  have  ruled  consistently  that  the 
conflict  may  properly  be  settled  on  judicial 
groups.  The  Admin lstr»tlon  amendment  ef- 
fectively would  remove  the  courts  from  any 
f'ixther  consideration  of  tiaca^  1973  Impound- 
ment matters,  leaving  those  Impoundments 
purely  a  political  matter,  and  thus  the  en- 
forcemeat  of  appropriation  law  a  political 
matter. 

The  affected  groups  will  become  even  more 
disaffected  from  the  Administration  than 
they  have  been  by  the  impoundments  alone. 
Those  who  have  decided  to  sue  have  not  done 
so  easily — among  the  health  groups  especially 
there  is  uneasiness  They  are  historically  con- 
servative regarding  legal  action,  they  were 
concerned  with  their  suits'  impact  upon  ad- 
ministration program  heads  with  whom  they 
dealt  dally  aod  who  themselves  disliked  im- 
poundments and  their  effects  upon  the  pro- 
grams, and  they  were  most  concerned  about 
■reprisals"  from  the  Administration  leaders 
If  they  did  sue.  .Anyone  who  followed  clooely 
the  discussions  of  the  groups  and  associa- 
tions who  anally  resolved  to  sue  could  see 
this  pervading  fear  of  "reprisals",  a  fear  that 
was  unspeclflc  and  therefore  more  ominous. 
Additionally,  most  of  these  groups  have 
believed  that  their  s\uts  would  not  only  be 
seen  favorably  by  the  Congress,  because  the 
Congress  authorized  and  funded  them,  but 
that  they  were  supporting,  by  the  suits,  the 
Congress'  efforts  in  the  domestic  field. 

Finally,    this    Administration    action    will 
further  catalyze  these  groups:  over  the  last 
several  years  they  have  become  Increasingly 
politically  aware  and  active,  and  It  is  certain 
that  the  latest  action  wUl  only  increase  that 
militancy   Already  many  of  these  groups  are 
girding  themselves  for  still  another  battle, 
•his  time  to  sue  on  the  grounds  of  uncon- 
stitutionality  because  of  the  separation  of 
powers  and  due  process,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  petition   US  district  court  Judges  already 
weary   of   impoundment   suits,   will   have   to 
ready  themselves  for  more    It  is  Ukely  that 
the  entire   years  of   1970-74  will  be   known 
as  the  years  of  "appropriations  by  litigation" 
What  about  the  Congress''  It  is  now  t)elng 
asked  to  make  legal  an  Administration  pro- 
gram that  the  courts  have  ruled  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,    and    to    do    so    with    an 
amendment  that  at  the  least  may  be  uncon- 
stitutional, but  certainly  in  any  case  violates 
the  spirit  of  legal  fair  play    The  Congress  is 
also  being  asked  to  pre-empt  the  support  of 
its  present  ally,  the  Judiciary    In  the  appro- 
priations   law    enforcement    question     If    it 
would    acquiesce    to    the    Administration.    It 
would    deprive    itaelf    of    part    of    a    major 
strength  it  now  has.  the  power  of  the  purse. 
which  would  be  doubly  laifortunate  at  this 
time,  when  It  is  struggling  so  hard  to  regain 
a  parity  with  the  Executfv«  on  questions  of 
naUonal  and  international  a^aln 

The   AdxnlnlatrakioB   kXMSws   that   tt   Is   In 
very  deep  trouble  on  the  impoundment  issue. 


and  la  nktng  the  Congress,  whose  Intentions 
It  has  consistently  dtsregarded  on  authorleed 
programs  and  appropriations,  to  pull  tt  out 
of  the  pit  It  has  dug  for  itself  There  ts  sim- 
ply no  other  way  out  for  it  than  to  try  to  get 
the  Congress   to  nullify  the  court  action. 

The  President   no  longer  can  veto  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  then  impound  funds  pro- 
vided In  a  continuing  reoolutton  which  the 
Con^reas  would  pass  In  order  to  temporarily 
keep   the   government   running    He   cannot, 
because   the  courts  have   indicated   by   their 
r\illngB.  that  the  continuing  resolutions  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  appropria- 
tions law  they  temporarily  replace    If  he  ve- 
toes aa  appropriations  bui.  the  Con^rreas  will 
respond  with  a  continuing  resolution,  and    It 
Is  becoming  sophisticated  In  the  use  of  this 
newly   importajit    Instrument   of   appropria- 
tion, so  much  so  that  it  Is  getting  to  be  very 
much  lUw  an  appropriation  bUl   Itself    And 
If    the    President    vetoes   the    resolution,    he 
stops  the  applicable  part  of  the  government 
Thus,   before   the   courts  ruled  on   the  con- 
tinuing resolutions,  he  oould  veto  appropria- 
tions and  demand  that  the  Oongreos  keep  the 
government   running   by   a  continuing  reso- 
lution, then  Impound   Now  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot — the  President  is  confronted  with 
the  task  of  keeping  the  government  running, 
because  he  cannot  impound  continuing  reso- 
lution moneys. 

Thus,  the  Admimstratlon's  only  way  out  is 
to  block  Judicial  rulings  on  impoundmenu 
The  Congress,  consequently,  is  In  a  very 
strong  position,  a  poettton  tt  can  lose  only  if 
It  accedes  to  the  Administrations  request  It 
would  be  foolish  to  do  so 

Finally,  congresatonai  acceptance  of  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment,  which  would 
provide  the  Administration  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  up  to  five  peroent  of  any  appro- 
priated line  item  (up  to  MOO  million  for  the 
entire  bill)  would  only  weaken  Congrvn' 
hand  still  further,  unneceaaarUy. 

This  proposal,  styled  a  compromise  by  the 
Administration,  would  permit  espendltures 
under  this  blU  to  faU  %»1  mUlion  below  the 
continuing  resolution  now  In  force  (which 
provides  for  program  expenditures  at  the 
House  or  Senate  passed  appropriation  bill 
level,  whichever  la  lower) . 

Why  should  the  Congreos  niove  to  accept 
it?  As  a  matter  of  political  power,  it  need 
not.  If  It  chooses  not  to  accept  It.  and  does 
pass  the  bill,  and  should  the  President  veto. 
hs  puts  himself  in  the  boa  Just  deacrlbed 
above. 

To  sum  up:  The  federal  courts.  Interpret- 
ing the  separatirin  of  powers  and  the  power 
of  the  purse  issues  In  Congress'  favor,  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  helping  to  re-establish 
parity  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  This  newly  re-established  partly 
can  only  be  lost  by  the  Coogrees  if  It  desires 
to  lose  It 

Also,  however.  If  the  Congress  really  de- 
sires to  hold  on  to  the  power  of  the  purse. 
It  must  do  more  than  say  it  wants  to  keep  it 
It  must  now  restructure  Itself  to  establish 
a  lolld  and  workable  budgetary  program, 
which  wUl  require  a  high  degree  of  InsUtu- 
tlonal  self-dlsclpllne 


AMERICAN— BEING  MEIOHBORLY 
IS  A  TWO-WAY  STREET 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ^Mr  Chappell^  I5  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  CHAPPELL  Mr  SpeaJter.  It  took 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp  to 
bring  Into  focus  what  many  Americans 
have  been  saying  a  long  time — that  we 
rush  to  give  aid  to  every  country  In  the 
world  when  they  have  trouble  but  always 


are  left  to  pull  through  our  owti  crises 
alone.  It  1.^  good  to  see  that  our  efforts 
are  appreciated  by  some 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  CBC 
statement  as  printed  In  the  Sarasota 
Herald 

Statimxnt 

The  United  States'  dollar  took  another 
pounding  on  Oerman.  French  and  British 
exchaogss  this  m<irnm^.  hitting  the  l>jwest 
point  ever  known  Ln  West  Germany 

II  has  decilned  there  by  41  per  oent  since 
1971  and  this  Canadian  thinks  tt  Is  time  to 
speak  up  for  the  Americana  as  the  most  gen- 
erous and  possibly  the  least  appreciated  peo- 
ple In  all  the  earth 

As  long  as  60  years  ago.  when  I  first  started 
to  read  newspapers.  I  read  of  floods  on  the 
Tellow  River  and  the  Yangtee  Who  rushed 
In  with  men  and  money  to  help?  The  Ameri- 
cans did 

TTiey    have   helped   control    floods   on   the 

NUe.  the  Amazon,  the  Oanges  and  the  Niger, 

This    year    the    rich    bottomland    of    the 

Mississippi  was  under  water  and  no  foreign 

land  sent  a  dollar  to  help 

Oermany,  Japan,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Britain  and  Italy,  were  lifted  out  of  the 
debris  of  war  by  the  Amerloans  who  poured 
In  billions  of  dollars  and  forgave  other  bil- 
lions In  debts. 

None  of  thoee  countries  Is  today  paying 
even  the  interest  on  Its  remaining  debts  to 
the  United  8Ute«. 

When  the  franc  was  In  danger  of  collaps- 
ing in  196e,  It  was  the  Anverlcan  who  prop- 
ped  It   up  and   their  reward   was  to  be  In- 
sulted and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris 
I  was  there.  I  saw  it. 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earthquake 
it  la  the  United  States  that  hurries  in  to 
help — Uanagua.  Nicaragua,  la  one  oX  the 
most  recent  examples 

80  far  this  year,  69  American  communi- 
ties have  been  flattened  by  tornadoes.  No- 
body has  helped 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  policy 
pump>ed  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  Into 
discouraged  countries  Now  newspapers  In 
those  countries  are  writing  about  the  dec- 
a<tonit  warmongering  Amerloans. 

I'd  like  to  see  Just  one  of  those  countries 
that  Is  gloating  over  the  erosion  of  the 
United  States  dollar  build  Its  own  airplane. 
Cotne  on.  let's  bear  It  I 
Does  any  other  country  In  the  world  have 
a  plane  to  equal  the  Boeing  Jumbo  Jet,  the 
Lockheed  Trlstar  or  the  Douglas  10? 

If  so,  why  don't  they  fly  them?  Why  do  all 
International  lines  except  Russia  fly  Ameri- 
can planes? 

Why  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even  con- 
sider putting  a  man  or  woman  on  the  moon? 
You  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy  and 
you    get    radios     You    talk    about    Oerman 
technocracy  and  you  get  automobiles 

You  talk  about  American  technocracy  and 
you  flnd  men  on  the  moon,  not  once  but 
several  times  and   safely  home  again. 

You  talk  about  scandals  and  the  Ameri- 
cans put  theirs  right  in  the  store  window  for 
everybody  to  look  at 

Even  their  draft  dodgers  are  not  pursued 
and  bounded.  They  are  here  on  our  Canadian 
streets,  most  of  them  (unleas  they  are  break- 
ing Canadian  laws)  are  getting  American 
dollars  from  Ma  and  Pa  at  home  to  spend 
here  In  Canada 

When  the  Americans  get  out  of  this  bind — 
as  they  will — who  could  blame  them  If  they 
said  "To  Hell  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ■ 
'Let  someone  else  buy  the  Israel  bonds 
Let  someone  else  buUd  or  repair  foreign 
dams  or  design  foreign  buildings  that  won't 
shake   apart   in   earthquakes  " 

When  the  railway*  of  France,  Oermany 
and  India  were  breaking  down  through  age. 
It  was  the  Americans  who  rebuilt  them  When 
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the  Pennsylvania  RoiirLtad  and  the  New  York 
Central  went  broke,  trobo^y  loaned  them  an 
old  caboose.  Both  are  stUl  broke, 

I  can  name  you  5.000  times  when  the  Amer- 
icans raced  to  the  help  Of  other  people  In 
trouble. 

Can  you  name  me  ev^n  one  time  when 
someone  else  raced  to,'  the  Americans  In 
trouble?  / 

I  don't  think  there  was  outside  help  even 
during  the  San   Francisco  earthquake. 

Our  neighbors  have  fai!ied  1»  alone  and  I'm 
one  Canadian  who  is  damned  tired  of  hear- 
ing them  kicked  around  They  will  come  out 
of  this  thing  with  their  Flag  high  And  when 
they  do,  they  axe  entitled  to  thumb  their  nose 
at  the  lands  that  are  floating  over  their 
present  troubles. 

I  hope  Canada  Is  not  pne  of  these. 

I  do  not  want  Amertca  to  thumb  Its 
nose  at  anyone,  but  I  do  want  us  to  look 
long  and  hard  at  our  assistance  pro- 
grams. Many  of  our  own  resources  are 
dwindling  and  we  need  to  be  concentrat- 
ing on  conserving  what  we  have  and 
searcJiing  for  new  sources  While  we 
want  to  remain  neighborly  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  we  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  act  as  benefactor  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  encouraging  to  read 
that  others  believe  America  will  come 
out  of  this  crisis  with  our  flag  held  high. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  USDAS  PRO- 
POSED ACROSS-COUNT\'-LINES 
COLOCATION    OF    FIELD   OFFICES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr,  MELCHER  Mr  Speaker,  In  order 
that  Members  of  the  House  are  not  misled 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  re- 
cent press  release  about  providing  one- 
stop  service  to  farmers  at  Its  country 
offices.  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
conclusions  to  the  Department's  work 
paper  behind  that  proposed  centralized 
location  of  offices  which  I  believe  should 
go  in  the  Record. 

The  press  releaise,  quoting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  Eissures  us: 

We  do  not  anticipate  this  program  will 
force  separation  of  any  personnel.  Disloca- 
tions will  be  minimal. 

But  their  background  paper  raises  my 
doubts  and  will  raise  the  dander  of  farm- 
ers when  they  flnd  that  "colocation,"  or 
grouping  of  offices  together  in  one  build- 
ing, may  bring  extra  driving  and  in- 
convenience. 

The  conclusions  section  of  the  USDA 
colocation  study  which  I  have  obtained 
indicates  that  3,300  to  .5.000  employees 
will  be  terminated  and  that  8.250  to  13,- 
750  people  will  require  comperLsatlon  for 
movement  of  their  households  at  an 
average  cost  of  $1,600  to  $1,800  each. 

The  background  studj"  indicates  tliat 
8.800  facilities  will  be  involved,  800  will 
be  eliminated,  and  that  the  current  num- 
ber of  locations  of  USDA  field  offices  will 
be  reduced  from  4. ,500  to  2,200.  It  also 
describes  the  colocatlons  as  "across 
county  lines  colocatloh  " 

There  Is  an  estimated  one-time  cost 
of  the  so-called  Interrounty  colocation 
of  offices  in  the  $14  to  $25  million  range. 


but  one  of  the  Department's  conclusions 
is  that — 

At  worst,  the  Department  will  break  even 
financially  while  streamlining  Its  field  struc- 
ture At  best  It  will  realize  substantial  sav- 
ings In  personnel  positions  and  expejidltures 

The  county  ASC  committees,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  offices.  Farmers  Home 
Admlm.strallon,  and  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance are  primary  targets  for  colocation. 

There  Is  an  interesting  timetable 
which  indicates  that  key  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  were  to  be  notified  of  the 
planned  colocation  by  October  12.  or  no 
later  than  distribution  of  Secretary's 
memo. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  had  no  notice  of  the  plan 
before  the  paeans  of  praise  for  this  one- 
stop  service  for  farmers  started  pour- 
ing out  in  press  release  form  recently 
with  the  assurance  that  "we  do  not  an- 
ticipate this  program  will  force  separa- 
tion of  any  personnel  Dislocations  will  be 
minimal." 

I  think  I  can  understand  now.  coming 
from  a  State  where  they  already  have 
farmers  traveling  over  100  miles  to  some 
county  offices,  why  I  have  not  been  ad- 
vised about  this  across  county  lines  co- 
location  effort. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  that  the 
Agriculture  Committees  hold  hearings  on 
what  is  planned,  so  we  will  all  at  least 
get  some  Idea  how  much  more  gasoline  Is 
going  to  be  burned  getting  to  the  2,200 
offices,  out  of  4,500.  to  be  retained. 
Obviously,  if  2  million  farmers  have  to 
travel  an  extra  hundred  miles  back  and 
forth  several  times  a  year  to  county 
USDA  offices,  it  will  not  contribute  to 
energi'  conservation. 

Of  course.  I  can  think  of  a  few  other 
reasons  why  some  features  of  the  co- 
location  idea  are  of  dubious  merit.  The 
idea  of  one-stop  service  for  farmers  is 
very  laudable,  but  not  if  that  stop 
involves  a  round  trip  of  200  mUes  to  an 
understaffed  set  of  offices  But  the  back- 
grounders themselves  you  will  flnd,  have 
listed  a  few  problems,  including: 

Disruption  of  county  committee; 

Some  clients  disadvantaged; 

Institutional  objections: 

High  one-time  cost: 

Disruption  of  work  flow; 

Space  limitations: 

Management  structure  needed: 

Employee  grievances,  morale,  resist- 
ance to  change,  and  need  for  retraiiung 

The  study  indicates  that  Georgia  and 
Florida  are  to  be  the  guinea  pigs  for  this 
new  across-count>--lines  corLsolidation  of 
offices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  another  in- 
stance where  Members  of  Congress  might 
serve  as  the  best  original  guinea  pigs 
Why  not  tr>'  it  out^ — in  all  its  honest  de- 
tail— on  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people? 

That  step  might  just  save  the  Govern- 
ment a  few  miUion  dollars  wnth  very  lit- 
tle one-time  cost  Some  of  us  country 
boys  might  be  able  to  give  Mr.  Butz' 
management  experts  a  pointer  or  two. 

I  include  in  the  Record,  first,  the  re- 
lease of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announcing  the  attractive  new  one-stop 


services  for  farmers,  and  second,  a  sec- 

tic«i  of  "Conclusions'  from  the  USDA 
Field  Colocation  Study  by  the  Office  of 
Information  Systems,  dated  October  12 
1973.  which  outlines  a  few  of  the  more 
realistic  details: 
Secret;^t   Btrrz  Annocnci*  National  Pao- 

G&AM  BXGT7M  TO  PSOVIDI  FaIMEKS  OWT-STOP 

ScavicB 

Washiwgton.  DC  .  Novemt>er  21. — A  na- 
tionwide program  la  being  Initiated  to  mod- 
ernize the  VS  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 
outdated  field  office  system  by  establlahlng 
local  U.S  Agricultural  Service  Centers  to  pro- 
vide farmers,  ranchers,  and  rural  citizens  up- 
to-date  "one-stop  service.'  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L  Butz  announced  today. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  maximum  service 
at  single  locations.  USDA  Is  Initiating  devel- 
opment of  local  US  Agricultural  Service 
Centers  to  update  the  Department's  existing 
15,000  field  ofllces  which  now  function  In 
many  different  organizational  structures,  the 
Secretary  explained  A  Steering  Committee 
chaired  by  Under  Secretary  J.  Phil  Campbell 
has  been  established  to  direct  the  new  pro- 
gram and  the  Office  of  Field  Operations  haa 
been  established  under  direction  of  Edward 
H.  Hansen  to  carry  out  its  objectives,  he  said 

The  program  will  involve  approxlmatelv 
7,800  offices  at  the  local  or  county  level  in 
similar  geographic  areas  operated  by  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  lASCSi.  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion (FHAk  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(SCSi,  and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration I FCIC  I .  Secretary  Butz  explained 
.^dminlslrat:ve  oonunlttees  in  each  state 
comfKised  of  the  State  Directors  of  the  four 
agencies  will  develop  plans  which  will  vary 
according  to  geography,  transportation  net- 
work, farm  population,  workload  and  other 
factors 

"We  do  not  anticipate  this  program  will 
force  separation  of  any  personnel  Disloca- 
tions wUl   be  minimal,"  he  emphasized. 

Secretary  Butz  said  establishment  of  Serv- 
ice Centers  will  'carry  out  the  mandate  of 
C-ongress  spelled  out  In  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972"  which  calls  for  location 
of  all  units  of  the  Department  concerned 
with  rural  development  In  single  field  offices 
and  "the  Interchange  of  personnel  and  raclii- 
t!es  In  each  such  office  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary- or  desirable  to  achieve  the  most  efficient 
utilization  of  such  personnel  and  facilities 
and  provide  the  most  effective  assistance  m 
the  development  of  rural  areas 

The  Secretary  said  the  Service  Center  pro- 
gram will  also  caxry  forward  a  USDA  effort 
begun  11  years  ago  which  achieved  some  co- 
location  In  54  p>eroent  of  counties  with  USDA 
offices.  However,  he  aald  the  degree  achieved 
laciLS  uniformity  and  does  not  achieve  maxi- 
mum efficiency  He  added  that  USDA  has 
learned  through  its  experience  so  far  that 
the  effort  Is  a  worthwhile  one 

■  It's  time  we  brought  our  field  delivery 
system  forward  into  the  1970s  with  concen- 
tration of  services  in  slr.g:e  field  offices  at 
the  county  level  wherever  possible  the  elim- 
ination of  marginally  effective  offices  and 
groupings  where  more  efficient  services  to 
farmers  and  rural  residents  can  be  achieved." 
the  Secretary  said 

"We've  asked  farmers  to  use  new  farm  pro- 
grams and  go  all-out  In  food  production  next 
year  so  we  in  government  have  a  concurrent 
responsibility  to  go  all-out  to  give  farmers 
the  most  efficient  and  streamlined  service  in 
the  field  that's  pKDSsible,"  the  Secretary  said 

"This  is  Impossible  with  our  present  field 
structure  Most  of  it  has  grown  up  independ- 
ently of  other  agencies  since  the  1930's  and 
there's  little  of  the  coordination  we  should 
have  As  a  result,  most  f&moers  have  to  run 
all  over  town  to  do  btrsiness  with  us  In  this 
modem  age.  that's  Inexcusable  ' 
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The  S«creuu-y  pointed  out  that  with  farms 
growing  larger  in  slz»  and  farther  apart, 
faraocrs  ar*  planting  and  harveating  more 
acres  and  ae«d  more  time  to  cckooeatrau  on 
leUtQg  In  the  marketplaoe.  They  have  leu 
time  to  spend  ruanlng  from  one  place  to 
another  because  of  an  outdated  DSDA  offlce 
•ystem."  the  Secretary  explained. 

la  addition,  the  Secretary  emphaslaed  the 
need  to  reduce  confusion  among  rural  cltl- 
rens  who  seek  asalstsuace  from  USOA  in  hous- 
ing, community  factUUes.  water  and  sewer, 
and  Industrialization  programs.  A  stream- 
lined county-levei  office  structure  should  en- 
able rursl  citizens  to  get  comprehensive  and 
more  specialized  asslatanoe  at  one  location 
at  the  local  level. 

Se<.Tetary  Butz  said  the  Department  la  al- 
ready reorienting  lu  administrative  capabil- 
ity In  Waaljitngton  to  provide  farmers  and 
ranchers  a  more  effective  field  delivery  sys- 
tem. Establifihment  of  new  offices  will  per- 
mit USDA  at  the  local  level  to  provide  more 
technical  assistance,  more  Information  and 
other  services  not  now  feasible  with  a  widely - 
dispersed,  multiple-agency  field  offlce  sys- 
tem, he  added  Upgraded  communications  ca- 
pability, computer  terminals,  and  modern 
business  e<iulpment  are  planned  for  each 
offlce. 

He  said  the  Service  Center  program  will: 

Permit  a  fuller  range  of  services  to  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  rural  residents  at  each 
local  offlce; 

Reduce  client  travel  to  many  cases  by  elim- 
inating multiple  offlce  visits; 

Integrate  mutually  supportive  programs: 

Allow  a  fuller  range  of  technical  expertise 
a  county-level  site  rather  than  state  or  re- 
gional: 

Enhance  the  effectiveness  of  field  em- 
ployees through  broader  knowledge  of  USDA 
programs: 

Reduce  duplicated  overhead  costs. 
And  centralize  equipment  uae. 


OSOA    nXL»   COLOCATIOM   STOVT 

Omc*  or  iKrosMATioN  BTBrmcs. 

October  It.  1973. 

COMCt-USIONS 

Co- location  across  eounty  lines  will- 
Accrue  stgntfleant  ■•  rings  through  eoon- 
omlss  of  scale  and  reduction  of  personnel 
by  facniutlng  functional  integration. 


Not'emher  fi,  197s 

Provide  for  Impr^ed  clientele  service  by 
facUltatlng  functional  integration  by  faclli- 
Utlng  a  wider  range  of  technical  expertise. 

ProvUls  potential  for  Increased  admlnutra- 
tlve  efflctencles. 


(  Not*. — The    following    cost 
estimates  are  conservative  ) 


and    savings 


ttlMCATlOHS:  tSTIKATEO  ONE-TIME  COST 


Low 


EiMclsd 


Hi(h 


Aw.n  Mrt  p«  g«es  MM xilS 

Cwt  fff  HKhflnf  officer.  .................. .^^_,  1M7  MO 

Numb«i  o(  p«op«e  rtquinnt  csmpanutioa  (er  awvMntnt  ol  Itousatiold  1  250 

AvMigt  C0J1  p«t  housvftotd  movtd '.'.'.'.'.'.  X$l  600 

Ce«o«.t»oc.ti«n „ _,_ +113.200,000 

EstirwMd  toM  otic-hmacoit  tU.SI7  Sm 

R4n|»o««i««-ti»«c<m.  J14io«S,000i00C.    »**•/,«» 


3.(00 

xn5o 


4,S00 

XU7$ 


SMO,  000 


im.soc 


11.000 
X?l,700 


13.750 
XS1,800 


+»1  J.  700, 000       +t24.  750, 000 


$19, 240.000 


^25. 537, 500 


IMPLICATIONS:  ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  SAVINGS 


Number  ol  office*  mtrgtd  with  officsj  o<  smm  •(••»  ^       _  gno 

AMrtKCOTt  of  operMinc  K1  offic* "'..I""I1"1*  Xtl.TSO 

AnniMl  ooerMional  iavin|s _ 1,050,000 

Numbei  of  p«opJt  in  office  to  be  C0(|W)llita1itf„ n  nM 

P«reen«  parMniNl rt<t«ctkM  potsiM „ LIIIHII""  x!l0 

Number  of  frmr  [MopI*  roqulrsd .  t.rM 

Average  innual  nl»r»  plu>  benefits "I-IIII"""""""  X9  500 

Anoual  personnel  uiringj +31,  350.000 

NtMiSer  of  offices  nevint  to  rented  jpice Tooo' 

Aii«ra«e  tddibonal  rent ^U*"""..'.1  XI  750 

Annuel  addition^  rent  cost „ -I  750, 000 

Estimated  total  annual  sivinfs 30  &50  am 

Range  of  annoaJ  tavin«t  S30  to  UO,00O,00a               «.wu,uw 


no 

XCMO 


1,000 
X»,2S0 


1,(00.000 


2.250.000 


33.000 
X.125 


33.000 
X.li 


4,125 

X 10. 000 


4,950 
X10,500 


+41.250.000         +51,975.000 


1,500 
X2,500 


2.000 
X2.2W 


-3  000.000 
».  »50. 000~ 


-4,500.000 
49.725.000 


ESTIMATED  IMPtlCATIONS  BY  ENO  OF  EACH  FISCAL  TEAR 


CUMULATIVE  COSTS  AND  SAVINGS 
IMilliom  of  dolUrsI 


racal  year— 


OScei  OMived  (percent) 

Low 

(tpeeted '. 

Higfl 

Per  senad  redscid  (»ei«MO 

Low 

Eipected '„ 

Mtgfi 


1974 

1975 

197« 

1977 

Tow 

IS 
40S 
M 

m 

SO 
1,350 
l.SOO 
2.250 
25 
825 
1.025 
1,250 

35  .. 

945 

1.2(0 
1,575 
50 
1.650 
2.050 
2.500 

6  ■■" 

0 
0 

25  ... 
825 

""2.766 
3.609 

4.500 

0 
0 
8 

3,300 
4.100 
5,000 

raciiyeer— 


Cost: 

Low 

Eipected. 

High 

Sevinfs 

Low 

Exsectsd. 

Ht^ 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


9 

13 

17 

4 
6 
S 


14 
19 
25 

19 

25 
31 


14 
19 
25 

45 

60 
75 


14 
19 
25 

75 
100 
125 


COMCLtrSION 

Even  with  substantial  variation  from  ss- 
tlmated  figures,  co-location  makes  sense.  At 
worst,  the  department  will  break-even  fi- 
nancially while  streamlining  lu  field  struc- 
ture. At  best  It  win  realize  substantial  sav- 
ings in  personnel  positions  and  expenditures 
Imjilicationa — overall 

Tot4U   faclUUes   involved... 8.800 

Facilities  to   be   eliminated .-^-800 

Facilities  remaining   8.000 

Current  number  of  locations 4.600 

Locations  to  be  eliminated 3.300 

Locations    remaining    2.300 

£>.::mated  personnel  reduction 4,  125 

Estimated    one-time   cost 14-26  million 

Estimated   annual   savings 30-60  million 

Alio    IKPSOVID    ONI-8TOP    SKITICK 

Benefit* 

Service  effectiveness: 

Permit  fuller  range  of  servioes — reduce 
client  travel  ttme  In  many  cases.  Integrate 
mutually  supporuve  prtigrams:  permit  fuUer 
range  of  technical  expertise  available  at  one 
•ite  (generalUt  v»  specialist  i,  enhances  ef- 
fectiveness     of      each      employee      through 


broader  knowledge  oX  USDA  programs;  cen- 
tralizes Information  flow;  centralizes  equip- 
ment use;  computer  terminals;  wats  line; 
and  files  Integration. 

Economy : 

Reduce  personnel  costs — share  clerical  and 
support  personnel;  reduce  administrative 
costs. 

Management  Afflclency: 

Functional  Integration  potential — reduc- 
tion of  program  service  overlap;  centraliza- 
tion at  the  local  level. 

ProbUmt 

PoUUcal: 

Dlsruptloa  ot  county  committee — some 
clients  disadvantaged  and  Institutional 
objections. 

Functional : 

High  one-time  cost — disruption  of  work 
flow:  space  limitations;  and  management 
structure  needed. 

Employee: 

Orlevances;   morale,   resistance  to  change 
need  rstralnlng. 

fUcofntnendaticnt 
Co-location    be   undertaitea    and    directed 
toward    co-location  across  county  lines,  and 
functional  Integration. 


Number  of 

offices     PerMnnel 


Primary  cendldate*  for  cotocstion : 
Moat     Ciiuoty -level     oNices     of— 
ASCS,  FMA.  FCIC,  SCS 
Additionel  candidates  for  colocalion : 
Some  local  offices  of— AMS,  FNS. 
APHIS,  OGC. 


ASCS  Osansgenient)  DIG. 


8, 212    27. 500 

611    5.200 
8, 823    22,  700 


*  Implementation  start  on  a  pilot  basis : 
two  States — Florida  and  Georgia. 
implemcTitafton  plan  and  date  completed  by 

1  F»resent  plan  to  under  Sec  &  Sec. — 
revise  as  necessary  k  obtain  approval.  Octo- 
ber 3,  1978. 

3.  Inform  Asst.  Sec  tc  key  agency  tt  staff 
offlce  heads.  October  8.  1973. 

3.  Select  project  director,  October  6,  1973. 

4  Finalize  action  plam  (including  public 
Information  strategy)  with  Under  Sec  & 
Sec.  October  13.  1973. 

8.  Sstabllsh  departmental  steering  com- 
mittee. October  12,  1973 

6  Identify  task  force  members:  program 
agency    representatives     (6-fl);     staff     oflloe 


November  27,  1973 
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representatives    (6-8):    and   communications 
representative    (1).   October   12,   1973. 

7  Prepare  &  distribute  Sec  memo,  October 
12.  1973 

8  Notify  key  members  of  Congress  &  OMB 
as  appropriate,  but  no  later  than  distribu- 
tion of  Sec    Memo,  October  12.  1973. 

9  Notify  OSA  &  others  as  appropriate  (In- 
cluding State  administrative  committees, 
October.  19.  1973. 

10.  Prepare  presentation  package,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1973. 

11.  Develop  co-location  plan  for  pilot  State: 
State  Admin  Committee  (SAC)  to  meet  with 
Sec    to   Initiate  project.  October   19.   1973. 

SAC  A  task  force  formulate  guidelines  and 
work  plans,  gather  woiicload  data,  November 
2,  1973 

Preliminary  action  plan  completed,  No- 
vember 13.  1973. 

Action  plan  finalized  &  Issued.  December 
10.  1973 

12  Begin     pilot     co-location.     December 

17.  1973 

13  Finalize   national   action   plan,   March 

18.  1974 

14.  Expand  to  national  basis  using  model 
developed  from  pilot  effort. 

Key  issues  to  be  resolved  by  pUot  effort 

1  Test  the  accuracy  of  assumptions  and 
estimates. 

2.  Determine  adequacy  of  scope :  Impact  on 
non-PPT  personnel  and  Impact  on  State 
and  regional  and  district  offices. 

3.  Determine  appr<H>rlat«  administrative 
system:  degree  of  Integrating  field  offlce  man- 
agement; problems  associated  with  single 
offlce  director  concept,  and  mechanisms  to 
coordinate  field  activities  from  Washington. 

Identify  complications  in  acquiring  ade- 
quate offlce  space  and  terminating  lease 
agreements. 

5.  Determine  best  way  to  Involve  State  ad- 
ministrative committees. 

6.  Determine  nature  and  degree  of  local 
support  and  or  opposition  and  best  ways  to 
use  the  former  or  counteract  the  latter. 

7.  Develop  detailed  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures for  national  Implementation. 

Summary 

An  aggressive  multlcounty  colocatlon  ef- 
fort would:  result  In  the  moving  of  2,700- 
4,000  offices:  facilitate  the  reduction  of  3,300- 
5.000  peraonnel;  entail  estimated  one-time 
costs  of  914-25  million,  and  permit  estimated 
annual  savings  of  »30-50  million. 

And  would  yield  the  benefits  of:  enhanc- 
ing one-stop  service;  facUltatlng  Improve- 
ments In  administrative  efficiency,  and  fa- 
cilitating functional  Integration. 


SPECIAL  PR(3SECUTOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Young)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
today  I  am  introducmK  a  bill  on  the  .sub- 
ject of  the  special  prosecutor  for  Water- 
gate matters.  This  subject  ha?  occupied 
the  interest  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  legi.slatlon 
introduced  in  both  Houses  thus  far  has 
been  to  seek  to  obtain  an  independent 
special  prosecutor  with  adequate  author- 
ity to  pursue  all  .'■elevant  and  pertinent 
evidence  with  respect  to  wrongdoing,  in- 
cluding alleged  evidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  or  may  not  have  participated 
in  such  wrongdoing. 

The  difficulty  with  the  legislation  in- 
troduced so  far  has  been  with  respect  to 
drat  ling  a  coiLsiuutionai  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Most   of   the   legLslatlon   has   pro- 


ceeded toward  giving  either  the  courts 
the  authority  and  the  duty  to  .select  a 
special  prosecutor,  or  putting  that  au- 
thority in  the  Congress,  or  giving  the 
Senate  the  npht  to  advise  and  consent 
with  re.spect  to  the  selection  of  a  special 
prosecutor. 

Another  related  matter  is  trying  to 
provide  that  the  inedependent  prosecutor 
appointed  not  only  has  the  authority 
adequate  to  do  the  job.  but  also  that  he 
will  be  secure  In  his  tenure.  That  he  w-ill 
not  be  discharged  if  it  looks  like  he  is 
making  some  headwav  or  is  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  President. 

I  believe  It  is  important  that  we  con- 
sider lhe.se  matters,  in  view  of  the  back- 
groimd  and  in  view  of  the  need  to  instill 
confidence  in  the  .American  public  with 
respect  to  this  investigation  My  bill 
meets  all  the  constitutional  auid  substan- 
tive requirements 

First.  It  recoenizop  that  the  .selection 
should  be  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  That  either  a  judicial  or 
legL<;lative  selection  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Tlie  next  thing  the  bill  does,  after 
giving  the  duty  to  select  the  special  pros- 
ecutor to  the  .-Mtorney  General,  is  to  se- 
cure to  the  special  prosecutor  the  nghts 
and  the  authoritv  which  are  contained  in 
the  reg-ulations  published  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  this  subject. 

Next,  my  bill  provides  that  the  special 
prosecutor  cannot  be  discharged  except 
for  certain  causes:  death,  physical  dis- 
ability or  mental  disability,  gross  im- 
propriety, and  for  similar  acts  My  bill 
also  provides  that  if  it  is  determined  that 
the  special  prosecutor  should  be  dis- 
charged, the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  must  be  given  30  davs' 
notice,  and  the  discharge  will  not  be 
effective  if  within  that  30-day  period 
Congress  would  di.sapprove  of  such  ac- 
tion. 

The  appointment  of  Leon  Jaworskl  as 
special  prosecutor,  is  a  fact  that  has  al- 
ready been  consummated,  and  under  my 
bill  the  .-Attorney  General  would  have  the 
right  to  reaffirm  that  selection. 

I  beheve  Mr  Jaworski  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  He  will  then  have  the  authority 
imder  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Attorney  General.  He  will  have  the 
same  staff  that  Mr  Cox  did.  Further,  he 
will  have  tenure  that  will  be  secure,  so 
that  he  carmot  be  discharged  unless  and 
until  this  Congre.ss  would  see  fit  to  ap- 
prove his  discharge  I  request  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  the  merits  of  this  bill 
and  their  support 


AMERICAN      REVOLUTION      BICEN- 
TENNIAL -ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPE.\KER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  voted  against  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Administration  to  ac- 
company H  R  7446 ' ,  The  reasons  for 
this  are  simple. 

First,  the  legislation  is  not  going  to 
commemorate  the  American  Revolution. 


"What  apparently  is  going  tc  be  cele- 
brated !.■;  a  decentralized  hodgepodge  of 
lcK.-al  historical  events  vnth  httie  cr  no 
chronological  or  geographical  relation- 
ship They  may  be  related  to  the  .Ameri- 
can Revoluuon  in  no  way  The  history 
and  geography  of  1776  are  being  ignored. 
Custer's  Last  Stand  Tiie  California 
Gold  Rush,  The  Alamo  Such  events  as 
these,  while  important  natio-ially.  have 
nothing  to  do  with  gamaig  our  freedom 
from  England,  altiiough  they  may  be 
appropriate  for  States  and  m-onicipaii- 
ties  to  celebrate  They  occurred  years 
later,  however,  and  have  httle  to  do  with 
the  revolution  that  occurred  almost  200 
years  ago  and  which  is  meant  to  be  the 
focal  point  of  our  national  ocservations. 

Second,  there  is  inadequate  leadership 
on  the  Federal  level.  Funding  is  -.otaLy 
inadequate  People  in  the  Stat.es  and 
cities  are  crying  for  help  anc  guidance. 

Third,  there  is  no  program  now  or 
planned  which  will  adequately  acquaint 
the  people  with  what  is  being  planned. 
Americans  from  ail  over  the  country  will 
be  visiting  other  parts  of  our  Nation  for 
the  fijst  time.  Foreign  travelers  by  the 
millions,  from  Europe,  South  America, 
and  the  Orient  will  visit  our  country.  No 
program  exists  which  will  properly  let 
these  people  know  the  "what,  where, 
when,  why  and  how"  of  the  celebration. 

As  far  as  I  can  .see.  if  an  effective  cele- 
bration of  our  200th  birthday  is  to  be 
held  It  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  States, 
Vi.'-tually  no  help  can  be  counted  on  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  Washington. 

And  finally,  if  things  contmue  as  they 
are.  our  cotmtry  will  be  commemorating 
Its  trlcentennial  before  the  Bicenterinial 
Commission  gets  through  with  even  the 
necessary  preliminary  planning  for  what 
it  is  going  to  do. 


I   WOULD  SURE   I.IKE  TO  HEAR 

'  Mr  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
;3ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rfcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  • 

Mr,  DEVINE  Mr  Speaker,  the  Dela- 
ware County,  Ohio.  Plepublican  news- 
letter "Pa.nyline'  pubhshed  a  very  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  article  by 
Betty  Horn,  president  of  the  Women's 
Club. 

Members  of  Congress,  Mr,  Speaker,  as 
well  as  the  people  acrass  .'\merira  should 
be  interested  m  these  viev,-s  which  do 
not  surface  often  in  the  liberal  segment 
of  the  .media 

The  article  foUows: 

I   Woru)   SiTiE  LiKr   To  Hiah 

(By  Betty  Horn    president    Delaaa,'^  County 

Republican   Wome:i's  Club 

I'd  sure  like  to  hear  .  ,  President  Nucon 
rr.ake  a  speech  wll.hout  2  or  3  u.te.-p.-et^rs 
or  analysts  as  they  call  therr.se'.ves  explain- 
ing wha:  he  rfally  meant  A.'^n't  the  .'\.merl- 
can  people  smart  enough  to  understAi.d  what 
the  President  ha^s  tt,  say  without  the  TV 
newsmen  trying  to  interpret  for  them'  I'd 
sure   like  to  hear  .Tinre   reliable  report- 

'..'ig  and  less  instant  analysis  o?  the  news. 
V^Tiv  is  It  unheard  of  to  listen  to  facts  so  we 
-an  evaluate  them  oti.'-selves"'  Would  our  con- 
clusions differ  with  those  preeently  analvnng 
the   news'   Id   sure   like  to  hear  Presi- 

dent Ntion  announce  plans  to  do  one  thing 
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that  the  news  m«dla  doesn't  Jump  on  imme- 
diately— statuig  how  Congress  and  the  Sen- 
ate won't  go  along  wtth  It. 

Id  sure  like   to  hear  More  about  the 

accomplishments  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion such  as  the  end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  return  of  the  POWs.  the  end  of  the 
draft,  the  reduction  of  unemployment,  fiscal 
responsibility,  the  peace-making  endeavor 
now  In  progress  with  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 
and  all  the  other  accomplishments  so  soon 
forgotten 

I'd  sure  like  to  hear  all  our  Congress- 

men and  Senators  stand  behind  our  Presi- 
dent and  quit  contributing  to  the  mass 
hysteria  created  by  the  electronic  media  Id 
sure  like  to  hear  .  .  that  Americans  are 
presumed  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  that 
our  President  should  receive  as  much  con- 
sideration in  this  matter  as  any  other  Ameri- 
can. 

In  President  Nixon's  first  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress he  said.  "We  cannot  learn  from  one  an- 
other until  we  stop  shouting  at  one  an- 
other— until  we  speak  quietly  enough  so  that 
our  words  can  be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices." 
That  was  cood  advice  on  January  30.  1969.  It 
seems  even  better  advice  today — better  for 
everybody  concerned 


TO     FUND     A     CRASH     PETROLEUM 
EXPLORATION  PROGRAM 

'  Mr  MEEDS  a^ked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr  MEEDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today 
tntroducmg  legislation  to  fund  a  crash 
exploration  program  for  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska  The  $200 
million  survey  would  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which 
administers  US.  petroleum  reserves  for 
national  defense. 

There  is  no  question  about  our  Nation  s 
need  for  a  dependable  petroleum  supply 
In  the  future.  The  current  energy  crunch 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  explore  all 
continental  reserves  to  ward  off  disaster 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Navai  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  was 
set  aside  m  1923  and  remains  only  light- 
ly explored  on  Alaska's  North  Slope.  It 
rovers  37,000  square  miles,  nearly  the 
same  as  the  SUte  of  Indiana.  A  $50 
million  survey  of  reserves  during  and 
after  World  War  n  confirmed  suspicions 
of  va'st  underground  petroleum  but  no 
definitive  work  has  been  done  since. 

The  reason  for  neglecting  this  poten- 
tially vast  reserve  was  transportation 
But  now  Congress  has  authorized  con- 
straction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
and  brought  the  North  Slope  closer  to 
production 

My  bill  appropriates  funds  for  study 
only.  Pet  4  cannot  serve  the  national  de- 
fense and  improve  the  energy  situation 
until  we  at  least  know  what  is  there. 


COMMON  CAUSE.   H.\YS  STILL 
LOCKED  IN  DISPUTE 

'Mr.  JAMES  V  STANTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Include  with  my  remarks  an 
article  from  the  Plain  Dealer.  Sunday. 
November  25.  1973.  by  Robert  J  Havel 
of  the  Washington  Plain  Dealer  bureau. 

Although  the  article  is  critical  of  Con- 


gressman Hays  in  some  instances.  I  con- 
sider It  to  be  fiui  objective  article  and  I 
think  it  would  make  educational  reading 
for  every  Member  of  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 
Common  C*u9s,  Rats  Stixj.  Locked  in 
Disptm 
(By  Robert  J.  Havel) 
Washinoton. — The    simmering    feud    be- 
tween Common  Cause  and   thoee  who  con- 
coct campaign  legislation  in  the  House  has 
been  shunted   to  a  back   burner  because  of 
the    pot-pourri    of   political    potboUers    that 
continue  to  whet  the  public  appetite. 

But  the  dispute  between  the  'people's 
lobby"  and  principally.  Rep.  Wayne  L  Hays. 
W-18.  Flushing.  Is  Indeed  still  bubbling.  It 
probably  wUJ  not  come  to  a  full  boll  until 
next  year. 

Common  Cause  wui  not  heslUte  to  tell 
you — and  rightfully  so — that  It  was  instru- 
mental In  pushing  through  the  Senate  tough 
campaign  reform  legislation  that  It  hopes  will 
lead  to  some  form  of  public  financing  of  po- 
litical campaigns.  Hays,  head  of  the  House 
Administration  Conimlttee.  1*  In  no  hurry  to 
press  for  simUar  action. 

There  will  be  no  such  bill  out  of  the  House 
this  y»»r.  Hays  aays.  and  darkly  warns  that 
he  Intends  to  bring  Common  Cause  under  the 
financial  reporting  requlremenu  of  any  bill 
that  emerges 

At  Issue  Is  whether  Common  Cause,  three 
years  old  and  280.000  members  strong.  Is  a 
political  organization  and  therefore  subject 
to  reporting  requirements  of  campaign  law 
rather  than  the  less  stringent  decnands  of  the 
lobbying  law 

One  nationally  syndicated  columnist 
pointed  out  that  Commons  Cause  headquar- 
ters throbs  with  more  political  activity  than 
either  the  Democratic  or  Republican  na- 
tional committee.  This  would  seem  to  equate 
Common  Cause  with  political  organizations. 
Another  writer  labeled  Common  Cause  a 
political  organization  Interested  In  opening 
up  the  American  political  system 

An  organization  that  Issues  reports  on 
fund-raising  organizations  has  none  en  Com- 
mon Cause  because.  It  states.  It  does  not 
undertake  to  report  about  organizations  op- 
erating prlmarUy  in  the  political  field. 

Federal  law  defines  a  political  committee 
as  any  group  that  raises  money  and  spends  It 
to  Influence  a  federal  election 

"We're  a  lobby  and  not  a  political  organi- 
zation," insists  John  W  Gardner,  chairman 
of  Common  Cause.  "We  dont  get  Involved  In 
political  races  on  the  basis  of  personalities. 
We  get  involved  In  issues  We  do  not  give  or 
take  political  money  Were  scrupulous  about 
not  endorsing  or  opposing  a  candidate  and 
raising  or  giving  political  contributions  ' 

Hays  expresses  mock  surprise  that  Gard- 
ner should  insist  on  such  a  narrow  definition 
of  "political  committee  '  He  says  Common 
Cause  spends  "substantial  amounts  of  money 
mainly  to  promote  press  releases  against 
those  who  don't  bow  to  their  wishes. 

"I  think  this  Is  a  political  effort  and  so  does 
everybody  else."  he  continues.  "They  don't 
endorse,  but  they  hammer  people  This  has 
the  same  effect  of  being  involved  in  a  cam- 
paign 

"Its  Illogical  that  an  organization  that 
demands  total  and  full  disclosure  Is  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  same  canons  It  would  im- 
pose on  others  If  Common  Cause  has  noth- 
ing to  hide.  It  has  nothing  to  fear  " 

Gardner  Insists  he  has  nothing  to  hide  or 
fear  It  Is  standard  procedure  for  Hays  to 
"threaten  anyone  who  disagrees  with  him." 
Gardner  adds. 

"Common  Cause  should  make  complete  dis- 
closure and  it  doea  now  "  he  says  "We  file 
the  most  complete  report  of  any  lobbyist  We 
file  a  full  report  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  We  have  a  yearly  audit  Wf  .-eport  to 
members  on  how  we  spend  their  money.  We 
keep   a  record  of  all  contributions  of  over 


•  100  and  make  it  available  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  look  at  It. 

"But  we're  willing  to  do  It  In  other  forms. 
We'd  poet  It  In  the  town  square  if  that's 
what  they  ordered  us  to  do." 

Bringing  Common  Cause  under  a  poUtt- 
cal -reporting  law  would  do  It  no  harm, 
Gardner  says,  because  Common  Cause  al- 
ready observes  limitations  on  contributions. 
It  would  cut  off  corporate  and  union  gifts, 
he  says,  "but  what  we  get  from  either  source 
you  could  put  In  your  eye."  Such  gifts  are 
Illegal  to  political   committees. 

About  97%  of  Common  Cause  money — It 
raised  more  than  (4.1  million  In  the  first 
three  quarters  of  this  year — comes  from 
the  915  annual  dues  each  member  pays 
and  from  gifts  of  less  than  tlOO,  Gardner 
says. 

In  Its  lobbying  reports  for  the  year  Com- 
mon Cause  accounts  for  spending  about 
20"^— •680.000 — of  the  »4.1  million  It  has 
received.  The  •880.000  went  for  public  rela- 
tions and  advertising,  wages  and  salartee, 
printing  and  maUli.g.  office  exptenses,  tele- 
phone and  travel 

Where  does  the  rest  go? 
"The  biggest  single  expenditure  Is  for 
membership  recruitment,"  Gardner  acknowl- 
edge "Building  a  membership  base  is 
absolutely  crucial."  Gardner.  Incidentally,  re- 
ceives no  salary 

In  Its  1972  Form  990.  which  organizations 
exempt  from  Income  tax  are  required  to  file 
with  IRS.  Common  Cause  listed  expendi- 
tures of  •1.8  million  for  postage  and  mail- 
ing, printing  and  publications,  computer 
processing,  consultant  fees  and  mailing  lists 
and  advertising.  Reported  receipts  totaled 
•3  4  million.  This  Is  considered  a  good  rate 
of  return    by   fund   raisers 

In  a  recent  report  Common  Cause  listed 
among  the  successes  it  helped  win  "'an  end 
to  U  S  military  action  in  Indochina,  con- 
gressional committee  decisions  made  out  In 
the  open,  the  highway  trust  fund  busted  . . ." 
"So  far  they  have  not  been  effective  on 
campaign  reform,"  the  liberal  says.  "Com- 
mon Cause  no  less  than  anybody  else  can 
carry  these  things  off  by  Itself." 

A  conservative  critic,  who  also  chooses  to 
remain  anonymous,  bristles  at  Conxmon 
Cause's  claim  of  nonpartisanship 

Of  the  44  listed  on  Common  Cause's  1972 
governing  board,  he  says,  26  are  "hard 
Democrats."  several  of  them  substantial 
contributors  to  Democratic  presidential  can- 
didates At  best,  he  says,  the  board  has  only 
three  Republicans.  Including  Gardner,  and 
one  "probable"  Republican  Among  Repub- 
licans. Gardner's  GOP  rredentlals  are  sus- 
pect. 

Gardner  emphatically  denied  Hays'  charge 
that  Common  Cause  spends  mUllons  "exclu- 
sively at  the  direction  of  two  or  three  peo- 
ple."' 

"Decisions  are  made  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors." he  says  "If  our  members  don't  like 
those  decisions  they  can  vote  against  us  by 
not  renewing  their  memberships.  Ttoat  is 
impiortant" 

He  points  out  that  anybody  can  run  for 
the  board  by  getting  a  petition  signed  by 
20  persons  and  that  a  referendum  establishes 
priority  Issues  The  response  to  the  refer- 
endum,  however,   is   fractional. 

"We  never  go  below  the  fourth-ranking 
priority."  Gardner  says.  "The  board  meets 
and  turns  priorities  Into  battles.  It's  fairly 
essential  that  the  board  agree  fully  on  an 
Issue  You  cant  operate  effectively  with  a 
divided  board  "" 

But  the  board  has  never  turned  down  a 
staff-inltlated  poeltlon.  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
In  moat  minds  that  John  Gardner  IS  Com- 
mon Cause 

While  many  other  groups  operating  In  the 
political  arena  barely  wallow  along  through 
Watergate  Common  Cause  continues  to  grow 
and  flourish  almost  strictly  because  of  Water- 
gate,  according   to   Gardner    It  got  perhaps 
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Its  biggest  boost  when  It  won  the  case  to 
force  President  Nixon's  re-election  committee 
to  disclose  lu  contributors  before  April  7, 
1972  It  was  a  triumph  for  which  Common 
Cause  can  take  full  credit. 

Prior  to  Watergate  Common  Cause's  mem- 
bership showed  signs  of  slippage 

Operatives  In  allied  fields  attribute  Com- 
mon Cause's  initial  successes  to  a  tidy  sum 
of  seed  money  and  to  the  fact  that  a  "citi- 
zens' lobby"  was  an  attractive  Idea.  But  they 
see  a  tailing  off  of  ite  appeal. 

"No  problems  are  created  by  belonging  to 
Common  Cause."  one  said.  "It  appeals  to 
the  moderate  center  and  that's  the  biggest 
group  to  appeal  to. 

"But  the  good-government-type  organiza- 
tions usually  go  sterile." 

Common  Cause  Is  working  to  evade  this 
eventuality.  It  Is  building  a  grassroots  field 
organization  that  It  hopes  to  have  operating 
In  all  436  congressional  districts  this  year 

"By  next  fall,'"  says  Jack  Conway,  presi- 
dent of  Common  Cause,  ""we're  going  to  be  in 
every  single  congressional  district  and  In 
every  Senate  race  on  our  reform  issues,  and 
well  be  felt  " 

That,  says  Wayne  Hays,  Is  politics. 


THE     IMPEACHMENT     PROCESS 

'Mr  KOCH  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters 
pouring  into  my  office  supporting  the 
impeachment  process  continue  unabated. 
As  of  now.  the  count  is  approximately 
5.400.  Those  in  support  of  impeachment 
proceedings  outweigh  those  in  opposition 
by  5.400  to  160  The  mail  supporting  the 
Initiation  of  impeachment  proceedings 
began  after  that  Infamous  Saturday  of 
October  20  when  the  President  Indicated 
that  he  would  not  obey  the  order  of  the 
US.  District  Court  Judge  John  J.  Sirica. 
That  action  caused  more  than  100  of  our 
colleagues,  myself  included,  to  sponsor 
resolutions  Initiating  the  Judlciar>'  Com- 
mittee's Impeachment  proceedings.  The 
House  has  authorized  $1  million  for  the 
committee's  use  in  retaining  an  inves- 
tigatory staff  and  doing  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  expeditiously  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  whether  or  not 
the  President  has  committed  impeach- 
able acts. 

Almost  every  day  since  the  Watergate 
Investigations  sUrted.  the  President's 
credibility  has  been  impeached  by 
actions  on  his  part  and  those  of  his 
associates.  The  public  has  become  wear>' 
of  the  continuing  flow  of  revelations  and 
administration  excuses  that  seem  to  be- 
come more  preposterous  as  time  goes 
on.  The  country's  tolerance  is  worn  and 
there  is  an  understandable  desire  that 
this  matter  be  resolved  with  dispatch  At 
the  same  time,  most  Americaas  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  not  allowing 
the  passions  of  the  hour  to  corrode  two 
gems  of  our  Constitution :  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties.  We  must  acknowledge  that 
the  President,  too.  has  civil  rights  and 
liberties  that  deserve  equal   protection. 

While  I  beheve  that  a  careful  inves- 
tigation must  be  made  of  the  allegations 
brought  against  the  President,  to  say 
that  I  have  no  opinion  on  this  matter 
would  be  neither  truthful  nor  credible.  I 
do  believe  that  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  President  has  engaged 


in  actions  which  can  be  described  as 
obstruction  of  Justice.  At  this  time  I  an- 
ticipate awaiting  the  report  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  before  making  a  final 
determination  on  impeachment.  After 
reviewing  the  evidence  that  the  commit- 
tee uncovers  and  the  case  it  advances,  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  cast  my  vote  for  im- 
peachment if  I  believe  that  a  prima  facie 
case  has  been  established  against  the 
President  warranting  his  being  tried  by 
the  Senate — even  were  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  make  a  lesser  recommen- 
dation. 

The  latest  episode  involving  the  Presi- 
dent's taped  conversation  with  H.  R 
Haldeman  and  its  erasure  by  an  alleged 
error  committed  by  the  President's  secre- 
tary. Rose  Mary  Woods,  strains  one's 
credulity,  to  say  the  least,  and  further 
destroys  the  Presidents  credibility. 

The  impeachment  of  a  President  for 
having  committed  "high  crimes  and  mi.s- 
demeanors"  is  a  step  which  should  not 
be  taken  lightly  but  is  one  that  must 
not  be  shunned  if  warranted.  I  will  fulfill 
my  sworn  obligation  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution. 


SOVIET  OPPRESSION 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  i 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
those  who  have  lent  their  support  to  the 
cause  of  Russian  Jews  and  intellectuals 
were  recently  given  some  cause  for  opti- 
mism at  what  appeared  to  be  a  lull  in 
Soviet  repressive  tactics  If  that  optimism 
were  ever  justified,  it  is  no  longer.  Dissi- 
dents are  clearly  in  the  midst  of  a  griev- 
ous escalation  of  political  harassment 
and  court  proceedings.  Christopher  Wren 
writes  in  today's  New  York  Times  that 
dissident  Soviet  mathematician  Yuri  A. 
Shikanovich  has  gone  to  trial  after  14 
months  of  incommunicado  detention.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  attend  his  trial  on 
grounds  of  insanity  and  was  committed 
indefinitely  to  a  mental  hospital.  His 
lawyer  has  never  been  allowed  to  meet 
him.  The  Shikanovich  case  is  matched 
by  others  equally  serious  that  have 
emerged  in  recent  weeks.  Consider  the 
following  actions  against  Soviet  Jews: 

First.  On  November  13.  Pieta  Pinkasov, 
a  carpenter,  was  sentenced  to  5  years  in 
a  labor  camp.  The  charge  was  that  Pink- 
asov had  performed  some  Illegal  free- 
lance work  He  and  his  family  had  pre- 
viously obtained  visas  to  Israel  They 
were  set  to  leave  when  Pinkasov  was 
arrested. 

Second.  On  November  19,  the  trial  of 
26-year-old  Aleksandr  Feldman  began  in 
Kiev.  The  charge  is  "malicious  hooligan- 
Ism."  Feldman  has  been  trv-lng  for  2  years 
to  emigrate. 

Third.  On  October  25,  Leonid  Zabel- 
ishensky,  an  unemployed  electrical  engi- 
neer who  taught  at  the  Ural  Polytechnic 
Institute,  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
"parasitism"  The  investigation  by  So- 
viet authorities  continues  even  though 
Zabellshensky  is  currently  taking  care  of 
their  sick  son  and  his  wife  works  and 
earns  a  susbtantial  income.  The  Zabel- 
ishenskys  had  applied  for  exit  visas  in 
1971. 


These  cases  give  a  brief  indication  of 
what  is  presently  occurring  on  a  massive 
scale.  I  could  cite  numerous  additional 
instances  of  intellectuals  and  Jews 
brought  under  investigation,  put  on  trial, 
or  forcibly  confined — all  during  the  past 
month.  Every  new  wave  of  repression 
further  consumes  my  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  diplomatic  appeals  by  the  American 
leadership  and  public  appeals  by  con- 
cerned American  citizens.  These  efforts 
seem  to  induce  more  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Soviet  policy  than  ui  its  con- 
duct. It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  never 
allow  its  Jews  and  intellectuals  to  live  In 
peace  unless  It  becomes  materially  costly 
to  do  otherwise.  I  must  again  speak  to 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  my  colleagues 
to  ask  them  to  deny  the  President  dis- 
cretion to  grant  most  favored  nation 
status  to  the  Soviet  Union  unless  it  guar- 
antees freedom  of  emigration.  The  un- 
ceasing message  from  the  victims  of  Rus- 
sian persecution  is  that  Jackson-Mills- 
Vanik  is  their  only  hope  If  that  hope  is 
extinguished,  we  must  bear  the  respont.i- 
billty. 

OPERATION  DISNEY  WORLD 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoas  matter  * 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  been  subjected  to  a  steady 
barrage  of  startling  disclosures,  revela- 
tions, and  discoveries  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  the  President  and  his  closest  as- 
sociates and  staff.  After  much  prodding 
by  the  press,  members  of  his  own  party 
and  occurrences  which  he  could  not  over- 
look, the  President,  on  October  26, 
launched  "Operation  Candor." 

A  well -researched  and  objective  ansil- 
ysls  of  those  first  offerings  was  carried  in 
Washington  Post  editorials  entitled  "Op- 
eration Disney  World." 

The  text  of  these  three  editorials  fol- 
lows : 

OPCRA"noN  DisNET  World  (I) 

Wcffklng  our  way  laboriously  through  the 
transcript  of  President  Nixon  s  extraordinary 
performance  last  Saturday  n:ght  before  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  at  Disney 
World,  It  struck  us  with  increasing  force 
that  on  a  number  of  specific  points  the  Pres- 
ident Is  not  exactly  clearing  up  the  record  on 
Watergate  and  related  matters.  Rather,  he 
seems  determined  to  add  to  the  publics  con- 
fusion at  almost  every  turn.  The  President 
wo'Lild  have  us  believe,  of  course,  that  with 
Operation  Candor  (as  the  White  Ho'ose  has 
called  It)  he  is  at  long  last  setting  out  to 
sweep  away  public  misapprehensions — that 
he  Is  helping  tis  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Watergate  affair,  once  and  for  all.  Yet.  pick- 
ing and  choosing  almost  at  rsjidom.  one  finds 
dist'Lirblng  distortions  of  the  record  and  mis- 
representations of  the  facts  By  way  of  a  be- 
ginning effort  to  set  the  record  straight,  we 
would  deal  today  with  the  President's  mis- 
use of  two  of  his  predecessors  in  ofDce — 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Lyndon  Johnson — in 
attMnptlng  to  defend  actions  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Nixon  s  persistent  use  of  the  "Jeffer- 
son rule.  "  as  he  cailed  It  In  his  Saturday 
night  appearance,  is  star-ling  This  is  the 
second  tunc  in  a  month  that  the  President 
has  distorted  the  facts  regarding  the  issu- 
ance of  a  subpoena  to  President  Jefferson 
by  way  of  justlfvlng  his  own  performance  in 
tht   matter  of   the   Watergate   tapes.  In  his 
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preaa   conference   on    October  26.   Mr    Nixon 
said  that  tbe  court  had  subpo«aa«d  a  letter 
which   President  Jefferson  had  written   and 
Mr    Jefferson    had    refused    to    comply,    but 
rather   had    compromised   by   producing   for 
the  court  a  sumnuiry  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter    Saturday   night,  he  went  further.  He 
began  his  answer  to  a  question  having  to  do 
with  executive  privilege  with  the  astoolahing 
assertion    that.    "I     of    course,     voluntarily 
waived  privilege  with  regard  to  turning  over 
the  tapes  "  This  Is  a  curious  way  to  describe 
his  ultimate  decision  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
Federal   District  Court — an   order   which   he 
first  appealed   to  the  US    Court  of  Appeals- 
Having  lost  the  appeal  he  then  tried  to  com- 
promise the  Issue  with  the  famous  Stennls 
proposal  which  cost  him  the  resignation  of 
his    Attorney    General    and    his   Deputy    At- 
torney General  In  the  course  of  his  efforts  to 
flre    the    Watergate   Special   Proaecutor   who 
had  originally   requested   the   tapes    Having 
rewritten  this  recent  history    the  Prsaldent 
went  on  to  elaborate  on  the  "Jefferson  Rule" 
and   to  rewrite  some  more    He  repeated   his 
version  of  the  Jefferson  case  which  he  had 
given  us  m  October  and  went  on  to  say  that 
John  Marshall,  sitting  as  Chief  Justice,  had 
ruled  In  favor  of  the  Jefferson  "compromise  " 
In   Just   about  eyery   ImpwrtAnt   aspect,   it 
simply  didn't  happen  that  way  To  begin  with 
the  letter  was  not  written  by  President  Jef- 
ferson   It  was  written  to  him    What  la  more. 
Mr    Jefferson   agreed    to   testify   In   the  case 
under  oath  (although  he  wanted  to  do  so  in 
Washington,  rather  than  journey  to  the  court 
tn  Richmond )     And  he  sent  the  entire  let- 
ter— not  a  mere  summary — to  the  US    At- 
torney who  m   turn  offered   It   to  the  court 
and  authorized   the  court  to  use  those  por- 
tions   'which    had    relation    to    the    cause  " 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  moreover,  never  ruled 
tn  his  capacity  as  Chief  Justice  on  any  such 
compromise;   he  ruled  as  a  trial  Judge  in  a 
lower  court   80  much  for  the  misuses  of  Mr 
Jefferson. 

Now  for  President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nixon's 
taxes  The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  the 
President  was  offered  a  specific  opportunity 
to  deny  published  reports  that  on  a  total 
Income  of  «400.000  for  the  years  1970  and 
1971  that  he  paid  only  $1,870  In  Income  taxes 
He  did  not  deny  it.  but  rather  admitted  that 
he  had  paid  "nominal  '  taxes  for  those  years. 
He  then  said  that  the  fact  that  his  taxes 
were  nominal  was  not  a  result  of  "a  cattle 
ranch  or  tnterest  or  all  of  these  gimmicks 
"  Perhaps  so  But  It  would  be  somewhat 
surprising  if  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  deduct  inter- 
est from  his  gross  income  for  those  years.  The 
figures  the  White  House  has  put  out  concern- 
Inng  the  transactions  by  which  he  acquired 
his  Key  Blscayne  and  San  Clemente  homes 
Indicate  that  he  paid  substantial  sums  in 
Interest  In  those  years,  and  It  is  hard  to  figure 
out  any  other  way  he  could  have  arrived  at 
such  a  "nominal"  obligation 

His  own  explanation  for  that  "nomlnar' 
obligation  was  that  President  Johnson  told 
him  shortly  after  he  became  President  in 
January.  1969.  that  he  ought  to  donate  his 
vice  presidential  papers  and  take  a  deduc- 
tion for  thena  There  are  two  things  puzzling 
about  the  Idea  that  Mr  Nixon  was  merely 
taking  his  cue  from  his  predecessor  One  Is 
the  inference  conveyed  by  Mr  Nixon  that 
all  this  was  new  to  him;  In  tact,  he  had  made 
such  a  donation  of  some  of  his  official  papers 
In  IM8,  prior  to  taking  office  as  President 
The  second,  and  far  more  important  thing 
that  is  puzrllng  about  Mr  NUon's  story  is 
his  suggestion  that  Mr  Johnson  had  estab- 
lished the  precedent  and  that  both  men  fol- 
lowed the  same  general  policy  in  their  han- 
dling of  the  tax  aspects  of  their  official  papers. 
Prior  to  1969  they  apparently  did  Just  that 
But  m  I9fl9,  Mr  Johnson  made  a  careful 
decision  not  to  do  what  President  Nixon  did. 
for  very  precise  reasons  having  to  do  with 
propriety. 

The  facts  of  this  matter  are  that  In  1909 
Congress  was  debating  a  significant  chan^  in 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  might  have 
precluded  anyone  from  taking  such  a  dadiK- 
tlon  from  this  sort  of  gUt  of  papers  or  docu- 
ments Both  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nixon  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  tills  change  in  the 
tax  rules  but  until  late  In  the  year  It  was 
unclear  which  way  Congress  would  resolve 
the  Issue — or  when  any  change  would  become 
effective  Under  the  circumstances.  Mr  John- 
son decided  that  it  would  be  unceemiy  for  a 
former  President  to  attempt  to  make  such  a 
gift  In  an  effort  to  beat  a  congressloiml  dead- 
line and  so  he  did  not  do  so — reportedly  at  a 
cost  of  mUllons  of  dollars  to  his  heirs  Mr 
Nixon,  by  contrast,  made  a  gift  that  year  of 
papers  valued  at  more  than  (600.000  and 
took  what  he  claimed  to  be  the  appropriate 
deduction. 

So  much  for  the  Uiference  that  Mr.  NUon 
was  only  following  President  Johnsons  lead. 
Beyond  that,  there  Is  an  even  larger  ques- 
tion— not  specifically  raised  by  the  editors 
and  consequently  ignored  by  Mr  NSxon  on 
Saturday  night — as  to  whether  what  he  did 
In  1966  with  respect  to  his  gtft  of  papers  and 
claimed  tax  deduction  was  In  acoordancse 
with  the  requirements  of  law — quite  apart 
from  Its  propriety  m  the  context  of  the  con- 
gressional debate  and  the  likelihood  of  an 
Imminent  change  In  the  rules  Speaking  of 
hla  predecesaor.  Mr  NUon  aald  that  Mr.  John- 
son had  done  exactly  what  the  law  re- 
quired '  What  remains  to  be  seen,  as  we 
have  noted  repeatedly  In  this  space,  is  wheth- 
er Mr.  Nixon,  in  this  particular  instance, 
can  make  that  same  claim  for  himself. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  President 
does  not  have  a  cogent  defense  of  hla  tax 
deductions,  or  of  his  policy  toward  the  re- 
lease of  hla  tapes— or  of  any  of  a  number  of 
other  charges  and  allegations  that  have  been 
raised  In  connection  with  his  performance 
in  the  broad  category  of  matters  which  come 
under  the  broad  misnomer  of  Watergate  We 
would  simply  argue  (and  we  win  be  returning 
to  the  argument  in  thu  space)  that  the 
President  is  unllltely  to  clear  the  air  and 
resolve  public  confxjston  In  any  conclusive 
way  by  the  sort  of  muddying  of  history  and 
misrepresentation  of  facts  which  charac- 
teriaed  so  much  of  his  appearance  before  the 
managU\g  editors  on  Saturday  night  in  Dis- 
ney World 

OraxATiojt  DisKCT  Woau  (II) 
(NoTx— IX  It  had  gone  to  the  Supreme 
Court — and  I  know  many  of  my  friends 
ainued.  'Why  not  carry  It  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  let  them  decide  Itr— that  would 
first,  have  had  a  confrontation  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  between  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  President  And  second.  It  would  have 
established  very  possibly  a  precedent,  a  prec- 
edent breaking  down  constltuUonallty  that 
would  plague  future  Presidencies,  not  Just 
this  President  ) 

Thus  Mr  Nixon,  in  his  Saturday  night 
questlon-and-answer  session  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Managing  Editors,  elaborated  on 
his  reasons  for  faUlng  to  carry  hla  fight  to 
protect  the  secrecy  of  the  White  House  tapes 
subpoenaed  by  Archibald  Oox  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  cite  at  some  length  his  remarks 
on  the  subject  because  they  strike  us  as 
characteristic  of  the  quality  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  defense  as  a  whole.  It  is  marked  by 
a  perpetual  shifting  of  argument,  a  series  of 
astounding  assumptions  and  a  facility  for 
distorting  the  facu  of  the  case 

Consider  only  the  quotation  we  have  cited 
Mr  Nixon,  who  on  October  aoth  was  declaring 
he  was  "confident"  he  would  have  won  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  but  didn't  think  It 
would  be  wise  to  leave  the  question  open  for 
the  time  it  would  take  the  Supreme  Court 
to  rule,  now  suggests  that  the  prospect  of 
losing  was  a  strong  factor  In  his  decision  not 
to  appeal  So  far  as  astounding  assumptions 
are  concerned  we  invite  your  attention  to 
the  President's  assumption  that  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  against  him  would  have  been 


of  dubious  constitutionality  (surely  the 
thing  works  the  other  way  round) .  And  final- 
ly, on  the  facts  of  the  matter,  does  anyone 
have  any  doubt  ttxat  tbe  reason  the  President 
abandoned  his  plan  to  seek  a  Supreme  Court 
test  was  that  he  considered  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  preserving  the  secrecy  of  the  tapes 
by  cooking  up  his  so-called  compromise" 
or  that  he  ultimately  only  agreed  to  release 
them  to  Judge  Sirica  as  a  consequence  of  tbe 
uproar  brought  on  by  his  mishandling  of 
Mr   Cox  and  the  Issue  as  a  whole? 

Yesterday  in  this  space  we  addressed  our- 
selves to  Mr  Nixon's  discussion  of  his  taxes 
and  to  bis  misuse  of  two  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  course  of  Justifying  bis  actions  Today 
we  will  deal  briefly  with  the  President's  argu- 
ments concerning  the  Watergate  case  itself 
Mr.  Nixon's  observations  on  the  Watergate 
case,  of  course,  revolved  around  the  twin  Is- 
sues of  Mr.  Cox  and  the  forbidden  tapes.  It 
Is  at  least  curious  that  the  President  who 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  delaying  Mr 
Cox's  investigation  had  the  temerity  to  com- 
plain about  that  delay.  Thus  Mr.  NLxon  who 
earnestly  discussed  the  reasons  it  had  taken 
him  so  long  to  discover  that  two  of  the  tapes 
did  not  exist  and  who,  at  least  by  Indirec- 
tion, acknowledged  that  he  himself  had  been 
In  a  protracted  and  tune -consuming  legal 
battle  with  the  SF>eclal  Prosecutor  concerning 
the  White  House  documents  that  would  be 
made  available  to  the  prosecution.  In  the 
same  breath  obeerred  that  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor had  taken  much  too  long  to  get  bis 
cases  Into  court.  What  does  Mr.  Nlion  think 
Archibald  Cox  was  doing  for  much  of  that 
time — If  not  battling  the  White  House  In 
order  to  acquire  the  material  he  regarded 
as  necessary  to  bring  those  cases  In  an  or- 
derly and  effective  way.  material  which  Mr. 
Nixon  sought  to  deny  him? 

When  Mr.  -Nixon  observed  that  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Henry  Petersen,  who  was 
replaced  on  the  Watergate  case  by  Mr  Cox. 
claimed  to  have  had  the  case  90  percent  com- 
pleted when  It  was  put  In  Mr  Cox's  hands,  he 
again  misled  bis  audience  That  is  because,  in 
the  first  place.  Henry  Petersen  was  referring 
exclusively  to  the  case  concerning  the  bur- 
glary of  Democratic  headquarters  on  June  17, 
1972.  and  the  subsequent  cover-up.  and  In  the 
second  place,  because  Mr  Petersen's  claim 
referred  to  a  period  before  It  had  been  re- 
vealed that  any  White  House  tapes  even 
existed — a  revelation  that  inevitably  pro- 
duced attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Special 
Proaecutor  to  gain  access  to  this  potentially 
crucial  new  evidence. 

Nor  does  the  President's  explanation  of 
his  delay  In  Informing  the  court  of  the  non- 
existence of  two  of  the  subpoenaed  tapes 
overwhelmingly  persuade  If  Mr  Nixon  Is  so 
clear  In  his  mind  that  he  made  the  June  20, 
1972.  phone  call  to  John  Mitchell  on  a 
White  House  telephone  that  was  not  part  of 
his  recording  system — he  even  recalls  that 
be  was  on  his  way  In  to  dinner  when  he 
placed  the  call — how  could  It  have  taken  him 
from  late  September  to  late  October  to  as- 
certain this  fact?  How  Is  It  for  that  matter, 
that  he  wasn't  aware  'here  was  no  such  tape 
back  In  July  when  Mr.  Cox  subpoenaed  a 
tape  of  the  call?  If  Mr  Nixon  Is  now  only 
deducing  from  the  absence  of  a  tape  that 
he  must  have  made  the  call  on  the  phone  In 
question,  he  is  merely  offering  us  a  theory, 
not  an  assertion  of  fact — and  if,  on  the  con- 
trary he  Is  offering  a  clear  recollection  of  fact, 
there  is  hardly  any  explanation  for  the  many 
months  It  took  him  to  remember  or  dlsdoae 
It 

The  case  for  the  President's  delay  In  dlscov. 
erlng  the  nonexistence  of  a  tape  of  his  crucial 
April  15  conversation  with  John  Dean  is  not 
much  more  persuasive.  The  President  Is 
known  to  have  spent  many  hours  on  June  4th 
listening  to  tapes  of  conversations  he'd  had 
with  Mr  Dean;  the  April  15  conversation  was 
among  their  most  important  talks:  and  Mr 
Cox  subpoenaed  this  tape  also  In  mid-July 
Mr.  Nixon,  however  asks  us  to  aooept  hla  ar- 
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gument  that  be  did  not  discover  that  there 
was  no  tape  until  late  September  and  that  he 
had  less  sense  of  urgency  about  finding  It 
than  he  had  about  the  others  because  only 
Mr  Cox — and  not  the  Ervln  Committee — had 
asked  for  it  Since  the  President  did  not  in- 
tend to  produce  tapes  for  the  Ervln  Commit- 
tee in  any  event,  and  since  the  Ervln  Com- 
mittee (unlike  Mr.  Cox)  .ost  Its  case  In  court 
to  gain  access  to  them.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
the  En-ln  Committee  requests  could  have  fig- 
ured so  prominently  In  Mr.  Nixon's  actions 
at  the  time 

So  much  for  Mr.  Nixon's  capacity  to  twist 
beyond  recognition  the  already  complex  mat- 
ter of  the  tapes.  And  so  much  for  his  desire 
once  and  for  all  to  clarify  these  matters  with 
candor.  Because  the  President  has  attached 
such  great  Importance  to  this  latest  "once 
and  for  all"  effort  to  set  the  record  straight. 
we  think  It  equally  Important  to  examine  his 
words  and  the  facts  to  which  he  alludes  with 
great  care  Therefore,  we  Intend  to  return  to 
the  subject  of  Operation  Candor.  There  Is  yet 
much  to  discuss. 

Operation   Disnxt  World   (III) 

After  President  Nixon's  meetings  with  the 
Republican  governors  In  Memphis  on  Mon- 
day. Gov.  Tom  McCall  of  Oregon  said  Mr 
Nixon  "was  very  believable  today — more  be- 
lievable than  I've  ever  seen  him  before." 
White  House  deputy  press  secretary  Gerald 
L.  Warren,  for  his  part,  said  Mr.  Nixon 
hadn't  told  the  governors  anything  he 
hadn't  said  before.  There  Is  only  one  way  to 
reconcile  these  two  comments  and  that  is 
to  assume  that  the  governors  are  either  so 
credulous  or  so  hungry  for  reassurance  that 
they  can  be  inordinately  cheered  by  a  little 
special  attention  and  a  superficial  plausi- 
bility—what  White  House  aides  used  to  call 
"stroking."  For  if  Mr.  Nixon's  private  sessions 
with  the  Republicans  have  been  anything 
like  his  public  performance  before  the  As- 
sociated Press  Managing  Editors  at  Disney 
World  last  Saturday,  he  has  been  serving  up 
generous  portions  of  half-truths,  elisions 
and  outright  distortions  as  substitutes  for 
facts. 

We  have  already  discussed  his  penchant 
for  rewriting  the  record  of  past  Presidents 
and  his  confusing,  not  to  say  misleading, 
reconstruction  of  his  role  vrtth  respect  to  the 
Watergate  Investigation  and  the  missing 
tapes.  There  is  another  pattern  In  hla  per- 
formance that  takes  the  form  of  directing 
attention  away  from  his  own  conduct  and 
toward  his  opposition  as  some  sort  of  Justifi- 
cation or  excuse  for  what  he  may  have  done. 
Scapegoallng  is,  of  course,  a  very  human 
trait:  but  even  children  usually  learn  quite 
early  that  "everybody  does  it  "  and  "he  hit 
me  first"  seldom  stand  up  as  viable  de- 
fenses— even  when  the  flnger-polntlng  has 
some  validity. 

Mr.  Nixon  compounds  the  weakness  In  this 
tactic  by  twLstlng  the  facts  Discussing  the 
financing  of  the  1972  campaign,  he  said: 

"Neither  party  was  without  fault  .  .  . 
They  raised  «36  million  and  some  of  that. 
like  some  of  ours,  came  from  corporate 
sources  and  was  Illegal  because  the  law  had 
been  changed,  and  apparently  people  didn't 
know  It." 

Now  the  fact  Is  that  no  corporations  have 
admitted  or  been  charged  with  making  Il- 
legal gifts  to  the  McGovern  campaign,  while 
six  have  so  far  been  convicted  of  making 
large  unlawful  donations  to  Mr  Nixon's  re- 
election drive  Furthermore,  the  law  barring 
such  corporate  gifts  is  hardly  new:  It  was 
enacted  in  1907 

There  was  a  similar  twist  to  Mr  Nixon's 
version  of  the  milk  deal — a  story  he  was  all 
too  eager  to  advance  As  he  told  It.  the  ad- 
ministration's sudden  reversal  on  milk  price 
supports  in  March  1971  came  about  not  be- 
cause of  large  contributions  from  the  dairy 
lobby,  but  because  "Congress  put  a  gun  to 
our  head."  Members  of  Congress  comprising 


about  one-fourth  of  each  house,  mostly 
Democrats  and  Including  Senator  McGovern. 
were  urging  an  Increase  to  85  or  90  per  cent 
of  parity.  According  to  Mr.  Nixon,  the  furor 
got  so  Intense  his  "legislative  leaders"  said 
"there  is  no  way"  to  svoid  passage  of  a  bill 
and  the  override  of  a  veto. 

There  are  two  things  that  are  unper- 
suaslve  about  this.  Plrst,  Democratic  pres- 
sures don't  explain  some  crucial  concurrent 
events:  the  dairy  lobby's  contribution  of 
•  10,000  to  the  Republicans  on  March  22, 
1971;  a  presidential  meeting  with  spokesmen 
for  three  big  dairy  co-ops  on  March  23;  an- 
other iiidustn.-  contribution  of  $25,000  on 
Msj-ch  24:  and  the  price  support  Increase  on 
March  26.  Nor  do  Democratic  pressures  ex- 
plain either  the  White  House  staff  memo, 
alluding  to  a  dairy  industry  conunltment  of 
tl  million  or  more,  or  any  number  cf  other 
curious  facts  about  the  size  and  the  timing 
of  the  milk  lobby's  largesse.  Moreover.  If 
Senator  McOovem  and  his  colleagues  did 
push  Mr.  Nixon  to  change  his  mind,  that 
would  be  another  hLstorlc  first  Given  the 
President's  penchant  for  vetoes  and  extraor- 
dinary success  in  making  them  stick,  this 
would  have  been  the  only  time  we  can  think 
of  that  the  administration  was  cowed  by  a 
group  of  Democrats  not  numerous  enough 
even  to  pass  a  bill — much  less  to  override  a 
veto. 

Then  there  was  the  "everybody-does-lt" 
approach  to  the  sensitive  matter  of  presiden- 
tial taping  of  conversations.  In  the  course 
of  his  tortuous  remarks  about  the  missing 
tapes.  Mr.  Nixon  said  in  passing  that  the  tap- 
ing equipment  used  In  President  Johnson's 
term  "was  incidentally  much  better  equip- 
ment .  .  and  I  am  not  saying  that  criti- 
cally." Well,  so  far  a.s  we  can  determl"e.  the 
equipment  President  Johnson  actually  had 
was  In  no  way  comparable  to  the  extensive, 
indiscriminate  automatic  voice-actuated  sys- 
tem— "little  Sony  "  or  not — which  President 
Nixon  installed.  Close  associates  of  President 
Johnson  can  recall  only  recorders  attached 
to  two  telephone  consoles,  one  in  the  Oval 
Office  and  one  In  the  presidential  bedroom. 
Each  box  reportedly  had  two  cylinders  with 
a  total  recording  time  of  30  minutes,  and  the 
mechanism  had  to  be  activated  each  time  by 
a  toggle  switch — and  by  the  President's  con- 
scious decision  that  a  particular  conversation 
was  sensitive  enough  to  be  worth  recording 
on  tape. 

According  to  his  former  aides.  Mr.  Johnson 
used  this  equipment,  with  its  limited  capa- 
bilities, primarily  to  obtain  an  exact  record 
of  conversations  with  the  military  and  with 
foreign  diplomats  If  Mr.  Nixon  knows  of 
any  other  bugging  or  telephone  tapping  oper- 
ations by  his  predecessor — anything  remotely 
like  the  all-embracing,  voice-activated  mech- 
anisms Mr.  Nixon  himself  employed — the 
facts  should  be  disclosed.  If  not.  the  innu- 
endo-^"crltlcal"  or  otherwise — should  stop 

There  were  still  more  misleading  com- 
ments, such  as  Mr.  Nixon's  description  of  his 
telephone  conversation  with  John  N.  Mitchell 
on  June  20,  1972.  As  Mr.  Nixon  tells  It  now. 
Mr.  Mitchell  "expressed  chagrin  to  me  that 
the  organization  over  which  he  had  control 
could  have  gotten  out  of  hand  In  this  way." 
However,  on  that  same  day.  Mr  Mitchell  was 
expressing  no  such  chagrin  publicly  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  formal  public  statement  he 
was  saying,  "This  committee  did  not  author- 
ize and  does  not  condone  the  alleged  actions 
of  the  five  men  apprehended  Saturday  morn- 
ing .  .  .  The  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of 
the  President  Is  not  legally,  morally  or  eth- 
ically accountable  for  actions  taken  without 
Its  knowledge  and  beyond  the  scope  of  Its 
control." 

In  one  sense,  it  hardly  matters  to  what  ex- 
tent this  constitutes  a  conscious,  deliberate 
effort  to  distract  and  deceive,  and  to  what 
extent  Mr.  Nixon  has  really  come  to  believe 
that  the  record  he's  supposedly  setting 
straight  Is  the  truth.  Either  way.  such  rhe- 


torical evasions  and  distortions  place  an  In- 
tolerable burden  on  the  public  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  a  time  of  severe  national  stress 
In  short,  when  you  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine with  some  care  the  contents  of  "Oper- 
ation Candor."  you  discover  Tliat  candor  is 
precisely  what  Is  lacking  in  this  latest  effort 
by  the  President  to  present  us  "once  acd  tor 
all,"  with  the  facts  which  could  begin  the 
long,  slow  process  of  restoring  public  cotifl- 
dence  in  Mr.  Nixon's  conduct  of  government. 


MILLER  INTRODUCES  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL .AMENDMENT  TO  CURB 
ABSENTEEISM 

■Mr  MILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permi.vion  to  extend  his  renxarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.^  matter.) 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  Speaker,  absentee- 
ism .is  a  thorn  m  the  side  of  Congress 
that  often  imptdes  its  effectiveness. 
.While  it  may  not  have  received  the 
attention  it  deserves,  it  is  nevertheless 
an  obvious  problem  that  mu.^t  be  con- 
fronted by  all  of  us.  especially  as  an 
election  year  draws  near. 

Like  any  organization,  the  Congress 
functions  best  •when  there  is  a  high  level 
of  membership  participation  in  it.s  activ- 
ities. The  Nation  is  best  served  when 
legislation  is  considered  and  votea  upon 
by  the  entire  Congress,  not  just  a  simple 
majority  Congres.sional  absenteei.sm  ha"^ 
often  impeded  the  scheduling  o*  legis- 
lative busine-ss  and  has  eroded  public 
confidence  in  the  legislative  branch's 
ability  and  commitment  to  help  lead  the 
Nation 

Sine*  1953.  the  Cor.ere.ssional  Quar- 
terly has  conducted  a  voting  participa- 
tion study  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
During  this  period,  on  the  average  vot- 
ing participation  has  been  between  79 
and  90  pei'cent  This  year  has  been  a 
relatively  good  year  Through  August, 
attendance  to  recorded  \otes-  stood  at 
89  percent  While  this  level  i";  not  as 
high  as  I  think  it  should  be  it  will  ne%'er- 
theless  drop  appreciably  next  year  Tra- 
ditionally, it  has  been  much  harder  to 
roundup  quorums  and  bring  bills  to  a 
vote  in  election  years. 

In  most  private  busines5.es  a  5  percent 
absenteeism  rate  is  considered  hiah  Yet 
the  11  percent  rate  in  Congre'^s  this 
year  is  the  best  record  since  1959  On 
many  vot.es  that  are  taken  there  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  89  percent  of  the 
Members  voting.  In  1972  330  rollcall 
votes  were  taken  in  the  House  because 
no  quorum  was  present  This  amounted 
to  10,140  minutes  of  lost  time. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  poor 
attendance  ha^  delayed  floor  business 
or  caused  adjournment 

On  September  5.  1972.  when  Congress 
returned  after  a  recess,  there  were  79 
empty  seats  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
Senators  who  were  present  had  tC'  wait 
around  an  hour  before  enough  Members 
showed  up  to  conduct  bu.smess 

When  the  House  met  on  October  14. 
1972.  251  Members  were  mustered  for  the 
first  rollcall.  Six  record  voles  occurred 
throughout  the  day  and  evening  with  a 
maximum  of  269  Members  voting  at  smy 
one  time.  Unable  to  establish  a  quonzm. 
the  House  adjourned  late  that  evening 

Committee  absenteeism  is  perhaps  even 
a  greater  problem   getting  things  done 
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around  here.  Often  hearings  are  poorly 
attended  and  martups  are  delayed  or 
drawn  out  for  lack  of  quorums. 

Ai  we  aU  well  know,  the  congressional 
workload  has  increased  dramatically  in 
recent  years  and  each  day  new  demands 
are  made  upon  our  time  We  could  get 
more  done  In  less  time  and  do  a  better  job 
in  our  work  if  more  people  would  stay  in 
town  while  we  are  in  session. 

The  place  to  start  In  reasserting  con- 
gressional responsibilities  m  this  Govern- 
ment Is  by  doing  the  job  we  are  elected 
and  paid  to  do.  And  you  can  not  do  that 
if  you  are  ott  globetrotting  or  campaign- 
ing. When  Congress  is  in  session,  the  Job 
is  here  There  could  be  no  better  way  of 
promoting  public  confidence  in  our  abili- 
ties and  commitment  to  move  America 
forward  than  a  high  level  of  congres- 
sional attendance  and  voting  participa- 
tion. The  Constitution  guarantees  every 
State  and  dLstrict.  representation  in  the 
Congress  Each  Member  of  Congress. 
therefore,  has  a  duty  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  people  and  maintain  a  high  level  of 
voting  participation. 

Other  jobholders  In  this  country  are 
hired  with  the  understanding  that  they 
will  p>erform  certain  duties,  they  will  be 
punctual,  and  they  will  report  for  work 
regtilarly  When  an  employee  is  chroni- 
cally absent  without  extenuating  circum- 
stances, he  is  discharged.  The  same 
should  hold  true  for  Congress.  If  a  Mem- 
ber can  not  meet  minimum  attendance 
standards,  he  also  should  be  dismissed. 
Last  year.  In  fact.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  bluntly  told  his 
colleagues  that  if  they  were  employed  by 
private  industry  they  would  be  fired. 

I  have  introduced  today  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  with  10  cosponsors  to 
curb  congressional  absenteeism  by  re- 
quiring the  Congress  to  expel  any  Mem- 
ber who  was  not  present  and  voting  on  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  rollcall  votes  taken 
in  a  session.  While  any  percentage  figure 
would  be  somewhat  arbitrary.  60  per- 
cent is  generaUy  recognized  a  minimum 
passing  standard  and.  therefore,  more 
than  reasonable  for  the  purposes  of  curb- 
ing absenteeism 

The  only  exception  that  would  be  made 
for  a  Member's  absence  is  his  hospitaliza- 
tion due  to  Illness  or  accident.  The  Con- 
gress would  be  empowered  to  enforce 
the  article  through  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

I  hope  thLs  amendment  will  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  useful  constructive  debate  on 
how  we  promote  better  attendance  prac- 
tices In  the  Congress 


REVIEW  OP  VICE-PRESIDENT- 
DESIGNATE 

(Mr  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  GUDE  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
getting  mall  from  our  constituents  ask- 
ing for  a  thorough,  though  prompt,  re- 
view of  the  nomination  of  our  colleague 
Vice  President -designate  Oer.'*ld  R 
Ford.  I  support  swh  a  review  because 
of  the  Importance  of  the  precedent  being 
set  here 

Conceivably,  that  review  may  disclose 
material  that  will  change  Congress  and 


my  own  favorable  views  of  the  character 
and  solid  honesty  of  Jerry  Ford — but  I 
think  not. 

He  has  worked  conscientiously.  He  has 
shown  an  open,  "listening"  quality  of 
leadership  even  when  his  position  re- 
quired partisanship.  We  know  the  thor- 
ough study  he  gives  to  the  issues,  his 
honesty  and  his  candor — and  we  know 
that  these  qualities  are  important  to  the 
Nation. 

His  Ideology  may  be  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  nf  some  of  us.  but  it  is  very- 
close  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  approved  overwhelmingly  in 
the  past  Presidential  election,  and  that 
is  what  counts  if  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  the  people 

Washington  Post  columnist  David  S. 
Broder  has  wTltten  of  our  colleague — 

Hla  con*clenuoua  preptu-stlon.  hl«  evident 
cxx>peratlvene8«  and  hla  candor  are  maiLmg 
his  conannation  hetkrlngs  an  occaaloo  in 
which  tile  country  can  not  only  learn  acme- 
thing  of  the  character  of  lis  new  Vice  Prea- 
Ident  but  re-leam  itoe  value  of  one  of  Ite 
oldeet    tradlUona — the    tradlUon   ot   clvlilty. 

When  he  says,  aa  he  did  that  "my  plat- 
form, gentlemen.  Is  always  to  support  truth 
and  InteUlgent  compromise."  you  know  that 
is  the  authentic  Port  credo— and  not  a  line 
some  public  relations  adviaer  furnished. 


THE  NUCLEAR  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 
AND  ENERGY  SUPPLIES 

<Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr  PRICE  of  Dllnols  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  November  21  Washington 
Post.  I  am  afraid  gives  the  wrong  im- 
pression concerning  the  use  of  electricity 
for  nuclear  weapons  program.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  sutement  in  this  article 
about  possibly  diverting  electricity  from 
the  nuclear  weapons  program  to  the 
civilian  economy 

First,  the  enriched  uranium  being  pro- 
duced in  the  Government's  uranium  en- 
richment plants  which  Is  referred  to  in 
the  article,  is  not  for  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons program,  but  for  the  nuclear  power 
program.  Each  kilowatt  hour  of  electric- 
ity used  for  enriching  uranium  Is  multi- 
plied manifold  when  the  uranium  is  used 
to  generate  electricity  in  nuclear  power- 
plants.  In  other  words,  the  uranium  en- 
richment operation  provides  one  of  our 
most  important  solutions  to  the  energy 
problem 

Of  course,  if  we  had  a  serious  short- 
term  problem  with  the  supply  of  elec- 
tricity, a  short-term  interruption  of  the 
uranl'om  enriching  operation  may  be 
justified.  In  fact,  last  year  during  a  par- 
ticular shortage  of  electrical  energy  on 
the  east  coast,  the  diffusion  plants  were 
cut  back  to  meet  the  short-term  energy 
problem.  It  should  be  remembered  though 
that  we  should  do  everything  reasonable 
to  keep  up  our  production  and.  in  fact. 
increase  the  production  of  enriched 
uranium  for  our  civilian  power  program, 
because  nuclear  power  is  essential  to 
meeting  our  energy  needs. 

Secondly,  the  inference  in  the  article 
that  the  nuclear  weapons  program  re- 
sults in  any  aggravation  of  our  energy 
problem  Is  Incorrect  for  another  reason. 
Due  to  the  vision  of  the  Joint  Commit- 


tee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Congress 
in  the  early  1960's.  one  of  the  newest 
Plutonium  production  reactors  for  the 
nuclear  weapons  program,  the  NPR  reac- 
tor at  Hanford.  was  built  with  electrical 
generators  to  utilize  the  waste  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  reactor  This  reactor  is  now 
generating  nearly  1,000  megawatts  of 
electricity  for  the  energy-short  west 
coast.  In  other  words,  the  new  weapons 
program  is  a  net  generator  and  not  a 
user  of  electrical  energy 

The  above-mentioned  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  of  November 
21.  1973.  follows: 
U.8    Pusses  Ration-Frk  Enesgt   Hcnt 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 
The  federal  government  pressed  its  search 
yesterday  for  ways  of  easing  the  energy  crisis 
without  reeortlng  to  rationing  A  nationwide 
ban  on  Sunday  driving  and  moving  into  the 
clvUlan  economy  the  massive  amounts  of 
electricity  used  to  make  uranium  for  nuclear 
weapons  were  among  the  considerations 

These  steps  are  being  urgently  studied  by 
the  White  House  In  addition  to  a  whole  raft 
of  other  possibilities,  such  as  a  ban  on  week- 
end gasoline  sales,  closing  national  parks  to 
automobiles,  shutting  down  shopping  cen- 
ters on  Sundays  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
fuels  for  private  power  boats  and  aircraft 

"We  want  to  consider  every  possible  option 
we  have  before  we  make  a  move  on  ration- 
ing."  one  energy  source  close  to  the  White 
House  said  We  still  consider  rationing  our 
last  resort." 

More  and  more  energy  experts,  however, 
called  for  an  Immediate  start  to  gasoline 
rationing,  at  least  partly  on  the  ground  that 
It  will  take  Bix  months  to  impress  the  public 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  shortage. 

"We  need  to  ration  gasoline  now."  said 
Rawlelgh  Warner,  clialrman  of  the  Mobile  OU 
Corp  and  outgoing  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  'not  only  to  save 
fuel  but  to  get  the  message  across  so  the 
public  fully  understands  It  next  spring." 

Another  reason  to  ration  gasoline  now,  said 
3  David  Freeman,  director  of  the  Pord  Foun- 
dation s  Energy  Project.  Is  to  allow  refineries 
to  turn  their  fuU  attention  this  winter  to 
the  production  of  heating  oil. 

"More  than  2S  per  cent  of  the  petroleum 
we  use  goes  right  to  the  automobUe. "  Free- 
man said.  "It's  one  of  the  end  uses  we  can 
really  save  on." 

The  White  House,  emphasizing  alternatives 
to  rationing,  studied  proposals  for  a  ban  on 
Sunday  driving  and  gasoline  sales  that  a 
Cabinet  Task  Perce  on  Energy  Is  believed  to 
have  sent  to  President  Nlxon  for  his 
consideration. 

•What  were  doing  la  to  look  at  more 
rigorous  conservation  measures  Instead  of 
rationing. "  one  White  Houie  aide  said.  "We  re 
preparing  for  rationing  In  case  it  comes,  but 
we  want  to  look  hard  at  every  alternative  we 
have  to  rationing." 

One  alternative  Is  the  study  begun  this 
week  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  see 
If  large  amounts  of  electricity  can  be  diverted 
from  the  production  of  enriched  uranium 
to  the  huge  electric  companies  of  the  Middle 
West  and  Northeast  As  much  as  3  per  cent 
of  the  electricity  consumed  In  the  United 
States  is  used  to  enrich  uranium,  so  that  even 
a  fracuon  of  that  would  save  electric  com- 
panies a  massive  amount  of  the  oil  they 
now  burn  to  make  power 

T»ice  before,  the  U  S  allowed  shipment  of 
Its  uranium-maklng  electrtclty  to  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast,  both  times  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1970  when  a  heat  wave  and  power 
plant  breakdowns  threatened  blackouta  in 
nUnols.  Michigan  and  New  York 

The  U.S.  now  produces  3  8  million  kilo- 
watts of  power  to  enrich  uranium  for  weap- 
ons and  for  electric  companies.  The  ura- 
nium U  produced  at  three  planU.  one  In  Oak 
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Ridge.  Tern  a  second  at  Port.aniouth,  Ohio, 
and  a  third  at  Paducah,  Ky  The  first  time 
:t  did  so  the  Atomic  Energy  Con,inlsslo:i  dl- 
.erted  860.000  kilowatts  to  private  electric 
companies,    tie  second  time  250. tXK)  kilowatts. 

If  the  AEC  were  t.  -  a<!Tee  to  a  diversion  of 
power  this  time,  ;■  w,>uld  have  to  slow  down 
drastically  it«  production  of  uranium  for 
;M>wer  plants,  which  It  l.s  now  stockpiling  In 
ir. 'iclpaUon  of  the  huge  needs  for  uranium 

.  the  next  10  years  The  stockpile  U  to  meet 
•:.e  needs  of  the  U  S  .  Japan  and  all  of  West- 
ern Kurope  The  United  States  has  signed 
export  contracts  with  the  Japanese  and  E^- 
rape&ns. 

MeanwhUe.  the  American  Automobile  Si- 
soclatlon  said  that  while  gasoilne  supplies 
are  holding  up  we;i  Thanksgiving  travelers 
may  find  many  service  stations  cloeed 

"The  thing  that  should  be  emphasized  H 
that  there  will  be  no  major  lr.coi;venlence  for 
hoUday  travel."  Kay  Aldoos  of  the  AAA  said 
yesterday,  "although  over  the  holiday  it  i.s 
likely  that  a  number  of  stations  wi'.i  be 
operating  on  schedules  sltr.Uar  to  what 
they've  been  doing  on  Sunday  since  Labor 
Day  " 

The  Air  Transport  A.vsoclatlon  warned  that 
the  Thanksgiving  weekend  may  produce  "one 
of  the  biggest  crunches  in  airline  history  "  it 
said  airlines  expect  to  carry  four  million  pas- 
sengers this  Thanksgiving,  but  the  fuel 
squeeze  means  It  has  to  do  so  on  500  fewer 
fUgbts  than  last  year. 


LEAVE   OF    .ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  foUows  to: 

Mr.  MtTCALrE.  for  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber 28.  1973.  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neili.)  .  for  November  26 
and  27.  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr  MunPHY  of  Illinois,  for  Wednes- 
day. November  28  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECLA.L   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  for  1  hour, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  TowELL  of  Nevada)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  EscH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes. December  5. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  3  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Miss  Jordan)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:  > 

Mr.  Gunter.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roy,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Fulton,  for  5  minute.s,  today. 

Mr  Lehman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Chappell  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Melcher.  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr  MrRPHY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  untmimous  consent,  permission  to 
review  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

'  The  following  Members  ( at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada^  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks: ) 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr,  Whalen 

Mr  Bhotzman 

Mr,  Collins  of  Texas  m  five  instances. 

Mr  Carter  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Sarasin  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Symms. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Shuster. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances 

Mr   Frenzel  :n  three  mslances. 

Mr  Bauman  in  two  mstancees. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Theen. 

Mr  HuDNUT. 

Mr  Hog  AN. 

Mr  Fish. 

Mr  Lekt  in  five  Instances. 

Mr  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mrs  Holt. 

Mr  Derwinski  m  two  iiLstances, 

Mr  Taylor  of  .Missouri. 

Mr  Hubeh 

Mr  Shoitp, 

Mr  Smith  of  New  York, 

Mr  McCloskey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest ot  Mls6  Jordan;  and  t/O  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  Young  of  (3eorgia  in  six  instances 

Mr  Lehman  in  10  instances 

Mr  (jonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  AspiN  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr   Brasco, 

Mr,  CoRMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Ryan 

Mr,  Leggett 

Mr  Dhinan  in  five  instances. 

Mrs   Chisholm 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Rees, 

Mr  Fascell  in  five  instances. 

Mr  RoDiNO. 

Mr     ROYBAL. 

Mr  Hanna  in  six  instances. 

Mr    Dellums  in  six  Instances. 

Mr  Harrington  In  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  10 
instances 

Mr.  Nrx, 

Mr,  Dominick  V  Daniels. 

Mr    Gunter 

Mr   RonER.s  in  five  Instances. 

Mr  Stokes  In  ttfo  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 


lection  of  Infannation  by  Government  agen- 
cies: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Ol>e  rations 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  1106  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  to  avoid  undue  delavf  in  the  col- 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that  that 
cjDmmittee  did  on  November  26,  1973.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title, 

H,R  1353  For  the  relief  of  Toy  Louie  Lin 
Heong: 

H  R  1356  For  the  relief  of  Arm  E,  Shep- 
herd, 

H.R.  1367  For  the  relief  of  Bertha  Alicia 
Sierra; 

H.R.  1463,  For  the  relief  of  Emilia  Majo- 
wlcz; 

H.R.  1696,  For  the  relief  of  Sun  Hwa  Koo 
Kim: 

H.R  1955  For  the  relief  of  Rosa  Ines 
D'EUa; 

H.R.  2513  For  the  relief  or  Jose  Carlos 
Recaide  Martorella, 

H  R  2628.  For  the  relief  of  Anka  Kosanovic; 

HR  3207.  For  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Enid  R 
Pope; 

HJt.  3754  For  the  relief  of  Mrs  Bruna 
Turnl,  Orazlella  T\irai,  and  Antonello 
Turnl; 

HR  6334  To  provide  for  the  uniform  ap- 
plication of  the  position  classification  and 
general  schedtile  pay  rate  provisions  of  title 
5,  U.-.lted  States  Code,  to  certain  employees 
of  the  Selective  Service  System 

HR  6828  For  the  i^lief  of  Edith  E  Car- 
re ra; 

H.R  6829  For  the  relief  of  Mr  Jose  An- 
tonio Trias; 

H.R  9474.  To  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  monthly  rates 
of  disability  and  death  p>enslon8  and  de- 
pendency and  liidem.alty  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

HR  9575  To  provide  for  the  enlistment 
and  commissioning  of  women  In  the  C-oast 
O-.iard  Reserve,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  I084€  To  amend  the  act  of  August  4. 
1950  64  Stat  41!!.  to  provide  sa;ary  In- 
creases for  members  of  the  police  force  of 
the  Library  of  Congress:  and 

HR,  10937  To  extend  the  life  of  the 
June  5  1972,  grand  jury  of  the  US  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Miss  JORD.4.N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

•that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accord- 
ingly i  at  3  o'clock  and  19  minutes  pjn, ' , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  November  28  1973,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows 

1579  A  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

1580.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  approved  p.-ospectus  for  the  Fed- 
eral Office  Bui:dlng  proposed  for  co.nstruc- 
tion  at  Mount  Vernon.  HI.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
commictees  were  delivered  do  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MORGAN  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S  1443  (Rept.  No.  93- 
664)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  aiSK  Committee  on  Rules  Houae 
Resolution  718  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H-R.  11324.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-round 
basis  for  a  2-year  trial  period  (Rept  No  93- 
966  >    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  MADDEN  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  719  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H-R.  11010.  A  bill  to  aamr* 
opportunities  for  employment  and  training 
to   unemployed   and  vinderemployed  peraona 

Mr.  MADDSN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Calendar 

Mr  PATMAN  ComnUttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  H  R  1817  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
strtklng  of  national  medals  to  honor  the  late 
J  Edgar  Hoover  i  Rept  No  93-«M)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutiona  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  MAHON 
HR.  11575  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HR   11576  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.    1974.    and    for    other    purpoeos. 
By  Mr   ARCHER 
H  R.  11677   A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr    A3PIN    (for  himself,  Mr.   Ak- 
oazws  of  North  Carolina.  Mr    Baaa- 
co,  Mr  COTTBt.  Mr.  BDWAaoa  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  FtTLToif .  Mrs.  Oaaaao.  Mr 
HAxaJMOTON.   Mr.   Ichokd.   Mr.   M*s- 
zou,   Idr.   Sisx.   and   Mr.   Yocmo   of 
Georgia)  : 
HR.  11678   A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
halt  all  exports  of  gasoline,  distillate  fuel  oil. 
propane  gas.  and  residual  fuel  until  he  deter- 
mines that  no    shortage  of  such  fuels  exists 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  BBVILL 
H^.  11579   A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
oher  purpoees.    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio 
H  R.  11580    A  bill  to  amend  the  Conununl- 
cattons  Act  of   1934  to  provide  that  licenses 
for   the   operation    of    broadcasting   stations 
may  be  Issued  and  renewed  for  terms  of  4 
years  and  to  establish  orderly  procedures  for 
the  consideration  of  applications  for  the  re- 
newal of  such  licenses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce 
By  Mr  CARTER : 
HJl.  11581    A  bill  to  amend  section  133  of 
title  28.  United  State*  Code    to  Increase  by 
two  the  number  of  district  judges  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Kentucky:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  OENHOLM 
H  R  1 1 582  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  In  order  to  exempt  motor  vehicles  pur- 
chased by  persons  residing  In  certain  rural 
areas  from  certain  emission  control  require- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  DERWINSKI 
HR   11583    A  bUl   to  amend  the  Age  DU- 


crimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
remove  the  66-year  age  limitation;  to  the 
Oonamlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 

HR  11684.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  estahllshnMOt  of 
Profcaatooal  Standards  Review  Organizations 
to  review  sarvlces  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr     PRASER    (for    himself    Mrs 

Qeasso.   Mr    BiESTEK.   Mr    Bingham. 

Mr   CotfTt.  Mr    Ebch,  Mr.  Ookzai.xz. 

Mr%.  HxctLLSM.  of  Masaachusetts.  and 

Mr.  R«nn.l.o)  : 
H  R   11585.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  medicare  In- 
patient hospital  deductible,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means 

By    Mr     FUENZEL    (for    himself.   Mr. 

Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr    BtracENM,  Mr. 

Hastinos.    Mr    HrifT.    Mr    Kcaitnc. 

Mr.  RiNAUX),  Mrs    mcKLra  of  lias- 

sachuaetu.    Mr.    BixsTxa.    and    Mr. 

KCMP) 

HR  11586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  more 
effective  regulation  of  elections  for  Federal 
office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admmistratlon. 
By  Mr.  HASTINOS: 
H  R.  11587.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  extend 
the  Public  Health  and  National  Health  Serv- 
ice corps  scholarship  training  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 
HJl.  US88.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1968  to  Increase  salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

HJi  11589  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
security  aaslstance  auhortzatlons  for  Israel 
and  Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  HUBER: 
HJl  11690  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  Insula- 
ting his  residence  for  the  years  1973,  1974. 
and  1975  during  the  period  of  maxmluni 
fuel  shortages,  and  to  allow  the  owner  of 
rental  housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated 
rate  the  cost  of  work  and  materials  to  In- 
sulate such  hotislng;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HUDNUT: 
HR  11691  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  programs 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hemo- 
philia, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM : 
HR.  11892.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  change  the  requirements  for  exten- 
sion of  deadlines   for  compliance  vrtth   im- 
plementation   plans;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  MAYNE 
HR    11593    A  bill   to  amend  the  Interna] 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  tax 
on    the    amounts    paid    for    communication 
services  shall   not   apply   to  the  amount  of 
the  State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  serv- 
ices:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    MEEDS    (for  himself  and  Mr 
Ropps) 
HH    11594.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   the    Navy    to   conduct   programs   of 
exploration  for  oil  and  gas  on  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No    4.  In  the  State  of  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   NIX: 
HR     11596     A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purpoees:    to   the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr  PATTEN: 
HJl  11696  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provt- 
slons  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  for  a  broader  and  more  equitable 
tax  baae:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  REES: 
H  R.  11587  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Federal 
regulation  of  foreign  banks  and  other  foreign 
persons  establlahlng.  acquiring,  operating,  or 
oon  trolling  banking  subsidiaries  In  the 
United  States  (including  IW  possessions). 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr    SISK   1  by  request) 
H  R   11598   A  blU  to  establish  an  Improved 
program    for    the    benefit    of   producers  and 
consiuners   of   extra   long   staple   cotton:    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HR.   11699    A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from    Imposing    certain    seatbelt    standards, 
and   for  other  purpoees;    to   the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   SPENCE 
HJl.   11900    A  bill  to  provide  standards  of 
fair   personal   InformaUon   practices,    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  11901  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
Individual's  social  security  number  or  related 
records  for  any  purpose  without  his  con- 
sent unless  specifically  required  by  law, 
and  to  provide  that  (unless  so  required)  no 
Individual  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  or 
furnish  his  social  security  number  for  any 
purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  operaUon 
of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  8YMM8  (for  himself.  Mr.  Camp, 
Mr    Landcrxbe.   Mr    Rodssxlot.  Mr! 
FtBHn.  Mr  BtTRcxNoi,  Mr.  HtTTCHiN- 
8ON,  Mr.  Gaoaa,  Mr    AaHssooK.  Mr. 
CaANX,  Mr    Kxtchcm,  Mr.  Schexlt. 
Mr.     Dickinson,     Mr      Matris     of 
Georgia,     Mr.     Rtrni,     Mr.     Mont- 
COMIKT.  and  Mr  Goodlinc)  : 
HR  11902    A   bUl    to   repeal   the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act:   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Education   and   Labor. 

By  Mr    THOMSON  of  Wisconsin 
HR   11603.  A  bill  to  create  an  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  Recreational  Area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  YOUNG  of  Illinois : 
HR  11604  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent  Special    Prosecutor   and   for   other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiAT)   (by  request)  : 
H  J    Re«    832.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Increased  production  of  petroleum  from  the 
Elk   Hills  Naval   Petroleum   Reserve   for   na- 
tional  defense  purposes:    to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By    Mr     MILLER    (for    hlnMlf.    Mr. 

Robinson    of    Virginia,   Mr.    Zwach. 

Mr    BrTLxa,   Mr    YotTNc  of  Florida, 

Mr.     Thonx.     Mr      Clxvkland.     Mr 

Teken,  Mr    AacHEK.  Mr    Fxoxhlich. 

and  Jir   KrrcuvM)  : 

H.J    Res.   833    Joint   resolution   propoalng 

an  amendment  to   the   Constitution  of  the 

United  States  with  respect  to  the  attendance 

of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  sessions 

of  the  Congress:    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary 

By  Mr   ESCH: 
H  Con   Res  383   Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr   ZWACH: 
H.    Oon     Res    384.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
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to  climate  manipulation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  ESCH: 
H.  Res  "^20  Resolution  concerning  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  in  ChUe,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII  private 
bills  and  resolutlon.s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  f oIIcr's  : 


By  Mr    DRINAN: 
HR    11605    A    bin   for   the  relief  of  Mlna 
Cooper:   to  the  Committer  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HAR'VEY 
HJl.    'U60e     A    bill    for    the    reiie?    of    Ida 
Kunstmanii,   Waldemar   F    Kunstmaiin,   and 
Anneliese  E    Kunstmann,   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    TAYLOR  cf  Missouri: 
H.R     11607.    A    blU    for   the   relief   of   Trt- 
State  Motor  Transit  Co  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    WILLIAMS: 
HR    nec*    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 


H    Glazier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlA. 

lary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
365.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Committee,  Coral  Gables  F;a  .  rel- 
ative to  fuel  for  the  operation  of  the  Coral 
Gables  municipal  transit  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 


SEN  ATE— r/usrfaz/,  i\oiember  27,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  wa£ 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God.  who  called  men  of  old 
to  the  service  of  the  Nation  and  ha^t  not 
ceased  to  call,  call  us  to  a  life  higher 
than  we  have  ever  knowTi  or  !:ved  In 
days  which  cr>'  aloud  for  leaders,  make 
us  faithful,  wise,  and  good  Reach  down 
into  the  depths  of  our  being  to  refine 
and  renew  our  souI.s.  strengthening  us 
In  even,-  endeavor,  empowering  us  in  all 
that  pertains  to  that  righteousness  which 
exalts  a  nation,  Acrcss  the  tolling  hours. 
be  the  companion  of  our  souls  to 
strengthen  our  weakne.s,';  and  steady  our 
anxieties,  to  calm  our  rt-^tless  spirits  and 
control  our  fevered  temi^ers,  granting  us 
coura*refor  cowardice,  and  faith  for  cyni- 
cism. Amid  all  that  is  lran.-ient  and  tem- 
poral keep  us  loyal  to  the  transcendent 
and  eternal,  testing  all  our  actions  by 
our  conscience,  and  by  the  words  and 
spirit  of  One  who  Is  Lord  and  Master.  In 
whose  name  ^e  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DFNT   PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRiiSIDlNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  temptire 
(Mr.  Eastland 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter 

U.S.  Senatk, 
ParsmKNT  pro  TEMPoaE, 
Waahington,  DC,  November  27, 1973.  ^ 
To  the  Senate:  • 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B 
AixxN.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Easixako, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR.D.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  November  26,  1973.  be  dis- 
pensed with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing tlie  ses.sion  of  the  Senate  today 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  il  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Does  the  acting  Republican  leader 
desire  recognition? 

Mr.  TAPT.  No.  I  do  not  desire  recog- 
nition at  tliis  time.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN"!  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr  Mansfield  i .  was  to 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
given  control  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
distinguished  majoritv  leader 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  that  the  time  be  enlarged  against 
the  time  under  mv  control 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  HrD- 
DLESTONi.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B^TID  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  I 
request  permission  to  be  a'osent  from 
the  Senate  from  November  30  unul 
December  9  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Iran  on  official  busine.ss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TR.\N-SACTION  OF  ROLTTN'E  MORN- 
ir>"G  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  In  ac- 
cordance wjth  the  prevnous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  10  30  a  m  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Pieiident, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo:um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore '  Mr.  Allen  '  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Arp^'RTs  ON   Reapportion sfENT  or 

.^PPBCPRI^rTONS 

A  ;etter  from  the  Deputy  Dlrfc-.or  Offir-e 
'.f  Management  and  Budget  Executive  Office 
tf  the  F*residert  reporting  pursiiKr.t  to  law 
thst  the  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  the  Int/Crlor  for  '  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  for 
the  fiscal  year  iy74  has  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  approprlatlcns  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Offlce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  C5  Secret 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
for  ■  Salaries  and  Expei^see,'  for  Cscai  year 
1974,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  ba^ls  which 
::id;cat«E  the  ijecesslty  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
Report  of  National  Aekona'JTICS  a.vo  Spacx 

ADMXNlSTaAnON  OK  NEGOTUrcD  CONTKAC-TS 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
c«Tt.am  negotiated  contracts  for  the  period 
January  1,  1973.  through  June  30.  1973  with 
an  accompanying  report  i  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

Stockpile  Rip<jbt  tc  the  Co.ngeess 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials stockpLilng  program  for  the  penod 
January  1  to  June  30,  1973  (w:th  an  ac- 
companying report  i  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Armed  Services 

Monthly  List  or  GAO  Rxpobts 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Owipra;  cf 
•.he  tJrJted  States  tran.smltting  pursuant  to 
.a\*  a  list  of  report-s  of  the  General  AocDunt- 
ing  OfSce  of  the  previcus  montii  iwith  an 
.1^  companylng  report  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Of>eratlo!ifi. 
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RcPO«T  ON   W*T9   To   iMPmovx   ns 
Tmaoc  S-rmATCGZxs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Qenentl  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  ways  to  improve  U  S  foreign 
trade  strategies  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 
Rkpobt  on  NIcxd  ro«  a  Pastui  Wat  To  Pat 

Compensation    Claims    to    Disabled    Pco- 

CXAI.   Emplotcbs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenerml  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  need  for  a  faster  way  to 
pay  compensation  claims  to  disabled  Federal 
employees.  Department  of  Labor  (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovemment  Operations. 
Dcmu««NT     or     CoNSTmccnoN     Rcpatmcnt 

IwaTAM.MTcrrrs — Kansas- Bostwick         laax- 

CATioM  DuTucT  No.  3.  Pkk-Slcxan  Missctrmi 

Basin   P«ix:aAM.  Kansas 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  approved  deferment  of  the  con- 
struction repayment  installments  payable  to 
the  United  States  In  1974  and  1975  for  Irri- 
gation facilities  serving  lands  In  the  Kansas- 
Bostwick  Irrigation  district  No  2.  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program.  Kansas.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 
PaoposKD  Lecislatton  To  RrvisB  the  Bound- 

Aav  or  THK  Oot^Dv  cure  National  Rccax- 

ATION   AaSA.  Calxt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  oX 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  the  boundary  of  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area.  Calif., 
and  for  other  purpoees  (with  aocompanylng 
papers)  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

PaOPOSSD     LXOXSLATION     To     PSOVIDI     FOR     THX 

Inclusion  or  iNmtxar  and  Lxoal  Pecs  in 

JUDCICKNTS   OKANTXD   ON    STTTTS    BT    SITBCON- 

T«ACTO«s  Basid  Upon  Patmknt  Bonds 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Oen«r«l 
Services  AdmLnlstratlon.  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  leglalaxioa  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24.  1936  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Miller  act")  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
of  Interest  and  legal  fees  In  Judgments 
granted  on  suits  by  subcontractors  based 
upon  payment  bonds,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Pkoposzs  Licislatton  To  Incrcasz  twb  Sizk 
or  th«  Exw.  unvB  Paorwrrrvx  SnvicK 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  Increase  the  stze  of  the  Elxecutlve 
Protective  Service  (with  atccompanytng 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  CTommlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 
Amxnsicsmt  to  the  Appsovzs  PaosPKTTtTS  ro« 

THK  TtatxuL.  OmcB  Butloing  Psoposxs  at 

Mt    VcaNoN,  III. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Oeneral 
Services  Admlnlotratloa.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  amendment  to  the  approved 
prospectus  for  the  Federal  office  building 
proposed  for  construction  at  Mt  Vernon,  ni. 
( with  accompanying  papers )  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

RtPOETS       CONCmWING       TH«      TKHNOLOCICAL 

Fkasibiutt  or  MrmNc  Light  Dtjtt  Motoe 

Vkricls  Emission  Standasos 

A  letter  from  the  President.  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  panel  reports  developed  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Qnlaalona 
during  Its  recent  st\idy  under  the  provisions 
of  section  S  of  Public  Law  01 -404.  the  Clean 
Air  Amendments  of  1970.  concerning  the 
technological  feasibility  of  meeting  light  duty 
motor  vehicle  emission  standards  i  with  ac- 
companying reports)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr    AixcN  I  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Leg- 
islature of  Suffolk  County.  Riverbead.  N.Y., 
requesting  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
establish  permanent  daylight  saving  time. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  relating  to  National  No-Fault 
Auto  Insurance.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  City  Commission, 
operation  of  municipal  buses.  Referred  to 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  relating  to  social  security 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  relating  to  NaUonal  Health 
Security.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council, 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  relating  to  proposed 
am«ndment  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  And  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  oounctl, 
Yonkers.  N.T..  relating  to  aid  for  res««a«h  for 
cure  of  impaired  hearing  Referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  relating  to  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Protection.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   LAbor    n--;    P-:Mic   Welfare. 


REPORTS    OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  coimnlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Oomnuttee  on 
Finance,  with  afns(xdm«nts: 

HJL  8314.  An  act  to  modify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  meokbers  of  the  Armad  Forcas  at 
the  United  States  and  civilian  ampioyaea 
who  are  prlaonera  of  war  or  rn(»«|pg  iq  |^. 
Uon.  and  for  onixtr  purpoees  (Rept.  No  03- 
564). 

By  Mr  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJt.  1328  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mastar 
Sergeant  Eugene  J  Mlkulenka.  United 
States   Army    (retired)    (Rept    No    93-666). 

HJl.  1S84.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OoBle 
Emmons  and  others  iRept  No  93-65fl) ; 

HJl.  1948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bdg&r 
P.  Faulkner  and  Ray  H.  New  (Rept.  No  96- 
567): 

HJl  1940  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H&ael 
W  Lftwson  and  Lloyd  O.  Johnson  (Rept  No 
03-«6fi): 

H  R.  3307  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
C.  Leeba  (Rept,  No  93-669); 

HR  2213  An  act  for  tba  raUef  at  Cornell ue 
S  Ball.  Victor  F  Mann.  Junior.  George  J. 
Poener.  Domlnlck  A.  Sgammato.  and  James 
R  Walah  ( Rept  No.  93-600) ; 

HJl  3044  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Evans,  publisher  of  the  Colfax  County  Press, 
and  Morris  Odvarka  (Rept.  No    93-601); 

HJl.  3630  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bugwila 
C.  Lyttle  (Rept   No  93-6*3): 

HJl.  3751  An  act  for  the  relief  al  James 
E  Fry.  Junior,  and  Margaret  E.  Fry  (Rept. 
No    93-863); 

HR.  4l7fi  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
H  3Uva  (Rept   No.  93-604)  : 

HJl-  444fl  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Flist 
Lieutenant  John  P.  Dunn.  Army  of  the 
Untied  Statee.  retired   (Rept    No    5«5): 

HJl  6370  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
B.  Clayton  (Rept  No  93-6M): 

HJl.  0007  An  act  for  the  reUaf  oT  Swiff* 
Train  Oompany  (Rept  No  6^); 

HJL  7310  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Downer  and  Victor  L.  Jones  (Rept  No.  93- 
648). 


H  R  8406  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
M    Starrs  (Rept.  No.  93-669). 

HJl.  9276  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luther  V. 
Wlustead  (Rept   No   93-670).  and 

S.  Rea  136.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bUl  (S 
1970)  entlUed  "A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Carl 
Johnstone.  Junior"  to  the  Chief  Commission- 
er of  the  UB.  Court  of  Claims  for  a  re- 
port thereon  (Rept.  No.  93-571)  . 

By  Mr  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

3  734  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marcos  Rojoe 
Rudngues  (Rept.  No.  93-672); 

8.  774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arllne  Loader 
and  Maurice  Loader  (Rept.  No.  93-673);  and 

8  1923  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Martin  (Rept    No   93-574) 

By  Mr  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments; 

HJl  1316  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude  V 
Alcorn  and  31  others  (Rept.  No.  93-676). 

By  Mr  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

B.  1836  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entlUed 
"An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  American  Hos- 
pital of  Paris."  approved  January  30.  1913 
(37  Stat.  664)    (Rept.  No   93-678). 

8.  2441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 24,  1925,  Incorporating  the  American  War 
Mothers,  to  permit  certain  stepmothers  and 
adoptive  mothers  to  be  members  of  that 
organization    (Rept.  No    93-678). 

By  Mr  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  380.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Southeastern 
University  of  the  Young  Mens  Christian 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No.  93-677) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  JudlctSkTy 

WUllam  H.  Stafford,  Jr  .  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ufl  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Florida; 

Gaylord  L  Campbell,  of  California,  to  be 
UjS.  marshal  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

James  W.  Traeger.  of  Indiana,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana; 

Roger  L  (Campbell,  of  VIrglnU.  to  be  Kx- 
amlner-ln-Chlef,  Va   Patent  Office; 

Walter  W  Burns,  Jr  .  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Bxaml)r>er-ln-t7hlef.  U  8  Patent  OfBce; 

Lincoln  C  Almond,  of  Rhode  Wand,  to  be 
Uj8  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  island; 
and 

Elmer  J  Rela,  of  Ohio,  to  be  17.8.  raarsbal 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 

The  above  nomlnatiorvs  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inees  commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appeer  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted    committee    of    the    Senate. 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

MoTTiB  TTiompson,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
corvstituted  committee  of  the  Senate 


INTRODUCTION    OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
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and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CURTIS 
S  2742.  A  bill  to  establish  Improved  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  peanuts,  rice,  and  extra  long  staple 
rotton.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Haskell)  : 
S.  2743.  A  t)lll  to  establish  a  program  of 
loan  guarantee  to  enable  Independent  re- 
finers of  crude  oU  to  construct  or  acquire 
new  or  expanded  refining  facilities  In  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

By    Mr    RIBICOFF    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Pkrct.    Mr,    jAviTs,    Mr.    Ervin.    Mr. 
Pastori.  Mr    Aikzn,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Jackson,     Mr.     OtjRNET,     and     Mr. 
RoTH) : 
S    2744.  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  consoli- 
date certain  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  a  new  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  In  a  Nuclear 
Energy  CJommlssion  In  order  to  promote  more 
elSclent  management  of  such  functions.  Re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr    MONDALE: 
S.  2745    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sablr  Hus- 
saln   Dalrtcee    and    children:    BUquls   Sablr; 
Aneela:  and  Pakhera;  and 

S.  2746.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
B.  Caleb  and  children,  Jennifer  Rebecca; 
Frances  Marie;  Mark;  and  Paul  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javtts)  : 
S.  2747.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
SUndard.s  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  under  that  act,  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  TtTNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 
S.  2748.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  the  Mulholland  Na- 
tional Scenic  Parkway  In  the  State  of  Call- 
fornta,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Haskell)  : 
S.  2743  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  loan  guarantee  to  enable  independent 
refiners  of  crude  oil  to  construct  or  ac- 
quire new  or  expanded  refining  facilities 
In  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

IKBEPrNDENT     REriNFRT     GrABANTnC    BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr. 
Haskzll)  a  bill  that  I  believe  will  be  of 
substantial  assistance  to  the  Nation  in 
meeting  the  energy  crisis  we  now  so 
clearly  face.  Tlie  bill,  which  seeks  to 
stimulate  the  construction  of  new  and 
expanded  domestic  refineries,  attempts 
both  to  focus  legislatively  on  problems 
that  presently  inhibit  the  expansion  of 
the  Nations  refining  capacity  and  to 
help  solve  those  problems  through 
limited,  but  important,  Federal  involve- 
ment. 

The  need  for  expanding  the  Nation's 

refinery  capacity  is,  I  believe,  clear,  Mr. 

President.     The     National     Petroleum 

Council  estimates  that  by  1975  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  wiU  require  additionsd  refining 
capacity  of  4.8  million  barrels  per  day 
in  order  to  meet  our  domestic  needs.  It 
is  hardly  nece.ssarj-,  in  light  of  recent 
events,  to  emphasize  the  importance  to 
the  Nation  of  our  being  able  to  meet  our 
domestic  needs  uith  refineries  located  in 
the  United  States.  Yet,  the  expansion  ol 
refining  capacity  has  not  risen  to  meet 
this  need.  In  1971  and  1972  refining  ca- 
pacity rose  only  3.2  and  2.2  percent, 
respectively.  The  future  looks  even 
bleaker  in  light  of  recent  developments. 
Although  a  number  of  refiners  and  po- 
tential refiners  earlier  this  year  an- 
nounced plans  to  make  substantial  in- 
vestments for  increased  refining  ca- 
pacity, the  recent  suspension  of  oil  ship- 
ments from  the  Middle  East  has  caused 
grave  concern  about  whether  these 
needed  investments  v,ill,  in  fact,  be  made 
Because  of  the  abt^ence  of  any  assurance 
of  a  reliable  source  of  crude  oil  to  refine, 
serious  questions  are  now  being  raised 
concerning  the  availability  of  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  build  the  domestic  re- 
fineries we  so  desperately  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will,  I  believe,  help  to  ."^olve 
this  problem.  Tlie  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  guarantee  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  principai  umour.t  of  loaiis  to  inde- 
pendent refiners  if  the  proceeds  of  such 
loans  are  used  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  new  or  expanded  refining 
capacity.  Such  guarantees  would  not  ap- 
ply across  the  board,  but  only  would  be 
appUcable  to  defaults  in  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  that  are  attribut- 
able to  the  inability  of  the  refiner  to 
obtain  supplies  of  crude  oil  sufficient  to 
utilize  50  percent  of  the  full  capacity  of 
the  new  refining  facility,  together  with 
his  existing  refining  facility  if  any.  In 
addition,  an  appUcant  would  be  required 
to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that 

First,  the  new  or  expanded  refining  fa- 
cilities will  increa.se  his  refining  capacity 
and  will  not  replace  existing  refining 
facilities  of  another  refiner. 

Second,  the  new  or  expanded  refining 
facilities  will  be  capable  of  producing  re- 
fined products  in  propK)riions  commen- 
surate with  the  national  needs  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 

Third,  the  applicant  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  assurance  of  supplies  of  crade  oil 
suflBcient  to  utilize  the  full  capacity  of 
the  new  refining  facilities  together  with 
his  existing  refinmg  facihties  if  any. 

In  order  to  prevent  abuse,  the  total 
liability  of  the  United  States  on  loans 
guaranteed  under  the  program  will  be 
limited  to  $1  billion,  and  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
IrL-^ure  that  any  loans  guaranteed  rep- 
resent an  acceptable  financial  risk  to  the 
United  States  Pro\-isions  also  are  in- 
cluded to  authori7«  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
prove the  lender,  the  interest  rate,  and 
other  relevant  terms  under  which  any 
such  guarantee  Is  made 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
that  I  am  today  introducing  is  a  respon- 
sible and  necessary  stimulus  to  the 
much-needed  expansion  of  our  domestic 
refining  capacity.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs  has 
agreed  to  the  scheduling  of  prompt  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  this  matter.  I  would 
urge  that  all  interested  parties  file  with 
the  committee,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  written  statements  with  respect  to 
this  legislation,  so  that  the  committee 
can  proceed  with  an  expeditious,  but 
careful,  examination  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  oxi- 
sent  that  our  biU  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  to  be  foUowed  by  an 
article  from  the  November  14.  1973  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "A 
Tighter  Squeeze:  Refinerj-  Construction 
Ukely  To  Drop  in  United  States  Pro- 
longing Fuel  Crisis. ■■  an  excellent  recent 
article  dealing  with  this  important 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2743 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statef  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  lai  !=i.;b;e<:t 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  •Secretary)  is  authorized  to  guar- 
antee the  repayment  of  the  principal  apd  in- 
terest of  loans  m&de  to  Independent  refiners 
to  enable  them  lo  construct  or  acquire  new 
refining  facilities  or  expanded  refining  fa- 
culties in  the  United  States 

(b)  For  purposes  of  thLs  Act.  the  term  "In- 
dependent refiner"  means  a  refiner  who  (1) 
obtained,  dfectly  or  Indlrecllv,  in  the  calen- 
dar quarter  which  ended  immediatelv  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  more 
than  70  per  centum  of  his  reflner\-  input  of 
domestic  crude  oil  (or  70  per  centum  of  his 
refinery  input  of  domestic  and  imported 
crude  oU)  from  producers  who  do  not  con- 
trol, are  not  controlled  bv,  and  are  not  under 
common  control  with,  such  refiner  and  (2) 
marketed  or  distributed  in  such  quarter  and 
continues  to  market  or  distrlbut,e  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  gasoline  refined  bv  him 
through  branded  independent  markete.-s  or 
nonbranded  independent  marketers  Such 
term  also  means  a  person  who  does  not  have 
any  refliung  faculties,  and  who  (3)  does  not 
control.  1.S  not  controlled  dv.  and  L«  i.ot  un- 
der common  control  with  anv  producer  or 
producers  of  crude  oil.  and  (4)  establishes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  SecretAry  that  a 
substantial  volume  of  petroleum  products 
refined  by  him  wUl  be  marketed  or  distrib- 
uted through  branded  independent  mar- 
keters or  nonbranded  independent  market- 
ers. For  purposes  of  thlf  subsection,  the  terms 
"branded  independent  marketers"  and  "non- 
branded  independent  marketers  '  have  the 
meanlnes  assigned  to  them  by  section  3  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  to  such  other  temw  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  upon 
application  made  by  an  independent  refiner 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  guarantee  re- 
payme:it  of  principal  and  interest  on  a  loan 
to  be  made  to  such  Independent  refiner  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  new  refining 
facilities.  Including  the  expansion  of  existing 
refining  facilities,  \n  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  such  guarantee,  aii  ap- 
pUcant must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that— 

( 1 )  the  new  or  expanded  refining  facilities 
will  increase  his  refining  capacity  and  will 
not  replace  existing  reflnUig  faculties  of  an- 
other refiner, 

(2)  the  new  or  expanded  refining  facilities 
will  be  capable  of  producing  refined  prod- 
ucts in  proportions  commenstirate  with  the 
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aAtloQ^  ae«cU  sj  det«nnUi«<l  by  U>«  S*cr«- 
tAry.  and 

(3)  Uie  ftpplloant  has  tM«o  unable.  aft«r 
r«aaon»bla  good  faith  •fforta.  to  obtain  a*- 
siirance  of  tuppUea  of  crud«  oU  mlBcleat  to 
utilize  tbe  fuU  capacity  of  the  new  or  ex- 
panded refining  facUltlea.  together  with  hU 
existing  refining  facUltlee  (if  any). 

Any  guarantee  under  thla  subsection  shaU 
apply  only  with  reapect  to  default*  in  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  tntereet  which  are  at- 
tributable, aa  apeclfled  by  tbe  Secretary  at 
the  time  of  making  the  guarantee,  to  the 
Inability  of  the  applicant  to  obtain  ruppllee 
of  crude  oU  sufficient  to  utilize  SO  per  centum 
of  the  full  capacity  of  the  new  or  expanded 
reflnlng  facUltlee.  together  with  hla  existing 
refining  facilities  (If  any). 

(b)  No  guarantee  shall  be  made  under  thU 
section  unless  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  the  facilities  Involved  represent  an  ac- 
ceptable financial  riak  to  the  United  States, 
taking  into  consideration  (1)  the  financial 
and  security  interests  of  the  tJnlted  States, 
and   (3)   the  public  purposes  ot  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
be  con^lderi  reasonable  to  assure  that  loans 
guaranteed  under  this  section  will — 

( 1 )  be  made  by  investors  approved  by.  or 
meeting  requirements  prescribed  by.  the 
Secretary,  or  If  an  offering  to  the  public  is 
contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon  terms 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  bear  interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary. 

1 31  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
maturity,  and  other  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  and 

i4>  contain  or  be  subject  to  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States,  including 
any  provisions  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary  relating  to  subrogation,  liens,  and 
r»lB— es  of  liens,  payment  of  taxes,  or  other 
matters. 

Sac  3.  The  total  UabUlty  of  the  United 
States  on  loans  g\iar&nte«d  under  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  •1.000,000,000.  Within  such 
total  amount,  tbe  Secretary  shall  guarantee 
loans   under  this  section  so  as  to — 

( 1 )  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  en- 
ergy by  new  or  expanded  refining  facilities 
of  Independent  refiners, 

i2i  achieve  equitable  distribution  of  such 
new  or  expanded  refining  facUltlea  among 
the  varlotis  geographic  regions  of  the  United 
States.  azMl 

13)  limit  tbe  liability  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  each  loan  guaranteed  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centxun  of  the 
principal  amount  of  such  loan. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Nov  14.  19731 
A  TiGHiia  S«t7xxa3:  RKnirmT  CoNsraiTCTioM 
LntiLT  TO  D«op  n*  Unhtd  Statks.  Pmo- 
LONCtnc  yxm.  Csisis — Majos  Impact  om 
CoMsmcns  Expxcrxn  rw  2  to  3  Tkass;  Oit- 
KXM  FsAi  Lack  or  Cbitdc:  Tajung  a  "Haeo 
Sbcoks  Look  " 

(By   Danforth    Austin    and    James    Tanner) 

HotJBTOw — When  Arab  oU  starts  flowing  to 
this  country  again,  dont  expect  fuels  sud- 
denly to  be  plentiful  In  the  UB  The  short- 
ages will  linger  on— for  years. 

The  reason.  Upheavals  of  world  oU  sup- 
plies are  beginning  to  cloud  the  outlook  for 
refinery  construction  in  the  VS. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  assessment  of  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  oU  industry  attending 
an  American  Petroleum  Institute  meeting, 
which  ended  yesterday 

The  oUmen  say  they  would  be  willing  to 
spend  bUUons  of  dollar*  on  high-risk  ven- 
tures to  help  drive  this  nation  toward  the 
energy  self-sulBclency  urged  by  President 
Nixon  One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  Is 
additional  refining  capacity  And  the  oUmen 
have  announced  In  recent  Eoootba  a  bllti  of 


new  refineries  to  be  completed  In  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 

But  the  D«w  plants,  designed  to  use  for- 
eign petroleum,  can't  run  without  crude  oU 
And  tbe  oUmen  are  beginning  to  suspect  that 
they  can  never  again  enjoy  assured  supplies 
of  crude  from  abroad  They  cite  the  surpris- 
ing case  with  which  the  Arab  countries 
mounted  effective  oU  embargoes  and  produc- 
tion cutbacks,  the  skyrocketing  of  petrolexim 
prices  abroad  and  the  fierce  world-wide  com- 
petition for  oil  supplies  by  the  other  con- 
suming nations. 

sraicTXT  roa  thx  soAaoe? 

The  result,  the  oUmen  suggests,  is  that 
many  of  thoee  widely  publicized  plans  for 
big  new  refinery  projects  aren't  going  to 
get  off  the  drawing  boards 

"A  lot  of  people  are  rethinking  those  an- 
nouncements." says  Rawlelgh  Warner  Jr . 
chairman  of  MobU  OU  Corp  MobU.  he  adds, 
already  has  begun  a  searching"  review  of 
lU  plan  to  expand  tts  Paulsboro.  N  J  ,  refin- 
ery to  a  capacity  of  360.000  barrels  a  day 
from  the  current   100.000  barrels 

MobU  Is  hardly  alone.  Most  of  the  major 
oil  companies — and  many  of  the  smaller 
ones — are  beginning  to  take  slmUar  stepw. 
Exxon  Corp.,  the  world's  biggest  oU  com- 
pany, earlier  announced  a  MOO  mUllon  re- 
finery-expansion program  for  the  VS  But 
now,  "We'll  take  a  hard  second  look."  says 
M.  A.  Wright,  chairman  of  Sxxon  U-S-A.,  a 
division  of  Exxon  Corp 

All  of  this  suggests  that  the  worst  Is  yet 
to  come  It  indicates  that  beyond  the  short- 
term  shortages  this  winter  and  next  sum- 
mer, the  really  big  effect  on  U-S.  consumers 
from  the  Arab  oU  moves  won't  be  felt  for 
two  to  three  years.  That  would  be  when  all 
thoee  proposed  refineries  were  to  have  been 
completed  and  operating — but  presumably 
won't  be. 

"The  Impact  la  long-term."  says  Donald 
CHara,  president  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Refiners  Association. 

Deeplte  the  uncertainties,  a  few  companies 
InsUt  that  they  are  going  full  speed  ane«d 
on  their  refinery  projects — at  least  for  the 
moment.  One  of  these  Is  Energy  Corp.  of 
Louisiana,  a  Joint  venture  of  Ingram  Corp 
of  New  Orleans  and  Northeast  Petroleum  In- 
dustries Inc  .  a  fuel  distributor  based  In 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

Energy  Corp.  plans  a  300.000- barrel -a-day 
refinery  35  mUes  up  the  Mississippi  River 
from  New  Orleans.  It  will  be  buUt  to  handle 
crude  oil  from  the  Mideast,  "We'U  examine 
the  whole  project  before  going  Into  long- 
term  financing,  but  we've  already  got  9125 
million  In  matenals  on  order."  says  Prederic 
B.  Ingram,  chairman  of  Ingram. 

Pennzou  Co  earlier  this  year  announced 
plans  to  buUd  a  300.000- barrel-a-day  faculty 
tn  Mississippi  to  process  foreign  crude  oU. 
The  company  currently  is  moving  ahead 
with  the  project.  But  Balne  P  Kerr,  chairman 
of  PennzoU's  executive  committee,  says  that 
In  light  of  tight  foreign  oU  supplies,  "we're 
considering  aU  the  options."  including  a  pos- 
sible scallng-down  In  size  of  the  refinery 
"pxEss-KXLXAsx  txrarKMTKm" 

In  all.  since  May.  more  than  40  companies 
have  announced  refinery  projects — new  ones 
as  well  as  expansions  of  existing  plants — that 
would  add  a  total  of  more  than  4.S  mUllon 
barrels  a  day  to  the  nation's  refining  capac- 
ity. Not  all  would  have  been  buUt  even  if 
there  hadnt  been  a  Mideast  crisis  Called 
"press-release  refineries"  tn  the  trade,  some 
are  considered  to  be  out-and-out  promotions 
that  will  never  get  built. 

Most  are  bona  fide,  however,  and  the  U.S 
can  Ul  afford  to  lose  a  single  one. 

A  quarter-century  ago.  the  V3  had  more 
than  400  reflnerlee.  Today,  the  refineries  are 
bigger  but  number  only  260  The  combined 
capacity  Is  13  million  barrels  a  day  That's 
four  million  barrels  a  day  less  than  Amerl- 
oans  consume  In  petroleum  products.  Tbe 
difference  has  been  made  up  of  imports 


Until  tbe  Mideast  crisis,  it  wasnt  the  lack 
of  petroleum  but  the  lack  of  refining  capac- 
ity that  was  behind  tbe  fuel  shortages  that 
were  beginning  to  occur  Ln  the  US.  atrly 
this  year,  after  completion  of  MobU  s  160,000- 
barrel-a-day  faculty  at  Jollet.  ni  .  the  oU 
Industry  didn't  have  one  new  refinery  under 
construction  In  the  T3  B 

The  reasons  were  difficulties  In  bringing  in 
fi:welgTi  oil  because  of  import  oontpols  as  well 
as  VS  product  prV:ea.  which  weren't  con- 
sidered high  enough  to  Justify  the  large  capi- 
tal sxpendltupee  needed  for  new  reflnerlee. 

Last  May,  however.  Mr  Nlxoi  loosened 
import  controls  to  stimulate  reflnery  oon- 
»tructJon  Product  prices,  meanwhile,  had  be- 
gun the  climb  The  oU  companies  reacted 
with  a  spurt  of  plans  for  project*  But  it 
takes  two  or  three  years  to  buUd  a  reflnery, 
and  the  coets  are  enormous 

The  present  rule-of -thumb  eetlmate  for  the 
oost  of  a  new  plant  Is  »a.000  per  single  barrel 
of  capacity  That  means  a  100.000-barrel-a- 
day  plant,  atxnjt  the  smallest  considered  eco- 
nomically feasible  today,  requires  a  capital 
investment  of  t300  million. 

If  oU  firms  knew  they  coxUd  get  enough 
crude,  they  could  Justify  such  vast  sums  But 
US  output  has  peaked,  and  the  only  sources 
of  oU   for  new  refineries  lie  abroad. 


By  Mr    RIBICOFP   ifor  himself. 
Mr,     Pkrcy,     Mr,     Javits.     Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr    Pastore,  Mr   Ajken, 
Mr    Brock.    Mr.   Jackson.   Mr 
OuRNEY.  and  Mr   Roth)  : 
8.  2744.  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate certain  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  a  new  Energ>-  Research 
and  Development  Adnilnl.«;tratlon  and  In 
a  Nuclear  Energy-  Commls-slon  In  order 
to  promote  more  efficient  management  of 
such  functions  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations, 

UNCKi.T    at   >Rl.\NIZATION    act    or    J973 

Mr  RIBICOFI<\  Mr  President,  I  in- 
troduce the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973.  The  purpose  of  this  leglslatlMi 
is  to  establish  an  mdependent  Energi' 
Research  and  Development  AdmlnLstra- 
tlon— ERDA — and  a  Nuclear  Energi- 
Commission— NEC  The  bill  will  provide 
the  or^anizaUonal  framework  for  the 
short-  and  loni?-range  .solutions  to  the 
energy  crisis.  It  la  an  important  step  to- 
ward making  our  Nation  self-sufficient  In 
energy  supply.  If  we  are  ever  to  sever  the 
lines  of  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources,  we  must  create  a  .scientific  and 
technological  operation  greater  tlian  this 
country  has  ever  known.  The  natural  re- 
sources are  already  within  reach.  What 
we  lack  today  are  the  means  to  convert 
them  into  power  enough  to  drive  our 
country  efficiently  and  cleanly  Into  the 
21st  century. 

The  current  energy  shortage  has  come 
as  a  surprt.se  to  many  Americans,  but  In 
reality  an  enenry  cnin.rh  haj;  been  com- 
ing for  many  years  Our  country  contains 
only  6  percent  of  the  world  s  population, 
but  consumes  over  30  percent  of  the 
world's  energy.  Everyday  we  use  17.3  mil- 
lion barrel.s  of  petroleum  products  Nearly 
a  third  of  this  total.  6  million  barrels,  is 
Imported,  with  the  likely  prospect  of 
even  greater  reliance  on  foreign  produc- 
tion In  the  future 

The  creation  of  ERDA  is  Intended  to 
.•■everse  this  trend  Its  mi.sslon  will  be  to 
develop  technologies  for  efficiently  using 
fossil,  nuclear  and  advanced  energj' 
sources  so  that  the  United  States  will 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  all  the  en- 
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ergy  we  need  This  Is  the  goal  I  set  forth 
In  my  recent  rep>ort  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  the  emergence 
of  "petropolltics"— "PetropoUtlc^  and  the 
American  Energ>'  Shortage,"  November 
8,  1973 

ERDA  will  have  a  broad  charter  cover- 
ing research  and  development  on  tech- 
nology for  utilization  of  all  foreseeable 
energy  sources  Liqueflcatlon  and  guslfl- 
catlon  of  coal  and  conversion  of  our  oil 
shale  reserves  are  undoubtedly  high  on 
the  list  of  priorities  But  we  must  also 
move  forward  with  efforts  to  harness  geo- 
thermal  and  solar  power,  winds,  tides, 
and  advanced  cycles  The  Agreicy  will 
also  be  respon.slble  for  devising  new  ways 
of  conserving  our  existing  energy  supply. 

ERDA  will  be  formed  by  transfer  of 
the  AECs  energ>-  R  &  D  military  ap- 
plications, basic  research,  production,  bi- 
omedical, and  environmental  programs, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Office 
of  Coal  Research  and  Bureau  of  Mines 
energ>-  centers,  the  solar  and  geothermaj 
energ\'  development  actl\-ities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  portions 
of  EPAs  stationary-  source  emissions  con- 
trol and  advanced  automotive  propulsion 
research  programs. 

ERDA  will  be  headed  by  a  single  Ad- 
ministrator and  a  Deputy  Administrator 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  ad\ice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  addition,  the  hill  establishes  a 
balanced  structure  of  five  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrators, each  being  responsible  for 
a  major  program  area,  as  follows:  Fossil 
energy  development:  nuclear  energy  de- 
velopment; research  and  advanced  en- 
ergy system:  environment,  safety,  and 
conservation,  and  national  security  af- 
fairs. 

The  Assistant  Administrators  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate 

ERDAs  approach  to  developing  safe 
efficient  energ>-  sources  wlU  Involve  the 
energy-  Industn,-  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  It  wlU  supplement  existing  and 
planned  R,  &  D.  by  private  lndustr\'  Af- 
ter the  feasibility  of  a  technology  has 
been  demmstrated  by  ERDA,  Industry 
will  take  the  lead  In  further  development 
and  applying  It  on  a  commerclaJ  scale, 
ERDA  will  encourage  independent  en- 
ergj-  R.  &  D.  by  working  closely  with  In- 
dustry in  the  development  of  technology 
and  to  facilitate  a  rapid,  smooth  trans- 
fer of  knowledge  to  the  private  sector. 
To  carr>-  out  this  policy.  jolnUy  funded 
Federal  and  private  projects  will  also  be 
encouraged. 

While  ERDA's  basic  ml.sslon  will  be 
energy  research  and  development  it  will 
al.so  have  responsibility  for  research  on 
the  environmental  protecUon  and  public 
safety  aspects  of  the  new  energv-  sources 
It  develops.  The  bill  establishes  a  sepa- 
rate organizational  unit  within  the 
Agency  to  carry  out  this  task. 

Mr,  President,  there  is  no  necessary 
conflict  between  our  need  for  energy  and 
our  need  for  a  healthy  environment.  One 
of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
developing  a  national  framework  is 
bringing  together  the  Intelligence  of  con- 
servaUon  and  technology  ERDA  will 
bring  these  two  Interests  together  in  a 
harmonious  way  by  assuring  that  envi- 
ronmental    considerations     are     given 
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proper  weight  in  the  development  of  new 
energy  sources. 

In  contrast  to  ERDA.  the  NEC  is  not  a 
new  agency  It  will  perform  the  licensing 
and  regulatory  functions  of  the  AEC 
The  mission  of  NEC  will  be  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards involved  in  the  use  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials. 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  the 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  AEC,  Its 
general  counsel,  and  other  units  not 
transferred  to  ERDA.  The  Commission 
will  continue  to  carry  out  the  regulatory 
functions  of  the  present  AEC  which  in- 
clude: Policy  setting  and  assessment; 
oversight  of  regulatory  operations;  ad- 
judication of  licensing  and  related  cases, 
and  resource  allocation. 

The  regulatory  responsibilities  of  the 
NEC  will  encompass  the  licensing  of  all 
nuclear  utilization  and  production  facili- 
ties for  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses including  the  transportation,  dis- 
posal, Import,  or  export  of  these  ma- 
terials. 

The  NEC's  regulatory  authority  will 
extend  to  ERDA's  demonstration  projects 
of  fast  breeder  reactors  and  other  nu- 
clear reactors  when  they  are  operated  as 
part  of  the  power  generation  facilities  of 
an  electric  utility  system.  This  will  as- 
sure that  ERDA's  research  and  develop- 
ment work  is  performed  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  public  health  and  safety. 

To  provide  the  Commission  ■with  the 
capability  to  carry  out  its  mission,  the 
bill  authorizes  it  to  conduct  and  support 
safety  and  environmental  research. 

Mr,  President,  this  bill  was  drafted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion It  Is  intended  to  fill  out  and  com- 
plete the  statutorj'  plan  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  natural  resource  and  energy 
programs  contained  In  8.  2135.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization,  Resetwch, 
and  International  Organizations,  which 
I  chair,  has  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
that  bill.  This  legislation  Is  being  in- 
troduced as  a  separate  bill  so  that  the 
Congress  can  speedily  establish  the  or- 
ganizational units  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  research,  development,  and  regula- 
tory programs  which  are  so  urgently 
needed  to  meet  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr,  President,  our  Nation  must  realize 
there  are  no  quick,  easy,  cheap  solutions 
to  the  energy  crisis.  In  the  short  run. 
some  changes  in  our  lifestyle  will  be  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  avoid  serious  disrup- 
tion of  our  economy  in  the  future.  The 
answer  to  our  energy  problem  lies  in  re- 
search and  development  of  new,  efficient 
sources  of  power  and  conservation  of  the 
energy  sources  we  now  have.  This  Is  the 
path  to  energy  self-sufficiency.  And  that 
is  our  goal  for  ERDA. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with 
jurisdlcUon  over  the  bill.  I  pledge  prompt 
consideration  of  It,  so  that  the  full  Sen- 
ate will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  it. 

I  support  the  basic  approach  of  the 
bill,  but,  of  course,  reserve  judgment  on 
its  final  provisions  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  as  a  prin- 
cipal cosponsor  of  S.  2744,  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Executive 


Reorganization  Subcommittee,  I  intend 
to  join  with  our  chairman,  Mr.  Rraicorr, 
in  moving  the  bill  to  hearings  within  the 
next  2  weeks. 

Decisive  action  for  the  short  and  the 
long  run  must  be  taken  in  several  areas 
if  we  are  to  avert  widespread  hardship  to 
our  people  and  damage  to  our  economy 
during  the  current  nationwide  energy 
emergency.  The  Senate  acted  swiftly  to 
enact  the  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act  last  week  providing  the  President 
with  additional  legislative  authorities 
needed  in  order  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deal  effectively  with  potentially 
severe  fuel  shortages. 

Under  that  legislation,  we  must  have 
a  priority  system  and  plan  for  allocating 
energy  fuels  equitably  and  for  energy 
conservation  designed  to  reduce  the  level 
of  consumption  by  25  percent  within  4 
weeks. 

While  we  are  confronted  today  with 
an  immediate  energy  crisis  during  the 
coming  winter  months  we  are  also  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  we  as  a  nation 
are  too  dependent  upon  foreign  forces 
for  oil  and  other  sources  of  energy. 

While  we  must  discipline  ourselves  In 
the  use  of  energj-  and  make  conservation 
of  those  resources  our  immediate  na- 
tional goal,  we  must  also  take  new  In- 
itiatives to  assure  national  self  suffl- 
cency  and  independence  in  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  new  and  ade- 
quate sources  and  supplies  of  energy  for 
the  future. 

Our  failure  to  do  so  may  well  result  in 
catastrophe  during  the  next  decade  for 
our  Nation,  It  Is  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  objective,  that  I  join  today 
in  introducing  the  Energy  Reorganlza- 
Uon  Act  of  1973 

Long  range  national  energy  needs  can 
be  met  only  through  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  current  energy  sources,  devel- 
opment of  raw  energy  sources  and  more 
effective  conservation  and  utilization 
practices.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  large  scale  Federal  research  and 
development  effort  in  order  to  achieve 
these  solutions.  A  new,  central  agency  is 
needed  to  provide  the  necessary  organi- 
zation, management  and  technical  ex- 
pertise to  achieve  these  R.  &  D  goals  in 
the  energj-  area.  Our  bill  therefore  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  the  E:nergy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion. 

The  mission  of  this  important  agency 
will  be  to  develop  new  technologies  for 
efficiently  using  fossil,  nuclear,  and  othej 
energy  sources  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  sound  environmental  and  safety 
practices.  It  will  have  direct  responsi- 
bUlty  for  policy  formulation,  strategy 
development,  planning,  management 
conduct  of  energy  R.  &  D.  and  for  work- 
ing with  industry  to  assiu^  that  new 
technologies  are  developed  and  applied 

In  Its  second  title,  the  bill  would 
change  the  name  oJ  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission wiilch  would  continue  to  per- 
form the  licensing  and  related  regulatory 
functions  now  performed  by  the  AEC 
Regulation  of  atomic  energy  resources 
through  licensing  will  be  disengaged  from 
acUviUes  relating  to  their  development 
and  promotion,  and  lodged  in  the  NEC 

Thus,  In  proposing  the  ERDA/NBC 
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reorganization,  we  seek  several  Impor- 
tant objectives  which  are  critically  im- 
portant to  the  long-term  solution  of  our 
national  energy  crisis; 

First.  We  must  develop  energy  tech- 
nology to  be  able  to  to  utilize  our  vast 
resources  of  fossil  fuel  while  carrying 
on  new  energy  R.  &  D.  to  produce  ade- 
quate amounts  of  clean  energy ; 

Second.  We  must  develop  improved 
energy  technologies  in  all  sources  of  en- 
ergy Including  nuclear,  fossil,  or  solar, 
>v.and  geothermal.  and 
^  Third.  We  must  develop  better  energy 
conservation  technologies  such  as  auto- 
motive power  systems,  electric  power 
generation,  and  transmission  techniques. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  In  Congress  &ie 
facmg  a  challenge  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions. The  energy  crisis  rtuses  pro- 
foundly difficult  problems  relating  to  the 
economy.  Federal  regulation  of  energy 
production,  supply  and  distribution  and 
enforcement  of  those  regulations  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis,  levels  of  unem- 
ployment, transportation,  ccmsumer  pro- 
tection, environmental  standards.  Inter- 
national trade,  and  a  whole  host  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  ways  in  which  mil- 
lions of  Americans  live  their  dally  lives. 
The  wisdom  and  fairness  with  which  we 
accept  that  responsibility  may  determine 
to  an  important  extent  the  quality  of  life 
enjoyed  by  our  citizens  for  many  years 
to  come. 

While  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion will  attack  this  problem  on  many 
fronts.  I  believe  the  bill  we  introduce  to- 
day is  a  most  important  building  block 
toward  tx  comprehensive  solution. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  join 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'  Mr  RiaicoFF '  and  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  of  the 
Oovemment  Operations  Committee  to- 
day in  Introducing  a  measure  which 
would  create  an  mdependent  Energy  Re- 
search and  E>evelopment  Administra- 
tion— ERDA.  The  measure  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  one  which  was  developed 
in  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
suticommittee  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  in  Uitroduclng  it  so  that 
it  will  be  before  the  subcommittee  as 
the  Important  matter  of  Federal  energy 
organization  is  considered. 

I  am  cosponsorlng  this  measure  How- 
ever. I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  its  objec- 
tives. An  administration  measure  for 
energy  reorganization  Is  already  pending 
and  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee*  in 
both  Houses.  In  the  Senate,  this  measure 
Is  8.  2135.  It  would  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive reorganization  resulting  in  a 
Department  of  Energj-  and  Natural  Re- 
sources as  well  as  a  centralized  energy 
research  organization. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  bill  being 
Introduced  today  is  to  Isolate  the  research 
fimctlon  from  the  other  aspects  of  energy 
organization.  I  believe  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  measure  should  be  con- 
sidered, but  I  am  reluctant  to  consider 
them  In  Isolation  from  the  concerns  of 
overall  energy  organization. 

Other  aspects  of  the  measure,  in  my 
view,  will  require  careful  attention  and 
considerable  work  before  it  could  be  rec- 


ommended to  the  Senate.  For  exampie. 
the  measiire  does  not  set  forth  congres- 
sional guidance  concerning  the  strategy, 
priorities,  and  objectives  for  nonnuclear 
energy  research.  The  technologies  which 
should  be  considered,  the  management 
approaches  which  are  authorized,  and 
the  budgetary  levels  which  might  be  an- 
ticipated are  all  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  executive  branch. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  has  given 
careful  attention  to  these  matters  in  sev- 
eral committees.  I  believe  that  we  will 
achieve  an  effective  nonnuclear  energy 
research  effort  more  rapidly  If  the  Con- 
gress provides  some  leadership  In  setting 
objectives  and  priorities  for  the  task. 

Other  provisions  of  the  measure  also 
require  detailed  examination.  A  new  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission  would  be  cre- 
ated by  the  bill  to  undertake  the  Licens- 
ing and  regulatory  functions  currently 
performed  by  the  AEC.  The  relationship 
of  the  new  Commission  to  the  nuclear 
experimental  work  which  will  be  done  by 
ERDA  is  an  important  consideration.  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  the  bill  adequately 
resolves  it. 

The  disposition  of  the  military  func- 
tions of  the  ABC  should  also  be  thor- 
oughly studied. 

Federal  organizations  usually  have 
long  lives.  They  shoxild  be  carefully  de- 
signed for  the  long  term,  not  hastily  es- 
tablished in  the  name  of  expediency. 
If  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  proposal  Is  rushed 
through  the  Congress,  it  is  unlikely  that 
detailed  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  complex  and  equaU>-  significant  rela- 
tionships between  energy  research  and 
other  aspects  of  energy  policy  or  overall 
natural  resources  management. 

I  fully  recognize  the  urgent  need  for 
coordination  of  Federal  energy  research 
programs  and  the  need  for  sound  con- 
gressional authority  for  an  expanded 
nonnuclear  research  and  development 
program.  The  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, m  cooperation  with  the  Public  Works, 
Commerce,  and  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committees,  has  been  working  on  a 
measure  which  will  provide  congressional 
direction  and  authority  for  a  nonnuclear 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. This  measure.  S.  1283,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act,  wUl  be 
ready  for  Senate  consideration  very  soon. 

Appropriate  permanent  organizationtU 
arrar^ements  also  must  be  established  to 
administer  Federal  energy  policies — In- 
cluding research  policies.  I  Intend  to  co- 
operate in  every  way  in  developing  legis- 
lation to  establish  them.  I  am  hopeful 
that  such  legislation  will  be  approved  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  with  the  care  and 
study  that  the  complexity  of  the  Issuea 
deserves. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the  prin- 
cipal minority  cosoonsor  of  S  2135.  the 
Department  of  Energj-  and  Natural  Re- 
sources bill  introduced  on  July  10  of  this 
year,  and  the  chief  sponsor  of  each  of  the 
President's  departmental  reorganization 
bills  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  today  as  the  principal  cospon.<5or 
of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

The  present  energy  emergency  has 
dramatized  for  all  Americans  the  vital 
need  for  more  research  Into  the  poten- 
Uai  o(  n«w  energy  sources,  and  develop- 


ment of  these  sources.  Only  a  massive 
and  sustained  commitment  of  funds  for 
energy  R.  k  D  can  close  the  widening 
gap  between  domestically  produced  fos- 
sil fuels  and  the  projected  national  de- 
mand for  energ>-  in  the  coming  years 

In  the  interests  of  pressing  aliead  with 
this  research  and  development  effort, 
while  the  Congress  continues  to  develop 
the  more  complex  Department  of  Eiiergy 
and  Natural  Resources — DEINR — legis- 
lation, the  President  has  requested  sep- 
arate legislative  action  on  the  proposed 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration—ERDA — and  Nuclear  En- 
ergy- Comml.s.sion — NEC 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  would 
establish  those  two  agencies  without 
prejudicing  congressional  consideration 
of  DENR.  I  fully  expect  that  hearings  wiU 
continue  on  the  DENR  proposal,  and  that 
S.  2135  will  be  reported  out  early  next 
year  Meanwhile,  the  Congress  should  act 
immediately  to  create  ERDA  and  NEC. 

The  bill  we  ase  introducing  today  would 
establish  an  Energj-  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  to  bring  together 
and  direct  Federal  activities  relating  to 
R.  L  D.  on  the  various  sources  of  energy. 
to  Increase  eflflclency  and  reliability  in 
the  use  of  energy,  and  to  perform  military 
and  production  functions. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
orderly  separation  of  the  licensing  and 
regulatory  functions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  from  the  researcli 
and  development  functions  of  the  AEC. 
The  licensing  and  regulatory  functions 
would  be  performed  by  a  renamed  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission. 

TH«    BKKBCT    RXSEABCH    AND    OrVILOPMENT 

ACCNCT 

A  massive  federally  sponsored  R.  &  D. 
effort  has  been  proposed  by  the  President, 
providing  for  the  expenditure  of  $10  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  In  order  to 
develop  energy  technologies  to  meet  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  A  new  independ- 
ent agency  is  need'^d  to  provide  the 
proper  organizational  framework,  man- 
agement, and  technical  expertise  to 
achieve  the  Nation's  R  &  D.  goals  In  the 
energy  area. 

ERDA's  mission  v.ill  be  to  develop 
technologies  for  efficiently  using  fossil, 
nuclear,  and  advanced  energy  sources  to 
meet  growing  needs  and  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  sound  environmental  and 
Kafety  practices  ERDA  will  have  a  broad 
R.  fc  D  charter  coverln?  the  development 
of  technologies  for  all  foreseeable  energy 
sources  and  utilization  systems.  Includ- 
ing solar,  geothermal.  oil  shale,  and  hy- 
drogen. The  Agency  will  have  responsi- 
bility for  policy  formulation,  strategj- 
development,  planning,  management, 
conduct  of  the  energy  R  &  D  and  for 
working  with  industry  to  assure  that 
promising  new  teohnolo^es  can  be  devel- 
oped and  applied  In  addition,  ERD.'V.  will 
continue  the  weapons  production  and 
development  proRrams  of  the  AEC. 

ERDA  will  be  formed  by  transfer  of 
AECs  energy  R&D  military  applica- 
tions, basic  research,  production  bio- 
medical and  environmental  programs. 
Interior's  Office  of  Coal  Research  and 
Bureau  of  Mines  energv  centers.  NSF  so- 
lar euid  geothermal  energy  development 
activities,  and  portions  of  EPA's  station- 
ary source  emissions  control  technology 
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and    advanced    automotive    propulsion 
systems — AAPS — research  programs. 

NUCLKAJl    CNEROT    COMMiSSION 

The  separation  of  regulatorj  functions 
from  the  research,  development,  and  pro- 
duction activities  of  the  present  Atomic 
Energj-  Commission  is  another  step  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Federal  Govern - 
ments  Involvement  In  nuclear  energy. 
The  five  memt)er  AEC  Commission.  In- 
( ludlng  its  staff  offices  and  licensing 
boards,  plus  the  three  regulatory  Direc- 
torates under  the  Director  of  Regulation 
will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  renamed 
Nuclear  Energj-  Commission — NEC  NEC 
will  be  an  independent  regulatorj-  Com- 
mission responsible  for  licensing  the 
civilian  use  of  nuclear  power  and  mate- 
rials. 

The  nuclear  power  Industry  has  ma- 
tured rapidly  In  the  last  decade  and  the 
growth  Is  continuing  with  the  niunber 
of  licenses  Lssued  for  nuclear  reactors 
currently  doubling  every  2  or  3  years.  Bv 
1980.  20  to  30  percent  of  electrical  energy 
will  be  generated  by  nuclear  reactors. 

Maturity  of  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
requires  a  full-lledeed  n'gulatory  agency 
free  of  development  responsibilities  In 
order  to  handle  this  ever-increasing 
workload  In  an  impartial  manner  to  as- 
sure the  public  health  and  safety. 

NEC's  mission  wlU  be  to  Insure  the 
protection  of  the  public  and  the  environ- 
ment from  potential  health  and  safety 
hazards  inherent  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
materials. 

The  five  member  Commission  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  out,  but  on  a  full-time 
basis,  the  regulatorj  functions  of  the 
present  AEC  which  include:  Policy  set- 
ting and  as.sessment,  oversight  of  regula- 
tory operations,  adjudication  of  licensing 
and  related  cases,  and  resource  alloca- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
swiftly  enact  this  bill.  The  framework 
must  be  established  first  if  we  as  a  na- 
tion are  to  mount  the  full-scale  effort 
needed  to  develop  vital  new  energy  re- 
sources for  the  1980's  and  beyond. 


By  Mr.  WILUAMS  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Javtts)  : 
8.  2747  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rate  under  that  act.  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  act.  and  for 
other  purpases.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

FAIH     LABOR     STANDARDS     AUENDMENT8    OF     1973 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1973.  just  3  days  after  Labor 
Day.  Richard  Nixon  became  the  first 
President  to  veto  a  minimum  wage  bill, 
dashing  the  hopes  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workers.  In  doing  so,  he  nullified  a 
3-year  effort  by  the  Congress  to  fashion 
a  reasonable  and  realistic  piece  of  legis- 
lation 

Mr.  Pre.sldent,  since  1970.  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  have 
conducted  countless  days  of  hearings  on 
this  lelgslation,  compiling  a  record  of 
thousands  of  pages  The  bill  has  been 
debated  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses  in 
both  the  92d  and  the  93d  Congress. 
What  emerged  was  not  the  bill  that  Con- 
gressman Dent  and  I  jointly  introduced 


in  1969.  Rather  It  was  a  bill  substantially 
re\'ised  through  the  legislative  process. 
Since  the  President's  veto  of  the 
minimum  wage  bill  it  has  often  been  sug- 
gested that  the  majority  has  refused  to 
compromise.  Let  me  set  the  record 
straight. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  the  bill  which  was  sent  to  the 
White  House  refiected  substantial  com- 
promise. Yet.  on  the  day  the  House  failed 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  this 
measure.  Senator  Javfts  and  I  Instructed 
both  majority  and  minority  committee 
staff  to  reach  out  to  the  White  House  to 
initiate  discussions  on  a  potential  com- 
promise. That  night  the  White  House 
staff  agreed  to  meet  with  the  committee 
staff.  A  meeting  did  occur  in  which  rep- 
resentatives of  George  Shultz.  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  and 
as  counselor  for  economic  affairs,  par- 
ticipated. At  that  meeting  committee 
staff  suggested  some  partictilar  areas  of 
compromise. 

The  administration  personnel  said  that 
they  would  have  to  review  these  matters 
and  that  they  would  arrange  for  a  follow- 
up  meeting.  To  this  date,  my  staff  has 
not  heard  any  further  word  from  these 
representatives  of  the  administration. 
In  addition,  the  staff  has  had  nonpro- 
ductive meetings  with  Department  of 
Labor  officials. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  veto  message,  has 
pledged  cooperation,  but  none  has  been 
forthcoming. 

Now  our  colleagues  from  Colorado  iMr. 
Dominick)  .  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  and  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  have  called  for  a  com- 
promise. Yet.  the  bill  they  offer.  S  2727, 
is.  In  their  own  terms,  "substantially  the 
same  as  one  they  offered"  as  a  substitute 
this  year  and  one  that  was  also  offered 
as  a  substitute  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  year. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  it  was  voted 
down.  Yet  now  It  is  being  offered  again 
as  a  "realistic  compromise."  It  is,  in  fact, 
not  a  compromi.se  at  all.  since  it  was 
arrived  at  unilaterally  without  even  a 
request  for  discussion  with  me 

Mr.  President,  the  key  Issue  In  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  wage  rate  and  its  effective  date. 
Today,  my  colleague  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Javits»  and  I  are  offering  a  new  bill. 
In  all  candor  It  has  only  one  major 
revision  from  the  conference  report  that 
was  vetoed.  But  that  major  revision  goes 
to  the  heart  of  minim-am  wage  legislation. 
The  conference  report  would  have 
Imposed  the  second  stage  of  minimum 
wage  Increases  next  July  1,  only  7  months 
from  now.  The  bill  we  Introduce  will 
delay  the  second  increase  imtll  1  full 
year  after  the  first  Increase.  That  Is,  at 
least  13  months  from  now,  with  the  third 
following  1  year  later,  and  the  fourth  1 
year  after  that, 

Although  we  believe  this  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial change  from  the  conference 
report,  we  do  not  offer  it  on  a  take  it 
or  leave  it  basis.  We  are  willing  to  discuss 
any  potential  compremlse  which  is  not 
regressive.  I  believe  that  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  Americans  rest  on  our  abUitj- 
to  achieve  a  "legislative  compromise,"  a 
compromise  which  we  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress   can   agree   is   reasonable   and 


equitable  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  I  certainly  am  willing  to 
explore  any  such  compromise. 

The  demonstrated  catastrophe  of 
executive  Isolation  we  have  seen  mani- 
fested In  the  energy  crisis,  mismanage- 
ment of  the  economj-.  and  other  areas, 
has  hopefully  brought  the  administration 
to  a  realization  that  detente  is  In  order, 
not  only  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
with  the  Congress. 

If  we  In  Congress  can  compromise  our 
differences,  I  am  hopeful  the  President 
would  now  be  willing  to  join  in  the 
consenstis. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  '  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston  >  : 

S  2748.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Mul- 
holland  National  Scenic  Parkway  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

»rDLHOLiAND    ORIVX    NATIONAL    SCENIC 
PARKWAY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  designate 
Santa  Monica's  MuUiolland  Drive  as  a 
national  scenic  parkway.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  my  colleague,  Senator  Cranston, 
as  a  cosponsor. 

Last  March  I  introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  Santa  Monica  Mountain  Na- 
tional Urban  Park  and  Seashore  to  pro- 
tect the  last  remaining  open  space  buffer 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin.  I  believe  that 
a  logical  first  step  toward  reaching  this 
larger  goal  is  to  designate  Mulholland 
Drive  as  a  national  scenic  parkway,  con- 
necting State  and  local  parks  from  Grif- 
fith Park  to  Pt.  Mugu. 

This  53  miles  drive — extending  from 
the  Hollywood  Freeway  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Highway— is  within  15  miles  of 
the  9  million  residents  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeies.  The  people  of  Los  Angeles 
have  less  open  space  than  any  other 
metropolitan  area— including  New  York 
City.  The  Santa  Monica  chain  offers  such 
a  recreation  area,  and  must  be  protected 
against  encroaching  urban  sprawl  The 
idea  of  a  scenic  parkway  is  to  provide  the 
uecessarj"  corridor  for  access  to  recrea- 
tion areas  but  to  discourage  development 
of  Mulholland  as  a  thoroughfare 

The  parkway  would  not  be  designed 
for  high  density  use,  but  as  a  connecting 
link  augmented  by  scenic  o\erlooks, 
picnic  areas,  and  bike  and  equestrian 
trails. 

The  establishment  of  s  scenic  parkway 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  getting 
the  parks  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
and  would  represent  a  major  cooperative 
effort  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  planners  and 
decisionmakers. 

This  bill  Is  the  first  in  a  series  of  ef- 
forts I  plan  to  pursue  to  meet  the  com- 
prehensive goal  of  an  urban  and  sea- 
shore park,  properly  protected  and  man- 
aged, for  southern  California  residents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2738 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  oj 
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America  in  Conf/resi  a3$embled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herelrutrter  refer- 
red to  m  the  Secretary)  may  dedgnate  a* 
MulhoUand  National  Scenic  Parkway  (h«re- 
laafter  referred  to  aa  the  •parkway")  the 
preaent  Mulholland  Drive  and  Highway 
rights-of-way  commractng  at  the  intereec- 
tion  of  Pacific  Coaat  Highway  and  running 
eastward  along  the  creat  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountalna  to  the  Intersection  of  the  Holly- 
wood Freeway  together  with  adjacent  or  re- 
lated sites,  for  public  recreation  uae  and  for 
Interpretation  of  scenic  and  historic  raliiea. 
The  Secretary  ahaU  establish  the  parkway 
by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  eSect  in 
the  Pederal  Register,  at  such  times  as  he 
deems  advisable  The  Secretary  may  make 
minor  revisions  In  the  boundary  of  the  ptJt- 
way  from  time  to  time,  by  publication  of  a 
revised  drawing  or  other  boundary  descrlp- 
tton  In  the  Federal  Register 

Skc  2  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  park- 
way, the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands  (Including  scenic  ease- 
ments) by  donation,  purchase  or  exchange 
except  that  In  no  case  shall  any  such  lands 
or  Interests  therein  owned  by  the  State  of 
California  or  political  subdivisions  thereof 
be  acquired  other  than  by  donation  or  nego- 
tiated purchase 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
parkway  as  a  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  the  authority  con- 
tained In  the  Act  of  August  23.  1919  (39 
Stat  535;  16  U-S  C  1,  2-4).  aa  amended  and 
supplemented 

Sic  4  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  de- 
velopment of  the  parkway  In  close  coordina- 
tion with  Los  Angeles  City  and  Loe  Angeles 
and  Ventura  County  agencies  and  with  the 
California  Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion. 

Sec.  5  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BELLa 

S.     I4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iwouri.  the  Sen- 
ator from  AJaska  (Mr.  Sttvens^  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  8.  149.  to  amend 
secUon  5(c'  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Act  of  1933  to  authorize  an  Increaae  In 
the  principal  amount  of  mortgafires  on 
properties  in  Alaska.  Guam,  and  Hawaii 
to  compensate  for  higher  prevailing  coeta. 

8.     MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Monbalk.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr  Ran- 
dolph" was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
948.  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  excess  prxjperty 
by  certain  grantees. 

•■     1T«S 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Mondal*.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr  Packwood) 
wa«  added  as  a  consponsor  of  8.  1745.  the 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  Act  of 
1973. 

a.    I3SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmaogt  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr  Thub- 
MONBi  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
2385.  to  designate  the  Chattooga  River 
in  the  States  of  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as  a  component 
of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Sjrstem,  and  for  other  purposes. 

•  .    3432 

At  the   request  of  Mr.   Mathiaa.   the 

Senators  from  California  (Mr.  Tuiorrv 
and  Mr.  Cranston*  were  added  as  co- 
•pofuors  of  8.  2422  to  establish  a  Na- 


tional Center  for  the  PrevenUon  and 
Control  of  Rape  and  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  a  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  Into  the  causes,  conse- 
quences, prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  rape. 

s.  tsos 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Manhtblo  (for 
Mr.  Magnxtson  > .  the  Senator  from  Io«a 
'Mr  HcGHist  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2506.  to  amend  th?  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  secure  adequate  and  reliable  sup- 
pUes  of  natural  gas  and  oil  at  the  lowest 
reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    >SiS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondali,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2518,  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act. 

8      2«43 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Kinnedy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr  Hum- 
PHKEY>  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  2643.  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  amendments. 

s.  t7oa 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Macnttson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illlnoia 
(Mr.  P«RCY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2702.  to  provide  that  daylight  saving 
time  shall  be  observed  on  a  year-round 
basis. 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1973— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMKNOMCNT     NOS.     TIO     THBOUGR     717 

( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  BanMng,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  i 

Mr  TAFT  Mr.  President.  I  am  graU- 
fled  that  In  Its  markup  of  proposed 
housing  legislaUon.  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  already  accepted  several 
amendments  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston >  and 
myself,  which  are  designed  to  Insure 
that  Federal  housing  programs  devote 
more  attention  to  the  preservation  of  our 
existing  housing  stock  Senator  Cranston 
and  I  have  made  It  clear  that  we  Intend 
to  submit  more  amendments  along  these 
lines,  and  we  are  submitting  all  of  those 
amendments  today  for  the  benefit  of 
committee  members  and  other  Interested 
parties  who  wish  to  review  them.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  short  sum- 
mary of  each  of  our  remaining  amend- 
ments to  the  Housing  Act  of  1973  and 
the  amendments  themselves,  along  with 
similar  materia]  relating  to  two  of  my 
own  amendments  along  the  same  lines. 
be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Amknomzmt  No.  710  (TArr-C«AN8TON) 
The  Committee  has  already  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  Sec  312  direct  rehabUlUtlon  loan 
program  rather  than  merge  it  into  the  com- 
munity development  legislation  Under  pre- 
sent law  the  program  can  basically  be  used 
only  In  code  enforcement  and  urban  renewal 
»r9*a.  However,  under  the  community  de- 
velopment bUl  the  program  will  no  longer 
be  subject  to  such  strong  area  restrictions 
because  each  commonlty  wtu  have  more  dis- 
cretion to  define  appropriate  areas  We  sup- 
port thU  increased  HexlbUlty  and  feel  that  it 


will  have  positive  results  For  example,  the 
program  should  prove  valuable  In  areas 
which  are  Ju.^t  suirtInK  to  decline,  as  well 
aa  In  more  det*rl. irated  areas  which  might 
have  been  designated  In  the  past  as  code 
enforcement  and  urban  renewal  areas  Addl- 
tlona:iy  while  spof  rehabilitation  Is  often 
a  waste  of  money  In  otherwise  neglected 
*reas  which  are  declining  rapidly,  a  home- 
owner with  limited  means  In  a  relatively 
»<)und  neighborhood  may  need  It  desperately 
We  feel  that  the  Sec  313  pronram  u  an 
Ideal  vehk-ie  th.-ough  which  Federally  sub- 
sldli-ed  cfTorts  U^-  preserve  and  repair  exlst- 
U:fe-  hoiislng  c*n  be  Increased  and  that  more 
r.exlble  area  restrictions  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  ftowever.  we  re--  i«n!?.e  that 
If  thU  Is  to  occur,  the  prograxn  must  be 
tightened  up  so  that  private  rather  thar. 
Federal  money  Is  used  for  rehabllltatl.  n 
wherever  practicable  This  Is  particularly 
Important  since  the  prot;rani  la  a  direct  loan 
program 

Otir  amendment,  which  reflects  these  con- 
siderations, contains  the  foUowlng  major 
provisions: 

1  Sec  312  could  be  used,  basically,  wher- 
ever consUtent  with  a  locality's  community 
development  or  housing  plans  One  of  the 
effects  of  this  language  should  be  to  ensure 
that  the  program  Is  not  used  In  neighbor- 
hoods which  are  deteriorated  past  the  re- 
habUlUtlon point,  except  ae  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive revltallzatlon  effort 

a.  Loans  for  owner -occupants  would  be 
limited  to  applicants  who  could  not  other- 
wise undertake  rehabilitation  without  as- 
suming a  montlUy  housing  expense  exceed- 
ing 26  Tc  of  Income,  or  a  lower  percentage 
set  by  the  SecreUry.  This  test  would  not 
have  to  be  applied  to  those  whose  Income  is 
less  than  S0%  of  the  median  Except  as  ex- 
plained In  :n  below,  loans  for  owner-occu- 
pants would  be  further  limited  to  those 
whose  Incomes  do  not  exceed  80%  of  the 
median  tacome  for  the  community  Loans 
to  owners  of  multlTamlly  projects  could  be 
made  oiUy  when  the  loan  beneflU  would 
"accrue  substantially"  to  citizens  within 
such  Income  limits. 

3.  Refinancing  would  be  limited  to  owner- 
occupants  who  need  It  to  avoid  "an- 
exceaslve  monthly  housing  exp>en8e  as  ex- 
plained In  #2  above,  and  for  whom  FHA- 
guaranteed  unsubsldlaed  refinancing  would 
not  provide   the   necessary   assistance. 

4  Loans  for  rehabilitation  of  strictly  non- 
residential property  could  only  be  made 
where  the  rehabilitation  Is  a  necessary  part 
of   a   community   development   program. 

6.  The  loan  amount  could  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  the  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitation 
or  M.OOO  per  famUy  unit,  plus  the  amount 
of  any  existing  indebtedness  refinanced. 

The  loan  amount  for  multlfamlly  projects 
woiild  be  further  limited  to  the  estimated 
appraised  value  of  the  property  after  reha- 
bUltatlon  less  any  ouutandlng  Indebtedness, 
taking  Into  account  community  neighbor- 
hood preservation  efforts.  (This  Is  a  check 
on  neighborhood  soundness  i 

6.  Funds  would  be  allocated  in  a  manner 
which  encourages  communities  to  facilitate 
rehabUltatlon  through  their  own  programs 
particularly  for  owner -occupants  In  commu- 
nity development  areas  who  cannot  afford 
Sec.  312  loans.  HTJD  Is  also  'ilrected  to  ad- 
minister the  legislation  In  a  manner  which 
devotes  more  attention  to  "transitional 
areas"  rather  than  slums 

7.  Lo*ns  would  be  available  t<5  owner- 
occupants  whose  Incomes  exce«d  80 -^r  of  the 
median  only  If  such  loans  are  supplements  to 
FHA -guaranteed  unsubsldlzeid  home  Im- 
provement loans  of  reasonably  substantial 
amounts,  and  the  Sec  312  loans  are  neces- 
sary to  avoid  an  excessive  monthly  housing 
expense  as  explained  in  .No  3  above  The  re- 
pajrment  on  these  loans  would  be  deferred 
unui  the  private  loan  Is  repaid  This  ar- 
rangement Is  designed  to  reduce  Federal  out- 
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lays,  to  help  ensure  reliance  on  the  private 
sector  for  rehabilitation  loans  where  prac- 
ticable and  to  encourage  l<x:al  housing  agen- 
cies which  administer  the  Sec.  312  program 
to  work  more  closely  with  local  fl.nanclal  In- 
stitutions 

If  such  an  owner-occupai.t  lives  In  a 
neigh tx>rhood  where  home  repair  financing 
at  affordable  rates  Is  otherwise  unavailable, 
the  requirement  for  private  money  would  be 
waived.  However,  the  direct  loan  would  be 
made  at  whatever  interest  rate  the  borrower 
could  afford  without  paying  an  excessive  pro- 
portion of  monthly  income  for  housing  ex- 
penses. 

8  Owner-occupants  who  could  not  other- 
wise afford  essential  repairs  could  have  their 
li>an  repayment  deferred  until  the  property 
13  transferred.  (One  of  the  reasons  for  ad- 
vancing this  provision  is  to  spark  a  full-scale 
debate  on  the  proper  division  of  responslbU- 
Ity  between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
localities  In  our  housing  rehabUltatlon  pro- 
gram.) 

9.  Authorization  level:  $160  million  for  fls- 
cai  1974  and  »3(X)  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

Provisions  of  present  law  to  match  the 
above  numbers. 

1.  L/O&ns  are  available  basically  In  urban 
renewal  or  code  enforcement  areas. 

2.  Loans  are  limited  In  eligible  areas  only 
to  applicants  who  cannot  find  funds  "on 
comparable  terms  and  conditions"  (I.e..  not 
effectively  limited  by  this  provision) .  HUD 
is  directed  to  "give  priority"  to  those  with 
Incomes  where  Incomes  are  below  the  limits 
for  Sec  221(d)  (3  I  projects.  These  limits  are 
compiled  In  a  complicated  manner,  but  In 
many  cases  they  amount  to  about  the  median 
Income. 

3.  Refinancing  Is  allowed  wherever  needed 
to  reduce  monthly  housing  expense  to  20% 
of  income. 

4.  No  such  provision. 

6  Loan  amounts  are  limited  to  112.000  per 
family  unit,  or  the  cost  of  rehabilitation, 
whichever  is  lesser,  plus  any  amount  within 
such  overall  limitations  which  Is  required  to 
cover  refinanced  existing  Indebtedness.  There 
la  no  such  provision  relating  to  appraised 
value  of  the  property  after  rehabUltatlon. 
These  changes  wrill  Increase  the  Importance 
under  the  program  of  "moderate"  as  opposed 
to  "gut"  rehabilitation,  and  encourage  utlll- 
Eatlon  of  the  program  In  transitional  areas 
rather  than  shims. 

8.  No  such  provision. 

7  No  such  provision. 

8.  No  such  provision  Such  people  presently 
receive  (Sec  116  urban  renewal)  grants.  It 
Is  assumed  that  any  outright  rehabilitation 
grants  wUl  have  to  be  given  by  localities  as 
part  of  community  development  programs. 
rather  than  supplied  directly  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

9  Present  level  Is  $160  million  per  fiscal 
year.  The  level  has  not  been  raised  since  1J>88. 

aATIONAL.K    rOR    THX    INCTIEASED    AtTTHORtZATIOI* 

The  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Rehabilitation  Ofllclais  estimated  that  the 
demand  for  Sec.  313  rehabilitation  loan  funds 
in  1972  was  between  $200  and  $260  million. 
We  have  authorized  the  present  level  of  $160 
million  for  fiscal  1974  and  $300  mUllon  start- 
ing in  fiscal  1978.  The  increase  over  the  pres- 
ent level  takes  into  account  normal  Increased 
demand,  the  demand  which  was  not  fulflUed 
whUe  ftmds  were  being  held  back  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  over  the 
past  year,  and  the  new  provisions  allowing 
more  widespread  utilization  of  the  program 
within  communities  and  deferred  repayment 
untU  the  property  is  transferred  In  hardship 
cases  In  addition,  the  mcrease  would  Indi- 
cate that  the  Committee  is  serious  about 
funding  the  program. 

Amendment  No.  710 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  follofwlng 
new  title: 


CHAPTER  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

aKBABILJTAnON     LOAIfS 

S»c  401  Section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RIHA3IUTATION     LOANS 

•S«c.  312.  (a)  The  Secretajy  Is  authorized, 
through  the  utilization  of  local  public  and 
private  agencies  where  feasible,  to  make 
loans  to  owners  and  tenants  of  prc^>erty  to 
finance  the  rehabilitation  of  such  property. 
No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
unless — 

"(1)(A)  the  property  U  determined  to  re- 
quire rehabilitation,  and  such  rehabUltatlon 
Is  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  objec- 
tives of  aa  approved  community  develop- 
ment program  under  the  Community  De- 
velopment Assistance  Act  of  1973,  or  with 
any  housing  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1973  (f>artlcularly  those  provisions  of 
such  plan  relating  to  the  types  of  housing 
preservation  or  rehabilitation  efforts  pro- 
posed for  various  neighborhoods);  or 

"(B)  the  property  has  been  determined  to 
be  uninsurable  because  of  physical  hazards 
after  an  Inspection  pursuant  to  a  statewide 
property  In-^uranoe  plan  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  title  xn  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  and  the  loan  Is  made  to  the  owner 
or  tenant  of  the  propjerty  to  finance  rehabili- 
tation which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  make  the  property  meet  reason- 
able underwriting  standards: 

"i2)(A)  If  the  applicant  owns  and  occupies 
a  single  family  dwelling  unit  to  be  rehabUl- 
tated.  (1)  the  applicant's  Income  does  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  median  income 
for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  8ecreta,ry 
In  the  same  manner  as  such  determination  is 
made  pursuant  to  section  402  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1973.  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(f);  and  ill)  the  applicant  Is  unable  to  se- 
cure the  necessarj-  funds  from  other  sources 
without  paying  more  than  25  per  centum  or 
such  lower  per  centum  as  the  Secretary- 
deems  appropriate  of  his  average  monthly 
Income  for  housing  expenses,  except  that 
this  clause  (11)  shall  not  be  applied  to 
an  applicant  whose  Income  does  not  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  the  median  for  the  area,  as 
determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section;  or 

"(B)  If  the  applicant  propoees  to  under- 
take rehabilitation  of  multlfamlly  housing, 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  benefits 
of  such  rehabilitation  will  accrue  substan- 
tially to  citizens  whoee  Incomes  fall  within 
the  Income  requirement  of  clause  (A)(1); 
and 

"(3)  the  loan  Is  an  acceptable  risk  taking 
into  consideration  the  need  for  the  reiiabUi- 
tatlon,  the  security  available  for  the  loan, 
and  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  repay  the 
loan. 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'rehabilitation'  means  the 
Improvement  or  repair  of  a  structure  or  fa- 
cilities In  connection  with  a  structure,  and 
may  Include  the  provision  of  such  sanitary 
or  other  faculties  as  are  required  by  appli- 
cable codes  or  a  statewide  property  Iniiurance 
plan  to  be  provided  by  the  owner  or  tenant 
of  the  property; 

"(2)  the  term  'tenant'  means  a  person  or 
organization  that  meets  such  conditions  re- 
garding length  of  lease  and  such  other  con- 
ditions designed  to  protect  the  Secretary's 
Interest  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  and 
"(3)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

"(c)  A  rehabUltatlon  loan  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

"(1)  The  loan  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  term  of  the  loan  may  not  exceed 
twenty  years  or  three-fourths  of  the  remain- 
ing eooDomlc  life  of  the  structure  after  re- 
habiUtation,  whichever  is  less. 


"(3)  The  loan  stxall  bear  Interest  at  such 
rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate, but  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per 
annum,  of  the  amount  of  the  principal  out- 
standing at  any  time,  and  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  such  other  ciiarges  as  he  finds  nec- 
essary. Including  service  charges  and  ap- 
praisal,  tnsi>ection,  and  other  fees. 

'(4i  The  amount  or  the  loan  may  not 
exceed — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  residential  property. 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  re- 
habUltatlon. or  $8,000  per  famUy  unit,  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser:  Provided,  (1)  That  the  Sec- 
retary may,  by  regulation,  increase  such 
amount  per  family  unit  by  not  to  exceed  46 
per  centum  in  any  geographical  area  where 
he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require,  ill)  that 
the  loan  may  exceed  the  cost  of  rehabilita- 
tion m  order  to  include  an  amount  approved 
by  the  Secretary  to  reflxiance  existing  In- 
debtedness secured  by  the  property  if  such 
refinancing  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  appli- 
cant to  amortize,  with  a  monthly  ptayment 
of  not  more  than  25  j)er  centum  of  hla  aver- 
age monthly  Income  or  such  lower  per 
centum  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 
such  loan  and  any  other  Indebtedness  se- 
cured by  the  prof>erty,  and  (111)  that  the 
amount  of  the  loan  shai;  be  further  limited 
In  the  case  of  rehabUltatlon  of  a  multUam- 
Uy  project  to  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property  after  re- 
habUltatlon, taking  into  account  any  com- 
munity programs  of  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion or  rehabUltatlon;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  nonresidential  prop- 
erty, whichever  of  the  foUowlng  Is  the  least: 
$50,000,  or  the  cost  of  rehabUltatlon,  or  an 
amount  which  when  added  to  any  outstand- 
ing Indebtedness  related  to  the  property  se- 
curing the  loan  creates  a  total  outstanding 
indebtedness  that  the  Secretary  determines 
cou.d  be  reasonably  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  property. 

■■(5)  A  loan  may  not  be  made  under  this 
section  to  refinance  existing  indebtedness 
unless  the  applicant  Is  the  owner -occupant  of 
a  single-family  dwelling  and  refinancing  pur- 
suant to  section  401  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1973  would  not  provide  the  necessary  assist- 
ance. 

"(6)  A  loan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  strictly 
nonresidential  property  ahaU  not  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  rehabUltatlon  Is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  community  develop- 
ment program  beUig  carried  out  under  the 
Community  Development  Assistance  Act  of 
1973. 

"(7)  A  loan  shall  be  secured  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary 

"(d)  In  any  case  where  assistance  ptirsu- 
ant  to  this  section  other  than  (or  In  addi- 
tion to)  a  loan  Is  necessary  to  enable  an 
applicant  who  owns  and  occupies  a  single- 
family  dweUing  unit  to  finance  rehabUlta- 
tlon because  such  applicant  cannot  afford  all 
or  part  of  the  required  payments  of  prmclpal 
and  interest  on  any  necessary  loan,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  make  an  advance  to 
such  applicant  to  cover  or  assist  In  covering 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  reiuibUitatlon.  Tbe 
amount  of  such  an  advance  shall  be  the  cost 
of  retiabUltatlon  (but  not  more  Uian  $4.000) , 
reduced  by  the  principal  amount  of  any  loan 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  in  connection 
with  the  same  rehabUltatlon.  Any  advance 
made  under  this  suhMctton  «h»n  be  a  repay- 
able advance  and  as  such  shall  create  a  lien 
on  the  prt^jerty  In  favcsr  of  the  Secretary  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amoiuit  of  the  ad- 
vance, and  such  lien  shall  be  duly  recorded. 
Such  advance  shaU  be  repaid  and  the  lien 
discharged  at  such  time  as  the  property  is 
subsequently  sold  or  otherwise  transferred 
to  another  person  (other  than  to  the  owner's 
surviving  spouse)  and  shall  be  subject  to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  funds  avail- 
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*ble  pnrsuant  to  this  section.  %ml  otherwiM 
•dminlster  the  provtsloos  of  the  section,  in 
•  manner  designed  to  encounige  communltlee 
to  undertake  programa  which  facUltate  or 
provide  public  or  private  financing  of  reha- 
bilitation with  funds  not  made  available  un- 
der this  section  or  any  other  Pederal  hous- 
ing program.  In  the  administration  of  thla 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  necessity  to  address  the  rehabilita- 
tion needs  of  owner-occupants  living  in 
areas  alTected  by  community  development  ac- 
tlvies  whose  Incomes  are  too  low  to  afford 
loans  provided  pursuant  to  thla  section  The 
Secretary  shall  also  encourage  utilization  of 
assistance  provided  under  thla  section  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  sec- 
tion 1801(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968 

"(f)*!)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  loan 
available  pursuant  to  thla  section  to  an 
owner-occupant  of  a  single-family  dwelling 
whose  Income  does  not  fall  within  the  limi- 
tation established  In  subsection  (a)  If  such 
owner-occupant  has  received  a  property  Im- 
provement loan  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  in  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1973  The 
amount  of  such  loan  under  thla  section  shall 
be  limited  to  that  estimated  portion  of  the 
rehabilitation  which  cannot  be  financed  with 
a  loan  pursuant  to  the  provtelona  of  title 
tH  without  forcing  such  owner-occupant  to 
pay  an  excessive  per  centum  of  his  monthly 
income  for  housing  expenses,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  The  total  amount  of  the 
loan  under  this  section,  combined  with  the 
loan  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  HI 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  loan  amount 
authorized  under  this  section  The  Secretary 
may  adopt  such  regulations  as  he  deems  ap- 
proprUte  to  insure  that  the  provision  of  a 
loan  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  Is  contin- 
gent upon  the  provision  of  a  reasonable  loan 
amount  by  a  financial  Institution  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  such  title  m.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  the  extent  he  deems  approprute  to 
flnancUI  Institutions  for  Increased  servicing 
expenses  related  to  loans  made  pursuant  to 
the  provUlons  of  such  title  m  which  are  sup- 
plemented by  loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  Repayment  of  any  loan  made 
avauable  pursuant  to  thla  panigraph  shall 
be  deferred  untu  the  loan  made  pursuant  to 
the  provlBlons  of  UUe  m  hM  been  repaid 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
property  Improvement  loans  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  HI  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1973  are  unavaUable  In  the  neighborhood 
^w^.*  °^  '*^*  housing  propoeed  to  be  re- 
habuitated  with  a  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  and  that  the  application 
for  a  loan  under  this  subsection  otherwise 
meets  the  required  criteria,  he  may  make  a 

i^^^.^'i'^^*'"  '°  ^^^  *PPnc*nt  notwith- 
standing the  unavaUabUlty  of  such  property 
improvement  loans  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  (3).  a  loan  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  subject  to  such  interest  ratfaSd  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  allow  an  applicant  to 
Onance  rehabilitation  without  paying  an  ex- 
cessive proportion  of  hU  average  monthlv 
income   for  housing   expenses  '""""■"•'y 

^t'^^l  ?"!"  "  ^^^^oi^z^l  to  be  approprl- 

VoVi        I  '°   """'^   •150.000.000    for    fljcal 

974    and    1300.000.000    for   each    fiscal    yttr 

m,d  I'^LT'^'lJ  l*^"  constitute  a  revolv^ 
fund  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  carry! 
«ng  out  this  section  All  moneys  in  suJh 
r^lvtng  fund  Shall  be  available  for  nec«- 
r^n^t"*?!!?  "'  »*"'le»n«  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  this  action,  including  reimburse- 
ment or  payment  for  services  and  facilities 
Of  the  Oovernment  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation and  of  any  public  or  private  igency 
for  the  sw-vicing  of  ouch  loans 

"ih)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
•P^t  to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vMted  In  htm  by  thU  section,  the  Secretary 
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shall  have  (in  addition  to  any  authority 
otherwise  vested  in  blm)  the  functions, 
powari,  and  duties  set  forth  In  section  402 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1860  ( except  subeectlon 
ic)(2)). 

"(l)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  or  use  as  his  agency  any  Federal 
or  local  public  or  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion to  the  extent  he  determines  approprute 
and  desirable  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  section  in  the  area  involved, 

■*(J)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulaUona  and  impooe  such 
requirements  and  conditions  (In  addltiou 
to  those  specified  in  this  section)  as  he  deter- 
mine* to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  thU  section.  Including  llxnliatlons 
on  the  amount  of  a  loan  and  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  property  Involved. 

"(k)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  after  July  1.  1979. 
except  pursuant  to  a  contract,  commitment! 
or  other  obllgaUon  entered  into  pursuant 
to  thla  section  before  that  date." 

Amend  MINT  No.  711  (TArr-CaANsrow ) 
This  amendment  requires  that  as  part  of  a 
communltys  3-year  housing  plan  It  Identify 
housing  preservation  objectives  and  the  type 
of  preservation  efforts  that  are  approprute 
for  various  neighborhoods  or  areas.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  success  of  housing  rehabilita- 
tion efforu  depends  greatly  upon  neighbor- 
hood condiuons.  For  example,  "spot"  reha- 
bUltatlon  may  be  quite  effective  in  an  area 
Just  beginning  to  decline,  but  a  waste  of 
money  in  an  area  that  has  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  a  much  more  concentrated 
effort  U  necessary.  The  future  of  another 
area  may  be  so  uncertain  that  low  cost  ■•fix- 
up"  efforts  may  be  justified  but  substantial 
rehablUtatlon  Is  not.  unless  the  community 
agrees  to  a  full-scale  preservation  program 
for  that  area.  y  ^  o^ 

Report  language  should  make  clear  that 
HUD'S  specui  rUk  Insurance  actions  In  old- 
er, declining  areas,  as  well  as  rehablUtatlon 
actions,  must  be  consUtent  with  the  com- 
munltys housing  preservation  objectives  and 
actions  as  described  in  the  housing  plan. 

Amznomsnt  No.  711 

On  page  19.  between  lines  3  and  3  Insert 
the  following: 

A  housing  pUn  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  contain,  in  addition  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  propoeed  housing  construction  efforts 
an  Identification  of  housing  preservation  ob- 
jectives and  a  description  of  the  typea  of  ef- 
forts consistent  with  such  objectives,  such 
as  property  tax  adjustments.  Improvements 
In  municipal  services,  facilitation  of  mod- 
erate or  substantial  housing  rehabUltatlon 
and  encouragement  of  coordinated  rehabUl- 
tatlon action  among  neighborhood  or  area 
residents,  which  are  proposed  for  various 
neighborhoods  or  areas, 

AMKXDMcirr  No.  713  (TArr-CaANSTON) 
ThU  amendment  would  allow  home  main- 
tenance and  management  counaelllng  to  be 
given  In  PHA  programs  other  than  the  low- 
Income  homeownershlp  program  to  the  ex- 
tent HUD  deems  useful  and  approprute 
Such  counsellmg  may  be  quite  helpful  to 
unsubeldlzed  homeowners  with  older  homes 
in  declining  areas  or  to  tenants  In  the  PHA 
subsidized  programs. 

Amemdment  No.  712 

On  page  4«.  line  18.  after  "section",  in- 
sert "and,  to  the  extent  he  deems  useful  and 
appropriate,  to  indlviduaU  assuted  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  provision 
of  the  Natloiul  Hotulng  Act". 

Amxndmekt  No    713  (TAfT-OaaMSTcm) 
If  the  Committee  decides  to  continue  the 
PHA  subsidized  multlfanxlly  program  in  the 


form  of  a  new  Sec  502.  mortgagcirs  under 
this  program  would  be  reqiiired  to  deptisit 
regularly  into  an  escrow  account  adequate 
funds  for  maintenance  and  repair  expenses 
HUD  would  have  access  to  the  account  and 
If  It  found,  upon  investigation  done  st  Its 
discretion  or  prompted  by  romplalnts  from 
tenants  or  State  or  local  omclals.  that  the 
building  was  not  being  adequately  main- 
tained. It  would  be  able  to  expend  escrow 
funds  for  the  necessary  maintenance  and 
repairs.  HUD  would  also  be  given  specific 
authority  to  adopt  regulations  encouraging 
or  requiring  or.-s!»e  management  of  Sec  602 
projects  to  the  ex;<>nt  it  deems  approprute 
An  additional  sentence  should  increase  ten- 
anto'  communications  with  HUD  with  respect 
to  matters  concerning  the  project,  by  ensur- 
ing that  they  will  have  the  opportunity  t<i 
present  written  objections  to  any  proposed 
rent  Increases. 

Because  Sec.  503  projects  would  be  Fed- 
erally Insured,  any  sanctions  which  HUD 
might  take  against  project  owners  who  are 
not  providing  sufficient  maintenance  or  are 
otherwise  acting  contrary  to  tenant  Interests 
would  have  to  be  tempered  by  the  necessity 
to  keep  the  project  economically  viable.  This 
consideration  makes  it  crucial  that  HUD  take 
precautions  which,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  prevent  problems  from  developing 
and  provide  for  early  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  problems  which  do  develop.  The 
provisions  of  the  amendment  will  help  to 
accomplish  these  ends. 

Amcndmknt  No.  713 

On  page  67.  between  lines  6  and  7.  Insert 
the  following: 

The  Secretary  U  authorized  by  regulation 
to  require  mortgagors  to  provide  on-site  man- 
agement of  projects  subject  to  mortgages 
Insured  under  subsection  il)  whenever  and 
to  the  extent  he  determines  such  a  require- 
ment to  be  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
management  of  such  projects. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  require  any  mort- 
gagor subject  to  a  mortgage  which  Is  insured 
under  subsection  (1|  to  depoelt  funds  period- 
ically m  an  escrow  account  to  be  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  necessary 
maintenance  and  repairs  to  the  property  se- 
cured by  the  mortgage  The  amount  of  funds 
to  be  deposited  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  entered  Into  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  mortgagor  based  upon 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  necessary  main- 
tenance and  repairs  Such  ai^reement  shall 
also  provide  that  upon  any  finding  by  the 
Secretary,  on  his  own  motion  or  as  a  result 
of  an  Investigation  of  complaints  by  tenant* 
or  by  State  or  local  government  agencies, 
that  the  project  Is  not  l>elng  adequately 
maintained,  the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized 
to  utUlze  funds  In  the  account  to  carry  out 
necessary  maintenance  and  repairs. 

Amendment  No   714 

ThU  amendment  allows  HUD  to  use  anti- 
abandonment  demonstration  monev  (already 
authorized)  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and 
evaluating  Urban  Homesteadlng "  programs 
Such  programs  would  attempt  to  reclaim 
structurally  sound  abandoned  housing  units 
by  making  the  units  available  at  nominal 
charge  to  anyone  who  will  rehabilitate  them 
to  meet  code  standards  and  live  In  them  for 
a  specified  time  period  Programs  of  thU  type 
are  getting  underway  In  Wilmington.  Phlla- 
delphU  and  Baltimore,  ThU  U  an  exciting 
Idea  for  dealing  with  one  of  our  most  difficult 
urban  problems  and  HUD  should  help  to  ex- 
plore the  concept  further 

The  amendment  also  allows  thU  demon- 
stration money  to  be  used  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  health,  safety  and  security  hazards 
wlilch  are  so  often  aaaoclated  with  abandoned 
units. 
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S.  2182 

Amkitbment  No   714 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"DEMONSraATION    WTTH    aZSPECT   TO   ABAXDONED 
raoPEBTIES 

"Sxc.  .  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  605  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  'process  of  abandonment' 
the  following:   'or  begin  to  restore  vUblllty'. 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  by  striking  'and'  before  '(7) '. 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (7 1  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "(8)  the  prompt  elimina- 
tion of  health,  safety,  or  security  hazards 
with  reepoct  to  abandoned  units;  and  (9; 
projects  of  the  type  described  la  subsection 
(c)'." 

"(c)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (O  through  (f>  as  sub- 
sections (d)  through  (g).  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"'(ci  TThe  Secretary  is  authorlzeid  to  pro- 
vide assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  to 
localities  undertaking  projects  which  he  de- 
termines would  help  to  demonstrate  the  feas- 
ibility of  facilitating  rehabUltatlon  of  aban- 
doned units  and  revltallzatlon  of  areas  con- 
taining abandoned  units,  by  making  such 
units  available  at  nominal  cost  to  Individ- 
uals who  place  such  units  In  a  condition 
which  meets  State  and  local  housing  codes 
relating  to  health  or  safety  and  who  agree  to 
occupy  such  units  for  a  specified  time  period 
In  addition  to  those  project  activities  listed 
In  subsection  (b).  project  activities  support- 
ed pursuant  to  thU  paragraph  may  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  Inspections  to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  abandoned  prop- 
erty, technical  assistance  to  faclllUte  reha- 
bilitation undertaken  personally  by  such  In- 
dlviduaU. acquLsltlon  by  donation  from  the 
Secretary  of  abandoned  dwellings  to  which 
the  Secretary  holds  title,  and  necessary  reha- 
bilitation assistance  for  such  Individuals 
which  Is  not  avaUable  under  other  Pederal 
programs'." 

"EXPLANATION 

"ThU  amendment  allows  HUD  to  use  anti- 
abandonment  demonstration  money  (al- 
ready authorized)  for  the  purpose  of  asaUt- 
Ing  and  evaluating  'Urban  Homesteadlng' 
programs.  Such  programs  would  attempt  to 
reclaim  structurally  sound  abandoned  hous- 
ing units  by  making  the  units  avaUable  at 
nominal  charge  to  anyone  who  will  reha- 
hlUtate  them  to  meet  code  standards  and 
live  in  them  for  a  sf>eclfled  time  period. 
Programs  of  this  type  are  getting  underway 
In  Wilmington.  PhUadelphU.  and  Baltimore. 
This  Is  an  exciting  Idea  for  dealing  with  one 
of  our  most  difficult  urban  problems  and 
HUD  should  help  to  explore  the  concept 
further. 

"The  amendment  also  allows  thU  demon- 
stration money  to  be  used  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  health,  safety,  and  security  hazards 
which  are  so  often  associated  with  aban- 
doned units." 

Amendment  No.  716 

ThU  amendment  would  give  HUD  the 
power  to  make  grants  or  loans  from  insur- 
ance funds  to  assist  slngle-famUy  mortgagors 
In  curing  defaults  If  there  la  no  other  feasible 
means  except  HUD  acquisition  of  the  mort- 
gage, and  HUD  makes  a  Judgment  that  the 
provuion  of  thU  emergency  aasUtanoe  U  rea- 
sonably likely  to  save  Insurance  funds  In  the 
long  run  by  averting  uhe  coeis  associated  with 
foreclosure  Since  the  average  loss  to  HUD 
from  a  default  termination  under  Sec  335  la 
now  M.360,  the  amendment  could  jjoten- 
tUUy  result   In   considerable  savings  to  the 
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government  Although  the  Judgment  we  are 
asking  HUD  to  make  would  be  a  tou^i  one  In 
many  cases,  HUD  should  have  the  authority 
to  take  advantage  of  thU  method  of  mini- 
mizing losses  where  feasible. 

We  would  expect  thU  authority  to  be  ex- 
ercised In  a  manner  which  ensures  that  both 
the  lender  (through  means  such  as  forbear- 
ance) and  the  mortgagor  have  first  made  a 
reasonable  effort  to  take  care  of  the  default 
problem  without  government  assistance. 

S.  2182 

Amendment  No.  715 

On  page  99.  after  line  23,  Inswt  the  fol- 
lowing : 

ADVANCES  to  prevent  FOBECXOSUIUS 

Sec  607  (a)  Subject  to  the  provUlons  of 
subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  nuke  an  advance  of  funds,  out  of  the 
mortgage  Insurance  fund  carrying  the  in- 
surance obligation  with  respect  to  the  mort- 
gage Involved,  In  order  to  assist  a  mortgagor 
whose  monagage  involves  a  single-family 
dwelling  unit  In  curing  a  default  and  thereby 
to  avoid  foreclosure  In  any  case  In  which  he 
determines  that — 

U)  such  an  advance  U  reasonably  likely 
to  result  In  a  lower  net  cost  to  the  fiuid  than 
foreclosure  would; 

(2)  such  an  advance  Is  the  only  feasible 
means  available  under  the  circumstances  to 
avoid  foreclosure,  other  than  acquUltloa  of 
the  mortgage  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(3)  there  Is  reasonable  prospect  of  repay- 
ment of  such  an  advance. 

(b)  Aiiv  advance  under  thU  section  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  Including  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  in  any 
case  to  effect  the  repayment  of  the  advance 
upon  maturity  of  the  mortgage  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  may  be  feasible  and  Includ- 
ing a  security  Interest  for  the  government  In 
the  dwelimg  unit  or  other  property. 

Amendment  No,  716  (Tatt) 
ThU  amendment  authorizes  HUD  to  un- 
dertake demonstrations  of  ways  to  Improve 
housing  maintenance.  Americans'  expendi- 
tures per  housing  unit  for  maLntenance.  re- 
pairs and  major  replacements  actually  de- 
clined about  20%  In  constant  dollars  be- 
tween 1962  and  1970.  According  to  the 
President's  June  1972  Report  on  Housing 
Goals,  the  average  American  Bf>ends  enough 
on  repairs  ai.d  maintenance  to  care  ade- 
quately for  a  housing  unit  with  only  slightly 
more  than  half  the  value  of  his  home.  In  the 
case  of  Federally  assUted  units,  such  negli- 
gence Increases  the  chance  that  major  re- 
pairs will  be  needed,  and  this  situation  In 
turn  oan  force  foreclosures. 

In  one  of  the  demonstrations  to  be  tried, 
HUD  would  encourage  Sec.  235  ^or  402.  if  the 
programs  continued)  mortgagors  to  keep  a 
Joint  escrow  account  for  maintenance  and 
repairs  over  a  specified  time  period  with  a 
local  housing-related  agency.  The  agency 
would  coslgn  wltbdrawaU  to  be  made  for 
these  purposes  or  for  emergency  expenses.  At 
each  withdrawal,  the  agency  would  provide 
any  necessary  counaelllng  to  encourage  ef- 
fective maintenance  and  efficient  use  of 
maintenance  funds  ThU  arrangement  could 
t)e  made  a  requirement,  on  a  demonstration 
basis,  for  Sec,  402  mortgagors.  Another  re- 
quired demonstration  program  would  make 
cash  t>onuses  avaUable  to  famUles  In  Fed- 
erally aasuted  hoiutng  who  maintain  their 
uniu  exceptionally  well  relative  to  other 
such  famUles.  ThU  type  of  program,  In- 
volvlug  (50  bonuses  for  the  best  exterior 
maintenance  of  Sec.  23  leaaed  public  hous- 
ing units,  has  been  tried  on  a  limited  basU 
in  Ohio  with  apparent  success. 
After  3  years,  HUD  would  report  to  the 


Congress  any  findings  and  recommendatlona 
resulting  from  such  experiments. 
Amkndmxnt  No,  716 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following : 
Sxc.       .  Title  V  of  the  Housing  and   Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  loUowlng  new 
section: 

"iMPaovxD  mahttenancx  of  itdxraixt 

ASSISTED    HOnSINC 

"8bc.  506.  In  order  to  promote  Improved 
maintenance  practices  and  theretoy  to  ai-oid 
unnecessary  housing  deterioration  and  to 
asdat  mortgagors  whose  mortgagee  are  In- 
sured tinder  section  286  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  or  section  401  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1973  In  meeting  the  responslbUltles  of 
homeownershlp,  the  Secretary  U  authorized 
In  carrying  out  the  provUlons  of  section  601 
of  thU  title  and  under  such  conditions  and 
clrciunatances  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to 
encourage  such  mortgagors  to  establish  and 
maintain  Jcrfnt  savings  accounts  for  mainte- 
nance expenditures  with  appropriate  local 
agencies  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
capable  of  providing  counseling  services  to 
such  mortgagors  and  performing  their  func- 
tions under  thU  section  in  the  prompt  and 
financially  responsible  manner  necessarj-  to 
fulflU  the  objectives  of  thU  sectlcm  No  dls- 
bursement  of  funds  from  such  Joint  sav- 
ings account  shall  be  made  without  the  au- 
thorization of  both  the  mortgagor  and  the 
agency  providing  counseling  A  mortgagor 
3haU  contribute  to  such  Joint  savings  ac- 
count tin  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  agency 
providing  counseling  services  and  the  mort- 
gagor at  regular  time  IntervaU  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties,  taking  Into  account  the  esti- 
mated normal  maintenance  expense  for  the 
dwelling  owned  by  the  mortgagor,  but  such 
contributions  shall  not  be  required  when 
the  beginning  monthly  t>alance  in  such  joint 
savings  account  exceeds  $150,  The  agency 
providing  coonsellne  shall  agree  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  from  the  Joint  savings 
account  upon  the  request  of  the  mortgagor 
If  such  agency  Is  satisfied  that  such  mort- 
gagor intends  to  use  the  funds  for  home 
maintenance  or  for  emergency  expenses  All 
such  disbursements  of  funds  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  such  counseling  assistance  as  the 
agency  providing  counseling  deems  appro- 
prute to  encourage  effective  and  improved 
maintenance  practices  and  efficient  -oae  ot 
maintenance  funds.  The  Secretary  U  author- 
ized to  undertake  such  varutlons  of  this 
demonstration  as  he  deems  apppc^jrUte,  in- 
cluding variations  wtlch  require  mortsraeoTs 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  accounts  as 
a  condition  for  receiving  assUtance  under 
section  402  of  the  Hoixslng  Act  of  1973,  and 
to  demonstrate  other  methods  al  improving 
maintenance  and  thereby  preventl;:ig  de- 
terioration of  single  family  and  multl-fani- 
Uy  housing.  Such  variations  shall  include 
the  provision  of  cash  bonuses  to  famUles  In 
federally-assisted  housing  who  maintain 
their  dwellings  exceptionally  weU  relative  to 
other  such  families  In  such  housing  Within 
three  years,  the  Secretary  shall  recommend 
to  Coagress  under  what  clrciunstances  and 
conditions.  If  any,  and  by  what  methods, 
Joint  savings  accounts  for  maintenance  ex- 
penditures such  as  those  8uthc«ljsed  by  this 
section  should  be  encouraged  or  required, 
and  any  other  measures  which  he  finds  will 
result  in  Improved  maintenance  otf  housing. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  approprUted  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provUlons  of  thU  section." 

Amendment  No.  717  (Tatt) 
ThU  amendment  would  allow  HUD  to 
guarantee,  on  a  portfolio  basis,  portlona  of 
public,  quasi  public,  and  private  revolving 
rehabUltatlon  loan  funds  containing  State 
local  government  or  private  money  Such 
funds  could  qualify  for  portfolio  Insurance 
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If  th«  r«babUlt*tlon  bctac  undertakai}  ts 
consistent  with  the  oommunlty'*  housing 
and  oommunlty  development  plans,  loans 
are  limited  to  those  who  caxuiot  obtain  or 
afford  prtTat*  financing,  there  Is  ilgnlflcant 
State  or  local  goyernment  partlctpatlon  In 
the  rohabilttatton  program  i  for  example, 
through  flnanclal  participation  in  the 
fund  or  proTtalon  of  Increased  munici- 
pal iervlces)  and  HUD  Judges  the  Inaurunce 
tranaactloa  to  meet  '•peclal  risk"  criteria 
HUD  would  be  given  wide  latitude  to  vary 
terms  and  conditions  lo  that  such  criteria 
v*n  be  met  Ptor  example,  HUD  might  agree 
to  relmburw  iuch  a  fund  for  50%  a<  the 
value  <rf  aU  loaaes  over  5%  of  outstanding 
volume  during  a  specified  time  period.  HUD 
would  determine  an  appropriate  Uisurance 
premium  level  for  this  service. 

This  amendment  would  enoourage  states, 
local  governments  and  non-profit  agencies 
such  as  community  development  agencies  to 
become  more  involved  In  housing  r«hahuits- 
tlon  IndependenUy  of  any  ?Merai  funding 
It  recognizee  that  a  suiHclent  scale-up  of  our 
efforts  to  assist  those  who  cannot  otherwise 
afford  to  preserve  and  improve  their  houalng. 
cannot  and  should  not  be  undertaJten  solely 
with  Federal  money.  This  is  true  from  a  cost 
standpoint  and  because  local  groups  with  a 
flnancUl  slake  In  rehabUltatlon  efforts  may 
be  quite  sensitive  to  patterns  of  neighbor- 
hood viabUlty  and  other  local  oondlUons 
which  are  so  important  to  the  success  of 
rehabUltatlon  efforts  The  Infusion  of  non- 
Podera;  money  which  the  amendment  would 
enoourage  could  be  brought  about  ooncelv- 
ably  at  a  quite  negligible  expense  to  the  tax. 
payers  In  addition,  provision  of  Insurance 
oi:  a  portfolio  basis  would  save  Federal  ad- 
ministrative costs  by  obvuting  the  neces- 
sity for  a  Federal  examination  of  each  and 
every  r«haDU:tatlon  loan. 

RevolvLng  rohabllltaUon  funds  of  the  type 
oiin'^mp:at*d  are  now  operaUng  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  s  Neighborhood  Housing  Servioee  pro- 
(?ram  in  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati,  Dallas.  Oak- 
land, and  Washington.  DC.  Thus  far.  these 
lie  ighborh.xjd -oriented  funds  have  rolled 
heavily  upon  foundation  money,  but  any 
exparssion  of  this  type  of  effort  would  re- 
quire money  from  state  governments,  local 
jovemmeuts.  or  other  sources  A  Pederai 
r-i*rante«  would  become  quite  useful  binder 
tsioee  circumstances. 

I  realise  that  this  amendment  take*  a 
•omewhat  new  approach  to  the  hoiking  pree- 
ervatlon  pniblem  and  I  am  certainly  open  to 
Sigg«etlons  for  Improving  or  modifying  It. 
b  :t  r  do  beUeve  that  legislative  action  ij 
n*c<«8ary  to  encourage  the  kind  of  local  ac- 
•-■.'.ty  I  have  described 

AirxNDirrTJT  No  717 
^'■■^i*  to  be  proposed  by  Mr  Tatt  to  S 
am,  a  bUl  to  consolidate,  simplify,  and 
Improve  laws  relative  to  housing  and  hous- 
ing assistance,  and  for  other  purpose* 
viz 

On  page  31.  line  23.  strike  out  "and" 

On  page  31.  line  34,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  ":   and  ". 

On  page  31,  between  ilnea  34  and  36.  Insert 
the  foiiowlng 

"(71  rehabUltatlon  loan  funds  insured 
under  section  308  " 

On  page  3«  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following 

■TKtJJXAStCM    OF    STATX    *i»D    UXAJ,    ErHA«ILJT4- 

Tiofr  LOAN  rr.voe 
-8*c  309  .  a  I  The  Secretary  u  authorized 
lipoa  such  termji  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  to  insure  any  revolving  fund  ad- 
ministered by  a  State  or  local  government 
or  by  any  public  or  pr.vate  oonproflt  agency 
or  organization  approved  by  the  Secretary 
tor  purpc»ee  of  this  section  against  part  of 
the  losws  which  such  fund  may  sustain  as  a 
result   of   loans  or  advances  of   credit   from 


the  fund  pursuant  to  a  loan  program  which 
meets  the  requlremenu  of  this  section. 

"(b)  A  loan  program  which  meeu  the  .'e- 
qulremsnts  of  this  section  shall— 

"(l)  Involve  significant  participation  In 
the  rehabilitation  program  by  a  State  or  local 
government: 

"(3)  Involve  loans  to  finance  rehabilitation 
of  predominantly  residential  property  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  313(a)(1) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1»64, 

"(3)  provide  loans  to  persons  who  cannot 
otherwise  obtain  or  afford  private  financing; 
and 

"(4)  meet  such  requirements  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  loans  involved  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  so  that  a  guar- 
antee pursuant  to  this  section  wUI  meet 
special  risk  crlterU 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authonzed  to  estab- 
lish and  collect  such  ins'-u-ance  premiums 
or  other  fees  or  charges  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section. - 


EMERGENCY  DAYUOHT  SAVINQ 
TIME  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
ACT  OF  1973 — AMENDMENT 

AMZNDMENT  NO.  TIS 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Taft)  submitted  an  amendment  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly  to  the 
bill  iS.  2702)  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  be  observed  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 


COMPENSATION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAl^- AMENDMENTS 

AUKNDacXNT  NO.  T19 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (8.  2673 >  to  insure  that 
the  compensation  and  other  emoluments 
attached  to  the  Office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  those  which  were  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1969 


ENERGY  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OF 

1 973— A  MENDMENT 

AMrNDStXNT    WO     7  JO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banlting,  Housing  and 
Urtjan  Affairs.) 

AMTNDMXNT    TO    S      »7S7 

Mr.  H-^RTKE  Mr  President.  I  take 
the  opportunity  to  amend  my  bill,  the 
Energy  Export  Control  Act  of  1973. 
S  2737.  to  Include  the  energj-  source  of 
gaaollne 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
is  also  a  great  need  to  provide  surveil- 
lance and  control  over  gasoline  as  well 
as  coal,  fuel  oil  No.  2,  propane  gas, 
and  methane  gas. 

In  comparing  the  export  figures  of 
gasoline  for  1972.  »-lLh  those  for  Uie  first 
9  months  of  1973.  there  ha«  been  a 
drastic  increase  in  the  export  of  gaso- 
line In  the  first  9  months  of  this  year,  we 
have  already  surpassed  the  amount  ex- 
ported during  the  entire  year  of  1972, 
by  over  178,000  barrels.  There  are  42  gal- 
lons la  every  bturei. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Chan  showing  the  exports  of 


gasoline  for  1972  and  the  first  9  months 
of  1973.  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Erport  of  ga3oUTie 

1B73    (Jau.-Dec.);  (Barrels) 

Aviation  fuel  (100  octane  or  more)  -  77,  533 
Aviation  fuel  (less  than  100  octane)      16,310 


Total 63.841 

Oasollne.    Total 280,804 


1073  (Jan  -Sept.  I  : 
Aviation  fuel  (100  octane  or  more).     44,044 
Aviation  fuel  (less  than  100  octane)       6,347 


Total 40.201 

Oasollne.  Total 480,520 

Figures  from  Bureau  of  the  Census 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  the  ex- 
port controls  which  I  advocate  would  not 
disrupt  the  international  market  and, 
therefore,  would  not  Invite  retaliation. 
They  are  designed,  however,  to  protect 
our  own  national  interests 

In  a  tLme  of  nationwide  ejnergency,  we 
cannot  countenance  the  export  of  these 
vital  energy  resources  Without  legisla- 
tion these  exports  could  Increase  Their 
absolute  amounts  may  not  be  gigantic, 
but  they  are  dlrely  needed  In  this  coun- 
try and  should  t)e  utilized  here  In  keeping 
our  factories  and  schools  in  operation 
and  our  homes  heated 


TEMPORARY   INCREASE   IN   PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT— AMENDMENT 

HUXNOMKNT    NO      721 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table  > 

Mr  STEVENSON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (HR  lli04t  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  of 
$10,700,000,000  in  the  public  debt  limit 
and  to  extend  the  period  to  which  this 
temporary  debt  limit  applies  to  June  30 
1974. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— A  MENDMENT8 

AMXNDMKNT    NO      722 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  EAOLETON  Mr  President,  I  am 
submitting  for  myself  and  Senators 
RiBicorr.  Hathaway.  Bhook«,  and 
SnvKNS  an  amendment  which  I  Intend 
to  propose  to  H  R.  3153.  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1973. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
guarantee  that  those  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  persons  who  will  receive  man- 
datory State  supplementary  payments 
'onder  the  supplemental  security  Income 
program  will  receive  the  social  security/ 
SSI  cost-of-living  Increases  provided 
in  the  bill  without  having  those  Increases 
deducted  from  their  State  supplementary 
payments 

With  the  enactment  of  section  212  of 
PubUr  Law  93-66  last  summer.  Congress 
recognized  a  continuing  Federal-State 
responsibility  for  the  Income  of  those 
persons  being  transferred  from  existing 
programs  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
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disabled  to  the  new  881  program.  Section 
212  requires  the  States  to  make  such 
payments  to  these  persons  as  are  neces- 
sary' to  maintain  their  total  Income  as  of 
December  1973 — or  prior  to  the  cost-of- 
living  Increases  proposed  for  1974. 

If  we  do  not  require  the  States  to  dis- 
regard these  social  security /8SI  In- 
creases, many  States  may  simply  reduce 
their  supplementary  payments  by  the 
amount  of  those  Increases.  I  believe  our 
responsibility  extends  to  insuring  that 
the  1.7  million  persons  receU'lng  manda- 
tory State  supplements  will  not  be  denied 
an  increase  In  Income  In  1974. 

My  amendment  would  merely  require 
the  States  to  make  the  same  supple- 
mentary payments  they  would  have 
made  If  the  social  securlty,'SSI  Increases 
had  not  occurred. 

AMCNOMKNT    NO      7  23 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

CXTXNDKD    XnMTMPLOTMXNT    COICPSMSATION 

AKKNDMXNT 

Mr.  JAVrre  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Txjnnxy  and  Senators 
BnooKE,  Case,  Cranstow.  Hart,  PxLt, 
RiBicorr.  and  WrtLiAMS,  I  introduce  an 
amendment  to  HR.  3153.  the  social  se- 
curity bill  I  had  originally  Intended  to 
propose  this  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  debt-celling  bill ;  but 
the  imanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered Into  yesterday  precludes  this.  My 
amendment  would  amend  the  1970  Fed- 
eral-State extended  unemplojTnent  com- 
pensation benefits  program  by  eliminat- 
ing and  modifying  certain  of  the  unreal- 
istic trigger  requirements  which  are  now 
contained  in  the  law.  Without  this 
amendment,  commencing  on  December 
29.  1973,  no  State  will  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  any  longer;  If  my 
amendment  Is  enacted,  at  least  24  States 
will  be  able  to  regain  or  continue  their 
ellglbUity  to  participate  In  the  program. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Labor 
Department  estimates  furnished  to  me. 
If  this  amendment  Is  enacted  into  law. 
about  600,000  workers  who  would  other- 
wise exhaust  their  benefits  during  calen- 
dar year  1974  would  potentially  become 
eligible  to  receive  13  auldltlonal  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensation  The  actual 
number  of  beneficiaries  would  depend  on 
how  many  States  decided  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  legislation  and  partici- 
pate In  the  extended  benefits  program. 

Under  my  amendment  each  State 
would : 

First,  be  permitted  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  which  will  be  back  In  pres- 
ent law  on  December  29.  that  the  cur- 
rent insured  unemployment  rate  In  the 
State  be  120  percent  of  the  date  during 
the  corresponding  period  In  each  of  the 
past  2  years  In  order  for  that  State  to 
trigger  "on."  No  State  can  meet  this  120- 
percent  requirement  at  this  time. 

Second,  be  permitted  to  change  the 
other  trigger  requirement — now  4  per- 
cent insured  unemployment — to  4.5  per- 
cent and  to  count  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  unemployment 
benefits  In  determining  whether  this  new 
trigger  rate  has  been  met.  The  law  pres- 
ently excludes  such  workers  In  deter- 
mining  whether   the   4-percent   trigger 


rate,  which  will  be  back  in  law  on 
December  29,  has  been  met. 

Last  June  the  Senate  adopted,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  previous  debt  ceiling 
bill,  an  amendment  which  permitted  the 
States  to  eliminate  the  120  percent  trig- 
ger requirement.  In  conference,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  was  modified  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  proviso  changing  the  existing 
4  percent  insured  unemployment  trigger 
to  4.5  percent.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment was  made  temporary;  It  expires 
December  29,  1973.  As  finally  enacted 
Into  law,  the  amendment  helped  very  few 
States  retain  or  regain  their  eligibility 
to  participate  In  the  program.  Moreover, 
as  noted  above,  since  even  the  limited 
amendment  adopted  last  June  expires  by 
its  terms  on  December  29, 1973,  after  that 
date,  no  State  will  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  unless  we  act  be- 
fore then  to  change  the  trigger  require- 
ments. 

If  my  amendment  Is  enacted  Into  law 
the  following  States  would  be  eligible 
to  benefit  from  these  provisions: 


Alaska 

California 

Connecticut 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 


Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nevada 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Dakota 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Puerto  Rico 


The  changes  which  would  be  made  by 
my  amendment  are  necessary  not  only 
to  permit  these  States  to  participate  in 
the  program,  but  also  to  put  the  program 
Itself  on  a  more  sensible  Eind  logical  basis. 
Thus,  the  requirement  In  present  law 
that  the  Insured  rate  In  a  State  be  120 
percent  of  the  rate  in  corresponding  pe- 
riods of  each  of  the  past  2  years  makes 
no  sense  at  all  except  as  a  way  of  arbi- 
trarily cutting  off  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
help  States  deal  with  high  unemploy- 
ment; It  should  make  no  difference  if 
unemploj-ment  Is  high  enough  whether  It 
Is  Increasing  or  decreasing  over  previous 
years. 

Similarly,  It  defies  commonsense  to 
exclude  from  coimtlng  as  the  present  law 
does  workers  who  have  actually  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits. 
Obviously  such  workers  should  be  the 
first  group  to  be  counted  In  determining 
eligibility  for  the  program. 

Under  my  amendment  each  State 
could  decide  to  change  Its  law  to  permit 
this  program  to  go  Into  effect  if  and 
when  the  Insured  unemployment  rate — 
counting  exhaustees — reached  4.5  per- 
cent. That  is  a  realistic  figure  in  deter- 
mining when  this  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram should  trigger  "on"  In  any  given 
State 

Both  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pre- 
viously assured  each  House  that  they 
would  give  this  matter  of  rationalizing 
the  trigger  requirement  reconsideration. 
Yet  neither  committee  has  In  fact,  in  a 
deliberate  way,  reconsidered  the  matter 
except  In  the  context  of  amendments 
which  I  have  offered  on  previous  occa- 
sions to  unrelated  legislation.  I  have  of- 
fered such  amendments  only  because  I 
have   no  'alternative.   The   fact  of   the 


matter  Is  that  unless  something  is  done 
now.  not  a  single  State  will  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  this  program  and  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  workers  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefits  will  be  required 
to  go  on  welfare  or  take  jobs  which  are 
way  beneath  their  ability. 

The  precise  cost  of  my  amendment  Is 
difficult  to  determine  since  each  State 
will  be  free  to  decide  lor  Itself  whether 
to  take  advantage  of  Its  provisions.  In  the 
case  of  those  States  which  do  take  ad- 
vsintage  of  the  amendment,  the  cost  of 
the  program  will  be  borne  50  percent  by 
the  State  unemployment  Insurance  trust 
fund  and  50  percent  by  the  Pederai  trust 
fund  established  for  that  purpose.  As- 
suming that  all  those  States  potentially 
eligible  to  take  advantage  of  the  amend- 
ment chose  to  do  so,  the  total  Federal 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  approxi- 
mately $186  million  and  the  State  cost 
would  be  $176  million.  However,  based 
on  previous  experience  probably  no  more 
than  a  half  of  the  States  potentially  eli- 
gible to  participate  In  the  program  will 
in  fact  choose  to  do  so.  Thus  the  actual 
cost  of  the  program  will  be  considerably 
less  than  those  I  have  Just  given. 

Also  to  be  noted  In  this  connection  Is 
the  fact  that  there  Is  embodied  in  the 
present  law  an  0.06  percent  tax  which  is 
specifically  earmared  for  the  extended 
benefits  progrtim.  If  my  amendment  Is 
not  enacted  and  permanent  law  Is  per- 
mitted to  go  back  into  effect  after  De- 
cember 29, 1973,  that  0.05  percent  tax  will 
produce  $126  million  for  the  Pederai  ac- 
coimt  next  year.  That  amount  would  be 
added  to  the  $65  million  presently  in  the 
Pederai  accoimt. 

What  these  figures  show  Is  that,  given 
a  less  than  100  percent  rate  of  partici- 
pation by  the  States  In  the  program,  the 
total  Federal  cost  of  the  program  will 
not  exceed  by  much,  if  at  an,  the  ex- 
pected revenues  from  the  special  tax  al- 
reawly  in  the  law  to  finance  the  program. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  Sen- 
ator Javits  In  submitting  this  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  totallj'  those  restric- 
tions which  wlU,  on  December  29.  end 
the  payment  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

The  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
plojTnent  Comp«isatlon  Act,  enacted  In 
1970,  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  then- 
rapld  siirge  In  unemployment  that  this 
coimtry  was  experiencing.  Accordingly, 
it  specified  that  this  13- week  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits  could  not  bt 
paid  unless  a  State's  unemployment  rate 
was  sharply  increasing — In  technical 
terms,  the  rate  has  to  be  at  least  120  per- 
cent of  the  rate  prevailing  In  that  State 
in  the  2  previous  years. 

The  present  law  simply  does  not  apply 
to,  or  deal  with,  the  persistent  degree  of 
high  unemployment  that  many  States 
Eire  presently  experiencing.  In  fact,  the 
unanticipated  effect  of  the  1970  law  has 
been  to  end  entitlement  in  those  very 
States  where  unemployment  has  leveled 
off  on  a  high  plateau. 

In  effect  the  thousands  of  jobless  ex- 
hausting their  26  weeks  of  State  benefits 
are  told  that  the  degree  of  unemployment 
does  not  matter.  "Hiey  are  told  that  they 
are  entitled  to  extended  t)enefits  only  if 
conditions  are  becoming  still  worse  at 
an  ever -increasing  pace. 
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Now  we  are  paying  the  price  of  this 
oversight  In  the  1970  law.  At  least  24 
States,  all  with  unemployment  rates  high 
enough  otherwise  to  entitle  them  to  these 
extended  benefits,  will  lose  out  strictly 
Because  their  rates  happen  to  have  lev- 
eled off.  TnUy.  this  represents  a  cruel 
"Catch-22"  logic  that  I  am  certain  the 
Congress  never  intended. 

In  m^'  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  un- 
employment stands  at  6  percent  of  the 
work  force — far  above  the  national  aver- 
age. Yet.  on  December  29,  over  25,000 
workers  in  my  SUte  will  lose  their  en- 
titlement to  these  extended  benefits.  And 
adjustments  that  may  have  to  be  made 
because  of  the  energy  crisis  indicate  that 
these  figures  may  be  extremely  conserva- 
tive. In  all.  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  estimates  that  at 
least  150.000  unemployed  workers  tn  New 
Jersey  will  be  eligible  for  these  pajments 
In  the  year  ahead  If  this  restriction  Is 
removed. 

As  in  the  other  23  States  Involved, 
most  of  these  Jobless  wlU  have  no  other 
recourse  except  to  go  on  the  welfare 
rolls — and  this  at  a  time  when  State  and 
local  goverrunents  across  the  country  are 
hard  pressed  flnanciallj'.  The  Federal 
Government  finances  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  this  program  of  benefits. 

In  June  of  this  year,  I  and  a  number 
of  mj-  colleagues  secured  a  temporary 
waiver  of  this  restriction  which  subse- 
quently enabled  the  payment  of  these 
extended  benefits.  Unle&s  we  act,  this 
waiver  will  expire  on  December  29.  Once 
again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rectify 
this  oversight  In  the  present  law  and 
support  our  amendment  to  strike  per- 
manently at  the  '•120-percent  require- 
ment" of  the  Federal -State  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  the  dtstlngvilshed  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  in  cosponsorlng 
this  amendment. 

California  continues  to  suffer  from  high 
levels  of  unemployment.  Many  working 
men  and  women,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  find  themselves  out  of  Jobs 
and  out  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  wlU  immediately  benefit 
from  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Specifically,  during  the  last  month  for 
which  data  are  available,  more  than 
16.000  Callfomlans  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation  benefits. 
These  people  represented  Just  over  8  per- 
cent of  all  those  receiving  such  bene- 
fits. Under  ordinary  circumstances 
more  than  250,000  Callfomlans  could  be 
expected  to  benefit  from  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  compensation 
eligibility  in  1974. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
vancing energy  crisis  will  throw  many 
additional  thousands  of  people  in  my 
State  onto  the  unemployment  rolls. 

We  can  thus  anticipate  that  the  num- 
bers of  unemployed  exhausting  their 
benefits  will  rise  substantially.  The  urg- 
ency of  this  amendment  is,  therefore, 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Mr  President,  according  to  the  latest 
available  statistics  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, more  than  394,000  members  of 
the  labor  force  are  now  out  of  work.  On 
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a  seasonally  adjusted  basis.  'Jnit.  means 
that  5.2  percent  of  those  In  the  work 
force  are  presently  seeking  work  with- 
out success.  Many  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits  and  many  more 
will  be  in  the  same  pasltlon  In  the  weeks 
and  months  to  come. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  indi- 
cated his  support  for  the  substance  of 
this  amendment.  In  view  of  the  wideb' 
recognized  need  for  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  and  the 
favorable  prospects  for  House  passage,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment without  further  delay. 


ADDITIONAL    C0SP0N80RS    OF 
AMENDMENT 

AiCZNOMENT     NO.     «S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennzdt.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  uMr   Abou- 
RBBK).  the  Senator  from  Indiana   iMr. 
Bath',  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BroEN).   the  Senator   from   New  Jersey 
'Mr.   Casx).   the  Senator   from   Florida 
Mr.   Chiles),   the  Senator  from   Iowa 
'Mr.  CLARK),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eaclitok),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas   (Mr.    Fttlbright),    the    Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravitl),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke>,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from   Minnesota    'Mr    Humphrey),   the 
Senator    from    Hawaii    <Mr.    Iwoutk\ 
the    Senator    from     Washington     iMr. 
JACKSo^fi,    the   Senator   from   Montana 
I  Mr  Mansfield*,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming .Mr.  McQee),  the  Senator  from 
New    Hampshire    (Mr.    McInttre',    the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttsiob)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelsow).  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr    Ran- 
dolph",  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr   RiBicoPF".  the  Senator  from  Cah- 
fomla  (Mr   Tttnketi.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York   (Mr.  JAvrrs).  and  the 
Senator     from     North     Dakota      <Mr. 
Yoxmc)    were   added   as    cosponsors   of 
amendment  No.  661.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  H.R.  11104  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  Increase  of  S  10,700,000  000 
m  the  public  debt  limit  and  to  extend 
the  period  to  which  this  temporary  limit 
applies  to  June  30.  1974 


or  before  Tuesday,  December  4.  1973.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 
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NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMIT. 
TEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Ira  DeMent.  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Ala- 
bama for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappoint- 
ment. 

William  A.  Quick,  Jr„  of  Virginia,  to 
be  US  marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  re- 
appointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Ls  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  In  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  Committee,  In  writing,  oo 


.ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
INTEGRATED  OIL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 5  and  6,  1973.  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Integrated  Oil  Operations 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  continue  public  hearings  on 
competition  In  the  petroleum  Industry. 
They  will  be  convened  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Office  Building  at  10  a.m. 

The  principal  Issues  for  the  December 
5  hearing  will  be:  Are  interlocking  direc- 
torates and  financial  intertles  in  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  a  serious  anticompeti- 
tive problem  and  are  the  independents 
being  subjected  to  an  unfair  competitive 
disadvantage  relative  to  the  majors? 
Witnesses  expected  to  appear  at  this 
hearing  are:  Senator  Lee  Metcalf;  Con- 
gressman WiLLLAM  GuNTER.  Prof  Jamcs 
Patterson,  Indiana  University;  Mr.  Ken- 
neth W.  CatmuU.  Autotronic  Systems. 
Inc.;  Mr.  Charles  Shipley.  Service  Sta- 
tions Dealers  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Samuel 
Gary.  Denver,  Colo.;  Mr.  Charles 
Blnsted,  National  Congress  of  Petroleum 
Retailers:  Mr.  Gregg  Pot\in,  NaUonal 
oa  Jobbers  Council;  Mr.  John  Miller, 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America;  and  selected  dh-ectors  who  hold 
dual  positions  with  two  or  more  firms  in 
the  petroleum  Industry. 

The  principal  Issue  for  the  December 
6  hearing  will  be;  Are  the  major  petro- 
leum companies  expanding  into  other 
fuels  areas,  and  Is  this  economically 
desirable?  Witnesses  expected  to  appear 
at  this  hearing  are :  The  Honorable  Dixy 
Lee  Ray,  Chairman.  .■Momlc  Energ>'  Com- 
mission: Mr.  Alex  Radln.  American 
Public  Power  Association:  Prof  Reed 
Moyer,  Michigan  State  University;  Mr. 
James  Rldgeway,  author  of  "The  Last 
Play";  Mr.  Arnold  Miller,  president. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  Mr. 
A.  F  Grosplron.  president,  Oil.  Chemical. 
and  Atomic  Workers  International  Union 
of  America:  Mr  B  R  Dorsey,  Gulf  Oil 
Co.:  Mr  J  K  Jamleson.  Exxon: 
Mr  D  A.  McGee,  Ken-McGee,  Oklahoma 
City:  Mr  J.  .  McLean.  Continental  Oil 
Co  :  and  Mr   C   A   Spahr.  Sohlo 

Interested  or  affected  parties  desiring 
to  file  statements  for  the  record  are  re- 
quested to  transmit  their  submlR-slons  to 
the  Interior  Committee  staff.  Additional 
hearings  by  the  special  subcommittee 
will  be  announced  In  the  future 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL   REL.^TIONS 

Mr  MU8KIE  Mr  President,  on 
August  2,  1973,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  contracted 
with  a  respected  public  opinion  firm. 
LouLs  Harris  and  Associates.  Inc.,  to 
undertake  "A  study  to  measure  public 
perception  of  the  responsiveness  of  gov- 


ernment at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  and  to  explore  ways  to  Increase  the 
responsiveness  and  efficiency  of  govern- 
ment at  aU  levels." 

This  September,  Louis  Harris  and  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  personally  inter\'iewed  a 
scientific  cross-section  of  1,596  Ameri- 
cans. In  September  and  October,  the  sub- 
committee staff  personally  Interviewed  68 
State  officials,  including  Governors,  Lieu- 
tenant Governors  and  legislative  leaders 
of  both  parties  in  a  scientificaUy  selected 
sample  of  all  States  At  the  same  time,  the 
subcommittee  staff  conducted  a  mail 
survey  of  206  officials  in  96  scientifically 
selected  sampling  points  across  the 
country-. 

The  results  of  those  three  surveys  have 
been  compiled  into  a  report  entitled 
"Confidence  and  Concern:  Citizens  View 
American  Government."  Louis  Harris  will 
discuss  that  study  at  10  a.m..  Monday. 
December  3.  at  a  hearing  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3302 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
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Lic   Hearincs   on   Chaegbs   1Ud«   Against 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CORPO- 
RATE GIANTISM  AND  FOOD 
PRICES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  resume  its  hearings  on  "The 
Role  of  Giant  Corporations  In  the  Amer- 
ican and  World  Economies"  on  Decem- 
ber 10  Sessions  on  December  10,  11.  and 
12  will  comprise  "Part  6 — Corporate 
Giantism  and  Food  Prices." 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  on 
each  day  in  room  6202  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building 

At  these  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
will  receive  testimony  from  farmers, 
small  business  food  processors,  consumer 
spokesmen,  labor  spokesmen,  and  special- 
ists in  the  food  industry. 

A  complete  witness  list  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  offices  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  within  the  next  few  days. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CHARGES  AGAINST  THE  SBA 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  interested,  as  I  believe  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  be,  in  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Forum  on  November  26, 
1973,  entitled  "House  Subcommittee 
Should  Speed  P»ublic  Hearings  on 
Charges  Made  Against  SBA." 

The  views  expressed  by  the  editor  of 
North  Dakota's  largest  newspaper  are 
In  accord  with  mine  and  I  believe  deserve 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Forum  carried 
another  editorial  on  November  22,  1973, 
entitled  "Americans  Have  Much  To  Be' 
Thankful  for  Even  If  There  Are  Some 
Troubles  Ahead"  This  Ls  a  thought- 
provoking  editorial  and  a  very  timely 
one 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


M^^w™,.*^"''  ''^  '^^'^  °^  "^e  record  of  a 
f.°i^  Dakotan  holding  a  top  Job  in  Wash- 
ington,  the  subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  Banking  and  Currencv 
Commltt*e  is  doing  a  dlsfieP^nce  to^na! 
tlon  and  particularly  to  the  8maU  Bualnew 
Administration  by  falling  to  call  an  imf 
mediate  public  hearing  on  its  all«gatio^ 
that  criminal  misconduct  la  occumnl  re^ 

^IJ  '?,^^  """^'"^  procedures  m  ^v 
parts  of  the  country.  "^"> 

tJI^"^  ^^^^-  ''PPol^^*!  SBA  adminis- 
trator by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  after 
he  lost  a  senatorial  contest  in  1968  is  un- 
happy with  the  injustice  of  the  chafes 
and  the  manner  in  which  thev  were  m^e 
At    a    recent    press    conference.    KleoDe 

Z^l  °^^°'  °'  ^'^^^^^  and  a  prom^'^m 
buslneaaman  in  North  Dakota  before  golne 
to  Washington,  stated  that  it  all  began  when 
the    subcommittee    Issued    a    p«sl    reTe^ 

In't^J''^'/'^""  ^"^  "^^'^^  P^^^S 
in  the  administration  of  SB  A  offices  anrt 
oans,  and  that  some  of  these  were  ^^^ve^ 
that  criminal  proeecutlon  may  be  In  orter^ 
Kleppe  charged  that  this  was  elven  as  th« 
excuse  for  the  subcommittee's  stoppm?  any 
further  action  on  the  bUl  that  wo'uld  give 
the  agency  the  funds  It  needs  to  continue  it^ 
.oan-maklng  activities  in  behalf  of  s^n 
businesses  throughout  the  country    "Fo^tu 

cut'Ti'''^'^''-  '^'^  -«^tanc7har"eS 
cut  off  by  the  action  of  the  subcommittee 
even  though  the  Senate  approved^^^' 
ui^nlmously  on  September  23,"  Kleppe  sfld 
of^h?^,  «>mplalned  that  he  was  Inform^ 
of  the  subcommittee's  action  by  the  nre^ 
and  all  of  his  information  about  whaH^e 
committee  has  In  mind  has  come  so7ely  from 
press  accounts.  soieiy  rrom 

At  his  first  press  conference  since  his  an 
polntment  three  years  ago.  Kleppe  decL^ed 
he  had  not  been  advlaed^f  any^date  for  h^s 
appearance  before  the  subconunltt^e    He    s 

'"Se^noi^.fr"'"^  ^"^  invitation  to  ap^^' 
He  pointed  out  that  the  SBA  was  creTtiri 
to  handle  the  riskier  loans,  loans  that  coi^ 
mere lal  banks  could  not  handle  becaL  t^; 
^^.T^  °'  '^'  applicants  did  no^u^- 

^?n  It  ?H  ^  '°^''''  ''^^^  ^^«  '°sses.  They 
run  at  the  rate  of  about  6  percent  of  the 
amount  of  money  loaned.  Most  of  ?he  lo^s 

Undoubtedly  there  has  been  mlsmanage- 
^\n^L™P'"°P*'  «'hduct.  as  there  alwayf  i« 
iald^J!^  °'  '"'"^  '"^^"^  magnitude,  mlp^ 
bu«.n«c  v^  "'P"'^  '^'''  ^^«  ^I  'Checks  eve^ 
business  borrowing  funds  through  the  SBA 

cnvV^V^'  undesirable  situations  are  un-' 
covered  by  such  Investigations.  The  SBA  has 
uncovered  problen.s.  and  referred  the  maters 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  "^'-^rs 

h/t?.^'"*K"''  ^^"^  "^J°''  problems  referred  to 
v«  '^y^^'V'T"'*'*^  <=°'^«™  '^e  Richmond 
h^•.?,^  °^  '^*'  ^^*'  ''"^  ^^^  «m^ks  made 
by  subcommittee  members  are  much  ^e 
incmslve.  Kleppe  told  his  press  conferenc^ 

One  member  of  the  subcommittee  was 
reported  in  the  press  as  savUig  that  SBKS 
corruption  Is  pervasive  throughout  the  na- 
tion. He  guaranteed  if  the  subcommlttw 
member  would  provide  the  InformaUon  the 
Justice  Department  would  have  the  case 
within  the  hour. 

Another  "source  close  to  the  Investigation" 
said,  "It  goes  from  top  to  bottom,"  yet,  Eeppe 
said,  SBA  has  no  names,  no  numbers,  no  help 
from  the  congressional  investigators. 

Another  member  of  the  subcommittee  put 
out  an  Incredible  amount  of  mIslnformAtlon 
about  what  SBA  Is  doing  and  Isnt  doing. 
Kleppe  said,  but  "he  hasn't  taUted  with  us" 
and  so  we  haven't  had  a  chance  to  figure  out 
what  he  is  talking  about." 


The  SBA  makes  its  loan*  to  small  busi- 
nesses under  programs  legislated  by  Congress 
Congress  virtually  orders  that  minority  Mite'- 
pnses  get  special  attention  and  favorable 
action,  even  If  the  credit  ratUigs  are:vt  good 

It  would  be  a  good  guess  that  every  SBA 
state  administrator  could  pinpoint  the"num- 
ber  of  times  that  he  has  been  asked  bv  mem- 
bers of  the  House  arid  Senate  to  do  evervthlmj 
he  can  to  speed  loans  for  the  officeholders 
fr.ends.  But  these  political  pressures  aren't 
under  investigation  by  Congress 

As  Kleppe  said,  it  is  time  to  remove  the 
cloud  of  suspicions  from  the  entire  SBA  staff 
and  bring  all  the  charges  into  the  open,  and 
^o  bring  criminal  proceedings  against  those 
and  only  those,  who  might  be  found  In  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  The  subcommittee  should 
speed  the  public  hearUigs  on  the  charges  it 
has  made.  ° 

Ameeicans  Havx  Much  To  Be  Thankj-ul  fos 
Even  it  Them  Aai  Some  Taotrsijcs  Ahead 

Today  Is  Thanksgiving  Day,  1973.  So  what 
do  Americans  have  to  be  thankful  for-= 

Well,  there's  plenty  of  turkey  available  Un- 

f*°'!J!l"f  *'^  "  ""^^  *^™<^^  ^"^ce  as  much  as 
It  did  last  year,  but  that  certainly  is  better 
than  no  turkey  at  all,  or  the  bowl  cf  meatless 
soup  that  will  be  the  main  meal  for  countless 
lorld^        1^    tbe    hungry    nations    of    the 

WhUe  food  prices  have  shot  up  almost 
unbelievably  m  the  past  year,  it  hasnT*! 
^nr?h  ^v  l""  '^**^  agricultural  states  of 
f^f'^K  ^''^^  ^'^  Minnesota,  the  fanners 
lr» J  V  Y^  *^  '^^  g^ning  their  rightful 
share  of  America's  prosperity.  And  their 
prosperity  rubs  off  on  the  rest"  of  us 

Around  the  corner  of  the  New  Year  there 
may  be  trouble  ahead,  primarily  because^ 
the  shortage  of  petroleum  products,  sp^u- 

i^d  ^bSsL^s^°^  "^^  "'■'  ''"^'  -^  ^-^- 

th-^,?"^'^''  ^*^  *"^  certain  just  how  critical 

out  that  the  voluntary  reduction  of  room 
^mperatures  in  the  homes,  stores  and  ^ 
buUdlngs  to  68  degrees  from  the  Je  eZu 
accepted  norm  of  75  degrees,  and  a^cu^u! 

to  s^^nr/hP^'^K^"  ^'^-^^  "^^>-  ^  «^h 
to  see  us  through  the  winter 

rJ^l  ?f3o»ne  shortage  may  curt&U  our  va- 

S  ^^fr^tf'f'''  ""'  '"'^"^"'  ^"*  that  won^ 
be  as  critical  as  a  fuel  oU  shortage  in  tMs 

Of  D^L^l^'^'r^  ^^^  ^^*  col^monti^ 
of  December,  January  and  February  and 
even  March  and  April.  ^^^ 

o-f""!;  ^^^^  ^  "°  prospect  that  thlnes 
around  our  homes  wui  be  quite  ^  c^  0 
they  used  to  be  Just  a  few  shon  yeaiVL^ 

by  c^''^'J'""rr'^  ^^^^  w'al'heaTd 
oy  coal.  That  coal  fire  burned  itself  down 
pretty  well  by  morning  The  early  rSr  of  the 
household  had  to  put   on   mor4  ^1,   own 

a^es  before  the  heat  surted  flowlS^  agam 

hot^es       ^        ^^'  ^  "'°*'  uninsulated 

.,mnf.^'^*  ^°'  °'"'  ^^g^^tobt  in  short 
supply,  we  can  always  find  ways  to  get  to 
work  through  car  pools  or  even  walking  U 
Tl.^'''^'  the  youngsters  wui  find  ?hit 
just  like  their  grandparents  did 
h».  ^^'  }^^  ""^^  ^^  that  confronu  us 
^?^Tr>.'''  T"^  Shortages  is  Inconvenient 
rather  than  hardship.  °^^. 

Our  nation  is  involved  In  no  war    There 

w!v.^  T  '*  '"^  ^""^^e  mUltary  actlo^ 
^t  J"  ^1  war  flare  up  m  the  Middle 
East  between  the  Jews  and  the  Arab^-and 
»e  have  seen  both  sides  accept  a  cease-flre 

^tlono^.H  '"'^,.^  P"^  ^  "^"  ^^ 
section  of  the  world. 

The  cease-are  came  before  the  big  power? 
of  the  world  became  participants  in  the  land 
and  air  battle.  Now  there  Is  more  concerted 
enort  to  end  the  continuing  conflict  between 
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AtaOs  and  J»wa  tbAn  there  htta  eT*r  bMc 
In  tb«  lAst  twenty  yeafs  kiid  %  greater  hope 
th»t  something  wUl  be  worked  out. 

There  la  no  promiee  th*t  peace  will  b« 
thieved  la  the  Middle  BMt.  but  certAlnly 
we  can  be  ihantful  that  the  threat  of  oon- 
aiot  becomea  less  a*  each  day  goea  by. 

Yes.  America  has  much  to  be  thanJcJul 
f'T.  much  more  so  than  the  pllgrtma  who 
i!\8tuuted  this  feast  day  in  the  early  1800't. 
We  can  enjoy  our  fanuiy  reunions  today  In  an 
even  happier  mood  than  a  year  ago,  because 
we  have  ended  our  participation  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  There  may  be  some  troubles 
ahead,  but  nothing  with  which  we  cannot 
cope 
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DESEGREGATION     PLANS     OP    THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OP  VTRQINIA 

Mr.  HARRY  P  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  November  10.  the  Office  of  ClvU 
Rights  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  rejected  the  col- 
lege and  university  desegregation  plans 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  The 
reasons  given  for  this  action  have  been 
Riven  careful  scrutiny  by  Virginia's  press 
The  Roanoke  Times,  whose  e<iltorlaJ 
page  editor  is  Harold  Sugg,  called  the 
rejection  harassment"  and  stated  edi- 
torially that  "extraordinary  progress  is 
being  made — as  it  was  In  public  school 
systems  before  the  Pederal  JudlclaJT  and 
HEW  went  on  a  quota  and  busing  kick." 
The  Ledger -Star,  which  serves  Nor- 
folk. Portsmouth,  Virginia  Beach  and 
Chesapeake,  characterized  the  HEW  ob- 
jections as  "fuzzy  and  unrealistic."  The 
editor  of  the  Ledger-Star's  editorial  page 
is  George  Herbert. 

The  Daily  News-Record,  of  Harrison- 
burg, whose  editor  and  general  manager 
is  D.  Lathan  Mims.  disputed  the  HEW 
findings  point  by  point. 

In  Its  editorial,  the  Richmond  Tlmes- 
Dtspatch  scored  the  Pederal  action  as  de- 
manding "precisely  the  brutish  policy 
that  now  prevails  In  our  public  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools."  The  Times-Dis- 
patch editorial  page  editor  Is  Edward 
Grlmsley. 

These  courageous  remarks  reflect  a 
statewide  consensus  that  the  HEW  find- 
ings are  counterproductive  and  will 
cause  a  deterlorlatlon  In  both  race  re- 
lations and  the  high  quality  of  Virginia's 
Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Roanoke  (Va.)   Times.  Nor.  16, 
1973] 
HAaAsaMXNT 
The  Deprtment  of  Health.  Educ*Uon  and 
Welfare    (HZW)    U    har«sslng    the    state   of 
Virginia   on    the    question    of    desegregating 
colleges  and  universities.  It's  an  old  biireau- 
cratlc  technique:   If  a  company,  an  agency 
or    another    government    Is    really    making 
progress,  make  It  flU  out  stlU  more  forms. 

The  Office  of  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity demonstrated  the  technique  moet 
recently  by  bringing  fierce-sounding  charges 
agaliut  precisely  those  major  corporations 
which  are  doing  the  moet  to  give  opportuni- 
ties to  minority  groups.  Virginia  has  fur- 
nished the  most  details  on  how  It  Is  obeying 
the  law  Therefore,  says  the  technique,  let's 
order  Virginia  to  do  more  than  the  states 
which  provided  very  brief  plans. 


The  fact  is  that  Virginia  colleges  and  unl- 
versltles  do  not  discriminate  racially  Bfost 
of  them  are  recruiting  black  prospects  and 
giving  them  erery  breAk  they  can  In  class 
Extraordinary  progress  is  being  made — as  it 
was  In  public  school  systems  before  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  and  HEW  went  on  a  quota  and 
busing  kick 

That  same  way -out- yonder  idiocy  could 
damage  not  only  Virginia's  colleges  but  racial 
amity  if  it  Is  permitted  to  succeed  Busing 
coUege  students  the  five  miles  between  Old 
DomiiUon  Dnlversity  and  Norfolk  State  Ia  a 
stupid  proposal:  the  students  have  a  hard 
time  making  schedules  on  their  main  cam- 
pus. Not  to  recognize  that  many  black  stu- 
dents leant  to  go  to  Virginia  Stete  College 
in  Petersburg  b«cauae  it  remains  principally 
black  is  a  failure  to  understand  the  feelings 
of  many  black  people. 

A  determined  mixture  of  faculties,  to 
achieve  some  kind  of  a  racial  balance,  could 
damage  all  Virginia  colleges  Suppose  one  of 
the  nation's  most  distinguished  black  histo- 
rians became  available:  and  then  suppose 
that  Virginia  State  CoUege  could  not  hire 
him  becatise  that  would  tend  to  make  the 
biack-whlte  ratio  of  faculty  members  more 
black.  Similarly,  a  distinguished  white  his- 
torian could  not  be  hired  at  Virginia  Tech 
or  UVa  because  that  would  tend  to  make  the 
ratios  more  white 

What  Civil  RighU  Director  Peter  Holmes, 
of  HEW.  Is  probably  incapable  of  compre- 
hending Is  that  proposals  like  his.  at  the  least 
nonsensical  and  at  the  most  counterproduc- 
Uve.  kill  off  the  desire  to  try  hard  to  make 
de-segregatlon  work.  Temptation  must  t>e 
resisted,  the  desire  should  stay  alive.  And 
Oovemor  Holton  should  treat  the  proposals 
as  official  nonsense.  Could  Virginia  take  the 
legal  offensive  and  enjoin  HEW  from  harass- 
ment? If  not.  there  Is  a  big  battle  to  be 
fought  in  Congress. 

I  From  the  Ledger-Star.  Nov  IB.  1873 1 

HEW  AWD  THS  COLXXGXS 

The  heavy  hand  of  HEW  has  oome  down 
again  on  Virginia's  state-supported  higher 
education  system.  The  V3  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  directed 
the  state  to  submit  new  desegregation  plana 
within  90  days.  Eight  other  states'  plans  also 
were  rejected. 

Virginia's  plan,  which  had  been  submitted 
in  June,  was  turned  down  as  being  Imprecise 
and  Incomplete. 

Although  the  HEW  letter  to  Oov.  Holton. 
who  has  spearheaded  a  genuine  effort  to  bring 
the  state  system  Into  compliance,  raised  some 
specific  polnu  of  objection,  much  of  its  crit- 
icism seemed  fu^^y  and  unrealistic.  Even  as 
the  state  was  trying  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
latest  directives,  officials  ware  saying  others 
needed  clarification. 

There  Is  evidence,  too.  that  the  federal 
department  Is  Ignoring  special  conditions  and 
needs  In  Its  pursuit  of  greater  racial  balance. 
A  college  system  offering  wide  educational 
diversity  and  covering  a  whole  state  scarcely 
lends  Itself  to  principles  that  have  been  ap- 
plied on  the  secondary  and  elementary  levels 
Indeed  the  racial  balancing  that  has  occurred 
on  these  levels  has  been  accompanied  by 
considerable  disruption  and  disenchantment. 

HEW  also  would  Impose  upon  Individual 
ooUegM  recruiung  responsibilities  that.  In 
our  view,  go  beyond  what  they  reasonably 
should  be  For  example.  It  was  proposed  that 
all  colleges  and  universities  set  up  active 
recruiting  efforts  aimed  at  bringing  In  more 
students  of  the  race  ciirrently  in  the  minority 
In  their  student  bodies. 

Here  in  Tidewater,  of  course,  the  presence 
of  both  Old  Dominion  University,  which  Is 
predominantly  white,  and  Norfolk  State  Col- 
Uc«,  which  is  predominantly  black,  gives  the 
HEW  rejection  special  application. 

The  two  schools  have  been  working  In  con- 


cert both  to  eliminate  duplication  where 
practical  and  to  Increase  student  exchange 
Course  eliminations  have  begun:  ODD  and 
Norfolk  State  are  bringing  their  calendars 
Into  agreemeiit  and  buses  are  being  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  enabling  larger  num- 
bers of  students  to  take  courses  at  both 
colleges 

HEW  wrote  approvingly  of  the  strides  that 
have  been  mode  but  seeks  precise  Informa- 
tion on  when  steps  will  be  Implemented  and 
what  funds  will  be  required 

A  failure  by  the  state  to  satisfy  the  fed- 
eral government  as  to  the  desegregation  of  Its 
campuses  not  only  would  threaten  federal 
grants  but  also  could  lead  to  legal  action 
by  the  Justice  Department 

Virginia,  it  seems  to  us,  has  moved  posi- 
tively to  bring  more  racial  mix  into  Its  col- 
leges and  has  instituted  sperl.lr  prrnframs 
and  policies  to  support  this  claim  This  is 
being  done  within  the  context  of  the  state's 
twin  overall  goals  of  improving  the  system  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  of  expanding 
the  educational  opportunities  for  black  and 
white  students  alike  HKWa  Roals.  by  con- 
trast, appear  t<5  be  Interference  and  harass- 
ment 

(From  the  Dally  News-Record,  Nov.  17.  1978) 
Fkocsai.  Mcddlxka 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  issued  a  ukase  to  Vlrgmia,  com- 
manding the  Commonwealth  to  submit  with- 
in 80  days  an  Improved  plan  for  desegregation 
of  all  state  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
"from  community  colleges  to  schools  on  tb* 
doctoral  level  ••  Madison  College  was  amon( 
schools  singled  out  for  their  low  percentage 
of  minority  enrollment 

L«t  us  say  at  the  outset  that  we  believe  race 
should  be  no  bar  to  anyone  at  any  coUege, 
thoee  who  apply  should  be  considered  on 
the  basis  of  their  promise,  as  well  as  that  can 
be  Judged,  and  race  Is  a  factor  that  should 
not  be  taken  Into  account  This  said,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  HEW  directive  orders  VLr- 
icinia  to  do  four  things  that  are  either  Im- 
possible on  a  rational  aooountlng  or  unde- 
sirable In  any  coUege. 

First,  the  state  is  asxed  to  ensure  "that 
high  school  counselors  wUl  not  channel  stu- 
dents toward  colleges  In  which  thedr  race  pre- 
dominates "  Obviously  the  state  hss  no  power 
over  the  decisions  of  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons involved,  and  In  any  event  the  final 
decision  Is  the  student's.  Who  can  say  wheth- 
er a  counselor  or  a  student  Is  responsible  for 
the  latter's  choice  of  a  college?  And  will  any 
counselor  In  his  right  mdnd  attempt  to  dis- 
suade qualified  white  students  from  attend- 
ing, say.  the  University  of  Virginia,  or  Wil- 
liam and  Mary? 

Second,  there  should  be  a  "method  to  In- 
sure that  the  attrition  rate  of  blacJt  students 
m  predominantly  white  Institutions  will  be 
no  greater  than  that  of  white  students  "  Pre- 
posterous! The  only  method  that  could  pos- 
sibly effect  such  a  result  Is  a  dual  grading 
scheme  and  a  special  program  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  minorities.  Both  are  highly 
discriminatory,  and  the  former  Is  unethical 
aa  well.  Nor  should  coUege  students  require 
to  be  coddled:  in  loco  parentis  disappeared 
from  campuses  In  the  eos 

Third,  curricula  should  be  realigned  "at 
particular  Institutions  to  enable  them  to 
oompete  aggressively  for  studenu  of  the  race 
not  traditionally  identified  with  those  In- 
stitutions, Virginia  State  College,  we  sup- 
pose, will  have  to  Initiate  a  White  Studies 
program.  Since  the  order  recognl7«8  In  effect 
that  academic  standards  are  lower  at  the 
predominantly  block  Institutions,  must  they 
raise  their  standards  while  the  others  lower 
theirs.  In  order  to  achieve  a  racial  mix  ac- 
ceptable to  the  authorities  Ui  Washington? 
Curriculum  changes  are  made  only  with 
ths  consent  of  the  coUege  departments  In- 
volved. For  govsmment  at  any  level  to  Im- 
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pose  them  Is  an  Invasion  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  faculty:  yet  that  is  what  HEW  is  di- 
recting Virginia  to  do 

Fourth,  there  should  be  "remedial  courses 
and  compensatory  services  for  the  "cultural- 
ly deprived  and  thoee  from  'low  socio-eco- 
nomic groups'  at  all  state-supported  Institu- 
tions " 

The  high  st:hool  is  the  proper  place  for 
remedial  and  compensatory  work :  It  is  a 
famUlar  environment  to  almoist  every  boy 
and  girl,  at  least  to  the  age  of  16.  and  it  Is 
cloee  to  home  Students  from  the  lower 
classes,  who  may  be  intimidated  by  strange 
surroundings,  have  a  better  chance  to  de- 
velop latent  abilities  In  places  where  they 
feel  at  home 

In  any  case,  the  purpose  of  a  college, 
especially  if  it  goes  by  the  name  of  liberal 
arts.  Is  the  pursuit  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge Students  when  they  arrive  should 
have  a  command  of  the  basic  tools  If  they 
do  not,  they  do  not  belong  in  any  four-year 
college,  where  remedial  work  Is  a  misuse  of 
space,  time,  and  personnel — not  to  mention 
money. 

Finally,  are  colleges  supposed  to  Ignore 
race  as  a  criterion,  or  not?  HEW  seems  to  be 
-saying  that  It  should  be  ignored  when  It 
works  to  the  advantage  of  minorities,  and 
taken  Into  account  when  It  work-s  against 
them.  Do  blocks  and  other  minorities  really 
want  to  be  the  objects  of  such  bureaucratic 
paternalism,  or  do  they  wish  to  make  It  on 
their  own,  without  discrimination  either  for 
or  against? 

We  hope  that  Madison  and  aU  other 
Virginia  institutions  will  continue  to  accept 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  their  promise,  as 
well  as  that  can  be  Judged,  and  regardless 
would  make  that  Impoeslble. 

[From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 
Nov.  15,  1973) 
Worth  F^ohting  For 
With   all    the   legal   resources   at   Its  com- 
mand. Virginia  should  oppose  the  latest  Pro- 
crustean coUege  desegregation  edict  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, This  la  no  call  for  a  return  to  massive 

™***iSS£f '  '^  '*  *  *^*"  ^°'  *  return  to  sanity. 
For  HEW's  arrogant  decree  U  one  of  the  moet 
Insane  orders  ever  to  be  Issued  by  Washing- 
ton's bureaucracy,  and  Its  implementation 
could  have  a  tragic  Impact  upon  the  quality 
of  higher  education  In  this  state. 

Ignoring  the  fact  that  physical,  social  and 
academic  diversities  contribute  to  the  vital- 
ity and  appeal  of  colleges  and  universities. 
HEW  would  transform  them  into  institutions 
of  dulling  sameness.  In  a  misguided  effort  to 
improve  the  quaUty  of  some  colleges,  HEW 
would  worsen  the  quality  of  others.  All,  as  a 
result,  would  become  simply  mediocre. 

Today  students  are  free  to  choose  their  col- 
leges for  a  variety  of  reasons.  They  choose  a 
coUege  because  they  like  Its  academic  pro- 
grams Or  Its  traditions  Or  Its  location  and 
physical  characteristics.  Or  the  composition 
of  Its  student  body  Or,  perhaps,  because 
Dea*  Old  Dad  went  there. 

And  this  Is  as  it  should  be.  College  stu- 
dents are  adults  and  they  should  be  free  to 
make  some  major  decisions  fur  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  pursuit  of  a  college  educaUon 
Is  a  highly  Individualistic  undertaking  in 
which  the  performance  of  each  student  Is 
determined  largely  by  his  own  attitudes  and 
aspirations.  Educators  may  find  the  herd  ap- 
proach unavoidable  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  but  It  Is  counterproductive 
In  colleges. 

Yet  It  Is  the  herd  approach  that  HEW 
would  follow.  It  would  restrict  the  right  of 
studenu  to  choose  their  own  coUeges  by  ef- 
fectively esubllahlng  racial  quotas  for  the 
student  bodies  of  both  predominantly  black 
and  predominantly  white  InsUtutlons.  Vir- 
ginia State  CoUege  and  Norfolk  Stat«  Col- 
lege, both  predomlnanUy  black,  are  told  that 


they  should  increase  their  white  enrollments 
untu  whites  constitute  "at  least  one  third 
of  the  student  body"  at  each.  Certain  pre- 
dominantly white  institutions — Virginia 
Military  Institute.  Madison  CoUege  and 
Christopher  Newport  CoUege  among  them — 
are  warned  that  they  must  increase  their 
percentage  of  black  students. 

There  Is  no  way.  no  way  In  the  world,  that 
state  officials  could  guarantee  the  achieve- 
ment of  HEW's  statistical  goals  without  mak- 
ing direct  or  indirect  force  a  component  of 
college  admissions  policies  One  way  or  an- 
other, some  students  would  have  to  be  re- 
quired to  attend  specified  coUeges.  TTils  is 
precisely  the  brutish  policy  that  now  pre- 
vails in  our  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  Are  the  young  people  of  this  na- 
tion, the  greatest  democracy  on  earth,  to  be 
given  no  freedom  of  choice  at  any  point  in 
their  educational  careers? 

It  should  be  enough  to  open  all  state- 
supported  Institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
students  of  all  races  on  equal  terms  Vir- 
ginia has  done  this  and  more.  Most  of  its 
predominantly  white  colleges  and  univer- 
sities make  conscientious  efforts  to  attract 
additional  black  students.  But  this  is  not 
enough  for  HEW,  It  seems  to  be  especially 
rankled  by  the  fact  that  Virginia  State  and 
Norfolk  State  remain  predominantly  black. 
Yet  many  black  educators.  Including  Vir- 
ginia State  President  Wendell  P  Russell,  are 
convinced  that  predominantly  black  Institu- 
tions perform  a  vital  educational  role  In 
their  opinion,  predominantly  black  coUeges 
can  be  far  more  effective  than  predominantly 
whit©  Institutions  in  meeting  the  educa- 
tloijal  needs  of  some  young  Negro  men  and 
women.  But  the  protests  of  distinguished 
educators  like  Dr.  RusseU  sail  right  over  the 
heads  of  HEW's  bureaucrats,  who.  if  thev 
could,  would  destroy  both  Virginia  Stete  and 
NorfoUt  State. 

HEW's  insanity  does  not  end  with  its  ad- 
missions decree.  Incredibly,  It  would  Inject 
race  as  a  factor  In  college  grading  svstems, 
for  under  Its  edict  colleges  would  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  "a  method  to  Insure  that 
the  attrition  rate  of  black  students  in  pre- 
dominantly white  Institutions  would  be  no 
greater  than  that  of  white  students "  In 
other  words,  colleges  are  to  see  to  It  that 
white  and  black  students  pass  fall  and 
drop  out  at  precisely  the  same  rates.  Obvi- 
ously, this  Is  something  that  no  academi- 
cally honest  college  can  promise, 

HEW's  order  should  not  go  unchallenged 
Oov.  Llnwood  Holton  should  do  all  that  he 
can  to  have  it  cancelled  or  modified  not  as 
an  act  of  defiance  but  as  an  act  of  reason 
And  though  they  might  not  be  successful 
Virginia's  congressmen  should  make  an  ef- 
fort to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
which  HEW  cited  as  authority  for  Its  action' 
At  stake  U  the  future  of  higher  education 
In  Virginia,  and  that,  HEW  should  be  made 
to  understand.  Is  worth  fighting  for 


man  who  was  a  forceful  ally  or  a  tena- 
cious opponent.  He  spoke  his  mind  and 
worked  diligently  for  preservation  of 
such  national  treasures  as  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

John  Saylor  was  an  environmentalist 
before  the  term  became  a  national  catch- 
word. 

He  also  had  a  most  commendable  rec- 
ord of  working  for  the  benefit  of  our 
veterans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  more  recently  as  minor- 
ity leader  of  this  committee,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  work  with  Representative 
Saylor  In  his  capacity  as  mlnorltv  leader 
of  the  House  committee.  I  know  that  he 
was  a  genUeman  of  high  intelligence  and 
utmost  integrity. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  Its  great- 
est legislators,  and  I  Join  with  those  who 
have  extended  sympathy  to  the  family 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  REPRE- 
SENTATTVE  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Prg^ldent,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  the*rnany  who  have  paid 
well-deserved  tribute  to  Representative 
John  P.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania.  His  un- 
expected death  was  a  shock  to  all  of  us 
who  have  known  him  and  worked  with 
him  over  the  years. 

John  Saylor  was  a  man  weD-known 
far  from  the  borders  of  his  own  home  dis- 
trict. HLs  leadership  on  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  made  his  name  a 
household  word  in  my  home  State  of 
Arizona.  His  deep  concern  for  mj-  State's 
natural  beauty  and  resources  was  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  our  people. 

He  was  a  tough  legislative  fighter — a 


ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  exceUent  article  by  William 
Epstein,  former  Director  of  the  UJ* 's 
Disarmament  Division,  which  appeared 
m  the  New  York  Times  on  November  17 

Mr.  Epstein  argues  that  the  preseot 
debate  In  the  TJJS.  General  Assembly  on 
arms  control  provides  an  urgenUy  needed 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  curtailment  of 
military  budgets— first  by  the  five  nu- 
clear powers  and  the  two  Germanys  and 
then,  eventually,  by  aU  countries. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  share 
Mr.  Epsteins  concerns  over  continually 
escalating  military  budgets  among  the 
major  powers.  But  he  recognizes  that  "It 
would  be  better  to  leave  It  to  the  Individ- 
ual countries  to  decide  In  what  sectors 
they  would  carry  out  the  agreed  reduc- 
tions." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Epstein's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.   17.  1973) 

Thx  Worud  Cotld  Bx  Ouinrim  Wrrn 

PRtTNmo  Hooks 

(By  WUl  lam  Epstein) 

UNnro  Nations,  NY,— Once  again  the 
General  Assembly  is  debating  arms  control 
and  the  reduction  of  mllliarv  erpendltures— 
the  biblical  Injunction  of  Isaiah  to  turn 
spears  Into  pruning  hooks— at  a  moment  in 
modern  history  when  nation  has  lifted  sword 
against  nation.  The  superpowers  la  recent 
days  have  observed  their  sophisticated  we^- 
ons  tested  In  the  sands  and  over  the  skies  of 
Slnal;  blood  has  flowed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Whether  hot  war.  cold  war  or 
detente,  the  mUltary  budgets  spiral  upward 

The  arms  race  exacts  an  appalling  toU  in 
terms  of  human  welfa.-e  In  the  rich  as  weU 
as  the  poor  countries.  On  both  the  national 
and  the  International  level  the  world  is  af- 
flicted by  the  threat  of  the  three  p'»— povertv 
population  and  poUutlon.  To  grapple  wltii' 
them,  the  enormous  sums  wasted  In  the 
futUe  arms  race  must  be  rechanneled  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  goals. 

The  paradox  of  the  escalating  arms  raoe 
despite  more  than  a  dozen  arms  control 
agreements,  is  all  the  more  puzzling  because 
of  the  recent  improvement  in  the  Interna- 
tional climate.  China  and  the  two  Germanvs 
are  now  members  of  the  United  Nations  the 
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nni:ed  3t*t«8  aad  the  USSR.  In  tlielr  SALT 
a^reemeats  nave  agrvAd  to  stabilise  the  de- 
terrent  and   glT*   up   tb«  rsoe  for   nucle«r 
superiortty. 

So7iet-Amerlc«ii  detente  seema  to  have 
sumT«d  th«  latest  Ulddle  Bkat  w«r.  though 
subjected  to  severe  strain.  In  the  long  run  it 
may  even  have  been  strengthened  by  mutual 
eSarts  to  end  the  conflict.  A  new  opportunity 
was  provided  for  the  tm  superpowers  to  halt 
or  curtail  arms  deliveries  to  the  Arab  and 
Israeli  combatants.  But  Instead  of  trying  to 
Increase  security  In  the  area  at  a  lower  level, 
the  two  powers  have  used  the  war  as  a  test* 
ing  ground  for  new  weapons  and  are  »tlU 
feeding  enormous  quantities  of  arm«  to  each 
side.  The  military  establishments  In  both 
the  US-  and  the  U3J3-R.  will  no  doubt  uae 
the  fighting  as  an  excuse  for  another  round 
of  budgetary  Increases. 

The  problem  of  the  arms  race  should  be 
met  head  on,  not  by  interminable  debate 
about  limiting  or  reducing  specific  weapons 
and  the  number  of  troops  but  by  cutting 
military  budgets — by  the  five  nuclear  pow- 
ers, the  two  Oermanys.  eventually  by  all 
countries.  It  would  not  even  be  neceaaary 
to  specify  how  and  where  military  budgets 
should  be  cut;  It  would  be  better  to  leave 
it  to  the  Individual  countries  to  decide  In 
what  iectoca  they  would  carry  out  the 
agreed  reductions. 

Times  have  alao  changed  with  respect  to 
verification  of  any  agreement  for  mutuaJ 
reductions  The  great  powers  now  have  a 
much  better  Itnowledge  of  each  others  eco- 
nomic systems  and  technologies  and  have 
developed  new  techniques  of  et-onotnlc  moni- 
toring; aateUlte  and  telecommunications 
surveillance  can  alert  each  side  to  any  sig- 
nificant changes  Ln  the  other  side's  acttvtuea. 
and  lnteUlgenc9  Information  provides  aa 
additional  alert  to  any  evasions. 

foreign  Minister  Oromyko  has  proposed  in 
the  Oeoeral  Assembly  th»t  the  five  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  CouncU  (the 
five  nuclear  powers)  reduce  their  military 
budgeu  next  year  by  10  per  cent  and  that  a 
portion  (10  per  cent)  of  the  saviogs  be  used 
to  help  the  developing  countries  This  would 
leave  90  per  cent  of  the  savings  for  domestic 
purposes  Since  these  five  countries  are  re- 
sponsible for  atx>ut  three-quarters  of  the 
total  of  world  military  expenditure,  the  re- 
duction, although  a  modest  10  per  cent  to 
begin  with,  would  amount  to  about  $15 
blUlon. 

The  developing  and  third  world  countries 
of  course  favor  the  Idea,  and  it  Is  likely  that 
It  will  be  approved  in  some  form  or  other  by 
•-he  Qenerai  Assembly  The  United  States  and 
lU  allies  have  been  notably  cautious  in  their 
reactions  and  China  has  been  hostile  to  it. 
caUlng  It  a  fraud  and  hypocritical.  Never- 
theless, oo  reflection,  all  powers  might  find 
It  In  their  Interest  to  agree  on  budgetary  cuts. 


November  27,  1973 


DELAYED  FUNDINO  OP  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  today  with  regard  to  what  seems 
to  me  an  apparently  endless  delay  In  ap- 
propriating fundi  for  our  natlofia]  edu- 
cation programs  Continuing  rcsolutioiu 
are  becoming  more  and  more  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

As  we  all  are  well  aware.  Congress 
never  did  pass  an  education  approprla- 
Uons  bUl  for  fiscal  1973,  and  now.  almost 
halfway  through  fiscal  1974.  we  are  still 
authorizing  funds  under  a  continuing 
resolution.  Public  Law  93-124  Even  when 
Congress  does  agree  on  an  appropriations 
bill.  Its  passage  fre<juentiy  has  been  de- 
layed until  October  or  November— well 
Into  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  being 
funded-    This    kind    of    appropriations 


process  is  obviously  irresponsible,  result- 
ing. I  believe,  in  grossly  InefBclent  utili- 
zation of  our  tax  dollars. 

The  people  who  suffer  the  most  by 
congressional  delays  are  the  school  dis- 
trict ofDclals,  and.  ultimately,  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  Even  In  so-called  nor- 
mal years  when  Congress  passes  an  ap- 
propriaUons  bill  at  the  beglrmlng  of  the 
fiscal  year,  school  districts  are  subject  to 
great  strains  In  their  planning  for  the 
next  school  year.  Every  month  of  delay 
in  passing  an  appropratlons  bill  causes 
more  and  more  turmoil  at  the  district 
level. 

When  dealing  with  education  pro- 
grams, delayed  funding  can  have  several 
major  consequences  which  should  be 
avoided.  We  all  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
agencies  like  to  spend  the  full  amount  of 
their  appropriations.  When  funding  Is 
delayed,  only  minimal  planning  la  pos- 
sible and  frequently  programs  are 
surted  which  would  have  benefited  by 
longer  time  on  the  drawing  boards  There 
Is  no  excuse  for  this  kind  of  irresponsible 
grantmaking  Initiated  by  time  pressures 
to  use  funds  Just  because  they  are  mirac- 
ulously available.  Furthermore,  operat- 
ing under  a  continuing  reaoluUon  fre- 
quently results  In  the  continuation  of  in- 
effective and  outmoded  programs — pro- 
grams which  have  long  existed  beyond 
their  usefulness  This  is  a  kind  of  wAste 
we  simply  cannot  afford. 

School  officials  operate  with  different 
calendar  schedules  than  Congress  They 
do  not  have  the  freedom  to  Indulge  In 
political  debates  without  causing  serious 
losses  to  their  programs.  Hiring  of  new 
teachers  and  support  staff  usually  takes 
place  during  April  and  May  as  does  con- 
tract renewal  of  current  staff.  For  many 
districts,  hiring  new  personnel  and  re- 
taining many  currently  employed  Is  con- 
tingent upon  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
Not  knowing  whether,  when,  or  how 
much  Federal  money  they  will  receive 
makes  responsible  budget  planning  al- 
most Impossible. 

The  losers  in  this  deplorable  situation 
are  the  children,  the  target  of  the  well- 
intenUoned  funds.  With  inadequate  re- 
sources to  begin  with— the  funds  we  can 
allot  to  education  being  limited  by  other 
crucial  demands  on  the  national  budg- 
et— we  cannot  afford  to  waste  them  on 
account  of  political  and  bureaucratic 
delays. 

I  have  talked  with  several  school 
superintendents  representing  a  number 
of  districts.  These  professional  educators 
and  administrators  assure  me  that  they 
would  prefer  a  Federal  commitment  for 
a  lesser  amount  of  money  at  the  time 
school  budgets  are  determined  rather 
than  the  Indefinite  prospect  of  possibly 
more  money  at  a  later  date  It  is  impos- 
sible to  hire  teachers  with  only  a  prom- 
ise of  Federal  funds;  unfortunately 
teachers  cannot  eat  and  live  on  promises. 
To  emphasize  the  damage  done  by  de- 
layed Federal  funding,  which  has  been 
a  problem  for  a  number  of  years.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  first  report  of  the 
NaUonal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children  on  title  I 
of  E8EA: 

There  u  no  doubt  that  Implementation  of 
Title  I  was  greatly  hampered  this  year  by 
the  non-availability  of  funds  untU  after  the 


school  year  began.  Moat  personnel  in  needed 
specialties  were  already  under  contract,  and 
school  administrators  were  forced  to  "plan 
projecu  almost  overnight.  The  pressures  of 
time  gave  State  departments  of  education 
little  opportunity  to  revise  substantially 
many  quickly  conceived  programs.  We 
strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  next 
Title  I  approprlatloua  bill  as  early  as  pos- 
sible but  not  later  than  early  summer  1968. 
to  permit  more  careful  program  develop, 
ment  and  thus  assure  more  effective  use  of 
funds. 

Obviously,  educators  have  beon  labor- 
ing beneath  an  unnecessarv'  fiscal  burden 
for  years.  The  facts  are  the  same  today 
as  they  were  in  1966.  It  Is  time  to  stop 
bickering  and  get  moving  on  the  fiscal 
1974  appropriaUons  bill.  We  must  also 
think  about  ending  this  problem  of  de- 
layed funding.  Our  goiU  is  to  help  school 
districts — not  to  hinder  their  progress 


USE  OF  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
FUNDS  TO  CONSTRUCT  INDOOR 
FACILrnES.   A   SENSIBLE   IDEA 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President,  several 
days  ago.  the  Fargo  Forum  printed  an 
editorial  concerning  a  bill  that  was  re- 
cently introduced  by  Senator  Bcrdick. 

This  proposal  would  permit  money 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  be  used  to  enclose  outdoor  rec- 
reation facUiUes  when  cllmaUc  condi- 
tions and  increased  use  would  Justify  the 
cost. 

According  to  the  Forum: 

One  example  shows  the  wUdom  of  such  an 
approach  In  North  Dakota,  outdoor  swim- 
ming pools  can  be  used  only  sixty  to  seventy 
days  a  year,  or  at  most  ninety  days  from 
Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day  Put  a  roof  over 
the  pool,  provide  heat  and  the  same  outdoor 
pool  can  be  used  the  year  round 

I  would  like  to  compliment  my  col- 
league from  North  DakoU  for  his  leader- 
ship in  developing  leglslaUon  which 
would  enable  people  who  live  in  com- 
munities that  normally  experience  long 
winters  to  enjoy  greater  opportunities  for 
traditionally  outdoor  forms  of  recreation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Forum's 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

I  Prom  the  Ihugo  (N.  Dak.)   Pt>rum,  Nov.  8 

1973) 
Uax  or  Otrroooa  RacaxATioN  FrifDa  To  Cow- 
sTxocT    Indoor    KAcrunxa    StwaxBLX    Iisa 

On  the  face  of  It.  the  granting  of  outdoor 
recreation  funds  to  construct  indoor  recrea- 
tion faculties  sounds  like  an  intentional  U- 
legal  use  of  federal  granu.  There  is.  however, 
a  lot  of  common  sense  to  this  Idea  as  incor- 
porated In  a  bUl  proposed  by  Sen.  Quentln 
Burdlck.  D  -N  D 

He  U  sponsoring  a  measure  In  Congress 
that  would  allow  municipalities  and  park  dis- 
tricts, for  instance,  to  use  grant  money  from 
the  Federal  L^nd  and  Conservation  Fund  to 
bring  some  outdoor  recreation  facilities  In- 
side 

Sen  Burdlck  explained  that  the  bill  would 
permit  the  states  to  use  38  per  cent  of  their 
annual  apportionments  from  the  fund  to  en- 
close certain  traditionally  outdoor  recreation 
faculties  where  land  or  climatic  conditions 
provide  no  feasible  alternatives  and  Increased 
public  use  Justifies  the  cost 

One  example  shows  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
approach    In  North  Dakota,  outdoor  swlm- 
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ming  pools  can  be  used  only  sixty  to  seventy 
days  a  year,  or  at  the  mopt  njjiety  days,  from 
Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day,  Put  a  roof  over 
the  pool,  provide  heat  and  the  same  outdoor 
pool  can  be  used  the  year  around. 

Sen.  Burdlck  said,  "While  the  Increase  In 
construction  coet-s  fc<r  such  a  facUlty  are 
estimated  to  be  30  to  40  per  cent,  the  public 
could  enjoy  five  hundred  per  cent  more 
swimming  time  In  addition,  the  year-around 
pool  would  be  more  sanitary  and  easier  to 
maintain." 

Or  you  can  reverse  the  situation.  An  out- 
door skating  rink  has  a  limited  time  use,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  telling  when  the  first  hard 
freeze  wUl  arrive  or  when  a  January  thaw 
wUl  put  the  ice  out  of  condition  for  two  or 
three  weeks  at  a  time  Put  the  same  rink 
under  a  roof  with  artificial  Ice-maklng  fa- 
culties, and  the  skating  season  Is  extended 
from  three  months  to  six  or  seven  months — 
or  all  year-around  if  there  Is  a  public  de- 
mand. 

The  money  could  only  be  used  to  protect 
recreational  activities  that  are  traditionally 
outdoor  activities  It  could  not  be  used  for 
bowling  alleys.  bUllard  rooms  or  theaters.  It 
could  be  used  for  tennis,  swimming  pools, 
skating  rinks  We  doubt  there  would  be 
enough  money  avaUable  to  put  a  roof  over  a 
full-scale  golf  course,  but  riding  arenas  for 
horse  lovers  might  quality. 

The  federal  grants  for  outdoor  recreational 
faculties  are  going  to  be  made.  Burdlck's  pro- 
posal wovUd  only  p>ermlt  the  states  to  spend 
the  money  In  the  ways  In  which  the  public 
use  of  those  faculties  could  be  greatly  in- 
creased at  a  relatively  low  cost. 


EDUCATIONAL  OR  VOCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  TO  VJETTERANS 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent GI  bill.  Public  Law  89-358,  which 
became  effective  on  June  1.  1966,  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  provide  edu- 
cational or  vocational  opportunities  to 
veterans  whose  plans  may  have  been 
delayed  because  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  after  January  31,  1955. 

By  recognizing  the  importance  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  these  same  oppor- 
tunities were  later  made  available  to 
servicemen  on  active  duty  who  had  com- 
pleted more  than  180  days  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
7  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  Viet- 
nam-era GI  education  programs,  par- 
ticipation rates  have  surpassed  the  rec- 
ord of  the  World  War  n  GI  biU. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  achieving  this  signifi- 
cant record. 

A  recent  VA  press  release,  highlight- 
ing this  subject  is  at  hand  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VExraANs    ADMrNXSTRATiON  News 

More  college  studetits  have  already  received 
educational  benefits  under  the  current  GI. 
BUl  than  were  trained  during  the  entire 
World  War  n  GI.  Bill  program.  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
reported  today 

During  October.  Johnson  said,  nearly  801,- 
000  O.I  BUl  college  students  were  enrolled. 
This  surge  pushed  the  cumulative  total  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  since  the  newest  Q.I.  BUl 
was  enacted  to  2.368,168  trainees. 

College  enrollments  during  the  entire  12 


years  of  the  World  War  n  O.I.  BUl  numbered 
2.230.000  The  total  for  the  seven  year  pro- 
pram  under  the  Korean  GI.  Bill  was  1,168,- 
109. 

College  trainees  under  the  current  G.I. 
Bill  Include  91.312  servicemen  and  2.166.- 
846  veterans.  MUltarj-  personnel  on  active 
duty  were  not  eligible  for  training  under  the 
two  earlier  G  I    Bills 

The  number  of  college  trainees  In  the  pres- 
ent GI  BUI  program  Is  expected  to  far  out- 
strip the  WL<rld  War  II  coUege  trainee  total 
In  the  years  to  come  since  Vietnam  Era  vet- 
erans have  eligibility  lor  eight  years  follow- 
ing release  from  service. 

In  terms  of  percentage  of  all  GI.  BUl 
trainees  who  trained  at  the  college  level, 
Johnson  noted,  only  28.6  percent  of  the 
World  War  II  veterans  went  to  college  That 
percentage  Jumped  to  60  7  percent  for  the 
Korean  GI  BUl  and  to  date  stands  at  66  1 
percent  for  Vietnam  Era  veterans. 

A  major  reason  lor  the  big  increase  In  col- 
lege level  training  today,  the  VA  Administra- 
tor added,  Is  the  Mgher  level  ot  pre-service 
education  attaUied  by  present  day  veterans. 
During  World  War  n  only  38.5  percent  of 
servicemen  had  completed  high  school  Some 
85  percent  of  the  Vietnam  Era  serrtcemen 
were  high  school  grad'oates,  and  thousands  of 
others  were  able  to  complete  high  school 
training  under  mUItary  educational  progranas 
whUe  In  service. 


A  NOVEL  APPROACH  TO  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr  President,  a 
Maine  banker.  Mr.  Arnold  Sturtevant, 
president  of  the  Llvermore  Palls  Trust, 
has  come  up  with  what  I  believe  is  a 
novel  approach  to  energy  conservation 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  and  which  I  hope  .some  other 
industries  may  foUow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "L.  F.  Trust  To  Initiate 
Energy-Saving  Hours  and  Employees 
Bonus  Plan."  and  published  in  the  Liver- 
more  Falls,  Maine,  Advertiser  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Llvermore  Palls  (Maine) 
Advertiser,  Nov.  22,  1973] 

L.  P.  Trust  To  iNrriATE  Energy-Savings 
Hours  and  Employees  Bonus  Plan 

If  you  find  Llvermore  Palls  Trust  a  little 
darker  and  a  little  cooler — (In  temperafore, 
not  friendliness,  that  is) — then  you  are 
experiencing  the  results  of  that  bank's 
energy  conservation  program. 

The  bank  has  undertaken  some  rather 
unusual  measures  that  it  expects  wUl  result 
in  substantial  savings  of  fuel  and  electricity 
In  the  months  ahead. 

Turning  back  the  thermostat,  switching 
off  lights  and  paying  its  employees  an 
"energy  bonus" — (based  on  the  actual  savings 
that  result) — are  Just  a  few  of  the  ways 
that  this  Maine  banking  institution  hopes 
to  do  Its  part  In  conserving  the  nation's 
critically  short  energy  supply 

The  most  unique  aspect  of  the  bank's  pro- 
gram is  Its  bontis  plan.  To  arouse  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  crisis — and  to  promote 
Individual  participation  In  helping  to  solve 
that  crisis — the  bank  will  pay  Its  employees 
a  bonus  of  »2  00  for  every  »1.00  of  fuel  "and 
electrical  costs  saved.  fThe  measure  of  sav- 
ings win  be  determined  by  applying  the  unit 
costs  for  fuel  and  electricity  to  the  actual 
kilowatt  hours  and  gallons  of  fuel  saved 
over  normal  operation.  (Although  energy 
conservation   will  thus  end   up   costing  the 


bank  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of  energy, 
its  management  considers  it  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  solving  of  a  true  na- 
tional emergency  and  it  feels  that  this 
Incentive  to  economize  at  work  can't  help  but 
result  in  beneficial  carryover  to  each  em- 
ployee's home  life. 

Arnold  Sturtevant.  president  of  the  bank, 
reports  that  employees  are  enthuslasti'^ly 
participating  m  the  Incentive  program — al- 
ready having  found  ways  to  cut  over  18.000 
watts  from  the  Institutions  normal  Illumina- 
tion needs,  and  a  20  per  cent  cut  in  com- 
muting mUeage  wnll  present  added  oppor- 
tunities for  consen-ation  of  gasoline 

In  addition,  the  bank  has  announced  a 
new  energy-saving  schedule  of  operations 
New  hours  will  allow  it  to  run  I's  furnaces 
and  Ughts  lest  while,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding Just  as  miuiy  hours  of  6er\-ice  to  the 
public.  This  savings  wUl  be  accomplished  by 
closing  Its  main  office  lobby  on  Mondays  and 
adding  the  normal  hours  that  It  is  open  on 
that  day  to  'he  remaining  days  cf  the  week- 
Bank  management  states  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  significant  energy  savings 
can  be  effected  by  closing  its  main  office 
lobby  for  three  consecutive  davs  >  Saturday 
through  Monday  i , 

Starting  the  first  week  of  December,  its 
main  lobby  will  be  open  to  the  pubhc  rrom 
9  ajn  to  5  pm  each  Tuesday  Wednesday 
Thursday  and  Friday,  ilt  has  .normaily  cioeed 
at  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday  through  Thunsaay,) 

The  bank's  mam  office  drlve-ups  aiid  walk- 
up  windows  wUl  continue  to  be  open  every 
weekday  afternoon  until  5  pjn.  and  Saturday 
morning  from  9  a.m  until  noon  However  to 
help  compensate  for  the  ioKt  Monday  hours 
in  the  nxaln  lobby,  these  facilities  »iU  extend 
their  hours  to  Include  Monday  mor:.ings — 
operating  9  ajn  to  5  p.m.  on  that  day.  The 
bank  felt  this  added  service  would  be  es- 
pecially useful  to  those  b-oslnesses  that  need 
bank  sen-ices  after  each  weeke.-id.  These 
drive-in  and  walk-up  service  facilities  c*n  be 
operat«d  with  little  expenditure  of  fuel  and 
e.ectricity,  as  they  are  separately  heated  and 
are  compact  self-contained  units. 

Llvermore  Pails  Trusts  branches  In  Jay 
and  Chlaholm  ha\e  been  on  a  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  schedule  for  several  vears; 
and  their  hours  wUl  remain  unchanged. 

The  bank's  Family  Flnan-e  Center,  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  main  office  wUI  now 
be  closed  on  Monday:  but,  like  the  rest  of 
the  main  office,  it  will  be  op>e:i  from  S  ajn 
tmtll  6  pjn.  on  other  weekdays — .expanding 
from  Its  former  hours).  In  addiuor.  the 
PamUy  Finance  Center  will  continue  its  past 
practice  of  accepting  appointments  for  Sat- 
urday mornings. 

Sturtevant  says  that  he  is  sure  that  these 
measures  will  result  In  significant  energy 
savings,  under.Aken  in  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  President's  request  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  make  a  sincere  effort  to  conserve 
scare©  resources;  and  he  fu.i;y  expects  that 
many  others — (both  businesses  and  Individ- 
txals) — will  be  Inc.'ea&i.igly  Involved  In  doing 
their  part. 


IMPOUNDMENT,    OFF    AGAIN— ON 
AGAIN 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  booklet  that 
was  ^erX  to  all  Members  of  Congress  en- 
titled '  Impoundment  of  Health  Funds  by 
the  Nixon  Administration:  an  Analysis 
and  Ca.se  Study,  Colleges  of  Pediatric 
Medicine  versus  Ash  and  Weinberger."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
that  cover  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Robert  A 
Hell,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Podiatrlc 
Medicine,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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wBi£  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou>. 
as  follows: 

AlClKICAlf    ASSOCLiTION    OT 

CcnxaoB  or  Podiatuc  MxDicurc. 
Waahington,  DC.  November  20.  1973 

Dkax  SxMAToa  HAJtTKX :  A*  you  oow  realize, 
the  US  Dlatrtct  Court  for  th«  District  of 
ColumbtA  recently  granted  a  motion  for 
■ummary  judgment  in  our  anti-Impound- 
ment suit  against  HXW  Secretary  Weinberger 
and  OMB  Director  Aab.  The  twenty  day  stay 
of  t2ie  order  has  now  lapaed.  so  apparently 
tbe  case  will  not  be  appealed. 

Becauae  ours  was  the  first  antl-tmpound- 
ment  suit  to  be  Hied  by  a  health  group,  great 
Interest  has  b«en  shown  in  the  suit  and  In 
circumstances  which  lad  the  Association  to 
file  the  court  action. 

John  T  Orupenhoff.  PhX>.  and  Robert  O 
Vaughn.  LLJrf  .  have  authored  the  enclosed 
book  which  discusses  legal  aspects  of  Im- 
poundment generally  and  which  uses  our 
suit  as  a  caae  study  It  Includes  ail  the  rele- 
vant suit  documents  In  the  appendli.  We 
learned  of  the  book  before  it  was  published 
and  were  so  Impreased  that  we  decided  to 
proTlda  you  a  copy,  feeling  certain  that  you 
are  Interested  Ln  the  subject. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  book  not  only 
will  provide  you  an  insight  to  the  legal  Issues 
but  also  wUl  afford  you  an  underst*ndlng  oX 
the  problems  faced  by  the  coUegss  of 
podiatrlc  medicine. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoaniT  A  Han..  Executive  Director 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  an  important  milestone  was 
reached  by  the  October  26  decision  of 
Judge  George  Hart,  of  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
decision  ordered  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  re- 
lease flscal  1973  capitation  funds  for  the 
colleges  of  podiatnc  medicine  and  for 
the  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  optometry 
which  had  been  impounded  by  the  ad- 
minlstraUon.  This  decision  was  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Rrst  Important  suit  of  Its 
kind  aied  by  a  health  group. 

Now  this  decision  is  threatened  by  an 
administration  proposal  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  conference  report  to 
the  Labor- HEW  appropriation  bill  which 
has  been  recommitted  to  conference.  The 
lever  being  applied  to  Congress  by  the 
administration    offers   a   signed   Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  In  exchange  for 
a  provision  which  would  nullify  all  of 
the  impoundment  suits  that  have  been 
tried  and  won  in  the  courts  and  would 
cancel  any   lawmiits  on   which   a   final 
ruling   has  not  been   made    While  the 
question  of  constitutionality  of  such  a 
substitute  has  not  been  determined,  this 
action  Is  also  In  direct  violation  of  the 
separation  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and   Judicial   branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
heed  of  this  action  In  view  of  the  court 
decisions  handed  down  to  release  these 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  and 
Impounded  by  the  administration. 


eral  Robert  G.  Dixon.  Jr.  and  Prof  Wil- 
liam Van  Alstyne.  Duke  University,  con- 
cerning S.  2673.  the  bill  to  reduce  the 
Attorney  General  s  salary 

Both  of  these  Individuals  concluded 
that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
elTecUvely  clear  the  way  for  the  pro- 
posed nomination  and  confirmation  of 
Senator  Saxbx  as  Attorney  General.  Ad- 
diUonal  support  for  this  position  Is  found 
In  the  letter  from  Edward  L.  Barrett. 
Jr..  professor  of  law.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Senator  East- 

LANO. 


want  to  make  able  Mrmbers  of  C<jngreae  In- 
eligible for  long  perl.xlit  U)  appointment  t., 
government  office  They  impoeed  then  a 
rather  narrow  Umiutlon  Ui  thoee  sltuatioii.x 
In  which  there  would  be  danger  that  a 
legislator  would  use  his  position  to  create  aii 
office  or  to  Increase  Its  compensation  in  order 
to  be  appointed  to  It 

Hence.  It  would  appear  that  reading  !.■-.(» 
Constitution  to  permit  the  appointment  -f 
a  Member  of  Congreas  to  an  office  the  salar.' 
of  which  though  Increased  during  his  ter.ii 
has  been  reduced  to  Its  orlglal  level  would 
be  quite  consistent  with  Its  general  spirit 
and  Intent.  No  new  office  would  have  been 
created   nor   would   an   existing   office   be   fi- 


Tsv^,.  fK»  K-^   «t      #  »w      .,       ^             ^  nancially  more  attractive  at  the  time  of  the 

ror  ine  benefit  of  the  Members  who  appointment.  The  fact  that  similar  action 

wish    to    further    Inform    themselves   on  »»«  ">ken  without  challenge  in  1909  to  per- 

thls   subject.   I   ask    unanimous  consent  "^'^    '•*'*    appointment   of    a   senator   to   be 

that  Professor  Barrett's  letter  be  printed  s*"*t*ry    of    state    lends    weight    to    this 

In  the  RicORD.  InterpreUtlon 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  letter  '°  **^°'^'  ^  """''^  ^^'^  "^  ''"'**  consistent 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Uirrv*«mTT  or  C&Liro«NL&, 
Dai-is.  Calif  .  Sovember  IS,  1973 
Hon   Jams  O   Eastxaho, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
US  Senate,  WasHington,  DC. 

Daaa  SmsToa  Esstulnd:  I  understand  that 
you  are  holding  hearings  on  8.  3673  and  that 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether  it 
would  be  constitutional  to  appoint  Senator 
Saxbe  (or  any  other  current  member  of 
Congress  who  was  a  member  when  the  salary 
of  the  Attorney  Cieneral  was  last  Increased) 
to  the  position  of  Attorney  General  should 
this  bill  become  law. 

A  reading  of  the  debates  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  gives  some  flavor  of  the 
problem  that  Pramers  were  attempting  to 
solve  when  they  adopted  this  provision  They 
saw  the  English  experience  as  demonstrating 
that  persons  might  become  legislators  m 
order  to  get  offices  for  themselves  and  their 
friends,  a  source  of  corruption  which  could 
ruin   the  government    1   Parrand.  The  Rec- 


with  the  way  in  which  many  clauses  in 
the  Constitution  have  been  interpreted  to 
apply  their  general  spirit  and  Intent  to  the 
problems  of  modem  times  to  Interpret  Article 
I.  Section  9,  Clause  3  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Member  of  Congress  to  an  office 
created  before  his  term  but  the  compeosa- 
tlon  for  which  was  increased  during  his  term 
so  long  as  the  compensation  were  reduced  to 
the  level  it  had  on  his  election  prior  to  his 
actual  appointment. 

I  should  add  that  I  am  expressing  my  per- 
sonal opinion  and  am  not  speaking  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  University  oT  CallToml*. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eswaao  L.  Baxjtrrr.  Jr.. 

Pro/esaor  of  Law. 


PROFESSOR  BARRETT.  UNIVERSITY 
OP  CALIPORNTA,  ON  THE  ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL  SALARY  BILL 

Mr.  PONG  Mr  President,  last  week, 
testimony  was  heard  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  from  Assistant  Attorney  Oen- 


A    STRONG    RESPONSE    FROM    THE 
STATE  OF  DELAWARE 

Mr     BIDEN     Mr     President,    as    the 
winter  draw.s  near  and  an  energy  short- 

. ^^^  ^,^.     a«e  with  It,  Gov    Sherman  W.  TYlbbltt. 

ords  of  the  Constitutional  Conventlon'sva  °'  Delaware,  has  acted  forcefully,  Ad- 
(YaJe  V.  Press  1911).  They  thoxight  that  dressing  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
making  legislators  eligible  to  ofHces  would 
give  too  much  power  to  the  executive  3  Par- 
rand  490  Thus  the  Initial  draft  made  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  ineligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  any  office  during  the  time  for  which 
they  were  elected  or.  in  the  case  of  Members 
of  the  Senate,  for  one  year  afterwards.  See, 
e  q  .  2  Parrand  168  There  was  much  discus- 
sion of  the  Lncocvenlence  of  making  Ineligi- 
ble to  office  those  who  might  be  the  best 
qualified  and  keeping  them  out  for  long 
periods  of  time  After  much  discussion  the 
matter  was  compromised  by  limiting  the 
dlsquaUflcallon  to  newly  created  offices  and 
to  those  for  which  the  emolumenu  were  in- 
creased during  the  term  to  avoid  similar 
evUa.  See  e.q.  3  Parrand  384-390  See  also 
the  discussion  by  Madison  in  the  debate  in 
the  Virginia  Convention,  3  Parrand  31+-317. 
When    the   compromise   was   made   In   the 

Convention,  those  opposed  to  making  mem- 
bers  Ineligible   during   the   terms   for   which 

they   were  elected   proposed   an   amendment 

restricting  the  ineligibility  to  offices  created 

during  their  terms  Proponents  o*  the  original 

version  rejoined  that  the  incapacity  ought  to 

be  extended  at  least  to  cases  where  salaries 

should  be  Increased  as  weU  as  offices  created 

during  their  terms,   and   this  was  then   ac- 
cepted as  the  compromise   2  Parrand  490-493 
Tlie  problems  which  concerned  the  Pram- 
era,  dealing  as  they  w«re  with  a  situation  In 

which    the    first    OongT«aa   would   create   aU 

olBcM  and  In  which  the  Oongreae  would  be 

limited   In   number,   do   not  seem  to  be  of 

slmllAr   Importance   today    At   any   rate   the 

history   Is  clear   that   the  Pramers  did  not 


general  assembly  on  November  16.  the 
Governor  criticized  the  Government  for 
not  taking  stronger  measures  and  re- 
quested that  the  State  of  Delaware  initi- 
ate programs  designed  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the  citizens 
of  our  State   As  the  Governor  stated: 

We  are  at  the  very  epicenter  of  an  enor- 
mous energy  earthquake  that  wUl  shake  our 
expectations  for  the  future  and  alter  our 
Earth  forever. 

We  have  usurped  our  resources  .   .   .  and 
now  we  must  pay  the  ultimate  user-fee  .  . 
we  do  not  have  access  to  resources  we  had 
counted  on 

And  there  are  precious  few  resources  left 
readily  avaUable  today — let  alone  tomorrow 
Now  we  must  fully  develop  what  has  been 
sitting  untapped. 

And  that  Is  not  meant  as  a  "scare"  tactic. 
It  Is  merely  calling  a  shortage,  "a  shortage." 

Outlining  a  proposal  that  Included 
closing  off  nonessential  rooms,  curtailing 
outdoor  advertising,  reducing  voltage 
during  selected  hours,  and  many  others, 
the  Governor  has  recommended  strong 
measures  to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr  President,  I  commend  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  efforts  to  help  the  citizens 
of  Delaware  through  these  troubled 
times,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con-i^ent  that 
the  entire  text  of  the  Governors  speech 
be  printed  In  the  Ricord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
.%.s  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr  President,  Mr  Preeldent 
pro  tern.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of  the  137th 
C}eneral  Assembly,  Members  of  the  Congres- 
Monal  Delegation.  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
distinguished  guests,  fellow  Delawareans 
A  crisis  furces  u.s  U)>^elh©r  this  afternoon. 

.\n  energy  crisis  that  threatens  our  State 
i:id  our  Nation 

^  cri.sLs  that  could  rock  our  economy. 
::    Is  absolutely   essential   that   you   mem- 
bers of    the   legLilature   act   thl»  ver>-   after- 
noon   to    P&86    the    emeryeiicy    legislation    I 
have  drafted  and   grant   nae  the   broad 

powers  I  need  a£  your  Qtivernor  to  meet 
this  crisis  head-on  ...  To  meet  the  crisis 
with  all  the  powers  of  my  office.  .  .  .  To  meet 
the  crisis  wisely  and   promptly. 

Although  we  are  jjathered  in  an  extraordl- 
.lary  sessluii  today,  the  energy  problem  Is  not 
»    newiy-expased    Issue 

As  far  b*ck  as  January  of  1973,  both  News- 
ueek  and  Tim*'  magazines  ran  cover  stories  on 
what  they  labeled    the  energy  crisis." 

We  all  watched  It  oome  cannon-balling 
down  the  track  to  us.  .  .  And  many  stood 
there,  frozen   In  their  paths. 

And  this  winter,  we  may  all  suffer  If  we 
don't  do  something  quickly. 

The  problem  Is  that  although  we  were 
warned  about  It.  although  p>eople  In  the  know 
talked  about  It,  the  problem  was  more  real 
than  It  was  apparent. 

And  If  the  public  couldn't  feel  the  effects 
of  lessening  oU  and  gas  reserves.  ...  If  the 
public  couldnt  watch  their  pockets  empty  as 
the  gas  tank  filled  up.  .  .  .  Then  they  weren't 
ready  to  believe  it. 

Now  everyone  must  believe. 

We  are  at  the  very  epicenter  of  an  enor- 
mous energy  earthquake  that  will  shake  otir 
expectations  for  the  future  and  alter  our 
earth  forever. 

We  have  usurped  our  resources  .  .  .  and  now 
we  must  pay  the  ultimate  user-fee.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  have  access  to  resources  we  had  counted 
on. 

And  there  are  precious  few  resources  left 
readily  available  today — let  alone  tomcaTow. 
Now  we  must  fully  develop  what  has  been 
sitting  untapped. 

And  that  Is  not  meant  as  a  "scare"  tactic. 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  calling  a  short- 
age, a  shortage. 

The  one  thing  I  find  so  staggering  Is  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  sat  and  sat.  .  .  . 
And  did  nothing.  .  .  .  While  America's  energy 
reserves  dwindled. 

President  Nixon  did  not  act.  He  declined 
to  act.  He  should  have  acted. 

Finally,  when  he  did  address  the  Nation 
with  an  energy  statement.  .  .  .  Months  too 
late.  .  .  .  What  he  ultimately  did  was  to  de- 
liver a  message  that  was  more  homily  than 
hard-noeed. 

And  In  effect,  the  President  slapped  the 
problem  on  the  desks  of  the  60  Governors.  .  .  . 
who  have  little  or  no  power  to  flght  a  na- 
tional crisis,  and  total  Inability  to  develop 
the  required  comprehensU-e  national  policy. 

But  that  did  not  preclude  me  from  recog- 
nizing the  problem  even  before  I  cazne  Into 
offloe  In  January  of  1973.  .  .  . 

And  It  did  not  preclude  me,  as  one  Gov- 
ernor, from  Issuing  a  scries  of  executive 
orders  concerning  the  problem. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  back.  .  .  . 

On  January  18th  of  this  year.  .  .  .Just  two 
days  after  my  Inauguration.  .  .  .1  signed  ex- 
ecutive order  number  one,  directing  all  State 
Departments  and  Agencies  to  start  a  program 
to  conserve  energy  In  all  State-owned  or 
leased  facilities. 

On  the  fourth  of  May,  I  signed  executive 
order  number  eight,  creating  the  Delaware 
Energy  Emergency  Board  to  study  the  con- 
servation and  allocation  of  gas,  dleeel,  and 


other  fuels  being  In  short  supply  during  the 
coming  months 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1973,  I  signed 
executive  order  number  twelve  dealing  with 
energy  conservation  In  State  facilities  dur- 
ing the  summer 

The  primary  purpose  of  that  executive 
order  w^is  to  Insure  that  alr-oondltlonlng 
faculties   would    be    used    sparingly. 

On  the  24th  of  August  of  this  year,  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  John  Love,  the  President's 
■  Energy  Czar,  urging  that  the  Nation  pro- 
ceed with  the  mandatory  allooatlon  program 
for  middle  dlstlUates  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  before  the  onset  of  the  oomlng  heating 
season 

Unfortunately,  mandatory  coiitrols  on 
home  heating  fa<>ls  did  not  become  manda- 
tory until  November  first.  .  .  well  after  the 
onset  of  the  heating  season. 

And  I  might  add.  the  forms  which  should 
have  been  ta  our  hands  on  or  before  No- 
vember first,  from  the  Federal  government, 
were  bogged  down  .  And  did  not  reach 
the  office  of  the  Division  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning and  Operations  In  Delaware  City  until 
the  13th  of  November.  .  .a  full  12  days  late. 
My  next  step  was  to  designate  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Einergency  Plaruilng  and 
Operations  as  the  head  of  the  Mandatory 
Fuel  Allocations  Program  In  our  State. 

Heading  that  program,  which  went  Into 
effect  on  November  first  Is  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel James  McCloskey. 

In  order  to  maintain  orderly  channels  of 
communication  to  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment, I  propose  to  ask  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials In  each  of  the  three  counties  to  desig- 
nate an  Individual  to  work  closely  with  Col- 
onel McCloskey   In  his  office 

In  that  way,  each  county  and  ite  elected 
officials  can  be  constantly  aware  of  the  State's 
efforts  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems  In 
the  counties  as  they  come  U.,  our  attention. 
Two  weeks  ago,  I  inuiated  steps  to  estab- 
lish a  public  awareness  campaign  to  awaken 
the  people  of  Delaware  to  the  energy  crisis. 
I  felt  It  was  critical  to  make  Information 
available  to  our  citizens  through  the  news- 
papers, radio  and  television. 

Among  steps  taken  to  date  Is  a  statewide 
toll-free  "WATS"  line  Into  Colonel  McClos- 
key's  office  so  that  any  citizen  .  regardless 
of  his  location  in  the  State  .  .  can  call 
Colonel  McCloskey  at  no  charge  and  obtain 
help  with  home  heating  or  other  related 
problems. 

Next,  I  arranged  for  advertising  to  be 
prepared  for  insertion  in  the  newspapers  to 
explain  how  consumers  can  help  conserve 
energy. 

Also,  radio  spots  are  now  being  prepared— 
and  wUl  be  distributed  to  all  radio  stations 
In  the  State — which  will  publicize  energy 
conservation  tips  as  well  as  the  "WATS"  tele- 
phone number. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  all  of  this  has 
been  arranged  by  the  State  at  no  charge. 

And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  is  a 
definite  sign  of  the  support  and  the  con- 
cern of  the  business  community  for  the 
problems  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Continuing  with  my  efforts  ...  on  Novem- 
ber 9th,  I  signed  Executive  Order  Ntimber  25 
which  reduced  at  once  the  speed  limits  of  all 
Sute  vehicles  to  50  miles  an  hour. 

And  finally— Just  ye.sterday — I  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  In  Delaware  Now  I  turn 
to  you  of  the  legislature  to  grant  me  the 
necessary  authority  to  move  to  combat  the 
crisis. 

In  that  state  of  emergency  proclamation. 
I  called  for  the  return  of  this  general  assem- 
bly In  extraordinary  session  for  that  sole 
purpoee — of  considering  legislation  to  grant 
the  Governor  the  authority  to  take  actions 
as   are   appropriate   in   this'  crisis. 

They  are  broad  measures  that  I  ask  you 


to  adopt  to  help  conserve  energv  and  to 
assist  the  Governor  in  doing  what'  U  poasl- 
ble  to  preserve  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  Delaware  as  well  as  bolster- 
ing the  economy  of  our  State 

But  I  say  to  you  now  and  I  point  a 

finger  of  gulU  at  Washington  .  that  If  the 
energy  challenge  had  been  handled  in  a 
timely,  forthright,  and  judicious  manner  by 
our  Federal  Government,  we  would  not  be 
here  today  trying  to  perform  a  patchwork 
operation  on  a  patient  that  is  half  dead 

And  now  I  turn  to  you.  the  members  of 
our  general  assembly  to  demonstrate  you-- 
leadership  and  vision  by  joining  with  me 
and  acting  with  dispatch  on  my  legislative 
proposal  which  will  be  before  you  shortly 

This  legislation  will  grant  me.  as  Gover- 
nor, extensive  powers. 

Its    passage    is    e!!sential 
Similar    legislation    was    parsed    by    the 
Maryland  legislature  earlier  this  week 

My  proposal,  when  enacted  Into  law  wUl 
give  the  Governor  the  power  to  take  any 
and  all  action  deemed  adlvsable  to  mitigate 
the  energy  crisis,  recognizing  our  limited 
powers  as  a  State 

Among  other  things,  my  proposal  will 
empower  the  governor  to  promulgate  orders 
rules,  and  regulations  to: 

Establish  and  Implement  programs  con- 
trols, standards,  priorities,  and  quotas  for 
the  allocation,  conservation,  and  consump- 
tion of  available  energy  reserves 

Control  the  type,  composition,  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  energy  reserves. 

Monitor  the  days  and  hours  public  buUd- 
ings  and  commercial  and  ind'jstrlal  estab- 
iishments  are  open  for  business. 

Coordinate  Delaware  s  energy  reserve  con- 
trol programs  and  actions  with  those  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  those  of  our 
sister  states. 

Suspend  or  modify  air  quality  control 
standards  Insofar  as  the  State  has  not  been 
preempted  by  the  Federal  Government 
keeping  in  mind  our  citizens'  health  and 
welfare. 

With  respect  to  modlficatloiis  of  the 
"clean  air  standards,'  unle-w  the  provisions 
of  that  law  are  superseded  by  emergency 
Federal  legislation,  the  amount  of  latitude 
available  to  the  States  ii.  terms  of  grant- 
ing variances  during  this  emergency  sit- 
uation Is  limited  by  the  req-olremerlts  to 
maintain  air  quality  at  a  level  designed 
to  protect  public  health 

If  the  current  oil  shortage  situation  con- 
tinues and  energy  conservation  measures 
faU  to  alleviate  the  problem,  we  mav  In- 
evitably be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
having  to  decide  to  temporartlv  compro- 
mise the  environment,  and  the 'health  of 
the  citizens  of  Delaware  m  order  to  supply 
the  energy  to  keep  Delaware  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  moving  or  refuse  to  make 
that  compromise. 

The  air  priority  region  of  new  Castle 
County  is  most  critically  a.Tected  by  this 
dilemma. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  19.000 
tons  of  additional  sulphur -oxide  could  be 
emitted  into  new  Castle  Countv's  atmos- 
phere before  the  primary  sulphur -oxide 
standards  are  reached. 

Considering  that  the  required  one  per 
cent  sulphur  fuel  is  virtually  Impossible 
to  obtain,  and  the  required  .3  (3  lOi  per- 
cent sulphur  content  home  heating  oil  also 
Is  In  short  supply,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  sulphur  emission  reserve  may  be 
quickly  allocated  to  those  regulated  par- 
ties seeking  varlanoes. 

Fortunately,  the  air  priority  situation 
In  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties  is  less  criti- 
cal. 

Those   are   some   examples   of   the    prob- 
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lama  on  which  I  toAj  act  If  fou  gnat  me 
tblB  naeded  broMl  power. 

How«7ar.  the  blU  confAlnt  c«rt&ln  t«- 
Btrtctions. 

I  may  not  kuthortze,  for  exainple,  tha 
MtahllAhmeat  of  %ay  majoir  c»piuu  facility 
such  aa  cl««p  water  ports  or  oil  r«fln«rtM. 

Mor«OT«r  the  bill  creates  a  btpartlaan  Joint 
legtalaUve  comnuttee  to  review  and  endone 
my  action 

I  WLU  DOW  Uat  for  you  some  of  the  steps 
I  propoee  be  taken  Immediately  upon  p«aaa(e 
of  this  essential  legislation: 

Reduce  the  maximum  speed  limits  in  OeN 
aware  to  50  miles  an  hour  A  ten  percent  fuel 
saving  can  be  effected,  and  there  may  be  the 
secondary  impact  of  allowing  the  reflnsrlca 
to  produce  other  necessary  fuels. 

(Let  me  add  at  this  time  that  Senators 
Bemdt  and  Hughes  and  Sepreeentatlve 
Spence  demonstrated  foresight  on  June  6. 
1973.  when  they  co-sponsored  Senate  Bill  No 
sai  to  achieve  precisely  that  goal  of  reduced 
speed  limits,  i 

Inventory  all  energy  reserves  In  Delaware 
and  request  anticipated  demands  for  energy 
through  July.  1974.  The  inventory  process  Is 
aimed    at    eilmlnating    hoarding    of    energy 
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Restrict  student  drlvmg  to  schools. 
Make  firewood  available    The  wood  from 
tand-cleartng  operations  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  cost    Prison  labor  may 
be  used  for  cutting  the  wood 

Consolidate  work  areas — close  off  noneasen- 
tlal  rooms  This  can  be  done  In  both  the 
public  sod  private  sectors. 

Klimlnate  unneceasary  security  lights. 
Users  will  be  required  to  Lnveetlgate  and 
utilize  nunimum  lighting  for  safety  and  se- 
curity purpoeea 

Curtail  outdoor  advertising  lighting.  Power 
can  be  conserved  by  cvtrtalltng  outdoor 
advertising 

Power  plants  to  reduce  voltage  during 
selected  hours.  Power  companies  will  be 
directed  to  reduce  voltage  in  selected  areas 
during  selected  hours  to  minimize  the  fuel 
used  for  generating  electricity  Such  reduc- 
tion m  voltai^e  can  be  achieved  without  af- 
fecting electric  appliances  or  lighting. 

Minimize  nighttime  lighting  of  large  offlc* 
buildings. 

Reduce  street  lighting  However,  public 
safety  will  be  the  criterion 

Survey  all  State  buildings  to  correct  heat- 
ing; deficiencies  The  heating  and  ventllatmg 
svstems  of  ail  State  buUdlngs  will  be  sur- 
veyed and  appropriate  actions  taken  to  mini- 
mize energy  loos. 

Suggest  car  pools  Every  employer  will  be 
requested  to  investigate  employee  carpoollng 
to  maximire  gasoline  conservaUon. 

In  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  days  I  will  study 
and  decide  the  feasibility  of  taking  further 
action  In  the  following  areas 

Change  employee  working  hours  to  8  00 
ajn.  to  4  00  pna.  with  a  halX-bour  for  lunch 
or  .  .  .  request  industry  to  Initiate  a  stag- 
gered working  hour  program. 

Require  power  companiee  to  Investigate 
methods  to  reduce  peak  load  consumption. 
Power  companies  wUl  be  asked  to  look  at 
methods  of  stretching  fuel  usage  for  power 
and  production  purx>oeee  and  such  efforts 
BM^  require  reduction  Ln  peak  load  ooc- 
MXBBption  and  the  spreading  of  that  load. 

Mandatory  burner  inspection  at  leaet  once 
each  year  Bvery  fuel  burner  In  the  public 
and  private  sector  should  have  fuel  btimlng 
equipment  Inspected  at  least  once  a  year  to 
assure  maximum  efficiency  of  fuel  usage 

Eliminate  outside  Cbrictmae  lighting. 
Thla  will  seslet  in  reducing  electricity  de- 
mand during  the  cold  winter  months  Late 
last  night  I  learned  that  Almarts  stores  have 
decided  on  their  ovm  initlaUve  to  ban  all 
Christmas  lighting  this  year. 


Extend  the  Christmas  vacation  for  school 
chUdren  through  January  7,  1074. 

I  wtu  also  conalder  implementing  addition- 
al action  If  necessary  in  the  next  30  to  60 
days  m  the  following  areas: 

Investigate  reduction  of  shopping  hours. 
The  amount  of  fuel  used  in  shopping  cen- 
ters could  be  reduced  by  selectively  cutting 
down  shopping  hours  on  certain  days 

Eliminate  extra-currlcTilar  activities  and 
programs  at  our  puMle  schools  during  the 
evening  hours. 

Kstahllsh  a  four- day  school  week  beginning 
In  January  and  extending  through  March 
15.  1974  The  loet  time  can  be  made  up  by 
using  vacation  days  or  extending  the  school 
term  or  by  other  methods  determined  by  the 
state  board  oT  education  in  cooperaUon  with 
local  school  districts 

So  far  I"ve  spoken  about  the  need  for  ac- 
tion, the  lack  of  direction  from  Washington. 
my  legi8latlv-e  proposal,  and  the  steps  to  be 
taken  following  Its  passage. 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  energy  crisis. 
There  Is  the  probabUtty  of  serious  economic 
impact.  An  impact  on  Delaware — an  Impact 
on  the  nation. 

But  before  generalizmg  about  the  impact 
let  us  review  some  of  the  facta  which  in  and 
of  themaelvee  outline  the  magnitude  of  the 
energy  crlsle. 

1  The  two  mlllloo  barrets  a  day  of  middle 
Eastern  crude  Imported  Into  this  country  has 
been  embargoed  at  the  source 

3  It  I*  probable  that  the  last  shipments 
ot  Arab  crude  wUl  have  reached  our  shores 
by  November  38 

3.  Much  of  that  crude  will  have  been  re- 
fined by  December  16 

4  Obviously  with  world  short  term  oU 
tanker  charter  rates  down  80  percent,  there 
must  be  a  large  idle  tanker  capacity. 

5.  The  two  mlliion  barrel*  of  crude  per 
day  from  the  Middle  Bast  represented  « 
percent  of  the  Nation  s  energy  resource  And 
It  may  have  repraeentad  as  much  ss  3A  per- 
cent of  the  energy  resource  of  the  north  ea»t- 
em  Dnlted  Statea— including  Delaware 

6.  rven  without  the  lose  of  the  Arab  crude 
It  U  probable  that  America's  energy  demand 
would  have  exceeded  supply  this  wmter  by 
some  two  percent.  It  would  be  still  greater 
if  the  wmter  is  extremely  cold. 

7.  Critical  shortages  wiu  be  felt  In  home 
heating  oU.  dleeel  fuel,  and  gasoime 

8  Implementation  of  gas  raUontng  would 
have  inmiedute  impact  on  Delaware's  auto 
assembly  and  retaU  mdustrles. 

9  Qas  rationing  or  very  high  gas  prices 
would  have  a  negative  Impact  on  Stete  reve- 
^u«a — the  motor  fuel  tax.  for  example 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  facta— facts 
which  wUl  become  ever  more  apparent,  ever 
more  important. 

Before  touching  in  some  detail  the  po- 
tential impact  Which  may  occur  over  the 
next  sU  months,  let  nve  make  one  point.  If 
Arab  crude  becomes  available  again  soon 
the  impact  of  the  crials  could  be  consider- 
ably softened.  Howwver.  President  NUon  has 
faUed  to  brief  the  Oovemors  on  this  Impor- 
tant. compeUlng  aspect  of  the  crUls 

Therefore.  I  cannot  m  good  conscience 
plan  on  that  energy  reeource  soon  again  be- 
coming available  I  hope  and  pray  that  it 
does. 

However,  my  plana  and  my  sense  of  ur- 
gency about  thU  matter  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  if  It  does  become  available  I 
wlU  find  out  about  it  only  through  the  news 
media. 

While  I  apprecUte  the  earnest  sfforu  of 
the  media  to  relay  Information,  a  situation 
ss  critical  as  this  deeerves  direct  Prealdent- 
to-Oovemots  contact— fPom  the  Chief  Exec- 
uUve  to  the  50  chief  executlvee  And  I  c*ll 
upon  the  President  at  this  time  to  brief  the 
Oovemors  on  thu  important  subject  im- 
mediately. 


Now,  based  on  the  assumption  that  Arab 
crude  will  not  be  available  for  the  next 
several  months  or  more,  we  project  that 
Amwlca's  oU  supply  will  be  reduced  11  to  13 
percent  this  winter  since  oil  accounts  for 
*•  peroent  of  the  Nation's  total  energy  sup- 
ply.  energy  nationwide  will  decline  by  roueh. 
ly  five  percent. 

If  It  U  assumed  that  public  conservation 
measures  can  absorb  half  of  this  reduction 
then  industrial  output  will  probably  decline 
by  two-and-a-half  percent 

It  Is  conceivable  then  that  total  personal 
income  may  not  increase  at  all  during  this 
period  and  may  even  decrease  as  much  as 
two  percent  In  the  long  nm.  major  Increases 
m  unemployment  are  likely  In  the  short 
run.  unemployment  will  be  leas  visible 

^?.S^"**  '°  "»•  "*"*  o^  crude  oil— as  much 
as  100  percent  m  the  last  13  months— suc- 

climb  to  88  cents  a  gallon  within  three  to 
SU  months  If  price  rationing  through  im- 
poelOon  of  an  energy  tax  occurs,  gas  prices 
ecu  d  reach  one  dollar  or  more  a  gaUon  This 
could   mean   the  demand   for  automobiles— 

bled  in  Delaware— would  decrease  reeultlne 
in  possible  reductions  in  output,  emplov- 
ment.  wid  corporation  and  penK,nal  Incomes 
in  the  State's  auto  assembly  plants 
» J^n*^*^  demand  in  the  automotive  Indus- 
try  will  also  impact  the  chemical  and  plastics 
industry  which  is  a  major  employer  In  Dels- 
ware  and  supplier  to  the  auto  Industry 

The  retail  and  wholesale  sector  of  our 
economy  may  be  affected  If  it  becomes  very 
expensive    to   drive    to   stortis  or    if 

ratlomng  is  imposed  This  could  severely 
reduce  nonresident  shopping  in  Delaware 

The  Sussex  County  tourtst  Industry  could 

tmues  longer  than  six  months  due  to  vaca- 
tioners  dependence  on  the  automobile 

Since  fransportatlon  Is  a  built-in  cost  of 
most  goods  and  services,  there  could  well  be 
an  increase  in  all  prices  merely  due  to  m- 
creased  petroleum  prices  alone 

Hopefully.   Increased   car  pooling  and   use 

rf^  *'^'"*  ''°""^  °^'^"'-  automatically. 
,r,oL^!  ''"'"'  "»«^»*»«'  the  crisis  will  last 
more  than  a  few  months,  there  may  be  sig- 
nificant changes  in  commuter  pittems- 
such  as  relocaUon  of  residences  closer  to 
places  of  employment. 

State  general  fund  revenues  win  be  af- 
n<^c  srow^o"::^"''  °'  '"•   anticipated  eco- 

du^tr^H*'"^"''"'*"  "  ^"0«  •  certainty 
•nlv^.         '***'™'"  ^  "»•  avaUable  energj 

thl^'lv^,!!.'"'*  ^  '°*"  corporate  Income 
w^       '^'^  .  And  the  growth  rate  of 

total  personal  income  also  wui  decline 
jJt^hough   It  IS  difficult  to  e,tta«te  theex: 

loi[!^r*?t.r'"'^-  "^  '''"'^-  ''"^  «•"!«  in 
lower  State  revenuee 

thU*'*'     '^■'*'™««     ^ore     expensive,     parl- 
^trLTTa':^       ■      And  the  growth  raSTof 

ma'^r^rterre^irh/"^   ">•*   ^'   °^^- 

n^^!.!^  ^^'  '^^tf*'"  •I«nal8;  however,  we  do 
not  yet  have  the  final  answers 

Therefore.  I  have  gathered  a  group  of 
•conomuu  and  analysts  from  both^tie  prt- 
vate  and  the  public  sector  ^ 

afuJ^LI"'  »>old  their  first  meeting  Monday 

.J^^L'.  ^^  .T"'  **•  ^  K*'^"  ''•f*  f'-om  all 
t^d  n^*^t,  economy,    weigh    that   data, 

and  promptly  submit  to  me  a  detailed  analy- 
cnsul  P">'>»'"e  economic  impact  of  the 

I  do'^t't^n^"  haa  been  a  grim  speech,  but 

We  r^  r!f     *"^  ""  ^   '^  ^"«  "P  hope. 
We  can  and  we  will  survive  this  crtoU 

More  than  that,  we  will  surmount  It. 
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But,  If  the  Arab  crude  remains  enibargoed. 
it  will  be  a  long,  hard,  up-hill  fight  taking 
years  to  get  back  to  Where  we  were. 

But  the  people  of  our  State  and  our  na- 
tion are  not  soft. 

They  can  and  they  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Steps  will  be  taken,  I  know. 

For  example,  railroads  could  be  moving 
more  coal  right  now  More  coal  mines  will  be 
opened.  More  hopper  cars  will  be  built  and 
old  ones  rebuilt  I  am  sure  that  coal  gasifica- 
tion processes  will  be  lmp^o^'ed.  I  suspect  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  allow  east  coast 
continental  shelf  oil  exploration  And  if  oil  Ls 
found,  they  wUl  permit  its  exploiutlon. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  positive  steps 
that  will  t)e  Uken. 

But  they  will  take  time — some  will  take 
years. 

But  be  assured  each  and  every  one  of  you 
that  I  will  do  everything  In  my  powers  to 
lessen  the  Impact  of  the  crisis  on  the  people 
of  Delaware. 

However,  the  overriding  consideration  Is 
the  Immediate  establishment  of  a  sound, 
hsrd-noeed  policy  by  the  Nixon  Admmis- 
tratlon. 

Now.  let  me  thank  each  and  everyone  for 
coming  today  and  let  me  ask  the  General 
.\ssembly  to  favorably  consider  the  legisla- 
tion I  prc^KMe. 

Finally,  let  me  leave  vou  with  the  famous 
words  of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedv 
They  are  especially  meaningful  today — 

"Ask  not  what  your  oountry  can  do  for 
you  .  .  .  Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

Thank  you. 


EILEEN  GALL.'KGHER 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President,  the 
University  of  Mlnne.sota  ha.^  for  some 
time  run  a  highly  successful  program — 
HELP — whose  purpose  has  been  to  make 
It  possible  for  welfare  rnotherp  to  attend 
college.  The  outstanding  record  of  this 
endeavor  has  been  most  encouraging. 
Mrs.  Eileen  Oallaghpr— w,ho  t^^stlfled  re- 
cently to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
about  this  proRram  and  what  It  has 
meant  to  her  famll:>  :  .-ovldes  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  this  prosrram  offers 

Eileen  Gallagher  Is  an  exceptional 
woman.  She  Is  the  outspoken,  41 -year-old 
Irish  mother  of  nine,  who  has  been  sup- 
porting her  family  on  .AFTX:^  funds. 

In  the  middle  of  heated  criticism.  Mrs. 
Gallagher  decided  to  return  to  college 
and  obtain  a  degree.  It  has  taken  her  5 
years  and  a  great  deal  of  courage  .ind 
patience,  but  she  has  achieved  that  goal. 
She  has  now  been  taken  off  tiif  welfare 
rolls  and  Is  emplo.ved  at  $1'2  .SOO  a  year 
as  the  director  of  the  Epl.scopal  Neigh- 
borhood Center  School 

Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
Mrs  Gallagher's  story  with  m.v  collengues 
and  the  public  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  stor>'  which  app*>ared  ii;  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  be  printed  In  the  RrroRr 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   New   Agi  for  a   Mothix  of  Nine 
(By  Jim  Klobtichar) 

It  was  almoetly  unanimously  predicted  In 
li>87  that  RUsen  Gallagher  would  flop  as  a 
41-yoar-old  coed. 

Some  of  her  neighbors  offered  the  view  that 
she  not  only  would,  but  should. 

Mrs.  Gallagher  waa  the  kind  of  wonum 
who  had  no  difficulty  attracting  amtagonlam. 


She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  llv- 
Ing  ir.  a  fatherless  home  In  Mlnnetonka  Her 
marrlfLfi-e  ended  in  divorce  in  1961,  Her  hus- 
band had  ne\'er  been  a  rock  of  stability  and 
so  w>^en  '.he  time  came  for  alimony  ihe 
courts  award  might  be  ge.-.erously  described 
as  microscopic. 

She  had  to  accept  the  public  dole,  aid  to 
dependent  children. 

Prom  the  Olympian  outlooks  which  some 
asceud  in  judging  thoee  who  have  to  live  on 
welfare  thU  tended  to  put  Mrs  Gallagher  en 
the  road  to  social  exUe. 

Her  declsioi:  a  few  years  later  to  enroll  at 
the  miverslty  -:;:  Mlime.sota  with  nine  kids  on 
.M=DC  payrceuts  practically  assured  her  ban- 
ishment from  the  commualty  of  the  Just  and 
worthy. 

An  account  of  her  first  months  as  a  strug- 
gling college  freshman  received  widespread 
attention.  Between  and  around  classes  In 
American  Lit  and  EnglLsh  composnion  she 
would  drive  to  the  gn^ery  store  for  m!!k 
find  Kevin's  shoes,  help  with  the  dl?hep  sew 
clothes.  Bene  dinner  in  shifts,  a'ld  referee 
the  congestion  at  the  bathroom  door  so  that 
Mark  and  Mary  could  make  the  bus  for  Mln- 
:»etouka  high. 

For  her  brazenness  In  wanting  a  higher 
education  while  she  was  accepting  public 
money  to  preserve  her  family,  Eileen  Gallag- 
her was  denounced  as  an  ingrate  a  neplieent 
mother  and  a  slothful  woman:  In  addition 
she  wa.s  enThnslastlcally  suspected  cf  being  a 
hUBsy 

Her  largest  sin  In  retrospect  appears  to  have 
been  a  certain  IrL«h  fel.-itlness  of  temperament 
and  the  st-.bborn  belief  that  a  woman  does 
not  have  to  forfeit  aJl  of  her  Individuality 
and  her  ambition  in  order  to  meet  .•society's 
teat  for  "the  right  kind  of  AFDC  mother  "" 

•'1  tried  some  Jobs  that  fell  through."  she 
said.  "I  had  an  offer  of  a  $200-a-month  Job 
that  would  have  put  me  on  the  road  all  the 
time,  but  what  kind  of  life  would  that  have 
been  for  the  kids''  Nobody  had  to  tell  me 
about  the  awkwardness  of  being  a  woman 
on  AFDC.  After  a  couple  of  yesrs  I  could 
have  written  the  book  on  it.  i  dldnt  want 
the  money  that  way. 

She  decided  the  best  way  to  shake  anv 
kind  of  social  stigma  from  her  kids  was  to 
go  to  college  and  to  emerge  not  only  as  a 
fulfilled  person  but  a  better  provider,  ft  took 
five  years,  loans,  federal  assistance .  18  hour.s 
a  day  and  one  breakdown,  but  the  lady 
graduated. 

Her  children  gave  a  party  for  the  scholar. 
Some  In  the  neighborhood  congratulated 
her.  but  she  Is  still  not  likely  to  poll  many 
votes  for  local  mother  of  the  vear 

She  looked  for  work,  but  had  little  trouble 
avoiding  suffocation  under  the  offers.  She 
began  doing  volunteer  work  at  the  Episrx>pa: 
Neighborhood  Center  Her  energy  and  inno- 
vations earned  the  admiration  of  superior? 
She  began  speaking  publicly,  on  problems 
of  welfare  mothers  and  those  of  drop-out 
high  school  kids 

A  few  weeks  agr,  the  Episcopal  Neighbor- 
hood Center  named  EUeen  Oaliagher,  the 
director  of  Its  Center  School,  at  »12.500  a 
year. 

We  lunched  a  couple  of  days  arc  o::r 
first  since  six  years  ago  when  the  reformed 
tomboy  from  Holy  Aneels  decided  she  would 
assault  the  walls  of  academe 

■•T^l^ee  of  the  kids  married  "  she  said  "One 
of  then-,  went  to  'Vietnam.  One  Is  at  the  uni- 
versltv  and  another  Is  between  colleges  We 
still  have  a  household  of  six.  and  mavtje  now 
and  then  a  foster  kid  I  take  in  Tou  called  me 
once  a  snappy,  energetic  Irish  girl  with  no- 
tions to  be  a  middle-aged  Joan  of  .Arc  I 
think  that  may  have  been  close  to  It  But  the 
crusades  a.'-e  not  Just  for  welfare  mothers 
but  for  this  alternative  school  for  kids  who 
would  otherwise  go  down  the  drain 


"I'm  a  happy  kind  ot  perso:.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  deny  some  leftover  bitterness  about 
.s-ome  of  the  thuigs  iliat  were  said  to  my  kids 
and  the  dirty  and  malicious  phoue  calls  I  got 
I  11  repay  the  .oans.  .S\.>met>c>Qy  a^ked  nie  if  I 
don't  think  I  owe  the  public  somethi.ig  for 
all  of  the  AFDC  money  I  got  I  thi-.i;  r.  came 
to  something  like  $50,000  In  10  year*.  I  am 
grateful.  But  now  I  m  p..ying  for  son:,ebociy 
else,  gladly 

"If  the  work  I  ni  doing  now  can  save  just 
two  or  tliree  kids,  or  even  one.  shouldn't  the 
debt  be  square? 

"How  do  you  val    e  a  salvaged  young  Ufe?" 


PAGE  NELSON  KEESEE.  OF 
JOHNSTON.  SC. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  Page 
Nelson  Keesee  of  Johnston.  S  C  .  has  re- 
cently retired  as  editor  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legionnaire,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
good  worK  he  has  acne  on  behalf  of  our 
veterans. 

Nelson  Keesee  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  of  our  veterans  for  a  job  well  done 
I  wish  him  a  pleasant  and  happy  retire- 
ment with  his  family  and  many  friends. 
and  a  complete  recovery  from  his  re- 
cent lllnes,s 

A,  B,  Fennell.  former  veterans  em- 
plovTnent  representatives  for  South 
Carolina,  has  been  unanimously  ap- 
txdnted  to  fill  m  as  editor.  Abe  F^rmell 
knows  and  understands  the  problems  of 
our  veterans,  and  South  Carolina  veter- 
ans are  indeed  fortunate  that  his  serv- 
ices are  available  to  them. 

The  November  issue  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legionnaire  contains  several 
accounts  and  an  editcrial  about  Nelson 
Keesee  and  Abe  Fennell. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  pleased  to  call 
these  articles  to  the  atten'aon  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
tinat  they  be  m'^erted  m  the  REtoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•.^•as  ordered  to  be  pnnied  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   South  Carolina  Legionnaire, 
November  1973) 
Keeset  Ristgns  FlnrroR  s  Post 
Page  Nelson  Keesee.  who  has  tveen  editor 
of   the   South   Car'^llna   Legionnaire   for  sev- 
eral   years,    suffered    a    heart    attack    several 
weeks  ago,  but  ha.';  returned  home  after  hav- 
ing been  hospitalized  at  Self  Memorial  Hoe- 
plta!  in  Greenwood 

Legionnaire  Keesee.  who  also  served  as  De- 
partment AdJ;tant  for  some  'en  years,  is 
reported  well  on  the  way  to  recovery  and  la 
now  back  at  his  home  "At  .Anchor"  In  John- 
ston. 

Mr  Keesee  has  been  advised  by  his  doctors 
that  he  must  drastically  cut  back  on  his  ac- 
tivities and  has  indicated  that  he  can  no 
longer  serve  as  Editor  of  the  South  Carolina 
Legionnaire. 

Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  In  publica- 
tion of  this  Issue  of  the  S  C  Legionnaire 
Join  with  his  many  friend.?  among  members 
of  The  -American  Legion  in  wishing  Nelson 
a  quick  and  complete  recovery 

A  B  "Abe"  Fennell  of  Columbia  is  the 
:.ewly  apjx>tnte<l  editor  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Legionnaire,  succeeding  Page  Nelson 
Keesee  of  Johnston  who  retired  last  mcMitii 
after  suffering  a  heart   attack. 

"Abe",  longtime  and  active  A.merlcan 
I^glonualre,  Is  a  past  department  com- 
maiider  and  sen  ed  as  Chairman  of  South 
CaroUrjk  American  Legijii  baseball  program 
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tcr  ttxrt  years  *ft«r  li»ving  served  ai  ye»r» 
AS  state  director  of  tbe  program.  He  also  wma 
on  the  Legion  world  serlea  itaff  for  11  y««rs. 

With  a  record  of  many  years  In  newspaper 
work.  "Abe"  brlnga  with  him  strong  creden- 
tials as  he  asoumes  the  ntal  poet  aa  bead  of 
the  offlctal  newspaper  of  our  Department. 

After  a  meeting  of  the  Depiartment's  Pub- 
lic Relations  Comjnlttee  Nov  4th  at  which 
"Abe"  waa  the  unanimous  choice  as  editor, 
Chalnnan  Robert  S    Powell  stated 

"The  Public  Relations  Committee  feels 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  an  out- 
standing Legionnaire  such  as  "Abe"  Pennell 
and  feel  he  will  do  much  to  help  Instill  and 
promote  a  strong  interest  In  Legionnaires  to 
become  more  active  in  the  noteworthy  pro- 
graots  of  the  American  Legion.  We  pledge 
him  our  cooperation  and  urge  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  Department  to  Join  In  this  sup- 
port." 

Continuing.  Chairman  Powell  expressed  ap- 
preciation to  Legionnaire  Keeeee  for  his 
years  of  service  as  editor  of  our  otBclai  news- 
paper The  Public  RelaUons  Committee  of 
our  Department  join  with  Leglonnalpee 
scroM  the  state  In  wishing  Nelaoa  a  speedy 
recovery."  Powell  aald. 

i  Prom  the  South  Carolina  Legloonatre, 

November    1973] 

A   TaiBDTB   TO   P*G«  Nelsok   Kzxsne 

P%t^  Nelson  Keeaee.  who  served  as  depart- 
ment adjutant  of  the  Department  of  South 
Carolina  of  the  American  Legion,  who  headed 
up  the  B>ys  State  program  for  many  fears 
and  served  as  editor  of  this  newspaper  both 
before  bis  retlrenient  as  department  adjutant 
and  since  that  time.  haa.  on  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  resigned  aa  editor  of  the  South 
Carolma  Legionnaire. 

Noisoc  aa  he  Is  known  to  moat  of  us.  served 
SO  years  m  the  UB  Navy  before  returning  to 
his  beloved  home  "At  Anchor"  In  Johnaton 
after  his  retirement  But  he  dldnt  really  re- 
Ure  He  became  active  In  his  "home"  Legion 
Poet  and  was  a  prime  mover  In  "Teen  Town". 
ine  -.f  •.';?  twtter  community  youth  pro- 
grams In  South  Carolina  He  waa  moat  active 
m  other  projects,  but  his  real  lore  was  The 
American  Legion  a  Boys  State  program,  which 
he  directed  for  many  yetu^  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  South  Carolina  program  became 
recognized  nationally  The  program  grew  to 
over  800  Boys  SUtem  and  Mr  Keesee  was 
recognized  nationally  by  being  selected  sev- 
eral years  as  a  ooember  of  the  Boys  Nation 
staff,  an  honor  reserved  for  the  outstanding 
legionnaires  In  the  Boys  State  program. 
Known  affectionately  to  literally  thousands 
of  the  flneat  young  men  In  South  Carolina 
as  '-The  Admiral",  he  stepped  down  after  the 
annual  Boys  State  gathering  this  year  It 
was  a  crowning  glory  for  him  that  the  1973 
Prealdent  of  Boys  Nation  was  the  flrst  Boys 
Stater  from  South  Carolina  ever  so  honored. 

Hla  •ervice  as  department  adjutant  was  a 
great  factor  In  the  great  progress  made  by 
the  department  during  the  ten  years  he 
served  He  made  many  friends  for  himself 
and  the  department  both  within  the  borders 
of  our  state  and  on  the  national  scene 

As  editor  of  the  South  Carolina  Legion- 
naire. Page  Nelson  Keesee  performed  still 
another  <reat  service  to  The  American  Legion 
sjid  lu  mem^jers — a  service  which  will  long 
be  rememoered  The  South  Carolina  Legion- 
naire— thanks  to  hu  dedication  and  abUlty — 
rank*  as  one  of  the  better  Legion  publica- 
tions In  the  .-ountry 

•very  Legionnaire  and  every  Boys  State 
graduate  will  wish  tar  Pa^e  Nelson  Keeaee  a 
quick  and  complete  recovery,  as  well  as  many 
more    pl«aaant    years    of    retirement    at    hu 


lovely  anceatnal  home  In  Johnston,  as  will 
every  person  who  knows  what  he  has  dons 
for  The  American  Legion  and  especially  for 
the  youth  of  South  Carolina. 


SOCIAL  SECURrri'     IN  NEED  OF 
OVERHAUL 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  there 
have  been  countless  articles  and  boots 
written  during  the  past  2  or  3  years  on 
the  glaring  inequities  of  the  present 
social  security  system.  When  Congress 
Pfissed  H.R.  1  last  year  i  Public  Law  92- 
603)  I  stated  that  the  promise  of  reform 
contained  In  that  legislation  was  more 
illusion  than  reality  We  have  yet  to 
tackle  the  difficult  question  of  reform 
which  plagues  both  the  retired  and  those 
still  In  the  worfclng  force 

I  have  introduced  several  pieces  of 
legislation  this  year  which  would  bring 
about  major  social  security  reforms 
Among  them  Is  S  1838  which  provides 
for  partial  general  revenue  financing  of 
retirement  and  health  benefits  and  which 
also  establishes  a  reduced  social  security 
payroll  tax  for  low-income  individuals 
I  believe  8  1838  Is  essential  if  we  are  to 
bring  equity  to  the  current  working  gen- 
eration and  adequate  benefits  for  the 
retired 

Mr.  President,  recently,  an  article  by 
Carolyn  Shaw  Bell  on  the  m.vths  and 
Inequities  of  social  security  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 
SocTAi.    SactnuTT — Mttbs    km    iNigcrms 
(By  Carolyn  Shaw  Bell) 

Since  the  beginning  of  social  security  In 
1935.  the  myths  surrounding  It  have  har- 
dened Into  dogma  Yet  It  U  time  to  acknowl- 
edge that  It  Is  not  Insurance  but  a  massive 
income-transfer  program  containing  many 
elements  of  welfare,  and  that  it  contains  a 
number  of  serious  Inequities  that  need  cor- 
recting. 

Meat  of  us  believe,  of  course,  that  we  pay 
social  security  Into  Insurance  funds  and  get 
It  back  later:  that  we  all  earn  our  social 
security  benefltn — the  more  we  pay  In.  the 
more  were  entitled  to  get  back:  and  that 
social  security  U  something  we  work  for  and 
are  entitled  to.  unlike  welfare  which  Is  a 
government  handout 

ActuaUy.  the  monthly  social  security 
checks  currently  received  by,  amorig  others. 
widows,  retired  wrirkers  and  the  dependent 
children  of  disabled  workers  come  from  only 
on«  source  the  payroll  taxes  collected  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  on  the  cur- 
rent earnings  of  some  93  mUllon  workers.  H 
Is  a  flow  of  funds — about  M  8  billion  a 
month — from  earners  to  non -earners 

Once  the  system  is  correctly  Identified, 
oontroverslal  iss'aes  of  equity  arise 

Plnanclng  the  system  by  a  payroll  tax  cal- 
culated at  a  flat  percentage  makes  it  highly 
regressive,  posing  more  of  a  burden  for  those 
earning  low  wages  than  for  those  receiving 
high  salaries  Pot  most  Americans  the  sums 
withheld  la  social  aeturUy  contributions  ex- 
ceed those  withheld  for  federal  income  taxes 
Yet  most  of  thtiee  receiving  social  security 
beneflta  need  not  have  >  and  probably  have 
not)  remrtted  any  audi  contributions 

The  Social  Security  AdmlnlatraUon  calcu- 
lates beneflta  partly  on  the  basis  of  income 


maintenance,  and  Congrees  ha«  approved  the 
notion  that  the  system  should  provide  a 
family  with  an  inojtne  adequate  to  meet  Its 
basic  needs  for  food  and  shelter  and  clothing 
Yet  such  welfare  coiislderatloos  do  not  ex- 
clusively determine  the  amount  of  benefit* 
for  they  also  reflect  past  earnings  and  hence 
contributions 

The  system  taxes  individuals  as  workers 
and  for  families  with  more  than  one  worker! 
the  tax  burden  rises  accordingly  Yet  the 
«y»tem  benefits  individuals  not  only  as  re- 
tired or  disabled  workers  but  as  dependents 
1:.  a  family  Hence  the  relation  between 
taxes  paid  and  benefits  received  Is  far  lees 
generous  for  a  family  with  two  or  more  earn- 
ers than  ror  a.  single-earner  family. 

People  with  Income*  below  the  poverty 
level  are  exempt  from  the  federal  Income  tax. 
but  must  pav  »<K:lal  security  taxes  Yet  social 
security  be.neflt,i  are  tneniseUee  exempt  from 
Income  tax 

These  and  other  Inequities  surely  require 
extensive  public  discussion,  rather  than  being 
confined  to  congressional  committee  hearings 
and  to  dilutee  among  experts 

TH«  TBux  n-ow  or  rrNos 

From  the  beginning,  the  terms  "contribu- 
tion '  and  social  insurance"  have  been  used 
t-o  describe  social  security,  although  It  ws« 
nevw  seriously  oontamplated  that  paymsnu 
to  trust  funds  would  in  any  sense  be  saved 
Intact  or  Invested  to  provide  future  benefits 
to  the  workers  taxed  The  notion  that  people 
have  "rights"  to  social  security,  based  on 
their  contribution,  has  also  persuaded  many 
to  envision  a  flow  of  funds  from  some  kind 
of  accumulation  to  those  who  helped  build 
up  the  accumulaUon,  and  are  therefore  en- 
titled to  benefits 

Little  effort  has  been  made  to  get  people 
to  appreciate  the  true  fl.->w  of  funds  from 
taxpayers  this  year  to  beneficiaries  this  year 
The  revision  In  the  1972  legislation  which 
put  the  entire  system  o::  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  has  not  been  particularly  publicized 
It  mav  well  be  that  public  faith  In  the  sys- 
tem, and  to  sotne  extent  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  administers  it  mi«ht  be  se- 
verely shaken  if  people  suddenly  discovered 
that  no  vast  pUe  of  funds  existed  (  What  did 
they  do  with  all  the  money? "i  But  changing 
the  system  to  meet  the  true  needs  and  wants 
of  the  people  who  support  it  will  never  occur 
without  more  widespread  understanding  of 
wtiat  now  exists 

Because  of  the  ecnphasla  on  retirement 
provuions.  the  Income  transfers  brtnjght 
about  by  social  security  Lh  frequently  de- 
scribed as  one  between  generations — that  te. 
between  workerb  and  retl.-ed  workers  Yet 
over  half  the  people  on  social  security  ob- 
tain allowances  as  dependents:  they  may  or 
may  not  be  of  a  different  generation  than 
the  working  population  which  fumlahes  th«<r 
Income  They  include  over  4  nUlUon  chil- 
dren and  an  equal  number  of  widows  (in- 
cluding widowers),  mostly  elderly.  Another 
3  million  wives  land  a  few  thousand  hue- 
bands  and  parents)  of  disabled  or  retired 
former  workers  i  who  are  themselves  drawing 
social  sectirlty  beneflU)  also  receive  allow- 
ances These  people  may  or  may  not  have 
contributed  social  security  taxes  themselves 
but  they  receive  their  benefits  as  depend- 
ents of  some  other  person  Benefits  also  go  to 
those  who  have  left  the  labor  force  because 
of  disability  rather  than  age  almost  2  mil- 
lion of  them  today  In  other  words,  today's 
workers  heip  support  millions  of  people  their 
cwn  age,  or  younger,  who  for  various  reasons 
do  not  earn  Income  from  employment  Onlv 
•3  4  bliilon  of  the  #4.6  WUlon  in  monthly 
benefits  goes  to  retired  workers 

E«DT8T»lBmON    OF    INCOMB 

Because  the  system  emphasizes  a  link  be- 
tween contributions  and  benefits,  the  impact 
of  Its  transfer  paymenu  on  the  distribution 
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of  the  nation's  income  has  been  overlooked. 
To  moat  people,  perhaps,  the  phrase  "re- 
distrlbutlotti  of  income"  conjures  up  some 
vision  of  equalizing  income,  of  taking  from 
tne  rich  to  give  to  the  poor,  but  such  is  not 
.-.Acesearlly  the  case. 

S<jclal  security  beneficiaries  receive  their 
payments  as  a  matter  of  eligibility  defined  by 
law,  and  a  "means  test"  or  other  Income 
definition  does  not  determine  this  eligibility. 
\>.  far  as  the  d^>endents  are  concerned,  their 
eligibility  status  turns  on  their  family  rela- 
:iunshlp    to    someone    working    In   so-called 

overed"  employment  (Most  workers  who 
do  not  pay  social  seciirlty  taxes  are  enroUed 
;n  some  government  i>enslon  plan.)  The 
amounts  received  depend  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  "covered"  worker  and.  for  de- 
;jendent8.  on  the  nature  of  the  lam.ily  rela- 
■  lonahip 

The  sums  contributed  by  any  worker 
reflect,  of  course,  both  length  of  employ- 
ment and  the  earnings  derived  In  general, 
people  who  have  earned  higher  wages  over  a 
i'.ven  number  of  years  are  entitled  to  higher 
beneflta  than  those  who  earned  less. 

Because  the  level  of  l>eneflts  has  depended 
on  the  level  of  earnings  in  this  way.  the 
system  has  been  stoutly  defended  as  one  of 
"social  Insurance"  and  Its  payments  as  "con- 
tributory "  One  can  also  argue  that  It  re- 
flects the  American  belief  that  people  have 
unequal  Inoomes  at  least  partly  because  peo- 
ple work  with  different  skills  and  degrees  of 
effort  There  la  no  clear  majority,  or  even 
plurality.  In  this  country  In  favor  of  a  com- 
pletely equal  distribution  of  Income.  And 
If  It  Is  equitable  for  those  with  special  skills 
to  earn  more  than  the  untrained  or  less 
ambitious,  it  seems  equally  appropriate  for 
such  perjple  to  enjoy  higher  retirement  in- 
come, "paid  for"  out  of  their  earnings.  But 
this  argument  does  not  apply  to  social  secu- 
rity as  a  whole,  because  the  complex  fortnuia 
used  to  determine  benefits  does  not  con- 
sistently provide  more  to  those  who  pay  nwre. 

First,  those  with  low  Incomes  receive  more 
generous  benefits.  comp>ared  to  what  they 
have  contributed  in  taxes,  than  do  those 
with  higher  Incomes  For  example,  a  worker 
whose  monttily  earnings  averaged  t300  would 
be  entitled  to  a  retirement  benefit  of  •193, 
which  Is  64  per  cent  of  what  he  had  earned. 
Someone  employed  at  a  wage  level  twice  as 
high,  with  years  of  work  at  a  salary  of  »600 
a  month,  would  of  course  be  entitled  to  high- 
er benefits  But  they  as*  not  twice  as  great. 
The  retirement  pay  for  such  a  worker 
amount*  to  $309.  or  only  51  per  cent  of  the 
average  earnlngB. 

Secondly,  those  coming  under  the  system 
In  recent  years  will  benefit,  in  proportion  to 
what  they  pay  In.  far  more  than  those  who 
have  worked  In  "covered  employment"  for 
many  years,  or  who  have  paid  taxes  since  the 
system  began  In  1935  And.  to  cap  It  all. 
each  time  that  Congress  adjusts  the  condi- 
tions of  eligibility  or  the  benefits  paid  (and 
this  has  occurred  10  times  so  far)  the  rela- 
tion between  taxes  paid  and  benefits  avail- 
able changes,  generally  toward  more  generous 
treatment  of  the  newly  eligible 

Together  with  the  graduated  scale  of  bene- 
fits, these  policies  reflect  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding adequate  family  income  Thus  the 
stirvlvlng  widow  of  a  covered  worker  who 
leaves  four  children  receives  a  higher  total 
benefit  than  does  the  widow  with  a  single 
child.  The  system  must  insure  sufficient  in- 
come for  families  and  individuals  to  pur- 
chase the  primary  necessities  of  life,  whether 
or  not  the  covered  worker's  contributions 
would  generate  this  amount  of  income.  Such 
provisions  Justify  describing  the  system  as 
one  of  Income  maintenance:  a  system  of 
income  insurance  would  calculate  benefits  In 
a  consistent  relation  to  contributions. 


BKKxrrrs  vrascs  hamdoxtts 

This  ambiguity  about  the  goals  of  the 
system — whether  It  should  provide  Income 
Insurance  or  income  maintenance — has  as- 
sumed threatening  proportions  with  recent 
efforts  to  alleviate  poverty  in  this  country. 

Next  January  a  new  supplementary  se- 
curity Income  program  (SSI)  wUl  replace  old 
age  assistance  (OAA).  the  welfare  program 
for  older  people  now  administered  by  the 
several  states  Under  SSI  all  elderly  people 
In  need  will  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  level 
of  income,  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
The  payments  scheduled,  however,  will  ex- 
ceed many  benefits  now  being  paid  to  retired 
workers  under  social  security — some  of  whom 
may  have  t>een  receiving  additional  funds 
from  OAA. 

Accordingly,  the  two  programs  will  be 
integrated  so  that  the  elderly  who  were 
formerly  covered  workers,  or  retired  peopde 
who  have  contributed  to  social  security,  will 
receive  higher  payments  than  those  paid 
with  SSI  alone  For  example,  the  basic 
SSI  payment  for  an  elderly  individual 
■A-iU  provide  •130  monthly.  A  single  person 
now  receiving  a  retirement  social  security 
benefit  of  •84  60  will  be  entitled  to  the 
new  minimum.  HSO,  but  will  also  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  part  of  the  social  security 
payment  as  well.  The  total  monthly  income 
wUl  be  •150. 

The  retired  worker  thus  does  get  more — 
•20  a  month  more — than  the  person  receiv- 
ing only  the  basic  security  income.  But 
this  difference.  ^20.  can  also  be  regarded  as 
the  sum  total  of  the  retirement  benefits 
"ear.;ed"  by  all  the  social  security  taxes 
paid  In  previous  years  To  many  retired 
workers,  the  Income  thus  yielded  by  their 
contributions    will    look    very   small   indeed. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  retired  workers 
get  substantial  psychic  income  In  addition 
to  their  BocVal  security  checks.  These  re- 
turns can  be  described  in  terms  of  self- 
respect,  of  pride  at  having  "earned"  the 
benefit,  of  a  moral  righteousness  or  satis- 
faction with  the  ftJiflUment  of  a  contract. 
Obviously,  for  some,  these  feelings  are  en- 
hanced by  Invidious  comparison  to  those 
on  welfare  who  receive  "government  hand- 
outs/* (The  hardworking  couple  who've  paid 
social  security  taxes  all  their  lives  claim 
they  deserve  more  income,  when  they  re- 
tire, than  the  Indigent  welfare  types  who 
never  paid  a  dime  to  the  government  but 
now  exT>ect  to  be  taken  care  of  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  And  who  is  to  deny  their 
claim') 

In  fact,  of  course,  because  benefits  have 
not  t>een  calculated  In  a  consistent  relation 
to  contrtbutlonB.  strong  welfare  elements 
exist  In  the  present  system  of  social  secu- 
rity A  large  part  of  the  benefits  paid  have 
not  been  "earned"  by  the  recipients  any 
nwre  than  the  sums  paid  to  deriendent 
children  have  been  earned  bv  the  3ro-ung- 
sters  Involved  Nevertheless,  tfie  nublic.  and 
esneclallv  that  nortlon  of  the  pubMc  receiv- 
ing social  securltv  benefits,  differentiates 
sharoly  between  the  two  programs 

Although  SSI  cl**arlv  takes  the  flrst  step 
towards  an  overall  income  malntenajice 
program,  tbe  stronir  feellnes  about  social 
securltv.  aid  t^e  wlde^^rend  lonoran'^e  of 
Its  welfare  contend-  will  prohablv  nrev^nt 
anv  easT  substitution  of  such  a  nroeram. 
financed  from  general  revenues,  for  social 
security.  Precisely  because  the  svstem  h«a 
been  described  for  so  many  years  in  terms 
of  Insurance  and  ot  contributions,  the  pub- 
lic may  be  unwUling  to  relinquish  the  myth 
of  self-support  in  favor  of  income  mainte- 
nance. 

OtJTDATSD  aSSCMFTTONS 

This  brings  up  the  other  basic  conflict  in 
the  social  security  system  as  a  whole;   that 


among  the  differing  economic  roles  played 
by  an  individual  during  bis  or  her  lifetime. 
The  system  receives  Its  funds  from  workers 
as  Individuals:  ail  wage-earners  pay  the  same 
rate  of  tax  without  regard  to  their  famUy 
situation;  no  provisions  exist  for  Joint  filing 
or  for  figuring  total  family  Income.  Benefits, 
however,  go  to  individuals  and  their  depend- 
ents who  are  identified  in  terms  of  a  family. 
The  amount  of  income  received,  therefore, 
reflects  the  family  situation  rather  than  that 
of  the  indivldtiais  m  the  famUy.  Major  m- 
equitles  arise  when  more  than  one  individual 
in  a  family  has  contributed  to  social  security, 
for  the  system  does  tiot  yet  provide  that 
benefits  can  be  calctiiated  on  the  basis  of 
two  sets  of  earnings. 

An  example  may  help :  This  year  the  social 
security  base  (the  maximum  earnings  to 
which  the  tax  is  applied )  amounts  to  •10300. 
which  means  about  %!i&0  In  taxes  for  a  man 
earning  this  amount.  If  this  man  marries 
a'  woman  earning  $6,000  who  pays  social 
security  taxes  of  JSSl.  their  combined  "con- 
tributions" amoiint  to  •941.  But  a  man  wboee 
salary  equals  that  Joint  income — tiiat  is. 
someone  earning  •16.800 — would  not  pay  that 
amount  of  tax  His  total  social  seciirlty  con- 
tribution Is  the  •590  payable  on  the  first 
•10.800  of  earnings. 

The  problem  can  also  be  revealed  by  com- 
paring benefits.  If  both  men  are  married,  and 
each  have  the  same  years  of  earnings,  their 
social  sectirity  disabUlty  or  retirement  bene- 
fits will  be  equal  Each  will  be  entitled  to 
the  same  monthly  paynient,  plus  one-half 
the  dollar  amount  for  his  wl'e  The  fact  that 
one  wife  has.  herself,  worked  at  covered  em- 
ployment and  contributed  to  social  security 
may  or  may  not  provide  the  family  with 
additionsJ  income.  If  the  benefits  she  li 
entitled  to.  in  her  own  capacity  as  a  retired 
(or  disabled)  worker,  exceed  her  allowance 
as  a  dependent  wife,  then  she  may.  of  course, 
collect  the  higher  sum.  But  in  over  one  mil- 
lion cases  the  return  Is  negative:  That  la. 
the  elderly  woman  who  has  worked  receives 
more  as  her  husband's  dependent  wife  or 
widow  than  she  would  from  her  own  retire- 
ment benefit.  In  millions  of  other  cases  the 
difference  is  very  small  and  In  many  cases 
fails  short  of  the  annual  social  security  taxes 
paid  before  retirement. 

There  are  other  anociallee  in  the  system's 
treatment  of  two  or  more  earners  in  the  same 
family.  They  can  nearly  ail  be  traced  to  the 
simplistic  notion  of  dependence  used  to  de- 
fine family  relatLonsblps. 

The  basic  aasumptlon  pervading  the  systam 
(and  probably  American  society  as  well)  Is 
tiiat  a  family  is  dependent  upon  the  husband 
and  father,  a  woman  is  a  dependent  wife  or 
widow,  and  children  depend  on  their  father 
for  economic  support  and  on  their  mother 
for  care. 

In  economic  terms,  these  statements  haw 
been  meaningless  for  a  good  many  years.  Over 
6  miiUon  families  have  no  husband  or  fatlMr 
to  siipport  the  woman  and  chUdren.  Only  1 
out  of  3  married  couples  depends  on  the  hus- 
band as  the  sole  earner;  the  majority  of 
naarried  women  earn  income  from  their  em- 
ployment That  these  women  have  entand 
the  labor  market  by  the  nimt""*  over  the 
past  decade  has  done  more  to  reduce  tiis 
number  of  families  below  the  poverty  income 
level  than  any  other  single  occurrence.  The 
contributions  of  women  earners  to  tbelr 
families'  income  cannot  be  easily  mesLSured. 
In  terms  of  their  human  significance,  by  sim- 
ple quantitative  statements  about  average 
dollar  siuns  or  median  wages.  But  clearly 
economic  dep>endence  for  the  family  can  no 
longer  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  male  bread- 
wlnnsr  as  the  means  of  support. 

Aside  from  defining  economic  dspetulancy, 
the  family  has  also  been  accepted  as  the  basic 
unit  of  analysis  for  many  social  phenomana. 
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SocUU  security  beneflta.  welfare  progruns  and 
the  whole  concept  of  Lncoms  malntenano* 
merely  symbolliie  or  reflect  thla  fairly  widely 
accepted  construct.  Yet  the  notion  that  chil- 
dren require  the  mothers  care  and  attention 
ra»T  Itself  be  questioned  since  youn^  mothers 
with  small  children  are  Joining  the  l»bor 
force  more  rapidly  than  older  women  or  than 
men 

Prcwn  19«0  to  1971,  the  number  of  famllie« 
headed  by  men  Increased  from  40  to  47  mll- 
lloD.  or  about  18  per  cent,  while  the  number 
headed  by  women  rose  from  4  to  6  million, 
oc  about  38  per  cent.  Only  a  few  among  these 
latter  families  receive  any  support  for  the 
children  from  their  father*. 

uwTAa  TO  woscnr 
Thea*  chan^as  in  the  economics  of  the 
family  poae  special  problems  for  women.  So- 
cial security  beneflu  they  earn  tend  to  be 
much  smaller  than  thoee  for  men.  chiefly  be- 
cause working  women  are  confined  to  low- 
wage  occupations.  A  woman  who  works  full- 
time,  year-round,  earns  57  per  cent  of  what 
her  male  counterpart  does— a  substantial  de- 
cline from  the  65  per  cent  fraction  of  a  dec- 
ade ago.  It  follows  that  the  regressive  nature 
of  the  payroll  tax  also  bears  more  heavily  on 
women;  for  the  Increasing  number  working 
to  support  their  chUdren.  the  protection  of- 
fered  by  social  security  may  not  seem  worth 
the  coet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  economic  work 
women  perform  at  home  does  not  count  as 
"covered"  employment  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  9o  there  Is  no  way  for  women 
outside  the  labor  force  to  earn  rights  to  dis- 
ability or  retirement  Income.  Hardship  re- 
sults for  the  divorced  woman,  whose  years 
spent  In  caring  for  husband  and  chUdren 
may  have  precluded  her  taking  a  paid  Job 
and  for  the  widower  with  young  chUdren" 
who  has  to  pay  for  domestic  services. 

This  problem  points  up  the  conflict  In  the 
system  between  taxlnjr  Individuals  as  earn- 
ers but  paying  benefits  to  famUv  member 
and  dependents  IT  benefits  should  be  calcu- 
Uted  on  the  basis  of  family  needs,  then  why 
not  tax  wage  earners  on  the  basis  of  total 
famUy  income,  rather  than  regarding  them 
w  separate  Individuals?  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  present  system  of  allowances  for 
wives  and  widows  recognizes  their  economic 
contribution  of  household  care,  then  why 
not  vert  their  rights  to  social  security  bene- 
flts  m  them^ivea  as  people,  rather  than  re- 
quiring a  state  of  dependency'  In  the  more 
advanced  social  security  systems  of  some 
European  countries,  this  approach  has  been 
ejcplored.  with,  for  example,  tax  credits 
granted  to  xomen  on  maternity  leave  and 
pensions  provided  elderly  women  In  their 
own  right  as  retired  wives  and  mothers 

Another  special  problem  under  the  present 
social  security  program  concerns  older  people 
who  continue  to  work  after  age  65  Their  re- 
ttoement  beneftts  are  reduced  by  $l  for  every 
•2  they  ear-i  over  a  sum  of  92.100  anually 
-M,?'  example,  assume  that  most  of  the  3 
miUlon   workers  over  66  are  entitled   to  the 

IIZ'^J^L"'^'-^  retirement  benefit  of 
»l«3  TO  monthly  To  supplement  this  income 
the  older  worker  cannot  expect  to  earn  equal 
v^gie.  to  those  paid  younger  people,  but  take 
the  caae  of  someone  earning  half  the  median 
'rage,  or  »4  600  Por  an  elderly  person  the  net 
view  from  employment  paid  at  this  rate  is 
KJ  JOO  and  the  loss  in  income  of  •!  300  repre- 
sents an  effective  tax  rate  of  over  36  per  cent 
In  th«  schedule  of  federal  personal  Income 
^Mi.  such  a  rate  applies  to  Incomes  oret 
»  ttiiM  u  great.  Of  course,  the  elderly 
worker  aljo  pays  social  security  tax  on  the 
«vnlngB  and  has  occupational  expenses  as 
well  to  reduce  take-home  par 

This  provision  clearly  expcees  the  conflict 
between  income  maintenance  and  income 
insurance  IT  retirement  beneflU  are  designed 
to    replace    eamlng»     fie.    income    Inaux- 
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ance).  then  clearly  they  should  not  be  paid 
at  all  when  earnings  exist.  But  since  retire- 
ment beneflte  provide  very  low  incomes  to 
many  people,  the  goal  of  lnoo«ne  adequacy 
results  In  their  bemg  allowed  to  supplement 
their  social  security  payments  with  earnings, 
albeit  earnings  taxed  at  extremely  high  rates. 

Tint   tJtPACT    ON    POVXXTT 

Another  conflict  over  the  goal  of  maintain- 
ing adequate  Incomes  Is  seen  In  the  Impact 
of  the  social  security  system  on  thoee  with 
low  Incomes.  The  average  payments  for  re- 
tired workers  amount  to  le«a  than  the  poverty 
level  Income  for  elderly  single  people,  al- 
though the  benefit  to  retired  couples  aver- 
ages slightly  above  the  poverty  level.  This 
means  that  many  beneficiaries  have  not 
"earned"  from  their  "contributions"  suffi- 
cient Income  to  keep  them  out  of  poverty. 
With  significant  Increases  In  social  security 
benefits  last  year  and  this  year,  the  number 
of  poor  people  over  65  has,  however,  dropped 
from  almost  5  million  In  : 969  to  about  3 
million  today. 

Among  poor  people  who  are  not  65.  the 
system  works  hardship  because  of  the  import 
of  taxes.  Families  and  Individuals  with  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level  pay  no  federal 
income  tax:  in  1972  a  famUy  of  four  with 
about  M.500  of  Income  or  a  single  person 
with  an  income  of  $2,163  would  have  been 
so  exempted.  Of  the  5  nuillon  families  classi- 
fied thus  as  "poor"  in  1973.  about  half  con- 
tained at  least  one  person  who  was  em- 
ployed, and  In  over  a  million  famUles  two 
workers  brought  home  wages  and  salaries 
Despite  the  fact  that  their  earnings  were  In- 
sufficient to  raise  the  family  out  of  poverty, 
these  people  paid  social  security  taxes  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  highest  salaried  executive 
In  the  country.  Especially  for  the  two-earner 
family,  total  Income  might  well  have  exceed- 
ed the  poverty  level  had  it  not  been  for  social 
security. 

Theee  controversial  Issues  cannot  be  easily 
solved.  They  pose  hard  questions  about  gonls: 
Do  we  want  income  Insurance  or  Income 
maintenance?  What  are  the  demands  of 
equity  and  of  ethics?  But  they  cannot 
honestly  be  dealt  with  until  the  additional 
question  about  people  as  earners  and  as  fam- 
Uy members  can  be  squarely  faced.  If  the  sys- 
tem taxes  each  worker  as  an  individual,  it 
should  pay  the  beneficiary  as  an  Individual 
If  It  pays  benefits  in  terms  of  family  status 
It  should  tax  the  worker  on  the  basis  of  famu 
ty  status. 


NEED    FX)R    A    NATIONAL    GROWTH 
POLICY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  Introduced  the  National 
Growth  Policy  Planning  Act  (S.  1286) 
because  I  believe  It  Is  essenUal  that  this 
country  adopt  a  rational  scheme  for  ita 
continued  growth  and  development  Our 
cities  are  overcrowded  and  strangling 
amidst  pollution  and  neglect,  while  ur- 
ban areas  are  suffering  economic  blight. 

There  ar?  hundreds  of  Federal  pro- 
grama  to  meet  urban  and  rural  needs 
but  there  Is  little  coordinaUon  among 
them.  Some  of  these  programs  actually 
work  against  each  other;  most  have 
little  relationship  among  themselves. 

8  1286  would  utilize  local  and  regional 
planning  to  develop  a  national  growth 
poUcy  plan  This  would  be  a  flexible  plan 
based  on  local  needs  and  desires  It 
would  seek  to  conserve  that  which  Is  best 
about  our  metropoUtan  and  rural  area* 
and  to  change  what  should  be  changed. 
All  of  this  would  be  done  In  a  rational. 
well-thought  manner,  rather  than  the 


crisis- to -crLsls  approach  which  seems  to 
be  the  mode  of  most  governments. 

Mr  President,  recently  I  read  a  re- 
search pnjposal  prepared  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  Califonua.  Profs.  Willis  W.  Har- 
man  and  John  T.  McAllister.  Jr.  Thc:r 
proposal  .seek.5  to  make  an  assessment  ol 
the  Institutional  requirements  for  devel- 
oping and  Implementing  a  natkxial 
growth  policy  The  introduction  to  their 
propoBal  explains  the  need  for  a  national 
growth  rwliry,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  propo.s.i: 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Aw     ASSSSSMKNT     OF    THE     INSTITDTIGMAI.    Rr- 
QCnaKMXNTB     FOB     DrVKLOPTNG     aMD     IMPLI- 

BCCMTUfo  National  Ohowth  Poucy 
(By  Willis  W.  Harman  and  John  T.  McAllster 
Jr.) 

I.      NATIONAi.     AND     SOCITTAI.     NKI3> 

/.  Need  For  National  GroKth  Policy 
The  half-oentury  between  1920  and  1970 
was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  periods  of 
growth — especially  in  economic  output — that 
any  nation  has  ever  experienced.  During 
these  fifty  years.  Americas  ONP  Increased 
by  more  than  ten  times  (from  under  t90  bil- 
lion to  almost  »1000  billion i  and  our  popula- 
tion more  than  doubled  (from  100  million  to 
over  200  million) . 

As  beneficial  as  this  growth  has  been  to 
most  Becments  of  American  society,  there  is 
now  a  recognition  that  it  ha-i  demanded  a 
high  prtoe  In  social  disorientation,  ecological 
degradation,  and  public  alienation  Rapidly 
growing  public  concern  with  these  adverse 
consequences  of  uncontrolled  national 
growth  has  led  to  Increasing  awarene.sa  of  the 
need  to  assert  greater  public  control  over  the 
direction  of  future  growth.  The  President 
clearly  articulated  thl.s  concern  m  his  8tat« 
of  the  Union  address  of  1970  when  he  called 
for  the  formulation  of  a  National  Growth 
Policy  to  direct  government  activities  towards 
achieving  balanced  growth- 

".  .  Por  the  pttjft  thirty  years  our  popula- 
tion has  been  growing  and  shifting.  The  re- 
sult Is  emptying  out  of  people  and  of  prom- 
'•• — »  third  of  our  counties  lost  population 
In  the  sixties 

".  .  .  The  violent  and  decayed  central  cities 
of  our  great  metropolitan  complexes  are  the 
most  conspicuous  area  of  failure  m  Ameri- 
can life  today 

".  .  I  propose  that  before  these  problems 
become  msoluble,  the  nation  develop  a  na- 
twnal  ffrowth.  policy 

.  In  the  future,  government  decisions 
as  to  where  to  build  highways,  locate  air- 
ports, acquire  land,  or  sell  land  should  be 
made  with  the  clear  objective  of  aiding  a 
balanced  growth  for  America 

"...  If  we  seize  our  growth  as  a  chaUenge 
■AS  can  make  the  1970s  an  historic  period 
when  by  conscious  choice  we  transformed 
our  land  Into  what  we  want  It  to  become  ■ 
This  call  for  explicit  national  growth  pol- 
icy clearly  recognizes  that  many  public  ac- 
tions, such  as  highway  construction,  already 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  pattern  of 
national  development.  America,  in  fact,  has 
a  long  history  of  public  Involvement  in  the 
process  of  national  growth  For  example,  the 
Federal  government  actively  encouraged  mi- 
gration wettward  by  subsidizing  railroads, 
opening  public  lands  for  homestead Ing,  and 
so  on.  Management  of  the  national  economy 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  high  employ- 
ment and  stable  growth  has  also  long  been 
a  concern  of  the  Federal  government  More 
recently,  programs  such  as  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  have  been  created 
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with   the  explicit  purpose  of  promoting  the 
development  of  lagging  reirlans 

Perhaps  more  lmf>ortant  than  these  ex- 
plicit policies,  however,  have  been  the  many 
implicit  p>ollcle8  affecting  national  growth. 
As  the  report  of  the  National  Goals  Research 
Staff  noted 

■The  fact  Is  that  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  cohesive  population  policy. 
It  Is  continually  developtog  p)ollcles  that 
have  secondary  consequences  for  the  migra- 
tion and  distribution  of  our  population 

PHA  and  VA  mortgage  insurance,  the 
interstate  highway  system.  Federal  and  State 
tax  pKDliclee.  State  and  local  land  use  pro- 
grams, all  contributed  to  the  massive  subur- 
banization of  the  last  26  years  " 

.  Defense  contract  awards  have  accel- 
erated the  population  booms  In  southern 
California  and  along  the  gulf  coast 

.  .  Agricultural  research  and  support 
programs  have  accelerated  depletion  of  the 
rural  population." 

"These  policies  make  Individually  posi- 
tive contributions  to  society,  but  their  col- 
lective Impact  may  not  be  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  distribution  of  population 
and  economic  opportunity." 

The  point  of  these  remarks  Is  that  whUe 
many  public  actions  have  a  subelantlal  Im- 
pact on  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of 
national  growth,  these  impacts  are  frequently 
unforeseen,  unintended,  and  In  some  cases 
undeslred  The  major  purpose  of  developing 
explicit  national  growth  policy,  therefore, 
is  to  provide  a  framework  which  can  serve 
as  a  bajils  for  coordination  of  pr(.>granis  In- 
tended to  affect  growth,  and  that  can  en- 
sure that  growth  impacts  are  explicitly  con- 
sidered In  the  formulation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  other  programs  whose  primary  pur- 
pose Is  not  directly  related  to  growth. 

The  first  major  step  In  responding  to  this 
ChaUenge  came  with  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  at  1970  which  established. 
In  effect,  a  Congressional  consen.6us  for  the 
development  of  a  national  urban  growth 
policy.  WhUe  this  Act  once  again  called  for 
rational  and  efficient  growth.  It  did  not  estab- 
lish either  policies  or  policy-making  mech- 
anisms to  achieve  this  goal  However,  It 
did  recognize  the  requirement  for  further 
problem  assessment,  data  gathering,  and 
analysis  for  developing  a  national  growth 
policy,  and  It  directed  the  President  to  pre- 
pare a  biennial  report  on  natlonsU  growth, 
the  first  of  which  wets  issued  In  Ferbuary 
1973. 

During  early  1972,  two  major  reporu  ap- 
peared which  once  again  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  national  growth  policy.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  issued  a 
report  In  January  which  recommended  that 
growth  policy  be  organized  around  the  neigh- 
borhood as  a  basic  unit  for  future  growth. 
The  AIA  report,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  physical  growth  of  the  nation — 
especially  urban  living  areas,  in  March  the 
President's  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  (the 
Rockefeller  Commission)  issued  a  report 
wHlch  explicitly  called  for  a  national  popu- 
lation fKJllcy  which  would  Influence  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  population  as  well 
as  Its  overall  rate  of  growth. 

TTjese  examples  Illustrate  a  major  obstacle 
to  focused  debate  on  national  growth  pol- 
icy: a  tendency  to  define  the  Issue  so  broadly 
as  to  make  it  almost  useless  for  policy  pur- 
poses. tJnderllnlng  this  point,  the  President's 
1972  Report  on  National  Growth  noted  that 
"the  term  'national  growth  policy' — and  even 
the  term  'urban  growth  policy'-  has  come 
to  embrace  virtually  everything  we  do — pri- 
vately and  publicly — that  shapes  the  future 
of  our  society  As  a  result,  a  national  growth 
policy'  Is  often  viewed  as  a  panacea  for  all 
our  social  Ills."  Por  example,  while  the  ACIR 


report  I'rban  and  Rural  America:  Policies  for 
Future  Groxcth  focuses  heavily  on  urban  and 
metropolitan  development,  the  report  of  the 
National  Goals  Research  Staff  Toward  Bal- 
anced Growth-  (Quantity  xcith  Quality  In- 
cludes education,  basic  natural  science,  tech- 
nology assessment,  and  consiunerlsm  as 
topics  relevant  to  growth  policy.  An  mitlal 
objective  of  our  study  will,  therefore,  be  to 
clarify  this  ambiguity  by  developing  an  op- 
erational definition  of  national  growth  pol- 
icy 

One  way  of  analyzing  the  concept  of  na- 
tional growth  policy  Is  to  identify  the  di- 
mensions of  grovnh  which  such  ptoUcles 
should  specifically  adriress  TTils  approach 
would  consider,  for  example,  whether  na- 
tional growth  policy  should  deal  with  such 
growth  Issues  as  population  distribution, 
utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  so  on. 
As  we  have  Indicated,  we  must  draw  some 
boundaries  around  the  Issues  to  be  grouped 
together  under  the  heading  of  national 
growth  policy  If  we  are  to  keep  it  from  be- 
coming a  catch-all  phrase  referring  to  prac- 
tically all  domestic  policy. 

On  the  basis  of  our  previous  work  on  the 
subject,  we  feel  that  It  Is  useful  to  limit 
our  consideration  to  policies  dealing  with 
( 1 )  aggregate  growth  such  as  growth  of  the 
GNP,  the  rate  of  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  rate  of  population  Increase,  and 
the  environmental  Impacts  of  growth  and 
i2i  the  geographic  pattern  and  distribution 
of  growth.  Including  patterns  of  metropoli- 
tan and  urban  development,  regional  differ- 
ence In  economic  activity,  and  the  geographic 
distribution  of  population.  This  definition 
would  exclude,  for  example,  such  national 
welfare  objectives  as  provision  of  aggregate 
levels  of  health  and  educational  opportunity 
as  well  as  Income  maintenance  We  expect 
to  refinp  these  restrictions  during  the  first 
phase  of  our  study 

A  second  way  to  define  national  growth 
F>ollcy  Is  In  terms  of  the  specific  policies  and 
programs  that  it  would  subsume  This  ap- 
proach recognizes  that  national  growth  policy 
would  not  be  a  single  "super-policy,"  but 
rather  many  Interrelated  policies  and  pro- 
grams developjed  and  Implemented  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  through  various  forms  of  inter- 
action between  all  levels  of  government.  As 
we  have  noted  earlier,  many  elements  of  na- 
tional growth  policy  already  exist  In  the  form 
of  explicit  policies  concerning  such  aspects 
of  growth  as  the  aggregate  level  of  economic 
activity,  environmental  pollution,  and  so  on. 
However,  in  other  areas,  such  as  popula'  Ion 
distribution,  no  explicit  policies  exist,  al- 
though It  can  be  argued  that  a  national  pol- 
icy is  Implied  by  the  many  public  programs, 
such  as  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  that 
affect  settlemeot  patterns.  Development  of 
comprehensive  national  growth  policy  would, 
therefore,  entail  both  the  formulation  of 
explicit  component  policies  dealing  with  those 
aspects  of  growth  that  are  at  present  inade- 
quately treated,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
framework  for  relating  these  policies  to  each 
other  In  order  to  eliminate  conflicts  or  incon- 
sistencies Insofar  as  possible. 

The  second  part  of  our  definition  of  na- 
tional growth  policy,  then,  will  be  an  Identi- 
fication both  of  the  existing  programs  and 
policies  having  the  greatest  Impact  on  the 
dimensions  of  growth  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested, and  of  the  major  policies  that  >.ave 
been  proposed  for  dealing  with  relevant 
growth  Issues  that  are  not  yet  covered  by  ex- 
plicit public  policy. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  INDEPENDENT 
PROSECUTOR 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  earlj-  next 
week  the  Senate  will  consider  legislation 
designed    to   insure   true   independence 


for  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor. 
The  Judiciarj-  Committee  has  reported 
two  bills  to  the  Sena.te  without  recom- 
mendation, the  Bayh -Hart- Kennedy 
bUl,  S.  2611,  and  the  Hruska-Taft  bill. 
S.  2642.  Our  bill  wotild  vest  appointment 
and  removal  power  In  the  District  Court 
thus  remo'ving  the  Prosecutor  from  being 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  President, 
while  under  the  Hruska-Taft  proposal 
the  Prosecutor  would  still  be  the  Presi- 
dent's nominee,  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  subject  to  being  removed  by 
the  President.  Some  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  statements  of  Judges 
Gesell  and  Sirica  expressing  disapproval 
of  such  court  appointment.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  draw  the  Sen- 
ate s  attention  to  an  excellent  editorial 
that  appeared  earher  this  week  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  concerning  this 
point.  As  the  editorial  points  out; 

When  Judges  render  legal  Judgments  on 
matters  that  have  not  been  briefed  and  ar- 
gued before  them,  their  views  are  entitled 
to  no  more  weight  than  the  views  of  other 
lawyers.  Distinguished  constltutlcnal  schol- 
ars such  as  Paul  Preund  of  Harvard  Law 
School  and  Philip  Kurland  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  believe  it  Is  desirable  and 
constitutional  for  Congress  to  estabUsh  a 
special  prosecutor  appointed  by  the  courts. 
So  does  the  American  Bar  Association. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  American  people  can 
be  assured  of  a  full,  fair,  and  independ- 
ent Investigation  is  to  establish  by  law 
a  procedure  which  prevents  the  execu- 
tive from  investigating  itself.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

F*»OSrCi-TOB     ANT     COC^T 

Senator  James  Eastland  (Dem  .  Miss), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, wrote  to  Federal  Judge  John  Sirica  re- 
cently asking  Sirica's  views  on  pending  leg- 
islation providing  for  court  appointment  of 
a  ^>eclal  prosecutor  Sinca  responded  that 
he  disapproves  of  such  a  court  appointment 
He  said  eight  other  federal  Judges  with  whom 
he  discussed  the  question  agree  Sinca  added 
that  he  approves  statements  made  earlier  by 
Federal  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell 

Gesell  had  ruled  that  the  firing  of  special 
prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  was  'negal.  In  the 
course  of  the  Judge's  ruling,  he  »-arned  Con- 
gress agamst  providing  for  court  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  to  Cox 

"The  courts  must  remain  neutral.  Their 
duties  are  not  prosecutorial  If  Congress  feels 
that  laws  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  execu- 
tive Interference  with  the  Watergate  special 
prosecutor,  the  solution  lies  :n  legislation 
enhancing  and  protecting  that  effice  as  ;t  Is 
now  established  and  not  by  following  a  course 
that  places  incompatible  duties  upon  this 
partlcvilar  court" 

The  courts  should  remain  neutral  They 
stray  from  neutrality  when  they  give  advisory 
opinions  to  Congress  and  offer  legal  Judg- 
ments on  matters  that  are  not  before  them 
It  was  Improper  lor  Seiiator  Eastland  to  ask 
Sirica's  opinion  and  improper  for  Judges  Si- 
rica and  Gesell  to  express  oplnioi:is  on  a  legal 
Issi'e  In  an  effort  to  influence  Congress. 

When  Judges  render  legal  Judgments  on 
matters  that  have  not  been  briefed  and 
argued  before  them,  their  views  are  entitled 
to  no  more  weight  than  the  views  of  other 
lawyers.  Distinguished  constiiutlonaa  schol- 
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axs  such  03  P»ui  Preuad  of  H*rvard  Law 
Sobool  and  PhUlp  KurlAnd  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  b«lleve  It  is  dealrabl*  and  con- 
stitutional for  Congreaa  to  eatabli&h  a  special 
prooecutor  appointed  by  the  courts.  So  does 
the  American  Bar  Aaaoclatlon. 

Article  n.  Section  3  of  the  Constitution 
"•tea  ".  Congress  may  by  law  »e«t  the 
appointment  of  such  Inferior  oOoers,  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  president  alone.  In  the 
courts  of  law,  or  m  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments." 

Aa  Professor  Freund  has  observed.  •'That 
Justice  shall  be  done  and  shall  be  seen  to  be 
done  Is  a  paramount  and  legitimate  concern 
of  the  Congress.  That  concern  requires  no 
sjctra-constltutlonal  powers  It  does  serve  to 
caution  against  raising  barriers  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  eipressly  granted  by  Arti- 
cle ri." 

The  chief  argument  against  creating  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  named  by  the  courts  is  that 
prosecution  is  an  executive  function  and 
vesting  the  appointment  of  a  prosecutor  In 
the  courts  violates  separation  of  powers. 
Seoator  Birch  Bayh  (Dem..  Ind.)  has  demol- 
ished this  argument. 

"On  the  contrary."  he  wrote,  "court  ap- 
pointment of  an  Independent  prosecutor  may 
be  the  only  means  of  affirming  the  separation 
of  powers,  and  Its  corollary  doctrine  of  checks 
and  balances 

•The  separation  of  powers  Is  not  a  formal, 
rigid  doctrine  dividing  our  government  into 
watertight  compartments.  Rather,  it  is  a 
functional  doctrine  to  assure  that  checks 
and  balances  prevent  one  branch  of  govern- 
ment from  assuming  unreasonable  power*  In 
the  situation  now  confronting  us,  It  would 
do  violence  to  this  concept  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  leave  within  the  executive  branch 
the  authority  for  an  Investigation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch." 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved legislation  calling  for  the  Judges  of 
the  US.  District  Court  in  Washington.  DC 
to  pick  a  panel  of  Judges  to  appoint  a  special 
prosecutor  This  Is  the  direction  Congress 
must  move  to  assure  Independent  prosecu- 
tion in  keeping  with  the  separation  of  powers. 
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ANNALS  OP  INDUSTRY;   CASUAL- 
TIES OP  THE  WORKPLACE 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  the  No- 
vember 5.  1973.  issue  of  New  Yorker 
magazine  contains  an  article  bv  Paul 
Brodeur  entiUed  •'Annals  of  Industry: 
Casualties  of  the  Workplace  "  The  arti- 
cle deals  with  an  asbestos  plant  In  Tyler. 
Tex.  and  the  workers  employed  at  the 
plant.  The  article  is  noteworthy  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
because  it  represent*  one  of  the  most 
frightening  accounts  I  have  ever  read  of 
the  effects  of  unsafe  working  condi- 
tions— in  this  instance,  exposure  to  as- 
bestos fibers — on  workers. 

The  author  details  his  interviews  with 
workers  in  the  asbestos  plant.  F\3r  ex- 
ample, the  author's  interview  with  FYank 
Spencer,  a  worker  who  had  handled  tw- 
bestos  for  more  than  20  years.  Is  de- 
scribed- 

T-U  be  stxty-slx  years  old  In  May,"  Spencw 
said  "And  I  swear  I'm  Just  about  the  onllest 
one!  know  thafs  left  alive  from  that  Mc- 
Qregor  plant.  Except  for  my  son,  of  course 
he's  already  got  trouble  with  his  lungs  I've 
had  trouble  with  mine  for  years  I  finally  had 
to  quit  the  Tyler  plant  in  1968.  They  disabled 
me.  Just  couldnt  hardly  breathe  no  more 
Now  I'm  out  of  breath  all  the  tlm«  Cant 
do  nothing  Cant  walk  any  distance  at  all 
Whsn  I  quit,  they  started  giving  me  some 
retirement  paymente — eighteen  dollars  a 
month.  I  should -ve  done  what  «d  LAnd  did. 


He  quit  around  about  1962  He  couldnt 
breathe,  either,  because  a  luxig  collapsed 
on  him  I  heard  he  was  going  to  sue.  but  they 
settled  with  him  " 

I  a«ked  Spencer  if  he  was  receiving  any 
madloal  attention,  and  he  smiled  for  the  flrwt 
^ixa».  'I've  been  going  to  these  local  doctors 
for  my  lungs  for  years.'  he  said  I  spit  up 
an  awful  lot.  and  I'm  always  out  of  breath, 
and  I've  got  a  funny-sounding  cough.  I 
guess  I've  been  to  Jusrt  about  every  last  doctor 
in  that  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinic  .Ml  of 
'em  have  told  me  I  had  something  wrong 
on  my  X-rays.  Some  of  'em  b«ve  told  me  I 
got  emphysema,  and  aocne  of  em  say  it's 
asthma,  and  at  one  time  they  even  thought 
I  had  cancer,  but  not  one  of  em  ever  said 
U  was  on  account  of  asbe«t<^s.  Well,  they're 
a  bunch  otf  quacks  I  kxK>w  what  I  got  now 
I  go*  what  Ed  Land  got.  I  got  what  Harold  s 
got.  And  all  the  otbera.  I  got  that  duat  dls- 
oaae   That  dust  ha«  ate  ua  up   ' 

As  YandJe  and  I  left  a  few  minutes  later. 
Spencsr  rose  from  his  rocking  chAlr.  saw  us 
out  the  door,  and  stood  on  tlie  porch  and 
bid  us  goodbye,  .\a  we  went  down  the  steps. 
I  turned  to  th»nk  him.  and  saw  him  leaning 
forward,  hands  on  his  knees,  rocking  his 
head  up  and  down.  He  was  gasping  for  alr 

The  conditions  at  the  Tyler  plant  were 
uncovered  as  a  result  of  the  dedicated 
and  courageous  work  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Mazzocchl.  the  director  of  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Oil.  ChemlcAl.  and 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union, 
which  represents  the  workers  at  the 
plant.  Mr.  Mazzocchl  and  Mr  Steven 
Wodka  of  the  union  h.ive  been  active  in 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  for  many  years.  For  several  years, 
they  have  been  holding  conferences  for 
factor>'  workers  around  the  country  to 
point  out  the  hazards  existing  in  the  In- 
dustrial environment  and  to  give  workers 
guidance  on  how  to  deal  with  them. 

According  to  Department  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics, more  than  200  thousand  workers 
across  the  Nation  risk  serious  disease 
from  direct  occupational  exposure  to  as- 
bestos, and  asbestos  fibers  are  being 
found  in  the  lungs  of  people  who  have 
had  no  industrial  exposure  to  the  mineral 
at  all.  The  article  by  Mr.  Brodeur  pro- 
vides a  shocking  picture  of  the  results 
of  inadequate  laws,  lax  enforcement,  in- 
dustry mdifference.  and  lack  of  worker 
Icnowledge. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Annals  of 
Industry:  CasualUes  of  the  Workplace" 
by  Mr.  Paul  Brodeur  from  the  Novemljer 
5.  1973  Issue  of  New  Yorker  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMMAIA    or    IWUUSfST^-CASPALTIXS    OF    THX 

WoaKPLAC* 

n — THAT  orsT  HAS  »T«  Da  or 
(By  Paul  Brodeur) 
In  the  summer  of  1971.  a  young  doctor 
n&med  WUllam  M.  Johnson,  who  had  Jiist 
Joined  the  Division  of  Field  Studies  and 
Clinical  Investigations  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfares  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. 
discovered  data  In  the  files  of  his  predecessors 
which  showed  that  grossly  excessive  and  dan- 
B»«"i«  asbestos-dust  levels  had  existed  for 
years  in  an  amoslte-asbest-ie- Insulation  plant 
In  Tyler.  Texas,  owned  by  'Ois  Pittsburgh 
Coming  Corporation.  Realizing  t^at  men 
working  at  the  plant  were  in  danger  of  de- 
vsloplng  asbsstosls — aoarrtng  of  the  lui^s  re- 


sulting from  the  Inhalation  of  aBbe8t..s 
fibres — as  well  as  lung  cancer,  mesothelioma 
and  other  malignant  asbestos- Induced  tu- 
mors. Dr  Johnson  and  the  newly  appointe<i 
director  of  his  division.  Dr  Joseph  K.  Wa- 
goner, took  the  unprecedented  step  of  send- 
ing the  information  to  Anthony  Mazisocchi 
the  director  of  the  Legislative  Department  or 
the  OH.  Chemical  and  AU>mlc  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  which  represented  th« 
sixty-three  workers  at  the  factory  At  Maz- 
locchl  s  request  Dr  Pohnson  and  several  of 
his  associates  from  the  division  conducted  a. 
survey  of  the  Tyler  plant  In  October  of  197i 
which  showed  that  dust  levels  there  were  fa,- 
in  excess  of  the  federal  standard  (twelve  as- 
bestos fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  of  air); 
that  aabestoels  was  already  afflicting  sevea 
of  the  workers  there  and  that  since  1954. 
when  the  factory  opened,  a  total  of  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-five  men  had  been  em- 
ployed there  In  conditions  that  posed  grave 
danger  to  their  health. 

In    the    meantime.    Mazzocchl    and    other 
trade-union  leaders,  supported  by  E>r   Irving 
J    SellkofT,  who  U  the  director  of  the  Mount 
Slnal    School    of    Medicine's    Environmental 
Sciences  Laboratory  and  a  pioneer  In  the  field 
of  modem   asbest<ie  epidemiology,  had   beer. 
urging  Secretary  of  Labor  James  D    Hodgson 
to  declare  an  emergency  standard  for  occu- 
pational exposure  to  asbestos  of  two  fibres  per 
cubic  centimetre  of  air    However.  In  .^plte  of 
the  fact  that  Dr    SellkofT  and  Dr    E    Cuyler 
Hammond,  who  Is  vice-president   for  epide- 
miology and  statistics  of  the  American  Can- 
cer   Society,    had    provided    incontrovertible 
evidence  that  one  out  of  five  asbestos-insu- 
lation workers  was  dying  of  lung  cancer,  and 
that   almost   half   of   theee   men    were  dying 
of  some  form   of  asbestos  disease.  Secretary 
Hodgson,  apparently  searching  for  some  mid- 
dle ground  that  he  hoped  would  satisfy  both 
Indu.stry    and    labr.r     declared    a    temporary 
emergency  standard  of  five  fibres  per  cubic 
centimetre  In  December  of  1971    Another  in- 
dication that  the  government  was  seeking  a 
compromise  between  the  well-being  of  work- 
ers and  the  Interests  of  industry  came  when 
the     Department     of     Labor's     Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  which  has 
the  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and   Health   Act 
of    1970.    Inspected    the   Tyler   plant   late   In 
November  of  1971.  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
report    that    a    critical    occupational-health 
situation  existed  there   Although  major  defi- 
ciencies In  the  factory's  ventilation  system 
constituted   serious   violations   of   the   Act — 
those  likely  to  result  In  disability  or  death — 
the  Administration  chose  to  consider  them 
as  nonserlous.  and  fined  Pittsburgh  Coming 
just  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars 

There  has  since  been  considerable  specula- 
tion In  government  circles  among  trade 
unions,  and  within  the  Independent  medical 
and  scientific  community  about  the  lenient 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  toward  Pitts- 
burgh Coming  after  the  November  stu-vey 
Apologists  for  the  Administration  claim  that 
because  the  Secretary  of  Labor  announced 
the  emergency  standard  for  asbestos  after 
the  survey  was  conducted  harsher  penalties 
might  have  been  interpreted  as  unfair  harass- 
ment of  the  company  Some  people  say  that 
with  the  Administration  In  the  process  if 
redefining  safety  and  heaiUi  standards  for 
workers,  the  regional  Inspectors  In  Dallas  had 
received  no  clear  guidelines  from  Washington 
about  over-ail  policy  and.  fearful  of  exceed- 
ing their  authority,  were  simply  trying  to 
muddle  through  an  administrative  vacuum 
Other  observers  feel  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  reluctant  to  invoke  the  letter  of 
the  law  In  the  case  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  because  to  have  done  so 
would  have  opened  a  Pandora  s  box  of  health 
violations  In  other  Industries,  which  the 
Administration  was  Ul-equlpped  to  handle. 
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since  It  had  only  forty  Industrial  hyglsiolsts 
to  saforoe  standards  In  some  four  million 
workplaces.  And  still  others,  Including  Mas- 
zocchl.  believe  that  the  Administration's  peo- 
ple were  highly  embarrassed  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
report  on  the  Tyl«r  plant,  which  pointed 
up  the  Department  of  Labor's  failure  to 
enforce  the  standards  of  the  Walsh -Healey 
Act  at  the  factory  after  a  department  In- 
spection on  Pebniary  13.  1969.  Indeed.  Maz- 
zocchl believed  that  the  Administration's 
people  were  hoping  that  if  they  slapped 
Pittsburgh  Coming  lightly  on  the  wrist  with 
some  nonserlous  violations  the  whole  affair 
would  blow  over. 

Whether  the  truth  lies  In  any  one  of  these 
theories  or,  as  seems  more  likely,  in  a  com- 
bination of  them.  It  became  apparent  In 
December  of  1971  that  the  Tyler  affair  was 
i.ot  goliig  to  blow  over.  That  it  did  not,  as 
so  many  other  occupational-health  scandals 
had.  was  largely  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Mazzocchl.  who  was  determined  to  make  It 
a  caute  ciUbre.  Tot  several  years,  be  and 
his  associates  in  the  union's  Legislative  De- 
partment, aided  by  Dr.  Glenn  Paulson,  a 
young  scientist  working  under  Professor  Ren6 
UubOB,  at  the  Rockefeller  Omverslty.  had 
been  holding  conferences  for  factory  work- 
ers around  the  countrv-  to  point  out  the 
hazards  existing  In  the  Industrial  environ- 
ment and  to  give  the  workers  guidance  In 
how  to  deal  with  them  It  was  a  considerable 
undertaking,  for  the  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  members  of  the  union  were  being 
exposed  to  thousands  of  potentially  toxic 
substances  Indeed,  in  certain  factories  men 
were  working  with  more  than  five  thousand 
different  chemicals,  yet  federal  standards 
existed  for  fewer  than  four  htindred  and 
fifty  of  them 

Since  Mazzocchl  found  that  the  lack  of 
government  standards  was  accompanied  by 
lax  government  enforcement  of  existing 
health  regulations  and  an  attitude  of  almost 
total  oallousness  on  the  part  of  Industry,  he 
became  convinced  that  industrial  workers 
were  victims  of  a  conspiracy  designed  to  sup- 
press knowledge  of  occupational  health  haz- 
ards and  to  delay  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  to  cope  with  them.  A  blunt- 
spoken  man  In  his  middle  forties,  with  a  fiery 
temperament,  piercing  eyes,  and  an  unruly 
mane  of  black  hair,  he  had  begun  to  brood 
over  what  he  considered  the  gross  immorality 
that  attended  the  plight  of  men  who  were 
either  dying  or  being  disabled  early  in  life  as 
a  result  of  exposure  to  substances  such  as 
asbestos,  whose  adverse  health  effects  had 
long  been  known  to  and  ignored  by  a  medical- 
Industrial  complex  consisting  of  company 
doctors  Industry  consultants,  and  key  occu- 
pational-health ofBclals  at  various  levels  of 
the  state  and  federal  governments. 

Consequently,  when  the  situation  at  Tyler 
was  brought  to  his  attention  by  Dr.  Johnson 
In  September  of  1971 .  Mazzocchl  saw  It  as,  in 
his  wards,  "the  epitome  of  what  was  wrong 
with  the  way  our  country  was  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  Industrial  disease."  However, 
he  decided  against  making  any  public  dis- 
closure of  conditions  at  the  T'yler  plant  until 
the  Natlooal  Institute  for  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  survey  had  been  conducted  and 
WTltten  up  'I  wanted  to  marshal  all  the  facU 
and  then  choose  the  forum  that  would  en- 
able me  to  use  the  example  of  the  Tyler 
plant  to  best  effect,  and  to  bring  help  to  the 
unfortunate  men  who  were  working  thsre," 
he  has  said  "I  wanted  the  whole  country 
to  know  In  detail  what  had  happened  at  that 
factory,  and  to  understand  that  what  had 
gone  on  there — the  fruitless  Bureau  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  inspections. 
the  lack  of  enforcement  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  company's  disregard  for  the 
men.  the  whole  long,  lousy  history  of  neglect, 
deceit,  and  stupidity — was  happening  In  do«- 
enj  of  other  ways,  In  hundreds  of  other  fac- 


torlsA.  to  thousands  of  other  man  •atom  ttxs 
land.  I  wanted  people  to  know  that  tboo- 
sands  upon  thousands  of  their  feUow-ctttBana 
were  being  assaulted  dally,  and  that  the  po- 
lloe-^ln  this  case,  the  federal  government — 
had  done  nothing  to  remedy  the  situation.  In 
short,  I  wanted  them  to  know  that  murder 
was  being  committed  in  the  workplace.  azKl 
that  no  one  was  bothering  about  It." 

The  forum  Mazzoocbl  chose  was  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  was 
held  at  the  Sheraton  Hottf  In  Philadelphia 
on  December  26th.  and  was  attended  by 
some  fifty  thousand  scientists  from  all  over 
the  country.  Along  with  Ralph  Nader  and 
Dr.  Sidney.  Wolfe,  the  dliect<n'  of  Nader's 
Health  Research  Oroup,  Mazzocchl  addressed 
eleven  hundred  of  the  delegates  at  a  sym- 
posium entitled  "Workers  and  the  Environ- 
ment," which  was  moderated  by  Professor 
Oeorge  Wald,  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  bio- 
logist from  Harvard.  Nader  and  Dr.  Wolfe 
spoke  about  occupational -health  problems 
In  general,  and  Maasocchl  zeroed  In  on 
Tyler  as  the  quintessential  example  of  the 
Ignorance,  neglect,  and  subterfuge  that  char- 
acterized government  policy  toward  indus- 
trial hygiene.  The  complete  and  final  report 
of  the  survey  made  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occup>atlon&l  Safety  and  Health 
(known  as  NIOSH)  had  been  sent  out  on 
December  21st,  and  he  was  thus  able  to 
document  his  charges  with  devastating  ef- 
fect. Mazzocchl  was  hoping  that  his  dis- 
closures about  conditions  at  the  Tyler  plant 
would  bo  picked  up  by  newsmen  covering 
the  meeting  and  relayed  to  the  nation.  As 
things  worked  out,  however,  press  coverage 
of  the  symposium  teiuled  to  emphasize  the 
more  general  aspects  of  occupational  health 
that  had   been   discussed   by  Nader. 

In  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  the 
mildness  of  the  penalties  that  accompanied 
them,  the  Administration  citations  had 
caused  considerable  consternation  to  the 
management  of  Pittsburgh  Coming  by 
setting  March  31.  1972,  as  the  date  for  com- 
pleting extensive  Improvements  in  the  ven- 
tilation- and  dust-control  systems  of  the 
Tyler  plant.  Combined  with  the  failure  of 
a  company  plan  to  use  mineral  wool  as  a 
substitute  for  asbestos  In  the  manufacture 
of  high -temperature  pipe  Insulation,  and 
the  union's  insistence  that  there  be  strict 
compliance  with  the  reconamendations  of 
the  NIOSH  report,  the  deadline  meant  that 
the  company  would  at  long  last  be  forced 
to  clean  up  the  plant  or  close  It.  Faced  with 
this  choice.  Pittsburgh  Coming's  board  of 
directors  met  In  the  middle  of  December  and 
decided  to  shut  the  factory  within  a  few 
months — after  txslng  up  as  much  raw- 
asbestos  stock  as  possible — in  order  to  avoid 
further  penalties 

The  decision  to  close  the  Tyler  plant  rather 
than  to  sp>end  the  necessary  time  and  money 
to  make  It  safe  obviously  appealed  to  the 
managers  of  the  company  as  the  best  way 
out  of  their  difficulties.  However.  It  did  not 
solve  the  problem  faced  by  Dr.  Lee  B  Grant, 
the  n>edlcal  director  of  one  of  Plttsbtirgh 
Coming's  parent  corporations,  PPG  Indus- 
tries, and  medical  consultant  to  Pittsburgh 
Corning.  Dr  Grant  appears  to  have  felt  that 
his  professional  reputation  had  been  called 
into  question  by  the  findings  of  the  NIOSH 
survey. 

On  December  13th — five  months  to  the  day 
after  he  had  told  Dr  Johnson  that  the  health 
situation  at  Tyler  wasn't  serious — Dr.  Grant 
visited  Dr  Johnson  at  the  Division  of  Pleld 
Studies  and  Clinical  Investigations  to  dis- 
cuss the  medical  condition  of  the  seven  Tyler 
workers  who  showed  signs  and  symptoms  of 
asbestoels  and,  as  Dr  Grant  put  It.  "to  avoid 
further  misunderstanding"  between  NIOSH 
and  Pittsburgh  Coming.  According  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  meeting  was  somewhat  strained, 
for  Dr.  Grant  was  attempting  to  minimise 
the   asbestos  problem   at  the  Tyler  factory. 


"He  tried  to  inaply  that  our  medical  findings 
on  the  seven  men  were  baaed  more  on  epide- 
miological data  than  on  clinical  examina- 
tion," Dr.  Johnson  recalls.  "I  replied  that 
rales,  finger  clubbing,  dyspnea,  and  reduced 
pulmonary  function  were  weU -reoognlaad 
clinical  evidence  of  asbestoals. 

FurthermcHe,  I  UA&  blm  that  back  in  Oc- 
tober Dr.  Richard  M,  Spiegel,  of  our  division, 
was  given  to  understand  that  scsne  of  the 
X-rays  taken  by  Dr.  George  K.  Hurat — t£ke 
superintendent  of  the  East  Texas  Chest  Hos- 
pital, In  Tyler — showed  evidence  of  pulnxo- 
nary  fibrosis.  I  also  reminded  Dr.  Grant  that 
in  1970  a  manager  of  the  plant  had  died  of 
mesothelioma.  Dr.  Grant  tJhen  Informed  me 
that  the  company  was  willing  to  release  Dr. 
Hurst's  X-rays  to  us — they  had  been  made 
at  Dr.  Grant's  request — but  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  we  come  back  to  'lyier  early  in 
January,  so  that  we  could  sit  down  and  re- 
view them  together.  I  got  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  he  was  trying  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  NIOSH  and  imtsburgh  Coming 
had  been  working  Jointly  on  the  problem 
from  the  very  beginning.  However,  we  wanted 
to  get  our  hands  on  those  X-rays,  so  I  agreed 
to  the  meeting,  even  though  I  saw  little  rea- 
son for  It." 

On  January  5.  1972.  Dr.  Spiegel  and  Rich- 
ard A,  Lemen,  an  epidemiologist  who  had 
also  been  a  member  of  the  original  NTOSH 
survey  team,  returned  to  Tyler,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  met  with  Dr.  Grant, 
Dr.  Hurst,  and  William  Parkos,  Pittsburgh 
Coming's  director  of  personnel  and  Indus- 
trial relations.  In  a  conference  room  at  the 
East  Texas  Chest  Hoepltal.  The  five  men  re- 
viewed the  medical  reports  on  all  of  the  em- 
ployees— results  of  X-rays  and  pulmonary- 
function  tests  done  by  Dr.  Hurst,  and  results 
of  examinations  for  rales,  finger  clubbing, 
and  dyspnea  done  by  the  NIOSH  team — 
and  concluded  that  seven  of  the  employees 
had  asbestosls.  Then  Dr.  Hurst  announced 
that  his  sui>erlors  at  the  Texas  State  Health 
Department  would  not  release  the  chest 
films  to  MOSH.  But  Dr.  Grant  said  that  the 
release  would  be  acceptable  to  Pittsburgh 
Coming,  and  It  was  decided  that  he  and  Dr. 
Spiegel  would  fly  to  Austin  to  try  to  get  per- 
mission from  the  Texas  State  Health  Com- 
missioner. 

By  arrangement  with  Pittsburgh  Coming, 
Steven  Wodka,  of  the  OH.  Chemical,  and 
Atomic  Workers  Legislative  Department,  ar- 
rived In  Tyler  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
to  tour  the  plant  and  to  meet  with  members 
of  the  local  union  committee  Wodka  was 
accompanied  on  his  tour  by  Herman  Yandle. 
the  chairman  of  the  local  committee;  by 
Farkoe;  and  by  Charles  E.  Van  Home,  the 
plant  oaanager:  he  found  conditions  in  the 
factory  to  be  much  as  they  had  been  de- 
scribed in  the  NTOSH  report.  Huge  piles  at 
loose  asbestos  fibre  lay  on  the  floor  of  the 
plant,  and  visible  clouds  of  dust  were  erupt- 
ing from  several  operations  After  the  tour, 
Wodka — who  had  learned  only  the  prevlo\u 
day  that  men  from  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  had  Inspected  tba 
plant  in  November — asked  to  see  the  cltatloDS 
they  had  issued,  pointing  out  that  the  com- 
pany was  required  to  poet  them  publicly  for 
the  information  of  the  workers. 

When  Van  Home  and  Farkoe  produc«d 
them,  they  professed  to  be  Ignorant  of  this 
requirement,  although  each  citation  sheet 
states  that  "a  copy  of  the  enclosed  citation  ( s) 
shall  be  prominently  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  at  or  near  each  place  a  violation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  citation  occurred."  They  also 
assured  Wodka  that  the  items  marked  for 
immediate  compliance  had  been  taken  care 
of.  Then  they  told  him  that  Pittsburgh 
CcMTilng  planned  no  extensive  changes  in  the 
ventUatlon-  and  dust-control  systems  by  the 
March  31st  deadline,  and  that  the  factory 
would  be  shut  down  som.etlnie  In  the  middle 
of  February, 
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At  the  same  time,  they  rejected  «  request 
by  WocUta  that  In  the  meantime  the  company 
provlcle  in-plant  facilities  for  storing  reeplrm- 
tors  and  for  changing  work  clothes,  so  that 
the  employees  would  not  continue  to  con- 
taminate their  cars  and  homes  with  asbestoe 
duat  and  thus  expose  members  of  their  fam- 
Uies  to  the  rlak  of  incxnrlng  asbestos 
diseases 

That  evening,  Wodka  held  a  meeting  with 
several  members  of  the  local  union  commit- 
tee to  discuss  the  health  situation  at  the 
plant.  At  the  outset,  he  informed  them  of 
the  results  of  a  mortality  study  Dr.  Sellioff 
and  Dr  Hammond  had  made  of  men  who 
had  worked  at  an  amoolte-asbestos-lnsula- 
tlon  plant  owned  by  the  Union  Asbestoe  & 
Rubber  Company,  in  Paterson.  New  Jersey 
between  1941  and  1954.  (When  the  company 
cloeed  the  Paterson  plant  In  1964.  it  trans- 
ferred Its  asbeetoe  operations  there  to  the 
Tyler  factory,  which  was  later  purchased  by 
Pittsburgh  Coming.) 

As  It  happened  found  a  gross  number 

of  excess  deaths  resulting  from  asbestosls 
lung  canc*r.  and  mesothelioma  among  the 
Paterson  workers,  and  since  the  two  plants 
had  been  operated  In  a  similar  manner  the 
doctor^'  andl.^gs  obviously  had  frightening 
Implications  for  the  men  who  were  employed 
at  Tyler  -It  was  a  sombre  moment  for  it 
was  the  first  time  that  they  had  bein  told 
how  serious  their  situation  was.  and  how 
precarious  It  would  remain  In  the  future" 
Wodka  recalls  "However,  they  accepted  the 
news  stoically  They  even  seemed  relieved  to 
know  the  facts.  Tou  see,  they  had  been  living 
in  doubt  ever  since  the  NIoeH  survey  and 
stm  hadn-t  been  informed  that  any  of  them 
*^  "  '*'*^«»^  "  having  asbestosls - 
The  next  morning,  a  final  meeting  was 
held  at  the  East  Texas  Chest  Hospital  In 
addition  to  Dr.  Grant  and  Dr  Hurst  those 
present  were  Farkoe  and  Van  Home,  of  Puts- 

i"^«£^""^*''   ^    SP>*K*I  and  Mr    Lemen. 
of  NT08H,    and   Wodka  and   Tandle,  of  the 

>!r«^  ,i"ll''*  ^^"^  ^  "y^«  «»^»t  when 
he  first  visited  the  Tyler  plant,  m   19«8    he 

-*ll!.  Jl"^  *^**  '  potential  health  problem 
existed  there,  and  had  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  have  the  situation  corrected 
He  took  credit  for  Instituting  a  number  of 
surveys  and  studies  of  the  plant's  ventUa- 
tlon  equipment,  and  blamed  the  Bureau  of 
Occupational    Safety    and    Health    and    Dr 

^m!.  x?'*"*^-  ^°  ^'^  ^^  ^  charge  of 
?^  „^  i*^^**  epidemiology  for  the  bureau, 
for  not  followtng  through  on  a  proposed 
medical  study  of  the  workers  P™P<»«J 

..^»^"^'  '"°  instated  at  the  meeting  that 
asbestos-dust  leveU  at  the  Tyler  plant  were 

he  claimed  that  respiratory  protection  was 
made  mandatory  for  all  workers  in  the  fac- 
t^7t  tL^^  :'J^^  "^  '*«'-•  ««>tention 
had  worked  in  the  plant  for  more  than  ten 

I!^,,'"''  "*'''  "^'"^  ^*"«  with  a  feS 
wceptlcns^the  wearing  of  respirator*  IZ 
not  required  untu  the  summer  of  1971  Pd^ 
hi.  part    Dr    Spiegel  listened  to  Dr    OranTs 

silence  l  was  not  there  to  anrue  with  him 
•bout   What    had   or   had    notTap^n^''*^ 

e«^,!  ^^'**'  conclusion,  about  the  work- 

S  T.^T"^  '*"'  ^-"'^  ^'^  ^  D'  Hur« 
In  my  opinion,  however  Dr  Grant  was  trv. 
t^t^ab«>,v.  himself  and  iTV^^r^^ 
C^^nln*  Corporation  of  all  reaponalbuity  for 
the  ootKfttlons  that  had  eruted  In  the  Ty  ,' 
p  ant  over  the  years,  and  for  the  la^  " 
»rt*ntion  paid  to  the  health  of  the  w^^' 
Hts  speech  sounded  like  a  legal  brief  more 
than  anrhing  else  As  I  «t  lutenlng  I 
kept  wondering  why  on  earth  he  had  not 
kept  calling  Dr  Cralley  to  ln«.t  that  the 
bureau  undertake  lu  propc«d  medical 
studies,  or,  falling  that,  why  he  dldnt  get 
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back  to  Dr  Hurst  sooner  than  he  did.  Surely, 
in  all  the  years  since  1965  he  could  have 
found  lometme  to  examine  the  workers  ■ 

After  Dr  Grant's  opening  summary,  he  and 
Dr  Spiegel  formally  announced  their  Joint 
conclusion  that  at  least  seven  of  the  eighteen 
workers  with  more  than  ten  years  of  em- 
ployment in  the  Tyler  plant  had  Tvmptoms 
and  sign*  consistent  with  asbestoels  Dr 
Grant  an-l  Farkoe  then  said  that  Pittsburgh 
Coming  would  pay  for  the  treatment  of  any 
dlseaM  that  was  occupat tonally  related,  pro- 
vided that  the  treatment  was  performed  at 
the  Bast  Texas  Chest  Hospital,  but  they 
were  vague  about  whether  the  company 
would  pay  for  any  long-term  medical  foUow- 
up  of  the  sixty-three  workers  then  employed 
at  the  plant.  (In  his  December  meeting  with 
Dr  Johnson.  Dr  Grant  had  suggested  that 
such  a  program  should  be  undertaken  and 
financed  by  M06H  i  There  was  alao  no  dis- 
cussion whatever  of  any  medical  foUowup  of 
the  eight  hundred  and  thirty -two  men  who 
had  previously  been  employed  at  the  Tyler 
plant,  and  who  would  carry  the  asbeetoe  they 
had  inhaled  In  their  lungs  for  the  rest  of 
their  days,  presumably  because  no  one  could 
be  held  legally  responsible  for  what  might 
happen  to  them  ^ 

After  the  meeting.  Dr.  Spiegel  and  Dr 
Grant  flew  to  Austin  to  obtain  permission 
for  the  release  of  the  X-r^ys  The  chest  films 
had  been  an  item  of  dispute  between  NIoeH 
and  Pittsburgh  Coming  from  the  bettin- 
nlng.  now  the  Texas  State  Department  of 
Health  people  were  apparently  concerned 
about  being  in  the  middle  of  such  a  dispute 
and  they  may  well  have  begun  to  entertam 
second  thoughts  about  the  propHety  of  Dr 
o.'^rl*  *?•''««  accepted  a  contract  from 
Pittsburgh  Coming  to  examine  workers  for 
occupational  Ulneas  at  one  of  the  depart- 
^IVI  ^°*^^^^  "hen  the  department 
tself  had  never  seen  fit  to  conduct  a  health 
inspection  of  the  Tyler  plant  during  the 
plants  entire  seventeen  years  of  existence 
By  that  time,  practically  everyone  who  had 
been  mvolved  in  the  Tyler  affair  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  cover  his  tracks 

While  Dr.  Spiegel  and  Dr  Grant  were  en 
^'r^J^  Austin.  Wodka  and  Lemen.  the 
NI06H  epidemiologist,  stayed  behind  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  Investlijatlon  of  Pittsburgh 
OoTOlng's  practices  of  dumping  asbestoe 
waste  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  and  of 
s*ning  burlap  bags  contaminated  with  as- 
bestos dust  to  local  nurserymen.  (Both  prac- 
tice* had  been  menrttoned  in  the  NT06H 
report  which  informed  Pittsburgh  Comlne 
t^  .  ^*  '^*"'  ^^^  Department  of  Health 
that  they  presented  a  serious  health  hazard 
and  recommended  that  all  aabeatoa  waste 
axid  used  burlap  bags  be  burled  )  That  after- 
noon. Wodka.  Lemen.  and  Tandle  drove 
out  to  a  group  of  dumps  m  an  Inhabited 
*rea  near  a  tewage-treatment  plant,  about 
a  mile  north  of  the  factory  One  of  the 
dump,  was  the  size  of  half  a  football  field 
and  waa  covered  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two 
feet  with  asbestos  scrap 

Thick  vsgetauon  sprouting  through  a  cov- 
ering of  asbestoe  m  surrounding  gullies 
showed  that  the  dump  had  been  in  use  for 
many  years.  Yandle  told  Wodka  and  Lemen 
that  asbestos  scrap  was  stUl  being  trucked 
there  dally,  and  his  statement  was  substan- 
tiated by  the  presence  of  wads  of  asbestos 
fibre  covering  the  access  roadwav  Since  the 
company  had  undertaken  to  cut  soil  over 
two  dump*  adjacent  to  the  factory  which 
had  been  seen  by  the  NI06H  Investigator* 
duruig  their  October  survey,  its  cor.tinu-d 
'ise  of  thla  third,  more  remote  dumo  site 
could  be  construed  only  as  an  act  of  blaUnt 
disregard  and  decent  Ion  However  for  sheer 
brazenneas  the  Pittsburgh  Coming  people 
outdid  themselves  a  few  weeks  later  when 
thev  learned  that  the  third  dump  had  been 
discovered  At  that  rolnt.  they  simply  posted 
an  arm«d  guard  at  the  alte.  with  Instructions 
to  turn  all  unauthorized  persons  away 
After   taking   photographs   of   the   dump. 


Yandl'".  Wodka  and  Irm^n  (irnve  to  the  Elk- 
r.er  N':r»enrs.  s  h^ig*  ontfit  on  the  w-^t 
side  of  Tyler,  where  thpy  Interviewed  ElNrt 
Penton.  the  man  In  charge  of  sales  and 
distribution  Penton  tnid  them  that  a  ship- 
ment of  thirty  thousand  burlap  bagn.  cost- 
ing twelve  hundrefl  dollars,  had  been 
received  from  Pittsburgh  Coming  some 
months  before  and  he  took  his  visitors  out 
to  a  barn  wh»rp  w>me  nfteen  hundred  of 
the  bags  were  starked  lii  piles 

The  bags  were  visibly  contaminated  with 
asbestoe,  and  even  a.';  I.emen  ai.d  W,>ika 
were  telling  Fenton  ab^jiit  the  hazard  of 
uamg  them,  a  woman  worker  entered  the 
bam.  picked  up  a  ba*;  and.  after  shaking 
It  rigorously  to  remove  the  dust,  slung  it 
over  one  shoulder  and  walked  out  With 
Pen  ton's  permission.  Wodka  and  Lemen 
took  two  sample  bags  away  with  them  in 
sealed  containers  for  laboratory  analysis: 
then,  bidding  Yandle  goodbye,  they  drove 
back  to  Dallas  and  flew  home.  Meanwhile 
Dr  Grant  and  Dr  Spiegel  had  met  with  the 
State  Health  CommiaBloner.  who  gave  per- 
mlSBlon  for  the  X-rays  of  the  Tyler  workers 
to  be  maUed  to  NIOSH  headquartera  in 
Cincinnati. 

At  the  beginning  of  1972.  the  Tyler  affair 
was  like  one  of  those  slmmermg  quarrels  be- 
tween small  nations  that  threaten  to  disrupt 
the  balance  of  power  in  a  sensitive  geo- 
polltlcai  area  where  a  number  of  larger 
nation,  have  interests  The  OU.  Chemical, 
and  Atomic  Workers  saw  it  as  an  outright 
test  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administrations  willingneas  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act:  the  N106H  people,  who  had  ex- 
posed the  sitviation  at  the  factory  to  begin 
with,  were  waiting  to  see  how  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  people  would  dis- 
pose of  the  recommendations  that  had  been 
made  to  correct  it.  m  order  to  gauge  the 
effectlvenea*  of  the  advisory  role  they  them- 
selves had  been  given  under  the  Act;  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  people 
who  had  not  seen  fit  to  tell  the  union  about 
the  mmor  nature  of  the  penalties  they  had 
Imposed  upon  Pittsburgh  Corning,  could  not 
have  faUed  to  view  the  affair  as  a  potentially 
embarrassing  scandal  coming  at  a  most 
Inopportune  moment. 

Utider  the  provisions  of  the  Occuptlonal 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  the  emergency  stand- 
ard for  asbe«oa  that  had  been  declared  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  December  7th 
had  to  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  standard 
within  six  months  The  law  also  required  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  hold  public  hearings 
before  it  promulgated  a  new  sUndard  and 
notice  that  hearings  on  the  asbestos  standard 
would  begin  in  March  was  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Regigtrr  on  January  12th.  Since 
the  permanent-standard  on  asbestos  was 
the  first  ruling  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  would  make  under 
lU  mandate  to  redefine  occupatlonal-safety- 
and-health  regulations.  Industry  and  labor 
were  prepared  to  look  upon  the  ruling  as  an 
Indlcat'on  of  how  determined  or  easygoing 
the  Administration  would  be  when  it  came 
time  to  set  new  standards  for  other  hazards 
such  as  lead  bertlllum,  carbon  monox- 
ide, mercury,  silica,  utravlolet  light  and 
cotton  fibres. 

The  public  hearings  on  asbestos,  then 
loomed  as  a  crucial  test  of  strength  between 
the  independent  medical  and  scientific  com- 
munity and  the  medical-Industrial  complex 
On  the  one  hand  the  NIOSH  people  were 
preparing  to  send  the  Administration  a  docu- 
ment recommending  that  the  permanent 
standard  for  occupational  exposure  to 
asbestos  be  set  at  two  fibre,  per  cubic  centi- 
metre, which  was  the  standard  that  the 
British  Inspectorate  of  Factories— the  Ad- 
ministration's Engllah  counterpart — had  set 
m  1868,  the  one  that  Dr.  Sellkofl  had 
advocated    in    1969.    and    the    one    that    the 
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AJ*  L  -C  I.O.'s  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment's ad-hoc  Committee  on  the  Asbestos 
Hazard  had  urged  upon  the  8ecreUr>-  of 
Labor  In  November  of  1971.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  major  asbestos  companies,  led  by 
the  giant  Johns-ManvUle  Corporation  were 
preparing  testimony  to  show  that  the  five- 
fibre  standard  would  prevent  disease  from 
occurring  among  a-sbestos  workers,  and 
economic  statistics  to  demonstrate  that 
a  two-flbre  standard  would  drive  them  out  of 
business. 

In  order  to  weigh  all  the  evidence  and 
decide  upon  a  safe  level  of  exposure  to 
asbestos,  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  would  obviously  have  to  con- 
duct Itself  In  a  completely  Impartial 
manner,  for.  even  under  the  beet  of  circum- 
stances. Its  decision  was  bound  to  be  con- 
troversial. As  things  stood,  however  its 
claim  to  Impartiality  was  in  question,  be- 
cause of  Its  failure  to  enforce  even  the 
standards  for  asbestos  that  It  was  now  com- 
pelled to  consider  obsolete  And  since  its 
failure  had  nowhere  bee;i  more  recently 
and  nakedly  apparent  than  in  its  handling 
of  the  critical  situation  that  exlsied  in  the 
T>'ler  plant,  and  the  AdmlnLstratlon  was 
unhappy  about  the  possibility  that  the 
ciutlons  and  penalties  it  had  sent  Pittsburgh 
Corning  in  December  might  become  public 
knowledge.  The  fact  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  such  Information  was  public  property 
aeems  to  have  been  forgotten 

Already  stung  by  the  disclosiu-es  Mazzocchl 

had  made  at  the  science  meeting,  and  eager 

to  avoid  futiu^  embarrassment,  the  Occupa- 

"n   tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Administration  now 

iwaught    to    place    itself    above    reproach    by 

f  publicly  revising  its  attitude  toward  occupa- 

/     tional  exposure  to  asbeetoe.  On  January  4th. 

George    Guenther.    who    was    the    Assistant 

SecreUry  of  Labor  and  the  director  of  the 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admmistra- 

tlon,  held  a  press  conference  in  Washington 

to   announce   the  start  of  a  target   health - 

h.izards    progranj    designed    to    control    five 

toxic  substances  that  were  In  widespread  use 

In   American   Industry— eli lea.    lead,   carbon 

monoxide,  cotton  dust,  and  asbestos 

At  this  time,  a  special  health-hazard  fact 
sheet  on  asbestos  was  distributed  to  news- 
men (and,  presumably,  to  the  Administra- 
tion's regional  administrators  and  in- 
spectors). Informing  them  that  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  workers  across  the 
nation  risked  serious  disease  from  direct 
occupational  exposure  to  asbestoe  and  that 
asbestos  fibres  were  being  found  In  the  lungs 
of  people  who  had  had  no  Industrial  expo- 
sure to  the  minerals  at  all.  The  fact  sheet  re- 
minded everyone  that  the  emergency  stand- 
ard for  asbestos  was  an  eight-hour  average 
of  five  fibres  greater  than  five  microns  in 
length  per  cubic  centimetre  of  air.  and  it 
stated  unequivocally  that  any  exposure  ex- 
ceeding this  level  would  henceforth  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  violation  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that 
It  was  one  thing  for  the  director  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion to  announce  a  new  policy  on  asbestos 
In  Washington  and  quite  another  for  that 
policy  to  be  put  into  effect  by  his  subordi- 
nates in  the  field.  On  January  13th.  a  week 
after  Parkos  and  Van  Home  had '  assured 
Wodka  that  all  conditions  on  which  the  Ad- 
ministration had  called  for  Immediate  com- 
pliance had  been  corrected,  the  Tj'Ier  plant 
was  relnsperted  by  Clarence  R.  Holder  an 
assistant  administrator  in  the  Dallaa  office 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  John  P.  Boyle,  an  Indus- 
trial hyglenlBt,  who  together  had  conducted 
a  slmUar  Inspection  at "  T>'!er  nearly  two 
months  before. 

Holder  and  Boyle  found  on  their  second 
inflection   of   the   plant   that,   contrary   to 
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recommendatlotiS  made  after  their  first  vlelt 
the  workers  had  not  been  examined  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  physcaHy  able  to 
wear  respirators,  that  required  Improvements 
on  a  block  saw  and  on  feeding -machine  en- 
closures had  not  been  made,  and  that  clean- 
up procedures  In  the  feeding  and  building 
areas  of  the  plant  remained  Inadequate  The 
two  men  reviewed  the  situation  with  Van 
Home,  but  when  they  stressed  the  necessity 
of  cleaning  up  asbestoe  waste  around  the 
feeding  machines  and  the  buUder  units,  the 
plant  manager  asked  tiiem  whether  this 
maant  that  the  factory  would  have  to  be  kept 
as  clean  as  a  dairy. 

In  spite  of  the  company's  reluctance  to 
take  this  Inspection  seriously.  Holder  and 
Boyle  issued  no  new  citations  but  simply 
sent  Pittsburgh  Corning  a  notification  of 
failure  to  correct  three  of  the  original  viola- 
tions and  a  list  of  proposed  additional 
penalties  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  new  pollcv 
on  asbestoe  that  had  been  announced  bv  As- 
sistant Secretary  Guenther  ten  days  earlier 
they  still  chose  to  consider  the  violations  at 
the  Tyler  plant  nonserlous.  Therefore  the 
proposed  additional  penalties  were  based 
upon  a  schedule  of  a  hundred  dollars  for 
each  day  of  noncompliance,  plus  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  original  fine.  The  period  of  non- 
compliance ran  from  December  21  197 1  to 
January  13.  1972,  and  the  total  additional 
assessment  amounted  to  six  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 

The  notification  of  failure  to  correct  viola- 
tions and  the  list  of  new  penalties  were 
mailed  to  E.  W.  Holman.  Pittsburgh  Coming's 
vlce-preeldent  in  charge  of  manufacturing 
and  technolog>-.  on  January  17th.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Holman  received  them  prior 
to  his  telephone  Interview  with  the  Tyler 
Courier-TiTnes  on  January  19th.  nor  Is  it 
known  whether  he  had  read  the  citations  that 
were  mailed  to  him  on  December  16th 
whether  he  had  been  Informed  of  two  NIOSH 
reports— one  describing  the  critical  occupa- 
tional-health situation  at  the  Tj-ler  plant 
and  the  other  the  symptoms  of  asbestosls 
in  seven  of  the  workers  there— that  were  sent 
to  Dr.  Grant.  In  November  and  December 
whether  he  had  been  told  bv  Dr.  Grant  of 
the  death  of  Van  Home's  predecessor  from 
mesothelioma:  or  whether  he  was  aware  of 
the  admissions  about  the  Incidence  of  as- 
be.stosls  among  the  Tyler  workers  which  Dr 
Grant  had  made  In  Dr.  Hurst's  office,  on 
January  7th.  If  Holman  did  not  know  of  these 
things,  he  must  surely  have  been  one  of  the 
most  Ul-lnformed  vice-presidents  In  cor- 
porate history.  Whatever  the  case,  on  January 
19th  he  told  the  Courier -Times  that  he  knew 
of  no  Pittsburgh  Corning  employee  suffering 
any  significant  Illness  as  a  result  of  working 
with  amoslte-asbestos  Insulation. 

By  that  time,  with  the  Tyler  affair  not  Just 
bubbling  but  about  to  boU  over,  practically 
everyone  Involved  In  the  situation  was 
maneuvering  for  position.  The  Texas  State 
Department  of  Health  had  ah-eady  put  some 
distance  between  Itself  and  the  stove;  Pitts- 
burgh Coming  was  backing  toward  the  door 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration had  little  choice  but  to  sit  on  the 
lid:  and  the  union  and  NIOSH  were  sepa- 
rately gathering  fuel  for  the  fire.  On  the  very 
day  that  Holman  talked  to  the  Courlcr- 
Times.  Lemen  .sent  Wodka  a  report  contain- 
ing the  results  of  tests  performed  bv  Roy 
M  Fleming,  an  engineer  In  the  Environmen- 
tal Investigations  branch  of  NIOSH 's  Divi- 
sion of  Field  Studies  and  Clinical  Investiga- 
tions, on  one  of  the  burlap  bags  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  nursery  In  Tyler  on  Januarv 
7th 

The  bag,  stlU  In  Its  sealed  container,  was 
placed  In  front  of  a  chair  in  a  room  that 
was  free  of  asbestos  A  man  wearing  a  respira- 
tor and  two  dust  samplers  entered  the  room 
and  sat  on  the  chair  Taking  the  burlap  bag 
out  of  the  plastic  container,  he  turned  It  in- 
side out;  then,  standing,  he  shook  the  bag  for 


sixty  seconds.  Next  he  sat  dowTi.  spread  the 
bag  on  his  lap,  and  wrapped  it  around  the 
base  of  a  small  tree  After  tvlng  the  comers 
of  the  bag  with  wire,  he  placed  the  tree  on  the 
floor,  stood  up  to  brush  off  his  clothes  and 
left  the  room.  During  the  fotir  minutes  this 
operation  reqtUred,  the  average  concentra- 
tion of  asbestos  fibres  longer  than  five  mi- 
crons around  the  worker  was  four  hundred 
and  ninety  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  of 
air — ninety-eight  times  the  emergency  five- 
fibre  standard  and  more  than  fony  times  the 
old  twelve-fibre  one. 

(Indeed,  had  he  not  been  wearing  a  res- 
pirator, the  man  would  have  inhaled  some 
four  million  fibres  dtirlng  the  four-minute 
period.)  In  a  covering  letter  that  was  sent 
with  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Texas  State 
Department  of  Health  on  January  l7th  Le- 
men and  Fleming  described  the  use  of  burlap 
bags  that  had  contained  asbestoe  as  a  poten- 
tially serious  health  problem,  and.  bv  way  of 
documenting  this  charge,  pointed  out  that  a 
recent  report  In  the  Britiih  Medical  BuUetin 
referred  to  cases  of  mesothelioma  in  women 
who  had  been  engaged  in  cleaning  such  bags 
In  the  meantime.  Wodka  had  been  trrlng 
without  success  to  get  informatior.  from 
John  K.  Barto.  the  regional  administrator  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, in  DaUas,  on  the  Administration's 
actions  about  Tyler  Plnallv  on  January 
28th,  Barto  told  Wodka  that  he  was  under 
orders  from  his  superiors  in  Washington  "not 
to  disclose  anythli.g  on  the  Tvler  case  to 
anybody-  He  did,  however,  tell  Wodka  about 
the  followup  inspection  made  bv  Holder  and 
Boyle  on  January  13th.  and  about  the  addi- 
tional proposed  penalties  levied  against 
Pittsburgh  Corning  as  a  result  of  it. 

Barto  refused  to  release  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Labor's  1969  inspection  of  the 
Tyler  factor.-  or  of  the  dust  counts  that 
Holder  and  Boyle  had  taken  there  In  Novem- 
ber, claiming  that  he  felt  obligated  to  with- 
hold them  because  of  the  posslbUltv  that 
Pittsburgh  Corning  mieht  contest  the  fines 
and  send  the  Tyler  case  into  litigation.  Since 
Wodka  and  Mazzocchl  considered  this  a  lame 
excuse  designed  to  cover  up  the  Department 
of  Labor's  failure  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Walsh-Healev  Act  In  1969.  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  In  1971.  thev  now  determined 
to  make  a  fresh  attempt,  as  they  put  it  to 
•blow  the  lid  off  the  Tyler  affair  and  focus 
national  attention  upon  It." 

The  two  union  officials  were  well  aware 
that  their  decision  amounted  to  a  declara- 
tion of  open  war  upon  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  AdmliUstratlon  and  Pltte- 
burgh  Coming  Indeed,  for  several  weeks 
Wodka  had  been  compiling  a  hlstorv  of  the 
Tyler  plant  for  a  confidential  report  entitled 
"Occupational  Health  Tragedv."  which 
amounted  to  a  battle  plan  for  the  approach- 
ing  hostilities.  In  the  concluding  section  of 
the  report.  Wodka  urged  that  a  press  con- 
ference be  held  In  Washington  to  provoke 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agencv  into 
taking  action  on  the  open-air  dumns  and 
contaminated  bags,  to  force  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration  to 
declare  an  Imminent-danger  situation  at  the 
Tvler  factory  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  to 
denounce  Pittsburgh  Corning  for  Its  callous 
disregard  of  the  health  of  the  Tyler  workers 
Realizing  that  much  of  the  opprobrtiun  for 
what  had  gone  on  in  the  Tvler  plant  was 
bound  to  be  offset  by  Pittsburgh  Coming's 
decision  to  close  the  plant.  Wodka  con- 
cluded his  report  by  saying: 

"We  have  a  responslbllltv  to  point  out 
what  protection  Pittsburgh  Corning  failed 
to  provide  for  the  workers  at  Tyler  and.  In- 
stead, what  utter  contempt  this  company 
displayed  for  the  lives  of  those  workers,  their 
families,  and  that  community  The  Tyler 
case    Is   unique   In  that  thla  company  wu 
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aware  a5  early  as  1963  that  aomettalng  waa 
wrong  In  T7l«r  Pittsburgh  Coming  wtta  not 
Ignorant,  but  was  fuUy  aware  of  what  waa 
gluing  to  happ«n  to  thoM  men  in  that  plant 
The  company  would  very  much  Uke  to  ae« 
the  plant  ahut  dow^.  the  m«a  quietly  fade 
away,  and  the  Tyler  pin  ramoved  from  their 
oorporat«  map.  Tb«  last  place  the  company 
wants  to  h«  la  on  page  I." 

The  preos  cocifarenoe  that  WodJta  had 
requested  waa  held  on  February  10th  at  the 
National  Press  Building  Ln  Washington,  and 
was  conducted  by  MacEocchl.  who  opened 
the  proc«e(Unga  by  reading  telegrams  that 
had  been  sent  on  February  8th  by  A.  P.  Qroe- 
plron.  the  president  of  the  union,  to  Wil- 
liam Ruc^elshaus,  the  Administrator  of  the 
BEnvironmental  Protection  Agency,  and  Co  As- 
alatant  Secretary  au«nth«r.  The  telegram 
to  Ruckelahaus  urged  him  to  take  Immediate 
action  regarding  the  open  asbestos  dumps 
Ln  Tyler  and  the  tens  ot  thousands  of  con- 
taminated bags  that  had  been  sold  to  nura- 
erlea  la  the  Tyler  area,  and  to  plac«  Pitts- 
burgh Coming  under  srirvelllance  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  practices  In  other 
places.  The  telegram  to  Ouenther  pointed 
out  the  Department  of  Labor's  laxity  In  not 
having  enforced  asbestos  regulations  at  the 
Tyler  plant  in  the  past,  and  urged  him  to 
Investigate  Pittsburgh  Coming's  operations 
In  other  places 

Mazzocchi  next  reviewed  the  chronology 
and  the  findings  of  the  various  Inspections 
of  the  Tyler  factory  over  the  years,  and  then 
he  launched  into  an  angry  denunciation  of 
the  callousness  and  Ignorance  that  had  al- 
lowed the  conditions  there  to  go  uncorrected. 
"Industry  doctors  and  government  officials 
who  cover  up  vital  llfe-and-death  Informa- 
tion about  worker  health  are  guilty  of  the 
My  Lai  syndrome. '  he  declared,  and  he  went 
on  to  note  that  what  had  happened  at  Tyler 
was  probably  happening  in  hundreds  of 
other  plants  In  America,  and  waa  sympto- 
matic of  the  occupational-disease  problem 
in  this  country  He  concluded  by  describing 
Pittsburgh  Coming's  reaction  to  the  NI06H 
survey  and  the  Administration  citations. 
"This  company  was  receiving  a  subsidy  In 
terms  of  years  of  men's  lives."  he  said  "When 
that  subsidy  was  terminated  by  belated  gov- 
ernment Intervention,  the  company  decided 
to  quit  the  asbestos  business  altogether" 
Neither  Ouenther  nor  Buckelahaus  re- 
"fponded  to  the  telegrams  sent  by  Orosptron, 
and  only  two  major  newspapers  ran  articles 
on  MazKocchl's  charges. 

Down  In  Tyler,  however,  the  Pittsburgh 
Coming  plant  got  back  Into  the  news  by 
way  of  a  dispatch  from  United  Press  Inter- 
national that  was  based  upon  a  press  release 
Issued  by  union  headquarters,  in  Denver,  on 
February  9th.  The  release  was  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  contaminated  burlap  bags. 
A«  a  restUt,  when  the  story  appeared  In  the 
Tyler  papers,  the  Courier -Ttrma  and  the 
UarniTif;  Telegraph,  on  February  17th.  there 
was  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  N106H 
report,  of  the  Administration  citations  and 
flneo.  or  of  the  fact  that  serious  Illness  had 
already  manifested  Itself  among  the  sUty- 
three-man  work  force  at  the  Tyler  factory. 
The  report  in  the  ttorntng  Telegraph  was 
carried  beneath  a  banner  headline  that  read 
"Threat  of  Cancer  Alleged."  the  article  In  the 
Courier -Timet  appeared  beneath  the  caption 
"Company  Denies  Claims  by  Union."  and 
both  pieces  consisted  mostly  of  charges 
levelled  by  a  union  official  about  the  con- 
taminated btirlap  bags  and  denials  of  the 
charges  by  Oerald  J  Voros,  a  public-relations 
spokesman  for  Pittsburgh  Coming  Accord- 
ing to  both  accounts,  however.  Voros  ad- 
mitted that  "workers  at  the  plant  had  been 
given  physical  examinations  to  determine  IT 
any  of  them  exhibited  contamination  symp- 
toms.'  and  that  "thoee  whom  the  examina- 
tions revealed  had  been  affected  were  re- 
ferred to  their  personal  physicians  " 


Ha  was  quoted  as  saying  when  asked  by  the 

TeUy^aph  what  the  company  would  do  If  any 
of  ttieae  afflictions  could  be  attributed  to  as- 
bestoe  dust.  "I  don't  know   Wei;  Just  have  to 
wait   and   see  "   Voros  was.   of   course,   being 
noncommittal  only  about  Pittsburgh   Com- 
ing's reeponslblllty  to  the  sixty-three  workers 
who  were  employed  at  the  Tyler  plant  when 
it   was   shut   down,   on    February   3rd.   since 
neither   Ftttsburgh    Coming   nor   the   Union 
Asbestos   *   Rubber   Company,   the   factory's 
previous  owner,  can  be  held  legally  account- 
able for  what  may  happen  to  the  eight  hun- 
dred and   thirty-two  other   men   who   tolled 
in  the  factory  at  ona  time  or  another  dur- 
ing the  seventeen  years  it  was  In  operation 
Thus,    in    the   middle   of    February    Pitts- 
burgh   Coming    foiind    itself   compelled    for 
the    first    time    to    issue    public    denials    of 
wrongdoing    in    connection    with    Its    Tyler 
plant,  even  as  it  took  steps  to  deny  public 
access  to  the  factory  and  Its  adjacent  dumps, 
and  to  bury  as  much  of  the  equipment  and 
machinery  from  the  place  as  possible    That 
the  company   should   be   placed  on   the   de- 
fensive over  some  dumps  and  burlap   bags. 
and   not   because   of   the  awful   Jeopardy   in 
which  It  had  put  the  health  of  hundreds  of 
its  workers  and  their  families,  seems  ironic. 
It  should  not.  however,  come  as  any  sxirprlse 
Much  of  Industry  in  the  United  States  has 
long    operated    on    the   assumption    that    it 
could   endanger   the   lives   of   its  employees 
with  relative  Impunity — and  without  embar- 
rassing publicity  and  poaslbly  damaging  re- 
percussions— as   long   as    It   did    not   overtly 
threaten  the  health  and  safety  of  the  com- 
munity  at   large     Underlying    this   assump- 
tion is  the  further  assumption  that  workers 
are  not  so  much  a  part  of  the  community 
as  part  of  the  equipment  and  machinery  of 
production    As  such,  upon  being  proved  de- 
fective  they   become   expendable.   They   can 
be  replaced  or  transferred,  or.  if  worst  comes 
to    worst,    given     workmen's    compensation 
(Which  m  most  states  is  minimal)    and  re- 
tired. At  that  point,  they  cease  to  be  anyone's 
responsibUlty.   Like   the  eight  hundred   and 
ninety-flve   men   who   worked    In    the   Tyler 
plant  over  the  years,  they  are  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind.  In  a  sense,  therefore.  Uke 
much  of  the  factory  Itself,  they  are  biirled. 
I  first  heard  about  the  Tyler  plant  when  I 
attended  the  press  conference  that  Maezoc- 
chi  held  In  Washington  on  February  10.  1973. 
Later,  at  my  request,  he  provided   me  with 
copies  of  all  the  Inspection  reports,  surveys, 
and  studies  that  had  been  made  of  the  fac- 
tory over  the  years,  and  after  studying  them 
I  decided  to  go  to  Texas  and  talk  with  some 
of  the  people  who  had  been  Involved  in  the 
whole  Md  affair.  On  Monday.  March  8th.  I 
flew  to  Dallas,  where  I  paid  a  call  on  Barto, 
the  regional  administrator  for  the  Occupa- 
tional   Safety    and    Health    Administration. 
Barto    is   a   heavyset.    bejcrwled    man    In   his 
early    fifties    I   was   ushered    Into    his   office 
shortly  after  noon,  and  when  we  had  shaken 
hands  I  took  a  seat  at  a  conference  table  Ln 
front  of  the  desk  and  explained  why  I  had 
come  to  see  htm. 

"Look.'"  he  said.  "NIoeH  referred  the  Tyler 
situation  to  us.  and  we  confirmed  what 
NI06H  had  discovered.  It's  as  slmnle  as 
that" 

I  told  him  that  I  waa  famUlar  with  the 
contents  of  the  NIOSH  report  and  with  the 
resulU  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration's  subsequent  inspec- 
tions, and  that  I  was  particularly  interested 
In  knowing  more  about  the  Inspection  of  the 
factory  that  the  Dallas  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  conducted  on  February 
13.  1069 

Barto  replied  that  he  had  not  arrived  at 
the  Dallas  office  untu  July  of  1970.  so  we 
would  have  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Holder, 
the  assistant  regional  admlnUtrator,  who  had 
been  there  since  1961,  and  he  buzzed  Holder 
on  an  Intercom  and  asked  him  to  bring  a 
copy  of  the  19<I8  Inspection  report.  WhUe  we 
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waited.  Barto  told  me  that  when  he  took 
over  as  regional  administrator  there  had  been 
no  Industrial  hyglenlst  In  the  office  and  there 
had  been  only  three  Inspectors  for  the  region. 
a  five-state  area  comprising  Texas,  Louisiana' 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  New  Mexico  ".^ 
plant  as  small  as  Tyler  almply  couldn't  be 
checked  under  those  conditions,"  he  said 
"Believe  me,  that  was  a  mlnu8c\ile  problem 
compared  to  others  we  had" 

Holder  came  in  and  t/>olc  a  seat  opposite 
me  at  the  conference  table  He  struck  me  as 
being  an  archetypal  Texan  a  tall.  lean,  tan- 
ned man  in  his  late  forties,  with  wavy  ijlond 
hair  and  a  rugged,  seamy  face  After  Barto 
had  explained  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  I  asked 
Holder  If  the  Department  of  Labor  had  ever 
Inspected  the  Tjler  plant  before  February 
13.  1W69  He  shook  his  head  I  then  asked  hlin 
If  he  knew  of  any  previous  hispections  that 
had  been  conducted  by  agencies  with  en- 
forcement power,  such  as  the  Texas  Bute 
Department  of  Health  He  replied  that  he 
did  not.  When  I  told  him  that  I  was  partic;- 
larly  Interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
19«»  inspection  conducted  by  the  Dallas  of- 
fice, he  replied  tersely  that  on  that  date  the 
Tyler  plant  had  been  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Wal&h-Healy  Act.  (This  was  an  Act.  stui  ef- 
fective in  1969.  that  established  occupa- 
tional-safety-and -health  sundards  for  em- 
ployees of  companies  holding  contracts  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  more  with  the  federal 
government  )  I  then  asked  Holder  on  what 
specific  grounds  the  factory  had  proved  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  and  he  answered  that  the 
exhaust  systems  were  deficient  in  terms  of 
airflow,  and  that  there  was  excessive  dust 

At  that  point.  I  Inquired  what  steps  had 
been  taken  to  determine  whether  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coming  people  had  corrected  the  un- 
satisfactory conditions  in  the  Tvler  plant 
Holder  replied  that  the  company  had  agreed 
that  It  would  Initiate  a  research-and-de- 
velopment  program  to  Improve  the  ventUa- 
tlon  system,  that  it  would  study  the  possl- 
bUlly  of  replacing  asbestos  with  a  substitute 
material,  and  that  it  would  provide  respira- 
tors in  the  meantime,  to  protect  the  worli- 
ers  in  the  particularly  dusty  areas  of  the 
plant.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Walsh - 
HeaJy  Act  allowed  the  company  to  exceed 
the  asbestos-dust  standard  if  respirators 
were  issued  and  worn,  and  that  the  Issuance 
of  respirators  had  therefore  satisfied  him  as 
far  as  any  violations  of  the  Act  were  con- 
cerned. 

I  asked  Holder  how  he  knew  that  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Tyler  plant  had  received  re- 
spirators. 

"Because  the  company  had  to  issue  them 
in  order  to  oome  Into  compliance  with  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act."  he  replied 

Rephrasing  the  question.  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  flm-hand  knowledge  that  the 
company  Bad  complied. 

For  a  moment.  Holder  remained  sUent 
Then,  quickly,  he  asked  me  if.  by  any  chance 
I  was  hard  of  hearing 

I  rpplied  that  I  didn't  think  so  but  that 
perhaps   I   had   not   understood  him. 

"Well,  I  think  you  must  be  hard  of  hear- 
ing, fella.  "  he  continued,  "because  dldnt  I 
Just  explain  all  that  to  you?" 

I  repeated  that  perhaps  I  had  not  under- 
stood him  and  rephrasing  the  question  once 
more  asked  him  how  he  ooijid  be  certain 
that  Pittsburgh  Coming  had  Iwned  resplra- 
ton»  to  Its  employees  folh^wlng  the  1969  in- 
spection. After  glancing  at  Barto.  Holdw  said 
that  the  company  had  assured  him  at  that 
time  that  it  wou;d  undertake  a  study  to  im- 
prove the  ventilation  system  and  that  it 
would  issue  respirators  He  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Pittsburgh  Coming  had  not 
kept  !t.s  word,  he  added. 

I  asked  Holder  If  It  was  normal  procedure 
to  accept  a  oompanys  statement  of  Intan- 
tion   as  evidence  of  oompllanoe  with  oocu- 
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patlonal-health   regulatiuaB,   and  he  replied 
that  he  felt  It  was 

I  then  asked  him  if  he  or  anyone  else  from 
the  Dallas  office  had  ever  relnspected  the 
Tyler  plant  to  determine  whether  the  com- 
pany  had   come   Into  compliance. 

At  that,  Barto  held  up  hU  hand  "No 
^nae  beating  around  the  bush  with  this." 
:,e  said.  "What  Holder's  saying  is  that  we 
did  not  relnspect    Lets  leave  It  at  that." 

Since  this  seemed  the  only  sensible  course 
to  take.  I  got  to  my  feet,  thanked  both  men 
for  their  time,  and  left  the  room.  Holder  fol- 
lowed me  out,  and  engaged  me  In  conver- 
sation as  I  was  putting  on  my  coat.  "Tou 
know,  the  trouble  with  respirators  out  there 
is  some  of  thoee  boys  really  like  their  chew- 
ing tobacco,"  he  told  me  In  a  oonfldentlal 
tone.  "Why,  you  can't  get  them  to  wear  a 
mask  no  way  " 

I  asked  Holder  if  he  knew  that  asbestos 
Inhalation  could  cause  not  only  pulmonary 
scarring  but  lung  cancer,  mesothelioma,  and 
other  malignancies  He  replied  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  mesothelioma  and  that  he 
doubted  If  there  was  any  real  proof  that 
asbestos  could  cause  cancer 

"If  such  proof  existed,  would  you  still 
characterize  the  violations  at  Tyler  as  non- 
serious?"  I  asked. 

"You  know  this  health  business  is  always 
being  exaggerated,  in  my  view.  '  Holder  said. 
"I  didn't  see  any  nerUius  danger  in  the  Tyler 
situation,  and  I  stUl  don't.  How  can  there  be 
a  serious  danger  if  it  doesn't  hurt  you  right 
away?  I  mean,  how  can  it  be  called  serious 
If  you  can  go  right  on  working  with  It?" 

Half  an  hour  later.  I  was  driving  a  rented 
car  east  on  Interstate  30,  toward  Tyler,  about 
a  hundred  miles  away  For  the  first  fifty  or 
sixty  miles,  the  country  was  flat  and  dotted 
with  grazing  cattle,  then  It  became  hilly  and 
wooded.  Here  and  there,  a  pale-green  wash 
of  buds  on  bushes  growing  in  wet  draws  sig- 
nalled the  approach  of  sprUig.  but  the  hint 
-<>emed  lost  against  a  larger  background  of 
orown  fields,  skeletal  trees,  red  clay  soil,  and 
a  vast  sky  filled  with  circling  buzzards.  At 
about  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  I  turned 
off  Interstate  30  and  drove  south  on  UB. 
Highway  69  to  a  motel  on  the  outskirts  of 
Tyler,  where  I  had  made  a  reservation.  At  the 
tumoff.  there  was  a  large  billboard,  erected 
by  the  Peoples  NaUonal  Bank  of  Tyler  that 
read    "Life  Is  a  Bed  of  Roses" 

When  I  got  to  the  motel.  I  telephoned  Dr 
Hurst,  at  the  East  Texas  Chest  Hospital,  and 
made  an  appointment  to  see  him  the  next 
afternoon.  Then  I  got  In  touch  with  Tan- 
die,  the  local  union  chairman,  who  lives  In 
Hawkins,  a  small  town  eighteen  mUes  north 
of  Tyler.  Yandle  has  no  telephone,  but  his 
wife's  grandmother's  house  is  next  door,  and 
.«he  went  over  to  get  him.  I  had  called  him 
from  New  York  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  talk 
with  him.  and  when  he  came  to  the  phone  a 
few  minutes  later  he  said  he  would  be  along 
within  an  hour  WTiile  I  wanted  fcM-  him.  I 
drew  up  a  list  of  questions  for  Van  Horne, 
Pittsburgh  Coming's  plant  manager,  whom 
I  planned  to  see  the  following  day. 

Yandle.  who  arrived  shortly  before  six 
"clfKTk.  proved  to  be  a  tall,  heavyset  man 
with  an  engaging  grin  and  an  easygoing 
manner  He  came  Into  the  room,  stuck  out  a 
hand,  and  plopped  down  in  an  easy  chair  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  something  about  him- 
self and  his  work  history,  and  he  said  that 
he  was  thlrty-slx  years  old  and  had  gone  to 
work  at  the  Tyler  plant  In  the  autumn  of 
1961  He  had  spent  three  and  a  half  years  in 
the  production  department,  he  went  on, 
working  on  the  feeder  and  scrap  machines! 
and  for  the  past  seven  years  he  had  been  In 
the  shipping  department 

The  first  time  he  had  ever  worn  a  respi- 
rator was  In  July  of  1971,  he  told  me,  and  It 
was  also  the  first  time  he  had  even  seen  any 
of  his  co-workers  wearing  respirators  except 
for  a  short  period  in  the  spring  of  1969,  when 
two  or  three  men  working  In  very  dusty 
areas  had  requested  them.  "It  was  more  or 


less  voluntary  In  1989."  he  explained.  "And 
after  a  few  weeks  the  guys  stopped  wearing 
them  " 

I  asked  Yandle  when  he  had  first  been  told 
that  asbestos  was  hazardous  to  work  with, 
and  he  said  it  waa  In  August  of  1971,  when 
Dr  Grant  came  do'wn  to  give  the  men  a 
talk  "We  were  real  mad  about  the  masks," 
he  said  "Heck.  Id  been  working  there  ten 
years  without  one.  and  they  were  a  pain  In 
the  neck  to  wear,  especially  in  the  summer, 
when  it  got  so  hot  In  there  you'd  sweat  and 
couldnt  get  enough  air  through  to  breathe. 
So  when  Dr.  Grant  called  my  shift  into  the 
shipping  supervisor's  office,  the  first  thing 
we  asked  him  was  how  long  we  were  going  to 
have  to  wear  the  respirators  He  said  no 
longer  than  a  year,  because  the  company 
was  going  to  shift  over  from  asbestos  to  min- 
eral wool  He  had  a  blackboard  set  up  In 
there  with  a  lot  of  complicated  words  and 
numbers  on  It  that  none  of  us  could  make 
head  or  taU  of. 

I  remember  he  said  that  the  company  could 
make  the  whole  plant  dust-free  but  they 
couldn't  make  the  finished  product  safe  for 
the  Insulators  to  use.  When  somebody  asked 
him  about  better  dust  collectors,  he  said  that 
profits  wouldn't  allow  them  now.  He  said 
that  the  amoslte  mines  in  South  Africa  were 
running  out  and  that  the  rates  were  getting 
too  high  for  the  company  to  bear  the  cost. 
He  also  said  it  had  been  known  since  1968 
that  asbestos  could  hurt  us.  At  the  same 
time,  he  said  that  amoslte  asbestoe  didn't 
cause  trouble  if  you  didn't  smoke — that  It 
wasn't  proved  medically  that  it  could  cause 
trouble.  He  had  It  written  on  the  black- 
board that  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  work  with  asbestos  have  lung  cancer, 
but  he  told  us  that  was  another  kind  of  as- 
bes'.^s  He  claimed  that  If  you  didn't  smoke 
you  didn't  have  any  more  chance  of  catching 
cancer  In  the  plant  than  you  did  walking 
out  In  the  street  He  also  wrote  a  word  I 
can't  pronounce— meso-somethlng." 

"Mesothelioma?"    I    asked. 

"That's  it,"  Yandle  replied.  "Dr  Grant  said 
for  us  not  to  worry  about  that,  either  Es- 
pecially If  we  didn't  smoke  Cigarettes  and 
asbestos  don't  go  together  is  what  he  told 
us.  Next  thing  we  knew,  they  were  sending 
us  over  to  Dr.  Hurst  at  the  East  Texas  Chest 
Hospital  for  X-rays,  lung-function  tests  and 
blood  tests  " 

I  asked  Yandle  If  he  had  ever  been  X- 
rayed  before  then,  and  he  said  he  had,  on 
two  occasions.  "Both  times,  it  was  at  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Clinic  In  Tyler,"  he  told 
me.  "They're  the  ones  who  handled  aU  the 
accident  work  and  medical  stuff  for  Pitts- 
burgh Corning  The  first  time  I  got  X-raved 
was  In  1961.  when  I  went  to  work  there,  and 
the  next  time  was  In  the  spring  of  1969,  not 
long  after  the  Department  of  Labor  people 
Inspected  the  plant  According  to  Van  Home, 
all  the  X-rays  they  took  of  us  In  the  spring 
of  1969  were  good  We  never  saw  them,  of 
course,  and  wouldn't  have  known  what  to 
make  of  them  If  we  had 

I  came  across  them,  Just  by  accident,  last 
October,  though,  when  the  NIOSH  boys  were 
down  here  making  their  big  Inspection.  I 
was  taking  them  through  the  plant  as  the 
union  representative,  and  I  spotted  a  whole 
stack  of  something  on  a  shelf  high  up  In 
the  mens  room.  So  I  climbed  up  there  and 
took  a  look.  It  turned  out  to  be  our  1969 
X-rays,  but  they  were  so  old  and  cracked 
and  covered  with  dust  and  dirt  you  couldn't 
have  made  out  a  thing" 

I  asked  Yandle  what  he  and  his  fellow- 
workers  were  told  about  the  X-rays  and  tests 
that  Dr  Hurst  had  performed  the  prevlotis 
August,  and  he  said  they  were  not  told  any- 
thing until  a  few  weeks  before  the  NIOSH 
Inspection  In  October.  "Early  In  October, 
two  of  us  went  over  to  the  hospital  to  ask 
Dr.  Hurst  for  our  medical  reports."'  he  went 
on.  "Dr.  Hurst  said  that  he  had  sent  them 
to  Van  Home  and   Dr.   Grant    He  explained 


that  he  was  obligated  to  Pittsburgh  Commg. 
because  he  had  done  the  tests  for  them,  but 
that,  as  a  medical  doctor,  he  was  also  obli- 
gated to  us.  He  said  we  had  no  asbestoeis  on 
our  diagnosis,  and  that  If  there  were  shadows 
on  the  X-rays  they  were  probably  not  related 
to  asbestoeis. 

He  said  that  as  far  as  he  could  tell  there 
were  no  health  problems  that  were  related  to 
our  work,  but  there  were  people  who  had 
emphysema  and  bronchitis,  which  he  said 
was  on  account  of  smoking  When  a  NIOSH 
doctor  examined  me  a  few  weeks  later, 
though,  he  said  he  was  sure  I  had  a  good  dose 
of  asbestoeis  Also  I'd  begun  to  think  back 
on  things  and  to  wise  up  on  my  own  I  re- 
membered when  WUUe  Hurtt  had  to  quit  a 
few  years  ago  because  he  was  spitting  up 
blood.  And  Robert  TTiomas,  a  neighbor  of 
mine  up  in  Hawkins,  who  hasn't  been  able  to 
breathe  good  for  a  long  time  now  And  Ed 
LAnd.  with  the  same  trouble  And  BUI  Mor- 
ris, who  was  spitting  up  blood  too.  and  took 
himself  over  to  the  Glade  water  Municipal 
Hospital  In  1969,  where  they  found  spots  on 
his  lungs  and  made  a  biopsy  And  a  whole 
bunch  of  others  I  could  name  So  when  Steve 
Wodka  and  I  went  over  to  the  East  Texas 
Chest  Hoepital  In  January  to  meet  with 
Hurst.  Grant  Farkos.  Spiegel,  and  Lemen. 
and  I  heard  that  seven  of  us  who'd  worked 
in  the  plant  for  ten  years  had  symptoms  of 
asbestoeis.  I  wasn't  surprised  'Wodka  and  I 
asked  for  a  thorough  medical  reading  on 
the  health  problems  of  each  and  every  man 
In  the  ^lant,  and  after  that  we  began  to  hear 
a  different  tune. 

"Early  In  February.  Van  Home  put  up  a 
notice  on  the  factory  btilletln  board  sched- 
uling appointments  with  Dr  Hurst  for 
twenty-three  of  us.  who.  It  turned  out.  had 
something  wrong  on  our  medical  tests  I  went 
over  there  on  the  ninth  with  Arthur  Bear- 
den,  who'd  worked  m  the  plant  for  about 
sixteen  years  I  went  in  first,  and  Dr  Hurst 
read  off  a  lot  of  numbers  and  said  that  after 
a  recheck  of  my  tests  they'd  made  a  new 
diagnosis.  He  told  me  that  I  had  symptoms 
of  early  asbeotosls  but  that  my  condition 
'wasn't  so  bad  as  some  of  the  others'  He  said 
that  a  few  more  weeks  in  the  plant  wouldn't 
hurt  but  that  after  It  shut  down  I  shouldn't 
try  to  find  work  In  a  foundry  or  a  welding 
shop,  or  anyplace  where  It's  dusty,  and  he 
advised  me  to  look  for  a  truck-driving  Job 
He  told  the  exact  same  thing  to  Arthur 
Bearden.  Naturally,  one  of  the  things  I  asked 
Dr.  Hurst  was  what  I  could  do  for  myself. 
And  that's  when  it  dawned  on  me  that  i  was 
in  real  bad  trouble,  because  he  said  that 
there  was  no  medicine  or  cure  for  asbestosls. 
and  that  I  had  to  keep  coming  back  every 
two  years  for  another  examination  to  see  If 
It  was  getting  worse." 

I  asked  Yandle  how  he  felt  these  days,  and 
he  said  not  bad,  "It's  kind  of  hard  to  ex- 
plain," he  went  on.  "But  if  I  exert  mvself 
real  fast,  I  kind  of  Just  give  out."  Yandle 
added  that  In  addition  to  Bearden  and  him- 
self, Robert  Thomas,  Mitchell  Walker.  Tom 
Belcher,  and  Harold  Spencer  had  been  told 
by  Dr.  Hurst  that  they  had  symptoms  of 
early  asbestoeis.  and  had  been  advised  not  to 
work  In  dusty  places.  "There's  a  seventh 
guy  with  the  same  trouble,  but  he's  a  super- 
visor and  he  wont  talk  about  it,"  Yandle 
said.  "We  hear  that  the  company  settled  six 
months'  pay  on  adl  the  supervisors  TTiese 
other  fellows  I  told  you  about,  though — 
they'll  talk,  and  If  you  want  I  can  Introduce 
you  to  some  of  them." 

I  told  Yandle  I  would  like  to  meet  them. 
and  anyone  else  he  oould  think  of  who  could 
help  to  give  me  a  clear  picture  of  what  had 
gone  on  In  the  Tyler  plant. 

"Well,  then,  you  ought  to  talk  to  Frank 
Spencer,"  he  said  "He's  Harold's  father,  and 
the  Interesting  thing  about  him  Ls  that  he 
used  to  work  at  the  old  Union  Asbestos  & 
Rubber  Company  plant  In  McGregor,  down 
by  Waco    Old  Frank's  got  an  awful  problem 
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breathing  thM«  days,  ao  b«'«  almoet  always 
at  borne.  Why  dont  I  call  blm  up  now?  I 
nal^bt  as  wall  call  Ray  Barron,  too.  Ray  Uvea 
rl^t  close,  and  be's  part  of  tbe  nialiit«iiaiics 
craw  tbey'va  kept  oa  to  clean  up  tbe  p;ant  " 
Tandle  telepbooad  3pencer  and  arranged 
for  us  to  visit  him  at  his  houae  later  in  the 
evening.  Then  he  called  Barron  and  invited 
him  to  come  to  tbe  motel.  When  he  bad 
hung  up.  I  asXad  blm  to  tell  me  what  he 
knew  about  the  burlap  bags  that  asbeatoa 
was  shipped  to  Tyler  in  and  that  were  later 
sold  to  nurseries  in  the  Dallas-Tyler  area. 
"That's  a  real  laugh."  he  said.  "I  mean 
about  thorn  reoalling  tblrty-flve  thousand 
of  those  ba|{3  from  tbe  local  nurseries  You 
see,  tbe  amosite  came  In  hundred-pound 
bags  from  South  .vrnca  to  New  Orleans  and 
Houston,  and  then  It  was  freighted  over  here 
on  tbe  Cotton  Belt  Route.  Now.  I  happen 
to  know  that  from  1903  to  IM7  Pittsburgh 
Corning  sold  thoae  bags  to  the  Coaatal  Bag 
it  Bagging  Corporation,  of  Houston  Then. 
aiter  1947,  they  started  selling  them  locally — 
mostly  to  the  nursariee.  Anyway,  what  I'm 
getting  at  is  that  the  tblrty-flve  thousand 
bags  are  Just  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  Look 
at  It  this  way.  We  used  two  hundred  sacks 
of  amoette  a  day  in  production,  and  we 
worked  a  flve-day  weak.  That  makes  a  thou- 
sand bags  a  week,  and  flfty-two  thousand 
bags  a  year.  Is  that  right?" 
'Right."  I  said. 

"OJS..."  Yandle  went  on.  "Ftfty-two  thou- 
sand bags  a  year  for  tan  years  gives  you  how 
much?" 

■More  than  half  a  million,"  I  replied. 
"More  than  half  a  mlllton."  Yandle  said 
quietly.  "And  you  know  what?  They  leaked 
like  crazy — all  of  them.  I  know,  because  I 
used  to  help  unload  tbam  from  the  freight 
cars.  They  leaked  like  crazy,  and  they  were 
dusty  as  could  be." 

It  was  nearly  seven  when  Ray  Barron  ar- 
rived— a  handsome,  strapping,  dark-balred 
man  of  tblrty-four.  with  a  soft-spoken  man- 
ner He  told  me  that  he  bad  worked  at  the 
Tyler  plant  for  ^U  years,  first  as  a  bag  feeder. 
then  In  the  building  departmeot.  and  now 
as  a  maintenance  man.  "I  was  a  bag  feeder 
for  about  six  months."  he  said.  "It  was  my 
job  to  empty  the  amosite  out  of  the  burlap 
sacks  and  into  the  feeding  machlnaa.  I  fed 
about  seventy  hundred-pound  bags  of  as- 
bastos  on  every  elgbt-hour  shift  I  worked. 
Trouble  was.  the  asbestos  wouldn't  ]ust  pour 
out.  It  was  packed  in  so  tight  we  had  to  dig 
It  out  with  our  bare  hands  " 

I  asked  Barron  if  he  had  ever  worn  a  res- 
pirator when  he  was  a  bag  feeder,  and  he 
shook  his  bead  He  had  never  worn  oae  until 
August  of  1971.  he  said,  when  the  company 
suddenly  made  It  mandatory  for  the  entire 
work  force  to  wear  respirators.  "Soma  of  us 
w^re  Issued  respirators  a  few  yeaxa  ago.  but 
It  was  voluntary  If  we  wanted  to  wear  them, 
and  since  no  one  told  us  until  last  August 
that  aabeetoa  was  dangerous  to  work  with, 
we  didn't,  he  said  "Ail  of  us  in  the  mainte- 
nance crew  are  wearing  em  now.  though.  Ex- 
cept for  Van  Home,  who  kaape  saying  that 
aebesitoa  won't  hurt  you.  He  claims  that  none 
of  our  medical  problems  are  caused  by  aa- 
bastoa.  My  own  Z-ray  la  suppoaed  to  be 
clear,  and  my  other  taata  are  OJC..  and  I 
don't  have  finger  clubbing,  so  they  told  me 
t  was  probably  all  right.  What  worrtea  ma  la 
that  word  probably.'  and  whether  ni  be  all 
right  five  or  ten  vears  from  now.  When  I 
think  back,  all  I  can  remember  is  the  d\ist. 
Why.  moat  of  the  time  I  worked  there  you 
couldn't  sea  from  one  cud  of  tbe  place  to  tbe 
other — eepaclally  when  there  was  any  sun- 
light coming  through  the  windows" 

Barron  then  said  that  for  the  past  several 
weeks  be  and  three  other  maintenance  men 
had  been  dlsmatllng  machinery  and  equip- 
ment with  acetylene  torches  and  burying 
most  of  it  In  a  dump  next  to  the  plant.  'The 
little  ttaat's  left  la  either  being  shipped  up  to 
Plttebvrgh  or  being  sold  for  scrap."  he  went 


on.  "When  we  get  thiougb,  the  place'Ll  be 
empty  except  for  the  surplus  fiber  that's  stlU 
In  the  warehouse  " 

'Huw  much  of  that  la  there?"  I  inquired 
"There  must  be  about  ten  thousand  bags." 
BacTon    anawarad.    "I    bear    they've    already 
sold  It  to  soma  outfit  up  in  Canada 

"Do  you  know  who  they  are  or  where  IQ 
Canada  they  arc?" 

'No."  Barron  said.  "It's  suppose  to  be  a 
secret.  But  wa  U  ba  busy  full  time  down  there 
for  at  least  six  more  weeks,  so  I  might  hear 
something.  We've  only  Just  begun  to  bury 
the  ventllauon  pipe,  and  wa  still  have  to 
finish  cutting  up  the  conveyor  belta.  car- 
riages, ovens,  and  cyclone  machines." 

Barron  left  shortly  after  eight  o'clock  and 
than  Yandle  and  I  drove  out  the  loop  high- 
way— one  of  a  serlea  of  roads  that  girdle 
Tyler — to  the  east  side  of  town,  where  Prank 
Spancar  and  hu  wife  Uva.  We  cUmbad  the 
porch  steps,  and  Yandle  knocked  on  a  screen 
door  that  opened  into  a  small  living  room. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  were  Inside,  sitting  Ui 
rocking  chaira  and  watching  a  quiz  show  on 
a  large  color  TV  set.  Spencer,  a  white-haired, 
man.  was  wearing  blue-and-whlte  strlp>ed 
overalls.  His  wife,  also  white-haired,  was 
wearing  a  plain  calico  dress.  After  Yandle 
had  introduced  us.  I  sat  down  on  a  small 
couch  and  asked  Spanoer  to  tell  me  about 
his    experiences    working    with    asbestos 

"Well,  I  worked  with  asbestos  for  twenty 
years  or  so."  be  said.  I  started  In  1948  or  1948 
In  tbe  old  plant  down  in  McGregor,  where 
wa  uaad  to  live.  The  factory  was  in  the  Blue- 
bonnat  Ordnance  Plant  area,  where  they'd 
made  bombs  for  the  Air  Force  during  the 
Second  World  War.  and  the  government  be- 
gan reactivating  the  place  In  I9b3.  so  dnion 
Asbestoa  &  Rubber  moved  out  and  came  up 
here  m  '54.  There  was  about  sixty  of  us  on 
tba  work  force  at  McGregor,  but  there  was  a 
big  turnover.  Moat  of  us  were  farmers,  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  young  farm  t>oys  who  came 
and  went  Harold,  my  own  son.  worked  there. 
too.  In  fact.  I  signed  a  paper  saying  ha  was 
eighteen,  but  he  was  really  only  seventeen. 
That's  ao  he  could  get  the  Job." 

I  asked  Spencer  If  he  had  ever  worn  a 
rasplrator  at  McGregor,  and  he  gave  me  a  look 
of  amazement.  "Wore  a  respirator!"  he  ei- 
clAlmad.  "Why.  I  wore  one  all  the  time  down 
there  They  never  said  a  word  to  us  about  as- 
bestos being  dangerous,  but  they  made  us 
wear  our  reaptrators.  Actually.  It  waan  t  the 
company  that  did  that  It  was  the  Insur- 
ance undarwrlters  who  said  we  had  to  wear 
em.  I  guaaa  they  must  have  known  that  that 
dust  couldn't  be  doln'  us  much  good,  eh? 
But.  goodness'  sakes.  insurance  underwriters 
or  not.  you  would  have  had  to  wear  a  res- 
pirator down  there — you  couldn't  have 
breathed  otherwise  Moat  of  the  time.  I 
couldn't  hardly  saa  tba  man  working  next  to 
ma  I" 

"Do  you  ever  get  back  there?"  I  inqutrad. 
"We  used  to  go  back  all  the  time  to  see  our 
friends  and  relatives."  Spencer  replied  "But. 
one  by  one.  Just  about  all  the  men  who 
worked  with  vaa  at  that  place  have  died. 
Moatly.  they  juat  seemed  to  stop  breathing  "" 
"Some  of  them  died  of  cancer,  too.  "  Mrs, 
Spencer  added,  without  taking  her  ty^  from 
tba  TV  set.  "Chest  cancer,  tbe  womenfolk 
told  me  '" 

"■I"ll  ba  slxty-alx  years  old  in  May.  "  Spencer 
said.  "And  I  swear  Im  Just  about  the  onllest 
one  I  know  that's  left  alive  from  that  Mc- 
Gregor plant.  Except  for  my  son,  of  course, 
and  he's  already  got  trouble  with  his  lungs 
I've  had  trouble  with  mine  for  years.  I  finally 
had  to  quit  tba  Tylar  plant  In  19«8.  They 
disabled  me  Just  couldn't  hardly  breathe 
no  more  Now  Tm  out  of  breath  all  the  time 
Cant  do  nothing.  Can't  walk  any  distance  at 
all  When  I  quit,  they  started  giving  me  some 
retirement  payments — eighteen  dollars  a 
month.  I  should've  done  what  Ed  Land  did 
Ha  quit  around  about  1963  He  couldn't 
breathe,  cither,  becauaa  a  lung  coUapa«<l  on 


him.  I  heard  ha  was  going  to  sua,  but  they 
settled  with  him." 

I  asked  Bpencar  if  ha  was  racalvlng  any 
medical  attention  and  he  sniUed  for  the  first 
time  •  I've  t)«an  going  to  these  hj<aii  doctors 
for  my  lujigs  for  years,  iie  said.  "1  spit  up  an 
awful  lot.  and  I'm  alA-ays  oat  of  breath,  and 
I've  got  a  funny-sounding  cough.  I  guess  I've 
t)eeu  to  Just  about  every  last  doctcr  In  that 
Medical  and  Surgical  Clinic.  All  of  em  have 
told  me  I  had  something  wrong  on  my  X- 
rays  Some  of  em  have  told  me  I  t;ot  em- 
physfma.  aiid  some  of  em  say  it's  asthma. 
and  at  une  time  they  e.en  thought  I  had 
c*ncer.  but  not  one  of  em  ever  said  it  was 
on  account  of  asbestos  Well,  they  re  a  bunch 
of  quacks.  I  know  what  I  got  now  I  got  what 
Ed  Land  got.  I  got  what  Harold's  got.  And 
all  the  others.  I  got  that  dust  disease.  That 
dust  has  ate  us  up" 

As  Yandle  and  I  left  a  few  mlnutaa  later 
Spancar  roae  from  his  rocking  chair,  saw  us 
out  the  door,  and  stood  on  the  porch  and  bid 
us  goodbye.  As  we  went  down  the  steps  I 
turned  to  thank  him.  and  saw  him  leaning 
forward,  bands  on  his  knees,  rocking  his  head 
up  and  down.  He  was  gasping  for  air. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Yandle 
came  by  the  motel  in  his  battered  blue  pick- 
up We  had  a  cup  of  coffee  In  the  dining 
room  and  then  drove  out  to  Arthur  Bearden's 
houae.  on  the  east  side  of  town.  Beardeni 
place  was  a  faded -green  frame  dwelling  that 
sat  on  cinder  blocks,  like  most  of  the  houses 
In  the  area,  and  In  the  front  yard  there 
waa  a  twanty-flve-foot-hlgh,  symmetrically 
rounded,  and  wonderfully  featlve  holly  tree. 
so  full  of  shiny  green  leaves  and  bright-red 
berries  It  looked  aa  U  It  had  been  hung  by 
hand  ' 

Beardan  came  to  the  door,  ushered  us  In- 
side, and  Immediately  offered  to  brew  us  some 
coffee  He  Is  a  grave-faced,  soft-spoken  man 
In  his  middle  forties,  and  when  Yandle  told 
me  he  was  famou.?  for  making  strong  coffee 
he  responded  with  a  broad  grin  of  delight. 
Then,  seating  me  at  a  table  in  the  dining 
room,  ha  diaappeared  Into  the  kitchen.  Yan- 
dle went  to  gat  Bmnia  Spencer,  who  lived  In 
a  trailer  next  door. 

When  Beardan  returned  from  the  kitchen, 
he  sat  down  acroaa  from  me  and  told  me 
that  he  had  gone  to  work  at  the  Tyler  plant 
in  March  of  1955.  a  few  months  after  It  be- 
gan operating.  "I  worked  there  until  i960, 
ha  said  "Then  I  was  laid  off  for  a  year,  but 
I  went  back  In  April  of  1961  and  stayed  until 
the  plant  closed  down  last  month.  So.  all 
In  all.  I  figure  I  worked  with  asbestoa  about 
sixteen  year*  During  that  time,  r  guess  I 
worked  In  most  areas  of  the  production  de- 
partment. I  never  wore  a  respirator  until  last 
August,  and  I  never  saw  anyone  else  wearing 
one  except  for  a  few  fellows  on  the  feeder 
machines  and  In  the  saw  room  back  in  1969 
Thoae  were  probably  the  dustiest  areas  In  the 
plant,  but  the  whole  place  was  so  du.<tty  It's 
bard  to  tall  for  sure  iioei  days,  you  couldn't 
saa  from  the  middle  of  the  building  to  either 
end  " 

At  this  point,  Yandle  returned  with  Harold 
Spencar.  a  man  in  his  late  thirties,  who  wears 
a  grin  that  masks  a  diffident  manner  and  an 
air  of  fatalism  When  I  told  him  I  had  met  his 
father  and  mother  the  night  before,  he  simply 
nodded  and  grinned  a  little  wider,  and  sat 
down  at  the  table  I  asked  Spencer  how  lone 
he  had  worked  with  asbestos,  and  he  thought 
for  a  few  momenta  and  said  he  Kuessed  for 
about  seventeen  vears  "I  worked  at  the  Un- 
ion Ast>astos  Jc  Rubber  plant  In  McGregor 
from  '81  to  "68."  he  said 

"Then  I  worked  at  Tyler  from  '55  to  '57 
and  then  I  came  back  In  1960  and  worked 
steady  from  then  on  until  the  plant  closed 
down  last  month.  Nobody  ever  told  me  the 
stuff  would  hurt  us.  and  I  never  wore  a 
respirator  until  last  August  when  everybody 
had  to  start  wearing  them  Back  around  last 
Thanksgiving  time,  I  got  called  over  to  the 
Eaat  Taxaa  Chest  Hospital  by  a  Or    Seaman, 
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who  told  me  I  had  a  spot  on  my  left  lung. 
He  didn't  aay  what  it  was,  but  he  offered  to 
treat  me  as  an  outpatient. 

He  said  I  could  keep  on  working  at  the 
plaiit  that  way  I  went  to  him  for  about  two 
months  During  December  and  January.  I 
went  once  a  week,  on  Tuesday  morning.  "They 
took  X-ray  pictures  of  me  every  time.  Most 
inomliigs.  they  Just  took  a  couple,  but  one 
morning  they  took  eleven — one  standing  up 
and  ten  flat  on  my  back  Another  time,  they 
swabbed  out  my  mouth  with  anesthetic,  put 
m  some  kind  of  a  coating,  and  looked  down 
Into  my  chest  with  some  kind  of  a  tube 
Afterward.  Dr  Seaman  told  me  my  left  lung 
wasn't  functioning  properly.  I  asked  him  if 
It  was  on  account  of  the  asbestos,  but  he 
said  be  couldn't  say.  All  he  could  say  was 
that  there  wasn't  any  surgery  for  It.  Then, 
oa  February  9th,  I  got  sent  over  there  to 
see  Dr  Hurst,  He  said  I  had  what  looked  to 
him  like  asbestos  scar  tissue  In  my  lungs. 
He  told  me  not  to  work  in  dusty  conditions 
anymore,  and  he  said  to  come  back  and  see 
him  In  two  years  By  that  time.  I  was  real 
worried  and  didn't  know  what  to  think.  What 
worried  me  most  of  all  was  what  a  doctor 
from  NIOSH  told  me  back  In  October  He 
newl  listened  to  me  breathe,  and  he  had 
looked  real  careful  at  my  fingers,  and  he 
had  told  me  I  had  a  case  of  asbestosls." 

"That's  what  we  all  got."  said  Bearden. 
looking  around  the  table  at  his  friends  and 
then  at  me  "We  Just  better  hope  we  don't 
get  cancer.  You  know,  some  people  have  al- 
ready died  of  cancer  who  worked  there  Mr. 
McMillan — he  was  plant  manager  before  Van 
Home — he  died  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
of  some  kind  of  cancer  In  the  chest  And 
Marvin  King,  one  of  the  supervisors — he  took 
sick  back  in  1958,  I  think  It  was,  and  died 
of  lung  cancer.  And  Chester  Hickman,  who'd 
been  night  watchman  since  the  place 
opened — he  died  of  cancer  In  June  of  1971   " 

Bearden  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and 
brought  back  coffee  for  everyone.  It  turned 
out  to  be  as  strong  as  any  I  had  ever  tasted, 
and  when  I  told  him  so  he  grinned  with  de- 
light again.  "Spencer  here  was  the  only  one 
of  us  that  got  treated  as  an  outpatient,"  he 
said  "Back  In  October,  Dr.  Spiegel  told  me 
I  had  a  bad  sound  In  my  lungs,  but  I  dldnt 
see  Dr.  Hurst  until  I  went  over  to  the  EJast 
Texaa  Chest  Hospital  with  Herman  here  In 
February.  Dr  Hurst  told  me  I  had  early  stages 
of  asbestoeis  with  rales  In  my  lungs  and 
that  I  shouldn't  try  to  find  a  Job  anN-place 
there  was  dust.  TTie  thing  that  bothers  me  Is 
I  should've  realized  something  was  wrong 
back  In  1968  I  was  off  from  work  then  with 
a  bladder  infection  and  got  sent  o\-er  by 
the  company  to  see  Dr.  Smyth,  at  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Clinic  He  gave  me  a  physical 
examination  and  listened  to  mv  chest  and 
took  some  X-rays  A  few  hours  later  he  called 
me  back  and  listened  to  my  chest  again,  but 
he  didn't  tell  me  anything," 

"Purmy  thing,"  Spencer  murmured  "Back 
in  1969,  I  got  my  first  X-ray  at  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Clinic,  and  a  Dr  Marshall  over 
there  told  me  I  had  a  spot  on  my  lung  He 
said  he'd  be  In  touch  with  me,  but  after  I 
waited  six  months  without  hearing  from  him 
I  got  worried  and  went  back  and  saw  a  Dr. 
Whetsell  there  Dr  Whetaell  gave  me  a  check- 
up, and  when  he  was  through  I  told  him  I 
thought  that  maybe  I  ought  to  change  Jobs, 
but  he  said  he  couldn't  guarantee  I'd  be  hired 
ansrwhere  else,  because  I  might  not  be  able 
to  pass  a  phyBlcal" 

While  Spencer  was  talking,  we  were  Joined 
by  Willie  Hurtt,  whom  Yandle  had  invited 
over.  Hurtt  is  a  gaunt  man  in  his  late  fifties. 
with  sunken  cheeks  a.id  a  shy  manner  He 
told  me  that  he  had  start<»d  work  at  the  Tyler 
plant  in  January  of  1956  and  had  stayed 
untU  November  of  1369.  when  he  quit  "I 
worked  mostly  on  the  feeding  machines  and 
the  ovans.  and  I  hardly  ever  wore  a  respirator 
the  whole  time,"  he  said  "I  remember, 
though,  that  around  the  end  of  May  of  1969 
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bome  fellows  from  the  umon  committee  went 
in  and  asked  Van  Hor;ia  how  come  a  few  of 
the  boys  were  suddenly  wearing  masks.  Van 
Home  told  them  It  was  ou  account  of  the 
dust  levels  were  high  In  the  saw  room  and 
the  feeding-machine  area.  So  they  asked  him 
if  the  dust  would  hurt  us.  and  'V'an  Home 
Just  said  that  even  If  It  did  there  wasn't 
any  way  anybody  could  be  sure  of  U. 

Of  course,  by  that  time  I  was  beginning 
to  get  some  idea  of  my  own  that  the  stuff 
wasn't  good  to  breathe  Id  been  coughing 
bad  for  nearly  three  years,  and  I'd  been  to 
a  lot  of  doctors.  I  went  to  see  Dr  Thomas 
and  Dr  Smyth  at  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Clinic,  and  I  went  lo  Dr  Knight  at  the  Glen- 
wood  General  Hospital,  in  Tyler.  Dr.  Smyth 
told  me  I  ought  not  to  work  In  dust,  but  he 
never  said  I'd  be  disabled.  Dr  Knight  said 
I  had  emphysema  In  both  lungs.  He  kept  me 
at  the  Glenwood  General  Hospital  for  a  week 
after  I  quit  the  plant.  He  took  a  lot  of  X-rays 
and  asked  me  where  I  worked,  but  he  didn't 
tell  me  anything  about  the  X-rays  and  he 
didn't  say  anything  about  asbestos  Now  I'm 
not  worth  a  hoot  to  do  anything.  If  I  walk 
Just  a  little  piece.  I  can't  even  breathe." 

"Same  with  me,"  said  Bearden.  "I  hoed  a 
row  In  the  garden  the  other  day  and  I  was 
out  of  breath  entirely.  ' 

"The  worst  thing  of  all  is  we  can't  pass  a 
physical  to  get  another  Job,"  Spencer  said. 

Bearden  nodded  soberly  "I  got  an  appli- 
cation in  at  a  plant  that  manuftu^tures  alr- 
condltloners,"  he  told  me  "But  I'm  a-acared 
to  death  of  the  physical.  I'll  take  It,  but  I'm 
afraid  of  It,  'cause  I  know  I  won't  pass  It  If 
they  take  8Ji  X-ray  or  listen  to  my  lungs." 
For  a  moment,  Bearden  was  silent,  looking 
around  the  table  at  his  friends,  ""i'ou  know," 
he  said  reflectively,  "not  everybody  was  as 
dumb  as  we  were.  I  remember  a  new  mun 
walking  In  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  In  1970. 
I  think.  They  had  told  me  to  explain  the 
feeders  to  hUn,  and  It  was  nighttime  and  the 
lights  were  on  and  the  dust  was  so  thick  It 
was  fogging  the  lights.  This  feUow— I'll  never 
forget  him.  He  took  a  look  at  tbe  feeders,  and 
he  walked  partway  down  the  plant  floor.  Then 
he  turned  and  walked  back  past  me  and  gave 
his  head  a  shake.  And  then  he  went  right  on 
out  the  door,  without  a  word  to  anybody,  and 
he  never  came  back." 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  Yandle 
and  I  returned  to  the  motel.  I  had  an  ap- 
pointment to  see  Van  Home  In  an  hour,  and 
Yandle  had  to  do  some  work  around  his 
house.  We  arranged  to  meet  there  late  In  the 
afternoon.  Half  an  hour  later,  I  drove  east  to 
U.S.  Highway  271,  where  I  turned  north  at  a 
huge  foundry  ♦hat  was  belching  smoke  liito 
the  sky.  About  eight  miles  down  the  road,  I 
passed  a  large,  modem  brick  building  sur- 
rounded by  expansive  lawns.  A  sign  Identi- 
fied It  as  "East  Texas  Chest  Hospital  "  A  few 
hundred  yards  past  the  hospital,  I  turned 
west  onto  State  Highway  155,  where  there 
was  a  sign  pointing  the  way  to  the  Owen- 
town  Industrial  District.  At  the  bottom  of 
a  hill,  about  a  mile  northwest  of  the  hospital, 
I  came  to  a  flat  valley  filled  with  sheds,  p."e- 
fabrlcated  buildings,  and  some  wooden  ware- 
houses that  had  once  been  part  of  Camp 
Fannin,  a  Second  World  War  training  center 
and  P.O.W.  camp  The  whole  place  was  criss- 
crossed by  spurs  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwest- 
ern Railway.  After  winding  through  the  area 
for  five  or  ten  minutes.  I  came  upon  a  pair  of 
loi:ig,  low  sheds  with  peeling  Aooden  facades 
and  corrugated  roofs,  and  saw  a  algn  afflxod 
to  the  side  of  one  of  them  which  read  "AH 
Persoiis  Entering  This  .■^rea  Must  Wear  Ap- 
proved Etaaplratcw  Protection."  It  was  a  new 
white  sign  with  bright-red  lettering,  and 
against  the  shabby  background  it  shone  like 
a  beacon  At  one  end  of  the  sheds  waa  a 
green  cinder-block  office  building  with  a  sign 
reading    "Pittsburgh    Corning    Corporation" 

I  parked  the  car  out  front,  want  Inside, 
and   gave  my  name  to  a  receptionist  In  an 


anteroom,  who  announced  my  arrival  oa  an 
Intercom.  A  minute  later.  Van  Home  came 
out,  shook  my  hand,  and  ushered  me  into  hts 
office  where  we  sat  down  near  his  deak.  He 
was  a  gray-haired,  self-assured  man  In  his 
middle  forties,  and  he  was  wearing  horn- 
rimmed glasses  and  a  mustard -colored  sports 
jacket  When  I  told  him  that  I  wanted 
to  talk  with  him  about  the  plant,  he  said 
he  had  been  In  touch  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh office  an  hour  before  and  had  received 
certain  orders.  "I  have  be«n  instructed  to 
read  a  statement  to  you."  Van  Home  con- 
tinued. "It  is  an  authorized  statenjent  and 
after  I  am  done  reading  it  I  will  have  no 
further  comment."' 

Having  said  this,  he  got  to  his  feet,  picked 
up  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  top  of  his  desk, 
adjusted  his  glasses,  and,  iu  the  firm,  meas- 
ured tone  of  a  schoolmaster  eiqjlalnlng  the 
rules  to  a  new  and  possibly  recalcitrant  stu- 
dent, began  reading.  'Pittsburgh  Corning, 
on  its  own  initiative,  has  closed  the  Tyler, 
Texas,  plant  and  has  ceased  asbestos  produc- 
tion entirely,"  the  statement  said.  "We  have 
no  plans  for  further  use  of  the  Tyler  plant 
and  are  making  every  effort  to  insure  safe 
disposal  of  any  remaining  waste  matenal. 
We  sincerely  regret  the  adverse  economic  im- 
pact that  the  plant  closing  might  have  on 
our  employees  and  their  families.  Since  1967. 
we  have  made  efforts  and  investments  to 
reduce  dust  levels  at  the  plant  and  have  kept 
government  agencies  advised. 

'It  has  become  economically  imp>os&ible  to 
reach  the  increasing  rigid  dust  leveij-  estab- 
lished by  the  federal  government.  Eiach  of 
the  employees  at  the  plant  have  been  given 
complete  physical  ezamlnatione  and,  in  co- 
operation with  local  officers  of  the  Oil.  Chem- 
ical, and  Atomic  Workers  Union,  we  have  es- 
tablished a  Job -counselling  service  to  aid 
men  in  locating  other  work  There  Is  no  sub- 
stantiation for  the  claim  that  burlap  bags 
from  the  plant  are  a  health  haiard  Despite 
this,  we  have  recently  bought  from  ntirsery- 
men  In  the  Dallas-Tyler  area  some  thlrty-slx 
thousand  bags,  which  may  have  come  from 
our  plant" 

When  Van  Home  finished  reading,  there 
was  a  moment  of  coristra;:ied  silence;  then 
I  got  to  my  feet,  thanked  him  for  giving 
me  his  time,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  have 
a  copy  of  his  statement.  He  r»np  for  the 
receiptlonlst,  who  came  in.  took  the  state- 
ment, went  out,  and  returned  with  a  Xerox 
copy.  Van  Home  handed  me  the  Xerox,  shook 
my  hand,  accompanied  me  to  the  front 
door,  and  wished  me  a  pleasant  trip  back 
to  N^  York  City  1  told  him  I  was  planning 
to  st\^  around  town  for  a  while.  Ttien  I 
got  intOtthe  car  and  drove  away 

When  iSgot  back  to  the  motel.  I  went  to 
my  room  to  make  a  few  phone  calls.  While 
I  was  looking  up  some  numbers  m  the  local 
directory,  I  happened  upon  a  description  of 
the  town  and  learned  that  It  had  bee;-, 
established  in  the  early  elghteen-foriles  and 
named  for  President  John  Tyler,  who  had 
advocated  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  phone  book. 
Tyler  had  been  "a  small  agricultural  town 
with  an  aristocratic  background"  untji  1930, 
when  the  great  East  Texas  oil  Celd  was  dis- 
covered. At  that  point,  the  phone  directory 
said,  'Tyler  became  the  office  headquarters 
for  two  hundred  and  sixty -seven  inde- 
pendent and  major  oil  producers,  opera- 
tors, arid  refiners  working  in  the  helda 
Burroundmg  the  city"  Beneath  the  descrip- 
tion was  a  box  with  tbe  heading  "Some  In- 
teresting Facts  About  Tyler  " 

One  of  tbe  iuteresung  facts  was  that  Tyler 
has  a  twenty-eight-acre  muraclpal  garden 
containing  twenty-five  thousand  rosebuabas 
In  three  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  Another 
interesting  fact  was  that  "more  than  half 
of  the  field -grown  rosebushee  supplied  to 
the  entire  nation  come  from  within  a  fifty- 
mile  radius  of  Tyler.  "  The  most  intaresang 
fact   about   Tyler   I   saw.   however,   was   that 
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It  U  ttae  aie<Ucal  center  of  E*«t  Texas,  with 
an  azpaiulUic  complex  tbat  iQcludes  the 
Medlc&l  Center  Hoaplt&l.  the  Mother  Prftaces 
HospltaJ.  two  other  gener«l  hospitals,  four 
private  cUnlca.  and.  on  the  ouiaklrts.  the 
Saat  Texas  Chest  Hospital,  which  has  eight- 
hundred  and  t»enty-(lve  beds 

After  lunch,  I  drove  out  to  the  East  Texas 
Chest  Hospital  to  keep  my  appointment  with 
Dr  Hurst  It  was  a  windy  afternoon,  with 
clouds  scudding  across  the  sky.  and  on  a 
flagpole  In  front  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  hospital  the  American  and  Lone  Star 
flags  were  flapping  to  the  accompaniment 
of  rattling  grommets  A  lot  of  Texas  redbud 
trees  on  the  grounds  were  Just  beginning 
tu  bloom,  and  they  cast  a  sheen  of  purple 
against  the  well -trimmed  green  lawns  Some 
distance  off.  ramshacltle  wooden  barraclu 
with  sagging  roofs,  peeling  clapboard  walls. 
and  verandas  evolving  into  debris  Indicated 
that,  like  the  nearby  Owentown  Industrial 
District,  the  site  had  once  been  part  of  Camp 
Pannln 

After  spending  a  few  nxlnutea  In  a  wait- 
ing room.  I  was  directed  to  the  office  of  Dr. 
Hurst,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  tall,  thin  man 
In  his  late  thirties,  with  dark  hair,  an 
earnest  manner,  and  a  mild  way  of  speaking 
Bom  In  IClnas  Qerals,  in  Brasll,  where  his 
father  was  a  missionary.  Dr  Hurst  received 
his  training  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  School,  In  Dallas;  he 
then  t>ecan^e  a  specialist  In  pulmonary 
disease,  and  for  several  years  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Chest  Division  of  Wood- 
lawn  Hospital,  in  Dallas  In  I0«4.  he  was 
appointed  clinical  director  of  the  East  Texas 
Chest  Hospital,  and  In  the  autumxt  of  1970 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion He  told  me  that  the  hospital  had  been 
founded  in  1949  as  a,  tuberculosis  hoapltal. 
and  that  Its  major  work  had  always  been 
In  the  field  of  tuberculosis  treatment.  "Since 
1987.  however,  we've  been  treating  patients 
afflicted  with  other  kinds  of  pulmonary 
disease."  he  said  "The  fact  Is  that  when 
Dr  Or&nt.  as  medical  consultant  to  Pitts- 
burgh Coming,  approached  me  late  In  1968 
about  conducting  a  medical  survey  of  the 
workers  In  the  asbestos  factory  here.  It 
promised  to  be   a  real  departure  for   us." 

"What  reasons  did  Dr.  Grant  give  you  for 
wanting  the  study  performed?"  I  asked. 

"He  told  me  that  the  men  were  working 
with  amoslte  asbestos,  and  that  the  com- 
pany wanted  to  know  if  they  were  encoun- 
tering any  medical  problenu  as  a  result  of 
their  exposure." 

I  remarked  on  the  Irony  of  the  factory's 
proximity  to  a  hospital  specializing  In  pul- 
monary disease,  and  asked  Dr.  Hurst  If  he 
had  known  of  the  plant's  existence  before 
Dr    Grant's  vlsll 

Dr  Hurst  shook  his  head  somberly  "No." 
he  said.  "I'd  never  heard  of  the  place." 

"Did  Dr  Grant  give  you  any  indication 
that  be  suspected  the  men  might  be  getting 
sick  because  of  their  exposure  to  asbestos'" 
"No,  he  did  not."  Dr  Hurst  replied  "Ob- 
viously, he  knew  that  exposure  to  asbestos 
could  cause  pulmonary  fibrosis  He  simply 
told  me  that  the  company  had  been  using 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinic,  and  that  it 
now  wanted  us  to  undeitake  a  comprehensive 
medical  survey  of  Its  workers." 

I  asked  Dr  Hurst  if  he  had  ever  been  con- 
sulted by  any  doctor  at  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  CUzilc  about  any  worker  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Coming  plant  who  had  had  to 
stop  work  because  of  pulmonary  insuffi- 
ciency 

"No."  he  said  "Never  I  only  examined 
men  sent  me  by  the  company,  who  were 
working  and   were  apparently   well   ' 

I  told  Dr  Hurst  that  several  of  the  a«be«- 
uj«  worker*  I  had  talked  with  had  said  that 
doctors  at  the  cUnic  had  told  them  they 
were  afflicted  with  emphysema  or  bronchitis, 
and  that  I  had  not  yet  met  anyone  who  had 
been   told   by  any  doctor  at  the  cUnlc  that 


he  was  afflicted  with  asbectocds.  I  asked  Dr 
Hurst  If  this  seemed  strange  to  htm 

Fy>r  a  moment,  he  was  silent.  Then  h« 
said.  "Tou  know,  there's  an  awful  lot  of 
Ignorance  about  occupational  disease.  Ttie 
average  doctor  tends  to  minimise  the  dan- 
ger of  It.  Some  doctors  tend  to  blame  every- 
thing on  cigarettes" 

I  asked  Dr  Hurst  If  he  had  learned  at  any 
time  that  Dr  Cralley.  of  the  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  HesUth,  In  Cincinnati, 
had  not  performed  the  medical  survey  of  the 
Tyler  workers  he  had  agreed  to  back  in  I9fl7 

"No.  I  did  not."  he  answered  "I  assumed 
that  the  study  had  been  conducted,  as  Dr 
Grant  had  indicated  It  would  be  " 

"What  reasons  did  Dr  Grant  give  when 
he  called  you  last  August  and  once  again 
proposed  that  you  examine  and  test  the 
workers'*"  I  Inquired 

"The  same  reasons  he  gave  nearly  five 
years  before."  Dr    Hurst  replied 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  Pittsburgh  Corning 
had  filed  a  request  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  a  variance  from  occupational - 
health  regulations,  and  that  the  request  for 
a  variance  stated  that  the  company  had  al- 
ready expanded  Its  medlcal-examlnatlon 
program''" 

"No.  "  said  Dr    Hurst 

When  I  asked  Dr  Hurst  to  describe  the 
tests  that  were  performed  on  the  Tyler  xvork- 
ers  at  the  East  Texas  Chest  Hospital  in 
August  of  1971.  he  told  me  that  they  included 
ventilatory  studies,  to  determine  hnw  fast 
air  goes  Into  and  out  of  the  lungs:  lung- 
volume  studies,  to  show  how  much  air  the 
lungs  can  hold:  blood-gas  studies,  to  Ind-- 
cate  how  efficiently  oxygen  is  getting  Into 
the  bloodstream:  diffusion  studies,  to  indi- 
cate what  happens  to  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide  In  the  lungs:   and  chest  X-rays 

I  then  asked  Dr.  Hurst  when  he  first  sus- 
pected that  some  of  the  workers  were  affltcted 
with  asbestoets  "Well,  that  took  a  while,  be- 
cause we  weren't  able  to  pull  all  our  data 
together  until  November."  he  said.  "By 
then,  we  knew  there  was  evidence  of  fibrosis, 
or  scarring  of  the  lungs,  on  some  of  the 
X-rays.  Some  of  the  men  also  had  dyspnea, 
or  shortness  of  breath,  and  there  were  de- 
creases In  diffusion  capacity  as  well.  In  fact, 
all  but  one  of  the  seven  men  In  real  trouble 
had  low  diffusion.  The  trouble  was.  we  had 
made  a  mistake  In  our  formula  for  the  dlff^i- 
slon  studies,  and  didn't  discover  It  until 
December.  That's  why  It  took  us  so  long  to 
come  up  with  a  positive  diagnosis  of  asbee- 
tosls." 

I  then  asked  Dr  Hurst  If  he  or  anyone 
else  was  planning  to  perform  foUowup  medi- 
cal studies  of  the  Tyler  workers  or  their 
families,  or  of  former  workers  or  their  faml- 
Ues 

"I've  talked  about  that  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
at  NI06H.  with  Dr.  Norman  Dyer,  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  In  Dallas, 
and  with  my  superiors  In  the  Texas  State 
Department  of  Health."  he  said  "I  really 
can't  say  what's  going  to  happen,  however 
I  suppose  It's  a  question  of  where  the  money 
wiu  come  from" 

Next.  I  asked  Dr.  Hurst  If  the  East  Texas 
Chest  Hospital  had  ever  before  examined 
workers  on  a  consultant  basis  with  a  com- 
pany 

"Not  to  my  knowledge."  he  replied 
"Would  you  do  It  again?  " 
"T  don't  know."  Dr  Hurst  said  slowly 
"The  studies  we  performed  for  Pittsburgh 
Corning  were  good  studies,  and  once  we 
r«ctlfled  the  error  In  our  diffusion  tests  they 
were  thorough  But  whether  we  should  have 
got  Involved  with  the  company  in  the  first 
place  is  something  I'm  not  sure  about." 

It  was  about  three-thmy  when  I  left  the 
hospital,  so  I  took  the  shortest  route  to 
Tandle's  house,  driving  north  on  State  High- 
way 15S.  past  the  Owentown  Industrial  Dis- 
trict. I  oontlnued.  through  Winona,  to  the 


towi.  of  Big  Sandy,  where  I  turned  west  on 
US  Highway  80.  toward  Hawldns  At  one 
point.  I  croeaed  a  bridge  over  a  muddy  mean- 
dering stream,  and  then  the  road  pasK«>d 
through  mile  after  mile  of  pecan  groves 
where  snow-white  cattle  grazed  among 
thousands  of  frail  black  trees,  whose  delicate 
branches  formed  an  intricate  tracery  against 
the  sky  The  center  of  HawlUns  consists  of 
four  corners,  where  U.S.  Highway  80  is  bl- 
sected  by  State  Highway  14  A  sign  there  says 
that  the  town  has  a  population  of  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  I  turned  north 
on  State  Highway  14  and.  wUhln  a  mile  or 
so.  arrived  at  Yandle's  place — a  small  white 
frame  house — and  found  Yandle  standing  in 
the  driveway 

Yandle  and  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon hunting  up  men  who  had  worked  in 
the  Tyler  plant  A  mile  down  the  road,  we 
paid  our  first  call,  on  Dale  Peek,  a  lean,  good- 
looking  fellow  In  his  late  twenties,  whom  we 
found  In  the  yard  behind  his  house,  bendlna 
over  the  engine  of  a  cat  Peek  was  wearing 
a  navy-blue  wool  watch  cap,  a  shirt  with 
the  sleeves  cut  out.  and  Levis  After  w* 
shook  hands,  he  stuffed  his  hands  Into  the 
hip  pockets  of  his  Levis,  sat  down  on  a 
fender  of  his  car.  ard  told  me  that  he  had 
worked  at  the  Tyler  plant  for  five  years 
"Like  most  of  the  other  boys.  I  had  a  whole 
bunch  of  Jobs."  he  said  "I  was  a  feeder,  a 
builder,  a  saw-room  laborer,  and  a  scale 
man 

"Scale  men  are  the  ones  who  weigh  the 
boxes  carrying  the  finished  product  I  finally 
quit  the  place  In  July  of  1969.  on  account 
of  the  respirators  they  bad  started  making 
some  of  us  wear.  I  couldn't  breathe  through 
the  damn  thing.  I  Just  couldn't  get  any  air 
Into  me,  so  I  quit.  Now  I  work  making  cor- 
rugated boxes  at  the  Continental  Can  plant. 
That's  la  the  Owentown  Indtistrtal  District, 
too.  The  spring  before  I  quit.  I'd  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  union  committee, 
and  I  went  In  to  Van  Hor.^e  to  ask  him  about 
some  articles  that  some  of  the  fellows  were 
reading  that  said  asbestos  was  bad  for  you 
Van  Home  passed  It  off  with  a  shrug.  He  said 
that  as  far  as  he  knew  the  doctors  had  no 
way  In  the  world  of  knowing  for  sure  that 
the  stuff  caused  you  to  get  sick  " 

With  Peek  accompanying  us,  Yandle  and  I 
drove  west  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  town 
of  Mineola.  to  see  Tom  Belcher,  one  of  the 
seven  men  whose  symptoms  had  been  diag- 
nosed as  those  of  asbestosts.  and  who  had 
been  advised  by  Dr  Hurst  not  to  work  in  a 
dusty  environment.  Ou  the  way.  Yandle 
told  me  that  Belcher  had  worked  In  the  plant 
for  sixteen  years,  and  that  he  had  started 
as  a  feeder  operator 

Him  and  Willie  Hurtt.  Peek  said.  "They're 
real  old-timers  at  that  place.  I  used  to  see 
them  shaking  down  the  dust  collectors  Why. 
the  stuff  was  so  thick  on  them  you  couldn't 
hardly  make  out  their  hair  or  faces.  I  re- 
member Tom  sometimes  wore  a  mask.  It 
wasn't  a  real  mask,  though.  It  was  one  of 
those  gauze  ones,  like  you  see  them  wearing 
in  hospitals  on  the  TV." 

Belcher  was  a  florid,  heavyset  man  in  his 
late  forties,  and  as  Yandle,  Peek,  and  I  stood 
talking  with  hinj  in  the  front  yard  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  having  difficulty  breath- 
ing "No  one  ever  told  me  the  damn  stuff  was 
dangerous."  he  said  bitterly  "About  two 
years  ago.  though.  I  started  to  feel  different 
In  my  chest.  It  felt  tired  all  the  time,  and 
It  hurt  a  lot  Its  been  that  way  ever  sdnce 
and  these  days  I  cough  so  much  In  the  morn- 
ing I   cant  hardly  stand   it  " 

A  few  moment*  later.  Belcher  s  wife  called 
me  Into  the  house  and  showed  me  a  copy 
of  Dr  Hurst  s  diagnostic  report  According  to 
the  report.  Belcher  had  a  reduction  of  forced 
vital  capacity,  which  is  the  maximum 
amount  of  air  he  can  take  Into  his  lungs,  a 
twenty-five-per-cent  reduction  In  total  lung 
capacity,    which    is    the    amount   of    sir    his 
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lunga  can  bold;  and  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  ftinoimt  of  oxygen  that  gets  into  his 
bloodstream.  In  addition,  his  X-ray  films 
showed  an  increase  In  bronchovascular  niark- 
ings  on  the  lower  left-lung  field.  Mrs  Belcher 
said  that  her  husband  s  chest  was  giving 
him  a  great  deal  of  pain,  that  he  was  wor- 
ried about  It.  and  that  she  was  worried 
at>out  his  worrying,  because  In  addition  to 
his  pulmonary  problems  he  had  high  blood 
pressure 

When  we  left  the  Belchers,  Yandle.  Peek, 
and  I  drove  to  a  place  about  seven  miles 
north  of  Hawkins,  where  J  C  Yandle.  Her- 
man's brother,  lived  with  hie  wife  and  fam- 
ily, and  worked  as  a  tenant  rancher  He  had 
a  typical  small  Texas  spread,  with  a  long 
blacktop  drive  leading  up  to  a  native-rock 
farmhouse  that  was  surrounded  by  pastures 
separated  by  well-kept  fences.  We  found  J.  C. 
Yandle  In  a  field  adjacent  to  the  house,  fix- 
ing a  cultivator  rig.  He  was  a  tall.  thin,  lean- 
faced  man  In  his  middle  forties:  he  was 
wearing  Levi's  and  a  deiilm  Jacket,  and  he 
looked  as  If  he  bad  stepped  right  out  of  a 
scene   in  The  Last  Picture  Show." 

After  Herman  introduced  us,  J.C.  leaned 
against  a  corral  fence  and,  speaking  very 
deliberately,  told  me  that  he  had  gone  to 
work  at  the  Tyler  plant  In  November  of  1961. 
"I  worked  there  steady  until  the  place  shut 
down  last  month."  be  said.  "During  that 
whole  time,  no  one  ever  told  me  or  anyone 
else  I  know  that  asbestos  could  harm  you 
Why.  I  can  remember  some  of  our  super- 
visors saying  it  not  only  wouldn't  hurt  you 
but  was  ^ood  for  you.  They  even  used  to 
tell  us  you  could  eat  it.  They  were  saying 
that  right  up  till  August,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  we  have  to  wear  respirators 

First  thing  I  beard  about  tr.y  X-rays  was 
on  the  ninth  of  February,  when  Dr.  Hurst 
called  me  in  and  said  they  didn't  show  up 
anything  wrong.  He  told  me  I  was  breathing 
in  better  than  I  was  breathing  out,  though 
I  asked  him  why.  He  said  some  people  do 
that  He  said  maybe  I  was  smoking  too  much. 
Funny  thing  is.  I  roll  my  own  and  I  don't 
smoke  an  awful  lot  About  half  a  pack  a  day. 
maybe.  But  I  am  sure  awful  short-winded, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  It  s  been  getting 
worse  and  worse  I  been  coughing  up  a  ter- 
rible storm  In  the  mornings,  too  " 

After  we  said  goodbye  to  J.  C.  Yandle  his 
'  rother  and  Peek  and  I  drove  toward  Haw- 
kins on  State  Highway  14  and.  about  a  mile 
r>efore  Herman  Yandle's  place,  stopped  at  a 
frame  house  with  brown  asbestos  siding 
where  Ray  Hicks,  a  former  T>ler  worker, 
lived  with  his  mother  Hlclcs  wasn't  at 
home,  so  we  drove  a  little  farther  along  the 
road,  to  a  house  where  Hubert  Thomas,  an- 
other of  the  Tyler  workers,  was  visiting  some 
mends  As  we  were  getting  out  of  the  car. 
Hubert's  brother  Robert  drove  up,  with  his 
wife,  and  parked  just  In  front  of  us.  Robert 
Thomas  was  fifty  years  old,  he  had  worked 
at  the  T\ler  plant  for  ten  years  and  three 
months,  and  he  was  one  of  the  seven  men 
whose  symptonis  had  been  diagnosed  as 
those  of  asbestoals  "At  the  end.  Just  before 
they  closed  the  place  down.  I  was  working 
In  the  finishing  department."  he  told  me 

"It  was  my  Job  to  push  cartons  of  finished 
Insulation  down  along  the  factory  floor. 
Trouble  was,  I  Just  couldn't  push  the  damn 
things  without  stopping  every  hundred  feet 
to  get  my  breath  My  chests  been  hurting 
something  awful  lately,  and  I've  t)een  short 
of  wind  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  I  also 
cough  a  lot  these  days  When  I  got  called  In 
by  Dr  Hurst  la-it  month,  he  told  me  that  he 
and  the  other  doctors  at  the  hospital  had  de- 
cided I  probably  had  emphysema  or  bron- 
chitis He  also  said  I  could  have  symptoms  of 
a  dlsea.se  caused  by  all  the  dust  I'd  breathed 
over  at  the  factory  He  adtlsed  me  not  to  ac- 
cept any  work  near  dust,  like  at  one  of  the 
local  pipe  or  foundry  outfits,  and  he  told  me 
to  quit  smoking.  He  said  that  I  shotUd  have 


another  X-ray  soon  and  that  the  ones  they'd 
already  taken  showed  something  wrong.  I 
think  he  said  it  was  some  enlarged  tissues 
down  there. 

When  he  told  me  that.  I  remembered  some- 
thing funny  that  happened  back  in  the  last 
part  of  1970.  I'd  hurt  my  back,  and  the  com- 
pany had  sent  me  to  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Clinic,  which  shipped  me  over  to  the 
Mother  Frances  Hospital  for  some  X-rays. 
After  they  took  the  X-rays,  I  was  lying 
In  my  bed  when  a  nurse  came  into  the  room 
with  a  clip  board.  She  looked  at  the  clip- 
board for  a  minute,  and  then  she  asked  me 
if  I  was  there  for  my  back  or  for  my  lungs  I 
told  her  I  was  there  for  my  back,  and  she 
shook  her  head  and  said  that  that  was  odd. 
because  there  sure  was  something  wrong  with 
my  lungs" 

At  that  point.  I  said  goodbye  to  Robert 
Thomas,  and  walked  up  a  driveway  towsail 
the  house.  The  driveway  crossed  a  deep  cul- 
vert by  the  roadside,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  culvert  was  a  large  tank  full  of  chan- 
nel catfish,  which  are  a  delicacy  in  that  part 
of  Texas.  Two  children,  armed  with  long- 
handled  dip  nets,  were  trying  to  catch  a  pair 
of  them  for  a  customer  who  had  stopped  ofT 
to  buy  his  supper.  The  catfish  were  surpris- 
ingly agile,  and  the  children  were  having  a 
lot  of  fun  but  not  much  luck.  When  Hubert 
Thomas  strolled  over  to  see  if  they  needed  a 
hand,  I  Introduced  myself  to  him.  and  we 
stood  talking  for  some  time  beside  the  tank. 
He  told  me  that  be  had  gone  to  work  at 
the  Tyler  plant  in  October  of  1961.  and  he 
had  stayed  on  until  the  factory  was  shut 
down.  "Were  all  kind  of  worried  about  what's 
going  to  happen  to  us,"  he  said  quietly. 
"Especially  those  of  us  that's  got  a  lot  of 
years  in  that  place.  Nobody's  told  me  any- 
thing about  my  medical  examination  yet, 
which  may  be  a  good  sign,  but  I  can  tell  you 
something  for  sure.  I'm  so  shortwlnded  these 
days  Its  rldlcuioiis.  I  can"t  even  walk  from 
the  tank  here  to  my  house  without  getting 
out  of  breath.  Why.  I  not  only  have  to  stop 
a  couple  of  times  to  get  It  back  but  some- 
times I  have  to  sit  right  down  on  the 
ground!" 

I  asked  Thomas  if  he  had  ever  worn  a 
respirator  and  if  anyone  had  ever  told  him 
before  Dr  Grant's  visit  that  asbestos  was 
dangerous  to  work  with. 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  never  wore  a  respi- 
rator untu  last  summer,"  he  replied.  "And 
nobody  ever  said  to  me  that  the  stuff  could 
hurt  you.  No — come  to  think  of  It,  that 
ain't  right.  There  was  a  man  who  told  me 
asbestos  was  dangerous.  That  was  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, who  was  plant  manager  before  Van 
Home.  Way  back,  when  I  first  went  to  work 
there,  he  told  me  the  stuff  could  be  harm- 
ful. He  never  said  to  wear  a  mask,  though, 
so  I  didn't.  I  got  to  respect  that  man.  be- 
cause nobody  else  from  Pittsburgh  Corning 
wa£  ever  that  honest  with  me  But  Its  funny, 
alni  It?  I  mean.  Mr.  McMillan  knew  It  was 
dangerous,  and  he  died  of  cancer  himself 
not  long  ago.  but  he  never  said  to  wear  a 
mask.  So  I  didn't.  None  of  us  did." 

It  was  growing  dark  and  when  Yandle, 
Peek,  and  I  left,  we  drove  south  on  State 
Highway  14  and  stopped  again  at  Ray  Hick's 
place.  His  mother  came  to  the  door  and  told 
Yandle  that  Ray  had  come  and  gone  since 
we  were  there  before  but  that  she  was  pretty 
sure  we  could  find  him  at  the  service  sta- 
tion down  by  the  four  corners  In  Hawkins  A 
few  minutes  later,  Yandle  spotted  Hick's  car 
at  the  service  station,  and  when  I  drew  up 
beside  It  he  climbed  out  to  get  him  Hicks,  a 
tall,  thin,  handsome,  pale  man  In  his  early 
thirties,  got  into  the  back  seat  with  Peek  and 
Yandle  got  in  front  with  me,  and  we  spent 
a  few  minutes  chatting  Hicks  told  me  that 
he  had  gone  to  work  at  the  TVler  plant  on 
April  30,  1962  and  had  worked  there  unti: 
the  factory  wbui  shut  down  "That  makes 
nine  years  and  ten  months,  and  I  never  wore 


a  respirator  except  for  the  last  six  months  I 
was  on  the  job.  "  he  said.  '"I  never  knew  it  was 
dangerous  to  work  with  asbestoe  until  last 
summer,  when  Dr  Grant  came  down  He  told 
us  it  was  hazardous,  but  he  said  you  didn't 
get  any  symptoms  in  less  than  ten  cm-  fifteen 
years.  ' 

1  asked  Hicks  how  he  felt,  and  he  said  thai 
he  felt  pretty  good — that,  unlike  a  lot  of  his 
friends  from  the  plant,  he  wasn  t  experienc- 
ing any  short-windedness.  Dr.  Hurst  took 
X-rays  of  me  In  August  of  1971.  but  I  never 
heard  from  him.  so  I  guess  that  means  I'm 
OJC. "  he  added 

"Hey.  why  don't  you  tell  us  what  Van 
Home  told  you  when  he  called  you  in  last 
month."  Yandle  said,  with  a  smUe. 

"Oh,  that."  Hicks  said  with  a  sheepish 
grin.  "Why  don"t  you  guys  lay  off  that'" 
Hicks  then  shook  his  head  and  smUed  rue- 
fuUy  at  me  "WeU.  Van  Home  called  me  into 
his  office  Just  before  the  place  shut  down  " 
he  said  "He  told  me  a  report  on  my  X-rays 
indicated  that  there  was  a  little  spot  on  the 
lower  lobe  of  my  left  lung,  and  he  said  Id 
better  stop  smoking  I  told  him  Id  never 
smoked  in  my  life — except  cigars.  So  he 
asked  me  if  I  drank  a  lot  of  miik   " 

When  Hicks  said  this.  Yandle  began  to 
chuckle.  Then,  joined  by  Peek,  who  had 
broken  into  a  guffaw,  both  men  leaned  back 
in  their  seats  and  gove  way  to  gales  of 
laughter. 

"And  what  did  you  tell  him?"  asked 
Yandle.  making  a  vain  attempt  to  stifle  hli 
laughter. 

"'I  told  him  I  drank  a  little  milk  now  and 
then.'"  Hicks  said.  "That's  the  truth,  too. 
I  don't  drink  all  that  much  milk." 

"A  little  bit?  ■  said  Peck,  who  was  sud- 
denly overtaken  by  another  paroxvsm  of 
truth  "Just  a  little  bit?" 

"And  what  did  Van  Home  say  when  you 
told  him  that?"  Tandle  cried,  still  laugh- 
ing. 

Hicks  glanced  at  me  but  he  had  begun 
laughing  himself  now.  and  suddenly  he 
doubled  over  as  the  mirth  bubbled  out  of 
him.  "Von  Home  told  me  I  had  a  calcium 
deposit  in  my  lungs,  and  said  I  must  be 
drinking  too  much  milk  " 

At  this  point.  Hicks  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and  I  began  to  laugh  myself.  For 
some  moments,  the  four  of  us  sat  rocking 
with  laughter,  unable  to  speak:  then  Hicks 
straightened  up  and  managed  to  get  partial 
control  of  himself 

"I  walked  out  of  there  real  mad,"'  he  said 
"But  when  I  told  my  friends  back  on  the 
floor,  all  they  did  was  laugh,  and  they've 
been  ribbing  me  ever  since." 

"But,  Ray.  we  was  worried  about  youl" 
Yandle  protested.  "We  was  worried  about 
you  on  account  of  ail  that  milk  you've  been 
drinking." 

This  comment  started  everybody  laughing 
again  and  we  were  still  laughing  when  we 
climbed  out  of  the  car,  a  few  mmutes  later 
I  thanked  Yandle  for  all  his  help,  shook 
hands  with  each  of  them,  and  bade  them 
farewell  and  good  luck.  Then  I  got  back  into 
the  car  and  started  for  Tyler.  As  I  drove 
away.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Yandle.  Peck. 
and  Hicks  in  the  rearview  mirror  There  they 
were,  m  front  of  the  filling  station,  with 
their  arms  around  each  others  shoulders 
and  their  heads  thrown  back — three  Texans 
standing  beneath  the  stars  of  the  immense 
night  sky  and  laughing  to  beat  the  band 

In  the  morning.  I  ate  breakfast,  paid  my 
bill,  and  checked  out  of  the  motel  I  was 
planning  to  drop  by  the  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Cimic  to  ask  the  doctors  there  why  none 
of  the  men  who  had  come  to  them  with  pul- 
monary problems  had  been  told  that  the 
trouble  might  be  the  restilt  of  the  place  they 
were  working  and  what  they  were  Inhaling 
on  the  Job.  Some  of  the  men  I  had  spoken 
with  had  been  told  they  had  bronchitis,  and 
others  had  been  told  they  had  emphysema. 
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birt  nona  of  th«  doctor*  at  tb«  cUnlc,  as  far 
aa  I  could  make  out,  had  ev«r  told  tbem  they 
were  suffering  from  aat>««to«ls.  whtcb  U.  of 
course,  wbat  was  affltctlng  many  of  them, 
and  waa  the  reasoQ  they  were  experlenclog 
cuch  dtlBcTilty  in  brestbln^.  However,  after 
sitting  behind  the  wheel  of  my  car  for  a  few 
momenta  I  decided  not  to  go  to  the  Medical 
and  Surgloai  CUnlc. 

What  good  would  It  do  to  aak  a  bunch 
of  local  doctor!  bow  they  could  have  failed 
to  dlagnoee  a  lung  disease  that  bad  been 
well  known  and  well  defined  In  medical 
circles  for  more  than  fifty  year*,  when  men 
such  as  Dr.  Orant,  medical  consultant  to 
Pittsburgh  Corning,  medical  director  of  PPO 
Industries,  president  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Preventive  Medicine,  and  the  holder 
of  seTeral  other  blgb  poets  in  dlsttnguUbed 
Industrial  health  organizations,  and  Or  Lewis 
J.  CraUey.  director  of  the  Division  of  Epide- 
miology and  Special  Services  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service's  Bureau  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  not  only  had 
known  for  years  that  workers  at  the  Tyler 
plant  were  being  subjected  to  leTels  of  as- 
bestos dust  that  could  cause  asbestoels  but 
had  neglected  to  give  them  medical  examina- 
tions that  would  have  ascertained  this  beyond 
a  doubt? 

All  of  a  sudden.  I  felt  I  bad  asked  enough 
questions  for  the  time  being,  and  I  was  ready 
tj  accept  Dr.  Hurst's  explanation  that  moat 
doctors  are  ignorant  of  occupational  disease 
and  prone  to  blame  cigarettes  for  pulmonary 
trouble  Ic  any  case,  what  sort  of  Judgment 
could  one  make  about  the  doctors  at  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Clinic,  who.  after  all, 
had  bad  a  close  working  arrangement  with 
Pittsburgh  Coming  over  many  years? 

Having  decided  not  to  go  to  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Clinic.  I  thought  I  would  retiim 
to  Dallas  and  fly  home.  I  wanted  to  take  a 
last  look  at  the  factory,  however,  so  I  drove 
out  padt  the  East  Texas  Cheet  Hospital  and 
turned  north  on  State  Rl^way  165  It  was 
about  10  ajn.  when  I  came  to  the  Owentown 
Industrial  District,  and  as  I  wound  my  way 
through  the  area,  which  Is  about  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  I  saw  several  hundred 
cars  parked  outside  the  factories,  sheds,  and 
warehouses  of  the  other  Industries  there. 

Among  those  industries  were  the  Contl- 
ental  Can  Company,  where  Dale  Peek  now 
made  corrugated  boxes;  the  National  Homes 
Corporation,  makara  of  house  trailers  and  pre- 
fabricated-housing  units;  the  Ty-Tex  Rose 
Mursery;  Levlngaton-Armadlllo.  Inc.;  National 
Casein;  and  the  Texas  Tubular  Products  Com- 
pany, next  door  to  the  Pittsburgh  Coming 
plant,  which  Ray  Barron  and  the  other  men 
of  the  maintenance  crew  were  dlamantllni; 
and  burying  AU  In  all,  there  must  have  been 
cloee  to  fifteen  hundred  men  and  women 
working  In  that  mdustrlal  park.  and.  re- 
membering the  case  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
Junk  yard  adjacent  to  an  old  aabestoe  plant 
m  Paterson.  New  Jersey,  who  had  died  of 
mesothelioma,  and  the  documented  cases  of 
doaens  of  other  mesothelioma  victims  whose 
only  exposure  to  asbestos  was  simply  that 
they  had  lived  or  worked  in  the  vicinity  of 
asbestos  factories.  I  could  not  help  wondering 
what  would  happen  to  these  Owentown  work- 
ers. Then  I  remembered  the  case  of  the 
daughter  of  the  engineer  who  developed  th* 
product  that  had  been  manufactured  in  the 
Tyler  plant  for  seventeen  years — she  had  died 
of  mesothelioma,  though  her  only  known  ex- 
posture  to  asbestos  bad  occurred  when  she 
played  with  samples  of  asbestos  products 
her  father  brought  home  from  time  to  time — 
and  the  c<ises  of  doaens  and  doeens  of  other 
mesothelioma  victims  whose  only  known  ex- 
posure to  asbestos  was  that  as  the  wives  of 
asbestos  workers  they  had  washed  their  hus- 
bands' work  clothes,  or  as  children  and  rela- 
tives of  asbestos  workers  they  had  simply 
lived  m  the  same  bouse,  and  I  found  myself 
wondering  about  the  fats  of  the  famUlss  of 


the  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  men  who 
had  been  employed  at  the  factory  during  its 
seventeen  years  of  operation.  At  that  point, 
the  Owentown  Industrial  District  becaone  too 
depressing  for  me.  and  I  drove  away.  A  few 
miles  down  the  road.  I  came  to  Interstate 
30.  and  turned  east  toward  Dallas.  It  was  a 
warm,  sunny  morning;  buds  were  bursting 
everywhere,  and  the  green  sheen  I  bad  noticed 
on  the  way  to  Tyler  two  days  before  had  be- 
come palpably  greener.  Overhead,  the  buz- 
zards were  out  In  force.— Paitl  Bboostt* 


BILL  SCOTT  REPORTS 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  month's  report  to  constituents 
may  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rzcord  a  copy  of  my 
regular  monthly  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bxtx  Scott  Rxpobts 

Our  office  receives  more  mall  and  citizens 
generally  appear  to  be  more  concerned  about 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  crisis  of  confidence 
than  most  other  matters.  There  is.  of  course, 
a  continued  concern  about  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  taxes. 

THX 


The  charged  atmosphsre  in  Washington 
due  to  Watergate,  the  resignation  of  Vice 
President  Agnew,  and  the  call  for  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  by  a  segment  of  the 
media,  the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  a  vari- 
ety of  others,  disturbs  most  Americans  and 
adversely  affects  the  stabUlty  of  our  govern- 
ment. Our  office  received  more  than  100  let- 
ters per  day  shortly  after  the  firing  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor,  90%  of  which  urged  that 
the  President  resign  or  be  impeached. 

A  survey,  however.  Indicated  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  correspondence  came  from  peo- 
ple who  had  not  supported  the  President  in 
the  past  A  copy  of  our  analysis  of  this  cor- 
respKjndence  will  be  made  available  upon  re- 
quest. Let  me  add  that  the  mall  now  has 
changed  and  Is  approximately  3-1  In  favor 
of  the  President's  continuance  In  office. 

WhUe  I  do  not  condone  any  wrongdoing  on 
behalf  of  public  officials,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  act  Justifying  the  resignation  or  Im- 
peachment of  the  President.  He  has  been 
elected  to  serve  as  our  President  for  a  4-year 
term  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  country  and  barring  a  new  de- 
velopment showing  an  impeachable  offense. 
I  feel  that  the  people  of  the  cotintry  should 
unite  behind  him  so  that  he  can  effectively 
carry  the  heavy  responslbntty  of  his  high 
office  and  can  effectively  de«l  with  berth  do- 
mestic and  tntemattonal  problems  as  they 
arise. 

In  my  opinion,  the  continued,  almost  con- 
stant criticism  and  attempt  to  reverse  the 
electoral  process  Is  harming  the  country  and 
can  only  react  against  the  best  Interests  of 
the  people  as  a  whols. 

SCDCT    MAJOaXTT 

Reasonable  people  can  always  disagree  on 
a  course  of  action  In  a  given  situation.  How- 
ever, ths  orderly  prooesses  of  gtrvfrnment 
require  confidence  In  elected  officials  and 
partldpaUon  In  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  by  all  segmsnte  of  our  population. 
In  other  words,  the  so-caUed  "silent  major- 
ity"  should.  In  one  way  or  another,  let  public 
officials  know  their  feelings  on  issues  as 
they  arise  from  time  to  time  or  the  officials 
may  feel  that  the  activists  who  do  contact 
them,  or  special  interest  groups,  reflect  the 
feeling  of   the  entire  population 

Members  of  Congress  often  hear  from 
special  Interest  groups,  from  labor  and 
management,    from    ecologuu,    and    others 


who  have  deep  feelings  but  concentration 
In  a  vsr>-  Umlied  field  We  know  that  if 
this  "noble  erperlment  in  self -government" 
Is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  througli  the  active 
Interest  and  participation  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country.  In 
my  opinion,  there  Is  no  greater  force  in 
our  land  than  an  aroused  public  opinion. 
Elected  representatives,  the  press,  and  all 
segmenu  of  our  population  will  respond 
to  concerns  expres-sed  by  the  general  popu- 
lation. But.  unless  the  general  pubUc  is 
aroused  and  activated,  we  will  continue 
to  have  mluority  views  carrying  greater 
weight  m  the  declalon  making  process  than 
their  numbers  warrant. 

INXaCT     EMXRCKNCT 

We  have  all  heard  the  bleak  prospects  for 
fuel  to  heat  our  homes  and  operate  our  In- 
dustries this  winter.  With  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  we  are  told  that  otir 
nation  consumes  one-third  of  the  earth's 
total  energy  output.  Not  only  Is  the  short- 
age of  energy  caused  by  the  cutoff  of  fuel 
from  the  Middle  East,  but  also  from  in- 
adequate domestic  production  and  en- 
vironmental constraints.  The  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate a  few  days  ago  gives  emergency  power 
to  the  President  for  a  periled  of  one  year. 
WhUe  he  Is  given  authority  In  the  Senate 
bill  to  ration  fuel,  the  President  has  publicly 
stated  that  this  will  only  be  done  as  a  last 
resort 

Sotne  have  criticised  the  Congrees  for  giv- 
ing vast  authority  to  the  President  In  this 
field,  but  It  Is  extremely  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
Sxjsalble.  for  a  legislative  body  to  make  spe- 
cific laws  to  govern  the  day-to-day  op>era- 
tlon  of  a  conservation  plan  TT.e  meesure 
does  attempt  tt»  have  the  President  submit 
his  plans  to  the  ConKrese  within  15  days 
after  the  enactment  of  iei<isiaiion.  to  have 
states  and  major  metropolitan  areas  submit 
heir  own  plans  to  Implement  the  Federal 
prognuns  within  10  w&eks  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  protfranvs.  directs  con- 
version of  some  plants  from  oil  to  coal  or 
other  fuel,  goveniment  regulatory  agencies 
to  take  steps  to  oonserve  fuel  within  the 
tran*p<:i!-t»tlon  Industry,  provides  Incentue 
plaiLs  ior  the  use  of  public  transportation. 
waives  some  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  provides  grants  to  states  and  major 
metropolitan  areas  to  assist  In  developing 
programs  for  i_xinservatlon.  and  reserves  t.Mc 
right  of  the  Congress  to  approve  ur  dls&^>- 
prove  in  whole  or  In  part  plans  submitted 
by  the  Ctilef  Executive  Of  course,  this  Is  only 
a  one-year  emergency  program  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  termination  by  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  six  months. 

Nrw  vxcM  passmsNT 
The  Senate  Rules  Committee  has  unani- 
mously recommended  confirmation  of  Con- 
gressman Oerald  R  Pord  of  Michigan  to  be 
Vice  President  and  the  Senate  Is  eipe<-ted  to 
confirm  his  nomination  within  a  few  days  by 
a  huge  majority.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  however,  may 
take  a  somewhat  longer  time  to  bring  his 
nomination  before  the  House  It  Is  expected 
that  when  the  mattter  is  brought  before 
the  House  of  Repreaentatlvoe  for  considera- 
tion, only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Mem- 
bers will  oppose  him  Therefore,  barring  some 
unforeseen  development,  I  feel  there  is  a  good 
possibility  that  Mr  Pord  will  be  confirmed 
as  Vice  President  before  the  end  of  the  year, 

MOSS    CNXSOT 

There  la  no  doubt  that  our  country  needs 
to  become  more  self  sufficient  in  its  energy 
supply.  The  enactment  of  the  Alaska  Pipe- 
line measure  U  a  step  m  this  direction.  Had 
legal  action  not  been  taken  by  environmental 
groups  several  years  ago.  we  might  now  be 
utUUlng  oil  from  Alaska  The  Congress  haa, 
however,  amended  the  law  and  authorized 
the  project  to  proceed 
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Besearch  is  being  done  by  a  number  of 
Senators  and  their  staffs  to  prepare  legisla- 
tion to  find  ways  to  further  expand  our  en- 
ergy resources  My  own  staff  Is  participating 
m  this  research  .\pparently  Incentives  to 
explore  and  develop  new  gas  wells  and  other 
sources  of  energy  are  needed,  for  example, 
fuller  utilization  of  o.lshore  fields  and  shale 
oil.  as  well  as  negc  tlatlog  for  additional  oil 
from  friendly  nations  Authorization  for  deep 
water  pjrts  l»  under  consideration  ^y  our 
Special  Committee  which  may  result  in  super 
tankers  docking  si-me  miles  off  our  shores 
and  piping  fuel  t<.>  storage  tanks  or  refineries 
on  the  mainland  We  aiso  need  Uj  expand  the 
use  of  our  vast  coal  re.serves.  to  find  ways  to 
utilize  nuclear  energy,  water  power,  aiid  solar 
energy  t<i  far  greater  extents  TTie  emergency 
legislation  passed  bv  the  Senate  can  only  be 
a  temporary  sharing  of  l!:nlte<l  supplies  while 
government  ajid  industry  work  together  to 
find  more  permanent  «iolutlons 

Our  Public  Works  Committee  will  prob- 
ably act  within  the  next  few  days  to  post- 
pone requirements  tor  compliance  with  au- 
tomobile emission  standards;  a.nd  perhapis 
early  next  year  to  change  the  non -degrada- 
tion requirement  of  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  could  preclude  construction 
of  new  energy  facilities  for  suburban  and 
rural  areas.  Congress  may  have  acted  too 
hastily  In  responding  to  pressure  (groups  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  I  t)elleve  nur  present 
energy  crisis  will  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
a  rule  of  reason  In  balancing  the  need  for 
additional  energy  against  a  corresponding 
need  to  have  a  clean,  wholesome  environ- 
ment. 

MIirTART    811X8 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  has  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President  a  .Military  Procurement 
Bill  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $21  3  bil- 
lion for  military  equipment  and  supplies 
Although  this  represents  only  a  cut  of  $659 
million  from  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
quest, the  Congress  has  attempted  to  limit 
defense  spending  without  seriously  under- 
mining our  need  to  have  a  strong  military 
force. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  to  maintain  a 
strong  fighting  force  la  reflected  In  the  au- 
thorization calling  for  full  funding  for  the 
development  of  new  nuclear  submarines  In 
the  Trident  program,  the  P-15,  P-lU  and 
A-7D  aircraft   and   tank   purchase   program. 

In  the  area  of  military  construction,  the 
Congress  has  approved  a  measure  calllne  for 
expenditures  of  $2  8  billion.  However,  this 
appropriation  Is  less  than  the  requested 
amount  of  $2.9  billion  When  this  measure 
becomes  law.  It  Is  expected  to  have  a  favor- 
able Impact  upon  Virginia  since  it  will  au- 
thorize construction  on  our  military  bases 
In  excess  of  $90  million. 

RICHMOND    VISIT 

My  next  visit  to  the  Richmond  office,  lo- 
cated on  the  8th  floor  of  the  Federal  Building. 
400  North  8th  St.,  will  be  on  Thursday  No- 
vember 29.  WhUe  I  am  scheduled  to  speak 
at  9  a.m.  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vlr- 
pinla  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Richmond, 
this  will  permit  me  to  be  at  the  office  to  speak 
with  constituents  any  time  after  10  a.m. 
Should  you  desire  to  stop  by  and  discuss  a 
problem  or  to  talk  with  me  regarding  any 
matter,  please  feel  free  to  do  so. 

PAMPHLETS    AVAILABLE 

Among  pamphlets  available  In  the  office 
for  distribution  upon  request  are  the  follow- 
ing. 

Energy,  America  and  You — Nine  steps  pri- 
vate citizens  can  take  to  conserve  energy. 

Johnny  Horizon  Kit — Describes  things  chil- 
dren can  do  to  help  preserve  the  environ- 
ment 

Banned   Products   List — List   of   toys  and 


other   products   banned   by   Pood   and   Drug 

Administration 

Seven  Ways  to  Reduce  Fuel  Cr.nsumptlon  In 
Household  Heating  Through  Energy  Conser- 
vation 

Please  let  us  know  if  you  would  like  for 
us  to  forward  any  of  these  pamphlets  to  you. 

WAR     POWE31S    ACT 

.\s  you  know,  the  President's  veto  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  was  recently  overridden  by 
the  C-ongress.  It  is  the  first  time  the  Con- 
gress has  ever  overridden  a  veto  of  President 
Nixon's  The  bill  endeavors  to  define  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country 
and  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  war. 

Basically,  It  permits  the  President  to  com- 
mit our  troops  to  combat  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  In  the  event  of  an  attack 
upon  the  coui:try,  its  territories,  posses- 
sions or  armed  forces  anywhere  in  the  world 
but  prevents  military  activities  from  con- 
tinuing for  more  than  sl.xty  days  without 
Congressional  consent.  Congress  may  also 
halt  military  activity  at  any  time  by  a  con- 
current resolution  of  both  Houses,  and  such 
a  measure  Is  not  subject  to  Presidential  veto. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  define  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  and  the  Congress  at  a 
time  when  we  are  at  peace  rather  than  when 
troops  are  committed  and  when  we  would  be 
hesitant  to  Jeopardize  the  safety  of  members 
of  our  armed  forces  by  cutting  ofl  funds  or 
showing  lack  of  support  or  unity  within  the 
country. 

Should  a  major  emergency  arise,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  can  Jointly  meet  the 
emergency  In  a  very  short  period  of  time  and 
the  bUl,  as  parsed,  does  permit  the  taking  of 
all  action  necessary  to  protect  our  troops  or 
civilian  citizens  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Committing  this  Nation  to  war  la  one  of 
the  most  serious  actions  that  can  be  taken 
and  I  feel  that  before  such  action  Is  taken. 
It  should  have  the  support  not  only  of  the 
President,  but  the  Congress  and  the  people 
as  a  whole. 

aUESnONNAIRX    RESUXTS 

Opinions  of  constituents  on  a  variety  of 
matters  were  requested  in  our  last  newslet- 
ter. The  results  have  now  been  tabulated  and 
are  shown  below.  While  some  of  the  results 
appear  to  be  contradictory,  there  is  a  defi- 
nite consensus  against  Increasing  taxes  and 
for  expanding  supplies  and  productivity.  I 
appreciate  your  responses. 


Nttsnt 


Percent 


Yes 


No 
opi  It- 
No       ton 


1.  To  control  inflation,  would  you: 

(a)  Reduce  Federal  spending 88        8 

(b)  Impose  toufh  economic  con- 

trols       36       50 

(c)  Increase  taxes 16       73 

(d)  Tigmen  money  supply 32       47 

(e)  Expand  supplies  and  produc- 

tivity..       67        13 

2.  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Europe  should  be: 

(a)  Continued  at  present  levels 35       48 

(b)  Reduced  througti  mutual  agree- 

ments *itii  Communist  coun- 
tries        54        32 

(c)  Unilatefatl>  reouced 36       42 

«d)  Increased  in  number 3       74 

3.  Should   Fedeial  laws   and   regulations 

generally  be  strengthened  in  the  tol- 
lowing  areas' 

(a)  Occupaticiial  health  and  safety.      44        41 

(b)  Consurrwr  protection 66       26 

(c)  Environmental   pollution  con- 

trols       55        36 

(d)  Small  business  activities 30       48 

4.  Do  you  favor  efforts  to  increase  U.S. 

trade  with  Communist  China  and  Ike 

Soviet  Union 60       34 
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Yes       No 


No 
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6.  What  actio'  sticulo  the  United  States 
pursue  regarding  military  spending: 

(a)  iFKiease  spending  tot  military 

research  and  weapons 47        42         11 

(b)  Increase  Benefits  to  active  and 

'Pt  'PC  se'vicemer  anrt  ae- 

penoents 28       55         17 

(c)  Reauce  spending  tor  military 

■esearch  and  weapons 27        58         15 

(d)  Reduce  benefits  to  active  and 

retired  servicemen  and  de- 

pendenU 14       67         19 

(e)  Continue    personnel    benefits 

and  weapons  purchased  at 

present  levels 47       31         22 


CONGRESSIONAL    ASJ  TL"ENMI:NT 

Each  year  the  leadership  in  the  Congress 
speaks  of  an  early  adjournment  and  I  oe- 
ileve  a  serious  effort  ;s  made  to  expedite 
necessary  action.  But,  the  passage  of  re- 
quired appropriation  bills  which  provide 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  government 
always  seem  to  hold  up  final  adjournment 
as  is  true  again  this  year  The  earliest  date 
now  mentioned  for  adjournment  is  Deoem- 
t)er  8  and  It  may  even  be  a  week  or  two 
later.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  second 
session  will  commence  on  January  3  "unless  a 
different  date  is  set  by  Joint  action  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  Regardless  of  the  date  of 
adjournment.  I  believe  Congress  will  have 
a  period  of  about  thirty  days  between  the 
adjourning  of  the  first  session  and  il^e  con- 
vening of  the  second  session  of  the  93rd 
Congress. 


MYTHS  OF  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 
ANSWERED 

Mr.  H.\NSEN.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
yet  knows  j'ust  how  severe  the  coming 
fuel  shortages  will  be. 

One  thing  is  sure.  We  are  in  serious 
trouble,  Ar.other  fact  should  be  obvious 
and  that  is  the  urgent  need  to  get  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  the  job  of  in- 
creasing supplies  of  energy. 

There  is  enough  blame  for  everyone — 
the  Congress,  the  President,  the  oil  com- 
panies, the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  But 
continuing  to  point  the  finger  of  blame 
and  further  hara.ssment  of  the  energy 
Industries  will  not  do  one  thing  to  in- 
crease the  supply.  Rationing  will  not, 
either. 

So  let  us  forget  the  myths  about  the 
energy  crisis  and  get  on  with  the  job 
of  doing  what  we  should  have  been  doing 
for  several  years. 

Two  excellent  articles  on  our  energy 
dilemma  were  published  In  the  latest  is- 
sue of  Future,  the  US   Jaycee  magazine. 

One,  "Wliither  Energj-,"  explodes  the 
myths  of  the  energ>-  problem  and  the 
other,  an  interview  with  Senator  Dewey 
Bartlett.  is  an  excellent  assessment  of 
how  we  got  In  this  mess. 

I  would  recommend  both  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whtthih  Enxsot? 
(By  Robert  L    Feuquay.  Jr.l 

Herewith  Future  tacltles  one  of  the  most 
mind-boggling     problems     facing     conicm- 
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portiry  society:  The  energy  crtele    Read  fMt. 
your  kUowatta  m«y  go  anytime 

Ptrat.  the  bad  news.  The  US.  U  facing  the 
moat  severe  threat  to  Ita  existence  In  history. 
That  statement  takes  Into  consideration  the 
Civil  War  and  both  World  Wara.  What  thoee 
two  great  calancUUes  oould  not  do  the  energy 
crisis  coxild  very  easily  accomplish;  that  is, 
the  U.S.  could  go  out  of  business  aa  a  nation. 
Axid  It  could  happen  literally  almost  over- 
night. 

Sounds  like  a  gigantic  scare  tactic,  doesnt 
It?  We  have  been  raised  for  so  long  with  the 
myth  that  only  a  nuclear  holocaust  could 
crumple  us  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  cessation  of  energy  could  do 
us  In.  But  the  new  fact  remains:  A  termina- 
tion of  our  energy  soxirces  would  cripple  us 
faster  and  more  completely  than  an  all  out 
nuclear  attack!  And  our  chances  for  recovery 
would  be  nil. 

It  ts  perplexing  that,  facing  this  un- 
paralleled crisis,  there  is  yet  so  little  genuine 
public  concern  over  it.  While  the  top  boys 
la  government  are  trembling  In  their  boots, 
the  energy  crisis  has  yet  to  mark  a  profound 
reaction  on  the  citizenry  Certainly.  It  cant 
be  for  lack  of  coverage:  the  popular  pre« 
has  devoted  millions  of  worda  to  the  crista 
over  the  past  two  years  Then  why  so  little 
alarm?  I  believe  that  the  public  does  not 
understand  what  energy  Ls.  Misconceptions 
on  the  subject  are  rampant.  Energy  is  an 
abstract  word,  war  a  concrete  one.  We  have 
an  Instant  srut  reaction  to  the  latter  because 
we  know  what  it  is.  but  the  former  means 
little  to  us  In  a  positive  sense.  Millions  of 
barrels  of  oil.  deadweight  tonnage,  pipe- 
lines— what  do  these  things  mean?  They're 
not  sinister  or  threatening  terms,  they  are 
simply  the  ingredients  of  a  very  large  busi- 
ness So  what's  a  little  oU  more  or  less?  Or 
who  cares  where  It  comes  from  as  long  aa  It 
doesn  t  hurt  anything  or  mees  up  the  land' 
Lights,  air  conditioners  and  car  Ignitions  are 
turned  on  by  switches,  so  what's  the  big 
fuas' 

The  above  are  Just  a  few  of  the  docena 
of  energy  myths  that  cloud  the  thinking  of 
the  average  man  and  woman.  This  article 
wU!  attempt  to  deal  with  Kme  of  thOM 
myths. 

Myth  The  energy  crlsU  U  a  fabrication 
of  the  oil  companies. 

The  popular  reasoning  here  Is  that  the 
oil  companies  are  crying  wolf  in  an  effort 
to  ultimately  win  public  approval  for  sweep- 
ing price  Increases  Wrong  The  oU  com- 
paalM  are  screaming  because  they  are 
scared  Domestic  oil  production  Ls  drying  up, 
US-owned  foreign  oU  Is  threatened  by  mer- 
curial political  situations,  and  a  producing 
business  does  not  like  to  have  to  buy  Its 
product  from  other  sources — it  understand- 
ably wants  to  produce  It 

Now  that  Is  not  an  apology  for  the  VB 
oU  Industry  It  Is  evident  over  the  years 
that  deep  brotherly  love  has  not  been  the 
prime  motivating  fact  of  the  oU  industry 
Something  more  like  profits  has  been  the 
guiding  star,  but  then  no  one  has  ever  con- 
fused business  with  churches.  Money  making 
ts  the  name  of  the  game  In  our  society  and 
we  have  done  quite  well  by  it  Although 
where  oU  Is  concerned  the  "bigness"  of  the 
game  is  truly  staxgertng  The  yearly  sales  of 
SUndard  OU  of  New  Jersey  and  Its  aflUlates 
are  more  than  the  yearly  gross  national 
product  of  Austria  (IIS?  bUHon  for  Jersey 
In  1871).  ■' 

StUl.  the  oil  companies  are  not  the  villains 
la  the  energy  crisis.  The  only  legitimate 
trouble-maker  u  supply  and  demand.  We 
are  simply  demanding  more  energy  than  is 
available  The  crisis  U  that  we  mitit  meet  the 
demand  for.  as  we  wUl  see  In  a  minute  It's 
not  a  question  of  turning  the  clock  back. 
The  servant  energy,  has  become  the  master- 
we  are  utterjy  powerless  as  a  nation  not  to 


heed  this  new  and  total  dictator  We  are 
all  preeenuy  enslaved  to  the  giant— the  oU 
oompanlee  as  much  as  the  man  in  the  street 
Myth:  Running  out  of  energy  u  not  »o 
bad  Our  grandparent*  did  without  it.  We  can 
too. 

"A  termination  of  our  energy  sources 
would  cripple  us  faster  than  all  out  nuclear 
attack" 

This  rationale  Is  so  simplistic  that  It 
Is  amazing  that  well  educated,  thinking 
people  could  support  it  It  is  the  favored 
logic  of  some  environmeatallsta  and  many, 
many  others.  It  Is  no  less  harebrained  than 
stlU  Insisting  that  the  world  Is  flat  People 
who  believe  this  myth  apparently  conjure 
up  visions  of  a  return  to  pot  belly  stoves,  the 
horse  and  buggy,  candle  light,  and  otber 
staples  of  Currier  and  Ives  prints. 

Okay,  here's  the  true  story  We  are  ex- 
actly like  the  10  year  coma  victim  who.  when 
the  brain  suddenly  returns  to  normal  life, 
discovers  that  his  legs  have  become  so 
shrunken  from  disuse  that  he  Is  no  longer 
able  to  walk.  He  is  a  permanent  cripple.  We 
are  that  patient  in  regard  to  energy.  We  have 
slept  through  five  generations  while  our  en- 
ergy servants  buUt  us  an  entire  new  world  of 
power,  ease,  and  leisure  It  Is  Impossible  to 
return  to  the  old;  we  have  lost  our  legs. 

Here  are  some  things  we  face  if  our  energy 
supply  should  halt.  All  major  cities  would 
become  deserts.  Of  course  New  York  and 
Chicago  were  around  a  hundred  years  ago. 
but  they  were  not  the  same  cities  that  they 
are  today.  And  they  can't  be  rebuilt  to  what 
they  were  then  Without  electricity  and  cen- 
tral air  conditioning  and  heating  virtually 
every  major  office  building  In  the  U.8  would 
be  rendered  tnunedlately  Inoperative  In  the 
summer,  office  windows  could  be  smashed  to 
let  In  air  (the  majority  are  sealed),  and  a  10. 
30.  or  50-Btory  climb  would  do  many  a  world 
of  good 

Aa  for  urban  home  life.  It  too  wotild  van- 
ish Without  fuel,  trains  and  trucks  could 
not  supply  food.  That  would  spell  an  Im- 
mediate evacuation  to  the  farm  lands — on 
foot  or  bicycles  since  gasoline  would  not  be 
available    Millions  would  starve  to  death. 

It  Is  pointless  to  continue  with  these  sce- 
narios since  it  Is  inconceivable  that  the  logic 
of  the  situation  is  not  immediately  apparent. 
Even  our  vaunted  national  defenses  would 
be  useless  without  energy  Not  even  Clint 
Eastwood  could  hurl  an  antl-balllstlc  missile 
at  an  aggressor;  It  reaches  its  target  with 
fuel. 

It  U  quite  alright  for  those  who  wish  to 
go  back  to  nature  to  do  so.  They  can  go 
into  the  wilderness  and  build  their  cabins 
and  trim  their  wicks  (no,  that  Involves  kero- 
sene; they'd  have  to  make  candles  (.  and  live 
out  their  lives  in  the  manner  they  choose 
But  this  nation  of  200  million  can't  do  It  and 
survive  as  a  nation.  We  have  come  too  far 

Myth:  We'll  get  out  of  this  without  any 
serious  problems  by  developing  forms  of  en- 
ergy other  than  oil  and  coal 

At  least  this  myth  has  some  fact  Our  long 
term  salvation  ts  In  other  energy  sources,  a 
weaning  away  from  our  present  oU  depend- 
ence But  time  Is  the  essence  of  this  myth 
for  those  who  Invoke  It  imply  that  we  will 
somehow  switch  over  to  nuclear,  solar,  or 
some  alternative  forms  of  energy  overnight 
It  Just  ain't  so  McOee  Nuclear  energy,  which 
offers  the  greatest  promise  as  a  new  major 
energy  source,  now  supplies  a  slim  one  per- 
cent of  our  energy  needs  Nuclear  power  will 
not  be  a  large  scale  reality  (indeed  It  may 
die  a  premature  death  i  until  the  late  IWeOa. 
An  Important  point  should  be  made  here: 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  new  energy  sources, 
but  developing  the  technology  to  translate 
those  conceptions  into  working  facts  is  a 
different  matter.  Thus,  no  one  questions  the 
reality  of  solar  energy  It  is  an  Indefatigable 
source  but  It  ts  not  yet  ready  to  be  harnessed 
on  a  large  scale  The  technology  stmply  does 


not  yet  exist  and  many  years  uUl  pass  before 
It  wUl  The  same  Is  true  of  tidal  energy, 
hydrogen,  and  all  the  other  possible  sources 
of  power 

The  one  bright  hope  for  the  immediate 
future  Is  plain,  old  fashioned  coal.  Since  the 
oil  ascendancy,  the  black  mck  ha-s  become 
the  ugly  sister  of  the  energy  team  on  and 
Its  counterpart  natural  i<as.  are  clean,  effl. 
clent.  and  easily  tran.<ipr>rt«ble  Coal  Ls  bulky, 
dirty  and  somewhat  lnci;>iivenlent  to  use! 
But  we  have  mountaln-i  .f  It.  Uterallv  our 
known  coal  reserves  at  <.ur  present  rate  of 
energy  consumption  are  sufficient  for  400 
years  I  And  our  unproven  reserves  probablv 
10  times  that 

The  question  is  what  to  do  now?  Coal 
means  mining  and  mining  means  disturbing 
the  land.  Additionally,  coal  technology  Is 
outdated  and  that  certainly  covers  present 
mining  equipment  Coal  trains  have  become 
practically  a  thing  of  the  pact  and  yet  they 
are  essential  to  coal's  transportation 

But  the  real  coaJ  bugaboo  Is  environmen- 
tal. How  much  of  the  lar.d  do  we  .sacrifice  to 
satisfy  our  energy  appetites?  Here  is  where 
the  hard  core  envlronmentallBtg  become 
rabid.  The  very  word  "strip  mining"  la 
enough  to  send  them  Into  seizures  Now  I 
do  not  mean  to  come  down  hard  on  environ- 
mentalists Heaven  knows  we've  done  enough 
to  wreck  this  planet,  and  If  It  weren't  for 
the  voices  cry'lng  In  the  wilderness  there 
probably  wouldn't  be  any  wilderness  Any- 
one  who  has  driven  through  the  stripping 
disaster  that  is  West  Virginia,  or  the  oil  hell 
hole  that  fringes  Newark,  New  Jersey,  knows 
how  well  energy  companies  respected  the  en- 
vironment In  the  past.  (I  once  showed  a  pic- 
ture of  a  filthy  rigging  operation— the  land 
torn  asunder  for  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
5«e — to  an  executive  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  He  warned  me  that  it  would 
never  do  to  show  such  a  picture  of  our  Alas- 
kan oil  operations.  The  picture  was  actually 
a  Soviet  shot  of  a  Siberian  undertaking.) 

But  the  point  at  hand  remains  that  we 
cannot  have  It  both  ways.  We  must  maintain 
our  energy  level,  indeed,  expand  upon  It 
If  we  are  to  remain  secure  as  a  nation.  Only 
a  fool  would  agree  that  America  would  con- 
tinue unmolested  if  we  were  brought  to  our 
knees  by  a  precipitous  energy  decline. 

XWEaCT.    THE    PICTtnUt    TODAT 

DurUig  each  day  of  the  year,  the  US  con- 
sumes more  than  15  mUUon  barrels  of  oU. 
Over  a  year's  time,  that  averages  more  than 
37  barrels  for  every  man.  woman  and  child. 
Remember,  this  is  only  oil.  To  that  must 
be  added  the  vast  dally  consumption  of 
power  from  natural  gas,  coal,  hydroelectric 
and.  on  a  smaller  scale,  nuclear  energy. 

More  than  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  U  8  Is  dependent  on  energy 
sources  in  every  form  We  put  gasoline  and 
dlesel  fuel  into  our  motor  vehicles;  coal, 
natural  gas.  and  residual  oil  into  our  gen- 
erating plants  for  electricity  and  heat,  and 
Into  our  Industrial  plants  for  millions  of 
products:  bunker  fuel  into  our  ships  and 
Jet  fuel  into  our  planes:  light  fuel  oil  and 
natural  gas  into  our  homes 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  our  country  and 
others  with  high  rates  of  energy  consumption 
also  rank  at  the  top  In  living  standards. 
Studies  have  shown  a  marked  correlation  be- 
tween a  nation's  rate  of  energy  consumption 
and  Its  per  capita  Income 

At  present,  we  get  our  energy  from  these 
sources:  oil.  44  p««»nt:  natural  gas,  33  per- 
cent; coal.  20  percent;  hydroelectric  power, 
four  percent;  nuclear,  slightly  under  one  per- 
cent. 

Thus,  foasll  fuels  provide  more  than  95 
percent  of  our  energy.  These  ratios  will 
change  some  over  the  next  30  years,  but  the 
increased  volume  of  energy  required  Trom 
each  soiirce  will  continue  to  be  tremendous. 

Of  course,  foasll  fuels  are  those  finite  fueU 


wnicn  are  in  the  land  and  under  the  water. 
When  they  are  gone,  there  Isn't  any  more. 
This  fact  has  caused  many  people  to  demand 
an  Immediate  cessation  to  the  use  of  fossil 
fuels  In  an  effort  to  preserve  them  Tills 
reasoning  Is  faulty.  There  Is  absolutely  noth- 
ing wrong  per  se  with  using  every  bit  of  fossil 
fuel  up  to  the  last  drop  or  ounce.  It  is  of  no 
use  whatsoever  to  any  living  creature  If  It 
Just  lies  In,  on,  above  or  below  the  ground. 
Not  using  fossil  fuels  because  they  will  even- 
tually run  out  is  akin  to  not  eating  because 
the  food  will  then  be  gone. 

The  proper  argument  should  not  be  wheth- 
er to  use  fossil  fuels  but  how  and  In  what 
manner  to  uae  them.  Of  even  greater  Im- 
portance than  t^at  question  Is  the  need  for 
an  Immediate  decision  to  go  full  steam  ahead 
on  complete  development  of  alternative  en- 
ergy sources.  We  should  not  be  stuck  with 
only  foesU  fuels — we  should  have  a  chamce 
to  utilize  many  and  varied  energy  sources. 
We  could  then  tailor  the  types  of  energy  to 
specific  Jobs,  something  that  Is  not  possible 
as  long  as  we  remain  tied  to  three  prime 
energy  sources:  oil.  natural  gas.  and  coal. 

These  decisions  must  be  made  now. 

ENERGY   AND  GOVERNMENT 

Many  politicians  are  scared  of  getting  em- 
broiled In  the  energy  In.passe  Not  a  few 
have  come  close  to  losing  their  heads  over 
It  In  the  i>ast.  and  the  memories  linger  on. 
Still,  the  government  has  a  rcApoi^lbUlty  to 
the  people  to  see  that  we  do  not  freeze  to 
death,  or  spend  every  dollar  we  have  paying 
for  fuel. 

1^.  Nixon's  recent  energy  appointments, 
statements  and  collateral  actions  demon- 
strate his  awareness  that  the  problem  won't 
vanish  of  Its  own  accord.  Ilie  Congress  simi- 
larly has  assumed  a  leadership  role  In  Its 
historic  vote  to  proceed  with  the  trans- Alaska 
pipeline,  although  when  producing  at  top 
capacity  all  of  Alaska's  tremendous  oil  will 
provide  only  10  percent  of  the  nation's  needs. 

But  government  must  do  much  more  If  we 
are  to  survive  this  crisis  Intact.  Government's 
mild  exhortations  to  use  our  blenders  less, 
turn  off  the  bathroom  lights,  and  wear  lees 
heavy  clothing  In  order  to  reduce  our  air 
conditioning  needs  Is  Alice  In  Woaderlarid 
double-talk.  The  really  thorny  problems  that 
need  to  be  tackled  Immediately  are  such 
things  as  fuel  rationing,  commercial  travel 
curtailment,  fuel  consumptloii  penalties  (he 
who  wants  to  drive  a  big  car  must  pay  for 
the  privilege),  and  private  automobile  trav- 
el restrictions.  The  proposal  of  these  or  any 
other  personal  freedom  Infringements  Is 
enough  to  turn  most  Congressmen  ashen.  Yet 
there  Is  no  present  alternative.  The  picture 
ts  vividly  clear:  We  cannot  continue  our  prof- 
ligate expenditure  of  energy.  We  mttst  cut 
back  drastically  and  we  will  only  do  that 
when  we  are  so  ordered  by  law.  The  great 
tnajorlty  of  Amerlcaiia  are  not  going  to  vol- 
untarily walk  three  blocks  to  the  supermarket 
If  there  Is  any  possible  way  of  getting  their 
cars  there.  Oongrese  had  better  realize  this 
and  get  hopping  on  methods  to  conserve  en- 
ergy. We  need  to  be  curtailed  in  our  energy 
uses  for  our  own  well  being  regardless  of 
how  repugnant  the  Idea  is.  The  time  has 
come  for  sweeping  legislation,  not  feeble 
stop-gap  meaAuree. 

Rapid  transit  Is  also  a  government  concern. 
It  la  the  only  solution  for  getting  millions 
of  cars  off  the  streets,  thereby  saving  billions 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  The  freeing  of  funds 
from  the  highway  tax  for  rapid  transit  de- 
velopment la  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
Now  time  Is  of  the  essence 

Perhaps  the  moet  pressing  energy  Item  now 
for  legislative  concern  Is  the  oil  Import  sit- 
uation. We  are  presently  importing  slightly 
more  than  25  percent  of  all  of  our  oil.  moet 
of  this  from  nine  highly  unstable  countries 
In  the  Middle  East.  (These  are  member  na- 
tions of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  They  are  Abu  Dhabi,  Iran, 


Iraq,  Kuwait,  Quatar,  Saudi  Arabia.  Algeria. 
Libya.  Indonesia.  Nigeria  and  'Venezuela.) 

As  the  U.S.  becomes  more  frantic  In  Its 
.search  lor  petroleum,  the  more  It  plays  Into 
the  hands  of  the  oll-rich  Middle  Eastern  na- 
tions. Already  some  OPEC  members  have 
moved  to  "nationalize"  U£. -owned  petro- 
leum com.panles  within  their  countries,  and 
this  cry  Is  sure  to  gain  momentum.  Were 
the  OPEC  nations  to  halt  petroleum  sales 
to  the  UjS..  which  Is  an  ever-present  threat, 
we  would  be  In  desperate  straits  immediately. 
And,  of  cotirse.  few  people  are  saying  what 
oU-lnsplred  leverage  could  be  brought  agaliist 
us  at  any  time  in  regard  to  our  stated  pro- 
Israel  poeltlon.  International  events  have 
turned  frequently  on  far  less  explosive  Issues 
than  our  rising  dependence  on  Middle  East- 
ern oil.  It  Is  our  government's  solemn  obli- 
gation to  extricate  us  from  this  critical  im- 
port net  quickly.  This  can  be  done  by  open- 
ing the  doors  to  more  domestic  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  production  as  well  as  incentives  for 
coal  retrieval.  The  Middle  East  dependence 
Is  a  critical  Issue,  and  only  Congress  and  the 
Executive  can  defuse  the  time  bomb. 

SOME  trNPOPHLAH  PROPOSAIS 

The  present  energy  situation  Is  one  of  the 
few  national  crises — perhaps  the  first — where 
the  averttge  cltlze:i  Is  more  or  less  powerless 
to  help  remedy  the  state  of  affairs.  Naturally 
there  Is  the  power  of  the  vote,  of  making  our- 
selves heard  m  Washington,  but  there  are 
few  direct  actions  we  can  take  to  ease  the 
situation.  The  brunt  of  the  problem  lies  with 
big  business,  international  machinations, 
and  US  state  and  foreign  policy  Cutting 
back  a  bit  Individually  In  electricity  and  fuel 
consumption  Is  to  lock  the  barn  door  after 
the  horse  has  bolted  It  should  be  done  but 
It  wont  save  us  from  our  present  predica- 
ment. 

Three  things  must  now  happen  to  alle- 
viate the  energy  crisis.  Some  very  bitter 
medicine   is  contained   herein. 

1.  We  must  rapidly  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  sources  other  than  fossil 
fuels.  Since  the  technology  necessary  to  the 
production  of  nuclear  energy  is  already 
known,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  proceed  full 
apace.  As  It  now  stands  the  construction  of 
nuclear  reactors  for  energy  Is  at  a  stand- 
still owing  to  fierce  legal  battles  waged  by 
environmental istB  and  communities  where 
such  reactors  are  planned  But  the  arguments 
must  stop  building  must  begin.  The  Inher- 
ent risks  in  such  construction,  grave  as  they 
may  be.  do  not  offset  the  calamity  we  face  if 
we  postpone  or  delay  too  long.  We  must  live 
with  the  danger  for  the  time  being. 

Naturally  we  must  also  push  ahead  devel- 
opment of  other  energy  sources,  but  since 
nuclear  energy  Is  presently  the  most  ad- 
vanced, we  must  proceed  down  that  road 
Immediately. 

3.  Coal  must  be  brought  Into  greater  play. 
If  we  mtiBt  offer  the  coal  Industry  greater 
incentives  for  new  mining,  then  so  be  It 
And.  of  course,  we  will  have  to  rescind  In 
some  measure  many  of  our  present  air  quality 
environmental  laws.  Coal,  as  a  rule,  la  higher 
in  sulfur  content  than  oil  or  natural  gas  But 
It  would  be  better  for  the  time  being  to 
allow  some  additional  levels  of  sulfur  dioxide 
Into  the  air  than  to  bend  to  the  harsh  de- 
mands of  the  oU  exporting  nations 

3.  We  must  encourage  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  This 
again  means  that  some  environmental  rules 
are  going  to  be  severely  bent  or  suspended 
for  awhile 

The  easy-to-reach  petroleum  deposits  In 
the  U.S.  southwest  have  been  pretty  well  de- 
pleted. That  means  we  must  encourage, 
rather  than  hinder,  domestic  offshore  ex- 
ploration. (It  Is  an  Interesting  statistic  that 
of  the  more  than  16O00  offshore  oil  wells  now 
present  only  three  have  blown  out  effecting 
major  spills  ) 

Of  course,  we  need  not  kowtow  to  the  oU 


industry  but  we  must  learn  to  live  with  it 
and  even  try  to  understand  some  of  its  many 
problems.  There  Is  evidence  that,  prompted 
in  large  measure  by  public  Indignation  over 
a  past  history  of  recklessness,  that  the  oil 
companies  may  turn  at  last  Into  good  guys. 
(Although  I  for  one  wish  they  would  drop 
their  ctirrent  holier-than-thou  posture. 
There  Is  something  offensive  In  a  major  oU 
company  trucking  out  an  advertising  cam- 
paign that  Bp>eaks  of  "the  real"  and  "the 
Ideal"  In  almost  relLglotis  tones.) 

In  the  midst  of  this  crisis  It  Is  unlikely 
that  our  East  Coast  states  will  retain  their 
much  vaunted  virginity  against  the  advajjcee 
of  the  drill's  bit.  The  East  Coast  contains  an 
estimated  42  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  228 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  We  are  going  to  have 
to  tap  those  reserves  sooner  or  later — and 
probatoly  sooner. 

SOME  WART  OPTIMISM 

We  will  survive  the  energy  crisis  In  the 
long  run,  althoiigh  our  lives  are  going  to  be 
altered  in  many  ways  by  It.  Were  we  to  truly 
run  out  of  all  of  our  foesU  fuels,  then  the 
situation  would  be  hopeless.  But  we  have 
an  ample  domestic  reserve  of  these  fuels  to 
sustain  our  energy  needs  for  a  long  time, 
well  Into  the  period  when  we  begin  whole- 
sale conversions  to  other  energy  sources  The 
problem  at  hand  Is  to  tap  those  resources 
as  quickly  and  economically  as  possible  even 
though  energy  is  never  again  going  tc  be  the 
relative  bargain  we  have  taken  for  granted 
for  so  long. 

We  will  certainly  have  to  make  some  ac- 
commodation with  our  environmental  priori- 
ties during  the  foreseeable  years,  t Future 
will  cover  the  environment  In  other  Issues  ) 
Yet  it  Is  unlikely  that  all  of  our  progress  to 
date  wUl  go  down  the  drain.  We  have  worked 
too  hard  for  that  to  happen;  still,  we  will 
have  to  learn  to  give  In  on  certain  points 
for  the  time  being 

The  energy  crisis  is  most  definitely  not 
an  abstraction.  It  Is  a  fact  that  is  now  mak- 
ing Itself  felt  on  the  life  of  every  citizen. 
None  of  the  answers  to  the  crisis  are  simple 
and  some  are  distinctly  distasteful  Never- 
theless they  must  be  fully  pursued  if  we 
are  to  win  the  final  victory.  We  must  hence- 
fM-th  think  of  ourselves  as  a  nation  at  war — 
not  with  a  forelg^n  power,  but  rather  with 
the  conditions  of  our  very  own  existence  As 
is  true  with  all  wars,  we  will  emerge  the 
victor  only  If  otir  sacrifices  are  stringent 
enough  to  assure  total  and  complete  suc- 
cesses Everyone  is  now  part  of  the  army. 

An  Interview  'With  Sena'tor  Dewey  P 

Bartxxtt  on   Energy 

(Interview  by  Reg  Parrlsh) 

(EDrroBS  Note:  It  has  been  popular  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  to  blame  the  oil  in- 
dustry for  everything  from  a  spoiled  environ- 
ment to  M&chlavelUan  maneuverings  on  the 
International  scene.  Now.  »-lth  the  energy 
crisis  engulfing  us.  we  are  more  interested 
than  ever  In  the  oil  Industry — the  source  of 
the  majority  of  otir  energy. 

Senator  Bartlett  Is  aa  ex-oil  man  himself. 
Further,  the  distinguished  GOP  Senator  halls 
from  Oklahoma,  a  prlnae  petroletun  pro- 
ducing state.  We  thought  it  would  be  of  oon- 
slderahle  Interest  to  ask  Senator  Bartlett  to 
address  himself  publicly  to  some  very  perti- 
nent, and  not  easily  answerable  questions  as 
regards  otir  current  energy  plight. 

Future  would  also  like  to  give  equal  space 
to  any  Congressional  colleague  of  Senator 
Bartlett's  who  might  like  to  challenge  sonie 
of  the  Senator's  views.  Such  an  interview 
could  prove  very  interesting. — JWH) 

Parrish.  Senator  Bartlett,  wotild  you  be 
kind  enough  to  state  your  views  on  the  role 
of  government  in  relation  to  energy  supply, 
demand,  and  production? 

Senator  Bartlett  I  believe  that  govern- 
ment has  a  re^tonaibUlty  to  stimulate  both 
the  short  and  the  long  term  growth  and  ex- 
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paosioa  ot  Uie  ftoergy  Industry:  oU,  OAtunJ 
fas.  ooad,  nucl«ar  and  so  forth.  It  must  also 
SM  to  tt  that  there  U  at  aU  times  a  sufflciect 
supply  ol  energy  frcm  reliable  sources  to 
satla/y  our  aeeda  and  to  protect  our  national 
security  And  all  of  this  must  be  accom- 
plished at   the  lowest  poaalble  cost. 

PAMMom  There  has  been  talk  that  the  cur- 
rent energy  crlsla  Is  somewhat  artlflclal  That 
IS.  that  oil  and  natural  gas  producers  are 
holding  bac*  production  in  an  effort  to  force 
new  price  increaaea  upon  the  ooQsumlng  pub- 
lic  Would  you  comment  on  this.  Senator? 

Senator  BaarLxrr  This,  of  course.  Is  a  very 
serious  charge  and  ware  :t  found  to  be  true 
It  would  have  grave  Implications.  As  you  may 
know,  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon  Is  oon- 
ductlng  an  Investigation  of  the  oil  Industry 
to  determine  if  there  have  been  any  viola- 
tions of  the  anti-trust  laws,  or  any  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Industry  to  withhold  pro- 
duction or  fix  pncee.  I  hope  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation <ioe«  not  turn  into  a  witch  hunt 
because  there  Is  a  real  opportunity  here  to 
brtnf^  all  th*  facta  before  the  people  and  to 
provide  Justice 

Aa  to  my  icnowled^e  of  Information  In 
support  of  eharsrea  I  poaaeae  none,  for  the 
past  six  laonths  I  have  served  on  the  In- 
terior Committee  which  has  held  bearings 
for  over  two  ve:irs  relstlni?  to  such  rumors 
During  that  tim^;  the  Committee  has  not 
to  my  knotvl«dge  received  any  reliable  cr 
factual  Information  nf  a  conspiracy 

There  are  some  439  000  perple  employed 
In  the  exploration  and  production  aspects  of 
the  oU  induatry  If  there  were  such  a  thing 
u  a  ooHopiracy  I  think  tt  highly  unlikely, 
with  so  many  people  involved,  that  the  secret 
would  not  come  out  In  candid,  striking  terms. 
PAiaisH  A*  you  see  it.  Senator,  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  without  blame^ 

Senator  Haarurrr.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
anv  conspiracy  on  the  industry  s  part  That 
la  not  to  say  that  the  Industry  U  without 
Slame  and  errors  m  other  matters. 

I  tmnk  the  industry  miscalculated — and 
*)  did  the  government — in  estimating  our 
preseo'  and  future  energy  demands 

As  the  energy  shortage  developed.  I  Warned 
the  large  oU  companiee  for  taking  advantage 
uf  it  by  canceling  contract*  with  some  Inde- 
pendent marketer*  and  refusing  to  sell  at 
all  to  other  Independent  marketers  who  had 
*erved  a  useful  purpoee  for  vears  by  purchas- 
ing reflned  products,  including  gaaoline  at 
reducad  price*  I  know  of  no  Illegal  actions 
by  the  major  oil  companies  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider their  actions  fair 

PaaaisH.  What  do  you  see  aa  the  long  t«rm 
effects  of  the  energy  crisis^  How  long  do  you 
think  It  will  be  with  us,  and  what  are  some 
of  the  things  *e  can  expect  as  a  result '' 

Senator  Baa-rtXTT  Well,  I  think  the  crisis 
will  be  with  us  for  15  or  30  years  By  crisis 
I  mean  off  and  on  shortages  threats  of  4hort- 
agea.  and  threats  to  our  national  security  and 
economy  In  the  form  of  extremely  high  prices 
and  Interruptions  In  our  supply  of  foreign 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas 

How  severe  the  shortages  may  appear  and 
what  sacrtflees  Americans  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  because  of  the  ahortagea  depends, 
of  oouTse.  on  whether  we  are  In  a  peaceful  era 
or  on«  with  some  very  real  tension  It  de- 
pends whether  the  OPEC  (Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries)  nations  con- 
tinue to  blackmail  us  by  threau  or  actual 
cutoffs  of  some  or  all  of  our  oil  and  gas 
Import*  from  one  or  more  OPEC  nations  This 
la  very  serioua  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
now  Import  approximately  one  third  of  our 
petroleum,  and  that  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  predict*  that  we  will  import  at  least  80 
percent  of  all  our  oil  by  1978  This  naturally 
makea  us  very  dependent  upon  foreign  sup- 
pUea,  and  It  ta  never  to  a  nation's  advanta<te 
to  be  overly  dependent  upon  another  coun- 
try for  eaaentiaj  supplies 

We  are  eertalnly  leaving  the  era  of  plenti- 
ful, low-prtoed  energy  and  moving  into  an 
era  of  limited  suppliea  and  higher  energy 
coats.    ThU   meana   we   will   see   some   basle 


changes  in  our  life  styles  Housing  and  attic* 
construction  will  probably  be  modlQed  in 
an  effort  to  Increase  energy  efficiency  and 
thus  reduce  wasteful  xiaage  of  electricity, 
lighting,  heating,  and  air  conditioning  We 
will  also  be  forced  to  adapt  to  less  personal 
automobile  usage  than  we  now  enjoy  I  think 
It's  a  whole  new  ball  game  we're  playing  m, 
but  no  on*  is  quite  sure  yet  of  the  nilee 

Tou  see.  everything  is  ued  to  energy  If  we 
are  to  grow  and  expand  aa  a  nation — our 
standard  of  living,  education,  quality  ot 
health  oare.  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty, 
etc  — we  must  maintain  and  expand  our  en- 
ergy reaource*.  If  this  is  not  possible  then 
we  win  no  longer  be  able  to  maintain  our 
preoent  number  one  ranking  among  nations — 
that  would  be  a  disaster  to  world  peace 

We  have  to  change  our  way  of  looking  at 
energy— and  food  for  that  matter,  loo  We 
hay*  become  accustomed  to  an  over-supply 
of  both,  but  now  we  are  seeing  and  feeling 
the  reault*  of  a  supply  reduction  In  each 
of  theae  Also  domestic  pricee  are  no  longer 
higher  than  foreign  price*.  Today  they  ar« 
lower  We  need  the  Incentives  to  change  our 
concerns  from  over-supply  to  solution*  for 
our  shortages.  Until  recanUy  we  were  not 
too  eonoeroed  about  th*  tnlluanca  of  foreign 
demand  on  our  domestic  anargy  and  food 
suppUee  Now  we  muat  be  highly  cogiuzant 
of  foreign  innuencee  and  demand*. 

P**»»H  How  U  the  price  of  foreign  oU 
affecting  our  domestic  oil  Industry ' 

Senator  BaaTixrr  The  prices  of  foreign  oil 
and  gas  continue  to  increaae  Thi*  puu  pres- 
sure on  our  domaetlc  prices  to  Increaae  not- 
withstanding our  dome«ic  price  controU  on 
oU  and  gaa.  It  seem*  foollab  to  ma  that  we 
should  pay  premium  prloea  to  other  naUon* 
to  develop  th«tr  oil  and  ga*  induatry.  rather 
than  paying  the  same  price*  to  ourselves. 
thereby  aa*uring  our  country  an  lndej>*ndent 
source  of  energy.  The  be*t  guarantee  of  fair 
prices  for  foreign  crude  oil  and  gas  lies  with 
a  strong  domestic  energy  lndu«try. 

PAaaisH  Is  there  anything  that  a  civic  ac- 
tion group,  such  a*  The  VS  Javcee*.  cAn  do 
to  help  alleviate  the  preeent  energy  cruia' 
Senator  B»aTi.iTT.  Tou  bet  there  U.  I  would 
encourage  the  Jaycees.  and  other  RTOupa  in- 
tereated  in  the  economic  welfare  and  national 
security  of  thl*  nation,  to  launch  an  inde- 
pendent atudy  of  our  energy  altuatlon.  our 
pollclea  and  practice*  There  la  a  great  need 
to  inform  the  public,  to  promote  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  serlouane««  of 
thl*  cTtsU  The  Javcee*  might  consider  e<!tab- 
Ilahlng  an  energy  eommlttae  to  tackle  theae 
va*t  problems  I  think  It  require*  a  forward- 
thinking  KTOxip  to  understand  Just  what  the 
energy  crtel*  means  and  to  prapaiv  thl*  na- 
tion to  face  up  to  the  challenge  and  solve  It. 
This  la  a  very  serious  problem  that  Is  golna 
to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  It  affect*  all 
of  us  directly  and  it  affect*  our  ranking  as 
a  rreat  nation 

I  unje  the  Jaycees  to  give  as  a  nationwide 
OTolect  top  priority  to  the  energy  crlsL-i  We 
need  all  the  fraah  thinking  we  can  get  and 
the  Jaycees  have  an  admirable  hUitory  for 
sel8ln«  the  initiative  in  such  chall..nff1ng 
protilem  area*  The  help  of  the  Jaycees  would 
be  Invaiuabl*  to  a  •o\ind  sdurion  of  this 
critical  nroDiem 

One  of  the  prcWems  I*  that  many  polltl- 
rlan*  rannot  re*l«t  the  temotatlon  of  devel- 
ooln?  TOod  Dubllc  relations  for  themaelvee— 
hrownie  ooinU  w1»h  their  eonntltuent*— by 
making  a  scapegoat  of  the  oil  and  ea«  In- 
duatrv  s»  tue  expense  nf  taking  the  nece«*ary 
stena  to  eliminate  the  shorUw*  of  domeatle 
energy 


TRIBDTB  TO  TFTP  lATF,  PORMKR 
REPRESENT.MTVE  THOMAS  M 
PFLLT 


Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  we  In 
the  Congress  and  particularly  those  of  us 
from    the   State   of   Washington   feel   a 


deep  loss  today.  Former  Congressman 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  who  represented  the 
First  District  for  20  years,  passed  away 
hm  Wednesday.  In  Ojal,  Calif 

Tom  Pellj-  was  a  delightful  man  to 
work  alongside  all  of  ihoae  yeekrs. 

He  WM  an  effective  Congressman,  and 
he  added  a  touch  of  humor  and  bright- 
ness to  every  event  he  attended 

The  son  ol  Seattle's  British  consul. 
Tom  Pelly  was  as  American  as  Mark 
Twain.  He  enjoyed  quoting  Twain  In 
tense  moments.  Wluh  a  quiet  humor,  he 
lightened  the  burdena  ol  all  of  us  and 
helped  us  f^nd  the  answers  to  difficult 
questions. 

Tom  Felly's  father  served  as  consul 
for  the  British  Oovemment  In  Seattle  for 
many  years,  and  when  Tom  reached  the 
age  of  21.  he  was  offered  the  choice  of  a 
British  or  American  citizenship.  He 
chose  the  United  States,  while  a  brother 
choae  Great  Britain  and  went  on  to  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  In  the 
British  foreign  service 

Congreeaman  Pelly  liked  to  recall  the 
day  his  brother  was  clipping  the  Con- 
otEMiOMAL  RicokD  for  the  British  Am- 
baesador  here  when  he  encountered  a 
bll3t«rlng  attack  on  Great  BriUln  issued 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  by  Tom 

In  his  20  years  of  service  In  the  Con- 
gress. Tom  Pelli-  gained  the  ranking 
minority  poalUon  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  and  a  high 
position  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee 

He  played  a  major  role  In  obtaining 
the  beautiful  Shllshole  Marina  In  Seattle 
and  personally  called  on  Sherman 
Adams  at  the  White  House  to  obtain 
Corps  of  Engineering  funding  for  that 
project  He  had  the  assistance  of  then 
minority  counsul  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  Ru.ssell  Train  In  draft- 
ing House  legislation  for  the  marina. 

During  his  career,  he  was  closelv  Iden- 
tified with  the  Seattle  waterfront  and 
helped  bring  It  to  Its  present  status  as 
one  of  the  world's  great  ports. 

He  managed  In  his  career  to  maintain 
the  re.spect  and  support  of  both  labor 
and  management  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  fisheries  Industry. 

He  also  took  special  pride  in  his  role 
on  the  mmorlty  8  watchdog  committee 
in  the  House,  calling  attention  to  back- 
door spendinjr  of  the  executive  branch 
Retiring  In  1972.  he  returned  to 
Seattle  where  he  and  his  wife.  Mary,  re- 
established their  residence.  It  was  In 
Seattle  that  Tom  Pelly  first  gained  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  all  of  us 
with  his  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  his 
community  A  successful  businessman  as 
president  of  a  large  office  supply  and  sta- 
tionery firm,  he  found  time  for  innu- 
merable civic  undertakings. 

During  World  War  11.  he  was  active  In 
United  Service  Organization  activities. 
The  year  before  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress he  was  president  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  He  had  a  keen 
and  contributing  Interest  in  the  Seattle 
Symphony 

While  we  differed  on  many  political 
Issues.  Tom  Pelly  had  the  magnificent 
talent  of  disagreeing  without  being  dis- 
agreeable His  presence  always  assured 
a  smile.  We  will  miss  him  in  the  Con- 
gress and  especially  in  his  birthplace. 
Washington  State. 
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BIG  BUSINESS  HAS  A  HEART 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  am  aware 
tiiat  among  the  general  population,  big 
business  often  has  the  reputation  of  being 
cold  and  without  heart,  concerned  more 
with  profits  and  power  than  with  the 
happlnep.s  and  welfare  of  individuals  A.s 
a  former  buslnefisman  myself.  I  know- 
that  tiiLs  reputation  b  ill  deserved,  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  public  attention  the 
existence  of  a  group  in  Chicago  that 
completely  belles  that  reputation. 

A  group  of  prosperous  businessmen  and 
a  few  welfare  mothers  have  formed  a 
unique  alliance,  sharing  their  resource.s 
to  bring  direct  assistance  to  needy  Chi- 
cago families  h  partnership  of  this  type 
can  accomplish — and  has  Indeed  done 
so — the  simple  goal  of  people  helping 
l)eople.  a  goal  that  governments  and 
bureaucracies,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tloned.  often  fall  to  accomplish 

The  Chicago  Tribune  recently  carried 
an  article  on  thl.s  ver\'  special  group. 
I  ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record 
with  the  hope  that  the  public  will  recog- 
nize that  big  business  can  be  humani- 
tarian and  altruistic.  I  also  hope  that 
other  bu.slnessmen  will  recognize  how 
much  good  ran  be  accompll.shed  through 
the  .simple,  direct  efforts  of  Individuals 
working  with  one  another  and  will  launch 
similar  ventures 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thet  Whik..  Dkal  ro*  Nkxdt 
(By  Anne  Keegan) 

Three  of  the  best  wheeler  dealers  In  town 
had  Just  arrived. 

But  nobody  In  the  lobby  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Building  even  recognized  them. 

They  slipped  Into  an  elevator  and  rode  to 
a  floor  housing  one  of  the  largest  stock 
brokerage  firms  In  the  country.  Then,  Into  a 
conference  room  where  the  firm's  vice  presi- 
dent sat.  It  was  time  for  the  monthly  reports. 

But  when  the  three  started  talking  money. 
U  was  not  In  millions  or  even  thousands.  It 
was  in  simple  dollars  and  cents. 

These  wheeler  dealers  don't  play  the  futures 
or  worry  about  capital  gains.  Their  Invest- 
ments, tho  large,  are  not  financial.  The  three 
are  mothers — welfare  mothers — who  deal  In 
poverty. 

Poor-sawy  and  street-wise,  they  work  the 
section  of  the  city  where  they  live,  providing 
help  and  emergency  funds  for  the  poor  In 
their  neighborhoods,  the  word  has  gotten 
around.  Unencumbered  by  the  red  tape  of 
city  and  state  agencies,  they  provide  fast  ac- 
tion for  the  people  who  need  It 

Wanda,  the  mother  of  five,  works  the  North 
3ld*:  Sherron.  the  mother  of  eight,  works  the 
West  Side:  and  Carol,  the  mother  of  six.  works 
the  South  Bide   They  all  work  for  nothing 

Backing  them  are  a  handful  of  wealthy 
businessmen  The  men.  who  wish  to  be 
anonymous,  donate  mnney  and  their  skills  to 
raise  more  The  three  women,  with  their  first- 
hand experience  are  the  eyes  and  ears  and 
legmen. 

Together.  businessmen  and  a-e'fare 
mothers,  they  form  the  unique  entente  It  Is 
called  the  Emergency  Fund  for  Needy  People 
It  has  no  administrative  costs  or  offices — 
only  a  mailing  address  of  Third  Floor,  360  N. 
Michigan  Av. 

Each  month  the  women  receive  a  check  for 
•200.  And  each  month  they  meet  with  one 
or  all  the  men  to  report  how  they  spent  It. 

For  one  hour  this  week  they  ticked  off 
their  lists:  shoes  for  kids  with  only  socks; 
carfare  for  a  man  to  get  his  first  Job  in  six 
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:nonth8.  diapers  and  undershirts  for  a  young 
mother  wboee  husband  moved  out  with  the 
Llothes.   furniture,  and  ail  the  money. 

For  one  hour  they  talked — discussing  the 
status  oi  a,  congreaetonal  funding  blU  with  as 
much  ease  •*  the  prices  of  tomato  paste  in 
stores  on  the  West  Side.  The  stock  broker 
listened  carefully  and  shook  his  head  on 
occaaion. 

"There  was  this  family  with  eight  kids, 
;our  in  high  school,"  sakl  Wanda.  "But  the 
four  weren't  going  to  school  bacauae  their 
clothes  were  ID  tatters  and  the  children  were 
making  fun  of  them.  I  bought  the  boy  two 
pairs  of  pants  and  two  shirt*.  .  .  .  That* 
S17  50 

"I  found  a  woman  who  sold  me  six  outfits 
for  the  girls.  T^e  whole  lot  was  a20  They 
were  worth  tXbO.  I  got  a  good  deal  for  them." 
she  said  smiling. 

"Then  there  was  an  old  couple  with  a 
daughter  with  cerebral  palsy  They  were  on 
Social  Security.  They  had  nothing  to  wear 
I  bought  the  girl  corrective  shoes  I  bo'ight 
the  old  man  eome  warm  clothes — he'd  been 
giving  bis  things  to  his  wife. 

"And  I  crocheted  the  old  woman  a  shawl 
just  In  time  for  their  49th  wedding  anni- 
versary He  gave  It  to  her  as  a  gift  Then  he 
told  me  he  never  takes  anything  for  nothing 
so  now  I've  got  him  fixing  up  old  toys  for 
Christmas  presents  for  the  kids  in  the 
natghborhood. 

"I  had  a  woman  with  a  2-year-old  baby 
who'd  had  skin  grafts  The  baby  had  always 
wanted  a  birthday.  He  d  never  had  one  be- 
fore. But  her  welfare  check  had  not  come 
So  I  bought  a  birthday  cake  and  wrapped 
up  some  toys  I'd  collected  and  the  baby  had 
hie  first  birthday   .   .      on  time  ' 

"Magnlflcent,"  said  the  broker.  "The  small 
amount  of  money  ikeeded  to  alter  situations 

.  .  And  the  way  you  girls  kiiow  the  system 
I  guess  that's  why  we  exist 

"When  people  In  emergency  situations  Just 
cannot  find  recourse  to  cut  thru  bureaucracy 

.  .  to  get  help  when  they  need  it  when  It 
could  take  weeks  thru  official  channels." 

"Now  next  month  we're  going  to  need 
some  things."  or.e  of  the  women  said. 

"What   do   you    need?"   asked    the    broker. 

"Vitamins."  said  Carol,  "for  the  children." 

"Clothes."  said  Sherron. 

"Bibles."  said  Wanda.  "A  lot  of  senior  citi- 
zens would  Just  like  to  be  able  to  have  a 
Bible  In  their  hands." 

"How  many?"  asked  the  broker. 

"Twenty."  she  replied. 

"Okay.  Wanda."  he  said  with  a  smile, 
"you've  got  them." 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished group  of  constitutional  scholars. 
Judges,  lawyers,  Journalists,  and  congres- 
sional aides  met  for  2  days  last  Jime  in 
the  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  Confer- 
ence on  Advocacy  to  consider  various 
problems  relating  to  Government  and  the 
first  amendment.  Their  conference,  spon- 
sored by  the  Roscoe  Pound-American 
Trial  Lawyers  Foundation,  has  now  Is- 
sued its  report  In  which  are  included  12 
specific  recommendations  aeallng  with 
access  to  Government  information.  Manj' 
of  the  recommendations  are  similar  to 
those  contained  in  S.  1142,  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced In  March  of  this  year,  to  amend 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  I  be- 
lieve the  conference's  dozen  recommen- 
dations and  the  helpful  commentarj-  on 
each  one  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress as  we  consider  ways  to  make  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  a  more  ef- 
fective Instrument  for  open,  responsive 


Government,  and  I  a«k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reconimendaUoD«  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RecoRD, 
as  follows : 

[Final  Report;  Annual  Chief  Justice  Sari 
Warren  Conference  on  Advocacy  In  tiie 
United  Statee,  June  3-9.  1973.  sponsored 
by  The  Boecoe  Pound-American  Trial 
Lawyers  Foundation) 
RBcoMMENDarioMB  DEai.n<o  WrrH  .\cctcss  to 

OOVBBNMENT    iNroaMATION 
XI 

Government  agencies  should  be  required 
to  respond  to  requests  for  access  to  public 
records  within  10  to  20  days, 

(Unanimously  adopted) , 

Commentary:  One  of  the  major  problems 
with  the  operation  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  Is  the  time  that  It  takes  to 
answer  a  request  through  the  administrative 
process.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  an  agency 
to  take  from  two  weeks  to  six  o^onths  to  act 
upon  a  request  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  As  a  result,  the  Act  has  been, 
to  a  large  extent,  futlie  and  unused  by  the 
news  media,  which  needs  ii.Jonnatlon  on  a 
deadline  baala.  By  setting  a  time  period  of 
10  to  ao  days,  this  protolam  'would  be  re- 
solved.' 

A  Chief  Public  Information  OfBoer  should 
be  placed  In  each  government  agency  to  be 
responslhle  for  handling  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  matters. 

I  Narrowly  Adopted) 

Commentary:  A  Public  Information  Offloar 
( PIO I  la  senaltlve  to  the  needs  and  interact* 
of  both  citizens  and  the  news  mMlla  In  coq- 
nectlon  with  obtaining  information  from  the 
agencies.  However,  some  Conferees  statad 
that  the  Job  of  the  PIO  mlglit  be  to  make 
the  agency  look  good  in  the  eye*  of  the 
public  and  that  a  PIO  ■would  be  reluctant 
to  release  Information  that  aho'wed  the 
agency  in  an  unfavorable  light  Other*  be- 
lieved that  a  PIO  would  restrict  the  flow  oi 
Information  In  certain  clrcumatanoes. 
xm 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  should 
apply  to  Congress. 

(Adopted  by  substantial  majority) 

Commentary:  If  the  FTee<lom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  Is  to  secure  the  people's  right  to 
know  the  actions  of  their  government,  this 
should  extend  to  the  legislative  as  well  aa 
the  executive  branch.  Congress  has  attempted 
self -reform  In  connection  with  public  acce«». 
but  It  is  coming  toe  slowly  and  in  piecemeai 
fashion. 

Some  Conferees  felt  that  legislators  need 
confldenUallty  especially  ui  mark-up  sessions 
and  in  naeeilngs  with  staS,  and  to  make  the 
Act  apply  to  Congress  would  be  to  cut  off 
some  of  the  valuable  internal  dlscuasiona 
that  take  place. 

ziv 

Tho  principles  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  should  be  extended  to  the  stataa 

(Adopted  unanimously; 

Comrnentary  It  was  recog^niaed  that  each 
state  has  different  statutes  and  conditiona 
governing  access  to  state  and  local  Informa- 
tion. But  inforaaatlon  in  the  posseaalon  of 
state  and  local  governments  all*ct*  very 
closely  the  lives  of  the  governed.  Tlierefc** 
the  Conferees  felt  that  all  states  should  adopt 
laws  similar  to  the  federal  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  so  that  the  public  will  be  in- 
formed about  government  action*  at  all 
levels. 


'Mr.  Llghtman  commented  that  10  to  30 
days  may  be  too  long  a  period  for  the  new* 
media  to  wait  for  needed  documents  He 
would  like  to  see  a  24  to  48  hour  maximum 
response  period. 
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Courta  abould  b«  pennlttad  to  Maeas  Ui« 
government  for  court  co«t«  Including  leg&l 
fsea  incurrwl  by  •u(x»««ful  pUintUTs  In  t»k- 
U"^  Krvedom  of  loformAUoQ  Act  oaaea  to 
court. 
V Adopted  by  «ub«t*ntlai  majority) 

Commentary  The  public  and  members  of 
t>"e  press,  who  are  without  great  financial 
reaourcea,  bare  been  unable  to  avun  them- 
selves of  the  Judicial  review  provided  by  the 
Preedom  of  Information  Act  because  of  the 
high  coat  of  legal  fe«a.  The  costs  can  run 
more  than  tl.SOO  for  even  the  slmpleat  of 
cases.  Public  use  of  the  Act  would  not  nor- 
mally result  In  ttnancial  gain  and  there  are 
few  Individual  citizens  who  can  afford  to 
bring  a  case  under  the  Act  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  pointed  out  that  only 
when  an  agency  Is  subject  to  oourt  revWw 
does  It  begin  to  comply  with  public  access 
requirements  In  any  meaningful  way  Qrant- 
ing  legal  fsea  to  a  succesafxil  plaintiff  w*a 
seen  as  a  means  of  bringing  more  cases  to 
'Xiurt  and  thereby  improving  agency  com- 
pliance I^ayiag  legal  fees  also  was  seen  as  a 
penalty  against  agencies  for  wrongfully  with- 
holding documents. 

Sections  ot  government  records  which  are 
the  final  work  product  of  a  professional. 
should  be  a  public  record  and  should  not 
be  withheld  as  an  internal  memorandum. 

I  Adopted  by  substantial  majority) 

Commentarf-  Under  Section  (b)  (■)  at  the 
Preedom  of  Information  Act  "Interagency  or 
in'ra-agency  memoranda  or  letters  which 
wo-ild  not  be  avaUable  by  law  to  a  peuty 
other  than  aii  agency  in  litigation  with  the 
agency  may  be  withheld  from  public  dis- 
closure Large  numbers  of  government  docu- 
ments contain  factual  lnfc*inatlon  inter- 
twined with  c^inloos  or  recommendations 
and  these  documents — usually  in  the  nature 
jf  inter-  or  tntra-agency  memoranda — often 
are  withheld  solely  because  of  opinion  con- 
tent, nos  because  of  the  facts 

When  these  documents  are  the  end  prod- 
uct of  the  work  of  a  goverament  profes- 
sional, the  final  written  work  should  be  a 
public  record  regardless  of  the  opinion  con- 
tent, thus  making  the  public  aware  of  the 
basis  for  government  actions  and  permitting 
a  meanlngftu  evaluation  of  government 
deelMons. 

xvn 

'l»ot«:  The  following  are  Interrelated 
reoommendaUooa. ) 

A  There  should  be  special  counsel,  accep- 
table to  the  plaintiff,  who  will  meet  security 
clearance  qualifications  of  the  government, 
with  the  oost  of  cle*T»noe  borne  by  the 
government 

B  Any  attorney  may  seek  a  security  clear- 
ance without  connection  to  particular  case 
so  that  the  attorney  may  be  able  to  partici- 
pate to  any  fuTure  in  eam.era  proceeding  in- 
volving classified  documents  while  repre- 
senting a  plaintiff. 

(Adopted  by  substantial  majority) 

Commenf  ory  The  obvious  problems  of 
allowing  counsel  to  participate  «n  camera 
Is  that.  If  extremely  sensitive  documenU 
are  determined  by  the  conrt  to  be  properly 
withheld,  they  should  not  be  shown  to  per- 
sons not  "cleared  to  see  them  To  avoid 
this  problem  the  Conferees  adopted  pro- 
?«^ai»  to  have  attorneys  "qualified"  to  par- 
ticipate In  In  camera  Uisp)ectlon 

If  special  counsel  u  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary, because  of  the  government's  argu- 
ment that  cases  Involving  security  informa- 
tton  cannot  be  argued  unless  all  participants 
are  cleared  for  access  to  security  Informa- 
tion, the  government  should  bear  the  coet  of 
the  clearance  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  case. 

IVUI 

In  order  to  withhold  any  part  ot  any 
fovernment  document  from  the  public,  Ui» 


goremment  should  Justify  the  withholding 
of  that  part  of  the  document,  and  should 
not  merely  assert  that  the  specified  docu- 
ment oontalns  "secret"  material  ' 
(Adopted  by  substantial  majority* 
Connmentary  One  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems In  government  classification  of  and 
refusal  to  release  documsnti  Is  overclasslfi- 
catlon.  Normally,  whenever  any  document 
contains  any  reference  sentenoe.  or  phrase, 
deemed  "secret"  by  the  government  the 
whole  (document  Is  clasaifled  and  any  deriv- 
ative documents  whlc^  come  from  or  refer 
to  the  original  document  receive  the  same 
classification  as  the  Initial  document,  even 
though  they  may  not  refer  to  the  particular 
Item  which  oecesslUted  the  claaslflcaUon. 
In  this  way,  millions  of  documents  which 
have  no  Justification  for  classification,  and 
which  deserve  only  partial  claaatflcatlon,  are 
fuUy  claaslflsd 

xxt 

The  court  system  should  have  the  follow- 
ing powers: 

A  To  exercise  a  de  novo  review  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  the  classi- 
fication of  records  which  are  withheld  from 
the  public  In  the  name  of  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy. 

B  To  examine,  in  camera,  the  content  of 
such  documents  to  determine  the  propriety 
of  classification. 

C.  To  order  the  release  of  classified  Infor- 
mation when  the  classification  is  considered 
Improper. 

(Adopted  by  substantial  majority) 

Commentarg  This  Recommendation  re- 
sulted from  a  discussion  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Environmmtal  Pro- 
tection Agency  v  Mink.  410  US  73,  11973) 
In  that  decision  the  Coiirt  stated  that,  under 
the  Preedom  of  Information  Act.  the  district 
court  cotild  do  no  more  than  determine 
whether  the  document  sought  was  classified 
by  the  agency  pursuant  to  executive  order. 
If  an  agency  certified  by  aflSdavlt  that  the 
doctunent  was  In  fact  classified,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  district  court's  review 
cotUd  not  review  or  assess  the  propriety  of  the 
classification.  In  reference  to  5  U3C  M3  (b) 
(I),  which  permits  withholding  of  matters 
that  are  specifically  required  by  executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy.  Justice 
Stewart  stated  in  his  ooncurrence : 

"•  •  .  It  (Congress)  has  built  into  the  Pree- 
dom of  Information  Act  an  exemption  that 
provides  no  means  to  question  an  Executive 
decision  to  stamp  a  document  secret",  how- 
ever cynical,  myopic,  or  even  corrupt  that 
decision  might  have  been  410  US  73  at  99  " 
The  preceding  Recommendation  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  the  courts  with  the  means 
to  review  the  decisions  of  agencies  which 
withhold  documents  under  Section  (b)(1) 
of  the  Preedom  of  Information  Act  Section 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  directs  that  district  courts 
determine  cases  de  novo  with  the  burden 
on  the  government  agency  to  sustain  Its 
withholding.  The  Recommendation  would 
clarify  the  Congressional  intent  to  apply  the 
court's  de  novo  review  powers  to  matters 
under  Section  (b)(1).  The  question  was 
raised  whether  a  district  court  Judge  is  com- 
petent to  review  questions  of  major  national 
and  intemaUonal  importance.  The  Conferees 
determined  that,  even  though  there  might  be 
some  difficulties  with  court  review  it  would 
be  better  than  the  present  system  of  un- 
challengeable Executive  power  in  wlthhold- 


•  Mr  Weaver  cites.  In  support  of  this  Rec- 
ommendation, the  decision  of  Judge  John 
Sirica.  Jr  (3-2»-73).  In  Be  Subpoena  Duces 
Tecum,  the  Cox-Nlxon  suit.  3«0  P  Supp  1 
(DJ3.C.  19T3).  on  the  severability  of  provl- 
ledgvd  and  unprivileged  material  and  the 
right  of  the  Judicial  rather  than  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  make  the  determination  as 
to  prtvuege. 


mg  government  records  In  ths  name  of 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy  The  dis- 
trict court  In  lU  review  should  be  able  to 
develop  standards  of  what  should  be  classi- 
fied without  having  to  rely  s<jlely  upon  the 
standards  provided  by  Uie  Premdem  in  cur- 
rent Executive  orders 

XX 

Adversary  counsel  should  be  present  at 
m  camera  proceedings. 

(Adi>pted  by  substantial  majority) 

Commentary  This  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  plaintiffs  to  guarantee  that  the 
court  receives  full  benefit  of  anriments  from 
both  parties  If  counsel  for  plaintiff  la  not 
allowed  to  pjartinpate  (n  ramera.  he  can 
only  argue  abstract  theories  of  law  before 
the  oourt  since  he  will  not  know  the  con- 
tents of  the  documents  that  the  court  Is 
reviewing. 

The  Conferees  discussed  the  proposal  that 
a  review  by  the  court  of  the  documents 
should  be  exclusively  in  camera^  without 
coiunsel,  but  with  government  representa- 
tives that  the  judge  deems  necessary. 

The  Conferees  felt  strongly  that  counsel 
for  plaintiff  should  be  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  proceedings  m  camera  so  that  he  can 
adequately  advocate  the  position  of  his 
client  The  Conferees  did  not  find  it  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  have  in  camera  In- 
spection conducted  by  the  court  and  any 
outside  expert  that  the  court  may  wish  to 
include  To  do  so  might  tend  to  deprive  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  from  knowing  all  of  the 
facts  so  he  can  fully  advocate  his  clients 
position.* 

ZXI 

Specific  Intent  to  harm  the  nation's  secu- 
rity should  be  reuined  as  a  basic  element  of 
the  federal  espionage  laws 

I  Adopted  unanimously ) 

Commentary  U.8.  Senate  Bill  1400  (93rd 
Congress.  Plrst  Session),  an  admlnlstratlon- 
gponaored  recodification  of  the  US  Criminal 
Code,  would  make  release  of  classified  in- 
formation a  criminal  offense  whether  or  not 
the  releaser  had  Intent  to  harm  the  United 
States  or  had  reason  to  believe  the  release 
would  be  harmful  The  Conference  agreed 
that  a  person  should  be  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  espionage  only  when  specific  Intent  to 
harm  the  nation,  or  reason  to  believe  there 
would  be  harm,  could   be  clearly  shown. 

The  Conference  agreed  that  the  President 
shotUd  establish  rules  for  protection  ol  secu- 
rity Information  within  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  Executive  Branch  but  that 
the  rules  would  have  no  force  of  law  outside 
the  Executive  Branch  The  Conference  dis- 
cussed and  defeated  a  Beoommendatlon  on 
whether  Congress  should  by  statute,  estab- 
lish a  system  for  classification  and  protection 
of  nauonal  security  Information  to  include 
penalties  for  overclasslflcatlon  and  under- 
classlficatlon. 

xxa 

A  government  agency  should  be  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  independent  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  review  national  security 
documents  and  report  to  a  congressional 
oommittee  on  the  use  and  anuse  of  the 
classification  system  and  on  the  operations 
of  the  Preedofn  of  Information  Act. 

1  Adapted  overwhelmingly  i 

ComTTienfarj^  This  agency  would  function 
In  much  the  same  way  as  the  Creneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  being  responsible  to  Congress 
but    not    acting    as    a    super-agency    whose 


•Mr.  Weaver  stated-  "In  retrospect,  prob- 
ably reflecting  considerable  exposure  to  In 
Re  Subpoena  Ouces  Tecum,  the  Cox-Nlxon 
suit.  I  think  I  would  prefer  (n  camera  In- 
spection by  the  Judge  alone  possibly  with 
some  sort  of  specially-qualified  advisor  The 
presence  of  counsel,  however  cleared  seems 
to  raise  too  many  serious  problems  " 
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Judgments    would    be    binding   on   Congress 
or  the  courts 

At  present,  there  Is  no  method  of  oversee- 
ing the  system  for  classifying  and  protect- 
ing national  security  Information,  and  the 
major  implementation  of  the  Freedom  ot 
Information  Act  covering  noQ-cletsslfled 
documents  is  handled  by  the  small  staff  ot 
the  Porelgn  Operations  and  Oovemment 
Information  8ut)commlttee. 


GASOLINE  RATIONING 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  Pre.sldent.  there  has 
been  much  discussion  recently  with  re- 
spect to  the  equity,  wisdom,  or  efficacy  of 
gasoline  rationing.  It  Is  a  very  complex 
Issue  and  many  factors  have  to  be  taken 
Into  ac<;ounl  before  appropriate  action 
is  taken  since  such  a  decision  will  Im- 
mediately touch  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  the  aftereffects  are 
likely  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time 

Before  anyone  decides  for  himself 
what  would  be  the  appropriate  public 
policy.  1  would  urge  him  to  study  care- 
fully the  recent  article  by  the  distin- 
guished former  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Dr  Paul  W  Mc- 
cracken Paul  McCracken  tests  each  of 
three  available  options — rationing,  gas 
tax.  and  market  price — against  the  triple 
objectives  of  allocating  petroleum  to  its 
most  productive  uses.  Increasing  the 
basic  supply,  and  treating  everyone  alike 
and  concludes  that  only  with  the  free 
market  price  will  these  objectives  be  met. 
If  this  forthright  approach  Is  not  politi- 
cally acceptable,  then  the  least  damaging 
alternative  would  be  to  have  a  coupon 
rationing  syst.em  where  the  coupons 
could  be  freely  bought  and  sold  among 
Individuals  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  reading  of  the  enclosed 
article,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectic^i,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov   26,  1973) 
Coupon  Book  Economics 
(By  Paul  W  McCracken) 
During  the  weeks  immediately  ahead  deci- 
sions win  be  made  about  energy  that  will  in 
quite  fundamental  ways  shape  not  only  our 
economy  but  also  the  future  course  of  Ameri- 
can life.  And  there  is  an  uncomfortably  high 
probability  that  we  shall  set  oxirselves  on  a 
course  of  action  that  will  be  dUBcult  to  re- 
verse and  bitterly  regretted. 

That  we  confront  a  difficult  energy  prob- 
lem Is  clear  enough  We  are  consuming  oil  at 
the  rate  of  Just  over  17  million  barrels  per 
day.  Domestic  production  Is  about  11  million 
and  not  rising.  Directly  and  Indirectly 
roughly  one-third  of  the  sU  million  that 
must  be  Imported  has  been  coming  from  the 
embargo  area.  The  annual  growth  in  demand 
could  be  expected  to  add  roughly  another 
million  barrels  per  day  to  our  requirements, 
and  this  also  would  In  the  normal  course  of 
things  have  come  from  the  Persian  Oulf  be- 
cause that  Is  where  the  oil  Is 

This  confronts  us  with  a  tough  problem, 
one  whose  gravity  Is  not  to  be  mlnlmlz»d 
Looking  toward  the  year  ahead  we  have  a 
shortfall  in  probable  petroleum  supply  of  16"^ 
to  20 a  relative  to  normal  demand,  and  oil 
and  gas  In  turn  supply  roughly  half  of  our  en- 
ergy requirements  When  we  remember  that 
a  spot  shortage  at  one  point  can  have  domino 
effects  In  other  directions  the  larpe  potential 
that  this  shortage  has  for  disorganizing  our 
economic  life  becomes  apparent  Bot  for  a 
nail  .  .  .  some  kingdoms  can  be  lost 


What  should  our  energy  programs  do  for 
us?  What  are  the  guidelines  for  determining 
what  we  should  do  and  should  not  do?  Pre- 
cisely because  the  problem  is  so  urgent  we 
need  to  take  time  enotigh  to  perceive  the 
longer  run  consequences  of  our  short  run  ac- 
tions We  have  this  problem  of  energy  today 
in  part  because  we  did  not  take  Ume  a  few 
years  ago  to  think  through  the  longer  range 
results  of  some  Immediate  actions.  In  a  sei- 
zure of  evangelical  fervor,  for  example,  we 
charged  mindlessly  ahead  on  some  enrlron- 
mental  standards  that  were  clearly  building 
up  requirements  for  oil  and  gas  which  could 
not  be  met  even  before  the  Mideast  war.  The 
result  of  this  theologlzatlon  of  environmental 
programs,  which  tended  to  treat  questlozu 
about  consequences  almost  with  contempt  or 
as  sin,  Is  that  as  these  painful  consequences 
now  become  more  apparent  the  perfectly 
good  eatxse  of  having  regard  for  our  environ- 
ment Is  threatened  with  being  discredited.  If 
so  it  wUl  have  hard  going  to  recover  support 
from  a  public  understandably  suspicious  be- 
cause of  having  been  burned  once 

There  will  In  this  urgent  energy  problem 
again  be  a  tendency  to  act  as  If  the  problem 
Is  so  urgent  that  we  must  mount  our  steed 
and  ride  Instantly  off  at  top  speed  without 
even  taking  time  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
headed  In  the  right  direction. 

SOMZ    SOCIAL    VALUKS 

Efforts  at  voluntary  conservation  are,  of 
course,  commendable.  There  are  even  social 
values  to  be  derived  at  these  Joint  efforts  for 
the  common  good  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  habits  about  energy  use.  reflecting  quite 
rational  responses  to  cheap  energy  prices 
(and  not.  as  some  comments  seem  to  suggest 
a  new  variant  of  original  sin),  hsve  led  to 
some  uses  that  can  readily  be  curtailed.  In- 
deed. It  Is  possible  that  something  approach- 
ing hall  of  our  shortfall  could  be  taken  up  by 
such  careful  using  of  energy  more  sparingly. 

Rationing  commends  Itself  to  many  as  the 
way  to  handle  the  remainder  of  the  Job  It 
seems  fair  because  "everybody  would  be 
treated  alike" 

If  we  do  go  Into  rationing,  certain  predic- 
tions can  confidently  be  made  One  is  that 
what  starts  out  as  "treatmg  everybody  alike" 
win  be  a  program  that  each  citizen  Is  sure  Is 
discriminating  against  him.  For  one  thing 
there  Is  infinite  variation  in  p>eople  s  situa- 
tions. Giving  everybody  X  gallons  per  week, 
or  even  everybody  In  Z  category  X  gallons, 
win  be  Just  fine  for  the  inactive  family  whose 
car  spends  most  of  lU  time  getting  dusty  In 
the  garage:  and  it  might  be  lethal  for  the  ac- 
tive family  using  the  car  for  all  manner  of 
things.  There  Is  a  way  to  use  this  enormous 
variation  In  Individual  situations,  but  more 
of  that  later 

The  result  is  that  a  rationing  program  In 
practice  would  waste  gasoline  and  oil  because 
simplistic  and  across-the-board  rviles,  inevit- 
able In  such  a  broadside  program,  would  put 
substantial  amounts  of  these  scarce  products 
Into  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  the  need 
would  be  of  secondary  urgency. 

A  more  unfortunate  aspect  of  rationing 
would  be  Its  adverse  eflect  on  public  moral- 
ity If  there  Is  one  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
experience  with  these  programs  it  is  that 
black  markets  would  flourish.  Thus  thoee 
with  "fiexlble  ■  standards  of  morality  or  who 
have  political  pull,  or  who  can  worlc  some 
other  angle  wUl  do  relatively  wen.  while  the 
ordinary  decent  citizen  will  wind  up  with 
the  dry  gasoline  or  oil  tank  Economies  that 
are  managed  by  license  and  edict  and  coupon 
books  are  also  economies  with  pervasive  cor- 
ruption and  graft  This  Is  no  accident  Thoee 
possessing  the  authority  to  grant  favorable 
decisions  possess  something  of  great  value, 
and  there  will  be  growing  numbers  who  are 
wining  to  pay  the  price.  All  they  wUl  need 
to  do  Is  lock  around  them  to  conclude  that 
almost  "everybody  does  It." 

The  major  weakness  of  the  rationing  ap- 
proach is  that  It  slows  down  the  process  of 


curing  the  problem.  Businesses  inevitably 
win  be  reluctant  to  commit  capital  for  prod- 
ucts that  are  to  be  sold  In  a  rauoned  market. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  bet  one  s  ability  to  match 
wits  with  market  forces  and  quite  another 
to  bet  against  the  vagaries  of  government 
decisionmaking. 

Hatlonlng,  which  starts  out  as  a  holding 
action  during  a  shortage,  will  Ineluctably 
prolong  the  shortage. 

Another  approach  for  dealing  with  the 
shortage  Is  the  tmpoeltlon  of  a  stiff  tax  on 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil.  This  would  be  vastly 
sufjerior  to  rationing.  It  encourages  every 
user  to  examine  his  own  unique  and  pe- 
culiar combination  of  circumstances  for  ways 
to  use  scarce,  high-priced  products  more 
sparingly.  There  Is  the  usual  skepticism  about 
whether  a  higher  price  would  have  much 
effect,  but  the  limited  factual  evidence  avail- 
able suggests  that  with  something  like  a  20- 
cent-per-ganon  tax  on  gasoline  the  shrink- 
age In  use  would  bring  demand  Into  balance 
with  limited  supplies  even  with  the  absence 
of  Mideast  oil.  And  this  would  "treat  every- 
body alike"  in  the  meaningful  sense  that  the 
Intensity  of  pain  for  the  last  gallon  given 
up  in  each  case  would  be  more  nearly  equal 
for  all  people  than  with  rationing.  It  would 
use  these  scarce  resoiurces  more  efficiently 

This  tax  approach  has  two  drawbacks  One 
Is  that  an  Increase  In  price  would  hit  lower 
Income  groups  harder  than  those  with  high 
incomes.  This  is  less  certain  than  seemingly 
obvious.  A  lower  Income  family  (e.g..  a  re- 
tired couple)  may  find  it  easy  to  avoid  the 
problem  by  eurtaUlng  use  while  a  family  with 
a  larger  Income  and  less  abUlty  to  cut  tisage 
win  feel  the  hlte.  Moreover,  there  are  far 
more  effective  ways  directly  to  take  care  of 
society's  quite  legitimate  concern  about  m- 
rome  distribution  than  to  paralyze  the  pric- 
ing system  In  this  specific  case,  for  example, 
we  could  have  a  rising  deduction  from  in- 
come taxes  going  down  the  Income  scale  with 
the  credit  payable  In  cash  If  it  exceeded  the 
income  tax  liability.  The  better  approach,  of 
course,  would  be  to  have  a  fuU -scale  income 
maintenance  program. 

The  more  serious  though  leas  obvious 
drawback  of  the  tax  approach  Is  that  It  does 
nothing  to  cure  the  fundamental  need  for 
enlarging  our  supply  capability  It  uses  the 
pricing  system  to  ferret  out  usages  of  sec- 
ondary Importance,  but  it  does  not  use  the 
pricing  system  to  make  a  commitment  of 
capital  into  energy  production  more  profit- 
able. Thus  It  wotUd  be  a  policy  to  allocate 
scarcity  but  not  to  eliminate  It. 

This  leads  to  the  third  approach  Ever 
since  the  pricing  system  was  invented,  there 
has  been  a  way  to  handle  the  shortage  whUe 
fundamental  forces  are  being  set  to  work  to 
correct  It.  What  Americans  most  need  now  l» 
enough  clear-headedness  at  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  so  that  higher  prices 
for  energy  can  start  to  get  us  more  oil  and 
gas.  This  win  mean  higher  profits  for  the  en- 
ergy companies,  but  the  U.S.  Treasury  wUl  be 
a  majority  participant  In  the  Increased 
profits 

Here  we  do  need  to  keep  some  specific 
facts  in  ijerspectlve  During  the  last  decade 
the  real  retail  price  of  gasoline  excluding 
'waxes  I  i.e..  this  price  adjusted  to  allow  for 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  gene-'allyi 
declined  8^7  and  during  the  last  two  years 
the  real  price  of  gasoline  has  declined  almost 
8"'r .  A  change  In  the  ever  more  bargain  base- 
ment character  of  these  prices  was  about 
due  In  any  case 

Of  the  three  ways  to  regain  balances  be- 
tween demand  and  more  limited  supplies,  an 
outright  higher  price  would  be  moet  effec- 
tive, and  rationing  at  'Jie  outset  would  be 
most  attractive  (and.  In  the  end,  most  dis- 
appointing). We  have,  therefore,  a  gxxxl 
chance  that  within  the  next  few  months  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline  and  fuel  oU  will  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  mlnlmhBe  its  perverse  effects?  Not  much. 
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Rationing.  p«rttcuJBrIy  peftcwtime  raUonlng. 
AlmoBt  lnb«r«ntly  works  badly  and  encour- 
ages     t)Iack-market«ertng.     corniptloo.     and 

waate 

AVOniNe    A    KLACK.    MABKKT 

One  modiflcatloD  of  the  ratloolng  sy^Min 
would,  however,  be  belpfuj  If  Ui«  political 
process  Inslsta  on  going  down  tliat  road.  That 
would  be  to  allow  gasoline  coupons  to  be 
treely  bought  and  sold.  In  thU  way  gasoline 
would  be  utUlzed  for  the  moet  urgently  felt 
needs.  There  would  more  nearly  be  equal  sac- 
rifice "at  the  margin."  There  would  be  no 
black  market.  And  demand  for  gasoline  would 
still  be  held  m  the  aggregat«  to  supplies 
available  If  the  right  total  amount  of  cou- 
pons had  been  Issued. 

After  this  system  operated  for  awhile,  we 
would  begin  to  perceive  that  what  we  bad 
was  a  free  market  tor  gasoline  plus  a  allgbUy 
disguised  Income  redistribution  program.  It 
might  then  occur  to  us  that  we  should  have 
a  straightforward  Income  distribution  pro- 
gram plus  the  straightforward  superiority  of 
the  price  system  in  free  and  open  markets  to 
handle  the  economy's  allocations  function. 

If  we  could  be  sure  of  that  result,  a  bout 
with  rationing  w'^i:'-!  almoet  be  tempting. 


THE  EXISTENCE  OP  THE  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  many 
have  expressed  the  concern  that  ratifi- 
cation ol  the  Oenocide  Convention  will 
deny  constitutional  rights  of  our  citl- 
wna.  There  Is  no  reason  for  such  spec- 
ulation about  the  possible  effects  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  on  the  United 
States. 

We  can  look  at  the  countries  that  have 
raiiJled  the  convention  and  see  how  it 
has  actually  affected  them.  Many  are 
democracies;  some  have  federal  forms 
of  government.  Their  experience  with 
the  convention  should  give  us  the  basis 
for  making  a  realistic  assessment  of  the 
Impact  of  the  convention  on  the  United 
States. 

Has  any  citizen  of  these  75  nations 
been  tned  by  an  international  court  on 
charges  of  genocide^  No  Has  any  citi- 
zen of  these  countries  ever  been  extra- 
dited to  a  Communist  country  to  stand 
trial  for  genocide''  No.  Has  this  con- 
vention disrupted  the  federal  structure 
of  those  federated  nations  which  have 
raufled  It?  No.  Nor  will  the  Genocide 
Convention  have  such  effects  in  the 
United  States 

American  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  will  put  the  United  States 
formally  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
crime  of  mass  murder.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  genocide 
We  must  do  something  about  It.  Ratlfl- 
caUoD  of  this  treaty  Is  a  good,  constmc- 
tive  action  we  must  lake. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  without 
delay. 


PAT.\PSCO  STATE  PARK 

Mr.  MATHLAS  Mr  President,  a  num- 
ber of  rtver  valleys  in  Maryland  wit- 
nessed the  early  development  of  Industry 
In  our  State  The  Maryland  Park  Service 
has  acquired  many  of  these  areas  that 
show  the  historical  Importance  of  Indus- 
trtal  efforts  In  the  early  gro'svth  of  the 
Nauon.  Nowhere  Is  this  vital  factor  in 
Maryland  8  economic  history  better  dis- 


played than  along  the  banks  of  the  mid- 
dle Patapsco  River.  Patapsco  State  Park, 
a  major  unit  In  Marj-lands  public  recre- 
ation program,  effectively  showcases  this 
phase  of  early  America  s  industrial  and 
economic  history. 

An  article  that  tells  the  story  of  Patafw?- 
co  State  Park  wa.<!  publLshed  November 
8  !n  two  of  Mar^iand's  fine  newspapers, 
the  CatonsvUle  Times  and  the  Howard 
County  Times.  For  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  history  not  only  of  Mar>land  Dut 
of  our  Nation  I  recommer^d  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  read  and.  for  that  purpose.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w»s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricobd. 
as  follows : 

P*TAP*co  Stat*  Pask.  TasAstTaB  or 
AtcBiTCAjr  ijcDceraiAL  Hisroar 

Patapsco  State  Park,  moet  heavily  used  of 
Maryland's  SUte  Parks,  is  a  treasure-house 
of  American  industrial  history 

This  state  park,  between  Elkrtdge  and  Elll- 
cott.  particularly,  is  where  many  important 
elements  of  American's  Industrial  revolution 
had  their  beginnings.  The  area  contains  a 
memorable  collection  of  early  industrial  artl- 
facta. 

It  was  here,  along  the  banks  at  the  Patap- 
•oo.  where  Peter  Cooper's  steam-powered  lo- 
comotive. "Tom  Thumb.'  although  tempo- 
rarUy  defeated  in  a  race  against  horse-drawn 
pow«r  in  1830.  eetablUbed  the  country's  tre- 
mendous raUroad  potential 

It  was  here.  In  1836.  that  citizens  of  the 
valley  marvelled  at  the  building  of  the 
Thomas  Vladnct.  the  world's  rtrwt  multiple 
stone  arch  railroad  bridge  TTie  sturdy  struc- 
ture stUl  carries  train  traffic  heavier  than 
anything  envisioned  at  the  time  of  Its  con- 
struction 

It  was  at  nilcott  City  In  1831.  that  the 
nation's  second  railroad  station  opened  for 
business  It  rttll  stands  a  monument  to 
America's  earliest  faltering  moves  toward  the 
west.  It  was  the  terminus  of  the  country's 
flrst  stretch  of  railroad  track  being  18  miles 
from  Baltimore's  Mount  Clare  Station.  buUt 
one  year  earlier 

Industry  Oourlshed  In  many  ways  In  the 
Patapsco  Valley  from  the  nation's  very  be- 
ginning. Captain  John  Smith,  In  his  early 
erploratlons.  made  note  of  the  modular  d#- 
poelte  of  iroo-bearlng  red  clays  discovered 
In  the  valley  During  the  colonial  period  the 
Patapeoo  River  Valley  t>ecame  a  prlrwlpal 
source  of  Iron  ore  as  well  as  a  smelting  center 
Caleb  Doraey's  furnace,  established  at  Bk- 
rklg»  in  l75e  produced  1.000  tons  of  Iron  a 
y***.  Ttkotx  of  which  wss  shipped  to  Great 
Britain. 

Two  years  later  Dorsey  began  a  fumaee 
and  forge  operation  at  Avalon.  a  mile  up  the 
river,  and  supplied  guns  to  Washington's 
Army  during  the  Revolution  The  Elllcott 
famUy  acquired  the  plant  which  evolved 
into  the  Avalon  Nail  and  Iron  Works  By  the 
mld-nloeteenth  century.  It  was  turning  out 
rails  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  as 
w»U  as  40.000  kegs  of  nails  s  year  Bustling 
Avalon  was  flnlshed  as  an  Important  Iron 
center  by  s  devastating  flood  In  1848 

Other  iron-makmg  m  the  valley  included 
the  Hockley  Porge  and  two  other  furnaces 
operated  by  Colonist  Dorsey  along  the  Bock- 
burn  Branch  of  the  river 

During  most  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Ekrldge  Landing  served  ss  an  important 
port,  handling  export  of  farm  crops,  such  as 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain,  as  well  as  Iron 
ore  and  lumber  It  was  also  the  port  of  entry 
for  goods  needed  by  the  colonuts  eikrldge 
Landing  even  rivaled  Annapolis  In  shipping 
tonnage  Shipyards  built  sailing  vessels  from 
native  oak.  while  fittings  were  fashioned 
from  Iron  smelted  in  the  valley  furnacvs 

Mllimg  of  wheat  was  an  import  ant  valley 


Industry  in  the  mld-lBth  century  when 
Europe  provided  a  ready  market  for  Amer- 
ican flour  Although  the  Elllrott  family  dom- 
inated th*  earliest  milling  Indiistrv '  many 
other  miUs  sprang  up  along  the  Patapsco 
The  river  ei. joyed  enough  power  In  lis  flow 
to  the  Chesapeake  to  attract  many  users 
willing  -o  hari.eaa  it. 

Orange  Onve  flour  from  the  mill  built  by 
C  A.  Qambrlll  in  18M  near  the  old  Park 
Headquarters,  was  widely  used  and  highly 
regarded  In  national  and  Internatlonai  mar- 
kets unUl  tile  mUl  was  de*troyed  by  Are  in 
1905. 

Dlvarslflcatlon  of  industry,  which  has 
marked  Maryland  to  this  day.  had  lu  begin- 
ning In  the  PaUpsco  River  Valley  where 
many  different  types  of  manufacturing  were 
attracted  by  the  river's  30-foot  fall  In  the  18 
mllee  above  Elkridge 

The  vaUey  wa«  the  home  of  cotton  print 
cloth  as  eaj-ly  se  1837  and  a  paper  mill  daUng 
back  to  17V4  Oraiilte  quarrying  dams  for 
water  supp;>  auU  power,  as  well  as  copper 
manufacturing,  were  Important  to  tlie  ecor,- 
omy  of  the  valley.  Remnants  of  these  old  in- 
dustrial operations  constitute  a  major  Pa- 
tapsco SUte  Park  attraction  for  history  buffs 

Ruins  of  the  famous  Viaduct  Hotel  and 
Station  wlUch  replaced  Relay  House  built 
In  the  1830's  by  the  youthful  B  and  O.  a£  a 
train  junction  depot,  and  variously  used  a^  a 
hotel  and  resort,  are  visible  near  the  Thomas 
Viaduct.  Along  thU  stretch  of  railroad,  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington,  Samuel 
Morse.  Inventor  of  the  telegraph,  made  his 
first  practical  tests  of  the  device  which  was 
destined  to  re;-olutioniae  the  nations  com- 
munications industry. 

Although  handicapped  by  storms,  floods 
and  Are  the  pioneers  who  settled  the  Patapsco 
Valley  fought  to  keep  their  industries  estab- 
lished But  by  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
Baltimore  had  become  a  thriving  port  and  an 
Industrial  city  The  Patapsco  had  sufl-ered 
heavy  sllUng  caused  by  unsophisticated 
farming  practices  Klkrldge  Landing  faded  as 
a  port  and  the  area  furnaces  became  obeo- 
lete 

The  historic  valley  was  also  the  scene  of 
some  latter-day  flrsu  Within  Patapsco 
State  Park  and  less  than  a  mile  from  the  old 
headquarters  (demolished  by  the  1972  flood) 
Is  the  dam  which  housed  the  nation's  flrst 
underwater  hydroelectric  generating  plant. 
BuUt  in  1907  to  supply  electrtclty  to  the 
CatonsviUe  area,  the  so-called  Bloede  Dam  ". 
later  known  as  the  Ilchester  Plant,  contin- 
ued operating  at  Its  BOO  kilowatt  capacity 
vintll  1933  when  a  new  steam  generating 
plant  came  on  the  line  and  made  obsolete 
the  old  hydroelectric  facility. 

Dlsaetrotis  floods  In  1868  1923  and  Agnes 
In  1972  took  their  toll  of  these  valuable  early 
Uidustrlal  artifacts  The  park's  areas  In  Ava- 
Ion  and  Orange  Grove  were  all  but  wiped 
out  Work  Is  now  under  way  to  restore  tiiese 
Important  recreation  areas,  but  the  extent 
of  the  rehabilitation  project  Is  mammoth 
and  will  take  considerable  time 

It  Is  hoped  bv  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  that  reetoratlon  wlU  be  completed 
In  time  for  the  Bicentennial  In  1976.  at  which 
time  undoubtedly  the  popular  bus  tours  of 
the  "River  of  History  "  conducted  by  trained 
Patapsco  State  Park  rangers  can  be  re- 
Instltuted 

Needed  road  and  bridge  reconstruction 
have  temporarily  forced  cancellation  ot  theec 
widely  patronized   Interpretive  programs. 

Other  river  valleys  such  as  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Gunpowder  also  wi messed  the 
early  development  of  Industry  In  the  Pre* 
State  The  Maryland  Park  Service  has  ac- 
quired for  the  state  many  areas  that  feature 
vlsuallaatlon  of  the  hutorlcaily  Important  In- 
dustrial efforts  to  satisfy  the  growing  needs 
of  a  you:;g  nation 

Nowhere  is  this  vital  factor  In  the  state's 
economflc  history  better  displayed  than  along 
the  banks  of  the  middle  Patapsco  River    Pa- 
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tapsco  State  Park,  a  major  unit  in  Mary- 
land's public  recreation  program,  showcases 
effectively  this  phase  of  early  America's  in- 
dustrial and  economic  history.  Restoration 
and  preservation  of  the  park  areas  at  Ava- 
lon. Orange  Grove,  and  vicinity  is  eagerly 
awaited  by  Marylanders  who  are  proud  of 
their  heritage 


RHODE  ISLAND  ROAD  DEATH  RATE 
LXDWEST  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  PELL  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  my  home  State 
of  Rhode  Island  In  1972  had  the  lowest 
highway  fatality  rate  in  the  Nation. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  describes  a  nationwide 
survey  completed  by  the  Highway  Users 
Federation  which  points  out  that  in  three 
separate  categories  Rhode  Island  had  the 
most  outstanding  record. 

Last  year  the  national  average  of 
fatalities  on  a  mileage  basis  was  4.53 
per  100  million  vehicle  miles;  In  Rhode 
Island  the  comparative  figure  is  2  5.  The 
death  rate  in  1972  per  100.000  motor 
vehicle  registrations  averaged  4.66  across 
the  Nation:  in  Rhode  Island  the  com- 
paraUve  figure  is  2.2— or  less  than  half 
the  national  average.  In  terms  of  popula- 
tion, a^ain  Rhode  Island's  death  rate  on 
the  highways  is  less  than  half  the  na- 
tional average — 12  6  per  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, as  opposed  to  the  national  average 
of  27.2. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
commending  all  those  in  my  home  State 
who  are  responsible  for  making  possible 
this  excellent  record  of  road  safety.  This 
record  reflects  great  credit  on  our  State 
and  local  police  and  on  our  State  offi- 
cials and  local  citizens  who  have  taken 
leadership  in  campaigning  for  highway 
.safety  It  Ls  a  record  of  which  all  Rhode 
Islanders  can  be  Justly  proud. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  of  November  8.  1973, 
entitled  'Rhode  Island  Road  Fatality 
Rate  Best  In  United  States"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rhode  Im^nd  Road  Fatautt   Rats  Best  in 
United  States 

Rhode  Island  had  the  lowest  highway 
fatality  rate  In  1972  of  any  state,  the  High- 
way Users  Federation   announced  today. 

In  a  nationwide  survey,  the  federation 
analyzed  every  state's  highway  death  rate  in 
three  different  computations — by  mileage, 
by  registrations  and  by  population — and 
Rhode  Island  ranked  best  In  all  three  meas- 
urements. 

The  national  average  last  year  on  a  mUe- 
age  basis  was  4  63  traffic  deaths  per  100  mil- 
lion  vehicle  miles    In   this  state.   It  was  2  5. 

The  death  rate  per  100.000  motor  vehicle 
registrations  averaged  4.66  natlonallv  It  was 
2  2  In  Rhode  Island. 

By  population,  the  death  rate  national 
average  was  27  2  per  100,000  Inhabitants.  In 
Rhode  Island  It  was  only  12.6. 

The  2.5  mileage  death  rate  here  was  du- 
plicated In  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  la 
not  a  state.  This  rate  ranged  from  6  2  to  6  7 
In  Nevada,  Idaho,  New  Mexico  and  Loui- 
siana, and  the  worst  records  were  7.0  In 
Mississippi  and  7.3  In  Montana. 

On  a  population  basis,  Wyoming's  rate  was 
67  1.  more  than  four  times  greater  than  In 
Rhode  Island. 


The  survey  used  data  from  the  National 
Safety  CouncU,  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, the  Census  Bureau  and  In- 
formation from  state  traffic  authorities 

So  far  this  year,  there  have  been  117  high- 
way fatalities  in  this  state,  as  against  102  in 
the  same  period  last  year  This  increase 
which  t>egan  early  in  January,  has  caused 
state  and  local  traffic  officials  to  promote 
strong  safety  campaigns  to  combat  the 
uptrend. 

Eugene  P  Petit,  registrar  of  motor  vehicles, 
called  the  survey  results  for  1972  "fan- 
tastic," and  said,  "It  gives  me  more  con- 
fidence In  the  situation  here  now  "" 

There  were  122  highway  deaths  here  last 
year  and  this  year  began  with  a  sharp  up- 
swing which  Mr.  Petit  said  had  him  "womed" 
that  the  state  might  be  heading  for  a  new 
record,  topping  the  145  deaths  In   1928 

But  fatalities  slowed  in  the  summer  and 
while  the  1973  total  Is  lUtely  to  top  the  122 
deaths  last  year,  Mr.  Petit  said  he  considers 
It  ""almost  Impossible"  that  the  1928  record 
would  be  exceeded 

He  credited  the  slowing  of  the  upturn  this 
year  to  the  safety  campaigns  and  police  co- 
operation. But  he  emphasized  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  police  controls  and  teams  of  registry 
inspectors  on  the  highways  every  day,  "'we"ve 
got  to  get  the  message  to  the  people:  we"ve 
got  to  educate  the  drivers  in  highway  safety  "" 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  G.  WHITE 

Mr.  TAFT,  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently been  Informed  that  my  former  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  William  G.  White, 
has  been  named  managing  director  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Credit  Union 
League. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  White  and  I  am 
quite  pleased  to  hear  of  this  excellent 
appointment.  Bill  has  had  long  and  val- 
uable experience  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  credit  unions.  After  10  years  of 
employment  with  what  Ls  now  the 
Cleveland  Trai;ii;it  System,  Bill  signed  on 
as  a  field  representative  for  the  Ohio 
Credit  Union  League  When  he  left  12 
years  later,  he  was  the  director  of  public 
relations.  After  2 '  z  years  of  service  to  me. 
In  which  he  proved  a  valuable  assistant. 
Bill  was  named  assistant  managing  di- 
rector of  the  District  of  Columbia  Credit 
Union  League  and  he  held  that  title  imtil 
his  recent  appointment. 

E\'en  whUe  Bill  was  with  me,  he  was 
participating  in  the  Congressional  Em- 
ployees Federal  Credit  Union.  He  has 
been  involved  In  credit  union  affairs  for 
over  30  years  and  I  know  he  Is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  top  League  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States  In  this 
time  of  difficult  Issues  smd  concerns  fac- 
ing our  credit  unions.  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  do  a  fine  job. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  p>oem  writ- 
ten by  James  G.  Egan  on  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

PRXsmENT  Kennedy 
(By  James  O.  Egan) 
A  Harvard  Intellectual 
With  principle  quite  high, 
A  Naval  hero  effectual 
Recalled  with  tear  and  sigh. 


When  he  was  our  President 
He  feared  no  nauon's  might. 
To  every  U.S.  resident 
He  shed  a  shining  light. 

All  Of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Drawn  to  his  smiling  face 
With  abundant  wit  and  mirth 
But  firm  with  every  race. 

Presidents  do  come  and  go, 
Strong  or  weak  by  fate. 
Our  schoolchildren  all  do  know 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  great. 


FIGHTING  AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
vember 10  issue  of  the  Illinois  State 
AFLr-CIO  newsletter  points  out  efforts  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  enforce  a 
Federal  antidiscrimination  statute  which 
is  aU  too  often  overlooked — the  Age  EUs- 
crlmination  in  Employment  Act. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  act  pro- 
tects individuals  from  age  40  to  age  65 
from  discrimination  in  emplojTnent  on 
account  of  age.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
tlsion  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
enforces  the  act,  recently  reported  that  it 
had  found  nearly  15.000  workers  to  have 
been  discriminated  against  in  this  man- 
ner during  fiscal  1973. 

As  the  Department  of  Labor  figures 
suggest,  and  as  my  own  mail  has  indi- 
cated, knowledge  of  this  Federal  law  and 
sanctions  for  its  abuse  is  not  as  wide- 
spread as  it  should  be.  Despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  both  pub- 
licize and  enforce  the  law,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Incidence  of  age  discrimination 
which  goes  unchallenged  and  unreported 
remains  high. 

I  commend  the  Illinois  State  AFL^CIO 
for  its  efforts  to  make  workers  aware  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  aiid  penalties  for  its  violation,  and 
urge  other  public  and  private  groups  to 
do  likewise.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  newsletter  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  m^-  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  65  represent  nearly  half 
of  the  adult  working-age  population, 
and,  I  dare  say,  over  half  of  our  Nation's 
talent  and  experience.  To  allow  these 
individuals  to  be  discriminated  against  in 
employment  solely  because  of  their  age 
is  not  only  unconscionable,  but  a  wT.ste 
of  an  invaluable  resource. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Illinois   State    APL-CIO   Weekly 

News  Letter,  Nov.  10.  1973] 

15.000  Victims 

Almost  16,000  American  workers  aged  40 
to  85  were  found  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  be  victims  of  lUegal  age  discrimina- 
tion during  the  1973  fiscal  year. 

The  employees  were  working  or  looking 
for  work  in  more  than  2.800  eatabU&hments 
which  were  found  vilolatlng  one  or  more  pro- 
visions of  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act  ( ADEA ) . 

Bernard  E.  DeLury,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Employment  Standards,  said  ag» 
discrimination  law  enforcement  Is  among  the 
Labor  Department's  highest  priorities 

"Every  year,  many  of  our  nation's  moet 
capable  and  experienced  workers  are  disad- 
vantaged in  employment  because  they  have 
passed  age  S9. 
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"Tbis  U  DoC  oniy  •  Tlotaftton  of  tbalr  twaic 
ligbu,  but  aUo  »  VMt«  of  TKluAble  r«- 
aouroea."  he  said 

Tha  Act  protActt  workan  a^vd  40  to  6A 
frocn  arbitrary  age  dlAcrtminatioQ  In  hiring 
flrtng.  Job  r«rerral.  and  the  granting  of 
frtn^  beneflta  or  other  terms  and  condition* 
of  employment  It  speclflcaUy  prohibit*  place- 
ment of  help  want«<l  advertlaementa  con- 
taining words  or  phrmaea  that  imply  older 
workers  vUl  not  be  oooatdered  for  Job 
7aoanclea. 

Among  tbe  TUUators  were  l.a34  employer* 
and  employment  agenciea  known  to  hare 
placed  dlacrlminatory  help  wanted  adTertls- 
\a%:  967  found  refusing  to  hire  40-  to  a&-year 
olds;  181  known  to  bare  Ored  them,  and  140 
which  denied  them  promotions  leave  pay  or 
other  )ob  tMneflta — all  because  ot  age. 

In  addition.  1.031  wt>rkers  were  fooind  to 
be  >7wed  tl. 860^9  becauM  of  lost  working 
time  or  other  damagea  resulting  from  age 
discrimination 

The  Age  Discrimination  In  Kmployment 
Act  Ls  enforced  by  tbe  Labor  Department's 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  which  was  able  to 
correct  many  of  tbe  riolattons  by  persuading 
tbe  employers  and  employment  agenclea  to 
comply  ToluntarUy.  This  metbod  reaulted  in 
ajfreements  to  restore  $6<n  324  to  304  em- 
ployees without  formaJ  legal  action 

OeLury  noted  that  most  of  tbe  satab- 
llsbmenGs  found  practicing  age  dlsorlinlna- 
tlon  were  in  the  retail,  semoe  and  manu- 
Xocturlng  lodustrlea. 

"Until  tbe  Incidence  of  age  dlscrUnlnatlon 
disappears  In  all  industries,  our  enforcement 
efforts  will  continue  to  be  a  top  priority," 
DeLury  said. 
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EXPANSION     OF     THE     WILD     AND 
SCENIC  RIVER   SYSTEM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
will  remember  that  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  Incorporated  two 
Important  features  especially  In  promis- 
ing to  Americans  who  desire  better 
coordination  of  policy  among  govern- 
ments and  a  balanced  and  studious  ap- 
praisal of  land  resources  and  policy  In 
Alaska. 

The  act  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  withdraw  for  study  up  to 
80  million  acres  of  Federal  lands  which 
might  be  Included  by  Congress  In  the 
National  Forest,  National  Park.  Wildlife 
Refuge,  and  WUd  and  Scenic  River  sys- 
tems. The  act  directed  the  Secretary  to 
submit  legislative  recommendatloas  re- 
garding lands  so  withdrawn  by  Decem- 
ber 18. 1973. 

The  act  created  the  Joint  Federal -State 
Land  Use  Planning  Commission  for 
Alaska  through  an  amendment  which  I 
sponsored.  The  Commission  is  an  agency 
of  both  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, supported  by  appropriations  of 
both.  The  Commission  members  are  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  knowledgeable 
citizens  In  Alaska  and  It  has  an  energetic, 
able  and  Interdisciplinary  staff.  The 
tasks  of  the  Commission  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  mandated  by  the 
Ccmgress  and  the  Alaska  legislature  One 
of  Its  ta«ks  was  to  studj-  the  lands  with- 
drawn by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Morton  for  possible  inclusion  In  the  so- 
called  four  systems  I  have  mentioned 
above. 

Mr  President,  the  State  of  Alaska  ha« 
participated  in  the  act  In  the  best  pos- 
sible spirit  Governor  Egan.  the  com- 
mission's cochalrman  under  the  terms  of 
the  Alaska  Settlement  Act.   ai^polnted 


Stat«  Senator  Joe  Josepbson  as  his  full- 
time  designee,  to  assure  that  from  the 
State's  point  of  view,  the  commission 
would  auoy  full-time  direction  and  lead- 
ership Other  commissioners  S4}polnted 
by  Governor  Egan  include  the  State 
commissioner  of  Natural  Resources. 
Charles  Herbert;  the  commissioner  of 
Environmental  Conservation.  Dr.  Max 
Brewer,  the  former  executive  director  of 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Harry 
Carter,  and  a  distinguished  Alaska  busl- 
ncBs  leader  amd  former  legislator.  Jame« 
Hurley,  of  Wasllla. 

The  federally  appointed  commLsslon- 
ers  are  no  less  distinguished  They  In- 
clude the  Federal  cochalrman.  Burton  W. 
SUcock.  former  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management;  Joseph  Fitzgerald. 
former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Field 
Committee  for  Development  Planning  In 
Alaska;  Dr.  Richard  Cooley.  head  of  the 
environmental  studies  program  at  the 
University  of  California.  Sante  Cruz; 
and  a  noted  Alaska  conservationist.  Miss 
Celia  Hunter 

Mr  President.  I  will  not  elaborate  on 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  Federal  positions 
on  the  commission  is  vacant  now,  and 
has  been  vacant  for  many  months — a 
condition  which  In  Itself  may  demon- 
strate that  the  administration  has  failed 
to  give  the  commission  the  same  meas- 
ure of  support  as  the  State  administra- 
tion tias  done 

Nor  will  I  comment  on  the  weeks  of 
delay  which  followed  the  departure  from 
Alaska  of  the  original  Federal  cochalr- 
man, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Jack  O.  Horton,  prior  to  the  appointment 
and  confirmation  of  his  successor. 

More  indicative  than  these  facts  may 
be  the  procedure  which  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  followed  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  lands  withdrawn  for 
possible  inclusion  In  the  four  systems. 
Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Land  Use  Planning  Commission  for 
Alaska  certainly  did  Its  part.  It  con- 
ducted public  hearings  on  the  lands 
withdrawn  for  study  In  approximately  40 
Alaskan  communities.  It  received  testi- 
mony from  people  In  all  walks  of  life. 
It  heard  from  Esklmoe  and  Indians  who 
use  the  land  as  a  source  of  protein  and 
to  maintain  their  traditional  life-style. 
It  heard  from  .Alaskans  who  want  the 
land  avaUable  always  for  recreaUon.  It 
heard  from  those  who  supply  the  Nation's 
critical  demand  for  energy  sources  and 
scarce  minerals  It  heard  from  others 
who  treasure  especially  those  portions  of 
the  lands  under  study  for  their  primitive 
and  untrammeled  characteristics. 

The  Commission  also  conducted  hear- 
ings in  Denver  and  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  and  here  In  Washington  It 
understood  that  the  decLslons  to  be  made 
ultimately  by  Congress  affect  all  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  the  people  of  Alaska  di- 
rectly It  sought  Input  from  all  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Commission  directed  its  Interdis- 
ciplinary resource  planning  team  to  pre- 
pare narrative  and  graphic  materials 
about  the  lands  and  their  resources.  It 
spent  weeks  in  public  sessions  to  pre- 
pare its  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  In  August,  the  Com- 
mission completed  lt«  first  phase  of  rec- 


ommendations by  submitting  carefully 
documented  materials  dealing  with  uses 
of  the  land.s  under  study  wh;ch,  the 
Commission  felt,  .sho^ild  be  allowed,  re- 
stricted, or  prohibited 

Other  actlviues  of  the  Commission 
concerning  these  lands  are  still  In  prog- 
ress. Soon  the  Commissioner  »nll  be  con- 
ducting an  Important  seminar  In  which 
hivlted  experts  from  across  the  Nation 
will  discuss  Federal  mining  laws,  and 
changes  which  might  serve  the  public 
Interest  if  applicable  to  the  lands  under 
study  in  Alaska 

Mr  President,  the  deadline  for  Secre- 
tary Morton's  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  is  fast  approaching  In  less  than 
30  days,  his  proposals  for  new  parks, 
refuges,  national  forests,  or  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  wild  and  scenic  river 
system,  must  be  placed  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  of  November  18  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

MoBTON    8e«ks    83    Million    Acass    uj    Land 

WrrHORAWALs 

(By  Tom  Brown) 

ltxtn.o    PkMx.,    Caldt. — Intertor    Secretary 

Rogers    Morton    tentatively    plans    to    ask 

Congress  next  month  to  approve  federal  land 

withdrawals  totaling  more   tban  83  million 

acres  in  Alaska. 

The  secretary  will  seek:  29  mlUlon  acres 
In  10  separate  withdrawals  for  the  national 
park  system;  34.3  million  acres  for  national 
wildlife  refuges;  19.8  million  acres  for  na- 
tlODal  forests;  one  mlUton  acres  for  wUd  and 
scenic  rivers. 

Withdrawals  In  the  four  categories  total 
83  1  million  acres — a  1  million  more  than 
specifically  autborlsed  by  tbe  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1971. 

Nathaniel  Reed,  assistant  secretary  of  In- 
terior for  fish,  wUdUfe  and  parks,  told  Sierra 
Club  officials  in  a  background  briefing  here 
recently  that  Morton  felt  he  was  not  limited 
to  the  80  million  acres  specified  In  the  bUl. 

Mortons  proposal  currently  Is  being  re- 
viewed by  tha  various  federal  land  manage- 
ment agencies  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  It  Is  expected  to  be  made  pub- 
lic— along  with  any  last-minute  changes — 
by  Dec    15 

It  was  understood  that  there  was  consider- 
able wrangling  among  the  land  management 
bureaucracies  over  how  much  land  each 
would  receive,  that  mining  Interests  had 
•ought  to  limit  withdrawals  to  40  million 
acres,  tbat  the  oil  industry  was  reluctant  to 
agree  to  any  major  withdrawals  and  that  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  Native  groups  oppoeed 
some  of  the  withdrawals  Nor  were  the  ooo- 
aervatloo  officials  at  tbe  ttrleOng  entirely 
aatlafled. 

Morton's  plan,  as  outlined  by  Reed,  in- 
cludes these  major  features; 

Among  the  withdrawals  for  possible  in- 
clusion In  the  national  park  svatem  will  b« 
8  8  million  acres  In  the  Wrangell  mountains; 
8.1  mllUon  acres  In  the  Brooks  Range  for 
the  proposed  Oates  of  tbe  Arctic  NaUonal 
Park;  and  1  8  mUUon  acres  In  tbe  Noatak 
River  valley  U  .Vonhwestem  Alaska. 

There  wiu  be  separate  withdrawals  of  SJ 
mlUlon.  1.7  mUllon  and  13  million  acres  In 
tbe  Oates  of  the  Arctic  package 

In  addition  to  the  13  mlUlon  acres  for  tbe 
NaUonal  Park  Service  In  the  Noatak.  an- 
other 78  mllUon  acres  will  be  withdrawn  to 
l>e  administered  by  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  and  tbe  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Reed    said    he    considered    the    Wrangell*, 


Oates  of  the  Arctic  and  Noatak  withdrawals 
the  most  important  from  a  parks  standpoint 

Anr>tber  3  4  million  acre*  will  be  proposed 
for  withdrawal  as  a  possible  addition  to  Mt 
McKLnley  National  Park 

Other  major  withdrawals  for  the  National 
Park  Service  Include  2  5  mllUon  acres  In  the 
Lake  Cla.'ic  area  west  of  Anchorage;  17  mU- 
llon acTFS  near  Ratmal  National  Monument. 
19  million  acres  on  the  Upper  Yukon  River 
west  of  Ka^ie.  and  2A  mlUlon  acres  on  the 
Seward  Peninsula,  to  be  administered  ui 
conjunction  with  the  Fish  and  Wild;  If  e 
Service. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  we  now 
know  that  the  Sierra  Club  at  Menlo  Park. 
Calif  ha*  bt'en  given  a  bacicground 
briefing  by  As.sLstant  Secretary  Nathaniel 
Reed  about  the  proposals  t  be  made  by 
the  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior  for  the 
future  of  80  million  acres  m  Alaska — one 
fourth  of  the  arra  of  the  49th  Slate 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  had  no  backgroimd  briefing 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretarj-, 
Clerk  or  other  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  L'  tenor.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  had  no  background 
briefing  to  date.  The  Commission 
charged  by  law  to  study  these  lands  and 
which  has  performed  creditably  has  had 
no  background  briefing. 

However,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Congressman  have  each 
received  an  in-depth  briefing. 

I  ask  you  what  manner  of  performance 
is  this? 

It  Is  understandable  that  normal  par- 
tisanship calls  for  favorable  treatment  to 
those  of  the  same  political  party  as  the 
administration.  Ever>-  Democratic  Sen- 
ator works  with  the  knowledge  'v,hat 
Republican  Senate  ofHces  routinely  will 
receive  first  word  of  grant  awards.  Fed- 
eral appointments,  bid  openings,  and  so 
forth.  But  when  matters  of  such  over- 
riding importance  as  the  disposal  of  some 
80  million  acres  of  public  lands  Is  at  hand, 
little  room  for  partisanship  remains.  A 
greater  sense  of  public  duty  demands 
that  Republican  politics  be  laid  aside  and 
that  public  Interest  be  first  and  foremost. 

Mr.  President,  these  concerns  are  not 
just  concerns  of  the  people  of  Alaska. 
They  are  properlj'  concerns  of  all  of  us 
who  saw  in  the  Joint  Commission  a  new 
approach  to  mtergovemmental  relations 
that  would  meet  legitimate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  objectives 

The  Senate  has  entertained  similar 
hopes  for  coordination  of  Federal  and 
State  poUcy  through  the  recently  passed 
National  Land  Use  Policy  Act. 

But  the  Congress  can  only  legislate;  it 
does  not  Implement  The  legislation  we 
approve  is  only  as  good  a.s  is  the  wlU  of 
the  departments  charged  v\1th  adminis- 
tering Federal  law.  In  this  instance,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  proceeds  In  a 
way  which  L^  a  clear  affront  to  the  people 
of  Alaska,  a  legacy,  perhaps  of  a  colonial 
viewpoint  towards  Alaska  that  was  .sup- 
posedly cured  by  statehood  15  years  ago. 

Why  is  the  Department  so  reluctant 
to  teU  Alaskans  and  their  leaders  what 
Is  in  store  for  them  in  the  Secretary's 
proposals?  Perhaps  the  Department 
knows  that  it  has  bad  tidings,  and  is 
loathe  to  give  out  the  bad  news  any  soon- 
er than  it  must.  Perhaps  the  Department 
knows  that  a  program  which  does  not 


emerge  from  a  studious  review  of  re- 
source Information  and  public  testimony, 
as  the  Commission  program  did,  but 
which  evolves  instead  from  "considerable 
wrangling  among  the  land  management 
bureaucracies  over  how  much  land  each 
would  receive,  "  as  Mr.  BrowTi  reports, 
carmot  be  defended.  For  such  a  method- 
ology is  the  antithesis  of  sound  planning 
and  of  due  regard  for  environmental 
concern.  And  perhaps  the  Department  Is 
reluctant  to  give  out  Information  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  before  the  11th  hour 
because  it  does  not  want  the  weaknesses 
of  lie  program  exposed  in  time  to  correct 
liiem  before  it  is  released. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Alaska.  I 
am  sure,  will  continue  to  work  to  improve 
coordination  of  policy  with  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments.  The  State, 
which  seeks  a  viable  economy  and  a  high 
Quality  of  hfe  for  ail  Alaskans,  has  no 
choice  The  State  of  Ala.ska  will  continue 
to  support  the  Commission  as  one  of  the 
vehicles  to  achieve  such  coordination  and 
to  approach  land  use  policy  In  a  rational 
way.  In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  is  not  to  be  deflected  in  its  pur- 
poses by  the  attitude  shown  to  date  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nor  should  we,  Mr.  President,  prejudge 
any  proposals  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intertor  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
express  ourselves  very  vigorously  against 
the  arbitrary,  secretive  way  by  wliich 
these  proposals  are  being  prepared,  with 
the  people  of  Alaska  only  the  last  to 
know  the  contents  of  a  program  which 
will  affect  future  generations  of  Alas- 
kans if  approved  by  Congrress. 

In  any  event,  we  in  the  Congress 
should  not  act  on  any  proposals,  Mr. 
President,  until  and  unless  the  proposals 
by  the  Joint  Commission  for  Land  Use 
Planmng  in  Alaska,  and  their  back- 
ground materials,  have  been  explored 
thoroughly  in  our  committees.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  rational,  open,  studious  ap- 
proach, in  which  the  public  had  direct 
input,  should  not  be  replaced  by  a  secre- 
tive, closed  approach  to  which  Alaskans 
are  denied  access. 


A  BALANCED  VIEW  OF  PUBLIC 
HOUSING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  considerable  cover- 
age by  the  press  and  criticism  by  the 
administration  of  our  current  Pedei-al 
housing  and  community  development 
programs.  Inefficient  management  and 
local  scandals  have  plagued  the  opera- 
tion of  programs  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  viewed  with  favor. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Nation,  J.  S. 
Fuerst,  of  Chicago's  Loyola  University's 
grac*uate  program  in  urban  studies,  em- 
phasizes some  of  the  positive  aspects  of 
our  housing  programs.  By  so  doir.g, 
Fuerst  has  done  a  service  to  America's 
low-  and  moderate- income  population  as 
well  as  to  the  people  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry. I  ask  that  his  article,  which  helps 
provide  a  balanced  view  of  our  housing 
and  community  development  efforts,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


HlOOEN      SrCCESSHS     OP      PUBUC     HOCSINO 

I  By  J    S    Fuerst) 

Chicago.— Though  pubUc  housing  In  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  a  dead  duck,  there 
are  many  pubilc-houslng  projects  wboae 
health  is  blooming.  But  even  as  1  write,  more 
attacks  are  being  made  upon  these  and  otber 
housing  developments  so  tbat  the  stttiatlan  is 
steadily  deteriorating  I  get  the  distinct  feel- 
ing that  few  outside  the  program  give  a 
damn 

To  understand  what  Is  happening,  some 
history  is  necessary  The  public-housing  pro- 
gram began  in  this  country  In  1937.  Few  pro- 
trams  have  been  so  stubbornly  opposed  from 
the  outeet  as  this  particular  one.  The  en- 
trance of  the  government  into  hotistng  threw 
paiJc  into  the  ranks  of  the  real  estate  and 
bankmg  industries,  and  other  conservative 
groups  They  launched  an  unrelenting  attack 
on  the  specter  of  socialism-  public  hotismg 
was  ••Un-American";  It  was  •mollycoddling 
the  poor  ' 

When  It  t)ecame  clear  in  1935,  during  the 
depression,  that  the  large  number  of  Ill- 
housed  people  in  our  affluent  society  and 
the  continuing  lack  of  provi.<5ion  for  them  by 
the  private  sector  required  some  jwrtlon.  a 
program  wa.«,  hammered  out  whereny  poor 
people  would  be  ferved  But  lobbyists  for 
private  mdustry  made  sure  at  the  local  and 
national  levels  that  very  few  units  would 
be  built  and  that  those  which  were  would  be 
crippled  by  low  construction -cost  ceilings, 
low-income  limits  and  many  other  tenant 
restrictions 

The  liberal  sponsors  of  the  urogram  saw 
it  as  an  entering  wedge  for  a  broad  housing 
propram  that  would  make  Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed, clear  the  slums,  provide  housing 
for  the  Ul-housed.  and  be  a  keystone  in  the 
building  of  cities.  Unfortunately,  the  op' 
ponents  managed  so  to  stigmatize  the  proj- 
ects that  almost  from  the  start  it  was  Im- 
possible to  carry  out  these  alms  As  one  ex- 
ample, it  was  difficult  to  obtain  upward -striv- 
ing families.  When  s-^ch  famUles  moved  m, 
they  soon  moved  out  again,  thus  Initiating 
a  pattern  of  cleavage  between  the  tenants 
of  the  projects  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. This  estrangement  was  accentuated 
by  both  rising  incomes  and  a  racial  situa- 
tion wherein  a  disproportionate  percentage 
of  the  poor  were  black.  This  resulted  in  a 
shift  of  public-housing  tenancy  from  most- 
ly white  to  mostly  black. 

More  slgnlflcantly,  the  projects  drifted  Into 
quasi -institutions  for  the  socially,  emotional- 
ly and  economically  underprivileged.  The 
poorer  the  general  quality  of  the  tenants,  the 
more  difficult  it  was  to  get  good  famUles  to 
remain,  or  to  move  in,  until  now  It  is  hard 
to  fill  them  at  all  As  a  corollary,  middle-  or 
lower-middle-class  neighborhoods,  black  or 
white,  objected  to  having  projects  built  in 
their  midst. 

Where  were  tbe  projects  built?  Except  In 
the  small  towns,  almost  all  public-housing 
units,  fewer  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  hous- 
ing supply,  were  buUt  In  the  slums,  m  Indus- 
trial areas  or  in  all-black  areas — that  is.  In 
the  most  undesL'-able  areas  of  a  city  where  no 
one  else  wanted  to  put  residential  housing 

What  was  their  quality?  In  tbe  beginning, 
cheap  and  occasionally  :;ot  unattractive  units 
were  buUt.  In  the  past  fifteen  years,  larger 
high-rise  projects  have  become  the  rule  be- 
cause, according  to  local  authorities,  cost 
limitations  and  local  objections  precl-jded 
anything  else.  Average  unit  size  was  also  In- 
creased to  accommodate  families  with  many 
children. 

Oscar  Newman,  author  of  the  recent  De- 
tensitle  Space,  has  described  the  arcJiltec- 
ture  In  detail.  It  was  massive  and  monolithic 
It  wae  stereotyped.  lArge,  barren,  open  spaces 
stretcbed  between  huge  buildings.  Frequently 
there  was  no  grass,  windows  were  few  and 
sniaK.  walls  were  usually  common  red  brick. 
Tbe  architects,  in  too  man;  cases  unstlznu- 
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lAt«d   by   public  housing  u>d  raetr1«t«d   by 

Uie  looai  and  re<l*r»l  bur«aucr»ta,  oullt  for 
tbe  most  pArt  auUna^lrtAUTe.  undUtai- 
guUbed.  depr«Mlng)f  lnnntiirinrnllw¥l  proj- 
ect*. 

Wbo  aaov»<l  in?  M^Jiy  of  the  zxKirt  aoclAlly 
(UMdv*nt4ga<l  bUcX.  broken  And  big  f*m- 
Ulae — In  iihort,  th*  most  (lesp«r«te  fAnUUe*. 
Thus  mAny  projects  became  fliiAi  refugee  for 
more  than  a  few  alcobol-  and  dope-rld<lexi. 
crtmmaily  dtspoeed.  mentally  and  phyalcally 
111  fanUlles — aod  relatively  few  aelX-support- 
lug  ones.  With  such  selection  of  site,  arcbN 
tecture  and  tenants.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why 
public  housing  fell  to  the  bottom  of  public 
ffoteem. 

Behind  the  planners  and  the  archltecta  of 
the  projects  were  tboee  who  sabotaged  the 
program  But  they  had  their  aUlee.  Black 
activists,  aware  of  the  great  bousing  need 
of  black  families.  Insisted  on  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  tiny  amount  ol  bousing  Ln 
existence,  ln«tead  of  demanding  more  hous- 
ing for  the  total  community  In  Chicago,  for 
example,  not  satisfied  with  87  per  cent,  they 
pushed  for  96  per  cent  of  the  units  available 
This  groteaquely  disproportionate  allocation 
of  public  housing  to  blacks  was  Intenetfled 
by  the  combination  of  forces  which  relegated 
projects  almost  exclusively  to  black  areas, 
and  In  turn  greatly  affected  thoee  few  projects 
thrust  Into  white  areas. 

The  duncultlee  were  also  magnified  by  the 
social  workers  wbo  believed  that.  In  spite  of 
the  Inadequate  number  of  public-housing 
units,  they  had  to  be  Jam-packed  with  the 
poorest,  moet  underprtvtleged  famlllee.  This 
practice  did  little  either  for  thoee  famlllea, 
or  for  upward-striving  famlllee  who  ceas«d 
to  value  project  life. 

Mot  all  doclal  workers  are  that  tbort-atgbt- 
ed.  Monsignor  Vincent  Cooke,  for  many  srears 
head  of  Catholic  Charltlee  of  Chicago,  stated 
that  If  public  bousing  were  to  survive  It 
could  not  be  merely  a  receptable  for  the 
problem  cases  of  social  agencies.  Public  as- 
sistance ramilies  as  well  as  broken  families 
should  be  admitted,  but  there  mu«t  be  a 
preponderance  of  "normal  •  famUlea  to  give 
"troubled"  families  models  to  emulate.  In 
the  political  area.  Senators  Brooke  and  Mon- 
dale  and  former  Secretary  of  Housing  Rom- 
ney  have  taken  substantially  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

In  light  of  the  prevailing  negativism,  the 
question  U  whether  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  there  may  exist — unremarked — pub- 
lic-housing models  that  contradict  what  meet 
big  city  and  many  small  city  people  think 
of  such  projects.  Indeed  there  are  some,  but 
you  have  to  hunt  I  know  becauae,  while 
doing  a  book  on  public  bousing  several  years 
ago.  I  found  about  ten  of  them.  So  did  Oscar 
NewmAc.  who  described  half  a  doeen  he  came 
upon  In  his  travels 

Plrst  there  ar«  the  quasi-suburban  proj- 
ects, low-rise,  low-density  housing  such  as 
Valley  View  In  Providence.  Qlendale  Heights 
In  Minneapolis,  tA  Salle  In  Louisville,  West 
Bluir  In  Kansas  City,  Le  Claire  Court  and  Ra- 
cine Court  (recently  converted  to  a  coop- 
erative) and  Trumbull  Park,  all  in  Chicago. 
These  projects  Ue  for  the  most  part  on  the 
outskirts  of  town,  surrounded  by  single- 
family  private  homes  in  neighborhoods  which 
have  not  been  materially  altered  by  the  in- 
troduction of  public  housing.  They  were 
built  at  dlfTerent  times  In  different  styles. 
For  example,  La  Salle  and  Trumbull  Park 
were  both  PWA  projects  built  m  1937  In  an 
Intereating  style,  the  first  with  234  uniu. 
the  second  with  4fla  Over  the  years,  largely 
because  their  original  architecture  was 
sound,  their  location  was  good  and  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  per  unit  was  small,  the  projects 
have  remained  operable.  It  is  true  that  a 
ntimber  of  elderly  people  live  in  them  and  a 
rather  larger  proportion  of  broken  families 
Nevertheless,  the  projects  are  Integrated. 
with  perhaps  15  per  cent  black  families,  and 
the  neighborhoods  continue  good.  The  worst 


tiling  about  these  two  projects  la  that,  like 
•ome  of  the  other  projects  to  t>e  dlacuased 
b*re.  they  are  not  in  enormous  demand, 
largely  because  of  the  predom,inating  influ- 
ence of  poverty  upon  them 

On  the  other  hand.  West  Bluff,  a  lOO-unlt 
project,  partakes  of  some  of  these  chararter- 
istlcs  but  la  thoroughly  integrated,  with  4fi 
per  cent  Mexican.  30  per  oent  white  and  36 
per  cent  black.  That  project  contains  all 
large  units  for  big  famlltes  and  appears  to 
have  considerable  appeal  Like  many  proj- 
ects that  have  faUed.  West  BluS  contains  a 
lot  of  children,  but  most  of  the  families  have 
two  parent*  and  the  project  U  in  an  outlying 
area,  where  the  problems  of  larR*  family  slee 
do  not  have  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
density 

Qlendale  HelghU.  184  unlU.  ha*  a  well- 
designed,  attractive  layout  It  Is  located  a 
mile  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  In  a 
community  of  many  university  people  Over 
many  years  it  haa  developed  a  great  esprit  de 
corps,  both  within  the  project  and  in  the 
surrounding  neighborhood  which  cooperates 
with  the  tenancy  The  community  pride  haa 
risen  to  the  point  where  the  tenants  have  ap- 
pealed to  management  for  the  right  to  run 
their  own  project,  a  proposal  which  was 
looked  on  with  considerable  favor  Manage- 
ment Indicates  that  the  highly  Integrated 
nature  of  the  project,  along  with  Its  rela- 
tively small  number  of  fatherlew  families 
and  the  relatively  fsw  children,  are  Impor- 
tant features  in  Its  success. 

La  Salle  In  Louisville  also  enjoys  high 
marks,  which  stood  the  project  in  good  stead 
when,  for  example.  It  was  necessary  to  evict 
an  undesirable  tenant.  The  other  tenants 
willingly  testified  on  behalf  of  the  authority. 
In  the  more  demoralized  projects  that  rarely 
happens,  and  eviction  Is  then  most  difflciilt. 

North  Beach  In  San  Pranclsco,  mentioned 
by  Newman.  Is  a  special  case  Set  between 
Colt  Tower  and  Fisherman's  Wharf,  It  Is  a 
2a9-unlt  project  In  an  Industrial  area  It  Is 
alniost  an  exact  replica  of  the  working-class 
public  or  cooperative  bousing  built  In  Hol- 
land and  Austria  In  the  19208  A  particularly 
Interesting  aspect  of  the  project  is  that  the 
ground-floor  units  along  Bay  Steel  are  en- 
tered directly  from  the  sidewalk;  thus  many 
of  the  unlu  look  as  if  they  were  single- 
family  houses. 

A  most  Important  feature  of  the  workable 
projects  Is  the  mU  of  family  Income.  Moet 
of  the  projects  Newman  chose  for  models 
were  for  low-  and  middle-Income  families 
and  fluanced  by  city,  rather  than  federal 
money.  Locally  Onanced  projects  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  succeed  because  for  them  the 
architectural  restrictions  are  less  burden- 
some and  the  tenancy  is  far  more  dlverslfled. 
John  Macey.  the  director  of  the  Greater  Lon- 
don Housing  Council  Public  Housing  Pro- 
grara  for  many  years  and  a  consultant  to  the 
HUD.  ha*  said  that  only  If  Income  restrictions 
are  changed,  so  that  families  of  moderate  as 
well  as  low  lucome  can  apply,  will  the  proj- 
ects begin  to  function  well  Examples  are 
LaClMe  In  St.  Louis,  a  publicly  subsidized 
private  project  mentioned  by  Newman; 
Rlvert>end  and  Stephen  Wise  Houses  In  New 
York  City;  Ogden  Courts  in  Chicago 

At  Valley  View  In  Providence,  Income  level 
has  caused  an  important  conflict.  This  264- 
unit  project,  bmit  twenty  years  ago  as  a  clty- 
flnanced  project,  is  a  success  It  has  Inte- 
grated occupancy  and  completely  dlverslfled 
tenancy,  with  a  preponderance  of  low-income 
workers  ranging  from  the  elderly  poor  and 
widows  receiving  public  assistance  to  a  cap- 
tain In  the  local  police  force  and  a  micro- 
biologist in  a  local  college  The  city  adminis- 
tration In  Providence  because  It  does  not 
wish  to  subsidize  families,  some  of  whose  In- 
comes overlapped  those  of  families  living  in 
private  real  estate  developments  (the  central 
tight  that  public  housing  has  had  to  battle 
In  its  thirty  yean  of  existence),  has  decided 
to  sell  this  model  bousing  project  to  a  pri- 


vate developer  He  ivou;d  preeumably  then 
greatly  increase  the  rents  makl.-ig  it  unavail- 
able to  tha  low-  and  moderate -Incxime  fami- 
lies who  now  live  there.  The  itcry  Is  not  over 
yet  because  the  tenants  have  banded  together 
and  with  a  small  body  of  supporters  are  fight- 
ing the  action  Ln  the  courts  where  they  have 
already  won  a  preliminary  stay.  It  indicates, 
however,  the  continued  vigilance  that  is 
neceaaary  to  preserve  the  few  viable  public 
housing  projecta. 

Apart  fp,->m  Income  levels,  race  is  the  most 
controversial  question  In  public  housing. 
One  of  the  really  great  achievements  of  some 
of  these  public  houlsng  successes  is  that  they 
have  shown  how  the  process  ot  Integration 
can  be  both  smooth  and  permanent 

At  Trumbull  Park,  although  there  was  a 
great  brouhaha  when  Integration  was  flxst 
proposed,  the  project  has  since  ofierated  suc- 
ceaafully  with  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
black  families  At  Valley  View  in  Providence, 
In  Wise  Houses  and  many  others  in  New  York 
City,  in  many  projects  in  Newark  and  Pitts- 
burgh, and  In  North  Beach  in  San  Franclaco. 
there  have  been  no  racial  problems 

Problems  of  racial  balance  arise  when  the 
city  Itself  becomes  overwhelmed  by  blacks 
on  welfare.  Newark  had  for  many  years  a  fine. 
Integrated  housing  jjrogram.  until  the  white 
families  left  not  only  the  projects  but  the 
city  Itself  In  large  numbers  SlmUarly  at 
Gateway  Hooofls  in  Pittsburgh  and  at  Le 
Claire  In  Chicago,  bead  and  enJightened  ad- 
ministrators Alfred  L.  Tronzo  and  Elizabeth 
Wood  fought  hard  to  keep  their  projects  In- 
tegrated and  were  fired.  The  buslness-as- 
usual  authorltlee,  under  public  pressure, 
were  unwilling  to  hold  vacancies  In  order  to 
keep  the  tenancy  integrated,  and  hid  their 
timidity  behind  slogans  of  "no  quota"  and 
"first  come,  first  served,"  The  tenancy  went 
all  black,  forming  into  subsidized  ghettos. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
ppojecu  in  many  cities  are  all  black  because 
they  are  located  In  all-black  areas,  and  that 
many  of  these,  particularly  the  smaller  proj- 
ects consisting  of  row  houses  with  a  large 
number  of  single-family  homes  surrounding 
them,  are  most  successful  and  much  In  de- 
mand. Such  projects  as  Lowden  Homes  in 
Chicago.  Rlverdale  In  New  York  and  many 
others  are  extremely  significant  at  a  time 
when  various  courts  are  forbidding  the  au- 
thorities to  build  in  black  areas  True,  the 
courts  are  doing  so  in  order  to  generate  more 
building  of  Integrated  housing  in  white  areas 
and  to  stop  the  displacement  of  blacks,  but 
the  effect  has  been  to  stop  the  building  of 
housing  in  black  areas  long  after  the  "reloca- 
tion" has  been  accomplished.  As  Prances 
Plven  and  Richard  Cloward  said  In  The  New 
Republic  In  December  1966,  on  the  subject 
of  desegregated  housing,  projects  must  be 
built  with  the  recognition  that,  given  the 
enormous  number  of  black  families  In  most 
large  cities,  large  numbers  of  blacks  are  for 
the  calculable  future  going  to  live  In  all- 
black  areas  Housing  must  be  built  In  white 
areas  and  made  available  on  an  open  basis, 
though  with  controls  At  the  same  time, 
housing  must  also  be  built  In  black  areas, 
and  If  the  groundwork  Is  laid  In  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood.  If  the  buildings  are 
designed  well  and  not  too  large,  If  some  con- 
trol U  exercised  over  the  type  of  tenant.  It 
can  be  perfectly  workable  and  Is  vitally 
needed 

A  frequent  allegation  In  the  past  five 
or  seven  years  Is  that  public  housing  can- 
not successfully  operate  elevator  projects; 
experts"  point  to  Chicago's  Robert  Taylor 
Homes,  New  York  s  Van  Dyke  and  St.  Louis' 
Prultt-Igoe  as  clear  evidence  Actually  these 
projecta  support  no  such  generalization  On 
the  contrary.  Ping  Yuan  Is  a  7-story  elevator 
project  in  the  middle  of  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown.  It  has  an  all-Chinese  occupancy; 
It*  density  and  number  of  children  are  high, 
and  the  number  of  rooms  per  apartment  la 
higher  than  average.   But   the  architecture 
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is  pleasing  and  ln  harmony  with  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  f sprit  de  corps  Is  such  that 
apartments  are  In  enormous  demand  There 
U  prestige  rather  than  stigma  to  be  gained 
by  living  in  Uie  project, 

Rlverbend,  a  middle-  and  low-Income  proj- 
ect In  Harlem  described  by  Newman,  has  a 
dlverslfled  architecture  but  all  of  it  Is  high 
rise.  The  most  Interesting  part  Is  a  lO-story 
section  of  Ave  duplexes  piled  one  on  top  of 
the  otJier  iplggy-back  row  houses).  It  seems 
to  be  relatively  crime-free,  with  low  tenant 
turnover 

Wise  Houses  in  New  York,  another  miilti- 
story  project  in  the  middle  of  an  urban  re- 
newal area,  with  a  very  mixed  tenancy  and 
with  an  outstanding  management  for  many 
years,  has  had  a  considerable  success  with 
diverse  tenants 

-Several  of  the  projects  In  Chicago  built 
and  tenanted  under  the  1950  state-  and  city- 
financed  program  were  delightful  7-to-8- 
story,  :50-to-200-unlt  projects.  No  one  ob- 
jected to  living  In  them,  on  the  contrary,  for 
a  number  of  years  they  were  In  great  demand. 

Elevator  projects  can  be  workable  for 
families  of  low  and  moderat,e  income  under 
certain  conditions.  They  cannot  be  too 
high — 6  to  10  stories  (maybe  higher  for  the 
elderly) — cannot  be  too  densely  packed  with 
people,  particularly  children,  and  cannot  ac- 
cept too  many  prc>blem  families 

As  Arthur  NaftaMn  ex-Mayor  of  Minneap- 
olis, reported  In  discussing  the  success  of 
housing  projects  In  his  city,  "The  factor  that 
I  must  mention  first  is  the  quality,  com- 
petence and  dedication  of  the  houslne  au- 
thority staff  This  I  believe  la  the  most  Im- 
portant variable  In  determining  the  success 
or  failure  of  any  governmental  enterprise, 
but  eBpeclally  In  one  as  complex  as  the  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  program" 

Perhaps  the  moet  frequent  though  least 
publicized  suooees  stories  are  the  projects  in 
small  towns  It  is  often  overlooked  that  85 
per  cent  of  all  housing  authorities  and  a 
quarter  of  all  the  units  are  In  towns  of  26.000 
or  less.  One  such  example  In  a  not  so  small 
tx>wn  Is  the  modular-built  Valley  View 
Houses  of  Akron,  Ohio,  a  well-arranped  clus- 
ter of  aeventy-five  modern  town  hou.ses  In 
twenty-flve  structures  built  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  overlooking  a  deep  ravine.  This  Is  an 
integrated  family  project.  Again  It  seems  to 
be  In  considerable  measure  the  product  of 
one  man.  the  recently  appointed  but  now 
deceased  director  of  the  Akron  Housing  Au- 
thority, Jack  Safersteln  A  similar  project  Is 
to  be  found  In  Fulton,  Mo ,  a  really  small 
town  (population  13,000)  Here  the  author- 
ity operates  seventy-five  units  and.  accord- 
ing to  a  report  In  jonrnal  of  Housing  (July 
1972),  the  tenant  body  represents  a  cross 
section  of  the  community,  even  though  they 
are  all  low  Income.  According  to  executive 
director  Mustek,  this  representation,  plus  a 
strong  community  endorsement  from  the 
college  town,  has  made  the  project  successful. 

And  finally,  success  stories  are  to  be  found 
by  the  hundreds  in  those  projects  for  the 
elderly  which,  though  In  many  places  they 
are  a  capitulation  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munity would  not  allow  the  authority  to 
build  any  low-rent  hoxi.slng  for  families, 
nevertheless  have  scored  some  important 
achievements  In  their  own  right.  These  proj- 
ects, nviny  of  them  high  rise,  are  for  the 
moat  part  occupied  by  the  elderly  of  all  races; 
and  are  very  often  built  in  middle-  or  lower- 
mlddle-class  areas.  They  do  Indicate  clearly 
the  possibility  of  success  for  such  Integrated 
living  and  they  show  none  of  the  crime  prob- 
lems so  often  found  In  public  housing.  In 
one  sense,  they  are  an  excellent  proving 
ground  and  could  as  easily  be  assigned  to 
young  married  couples  whose  Income  Is  low 
and  who,  as  many  European  countries  recog- 
nize, desperately  need  a  heme  they  can 
afford 

Today  the  question  is  whether  such 
strengths  in  public  housing  can  beat  back 


the  forces  that  seem  inevitably  to  be  pull- 
ing them  down  Are  the  successful  projects 
and  the  effective  administrators  mentioned 
above  persuasive  enough  to  overcome  the 
image  of  failure,  or  has  the  dominant  char- 
acter of  the  public  housing  program  been  so 
crystallized  by  its  enemies  that  no  amount 
of  success  can  save  It? 


PROJECT  SSI  ALERT 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  last  year, 
the  92d  Congress  passed  the  supplemen- 
tal security  income  program,  landmark 
Federal  legislation  designed  to  replace 
most  State  welfare  programs  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  This  new  Fed- 
eral program  is  scheduled  to  begin  this 
January-  1. 

The  supplemental  security  Income 
plan  should  cover  nearly  6  million  older 
or  disadvantaged  Americans,  and  this 
program  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  the  income  problems  that 
continually  plague  all  too  many  people 
In  this  country. 

But  recently  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  concern  that  the  administration 
may  not  be  doing  enough  to  enroll  an 
estimated  3  million  people,  who  are  not 
now  on  State  welfare  roHs  but  who  are 
eligible  for  .^supplementary  security  in- 
come benefits  There  are  some  inevitable 
barriers  to  enrolling  new  people  eligible 
for  SSI,  but  that  makes  It  all  the  more 
important  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — in  concert  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  Administration  on  Aging— to  take 
every  possible  measure  to  insure  that  the 
SSI  program  reaches  everyone  It  can. 

An  article  In  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  outlines  the  problems — and  the 
challenges — faced  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  initiating  the  supplemental 
security  income  program. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
this  week  intends  to  announce  an  effort 
to  reach  some  400.000  Individuals  now 
receiving  social  security  benefits.  But  the 
outre£w;h  program  described  In  the  arti- 
cle may  touch  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Hopefully,  the  iniiial  phase  of  "Proj- 
ect SSI  Alert"  will  be  a  success.  And 
hopefully,  even  more  intensive  efforts 
will  follow  because  the  promise  of  SSI 
will  be  an  empty  promise  unless  every 
American  eligible  for  the  program  en- 
joys its  benefits. 

Yesterday,  Senators  McGovern,  Ribi- 
coFF,  Cranston,  and  myself  sent  a  letter 
to  Secretai-y  Weinberger  expressing  our 
concern  about  the  future  of  the  SSI 
program  and  m  that  letter,  we  requested 
that  the  Secretary  outline  for  us  both 
the  short-  and  long-range  plans  for  the 
outreach  program, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  edong  with 
the  letter  from  Senators  McGovev.n, 
Cranston,  Ribicoff.  and  mj-self  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  Senator  McGovern 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Big   Nrw   V£.   Wxlfaxx   Plak,   To   Staxt   im 

1974,  Could  PaoDrcx  PoLmcAL  Pxobi-ims 
roH  NnoN 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

WasHiNOTON, — A  massive  new  federal  wel- 
fare program,  due  to  start  next  year  ts  ex- 
perlenclEg  birth  pangs  tliat  could  produce 
political  problems  for  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

The  Supplemental  Security  Income  pro- 
gram enacted  last  year,  wUl  replace  moet 
state  welfare  paymenu  for  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  with  a  more  generous  federal 
allowance.  So  far,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, which  alll  run  the  program,  is  well 
along  transferring  the  records  of  those  mU- 
llon  existing  state  welfare  recipient*  to  the 
computerized  federal  system  designed  to  get 
the  first  checks  out  Jan.  2.  But  it's  made 
Uttle  progress  finding  another  estimated  2.6 
mUlion  to  2.8  million  aged  and  others  in  need 
believed  to  be  eligible. 

Only  about  300.000  applications  have  been 
received  so  far.  and  fede-^al  officials  beUeve 
the  number  of  new  recipients  actuallv  on  the 
rolls  in  January  could  be  little  mo"re  than 
600.000.  If  so.  labor,  liberals  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  the  aged  in  Congress  could  severely 
attack  the  Nixon  administration  for  foot- 
dragging  and  falling  to  fulfill  ambitious 
promisee  of  new  aid  for  the  aged.  The  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  had  been 
talking  most  or  this  year  of  reaching  as 
many  as  six  million  people  with  the  new  pro- 
g.-am. 

The  SSI  program  poses  two  problems  for 
the  federal  government.  There's  a  massive 
bookkeeping  job  of  transferring  eligible  per- 
sons on  state  weUare  roUs  to  the  federal  sys- 
tem and  calculating  their  benefits,  which  In 
many  cases  could  be  higher.  And  there's  the 
task  of  Informing  and  qualifying  about  as 
many  additional  people  made  eligible 
through  SSI's  higher  payment  level  and  fewer 
eligibility  restrictions.  These  new  recipients 
must  apply  for  their  beneflu,  but  without 
special  steps  by  the  federal  government 
many  probably  wont  know  they  are  eUglble, 

COWTACTINO     THX     POOB 

To  ferret  out  new  recipients,  HEW  plans  to 
announce  on  Wednesday  a  special  effort  to 
contact  directly  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  aged  poor.  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, Social  Security  Commissioner  James 
Cardwell  and  Arthur  Fleming,  head  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  will  announce 
'Project  SSI  Alert,"  a  »6  million  to  M  5  mU- 
llon  effort  to  mobilize  volunteers,  mostly 
through  help  of  the  Red  Cross  and  nongov- 
ernmental  organizations  of  the  aged,  to  con- 
tact potential  recipients  As  an  Initial  target 
group,  the  Social  Securltv  Administration  haa 
picked  out  400.000  of  its'ovm  recipients,  who. 
because  of  low  earnings  are  llkelv  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  SSI  program  The  alert  wUl  be 
patterned  on  a  previous  program  by  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  which  claims  to  have 
added  another  200,000  Pood  Stamn  recipients 
out  of  a  potential  of  1  4  million. 

The  potential  for  political  criticism  of  the 
Nixon  administration  is  stibstantlai  if  eligi- 
ble recipients  aren't  added  to  the  rolls  within 
the  programs  first  six  months  The  bold 
forecast  of  extending  added  help  to  aged 
and  other  poor  through  the  new  program  is 
currently  being  construed  as  a  target  for 
the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  rather 
than  a  starting  step 

But  some  Social  Security  officials  view  the 
magnitude  of  the  SSI  task  as  greater  than 
launching  the  Health  Insurance  Program 
for  the  Aged  In  1966.  The  switch  to  federal 
rolls  of  three  million  state  welfare  recipients 
is  largely  completed,  although  more  data  is 
required  on  some  400, (XK)  Individuals.  The 
SSI  program  would  seek  to  get  checks  out 
In  January  even  If  there  Is  initial  uncer- 
tainty over  eligibility  of  those  on  the  roUs, 
waiting  until  later  to  clear  up  questions. 
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Whatever  the  imtlAl  administrative  head- 
aches, the  SSI  program  wUl  have  major  e(- 
(ectB  on  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
aged.  Its  basic  monthly  benefit  of  tl40  for  a 
sUQ^e  person,  or  taiO  a  couple.  U  greater 
than  exlBtlng  beneflta  In  about  half  the 
states.  Also.  Coagress  has  liberalized  some 
of  Its  provisions  even  before  the  program 
takes  effect,  and  rooet  admtnlstmtlve  dec- 
sion3  by  HEW  Secretary  Weinberger  have 
made  the  program  more  generotoa  for  recipi- 
ents and  states. 

When  It  was  Initially  passed,  estimates 
for  the  federal  outlays  were  14.2  billion  for 
the  first  full  year,  compared  with  the  federal 
coets  under  existing  programs  of  t3  a  billion 
But  current  estimates  by  the  Social  Security 
Admlnlstrauon  are  $S  2  bUUon  for  the  first 
year  rising  to  M.d  billion  In  federal  outlays 
for  the  next  year. 

The  Increase  in  payments  under  SSI  for 
the  aged  wUl  tend  to  take  political  pressure 
od  for  increasing  minimum  Social  Securttv 
Benefits  for  low-Income  workers  and  could 
meaxi  that  the  retirement  system  in  the  years 
ahead  is  made  more  generous  for  workers 
with  higher  a*mlngs  thAn  It  would  be  other- 
wise In  addition,  enabling  the  Social  S«cu- 
rlty  Administration  to  run  both  retirement 
and  welfare  payment  systems  for  the  aged 
could  produce  greater  eSlclency  and  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  Inequities  that  arise  when 
payments  are  Increased  under  one  system 
but  aren't  under  another 

However,  Congress  has  insisted  that  the 
two  programs  remam  separate  Social  Secu- 
rity retirement  is  financed  mamiy  through 
the  payroll  tax  while  SSI  Is  paid  out  of 
general  tax  revenues. 

0  8.  SSNATX. 

Washfngton.  DC  .  Norrmber  26,  1973. 
Hon.  Caspab  W.  WKn*BEBGUt, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Edtication, 
and   Welfare.  Washington,  DC 

Dka«  SecftCTAaT  WciNBkxcxa:  We  are  writ- 
tng  to  express  our  concern  for  the  approxi- 
mately three  million  low  tnoome  elderly  and 
handicapped  Americans  not  now  receiving 
st&t«  Income  assistance,  but  who  are  esti- 
mated to  be  eligible  for  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  Program  when  It  tAkes  ef- 
fect on  January  1,  1974. 

Acting  Commluloner  He£4'  September  13 
letter  In  response  to  Senator  UcOovem's  Ini- 
tial Inquiry  In  this  matter  outlined  an  "out- 
reach program"  of  speeches,  publicity,  and 
briefings  to  reach  those  Individuals  and  to 
inform  them  at  their  eligibility  under  SSI. 
Mr.  Hess  Indicated  that  any  major  outreach 
effort  probably  would  be  out  of  the  question 
because  it  would  not  meet  "acUnlnlstratlve 
needs."  Mr  Heas  ruled  out  any  n\aJor  mail- 
ing, and  he  Indicated  that  be  only  had 
enough  personnel  to  accomplish  the  change- 
over of  recipients  who  are  now  on  state  as- 
sistance; that  he  could  not.  for  want  of  man- 
power, undertake  another  major  screening 
program  for  three  million  more  people 

This  outreach  program  deacrlbed  in  Mr 
Heas'  letter  Is  inadequate.  It  Is  not  realistic 
to  expect  that  newly  eligible  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  wUl  be  sufficiently  In- 
formed by  such  an  approach  They  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  income  ladder.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  not  members  of  organizations 
which  represent  the  elderly  and  handlcepped. 
They  are  relatively  leas  educated  than  the 
rest  of  the  older  population,  and  this  group 
has  traditionally  been  reluctant  to  seek  as- 
sistance Additionally,  many  of  these  people 
are  living  in  rural  areas  of  the  country,  creat- 
ing special  barriers  to  information  access. 

It  has  been  concliulvely  established  In 
oommunlty  after  community  that  the  only 
effective  method  of  reerhlng  them  with  new 
programs  and  servioee  U  direct  mall  followed 
by  personal  contact  Tour  letter  to  Sen- 
ator MoOovem  mentioned  a  1,500  person  test 


or  a  self-help  mailing,  which  produced  a  sub- 
stantial response  But  It  also  demonstrated 
the  absolute  necessity  for  a  mailing  follow- 
up  to  Insure  that  no  eligible  person  Is  left 
uninformed  or  Is  tnadver'^ntly  left  out  of  the 
program - 

When  Congress  passed  BR  1  In  1073,  the 
intent  was  to  place  a  minimum  fioor  under 
the  income  oX  every  senior  citizen,  handi- 
capped or  disabled  person  in  the  country.  It 
was  not  oontemplated  that  anyone  would  be 
excluded  because  "administrative  needs" 
take  precedence  over  urgent  human  needs. 
It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  various 
efforts  may  be  attempted  by  the  different 
states  and  the  Administration  on  Aging  to 
reach  those  Individuals  who  will  qualify  for 
the  Bupplecoeutal  Security  Income  Program. 
We  have  also  read  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Is  plannmg  to  do  some  mail- 
ing to  high  poverty  urban  areas  However,  we 
have  yet  to  publicly  hear  of  most  of  these 
programs. 

Mr  Secretary,  we  request  that  you  provide 
us  with  a  complete  description  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  outreach  pro- 
gram to  be  implemented  in  the  next  twelve 
months  Also,  please  Include  any  and  all 
short  and  long  range  plans  In  this  regard 
with  specific  details  where  available. 

A  speedy  reply  to  our  letter  will  be  ap- 
preciated as  the  date  for  the  Initiation  of 
the  program  is  not  far  off. 

With  all   goQ(l  wishes,  we  are. 
Sincerely. 

Dkk  Cuuuc. 

AULS   CkANSTON. 

Abkaham   Raicorr. 
Oxoaaz  McOovxxN. 

V3   Sdjatx, 
Washington.  DC  ,  July  IS.  1973. 
Mr.  Sdmwtb  O  WHrmxm. 

Director.  Bureau  of  Supplemental  Security 
Income.  Social  Security  Adminutration. 
Baltimore    Md. 

DBAS  Ms  WHTTTixa;  Ptom  the  Information 
I  have  available  I  think  you  have  made 
some  significant  progress  thus  far  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Program.  I  regard  It  as  an  important 
step  forward  In  our  continuing  effort  to  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  financial  foundation  for 
this  nation's  older  and  handicapped  citizens. 

There  is.  however,  one  area  In  which  I 
would  appreciate  additional  information. 
HJl.  1  did  not  specify  a  particular  outreach 
progrsjn  and  did  not  specifically  authorize 
funds  for  this  purpose  However.  In  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  In  January,  former  88A  Commission- 
er Ball  spoke  of  outreach  He  said  that  90  "t^ 
of  the  three  million  newly  eligible  persons  In 
the  country  could  be  found  on  the  rolls  of 
Social  Security  and  Medicare.  After  "whit- 
tling" down  this  group  by  removing  persons 
who  are  obviously  ineligible,  Mr.  Ball  Indi- 
cated that  88A  would  mall  to  about  eight 
million  Individuals  letters  Informing  them 
of  the  program.  Has  this  maOlng  been  accom- 
plished? If  not.  Is  It  planned  and  or  are 
there  alternative  proposals  to  reach  this 
group?  Mr  Ball  further  Indicated  that 
working  with  senior  citizens  groups  and 
others,  8SA  would  follow  up  the  returns  from 
the  mailing  to  actually  enroll  individuals  in 
the  SSI  program    Is  this  stll!  planned? 

Mr  Ball  also  noted  that  there  are  some- 
where between  two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand potential  eliglblea  who  could  not  be 
located  In  this  manner  To  reach  them,  he 
said,  "we  will  make  use  of  general  informa- 
tion materials  and  work  with  organizations 
that  are  In  touch  with  older  people,  the  blind 
and  disabled,  and  with  nursing  homes  Just 
as  we  did  with  Medicare  A  very  widespread 
effort  will  be  made  .  .  as  we  think  we  have 
an  obllga-tloD  "I  would  like  to  know  if 
this  is  itUl  a  pert  of  the  program,  what 
the  costs  and  methods  are  for  reaching  this 


specialized  group  as  well  as  the  larger  group 
of  eight  million. 

Any  Information  your  office  can  provide  on 
the  present  and  future  status  of  the  out- 
reach program  would  be  very  much  ap- 
preciated 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am, 
Slncefely. 

Ocoaac  MeOovwiN 

ScPTXiOKB  18,  1973. 
Hon    OcoKOE  McOovniw, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahingtcm.  DC 

Dear  Senator  McOovcxn  :  I  am  sorry  for 
the  delay  in  responding  to  your  letter  of 
July  18  addressed  to  Mr  Summer  Q  Whlt- 
tler  asking  for  Information  about  our  efforts 
to  reach  potential  ellglbles  of  the  supple- 
mental   security    Income    program 

We  certainly  share  your  concern  that  needy 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  people  be  made 
aware  of  and  receive  all  possible  assistance 
from  the  supplemental  security  Income  pro- 
gram. The  new  program  Is.  In  part,  a  re- 
placement of  existing  State  run  programs 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  and  a 
little  over  half  of  the  estimated  number  of 
people  who  will  receive  supplemental 
security  Income  payments  as  of  January 
1974  are  already  receiving  State  welfare  pay- 
ments These  people,  about  3  million,  are 
being  automatically  considered  for  bene- 
fits under  the  new  program.  ThU  conversion 
effort.  I  am  happy  to  report,  is  going  ex- 
tremely well.  The  latest  informatitin  shows 
that  the  initial  control  file  has  been  received 
for  all  State  and  local  welfare  juriisdicUons 
aiid  that  the  process  of  verification  of  the 
Information  La  moving  ahead  on  schedule 
For  this  group  of  people  we  waiu  the  transi- 
tion to  the  new  program  to  be  smooth  arid 
to  take  place  without  causing  them  any 
anxieties.  We  are  fully  confident  that  this 
will  be  done. 

To  reach  these  people  who  might  be  eligi- 
ble for  SSI  payments  and  who  are  now  not 
receiving  public  assistance,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  deliberate  pinpointed  Information 
program  which  la  closely  tied  to  admlstratlve 
needs  as  well  as  our  concern  for  the  rights 
of  potentially  eligible  persons  The  seven 
most  Important  elements  of  this  program 
are: 

1.  Systematic  coordination  with  selected 
groups  and  organleations  Identified  with  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled 

2.  Briefings  of  local  press  and  Issuance  at 
the  local  level  of  news  releases  about  specific 
events   in  the   claims-taking  process. 

3.  Highly  selective  cooperative  communica- 
tions efforts  with  special  media  such  as 
Black  and  Spanish-language  radio  stations. 

4.  Timely  reporting  by  district  managers 
to  key  local  groups 

8  Regular  contacts  with  welfare  profes- 
8Jr»nals  and  similar  lnt«re8t«<l  parties 

a  Notice  to  present  State  recipients  of  the 
new  system.  Meseafres  win  be  tailored  to 
meet  Individual  State  needs. 

7.  Information  materials  available  at  our 
district  oflloes  to  all  persons  on  request  who 
seek  more  details  on  the  program.  Including 
self -screening  materials  to  reduce  nonpro- 
ductive pre-clalms  Interviews 

The  Implementation  of  this  strategy  Is  well 
under  way  Barller  this  year,  we  brought  to- 
gether In  Baltimore  a  large  gathering  of 
national  volunteer  organlaatlons  whose  con- 
stituents are  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
The  new  program  was  explained  to  them  and 
channels  of  future  communications  with 
them  were  established  Since  that  time,  we 
have  solidified  our  contacts  with  some  15 
national  organizations  which  work  most 
closely  with  the  needv  aK»«l.  blind,  and  dis- 
abled These  organizations  have  highly  effec- 
tive grassroots  components  which  are  In 
contact  with  potential  ellglbles  for  881  pay- 
menu  We  are  getting  cooperative,  productive 


assistance  In  our  proposals  to  have  local 
chapters  train  local  level  staH  p>eopie  In  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  program,  to  distribute 
Information,  and  to  answer  questions,  and 
we  are  confldei,t  that  this  method  will  prove 
effective  in  gettUag  the  message  to  the  great- 
est number  of  potential  ellglbles  and  will 
even  reach  those  very  poor  who  would  not 
be  reached  by  any  other  means.  Besides  these 
volunteer  organizations,  local  State  public 
assistance  offices  are  referring  potentially 
eligible  people  to  their  social  security  offices 
where  they  are  given  full  Information  about 
the  program.  As  a  result  of  our  press  releases, 
initial  articles  about  the  supplemental  se- 
curity mcome  program  have  already  appeared 
in  about  500  newspapers  nationwide  These 
stories  have  succeeded  In  spurrmg  an  initial 
flow  of  inquiries  and  applications  for  bene- 
fits. We  are  also  putting  out  weekly  Informa- 
tion packages  to  be  used  by  our  locaJ  offices 
In  their  contacts  with  the  media.  Naturally. 
as  we  move  forward  and  Identify  situations 
where  special  public  information  efforts  ap- 
pear necessary,  we  will  be  ready  to  act  to 
assure  that  those  in  need  receive  word  on  the 
program. 

I  appreciate  knowing  of  your  Interest  In 
the  status  of  the  proposed  outreach  program 
outlined  very  early  In  our  planning  by  for- 
mer Commissioner  Bail  In  his  testimony.  Be- 
cause we  came  to  have  doubts  about  the 
efficiency  and  timing  of  so  massive  a  cam- 
paign, a  test  was  run  to  determine  Its  feasi- 
bility. A  mailing  early  this  year  to  1,500 
randomly  selected  potentially  eUglble  social 
security  beneficiaries  was  made.  Only  half  of 
those  responded.  Of  these,  only  six  would 
have  been  entitled  to  supplemental  security 
mcome  payments  on  the  basis  of  the  applica- 
tions they  completed  by  maU  with  self-help. 
Pollow-up  Interviews  conducted  with  all  1.600 
persons  In  the  sample  identified  only  167 
others  who  could  qualify  for  benefits.  The 
disappointing  results  of  this  test  Indicated 
to  us  that  a  self-screening  process  would 
not  have  proved  effective  without  a  much 
greater  commitment  of  manpower  resources 
than  was  originally  envisioned.  Moreover,  the 
timing  of  the  proposed  effort  proved  to  be 
completely  out-of-pha.se  with  the  need  for 
State  decisions  on  supplementation. 

Because  SSA  staff  Is  now  engaged  in  an 
Increasingly  complex  make-ready  period 
which  Is  causing  ever-Increasing  demands  on 
our  manpower — particularly  In  local  social 
security  offices  where  the  follow-up  on  the 
self -screening  project  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried out — our  plans  for  a  nationwide  effort  of 
this  kind  had  to  be  reconsidered.  We  will  be 
evaluating  the  results  of  the  comprehensive 
program  outlined  In  the  seven  points  above. 
We  wUl  also  consider  the  possible  effective- 
ness of  mailing  special  self-screening  Infor- 
mation packages  on  a  selective  basis  to  peo- 
ple living  In  high  poverty  areas.  These  would 
be  people  who  are  receiving  low  social  secu- 
rity beneflta,  who  do  not  ^pear  to  be  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  and  who  have  not  yet 
filed  for  SSI. 

Thank  you  for  writing  me  of  your  concerns 
I  think  you  can  see  from  the  above  Informa- 
tion that  we  are  committed  to  seeing  that 
the  assistance  this  program  offers  is  made 
known  to  the  special  public  It  U  designed  to 
serve. 

With  best  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abththi  B.  Hess, 
Acting  Commiasioner 

of  Social  Security. 


RATIONING  WILL  NOT  CURE  THE 
FUEL  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  National  Energy 
Emergency  Act  several  Senators.  Includ- 
ing myself,   argued   agaln.st   mandatory 


rationing  of  gasoline  or  tuiything  else  for 
that  matter. 

I  noted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
November  26  that  our  views  are  not  only 
shared  but  fortified  by  those  of  the  emi- 
nent economist  and  former  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken  says: 

A  ratJoniug  program  In  practice  would 
waste  gasoline  and  oil  because  simplistic  and 
across-the-board  rules,  inevitable  in  such 
a  broadside  program,  would  put  substantial 
amounts  of  these  scarce  products  Into  the 
hands  of  those  for  whom  the  need  would  be 
of  becondary  urgency. 

A  more  unfortunate  aspect  of  rationing 
would  be  Its  adverse  effect  on  public  moral- 
ity. 11  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
experience  with  these  programs  It  is  that 
black  market.s  would  flourish.  Thus  those 
with  "flexibie"  standards  of  morality,  or  who 
have  political  pull,  or  who  can  work  some 
other  augle  wlU  do  relatively  well  while  the 
ordinary  decent  citizen  wUl  wind  up  with 
the  dry  gasoline  or  oil  tank. 

Dr.  McCracken  predicts: 

Rationing  which  starts  out  as  a  holding 
action  during  a  shortage.  wlU  Ineluctably 
prolong  the  shortage. 

During  the  weeks  immediately  ahead  deci- 
sions wUI  be  made  about  energy  that  will 
in  quite  fundamental  ways  shape  not  only 
our  economy  but  also  the  future  course  of 
American  life,  and  there  is  an  uncomfort- 
ably high  probability  that  we  shall  set  our- 
selves on  a  course  of  action  that  wlU  be  dif- 
ficult to  reverse  and  bitterly  regretted. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  aU  Senators 
could  benefit  from  reading  the  full  text  of 
Dr.  Mccracken's  views  on  nUioning  so 
that  we  in  this  body  would  be  better  In- 
formed and  avoid  setting  ourselves  on 
the  wTong  course  of  action.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fcrflows: 

CoTjPON  Book  Economics 
(By  Paul  W  McCracken) 

During  the  weeks  Immediately  ahead  de- 
cisions will  be  made  about  energy  that  will 
In  quite  fundamental  ways  shape  not  only 
our  economy  but  also  the  future  course  of 
American  life.  And  there  Is  an  uncomfort- 
ably high  probability  that  we  shall  set  our- 
selves on  a  course  of  action  that  wUl  be 
difficult  to  reverse  and  bitterly  regretted. 

That  we  confront  a  difficult  energy  prob- 
lem Is  clear  enough.  We  are  consuming  oil 
at  the  rate  of  Just  over  17  mUllon  barrels 
per  day.  Domestic  production  is  about  11 
million  and  not  rising.  Directly  and  indi- 
rectly roughly  one-third  of  the  six  mUUon 
that  must  be  imported  has  been  coming 
from  the  embargo  area.  The  annual  growth 
m  demand  coiUd  be  expected  to  add  roughly 
another  million  barrels  per  day  to  our  re- 
quirements, and  this  also  would  in  the 
normal  oourse  of  things  have  come  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  because  that  is  where  the 
oil  Is. 

This  confronts  us  with  a  tough  problem, 
one  whose  gravity  Is  not  to  be  minimized 
Looking  toward  the  year  ahead  we  have  a 
shortfall  in  probable  petroleum  supply  of 
16%  to  20%  relative  to  normal  demand, 
and  on  and  gas  in  turn  supply  roughly  half 
of  our  energy  requirements.  When  we  re- 
member that  a  spot  shortage  at  one  point 
can  have  domino  effects  In  other  directions, 
the  large  potential  that  this  shortage  has 
for  dlsorganlBlng  our  economic  life  becomes 


apparent.  But  for  a  nail  .  .  some  kingdoms 
can  be  lost. 

What  should  our  energy  programs  do  for 
us?  What  are  the  guidelines  ioi  determin- 
ing what  we  should  do  and  should  not  do? 
Precisely  because  the  problem  is  so  urgent 
we  need  to  lake  time  enough  to  perceive 
the  longer  run  consequences  of  o\it  short 
run  actions.  We  have  this  problem  of 
energy  today  In  part  because  we  did  not 
take  time  a  few  years  ago  to  think  through 
the  longer  range  results  of  some  Immediate 
actions.  In  a  seizure  of  evangelical  fervor, 
for  example,  we  charged  mindlessly  ahead 
on  some  environmental  standards  that  vvere 
clearly  building  up  requirements  for  oil 
and  gas  which  could  not  be  met  even  be- 
fore the  Mideast  war  The  result  of  this 
theologlzatlon  of  envircnmentai  programs, 
which  tended  to  treat  questions  about  con- 
sequences almost  with  contempt  or  as  sin, 
Is  that  as  these  painful  consequences  now 
become  more  apparent  the  perfectly  goC)d 
cause  of  having  regard  for  our  environ. 
ment  Is  threatened  with  being  discredited. 
If  so  It  will  have  hard  going  to  recover  sup- 
port from  a  public  understandably  sisp!- 
clous  because  of  having  been  burned   once 

There  will  in  this  urgent  energy  problem 
again  be  a  tendency  to  act  as  If  the  problem 
Is  so  urgent  that  we  must  mount  our  steed 
and  ride  Instantly  off  at  top  speed  withotjt 
even  taking  time  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
headed  In  the  right  direction 

SOME    SOCIAL    VALVES 

Efforts  at  voluntary  conservation  are,  of 
course,  conamendable  There  are  even  social 
values  to  be  derived  at  these  joint  e3ort6  for 
the  common  eood  .^.nd  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  habits  about  energy  use,  reflecting  quite 
rational  responses  to  cheap  enerpy  pncee 
<and  not.  as  some  comments  seem  to  suggest. 
a  new  variant  of  original  sir.  i  .  have  led  to 
some  uses  that  can  readily  be  curtailed.  In- 
deed, it  IS  possible  that  something  approach- 
ing halt  of  our  shortfall  could  be  taken  up  by 
such  careful  using  oi  energy  niore  sparingly. 

Rationing  commends  Itself  to  many  as  the 
way  to  handle  the  remainder  of  the  Job.  It 
seems  fair  because  everybody  would  be 
treated  -Ulke." 

If  we  do  go  Into  rationing,  certain  predic- 
tions can  confidently  be  made.  One  is  that 
what  starts  out  as  "treating  everybody  alllce  ' 
WlU  be  a  program  that  each  citizen  !s  sure  is 
discriminating  against  him.  For  one  thing 
there  is  infinite  variation  in  p>eoples  situa- 
tions. Giving  everybody  X  gaUons  per  week, 
or  even  everybody  in  Z  category  X  gallons, 
will  be  Just  flne  for  the  inacti  ■  -  family  whose 
car  spends  most  of  Its  lime  getting  dusty  in 
the  garage;  and  It  might  be  lethal  for  the  ac- 
tive family  using  the  car  for  all  manner  of 
things.  There  Is  a  way  to  use  this  enormous 
variation  in  Individual  situations,  but  more 
of  that  later. 

The  result  is  that  a  rationing  program  in 
practice  would  waste  gasoline  and  oil  because 
simplistic  and  across-the-board  riiies.  Inevi- 
table In  such  a  broadside  program,  would  put 
substantial  amounts  of  these  scarce  products 
into  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  the  need 
would   be   of  secondary   urgency. 

A  more  unfortunate  aspect  of  rationing 
would  be  its  adverse  effect  on  public  moral- 
ity. If  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
experience  with  the.se  programs  it  is  that 
black  markets  would  flourish  Thtis  thoee 
with  "flexible"  standards  of  morality,  or  who 
have  political  puU,  or  who  can  work  some 
other  anele  will  do  relatively  weU,  whUe  the 
ordinary  decent  citizen  will  wind  up  with  the 
dry  gasoline  or  oil  tank  Economies  that  are 
managed  by  license  and  edict  and  coupon 
books  are  also  economies  with  pervasive 
corruption  and  graft.  This  is  no  accident 
Thoee  possessing  the  authority  to  grant  fa- 
vorable de^-islons  possess  something  of  great 
value,  and  there  will  be  growing  numbers 
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wbo  are  wUlLng  to  pay  tbe  prlc*.  All  tbey 
will  D««<1  to  do  la  look  aroxind  tbem  to  con- 
clude   tbat   almost     everybody   does    it  " 

The  major  weakneu  of  the  ratloDlng  ap- 
proach Is  that  It  slowi  down  the  process  of 
curing  the  problem  Biistnesaes  inentably 
will  be  reluctant  to  commit  capital  (or  prod- 
ucts that  are  to  b«  sold  In  a  rationed  mar- 
ket It  U  one  thing  to  bet  one's  ability  to 
match  wtts  with  r  market  forces  and  quite 
another  to  bet  against  the  vagaries  of 
government  decisionmaking. 

aaUoQlng.  which  starts  out  as  a  holding 
action  during  a  shortage,  will  Ineluctably 
prolong  the  shortage. 

Another  approach  for  dealing  with  the 
shortage  Ls  the  imposition  of  a  stiff  tax  on 
gaaollne  and  fuel  oil.  This  would  be  vastly 
superior  to  rationing.  It  encourages  every 
luer  to  examine  his  own  unique  and  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances  for  ways  to 
use  scarce,  high-priced  products  more  spar- 
ingly. There  is  the  usual  skepticism  about 
whether  a  higher  price  would  have  much  ef- 
fect, but  the  limited  factual  evidence  avail- 
able suggests  that  with  something  like  a  30- 
cent-per-g&Uon  tax  on  gasoline  the  ahrlnkage 
lu  u>e  would  bring  demand  into  balance  with 
limited  supplies  even  with  the  absence  of 
Mideast  oU.  And  this  would  "treat  every- 
body alike"  in  the  meaningful  sense  that  the 
Intensity  of  pain  for  the  last  gallon  given 
up  In  each  case  would  be  more  nearly  equal 
for  all  people  than  with  rationing.  It  would 
use  these  scarce  resources  more  efflclently. 

This  tax  approach  has  two  drawbacks  One 
Is  that  an  Increase  tn  price  would  hit  lower 
Income  groups  harder  than  those  with  high 
tncomee.  This  Is  less  certain  than  seemingly 
obvious.  A  lower  Income  family  (eg.  a  re- 
tired oouple)  may  find  It  easy  to  avoid  the 
problem  by  curtailing  use  while  a  family 
with  a  larger  Income  and  less  ability  to  cut 
usage  wUl  feel  the  bite  Moreover,  there  are 
far  more  effective  ways  directly  to  take  care 
of  society's  quite  legitimate  concern  about 
Income  distribution  than  to  paralyze  the 
pricing  system  In  this  specific  case,  for  ex- 
ample, we  could  have  a  rising  deduction  from 
Income  taxes  going  down  the  Income  scale 
with  the  credit  payable  In  cash  If  It  exceeded 
the  Income  tax  liability  The  better  approach, 
of  course,  would  be  to  have  a  full-scale  In- 
come maintenance  program. 

The  more  serious  though  less  obvious  draw- 
back of  the  tax  approach  Is  that  it  does 
nothing  to  cure  the  fundamental  need  for 
enlarging  our  supply  capability  It  usee  the 
pricing  syetem  to  ferret  out  usages  of  sec- 
ondary Importance,  but  it  does  not  use  the 
pricing  system  to  make  a  commitment  of 
capital  Into  energy  production  more  profit- 
able Thus  It  would  be  s  pwllcy  to  allocate 
scarcity  but  not  to  eliminate  It. 

This  leads  to  the  third  approach  Ever 
since  the  pricing  srstem  was  Invented,  there 
has  been  a  way  to  handle  the  shortage  while 
fundamental  forces  are  being  set  to  work  to 
correct  it  What  Americans  most  need  now 
Is  enough  clear-headedneaa  at  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  so  that  higher  prices 
for  energy  can  start  to  get  us  more  oil  and 
gas  This  will  mean  higher  profits  for  the 
energy  companies,  but  the  V S  Treasury  will 
be  a  majority  participant  In  the  Increased 
proflls. 

Here  we  do  need  to  keep  some  specific  facts 
In  perspective  During  the  last  decade  the 
real  retaU  price  of  gasoline  excluding  taxes 
lie  .  this  price  adjusted  to  allow  for  changes 
m  the  value  of  the  dollar  generally)  declined 
8%  and  during  the  last  two  years  the  real 
price  of  gasoline  has  declined  almost  8%.  A 
change  in  the  ever  more  bargain  basement 
character  of  these  prices  was  about  due  tn 
any  case. 

Of  the  three  ways  to  regain  balances  be- 
tween demand  and  more  limited  supplies,  an 
outright  higher  price  would  be  most  effec- 
tive and  rationing  at   the  outset   would  be 


most  attractive  (and,  in  the  end.  most  dis- 
appointing). We  have,  therefore  a  good 
chance  that  within  the  next  few  months 
ratlonmg  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  will  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  nrtinimlae  its  perverse  effects?  Not  much. 
Rationing,  particularly  peacetime  rationing, 
almost  inlierently  works  badly  and  enoour- 
ages  black-marketeertng,  corruption,  and 
waste. 

AVOEDZMO  A  »LACK   %LAM.KMT 

One  modification  of  the  rationing  system 
would,  however,  be  helpful  If  the  political 
process  Insists  on  going  down  that  road  That 
would  t>e  to  allow  gasoline  coupons  to  be 
freely  bought  and  sold  In  this  way  gasoline 
would  be  utilized  for  the  most  urgently  felt 
needs  There  would  more  nearly  be  equal 
sacrifloe  "at  the  margin  "  There  would  be  no 
black  market  And  demand  for  gasoline 
would  still  be  held  in  the  aggregate  to  sup- 
plies avaUable  If  the  right  total  amount  of 
coupons  had  been  Issued. 

After  this  system  operated  for  awhile  we 
would  begin  to  perceive  that  what  we  had 
was  a  free  market  for  gasoline  plus  a  slightly 
disguised  income  redistribution  program  It 
might  then  occur  to  us  that  we  should  have 
a  straightforward  Income  distribution  pro- 
gram plus  the  straightforward  superiority  of 
the  price  system  In  free  and  open  markets 
to  handle  the  economy's  allocations  func- 
tion 

If  we  oould  be  sure  of  that  result,  a  bout 
with  rationing  would  almost  t>e  tempting. 


JOHN  P. 


KENNEDY— NOVEMBER  22, 
1963 

Mr  BENTSEN  Mr  President.  Novem- 
ber 22  marked  the  10th  anniversaxy  of 
the  assassination  of  President  John  P. 
Kenned>-  In  Dallas.  Tex. 

As  one  who  served  with  John  Kennedy 
In  the  House,  who  worked  for  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket  as  a  Texas  finance 
chairman.  I  shall  always  have  a  clear 
memory  of  President  Kennedy's  service 
to  the  country  and  of  the  sense  of  loss  we 
all  felt  at  his  death.  The  goals  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  set  for  this  country  and 
the  measures  he  Initiated  to  achieve 
them  still  benefit  the  Nation  today  and 
continue  to  give  us  hope  for  tomorrow  I 
think  the  word  to  describe  his  life  must 
be  service — as  he  once  expressed  to  a 
group  of  young  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion delegates  In  New  York : 

But  look  at  aU  the  sections  of  the  United 
States.  In  our  large  cltlee.  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, parts  of  southern  Illinois,  parts  of 
Ohio.  West  VlrglnU.  where  people  live  lives 
of  desperation  without  hope:  they  look  to 
this  country,  they  look  to  you  and  they  look 
to  me  to  serve  So  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will 
serve — serve  not  only  your  famlllee  and  your 
Church,  but  also  serve  this  country  It  de- 
serves the  best  It  has  been  very  generous 
to  us  aU.  And  we  must  be  generous  in  re- 
turn. 

At  a  time  of  trouble  for  this  country 
that  has  rarely  been  matched  In  our  his- 
tory, we  should  reflect  on  those  words 
and  on  the  lessons  of  example  that  the 
President  left  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's acceptance  speech  at  the  1960 
Democratic  National  Convention,  his 
Inaugural  address  and  his  remarks  that 
were  intended  for  delivery  on  Novem- 
ber 22  in  Dallas  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Tics  DxMOCKATlc  National  CoKTrwrroN 

ACCXPTANCC  ACtJBXaS 

(By  John  P  Kennedy* 
With  a  deep  sense  of  duty  and  high  resolve. 
I  accept  your  nominaUon.  I  accept  it  with  a 
full  and  grateful  heart— without  reserva- 
tlon — and  with  only  one  obligation — the  obli- 
gation to  devote  every  effort  of  body,  mind 
and  spirit  to  lead  our  party  back  to  victory 
and  our  nation  back  to  greatness 

I  am  grateful,  too,  that  you  have  provided 
me  with  such  an  eloquent  statement  of  our 
party's  platform.  Pledges  which  are  made  so 
eloquently  are  made  to  be  kept  'The  rlghU 
of  man" — the  civil  and  economic  rights  es- 
eenual  to  the  human  dignity  of  all  men- 
are  Indeed  our  goal  and  our  first  principles 
This  Is  a  platform  on  which  I  can  run  with 
enthusiasm  and  conviction. 

And  I  am  grateful,  finally,  that  I  can  rely 
in  the  coming  months  on  so  many  otherB— 
on  a  distinguished  ninning-mate  who  brings 
unity  to  our  ticket  and  strength  to  omi  plat- 
form. Lyndon  Johnson — on  one  of  the  most 
articulate  stateemen  of  our  time.  Adlal  Ste- 
venson— on  a  great  spokeeman  for  our  needs 
as  a  nation  and  a  people,  Stuart  Symington— 
and  on  that  fighting  campaigner  whose  sup- 
port I  welcome.  President  Harry  S  Truman. 
I  feel  a  lot  safer  now  that  they  are  on  my 
side  again.  And  I  am  proud  of  the  contrast 
with  our  Republican  competitors  Ptar  their 
ranks  are  apparently  so  thin  that  not  one 
challenger  has  come  forth  with  both  the 
competence  and  the  courage  to  make  theirs 
an  open  convention 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  by  nominating  someone  of  my 
faith,  has  taken  on  what  many  regard  as  a 
new  and  hazardous  risk — new,  at  least,  since 
1928  But  I  look  at  It  thU  way : 

The  Democratic  Party  has  onoe  again 
placed  Its  confidence  In  the  American  people, 
and  In  their  ability  to  render  a  free,  fair 
Judgment. 

And  you  have,  at  the  same  time,  placed 
your  confidence  in  me,  and  In  my  ability  to 
render  a  free,  fair  Judgment — to  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  my  oath  of  office — and  to 
reject  any  kind  of  religious  pressure  or  obli- 
gation that  might  directly  or  Indirectly  In- 
terfere with  my  conduct  of  the  Preeldency 
tn  the  national  interest 

My  record  of  fourteen  years  supporting 
public  education — supporting  complete  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state — and  resisting 
pressures  from  any  source  on  any  issue 
should  be  clear  by  now  to  everyone 

I  hope  that  no  American,  considering  the 
really  critical  issues  facing  this  country,  will 
wasU  his  franchise  by  voting  either  for  me 
or  against  me  solely  on  account  of  my  re- 
ligious aflUlation  It  is  not  relevant,  I  want 
to  stress,  what  some  other  political  or  re- 
ligious leader  may  have  said  on  this  subject. 
It  Is  not  relevant  what  abuses  may  have 
existed  in  other  countries  or  In  other  times. 
It  Ls  not  relevant  what  pressures,  if  any. 
might  conceivably  be  brought  to  bear  on  me. 
I  am  telimg  you  now  what  you  are  entitled 
to  know : 

That  my  decisions  on  every  public  policy 
will  be  my  own— as  an  American,  a  Democrat 
and  a  free  man. 

Under  any  circumstances,  however,  the 
victory  we  seek  in  November  will  not  be  easy. 
We  all  know  that  in  our  hearu  We  recog- 
nize the  power  of  the  forces  that  will  be 
aligned  against  us.  We  know  they  will  in- 
voke the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  be- 
half of  their  candidate — despite  the  fact 
that  his  political  career  has  often  seemed  to 
show  charity  toward  none  and  malice  for  all. 
We  know  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  cam- 
paign against  a  man  who  has  spoken  or  voted 
on  every  known  side  of  every  known  issue. 
Mr   NUon  map  feel  it  U  hU  turn  now.  after 
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•ne  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal -but  before 
he  deals,  someone  had  better  cut  the  cards. 

That  "someone"  may  be  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  voted  for  President  Elsen- 
hower but  balk  a:  his  would-be,  self-ap- 
pointed successor  For  Just  as  historians  tell 
OS  that  Richard  I  was  not  fit  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  bold  Henry  II — and  that  Richard 
Cromwell  wa-i  not  Ht  to  wear  the  mantle 
of  his  uncle— thev  might  add  In  future  years 
that  Richard  Nixoi;  did  not  measure  to  the 
footsteps  of  Dwight  D    Elsenhower. 

Perhajjs  he  could  carry  on  the  party  pol- 
icies—  the  policies  of  Nixon.  Benson,  Dlrk- 
sen  and  Ooldwater  But  this  nation  cannot 
afford  such  a  luxury  Perhaps  we  could  afford 
a  Coolldge  following  Harding.  And  perhaps 
we  could  sfford  a  Pierce  following  PUlmore 

But  after  Buchanan  this  nation  needed 
ft  Lincoln — after  Taft  we  needed  a  Wilson — 
after  Hoover  we  needed  Pranklln  Rooaevelt^ — 
and  after  eight  years  of  drugged  and  fitful 
sleep,  this  nation  needs  strong,  creative  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  tn  the  White  Hou.se 

But  we  are  not  merely  running  against 
Mr  Nixon.  Our  task  Is  not  merely  one  of 
Itemizing  Republican  failures.  Nor  la  that 
wholly  necessary  Kor  the  families  forced 
from  the  farm  will  know  how  to  vote  with- 
out our  telling  them.  The  unemployed  min- 
ers and  textile  workers  will  know  how  to 
vote.  The  old  people  without  medical  care — 
the  families  without  a  decent  home — the 
parents  of  children  without  adequate  food 
or  schools — they  all  know  that  Ifs  time  for  a 
change. 

But  I  think  the  American  people  expect 
more  from  us  than  cries  of  Indignation  and 
attack.  The  times  are  too  grave,  the  chal- 
lenge too  urgent,  and  the  stakes  too  high — to 
permit  the  ctistomary  passions  of  political 
debate.  We  are  not  here  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness, but  to  light  the  candle  that  can  guide 
us  through  that  darkness  to  a  safe  and  sane 
future.  As  Winston  Churchill  said  on  taking 
ofBce  some  twenty  years  ago 

"If  we  open  a  quarrel  between  the  present 
and  past,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  losing  the 
future." 

Today  our  concern  must  be  with  that  fu- 
ture. For  the  world  is  changing.  The  old  era 
Is  ending  The  old  ways  will  not  do. 

Abr(Md,  the  balance  of  power  Is  shifting. 
There  are  new  and  more  terrible  weapons — 
new  and  uncertain  nations — new  praasure-s 
of  population  and  deprivation  One-third  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  said,  may  be  free — 
but  one-third  Is  the  victim  of  cruel  repres- 
sion— and  the  other  one-third  Is  rocked  by 
the  pangs  ol  poverty,  hunger  and  envy.  More 
energy  is  released  by  the  awakening  of  these 
new  nations  than  by  the  fission  of  the  atom 
Itself. 

Meanwhile.  Communist  Infiuence  has  pen- 
etrated further  Into  Asia,  stood  astride  the 
Middle  East  and  now  festers  some  ninety 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  FY  lends  have 
slipped  Into  neutrality — and  neutrals  Into 
hostility.  As  our  keynoter  reminded  us.  the 
President  who  began  his  career  by  going  to 
Korea  ends  It  by  staying  away  from  Japan. 

The  world  has  been  close  to  war  before — 
but  now  man,  who  has  survived  all  previous 
threats  to  his  existence,  has  taken  into  his 
mortal  hands  the  power  to  exterminate  the 
entire  species  some  seven  times  over. 

Here  at  home,  the  changing  fact  of  the 
future  Is  equally  revolutionary.  The  New 
Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  were  bold  measures 
tor  their  generations — but  this  Is  a  new  gen- 
eration. 

A  technological  revolution  on  the  farm  has 
led  to  an  output  explosion — but  we  have  not 
yet  learned  to  harness  that  explosion  use- 
fully, while  protecting  our  farmers'  right  to 
full  parity  Income 

An  urban  population  revolution  has  over- 
crowded our  schools,  cluttered  up  our  sub- 
urbs, and  Increased  the  squalor  of  our  slums 
A  peaceful  revolution  for  human  rights — 


demandtog  ar.  end  to  racial  discrimination 
in  all  parts  of  rur  community  life — has 
strained  at  the  leashes  lm.po6ed  by  timid 
Executive  leadership 

A  medical  revolution  has  extended  the  life 
of  our  elder  citizens  without  providing  the 
dignity  and  security  those  later  years  de- 
serve. And  a  revolution  of  automation  finds 
machines  replacing  men  In  the  mines  and 
mills  of  America,  without  replacing  their 
Income  or  their  training  or  their  need  to  pay 
the  famUy  doctor,  grocer  and  landlord 

There  has  also  been  a  change — a  sllppagje — 
in  our  IxiteUectual  and  moral  strength.  Seven 
lean  years  of  drouth  and  famine  have  with- 
ered the  field  of  Ideas,  Blight  has  descended 
on  our  regulatory  agencies — and  a  dry  rot, 
beginning  In  Washington,  is  seeping  into 
every  comer  of  America — In  the  payola  men- 
tality, the  expense  account  way  of  life,  the 
confusion  between  what  Is  legal  and  what  is 
right.  Too  many  Americans  have  lost  their 
way.  their  will  and  their  sense  of  historic 
purpose 

It  Is  time.  In  short,  for  a  new  generation  of 
leadership — new  men  to  cope  with  new  prob- 
lems and    new  opportunities 

All  over  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
newer  nations,  young  men  are  coming  to 
power — men  who  are  not  bound  by  ths  tra- 
ditions of  the  past— men  who  are  not  blinded 
by  the  old  fears  and  hates  and  rivalries — 
young  men  who  can  cast  off  the  old  slogans 
and  delusions  aiid  suspicions. 

The  Republican  nomlnee-to-be,  of  course. 
Is  also  a  young  man  But  his  approach  Is  as 
old  as  McKlnley  Hl>  party  Is  the  party  of 
the  past  His  speeches  are  generalities  from 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac  Their  platform, 
made  up  of  left-over  Democratic  planks,  has 
the  courage  of  our  old  convictions.  Their 
pledge  is  a  pledge  to  the  status  quo — and 
today  there  can  be  no  status  quo. 

For  I  stand  tonight  facing  west  on  what 
was  once  the  last  frontier  From  the  lands 
that  stretch  3.000  miles  behind  me.  the  pio- 
neers of  old  gave  up  their  safely,  their  com- 
fort and  sometimes  their  lives  to  buUd  a  new 
world  here  in  the  West 

They  were  not  the  captives  of  their  own 
doubts,  the  prisoners  of  their  own  price  tags. 
Their  motto  was  not  "every  man  for  him- 
self"— but  "all  for  the  common  cause  "  They 
were  determined  to  make  that  new  world 
strong  and  free,  to  overcome  its  hazards  and 
Its  hardships,  to  conquer  the  enemies  that 
threatened  from  without  and  within. 

Today  some  would  say  that  those  struggles 
are  all  over— that  all  the  horizons  have  been 
explored — that  all  the  battles  have  been 
won — that  there  is  no  longer  an  American 
frontier. 

But  I  tn.ist  that  no  one  In  this  vast  as- 
semblage wUI  agree  with  those  sentiments. 
For  the  problems  axe  not  all  solved  and  the 
battles  are  not  all  won — and  we  stand  today 
on  the  edge  of  a  new  frontier — the  frontier  of 
the  1960's — a  frontier  of  luiknown  oppor- 
tunities and  perils — a  frontier  of  unftUfllled 
hopes  and  threats 

Woodrow  Wilsons  New  Freedom  promised 
our  nation  a  new  political  and  economic 
framework.  Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
promised  security  and  succor  to  those  In 
need  But  the  New  Frontier  of  which  I 
speak  is  not  a  set  of  promises — it  Is  a  set  of 
challenges.  It  sums  up  not  what  I  Intend  to 
offer  the  American  people,  but  what  I  In- 
tend to  ask  of  them.  It  appeals  to  their  pride, 
not  their  pocketbook — it  holds  out  the  prom- 
ise of  more  sacrifice  Instead  of  more  security. 

But  I  tell  you  the  New  Frontier  Is  here, 
whether  we  seek  it  or  not.  Beyond  that  fron- 
tier are  uncharted  areas  of  science  and  space, 
unsolved  problems  of  peace  and  war.  uncon- 
quered  pockets  of  Ignorance  and  prejudice, 
unanswered  questions  of  poverty  and  sur- 
plus 

It  would  be  easier  to  shrink  back  from  that 
frontier,  to  look  to  the  safe  mediocrity  of  the 


past,  to  be  lulled  by  good  intentions  and  high 
rhetoric — and  those  who  prefer  that  course 
should  not  cast  their  votes  for  me,  regardless 
of  party. 

But  I  believe  the  times  demand  Invention, 
innovation.  Imagination,  decision.  I  am  ask- 
ing each  of  you  to  be  new  pioneers  on  that 
New  Frontier,  My  call  is  to  the  young  tn 
heart,  regardless  of  age — to  the  stout  in 
spirit,  regardless  of  party — to  all  who  re- 
spond to  the  scriptural  call: 

"Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed." 

For  courage — not  complacency — is  our 
need  today — leadership — not  salesmanship 
And  the  only  valid  test  of  leadership  Is  the 
ability  to  lead,  and  lead  vigorously.  A  tired 
nation,  said  David  Lloyd  George,  is  a  tory 
nation — and  the  CTnited  States  today  cannot 
afford  to  be  either  tired  or  tory. 

There  may  be  those  who  wish  to  hear 
more — more  promises  to  this  group  or  that — 
more  harsh  rhetoric  about  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin — mere  assurances  of  a  golden  future 
where  taxes  are  always  low  and  subsidies  ever 
high.  But  my  promises  are  In  the  platform 
you  have  adopted.  Our  ends  will  not  be  von 
by  rhetoric  and  we  can  have  faith  In  the 
future  only  if  we  have  faith  In  ourselves 

For  the  harsh  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
we  stand  on  this  frontier  at  a  tuming-jKilnt 
in  history.  We  must  prove  all  over  again 
whether  this  nation — or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived— can  long  endure — whether  our  so- 
ciety— with  Its  freedom  of  choice,  lt£  breadth 
of  opportunity,  its  range  of  alternatives — 
can  compete  with  the  single-minded  advance 
of  the  Communist  system. 

Can  a  nation  organized  and  governed  such 
as  ours  endure?  That  is  tt;e  real  question. 
Have  we  the  nerve  and  the  will?  Can  we 
carry  through  in  an  age  where  we  will  witness 
not  only  ne^s-  breakthroughs  in  weapons  of 
destruction — but  also  a  race  for  mastery  of 
the  sky  and  the  rain,  the  ocean  and  the 
tiles,  the  far  side  of  space  and  the  Inside 
of  men's  minds'' 

Are  we  up  to  the  task?  Are  we  equal  to  the 
challenge''  Are  we  willing  to  match  the  Rus- 
sian sacrifice  of  the  present  for  the  future? 
Or  must  we  sacrifice  our  future  In  order  to 
enjoy  the  present? 

That  Is  the  question  of  the  New  Frontier. 
That  is  the  choice  our  nation  must  make— 
a  choice  that  lies  not  merely  between  two 
men  or  two  parties  but  between  the  public 
Interest  and  private  comfort^between  na- 
tional greatness  and  national  decline — be- 
tween the  fresh  air  of  progress  and  the  stale, 
dank  atmosphere  of  "normalcy" — between 
determined  dedication  and  creeping  medioc- 
rity. 

All  mankind  waits  upon  our  decision.  A 
whole  world  looks  to  see  what  we  will  do. 
We  cannot  fall  their  trust;  we  cannot  fall  to 
try. 

It  has  been  a  long  road  from  that  first 
snowy  day  In  New  Hampwhlre  to  this  crowded 
convention  city  Now  begins  another  long 
Journey,  taking  me  into  your  cities  and  homes 
all  over  America  Olve  me  your  help,  your 
hand,  your  voice  your  rote  Recall  with  me 
the  words  of  Isaiah : 

"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength:  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run.  and  not  be 
weary  " 

As  we  face  the  coming  challenge,  we  too, 
shall  wait  upon  the  Lord  and  ask  that  He 
renew  our  strength.  Then  shall  we  be  equal 
to  the  test.  Then  we  shall  be  wearv-  And 
then  we  shall  prevail. 

iNAUcrKAL  ADoaxss,  JstruABT  30.  laCl 

(Delivered  in  person  at  the  Capitol t 
Vice   President  Johnson,  Mr    F    .aker.  Mr 
Chief    Justice,    President    ElsenLower,    'Vice 
President    Nixon,    President    Truman,    Rev- 
erend Clergy,  fellow  citizens: 
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We  observe  today  not  a  ▼Ictory  of  party 

but  a  celebration  of  freedom — symbolizing 
an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning — slgrnlfytng 
renewal  as  well  as  change.  For  I  have  «worn 
before  you  and  Almighty  Ood  the  same 
solemn  oath  our  forebears  prescribed  nearly 
*  century  and  three  quarters  ago 

The  world  Is  very  different  now.  For  man 
holds  In  hla  mortal  hands  the  power  to  abol- 
ish all  forms  of  human  poverty  and  all  forms 
of  human  life.  And  yet  the  same  revolution- 
ary beliefs  for  which  our  forebears  fought  are 
still  at  Issue  around  the  globe — the  belief 
that  the  rights  of  man  come  not  from  the 
generoalty  of  the  state  but  from  the  hand  of 
Qod. 

We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the 
heirs  of  that  first  revolution.  Let  the  word 
go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Americans— bom  In 
this  century,  tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by 
a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient 
heritage — and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit 
the  slow  undoing  of  thoae  human  rights  to 
which  this  nation  has  always  been  com- 
mitted, and  to  which  we  are  committed  to- 
daT  at  home  and  around  the  world. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  Ul,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price. 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend,  oppoe*  any  foe  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival and  the  success  of  liberty. 
This  much  we  pledge — and  more 
To  those  old  allies  whose  cultural  and 
spiritual  origins  we  share,  we  pledge  the 
loyalty  of  faithful  friends.  United,  there  ts 
little  we  cannot  do  In  a  host  of  cooperative 
ventures  EMvlded.  there  Is  little  we  can  do— 
for  we  dare  not  meet  a  powerful  challenge 
at  odds  and  split  asunder 

To  thoae  new  sUtes  whom  we  welcome  to 
the  ranks  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  word 
that  one  form  of  colonial  control  shall  not 
have  passed  away  merely  to  be  replaced  by 
a  far  more  iron  tyranny.  We  shall  not  always 
expect  to  nnd  them  supporting  our  view  But 
we  shaU  always  hope  to  And  them  strongly 
supporting  their  own  freedom— and  to 
remember  that.  In  the  past,  those  who  fool- 
ishly sought  power  by  riding  the  back  of  the 
tiger  ended  up  Inside 

To  those  people  in  the  huU  and  vUlages  of 
half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds 
of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to 
help  them  help  themselves,  for  whatever 
period  is  required- not  because  the  com- 
munists may  be  doln«  It.  not  because  we  seek 
their  votee.  but  because  It  Is  right.  If  a  free 
society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor, 
It  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

To  our  sister  republics  south  of  our  border 
we  offer  a  special  pledge— to  convert  our  good 
words  Into  good  deeds— In  a  new  aUlance  for 
progreaa— to  assist  free  men  and  free  gov- 
ernments In  casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty. 
But  ihU  peaceful  revolution  of  hope  cannot 
become  the  prey  of  hostUe  powers.  Let  all  our 
neighbors  know  that  we  shall  Join  with  them 
to  oppose  aggression  or  subversion  anywhere 
In  the  Americas  And  let  every  other  power 
know  that  this  Hemisphere  Intends  to  re- 
main the  master  of  its  own  house. 

To  that  world  assembly  of  sovereign  states 
the  United  Nations,  our  last  best  hope  In  an 
age  where  the  Instruments  of  war  have  far 
outpaced  the  Instruments  of  peace,  we  renew 
our  pledge  of  support — to  prevent  it  from 
b*»mmg  merely  a  forum  for  Invective— to 
strengthen  Its  shield  of  the  new  and  the 
weak— and  to  enlarge  the  arM  In  which  Its 
writ  may  run 

Finally  to  thoae  nations  who  would  make 
themselves  our  adveraarv.  we  offer  not  a 
pledge  but  a  request;  that  both  sides  begin 
anew  the  quest  tor  peace,  before  the  dark 
powers  of  destruction  unleaahed  by  science 
engulf  all  humanity  la  planned  or  accidental 
self-destruction 


We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness 
l^r  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  t)eyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed. 

But  neither  can  two  great  and  powerful 
groups  of  nations  take  comfort  from  our 
present  course — both  sides  overburdened  by 
the  cost  of  modern  weapons,  both  rightly 
alarmed  by  the  steady  spread  of  the  deadly 
atom,  yet  both  racing  to  alter  that  uncer- 
tain balance  of  terror  that  stays  the  hand  of 
mankind's  flnal  war 

So  let  us  t>eg1n  anew— remembering  on 
both  sides  that  elvUlty  is  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, and  sincerity  is  always  subject  to  proof 
Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate 

Let  both  sides  explore  what  problems  unite 
us  Instead  of  belaboring  those  problems 
which  divide  us 

Let  both  sides,  for  the  flrst  time,  formulate 
serious  and  precise  proposals  for  the  Inspec- 
tion and  control  of  arms — and  bring  the  ab- 
solute power  to  destroy  other  nations  under 
the  absolute  control  of  all  nations 

L«t  both  sides  seek  to  invoke  the  wonders 
of  science  Instead  of  Its  terrors.  Together  let 
us  explore  the  stars,  conquer  the  deserts, 
eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean  depths  and 
encourage  the  arts  and  commerce 

Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  in  all  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  the  command  of  Isaiah — 
to  "undo  the  heary  burdens  .  .  .  (and)  let  the 
oppressed  go  free  " 

And  If  a  beach-head  of  cooperation  may 
push  back  the  Jungle  of  suspicion,  let  both 
sides  Join  In  creating  a  new  endeavor,  not  a 
new  balance  of  power,  but  a  new  world  of 
law,  where  the  strong  are  Just  and  the  weak 
secure  and  the  peace  preserved 

All  this  will  not  be  finished  In  the  first  one 
hundred  days  Nor  will  it  be  finished  In  the 
flrst  one  thousand  days,  nor  in  the  life  at 
this  Administration,  nor  even  perhaps  in  our 
lifetime  on  this  planet    But  let  us  begin 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more 
than  mine,  will  rest  the  flnal  success  or  fall  - 
ure  of  our  course.  Since  this  country  was 
founded,  each  generation  of  Americans  has 
been  summoned  to  give  testimony  to  its  na- 
tional loyalty.  The  graves  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  answered  the  call  to  service 
surround  the  globe 

Now    the    trumpet    summons    us    again 

ftot  as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  thou^  arms  we 
need— not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  em- 
battled we  are — but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  long  twilight  struggle,  year  in  and  year 
out,  "rejolcmg  in  hope,  patient  In  trtbula- 
tlon" — a  struggle  against  the  common  ene- 
mies of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease  and 
war  Itself 

Can  we  forge  a«alnst  these  enemies  a 
grand  and  global  aUlance.  North  and  South. 
East  and  West,  that  can  assure  a  more  fruit- 
ful life  for  all  mankind?  WHl  you  loin  In 
that  historic  effort? 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  in  Its  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger  I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
reeponslbUlty— I  welcome  It  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places 
with  any  other  people  or  any  other  genera- 
tion. The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion 
which  we  bring  to  thU  endeavor  will  light 
our  country  and  all  who  serve  It — and  the 
glow  from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the  world 
And  so.  my  fellow  Americans  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you   can  do  for  your  country 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world  ask  not 
what  America  will  do  for  you.  but  what 
together  we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 
Finally,  whether  you  are  dttaens  of  Amer- 
ica or  cltlMns  of  the  world  ask  of  us  here 
the  lame  high  standards  of  strength  and 
sacrifice  which  we  ask  of  you  With  a  good 
conscience  our  only  siu-e  reward,   with   his- 


tory the  flnal  Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go 
forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  Hlg 
blessing  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that 
here  on  earth  Ood  s  work  must  truly  be  our 
own. 

BjLidSAXA  PllEPA«KD  roa  DlLntHT  AT  THE  TSADE 

MxaT  IN  Daixas,  Novembes  23  1663 
I  am  honored  to  have  this  invitation  to 
address  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dallas 
Cltlaens  Council,  joined  by  the  members  "i 
the  Dallas  Assembly — and  pxeaaed  to  ha\e 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  Graduate 
Research   Center  of   the  Southwest, 

It  18  fitting  for  these  two  symbols  of  Dallas 
progress  iwe  united  In  the  sponsorship  of  this 
meetuig  For  tJiey  represent  the  best  quali- 
ties. I  am  told,  of  leadership  and  learning  in 
this  city — and  leadership  and  learning  are  in- 
dispensable to  each  other  The  advancement 
of  learning  depends  on  community  leader- 
ship for  financial  and  political  support,  ajid 
the  products  of  that  learning,  m  turn,  are 
eesentlal  to  the  leadership  s  hopes  for  con- 
tinued progress  and  prosperity  It  is  not  a 
coincidence  that  those  communities  possess- 
ing the  best  In  research  and  graduate  facil- 
ities—from  Ji£IT  to  Cal  Tech— tend  U.  attract 
the  new  and  growing  Industries.  I  congratu- 
late those  of  you  here  In  Dallas  who  have 
recognized  theae  basic  facts  through  the  cre- 
ation of  the  unique  and  forward-looking 
Graduate  Research  Center. 

This  link  between  leadership  and  learning 
la  not  only  essentUl  at  the  community  level 
It  Is  even  more  Indispensable  in  world  affairs 
Ignorance  and  misinformation  can  handicap 
the  progress  of  a  city  or  a  company,  but  they 
can.  If  allowed  to  prevail  In  foreign  policy 
handicap  this  country's  security.  In  a  world 
of  complex  and  continuing  problems.  In  a 
world  full  of  frustrations  and  Irritations, 
America's  leadership  must  be  guided  by  the 
lights  of  learning  and  reason — or  else  those 
who  confuse  rhetoric  with  reality  and  the 
plausible  with  the  possible  will  gain  the 
popular  ascendancy  with  their  seemingly 
swift  and  simple  solutions  to  every  world 
problem. 

There  will  always  be  dissident  voices 
heard  In  the  land,  expressing  opposition 
without  alternatives,  finding  fault  but  never 
favor,  perceiving  gloc«n  on  every  side  and 
seeking  influence  without  responsibility. 
Those  voices  are  inevitable 

But  today  other  voices  are  heard  In  the 
land — voices  preaching  doctrines  wholly  un- 
related to  reality,  wholly  unsulted  to  the 
sixties,  doctrines  which  apparently  assume 
that  words  will  suffice  without  weaj)ons.  that 
vituperation  is  as  good  as  victory  and  that 
peace  is  a  sign  of  weakness  At  a  time  when 
the  national  debt  is  steadily  being  reduced 
In  terms  of  Its  burden  on  our  economy,  they 
see  that  debt  as  'he  greatest  single  threat  to 
our  security  At  a  time  when  we  are  steadily 
reducing  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
serving  every  thousand  citizens  they  fear 
those  supposed  hordes  of  civil  servants  far 
more  than  the  actual  hordes  of  opposing 
armies. 

We  cannot  expect  that  everyone,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  decade  ago,  will  "talk  sense  to 
the  American  people  "  But  we  can  hope 
that  fewer  people  will  listen  to  nonsense 
And  the  notion  that  this  Nation  Is  headed 
for  defeat  through  deficit  or  that  strength 
ts  but  a  matter  of  slogans  is  nothing  but  Just 
plain  nonsense 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today  the  status 
of  our  strength  and  our  security  because  this 
question  clearly  calls  for  the  most  r  sponsi- 
ble qualities  of  leadership  and  the  moet  en- 
lightened producu  of  scholarship.  For  this 
Nation's  strength  and  security  are  not  easily 
or  cheaply  obtained  nor  are  they  quickly  and 
simply  explained  There  are  many  kinds  of 
strength  and  no  one  kind  will  suffice  Over- 
whelming   nuclear   strength    cannot   stop   a 
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guerrilla  war.  Formal  pacts  of  aUlance  can- 
not stop  Internal  subversion  Displays  of  ma- 
terial wealth  cannot  stop  the  dlsUluslonment 
of  diplomats  subjected  to  discrimination. 

Above  all  words  alone  are  not  enough. 
The  United  flutes  is  a  peaceful  nation.  And 
where  our  strength  and  determination  are 
;ear,  our  words  need  merely  to  convey  con- 
viction, not  belligerence.  If  we  are  strong. 
our  strengtii  will  speak  for  Itself.  If  we  are 
weak    words  wUl  be  of  no  help. 

I  realize  that  this  Nation  often  tends  to 
Identify  tuxnlng-polnts  In  world  affairs  with 
the  major  addresses  which  preceded  them. 
But  It  was  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that 
kept  all  Europe  away  from  this  hemisphere — 
It  was  the  strength  of  the  British  fleet  and 
the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  not 
General  Marshall  s  speech  at  Harvard  which 
kept  communism  out  of  Western  Europe — 
It  was  the  strength  and  stability  made  pos- 
sible by  our  military  and  economic  assistance. 
In  this  administration  also  it  has  been 
necessary  at  times  to  Issue  speclflc  warn- 
ings— warnings  that  we  could  not  stand  by 
mid  watrh  the  Communists  conquer  Laos  by 
force,  or  Intervene  In  the  Congo,  or  swallow 
West  Berlin,  or  maintain  offensive  missiles 
"n  Cuba.  But  while  our  goals  were  at  least 
•emporarlly  obtained  In  these  and  other  In- 
.stancee.  our  successful  defense  of  freedom 
i»as  due  not  to  the  words  we  used,  but  to  the 
strength  we  stood  ready  to  use  on  behalf  of 
t.^e  principles  we  stand  ready  to  defend 

This  strength  Is  composed  of  many  dif- 
ferent elements,  ranging  from  the  most  mas- 
.sive  deterrents  to  the  most  subtle  Influences. 
And  all  types  of  strength  are  needed— no  one 
kind  could  do  the  Job  alone.  Let  us  take 
i»  moment,  therefore,  to  review  this  Nation's 
p.-ogreaa  in  each  major  area  of  strength 

First,  as  Secretary  McNamara  made  clear 
;ti  his  address  last  Monday,  the  strategic  nu- 
.ear  power  of  the  United  States  has  been  so 
►  reatly  modernized  and  expanded  In  the  last 
:.000  days,  by  the  rapid  production  and  de- 
r>loy-ment  of  the  most  modem  missile  sys- 
tems, that  any  and  all  potential  aggreesore 
are  clearly  confronted  now  with  the  Impos- 
slbUlty  of  strategic  victory — and  the  cer- 
tainty of  total  destruction— If  by  reckless 
attack  they  should  ever  force  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  a  strategic  reply 

In  less  than  3  years,  we  have  Increased  by 
60  percent  the  number  of  Polaris  submarines 
scheduled  to  be  In  force  by  the  next  fiscal 
year,  increa.'jed  by  more  than  70  percent  our 
total  Polaris  purchase  program,  increased  by 
more  than  75  percent  our  Mlnuteman  pur- 
chase program.  Increased  by  50  percent  the 
portion  of  our  strategic  bombers  on  16-mln- 
ute  alert,  and  Increased  by  100  percent  the 
total  number  of  nuclear  weapons  available 
In  our  strategic  alert  forces.  Our  security  Is 
further  enhanced  by  the  stepw  we  have  taken 
regarding  these  weapons  to  Improve  the 
speed  and  certainty  of  their  respor^se.  their 
readiness  at  all  times  to  respond,  their  ability 
to  survive  an  attack,  and  their  ability  to  be 
carefully  controlled  and  directed  through 
secure  command  operations. 

But  the  leasons  of  the  last  decade  have 
Uught  us  that  freedom  cannot  be  defended 
by  strategic  nuclear  power  alone.  We  have, 
therefore.  In  the  last  3  years  accelerated  the 
development  and  deplo3rment  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  Increased  by  60  percent 
the  tactical  nuclear  forces  deployed  In  West- 
ern Europe. 

Nor  can  Europe  or  any  other  continent  rely 
on  nuclear  forces  alone,  whether  they  are 
strategic  or  tactical  We  have  radically  Un- 
proved the  readiness  of  our  conventional 
forces — Increased  by  46  percent  the  number 
of  combat  ready  Army  divisions,  increased 
by  100  percent  the  procurement  of  modem 
Army  weapon*  and  equipment,  mcreased  by 
100  percent  our  ship  construction,  conver- 
sion, and  modernization  program.  Increased 
by  100  percent  our  procurement  of  tactical 


aircraft.  Increased  by  30  percent  the  number 
of  tuctlcal  air  sqviadrons,  and  increased  the 
strength    of    the   Mau-lnes.    As    last    month's 

Operation  Big  Lift"- -which  originated 
here  m  Texas — showed  so  clearly,  this  Nation 
is  prepared  as  never  before  to  move  substan- 
tial numbers  of  men  In  surprisingly  little 
time  to  advanced  positions  anywhere  In  the 
world.  We  have  mcreased  by  176  percent  the 
procurement  of  alrlUt  aircraft,  and  we  have 
already  achieved  a  75  percent  Increase  in  our 
existing  strategic  airlift  capability.  FlnaUy, 
moving  beyond  the  traditional  roles  of  our 
military  forces,  we  have  achieved  an  mcrease 
of  nearly  600  percent  In  our  special  forces — 
those  forces  that  are  prepared  to  work  with 
our  allies  and  friends  against  the  guerrillas, 
saboteurs.  Insurgents  and  assassins  who 
threaten  freedom  In  a  less  direct  but  equally 
dangerous  manner 

But  American  military  might  should  not 
and  need  not  stand  alone  against  the  ambi- 
tions of  International  communism.  Our 
security  and  strength,  m  the  last  analysis, 
directly  depend  on  the  security  and  strength 
of  others,  and  that  is  why  our  military  and 
economic  assistance  plays  such  a  key  role  in 
enabling  those  who  live  on  the  periphery  of 
the  Communist  world  to  maintain  their 
mdependence  of  choice.  0\ir  assistance  to 
these  natloiis  can  be  painful,  risky  and  costly, 
as  Is  true  In  Southeast  Asia  today.  But  we 
dare  not  weary  of  the  task.  For  our  assist- 
ance makes  possible  the  stationing  of  3  5 
million  allied  troops  along  the  Communist 
frontier  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  comparable  number  of  American  soldiers. 
A  successful  Communist  breakthrough  In 
these  areas,  necessitating  direct  United  States 
Intervention,  would  cost  us  several  tunes  as 
much  as  our  entire  foreign  aid  program,  and 
might  cost  us  heavily  In  American  lives  as 
well. 

About  70  percent  of  our  military  assistance 
goes  to  nine  key  countries  located  on  or  near 
Che  borders  of  the  Communist  bloc — nine 
countries  confronted  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression — 
Vlet-Nam,  Free  China,  Korea,  India,  Pakistan, 
Thailand,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  No  one 
of  these  countries  poasesses  on  its  own  the 
resources  to  maintain  the  forces  which  our 
own  Chiefs  of  .Stan  think  needed  in  the  com- 
mon Interest  Reducing  our  efforts  to  train, 
equip,  and  assist  their  armies  can  only  en- 
courage Communist  penetration  and  require 
In  time  the  increased  overseas  deployment  of 
American  combat  forces.  And  reducing  the 
economic  help  needed  to  bolster  thse  nations 
that  undertake  to  help  defend  freedom  can 
have  the  same  disastrous  result.  In  short,  the 
$50  billion  we  spend  each  year  on  our  own 
defense  could  well  be  ineffective  without  the 
$4  billion  required  for  military  and  economic 
assistance 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  not  grovrlng  In 
size.  It  Is,  on  the  contrary,  smaller  now  than 
l:i  previous  years  It  has  had  Its  weaknesses, 
but  we  have  undertaken  to  correct  them 
And  the  proper  way  of  treating  weaknesses  Is 
to  replace  them  with  strength,  not  to  In- 
crease thoee  weaknesses  by  emascvilatlng  es- 
sential programs  Dollar  for  dollar.  In  or  out 
of  government,  there  is  no  better  form  of  in- 
vestment In  our  national  security  than  our 
much-abused  foreign  aid  program  We  can- 
not afford  to  lose  It  We  can  afford  to  main- 
tain It  We  can  surely  afford,  for  example,  to 
do  as  much  for  our  19  needy  neighbors  of 
Latin  America  as  the  Communist  bloc  is 
sending  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  alone. 

I  have  spoken  of  strength  largely  In  terms 
of  the  deterrence  and  resistance  of  aggres- 
sion and  attack  But.  In  today's  world,  free- 
dom can  be  loet  without  a  shot  being  fired, 
by  ballots  as  well  as  bullets.  The  success  of 
our  leadership  is  dependent  upon  respect  for 
our  mission  In  the  world  as  well  as  our  mis- 
siles— on  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  virtues 
of  freedom  as  well  as  tlie  evils  of  tyranny 


That  is  why  our  Information  Agency  has 
doubled  the  shortwave  broadcasting  power  of 
the  Voice  of  America  and  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  broadcasting  hours  by  30  percent,  in- 
creased Spanish  language  broadcasting  to 
Cuba  and  Latin  America  from  1  to  9  hours  a 
day,  Increased  seven-fold  to  more  than  3.6 
nUlUon  copies  the  number  of  American  books 
being  translated  and  published  for  Latin 
.American  readers,  and  taken  a  host  of  other 
steps  to  cairry  our  message  of  truth  and  free- 
dom to  all  the  far  comers  of  the  earth 

And  that  Is  also  why  we  have  regained  the 
mitlatlve  In  the  exploration  of  outer  space, 
making  an  annual  effort  greater  than  the 
combmed  total  of  all  space  activities  under- 
taken during  the  fifties,  launching  more  than 
130  vehicles  Into  earth  orbit,  putting  Into 
actual  operation  valuable  weather  and  com- 
munications satellites,  and  making  It  clear 
to  all  that  the  United  States  of  America  has 
no  mtention  of  finishing  second  m  space. 

This  effort  is  expensive — but  It  pays  Its  own 
way.  for  freedom  and  for  America.  For  there 
Is  no  longer  any  fear  in  the  free  world  that 
a  Communist  lead  in  space  will  become  a 
F)ermanent  assertion  of  supremacy  and  the 
basis  of  military  8up>erlority.  There  Is  no 
longer  any  doubt  about  the  strength  and 
skill  of  American  science.  American  indus- 
try, American  education,  and  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  In  short,  our  national 
space  effort  represents  a  great  gain  in,  and 
a  great  resource  of  our  national  strength — 
and  both  Texas  and  Texans  are  contributing 
greatly  to  this  strength 

Finally,  it  should  be  clear  by  now  that  a 
nation  can  be  no  stronger  abroad  than  &he  is 
at  home.  Only  an  America  which  practices 
what  It  preaches  atxjut  equal  rights  and  so- 
cial Justice  will  be  respected  by  those  whose 
choice  affects  our  future  Only  an  America 
which  has  fully  educated  its  citizens  Is  fully 
capable  of  tackling  the  complex  problems  and 
percelvmg  the  hidden  dangers  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live  And  only  an  America  which  is 
growing  and  prospering  economically  can 
sustain  the  worldwide  defenses  of  freedom, 
while  demonstrating  to  ai:  concerned  the  op- 
portunities of  our  system  and  society. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are  strength- 
ening our  security  as  well  as  our  economy  by 
our  recent  record  mcreasee  in  national  in- 
come and  output — by  surging  ahead  of  most 
of  Western  Europe  in  the  rate  of  business  ex- 
pansion sind  the  margin  of  corporate  prints, 
by  maintaining  a  more  stable  level  of  prices 
than  almost  any  of  our  overseas  competitors, 
and  by  cutting  personal  and  corporate  Income 
taxes  by  some  til  billion,  as  I  have  proposed, 
to  asstire  this  Nation  of  the  longest  and 
strongest  expansion  In  our  peacetime  eco- 
nomic history. 

This  Nation's  total  output — which  3  years 
ago  was  at  the  (500  billion  mark— will  soon 
pass  WSOO  billion,  for  a  record  rise  of  over 
$100  billion  In  3  years  For  the  flrst  time 
in  history  we  have  70  million  men  and  women 
at  work.  Fm-  the  flrst  time  in  history  average 
factory  earnings  have  exceeded  $100  a  week. 
For  the  first  time  In  history  corporation 
proflt.s  after  taxes — which  have  risen  43  per- 
cent in  less  than  3  years — have  an  annual 
level  of  $27  4  billion. 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens-  I  cite  these 
facts  and  figures  to  make  It  "-lear  that  .Amer- 
ica todav  is  stronger  than  ever  before  Our 
adversaries  have  not  abandoned  their  ambi- 
tions, our  dangers  nave  not  dtxmnlshed,  our 
vigilance  cannot  be  relaxed  But  now  we 
have  the  military,  the  scientific,  and  the 
economic  strength  to  do  whatever  must  be 
done  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of 
freedom 

That  strength  wlU  never  be  used  In  pursuit 
of  aggressive  ambitions- It  will  always  be 
used  In  pursuit  of  peace  It  will  never  be 
used  to  promote  provocations — !t  will  always 
be  used  to  promote  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes. 
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We  In  this  country,  in  thla  generation. 
axe — by  destiny  rather  than  choice — the 
w-atohmen  on  the  walls  of  world  freedom. 
We  aak.  therefore  that  we  m»y  be  worthy 
of  our  power  and  responsibility,  that  we  may 
exercise  our  strength  with  wladom  and  re- 
straint, and  that  we  may  achieve  In  our  tune 
and  for  all  time  the  ancient  vision  of  "peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men  *  That  must 
always  be  otir  goal  and  the  rlghtecusneas  of 
o'jr  cause  must  always  underlie  our  strength 
For  as  was  written  long  ago  except  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
but  In  vain  ■• 


November  27,  197 S 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Mr     MATHIAS.    Mr,    President,    the 
Honorable  Theodore  R    McKeldin.  one 
of   Maryland's   most    distinguished   cit- 
izens, a  former  mayor  of  Baltimore  and 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  address  the  Bal- 
timore Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banldng    In  recent  months,  the 
Senate  has  had  many  occasions  to  grap- 
ple with  the  difficult  problems  of  environ- 
mental quality    It  is  for  this  reason  I 
would  like  to  share  former  Governor  Mc- 
Keldlns  thoughts  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate.  He  has  touched  upon  one 
important  aspect  of  environmental  qual- 
itv    Often,  we  equate  environmental  is- 
sues with  a  concern  for  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  beautiful  streams  and  rivers 
or    most    recently    for    preserving    the 
mountains,  plains,  and  valleys  of  this 
country  from  the  ravishes  of  strip  min- 
mg   While  it  is  clear  that  those  are  im- 
portant facets  of  the  search  for  environ- 
mental quality,  we  must  never  forget  the 
important    role    that    American    cities 
must    play.    The    planning    nightmares 
associated    with    urban    sprawl    are    to 
a    great    extent    brought    on    by    the 
declining  quality  of  urban  America.  Peo- 
ple have  left  the  clUes  for  the  suburbs 
by  the  droves  and  it  is  imperative  that 
public  and  private  Institutions  take  ac- 
tion to  halt  this  migration.  Former  Gov- 
ernor McKeldin  has  long  believed  In  the 
.American  city  amd  he  has  demonstrated 
hij  belief  by  the  work  he  has  done  in  im- 
proving the  city  of  Baltimore.  Under  his 
leadership  els  mayor  and  Governor,  we 
made  great  strides  to   reclaim  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  city  and  as  a  private 
citizen    he    continues    to    provide    wise 
counsel  as  we  undertake  new  and  even 
more  ambitious  projects  of  urban  renew- 
al. Virtually  every  major  city  across  thU 
countr>  is  in  need  of  rebirth  and  for  thla 
reason  I  commend  former  Governor  Mc- 
Keldin s  remarks  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcolo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

SCKTCH  OF  THVOOOKC  R    McKCLOtK.  BALTTMCm* 

CUAtTO..  Amexicam  IwarntiTt  or  Bankhvo 
It  U  always  a  good  feeling  for  a  Uwyer  and 
a  former  politician  to  addreaa  bankers  Ive 
always  found  the  banking  community  re- 
sponsive ".o  my  requeat*  as  OoTemor  and 
Mayor  and  believe  that  you  have  found  \a 
Baltimore  and  Maryland  Oovernment  a 
tlnular  reaponslven««« 

We  all  know  that  there  u  no  more  im- 
portant element  of  the  bualneaa  community 
than  the  banks— ^they  play  a  leadership  rota 


not  only  In  buslnesB.  but  In  the  civic  and 
government  life  of  this  commtmity.  Their 
policies  influence  major  public  decisions 
and  their  ofOcers  and  directors  play  in- 
creastngly  important  roles  In  both  the  public 
and  private  decisions  that  are  made. 

The  American  city  has  been  said  to  be  In 
trouble.  Many  pundits  and  prognoatlcatorB 
have  said  that  Urban  America  is  dying.  Many 
doomsayers  have  predicted  the  decline  of  the 
American  city  as  leading  towartis  the 
decline  of  America  itself. 

I  dont  believe  any  of  this.  I  believe  it  is 
possible.  Just  as  It  Is  necessary,  to  save  the 
American  city  and  thus  save  America  itself. 
Thla  country  Is  an  Increasingly  urban  society. 
We've  seen  moat  Americans  move  from  their 
rural  living  conditions  in  the  Ifl30a  and 
40'8  to  an  urban  society  Today  over  70%  of 
the  American  people  live  in  the  cities  of 
America  and  leas  than  30 'i  on  the  rural 
areas.  And  by  cities  I  mean  Baltimore  and 
the  surrounding  urban  counties,  because 
that's  what  the  city  is  la  today's  contexts 
It  tg  no  longer  limited  to  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  Baltimore  City.  We  share 
the  problems  and  the  opportunities  as  a 
region 

In  the  case  of  Baltimore,  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  as  distinguished  from  the  region 
of  Baltimore,  has  traditionally  been  the  cen- 
ter of  our  conunerce  and  our  culture,  of  our 
Investment  and  of  our  economic  activity.  As 
Qovernor  of  Jdarylaad,  I  was  Intimately  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  depended  on  the  health  and  the 
welfare  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  That  condi- 
tion has  not  changed. 

The  decisions  that  are  made  in  finance 
and  m  commerce  and  in  industry,  the 
decisions  of  civic  organizations,  social 
service  organizations,  charitable  orsjanUa- 
tlons  and  religious  organizations  are 
basically  made  for  this  entire  region  some- 
where wlthm  Baltimore  CKy  The  Board 
Rooms  of  your  banks  are  for  the  most  part 
in  Baltimore  and  in  downtown  Baltimore. 
The  chief  executive  officers  and  the  senior 
officials  operate  from  the  center  city  of 
Baltimore  in  moat  Instances.  If  Baltimore 
was  to  be  a  city  of  despair  and  decline,  of 
deterioration  and  dirt,  if  Balltmore  was  to 
be  a  city  of  congeatton  and  blight  and  slums, 
the  major  decisions  would  have  been  made 
In  that  stultifying  atmosphere  or  the 
decision-makers  would  have  moved. 

HappUy  for  you  and  the  organizations  you 
represent  and  for  the  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  region,  and  of  Maryland.  Baltimore 
is  not  such  a  city.  The  decisions  that  were 
made  10  and  16  and  20  ye4U-g  ago  are  afiect- 
uig  the  decuions  that  are  bemg  made  today 
The  decision  to  locate  the  State  Office  BuUd- 
Ing  in  the  largest  city  in  Maryland  made  in 
the  early  1950s  signUlcantly  aided  In  the 
redevelopment  of  the  Mount  Royal  section 
of  Baltimore 

The  decision  that  public  and  private  au- 
thorities made  in  the  Ute  19«0s  to  plan  and 
to  begin  to  buUd  Charles  Center  continued 
the  momentum  which  has  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  inspiring  project  Charles 
Center  has  created  not  only  new  buildings 
and  new  plazas  tor  Baltimore,  it  has  created 
not  only  new  taxes  and  new  job  opportuni- 
ties, but  It  has  created  the  priceless  en- 
thusiasm and  spirit  which  are  »o  necessary 
for  a  City  to  move  ahead  That  self-confl- 
dence  and  enthusiasm  which  flowed  from 
Charles  Center  is  perhape  Its  most  Important 
contribution  to  the  City  and  Stale. 

As  you  know,  ground  was  broken  for  the 
last  commercial  office  building  to  be  built  in 
Charles  Center  on  Thursday,  September  aoth: 
and  with  the  oompletion  of  the  Hilton  Hotel, 
the  beginning  in  1874  of  the  Oas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  addition,  and  the  beginning 
thl«  faU  0(f  the  final  Mullaa  tower  af  the 
coets  are  successfully  brought  In  line,  which 
I  predict  they  will  be),  Charles  Center  will 


have  been  completed  and  wUl  stand  ae  one 
of  America's  moet  outstanding  urban  de- 
velopment projects 

When  I  returned  to  Baltimore  after  two 
terms  as  Governor  of  Maryland,  I  saw  the 
future  being  shaped  by  projects  like  Cha.-lee 
Oenter  and  the  City's  general  tirban  renewal 
program  I  felt  that  Balttwiore  had  an  op- 
portunity to  keep  the  momentu:ii  going  and 
to  capUali7«  on  Its  unique  puWtc private 
partnership  which  had  produced  Charles 
Center  I  proposed  in  my  Inaugural  Addrm.s 
In  1983  that  the  same  people  who  produced 
Charles  Oenter  .that  U  the  City  and  the 
private  business  community  i  Join  t<jgether 
to  look  at  the  great  opportunity  presented 
to  the  City  by  the  fact  that  our  downtown 
Is  adjacent  to  a  harbor. 

I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  great  cftles 
from  Singapore  to  Stockholm,  from  Chicago 
to  San  Francisco,  had  all  utilized  their  wa- 
ter to  enhance  their  center  city  Oreat  cities 
ha\'e  capitalized  on  great  bodies  of  water. 
and  perhaps  it  was  lucky  that  Baltimore  had 
not  done  a  plecemea!,  unexr-uin;  redevelop- 
ment program  In  the  Inner  Harbor  Perhaps 
It  was  fortuitous  that  Charles  Center  pre- 
ceded any  attention  to  the  Inner  Harbor,  be- 
cause Charles  Center  raised  our  sights  as  to 
what  was  possible 

I  called  Jim  Rouse,  who  was  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Greater  Baltimore  Committee,  to 
meet  with  me  to  discuss  this  problem  Jim 
responded  In  his  urual  enthusiastic  and 
imaginative  way  WeTe  bles.sed  to  have  cltl- 
j*ns  like  this  In  our  community,  and  I  was 
lmr«ed lately  excited  by  his  response 

8o  we  put  together  the  same  team  that 
had  planned  Charles  Center  and  began  to 
look  at  the  area  scnith  of  It — not  33  acres 
like  Charles  Center,  but  128  acres — within 
18  months  we  came  up  with  a  plan  which 
received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  my  Ad- 
ministration, of  the  Baltimore  City  Council. 
of  the  Federal  Renewal  Agency,  and  finally, 
and  mom  Importantly  of  the  Baltimore  City 
voters  who  were  asked  to  support  It  by  a 
•U  million  dollar  bond  Issue.  And  sup- 
port It  they  did— by  a  two-and-a-half  to 
one  vote  In  favor  of  t.*ie  Inner  Harbor  bond 
laerie  At  a  time  when  school  bond  issuea  and 
redevelopment  bond  Issues  around  the  coun- 
try were  being  defeated.  Baltlmoreans  ex- 
pressed sufficient  faith  In  our  future  to  tackle 
one  of  the  biggest  bond  issue.s  that  they  had 
ever  been  faced  with  Ttxlay  you  see  some 
of  the  results  of  that  work 

I'd  like  to  ten  you  a  little  bit  about  the 
Inner  Harbor  project  from  a  phlloeophlcal 
standpoint  It  is  important  for  a  city  to  have 
beaiitlful  buildings  and  plazas,  adequate 
parking  and  good  transportation,  but  build- 
ings do  not  a  city  make  People  are  the  Im- 
portant Ingredient  Charles  Center  doubled 
the  employment  in  its  33  acres  The  Inner 
Harbor  was  conceived  as  an  instnimentalltv 
for  attracting  pe<>ple  back  to  the  Ciry  to 
live,  for  obtaining  a  mix  of  Income  levels 
for  providing  educational  facilities,  for  pro- 
viding tourist  attractions,  for  providing 
health  care,  for  providing  low  and  moderate- 
Income  housing,  as  well  as  luxury  housing. 
and  for  providing  the  plans  which  are  now 
being  implemented  for  a  bea-itifMi  downtown 
Baltimore 

Even  In  the  initial  planning  stage,  we  were 
excited  by  the  response  we  heghn  to  receive 
from  the  citizens  and  the  instlt^nions  of  the 
City  who  participated  ;n  the  planning  of 
these  facilities  BarW  on  the  pa.stor  of  Christ 
Lutheran  Church  came  to  me  with  a  propoes: 
that  they  would  provide  health  care  facili- 
ties, housing  facilities,  and  community  serv- 
ice facilities  to  the  people  of  south  Baltimore 
and  of  the  entire  city  as  part  of  the  Inner 
Harbor  plan  Today  the  John  L  Deaton  Hos- 
pital Is  open  and  operating  TTie  250  apart- 
ments for  low-income  elderly  people  are 
about  ready  for  occupancy  The  underground 
parking  with  a  plaza  above  for  conc«rts  and 
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plays  and  activities  Is  about  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy, and  their  building  for  social  service 
•rgaiilzatlons    is    next    on    their    agenda 

The  work  of  Christ  Lutheran  Church  in 
providing  from  their  parishioners  over  $800,- 

000  of  hard  cash  to  this  project,  which  allowed 
for  ft  total  Investment  of  »14  mUllon  In  those 
facilities  was  an  inspiration  to  those  in  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  private  sector  who  saw 
the  Inner  Harbor  as  a  promise  for  a  new 
Baltimore 

Since  that  time  work  has  begun  on  the  $6 
million  Maryland  Academy  of  Bolences 
Building  at  the  corner  of  Key  Highway  and 
Light  Street.  The  bulkhead  baa  been  rede- 
signed and  work  completed  on  the  Key  High- 
way. Light  Street,  and  Pratt  Street  sides. 
(This  was  the  site  of  almost  2.000,000  people 
participating  in  the  Baltimore  City  Pair  on 
the  weekend  of  September  28,  29,  and  30.) 
The  Constellation  is  almost  completely  re- 
furbished and  wUl  provide  continuous  and 
attractive  tourist  attractions  In  Baltimore 
Just  as  3,000,000  visitors  annually  arc  at- 
tracted to  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  In  Boston's 
Harbor. 

The  U.SJ".  &  Q.  Company  will  occupy  their 
handsome  new  building  at  the  end  of  thla 
year  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  Streets.  This  building  will  have  beauti- 
ful landscaping  and  a  Henry  Moore  sculpture 
as  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  entire 
development. 

On  the  northeast  corner  of  Pratt  and  Light 
Streets  we  can  see  the  IBM.  Building  under 
construction,  which  Is  living  proof  that  Bal- 
timore can  compete.  Baltimore  was  able  to 
attract  this  new  regional  headquarters  of 
a  major  corporation.  In  comfjetltlon  with  in- 
numerable subxu-ban  sites  along  the  Beltway. 
It  was  a  bard-headed  business  decision  which 
proved  to  I.BAl.  that  It  made  sense  to  locate 
in  the  Inner  Harbor. 

Next  to  the  I.B.M.  BuUdlug,  along  Pratt 
Boulevard,  as  we  now  call  It,  Li  the  site  for 
the  new  Federal  Reserve  Building.  The  de- 
sign work  has  t)een  completed  on  this  hand- 
some new  building  but  the  final  authoriza- 
tion has  not  yet  cleared  Congreesman  Wright 
Patman's  committee.  We  believe  that  the  au- 
thorization to  begin  this  building  will,  how- 
ever, not  be  too  far  In  the  future. 

On  the  site  of  what  Is  now  Pier  2,  Pratt 
Street,  ground  will  be  broken  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  for  the  new  World  Trade 
Center  Building  designed  by  the  world  re- 
nowned arcltect.  I  M  Pel  (pronounced  PAY) . 
Across  the  street  again  next  to  the  News 
American  Building  (which  will  stav  and  be 
refurbished)  wlU  be  the  QulUe  Oarage  and 
office  building.  Construction  will  begin  on 
this  before  the  end  of  1973. 

Adjacent  to  that  site  and  Just  east  of  the 
Customs  House  is  the  site  of  the  new  Com- 
munity College  Inner  Harbor  Campus. 
Ground  was  broken  for  this  undertaking  on 
September  7th. 

Here  again.  Just  as  In  the  Maryland  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  Constellation  and  the 
Christ  Church  development,  the  commitment 
to  people  comes  forth  because  the  Com- 
munity College  of  Baltimore  at  Its  Inner 
Harbor  Campus  will  be  training  the  youth 
of  our  City  and.  specifically,  the  youth  of 
east  and  south  Baltimore  for  Job  oppor- 
tunities In  downtown  business  and  industry 
and  In  port- related  Industry. 

1  would  suggest  to  you  bankers  that  you 
give  serious  consideration  to  courses  to  be 
Uught  at  this  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
Community  College  in  areas  where  you  feel 
a  need  for  men  and  women  in  your  busi- 
ness and  professions.  Thla  college  is 
scheduled  to  be  open  in  early  1976. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Pratv  Boule- 
vard and  Light  Street,  from  Pratt  Street  to 
the  McCormick  Building,  will  be  Constel- 
lation Plaza  This  plaza  wiU  include  a  ma- 
jor office  building  for  the  CAP  Telephone 
Company,  several  hundred  luxury  apartment 


unite,  and  a  600-room  Sheraton  Hotel,  as 
well  as  underground  parkliig,  tennis  courts, 
health  clubs  and  an  exciting  series  of  shop%, 
restaurants  and  boutiques  along  the  bulk- 
head on  the  east  side  of  Light  Street.  The 
first  phase  of  this  development  is  scheduled 
to  begin  In  late  1973  or  early  1974.  1  be- 
lieve that  you  will  soon  see  a  public  an- 
notincement  concerning  it. 

For  the  area  to  the  west  of  Charles  Street, 
over  to  the  Camden  Station  area  at  Sharp 
Street  and  from  Pratt  Street  to  Hill  Street, 
Is  the  Inner  Harbor  West  project.  This  has 
been  committed  to  a  national  development 
concern  who  will  undertake  the  $60  million 
project  to  include  a  variety  of  housing 
types — from  single-occupancy  to  multiple 
occupancy,  from  rental  to  ownership.  Tills 
project  will  be  a  new  town  in  town  for 
approximately  3,500  families.  The  de- 
veloper— the  Shelter  Corporation  of 
America — competed  for  the  opportunity  to 
do  the  Job  with  nine  other  nationally-known 
developers. 

To  the  north  of  this  development  and  to 
the  south  of  the  Federal  Office  BuUdlng  In 
Charles  Center,  construction  is  about  to 
begin  for  a  new  Federal  Courthouse  to  re- 
place the  older  building  on  Calvert  Street  at 
Payette  Construction  on  this  should  start 
within  45  days,  as  the  site  Is  now  being 
prepared. 

Back  to  the  other  side  of  the  project  and 
to  the  piers  which  the  City  owns  along 
Pratt  Street.  I  described  the  beginning  to- 
morrow morning  of  the  construction  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  Building.  This  leaves 
piers  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  owned  by  the  City  and 
available  in  approximately  five  years  for 
construction  of  apartments  and  condo- 
mlnliuns  in  the  Inner  Harbor,  which  by 
that  time  will  have  been  so  dramatically 
changed  as  to  make  thoee  piers  an  exciting 
and  beautiful  place  for  people  to  live 

Plan*  are  now  being  drawn  for  a  design 
competition  among  local  and  national  de- 
velopers for  the  opportunity  to  undertake 
that  development. 

I  am  not  here  tonight  to  speak  about  the 
Convention  and  Stadium  Complex  which  has 
been  proposed  as  the  finishing  touch  for 
Baltimore's  inner  Harbor  program  because 
that  Is  another  complete  program  for  you. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  If  the  City  and  Staie 
are  successful  in  receiving  authorization  for 
their  plans,  we  can  see  addlUonal  parking, 
shops,  convention  facilities  and  an  enclosed 
stadium  for  70,000  people  south  of  the  Civic 
Center  and  slightly  to  the  west  of  Camden 
Station, 

This  exciting  project  would  bring  ten's  of 
thousands  of  people  on  approximately  ninety 
days  of  the  year  m  the  downtown  area  to 
patronize  the  shops  and  restaurants  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  rebuUding  of  downtown 
Baltimore. 

Again,  I  do  not  want  to  talk  tonight  about 
the  subway  system  which  will  serve  the 
Charles  Center.  Inner  Harbor  and  the  Sta- 
dium Complex  because  that  is  another  sub- 
ject for  another  time,  but  construction  Is 
due  to  start  in  late  1974  on  a  system  that 
will  provide  clean,  safe,  frequent  rapid  transit 
service  to  these  proJec'>,s  from  major  under- 
ground stations.  The  length  of  each  will  be 
appoxlmately  700  feet  and  provide  multiple 
entrances  directly  into  the  buildings  which 
I  have  described. 

All  of  this  has  been  conceived  from  a  mas- 
ter plan  of  a  new  and  beautiful  downtown 
Baltimore.  As  you  can  see  from  some  of  the 
dates  that  I  have  enumerated  in  this  talk, 
moet  of  the  commitments  are  at  hand.  Much 
of  the  construction  is  ur.der»'ay.  such  as  the 
Christ  Church,  the  Maryland  Academy  of 
Sciences  IBM  and  the  V&  P  &  O  Others  will 
Just  start  such  as  the  World  Trade  Center, 
the  new  Hotel,  the  Telephone  Company 
Building  and  the  new  Courthouse 

Others,  such  as  the  Inner  Harbor  West  are 
committed  but  the  Inner  Harbor  la  moving  at 


a  great  pace  that  exceeds  even  the  fondest 

expectations  of  those  of  us  who  conceived 
and  planned  it. 

Baltimore  has  a  lot  going  for  it  and  the 
puDllc-prUate  partnership,  which  is  making 
all  this  possible,  is  an  Integral  part  of  our  new 
progressive  stance 

The  banking  conamunlty  has  played  an  Im- 
portant part  In  all  of  this  and  will  play  an 
even  more  important  part  in  the  future.  The 
contribution  of  the  banks  has  been  impor- 
tant In  terms  of  your  receptivity  to  finance 
the  new  developments,  but  equally  Impor- 
tant has  been  the  role  that  bankers  have 
played  in  their  civic  capacity  to  help  provide 
the  leadership  that  has  made  this  all  p>06sible 

I  hope  that  civic  responslblhty  will  con- 
tinue to  be  foremost  among  the  duties  of  the 
bankers  of  Baltimore. 

As  for  Baltimore  itself,  it  is  not  dead. 

It  Is  not  dying. 

But  it  la,  thank  goodness,  under  intensive 
care. 


NIXON  ADMINISTFL^TION  AT- 
TEMPTS TO  BL.'^CKMAIL  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nixon  administration,  through  a  recent 
proposal  by  "White  House  dcxnestic  ad- 
viser Melvin  R.  Laird,  is  attempting  to 
blackmail  Congress  into  agreeing  to  the 
cancellation  of  all  anti-impoundment 
lawsuits  against  the  administration,  by 
State,  communities,  and  organizations, 
as  a  condition  for  preventing  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  the  bill,  H.R.  8877,  provid- 
ing appropriations  for  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Health,   Education,  and  Welfare, 

Mr  Laird  has  proposed  this  scheme 
as  part  of  an  amendment  he  has  sub- 
mitted behind  closed  doors  at  the  last 
minute  to  House  and  Senate  conferees 
working  on  the  final  version  of  this  cru- 
cially important  appropriation  mesisure. 
already  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  Laird  aniendment  would  strike 
out  Senate  language  in  this  biU  prohibit- 
ing administration  impoundments  of  ap- 
prlated  funds.  In  Its  place,  there  would 
be  a  new  provision  authorizing  a  reduc- 
tion of  up  to  $400  million  from  funds 
contained  in  this  bill,  except  that  no  line 
item  funding  could  be  reduced  by  more 
than  5  percent.  That  still  ajnoimts,  how- 
ever, to  eivme  the  Pre.^ident  an  item-veto 
over  apprc^ariatlons  enacted  by  Congress. 
But  with  resp>ect  to  formula  grant  pro- 
grams— an  example,  imder  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  EMucation  Act — 
this  reduced  amoimt  could  be  considered 
the  ai>proprlated  level — thereby  preclud- 
ing any  court  cases  broug'ht  by  States 
over  amounts  to  which  they  believe  they 
are  entitled  accordmg  to  the  relevent 
formula. 

The  Initial  conference  report  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  would 
establish  a  total  spending  level  of  S3 2. 9 
bilhon.  The  $400  million  overall  reduc- 
tion proposed  by  the  White  House  would 
bring  spending  for  these  programs  to 
meet  essential  needs  of  our  people  down 
to  a  level  that  Is  $37  million  below  the 
current  fiscal  1974  level  authorized  un- 
der the  continuing  resolution  imder 
which  these  programs  presently  operate. 

I  find  It  unconscionable  that  this  ad- 
ministration would  seek  to  further  cut 
back  funds  for  essential  prcnrrams  to  im- 
prove educational  opportumties  for  our 
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childrai,  provide  Job  training  and  em- 
ployment services  for  youth  and  older 
workers,  expand  critically  needed  health 
care  services  for  all  our  people,  and  ac- 
complish so  much  more  that  Is  of  vital 
importance  to  people  in  need  and  In  the 
betterment  of  life  for  all  our  citizens. 

But  this  spending  reduction  proposed 
by  the  administration  is  only  the  tip  of 
the  Iceberg.  The  Laird  proposal,  which 
can  only  be  described  as  a  case  of  un- 
bridled blackmail,  stipulates  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  fiscal  1974  Federal  assistance 
by  £iny  organization — meaning  e\en 
States — will  automaUcallj-  cancel  any 
claim  brought  by  that  organization  be- 
fore a  court  for  Federal  funds  to  whlcb 
It  believes  it  Is  entitled  under  fiscal  1973 
appropriations  enacted  by  Congress 

This  amounts  to  setting  aside  In  one 
stroke  some  30  court  decisions  against 
the  administration,  where  total  fimds 
determined  to  have  been  impounded  il- 
legally by  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  amount  to  at  least  $966  million. 
We  have  seen  case  after  case  of  blatant 
impoundment  by  the  administration  of 
funds  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  spent 
on  vitally  needed  domestic  programs  for 
our  people.  In  a  report  Hied  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  30,  1973.  as  re- 
quired under  the  Federal  Impoundment 
and  Information  Act.  the  ODBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  still  listed  $7,443 
billion  as  being  held  back  in  "budgetary 
reserves.  ■  And  his  Is  only  part  of  the 
story  of  funds  delayed  from  reaching 
programs  of  housing  and  community  im- 
provement, research  and  development  in 
several  major  areas,  and  services  to  meet 
human  needs  of  the  highest  priority. 

Only  2  days  before  Mr.  Laird  submitted 
his  proposal,  a  ruling,  of  great  impor- 
tance to  school  districts  and  vocational 
education  programs  across  the  Nation, 
was  handed  down  by  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy.  Judge  Waddy 
ordered  that  $380  million  m  fiscal  1873 
education  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress but  frozen  by  the  administration  be 
distributed  among  the  States  inmiedi- 
ately.  I  applaud  this  decision,  which  fol- 
lows upon  an  earlier  court  order  prohib- 
iting the  reversion  of  these  unspent 
funds  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

However,  the  effect  of  the  Laird  pro- 
posal would  be  to  telJ  the  State  and  school 
district  claimants  to  this  case  that  if  they 
accept  one  cent  of  Federal  assistance  in 
fiscal  1974.  these  court  decisicns  will  be 
automatically  wiped  out  and  they  will  be 
permanently  barred  from  seeking  previ- 
ous Federal  assistance  to  which  they  were 
fully  entitled. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Congress  to 
instruct  the  Nbcon  administration  that 
It  must  cease  its  attempts  to  exempt  itself 
from  the  law. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
Insist  that  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  holding  various  Impoundments  of 
appropriated  funds  Illegal 

Let  Congress  now  make  It  sharply  clear 
that  It  will  not  submit  to  blackmail, 
where  the  White  House  Li  propoBlng  the 
cancellation  cf  these  lawsuits  as  a  trade- 
off for  the  Presidents  signing  a  major 


appropriations  bill  into  law.  Congress 
must  totally  reject  Mr  Laird's  proposal 
to  deny  claimants  in  court  suits  on  OMB 
Improvements  of  fiscal  1973  appro- 
priated funds  any  judicial  relief  upon 
their  acceptance  of  Federal  assistance  in 
the  current  fiscal  year 

The  central  fact  is  that  this  proposal 
Is  flatly  unconstitutional.  Not  only  does 
It  violate  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  Inherent  in  the  Constitution — 
because  it  represents  a  blunt  intrusion  by 
the  NLxon  administration  into  the  power 
of  Congress  to  appropriate  Federal 
funds — but  It  also  violates  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  A  recent  message  by  Lucy  WUson 
Benson,  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  rightly  states  that  Mr. 
Laird's  proposal  "violates  the  right  of 
citizen  access  to  Judicial  relief  and  sub- 
verts the  basic  concepts  of  checks  and 
balances  among  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  branches." 

I  strongly  urge  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees on  the  fiscal  1974  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  not  to  submit  to  this 
unconscionable  act  of  White  House 
blackmail  with  the  implied  threat  of  a 
Presidentisd  veto  if  Mr  Laird's  proposal 
is  not  accepted  Let  It  be  made  emphati- 
cally clear  to  the  administration  that 
Congress  is  a  coequal  partner  in  the 
American  system  of  government,  and 
that  no  intrusion  upon  Its  legislative 
power  of  the  purse  will  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles — 'Education  Mil- 
lions Unfrozen."  appearing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  November  22.  1973,  and 
"White  House  Seeks  HEW  Budget  Bill." 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
November  24.  1973.  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  tba  Waahiogton  Post.  Nov.  33,  1973] 
Education  Miujons  Univozxn 
Washington — US.  Dlstrtct  Judge  Joe*ph 
Waddy  ruled  Wednesday  that  the  admJnla- 
tratlon  muat  apend  MBO  million  In  appro- 
priated education  funds  that  President  Nlzon 
had  ordered  impounded. 

Ruling  In  a  clasa-actlon  suit  brought  by 
the  Oxomonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Waddy 
ordered  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  dutribute  the  »380  million  among  the 
states  "Immediately." 

The  oase  Involved  money  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  which  ended  June  30  Penn- 
sylvania had  sought  its  share,  wbloh  It  said 
amounted  to  $18  million. 

The  money  was  appropriated  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
the  basic  federal-aid-to-educstton  program, 
and  under  the  Vooatlonal  Education  and 
Adult  Education  acts 

There  have  been  a  number  of  court  deci- 
sions on  the  constltutlonAlIty  ot  NUon's  re- 
fusal to  spend  aU  that  Congress  has  appto- 
pnated. 

The  Utorary  of  Congreas  aakl  opponents  ot 
Nixon's  Impoundments  have  won  more  than 
30  lawsuits  while  tbe  admlnLstratlon  has  bMQ 
upheld  In  about  six. 

The  administration  has  been  seeking  a  de- 
finitive Supreme  Oourt  decision  on  the  con- 
stttntlonallty  of  impoundments. 

In  the  only  case  to  go  above  the  District 
Court  level,  tbe  VS.  Oourt  of  Appeals  up- 
b*id.  a  to  1.  a  deolalon  ordering  the  release 
ot  money  from  the  Highway  Trust  Pund 


Other  District  Court  decisions  have  or- 
dered the  release  ot  funds  for  housing,  urban 
renewal,  rural  housing,  antlpoverty,  food 
water  pollution,  and  health  prograrus 

Democrats  in  Congress,  unhappy  because 
the  impoundments  have  withheld  money  for 
soctBi  progranvg,  .'^ve  »«jught  to  fnact  legis- 
lation inhlbltlnK  the  President's  ability  to 
refuse   tt)  spend  aj>praprUt»d    funds. 

Such  ieglaiatlon  has  paM«d  ihe  Senate  and 
awaits  House  action. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  24.  1973 1 
WHrrt  HoiTBi  BcEKs  HEW  Buoorr  Bn.L 

(By  3tuart  Auerbach) 

The  White  House's  chief  domestic  adviser, 
Melvln  R.  Laird,  said  yesterday  that  he  has 
launched  an  eflort  to  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  from 
having  to  operate  without  a  budget  for  the 
-second  straight  year. 

In  this  effort  to  avert  another  presidential 
veto  of  the  HEW-Labor  appropriations  bill. 
Laird  said  In  an  Interview,  he  proposed  a  plan 
that  would  block  suits  to  recover  lmpK>unded 
funds. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  a  bill  that  can  be  signed 
so  the  department  does  not  have  to  work  on 
a  continuing  resolution  that  makes  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  plan,"  Laird  said. 

■  We  want  a  bUl.  You  shouldn't  be  op- 
erating the  department  for  this  long  a  period 
[more  than  a  year)  on  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion" 

Sen  Warren  Magnuson  (D-Waah.),  chair- 
man of  the  HEW-Labor  Appropriations  8ub- 
oommlttee.  agreed  with  Laird.  "We  would  like 
to  have  a  bill.  We  are  tired  of  these  vetoe  and 
continuing  resolutions,"  he  said. 

As  approved  by  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence Committee  two  weeks  ago,  the  bill  called 
for  expenditures  that  totaled  •1.4  billion 
more  than  President  Nixon  asked  The  House, 
however,  sent  the  bill  back  to  conference,  a 
move  that  Laird  said  he  was  ■'Instrumental" 
In  arranging. 

He  predicted  a  presidential  veto  last  sum- 
mer when  the  House  parsed  Its  version  of 
the  bill  calling  for  spending  $2.1  bUllon 
more  than  Mr.  Nixon  requested 

Laird  said  that  he  wants  to  'earmark  some 
of  the  money"  in  the  budget  for  out-of-court 
settlements  of  the  more  than  50  suits  that 
state  and  local  governments  and  private  or- 
ganizations have  brought  against  the  govern- 
ment for  the  recovery  of  funds  impounded 
by  the  President. 

The  governments  and  private  organiza- 
tions have  won  at  least  30  of  the  suits  In 
the  lower  courts  while  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  been  upheld  in  only  six  cases,  a 
Library  of  Congress  study  showed. 

Nevertheless,  some  members  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  incl'udlng  HEW  Secretary 
Caspar  W  Weinberger,  feel  that  the  govern- 
ment should  appeal  the  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court  If  necessary 

Weinberger  said  yesterday  that  he  believes 
"a  correct  decision  would  recognise  the 
President's  authority"  to  reftise  to  spend 
money  even  though  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated It 

"In  the  absence  of  connreaalonaJ  proce- 
duree  for  examining  the  ovenU!  upending  of 
government,  "  said  Weinberger  "the  only  one 
who  can  Is  the  President.  I  believe  he  has 
the  power  to  lmp>ound  funds  and  I  hope  the 
courts  wUl  recognize  it." 

Laird  recalled  that  he  took  the  other  side 
of  the  Impounding  issue  during  his  years  In 
the  House  where  he  served  as  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  HEW-l.abor  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee 

The  late  John  E  Pogarty,  then  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
and  Laird  "used  to  be  in  conflict  over  this 
thtng  "  with  Presidents  Elsenhower.  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  Laird  rocalleil 

Laird's  proposal,  as  drafted  In  amend- 
ment form  by  HEW  lawyers,  would  bar  or- 
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^anlzatlons  from  getting  funds  from  the 
1974  budget  If  they  pressed  suits  for  money 
they  thotight  was  coming  to  them  from  the 
1973  budget 

Laird,  however,  said  he  did  not  Intend  to 
cut  off  funds  He  said  that  he  would  "feel 
better"  If  there  were  money  In  the  budget 
to  settle  the  suits 

"I  foresee  greater  problems  If  these  suiu 
go  the  other  way  "-that  Is.  against  the  gov- 
errunent,  I.aird  said.  "The  time  to  com- 
promise on  court  cases  Is  before  they  get  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  not  after." 

The  League  of  Women  "Voters,  meanwhile 
sent  letters  yesterday  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate chairmen  of  the  Conference  Committee 
urging  rejection  of  the  Laird  proposal. 

League  President  Lucy  Wilson  Benson 
called  the  prop^oBal  "unethical  and  perhaps 
unconstitutional,"  and  said  that  it  "violates 
the  right  of  citizen  access  to  Judicial  relief 
and  subverts  the  ba-slc  concepts  of  checks 
and  balanc«s  among  the  legislative,  executive 
and  Judicial  branches." 


ORANGE   COUNTY,   N  C.   YOUNG 
DEMOCRATS  HONOR  L.  B.  J. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  It  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  unique  and  fitting 
tribute  to  our  late  beloved  President  Lyn- 
don Balnes  Johnson. 

On  November  8,  1973,  the  citizens  of 
Orange  County,  NC  ,  hosted  a  tribute 
honoring  the  late  President  and 
his  widow.  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  culminat- 
ing in  a  ceremony  renaming  the  Orange 
County  Young  Democratic  Club  the  LBJ 
Young  Democratic  Club 

In  a  resolution  proclaiming  President 
Johnson  one  who  "will  be  forever  remem- 
bered as  the  President  most  truly  of  all 
Americans"  and  one  who  "nobly  served 
his  Nation  first,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  second—all  his  life"  the  Orange 
County  Young  Democratic  Club  became 
the  first  such  organization  in  the  Nation 
to  so  honor  this  great  citizen  and  leader. 
Noting  that  Mrs.  Johnson  ".served  equally 
with  her  husband  in  his  many  tasks."  the 
club  declared  the  name  to  be  in  honor 
jointly  of  the  late  President  and  the  for- 
mer First  Lady, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  reso- 
lution offlclally  naming  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Club  in  Orange  County.  N.C..  a 
proclamation  issued  jointly  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Orange  County  and  the  mayors  of  Carr- 
boro.  Chapel  Hill,  and  Hillsborough:  an 
article  by  Ms  Margaret  Knox  In  the 
North  Carolina  Leader :  and  my  message 
of  greeting  to  tho.se  gathered  in  honor  of 
the  late  President  and  his  Lady. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  RKSOLtmoN  TO  OfTICIALLT  NAtfX  THK 
YOUNO  DXMOCIUTTC  CLUB  IN  ORANGI 
Cotn«TT,    NC. 

Whereas:  this  club  has  generally  been 
known  as  the  Orange  County  Young  Demo- 
cratic Club,  and 

Whereas:  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  club 
should  bear  a  distinctive  and  official  name, 
and 

"Whereas  President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 
departed  thl.s  life  on  33  January  1973.  and 

Whereas;  President  Johnson  will  be  for- 
ever remembered  as  the  President  most  truly 
of  all  Americans,  and 


"Whereas:  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  nobly 
served  his  nation  first,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  second — all  his  life,  and 

Whereas;  His  constant  friend,  companion, 
and  help-mate  was  his  beloved  wife,  and 

Whereas;  Lady  Bird  Tt.ylor  Johnson  served 
equally  with  her  husband  In  his  many  tasks, 
and 

Whereas:  this  "most  remarkable  woman 
ever  to  be  Plrst  Lady"  to  quote  a  leading 
columnist,  continues  to  carry  on  the  Ideals 
for  which  her  husband  lived,  and. 

Whereas;  It  Is  appropriate  that  In  honor- 
ing the  late  President  we  also  honor  the 
former  Plrst  Lady: 

Therefore  be  it  resolved 

Article  I.  The  Young  Democratic  Club  In 
Orange  County,  North  Carolina,  shall  hence- 
forth and  forever  be  known  as  The  LBJ 
Young  Democratic  Club. 

Article  II:  This  name  shall  be  In  honor 
Jointly  of  our  beloved  late  President  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  and  our  former  Plrst  lAdy, 
Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

Article  III:  The  President  of  this  Club  shall 
Inform  the  Johnson  family  of  this  action. 

Article  I"V  The  President  of  this  Club  shall 
organize  a  suitable  public  memorial  honoring 
President  Johnson. 

Article  V  The  President  of  this  CTub  and  a 
committee  appointed  by  him  shall  make 
arrangements  for  an  official  copy  of  this 
Resolution  to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Article  VI:  The  President  shall  sign  and 
each  officer  of  the  criub  shall  co-sign  this 
resolution. 

Article  VH :  The  President  may  Invite  other 
appropriate  persons,  not  to  exceed  ten,  to  join 
In  the  signing  of  this  resolution. 

Article  VIII:  This  resolution  shall  be  in 
effect  Immediately  upon  Its  adoption 


Phoclamation 

Whereas;  on  Thursday,  November  8,  1973, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  will  visit  North 
Carolina  and  Orange  County,  and 

Whereas;  a  visit  by  the  former  Plrst  Lady 
of  the  United  States  is  an  occasion  for  offi- 
cial attention  and  welcome,  and 

Whereas:  a  special  tribute  to  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  our  late  President  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son is  to  be  held  by  The  LBJ  Young  Demo- 
cratic Club,  and 

"Whereas;  this  event  Is  bringing  many  per- 
sons of  note  Into  Orange  County,  and 

Whereas;  It  Is  appropriate  that  for  this  oc- 
casion we  act  Jointly  for  the  citizens  of 
Orange  County,  and  the  towns  of  Carrboro. 
Chapel  Hill,  and  Hillsborough: 

Therefore:  we  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  Orange  County, 
the  Mayor  of  Carrboro.  the  Mayor  of  Chapel 
HUl.  and  the  Mayor  of  HlllsbcH-ough  do  jointly 
declare  and  proclaim  that  Thursday.  Novem- 
ber 8  1973  shaU  be  LBJ  Day  In  these  otir 
Jurisdictions  and  that  on  this  day  we  do 
order  and  extend  to  Mrs  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
the  Preedom  of  our  Precincts  and  our  To"wns. 

[Prom  the  North  Carolina  Leader.  Nov,  13, 

19731 

Threi    Pormer    Oovernors    at    Lady    Bmo'a 

BAMTQtrrr 

(By  Margaret  Knox) 

Lady  Bird  Johnson,  wife  of  the  late  UJB. 
President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  won  the 
hearts  of  North  Carolinians  all  over  again 
the  other  day  In  Chapel  HUl  and  other  parts 
of  Orange  County. 

E>escrlbed  as  the  "greatest  Plrst  Lady  in 
modern  history.  "  by  former  Gov.  Luther  H. 
Hodges  at  a  banquet  In  Chapel  Hill,  Mrs, 
Johnson  was  warm,  friendly  and  gracious 

She  was  In  Chapel  HIU  specifically  to  be 
the  guest  of  honor  of  the  renaming  of  the 
Orange  County  Young  Democratic  Club  to 
tKe  LBJ  Young  Democratic  Club 

John  Hamilton,  club  president,  said  It  was 
the  first  club  in  the  nation  to  so  honor  the 


former   Democratic   president   who  dlad   in 
January.  1978. 

The  banquet  was  held  In  the  American 
Legion  building  on  Legion  Bead  in  Cliapel 
Hill  and  consisted  of  barbeque.  Brunswick 
stew,  cole  alaw,  hushpupples  and  coAee. 

Pormer  Oovemor  Hodges  said  he  was  the 
oldest  man  in  both  President  Kennedy's  and 
President  Joihnson'B  cabinet. 

On  a  personal  note,  he  said,  be  recounted 
an  experience  with  President  Johnson  and 
Lady  Bird  who  had  driven  from  their  Texas 
ranch  to  Washington  with  two  servants. 

"There  was  no  place  for  a  black  person  to 
stay.  He  said  we  are  going  to  change  it  and 
he  did.  He  saw  all  of  us  as  one  people  who 
should  be  treated  alike."  Hodges  said. 

Because  he  "was  older  than  then  President 
Johnson.  Luther  Hodges  said  he  often  spoke 
up  when  perhaps  he  should  have  been  silent. 

"I  remember  one  occasion  when  Lady  Bird 
was  taking  a  nap  in  the  next  room  where  I 
was  talking  with  the  President  He  caUed  her 
name  and  I  told  him.  she  was  resting.  So  he 
called  "Ladybird,  what  is  the  name  of  that 
flower  1  want  planted  on  aU  the  highways 
of  America?' 

"She  called  back.  "Bluebonnetst"  the 
former  Governor  related 

Former  Gov  Bob  Scott,  now  execvitlve  di- 
rector of  the  North  Carolina  Agribusiness 
Council,  said  he  and  his  wife,  Jessie  Rae.  had 
enjoyed  a  meaJ  In  the  Johnsons'  Texas  home. 

"And  we  took  the  famous  ride  around  the 
LBJ  ranch.  Being  a  farm  boy.  I  cast  a  criti- 
cal eye  ...  it  was  a  working  ranch,  nothing 
pretentious  at  all. 

"On  the  car  telephone,  he  heard  an  order 
for  someone  to  go  to  the  store  for  some  salt 
for  some  homemade  Ice  cream  .  .  President 
Johnson  said,  '"While  you're  at  it,  make  out 
a  list  of  everything  else  you  need  and  quit 
maklne  so  many  trips  to  the  store'""  re- 
ported Pormer  Gov.  Bob    Scott. 

"It  was  a  warm  home  unpretentious.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  had  a  great  sense  of  pride  In 
his  heritage  We  want  to  thank  Mrs  John- 
son for  her  presence  here  There  are  people 
who  believe  in  you  as  much  as  before,"  Scott 
added. 

Pormer  Sen.  B  Everett  Jordan  declared, 
"She  Is  one  of  us'" 

Duke  President  Terry  Sanford  also  a  former 
North  Carolina  governor,  told  Mrs.  Johnson. 
"Welcome  to  the  environs  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, which  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Chapel 
Hill  Is  so  great." 

President  Sanford  said  that  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson  will  be  remembered  as  the 
President  who  put  education  first. 

"He  made  education  the  b"aslne8s  of  the 
nation.  "  he  said 

Sanford  said  there  is  work  to  be  done  on 
the  Democratic  party  to  make  It  "an  open 
party  and  a  winning  party" 

Mrs.  Johnson  rose  to  speak  briefly. 

"I  am  grateful  that  you  have  named  your 
Young  Democratic  Club  for  Lyndon.  It'fllls 
me  with  warmth  and  gratitude.  These  years 
you  speak  of  were  great  years,  vigorously 
loved:  Lyndon  was  anxious  to  put  all  his 
strength   into  his  work,"  she  said, 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  that  someone  had 
mentioned  the  Lady  Bird  SpeclaJ  whloh 
toured  the  country  In  behalf  of  her  hus- 
band's campaign. 

"That  was  the  most  wonderful  time  cf  my 
life  It  left  us  with  understanding,  warmth, 
respect  and  liking  for  North  Carolina  '  she 
added. 

"I'm  Just  so  happy  to  see  many  old  friends 
and  meet  young  new  friends."  s&ld  the  na- 
tion's former  First  Lady  '"Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  evening  and  your  memories  of 
my  h"usband." 

Before  dinner,  Mrs  Johnson  mingled  freely 
with  guests  In  another  room  of  the  American 
Legion  building 

One  of  the  first  to  greet  her  was  Oc*r 
Ewlng  of  Chapel  HUl  who  was  the  PSA  Ad- 
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miiil«tr»»ar  under  Pr«aideot  Hairy  Truia*a. 

Hn.  Johnaon  showed  her  surprise  and  lieeo 

pleaaor*  at  meeting  htm  acain,  claaptng  bla 

hand  m  txsUi  of  hen. 

"I  juat  can't  belteve  it."  she  murmiired. 

All    North   Oarollnas   former   PnrBt   Ladlee 

were    seated    at    the    head    table    while    the 

former  Oovernora  (except  Luther  H.  Hodc«ai 

were  sprinkled  out  among  tbe  gueata. 

When  Chapel  Hill  Mayor  Howard  Lee  spok« 
he  come  to  the  mike  ac  the  head  table  and 
began.  "Mrs.  Jobnaon.  former  OoTeroors  and 
honored  gueata.  including  my  wife  who  re- 
placaa  earn  at  the  head  of  the  tahle  .  . 

Ha  (jiMented  Mra.  Johnaon  with  a  gold 
key  to  the  city  of  Chapel  Hill 

It    opens    the   door    to    our    hearta."    be 
said. 

By  proclamation  Not.  8  was  LBJ  Day  by  tb* 
Orange  County  Commisatoneia,  the  mayors 
of  Chapel  Hill.  Hillsborough  and  Carrhoro. 
In  mid  afternoon.  Mra  Johnaon  made  aa 
appearance  at  the  Chapel  Hill  Public  Library 
on  Prankltn  St. 

Her  Unxmalne  was  delayed  a  little  while  as 
she  Tislted  Carrbro  Meanwhile.  Mrs  Blch-> 
mond  Bond,  chalraxin  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  th*  Library,  appeared  aomewhat 
astonished  at  the  array  of  news  media 
present. 

"I  thougbt  thia  was  *u8t  going  to  be  a  ■mall 
private  alTalr."  said  Un    Bond. 

Meanwhile.  Mrs.  Lillian  Lee.  wife  of 
Chapel  HUl's  mayor  and  a  special  teacher  at 
North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  appeared 
with  seven  youngsters  from  the  Communica- 
tions Disorders  Clinic,  all  ejiger  to  meet  Bira 
Johnaon. 

They  waited  outside  in  the  warm  Autumn 
sunshine  before  the  limousine  pulled  up  at 
the  library 

Mrs.  Johnaoo  took  time  to  shake  each  lltUe 
hand  and  heard  the  children  clearly  enun- 
ciate thetr  names. 

Instd«  the  Ubrarv's  fireplace  crackled  a 
huge  lire  which  Mrs  Johnaon  said  was  wel- 
coming and   "aars  <x>me  inside  and  linger  " 

Mrs  Bond  told  Mrs.  Johnaon,  "I  tlilnk  we 
lend  more  books  than  we  hay«  " 

"My  long  years  in  '.Vashington  Uught  me 
a  lot  about  the  people  in  North  Carolina." 
said  the  former  itrst  Lady  "You  always  sent 
the  beet  men  to  Washington." 

She  presented  th<?  library  with  two  book»^ 
The  Vantage  Point  by  Lyndon  Balnea  John- 
son and  A  White  House  Diary  by  herself. 

"These  books  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  all 
the  people  of  Chapel  Hill."  observed  Mrs. 
Bond. 

Downstairs  Mrs  Bond  poured  her  hot  oof- 
fee  and  she  chatted  briefly  with  news  media 
"It  Is  nice  to  be  remembered."  she  said  "J 
loved  my  theme  of  work  on  things  so  marrel- 
oualy  Interesting  such  aa  environment.  Head 
Start  and  See  America." 

At  present  she  worka  with  the  Austin  li- 
brary and   travels  quite  a  bit. 

She  said  the  Austin  library  "la  a  Uttle 
capsule   of    history  it    ahowa    what    tb« 

stftlea  were  lUe    It  U  a  visual  history         .1 
have  an  office  there  and  a  small  staff  " 

Bob  Pace  of  Chapel  HUl  Democratic  stal- 
wart, aaked  her  if  he  and  John  Hamilton 
could  visit  the  library  sometime 

"I^t  me  know  ahead  of  time  and  111  be 
your  guide  •  she  pronrused 

As  for  her  own  book,  she  commented.  "They 
were  great  years  and  I  m  sure  glad  I  got  It 
all  down  " 

While  m  Chapel  Hill  she  was  the  guest  of 
old  frtenda.  Dr   and  Mrs   Samuel  Sclden 

Mr  JoHw  W  H*ifii.TON. 
Chavel  mil.  S.C 

Although  we  cannot  accept  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  Join  you  on  November  8.  Muriel 
and  I  do  want  to  aend  our  greetings  to  our 
friends  In  Chapel  HUl  The  naming  of  your 
club  In  honor  of  the  Johjuona  is  a  wonder- 
ful tribute  to  tbem.  Lyndon  Jobnson  waa  a 
very  special  man  and  a  public  official  who 
gave  exceptional  service  to  our  country.  Lady 
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Bird  was  a  moat  gracious  Pint  Lady  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  inspiration  to  ail  who  know 
her  We  are  proud  to  have  served  In  Oovera- 
ment  with  the  Johnaooa  amd  grateful  for 
thetr  fnaadahip. 

BXTBBIT  H.   HtnCPHkZT. 


Mcintosh    fol-ndation    execu- 
tive  IMPOUNDMENT   PROJECT 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  findings  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted Mcintosh  Foundation  Executive 
Impoundment  Project. 

Started  12  months  ago  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  College  of  Law.  the  study 
assesses  the  impact  of  the  Increasing 
phenomenon  of  withholding  congres- 
slonally  appropriated  funds.  The  study 
notes  the  legal,  political,  and  economic 
ramlflcatlons  of  Impoundment. 

When  Senator  Ervin  and  I  cochalred 
the  hearings  on  Impoundment  earlier 
this  year,  we  ran  Into  some  areas  where 
executive  witnesses  claimed  one  thing 
and  we  claimed  another.  I  am.  therefore, 
glad  to  see  this  nonpartisan  study  an- 
swer some  of  the  questions  on  which  we 
reached  an  Impasse. 

This  study  reveals  as  unfounded  Presi- 
dential claims  that  impoundment  Is  a 
tool  In  fighting  Inflation  In  fact.  Im- 
poundment has  had  only  a  minimal  antl- 
Inflatlonary  Impact.  The  findings  also 
show  that  at  least  80.000  persons  were 
unemployed  during  fiscal  year  1973  as  a 
result  of  impoundment 

The  findings  also  pose  an  Important 
warning- 

When  the  President  and  Congress  assert 
conflicting  policies  and  priorities  regarding 
government  spending,  citizen  confidence  In 
government  itself  Is  likely  to  be  under- 
rnlned.  especially  when  the  President  re- 
solves the  confUct  by  his  own  unilateral  ac- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  proced\u^s  which  pooe 
an  unacceptable  risk  of  abuse  within  the 
executive  branch. 

When  I  chaired  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Impoundment  In  January.  Impound- 
ment was  seen  as  one  of  the  major  Issues 
of  this  Congress  Now  It  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  other  events. 

However.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will 
be  faced  with  a  congressional  role  In  the 
Impoundment  conflict  In  the  very  near 
future  This  Is  a  conflict  which  affects 
the  fundamental  roots  of  our  system  I 
for  one  do  not  want  to  see  the  history 
books  record  that  this  Congress  relin- 
quished the  purse  strings  to  the  Execu- 
tive by  allowing  him  the  power  to  arbi- 
trarily Impound  funds. 

Because  the  Impoundment  question  Is 
filled  with  so  many  myths  and  uncer- 
tainties. I  highly  recommend  this  ex- 
pertly prepared  report  authored  by  Jon 
Mills  and  Harold  Levlnson  for  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
findings  be  printed  In  full  in  the  Recoud 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows ' 

McItrroeH  Poumbatjom  Exxcmrvw  IicpocNS- 
Kkirr  Pmojccr 

Introduction 
This  release  preaenU  the  abbreviated  find- 
ings of  a  twelve-nionth  research  project  con- 


ducted at  the  University  of  Florida.  RoHaad 
l*w  Center.  Oalneevllle.  under  the  dtreotlon 
of  L.  Harold  Levlnson  and  Jon  L  Mills  sup- 
ported by  the  Josephine  H  Mcintosh  Foun- 
dation. Inc  The  final  report  of  the  project, 
now  being  prepared,  will  include  a  full 
•tatement  of  the  findings,  together  with 
proposals  for  reform. 

Definition  of  impoundment 
In  dlcuaslng  "Impoundment,"  this  project 
avoids  narrow  technlc*!  deflnltlona.  Aa  used 
here,  the  term  Includes  all  actions  by  the 
executive  branch  of  government  which  re- 
duce the  flow  of  funds  to  a  program  below 
the  level  of  budget  authority  authorized  or 
approved  by  legislation. 

Impact  of  recent  impoundment 
Impoundment  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  has  deatroyed.  curtaUed  or  disrupted 
a  number  of  Important  federal  programs 
The  effects  have  been  felt  not  only  by  the 
former  beneflclarlee  of  the  program  but 
also  by  numbers  of  federal  employees  whose 
appointments  have  been   terminated 

In  addition,  major  efTects  have  been  felt 
by  state  and  local  governments  throughout 
the  country,  uncertainty  about  possible  im- 
poundments has  brought  confusion  Into  ef- 
forts to  plan  for  the  fxiture. 

Budget  proceis 
Impoundment  la  generally  carried  out  on 
the  basis  of  crucial  decisions  made  by  the 
president  and  certain  senior  advisors,  regard- 
ing total  amounts  to  be  Impounded  to  keep 
government  spending  within  acceptable  lim- 
its. These  top  level  decisions  are  transformed 
into  more  detailed  decisions  Involving  spe- 
cific programs  as  the  Impoundment  process 
moves  down  the  chain  of  command,  sub- 
ject to  continuing  review  and  supervision  by 
lilgher  levels  The  impoundment  decisions 
can  be  implemented  by  various  techniques. 
cauTied  out  by  various  executive  agencies,  at 
various  stages  of  the  spending  process. 

When  determining  which  programs  to  cut 
in  order  to  keep  total  spending  within  the 
desired  limits,  executive  officials  choose  to 
cut  those  programs  which  have  the  lowest 
priority  from  the  Executive's  point  of  view. 
Thus  executive  priorities  rather  than  con- 
gressional priorities  are  reflected  In  the  de- 
cisions to  Impound. 

Congress  has  not  demonstrated  abUlty  to 
coordinate  lU  spending  total  with  taxing  and 
borrowing  totals  This  situation  leaves  the 
Executive  with  an  opportunity  (arguably  a 
responsibility)  to  exercise  discretion  In  de- 
ciding how  to  reduce  the  spending  total  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  total  of  taxing  and 
borrowing  authority 

Political  perspective 

Many  other  presidents  have  Impounded 
funds  However,  President  Nixon's  impound- 
ments have  produced  much  more  osntroversy 
than  those  of  his  predecessors.  One  reason  is 
that  President  Nixon,  a  Republican,  is  using 
Impoundment  as  a  means  of  curtailing  or 
destroying  certain  social  progran«  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Democratic  majority  In 
Congrees  Another  -elated  reason  Is  that  the 
President  and  Congress  are  In  sharp  disagree- 
ment on  many  other  Issues  Thus  President 
Nixon  cannot  rely  upon  the  Informal  liaison 
with  congressional  leaders  which  enabled 
many  of  his  predecessors  to  work  out 
budgetary  problems  amicably 

Decisions  to  Impound  are  based,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  on  policy  preferencefl  of  the 
executive  branch,  Including  the  question  of 
political  expediency.  And  after  an  Impound- 
ment measure  has  been  announced,  political 
pressures  may  persuade  the  executive  branch 
to  "unlmpound,  '  that  is,  to  release  the  funds 
gconofn<rj 

An  econometric  model  Indicates  that  the 
197S  Impoundments  have  not  significantly 
changed  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  although 
the  President  and  his  senior  officials  have  re- 
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peatedly    asnerted   that   their   Impoundment 
policy  was  designed  prlxnarlly  for  the  purpose 
>f    reducing    infiatlonary    pressure    in    the 
economy. 

The  model  showa  that  the  1973  Impound - 
menUi  did  have  at  least  one  measurable  ef- 
fect— ihey  resulted  In  the  uiiemployment  of 
80.000  people. 

Legal  and  constitutional   aspects 

Dozens  of  lower  federal  court  decLslons 
have  been  rendered  within  the  past  year  In 
Impoundment  casefs  Most  have  been  decided 
agaln.st  the  President.  No  case  has  yet  been 
decided  or  even  argued  In  the  Supreme  Court 

The  text  of  the  Constitution  does  not 
.-icarly  state  how  much  discretion,  if  any.  can 
:*  exercised  by  the  preeldenl  lii  carrying  out 
:ii.s  spendliig  function  The  lower  courts  have 
k-eneraily  ruled,  on  :he  bafils  of  statutes  ap- 
;j.:cab:e  to  the  disputed  program,  that  the 
president  has  claimed  more  discretion  than 
the  law  allows  Bu*  the  gei.eral  scope  and 
limits  of  presidenthil  dLscreilin  have  not  yei 
been  set  by  the  lower  oourts,  and  in  any 
event  the  issue  must  remain  in  doubt  untU 
the  Supreme  Court  renders  a  decision. 

5tafe  gcnemments  in  the  United  States 

A  survey  of  all  state  governments  In  the 
United  States  discloses  that  impoundment  Is 
not  generally  a  serious  Usue  In  the  function- 
ing of  state  government.  Many  states  have 
adopted  various  mechanisms  which,  singly 
or  In  combination,  tend  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  problems  over  spending. 

Many  of  these  devices  have  implications 
for  the  federal  government.  However,  their 
significance  Is  limited,  in  view  of  the  limited 
responsibility  of  state  governments  as  com- 
pared to  the  federal  government. 

Comparative  study  of  foreign  countries 

A  study  of  Britain,  Prance  and  West  Ger- 
many shows  that.  In  all  three  systems,  the 
Executive  dominates  the  process  of  Intro- 
ducing appropriations  Into  the  legislature 
And,  onoe  an  appropriation  has  been  en- 
acted, the  Executive  enjoys  considerable  but 
not  absolute  discretion  In  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  spend  the  total  amount  of  funds 
appropriated. 

All  three  countries  have  parliamentary 
systems  of  government,  in  which  the  Execu- 
tive is  part  of  the  legislative  branch,  subject 
to  removal  through  a  simple  vote  of  no 
confidence,  TTie  legislatures  thus  possess 
an  ultimate  sanction  which  assure-s  execu- 
tive deference  to  policies  of  the  legislative 
majority. 

Pending  proposals  for  reform 
Each  house  of  Congress  recently  passed 
a  different  version  of  a  bill  which  would 
adopt  a  spending  ceiling  and  which  would 
require  the  President  to  submit  his  Im- 
poundments for  congressional  approval 
The  bills  also  provide  that  certain  types 
of  appropriations  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Impoundment  at  all.  while  all  other  types 
of  appropriations  wUl  bo  Impounded.  If  nec- 
essary for  macro  economic  reasoiis,  on  an 
across-the-board  basis  The  Senate-House 
conference  conunlttee  has  reported  hopeless 
deadlock  In  its  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
versions. 

Other  proposals  are  pending,  in  connec- 
tion with  reform  of  the  congressional  proc- 
ess for  considering  and  adopting  spending 
measures. 

Evaluation  of  current  situation 
The  current  situation  leaves  altogether 
too  much  room  for  abuse  by  the  executive 
branch  or  irresponsibility  by  the  legislative 
branch,  and  for  an  irreversible  shift  of 
effective  power  from  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent MeanwhUe  confusion  prevails  In  state 
and  local  governments,  and  significant  fed- 
eral progranu  have  been  crippled  or  at>ol- 
labed  by  means  of  unilateral  action  by  the 
executive  branch 


Recommendation  will  be  included  in  our 
/InoJ  report 

The  final  report  will  Include  our  recom- 
mendations as  weU  as  a  detailed  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  summarized  In  this  release. 

UTTROirCCTtON 

This  release  presenu,  In  abbreviated  form, 
the  principal  flndixigs  of  a  research  project  on 
the  Impoundment  of  funds  by  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  project  began  In  1972  at  the  University 
of  Florida  Holland  Law  Center,  OalnesvlUe, 
The  project  is  headed  by  University  of  Flor- 
ida Law  Professor  L  Harold  Levlnson »  and 
attorney  Jon  L,  Mills.'  The  final  report  will  be 
compiled  by  Levlnson  and  Mills  and  will  In- 
clude chapters  by  them  as  well  ae  three  by 
contributing  authors:  Professor  Ir\lng  Gofl- 
tn&n.  University  of  Florida  Economics  De- 
partment; Professor  WUliam  G  MuxiseU, 
University  of  Florida  Political  Science  De- 
partment, and  Professor  Hans  W.  Baade,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  College  uf  Law.  Extensive 
research  memortLnda  have  been  prepared  for 
the  authors  by  a  team  of  law  and  economics 
students  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  Josephine  H.  Mcintosh  Foundation. 
Inc.,  of  West  Palm  Beach,  provided  essential 
finaxiclal  support,  and  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida provided  administrative  support,  with 
Law  School  Dean  Joseph  R.  Julln  being  espe- 
cially helpful 

Tlie  authors  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
scholarly,  financial,  and  administrative  as- 
sistance listed  above  However,  the  views  ex- 
pressed are  totally  those  of  the  authors  and 
should  not  be  attributed  to  any  Institution 
or  any  other  person  except  where  one  of  the 
contributing  scholars  Is  clearly  designated  as 
the  source  of  the  opinion. 

The  repon  to  the  result  of  hundreds  of 
Interviews,  in  addition  to  library  research  in 
law.  economics,  ttoe  budget  process,  and  polit- 
ical science.  An  Invaluable  conference  was 
organized  by  the  project  and  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Florida  In  May  1973.  Partici- 
pants Included  Senator  Lawton  ChUes:  Dr. 
Louis  Fisher,  the  moet  notable  author  on  Im- 
pouiidment:  Mr,  Rufus  Bdmlsten,  Counsel  for 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  and  officials  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, OfHce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  House  Ap. 
proprlatlons  Committee;  together  with  the 
scholars  who  were  the  major  participants  In 
the  study, 

A  preliminary  report  was  released  by  the 
project  on  June  25.  1973  The  present  release 
summarizes  the  findings  to  date 

DETINTTION    OF    IMPOCNDMTNT 

Currently  there  Is  no  statutory  definition 
of  Impoundment,  nor  is  there  a  definition 
which  18  universally  accepted. 

In  the  Impoundment  Ii^formatlon  Act.  the 
first  enactment  directly  relating  to  the  prac- 
tice, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  Is  directed  to  report  Impoundments. 
but  no  definition  of  the  term  Is  provided, 
OMB  has  chosen  a  narrow  approach,  report- 
ing only  those  Items  which  fit  under  their 
definition  of  "reser\es,"  In  part,  that  defini- 
tion reads 

"[Reserves)  may  be  established  as  a  result 
of  changes  .n  requirements,  greater  efficiency 
of  operations  or  other  developments  subse- 
quent to  the  date  on  which  the  budget  au- 


'  Professor  Levlnson  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  University  of  Florida  during  aca- 
demic year  1973-74  and  is  Visiting  Professor 
of  Law  at  VanderbUt  University,  Nashville. 
Tennessee 

'Mr  Mills  has  devoted  full  time  to  this 
project  since  December,  1972  He  was  recently 
appointed  director  of  the  newly  created  Cen- 
ter for  Governmental  Responsibility  at  the 
Holland  Law  Center  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 


thorlty  was  enacted  also  to  provide 

for  contlngencias  or  for  subsequent  appor- 
tionment. .  .  ," 

The  OMB  definition  Is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  a  measure  cited  oy 
the  Administration  as  authority  to  impound. 
Using  their  narrow  deanitioc  of  the  term, 
the  OMB  was  able  to  exclude  from  their  list 
such  Impoundmenu  as  the  »5  bllUon  which 
President  Nixon  ordered  the  Environmental 
ProtecUon  Agency  not  to  spend  from  the 
Waters  and  Sewers  Act. 

In  response  to  the  narrow  ^proech  of  the 
OMB.  current  proposals  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  much  brc»der  in  scope  For  exam- 
ple, a  current  Senate  bill  after  specifically 
listing  actions  to  be  considered  Impound- 
ments, concludes  with  an  attempt  to  oover 
all  poeslbllltles  of  Executive  withholding: 

"(4)  Any  type  of  Executive  action  or  In- 
action which  effectively  precludes  or  delays 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  any  part  of 
authorized  budget  authority," 

To  encourage  a  broad  treatment  of  the 
Issue,  our  project  has  defined  impoundment 
as  any  executive  action  which  reduces  the 
flow  of  funds  to  a  program  that  has  received 
budget  authority  from  congressional  authori- 
zation or  appropriation  and  the  j^jproval  of 
the  President.  This  excludes  changes  in 
budget  levels  approved  by  Congress  and 
vetoes  sustained  by  Congress  In  no  way  u 
this  definition  a  condemnation  of  all  acts 
regarded  as  "Impoundments  ' 

I»n>ACT  OP  IMPOtTHDMENT 

Impoimdments  of  the  past  eighteen 
months  have  destroyed,  curtailed,  or  dis- 
rupted a  number  of  Important  programs.  A 
few  examples  Illustrate  the  impact  of  these 
curtailments. 

Housing 

In  January,  1973.  the  Administration  an- 
nounced a  moratorium  of  government  ap- 
provals of  construction  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  subsidized  housing,  low  rent  public 
housing  and  college  housing  According  to 
official  figures  released  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  im- 
poundment measures  accompanying  this 
moratorium  resulted  in  a  direct  reduction 
of  tl.5  billion  In  housing  construction  funds. 
A  much  higher  loss.  »7  5  billion,  Is  estimated 
by  the  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials  Whichever  figure  is 
used,  the  Impact  is  hlehly  significant,  esi>e- 
clally  to  The  recipients  of  the  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Ofjice  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Impoundment  measures  placed  In  jeopardy 
the  entire  operation  and  existence  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  which  administered 
many  of  its  programs — unti:  a  federal  court 
ordered  the  Executive  to  permit  OEO  and 
its  related  agencies  to  carry  out  the  mission 
for  which  they  had  been  created  The  impact 
of  the  attempted  abolition  of  OEO  is  not 
easily  qua:itifiable  Many  who  have  t>een  em- 
ployed by  OEO  would  undoubtedly  return  to 
the  welfare  rolls,  and  if  the  OKO  were  in  fact 
terminated,  some  observers  speculate  that 
Increased  tension  would  result,  of  the  same 
type  that  caused  the  riots  of  the  19e0's. 
Highways 
As  a  result  of  contract  controls  and  other 
devices  employed  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
poundment, the  Nlxou  Administration  has 
withheld  »a.S  billion  from  highway  con- 
struction funds  The  impact  on  states  has 
been  especially  significant  For  example  one 
third  of  Iowa's  highway  budget  comes  from 
federal  funds 

Environmental  program 
The  Water  Pollution  Act  passed   by  Con- 
gress over  presidential  veto  was  one  ot  the 
programs  hardest  hit  by  lmp>oundment.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  expenditure  of  $11  bU- 
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Iton  (turln«  flacal  y»*r«  1973-1974  Tbe  Pr«»l- 
dent  ordered  that  only  $6  bUllon  be  allotted 
during  tho6«  two  years  A  federal  district 
court  ruled  that  the  PreoldAnt's  kcttoa  w*a 
Invalid:  appeals  are  pending. 
Food  starnps 

$400  mllUon  of  funds  authorized  for  food 
stamp*  were  withheld  by  the  Executive  dur- 
ing 1973  At  the  end  of  flac&l  year  197^.  »379 
million  of  unapeat  food  stamp  fuada  reverted 
to  the  Treasury  and  an  unspent  stirplus  has 
been  reported  tor  every  year  since  1968 

The  cutback*  In  expenditures  were  effected 
by  various  meana.  often  In  the  form  of  regu- 
lations making  participation  In  the  program 
more  expensive  or  imposing  more  stringent 
quallflcatlon3  upon  applicants. 

Impact  on  State  and  locai  got>«mments 

The  Impoundment  report  Issued  by  the 
OfBee  of  Management  and  Budget.  February 
1973.  Includes  M  4  billion  of  Impoundment 
Involving  grant-in-aid  programs  to  state  and 
local  governments  In  addition,  these  gov- 
ernments were  affected  by  environmental 
program  funding  cuts,  which  the  OMB  does 
not  describe  as  Impoundment. 

Imf)oundments  have  hampered  planning 
in  state  and  local  governments  and  have 
caused  disruption  of  state  and  local  budgets. 
When  federal  grants-in-aid  are  reduced,  the 
result  l3  not  only  to  freeze  the  £U>w  of  fed- 
eral funds,  but  also  to  preclude  or  at  least 
seriously  complicate  the  expenditure  of  state 
or  local  funds  which  had  been  destined  for 
use  as  matching  resources  with  federal 
funding 

Special  concern  has  been  expressed  by  state 
and  local  officials  over  President  Nixon's 
tendency  to  use  lmp>oundment  deliberately 
to  reduce  the  flow  of  federal  categorical 
grants  for  domestic  programs.  The  President 
apparently  believes  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments should  use  their  share  of  general 
revenue  funds,  either  to  replace  the  federal 
grants  he  cut  off.  or  for  other  programs 
which  command  strong«T  local  political  sup- 
port Even  if  the  transition  from  grants-tn- 
aid  to  revenue  sharing  Is  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple, state  and  local  officials  complain  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  smooth  transition. 

BTTTKTKT    FItOCVBa 

Impoundment  decision  process :  Overall 
limits  on  Government  spending 

Budget  officials  who  served  under  the  last 
Ave  Presidents  rep)ort  that  Truman.  Kennedy 
and  Johxuon  took  direct  Interest  In  budget 
decisions,  including  cutbacks,  while  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Nixon  took  minimal 
roles  In  the  Impoundment  and  budget  deci- 
sion making  process. 

In  our  Investigation  of  the  Impoundment 
decision  making  process,  one  fact  was  undis- 
puted. The  decision  to  Impound  Is  not  the 
result  of  a  regularised  review  proeeas  or  a 
series  of  hearings  Impoundments  are  deter- 
mined on  an  ad  hoc  basis  or  through  the 
decisions  of  unofficial  oommlttees  Addition- 
ally, the  process  Is  carried  on  largely  In  se- 
cret When  our  project  attempted  to  obtain 
decisional  memos  from  the  OMB,  we  were 
met  with  denials  allegedly  Justified  by  etecu- 
tlve  prtTtlege  and  exceptions  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

The  principal  decisions  for  the  Impound- 
ments of  fiscal  year  1973  were  made  by  a 
committee  which  met  at  the  White  House 
and  Camp  David.  The  committee  Included 
John  Bhrltchman.  Senneth  Cole  Oeorfre 
SchultB.  Caspar  Weinberger  Roy  Ash.  and 
Herbert  Stein.  During  meetings,  members 
did  not  share  equal  access  to  the  Prealdsnt. 
It  was  John  Ehrlichman  who  most  often  left 
the  room  reportedly  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Nixon.  This  committee  reached  the  flgui«  of 
•  11  blQlon  to  be  out — a  decision  made  In 
anticipation  of  the  Prealdentt  upcoming 
budget. 


Selection  ot  programs  to  be  cut 
Executive  priorities  rather  than  congres- 
sional priorities  are  reflected  in  the  selec- 
tion of  program*  to  be  impounded  The  im- 
poundment committee  gave  only  alight  Ui- 
dloatlona  of  particular  programs  to  be  cut. 
Most  of  the  programs  were  8e;ected  by  dis- 
cussions between  the  OMB.  agencies,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Domestic  Council.  The  Domestic 
Council  staff  considered  the  political  cost  and 
benefits  of  proposed  impoundments  Their 
sources  of  information  Included  OMB 
memos,  telephone  calls  to  various  politicians 
from  different  geographical  districts  and  dis- 
cussions with  spokesmen  of  interest  groups 
However,  lower  level  agency  officials  were 
often  not  contacted  Regional  and  local  of- 
ficials In  HUD.  Labor.  HEW,  and  OEO  felt 
totally  Ignored  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  decision  makers  had  little  understand- 
ing of  the  ultimate  impact  of  cuts 

Deciding  which  programs  to  cut  involved 
political  methods  and  considerations.  Po- 
litical strategy  memos  such  as  the  OEO 
document  reproduced  In  the  March  3rd,  19T3, 
Congressional  Quarterly  at  page  433  Illus- 
trate some  types  of  political  considerations 
and  strategy  An  entire  section  in  the  OEO 
memo  Is  entitled  "Tactics".  The  memo  sets 
as  goals,  among  others,  to  "Delay  the  Labor 
HEW  appropriation  bill  long  enough  to  force 
the  ultimate  decision  Into  Continuing  Reso- 
lution framework  late  In  June  (and  to)  .  .  . 
{d|evelop  adverse  public  and  congressional 
reaction  to  the  scattered,  angry  demonstra- 
tions that  are  virtually  mevitable  when  these 
decisions  (to  cut  OEO|  are  announced."  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  this  memo  contains 
no  Impact  analysis,  no  cost  benefit  analysis, 
and  no  economic  analysis. 

Methods  of  impoundment 
Numerous  methods  are  used  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  Impletnent  impoundment  de- 
cisions. Not  all  are  listed  in  the  current  OMB 
report,  a  quarterly  document  required  by 
the  Impoundment  Information  Act.  How- 
ever, the  effects  of  all  are  similar — they  re- 
duce the  flow  of  funds  and.  In  some  In- 
stances, terminate  domestic  programs.  IPur- 
ther.  in  the  decision  process,  all  methods  of 
Impoundment  are  considered  together  and 
the  most  expedient  and  efficient  alternative 
la  chosen. 

Nonetheless,  the  selected  methods  have  in 
some  Instances  not  produced  the  desired  re- 
sults With  the  HtTD  moratorium,  the  InlUal 
termination  orders  to  HUD  regional  offices. 
In  the  words  of  a  regional  official,  mani- 
fested such  a  "lack  of  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
grams" that  the  directives  actually  failed  to 
effect  a  moratorium.  In  fact,  some  regional 
offices  continued  to  initiate  new  housing  pro- 
grams during  the  confusion 

Impoundments  are  accomplished  through 
the  actions  of  three  separate  entitles:  Office 
of  Sdanagement  and  Budget,  the  Agencies, 
and  the  President. 

OMB 

The  OMB  Is  the  moat  prominent  actor  In 
the  Impoundment  process.  The  apportion- 
ment process  carried  on  by  the  OMB,  which 
paces  the  rate  of  government  spending,  pro- 
vides a  convenient  tool  for  Impoundment.  By 
apportioning  disproportionately  small 
amounts  of  spending  for  the  first  part  of  the 
fiscal  year,  this  method  can  slow  down  the 
ImpleoMntatlon  of  a  new  program  or  the  op- 
eration of  an  on  going  program. 

The  Administration  has  utilized  this  de- 
vice for  programs  in  HEW  and  Labor.  Indian 
Education,  operating  through  a  mandatory 
formula  grant  under  HEW  administration, 
was  completely  Impounded  by  apportioning 
lt«  total  funding,  tia  million,  entirely  to  the 
fotirth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  preventing 
the  beginning  of  program  Implementation 
Before  the  begliming  of  tlie  fourth  quarter 
the  OMB  reeotamaaded  tbat  Congress  rescind 


the  entire  program.  While  the  rescission  re- 
quest was  pending  in  Congress,  the  OMB  oon- 
Unued  to  withhold  the  funds.  Though  Con- 
!{re6s  ultimately  rejected  the  resclaaion,  the 
program  remained  entirely  impounded.  The 
use  of  the  fourth  quarter  apportionment 
combined  with  the  rescission  request  U,  ac- 
cording to  our  research,  unprecedented. 

By  far  the  most  well  publicized  and  most 
eaai;y  ascertained  Impoundments  are  accom- 
plished by  the  OMB's  reserving  of  funds,  a 
power  claimed  from  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act. 
Reserving  may  In  some  instances  prevent 
funds  from  ever  reaching  designated  pro- 
grams and,  thus,  may  curtail  Implementa- 
tion of  congressional  policy  .At  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1973.  reserves  amounted  to  |7  bil- 
lion. 

The  Highway  Trust  Pvmd  Illustrates  the 
impact  reserving  may  have  on  a  program  As 
of  January  29.  1973.  »2  5  bUllon  was  reserved 
out  of  »4.7  bUllon  potenually  available  to  the 
states. 

Agencies 
Agencies  can  be  used  to  implement  Im- 
poundment. In  the  following  examples,  the 
decision  to  Impound  may  have  originated  in 
the  White  House  or  the  OMB.  but  the  agen- 
cies themselves  actually  bring  about  the 
curtailing  of  expenditures. 

1  Refusal  to  allot  funds  In  the  budget 
process,  allotment  is  the  means  by  which 
agencies  control  rates  of  expenditures  This 
was  done  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  regard  to  Clean  Water  funds. 
The  court  action  on  this  question  Is  still  on 
appeal. 

a.  Change  of  regulation  This  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Pood  Stamps  program  A  change  In  regu- 
lations eliminated  C>eneflu  for  approximately 
360.000  recipients  and  reduced  benefits  for 
another  1.760.000.  Current  regulation  changes 
are  also  limiting  certain  programs  In  HEW 
such  as  Day  Care  and  Senior  Citizen  Centers. 
The  new  regulations  reduce  mandatory  serv- 
ices, restrict  the  definition  of  former  and  po- 
tential reciplenu.  and  restrict  the  use  of 
donated  funds. 

3  Contract  controls.  This  Is  the  claimed 
authority  to  reduce  the  level  of  contractual 
obligations  authorized  by  congressional  en- 
actment It  was  used  to  reduce  expenditures 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 

4.  Refxisal  to  receive,  process,  or  approve 
applications  for  federal  assistance.  This  was 
done  in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
the  Farmers  Home  Loan  Program 

6.  "Scare"  letters  Regional  offices  of  HUD 
received  letters  which  stated  that  they  would 
have  to  reduce  their  number  of  employees 
but  maintain  their  average  OS  rating  This 
meant  that  the  more  mobile  and  younger 
employees  would  probably  leave  Immediately 
In  anticipation  of  cutbacks,  and  higher  OS 
rated  Individuals  would  have  to  be  discharged 
to  even  out  the  average  OS  rating  resulting 
from  the  departure  of  younger,  lower  OS 
rated  employee*. 

8.  Cutting  communications  between  local 
and  reglotMl  office*.  OBO  looals  were  cut 
off  from  communication  with  regional  of- 
fices and  were  forced  to  deal  directly  with 
Washington  Washington  was  then  able  to 
direct  more  easily  the  dismantling  of  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies,  a  significant  pro- 
gram of  the  OEO 

7  Phase  out  order  In  February,  1973. 
telegrams  directed  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams to  begin  a  phase  out  and  to  submit  a 
plan  for  that  phase  out  by  March  16.  1973 
White  House  Controls 
The  following  are  actions  which  can  be 
directly  accomplished  by  White  House  ac- 
tion or  Inaction 

1    A  refusal  to  appoint  persons  to  positions 
required  to  carry  out  a  program,  Ths  Presl- 
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dent  refused  to  fill  positions  required  to  ad- 
minister the  Indian  Education  Act 

2  Appointment  of  persons  to  dismantle 
and  curtail  programs  Howard  PhllUpe  was 
appointed  director  of  OEO  for  the  purpose 
of  supervising  the  dismantling  of  Com- 
rrninlty  Action  Agencies 

3  Manipulating  the  effects  of  continuing 
resolutions  Contlnutog  resolutions  provide 
r->r  temporary  funding  authority  until  new 
appropriations  are  passed.  The  resolution 
typically  authorizes  funding  of  ongoing  pro- 
t'rams  at  the  current  level  of  spendmg  or 
•,^.e  amount  requested  In  the  budget,  which- 
ever is  lower.  The  Administration  contends 
that  It  may  "amend"  the  budget,  even  after 
adaption  of  a  continuing  resolution  By 
making  downwtird  amendments  In  January 
1973  to  his  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  the  President  contended  he  thereby 
reduced  the  amount  which  could  be  spent 
pursuant  to  the  continuing  resolution 
already  In  effect  for  that  year  These  amend- 
ments have  affected  many  HEW  programB 
includmg  Mental  Health,  Health  Services  De- 
livery, Health  Manpower.  Educational  Re- 
newal, and  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices. The  results  have  been  an  overall  reduc- 
tion of  $12  bUllon 

4  Rescission  The  President  or  the  OMB 
may  propose  rescission  of  a  program,  either 
to  save  money  or  because  of  dUagreement 
with  the  basic  program  During  the  pendency 
of  proposals  for  rescission  this  year,  the  OMB 
withheld  the  funds  from  the  programs  in 
question  Those  funds  were  effectively  Im- 
pounded Some  of  the  programs  that  have 
been  affected  Include  veterans  benefits  for 
higher  education,  manpower  training  serv- 
ices, educational  renewal,  and  Indian  health 
services. 

Defense    Xrudget 

Prior  to  the  formulation  of  the  1974 
budget  and  Impoundment  decisions.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  earmarked  defense  as  a  protected 
category  Impoundments  in  the  defense  area 
resulted  in  little  if  any  program  curtail- 
ment. To  the  contrary,  spending  techniques 
have  been  used  to  implement  defense  ob- 
jectives not  approved  by  Congress 

For  example,  according  to  Dr.  Louis  Fisher, 
the  Nixon  Administration  financed  Laotian 
military  and  paramilitary  forces  by  transfer- 
ring funds  from  such  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams as  "Pood  for  Peace."  refugee  programs 
under  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  other  socially  or  economically  ori- 
ented programs. 

Another  example  mvolves  the  secret  B-52 
bombing  raids  in  Cambodia  from  March  J 969 
through  May  1971  The  Pentagon  concedes 
that  3.630  bombing  raids  took  place  in  Cam- 
bodia during  the  time  when  Congress  had 
appropriated  $145  million  for  bombing  raids 
In  Vietnam  By  using  the  funds  for  bombing 
In  Cambodia,  the  Executive  may  well  have 
circumvented  congressional  Intent. 
New  personnel 

Political  appointees  now  fill  positions  of 
authority  previously  held  by  careerists.  An 
example  Is  the  newly  created  positions  of  As- 
sociate Directors  In  the  OMB  Pour  poUtlcal 
appointees  hold  those  positions,  bringing  the 
toUl  of  appointees  in  the  OMB  to  sU— 
three  more  than  before. 

Additionally,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  Instituted  a  new  management 
program  termed  "Management  by  Objective". 
The  result  of  MBO  had  been  a  centraliza- 
tion of  decision  maJclng  in  the  new  political 
appointees. 

Information  leaks 

In  the  Impoundment  decision  making  proc- 
ess, the  OMB  staff  is  largely  Immune  from 
lobbying  by  special  interest  groups.  However, 
top  level  OMB  political  appointees  and  the 
Domestic  Council  staff  are  contacted  by  Inter- 
est  groups   and    Washington   lawyers    Occa- 


sionally these  Interest  groups  have  received 
advance  notice  of  Impending  cutbacks.  This 
occurred  with  the  HUD  moratorium  when 
the  National  Association  of  HomebuUders 
was  contacted  in  December  1972  before  the 
moratorium  was  communicated  to  locai  HUD 
officials.  In  respMjnse  to  the  advance  warnings, 
buUding  contractors  flooded  local  HUD  offices 
with  applications  lor  housing  programs,  some 
of  which  were  later  Invalidated,  Housing  olB- 
cials  speculated  that  the  leak  was  a  trial 
balloon  to  gauge  reaction.  Significantly,  re- 
gional HUD  officials  also  were  forced  to  ob- 
tain their  information  concerning  the  mora- 
torium from  NAHB  rather  than  from  HUD's 
Washington  office  since  Washington  provided 
so  little  Information, 

In  contrast  to  the  notice  given  to  home 
builders,  Minnesota  farmers  received  only  a 
few  minutes  notice  of  the  susp>ension  of  the 
emergency  loan  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  AdmlnlBtratlon  The  program  was  ter- 
minated by  a  teletyped  message  from  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Earl  Butz  to  the  Minnesota 
State  PHA  office  which  was  received  at  4:20 
PM  on  December  27,  1972  The  message  di- 
rected the  state  office  to  cease  accepting 
emergency  loan  applications  at  the  close  of 
that  business  day.  The  county  supervisors 
at  the  local  level  did  not  even  receive  notice 
of  the  termination  until  December  29. 
Congress 

Congress  has  demonstrated  that  It  lacks 
adequate  control  over  the  budgetary  process. 
Its  committee  structure  is  not  organized  to 
promote  sound  fiscal  management  of  the  na- 
tional budget.  Lacking  coordinated  taxing 
and  spending  committees.  Congress  never 
adequately  considers  expenditures  In  rela- 
tion to  revenues  to  gauge  the  impact  of  the 
budget  on  the  economy  Moreover,  appropria- 
tions are  passed  piecemeal  without  adequate 
opportunity  for  weighing  competing  prior- 
ities. Congress  is  also  understaffed  and  con- 
sequently unable  to  either  antilyze  the  data 
presented  by  he  President  In  support  of  his 
budget  request  or  to  assemble  Its  own  data 

Since  Congress  depends  so  heavily  upon 
the  executive  branch  for  Information,  Con- 
gress Is  sometimes  subjected  to  orchestrated 
facts  and  figures  For  example,  the  school 
lunch  program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcuuliure  Initially  received  a  low 
appropriation  pursuant  to  the  Departments 
request.  The  Department  then  Instructed  the 
states  to  mformal  local  school  districts  that 
application  for  more  funds  would  be  useless 
as  none  were  available.  Congress,  after  re- 
ceiving complaints  of  Inadequate  federal  as- 
sistance, requested  the  Department  to  con- 
duct a  study  as  to  additional  program  needs. 
The  Department  centered  this  study  around 
the  requests  of  local  districts  for  supple- 
mental assistance:  however,  the  report  did 
not  take  Into  account  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts deterred  from  mitiring  such  requests 
because  of  the  Department's  earlier  com- 
munications. 

Prom  a  political  perspective.  Congress 
sometimes  Is  entangled  in  partisan  struggles, 
which  often  damage  communicatlonal  flow. 
This  Is  exemplified  by  Instances  In  which  ma- 
jority and  minority  committees  staffs  Jeal- 
ously guard  information  from  the  other 
party. 

Congress  has  shown  decreasing  Interest  In 
meeting  the  Issue  of  Impoundment  head-on. 
Theoretically.  Congress  could  take  extremely 
strong  measures  to  end  or  severly  curtail  the 
practice  of  Impoundment  However,  many 
members  of  Congress  side  with  the  President 
In  the  controversy  and  others  have  not  been 
disturbed  enough  to  change  a  situation  m 
which  ambiguity  offers  an  opportunity  for 
maneuvering  and  rhetoric.  As  stated  by 
Congressman  Robinson; 

"It  may  well  be  true  that — without  our 
even  realizing  It — the  practice  of  Presidential 


Impoundments  that  has  grown  up  over  the 
years  is  part  of  a  tacit  agreement  that  Con- 
gress will  get  credit  for  voting  the  funds 
whUe  the  President  takes  Congress  off  ths 
hook  by  refusing  to  spend  them." 
poLrncAL  PERspzcmi  or  thb  contsoverst 
Why  is  impouruivient  an  issue? 
Several  reasons  have  contributed  to  the 
mcreased  salience  of  impoundment  as  a  po- 
Utlcal Issue : 

1.  President  Nixon  has  chosen  to  make  an 
Issue  of  Impoundment  The  Admmistration 
has  forcefully  advocated  Impoundment  as 
necessary,  legally  sound,  and  constitutionally 
sanctioned. 

2,  The  type  of  programs  cut  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, such  as  social  welfare,  have 
broad  based  political  support 

3  Interest  groups  concerned  with  the  pro- 
grams have  been  more  vocal  than  dtirlng 
prior  administrations 

4,  President  Nixon  is  Impounding  funds 
authorized  by  a  Congress  under  control  of  an 
opposition  party 

5  A  large  number  and  range  of  programs 
have  been  affected, 

6,  Programs  are  new  being  substantially 
curtailed  and  term:  as  ted  rather  than  con- 
tinued with  efforts  to  achieve  fiscal  savings 
on  expenditures 

7,  The  legislative  and  executive  branches 
are  In  heated  disagreement  over  a  multitude 
of  other  issues,  including  Watergate, 

The  political  bases  ,^or  \mpoundment 
Impoundment  decisions  are  largely  policy 
oriented  In  the  words  of  OMB  Director  Roy 
Ash.  •The  choice  had  to  t)e  made  between 
good  programs  and  bad  programs  and  In 
some  cases  between  good  ones  and  better 
ones,"  The  OMB  during  Senate  hearings  re- 
p>orted  that  imptoundment  decisions  depended 
on  at  least  three  criteria,  Tliey  were  '  ( 1 1 
Does  the  need  which  brought  about  enact- 
ment of  the  program  still  exist'  (2)  Does 
the  program  achieve  its  Intended  goal?  (3i 
Is  the  program  meeting  its  objective  in  a 
reasonably  efficient  way?" 

Vnimpoundment 

The  release  of  funds  from  various  programs 
after  an  occurrence  of  Impoundment  can  be 
termed  an  "un Impoundment."  This  Is  per- 
haps the  most  political  part  of  the  decision 
process  Executive  officials  have  called  unlm- 
poundlng  "fine  tuning"  to  alleviate  political 
complamu  resultmg  from  the  Impact  of  Im- 
poundment The  ultimate  effect  of  unlm- 
poundment  can  be  to  selectively  grant  funds 
to  those  who  can  achieve  a  release  of  funds. 
The  possibility  of  unlmpoundment  affects  the 
size  of  cuts  for  impioundmeut  Larger  cuts 
can  be  made  because  It  Is  known  that  unlm- 
poundment can  reduce  the  effect  of  miscal- 
culations. 

The  practice  of  unlmpoundment  has  oc- 
curred for  years:  for  example,  in  1943,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  released  WOO.OOO  of 
Impounded  funds  fcr  Nevada  airports  be- 
cause of  political  pressure  from  Senator  Mc- 
Carran,  In  1971,  the  OMB,  prompted  by  a 
House  Subcommittee  hearing,  released  $ff1 
million  withheld  from  public  works  pro- 
grams In  April  1972,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion announced  that  It  had  released  MIS 
million  In  federal  school  aid  that  had  been 
Impounded. 

Methods  of  exerting  pressure  for 
unimpoundTTient 

Those  attempting  to  unfreeze  funds  In- 
clude Interest  groups.  Congressmen,  citizens, 
and  governors  Techniques  of  exerting  pres- 
sure used  by  these  parties  In  order  to  get 
funds  unlmpounded  range  from  activities 
such  as  taking  busloads  of  community  peo- 
ple to  Bit  In  the  offlcee  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare  to  conferences 
with  the  Domestic  Council  and  OMB  offlctala 

The    major    factor    in    successful    unlm- 
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pounding  seeou  to  be  political  Influence 
on  the  Whit0  House.  For  exAxnpte.  tM:cordlag 
to  one  New  7orlL  offlclai,  attempts  to  un- 
freeze Impounded  bousing  fundjs  for  New 
Torlc  muat  now  be  cbanneled  ttuough  Oov- 
ernor  Nelson  Rockefeller.  While  Democratic 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  la  told  there  Ls  a  mora- 
torium. Republican  Governor  Rockefeller  can 
get  whatever  housing  funds  he  wants.  Addi- 
tionally, one  Washington  lobbyist  pointed  to 
PhiladelpbU's  success  in  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  tlO  nUllton  tn  urban  renewal  funds 
and  suggested  that  the  sole  motivation  for 
such  a  release  was  the  close  political  rela- 
tionship between  Nixon  and  Mayor  Htaso. 

Unimpoundm«ntment» — election  related 

An  officer  of  a  national  interest  group,  when 
asked  if  releases  of  impounded  funds  are  elec- 
tion related,  said:  "Yes  they  are  connected. 
The  election  in  1873  was  related  to  the  release 
of  $109  million  we  got  unfrozen  In  January 
of  '73."  Another  example,  died  by  Or.  Louis 
Fisher.  Involves  education  funds.  In  the  fall 
of  1970  It  was  learned  that  the  NUon  Ad- 
ministration planned  to  withhold  such  funds. 
Criticism  began  to  buUd  up  in  Congress  and 
in  the  school  districts.  Two  weeks  before  the 
November  elections,  the  Admlnlstrmtlon  an- 
nounced the  money  would  be  released. 
Arguments  for  impouiuttnent 

The  most  politically  persuasive  arffuments 
for  impoTindment  will  vary  according  to  the 
issues  of  the  times.  For  example  during  war 
time  the  commander  In  chief  power  may  be 
the  m<3et  persuasive  basts  for  impoundment. 
During  the  current  period  of  inflationary  dlf- 
flcultles,  the  best  political  Justification  for 
Impoundment  la  Its  counter-Inflationary  ef- 
fect. The  actual  validity  of  this  Justlflcatlon 
at  present  is  in  queatlon. 

Sconofnlcs 

Impoundment  affects  two  levels  of  the 
national  economy  first,  macro  economic  ef- 
fects (Involving  the  national  economy  as  a 
whole)  and.  second,  micro  economics  (In- 
volving piwtlcular  programs)  This  study  un- 
dertook to  consider  both  the  macro  economic 
and  selected  micro  economic  effects. 
Macro  economics 
TO  evaluate  the  impact  of  impoundment  on 
major  economic  variables,  three  alternative 
levels  of  spending  were  presented  for  com- 
puter analysis  by  the  well  respected  Chase 
Econometrics  Model  The  first  level  was  a 
t>asel!ne  forecast  baaed  on  the  actual  level 
of  spending  as  of  June  5.  1973  The  second 
alternative  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
OMB's  February  1973  Impoundment  figure  of 
•85  billion  would  have  been  spent,  not  im- 
pounded. Alternative  3  a.'aumes  that  spend- 
ing was  increased  by  914.0  billion,  the  Ll- 
brtiry  of  Congress  Tebruary  figure  for  Im- 
poundment. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  finding  from 
tbe  econometric  model  is  that  impoundment, 
whether  at  the  t8  5  billion  or  tUS  billion 
level,  caused  very  little  change  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index — the  measure  of  infla- 
tion Although  Roy  Kah.  Director  of  the 
OMB.  stated  In  February  1973  that  if  the 
President  had  not  Impounded,  "he  would 
have  given  rise  to  an  absolute  need  for  either 
new  tAxee  or  considerably  higher  prices 
through  inflation."  the  computer  flndlngs 
show  that  even  over  two  years  the  maximum 
effect  on   the  CPI  Is  only   >^   of  a  point 
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Unemploifm^nt 

In  addition  to  tbe  effects  on  the  consumer 
l>noe  index,  there  were  also  effects  on  em- 
ployment The  computer  ftgrures  Indicate  that 
at  least  80.000  persons  were  unemployed  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973  as  a  result  of  Impound- 
ment. 

Micro  economic  effecti 

For  an  example  of  the  micro  economic 
effects  of  impoundment,  the  Section  236  and 
Section  236  ETUD  housing  program.^  were  se- 
lected for  analysis.  335  housing  programs 
subsidize  mortgages  for  low  Income  families 
purchasing  their  own  home.  Similarly.  236 
provides  assistance  for  rent  and  mortgages 
for  cooperative  housing  for  low  income  fami- 
lies The  projects  study  extracted  figures 
of  estlnaated  regional  impact  from  the  Na- 
tional Ad  Hoc  Housing  Coalition. 

The  Coalition's  aggregate  figures  were 
broken  down  to  show  the  estimated  economic 
and  employment  losses  for  each  area  olOce. 
These  estimates  were  based  upon  the  per- 
centage aUocatlons  to  area  ofllces  made  by 
Huu  in  previous  years.  In  the  project's  anal- 
ysis of  the  total  cost  of  the  housing  mora- 
torium to  particular  cities,  the  following 
factors  were  considered,  among  others  com- 
munity facilities  that  were  to  support  hous- 
ing, real  estate  taxes,  interest  on  loans,  main- 
tenance on  the  buildings.  Insurance,  heat 
and  utilities. 

The  following  figures  rapressnt  tbe  lost 
housing  starts  in  selected  cities  for  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  as  a  result  of  tlM  mora- 
torium on  23A  and  236  housing  programs. 
The  amount  listed  as  the  toUl  cost  of  the 
moratorium  is  a  total  of  the  factors  pre- 
viously menUoned,  eg.,  lost  real  estate  taxes, 
•tc. 

IMPACT    OF    MORATORIUM    KM    FISCAL    YEARS    1J7J-74 
IN  StUCTEO  CITliS 
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The  National  Ad  Hoc  CoaUtlon's  figures 
have  been  subject  to  criticism  by  HUD  on 
several  grounds.  They  regard  them  as  sub- 
stantially inflated,  arguing  that  the  drop  in 
housing  starts  due  to  the  moratorium  will 
b«  largely  counteracted  by  increased  demand 
of  non-ellglble  groups  and  by  direct  and 
Indirect  Incentirej  which  will  gtlll  exist  to 
meet  the  needs  of  eligible  groups  Similarly. 
HXJD  criticizes,  as  unreaUstlc,  assumptions 
that  the  fall  in  housing  expenditures  and 
related  community  services  means  that  funds 
will  not  be  spent  in  the  community;  the 
money  will  rather  And  Its  way  to  alternative 
uses 

In  arguing  minimal  economic  impact,  HUD 
also   would   ironically   be   minimizing  reduc- 
tions in  spending,  thus  reducing  the  count- 
er-inflationary effects  of  the  moratorium. 
UKMi.  AHU  coKsTmrnoNAj.  AsrscTs  or  thm 
iMPouiCDKKtrr  cotmovzarr 

At  least  61  court  cases  dealing  with  the  Im- 
poundment controversy  have  been  filed  dur- 
ing the  last  year  Most  decUlons  have  gone 
against  the  Administration's  position  The 
executive  arguments  of  political  question  and 
sovereign  Immunity  have  been  almost  unani- 
mously rejected  by  the  federal  district  courts 
Further,  the  assertion  that  the  President 
t 


has  the  power  to  Impound  to  flght  inflation 
has  been  reje«.:led  However,  nc  final  deter- 
ntUiaUon  of  the  legal  and  coiistltuUonal  ib- 
sass  will  be  available  until  the  Supreme 
Oottrt  undertakes  detemiinailon  ol  the 
Issue. 

Most  courts  have  shied  away  from  hold- 
ings on  the  constitutionality  of  impound- 
inant,  while  the  Supreme  Court  might  not. 
In  Its  first  chance  to  hear  the  issue,  nowever. 
the  Court  refu.sed  original  Jurisdiction  iti 
the  case  of  Georffia  v.  Nixon  Consequently, 
a  Supreme  Court  review  of  impouclment 
will  most  Ukely  have  to  wait  for  the  appel- 
late process  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  Court. 
The  CoiuCtfution 

The  Constitution  does  not  directly  mention 
the  power  to  Impound  However,  several  pro- 
visions indirectly  relate  to  the  impoundment 
Issue:  veto  power,  the  •"faithfully  execute" 
clause,  executive  power,  commander  In  chief, 
and  legislative  power. 

The  'Veto  Power 
This  is  the  only  constitutional  provision 
which  directly  relates  to  an  Interrelationship 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  on 
Issues  of  legislation.  It  gives  the  final  voice 
to  Congress  In  overriding  executive  vetoes. 
This  grant  of  power  to  Congress  was  given 
after  an  "absolute  negative  was  proposed  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  unanimously  rejected.  Im- 
poundoMnta  generally  have  the  effect  of  an 
absolute  veto,  leaving  no  possibUlty  for  con- 
gressional override.  For  example,  even  after 
the  Clean  Water  Act  had  been  passed  over  a 
veto.  President  Nixon  directed  the  BPA  not 
to  allot  the  funds. 

Impoundments  have  also  been  analoglasd 
to  an  Item  veto — a  device  common  in  state 
governments.  An  Itsm  veto  grants  the  power 
to  reject  one  jjortlon  of  a  bill  without  vetoing 
It  as  a  whole.  Project  research  revealed  no 
discussion  of  item  vetoes  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention;  however,  the  proptosal  has 
been  since  made  and  rejected 
Faithfully  Execute 
Tbe  clause  requiring  the  President  to 
"faithfully  execute"  the  laws  has  been  used 
by  the  Executive  to  Justify  impounding  when 
there  is  an  apparent  conflict  between  statu- 
tory authorlsatlotis  to  spend  and  congres- 
sional directives  not  to  spend.  A  prime  exam- 
ple is  tbs  debt  celling.  The  debt  celling  lim- 
its the  amount  which  can  be  borrowed  by  the 
federal  government  The  President  argues 
that  limited  revenues  together  with  a  limit 
on  debt  prevents  him  from  expending  monies 
up  to  the  level  appropriated  by  Congress 
when  the  level  is  above  these  restrictions. 
The  use  of  the  "faithfully  execute  "  clause  as 
a  basis  for  not  executing  a  statute  Is  not  sup- 
ported by  precedent.  Additionally,  one  stat- 
ute directly  relates  to  the  conflict  pointed 
to  by  the  President  Title  31  United  States 
Code  f  13  directs  that  when  a  conflict  occurs 
between  level  of  spending  and  level  of  au- 
thorlaed  revenues,  tbe  President  shall  retuni 
to  Congress  for  direction. 

Executive  Power 
The  clause  vesting  executive  power  in  the 
President  has  glvsn  rise  to  a  theory  that  the 
President  poasessss  certain  inherent  powers. 
The  courts  have  developed  a  three-pronged 
tsst  of  such  an  assertion:  flrst.  is  the  power 
oommitted  to  a  coordinate  branch;  second, 
has  there  lieen  historic  acquiescence  to  the 
power  by  Congress  and.  third,  is  the  action 
In  the  public  interest 

The  criterion  of  commitment  to  a  ooordi- 
nate  branch,  in  the  context  of  the  Impound- 
ment controversy.  U  subject  to  Interpretation 
and  offers  no  clear  answer. 

The  oonsldsratlon  of  historical  practice  Is 
tbe  crtterton  most  often  argued  by  the  Exec- 
utive. However,  even  If  a  practice  has  been 
carrtad  on  for  a  parlod  of  time,  it  may  stUl 
be  held  unconstltuUonal.  Examination  of  hls- 
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torlc  Instances  of  Impoundment  leads  to  two 
conclusions.  In  previous  admlnlstratlona,  Im- 
poundments have  occurred  which  affected 
poller  For  example,  curtailments  of  public 
works  projects  during  World  War  II  and  RB- 
70  cutbacks  both  had  an  effect  on  national 
policy.  Additionally,  these  Impoundments 
had  the  effect  of  curtailing  Implementation 
f  programs  In  these  two  respects,  NTxon 
.administration  impoundments  are  not 
\;nlque.  However,  the  broad  scale  of  Impound- 
ments and  numerous  Instances  of  program 
irtallments  durtng  a  single  year  do  make 
the  1973  Impoundments  different.  Impound- 
ments curtailing  program  performance  have 
never  before  been  a  generally  accepted  part 
f  the  budget  process.  Consequently,  Im- 
poundment as  practiced  by  the  current  Ad- 
ministration is  unprecedented 

The  public  interest  criterion  is  accepted 
only  for  temporary  periods  and,  in  some 
:nstance8,  not  accepted  at  all  if  Congress  Is 
deemed  to  have  spoken.  For  example,  In  the 
famous  Steel  Seizure  case,  the  Court  rejected 
selBure  of  the  steel  mills  by  President  Truman 
despite  the  claim  of  national  emergency. 
Commander  in  Chief 
The  commander  In  chief  power  in  the 
Constitution  presents  perhaps  the  most 
sacred  grounds  upon  which  the  President  can 
impound.  This  is  also  the  area  in  which  many 
past  Presidents  have  Justified  their  Impound- 
ments, including  Roosevelt  and  Kennsdy.  In 
contrast  there  have  been  no  Impoundments 
formally  justified  under  the  commander  In 
chief  power  in  the  Nixon  Administration, 
possibly  because  military  spending  has  been 
a  favored  category  during  this  AdmlBlstra- 
tlon. 

ConjtttuftonaJ  poicm  of  Conffresa 
Congress  was  granted  the  power  to  legrlslate 
on  all  subjects  "necessary  and  proper"  to 
carry  out  its  enumerated  powers.  Part  of  Its 
power  to  legislate  is  the  power  to  appropriate 
•Inoe  no  funds  may  be  drawn  fYwoa  the 
trmmfity  "but  in  consequence  of  isrw  "  If  a 
presidential  action  has  the  effect  of  cxjrtalllng 
legislative  intent,  the  President  ocruld  be  said 
to  be  encroaching  on  the  etmgreoBtonal  pow«r 
to  legislate  That  the  Congress  has  been  given 
tbe  right  to  legislate  spending  Implies  that 
there  Is  no  absolute  right  in  the  President  to 
refuse  to  spend  entire  appropriations. 
Enactmenta  relatinff  to  impoundment 
In  addition  to  constitutional  bases  for 
withholding  funds,  there  are  particular 
statutes  which  the  Executive  has  cited  as 
reason  to  impound  Interpretation  of  these 
a.~ts  as  wall  as  specific  authortaatloiis  and 
appropriations  have  been  the  focus  of  eourt 
decisions 

Antl-Deflclsncy  Act 
The  Antl -Defldenoy  Act  was  originally 
passed  Uj  1907  to  prevent  ovsrapendlng,  as 
implied  by  Its  name  In  1950,  the  provision 
was  addsd  which  allowed  for  "reserving"  by 
the  OMB  Of  the  reason*  for  reserving,  the 
provL-don  most  cited  currently  by  the  OMB  is 
•he  power  to  reserve  for  "other  develop- 
msnu.'  In  a  Budget  Bureau  handbook  writ- 
ten Just  two  years  after  the  amendment  to 
the  Act  had  been  passed,  the  Bureau  statsd. 
"Reserves  must  not  be  used  to  nullify  the 
intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  spe- 
elfle  project  or  level  of  programs."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  au- 
thorises actions  to  reduce  expenditures  for 
the  sake  of  fiscal  savings.  Howevsr,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  hand- 
book, the  statute  does  not  directly  authorize 
curtailment  of  oongrswlonal  policy  saaMt- 
ments  In  the  rsosnt  Iftssovrt  v.  Volpe  caas. 
finding  Impoundnasnts  In  the  Highway  Tnist 
Fund  Illegal,  the  court  bsld  that  their  deci- 
sion was  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provlskans 
of  the  Antl-Dsficlency  Act  and  that  the  Act 
authorlxee  reserves  only  when  "they  will  aot 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
appropriation  concerned." 
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Employment  Act  of  1948 

The  Employment  Act  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  "maximizing  employmsnt,  pro- 
duction and  purchasing  power."  The  Act 
itself  places  no  parOcular  power  in  tbe  hands 
oX  the  Executive  but  creatas  twth  tbe  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisors  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  There  Is  no  grant  of  power 
In  the  Act  for  the  Executive  to  take  action 
against  Inflation.  There  conssquenUy  appears 
to  be  no  authorization  la  this  statute  to 
lmp>ound  for  counter-Inflationary  raaaons. 
hUerprettttiam  of  oongre*»ional  authorUiation 
and  appropriations 

Without  exception,  the  court  cases  on  Im- 
poundment have  focused  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  BtatMte  authorizing  the  program 
allegedly  impounded.  The  argument  Is 
whether  the  statute  has  ••mandatory"  or  ••per- 
missive" j^rovMon*.  An  appropriations  act 
Is  not  per  se  mandatory.  This  Is  supported  by 
a  statement  of  the  chairman  at  the  House 
Approprlatlcna  OommltUee.  Oeorgs  Mahon: 
"  .  .  the  weight  ol  experience  and  practice 
bears  out  the  general  proposition  that  an 
appropriation  does  not  constitute  a  man- 
date to  spend  every  dollar  appropriated.  ' 
This  Is  further  supported  by  the  existence 
of  the  Antl-Deficlency  Act,  previously  men- 
tioned, which  specifically  empowers  the  Exec- 
utive to  withhold  In  specific  clrcumstancas. 

This  Is  not  to  say  the  language  In  appro- 
priation or  authorisation  statntas  has  no 
effect.  In  fact.  President  Nlxon,  In  vetoing 
funds  for  impacted  schools,  recognized  the 
possibility  of  controlling  executive  spending 
discretion:  '•Nearly  nine  tenths  of  this  Con- 
gressional increass — 91. i  builon — is  for  man- 
datory programs  The  executive  branch 
would  have  no  control  over  these  appro- 
prlattons^' 

In  the  one  appellate  decision  on  impound- 
ment, the  Miuouri  v.  VoJpe  cass,  the  court 
relied  heavily  on  legislative  history  to  deter- 
mine the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  ex- 
p>endlture8.  It  determined  that  the  language 
of  the  statute  tn  the  context  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  prevented  the  Impoundment  of 
Highway  Trust  Ptmd  monies. 

Another  court,  in  its  analysis  of  the  HUD 
moratorium,  took  a  more  limited  view  and 
looked  primarily  to  tbe  words  of  the  statute 
Itself.  The  court  found  the  provision  permis- 
sive. From  this  point  of  view,  the  absence  of 
the  magic  words  "dlract"  or  "naandate"  could 
be  detarmlnatlvc. 

In  tbe  majority  of  cases,  ths  courts  have 
determined  that  the  action  of  ths  Executive 
In  withholding  was  improper.  Many  of  the 
examples  of  lmf>oundment  dlscuissd  In  the 
budget  process  section  have  now  been  de- 
cUrsd  lUsgal  by  federal  district  courts.  Dls- 
mantlwment  of  CAA's  in  GEO  was  ruled  Uls- 
gaL  Bafusal  to  allot  Clean  Watsr  funds  has 
baen  found  to  be  beyond  the  discretion  of  the 
agency  administrator.  Ths  failure  to  give 
adequate  notlos  to  Minnesota  farmers  of 
termination  of  FHA  emergency  lotm  pro- 
grams was  ruled  by  the  D.C.  District  Court 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  notioe  requirements 
ol  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Fur- 
ther, ths  Judge  stated,  'The  unilateral  ter- 
mination of  the  program  without  notioe  to 
the  Minnesota  fanners  offends  all  traditional 
notions  of  fair  play."  The  Minnesota  case 
amphaslaes  the  fact  that  not  on^  tbe  effects 
of  Impoundments  but  the  procedure  by 
whleh  they  have  been  accompUahed  are 
illegal 

However,  none  of  the  court  decisions  have 
offered  a  final  solutton  to  the  tmpotxndment 
Issues.  The  courts  continue  to  »»»ip><»«i— 
statutory  InteipretaUon  and  avoid  declaring 
Impoundment  as  a  general  practice  unoon- 
stltutlonal.  This  U  prudent  since  impound- 
mento,  la  the  broad  meaning  of  the  term, 
are  often  not  only  ooastttuttoaal  but  de- 
intOt  and  supported  by  Ooocreas.  Tbeee  are 
the  Instances  In  which  Impoundment  Is  xised 
for  savings  which  do  not  substantively  affect 


program  performance.  It  Is  only  when  tm- 
pouudments  affect  congressional  policy, 
something  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
analysis  of  statutory  language  and  legisla- 
tive history,  that  impoundments  take  on  the 
character  of  an  item  veto  or  absolute  veto 
and  could  be  considered  unconstitutional. 

STATE  GOVKSMlCBarrS  XM  THE  THUTMD  BTATaS 

QuesUonnatres  were  mailed  to  tbe  leglala- 
tlve  approprlatloQS  commltteas  and  tbe  ok- 
ecutlve  budget  agency  of  each  state.  Porty- 
slx  states  responded  to  the  questionnaires, 
providing  considerable  Information  on  each 
state's  system  of  budegt  preparation,  appro- 
priations, item  veto,  budget  execution  and 
post  audit.  Library  research  supplemented 
the  findings  of  the  questionnaires. 

State  legislative  modemlaatlon  has  brought 
some  significant  changes  in  committee  or- 
ganisation. Fourteen  states  have  adopted 
joint  appropriation  oonunitteea,  aiul  In  lour 
of  theee  states  the  appropriation  and  taa- 
atlon  functions  are  combined.  There  is  an 
Increasing  trend  to  provide  permanent  pro- 
fessional staffing  for  fiscal  committees,  often 
tn  the  form  of  a  central  le^&laUve  fiscal 
agency.  In  addition  staU  legislators  seem  to 
have  greater  access  to  relevant  Information 
than  do  federal  leglalators.  In  the  majority 
of  states.  Initial  agency  requests  are  openly 
available  to  fiscal  oommlttees,  and  needed 
fiscal  Information  may  be  obtained  from 
central  executive  staff  or  tbe  agencies  them- 
selves. Legislators  commonly  have  access  to 
allotment  schedules,  accounting  records  m^i 
disbursement  reports.  Monthly  computer  re- 
ports of  expenditures  are  provided  In  at  least 
seven  others.  In  six  states,  there  are  soqm 
sjieclfic  requirements  for  re];x>rtlng  the  with- 
holding of  funds  either  before  or  after  the 
fact. 

The  Item  veto  is  granted  to  the  governors 
of  over  forty  states.  While  typically  allow- 
ing the  governor  to  eliminate  Individual 
Items,  the  Item  veto  may  also  allow  him  to 
scale  down  Items  to  desired  levels.  Similarly, 
In  some  states  the  veto  ntay  also  Include  the 
abUlty  to  veto  provisos  or  statements  of  In- 
tent Included  In  the  appropriation.  Despite 
its  widespread  availability,  the  Item  veto^  is 
Infrequently  used,  but  whsc  It  Is  used.  It  ia 
rarely  overrtdxlen.  In  a  small  number  of 
states,  however,  the  Item  veto  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  and  has  proved  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant restriction  on  legislative  policy  mak- 
ing. QreaUr  use  of  the  veto  appears  to  oc- 
cur In  those  states  with  the  ••reduction  veto." 
In  at  least  one  state,  Illinois,  the  use  of  t^» 
reduction  veto  was  also  accompf^nled  by  fre- 
qtMnt  •'impoundment." 

Oenarally,  however,  failure  to  spend  In  ao- 
cordanoe  with  legislative  intent  has  not  pre- 
sented serious  problems.  State  fUcal  statutes 
often  place  restrictions  on  the  executive  au- 
th<»lty  to  approve  allotnaente,  authorise  fund 
transfeim,  and/ or  withhold  to  prevent  def- 
icits. In  some  states,  for  example,  impound- 
naents  can  be  made  only  on  an  acroae-tJfte- 
board  basis. 

The  existence  of  legislative  oversight  com- 
mittees and  the  presenee  of  legal  remedies 
through  court  action  or  attorney  general 
opinions  also  appear  to  have  placed  limits  on 
exeouUve  discretion. 

Many  of  the  devices  used  by  state  govam- 
ments  have  Implications  as  potential  meth- 
ods of  reform  of  the  federal  govemmaut. 
However,  their  significance  Is  limited  in  rlew 
of  the  limited  reeponslbuttles  of  state  gov- 
ernments as  compared  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Only  the  federal  government  is  reepon- 
sible  for  defense,  international  balance  of 
payments,  nationwide  prlee  ler^s.  and  other 
problems  of  national  scope.  Tbe  tederal  gov- 
ernment may  well  require  unique  syatcmB  In 
order  to  perform  its  unique  ii»i«»inTi» 
coitF4«ATrv»  eruBT  of  romxtan  aomricam 

A  comparative  study  ivas  prepared  for  otix 
project  by  Professor  Hans  W.  B&ade.  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Law  School,  covering  the  budg- 
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•t  prooeaaea  of  are«t  Britain,  Pr»noe  Mid 
West  a«Tin*ny  during  the  past  three  cen- 
turies. A  summary  of  a  few  of  the  major 
points  of  his  report  follows 

Sa4^  of  these  countrtee  has  a  parllamea- 
tary  system  of  govenmient.  The  contrast  be- 
tween their  system  and  the  presKlentlal  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States  must  be  recognized 
beft>re  any  other  meaningful  comparisons 
'>an  be  made. 

li'.  each  of  the  overseas  countries  studied, 
TKKiem  budgetary  history  started  with  the 
itrirftile  to  prevent  the  king  from  ierylng 
Ukxes  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature. 
TT.e  British  Parliament  won  this  struggle  In 
19«0.  when  the  BlU  of  Rights  estabUshed 
tbe  principle  of  no  taxation  without  repfv- 
sentatlon:  however,  the  American  ooloniee 
did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  principle 
nntU  they  became  independent  a  century 
later  In  Prance  and  the  German  States,  at 
dlffwent  dat«<i.  the  power  to  tax  ultimately 
felf  Into  the  hands  of  tbe  legislature 

In  the  early  days  of  legislative  supremacy 
ver  ui.TaUon.  the  leglalatures  tended  to  levy 
'.axes  at  levels  below  the  amount  desired  by 
the  ting  to  support  royal  programs,  espe- 
cially tavolvlng  the  military  However,  as  na- 
tions became  Industrialized,  and  as  govern- 
ments were  called  upon  to  render  far  reach- 
ing social  servlcea,  leiflslators  came  under  in- 
creasing pressure  from  their  constituents  to 
Initiate  and  expand  governmental  spending. 
often  beyond  the  level  desired  by  the  Execu- 
tive. 

By  this  time,  the  executive  function  had 
generally  passed  from  the  ktng  to  the  "gov- 
enunent.'*  typically  consisting  of  a  prime 
minister  and  cabinet,  who  could  be  forced 
out  of  power  by  a  legislative  vote  of  no 
confidence. 

While  Individual  legislators  asserted  the 
need  for  increased  spending  for  specific  pro- 
grams, the  government  was  obliged  to  con- 
trol overall  levels  of  spending,  since  no  other 
organ  of  government  could  enforce  fiscal 
responsibility 

The  legislature  tteelf  recognized  the  need 
to  protect  individual  legislators  from  con- 
stituent pressure,  and  to  protect  the  govem- 
metrt  from  excessive  legislative  pressure  to 
spend  In  171S  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons adopted  a  standing  order,  still  in  effect 
today,  providing  that  only  the  government 
can  mtrodnce  taxation  or  appropriation  bills. 
Similar  provisions  are  found  fn  statutes  or 
fonstltutlona  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  Prance  and  Germany 
also  place  strict  Hmlte  on  the  ability  to  in- 
troduce  financially -burdenaome  legislation. 

The  poealblUty  of  dispute  regarding  the 
spedlng  of  public  funds  is  obviously  reduced 
in  such  etfcumstances.  where  the  gtwem- 
ment  dotntaates  the  appropriations  proceae 
as  well  M  the  spending  process  Neverthelesa. 
In  Britain,  Pranoe  and  West  Germany,  the 
government  sometimes  wishes  to  spend  lees 
tftan  the  amount  appropriated,  and  the  gov- 
ernment In  each  country  en^s  consider- 
able but  not  complete  discretion  In  deciding 
Whether  or  ao«  to  spend 

In  all  three  countrleB.  the  goremment  Is 
oertnttted  and  Indeed  expected  to  redtKse  the 
level  of  spending  when  called  for  by  eon- 
slderatlonj  of  prudent  and  eOelent  admln- 
istrauon.  that  la  when  the  legislative  pro- 
gram .»n  be  carried  out  at  lower  ooet  than 
ort»inal)v  anticipated 

In  addition  In  aU  three  countrtee.  the 
government  «nioy8  Umir«d  diacretloo  to  pb- 
diioe  .^pendlnx  for  specific  programs  in  order 
to  toeep  total  spendmg  wltltin  acceptable 
macro  econoaoic  limits  This  dlacredon  and 
Its  limitations  axe  moat  dearly  reoognlBad 
m  West  Oermany.  where  tlM  Stability  Act 
o<  1907  provides  gxddellzMa  wtalob  the  govern- 
ment must  follow  In  deciding  whether  to 
Impoviad  funds;  however,  the  guldellnsa  are 
quite  vague,  and  the  government  apparently 
enjoys  broad  discretion  under  the  statutes. 


France  laiies  a  somewhat  dlHerent  approach, 
providing  that  ongoing  programs  are  not 
subjeot  to  impoundment,  but  new  programs 
ntay  b«  In  togland.  the  government's  dis- 
cretion seems  greatest  As  recently  sa  Marrh. 
1978,  the  ebanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
nounced that  he  would  act  at  any  time  of 
the  year  to  adjust  expenditure  tAxatIr  n  or 
mooetary  poUcy  as  the  economy  might  re- 
qulM  This  statement  should  be  interpreted 
in  tight  of  tbe  Kngllsh  tradition  which  as- 
sumes that  the  government  will  (->rdlnarlly 
try  to  adhere  to  the  program  which  Is  ex- 
plained and  defended  during  the  parliamen- 
tary debates  on  tbe  budget 

PBiTDiMG  paof>oaAi« 

As  a  result  of  the  Impoundment  contro- 
versy, over  forty  bills  have  been  lntr(Xluct»d 
mto  Congress  concerning  Impoundment  and 
the  budget.  The  first  bill  pajwed  by  the  Wird 
Congreea  was  a  bill  compelling  the  reportln(f 
of  impoundments  Ui  Oonjjrees  'iv  February 
lOth,  1973  Joint  hearings  or  the  .SuN-<^.mmtt- 
taa  on  Separation  o€  Powers  and  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subconunlttee  on  Impoun<iraent  vere  held 
And  a  Joint  committee  was  f  -rmed  to  study 
the  oongreaalonal  role  m  the  budget  proceas 

The  final  resvat  psgardlm?  lmp<-iunrtment 
has  been  two  spearate  proi;..3««lfl  phs».>d  in 
each  House  which  would  require  oongres- 
stonal  review  of  impoundment  There  m  a 
substantial  dUTerence  in  method  of  review 
tjetween  the  two  bills  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vtd'^  that  Impoundments  will  become  In- 
valid unless  «p|Mce>d  by  Congress  within  4o 
days  The  Hooaa  Wll  would  resiilt  in  Im 
poundmenta  being  invalid  onlv  if  Contrreas 
disapproved.  The  two  bills  are  now  in  con- 
ference c<3nimittee.  which  is  rop<irtedly  dead- 
locked- There  Is  currently  more  enthuslsam 
for  action  on  bills  relating  to  improving 
the  congressional  budget  process  than  on 
reatrlctiog  impoundments. 

SV4HT4T10W  or  CT'maXNT  STTTTATtON 

The  dispute  over  impoundments  has  dra- 
matically escalated  during  the  past  18 
months.  President  ?llxon  has  announced  that 
he  has  impounded,  and  Intends  to  Impound 
In  the  future,  until  such  time  as  Congress 
becomes  "reeponsfble"  In  Its  approach  to- 
wards spending  He  scales  expenditures  down 
to  a  level  he  regards  as  acceptable  and  he 
does  so  by  impounding  funds  from  programs 
which  in  his  view  have  the  lowest  priority 
Tills  often  frustrates  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
which  may  have  very  different  priorities 
Congress,  in  turn,  accuses  the  President  of 
seizing  unprecedented  power  by  Imposing 
his  own  set  of  priorities  However  Congress 
has  not  been  able  to  rally  around  a  poeltlon 
from  which  to  exert  effective  press\!re  against 
continuing  Impoundment  The  lower  federal 
courts  have  ruled  that  a  number  of  recent 
Impoundment  measures  were  Illegal,  on  the 
basis  of  statutes  Involving  the  specific  pro- 
grama  in  question,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  decided  an  Impoundment  case 

Some  degree  of  friction  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  Is  built  Into  our  system  of 
separation  of  powers  This  friction  can  be 
expected  to  be  especially  aevere  when  the 
President  and  the  congreeetoital  majority 
aw  of  oppoelte  political  partiea,  as  at  present 
However  the  current  confrontation  ov<er  the 
Impoundment  Issue  has  reached  serious  pro- 
portions. 

When  the  President  and  Congress  iifsicut 
confllotlng  pollelee  and  priorities  regarding 
governmental  spending,  citizen  oonfldence 
in  goverment  itself  Is  likely  to  be  under- 
mined, eepeclaUy  when  the  President  resoKes 
the  oon&lct  by  his  own  unilateral  aetlrm.  on 
the  basts  of  procedureo  which  poee  an  un- 
aooepitable  risk  of  abuse  within  the  executive 
branch 

This  risk  of  alrase  arlaes  from  such  ele- 
naents  as  the  lack  of  any  regularized  pro- 
eedure  for  making  impoundment  deolalons  tn 
tbe  executtve  branch:  the  lack  of  guldetlnea 


for  allocating  priorities  in  connection  with 
proposed  sp>endlng  cuts,  Uie  secrecy  of  the 
process  and  of  the  underlying  documents, 
the  openneas  of  White  House  staff  to  Impor- 
tuning;  the  posslbilty  of  unlmpoundment  by 
means  of  "fine  tuning"  on  a  selective  basis, 
the  consideration  of  political  Impact  as  oca 
of  the  bases  for  decisions,  and  the  ieaJtage 
of  luformatlon  lii  advance  of  afflcla;  an- 
nouncement of  certain  Impoundment  de- 
cisions. 

In  such  a  system  errors  can  go  undetected, 
and  so  can  arbltraj>-.  dlscrUnlnatory  and  ir- 
rational decisions 

No  only  is  there  a  risk  of  abuse  In  making 
Impoundment  decisions  regarding  cuts  in 
specific  programs  In  addition,  the  macro  eco- 
nomic assumptlnns  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  President  s  policy  regarding  total  spend- 
ing are:  themselvee  open  to  serious  challenge 

In  "he  face  of  such  presidential  ft<nioc. 
Congress  has  failed  to  assert  itwlf  force- 
fully. Part  of  the  explanation  may  lie  Ln  the 
fragmentation  of  congressional  strength.  But 
deeper  eipUuiaLlons  may  underly  coDgrea- 
slonaJ  tolerance  of  the  Presidents  Impound- 
ment policy  Congress  may  welcome  the 
situation  as  one  where  m  one  Congreeaman 
put  it.  -Congr^M  will  get  credit  for  voting 
the  funds  while  the  President  tAkee  Congress 
a«T  the  hex*  l.y  refusing  t^  spend  them  " 

Some  scholars  have  observed  an  inevitable 
trend  toward  Increased  presidential  power 
ei^i«ctally  with  regard  to  macro  economic  and 
ft,tcal  planning  Preelden'  Nixon's  use  of 
poww  demonstrated  in  his  Impo-mdment 
policy  mav  l>e  a  symptom  of  a  more  general 
shift  of  p<7wer  to  the  Kie<-utlve  a  shift  which 
rocgrsae  Is  not  vet  prepared  to  acknowledge 
\V>.eth^r  thLi  shift  Aoffi  In  fa.t  take  pla« 
and.  If  so  when,  will  depend  larvelv  vipon 
the  extent  to  which  Congress  can  demon- 
strate Um  capacity  for  reaponslbie  leadorah.lp 

In  Keeping  with  the  American  tradition  of 
Conflict  and  compromliie  quite  possibly  the 
Impouodment  oon'-rovorsy  will  not  end  with 
either  branch  of  government  clearly  pre- 
dominating Perhaps  our  best  hi.ipe  la  that 
tl^io  coi.trvversy  Is  never  quite  solved  and  that 
ouj  system  wlii  remain.  In  this  respect  ae  In 
others.  Ui  a  cor.staxit  stats  of  creative  tension 


CALLINO  UP  OIL'S  RH.^DOW 
OOVTRNMKNT  •»     5 

Mr  METC.\LF  Mr  Prestdent" 'In  hls 
energy  speech  Sundaj-  evening,  the  Prw- 
Ident  did  not  mention  one  of  hb  most 
significant  actions  It  was  briefly  men- 
tioned In  a  fact  sheet  Issued  by  the  White 
House  Sunday  That  fart  .sheet  stated 
that  the  Emergency  ppfroleum  and  Gas 
Admlni'it ration  Executive  Ref^erve  wlU  be 
partially  artlvated  and  that  approxi- 
mately 250  oil  and  ga.s  industn'  execu- 
Uvea  will  be  •activated"  to  asKlft  In  plan- 
ning and  admlniaterlng  emergency  pro- 
grams. 

You  will  not  ftiid  the  I':mergency 
Petroleum  and  Oas  Admli;lstratlon  In 
the  Congressional  Director;'  EPGA  haf 
bevn  a  .shadow  government  agency  which 
through  Interior's  OfTlce  of  OU  and  Gas. 
was  maintained  In  standby  readinees  to 
n>>bUize  and  direct  the  Nation  s  petro- 
leum and  gas  Industries  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency 

The  KPOA  :,s  compo.s€'d  pnnrtpally  of 
oil  company  offldals.  Its  plan  of  action 
was  developed  by  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  an  industry  advisory  commit- 
tee, and  other  oil  company  entitles 

I  believe  It  U  Important  that  we  all 
fcno^  as  mucJi  as  possible  about  persons 
who  conduct  the  afTalrs  of  Oovemment 
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In  thla  Instance  the  administrators,  for 
the  most  part,  are  not  public  officials  sea- 
soned by  experience  in  civilian  govern- 
ment. TTiey  are  part  of  the  oil  Industry. 
They  will  function  with  military  officials 
who  are  also  being  brought  into  the 
program 

The  table  of  organization  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  and  Gas  Administra- 
tion lists  24  officials  from  Exxon.  22  from 
Shell,  20  from  Texaco.  15  from  Mobil, 
14  from  Atlantic  Rlclifield,  12  from  Sun 
Oil,  11  from  Northern  Natural  Gas.  10 
from  Gulf  And  so  It  goes,  with  officials 
from  energy  companies  dominating  most 
<  f  the  476  positions  already  filled  In  this 
crucially  important  Government  agency 
now  beln>!  quietly  activated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, an  agency  with  a  total  of  935  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  The  positions  In  which 
energ>-  company  officials  have  already 
been  placed  Involve  policy  direction  and 
Implementation,  the  provision  of  legal 
counsel,  and  Information. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  In  the  Record  four  items 
which  provide  details  on  this  matter.  One 
Ls  Roberta  Homig's  article.  In  the  Novem- 
b»  r  22,  Washington  Star-News.  "  'Exec- 
utive Reservist'  Aid  Sought  by  Energy- 
Group."  The  second  Is  the  November  26 
article.  "Allocating  Oil  'The  Military 
Way'  "  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak.  The  third  Is  an  article  from  to- 
day's Washington  Star-News  "Oil-Leader 
Draft  Hits  I^egal  Snags"  and  fourth  Is  the 
table  of  organization  and  key  positions  of 
the  E:mergency  Petroleum  and  Gas  Ad- 
ministration as  of  October  31,  1973,  and 
as  provided  to  me  this  week  by  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

EutCTrnvr  Rxsesvist  Am  Soitght  Bt  Eiteegt 
Oeot:t» 

( By  Roberta  Hornlg ) 

The  White  Houses  Cabinet-level  Emer- 
gency Energy  Action  Oroup  has  decided  to 
reconunend  that  "executive  reservists"  be 
called  up  to  help  the  administration  cope 
with   severe  energy   shortages 

The  "reservists"  would  be  senior  officials 
from  the  oil  Industry  who  are  members  of 
the  standby  Emergency  Petroleum  and  Oas 
Administration  which  was  last  activated 
during  the  Korean  War. 

Administration  sources  say  that  some  100 
or  so  of  the  executives  would  be  stationed 
throughout  Washington  and  various  regions 
In  the  country  to  help  carry  out  any  fuel 
allocation  programs 

News  of  the  energy  group's  actions  were 
generaUy  blacked  out  after  Its  third  meeting 
yesterday. 

Leaks  that  had  been  coming  from  Its  meet- 
ings were  generaUy  stopped  afier  White 
House  Chief  of  St^ff  Alexander  Halg  met 
briefly  with  the  group  and  declared  that  de- 
cisions are  "no  policy"  until  approved  by  the 
President. 

One  administration  source  said  Halg  point- 
ed out  that  any  policies  decided  up>on  have 
to  be  activated  by  the  President 

The  action  group,  organized  last  week.  Is 
headed  by  presidential  energy  adviser  John 
Love.  6o  far  It  has  produced  at  leaat  two 
specific  recommendations — closing  gas  sta- 
tions on  Sundays  to  cut  down  gasoUne  con- 
sumption and  "allocating,"  or  rationing, 
heating  oil  to  consumers  and  business  estab- 
lishments 

Both  of  these  actions,  which  were  approved 
earlier  this  week,  are  likely  to  be  announced 


Monday  at  the  White  House,  administration 
sources  siiy 

Unto  na»w,  the  admmistratlon  has  general- 
ly relied  on  voluntary  energy  conservation  by 
US.  citizens  At  the  same  time,  several  ad- 
ministration members  have  painted  bleak 
pictures  of  what  Ues  ahead  for  tbe  American 
public. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C  B  Morton,  for 
example,  yesterday  predicted  that  the  public 
will  begin  feeling  the  fuel  pinch  early  next 
month  and  that  Eastern  states  particularly 
may  experience  power  brownouts  or  black- 
outs. 

Shortages  will  hit  residual  oil  used  In 
electrical  pnawer  plants  in  early  December,' 
extend  to  heating  oil.  dlesel  oil  and  Jet  fuel 
In  late  January,  and  eflect  gasoline  m  early 
to  mId-Pebruary.  he  warned 

I:i  New  Haven.  Co.nnecticut  Oov.  TTiomas 
MesklU  announced  that  New  England's  elec- 
tric companies  will  reduce  voltage  by  5  per- 
cent from  4  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  dally  to  save  fuel, 
the  Associated  Press  refwrted 

(The  cutback,  to  begin  Monday,  would 
have  a  minimal  effect  on  consumers,  possibly 
only  reductog  the  quality  of  television  re- 
ception, the  governor  said.) 

Another  admlnlstralon  spokesman,  Roy 
Ash  director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  reported  yesterday  that  a  ban 
on  Sunday  driving  "Is  not  under  considera- 
tion" by  the  government. 

Besides  calling  up  "executive  reservists," 
who  reportedly  represent  all  segments  of  the 
oil  Industry  Including  the  refinmg,  market- 
ing, producing,  and  transportation  ends,  the 
action  group  yesterday 

Presented  an  option  paper  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  nationwide  speed  Ihnlt  of  60 
miles  an  hour 

Heard  Stein,  director  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  discuss  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  energy  shortages. 

Discussed  a  proposed  mandatory  conserva- 
tion move  requiring  business  establishments 
to  close  on  Sundays  or  shorten  store  hours 
to  save  fuel  An  administration  source  said 
several  bualnssmen  have  told  the  White 
House  the  hours  of  curtailment  would  cut 
down  their  overtime  and  pajroll  gross,  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  them 

Dlsctissed  the  plight  of  the  Northeastern 
states,  which  are  expected  to  be  among  the 
hardest  hit  by  energy  shortages  smce  they 
depend  so  heavily  on  the  Imports  of  the  Mld- 
eastem  Arab  states  that  have  been  cut  off 
since  the  Arab-Israeli  war 

Meanwhile,  in  related  developments: 
Authoritative  sources  reported  that  Rep. 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  told  the  Treasury 
that  he  would  not  go  along  with  an  m- 
crease  In  the  federal  excise  tax  on  gasoime 
that  Involved  Income-tax  rebatea.  the  new 
York  Times  said. 

The  Treasury,  stui  opposed  to  general 
gasoline  ratlonmg,  was  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering a  gasoline  tax  boost  that  would 
be  partly  offset  by  the  issu&nce  to  motorisus 
of  coupons  that  could  be  u&ed  to  pay  the 
tax  only  on  a  specified  number  of  gallons 

John  T.  Dunlop,  director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  said  he  opposes  lifting  petro- 
leum price  controls  early,  to  dlscotirage  con- 
sumption, although  he  said  U.S.  oil  prices 
must  rise  In  the  long  run. 

But  Dunlop  raised  the  poaslbUlty  of  early 
price  Increases  on  home  heating  oil  by  re- 
vealing that  his  council  was  considering  in- 
centives to  encourage  Its  production  at  U,S. 
reflnertee. 

la  New  York,  Ralph  Nader,  criticizing 
Nixon's  directive  to  speed  up  the  licensing 
of  atomic  power  plants,  said  emphasis  on 
atomic  power  could  "replace  the  energy  crisis 
with  a  long-term  radioactivity  crisis." 

Dixy  Lee  Ray,  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  called  Nader's  statement 
"one  more  attempt  to  frighten  the  Amencao 
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pec^le."  She  said  Nader  and  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  who  Joined  him  in  the 
statement,  were  "wrong"  and  "have  choaen  to 
Ignore  the  .  .  .  facts." 

Kenneth  E  mil.  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council,  said  yesterday  In 
New  York  that  oil  companies  are  drawing 
their  fuel  oil  stock  down  at  the  rate  of  a 
mUllon  barrels  a  day  Combined  with  the 
3  mllllon-barrels-a-day  Arab  oil  embargo,  be 
said.  "They'll  llteraUy  run  out  on  March  1,- 

HUl  also  sadd  the  US  can  never  reach  the 
total  self-sufficiency  sought  by  President 
Nixon  because  it  would  cost  more  than  $70 
binion  a  year  for  the  next  seven  rears  to 
do  so. 

The  Cost  of  LMng  Council  exempted  from 
some  price  controls  crude  oil  produced  from 
wells  producing  small  amounts  of  oil. 

The  councU  s&ld  Its  action  is  expected  to 
step  up  production  from  the  small  wells  and 
help  relieve  the  nation's  energy  shortage. 
The  so-called  "stripper  wells"  are  estimated 
to  account  for  IS  percent  of  petroleum  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

Sen  Hubert  H  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn..  said 
a  shortage  of  petroleum -based  fertlllsserB 
arising  from  the  Arab  boycott  will  curtail 
U.8.  food  production  and  could  lead  to  star- 
vation in  the  poor  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia 

Allocatino  On,  thx  MtUTAST  Wat 
'By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  federal  agency  exerting  llfe-or -death 
power  over  the  American  eoonomv  through 
allocation  of  scarce  gas  and  oil  Is  being  nin 
by  a  crusty  three-star  admiral  who  pri- 
vately vows  the  program  will  work  "the  mill- 
tary  way"  no  matter  what  the  public  wants 
Vice  Adm.  Ell  T.  Reich,  60.  last  month 
quietly  retired  from  the  Naw  (ending  38 
years'  service),  left  hU  Pentagon  Job  as  De- 
puty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Logis- 
tics and  the  next  day  came  downtown  to 
take  over  the  new  Office  of  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion In  the  Interior  Department  Since  then 
Reich  (pronounced  "rich")  has  brought  in 
more  than  15  retired  or  active  dutv  military 
officers  fcolonels  and  above)  More  are  on 
the  way 

A  Prussian  complexion  for  what  is  now 
the  government's  most  important  people  pro- 
gram seems  dubious  But  beyond  Image  Inte- 
rior Department  officials  question  whether 
generals  and  admirals  are  equipped  to  dic- 
tate allocation  and  raUonlng  with  trans- 
cendent political  and  economic  impact. 

Their  doubts  were  fueled  by  Adm  Reich's 
first  days  on  the  Job.  Gathering  Interior  De- 
partment staffers  about  him,  Reich  declared: 
"I  don't  give  a  damn  for  the  public  Image, 
We're  not  here  to  create  an  image  WeTe  to 
do  a  Job — my  way.  And  that's  the  mUttary 
way."  Reich  then  launched  Into  what  civil- 
ians at  the  Interior  Department  describe  as 
a  series  of  "old  sea  stories." 

Interior  Department  clvUlans  were  sud- 
denly In  Coventry,  cut  off  from  what  was 
happening.  Simultaneously,  the  brass  migra- 
tion began.  Navy  Capt  Robert  C  (Blng) 
Olllette  became  acting  executive  director. 
Air  Force  Lt  Col  R  D  fDeek)  Henaley  is 
Reich's  administrative  assistant,  retired  Air 
Force  MaJ.  Oen.  James  Curtln  was  named 
director  of  operations. 

Retired  officers  will  be  In  charge  of  re- 
gional offices  In  Atlanta.  Dallas  and  Denver, 
Col.  James  Scan  Ian  was  put  in  charge  of 
personnel  with  a  Navy  captain  as  his  deputy. 
A  retired  major  general  was  scheduled  to 
become  permanent  executive  director  but 
bowed  out  because  of  poor  health.  Four  offi- 
cers, active  and  retired,  were  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Policy  And  the  under- 
ground railway  from  the  Pentagon  has  not 
yet  run  Its  course. 

The  reason  for  the  topside  military  Inva- 
sion Is  given  as  dire  neoaaslty.  The  allooatlon 
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ofllce  WMS  struggling  along  tr\th  aomt  300 
ooiulascrlpt  bUreftucraU  dat&Ued  from  Iha 
poverty  program.  th«  Agriculture  Department 
and  other  departcoents  utterly  Irrelevant  to 
tbe  energy  program.  Wltb  the  crUU  at  hand. 
foliowLog  months  of  White  House  procraatl- 
nation,  the  office  waa  incapable  of  doing  the 
Job.  80.  presidential  counaelor  Melvln  a. 
Laird  kuggeetad  that  Reich,  an  expert  at 
military  loglatica.  take  over 

"FranJLly,  ve  had  chaoe."  Relcb  told  u*. 
deXanding  the  Dni^  as  the  best  available 
taieat  For  .-.-■jki.ce.  Col.  WUllam  Stegv, 
brought  e.-  'ram  the  Pentagon,  is  a  reo- 
oijnjwtl   .-'■-.-    -  ,:r.  expert. 

ReL.n  -•..:«:.  !.«  -.:.at  some  ot  bis  retired 
genorai^i  wh.  s^a.  luy  six  months  aivd  that. 
or.L-«  cod^cl-of-lntareet  and  antitrust  com- 
plications Are  ironed  out,  he  plans  to  draw 
iJ6  penoQ*  from  private  industry  Moreover, 
rugh  administration  officials  claim  that 
Heioh  s  army  Is  strictly  administrative. 

In  truth,  however,  it  :s  mor«  than  that. 
His  office  \i  now  setting  prlorltlea  In  the 
cnucal  aiiddle-distll.ate  heating  fuel.  Jet 
fuel,  dieee,  fue..  etc  j  area.  Whether  thoee 
decuions  axe  correct  or  not,  some  admirUji- 
traucri  officials  worry  ahout  the  image  In- 
tenor  liepa.— -ment  bur«aaor»ts  cringed  when 
Reich  s  arst  act  in  the  new  Job  wus  to  eetah- 
.lah  top  priority  foe  the  Defense  Department 
They  fear  repercussions  when  h«  aili'<-a:«s 
fuel  for  defense  contractors  at  the  expezjm 
of  other  industries. 

The  once  warm  relationship  between 
Democraac  Sen  Henry  M.  Jacison  if  Wash- 
ington and  the  NUon  administration  under- 
w<ent  fur*..n«r  dwterlaratlon  during  the  VOd- 
saat  Tisw  with  JacJLSon  fuming  to  friends 
that  he  was  cut  off  from  diplomatic  informa- 
tion. 

What  incensed  Jackson  was  the  continu- 
ing arden:  ^-ourtahlp  by  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Ki.^aln^r  if  Jackson  §  arch  f.je  and 
Inveterat*  .Vlxon- baiter.  Sen  J  W.  Pulbrlght 
of  Arkansas — a  fact  spread  around  town  by 
fnands  o{  tt.e  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
tthairrrian. 

Jackson.  Preotdent  Nixon's  Lavaluable  ally 
through  the  long  agony  of  Vietnam,  felt  h« 
wtLS  ciit  off  from  the  Information  spigot  be- 
-■«use  of  crltlctsm  of  ditante  and  the  Klxon- 
FClsainger  handling  of  the  Mideast  crisis.  LASt 
week  KiMlnger  tVnally  telaipboned  Jackson  to 
ask  him  for  an  appointment — but  resent- 
ment endures 

OiL-LCADXS  DftATT  Htts  Lcoal  Snms 

Prsild«nt  NUon  ■  plan  to  draft  260  oil  In- 
diMtry  saMCUtlvsa  to  help  run  his  emergency 
anersy  programs  is  running  afoul  of  antitrust 
and  oonfllct-of-lnter«at  laws. 

But  the  admlnlstrauon  will  try  to  g«t  Con- 
gress to  exempt  the  executives  from  the  laws 
■o  that  they  can  come  to  work  as  soon  as 
possible 

Nixon  said  Sunday  night  he  would  activate 
afiO  of  the  more  than  400  oU  executives  who 
signed  up  some  years  ago  to  take  govern- 
ment poets  In  a  national  emergency. 

.\t  the  Interior  Department.  offlclaU  wsre 
unosrtaln  how  soon  the  executives  would  be 
coming  to  work  and  In  prsdaely  wbat  ca- 
pacity. 

"We  expect  some  difficulty  In  getting  them 
on  board."  said  Ben  Tafoya.  an  official  in 
the  OU  and  Oas  Division  who  is  In  charge 
of  keeping  tbe  executive  list  up  to  date 

"Tou  have  to  make  sure  the  eonfllct-of- 
tnterest  and  antitrust  problems  are  resolved 
to  tbe  Individuals'  satisfaction."  he  said. 
"^□st  people  m  the  oil  Industry  are  Tery 
sensitive  to  that  " 

Under  the  emergency  planning  program, 
tbe  executives  would  be  the  key  officials  In 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  and  Oas  .\dmlnl- 
■tratlon.  an  agency  that  would  refrulate  the 
Industry  during  national  emsrgency 

Untu  now.  that  agency  existed  only  on 
paper  but  the  White  House  said  It  will  be 
"partially  activated"  to  help  run  Nixon's  new 
oU-allocatlon  programs 

Tbe  oil  industry  Is  pressing  for  a  genaral 


exemption  from  antitrust  laws  for  any  execu- 
tives who  take  a  government  poet,  either  to 
balp  with  rationing,  allocation  or  other  pro- 
gram. White  Bouse  energy  adviser  John  .K 
liOve  said  he  would  support  the  exemption. 

ffATtOKAL    HXADQUaSTBM    UlCTT TaBU    OF 

OSGANTZATION      i  KlT     POSmONS) 

poamoN  KtXMBXk,  posmoN  tttlx,  ajto 

IMCUMSKNT 

100;  National  Administrator;  Hon.  Rogers 
C.  B.  lilorton  (Secy  of  tbe  Interior) 

100-A;  Alternate  National  Administrator; 
Stephen  A.  Wakefield  (  AS  EM) 

110;  Deputy  Administrator 

110-A.  Alternate  Deputy  Administrator; 
Harold  M.  McClure.Jr   ,McCl'-irei 

110- B.  Alternate  Deputy  Administrator; 
Duke  R.  Llgon  1  OOO  > 

110. 1;  Special  Assistant.  Vincent  M  Brown 
(NPC).» 

UOJ;  Regional  Coordinator;  MaxweU  8 
McKnlght  (NPC). 

110  J;  Coordinator— International  Alll- 
anoes;  John  Rlcca  (OeoeraJ  Motors! . 

120;  Director — OCBoe  of  Program  Coordina- 
tion. Jack  H   Doores  (  Exxon  Corp  )  . 

lao  01;  Staff  Assistant;  W  Otbaon  Jaworek 
( Poster  Aasn  ) 

130.1;  Asst.  Director — Long  Range  Branch: 
C.  Idarvin  Case  (Consultant  1 

120  U;  Chief— Long  Range  Programs  Sec- 
tion. E  P  DeUamonte  .Texaco) 

130.13;  Chief— Liaison.  Production;  Clar- 
ence W.  Lee  (PhlUlps) 

130.13;  Chief— Liaison.  ReflrOng 

120.14:  Chief — Liaison.  Supply  and  Trans- 
portation. Harold  E  rashman  t Retired) 

:X)  15:  Chief — Liaison.  Distribution  and 
Marketing;  Francis  X  Jordan  ( IPAA  ) 

120.16;  Chief — Liaison.  Oas  Operations; 
WUllam  W.  Cofleld  (Transco) . 

130.17;  Chief— Liaison.  Support  Services. 

130  18;   Chief— Facilities  Research  Section 

130 J;  Asst.  Director— IntermedLaU  Range 
Branch.  Robert  L.  Presley    OOQ  1 

120  Jl.  Chief— Domestic  Pet.  Area  Pro- 
grams Section. 

130.32;  Chief— Foreign  Pet.  Area  Programs 
Section. 

130-33;  Chief— Oas  Programs  Section. 

130.3;  Asst   Director — Short  Range  Branch 

13031.  Chief— Domestic  Programs  Section. 

13032.  Chief — Foreign   Programs   Section. 
130.4:      Asst       Director— Defense      Liaison 

Branch;  Richard  8.  Fourman  (Cities  Service) 

130.41;  Chief — Long  Range  Mil.  Programs 
Section. 

13042;  Chief— Inter,  ft  Short  Range  Mil 
Prog  Sect. 

140.  Director — Office  of  Statistical  Semcee. 
James  S.  Cross  (Sun) . 

140.1;  Asst.  Director— KDP  Branch:  John 
8.  Cbrlstenson  (Caltex) . 

140.11;  Chief — Programming  Section. 

140.13;  Chief — Machine  OperaUons  Sec- 
tion. 

140J;  Asst.  Director — Operations  SUtls- 
tlcs  Branch;  Jack  L.  Morrison  (U.  of  Okla). 

140J1:  Chief— Domestic  Operations  Sec- 
tion; Herbert  J   Ashman  (OOO). 

140  J3:  Chief— Foreign  Operations  Section. 
WllUam  J   Darby  (OOO) . 

14033;  Chief— Oas  Operations  Section; 
Frederick   W.  Lawrence    (EP.\) 

140J4;  Chief — Support  Services  Section. 

140J5.  Chief — OPC  and  Staff  Section. 

1403;  Asst.  Director— B4at  Alloc.  Acct 
Branch. 

14031.  Chief — Domestic  Operations  Sec- 
tion. 

14032;  Chief — Foreign  Operations  Section. 

14033;  Chief— Oas  Operations  Section 

150.  Director — Office  of  Secretariat;  Car- 
rol D.  Fentress  1  Phillips) 

ISO.l;  Asst  Director — Conferenoee  &  Re- 
ports Br;   Robert  E    Plett   (OOO) 

150.11.  Prof-'ssional  Assistant. 

160.13;  Staff  Assistant  (Industry  Advisory 
Comm.) 


160.2:  Asst  Director—  Executive  Communi- 
cations Br  :   Walter  E    Rogers   iINOAA)  •• 

ISO:  Dlrector—OfJlce  of  Administrative 
Service:  Joe  H.  Cooley  (Bu  Mines) 

Ifll.  Dep.  Dlr.— Office  of  Administrative 
Services. 

160  1,  Asst  Director — Office  8en-lc«a 
Branch:  Leonard  A.  Vlckers  lOOO). 

180.11;   Chief— Oen    Adm    Services 

iao.13;  Chief— Reprod  .  Printing  4  Binding 
Sect  ;  Marshall  L    Atkinson  (LLM) 

160  13  Chief—Mall  A  Internal  Comm.  Sec- 
tion. 

180.14;  Chief — Records  Management  Sec- 
Uon. 

160J.  Asst  Director—  Budget  4  Finance 
Branch;  Wayne  E    Flchtner  (L'SOB) 

160.31:  Chief— Annual  Budget  SerUon. 

160  32:  Chief— Fiscal  Control  Section. 

160  33:  CTilef— Employee  Travel  *  Transp. 
Section. 

160  3  Asst  Director— Personnel  Branch; 
Mrs    Lola  K.  Rowe  ( ASO-USDI)  . 

16031.  Chief  Oen  Personnel  Adm  4 
Supvn   Sect. 

160.33;  Chief— Employee  Relations  A  Serv 
SecUon. 

160  33:  Chief — Staffing  SecUon 

16034:  Chief— Safety  Mgmt  It  Perg  Secur- 
ity Sect. 

160  4;  AsBt  Director — Organisation  Plan- 
ning Branch:  Stephen  O  Lynch  (OBOei 

160.41.  Chief — Records  System  A  Mall 
Mgmt.  Section. 

180  42;  Chief— Records  Creation  &  Disposal 
Section. 

170:  Director — Office  of  Information 

170.01:  Staff  Assistant.  Rhoda  Rltaenbenr 
(OOO) 

170  1:  Asst  Dlr  —Public  Relations  4  Comm 
Branch:   Ralph  B    Williams  lAB/KM) 

170J:  Asst.  Director— Internal  Relatlonj 
Branch. 

180:  Oeneral  Counsel 

180  1:  AsBt  Oeneral  Counsel — Domestic 
Pet    Opems 

1802:  Asst  Oeneral  Counsel — Foreign  Pet. 
Opems 

180  3  AsHt  Oeneral  Counsel — Oas  Oper- 
ations: Jerry  P.  Portenberry  iTennecol. 

180  4.  Asst  Oeneral  Counsel — Support 
Services 

190;  Finance  Counselor;  Jerry  J  O'Brien 
( Seaboard ) . 

100  01:  Staff  Assistant 

190  1;  Asst  Counselor —Oovt'  Agencies 
Liaison:   J    Oordell  kloore   (Oonsultanti 

1902:     Asst     Counselor— Financial    Policy. 

300  Aset  Administrator— Domestic  Pet. 
Opems     Warren  B    Brooks   (Mobil). 

200  1:  Executive  Assistant 

310:  Director— Dom  Prod.  A  Nat.  Oes 
Procees.  Dlv.;  Claude  W.  Brown  (Br.  A 
Thorpr 

910.01;  SpecUl  Assistant:  J  Roy  Ooodearls 
(OOO) 

ail.  Dep.  Dlr. — Dom.  Prod  4  Nat.  Oas 
Procees    tMv 

31101:  atatlsttoal  Assistant 

210  1:  Asst  Director — Analytiia  4  Planning 
Branch;    BiUle   D    O'Neal    1  Exxon  Oo  ) 

210  11:  Chief— Supply  Section;  Sherwood 
W   Kingsbury  (AUanUc  Richfield). 

310  12;  Chief— Economics  ft  Spec.  Studies 
Section. 

2103.  Assistant  Director — Production 
Branch,  James  Olll  (OOO). 

310.31;  Ohief — Production  CXordlnaUoa 
Section. 

210^2.  Cblsf— Facilities  SecUon. 

2108;  ASBt  Dlr — Oas  Gathering  ft  PpocesB- 
ing  Br.;  HarcHd  R.  Oalloway   (Enon  Co  1 . 

31031;  Chief — OperaUons  Coordination 
Section;   Joseph  A    Oolaslnskl   (OOO). 

310.33.  Chls* — FaciilUea  Section 

330,  Director— Dom  Refining  4  Man'ofao- 
turlng  Dlv..   W.  U.  Decker  (AU.  Richfield) 
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•  NPC — National  Petroleum  CotincU. 


••  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America. 


221;  Dep.  Dlr. — ^Dom.  Refllnliig  ft  Manufac- 
tiirlng  Div  ,   &ugene  L.  Peer   (OOO). 
321.01;  StatUUcal  Assistant. 
230.1:         Assistant         Director — Faculties 
Branch:  David  L.  UKell  (Monsanto  Co.). 
220  1 1 ;  Chief — Materials  Section. 
220  12;    Chief — Manpower  ft  Construction 
Section. 

2303:         Asslstcmt        Director— Technical 
Branch;   Jack  E.  PhUUps  (Bu.  tilnea). 
220  21.   Chief— Technology  Section 
320  22.  Chief— PUnnlng  Section;  Oeorge  8. 
Blrchfleld  (Exxon) 
220  23;  Chief— Economics  Section. 
220.3;     Assistant    Director    —    OperaUons 
Branch;  Frank  A.  M.  Buck  (Shell). 

220.31;      Chief— Operations     Section— Re- 
gions 14  2. 

220  32;      Chief — Operations     Section — Re- 
gion 3. 

220.33;      Chief — Operations     Section — Re- 
gion 4. 

22034:      Chief — Operations      Section— Re- 
gion 6. 

220.36:      Chief — Operations     Section — Re- 
gion 6. 

22036;      Chief — Operations    Section — Re- 
gions 7  4  8. 

220.37;      Chief — Operations     SecUon — Re- 
gion B. 

220.38;      Chief — Operations     Section — Re- 
gion 10. 

220.4;    Asst.    Dlr.— Additives    4    Catalysts 
Operns  Br.  J  Lisle  Reed  (OOO) 

220.41;    Chief— Lead   Alkyls,   4   Oas   Inhlb. 
Section. 

220  43.     Chief- Petroleum    Cracking    Cat 
Section. 
220.43;  Chief— Lube  OU  Additives  Section. 
220.44:  Chief — Other  Additives  Section. 
220.6;     Asst.    Dlr —Petrochemical    Operns. 
Branch  David  L.  Neal  (Phillips) 

220.61;    Chief- Operations    Section— Regs 
1.  3  &  4. 

220.62:      Chief — OperaUons     Section— Re- 
gion 3. 

220.63;      Chief — Operations     Section — Re- 
gion 5. 

220.54;      Chief— Operations      Section — Re- 
gion 6. 

220.^.5;      Chief— Operations     Section— Re- 
glo"s  7  4  8. 

220.56;      Chief — Operations     Section — Re- 
Klons  9  &  10. 

230;  Director — Domestic  Supply  &  Transp 
Division;   Prank  S.  English,  Jr.   (Marathon). 
231:  Dep.  Dlr. — Domestic  Supply  &  Transp. 
Division 

230  01;  Statistical  Assistent. 
230.1;  Assistant  Director — Supply  Planning 
Branch. 

230  11;    Chief — Intermediate    Range    Pro- 
gram Section. 

230  12;   Chief — Short  Range  Program  Sec- 
tion. 

230.2;    Assistant  Director — Supply  Coordi- 
nation Branch;  Paul  M   Klnnalrd  (Ashland). 
230.21;    Chief— Crude  4   Oas  Uquids  Sec- 
Uon: W.  R    Pettlgrew  (Kerr-MrOee). 
230.23;  Chief— Products  Section. 
230.3:    Assistant    Director— Transportation 
Branch;  Earl  O    Ellerbrake  lOOO). 

230.31;  Chief— Pipeline  Section:  C.  P.  Bowie 
(Cont,  Pipeline) 

330.32;  Chief — Surface  4  Inland  Waterviays 
SecUon. 

23033;    Chief— Tanker    SecUon;    Otto    O. 
Olander  (C.  D.  Mallory). 
230.34;  Chief— Faculties. 
240;   Director— Domeetlc  Dlst.  4  Mktg    En- 
vision;   Virgil   A    Shrlver    (Cities  Service). 

Dep.    Dlr —Domestic    Dlst     4    Mktg     Divi- 
sion;   Daniel   E    Hendricks,   Jr.    (Shell). 
241,01;  Statistical  Assistant, 
240  1 :       Assistant      Director — Analysis      4 
Planning  Br, 

240  11;    Chief— Producte  SecUon;    Max   H. 
Blber  (Marathon) 
240.12;  Chief— Support  Services  SecUon. 


240.2;  Assistant  Director — Operations 
Branch;  Edward  F   Shannon  (Retired) 

340.21;   Chief— Products  Section 

340.22;  Chief — Support  Services  Section 

300;  Asst.  Administrator- Foreign  Petro- 
leum Opems, 

300.1:  Executive  Assistant:  Douglas  H 
Hamlsh.  Jr.  (OOO). 

310;  Director — Foreign  ProducUon  Divi- 
sion; O.  R.  Bates  (Texaco). 

311;  Dep.  Dlr— Foreign  Production  Divi- 
sion. 

311.01;  Statistical  Assistant. 

310,1;  Assistant  Director — Technical 
Branch. 

310.3;  Assistant  Director — Latin  America 
Branch;  Ernest  E.  Merkt,  Jr.  (Oulf). 

aiO.8;  Assistant  Enrector — Canada  Branch, 

310,4;  Assistant  IXrector— Europe  4  Africa 
Branch. 

310.5;  Assistant  Director — Near  4  Middle 
East  Br. 

310,6:  Assistant  Director — Par  East  Branch, 

320;  Director — Foreign  Ref  4  Mfg.  Divi- 
sion;  Walter  A    Arnold  (MobU), 

321;  Dep.  Dlr.— Foreign  Ref.  &  Mfg,  Divi- 
sion. 

321.01;  Statistical  Assistant, 

320.1;  Assistant  Director  —  Pacliillee 
Branch. 

320  11:  Chief— Materials  Section. 

320  12:  Chief — Manpower  4  Const.  Section. 

3202,  Assistant  Director  —  Technical 
Branch;  Barl  Saunders  i Exxon  Co.). 

320.21;  Chief — Technology  Section. 

320,22;  Chief- Planning  Section. 

320,23:  Chief— Economics  Section. 

320,3,  Assistant  Director — Refinery  Opems. 
Branch;  Kenneth  O,  Brown  (Consultant) 

320,31;  Chief— West.  Hem.  (Ex.  UJ3.)  Sec- 
tion. 

320,32;  Chief— East    Hem.  Section. 

320,4;  Asst,  Dlr —Additives  ft  Catalvsts 
Opems.  Br. 

320,41;  Chief— Alkyls..  Inhlb.,  ft  Cat.  Sec- 
tion. 

320.42;  Chief— Lube  ft  Other  Additives  Sec- 
tion. 

320.5;  Assistant  Dlr.  —  Petrochemicals 
Operas.  Br.;  A,  R,  Eehrlg  (PhUUps), 

320.51;  Chief— West  Hem,  (Ex,  U.S  )  Sec- 
tion. 

320.52:    Chief— East  Hem.  Section 

330:  Director — Foreign  Supply  &  Transp 
Division;   Weasel  C.  Brodhead  (Oulf). 

330.1;  Asst.  Director — Program  Coordina- 
tion Branch;  R   V,  Kahle  (Ebso). 

830,11;  Chief— Supply  Scheduling  Section. 

330,12:   Chief— Technical  Section, 

330.2;  Asst.  Director — Supply  Operations 
Branch;  Leonard  8.  Marshman  (MobU). 

330,21.   Chief — Supply  Scheduling  Section. 

330.22;  Chief— Supply  Development  Sec- 
tion. 

3303;  Assistant  Director — TYansportatton 
Branch;   J,  R    Shipley   (P/L  Tech,r 

33031:  Chief — Tanker  Clalmancy  Section, 

330,32:  Chief— Analysis  Section. 

400;  Assistant  Administrator — Oas  Opera- 
tions. 

400.1;  Executive  Assistant;  Luclo  D" Andrea 
(OOO), 

410;  Director — Oas  Distribution  Division, 

411;  Dep.  Director — Oas  Distribution  Divi- 
sion; David  E.  Hochandadel  (Panhandle  East 
P/L). 

411.01;  Statistical  Assistant 

410.1 — Assistant  Director — Program  Co- 
ordination Br,;  WUllam  B.  Cameron  (Brook- 
lyn Union  Oas  Co  ) , 

410.11;  Chief — Operations  Priorities  Sec- 
tion. 

410.12:  Chief— Support  Services  Section; 
Orion  A  Pink  (8,  Cal,  Oas  Co  ) . 

410.3 — Assistant  Director — Oas  require- 
ments Branch;  Stuart  B.  Eynon  (Heath  Sur- 
vey). 

410 Jl;  Chief — Validation  Section. 


410.33;  Chief— Planning  ft  Analysis  Section. 

430:  Director — Oas  Transmission  Division; 
Semour  Orlofsky  (Col    Oasi 

421;  Dep,  Director — Oas  Transmission  Di- 
vision. 

421.01,  Statistical  Assistant. 

430.1;  Asst.  Director — Oas  Transmission 
Branch;  Ferdinand  L.  Oagne  (No,  Natural 
Oas  Co  I 

430.11;  Chief— Pipe  Line  Operations  Sec- 
tion; WUllam  C,  Day  (Retired) , 

420.12;  Chief— Support  Services  Section 

420.2:  Asst.  Director — Program  Planning 
Branch:  James  B.  Thomas  (Texas  £aBt. 
Trans,  Corp) . 

420.21;  Chief— Long  Range  Planning  Sec- 
tion. 

420.22;   Chief— Short  ft  Inter    Range  Plan. 

500:  Assistant  Administrator — Support 
Services;  Joseph  O.  WUson  (Consultant). 

500  1;  ExecuUve  Assistant. 

510:  Director — Materials  Division,  Howard 
B,  Douglas  (Chevron), 

611;    Deputy  Director — Materials  Division. 

511,01;  Staff  Assistant, 

511.1;  Assistant  Director — Claims  StaS, 

511.2:    Assistant   Director — Priorities   Staff, 

510.1;  Asst,  Dlr. — Oilfield  Equip.  4  Const, 
Branch. 

510,11;   Chief — Oilfield  Machinery  Section. 

510,12 — Chief — Metals  Section, 

510,13;    Chief Tubular   Ooods    Section: 

Charles  T.  McClure  ( Youagstown  i , 

510,14;  Chief — Construcstlon  Projects  Sec- 
tion. 

510,2;  Asst,  Dlr — Stock  Equip  &  SuppUee 
Branch;  Robert  E,  Elmore  iMid-Cont  , 

510.21;  Chief — Industrial  Equipment  Sec- 
tion. 

610.22;  Chief — Chemicals  ft  Containers 
Section, 

51023;  Chief — Sclent.  4  Tech.  Equip.  Sec- 
tion. 

510,3:  Asst  Director— Foreign  Coordination 
Branch:   James  F    Gleason   ,  Caltex  i, 

51031;  Chief — Production  Section. 

51032;  Chief— Refining  Section. 

510  33:    Chief— Supply   &   Transp,   Section. 

520:  Director— Manpower  Division, 

521 :  Deputy  Director — Manpower  Division; 
Anthony  C.  Sabatlne  (UCAW) , 

621,01;  Statistical  Assistant, 

520  1;  Assistant  Director — Manpower 
Branch:  Kenneth  L,  Dupuy  i  OOO) . 

520,11;  Crhlef— Domestic' Section, 

620,12;  Chief- Foreign  &  Oas  Section 

520.2;  Assistant  Director — Clalmancy 
Branch;  Richard  C,  King  (Sohloi 

520,21;  Chief— Labor  Dept.  Ualson  Seo> 
tlon. 

520.23;  Chief — Other  Govt  Liaison  Section. 

630;  Director — Commtmlcations  Division; 
Lloyd  E,  Cook  (AUantic  R) , 

631;  Deputy  Director — Oommunicatlon  Di- 
vision, 

630.1;  Asst.  Dlr — Engineering  4  Opems. 
Branch;  Charles  E   Wilson  (Exxon  Coi. 

630.11;  cnuef — Engineering  Section. 

630.12;  Chief — Operations  Section. 

6803;  Assistant  Dlr. — Liaison  4  Clalmancy 
Branch;  Charles  L.  ParreU  (Sun) , 

530.21;  Chief- LlalsonSecUon, 

530.22:  Cfhlef — Claims  Section, 

540;  Director — PacUlty  Security  Division; 
A  Lewis  RusseU  (Retired), 

540.01:  Staff  Assistant;  Lee  H.  Kostora  (Be- 
tlred). 

540.1:  Aset,  Dlr — Programs  &  Standards 
Branch;   Maynard  M.  Stephens   (OOO), 

640.3;  Assistant         Director — Domestic 

Branch:  John  C,  Newson   (Conoco), 

640.21;  Chief — Physical  Security  Section. 
640.32;  Chief — Personnel  Security  Section. 
6403;  Assistant  Director — Foreign  Branch; 
James  A,  Abshler  (Gulf) , 
Total  number  of  key  positions,  253,  . 
NumlJer  of  asalgned  positions  as  of  October 
31,  1973.  99. 
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NoTB. — The    fotlowlng    peraoos    In 
■IgiMd  positions 
B  Clyde  ldcOr»w 
Henry  K   Holland 
R.  Phillip  Wheeler. 


RsGiDN  I  Aj>n3  RsmoN  n  ,ycMkMxai.T  RSOCOH  I) 

EMBtOBlfCT     PmOUnTM     AND     0*S     AfilCN- 
ISTSATION 

(Roster   and    table  of   key  posltloos) 

POSmON    NXrUBSB.     POSmOI*    TTTLX,    AMD 

nrcmisxj)  r 
/!«9ionaX  adminUtrator 

Rl-3-100:  RegloniLl  Administrator:  Vkca&t. 

Rl-3-100  1.  Special  Assistant:  Robert  E. 
Oelger.  MobU  OU  Corporaaon,  150  Bast  43nd 
Street,  New  Tork.  N«w  York  (10017  (312) 
B83-Sm. 

Rl-»-llO:  Deputy  Regional  Administrator. 
John  H.  Osborne.  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Com- 
p«ay.  346  Park  Ayenue.  New  Tork,  New  Tork 
lOOaa  (213)  833-0000. 

Office  of  Administrative  Service* 

Rl-3-lOfl;  Director  Kevin  P.  KeUey,  Gen- 
eral Semcas  Administration  Room  713,  John 
UcCormack  Port  Office  and  Ccurthou-<w.  Bos- 
ton.  &<&S8achusett8  02109.    (017)    333-3<H 

Rl-3-170;  Director.  Leonard  Braun.  Gran- 
tte  Manageovent  Services,  Inc.,  600  Old  Ooun- 
try  Road,  Garden  City.  New  Tork  11530  (518) 
421-0848. 

Rl-3-170.1.  Assistant  Dlroctoc:  John  Lord. 
Continental  OU  CTompany.  30  Rockefeller 
Plasa.  New  Tcwk.  New  Tork  10030  (212)  58«- 
2510. 

Ogice  of  general  eouruel 

Rl-3-180.  Regional  Co^inael;  Irving  Sllfltln. 
Shell  OU  Company.  900  Summer  Street, 
Stamford.  Connecticut  0<59O3  (303)  327^«00 

Rl-2-180  I.  AoBt.  Regional  Counsel;  James 
J   OniTerty.  New  England  Division,  MohU  OD 
Corporation.  PO    Box  328,  Waltbam,  Wsms 
cbujstts  02164  (017)  8BO-6400. 

Petroleum  operatUmt 

Rl-2-200.    Asst.    Regional    AdminUtrator 

Vacant. 

Refining  arid  manufacturing  division 

Hl-3-220.  Director;  C  G  Cortelyou,  MotoU 
OU  CorporaUon.  150  Bast  42nd  Street,  Hew 
Tork.  New  Tork  10017  (213i  883-4977 

Rl-3-2a0  1.  Asst.  Dtr,  Faculties  Branch; 
Vacant. 

Rl-3-220  3.  Asst.  Dlr  .  Operations  Branch; 
Albert  E  Wmiamson.  MobU  OU  Corporation. 
160  East  42nd  Street,  New  Tork,  New  Tork 
10017  «213)   888-^4342. 

Rl-2-2a0JS.  Asst.  Dlr.,  Petrochemical  Br; 
Vacant. 

Bl-a-2ao  11.  Chief.  Materials  ft  Equipment 
Sec.;  Vacant 

Rl-3-330  13.  Chief.  Coostructloo  it  Idalnt. 
Sec.;  Vacant 

Rl-3-3a031.  Chief.  Technology  A  Planning 
Sec  .  Vacant. 

Rl-3-3303a.  Chief.  Operations  ft  Supply 
8ec  ;  David  T  Smith.  MobU  OU  Corporation. 
150  Bast  43nd  Street.  New  Tork.  New  Tork 
10O17  (313)  883-3492. 

Sujyply  and  tranaTxrrtation  division 

Rl -2-230.  Director;  Gilbert  O  Sykes.  Senior 
Vtos  President.  MetropoUUn  Petroleum  Co  . 
880  Madison  Avenue,  New  Tork  New  Tork 
10017  (312)   887-4141 

Bl-3-230  1,  Asst.  DU-,  Supply;  Arthur  E. 
Pereless.  SheU  OU  Company.  PO  Box  D. 
Sew&ren.  New  Jersey   07077    (301)    034-3003 

Rl-3-330  3.  Asst.  Dlr  .  Supply  Coord    Br 
Vacant 

Bl-3-330  3.  Asst.  Dlr.  TransportaUon  Br.; 
Vacant. 

Rl-3-330  11.  Chief.  Planning  Section  Va- 
cant. 

RI-7- 230^1,  Chief,  Crude  Section;  Vacant 

Kl -3-230^.      Chief.      Products      Section; 

4amas   J    ConUn,    BP   OU   Corporation.    580 

Sylvan  Avenue.  Bnglewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 

(301)   871-3500. 

Bl -3-23031.  Chief,  Pipeline  Section  Va- 
cant. 
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Rl-2-330.32.  Chief.  Surface  ft  Inland  Wa- 
terways Section,  O  Donnelly.  Exxon  Com- 
pany, VBJi...  P.O.  Box  00,  Linden.  New  Jer- 
sey 07030  (301)  863-7000.  ext   289 

Rl-3-330.83.  Chief.  Tanker  Sec  (Uaisoc). 
Vacant. 

Distribution  A  moritetfny  division 

Bl-3-340.  Director:  A.  Lewu  OoUle.  Jr 
Texaco  Inc.  P  O  Box  149.  Brookllne,  Mass 
03148  (817)  734-1070 

Rl -3-340  1.  Asst  Director  James  P  Noon. 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company.  ISC  South  Main 
Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02903  (401) 
431-8040. 

Rl-a-340  11.  Chief.  Product  Section  Roy 
M.  Rltota,  Texaco  Inc.,  3100  Hunters  Point 
Avenue,  Long  Island  City.  NT.  10803  (212) 
301-8100 

R 1-2-340  J,  Chief.  Support  Services;  Har- 
vey A  Davenport.  SheU  OU  Company.  P  O. 
Box  D.  Sewaren,  New  Jersey  07077  (301)  884- 
1000 

Oat  operations 

Rl -3-400,  Asst  Regional  Administrator; 
Edwin  S  Larson,  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas 
Company,  196  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  Tork  11301  (313)  043-3837. 

Rl-3-410,  Dlr  .  Distribution  Division;  Da- 
vid L  Cownle,  Jr  ,  Iroquois  Gas  Corporation, 
10  Lafayette  Square,  Buffalo.  New  York  14203 
(706)  854-4300 

Rl-3-420,  Dlr  ,  Transmission  Division,  John 
R.  0>ker.  Transcontinental  Oas  Pipe  Line 
Corp  .  744  Broad  Street.  Newark.  New  Jersey 
07103  (301)833-0830. 

Support  services 

Rl-»-aoo,  Asst.  Regional  Administrator, 
Vacant. 

Materials  division 

R1-3-510,  Director,  John  L.  Ctompf.  Oasis 
OU  Company  of  Libya.  Inc..  1370  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  Tork.  New  Tork  10030 
(313)583-0140 

Rl-3-510  1.  Asst.  DU-ector.  Vacant. 

Rl-3-610  11.  Chief,  OU  Industry  Special- 
ised Materials  ft  Equipment  Section.  Vacant. 

R1-3-510J1.  Chief.  Industrial  Equipment 
ft  Supply  Section,  Vacant. 

Manpower  division 

Rl-530,  Director.  Vacant. 

Rl-630.1.  Asst.  Dlr.  Manpower  Branch. 
WUllam  8.  WaddeU.  Continental  OU  Com- 
pany, Park  80  Plaza  East,  Saddle  Brook.  New 
Jersey  07062  (201  ( a4£-3800 

R1-530J,  Asst.  Dlr..  Claimancy  Branch. 
Vacant. 

Communicaticmt  division 

Ri-3-630.  Director:  Edward  P.  nt«ger- 
ald,  ICxxon  Corporation,  12S1  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  Tork.  New  Tork  10020  (313) 
974-5730. 

Rl-3-630.1.  Asst.  Dlr..  Operations  Br  ,  Va- 
cant. 

Rl -3-580  3.  Asst.  Dlr..  CUlmany  Br.;  Va- 
cant. 

Fadlittea  seeurtties  dtvision 

Rl-3-640.  Director:  Arba  8.  Taylor.  Verdi 
Road.  Shelter  Harbor.  Westerly  Rhode  Island 
03881  (401)323-7397. 

Rl-3-640.1.  Asst.  Dip..  Physical  Security 
Br.;  Vacant. 

Ri-3-640.2.  Asst  Dlr.,  Personnel  Seciirlty 
Br  ;  Vscant. 

axaioir  t 
EPOA  State  offices 


Vermont 


B8l-300-(ME),  Manager— Petroleum;  Va- 
cant. 

Rai-301-(MB).  Asst  Manager— P»trolsum; 
Roy  A.  Jones.  Maine  OU  Dealers  Association, 
477  Congress  Street.  Portland.  Maine  04111 
(207)774-8291 

New  Hampshire 
Rai-300-(NH).  Manager— Petroleum.  Her- 
bert   L.    SmaU.    ClUes    Servloe    OU    Co..    10 
Porbes   Ooad,    Bralntree.    Mass    03184    (817) 
436-8000 

RS1-301-(NH).  Asst.  Manager— Pstrolsum; 

Vacant. 


R31-200-(VT).  Manager— Petroleiun;  C. 
Douglas  Calms,  Champlaln  OU  Co  Inc..  P.  O 
Box  216.  3  Burlington.  Vermont  06401  (803) 
864-6380 

Rai-301-(VT).  Asst  Manager— Petroleum: 
Joel  Ryshpan,  Green  Mountain  Petroleum 
Oorp  .  P.  O.  Box  982,  Burlington.  Vermont 
06401    (803)   863  9754 

Rhode  Island 

RSI -200- (BI).  Manager— Petroleum;  Her- 
bert P.  Porter,  Jr.  Texaco,  Inc.,  lllfl  Eddy 
Street.  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02909  (401) 
781-5650 

R81-201-{RI),  Asst  Manager— Petroleum: 
Vincent  L.  Cadlgan,  American  OU  Company. 
P  O.  Box  4642,  Riverside,  Rhode  Island  02916 
(401)  434-5500 

Connecticut 

RS1-200-(CT),  Manager— Petroleum;  Don- 
ald B  Craft,  Vice  President.  Wyatt.  Inc. 
Chapel  Square.  900  Chapel  Street.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  08510  (208)  787-8175. 

RS1-201-(CT).  Asst.  Mauager— Petroleum. 
Arthur  K  KeUy.  Bxon  Company.  USA..  P,  O. 
Box  1083.  Hartford.  Connecticut  06107  (308) 
521-7350. 

RSl-400-(CT).  Manager— Oas;  Herbert  E. 
Johnson.  Connecticut  Natural  Gas  Corp.. 
P.  O.  Box  1230,  Hartford.  Connecticut  06101 
(208)  535-0111 

Mafijsaf  h  lUtettB 

R81-300-(MAK  Manager-  Petroleum:  Don- 
ald .^  Hiaemer,  Prut. tier  Pe;j-oleum  Company. 
834  Boylston  Street.  Chestnut  HUl,  Mass 
03167  (617)  734-3070 

R81-301-(MA).  Aaet  Mai.ager— Petroleum; 
Nicholas  H  Pltzgeraid  Pltz^erald  Pi.iel  Co. 
Inc..  88  Church  Ptreet  Winchester,  Bfass 
01890  (017)   729-3000 

R81-400-(MA).  Mar.a«T     Oas;   WUllam  E. 
Lawson,    Algonquin    Oas    Transmission    Co 
1384  Soldiers'  Pleld  Road    Boston.  Massachu- 
setts 02135  (617)  354-4060. 
Kxciotf  n 
JtP04    state    offlcea 
New   York 

■■►■■O-(NT),  Manager — Petroleum;  Mark 
J.  HkBaon,  84  Chicken  VaUey  Road.  Old 
BrookvOle.  Glen  Head,  New  York  11545  (616) 
071-6562 

RS3-201-(NY),  Asst  Manager— Petroleum; 
James  M.  Lalne.  Gulf  OC  Company — VB., 
PO  Box  126,  Sallna  Station,  Syracuse.  New 
York   13208   (316)    478-8791. 

RS3-400-(NTi  Manager-  Oas;  Earle  L. 
Traub,  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp  ,  300  Erie 
Blvd  .  Syracuse,  New  York  13302  (316)  464- 
1511  Ext    1352 

New  Jersey 

B8a-200-(NJ).  Manager— Petroleum;  Al- 
fred V  Kdelmarm.  Exxon  Company.  UB  A.. 
Hutchinson  River  Parkway,  Pelham.  New 
York  10608  (914)  73S-4700 

RS2-301-(NJ),  Asst  Manajrer  Petr^leiiTn 
John  T  Shultz.  Jr.,  Gulf  OU  Corporatlnr.. 
P.O.  Box  4279,  East  Providence,  R  I    03914 

RS3-400-(NJ)  Mana^rer  Oaa  John  B  D1- 
Rlenxo.  Public  Service  Electric  A  Oas  Co  .  80 
Park  Place.  Newark.  New  Jersey  07101  (301) 
023-7000.  ext  3736 

Puerto  Rico 

83-300- (PR),  Manager:  Petroleum,  Noel 
Tottl.  Jr  .  The  SheU  Co.  (Puerto  Rico).  Ltd. 
OPO  Box  2788.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico 
09936  (809)  722-0150, 

RS-201-(PR),  Asst.  Manager;  Petroleum. 
Vacant. 

Virgin  lalands 

RS2-200-(Vr).  Xlanager:  Petroleum,  Vs- 
cant. 

Total  No  of  Positions.  73 

Unasslgned — WUllam  H  Kramer,  Jr.  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  Bxireau  of 
Engineering  and  Safery  Ptate  of  N«w  Jersey, 
Room  419,  1100  Raymond  Boulevard,  New- 
ark. New  Jersey  07103  (301}  048-3357. 
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RXOIOK    m— EMEXGXNrT    PT-rROI.«TTlf    AKD 
Oas    ADMXNrSTBATION 

(Roster  and  taWe  of  key  poBltlonsj 

POSmON   NTMBEB.    POSFTloN    TITUX,    INCUM8XNT 

Reffxonai  <uirninxitrat'<r 

B3-100.  Regional  Administrator    Vacant. 

R3-100  1  Special  Assistant  Laurance  H, 
Major.  Aahlaiid  OU  &  Refjiing  Co  ,  Post 
Oaice  Box  G  Pre«dom.  Pennsylvania  15042 
(412)  775-3774. 

R3-110;  Deputy  Regional  AdminUtrator; 
Vacant. 

R8-110-A;  Alternate  Deputy  Reg.  Admin.; 
Vacant. 

Office  of  Administrative  Services 

Ba-160;  Director;  Vacant. 

R3-160.1;  Aaet  Dlr -Office  Servloes  Br.; 
Vacant, 

B3-160J;  Aast.  Dlr. — Budget  ft  Plaance 
Br.;  Vacant. 

Office  of  Information 
R3-170;   Director    Pat  R    Wrlgley,  National 
Petroleum     Refineries    Assn.,     1725    DeSales 
Street.   NW     Washington,  D.C.   20036    (202) 
638-3722 

R3-170.1;  Asst   Director:  Vacant. 
Office  0/  General  Counsel 
R3-180,    Regional  Couus*-;,   Charles  E,  Mc- 
Olnnls.  PennzoU  (Company,  Suite  410,  Pour 
Gateway    Center,    Pittsburgh.    Pennsylvania 
15222  (412)  261-1837 

R3-180  1  .\8et  Rejrtonal  C< -uiusel.  WUJiam 
H.  Borghes&nl,  ,Jr  ,  Keller  and  Heckman.  1150 
17th  8tre^,  NW.  Washington,  DC.  20036 
(202)  2&6  2700 

Pet'oleurn  Operations 
R3-200;      Aast.      Reglona:      .'id.iUnlstrator 
John  Savoy    Sun  Oil  Company.  240  Radnor- 
Chester     Road,     St      Davids,     Pennsylvania 
ly087,  (215)  9r35-ia00 

Production  <fr  Natural  Gas  Processing 
DiiHsion 

R3-2I0;  Director  (Liaison):  WUllam  S 
Lytle.  OU  A-  Oas  Division  Bureau  of  Topo 
jtraphlcal  &  Oeoli^lc  Survey  De;  t  of  Envl- 
ronmenta!  Reso ureas.  Room  401  State  Office 
Building,  300  Liberty  Avenue  P:tuburgh. 
Pennsylvania  16222,     412)  566-5030 

B3-210  I.  Ass*  Dlrecuu  Liaison);  John 
C.  McCarthy  1010  Buffalo  Street.  Pranklln, 
Pennsylvania  16323   i814)   437-3055 

Refining  A  Manufacturing  Division 

R3-230;  Director,  Raymond  K  Ar^luger, 
Getty  On  Company.  Inc.,  Eastern  Operations. 
Delaware  City.  Delaware  19706.  (302)  834- 
45«1 

R3-220  : .  .\A.st  Director  -Faculties  Br  , 
Charles  K  Fleming,  Marathon  OU  Company, 
539  South  Mala  Street,  FLndlay,  Ohio  45840, 
(419)   423  3131. 

K3-230  3,  Asst.  Director — Operations  Br.; 
Vacant. 

R3-220.6  Asst  Director — Petrochemicals 
Br.;  Dr  Edward  B  Stuart,  Chemical  &  Pe- 
troleum Engineering  Department  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh.  PenasylTaala 
16213.   (412)   621    3500.  ext.  6121 

R»  220  11;  Chief,  Materials  &  Equipment 
Sec;  Vacant. 

R3  220  12:  Chief.  Const  ft  Maint.  Section; 
Vacant 

R3-220  31:  Chief,  Technology  ft  Planning 
Sec;  Maurice  L  Webster,  Jr.,  Sun  OU  Com- 
pany. Marcus  Hook,  Penn.sylvaiila  19061, 
(215>    485-2131 

R3  230  3a.  Chief.  Operations  *  Supply  Sec.; 
Vacant. 

RF3-(RCl)-220  1:  Delaware  River  R.C: 
Vacant. 

Supply  A  Transportation  Division 

R3-230:  Director:  John  C  S  Wood.  Jr..  Sun 
on  Company,  108  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania  19101.  (216)   985-1000. 

B3-280.1i  Asst  Dlr —Supply  Planning; 
Vacant. 


R3  230  2:  Asst  Dlr — Supply  Coord.  Br.; 
Vacant. 

R3-280.S:  Asst  Dlr -Transportation  Br.. 
John  W  ScanJon,  Buclteye  Pipe  Line  Ck3.,  P.O. 
Box  368  Emmaus,  Pennsylvania  18049,  (315) 
967-3131 

R-230  11:  Chief.  Planning  Section;  Vacant 

R3-230.21,  Chief,  Crude  Section:  Victor  E. 
Schermerhorn,  Jr,  Stcmdard  OU  Co.  (Ohio) 
Midland  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116 
(216)  675-5280. 

B3-230J22;  Chief,  Products  Section;  Ernest 
A.  Slade,  Laurel  Pli>e  Line  Co.,  P.O.  Box  426, 
Trlndle  ft  Pallowfleld  Roads,  Camp  Hill. 
Pennsylvania    17011,    (717)    737-8611 

R3-230J1;  Chief,  Pipeline  Section;  Prank 
A.  Young.  Sun  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Eastern  Region. 
216  Goddard  Boulevard,  RJX)  No.  2.  King  of 
Prussia,  Pennsylvania,  (216)  365-7210. 

R3-230.32,  Chief  Inland  Waterways  ft 
Transportation  Sec;  Vacant. 

R3-28052.1;  Chief,  Motor  Transportation 
Sec  :  Vacant 

R»-230.33;  Chief,  Tanker  Section  (Liai- 
son) :  Vacant. 

Distribution  A  Marketing  Dnnsion 
R3-240,  Dlrect.;,r,  WlUlam  R.  SUer,  Sun  OU 
Company,    PC     Box    6366     Clevleand,    Ohio 
44101.  (216;  883--6100. 

R3-240.1,    Asst.   Director,    Vacant. 
R3  240  11,  Chief,  Product  Section,  Vacant 
R3-240.12;  Chief,  Support  Services:  Vacant 
Gas  operations 

R3-400;  Asst,  Regional  Administrator 
Vacant. 

R3^10;  Dlr.,  Distribution  Division;  Vacant 

R3^10  1;  Asst  Dlr.,  Distribution  Dlv 
.\aron  H  Griffin.  Texas  Gas  Transmission 
Corp.  PO  Box  1160,  Owensboro,  Kentucky 
42301.  i502)   683-2431. 

R3^20.  Director,  Trarismlselon  Division. 
DeWltt  C.  MacKenzle.  ConscUdated  Natural 
Oas  Serv  Co  ,  Inc  ,  4  Gateway  Center.  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania    16222.    (412)    471-9957. 

R3-420  1  AsBt  Dlr,  Transmission  Dlv: 
I'llny  Rogers.  Consolidated  Oas  Sirpply  Corp.. 
445  West  .Main  Street.  Clarltstiurp.  West  Vlr- 
^:lnla2630!    (304)  823-3611 

Support  service 9 

R3-600;  Asst  Regional  Administrator. 
Vacant. 

Materials  division 

R3-510;  Director:  Harry  P.  MacPhee.  Cata- 
lytic, Inc.,  1528  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania    19102,    r216i    846-7500. 

R3  !5I0  1:  Aast.  Director;  Vacant. 

F13  510  11:  Chief,  OU  Industry  Specialized 
Materials  ft  Equipment  Section;   Vacant. 

R3  ^10.21;     Chief,    Industrial    Equipment 
&    Supply    Section;    Robert    J.    Pord.    Exxon 
Company,  U  S.A..  Box  1283?  7750^Tork  Road, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203,   (801)    825-6400 
Jlonpotoer  Division 

RS-620;  Director,  Russell  M.  Loughner. 
Sun  OU  Company,  1608  Walnut  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania  19103  !216)  985- 
1600 

R3  620  1.  Asst.  Director — Manpower  Br: 
Vacant. 

R3-630  2,  Asst  Director — Claimancy  Br.; 
Vacant 

Communications  DiiHsion 

R3-530:  Director;  A.  H.  Hewlett,  Columbia 
Oas  System  Service  Corp.,  1800  Dublin  Road, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43318,   (614)  486-8681 

R3-630  1:  Asst  Director — Operations  Br; 
Charles  H  Burgess,  Sun  Oil  C-ompany.  240 
Radnor -Chester  Road,  St.  Davids,  Pennsyl- 
vania 19087,   (314)   985-1800. 

R3-6303;  Aast  Director — Claimancy  Br,; 
Vacant. 

raciltties  DittJlon 

R3-640.  Director:  Perry  W  Johnson.  Jr., 
Shell  Chemical  Company,  P.O.  Box  7(X), 
W(xxlbury.  New  Jersey  08096.  i609)  848-8800 


R3-640  1;  Aast  Dlr.- Physical  Security  Br.; 
Vacant. 

R3-540.2;  Asst.  Dlr — Personnel  Security 
Br.;  Vacant. 

G-as   Group  So    2 
EDdns,   West  Virginia 

B3(Q2)-400  Director;  Arthur  M.  Perena. 
Columbia  Gas  Tranamlsslon  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1273.  Charleeton.  W.  Virginia  26335,  (304) 
346-0951. 

B3(02) -400,1;    Asst,    Director,    Howard    S. 

Gray,  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O.  Box 

2611,   Houston,  Texas  77001    (713)    226-4961. 

KPGA  State  Offices 

Pennsylvania 

B83-200(PA);  Manager — Petroleum;  Va- 
cant 

RS3-201-(PA);  Aast.  Manager;  Vacant. 

RJS3-400-fPA) :  Manager — Oas;  Vacant. 
Delaicare 

RS3-200-  (DL) ;  Manager — Petroleum; 

George  W  Ruppersberger,  Gulf  OU  Corpora- 
tion. P.O.  Box  8066,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania 19101  (215)  839-6111, 

RS3-201-(DL) ;   Asst.  Manager:  Vacant 

RS3-4(X)-(DL);  Manager — Oas:  CTharles  O 
Mlnlch,  Jr.,  Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co.,  800 
King  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 
(302)    429-3303, 

Maryland 

RS3-200- ( MD  i ;  Manager— Petroleum;  John 
I.  Loving,  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp., 
PO  Box  1168,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21308. 
i30n  539-7400 

RS3-201-IMD:  .^sst  Manager  John  P.  Pol- 
ing, Gulf  OU  Company — UJ9.  PO  Box  2236, 
Baltimore,   Maryland   21203,    (301)    676-6970. 

BS3-40&-(MDi ;    Manager — Gas,     Dean    P. 

Gunby,  PederaJ  Power  Commission,  Bureau 

of  Natural  Gas.  825  N,  Capitol  St.,  Rm.  7000- 

O,  Washington.  D.C.  20003,    (203)    386-5756. 

Virginia 

RS-8-200-(VA):  Manager— Petroleum;  Va- 
cant 

RS3-201-(VA):   Asst.  Manager:   Vacant. 

RS3-400- ( VA ) :  Manager — Gas;  Vacant. 
West  Virginia 

RS3-2(X>-  (  WV ) ;  Manager — Petroleum;  Ken- 
neth C.  Brand,  Exxon  Company,  C£-A..  1410 
MacCorkle  Avenue,  6JE.,  Charleston.  West 
Vn'-glnla  25314,  (304),  344-8361 

BS3-201-(WV):  Aast.  Manager;  Vacant. 

RS3-400-(WV  ;  Manager — Gas;  George  T. 
Weafcs,  Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Co,  P.O. 
Box  1373.  Charleston.  West  Virginia  35325. 
(304)    346-0951. 

District  of  ColumMa 

ES3-200- ( DC  1 ;  Manager— Petroleum;  J(3hn 
S.  Cooke,  BP  OU  Corporation,  401  Parrag-ut 
Street,  N.E.,  WashlngtxDn,  DC.  20011,  (302) 
832-8600, 

RS3-201-(DC) ;  Asst  Manager  (Oaverlngj; 
John  I.  Loving,  Crown  Central  Petroleum 
Corp..  P.O.  Box  1168,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21203,  (301).  539-7400 

RS3-400-(DC);  Manager— Gas;  Lancy  T. 
Heverly,  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety,  Department 
of  TYansportatton,  400  Sixth  Street,  8.W, 
Washington,  D.C.  30590,   (202)   426-2082 

Total  No.  of  Poettlons,  77. 

Standby:  Thurman  J  Dupy  Gulf  OU  (Com- 
pany, P.O.  Box  1023.  Toledo,  Ohio  43801, 
(419)    739-3891. 

Rkhon  rV — KxxxGXNCT  Pxtbolxum  aNs  Gas 

ADidNISTaATION     THOMASVILU,    Qa, 

(Table  of  organization,  roster  and  table  of 
key  positions  ( 

POSmON    rrtrMBra     POSTTION   TTTLX,   INCtTMBTNT 

Regional   headquarters 
R4-100;    Regional   Admlnlatrator. 
R4-110:    Deputy    Regional    Admlnlstr»»or 

WUUam  D.  Mounger,  P.  O  Box  1200.  Jackson. 

Mississippi  (801)   853-9996,  88301. 

R4-1(X)  1,   Special  Assistant:   Jack  M.  Hoff- 
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ama.  atXUVmartca,  88  McJK**  Drive,  ilAhwkis 
.VJ    07430   (301)    SaO-MOa  L  3888. 

O^co  0/  AdmHnUtrxitiM  SenrteM 

R4-180;  Director.  Jack  D  Majxpila.  OuU 
cm  CorpormUon.  P  O.  Box  7345.  SUtton  C. 
AU*nto.  a«ot:^»  30300  (404)  893-1101  z. 
371. 

R4-180  1:  .\a«lBt*Qt  Director,  OtBce  Serrloea 
and  Records  Branch;  LAmar  Land.  Standard 
on  Co.  of  Ky  ,  P  O  Box  1448.  LonisrUle.  Ky. 
40301    (502)    587-7531. 

R4-190a:  AsBl9t*nt  Director,  FlnAnoe  and 
P^rsoonel  Brancb 

Office  of  Information 
R4-1T0;    Director:   Dan  Lee  drant,  Ameri- 
can   Petrvaeum    Inc..    2318    Peachtree    Ctr. 
Bldg  .  AUanta   OeorgU  30309  (404)  S31-8478. 
R4-170  1:    .Assistant  Director 

Office  of  Re0onal  Counsel 
R4-IB0:  Regional  Couneel. 

Petroleum  Operations 
R4-a00:  Aaalatant  Regional  Administrator; 
Harry  L-  Molr  531  Oolden  Harbor  Dr..  Boca 
Raton,  Pla   334S3  (308)  395-885S 
R4-300a;  BxecutlTe  Assistant. 
PTQduation  and  Natural  Gat  Procesting 

Divitiou 
B4-ai0:  Dtxector  ot  Ooordlnatlon 

Stare   Regulatory   Agency  Liaiton' 

RL4-ai0  31.    Alabama  Oil   and   Oas   Board 

Liaison. 

aL4-ai0.33:  Florida  Department  of  Conser- 
vation UaisoQ. 

RL4-aiOS4:  Mississippi  OU  and  Oas  Board 
Liaison. 

Reining  and  Manufacturing  Dii-ttion 

R4-a30:  Director;  Robert  T.  Prater.  DelU 
Reamng  Co.,  P  O  Box  9097,  Memphis.  T»nn. 
38109  (901)  774-3100. 

R4-3aO  I;  Assistant  Director  PacUltlea  and 
Operations  Branch 

R4-230  .33:  Chief— OperatloM  Section. 

RP-a30  3l.  Repreaeatatlre — Refinery  Cen- 
ter 31— Alabama 

PR4-230  34;  ReprBeeBUtlTs— Refinery  Cen- 
ter 31 — Mississippi- Alabama:  Jamea  A.  Mc- 
Daniel.  Southland  OU  Co..  PO  Box  79. 
Brookbaven.  Miss   39601.  (601)  833-3904. 

aP4-a30  J7;  Represmtatlve — Refinery  Cen- 
•^r  31 — Tsnoeeaee 

Supply  and  TrjiMportaf torn  Division 

R4-a30:  Dlraetor:  Harry  Weame,  4740  Mfcr- 
lendale  Dr  jrvv  AtUnta.  Georgia  30837 
<404)  a£6-863« 

B*-a30.1;  Assistant  Director — Supply 
Planning  St  Coordination  Branch,  James  W 
Davis.  Texaoo  loc,  PO  Bos  1733.  AUanU, 
Oackrgla  30301.  (404)  831-4411. 

R4-230  11:  CWef— Product  Supply /De- 
mand Section. 

R4-230  14:   Chief- Refining  Section. 

R4-330J,  Assistant  Director — Transporta- 
tion Branch. 

R4-330  31.  Chief— Pipeline  Section. 

R+-23032:  Chief— Surface  and  InUad 
Waterways  Section.  Rupert  D,  Belt.  Ashland 
OU  h  Refining,  1409  Wlachester  Ave.  Ash- 
land. Ky   41101,  (806)  324-1111. 

R4-330  33.  Chief— Tanker  Section. 

R4-230  3fl:  Chief— PacUltles  Section. 
DutrHmtion  and  Marketing  Division 

B4-340:  Director 

R4-a40  1,  Assutant  Director— Products 
Branch,  Leslie  O  Denny,  PhUllps  Petroletim 
Co..  5000  Poplar.  MempbU.  Taan  38117.  (901) 
683-^8811 

a4-a40.ll;   Chief- Produou  Section. 

R4-340  13:  Chief— Support  Services  Sec- 
tion. 

RP4-a40  41.  R«pre»entatlve — MobUe,  Ala- 
bama 

RP*^  340  «a,  Repreaenuatlve — Sheffleld.  Ala- 
bama 


*  Under  R«ckm  8. 


aP4-340  43.  Representative — JacksonvUie, 
Plorlda 

BP4-34C  44  R*preoent*tlTe — Miami.  Plor- 
lda. 

RF4-340.4S.  Representative — Tampa.  Plor- 
lda; Herbert  T  Cartrlght  Kastera  Seaboard 
Petroleum.  P  O.  Box  33U  Sta  F  .  Jackaon- 
vUIe.  Pla.  33300  1 904)  356-9878 

RP4-a40.46.  Representative— Albany. 

Oeorgla. 

RP4-34047.  Representative — Savannah. 
Oeorala 

aP4-»40  48.  Representative — Charlotte, 

Korth  Carolina.  Pen  ton  A.  Adklns  (retired). 
3043  Porest  Dr  East.  Charlotte.  N  C,  38311 
(714)  3a«-M01, 

RP4-a404fi.  RepreseataUve — Oreansboro. 
K.C..  J.  WUlard  Hobbe.  Kenco  Petroleum 
Mktr..  P.O.  Box  11337,  Greensboro.  N  C.  37400 
1919)  a0»-3481 

R*"4-304.81;  RapresenUUve — Wilmington, 
NO.;  Loran  A,  Tamfkklna.  McLeod  OU  Co.. 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  99.  Mebane,  NC  37303  (919) 
583-3173. 

RP4-34053;  RepresenUtlve — Charleeton 
3C. 

RP4-a4053.  Representative — Spartanburg. 
8.C- 

»P4-a40.84;  Representotlve — KnoxrUle. 
Tennessee 

RP4-340S6  Representative — Chattanooga. 
Tenn,;  Donald  J  SchUlacl.  Taxaoo  Inc  .  Po! 
Box  83^6.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  3741  (818)  894- 
0867 

Gas  Operations 

R4-400;  Assistant  Regional  Administrator. 

B4-400.1;  Sbcecutlve  Assistant. 

Oas  Distribution  Division 

R4-410;  Director 

R4-410.il;  ChJeT— Priority  SecUon 

R4-41031;   Chief— Oas  RequtremenU  Sec- 
tion; T.  CecU  Wray.  1413  Qranny  White  Ptte. 
NashTUle,  Tenn.  37330  (815)   297-3980. 
Gas  Transmitsion  Division 

R4-430;  Director.  Louis  N  Brown  (retired) 
3309  Cbierokee  Roa  i,  Birmingham.  Ala.  35333 
1 206 1  987-5800. 

R4-430.il:  Chief— Pipeline.  Operations  Sec- 
tion. Harold  J  Hofseae.  Transcontinental  Oas 
Pipeline  Corporation,  PO  Box  18.  Orover 
.VC    28073    (704)    937-7751 

Oas  Oroup  Ofiloe  No  1.  Birmingham.  Ala. 

R4-(  01)400.  Director 

BU-(Ol)491;  Deputy  Director:   Charles  M 
Hunter.  Soutbam  Natxiral  Oas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2583.  Birmingham,  Ala.  36303  (306)  336-7410 
Bwfport  Services 

R4-600;  Assistant  Regional  Administrator: 
Robert  C  WUee.  Colonial  Pipeline  O)  .  P.O. 
Box  188M.  Atlanta.  Oa.  30338,  (404)  384-1470 

R4-ao0  01;  Staff  Assistant 

Materials  Ditrlsion 

R4-610;  Director:  John  Kd  Johnson,  Amer- 
ican OU  Company.  PO  Box  8077,  Atismta. 
Oa.    30803.    (404)    634-8811 

B4-610  1:  Assistant  Dtreotor-Clalms  aaJ 
Priorities  Branch;  Samuel  O  PrankJin.  Plan- 
taUon  Pipeline  Co..  P.O.  Box  18618,  Atlanta. 
Oa.   30326.    (404)    261-3137 

R4-8103;  Assistant  Director-Petroleum 
Equipment  Constrnctlon  and  Supplies 
Branch. 

R4-610.31:  Ctilef-Oll  Pleld  MachUiery. 
Metals,  and  Tubular  Oooda  Section. 

R4-610.34;    Oblef-ConstruoUon   Projeou. 

R4-810.41;  Ctolef-6t<)«'k  Equlpmant  and 
Supplies  Section 

Masspover  Division 

R4-830,  Director. 

R4-630  1.  Asslstsoit  Director 

Oommunieations  D\v\3ion 

R4-830;  Director;  WUllam  E  Prpeie.  Colo- 
nial Pipeline  Co..  PO.  Box  18886.  Atlanta. 
Oa     30338,     i404)     981-1470. 

R4-631.  Deputy  Dtrector 


FacUities  Security  Division 
R4-640.  Director:  Jobn  C   WUaon  (retired), 
l<i8  Prtncees  Drive.  Aahiafid,  Ky    41101   i906)' 
335-1530 

R4-840  1,  Assistant  Director. 
EPGA  State  Offices 

RS4  300  (AL);  Alabama— State  Petroleum 
Manager. 

RS4-300    (PL);    Pionda^-sutB   Petroleum 
Nfarji»c*r    H.igan  T   McWllI lama.  Texaco.  Inc 
PO.    Bc-x    loe.    Tampa.    Plorlda   33801    (813)" 
873-1556 

BS4-a00  (OA);  GeorgU-^State  Petroleum 
Manager 

RS4-300  (  KY  I :  Kentucky — State  Petro- 
leum Manager 

RS4-201  (KY);  Kentucky — Asst  State 
Petroleum  Manager. 

RA4  2fv>  iSiS):  Mississippi— State  Petro- 
li»um  Mft:.a,.er 

Rcj4-iiAj  (NO  I.  North  Carolina — fitate 
Petroleum  Manager;  John  J.  Sle^ner  Exioi, 
Co..  U.3.A.  PC.  Box  430.  Charlotte,  NO 
38201  (704)  633-2211 

HS4-200  (bC);  South  Carolina— SUU 
Petroleum  Manager 

B84-300  (TN);  Tennessee — State  Petro- 
lexmi  Manager.  Leo  T  Hampel,  Exxon  Co. 
U.S-A..  PO.  Box  120,  Naahvllie.  Tenn.  37301 
(7M)    638-2311 

K84-4(X}    (AL);    Alabama    (1)  >   State   Oas 


RS4-400  1   (AI^PL):  Aiabama-Plortda  (4) 
QlL»  Intrastate  Representative 

R8*-40t)3  lAL).  Alabama  i3)'  Oas  Intra- 
state Beproeentative:  A  Ouy  Prants  Alft- 
bama-renne««re  .Natural  Gas  Companv.  PO 
Box  918.  Plorenoe.  Ala.  36630,  (305j  38;j-.3«;r. 

HS4--400  ( PL) :  Plorlda  ( 1 ) '  State  Gas  Mai.  ■ 
ager;  S.  J  Burgln,  Plorlda  Gas  lYansmlaslon 
Ctompany.  PO  Box  44  Winter  Park.  Pla 
33790,  (306)  644-3310 

R84-400  (OA),  OeorgU  (1)»  State  Oas 
Maiia^r 

aS4-i400  (KY):  Kentucky  (  )'  Stale  Oas 
Maaafter:  R  H.  Walton.  LouisrvUle  Oas  and 
Klectno  Company,  PO  Box  364.  LoulsrlUe. 
Ky    4(1301,    1 503)    883-3811.   x.  363. 

RS4-400  (MS);  Mississippi  I4)>  State  Oas 
Manager;  Edmimd  R  Butler,  MlssLssippi  Val- 
ley Oas.  PO  Box  3348,  Jackson,  Miss  39307. 
(801)  364-3611 

R84-400  1  (MS):  MlsslMJppl  (1)>  Oas  In- 
trastate  Repreeentative;    (a). 

RS4-400J  (MS);  Mlaalsotppl  (3)'  Oas  In- 
trastate Representative:  (a). 

SS4  400  3  (MS),  Mississippi  (3)>  Oas  In- 
trastate Representative;  (a). 

R3+-400  (NO:  North  Carolina  (1)«  State 
Qas  Manager.  Arthur  P  Onann,  Jr..  North 
Carolina  Natural  Oas  Company.  P  O.  Drawer 
909,  PayettevUle.  N.C.  2830  .  (919)   483-0318. 

RS4-400  (SC):  South  Carolina  (1)'  SUte 
Oae  Manager 

R^v4-400  (TN);  Tennessee  (2)'  SUte  Oas 
Manager;  Thomas  K  Davis.  East  Tennessee 
Natural  Oas  Company.  P  o  B.:x  10345.  Knox- 
vllle    Tenn    37919,   (615)    588-3501 

Ra4  400  1  iTN):  Tennessee  (3)'  Oas  Intra- 
^ate  Reprpsentattvp  otls  D  Korn,  Tennes- 
iec  Oafl  Pipeline  PO  Box  188.  Mlddleton, 
Tenn    380f>3      90n    .17(?  840! 

Total  N  ir,'.^'  ■•{  PiiRltlons — 88— thU  doee 
not  include  Ml.'^s    Oas  Reprs 

(a)  Since  Mr  Butler'-  ■  n.pur.v  in  asso- 
ciated with  thU  Oas  On.'up  t«K;:ig  gaa  from 
it,  this  position  may  not  be  necessary. 

RiGION     V — E.MHICENCT     PmiOCFOM    AND    QAS 

AsMUiuTaATioN.    Chicsoo,    Ili,. 

POamON    NCMBE*.    POSITION    TrfLE,   all»AV 

utcvMBEirr 
Regional    headquarters 
R6-t00;   Regional  AdmtoUtrator 
R5-110,  Deputy  Hegionai  Administrator 
a6-110.1.  Special  Assistant. 
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Office   of   administrative   services 

R5   180,  Director 

R6  l«0  1.  Assistant  Director,  Offlce  Serv- 
1  e»  Braiich, 

R5  lflO;j  Assistant  Director,  Budget  &  Pl- 
nance  Branch 

R6  160.3  Aaslftant  Director,  Personnel 
Branch  RicUaxd  D  Slux-k.  Defen.'*  Logis- 
tics Servlcfi  ce-.ter.  Federal  Center,  ATTO: 
CPP.  Battle  Creek.  Michlga:i  49016,  (616) 
963-8611,  Kxt.  6411. 

O^ce    of    information 

R6-170:  Director 

Office    of    general    counsel 

R5-180:  Regional  Counsel,  M.  R  Burmaster, 
Clark  Oil  A.  Refining  Corporation,  8530  West 
National  .^vpnue.  MUwaul^ee  WlBConsln 
63337,   (414)   331-5100,  Ext    336 

R6-181;  Aiwlstant  Regional  Counsel. 
Thomfl,s  A  Gra.^am.  Graham,  Meyer.  Young. 
Welsch  *  Maton,  10  South  La.Salle  Street, 
RotMn  1620.  Chicago.  lUlnolB  60603.  (312) 
333-0905, 

Petroleum    operations 

R5-300;  Assistant  Regional  Admmistrator, 
David  W.  Etolson,  TOTAL  Leonard,  Inc.,  East 
Superior  Street.  PO,  Box  231.  Alma.  Michi- 
gan 48801.  ;617)  483-1161. 

Production  and  natural  gas  processing 
division 

R&-210:  Director 

R6-ail;  Deputy  Director, 
Refining  and  manufacturing  division 

R6-230:  Director,  Kenneth  R.  Buckler, 
TOTAL  Leonard,  Inc.,  East  Superior  Street, 
P.O.  Box  231.  Alma,  Michigan  48801  (617) 
463-1161, 

R5-230.32;  Chief,  Surface  and  Inland  Wa- 
terways Section. 

R6-230.32.2;  Chief,  Rail  Transport  Unit. 

R5-2SQ323,  Chief.  Motor  Transport  Unit. 
Alfred  R.  White,  Commercial  Transport.  Inc  . 
207  South  20th  Street.  P.O.  Box  469,  BeUe- 
TlUe,  Illinois  62223.    (618)    333-6260 

Distribution  and  marketing  division 

R6-340;  Director,  Louis  C.  Steflano,  Shell 
OU  Company.  1606  East  Algonquin  Road, 
Arlington  Heights,  lUlnols  60009,  (312)  626- 
0615 

R6-240.1;     Assistant     Director.     Lome     C 
Black.  Jr..  Marathon  OU  Company,  539  South 
Main  Street.  Plndlay,  Ohio  46840.  (419)  423 
2121 

R5  240  11:  Chief -Products  Section.  Ooorge 
R  Warner.  Cities  Service  Oil  Company,  1  Salt 
Creek  Lane.  Hinsdale.  IlUnols  60521,  (313) 
326-4400. 

R5-240.12;  Chief -Support  Service  Section. 
Robert  H  Orant.  Marathon  Oil  Company,  539 
South  Main  Street,  Plndlev,  Ohio  45840, 
(419)  423-3121, 

Gas  operations 

R6-400,  Assistant  Regional  Administrator, 
Kaltb  Benta.  713  S.  6th  Street,  St.  Charles, 
ininolfl  60174,  I  312)  584^6^8 

R6-230.1;  Asalstant  Director,  Faculties 
Branch,  John  H  Ix»vett,  Illinois  Envlrormien- 
tal  Protection  Agency,  Division  of  Air  Pol- 
lutlor.  C'on'roi,  309  West  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,    lUmols    80606,     (312)     793-3875. 

R6- 220  11,  Chief,  MaterUls  Section.  Harry 
E  Jacobs,  Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  400 
East  Sibley  Blvd..  Harvey,  nUnols  60438,  (313) 
333-3000   or    (312i    468-9300 

R5-220  13,  Chief.  Manpower  and  Con- 
struction   Section. 

R6-330.3;  Assistant  Director.  Operations 
Branch.  John  A  Marshal:,  Shell  Oil  Company 
PC  Box  262,  Wood  River.  Illinois  63096, 
(618)  354-7871, 

Supply  and  transportation  dMiion 

R6-330;  Director 

R5  230  1,  Assistant  Director.  Supply  Plan- 
ning Branch.  Keltb  D  Wall.  Union  OU  Com- 
pany at  CallXomla.  800  Bast  Oolf  Road,  Pala- 
tine. Illinois  60067,  (313i  539-7578. 


R6-230.3;  Assistant  Dlrecttw,  Transporta- 
tion Branch 

R6-380.81:  Chief,  Pipeline  SecUon,  Howard 
M.  Davis,  Marathon  Pipe  Line  Company,  539 
South    Mam    Street,    Plndlay.    Ohio    46840, 
416)    483-ai21.    Ext,    3319 

R6— 400.1:  Executive  Assistant 

Gas  dlafri button  dtrision 

R6 — 410;  Director.  Ernest  B Mich- 
igan Wisconsin,  Pipe  Line  Company,  One 
Wosdward  Avenue.  DeTolt.  Michigan  48226, 
(313)  966-1618.  Ext.  2338. 

R6-410  12:  Chief.  Support  Services  Section. 

Gas  transmission  division 

R5-420;  Director. 

Gas  group  office  No.  3  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

R5-iG3i400,  Director.  B.  J  Roberts,  Pan- 
handle Eastern  Pipe  Line  Company,  3444 
Broadway,  P  O  Box  1348.  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri 64141,  18I61   763-6600 

R6-!O3i401:  Deputy  Director. 
Support  serz'ices 

R5-500;  Assistant  Regional  Administrator, 
James  R  Cross,  The  Standard  OU  Company. 
(Ohio),  Midland  BtiUdlng.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
4416,  (316)   575-6394. 

Materials  division 

R5-510;  Director.  August  P.  Koopmann, 
PhUllps  Petroleum  Co.  1750  Brenwood  Blvd.. 
St.  Louis.  Missouri  63144.  (314i   968-1666. 

R6-6U;  Deputy  Director,  Herbert  A  WldeU, 
Murphy  OU  Corporation.  Superior  Refinery. 
P,  O.  Box  2060.  Superior.  Wisconsin  54860. 
(715)   398-3566. 

R6-510,21;  Chief.  Industrial  Equipment 
Section, 

R6-610.22:  Chief -Chemicals  and  Containers 
Section. 

R6-510.23;  Chlef-Sclentlflc  and  Technical 
Equipment  Section. 

Manpower  division 

F15  520.  Director,  Paris  W.  PiUpps.  P.  W. 
Phlpps  &  Associates,  1232  South  Chester 
Avenue.  Parle  Ridge,  rillr.ols  60068.  (312) 
823-7174. 

R5-621:  Deputy  Director.  Lewis  H  May- 
nard.  Michigan  (Consolidated  Ga*  Company. 
One  Woodward  .Avenue.  Detroit,  Michigan 
68226,  I  313)  965-2430,  Ext,  3202 

R5  520  11:  Chlef-Petroieum  Section,  WU- 
llam R.  Standefer,  Amoco,  2400  New  York 
Avenue,  P,  O,  Box  270,  Whiting,  Indiana 
46394,   (2191    659-2700. 

R6-^20.12:    Chief,    Gas    Section.    Clark    H. 
Duncan.   Natural   Gas  Plp>€Une   (Dompany  of 
America.   122  South  Michigan   Averiue,   Chi- 
cago, iniaols  60603.   (312)    431-7635, 
Co'mrnunications  division 

R6-5fl0.  Director,  Theodore  P  Rykala 
Michigan  Consolidated  Qas  Compajiy,  One 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48238, 
(313)   966-2430,  Ext    2747. 

R6-631;  Deputy  Director. 

FO'^^xlity  security  division 

R5-540:  Director 

R5-641:  Deputy  Director 

R6~540  21:  Chief- Physical  Security  Sec- 
tion, 

R5-640.22;  Chief — Personnel  Security  Sec- 
tion. 

EPGA  State  offices 

CLINOIS 

RS6-aOO-(ni):  Manager,  Petroleima,  Ron- 
ald J  Peterson,  Martin  Oil  Service.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  298.  Blue  Island,  lUlnois  80408,  i312) 
938-6700. 

RS6-400-(I11);  Manager.  Gas,  Oarlln  P, 
Crouch.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Com- 
pany, 3898  South  Sixth  Street,  Springfield. 
IlUnols  62708,  (317)  539-6711. 

INDIANA 

Ii86-a0O- ( Ind ) :  Manager,  Petroleum,  Wal- 
ter O.  Seabury.  Jr..  Public  Service  CTomrtUs- 
Blon  of  Indiana,  State  Offloe  Building,  Room 


906    Indianapolis.  IndUna  46304.    .317     633- 
4618 

RS6-400- ( Ind ) :  Manager.  Oas. 

MICHIGAN 

RS5-2C)0-(Mlch) :  Manager,  Petroleum. 
Raymond  J  (Dosdyke  3348  Soft  Water  Lake 
Drive.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505,  (616) 
361-6681, 

RS6-400-(MJch);  Manager,  Qas,  Donald  R. 
Green,  (Consumers  Power  Company  212  West 
Mlchlinm  Avenue,  Jackson,  Michigan  49301. 
(517:    788-1891 

MINNESOTA 

RS5-200- 1  Minn ) :  Manager.  Petroleum. 
WUllam  H.  Starr,  Jr..  10404  Crestrldge  Drive. 
Mlnnetonka,  Minnesota  55343,  (612 1  546- 
1092. 

RS5-40O- ( Minn ) ;  Manager.  Gas.  Larry  N, 
Pv©ed.  Northern  Natural  Ga.?  Co  730  2nd 
Avenue,  South  Suite  905  Minneapolis.  Min- 
nesota 55402.  (612)  339-6827. 

OHIO 

RS5-200-tOhlo)  ,  Manager,  Petrole'om.  J, 
G,  McDonald,  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Ohio),  Midland  BuUdlng.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115,   (216)    575-6289. 

RS5-400  lOhioi:  Manager,  Gas,  Charles  H. 
Campbell,  The  East  Ohio  Gas  Company,  1717 
East  Ninth  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114, 
(216)  522-2922. 

WTBCONSrN 

RS5-200X'Wisc  ) :  Manager,  Petroleum, 
Charles  D  Jacobus,  The  Jacobus  Company. 
7700  West  State  Street  MUwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin 53213.  (414  (  25&-77(X) 

RS5-400- ( Wise  1:  Manager,  Gas  Jack  H. 
Mlkiila,  Michigan  Wisconsin  Plp>e  Line  Com- 
pany. 615  W  Moreland  Boulevard.  PO  Box 
149.' Waukesha.  Wisconsin  53186.  (414t  647- 
5620 

RE5-(RC2)  220.2:  Northern  Ohio  RC. 

RP5-fRC4i  220.3;  Ohio  River  RC. 

Ur.aaslpned:  E  C  FeatheringUl .  MobU  OU 
Corporation  7280  North  Caldwell  Avenue, 
NUes,   Illinois   60648,    i312)    775-4100 

Una.'islgned;  Dan  C.  Long,  Carr  Mfg  & 
Supply  57  Eaot  Naghten  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43215.  (614)  221-7883 

Total  number  of  positions,  66 

RxciON  VI — Emergency  PETSourrM  and  Gas 

Administratton,  Denton.  Tint 

POSITION  NtTMBER,  POSITION  TITLE,  ANT 
INrtTMBENT 

Regional  headquarters 

R6-100.  Regional  Administrator;  Carrol  M. 
Bennett,  Texas  Pacific  Oil  Company,  1700 
One  Mam  Place,  DaUas.  Texas  76360  (314) 
741-5933, 

R6-110;  Deputy  Regional  Administrator, 

R6-100.1,     Special     Asalstant;     Albert     E, 
Sweeney,  Jr  ,  U.S.  Dept   of  the  Interior,  Office 
of  OU   and   Gas,  Federal   Center- Loop   388, 
Denton,  Texas  76301  (817)387-6811,  x.  372, 
Offlce  of  Administrative  Servicee 

R6-160;  Dtrector:  Kermeth  Hughes  VS. 
Dept  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines  Re- 
search C,  P.O.  Box  1398,  BartlesvlUe.  Okla. 
74003  (918)F]5-6-3400. 

R6-181:  Deputy  Director 

R6-160.1:  Assistant  Dlrector-Ofttce  Serrloea. 

R8-1803;  Assistant  Director — Records  and 
Pinanoe. 

R8-180.3;  Asalstant  Director — Personnel; 
Melvin  F  Sears,  U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior. 
Bureau  of  ReclamaUon.  Herring  Plaza.  817 
Third  Street,  AmarUlo.  Texas  79101  (806) 
378-3463. 

Office  of  Information 

R8-170:  Director;  John  W  Wagner,  Texas 
Mld-Oontlnent.  OU  &  Oas  Association,  3990 
Southland  Oentor,  DaUas,  Texas  75301  (314) 
748-8861 

a6-170,l;  Assistant  Director-Public  Rela- 
tions ti  Communications, 

R6-1703:    Assistant  Director -Internal   Ra- 
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latlooa:  Cbarles  F  Morrtacm.  Mobil  OU  Cor- 
poration. P  O.  Box  900.  Dalla*.  Texu  75221 
(314)  RI-1-4131 

Raglonjd  Counsel 

B4-180:  R«glDnai  OouqmiI. 

a5-180  1;  AM<«t*nt  OouDael-P«trol«uia 
i>p«rat;oQa:  W.  Perry  Don-.aus.  203  C3aiuiiv- 
bia  BuUding.  TuIm.  Oklahoma  74114   (018) 

Sj6-:S'  j  AjslatAut  Oounael-Oaa  Opera- 
tioas. 

as- 180.4:  Aaslatant  Oouiuwl -Support  Serv- 
ices- 

Petroleum  OperaOona 

BA-200-.  AaaSmtant  Regional  A/iTntmnLrittor;'^ 
Oeae  C  Bankston.  Shell  Oil  Company.  P.  O. 
Box  3099.  Houston,  Texaa  77001,  (713)  333- 
1161.  X.  303 

R6-200.1:  KxBcuttve  Aaalstant;  Joliik  B. 
Campbell.  Exxoa  Co.  VSA...  P.  O.  Box  1«00. 
Midland.   Texas  79701.    (915)    664-4411. 

Production  &  Natural  Oaa  Processing  Division 

R6-210;  Director;  Irvln  R.  Yancey,  Mobil 
cm  Corporation,  1030  Plaza  Tower.  1001 
Howard  Avenue.  New  Orleans.  La.  70113  (504) 
638-2461. 

R6-3I0.01:  Special  A«lstant. 

R8-310  1;  Aaslstant  Director-Analysis  & 
Planning?  Branch:  K.  Marshall  Fagln.  Pagtn 
.^33oclatee.  S630  Tale  Boulevard,  Dallaa. 
Texas  75314.   (214)   36»-6S00 

B<J-310.11;  ChleT-Supply  Section;  E.  Eu- 
gene Punk.  Cltlea  Service  OU  Co..  P.  O.  Box 
300.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma  74102.  (918)   560-3199. 

R6-2102,  Assistant  Director-Production 
Branch:  Nace  P.  Mefford,  Jr  .  Patrick  Petro- 
leum Co..  C  and  I  BuUding— 1006  Main  St.. 
Houston.  Texas  77003.  (713)  328-844S. 

R6-210J1:   Chief-Production  Section. 

R6-aiOJ3:  Chief— Faculties  Section; 
George  B.  Farenthold.  The  Crispin  Company. 
32  World  Trade  Bldg..  Houston.  Texas  77002 
(713)    334-8000. 

R0-31O.3:  Assistant  Director — Oas  Oather- 
ertnif  ft   Prooeaslng  Branch. 

R6-210  31:  Chief — Oas  Oathertng  &  Proc- 
e«i;ng  Operations  CoonllnaUon  Section. 

R6-210  33;    Chief — Oas  Gathering  St  Proc- 

ea-^lng  Faculties  Section;  Oeorge  W  Oauldlng. 

Warren  Petroleum  Company.  P.  O.  Box  905, 

Tatum,    New    Mexico    88367    (506)    398-5566. 

State  Regulatory  Agency  Liaison* 

RLd-SlCSl:  Arkansas  OU  and  Oas  Commls- 
sioQ  Ualson;  Lynn  J.  Flte:  Arkansas  OU  ft 
Gas  Comm..  314  East  Oak  Street.  El  E>orado, 
Ark    71730   (5011    803-tO«6 

RL6-310  53;  Louisiana  Department  of  Ocm- 
.'iervatlon  Liaison:  Carlton  V.  Hudson,  I>oul- 
iiana  Dept.  of  Conservation.  P.  O.  Box  44276, 
Capitol  Station.  Baton  Rouge.  La  70806  (504) 
389-6161 

RL6-310&3;  New  Mexico  Conservation 
Commission  Liaison:  I.  R.  TruJUlo.  New 
Mexico  Land  Board.  State  Capitol.  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico  87601  (606)   827-3261. 

RL6-31054:  Oklahoma  Oorporatlon  Com- 
misaton  Liaison.  Lawrence  W.  Blderkln.  Okla- 
Jioma  Corporation  Comm..  Jim  Thorpe 
BuUding.  Oklahoma  C^lty,  Okla.  73106  (406) 
521-3203. 

RL6-310  56:  RaUroad  Commission  of  Texas 
Luuson. 

Production  and  Natural  Gkas  Processing 
Division  Field  Representatives 

aF»-310  11:  Rspreaentatlve — Aztec  J*ew 
Mexico 

RF6 — 31011:  Representative — Aztec.  New 
Mexico 

RF6-210  13;  Representative — Ouymon. 

Okiahoma 

BFt — 310.14:  BopreaentaUvs — Midland. 

Texas:  Travis  J  Crutchfleld,  El  Paso  Natural 
Oaa  Co..  aoo  Bank  of  the  Southwest.  Mid- 
land. Texas  79701   (016)   684-6701. 


.\  <.     5   for  Alabama,  Florida,   and  Mls- 
,    i.--   ".  Region  4  Table  of  Organlaatlon. 


Refining  and  Manufacturing  D!-.'..-!  r. 

Br0— aSO:  Dirsotor:  Jamss  M.  tieamjuia, 
Texaco  Inc..  P.  O.  Bex  62332.  Houston.  Texas 
77053  (713)  224-oail. 

BO — 331:  Deputy  Dtrsctor:  T.  OsraM  Har- 
per. Oulf  OU  CotniiAUj.  e  O  Box  ;61a.  Houi- 
ton.  Texas  77001  (713j  226-lOU. 

R6 — 2301;  Assistant  Dlrsctor — Faculties 
Branch;  John  L.  Coulter,  Oulf  OU  Company, 
P  O.  Box  3100,  Houston.  Tei^  77001  (713) 
226-1604. 

R6— 230.11;  Chief— Materials  Section;  Eu- 
gene H.  Busby.  Exxon  Co  US-A..  P  O.  Box 
3950.  Baytown.  Texas  77620  (713)  427-6711. 
X   2012. 

R6 — 230.12;  Chief— Manpower  and  Con- 
struction Section:  Lonnle  C  Estes.  Brown  & 
Root  Inc..  P  O  Box  3.  Houston.  Texas  77001 
(713)  673-4361 

R6 — 230-3;  Assistant  Director — Operations 
Branch.  David  C  Lehwalder,  Shell  OU  Com- 
pany. 1  Shell  Plaza.  Houston.  Texas  77001 
(713)  320-6782 

Rft-330.37:  Chief— Operations  Section:  R. 
N  Burnley.  SheU  OU  Company.  1  SheU  Plaza. 
Houston,  Texas  77001    (713i    230-6784 

RF8  — 320.31;  Representative  —  Refinery 
Center  51 — Tulsa.  Oklahoma;  Walter  L. 
Swander.  Sun  OU  Co  ,  P  O  Box  3039,  T^ilsa, 
OklahoDia  74103  (918)  563-4300. 

RPfl  —  220  32:  Represenutlve  —  Refinery 
Center  52 — ^Baton  Rougle,  Louisiana;  Irving 
J.  Staid.  Exxon  Co.  USA...  P.  O.  Box  661, 
Baton  Rouge.  La.  70821   f604)   359-7800. 

RF6  —  220.33:  Representative  —  Refinery 
Center  63 — Beaumont.  Texas:  Hunter  L.  Jag- 
gard.  Mob"  OU  Corporation.  P.  O.  Box  3311. 
Beaumont.    >xa8  77704   (713)   833-9411. 

RF8  —  22».34;  RepresemUtlve  —  Refinery 
Center  J4 — Houston,  Texas. 

RF6  —  220.35;  Representative  —  Refinery 
Center  56 — Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas 

RP8-220  36;  B^reaenUUve — Refinery  Cen- 
ter 56 — El  Paao.  Texas.  WUllam  J.  Ruth, 
Chevron  OU  Company — Western  Division! 
PO.  Box  20003  EI  Paso.  Texas  79999  (9IB) 
773-1411. 

RF6-220  38;  Representative— Refinery  Cen- 
ter 57 — Ardmore.  Oklahoma. 

RF6-230  39:  Representative — Refinery  Cen- 
ter 87— Artesla.  New  Mexico. 

R»  220  4.  Assistant  Director— .Additives 
and  Catalysts  Branch.  Kenneth  M.  Brrrwn 
Universal  OU  Products.  Algonquin  Road  Dee 
Platnes,  nilnote  60016  (312)    391-2688. 

R6-230  4I;  Chief— Lead  Alkyls  and  Oaso- 
Uae  Inhibitors  Section.  Marcel  J  Voorhleo. 
Jr  .  Bthyt  Corporation,  461  Florida  Boulevard 
Baton  Rouge.  La   70601   (504)  348  0131. 

R6-220  43:  Chief— Petroleum  Oacklng 
Catalysts  Section. 

R6-230  43:  Chief— Lubrtoatlon  OU  Addi- 
tives Section.  Peter  A,  Asseff.  The  Lubrluol 
Corporation.  PO  Box  3067,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44117  (316)   943-4200. 

RF6-230  66;  Representative — Lake  Charlsa. 
Louisiana. 

Supply  and  TransportaUon  Division 

R6-230:  Director  H.  E.  White.  Shell  Pipe 
Line  Corp..  PO.  Box  2648.  Houston.  Texas 
77001   (713)  222-1181. 

R«- 230.1;  Assistant  Director;  Joe  W.  Um- 

han.    South    Ontral    Oil    Company.    1108 

107th  Street.  Arlington.  Texas  76010  (817) 
361-6621 

R6-230  13:  Chief— Short  Range  Program 
Section:  Robert  E.  White,  Continental  OU 
Company.  PO  Box  2197,  Houston,  Texas 
77001  (713)  225-1611. 

R6-230.3;  Assistant  Director — Supply  Oo- 
ordlaatton;  Walter  I  Weed.  PhlUlps  Petrole- 
um Company.  PhllUpe  Annex  BxiUdlng.  Bar- 
ttosvUle,  Oklahoma  7400    (918)    661-4140 

R6-330J2!;  Chief — Crude  *  Oaa  Liquids 
Section:  Robert  P.  TTjoraburg.  Cltlee  Service 
OU  Oampaay  P  O  Box  300,  Tulsa.  Oklahoma 
74101  (918)  800-3860. 


Supply  and  Transportation  Division 

R6-230.22;  Chief— Production  Section; 
J  R  I.ennon,  Charter  Intematlnnal.  89.SB 
Manchester.  ''  -"iston,  Texas  77012  (713) 
923    1661 

K6  230  3,  .\s*^-ant  Director — Transp-'rta- 
tloH  Branch,  Robert  A.  J.  Roger,  Shell  OU 
Company,  1  SheU  Plaaa,  Houston.  Texas 
77001  (718)  220-6439. 

R6-33n  31 .  Chief     Pipeline  Section. 

R6-230.3a;  Chief — Surface  ft  Inland  Water 
Section. 

Ka-230,33  Chief-  Tanker  S««cilon  Kminltt 
T  SnUUi.  Jr  ,  Sun  OU  Company,  P  O  Box 
134y.  Beaum<.ut.  Texas  mm  i7l3)   838-<JlU. 

R6  230J4.  (Thief— PacU'.tles  Section 
Distribution  aiid  MarketU^g  Division 

R6  240;  Director;  Fritz  D  SteUJes.  Ten- 
neoo  OU  Company.  PO.  Box  2611,  Houston, 
Texas  77001    (713)    329-4361. 

R6-340  01:  Special  Assistant:  W.  Olen 
.\ndrea.  US.  Dept  of  In-.erior  Office  of  OU  ft 
Oas.  2120  Travis  Room  801.  Houston,  Texas 
77004  (713)  226-5487. 

R6-240.2:  Assistant  Director — Operations 
Branch:  Paul  W.  Edge.  Jr..  Exxon  Co..  UBA.. 
Southland  Center,  Dallas.  Texas  75301  (214) 
748  8261 

R6-240.21;  Chief — Products  Section. 

R6-340.22:   Chief — Support     Services     Sec- 
tion: Robert  O.  Wilson  (retired).  4325  West- 
way   Drive,   Dallas,   Texas    75306    (214)    528 
0615. 

Field  Repreaentatlves 

RF8-340.61:  Representative — Port  Smith. 
Arkansas. 

RP6-240Ji2;  R«preaentaUve  —  Shreveport. 
Louisiana. 

KP6-340.53:  Representative — Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico. 

RP6-240.63.  Representative  —  Tucumcarl, 
New  Mexico. 

RP6-340.64;  Representative  —  Oklahoma 
City.  Oklahoma. 

RP6-340.55:  Representative — AbUene,  Tex  ; 
John  Paul  WUllams  (retired).  3627  West 
Wadley,  Midland.  Texas  79701  (915)  694-6041. 

RP6-240  65;  Representative— DaUas-Port 
Worth.  Texas. 

RP6-34075;  Representative — Wichita  Palls, 
Texas. 

RP6-240.85;   Representative— El  Paso,  Tex. 
Oas  Operations 

R6-400;  Assistant  Regional  Administrator: 
Frederick  Clarke.  Tennessee  Qas  Pipeline  Co  . 
FO.  Box  2611.  Houston,  Texas  77001  (718) 
22»-3589. 

R6-400  1:  Executive  Assistant. 

Oas  Distribution  Division 

B6-410:  Director. 

R6-410  1;  Assistant  Director-Program  Co- 
ordination; Lewis  O  Smith.  Columbia  Oulf 
Transmission.  PO  Box  683,  Houston,  Texas 
77001  (713)  621-1200. 

R  6-410.11;  Chief — Operations  Prlorltlee 
Section. 

R  6-410.12;  Chief— Support  Services 
Section. 

R6-410  2;  Aaslstant  Director — Oas  Require- 
ments 

R  6-410  21:  Chief-    Validation  Be<-t'.on 

R  6-410  23-  Chief — Planning  and  Analysis 
Section;  Stephen  8  Clair  Jr  ,  Columbia  Oulf 
Transmission  PO  Box  683,  Houston,  Texas 
77001  (713)  621-1300 

Oas  Transmission  Division 
R  6-420;    Director:    Thomas   H    Pofahl.  El 

Paso   Natural    Oas   Co..   P.    O     Box    1492.   El 

Paso,  Texas  79948   (916i    546-4t'57. 

R  6-420  1     .\8Blstant  Director — Oas  Trans- 

r7.'jis;t>n  Branch;  Jaak  W.  SeaoMi^.  Northern 

Natural    Oas   Co  ,    P    O     Box   3316,   Midland, 

Texas  79701  (916)  MU-3-7964. 
R     6-430  11,     Chief— P'.pehne     Operations 

Section;  B.  L.  Colvlc.  Tsaaa  Bastarn  Trana- 
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mission,  P  O  Box  1613,  Shreveport.  Louisiana 
7110  (318)   424-0331. 

R  6-420  12;  Chief — Support  Services  Sec- 
tion. 

R  6-420  2.  Aaslstant  Director — Program 
Planning  Branch. 

R  6  420  21;  Chief — Long  Range  Planning 
Section. 

R  6-420.22:  Chief — Intermediate  and  Short 
Raiige  Planning  Section. 

Oas  Oroup  Ofllce  No.  4:  Shreveport, 
Louisiana 

R6 1  04)400:  Director:  John  E.  Taylor,  Ark- 
La  Oas  Company.  P.  O  Box  1734,  Shreveport, 
L«    71102  (318)  436-1271. 

R8(  04)401;  Deputy  Director. 

Oas  Oroup  Ofllce  No  5    Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma 

R6(05)   400;   Director 

R6(05)  401;  Deputy  Director;  Richard  8. 
Sldwell.  Cities  Service  Oap  Company.  P  O. 
Box  25128.  Okla  Cltv,  Okla  73112  (406)  236- 
0601. 

Support  Services 

R6  600:   Assistant  Regional  Administrator 

R6-500  1;  Executive  Assistant:  H.  F  Ralney, 
SheU  OU  Company.   1   Shell  Plaza.  Houston 
Texas  77001  (713)  220-6161,  x.  4119. 
Materials  Division 

R6-610;  Director:  Felix  W  Dreyfus,  121 
North  Drive,  Covington.  La.  70433  ( 504  i  893- 
4790. 

R6-610  1:  Assistant  Director— OU  Field 
Equipment  A-  Construction  Branch;  Robert 
K  Dickson,  CS8  OUwell  Dlv  US  Steel,  P  O 
Box  3606.  Houston,  Texas  77001  (713)  326- 
6491. 

R6-610.il;  Chief— OU  Field  Machinery  Sec- 
tion. 

R6-610  12;  Chief— Metals  Section. 

R6-510  13:  Chief — Tubular  Goods  Section. 

R6-610.14:  Chief — CTonstructlon  Projects 
Section;  WUUam  R  Roever.  2001  B  Stouey- 
brook,  Houston.  Texas  77042   (713)   781-lSOl. 

R8-610.21:     Chief.    Industrial    Equipment 

R6-61022:  Chief.  Chemicals  and  Contalu- 
99-060     X44-18-19 

R6-6103;  Assistant  Director — Stock  Equip- 
ment ft  Supplies  Branch:  John  E,  EHlls.  Tex- 
aco. Inc..  P.O.  Box  62332,  Houston,  Texas 
77062.  (713)   224-9811. 

R6-610.21;  Chief — Industrial  Equipment 
Section. 

R6-510.22;  Chief — Chemicals  and  Contain- 
ers Section. 

R6-610.23:  Chief— Scientific  and  Technical 
Equipment  Section;  F.  Earl  Neal.  The  Chev- 
ron on  Company,  1111  Tulane  Avenue,  New 
Orleans.  La.  70112,  (604)  634-6711. 
Manpower  Division 

R6-520:  Director;  E.  W.  McNeU,  Jr.,  Dept., 
Exxon  Co.  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston, 
Texas  77001,  (718)  221-3636, 

R6-621:  Deputy  Director;  Robert  P.  Tler- 
ney,  Texaco.  Inc.,  P.O  Box  52332.  Houston. 
Texas  77052,  (713)  224-9811. 

R6-621.01:  Stetlstlcal  Assistant. 

R6-630.1;  Assistant  Director — Manpower 
Branch. 

R6-620.il;  Chief— Petroleum  Section. 

R6-630  12:  Chief — Oas  Section. 

R6-6303;  Assistant  Director — Clalmancy 
Branch. 

R6  620  21;  Chief — Labor  Department  Liai- 
son Section. 

R6^-620.22:  Chief — Other  Oovernment  Liai- 
son Section. 

Communications  Division 

R6^630:  Director;  WUllam  E  Walker.  SheU 
Pipeline  Company,  P.  O.  Box  2648.  Houston. 
Texas  77001  (713)  220-5966. 

R6-531:  Deputy  Director. 

R6-630.1;  Assistant  Director — Engineering 
ft  Operations  Branch,  Ralph  H.  Ek:hols,  At- 
lantic Richfield  Company,  P  O.  Box  2819, 
Dallas,  Texas  75231  (214)  747-6484. 


R6-6303:    Assistant  Director — Liaison  and 

Clalmancy  Branch. 

Facilities  Security  Division 

R6-M0;  Director;  Albert  Dal  ton.  Exxon  Co, 
VSJi..,  Southland  Center — 34th  Floor.  Dallas, 
Texas  75201  (214)  748-8361, 

R6-640.2;  Aaslstant  Director — Domestic 
Branch. 

R6-640J1;  Chief — ^Physical  Security  Sec- 
tion. 

R6-540.22;  Chief — Personnel  Security  Sec- 
tion. 

EPOA  State  Offices 

RS6-200  (AKt;  Arkansas — State  Petroleum 
Manager 

RS6-300  (LA);  Louisiana — State  Petro- 
leum Manager,  TTiomas  W.  Doyle,  Texaco 
Inc..  P.  O  Box  60262,  New  Orleans.  Louisi- 
ana (504)   524-8611,  70160. 

RS6-200  ( NM ) ;  New  Mexico — State  Petro- 
:eum  .Manager,  Oerald  L.  Wolf.  Zla  OU  Com- 
pany, 2350  Second,  SW.,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.    (605)    243-2761,    87102. 

RS6-200  (OK);  Oklahoma — State  Petro- 
leum Manager:  WUUam  N.  Prltchett.  Kerr- 
MrGee  Corporation,  Kerr-McGee  Building, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73100   (405)    236-1313. 

RS-6-300  (TX):  Texas — State  Petroleum 
Manager. 

RS  6-201  (TX):  Texas — Assistant  State 
Petroleum  Manager:  OrvUle  Dial  Bridges. 
Exxon  Co  U.S.A.  Southland  Center.  Dallas. 
Texas  75201   (214)  748-8261 

RS  6-221  fTX)  Texas — Assistant  State 
Petroleum  Manager — Refining  ft  Manufac- 
turing 

RS  6-400  (AK);  Arkansas  (4)  • 'State  Oas 
Manager 

RS  6-400.1  (AK);  Arkansas  (3)  "Oas 
Intrastate  Representative 

RS  6-400  (LA):  Louisiana  (4)  ••State  Oas 
Manager 

RS  6-400  (NM);  New  Mexico  (8)  "State 
Oas  Manager:  Lowell  Parrlsh.  Jr.  El  Paso 
Natural  Oas  Co  PO  Box  990,  Parmlngton. 
NM    87401    (506)    325-2841, 

RS  6-400  1  (NM):  New  Mexico  (6)  ••Oas 
Intrastate  Representative 

RS  6-400.2  (NM):  New  Mexico  (7)  ••Oas 
Intrastate  Representative 

RS  6-400  (OK):  Oklahoma  (6)  ••State  Oas 
Manager 

RS  6-400  1  (OK);  Oklahoma  (4)  ••Oas 
Intrastate  Representative. 

RS  6-i00  2  (OK);  Oklahoma  (7)  ••Oas 
Intrastate  Representative. 

RS  6-^100  (TX):  Texas  (5)  ••State  Oas 
Manager 

RS  6-400.1  (TX):  Texas  (4)  ••Oas  Intra- 
state Representative 

RS  6-400.2  (TX):  Texas  (7)  ••Oas  Intra- 
K'ate  Representative 

RS  6-^100.3  (TX):  Texas  (8)  ••Oas  Intra- 
state Representative 

••  Oas  Oroup 

Total  Number  of  Positions — 167. 

RECIONS  7  AND  8 EMEEGENCT  PrrSOLrtTM  AND 

G\8    ADMrNlSTRATION      DrNVXR,    COLO. 
POSmON    hTDMBKR      POStTION    TTTLX,    AND 

lNcrMBi>rr 
Regional  headquarters 

R7-8-100;  Regional  Administrator;  Otis  B. 
Hocker.  Texaco.  Inc.  PO  Box  2100.  Denver, 
Colorado  80201    i  303  i  573-7571,  EStt    331. 

R7-8-100  1:  Executive  Assistant:  Dr.  PhUlp 
F.  Dickson.  Chemical  Petroleum  Refining 
Dept.,  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  1500  nUnols, 
Oolden,  Colorado  80401  (303)  279-3381.  Ext. 
355, 

R7-8-110;  Deputy  Regional  Administrator. 
Office  of  Administrative  Services 

R7-8-160.  Director.  Warren  W  Mankm. 
RMR,  OOG  Dept.  of  the  Interior.  Bldg  67. 
Denver  Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colorado 
80225  (303)  234-2596 

R7-8-161;    Asst.  Director,  Fiscal   Branch. 


Offl,ct  0/  Inforrruition 

R7-&-170;  Director:  (P)  Daniel  L.  Dlenst- 
bler.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Company,  P  O. 
Box  308,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68101  (402)  348- 
4468. 

Office  of  Regional  Counael 

R7-8-180;  Regional  Ootmael;  Bums  H.  Kr- 
rebo,  MobU  Oil  Corporation.  PO  Box  5444, 
Denver,  Colorado  80217  (303)  672-3636. 

R7-8-181;  Deputy  Regional  Counsel. 
Petroleum  Operations 

R7-8-300:  Asst.  Regional  Administrator; 
Joseph  S.  Bowman.  Fluor  OU  and  Oas  Com- 
pany, 1050  Colorado  State  Bank  Bldg  .  1600 
Broadwav  Ave..  Denver.  Colorado  80302  (303) 
672-8406. 

Production  and  Natural  Gat  Proceitin^ 
Divxsion 

R7-8-210:  Director:  WlUlam  T.  Blackburn. 
Vaughey,  Vaughey  ft  Blackburn,  1650  Denver 
Club  Building.  618  17th  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado  80202  (303)  835-8178 

R7-8-211;  Deputy  Director;  Jack  P  Denny. 
Phillips  Petroleum  (Company,  1010  Security 
Life  BuUding,  Denver,  Colorado  80202  (308) 
573-6611,  Ext.  269 

R7-8-210.2:  Asst.  Director.  Production;  W. 
Jones  Turner,  Jr.,  Sun  OU  Company,  800 
Security  Life  BuUding,  Denver,  Colorado 
80202  13031  266-2181 

R7-8-210.3;  Asst.  Director,  Oas  Gathering 
and  Processing  Branch 

R7-&-210.31:    Chief,    Natural    Oas   Branch. 

R7-8-210.32:  Chief,  Natural  Gasoline 
Branch. 

R7-8-210.33;     Chief,    LPO    Branch 
Domestic  Refining  avA  idanufacturxng 
Division 

R7-&-230;  Director. 

R7-8-220.1;  Asst.  Director,  Faculties 
Branch;  Leonard  R.  Cox.  Continental  OU 
Company,  Asphalt  Unit.  PO  Bex  40.  Com- 
merce City,  Colorado  80023  (303)  534-2100. 
Ext.  66 

R7-8-2202;  Asst  Director,  Technical 
Branch:  PhUlp  O.  Morrow,  Farmers  Union 
Central  Exchange.  Inc.,  P  O.  Box  126,  Laurel, 
Montana  59044   (406)    698-4311. 

R7-8-220.3:  Asst.  Director,  Operations 
Branch:  Barry  D.  Nolan.  Exxon  Company 
US-A.,  PO  Box  1163,  Bluings.  Montana 
59103    (4061    252-3811.  Ext    201 

R7-8-220.4:  Asst.  Director,  Petrochemical 
Branch 

Domestic  supply  and  transportation  dirlrton 

R7-8-230;  Director;  (Dortlandt  8  Dletlar, 
Western  Crude  OU,  Inc.,  PO  Box  6668  TA, 
Denver.   Colorado   80317    (303)    222-4661. 

R7-8-231 ;  Deputy  Director 

R7-8-230  1:   Asst.  Deputy  Director.  Supply. 

R7-8-230.3:  Asst  Deputy  Director.  Trana- 
portatlon:  (P)  Robert  B  Hastle.  ARCO  Pipe 
Line  Company,  ARCO  Building.  Independ- 
ence, Kansas  63701    (316)    331-1300  Ext.  393. 

R-&-230.31:  Chief:  Pipeline  Branch , 

R7-8-230.32:  dilef,  Motor  Transportation 
Branch 

R7-8-230.33:  Chief:  RaU  Transport  Brandi. 
Dom.estic  diafributton  arui  marketiJig 
division 

R7-&-240;  Director:  Robert  J  Alfrey.  Chev- 
ron OU  Co. — Western  Dlvislor.,  1700  Broad- 
way, Denver.  Colorado  80202  (303^  292- 
1400.  Ext.  239. 

R7-8-241;  Asst.  Director;  Robert  M  Mc- 
Manls.  Husky  Oil  Company.  4040  E  Loui- 
siana Ave.,  Denver.  Colorado  80333  (303) 
756-1511. 

Oas  operations 

R7-8-400    Asst.  Regional  Administrator. 

Gas  disfrilmtion  division 
R7-8-410;  Director, 

Gas  transmission  division 

R7-8-430:  Director:  Jack  T.  Simon.  Moun- 
tain Fuel  Supplv  Companv  PO.  Box  11368. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111  (801 )  328-8316. 
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Giu   Group   Ogtc«  6.   Ovuiha,   Nebraska 

R7-a(  06)400;  Director.  Olen  L.  OroT«,  Jr.. 
Narthem  Natural  O&b  CompAny.  P  O.  Box  308, 
Ouukba.   Nebraska  S8101    (403)    348-4«ffi). 

R7-8iO«)401:  Deputy  Director. 

R7^.  06)400  1:    Member.    Oayle   B    Roae- 
l&nd,   Nortlsem   Natural   Oaa   Co.,   P.O.    Box 
"8".  Ogden.  Iowa  60213  (616)   276-3463 
Gat  Group  Office  7,  Colorado  ^prfngt. 
Coiorado: 

R7-8( 07)400:  Director:  Robert  C  McHugh. 
Colorado  lucerstate  Gas  Company,  P.O.  Box 
1087.  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado  80901  (303) 
473-3300.  Bxt   345 

R7-8 1  07)401:  Deputy  Director;  Stephen  D. 
Ford.  Jr  ,  Kansas- Nebraska  Natural  Oas  Co.. 
PO  Box  808,  Hastings,  Nebraska  88901  (403) 
463-3141 

R7-^  (07)400.1:  Member;  Stanley  W.  Jerrls. 
Western  Region.  Peoples  Dlv.  Northern  Na- 
tural Oas  Co.  PO  Box  1367,  Colorado 
Springs.  Colorado  80901  (303)  634-6537. 

GOr^  Group  Office  9.  Butte.  Montana 

R8 1 09)400;  Director;  Loxxia  3.  Stadler,  The 
Montana  Power  Company,  40  East  Broadway 
Street,  Butte.  Montana  59701  (406)  723-6431, 
Kxt   267 

R8(O9)401.  Deputy  Director;  David  P. 
Price.  Montana -Dakota  Utilities  Co.,  P  O,  Box 
131.  Olendlve.  Montana  59330  (406)  366^  5251. 

B8(O9)420;  Chief.  Oas  Supply  &  Trans- 
mission: John  B.  Van  Oelder,  The  Montana 
Power  Company,  40  East  Broadway  Street, 
Butte,  Montana  59701  (406)  723-6431.  Ext. 
368 

R8 1 09)430:  Chief,  Oas  Distribution;  Ouy 
S.  McBane,  The  Montana  Power  Company. 
40  East  Broadway  Street.  Butte.  Montana 
58701   (406)   723-5431,  Ext.  336. 

Support  services 
R7-8-500;    Aast     Regional    Administrator; 
Jene   P    Harper.  Prankim  Supply  Company, 
Suite  3400,  Colorado  State  Bank  Bldg..  Den- 
ver,  Colorado  80302.    (303)    393-0060. 
Materials  division 
R7-8-610.    Director;    John   D,   Cranor,   Jr.. 
Manning  Oas  ac  OU  Company,  3332  Lincoln 
Center  Bldg  .  1660  Lincoln  St .  Denver,  Colo- 
rado 80203,   (303)    673-7787 

Manpoxoer  division 
B7-«-630:  Director 

Cornmunications  division 
R7-8-530:     Director;     WUllam    I.     Blount. 
Colorado  Interstate  Oas  Company.  P  O    Box 
1087.  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado  80901.  (303) 
47J-3300. 

FactUtif  security  divUion 
B7-8-.640;    Director;    John    Q.    Wilkinson. 
Jr,    Teizaco.    Inc.,    PO.    Box    3100,    Denver 
Colorado    80301,     (303)     673-7571.    Bxt.    340. 
KPGA  state  offices 
Colorado 
RS«-300(CO);   Manager— Petroleum.   John 
R.  AlJexan.  Texaco.  Inc  .  PO   Box  3100,  Den- 
ver, Colorado  80201,  (303)   673-7571  Ext   304 
aS«-400(CO).     Managw— Oas;    Robert    P. 
Jonas.  Puel  Resources  Development  Co  .  P  O. 
Box  840,  Denver.  Colorado  80301.  (308)   397- 
7776. 

Iowa 
R87-300(LA),   Manager,  Petroleum. 
R3T-400(  LA  I :  Manager.  Oaa.  Evan  M.  Orlf- 
flths.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Company.  Trav- 
elers BuUdlng — 3rd  Floor.  315  Keo  Way,  £>«• 
Moines.  Iowa  50309   (815)    343-6139 


Ra7-300(KS),   Manager.  Petroleum. 

R87-400(KS);  Manager.  Oas.  Eugene  O. 
Bacon.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Company.  3130 
N.  Hlway  83.  Liberal.  Kansas  67901  (316) 
634-6633 

MlMoarl 

RS7-300(MO);  Maiia«er.  Petroleum. 

a87  -400(MO) :  Manager.  Oas.  Ben  H.  Long- 
shore. Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  L1q«  Co..  P.O. 


Bo*  1348.  Kansas  City.  Missouri  64141  (816) 
763-6600.  Brt.  631. 

Montana 
RS8-300(MT):    Manager.    Petroleum:    Miix 
O    Punches.  Continental  OU  Company.  P  O. 
Box  3648,  Billings,  Montana  69103  1 406)  363- 
3841 

RS8-400IMT);  Manager,  Oas;  Justus  W. 
Leggate.  Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co..  P  O. 
Box  3646.  Billings.  Montana  60103  (406)  346- 
4161. 

Nebraska 
RS7-300(NB);    Manager,    Petroleum;    Mil- 
ton E.  Whitehead.  Jr.  Whitehead  OU  Com- 
pany. 2537  Randolph  Street.  Lincoln.  Nebras- 
ka 68810  (402)  436-3609. 

RS7-400(NB);  Manager.  Oaa:  David  P 
CorkUl.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Company, 
PO.  Box  308,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68102  (402) 
348-4489. 

North  Dakota 
R8»-200|ND);    Managw,  Petroleum. 
RS«-400(ND);     Manager.    Oas;     Albert    J. 
Mayer.   Montana-Dakota   Utilities  Company. 
400  N.  Fourth  Street,  Bismarck,  North  Da- 
kota 58601  (701)  324-3334 

South  Dakota 

HS8-300(SD);    Manager,   Petroleum. 

RS8-400(8D):    Manager,    Oas:    George    O 
MUler,   MonUna- Dakota   UtUltles   Company 
703  Kansas  City  Street,  Rapid  City,  South  Da-' 
koU  57701    (605)   343-0160.  Ext.  33. 
Utah 

RS8-200(UT):  Manager,  Petroleum;  Robert 
J  Martin.  3489  South  336  West,  BounUful 
Utah  84010  (801)  338-8316 

RS8-400(UTi :  Manager,  Oas:  Clair  P  Cole- 
man, Mountain  P\iel  Supply  Company  PO 
Box  11368.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  841U  '(801) 
328-8316 

Wyoming 

R88-a00(WY);  Manager,  Petroleum:  How- 
ard R  Oagon,  Husky  OU  Company,  PO  Box 
380,  Cody.  Wyoming  83414.  (307)  587--4711 
Ext  374. 

RS8-400(WT) ;  Manager,  Oas. 
KPGA    field    liaison    representatives 

RP8-3101:  Utah.  Petroleum  Production: 
Cleon  B  Felght.  Utah  State  Dept  of  Natural 
Resour'-es  Div  of  OU  St  Oas  Conservation. 
1588  West  North  Temple.  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah  84116  (801)  338-5771 

RP8-2ao.l:  Utah,  Refinery  &  Manufactur- 
ing Louis  H  Butterworth.  Amoco  OU  Com- 
pany, 474  West  8th  NorUi,  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah  84103.  (801)  364-3103 

RPB-230  1:  Montana.  Supply  A  Transpor- 
tation: WUllam  H  Behr,  Jr .  Continental  Oil 
Company,  PO  Box  3548.  BUllngs,  Montana 
59103.  (406)  353-3841 

RI'S-3a03:  Utah.  Supplv  &  Transporta- 
Uon;  Donald  E  HuU,  PhlUlps  Petroleum 
Company.  393  So.  800  West,  Woods  Cross 
Utah   84087    (80n    396-3311. 

RP7-4O0  1;    Nebraska,   Natural  Oas:    James 
Asbury,    Kansas-Nebraska    Natural    Oaa 


Bastings.  Nebraska  68901 


W 

Co  ,  PO.   Box  608. 

(402)    463-2141. 

Rr7-4003:  Kansas,  Natural  Oas;  Otto  V. 
Barbee.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Company, 
3007  West  Tenth  Street,  Great  Bend  Kansas 
67530   (316)    793-3161 

Unasslgned.  Thomas  L  Pelican.  Colorado 
Interstate  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1087.  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo   80901   (303)   473-3400.  Bit    364 

Total  number  of  positions.  74. 

Reciom    9 — E»txxGE.vcT    PrraoLXTTM    *i«d   OiS 
Ai>i«iciBT«ATioi*,   Sam    PaANcisco.    Calif 
rommoM  wrjcsxa.  poamott  rn-LX.  and 
nvc-MBr.v— 
Office  of  th/r    idrntntstrator 
R»-10O,    Regional   Administrator;    John   E 
Pord.  Jr.,  UB   OU  *  Refining  Company,  6160 
Wllshire  Blvd  .  Los  Angelas,  CA  90036,  (318) 
938-7156 
R»-110;    Deputy   Bsglonal    Administrator; 


Bllerton  E    Wall,  Standard  Oil  Co    of  c^ut 
WOI.    p  O     Box    3437.    Terminal    Annex.   Los 
Angeles.  CA  90051.    (313)    489-1000 

R9  :10  :  Kxe<",it!ve  Aflelstant.  Wayne  Ouy- 
mon,  Star.dard  OU  Co  of  Oaiif ,  WOI.  33a 
Bua.n  .Street,  San  Pranclaco,  C.\  94120  (416) 
894-0169 

R9-1I0  3.  Staff  Assistant,  Eugene  W. 
Standley.  Offloe  of  Oil  and  Oas.  U.S  Depart- 
ment of  the  I:.terlor,  460  Golden  Oate  Ave- 
nue. Box  36032.  San  Pranclsco.  C.\  94103, 
(416)    556-3833 

Office  of  Administrative  Services 
R9-160:  Director:  Joel  C.  Berry.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,    US     Department    of    the    In- 
terior, PO    Box  988,  Willows,  CA  95988,  (915) 
934-7066. 

R9-160  1:  Assistant  DUrector— Office  Serv- 
Icee  Branch 

R»- 160.2;    .VssLstajit   Director — Personnel 

P'lscal  Branch.  David  E.  Dunahay,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, 140  Squire  Lane,  Auburn.  CA  95603 
(916)  484-4691. 

Office  of  Information 

R9-170:  Director, 

Office  of  General  Counsel 

R9-180:  Regional  Counsel  (Petroleum): 
Robert  H  Buchanan,  Potndexter.  Lynch  & 
Buchanan.  636  Wllshire  Blvd.,  Loe  Angeles, 
CA  90017.  (213)  680-0690. 

R9-181:  Deputy  Regional  Counsel  (Natural 
Qas»:  Chariea  R  Salter.  Pacific  Lighting  Cor- 
poration. HO  Box  60043,  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90060    (313)    689  3638. 

BS-300:  Assistant  Regional  Administrator; 
A.  J  Horn,  Petroleum  Consultant,  34  Lloyden 
Drive.  AUherton.  CA  94036. 

R9-210:  Director;  O.  W,  Ward,  Tenneco  Oil 
Companv.  Post  Office  Box  1996.  Bakersfleld, 
CA  93303.   (805)   833-9090,  X  466 

R»-310,l;  Assistant  Director -Analysis  & 
Planning  Br  ,  James  S.  Eads.  Jr  ,  Superior  Oil 
Companv.  Port  Office  Box  1031.  Bakersfleld. 
CA   93303.    (806)    589-3S23 

R9-310.il;  Chief-Crude  OU  Section; 
Donald  E  Orosskurth.  Texaco  Inc  .  3350  WU- 
shlre  Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010,  (313)  386- 
0616. 

R9-310.12:    Chief-Natural   Oas  Section. 

B9-210J;  Assistant  Director-Production 
Branch. 

B0-3.O.31;  Chief-Production  Coordination 
Section. 

R9-310J3:  Chlef-Pacllltles  Section:  Eugene 
E  Nichols.  Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  Post 
Office  Box  147.  Bakersfleld.  CA  93303.  (8061 
831-1600 

Rfr  310.3,  Assistant  Dlrector-Oas  Gathering 
Se  Processing  Branch 

R9-31031;  Chief -Operations  Coordination 
Section. 

B9-31033;  Cblsf- Faculties  Section:  W.  L. 
Bradford,  Union  OU  Company  of  California, 
Union  OU  Center,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90051, 
(213)  483-7600. 

Reflnirm  and  Manufacturing  DiiHsion 

R&-330:  Director;  Charles  ,  E  Auerbach. 
Standard  OU  Company  of  California,  235 
Bush  Street.  San  Francisco.  CA  94130,  (415) 
894-3471 

Rd-220  1:       Assistant      Direct  or -Faculties 
Branch:    David    K     Deavon.    Th*-    Ralph    M 
Parsons   Company.  917  West   7th  Street,  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90017    (213)    629   2484 

R9-230  II:  Chief-Materials  ar.d  Equipment 
Section:  Edward  J  Hmet  Fl.ior  Corporation. 
P  O  Box  7030.  East  Loe  Angeles  Branch,  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90033.  -213i   262-6111 

R9-330  12.  Chief-Construction  and  MBO 
Section,  T  J  Oates.  3945  Via  Solano,  Paloa 
Verdes  EsUtes    CA  90274 

R9  2203:  Assistant  Director — Operations 
pany  of  California.  San  Francisco  Refinery. 
Rodeo.  CA  94572.  (415)  79ft-4411 

R»  230.31,  Chief— Teohnology  and  Plan- 
ning Section. 
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R»  220  22;    Chief— Operations  and  Supply 

Section. 

R9  230  3:  AaelBtant  Director— Petrocheml- 
csis  Br 

R9-220  31;  Chief— Technology  and  Plan- 
ning Section:  John  P.  Alexander.  Union  Car- 
bide Company,  Poet  Office  Box  407,  Torrance 
CA  90608.  (218)  871-6621. 

R9-220  32:  Chief— OperaUons  and  Supply 
Section.  E  Wallter  Baylor.  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company.  Post  Office  Box  787.  WUmlngton, 
CA  90744.  (2131  834  2521 

R9-220.33:  Chief— Addltlven  and  Catalysts 
Section:  John  F  Shaw,  E.  I  duPont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co  .  Inc  612  South  Flower  Street, 
Suite  433,  Los  A.aReles.  CA  90017  (213)  634- 
1354. 

R9-230;  Director;  George  H  Hemmen, 
Union  OU  Company  of  California.  Union  Oil 
Center,  Loe  Angeles,  CA  90017,  (213)  486- 
6109. 

R9-230  !  .^Mlstant  Director — Supply  Plan- 
ning Branch,  Roy  L  Steen  Exxon  Company, 
USA.  1800  Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Loe  Angeles. 
CA  90067,  (213  1   879   27(X) 

R9-230  II.  Chief    -Pn.tfram  .Section 

R&-230  2.  Assistant  Director— Supply  Co- 
ordination Br,  C'.lnton  E  Kellev,  Atlantic 
Richfield  Company,  515  South  Flower  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90017,  (213)  629-4111, 

R9-230  21:  Chief— Crude  Oil  Section. 

R9-230  22:  Chief— Products  .Section. 

R9-230  23:  Chief— Oas  Liquids  Section. 

R9-230J;  Assistant  Director— Transporta- 
tion C(X)rdlnatlon  Branch,  Richard  Canham, 
Standard  OU  Company  of  California,  130 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  CA  94104,  (415) 
894-3136. 

R9-230.31:  Chief— Tanker  Section. 

R9-230.33:  Chief— Pipeline  and  Inland 
Waterways  Section. 

R9-230.33:  Chief— Ran  and  Motor  Section: 
James  L.  HancL  Douglas  OU  Company  of 
California,  630  West  eth  Street,  Los  Angeles 
CA  90014.  (313)  626-7641. 

R9-230.34:  Chief— Facilities  Section. 
Distribution  and  Marketing  Division 

R9-340:  Director;  Houghton  W.  Bragg, 
Union  OU  Company  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Loe  Angeles,  CA  90017.  (313) 
482  7600. 

Assistant    Director — Operations 


Chief — Products   Section. 
Chief — Support    Services    Sec- 


R9-240.1; 
Branch. 

R9-240.il 

R9- 34012 
tlon. 

R9-400;  Assistant  Regional  Administrator. 

R9-4O0.1:    Executive   Assistant:    Walter   T. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Southern  California  Gas  Com- 
pany, P.O.   Box.  3249,   Terminal   Annex    Loe 
Angeles,  CA  90051.  (213)  689-2311. 
Distribution  Division 

R9-410:  Director:  Thomas  C.  Hlnrlchs,  San 
Diego  Oas  &  Electric  Company,  Post  Office 
Box  1831,  San  Diego,  CA  92113  (7141 
232-4263. 

R9-410.1:  Assistant  Director — Oas  Be- 
qulremenis  Dr;  Richard  L.  Johnson,  Arizona 
Public  Service  Company,  Poet  Office  Box 
21666,  Phoenix.  AZ  86036,  i602)   261-8480. 

R9-420:  Director.  Harry  P  Prudhomme.  Pa- 
cific Oas  &  Eeotrlc  Company  245  Maj-ket 
Street,  San  Francisco.  CA  94106  (415)  781- 
4211. 

R9-420.1:  Assistant  Director,  Operations 
Branch. 

R9-420  2:  Assistant  Director.  Supply  Plan- 
ning Br  ,  Skyles  E.  Runser,  Jr..  Pacific  Oas 
&  Electric  (Company,  77  Beale  Street,  San 
Francisco.  CA  94106  (415)  781-4211, 

R55  420  21:     Chief— Program    Section,    Ed- 
ward  C     Wrifrht,    Oas    Department,   City   cjf 
Long   Beach     2400  East   Spring  Street    Long 
Beach.  CA  908^2    (213)    (,9f>-!kiU 
Gas  Group  Office  No    8  (Kingman.  Ariaona) 

R&(G8)  -400:  Director.  Edward  E  Alsup,  Kl 
Paso  Na'ural  Oas  Companv,  Post  Office  Box 
808,   Flagstaff.   AZ   86001    (603)    774-1408 


B9(ae)-401;  Deputy  Director,  Francis  J. 
Parsons,  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Company.  346 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94106  (416) 
781-4211. 

R9(G8)-410:  Chief  Program  Coordination 
Jan-.es  W  Rltter.  Southern  California  Gas 
Company,  P.O.  Box  3249,  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90051   (213)   689-3575 

R9  (08)^20:  Chief— Oas  Supply  and 
Transmission.  James  H  Becler,  Trans  west- 
em  Pipeline  Company  Post  Office  Box  2018, 
Roswell.  New  Mexico  88201   (505) ,  623-2761 

R9  ( 08 )  -430:  Chief— Gas  Requirements  and 
Allocation. 

R9-600:  Assistant  Regional  Administration 
Charles  W.  Seltz.  C.  F.  Braun  &  Company. 
1000  South  Fremont  Avenue,  Alhambra  CA 
91802   (213)    670-1000. 

Materials  DirHsion 
R9-510:  Director 

R9-510.1:  Assistant  Director — Special 
Materials  and  Equlpmeiit  Branch.  John  B 
Campbell,  Atlantic  Richfield  Companv,  515 
South  Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90017 
(213i  629-4111. 

R9-610  2:     Ajwlstant     Director— Industrial 

Materials  and  Equipment  Branch.  P    J    Laz- 

zaxlnl,    Phillips    Petroleum    Company,    Avon 

Refinery.  Martinez.  CA  94553  (415)   228-1220. 

Manpower  Dvtston 

R9-520;  Director,  William  R  Bearding, 
Exxon  Company.  USA,  Benlcla  Refinery, 
Benlcla.  CA  94510.   ,707)   745-3450. 

R9-520.1:  Asytstant  Director— Manpower 
Branch.,  ^ter  R  Hemphill.  Shell  OU  Com- 
pany, 1008  West  SUth  Street,  Loe  Angeles, 
CA  90064   (2131    482   3131. 

R9-520.3:  Assistant  Director — Clalmancy 
Branch. 

Communications  Division 
R9-530:    Director.  Henry  Schoellhom.  in. 
Standard   Oil   Company   of   California.   Tele- 
communications.   Post     Office    Box    397,    La 
Habra,  CA  90631   "213)   691-2261, 

R9-630.1:  Assistant  Director — Operations 
Branch.  Donald  Q  Gregory,  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Ccmpany.  245  Marlset  Street.  Room 
244,  San  Francisco.  CA  94106  i415)  781-4211, 
R9-5802:  Assistant  Director— Clalmancy 
Branch  .  Leonard  C  Hylton.  Oettv  OU  Com- 
pany. Route  1.  Box  197-X,  Bakersfield,  CA 
93308  I  805)   399-2961 

Facilities  Security  Division 
R9-540:  Director.  Robert  B   Farrell,  Texaco 
Inc..    3350    Wllshire    Blvd.,    Los    Angeles     CA 
90005   (213)    385-0515 

R9-540  1 :  Assistant  Director— Programs- 
Standards  Branch.,  Richard  J.  Buxton,  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  Company,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90017  (213)  486-2467 

STATS    OFFICES 

Arizona 
RS9-200  (AZ)   Manager— Petroleum.,  John 
C    Bauguss,  Southern  Pacific  Pipe  Lines   Inc 
Post  Office  Box  12428,  Tucson,  AZ  85711  '(602)' 
623-6464, 

R.S9-400  (AZ)  Manager— Natural  Oas,  WU- 
llam B  Page,  El  Pa.so  Natural  Oas  Companv 
Poet  Office  Box  1630.  Phoenix.  AZ  86001  (602) 
967-1686. 

California 
RS&-200    iCAi    Manager— Petroleum. 
RS9-400  (CA)  Manager- Natural  Gas.,  Jean 
W.    Adamson,   Pacific    Oas   &    Electric    Com- 
pany.  4040   West   Lane,   Stockton.    CA   95204 
(209)   466-2361. 

Hawaii 
RS9-200  (HI):  Manager— Petroleum:  Mark 
W.  Allen,  Standard  OU  Cotapany  of  Califor- 
nia,  141   Merchant  Street,   Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96813   (808)    533-2911, 

RS9-400  (in):  Manager— Manufactured 
and  LP  Oaa;  Paul  C  Joy,  Pacific  Resources 
Inc  Post  Office  Box  3379.  Honolulu.  Hawaii 
96801   (808)   648-5321. 


Nevada 

RS9-20C  N^'  .  Manager —Petroieum,  Don- 
ald L  Spanier  Southern  Pacif.c  Pipe  Lines, 
Inc.  Post  Office  Box  917.  Sparlts,  Nevada 
89431    (702)   368-6971, 

RS9-400  (NV):  Manager— Natural  Gas: 
James  M  Miller,  Southwest  Gas  Corporation, 
Post  Office  Box  1190,  Carson  Cltv,  Nevada 
89701    (702)    882-2126, 

FIEl-D    U.AIBON    EBPRESENTATTVES 

California 

RP&-2011:  Production  (All  Centers): 
Ralph  M  Barger  Calirornla  Division  of  OU 
arid  G^,  n?  West  Mam  Street  Woodland 
CA  95695  (916)   662-4683 

RP9  220  1 :  Bef.ning  i  Northern  California) : 
Charles  L  Persyn,  PhlUlps  Petroleum  Com- 
pany. Avon  Refinery,  Martinez,  CA  94553 
(415)   228-1220, 

RP9-220  2:  Refining  -  Southern  California) . 

RP9-230  1:  Supply  &  Transportation 
I  Northern  California  i  :  Darius  N,  Keaton.  Jr., 
Charter  Trading  Company.  566  Camlno  A^ua- 
Jlta,   Monterey,   CA   93940    (408)    373-0955 

RF9-230.2  Supply  &  TransportaUon 
I  Southern  California):  Edwin  H  Anderson, 
Fletcher  OU  k  Refining  Companv.  Post  Office 
Box  548,  WUmmgton,  CA  90744  (213)  776- 
3503 

Alaska 

RF&-210.2:  Production  ,  All  Centers)  ;  O.  Q. 
Simpson,  Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  P.O. 
Box  360,  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501  (907)  277- 
5673. 

Total  Number  of  Positions:  87 

Region   10 — Emfxcenct  PrrEOLrrM  a.vc  Oas 
Administratio.v,  Bothill,  Wash. 

POSmoK    NL-MBIB.   POsmON    TTTLX,  AWD 
DJCXTMBKNT 

Office  of  the  adrntniitrator 

RlO-lOO;   Regional  Administrator. 

RlO-110:    Deputy   Regional    Administrator. 

RlO-llO.l,   Executive  Assistant 

Office  of  administrative  services 

RlO-160;  Director;  John  B,  Benedetto,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  US  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Federal  Bldg.,  3006  Colby  Ave, 
Everett.  WTs'  98201.   ,206)   25S-0349 

Rl 0-160  I.  Assistant  Director,  Office  Serv- 
ices Branch 

RlO-160.3:  Assistant  Director — Personnel- 
Fiscal  Branch. 

Office  of  information 
RlO-170;  Director. 

Office  of  general  counsel 
RlO-180:     Regional    Counsel;     Vemcm    U 
Llndskog,     Pebbles,     Swanson     &    Llndakog, 
302-213    Security    BuUdlng,     Olympla     WN 
98601,   (306)   943-8440. 

Petroleum  operations 
RlO-200.  Assistant  Regional  Administrator. 

Refining  4  manufacturing  dti-tsion 
Rl  0-220;     Director;     Michael     Humphrey, 
MobU    OU    Corp>oratlon,    Post    Office    Box    8, 
Ferndale.  WN  98348,   (206)   384-1011. 

RlO-220.1;  Assistant  Director-Facilities 
Branch:  Jack  Webb,  Texaco  Inc.,  Post  Offloe 
Box  622,  Anacortes,  WN  98221,  (206)  293- 
2131. 

RlO-220.11;  Chief-Materials,  ConstrucUon 
and  MBO  Section;  Raymond  R.  Snovor, 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  P.  O.  Box  1127, 
Ferndale.  WN  98348,  (206)   384-1500. 

R 10-220 J:  Assistant  Director-Operations 
Branch:  Richard  C.  FUcklnger,  Shell  OU 
Company,  Poet  Office  Box  700,  Anaoortes  WN 
98221,  (206)  293-3111. 

RlO-230.21:  Chief -Technology  &  Planning 
Section:  Ralph  W.  Moulton.  Dept  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering,  University  of  Washington, 
SeatUe.  WN  98106,  (306)  543-2250. 

Rl  0-320.22:  Chief -Opsratlons  A  Supply 
Section;   James  R.  Nlennan,  Shell  Oil  Com- 
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p»ny,    Post    Offlo*  Box   700,   AiiAOortas.   WN 
Maat.  (ao«)  aes-^ui. 

RlO-aaoJ:  AwUUAt  Dli«ctor-I^»trocbam- 
IcAla  Bnukch.  Anclrev  T.  Paery.  PMiUps 
P«clflc  ChemlcaJ  Co..  Poat  CXBc*  Box  9006. 
Kennewlck.  WN  99S3«.  (500)  58«-«101. 

R10-aa0  3l:  Chief -AdditlTw  &  CataiTSts 
Section.  Donald  B  TTioraon.  Mobil  Oil  Cor- 
pontloa.  Poet  Office  Box  8,  Perod&le.  WV 
98aM.  (ao«)  .^84-1011. 

Supply  and  Trantportation  Division 

R10-:230.  Director;  Warreo  O  DuUn.  Union 
OU  Co.  of  C&llfomU,  2801  Waatem  Avenue 
Seattle.  WN  08111.   (300)   683-7800. 

R 10-230 1:  Aaslstant  Director.  Supply 
Planning  Branch 

RIO- 230  11;  Chief.  Prosram  Section 

RlO-3303;  AaaUtant  Director.  Supply  Co- 
ordination Br 

Rl 0-230  31;  Chief.  Crude  OU  Section:  Ken 
Denton.  Sound  Refining  Co.  Inc  .  3628  Ma- 
rine View  Drive.  Tacom*.  WN  98401.  i30«i 
273-0348 

RlO-asoaa;  chief.  Producte  Section;  W 
Kermlt  Rice.  Phllltps  Petroleum  Company. 
80  Bovet  Road.  San  Mateo.  CA  94403.  1416) 
84e-31«« 

R10-2S0  3;  AaslJtant  Director.  Tnuwporta- 
tlon  Coordination  Branch. 

RlO-230  31;  Chief— Pipeline  Section. 

RlO-23033;  Chief — TanJter.  Barge.  Motor 
A  Rail  Section;  Michael  D  Duppenthaler. 
Poea  Launch  St  Tug  Company.  1901  Tide- 
water Road.  .\nchora^.  Alaska  99501.  (907) 
273-9333 

Diatrityution  A  marketing  division 

RlO-240;  Director 

Rl  0-240.1;  AaaUtant  Director — Operattona 
Branch;  James  T  Clarkaon.  Shell  OU  Com- 
pany. 2S40  -  nth  Avenue.  S.W  .  Seattle.  WN 
08134.    (206)    824-0650. 

R10-240n;  Chief— Product*  Section:  BUly 
E.  Myron.  SheU  OU  Company.  Poat  Office 
Box  10837,  Portland,  Oregon  97310.  (603) 
328-7321. 

RlO-340  12:  Chief — Support  Serrtcea  Sec- 
tion. 

Natural  gas  operation* 

R 10-400;    Asaldtant    Regional   Administra- 
tor; Norman  F   Tralnor.  El  Pado  Natural  Oa* 
Company.   Poet   Office    Box    1536:    Salt   Lake 
City.  Utah  84110.  (810)  338-8352 
Distribution  Aivision 

RlO-410:  Director;  Karl  B  Reeae.  WMrtUng- 
ton  Natural  6aa  Co..  Poat  Office  Box  1809. 
Seattle.  WN  98111.  (206)   833-6767. 

RIO— 1 10  1;     .Assistant     Director — Gas     Re- 
quirements   Branch:    Reed    Penning.    Inter- 
mountaln    Oaa    Company.    666    South    Cole 
Road.  BolM.   Idaho  83707.    (206)    376-1361. 
Transmission  divition 

RlO-420;  Director;  Carl  P  Whltmlre.  Pa- 
:Lflc  Gas  Transmission  Co.  P.  O.  Box  4396. 
Station  B.  Spokane.  WN  00202.  (500|  634- 
0867. 

Rl  0-420.1;  AsBlatant  Director — OperaUons 
Branch.  Paul  A.  Hoglund.  Waahlngton  Nat- 
ural Oas  Co..  Poat  Office  Box  186B.  Seattle. 
WN  98111.  (306)  833-8767. 

BlO-4303;  Anlxtant  Director — Supply 
Planning  Branch.  Robert  T  McLendon.  The 
Washington  Water  Power  Co  .  Poet  Office  Box 
1446.  Spokane.  WN  90210.    (500)   480-0600 

R10-»20.3trGbJef— Program  Section:  Mur- 
ray L.  Neal.  ^Hlfomla-Paclflc  tTtUltles  Co . 
Poat  Office  Box  1700.  Medford.  Oregon  97501. 
(003)   772-5381 

Support  S€rvic€s 

RlO-600;    Asalstant    Regional    Admlnlatrm- 
tor;    Ernest   W    Baxter.   Jr  .   Poet  Office   Box 
833.  Anacortea.  WN  98221.  (206)  288-2131 
Materials  Division 

R10-610-.  Director;  Howard  L  Oraul.  Stand- 
ard Otl  of  CaUf..  Poat  Office  Box  138.  Ed- 
moDda.  WN  98030.  206  542-2131 

RlO-6101;  Asalstant  Director-Specialized 
Uatertala  &  Kqulpment  Bnuoch. 


R1O-810J:  AMiitent  DIrvotor-IndustrtAl 
Materials  «t  Bqutpment  Bnuieh;  Abe  W. 
Jackson.  Atlantic  RlehflaM  Oompai.y  P  O 
Box  1127.  Pemdale.  WW  00948  (206)  S84- 
1600. 

JitfApoiDer  Division 

R10-6a0  Director:  Charles  L.  Hamer.  PhU- 
Upa  Petroleum  Company.  848-106th  Avenue. 
NJt..  BeUerue.  WN  98004.   (206)   466—8666. 

R  10-620.1;  AaaUtant  Director-Manpower 
Branch. 

R10-620J:  .VBSlstant  Dlrector-ClAlmanc7 
Branch. 

Communications  Division 
RlO-630;  Director;  Roy  A   Charres.  Padflc 
Oaa  Tranamlaalon  Co  .  346  Market  Street,  San 
Pranclaoo.  CA  0410.  (415)  781-0474 

RlO-830.1:  Aaalatant  Director.  Operations 
Branch:  Harry  T.  Schrtver.  Kl  Paso  Natural 
Oaa  Co..  Poat  OAoe  Box  1536.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah.  84110.    (801)    383-8363. 

R10--630J:  Asalstant  Director.  Olalmancy 
Branch. 

Facilities  Securities  Division 
RlO-640:  Director 

RlO-640.1:  Asalstant  Director.  Programa 
Standards  Br 

State  offlC€a 


RSlo-aoo  (AK)  Manager.  PatroTsum:  H. 
RuaaeU  Painter.  Teeoro-Alasaka  Petroleum 
Corp.  PO  Box  8373.  Anchorage.  Alaska. 
006O3 

RSI 0-400;  (AK)  Manager.  N%tural  Oas; 
Dale  Teel.  Alaaka  Pipeline  Company,  203 
Soenard  Rocul.  Anchorage.   Alaska.  99503 

Idaho 

R810-300  (ID).  Manager— Petroleum.  O.  T. 
Brower.  Chevron  Pipe  Line  Company.  301  N 
PhUUppl  Street.  Boise,  Idaho  83704.  (308) 
375-3912 

RSIO-MX)  (ID):  Manager — Natural  Oas; 
Soott  W.  Buaselle,  Intermountaia  Oas  Oom- 
P«n7.  586  South  Cole  Road,  Boise  Idaho 
83707.  (308)  876-1361. 

Oregon 

B810-200  (OR);  M*nager— Petroleum; 
Newton  P.  Leah.  Time  OU  Company.  Poat 
Office  Box  03117.  Portland.  Oregon  07308. 
(603)  280-1811. 

RSlO-tOO    (OB);    Mar.ager— Natural    Oas; 
Boaald    T.    M<Uer.    Northwest    Nat\ir&l    Oas 
Company.  123  N.  W.  Plandert  Street,  Port- 
land.  Oregon  07308.    (603)    220-4211. 
WaAhlngtoa 

B810-200  (WA);  M&nager— Petroleum. 

R81O-400  (WA);  Manager — Natural  Oaa; 
Meivin  C.  Clapp.  Cascade  Natural  Oas  Cor- 
poration. 233  Palrvlew  Avenue.  North  Seattle, 
WN  08108.   (306)    S34-3000. 

Field  Liaison  Repreaentativet 


RPlO-230  1:  Supply  A  TransportaUon. 
Robert  B.  TlnneU.  Standard  OU  Company  of 
Calif .  Poat  Office  Box  1680.  Anchorage.  Alaaka 
09501.  (0O7)  278-8860. 

Oregoo   (Western) 

RFIO-330  3:  Supply  it  Tranaportatlon 
Washington   (Ba«t«m) 

Rl'10-3304;  Supply  A  Tranjportatton; 
Robert  B  Pennington.  Philllpa  Petroleum 
Company.  Poet  Office  Box  3123.  Spokane  WN 
00210.  (500)  634-0301. 

Standby:  David  L.  Dennard.  Cook  Inlet 
Pipeline  Company.  PO,  Drawer  4-XX.  An- 
chorage. Alaska  00503.   (007)   272-0668 

Total  No  of  Positions    60 


OUR  CURRENT  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  surely  all 
of  lu  In  this  body  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  government  has  to 
Insure  that.  In  the  face  of  our  current 


energy  shortage,  farm  operations  receive 
whatever  fuel  Is  neces.sary  to  plant,  t^n(j. 
and  harvest  the  foodstuff.s  of  this  Nation! 
Already,  with  the  pa-s-sage  of  S  1570.  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
the  CongreM  has  noted  the  priority 
status  that  aKriculture  ought  to  recplve 
In  any  fuel  allocation  formula  The  ad- 
ministration ha.*;  also  realized  the  need 
for  preferences  for  essential  farm  opera- 
tions, and  I  have  been  hopeT'jl  that  with 
this  firm  mandate,  our  Nation's  farm 
community  would  have  little  dlfSculty  In 
receiving  the  neces.'^ry  quantities  of  fuel 
for  their  critical  operations. 

However,  Mr  President,  it  came  to  my 
attention  last  week  that  because  of  de- 
lays In  the  processing  of  applications  for 
additional  allocations,  farmers  were  not 
getting  fuel  in  a  timely  fashion.  Delays 
of  up  to  10  days  or  more  were  occurring, 
and  farm  equipment  was  forced  to  stand 
idle,  waiting  for  orders  from  Washing- 
ton to  begin  the  fuel  flow 

Because  of  the  critical  time  factor  In- 
volved In  farm  operations,  such  delays 
were  of  course  Intolerable  Therefore,  on 
November  20  I  contacted  Secretar\-  of 
the  Interior  Morton  urging  him  to  take 
action  to  cut  thL<<  unneces-sary  redtape 
and  expedite  the  flow  of  fuel  to  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  Specifically.  I  asked  that 
he  permit  responsible  State  officials  to 
make  a  determination  of  need,  pending 
further  review  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior 

Mr  President.  I  am  plea.sed  to  note 
that  the  Department  ha.s  begun  to  take 
steps  to  break  this  bureaucratic  logjam 
In  today's  Federal  Register  of  November 
27,  1973.  Mr  Ell  T  Reich,  Administrator 
of  the  Offlce  of  Petroleum  Allocation,  an- 
nounced procedures  whereby  dlesel  fuel 
is  to  be  delivered  to  farmers  without  for- 
mal petition  or  approval  by  Federal  of- 
ficials. Preference  category  customers, 
such  as  farmers,  can  now  directly  apply 
to  their  supplier  for  dlesel  fuel  needed 
for  essential  farm  operations,  accom- 
panied only  by  a  written  statement  cer- 
tifying that  the  volumes  requested  are 
needed  for  essential  reqiUrements  The 
order  further  stipulates  that  the  needs 
of  priority  customers  should  be  met  in 
full  by  suppliers  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  possible. 

Mr  President,  I  welcome  these  new 
regulations  as  a  much  needed  step  to  end 
bureaucratic  delays  and  permit  the 
rapid  supply  of  essential  dlesel  fuel  to 
farmers.  I  am  hopeful  that  similar  ac- 
tions will  soon  be  taken  with  regard  to 
other  fuels,  such  as  gasoline,  so  that  our 
country's  vital  food  supply  Ls  not  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  current  energy 
shortages 

In  a  time  of  crisis  such  as  we  are  ex- 
periencing. It  Is  Important  that  govern- 
ment not  further  complicate  matters  by 
bureaucratic  Inaction.  I  commend  th« 
administration  on  this  forthright  step  to 
meet  a  pressing  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Rkord  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  sent  to  SerretAry  Morton  along 
with  copies  of  the  regulations  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 


November  27,  1973 
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U.a.    SSNATX, 

CoMMrrra  on   Commercx. 
Washington.,  DC,  November  20.  1972 
The  Houurable  Bocxas  C.  B  Mobto.n. 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkam  Ma..  SxcsjETAST.  In  the  face  of  the 
crlUcai  energy  crlaU  coufronting  our  Nation 
loday,  I  beUeve  It  ought  to  be  the  role  of 
government  to  UtXe  actions  which  wlU  assure 
the  timely  aUocation  of  needed  resources  to 
thoae  areas  of  particular  high  priority.  As 
yuu  know,  uue  such  area  Is  agrlciilture,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  liole  the  Importance  Con- 
gress and  the  Admiiilstration  has  attached 
to  thU  lector  In  aUocating  scarce  luei  re- 
sources. 

However,  a  situation  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention which  Is  seriously  threatening  the 
abUlty  of  farmers  in  my  State  and.  Indeed, 
the  whole  Nation,  to  harvest  their  crops  on 
which  our  citizens  rely  As  you  luww,  for  a 
farmer  to  receive  8p>ecl&l  consideration  for 
available  fuel  resources,  be  must  submit  an 
application  far  certification  of  need  to  his 
3tate,  who  then  mu.st  forward  his  request  to 
the  appropriate  federal  officials  This  bureau- 
cratic procedure,  however,  Is  causing  undue 
delays  In  processing  applications,  which  Is  In 
turn  curtailing  or  halting  farm  operations 
for  lacking  of  additional  fuel.  In  view  of  the 
critical  time  fai^tors  Involved  In  farming, 
such  delays  are  potentially  disastrous 

I  call  upon  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  take  actions  to  cut  this  unnecessary  red 
tape,  and  expedite  the  flow  of  fuel  to  our 
Nation  8  farmers  Speciflcally.  I  propose  that 
you  permit  responsible  State  officers,  such 
as  the  Oovi-rnor  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
fco-  each  State,  to  temporarily  make  a  deter- 
mination of  certification  of  need,  pending 
further  review  by  your  Department.  I  believe 
that  this  action  wUl  slgnlflcantly  ease  the 
log  Jam  of  applications  now  pending,  thus 
permitting  needy  farmers  to  receive  fuel  as 
quickly  as  poeslble,  while  at  the  same  time 
aUowlng  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
cnake  the  Mnal  determination 

In  a  time  of  crisis  such  as  we  are  experienc- 
ing. It  Is  importai.t  that  government  not 
further  complicate  matters  by  bureaucratic 
Inaction.  Such  a  plan  as  I  have  prop>oeed  will 
meet  a  crucial  need,  and  I  ask  your  im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  matter. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Olbnn  Bkau.,  Jr. 

[Federal  Register.  Vol.  38.  No.  222 — Monday, 

November  19.  1973] 

Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation  [Advisory 

Notice  21 

MiDDLX  DlSmXATX  FVKLS — Alxocatiom 

PaumxNCEs 
In  order  to  relieve  imlntended  resiUta  un- 
der the  Mandatory  Allocation  Program  for 
Middle  DlstUlate  Puels,  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  pursuant  to  section  12  of  the 
regulations  (KPO  Reg  1;  88  PR  28060)  for  a 
period  of  80  days  effective  immediately,  sup- 
pliers shall  give  preference  In  the  aUocatlon 
of  dlesel  fuels  In  the  middle  dlstUlate  range 
to  the  following  purposes 

( 1 )  Por  the  operation  of  prime  movers  or 
power  units  necessary  for  the  exploration, 
production,  refining,  and  distribution  of  fos- 
sU  fuels  which  Includes  petroleum,  natural 
gas   and  coal. 

(2)  Por  the  operation  of  mobUe  and  fixed 
farm  and  ranch  equipment  essential  to  the 
planting,  growth,  or  harvesting  of  crops  and 
or  llveetcx;k 

(3)  Por  the  operation  of  public  maas  trans- 
portation systems  within  metpopolltan  areas 
when  certified  as  eaaentlal  to  the  public  wel- 
fare by  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  to  the 
A  dmlnlst  rator . 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  preference  granted 
herein  shall  apply  only  to  deUvery  of  dlesel 


fuels  In  the  middle  dlstUlate  range  during  the 
80-day  period  and  does  not  apply  to  orders 
placed  on  a  supplier  for  delivery  beyond  the 
next  00  days 

Purchasers  requesting  assistance  under 
this  notice  are  cautioned  to  limit  their  re- 
quests to  actual  current  requirements  as  It 
is  intended  that  quantities  of  such  fuels  de- 
livered dtalng  Um  60-day  period  wUl  be  as- 
sessed agatast  taelr  adjtwted  total  annual 
allocation. 

Eli  T.  Rhch,  Administrator. 

November  15.   1973 
IFR   Doc73-a4716   PUed    11-16-73;9;14    am) 

[Federal  Register,  Vol    38.  No.  227— Tuesday. 
November   27,   1973] 

Offlce  of  Petroleum  Allocation  [Advisory 
Notice   No.  6) 

DiKSEi,   PVsLs— Allocation    PaxmxNcxs 

This  Is  to  provide  clarlflcatlon  as  to  the 
Intent  of  Advisory  Notice  No.  2.  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  on  November  19,  1973 
(38  PR  318571,  which  established  a  pref- 
erence for  dlesel  fuel  supply  to  three  cate- 
gories of  customers. 

The  Intent  of  Advisory  Notice  No,  2  Is 
that- 

1 .  The  dlesel  fuel  needs  of  customers  In 
each  of  the  three  categories  be  met  In  full 
by  the  appropriate  PuppUer  to  the  customer. 

2.  Such  supply  be  delivered  without  formal 
petition  to  or  approval  by  representatives  of 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation  That  is. 
suppliers  at  each  level  are  expected  to  meet 
the  Indicated  essential  needs  of  customers 
In  each  of  the  three  preference  categories 
In  the  moFt   expeditious  manner  possible. 

3.  Preference  category  customers  wUl  limit 
demands  under  these  provisions  to  those  vol- 
umes essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
bafilc  preference  function  of  each  customer. 
It  Is  necessary  that  customers  receiving  dlesel 
fuel  supplies  under  these  preference  categor- 
ies furnish  a  written  statement  certifying  to 
their  supplier  that  volumes  requested  con- 
stitute essential  requirements  during  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  Advisory  Notice  No  2.  It  is 
not  Intended  that  Advisory  Notice  No.  2  be 
used  as  a  device  for  stocking  fuels  against 
potential  future  needs. 

4.  Reconls,  Including  customer  certification 
statements,  wUl  be  kept  at  each  level  of 
supply  as  to  the  additional  quantities  pro- 
vided In  each  monthly  period  to  meet  es- 
sential preference  category  needs;  and  such 
records  shall  be  available  on  demand  for  In- 
spection by  representatives  of  the  Offlce  of 
Petroleum  Allocation. 

6,  If  suppliers  act  In  accordance  with  the 
Intent  of  this  Advisory  Notice,  no  sanctions 
under  the  Mandatory  DlstUlate  Fuel  Alloca- 
tion Program  shall  be  Imposed  by  the  Offlce 
of  Petroleum  Allocation  ae  a  consequence 
of  any  unintended  results  stemming  from 
Implementation  of  these  preference  category 
demands 

The  purpose  of  Advisory  Notice  No  2  is 
to  insure  that  adequate  supplies  of  dlesel 
fuel  t)e  delivered  to  preference  category  cus- 
tomers In  an  exi>edltlous  and  efTectlve  man- 
ner, with  no  delays  stemming  from  formal 
pre-dellvery  documentation.  Expeditious  ful- 
fillment of  preference  demand  Is  essential. 
Eli  T  Rfich,  Administrator. 

November  23,  1973. 

[FR  Doc.  73-26214  FUed  11-23-73;  2;42  pm] 


PAN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  £innual  meeting  of  the  Pan  American 
Development  Foundation,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  work  of  this  unique  orga- 
nization. 

As  a  member  of  the  t)oard  of  trustees. 


along  with  Senator  Javits,  I  have 
watched  with  some  admiration  the  ac- 
complishmeuts  of  this  independent  and 
nonprofit  agency  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Organization  of  Ameiic&o  States  and 
whose  chairman  is  Galo  Plaza.  For  over 
a  decade,  PADF  hsis  attempted  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  to  provide  low-Interest 
loans  to  finance  community  self-hdp 
projects  in  various  coimtries  In  Latin 
America. 

Beyond  the  value  of  the  paxtlcular 
project  which  is  determined  by  the  com- 
munity rather  than  by  any  remote  gov- 
ernmental agency,  the  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  local  national  development  foun- 
dations force  traditional  credit  institu- 
tions to  reach  out  to  the  pcx)rest  com- 
munities which  are  on  the  periphery  of 
the  economic  and  social  structure  of  most 
developing  nations. 

The  national  development  f oimdatlons 
formed  In  each  nation  have  become  not 
only  a  so'orce  of  technical  assistance  to 
these  communities  but  serve  as  a  vital 
conduit  to  enable  local  communities  to 
take  a  smaU  step  toward  ultimately  be- 
coming integrated  into  the  ongoing  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  life  of  the 
coimtr\- 

In  a  recent  article  in  Vision  magazine 
by  Winthrop  Carty,  the  work  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Development  Foundation 
following  the  devajstating  eartbquaice  a 
year  &go  Is  shown  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  concerns  of  traditional  source*  of 
credit.  The  banks'  concerns  were  with 
corporations  and  those  with  established 
credit  ratings.  The  foimdatlon's  concern 
was  with  the  "little  man  at  the  bottom 
of  the  entrepreneurial  heap." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  translation  of  the  article  "Re- 
building Businesses"  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  officers  and  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Pan  American  Develop- 
ment Foundation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Pan     American     Dtvelopmtnt    Fottndation 

(The  following  Is  the  English  version  of  a 
story  on  the  Managuan  recovery  program. 
The  story,  written  by  Winthrop  P  Carty.  ap- 
peared in  Vision  Magazine  ! 

What  are  the  consequences  to  a  nation's 
economy  if  the  capital's  commercial  center 
virtually  disappears?  Managua  sadly  found 
out  last  December  23.  A  series  of  giant  trem- 
ors tum.bled  the  downtown  area  and  the  en- 
suring fires  and  looting  ravaged  the  region. 
Perhaps  8.000  people  died  In  the  hcdocau>>t. 

Today,  roughly  600  city  blocks  have  been 
sealed  ofT  by  barbed  wire.  Gutted  buUdlnga 
have  been  dynamited  and  much  of  the  rub- 
ble has  been  pushed  into  Lake  Managua. 
Only  a  few  high-rise  offlce  buildings  re- 
main— too  unsafe  for  occupancy — to  break 
the  picture  of  utter  desolation. 

The  layout  of  the  city,  similar  to  many 
world  capitals,  dictated  the  economic  results 
of  the  disaster.  Large  comnaerclal  enterprlsea, 
smaU  business,  and  governmental  agencies 
were  jammed  Into  the  btostUng  center.  Woven 
Into  the  downtown  area  and  the  Immediately 
surrounding  area  was  the  housing  of  the 
whlte-coUar  workers  employed  In  the  com- 
mercial institutions,  government  offices,  and 
shops.  The  outer  ring  of  Managua  was  com- 
posed of  factories  and  the  housing  of  blue- 
coUar  workers 
Rotighly  06%   of  the  commercial  area  was 
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wiped  out.  Th«  •iinrmxi«  darks.  accounUtQU. 
««cr«t*ries.  small  aliop-ke«p«r8  sud  otber 
c«n:«r  city  worken  were  :eR  )oble«  Their 
hovialng,  loc*t«<l  In  the  «pic*nier  tu.d  made 
tnoBtly  of  adotM.  fwi.  aad  Maa*«\i*  s  pre- 
dominantly icwr  middle  clam  reald«ata  Qed 
to  outlying  areaji  But  In  sh&rp  c»ntnwt  ot 
fortune,  only  10%  of  the  city's  outer  ring  ot 
factonas  and  Induatrtat  worker*  housln<  waa 
aerloualy  damaged. 

Of  all  the  major  categories  of  financial 
Interests.  th«  blg^aat  question  mark  Is  at- 
taclMd  U>  tb«  fat«  at  urban  landowners.  The 
value  of  blghprtced  property  in  downtown 
Managua  tumbled  in  th«  waXe  of  the  earth- 
quake Landowners  poasaa*  title  to  formerly 
pnzed  ;and  which  now  brln^  no  rent  and 
lies  lorsaken  behind  barbed  wire  The  hope  of 
revived  real  estate  values  turns  mainly  oa 
exactly  how  the  government  rebuilds  the  city 
At  the  very  least,  realtors  expect  some  return 
by  sailing  their  property  to  the  government 
for  an  integrated  reconstruction  effort  On 
the  other  end  of  the  seesaw.  prop>erty -owners 
on  the  outer  circles  of  the  city  hold  strate- 
gically located  land  and  stand  to  make  wind- 
fall profits. 

Manufacturers  suffered  the  least  No  more 
than  10%  of  Managuan  factories,  strung 
along  the  outskirts,  had  production  serloua- 
ly  Uiterrupted.  The  Managuan  Pepal  Oola 
plant  Is  cited  sa  an  admirable  example  of  the 
manufacturing  sectors's  resiliency  The 
management  quickly  removed  the  rubble  of 
the  collapsed  poof,  found  the  machinery 
basically  Intact,  and  placed  a  jerrybullt  can- 
vass cover  over  the  plant  Pull  production 
was  reached  within  a  month.  Meanwhile,  per- 
manent steel  roofing  was  constructed  before 
'he  rainy  season  set  m.  "Prom  aahee  to 
production  In  38  days,"  exclaims  a  sign  out- 
side the  factory  Industrial  capacity  Is  now 
reaching  100%,  and  some  manufacturers 
have  expanded  into  new  lines  during  the 
renovation  period. 

The  larger  commercial  and  retaa  enter- 
prises survived  the  disaster  with  unexpected 
ease.  The  large  firms  had  branches  to  nearby 
Masaya.  Orenada.  and  Leon.  Nicaragua's 
u'.her  population  centers.  The  branches  be- 
came the  headquarters  while  the  companies 
scrambled  for  a  new  roof  In  Managua.  A  hu- 
man wave  followed  the  same  pattern.  Poe- 
slbty  half  of  Managua  s  population  of  400.000 
fled  the  city  and  often  found  lodging  with 
relatives  In  the  secondary  cities.  The  uproot- 
ed brought  manpower  and  clients  to  the 
firms'  temporary  headquarters 

The  Managuan  headquarters  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  .\merlca.  the 
world's  largest  private  bank,  was  the  kind  of 
buslneas  well  able  to  Jtimp  back  Into  opera- 
tion. The  original  downtown  headquarters 
was  built  of  pe-lnforced  concrete  but  fire 
weakened  the  structure  beyond  repair. 
Armando  Ortega,  the  Nlcaraguan-bom  man- 
ager took  a  route  familiar  to  many  business 
leaders.  The  government  aaslgt^  a  day 
when  police  would  escort  the  transfer  of 
assets  from  the  wrecked  headquarters  to  a 
new  location.  The  Banco  Nlcaraguense  lent 
the  Bank  of  America  a  window  at  its  Masaya 
branch.  At  first  some  depositors  raced  to 
withdraw  thetr  savings  but  the  bank  paid 
cheerfully  and  confidence  was  quickly  re- 
stored. Subsequently.  Ortega  rented  a  house 
In  Masaya  to  enlarge  the  operation.  Finally, 
a  colonial -style  house,  only  one-third  con- 
structed in  Maiutg-ja.  was  purchased  and 
converted  Into  the  permanent  headquarter*. 
"A  high  percentage  of  the  destroyed  en- 
terprises have  a  credit  reUtlonshlp  with  the 
bankmg  community."  notes  Ortega,  "and 
we,  like  other  banks,  are  serving  our  clients  ' 
The  banks  are  experiencing  high  liquidity 
CllenU  with  cash  on  hand  and  policy-holders 
of  earthquake  insurance  have  reserves  they 
don't  wish  to  lnve«.t  imtU  they  have  a  clear 
picture  of  the  govinrunent's  plans  to  racon- 
■troct  Managua. 


The  large  Insurance  companies  survived 
flnanrtal  pay-outs  an^  business  dislocation 
Leonel  ArgUello,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Companla  Naclonal  de  Seguroe.  the  largest 
Nlcaraguan  insurance  company,  points  out 
that  substantial  companies  have  a  hedge 
against  being  swamped  by  a  disaster  Ilk*  the 
Managuan  earthquake  The  compaalas  belong 
to  an  International  system  of  catastrophic  In- 
surance that  provides  back-up  foreign  re- 
sarvea  in  case  of  an  overwhelming  national 
calamity. 

ArgUeilo's  first  task  was  to  save  the  com- 
pany reoocda  After  the  six -story  main  office 
was  dangaroiosiy  cracked  by  the  quake,  em- 
ployees, numbering  70.  formed  a  human 
chain  to  pass  out  the  Irreplaceable  records 
and  load  them  on  trucks  Private  houses  were 
ranted  In  residential  suhurt)*.  and  the  com- 
pany began  the  Job  of  proceesUig  the  fall- 
out of  claims.  The  superintendent  of  banks 
has  announced  that  (M  million  in  claims 
were  honored  In  the  flr«t  half  of  1973.  and 
mdustry  sources  estimate  as  much  as  |76 
million  may  be  paid  out  by  year's  end. 

Arguello  notes  that  foreign  companies 
tended  to  have  more  earthquake  Insurance 
than  local  firms.  "After  the  1931  earthquake," 
he  observes,  "people  thought  lightening 
doesn  t  strike  twice"  furthermore,  a  local 
claims'  movement  puts  the  Nlcaraguan  In- 
surance In  a  public-relations  bind.  The  earth- 
quake triggered  fires  and  looting.  Policy- 
holders with  are  and  theft  insurance  are 
presalng  claims  But  the  International  con- 
sortium as  well  as  local  companies,  under  the 
terms  of  their  contracts,  only  pay  for  cov- 
erage of  the  prime  cause  of  the  disaster,  the 
earthquake. 

The    survival    of    shop-keepers,    restaura- 
teurs, commercial  district  suppliers  and  the 
like  turns  on  access  to  credit  Some  shops  in 
the  center  repreeented  the  owners  place  of 
bualneas,  warehouse  and  residence.  In  a  few 
tumultuous  hours,  a  man  could  loee  his  es- 
tabllahed  location.  Inventory,  home,  helpers, 
and.    If  a  property -owner,   the   value  of  his 
land.  A  scant  10%  of  an  estimated  900  small 
Managuan  enterprises  were  located  on  the 
spared  outskirts  of  town,  and  only  13%  of  all 
small  buslneBBea  had  any  form  of  Insurance. 
The  established  entrepreneurs  were  able, 
despite  financial  loss  and  dlalocaUoo.  to  re- 
sume business.  An  Industrial  fairground  was 
redesigned   to  accommodate  200  shops  pre- 
viously situated  In  the  center.  The  rents  are 
relatively  low  and   the  government  Is  pro- 
viding some  recovery  financing,  but  many  re- 
located  entrepreneurs  suffer  doubts.   "Busi- 
ness Is  alow  here."  wearily  said  a  druggist, 
"but  we  are  walung  for  the  city  to  begto  bus 
•ervlce  to  this  shopping  area.   We  have  an- 
other small  pharmacy  on  the  other  side  of 
town — Just  In  case." 

With  the  final  design  of  the  reconstructed 
capital  not  yet  settled,  many  entrepreneurs 
are  hedging  their  bets  Itallan-born  Annunzl- 
ato  Bsposlto.  who  ran  the  popular  m  Coloseo 
restaurant  in  the  old  canter,  has  converted 
a  house  on  the  main  road  to  Masaya,  but  he 
too  has  purchased  a  spot  m  a  different  sec- 
tion of  town  In  case  the  city  grows  away  from 
his  present  site.  Come  what  may,  K^oatto 
is  confident  "I'll  make  It — I  work  hard,  know 
my  business,  and  hava  faithful  customers  " 
Pamlllar  Managuan  comLmerclal  names  are 
popping  up  In  suburban  houses.  Caaa  Com- 
mercial Ocrtsch  Molina  is  typical  of  the  es- 
tablished enterprise  which  has  survived  the 
earthquake,  and  can  look  to  the  future  with 
reasonable  confidence,  Pederlco  Oertsch.  a 
Swlas-bom  engineer,  ran  a  machinery  Im- 
port business  next  door  to  hU  wifes  suc- 
cessful Jewelry  shop,  Relojeria  Omega  Mar- 
ried three  months  before  the  1931  earth- 
quake, they  malnUlned  earthquake  Insur- 
ance for  3A  year*,  but  let  the  policy  lapse  two 
7**n  ago.  The  eldsrly  coup  la  owned  sU 
houses,  three  of  which  were  in  the  devastated 
oenter  With  funds  saved  over  the  years,  they 
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are    nack    !n    b-jstness    la   ons   of   the   three 
".indamaged  houses 

The  lasting  e<xinomlc  victims  of  the  Ma- 
naguan earthquake  are  the  small  entre- 
preneur* without  access  to  credit,  and  white- 
collar  workers  who  lost  their  home*  Hous- 
ing in  the  old  commercial  center,  it  should 
be  remembered,  represented  proximity  to 
Jobs  In  common  with  most  LatUi  American 
nations  the  Nlcarag^ian  economy  lant  glared 
to  extend  credit  u>  small  entrepreneurs  or 
constructing  appropriate  ho\islng  for  whlte- 
coUar  workers  B.ith  government  and  private 
banking  lack  a  smaU-loan  delivery  system 
forthe  little  man  at  the  Ix.ttom  of  the  en- 
trepreneurUl  heap  Usurers  provide  the  fi- 
nancing for  the  marginal  members  of  the 
cash  economy 

With  varying  success  private  foundations 
In  Latin  America  hav-  tackled  the  problem 
of  maJclng  pn^per  credit  avaiiahie  to  'mar- 
glnated  "  persons  The  Nlcaraguan  Develfw)- 
ment  Poundatlon  (PITN-dE)  Is  one  of  the  best 
run  private-sector,  non-profit  foundatlon.s  m 
the  .\merlcas  "We  cannot  pretend  to  solve 
the  nations  problems"  explains  William 
Baee  Sacaaa,  PUNDg's  executive  secretary 
"but  we  can  experiment  and  seek  new  ao-^ 
proaches  to  old  problems  " 

PUNDE  has  been  virtually  alone,  for  In- 
stance In  helping  the  vlvanderas  (market 
women  1,  the  lowest-level  entrepreneurs  but 
by  definition,  classic  svmbois  of  the  free- 
market  economy  Before  t.>ie  earthquake 
Managua's  three  main  market* — B<jer.  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Oriental -^^)presented  2  500 
selling  locaUons  in  such  basic  wares  as  bread 
candy,  simple  Jewelry,  shoes,  furniture  and 
clothes. 

The  economics  of  the  ancient  markets  are 
complex.  A  woman  operating  a  retail  stand 
needs  between  lis  and  1150  dally  to  do  busl- 
nesB.  Dally  worklnK  capital  for  a  "woman  with 
a  basket  runs  fn>m  »S  to  «7  Ucmt  women 
with  medium  or  larKe  stands  receive  loans 
from  usurers  f.  .r  repayment  over  a  one  or 
two-mon:h  perl. id.  The  dallv  interest  rate 
averages  2S%  of  the  loan. 

Some  of  the  more  enterprising  women  had 
built  up  a  relatively  substantial  huslnees. 
Cigar-maker  Llla  Oarcla.  for  example,  rented 
a  houae  fronting  one  of  the  markets  for  HIS 
motlthly,  and  employed  f  ajr  women  to  roll 
tobacco.  Her  most  pt.pular  pack  was  6o  smaU 
cigars  for  60  cents,  and.  on  an  average  day, 
she  woiUd  sell  as  nukny  as  6,000.  Her  cigars 
were  sold  in  the  front  of  the  house,  while  they 
were  fashioned  and  the  tobacco  stored  in  the 
back  rooms 

LUa  started  her  buslneas  In  Managua  at  ■ 
conspicuous  comer  of  a  main  market,  and 
rolled  her  cigar*  In  public  as  a  way  of  adver- 
tising her  product.  She  considered  herself 
"established"  after  six  months  of  maintain- 
ing her  corner  station  and  building  up  a  reg- 
ular clientele.  ~»     i-       -o 

During  the  earthq-uake  her  cigar  business 
Ulerally  went  up  in  amr  ke  The  house,  serv- 
ing as  her  retail  otitlet,  storage  facility  and 
home,  and  her  m(xl(>st  inventory  of  tobacco, 
were  completely  hmx.  She  raced  to  the  coun- 
tryside But  15  days  later  she  was  back  In 
Managua  rolUnK  tobacco  FUNj:>E  loaned  her 
money  sufficient  u.  regain  her  position  In  the 
market  place.  "Little  by  little  I  shall  build 
back  my  former  production."  the  r  igged  vl- 
vandera  claims  Aware  that  a  lack  of  a  trade- 
mark and  transportation  limit  her  operation 
to  her  door  front,  she  adds.  "I  ho?>e  some  day 
to  own  a  well  marked  truck  tr  deliver  well 
packaged  cigars'  to  put  the  buslneas  on  a 
higher  conamerclal  level.  "She  unquestion- 
ably wUl  receive  the  money  she  needs  from 
PUNDK."  says  Baez  Sacaaa,  once  she  raises 
her  dally  production  " 

Even  an  enterprising  woman  like  Llla 
Oarcla  is  intimidated  by  the  formal  lending 
system  At  first  PUNDE  attempted  to  draw 
the  vlvanderas  Into  forming  cooperatives  and 
coUectlvely    applying    for    bank    k;aas.    The 
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women,  howevar,  rejected  the  prospect  of  en- 
tering the  marble  balls  of  a  bank  for  a  loan, 
and  clung  to  theli  tradition  of  borrowing 
from  usurars  who  keep  their  accounts  In  a 
booklet.  As  a  first  step  toward  overcoming 
the  vlvanderas'  cultural  realstanoe  to  formal 
banking  prooadurea.  FUNDS  designed  a  book- 
let similar  to  that  of  the  usurers.  The  group 
then  aoc^ted  the  foundation's  loan  and 
their  weekly  repayment*  are  recorded  In  the 
la-mlilar  booklets  which  the  women  are  given 
to  hold.  The  vlvanderas  also  have  been  en- 
couraged to  form  cooperatives — to  buy  in 
bulk.  buUd  adequate  storage  facilities,  etc,— 
and  their  repayment  record  Is  excellent  The 
fact  Uiey  traditionally  finance  their  busl- 
nease*  with  money  borrowed  at  usurious 
rtt'es  Indicates  the  Inherent  strength  of  their 
upe  rations. 

In  the  first  half  of  1973,  FUNDE  had  com- 
pleted 186  projects,  including  48  small  busi- 
nesses, eight  small  businessmen's  coopera- 
tives, 27  other  cooperatives,  and  extended 
technical  assistance  to  44  small  enterprises 
But  the  work  among  the  market  women  best 
lljustratae  PUNDE's  ability  to  reach  the 
thousands  of  little  people  who  are  generally 
bypassed  by  disaster  relief. 

Houaing  lor  white-collar  workers  Is  another 
area  hardly  touched  by  the  government.  With 
great  fanfare,  Oen.  Anastaalo  Somoza  and 
Ambassador  Turner  Shelton  earlier  this  year 
opened  a  UB  -financed  housing  project  called 
"Las  Americas"  The  project,  originally  de- 
signed for  11,000  sheltt'rs.  Is  a  manifest  faU- 
ure.  The  housing  project  Is  only  partially 
occupied  and  blacks  basic  facilities  Popularly 
called  "the  concentration  camp".  Las  Ameri- 
cas was  erected  In  the  workers  district,  where 
damage  was  relatively  light.  Inconveniently 
located  and  crudely  serviced,  the  drab  units 
are  of  no  use  to  needy  white-collar  workers 

PUNDE  constructed  a  cheaper,  portable 
house.  The  pre-fabrlcated  units  were  design- 
ed with  the  help  of  the  Pan  American  De- 
velopment Foundation,  the  OAS-assoclated 
stlmulous  for  the  Latin  American  national 
development  foundations  The  pre-fabs  can 
be  placed  on  land  people  already  own,  in  a 
relative's  backyard,  or  near  existing  public 
faculties  White-collar  workers,  who  were 
scattered  badly,  find  the  mobile  houses  more 
practical  than  the  government  s  poorly  serv- 
iced, fixed  units 

The  Managuan  experience  spotlights  many 
of  the  problems  surrounding  disaster  relief. 
Foreign  governments  and  agencies  can  send 
medicine,  food,  clothing  and  other  Items  of 
Immediate  help,  but  aid  for  long-range  eco- 
nomic recovery  Is  another  matter.  Foreign 
disaster  relief  often  raises  unfulfilled  hopes 
ojnocg  the  recipients  and  disillusionment 
aniong  donors.  Among  the  many  extraneous 
supplies  reportedly  sect  stricken  Managua 
were  Spanish  wine  and  frozen  German 
chickens.  In  the  chaoe  following  a  major 
earthquake  or  flood,  there  Is  no  sound  way 
f  accounttog  lor  reUef  Items.  The  Somoza 
dynasty  naturally  engenders  doubts  about 
the  disposition  of  foreign  assistance  Many 
observers  quleUy  believe  President  Luis 
Echevecrla  was  prudent  In  politely  turning 
down  offers  of  International  aid  after 
Mexico's  recent  earthquake.  Mexico  has  the 
resources  to  help  its  own  people,  and  can 
avuld  the  misunderstandings  which  all  too 
"ttea  attend  foreign  relief  programs. 

Most  Latin  American  nations,  unfortu- 
nately, simply  lack  the  grassroots  agencies 
to  assist  the  little  man  beyond  charity.  The 
Peruvian  government  Is  still  attempting  to 
reconstruct  Huaraa,  the  picturesque  town 
demolished  three  years  ago  In  an  earthquake. 
"Over  the  fundatlon*  that  remain  we  will 
not  reconstruct  misery."  the  recovery  pro- 
gram's slogan  proclaims.  But  the  process  of 
making  Huarez  into  a  model  town  and  re- 
distrlbuung  local  wealth  has  been  painfully 
slow. 

"People's  values  change  after  an  earth- 
quake," notes  Baee  Sacaaa   "Property  doesn't 


seem  so  Important — paople  discover  that 
possessions  can  crumble  In  30  seconds,  and 
one  Is  lucky  Just  to  be  alive.  But  Managuans 
soon  found  that  It  was  Important  to  get 
back  to  work — it  gave  them  a  chance  to  for- 
get the  past  and  regain  a  sense  of  purpose 
about  the  future." 
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EI^IBASSY  CONDUCT  IN  CHILE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  coup  in  Chile,  several  Ameri- 
cans were  detained,  several  were  beaten 
and  two  were  killed,  Charles  Herman 
and  Prank  Teruggl.  These  tragic  inci- 
dents reflect  the  pattern  of  conduct  of 
the  military  regime  in  the  days  and 
weeks  following  the  coup. 

Questions  concerning  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  Allende 
Oovemment,  questions  concerning  the 
sharp  turnabout  In  that  policy  since  the 
coup,  and  questions  concerning  the  atti- 
tude of  the  U.S.  Government  toward  the 
violence  and  the  violation  of  human 
rights  in  Chile  have  not  yet  been  an- 
swered to  my  satisfaction. 

However,  there  is  an  additional  ques- 
tion that  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  today,  the  question  of  how 
well  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  Its  officers 
fulfilled  their  responsibility  to  protect 
and  safeguard  American  citizens  during 
the  coup. 

The  wife  and  father  of  Charles  Her- 
man have  raised  serious  doubts  about 
both  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  U.S. 
embassy  ofBclals.  They  feel  that  an  atti- 
tude of  concern  and  vigorous  action  by 
US  oCaclals  might  have  prevented  the 
death  of  Charles  Herman.  Their  criticism 
is  echoed  by  several  other  individuals  In 
Chile  at  the  time  of  the  coup. 

In  a  recent  colunm  by  Jack  Anderson 
In  the  Washington  Post  and  in  news  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  question  of  the  vigor  with  which  the 
embassy  pursued  Its  responsibilities  to 
protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  citizens  Is  raised 
again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 


Two   AMBiiraws   Slaim    in    fwn  f      the 

Unakbwbus  QtTxsnoNs 

(By  Marvlne  Howe) 

SAMTiaoo,  Cbux.  November  5. — The  quiet 
young  Americans  met  violent  death  m  the 
troubled  aftermath  of  the  military  coup 
d  ^tat  here  two  months  ago,  and  the  reason 
is  still  unclear. 

Investigations  Into  the  deaths  of  Charles  E. 
Horman,  a  31-year-old  filmmaker  from  New 
York,  and  Frank  Teruggl,  a  23-year-old  eco- 
nomics student  from  Chicago,  raise  disturb- 
ing questions,  in  the  opinion  of  friends  of 
the  victims,  about  the  role  of  some  United 
States  officials  In  the  crisis  and  about  the 
faUure  to  protect  American  citizens. 

It  U  generally  believed  that  more  than 
2,000  people  were  killed  la  the  turmoU  and 
repression  thai  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
democratically  elected  Marxist  President,  Dr. 
Salvador  AUende  Gosens,  on  Sept.  11.  Most 
of  the  dead  were  Chileans  and  other  Latin 
Americans,  executed  because  they  were  said 
to  have  tried  armed  resistance  or  were  be- 
lieved to  be  leftist  activists. 

But  Mr.  Teruggl  and  Mr.  Horman,  accord- 
ing to  many  friends  and  relatives  questioned. 
were,  whUe  deeply  committed  to  the  Ailende 
cause,  pacifists  and  gentle  inteUectuais  not 
Involved  In  Chilean  politics. 

aCCmiJIT    WmELT    DOtrBTED 

Of  course  there  were  many  accidents  In  the 
troubled  weeks  after  the  coup,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  rule  out  accidentia!  shootLng  in 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Horman  and  Mr.  Teruggl 
But  on  the  basis  of  the  mild  personalities  of 
the  two  Americans  and  the  discrepancies  in 
the  official  reports,  the  theory  is  widely 
doubted. 

"It  can't  be  a  complete  mUhap  because 
the  authorities  called  both  of  them  by 
name— Teruggl  In  the  stadium,  where  he  was 
a  prisoner,  and  Horman  at  the  homes  of  two 
friends."  said  an  American  resident  in  Chile 
Who  knew  both  men  well  and  has  been  in- 
vestigating their  deaths. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  killings  were 
connected  other  than  the  fact  that  the  two 
men  are  said  to  have  died  In  the  same  violent 
way.  They  were  acquamted  and  had  a  num- 
ber of  mutual  friends,  but  they  were  not 
close  friends. 

Both  were  associated  with  North  Amer- 
ican News  Sources,  a  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  published  a  small  nonprofit  mag- 
azine on  the  United  States  for  the  local  left- 
ist press  The  articles  were  often  critical  of 
the  negative  United  states  position  on  the 
Allende  Government.  The  group  disbanded 
after  the  first  attempted  military  revolt 
at  the  end  of  June 

WOaKING    ON    A    CAKTOON 

"Charles  was  a  poet  at  heart,  totally  in- 
volved In  the  cultural  revoluUon  and  a  fer- 
vent believer  in  Chile's  experiment  of  social- 
ism m  freedom,"  one  of  his  former  coUeairues 
said.  «»«"«» 

Mr.  Horman  and  his  wife.  Joyce,  came  to 
Chile  in  June,  1972.  and  were  working  on 
an  animated  cartoon  called  "The  Sunshine 
Qrabbera"  lor  a  small  Chilean  movie  com- 
pany. Mr.  Horman  had  also  written  a  script 
on  the  history  of  imperialism  in  Chile  and 
was  doing  research  for  a  book  on  Chile's 
"transition  to  socialism." 

In  the  beginning  the  Hormane  lived  in  a 
large,  comfortable  house  in  Las  Condes,  a 
fashionable  Santiago  suburb  It  was  a  per- 
manent open  house  for  Chilean  and  foreign 
artists,  Marxist- Leninist  discussion  groups 
and   other  Intellectuals   and   their  chUdran. 

Recently  the  Hormana"  funds  had  run  low 
and  they  moved  to  a  working -claM  district, 
Vlcufia  Mackenna,  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, and  their  easy-going,  gregarious  life- 
style changed. 

On  the  weekend  before  the  coup  Mr.  Hor- 
man took  Terry  Simon,  a  bouseguest  from 
New  York,  to  see  the  sights  of  Valparaiso 
and  the  coast. 
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By  moot  accounU.  the  axmtA  force*'  moves 
against  the  AUende  OoTemment  nartad  witb 
tba  nary  at  Valparaiso  When  the  tnllltary 
took  conirol  and  e«t«bliah«d  a  curfew,  Mr. 
Horm&n  and  Mtss  Stmon  vera  stranded  wltb 
a  number  of  otb«r  Ani«rleana  at  'Jb«  reeort 
of  VUL«  del  Uar. 

BIDS    WTTH    NAVT    KAif 

Mr.  Horman  and  Mloe  Simon  were  given  a 
ride  back  to  Santiago  on  Sept.  IS  by  Capt. 
Ray  Davis,  chief  of  the  United  States  mUl- 
tary  mission  here,  who  says  he  had  gone  to 
Vaiparalao  to  check  on  the  safety  of  his 
people  at  the  United  States  Navy  station 
there. 

According  to  Mrs.  Horman.  her  husband 
brought  with  him  information  on  American 
activities  at  Valparaiso  on  the  eve  of  and 
during  the  coup.  This  information  has  been 
relayed   to   frlenda, 

"Char lie's  Information  Is  interesting  as 
part  of  the  general  picture  of  the  United 
States  intervention  in  the  Chile  crisis,  but 
It  did  not  warrant  killing  him  off."  said  a 
friend  who  had  access  to  the  Information. 

Mr  Herman's  report  Is  said  to  Include  a 
description  of  special  activity  at  the  Valpa- 
raiso port  at  the  time  of  the  coup,  as  well 
as  conversations  with  American  civil  tans  and 
military  men  there  A  retired  American  engi- 
neer who  had  been  at  the  18th  Naval  District 
headquarters  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  was 
quoted  as  saying.  "We  came  down  to  do  • 
Job   and   it's  done." 

Mrs  Horman  has  indicated  that  this  was 
a  reference  to  the  coup;  however.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Mr.  Horman  obtained  proof 
that  the  engineer  was  speaking  of  the  mili- 
tary take-over 

United  States  Ck>vemmenl  sources  have 
firmly  denied  any  role  In  the  coup  and  In- 
sist that  there  were  no  navy  vessels  in 
Chilean  (Kirta  or  scheduled  to  bring  In  mili- 
tary equipment 

On  Mr.  Horman 's  return  from  Valparaiso, 
he  discussed  the  situation  with  bis  wife  and 
they  decided  they  should  leave  Chile  as  soon 
as  poeatble.  Miss  Simon  said. 

On  Monday.  Sept.  17.  Mr.  Horman  regis- 
tered in  a  downtown  hotel.  Then  he  and  Miss 
Stmon  tried  to  get  airplane  seats.  They  were 
told  to  go  to  the  embassy,  which  was  said  to 
be  drawing  up  a  list  of  Americans  who  wanted 
to  leave.  At  the  embassy  they  were  told  to  go 
to  the  consulate.   In  another  part  of  town. 

IfXTXS    SZZN    AGAIN 

Two  hours  later  Mr.  Horman  was  arrested 
iB  his  home  by  military  men.  taken  away 
and  never  seen  again. 

Alone  at  the  time,  he  had  gone  to  get  the 
family's  belongings.  His  wife  was  doing  some 
final  shopping  and  Miss  Simon  had  gone  to 
the  consulate,  there  to  be  told  by  a  coosiU 
that  he  knew  no  special  measures  to  get 
Americans  out  and  that  she  shovLld  inquire 
at  the  airline.  Branlff 

Neighbors  reported  that  military  men  broke 
into  the  small  house  rented  by  the  Hermans 
at  S  30  p.m  .  using  a  ladder  to  scale  the  wall. 
They  raided  the  house  and  took  Mr.  Horman 
toward  the  National  Stadium,  according  to 
a  witness. 

"When  I  got  back  at  8:30  the  next  mom- 
tng,  I  found  the  house  In  shambles,  the 
mirrors  broken,  the  gas  and  electricity  cut, 
the  beds  ripped  apart."  Mrs.  Horman  lald  in 
an  interview  a  few  days  later  She  had  been 
caught  by  the  early  curfew  and  bad  spsnt 
the  night  of  the  17th  with  a  friend 

"They  stole  everything  we  had  of  value," 
she  added 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth  Chilean  nUll- 
tary -Intelligence  offlceni  called  two  of  Mr. 
Horman's  friends  and  asked  them  to  visit 
the  police  and  give  information  about  him. 
Neither  went,  but  one  of  them,  a  United 
Nations  official,  says  he  called  the  American 
consul.  Ptederlck  D  Purdy.  to  report  the  in- 


cident  Mr   Purdy  denied  to  newsmen  having 
received  the  call 

Mr.  Horman's  father.  Bdmand.  a  seml- 
retired  businessman,  appealed  to  United 
States  congressmen  ind  press  and  bualneas 
circles  to  put  pressure  on  the  embasey  iv. 
Santiago  and  the  Chilean  mllUary  authori- 
ties to  find  his  son  Finally  he  came  to  San- 
tiago to  press  the  search,  assisted  by  .Amer- 
icana at  the  embassy. 

It  was  Captain  Davis  who  appeared  to  be 
leading  the  embassy  mvestlgatlon  Into  the 
case.  He  asked  Mrs.  Horman  for  a  picture 
of  her  husband  and  a  detailed  description. 
He  also  asked  for  a  list  of  their  friends,  which 
she  refused. 

Finally,  on  Oct,  19.  the  Chilean  milltary- 
InteUlgence  agency  offlclally  informed  Mr 
Horman  that  his  son  had  died  by  gunfire 
and  was  burled  in  the  National  Cemetery. 
Identlflcatton  was  made,  they  said,  by  finger- 
prints. Tet  military  Intelligence  officers 
denied  having  picked  Charles  Horman  up, 
nor,  according  to  his  father,  was  there  any 
record  of  blm  at  the  stadium  or  in  any 
prison. 

Blr.  Purdy  says  he  was  Informed  that  Mr. 
Horman's  body  was  picked  up  in  the  street 
by  a  military  patrol  on  Sept.  18. 

Members  of  the  Horman  family  have  not 
seen  the  autopsy  report,  which  is  said  to 
give  as  cause  of  death  "multiple  bullet 
wounds,"  nor  have  they  been  given  any  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances. 

Mtn-TIPL*  BTJLurr  wotjitos 

The  autopsy  report  for  the  other  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  Teruggl,  gives  the  same  cause  of 
death — multiple  bullet  wounds,  9  to  17  of 
them.  Tet  a  Columbia  University  graduate 
student,  Steven  Volk.  who  identified  Mr. 
Teruggl's  body  at  the  morgue.  Insists  that 
he  did  not  see  17  wounds  but  only  a  gash  Ui 
the  neck  and  a  hole  in  the  cheek. 

Mr.  Purdy  acknowledges  that  there  are  a 
number  of  "technical  discrepancies"  con- 
nected with  both  deaths. 

.A  principal  one  in  the  Teruggl  csMe  Is  the 
official  contention  that  he  was  arrested  "be- 
cause he  was  outside  after  curfew."  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  a  friend,  David  Hathaway,  he 
and  Mr.  Teruggl  were  arrested  on  Sept.  30 
at  8:16  P^.,  15  mlnutas  after  the  ciirfew. 
in  the  apartment  they  shared. 

In  an  Interview  on  his  release  a  week  later, 
Mr.  Hathaway  told  how  paramilitary  police- 
men raided  the  apartment,  seized  a  number 
of  Mr.  Teruggl's  Marxist  books,  punched  him 
In  the  stomach  and  took  him  to  a  police 
station  for  a  rough  Interrogation  before 
transferring  them  to  the  stadium. 

Mr.  Teniggl  was  called  out  of  the  cell  by 
name  the  following  afternoon,  according  to 
Mr.  Hathaway,  and  not  seen  alive  E^ain. 
NO  Bjccoao  or  RXLXAaa 

Official  sources  said  that  Mr.  Teruggl  was 
set  free  on  Sept.  31,  but  there  Is  no  record 
of  his  release,  nor  did  be  make  contact  with 
his  friends. 

He  had  lived  In  Santiago  for  a  year  and 
a  half  and  had  been  attending  the  school  of 
political  economy  at  the  Unlverelty  of  Chile. 
Described  by  colleagues  as  consclentioiu  and 
hard-working,  he  was  more  concsmed  with 
the  technical  side  of  thalr  magaztna  than 
with  content.  Most  people  who  knew  him 
say  he  was  something  of  a  loner,  quiet,  monk- 
like  and  completely  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  socialism. 

A  spokesman  for  the  military  junta.  In 
confirming  Mr  Teruggl's  death,  described 
him  as  "a  rebel,  of  quick  temper,  easily  dis- 
turbed."  He  suggested  that  newsmen  go  to 
th*  embassy  for  more  details, 

"We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  either  Horman  or 
Teruggl,"  the  cotisul,  Mr  Purdy.  said,  adding 
that  the  United  State*  Smbasey  had  asked 
the  Chilsana  for  an  investigation 


Victim's  Psthui  Is  Brrrn  ar  VA.  HAimuiia 

or  Cass 

The  father  of  a  91-year-oW  American  Blm- 
cnaker  and  writer  killed  in  Cbfis  during  tr.e 
September  coup  believes  that  ttie  handling 
of  Ms  son's  case  by  United  States  offlelals  in 
Santiago  was  "either  a  oover»ap  or  an  in- 
credible apathetic  btt  of  gtwpl«*ty  " 

Edmund  C.  Horman,  the  father  of  Charles 
E.  Hurman.  who  was  shot  to  death  Bept  IB, 
and  Charles'  wife,  Joyce,  believe  that  his 
death  could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
American  Consulate  had  acted  on  informa- 
tion they  received  that  uiutitlag,  the  day 
after  Charles  was  detained 

Ofllrial  U.Tlted  States  Consulate  documents 
made  available  by  Mr  Horman  show  that  the 
consulate  knew  of  Charles'  selieure  on  the 
18th  The  documents  also  show  that  the  con- 
sulate was  Ir.formed  two  days  after  his  8etr';r« 
that  Chilean  military  Intelligence  was  ques- 
tioning his  friends  about  his  actlvltlee 

Yet  17  days  later,  according  to  Mr  Horman, 
a  consular  official  In  charge  of  the  case  de- 
nted any  knowledge  of  this  Information 

After  pleading  for  days  with  American  of- 
ficials to  check  the  National  Stadium  for  his 
9<_)n — Mr  Horman  recalls  always  getting  the 
same  reply,  that  "Charlee"  name  Is  not  on 
the  computerized  list  of  prlsonere" — he  was 
allowed  to  go  to  the  starti-im 

"THIS    IS    TOtra    FATHXS" 

Using  a  bullhorn  be  call«d  out  In  Rngllsh : 
"Charles  Horman  I  hope  you  are  out  tliere. 
This  Is  your  father  speakiug.  If  you  bear  me 
please  come  forward  Yuu  have  nothing  to 
fear"  Mr.  Horman  stlU  did  not  know  his  son 
had  been  shot  to  death  more  than  three 
weeks  before. 

A  State  Department  offlclaj.  asked  about 
the  handling  of  the  cjue  and  Mr  Horman's 
charges,  said,  "The  embaasy  and  oonsulate 
followed  up  on  every  clue  and  bit  of  Infor- 
mation they  received  regarding  the  Incident." 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Horman — along  with  Charles' 
wife  and  friends  of  his  Interviewed  In  New 
York — disagree  with  that  account. 

Mr.  Uonuan.  a  lifelong  resident  of  New 
York  and  a  seml-retlred  salpa  and  design 
engineer  and  inventor  who  for  many  years 
headed  his  own  company,  says  be  learned  of 
his  son's  arreet  four  days  after  It  occurred. 

Placing  a  call  to  his  9on"8  home,  he  was 
Informed  that  he  had  moved  The  call  was 
switched  to  the  corLsulate  and  Mr  Horman 
was  told  by  a  consular  official  that  his  son 
had  been  arrested 

CAMPAIGN    or  mtSSOTlS 

Mr  Horman  set  out  to  organize  a  campaign 
of  pressure  on  the  embassy  and  consulate 
and  the  Chilean  Oovemment.  using  letters, 
cables  and  phone  calls  from  legislator*  ani 
other  Influential  people  Among  them  were 
Senators  Jacob  K  Javlts,  James  L  Buckley, 
Edward  M  Kennedy  and  J  W  Fulbrlph' 
the  Ambassador  to  India,  Daniel  P  Moynl- 
han,  and  Secretary  Oeneral   Waldhetm 

Mr  Horman  and  his  family  hope  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  of  Charles's  death  to  Congres- 
sional committees  investigating  the  situation 
In  Chile  and  the  question  whether  aid  should 
be  reinstated 

"I'm  not  Interested  In  revenge"  Mr  Hor- 
man said  What  can  revenge  do?  I  don't 
"want  this  to  happen  to  an  American  cltleen 
again." 

In  Chicago  the  family  of  Prank  Teruggl, 
the  other  young  .\mertran  killed  during  the 
coup.  1*  taking  steps  similar  to  those  of  the 
Horman  family  They  have  appealed  to  their 
Congressional  representatives  and  are  trying 
to  find  out  from  the  State  Department  fttid 
the  Chilean  Oovemment  Just  how  and  why 
hs  was  killed 

The  Horman  family  has  been  told  that  on 
Sept  18,  the  day  after  Charles  was  taken 
from   his  home,   reportedly  by   ChUean   sol- 
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dlers,  two  friends  received  calls  from  Chilean 
military  intelligence. 

One,  a  Chilean  whom  Mr.  Horman  feels  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  identify,  was  reportedly 
asked  why  Charles  Horman  woiild  have  his 
phone  number.  He  was  also  asked  what  ha 
knew  about  Charles's  activities  In  Chile. 

According  to  the  account,  the  Chilean  was 
told  that  Charles  was  '"an  extremist"  and 
that  If  he,  the  Chilean,  lied  he  would  be 
arrested. 

Warwick  .Armstrong,  a  New  Zealander  who 
worked  for  the  United  Nations,  was  the  other 
person  called  He  said  he  was  also  questioned 
regarding  Charles  and  told  to  report  to  the 
nearest  police  station  to  make  a  statement. 
He  did  not  go.  he  said,  but  telephoned  to  tell 
the  consul.  Frederick  D.  Purdy,  what  had 
hapi>€ned. 

The  Chilean  did  not  call  the  embassy,  but 
he  Informed  Mrs  Horman,  who  was  following 
every  lead  she  could,  and  she  In  turn  in- 
formed the  consulate 

On  Oct.  5  Edmund  Horman  arrived  In 
Santiago  and  was  picked  up  at  the  airport 
by  Mr.  Purdy.  At  the  embassy  they  met  with 
Joyce  Horman,  the  Ambassador,  Nathaniel 
Davis,  and  Col.  William  Hon,  the  military 
attach^. 

QUESTION    AT    THX    BMBASST 

Mr,  Horman,  who  had  been  in  contact  with 
his  daughter-in-law  since  he  was  Informed 
of  his  sons  arrest,  asked  If  any  leads  had 
developed  relating  to  the  phone  calls  and 
neighbors"  reports  that  Charles  had  been 
picked  up  by  men  In  Chilean  Army  uniforms 
and  taken  to  the  National  Stadium 

Ambaaaadcir  Davis  then  asked  Mr  Purdy. 
aocordlng  to  Mre  Horman  and  Mr  Horman! 
whether  thoee  tips  had  led  to  anything.  Mr. 
Purdy  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
calls.  Mre.  Horman  then  pointed  out  to  him 
th*t  his  notes  on  the  case,  which  she  had 
been  shown  by  another  consular  official,  list- 
ed the  C3alls  and  the  Information  they  con- 
tained. 

At  this  point,  the  Horman  account  went 
on,  Mr.  Purdy  got  his  notes,  looked  them  over 
and  aald.  according  to  Mrs.  Horman,  "Yee. 
the  mformatlon  on  the  calls  la  here" 

The  Ambassador  then  asked  that  the  calls 
and  the  nelghbore"  reports  be  checked  out 
and  that  Mr.   Purdy  write  a  resume  of  the 


The  resume,  as  made  available  to  Mr.  Hor- 
man. says 

"18  September — Consulate  received  report 
of  Horman's  detention  from  one  of  Its  local 
employee  on©  of  whose  relatives  knew  Her- 
man. Pew  details  given. — ^Later  also  received 
call  from  Mr  Armstrong,  also  telling  that 
Horman  missing  since  late  17  September 
when  reportedly  detained  by  military. — Con- 
sulate called  pertinent  Commlsartes  with  no 
suoceee." 

JAILKD    AND    BCLEASED 

On  Oct.  S  the  embassy  received  a  note 
from  the  Chilean  Foreign  Ministry — later 
oorrect«d  In  another  note  dated  Oct.'  23  and 
given  to  Mr.  Horman — saying  that  "Mr.  Hor- 
man had  been  jailed  on  30  September  and 
subsequently  released  the  next  day." 

Edmund  Horman  cites  this  letter  as  an 
example  of  lack  of  Initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  embassy  He  feels  that  it  should  have 
picked  up  this  discrepancy  in  dates  and 
questioned  the  ChUean  Government 

A  State  Department  official  said  that  the 
Ambassador  did  question  the  ChUean  Oov- 
emment on  this  matter.  The  official  noted 
that  getting  Information  at  the  time  was 
difficult. 

"B^-erythlng  was  In  chaos,"  he  said.  "The 
Chilean  Oovemment  was  not  functioning 
Ministers  were  being  removed  and  new  peo- 
ple were  coming  in.  Operational  procedtiree 
wore  highly  Irregular." 

The  official  also  aald  that  the  embassy  was 
"constantly  Impreaslng  on  the  Chilean  Oov- 


emment and  military  their  concern  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  Mr.  Horman   ' 

"We  had  2,800  Americans  down  there,"  he 
added.  "There  were  other  Americans  who 
w»re  d»tained.  We  were  trying  to  secure  all 
of  Uielr  releases.  We  dldnt  think  people 
would  ge«  klUed." 

While  In  Chile,  Mr,  Horman,  who  constant- 
ly met  with  United  States  and  Chilean  offi- 
cials, pressed  the  consulate  hard  to  get  an 
Identification  check  made  at  the  Santiago 
morgue  since  his  son  had  had  a  Chilean 
Identification  caxd. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Horman  dated  Oct.  10 
Mr.  Purdy  said:  "The  morgue  has  vsrlfled 
to  me  that  prints  are  taken  almost  immedi- 
ately of  aU  bodies  at  the  morgue,  and  sent  to 
IdenUflcatlon.  There  they  are  checked 
against  all  prints  on  file,  which  Includes 
anyone  who  has  gotten  a  Chilean  ID  card 
or  anyone  whose  prints  have  otherwise  been 
ftimiahed  them. 

"The  latter  category  as  well  as  the  former 
applies  to  your  son  since  we  supplied  them 
with  his  classification  on  Oct.  3." 

"We  specifically  asked  the  prlnu  be  used 
to  verify  whether  any  one  of  the  unidenti- 
fied bodies  might  be  that  of  Charles,  and 
were  later  Informed  that  none  could  be  so 
Identified,"  the  latter  concluded. 

The  word  from  the  embaasy  and  consulate 
•-he  Mr.  Horman  and  Charles's  wife  received 
dally  was  that  everything  possible  was  being 
done.  There  was  embaasy  speculation  on 
Charles's  fate.  Perhaps,  the  Bormans  say 
they  were  told,  Charles  was  In  hiding;  per- 
haps he  was  detained  and  released,  and  then 
picked  up  by  leftists  and  killed. 

rUIX-TIMK   SKAaCH    oanxxKD 

On  Oct.  18,  Mr.  Horman  says,  an  Inspector 
Rojas  from  the  Investigation  office  visited 
him  and  Joyce  Horman,  He  showed  them  a 
letter  from  the  Mmister  of  the  Interior  that 
directed  him  to  devote  his  entire  eBort  to 
finding  the  truth  about  Charles. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Purdy  telephoned  Mr. 
Horman  to  tell  him  that  the  Chileans  had 
matched  Charles's  fingerprints  with  those  of 
the  body  of  a  man  shot  In  the  National  Sta- 
dium on  Sept.  18  who  had  been  Interred  In 
the  wall  of  the  National  Cemetery  on  Oct.  8. 

The  Hormans  say  they  have  never  seen  an 
autopsy  report  and  are  now  being  told  by 
the  State  Department  it  has  asked  Chile  to 
make  an  exception  to  a  policy  of  cremation 
and  allow  the  return  of  the  body. 

The  next  day  Inspector  RoJas  paid  a  call 
on  Mr.  Horman  to  Inform  him  c^claJly  of 
the  death.  The  conversation  In  Spanish  was 
brief. 

Mr.  Horman  asked,  "Shot?"  The  Inapector 
replied,  "Yes  "  Mr.  Horman  asked,  "In  the 
stadium?"  The  reply  was  yes.  Mr.  Horman 
asked,  "On  Sept.  18?"  "Yes, "  the  inspector 
replied  and  turned  to  leave.  Mr.  Horman  re- 
calls that  tears  were  streaming  down  the  In- 
8pector"8  face. 

CaLlX)US  COKST7LATX 

American  families  have  complained  to  the 
Senate  that  U.S.  diplomats  In  Chile  timidly 
stood  by  while  their  loved  ones  were  mur- 
dered by  the  military  dictatorship 

Copies  in  our  hands  of  the  private  state- 
ments given  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  charge  that  the  U£.  embassy  in 
Santiago  ignored  the  disappearance  and 
abuse  of  American  citizens  in  order  not  to 
ruffle  the  epaulettes  of  the  new  Chilean 
Junta. 

For  example,  Mrs  Charles  Horman,  In  a 
moving  statement  described  how  she  was 
given  the  runaround  while  the  Junta  was 
mtirderlng  her  American  filmmaker  husband, 
Charles  Herman,  a  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard,  was 
dragged  out  of  his  home  In  Santiago. 

His  distraught  wife  had  a  friend  notify 
the  U.S.  Consulate  that  Charles  was  missing; 
another    friend    reported    It    on    his    own. 


Though  It  was  c<Mnmon  knowledge  that  tbs 
military  wm  hustling  prisoners  Into  the  Na- 
tional Stadium,  the  consulate  contented  It- 
self that  day  with  a  call  to  police  head- 
qtiartere  and  a  few  calls  to  various  precincts. 

When  Mre.  Horman  kept  pressing  the  con- 
sulate, she  was  questioned  about  her  hus- 
band "s  background.  At  one  point,  according 
to  a  friends  sworn  statement,  the  consiilate's 
rudeness  drove  her  off  "In  tears  and  near 
hysteria." 

Horman's  alarmed  father.  Edmund,  flew 
to  Santiago  and  met  with  C.S.  Ambassador 
Nathaniel  Davla,  Consul  Frederick  Purdy  and 
othere.  The  embassy  tried  to  convince  the 
Hormans  that  Charles  was  "In  hiding."  Not 
until  a  month  later  was  his  bullet-riddled 
body  produced  by  the  Jtmta. 

The  statements  of  the  two  stirrlrtng  Hor- 
mans charge  the  embassy  with  "negligence, 
Inaction  and  failure."  Mre.  Horman  declares 
bluntly  she  believes  "r^ld,  forceful  action" 
by  the  oonsulate  and  embassy  'could  have 
saved  Charles'  life."  She  claims  the  embassy 
was  more  interested  In  "possible  damage  to 
our  relaUon&hlp  with  this  new  Chilean  gov- 
ernment" than  m  whether  the  new  govern- 
ment  murdered   American   citizens. 

SlmUar  charges  of  neglect  were  made  bv 
the  father  of  Frank  Teruggl,  an  economics 
student,  whose  body  was  Identified  days  be- 
fore his  family  was  told  he  had  been  slain. 

In  another  case,  attested  to  by  a  sworn 
statement,  a  young  Puerto  Rican  American 
whose  visa  had  expired  came  to  the  consu- 
late seeking  sanctuary.  He  was  told,  at  the 
height  of  the  killing,  to  turn  himself  Into 
Junta  authorities, 

StlU  other  documents  In  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  protest  rude  treat- 
ment, callousness  and  mefflclencv  by  the 
embassy  toward  American  students,  cle.-gy- 
men  and  tourists.  The  committee  has  held 
one  secret  session  with  Ambassador  Davis 
about  the  charges. 

Footnote:  We  spoke  at  length  bv  telephone 
to  Santiago  with  Consul  Purdy  who  heatedly 
defended  U3.  diplomat*'  handling  of  the 
crisis.  "Frankly.  I  worked  mv  tall  off "  he 
said.  Asked  about  the  calls  to"  the  consulate 
about  Horman,  Purdy  snapped:  "I  don't  re- 
member the  details.  We  don't  have  tapes 
like  the  White  House." 


FAMINE   IN   ETHIOPIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  I  have  followed  with  grow- 
ing concern  the  tragic  effects  of  the 
drought  in  Africa — stretching  from  the 
Sahel  region  In  West  Africa  across  to 
Ethiopia.  Considerable  attention  and, 
even  more  important,  a  successful!  Inter- 
national relief  effort,  has  been  focused 
on  the  emergency  food  problems  In  West 
Africa.  However,  little  attention  and  even 
less  concern  has  been  directed  to  an 
equally  serious  drought-stricken  area  In 
Ethiopia. 

Recent  reports  from  the  field  indicate 
that  the  3-year  drought  In  E:thiopla  Is 
producing  widespread  hunger  and  famine 
In  many  areas,  displacing  millions  and 
threatening  the  lives  of  several  hundred 
thousand  people. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  of  these 
reports  has  been  prepared  by  the  regional 
oflBce  of  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program— UNDP— In  Addis  Ababa.  It  re- 
veals what  our  Oovemment  has  appar- 
ently been  unwilling  to  recognise  to  date : 
That  the  effects  of  the  drought  have 
been,    what   the   UJJ.   report   terms   as 
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"catastrophic."  and  that  an  emergency 
situation  has  developed. 

The  UNDP  reports  that  the  current 
estimates  of  deaths  number  in  "the  tens 
of  thousands"  and  concludes; 

Over  100  000  p«opl«  ar»  living  In  condltlona 
Inimical  to  th«  preaerraUon  of  a  reaaonabio 
gtandanl  of  tie«ltb. 

Over  6  million  people  have  been  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  drought  and  1.2 
million  are  now  In  need  of  food  aid  Some 
83.000  famine  refugees  are  already  lo- 
cated In  cBunps  In  one  province  alone 

Mr.  President,  this  critical  UNDP  re- 
port raises  serious  questions  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  our  Government's  response 
to  the  humanitarian  needs  created  by  the 
long-ignored  drought  In  Etliiopla.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  written  this 
week  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  requesting  the  Department  of 
State's  assessment  of  food  needs  in  this 
area,  and  its  evaluation  of  the  UNDP 
report. 

The  growing  food  needs  In  Ethiopia 
illustrate  once  again  that  food  conditions 
have  deteriorated  so  severely  In  so  many 
areas  of  the  world,  that  the  tnternatlonad 
community  can  no  longer  8i>ealc  of  for- 
eign aid  for  development,  but  for  mere 
survival. 

Mr  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  UNDP 
report  be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  along 
wiih  my  letter  of  Inquiry  to  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoud, 
as  follows: 

.\  RXVIXW  OF  lM:njCATION8  OF  TH«  DBOUORT 
TN  rH«  8T«IJItXN  AAXAS  of  TICKS  A1»D 
WOIXO     P»OVtNCKS     ts     SntlOPlA 

1  Prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Regional 
Bapresentatlve  of  UNDP  in  Addla  Ababa 
Octobers.  1873) 

I.    Il»T«ODtrCTTON 

1.  Any  attempt  to  analyse  the  impllcatlona 
of  a  drought  •Ituatlon  should,  to  be  aound. 
be  based  on  factual  baae-llne  data  in  the 
f.rst  place  and  detailed  InTonnatlon  reflect- 
ing the  effects  of  the  drought  In  term*  of 
compariaon  with  the  ba«e-llne  or  normal 
situation.  tJnfortunately.  full  and  accurate 
ba<«-llne  data  on  human  and  unimai  popula- 
aona.  crop  production,  food  IntaJke  and  the 
.Ute  are  not  always  readily  available.  Data 
reflecting  the  Impact  of  the  droxight  on  crop*. 
human  and  anlmai  populations  are  even 
more  dUBcult  to  obtain  at  this  time.  The 
information  contained  herein  Is  baeed  on 
Oovemmant  data,  where  avallabte,  suppde- 
znented  by  information  and  Impreeslons  ob- 
tained during  fleld  trips  mto  the  drought 
regions  by  the  PAO  Senior  Agricultural  Ad- 
viser, the  WFP  Adviser  and  the  UNDP  Re- 
gional Repreaeiitatlve,  amongst  others.  The 
:)ptruons  expressed  and  oonclustons  drawn 
are  those  of  the  offlc«  of  the  Regional  Rep- 
resentative of  ITNDP  (but  they  are  beUeved 
In  the  main  to  reflect  the  view*  of  the  lEO) . 

H.    KACXaaOTTKB 

2.  For  three  years,  since  the  beginning  of 
1971,  the  major  parts  of  WoUo  and  Tlgre 
provmcas.  with  an  estimated  total  popula- 
tion of  4  J  mUllon  ( 1980  CSC  Estimate ) .  have 
been  suffering  from  sub-oormal  rainfall  The 
harvest  at  the  end  of  1971  wm  on  the  whole 
poor,  which,  while  not  generaUng  an  emer- 
gency situation,  led  to  a  depletion  of  food 
reserves  mamtalned  by  subsUtence  farming 
famuies  (constituting  90%  of  the  popula- 
tion!   In  the  region.  Both  harresto  in   1973 


were  even  poorer,  and  as  a  resxilt  famine  con- 
ditions began  to  appear  in  early  1973  Tt\t 
197S  "short  rains'  .  which  normally  ocoir 
from  I^Bhruary  to  April .  were  virtually  a  total 
failure  in  the  region  a.nd  throughout 
Bthlopla.  which  greaUy  deepened  and  inten- 
sified In  the  famine  conditions  and  related 
disease  problems  m  these  two  Provinces, 
directly  affecting  two  million  persons.  Per- 
sons who  received  relief  aid  probably  total 
some  I J  million  ( 870.000  in  Wolio  and 
500.000  In  Tlgre  Provmoe  i .  On  39  September, 
there  were  63.000  people  existing  in  la 
relief  camps  in  Wollo  Province. 

(Famine  oondttlons  of  almost  equal  sever- 
ity were  obeervod  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Bixcm  and  Harar  Provinces,  and  obviously 
•dmlnlstraUve  boundaries  are  not  drought 
demarcation  imes  Poc  purposes  of  this 
analysis  however,  our  consideration  Is  fo- 
cused on  the  two  most  generally  and  severe- 
ly affected  provinces.  Tlgre  and  WoJlo.) 

3  Recognizing  that  the  dimensions  and 
depth  of  the  drotjght  and  related  problems 
were  constituting  an  emergencv  of  grave 
proportion,  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Oovem- 
ment  established  In  AprU  1973  a  Nattonal 
Relief  Committee  an  Inter-mlnlsterlal  body. 
under  the  chairmanship  of  H.  E  Ato 
Mulatu  Debebe.  Minister  of  Community  De- 
velopment and  Social  Affairs,  and  mounted 
a  campaign  to  mobuize  funds  and  material 
suppUes  from  internal  and  external  resource* 
to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  drought  Over  E»3  million  In  cash 
and  In  kind,  has  been  raised  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  domestic  resources,  and  external 
sources  have  provided  the  assistance  indi- 
cated below: 

USAID — Allocated  8.000  tons  of  grain. 
4.000  tons  of  which  expected  at  Ethiopian 
port  In  next  days,  and  has  agreed  that  allo- 
cation may  be  tased  to  replenish  borrowed 
stocks. 

WFP.— Allocated  10.000  tons  of  grain 
(6.000  wheat.  3.600  each  com  and  sorghum), 
first  shipment  due  Ethiopian  port  early 
November,  has  under  study  quMtlon  of 
provision  of  balance  of  10.000  tons  requested 
WPP  has  also  made  an  exceptional  grant  of 
tJS  (300  000  towards  the  local  transportation 
cost. 

SWA — Provided  approximately.  E41.000- 
000  of  seed  grain. 

UKiODA/OXrAM/ChTUtan  /lid —Toward 
a  food  for  wor  scheme  for  Afars   (nomads) 

ODA:  £35,000. 

OXPAM     £  15.000. 

Christian  Aid.  £  10.000. 

InternatUmal  Red  Cro$$ — 400  tons  of 
grain,  clothing,  blankets  and  three  medical 
teams,  plus  130  tons  skim  mUk  powder 
( Prom  the  EEC  ■> 

Swis*  OotJ#mm#nt  — ao  tons  of  skim  milk 
powder  plus  air  transport  to  Ethiopia,  blan- 
kets,  water  purification  tablets 

L'^fC^/- —Diverted  53.000  pounds  of  skim 
mUk  powder  and  315.300  pounds  of  C8M 
from  normal  programmes  to  drought  relief 
Ui  Wollo  and  Tlgre 

Intrmational  Church.  Groups. — Provided 
various  forms  of  assistance  to  the  value  of 
perhaps  E  $300,000 

EEC — 6.000    metric    tons    wheat 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Relief  Com- 
mittee convened  local  representatives  of 
donor  agencies.  Includmg  voluntary  organl- 
satlons.  on  17  August  and  gave  a  very  full 
and  frank  account  of  the  emergency  and  of 
the   Government  efforts   to  respond. 

4.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  review 
the  situation  as  at  30  September  1973.  with 
a  view  to  asaeoslng  the  continuing  require- 
ment* for  assistance  to  the  drought  victims 
to  the  provinces  of  WoUo  and  Tlgre  which 
are  estimated  to  be  over  and  above  the 
reoourcee  of  thoee  provinces,  le  the  require- 
ments for  aid  from  sources  external  to  the 
effected  regions  EmphasU  is  glren  to  food 
aid 


ni.  rooo  AND  ntops 

S.  In  assessing  the  crop  situation  in  Wollo 
Tlgre  provinces.  It  must  first  be  reemphasleed 
that  we  are  viewing  the  accumulating  reeulta 
of  a  prolonged  drought  stretching  over  four 
rain  seasons  in  many  areas,  which  have 
affected  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  yields  from  crops  which  have  been 
pJanted.  the  amount  of  water  forage  and 
grazing  available  for  livestock,  and  thus  the 
condition  of  the  human  and  livestock 
populations  of  the  region  The  debilitation 
and  decimation  of  livestock  has,  for  farmer* 
directly  affected  their  abUlty  to  plant  and 
cuJtlvate.  because  of  the  lone  or  weaknees  of 
plow-oxen.  Ptor  the  nomadic  populations 
(about  126.000  people),  who  depend  on  their 
herds  for  meat  and  milk  and  for  bartering 
for  grain,  the  effects  have  been  catastrophic 
maktog  the  nomads  almost  totaJIy  dependent 
on  food  relief  The  debUlUtlon  of  the  human 
population  has  limited  their  abUltv  to  plant 
and  cvUtlvate  by  hand  and  has  lowered  their 
resistance  to  the  endemic  diseases  of  the 
region,  thus  creating  additional  and  urgent 
requirements  for  medical  care 

«  For  purposes  of  analysing  the  1973  har- 
vest prospects  and  1974  food  aid  needs  the 
Provinces  of  Wollo  and  Tlgre  have  been 
regarded  as  consisting  of  four  agricultural 
eonas.  namely 

A,  Tlgre  Province  Cropped  areas. 

B  WoUo  Province  Highland  areas 

C  Wollo  ProTlnoe  Lowland  Cropping  areas 

D  Nomadic  areas 

WhUe  there  U  considerable  variation  and 
overlapping  of  agricultural  systems  within 
these  Bonee  there  is  sufficient  homogeneity 
within  each  cone  to  be  able  to  permit  gen- 
eral opinions  about  the  situation  m  a  eone 
as  a  whole 

A.  Tigre  Province  CroppeA  areas 
7     The    basic    pattern    of    agriculture    is 
reasonably     homogeneous    over     the     whole 
crop-growing  area  of  the  Province.  The  rain- 
fall  pattern    permits   of  one   main   harvest 
season  per  year  (in  contrast  to  further  south 
to  the  Highlands  of  Wollo  where  there  are 
two  identifiable  rainy  seasons  and  two  har- 
vest   periods).    Planting    takes    place    from 
May  to  August  roughly  as  foUows; 
May:  Sorghum.  Millet.  M&lze. 
June-July:  Barley.  Horse  Beans  Peas  Nouk 
^ Niger  Seed),  Sesame. 
July-August-  Wheat,  Teff 
Harvesting  starts  In  October  and  conttoues 
toto  December.  The  distrlbuUon  and  amount 
of  ratofaU   in    1973   has  been   toadequate  to 
produce  a  full  harvest,  except  to  Shlra  Aw- 
raja    (In   the   west   of   the   Province)    where 
harvest  prospects  are  good    In  all  the  other 
seven  awrajas  there  has   been   loss  of  crops 
due  to  the  following  principal  factors 

(I)  The  early  part  of  the  annual  rains 
failed.  The  May  planting  was  therefore  poor 
and  In  some  places  non-existent,  and  plant- 
ing was  generally  late.  Secondly,  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  eventually  fell  was  below 
average  over  much  of  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  Province  and  in  some  places 
did  not  reach  a  seasonal  total  of  300  mms.  aa 
compared  with  an  average  of  600  mms.  Third- 
ly, the  final  showers  fell  over  many  areas  In 
the  second  week  of  September  This  factor 
combined  with  rather  late  planting,  has 
meant  that  for  many  crops  the  raln.s  did 
not  continue  long  enough  to  achieve  proper 
filling  of  the  grain  By  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember premature  harvesting  was  already 
starting  of  barley,  and  many  fields  had 
ripened  early  with  very  little  weight  of  grain 
in  the  heads.  Other  crops,  notably  wheat, 
teff  and  sorghum  win  reach  harvest  m  Oc- 
tober-November but  a  light  crop  U  forecast. 
Thus  1973  yields  are— overall— expected  to 
be  poor 

(U)  To  the  above  must  be  added  the  cumu- 
lative effects  of  the  poor  harvest  In  five  of 
the  eight  awrajas  of  the  Province  to  1973. 
which  ranged  from  "below  average"  to  "to- 
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tal  loss"  All  of  the  areas  eiffected  to  1973 
are  included  in  the  area  agato  affected  In 
1973,  and  in  some  of  these  the  1971  produc- 
uon  was  also  below  average.  In  general  It  U 
the  eastern  side  of  the  province  which  has 
suffered  moet.  while  the  western  parts  of 
the  Provlnc*  are  reasonably  well  off. 

(HI)  Coupled  with  the  disappointing  yields 
of  1973.  there  is  the  question  of  area  planted 
and  the  distribution  of  the  main  grain  crops 
The  May-planted  cereals,  notably  sorghum, 
are  relatively  sparse  Farmers  therefore  tried 
to  compensate  by  planting  (jxeater  areas  of 
the  later  cropw.  notably  wheat,  teff.  barley 
and  horse  beans.  This  alone  tended  to  re- 
duce production  of  calories  since  sorghum 
IB  normally  the  highest  ylelder  and  teff  the 
lowest. 

(Iv)  The  two  other  factors  which  reduced 
area  planted  in  1973  were  shortage  of  seed  and 
loss  of  work  oxen.  The  p>oor  1972  season  left 
many  people  without  seed,  and  It  was  esti- 
mated that  some  7.600  tons  of  seed  were 
needed  to  be  supplied  for  1973  to  allow  a  full 
area  of  planting  In  the  event  the  Govern- 
ment could  only  find  500  tons  of  teff  Some 
farmers  were  able  to  buy  and  some  to  bor- 
row a  certato  amount  of  seed,  but  these  ef- 
forts fell  far  short  of  meeting  the  full  need. 

(V)  The  effect  of  the  loss  of  work  oxen  from 
lack  of  grazing  Is  more  difBcult  to  assess.  Per- 
haps 20%  of  the  total  working  herd  was  lost 
but  It  was  possible  to  some  extent  for  people 
to  help  each  other  over  land  preparation. 
More  serious  may  have  been,  not  the  actual 
death  of  work  oxen,  but  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  were  too  weak  from  under-nourlahment 
to  work.  Overall,  the  inadequacy  of  the  work 
oxen  force  probably  had  less  effect  on  the 
area   planted    than    the    shortage   of   seed. 

8.  In  one  Important  respect  Tlgre  Is  sig- 
nificantly better  off  than  neighbouring  Wollo. 
For  some  years  the  Governor-General  has 
been  energetically  Improvtog  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Provmce.  The  network  of  feed- 
er roads  and  telecommunications  is  thus  bet- 
ter than  It  might  well  have  been  This  has 
been  a  moet  Important  factor  in  the  Provin- 
cial Government's  abUlty  to  deal  with  the 
emergency  The  collection  of  information  on 
the  state  of  affairs  has  been  quite  good,  and 
the  distribution  of  relief  measures  ha-s  been 
possible  to  points  reasonably  near  to  people's 
homes  As  a  result  It  has  been  possible  for 
farmers  to  stay  on  their  farm.s  to  a  greater 
extent  than  In  Wollo  and  loss  of  area  planted 
due  to  sheer  absence  of  the  inhabitants  has 
been  kept  down  There  la  less  evidence  of 
destitute  people  Hi  temporary  shelters  in 
towns  and  villages  along  the  mato  roads. 

9  Tlgre  also  has  a  well-organleed  and  active 
famine  relief  oonunlttee  which  has  locally 
collected  and  used  over  E»90,000  on  relief 
measures  This  has  played  an  Important  role 
In  the  Provincial  Government's  ability  to 
keep,  the  emergency  under  some  degree  of 
control.  Morale  of  Government  officials  li 
generally  high  because  they  believe,  rightly, 
that  under  the  leadership  of  the  Governor- 
General  they  have  done  a  good  Job  In  deaUng 
with  the  situation  without  as  much  help 
from  outside  as  has  been  sent  to  WoUo. 

10.  Nevertheless,  there  are  serious  short- 
ages In  Tlgre,  and  the  food  prospects  for  1974 
are  gloomy.  The  reasonably  good  communi- 
cation network  has  allowed  the  relief  com- 
mittee to  make  what  are  probably  quite  valid 
projections  of  the  1974  food  needs.  In  all, 
food  shortages  in  1974  are  expected  to  occur 
In  some  dagrae  In  seTtn  of  the  eight  awrajas. 
Shire  betog  the  only  exception.  The  number 
(f  people  likely  to  be  affected  is  put  at  13 
mUllon  Within  this  number  are  people  rang- 
ing from  thoM  already  destitute  and  with 
no  means  to  produce  a  crop  in  1974  to  those 
who  will  get  a  crop  but  not  enough  to  pro- 
vide food  until  October  1874  when  the  next 
harvest  will  start. 

1 1  The  following  table  gives  an  Indication 
of  the  numbers  of  people  and  tha  length  of 
U«M  (god  aid  la  axpaotad  to  b«  r«qmlr«d; 


Cttegory 


Months  of 
flumtwrs  ol         aid  in       Tonnan 
people  1974       of  grain 


Totally  tJsstrtule 25,000             12  3  600 

Wit^  practically  no  crop 225.000              10  27  000 

Witft  half  a  crop 250  000                 6  18,000 

With  not  qurtaanou^i  crop.  gOO.OOO                2  19  200 

Totil 1,300,000 '67,800 


<  Say  68,000  tons. 

The  table  assumes  a  minimum  rate  of  food 
Intake  by  aided  persons  of  13  klloe  per  month 
(400  gr  per  dayj  per  person.  It  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  varying  needs  of  adults  and 
children,  but  works  on  a  low  average  figure 
aimed  at  obtaining  a  rough  order  of  magni- 
tude. 

12  If  the  requirements  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  provtoce  are  calculated  to  the 
same  way,  a  total  consumption  figure  of 
290,000  tons  of  grain  Is  estimated.  Thus,  the 
estimated  aid  requirement  of  68,000  tons  Is 
about  23.6^  of  total  estimated  consumption, 
which  Is  a  .similar  percentage  to  that  esti- 
mated for  Wollo  Province. 

B.    Wollo   Province   Highland    Areas 

13.  The  higher  parts  of  Wollo — that  is, 
above  an  altitude  of  approximately  2.300  me- 
tres, form  a  backbone  from  North  to  South 
down  the  Centre  of  the  Provliice  to  the  west 
of  the  Addis  Ababa- Asmara  main  road.  This 
la  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the 
Provtoce  and  Indeed  one  of  the  moet  densely 
populated  areas  in  Ethiopia.  There  are  In, 
most  places,  two  dlsttoct  cropping  seasons 
and  two  equally  distinct  harvest  periods.  The 
short  rains  lor  beig)  crop  is  planted  in  Feb- 
ruary and  hanested  in  June.  The  main  short 
rains  crop  Is  barley,  but  teff,  peas,  lentils 
and  horse  beans  are  also  grown.  The  long 
rains  crops  are  planted  In  June-July  and  are 
harvested  in  Novemt>er- December.  The  crops 
grown  Include  wheat,  barley,  maize,  teff, 
noug  and  horse  beans.  The  Importance  of  the 
short  ratos  crop  varies  from  place  to  place 
but  is  generally  put  at  between  26%  and 
40%  of  the  total  year's  production.  The  oc- 
currence of  two  cropping  seasons  per  yeair 
does  not  mean  that  all  arable  land  Is  cropped 
twice  a  year,  but  this  Is  often  the  case. 

14  In  1972,  both  the  short  amd  long  rains 
crops  were  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  al- 
though the  short  rains  crop  was  somewhat 
dlsappotottog  in  some  areas.  However  most 
people  in  the  highland  areas  entered  1973 
with  reasonable  stocks  of  food  In  store,  and 
a  certato  amount  of  reserve  capacity  to  use 
In  case  of  poor  short  rains  crop  to  1973. 

16  In  the  event,  the  short  rains  crop  of 
1973  was  almost  a  total  failure  and  many 
farmers  harvested  nothing,  not  even  getting 
their  seed  back.  At  the  same  time  the  drought 
had  a  severe  effect  on  grazing  and  the  condi- 
tion of  work  oxen  deteriorated.  Some  were 
lost:  many  more  were  in  no  condition  to  do 
a  day's  work.  It  was  to  this  situation  that 
preparation  took  place  for  the  long  rains 
crop.  There  was  a  shortage  of  oxen  capacity 
for  land  preparation  and  a  shortage  of  seed 

16  The  1973  long  rains  staurted  normally 
and  the  total  rainfall  has  been  adequate. 
However,  dlstrlbutioD  and  intensity  of  pre- 
cipitation has  been  erratic.  There  were  some 
very  heavy  storms,  causing  serious  erosion 
and  damage  to  crops  and  this,  combtoed  with 
a  shortage  of  area  planted,  la  expected  to 
result  In  a  "below  average"  long  rains  crop, 
totally  toadequate  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  short  rains  crop.  The  food  short- 
age situation  wUl  therefore  Intensify  as  do- 
mestic reserves  left  over  from  1973  are  de- 
pleted. The  situation  cannot  be  retrieved  be- 
fore the  short  rains  crop  to  June  1974,  and 
then  only  if  emergency  steps  are  taken  to 
provide  seed  for  this  crop  without  which 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  contlnutog  shortage 
of  area  planted.  Unlike  Tlgre,  Wollo  Provtoce 


Is  not  blessed  vrtth  a  feeder  road  network, 
todeed  feeder  roads  are  few  and  far  between, 
maktog  access  to  communities  and  farms  off 
the  mato  roads  extremely  difficult.  Moreover, 
when  the  full  effects  of  the  drought  began 
to  be  felt,  the  Provtot*  was  111 -prepared  In 
terms  of  organizational  infrastructure.  In 
July,  a  new  Governor  General.  Dej.  Legesae 
Bezou  was  appointed,  and  he  with  a  few 
hand-picked  lieutenants,  launched  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  develop  institutional  ar- 
rangements for  Identifying  problemB,  orga- 
nizing and  poUctog  solutions,  with  signifi- 
cant and  positive  results. 

17.  Anticipated  food  shortages  are  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  partly  because  there  is  little 
factual  data  on  domestic  reserves  in  hand, 
but  the  worst  affected  families  will  probably 
start  to  need  aid  about  the  er.d  of  January 
1974.  If  people  are  forced  to  leave  their  farms 
in  search  of  food  they  will  have  difficulty 
to  planting  a  1974  short  rains  crop  in  Feb- 
ruary Eind  this,  combined  with  a  shortage  of 
seed,  could  escalate  the  problem  later  to 
1974  and  into  1975.  However,  at  this  stage 
It  Is  not  possible  to  make  any  valid  fore- 
casts of  the  position  after  June  1974,  and  It 
must  be  assumed  that  after  the  June  harvest 
the  situation  will  improve.  Grazing  is  now 
adequate  so  the  condition  of  work  oxen 
should  not  prove  a  severely  limiting  factor, 

18  A  fair  assumption  may  be  tnat  only 
al>out  30%  of  the  people  in  this  area  will 
get  through  to  June  without  food  aid.  The 
rematotog  70%  will  need  to  be  fed  for  pe- 
riods ranging  from  one  to  five  months,  at  an 
average  of  about  three  months  each.  As  the 
total  population  of  these  highland  areas  is 
about  i. 100.000  people,  we  may  estimate  that 
about  750,(X>0  people  will  need  aid  for  three 
months  At  a  rate  of  12  kilos  per  person  per 
month,  this  would  require  27.000  tons  of 
grain.  SuppUes  will  need  to  start  arriving  in 
January  1974  and  an  adequate  distribution 
system  will  have  to  be  mounted  In  order  to 
minimize  the  exodus  of  people  from  then 
homes  to  search  of  food  and  the  concom- 
mltant  loss  o'  short -rains  plantings  in 
February. 

C.  Wollo  Province  Loicland  cropping  areas 

19  It  Is,  perhaps,  ml&leadtog  to  call  these 
areas  "lowland",  but  they  lie  below  the  2.300 
metre  contour  and  are  thus  below  the  "high- 
land" areas.  There  are  two  quite  separata 
areas,  which,  in  ecologlcsil  and  agricultural 
terms  comprlae  one  zone.  To  the  east  of  the 
highland  backbone  it  forms  the  western  part 
of  the  catchment  of  the  Awash  river  and  ex- 
tends right  down  to  the  dry  nomadic  plains 
of  the  Awash  valley.  To  the  west  of  the  high- 
land backbone  It  falls  within  the  c^atchment 
areas  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  Tekazze  rivers  with 
a  highland  range  from  east  to  west  dividing 
the  two.  In  the  Wast,  it  does  not  descend  to 
such  low  levels  as  It  does  to  the  east.  Nor  Is 
the  picture  one  of  a  straight  highland  back- 
bone to  the  Province  with  an  even  descent 
on  elthar  side.  Tht  lowland  areas,  particular- 
ly in  the  west,  generally  take  the  form  of 
deep  gorges  and  valleys  cut  Into  the  high- 
lands forming  a  picture  of  very  broken,  steep 
and  spectacular  country.  The  Addis  Ababa- 
Asmara  road  passes  through  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  this  area  which  is  thus  reasonably 
served  by  road  commum  cation  although 
there  are  very  few  feeder  roads.  Tbt  wastam 
section  Is.  however,  extremely  remote  and 
pocwly  served  by  any  form  of  communica- 
tions. It  Is  thus  an  area  from  which  It  U 
difficult  to  get  factual  Information,  and  into 
which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  deliver  reUaf 
In  times  of  shortage. 

30.  The  basic  pattern  of  agriculture  la  ot 
one  harrast  period  par  year  which  occurs  to 
November- Deoambar  although  the  firat  har- 
raataig  may  start  tn  October.  The  short  rains 
crop,  for  harreat  to  June,  la  typlcaUy  nagll- 
glbla.  The  mato  eropa  grown  are  sorghum 
and  tafl.  and  to  a  laaaar  axtant  malsa,  wbaat. 
barlay  and  a  raoga  of  warmer  cUmau  pulaea 
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including  etUck-psa  »nd  hone  t>«*n«.  Typl-  sumed  that  over  the  lowland  cropping  areaa      dltlon.  There  hu  been  a  move  In  the  balance 

cally  sorghum  la  plant«l  In  May  for  harreet  on   average  there   la  about  80%   of  an  ade-      of  the  environment  which  haa  incieaaed  the 

u>wards  the  end  of  the  year:   teff  and  other  quate  yield  on  70%  of  a  normal  area,  giving      "camel-country"     at     the     expense     of     the 

crops    are    planted    later    but    have    ahorter  a  production  of  about  58%  of  the  total  re-      "cattle-couiitry"     Camela    are    becoming    a 

growing  periods    Poor  ewly  rains  reduce  the  quired   for   minimum    need*.   Since    part    of      life-saver  as  a  source  nf  milk,  and  tho^or- 

sorghum   crop   and    usually    lead    to   an    in-  a  •■normal"   production,   particularly   In   the       t\:nate  families  who  had  camel   herds   ( per- 

creaae  In  the  area  under  teff.  Since  tefl  yield*  Raya-Kobo  awraja.  would  be  sold  In  Asmara      haps  20<^  of  the  total  i    are  on  their  way  to 

are  lower  than  sorghum  thla  at  once  reduces  and  other  ui-ban  centers,  it  can  be  assumed      recovery 

•.he  volTuse  of  the  harveet.  that  there  wUl  be  no  surplus  for  sale  and  33  In  other  areaa.  soil  moisture  was  not 
21-  Any  review  of  the  harvest  proepecta  in  that  the  area  may  also  be  about  36%  shor.  reduced  to  -he  same  extent,  and  with  the 
1973  must  first  take  Into  account  the  evenU  of  Ua  basic  subalstenc«  needs.  Since  few  rains  the  grass  revived  In  some  places  no- 
of  1971  and  1972.  In  both  years,  wide  areas  farmers  have  much  left  In  the  way  of  re-  tably  shallow  depretwloas.  the  uraae  has  re- 
suffered  from  drought.  Thla  was  particularly  serves.  It  must  be  assumed  that  thla  deficit  vlved  fully  But  there  U  now  a  very  sparse 
the  case  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  eastern  wUl  need  to  be  met  from  outalde  sources  livestock  population  to  eat  it  and  a  con- 
secUon  In  Raya-Kobo,  Ye)u  and  Ambaaael  This  ImpUee  that  food  relief  wUl  be  needed  dltlon  of  undergrazlng  exists  This  will  allow 
awrajas  (3ub-Provtncee)  and  in  the  southern  in  1974  and  that  the  need  will  buUd  up  the  paature  to  seed  and  multiply,  and  with 
parts  of  the  western  section  in  Borena.  significantly  from  about  March  onwards  un-  luck  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  surviving 
WareUu  and  Worehlmenu  awrajas.  The  three  Ul  the  next  harvest  due  in  November  While  grasslands  should  build  up  satLsfactorUy 
north-eastern  awrsjas  extend  Into  the  no-  some  wUl  want  more  and  others  leas,  the  in  the  next  few  years  Indeed,  unless  cattle 
madlc  areas  which  are  reviewed  In  a  separate  average  need  may  be  for  four  months  of  are  Injected  from  other  areas,  the  carrying 
section  of  thla  paper  and  the  plcttire  is  food  aid  per  person  dtirlng  the  year  capacity  of  the  pastures  could  be  expected 
typically  of  reducing  rainfall  as  one  goes  east.  37.  The  estimated  number  of  people  hi  the  to  btUld  up  at  a  faster  rate  than  that  of  herd 
The  south-western  and  central  western  are*  U  980.000.  On  the  basis  of  this  number  re-eetabllshment.  and  thus  for  some  year» 
awrajas  have  been  the  source  of  much  of  the  of  people  requiring  13  kUos  of  grain  per  per-  one  could  forsee  a  s'.!rplu.s  of  irrazlng 
migration  out  of  WoUo  Province  during  the  son  per  month  the  amount  needed  Is  47.000  33.  While  the  camela  ar«  now  thriving  the 
past  year  as  groups  of  people  trekked  west-  tons.  position  of  the  goats  and  cattle  Is  much  less 
wards  and  southwards  in  search  of  better  Swrnmory  o/ f/ie  ^o«*  n*ed /or  t/ie  WoJJo  satisfactory  There  la  now  abundant  feed  for 
con(Utlons  and 'or  paid  employment.  In  the  Prov>ince  crxtpved  areaa  In  1974  ^^^-  ^^t  numbers  are  ver>  severely  de- 
-.orthern  part  of  the  western  section  In  Wag  pleted.  In  the  case  of  cattle,  lossea  from 
and  Laata  awrajaa  both  1971  and  1973  were  ^^^^^  ..^                                             1.°^      deaths    haa    been    the    major    contributory 

:'^  Po«^  ye«"  and  left  the  areas  In  a  pre-  £^^a   ^ ' J?'^  '^'^-  ''"^  "^  "^^  '^  ^'  «^^-  ^^'^^  ^^r. 

^o     .'*^'i*"°°  ^^ '       •  ''^    ^^    greater,    manv    people    have    been 

22  At   the   start  of   1973.   the  position   of  _  ^  forced    to  sell    in   order   to   buy   food   to   an 

rnany  people  waa  thua  already  bad  In  that  ^°^  " ^*-°^  extent    where    female    breeding    etock    have 

they  were  sufTerlng  from  food  shortages  from  38  The  total  population  of  Wollo  (exclud-  been  dlsp<«ed  of  and  the  capacity  of  flecks 
the  1971  and  1972  production  and  were  being  ing  the  nomadic  areas)  Is  estimated  about  to  buUd  up  haa  been  correapondlngly  dam- 
.orced  to  dispose  of  reserve  assets  in  order  3  4  million.  On  the  basis  of  12  kUos  of  grain  aged.  The  effect  Ls  much  the  same  whether 
CO  raise  money  to  buy  food  In  this  way  they  per  person  per  month  the  minimum  gross  the  stock  haa  gone  by  death  or  by  sale  cat- 
became  poorer  and  poorer.  quantity  of  grain  to  feed  the  population  for  tie  herds  are  depleted  by  80~»0%.  and  a  great 

23  A  favourable  short  rains  season,  at-  one  year  Is  364.000  tons.  The  food  aid  need  many  people  now  have  nothing  left  and  are 
though  not  normally  of  much  significance  for  is  therefore  31.5%  of  the  total  minimum  dsstltute.  Farther  what  remalna  of  the  herds 
crop  growing,  could  have  helped  to  tide  many  need,  a  percentage  fairly  close  to  that  for  of  cattle  are  unbalanced  as  between  male 
Deople  over  the  difficult  period  untn  Novem-  Tlgre  Province.  and   female   and   voung   and   old   stock    Re- 

^nlhi?   inH  '^,H*'*^'^.  r"^**   ''*^°''  D    The  Nomadic  Areas  malnlng    flocks    of    goats    are    probably    less 

available,    and    would    certainly    have    done  ^    ,^.,     .^         ,  .     .  _.  unbalanced,    since    it    was    possible    to   keen 

much    to   retrieve   the   position   of  the   live-  ^    "^'l*   there   la  no   accurate   figure   of  breeding   female*   to   be^i^nl^   a/ter   !n 

stock.  In  the  event  the  short  rains  In  Feb-  Population.   It    Is   believed    that,    before   the  ^,^  had  gonT-^ is  factor    counted  wi^h  th- 

ruary  and  March  were  virtually  a  total  faU-  '^^^  drought,  there  were  some  136.000  people  'h^rwr  g^tatlon  ^r^  for  ^oail  w7i    mlTn 

ure  with  the  result  that  no  "stop-gap"  crop-  '°   ^0"°  ^^'^  T^«^  ''^'^  ^^  °'  "f*   '"  that   the^a'u^l  ^ui^un  of   n^irT^^r.^n 

ring  waa  possible    And-moreTrtSuS-graS-  ^'^^'^^  nomadic.  Meat.  mUk  and  blood  are  pr^e^d   f^terl^ur^iu  thL  Han   J^tS 

mg.    already   at   a   low  ebb   by  Janua^Tln-  ^bUlned   from   their  fiocks  and   grain,   nor-  Z^  BmT-^  ^h^XlTot  c^s    it  win  7a^ 

stead  of  improving    got  steadUv  worse  ™*"y   obtained   In   exchange   for   their  live-  I*"''    "JIJ    .„h    ,k  1      !;  ,        ^' 

34.  The  main  c^Tpl^^Lr^er^ton  '^^  ^<^  livestock  products,  fills  out  their  ^J^J  J!*"'  ^^""^  ^^'^,  '»^°  ^""^^  '«^  »" 
started  unfavourably'^^'t^^.^St  In"  ^'"^  ^-^  "-<1«  their  traditional  way  of  life  Z^<i  up  thefr  ;:,o^r  es  .LaT SuTh^'^o^ 
migration  out  of  the  Prorlnce  had  already  ^^"^  P'^^^  no  crops  themselves,  and  hence  °  ,  1?  kL^„  "f.  ^Jr^Vv  ,1^  Such  people 
started  Losses  among  work  oxfn  htS  ^^^  *-  vulnerable  to  price  and  supply  fluctatlona  ^nZ  ^o^'a^Vc  '^aT  of  'ufe'or'^.ust'^e  r'e' 
a  level  which  has  been  estimated  at  between  ^  t*^»  «^^  <^'^  livestock  markeU.  ..»*7J^  ,^t  1  Z  I  .  ,T. 
30%  and  25^  Of  the  total ^^m.LJ'o^"  30.  TT^  types  of  livestock  normally  kept  o^ferm  pi^^^am^e  U^Yvldenu'v  ;^Jli?i^ 
were  too  weak  to  work  Many  people  had  no  "*  '^""•'  8o»ta  and  camels.  Herds  may  con-  t^^v!h^,.^I?'^*!!'I^t  "*  evidently  required 
seed  or  not  enough  to  plant  S^SlY  a^  of  '^^  °^  "^^  °o«  °^  these  three  or  a  mixture  ,7^1  efr^.?T^  .^^"  "'  k°  , 
cr-^  The  Ministry  Of  Agriculture  d^t^ut^'  o'  2  or  3  of  them  The  extent  to  which  co«n-  of  the  iTuman  communlt1e»°'^hl^''l^'^'le^ 
about  240  tona  of  seed-mostly  teff-but  this  ^unities  have  been  hit  by  the  drought  de-  ^at  T^^^^n/^JT^he  '^,r",^°  "'^ 
waa  considered  to  be  onlv  about  half  the  P«"«*«  °"  *>°^  "»«"•  ^•"•<1»  '^'■*  fompoeed  ^[^  P7  ^V  5  '^'»"'^<^^«  ^i  a  no- 
known  need  In  anv  caL  not^l^  ^^d^  O*"^  ^^  ^"^r  «irvlved.  Goats'^ have  ^*^  ' '°"'^.^"'7  ''^  ''"^ '  '^'  «'"«;^'»<1 
done  about  the  state  of  t^  work  oxTn        '^  also   come   through    .-t^asonably    well     but    It  ^o '^"'*  ^°   ^f  TcJ^H^L':^'^^''''''^  *"'' 

25.  On  thla  reduc«l  area  of  planting  the  »PP««»n  that  between  80-'c  and  90».  of  the  fV^J^l^Jl  ^.^^^'Tfv  ?  L  3^"  ''°"''"' 
long  rains  then  fell  In  a  somewhsTunflrtu!  ^"tle  have  been  lo«  Not  aU  these  died  on  l^^i'I^JuLli  r"^""^  ""  ^'''"'^  ""^ 
nate  pattern  In  some  area*  they  ca^  a  lltUe  the  hoof.  Some  were  got  to  a  market  and  l  *  .  t  *"  J''"^L^V"*"''  '"^'  '^'  ""^ 
late  but  the  main  dlfllcultyiay  mT^mn^?  'etched  a  few  doUars.  and  the  hides  of  those  ^"'l, "77  returned  Some,  no  doubt,  de- 
of  very  mtenae  storms  in  July  whl4  ,^^  that  died  and  had  value  If  it  could  be  real-  ^tr^,*?^^"^??..^'?^.' ,'^*'  "-tf^hed  help, 
severe  erosion  and  almoet  did  i^  hara  '»*'■  ^ut  prices  obuinable  were  very  low  ^""ILh^"'  ^t'^*^^  ^  ^HrJ*"^'""  I"''  ""' 
-.han  good  A  few  weeks  of  very  heavy  nCn  "^^eed.  and  with  grain  prices  correspond-  ^n^hV^?  /v,^  ^  ^"''iKr.  Meanwhile  the 
was  then  foUowed  by  a  dry  spell  before  The  l°«?ly  ^^^-  P^^"  ^^  able  to  get  fiTles.  ^^^^  ?l  '^^  '*"  ^^^^^  ^T  '***''"^ 
end  of  the  rains,  the  pattern  of  which  ^  exchange  for  their  stock  than  would  nor-  ^°"'  ^'f*"  ^"^  J"*^*  where  whole  com- 
varied  from  place  to  place  In  some  places.  "^^^  ^»«"'  ^>**^  the  case.  This  is  an  alarm-  ^""'"^  '  "P'^  "^  t^  However  many  at- 
noubly  the  north-east  .Raya-Kobo)  already  ''^  downward  spiral  towards  destitution  l^l  llr.TJ^ ^' ^^""^  their  livestock,  to 
hard  hit.  the  rains  pe'«red  out  early  and  ^l.  The  prospects  for  recovery  over  the  long  '^"ff"  centres  to  g«t  helP-  Stock  died  on  the 
only  poor  yields  can  be  expected  In  the  '^««  »^  »'^  certam  respects  favourable  as-  '  '  f'  1  "i*'^''-  .  t  human  survivors  are 
South-east  good  late  rain  haa  revived  the  "uming  no  major  drought  recurrence  The  "°^  to  be  found  in  the  shelters  and  feeding 
position  and  there  waa  still  some  rain  in  late  Pre«>°t  availability  of  grazing  and  browse  U  >,  "  ,  !L^*^*  Oovemment  and  others 
September,  with  the  result  that  some  good  «°«*-  '^•'^  'he  raLia  came  in  July  they  fell  .'  **'  "?,,,*'*  ^"^  '  "°  function- 
crops  will  be  harvested  In  the  western  sec-  "P^n  clrought-strlcken  land  Over  wide  areaj.  '^^  '^^L  J  ^  ^°  return  to.  and  It  Is  to  be 
tlon  ot  the  Area  'here  Is  less  information  on  the  grass  had  gone,  and  will  take  many  vears  "P<^ted  that  theywlll  have  to  be  supported 
how  the  ralna  have  ended,  but  Indications  to  re-establish.  Indeed  there  are  places  wher*  ^  *  ^^^  J'  u„7^'^  appear  to  be  mostly 
are  of  average  yields  being  below  normal  a  grass  cover  may  never  revive  under  natural  '''"^'^  and  children  No  reliable  informa- 
Inaect  damage  Is  reported  as  aevere  In  the  ctandltion*.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  ralna  ,,  ^  available  on  the  numbers  of  destl- 
northwest  , Wag  awraja)  Such  outbreaka  are  ^  *^<^  »«««  haa  been  to  increaae  the  scrub  '"X,  ^  ^*"  '^°"'<*  ^  "  '^"y  "  30000 
ujualiy  aaaociated  with  early  stoppage  of  ths  browse  upon  which  the  camels,  and  to  some  °'^^'^°  I^^,  ,  ,.  ^ 
™'n«  extent,  the  goata  feed  Thus  the  camels  which            1        '   ^^^'   ***°"   "^'^    ^^  "'*■*   °°- 
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(TTow  no  crops  of  their  own  they  will  need  to 
exchange  their  livestock  products  for  grain 
and  wUl  cor.tinue  to  be  doubly  at  the  mercy 
of  future  dro'jghts.  It  Is  therefore  desirable 
that  long-term  plans  for  their  futtire  sho^ild 
liciude  at  least  some  capacity  for  them  to 
prow  some  crops  of  their  own.  The  Livestock 
K-  Meat  Board  food-for-work  Project  In  the 
.North-Bast  rangelanda  aaslst^-^l  by  UKODA/ 
OXPAM^CThrlstkui  Aid  recogtOaes  this  point 
In  that  It  Includes  a  component  fo*-  Intro- 
ducing simple  waterspreadlng  for  a  start  of 
crop  growing  In  the  rangelanda,  which.  If 
successful,  may  imply  a  major  departure 
from  traditional  nomadic  ways  of  life.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said.  It  seema  clear  that  a 
niajor  and  lon^t-term  programme  Is  required 
Uj  rehabilitate  the  nomadic  population.  The 
Immediate  need  Is  to  fe«d  and  restore  to 
health  the  destitute  people.  Insofar  as  food  In 
1974  la  concerned  a  reasonable  estimate  ap- 
pears to  be  that  35.000  people  will  need  to  be 
fed  for  the  full  12  montba  of  the  yecu-.  At  a 
rate  of  12  kilos  at  grain  per  person,  per  month 
this  will  need  6,040  tons  of  grain — in  round 
figures  6,000  tons.  Belief  supplies  of  powdered 
skim  milk  anticipated  from  Ehirope  (from  the 
Swiss  Oovomme.'-.t  and  other  sources)  will  be 
e^eclally  valuable  to  this  segment  of  the 
population. 

rv.  MxcicAL  us 
38  The  principal  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
an  analysis  of  food  shortages  But  It  must  be 
recorded  that  the  Impact  of  the  famine  on 
the  physical  oondltlon  of  the  population  haa 
been  general  and  severe.  E^tlmate^  of  deaths 
number  In  the  tern  of  tho-usanAs,  and.  In  re- 
lief camps  and  shelters  over  100.000  people 
are    living    In    conditions    inimical    to    the 


preasrvatlon  of  a  reasonatde  standard  of 
health.  The  health  condition  of  persons  with- 
out access  to  campe  and  health  facilities  can 
only  be  surmised.  The  avallabUlty  of  medi- 
cal care  within  the  oampe  Is  uneven;  sof&e 
camps  have  no  qualified  resident  medical 
personnel,  and  where  such  personnel  are 
available  they  are  lnadequsit«  In  number  and 
Inadequately  supplied  and  equipped.  Trans- 
portation facllltlse,  for  personnel  and  ma- 
terials, are  totally  Inadequate.  Clean  water 
Is  not  uniformly  available  In  relief  campe  or 
in  all  health  stations.  Some  of  the  expatri- 
ate medical  personnel  supplied  by  external 
aid  agencies,  notably  through  the  Intama- 
tlonaJ  Red  Cross  will  be  withdrawn  In  Novem- 
ber, and  It  appears  that  they  must  be  re- 
placed. Purthermore,  urgent  consideration 
musrt  be  given  to  the  augmented  deployment 
of  Ethiopian  medical  personnel  to  the 
drvught-strlcken  areas.  UNICEF  has  indi- 
cated a  readiness  to  consider  requests  for 
medical  supplies  and  equipment,  assistance 
In  the  provision  of  water  and  transportation 
faculties,  as  weU  as  travel  allowances  for 
Ethiopian  medical  p)er9onnel,  if  this  should 
be  necessary,  and  It  is  hoped  that  fuU  ad- 
vantage wUl  be  taken  of  this  offer. 
V.  sT7iiUCAaT  Airs  coirci,rrBioM8 
37  Pood  aid  will  be  required  through  1974 
to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
Provinces  of  Wollo  and  Tlgre  In  excess  of 
their  anticipated  production.  In  an  amount 
of  about  160,000  tons  of  grain.  A  table  show- 
ing a  rough  breakdown  of  the  total  require- 
ment by  month  la  attached.  A  portion  of  this 
requirement  can  and  must  be  met  from  the 
domestic  production  of  other  areas  within 
Ethiopia.   The    balance   will   have   to   come 
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from  sources  external  to  Ethiopia.  Transpor- 
tatlon  faculties,  especially  lorries,  will  be  m- 
quired  to  facUltate  dlstrlhution. 

38.  In  the  opinion  of  this  office,  this  As- 
sessment makes  a  clear  and  comp>elUng  case 
for  the  World  Pood  Programme  to  proTide  the 
second  10,000  tona  tranche  of  grain  of  the 
20,000  tons  requested  from  WPP  by  the  IBO 
In  May  1973,  and  demonstrates  that  ttte  re- 
quirement is  urgent. 

39.  Milk,  OSM,  faff  a  and  other  nutrient 
foods  and  diet  supplements  will  also  be  re- 
quired throughout  the  year.  Paffa  can  be 
produced  locally. 

40.  Medical  supplies  and  personnel  will  be 
required  from  external  sources  throughout 
the  year,  and  additional  Ethiopian  medical 
personnel  wUl  be  required  In  the  drought 
area. 

41.  Paragraphs  37-40  above  deal  with  emer- 
gency requirements  to  save  Lives,  but  simul- 
taneously studies  of  longer  term  measures 
need  to  be  completed  regarding  resettlement 
ispeclaUy  from  WoUo),  re-eEtabllshment  of 
livestock  herds  and  plow-oxen  populations, 
establishment  of  water  points  and  fnwiT 
road  Infrastructure,  and  other  matters. 

43.  Of  specific  and  Immediate  Importance 
Is  the  esttmatlon  and  procurement  of  ade- 
quate seed  supplies  of  suitable  varieties  for 
the  planting  of  a  full  area  In  1074  without 
which  shortages  are  likely  to  continue  Into 
1976,  even  given  favourable  climatic  con- 
ditions In  1974. 

43.  Estimates  of  food  aid  reqtilrementa 
may  be  refined  as  more  information  becomes 
available  concerning  the  results  of  the  Im- 
minent harvest,  within  the  affected  areas  and 
elsewhere  In  Ethiopia. 


January        Febnisry 


Msrdi 


April 


Miy 


JuM 


July 


August     September         Octsber      November      December 


Total 


Tlgre 4,000 

Hlgblind  Wolk) &,  OCO 

Uwlana  *ollo 1,000 

Nomedtc  ireu 500 

TotsI M,bOO 


t.ooo 

7,000 

10,000 

6,000 

6.000 

6.000 

2,000 

3.000 

5,000 

500 

400 

400 

M,500 


16.400 


21.400 


10.000            7,000            4,000            8,000            8.000            4.000 68.000 

4,000 27  000 

7,000             7,000             4,000             7,000             8,000             3.666..         '.          "_ 47^000 

400                400                400                400                400  400                400                400  5,000 

21,400           14,400            8,400           15.400           16,400  7.400                400                400  147.000 


Note:  The  tbe*«  Ubte  indicates  high  deliveries  in  the  first  halt  ot  the  year  nsing  to  a  maximum  in  April  and  May  This  ds«s  rut  mean  that  consumption  requirements  will  be  at  a  peak  during  this 
penod.  It  reflects  the  need  to  get  distribution  to  the  reirxiter  areas  ahead  of  schedule  before  the  heavy  rains  to  be  expected  In  July  and  August  dose  many  of  the  roadv  Whatever  the  actual  total  of 
rtlief  need  finally  decided  upon,  this  fact  will  need  to  be  taken  into  account 


Tbtt  or  Lxm*  to  SccarrAaT  of  Stati  Hxnst 

A.   KlSSLNOEB   BT    SKNATOB    ESWAKO    M.    KKN- 

NEDT,     CliAIBMAN     OF     THE     JUBICIABT     SUB- 

coKurrm    on    Rxrucxxs 

NOV-EMBKR    27,    1973. 
Hon.  HXKHT  A.  KiSSTNGKB, 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Sbcretast  :  Recent  reports  Indi- 
cate that  increasingly  severe  drought  con- 
ditions are  producing  widespread  hunger  and 
famine  Ln  many  areas  of  Sthlc^ia  displacing 
millions  and  threatening  the  lives  of  several 
hundred  thotisand  people.  As  in  my  earlier 
Inquiry  on  the  food  crisis  In  West  Africa,  I 
would  appreciate  learning  the  Department's 
BjgaeRsment  of  the  drought  and  famine  con- 
ditions lu  Ethiopia,  what  has  been,  to  date, 
our  government's  response  in  support  of  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  growing  food  needs  in  this 
area,  and  what  the  anticipated  needs  wlU 
be  over  the  coming  year. 

In  particular,  I  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing the  Department's  evaluation  of  the  en- 
closed report  prepared  by  the  Regional  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Prograaa  la  Addis  Ababa  oti  October 
2nd,  entitled  "A  Review  of  Implications  of 
the  Drought  in  the  Stricken  Areas  of  Tlgre 
a»nd  Wollo  Provinces  In  Khlopla."  This  dis- 
turb Ing  report  has  been  corroborated  by 
many  other  reports  I  have  received  from  the 
field,  and  It  indicates  that  the  effects  of 
Ethiopia's  tiiree-year  drought  have  been 
catastrophic"  in  many  areas  and  has  pro- 
duced condit^ns  not  unlike  those  In  the 
Sahel  region  of  West  Africa. 


However.  In  conversations  which  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  have  had  with  ofllclals  in 
the  Department  and  within  the  Agency  for 
International  Develc^ment,  a  more  optim- 
istic assessment  has  been  given  which  runs 
counter,  In  many  respects,  to  the  UNDP  re- 
I>ort.  While  these  officials  describe  the  situa- 
tion In  Ethiopia  as  "serious,"  the  American 
Ambassador  has  apparently  not  declared  an 
emergency  nor  cabled  for  urgent  relief  sup- 
plies or  funds.  Yet.  if  the  UNDP  report  and 
others  are  correct  In  their  assessment  of  the 
current  situation,  serious  questions  must  be 
raised  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  government's 
response 

In  addition  to  an  evaluation  of  the  UNDP 
report.  I  would  also  appreciate  the  Depart- 
ment's response  to  these  specific  questions 
pertaining  to  drought  and  famine  conditions 
In  Ethiopia: 

(1)  What  studies  have  American  officials 
In  the  field  completed  on  the  food  situation 
In  Ethiopia,  what  are  their  findings,  and 
can  copies  of  these  reports  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Subcommittee?  What  are  the 
estimated  food  Importation  requirements  for 
Ethiopia  for  the  coming  year? 

(2)  What  has  been,  to  date,  the  response 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment  in  food 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  drought  relief 
effort  In  Ethiopia,  and  what  amounts  are 
anticipated  over  the  coming  year?  What  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Oorernment  are  in- 
volved, directly,  or  Indirectly,  In  food  relief 
programs? 

(3)  What  contribution  in  food  or  financial 
assistance  have  t>een  made  by  other  nations. 


and  hae  the  United  States  Government 
agreed  to  participate  in  multUateral  relief 
efforts?  What  further  contrlbutionB  from 
the  International  community  are  antici- 
pated over  the  coming  year? 

i4|  What  requests  for  financial  or  food 
aselstance  are  currently  under  review  by 
A.I.D.,  either  by  international  relief  organi- 
zations pr  by  private  voluntary  agencies? 
Have  any  requests  been  made  or  denied,  and, 
if  denied,  for  what  reasons? 

As  m  our  earlier  Inquiry  into  the  humani- 
tarian needs  created  by  the  Seihellan  drought, 
the  above  Information  will  be  useftil  In  the 
Subcommittee's  assessment  of  htimanltarlan 
needs  in  Ethiopia  Many  thanks  for  your 
consideration,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

EOWAKS  M.  KXNKEDY. 

Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Refikgees. 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  LAID  ASIDE 
TEMPORARILY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  aak  unanimous  cozuent  that  the  un- 
finlshed  business — S.  1868 — be  laitl  aside 
temporarily  today  and  remain  In  a  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  status  until  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  debt  limit  extension  bill  or 
the  close  of  business  today,  whichever  Is 
the  earlier. 
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The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


tlon  of  children  In  th«  District  of  OolumbU. 
aod  for  otlier  purpoe^A 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMEa^'  TO 
10:30  AM. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10:30  am,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CAUL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R.  6186.  An  act  to  amend  the  Dlatrtct 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1047  regvd- 
Ing  taxAbUity  of  dlvidenda  received  by  a 
corporation  from  Insurance  companies. 
bants,  and  other  savings  Institutions; 

H-R.  6758  An  act  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  28  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
relating   to  usury,   and   for  other  purposes; 

HR  7318.  An  act  to  Improve  the  laws 
relating  to  regulation  of  insurance  com- 
panies  In   the   District   of   Columbia; 

H.R  10806.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  so  as  to 
enable  airline  employees  to  exchange  days 
at  regular  rates  of  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  11338.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
•March  16,  1936  (relating  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  In  the  District  of  Columbia), 
to  provide  for  an  improved  system  of  adop- 
tion of  chUdren  In  tne  District  of  Colximbla, 
*nd  for  other  purpoaes 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bUls  were  severallj-  read 
twice  by  their  UUes  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

HJi.  6186  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  regarding 
taxablUlty  of  dividends  received  by  a  cor- 
poration from  Insurance  companies,  banks, 
and  other  savUaga  institutions. 

HJl.  6758.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  28  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  Code 
relating   to   usury,   and   for  other  purposee,' 

SR  7218  -An  act  to  Improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  regulation  of  insurance  companies 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H-R.  10806  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  so  as  to 
enable  airline  employees  to  exchange  days 
at  regular  ratee  of  vrnpensatlon.  and  for 
other  purpoaes.    and 

HJi  :\£iB  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
March  16.  1936  relating  to  the  Bo«rtl  of 
Public  Welfare  in  the  District  of  Coluunbla). 
to  provide  for  an  improved  system  of  adop- 


TEMPORARY   INCREASE   IN   PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30  am 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H  R.  11104.  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  btll  (HJl.  11104)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  of  $10,700,000,000  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to 
which  this  temporary  debt  limit  applies  to 
June  30.  1974. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2.  after  line  3.  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

S«c-  3.  No  debt  owed  to  the  United  States 
Government  under  any  program  by  any  for- 
eign government  may  be  canceled,  renegoti- 
ated, rescheduled,  or  settled  in  any  manner 
(other  than  by  timely  payment  In  full)  un- 
less the  Congress  speclflcally  authorizes  by 
concurrent  resolution  the  cancellation,  re- 
negotiation, rescheduling,  or  other  settle- 
ment of  the  debt. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  and  during  the 
votes  thereon,  Roy  Greenaway  and  Jan 
Mueller  may  be  permitted  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  during  Senate  debate 
on  H.R,  11104,  the  debt  limit  bill,  the 
following  staff  members  be  permitted  on 
the  floor: 

From  the  Finance  Committee  staff: 
Michael  Stem,  Bob  Willan,  Bill  Morris. 
Bob  Best 

Prom  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation:  Larry 
Woodworth.  Bob  Shapiro.  Al  Buckberg. 
Mark  McConaghy,  Mike  Bird. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  be  permitted  on  the  floor  during 
rollcalls  &8  well. 

I  make  the  same  request  with  respect 
to  HR.  3153.  the  social  security  bill, 
when  It  is  called  up.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  Finance  Com- 
mittee staff  members  be  permitted  on 
the  floor  at  that  time: 

Michael  Stem.  Jay  Constantlne,  Jim 
Mongan,  Joe  Humphreys,  Bill  Galvln. 
Bill  Morris,  Bob  Willan:  and  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  Fred 
Amer.  Frank  Crowley,  Margaret  Malone. 
Jennifer  O'Sulllvan. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  Include 
in  the  request  that  Carey  Parker,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  debt  celluig 
bill,  may  be  permitted  access  to  the 
floor? 

Mr    LONG    I  malce  the   request 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate,  which  contains  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  action  on  the  public 
debt  limit,  HR  11104.  provides  for  ar. 
increase   in   the   present  limit   on   out- 


standing Federal  debt  to  $475  7  billion 
for  the  remainder  of  fl.-'cal  year  1974 
The  fiscal  year,  as  you  know,  ends  on 
June  30.  1974.  and  before  'iiat  date,  wp 
will  return  to  the  Senate  .vith  another 
debt  limit  bill  to  meet  t^.e  estimated 
requirements  for  fiscal  year  1875  and  t.i 
make  any  additional  adjustments  in  the 
debt  Limit  that  may  bet^onie  neces,<iary 
before  the  end  of  tliis  fiscal  rear 

The  $475.7  bUllon  debt  limit  In  this 
bill  WHS  approved  by  the  House  after  a 
floor  amendment  reduced  the  ceiling 
from  the  $478  bUllon  that  had  been 
approved  by  the  Ways  and  Meaiii, 
Committee 

In  the  public  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  adminiotratlru  requested  an 
increase  in  the  combined  permanent  and 
temporary  limitation  on  Uie  public  debt 
to  $480  billion  for  all  of  fi.scal  year  1974. 
It  had  made  the  same  request  before 
the  Ways  and  MearLs  Committee  last 
month. 

Treasury  projections  of  the  outstand- 
ing debt  levels  during  the  mouth  and 
at  month's  end  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  show  only  3  peaks,  when  the 
debt  would  exceed  the  $475.7  billion 
level  Two  of  the  peaks  would  be  at  $478 
billion — on  April  10  and  Mav  31— and 
the  third  would  be  at  $480  billion  on 
Jime  11.  All  the  projection.^  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Treasury  will 
maintain  a  cash  balance  at  a  constant 
level  of  $9  billion,  which  includes  a  $3 
lrilll<Mi  margin  for  contingencies,  and 
each  of  them  appears  to  be  manageable 
within  the  present  outlooks  for  the  econ- 
omy and  the  money  markets  Two  of  the 
peaks — April  10  and  June  11— will  occur 
Just  before  major  surges  of  corporate 
and  individual  income  tax  payments 
due  on  the  15th  of  each  month.  The 
April  pa>Tnent-s  include  individual  final 
payments  for  1973  and  the  first  individ- 
ual and  corporate  payments  on  esti- 
mated liabilities  for  calendar  year  1974. 
and  the  June  payments  Include  the 
second  Indivlduail  and  corporate  pay- 
ments on  estimated  liabilities  for  calen- 
dar year  1974  and  final  corporate  pay- 
ments on  1973  liabUlties. 

The  administration's  current  estimates 
of  the  budget  outlook  which  are  the 
basis  for  peak  debt  projections  indicate 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  balance  in 
the  unified  budget  at  $270  billion  of  re- 
ceipts and  outlays  Of  course,  there  are 
uncertainties  in  this  outlook,  since  con- 
gressional action  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted on  all  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  the 
estimates  of  budget  outlays  may  require 
revision  after  they  have  been  enacted. 

Estimates  of  receipts  arc  dependent 
upon  the  levels  of  economic  activity  and 
Income  during  1973  and  the  first  few 
months  of  1 974.  The  administration's  eco- 
nomic estimates  for  1973  are  In  general 
agreement  with  prlTate  economic  fore- 
casts, smd  the  Treasury's  receipts  oatl- 
matea  are  consistent  with  these  eco- 
nomic forecasts. 

The  economic  outlook  for  1974  Is  un- 
certain at  this  time,  although  economists 
outside  of  the  Federal  Government  gen- 
erally are  forecasting  a  slower  rate  of 
.-eal  economic  growth  than  Is  the  Treas- 
ury. But  It  is  unlikely  that  even  a  some- 
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what  slower  rate  of  growth  will  have  a 
!«ertous  impact  upon  receipts  and  the  debt 
limit  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974, 
ending  on  Juaa  30.  1974.  The  same  gen- 
eral perspective  also  applies  to  the  budg- 
etary impllcatloiiB  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo— however  severe  It  may  tum  out 
for  this  country  In  1974,  most  of  the  fac- 
tors that  determine  budget  receipts  in 
fi.scal  year  1974  have  already  taken  place. 

Under  any  circimistances,  a  new  pub- 
lic debt  limit  bill  must  be  passed  by  next 
June  30,  and  any  unexpected  decline  in 
receipts,  or  Increase  in  budget  outlays, 
earjy  in  1974  would  at  most  require  con- 
sideration of  a  debt  limit  bUl  1  or  2 
months  sooner  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

The  Finance  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national nnance  recently  held  public 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
government  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States.  There  now  is  outstanding  about 
$55  to  $60  bUllon  in  principal  and  inter- 
est owed  to  the  United  States  on  debts 
that  go  back  to  World  War  I,  even  though 
there  have  been  many  reductions  from 
the  original  levels  of  obligations  due  to 
negotiated  settlements,  reschedulings 
and  cancellations. 

Debt  reschedullng.s  have  occurred  reg- 
ularly in  recent  years  as  a  result  of 
executive  negotiations,  who.se  conduct 
has  been  supported  by  an  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  Issued  on  December  24. 
1970.  It  was  maintained  in  that  opinion 
that  the  Executive  has  authority  to  re- 
negotiate loan  terms  under  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act.  to  modify  agreements 
made  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944.  and  to  reschedule  debts  Incurred 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  gen- 
erally known  as  Public  Law  480.  While 
these  debt  modifications  undoubtedly 
have  provided  a.ssistance  to  debt  bur- 
dened countries,  they  have  resulted  in 
imderstatements  of  the  budgetary  costs 
of  the  agencies  that  provide  foreign  aid 
because  the  changes  In  debt  status  were 
not  included  In  proposals  for  new  foreign 
assistance. 

A  congressional  effort  to  restrict  this 
practice  in  the  form  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  was  limited  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinion  that  the  amendment  re- 
lated only  to  loans  made  imder  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  As  a  result.  It  is 
held  that  the  Executive  can  reschedule 
debt  obligations  made  under  provisions 
of  other  laws. 

The  Finance  Committee  recently  took 
notice  of  the  proposal  to  write  off  vir- 
tually the  entire  $3  billion  debt  owed  by 
the  Government  of  India  to  the  United 
States.  Excellent  reasons  may  exist  for 
this  action  with  regard  to  India,  but  the 
committee  believes  that  the  Executive 
should  not  reschedule,  renegotiate,  or 
cancel  debts  of  foreign  governments 
without  the  approcal  of  Congress.  As  a 
result,  it  has  amended  the  debt  limit  bill 
as  psissed  by  the  House  to  provide  that 
no  debt  owed  to  the  US  Government 
under  any  program  by  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment may  be  canceled,  renegotiated, 
rescheduled,  or  settled  in  any  mtinner — 


other  than  by  timely  payment  in  full — 
unless  the  Congress  specifically  author- 
izes such  action  by  concurrent  resolution. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also 
requested  the  committee  to  give  him 
statutory  authority  to  raise  the  interest 
rate  on  savings  bonds  above  the  present 

5  ^-percent  ceiling.  'When  Congress 
raised  the  Interest  rate  to  its  present 
level,  it  also  provided  that  the  Secretary, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  may 
Increase  this  Interest  by  not  more  than 
one -half  of  1  percent  for  any  interest 
accrual  p)erlod  on  or  after  June  1.  1970. 
The  intent  of  this  legislation  was  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vdth 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  increase 
the  savings  bond  interest  rates  by  up  to 
one-half  of  1  percent  above  the 
5 '2 -percent  limit  where  this  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  without  further 
congressional  action. 

Since  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury 
informed  the  committee  that  at  the 
present  time  his  desire  was  not  to  in- 
crease savings  bond  interest  rates  above 
a  6  percent  level,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  no  further  legislative  action 
is  needed  in  order  to  permit  him  to 
accomplish  this  result.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  Secretary-  at  the  pres- 
ent time  can  provide  for  an  interest  rate 
of  up  to  6  percent  because  of  the  one- 
half  of  1  percent  leeway  already  in  pres- 
ent law.  Moreover,  the  committee  did 
not  want  at  this  time,  at  least,  to  permit 
the  interest  rate  to  increase  to  more  than 

6  percent  because  of  the  effect  it  might 
have  on  other  forms  of  savings. 

When  the  committee  held  its  public 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  public  debt 
limit  on  November  15,  a  group  of  Sena- 
tors, representing  the  two  major  polit- 
cal  parties,  appeared  to  present  the  case 
for  an  amendment  to  this  bill  that  would 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  provision  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  that  deals  with 
public  financing  of  Presidential  election 
campaigns.  These  Senators  had  taken 
their  own  separate  amendments  on  this 
subject  and  combined  them  into  one 
amendment  which  they  requested  the 
committee  to  add  to  this  bill. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  amendment 
can  be  suggested  by  some  of  the  pro- 
posals which  would  provide  public 
financing  for  Presidential  primaries  and 
for  general  elections  for  the  House  and 
Senate,  increase  the  checkoff  on  tax  re- 
turns from  $1  to  $2  per  return — $4  on  the 
joint  return — increase  allowable  tax 
credits  for  poUtical  contributions  from 
$25  to  $50 — $100  on  Joint  returns — in- 
crease the  deduction  for  political  con- 
tributions from  $50  to  $100 — $200  cm  a 
joint  return — and  provide  limits  with  re- 
spect to  private  financing  to  the  extent 
still  available  under  the  proposal. 

The  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee expressed  a  variety  of  viewpoints  to 
this  subject.  After  weighing  these  con- 
siderations, the  committee  decided  not 
to  act  as  a  committee  this  sessic«i  on  put>- 
11c  financing  of  political  campaigns,  but 
the  committee  hopes  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  subject  later  this  year  or  next 
year.  In  deciding  not  to  &cX.  ai  this  sub- 
ject, the  committee  reserved  the  right  of 


each  Senator  on  the  committee  and,  in- 
deed each  Senator  on  the  floor,  to  follow 
his  convictions  with  regard  to  campsdgn 
flUiancing. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  tabula- 
tions in  the  committee  report  which  I 
think  help  to  Illustrate  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  problems  involved  in  debt 
limit  legislation.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
three  tabulations  which  I  have  had  pre- 
pared They  demonstrate  that  the  dis- 
posable perscMaal  income  in  ccsistant 
dollars  of  the  American  citizens  has  not 
declined,  but  has,  in  fact,  increased  year 
by  year  including  the  most  recent  years 
under  the  Nixon  administration.  "There 
are  further  tabulaticHis  to  demonstrate 
that  disposable  personal  lncc«ne  In  temas 
of  constant  dollars  per  total  civilian  em- 
ployment has  also  increased. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  I  have  pre- 
pared a  tabulation  to  demonstrate  that 
the  gross  national  product  and  the  per 
capita  gross  national  product  in  con- 
stant dollars  have  continued  to  Increase. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  people  con- 
sider the  problem  of  a  debt- limit  bill, 
especially  when  they  find  it  necessary  to 
Increase  the  debt  limit  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars, some  of  them  tend  to  feel  that  the 
world  is  coming  to  an  end  I  really  think 
that  if  one  looks  at  these  things  In  con- 
text and  looks  at  the  increasing  earn- 
ings of  the  American  people  and  the  in- 
creasing gross  national  product — in  ef- 
fect, what  we  have  with  which  to  pay 
the  debt  we  owe — one  feels  much  more 
reassured  about  the  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  tabulations  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  A.— GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AND   PER  CAPITA 
GNP  IN  CONSTANT  DOLURS,  195&-73 


GNP  in 

Perttnt 

Per  capiti 

GNP  in 

constant 

chan|« 

1958 

from 

constant 

dollan 

precoding 
poriod 

1958  dollars 

(billions) 

(dolUrs) 

1950. 

355.3 

9.6 

2.342 

1951. 

383.4 

7.9 

2.485 

1952. 

39S.1 

3.0 

2.517 

1953. 

412.8 

4,5 

2,587 

I9M 

407.0 
438.0 

-1.4 

7.6 

2.506 

1955. 

2.650 

1956. 

446.1 

1.8 

2.652 

1957. 

452.5 

l.S 

2.642 

1958 

U7.3 

-l.l 

2.569 

1959 

475.9 

6.4 

2.688 

1960. 

4r.7 

497.2 
529.8 
&51.0 
581.1 

617.8 
658.1 
675.2 
706.6 
725.6 
722.5 
745.4 

2.5 
1.9 
6.6 
4.0 
5.4 
6.3 
6.5 
2.6 
4.7 
2.7 
-.4 
3.2 

2.699 

1%) 

2.707 

1962 

2  840 

1%3 

2.912 

1964. 

3,028 

1965 

3,180 

1966 

3  348 

1%7 

3.398 

1968 

3.521 

1969 

3.580 

1970 

3  526 

1971 

3.600 

1972. 

790.7 

6.1 

3.7r 

Seasontlly  (djusttd 

a 

annual  r*tn. 

1973.'- 

is! 

QuartSf.. 

829.3 

8.4 

3.953 

2d  quirlM 

834.3 

2.4 

3.970 

3(3  ouartar           .     . 

841.6 

3.5 

3,987 

Prrtiminary. 

Sourt*:  Oflicc  of  the  Secretary  of  til*  TrMsury,  Oflict  ot  Debt 
Analysis,  Nov  21.  1973. 
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TABLE  8.-T0TAL  AHO  PER  CAPITA  WSPOSABLE  PERSONAL 
INCOME     IN     CONSTANT     DOLLARS     1950-73 


DispouMa  panonal 
incoma 

Par  capita 

DPI.  diania 

from 

pracadint 

(patcant) 

Panod 

Total  ia  1958  Par 
doMan  19(1 
(MUOH) 

capita  la 
1  daaara 
(da«an) 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953::::"::;™"" 

249.6 
256.7 
263.3 
275.4 
278.3 
296.7 
308.3 
315.8 
318.8 
333.0 
340.2 
3Sa7 
367.3 
381.3 
407.9 
435.0 
4S&9 
477.5 

4n.o 

51X6 
534.8 
554.9 

577.9 

603.9 
604  3 
609.8 

1.646 
1.657 
1.678 
1.726 
1.714 
1.796 
1.839 
1.844 
1.831 
1.881 
1.883 
1.901 
1.968 
2.015 
tl26 
2,239 
2.J35 
2.403 
2.486 
2.534 
2.610 
2.680 
2.767 

2.878 
2.877 
2.895 

(.4 

.7 
1.3 
2.9 

1954 

_  7 

1955 

4^7 

1956 

2.5 

1957 

1958 

S 

_  7 

1959 

1960 

2.7 

1 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1.9 
11 
2.  3 

1964 

5.5 

1965 

5.3 

1966 

1967 

4.3 
2  J 

1968 

.969 

1970 

15 
L9 
2.6 

1971 

1972 

SMMinaNy  ad|aitad  at 
amiiMlrataa.1973: 
Ist4«ar1ar 

2.7 
13 

5  2 

2dquaftar 

_  1 

3dqiMf1ar 

2  J 

Tabu  C. — Disv^ab.,^  D^Tj.'ui.  in.-cnc  n  ~.>^- 
itant  doUars  per  r-iccu  cM-i'.u-in.  '"iti.-v- 
ment — 1950-73 

(DPI   In    10M   dolUra   p«r   dTllUn   employ- 

mant— doUan] 
1980 ♦   ijfi 

1961     4    2'S4 

19fi3    4    r- 

1»M    4,   60i 

1964   4.  830 

________________  4    ""^ 

4    H4R 

6,  057 

.">    \S2 


of     -hf    B^crrtAjy    of    the 
>f    L>pbt    AnKljrsia.    Novem- 


19M 

19M 

19«7    

lOM 

19M    -. 

19«0 _. 

1941    

i9«a  

19«3    

1904 

19eS 

19M   

19«7 

19M   


f    .M4 


Soarca:  Offlca  of  tha  Sacntarr  ot  tka  Trvaniry,  (Mka  of  OaU 
Analysis,  No*  21. 1973L 


:•     SS*' 

__. "    ::g 

>'   jw^ 

_.. . .__  e.  4:i<j 

e.  673 

I9fl0   fl.  6B3 

1970 8,803 

1971    7.018 

1973   7.073 

flwinnaHy  tOJutif^d    at    a.r.n  .&:    r«taa 
1873: 

lat    quarter . 7,  2B0 

3d   qu*rt«p ._ 7, 183 

3d  quarter 7, 197 


s. .  irce      OT. 

'XT  i:     [st'i 

Mr    LOSr}    Mr    Prc-ddent.  In  addition 
•o  tha'    t.hfTP  are  a  number  of  tabula- 

•:'T.>:  m  rhf  printed  hearings,  tables  Nos 
;  thro'.Kfi  in  The"?e  have  come  to  be 
Known  a.-^  th»^  •Ix-in^  tabulations"  or  the 
■LonK  rhart-s"  for  the  debt  limit  bin  since 
r  hRvt'  rather  corusLstently  rpquested  that 
t.^'.'-v  r>>  prepared  by  the  TYeasury  and 
•■'v  '.l.p  'h"r  rf.sp<-p.«:lb!e  aijencle.s  of  th^ 
Cr  tv»Tr.m«  r.t 

I  '.^.ii.jc  thr^e  Uib'es  also  help  Ui  ac- 
^  ,al.';t  a  .'itiider.t  uf  the  debt  Umlt  x;th 
Ih-  rclai;on.-,hip  of  the  public  debt  t. 
;jr:v;iU'  deDt.  ll.f  relatli«!i,sh;p  oj  Uie 
^.ri.i'vi  debt  owed  by  the  Guvernmeni  %i 
•he  net  amount  of  that  debt,  and  the 
reiation.shlp  of  those  :act.firs  w  the  trrus.': 
natloi:,!,  v):-d  irt  It  also  relates  the.s^' 
facti)r^  UT  fhe  r-harues  Ir.  prices  that  havf> 
occurrf''.  f    r  m<t;::.  vears 


.:<_■(] 


I    -i.  k     .:.  \:. 
char'-      ;■'    ;,r: 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no 
tlons  were  orderr 
RxcoKo.  as  follows : 


■■'iisrrA    that   those 
iliis  point  In  the 

'■cUi.ij    the  tabula- 
:x   printed  In  the 


TABLE  I.— ESTIMATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT.  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 
lIMUr  aiaoanti  in  Utttonsl 


Oacambar  1»4« 


1988 


1970 


AiMiial 


Parcant 
a<Mlil 


Amount 


o(  total 


AlWMIIt 


Parcant 
aftoM 


«Jaral  daM: 

PaWia 

Fadarai  a|oncy.. 

Total 

Stita  jnd  local  dabl. 

Corpofata  dabt. 

Individual  dabt 

Total 


IH 


0) 


•H 


2I0V4 

16 
109H 

60 


58 

4 
24 
13 


298H 
72 
365 
263 


9 

ISM 

1 

UH 

30 

401 U 

7 

148 

37 

993 

28 

578 

u 

1 


I* 

7 

47 
27 


100 


100 


2.119M 


100 


>  Lass  Uwn  H  of  1  parcant 


Nata:  Datait  may  not  add  to  total  dua  to  roundii^ 
TABLE  2.— ESTIMATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT.  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 

IDoHaf  iflminta  la  bdlUota\ 


Dacanlarll— 


IwiMdMi        Oaiparrta' 


Talal 


Stataind 


TaM 


1929.. 
1930.. 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933.. 
1S34.. 
1935.. 
1938.. 
1937.. 
1938.. 
1239.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
.W3.. 
«4.. 

*<6.. 

M7.. 
1)48.. 
1948.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 

m. 

«9.. 

WO.. 

1*1.. 


1^9 

1107. 0 

1179.9 

TLB 

107.4 

179.2 

M.> 

100.3 

165.2 

S7.1 

96.1 

153.2 

9LI 

92.4 

1414 

4iLS 

9a6 

14a  4 

417 

89  8 

1315 

sac 

9a9 

141.5 

51.1 

9a2 

141.3 

SOlO 

86.8 

1318 

sas 

818 

IP.  6 

r. 

89.0 
97.5 

1410 
1511 

41« 

106.3 

1512 

48.8 

110.3 

1511 

sei7 

109.0 

1517 

54.7 

99.5 

154.2 

98Lt 

1013 

1612 

8814 

1219 

1913 

80.6 

139.4 

2210 

90.4 

140.3 

230.7 

KM.  1 
114.;! 

167.7 

272.0 

191.9 

3012 

1214 

202.9 

332.3 

14SL2 

2ir9 

3511 

157.2 

217.6 

374.8 

180.1 

2S19 

434.9 

19Bl5 

277.3 

472  8 

2tr7.6 

2918 

503.4 

222.9 

31Z0 

534  9 

248  0 

341.4 

5814 

2S13 

1611 

6214 

284.1 

391.5 

676} 

$17.8 

til  3 

119 

11 0 

19.5 

17.8 

117 

2a8 

115 

218 

112 

215 

116 

316 

116 

34.4 

116 

37.  J 

19.8 

314 

20.1 

41.9 

212 

45.0 

210 

57.9 

112 

1012 

111 

165.9 

17.1 

2316 

110 

2711 

111 

2511 

17.4 

2519 

116 

252.8 

22.2 

257.1 

213 

2517 

210 

259.4 

31  9 

2*7.4 

35.0 

27V2 

412 

2718 

413 

2818 

Ml 

271* 

54.7 

274.9 

60.4 

282.9 

816 

2918 

710 

2912 

n.6 

2912 

tl.2 
1.1 
1.3 
1.2 
1.S 
4.8 
1* 
19 
II 
12 
II 
7.2 
7.7 
15 
11 
10 
1.5 
1.6 
.7 
1.0 
.8 
LI 
.8 
.9 
.1 
.7 

1.4 
L7 
12 
t4 
17 
14 
18 


117.5 
17.1 
111 
210 
111 
SS.1 
HI 
40.3 
411 
45.6 
418 
512 
65.* 
1117 
171.0 

m6 

2716 
2817 
2S7.6 

753. « 
257  9 
257  * 
260.2 
268  J 

',<    ^ 

.1  . 
m.i 

2911 
2M.* 

3010 


Oacanbar  1972 


Amaant 


Parcant 
alMri 


H4^ 
12 


18 
G) 


481 

m 

1.117 
715 


It 

7 

47 
28 


2.544 


100 


ratal 


Par'caiw 


t215.2 
215.4 
2018 
194.9 
1812 
192.9 
195.3 
201.4 
2'M  0 

!■»  S 
214.4 
2317 
2M.1 
3412 
4114 
449.8 
446.0 

«;3  4 

IS      < 

■■10  I 

-it*  4 
'  tl  S 
'*■    1 

mi  b 

■^■^  « 

»0t.2 
iJb  2 
880.8 
•411 

987.0 
1.0519 


I 
I 
I 

U 
13 
17 
19 
20 
21 
22 
24 
24 
27 
39 
48 
57 
62 
51 
54 
51 
50 

n 
1. 
41 
40 
37 
35 
U 
32 
II 
30 
29 
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EN. 

\TE 

18167 

PrWata 

Federal 

Perce  rrl 

Dacambar  31- 

Indivlibiai 

Corporate' 

Tatal                local 

Public             Agaocy 

Total 

Total 

oi  total 

1962                

$311.9 
345.8 
380.1 
415.7 
444.2 
4712 
5119 
5414 
575.9 
631.0 
714.7 

$421.5 
457.1 
497.3 
551.9 
617.4 
6719 
779.0 
9117 
9919 
1.0718 
1, 187.  0 

$7314 

8012 

877.4 

967.6 

1,061.6 

1. 149. 1 

1.2919 

1,461.1 

1,568.8 

1,7018 

1,901.7 

$83.4 

89.5 
95.5 
101 1 
109.4 
117.9 
1214 
137.1 
149.2 
167.3 
180.7 

$.303  5 
309.3 
317.9 
320.9 
329.3 
i44.7 
358.0 
3612 
3812 
424.1 
449.3 

11 

18 
14.0 
20.1 
15.1 
118 
115 
11.0 
11.8 

$311.3 
317.4 
327.0 
330.7 
3413 
364.9 
3711 
3810 
401.6 
435.2 
461.1 

$1,1211 
1,  209. 1 
1.299.9 

1.631.9 
1.794.4 
1.9612 
2.119.6 
13013 
15415 

:s 

1963  

."6 

1964           

?* 

1988                

24 

IMS 

23 

1987          

22 

IKS 

i.i 

19M  

15 

1170             

■.s 

1971  

■.s 

1972     

18 

1  Includas  dabt  of  fadarally  jponjored  ajancies  exdudad  from  the  SuJge'  w^kt  a^.., -  ed  to 
$7,000  000,000  on  Dae  31.  1947;  $30,600,000,000  on  Dae.  31,  1969:  «8,90l,  jt»  ,i*    ;r  Dec  31. 

Source: 

C<in-"ercf  J.-i 

c  Treasury  Departments. 

1970;  and  $40,700,000,000  on  Oac  31,  1971 

.  and  $43,600,000,000  on  D 

K.  31,  1972. 

TABLE  3 -ESTIMATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT. 

1929  TO  PRESENT 

jovarnmant  dabt 

Private  dabt 

Ameunts  autstanding  (billiont) 

Par  capita  > 

A 

jnounts  outstanding  ( 
Indlvi 

billions) 

Per  capita 

i 

dabt 

jusi  and 

Individual  and 

Amount 

State  and 

State  and 

Corporate 

noncorporate        Corporate   noncorporate     outstanding 

End  of  ealandar  yaai         Fadarai ' 

local 

ToUl 

Fadarai 

local 

Total 

business  - 

business 

business 

business 

(billMns; 

f-e:  Cipi'J 

1929 $17.5 

117,8 

$35.3 

$143 

$1*5 

$288 

$107.0 

$719 

$874 

$595 

$215.2 

Jl,^57 

1930 17.3 

119 
19.5 
19  7 

36.2 
38.6 
41.7 

140 
153 
176 

153 
157 
157 

293 
310 
333 

107.4 

100.3 

911 

71.8 
64.9 
57.1 

888 

ton 

767 

581 
521 
456 

215.4 

203.8 
194.9 

1,  742 

1931    Ill 

1.  b36 

1932           22.0 

1,  Si5 

1933 28.3 

lis 

112 
116 
19  6 

M.8 
52.2 
55.8 
59.9 

201 
260 
283 
313 

155 
151 
153 
152 

355 
411 
437 
466 

914 
90.6 
89.8 
90.9 

51.0 
49.8 
49.7 
50.6 

733 
714 
703 
707 

404 
392 
389 
304 

188.: 

1«   ■ 
201.* 

1   493 

1934 SJ.0 

.  i2G 

1935 SL2 

1  !>29 

1936    48.1 

1,  56fc 

1937                  4X1 

116 

62.7 

333 

151 

484 

90.2 

51.1 

697 

395 

204  C 

1,  576 

1938                                     46.6 

118 

65.4 

349 

152 

501 

818 

50.0 

616 

383 

2012 

1,  549 

1938                                     48.1 

20.1 

68.9 

371 

153 

524 

818 

50.8 

660 

396 

2015 

1  569 

1940IIIIII.1 512 

70  7 

72.4 

393 

152 

545 

89.0 

53.0 

670 

399 

214.4 

1  61b 

1941               65.6 

20.0 

85.6 

489 

149 

638 

97.5 

55.6 

727 

414 

2317 

1,  -79 

1942                     113. 7 

112 

1319 

837 

141 

978 

106.3 

49.9 

782 

367 

289.1 

1,  128 

1943         171.0 

18  1 

189.1 

1,242 

131 

1,374 

1113 

48.8 

801 

355 

348.2 

2,  i29 

1944 2316 

17.1 
110 

250.7 
295.6 

1.678 
1,987 

123 
114 

1.801 
2,101 

109.7 
99.5 

50.7 
54.7 

783 
707 

364 
381 

ilO.i 
US.  8 

2.  547 

1945         278.8 

3  197 

1946               260.7 

111 

2718 

1,825 

113 

1.938 

109.3 

S8.9 

766 

^ 

Ufc.  c 

3  123 

1947"    257.8 

17  5 

275.1 

1.771 

120 

1,881 

1219 

*•! 

886 

477 

4'a.  * 

3,254 

1948 2518 

116 

n  7 

2714 
280.1 

1,715 
1,713 

132 
147 

1,847 
1.860 

139.4 
140.3 

816 

90.4 

9*2 

932 

545 

600 

493,1 
510.8 

J,  334 

1949             257.9 

J  J93 

1950  '. 257.8 

25  3 

283.1 

1.685 

165 

1.850 

167.7 

104.3 

1.096 

682 

555.1 

3  627 

1951       260.2 

780 

288.2 

1,671 

180 

1,851 

191.9 

114.3 

1,232 

734 

594.4 

i  8i7 

1952  '                                 2*13 

31.0 

299.3 

1.694 

196 

1.890 

2019 

129.4 

1,281 

817 

631.6 

i   988 

1953               276.0 

35.0 

311.0 

1,714 

217 

1,931 

2119 

143.2 

1,322 

889 

667.1 

4   i42 

1(54 271$ 

40  7 

3117 

1,705 

245 

1.950 

217.6 

157.2 

1,327 

959 

694.5 

4  236 

1955               2812 

46  ^ 

328.5 

1.691 

275 

1.961 

253.9 

1811 

1,522 

1.079 

7615 

4   ii2 

iS::' ::::::::::      wis 

50.1 

328.4 

1,538 

294 

1.925 

277.3 

195.5 

1,632 

1,151 

801.2 

I  6» 

1957 2711 

54,7 

3318 

1,609 

315 

1.918 

295.8 

207.6 

1,712 

1,201 

831 ; 

I  820 

1958       281 S 

60.4 

345.7 

1,624 

342 

1,960 

3110 

2219 

1.776 

1,269 

880.6 

4  9S2 

1IS8          2915 

6A  6 

3611 

1,653 

371 

1024 

341.4 

245.0 

1.903 

1,366 

949.6 

i.  2S3 

IMO :  ""            »16 

72.0 

368.6 

1,627 

395 

2,022 

365.1 

263.3 

1002 

1,444 

997.0 

5,  469 

1961  " 3010 

77  6 

380.6 

1,635 

419 

1054 

391.5 

284.8 

1112 

1,537 

1,056.9 

5,  7M 

1982                                    311.  S 

814 

394.7 

1,654 

443 

1097 

421.5 

311.9 

1240 

2,658 

1. 121  8 

5,  994 

1983'"      .      317.4 

89.5 

406.9 

1,663 

469 

1131 

457.1 

345.8 

2.395 

1,812 

1,  209.  8 

6,  337 

1964                 .  ...            327.0 

95.5 

4215 

1.690 

494 

1183 

497.3 

3811 

1570 

1.965 

1.299.9 

6  7:6 

1915  ' 330. 7 

1011 

433.8 

1.688 

526 

1214 

551.9 

4117 

1818 

1124 

1,401.8 

7,  :b6 

1981 3411 

109.4 

117.9 

452.7 
♦82.8 

1,736 
1.827 

553 
590 

1290 
1417 

617.4 
6719 

444.2 

476.2 

1123 

1370 

1247 
1385 

1,514.3 
1,631.9 

7  66C 

1987     S84.9 

IM8             3711 

128.4 

bOl.5 

1.850 

637 

1487 

779.0 

513.9 

1862 

l^ 

1,  794.  t 

8  896 

IS::  :::::::::::      sbiJ 

137.1 
1412 

519.1 
550.8 

1.875 
1,950 

673 
724 

1547 
1673 

9117 
9919 

548.4 
575.9 

4,478 

4,820 

1691 
1796 

1,980.2 
2.119.6 

S  ~!6 

1978                                    401.6 

10  289 

1971""         4312 

167  ^ 

6015 

2,091 

804 

1895 

1,0718 

631.0 

5,155 

1032 

2,306.3 

11,0&3 

1972 461.1 

1817 

641.7 

2.200 

862 

3.062 

1.187.0 

714.7 

5,663 

1410 

1543.5 

11135 

>  Toul  Fadarai  Mcuritias.  includin 

1  public  dabt  and  BuOge;  'genet  - 
1  tha  conterminous  ;,nr*e<j  Stat  i  a 
nt  1959  and  Hawi)    oejinmni   r  :. 

Kuritlas. 

Note   Details  may  not  add  to  totals  t)ecause  ol  'xmniip. 

h 

1  Debt  diviiiad  by  tha  population  a 

no  including  Arn»ad  Foreas 

Source 
Oepartme 

Federal  rteb'.. 

'reasi. 

"v  OeM^Tien'    Otr.e'  ^i:t 

t;    .    .       t  c 

-j^,   „  ^    A.\A'VS'' 

ovarsaas  Alaslia  it  indudad  baginni 

"■"    '"   ■■  "■ 

>  Includas  dabt  of  tadarrily  ipoMOrad  agencm  eic:u<i»<'  icin  re  B 

iff 

TABLE  4.-GR0SS  GOVERNMENT  AND 

PRIVATE  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

Ratios  of  dabt  to  gross  national  product  (parcant) 

Gnts 
natioRal 

Ratios  Q'  a»6>  to 

jross  national  product  ismc»s 

;; 

Gross    

national 

Individual 

Ind  v>duai 

End  of                     product 

ealandar  yaar       (billions)  <          Fadarai 

SUte  and 
local 

Corporata 

and  non- 
corporate 

Total 

Endol 
calendar 

product 
yaar        (billions)  > 

Fadarai 

State  and 

local 

Corporate 

ai;  xn- 
corpcirate 

Total 

1829 1917 

18  1 

114 

1117 

75.4 

2215 

1945.... 

$196.0 

1416 

12 

■      50.8 

27.9 

225.5 

19S0                           HI 

20.1 

?7  7 

129.2 

814 

259.2 

1946.... 

221.4 

117.8 

7.3 

49.4 

27. 1 

18S1 019 

216 

79  1 

1419 

97.0 

304.6 

1947.... 

245. 0 

105.1 

7.1 

52.6 

213 

193  2 

19K.           ...            SIS 

117 

34  7 

1*12 

100.5 

3411 

1948.... 

261.2 

97.2 

7.5 

514 

30.9 

18S  9 

1911 60.1 

m4 616 

410 

411 

32.3 
78  0 

1512 
1311 

84.6 
716 

3111 
280.8 

1948. 

2 

Ml.  5 
11.2 

10 
818 

15 
11 

519 
519 

34.7 
315 

196  1 

I960.... 

3 

171  9 

;  n  8 

1935 77.4 

461 

7S  3 

116.0 

64.2 

252.3 

1151.... 

3312 

719 

13 

517 

318 

1936 KS 

1917  S7.8 

416 
49  7 

22.7 
77  4 

105.1 
1010 

515 
513 

2318 
2319 

1952.... 

3 

61.0. 

US 

74.3 
715 

16 
17 

512 

510 

35.8 
317 

1953.... 

3 

184  9 
182  9 

1938     17.6 

511 

77  6 

99.1 

57.1 

2318 

1954.... 

3718 

716 

116 

57.3 

41.4 

1139                           911 

51.5 

71  7 

91.6 

53.6 

217.1 

1955.... 

4017 

619 

11.3 

610 

44.6 

18*0                          107.6 

415 

47.3 

118 
14.4 

82.7 
70.2 

49.3 
40.1 

1913 
1710 

1956.... 
1957.... 

4 

312 
11 
8.2 

64.2 
615 

11.6 
115 

64.0 
67.5 

411 
47.4 
47.5 

1941 ISSS  ' 

4 

i&7;b 

1842 1710 

63.5 

10  7 

58.4 

27.9 

161.5 

1958.... 

4 

618 

119 

615 

1943 2014 

84  5 

89 

54.5 

24.1 

1710 

1959.... 

4918 

S17 

114 

617 

413 

i9C  B 
197  7 

1944 217.4 

107.  S 

7.9 

50.1 

213 

188.8 

I960.... 

5014 

519 

14.3 

715 

513 

.i.^l6^ 


i  (»N(,RK^>lONAL  RliLUKU  — NtNAIE  SuVtmher 

TABL£  «.— MOSS  SOYIRNHfJ*!  A«0  PUIVATE  OUT  ROAUB  TO  ««Oii  MTi  jHAi.  PW)OOCT-c«nti«u«) 


iiy7.y 


Grm 


I  predael  (pMtwtO 


End  of 


jradHd 
Oaloi)' 


StM*  tnd  (ml  «o»- 

Ftdwti  locH      CorporM       corpwato  TeM 


1961 

tM.» 

1K2 

574  7 

1K3 

SILI 

.«4 

•54.0 

;k5 

7112 

;966 

7718 

SIS 

M.2 

iao 

4&0 
44.4 


14.3 
14.5 
14.6 
14.6 
14.3 
14.2 


711 
71J 

74.7 
710 
71l7 
719 


Sli 
$4.3 
S&S 

M.I 
S7.I 
57.  J 


IK  7 
1M.I 

ir.j 
imi 

IM.I 

mo 


tMiM  of  dM  to  ron  iMttoMi  predact  (parnnt) 


Utt* 


■ndact 
OMiM)' 


Stitaind 

kxal 


Corporal* 


lad  *oa- 
cofporsto 


Toti) 


W7 W25.0  44.2  14.3 

IJM in.*  41.5  14.J 

1!5 »3L7  10.1  14.4 

l»70 1,0015  31.9  14.1 

IWl 1.0ML4  39.1  li.3 

H72 1.220.1  37.1  14.1 


11.5 
M.7 
lt.7 
HI 
9t.l 
97.2 


57.7 
87.  2 

87.5 
57.2 
57.7 

5a.6 


197.  ft 
19117 
207.7 
210.  & 
2ia» 
2014 


ImpUad  Inil  tnt  of  ymt.  citcalatid  m  Um  ntri«i  of  tit*  4tii  tnd  lit  cjtandtr  gutrton  it 
tMsonaHy  id|tntod  •nmiii  rita  for  tlM  ywn  1939  Hirouck  pmant  Prior  to  1939,  ivorMM  of  2 
:al«ndar  y««r  r)(ura  tro  us«l  u  tll«  bwt  tppraxlMKton  of  0«c  SI  tovoli. 


Soarco;  (Mk*  of  dM  Utnttn,  CMca  of  0«M  XiuljiU,  Oct  9. 197X 


TABU  V-ESTIMATtD  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  OUTSTANDINfi.  BY  MAJOR  CAnCOWES 

Ihll 


1946 


Ooeombar  19n 


1970 


DocMibor  1972 


Amount 


•ItoM 


o(  tout 


Amount 


Ptrcont 
of  toM 


AnMMnt 


•  •')«<»(  jtpt. . BUS 

Stita  and  local  (Mt '  "." 1*1 

CaiponlodiM>.„ tl5 

lodMdMl  mt  laaMrporato  du»t_. St.  9 

T«>« „ »sT 


Parcant 
oi  total 


S7.9 

3.5 

23.6 

111 


{239.  < 

64.9 

306.3 

2U.3 


27.4 

7.4 
35.0 
30.1 


S301.1 
144.1 
8314 
575.9 


1L2 

7.8 

44.9 

31.1 


(341.2 

176.5 
995.9 
714.7 


15.3 

7.9 

44.7 

311 


100.0 


(74.1 


100.0 


1.SS4.2 


loao 


2,;2(.3 


100.0 


Indudo*  dotit  of  prlvatoty  ownad  fadaraty  iponsorad  acaflcios. 
Noto:  Dotail  may  not  add  to  total  dua  to  toundini. 
Sourca:  Offico  of  tlia  Sacratary  of  ttia  Traaaury,  OfRc*  of  0«M  Aulyth,  JoM  S.  1973. 


TABLE  6.-EST1MATED  NH  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 
IDoliar  tmounu  in  biltions| 


Privato 


Individ- 


Corpo- 
ratoi 


Total 


Statoand 
loc^ 


Fadoral 


Total 


Parcant 
Fadaral 
of  total 


Doc  31- 

1916 J36.3  J40.2 

1917 3S.7  43.7 

19U 44.5  47.0 

1919 43.9  53.3 

1920 48.1  57.7 

1921 49.2  57.0 

1922 50.9  51.6 

1923 53.7  616 

1924 55.8  67.2 

1925 59.6  72.7 

192« 62.7  76.2 

1927 66.4  81.2 

1928 70.0  iS.1 

1929 719  88.9 

1930 71.8  89.3 

1931 64.9  83.5 

1932 57.1  80.0 

1933 51.0  76.9 

1934 49.8  75.5 

1935 49L7  74.8 

1936 516  711 

1937 51.1  75.8 

1938 510  713 

1939 (18  n.i 

1940 510  75.6 

1»«1 55.8  814 

1942 419  91.6 

1943 418  95.5 

19*4 517  Kl 


1715 
82.4 
91.5 
97.2 
105.8 
1012 
109.5 
1113 
1210 
1C3 
1319 
147.6 
1511 
161.8 
161.1 
1414 
137.1 
127.9 
125.3 
124.5 
1217 
1219 
1213 
124.3 
1216 
139.0 
141.5 
144.3 
144.8 


$4.5 
4.8 

5.1 
5.5 
12 

7.0 
7.9 
II 

9.4 

113 
11.1 
111 
117 
111 
14.7 
110 
111 
113 
119 
lit 
112 
111 
111 
114 
114 
111 
114 
14.5 
119 


SI.  2 
7.3 
20.9 
216 
217 
211 
22.8 
21.8 
21.0 
20.3 
19.2 
112 
17.5 
115 
115 
115 
2L3 
24.3 
314 
34.4 
37.7 
39.2 
40.5 
416 
44.8 
913 
101.7 
154.4 
211.9 


»12 
94.5 
117.5 
1213 
1317 
1313 
1412 
1417 
1514 
162.9 
169.2 
177.9 
1813 
191.9 
192.3 
1819 
1710 
1615 
171.6 
1710 

in.6 

1812 
179.9 
1(11 
1818 
211.4 
2S16 
3112 
3711 


1 
( 

18 
20 
17 
17 
16 
15 
14 
12 
11 
10 
9 
9 
9 
10 
12 
14 
II 
20 
21 
22 
23 
23 
24 
27 
39 
49 
57 


PtWMo 


Individ- 
ual 


Oorpo- 
ratai 


Total 


Stata  and 
local 


Fadaril 


Total 


FadanI 
of  totil 


945 J54.  7  SI13  »4O.0  $114  $2515 

1946 519  93.5  1514  117  229.5 

1947 614  109.6  1710  110  221.7 

1948 80.6  1114  199.0  17.0  215  3 

1949 914  1117  2011  111  217.6 

1960 104.3  1418  247.1  21.7  217  4 

1951 114.3  1118  2711  24.2  2119 

1952 1214  172.3  301.7  27.0  2215 

1953 1412  l«l.9  324.1  30.7  226.8 

1954 1512  184.1  341.3  315  2211 

19S5 1811  2110  3111  41.1  229.6 

1956 1915  234.1  4211  44.5  224  3 

1957 207.6  249.1  4517  411  2210 

1951 222.9  262.0  4M.9  517  231.0 

1959 2410  287.0  5310  516  241.4 

1960 2613  3013  5616  84.9  239  8 

1961 284.8  3213  6111  715  2417 

1962 311.9  J515  6614  77.0  2516 

1963 3418  3116  729.5  819  257.5 

1964 3111  417.1  797.2  90.4  264.0 

1965 4117  4612  (719  913  266  4 

1966 444.2  517.8  9610  104.8  2718 

1967 4712  5617  1,0319  1114  2815 

1968 5119  652.9  1,1118  1219  2919 

1969 5414  764.8  1,3112  132.6  2*9  3 

1970 5719  1314  1,4013  144.8  301.1 

1971 631.0  8113  1,5313  163.0  325.9 

1972 n4.7  9K.9  1.7116  1715  341.2 


$4019 
3916 

4117 
431.3 
4418 

4812 

5112 

5512 

581.6 

6019 

6618 

6914 

7213 

769.6 

8310 

174.2 

9313 

9910 

1,0719 

1,151.6 

1,2416 

1,3316 

1.4318 

1.582.6 

1,  735. 1 

1,854.2 

10112 

12213 


62 
58 

53 
50 
49 

45 
42 
40 
39 
38 
35 
32 
31 
X 
29 
27 
27 
25 
24 
23 
21 
20 
20 
18 
17 
16 
16 
15 


Hjefcidat  Mbt  '^  PrtvMalycmaod,  fadanty  sponaorad  itandas  aidudad  from  Ut* 

•JJ^amountad  to  $700,000,000  on  Oac.  31.  1947;  J30,i00.000i)00  on  Oac.  31,  1969    $38 

000.000  on  Dae.  31.  1970:  $40,700,000,000  on  B«c  31.  1971 :  and  $43.601100.000  on  Dae.  31   197i 


budnt 


Sourca:  Coauaarca  and  Ttaaaury  Oapartmaoti. 


TABLE  7.— ESTIMATED  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  1916  TO  PRESENT 


Privato  doM 


Gavammant  daW 


AmMiits  ontiiandini 
"—     1) 


Amount!  outstondini  (Mliona) 


PatcapiU>f 


Parcaptto' 


Endaf  calandar  yaar 


Fadaral  > 


Stata  and 
local 


Tatal 


Fadaral 


Stata  and 
local 


Total 


Corpoiato 
buanast' 


Individual 
tnd  non- 
ce rpo  rata 
buiinass 


Corporata 
butinais 


Individual 
tnd  non- 
ce rpo  rata 
busnats 


Totol  iBvarnmant  tnd 
pnvato  dabt  (billion*) 


Amount 
oiitstandini 


Par  capita 


1916 «  2 

1918 10  9 

}«» ::::  al 

1*20 a.  7 

>«' 211 


H5 
4.8 

11 
15 

12 
7.0 


210 
111 
219 

311 


$12 
70 
1*1 
242 
220 
211 


$44 

46 
«l 
52 
SB 
64 


$56 

116 
248 
294 
278 
275 


$40.2 
43.7 
47.0 
513 
57.7 
57.0 


$313 

38.7 
44.5 
419 
48.1 
49.2 


$391 
420 

4a 

504 
537 
522 


$353 
372 
425 

415 
447 
450 


$812 
94.5 
1115 
1213 
135.7 
1313 


909 
1.121 
1.213 
1,262 
1.247 


Novervher 


197S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


38169 


Prime  detJt 


Govamment  dobt 


AmounU  outitanding  (MHiona) 


Par  capita  > 


Ead  el  calandar  yaar 


Fadoral' 


Statoand 
loot 


Total 


Fadaral 


Statoand 
local 


1922.. 
1923.. 
1924.. 
1925.. 
1926.. 
1927.. 
1928.. 
1929.. 
1930.. 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933.. 
1934.., 
1935.. 
1936.. 
1937.. 
193S.. 
1*31.. 
IMO.. 
IMl.. 
IBtt.. 
IMS.. 
1B«4.. 
1M5.. 
IMS.. 

vtai. 

IBIB.. 
1MB.. 


IIM 

1161.... 
IW.... 
1964.... 
1165.... 
If 


88:: 


MSI. 
IW. 
IM. 
IMl.. 
1162. 
IMS. 
ISM. 
1SI6.. 
IM.. 
11(7.. 
1161.. 

isn.. 

1170. 

itn. 

1972. 


$218 
21.1 
2L0 
213 
112 
lit 

lis 

11$ 

lis 

U.S 

2LI 
24.3 
30.4 
)14 

S7.7 
SB.2 
41S 
42.1 
44.B 
S13 
101.7 
154.4 
211.9 
2515 
2215 
221.7 
2113 
2116 
2114 
2119 
221.5 
2218 
2211 
2216 
224.  S 
2210 
23L0 
241.4 
239.1 
2417 
2S16 
2515 
214.0 
2114 
271.  ( 
2115 
291.9 
2813 
301.1 
3219 
341.2 


r.9 

16 
14 

113 
11.1 
12.1 

a7 
a« 

14.7 
110 

11  • 

113 
119 
111 
112 
111 
HI 
114 
114 
111 
114 
14.5 
a9 
VLi 
117 
110 
110 

111 

217 

24.2 

27.0 

30.7 

315 

411 

44.5 

416 

517 

59.6 

64.9 

715 

710 

B19 

914 

913 

104.  ( 

1114 

1219 

1316 

144.9 

163.0 

176.5 


$30.7 
30.4 
30.4 
30.6 
30.3 
30.2 
30.2 
30.1 
31.2 
34.5 
319 
40.6 
413 
50.5 
519 
55.3 
516 
59.0 
61.2 
714 

nil 

1619 
2218 

265.9 

243  2 
236  ' 

:i2  3 

236  ~ 
239  ; 

24;  ; 

24«  5 
Z57.  5 
2M  6 


268.8 
2';  6 
284.- 
301.0 
304.7 
317.2 
330.6 
341.4 
354.4 
364.7 
3716 
399.9 
4118 
42!  9 
445  9 
48g.S 
5117 


$205 

193 

183 

174 

161 

152 

144 

135 

133 

149 

170 

193 

240 

269 

293 

303 

310 

324 

337 

420 

749 

1,122 

1,5^2 

1  796 

:  6C7 

;   i24 

.   455 

.  as 

i   42! 

;  393 

.  399 

:  4o« 

:  39- 

;  376 
1    320 

.  ;'9c 

1,315 
1,346 
1,315 

1,23: 

:   3« 

.   >49 

;  364 

1,  36C 
i,  375 
1,435 
1,M7 
I  4?^' 
i'  462 
1,566 
1,62? 


V\ 

"t 

8. 

S8 

93 

101 

105 

111 

119 

128 

132 

129 

125 

126 

;2fc 

124 
123 
125 
123 

120 
113 

!05 

100 
95 
96 

103 
H5 
12" 
142 
IK 

isi 

217 
245 
261 
28C 
304 
332 
356 
38C 
409 
439 
467 
'j02 
tJC 
56« 
614 
651 
'03 
"82 
U2 


Total 


■  Berraarinp  from  ihe  i^uMx 

>Dabt  dividad  by  thf  3opui»tion  o"  ■ 

OvarSUS    Al«!kl    1    'Xlujeri  tiefinning 


$277 
269 
264 
262 
254 
253 
249 
246 
252 
277 
302 
322 
365 
395 
419 
427 
434 
448 
461 
540 
862 
22- 


1,622 

1,89C 
1,703 
1.627 
1,570 
1  572 
i  562 
1  S4* 
1  569 
i  599 
1.6U 
1.616 
1,576 

1,  565 
1,614 
1,678 
1,671 

1  712 
1,757 
:  78« 
.  832 
.  862 
;   905 

2  002 
2,062 

2.  070 
2  166 
2  34S 
?  i"i 


Amounts  ojtJJinding 
(fiillicni) 


Pel  capita ' 


Corporate 
busirtesji 


Individual 
and  iioi>- 

arporat* 
t>u9ness 


txjrpcratf 


$58.6 

62.6 

67,2 

717 

712 

81.2 

dl 

88.9 

89.3 

83.5 

80.0 

76.9 

715 

74.8 

711 

718 

713 

73.5 

716 

814 

91.6 

95  5 

94  ; 

85,3 

93.5 

109,6 

;i8  4 

118  " 

142  S 

163  8 

Vt.  3 

180  9 

184.  1 

215,  C 

234  1 

24S  1 

262  0 

287  C 

306  3 

328  3 

353  5 

383,6 

417,1 

463  2 

517,8 

562,  7 

652.9 

764,  f 

832  4 

899  3 

995  = 


$50.9 
53.7 
55.8 
59.6 
62.7 
614 
710 
719 
71.8 
64.9 
511 
51.0 
40.8 
4S.7 
50.6 
51.1 
50.0 
50.8 
510 
516 
49.9 
418 
50,7 
M.7 


59, 


80  e 

90.  4 
104,3 
114  5 
129,4 
143,2 
157.2 
18G.  1 
195,5 
207,6 
2219 
245.  0 
263  3 
2M.8 
311.9 
345.8 

saai 

415.7 
444.2 
476.2 
513.9 
548.4 
575.9 
631,0 
714.7 


$528 
554 
584 

623 

639 

678 

711 

726 

722 

670 

638 

610 

505 

5S5 

592 

5(5 

562 

559 

569 

622 

674 

694 

676 

606 

655 

753 

8.0c 

"8? 

933 

.   052 

:   388 

;   123 

1   123 

1  289 

1   378 

;   Ml 

.491 

:  60C 

1  680 
1771 
1,879 
2,010 
2.156 
2,365 
2,619 
1818 
3,237 
3,753 
4  041 
4,321 
4,751 


individual 
ana  noD- 
corporate 

6uSf>*SJ 


.  otai  gDi'e'r, T>en'  an:: 
5r'»ate  deo!  (Oillions,; 


Amour.: 
outstanding 


$459 

4"5 
485 

K  ■  ■ 

526 
5b4 
578 
595 

58 : 

521 
456 
404 
392 
389 
3S4 
395 
383 
386 
399 
414 
367 
355 
364 
389 
419 
477 
5*5 
60C 
682 
734 
817 
889 
955 
1,36S 
1  151 
1  201 
;  265 
:   366 

1  444 
»,S37 
1,654 
i  812 
1,965 
2,  123 

2  24- 
2  385 

2,  548 
2  69: 
2  796 
3.032 

3,  41G 


$140,2 
146  7 
153  4 

-.62  9 

169  ; 

,,-  J 

:S6  3 
,9-;  9 

191.3 

182  9 

1  -t    r 

i68  5 

m  e 
\k  I 

.82  2 
.-9  9 

183  3 
189  8 
211,4 
258  6 
313.2 
370.6 
4'35  9 
396  6 
415  ■ 
431.3 
445  8 
486  2 
519.2 
55C.  2 
581  6 
605.9 
665  8 
696  4 
728.3 
^69  6 
833  C 
874  2 
93C  3 
996,0 

i  C70.  9 
1,  151.6 
:   243  t 

1  338,  6 
1,  438,  8 
l,58i,  fc 

;  -35  : 
:  854  2 

2,019  2 

2  228,  3 


Pe'  capiu 


$1,  263 

1 


298 
1,334 
1  397 
I.  419 
1  485 
1  538 
1  567 
1,555 
1.468 
1,396 
1  336 
1  352 
1  3^0 
1  405 
1,407 
1  379 
1.393 
1.429 
1,576 
1,903 
1275 
2.662 
2.885 
1777 
18S3 
2.914 
2.961 
3,177 

3  334 
3,474 
3,611 
3,696 
2,975 
4,094 

4  198 
4  363 
4,643 

4  790 
5,021 
5.295 
5,611 

5  952 

6  350 
6,  771 
7,205 

7  »4« 

8  514 

9  001 
9  '03 
0,631 


If  :,',t'ef^;r«>j!  L!0'>d  Sraies  ana 
959  »no  Mawai:  t>«ginrimj  r  i96C 
ageiKies  exfliioe<:  ^-om  the  budge' 


^iut;  nj  a-rned  'orces 


Note 


)etai'  ~a.  -.c:  i::  -z-  total!  because  ot  'ouic,nE 


Source    Feoer»'  deo;, 
marce  Depa'tmer: 


Departmen:    otfiei   data    Bbeai. 


'■omic  A,^ai>sis    C«,-i. 


'ABLf   8      NfT   GOVERNMENT   KUD   PRIVAT;    ofBT   RfL»TEu   TO   GROSS   NATIONAL   PRODUCT 


End  Of  cal- 
andar yaar 


Gross 

national 

product 

(bittk>n>)  < 


Ratios  ol  debt  to  gross  national  product  (percent) 


Fodaral 


Individual 
Stata  and  and 

local       Corporate    noncorporate 


ua 

1S9I 

imllll 

UK.... 
1«S.... 
1034.... 

1S35 

U36 

1W7 

U3B 

im.... 

1340.... 
1341.... 
1342.... 
1343.... 
13W 

ii; 

88:::: 


$96.7 

83.1 

613 

SIS 

10.3 

H.% 

77.4 

SIS 

•7.S 

S7.t 

US 

lt7.S 

1318 

179.0 

2014 

2114 

1310 

2214 

2410 

261.2 

?6«  5 

311   2 


17.1 
119 
27.7 
37.  S 
413 
413 
44.4 
41S 
417 
412 
41S 
4L6 
40.6 
51( 
713 
97.5 
1218 
1(17 
915 
814 
83  5 
69  9 


14.1 
117 
219 
29.2 

27  0 

23  ; 

2^  8 

,S    ' 

.8  4 

114 

17.3 

112 

11.6 

16 

7.2 

14 

6.8 

12 

11 

15 

13 

10 


91.9 
187.5 
124.8 
140.8 

12'  5 
110,  1 
96.6 
88  f' 
nf,  '.: 
83.7 
77.5 
713 
60.1 
51.2 
47.2 
43  3 
43  5 
42. 
U 
45 
45 
4i 


97. 

100. 

84 


42.2 


64  ; 

S8  : 
'.8  3 
57.1 
516 
413 
40.1 
219 
24.1 
213 
27.9 

a' 2 

30  9 

34  7 


Total 


198.4 
.34.7 
2' 3,  4 
308.1 
279  4 
250  1 
226.1 
208,8 
208.0 


205  4 
193  4 
."6,4 
152  3 
lU  5 
154,7 
170.5 
207  1 
179-  1 
169  7 
165,  1 
171.1 
156.2 


E  nc  ot  cji- 

endai  »e8' 


GfOJ! 

naticnal 
proouc' 
(biilicn; 


Ratios  ol  datjt  to  jross  national  product  (percent) 


Individual 

State  tnd  jnd 

local       Co.'porate    rwncorpo'ate 


1951 

1952 

1953 ::: 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960!::::::::: 

1961 

1962 

1963 

,964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

19^0 i 

1971 1 

1972 1, 


J33S  . 
361  : 
3feC    i 

;-S  ; 
409   ^ 

433   . 

Hi.  : 
469  : 

«%,  f 

303.4 

542.8 
574.7 
611.8 
654.0 


719 

772.6 

825.0 

898  '. 

953 

009.5 

0914 

220.8 


b.  3 
bC'  3 
56.0 
61.8 
50.9 
49  2 
48.6 
47.6 
414 
44.1 
411 
414 
37  0 
35  2 
34  7 
32  5 
JC  3 
29.9 
29.8 
210 


12 
15 
8.5 
13 
110 
113 
111 
11.4 
110 
119 
110 
114 
117 
118 
117 
13  6 
13.7 
13.8 
119 
14.4 
14.9 
14.5 


44  t 

33  S 

;53, 5 

4;.; 

35  8 

15.14 

511 

a  - 

161.2 

415 

4.  4 

159.5 

52.5 

44.0 

1614 

54.0 

45.1 

161.1 

519 

47.4 

166  0 

518 

47.5 

i63  8 

518 

49.3 

16-   5 

60.8 

52  3 

173.6 

50  5 

^C      - 

171,3 

61.5 

>4  5 

1713 

t;  ■ 

56.5 

1710 

t3   ' 

18.1 

1711 

64  4 

57.8 

1719 

6"  0 

5-  ^ 

K3.  3 

68.2 

57,6 

174.8 

717 

57,2 

176.1 

80  2 

57.5 

1810 

817 

y  2 

184  2 

812 

184  6 

81.6 

'i  ' 

IE  5 

'  iMpHad  level  end  o(  year,  calculated,  as  the  *vtfa(t  a>  -He  4it>  and  1st  calenda,'  quarters  a' 
<»a5!)r.iHy  adi..«*ed  annual  'atej  'oi  ttte  ^ei'>  1939  •h'oug'"  p'es*"'  P-or  'r  ; 9?^  j.eragr>  Tf  ,' 
'.alendai  veai  '  g  jJM  a'e  u^ed  as  the  pest  spproxiinatjor  o(  Dec,  3.  ieveli. 


Note    Detail  may  10'  add  to  totais  because  o<  fOundmg 

',>ot,ice    .yffice  Ol  tr.e  .Secieta'.  :t  ^«  T-easurj,  jffice  at  L)«d;  Ar.aivsii,  x:   5,  1971 


/ 


iLslTO 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


November  27,  1973 


TABUl- 

-ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  POPUUTION  AND  PRICES.  1900-72 

Ptr  captta  Fadtnl 

RmI 

p«f  eapit: 
iialdaM* 

Par  capita  Fa<latal 

Raal  par  uptta 

Fcdtrsi  debt  (b<aio«) 
Pri- 

d*M< 

r«di 

Fadarii  dabt  (biltKins) 
Pii- 

daM< 

Federal  debt 

• 

Pri- 

Prt- 

Pfi- 

Pri- 

nMy 
twid 

Md 

vMaty 

"^ 

vstaty 
haid 

vilal> 
held 

fiross' 

Ntt> 

Mt> 

Gross  > 

N«t» 

mt' 

Gran' 

Ntt- 

Mtl 

Gron> 

Na1> 

Ml' 

Groat  > 

Ntl< 

nat> 

Gro(*> 

Nat* 

iM> 

iune30: 

1936 

...    $40. i 

$37  7 

$35.3 

$313 

$293 

$275 

$951 

$891 

$836 

1900 

11.3 

$1.3 

$1.J 

$17 

*!^ 

$17 

f^ 

'5 

ffi 

1937 

...      43  1 

39  2 

36.6 

333 

303 

283 

982 

89' 

835 

1901 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

16 

16 

16 

1  ij 

M 

1938 

...      45  6 

40.5 

37  9 

349 

310 

29C 

1,058 

939 

879 

1902 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

15 

15 

15 

•) 

<*) 

V2 

1939 

...      48.8 

42  6 

40.1 

371 

324 

305 

1,128 

988 

930 

1903 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

14 

14 

14 

!> 

'*) 

m 

1940 

...      52.2 

44.8 

42.6 

393 

337 

321 

1.184 

1,015 

967 

1904 

1.1 

l.l 

1.1 

14 

14 

14 

*) 

i») 

M 

1941 

...      65.6 

56.3 

54.0 

489 

420 

402 

1,343 

1.154 

1.104 

1905 _ 

1.1 

l.l 

l.l 

14 

14 

14 

I*) 

'h 

M 

1942 

...    1117 

101  7 

95.5 

837 

729 

703 

2,108 

1,887 

1,771 

1906. 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

13 

13 

13 

1^ 

'*> 

(') 

1943 

...    1710 

154  4 

142.9 

1  242 

1,122 

1.038 

1029 

2,737 

2.532 

1907 

l.l 

1.1 

1.1 

13 

13 

13 

'*) 

*) 

0) 

1944 

...    233  6 

211  9 

193.1 

1  678 

1,522 

1,387 

4,005 

3,632 

1310 

1908 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

13 

13 

13 

'5 

IM 

m 

1945 

...    279  6 

252  5 

228.2 

1  987 

1,795 

1,622 

4  643 

4.194 

1790 

1909 

1.1 

l.l 

l.l 

13 

13 

13 

*v 

(^ 

M 

1946 

..    260.7 

229  5 

206.1 

1.825 

1,607 

1,433 

2,607 

1176 

2.832 

1910 

1.1 

1.1 

l.l 

12 

12 

12 

'•) 

(•) 

(•) 

1947 

..    257  6 

221  7 

199.1 

1.771 

1,524 

1,369 

1214 

2,766 

2.485 

1911 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

12 

U 

12 

1*^ 

M 

M 

1948 

...     253.8 

215.3 

192.0 

1.715 

1,455 

1,297 

1030 

2.571 

2,292 

1912 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

13 

13 

13 

i") 

>V 

0) 

1949 

...    257  9 

217.6 

197.7 

1.713 

1,445 

1,313 

1081 

2.599 

2.362 

1913 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

12 

12 

12 

$51 

$51 

$51 

1950     .. 

..    257  8 

217  4 

196.6 

1.68S 

1,421 

1,285 

2  866 

2.417 

2.185 

1914 

1.2 

U2 

1.2 

12 

12 

12 

50 

so 

50 

1951 

..    260  2 

216  9 

1911 

1.671 

1.393 

1,240 

2,682 

2,236 

1.990 

1915 

L2 

t2 

1.2 

12 

12 

12 

49 

49 

49 

1952 

268  3 

221  5 

196.8 

1  694 

1,399 

1  243 

2,697 

2,227 

1,979 

0«:  31: 

1953 

.     276.0 

226  8 

200. 9 

1.714 

1,408 

1,247 

2,712 

2,228 

1,973 

1916 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

12 

12 

11 

44 

44 

40 

1954 

...    279  5 

229.1 

204.2 

1.705 

1,397 

1.246 

2.711 

2,221 

1.981 

1917 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

70 

70 

69 

217 

217 

214 

1955 

..     282.2 

229  6 

204.8 

I.69I 

1,376 

1,227 

2,676 

2,177 

1.941 

1918 

21.0 

2a9 

20.7 

200 

199 

196 

515 

513 

510 

1956 

..    278.3 

224  3 

199  4 

1  638 

1,320 

1,174 

2.520 

2,031 

1.806 

1919 

25.8 

25.6 

25.3 

2W 

242 

239 

5W 

544 

53/ 

1957 

...    2781 

2210 

198.8 

1.609 

1,290 

1,150 

2,405 

1,928 

1,719 

1920 „ 

24  0 

217 

23.4 

223 

220 

218 

489 

482 

478 

1958 

..    285  3 

231.0 

204.7 

1.624 

1.315 

1.165 

2  385 

1.931 

1.711 

1921 

23.5 

211 

22.9 

215 

211 

210 

528 

518 

516 

1959 

...     296  5 

241  4 

214.8 

1.653 

1,346 

1.197 

2,392 

1,948 

1,732 

1922 

23.2 

22.2 

22.8 

a.  8 

2Z* 
21.7 

209 
196 

205 
193 

202 
192 

522 
482 

512 

474 

505 
472 

1960 

1961 

..     2%  6 
...    3010 

239  8 
246.7 

212.4 
217.8 

1,627 
1.635 

1,315 
1,331 

1,  165 
1,175 

2,321 
2,316 

1,876 
1,885 

1  662 

1923 

1.664 

1924 

21  5 

21.0 

20.  i 

187 

183 

178 

461 

451 

438 

1962 

...     3113 

253.6 

222.8 

1.654 

1,348 

1,184 

2.313 

1,885 

1.656 

1925 

20.8 

20.3 

19  9 

178 

174 

171 

422 

412 

405 

1963 

...     317  4 

257  5 

2219 

I  663 

1,349 

1,173 

2.887 

1,886 

1.613 

1926 

19.9 

19.2 

18.9 

167 

161 

159 

401 

sr 

382 

1964 

...     327  0 

264.0 

227.0 

1.690 

1,364 

1,173 

2,299 

1,856 

1,596 

1927 

18.6 

112 

17  6 

155 

152 

147 

381 

373 

361 

1965 

-.     330.7 

226  4 

225.6 

1.688 

1,360 

1,152 

2,254 

1,816 

1,538 

1928 

18.4 

17.5 

17.3 

152 

144 

143 

377 

357 

354 

1966 

343.  3 

271  8 

227.5 

1.736 

1,375 

1.151 

2,240 

1,774 

1,485 

1929 

17. 

16.5 

16.0 

143 

135 

131 

354 

334 

324 

1967 

..     364.9 

286  4 

237.3 

1.827 

1.435 

1.188 

2,289 

1,798 

1,489 

1930 

17.3 

16.5 

15.8 

140 

133 

128 

369 

351 

338 

1968 

..      3711 

291.9 

238.9 

1,850 

1.447 

1.182 

2,213 

1,731 

1.414 

1931 

19.1 

1&5 

17.7 

153 

I4S 

142 

446 

434 

414 

1969 

.      382  0 

289  3 

232.1 

1,874 

1,420 

1.140 

2,108 

1,597 

1,282 

1932 

22-0 

21.3 

19.4 

176 

170 

155 

571 

552 

503 

1970.    ... 

...     4016 

301   1 

239.0 

1,950 

1,462 

1,160 

2  083 

1,562 

1,239 

1933 

25.3 

24.3 

21.9 

201 

193 

174 

648 

623 

561 

1971 

..      435  2 

325.9 

255  1 

2,091 

1,566 

1.227 

2,162 

1,620 

1.269 

1934 

33.3 

30  4 

28.0 

260 

240 

221 

823 

759 

699 

1972 

...     461.1 

341.2 

2619 

2.200 

1,628 

1.288 

2.200 

1.628 

1,288 

1935 

36.2 

34.4 

32.9 

283 

2« 

1 

250 

871 

828 

/e9 

1  Toul  Federal  jecuritMS  outstanding,  unified  bud(^  coneapt.  '  Debt  divided  by  population  o<  «ia  coterminoui  United  SUte*.  and  including  Armed  Forces 

I  Borrowing  from  t^e  puMIc,  unified  budget  concept,  dioii  Federal  debt  less  securities  held  by  overseas 

Government  accounts.  '  P*'  capita  debt  eiprenad  in  Oaceenbar  1972  prlcaa  (consumai  price  index  lor  all  items). 

•  Borrowing  from  the  puMic  lats  Federal  Raierye  holdings  *  Not  ivailable, 

TABU  Il-PRIVAHIY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GNP 
fDollar  amounts  In  billionsj 


Gfws  naUonal 
praduct' 

Privately 
iMMdebt' 

RattoefdaM 
tpGNP 

Year-to-year 
prtea  cbangaa' 

Grass  national 
product' 

Privately 
held  debt  > 
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Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President.  &s  the 
ranitlng  minority  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  would  lilte  to  follow  the 
chairman  with  a  statement  of  my  own 
regarding  the  debt  limit  bill. 

The  debt  limit  bill  that  the  Senate  \s 
focusing  on  now  Is  the  second  act  of 
the  annual  drama  on  the  perils  of  debt 
management  We  rarely  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  this  drama.  In  some 
years,  it  Ls  brief  and  contains  only  one 
act  In  recent  years,  we  have  enjoyed  the 
production  so  much  that  we  have  buUt 
up  the  tension  through  three  acta  and 


have  given  efu:h  act  an  exciting,  last- 
second  curtain. 

Fiscal  year  1974  began  auspiciously 
Two  conference*  were  required  before  a 
bill  acceptable  to  both  Houses  could  be 
agreed  on.  and  the  President  did  not 
sign  It  into  law  until  the  day  after  the 
current  temporary  debt  limit  expired. 
Fortunately,  that  day  came  on  a  Sunday, 
and  by  the  time  the  bond  markets  were 
Eigain  open  for  business,  the  first  act  of 
the  fiscal  year  1974  debt  limit  drama  had 
come  to  a  happy  end 

Act  n  l»  on  the  stage  now.  The  Secre- 


tary of  the  Treasury  has  asked  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  increase  the  limit 
on  the  public  debt  to  $480  billion  through 
June  30,  1974  Thl.s  projection  of  the 
levels  of  outfftanding  detot  through  this 
fl.scal  year  showed  that  the  peek  debt 
level  would  be  $480  billion  on  June  11, 
1973  TMs  estimate  was  prepared  with 
assumptions  that  a  constant  operating 
cash  balance  of  $6  billion  could  be  main- 
tained, a  standard  $3  billion  margin  for 
contingencies,  a  balanced,  unified  budget 
with  outlays  and  receipts  at  $270  billion, 
and      underlying      economic      forecasts 
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through  the  relevant  part  of  this  fiscal 
year  that  are  consistent  with  forecasts 
tliat  had  be«i  made  by  private  econo- 
mists. 

Tliose  economic  forecasts  were  made 
before  the  start  of  the  present  energy 
crisis  and  before  any  adjustments  could 
be  made.  Even  pow  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
ject how  the  oil  shortage  wUl  affect  our 
IndusLrlfis.  their  employment,  and  their 
income  and  how  that  might  be  translated 
into  lower  budfet  receipts  or  higher  out- 
lays. In  adiSltlon.  the  Senate  should  con- 
sider that  the  $8  billion  operating  cash 
balance  amounts  to  1  week's  aversige  out- 
lays £Lnd  receipts  and  that  the  normal 
rac«;e  of  Quctuations  could  easily  use  up 
the  cash  balance  and  the  $3  billion  mar- 
gin for  contingencies.  Combining  the 
consideration  of  a  probable  overestimate 
of  our  ecotiomlc  performance  for  the 
remainder  df  this  fiscal  year  and  the  nor- 
mal fluctuations  In  budget  receipts  and 
outlays  leaves  the  distinct  impression 
that,  the  $480  blillon  debt  Umlt  request 
is  the  minimum  satisfactory'  level  for 
prudent  debt  management. 

Such  though tfulness  was  not  to  pre- 
vail, however,  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
CommUtee  reduced  the  debt  limit  to  $478 
billion  In  Its  version  of  the  bill.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  in  a  reaction 
against  present  Federal  spending  levels, 
cut  back  the  debt  limit  by  another  $2.3 
bilMon  to  tlie  $475.7  blUion  level  In  the 
bill  Lief  ore  the  Senate  now.  And  this  L*; 
the  limit  In  the  pending  bill 

The  Finance  Committee  did  not  neces- 
.larllj-  agree  with  the  debt  Umit  approved 
by  the  House  Members,  but  they  decided 
to  rush  this  bill  to  the  floor  so  that  it 
could  reach  the  President  before  the  cur- 
rent $4«6  billion  limit  expire."!  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  debt  limit  In  this 
Mil  should  be  .satisfactory  through  early 
spring  In  1974,  and  Congre-ss  will  have 
plenty  of  time  £ifter  the  next  ses-slon 
starts  to  r«tum  to  this  subject  and  pass 
a  revLsed  debt  limit  bill  to  cover  the  re- 
raalndt^r  of  fiscal  year  1974.  So,  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  act  n  and  establish  the 
plot  for  act  in. 

The  bin  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
contained  only  the  debt  limit  provision. 
The  Finmce  Committee  added  a  new- 
section  requiring  that  Congress  pa.s8  a 
concxarent  resolution  which  specifloally 
carries  Its  authorization  for  the  U.S. 
Qovemmenl  to  arrange  with  any  foreign 
government  to  cancel,  renegotiate,  re- 
schedule, or  otherwise  .settle  outstanding 
debt  und«r  any  US.  program.<;.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  this  amendment 
Is  to  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  plans  of  the  executive 
branch  In  thl.s  area  and  to  consider 
•^ether  the  plans  are  consLstent  with 
both  domestic  and  foreign  policies  in 
related  areas. 

The  commlUee  believes  that  it  is  en- 
tlr«ly  approprtate  when  the  debts  of  for- 
eign countries  to  this  country  are  re- 
duced or  rescheduled  that  this  should 
be  a  decision  participated  in  by  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  Executive. 

The  Treasury  believes,  however,  that 
this  amendment  Is  undesirable  and  too 
reat#lctlve  for  the  following  reasons : 

First  It  is  not  germane  to  the  debt 
oelMng  bill   The  debt  celling  Is  a  limita- 


tion on  borrowing  by  the  United  States. 
A  limitation  on  rescheduling  of  loans 
made  imder  numerous  statutes  by  vari- 
ous agencies  has  no  relationship  to  the 
debt  celling. 

Second.  It  is  unneeded  because  the 
significant  statutes  authorizing  lending 
already  have  provisions  limiting  the 
scope  of  debt  rescheduling  authority. 
For  example:  First,  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment prohibits  forgiveness  of  Interest  or 
principal  on  AID  loans:  second.  Public 
Law  480  dollar  loans  can  be  rescheduled 
only  in  accordance  with  statutory  limi- 
tations except  where  necessary  to  ob- 
tain some  repayment  in  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  default  or  Imminent 
default:  third,  Eximbank  loans  are 
rescheduled  on  banking  terms  to  assure 
some  repayment  to  the  United  States  in 
situations  of  default  or  imminent 
default. 

Third.  Rescheduling  is  an  essentially 
financial  matter  undertaken  to  put  the 
debtor  nation  in  a  position  In  which  it 
can  avoid  default  and  continue  to  make 
payments.  Thus,  the  United  States  must 
have  flexibility  to  reschedule  in  ca^es  of 
default  or  imminent  default  in  order  to 
assure  repayment  to  the  United  States. 
A  congressional  approval  process  in 
these  situations  could  politicize  an 
essentially  financial  matter,  and  could 
prevent  U.S.  cooperation  with  other 
countries  In  assuring  fair  sharing  of  re- 
scheduled repayments. 

Fourth.  It  Is  also  too  restrictive  be- 
cause it  would 

First,  prohibit  agreements  by  foreign 
countries  to  prepay  debts — prepayments 
since  1960  have  totaled  $2.4  bllUon.  In- 
cluding a  $175  million  prepajTnent  by 
Japan  last  April; 

Second,  prohibit  settlement  of  dis- 
puted claims:  and 

Third,  deni*  congressionallj-  author- 
ized flexibility  to  alter  the  terms  of  indi- 
vidual loans  to  accomplish  program 
objectives. 

Fifth.  Delay  in  obtaining  congres- 
sional approval  of  rescheduling  agree- 
ments would  me£in  a  delay  in  the  United 
States  receiving  payments  under  those 
agreements. 

Sixth.  Congress  is  kept  informed  of 
debt  reschedulings.  For  example.  In  the 
Indonesian  rescheduling,  a  special  re- 
port was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  NAC  and  Secretary  Kermedy  testified 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Other  hearings  have  been  held  in  the 
Senate  and  semianually  In  the  House. 
The  AID  bill  now  before  Congress  has  a 
provision  requiring  Congress  to  be  in- 
formed of  all  reschedulings. 

Seventh.  The  Indiaui  rupee  debt  settie- 
ment  Is  a  special  matter  involving  local 
currencies  and  not  dollar  repayable 
loans.  Moreover,  as  the  committee  noted, 
this  proposal  Is  based  on  statutory  au- 
thority and  it  will  be  presented,  in  ac- 
cordance with  statute,  to  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
for  their  consideration  prior  to  signa- 
ture. It  is  not  a  precedent  for  other 
cases;  statutory  authority  does  not  exist 
for  forgiveness  of  dollar  debt  for  the 
main  debt  categories — AID.  Public  Law 
480,  and  Eximbank. 


Two  other  subjects  were  considered  by 
the  committee.  The  first  wajs  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  need  additional  statutory  au- 
thority to  raise  the  current  5Va  percent 
rate  on  interest  that  is  paid  on  U.fi. 
Qovemment  issued  savings  bonds.  The 
committee  agreed  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  existing 
statute  gave  the  Secretary  authority  to 
raise  the  interest  rate  by  one- half  per- 
centage point  to  6  percent,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  and  without 
further  action  by  Congress.  Since  the 
Secretary  does  not  plan  to  raise  the  in- 
terest rate  above  6  percent  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  committee  did  not  want  to 
take  any  further  legMative  action  on  this 
matter.  Secretary  Shultz  stated  to  the 
Finance  Committee  that  his  present 
needs  would  be  met  by  including  In  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill  language 
that  states  the  committee  interprets  the 
present  statute  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  in  Its 
report  on  H.R.  11104.  That  step  has  been 
taken. 

The  other  matter  brought  before  the 
Finance  Committee  was  an  omnibus 
amendment  on  the  subject  of  public 
financing  of  elections.  The  amendment 
was  proposed  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators.  It  would  extend  the  public 
financing  mantle  to  cover  presidential 
primaries  and  House  and  Senate  elec- 
tions. It  would  also  raise  the  level  of  the 
check-off  on  income  tax  returns  and  the 
allowable  deduction  and  tax  credit  for 
political  campaign  contributions  Many 
other  extensive  changes  in  present  law 
also  would  be  made  by  the  amendment. 

I  have  grave  doubts  about  how  far  we 
ought  to  go  in  this  area  and  about  the 
pace  at  which  we  should  extend  public 
financing  of  elections  beyond  the  Presi- 
dential election,  M  we  want  to  go  that 
far.  While  I  understand  the  basis  for 
anybody's  desire  to  act  now,  I  think  cau- 
tion and  prudence  must  be  exercised  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  observing  the  for- 
malities of  the  legislative  process.  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  agreed  with  me,  and  next 
year,  the  committee  will  hold  additional 
public  hearings  when  alternative  and  op- 
posing views  may  be  heard.  Then,  the 
committee  can  take  the  time  to  delib- 
erate over  the  testimony  It  has  heard  be- 
fore It  recommends  changes  In  the  pres- 
ent law  about  political  campaigns  and 
their  financing  by  the  public. 

With  that  observation  completed,  I 
want  to  conclude  with  my  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Senate  pass  this  bill  in  the 
form  It  was  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  except  for  secticm  3  relating 
to  indebtedness  of  foreign  governments 
to  the  United  States.  I  may  choose  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  that  sec- 
tion from  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  otily 
one  committee  amendment  to  the  bill, 
the  one  I  have  discussed  in  my  state- 
ment, requiring  that  any  cancellation  or 
renegotiation  of  debts  owed  by  foreign 
governments  be  authorized  by  Congress. 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  that  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  cons«it  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  agreed  to,  and 
that  the  bill   as  thus  amended  be  re- 
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jaxded  as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
f-in-her  amendment 

The  PRESroiNO  OFVICTER.  Without 
'Objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 

Mr  TA_FT  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Kenneth  Davis  of  the 
itaff  ->f  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Hugh  Scott '  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and 
vote  on  amendments  to  this  bill  relating 
to  the  subject  of  flnancmg  of  elections, 
and  I  make  the  same  request  in  behalf  of 
Roger  King  of  the  committee  minority 
staff 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

AimrDIRNT   NO     SSI 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
HuDDLKSTOT*  I  Under  the  previous  order. 
the  amendment  No  861  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachuaett«  >Mr.  KnnncDYi  and 
other  Senators  will  now  become  the 
ix>ndlng  question.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  leflakUlTe  cleric  proceeded  to  read 

the  affMBHtllMIHt. 

Mr  Kennedy's  amendment  No.  661  la 
i.«  follows: 

PVBLIC    nNAKCXXO     Of    rWOWMAL    CX-SCTIOKa 

8kc  3  (A)  Subtitle  H  of  tbe  Int«mal  R«Te- 
cu«  Cod*  of  1064  Is  «m«Qd«d  U)  r««d  ••  fol- 
low*: 

"Subtitle  H— nV.VNCINO  OP  PSDXRAL 

KLECnON  CAMPAIGNS 

"Chaptss  OS    P«d«nU      Beet  Ion      Oampaign 

Fund 
"Craptib  94    Federal      KkectioQ      Campaign 

PuiMl  AdTtaorr  Board. 
"COArroL  97.  PrMldaatlal  Prlinary  Matohlng 
Payrxmnt  Fuad. 

"CHAPTER   06— PKDKRAL   IIXCTION 
CAMPAION  FUND 
"Sec.  0001    Short  Utl« 
"Sec.  eOOQ.  OeOnltloas. 

"Sec    9003    Conditions  for  eligibility  for  pay- 
ments. 
'Sec    90O4    Bntltlement    of    eligible    candi- 
date* to  paynMnts 
"Sac.  900S    Certtflcatioa       by       ComptroUar 

Oencral 
"Sec.  9004    Payments  to  aUglbl*  candidal**. 
"Sec.  9007    Contrlbuttoos   and    ezp«adttur** 
by  National  and  State  commit- 
tee* of  poUtlcal  partle*. 
"Sec.  9000    Czamlnatlonj  and  audits;  repay- 

va»at». 
"Sec    90O9    Information     on     proposed     *x- 

p*n**«. 
"Sec.  9010    Report*  to  Congr***:  regulatlona 
"S«c.  9011.  Partlclpatloo      by      ComptroU*r 
Oeneral    In    Judicial    proo**d- 
Ingm. 
"Sec.  9013.  Judicial  review 
"Sec    OOIS    Criminal  p*nalt1**. 
"Sac    9001    8mo«t  Tm* 

Tbls  rhapf«r  mar  be  cited  as  the  'Federa: 
Kle<:t!oa  Caxopaign  Fund  Act*. 
"9ac    9003    OsrarmoM*. 

Pot  purpo***  of  this  chapter — 
1 1 1  The  term  Federal  oOkcm'  mn*ni  th* 
offlo*  of  Pr««ui*at  or  Vto*  Pr«*ldent  of  th* 
nnited  State*,  or  of  d«nator  or  Representa- 
tive In.  or  Delegate  or  Re*14«nt  Commissioner 
to.  the  Congress  of  the  United  State*. 

"(3^    The  term    Fwlerai  election'  m*^nf  ^ 

general  or  special  election  for  Federal  office. 

'1 3)  Th*  term  Comptroller  Oeneral'  means 

the     OomptroUar     Oeneral     of     the     United 

8t*t«a 

"(4)  The  term  'authorised  cotnmlttee' 
means,  with  respect  to  a  oandUlate  at  a  po- 
litical party  for  Federal  office,  any  pdltlcal 
oocnmlttee  which  is  authar1x*d  In  writing  by 
luch  candidate  to  Inctir  expenses  to  furtbar 


the  election  of  such  candidate.  Such  au- 
thorisation shall  be  addressed  to  tbs  chair- 
man of  such  poUtlcal  commute*,  and  a  copy 
of  such  authorisation  shall  also  be  in  writing 
and  shall  be  addressed  and  filed  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  authorization. 

"(6)  The  term  'candidate'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  Federal  election,  an  Individual 
wbo  >A)  has  been  nominated  for  electKiii 
to  Federal  office  by  a  major  party,  (jr  i  B)  bas 
qualin*d  to  have  his  name  on  the  election 
ballot  In  the  geographical  area  In  wblib  the 
election  Is  to  be  held,  or  iC)  in  the  case  of  a 
Presidential  election,  has  qualified  to  have 
his  name  on  the  election  ballot  (or  to  have 
th*  name*  of  alvctors  pledged  to  bim  on  the 
•lection  ballot)  a*  the  candidate  of  a  politi- 
cal party  for  elecUon  to  the  office  of  fn^si- 
dant  or  Vice  President  of  the  L'aited  States 
In  10  or  more  States  For  purpueea  of  UUs 
chapter,  an  Independent  candidate  shall  t>e 
considered  a  candidate  of  a  political  part; 
For  purpoaes  of  paragraphs  '8>  and  i9)  of 
this  section  and  purpoaes  o!  sertlon  9004ia) 
(3),  the  term  'candidate  rr.oar.a  with  respect 
to  any  preceding  Federal  eiection.  an  '.ii- 
dividual  who  received  popular  v^tes  for  Fed- 
eral office  In  f uch  election 

(0)  The  term  'eligible  candidate'  means 
a  csmdldate  of  a  political  party  for  Federal 
office  who  has  met  a'.:  applicable  conditions 
foe  ellglbillt;  to  receive  paymenu  under  this 
chapter  set  forth  in  sectioo  i^OS 

"(71  Tb*  term  fund'  means  th>  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion oooeis). 

"(8)  Th*  term  'major  party'  means,  with 
reapect  to  any  Federal  election,  i  .A)  a  politi- 
cal party  who**  candidate  for  Federal  office 
in  the  preoedtng  election  for  such  offlce  re- 
ceived, as  th*  candidal*  of  lucb  party.  2S  per- 
cent or  aK>re  of  the  total  number  of  popular 
vote*  received  by  all  candidates  for  such  office, 
or  (B)  If  only  one  party  quallfla*  as  a  otajor 
party  on  such  basis,  the  party  with  the  next 
highest  percent  of  such  vote*  tn  such  elec- 
tion 

"(9)  The  term,  'minor  party'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  Federal  electtac  a  poUtieai 
party  whoee  candidate  for  Federal  office  in 
th*  preceding  election  for  such  offlce  received 
as  the  candidate  of  such  party,  S  p*ro*nt  or 
more  but  leas  than  30  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  popular  vote*  received  by  all  can- 
didate* for  such  offlo* 

"(10)  The  term  "new  party'  mean*,  wt'h 
rsapect  to  any  Federal  election,  a  polltjca; 
party  which  ts  neither  a  majority  nor  a 
minor  party 

"(in  The  term  'political  committee' 
means  any  individual,  commute*.  as*oclatlon 
or  organization  (whether  or  not  incorpo- 
rated i  which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
erpendlture*  for  th*  purpose  of  influencing 
or  attamptiag  to  tnftuenoe  the  nomination  or 
election  of  one  or  more  individuals  to  Federa. 
offlo*. 

"(13)  The  term  "quallfled  campaign  ex- 
pens*'  means  an  ezp«nj* — 

"(A)  incurred  (1)  by  the  canrtldare  of  a 
political  party  for  the  offiee  of  President  to 
further  his  electtoa  to  such  office.  <ni  by 
the  candidate  of  a  political  party  for  the  of- 
flce of  Vice  President  to  further  his  election 
to  such  office  or  to  further  the  election  of  the 
candidate  of  such  political  party  for  the  of- 
flc*  of  President,  or  both.  ciD  by  the  -ar.rtJ- 
dat*  of  a  political  party  for  other  Federal 
office  to  further  his  election  to  such  offlce.  or 
(Iv)  by  an  authorized  committee  of  a  candi- 
date of  a  political  party  for  Federal  office  to 
further  the  election  of  on*  or  more  such 
rand  W1  ate*  to  such  office 

"(B)  Incurred  wtthm  the  expendttm-e  re- 
port period  (a*  deOoed  in  paragraph  (13  n. 
or  incurrad  t>efore  the  beginnuig  of  such  pe- 
riod to  the  extent  luch  expense  Is  for  prop- 
erty, sarvlces,  or  facQIttee  used  during  such 
period,  and 

"(O)  nattber  the  incurring  nor  payment  of 
which  ooa«tltut«*  a  violation  of  any  Uw  of 


the  United  3ta'.«s  or  of  the  Stata  in  which 
such  expense  Is  incurred  or  paid. 
An  expense  shall  be  considerad  as  incurred 
by  a  csridldaie  or  an  authorized  committee 
U  It  is  Incurred  by  a  perevo  auttauclae4  t^y 
such  candidate  or  such  cocuailttee,  as  ih* 
ca*e  may  be.  to  Incur  such  expei^se  oii  behiuf 
of  such  candidate  or  such  coauiuttee  n  an 
authorised  committee  of  a  candidate  of  a 
pc'liural  party  for  Federal  offie*  also  Incurs 
expen.ies  Uj  further  th*  election  of  one  or 
more  other  Individuals  to  Vederal,  etate.  or 
local  elective  public  offlce.  expense*  Incurred 
by  such  commit*^**  which  are  not  apeolAcaUy 
to  further  the  election  of  such  other  individ- 
ual or  Individuals  shal]  be  considered  as  li^- 
irurred  to  further  the  eiection  of  such  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  !r.  ruch  proportion  as 
the  CoRiptroIler  Oeneral  preecrfbee  by  rules 
or  regulations 

"  I  1 3  I  The  term  expenditure  report  pertod' 
with  respect  to  any  Federal  electlcn  fT}*^^^ — 

"  ( A  I  in  the  case  of  a  major  party  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber before  the  election,  or,  if  earlier,  with 
the  date  on  which  such  major  party  nom- 
inated lU  candidate  f'T  election  Uj  Federa! 
offlce.  and  ending  80  days  after  the  date  of 
the  election,  and 

B  I  In  the  case  of  a  party  which  ts  aot  a 
major  party,  th*  same  period  as  the  ezpeodl- 
ture  report  perl^xl  nf  the  major  party  which 
has  the  longest  expenditure  report  period  for 
ruch  election  tinder  sutipara«Taph  (A) 
"Skc  9003.  CoNDmoHs  ros  KLXcraiUTr  ros 
P»Ti«i«-r» 

"  a>  Iw  OnrKSAL — In  order  to  be  eligible 
to  re^-etve  a:iy  payments  under  section  MKM  a 
candidate  at  a  political  party  In  a  Federal 
electloii  shai:    in  writing — 

".1<  agree  to  obtain  aud  furntah  to  the 
Comptpiller  General  such  evidence  aa  he  may 
request  of  th*  qualified  campaign  exp*us«e 
with  reepect  tn  which  pavmetrt  Is  sought; 

"(3'  agree  to  keep  and  furnish  to  the 
OomptroUer  Oeneral  such  records,  books  and 
other  Information  a*  he  msy  respect: 

i3i  agree  to  an  audit  and  examination 
by  the  Compcr-wliar  Oenaral  uii4ar  section 
9007  aud  to  pay  ai.y  amounts  raqulred  to 
be  paid  under  such  se«-tlon.  aiid 

"  i<  agree  to  rjmlsh  .itatements  of  quail- 
fled  rani paljrr.  expejises  aiid  proposed  quail- 
fled  I'ampalun  exprnisee  required  under  sec- 
tion 9008 

"(bi  Majob  Pastib* — Ib  oftler  to  ba  aU- 
glbla  to  receive  any  payments  under  eectloo 
9O0e  a  candidate  of  a  major  party  !u  a  Fed- 
eral election  shall  certify  to  the  C«mptraller 
Oeneral.  under  penalty  of  perjrrry    that — 

"11  »tK~h  raridldate  and  his  aathor1»ed 
eaimmtttees  mrili  not  Incur  qualified  oampal^i. 
expenses  In  exoeas  of  thoae  Incurred  under 
»♦«  Uon  SKHTT  and  the  aggregate  payroant*  to 
which  he  wUl  be  entitled  under  seotlon  9004. 
a;.d 

"i3)  no  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  (other  than  those  received 
umler  section  9007)  have  been  or  will  b«  ac- 
cepted bv  »u«h  candidate  or  any  of  his  au- 
thona*d  comoutte**  except  to  the  extant  nac- 
owasary  to  make  up  any  deflcleney  In  pay- 
ments received  out  of  the  fand  on  ao«ount  <rf 
the  application  of  aactkm  M)O0(d)  and  no 
contributions  to  defray  expanses  which  would 
be  qualified  campaign  expenses  but  for  »lb- 
paragraph  iCi  of  section  9003 ( 13 )  have  been 
i:>r  wUJ  t>e  accepted  by  such  cartdldate  or  any 
of  hts  authorized  cnmmitteaa 
3u«h  certtOeaUon  shall  be  tnade  wfthin  «fueh 
time  prior  to  the  day  of  the  Federal  aleoClon 
a*  th*  Ooroptroller  Oeneral  shall  preecrlba  by 
ru.es  or  regulations 

"  I  c  )  MiNoa  ktro  .Nsw  PA>'ma  -In  ordar  tc 
be  eligible  to  receive  any  payn^enta  uader 
section  9008  a  candidate  of  a  minor  or  new 
parry  In  a  Federal  election  shall  oertlf/  to 
the  Cemptrrjiier  Oeneral  u.nder  penalty  of 
parjury,  t.^at  - 

tl)    such    candidate   aiul    hts   siiiliislasil 
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committees  will  not  Incur  qualified  campaign 
expenses  In  excess  of  the  aggregate  payments 
to  which  the  eligible  candidate  of  a  major 
party  Is  entitled  under  section  9004;   and 

"(3)  such  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  will  accept  and  expend  or  retain 
contributions  to  defray  qualified  canapalgn 
expenses  only  to  the  extent  that  the  qualified 
campaign  expenses  Incurred  by  such  candi- 
date and  his  authorized  committee  certified 
to  under  paragraph  i  1  i  exceed  the  aggregate 
payments  received  by  such  candidate  out  of 
the  fund  pursuant  to  section  9006. 
Such  certification  ahall  be  made  wlthm  such 
time  prior  t<.i  the  day  of  the  Federal  election 
as  the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe 
by  rules  or  regulations. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b) 
(3)  and  (c)  (3)  of  this  section  and  in  section 
90O7  of  this  chapter,  no  candidate  of  a  major 
party,  minor  party,  or  new  party,  or  any  of 
the  authorized  conmilttees  of  such  candidate 
shall  accept  contributions  to  defray  quall- 
tled  campaign  expenses. 
"Sac.  9004    Entttlbment  of  Eligibue  Cakdi- 

DATKS    TO    PaTMVNTS. 

"(a)  In  General. — Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party 
in  a  Federal  election  shall  be  entitled  to 
payments  under  section  9006  equal  In  the 
aggregate  to  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  15  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  geographical  ares  In  which 
the  election  for  such  offlce  Is  held,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971; 

"(B)  $175,000,  If  the  Federal  offlce  sought 
Is  that  of  Senator:  or 

"(C)  $90,000,  If  the  offlce  sought  la  that 
of  Representative. 

"(3)  (Ai  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  minor 
party  In  a  Federal  election  shall  be  entitled 
to  payments  under  section  9006  equal  In  the 
aggregate  to  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  computed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  a  major  party  as  the  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  received  by  the  candi- 
date for  such  offlce  of  the  minor  party,  as 
such  candidate.  In  the  preceding  election  for 
such  offlce  bears  to  the  average  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  the  candidates  for 
such  offlce  of  the  major  parties  In  the  pre- 
ceding election  for  such  olBce. 

"(B)  If  the  candidate  of  one  or  more  po- 
litical parties  (not  Including  a  major  party) 
for  Federal  offlce  was  a  candidate  for 
such  offlce  In  the  preceding  election  for  such 
offlce  and  received  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  number  of  popular  votes  received  by  all 
candidates  for  such  offlce,  such  candidate. 
upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9003  (a)  and  (c).  shall  be  treated  as  an 
eligible  candidate  entitled  to  payments  under 
section  9006  In  an  amount  computed  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (1)  or  In  subparagraph 
(A».  as  the  case  may  be,  by  taking  into  ac- 
count all  the  popular  votes  received  by  such 
candidate  for  such  offlce  In  the  preceding 
election  for  such  offlce  If  an  eligible  candi- 
date of  a  minor  party  Is  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  this  subparagraph,  such  en- 
titlement shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  entitlement  allowed  under  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(3)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  minor  party 
or  a  new  party  in  a  Federal  election  whose 
candidate  In  such  election  receives,  as  such 
candidate,  6  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  cast  for  such  offloe 
In  such  election  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  section  9006  in  an  amount  com- 
puted as  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (3),  as 
the  case  may  be,  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers 
of  votes  cast  In  such  election.  In  the  case 
of  an  eligible  candidate  entitled  to  payments 
under  paragraph  (3).  the  amount  allowable 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  limited  to 
the  amount.  If  any.  by  which  the  entitle- 
ment under  this  paragraph  exceeds  the 
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amount  of  the  entitlement  under  pragraph 
(3). 

"(b)  LtMrrA-noNS. — The  aggregate  pay- 
ments to  which  an  eligible  candidate  of  a 
political  party  shall  be  entitled  under  sub- 
sections (a)  (2)  and  (3)  with  reepect  to  a 
Federal  elecUon  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  lower  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  eligible  candidate 
and  his  authorized  committees,  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  received  and  ex- 
pended or  retained  by  such  eligible  candidate 
and  such  committees,  or 

"(3  I  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  the 
eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party  is  entitled 
under  subsection  (a)(1),  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  contributions  described  In  para- 
graph  (1)   of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  RtsTBicTioNs — An  eligible  candidate 
of  a  political  party  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  subsection   (a)    only — 

"(1)  to  defray  qualified  campaign  expenses 
Incurred  by  such  eligible  candidate  or  his 
authorized  committees,  or 

"(2)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  such  qualified  campaign 
expenses,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds  (other 
than  contributions  to  defray  qualified  cam- 
paign exp>enses  received  and  expended  by 
such  candidate  or  such  committees)  used  to 
defray  such  qualified  campaign  expenses 

"(dl  Cost  or  Lmis-c  Adjustment  — 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2>  : 

"(A)  The  term  'price  Index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  Items^Unlted  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(B)  The  term  'base  period'  means  the  cal- 
endar year  1973 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  in  1975),  as  there  become 
available  necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  per  centum  differ- 
ence between  the  price  Index  for  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  beglrmmg  of  such  cal- 
endar year  and  the  price  mdex  for  the  base 
period.  Each  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  ahall  be  Increased  by  such  per 
centum  difference.  Each  amount  so  Increased 
shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for  such  cal- 
endar year. 

"Sec    9005.  CERTirtCAnoNs    bt    Comptkoi,leh 
General. 

"(a)  iNrriAL  Certifications — On  the  basis 
of  the  evidence,  books,  records,  and  Informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  eligible  candidates  of 
a  political  party  and  prior  to  examination 
and  audit  under  section  9008.  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  certify  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Secretary  for  pajTnent  to  such  candidates 
under  section  9006  the  payments  to  which 
such  candidates  are  entitled  under  section 
9004. 

"(b)  Finality  of  CERTrriCATioNs  and  De- 
terminations.—Initial  certifications  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  subsection  (a), 
and  all  determinations  made  by  him  under 
this  chapter,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  subject  to 
examination  and  audit  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  under  section  9008  and  Judicial  re- 
view under  section  9012 
"Sec   9006.  PAyMiNTs  to  Eligible  CANomATEs 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Campaign  FtrND  — 
There  Is  hereby  established  on  the  booics  of 
the  lYeasury  of  the  United  States  a  special 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  P^ind.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  pro- 
vided by  appropriation  Acts,  transfer  to  the 
fund  an  amount  not  m  excess  of  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  designated  to  the  fund  by  In- 
dividuals under  section  6096  and  such  addi- 
tional sums  aa  Congress  maj  appropriate  to 
Insure  that  moneys  In  the  fund  will  be  ade- 


quate to  meet  the  entitlements  of  eUglbte 
candidates  under  this  chapter  and  chapter  VI 
of  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  TBANsrxss  TO  the  Gikxmjll  FxrtTD. — 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  such 
amounts  of  moneys  in  the  fund  as  he  de- 
termines from  time  to  time  sje  m  excess 
of  the  amounts  which  eligible  candidates  are, 
or  will  be,  entitled  to  receive. 

"(c)  Patmxnts  From  th»  Ptrm). — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  certification  from  the  Comptrcrtler 
Oenersa  imder  section  9006  for  payment  to 
the  eligible  candldatee  of  a  political  party, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  candidate 
out  of  the  fund  the  amount  certified  by 
the  CtKnptroUer  General  Amounts  paid  to 
any  such  candidates  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  candldatee. 

"(d)     iNStrmCIENT   AMOtrNTS   IN    1*CND. If. 

at  the  time  of  a  certification  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  section  9(X)5  for  pay- 
ment to  the  eligible  candidates  of  a  political 
party,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mines that  the  moneys  m  the  fund  are  not, 
or  may  not  be.  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  full 
entitlements  of  the  eligible  candldatee  of  all 
political  partlee,  he  shall  withhold  from  such 
payment  such  amount  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  eligible  can- 
didates of  each  political  party  will  receive 
their  pro  rata  share  of  their  ral]  entitle- 
ment. Amounts  withheld  by  reascm  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  paid  when  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines  that 
there  are  sufficient  moneys  in  the  fund  to 
pay  such  amounts,  or  portions  thereof,  to 
all  eligible  candidates  from  whom  amounts 
have  been  withheld,  but.  If  there  ar*  not 
sufficient  moneys  In  the  fund  to  satisfy  the 
full  entitlement  of  the  eligible  candidates 
of  all  political  parties,  the  amounts  so  with- 
held shall  be  paid  In  such  n  \nner  that  the 
eligible  candldatee  of  each  political  party 
receive  their  pro  rata  share  of  their  full  en- 
titlement, 

"Sec.  9(X)7.  CoNTRiBtrnoNs  and  ExprNDirrRES 
BY  National  and  Sta-te  Com- 
mittees  or   PoLmrAL   Parttes 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  the  national  committee  of 
a  major  party  may  receive  contributions  and 
make  expenditures  In  connection  with  a  Fed- 
eral election:  and  a  State  committee  of  a 
major  party.  Including  subordinate  local 
committees  of  such  committee,  may  accept 
contributions  and  make  expenditures  In  con- 
nection with  a  Federal  election  In  such  State 
Contributions  received  by  such  National  or 
State  committee  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  provided  In  sec- 
tion 9037  of  chapter  97  of  this  subtitle  and 
any  other  limitations  provided  by  law 

"(b)  Expenditures  made  under  this  sec- 
tion by  a  national  committee,  or  by  a  State 
committee.  Including  subordinate  local  com- 
mittees of  such  committee,  shall  not  exceed 
for  each  National  or  State  committee  a  total 
of  2  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  the  geographical  area  In  which  the 
committee  is  authorized  to  make  expendi- 
tures, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
palgii-Act  of  1971. 

"Sec  9008.  Examinations  and  AtmiTs;  Re- 
payments 

"(a)  Examinations  and  Aitdits — After 
each  Federal  election,  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral shall  conduct  a  thorough  examination 
and  audit  of  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
of  the  candidates  of  each  political  party  for 
Federal  offlce 

"(b)  Repatmentb. — 

"(1)  If  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  deter- 
mines that  any  portion  of  the  payments 
made  to  an  ell^ble  candidate  of  a  political 
party  under  section  9(X)e  was  In  excess  of 
the  aggregate  payments  to  which  the  candi- 
date was  entitled  under  section  9004,  he 
shall   so   notify   such    candidate,    and   such 
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'~<kndi<l»t«    thail    p«;    to    tb« 
amount  equAl  to  such  porUon. 

'•(3)  U  the  Comptroller  a«Q«r«l  deter- 
mmaa  that  an  eligible  canrltdat*  of  a  polit- 
ical party  and  bla  authorised  comjnlttees  In- 
curred qvukUfled  campaign  «xp«nB«a  In  excaaa 
ot  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  an  ell* 
glble  candidate  of  a  major  party  waa  entitled 
under  aecuoa  0OO4.  be  ah^ll  notify  such  can- 
didate of  the  amount  of  such  exceas  and 
such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

(3)  IX  the  Cotnmlslon  detsrmlnea  that 
an  eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party  or  any 
authorised  committee  of  such  candidate  ac- 
cepted contributions  i  other  than  contrtbu- 
Uoas  under  section  9007,  or  contributions  to 
make  up  defllclenclee  in  payments  out  of 
the  fund  on  account  of  the  application  of 
section  9006(d))  to  defray  qualified  cam- 
pul^n  expenaee  (other  than  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment Is  required  under  paragraph  13)),  he 
shall  notify  sxich  candidate  of  the  amount  of 
the  contributions  so  accepted,  and  such  can- 
didate shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount 
equal  to  such  amount. 

"(4)  If  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  determines 
that  any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to 
an  eligible  candidate  of  a  political  party 
under  section  6006  was  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
petisee  with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  ouMle,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
1  other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  such 
qualified  campaign  expense*. 
he  shall  notify  such  candidate  of  the  amount 
•o  used,  and  sttch  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount 

"(5)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from 
an  eligible  candidate  of  a  political  party  un- 
der this  cubeecUon  to  the  extent  that  such 
payment,  when  added  to  other  payments  re- 
quired from  such  candidate  under  this  sub- 
section, exceeds  the  amount  of  payments  re- 
ceived by  such  candidate  under  section  0000. 

"(c)  NormcATTON — No  notification  shall 
be  made  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  under 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  a  Federal 
election  mcoe  than  3  years  after  the  day  of 
such  election 

"(d)    Drpoerr    or    RxpATMnrrs. — All    pay- 
ments received  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section lb)  shall  be  deposited  by  him  in  the 
§Mierai  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
"Sac    0000.  IirroaiunoN    ow    PaopoaKD    Kx- 


"(a)  RxpoKTB  IT  Camodatss — A  candidate 
3f  a  political  party  for  Federal  office  in  a 
Federal  election  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  may  require,  fur- 
nish to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  a  detailed 
statement,  in  such  form  as  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  may  prescribe,  of — 

"(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  and  his  authorized  coounlt- 
tees  prior  to  the  date  ctf  such  statement 
(Whether  or  not  evidence  of  such  expenses 
has  been  furnished  for  purpoMS  of  section 
9006).  and 

"(3)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
which  he  and  his  authorized  committees 
propose  to  incur  on  <»  after  the  date  of  such 
statement. 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  require  a 
statement  under  this  subsection  from  such 
candidates  of  eacb  political  party  at  least 
once  each  week  during  the  second,  third. 
and  fourth  weets  preceding  the  day  of  the 
Federal  election  and  at  least  twice  during 
tb«  week  preceding  such  day 

"(b)  Pttbucatiow — The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  re- 
ceives e«ch  statement  under  subsection  (a). 
prepare    and    publish    a    summary    of   such 


stataooent.  together  with  any  other  data 
or  Information  which  be  deems  advisable, 
in  the  Federal  Register  Such  stunnxary  shall 
not  Include  any  information  which  identi- 
fies any  individual  who  made  a  designation 
under  section  0OO6 
"Sxc.  OOIO.  BzroKTa    ro   Congress.    RcotrUk- 

TTONS. 

"(a)  Rzporrs. — The  Comptroller  Oeneral 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each  Fed- 
eral election,  submit  a  full  report  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  setting 
forth— 

"(I)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
(shown  In  such  detail  as  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  determines  neoeaaary)  incurred  by 
the  candidates  of  each  political  party  and 
their  authorized  committees: 

"(3)  the  amounts  certified  by  btm  under 
section  0005  for  payment  to  the  eligible  can- 
didates of  each  political  party:   and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  payments.  If  any.  re- 
quired from  such  candidates  under  section 
9007.  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  re- 
quired. 

Bach  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"(b)  RxocLAnojts.  Ktc — The  Comptroller 
General  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  to  conduct  such 'examina- 
tions and  audita  (In  addition  to  the  examina- 
tions and  audits  required  by  section  9008 
(a) ).  to  conduct  such  investigations,  and  to 
require  the  keeping  and  submission  of  such 
books,  records,  and  information,  as  he  deenis 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  and 
duties  impoeed  on  him  by  this  chapter. 
"Sec.  eon.  PaanciPATioN  st  CoKPraouxa 
Onraua.  or  Jttdiciai.  Peockxd- 
n«oa. 

"(a)  AppxAaANCK  BT  Couwsxi. — The  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  is  authorized  to  appear  in 
and  defend  against  any  action  filed  under 
section  0013.  either  by  attorneys  employed 
In  his  office  or  by  counsel  whom  he  may  ap- 
point without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
whose  compensation  be  may  fix  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  63  of  such   title. 

"(b)     RZCOVXKT      or      ClKT*II«      P*Tl«XJfT8. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  In 
subsection  (a)  to  appear  In  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  seek  recovery 
of  any  amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to 
the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  examination  and 
audit  made  pursuant  to  section  0006. 

"(Cl     DWXAJLATOBT        *J*D       iNJtntCTTVX       RX- 

LUT  — The  Comptroller  Oeneral  Is  authorized 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  (a)  to  petition  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  declaratory  or  Injunctive 
relief  concerning  any  clvU  matter  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  or  section  0O96 
Upon  application  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral. 
an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  beard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  Judges  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shall  He  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Judges  designated  to  bear  the  case  to  assign 
the  case  for  bearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  to  participate  In  the  bearing  and  de- 
termination thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case 
to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"(d)  Appxal — The  Comptroller  General  is 
authorized  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
appeal  from,  and  to  petition  the  Supreme 
Court  for  certiorari  to  review,  judgments  or 
decrees  entered  with  respect  to  actions  in 
which  be  appears  pursuant  to  the  authority 
provided  In  this  section 
"Sxc    9012,  jTTnciAi,  Rxvntw 

"(a)  Rxyizw  or  CxanncATTOw.  Drmifi- 
jcATiow.  OB  Orsn  Acttow  bt  tb*  ComTmot,- 
LZB  OcwnuL — Any  certification,  determina- 


tion, or  other  action  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  nude  or  taken  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
rtakJQs  of  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  United  Stales  Court  of  Ap- 
peals (or  the  District  of  Columbia  upon  peti- 
tion filed  In  such  court  by  any  inlereeied 
penoQ.  Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this 
seotlOQ  shall  be  filed  wlthm  3U  days  after  the 
certification,  determination,  or  other  action 
by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  for  which  re- 
view is  sought 
■■|b)  Surra  To  Impuxmxnt  CHAPm. — 
"(1)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral,  the  na- 
tional committee  of  any  political  p^xxj.  and 
individuals  eligible  to  vote  In  an  election  for 
Federal  office,  are  authorized  to  Institute 
such  actions.  Including  actions  (or  declara- 
tory Judgment  or  injunctive  relief,  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  implement  or  construe  any 
provision  of  this  chapter. 

•(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  o(  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
shall  exercise  the  same  without  regard  to 
whether  a  person  asserting  rights  under  pro- 
visions o(  this  subsection  shall  have  ex- 
hausted any  administrative  or  other  reme- 
dies that  may  be  provided  at  law  Such  pro- 
ceedmgs  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  court  of  three  judges  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3384  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  any  app>eal  shall  He 
to  the  Supreme  Court  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case 
to  assign  the  case  (or  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  participate  In  the  bear- 
ing and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause 
the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited 

"SKC.    0013      CXIMINAl.    PXNALTIXS. 

"(a)    Excess   Caicpaiom   Bxpxnsxs  — 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  political  party  for  Federal 
office  In  a  Federal  election  or  any  of  his  au- 
thorized committees  knowingly  and  willfully 
to  Incur  qualified  campaign  expenses  In  ex- 
cess of  those  incurred  under  section  9007  and 
the  aggregate  payments  to  which  the  eligible 
candidates  of  a  major  party  are  entitled  un- 
der section  0004  with  respect  to  such  elec- 
tion 

"(3)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  Bhall  be  fined  not  more  than  (5,(X)0.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
In  the  case  of  a  violation  by  an  authorized 
oommlttee.  any  officer  or  member  of  such 
committee  who  knowingly  and  willfully  con- 
sents to  such  violation  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  85.000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both 

"(B)  CoimiiBtmoNs  — 

"(1)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  an  eligible 
candidate  o(  a  major  party  In  a  Federal 
election  or  any  of  his  authorized  committees 
knowingly  and  wllKuUy  to  accept  any  con- 
tribution to  defray  quallfled  campaign  ex- 
pense* (other  tha.'\  those  received  under  sec- 
tion 0007).  except  to  the  extent  necessarv 
to  make  up  any  deficiency  In  payments  de- 
rived out  of  the  funds  on  account  of  the 
application  of  section  9006(d).  or  to  defray 
expenses  which  would  be  qualified  campaign 
expenses  but  (or  subparagraph  (O)  of  sec- 
tlon  9003(13) 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  political  party  i  other  than 
a  major  party)  In  a  Federal  election  or  any 
of  bis  authorized  committees  knowingly  and 
willfully  to  accept  and  expend  or  retain  con- 
tributions to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
jjenses  In  an  amount  which  exceed.^  the  qual- 
ified campaltrn  expenses  Incirred  with  respect 
to  such  election  by  such  ellgltsle  candidate 
and  his  authorized  committees 

"(8)  Anv  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  or  (3)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$8,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both.  In  the  case  of  a  violation  by  an  au- 
thorized committee,  any  officer  or  member 
of  such  committee  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully consents  to  such  violation  shall  be  fined 
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not  more  than  86.CMX).  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both 

"(C)    Unlawful  Uax  or  Patmknts. — 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  receives  any  payment  under  section 
9006.  or  to  whom  any  portion  u(  any  payment 
received  under  such  section  is  transferred, 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  use,  or  authorize 
Uie  use  ul.  such  payment  or  such  portion  for 
any  purpose  other  than — 

"(Ai  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  resp>ect  to  wblch  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  oontrlbutious  to  delray  qualified 
lampalgn  expensee  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  such 
qualified  campaign  expenses. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tlO.OOO,  or 
Imprlsoiied  nut  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Falsi  Statxmxnts,  Etc. — 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully — 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information  to 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  under  this  subtitle, 
or  to  Include  Ui  any  evidence,  books,  or  in- 
formation so  furnished  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  con- 
ceal any  evidence,  books,  or  Inlormatlon  rele- 
vant to  a  certification  by  the  Ckjmptroller 
Oeneral  or  an  examination  and  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral   under  this  subtitle;   or 

"(B)  to  (all  Uj  furnish  to  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  any  records,  books,  or  Information 
requested  by  him  for  puipoees  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  ahall  be  fined  not  more  than  tlO.OOO,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both 

"(e)    Kickbacks  and  Illegal  Patmknts  — 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  give  or  accept 
any  kickback  or  any  Illegal  payment  In  con- 
nection with  any  qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense of  an  eligible  candidate  or  his  author- 
ized committees. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shtai  be  fined  not  more  than  HO.OOO,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  6  years,  or  both 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  paragraph  i2i .  any  person  who  accepts  any 
kickback  or  illegal  payment  In  connection 
with  any  qualified  campaign  expense  of  an 
eligible  candidate  or  bis  authorized  commit- 
tees ahall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  for  deposit  In 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  an  amount 
equal  to  125  percent  of  the  kickback  or  pay- 
ment received. 

"(f)    UNAtJTHORIZXB   ExpxNDrrtmis  — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 
It  shall  be  unlawf\U  for  any  political  com- 
mittee wblch  Is  not  an  authorized  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  an  eligible  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  Federal  office  In  a  Federal 
election  knowingly  and  willfully  to  incur  ex- 
penditures to  further  the  election  of  such 
candidate,  which  would  constitute  qualified 
campaign  exp>ensefi  If  Incurred  by  an  au- 
thorized committee  of  such  candidate,  in  an 
aggregate   amount   exceeding   (1 .000 

"(3)    This    subsection    shall    not    apply    to 

(A)  expenditures  by  a  broadcaster  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
or  by  a  periodical  publication,  in  reporting 
the  news  or  In  taking  editorial  positions,  or 

(B)  expenditures  by  any  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  601(e).  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  601  lal  In  communi- 
cating to  its  members  the  views  of  the  orga- 
nization, 

"(3)  Any  political  committee  which  vio- 
lates paragraph  ( 1 )  ahall  be  fined  not  more 
than  85,000,  and  any  officer  or  member  of 
such  committee  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
consents  to  such  violations  and  any  other 
Individual  who  knowingly  and  willfully  vio- 
lates paragraph   (I)   shall  be  fined  not  more 


than  85,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

■(g)     UWAUTHOaiZKD    DlSCLOBURX    OP   IKPOH- 

MATION. — 

■  ( 1 )  It  Shall  be  unlawful  for  any  indi- 
vidual to  disclose  any  Information  obtained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  except 
as  may  be  required  by  law. 

"(2)  Any  i>«rson  who  violates  paragraph 
(11  ahall  be  fined  not  more  than  86. (XX).  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
•CHAPTER  96— FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAIGN FUND  ADVISORY  BOARD 
"Sec.  0021.  Establish MJtNT       or       Advisokt 

BOAJU). 

"(a)  Establishment  op  Boaxo — There  Ls 
hereby  estabUahed  an  advisory  board  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Advisory  Boco-d  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Board  ) .  it  shall 
be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Board  to 
counsel  and  assist  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  In  the  performance  of 
the  duties  and  functions  imposed  on  him 
under  the  Federal  Ejection  Campaign  Fund 
Act. 

"(b)  CoMPoamoN  of  Boars. — The  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: 

"(I)  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  shall  serve  ex  officio; 

"(2)  2  members  representing  each  politi- 
cal party  wblch  is  a  major  party  (as  defined 
In  section  9002(8) ).  which  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Comptroller  General  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  such  politi- 
cal party:  and 

"(3)  3  members  representing  the  general 
public,  which  members  shall  be  selected  by 
the  members  described  In  paragraphs  ( 1 1 
and  (3). 

The  terms  of  the  first  members  of  the  Board 
described  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  shall 
expire  on  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
first  Presidential  election  following  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976.  and  the  terms  of  subsequent 
members  described  In  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(S)  shall  begin  on  the  6l8t  day  after  the  date 
of  a  Presidential  election  and  expire  on  the 
80th  day  following  the  date  of  the  subse- 
quent Presidential  election.  The  Board  ahall 
elect  a  Chairman  from  Its  members. 

"(c)  CoMPiNSATioN — Members  of  the 
Board  (other  than  members  described  In 
subsection  (b)(in  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $75  a  day  for  each  day 
they  are  engaged  In  performing  duties  and 
functions  as  such  members,  including  travel- 
time,  and,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently 

"(di  Status — Service  by  an  individual  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  shall  not.  for  pur- 
poses of  any  other  law  of  the  United  States, 
be  considered  as  servloe  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States 

"CHAPTER    97— PRESmENTXAL    PRIMARY 
MATCHINO   PAYMENT  FUND 

"Sec.  9031    Short  title. 

"Sec    9032.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  9033.  CreaUon  of  fund. 

"Sec    9034.  Entitlements. 

"Sec.  9036    Limitations 

"Sec.  9036.  Examinations  and  audits;  repay- 
ments. 

"Sec.  0037.  Limitations  on  contributions  by 
Individuals  and  on  expendi- 
tures by  certain  other  persons. 

"Sec.  0038.  Criminal  penalties. 

"Sk;.  9031.  Shobt  Tm-x. 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  'Presi- 
dential   Prtmary    Matching    Payment    Fund 

Act". 


"Szc    9082.  DiriNmoNS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense' means  an  expense — 

"(A)  Incurred  by  a  candidate  for  noml- 
.-lation  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
to  further  his  nomination  for  such  office, 
or  by  an  authorized  committee  of  such  can- 
didate to  further  his  nomination  to  such 
office, 

"(B)  incurred  within  the  matching  pay- 
ment period  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)  ). 
or  incurred  before  the  beginning  of  such 
period  to  the  extent  such  expense  Is  for 
property  services,  or  facilities  used  during 
such  period,  and 

"(C)  neither  the  Incurring  nor  payment 
of  which  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  or  the  State  In  which 
such  exercise  is  incurred  or  j>ald  An  ex- 
p>ense  shall  be  considered  as  incurred  by  a 
candidate  or  an  authorized  committee  if  It 
la  incurred  by  a  person  authorized  by  such 
candidate  or  such  committee,  as  the  case 
may  be.  to  Incur  such  expense  on  behalf 
of  such  candidate  or  such  committee 

"(2)  The  term  'matching  payment  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  14  months  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  general  election  for 
President  and  ending  on  the  date  on  which 
the  national  convention  of  the  party  for 
whoee  nomination  the  candidate  is  cam- 
paigning nominates  its  candidate  for 
President 

"(3)  The  term  authorized  commlf.ee 
means,  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident, any  political  committee  which  is  au- 
thorized In  writing  by  such  candidate  to 
incur  expenses  to  further  the  election  of 
such  candidate.  Such  authorization  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  such  political 
conunlttee.  and  a  copy  o(  such  authorlza- 
uon  shall  be  filed  by  such  candidate  with 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  Any  withdrawal  o( 
any  authorization  shall  also  be  In  writing 
and  shall  be  addressed  and  filed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  authorization. 
"Sbc.  9033.  CXEATioN  or  Fttnd. 

"(ai  EsTABLisHi*i>rr  or  Caicpaicn  FtrND. — 
There  Is  hereby  established  on  the  books  o( 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  part 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund 
established  by  chapter  95  o(  this  subtitle,  a 
special  account  to  be  known  as  the  Presi- 
dential Primary  Matching  Payment  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  chapter  as 
the  'fund').  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to 
the  fund  such  amounts  In  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  F^ind  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  entitlements  of  candidates  un- 
der this  chapter. 

"(b)  RxpoKT  TO  CoNOBXSs. — The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  be  the  trustee  of  the 
fund  and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  March  1  of  each  year  on  the  opera- 
tion and  status  of  the  fund  and  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Fund  during  the  preced- 
ing year. 

"SSC.    9034      KNTrrLEMENTS 

"(a)      MaTCHINO     PaTICEKT     POR     CONTXIBr- 

•noNS  OP  8100  OB  Lxs8. — Any  candidate  for 
nomination  for  President,  or  his  authorized 
committee,  is  entitled,  upon  certification  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  to  payments  from 
the  fund  for  qualified  campaign  exoenaes 
beginning  14  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
general  election  for  President  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  ainount  of  each  contribution 
received  by  such  candidate  or  committee 
(disregarding  any  amount  of  contributions 
from  any  person  to  the  extent  that  such 
amount  exceeds  8100). 

'(b)  VoucH«B. — To  be  eligible  for  the 
entitlement  established  by  subsection  (a), 
such  candidate  shall  submit  to  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral,  at  such  times  and  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
may  require,  a  matching  payment  entitle- 
ment voucher.  Snch   Toucher  ahall   Include 
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th«  full  name  of  any  person  noAklng  a  aon> 
trlbutlon  together  with  tlxe  date,  the  esAct 
amount  of  the  oontrlbutloo.  the  complete 
address  of  the  contributor  and  the  occupa- 
tion and  principal  place  of  bujlnesa,  If  any, 
for  contributors  of  more  than  $100. 

"(C)     DFTX&MINATION    Atta    CtRTtrXCATlOS    BT 

CoKPTaGLLss  GKiTBtAL. — The  Ck}mptroIl«r 
General  shall — 

"(li  maXe  a  determination,  according  to 
such  procedures  aa  he  may  estahUab.  as  to 
whether  each  contribution  enumerated  on 
such  voucher  la  conaUtent  with  th*  provi- 
ak>os  of  section  0034 1 a)  and  0035  ot  this 
chapter:   and 

"(21  certify  for  payment  by  the  Secretary 
to  such  candidate  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  oontnbutloos  enumerated  on  such 
voucher  trblch  meet  the  requirements  o(  sub- 
section  (C) (1). 

"(d)  Patkxnt  bt  SxcKXTAaT — Promptly 
upon  certiQcation.  the  Secretary  shall  mak« 
a  payment  from  the  fund  to  such  candidate 
la  the  amount  certuOad  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

"(e>  AtTTBoaaxD  CoMictrm. — For  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  section,  the  authorlxed  oommlt- 
tee  of  any  candidate  for  anm  I  nation  for 
Pc«6ldent  may  submit  an  entitlement  voucher 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  In  behalf  of  such 
candidate.  Listing  contributions  received  by 
such  comxnitee  eligible  for  payment  under 
this  chapter. 
"S«c,  9035      LnoTA-noNS. 

"(al      CEXTinCATTON     BT     THB     COMPTVOUJai 

OSNKXAL. — The  Comptroller  General  shall  not 
certify  pursuant  to  section  9034(c)  (!>  any 
portion  of  any  contribution  made  by  any  per- 
son to  a  ciuidldate  or  committee  entitled  to 
payments  under  this  chapter — 

"(I)  which,  when  added  to  other  contribu- 
tions made  by  such  person  to  such  candidate 
or  conunlttee  in  connection  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  such  candidate  for  President,  ex- 
ceeds  $100;    or 

"(3)  If  payment  from  the  fund  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  con- 
tribution, or  portion  thereof,  when  added  to 
any  other  payment  from  the  fund  to  such 
candidate  or  committee  during  the  match- 
ing payment  period.  Is  in  excess  of  6  cents 
multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population  of 
the  United  States  (as  certified  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  by  the  Secertary  of  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  section  104(aM5)  of  the 
Federal   Election  Campaign   Act  of   1971). 

"(b)       P*T3CKNT      bT      THX      SCCKKTAST The 

Secretary  shall  make  no  payment  to  a  can- 
didate or  committee  entitled  to  p«iymenta 
from  the  fund — 

"(1)  until  the  Comptroller  General  has 
certified  contributions  submitted  by  such 
candidate  or  committee,  pursuant  to  section 
9034  (bi.  In  an  aggregate  amount  of  •100.- 
000:  and 

"(2)  earlier  than  14  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  the   general  election    for   President. 

"(3)  QiTALirntD  Campaign  Exfxnszs — A 
candidate  shall  be  eligible  tor  payments 
from  the  fund  only — 

"(1)  to  defray  qualified  campaign  expenses 
incurred  by  such  candidate  or  his  authorized 
committee,  or 

"(2)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  such  qualified  campaign 
expenses,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds  (other 
than  contributions  to  defray  quahfled  cam- 
paign expenses  received  and  expended  by 
such  candidate  or  ccsamittee)  used  to  defray 
such    qualified    campaign    expenses 

"(d)  R«TV»j«  or  Vnvskd  Ptncne  — 
Amounts  received  by  a  candidate  from  the 
fund  may  be  retained  for  the  liquidation  of 
all  obligations  to  pay  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses Incurred  during  the  matching  pay- 
ment period  for  a  period  not  exceeding  « 
months  after  the  end  of  the  matching  pay- 
ment period;  and  all  obligations  having  been 
liquidated,  that  potrlon  of  any  unexpended 
balance   remaining    in    the    candidates    ac- 


counts which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  unexpended  balance  as  the  total 
amount  received  from  the  funds  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  deposits  made  into  the  candi- 
date's accounts  ahall  be  promptly  repaid  to 
the  fund. 

"(e)  Rcxxs  AiTO  PmocKotmxa. — The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  make  tucix  rules  and 
establish  such  procedures  as  may  be  aece?«- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
All  such  rules  and  procedures  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  not  lees  than 
30  days  prior  to  their  effective  date,  and 
«hall  be  available  to  the  general  public.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  publish  and  make 
available  forma  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
portB  and  statements  as  may  be  required,  and 
a  manual  setting  forth  uniform  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  reporting  fop  use  by  per- 
sons required  to  make  reports  and  state- 
ments under  this  chapter. 
"Sxc.  903fl.  Examination  and  Audits;  Rxpat- 

KKNTB. 

"(a)  ExAMiNATioif  AjiD  AtJurrs. — After  each 
matching  payment  period,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  conduct  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  audit  of  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses of  the  candidates  receiving  payments 
from  the  fund. 

"(b)  RsPATicDrra. — 

"(1)  If  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mlnea  that  any  portion  of  the  payments 
made  to  a  candidate  from  the  fund  was  in 
exceas  of  the  aggregate  paymenu  to  which 
such  candidate  was  entitled  under  sections 
9034  and  9035.  he  ahall  so  notify  such  candi- 
date, and  such  candidate  ahall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  such  portion. 

"(2)  If  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  any  payment  made 
to  a  candidate  from  the  fund  was  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campcOgn  expenses  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  such 
qualified  campaign  expenses,  he  shall  notify 
such  candidate  of  the  amount  so  used,  and 
such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

"(c)  NonncATioN. — No  notification  shaU 
be  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  under 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  a  matching 
payment  period  more  than  3  years  after  the 
end  of  such  period. 

"(d)     Dkposrr    or    Repay ttBrt. — All    pay- 
ments received  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  deposited  by  him  ui  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treaatiry. 
"Sh:.  9037.  LrMrrATTONB    on    CoNTaiBtmoNe 
■T  Individuals  and  on  Bxpxno- 
nrrwes  bt  Cxktain  Cnnxu  Pca- 
aoNS. 

"(a)  No  Individual  shall  make  any  contri- 
butions during  any  calendar  year  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  any  candidate  which  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the  total  amount  of  all  other  contributions 
made  by  that  Individual  during  that  calen- 
dar year  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular 
candidate,  would  equal  »3,000 

"(b)  No  Individual  shall  during  any  cal- 
endar year  make,  and  no  person  shall  accept. 
(1)  any  contribution  to  a  political  commit- 
tee, or  (2)  any  contribution  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  candidate,  which,  when  added 
to  all  the  other  contributions  enumerated  in 
(I)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  which  were 
made  in  that  calendar  year,  exceeds  $25,000. 

"(C)  (1)  No  person  (other  than  an  Indi- 
vidual) shall  make  any  expenditure,  during 
any  calendar  year  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  p>ar- 
ticular  candidate  which  Is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  of  all  other  expenditures  made  by 
that  perwan  for  or  on  behalf  of  that  candi- 


date during  that  calendar  year,  would  eoual 
•3.000.  ^ 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the 
central  campaign  conunlttee  or  the  State 
campaign  committee  of  a  candidate  to  the 
nauonal  committee  of  a  political  party,  to 
the  State  C(immlttee  of  a  major  political 
party,  or  to  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Congressional  Committee,  or 
the  NaUonal  Republican  Congreesi  >nal  Com- 
mittee. 

"(d)  The  limitations  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  and  by  subsection  (c)  shall  ap- 
ply separately  to  each  primary,  prtm&rv  run- 
off, general,  and  special  election  In  which  a 
candidate  participates. 

"(e)(1)  Any  contribution  made  in  con- 
nection with  a  campaign  in  a  year  yher  than 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  election  to 
which  that  campaign  relat<'8  is  held  shall,  for 
purpoees  of  this  section,  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration and  counted  toward  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  this  section  for  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  that  election  Is  held 

"(2)  Contributions  made  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  a  candidate  nominated  by  a  politi- 
cal party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  shall  be  held  and  considerec!  for 
purpoees  of  this  section,  to  have  t>een  made 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate  nom- 
inated by  that  party  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President. 

"(f)   Pot  purpoees  of  this  section — 

"(X)  the  term  political  party'  means  a  po- 
litical party  which  in  the  next  pr.-cedlng 
Prealdentlal  election,  nominated  candidate* 
for  elections  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  the  electors  of  which 
party  received  in  such  election,  in  any  or  all 
of  the  States,  an  aggregate  number  of  votes 
equal  lu  number  to  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  throughout  the 
United  Stales  f..r  aU  electors  tar  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  in  such  elec- 
tion; and 

'•(2)  the  definitions  in  section  691  of  title 
18  shall  be  applicable 

■(g)  For  purposes  of  the  limitations  con- 
tained In  this  section,  all  contributions  made 
by  any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  on  behalf 
of  a  i)artlcular  candidate,  includmg  contri- 
butions which  are  in  any  way  earmarked,  en- 
cumbered, or  otherwise  directed  through  an 
Intermediary  or  conduit  to  that  candidate, 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions  from  that 
person  to  that  caadldate. 

"(h)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  la  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed •35,000,  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed 
years,  or  both. 

Sec.  9038.  Cumimal  Penalties 
"(a)  Bxcsss  Campaign  Expenses  — 
"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
FT-esldent  or  any  of  his  authorized  commit- 
tees knowingly  and  willfully  to  Incur  any  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  such  nomination 
in  excess  in  the  aggregate  of  $15,000,000 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $26,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 
In  the  case  of  a  violation  by  an  authorized 
committee,  any  officer  or  member  of  such 
committee  who  knowingly  and  willfully  con- 
sents to  such  violation  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (25,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  6  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  in  1975),  as  there  become 
available  necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall  certify  to  the 
Comptroller  General  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  percent  difference  between 
the  price  index  for  the  12  months  preceding 
the  beginning  of  s\ich  calendar  year  and  the 
price  Index  for  the  base  period.  The  limit  on 
campaign  expenses  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
increased   by   such   percent   dUTerence.  The 
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limit   so    increased   Bhall    be    the   amount   In 
effect  for  such  cialendar  year 

"(A)  The  term  price  Index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  lall  items— United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(B)  The  term  base  period'  means  the 
calendar  vear  1973. 
"(b)  Unlawtul  Usx  or  Paticekts  — 
"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  receives  any  payment  from  the  Tund,  or 
to  whom  any  portion  of  any  payment  re- 
ceived from  the  fund  is  transferred,  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  use.  or  authorize  the 
use  of,  such  payment  or  such  portion  for  any 
purpose  other  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made .  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  which  were  received 
and  expended)  whlcli  were  used,  to  defray 
such   qualified   campaign   expenses. 

"(2)    Any    person    who   violates   paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (lO.OOO,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
"(c)   Fai-s«  Statements    Etc  — 
"(1)    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully — 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
to  the  Comptroller  General  under  this  sub- 
title or  to  include  in  any  evidence,  books,  or 
Information  so  furnished  any  misrepresen- 
tation of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  con- 
ceal any  evidence.  l)ooks.  or  information  rele- 
vant to  a  certification  by  the  Comptroller 
General  or  an  examination  and  audit  by 
the  Comptroller  General  under  this  chapter; 
or 

"(B)  to  fall  to  furnish  to  the  Comptroller 
General  any  records,  books,  or  Information 
requested  by  him  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

"(2)    Any   person   who   violates   paragraph 
(1)    ahall  be  fined  not  more  than  •10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
"(d)    Kickbacks  and  Iixxgal  Paticxnts. — 
"(1)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly    and    willfully    to   give   or   accept 
any  kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  In  con- 
nection   with    any    qualified    campaign    ex- 
pense   of    a    candidate    receiving    payment 
from  the  fund  or  his  authorized  committees 
"(2)    Any   person   who   violates   paragraph 
(1)    shall   be   fined   not   more   than   •10,000, 
or    Imprisoned    not    more    than    6    years,    or 
both. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  paragraph  (2).  any  person  who  accepts 
any  kickback  of  illegal  payment  In  connec- 
tion with  any  qualified  campaign  expense 
of  a  candidate  or  his  authorized  committees 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  for  deposit  In  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasiiry.  an  amount 
equal  to  126  percent  of  the  kickback  or 
payment  received  " 

(b)   The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974. 
Sec.   3.    Designation    of    Income   Tax   Pat- 

MXNT8  TO   FeDERAI.  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAION    FUKD 

(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  December  31,  1973,  section 
6096(a)  (relating  to  designation  of  income 
tax  payments  to  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec    8096    Designation  bt  Individdal. 

"(a)  In  OufxaAL. — For  every  individual 
(other  than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  In- 
come tax  liability  for  the  taxable  year  Is  $2 
or  more,  the  amount  of  $2  shall  be  paid  over 
to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
9006(a) ,  unless  the  Individual  designates  that 
•2  shall  not  be  paid  over  to  the  fund.  In  the 


case  of  a  joint  return  of  husband  and  wife 
having  an  Income  tax  liability  of  (4  or  nua-e. 
the  amount  of  $4  shall  be  paid  to  the  fund, 
unless  they  designate  that  $4  shall  not  be 
paid  over  to  the  fund. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  81, 1973.  Any  designa- 
tion made  under  section  6006  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  (as  In  effect  for  taxable 
years  beginning  before  January  1,  1973)  for 
the  account  of  the  candidates  of  any  specified 
ptolltlcal  party  shall,  for  purposes  of  section 
9006 (a)  of  such  Code,  as  amended,  be  treated 
solely  as  a  designation  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund." 

Sec.  4.  INCBXASE  in  Tax  CazDrr  and  Tax  Dk- 
DDcnoN    roE    Political   CoifTBiBU- 

TlONS. 

fa)  Section  41(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  maximum 
credit  for  contributions  to  candidates  for 
public  office)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  ( 1 1  Maximum  Credit. — The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $25  ($60  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
under  section  6013).".  fb)  SecOon  218(b)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  amount  of  deduction  for  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  public  office)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Amount. — The  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  exceed  •lOO  (9300  in 
the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under  section 
6013)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
political  contribution  the  payment  of  which 
Is  made  after  December  31,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  tills 
amendment,  there  will  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  6  hours  of  debate,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Crawston)  for  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  James  Verdler 
of  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mo?n)ALEi  may  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  entire  mesisure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  to 
discuss  amendment  No.  651,  which  I  am 
offering  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Cranston,  Hakt,  Mathias,  Mondale, 
ScuwxiKZR,  HtJGH  Scott,  SxArroRD.  and 
Stevenson. 

In  addition  to  these  9  sponsors,  the 
amendment  is  also  cosponsorpd  by  27 
other  Members  of  the  Senate:  Senators 
Abourezk,  Bayh,  Biden,  Case,  Chiles, 
Clark.  EIacleton,  FVlbright,  Okavei., 
Hartke,  Hughes,  Humphrey,  Inouyb, 
Jackson,  Jaytts,  Mansfield,  McGee.  Mc- 
Intyrb,  Moss,  Muskk,  Nelson,  Percy, 
Randolph,  RiBicorr,  TUNNrr,  Williams, 
and  Young. 

The  amendment  buUds  on  the  dollar 
check-off  in  existing  law — the  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  passed 
by  Congress  smd  signed  into  law  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  1971 — in  two  principal 
ways:  It  provides  full  Federal  financing 
for  Senate  and  House  general  elections, 
and  it  provides  partial  Federal  financing 
for  Presidential  primaries  through 
matching  grants  for  small  privat*  con- 


tributions, in  accord  with  the  following 
basic  guidelines: 

For  Senate  general  elections,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  dollar  check-off  in  exist- 
ing law  are  carried  over  essentially  in- 
tact: 15  cents  per  voter  m  Federal  funds 
will  be  available  for  major  party  candi- 
dates, and  proDortional  amounts  will  be 
available  for  minor  party  candidates, 
based  on  their  showing  in  the  preceding 
election  or  the  current  election. 

For  House  general  elections,  the  sum  of 
$90,000  is  provided  for  major  party  can- 
didates. In  the  case  of  statewide  congres- 
sional elections,  the  figure  is  $175,000. 
These  amoimts  are  the  spending  limits 
for  House  elections  contained  in  S.  372, 
already  passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year. 

In  Presidential.  Senate,  and  House 
general  elections,  a  modest  role  is  pro- 
vided for  major  political  parties  by  au- 
thorizing national  and  State  committees 
to  solicit  private  contributions  and  to 
spend  up  to  2  cents  per  voter  each  on 
elections  In  their  jurisdictions.  In  other 
respects,  private  contributions  are  pro- 
hibited in  general  elections. 

For  Presidential  primaries,  matching 
grants  of  public  funds  will  be  available 
for  each  private  contribution  up  to  $100. 
A  threshold  of  $100,000  In  private  con- 
tributions is  required  before  matching 
payments  begin,  and  the  first  $100,000  is 
matchable.  There  are  ceilings  of  $7  mil- 
lion on  matching  r>ayments  and  $15  mil- 
lion on  overall  spending  in  such  pri- 
maries. 

To  insure  that  the  election  campaign 
dollar  checkoff  on  the  tax  form  is  dou- 
bled to  $2  for  each  taxpayer  or  $4  on  a 
joint  return,  and  the  current  "positive" 
checkoff  is  turned  into  a  "negative" 
checkoff,  by  reqiuring  taxpayers  to  in- 
dicate that  they  do  not  want  $2  of  their 
taxes  to  be  paid  into  the  public  financ- 
ing fund.  Congress  is  authorized  to  ap- 
propriate additional  sums  to  make  up 
deficits  in  the  checkoff. 

As  an  incentive  for  small  contributions, 
the  existing  tax  credit  for  such  contri- 
butions Is  doubled  to  one-half  of  con- 
tributions up  to  $25 — $50  on  a  joint  re- 
turn— and  the  existing  tax  deduction  is 
doubled  to  $100 — $200  on  a  joint  return. 
The  estimated  revenue  loss  from  these 
two  provisions  Is  $18  million. 

I  am  convinced  that  most,  and  prob- 
ably all,  of  the  very  serious  problems  fac- 
ing this  country  todaj-  have  their  roots 
in  the  way  we  finance  political  cam- 
paigns for  high  Federal  office.  We  would 
have  a  different  America  today  if  the 
political  power  of  campaign  contribu- 
tors were  measured  by  their  votes  and 
voices  Instead  of  by  their  pocketbooks 
Beyond  any  doubt,  the  year-long  rev- 
elations of  Watergate  demonstrate  the 
insidious  Influence  of  private  money  in 
American  politics.  When  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  corporations  in  the 
Nation — familiar  names  like  American 
Airlines,  Goodyear  Tire,  Gulf  Oil,  and 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing — 
confess  to  crimes  involving  blatant  viola- 
tions of  the  existing  Federal  election 
laws,  we  begin  to  understand  the  irresist- 
ible pressures  that  are  corrupting  our 
national  life.  If  1972  was  unique  at  all 
in   campaign   financing,  it  was  unique 
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only  In  the  unscrupulous  intensity  and 
efficiency  with  which  the  contributlona 
were  so  successfully  solicited. 

Today,  we  have  the  chance  to  chAn^e 
all  that,  to  move  campaign  financing  out 
of  the  shadows  of  the  special  interests 
and  into  the  sunlight  of  real  democracy. 
The  only  effective  way  to  heal  the  sys- 
tem is  to  eliminate  the  corrosive  power 
of  private  money  in  public  life  by  eetab- 
llshing  a  comprehensive  program  of  pub- 
lic financing  for  elections  to  Federal 
office. 

In  line  with  that  goal,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  many  discussions  over  past  weeks, 
nine  Senators  who  have  been  principal 
sponsors  of  public  financing  legislation 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress  are  pro- 
posing this  joint  bipartisan  amendroent 
to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act.  Our  amendment 
draws  heavily  on  the  approach  of  each 
of  the  Senators,  including  the  Mondale- 
Schweiker  bill  for  Presidential  primaries 
and  general  elections,  the  Hart  bill  for 
public  financing  of  congressional  elec- 
tions and  primaries,  the  Stevenson- 
Mathlas  bCl  for  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional elections,  the  Cranston  bill 
for  comprehensive  public  financing  of 
primaries  and  general  elections  and  the 
Kennedy -Scott  bill  for  Senate  and  House 
general  elections. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  use  this  occasion 
of  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  to  take  tills  ma- 
jor and  positive  step  toward  restoring  the 
Integrity  of  our  political  system  The 
Debt  Celling  Act  has  frequently  been  a 
vehicle  in  the  past  for  amendments  of 
overriding  public  Importance,  and  it  Is 
entirely  appropriate  that  it  should  now 
become  the  vehicle  for  public  financing 
of  elections 

We  are  legislating  today,  not  Just  for 
1974  or  1976,  but  for  the  health  of  our 
democracy  and  the  future  of  the  country 
The  people  are  far  ahead  of  the  politi- 
cians on  this  Issue.  They  are  watching  us 
on  Watergate  and  we  should  not  let  this 
moment  pass  to  put  the  Nation's  house 
in  order. 

Finally.  In  offering  the  amendment,  we 
pay  tribute  to  Senator  Rrssni,  Long 
Theodore  Roosevelt  may  be  the  grand- 
father of  public  financing  In  the  Ameri- 
can political  system,  but  Senator  Lokg 
la  the  father,  the  guiding  force.  Without 
his  continuing  efforts  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, especially  the  enactment  of  the 
doUar  checkoff  in  1966,  public  financing 
today  would  still  be  where  Theodore 
Roosevelt  left  It  In  1907,  an  Idea  ahead  of 
Its  time.  Instead  of  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  -vj  clearly  come  that  every  person  In 
public  life  Ignores  !t  at  his  peril. 

.attached  Is  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
amendment,  together  with  a  package  of 
materials  relating  to  the  Issue:  A  State- 
by -State  table  of  spending  levels  for  Sen- 
ate races,  some  collected  quotations,  a 
detailed  summary  of  the  amendment, 
excerpts  from  the  propofied  IRS  ta.x 
forms  for  1973.  some  Illustrative  ex- 
amples of  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ment to  Senate  elections,  a  Uble  of  Sen- 
ate election  returns  for  1968.  1970.  and 
1972.  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  and  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  Star-News  of 
November  24.  1973.  urging  stipport  for 
the  amendment. 

I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcou 


There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUBLIC    FINANCING    FOR    SENATE    GENERAL    ELECTIONS 
STATE-BY-STAH  SPENDING 
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,1°^,'^"^  "'  ''•"*"  tJfimatt.  MMint  »§»  popuMion. 
JoJy  I.  197?.  panitam  to  tha  F»d«r»)  Elactlon  Camuifn  Act  of 
1971,  PublK  LJW92  225 

OtjoTATIOWS     OW     PtbuC     PlNANCUia 

Aj  a  geoeral  rule.  tboe«  who  wish  to  win 
favor  with  a  Prince  offer  him  the  thlnga  they 
most  vftJue  and  in  which  they  see  that  he 
will  take  moet  pleasure;  ao  It  Is  often  seen 
that  ruiera  receive  pruaenta  of  horaea,  arms. 
pieces  of  cloth  of  gold,  precious  atones,  and 
similar  ornaments  worthy  of  their  station 
Nlccolo  UachlavelU.  The  Prince    1M2. 

Judges  and  Senates  have  been  bought  with 
gold     Alexander   Pope,    Eaaay   on   Man.    1733 

Corrupt  influence  la  itaelf  the  principal 
spring  of  all  prodigality  and  of  all  disorder 
It  loads  u«  more  than  millions  of  debt:  takes 
away  vigor  from  our  arma.  wisdom  from  our 
councUa,  and  every  shadow  of  authority  and 
credii  from  the  moat  veaerabla  part*  of  our 
Constitution  Edmund  Burke.  Speech  on 
Economic  Reform.  I7t0 

The  need  for  collecting  large  campaign 
funds  would  »anlah  if  Congress  provided  an 
appropriation  for  the  proper  and  legitimate 
eTpensee  of  each  of  the  great  national  parties 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  State  of  the 
Union  Menase  to  Congress.  Decembw  8.  1007 

I  believe  that  our  ultimata  goal  should  be 
to  finance  tha  total  expense  for  this  vital 
function  of  our  democracy  with  public  funds, 
and  to  prohibit  th^  use  or  acceptance  of 
money    from    private    sourcea.  .      .  We    ara 


ready  to  make  a  beginning  We  ahould  pro- 
ceed  with  ali  prudent  speed  to  enact  those 
pans  of  such  a  program  which  appear  to  be 
feasible  at  this  time.  President  Lyndon  John- 
son. Irlesaage  to  Congress  on  Publlr  Par- 
ticipation In  the  Procesaes  of  Oovernment. " 
May  36,  1067 

We  have  put  a  dollar  sign  on  public  service, 
and  today  many  capable  men  who  would  like 
to  run  for  offlce  simply  can't  afford  to  do  so 
Many  believe  that  politics  in  our  country  la 
already  a  game  exclusively  for  the  affluent 
This  Is  no<  BtrlcDy  true.  yet.  the  fact  that 
wa  may  be  approachluK  that  stat*  of  affairs 
to  a  sad  reflection  on  rur  election  system 
Preeldant  Dwight  D    Elsenhower,   1968 

The  talk  of  an  office  markpf  and  of  put- 
ting high  executive  and  diplomatic  mlsalona 
on  the  auction  block— all  this  breeding  of 
suspicion  and  cynlclam — would  disappear 
overnight  if  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil 
were  obliterated  at  its  root*  If  there  are  no 
bidders,  there  can  t>e  no  auction  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  The  Storm  Hae  Many  Byes,  1973 

Under  the  existing  law^  a  large  part  of  the 
money  raised  from  the  buameaa  oimmuiity 
for  political  purpoees  Is  Klven  In  fear  of  what 
would  happen  if  it  were  not  given  A  fair 
and  honest  law  Is  one  that  would  remove 
the  need  of  any  candidate  to  exert  such 
pressoiras,  as  well  as  the  need  for  any  busi- 
nessman to  respond.  ...  I  urge  the  business 
community  to  get  behind  campaign  financ- 
ing legislation  that  will  really  work,  and  that 
will  put  a  stop  to  pressures  to  which  officers 
of  companies  are  subject  when  solicited  for 
campaign  contributions. — Oeorge  Sj^ater, 
Oh<Urman  of  the  Board,  American  Airlines' 
July  6.  lf»73 

The  VB  public  for  two  decades  has  favored 
placing  a  top  limit  on  campaign  spending 
for  presidential  and  congressional  elections. 
Now,  following  disclosures  from  the  Senate 
Watergate  hearings,  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  public  ts  prepared  tn  have  the  federal 
government  provide  a  fixed  amount  of 
money  for  campaigns,  prohibiting  all  contri- 
butions from  private  sources 

In  fact,  a  growing  number  of  American 
citizens  would  favor  such  a  plan,  with  65 
percent  in  the  latest  nationwide  survey  ex- 
pressing support,  compared  to  53  percent  In 
a  survey  taken  In  early  June  shortly  after 
the  Watergate  hearings  got  underway. 

The  big  change  since  June  has  come  about 
among  Republicans,  with  64  percent  In  the 
current  survey  favoring  federal  financing  of 
campaigns  compared  to  44  percent  In  June, 
a  change  of  20  percentage  points  Republi- 
cans now  hold  views  closely  comparable  to 
those  of  Democrats.  Oeorge  Oallup,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1973 

The  time  has  come  to  establish  public 
financing  of  election  campaigns  for  Federal 
office  on  a  direct,  systematic  and  substantia: 
basis.  Such  a  program  would  Impooe  no  great 
drain  on  the  treasury  .  .  I  am  afraid  that 
nothing  abort  of  a  slKnlflcant  degree  of  pub- 
lic financing  will  get  at  the  root  of  the 
problem  Henry  Pord,  II,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Pord  Motor  Companv,  October  18, 
1973 

OoTt-in*   or   Ptrsijc   Financimg    Amzkdmxnt 

TO  THS  Dr»T  OrtLiNO  Act 

paisiBCMTLAL  ratMABm;  stnat*  ajtd  Rotrn 

0«1*T«AL    ttXCTTO?f8 

Purpoie 
\.  The  amendment  builds  on  existing  law 
which  provides  public  financing  for  Preal- 
dentlal  general  elections,  by  extending  lu 
provisions  to  include  public  financing  for 
Presidential  primaries  and  the  Senate  and 
House  general  elections 

Kxitting  lav 

a    The    existing    law    la    Senator    Rui»eU 

Long's  "Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 

Act,'"  known  as  the  dollar  check -ofT  The  Act 

as  passed  by  Congress  in  1971  and  amended 
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in  1973,  establishes  public  financing  for 
Presidential  general  elections  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  this  .summary-,  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  amendment  are  essentially  Identical 
to  the  provisions  of  the  dollar  check-off  now 
applicable  to  Presidential  general  elections,' 
Of-nerat  prnriMnns  on  public  flnan/^ng 

3.  The  amendment  establishes  a  Federal 
Election  Campaign  F\ind  on  the  books  of  the 
Treaisury  as  an  expanded  version  of  the  exist- 
ing F>resldentlal  Election  Campaign  Fund,  to 
be  funded  through  the  dollar  check-ofT  and 
general  appropriations  acts  of  Congress  Pay- 
ments from  the  Fund  will  be  made  to  eligible 
major  and  minor  party  candidates,  accord- 
ing to  .specified  entitlements.  Amendments  to 
the  check-off  on  the  Debt  Celling  Act  of 
July  1.  1973,  have  now  eliminated  the  so- 
called  ••Special  Accounts"  In  the  existing 
Fund,  and  have  left  only  a  'Oeneral  Ac- 
count,"•  to  be  allocated  by  formula  among 
Presidential  candidates  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  Oeneral  Account  would  be 
broadened  to  provide  funds  for  Presidential 
primaries  and  for  Senate  and  House  general 
elections 

4.  The  amendment  increases  the  amount 
of  the  dollar  check-off  from  the  existing 
level  of  01  (02  on  a  Joint  return)  to  02  (»4  on 
a  Joint  return) . 

5.  It  modifies  the  check-oflT  to  require  tax- 
payers to  Indicate  that  they  do  not  want 
their  tax  dollars  paid  Into  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund. 

6.  It  authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  to  make  up  deficits  left  In  the  Oeneral 
Account  after  the  operation  of  the  dollar 
check-off. 

7.  Like  the  dollar  check-otr.  the  program 
will  be  admin l8t«red  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  certifies  a 
candidate's  eligibility  for  payments,  and  Is 
responsible  for  conducting  a  detailed  post- 
election audit  and  obtaining  repayments 
when  necessary. 

8.  There  are  heavy  criminal  penalties  for 
exceeding  the  sptendlng  limits,  and  for  un- 
lawful use  of  payments,  false  statements  to 
the  Comptroller  "Oeneral,  and  kickbacks  and 
Illegal  payments 

9.  The  provisions  of  the  amendment  will 
go  Into  effect  for  the  1974  Congres-slonal  elec- 
tions and  the  1976  Presidential  primaries. 

10.  The  cost  of  the  public  financing  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  la  estimated  at 
•200  million  in  a  President  election  year  and 
0100  million  In  the  off-year  Congreoslonal 
elections.  Thus,  the  total  coet  of  the  program 
over  the  four-year  election  cycle  Is  0300  mil- 
lion, yielding  an  average  cost  of  about  075 
million  a  year. 

Presidential  general  elections 

11.  Apart  from  Increasing  the  amounts 
available  to  be  checked  off  on  tax  returns, 
the  principal  change  made  by  the  amend- 
ment In  the  ca.se  of  public  financing  for 
Presidential  general  elections  Is  that  the  blU 
bars  the  option  of  private  financing  for  such 
elections  (except  that  limited  private  con- 
tributions may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
candidates  through  the  major  political  par- 
ties— see  paragraph  31.  below)  Under  the 
existing  dollar  clieck-off.  public  flnaiiclng  Is 
available  as  an  alternative  to  private  financ- 
ing for  such  elections,  and  candidates  elect- 
ing public  financing  may  not  also  use  private 
financing,  except  In  cases  where  the  available 
public  funds  are  insufflcleut  to  meet  the  can- 
didate's full  entitlement  Thus,  the  amend- 
ment will  prevent  a  situation  In  which  one 
candidate  for  President  runs  on  public 
funds  In  the  general  election,  while  the  other 
runs  on  private  funds.  Under  existing  law. 


•  See  the  "Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act,"'  P.L  93-178,  88  8Ut.  497,  683-^*78 
(December  10,  1971) .  as  amended  by  the  Debt 
CeUlng  Act.  PI..  Ba-43.  87  Stat  134.  13B-139 
(July  X.  1978). 


the  level  of  spending  la  15«  per  voter,  or  ap- 
proximately (21  million  for  each  Presidential 
candidate  of  a  major  party. 

Presidential  primaries 

12.  Each  candidate  in  the  Presidential  pri- 
maries is  entitled  to  matching  paj-ments  of 
public  funds  for  the  first  0100  received  from 
ea<;h  Individual  contributor. 

13.  Payments  begin  14  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  general  election  for  President. 

14.  Any  contribution  made  In  connection 
with  the  candidate's  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion, In  whatever  year  It  occurs.  Is  eligible  for 
matching.  However,  all  such  contributions 
are  aggregated,  and  no  more  than  0100  from 
any  contributor  may  be  matched. 

15.  Candidates  must  accumulate  8100.000 
In  matchable  contributions  before  matching 
payments  of  public  funds  begin.  To  meet 
this  requirement,  a  candidate  may  accumu- 
late 1.000  contributions  of  HOC  each,  or  2.000 
contributions  of  050  each,  etc.  Once  this 
threshold  requirement  is  met.  the  first 
•100.000  In  contributions  will  also  be  eligible 
for  matching  payments. 

16.  No  candidate  may  receive  total  match- 
ing payments  in  excess  of  5<  for  each  person 
over  the  age  of  18  In  the  United  States 
(approximately  07  million).  The  5«  Sg'ure 
will  be  adjusted  for  future  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  living 

17.  No  candidate  may  .spend  more  than  »15 
mUllon  In  his  campaign  for  the  Presidential 
nomination. 

18.  Matching  payments  may  be  used  only 
for  legitimate  campaign  expenses  during  the 
pre-nomlnatlon  period,  and  unspent  pay- 
ments must  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 

Senate  and  Hou^e  general  elections 

19.  The  amendment  provides  public  funds 
for  general  and  special  elections  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  but  not  for  primaries  or 
run-off  elections. 

20.  As  In  the  case  of  Presidential  general 
elections,  the  amendment  makes  public  fi- 
nancing mandatory  for  Senate  and  House 
elections.  Thus,  It  bars  the  option  of  private 
financing  by  major  party  candidates  In  such 
elections  (except  that  limited  private  contri- 
butions may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  can- 
didates through  the  major  political  parties — 
see  paragraph  31.  below) . 

21.  The  amendment  follows  the  basic  for- 
mula In  the  existing  dollar  check-off  for 
allocating  public  funds  among  candidate.?  of 
major,  minor  and  new  parties.  An  Inde- 
pendent candidate  Is  entitled  to  public  funds 
on  the  same  basis  as  a  candidate  of  a 
party. 

22.  A  "major  party"  Is  a  party  that  re- 
ceived 26'^c  or  more  of  the  total  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  all  candidates  for 
the  offlce  In  the  preceding  election,  or  the 
party  with  the  next  highest  share  of  the 
votes  in  a  case  where  only  one  party  qualifies 
as  a  major  party  on  the  ba&ls  of  the  preced- 
ing election. 

23.  A  "minor  party"  is  a  party  that  received 
more  than  5"*-  but  less  than  25  "^c  of  the 
popular  vote  in  the  preceding  election  A 
"new  party"  Is  a  party  that  Is  not  a  major 
partv  or  a  minor  party. 

24  In  Senate  elections  and  Statewide  Con- 
gressional elections,  a  candidate  of  a  major 
party  la  entitled  to  receive  public  funds  In 
the  amount  of  16«  per  eligible  voter  or 
•  175,000,  whichever  Is  greater.  The  15*  fig- 
ure, which  will  be  adjusted  for  future  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living,  coincides  both 
with  the  entitlement  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates In  the  existing  dollar  check-off  and 
with  the  spending  celling  In  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  S.  372  The  •175.000  figure 
coincides  with  the  spending  floor  In  S.  372 
for  candidates  In  Senate  and  Statewide  Con- 
gressional elections, 

25  In  House  elections  In  States  with  more 
than  one  Representative,  the  entitlement  of 
a  major  party  candidate  Is  »90,000.  This  fig- 


ure coincides  with   the  spending  floor  in  8. 
372  for  such  candidate* 

26.  A  candidate  of  a  mmor  party  is  en- 
titled to  receive  public  funds  in  proportion  to 
his  share  of  the  vote  In  the  preceding  elec- 
tion A  candidate  of  a  minor  party  may  in- 
crease his  entitlement  on  the  basis  of  his 
performance  m  the  current  election 

27.  A  candidate  of  a  new  party  Is  entitled 
to  receive  public  funds  in  proportion  to  his 
share  of  the  popular  vote  m  the  current 
election.  If  he  receives  more  than  i%  of 
the  vote  In  the  election 

28.  Public  funds  wUl  be  available  for  ex- 
penditures made  by  a  candidate  of  a  major 
party  durmg  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  the  party  nominates  its  can- 
didate and  ending  30  days  after  the  election 
Public  funds  will  be  available  for  candidates 
of  other  parties  during  the  longest  period  In 
which  they  are  available  to  a  candidate  of 
a  major  party. 

Other  proi-isions 

29.  As  an  Incentive  to  small  contributions, 
the  amendment  doubles  the  existing  tax 
credit  and  tajc  deduction  for  such  con&lbu- 
tlons.  T^e  tax  credit  wotild  be  Increased  to 
one-half  of  any  contribution  up  to  •50  (•lOO 
on  a  Joint  return  i ,  and  the  tax  deduction 
would  be  Increased  to  •lOO  (•200  on  a  Joint 
return) .  The  cost  of  this  provision  based 
on  flgures  for  the  1972  Presidential  election 
year,  is  •IS  mUllon. 

30.  Indlvldvials  or  committees  not  authc»- 
Ized  by  a  candidate  may  not  spend  more 
than  •l.OOO  during  the  campaign  on  behalf 
of  the  candidate.  If  he  is  eligible  tor  public 
funds 

31  In  order  to  assure  the  continuity  of 
normal  functions  of  political  parties,  to  pro- 
vide a  role  for  the  paxtles  In  the  general 
election,  and  to  preserve  a  Limited  oppor- 
tunity for  small  private  contributions,  the 
national  committees  of  major  political  parties 
are  entitled  to  spend  a  total  of  2<  per  voter 
of  their  own  funds  collected  from  private 
contributions  on  behalf  of  Presidential, 
Senate  and  Ho-jse  general  election  can- 
didates, and  the  state  conunittees  of  such 
parties  are  entitled  to  spend  a  total  of  2«  per 
voter  of  such  funds  on  behalf  of  Presidential. 
Senate,  and  House  general  election  candldatee 
within  their  states 

33.  As  noted,  the  public  financing  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  prohibit  direct 
private  financing  of  Presidential,  Senate,  and 
House  general  elections,  although  Indirect 
and  limited  private  financing  Is  permitted 
through  the  major  p>artlee.  To  limit  tbe 
undue  Influence  of  large  oontrlbutloiia  In 
primaries,  and  to  limit  tbe  st»  of  private 
contributions  channeled  through  the  partlea 
In  the  general  election,  tbe  amendment  In- 
corporatea  the  •3.000  and  other  contribution 
limits  already  approved  by  tbe  Senate  In 
S.  373 — aee  the  proposed  new  18  rs.C.  818 
In  Section  20  of  8.  872  as  paaaed  by  the 
Senate. 

ExcxuTs  FioM  PtoPoszD  IRS  Tax  Pouts  ros 

1973 

Form  1040.  VS.  Individual  Lnoome  Tax  Be- 
tum.  1973. 

Page  1.  line  8:  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund. — Check  '~'  if  you  wish  to  deai^ 
nate  •!  of  your  taxee^or  this  fund  If  Joint 
return,  check  r-j  if  spouse  wishes  vo  designate 
•  1.  Note;  TKii^texU  not  increase  your  tax  or 
rediice  your  refvrui.  See  note  below." 

Page  1.  bottom:  "Note  1973  PrealdenUal 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Designation. — 
Check  D  If  you  did  not  designate  •!  erf  your 
taxea  on  your  1973  return,  but  now  wish  to  do 
so  If  Joint  return,  check  G  If  spouse  did  not 
designate  on  1972  return  but  now  wishes  to 
do  so." 

A  !>imiiar  provision  and  rate  are  contAlned 
on  the  Short  Form.  1040A. 
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IixDSTKArivs  ExAMTun  or  Pcbuc  Pikamcxng 
rem    SKN4TS    EL,xcTioNa    Unoxb    tkx    Pfto- 

PO«KD     AMXHBMMtrt     TO     THX     DKBT     CEXUNO 

Act 

(Not*. — Sotn«  of  th«  foUowing  14  ex- 
amples axe  BdApted  from  actual  Senate  elec- 
tion* in  recent  years.  Moat  of  the  examples 
are  designed  to  tUustrste  tbe  application  of 
tbe  dollar  check-off  to  Senate  elections  in- 
ToUlDg  relauvely  unusual  situations.  Tbe 
dollar  check-off.  already  applicable  to  Presi- 
dential general  elections  under  existing  law. 
was  enacted  In  1971  with  cloee  attention  to 
Its  impact  on  the  potential  third-party  presi- 
dential candidacy  of  Governor  George  Wal- 
lace. As  the  examples  demonstrate,  the  for- 
mula worked  out  for  Presidential  elections 
can   t>e  easily   applied   to  Senate  elections  ) 

Typically,  however,  minor  party  can- 
didacies have  not  been  a  significant  factor 
in  the  vast  majority  of  recent  Senate  elec- 
tions. The  official  results  of  Senate  elections 
in  1968  1970.  and  1972  are  tabulated  at  the 
end  of  the  examples. 

In  the  past  three  CoDgraaBlonal  election 
year*,  there  have  been  a  total  of  103  Senate 
elections  In  !4  of  the  34  races  In  1972.  In 
12  of  the  35  races  In  1970.  and  In  18  of  the 
34  races  In  1968.  only  two  candidates  were 
entered — Democmtic  and  Republican.  In  the 
other  60  races,  additional  candidates  repre- 
senting some  30  other  parties  were  also  on 
the  ballot  in  thoee  years  In  various  states. 
In  those  SO  races  there  were  only  seven  races 
in  which  the  third  candidate  received  more 
than  S"".  of  the  vote — Louisiana  In  1972; 
Connecticut  and  New  York  tn  1970;  and  Ala- 
b«ma.  Alaska.  Maryland  and  New  York  in 
1968  In  those  seven  races — seven  out  of  103 
races  in  all — the  third  candidate  would  have 
qualined  for  parUal  public  funding  as  a 
■'minor'  p>arty  candidate  In  the  following 
election  In  none  of  those  seven  races  did 
the  third  party  candidate  receive  more  than 
25^,  of  the  vote:  therefore,  no  third  candi- 
date would  have  qualified  as  a  'major"  party 
candidate  entitled  to  full  public  funding  in 
the  following  electloD. 
Tbe  14  examples  follow 

1  In  the  1908  Senate  election  Candidate 
A  of  the  Democratic  Party  defeated  Candi- 
date B  of  the  Republican  Party  by  50 '^  to 
48%.  and  Candldau  C  of  Party  X  received 
2  %  of  the  vote 

When  the  Senate  seat  Is  up  again  In  1974. 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Republican 
Party  are  "major'  parties  Their  candidates 
are  each  enutled  to  public  funds  in  the 
amount  of  15*  per  vote,  based  on  the  voting 
age  popuUtlon  of  the  State  Since  Candidate 
C  failed  to  reach  the  5^.  cut-off  in  1988. 
Party  X  does  not  quaUfy  for  public  funds  in 
1974. 

2  Same  as  sxample  (1)  for  1968  In  the 
1974  election  Candidate  A  of  the  DemocraUc 
Party  deXeau  Candidate  B  ot  ib»  Republican 
Party  by  48%  to  44  ",,.  and  Candidate  C  of 
Party  X  reoelves  10%  of  the  vote 

Candidate  C  qualifies  as  a  "minor"  party 
candidate  on  the  basts  of  bis  showing  in  the 
current  election  (1974).  since  he  received 
more  than  5%  of  the  vote  He  Is  therefore 
entitled  to  public  funds  on  a  retroactive  re- 
imbursement basis,  even  though  be  did  not 
quaUfy  for  public  fund*  in  advance  of  the 
election  because  of  tbe  low  showing  of  Party 
X  In  1988  Candidate  C  would  be  entitled  to 
10/46.  or  23 <t.  of  the  amount  of  public  funds 
given  to  each  major  party  candidate  A  and 
B  The  amount  U  based  on  Candidate  C* 
proportional  share  of  the  average  vote  of 
the  two  major  party  candidates,  and  U  cal- 
culated ae  follows  10%  .^  (48% -t  44%  ) /a  = 
10/45  =  23%  Candidate  C  may  use  these  pub- 
lic funds  to  make  a  partial  relmbunement  to 
the  private  contributors  to  bis  eampaiirn  In 
1974. 

3  In  1968  Candidate  A  of  the  Republican 
Party  defeated  Candidate  B  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  by  48%  to  44%.  and  Candidate 
C  of  Party  X  won  10%  of  the  vote 


In  19T4.  tbe  candidates  of  the  DeoiocraUc 
Party  and  tbe  Bepubllcan  Party  are  "major" 
party  candidates  and  qualify  for  full  put>- 
lie  funds  (16«  per  vote).  The  candidate  of 
Party  C  Is  a  "minor"  party  candidate  and 
qualities  for  partial  public  funds  in  1074.  in 
the  amount  of  33%  of  the  entitlement  of 
each  major  party  candidate 

4.  Same  as  examples  (li  aiMl  (3).  but 
Party  X  did  not  run  a  candidate  In  1088 

Candidate  C  of  Party  X  qualifies  retroac- 
tively for  pubUc  funds  in  1974  as  a  "nsw" 
party  candidate,  on  the  basis  of  his  1974 
showing.  He  Is  entitled  to  reoelve  23%  of 
the  amount  of  public  funds  given  to  each 
major  party  candidate. 

5.  Same  as  examples  (1)  and  (3).  but 
Candidate  C  of  Party  X  In  1988  runs  as  an 
Independent  in  1074  and  receives  10%  of 
the  vote. 

Candidate  C  qualifies  retroacUvely  for 
public  funds  on  the  same  basis  as  If  he  were 
the  caiMlldato  of  a  party  He  receives  32%  of 
the  amount  of  public  funds  given  to  each 
major  party  candidate 

8.  In  the  1983  election.  Candidate  A  of  the 
Democratic  Party  defeated  Candidate  B  of 
the  Republican  Party  by  53%  to  37%  In- 
dependent C  won  8%  of  the  vote,  and  Inde- 
pendent Candidate  D  won  1%  of  the  vote. 
In  the  1968  election.  Senator  A  ran  as  an  In- 
dependent and  won  the  elecUon  with  54% 
of  the  vote  The  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  won  31%  of  the  vote  and  tbe 
candidate  of  the  Republican  Party  won  16% 
of  tbe  rote.  (Based  on  recent  Virginia  Sen- 
ate elections ) . 

U  Senator  A  runs  again  as  an  Independent 
In  1074,  he  I*  entitled  to  full  public  funds 
(1S<  per  vote),  based  on  his  1988  showing 
as  an  Independent.  The  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  1974  is  also  entitled  to 
full  public  funds,  because  Party  A  qualifies 
as  a  "major"  party  on  the  basis  of  lU  1068 
showing  However,  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  1974  will  qualify  only  for 
partUl  public  funds,  since  It  Is  a  "minor" 
party  based  on  Its  1068  showing,  even  thotigh 
It  was  a  "major'  party  baaed  on  the  1063 
election  In  1074.  the  Republican  candidate 
la  entitled  to  15  (54+ 31)  2.  or  85%  of  the 
amount  given  to  Setiator  A  and  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

If  the  Republican  candidate  receives  more 
than  28%  of  the  vote  in  1974.  he  qualifies  ret- 
roactively as  a  "major*  "prtj  candidate  and 
la  enutled  to  full  public  funds 

7  In  1968  Candidate  A  of  the  Republican 
Party  defeated  Independent  Candidate  B  by 
50.7%  to  40.3%.  and  there  was  no  candidate 
of  the  DemocraUc  Party  (Adapted  from  the 
Virginia  Oovernor"*  election  in  1973  ) 

If  Candidate  B  runs  again  as  an  Inde- 
pendent m  1074.  he  U  enUUed  to  full  public 
funds.  Senator  A  of  the  Republican  Party 
wai  also  be  entitled  to  full  public  funds.  If 
there  U  a  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
he  will  not  qualify  for  public  funds  unless  he 
does  so  retroactively  on  the  baaU  of  hU  show- 
ing In  the  1074  election  If  Candidate  B  run* 
as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party  tn 
1974.  he  qualifies  for  full  public  funds — not 
as  a  Democrat,  but  on  the  basla  of  bis  1088 
showing  aa  an  independent 

8  In  1968.  Canrl.'..^'^  ».  '  •.>>.«  DemocraUc 
Party  defeated  Car.  ;  i*  ^^  m  '  the  Republi- 
can Party  by  78%  to  .:  :iAAed  on  a  re- 
cent West  Virginia  8*:  *■<>  -  «><-tion) 

In  1074,  since  the  Democratic  Party  Is  the 
only  "major  "  party  on  the  basis  of  the  1068 
results,  the  Republican  Party  will  also 
qualify  as  a  major"  party  under  a  special 
ppovlsloo  of  the  amendment — It  la  the  party 
with  the  next  highest  showing  In  the  preced- 
ing election,  even  though  ita  candidate  in 
1968  won  leas  than  28%  of  the  vote  and 
would  not  ordinarily  qualify  a<  a  n^jor" 
party. 

9  In  1968.  Candidate  A  defeated  Candi- 
date B  by  80-40%  Candidate  A  received  45% 
of  hla  vote  aa  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 


cratic Party,  and  16%  of  hla  vote  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Candidate  B 
received  34%  of  his  vote  aa  the  candidate 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  18%  of  his  vote 
as  the  candidate  of  the  Conservative  Pikrty. 

In  1974.  the  DemocraUc  candidate  quali- 
fies as  a  "major"  party  candidate,  and  the 
Republican  candidate  also  qualifies  aa  a 
'major  "  party  candidate  under  the  special 
provision  noted  In  example  (8).  The  candi- 
dates of  the  Liberal  and  Q^n.^frrative  Parties 
qualify  as  minor  psj-y  rand  dates  If  B 
runs  as  the  Conservative  F*arty  aiid'.date.  but 
not  as  the  Republican  Party  candidate,  he 
qualifies  as  a  "major"  party  candidate,  be- 
cause he  Is  entlUed  to  accumulate  his  1988 
votes  on  an  Individual  basis. 

10.  In  1968.  Candidate  A  of  the  DemocraUc 
Party  won  the  election  with  55%  of  the  vote. 
Candidate  B  of  the  Republican  Party  won 
19%  of  the  vote  and  Independent  Candidate 
C  won  23%  of  the  vote  (Based  on  a  recent 
Louisiana  Senate  alecUon  ) 

In  1974.  since  the  Democratic  Party  Is  the 
only  "major"  party  on  the  basis  of  the  1968 
results,  the  special  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment noted  In  example  (8)  allows  the  Re- 
publican party  to  qualify  as  a  "major"  party, 
even  though  It  received  less  than  35%  of  the 
vote  In  1968.  and  even  though  the  Independ- 
ent candidate  made  a  better  aho'wiag  in  1066. 
If  OsjMlldate  C  runs  aga^r.  a«  nn  Independent 
In  1974,  be  qualifies  for  partla:  public  funds 
as  If  he  was  a  "minor  "  party  candidate,  the 
special  provision  does  not  benefit  an  In- 
dependent by  allowing  him  to  rty-elve  full 
public  funding  as  If  he  were  a  '  majir  party 
candidate.  On  the  other  hand,  as  example 
(6)  makes  clear.  If  both  an  Independent  can- 
didate and  the  Democratic  Party  candidate 
qualify  for  full  public  funds  on  the  baala  of 
the  preceding  election,  the  special  provision 
does  not  operate  to  allow  the  Republican 
candidate  to  qualify  for  full  public  funds 
In  other  words,  the  special  provision  does 
not  operate  to  create  full  public  funding 
for  a  third  candidate  where  two  candidates 
already  qualify  for  full  public  funds  on  the 
basis  of  their  showing  In  the  preceding  elec- 
tion. 

11.  In  1068.  Candidate  A  of  the  Democratic 
Party  run  unopposed. 

In  1974.  Senator  A  qualifies  for  full  public 
ftuads.  and  no  other  candidate  qualifies  for 
any  public  funds.  The  special  provision  does 
not  operate  to  allow  a  Republican  candidate 
to  qualify  for  full  public  funds,  since  the 
Party  did  not  run  a  candidate  In  the  pre- 
ceding election  Depending  on  his  showing  In 
1974.  however,  the  Republican  candidate  may 
qualify  retroactive! V  for  public  funds. 

12  In  1982.  Candidate  A  of  the  DemocraUc 
Party  defeated  Candidate  B  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  by  64%  to  43%.  In  1968.  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  Party  received  37% 
of  the  vote:  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
Party  received  24%  of  the  vote:  and  Candi- 
date C  of  the  Conservative  Party  won  the 
election  with  39%  of  the  vote  (Based  on 
recent  New  York  Senate  elections  ) 

In  1974.  the  candidates  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  and  the  Democratic  Party  each 
qualify  for  full  public  funding  as  "major" 
party  candidates,  but  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  Party  qualifies  only  for  partial 
public  funding  as  a  "minor"  party  candidate 

13  In  1968.  Candidate  A  of  the  Republican 
Party  defeated  Candidate  B  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  by  60%  to  38%  and  the  candi- 
date of  the  Conservative  Party  received  3% 
of  the  vote  In  1970,  In  the  election  for  the 
other  Senate  seat  in  the  State,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Conservative  Party  won  the  elec- 
tion with  39%   of  the  vote 

In  1974,  when  the  seat  of  Senator  A  Is  up 
again,  tbs  candidates  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  Republican  Party  qualify  for  full  public 
funds  as  "majoT'  party  candidates  If  the 
Conservative  Party  run*  a  candidate  In  1974, 
he  does  not  qualify  for  public  funds.  The 
Party    failed    to    qualify    as    a    "major"    or 
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"minor"  party  in  the  preoedl.'.g  e, action  for 
the  seat  In  i968.  aiid  its  strung  showing  Ln 
the  election  for  the  Stave  »  other  Senate  aeal 
in  1970  la  Irrelevant  to  tiie  question  of  Its 
entlUement  to  pnbii,  funds  tn  the  eleclioii 
for  the  sea;   that  is  up  in   1974. 

14.  In  1968  Candidate  A  of  the  Republican 
Party  defeated  Candidate  B  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  by  43  "  to  34  i ,  and  Candidate 
C  of  the  Conservative  Party  received  26'»  of 
the  vote,  i  Adapted  from  the  Connecticut 
Senate  election   in    1970). 

In  1974.  the  Republican.  Democratic  and 
Conservative  Parties  are  each  "major"  parties, 
and  their  candidates  are  enUtled  to  full 
public  funding    (16*  per  vote). 

Recent    Senate    Elxctions — Oiticull    Vote 
Retusns   as  Compiled   bt  Congbxssionai. 

QtrAXTEELT 
ABBXtVIA'nONS     rOB    PAETT    DESIGNATIONS 

A — American. 

AI — American  Independent. 
B — Buffalo. 
C — Conservative , 
CP — Consumer, 
COM — Communist. 
C8T — Constitutional. 
CW — Concerned  Voters  Voice. 
D — Democratic. 

DPL — Democrat  Ic  -Parmer-Labor. 
DI — Dodd  Independent 
PP — Freedom  and  Peace. 
HR — Human  Rights 
I A — Independent  American. 
lAL — Independent  Alliance. 
lO — Industrial  Government. 
Ind, — Independent. 
LRU — La  Raza  Cnlda. 
LU— Liberty  Union 
N— New. 

NC— National  Ck>nservaUve. 
ND — National  Democratic. 
NDPA— National     Democratic     Party     of 
Alabama. 
P— Prohibition. 
PC — People's  ConstltutlonaL 
PF — Peace  and  Freedom. 
PP — People's. 
R — Republican. 
RL — Right  to  Life. 
SL — Socialist  Labor. 
SW — Socialist  Worker. 
TRT — Taxpayers  Ticket. 

Votes    Parcsnt 
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Alabama: 

John  Spjtkmjn  (D) 6M.  «91  62  3 

Winton  M   Blount  (R) 347,523  33  1 

Herbert  W  Ston«  (C) 6.838  6 

lohn  L.  LsFlori  (NO) 31,421  3.0 

Isfotns  B.  Couch  (P) 10,826  l.O 

Alaska 

Gane  Guess  (0) 21,791  22.7 

Ted  Stevens  (R) „ 74.216  77.3 

ArVansas: 

John  L  McClellan  (0) 306,398  60.9 

Wayne  H   Babbitt  (R) 248.238  39.1 

Colorado 

Floyd  K.  Haskell  (D) 457.545  49.4 

Gordon  Allott  (R) 447.957  48.4 

Henry  John  Olshaw  (lA) 7.353  8 

Secundo  (Sal)  Salazar  (LRU) 13.22J  1.4 

Delaware: 

Joseph  R  Biden,  Ir.  (D) 116,006  50.5 

J  Caleb  Bom  (R) 112.844  49.1 

Henr>  M   Mijka  (A)._ 803  .3 

Herbert  B.  Wood  (P) 175  .1 

Georgia: 

lamNunn(D) 635.970  54.0 

Relchef  Thompeon  (R) 542.331  46  0 

Idaho 

William  [  (Bud)  Davis  (0) 140. 913  45,  5 

James  A.  McClure  (R) 161,804  52.3 

Jean  Stoddard  (A) 6,885  2.2 

lllirwis: 

Roman  C.  Pueintkl  (D) 1.721.901  37.3 

Chaflsa  H.  Percy  (R) 2.867,078  62.2 

EdwsrdC.  Cross  (SL) 13,384  .3 

Arnold  F  J«cch«Kl(^OM) 6,103  .2 

Dakin  WiUiama(«irit*-M)....^ 396  0 

Iowa 

DtckCtafk(D) 662,637  55,  i 

jKk  Miller  (R) 530,525  U.  i 

William  Rocap  (AI) 8,954  .7 

Fred  Richard  Benton  (I At) 1,203  .\ 

CXIX 2408— Part  29 


Votes     Percent 


Votes     Percem 


■ansas: 

Arch  0.  TetHaR  (D) 200,764  23.0 

James  8.  Pssrson  (R) 622.  591  71. 4 

Gene  f   Millet  (C) 35,510  4.1 

Howard  Hidin  (P) 12,857  1.5 

Kentucky: 

Walter  (Dee)  Hudlleston  (D) 528,  550  50.9 

Louis  B.  Nunn  (R) 494,337  47.6 

Helen  Breedsn  (A) 8.707  .9 

William  E.  Bsrtley,  Jr.  (PP) 6,267  .6 

Louisiana 

J   Bennett  Johnston  Jr.  (D) 598.987  55.2 

Ben  C  Toledano  (R) 206,846  19.1 

JohnJ.  McKeithendnd.) 250,161  23.0 

Hall  M.  Lyons  (A) 28,910  2.7 

k^aine 

William  D  Hathaway  (D) 224,270  53.2 

Marra/el  Chase  Smith  (R) 197,040  46,8 

Massachusetts: 

John  J  Oroney  (0) 823,278  34,7 

Edward  W  Brooke  (R) 1,505,932  63.5 

Donaie  GurewiU  (SW) 41,369  1.8 

Michigan: 

Frank  J.  Kelley(D) 1,577,178  46.3 

Robert  P  Griffin  (R)... 1,781,065  52.3 

Patrick  V  D(  linger  (AI) 23.121  .7 

Thomas  D.  Dennis,  Jr.  (COM) 1,908  0 

Barbara  Halpert  (HR) 19,118  .5 

JamesSim(SLV- 2.127  .1 

Linda  Nordquist(SW) 2,389  1 

Minnesota: 

Walter  F.  Mofldale(D) 981,310  56.7 

Philip  Hansen  (R) 742,121  42.8 

Karl  H.  Heck  (IG) 8,192  .5 

Mississippi: 

James  0.  Eastland  (D) 375, 102  58. 1 

Gil  Carmichel  (R) 249,799  38.7 

Prentiss  Walker  (Ind.) 14.662  2.3 

C  L  McKinleydnd.) 6.203  .9 

Montana: 

Lee  Metcalt  (0) 163.609  52.0 

Henry  S.  Hibbard  (R) 151.316  48.0 

Nebraska: 

Terry  M.  Carpenter  (0) 265,922  46.8 

Carl  T.  Curtis  (R) 301.841  53.2 

New  Hampshire: 

Thomas  J   Mclntyre(0) 184,495  56.9 

Wesley  Powell  (R) 139,852  43.1 

New  Jersey: 

Paul  J.  Krebs  (D) 963,573  34.4 

aiWord  P  Case  (R) 1,743,854  62.5 

A.  Howard  Freunrl  (A) 40,980  l.i 

Julius  Levin  (SL) 10,058  .4 

Charles  W  Wiley  (CW) 33.442  1.2 

New  Mexico: 

Jack  Daniels  (D) 173,815  46.0 

PeteV  Dominici(R) 204,353  54.0 

No'th  Carolina: 

Nick  Galifianakis  (D) 677.293  46.0 

Jesse  A.  Helms  (R) 795,248  54.0 

Oklahoma: 

Ed  Edmondson  (D) 478,212  47.6 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett  (R) 516,934  51,4 

William  G  Roach  (A) 5,769  .6 

JoeC.  PhiHipsdnd.) 2.264  .2 

Paul  E.  Trent  (Ind.) 1,699  .2 

Oregon: 

Wayne  L  Morse  (D) 425,036  46.2 

Mark  0.  Hatfirtd  (R) 494,671  53.7 

Rhode  Island: 

Claiborne  Pell  (D) 221,942  53.7 

John  H  Chafee  (R) 188,990  45.7 

Patrick  M.  DeTemple  (SW) 458  .1 

John  (Juattrocchi  (Ind.) 2,041  .5 

South  Carolina: 

Eugene  N.  Zeigler  (D) 241,056  36.7 

Strom  Thurmond  (R) 415,806  63.3 

South  Dakota: 

Jam«  Abourezk  (0) 174.773  57.0 

Robert  Hirsch  (R) 131,613  43.0 

TennesM*: 

Ray  Blanton  (D) 440,599  37.8 

Howrd  H  Baker,  Jr.  (R) 716,539  61.5 

Dan  East  (Ind.) 7.026  .6 

Texas: 

Barefoot  Sanders  (0) 1,511,985  44.3 

John  G.  Tower  (R) 1,822.877  53.4 

Flores  Amaye (LRU) 63.543  1.9 

Tom  Leonard  (SW) 14.464  .4 

Vermont  (special  election.  Jan.  7, 1972): 

Robert  T  Stafford  (R) 45,646  65.7 

Randolph  T    Major  (D) 23,787  34.3 

Virginia. 

William  B  Spong,  Jr.  (0) 643,963  46.1 

William  Lloyd  Scott  (R) 718.337  51.  L 

Horace  E.  Henderson  (Ind.) 33,912  Z.4 

West  Virginia: 

Jennings  Randolph  (0) 486,310  66.5 

Louise  Leonard  (R) 245,531  33.5 

Wyoming: 

Mike  M.  Vinich  (0) 40.753  217 

Clifford  P  Hansen  (R) 101.314  71.3 
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Alaska 

Stevens.  Ted  (R) 47,908  59  6 

Kay,  Wendell  P.  (D) 32.456  40, « 

Aniens: 

Fannin.  Paul(R) 228.284  56.0 

Grossman.  Sam  (D) 179.512  44.0 


California: 

Murphy.  Geofge  (R) 2.877.617  W.  3 

Tunney.  Joho  VI  (D) 3,496,558  SS  9 

Ripley,  Chartes  C  (AI) 81,251  9 

Schrer,  Robert  (PF) S«,  731  9 

Connecticut : 

Weicker,  Lowell  P.  (R) 454,  721  4i,  7 

Oultey  Joseph  D.  (0) 368,111  33.8 

Dodd,  Thomas  J.  (01) 286,497  24.5 

Roth,  William  V.  (R) 94,979  S8.  8 

Zimmerman.  Jacob  (D) 64,740  40  1 

Gies,  Donald  (A) 1,720  1.1 

Florida : 

Cramer,  William  C  (R) 772,817  46.1 

Chiles,  Lawton  (D) 902  438  53.9 

Hawaii: 

Fong,  Hiram  L.  (R) 124,163  516 

Hettel,  Ceal  (D) 116,597  «?  « 

Illinois  (special  election): 

Smith,  Ralph  T.  (R) 1,519.718  42.2 

Stevenson,  Adlai  E  111(0) ^,065,054  57.4 

Henderson,  Lynn  (SW) 8,89S  .2 

Fishef.  Louis  (SL) 5,5M  .2 

Indiana: 

Roudebusfi,  Richard  L (R) ?66  707  49,9 

Hartke,  Vance  (D) »''^~aac  50.1 

Maine  >. 

Bishop,  Neil  S.  (R) 123,  906  \    38.3 

Muskie,  Edmund  S  (0) 199,954     \61.7 

Maryland:  N 

Beall.  J.  Glenn,  Jr  (R) IS^  <>M  SO.  7 

Tydinp.  Joseph  0  (0) *6C  «22  48.1 

Wilder,  Harvey  (AI) 10,988  1.1 

Massachusetts: 

SpauldinR,  Josiah  A.  (R) 715.  J78  37.0 

Kennedy,  Edward  M.  (D) 1,202,857  62.2 

Gilfedder,  Uwrenc«(SL) 10,378  .5 

Shaw,  Mark  R  (P) 5.944  .3 

Michigan: 

Romney,  Lenore  (R) 858,438  32.9 

Har*,  Philip  A.  (D) 1.744,672  66,8 

Looico,  Paul  (SW) 3,861  .1 

Sim.  James(SL) 3.254  .1 

Minnesota' 

MacGragOf.  Clark  (R) 568.025  416 

Humphrey,  Hubert  H.(OFl) 788.256  57.8 

Strebe,  Nancy  (SW) 6,122  .1 

Braatr,  WiHiam  (IG) 2,484  .2 

Mississippi : 

Stennis,  John  C.  (0). 296,622  8S  4 

Thompson,  William  R.  (Ind) 37,593  116 

Missouri: 

Danforth,  John  C.  (R) 617.903  48.1 

Symington.  Stuart  (D) 655,431  51.0 

Chapman,  Gene  (A) 10,0(5  ,8 

OiGirolamo,  E.  J.  (Ind) 513 

Montana: 

Wallscs,  Hsrold  E.  (R) 97, 809  39  5 

MansMd,  Mike  (D) 1S0.060  60.5 

Nebraska: 

MrusKa,  Roman  L  (R) 240,894  52  5 

Morrison,  Frank  B.  (0) 217,681  47.5 

Nevada: 

Raggio,  WiBism  J.  (R) 60,838  41.2 

Cannon.  Howard  W.  (0) 85.187  57  6 

DeSellsm.  Harold  G.  (lA) 1,743  1.2 

New  Jersey: 

Gross,  Nelson  G.  (R) 903,026  42.2 

WilliaiBt,  Hsrrison  A  (0) 1,157,074  54,0 

Job,  Joseph  F.  (Ind) 58,992  2.8 

O'Gradv,  William  J.  (NC) 12.938  .6 

Msns  Joseph  S.  (Ind) S,OtS  .3 

Levin.  Julius  (SL) <Mt  .2 

New  Mexico: 

Carter,  Anderson  (R) 135,004  46.6 

Montoyi.  Joseph  M.  (D) 151,486  52.3 

Higgs.  William  L  (PC) 3,  382  1,  2 

New  York : 

Goodefl,  Charles  (R-L) 1,434,472  2*3 

Ottingtr,  Rkhard  L  (D) 2,171,232  36  8 

Buckley,  James  L  (C-l  AL) 2, 288, 190  38. 8 

Johnson,  Arnold  (COM) 4,097 

Dawsoa  Kipp(SW) 3,549 

Emanuel.  John  (SL) 3,204 

Noa"  Dakota: 

Kjepte   Thomas  S(R) K,  996  S7.8 

Bu'Jick.  Qoentin  N.  (D) ^  134,519  61.3 

Meppe,  Riisssll(lnd) 2.045  9 

Ohi: 

Taf    Robert  A  ,  Ji.  (R) 1.  566,  bS;  49' 

Met«nbaum,  Howard  M.(0) 1495.262  47.  4 

Kay.  Richard  B(AI) 61761  1.9 

O'Neil.  Jolwi  (SL) 29  0S9  .9 

Nnssytvanis: 

Scott.  Hugh  (R) 1.874.106  5!  4 

Seslor,  William  G.(D) :  S53  774  *s.  4 

Gaydoth,  Frank  W.(CST) K,  813  2.4 

MKFartandW  Henry  (AI) i8  275  .5 

Johsnsen    Herman  A.(SD 4,375  .1 

Maise!  Room  fSW) X970  .1 

M.mns,  William  R.(CP) S.W  .1 

Rhode  Island: 

McUughlin,  John  J  (R) _  107,  »1  31.5 

Pastors,  John  0  (0)  230,469  67.5 

Fenton.  David  N.  (Pf) 2.0*6  .7 

Fein.  Daniel  B.(SW) 996  .3 
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35  SMMte  Etactteot  In  1970— ContiniMd 

TmiMSSM 

BfocN .  WtRtom  E.  («>_ 562, 645 

Gof»  AiJ)«rt<0) SIS.  (St 

pitjf(j,c«cii  R.(A) i.fai 

t*5t,  0«n  R.  (Ind) ^MS 

Ttijs 

8u>«.S*)rii<«) L0J5.m 

8«ntMfl,  llllyd(O) 1. 1M.0CS 

UISA 

Burton.  UnKtnci  J.  («) 1SI1004 

Mou.  FfinK  E  (0) 210,207 

Frttmin  Ctyd*  B.  (Al) S^OB 

vvimont 

Prout>   Win»tonL(ir) M.  |M 

Hofl.PhilipH  (0) 82  271 

M«Y*f  WiOuni  M  (lU) 1.  416 

Vlffinia 

a*Und.lliT(»)      145.031 

Kjwtinv.  e«H|t  C  (0) 295k  057 

Bvrd.  Mjrry  F  .  Jr.  (ln<0 506.633 

WashingtM:  • 

eiidiw.  ClUftM  W  (•) 170.790 

l»ell$Ofl,  H»nry  M.  10} gT^,  JH 

tttisty   mMt»m(SWt- S.  255 

Fim,  EdaooS.  (8) 7.377 

West  Virginu 

Dodson.  El»«f  M.  (10. 99,658 

Byf d.  («06«1  C.  (0) 34S.9S5 

WiKOflSin 

Eriekioo.  loftn  E  (K) 381.297 

Proimif*.  rillum  (0) 961,  445 

Hou-S«Y«.  Edmond  £  (A) C,  137 

Sdwdaufl.  EluaMm  (Ind). 2.022 

QvMMi,  MafltM  @W) 5« 

*a«rt.  Adalf  (Si) «2J 

Wyoming 

Wotd.  Jdin  S.  («) iJ.279 

McGm  I^Ji*.  W  (0) „ 67,207 

34  SENATE  ELECTIONS  IN  1963 

AJjbjflu: 

Moopw  f>«r»(R) 201.227 

Allan,  lama  B  (D) t2l>  774 

Scfiwmn.  fi«Mrt  P  (NOPA). 72.  fM 

AJnAa 

Raanason.  Elnwf  (R)  .. 30,2M 

i;<a««l.  Mike  (D) 36  527 

GrMMinf,  Erntjt  (wnt»-in) 14,  lit 

Anzonn 

(ioldwatef   Bairy  (B) 274  J07 

Elwn.  Roy  (0) 205]  338 

Arkanai: 

Stnui,  Ct\uWt  1  (R) 241   739 

f ultyijm,  J   W  <0) 349.965 

Ctliloinit 

RjltefDr.Ma,  (R) 3.329.148 

Cranston.  Aian  (0) J,  610.  352 

Jacote  PaMl(Pf). „ at  916 

OaHmdo. 

0<WMoc*.P»«wH.  (R) 459  952 ~ 

McNkMs  SItplMfi  L  R.  (D) 325  584 

COWMCtlCIlt 

■njdw^n  H..  I,  (8) S5,  «55 

RiUcsfl.  AOralun  A.  (0) 655  043 

Hofidi: 

infim  i&nf«nn, 1.131,499 

iaite,  L»«oy  (0) 892,637 

tone  pa 

Pitton,  E.  E*rt.  Jf  (B) 256.796 

Tilnudga  Harman  (D) 8(9l8(1 

Hawati 
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(Prom  the  New  York  TUne«.  S«pt    30,  19731 

Sirrr-Fiv«  Pxbcxnt  xn  Poll  Back  OB. 
Campaiqm  Aid 

A.  (uixtantUU  m&jorltj  of  the  public  r»v- 
on  •  plAn  to  prohibit  »il  campaign  contrtbu- 
tlooa  from  private  sources  to  Preaidantlal 
cftDdtd«t«a  aud  the  subatltutton  of  a  iyatem 
whereby  the  Federal  Oovernment  provide*  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  for  the  campal^na,  ac- 
cording to  a  Oallup  poll. 

The  poll  found  that  6A  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple think  that  the  plan  la  a  good  Idea,  with 
a  major  increase  in  the  support  for  Pederai 
financing  coming  from  Republicans. 

Pollowlng  dlscloexires  at  the  senate  Water- 
gate committee  hearings,  a  Oallup  surrey 
tauten  m  June  found  44  per  cent  of  the  Re- 
publicans advocating  such  a  plan  Now  S4 
per  cent  of  the  BepubUcana  think  the  Idea  U 
good. 

aajrxw  bpbodk   lattx 

The  Oallup  finding*,  released  yesterday, 
were  taken  from  a  survey  between  8ept  7, 
and  10.  before  the  Justice  Department  de- 
ddad.  on  Sept.  14.  to  preaent  evidence  of 
alleged  political  corruption  involving  vice 
Pr**ldent  Agnew  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 

The  poU  also  preceded  dlsclosxires  thU 
weekend  that  President  Nixon's  fund-raisers 
b4Kl  collected  a  record  (0OJ-mllllon  for  his 
re-election.  88-mlllion  more  than  previously 
acknowledged  by  the  fund-raising  commit- 
tee 

A  Senate  Role*  subcommittee  concluded 
hearings  last  week  on  plans  to  finance  elec- 
tions from  the  Federal  purae,  which  drew 
•upport  from  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
erau 

A  bui  to  limit  prlvaU  contributions  and 


spending  for  Federal  election  campaigns 
passed  the  Senate  last  July,  but  the  Senate 
tabled  a  proposal  calling  for  public  financ- 
ing of  Presidential  and  congressional  election 
campaigns 

Oallup  interviewers  asHM  1.503  adults  the 
following  question  •It  has  been  suggested 
the  Federal  Oovernment  provide  a  fixed 
amount  of  money  for  the  election  campaigns 
of  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  for  the 
Congre**  and  that  all  private  contributions 
from  other  sources  should  be  prohibited  Do 
you  think  this  is  a  good  Idea  or  a  poor  idea?" 

The   answers   from   the   latest   survey   and 
thoee    from    a   similar    survey    conducted    In 
early  June  showed  the  following: 
[In  ];>ercent| 

Latent     June 

Good  Idea gfi         jg 

Poor   Idea . 34         39 

No  opinion 11         13 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star-Newa. 
Nov.  34,  18731 

PtTBLlC   PlNANCtNO    Rmn 

Ordinarily  we  are  against  attacking  Ir- 
relevant riders  to  legislation  moving  through 
the  Ck}ngre88.  but  on  the  Issue  erf  public  fi- 
nancing of  political  campaigns  that  may  be 
the  quickest,  perhaps  the  only,  way  to  get 
action. 

Using  reasoning  that  defies  logic,  common 
sense  and  the  clear  evidence  of  need  as  shown 
by  Watergate,  some  House  committee  chair- 
men have  stymied  efforts  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  vote  In  the  House 

A  bipartisan  group  of  senators,  including 
Maryland  Republican  Charles  Mathlas,  Jr , 
has  devised  a  strategy  to  get  around  the  road- 
block. They  plan  to  try  to  tack  public-financ- 
ing legislation  to  a  bill  increasing  the  na- 
tional debt  celling  If  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  next  step  would  take  It  to  a  House- 
Seriate  conference  committee  and,  if  ap- 
proved there,  to  a  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port by  both  the  House  and  Senate 

The  rider  would  provide  tax-paid  match- 
ing funds  for  presidential  primaries  and  to- 
tal federal  financing  of  presidential  general 
elections  It  also  would  provide  tax  money 
for  House  and  Senate  election  campaigns. 

The  plan  contained  in  the  rider  Is  not  all 
that  we  would  like  it  to  be;  we  believe  the 
best  course  Is  to  provide  full  government  fi- 
nancing of  all  campaigns  for  federal  office 
and  to  outlaw  private  contributions  entirely 
But  the  proposal  by  Mathlas  and  the  others 
U  a  big  first  step  in  that  direction.  We  hope 
that  when  It  comes  up  In  a  few  days,  the 
Senate  will  vote  favorably 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  eaually  divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  l.*!  so  ordered 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  will  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
vield  me  15  minutes' 

Mr  LONG  Is  the  Senator  speaking  for 
the  amendment? 

Mr  MONDALE  That  Is  correct. 

Mr  KENN^EDY  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 
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Mr.  MONDALE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts 

Mr  President.  1  am  very  much  pleased 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
In  support  of  the  Kennedy -Scott  meas- 
ure, which  represents  the  product  of  sev- 
eral different  proposals  to  deal  with  the 
profound  crisis  in  the  way  In  which  we 
fund  Presidential  and  congressional 
campaigns  today. 

This  amendment  Is  a  culmination  of 
the  joint  efforts  of  several  Senators  of 
many  divergent  views  on  public  financing 
who  have  come  together  In  support  of 
this  amendment  Many  Senators  have 
drawn  up  and  introduced  their  own  bills. 

The  system  of  public  financing  of 
PreKldentlal  primaries  In  the  amend- 
ment, for  example.  Is  taken  largely  from 
the  Mondale-Schwelker  Presidential 
Campaign  Financing  Act  (S.  2238'. 

While  differences  of  emphasis  and  de- 
tail remain,  we  are  closer  to  a  full  con- 
sensus on  this  issue  than  many  thought 
possible  only  a  short  time  ago. 

We  have  come  together  to  work  out 
this  compromise  amendment  because  we 
are  convinced  that  there  is  no  more  Im- 
portant business  before  Congress  and 
the  Nation  than  this. 

What  Is  at  stake  here  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  democracy.  The  terrible 
abuses  Watergate  has  brought  to  light 
show  what  can  happen  when  govern- 
ment is  put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  It  is  no  longer  government  of, 
for,  and  by  the  people;  It  Is  government 
of,  for,  and  by  those  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  pay  the  going  rate.  It  is  more 
than  we  care  to  admit,  a  "buy  America" 
system  that  we  have  today. 

If  you  pay  your  assessment,  you  may 
get  an  antitrust  suit  killed,  an  airline 
route  awarded,  a  tax  loophole  continued, 
a  minimum  wage  bill  vetoed,  or  whatever 
else  ycu  might  need  But  the  average  per- 
son who  works  every  day,  pays  his  taxes, 
and  maybe  gives  10  bucks  to  a  candidate, 
cannot  find  anyone  in  Government  who 
cares  about  him  or  about  his  problems. 

No  wonder  he  feels  cut  off  from  Gov- 
ernment No  wonder  he  does  not  trust 
politicians.  No  wonder  he  thinks  we  are 
all  crooks 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that  only 
26  percent  of  the  people  are  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  Nation  is  being  gov- 
erned, a  drop  of  11  percentage  points  in 
just  2  years.  Sixty-four  percent  of  Amer- 
icans say  they  would  not  want  their  son 
to  go  into  politics — the  highest  percent- 
age In  20  years 

We  cannot  permit  this  erosion  of  pub- 
lic trust  and  confidence  in  Government 
to  continue.  Our  form  of  government  de- 
pends on  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  we  are  in  deep  trouble  if  it  is  with- 
drawn As  Lincoln  once  said 

with  public  sentiment,  nothing  can  faU. 
Without  It  nothing  can  succeed 

A  great  many  people  have  lost  faith  in 
their  Government,  and  one  reason  is  that 
they  have  begun  to  see  clearly  how  politi- 
cal campaigns  are  financed  The  stench 
is  pretty  bad,  and  once  people  get  a 
whlfl  of  It  they  Just  want  to  turn  away. 

All  of  us  In  public  life  have  known  for 
years  what  a  demeaning,  compromising, 
and    sometimes    corrupting    thing    our 


present  system  of  financing  campaigns 
has  become.  The  system  is  not  getting 
better;  it  is  getting  worse. 

And  now  the  secret  is  out.  The  influ- 
ence of  money  in  politics  is  not  Just  bad ; 
it  Is  rotton.  And  everyone  knows  it. 

Politicians  have  known  it  all  along. 
The  public  now  realizes  It.  And  those  who 
contribute  large  amounts  to  campaigns 
are  beginning  to  see  It,  too. 

The  imderworld  shakedown  tactics 
disclosed  by  Watergate  have  shown  many 
businessmen  what  can  happen  when  the 
present  system  is  pushed  to  its  limits.  It 
becomes  simple  extortion,  the  collection 
of  protection  money.  American  Airlines 
Board  Chairman  George  Spater  de- 
scribed It  exactly  when  he  said: 

Under  existing  laws,  a  large  part  of  the 
money  raised  from  the  business  community 
for  political  purposes  is  given  In  fear  of 
what  would  happen  If  It  were  not  given 

When  businessmen  feel  compelled  to 
give  illegally  from  corporal*  funds,  to  use 
fake  bonuses  to  hide  contributions,  and 
to  launder  their  contributions  in  such 
places  as  Panama,  Gabon,  the  Bahamas, 
Switzerland,  and  Mexico,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  something  terribly  wrong  with 
the  existing  system 

Businessmen  and  others  who  have 
made  large  contributions  in  the  past  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  only  solu- 
tion lies  in  substantial  public  financing 
of  political  campaigns. 

Henry  Pord  n.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Pord  Motor  Co  ,  said  last  month : 

The  time  has  come  to  establish  public  fi- 
nancing of  election  campaigns  for  Federal 
office  on  a  direct,  systematic  and  substantial 
basis  .  .  I  am  afraid  that  nothing  short  of 
a  algnlflcsint  degree  of  public  financing  will 
get  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Board  Chairman  Orin  E.  Atkins  of 
Ashland  Oil  told  the  Watergate  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  month  that : 

The  cost  of  these  campaigns  has  become 
so  exorbitant  that  they're  going  to  have  to 
be  financed  with  public  funds. 

And  George  Spater  of  American  Air- 
lines earlier  this  year  said : 

I  urge  the  business  community  to  get  be- 
hind campaign  financing  legislation  that  will 
really  work,  and  that  will  put  a  stop  to  pres- 
sures to  which  officers  of  companies  are 
subject  when  solicited  for  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

The  Labor  movement  in  the  United 
States  Is  alreadj-  strongly  behind  public 
financing  of  campaigns. 

AFL-CIO  Director  of  Legislation  An- 
drew Blemlller  said  in  Senate  testimony 
earlier  this  year  that : 

We  want  the  Congress  to  put  the  AFL-CIO 
out  of  the  business  of  making  campaign  con- 
tributions. We  would  be  delighted  If  the 
APL-CIO  never  had  to  raise  another  dime  for 
a  candidate.  .  .  . 

The  APL-CIO  wholeheartedly  supports 
complete  federal  campaign  financing  for  aU 
offices  and  a  complete  bar  on  any  private 
contributions  to  such  candidates. 

UAW  President  Leonard  Woodcock 
has  testified  that: 

The  alternative  to  sweeping,  overall  reform 
of  federal  elections,  which  must  Include  ade- 
quate public  financing,  is  simply  to  permit 
the  rich,  the  super  rich  and  the  special  in- 
terests to  run  the  business  of  American  pol- 
itics. .  .  . 


The  17AW  International  Sxecutive  Ba«rd 
has  unanimously  voted  to  support  puhllc  fi- 
nancing of  federal  elections. 

With  the  labor  movement  firmly  and 
eloquently  supporting  public  financing, 
and  with  the  increasing  disillusionment 
of  businessmen  with  the  present  system, 
the  time  is  ripe  to  move  on  this  fimda- 
mental  reform. 

Conservative  editorial  writers,  too.  are 
coming  to  support  public  financing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Kllpatrlck.  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
states  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Federal  campaign  financing  Is 
essential  if  we  want  to  have  a  clean  gow 
emment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  article  will  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate  gives 
us  the  opportunity  we  need.  With  this 
amendment,  candidates  will  no  longer  be 
tempted  to  put  the  arm  on  businessmen, 
or  forced  to  compromise  their  principles. 
in  order  to  be  elected.  Their  duty  and 
their  responsibility  will  be  solely — as  it 
should  be — ^to  their  conscience  and  to 
those  who  elect  them. 

The  portions  of  the  joint  amendment 
dealing  with  congressional  races  will  be 
dealt  with  by  other  Senators.  The  portion 
dealing  with  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential primaries  Is  taken  largely  from 
the  bill  Senator  ScHwncKiH  and  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  (S.  2238».  Let 
me  describe  it  briefly. 

Under  the  amendment,  a  Presidential 
candidate  in  the  primary  or  prenomina- 
tion  period  is  entitled  to  a  matching 
payment  from  the  Treasury  for  the  first 
$100  or  less  received  from  each  individual 
contributor.  If  more  than  $100  is  re- 
ceived from  a  contributor,  only  the  first 
$100  Is  matched. 

To  make  certain  that  matching  pav-- 
ments  do  not  go  to  frivolous  candidates, 
a  candidate  must  ac<;umulate  $100,000  In 
matchable  contributions  before  the  first 
Treasury  matching  payments  are  made. 
A  candidate  would  therefore  have  to  ac- 
cumulate, for  example.  1.000  contribu- 
tions of  $100  each.  2,000  contributions 
of  $50  each,  et  cetera  Only  the  first 
$100  of  each  contribution  counts  toward 
meeting  the  $100,000  requirement 

Any  contributions  made  "in  connec- 
tion with"  a  campaign — no  matter  in 
what  year  they  are  made — are  attributed 
to  that  campaign.  If,  for  example,  some- 
one gave  $100  to  a  Presidential  candi- 
date in  1974  for  the  197«  primaries,  that 
contribution  would  be  eligible  for  match- 
ing by  the  Treaury  and  could  be  counted 
toward  meeting  the  $100,000  qualifying 
lequirement.  However,  no  additional 
contribution  from  that  person  for  the 
1 976  primary  period  would  be  eligible  for 
matching. 

Matching  payments  could  begin  14 
months  before  the  Presidential  general 
election — in  September  of  the  preceding 
year — for  those  who  had  accumulated 
$100,000  in  $100  or  less  contnbuUoru 
by  then. 
Rai&iug  $100,000  in  small  contribuUcxv 
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\s  no  easy  matter,  tmt  tt  Is  stlD  not  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  a  9«rtous  candidate. 
Preliminaxy  GAO  ftyures  Indicate,  for 
example,  that  Gov.  OeorKe  Wallace 
raised  over  $1  million  from  those  con- 
tributing 1 100  or  tesa.  while  Represent- 
AUve  Shirut  Csisholm  received  right 
around  $100,000  in  amountj  of  $100 
or  leSvS. 

This  matching  plan  for  Presidential 
primaries  wouid  be  of  some  help  with 
^lart-up  costs,  which  are  a  troublesome 
problem  In  any  Prealdentlal  primary 
public  financing  plan.  Under  our  amend- 
ment, if  a  candidate  Is  at>le  to  accumu- 
Uie  $100,000  in  $100  or  leas  contribu- 
tions by  the  early  fail  of  the  year  before 
the  election,  he  or  she  would  automatic- 
ally receive  another  $100,000  from  the 
Treasury,  giving  the  campaign  a  sub- 
staiiual  flneuKiai  b<x>st  at  a  critical  time. 
Our  amendment  limits  the  total 
amount  of  matching  pa>inenta  to  5  cents 
per  person  of  votuig  age,  which  now 
works  out  to  about  $7  million. 

Candidates  are  also  limited  to  spend- 
ing a  total  of  $15  million  in  the  primary 
or  prenonunaUon  period.  This  should 
not  impose  an  unreasonable  burden. 
Senator  McCroysiiN  ran  his  campaign 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  last  year 
lor  $7  million,  and  m  19«8  Senator  Ken- 
nedy spent  around  $0  million.  Senator 
McCarthy  around  $11  million.  Governor 
Rockefeller  around  $8  million,  and  Rich- 
ard NLxon  around  $11  million.  The  $15 
million  limit  in  our  amendment  would 
increase  with  cost-of-Uvlng  increases, 
and  could  be  divided  among  the  States 
In  any  way  the  candidate  thought  best. 
In  addition  to  the  provisions  dealing 
with  Presidential  primaries,  the  Joint 
Eimendment  contains  three  other  fea- 
tures which  I  have  a  special  Interest  in. 
First,  there  is  a  provision  which  per- 
mits a  limited  role  for  small  private  con- 
tributions m  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional general  elections,  and  at  the  same 
time  permits  parties  to  continue  their 
traditional  activities  in  these  elections 

Under  this  provision.  State  parties  are 
permitted  to  collect  and  spend  2  cents  per 
eligible  voter  in  private  contributions  in 
their  States  on  behalf  of  candidates  for 
President,  House,  and  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  major  national  political  parties 
may  also  collect  and  spend  2  cents  per 
eligible  voter  nationally  for  Presidential. 
House  and  Senate  candidates  The  two 
major  national  parties  would  therefore 
have  a  total  of  around  $3  8  mdllion  each 
to  spend  nationwide,  and  the  major  State 
parties  combined  would  have  an  equal 
amount  to  spend  m  their  States. 

The  second  feature  wliich  I  believe  is 
especially  importajit  is  that  incorporating 
the  $3,000  limit*  on  contributions  adopted 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Senate  in  S  372. 
Under  the  system  our  amendment  would 
set  up.  these  Umits  would  apply  to  pri- 
mary elections,  to  private  contributions 
to  tlie  parties  in  general  elections,  and  to 
the  contributions  to  minor  and  new  par- 
ties in  general  elections  that  are  per- 
mitted under  the  amendment.  Since  the 
primary  purpose  of  any  public  financing 
plan  Is  to  limit  the  corrosive  influence  of 
large  private  contributions.  I  bellere  we 
miLst  put  a  limit  on  these  contrlbtttlont 


tn  any  public  financing  legislation  we 
pass. 

Third,  the  amendment  adopts  a  pro- 
vision from  the  earlier  Mondale-Schwel- 
ker  bill  doubimg  the  existing  tax  credit 
and  deduction  for  political  contribu- 
tions. The  tax  credit  would  be  Increased 
to  one-half  of  any  contrltoutlon  up  to 
$50 — $100  on  a  Joint  return — and  the  tax 
deducUon  would  be  Increased  to  $100 — 
$200  on  a  Joint  return.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
estimates  that  the  annual  revenue  loss 
from  this  provision — based  on  1972  con- 
tributions— would  be  only  $18  million 
This  WDuld  be  In  addition  to  the  $100  mil- 
lion annual  estimated  revenue  loss  from 
the  existing  credit  and  deduction. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Che  Senate  to  ap- 
prove this  amendment  to  the  Debt  Cell- 
ing Act.  It  Is  vital  that  we  act  now,  while 
the  terrible  abuses  of  Watergate  are 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  The  op- 
portunity for  fundamental  reform  comes 
so  rarely  and  fleetlngly  that  we  must 
selae  It  quickly  before  It  slips  through 
our  hands. 

Mr  President,  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
moment  is  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  on  which  committee  I  am 
privileged  to  serve.  It  was  my  privilege 
some  years  back  to  support  him  and  to 
join  with  him  the  first  time  the  Senate 
made  a  very  serious  eflort  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  private  campaign 
funding  and  the  inevitable  compromise 
and  occasional  corruption  that  is  In- 
volved. I  cannot  recall  a  more  bitter 
fight  than  we  had  in  some  of  those  strug- 
gles. On  one  occasion  we  won  by  one  vo^e. 
and  lost  part  of  the  effort  but  kept  the 
priciple  in  conference,  thereby  keeping 
a  very  fundamental  principle  alive  and 
beginning  a  national  debate  which  I  h^pe 
will  culminate  in  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  campaign  financing  in 
this  year. 

I  think  the  record  is  no  longer  argu- 
able. It  is  not  one  that  those  of  us  in 
politics  need  to  argue  because  we  have 
known  about  It  for  a  long  time  I  have 
never  talked  to  one  of  our  colleagues  who 
did  not  hate  the  present  system.  It  Ls 
demeaning,  it  takes  up  extraordinary 
amounts  of  time,  it  creates  a  public  spec- 
tacle In  my  opinion,  public  ofBcials  are 
a  lot  more  honest  than  anyone  has  the 
right  to  expect.  But  the  system  develops 
an  Incentive  that  It  Is  difUcult  to  be  un- 
der. In  a  democracy  we  should  have  a 
system  that  contributes  to  honesty  or 
permits  a  person  to  be  honest.  If  he 
wants  to.  It  Is  that  fundamental.  We 
have  seen  it  all;  we  have  seen  the  com- 
promises and  corruption  In  essentially 
undenled  stories  where  huge  exi)enditures 
of  money  have  been  turned  over  and 
thereafter  substanual  public  favors  fol- 
lowed. 

In  a  sense  w^  have  a  system  of  public 
financing  now  The  .American  public  pays 
and  pays  and  pays  millions  and  perhaps 
billions  of  dollars  In  extra  taxes  and  In- 
direct costs  for  a  system  which  permlUs 
a  few  with  enough  money,  and  a  few  spe- 
cial Interests  that  are  so  inclined.  In 
effect  to  buy  the  government  for  tiieir 
own  purposes  and  at  their  own  ezpeCM. 


The  rt-cord  is  so  clear  it  Is  no  longer 
debatable  that  that  sort  of  corruption 
a.nd  compromise  occurs  in  public  life 
today  as  the  costs  of  compalgns  soar, 
and  thnt  is  what  costs  have  been  doing 
and  will  continue  to  do 

The  Presidential  elections  of  1972  cost 
nearly  one- third  more  than  4  years  be- 
fore, an  estimated  $400  million,  and. 
Mr  Pnvldent  yi  u  do  not  raise  $400  mll- 
lio:i  bv  raiding  children's  Halloween 
boxes  for  the  children's  emergency  fund. 
Too  often  you  get  It  by  Rolng  to  people 
witii  a  lot  of  big  money  and  making 
your  peace  with  them  and  getting  the 
large  money  that  follows  and  that  is 
usually  at  great  expen.'^  to  the  American 
public  Now.  as  we  have  T;een.  aa  the 
.American  pe<.)ple  lo<>k  at  what  is  haripen- 
ing  to  their  democracy.  It  undermines 
respect  for  demixracy  itself. 

KxHnrr  I 

[From   the   Washington   8tar-New»,    Aug    S 
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A    W*T    To    PIWD    CAMPklGN 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrtck) 

More  than  88  years  ago,  President  Theodore 
RooeeTelt  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress. 
He  waa  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of  the 
prealdentlaJ  campaign  of  1004  and  the  bt- 
pleeUoQS  of  ia06. 

•The  need  for  ooilsctlng  large  campaign 
funds  would  vanish.'  said  the  old  Bough 
Rider.  "If  Congreaa  provided  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  proper  and  legitimate  expei^aee 
of  each  of  the  great   national   parties 

Rooeevelt'8  Idea,  to  brief  waa  for  the  pub- 
lic ananclng  of  federal  electkans  It  la  an 
Idea.  I  rubnut.  whose  ttme  has  Ju»t  about 
come. 

Thta  ret>reMau  a  change  of  poeltlon  on  my 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  other  oonserva- 
tlvee  who  have  objected  to  federal  financing 
In  the  past.  We  have  felt  that  any  auch  pro- 
gram would  be  unwtae  in  terms  of  fiscAl 
policy,  and  we  have  argued  that  corcHlary 
regulation*,  limiting  private  contrlbutlona 
and  otherwl»»  regulating  the  conduct  of  po- 
IttJoai  campalgne.  would  infringe  upon  First 
Amendment  freedoms. 

These  are  serious  objections,  and  I  re- 
luctantly put  them  aalde  'What  we  are  taJlc- 
ing  about  la  n  complex  sv-atem  of  appropriat- 
ing public  funds  to  be  spent  by  private 
hands — by  political  parties  and  hv  individual 
candidates  Such  a  progp«s-  reqUrea,  at  a 
minimum,  a  network  of  tight  control*,  auper- 
vlsed  by  a  ouuelva  bureaucracy  A  workable 
plaa  would  have  to  cover  both  primary  and 
general  election*:  it  would  have  to  gi?e  ac- 
cxjunt  to  third  parties  and  to  poeelbly  frlro- 
loua  c*ndld»»ee;  and  It  might  create  new 
erUa.  by  revtvlng  boaalmn  and  entrenching 
office  holder*  aa  objectionable  aa  the  old  evils 
It  la  Intended  to  dispel 

Yet  It  seema  to  me,  on  balance  that  drastic 
meaaurea  are  needed  IX  we  are  to  remove  the 
curse  of  money  that  now  corrupts  our  po- 
litical process  If  we  do  cot  learn  at  leaat 
this  lesson  from  Watertrate  we  are  doomed 
to  repeat  that  wretrhed  course  of  instruclon 
By  fixing  tight  Umatlons  on  Individual  con- 
trtbutlona  the  Senate  early  thla  week  moved 
In  the  right  direction;  yet  a  ^reat  deal  re- 
malna  to  be  dona 

Political  campaUng  r.f  r.eoeaalty.  are  ex- 
psnstve  They  are  eapecUlly  costly,  and  ee- 
f>ecUlly  dtfflcult,  f  )r  newcomers  who  chal- 
lenge Incumbent*  Once  we  clip  the  wlnRS  of 
politic*!  angela,  aa  the  Senate  propoeee,  some 
alternate  plan  of  campaign  financing  will 
have  to  be  provided  The  present  scheme  of 
ta*  checkoffs  and  tax  deductlnng  la  feeble 
and  Ineffective  Roosevelt's  forthright  pro- 
posal of  1»07  could  dlapel  the  clouds  that  now 
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Btaadow  public  confidence  in  public  Institu- 
tions. 

This  Is  the  Important  thing  The  wallop- 
ing contribution  from  the  milk  producers  to 
the  Nlxou  campaign  may  have  been  utterly 
untainted  by  any  thought  of  a  bribe:  but 
under  the  circumstances,  it  smacked  of  cor- 
ruption. The  »100  bills  that  came  from  Robert 
Vesco  may  have  been  prompted  by  motives  of 
snow-white  purity;  but  the  charge  Is  widely 
believed  that  the  case  bought  access  to  high 
places  Oeorge  Bpater.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  .^merlcan  Airlines,  has  explained  why  a 
large  part  of  the  political  money  given  by 
the  bualnesE  community  la  given :  "It  Is  given 
In  fear  of  what  could  happen  if  It  were  not 
given." 

This  pattern  has  to  be  broken.  Granted, 
the  drafting  of  a  workable  law  on  public  fi- 
nancing will  not  be  easy  This  whole  business 
of  election  reform,  eis  last  week's  debate  in 
the  Senate  made  clear,  is  in  part  a  choice  of 
lesser  evils  as  better  than  greater  evUs  The 
suspicious  thought  wUl  not  go  away  that 
some  members.  In  the  ploua  name  of  election 
reform,  are  In  fact  taking  a  leaf  from  the 
famoua  textbook  in  political  science  by  John 
Wesley  Dean,  "Maximizing  Our  Incumbency, 
or.  How  to  Screw  Our  Opponents." 

Acknowledging  all  this.  It  still  seema  to 
me  that  a  Rooseveltlan  exi)erlment  Is  worth 
trying.  It  might  cost  the  taxpayers  $100 
million  a  year,  but  If  the  approach  served  to 
break  the  curse  of  Implicit  bribery,  the  plan 
would  be  cheap  at  twice  that  price, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  this  the  same  amend- 
ment which  was  defeated  by  the  Senate 
when  It  was  offered  to  S.  372? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  Is  substantially  dif- 
ferent although  in  principle  It  is  the 
same.  I  might  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  Indicate  the  differ- 
ences. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  Would  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  asked  If  the  amendment 
under  consideration  Is  the  same  amend- 
ment or  substantially  the  same  amend- 
ment that  the  Senate  defeated  when  It 
was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  S.  372 
that  was  approved  by  the  Senate, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  I  would  respond  that 
part  of  the  amendment  we  are  consider- 
ing at  the  present  time  includes  matters 
which  were  debated  and  discussed  In  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Scott,  and  I  of- 
fered earlier  this  year,  and  which  was 
tabled  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Did  that  amendment  have 
to  do  with  subsidizing  those  who  seek  the 
Presidential  nominations  of  the  major 
parties?  I  refer  to  the  amendment  that 
was  defeated.  Or  Is  that  new  to  this 
amendment? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  No;  this  aspect  is  new 
to  the  present  amendment.  The  previ- 
ous amendment  dealt  only  with  public 
financing  for  Senate  and  House  general 
elections 

Mr  ALLEN.  The  amendment  still 
would  permit  private  contributions  in  the 


case  of  candidates  for  nomination,  would 
it? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  it  still  permit  con- 
tributions in  the  general  elections? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  would  but  tiiey 
would  have  to  be  through  cme  of  the 
state  or  national  parties. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  is  the  advantage  of 
this  in  relation  to  what  the  Senate  has 
already  done  in  S.  372  In  limiting  the 
overall  amount  that  can  be  spent  In  a 
campaign?  It  looks  like  a  subsidy  added  to 
private  contributions. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  strongly  supported 
S.  372  because  the  theory  of  S.  372  was 
this.  Can  we  take  the  present  system  of 
private  campaign  financing  and  clean 
It  up  so  it  Is  honest,  but  limit  the  amoimt 
anyone  can  give,  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure, and  require  money  over  $100  or 
$50  be  in  the  form  of  a  check  so  we  do 
not  have  this  cash  flying  around  and  so 
on?  So.  S.  372  is  our  best  effort,  and  it 
is  a  good  one.  because  we  need  to  clean 
up  the  present  system.  But  we  found  that 
when  the  system  Is  made  clean,  no  one 
can  get  enough  money  to  get  elected. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  clean  system 
of  private  financing  which  makes  it  re- 
motely possible  for  a  man  running  for 
President  to  ever  raise  enough  money  to 
get  elected. 

So  we  not  only  have  what  I  think  Is  a 
fundamental  theory  supporting  public 
financing — namely,  to  try  to  keep  gov- 
ernment so  it  is  responsive  only  to  the 
people — but  we  find  it  practically  im- 
possible to  clean  up  the  present  system 
and  make  it  possible  for  a  man  to  run 
for  office  and  have  enough  money  to  ht 
listened  to,  based  on  the  historic 
amounts  of  money  that  candidates  have 
spent  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Do  we  not  still  have  the 
imponderahle  of  private  contributors? 
They  are  limited  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator.  They  are  limited  in  S.  372, 
Why  would  that  be  belter  experienced 
under  the  Senator's  amendment  than  in 
S.  372  in  the  matter  of  private  contribu- 
tions? Why  add  a  public  subsidy  to  the 
private  contributions?  That  is  what  dis- 
turbs the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  for  these  rea- 
sons: First  of  all.  the  one  I  just  cited — 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  clean  sys- 
tem of  private  lundmg  of  campaigns 
which  will  produce  enough  money  to  per- 
mit a  person  to  rim  and  be  elected,  based 
on  all  the  historic  costs  of  campaigning 
that  have  arisen  in  the  ptist.  That  creates 
the  incentive  by  which  a  person,  recog- 
nizing the  reality  of  that  system,  decides 
either  to  obey  the  law.  and  lose  the  elec- 
tion, or  start  cheating  by  taking  money 
under  the  table,  setting  up  phony  com- 
mittees, and  the  whole  sordid  mess  which 
has  brought  government  and  politicians 
Into  such  disrespect  already. 

Consequently,  we  think  It  makes  sense, 
a  great  deal  of  sense,  to  use  public 
money  to  keep  American  politics  dean,  so 
that  when  a  person  is  elected  he  will  not 
have  accepted  money  from  any  source  or 
in  any  amount  which  In  any  way  com- 
promises either  his  conscience  or  his 
responsibility  to  his  constituents. 


Tliis  is  an  old  idea,  as  the  Senator 

knows;  it  is  not  new.  Teddy  Roosevelt 
called  for  public  financing  of  campaigns 
70  years  ago. 

This  whole  sordid  mess  has  finally  got- 
ten so  sour  and  rotten  that  now  American 
business  men,  who  used  to  sort  of  enjoy 
their  special  privilege  in  Amencan  poli- 
tics, realize  that  they  are  now  subject 
to  being  victims,  are  subject  to  shake- 
downs, are  subject  to  threatened  ex- 
tortions, are  forced  to  produce  under  the 
present  system  vast  amounts  of  money, 
are  subject  to  being  called  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  told  to  produce  money, 
almost  having  to  have  money  prmted.  so 
it  can  be  produced  on  the  demand  of  the 
incumbent  govemmeni. 

We  do  not  want  that.  So  the  way  out  is 
a  system  which  includes  public  financing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying,  let  the  candidate  or  party 
get  all  the  money  out  of  the  private  sec- 
tor he  or  it  can,  and  then  the  Federal 
Government,  the  taxpayer,  is  going  to 
pay  the  difference.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  char- 
acterize it  that  way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  would  the  Senator 
characterize  it? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  is  designed  to 
achieve  several  objectives,  but.  above  all. 
honesty,  responsiveness.  That  is  the  Is- 
sue, I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. These  are  not  debating  points. 
This  is  not  an  phemeral  political  sci- 
ence concern  any  more  We  are  talking 
about  the  survival  of  honest  democracv— 
nothing  less  than  that.  If  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  can  tell  me  that  he  has 
a  system  for  cleansing  our  present  struc- 
ture with  private  financing  that  will 
make  for  honesty  in  American  politics 
I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr  ALLFN  -What  does  the  Senator 
now  offer  different  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions from  the  private  sector"' 

Mr,  MONDALE,  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  offer  to  deal  with  this 
fimdamental  and  profound  crisis  In 
ethics  in  politics? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  satisfied  with  S  372, 
I  notice  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  voted  for  it  also. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  did,  but  I  said  at  the 
time  that  the  passage  of  a  clean  system 
for  private  campaign  financing  added 
another  imanswerable  argument  for  pub- 
lic financing;  namely,  that  when  we  try 
to  clean  up  private  financing  we  so  re- 
strict the  amount  of  money  a  person  can 
raise  that,  in  light  of  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigns, the  only  other  way  we  can  do 
it  and  keep  It  clean  would  be  through 
a  svstem  of  public  financing. 

This  Is  one  of  the  problems  of  many 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  They  Im- 
pose restrictions  on  spending  that  are 
imreaUstic,  and  because  they  are  un- 
realistic, because  politicians  could  not 
win  by  obeying  the  law.  they  have  the 
incentive  of  cynically  violating  the  law, 
setting  up  phony  campaign  committees 
to  get  money  on  their  own  behalf,  be- 
cause those  laws  created  the  incentives 
for  deceit  and  dishonesty  In  American 
politics.  We  are  trying  to  clean  that  up 
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and  creat«  a  system  where  a  person  can 
remain  honest. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Dtd  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  under  this  measure  the 
American  taxpayer  could  be  called  on 
to  pay  up  to  $5  million  to  the  various 
candidates  who  seek  the  nomination  of 
the  political  parties  for  the  presidency? 

Mr  MOKDALE  I  would  estimate  that 
this  bill  will  save  the  American  taxpayer 
something  like  t5  billion,  because  he  pays 
and  pays  now  every  time  an  antitrust 
lawsuit  Is  fixed  That  $400,000  from 
I  T  &  T  may  well  have  produced  an  anti- 
trust suit  that  was  fixed. 

Mr.  ALLEN  The  Senator  la  not  beln« 
responsive  to  my  question 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Oh,  yes.  I  am,  because 
the  present  system  Is  costing  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  bllllons  of  dollars — bil- 
lions of  dollars — every  time  the  Govern- 
ment Is  compromised.  For  example,  for 
years  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
fought  for  publication  of  generic  drug 
costs,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
can  tell  the  Senator  how  cheaply  one 
could  buy  drugs  by  the  generic  name  If 
those  drugs  were  produced  In  that  way 
and  sold  In  that  way  under  medicare  and 
medicaid.  The  reduction  In  the  cost  of 
drugs  could  save  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  produce  better  care,  but 
the  drug  companies  do  not  want  It.  be- 
cause they  make  hundreds  of  millions  ol 
dollars  off  that  system,  and  the  drug 
companies  produce  a  lot  of  campaign 
money  In  order  to  encourage  their  point 
of  view. 

Iliat  Is  one  example. 

I  think  part  of  the  oU  crisis  may  be 
attributable  to  the  tremendous  generosity 
of  the  American  oil  Industry 

There  are  many  many  other  Issues 
that  affect  our  country  and  affect  the 
American  consumers  and  the  taxpayers 
which  are  costing  many  billions  of 
dollars. 

This  would  be  the  best  Investment  of 
American  tax  dollars  ever  made. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Would  the  Senator  kindly 
answer  the  question  which  I  propounded 
to  him? 

Mr.  MONDALE  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  ALLEN  Did  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator correctly  when  he  said  that  under 
this  bill  the  American  taxpayer  could  be 
caned  on  to  pay  up  to  15  million  for  the 
race  of  various  candidates  for.  not  the 
election  of  the  President,  but  obtaining 
the  nomination  of  the  political  parties 
for  the  Presidency?  Is  that  correct' 

Mr  MONDALE  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  Join 
with  me  in  handling  is  this  question; 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  corrup- 
tion In  American  public  life? 

Mr  .ALLEN.  I  see. 

Mr  MONDALE.  The  Senator  keeps 
asking  me 

Mr  ALLEN  And  the  Senator  keeps  de- 
clining to  answer  the  question.  Why,  I 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  the  Senator  Is  not 
proud  of  th»  provisions 

Mr.  MONDALB.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
can  ten  me  why  we  have  to  keep  spend- 
ing $5  billion  for  drugs  for  which  drug 
companies  charge  prices  that  are  double 


and  triple  and  ten  times  their  cost  ?  What 
public  policy  Justifies  that?  And  would 
It  not  be  worth  a  lot  of  money  to  the 
drug  companies  to  continue  to  have  this 
cushy  arrangement?  Does  not  the  8<*n- 
ator  from  Alabama  thlxik  they  contribute 
some  money  to  achieve  that  objective? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Benau^r 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  James  Medill.  of  the 
staff  of  the  Elections  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, may  have  tlie  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  debate  and  voles  on  this  measure 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUan  it  Is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  On  whose 
time' 

Mr  LONG  On  the  time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quor- 
um call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  in  opposition 
be  assigned  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  tMr  BrwNrrr) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
want  time  yielded  to  him?  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  him  as  much  time  as  he 
desires. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr  ALT. FN  Mr  President.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  amendment 
which  apparently  would  bring  Into  the 
election  process  and  the  nomination  for 
President  process  the  matter  of  public 
financing, 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  on  July  30  of  this  year,  the 
Senate  passed  S  372.  the  expenditures 
act.  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments,  by  a  vote  of  82  yeas  and  8 
nays.  One  amendment  that  was  offered 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate 
on  that  bill  was  an  amendment  that  \n 
substantially  the  same  amendment  as  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate,  the  so- 
called  Kennedy-Scott-Mondale.  and  so 
forth  amendment.  That  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  large  margin.  The  amend- 
ment is  now  being  revived  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  limit  bill 

Mr.  President,  at  the  proper  time  I  plan 
to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending 
amendment  an  amendment  that  is  the 


identical  provision  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  July  30.  1973.  to  S,  372. 

That  bill.  Mr.  President,  was  hailed  as 
an  outstanding  forward  step  In  the  mat- 
ter of  regulating  campaigns,  rampaign 
receipts,  and  campaign  expenditures.  It 
provided  for  a  full  di-sclosure  uf  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures.  It 
pro-.'lded.  I  believe,  for  a  maximum  of 
$50  to  be  paid  In  cash.  It  limited  to  $3,- 
000  the  amount  that  any  one  person 
could  expend. 

So  the  Senate  took  that  position  In 
July  of  this  year  and  sent  that  biU  over 
to  the  House.  It  has  not  progressed  very 
far  over  there. 

Mr  President.  If  we  change  the  coiu-se 
on  which  we  have  embarked — that  Is 
the  reform  of  the  election  process — and 
greatly  limit  or  reduce  or  restrict  the 
amount  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures and  go  off  after  public  financing 
and  add  to  It  private  financing  as  well, 
certainly  that  will  spell  the  death  knell 
to  S  372  that  Is  now  pending  In  the 
House  The  Members  of  the  House  will 
say.  "Well,  the  Senate  doesn't  know  what 
It  wants.  On  July  30,  it  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  public  financing  On  another 
date  in  November" — If  this  amendment 
Is  agreed  to — "the  Senate  went  off  after 
some  hybrid  plan  of  mixing  private  fi- 
nancing with  public  financing." 

So.  I  would  say  that  the  Hoiise  would 
not  know  what  the  Senate  position  is.  I 
believe  that  If  we  stick  by  S  372  and 
force  action  on  those  provisions,  we  will 
come  up  with  a  very  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President.  I  heard  the  dlstln- 
g\ilshed  senior  Senator  from  Utah  say 
that  tills  amendment  had  about  30  min- 
utes consideration  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee I  do  not  know  what  committee 
has  had  hearings  on  it.  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  members  of  the  commit 
tee  Are  familiar  with  Its  provi.slons. 

I  twice  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale)  If  the 
bill  did  not  contain  provisions  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  could  be  paid  out  by  the 
American  taxpayers  up  to  approximately 
$5  million  to  other  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency or  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  Presidency 

It  would  subsidize  not  only  general 
elections,  but  It  would  also  subsidize 
many  possibly  here  In  the  Senate  who 
would  receive  a  major  subsidy  under 
these  provision."; 

It  would  subsidize  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler to  the  extent  of  $5  million  If  he  were 
to  seek  the  Republican  nomination.  It 
would  subsidize  Crovemor  Reagan  to  the 
same  extent  It  would  subsidize  Governor 
Connolly  to  that  extent. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  taxpay- 
ers ought  to  be  called  on  to  subsidize 
these  candidates.  If  I  am  incorrect  in 
the  conclusions  I  have  drawn  from  ques- 
tioning the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  hope  that  I  wUl  be  correct- 
ed. However,  this  would  help  to  pay  the 
campaign  expenditures  of  the  various 
candidates  for  the  office  of  President 

That  Is  a  little  bit  further  than  I  am 
willing  to  go.   Mr    President.   I   believe 
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that  is  a  little  bit  further  than  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  is  going  to  be  willing  to  go. 
It  would  not  only  subsidize  general  elec- 
tions, but  would  also  subsidize  everyone 
who  got  the  nouon  that  he  wanted  to 
run  for  the  presidency  and  gets  out  and 
gets  some  contributions  on  his  own.  It 
matches  those  contributions,  that  is.  to 
the  extent  of  $100  contributions. 

The  distinguLslied  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota did  make  the  statement,  though 
he  was  very  reluctant  to  admit  it,  that 
there  could  be  paid  out  to  every  major, 
bona  fide  candidate  for  nomination  for 
the  presidency  up  to  an  estimated  $5 
million 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield   at   that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  would  want  the  record  to  be 
complete  in  terms  of  his  explanation  of 
the  amendment  itself. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  understands  that  before 
any  potential  nominee  would  receive  any 
payment  of  public  funds  under  these  pro- 
visions in  connection  with  a  Presidential 
primary,  he  would  have  to  receive  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  small  contributions 
from  private  Individuals  themselves.  A 
candidate  would  have  to  raLse  $100,000 
in  order  to  get  any  matching  funds.  And 
then  he  could  potentially  reach  the  $5 
million  mark  in  public  funds,  on  a  SO- 
SO  matching  basis.  Governor  Rockefeller 
would  have  to  do  that.  Governor  Reagan 
would  have  to  do  that,  and  George  Wal- 
lace would  have  to  do  that  And  there 
would  be  no  matching  of  any  contribution 
that  was  greater  than  $100.  That  is.  only 
the  first  $100  of  larger  contributions 
would  qualify  for  matching. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Candidates  would 
have  to  go  out  and  knock  on  doors  and 
get  those  $100  contributions — not  the  $2 
miUlon  from  Clement  Stone,  but  the  $100 
from  the  garage  mechanic,  and  fimd 
their  campaigns  that  way. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct  in  slating 
that  they  would  be  able  to  get  matching 
funds,  if  they  were  able  to  collect  equal 
amounts  of  money  by  knocking  on  doors 
and  getting  that  broad  degree  of  support 
across  America.  But  the  Senator  is  quite 
Incorrect  in  stating  that  anyone  would 
be  able  to  go  out  and  milk  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  up  to  $5  million. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator,  but 
I  Insist  that  what  I  have  said  Is  not  at 
variance  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  said  Of  course.  It  Is 
matching  funds  for  contributions  of  up 
to  $100;  I  recognize  that  and  I  stated 
that.  But,  as  the  dL'^tlngulshed  Senator 
from  Minnesota  stated,  it  would  author- 
ize paying  up  to  approximately  $5  mil- 
lion for  each  man  who  .sought  the  Presi- 
dential nomination,  if  he  could  obtain 
that  much  public  participation. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  why.  un- 
der S.  372,  we  seek  to  clean  up  the  elec- 
tion process — and  I  might  say  It  went  a 
long  way  toward  doing  It.  Whereas  the 


existing  law  was  a  limitation  on  how 
much  can  be  spent  for  media  advertising 
of  15  cents  per  person  of  voting  age  in 
the  political  Jurisdiction  from  which  the 
candidates  seeks  election,  S.  372  provides 
10  cents  per  person  of  voting  age  for  all 
campaign  expenses,  and  15  cents  per  per- 
son of  voting  age  for  all  general  election 
expenses.  So  it  is  a  great  forward  step 
But  if  we  mix  it  up  with  this  hybrid 
bUl  or  this  hybrid  amendment  that  is 
now  the  pending  question,  which  mixes 
private  financing  wnth  public  financing 
and  brings  In  all  the  various  candidates 
for  the  Presidency— I  noted  in  Sunday's 
newspaper  the  resuJis  of  the  last  Gallup 
poll.  There  were  some  11  people  men- 
tioned for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Presidency.  Several  of  those  11 
were  Senators.  1  can  think  of  some  four 
right  offhand.  If  they  can  get  out  and  get 
private  contributions  of  up  to  $5  million 
tlien  the  American  taxpayer  is  going  to 
add,  under  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
mg  amendment,  another  $5  million  to 
go  with  it. 

This  is  something  that  never  has  been 
proposed  before,  as  far  as  I  recall  Talk- 
ing about  public  financing  of  Presiden- 
tial elections  is  one  thing,  but  it  ought 
to  be  a  personal  effort  as  the  candidate 
seeks  the  nomination  of  his  parly 

Mr.  President,  not  only  shoijd  the 
American  taxpayers  not  finance  the  Pres- 
idential nomination  campaigns  of  Uie 
various  Senators  and  other  poliUcal  of- 
ficeholders who  seek  the  Presidencv  but 
he  should  not  finance  the  Presidential 
elections  either.  One  of  the  fallacies  of 
this  amendment,  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, as  I  see  it,  is  that  it  does  not 
eliminate  private  contributions.  If  I  am 
wrong  on  that,  I  want  to  be  advised  If 
I  am  wrong,  I  assume  I  wUl  be  cor- 
rected, because  I  was  corrected  a  mo- 
ment ago  when  I  was  not  even  wTong 
So  if  I  am  mistaken,  I  daresav  I  will  be 
corrected. 

So,  instead  of  substituting  public  fi- 
nancing for  private  financing,  those  who 
sponsor  this  amendment  would  take  the 
benefits  of  pnvate  nnancing  and  then 
add  a  great  big  Federal  subsidy  in  addi- 
tion to  that.  That  is  what  we  are  being 
caUed  on  to  vote  on. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  jield 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  are  a  number 
of  different  provisions  in  this  amend- 
ment as  to  which  the  Senator  is  incor- 
rect. He  is  Incorrect  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  that  apply 
to  congressional  and  .senatorial  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  not  got  to  that 
yet. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  I  would  not  quite 
accept  his  interpretation  of  the  other 
provisions  that  apply  to  the  Presidential 
primaries.  As  the  Senator  understands, 
there  is  virtually  a  complete  prohibition 
against  private  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures In  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment   that   deal   with   senatorial 


and  congressional  campaigns  In  general 
elections. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Yes;  as  far  as  senatorial 
campaigns  are  concerned.  I  have  not  KOt 
to  that. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  further 
un  that  matter? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  me  finish  mv  remarks 
and  then  the  Senator  can  obtain  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  All  right 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  amendment  under  con- 
sideration serves  to  benefit— the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  says  this  does  not 
apply  to  senatorial  and  congressional 
races,  and  I  had  not  gotten  to  that  but 
It  accept*  the  benefits  of  private 
financing,  which  is  ah-eady  purported  to 
have  been  cleaned  up  under  S.  372  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—u  accept^s  private  money,  and  adds 
to  It  a  great  big  Federal  subsidy  There 
can  be  an  estimated  $5  million— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  15  minutes  have  expired 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  ^Mr.  Bennett  > ,  I  vleld  mvself 
an  additional  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  ALLp.  Mr.  President,  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
nominations  for  the  Presidency  can  eo 
out  and  get  all  the  private  money  that 
they  can  get  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  then  turn  to  the  American  tax- 
^^^^l^  f  tI^^"'-  "^^  "P  ^°  «5uaJ  amount 
S.I  fv!  ^Kn^  received  m  contnbutlons 
from  the  public. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  q-jite  wiULng  to 
go  that  far.  Mr.  President.  I  think  if  a 
man  seek-s  the  Pre.^idential  nomLnation 
it  IS  not  up  to  the  Amencan  taxpaver  to' 
pay  his  way.  "       ^ 

Who  would  be  a  prospective  bene- 
frf^.  ""'I"  this  provision  of  $5  million 
in  matching  funds  for  those  seeking  the 
nomination^  Well.  I  would  say  first  toere 

beneSS.^^"^^^^-^-^"--^'^^ 

Governor  Connally  of  Texas  would  be 

a  benefic.ary-^^ovemor  RockefeUer  of 

fnr^io  °T^'  ^",^  ^°"^^^  ^^^ga^  of  Ca]?- 
fomia.  I  would  hate  to  see  anv  of  my 

tax^money-i  might  make  a  private  con- 
tnbuiion  to  some  candidate— but  I  would 
not  want  my  money,  as  an  American  tax- 
payer, to  be  paid  out  to  these  people  who 
are  seeking  the  nomination  of  their  re- 
spective parties. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
^ys,  "Well,  it  does  not  apply  xTxhe 
Senate  and  House."  I  said  that  I  w^ 
gomg  to  get  to  that.  This  provides  a  sub- 
sidy, as  I  understand  It— and  if  i  am 
wrong,  I  am  sure  that  I  will  be  cor- 
o^i^~  °^  ^''*'^'  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  House  as  he  runs  for  reelection  for 
office  in  House  or  Senate. 

I  am  not  willing  to  vote  for  that  Mr 
President. 

At  the  proper  Ume.  I  plan  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  amendment 
the  provisions  of  S  372,  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  passed  by  an  82  to  8  vote. 
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It  may  be  said,  why  pass  it  If  we  have 
already  passed  one?  Well,  it  goes  over 
to  the  House  and  all  we  need  then  Ls  a 
conierence  to  get  it  up  for  consideration. 
whereas  now  It  might  lie  over  there 
and  gather  dust.  But  this  is  a  way  to  in- 
voke the  will  of  the  Senate  by  adding  S. 
372  in  Lieu  of  the  pending  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  bade  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator      from      Massachusetts       (Mr. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Johnston  ) .  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
particularly  Important  for  us  to  reform 
our  system  by  extending  public  financing 
of  general  elections  to  the  primary  sys- 
tem. If  It  is  important  to  insulate  general 
election  candidates  from  the  dangers  of 
undue  influences  of  large  private  con- 
tributions, It  is  even  more  important  to 
provide  this  similar  protection  to  the  pri- 
mary Itself. 

Particularly  in  the  Presidential  race, 
candidates  seeking  nomination  that  have 
to  rely  on  private  interests  solely  to  win 
the  nomination  can  never  be  completely 
Insulated  from  undue  private  interest 
demands,  whether  they  need  private 
money  in  the  general  election  or  not. 

That  is  why,  the  Mondale-Schwelker 
bill  for  the  first  time  provided  Federal 
matching  money  for  Presidential  pri- 
maries. For  primary  elections,  there 
would  be  a  S15  million  spending  Umit, 
one- half  of  which  would  be  financed 
from  a  new  special  Treasury  fund  to 
provide  matching  payments  for  Individ- 
ual contributions  of  $100  or  less  to  each 
candidate.  Increases  would  be  allowed  in 
the  amount  of  tax  credits  and  tax  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  of  $100  or  less  to 
help  encourage  small  contributions  by 
more  Individuals.  This  would  enable  a 
candidate  to  easily  raise  the  difTerence 
between  the  spending  limitations  and  the 
Treasury  funds.  The  important  fsu:t  of 
this  system  Is  that  a  candidate  could 
conduct  a  significant  campaign  without 
having  to  become  dependent  on  large 
contributors,  and  without  becoming  in- 
debted to  large  contributors  who  might 
seek  special  Influence. 

I  support  all  the  provisions  of  today's 
amendment  to  the  debt  celling  bill,  and 
have  been  privileged  to  work  actively  in 
drafting  it.  I  urge  the  full  Senate  to  en- 
dorse this  amendment,  so  that  we  can 
quickly  provide  a  meaningful  system  of 
public  financing  of  elections  that  can 
let  the  American  people  know  that  we 
intend  to  reform  our  election  system  in  a 
meaningful  way. 

Mr.  President.  In  addition,  I  wrote 
President  Nixon  last  week  urging  his 
support  for  this  campaign  reform  pro- 
posal. During  his  meeting  with  various 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Gover- 
nors, he  expressed  interest  in  the  reform 
of  our  present  governmental  election 
process  I  said  in  my  letter  that  few  steps 
could  better  signify  to  the  public  our 
determination   to  restore  faith   in  our 


Oovemment  than  to  enact  thl.s  compre- 
hensive system  of  public  financing  of 
Federal  elections 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  letter  to  tlie  President 
prmted  in  the  Rxcoro 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows , 

NOVtMBKB  21.  1073. 
DzAR  Ms.  PKxsi&Kirr:  As  you  have  ladl- 
cated  during  tbe  past  few  week«,  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  members  of  CJongreas  with  whom 
you  met.  restoring  public  confidence  In  our 
electoral  and  governmental  processes  must 
b«  one  of  our  major  concerns.  One  of  the 
great  tragedlM  of  the  Watergate  affair  Is  the 
doubt  about  the  very  integrity  of  these  proc- 
esses themselevs  that  has  arisen  among  the 
general  public. 

Next  week,  the  Senate  begins  debate  on  a 
comprehensive  amendment  providing  for 
public  financing  of  federal  election  c&m- 
palgiks.  that  has  been  cosponsored  by  one- 
third  of  the  Senate.  Your  support  for  this 
importsknt  campaign  reform  would  be  a  posi- 
tive step  towards  winning  Congressional  en- 
actment, and  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  pub- 
licly endorse  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  has  been  Introduced  to 
H.R.  1U04,  the  Debt  CeUUig.  This,  you  wlU 
recall,  was  the  means  by  which  the  existing 
one-dollar  check-off  system  for  Presidential 
General  Elections  was  proposed  by  Senator 
Russell  Long  and  signed  into  law. 

The  amendment,  m  brief,  takes  the  follow- 
ing steps : 

It  doubles  the  amount  of  money  available 
under  the  tax  check-off  system  for  Presi- 
dential general  elections,  and  removes  the 
option  for  private  financing  of  these  elec- 
tions. Approximately  »21  mUUon  would  be 
avaUable  for  each  of  the  two  major  Presi- 
dential candidates. 

It  creates  a  new  system  of  public  financing 
of  Presidential  primary  elections.  Patterned 
after  the  Mondale-Schwelker  bill.  8  2238,  it 
provides  for  matching  private  contributions 
of  $100  or  less  with  federal  money.  A  candi- 
date must  have  received  » 100.000  of  private 
contributions  to  be  eligible  for  federal 
matching  money.  A  spending  limit  of  approx- 
imately $15  mUUon  for  primary  elections  is 
Imposed  for  each  candidate. 

It  provides  for  public  financing  for  Sen- 
ate and  House  general  elections,  similar  to 
the  tax  check-off  system  for  Presidential 
races.  This  provision  La  slmUar  to  proposals 
for  Congressional  public  financing  offered  by 
Senators  Cranston.  Hart,  Kennedy,  Mathlas, 
Scott,  and  Stevenson. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  campaign  abuses  of 
1972  that  have  been  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee, and  the  special  prosecutor's  office, 
and  that  have  been  of  concern  to  the  entire 
nation  under  the  name  of  "Watergate"  have 
one  factor  In  common;  excesses  based  on 
the  existence  of  large  private  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

Therefore,  there  are  few  st«ps  that  can 
better  signify  to  the  public  our  collective 
determination  to  reform  our  electoral  proc- 
esses and  to  restore  faith  In  government 
than  to  enact  a  comprehensive  system  of 
public  financing  of  federal  elections. 

I  submit  this  strong  suggestion  In  re- 
sponse to  your  mdlcatlon  at  our  meeting  last 
week  that  you  sought  ways  to  restore  public 
confidence.  I  have  enclosed  a  mor«  detaUed 
s\immary  sheet  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  hope  that  you  will  lend  your  voice  to 
the  growing  Congreoslonal  support  for  Ita 
swift  enactment. 
Sincerely. 

RlCHAXO    8.    SCHWZtKXS. 

US.  Senator. 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, the  Senate  begins  debate  on  a  com- 
prehensive proposal  for  public  financing 
of  Federal  elections. 

I  have  t)een  privileged  to  work  with 
the  coalition  of  Senators  from  both  par- 
ties to  enact  this  significant  campaign 
reform. 

Earlier  this  year.  Senator  Mondale 
and  I  introduced  the  "Presidential  Cam- 
paign Financing  Act  of  1973  ■  The  sec- 
tion of  this  public  financing  amendment 
today  dealing  with  a  new  Federal  match- 
ing payment  system  for  Presidential  pri- 
maries is  taicen  from  our  bill.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Senate  has  endorsed  this  proposal. 

The  background  for  introducing  a 
campaign  reform  amendment  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  is  clear:  It  Ls  Watergate. 

The  scandals  and  allegations  sur- 
rounding all  of  the  various  activities  of 
the  1972  Presidential  campaign  that  are 
under  investigation  have  severely  shaken 
this  country.  Public  confidence  in  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  very  governmental  proc- 
esses themselves  is  at  an  alltlme  low. 

Two  Important  points  must  remain 
clear  to  everyone : 

First.  It  was  Watergate  that  brought 
about  this  crisis  of  confidence 

Second,  It  was  the  existence  of  unlim- 
ited campaign  money  that  brought  about 
Watergate. 

The  seemingly  endless  unravelling  of 
the  Watergate  affair  has  testified  more 
eloquently  than  we  ever  could  to  the  cry- 
ing, overwhelming  need  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Penrusylvanla  vleld? 

Mr    SCHWEIKER    I  vleld 

Mr  MONDALE  Earlier  In  this  debate, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Allen  I  asked  how  much  money 
from  the  treasury  would  go  toward  these 
candidates.  Of  course,  some  would.  But 
I  made  the  point,  and  I  .should  like  to 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania agrees  with  me,  thai  today  the 
American  taxpayer,  the  American  con- 
sumer, pays  many  times  over  that 
amount  In  the  direct  and  Indirect  costs 
of  the  Oovemment  which,  I  believe,  are 
traceable  to  the  disproportionate  Infiu- 
ence  of  big  money  In  American  politics 
today. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  sordid  cor- 
ruption and  compromise  exposed  In 
Watergate  but  there  Is  an  even  more 
pervasive  influence  of  big  money  which 
is  not  properly  characterized  by  the  word 
"corrupt  "  It  Is  the  Infiuence.  the  ad- 
vantage, the  special  access  that  big 
money  afTords  those  who  have  it  In  our 
system  of  .\merlcan  politics 

What  explains,  for  example,  the  loop- 
holes in  the  American  tax  laws^  I  under- 
stand that  IT.  &  T.,  the  eighth  largest 
corporation  In  the  world,  paid  only  one 
half  of  a  percent  of  Its  income  in  taxes. 

The  lowest  paid  Janitor  at  I  T  &  T.  pays 
three,  four,  or  five  times  more  than 
that  as  a  percentage  of  his  Income. 

The  Infiuence  of  the  drug  industries 
has  resulted  in  profits  for  many  drug 
companies  that  are  absolutely  fantastic. 

This  morning  the  distinguished  Sena- 
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tor  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  RiBicoFr) 
pointed  out  that  last  year  we  gave  some- 
'hing  like  $16  billion  in  tax  advantages 
:o  American  oil  companies  overseas  to 
develop  oil  wells,  the  production  of  which 
cannot  be  brought  back  to  the  United 
States. 

Running  all  through  the  American 
Government  are  examples  of  decisions 
made  by  governmental  bodies  which 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  special  wealthy 
interests  in  this  country,  which  I  think 
are  In  part  explainable  by  our  present 
system  by  which  persons  of  great  wealth 
and  Interests  of  great  wealth  have  this 
special  advantage  and  it  costs  Americans 
billions  of  dollars,  not  a  few  million. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  who  is  my  cosponsor 
and  a  principal  leader  of  our  eflort  in  our 
particular  bill. 

I  should  like  to  elaborate  at  this  point, 
because  I  think  it  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  question,  when  the  Senator  asks 
what  this  measure  will  cost  and  how- 
much  of  a  price  it  Is  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  think  we  might  ask  ourselves  what 
Watergate  has  cost  us  alreadj'.  In  going 
back  to  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  have 
talked  to  the  young  people,  and  I  have 
never  before  seen  the  OTiicism,  the  doubt, 
the  skepticism,  the  disbelief  that  Water- 
gate has  created.  At  the  moment,  we  have 
lost  a  generation  of  Americans  who  do 
not  believe  In  their  Government.  Hope- 
fully, It  is  not  going  to  be  lost  forever.  But 
we  certainly  have  come  very  close  to 
destroying  the  heart  and  the  soul  and 
the  spirit  of  this  country's  political  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Watergate  has  brought  us  to  that  point. 
I  think  that  those  of  us  in  positions  of 
responsibility  have  an  obligation  to  tr>- 
to  restore  It.  I  can  think  of  no  measure, 
no  one  bill,  no  one  approach,  that  could 
so  move  the  restoration  of  that  confi- 
dence and  renew  the  spirit  of  this  coun- 
try than  to  show  that  we  mean  business 
about  cleaning  up  our  politital  corrup- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  myself  10 
additional  minutes. 

Unless  the  present  system  of  financing 
campaigns  with  large,  special -interest, 
private  contributions  is  ended,  it  could 
ruin  our  democracy.  That  is  how  serious 
I  think  Watergate  is,  and  that  Is  how 
serious  I  think  our  adopting  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind  is  to  the  future  of  this 
country. 

So  when  we  talk  about  costs  in  terms 
of  what  the  spirit  of  this  country  is 
worth,  what  the  beliefs  of  the  young  peo- 
ple In  our  political  .system  are  worth, 
and  what  our  belief  Is  as  credible  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  a  political 
system  that  is  WTacked  with  corruption, 
what  is  that  price?  How  can  we  put  a 
dollar  figure  to  It?  I  think  that  Is  really 
the  Issue  here:  it  Is  that  serious. 

Therefore,  there  are  few  steps  that 
can  better  signify  to  the  public  our  col- 


lective determination  to  reform  our  elec- 
toral processes  and  to  restore  faith  in 
government  than  to  enact  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  public  financing  of  Federal 
elections. 

It  is  obvious  by  the  nature  of  this 
cosdltion  that  we  have  many  different 
ideas  about  how  to  proceed.  Senator 
Mondale  and  I  have  a  bill;  Senator  Kin- 
NEDY  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott  have  a 
bill:  Senator  Crawston,  Senator  Mathias, 
Senator  Stevenson,  and  many  others 
have  bills.  We  all  have  different  ideas. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  of  great  im- 
port. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  he 
was  thinking  of  being  opposed  to  the 
bill  was  that  he  never  heard  of  this  Idea 
before,  that  it  was  never  proposed  be- 
fore, and  rightfully  so  We  never  had  a 
Watergate  like  this  before,  either.  We 
never  had  the  soul  of  tills  country  chal- 
lenged before.  Rightfully  so.  Yes.  it  is  a 
new  Idea  to  meet  a  new  challenge,  a  new 
situation.  He  could  not  be  more  right  in 
going  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  But  that 
is  not  a  reason  to  be  against  it;  that  Is 
a  reason  to  be  for  it.  The  whole  point 
of  this  coalition  is  to  blend  together  very 
different  proposals  on  what  to  do  about 
it,  but  to  say  in  essence  that  we  do  have 
a  common  purpose,  a  common  goal. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  been 
very  helpful  in  getting  together  a  signed 
statement  of  more  than  50  Senators  to 
show  that  while  we  may  disagree  with 
details,  we  have  tried  to  adopt  a  principle 
and  a  standard  of  conduct  that  we  see  as 
essentially  Important  to  this  country  if 
the  credibility  of  our  political  system  is 
to  survive.  That  Is  the  issue  of  this 
amendment.  That  is  the  issue;  that  is  the 
question. 

It  Is  obvious  to  those  of  us  who  saw 
what  happened  to  the  other  bill  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  refers  to  and  Ls 
apparently  offering  as  some  kind  of  sub- 
stitute that  it  takes  some  extraordinary 
special  meaisures  if  we  are  going  to  get 
something  like  this  through  our  legisla- 
tive body. 

That  is  why  we  decided  to  attach  it  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill;  because  we  believe 
this  is  the  best  way  to  bring  the  issue  to 
a  head.  What  more  important  issue  is 
there  right  now  than  the  issue  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  regain  the  heart 
and  soul  of  this  political  system  and  are 
going  to  restore  faith  and  credibility  in 
it?  I  know  of  no  more  important  issue 
That  is  why  it  is  significant  that  we  de- 
cided to  attach  it  to  the  debt  celling  bill, 
because  I  believe  it  focuses  the  issue 
where  it  should  be — at  the  very  heart  of 
our  system. 

Yes,  it  is  a  new  proposal.  Yes,  It  Ls  un- 
orthodox. Yes.  it  is  what  is  needed  in 
order  to  meet  the  crisis  of  confidence  and 
credibility  that  this  Government  and  our 
whole  political  system  and  those  of  us  In 
It  face  today  from  our  constituents,  who 
are  rightfully  Indignant,  who  are  right- 
fully concerned,  and  who  are  rightfully 
questioning  everyone,  even  those  who 
had  no  part  in  It,  who  do  not  believe  in 
it,  and  who  do  not  approve  of  the  kind  of 


morality,  or  lack  of  morality,  that  sig- 
nifies Watergate. 

The  only  way  to  procetd  Ls  to  show 
this  country  that  we  are  going  to  strike  a 
new  standard,  a  new  posture,  a  new  po- 
sition, a  new  approach,  a  new  way  of 
doing  business:  that  those  of  us  in  politi- 
cal life  can  hold  our  heads  up;  tiiat  we 
can  look  other  people  in  the  eye  and  say 
thai  we  believe  in  a  system  that  is  going 
to  work,  thai  is  going  to  have  integrity, 
that  is  going  to  have  character,  and  that 
is  going  to  represent  what  the  people  of 
this  country  want  it  to  represent — a  sys- 
tem that  is  going  to  sp)eak  as  America 
wants  it  to  speak  today,  and  that  is  not 
being  spoken  and  that  is  not  bemg  acted 
upon. 

So  we  adopted  an  extraordinarj'  pro- 
cedure to  meet  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion, and  I  think  that  is  our  duty  and 
obligaticxi  today  as  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. If  we  miss  that  obligatiOTi.  if 
we  miss  the  principle  involved,  then  m- 
deed  we  have  missed  the  lesson  of 
Watergate. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  against  tx)th  sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordened. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
with  regard  to  his  comments. 

I  noted  that  the  Senator  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  asking 
him  if,  in  the  light  of  prevailing  circum- 
stances, he  would  offer  his  support  to 
the  amendment  that  the  Senator  has 
joined  me  and  many  other  Senators  in 
offering.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor whether  he  has  had  a  response. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  No,  I  have  not  yet 
heard  from  the  President.  The  letter  was 
sent  last  Wednesday.  I  have  received  no 
reply  as  yet. 

The  important  item  to  me  is  going  to 
be  the  nature  of  the  reply,  because  I 
think  this  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  President  to  begin  to  restore 
credibility.  As  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  in  the  meetings  some  of  us  had 
with  the  President  about  Watergate, 
this  was  one  of  the  key  issues.  It  was  one 
of  the  questions  I  asked  the  President, 
as  to  just  what  steps  were  going  to  be 
taken  to  restore  the  confidence  of  this 
country  in  Its  Government  and  Its  abil- 
ity to  govern,  and  what  manner  of  full 
disclosure  was  going  to  be  used  to  do 
that. 

Out  of  this  discussion  came  a  sense 
of  urgency  to  do  this.  I  can  say  that  there 
is  no  better  way,  in  my  judgm«it.  to 
demonstrate  that  urgency  and  that 
meaning  and  that  import  than  to  sup- 
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port  an  amendment  such  as  this.  Obvi- 
ously, it  does  not  have  to  be,  as  my  let- 
ter suggests,  this  particular  amendment. 
We  ail  have  different  ideas.  But  I  believe 
that  an  a£Bnnative  response  to  my  letter 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  this  country 
at  this  time.  So  far,  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing. 

\ir  CRANSTON.  I  agree  that  it  would 
mean  a  great  deal,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
mitiative  in  asJting  the  President  for  his 
support.  I  join  In  the  wish  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  recognize  how  significant  his 
support  for  this  measure  could  be  and 
that  he  wUl  give  that  support. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  reforming  the  mis- 
use of  money  in  political  campaigning  in 
the  United  States.  Such  reform  is  essen- 
tial in  the  light  of  all  the  revelations  of 
what  occurred,  not  only  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1972  but  also  because  of 
many  other  abuses  of  camp>aign  fi- 
nancing. 

Also  I  would  like  to  say  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
he  has  noted  that  a  similar  amendment 
to  this  one  was  offered  m  July  when  we 
considered  a  campaign  reform  bill,  and 
it  was  rejected.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  voted  against  that  amendment,  feeling 
that  we  should  first  seek  to  reform  pres- 
ent methods  of  private  campaign  financ- 
ing before  seeking  to  achieve  pubhc  cam- 
paign financing  reform.  I  felt  it  impor- 
tant to  have  hearings  before  proceeding 
with  pubUc  financing.  I  not  only  voted 
against  the  measure  but  also  worked 
against  that  amendment. 

I  now  support  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate,  as  did  many  others  in  July, 
because  since  July  we  have  had  no  action 
other  than  hearings  in  the  Senate. 

The  time  is  now  to  see  if  we  can  enact 
public  financing  reform. 

To  cover  one  other  point,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  asked  why  there  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  public  and  private  financing  in 
the  amendment  before  us.  The  basic  rea- 
son is  in  part  due  to  the  Constitution. 
There  is  a  feeling  a  prohibition  would  in- 
fringe on  the  first  amendments  rights  of 
citizens  to  support  their  choices  by  fi- 
nancial contributions.  If  true  there  Is  a 
constitutional  question.  Therefore,  we  al- 
low for  private  financing  but  we  provide 
public  financing  which  we  hope  will  elim- 
inate dependency  on  private  financing. 
Once  we  have  shown  this  plan  will  work, 
we  can  move  to  still  lower  ceilings  on  the 
amount  any  individual  can  give  to  a  can- 
didate. The  present  limit  is  $3,000,  under 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  desires. 

Mr.  SCHWEHCER.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
assistant,  David  Flske.  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  fioor  during  the  debate 
and  vote  and  votes  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   SCHWEIKER     Mr    President.   I 


wlali  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  respond  to 
the  questioning  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama about  private  financial  contribu- 
tions under  our  coalition  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  amplify  what  the  Senator 
from  California  said. 

It  is  true  there  is  some  private  financ- 
ing still  envisaged  in  our  proposal,  but 
it  relates  to  the  primary  elections  only. 
We  have  taken  several  significant  steps 
in  our  amendment.  First,  we  have  elimi- 
nated It  in  the  coalition  amendment  in 
terms  of  the  general  election,  the  Presi- 
dential campaign,  and  the  candidate.  We 
also  have  eliminated  It  in  terms  of  the 
general  election  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. So  we  have  taken  a  giant 
step;  in  fact,  we  have  taken  two  giant 
steps  in  terms  of  private  contributions. 

In  the  Presidential  race,  we  have  a 
combined  system  in  the  primaries  of  pri- 
vate and  public  money.  The  important 
thing  Is  that  we  do  decrease  the  empha- 
sis on  private  contributions  by  combin- 
ing public  and  private  money  in  primar- 
ies. There  is  also  added  a  $3,000  ceiling 
that  is  in  the  other  bill  the  Senate  ap- 
proved, which  Is  awaiting  action  in  the 
House.  We  bring  private  and  public 
money  together  for  the  Presidential  pri- 
maries. The  overall  limit  is  fixed  at  $3.- 
000.  There  would  be  no  more  $100,000 
contributions  in  black  bags  or  contri- 
butions of  $50,000. 

In  House  and  Senate  campaigns  we  do 
not  have  private  financial  contributions 
in  general  elections,  and  we  placed  a 
$3,000  limitation  in  the  bill.  So  we  have 
limited  the  contributions  to  $3,000. 

So  we  have  accomplished  three  pur- 
poses by  our  amendment.  We  have  elim- 
inated all  private  financing  in  the  gen- 
eral elections — for  Senators,  Represent- 
atives, and  the  President.  We  have 
eliminated  it  to  some  extent  in  the  Pres- 
idential primaries  by  having  a  combina- 
tion of  private  and  public  financing. 
And  then  we  have  set  an  overall  $3,000 
limit  that  any  Individual  can  give  to  a 
candidate  for  a  primary  campaign.  So  I 
think  we  have  it  In  quite  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

We  have  a  blending  of  the  best  pro- 
posals put  forth,  and  I  think  a  very 
practlcsil  basis  on  which  to  proceed,  once 
we  have  got  away  from  the  kind  of 
campaign  fund-raising  basis  we  have 
just  gone  through. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  find  out.  in  view  of  section  9  of  the 
amendment,  which  gives  a  candidate  for 
of&ce  In  a  Federal  election  a  subsidy  of 
15  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  for  the  geographical  area  in 
which  he  is  running,  whether  this  is 
Just  a  subsidy  In  the  amount  under  S. 
372.  which  Is  all  a  candidate  is  allowed 
to  spend  in  a  Federal  election  for  aU 
purpoees. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  Instead  of 
being  a  reform  measure,  the  present 
amendment  that  the  Senator  is  support- 


ing, and  of  which  he  is  a  cosponsor,  would 
permit  greater  expenditures  which  he 
can  get  out  of  the  public  till,  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpajers.  He  gets  the 
full  amount  that  a  candidate  is  able  to 
spend  under  S.  372,  and  it  does  not  take 
into  account  anything  he  would  get  under 
the  private  sector. 

How  would  the  Senator  explain  that 
as  a  reform  measure? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  think  the  way  to 
explain  it  is  that  we  are  going  into  total 
public  financing  for  a  general  election 
campaign. 

When  we  eliminate  the  private  Interest 
financing,  the  amount  per  se  is  not  nearly 
so  critical  as  it  is  in  the  private  case, 
because  we  have  eliminated  the  private 
support  of  a  candidate.  The  ceiling  as- 
pect becomes  somewhat  secondarily  im- 
portant because  we  do  not  have  the  pri- 
vate interest  at  stake. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  that  the  liability  or  the 
failure  to  transfer  it  over  from  the  pri- 
vate individual  will  go  over  to  the  tax- 
payer, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  Is  the  whole 
concept  of  public  financing,  so  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  At  the  time  of  a  general 
election,  though,  private  contributions 
are  to  be  withdrawn  in  Senate  and  House 
races;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  For  the  general 
election,  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  about  the  Presiden- 
tial election? 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  And  for  the  Presi- 
dential election. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  is  no  private  con- 
tribution  for  the  Presidential  election? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  Is  correct;  ex- 
cept what  the  national  committees  are 
entitled  to  distribute  on  a  modest  basis. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  comes  from  the  tax- 
payers, does  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  No;  it  is  private. 
They  are  allowed  up  to  $2.8  million  for 
contributions. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  private;  so  there 
would  be  a  mix  of  private  and  public 
contributions? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  under  this  provision, 
every  Senator  who  was  up  for  election 
next  year  would  have  his  campaign  fi- 
nanced by  the  taxpayers;  Is  that  correct? 
I  am  talking  about  his  campaign  in  a 
general  election. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  is  In  the  Interest  of  good  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  think  we  just  wit- 
nessed how  to  do  it  wrong  the  other  way. 
If  we  had  had  an  amendment  like  this 
operative  during  the  1972  election,  we 
would  not  be  seeing  the  horrendous  tor- 
ture that  the  Republic  is  going  through 
now.  I  do  not  have  any  cure-all,  but  I 
do  not  think  It  would  happen,  and  I 
think  that  is  worth  quite  a  bit  of  money. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  the  Senator  speaking 
about  senatorial  elections? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  I  think  that  la  the 
answer. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  WTiat  great  scandals  have 
developed  in  .senatorial  elections? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  We  have  had  scan- 
dals develop  In  the  past.  They  do  not 
receive  the  prominence  becau.se  they  do 
not  Involve  such  a  large  total  amount  of 
money.  But  the  principle  is  the  same. 
and  the  question  of  Integrity  is  the  same. 

So  just  because  it  happens  on  a  smaller 
scale  does  not  mean  it  is  less  Important. 
There  are  100  votes  in  this  body,  and  If 
they  have  been  brought  here  by  special 
interests  or  if  they  have  not  been  brought 
here  by  special  interests  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  this  problem,  and  it  Is  a 
very  miportant  principle 

Mr.  ALLEN  So  the  Senator  thinks 
that  by  moving  it  from  private  contribu- 
tors over  to  the  American  taxpayers 
would  be  In  the  Interest  of  good  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  think  It  would. 
I  think  the  Senator  will  find,  after 
Watergate,  that  the  rank  and  file  of  this 
country  support  a  slgmflcant  change  in 
the  system  and  a  better  way  of  doing  it 
than  the  way  we  have  conjured  up  here- 
tofore. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  notice  a  little  Interesting 
provision  in  the  fact  sheet  put  out  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  shaU 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  such  time 
as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

I  ask  the  dLstinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  one  more  question.  I  no- 
tice in  the  fact  sheet  put  out  by  Senators 
who  sponsor  the  amendment  that  they 
talk  about  a  subsidy  to  be  given  to  the 
candidates  for  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  They  are  able  to  get  match- 
ing money  up  to  5  cents  per  person  of 
voting  age  throughout  the  countrv'.  That 
Is  the  limit.  It  could  nm  up  to  about  $7 
million,  the  fact  sheet  says.  I  notice  that 
the  little  subsidy  is  being  Increased  from 
time  to  time  on  a  sort  of  cost-of -living 
basis. 

Is  that  the  theory  of  that?  As  the 
price  of  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  and 
the  cost  of  politicking  goes  up,  the  candi- 
date's subsidy  automatically  increases'' 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Let  me  say  I  think 
the  Senator  certainly  makes  a  very  good 
point,  but  let  me  also  point  out  that  a 
cost-of-living  escalator  Is  also  in  the 
amendment  the  Senator  proposed.  It  is  in 
S.  372.  which  the  Senator  supported.  So 
it  has  the  same  principle  in  the  bill  the 
Senator  is  supporting. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  just  asking  the 
Senator  If  this  provides  a  little  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  the  poor,  neglected, 
taxpayer-supported  candidate.  Does  it? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  It  does,  just  as  It 
does  In  the  Senator's  own  amendment 
that  he  is  offering. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
explanation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vlelds  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  in 
opposition  to  the  measure.  In  the  last 
little  while  we  have  heard  a  great  emo- 
tional appeal  to  completely  destroy  the 
present  political  system  because  there 
has  been  some  apparent  abuse,  which 
has  not  finally  been  established  by  the 
courts,  and  to  replace  it  with  a  new  im- 
trled,  system  whose  sponsors  cannot 
agree  among  themselves  what  the  system 
should  be. 

They  have  made  some  kind  of  uneasy 
alliance  in  order  to  get  this  bill  through 
under  these  circumstances,  but  it  is  clear 
that  each  of  them  has  had  a  different 
idea  as  to  how  the  problem  can  be  solved. 
And  again,  as  in  July,  we  are  asked  to 
write  this  bill,  completely  changing  our 
political  system,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, without  an  opportunity  to  study  Its 
consequences. 

When  a  similar  proposal  was  offered 
on  another  bill  in  July,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  -Adminis- 
tration <Mr.  Cannon)  agreed  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposal.  Hearings  have 
been  held — I  understand  4  or  5  days. 
They  have  turned  out  a  completely  dif- 
ferent bill,  but  we  are  not  going  to  get  a 
chance  to  consider  the  bill  the  hearings 
turned  out.  We  are  offered  this  combina- 
tion, this  agreement  of  convenience,  and 
are  asked  to  take  it  under  circumstances 
which  demonstrate  that  its  sponsors 
have  no  faith  in  its  ability  to  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess. They  are  trying  to  attach  it,  at  the 
last  minute,  to  a  bill  the  President  must 
sign  before  midnight  of  November  30. 
Otherwise,  none  of  us  will  t>e  paid,  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  pay  any  of  its  bills. 

This  is  legislation  by  blackmail.  This 
is  legislation  with  a  gun  at  our  head.  If 
they  had  more  faith  In  their  proposal, 
they  would  not  propose  it  to  us  under 
these  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  the  measure;  rather, 
I  am  going  to  discuss  the  philosophy  be- 
hind, it.  the  problems  that  are  going  to 
be  created  if  we  move  from  private  to 
public  financing.  I  am  in  a  very  fortu- 
nate position  because,  since  I  have  an- 
nounced I  am  going  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  term.  I  will  not  be  involved  again 
personally  in  the  question  of  financing 
campaign.";  I  hope  that  gives  me  some 
credibility  as  a  more  or  less  objective 
ohserser. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view and  perhaps  overhaul  of  our  elec- 
tion campaign  systems.  They  last  too 
long.  They  are  too  wearing  on  the  can- 
didates. And  they  are  too  expensive.  But, 
the  question  of  how  the  money  Is  going 
to  be  raised  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
problem.  I  think  that  if  we  chase  this 
rabbit  down  the  detour,  we  may  not 
onlj'  postpone  consideration  of  equally 
important  problems,  but  we  will  create 
new  problems  which  will  make  it  more 
difficult  to  face  the  overall  situation. 

I  think  financing  is  only  a  small  part 


of  the  problem.  Let  me  suggest  some 
others  that  ought  to  be  looked  at 

The  power  and  effect  of  the  media. 
When  I  ran  the  first  time  in  1950,  the 
cost  of  my  campaign  was  Just  one-sixth 
of  what  it  cost  to  nm  the  last  time.  In 
1968.  and  the  difference  is  the  media. 

Two,  the  power  and  effect  of  quasi - 
political  movements  that  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  campaign  and  spend  money, 
presumably  on  principles  and  on  Issues, 
but  actually  and  effectively  on  candi- 
dates. Labor  imlons  are  the  oldest  of 
these  organizations.  The  newest  Is  prob- 
ably Common  Cause,  which  comes  to  us 
with  a  great  feeling  of  self -righteous- 
ness, but.  if  one  follows  the  arguments 
and  the  Etdvertisements  and  the  money 
they  s.pend.  it  is  not  hard  to  tell  on  which 
side  of  the  pohlical  fence  they  come 
down  Nothing  in  this  legislation  will 
put  any  limit  on  those  organizations. 

Three,  the  problem  of  the  function  of 
our  two-party  system,  our  State  and  na- 
tional parties.  Nobody  knows  quite  what 
would  happen  to  the  two  political  parties 
if  the  Federal  Government  were  to  fi- 
nance the  candidates.  They  could  thumb 
their  noses  at  their  parties  if  they  had 
enough  personal  charisma. 

And,  four,  where  will  the  individual 
voter  fit  into  such  a  system?  He  is  to  be 
deprived  of  his  freedom  to  support  his 
own  candidate  with  his  money.  What  is 
he  going  to  do?  Turn  off  completely  and 
assume  that  this  is  now  a  dueling  con- 
test between  two  individuals  who  do  not 
care  anj'thing  for  him  because  their 
money  is  coming  out  of  the  Treasury? 
Or  is  he  going  to  try  to  find  some  other 
way  to  use  his  political  freedom  of 
action? 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  indi- 
cated— admitted — that  there  are  some 
constitutional  problems  in  this  situation. 
Can  we  deny  an  American  citizen  the 
right  to  spend  his  money  to  express  his 
own  preference  for  a  candidate,  for  a 
party,  for  a  bond  issue,  or  for  any  kind 
of  a  political  proposal  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top. 

Then,  there  is  still  another  problem.  If 
we  have  Federal  political  campaign  fi- 
nancing, what  happens  to  the  bsilance 
between  the  incumbent  and  the  chal- 
lenger. I  have  run  els  a  challenger.  I  have 
run  as  an  incumbent.  An  incumbent  has 
tremendous  advantages  that  cannot 
really  be  offset  If  the  challenger  Is  CHily 
going  to  get  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
money  One  obvious  advantage  is  the  use 
of  the  frank  which  makes  it  possible  for 
an  incumbent  to  blanket  his  district  with 
ver>'  thinly  disguised  political  argu- 
ments. His  challenging  opponent  has  got 
to  find  the  money  if  he  is  going  to  match 
this  kind  of  advantage. 

The  incumbent  has  many  other  advan- 
tages. Obviously  money  will  always  be 
necessary  In  campaigns,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  its  suhetantiEil  abuse  greatly 
overwelghs  Its  necessary  value.  However, 
none  of  these  effects  cam  be  neutralized 
simply  by  passing  the  individual  s  mon- 
ey tijough  the  tax  collector's  funnel  and 
handing  It  out  afterwards. 

If  It  were  possible  to  shut  off  all  pri- 
vate funds  and  make  every  candidate  de- 
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pend  solely  on  money  coming  to  him  from 
the  Government,  one  could  not  under  any 
circumstances  make  the  effect  of  that 
money  equal  among  the  various  candi- 
dates. And  it  \s  e&sy  to  sit  down  and  list 
the  number  of  factors  and  forces  that 
would  create  the  incQuality. 

Some  campaigns  are  better  planned 
than  others.  One  may  spend  less  money 
to  get  more  effect  in  some  campaigns. 
Some  campaigns  are  better  managed. 

I  have  seen  candidates  with  plenty  of 
money  defeated  because  of  the  compara- 
tive stupidity  of  the  management  or 
plannmg  of  the  campaign.  I  have  seen 
the  effects  of  the  absolute  equality  of 
money.  The  emphasis  then  shifts  over 
to  the  nonmonetary  factors.  Maybe  these 
are  the  ones  that  should  become  im- 
portant— the  moral  character,  the  intel- 
ligence, the  personality,  and  the  physi- 
cal appearance  of  the  candidate,  partic- 
ularly In  this  day  of  television,  the  physi- 
cal appearance.  A  good  candidate  with  a 
twisted  countenance  or  a  squinted  eye  or 
.something  of  the  kind  has  a  pretty  tough 
time  m  these  days  of  television. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  candi- 
date's position  as  an  incumb«it  or  chal- 
lenger. The  candidate,  if  he  is  an  In- 
cumbent, needs  to  make  many  personal 
appearances. 

The  first  time  I  ran  for  the  Senate.  I 
won  because  I  had  9  months  as  a  non- 
candidate  to  travel  up  and  down  my 
State,  three  times  into  every  town. 

My  opponent  was  tied  down  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  challengers 
who  have  attempted  to  unseat  me  have 
had  the  same  opportunity.  However, 
equality  in  money  will  not  balance  this 
out. 

Then,  there  Is  the  candidate's  relation- 
ship to  special  Interest  groups,  particu- 
larly labor  unions.  I  can  speak  of  this 
with  some  feeling  because  I  have  been 
their  political  target  from  the  beginning. 
I  know  something  about  the  power  of  or- 
ganized labor  groups  to  benefit  those 
candidates  whom  they  support  and  to  try 
to  damage  those  candidates  whom  they 
oppose.  To  start  with,  they  have  a  cap- 
tive audience  of  something  like  16  or  17 
million  Americans. 

The  candidates  standing  with  the 
media  is  Important,  too.  There  are  many 
parts  of  this  country  in  which  the  news- 
papers particularly,  and  to  some  extent 
the  television  stations,  have  different 
stands  politically.  Some  candidates  can 
only  get  mentioned  in  a  derogatory-  fash- 
ion, while  their  opponents  make  the 
front  pages  all  during  the  campaign. 

The  candidate's  recognition  factor  and 
how  well  he  is  known  is  important  The 
•'events  and  activities"  are  other  matters 
beyond  the  candidates  control. 

All  of  these  things  affect  elections,  and 
a  system  to  balance  the  money  In  cam- 
paign funds  will  not  wipe  these  things 
out. 

I  also  think  it  Is  impossible  to  deny  an 
Individual  the  right  to  use  his  own  money 
or  Its  value  equivalent  In  a  political 
campaign. 

Every  volunteer  who  goes  out  to  work 
for  a  candidate  spends  some  of  hie  own 
money   Maybe  It  is  carfare   Maybe  it  is 


meals  Maybe  It  is  something  else.  How- 
ever, money  Is  going  to  be  spent  at  that 
level.  I  know  and  can  again  speak  from 
personal  experience.  Organized  groups 
such  as  labor  unions  can  have  their  own 
members  go  out  and  do  "volunteer  work. " 
Those  activities  never  show  up  In  any 
candidate  s  campaign  record. 

However,  it  is  money  spent  by  a  pri- 
vate source  for  a  political  cause.  This 
tactic  has  been  used  against  me.  al- 
though fortunately  not  with  complete 
effectiveness.  However,  there  is  not  any 
question  In  my  mind  that  this  can  be 
done,  because  I  have  seen  it  done. 

We  would  deny  the  nonunion  latwr 
candidate  the  right  of  matching  that 
kind  of  support  with  his  own  money. 

There  are  many  of  these  groups.  There 
is  Common  Cause.  There  Is  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Presumably  It  is  a 
committee  for  education.  However,  prac- 
tically, as  I  said  earlier,  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  political  campaign  for  those 
candidates  whom  these  groups  support. 

I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  essential 
philosophical  difference  between  the 
right  of  a  group  such  as  that  to  spend  Its 
money  for  a  candidate  or  the  right  of  a 
corporation  executive.  However,  we 
would  say  that  he  may  not  spend  his 
money,  that  it  is  illegal. 

The  solicitation  of  contributions  and 
private  funds  should  continue  as  a  pri- 
vate right.  If  passed  through  the  tax 
funnel  and  then  distributed  by  a 
formula,  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds 
necessarily  will  be  used  to  support  can- 
didates whom  some  of  the  taxpayers  per- 
sonally oppose. 

It  is  Inevitable  that  It  should  be  so. 
Let  us  take  an  example  Suppose  that  in 
a  given  electlcxi  the  Democrats  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  and  the  Republicans 
have  one-third.  However,  all  of  the  tax- 
payers in  that  particular  State  are  taxed 
equally.  The  money  they  put  in  Is  divided 
equally  among  the  candidates  Then  the 
Democrats  are  taxed  to  support  the  Re- 
publicans because  there  are  more  votes 
for  the  Democrats  than  there  are  for  the 
Republicans.  So.  whenever  we  put  pub- 
lic money  into  a  campaign,  some  tax- 
payer is  either  over  represented  or  un- 
der represented. 

That  Is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  the  pending  bill  because  this  bill  has 
a  gimmick  In  It  that  disturbs  me  very 
much.  It  says  that  if  one  does  not  ear- 
mark his  tax  return  to  say  that  he  does 
not  want  to  give  money  to  the  candi- 
dates, It  will  automatically  be  taken  and 
used  for  these  purposes  So,  the  unwary 
persons  are  caught,  and  the  man  who  de- 
liberately decides  that  he  wants  his 
money  to  be  spent  In  a  certain  manner 
and  does  check  off  his  tax  return  does 
not  know  to  whom  the  money  goes. 

Of  course,  in  a  sea«^.  this  Is  a  queer 
proposal,  because  under  the  bill,  after 
the>-  have  taken  all  the  money  that  Is 
represented  by  marks  on  the  tax  returns, 
they  make  the  difference  up  out  of  the 
General  Treasury  So  whether  you  mark 
your  tax  return  or  not.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter In  the  end.  It  Is  Just  a  gimmick  to 
make  you  feel  that  maybe  you  have  made 
a  contribution,  but  if  you  mark  It.  then 
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you  do  not  know  to  whom  the  contribu- 
tions will  come. 

As  to  aU  of  these  arguments  about  how 
campaign  money  buj-s  candidates,  U  has 
been  my  observation  as  a  candidate  that 
the  people  who  supporu-d  nie  with  money 
supported  me  more  for  what  I  had  done 
than  for  what  they  expected  me  to  do 
particularly  after  the  first  campaign  f 
made  myself  a  record.  The  people  who 
liked  m>-  record  provided  me  with 
money:  the  people  who  did  not  like  my 
record  did  not.  Nobody-  came  forward 
and  said.  "I  do  not  like  your  record  up  to 
date,  but  If  you  will  change  it  I  wiU  give 
you  $100."  That  sort  of  thing  just  Is  not 
done. 

Political  contributions  as  a  right  are 
often  expressions  of  an  intensity  of  feel- 
ing. People  get  worked  up,  and  they  want 
to  express  their  support  or  their  op- 
position to  something — iisually  their 
support. 

The  best  example  of  that  we  can  have 
at  this  point  in  time  Is  the  number  of 
Americans  who  have  bought  Israeli 
bonds.  Senators  may  say  there  Is  no  con- 
nection between  campaign  financing 
contributions  and  Israeli  bonds,  but  the 
spirit  Is  the  same.  They  feel  intensely 
and  earnestly  about  something;  they 
want  to  express  their  feelings,  and  they 
are  willing  to  express  them  with  their 
money.  Under  this  bill,  there  Is  no  way 
to  express  them  except  to  mark  up  the 

The  need  to  get  private  support  has  a 
very  practical  value  It  weeds  out  the 
candidates  early  who  have  no  public 
support,  because  the  abUlty  to  get  sup- 
port from  the  public  as  private  contribu- 
tions is  in  part  a  measure  of  a  mans 
ability  to  survive  the  process. 

But  by  letting  the  candidate  know  that 
just  by  filing,  he  becomes  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  certain  amount  of  money,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  interesting  things 
happen.  We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
people  taking  ego  trips.  They  like  to  see 
their  names  In  the  paper,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  cost  them  anything  The  tax- 
payer Is  going  to  pay  for  it. 

This  shows  up  in  political  campaign- 
ing a  little  bit  as  it  is,  but  we  will  see 
more  of  it.  We  will  see  people  file  for 
political  office  to  get  their  names  In  the 
paper,  to  get  the  attention  that  the  can- 
didate receives,  when  they  have  no  In- 
tention of  running  for  the  office,  but 
need  the  publicity  for  another  purpose 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
put  up  the  money,  it  Is  an  easy  way  to 
solve  that  problem 

Finally,  what  do  we  do  about  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  the  candidate?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  say  the  candidate  cannot  spend 
any  of  his  own  mon'-y?  How  are  we  go- 
ing to  prevent  It? 

Actually,  money  has  never  been  the 
decisive  factor  in  Presidential  elections 
Between  1932  and  1952,  when  the  Demo- 
crats controlled  the  White  House  and 
Congress,  they  spent  less  than  the  Re- 
publicans. With  Roosevelt  In  the  White 
House  for  most  of  that  time,  we  Repub- 
licans, no  matter  how  much  money  we 
spent.  Just  could  not  break  through. 
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In  1960,  the  money  balance  was  as 
close  as  the  election.  In  1964,  Ooldwater 
outspent  Johnson  but  could  not  win.  In 
1968,  the  Democrats  spent  more  in  the 
primaries  and  the  Republicans  spent 
more  m  the  Reneral  election.  The  reason 
for  that  wa.s  that  the  Democrats  spent  so 
much  in  the  primaries  they  did  not  have 
any  left  for  the  general  election. 

I  would  like  to  read  now,  as  I  go  on 
through,  some  comments  from  a  study 
prepared  for  the  Watergate  Committee. 
This  is  a  committee  print  of  November 
1973: 

For  all  the  heat  generated  by  allegations 
about  private  campaign  money,  there  Is  no 
body  of  settled  scholarship  to  support  them. 
No  one  denies  that  contflbutlons  sotnetlmee 
play  an  undesirable  or  even  corrupting  role. 
Bui  no  system  is  without  friction  and,  where 
the  system  involves  money,  whether  It  be 
taxation,  weliare  or  campaign  contributions, 
there  wUl  be  abuses.  Contrary  to  the  allega- 
tloa«  so  widely  beard,  however,  serious 
scholars  are  generally  m  agreement  that 
money  la  only  one  factor  Influencing  elec- 
tions and  that  Its  Impact  Is  not,  on  bal&nce. 
either  decisive  or  harmful. 

In  response  to  the  rhetorical  question, 
"Does  money  win?"  Dr,  Herbert  E  Alexander 
of  the  Citizens  Research  Foundation,  for  ex- 
ample, answered  that  '  Uttle  Is  known  of  the 
marginal  Increment  per  dollar  <x  of  the  dif- 
ferential effectiveness  of  the  various  cam- 
paign techniques."  Among  other  poeslbly  de- 
termining factors,  Alexander  listed  the  pre- 
dlspoeltlon  of  voters,  the  issues,  group  sup- 
port, incumbency,  chancee  for  electoral  vic- 
tory, sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  mas.s 
media,  and  a  collection  of  other  factors 
(religion,  divorce,  and  color) , 

David  Adamar.y,  who  wrote  a  paper  In  1969 
entitled  "Plnanclng  Politics:  Recent  Wis- 
consin Elections",  reached  essentially  the 
same  conclusions  when  argued  that 
".  .  .  Even  the  scholarly  work  on  campaign 
finance  tends  to  concentrate  on  the  amounts 
spent,  the  sources  from  which  the  money  is 
raised,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  money  is 
put  These  data  are  all  helpfiU,  but  they  do 
not  show  the  relationship  of  campaign 
finance  to  the  political  environment — to  the 
kinds  of  party  systems,  the  available  chan- 
nels of  communication,  and  other  political 
and  social  phenomena  Not  Is  money  ordi- 
narily viewed  as  a  form  of  functlonkl  rep- 
resentation by  groups  m  the  conununlty  and 
as  just  one  of  the  several  ways  In  which 
groups  may  seek  their  policy  objectives 
through  the  allocation  of  reeources  to  the 
political  process.  ,  .  Tet  much  lees  attention 
Is  given  to  money  as  a  form  of  functional 
representation  than  to  the  very  infrequent 
instances  in  which  campaign  gifts  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  actions  by  pub- 
lic officials  which  would  not  have  been  forth- 
coming In  the  absence  of  contributions  " 

Alexander  Heard,  in  his  classic  on  cam- 
paign finance.  "The  Costa  of  Democracy,"  has 
concluded: 

"Contrary  to  frequent  assertions,  Ameri- 
can campaign  monies  are  not  supplied  solely 
by  a  small  handful  of  fat  cata  Many  millions 
of  people  now  give  to  politics  Even  those 
who  give  several  hundred  dollars  each  num- 
ber In  the  tens  of  thousands. 

And  the  traditional  fat  cat*  are  not  all  of 
one  species,  allied  against  common  advsr- 
sarlee  Big  givers  ahow  up  importantly  In 
both  parties  and  on  behalf  of  many  opposing 
candidates." 

Limiting  or  forbidding  private  cam- 
paign fimding  will  not  eliminate  the 
power  of  the  wealthy   In  the  first  place, 


they  pro\lde  basic  support  for  the  quasi - 
political  corporations  like  Common 
Cause,  which  use  their  money  to  influ- 
ence the  campaigns  indirectlj-  Some  of 
them  are  pwlltlcal  artnists.  with  all  the 
time  In  the  world,  and  most  Importantly, 
they  control  the  media. 

To  me,  this  drive  for  Federal  control 
indicates  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  ordinary' 
citizen  If  campaign  financing  really  dis- 
torts legislative  or  executive  behavior, 
candidates  tan  raise  its  effect  as  an 
issue,  and  the  voters  will  respond  at 
election  time. 

The  call  for  legislation  thus  seems 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  voters  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  pursue  their  outi 
best  interests.  Moreover,  If  one  really 
believes  the  people  are  easily  fooled,  and 
so  in  need  of  protection,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  campaign  tactics  eligible  for  reg- 
ulation, and  no  end  to  the  need  to  in- 
crea.se  the  power  of  those  not  fooling 
the  public 

Indeed,  the  most  disquieting  aspect  of 
the  drive  to  regulate  campaign  money  is 
that  so  many  of  Its  adherents  view 
themselves  as  possessing  a  monopoly  of 
political  truth.  Thus,  many  of  the  alle- 
gations about  the  influence  of  money  are 
based  on  nothing  more  than  the  fact 
that  some  pet  program  has  not  yet  been 
approved  by  Congress,  a  fact  which  the 
supporters  of  those  programs  can  ex- 
plain only  by  corruption. 

Since  they  alone  act  in  the  "public 
Interest,"  moreover,  they  all  too  often 
see  little  need  for  permitting  their  op- 
ponents, who  always  pursue  selfish 
interests,  to  further  their  vision  of  the 
truth.  Consider  the  remarks  of  a  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  National  Committee  for 
an  Effective  Congress — which  is  one  of 
these  obviously  political  collatersil  or- 
ganizations, and  I  know  that  because  It 
has  opposed  me  ever  since  I  ran  for 
office— when  confronted  with  the  argu- 
ment that  its  spending,  as  well  as  that 
of  other  groups,  might  be  subject  to 
legislative  control.  "I'm  for  putting  us 
TNCEC]  out  of  business,"  she  said,  "I 
think  It's  the  only  answer.  The  public 
interest  groups  know  they  can  never 
match  the  amount  vested  Interests  can 
give.  Why  preserve  the  right  to  give 
when  you  know  you  will  be  at  a 
disadvantage''" 

For  that  matter,  why  preserve  the 
right  to  speak  when  you  know  you  will 
not  persuade? 

Mr.  President,  when  we  get  to  that 
point,  we  are  really  a  long  way  from 
understanding  our  system 

Turning  back  to  the  report,  to  list  some 
of  the  weaknesses  of  this  Idea  of  Federal 
financing,  one  allegation  about  providing 
financial  subsidies  to  political  candidates 
IS  that  the  temptation  to  engage  In  Illegal 
activities  would  diminish.  It  is  very  Inter- 
esting that  in  Puerto  Rico  they  have  had 
some  experience  with  a  program  of  pro- 
viding government  subsidies  to  candi- 
dates. They  found  there  that  the  can- 
didates used  up  the  government  money 
first  and  then  had  to  go  out  and  solicit 
money  from  private  sources  to  carry  on 
In  fact,  activities  such  as  the  Watergate 


break-in  are  more  likely  to  occur  In  cam- 
paigns where  the  level  of  normal  propa- 
ganda is  low  than  In  campaigns  where 
extensive  activities  of  the  ordmary  kind 
take  place.  The  argument  that  we  can 
reduce  the  number  of  break-ins  by  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  advertising  on  tele- 
vision and  by  flnancmg  campaigns  with 
public  money  seems  a  dramatic  non 
sequitur, 

A  second  allegation  made  on  behalf  of 
subsidies  Is  that  they  would  Increase  "the 
opportunities  for  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  •  *  *  electoral  contests  witlraut 
regard  to  the  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  Individual  candidates."  But  how- 
many  would  become  candidates  if  we 
subsidized  campaigns''  Unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  such  suteidie.s  would  be  an  mcen- 
tlve  to  everyone  with  a  yen  for  publicity 
to  become  a  candidate;  elections  would 
thus  become  an  anarchic  jungle  with  pol- 
icy issues  wholly  obscured. 

The  Htirt  bill  would  provide  that  If  a 
candidate  got  less  than  10  percoit  of  the 
total  vote,  the  deposit  he  put  up  in  ad- 
vance would  be  forfeited.  If  he  got  less 
than  5  percent,  he  would  have  to  repay 
whatever  subsidy  he  had  received 

If  such  a  provisiMi  had  been  m  effect 
in  the  last  election,  our  former  colleague 
from  Oklahoma.  Fred  Harris,  would  have 
been  in  very  serious  trouble. 

Third,  subsidies,  It  is  said,  will  "pre- 
vent the  relatively  few  individuals  who 
have  access  to  a  great  wealth  from  hav- 
ing an  excessive  influence  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  competing  viewpoints — and 
from  preempting  the  channels  of  mass 
communication  as  candidates  or  as  con- 
tributors .  .  ."  To  be  sure,  subsidies 
combined  vnth  limits  on  contributiois 
might  exclude  some  people  who  are  pres- 
ently influential.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  number  with  effective  tnfluenct 
would  be  increased.  Those  affluent  people 
using  free  time  in  poUtics  would  become 
more  powerful,  as  would  those  control- 
ling the  media.  It  is  simply  illogical  to 
believe  that  taking  power  from  CHie  group 
will  increase  the  power  of  those  who 
presently  lack  it.  Quite  the  contrary, 
power  might  well  be  concentrated  in  a 
smaller  and  more  narrow  group. 

Fourth,  It  Is  alleged  that  public  fi- 
nancing will  help  determine  "the  extent 
to  which  expenditure  levels  may  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  a  competitive,  informative, 
and  effective  campaign.  .  "  This  state- 
ment, too,  seems  a  ncKi  seqmtur,  since  a 
subsidy  tells  us  nothing  about  whether 
present  nonsubsidized  expenditures  will 
increase  or  not.  If  we  depend  on  the 
Puerto  Rico  experience,  we  can  be  sure 
that  they  will  increase  because  they  will 
add  to  whatever  they  can  get  from  pri- 
vate sources  through  the  subsidized 
source. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  subsidies  will 
"reduce  the  pressure  on  congressional 
candidates  for  dependence  on  large  cam- 
paign contributions  from  private 
sources"  If,  however,  one  reduces  the 
pressure  on  candidates  to  look  to  the 
views  of  contributors  to  whom  will  the 
candidates    look    Instead?   They    might 
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well,  in  receiving  campaign  money  from 
the  Government,  soften  their  views  so 
that  they  do  not  want  to  get  anyone  ex- 
cited or  upset.  Eliminate  the  need  for 
money  and  we  eliminate  much  of  the  mo- 
tive to  face  up  to  the  Issues  on  either  side. 
Candidates  might  then  look  more  to 
attention -getting  gimmicks  than  to 
attention-getting  policy  statements.  A 
subsidy  combined  with  spending  limits 
might  insulate  incumbents  both  from 
challengers  and  the  strongly  held  desires 
of  constituents. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  use  of  pri- 
vate money  is  said  to  have  weakened 
public  confidence  in  the  democratic 
process.  We  ought  to  aisk,  however, 
whether  confidence  is  Likely  to  be  restored 
when  taxpayers  pay  for  campaigns  they 
retrard  as  fnvolous.  wasteful,  tind.  in 
some  cases,  abhorrent  Would  the  tax- 
payer viewing  television  spots  have  more 
confidence  because  part  of  the  tab  came 
out  of  his  paycheck?  Would  the  voter 
have  more  confidence  because  he  had 
to  help  pay  for  activities  with  which  he 
disagreed'  .^s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exist- 
ence of  subsidies  required  might  well  de- 
crease citizen  participation  and  the 
morale  of  those  now  active  in  poli- 
tics. That  was  a  result  in  Puerto  Rico 
where  party  morale  declined  and  vot«r 
Interest  in  party  activities  was  reduced 
and  the  distinction  between  the  can- 
didate and  the  vot«r  was  greatly  in- 
creased because  the  candidate  had  no 
obligation  to  the  voter. 

Public  financing  would  also  endanger 
the  delicate  balance  of  our  party  system. 
If  the  subsidy  were  to  go  largely  to  party 
organizations,  they  would  be  Immensely 
stronger  than  they  are  now.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  It  were  to  go  directly  to  candi- 
dates, party  organizations  would  be  more 
or  less  useless. 

Similarly,  direct  subsidization  of  cam- 
paigns must  have  an  enormous  but  un- 
certain impact  on  third  parties.  If  a  for- 
mula like  that  contained  in  the  Hart  bill 
Is  employed,  third  parties  would  usually 
have  to  gamble  whether  to  tak^_ihe..5Ub- 
sldy.  The  'seriousness"  of  a  party  would 
have  little  to  do  with  its  d^eislons  since 
early  showings  in  the  poHs  might  look 
good — but  all  third  parties  always  suffer 
later  on  in  the  campaign.  They  might  be 
in  a  poelUon  where  they  would  have  to 
give  the  subsidies  back. 

Would  It  not  still  raise  the  serious 
problem  as  to  freedom  of  expression? 

They  would  be  a  form  of  compulsory 
political  activity  which  limited  the  free- 
dom of  those  who  would  refrain  els  well 
as  of  those  who  chose  to  participate. 
When  an  Individual  is  forced,  tn  effect, 
to  make  a  contribution  to  a  political 
movement  to  which  he  is  indifferent  or 
which  he  finds  distasteful.  It  may  fairly 
be  said  that  a  basic  freedom  Ls  being  in- 
fringed. When  this  forced  payment  Is 
combmed  with  limits  on  contributions  to 
favored  candidates,  political  freedom  is 
drastically  limited  Many  who  today  pro- 
pose gvibsidies  to  political  parties  or  can- 
didates condemn  subsidies  where  reli- 
gious organizations  are  concerned. 

I  wonder  whether  there  is  a  very  Im- 


portant constitutional  difference  between 
these  two  and  what  would  happen  if.  in 
the  United  States,  as  is  frequently  done 
in  E^urope.  we  had  an  organization  of  a 
religious- political  party.  Would  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  then  be  able  to  subsi- 
dize that  party  in  spite  of  its  religious 
aflUiatlon? 

Public  financing  of  campaigns  might 
run  afoul  of  the  Constitution  in  other 
ways.  Whatever  the  size  of  the  subsidy. 
and  particularly  when  combined  with  a 
limit  on  expenditures,  the  precise  amount 
would  be  subject  to  constitutional  chal- 
lenge on  the  grounds  that  It  discrimi- 
nated in  one  fashion  or  another.  The 
charge  would  not  be  less  forceful  for  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  entirely  up  to  thoee 
In  power  to  say  how  large  the  subsidy 
would  be. 

Any  formula  for  determining  who  gets 
what  subsidy  is  open  to  constitutional 
challenge,  for  subsidies  are  Inherently 
inconsistent  with  a  "free  trade  In  ideas  " 

Now  I  should  like  to  summarize  this 
particular  article 

First.  Private  campaign  money  per- 
forms both  desirable  and  undesirable 
functions.  No  one  denies  that  some  cam- 
paign contributions  are  made  In  the  hope 
of  personal  gain  from  the  exercise  of 
executive  discretion  and.  eis  such,  are  an 
objectionable,  if  not  Illegal,  practice. 
Donors,  however,  also  act  from  motives 
which  enable  contributions  to  perform 
functions  indispensable  to  a  free  and 
stable  political  process.  The  right  to  give 
or  not  to  give  to  a  candidate  Is  an  aspect 
of  political  freedom.  Campaign  money 
also  acts  as  an  agent  of  change,  permits 
citizens  with  little  free  time  to  partici- 
pate in  politics.  Is  a  vehicle  of  expression 
by  which  Individuals  seek  to  persuade 
others,  serves  as  a  barometer  of  Intensity 
of  feeling  over  potent  political  Issues,  and 
weeds  out  candidates  with  little  public 
support.  On  balance,  the  undesirable 
functions  of  campaign  money  either  call 
for  narrow  remedies  or  are  outweighed 
by  the  desirable.  Contrary  to  the  conven- 
tional wisdom,  the  weight  of  disinterested 
scholarship  strongly  supports  this  con- 
clusion. 

Second.  Regulation  of  the  use  of  cam- 
paign money  is  an  undertaking  with 
grave  implications  for  our  political  free- 
dom. The  necessary  legislation  would 
have  to  be  passed  by  those  in  power  and 
would  by  Its  very  nature  regulate  political 
speech. 

Third.  Limitations  on  campaign  spend- 
ing and  on  Individual  contributions  set  a 
maximum  on  the  political  expression  in 
which  American  citizens  can  engage  and 
are  thus  imconstltutlonal. 

Fourth.  The  present  law  requiring  dis- 
closure of  campaign  contributions  may 
chill  political  activity  by  requiring  that 
It  be  registered  with  the  Oovemment.  By 
requiring  small  contributions  to  be  re- 
ported, the  law  seems  far  broader  than 
is  Justified  by  its  ostensible  purpose  and 
is  subject  to  constitutional  challenKe 

PlXth.  The  arguments  made  on  behalf 
of  public  financing  of  campaigns  seem 
largely  unfounded  Public  financing 
might  be  dangerous,  m  addition,  because 


no  fair  formula  has  been  devised  for 
allocating  the  money  and  becauae  •  nib- 
sidy  might  encourage  ofQciaJs  to  avoid 
taking  stands  on  controvenlal  Issues. 
Finally .  It  would  compel  taxpayers  to 
engage  in  political  activity  against  their 
wishes. 

Sixth.  If  the  question  of  how  cam- 
paigns are  financed  Is  important,  can- 
didates should  raise  It  as  an  Issue,  and 
the  people  should  be  allowed  to  show 
their  opinions  by  the  votes  they  cast  in 
elections. 

But  over  and  above  the  very  dangerous 
provisions  of  this  amendment  Itself  is  the 
dangerous  attempt  to  bypas.s  and  short- 
cut the  legislative  process  What  we  are 
facing  is  one  step  in  the  radical  re- 
structuring of  all  our  traditional  process 
for  choosing  our  leaders  In  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  the  President  and  Congre.s.« 

.*ls  I  Indicate!  at  the  boRlrnlng.  rmir-. 
other  factors  affect  our  system  u  much 
as  or  more  than  our  methoid  of  flnwnHng 
and  I  .should  like  to  run  through  them 
again  quickly: 

The  power  and  effect  of  the  media 

The  power  and  effect  of  qua.sl- political 
movements — labor  unions:  public  opin- 
ion molders.  such  as  Common  Cause,  and 
the  Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress. 

The  function  of  the  two-party  system 
and  State  and  national  parties  under  it. 

The  Individual  voter's  place  In  the  sys- 
tem, and  our  concern  to  protect  his  con- 
stitutional freedom  of  action  as  a  voter 

The  rights  of  the  candidate,  which  are 
different  for  the  incumbent  and  his  chal- 
lenger. 

If  we  truly  believe  that  the  system  is 
breaking  down  and  needs  restructuring. 
we  should  study  the  whole  problem  and 
be  able  to  relate  all  these  factors  to  each 
other  I  admit  that  this  l";  a  monumental 
task.  Several  committees  of  Congre.^.': 
should  be  Involved  in  It  or  perhaps  a 
blue-ribbon  commission  But  as  of  now, 
on  this  particular  bill,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  had  30  minutes  of  hearings, 
at  which  no  one  was  present  to  represent 
the  opposition  to  the  program,  except 
for  the  two  or  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee present  to  ask  questions  of  the 
proponents.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
been  holding  hearings,  but  it  has  not  yet 
decided  to  report  It*  proposal. 

I  should  like  to  read  at  this  pxjint  a 
comment  from  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee's  record  vote  analysis  of  the 
vote  that  was  cast  on  July  26.  when  a 
similar  proposal  was  tabled,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Senator  Cannon,  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee : 

The  question  of  public  flnAnclng  of  con- 
gressional campaigns  was  too  complex  for 
legliUtloD  to  be  written  on  tbe  Senate  floor. 
For  inatance,  the  practicality  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  program  had  not  been 
studied  sufficiently  to  define  it  clearly  There 
should  be  hearings  on  and  consideration  of 
this  principle  by  appropriate  commlttaes 

Finally,  even  if  hearing.";  had  been  held, 
this  is  the  wrong  biU.  To  attempt  to  at- 
tach it  to  this  bill,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, is  an  admission  by  Its  sponsors 
that  the  bill  cannot  stand  on  Its  own  feet 
and  face  the  study  and  checking  of  the 
normal  legislative  process. 
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We  faced  a  similar  situation  on  July 
26,  when  there  was  an  attempt  to  attach 
a  similar  bill  to  the  Campaign  Act  of 
1973.  which  was  a  more  appropriate  ve- 
hicle, but  It  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  53  to 
38.  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Cannon, 
clmirman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Senator  Cannon  has  held  hearings,  but 
my  colleagues  are  too  Impatient  They 
will  not  wait  to  give  the  Senate  the  ad- 
vantage of  even  that  meager  informa- 
tion. 

When  he  introduced  the  bill  on  the 
floor.  Senator  Long,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  said  that  he  be- 
lieves this  matter  Ls  worthy  of  further 
hearings  and  that  the  committee,  to  the 
extent  that  it  had  jurisdiction,  would 
plan  to  hold  hearings  next  year  I  hope 
that  this  year  and  on  thi.s  bill  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  &s  it  did  in  July  and  again 
reject  this  proposal  for  restructuring  our 
election  process  to  base  it  on  taxpayers' 
funds  distributed  by  a  formula  which 
nobody  has  had  a  chance  to  study  or  test 

Mr  President.  I  realize  that  we  are  un- 
der a  limitation  of  time:  and  when  all 
time  has  been  yielded  back,  I  intend  to 
offer  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr  BUCKLEY  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska 

Mr  President,  It  Ls  not  my  purpose  to 
talk  on  the  merits  of  the  amendment  now 
before  us.  but  rather  on  whether  or  not 
It  is  appropriate 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ale  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

Mr  BUCKLEY  I  rise.  Mr,  President, 
to  question  whether  or  not  a  matter 
totally  unrelated  to  the  question  of  rais- 
ing the  debt  ceiling  is  appropriate  to  be 
added  to  legislation  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  must  be  adopted  because  the 
soundness  of  our  fl.scal  structure  and  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  is  at  stake. 
I  question  whether  legislation  of  this  far- 
reaching  Importance — I  speak  now  of 
the  propasal  for  campaign  spending  re- 
form— ought  to  be  spliced  together  on 
the  Senate  fioor.  with  insufficient  hear- 
ings, Insufficient  consideration,  and  in- 
sufficient debate.  I  question,  in  short, 
whether  or  not  It  is  proper  or  responsible 
for  the  Senate  to  act  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  cur- 
rent session  Each  of  us  has  heavT  com- 
mittee responsibilities  in  completing 
legislation  that  must  be  enacted  before 
the  year  Is  out.  We  have,  at  great  expense 
and  great  national  anguLsh.  created  a 
special  select  committee  to  Investigate 
campaign  practices,  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee. We  have  yet  to  hear  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  committee.  It  seems 
to  me  that  action  on  far-reaching  cam- 
paign reform  Is  premature. 

But  to  return  to  my  Initial  point: 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  current  pro- 
posal. It  ought  not  to  be  tacked  on  to 
legislation  extending  the  debt  limit.  I 


therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Kennedy  amendment  or  any 
like  amendment,  irrespective  of  their 
understanding  of  the  merits,  so  that  we 
may  send  to  the  President  a  clean  bill, 
focused  on  our  critical  financial  neces- 
sities 

The  disclosures  of  the  last  few  months 
have  convinced  many  Americans  that  we 
should  move  &s  quickly  as  possible  to 
reform  our  electoral  processes  in  a  way 
that  will  restore  public  faith  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  governmental  institutions  and 
those  of  us  they  elect  to  represent  them 
here  in  Washington. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  we 
should  look  critlcaUy  at  the  ways  we 
select  and  finance  the  campaigns  of 
those  running  for  Federal  office,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  rush 
Into  the  business  of  "campaign  reform  " 
and  "public  financing"  without  weighing 
the  consequences  of  the  various  alterna- 
tives open  to  us. 

Thus,  while  I  appreciate  the  motives 
of  those  Senators  who  are  asking  us  to 
adopt  far-reaching  reform  without  de- 
bate or  examination.  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  treat  these  proposals  so 
lightly. 

Let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment  that 
the  various  amendments  being  offered  to 
the  bill  before  us  would  significantly 
alter  the  way  we  select  our  leaders  and 
representatives,  upset  existing  political 
and  institutional  relationships,  and  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  millions  of 
dollars. 

These  proposals  are  important  Some 
of  them  may  be  worthy  of  our  support 
But  we  should  refuse  to  be  stampeded 
into  supporting  them  before  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  them. 

Therefore,  on  thLs  basis  alone.  I  must 
urge  that  we  reject  them  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  today  and  wait  until  the 
Finance  Committee  can  schedule  the 
hearings  on  these  measures  proposed  for 
next  year. 

I  would  also  hope  that  if  we  do  create 
a  Christmas  tree  out  of  this  bill,  the 
President  will  veto  it  and  let  Congress 
.scramble  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY    Yes. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  whose 
time  does  the  Senator  speak? 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  LONG.  At  such  time  as  this 
amendment  comes  to  a  vote.  I  am  going 
to  insist  on  a  division,  because  the 
amendment  involves  several  rather  sig- 
nificant legislative  proposals,  and  in  my 
judgment  they  should  be  considered 
separately. 

I  shall  ask  for  a  division,  first,  to  In- 
clude the  language  up  to  page  31,  the 
end  of  line  15.  That  will  include  all  the 
language  of  the  amendment  up  to  the 


title  "Chapter  97 — Presidential  Primary 
Matching  Payment  Fund." 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  so 
divided.  I  believe  I  have  a  right  to  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right,  suid  the  smiendment 
win  be  so  divided 

Mr.  LONG.  Then,  Mr  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  further  divided 
to  Include  the  language  starting  at  page 
31,  line  16.  through  page  46,  Une  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  divided. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  further  divided  at  page  47.  line 
4,  so  that  the  last  vote  would  occur  on 
that  portion  which  is  entitled  "Section 
4,  Increase  tn  Tax  Credit  and  Tax  Deduc- 
tion for  Political  Contributions." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  divided. 

It  Is  the  Chair's  understanding  that 
there  will  then  be  four  votes  in  lieu  of 
the  one  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  right. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  fioor. 

Mr  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  As  I  understand  It, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  intends  to 
ask  for  a  division  of  this  amendment 
along  the  lines  he  has  just  outlmed:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr,  LONG  I  have  asked  for  it.  Any 
Senator  has  the  right  to  ask  for  It,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  point  I  should 
like  to  ask  is  that  in  the  development  of 
this  division,  have  we  made  a  decision 
from  a  parliamentary  standpoint  that 
such  a  division  is  appropriate,  given  the 
relationships  of  the  different  provisions 
to  each  other?  I  should  like  to  have  a 
ruling  from  the  Chair  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  The  Chair  would  read  from 
rule  XVrn  which  states : 

If  the  question  in  debate  contains  several 
propositions,  any  Senator  may  have  the 
same  divided,  except  a  motion  to  strike  out 
and  Insert.  .  .  . 

It  would  appear  that  this  rule  would 
pertain  to  the  divisions  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  was  kind 
enough  to  Indicate  yesterday  he  thought, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  he  would  ask 
for  these  divisions  and  then,  in  a  brief 
conversation,  he  had  explained  the  areas 
of  the  divisions.  I  understand  the  right 
of  any  Senator  to  request  such  divisions. 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  at  an  appropri- 
ate time  prior  to  the  votes,  there  be  a 
brief  quorum  call  to  review  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  the  particular  divi- 
sions, to  make  sure  they  conform  to  what 
he  said  he  wants,  and  which  I  would 
hope  would  be  a  IsAt  representation  of 
the  particular  issues  of  the  amendment. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
briefly  and  follow  the  page  numbers  and 
the  line  numbers  There  may  be  some 
areas  which  raise  questions  which  I 
would  hope  we  could  work  out  sdong  the 
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lines  of  achieving  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wants  to  achieve,  and  that  la 
to  present  separate  votes  on  the  aignifi- 
cant  Items  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  the  parliamentary 
situation  Ls  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  requested  the  divisions  and  the 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  divisions  will 
be  made  So,  If  further  modifications 
should  take  place,  there  would  have  to 
be  some  formal  action. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  restate  for  the  Senate  what  changes 
have  been  requested^ 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
glad  to  restate  for  the  Senator  what  the 
division  Is 

We  would  vote,  first,  on  that  language 
which  appears  on  the  first  31  pages  of 
the  an^endment.  ending  on  page  31.  at 
the  end  of  line  15.  which  Is  the  logical 
breaking  point.  That  would  take  care 
of  the  proposal  to  finance  all  the  con- 
gressional elections,  and  we  would  vote 
that  either  up  or  down. 

Then,  having  taken  a  position  on  that 
Issue,  the  Senate  would  then  be  ex- 
pected to  vote  on  what  it  wants  to  do. 
In  its  judgment,  with  regard  to  the  presi- 
dential primary  matching  payment  fund 
and  the  provisions  relating  to  that,  which 
would  tikke  us  through  page  46.  line  2. 

At  that  point,  we  come  to  line  3,  sec- 
tion 3.  on  page  46.  "Designation  of  In- 
come Tax  Payments  to  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Fund."  The  decision  on  the 
first  section  would  probably  Indicate  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  on  the  third  sec- 
tion. They  could  have  been  voted  on  to- 
gether, except  that  they  do  not  appear 
contiguously  In  the  bill. 

Having  voted  on  that,  we  would  move 
to  the  next  legislative  proposal,  begin- 
ning on  page  47,  line  4;  in  other  words, 
the  "Increase  In  Tax  Credit  and  Tax  De- 
ductions   for    Political    Contributions." 

That  would  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
logical  way  to  divide  these  legislative 
proposals.  One  Is  the  public  financing 
proposal  for  congressional  campaigns; 
another  is  the  public  financing  match - 
mg  proposal  for  presidential  primaries; 
smotjier  is  the  proposal  to  increase  and 
change  somewhat  the  way  funds  go  Into 
the  Federal  election  campaign  fund,  and 
the  last  is  to  Increase  the  tax  credit  and 
the  tax  deduction  for  campaign  contri- 
butions 

Tnat  is  the  logical  way  to  divide  this 
amendment,  so  that  those  who  find  more 
appeal  in  some  portions  of  it  than  In 
others  can  so  express  themselves. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  wtU 
understand,  subsection  2'a).  Public  Fi- 
nancing, carries  over  to  page  46  where 
subsection  'b>  starts  Then  come  sec- 
tions three  and  four  of  the  amendment. 
The  parliamentary  question  Is.  given  the 
fact  that  subsection  2iai  has  many  parts 
Interrelated  to  each  other,  we  can  have 
a  division  under  the  parliamentary 
rules? 

I  understand  completely  and  am  in 
sympathy  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  attempting  to  do.  to  per- 


mit individual  votes  on  individual  con- 
cepts which  have  been  Included  In  the 
amendment.  It  Ls  a  question,  given  the 
interrelationships  of  subsection  2'ai  all 
the  way  up  to  the  top  of  page  46.  whether 
this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  if  any  part  of  this 
amendment  prevails — and  I  suspect  that 
it  will — the  bill  will  still  remain  subject 
to  amendment,  so  that  if  the  Senate 
should  agree  with  certain  portions  of 
this  amendment  but  not  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  amendment,  the  bill  will  still 
be  subject  to  amendment.  If  there  is 
anj'thing  omitted  that  should  be  added 
back,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
can  correct  what  oversight  the  Senate 
might  have  made  at  that  point  by  offer- 
ing further  aunendments. 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  as  much  time 
as  the  Senator  may  need. 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
recently  expressed  opinions  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley' 
with  regard  to  the  unwisdom  of  making 
the  debt  limit  bill  a  Christmas  tree  by 
adding  any  provisions. 

I  suppose  I  know  as  well  as  anyone 
here  in  the  Senate  the  problems  of  cam- 
paign financing,  and  I  share.  I  think.  In 
the  general  feeling  that  some  major  cor- 
rections of  the  whole  problem  of  cam- 
paign financing  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Senate,  and  also  by  the  House. 

I  thought  we  had  done  that  In  the 
Senate  by  passing  S.  372  after  prolonged 
debate.  I  am  distressed  that  I  see  It  re- 
ceived on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
without  ver>'  much  attention  being  paid 
to  it  and  ver>'  little  prospect  of  early  or 
favorable  action.  I  thought  it  a  resison- 
able  limitation  of  expenditures  on  cam- 
paigns and  that  It  was  a  major  step  for- 
ward. That  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
not  go  on  and  continue  with  the  problem 
of  public  financing,  but  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  has  some  ver>'  serious  problems 
in  It 

I  should  like  to  call  at  least  one  of 
these  problems  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  principal  problems 
with  regard  to  the  entire  Watergate 
situation  and  the  fund-raising  situation 
with  regard  to  the  1972  Presidential  cam- 
paign, in  the  minds  of  many  of  lis.  relates 
to  the  fact  that  the  entire  direction  and 
management  of  the  campaign  was  not 
done  through  the  National  Republican 
Committee  at  aU  but,  rather,  through  a 
completely  separate  and  Independent 
committee  for  which  funds  were  raised 
separately  and  to  which  very  large 
amounts  of  money  went  and  which  then 
determined  the  entire  course  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

I  point  out  that  in  Its  present  form, 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
mandates  the  .subsidy,  that  this  be  the 
situation  because.  Indeed,  the  15  cents 
per  voter  that  will  come  to  the  candidate 
for  his  expenditure  and  use  is  then  sent 
to  a  designated  committee  designated  by 
him — an  authorized  committee — or  ex- 


pended by  him  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  specific 
provision  in  section  9007  which  says 
that  no  more  than  2  cents  shall  be  con- 
tributed or  used  by  the  national  com- 
mittee or  by  the  Slate  committees  in- 
volved. This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fatal 
defect,  from  several  points  of  view  It 
almost  mandates  a  double  campaign,  to 
begin  with,  because  you  cannot  put  the 
two  committees  together,  and  I  see  no 
authorization  for  making  the  national 
or  the  State  committee  an  authorized 
committee.  This  would  change  proce- 
dures in  many  States  where  the  Slate 
committee,  after  the  primary  electicn. 
takes  over  and  runs  and  manages  the 
campaign  and  takes  over  the  funds 
through  a  State  finance  committee,  to 
finance  these  campaigns,  and  then  makes 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  particular 
candidate. 

We  would  be  reversing  all  this,  and  I 
think  we  would  be  dealing  a  more  severe 
blow  than  It  received  In  the  1972  cair.- 
palgn  to  the  two-party  system,  and  in- 
deed the  political  party  system,  if  we 
were  to  adopt  a  measure  of  this  kind. 

These  deficiencies  point  out  why  we 
should  take  it  easy  here  and  go  ahead 
with  further  study  of  the  entire  matter 
of  public  campaign  financing,  but  cer- 
tainly we  should  not  do  It  In  the  off- 
hand, haphazard  way  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  before  us  today  In  the  attempt  to 
put  this  amendment  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  tMr.  Tatt)  .  I  share  his  concern 
about  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  way  this  Important  subject  Is  being 
dealt  with — as  a  rider  to  the  debt-ceiling 
bill — offered  on  very  short  notice.  This 
amendment  would  make  basic,  funda- 
mental changes  of  a  very  sweeping  na- 
ture, with  very  little  opportunity  for  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  know  what  Is 
actually  Involved. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pill)  indicated  yesterday,  there  Is  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  which  he  chairs, 
that  is  actively  and  presently  considering 
the  subject  of  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns. Under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pell'  .  that  subcommittee  has  lieid 
heartngs  on  the  .subject,  and  ttie  sub- 
committee very  recently  has  reported  a 
bill  to  the  full  committee  As  yet,  the  full 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  take  up 
the  bill  because,  as  everyone  knows,  that 
committee  has  been  rather  bu.sy  lately 
considering  the  nomination  of  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent. However,  once  the  vote  on  the  Ford 
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nomination  occurs  at  4;  30  p.m.  today, 
iiie  Rules  Committee  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  Its  attention  to  the  subject 
of  public  financing. 

Later,  when  tlie  opportunity  comes,  I 
wUl  join  those  who  vote  to  table  this 
amendment,  not  because  I  necessarily  op- 
pose any  and  all  steps  In  the  direction  of 
public  financing  of  campaigns,  because  I 
do  believe  there  are  appropriate  steps 
that  could  be  taken. 

I  shall  go  further  and  say  I  think  that 
the  lo«ical  first  step — one  which  I  believe 
tlie  public  could  support — would  be  to 
;irovlde.  in  general  elections — at  least  for 
Die  President  and  perhaps  for  Congress — 
for  public  financing  of  a  limited  amount 
of  television  time  for  competing  candi- 
dates. This  Is  a  step  wliich  would  follow 
a  practice  In  effect,  as  I  understand  It, 
in  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  a  radical 
.st«p  In  terms  of  our  present  system — but 
I  believe  It  would  be  a  logical  first  step  to 
take  in  the  direction,  of  public  financing 
of  campaigns. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  cost  of  modem  cam- 
paigns is  for  television  time.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  limited  measure,  which  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  that  particular  problem, 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  taxpayers;  and 
It  could  afford  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
concept  of  public  financing  of  campaigns. 
Thereafter.  If  that  proved  satisfactory, 
the  public  and  the  Congress  might  be 
prepared  to  take  further  steps. 

When  the  opportunity  comes.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  have  the  courage — and 
I  know  it  will  take  some  courage  under 
present  circumstances — to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  table  This  amendment,  pre- 
sented under  these  circumstances,  should 
be  tabled 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  as 
the  Senate  Is  now  considering  my 
amendment  relating  to  the  public 
financing  of  elections,  I  think  we  would 
all  benefit  by  reading  an  editorial  In 
today's  Philadelphia  Inquirer  titled  the 
"Corrosive  Power  of  Money"  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoRBOsivi  PowxK  or  Monet 

We  keep  learning  more  about  how,  in  this 
free  society  of  ours,  the  re-election  of  the 
President  In  1972  was  financed,  and  It  is 
not  a  pretty  story. 

We  learn,  by  way  of  Inquirer  Investigative 
reporters  Ore«  Walter  and  Kent  Pollock,  that 
on  April  6.  ju«t  a  few  hours  before  a  new 
law  requiring  reporting  of  campaign  contrl- 
butlona  went  Into  effect  laat  year,  the  Presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  South's  largest  textUe 
corporations  personally  delivered  more  than 
•383 .000  In  secret  contrlbutlona  to  Maurice 
Stans  President  Nixon's  finance  chairman 
These  were  In  behalf  of  a  textile  Industry 
which  has  cause  to  be  grateful  for  favors 
past  and   hopeful   of  favors  future. 

We  learn,  by  way  of  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee,  of  how  several  of  the  leading 
U.S.  oil,  airline  and  rubtier  corporations 
"washed"  contributions  through  Swiss  lianks 
and  foreign  agents  In  order  to  make  illegal 
contributions  they  have  admitted 

So  the  detail*  pile  up,  but  the  question  Is 
whether     President     Nixon     and     powerful 


forces  In  Gongress,  especially  the  House. 
share  the  view — In  Sen  Hugh  Scott's  words — 
that  "this  nation  is  now  painfully  aware  of 
the  corrosive  pwwer  of  money  In  politics" 
and  are  prepared  to  act  accordingly. 

The  Pennsylvania  RepubUcan  has  joined 
Massachusetts  E>emocratlc  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy In  sponsoring  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  financing  of  general  elections  and 
partial  funding  of  prlmartee.  The  measiire 
would  limit  the  amounts  that  could  be 
spent — 17  million  by  a  Presidential  candidate 
In  the  primaries,  $15  mUUon  In  the  general 
election — and  put  a  $3,000  celling  on  the 
amount  that  any  Individual  could  give  any 
candidate. 

The  sponsors  plan  to  attach  the  measure 
to  the  presumably  veto-proof  debt  celling 
bin.  Administration  sources  threaten  that 
President  Nixon  will  veto  the  bUl  anyway, 
but  the  administration  Is  obviously  count- 
ing on  the  Rouse  to  reject  the  publlc- 
flaanclng  plan 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  plan 
and  the  House  to  do  likewise.  The  outlook 
for  free  elections  will  not  be  bright  If.  after 
all  this  "wallowing  In  Watergate."  neither 
Mr.  Nixon  nor  Congress  will  move  to  get  out 
of  the  dismal  swamp  of  money-drenched 
politics. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pro- 
posal to  provide  public  financing  of  Fed- 
eral election  campaigns,  which  we  are 
now  considering  as  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiling  extension  bill.  The  Influence 
of  money  in  politics  poses  the  greatest 
of  dangers  to  our  political  system.  The 
evidence  and  allegations  about  abuses  in 
the  last  Presidential  campaign  have  ex- 
posed to  the  Nation  the  gravity  of  those 
dangers.  And  the  proposal  before  us.  a 
workable  system  of  public  financing  for 
Presidential  general  elections  and  pri- 
maries, and  congressional  general  elec- 
tions, would  help  guard  against  those 
dangers  by  removing  from  much  of  our 
political  process  the  pernicious  influence 
of  money. 

Money  in  politics  undermines  our  sys- 
tem Ln  many  ways;  in  the  appearance  of 
corruptibility,  eroding  the  faith  of  our 
citizens  in  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process;  In  the  disproportionate  repre- 
sentation of  the  wealthy  and  special  in- 
terests, who  by  their  contributions  In- 
crease the  ahility  of  candidates  they  sup- 
port to  mount  effective  campaigns;  and 
in  the  unfair  access  of  contributors  to 
government  officials  and  candidates 
Only  through  a  system  of  public  finan- 
cing c£in  these  abuses  be  curbed,  eind 
the  influence  of  private  money  in  poll- 
tics  be  neutralized. 

The  public  financing  system  we  con- 
sider today  would  expand  existing  law 
to  achieve  this  end.  It  establishes  a  Fed- 
eral election  campaign  fund,  based  on 
the  existing  check-off  system,  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  allocations  of  $2  from  the 
taxes  of  each  individual — and  $4  from 
joint  tax  returns — with  each  taxpayer 
retaining  the  option  to  deny  this  alloca- 
tion. The  fund  could  be  supplemented  by 
appropriations  if  taxpayer  aUocatlons 
proved  insufficient.  The  fund  and  the  sys- 
tem of  public  financing  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
would  certify  candidates  and  payments, 
and  make  audits  and  reports  Stiff  crim- 
inal penalties  would  be  provided  for  vio- 


lations of  the  funding,  spending,  and  re- 
porting requirements. 

Payments  from  the  Federal  election 
csunpalgn  fund  would  finance  the  total 
cost  of  campaigns  of  major  party  can- 
didates in  general  elections  for  the  Pres- 
idency, Senate,  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  candidates  would  be 
prohibited  from  accepting  private  funds. 
Major  party  Presidential  candidates 
would  receive  payments  of  15  cents  times 
the  number  of  voting  age  population; 
this  currently  amounts  to  about  $21  mil- 
lion. Congressional  candidates  would  also 
receive  15  cents  times  the  voting  age  pop- 
ulation in  their  constituency,  with  a  min- 
imum payment  of  $175,000  in  a  Sena- 
torial race  and  $90,000  in  a  ccHigres- 
slonal  race.  Public  financing  payments 
would  be  adjusted  by  cost  of  living  in- 
creases. Candidates  of  minor  parties. 
or  new  parties,  would  receive  a  Federal 
payment  amounting  to  a  proportion  of 
the  major  party  candidate  allotment, 
based  on  the  percentage  of  their  party's 
vote  in  the  preceding  or  current  election 
compared  to  the  average  vote  for  major 
party  candidates.  Minor  party  and  new 
party  candidates  would  be  able  to  supple- 
ment this  amount  with  private  fundrais- 
mg  up  to  the  total  spending  limit  allowed 
to  major  part%'  candidates. 

For  Presidential  primary  campaigns, 
the  proposal  would  establish  a  mixed  sys- 
tem of  public  and  private  financing.  The 
Federal  election  campaign  fund  would 
match  the  first  $100  donated  by  each  pri- 
vate contributor,  beginning  with  a  mmi- 
mum  amount  of  $100,000  in  small  $100- 
or-less  contributions.  An  overall  limit  of 
$15  million  on  Presidential  primary 
spending  would  be  imposed,  to  be  in- 
creased according  to  cost-of-living 
changes. 

The  cost  of  this  system  of  public  fi- 
nancing would  be  minimal  compared  to 
the  reform  it  would  provide.  Federal 
campaign  payments  would  amount  to 
$200  million  in  Presidential  years,  and 
$100  million  in  the  years  when  onl>-  con- 
gressional elections  are  held,  for  a  total 
4-year  cost  of  about  $300  million  and  an 
average  yearly  cost  of  $75  million.  At 
less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  our 
Federal  budget,  the  cost  of  public  funding 
is  small  if  it  will  safeguard  integrity  and 
confidence  In  our  democratic  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  system  of  public 
financing  represents  a  balance — a  work- 
able balance  between  the  need  to  limit 
total  campaign  spending,  provnde  suffi- 
cient funds  to  allow  incumbents  and 
challengers  alike  to  present  their  case  to 
the  electorate,  and  the  need  to  neutralize 
the  influence  of  money  in  politics. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  my  dlsLm- 
guished  colleagues  who  have  worked  to- 
gether to  brmg  this  proposal  t>efore  the 
Senate,  especially  its  authors,  Senators 
Kennedy,     Cranston.     Hart.     Mathlas, 

MONDALE,  SCHWEIKER.  HUCH  SCOTT,  STAT- 

roRD.  Stevenson,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the 
Rules  Committee  Senator  Pell,  who  has 
conducted  worthwhile  hearings  on  public 
financing.  I  jom  them  m  urging  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  pending  public  fi- 
nancing proposal. 
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Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  public  fln&nclng 
amendment  to  extend  the  public  debt 
limit.  HJl.  11104. 

I  believe  the  conviction  has  In  recent 
days  grown  stronger  m  the  United  States 
that  something  has  gone  wrong  In  our 
political  process — that  wealth  has  ex- 
cessive mfluence  on  our  election  results 
and  that  election  campaigns  are  too 
costly.  We  recognize  that  elections  are 
the  key  device  in  democratic  govern- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  official  deci- 
sionmaking: and  that  when  working  the 
way  they  ought  to.  they  help  to  assure 
that  public  officeholders  remain  respon- 
sive to  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
electors.  And  money  does  undeniably 
play  a  major  role  in  winning  many  elec- 
tions It  does  not  necessarily  guarantee 
victory,  but  tt  can  and  often  does  make 
a  difference. 

In  a  democracy  the  voters  choose  their 
major  policy  officials  in  free  and  rela- 
tively frequent  elections.  The  crucial 
factor  determining  whether  or  not  we 
consider  a  government  democratic  is  not 
how  much  power  the  public  officials  hav*?, 
but  rather  how  public  officials  secure  and 
retain  their  offices. 

In  a  government  whose  level  of  citizen 
trtist  Is  at  an  alltime  low.  there  1«  an 
obvious  need  to  reestablish  governmental 
accountability  to  the  people.  Poll  after 
poll  discloses  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  American  public  is  convinced  that 
corruption  In  Washington  Is  "serious" 
and  the  number  wnth  high  respect  for  the 
Federal  Government  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
today  represents.  I  believe,  a  significant 
breakthrough  in  campaign  financing. 
Though  support  for  the  principle  of  pub- 
lic financing  of  campaigns  has  grown 
more  and  more  widespread  In  the  light 
of  recent  events,  there  have  been  diver- 
gent views  on  how  the  goal  ought  to  be 
accomplished  This  amendment  com- 
bines five  major  bills  Introduced  earlier 
this  year  and  represents  a  consensus  on 
the  major  elements  of  public  financing 
The  proposal  builds  on  the  dollar  check- 
off system  for  Presidential  general  elec- 
tions already  In  force  and  would  expand 
this  system  to  Include  Presidential  pri- 
maries and  Senate  and  House  general 
elections 

Today,  we  have  the  best  political  sys- 
tem that  special  interest  money  can  buy 
That  situation  miist  change  And  Lf  this 
amendment  Is  enacted  Into  law  that 
situation.  I  t)elleve.  would  change  for 
the  better  Private  money  has  In  some 
instances  degraded  professional  politics 
A  change  to  public  financing  of  elections 
would  be.  in  my  view,  a  Arm  step  In 
the  direction  of  regaining  the  people's 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their  gov- 
ernmental system,  of  establl'^hing  a  base 
from  which  to  rebuild  the  shattered  trust 
of  the  people  In  their  elected  officials  It 
Is  our  best  Insurance  that  future  Fed- 
eral elections  will  be  free  of  the  too- 
often  corrupting  power  of  private  money 

There  are  those  Americans  who  view 
public  policymaking  as  a  sordid  procMs 
where  the  wealthy  control  elected  offl- 
clais  But  while  there  Is  some  corruption. 
I  still   l)elleve   money's   reputation  for 


moving  the  wheels  of  government  is  far 
greater  than  its  performance  The  fact 
remains  however  that  money  can  twist 
polic>-  In  subtle  ways- — and  any  effort  we 
can  make  to  erect  a  barrier  between  the 
direct  tran&latlon  of  money  into  policy 
decisions  must  be  made  I  t>elleve  this 
amendment  Is  such  an  effort.  I  a.m  a  co- 
sponsor  and  vote  in  support  of  It  today 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  strongly 
support  amendment  No  661  to  the  Debt 
Celling  Act,  HR.  11104  Public  financing 
of  Presidential  8uid  congressional  general 
elections  and  Presidential  primaries  is 
necessary  if  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
of  the  American  system  of  government  Is 
to  be  restored. 

This  amendment  is  a  combination  of 
the  best  features  of  various  bills  on  public 
financing  of  campaign*  that  have  been 
Introduced  by  certain  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment.  Acceptance  of  It  will 
indicate  that  Congress  wants  to  provide 
assurances  to  the  American  people  that 
the  corruptions  of  recent  political  cam- 
paigns must  stop.  This  amendment  is  a 
realistic  approach  toward  eliminating  the 
abuse  of  private  money  In  public  life 

Mr.  President,  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns has  Interested  me  for  some  time. 
On  July  30.  when  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1973  was  before  the 
Senate.  I  stated  my  strong  support  for 
some  form  of  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns On  September  19  when  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections.  I  testified 
in  support  of  public  financing 

Widespread  Interest  regarding  public 
financing  of  Federal  campaigns  is  evi- 
dent. Although  much  of  this  Interest  is 
due  to  corruption  In  the  Isist  general  elec- 
tion, the  issue  Is  not  new.  In  1907  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  proposed  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  for  political  cam- 
paigns A  Senate  committee  Investigat- 
ing campaign  expenditures  in  the  1936 
election  recommended  total  public  fund- 
ing of  campaigns  No  less  a  practical 
politician  than  President  Truman  sup- 
ported the  notion  of  public  financing  A 
form  of  public  financing  was  enacted  in 
1971  with  the  "tax  checkoff  "  In  June  of 
this  year,  the  EJemocratic  Members  of 
the  Senate  unanimously  accepted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  public  financing  of 
elections.  Republicans  who  have  en- 
dorsed. In  various  forms,  the  principle 
of  public  financing  are  Senators  Hugh 
Scott,  Bakxr.  ScHwxmxx.  Mathias.  and 
STArrow).  More  than  100  Members  of 
Congress  have  Introduced  or  cosponsored 
legislation  to  provide  some  form  of  public 
financing  of  campcLlgns. 

Public  financing  Is  not  supported  by  a 
minority  of  the  .American  public.  A  Gal- 
lup poll  earlier  this  year  Indicated  that 
"a  clear  majority  of  the  American  people 
favor  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  pay 
election  campaign  costs  of  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  and  Congress  At  the  same 
time,  the  public  favors  prohibiting  con- 
tributions from  private  sources  " 

Public  financing  is  desirable  for  several 
reasons.  Congressional  campaign  fund- 
raising  methods,  and  the  demands  placed 
by  the  contributor  upon  the  recipient. 
leave  much  to  be  desired  The  traditional 
practice  of  revenue  raising  Is  siisceptlble 


to  much  abuse  Political  rampai^fn  ccsLs 
require  a  candidate  to  raise  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  sometimes  millions  of 
dollars.  Since  most  candidates  do  not 
possess  such  extensive  means,  they  .solicit 
money  from  private  sources — primarily 
wealthy  individuals 

Unfortunately,  the  present  system  too 
frequently  has  allowed  special  favors  for 
the  wealthy.  Money  h&s  been  ased  to 
purchase  favors.  It  Is  time  a  campaign 
system  Is  devised  that  will  not  succumb 
to  the  pull  of  money.  Political  candidates 
must  be  Independent  from  large  money 
Interests  Where  candidates  for  public 
office  do  not  have  to  depend  on  private 
monetary  contributions,  there  is  less 
potential  for  corruption  in  politics  or  for 
an  improper  use  of  a  Government  officp 
In  behalf  of  a  large  contributor.  This 
amendment  will  permit  serious  political 
candidates  to  avoid  reliance  on  any  large 
private  contributions  It  will  rule  out  un- 
due sway  by  special  Interests  by  virtue  of 
the  controls  Inherent  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  Federal  subsidy. 

This  amendment  is  In  the  Interest  of 
fair  representation  of  all  citizens.  It  will 
enable  the  fullest  political  participation 
by  all  American  citizens  We  pride  our- 
selves in  our  constitutionally  guaranteed 
freedom  of  political  activity  However, 
with  campaign  costs  shooting  ever 
higher,  most  Americans  cannot  realisti- 
cally consider  nmnlng  for  an  elective 
office.  Many  Idealistic,  hard-working,  and 
capable  people  are  turned  away  from 
elective  public  office  simply  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  solicitation  of  funds  is  required. 

The  public  will  not  be  111  served  to 
have  some  of  Its  tax  money  reserved  for 
the  assistance  of  polltlcAl  candidates  to 
run  for  public  office.  Such  action  would 
improve  the  representative  process  by  en- 
larging its  scope,  and  invigorating  the 
workings  of  democracy 

This  amendment  Includes  a  method  to 
provide  revenue  for  public  financing  nf 
campaigns.  In  my  September  19  testi- 
mony, I  indicated  that  Congress  must  not 
neglect  Its  respon-sibillty  of  appropriating 
adequate  funding  for  public  financing. 
This  amendment  will  double  the  "tax 
checkoff"  to  $2  for  each  taxpayer  or  $4 
on  a  joint  tax  return.  Philip  M.  Stern. 
president  of  the  Center  for  Public  Fl- 
"..\:  .!:.»'  of  Elections,  estimates  that  the 


nAil aigm  cost  of  public  financing  of 
•»derxl  elections  would  be  $1  88  for  ea*.h 
•. .•  140  million  .\merlrans  of  voting 
age  Thus,  if  all  taxpayers  participated  In 
the  "tax  checkoff."  adequate  financing 
would  be  provided  But  If  sufflrient  reve- 
nue Is  not  provided  by  the  tax  checkoff." 
this  amendment  provides  that  "such 
additional  sums  as  C  ngress  may  appro- 
priate to  Insure  that  moneys  In  the  funds 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  entitlements 
of  eligible  candidates  '  ran  be  appropri- 
ated Congres.s  thus  can  Ijear  ila  consti- 
tutional responsibQlty 

Under  the  current  campaign  financing 
system  American  citizens  are  footing  the 
bill  for  millions  of  dollars  In  hidden  cam- 
paign costs.  ThLs  is  evidenced  In  such 
things  as  higher  milk  prices  and  higher 
oil  prices  that  have  been  passed  on  to  the 
American  consimier  as  a  result  of  large 
political  contributions  of  representatives 
from  dairy  and  oil  groups  This  must  end. 
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This  amendment  provides  a  means  to  end 
fuch  purchasing  of  favors. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  as  a  means  to 
prevent  "buying"  of  political  office  and 
favors.  Emphasis  In  politics  should  be  on 
people,  not  on  money.  We  must  Insure 
that  no  contributor  will  essentially  "own"' 
a  candidate  for  public  office.  And, 
whether  we  want  to  admit  It  or  not,  some 
contributors  have  at  least  felt  they 
"owned"  us  on  certain  occasions.  This  has 
a  demeaning  effect  on  the  Image  of  rep- 
resentative government  In  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  go  on  record 
In  support  of  this  amendment.  It  em- 
bodies basic  principles  on  public  financ- 
ing of  campsdgna  endorsed  on  a  non- 
partLsan  basis  by  several  Senators.  I  urge 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  support 
thLs  Important  amendment. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  support  this 
amendment  to  institute  public  financing 
of  Federal  election  campaigns.  My  reluc- 
tance does  not  grow  out  of  any  doubts 
about  the  necessity  for  public  financing 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  public  financ- 
ing Ls  the  single  moet  effective  cure  for 
our  crippled  political  process  It  is  an 
Indlspen.sable  part  of  any  effort  to  repair 
the  damage  of  the  last  18  months. 

Nor  does  my  hesitation  stem  from  any 
misconception  about  the  mood  of  the 
American  public.  It  does  not  require  great 
insight  to  n?alizc  that  the  predominance 
of  .special  interests  in  the  political  sys- 
tem has  seriously  damaged  the  people's 
confidence  in  their  government. 

According  to  the  national  opinion  polls, 
public  support  for  public  finance  hai; 
grown  steadily  to  Its  current  high  level  of 
65  percent.  Yet.  despite  all  of  this,  my 
support  of  this  amendment  is  less  than 
enthusiastic. 

Why'  Simply  stated.  It  Is  not  enough — 
not  now.  not  this  year,  not  with  all  that 
has  happened  Public  financing  must  be 
as  strong,  as  unequivocal,  and  as  com- 
prehensive as  poK.slbIe  We  should  have 
learned  by  now  that  every  piece  of  cam- 
paign reform  legislation  brings  new 
loopholes.  We  should  have  learned  by 
now  that  private  money  and  good  gov- 
ernment are  mutually  exclusive 

The  smiendment  before  us  Is  Important 
and  worthwhile,  but  It  is  not  an  adequate 
response  to  the  demands  now  being 
placed  on  our  politlcAl  system. 

By  not  providing  public  funding  for 
congressional  primaries,  we  are  inviting 
the  special  interests  into  the  political 
process.  With  this  "loophole."  private 
money  may  be  used  even  more  effectively 
than  before  to  Influence  the  outcome  of 
selected  races  of  particular  importance 
By  giving  any  role  at  all  to  private 
money,  we  are  leaving  open  great  possi- 
bilities for  abase  and  misuse  in  fimd 
raising  actl\1tles  and  campaign  spending 

I  know  that  several  of  my  colleagues 
are  going  to  vote  against  this  amendment 
for  many  of  the  same  reasons  I  have  out- 
lined. Like  me  they  think  the  measure  is 
too  weak  But  I  cannot  Join  them  In 
oppo.sing  tile  amendment.  No  matter  how 
weak  the  response,  something  must  be 
done  by  the  Congress  to  demonstrate  our 
concern    and    our    ability    to    act    de- 


cisively— to  prevent  the  American  elec- 
toral process  from  being  once  again 
auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidders. 

For  that  reastm,  and  that  reason  alone, 
this  amendment  must  pass.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  today's  vote,  I  will  be 
introducing,  In  the  near  future,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  total  public  financing  of  all 
Federal  election  campaigns.  But  if  we 
cannot  give  an  indication  today,  right 
now,  that  the  Congress  can  provide  the 
leadership  which  the  Executive  has  ab- 
dicated, then  neither  my  proposal  nor 
any  other  more  comprehensive  plan  will 
have  any  chance  for  succe-ss.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment,  and  against  any 
attempts  to  dilute  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  as  much  time 
as  the  Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Senate  give  greater  adherence 
to  our  committee  system.  I  realize  that 
when  a  measure  Is  pending  that  must  be 
signed  Into  law  there  Is  a  great  urge  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  to  attach  an  amend- 
ment, so  that  the  amendment,  if  adopted. 
will  have  a  free  ride  and  assured  ap- 
proval, even  though  unwillingly,  by  the 
Executive  That  Is  not  the  best  way  to 
legislate 

Most  of  these  matters  are  quite  com- 
plex. They  are  Involved  in  many  details. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  appropriate 
committees  having  jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral elections  should  sponsor  whatever 
election  reform  legislation  is  undertaken 
on  this  floor.  In  that  way,  we  will  have 
the  benefit  of  hearings  that  are  pub- 
lished, and  we  wiU  have  the  benefit  of  a 
committee  report  which  must  comply 
wtlh  certain  rules. 

It  Is  not  the  best  course  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  follow  to  legislate  by  floor  amend- 
ment In  the  manner  we  are  asked  to  do 
today.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Debt  Celling  bill.  That 
may  be  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  It  does 
not  really  put  a  ceiling  on  our  debts.  Our 
debts  are  created  when  we  spend  money 
and  authorize  the  spending  of  money.  If 
the  various  agencies  of  Government  go 
on  and  make  commitments,  the  bills  have 
to  be  paid  If  Congress  votes  for  various 
programs  and  directs  that  they  be  put 
into  motion,  the  bills  have  to  be  paid. 

If  the  sum  total  of  those  blUs  to  be 
paid  exceeds  the  revenue  coming  in  we 
add  to  the  debt.  We  cannot  pass  a  simple 
law  and  say.  "This  holds  down  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  debt."  What  this 
bill  does  Is  to  grant  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow 
sufficient  money  to  pay  the  bills  that 
Congre.ss  and  the  Executive  have  created. 
If  the  bin  dealing  with  the  debt  limita- 
tion does  not  pass,  it  does  not  reduce  any 
debts.  If  a  contractor,  or  a  veteran,  or  a 
government  employee,  or  someone  en- 
titled to  a  tax  refund  has  a  clsdm  against 
the  U.S.  Government,  that  Is  a  debt  of 
the  Government.  All  that  this  l^lslatlon 
does  Is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  go  out  and  borrow  enough 
money  to  pay  those  bills  if  there  Is  not 
enough  tax  revenue. 


It  is  the  type  bill,  however,  that  has 
urgency  to  It.  The  authority  under  the 
existing  law  expires  in  Just  a  few  days. 
If  we  do  not  enact  this  legislation  we 
could  be  faced  with  a  rather  chaotic  sit- 
uation. The  authority  to  Issue  and  sell 
Govenunent  bonds  would  end.  This 
would  affect  payroll  deductions  and  other 
systematic  schemes  or  plans  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  Government  bonds. 

The  failure  to  pass  this  bill  could 
Jeopardize  the  workings  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  could  create  serious  financial 
problems.  In  the  Jittery  world  in  which 
we  live  we  would  do  our  coimtry  no  good 
by  creating  a  period  of  days  or  weeks 
whereby  Uncle  Sam  could  not  pay  his 
bills.  This  would  be  an  action  of  irrespon- 
sibility. 

Because  of  the  very  urgency  of  this 
legislation,  there  is  a  temptation  for  us 
to  support  amendments  because  the 
legislation  has  to  go  through  and  it  must 
be  signed  by  the  President.  I  submit  that 
is  not  the  best  way  to  legislate.  I  also 
submit  that  If  our  legislative  proposals 
have  merit,  sufficient  merit  to  command 
a  majority  vote  and  to  meet  a  public 
need.  I  believe  that  the  method  of  golJig 
through  the  committees  and  having  the 
legislation  referred  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  with  the  necessarj-  hearings  and 
reports,  is  necessary  and  if  it  is  done, 
needed  legislation  can  and  will  be  passed. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  depth 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, I  do  feel  there  are  many  problems 
that  would  still  be  unsolved  if  we  go  to 
the  public  financing  of  Federal  elections. 
It  will  not  be  a  cure-all  of  the  problems 
that  beset  us.  In  and  of  Itself  It  will  not 
be  an  Inducement  to  prevent  unlawful, 
secret,  and  under-the-table  transactions 
intended  to  influence  elections. 

Also  I  think  there  is  a  ver>-  serious 
constitutional  problem  involved.  Cer- 
tainly, a  citizen  has  a  right  to  speak  out 
in  reference  to  an  election.  If  he  feels 
very  strongly'  about  the  election  of  a  Con- 
gressman. Senator,  or  President,  does  not 
that  citizen  have  a  right  to  go  up  and 
down  the  street  and  call  on  his  neigh- 
bors and  give  his  reasons  for  voting  and 
to  urge  them  to  follow  a  certain  course'' 
If  one  man  has  a  right  to  do  that,  does 
not  another  man  have  a  right  to  write 
letters  and  give  his  reasons  for  the  posi- 
tion he  takes  and  to  urge  other  voters  to 
follow?  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  right 
of  an  individual  to  try  to  influence  the 
course  of  good  government  as  he  sees  it 
by  calling  on  his  neighbors,  of  going  to 
the  expense  of  writing  letters,  how  are 
we  going  to  deny  the  citizen  the  right  to 
march  into  a  newspaper  office  smd  say, 
"I  want  to  buy  some  space  and  teU  the 
voters  why  I  believe  a  certain  course  of 
action  is  in  the  interest  of  good  govern- 
ment." and  urge  them  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  certain  candidate. 

How  can  we  prohibit  a  citizen  from 
going  into  a  broadcasting  station  and 
saying,  "I  feel  strongly  that  a  certain 
candidate  for  President  is  good  for  our 
country,  and  I  want  to  express  mjself. 
I  want  to  give  my  reasons.  I  want  to  urge 
my  fellow  man  to  vote  for  him." 

Under  our  system  of  free  speech  how 
can  we  deny  that  right  to  a  citizen?  Fur- 
thermore, do  we  want  to  deny  that  right? 
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Is  Dot  pollUcaJ  participation  a  good 
thuiK?  Is  tt  not  desirable  to  have  people 
mterest«d?  Is  it  oot  good  to  have  Issues 
discussed?  Is  It  not  good  for  someone 
who  has  studied  the  candidates  and  the 
Issues  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  thinking 
to  his  neighbors,  whether  he  goes  up  and 
down  the  street  calling  on  them,  writes 
letters,  buys  an  ad.  or  buys  some  time  on 
a  broadcast  station  7 

We  should  not  do  anything  that  would 
curtail  or  discourage  individuals  from 
takln«  part  in  poUUcal  activities.  It  may 
be  we  can  have  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns and  still  preserve  these  things.  I 
do  not  know  I  merely  state  that  we 
should  not  thinlt  that  public  financing  of 
campaigns  Is  a  cure-all  for  all  evils  It 
could  well  result  in  a  sizable  expense  on 
the  taxpayers  and  at  the  same  time  ev- 
ery known  evil  that  one  could  enumerate 
under  our  present  system  still  would 
flourish  under  the  new  system 

Mr  President,  I  realize  manv-  other 
Senators  may  feel  very  strongly  In  favor 
of  public  financing  of  campaigns  We 
might  be  able  to  present  a  convincing  ar- 
gument that  woidd  convince  all  of  us  I 
do  contend  that  this  is  not  the  place  for 
such  action.  The  current  proposal  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  financial  stability 
of  our  country,  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  its  reputation  not  only  at  home 
but  abroad,  and  It  should  not  be  cluttered 
up  with  nongermane  amendments 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  >ield 
myself  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  'Mr 
GoLOWATXR )    The  Senator  Is  recognized. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  hope- 
fully we  will  have  an  opportunity  In  the 
next  few  minutes  for  the  Senate  to  go  on 
record  on  this  particular  Issue  There  are 
several  comments  I  would  like  to  make 
In  response  to  some  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  has  shown 
In  the  past  year  that  it  Is  prepared  to  add 
on  to  the  debt  ceiling  act  measures 
which  were  of  particular  consequence 
and  importance  We  did  so  in  expanding 
social  security  benefits  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  as  an  amendment  to  a  debt 
celling  proposal.  This  was  endorsed  by 
«m  overwhelming  majority  of  Senators.  I 
dare  say  even  by  those  who  have  ques- 
tioned the  pertloolar  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure which  those  of  us  who  support  this 
amendment  have  undertaken  this  after- 
noon. 

This  past  June,  on  the  unportant  issiie 
of  the  bombing  of  Cambodia,  there  was 
ain  amendment  offered  to  the  debt  celling 
act  in  order  to  stop  the  bombing  and  the 
war  m  Southeast  Asia.  Again  that  was 
endorsed  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body 

So  this  has  been  a  parliamentary  tech- 
nique which  has  been  followed  on  major 
issues  In  the  recent  past. 

Let  me  say  that,  in  terms  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  issues  which  are  before 
us  to  this  session  of  Congress.  I  can  think 
of  none  which  is  of  greater  Importance  to 
the  American  people  than  the  Issue  that 
we  are  about  to  vote  on  this  afternoon 

We  have  h^-ard  a  ?r>-at  deal,  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  about  how  we  are 
propoftlng  to  use  miLUons  of  dollars  of 
taxpayers'  funds  in  the  political  process 


We  are  asked  If  this  really  makes  sense 
as  far  as  the  public  interest  is  concerned. 
Yet,  Congrew  spends  about  $26  8  billion 
a  year  In  public  funds  bls  part  of  the 
Federal  budget  What  we  are  talking 
about  here.  Mr  President.  Is  approxi- 
mately $75  million  a  year  over  the  4-year 
election  cycle.  If  all  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  are  actually  enacted,  we 
are  talking  about  $75  million  a  year,  com- 
pared to  the  $268  billion  that  are  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  or  expended 
through  the  trust  funds,  and  here  we  are 
talking  about  $75  million  a  year  to  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  of  the  political 
process.  Those  who  are  actually  going 
to  be  voting  biUlons  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' funds  must  be  free  to  do  so.  con- 
ditioned only  upon  their  best  Judgment 
and  their  best  knowledge  of  what  is  really 
In  the  public  Interest  and  in  the  public 
concern,  not  upon  the  private  interest  of 
those  who  have  made  large  private  con- 
tributions to  their  campaigns 

I  think  all  of  us  in  this  bodj-  have  been 
asked  about  the  lessons  of  this  year  and 
of  "Watergate  ■■  Now.  today,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  hopefully  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, can  act  In  an  extremely  construc- 
tive and  positive  way,  to  do  something 
about  the  real  problems  of  Watergate. 

We  will  hear  many  speeches  and  state- 
ments made  by  Members  abhorring  the 
condition  In  which  the  body  politic  finds 
Itself  at  the  conclusion  of  this  year  As 
we  move  Into  the  congressional  election 
of  1974.  amd  on  Into  the  future,  there  \a 
an  opportunity  now  to  really  do  some- 
thing about  the  whole  Watergate  syn- 
drome We  can  shut  off  the  extraordinary 
fiow  of  private  cash  and  contributions 
that  have  marred  the  recent  national  po- 
litical scene 

So  I  am  hopeful  that,  when  the  time 
comes,  the  Senate  will  vote  for  these 
measures.  This  is  not  a  new  Idea  This 
is  not  a  new  concept,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned before. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes 

The  Senate  has  debated  this  Issue. 
The  Senate  raised  the  issue  in  1966  and 
the  dollar  checkoff  was  enacted  into 
law.  There  was  extensive  debate  here  In 
1967.  In  1971.  the  present  version  of  the 
dollar  checkoff  was  enacted  Into  law  A 
very  Important  part  of  the  pending 
amendment  was  debated  here  earlier. 
m  July  of  this  year  Major  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Extensive  hearings 
have  been  held  over  the  years  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  This  is  an 
extremely  Important  Issue,  but  It  is  also 
a  basic  question  about  a  basic  matter 
which  may  be  the  most  Important  single 
Issue  facing  this  countr>'  today — more 
Important  than  energy-  or  any  other 
issue,  because  It  will  determine  how  we 
handle  all  those  other  Issues,  whether 
we  In  Congress  shall  be  truly  responsive 
to  all  the  people 

So  I  would  remind  my  colleafrue«  that 
this  matter  has  been  debated  and  it  has 
been  discussed  and  there  have  been  ex- 
tensive hearings  dealing  with  it  There 
13  an  opportunity  now  for  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes   to   reaily  act   to  do 


something  of  Importance  and  conse- 
quence on  the  question  of  restoruijj  ba^lc 
trust  and  confidence  In  the  political 
process,  and  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will 
do  so  In  voting  m  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield" 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yleW 

Mr  KENNEDY  Five  minutes 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  well  describes  the  prog- 
rees  of  public  awareness  with  respect 
to  this  issue  of  the  need  for  public  fi- 
nancing. It  seems  to  me  it  has  really 
come  to  a  head  with  the  di.>closures  in 
Watergate,  and  now  a  new  element  has 
been  added,  namely,  the  growing  belief 
in  the  business  community  that  they,  too, 
are  now  being  victimized  by  a  system  of 
private  financing  that  has  now  led  to 
aocnething  that  Is  little  short  of  extor- 
tion. If  It  is  not  extortion  itfieU. 

We  have  had  the  spectacle  of  several 
top  corporate  leaders  testifying  before 
the  Watergate  committee  about  how  per- 
sons holding  great  power  in  the  Ameri- 
can Oovemment.  or  those  speaking  for 
those  who  hold  that  power,  came  to  them 
and  llteraliy  ordered  them  to  make  mas- 
sive contributions.  oUen  describing  that 
It  must  be  in  ca-sh,  and  specifying  how- 
much  It  should  be.  $100,000  or  $150,000 

A  typical  example  was  tesUfled  to  by 
Mr.  Spater.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
American  Airlines,  who.  according  to  his 
testimony,  was  approached  by  Mr  Kalm- 
bacii,  whom  he  knew  as  a  clc«e  peraonal 
friend  of  the  President  and  whom  he 
knew  to  be  one  of  the  personal  lawyers 
of  the  President,  and  who  was  at  that 
time  also  serving.  I  belle\'e,  as  counsel 
for  a  competing  airline,  who  came  to  him 
ax  a  time  when  there  was  a  very  serious 
issue  at  stake  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  American  Airlines,  and  said.  I 
would  like  $100,000.  I  want  $100,000 
right  now." 

That  was  one  example  Of  course,  they 
produced  It.  some  of  which  was  Illegal 
corporate  money. 

Following  that  revelation,  several  cor- 
porate leaders  testified  to  essentially 
the  same  approach 

There  was  once  a  time  when  I  suppose 
the  issue  was  whether  we  wanted 
wealthy  corporate  Interests  to  buy  Amer- 
ica I  suppose  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  issue, 
but  today  It  Is  also  a  question  of  whether 
we  want  our  corporate  entitles  to  be 
abused  In  this  way  by  extortion  and 
shakedowns  and  bribery  and  the  rest  of 
It  This  has  caused  .Mr  Ford,  Mr  Spater. 
assorted  columnLsts,  such  as  Mr  KU- 
pa trick,  and  others  to  say  they  have 
changed  their  minds:  they  want  their 
compinie.s  to  be  protected  against  this 
disgraceful  system. 

If  I  heard  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  clearly  in  hi.s  farewell  ad- 
dres.«.  he  said  we  must  have  public  fi- 
nancing I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  reread  the  speech 
Mr.  Agnew  said  we  needed  public  financ- 
ing I  think  if  there  ever  wh,?  n  ca.se  made 
beyond  dispute.  It  was  made  at  that  time 
and  now  is  the  time  to  act  and  adopt 
the  broad  coalition  bill  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished SenAtor  from  Massachusetts 


serves  as  the  chief  author.  I  am  ver>- 
hopeful  it  wUl  be  agreed  to  and  that  It 
will  go  to  the  President 

I  noted  the  other  niKiit  that  the  Presi- 
dent staled  he  wanted  to  spend  a  pood 
deal  of  the  remainder  of  hLs  career 
cleaning  up  .\mencan  politics  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  that  he  could  do 
that  would  help  more  to  .serve  that  pur- 
pose tlaan  siKUing  the  pending  bill  which 
will  pas.«;  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  who  has 
made  such  a  valuable  contribution  to 
this  legislation. 

In  response  to  the  Senator.  I  would 
.state  briefly  that  it  has  t>een  said  about 
our  political  system  that  we  have  the 
best  system  that  money  can  buy.  That  is 

tragic  indictment.  However,  It  Is  fax  too 
ften  true. 

With  regard  to  the  money  that  would 
be  expended  under  this  legislation,  I 
doubt  if  any  money  could  be  better  spent 
in  the  national  interest  than  the  money 
that  would  be  spent  for  public  financing. 

Let  me  say  also.  Mr  President,  that 
tJvls  amendment  repre.senus  a  .strong  bi- 
partisan effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  sponsors  and  those  who  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  be  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation. 

There  was  a  very  substantial  Input 
from  members  on  both  side.s  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  our  belief  that  thi.';  i.s  not  an  issue 
that  is  limited  to  any  individual  party 
It  is  one  for  whlcii  we  have  the  support 
of  members  of  both  political  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr,  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  I  had  an- 
nounced earlier,  before  the  amendment 
was  subdivided  into  four  separate  amend- 
ments, that  it  was  mj'  intention  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Is  tt  necessary  for  me  to  give  notice  as 
soon  as  the  time  has  been  yielded  back 
of  my  intention  to  table  all  foiu-  parts 
separately  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  No- 
tice is  not  required.  It  would  take  four 
separate  motions 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  we  will  take  up 
each  one  in  Its  order  In  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  on  that 
bEisis  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  If  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  to  ask  unanlmou<;  consent  to 
table  the  whole  mea-sure  a.s  a  way  of  con- 
fronting the  is-sue  I  would  certainly  not 
object.  I  understood  that  to  be  his  desire. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  I  won- 
der what  the  wl.shes  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  are  because  he  is  the  one  who 
supported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  if  the  Senators  want  to 
vote  on  It.  they  can.  If  the  amendment 
is  not  tabled,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  some 
parts  and  against  some  parts.  If  the  Sen- 


ator wants  to,  he  can  move  to  table  the 
entire  amendment  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts will  yield  back  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  President,  I  move  that  the  entire 
amendment  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  The  Senator  has 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  mo- 
tion. Is  there  a  suCBcient  second?  i Put- 
ting the  question.) 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  Kennedy  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and   the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN  i  Ls  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Syicington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  iUne,>is. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symi.vgton  '  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizoiia  'Mr  Fannin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  McCtrRE) 
are  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
OuKNEYi  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  would  vote 
"jtea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


Fannin 

Qurney 
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McClur*  Symlngrton 

McOovem 
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YEAS— 3« 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Allen 

Eastland 

Roth 

BalLer 

Ervln 

Sax  be 

Bartlett 

Pong 

.Scott. 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

WmiamL 

Bennett 

Orlffln 

Stennls 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Helms 

Tart 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Curtis 

Nunn 

Welcker 

E>ole 

Pack  wood 
NAYS— 69 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bayli 

Hartke 

Montova 

Beall 

HaskeU 

Moss 

Bentaen 

Hatneld 

Muakle 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Blden 

Holllncrs 

Paste  re 

Brooke 

Hurtflleston 

Pell 

Burdlck 

HuKhes 

Pprrv 

Byrd   Roberto 

H^imphrey 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

luouye 

Randolph 

Case 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Chiles 

Javlta 

Schweiker 

Church 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Clark 

Long: 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Masnuson 

StBfford 

Cmnston 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

I>omeiilel 

Mathlaa 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

McO«e 

WUiUms 

F'.ilbrlght 

Mclntrre 

Young 

Oravel 

Meteaif 

So  Mr  Bennett's  motion  to  lay 
amendment  No  651  on  the  table  was 
rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  part  1  of  the 
amendment 

The  Senator  from  .Mabama 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
substitute  at  the  de.sk  and  ask  that  the 
clerk  plea.se  state  it  It  is  a  substitute  for 
part  1  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  sub- 
stitute will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  part  one  of  amendment  No  651.  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnp- 

That  this  title  may  be  cited  a^  the  "Ped- 
eraj  Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  315(8)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  tJ.SC  315(a)  ) 
IS  amended  by  Inserting  after  "public  office" 
in  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  followUig; 
".  other  than  Federal  elective  oCBce  \  Includ- 
ing the  office  of  Vice  President)  " 

(2)  Section  315(8)  of  such  Act  (47  UfiXJ. 
316(8) )  is  further  amended  by — 

(A)  inserttag  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)";  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs 

"(2)  The  obligation  Imposed  by  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  1 1 1  upon  a  licensee 
with  respect  to  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  Federal  elective  office  i  other  than  the  of- 
fices of  President  and  Vice  President)  shall 
have  been  met  bv  such  licensee  with  respect 
to  such  candidates  if — 

"(A)  the  licensee  makes  available  to  such 
candidates  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  of 
broadcsist  time  without  charge  during  the 
period  beginning  ten  days  after  the  last  date, 
under  applicable  State  law,  on  which  such 
candidates  may  file  with  the  appropriate 
State  officer  as  candidates,  and  endU^g  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  election. 

"(Bi  the  licensee  notifies  such  candidates 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  after 
the  filing  date  and  ending  ten  days  there- 
after, and 

•■(C)  such  broadcast  will  cover,  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  geographical  area  In  which 
such  election  is  held 

"(3)  No  candidate  shall  be  enUtled  to  the 
use  of  broadcast  facilities  pursuant  to  an  of- 
fer made  by  a  licensee  under  paragraph  i2) 
unless  such  candidate  notifies  the  licensee  In 
WTlting  of  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  within 
ten  days  after  receipt  of  the  offer." 

(b)  Section  315(b)  of  such  Act  (47  tJ.SC. 
315(bi  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  any 
person"  and  inserting  "by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person". 

(c)(1)  Section  315(ci  of  such  Act  '47 
U.S.C   315iCH   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  any  stich  ^latio:;  by  or 
on  t>ehalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  or  for  election, 
to  Federal  elective  office  unless  such  candi- 
date (  or  a  person  specifically  authorized  by 
such  candKlate  In  writing  to  do  so  i  certifies 
to  such  licensee  In  writing  that  the  pai,Tiient 
of  such  charge  will  not  exceed  the  limit  on 
expenditures  applicable  to  that  candidate 
under  section  614  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code." 

(2)  Section  315(d)  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
315(d)  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(d)  If  a  State  oy  law  impof.es  a  limitation 
upon  the  amount  which  s  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election  or  for 
election,  to  public  office  (other  than  Federal 
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elective  oCce)  wtUiln  tbet  Stale  may  spend 
In  connection  with  hie  campaign  for  sucb 
nomination  or  hi*  cwnpalgn  for  election,  then 
no  station  licensee  may  make  any  charge  for 
the  uae  of  such  station  by  or  an  behalf  of 
such  caiMlMate  unless  such  dUKUdate  (or  a 
person  speclflcaily  authortaed  In  writing  by 
him  to  do  SO)  certlflee  to  such  llcenaee  ta 
writing  that  the  payment  of  such  charge  wUl 
not  violate  that   limitation.". 

(d)  Section  317  of  such  Act  (47  UBC.  817). 
Is  amended  by — 

I  1 )  striking  out  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section I  a)  ••person:  Provided.  That"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  "per- 
son. If  such  matter  U  a  political  advertise- 
ment soliciting  funds  for  a  candidate  or  a 
political  committee,  there  shall  be  announced 
at  the  time  of  such  broadcast  a  rtatement 
that  a  copy  of  reports  died  by  that  parson 
with  the  Federal  Dectlon  Commlation  la 
availaoie  from  the  Federal  Electloa  Oom- 
mission,  Washington.  DC.  and  the  license 
snail  not  make  any  charge  for  any  part  of  the 
costs  of  rn^k^ing  the  announcement.  The 
term";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  (f), 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  id)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Kach  station  llcenaee  shall  maintain 
a  record  of  any  political  advertisement  broad- 
cast, together  with  the  identification  of  the 
person  who  caused  it  to  be  broadcast,  for  a 
period  of  two  years  The  record  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  at  reasonable 
hours.". 

Sac  3.  The  Campaign  Communications  BU- 
form  Act  Is  repealed. 

Sec  ♦  IS)  Section  301  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
deOnlttons)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  ".  and  (5)  the  election 
of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention 
for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States"  In  paragraph  (a) . 
and  by  inserting  "and  "  before  "<*>"  In  such 
paragraph: 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (d)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)    'political    committee'    means — 

"(1)  any  committee,  club,  association,  or 
other  group  of  persons  which  receives  con- 
tributions or  makes  expenditures  during  a 
calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding •1.000, 

"(2)  any  national  committee,  assodatton. 
or  orgamizatlon  of  a  political  party,  any  State 
afllllate  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  political 
party,  and  any  State  central  committee  of  a 
political  party;  and 

"(3t  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization engaged  in  the  administration  of  a 
separate  segregated  fimd  described  in  sec- 
tion 610  of  title   18.  United  States  Code:": 

(31  Inserting  in  paragraph  (e)(ll  after 
"subacrlptlon"  the  following:  "(Including 
any  innnnnmrnt    fee,  or  membership  dues)": 

(4^  striking  out  In  paragraph  (a)(l^  "or 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  election 
of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention 
for  propoemg  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Unlte<l  States"  and  Insertmg  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  "or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  any  operations  of  a  politi- 
cal committee,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying. 
at  any  time,  any  debt  or  obligation  tnc\UT«d 
by  a  candidate  or  a  political  committee  in 
connection  with  any  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  for  election,  to  federal 
office": 

(5 1  striking  out  subparagraphs  (2)  and 
(3>  of  paragraph  (e).  and  redeslgnaMog  sub- 
paragraphs |4)  and  (5)  as  (2)  and  (3).  re- 
spectively: 

(6)  striking  out  paragraph  (f)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(f)  'expenditure'  moAir — 

"(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of— 


"(A)  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
oflloe.  or  to  the  office  of  presidential  and 
vioe-prealdenttal  elector: 

"(B)  influencmg  the  result  of  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegate* 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
p<Jlltlcal  party  or  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President; 

••(C»  financing  any  operations  of  a  political 
committee;  or 

"(D)  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or 
obligation  incurred  by  a  candidate  or  a  po- 
litical committee  In  connection  with  any 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or  for 
election,  to  Federal  office:  but 

"(2)  shall  not  mean  or  Include  those  who 
volunteer  to  work  without  compensation  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate; "; 

(7)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (b); 

(8)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (I)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(9)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs; 

"(])  'Identification' means — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  his  full 
name  and  the  full  address  of  his  principal 
place  of  residence :  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  person,  the 
full  name  and  address  of  that  person. 

"(k)  'national  committee'  mesons  the  duly 
constituted  organization  which,  by  virtue  of 
the  bylaws  of  a  political  party.  Is  reeponslble 
for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  that  political 
party  at  the  national  level,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission;  and 

"(l)  political  party'  means  a  political  party 
which.  In  the  next  preceding  presidential 
election,  nominated  candidates  for  election  to 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
and  the  electors  of  which  party  received  in 
such  election,  in  any  or  all  of  the  States,  an 
aggregate  number  of  votes  equal  in  number 
to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  throughout  the  United  States 
for  all  electors  for  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  in  such  election" 

(b)(1)  SecUon  302ib)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
mg  to  reports  of  contributions  m  excess  of 
•  10)  is  amended  by  striking  ".  the  name  and 
address  (occupation  and  principal  place  of 
business,  if  any)"  and  inserting  of  the  con- 
tribution and  the  Identification  " 

(2)  Section  30a(c)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  detailed  accounts)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "full  name  and  mailing  address  (occu- 
pation and  the  principal  place  of  business, 
if  any)'"  in  paragraphs  (2\  and  (4)  and  In- 
serting In  each  such  paragraph  "Identifica- 
tion" 

(3)  Section  302(C)  of  ruch  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  "and. 
If  a  person's  contributions  aggregate  more 
than  tlOO,  the  account  shall  Include  occttpa- 
tlon.  and  the  principal  place  of  buslneas  (If 
any);". 

S«c.  8.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  regis- 
tration of  political  committees,  statements) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  as  (b)  through  le).  respectively, 
and  by  tnaertlng  after  "Sxc.  303  "  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  subaectlon  (a)  : 

"(a)  Bach  candidate  shall,  within  ten  days 
after  the  date  on  which  he  has  qualified 
under  State  law  as  a  candidate,  or  on  which 
he,  or  any  person  authorized  by  him  to  do 
so,  has  received  a  contribution  or  made  an 
expenditure  in  connection  with  his  campaign 
or  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to  undertake 
his  campaign,  file  with  the  Commission  a 
registration  statement  in  such  form  as  the 
CommJaBk>n  may  prescribe.  The  statement 
shall  Include — 

"(1)  the  Identification  of  the  candidate 
and  any  Individual,  political  committee,  or 
other   pereon   he   has   authorised    to   receive 


contributions  or  make  expenditures  on  his 
behalf  In  connection  with  his  campaign. 

"(2)  the  Identification  of  his  campaign 
depositories,  together  with  the  title  and 
number  of  each  account  at  each  such  deposi- 
tory which  is  to  be  used  In  connection  with 
hU  campaign,  any  safety  deposit  box  to  be 
used  In  connection  tiierewlth.  and  the  Iden- 
tification of  each  Uullvtdual  authorized  by 
him  to  make  any  expenditure  or  withdrawal 
from  such  account  or  box.  and 

"(3)  such  additional  relevant  Information 
as  the  Conunlaalon  may  require  " 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  ib)  of 
such  section   (as  redesignated  by  siibeectlon 

(a)  of  this  sectlor.  I  Is  amended  to  read  as 
followB  •The  treasurer  of  each  political 
committee  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a 
statement  of  organization  within  ten  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  committee  Is  or- 
ganized" 

( c )  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsection 

(b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this  Act" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973  ". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  las  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  "be  In  such  form  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe,  and  shall"  after 
■'The   statement  of  organization  shall"; 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  the  geographic  area  or  political  Juris- 
diction within  which  the  committee  will 
operate,  and  a  general  description  of  the 
committee's  authority  and  activities":   and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (9)  and  Insert- 
ing ta  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  the  name  and  address  of  the  cam- 
paign depositories  used  by  that  committee 
together  with  the  title  and  number  of  each 
account  and  safety  deposit  bt  i  used  by  that 
committee  at  each  depository,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  each  individual  authorized  to 
make  withdrawals  or  payments  out  of  such 
account  or  box:" 

(e)  The  caption  of  such  section  303  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "CANomATKB  kiro"  after 

"axGis'raATioN  or". 

Sec.  e.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
reports  by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates)   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  insertmg  "(1)"  and  "(a)"  In  sub- 
section ( a ) : 

(2)  striking  out  "for  election'  each  place 
It  appears  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  ta  each 
such  place  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
for  election.": 

(3 1  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "Such  reports  shall  be  filed 
on  the  tenth  dav  of  .^prll.  July,  and  October 
of  each  year,  on  the  tenth  day  preceding  an 
election,  and  on  the  last  day  of  January 
following  an  election.  Notwithstanding  the 
precedtag  sentence,  the  reports  required  by 
that  sentence  to  be  filed  during  April.  July, 
and  October  by  or  relating  to  a  candidate 
durtag  a  year  In  which  no  Federal  election  is 
held  ta  which  he  is  a  candidate,  may  be 
filed  on  the  twentieth  day  of  each  month."; 

(4 1  striking  out  everything  after  "filing" 
in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserttag  In  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following:  "Any  contrlbutlun  of  83,(X)0  or 
more  which  Is  received  after  the  closing  date 
of  the  last  report  required  to  be  filed  prior 
to  any  election  shall  be  reported  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  its  receipt  If  the 
person  making  any  anonymous  contribution 
18  subsequently  identified  the  identification 
of  the  contributor  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Commission  within  the  reporting  period 
withta  which  It  U  identified  ";  and 

I  5 1  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 


•(2)  Upon  a  request  made  by  a  Preslden- 
tui  candidate  or  a  political  committee  which 
operates  ta  more  than  one  Slate,  or  upon  Its 
own  motion,  the  Commission  may  waive  the 
reporting  dates  (other  than  January  31)  set 
rnrth  in  paragraph  1 1 )  and  require  tast^ad 
that  such  candidates  or  political  committees 
a:e  reports  not  less  frequently  than  monthly. 
The  Commission  may  not  require  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  or  a  political  committee  oper- 
ating In  more  than  one  State  to  file  more 
than  eleven  reports  mot  counting  any  re- 
port to  be  filed  on  January  31  and  special  re- 
ports of  contributions  of  $3,000  or  more  as 
required  In  paragraph  (1)  above)  durtag 
any  calendar  year  If  the  Commission  acts 
on  Its  own  motion  under  this  paragraph 
with  resp>ect  to  a  candidate  or  a  political 
committee,  that  candidate  or  committee  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  ta  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code" 

(b)(1)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  reports  by  political  committees  and 
candidates)  Is  amended  by  striking  "full 
name  and  malltag  address  (occupation  and 
t);e  prtaclpal  place  of  bustaess.  if  any)"  in 
paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  and  inserting  ta 
lieu  thereof  In  each  such  paragraph:  "Iden- 
tification", 

1 2)  Subsection  (b)(5)  of  such  section  304 
Is  amended  by  strlktag  out  "lender  and  en- 
d -rsers"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"lender"  endorsers,  and  guarantors", 

(C/  Subsection  ib)(12)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  taserttag  before  the  semicolon 
the  follovktag  ".  together  with  a  statement  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  any  such  debt  or  obligation  Is  ertta- 
gulshed  and  the  consideration  therefor". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 1  striking  the  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12);  and 

(2)  redeslgnattag  paragraph  (13)  as  (14), 
and  by  tasertlng  after  paragraph  (12)  the 
follow  tag  new  paragraph 

"(13)  such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  for  the  disclosure  of  the 
nature,  amount,  source,  and  designated  re- 
cipient of  any  earmarked,  encumbered,  or 
restricted  contribution  or  other  special  fund : 
and". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  durtag 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  and 
during  such  additional  periods  of  time  as  the 
Commission  may  require.", 

(f)(1)  Such  section  304  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  require  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  report,  as  contributions 
received  or  as  expenditures  made,  the  value 
of  photographic,  matting,  or  recording  serv- 
ices furnished  to  him  before  the  first  day  of 
January  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  In 
which  his  term  of  office  expires  If  those  serv- 
ices were  furnished  to  him  by  the  Senate 
Recording  Studio,  the  House  Recording 
Studio,  or  by  any  Individual  whose  pay  is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  C^erk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  who  furnishes  such  services  as  his  pri- 
mary duty  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  or  If  such  services 
were  paid  for  by  the  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  the 
Democratic  National  Congressional  Commit- 
tee, or  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee. 

"(e)  Every  i>er8on  (other  than  a  political 
committee  or  candidate)  who  makes  con- 
tributions or  expenditures,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  poUtlcaJ  committee  or  can- 
didate. In  an  aggregate  amount  In  excess  of 
$100  within  a  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  a  statement  containing  the  In- 
formation   required    by   this   section.   State- 


ments required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
filed  on  the  dates  on  which  reports  by  pol- 
itical committees  are  filed,  but  need  not  be 
cumulative. 

"(f)(1)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  'Member  of  Congress'  means  Senat-or 
or  Representative  In,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress, 

"(B)  'tacome'  means  gross  Income  as  de- 
fined In  section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954; 

"(C)  'security'  means  security  as  defined 
in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended  ( 15  U.S  C  77b) ; 

"(D)  'commodity'  means  commodity  as  de- 
fined In  section  2  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended   i7  U.S,C,  2): 

"(E)  'dealings  In  securities  or  commodities' 
means  any  acquisition,  holding,  withholding, 
use,  transfer,  disposition,  or  other  transac- 
tion Involving  any  security  or  commodity: 
and 

"(P)  'candidate'  means  an  Individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  individual 
Is  elected,  and,  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, an  tadlvidual  shall  be  deemed  to  seek 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  Lf  he  has 

(1 )  taken  the  action  necessary  under  the  law 
of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office,  or 

(2)  received  contributions  or  made  expendi- 
tures, or  has  given  his  consent  for  any  other 
person  to  receive  contributions  or  make  ex- 
penditures, with  a  view  to  bringing  about  his 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office, 

"(2)  Each  candidate  for  election  to  Con- 
gress (other  than  a  candidate  who  Is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress)  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  financial  disclosure  rep>ort  for  the  cal- 
endar year  Immediately  preoedtag  the  year  In 
which  he  is  a  candidate.  Such  report  shall 
be  filed  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
Individual  becomes  such  a  candidate. 

"(3)  Each  Individual  who  has  served  at 
any  time  during  any  calendar  year  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  financial  disclosure  report  for  that 
year  Such  report  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
May  1  of  the  year  Inunedlately  follovrtng  such 
calendar  year 

"(4)  Each  financial  disclosure  report  to  be 
filed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  up- 
on a  form  which  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Commission  and  furnished  by  It  upon  re- 
quest Each  such  report  shall  contata  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  Item 
of  tacome,  other  than  reimbursements  for 
expenditures  actually  tacurred,  and  each  gift 
or  aggregate  of  gifts  from  one  source  of  a 
value  of  more  than  $100  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse) 
received  by  him  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
tacludtag  any  fee  or  other  honorarium  re- 
ceived by  him  for  or  ta  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  delivery  of  any  speech  or  ad- 
dress, attendance  at  any  convention  or  other 
assembly  of  tadlvlduals,  or  the  preparation 
of  any  article  or  other  composition  for  pub- 
lication: 

"(B)  each  asset  held  by  blm,  or  by  him 
and  his  spouse  Jotatly,  and  the  amount  of 
each  liability  owned  by  him,  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jotatly.  as  of  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year; 

"(C)  all  dealings  In  securities  or  commod- 
ities by  him.  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jotat- 
ly, or  by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or 
pursuant  to  his  direction  durtag  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year:  and 

"(D)  all  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty or  any  interest  therein  by  him,  or  by  him 
and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person  act- 
tog  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direc- 
tion, durtag  the  preceding  calendar  year 

"(5)  The  Commission  may  provide  for  the 
grouping  of  Items  of  taoome,  sources  of  ta- 
come. eissets.  liabilities,  dealings  In  securities 


or  commodities,  and  purchases  and  sales  of 
real  property  when  separate  Itemization  Is 
not  feasible  or  Is  not  necessary  for  an  accu- 
rate disclosure  of  the  tacome,  net  worth, 
dealing  ta  securities  and  commodities,  at 
purchases  and  sales  of  real  property  of  any 
tadlvidual. 

"(6)  All  reports  filed  under  this  sutwec- 
tlon  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Commission 
as  public  records  Such  reports  shall  be  avail- 
able, under  such  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescr.be  for  inspection  by  the 
public". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  304,  as 
added  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  apply  with  re8p>ect  to  calendar  years 
commencing  on  or  after  January  1,  1974 

(g)  The  caption  of  such  section  304  Is 
amended  to  read  ae  follows : 

"REPORTS" 

Sec.  7  Section  305  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  reports 
by  others  than  political  committees)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"REOtnaiMlNTS     RXUATING     'ro     CAMPAIGN 
ADVERTISING 

'Set.  305.  (a)  No  person  shall  cause  any 
political  advertisement  to  be  published  un- 
less he  furnl&hes  to  the  publisher  of  the  ad- 
vertisement his  Identification  In  writing,  to- 
gether with  the  Identification  of  any  person 
authorlElng  him  to  cause  such  publication, 

"(b)  Any  published  political  advertise- 
ment shall  contata  a  statement,  in  such 
form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  of 
the  Identification  of  the  person  authorizing 
the  publication  of  that  advertisement 

"(c)  Any  publisher  who  publishes  any  po- 
litical advertisement  shall  maintata  such 
records  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  for 
a  period  of  two  years  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication setting  forth  such  advertisement 
and  any  material  relating  to  Identification 
furnished  to  him  in  connection  therewith, 
and  shall  f>ermlt  the  pubUc  to  inspect  and 
copy  those  records  at  reasonable  hours 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  any  person  sella 
space  In  any  newsp>ap>er  or  magazine  to  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office,  or  nomination  thereto.  In  con- 
nection with  such  candidate's  campaign  for 
nomtaatlon  for.  or  election  to,  such  office, 
the  charges  made  for  the  use  of  such  space  ta 
connection  with  his  campaign  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  charges  made  for  comparable  use  of 
such  spa(»  for  other  purposes. 

"(e)  Any  political  committee  shall  include 
on  the  face  or  front  page  of  all  literature 
and  advertisement  soliciting  contributions 
the  following  notice: 

"  'A  copy  of  our  report  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  Is  available  for 
purchase  from  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, Washtagton.  DC' 

"(f)    As   used   in   this   section,   the  term— 

"(1)  "political  advertisement'  means  anv 
matter  advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  candidate  or  otherwise  seeking  to  taflu- 
ence  the  outcome  of  any  election,  but  does 
not  Inculde  any  bona  fide  newsstory  (ta- 
cludtag Interviews,  commentaries,  or  other 
works  prepared  for  and  published  by  any 
newspaper,  magaztae,  or  other  periodical 
publication  the  publication  of  which  work  Is 
not  paid  for  by  any  candidate,  political  com- 
mittee, or  agent  thereof  or  by  any  other 
person ) ;  and 

"(2)  "published'  means  a  publication  ta  a 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  periodical 
publication,  distribution  of  printed  leaflets, 
pamphlets,  or  other  documents,  or  display 
through  the  use  of  any  outdoor  advertising 
facility,  and  such  other  tise  of  prtated  media 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  ". 

Sec  8  Section  306(0  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  for- 
mal requirements  respecttog  reports  and 
statements)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(c)  The  Commission  may,  by  published 
regulation  of  general  applicability,  relieve — 
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"(XI  any  cstegory  of  candKUtM  of  th«  ob- 
ligation to  comply  personally  with  Uv«  r*- 
qulremenu  of  section  304(*i-<e).  If  U  de- 
t«rrmne«  that  lucti  action  wlU  not  have  any 
advene  efTect  on  tbe  purpoaea  of  ibla  UUe, 
and 

"(3)  any  category  of  political  commltteee 
of  tbe  obligation  to  comply  with  sucfi  sec- 
tion If  •ncU  commltteee — 

"(A)  primarily  aupport  persona  aeekinc 
State  or  local  office,  and 

"iBi  do  not  operate  In  more  tlian  one 
State  or  do  not  operate  on  a  statewide  baata. ". 

S«c.  9.  (a I  TlUe  III  of  tbe  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  dUcloaure 
of  Federal  campaign  funds)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  306  as  section  313.  and 
by  Inserting  afUr  aecUon  307  tbe  following 
new  sections: 

"nDBSAl.    KLBCnON    COMMiaaiON 

•"3»c  308  (a)(n  Tbere  la  hereby  esUb- 
lished.  aa  an  independent  eatabllabment  of 
the  executive  branch  of  tbe  OoTemment  of 
the  United  States,  a  commmion  to  be  tnown 
as  the  Federal  Election  CkMomlaalon. 

"(3)  The  Commtaelon  shall  be  composed 
of  tbe  Comptroller  Oeneral,  ex  offlclo.  with 
the  rtgbt  to  vote,  and  six  other  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  tbe  President  by  and 
with  tbe  advice  and  con5ent  of  tbe  Senate. 
Of  tbe  six  other  members — 

"(A)  two  shall  be  cboaen  from  among  in- 
dividual* recommended  by  tbe  Prealdent  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon  tbe  recommen- 
dations of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  tbe  minority  leader  of  tbe  Senate,   and 

"(B)  two  shall  be  cboeen  from  among  in- 
dividuals recommended  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvea.  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  tbe  majority  leader  of  tbe 
House  and  tbe  minority  leader  of  the  House. 
Tbe  two  members  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  tbe 
same  political  party:  nor  shall  the  two  mem- 
bers appointed  under  subparagraph  (B)  Tbe 
two  coembers  not  appointed  under  sucb  sub- 
paragraphs shall  not  be  affiliated  wltb  tbe 
same  political  party. 

■•(3)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  the  Comptroller  General,  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  seven  years,  except  that,  of  tbe 
members  first  appointed — 

"(A)  one  of  tbe  members  not  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (Bi  of  para- 
graph (3)  shaJl  be  appointed  for  a  term  end- 
ing on  the  April  thirtieth  first  occurring  more 
than  six  months  after  tbe  date  on  which  ha 
Is  appointed: 

■(B)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (3)  (A)  sbaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  one  year  after  the  April  thir- 
tieth on  which  the  term  of  the  member 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph ends: 

■■|C)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (3MB)  sball  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  two  years  thereafter; 

"(D)  one  of  the  members  not  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (At  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (3)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  end- 
ing three  years  thereafter: 

"(E)  one  of  tbe  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (3)IA)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  four  yeara  thereafter; 

"(P)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (3WB)  shall  be  aopotnted  for  a 
term  ending  five  years  thereafter:  and 

"(O)  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  serve 
during  his  term  of  office  as  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral 

"(4)  Members  shall  be  chosen  on  the  basts 
of  thetr  maturity,  experience,  integrity,  im- 
partiality, and  good  Judgment.  A  member 
may  be  reappointed  to  tbe  CommlaBlon  only 
once. 

"<5)  An  IndlTldual  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  other  than  by  the  expiration 
of  a  term  of  offloe  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  tbe  unexpired  term  of  the  member  he 
succeeds.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the  of- 


Qc«  of  member  of  tbe  Commission  sball  be 
filled  in  tbe  maimer  In  which  that  office  was 
originally  filled 

"(0)  Tbe  Oommlsalon  shall  elect  a  Cbalr- 
man  and  a  Vice  CbAlrm*n  from  among  Its 
members  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Tbe  Chair- 
man and  the  Vice  Cbalrman  shall  not  be 
affiliated  with  the  same  political  party.  Tbe 
Vice  Cbalrman  shall  art  as  Chairman  Ln  tbe 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  or  In 
tbe  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  In  tbe  Commission  shall 
not  Impair  the  right  of  tbe  remaining  mem- 
beia  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  four  members  thereof  sbAll  con- 
stitute a  quorum 

"(C)  Tbe  Oommlsslon  sball  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  tbe  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  tbe  Congress  a.nd 
to  the  President  concerning  the  action  It  has 
taken;  the  names.  Miarles.  and  duties  of  all 
Individuals  In  Its  employ  and  the  money  it 
has  disbursed:  and  shall  make  such  further 
reports  on  tbe  matters  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  sucb  recommendations  for  further 
legislation  as  may  appear  desirable 

"(e)  Tbe  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  CTo- 
lumbla.  but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all 
Its  powers  in  any  State 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  an  Executive  Director  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  tbe  Commission.  Tbe 
Oeneral  Counsel  sball  be  the  chief  legal  of- 
ficer of  the  Commission  Tbe  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  tbe  Commission  and 
shall  perform  sucb  other  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  or  assigned  to  htm  from  time  to 
time  by  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission. However,  the  Commission  sball  not 
delegate  tbe  making  of  regulations  regard- 
ing elections  to  the  Executive  Director. 

"(g)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
sucb  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  ful- 
fill tbe  duties  of  the  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  tbe  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code 

"(h)  Tbe  Oommlsalon  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  oonsult*nts  In  accord- 
ance wltb  section  3109  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  tbe  Commission  shall,  to  tbe 
fullest  extent  practicable,  avail  lts«lf  of  the 
assistance.  Including  personnel  and  facilities, 
of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  and  the  De- 
partment ot  Justice.  The  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral and  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  are  authorized 
to  make  available  to  the  Commission  such 
perBoonel.  facllltiee,  and  other  assistance, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  tbe  Com- 
mission may  request. 

"(J)  Tbe  provisions  of  section  7334  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  mem- 
ben  of  the  Commission  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsecUon  (d)(3)  of  such 
section. 

■(k)(l)  Whenever  the  Commission  sub- 
mlu  any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  It  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
of  that  estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  requested 
by  the  Congress  or  by  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  tbe  President  or  tbe  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  It  shjUl  conc\irrentIy 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Congress  or 
to  the  Member  requesting  the  same  No 
officer  or  agency  of  tbe  United  States  shall 
have  any  authority  to  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  submit  Its  leKlalatlve  recommenda- 
tions, or  testimony,  or  comments  on  legisla- 
tion, to  any  office  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  approval,  comments,  or  review, 
prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recommenda- 
tions, testimony,  or  comments  to  the  Con- 
gress 
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"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
tbe  F>ower — 

"(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  or- 
ders, any  person  to  submit  in  writing  such 
reports  and  answers  to  questions  as  tbe  Com- 
mission  may  prescribe;  and  sucb  submission 
shall  oe  made  within  such  reasonable  period 
and  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  tbe  Com- 
mission may  determine. 

"(3)  to  administer  oaths; 

"(3)  to  require  by  subpena.  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman,  tbe  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  all  documentary  evidence  re- 
lating to  tbe  execution  of  Its  duties; 

"(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation 
t3  order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and.  In  such  Instances,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraph 
i3)  of  this  subsection; 

"(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

"(fl)  to  Initiate  (through  clvU  proceedings 
for  Injunctive  relief  and  through  presenta- 
tions to  Federal  grand  Juries),  proeecute,  de- 
fend, or  appeal  any  court  action  In  the  name 
of  tbe  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  thu  title  and  of  sections 
602,  608.  610.  611,  613.  613,  614.  616.  616,  and 
617  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  through 
Its  Oeneral  Counsel:  and 

"(7)  to  delegate  any  of  Its  functions  or 
powers,  other  than  the  power  to  issue  sub- 
penas  under  paragraph  (3).  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission. 

"(b>  Any  United  SUtes  district  court 
within  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  In- 
quiry Is  carried  on.  may,  upon  petition  by 
the  Commission.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obev  a 
subpena  or  order  of  the  Conmilaslon  Usued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith: 
and  any  faUure  to  obey  tbe  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  s 
contempt  thereof. 

■(c)  No  person  sball  be  subject  to  clvlJ 
liability  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Com- 
mission or  tbe  United  SUtes)  for  disclosing 
Information  at  tbe  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

■|d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  shall  be  the  primary 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement  agency  for 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  snd 
of  secUons  603,  608,  610,  611,  613,  613,  614 
615.  616,  and  617  of  UUs  18,  United  SUtes 
Code  Any  violation  of  any  such  provision 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
or  Department  of  Justice  personnel  only 
after  consulutlon  with,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of,  tbe  Cooomlsslon. 

■(e)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  tlUe  or  of  section  603.  606.  610, 
611.  613,  613.  614.  616.  616,  or  617  of  tlUe  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
f>enalty  by  tbe  Commission  under  paragraph 
(3>  of  this  subsection  of  not  more  than 
•  10,000  for  each  sucb  violation  Each  occur- 
rence of  a  violation  of  this  title  and  each  day 
of  noncompliance  with  a  disclosure  require- 
ment of  this  title  or  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission Issued  under  this  section  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  oflense  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  the  Commission  shall 
consider  the  persons  history  of  previous 
violations,  the  appropriateness  of  such  pen- 
alty to  the  financial  resources  of  the  person 
charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  and  the 
demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  rapid  com- 
pliance after  notification  of  a  violation. 

"(3)  A  ctvu  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
tbe  Commission  by  order  only  after  the 
person  charged  with  a  violation  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  the 
Commission  has  determined,  by  decision  In- 
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corporating  its  findings  of  fact  therein,  that 
a  violation  did  occur  and  the  amount  of  the 
penalty.  Any  hearing  under  this  section  shall 
be  of  record  or.d  sball  be  held  m  accord- 
ance with  section  564  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

■  (3)  If  the  person  against  whom  a  clvU 
penalty  is  a^seased  falls  to  pay  tbe  penalty, 
the  Commls-sion  shall  file  a  petition  for  en- 
forcement r.f  lu  order  assessing  the  penalty 
In  any  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  St.ates  The  petition  shall  designate 
the  person  against  whom  tbe  order  is  wjught 
to  be  enforced  as  the  respondent.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  »«nt  by  re^tls- 
tered  or  certified  mall  to  the  respondent  and 
h.s  attorney  of  recf>rd  and  thereupon  the 
Commission  shall  certify  and  file  in  such 
cijurt  the  record  upon  which  such  order 
siHight  to  be  enforced  was  issued  The  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  a  judgment 
enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so 
[u:>difled.  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in  part 
tlie  order  and  declslod  of  the  Commission 
or  It  may  remajid  the  proceeidlngs  to  the 
C^'inmlssion  for  such  further  action  as  It  may 
direct.  The  court  may  oonalder  and  deter- 
mine de  novo  all  relevant  l&sues  of  law  but 
the  Commission's  findings  of  fact  shall  be- 
come final  thirty  days  after  issuance  of  its 
decision  order  incorporating  such  findings  of 
tact  and  sball  not  thereafter  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

■(f)  Upon  application  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual holdinf?  Federal  office,  aiiy  ra-idldate. 
or  any  political  c<:>mmltt«e,  the  Oomniission. 
through  Its  General  CXiun&el.  shall  provide 
within  a  reasonable  peirlod  of  time  an  ad- 
vi.sory  opinion,  with  respect  to  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  Inquired  of  as  t>^ 
whether  such  transaction  or  activity  wotild 
ci>nstltuu  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  of  any  provision  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  over  which  the  Commission  has 
primary  Jurisdiction  under  subsection  (d). 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  candidate  or  political  committee  shall  be 
held  or  considered  to  have  violated  any  such 
provision  by  the  comimaslon  or  omission  of 
any  act  with  respect  to  which  an  adrtsory 
opinion  has  been  issued  to  that  candidate 
or  political  committee  under  this  subsection. 

"CENTBAL     CAMPAIGN     COMMrTTEES 

"Sec.  310  (a)  Each  candidate  shall  desig- 
nate one  political  committee  as  his  central 
campaign  committee.  A  candidate  for  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  for  election,  to  the 
office  of  President,  may  also  designate  one 
political  committee  in  each  SUte  in  which 
he  Is  a  candidate  as  his  State  campaign 
committee  for  that  State.  The  designation 
shall  be  made  In  writing,  and  a  copy  of  the 
designation,  together  with  such  information 
as  the  Commission  may  require,  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Commission  upon  the  designa- 
tion of  any  such  committee. 

"(b)  No  political  committee  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  central  campaign  committee  of 
more  than  one  candidate.  The  central  cam- 
paign committee,  and  each  State  campaign 
committee,  designated  by  a  candidate  nom- 
inated by  a  political  party  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  shall  be  the  central  cam- 
paign committee  and  the  SUte  campaign 
committees  of  the  candidate  nominated  by 
that  party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President. 

"(c)(1)  Any  political  committee  author- 
ized by  a  candidate  to  accept  contributions 
or  make  expenditures  In  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  or  for  election. 
which  Is  not  a  central  campaign  committee 
or  a  State  campaign  committee,  shall  furnish 
each  report  required  of  U  under  saction  304 
(other  than  reporU  required  uader  the  last 
senunce  of  section  304(a)  and  31  Kb))  to 
th»t  candidates  central  campaign  commit- 
tee at  the  time  it  would,  but  for  this  sub- 
section, be  required  to  furnish  that  report 
to  tbe  Commission  Any  report  properly  fur- 
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nlshed  to  a  central  campaign  committee 
under  this  subsection  shall  be.  for  purposes 
of  this  title,  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  furnished  to  the  Commission  at  the 
time  at  which  It  was  furnished  to  such  cen- 
tral campaign  committee. 

■'(2)  The  CommlflBlon  may.  by  regtUatlon, 
require  any  political  committee  receiving 
contributions  or  making  expenditures  In  a 
State  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  who.  under 
subsection  (a),  has  designated  a  SUte  cam- 
paign committee  for  that  State  to  furnish  Its 
reports  to  that  Buu  campaign  committee 
li.stead  of  fumlahUig  such  reports  to  the 
central  campaign  committee  of  that  candi- 
date. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  require  any 
political  commltUe  to  furnish  any  report 
directly  to  the  Commission 

"(d)  Each  political  committee  which  la  a 
central  campaign  committee  or  a  State  cam- 
paign committee  shall  receive  aU  reports 
filed  with  or  furnished  to  it  by  other  politi- 
cal committees,  and  consolidate  and  furnish 
the  reports  to  the  Conunissloii,  together  with 
lu  own  reports  and  sutements  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previsions  of  this  title  and 
regulations   prescribed    by   the    Commission 

"CAMPAIGN     DEPOSITOEnCS 

"Sec.  311.  (ai  (1)  Each  candidate  shall  des- 
ignate one  or  more  National  or  SUte  banks 
as  his  campaign  depositories.  The  central 
campaign  committee  of  that  candidate,  and 
any  other  political  committee  authorised  by 
him  to  receive  contributions  or  to  make  ex- 
penditures on  his  behalf,  shall  mainUin  a 
checking  account  at  a  depository  so  desig- 
nated by  the  candidate  and  shall  deposit 
any  oontrlbutlons  received  by  Xhat  commit- 
tee Into  that  account.  No  expenditure  may 
be  made  by  any  such  committee  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  or  to  Influence  his  election 
except  by  check  drawn  on  that  account, 
other  than  petty  cash  expenditures  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b). 

'■(2  I  The  treasurer  of  each  political  com- 
mittee (other  than  a  political  committee  au- 
thorized by  a  candidate  to  receive  contribu- 
tions or  to  make  expenditures  on  his  behalf) 
shall  designate  one  or  more  National  or 
State  banks  as  campaign  depositories  of  that 
committee,  and  shall  maintain  a  checking 
account  for  the  committee  at  each  such  de- 
pository. All  contributions  received  by  that 
committee  shall  be  deposited  in  such  an  ac- 
count No  expenditure  may  be  made  by  that 
committee  except  by  check  drawn  on  that 
account,  other  than  petty  cash  expenditures 
as  provided  In  subsection  i  b) 

"lb)  A  political  com;nlttee  may  malnUln 
a  petty  cash  fund  out  of  which  it  may  make 
exptendltures  not  In  excess  of  $100  to  any 
person  In  connection  with  a  single  purchase 
or  transaction.  A  record  of  petty  cash  dis- 
bursements shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with 
requirements  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  such  stetements  and  reports  there- 
of shall  be  furnished  to  the  Commission  as 
It  may  require. 

"(c)  A  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  the  office  of  President 
may  esUbllsh  one  such  depository  in  each 
State  which  shall  t)e  eon.sldered  by  his  SUte 
campaign  committee  for  that  Stale  and  anv 
other  political  committee  authorized  bv  hlrn 
to  receive  contributions  or  to  make  expend- 
itures on  his  behalf  in  that  State  under 
regvilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
as  his  sl.'igle  campaign  deposltorv  The  cam- 
paign dopoaltory  of  the  oandld»te  vt  a  polit- 
ical party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  shall  be  the  campaign  depository 
designated  by  the  candidate  of  that  party 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President." 

(b)(1)  Section  6314  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(60)  Members  (other  than  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral).  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion  <6).** 


(2)  Section  6315  of  such  tltie  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"(98)  General  Ck)unBel,  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

"(99)  Executive  Director.  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission   ' 

(c)  Untn  the  appointment  and  qualifica- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  Its  General  Counsel  and 
until  the  transfer  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section, the  Comptroller  Oeneral,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  shall  continue  to 
carry  out  their  reeponslbUltles  under  title  I 
and  title  m  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  as  such  titles  existed  on 
the  day  t>efore  the  date  erf  enactment  of  this 
Act  Upon  the  appointment  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  Its  Oeneral 
Counsel,  the  Comptroller  Oeneral.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Represenutlves  shall  meet  with  the  Com- 
mission and  arrange  for  the  transfer,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  all  such 
members  and  the  Oeneral  Counsel  are  ap- 
pointed, of  all  records,  documents,  memorar.- 
dums,  and  other  papers  associated  with  car- 
rying out  their  responslbUltles  under  tltie 
I  and  title  m  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971, 

Id)  TlUe  lU  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971   is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  section  301(g)  '(relating  to 
definitions ,  to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission:"; 

(2 1  striking  out  "supervisory  officer'  In 
section  302(d)    and  Inserting  "Commission"; 

(3  >  striking  out  section  302(f)  irelatlngto 
organization  of  political  committees  i : 

(4)  amending  section  303  i  relating  to  reg- 
istration of  political  committees:  sutements) 
by— 

(Ai  striking  out  supervisory  officer'  each 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission"; and 

(Bi  striking  out  "he"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  section  6(ai  of  this  Act)  and 
Inserting  "it"; 

ib\  amending  section  304  (relating  to  re- 
ports by  political  committees  and  candidates) 
by— 

(A  I  striking  out  "appropriate  supervisory 
officer"  and  "him"  m  the  ftrst  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  "Commission"  and  "It", 
respectively,  and 

(Bi  Striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  where 
It  appears  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
lai  and  in  paragraphs  il2i  and  (14  i  (as  re- 
designated by  section  6(d)  i2i  of  this  Act) 
of  subsection  (b),  and  Inserting  "Commis- 
sion': 

(6  I  striking  out  "sup>er%-isory  officer"  each 
place  It  appears  in  section  306  (relating  to 
formal  requirements  respecting  reports  and 
sutemenU)   and  inserting  'Commission"; 

(7(  striking  out  "ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States"  and  "he"  in  section  307 
(relating  to  reports  on  convention  financmg  i 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Election  C^ommisslon" 
and  "It  ",  respectively; 

(8)  striking  out  "stn>KHv-isoBT  oiticxk"  In 
the  caption  of  section  312  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  (relating 
to  duties  of  the  supervisory  officer)  and  in- 
serting "commission"; 

(9)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
section  312(a)  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section'  the  first  time  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "Commission"; 

(10  I  amending  section  312  (ai  las  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  by 

(A)  striking  out  "■him"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  "it"; 

(B)  striking  out  "'him"  in  paragraph  '4> 
and  Inserting  "it";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  appears 
In  paragraphs  (7)  and  ^9(  and  Inserting  "it". 

(11)    striking  out   "supervisory  officer"  In 
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•ecUoa  3ia(b)    (m  r»d— >gn»tgd  by  tubaec- 

tlon    (A)    of   tbls  suboection)    aiul   Uiaertln^ 
"Commlsstoa", 

(13)  uneadln^  suboectlon  (c)  of  s«cUoa 
313  I  ma  rodMlgnatad  by  subaecUoo  (ft)  of 
this  section)   by  — 

(A)  strlklag  out  Comptroller  OenerAl" 
e*ch  pUce  it  Appe«rs  tbereln  and  Lnsertlng 
"CommLMloo",  and  strUtlng  Ms"  In  the  sec- 
uad  3ent«ac«  of  such  ruboactloo  md  Inaert- 
Ing    Its'  ,  and 

(B|  strUilng  out  tbe  I«st  lentenoe  tbereof. 
and 

(13)  aaMDdlQg  subsection  (dXD  of  sec- 
tion 313  (••  rerteelgnated  by  subaectton  <a) 
of  this  section )  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  e*ch 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  Com- 
mlsalon  ". 

iB)  striking  out  "be"  tbe  Orst  place  It 
appears  in  the  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting    It";  and 

(Ci  striking  out  "tbe  Attorney  OeneraJ  on 
behaU  of  tbe  United  States'  and  Inserting 
"the  Commlaston ". 

Sec.  10  Section  3t3(a)  (6)  (as  redealg- 
nated  by  this  Act)  of  tbe  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  dutlee  of 
tbe  supervisory  officer)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"(S)  to  cocoplle  and  maintain  a  cumulative 
Index  listing  all  statements  and  reports  filed 
with  tbe  Commlsalon  during  each  calendar 
year  by  political  committees  and  candidates, 
which  the  Commission  shall  cause  to  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  oo  leae  fre- 
quently than  monthly  during  even-num- 
bered years  and  quarterly  in  odd-numbered 
years  and  which  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
shall  Include  such  Information  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  to  permit  easy 
identification  of  each  statement,  report,  can- 
didate, and  committee  listed,  at  least  as  to 
their  names,  the  dates  of  tbe  statements  and 
reports,  and  the  number  of  pages  In  each. 
aiid  xi\e  Commission  shall  rnake  copies  of 
statements  and  reports  listed  In  the  Index 
available  for  aa:e.  direct  or  by  mall,  at  a 
price  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
reasonable  to  tbe  purchaser:" 

Sac.  11.  Title  in  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1071  is  amended  by  Insert- 
Ing  after  section  313  (as  redesignated  by  this 
Act )  the  following  new  section : 
"siTSpntsioif  or  fkank  rem.  UAam  MAOjKca 
iMKXDtAm.T  azroas  rtscnoMs 
"Skc.  313  No  Senator.  Representative.  Rest- 
dent  Commissioner,  or  Delegate  shall  make 
any  mass  mailing  of  a  newsletter  or  mailing 
with  a  simplified  form  of  address  under  the 
frank  under  chapter  33  of  title  3fl.  United 
States  Code,  during  tbe  sixty  days  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  on  which  any  elec- 
tion Is  held  In  which  he  la  a  candidate  " 

Skc  13.  Section  300  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  state- 
ment* filed  with  State  officers)  is  redesig- 
nated as  section  314  of  such  Act  and  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "a  supervisory  officer"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Commission": 

(3)  strOtlng  out  "In  which  an  expenditure 
la  made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "In  which  be  Is  a  candidate 
or  In  wtilch  subetantiAl  expenditures  are 
made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf":  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subaectlon 
"(c>  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  In  each  fiscal 
year  the  sum  of  •600.(X}0.  to  tie  made  avaU- 
able  In  such  amounts  as  the  Oommlaslon 
deems  appropriate  to  tbe  States  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  In  complying  with 
their  duties  as  set  forth  In  this  section.". 

8bc.  13.  Section  310  of  tlM  Federal  Bectloc 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  prohibi- 
tion at  oontrtbutloQS  In  name  of  another) 
Is  r«dMlgnated  sa  section  315  of  such  Act  and 


amended  by  inserting  after  another  peraoo", 
Lb*  first  time  it  appears,  the  foUowiag:  "or 
knowingly  permit  his  name  to  be  used  to 
effect  such  a  contribution". 

Skc  14  Section  311  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relataig  bo  penalty 
for  violations)  is  amended  U>  read  as  follows: 
"mtatTT  roa  rtoLATioMS 

"Sac  316.  (a)  Violation  of  tbe  provisions 
of  this  title  (other  than  section  304(f)  )  la  a 
mlsd«meanor  punishable  by  s  fine  of  not 
than  tlO.OOO,  imprisonment  for  not 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

~<b)  Violation  of  the  provtalona  of  this 
title  (Other  than  section  304(f) )  with  knowl- 
edge or  reason  to  know  that  the  action  com- 
mitted or  omitted  U  a  vIolaUoa  of  this  Act 
Is  punishable  by  a  floe  of  not  more  than 
•  100,000.  imprlaonnsent  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  to  file 
a  report  required  by  section  304(f)  of  this 
Act,  or  who  knowingly  and  willfully  niea  a 
falae  report  under  such  section,  shall  be 
fijoed  ta.OOO  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  thaa 
one  year,  or  both  ". 

Sac  1ft  TlUe  III  of  tbe  Federal  Eleotknn 
Campaign  Aot  of  1971  Ls  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tba  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"APraovAL  or  pacatourriAi.  campaign  cxpaNoi- 

TUmcS  ST   NATION AI.  COMMlTTXa 

•Sac.  317,  (a)  No  expenditure  In  excess 
of  » 1,000  shall  be  made  by  or  on  t>ehalf  of 
any  candidate  who  has  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  hi*  political  party  for  President  or 
Vice  Preeident  unlets  such  expenditure  has 
been  spectflcally  approved  by  the  chairman 
or  treasurer  of  that  political  party's  national 
committee  or  the  designated  represenutlve 
of  that  national  ootnmlttee  tn  tbe  State 
where  the  funds  are  to  be  expended. 

"lb)  Bach  tiatlonal  committee  approving 
expenditures  under  siibaectlon  (a)  shall  reg- 
ister under  section  303  as  a  political  com- 
mittee and  report  each  expenditure  It  ap- 
prove* as  if  It  bad  made  that  expenditure. 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  seeking  approval  and  making  the 
expenditure 

"(c)  No  political  party  shall  have  more 
than  one  national  committee 

"VVK  or  CONTaiBtrTBD   AMOCNTS   FOB   CKRTAIN 

Ptniposca 
"Sec.  318.  Amounts  received  by  a  candidate 
a*  contributions  that  are  In  excess  of  any 
amount  necessary  to  defray  bis  campaign 
expenses,  and  any  other  amount*  contributed 
to  an  Individual  for  the  purpoee  of  support- 
ing his  activities  as  a  holder  of  Federal  office, 
may  be  used  by  that  candidate  or  individual, 
a*  the  case  may  be.  to  defray  any  ordinary 
and  neoeeaary  expeoaes  incurred  by  him  in 
coonectlon  with  hu  duties  as  a  holder  of 
Federal  office,  or  may  be  contributed  by  him 
to  any  organization  described  in  section  170 
(c)  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 
To  the  extent  any  such  oontitbutlon.  amount 
contributed,  or  expenditure  thereof  la  not 
otherwise  required  to  be  diacloeed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  such  contribution, 
amount  oontrlbuted,  or  expenditure  shall  be 
fully  discloacd  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commiaalon  The  Com- 
mission Is  authorlaed  to  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  may  be  neceasary  to  carry  out 
tbe  provisions  of  this  section 

"AUTHOaaATION    OF   APPaOPaiATIONS 

"Sxc  319  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
title,  and  under  chapter  39  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  not  to  exceed  W.000.000  for  tbe 
Oacal  year  ending  June  80,  1974.  and  not 
to  exceed  M.OOO.OOO  for  each  flaesa  year  there- 
after " 

Sk.  18  Section  408  at  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  U  amended  to  read 
a*  follows: 


"SITKCT    OH    BTATX    LAW 

Sac.  408.  Ihe  provisions  of  ihla  Act.  and 
of  regulatiooa  promulgated  uiider  this'  Act, 
supersede  and  preempt  any  provision  of* 
State  law  with  respect  to  caznpalgns  for 
nominaUon  for  atacUoai.  or  for  eleotion.  to 
Federal  oOce  (a*  such  term  is  deflued  in 
section  301(C) ).  . 

8»c.  17.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  591 
of  tlU*  IB.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by— 

(I)   Inserting    or     before     (4)".  and 
(3)   striking  out     and   i6»    the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing   amendments  to   the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUKes" 

(bi  Such  section  oei  is  amended  by 
strtklng  out  paragraph  (di  and  tnsertmg  in 
Iteu  thereof  th*  following: 

"(d)  'political  committee'  means — 
■  (1)  any  committee,  club,  aasociatlon.  or 
other  group  of  persons  which  receives  con- 
trlbutioaa  or  maJces  expenditures  during  a 
calendar  year  tn  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding 81.000: 

"(3)  any  national  committee,  aaaoclation. 
or  organuiatlon  of  a  political  party,  any  Stat* 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  F>oUtlcal 
party,  and  any  Stat*  central  committee  of  a 
politics^  party;  and 

"(3)  any  oommVitee.  aaaoclation.  or  organi- 
zation engaged  in  the  administration  of  a 
separate  segregated  fund  deacrlbed  in  sec- 
tion 810:  " 

(C)    Such  section  S0I   is  amended  by 

(1)  Inserting  in  paragraph  ie)(l)  after 
"subecrlption"  the  following  "(including 
any  assessment,  fee,  or  membership  dues)"; 
til  striking  out  m  such  paragraph  "or  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing  amendmente  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  th*  following  "or  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  any  operations  of  a  political  com- 
mittee, or  for  the  purpoee  of  paying,  at  any 
time,  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  by  a 
candidate  or  a  political  committee  In  con- 
nection with  any  rampslgn  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal  office" 
and 

(3)  striking  out  subparaKraphs  (3)  and 
(3)  of  paragraph  (e)  and  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph* (4)  (5)  as  (3)  and  (3).  re- 
spectively 

(d)  Such  section  581  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (f)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)    'expenditure'  means — 

"(1)  a  purchaee.  payment,  distribution, 
loan  {except  a  loan  of  money  by  a  national 
or  State  bank  made  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
applicable  banking  laws  and  regulations,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business) .  advance, 
deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of  val- 
ue, made  for  the  purpoee  of — • 

"(A)  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
Uon.  or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  TtA- 
eral  office,  or  to  the  office  of  presidential  and 
vice  orealdentlal  elect r>r 

"(B)  Influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
election  held  for  th*  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
poUUcal  party  or  for  th*  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persona  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President: 

"(C)  financing  any  operatlona  of  a  politi- 
cal committee    or 

"(D)  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or  ob- 
ligation inrurred  by  a  candidate  or  s  political 
committee  in  connection  wtlh  any  (»mpalgn 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election. 
to  Federal  office:  but 

"(3)  shall  not  mean  or  Include  thoae  who 
volunteer  to  work  without  compensation  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate; "'. 

*c,  18  (a)(1)  Subaectlon  (a)(1)  of  sec- 
Uoo  908  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  m  followa; 

"•(a)(lj  No  candidate  may  make  expendi- 
ture* from  his  personal  funds,  or  the  per- 
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sonal  funds  of  bis  immediate  family,  in  con- 
aectloii  with  his  campaign  for  nomination 
for  eiectlon.  and  for  election,  to.  Federal  of- 
fice In  excess,  in  the  aggregate  during  any 
calendar  year,  of — 

(A)    •100.000,  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 

■■(B)  870,000.  m  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Senatxjr,  or 

"(C)  •60,000.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  ofilce  ckf  Representative,  or  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress   ■ 

(2)  Subsection  lai  of  ruch  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
(ollowlug  uevk  paragraphs 

'"(3)  No  candidate  or  his  Immediate  family 
may  make  loeiis  or  advances  from  their  per- 
sonal funds  In  connection  with  his  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Inderal  office  unless  such  loan  or  advance  is 
evidenced  by  a  written  instrument  fully  dls- 
olofelog  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
loan  or  advance 

""(4)  For  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  any 
such  loan  or  advance  shall  be  Included  In 
computing  the  total  amount  of  such  expend- 
itures only  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  of 
such  loan  or  advance  ooitstanding  and  im- 
pald."' 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  strUtlng  out  "•1,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■•$26,000'".  and  by 
striking  out  "one  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "five  years'". 

(c)(1)  The  caption  of  such  section  608  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  "out  of  candidates'  personal  and 
family  funds^' 

1 3)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  39 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section 
608  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

""808.  Limitations  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures out  of  candidates'  per- 
sonal an(i  family  funds  " 
(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 608  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  It 
shail  not  be  unlawful  for  any  individual  who, 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  has 
outstanding  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
on  hla  behalf  by  any  political  committee  In 
connection  with  his  campaigns  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  for  nomination  for  election,  and 
for  election,  to  Federal  office,  to  satUfy  or 
discharge  any  such  debt  or  obligation  out  of 
his  own  personal  funds  or  the  personal  funds 
of  his  Immediate  family  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined In  such  section  608) . 

Sxc.  19.  Section  611  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"It  shall  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  a  corporation 
or  a  labor  organization  to  establish,  admin- 
ister, or  solicit  contributions  to  a  separate 
seifregated  fund  to  be  utilized  for  political 
purposes  by  that  corporation  or  labor  organl- 
ratlon  If  the  establishment  and  adminis- 
tration of.  and  solicitation  of  contributions 
to.  such  fund  do  not  constitute  a  violation 
of  section  610." 

S»c.  30  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

}  614   Limitation  on  expenditures  generally 

"(a)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  Increased  under  subsection  (d) 
(3) .  no  candidate  (other  than  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President)  may  make  expenditures  In  con- 
nection with  his  primary  or  primary  runofT 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election  to  Fed- 
eral office  In  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(e)  of  the  geographical  af«a  In  which  the 
election  for  such  nomination  is  held,  or 

"(B)(1)  •135.000,  if  the  Federal  office 
sought  Is  that  of  Senator,  Delegate,  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  Representative  from  a  State 


which  la  entitled  to  only  one  Representative, 
or 

"(11)  •90,000.  if  the  Federal  office  sought 
Is  that  of  Repreeentatlve  from  a  State  which 
is  entitled  to  more  Uian  one  Representative. 
■■(2i  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  Increased  under  subsection  (dj 
2).  no  candidate  (other  than  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President;  may 
make  expenditures  m  connection  with  his 
general  or  special  election  campaign  for  elec- 
tion to  Federal  office  in  exceae  of  the  greater 
of— 

"(A)  15  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  f>c^ulatlon  las  certified  under  subsec- 
tion (C)  )  of  the  geographical  area  in  which 
the  election  is  held,  or 

"(B)(1)  •175.000.  if  the  Federal  office 
sought  is  that  of  Senator.  Delegate.  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  Repreeentatlve,  from  a 
State  which  Is  entitled  to  only  one  Repre- 
sentative, or 

"(U)  •90.000.  if  the  Federal  office  sought  Is 
that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Repreeentatlve 
"(b)(1)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  may  make 
expenditures  in  any  State  in  connection  with 
his  campaign  for  such  nomination  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation for  election  to  the  office  of  Senator 
from  that  State  i  or  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Delegate,  in  the  case  of 
the  District  of  Columbia)  might  expend 
within  the  State  in  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  that  nomination.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  an  individual  is  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  election  to  the 
offloe  of  President  If  he  makes  (or  any  other 
person  makes  on  his  behalf)  an  expenditure 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  for  any  political 
party  s  nomination  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President. 

"(2)  No  candidate  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President  may  make  expendlturee  in  any 
State  In  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
election  to  such  office  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  office 
of  Senator  (or  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Delegate,  tn  the  case  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) might  expend  within  the  State  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Senator   ( or  Delegate ) 

■"(c)(1)  Expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  by 
such  candidate 

"'(2;  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  have  been  made 
by  the  candidate  tor  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Called  States  with  whom  he  li 
running. 

"(3)  For  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditure  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  if 
It  was  made  by — 

"(A  I  an  agent  of  the  candidate  for  the 
purpoees  of  making  any  campaign  expendi- 
ture, ot 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate  to  make  expenditures  on 
his  behalf. 

"■(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  : 
"(A)  The  term  "price  Index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  i  all  items— United  States  city 
average!  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of   Labor   Statistics. 

"(B)  The  term  "base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1H70 

"(2 1  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  In  1974) .  as  there  become 
available  necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
I./abor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  per  centum  differ- 
ence between  the  price  index  for  the  twelve 
months    preceding    the    beginning    of    such 


calendar  year  and  the  price  Index  for  the 
base  period.  Each  amount  determined  '^ader 
subseouon  (a^  shail  be  increased  by  such  per 
centum  difference.  Each  amount  so  mcreased 
shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for  such  calen- 
dar year, 

■  i,e)  During  the  first  week  of  January  1974. 
and  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  siiali  certify  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Comnilssion  and  publish  m  the  F'edera; 
Register  an  estimate  of  the  votuig  age  popu- 
lation of  each  State  and  congressional  dis- 
trict as  of  the  first  day  of  July  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  certification. 

"■(f)(1)  No  person  shall  render  or  make 
any  charge  for  services  or  products  knowingly 
furnished  to.  or  for  the  benefit  of.  any  can- 
didate in  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
nomination  lor  election,  or  election,  in  an 
amount  m  excess  of  •lOO  unJeas  the  candi- 
date (or  a  person  speclficaUy  authorized  by 
the  candidate  in  writing  to  do  so >  certifies 
m  WTlung  to  the  person  making  the  charge 
that  the  payment  of  that  charge  wUi  not 
exceed  the  expenditure  limitations  set  forth 
In  this  section. 

■(2)  Any  person  making  an  aggregate  ex- 
penditure in  excess  of  H.iXKj  to  purchase 
ser-.ices  or  products  shall,  for  purposes  ol 
this  subsection,  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  making  such  expenditure  on  t>ehalf  of  any 
candidate  the  election  of  whom  would  be 
influenced  favorably  by  the  use  of  such  prod- 
ucts or  services.  No  person  shall  render  or 
make  any  charge  for  services  or  products 
:urnished  to  a  person  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  unless  that  candidate  (or 
a  person  specifically  authorized  by  that  can- 
didate in  writing  to  do  so)  certifies  In  writing 
to  the  person  making  the  charge  that 
the  payment  ol  that  charge  will  not  exceed 
the  expenditure  limitation  applicable  to  that 
candidate  under  this  section. 

■  g)  The  Federal  EiecUon  Commission 
shall  prescribe  regulations  under  which  any 
expenditure  by  a  candidate  for  Presidentia'i 
nc«nln*tlon  of  use  in  two  or  more  States 
shall  be  attributed  to  such  candidates  ex- 
penditure limitation  In  each  such  State. 
based  on  the  number  of  persons  in  such 
State  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
reached    by    such    expenditure 

"(h)  Any  person  who  knowingly  or  wili- 
fuUy  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
other  than  subsection  (c),  (d),  and  \t)'. 
shail  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  »25,000.  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both.  If  any  candidate  Is  con- 
victed of  violating  the  .irovislons  of  this  sec- 
tion because  of  any  expenditure  made  on  his 
behalf  (as  determined  under  subsection  ic) 
(3) ;  by  a  political  committee,  the  treasurer 
of  that  committee,  or  any  other  person  au- 
thorizing such  expenditure  shall  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000  Im- 
prisonment for  not  to  exceed  five  vears.  or 
both,  if  such  person  knew,  or  had  reason  to 
know,  that  such  expenditure  was  :r.  excess 
of  the  limitation  applicable  to  such  candi- 
date under   this  section 

■■§615      Llmltatlonjs  on  contributions  by  In- 
dividuals and  on  expenditures  by 
certain  other  persons 
"(a)  No  Individual  shall  make  any  contri- 
bution during  any  calendar  year  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  candidate  which   is  In  excess 
of — 

■"(1)  In  the  case  of  contributions  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  a  candidate  other  than  a  can- 
didate for  nomlnaitlon  for  election,  or  for 
election,  to  the  office  of  President  the 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  of  all  other  contributions  made  by 
that  individual  during  that  calendar  year 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  candidate 
would  equal  •S,©©©;  or 

■"(2)  In  the  case  of  contributions  to  or  fw 
the  benefit  of  a  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  the  office  of 
President,   the   amount   which,   when   added 
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to  the  total  amount  of  all  other  contrlbu- 
Uons  made  by  that  individual  durtng  that 
calendar  year  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  that 
candidate.  «o\iId  equal  13.000 

■•(b)  No  Individual  shall  dxirlng  any  calen- 
dar year  nuLke,  and  no  person  shall  accept. 
(1)  any  contribution  to  a  political  commit- 
tee, or  (3)  any  contribution  to  or  for  the  ben- 
eJlt  of  any  candidate,  which,  when  added 
to  all  the  other  contributions  enumerated 
in  (1)  and  (3)  of  thto  subsection  which  were 
made  in  that  calendar  year,  exceeds  sas.OOO 

"(cl(l)  No  penon  (otbor  than  an  In- 
dividual) shall  make  any  expenditure  dvirtng 
any  calendar  year  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate  which  Is  la  exceaa  of  the 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  of  all  other  expenditures  made  by 
that  person  for  or  on  behalf  of  that  can- 
didate during  that  calendar  year,  would 
equal — 

"(A)  •3.000.  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
other  than  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  for  election,  to  the  ofBce  of  Presi- 
dent:  or 

"iBi  O.OOO.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  for  election,  to 
the  office  of  President 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  central  campaign  committee  or  the  State 
campaign  committee  of  a  candidate,  to  the 
national  committee  of  a  political  party,  or 
to  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Congressional  Committee,  or  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Congressional  Committee 

■'id)  The  limitations  Imposed  by  subsec- 
tion laiil)  and  by  subsection  (c)  shall  ap- 
ply separately  to  each  prrlmary,  primary  run- 
off, general,  and  special  election  In  which 
a  candidate  participates. 

"(e><l)  Any  contribution  made  in  con- 
nection with  a  campaign  In  a  year  other  than 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  election  to 
which  that  campaign  relates  is  held  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  section.  l>e  taken  Into 
consideration  and  counted  toward  the  limi- 
tations Imposed  by  this  section  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  that  election  is  held. 

"(2)  Contributions  made  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  a  candidate  nominated  by  a  po- 
litical party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vlos 
President  shall  be  held  and  considered,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  to  have  been  made 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate  nomi- 
nated by  that  party  for  election  to  the  offlos 
of  President. 

"(f)  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"  ( 1 )  'family'  msans  an  Individual  and  his 
spouse  and  any  of  his  children  who  have 
not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  yean;   and 

"(2i  political  party*  means  a  political 
pcu'ty  which  in  the  next  preceding  presi- 
dential election,  nominated  candidates  for 
election  to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  the  electors  of  which  party 
received  in  such  election,  in  any  or  all  of 
the  States,  sm  aggregate  number  of  votes 
equal  In  number  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  throughout 
the  United  States  for  all  electors  for  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President  In 
ruoh  election. 

"ig)  For  purposes  of  the  limitations  con- 
taaied  in  this  section,  all  contributions 
made  by  any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate.  Including 
coatrlbutlona  which  are  In  any  way  ear- 
marked, encumbered,  or  otherwlss  directed 
through  an  intermediary  or  conduit  to  that 
candidate,  shall  be  treated  as  contributions 
from  that  person  to  that  candidate. 

"(h)    Violation   of   the   provisions  of   thU 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed  $35,000.   Imprisonment  for  not  to  ex- 
ea«d  five  years,  or  both. 
I  eifl    Porm  of  contributions 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
make  a  contribution  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 


any  candidate  or  political  committee  m  ex- 
cess, In  ths  aggregate  during  any  calendar 
year,  of  100  unless  such  contribution  is 
made  by  a  written  Instrument  Identifying 
ths  person  mjdtlng  the  contribution.  Viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section  Is  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  tl.OOO. 
imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or 
both. 

"i  917.  Bmbexzlement  or  conversion  of  poUt- 
loaJ  oontnbutloxvs 

"Whoever,  being  a  candidate,  or  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agant  of  a  political  candidate, 
or  a  person  acting  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
or  political  committee,  smhesalas,  knowingly 
converts  to  his  own  use  or  ths  use  of  an- 
other, or  deposits  In  any  place  or  In  any 
manner  except  as  authorized  by  law,  any 
contributions  or  campaign  funds  entrusted 
to  him  or  under  his  possession,  custody,  or 
control,  or  uses  any  campaign  funds  to  pay 
or  defray  ths  costs  of  attorney  fees  for  the 
defense  of  any  person  or  persons  charged 
with  ths  commission  of  a  crime:  or 

"Whoever  receives,  conceals,  or  retains  the 
same  with  intent  to  convert  It  to  hu  per- 
sonal use  or  gain,  knowing  it  to  have  been 
emb«SEled  or  oonverted — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  136.000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both: 
but  If  the  value  of  such  property  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  tlOO.  be  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  any  surplus  or  un- 
expended campaign  funds  may  be  contrib- 
uted to  a  national  or  State  political  party 
for  political  purposes,  or  to  educational  or 
charitable  organizations,  or  may  be  preserved 
for  use  In  future  campaigns  for  elective  of- 
fice, or  for  any  other  lawful  purpose.". 

(b)  Section  691  of  title  18,  Umtad  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  Oil" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sll,  S14.  016. 
616,  and  617". 

(c)  Ths  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Items: 

"014.  Limitation  on  expenditures  generally. 
"015.  Limitation  on  contributions  by  individ- 
uals and  on  expenditures  by  certain 
other  persons. 
"016.  Form  of  contributions. 
"017.  BmbeEzlement  or  conversion  of  politi- 
cal contributions.". 
Swr.    31.   The    Federal    Election    Campaign 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  redesignating  title 
rv    as    title    V,    redesignating    sections    401 
through  406,  and  all  cross  references  thereto, 
as  sections  601  through  806,  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  after  title  in  of  such  Act  the 
following  new  title: 

•TITLE  rv— ASSISTANCE  FOR  VOTER 
REOISTRAnON  AND  ELECTnON  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

S*c.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Voter  Registration  and  Election  Administra- 
tion Assistance  Act'. 

"DKnirmoNs 

"Sec.  402.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(1)  •Commission'  means  the  Federal 
Election  Commission: 

"(3)  'State'  means  each  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States: 

"(3)  political  subdivision'  means  any  city. 
county,  township,  town,  borough,  parish,  vil- 
lage, or  other  general  purpose  unit  of  local 
government  of  a  State,  or  an  Indian  tribe 
which  performs  voter  registration  or  election 
administration  functions,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:    and 

"(4)  'grant'  means  grant,  loan,  contract. 
or  other  appropriate  financial  arrangement 
"TUTtcnoKs  or  tkx  cojimssroN 

"Sec,  403.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 

•'(l)   make  grants,  in  accord  with  the  pro- 


visions of  this  title,  upon  the  request  of 
State  and  local  officials,  to  States  and  polit- 
ical subdivisions  thereof  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  voter  registration  and  election  ad- 
ministration. 

"(21  collect,  analyze,  and  arrange  for  the 
publication  and  sale  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  of  Information  concerning 
voter  registration  and  elections  In  the 
United  States: 

"(8)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  March  31  each  year  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commlaslon 
under  this  title  and  on  voter  registration 
and  election  administration  lu  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof.  Including 
recommendations  for  such  additional  legis- 
lation as  may  be  appropriate:  and 

"i4  take  anirh  other  actions  as  it  deems 
neces«ary  and  proper  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commlaslon  shall  not  publish  or 
disclose  any  information  which  permits 
the  Identification  of  Individual  voters 

"M)Vr80BT    COUNCIL    ON     VOTTM    IXCISTaATION 
^NO    KLCCnON    AOMINISraATION 

•'8«c.  404.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUbllahed 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Voter  R^lstration 
and  Election  Admlnlstra: ion,  coosisang  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  shall 
he  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  .sixteen 
memt)er8  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  the  clrll  serv- 
ice laws.  Four  of  the  appointed  members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  general  public,  and 
four  each  ahall  be  selected  from  the  chief 
election  officers  of  State,  county,  and  munict- 
pal  governtnents.  respectively.  No  more  than 
two  of  the  appointed  members  In  ea«h  cate- 
gory Shan  t>e  members  of  the  sam«  political 
party. 

"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  app>olut- 
ed  shall  be  &pp>olated  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term,  and  except  that  the  terms  of  of- 
fice at  the  members  first  taking  office  ahai; 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  Ohalrman  of 
the  Comtnlsslon  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
four  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  four  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  four  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  and  four  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  after  the  date  of  appointment. 
An  appointed  member  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  serve  continuously  for  more  than  two 
terms. 

"(c)  The  CoimoU  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Commlaslon  in  the  preparation  of  regu- 
lations for.  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to.  the  administration  of  this 
title.  Including  matters  arising  with  respect 
to  the  review  of  applications  for  grants  un- 
der this  title 

OSANTS    TO     DXraAT     COSTS    OT    EXISTING     VOTHl 
aiOISTaATION     AND     E-ECTION     ACTTVl'lIKS 

"8»c  406  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  voter  registration  and  election  adminis- 
tration activities  A  grant  made  under  this 
section  in  any  fiscal  yetw  shall  not  be  In  ex- 
cess of  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision receiving  the  grant,  and  the  total 
amount  of  granu  to  any  State  and  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof  in  any  fiscal  year 
ahall  not  be  In  excess  of  10  cents  multiplied 
by  the  vuting  age  population  of  the  State 
"oaAirrs  to  impbovx  vottb  keoistbation  and 

XLBCnOM    ADMINianiATIO.N    PKOClDtrass 

"9ic  40«,  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  polltlcai 
subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and  carry 
out  programs  to  Improve  voter  registration 
and  election  administration  Such  programs 
may  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to 

"(1)  programs  to  Increase  the  number  of 
registered   voters  or  to   Improve   voter  regis- 
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tration.  such  as  expanded  registration  hours 
and  locatloos,  employment  of  deputy  regis- 
trars, mobile  registration  facilities,  employ- 
ment of  deputy  registrars,  door-to-door  can- 
vass procedures,  election  day  registration,  re- 
reglstratlon  programs,  and  programs  to  co- 
ordinate registration  with  other  Jurisdic- 
tions; 

"  (3 )  programs  to  Improve  election  and  elec- 
tion day  activities,  such  as  organization, 
planning,  and  evaluation  of  election  and 
election  day  activities  and  responsibilities: 
improvements  in  ballot  prepao-atlon.  In  use 
of  absentee  ballot  procedures,  and  in  voter 
Identification,  voting  and  vote-counting  on 
election  day;  coordination  of  State  and  local 
election  activities,  and  establishment  of  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  mechanisms  to  deal 
promptly  with  election  and  election  day  diffi- 
culties; 

"(3)  education  and  training  programs  for 
State  and  local  election  officials; 

"(4)  programs  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  fraud:  and 

"(6)  other  programs  designed  to  Improve 
voter  registration  and  election  administra- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Commission, 

"(b)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  may 
be  up  to  60  per  centum  of  the  fair  and  rea- 
sonable cost,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, of  establishing  and  csjrylng  out 
such  a  program  A  grant  made  under  this 
section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  In  ex- 
cess of  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division receiving  the  grant,  and  the  total 
amount  of  grants  to  any  State  and  the  poli- 
tical subdivisions  thereof  In  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  10  cents  multiplied 
by  the  voting  age  population  of  the  State. 

"GRANTS     TO      MODC&NIZE      VOTER      mEGISTaATION 
AND  ELECTION  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  407  la)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  the  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  or  other  appropriate  proce- 
dures to  modernize  voter  registration  or  elec- 
tion administration  on  a  centralized  state- 
wide basis  A  grant  made  under  thl*  section 
shall  not  be  In  excess  of  one-half  cent  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  pK>pulatlon  of  the 
State  receiving  the  grant,  or  $26,000,  which- 
ever Is  greater. 

••(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  for  designing, 
programing,  and  Implementing  a  central- 
ized statewide  voter  registration  or  election 
administration  system  as  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  A  grant  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  10 
cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  the  State  receiving  the  grant. 

"GRANTS    FOR    VOTER    EDUCATION 

"Sec  408  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
nonpartisan  citizen  educ»tion  programs  in 
voting  and  voter  registration  A  grant  made 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
be  In  excess  of  10  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  receiving  the  grant,  and  the 
total  amount  of  grants  to  any  State  and  the 
political  subdivisions  thereof  in  any  fiscal 
year  ahall  not  be  in  excess  of  10  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
State, 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  rSAUD  PREV'ENTION 

"Sec  409  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  make  available  technical  assistance,  in- 
cluding assistance  In  developing  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  fraud,  to 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  for 
Improving  voter  registration,  election  ad- 
ministration and  voter  participation.  Such 
assistance  shall  be  made  available  at  the 
request  of  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  tlUe. 


"APPLICATIONS    FOR    GRANTS 

"Sec.  410.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  grants  authorized  by  section  405. 
40«.  407,  or  408  of  this  title  may  be  made  to 
States,  political  subdivisions,  or  combina- 
tions thereof  Such  grants  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  to  the  Commission  at  such 
lime  w  times  and  containing  such  informa- 
tJon  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe.  The 
Commission  shall  provide  an  explanation  of 
the  grant  programs  authorized  by  this  title 
to  State  or  local  election  offlcials.  and  shall 
offer  to  prepare,  upon  request,  applications 
for  such  grants.  No  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  It — 

"(a)  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commission,  that  the  applicant  has  a 
substantial  responsibility  for  voter  registra- 
tion or  election  admlnlstiratlon  within  Its  Ju- 
risdiction, and  that  tJie  grant  wUl  not  involve 
duplication  of  effort  within  the  Jurisdiction 
receiving  the  grant  or  the  development  of  in- 
compatible voter  registration  or  election  ad- 
ministration systems  within  a  Stae; 

"(b)  sets  forth  the  authority  for  the  grant 
under  this  title: 

"(c)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  title,  and  provides  for  mak- 
ing available  to  the  Commission,  books,  doc- 
uments, papers,  and  records  related  to  any 
funds  received  under  this  title:  and 

"(d)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commission  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  title, 
for  keeping  such  reconls,  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commission  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

"RECtTLATIONS 

"Sec,  411.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

"AtrrHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  412  For  the  pvirpose  of  carr>'ing  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $15,000,000 
each  year  for  sections  405,  406.  407.  and  408". 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Any  candidate  of  a  political 
party  in  a  general  election  for  the  office  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  who,  at  the  time  he  l>e- 
oomes  a  candidate,  does  not  occupy  any  such 
office,  shall  file  within  one  month  after  he 
becomes  a  candidate  for  such  office,  and  each 
Member  of  Congress,  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  (including  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service)  who  Is  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $25,000  per 
annum,  any  Individual  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  who  performs  duties  of  the  type  gen- 
erally pyerformed  by  an  Individual  occupying 
grade  OS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  or  any 
higher  grade  or  p>osltion  (as  determmed  by 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  regardless 
of  the  rate  of  compensation  of  such  individ- 
ual), the  President,  and  the  Vice  President 
ahall  file  annually,  with  the  Commission  a 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of — 

(1)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item 
of  income,  each  Item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate  of 
gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts  re- 
ceived from  his  spouse  or  any  member  of  his 
Immediate  family i  received  by  him  or  by 
him  and  his  sp>ouse  Jointly  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  which  exceeds  $100  In 
amount  or  value,  mcludlng  any  lee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 
any  speech  or  address  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  Individuals, 
or   the   preparation   of  any   article  or  other 


composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertainment, 
travel,  anjl  other  facilities  received  bv  him  in 
kind; 

(2)  the  Identity  of  each  asset  held  by  him, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jomtly  which  has 
a  value  In  excess  of  tl.OOO  and  the  amount 
of  each  liability  owed  by  him  or  by  him  ai.d 
his  spouse  JotnUy,  which  U  in  excess  of  $1,000 
as  of  the  close  of  the  fkreceding  calendar 
year; 

(3)  any  transactions  In  securities  of  any 
business  entity  by  him  or  by  him  and  his 
spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on 
his  behalf  or  pursuAnt  to  his  direction  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  If  the  aggre- 
gate amount  involved  in  transactions  in  the 
securities  of  such  business  entity  exceeds 
$1,(XX)  during  such  year: 

(4)  all  transactions  in  commodities  by 
him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or 
by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pur- 
suant to  his  direction  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  if  the  aggregate  amount  in- 
volved in  such  transactions  exceeds  $1,000, 
and 

(5)  any  purchase  or  sale,  other  than  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  his  personal  residence . 
of  real  property  or  any  interest  therein  by 
him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jolntlv,  or 
by  any  person  acting  on  hU  behalf  or  pur- 
suant to  his  direction,  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  If  the  value  of  property  in- 
volved In  such  purchase  or  sale  exceeds 
$1 ,000. 

(b)  Reports  required  by  this  section  » other 
than  repwrts  so  required  by  candidates  of 
political  parties)  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
May  15  of  each  year.  In  the  case  of  any  per- 
son who  ceases,  prior  to  such  date  in  any 
year,  to  occupy  the  office  or  position  the 
occupancy  of  which  imposes  upon  him  the 
reporting  requirements  contained  m  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  file  such  report  on  the  last  day 
he  occupies  such  office  or  position,  or  on  such 
later  date,  not  more  than  three  months  after 
such  last  day,  ae  the  Commission  may 
prescribe. 

(C)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe.  The  Commission  may 
provide  for  the  grouping  of  items  of  income, 
sources  of  income,  assets,  IlabUliles  dealings 
in  securities  or  commodities,  and  purchases 
and  sales  of  real  property,  when  separate 
Itemization  Is  not  feasible  or  is  not  necessary 
for  an  accurate  disclosure  of  the  income,  net 
worth,  dealing  m  securities  and  commod- 
ities, or  purchases  and  sales  of  real  property 
of  any  Individual. 

(d)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  to  file 
a  report  required  by  this  section  or  who 
knowingly  and  wUlfully  files  a  false  report 
under  this  section,  shall  be  fined  $2,000.  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both. 

(6)  All  reports  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  Commission  as 
public  records  which,  under  such  reasonable 
regulations  as  It  shall  prescribe,  shall  be 
available  for  Inspection  by  members  of  the 
public. 

(f )  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  required 
by  this  section,  an  individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, a  Member  of  Congress,  an  officer  or 
employe©  of  the  United  States,  or  s  member 
of  a  uniformed  service,  during  any  calendar 
year  if  he  served  In  any  such  position  for 
more  than  six  months  during  such  calendar 
yetir. 

Ig)   As  used  In  this  section — 

il)  The  term  "Income"  meaiu  gross  in- 
come as  defined  In  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  The  term  "security"  means  security  as 
defined  In  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C  77b) 

(3 1  The  term  "commodity"  means  eom- 
m(xllty  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Com- 
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mo<llty  Exchange  Act.  as  amended   (7  V8C 
2). 

(41  The  tenn  "transactions  In  securltlea  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use.  transfer,  or  other  dis- 
position InvolTlng  any  security  or  commod- 
ity. 

(5)  The  term  "Member  of  Congress"  means 
a  Senator,  a  Representative,  a  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or  a  Delegate 

(6)  The  term  "offlcer"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  m  section  2104  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code. 

(7(  The  term  "employee"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  to  section  210S  of  such  title. 

(8)  The  term  "uniformed  service"  means 
any  of  the  Armed  Porces,  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the 
comn.lssloned  corps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

(9 1  The  term  "immediate  family"  means 
the  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or 
sister  of  an  individual,  and  the  spouMs  ol 
such  persons. 

(h)  Section  564  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f  I  AH  written  communications  and  mem- 
orandums stating  the  circumstances,  source, 
and  substance  of  all  oral  communications 
made  to  the  agency,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof,  with  respect  to  any  case  which  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  by 
any  person  who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  agency  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
public  record  of  such  case  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  communications  to  any 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  agency  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  Investigative  or 
prosecuttag  functions  for  the  agency  with 
respect  to  such  case  " 

(U  The  flrst  report  required  under  this 
section  shall  be  due  on  the  flfteenth  day  of 
May  occurring  at  least  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

(Ji  Effective  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act — 

(li  section  304(f)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign   Act  of   1971    Is  repealed: 

lai   section  6(fi   of  this  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  paragraph  desig- 
nation "(it",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
section; 

<3)  section  306(c>(n  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by 
striklngout  "(a»-fe)";  and 

(41  section  3l«  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971   is  amended — 

I  Ai  by  striking  out  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  the  phrase  "(other  than  section  304(f)  )• 
wherever  it  appears;  and 

(B)   by  striking  out  subsection   (c). 
Any  action  taken  under  any  provision  of  law 
repealed   or  struck   out   by   this   subsection 
shall  have  no  force  or  effect  on  or  after  such 
day 

3«c  23  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress,  mem- 
ben  of  the  President's  cabinet,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Judiciary  shall  not  be 
Increased  In  excess  of  the  annual  wage  guide- 
lines so  long  as  wage  and  price  controU 
continue. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dlstln- 
gtiished  Senator  from  MassachuaettB 
<Mr  Kennidt)  is  in  four  parts.  The 
first  part  that  we  have  before  us  at  this 
time  would  provide  for  a  subsidy  to  any 
candidate  for  Federal  office.  Including,  of 
course.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Of  course.  It  might  well 
be  dubbed  "The  Federal  OfHceholders' 
Subsldj-  Act,"  because  that  Is  what  It  Is 

It  would  subsidize  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  RepresentaUves  In  their 
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election  campaign  by  paying.  I  be- 
lieve, to  each  candidate,  15  cents  for  each 
person  of  voting  age  in  the  political  sub- 
division from  which  he  was  a  candidate. 
It  also,  of  course,  applies  to  Presidential 
elections. 

The  second  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment— we  will  get  to  that  In  time — is  of 
course  the  monstrosity  of  all  monstrosi- 
ties, because  It  would  subsidize  the  vari- 
ous candidates  not  for  election  as  Presi- 
dent but  for  the  party  nomination 
whether  it  be  Democrat  or  Republican 
It  would  provide  for  matching  contribu- 
tions— up  to  $100  contributions — up  to 
the  total  of  5  cents  for  each  person  of 
voting  age  throughout  the  countrv-  That 
would  provide  some  $7  million  for  each 
bona  fide  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  or  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion 

Now.  if  we  let  section  1  get  by.  we  will 
have  section  2  to  contend  with.  The  more 
steam  gathered  on  section  1.  that  mo- 
mentum will  carry  on  to  section  2  and 
we  will  have  a  monstrosity  there  that 
would  provide  for  subsidizing  Governor 
Rockefeller's  campaign  for  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  nomination  up  to  the 
tune  of  $7  million  from  the  American 
taxpayers.  Governor  Connally  the  same 
way.  and  any  of  the  various  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  running  for  Presi- 
dent. They  would  get  this  same  contribu- 
tion up  to  $7  million. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
taxpayer  knows  what  Is  contained  in  this 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  that 
many  Senators  have  bothered  to  check  it 
to  see  But  if  we  subsidize  our  own  cam- 
paigns—and that  is  what  this  provision 
before  us  now  would  do.  It  would  subsi- 
dize a  Senator's  campaign  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — I  do 
not  believe  that  Is  quite  what  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  wants  his  representatives 
In  the  Senate  and  House  to  do  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  taxpayers  feel  that 
is  In  the  public  Interest. 

While  these  provisions  provide  for  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  they  do  not  choke  off  pri- 
vate contributions  So  they  get  the  pri- 
vate contributions  and  after  they  exhaust 
that,  then  they  add  the  Federal  subsidy 
I  do  not  feel  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate want  to  provide  for  a  tremendous 
subsidy,  in  some  cases  possibly  millions  of 
dollars,  as  it  provides  a  mloimum  of 
$175,000;  but  the  15  cents  per  person  of 
voting  age,  in  some  of  the  big  States 
would  probably  be  up  to  $1  million,  $2 
million,  or  $3  million  to  be  provided  by 
the  taxpayers  to  Senators,  so  that  they 
will  get  the  subsidy  for  their  senatorial 
campaigns. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr    ALLEN    I  yield 
Mr   ERVIN   Is  there  any  limit  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  can  run  for  the 
nomination  for  President? 
Mr  ALLEN  No.  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Would  anyone  be  eligible 
for  President  who  is  35  years  of  age.  an 
American  citizen,  and  possessing  the 
other  qualifications  for  that  office'' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes  sir,  but  to  come  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  subsidy,  they 
would  have  to  get  out  and  get  $100  or 


$50  contributions  and  build  up  a  fund  of 
$100,000  before  they  could  qualify  for 
the  sut)6idi'. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  any  other 
limlUUon? 

Mr  ALLEN  That  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of. 

So.  Mr  President,  as  to  section  2,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  speak 
on  that  later,  but  I  will  speak  on  it  at 
this  time  if  I  can. 

Section  :  would  subsidize  Senate  cam- 
paigns All  right.  Section  2  provides 
for  subsidizing  Presidential  nomination 
campalgrLs  no  matter  for  what  pwlitlcal 
party.  It  would  subsidize  both,  whether 
running  for  the  Senate  or  running  for 
President.  That  Is  what  this  bill  calls 
for. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  shibboleth 
of  "L«t  us  have  public  financing"  is 
enough  to  cover  the  evils  m  this  amend- 
ment, and  there  are  four  parts  to  it. 

Section  3  provides  I  believe,  for 
doubling  the  Long  checkoff  dollar,  to 
make  that  $2  that  could  be  checked  off. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
It  Is  12  or  $10,  because  whatever  It  falls 
to  provide,  the  American  taxpayer  will 
have  to  pay  it,  anyhow,  because  they 
supplement  whatever  comes  In  on  that 
checkoff  to  pay  off  this  tremendous 
subsidy 

Section  4  would  double  the  amount 
that  a  taxpayer  can  claim  as  a  political 
contribution. 

So.  all  In  aU,  the  whole  thing  Is  a 
monstrosity. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senate.  It  Judged 
that  when  it  voted  down  this  same 
amendment.  In  substance,  when  we  were 
acting  on  S.  372,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  30,  1973. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Alatmma  vleld? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Could  the  Senator  tell  us 
whether  any  other  countries  pay  the 
campaign  expense.-^  of  candidates  for 
their  legl.slative  bodies,  or  for  high  of- 
fice, and  if  so,  whether  those  expenses 
are  paid  from  public  funds  and  by  vvhat 
means? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  advised  of  any, 
although  It  Is  possible  that  some  nations 
might  have  that  system. 

Mr  AIKEN  I'  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  look  that  up.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
certain  other  countries  have  tried  this 
with  disastrous  effects. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  not  seen  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  am  wondering  whether 
we  would  be  establishing  a  precedent 
among  the  larger  nations  if  we  paid  the 
campaign  expenses  of  our  candidates  out 
of  public  funds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  advised  of  anv 
such  system,  but  it  would  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent  in  my  judgment 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE.  In  the  bill  that  we  re- 
cently passed,  the  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures Act  of  1971.  we  limited  what  each 
candidate  for  the  Senate  could  sp^nd  to 
10  cents  per  voter 

Mr  ALLEN  In  the  primary  Fifteen 
cent*  In  the  general  election. 

Mr    PASTORE    Fifteen  cenU  in  the 
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general  election  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  that  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  subsidj'.  Is  there  any  cell- 
mg  on  what  a  candidate  can  spend,  or 
IS  it  wide  open? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  subsidy  Is  limited.  In 
the  primary  the  candidate  can  get  pri- 
vate subscriptions.  In  the  general  elec- 
tion, private  subscription  can  be  made 
to  the  Slate  committees  and  they  would 
finance  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  the 
Kennedy  amendment  does  limit  the 
amoiuit  that  any  candidate  can  spend. 
It  is  10  cents  for  the  primary  and  15 
cents  for  the  general.  Is  that  not  so'' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  provision  applies 
only  to  the  general  election,  a  15-cent 
limitation.  That  aspect  ls  patterned  on 
S.  372. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  story  as 
to  the  primar>? 

Mr.  KF^'NEDY  There  is  no  provision 
for  congres-sional  primaries.  A  wide  va- 
riety of  suggestions  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  such  primaries.  There  has 
been  a  general  disagreement  on  the  best 
way  to  approach  public  funding  for  con- 
gressional primaries,  but  it  was  felt  that 
at  least  we  could  take  a  major  step  in 
other  areas.  I  would  expect  that,  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  steps  would  be  taken 
to  cover  primaries  But  we  have  not  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  that  particular  prob- 
lem in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  reason  whj'  I  ask 
the  question  is  that  under  existing  law, 
which  Is  the  Campaign  Expenditures  Act 
of  1971.  a  person  is  limited  only  with 
reference  to  radio  and  television,  bill- 
boards, and  newspaper  advertising.  The 
rest  of  It  is  wide  open.  As  a  result,  we 
notice  that  in  the  last  election  more 
money  was  spent  by  candidates  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  Re- 
public. And  that  was  with  a  limitation. 

In  the  case  of  a  primary,  the  way  it  is 
left  wide  open,  I  am  won(ierlng  whether 
one  could  spend  any  amount  of  money 
in  order  to  win  a  nomination,  and 
whether  or  not  we  would  be  defeating 
the  very  purpose  we  are  tr>ing  to  ac- 
complish. If  we  are  going  to  have  a  limi- 
tation, we  ought  to  have  a  limitation  for 
the  primary  as  well  as  for  the  general. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator,  from  a  per.sonal  point  of 
view.  The  one  point  that  the  spon.sors  of 
this  amendment  could  agree  to  was  the 
limitation  with  regard  to  the  general 
election;  and  then,  hopefully,  at  another 
time,  in  another  Congress,  we  could  get 
the  limitation  with  regard  to  the  pri- 
mary. Of  course,  once  S,  372  is  enacted 
into  law,  there  will  In  all  likelihood  be 
strict  limits  on  spending  in  primaries. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  colloquy  not 
come  out  of  my  time 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  will  finish  this 
thought  on  my  own  time 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  indicated 
earlier  in  the  day  the  possibility  of  offer- 
ing the  pre\iously  passed  legislation,  S, 
372  as  a  substitute  for  this  amendment. 
Although  I  would  certainly  oppose  that, 
I  supported  the  previous  legislation,  and 
I  would  not  be  opposed  to  accepting  it 
as  an  addition  to  our  amendment,  not 
as  a  substitute  That  would  meet  the  ob- 


jections of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

So  if  we  are  able  to  make  progress  on 
this  sunendment.  and  if  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  or  any  other  Member  were  to 
propose  to  add  S  372,  which  passed  over- 
whelmingly, I  would  certainly  lu-ge  the 
Senate  to  accept  it  But  this  particular 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  that 
problem 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
see  fit  to  modify  his  amendment  in  that 
respect,  because  I  think  the  likelihood 
of  Its  adoption  would  be  enhanced. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  there  is  no 
limitation  in  the  primary.  The  Senator 
will  find  on  page  10  of  the  amendment 
that  the  subsidy  is  15  cents.  That  comes 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, out  of  his  hide. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  the  sul)stitute,  is  8.  372,  which 
was  pas,sed  in  the  Senate  on  July  30  by 
a  vote  of  82  to  8.  That  bill  was  heralded 
as  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  with 
respect  to  campaign  expenditure  reform 
In  truth.  It  was,  because  it  limited  con- 
tributions to  $3,000,  cash  contributions 
to  $50  It  cut  almost  in  half  the  overall 
amount  that  could  be  spent  by  a  candi- 
date, and  it  provided  for  full  disclosure 
of  all  contributiorLs  and  all  expenses. 

Mr  President,  the  reason  why  it  would 
be  good  to  add  this  amendment  to  the 
bill  is  that  S.  372  languishes  over  in  the 
House;  and  if  we  could  add  S  372  to  the 
debt  hmit  bill,  we  would  have  something 
on  which  lo  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  and  might  accomplish  the  weD 
nigh  impossible  feat  of  getting  some 
campaign  reform  legislation  in  the  next 
few  days.  So  It  would  have  great  possi- 
bilities, if  we  were  to  adopt  this  substi- 
tute. It  had  general  support  throughout 
the  Senate. 

If  we  provide  in  S.  372  for  a  limitation 
on  contributions  and  expenditures  but 
remaining  in  the  private  sector  and  the 
bill  is  over  in  the  House,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  want  to  get  it  out  of  committee, 
certainly  it  would  stay  In  committee  if 
the  Senate  reverses  course  completely 
and  goes  off  after  a  public  financing  rab- 
bit, starting  with  subsidies  for  our  own 
campaigns.  I  do  not  believe  Senators 
want  to  vote  to  subsidize  their  own  cam- 
paigns. I  certainly  hope  they  do  not. 

I  read  from  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHRiy)  immediately  before  S.  372 
was  passed: 

Today,  the  Senate  has  taken  an  important 
step  toward  limiting  the  influence  of  big 
money  in  politics.  The  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act,  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Comnaittee  on 
Rules  and  as  amended  on  the  floor  effectively 
restructures  campaign  financing  and  the  use 
of  big  money  In  politics. 

One  of  the  foremost  reforms  to  come  out 
of  this  bin  Is  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  This  Commission  wUl  be 
the  central  repository  of  campaign  contrl&u- 
tlon  and  expenditure  disclosures  It  wUl  have 
subpena  power  and  primary  Jurisdiction  to 
bring  cIvU  and  criminal  actions  In  court  to 
enforce  campaign  spending  laws  The  Com- 
mission will  be  composed  of  seven  members, 
distributed  among  the  two  major  political 
parties,  with  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  being 
the  seventh  member 

The    legislation    also    provides    that    each 


candidate  will  designate  one  central  cam- 
paign committee.  This  committee  will  re- 
ceive and  post  ai;  reports  and  statements  of 
expenditures  and  contributions  tiled  or  re- 
ceived on  behalf  of  a  candidate.  It  wUl  pro- 
vide a  one-stop  check  on  spending  for  a 
candidate  and  end  the  hiding  of  campaign 
contributions. 

The  legislation  also  limits  campaign  con- 
tributions to  »3.000  |>er  Individual  to  a  candi- 
date, places  a  »a6.000  celling  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  one  p>er8on  can  give  to  a 
variety  of  candidates  in  a  single  year,  and 
limits  spending  for  campaigns  to  10  cent* 
per  eligible  voter  in  any  primary  election  and 
15  cents  per  eligible  voter  In  the  general 
election. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  substitute 
will  be  adopted  for  part  l,  and  that  when 
it  is  adopted  for  part  1.  we  can  move  to 
table  the  other  parts  of  the  amendment. 
or  accept  what  we  want.  This,  that  is 
S.  372,  at  least,  will  be  before  Congress 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mi'  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  whether,  rather 
than  offering  it  as  a  substitute,  he  would 
be  prepared  to  offer  it  as  an  addition.  I 
would  join  him  as  a  cosponsor.  and  I 
think  many  other  Senators  would.  Let 
us  make  S.  3772  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiling  bill.  What  we  would  then 
have  would  be  the  many  significant  elec- 
tion reform  provisions  of  S.  372  which 
had  strong  bipartisan  support  when  it 
passed  the  Senate  last  July.  In  this  way 
we  will  be  providing  a  more  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  problem  of  cam- 
imign  financing.  I  would  certainly  join 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  proposing 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  insists  on  putting  it  in  as  a  sub- 
stitute, I  shall  put  it  in  as  an  amend- 
ment once  that  substitute  is  defeated. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  might  modify  his  amendment  to 
include  the  provisions  of  S.  372? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  Indicate  to  my 
good  friend  my  support.  We  are  all  in- 
terested in  this  matter. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  substitute  I  have  at  the 
desk 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  I  ask  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  prepared  to  support  the  amend- 
ment as  modified? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  I  do  not  support  It. 
The  Senator  did  not  ask  that.  He  asked 
If  I  would  be  willing  to  add  it  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Very  weU.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  substitute  which 
is  at  the  table  embodjing  the  provisions 
of  S.  372,  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  2  on  July  30  of  this  year  be 
added  as  an  amendment  to  part  1  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  ther« 
objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  imderst&cd 
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the  Senator  withdraws  S.  372  as  a  aub- 
satute  for  section  1  ? 

Mr  PASTORE  That  is  right. 
Mr    KEKKEDY    And  then  adds  it  to 
section  1  of  the  amendment? 
Mr  ALLEN.  That  Is  right. 
Mr   KENNEDY.  That  was  Introduced 
this  morning  Is  that  right? 

Mr    ALLEN    If  that  is  added.  I  will 
withdraw  it- 
Mr     KENNEDY,    Is   that    the   under- 
stemdmg  of  the  ParLlamentarlan?  That 
Is  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  la 
the  request  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  withdraws  his  amend- 
ment ais  a  substitute. 
Mr  P.\STORE  Yeas  and  nays. 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALIEN  I  yield. 

Mr  PERCY  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  am  required  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  because  I  am  a 
sponsor  of  the  pending  amendment,  but 
this  arrangement  would  reafUrm  what 
the  Senate  already  has  done  and  assure 
much  more  expeditious  handling  of  the 
matter  to  see  if  we  can  get  it  acted  on 
this  year  rather  than  next  year.  I  again 
commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  initiative  In  this  regard. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  thank  tbe  Senator.  I 
state  to  him  that  one  reason  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  willing  to  make  that 
agreement  is  the  fact  that  he  understood 
the  point  might  be  raised  that  the  sub- 
stitute which  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
offered  wa^  not  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
part  1 

Mr  ALLEN  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  Is  there  a  sufficient  second  ' 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  now  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  as  modified    I 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mr.  President,  what  is 
meant  by:  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment as  fUed^ 

Mr.  ALLEN  As  modified. 
Mr   KENNEDY   Mr   President,  a  par- 
liamentary mquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Is  this  a  moUon  to 
tatjle  part  1  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Saxbi^  The  motion  Is  to  table  part  1 
as  modified 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed with  these  votes  prior  to  the  hour 
of  3:30.  at  which  time  under  the  order 
previously  entered  the  Senate  is  sup- 
posed to  resume  consideration  of  the 
Ford  nomination 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER  There  is 
no  lime 

Mr    ROBERT  C    BYRD   At  3:30  pm. 
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the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of  the 
Ford  nomlnaUon.  Is  it  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  to  have  these  votes  back  to  back? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  hope  we  can  vote  on 
this  part  now  and  handle  future  votes  as 
they  come  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
10-minute  limitation  on  this  rollcall  vote 
and  that  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  Ford  nomination  in  executive 
session  immediately  upon  disposition  of 
this  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator 
clarify  the  request.  The  vote  on  the  Ford 
nominaUon  would  still  occur  at  4  30 
p.m.? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B\TID  Yes,  because 
only  5  minutes  would  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C    BYRD.  I  announce 
that    the   Senator   from   South   Dakota 
Mr.    McGovERN)    is   absent   on   official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Syioncton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Fa.nntn  >  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  McClurx) 
are  atwent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Florida  iMr  Oun- 
NXY)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr  Fannin)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  wtis  announced — yeas  40 
nays  55.  as  follows: 

1 


Mcciellan 

Nunn 

Ptmrton 

Rotli 

Scott. 

WUlUun  L 
8p«rkjn«n 
StenniA 
Stevenj 
Taft 

Talauul«e 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wrtder 


Mujikie 

Nelaon 

Psckwood 

PMtore 

PeU 

P«rcy 

Proxmlr* 

Randolph 

RlMcoS 

Scbwalkar 

Scott.  Hugh 

StAfford 

fitevenatin 

Tunn«7 

WtlltAnis 

Young 


(No    514  L«g 

TKAS— 40 

Allen 

Domenld 

Baker 

OomliUck 

B*rtl«tt 

ITAAriiivJ 

B*lImon 

Krrln 

Bennrtt 

Tfoag 

B«nUen 

Oold  water 

Bible 

anffln 

Brock 

Hanaen 

Bxickley 

Hatfield 

Brrd. 

Helma 

Harry  P 

Jr     BoUlaca 

Cotton 

Hniaka 

CurtU 

JotmatoD 

DoI« 

Long 

NATS— 86 

Abour«k 

Hartke 

Aiken 

HaakeU 

Baytx 

Hatbaway 

Bcall 

HuddlAAton 

Blden 

nngut* 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Burdlrk 

Inotiye 

Byrd.  Robut  C  JackAon 

Cannon 

Janu 

CaAe 

Kennedy 

Chllee 

Ma«nuAon 

Chxircb 

Manafleld 

CTartt 

MAthtAA 

Coofc 

MeOee 

CranAton 

Mclntyre 

Eadeton 

Metcalf 

Pulbrtsbt 

Mondale 

OniTAl 

Montoya 

Hart 

Uom 

NOT  VOTINO- 

Pannin 

MeClure 

Oumey 

McOovtm 

Symington 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  part 
1  of  amendment  No.  851  as  modified  was 
rejected 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
-sentaUves.  by  Mr  Hackney,  cxie  of  its 
reading  clerk-s  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  through  7  to  the  bill 
■HR  1284"  to  amend  title  5.  United 
SUteb  Code,  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  leave  system  for  Ped»»ral  em- 
ployees, and  that  the  House  agreed  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
8  to  the  bill,  with  an  amendment  in 
which  It  requepled  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing vot«B  of  the  two  Hou-ses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<HR.  7446'  to  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  1 H  R 
»25«  I  to  Increase  the  contribution  of  the 
Oovemment  to  the  ooets  of  health  bene- 
fits for  Federal  employees,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes:  a*ked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dul- 
SKi.  Mr  Hendi:r.son  Mr  Waldie,  Mr 
Gross,  and  Mr.  Hocan  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference 


EXECUnVE  SESSION— NOMINATION 
OF  GERALD  R.  FORD  TO  BE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
go  Into  execuUve  session  and  resume  the 
conslderaUon  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R  Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  vote  thereon 
to  occur  at  4:30  pm  .  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  di.'nmgulshed  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson/ 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr  President,  I  am 
casting  ray  vote  against  confirmation  of 
Mr  Ford  because  ray  philosophical  dif- 
ferences with  him  are  too  fundamental 
to  compromise,  and  because  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  he  can  provide  the  kind  of  Inspira- 
Uonal  leadership  this  NaUon  will  need 
should  he  succeed  to  the  Presidency  We 
a.'-e  after  al],  selecUng  a  potenUal  Presi- 
dent That  is  what  the  Vice  Presidency 
is  all  about. 

On  the  mo8t  Important  i.s.sues  of  the 
past  decade,  including  human  and  civil 
rlKhUs  and  the  war  in  Vietnam,  our  re- 
spective positions  have  been  fundamen- 
tally and  irreconcilably  at  odds  Our  dif- 
ferences are  of  such  .significance  that  I 
cannot  support  his  nomlnaUon  Just  as 
In  other  circumstance.s  he  would  not  tc 
able  to  support  muie 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  appointment 
It  requires  confirmation  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  We  are  not  acting  on  a  cab- 
inet appointment  which  is  a  peculiarly 
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personal  appointment  by  the  President 
of  a  personal  adviser  and  consultant  who 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
On  this  appointment  we  are  acting  in  a 
unique  capacity  as  electors  In  behalf  of 
200  million  American  people.  I  regret 
tliat  I  cannot  cast  an  affirmative  vote.  I 
do  not  believe  this  appointment  measures 
up  to  the  critical  demands  of  the  current 
circumstances  faced  by  the  Nation. 

I  Intend  nothing  I  have  said  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  reflection  upon  Mr.  Ford's 
clvarsu'ter  or  his  leadership  qualifications 
within  the  congressional  environment 
He  Is  properly  respected  as  an  honest 
and  hcKiorable  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
to  approve  the  nomination  of  Congress- 
man Gerald  R  Ford  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States 

In  reaching  that  decision,  I  am  fully 
aware  that  Congressman  Ford  could  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  millions  of  voters  who 
could  have  been  expected  to  participate 
In  a  Presidential  election  just  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  reminded 
us. 

Further.  I  am  aware  that  there  is 
little  agreement  between  his  and  my 
voting  records,  and  that  at  least  some 
persons  and  organizations  with  whom  I 
often  agree  argue  that  the  nominee 
should  be  rejected  because  of  his  voting 
record. 

And,  finally,  I  understand  that  some 
persons  find  it  objectionable  that  a  Pres- 
ident under  threat  of  possible  impeach- 
ment be  permitted  to  nominate  his  po- 
tential successor. 

Because  Mr  Ford  may  become  the 
President.  t>ecau.se  my  vote  in  effect  re- 
places those  of  mllllon.s  of  citizens,  and 
because  of  the  objections  raised  to  the 
nomination,  I  should  explain  the  basis 
for  my  decision. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
spirit  of  the  25th  amendment  intends 
that  any  person  becoming  Vice  President 
under  Its  provisions  be  of  the  same  party 
:i.s  the  President 

Beyond  that,  the  task  of  developing 
criteria  against  which  to  measure  a 
nominee  becomes  more  difficult. 

In  his  testimony  at  a  Senate  Rules 
Committee  hearing  on  the  nomination. 
Senator  Bayh.  who  led  the  way  in  writing 
and  in  securing  passage  of  the  25th 
amendment,  suggested  these  criteria: 

Honesty.  Integrity,  no  skeletons  :n  the 
rioset  that  (would)  exacerbate  the  con'ft- 
denc«  problem  as  we  have  It  right  now,  and 
an  appropriate  respect  for  and  dedlcatton  to 
reaaonable  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Congressman  Ford,  in  my  view,  meets 
those  qualifications  As  I  said  at  the  opien- 
Ing  of  the  confirmation  hearlng.s,  I  have 
never  had  any  reason  to  doubt  Jerry 
Ford's  Integrity  and  sincerity  during  the 
almost  20  years  I  have  known  him 
Nothing  in  the  hearings  on  his  nomina- 
tion has  suggested  tiiat  my  statement 
was  incorrect. 
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While  few  persons  would  argue  against 
the  criteria  suggested  by  Senator  Bayh, 
some  contend  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  They  ask  that  Congress  go 
further  by  developing  tests.  Including  his 
voting  record,  and  criteria,  including  his 
actions  as  minority  leader  of  the  House, 
to  Judge  his  ability  to  be  President. 

I  wish  I  knew  how  to  do  that  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  now  smd  when  con- 
sidering candidates  under  the  normal 
nominating  process.  Unhappily,  the  truth 
is  that  no  one  knows  how  anyone  would 
fimctlon  as  a  President. 

This  Nation  has  had  Presidents  who 
came  to  ofDce  highly  qualified  and  turned 
out  to  be  dlsapiwlntlng  Chief  Execu- 
tives, and  we  have  had  Chief  Executives 
who  came  to  office  with  apparently  little 
to  recommend  them,  who  became  strong 
and  effective  Presidents 

And.  too,  we  have  had  Presidents  who 
have  grown  quicklj-  and  positively  once 
in  office.  We  need  look  no  further  back 
In  history  than  to  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
who  came  to  the  Senate  from  a  southern 
State,  but  as  a  national  leader  told  the 
Congress.  "We  shall  overcome." 

So.  in  reaching  my  decision,  I  am  look- 
ing at  Jerry  Ford's  voting  record,  but 
also  at  the  vote  of  confidence  given  him 
by  the  people  of  his  district  and  at  his- 
tory. 

I  am  measuring  him  against  my  views 
of  what  actions  a  President  should  take, 
but  also  against  what  any  President  will 
be  able  to  do  during  the  next  3  years  be- 
cause of  damage  done  to  public  confi- 
dence In  our  political  process. 

I  am  considering  the  complaint  that 
a  man  should  be  judged  by  the  person 
who  nominated  him.  but  I  also  remember 
that  one  goal  In  the  long  struggle  for 
equality  In  this  Nation  is  to  have  each 
person  judged  as  an  individual. 

So  I  conclude,  based  on  personal 
knowledge  of  Jerry  Ford,  that  should  he 
be  called  to  the  Presidency,  he  would  be 
a  6tead>-.  decent,  and  believable  Chief 
Executive. 

And  those  attributes,  I  beheve,  are 
what  this  Nation  needs  most  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  in  history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.self  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  may  I 
say  that  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
both  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  have  touched 
on  some  of  the  problems  whlc±i  con- 
cerned us  in  considering  this  nomination. 

I.  myself.  dlfTer  materially  from  Mr. 
Ford  on  many  philosophical  Issues.  Our 
voting  records  have  been  quite  divergent 
in  the  time  we  have  been  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

However,  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  looked  upon  this  as  being  our  re- 
sponsibihty  to  consider  the  qualifications 
of  the  person  who  was  selected  by  the 
President 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  use  his  micro- 
phone'!' I  caoinot  hear  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 


mittee worked  on  the  assumption  that 
the  President  is  entitled  to  have  someone 
of  his  own  political  philosophy  In  that 
position,  someone  who  would  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  the  people  who  elected 
the  President  to  that  office,  and  someone 
whose  views  were  close  to  those  of  the 
President. 

It  was  on  that  assumption  that  we  con- 
ducted our  investigation.  It  was  not  on 
the  question  of  whether  we  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed philosophically  with  Mr.  Ford. 
Had  that  been  the  case.  I  think  It  would 
have  been  up  to  the  committee  to  make 
its  own  selection  rather  than  act  on  the 
selection  made  and  sent  to  us  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  simply  say  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
was  one  of  the  matters  we  considered 
very  thoroughly  and  very  seriously.  We 
conducted  a  very  thorough  investigation 
of  Mr.  Ford.  It  was  a  more  thorough  in- 
vestigation than  has  ever  been  conducted 
of  any  candidate  for  political  office  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  campaign.  The  Presi- 
dent is  subject  to  review  by  the  press  and 
by  the  general  public  in  his  travels 
around  the  country.  However,  the  Mce 
President  has  never  been  subjected  to 
that  sort  of  scrutiny. 

In  this  Instance  we  not  only  tried  to 
represent  the  positions  of  the  people  and 
the  voters  of  this  country  In  making  our 
investigation,  but  we  even  went  further 
and  went  Into  the  matter  of  whether  he 
would  make  a  fit  President. 

It  was  after  that  type  of  a  most 
thorough  and  searching  Investigation 
that  we  did  make  our  recommendations 
and  approved  Mr.  Ford  unanimously. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  some  of 
us  on  the  committee  were  obviously  not 
enthusiastic  about  this  matter  because  of 
the  obvious  philosophical  differences  we 
have.  However,  we  have  at  least  gone  Into 
his  background  thoroughly.  We  have  had 
Interviews  with  people  who  have  known 
him  for  many  years.  We  have  gone  into 
his  history,  have  gone  into  his  profes- 
sional life  and  into  his  life  In  Congress. 

We  addressed  our  inquiry  to  matters 
that  bear  on  ills  moral  fitness  and  char- 
acter. And  after  that  type  of  searching 
review,  the  commjttee  voted  unanimously 
that  the  nominee  be  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Ford  occur  not  later 
than  4:30  this  afternoon.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  'Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  "WILLIAM  L  SCOTT  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  in  support 
of  a  former  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Like  man>-  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
fiave  also  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
and  to  work  with  Jerry  Foui  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  House.  And  as  the 
distingxil&hed  chcdrman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  has  just 
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said,  the  conunlttee  unanimously  sup- 
ported the  nomination  oi  Mr.  Pohb  by 
the  President.  The  committee  recom- 
mended to  the  full  Senate  that  it  con- 
flrm  the  nomination. 

This  conumttee  recommendation  came 
only  after  an  exhaustive  investigation 
Into  Congressman  Fobs  s  financial,  per- 
sonal and  proie&sional  background.  Hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  investigative  material 
were  provided  the  committee  by  the  FTBI 
In  the  end.  however,  the  report  concluded 
that  JtKKTc  FoRi)  was  honest  and  clean 
and  possessed  the  integrity  that  this  Na- 
tion needs  for  the  holder  of  its  second 
highest  ofBce. 

I  commend  the  distingiiished  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  their  promptness  in  reporting 
the  r.omination  and  for  their  diligent  ef- 
fort to  assure  this  body  and  the  Nation 
that  the  hearings  and  Investigation  of 
the  nonxinee  were  both  complete  and 
honest 

The  committee's  conclusions  surprised 
few  if  any  Members  of  the  Senate  Re- 
gardless of  political  philosophy,  we  who 
tnow  Jerky  Pord  are  convinced  he  Is  an 
honorable  and  honest  person. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
he  IS  among  the  best  prepared  and  quali- 
fied individuals  ever  to  be  called  to  serve 
as  Vice  President. 

A  graduate  of  Michigan.  Yale  Law 
School,  a  veteran  of  World  War  11.  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  3  years  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Navy  the  people  of 
Michigan's  Fifth  Congressional  District 
elected  him  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  that  they  reelected  him 
13  times  His  Republican  colleagues  have 
had  him  serve  as  their  leader  in  the 
House  for  the  past  9  years 

.As  a  leader  in  the  other  body,  he  has 
served  under  both  a  Democratic  and  a 
Republican  President  He  has  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture while  pursuing  peace  throughout  the 
world.  And  many  of  President  Nixon's 
foreign  policy  dlrecUves  have  been  bol- 
stered by  Jbrry  Ford's  leadership  in  the 
House  as  he  worked  to  assiire  passage  of 
those  measures  needing  the  consent  of 
Congress 

I  am  glad  we  are  acting  promptly,  and 
undoubtedly  It  will  be  favorable  upon 
this  nomination.  Certainly  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues In  the  other  body  will  act  with 
like  dispatch. 

In  mv  opinion,  Jirry  Ford  will  be  an 
excellent  Vice  President,  a  healer  of 
wotmds,  and  a  man  of  wisdom,  fairness, 
and  trust 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  together 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Rules 
Cooimlttee,  I  have  condocted  a  search- 
ing Inquiry  Into  Representative  Fobd's 
pubUc  and  private  record  I  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  were 
satisfied  that  he  Is  a  man  of  Integrity, 
character,  and  probity,  and  one  who  win 
not  abuse  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of 
his  public  office. 
I    would    add    that    integrity— basic 


honesty— Is  a  quality  in  very  high  de- 
mand in  the  highest  reaches  of  our  Oov- 
emment  these  days  This  Is  particularly 
so  when  we  realize  the  record  of  the  man 
whom  Representative  Ford  wUl  replace 
I  have  some  very  basic  philosophical 
differences  with  Representative  Ford  on 
Oovernment  policies  But  I  also  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
elected  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  has 
a  right  under  the  25th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  to  nominate  a  Vice 
President  who  Is  In  agreement  with  him 
on  basic  policies 

In  recommending  the  approval  of  the 
nomination,  therefore.  I  am  supporting 
the  nomination  of  a  man  of  integrity  and 
am  respecting  the  wishes  of  the  people 
as  expressed  in  the  1972  national  elec- 
tion, but  in  no  way  am  I  endorsing  his 
political  views. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  President,  shortly  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  Representa- 
tive Qeralo  R  Ford  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes 

This  Is  an  historic  occasion.  For  the 
first  time  a  vote  will  be  taken  pursuant 
to  the  25th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  25th  amendment 
Is  to  Insure  that  our  Nation  would  never 
again  be  without  a  Vice  President  for 
any  substantial  length  of  tune  The 
drafters  of  the  amendment  envisioned 
the  prompt  nomination  and  considera- 
tion of  a  Vlce-Presldentlal  nominee 

I  am  proud  that  the  Senate  Is  perform- 
ing valiantly  Its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility under  the  25th  amendment  The 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  which  just 
completed  an  exhaustive  38-day  inquiry 
Into  the  Vlce-Presldentlal  nominee's 
background,  deserves  considerable  praise 
I  would  particularly  like  to  commend  the 
splendid  leadership  of  Senators  Caitwon 
and  Cook  in  conducting  this  most  thor- 
ough and  expeditious  Investigation, 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  conclusion 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  reached.  By 
a  unanimous  vote,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President 
I  endorse  that  conclusion  I  believe  that 
Geraid  Ford  is  eminently  qualified  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
the  Vice-Presidency. 

A  candidate  for  the  Nation's  second 
highest  office  must  possess  many  out- 
standing qualifications  for  the  Job  But, 
most  important,  he  must  be  qualified  to 
assume  the  Nation's  highest  office  at  any 
moment  The  essential  measures  of  an 
individual  for  either  post  are  competence 
and  Integrity. 

In  his  legislative  career,  Giraxd  Ford 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  competence 
He  has  served  with  distinction  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  25  years  In 
1965.  as  a  measure  of  the  respect  Ger.ald 
Ford  had  achieved,  his  Republican  col- 
leagues elected  htm  House  minority 
leader 

As  minority  leader,  Gerald  Ford  has 
demonstrated  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
leadership    His  knowledge  of  the  legis- 


lative process  Is  unsurpa-ssed  Gerald 
Ford  can  accomplish  .so  much  beca-ose 
he  possesses  that  Invaluable  leadership 
trait  of  being  able  to  work  with  people 
He  has  that  ability  to  draw  people  to- 
gether without  rancor  despite  theL'  dif- 
fering views  Such  an  as.set  will  serve 
our  Nation  well 

Before  his  nomination  hearings,  Ger- 
ald Ford  wa.s  known  as  a  man  of  unas- 
sailable integrity  The  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee inquiry  has  reinforced  this  assess- 
ment. 

Gerald  Ford  Is  perhaps  the  most  scru- 
tlnl7ed  candidate  In  history  The  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  FBI,  the  General  .Accounting 
Office,  the  Librar>-  of  Congress,  and  nu- 
merous other  public  and  private  orgtmi- 
zatlons,  conducted  the  most  thorough 
investigation  possible  The  result  of  this 
Inquiry  was  the  committee's  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  should  be 
confirmed. 

In  addition  to  being  the  initial  prece- 
dent for  the  implementation  of  the 
25th  amendment,  I  hope  the  Ford 
nomination  hearings  will  also  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  the  future  selection  and 
consideration  of  all  Vice  Presidential 
nominees  In  recent  times  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  tragic  aftermath  of  choosing 
Vlce-Presldentlal  nominees  without  con- 
ducting a  careful  search  intx)  their  back- 
grounds Perhaps  this  inquiry-  will  ser^-e 
as  a  catalyst  to  badly  needed  reform 
In  this  Important  area  of  our  election 
process. 

Another  consideration  weighing  heav- 
ily In  favor  of  confirming  Mr  Ford's 
nomination  Is  the  tremendous  rapport  he 
has  with  fellow  Members  of  Congress. 
Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  respect 
Jerry  Ford  And  he  respects  them 

His  style  of  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  genuinely  open 
and  consultlve  He  has  testified  that  as 
Vice  President  or  President  he  would 
continue  to  make  himself  atxesslble  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  press. 

Congress  and  the  Nation  would  cer- 
tainly welcome  such  an  atutude  At  a 
time  when  a  continuous  state  of  confron- 
tation between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  overwhelms  the  country, 
Jerry  Ford  will  be  of  Invaluable  assist- 
ance In  restoring  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  cooperation 

Gerald  Ford  will  bring  to  the  office  of 
Vice  President  nut  only  a  conciliatory  at- 
titude and  a  cooperative  spirit,  but  can- 
dor and  an  open  mind 

As  Members  of  Congress  already  know. 
Gerald  Ford  Is  a  man  of  Independent 
Judgment  During  the  Senate  hearlnKs 
on  his  nomination,  he  said  he  would 
have  made  the  Watergate  tapes  available 
to  the  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox 
and  spared  the  Nation  the  ak'ony  of  the 
resignation  of  Attorney  General  Elliot 
Richardson  and  the  firings  of  Archibald 
Cox  and  Deputy  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion, the  Vice- President -designate  said 
he  did  not  believe  that  executive  privi- 
lege should  be  applied  In  Investigations 
of  criminal  acts 

I  have  personally  known  Jerry  PtoRo 
for  many  years    I  respect  him  for  his 
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professional  competence  and  for  his  in- 
tegrity I  believe  that  he  Is  well  qualified 
for  the  Vice  Presidency  and.  If  neces- 
sary, the  Presidency. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  can  readily 
accept  many  of  his  positions  past  and 
present  I  have  reviewed  his  civil  rights 
record  and  find  It  lacking  in  too  many 
instances.  Yet  from  my  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Jerry  Ford  as  well  as  the  official 
record.  I  find  that  his  attitude  stems  from 
his  conservative  constituency  and  phi- 
losophy I  find  no  malice  in  his  votes  or 
pronouncements  But  shortly  I  shall  be 
voting  to  elevate  Jerry  Ford  to  a  posi- 
tion wheretn  he  will  represent  all  the 
people,  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old  We  are  today  voting  on 
behalf  of  all  these  Americans 

In  voting  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Gerald  R  Pord  to  be  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  express  not  my  ap- 
proval of  all  hLs  past  actions  but  my  faith 
in  him  and  In  his  future  conduct  I 
believe  Jerry  Ford  will  fully  understand 
the  breadth  of  his  constituency  and  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  Americans  that  re- 
main deferred.  1  am  confident  that  the 
immense  burdens  of  the  office  will  bring 
out  even  more  of  the  essential  goodness 
of  the  man. 

This  15  a  time  to  look  forward,  not 
backward  Our  times  of  anguish  require 
men  of  courage  and  conviction  Our  peo- 
ple seek  a  sign  of  hope  and  a  word  of 
encouragement 

Jerry  Ford,  the  man,  gives  me  hope. 
I  am  encouraged  today  by  the  prospect  of 
prompt  confirmation  of  his  nomination 
I  shall  vote  to  confirm  the  nomination. 
I  am  confident  he  wlU  uphold  my  trust, 
our  trust,  and  above  all  the  Nation's 
trust, 

Mr.  COOK,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  for  the  Nation  to  feel 
that  the  Senate  lakes  lightly  thie  re- 
sponsibility for  advising  and  consenting 
to  the  nomination  of  Gerald  Ford  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  or 
that  we  consider  it  to  be  such  a  minor 
matter  that  we  allocate  less  than  1  hour 
of  debate  to  the  Issue  The  Nation  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  exhaustive 
hearings  have  been  held,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  in 
which  the  Senate  has  great  confidence. 
In  addition,  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  drawing  on  the  experience  and 
knowledge  that  many  of  them  have  had 
personally  hi  knowing  the  nominee  over 
a  period  of  many  years  and  on  thorough 
FBI  reports. 

I  am  certain  also  that  the  leader- 
ship—the managers  of  the  present  con- 
firmation proceedings — would  have  pro- 
vided any  amount  of  time  the  Senate  de- 
sired for  debate  on  this  particular  Issue 
The  very  fact  that  those  who  have  .said 
they  Intend  to  vote  against  the  nomina- 
tion have  given  their  sUtements  in  a 
relatively  few  minutes,  indicates  that 
even  they.  In  their  opposition,  are  doing 
so  from  the  standpoint  of  principle 
rather  than  out  of  any  questions  con- 
cerning the  nominee's  Integrity  or  char- 
acter or  demonstrative  ability  as  a  val- 
ued leader  of  Congress. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  simply  state  that 
many  of  us  are  under  no  illusion  that 
we  are  advising  and  consenting  to  some- 
one of  the  stature  of  a  F\)undlng  Father. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  to  be  found  In  the 
country  today.  We  do  not  think  It  Is  a 
name  that  will  likely  go  down  In  the 
annals  of  history',  like  such  great  former 
Vice  Presidents  as  John  Adams,  Tliomas 
Jefferson,  John  C,  Calhoun,  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  But,  I  think  that  if 
we  consider,  for  example,  Harry  Tru- 
man, few  In  the  Senate  at  the  mo- 
ment their  colleague,  Harry  Truman,  was 
nominated  to  be  Vice  President  or  as- 
sumed the  office,  would  have  recognized 
or  realized  that  Harry  Truman  was  ca- 
pable of  the  greatness  that  he  achieved 
as  President,  I  believe  that  Jerry  Ford 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  though  he 
probably  would  not  yet  be  classifled  as 
one  of  the  potential  "great "  Vice  Presi- 
dents, he  nonetheless  wUl  strive  to 
achieve  this  stature 

Mr.  President,  we  are  substituting  our 
combined  judgment,  as  535  Members  of 
Congress,  for  months  of  campaigning, 
the  convention  process,  and  the  votes  of 
70  million  people. 

It  is  an  awesome  responsibility  that 
we  Eissume.  We  wiU  be  casting  our  votes 
today,  realizing  the  Insight  in  the  words 
of  the  first  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  John  Adams,  who  philosophized 
about  his  job.  saying: 

In  thlfi  Job,  I  am  nothing,  but  I  may  be- 
come everything 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  probably  not  a 
single  Member  of  this  body  who  will  not 
have  in  his  mind  at  the  moment  he  casts 
his  vote  today  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
distinct  possibility  Jerry  Ford  could  be- 
come, through  a  series  of  circumstances, 
"everything"  so  far  as  the  Gtovemment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  con- 
cerned— at  least,  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  an  awe- 
some responsibility  we  have,  to  weigh  and 
to  search  our  consciences  for  the  best 
judgment  we  can  bring  forth. 

We  are  aware,  also,  that  the  Vice 
President  Is  more  than  the  oft-quoted 
one  heart-beat  away"  from  the  highest 
office  in  the  land  We  have  come  to  see 
the  Vice  President  as  a  molder  of  public 
opinion,  an  effective  spokesman  for  our 
Nation  around  the  world  and  certainly, 
a  proponent  of  domestic  pohcies  which 
will  be  extremely  important. 

It  is  with  these  criteria  that  we  evalu- 
ate Jerry  Ford,  his  capabilities  and  his 
competence. 

I  feel  that  he  will  admirably  fulfill 
these  functions.  Everything  I  have  seen 
to  date  indicates  it.  Certainly  he  can  be 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  President  as 
he  serves  in  the  second  highest  office  in 
the  land  But,  we  all  know  that  he  can 
do  a  far  b-=!tter  job  of  being  the  eyes 
and  ears,  the  sense  and  the  antennae,  of 
Congress  as  a  whole,  and  have  a  pro- 
found Impact  on  its  Input  into  the  Presi- 
dency. 

The  President  wisely  selected  Jerry 
Ford  with  the  thought  In  mind  that 
Jepry  Ford  would  not  be  silent  concern- 
ing his  strongly  felt  convictions  about 
what  is  right  for  our  country  and  what  is 
the  right  course  of  action  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  follow. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  living  in  un- 
precedented times.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  Nation's  history,  we  will  utUize  the 
25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  calls  upon  the  President  to  nomi- 
nate a  new  Vice  President  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office.  For  the  first  time 
m  our  history  a  Vice  President  was 
foreed  to  resign  from  office.  It  was  a  con- 
fidence-shattering experience  for  the 
American  people 

For  these  reasons.  Mr  President.  I 
want  to  commend  President  Nixon  on 
his  selection  of  Gerald  Ford  as  the  Vice 
Presidential  nominee  He  will  be  respon- 
sive to  the  American  people's  feelings 
and  needs.  He  will  restore  Integrity  and 
confidence  to  the  second  highest  office 
in  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  met  Jerry 
Ford  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  had 
already  been  elected  to  Congress  for  his 
first  term,  and  I  was  In  my  first  year  as 
president  of  Bell  L  HoweD.  We  were 
gathered  In  Peoria,  111  ,  where  he  was  to 
receive  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce's award  as  "One  of  the  10  Out- 
standing Young  Men  in  the  Nation  "  I 
was  Impressed  with  Jerry  Ford's  gra- 
cious open  manner  and  his  straightfor- 
wardness. I  have  continued  to  be  even 
more  Impressed  over  the  years  as  I  have 
seen  him  work. 

Even  as  he  has  risen  through  the  ranks 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  his 
scope  of  interest  has  naturally  broad- 
ened, Jerry  Pord  has  not  lost  sight  of 
his  first  obligation— representing  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  Even  as  he  became  a 
national  leader  of  the  Republican  Party, 
he  never  failed  to  put  the  views  of  his 
constituents  before  any  other  considera- 
tion. 

Jerry  Ford  is  a  man  of  character  and 
mtegrity  I  am  confident  that  he  will  take 
to  heart  the  views  of  all  Americans  as 
easily  and  sincerely  as  he  has  the  views 
of  the  people  he  represents  in  Michigan. 
I  believe  he  will  be  as  responsive  to  all 
Americans  as  he  has  been  to  the  people 
of  Michigan. 

It  was  imperative  that  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  investigate  Represent- 
ative Ford's  background  closed-  The 
American  people  deserved  that  and 
Jerry  Ford  deserved  a  thorough  Inves- 
tigation so  that  any  questions  of  miscon- 
duct might  be  dispelled  before  he  as- 
sumed high  office. 

I  was  Impressed  with  his  performance 
before  the  committee  His  candor  and 
sincerity  during  the  questlomng  only- 
furthered  my  notion  of  what  a  good  Vice 
President  he  will  be  I  believe  that  all 
Americans  were  reassured  when,  asked 
to  define  his  concept  of  the  Presidency. 
Congressman  Ford  replied 

I  think  the  President  has  to  be  a  i)er8on 
of  great  truth,  and  the  American  people  have 
to  believe  that  he  Is  truthful,  I  think  that 
the  President  has  to  lead  by  example,  dis- 
playing the  standards,  morally,  ethically  and 
otherwise,  by  which  most  American*  I  ire 
their  lives, 

I  expect  that  Jerry  Ford,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Vice  President,  will  live  up  to 
the  high  standards  he  sets  for  the  Presi- 
dency He  will,  I  expect,  be  all  that  the 
American  people  would  hope  their  Vice 
President  would  be. 
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Mr  President.  In  summAry,  let  me  say 
Uiat  from  the  standpoint  of  morality. 
ethics,  and  the  fine  charactertstica  we 
personally  Icnow  Jebry  Foro  poAses^es, 
we  have  no  hesitancy  whatsoever  In  say- 
ing that  he  will  restore  to  the  OfQce  of 
the  Vice  President  the  integrity  which 
recent  events  have  severely-  daniaged. 
and  which  I  trust  will  be  fully  re,stored 
by  thi3  conflrmaUon  procesfi 

Mr.  COOK  Mr  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  disUn^uUhed  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr  Cubtisi 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  this  Is  an 
ills  tone  da>-  in  the  U.S  Senate  and  for 
all  Americans.  It  is  the  ftrst  time  we  have 
voted  for  a  Vice- Presidential  cai;didate 
appointed  by  the  President  under  the 
new  25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
There  is  a  certain  exhilaration  attached 
to  casting  a  vote  In  faith  of  a  man  and 
in  faith  of  a  syste<n  that  continues  to 
endure  regardless  of  stress 

With  the  exhilaration  goes  an  Incredi- 
ble responslblhty  to  the  voters  who  will 
soon  have  a  Vice  President  they  did  not 
cast  ballots  for.  to  the  President  who  de- 
serves a  Vice  President  loyal  to  his  own 
political  philosophy,  and  to  ourselves. 
who  will  make  a  decision  we  all  must  live 
with. 

I  am  proud  to  be  In  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  to  cast  this  historic  vote  for  Qirald 
R.  Ford,  a  vote  it  will  be  easy  to  live  with 
In  this  tmie  of  political  crisis  of  con- 
fidence in  this  country,  we  need  a  leader 
who  does  not  threaten  confidence  and 
who  signifies  honesty.  Integrity,  and  total 
competence 

I  agree  with  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  we  have  found  such  a  can- 
didate in  Oebald  Pord  Mr  Ford  has 
Indeed  survived  a  trial  by  fire  The  FBI 
has  completed  the  largest  single  investi- 
gation ever  conducted  on  a  candidate 
for  public  office,  engaging  the  services  of 
33  field  offices  and  over  350  special 
agents,  who  interviewed  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  In  many  areas  of  the 
country  The  Rules  Committee  reviewed 
the  1700-page  FBI  report  and  considered 
Mr  Ford's  total  record  and  found  no  bar 
or  Impediment  which  would  disqualify 
him  for  the  office  of  Vice  President, 

Again.  I  believe  this  is  a  decision  we 
can  easily  live  with. 

The  overriding  question  that  we  must 
answer  is.  of  course.  Is  Congressman 
Gerald  Ford  presidential  calibre'  Hav- 
ing Itnown  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. I  can  answer  with  unequivocal  and 
positive  enthusiasm,  yes  Mr  Ford  Is  a 
man  of  depth,  experience,  leadership, 
faith,  and  integrity  He  can.  and  will,  rise 
to  whatever  duty  the  course  of  events 
might  place  on  his  shoulders 

I  am  proud  to  support  the  nomination 
of  a  native  son.  Omaha.  Nebraslta.  hav- 
ing been  the  birthplace  of  Mr  Ford 
Though  he  is  rightly  claimed  by  the  State 
of  Michigan,  the  State  he  has  repre- 
sented In  Congress  for  25  years,  today 
we  will  cast  a  vole  that  maJus  httn  belong 
to  the  whole  country 

In  his  own  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee  Mr  Ford  said  he  is  willing 
to  become  a  ready  conciliator  and  calm 
communicator  between  the  White  House 
and  Capitol  Hill  ' 

ryie   entire  country   is   in   need  of   a 


ready  conciliator  and  calm  communica- 
tor these  days.  Let's  bestow  the  role 
willingly  upon  Gerald  Ford  We  are  not 
only  approving  a  Vlce-PresidenUal  can- 
didate We  are  establishing  a  solid  con- 
stitutional precedent  to  see  us  through 
the  crises  that  are  Inevitable  In  a  world 
where  fallible  men  must  r^e 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  unanimous 
approval  by  the  Senate  nf  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  COOK  I  >'ield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Hi  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  having 
known  Representative  Ford  for  25  years. 
having  gone  out  to  Orauid  Rapids,  Micii  . 
to  campaign  for  him.  It  would  be  quite 
Inappropriate  for  me  to  sit  silent  when 
I  Intend  to  vote  for  making  him  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  adopt 
as  my  reason  the  general  statement  by 
the  committee,  which  I  think  Is  admir- 
able, at  page  97  of  its  report. 

I  take  this  time  to  make  one  very 
Important  point.  We  are  not  living  in  a 
vacuum.  We  have  just  had  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  the  resignation  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  whom  Gerald  Ford  Is  suc- 
ceeding. We  have  the  additional  deep 
trauma  in  the  countr>'  of  the  Watergate 
events,  which  Involve  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  himself. 

I  think  it  should  be  Inspiring  to  every 
young  American  that,  after  the  most 
thorough  scrutiny,  we  were  able  to  con- 
firm the  nomination — and  I  think  nearly 
unanimously — of  an  op>en-faced.  honor- 
able, and  devoted  American,  worthy  of 
being  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
who  describes  himself,  quite  accurately, 
as  a  moderate  on  domestic  affairs,  con- 
servative on  fiscal  affairs,  but  a  very 
dyed -In -the -wool  internationalist  In  for- 
eign policy — pretty  much  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  elected  in  1972 

Mr  President,  there  are  good  men  in 
this  country  Not  even-'  public  official  is 
corrupt;  not  every  public  official  Is  lack- 
ing in  moral  probity  The  young  people 
of  our  country  can  take  heart  from  the 
fact  that  It  Is  possible  to  find  within  the 
choice  of  the  President  and  by  agreement 
of  Congress  a  decent,  honorable,  forth- 
right American,  clean  as  a  hounds  tooth, 
who  deserves  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.   If  providence  so  wishes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Cur- 
tis) The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  COOK.  Mr  President.  I  yield  2 
minute.^  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerald  R  Ford  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  matter  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  Nation  It  is  so  on 
Its  own  merits,  and  should  be  considered 
on  Its  own.  without  reference  to  any  con- 
troversies now  surroimding  the  Presi- 
dency 

There  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  Nation's 
second  highest  office,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion charges  Congress  with  responsibility 
in  filling  the  vacancy  Following  the  pro- 
cedure established  by  the  26th  amend- 
ment, the  President  has  submitted  his 
nomination,  and  the  Congress  must  now 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  confirmed 

This  Is  the  first  time  the  machinery 


of  the  25tli  amendment  iias  been  put 
into  operation  since  it  was  ratified  In 
1967,  It  was  formulated  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  stability  and  continuity 
of  our  governmental  system  require  that 
the  Vice  Presidency  not  go  unfilled  for 
any  extended  length  of  time  In  this 
fast-paced  age,  the  death  or  incapacity 
uf  a  President  might  require  someone  to 
,step  in  at  a  moments  notice  and  lead 
the  Nation,  but  reason  and  our  political 
tradition  demand  that  there  be  the  ut- 
most assurance  that  an  administration  s 
goals,  philosophy,  and  programs  will  be 
continued  with  as  little  Interruption  or 
likelihood  of  reversal  a.s  possible. 

When  the  amendment  was  debated 
;ind  ratified,  this  question  of  continuity 
was  largely  theoretical.  President  John- 
.wn  and  Vice  President  Humphrey,  both 
Democrats,  were  followed  In  the  line  of 
succession  by  another  Democrat,  Speaker 
of  the  House  John  McCormack.  In  the 
year  following  President  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination, before  tlie  Vice  Presidency 
was  filled  by  Uie  election  of  1964,  Speaker 
McCormack,  a^  well  as  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  Carl  Hayden,  a 
Democrat  from  Arizona,  were  also  in  line 
to  succeed  President  Johnson.  So  there 
was  no  real  question  that  a  Democrat 
would  have  become  President  back  then. 

But  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Demo- 
cratic, as  well  as  Republican,  leadership 
of  Congress.  It  was  recognized  that  such 
a  situation  might  not  always  exist,  and 
some  ir^stituUonal  safeguards  should  be 
provided  to  give  the  greatest  practical 
assurance  that  only  the  people's  vote 
could  change  the  fundamental  political 
Identity  of  an  administration  Most  of 
those  In  Congress — Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike — recognized  this  re- 
quirement. As  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  time.  I  supported 
and  voted  for  the  amendment 

Its  passage  was  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
working  together  to  deal  with  a  very 
fundamental  Issue — in  the  national  in- 
terest At  the  time  none  of  us  knew  how 
soon — if  ever — this  provision  of  the 
amendment  would  be  put  into  operation 
or  under  what  circunistances  it  would 
have  to  work  But  I  believe,  today,  the 
American  people  can  look  at  the  smooth, 
orderly,  and  effective  operation  of  this 
new  constitutional  provision  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pride  Ji  the  American 
political  system  For  It  was  this  political 
system  which  recognized  that  a  theo- 
retical problem  did  exist  in  this  area 
and  took  action  to  avoid  It  before  It 
had  a  chance  to  become  a  real  and  very 
critical  problem 

Turing  to  the  question  now  before  us. 
I  must  say  that  Gerald  Ford  Is  an  out- 
standing choice  to  be  Vice  President 

He  Ls  a  man  whose  honesty  Integrity. 
and  personal  strength  of  character  have 
never  been  foimd  wanting  in  a  quarter 
century  of  service  In  Congress  He  is  a 
leader  He  Is  a  man  of  great  warmth  and 
wisdom  And  he  pojisesse.s  a  unique  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature  pTOwn  out 
of  a  basic  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view 
Whether  dealing  with  hLi  colleagues  of 
both  parties  in  the  Congress,  his  constit- 
uents  in   Mlchlgans   FlfUi   District,   or 
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anyone  else,  he  has  always  demonstrated 
a  remarkable  capacity  to  work  with — 
not  against — others,  even  when  there 
were  differences  or  divergent  points  of 
view 

I  know  Jerry  Ford  personally  I  have 
known  him  since  1961.  when  I  first  came 
to  Congress.  He  had  been  here  for  six 
terms  then,  and  he  was  always  one  to 
whom  anyone,  no  matter  how  Junior  or 
how  senior  in  service,  could  and  did  turn 
for  advice,  leadership,  and  counsel.  I 
recall  being  one  of  those  who  supported 
him  in  1965  In  his  candidacy  for  the 
position  of  House  Republican  leader  He 
was.  of  course,  elected  to  that  post  and 
has  served  with  great  effectiveness  In  the 
position  for  nearly  9  years  And  as  Re- 
publican leader  he  has  given  the  same 
high  quality  of  leadership  In  the  House — 
on  behalf  of  the  Repubhcans  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Nation — both  under  President 
Johnson  and  President  Nixon. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  that  I  support  Jerry  Ford's 
nomination  He  Is  a  man  I  know  I  have 
worked  with  him — as  a  Congressman,  as 
a  Senator  and  as  a  Republican — for  al- 
most 14  years.  He  Is  respected  and 
trusted.  His  word  Is  his  bond.  He  Is  deeply 
committed  to  the  principles  of  individual 
dignity,  free  enterprise  and  international 
leadership  which  America  must  main- 
tain as  the  world  grows  more  complex 
and  Its  challenge.s  more  severe. 

Jerry  Ford  will  make  an  excellent 
Vice  President  who  can  provide  the  ad- 
ministration with  a  much-needed  voice 
for  compromise,  conciliation  and  coop- 
eration with  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

But.  more  important.  Jerry  Ford  is 
fully  qualified  to  assume  the  Presidency 
and  provide  the  leadership  and  direction 
which  America  requires  of  that  high 
office. 

Mr  President,  as  one  who  served  with 
Jerry  Ford  In  the  House  for  8  years. 
I  can  say  that  nearly  everything  that 
has  been  said  about  him  is  certainly  true 
Jerry  Ford  is  a  man  of  great  honesty 
and  Integrity  I  doubt  that  anyone  in 
public  office  could  undergo  the  scrutiny 
that  Jerry  Ford  has,  including  those  in 
this  Chamber,  which  indicates,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  just  said, 
that  there  are  still  good  men  and  good 
women  in  public  office. 

I  can  say.  as  a  Republican  and  a  po- 
tential candidate  in  1974,  that  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  encouraging  sign  to  see  the 
process  work,  to  see  the  s.vstem  work 
It  will  be  a  great  help  to  Republican-s 
to  have  a  Vice  President  of  the  caliber 
of  Jerry  Ford. 

For  all  the  reasons  stated,  plus  my 
personal  relatlon.ship  with  and  knowl- 
edge of  Jerry  Ford,  I  share  the  views 
and  Join  those  who  hope  that  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  will  be  unan- 
imous, or  nearly  so. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  rise  not 
only  to  express  support  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Representative  Gerald  R  Ford 
of  Michigan  to  be  Vice  President  but  also 
to  commend  and  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  the  hearmgs,  for  the  record 
complied,  and  for  the  report  submitted. 


It  has   been   thorough,   comprehensive, 
and  exhaustive. 

I  recall  that  when  the  Members  of  this 
body  discussed  the  procedures  that 
should  be  used  in  this  important  task, 
some  of  us  entertained  misgivings  as  to 
whether  this  nomination  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  The  record  will  show- 
very  clearly  that  this  Senator,  In  ex- 
pressing misgivings  of  that  kind,  based 
them  upon  the  size  of  the  committee, 
not  on  its  quality  and  its  capabilities.  It 
is  one  of  the  smaller  committees  in  the 
Senate  and  has  less  than  one-fourth  the 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  which  jurisdiction  was  granted 
for  comparable  hearings. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  all  my 
earlier  misgivings  have  been  dispelled. 
The  process  followed  and  organized  by 
the  committee,  particularly  due  to  the 
leadership  of  tiie  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member,  have  been  exemplary. 
The  matter  has  been  expedited,  and  it 
has  been  highlighted  by  conduct  and 
by  decorum  which  is  ver>'  becoming  to  a 
committee  of  this  body.  An  excellent 
precedent  1ms  been  established  for  the 
resolution  of  other  matters  of  this  type 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  20,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
ended  the  inquiry  it  had  earlier  begun 
on  the  qualifications  of  Gerald  Foed  and 
imanlmously  voted  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  his  nomination  be  confirmed  . 
This  decision  came  after  long  hours  of 
study  and  discussion  following  a  most 
thorough  and  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  nominee  and  his  backgroxmd 

Upon  announcing  Mr.  Fords  nomina- 
tion. President  Nixon  pointed  to  three 
basic  criteria  for  this  important  assign- 
ment. First,  the  nominee  must  be  quali- 
fied to  be  President.  Second,  he  must 
share  the  views  of  the  President  on  criti- 
cal questions  of  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional defense.  Finall>',  he  must  be  able 
to  work  with  Congress  on  programs  af- 
fecting the  national  interest.  Jerry  Ford 
clearly  possesses  all  of  these  qualifica- 
tions. 

I  have  known  Jerry  Ford  for  over  20 
years.  Our  association  began  while  I 
served  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  at  that  early  date,  I  took  note  of  his 
abilities  and  Insight  with  respect  to  both 
public  policy  and  the  political  process.  As 
a  fellow  member  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  view  him  in  action  at  close  range 
This  served  to  confirm  my  earlier  impres- 
sions. 

As  minority  leader  in  the  House,  I 
believe  Jerry  Ford  has  proven  his  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work  and  displayed  a 
unique  ability  to  make  quick  and  ac- 
curate decisions  under  pressure. 

Jerry  Ford  has  been  elected  and  re- 
elected 13  times  by  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  District  In  Michigan.  He  has 
served  24  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 9  years  as  the  minority  leader. 
During  this  time,  we  have  seen  him  de- 
velop as  an  effective  legislator  who  takes 
firide  in  the  important  work  which  the 
Congress  undertakes.  As  Vice  President, 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  maintain  his 
close  ties  with  the  Congress  and  work  to 


improve  ttie  relationship  which  exists 
between  this  and  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government, 

One  personal  note:  I  am  pleased  to 
make  known  the  fact  that  Jemy  Ford 
was  bom  In  Nebraska,  I  say  this  not  to 
reveal  any  personal  bias  but  to  point  out 
that  he  thus  got  a  good  start  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  many  fine  attributes, 
character,  and  principles  learned  as  a 
young  person  growing  up  in  the  Midwest, 
even  though  he  removed  at  a  very  tender 
age  from  his  native  State  to  Michigan. 

At  this  time  In  our  history,  I  believe 
we  are  particularly  fortunate  to  have 
someone  with  Jerry  Ford's  qualifications 
to  fill  the  vacimcy  in  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-Presidency. 

I  believe  Jerry  Ford  is  superbly 
equipped  to  handle  the  duties  of  the  high 
office  for  which  he  has  been  nominated, 
not  only  because  of  his  brilliant  record  sis 
a  public  servant,  but  also  because  of  his 
high  moral  character,  innate  abilities, 
faith.  Integrity,  and  Inherent  decency. 

Therefore,  I  point  out  that  it  is  highly 
in  order  to  approve  the  nomination  to 
this  high  office. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  some 
have  argued  that  Gerald  Ford  is  not  the 
man  of  their  choice  for  Vice  President. 
Neither  is  he  mine.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion leaves  it  with  the  President — not 
with  Congress — to  do  the  choosing.  Our 
duty  is  either  to  ratify  or  reject  the 
President's  choice.  If  the  hearings  had 
revealed  any  basis  on  which  to  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Ford  were  ineligible  to 
serve  as  Vice  President.  I  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  vote  against  him  The 
record,  however,  reveals  nothing  in  Mr. 
Ford's  background  that  would  disqual- 
ify him  from  holding  this  office. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Senate  were  to  re- 
ject Mr.  Ford  in  the  quest  for  a  better 
man,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
President  would  send  up  a  preferable 
nominee. 

Meanwhile,  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency would  remain  vacant,  at  a  time 
when  the  gathering  cloud  over  the  Presi- 
dency itself  makes  it  urgent  to  settle 
promptly  as  possible  the  matter  of  suc- 
cession, should  the  need  anse 

For  these  reasons,  endeavoring  to  place 
the  interests  of  the  co-mtry  above  any 
partisan  consideration.  I  shall  vote  to 
confirm  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr  President,  on  November  1,  1973. 
as  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration began  its  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  I  called 
attention  to  the  1,700-page  report  filed 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  stated  my  conviction  that  the  inves- 
tigation was  the  most  thorough  ever 
undertaken  of  any  nominee  for  pubhc 
office  Now  that  these  hearings  have 
been  completed  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  my  conviction  was  well 
founded. 

During  the  hearings  Mr.  Ford  im- 
pressed the  committee  with  his  candor 
and  his  willingness,  and  in  fact,  his  desire 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  measure  to 
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supply  any  addlUooal  informaUon  ihe 
conumttee  required  He  was  most  anx- 
ious to  see  that  the  data  was  made  avail- 
able as  rapidly  as  po&slble  and  was  de- 
termined that  the  committee  and  the 
public  should  icnow  anything  It  desired 
about  his   political   and   private  life. 

The  committee  looked  very  carefully 
into  his  income  tax  returns,  his  sources 
of  income  and  his  net  wortii.  It  checked 
his  campaign  Anancing  procedures  and 
delved  deeply  into  any  financial  contri- 
bution which  in  any  way  jidicated  that 
there  might  be  some  impropriety.  It 
listened  attenuvely  to  all  witnesses  who 
presented  testimony  In  favor  of  or 
against  Mr  Foao  and  then  proceeded  to 
check  out  each  tdlegation  regardless  of 
Its  seeming  triviality  After  this  thor- 
ough sifting  of  the  facts  the  committee 
Ls  unanimous  In  its  support  for  his  nomi- 
nation. 

The  committee  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  careful  study  of  factual  material 
It  also  considered  Mr.  Fords  poliUcal 
philosophy,  his  view  of  the  relationship 
which  should  exist  between  the  execu- 
tive office  and  the  Congress,  as  well  as  his 
opinion  of  how  the  Job  of  being  Vice 
President  should  be  carried  out;  again 
It  is  convinced  that  Mr.  PoaB  is  the  man 
for  the  job 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  Ford  stated  that 
he  was  "no  angel, "  and  the  committee 
also  found  this  to  be  true.  However,  as 
one  Senator.  I  am  convinced  that  he  Is 
a  poUticlan  who  adds  dignity  to  the  very 
name  ••poUticlan"'  itself.  In  these  times 
all  of  us  who  are  so  identified  take  heart 
in  the  much  needed  honor  and  credit  he 
brings  to  the  much  maligned  term  of 
politician." 

Mr  President,  when  tills  nomination 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  Chief 
Executive,  there  were  those  axnong  us 
who  would  have  created  a  select  com- 
mittee and  hired  special  mvestigators 
and  counsels  to  deal  with  this  matter  and 
thereby  again  Indicate  to  the  American 
public  that  the  Senate  could  not  per- 
form Its  normal  function  In  a  normal 
manner  Fortunately  this  was  not  done 
and  the  Senate  conducted  Its  business 
without  any  reorganization  or  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  personnel.  It  was 
my  hope  when  we  began  our  hearings 
that  they  would  be  conducted  with 
thoroughness,  efficiency,  honesty,  and 
with  the  dignity  that  Is  befitting  the 
Congress.  This  was  accomplished  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public's  opinion  of  the 
legislature  as  well  a«  that  of  Mr  Poiid 
himself  However,  these  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances would  never  have  occurred 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fairness. 
thoroughness,  and  leadership  demon- 
strated by  our  chairman.  Senator  Cax- 
!tow.  I  know  that  he  has  added  to  the 
respect  he  already  enjoys  among  his  col- 
leagues and  I  am  proud  to  serve  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee he  chairs. 

Mr  President.  Jciit  Fo«d  will  make 
an  excellent  Vice  Pre5ldent  and  U  a  man 
whom  I  shall  be  most  pleased  to  see 
preside  here  In  the  chambers  of  the  US 
Senate.  I  urge  that  his  nximlnatlon  be 
approved  today 

Mr    CANNON    Mr    President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
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Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr  Prttldent.  I 
would  like  to  address  several  questions 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  dlstin- 
giiiahed  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Article  I,  secUon  6  of  the  Constitution 
provides : 

No  S«nAtor  or  B«pre«»ntaUTe  shall  during 
Um  Tim*  far  wblch  be  waa  el«ct«d,  b«  ap- 
polJat«d  to  any  civil  Office  under  the  Author- 
ity of  the  United  Statea.  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  encreaaed  during  such  time; 
and  no  Person  holding  any  Offlce  und«r  the 
United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either 
House  dxirlng  bis  CbnUnuanoe  in  Office. 

First,  did  the  committee  check  to  see 
If  the  emoluments  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President  were  or  were  not  Increased 
during  Mr  Fords  current  term  of  office? 
Mr.  CANNON  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league that  the  committee  did  check  and 
the  emoluments  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President  have  not  been  Increased  during 
this  current  term  of  office  which  Mr. 
Ford  now  holds 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Before  continuing. 
I  should  .state  that  this  matter  has  Just 
come  to  my  attention  and  this  is  the 
reason  for  my  questions  at  this  late  hour 
I  call  the  chairman's  attention  to  Public 
Law  93-136  passed  by  Congress  on  Octo- 
ber 24  of  this  year  which  Increases  the 
anntiltles  of  certain  Federal  employees. 
My  question  Is  whether  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent Is  included  in  those  employees  who 
will  have  their  annuity  Increased,  a«- 
sumlne  that  this  would  be  an  emolument 
covered  in  article  I,  section  6,  of  the 
Constitution  Did  the  committee  have  an 
opportunity  to  determine  if  F»ubllc  Law 
9J-138  applies  to  the  Vice  President' 

Mr  CANNON  There  are  two  answers 
that  relate  to  the  question  One  is  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  V'lce  Presi- 
dent Is  a  dvll  officer  under  the  definition 
of  the  Constitution.  We  are  advised  by 
legislative  counsel  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent Is  not  a  ctvll  officer  within  the 
meaning  of  the  ConstltuUon.  Second  it 
appears  In  Utle  V  with  respect  to  an- 
nuities, as  to  persons  who  benefit  from 
the  annuity  provision,  that  that  relates 
to  Civil  Service  employees  and  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  So  It  appears  It  would 
not  Include  the  Vice  President  In  any  of 
that,  even  If  he  were  determined  to  be  a 
civil  officer  under  the  definition  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr  HATHAWAY  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answer  and  am  i?lad  to  know  that 
the  committee  did  examine  this  matter 

I  trust  there  are  no  other  authoriza- 
tions or  appropriations  by  this  Congress 
which  would  have  Increased  the  pay  or 
emoluments  of  the  Vice  President 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.Hent  to  have  printed  In  the  Riord  Public 
Law  93-136 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Pttblxc  Law  03-130 
(0341  Cong.,  HJl   3799,  Oct   34.  1973) 
Aa  Act  to  UberallEe  eliglbUlty   for  co«t-of- 
llvlag  Increaaea  in  cItU  serrlcw  retli»nj*nt 
annulttea 

S«  It  enacted  by  th€  Senate  and  Rouse  of 
ReprttentaUve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Oan^eu  atsembUd,  That  ••<:- 
tton  «S40(c)  of  title  5,  UnltMl  StatM  Code, 
is  ■    ■ 


( 1 )  by  reaumbering  paragraphs  1 1  >  and 
(3)  thereof  aa  paragraphs  2)  and  i3)  re- 
8p>ectlTeIy:   and 

(2)  by  tnaertlng  immediately  above  para- 
graph (3)  (renumbered  as  such  as  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  section »,  the  ft  llowing  i.ew  pars- 
graph; 

"(l)  An  annuity  (except  a  deferred  an- 
nuity under  section  833«  of  thU  title  or  any 
other   provUlon   of   law)    which — 

"(A)  la  payable  from  th<>  Pund  to  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  who  re'lres.  or  to  the 
widow  or  widower  of  a  dereaaed  employee  or 
Merat>er;   and 

"(B)  has  a  commencing  date  after  the  ef- 
fectlre  date  of  the  then  last  precedUig  an- 
nuity increase  under  subaecuon  (b)  of  thU 
section; 

abaU  not  be  less  than  the  annuity  which 
would  have  been  payable  if  the  commencing 
date  of  such  annuity  bad  been  the  eHectlve 
date  of  the  then  last  preceding  annuity  in- 
crease under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
In  the  administration  of  this  paragraph,  an 
employee  or  a  deceased  employee  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  purpoaaa  of  section  8330 (n) 
of  this  title,  to  have  to  his  credit,  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  then  last  preceding  an- 
nuity increase  under  subeectlon  (b)  of  thla 
section,  a  number  of  days  of  unuaed  sick 
leave  equal  to  the  number  of  days  of  unused 
sick  leave  to  hla  credit  on  the  date  of  his 
separation  from  the  service  " 

8«c  2  The  amendmenta  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  reepect  to  annuities 
which  commence  on  or  after  July  2,  1973. 

Approved  October  34,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  CANNON  I  >-ield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized 

Mr  CANNON  I  wish  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  his  very  kind 
remarks  on  behalf  of  myself  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  I  have  had  the 
full  cooperation  of  every  member  of  the 
committee,  including  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member.  Without  the 
cooperation  we  had  on  the  committee,  we 
could  not  have  completed  this  work  In 
the  time  we  had 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distlngrulshed  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  highly  com- 
mending what  I  think  is  an  outstanding 
Job  that  has  been  done  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnLstratlon. 
The  committee  has  refiected  credit  on 
the  Senate  for  its  thoroughness,  and  for 
the  solemnity  and  ."seriousness  with 
which  It  has  undertaken  this  highly  con- 
stitutional duty. 

I  felt  as  If  the  full  duty  was  on  the 
Congress  under  the  express  terms  of 
the  Constitution,  to  do  a  full  and  an  ex- 
haustive Investigation  as  to  Mr.  Ford 
and  his  qualifications 

Our  committee,  led  by  the  fine  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cawnon)  and  the 
ranking  minority  Member  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  Cook  I  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  Credit  also  goes  to  each  and 
every  member  of  this  ver>-  fine  commit- 
tee Chairman  Canwow  always  does  a 
hard  job  exceedingly  well  and  that  is 
what  he  has  done  In  this  case  The  com- 
mittee may  be  small  in  number,  but  it 
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is  large  in  size  and  it  is  large  in  the  fine 
Job  that  it  has  done.  Also,  I  think 
they  have  set  a  splendid  precedent  in  this 
field,  one  that  will  serve  our  country 
well. 

Congressman  Ford  Is  an  excellent 
choice  for  this  position.  He  has  the  In- 
tegrity, the  capability  and  the  experience 
In  government  that,  make  a  person  quali- 
fied for  such  grave  responsibilities  as  be- 
ing Vice  President  or  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi In  commending  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  I  think  It 
is  well  known,  at  least  among  Senators 
on  this  side  that  I  have  been  for  what  we 
call  a  special  committee,  but  I  believe  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdminLsiralion 
has  demonstrated  the  basic  soundness  of 
our  Institutional  .'Structure  here. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
every  Member.  Never  has  a  candidate  for 
Vice  President  been  so  thoroughly  In- 
vestigated, even  under  Lyndon  Johnson 
not  so  thoroughly  Investigated. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  Its  re- 
port. It  Is  my  Intention  to  vote  for  the 
nominee. 

Mr.  CANNON  I  thank  ray  distin- 
guished colleague  and  also  my  dear 
friend  from  Mississippi  for  their  overly 
generous  remarks,  not  only  for  myself 
but  also  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  It 
i'i  mj'  very  great  privilege  to  join  In  this 
Increasing  tribute  to  the  merits,  quali- 
fications, and  general  fitness  of  Mr.  Ford 
to  be  Vice  President.  I  am  delighted  he 
has  been  so  nominated.  I  am  pleased  at 
what  I  anticipate  will  happen  here  and 
in  the  other  body.  I  join  In  high  praise 
for  the  nominee  who  will  lend  distinc- 
tion and  honor  to  this  high  Office. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  aline  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  to  express  the  hope  that  very 
soon  the  agony  and  the  ecstasy  will  be 
over. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  vote  we  will  take  in  the  Senate  on  this 
nomination  will  be  a  landmark  vote.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  that  either  House  of 
the  Congress  will  consider  and  vote  on 
the  qualifications  of  a  nominee  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
25th  amendment  to  the  CorLstltutlon. 

The  precedent  that  ha.s  been  set  In  the 
rase  of  the  nomination  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
GtRALD  R.  Ford,  has  been  one  In  which 
the  93d  Congress  and  the  country  can 
be  proud.  The  nomination  received  thor- 
ough, careful,  but  prompt  bipartisan 
.study  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  be- 
fore, during,  and  following  the  public 
hearings  held  by  the  committee.  The  able 


chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Howard  Caitnon,  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  Inspiring  in  his  committee 
colleagues  the  motivation  that  the  com- 
mittee would  move  forward  as  promptly 
as  would  be  dictated  by  a  complete  and 
searching  investigation  of  the  nominee. 

The  same  can  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  Senator  Marlow  Cook,  of 
Kentucky. 

All  members  of  the  committee  followed 
this  example  in  a  bipartisan  study  that 
makes  me  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of 
it  as  a  member  of  that  committee. 

Mr  Ford  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
willingness  to  make  available  of  his 
own  volition  to  the  committee,  all  ma- 
terial, whether  public  or  private,  that 
was  felt  by  the  committee  to  be  perti- 
nent to  his  qualifications  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Ford  was  open  and  forthright  with 
the  committee  during  the  many  hours  of 
questioning  that  he  underwent  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  nme  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  American  people  via  live 
television  coverage. 

Ha\ing  made  the  motion  in  committee 
to  report  the  nomination  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  for  Mr.  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
his  record  In  the  Congress  has  been  im- 
pressive. He  has  successfully  undergone 
a  far-reaching  FBI  field  investigation 
and  Internal  Revenue  Service  tax  audit. 
He  successfully  met  charges  made 
against  him  by  a  detractor,  which  per- 
haps received  more  attention  than  they 
should  have — but,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  our  time  In  history.  I  think  It 
was  prudent  that  those  charges  were 
aired  as  fully  and  openly  as  they  were. 

I,  as  one  Senator,  may  personally  dis- 
agree with  some  of  the  political  philoso- 
phy of  Mr.  Ford.  That  is  to  be  expected. 
He  is  the  House  minority  leader,  and  I 
am  the  Senate  majority  whip.  But  our 
duty  here  today  does  not  go  to  voting 
our  political  philosophies,  but,  rather,  to 
whether  Mr.  Ford  has  the  qualifications 
necessai-y  to  be  Vice  President.  He  has  a 
long  and  distinguished  record  of  public 
service  in  the  Congress.  He  has  the  nec- 
essary constitutional  qualifications.  He 
has  candor  and  integrity.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  will  vote  for  Mr.  Ford. 

I  am  sure  that  future  Congresses  and 
future  historians  will  look  back  to  this 
day  in  the  annals  of  iiistory.  I  doubt  If 
one  could  imagine  a  much  more  critical 
time  as  it  relates  to  the  efficacy  and 
credibility  of  our  national  leaders.  De- 
spite, at  times,  terrible  tensions  that  have 
arisen  between  the  executive  branch  con- 
trolled by  one  party,  and  the  legislative 
branch,  controlled  by  the  other  party, 
through  thLs  time  of  infamy  that  will  be 
known  as  the  Watergate  crisis,  the  sys- 
tem of  law  .still  functioned  properly  in 
the  nomination  of  a  Vice  President.  His- 
torians will  note  that  following  the  tragic 
events  which  caused  the  resignation  of  a 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  leav- 
ing a  member  of  the  opposition  party  as 
next  in  line  to  the  Presidency,  the  Con- 
gress did  not  act  partisanly,  but  rather 
responded  in  a  manner  best  suited  to 
serve  the  National  interest.  If  there  are 


few  good  moments  In  these  crisis-ridden 
times,  this  Is  one  of  them.  The  system 
has  worked  well  in  a  time  of  Intense  con- 
frontation, and  this  will  not  escape  those 
who  may  look  back  on  us  at  some  time 
in  the  distant  future  when  another  crisis 
may  threaten  to  divide  and  rend  this 
Nation  apart. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  anc^  approval  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  with  regard  to  the  action  taken 
relating  to  the  nomination  of  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice  President. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  remarks,  and 
I  subscribe  to  the  views  he  has  expressed. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  and 
work  with  Mr.  Ford  over  quite  a  number 
of  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  know  him  as  a  personal  friend  and  as 
a  football  coach  many  years  ago.  and  I 
have  treasured  the  personal  association 
with  hun  over  the  years.  I  served  with 
him  for  6  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
f^entatives  and  under  his  leadership  of 
the  minority,  and  I  feel  that  he  is  indeed 
magnificently  qualified  to  take  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Vice  Presidency 
and.  if  the  occasion  should  arise,  even 
of  the  Presidency,  He  has  a  balance  and 
ability  and  depth  of  character  that  I 
think  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  this 
respect. 

I  particularly-  want  to  make  mention 
today  of  the  lead  editorial  in  the  New- 
York  Times  yesterday,  which  criticized 
Mr,  Ford  personallj-  and  as  to  his  abil- 
ities and  background  in  a  waj-  that  I 
thought  was  extremelj-  unfair.  As  the 
distingruished  majority  whip  has  said, 
we  may  agree  or  disagree  on  particular 
positions  that  some  of  us  take  on  issues 
that  arise  in  Congress;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  characterization  that  was  attempted 
to  be  given  by  the  editorial  is  in  any  way 
fair  as  to  the  abilities,  background,  or 
experience  of  Mr.  Ford. 

For  example,  let  me  just  cite  one  area 
in  which  some  criticism  has  been 
leveled — the  area  of  civil  rights.  It  hap- 
pened that  as  a  Member  of  the  House  in 
1964,  when  the  basic  ci\il  rights  legis- 
lation was  passed.  I  worked  closeiv-  with 
tlie  Republican  leadership  in  arriving  at 
a  compromise  on  the  avil  rights  legisla- 
tion that  enabled  us  to  pass  the  first 
civil  rights  biU  in  many-  years  that  had 
a  meaningful  impact. 

Specificallj-.  I  can  recall  a  number  of 
meetings  at  which  a  compromise,  a  work- 
able compromise,  a  lair  compromise,  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  It  was  worked  out  with  Mr. 
Ford,  in  Mr.  Ford's  office,  the  principal 
participants  being  the  honorable  Wil- 
liam McCulIoch.  then  the  ranking  mi- 
noritj-  member  of  the  Judiciarv  Commit- 
tee; then  Representative,  now  mayor  of 
New  York,  John  Lindsaj-;  nxvself.  and  a 
number  of  others 

In  bringing  about  a  resolution  of  the 
difScultles  relating  to  that  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  I  believe  Mr.  Ford 
performed  an  outstandii-ig  duty  at  that 
time  with  respect  to  promoting  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  for  all  ciuzens  m  thLs 
countrv-.  I  do  not  tliink  that  should  be 
allowed  to  go  unnoticed. 

It  is  perhaps  typical  of  Mr.  Ford  that 
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:.:■  !M  not  taJce  ai\y  great  kudos  or  bows 
or  credit  for  that  accomplishment  He  Ls 
a  modest  man  and  is  quite  willing  to  have 
others  take  the  limelight  on  many  pieces 
of  legislation  In  which  he  has  partici- 
pated, and  participated  very  ably,  over 
the  years. 

Perhapa  he  has  been  slow  to  reply  In 
mnd  to  the  type  of  attack  that  has  been 
made  upon  him,  of  which  the  editorial 
I  mentioned  ts  merely  one  example.  I 
think  someone  should  speak  out  to  say 
that  his  record  is  a  most  commendable 
one  m  the  field  of  civU  rights  and  on 
many  other  pieces  of  legislation. 

In  the  hearings  which  have  been  held, 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senat« 
he  has  demonstrated  amply  his  broad 
experience  and  his  dedication  to  this 
Nation  which  should  enable  him  to  serve 
well  when  his  nomination  is  confirmed, 
and  I  expect  to  support  him  fully  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
dlstingiilshed  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Taft>  for  his  comments  with  reference 
to  my  statement. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Senate,  today,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  to  approve  the 
nomination  of  Oerald  Ford  to  be  the 
next  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  38  days  between  the  time  this 
nomination  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  day  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  recommended  approval  of  the 
nominee.  Mr.  Ford  has  been  the  subject 
of  what  is  probably  the  most  thorough 
and  intensive  investigation  of  any  candi- 
date for  public  office  In  our  Nation's 
history. 

This  Is  the  first  proceeding  of  Its  kind 
under  the  terms  of  the  25th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  In  1964.  when  the 
Congress  began  its  consideration  of 
what  procedure  to  use  in  filling  a  Vice- 
Presidential  vacancy,  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial and  divergent  body  of  opinion 
heard  prior  to  the  time  that  this  method 
was  finally  adopted.  At  that  time.  Rich- 
ard Nixon — then  a  private  citizen  and 
former  Vice  President — testified  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments.  In  his  testimony  he 
cited  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  a 
national  magazine  in  which  he  listed  the 
criteria  he  would  apply  In  filling  a  va- 
cancy. One  of  those  criteria  was; 

He  should  be  persoruLlly  acceptable  to  the 
President,  but  since  he  may  potentially  hold 
the  highest  office  Ln  tt)e  land,  bis  aelectlon 
should  reflect  the  elective  rather  than  the 
appointive  process. 

Mr.  Nixon  went  on  to  say  in  his  testi- 
mony: 

I  do  not  mean  .  .  that  I  would  oppose 
or  that  this  conunlttee  should  oppose  a 
proposal  whereby  the  President  of  the  Unite<l 
States  recommends  to  either  the  Electoral 
College  or  the  Congress  a  name  for  approval 
as  Vice  President,  but  In  the  final  analysis 
whoever  is  to  bold  Executive  power  In  this 
nation  should  be  one  who  represents  and 
has  come  from  and  has  been  approved  by 
the  electoral  process  rather  than  the  ap- 
pointive process 

In  my  view,  the  thrust  of  those  NLxon 
statements,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment. Is  very  important  In  terms  of  the 
role  that  was  performed  by  the  Rules 


Conxmlttce  and  the  role  which  will  be 
fulfilled  by  the  full  Congress.  I  see  this 
legislative  history  vesUng  two  critical 
responsibilities  In  the  Confess 

First,  we  must  asstire  that  Mr.  Ford's 
personal  and  public  affairs  are  and  have 
been  In  order. 

To  meet  this  requirement,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  ordered  a  full  FBI  field 
Investigation  of  the  nominee  and,  in  ad- 
dition, utilised  the  services  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  investigators  borrowed 
from  the  Senate  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee staff,  and  a  staff  representative  des- 
ignated personally  by  each  committee 
member.  Every  pertinent  facet  of  this 
aspect  of  Mr.  Fords  life  was  thoroughly 
examined 

His  income  taxes  between  1965  and 
1972  were  carefully  audited  His  complete 
personal  finances  were  reviewed.  His 
campaign  fi.nances  were  studied  and 
restudled.  And  every  allegation  made 
against  Mr.  Ford— ranging  from  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Wlnter- 
Berger  to  stories  carried  In  the  news 
media  to  anonymous  phone  "tips" — was 
exhaustively  Investigated. 

In  summary,  all  sources  of  such  Infor- 
mation were  fully  explored  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  question  Mr.  Fords  quali- 
fications In  these  respects. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  more  difficult, 
congressional  responsibility  under  the 
25th  amendment  is  to  provide  ourselves 
and  the  American  people  a  clear  Idea  of 
the  nominee's  philosophy  of  American 
Oovemment.  how  he  would  function 
should  he  become  President,  and  his 
views  on  some  of  the  very  basic  Issues 
facing  the  Nation. 

As  we  all  know,  during  a  general  elec- 
tion campaign  the  views  of  the  respec- 
tive candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  are  the  subject  of  Intense  scru- 
tiny over  a  long  pertoid  of  time.  However, 
when  a  Vice  Presidential  vacancy  occurs, 
the  time  period  for  such  scrutiny  must — 
under  the  terms  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment— be  necessarily  compressed.  Mr, 
Pord  has  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  Michigan  for 
25  years  and  has.  as  such,  represented 
the  views  and  interests  of  that  dLstrict. 
Since  1965.  he  has  been  the  minority 
leader  In  the  House  and.  therefore,  has 
ftilflUed  the  responsibility  of  supporting 
the  \1ews  and  positions  of  his  party  and 
his  party's  President  He  has  filled  these 
Important  positions  admirably — even 
though  he  has  disagreed  with  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  on  many  specific  issues. 
But  now  he  is  being  called  upon  to 
serve  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  would  be  In  a  position  where 
someday  he  ml?ht  be  the  President  of 
this  Nation.  Thus,  particularly  in  light 
of  President  Nixon's  earlier  expressed 
view  that  this  vacancy  should  take  on  the 
character  of  the  elective  process,  I  felt 
that  the  Rules  Committee,  as  represent- 
atives of  the  full  Senate,  must  explore 
basic  views  of  the  nominee,  especially 
since  these  matters  would  pertain  to  how 
Mr.  Ford  would  conduct  himself  should 
he  succeed  to  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  any  political  figure  has 
his  share  of  critics  and  Gerald  Ford  Is 


no  exception.  Within  hours  of  his  nom- 
ination stories  appeared  in  the  media 
which  revived  some  of  the  critical  com- 
mentary which  has  been  made  regarding 
Mr  Ford  over  his  25-year  caree.-  I,  too 
have  disagreed  with  many  of  the  posi- 
tions advanced  by  Mr  Ford  and  our  vot- 
ing records  have  been  diametrically  op- 
posed on  a  large  number  of  national 
issues 

For  these  reasons  1  set  out.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee,  to  question 
the  nominee  on  many  of  these  important 
matters.  And  I  did  so  preci.-'ely  because  I 
thought  It  necessary-  to  assure  myself 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  that 
Mr  PoRD  holds  views  which  are  within 
the  parameters  of  the  most  basic  tenets 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  our  society 
generally. 

When  questioned  about  matters  such 
as  executive  privilege,  separation  of  pow- 
ers. Presidential  immunity,  the  special 
prosecutor,  and  the  missing  tapes,  Mr. 
Ford  demonstrated  a  re.spect  for  not 
only  the  letter  of  the  law  but  the  spirit 
of  the  law  He  said,  for  example,  that: 

I  would  hope  that  my  good  Judgment 
would  indicate  t^)  me  that  I  ought  to  carry 
out  the  law  as  U  was  enacted.  .1  think 
tl>«  President  ought  to  carry  out  the  law. 
I  thlnJt  he  has  to  get  an  administrator  who 
wUl  at  least  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  legis- 
lation 

And  he  made  clear  that: 
.  .  in  my  opinion,  there  were  serious  legal 
and  constitutional  questions  involved  (in 
turning  over  the  Watergate  tapes],  but  U  1 
had  to  weigh  those  two.  the  political  public 
Impact  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  legal  and 
constitutional  Issues  on  the  other,  I  think 
my  Judgment  would  be  to  make  them  avail- 
able .      . 

As  to  the  critical  matter  of  cooperation 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  Mr  Ford  expressed  some  sim- 
ilarly hopeful  and  reasoned  views.  He 
left  no  doubt  as  to  his  feeling  that  there 
must  be  an  ongoing  working  relation- 
ship between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  "meld  and  merge"  differing  ap- 
proaches to  various  important  domestic 
problems  such  as  education,  manpower 
training,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
His  response  to  a  question  by  one  com- 
mittee member  underscores  his  apparent 
depth  of  feehng  on  this  issue: 

Well  my  role  .  .  would  be  aimed  at  trying 
to  work  with  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  and  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  That  is  a  pretty  major  responst- 
bUlty.  and  I  am  sure  you  know.  Senator  And 
if  I  can  do  something  constructive  there 
that  would  be  helpful  In  perhaps  clearing 
the  air  to  some  extent,  naturally 

And  the  .same  respectful  and  reasoned 
approaches  were  advocated  by  the  nomi- 
nee in  regard  to  dealing  with  the  news 
media,  the  role  of  the  FBI,  and  the  role 
of  the  Vice  President  in  the  formulation 
of  administration  policy. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  I  wholeheartedly  endor.se  Mr 
Ford's  positions  on  all  of  the  Lssues  fac- 
ing our  Nation  I  was  disturbed  by  his 
view  that  impoundment  of  funds  can  be 
Justified  to  make  major  changes  in  pro- 
grams considered  objectionable  by  the 
President.  I  strongly  disagree  with  many 
of  his  votes  In  the  area  of  civil  rights. 
And  I  was  profoundly  concerned  when 
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he  took  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  to  ad- 
vocate the  Impeachment  of  Supreme 
Court  .Justice  William  O   Douglas. 

In  addition,  our  voting  records  will 
show  that  Mr  Ford  and  I  have  been  in 
disagreement  on  approaches  to  develop- 
ing such  programs  as  food  stamps,  legal 
services,  child  care,  nrunimum  waiges.  and 
public  housing. 

All  of  these  matters  are  important.  In 
no  way  do  I  wish  to  minimize  them. 
Frankly,  I  wish  Mr  Ford  viewed  many 
of  these  items  differently  than  he  does 

Now.  some  have  said  that  Mr  Ford 
should  be  rejected  because  of  his  views 
regarding  civil  rights  and  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  Those  individuals 
have  suggested  that  in  these  respects  he 
Ls  really  no  different  than  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  or  Judge  Cairswell  or  even  Justice 
Rehnquist. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  these 
critics.  Their  comments  caused  me  to  do 
both  a  thorough  soul  searching  as  well  as 
a  careful  researching  of  mj-  grounds  for 
opposing  those  three  Supreme  Court 
nominees  and  I  have  concluded  that 
their  character  and  records  of  perform- 
ance were  substantially  different  from 
that  of  Mr  Ford.  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
rejected  on  the  grovmds  of  his  wholly 
Insensitive  anti-civil  rights  attitudes  and 
because  of  his  clearly  improper  actlorus 
which  entwined  his  personal  financial 
affairs  with  certain  appellate  cases  in 
which  he  participated  In  the  case  of 
Judge  Carswell.  we  rejected  him  not  only 
because  of  his  total  disregard  for  con- 
stitutional principles  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  but,  additionally,  because  of  his 
mediocre  and  undistinguished  record 
which  disqualified  him  for  membership 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  And.  although  he 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  voted 
against  Justice  Rehnquist  because  of  his 
record  of  callous  indifference  toward 
fundamental  civil  liberties  and  his  re- 
fusal to  admit  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quired different  conclusions. 

Having  listened  carefully  to  aU  of  Mr. 
Ford's  testimony  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, I  must  conclude  that  there  can 
be  no  comparison  between  him  and  those 
three  Supreme  Court  nominees.  There  Is 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  Gerald  Ford 
has  conducted  his  personal  or  public  af- 
fairs with  impropriety  He  is  not  a 
mediocre  or  incompetent  man.  Nor  are 
his  views  on  any  issue  racist,  reactionary, 
or  inflexible.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  tell- 
ing comments  he  made  before  the  com- 
mittee was: 

As  I  looked  back  over  my  own  record,  there 
are  many  things  I  should  have  done  dif- 
ferently, or  not  done  at  all.  or  done  to  a 
greater  degree  Yes,  we  have  all  made  mis- 
takes, and  I  am  the  first  to  admit  them 

Mr.  President,  as  was  noted  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  hearings,  there 
are  many  of  us  who  find  hope  that  when 
Gerald  Ford  Is  confirmed  as  the  next 
Vice  President  he  will  be  in  a  fresh  posi- 
tion to  grow  and  change  or  modify  some 
of  the  views  he  has  advocated  in  the 
past.  And  the  record  on  Mr.  Ford  has 
demonstrated  to  me  that  there  is  a  real 
basis  for  this  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
hope. 

I  was  truly  impressed  by  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  by  some  of 


his  colleagues  Several  of  these  men  and 
women — notably  Representatives  Bol- 
LiNG,  Gritfiths,  McCloskiy,  and  Rie- 
CLE— have  had  some  deep  disagreements 
with  Gerald  Ford  during  service  to- 
gether in  the  House.  There  were  no  polit- 
ical incentives  for  them  to  appear  on 
his  behalf.  Yet.  they  came  before  us  and 
had  some  compelling  points  to  make  In 
regard  to  his  temperament  and  charac- 
ter The  words  they  used  to  describe 
Gerald  Ford  reinforce  some  of  my  own 
impressions  of  this  man.  He  was  de- 
scribed as  "reasonable,"  "straightfor- 
ward," "honest.  '  "absolutely  fair,  "  a 
man  of  "calm  judgment"  and  "humility." 
Mr  Ford  was  further  characterized  as 
possessing  "integrity,"  "an  ability  to 
draw  people  together."  inspiring  "mu- 
tual respect  and  good  will,"  and  the  abil- 
ity to  "rise  above  partisanship"  to  fulfill 
his  view  of  the  Presidency  as  a  public 
trust. 

Mr  President,  there  is  little  more  that 
I  can  Eidd  to  what  these  men  and  women 
have  said  about  Gerald  Ford.  Repre- 
sentative Griffiths  said  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

Some  people  appear  to  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  not  confirm  as  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident a  person  uho  Is  not  committed  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  person  writing  or  sp)eak- 
ing  In  my  Judgment,  Congress  cannot  take 
such  an  attitude.  We  are  not  here  to  say  that 
unless  the  choice  of  the  President  agrees 
with  us  on  ecology  or  defense  or  some  other 
popular  Issue,  that  Congress  should  not  vote 
.to  confirm  him.  This  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  25th  Amendment,  and  It  Is  not  within 
the  province  of  this  body  to  say,  because 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  on  the  Issues,  we 
will  not  support  him.  We  are  here  to  check 
Jerry  Ford's  Integrity,  his  ability,  his  lead- 
ership abUlty.  and  with  any  confirmation, 
to  give  the  stamp  of  approval  upon  those 
items. 

Gerald  Ford  has  reasonably  met  those 
tests.  And — in  one  overriding  respect — 
he  has  gone  beyond  those  essentials  We 
are  today  faced  with  an  impasse  in  the 
governance  of  this  Nation.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  have  lost  the 
confidence  and  trust  of  the  American 
people  We  are  on  the  brink  of  disaster 
in  many  of  the  crucial  problems  facing 
us.  In  my  view,  Gerald  Ford  has  demon- 
-strated  an  independent  ability  to  see 
the  need  for  change  and  to  respond  to 
that  need. 

I  beUeve  Gerald  Ford  when  he  says  he 
will  be  a  "ready  conciliator  and  calm 
commimicator."  I  beheve  him  because 
he  has  shown  an  appreciation  for  the 
necessity  to  bring  divergent  views  to- 
gether to  try  to  develop  a  sound  and 
workable  concensus.  And  I  think  that 
he  has  a  full  understanding  of  how  im- 
portant it  IS  to  bring  the  Congress  into 
that  vital  process. 

If  Mr.  Ford  lives  up  to  these  expecta- 
tions I  think  we  will  be  in  a  position 
finally  to  be  able  to  cast  aside  a  govern- 
ment of  impasse  and  revitalize  the  con- 
cept of  a  government  responsive  to  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  deci- 
sion to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Ford  nomina- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  difficult  I  have 
had  to  make  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senates  investigation  into  his 
backgroimd  and  record  was  painstaking 
and  thorough,  and  it  left  no  doubt  about 


Congressman  Ford's  basic  Integrity  or 
character.  We  do  have  rather  fundamen- 
tal differences  in  political  philosophy — 
on  civil  rights  and  liberties,  on  health 
care,  excessive  military  spending,  on  a 
whole  host  of  legislative  issues.  And  I 
seriously  question  his  decision  to  try  to 
impeach  Supreme  Coiut  Justice  William 
Douglas. 

Despite  these  differences.  I  reluctantly 
decided  to  vote  for  his  confirmation.  If 
Congress  rejected  Mr.  Ford,  there  would 
be  only  more  turmoil,  more  imcertainty, 
more  Instability,  and  more  months  with- 
out a  direct  successor  for  the  Presidency. 
It  is  vital  that  we  have  a  Vice  President 
now,  and  given  the  results  of  the  last 
election,  it  should  be  a  member  of  the 
President's  party 

I  do  hope  that  in  the  months  ahead 
we  can  modify  the  provisions  of  the  25th 
amendment.  When  it  was  drafted,  no 
one  even  dreamed  that  a  President — 
faced  with  Impeachment  for  the  first 
time  In  100  years — would  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  appointing  a  Vice  President.  The 
best  alternative  would  be  a  special  elec- 
tion— by  the  people,  expressing  their  own 
will — but  since  that  alternative  is  not 
now  available.  Mr.  Ford's  confirmation 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
for  the  confirmation  of  Congressman 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  It  is  clear  that  he  and  I  would 
not  agree  philosophically.  I  disagree  with 
many  key  positions  he  has  taken  over 
the  years.  But  I  have  respected  Mr. 
Ford's  reputation  for  integrity  and  char- 
acter, and  the  exhaustive  investigation 
of  his  past  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  several  weeks  appears  to  have 
supported  this  reputation.  These  quali- 
ties of  integrity  and  character  are  sorely 
needed  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  gov- 
erning institutions  today. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Maine.  Senator  Hathaway,  for  his 
proposal  to  provide  for  a  special  election 
in  the  event  of  simultaneous  vacancies  in 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  his  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  delay  Mr.  Fords  confirmation  un- 
til the  question  of  the  President  s  own  fu- 
ture in  office  is  settled.  In  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  Senator  Hathaway's  formula 
lor  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential 
succession  could  ultimately  better  serve 
the  coimtry's  interests  Its  fundamen- 
tal merit  is  that  it  would  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  respond  to  these  unprece- 
dented events  and  to  give  greater  legiti- 
macy to  a  possible  Presidential  successor. 
I  can  well  understand  the  concerns  of 
many  people  who  have  written  to  me 
about  the  propriety  of  a  President,  who 
is  himself  under  serious  challenge,  pro- 
viding for  his  owTi  possible  succession. 

As  a  practical  pohtical  matter,  how- 
ever, 1  do  not  beUeve  that  Senator  Hath- 
away's formula  will  become  an  available 
option  Moreover,  I  beheve  there  are 
countervailing  reasons  lor  filling  the 
Vice-Presidential  vacancy  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— at  a  time  when  our  institutions 
are  imder  pressure  and  discredited  in 
the  eyes  of  many  people.  It  is  true  that 
the  25th  amendment  did  not  anticipate 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  we  find 
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ourselves  in  today.  But  it  does  provide 
a  constitutional  means  for  Vice-Presi- 
dential succession.  At  the  very  time  when 
our  governing  Institutions  are  so  dis- 
credited. I  believe  it  Is  important  to  re- 
affirm our  faith  in  the  Constitution  and 
to  demonstrate  that  our  Institutions  can 
work.  For  these  reasons — in  addition  to 
his  qualities  of  Integrity  and  character — 
I  will  vote  for  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr,  HOI.I.mGS.  Mr.  President.  I  deem 
It  an  honor  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
confirmation  of  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

To  go  directly  to  the  point,  I  believe 
that  Gerald  Ford  possesses  all  the  attri- 
butes to  be  a  successful  and  distinguished 
Vice  E^esident.  He  is  a  dedicated  citizen 
who  can  be  counted  on  to  stand  up  for 
America  He  has  earned  the  support  and 
confidence  of  his  constituents  in  Mich- 
igan who  have  sent  him  to  the  House  in 
elections  spanning  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
And  he  has  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  conducted  a  thor- 
ough and  impartial  hearing  on  this  nom- 
ination. In  lengthy  hearings,  it  left  no 
stone  unturned,  no  question  unasked. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
gone  to  great  lengths  in  Investigating  the 
background  of  the  nominee  in  perhaps 
the  most  thorough  such  inquiry  ever 
made.  And  Jerry  Ford  himself  has  vol- 
unteered every  piece  of  Information  re- 
quested by  members  of  the  committee. 
As  a  result,  the  committee  has  voted 
unanunously  in  favor  of  the  nomination. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Gerald  Ford  on  many  occasions.  I 
have  seen  firsthand  the  qualities  that 
made  him  a  leader  in  Congress  and 
which  make  him  an  outstanding  choice 
for  the  \ice-Pre8idency.  He  is  a  man  of 
his  word,  and  when  he  makes  a  commit- 
ment, he  means  to  keep  it.  He  Is  his  own 
man — a  loyal  Republican,  of  course,  but 
dedicated  first  and  foremost  to  his  own 
convictions  and  to  the  good  of  the  people 
of  his  country.  He  is  a  man  who  has  the 
ability  to  listen  and  to  learn,  and  he 
listens  to  all  sides  before  he  makes  a 
decision.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
conservatives  and  liberals,  all  know 
Jerry  Ford  as  a  man  of  fairness  and 
mtegrity 

In  the  midst  of  our  current  problems, 
nothing  is  more  vital  than  to  have  men 
of  unquestioned  integrity  in  positions  of 
leadership.  Jerry  Ford  is  such  a  man.  He 
has  learned  through  years  of  political 
service  that  cooperation  and  not  con- 
frontation is  the  way  to  get  America 
moving.  He  knows  that  the  best  politics 
is  no  politics.  And  he  knows  that  we 
must  all  work  together — the  people,  their 
representatives  In  Congress,  and  the 
President — if  we  are  to  solve  the  many 
problems  which  confront  us.  As  Vice 
President.  Gerald  Ford  has  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  government 
and  the  betterment  of  America  Now  It  is 
up  to  us  to  give  him  the  chance.  Let  lu 
do  so  without  delay. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  most  of  my  Senate  colleagues,  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  Gerald  Ford  to  this 
side  of  the  Capitol  as  or  new  Vice  Pres- 


ident and  our  presiding  officer  Hav- 
ing had  the  privilege  of  following  his 
distinguished  career  on  the  House  side 
for  many  years.  I  have  come  to  have 
both  great  respect  and  full  confidence  in 
his  character  and  ability.  I  know  that 
through  the  closer  association  his  new 
position  will  bring  to  all  of  us  In  the 
Senate,  even  those  who  today  may  have 
some  reservations  about  his  nomination 
will  come  to  appreciate  him  and  his 
capacity  for  leadership.  I  personally  look 
forward  to  such  a  closer  association  with 
pleasant  anticipation. 

I  am  moved  to  vote  for  his  confirma- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  U.S.  Senate  shall  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be  the  first 
Vice  President  under  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  only 
a  limited  section  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment shall  have  been  tested  in  the  case 
before  us.  However,  I  believe  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  review  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  as  applied  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  under  section 
2  of  the  25  th  amendment  I  note  here  the 
paucity  of  mail  received  regarding  Mr. 
Ford's  nomination  as  an  indication  there 
is  little  sentiment  throughout  the  coun- 
try regarding  Mr.  Ford.  The  country  may 
silently  view  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent with  irrelevancy  and  fail  to  note 
section  1  of  the  25th  amendment  which 
provides  for  the  immediate  succession 
of  the  Vice  President  to  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Ford  with  business, 
labor,  civic.  Democratic.  Republican,  and 
Independent  leaders  Though,  in  most 
cases,  political  opinions  were  held,  often 
I  heard  the  expression.  "What  has  the 
investigation  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
vealed'" In  the  long  history  of  this  coun- 
try there  has  never  been  such  an  inter- 
est in  whether  or  not  an  individual's 
t)ackground  Is  faultless.  I  believe  the 
course  of  events  of  the  hour  left  no  al- 
ternative but  a  thorough  Investigation, 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
Mr.  Cannon,  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  reviewing  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominee  under  rule  XXV  of  th-  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  with  calm  and 
courage.  I  commend  him  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  ex- 
acting investigation  into  Mr,  Ford's 
background,  leaving  to  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  constitu tent- representative  dia- 
logue the  political  philosophy  of  the 
nominee. 

When,  in  1967.  the  25th  amendment 
was  ratified  by  the  38th  SUte.  Nevada, 
the  home  of  the  distinguished  chairman, 
no  one  envisioned  Its  application  under 
conditions  of  today's  magnitude.  Wheth- 
er or  not  section  2  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment shall  be  applied  again  during  the 
20th  century  shall  be  answered  by  the 
historians  of  the  21st  century.  But  while 
our  Bicentennial  Is  being  planned,  our 
Nation's  physical  energies  are  growing 
scarce,  world  order  is  being  questioned, 
and  new  and  Irmovatlve  budgetary  proce- 
dures are  being  examined,  the  Congress. 
with  the  calm  and  courage  It  was  de- 
signed to  maintain,  thoroughly  examined 


a  man  under  a  new  procedure  who  po- 
tentially could  assume  the  Highest  Office 
of  the  land.  That,  my  colleagues,  citizens, 
critics  and  friends  is  what  the  fabric  and 
system  of  America  Is  about.  Let  no  friend 
or  foe  doubt  the  solidarity  of  America 
as  a  Nation,  capable,  in  the  pass  or  on  the 
plain,  of  marching  to  the  call  of  the 
heartbeat  of  humanity. 

Our  Constitution  is  viable,  our  system 
is  operative,  and  our  traditions  and  heri- 
tage are  secure,  yet  flexible  enough  to 
becJton  the  yearning  heart  and  receive 
the  longing  soul  seeking  his  liberty.  Lib- 
erty and  freedom  in  America  are  not 
dead,  but  very  much  alive.  The  Congress 
in  its  calm  and  courageous  Chambers 
Is  the  guardian  of  the  freedoms  of  our 
people  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  that 
seek  the  way  of  liberty, 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President.  I  will 
vote  to  confirm  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford  of  Michigan  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

He  would  not  have  been  my  choice, 
but  the  choice  was  not  mine  to  make. 
Mr.  Ford  Is  the  President's  nominee,  a 
prerogative  he  has  exercLsed  under  the 
law. 

That  said,  Mr.  President,  may  I  add 
that  my  reservations  over  this  nomina- 
tion are  not  sufficient  to  Justify  a  vote 
against  confirmation. 

Having  studied  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings on  Mr.  Ford's  nomination.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  intensive  Investigation 
into  his  background  and  character  leaves 
little  room  to  doubt  his  honesty,  integ- 
rity, and  patriotism. 

I  realize  that  the  talent  and  ability, 
sensitivity  and  insight  qualifications  for 
the  designated  office — and,  more  impor- 
tantly, for  wliat  could  turn  out  to  be  the 
highest  office  in  the  land — remain  to  be 
proved,  but  I  am  impressed,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent with  at  least  two  credentials  Mr. 
Ford  would  bring  to  either  office. 

He  has  demonstrated  a  winning 
awareness  of  his  own  limitations,  a  hu- 
mility that  stands  in  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  arrogant  abuse  of  power  that  led 
us  to  the  brink  of  constitutional  crisis. 
I  am  reasonably  assured  that  Mr.  Ford 
win  listen,  will  coimsel,  will  seek  In- 
formation and  advice  Instead  of  practic- 
ing arbitrary,  capricious,  and  solitary 
lecdeishlp. 

And,  in  his  many  years  of  congres- 
sional leadership,  Mr.  Ford  has  demon- 
strated, too.  a  conciliatory  attitude,  a 
willingness  to  work  with  those  of  differ- 
ent views,  that  should  stand  us  In  good 
stead  after  these  many  months  of  acri- 
mony, divlslveness.  and  bitter  partisan- 
ship. 

Beyond  the  first  priority  of  restoring 
trust  in  the  political  process,  the  second 
great  need  is  to  restore  to  that  process 
some  measure  of  truce  and  harmony. 

I  believe  Mr.  Ford  can  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  those  ends,  so  I  will  vote 
for  his  confirmation. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  Its  timely  and  favor- 
able report  on  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  Join  with  the  committee's 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  that 
Jerry  Ford's  nomination  be  confirmed 
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Although  the  circumstances  giving  rise 
to  the  current  vacancy  in  the  Office  of 
Vice  President  are  tragic.  I  think  it  for- 
tunate that  Congress  and  the  States 
possessed  the  foresight  to  create  a  con- 
stitutional veliicle  for  selection  of  a  new 
Vice  Preeldent  In  the  event  of  such  a 
vacancy.  Moreover,  I  am  pleased  that. 
In  exercising  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  25th  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent choce  to  nominate  an  individual  of 
the  stature  and  demonstrable  integrity 
of  Gerald  Ford. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  my  sup- 
port for  Senate  confirmation  of  Gerald 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  is  based  on 
the  experience  of  many  years  of  private 
association,  m  addition  to  the  record 
which  Jerry  Ford  has  established 
during  25  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Thus.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised that  the  Rules  Committee,  after 
closely  scrutinizing  his  public  and  private 
life,  unanimously  recommended  confir- 
mation of  Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Furthermore,  while  his  proven 
ability  and  demonstrable  integrity,  with- 
out more,  qualify  him  to  serve  as  Vice 
President,  I  anticipate  that  cooperation 
between  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  will  be  enlianced  immensely  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  Jerry  Ford's 
years  of  service  as  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  As  illustrated 
by  recent  events,  the  White  House  often 
is  not  fully  aware  of  congressional  con- 
cerns and  considerations;  and.  perhaps 
as  a  result  of  this  lack  of  awareness,  er- 
rors in  political  judgment  have  been 
made.  As  Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 
could  play  a  significant  role  in  restoring 
communication  and  cooperation  between 
Congress  and  the  White  House  and  there- 
by insure  maximum  governmental  pre- 
paredness for  dealing  with  the  serious 
energy  and  economic  problems  now  con- 
fronting our  Nation. 

Finally.  Mr,  President,  permit  me  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  House  will  act 
as  expeditiously  as  has  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  Ford  confirmation,  Gerald 
Ford  Is  an  able  and  honorable  public 
servant  whose  qualities  are  admirably 
suited  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  More- 
over, his  long  record  of  service  in  the 
House  and  his  close  proximity  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  public  necessit.'^ted  by 
such  service  will  enable  Jerry  Ford  to 
significantly  contribute  toward  restoring 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
in  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  effecUvelv  deal  with 
the  pressing  issues  of  the  day.  It  Is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  support  Gerald 
Ford's  confirmation;  and  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  vote  to  confirm  Ger.ald  R,  Ford  as 
the  40th  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

A  number  of  factors  argue  for  the 
nominee's  confirmation.  First,  the  United 
States  should  have  a  Vice  President.  The 
need  for  orderly  succession  in  a  nuclear 
and  rapidly  changing  world  is  obvious. 
We  cannot  always  foresee  what  the  fu- 
ture holds,  but  we  should  be  assured,  to 
the  extent  possible,  of  continuity  in  the 
executive  branch,  in  the  event  the  un- 
expected happens,  either  as  a  result  of 


foreign  or  domestic  occurrences.  This 
need  was  accurately  recognized  by  the 
authors  and  supporters  of  the  25th 
amendment,  who  made  provision  for  fill- 
ing vacancies  in  the  Office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Second,  the  legislative  history  of  the 
25th  amendment  indicates  that  in  select- 
ing a  nominee  for  the  office,  the  President 
is  expected  to  choose  someone  whose 
philosophical  and  political  views  are  sim- 
ilar to  his.  As  the  Senate  Judlciarj'  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  amendment  noted: 

It  ifi  without  contest  that  the  procedure 
for  the  selection  of  a  Vice  President  must 
contemplate  the  assurance  of  a  person  who 
Is  compatible  with  the  President  The  Im- 
portance of  this  compatibility  Is  recognized 
In  the  modern  practice  of  both  major  politi- 
cal parties  in  according  the  presidential  can- 
didate a  voice  in  choosing  his  running  mate 
subject  to  convention  approval  This  pro- 
posal would  permit  the  President  to  choose 
his  Vice  President  subject  to  Congressional 
approval  In  this  way  the  eountrr  would  be 
assured  of  a  Vice  President  of  the  same  po- 
litical party  as  the  President  someone  who 
would  presumably  work  In  harmony  with  the 
basic  policies  of  the  President. 

As  we  know.  Congressman  Ford's  posi- 
tions pretty  well  parallel  those  of  the 
Pre.sldent. 

Third,  as  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  also  suggested,  the  country 
should  have  a  successor  to  the  President 
from  the  same  political  party  as  the 
President.  Only  a  year  ago,  the  current 
President  was  reelected  with  60  8  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  and  521  electoral 
votes.  In  this  landslide  victory,  he  car- 
ried 49  of  the  50  States.  Yet,  under  the 
current  situation,  should  the  President 
become  disabled  or  unable  to  carry  out 
his  duties,  the  Presidency  would  fall  to 
a  member  of  the  other  ma.lor  pohtlcal 
party.  Confirmation  of  Congressman 
Ford,  who  was  reportedly  the  overwhelm- 
ing choice  of  his  Republican  colleagues 
in  Congress,  would  remove  this  possi- 
bUity. 

Fourth,  and  p>erhaps  most  important 
in  light  of  the  existing  situation,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, after  conducting  what  is  considered 
an  intensive  investigation,  recommended 
unanimously  that  Congressman  Ford  be 
confirmed.  With  the  very  grave  questions 
which  have  been  raised  over  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, and  fairness  In  our  Government, 
and  with  the  serious  concerns  over  our 
Government's  capacity  to  function  effec- 
tively and  meet  the  demands  which  are 
being  placed  upon  it  daily  both  at  honie 
and  abroad,  the  committee  had  a  special 
responsibility  to  examLie  in  detail  the 
nominee's  past  activities.  That  the  en- 
tire committee  was  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigation  speaks  favor- 
ably for  the  nominee. 

In  voting  today  to  fill  the  Office  of 
Vice  President,  however,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  my  vote  neither  represents 
agreement  with  the  views  of  the  nomi- 
nee nor  full-fledged  support  of  the  pro- 
cedures being  followed. 

Mj'  votes  in  the  Senate  have  differed 
significantly  from  those  of  Congressnian 
Ford  on  both  foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icies. His  stand  on  the  verj-  important 
Issues  of  Southeast  Asia  and  war  powers 
was  not  the  same  as  mine.  His  position 


on  a  variety  of  education,  health,  and 
antipoverty  votes  demonstrate,  I  be- 
lieve, an  InsensitUity  to  the  needs  of 
many  of  our  people,  particularly  those 
in  urban  areas. 

It  has.  however,  often  been  said  that 
men  grow  in  office  and  in  meeting  new 
responsibilties.  The  examples  of  Harry 
Truman  and  Lyndon  Johnson  are  usually 
given.  We  must  hope  that  Congressman 
Ford  will  fit  into  that  mold  and  that  he 
will  become  responsive  to  the  new  and 
broader  constituency  he  will  have  as 
Vice  President. 

Furthermore,  my  vote  today  does  not 
represent  any  sanctioning  or  decreased 
concern  over  the  campaign  abuses  of 
1972.  The  proceedings  before  Judge 
Sirica  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities  have 
revealed  efforts  to  disrupt  the  mast  basic 
aspects  of  our  governmental  system— 
the  electoral  process— and  an  uncon- 
cerned lawlessness  among  high  officials 
of  Government.  There  must  be  no  cessa- 
tion of  efforts  to  bring  those  guilty  of 
breaking  the  law  to  jusUce  or  of  attempts 
to  reform  the  system  in  order  to  pre- 
clude similar  travesties  in  the  fu'ure. 

And.  finally,  my  vote  reflects  no  par- 
ticular satisfaction  with  the  selection 
process  for  Vice  Presidents,  either  at  the 
convention  level  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  Three  of  the  last  five  Presidents 
served  as  Vice  President  prior  to  being 
President  and  a  fourth  sought  the  sec- 
ond office  as  a  step  in  his  quest  for  the 
highest  elective  post  in  this  land.  The 
office  is  much  too  important  to  be  treated 
in  the  haphazard  manner  in  which  it 
has.  New  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
selection  process  and  to  insuring  that 
those  nominated  for  that  office  are  fully 
qualified  and  above  reproach 

Mr.  YOUNG,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
memorable  day  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Today  we  vote  on  the 
confirmation  of  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford  to  become  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Jerry  Ford  is  one  of  the  most  quali- 
fied men  that  President  Nixon  could  pos- 
sibly have  nominated  to  become  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
a  long  and  illustrious  career  as  a  scholar 
as  a  serviceman,  a  fine  athlete,  and  a 
most  commendable  record  as  a  Congress- 
man representing  the  great  State  of 
Michigan  for  approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  centurj-.  Few  if  any  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  more  higlily  resjiected  than 
Jerry  Ford.  Because  of  the  vast  respect 
they  have  for  him  and  the  fair  and  hon- 
orable way  in  which  he  has  always  con- 
ducted himself,  he  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally effective  legislator. 

When  President  Nixon  announced  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  Ford  to  become 
the  next  Vice  President.  I  said  that  he 
was  "clean  as  a  hound's  tooth."  With  all 
the  charges  leveled  against  almost  every 
public  servant,  I  Wv^uld  say  that  this 
went  quite  a  ways.  Many  charges — some 
very  vicious — have  been  leveled  against 
Jerry  Ford  since  he  received  the  nomi- 
nation for  Vice  President.  Every  single 
one  of  these  charges  has  been  proven 
false.  This  and  his  illustrious  record  un- 
doubtedly are  the  major  reasons  why 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
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minUtratlon  voted  unanimously  to  ap- 
prove his  conflrmatlon  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  tremendous  vote  he  will  receive  to- 
day speaJts  more  eloqx-ently  than  amy 
words  of  the  esteem  In  which  Oerald 
Ford  Is  held  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOMlKrCK  Mr  President,  during 
the  weeks  since  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced this  nomination  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  as  Vice  President,  much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  concerning  the  at- 
tributes of  this  outstanding  Member  of 
Congress.  I  will  not  review  his  biography 
or  discuss  In  great  detail  his  record  of  ac- 
complishments in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  All  of 
that  has  been  thoroughly  covered  In 
hearings,  both  here  and  in  the  other 
body. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  Gerald  R  Ford 
was  my  choice  for  the  Vice -Presidency 
as  he  was  the  choice  of  so  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  people 
throughout  the  country  I  am  delighted 
that  he  was  so  nominated,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  he  will  bring  to  the  oCQce  of 
the  Vice  President  a  depth  of  experience 
m  Federal  Government,  a  record  of  loy- 
alty and  service  to  this  Nation  which  will 
serve  as  a  model  to  all  who  aspire  to 
public  office,  and  a  balanced  tempera- 
ment which  will  help  give  stability  and 
confidence  in  these  troubled  limes. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  candor  and 
complete  cooperation  during  the  hear- 
ings and  his  commitment  to  making  the 
fullest  possible  disclosure  of  all  aspects 
of  his  life  in  order  to  afford  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  opportunity  to  know  fully 
the  man  who  will  occupy  the  second  high- 
est office  in  the  land  The  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration are  also  to  be  complimented  for 
their  work  In  conducting  thorough  but 
expeditious  hearings  on  this  nomination. 

On  this  historic  occasion  in  which  we 
have  our  first  opportunity  to  follow  the 
procedures  established  under  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  It  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  personal  pleas- 
ure that  I  announce  my  complete  sup- 
port for  Congressman  Gerald  R  Ford  to 
be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  today, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  historical  de- 
bate unique  in  the  political  tradition  of 
our  Nation  where  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  required  to  advise  and 
consent  on  a  nomination  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  obligation  placed  upon  this  in- 
stitution by  the  25th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  has  been  fulfilled  ably  by 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  which  com- 
bined the  requirements  for  prompt  ac- 
tion with  the  requirements  of  thorough 
investigation 

On  November  2.  I  urged  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  on  tWs  nomination,  be- 
lieving that  to  be  the  mandate  of  the 
25th  amendment  To  have  delayed  and 
obstnicted  the  nomination  would  have 
been  to  fly  In  the  face  of  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  25th  amendment  which  was 
to  assure  the  Nation  continuity  in  execu- 
tive leadership 

The  tmf  ortunate  events  that  have  led 
to  the  present  situation  were  not  con- 


templated by  the  framers  of  the  25th 
amendment,  and  It  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  detail  them  anew.  However, 
the  underlying  rationale  that  produced 
the  25th  amendment  remains  as  com- 
pelling in  the  current  situation  as  It 
would  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  Vice 
President. 

On  a  wide  range  of  crucial  issues  of 
national  Importance,  on  civil  rights,  on 
housing,  on  social  concerns,  and  on  clvU 
liberties.  I  have  consistently  supported 
positions  that  the  nominee  has  opposed. 
However,  the  nature  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment is  such  that  it  Intends  not  for  the 
Senate  to  choose  on  its  own  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice -Presidency  who  reflects  the 
political  beliefs  of  each  Senator  or  of 
the  body  as  a  whole,  but  to  "tidvise  and 
consent"  to  the  nomlnatloo  of  an  In- 
dividual. 

Therefore,  the  key  questions  before 
this  Senator  relate  not  to  his  political 
ideology,  but  to  other  issues.  First,  does 
the  nominee  accept  the  basic  constitu- 
tional precepts  which  have  been  threat- 
ened by  recent  events.  Second,  does  the 
nominee  have  a  demonstrated  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  democratic 
government.  Third,  does  the  nominee 
have  a  record  free  of  political  corrup- 
tion. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  and  thus  far 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
shows  Mr  Ford  as  an  honest  man,  a  man 
of  integrity,  a  man  who  accepts  the  lim- 
itations on  the  power  of  the  Executive 
written  Into  the  Constitution  nearly  200 
years  ago.  The  testimony  of  those  who 
have  worked  beside  him  for  the  past 
quarter  century  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Indicates  that  he  has  justi- 
fied by  his  knowledge  and  competence 
in  the  legislative  and  electoral  arenas 
a  full  understanding  of  the  political 
processes  of  this  land.  Finally,  what 
stands  out  from  his  responses  to  ques- 
tions and  from  the  testimony  of  his  col- 
leagues is  a  record  free  of  the  political 
corruption  that  has  stained  too  much  of 
our  political  institutions. 

In  this  regard.  I  believe  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  take  note  of  the  testimony  of  Mr 
Ford  during  his  nomination  hearings 

With  regard  to  whether  executive 
privilege  ever  could  properly  t>e  employed 
to  deny  documents  which  may  bear  on 
the  commission  of  crimes,  Mr.  Ford 
stated: 

Where  you  have  allegationa.  serlouB  aUega- 
tlOQB,  where  thoae  documents  have  material 
impact  on  the  guUt  or  Inoocvnce  of  an  in- 
dividual. It  Mems  to  me  that  the  Judgment, 
bearing  In  mind  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country,  would  be  that  they  should  be  made 
available. 

With  regard  to  whether  the  conceal- 
ment of  such  information  would  con- 
stitute an  obstruction  of  Justice.  Mr. 
Ford  replied: 

As  I  understand  the  question  you  have 
to  make  an  honest  determination  as  to 
what  Is  actually  obstructing  Justice.  And 
that  Is  not  always  a  clearcut  question  or  set 
of  facts  But.  In  the  normal  context,  I  would 
say  yee 

Finally,  he  was  asked  "Can  you  con- 
ceive of  any  Justification.  Mr  Ford,  for 
anyone.  Including  the  President  of  the 


United  States,  to  disobey  a  court  order?" 
His  reply  is  a  \'ital  assurance  that  Mr. 
Ford  recognizes  the  limitation  on  Presi- 
dential power  and  recognizes  the  suprem- 
acy ot  tjjf  rule  of  law.  assurances  that 
I  believe  w^  crucial  to  his  acceptability 
He  said: 

I  do  not  think  any  persoQ  In  this  country 
Is  above  the  law 

Mr.  Ford  was  tisked  this  same  question 
again,  and  he  replied : 

I  would  strongly  say  Uiat  any  person.  In- 
cluding the  Preeldent.  where  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  highest  court  of 
the  land,  ought  to  obey  the  court  order 

For  those  who  have  witnessed  a  dis- 
turbing tendency  to  .see  Executive  privi- 
lege used  to  cover  up  political  corruption 
and  for  those  who  have  heard  the  Presi- 
dent threaten  to  disobey  court  orders, 
these  clear  and  forthright  statements  are 
refreshing  and  welcome 

At  a  time  of  national  inquietude.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
will  be  .'^erved  by  strict  adherence  to  the 
provisions  of  the  ConstltuUon  Those 
provisions  call  upon  this  body  to  advise 
and  consent  to  the  President  s  nominee 
for  the  Vice- Presidency  I  find  that  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  after  thorough 
consideration  unanimously  voted  to  re- 
port favorably  and  recommend  that  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  R  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  be  confirmed.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  stated.  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  that 
confirmation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently no  other  Senator  wishes  to  speak  on 
this  matter  The  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
been  ordered. 

I  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  CANNON  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mj-  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  The  question  Is 
Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  R  Ford,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr.  McGovERN'  is  absent  or  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  SYiOHGTON)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr  Pankihi  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr.  McClttrei 
are  abeent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
OuRNEYi   is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  i  Mr  Fannin  )  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  GrrRNTY) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  in  the  galleries? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
CuRUS* .  Will  Senators  cooperate  by  tak- 
ing their  seats? 

The  Chair  wishes  to  state  to  the  people 
In  the  galleries  that  there  are  to  be  no 
demonstrations  or  evidence  of  approv- 
al or  disapproval  as  the  vote  is  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92. 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


|No    515  Ex. 

■i'EAS— 93 

Abourw.k 

Ervln 

Moaa 

Aiken 

Pong 

MuAla 

Allen 

Pulbrlght 

Nunn 

Baker 

Gold  water 

Pack  wood 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Grlflln 

Pearson 

Be&ll 

Hansen 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Biden 

Helms 

Roth 

Brock 

Holltngs 

Sax  be 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Scott.  Hugh 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Scott. 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

WUllam  L 

Harry  P..  Jr.     Inouye 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Stenn  Ls 

Case 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Church 

Long 

Taft 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cix)k 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Cranston 

McClellsn 

Tunney 

CurtU 

McGee 

Welcker 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Domenlcl 

Metcalf 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Eastland 

Montoya 
NAYS— 3 

Eagleton 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-5 

Fannin 

McClure 

Symington 

Oumey 

McOovern 

So  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford 
to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  President  be 
notified  of  the  Senates  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr  President,  today's 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Gerald  R  Ford  to  be  Vice  President  Ls 
historic,  'or  it  marks  the  first  time  that 
the  Senate  has  acted  on  such  a  momen- 
tous nomination.  It  also  Is  timely,  for  it 
comes  at  a  crucial  period  when  a  Presi- 
dent may  have  to  forfeit  the  White 
House, 

Mr.  Ford,  within  the  next  year.  may. 
Indeed,  be  President  So  today's  action  not 
only  Imtiates  the  25th  amendment  of  our 
Constitution,  but  may.  In  fact,  ordain  the 
38th  President  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Ford  has  undergone  a  scrupulous 
Inquiry,  and  It  would  appear  that  he  is 
honest  and  candid,  qualities  the  Ameri- 
can people  earnestly  want  refurbished 
for  the  Presidency  I  do  not  always  share 
his  political  view.'?,  but  I  believe  that 
while  Congress  may  impeach  a  President, 
it  should  not  repeal  the  platform  that 
elected  him. 

Hopefully.  Mr.  Ford  as  President, 
would  restore  that  comity  on  which  our 
democraty  depends  He  would,  as  Presi- 
dent, I  believe,  break  the  secretive  layers 


of  isolation  that  enwTap  the  current 
President, 

President  Nixon  insists  that  he  would 
not  step  down,  maintaining  he  no  longer 
gets  seasick  when  the  going  gets  rough. 
Well,  the  Nation  does  when  public  con- 
fidence and  credibility  In  the  President 
are  erased  as  cleanly  as  any  of  his  White 
House  tapes. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
the  President,  for  the  good  of  our  Na- 
tion, should  resign  when  Mr.  Ford  Is 
confirmed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  And  I  still  believe  he  may  if  the 
House  swiftly  pursues  its  investigation 
toward  possible  Impeachment. 

The  President  protests  he  is  no  crook, 
and  a  lot  of  evidence  must  be  sifted  be- 
fore any  Judgment  can  be  made.  None- 
theless, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  forsaken  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people. 

Few  Americans  can  accept  the  swift 
succession  of  alibis  about  tapes  that  the 
White  House  says  never  were  suid  por- 
tions of  one  that  definitely  were  but  are 
no  longer. 

Now  as  a  nation,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  dark  prospect  of  a  drastic  fuel 
shortage  that  could  plunge  this  Nation 
back  into  the  dismal  1930's  of  depres- 
sion. Bold  leadership  can  assure  equi- 
table distribution  of  supplies  to  keep  our 
homes  warm  and  our  factories  rurming. 
and  It  can  expedite  development  of  solar 
and  other  new  sources  of  energy.  But 
such  leadership  relies  on  a  strong  part- 
nership between  the  administration,  to 
whom  great  powers  have  been  accorded 
in  this  crisis,  and  the  Congress,  which 
must  stand  \'lgil  against  any  abuse  of 
those  powers. 

So  far.  the  President  has  failed  to  dis- 
pel the  clouds  of  doubt  swirling  around 
his  stewardship  of  the  affairs  of  state.  He 
iia.s  failed  to  foster  a  working  alliance 
with  Congress  based  upon  mutual  tnist 
and  respect. 

His  resignation  would  spare  the  Na- 
tion the  months  of  anguish  of  impeach- 
ment. Additionally,  it  would  bring  Into 
the  White  House  a  person  at  home  work- 
ing with  Congress  and  whose  word  can 
be  accepted  at  face  value. 

In  voting  for  Mr.  Fohd.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  I  am  possibly  voting  for  a 
new  President  for  the  next  uncertain  3 
years. 

I  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Ford.  I  believe 
he  is  cognizant  of  the  great  duties  placed 
on  him  by  our  Constitution,  and  wlU  do 
his  utmost  to  fulfill  the  letter  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  that  energizing  document  of 
our  democracy 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  H.R  11104 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.B.  11104)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  of  $10,700,000,000  tn  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to 
which  this  temporary  debt  limit  applies  to 
June  30,   1974. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TONIGHT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  Senators  who  are  on  the 
floor,  I  would  like  to  address  an  inquiry 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  as 
to  what  we  might  expect  to  be  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  today  and  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gal- 
leries? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader, 
the  Senate  h£is  returned  to  the  pending 
business  which  was  under  discussion 
prior  to  the  debate  and  vote  on  the  nom- 
iciation  of  the  Vice-President-designate. 

It  is  our  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  finish  the  debt  ceiling  bill  tonight 

I  would  urge  all  Senators  to  stay  pretty 
close  to  the  floor, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  thought  that 
all  Senators  ought  to  be  on  noUce  that 
that  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 


TEMPORARY   INCREASE   IN   PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bai  (H.R.  11104»  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  of  $10.- 
700.000,000  In  the  public  debt  limit  and 
to  extend  the  period  to  which  this  tem- 
porary- debt  limit  applies  to  Jime  30.  1974, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Kennedj'  amendment  No.  651  as 
amended. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  LONG,  Mr  President,  in  order  to 
expedite 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  Will  the  Senate 
please  be  in  order?  Those  Senators  u-ish- 
ing  to  converse  will  please  retire  from  the 
Chamber.  Will  Senators  please  take  their 
seats?  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  la 
entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President.  In  order  to 
expedite  action  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  request  for  the 
division  of  this  amendment  be  vitiated 
and  that  the  Senate  simply  vote  on  the 
amendment  as  it  was  before  the  division 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  requested  a  divi- 
sion. And  we  do  have  a  provision,  sec- 
tion 2.  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
Is  going  to  agree  to  That  concerns  the 
presidential  nomination  cainpaign  sub- 
sidj-  section  which  would  give  up  to  $7 
million  for  each  man  who  wants  to  run 
for  the  presidential  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  state  that  debate  is  not  In 
order. 
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Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Loulalana? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object 

rae  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  ObJecUon 
Is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  wlth. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 

ORO. 

The  amendment  Is  as  foUows: 
On  p»go  8,  line  5.  «trUte  everything  follow- 
ing  •9007"  through  line  7  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  rollowtng: 
"plus  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  15  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  ag* 
population  of  the  geographical  area  In  which 
the  election  for  such  office  la  held,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1871; 
"(B)  $175,000,  If  the  Federal  office  sought 
Is  that  of  Senator:  or 

"(C)  lOCOOO.  If  the  office  sought  is  that 
of  RepreaentattTe." 

On  page  8.  line  12.  strike  everything  fol- 
lowing "any"  through  the  end  of  line  18  and 
insert    the   following   In    lieu   thereof 

'dUTerenoe  b«t««en  the  payments  received 
out  of  the  fund  and  the  expenditure  celling 
tmpoaed  by  thia  subaection.  and  no  contri- 
butions to  defray  expenses  which  would  be 
qualified  campaign  expenses  but  for  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  section  900a(12»  have  been 
or  will  be  accepted  by  such  candidate  or  any 
of  hia  authorized  committees;  and 

"1 3)  no  contribution  from  any  person  has 
been  or  will  be  accepted  by  such  candidate 
nor  any  of  his  authorized  committees  if  such 
contribution,  when  added  to  all  other  con- 
tributions made  by  that  person  to  the  can- 
didate or  any  of  his  authorized  commltteeo. 
equals  an  amount  In  excess  of  1 1.000  ' 

On  page  9.  line  5.  strike  everything  follow- 
ing "of"  through  the  end  of  line  7  and  Insert 
the  following  in  Ueu  thereof 

"the  expenditure  celling  imposed  by  sub- 
section lb)  of  this  section. " 

On  page  9.  strike  everything  on  line  16  and 
Insert  the  following  in  Ueu  thereof 
"9006:  and 

"(31   no  contribution  from  any  person  has 
been  or  wlU  be  accepted  by  such  candidate 
nor  any  of  his  authorized  committees  if  such 
contribution,   when  added  to  all  other  con- 
tributions made  by  that  person  to  the  candi- 
date or   any  of   his   authorized   committees, 
equals  an  amount  In  excees  of  11.000  " 
On  page  9,  line  19.  strike  "(a)". 
On  page  9.  line  30.  strike  "(a)" 
On  page  10.  line  8.  strike  the  numeral  and 
insert   the   following   m  lieu  thereof     "714" 
On   page    10.   lUie    13.   strike   the   numeral 
and    Insert    the    following    in    Ueu    thereof - 
•  •«7.fi00  •. 

On  page  10.  line  IS.  strike  the  numeral 
and  Insert  the  following  In  U*u  thereof' 
"MS.OOO" 

On  pagB  12.  line  20.  strike  everything  fol- 
lowing 'amount"  through  the  end  of  line  31 
and  Insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof 

"by  which  contribution*  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  thu  subeectlon  exceed  7'^ 
oenta  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  the  geographical  area  la  which  the 
election  la  held  ' 

On  page  34.  line  21.  strike  everything  fol- 
lowing "under"  through  the  end  of  Une  34 
and  Insert  the  following  in  Ueu  thereof: 
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"aectlona  9003  and  9007  " 

On  page  36.  line  13,  strike  everything  fol- 
lowing "any"  through  the  end  of  line  17  and 
Insert  the  following  In  Ueu  thereof ; 

"difference  between  payn^nts  received  out 
of  the  fund  and  the  expenditure  celling  Im- 
posed by  section  9003  ". 

On  page  39.  foUowlng  line  M.  Insert  the 
following 

•for  QominaUon  for  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  Preeldent". 

On  page  40.  line  8.  following  "candi- 
date". Insert  the  following : 

"for  nomination  for  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  Preeldent 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  there 
Is.  I  believe,  a  conflict  between  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  as  originally 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  modiflcatlon  ofTered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 

The  Allen  modiflcatlon  appears  to  per- 
mit Individual  contributions  to  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  general  election 
campaigns  of  up  to  $3,000 

The  Kennedy  amendment,  except  un- 
der very  limited  circumstances,  permits 
no  private  contributions  to  such  cam- 
paigns It  does  permit  private  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  to  be  chaimeled 
through  national  and  State  party 
organizations  and  In  certain  other  cases 
Basically,  however,  it  is  a  pure  public 
financing  proposal 

My  amendment  provides  for  partial 
public  financing  In  general  election  cam- 
paigns for  the  Confess  and  for  the 
Presidency. 

Instead  of  providing  for  100  percent 
public  financing,  it  provides  for  50  per- 
cent public  financing,  with  the  balance 
of  the  financing  for  those  campaigns  to 
come  from  private  sources,  and  It  pro- 
vides that  private  contributions  would 
be  limited  to  $1,000  per  donor  Such 
contributions  could  provide  funds  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  expenditure  Umit  in 
campaigns  for  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Presidency,  and 
the  other  50  percent  would  come  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  President.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  $5  contributions  to  a  political 
campaign,  or  with  $10.  $15.  $25,  or 
$50  contributions  Such  small  contribu- 
tions are  not  only  Innocent,  they  offer 
individual  citizens  a  significant  means 
of  participation  in  the  poUucal  process. 
The  Kennedy  amendment  bans  nearly 
all  siKh  contributions  and  all  such  par- 
ticipation by  Individuals  In  political  cam- 
paigns 

We  ought,  it  seems  to  me.  to  be  cut- 
ting the  people  In.  not  cutting  them  out 
We  ought  to  be  sanitizing,  but  not  steril- 
izing, our  political  process  .K  ban  on 
small  contributions  Is  unreasonable  It 
may  consequently  be  unconstitutional 

What  we  ought  to  ban  Is  the  big.  po- 
tentially corrupting  campaign  contribu- 
tion. That  Is  what  my  amendment  does 
It  prohibits  all  Individual  contributions 
in  excess  of  $1,000.  permitting  the 
smaller.  Innocent  contributions  with  no 
potential  for  corruption.  It  would  as- 
sure. I  believe,  the  constitutionality  of 
the  legislation,  and  it  would  also  decrease 
lt«  cost  by  one- half  If  we  can  do  the 
Job  by  spending  less,  we  ought  to  do  so. 
I  urge  Its  adoption. 


Several  Senators  addres.sed  the  Chair 
Mr   STEVENSON    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  a  question 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President  I  quit^ 
agree  with  everything  the  Senator  ha«: 
said.  However  there  .seem.*  to  be  an  in- 
consistency between  his  statement  and 
the  work  sheet  passed  around  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator's  Umlta- 
tlon  IS  on  contributions  beyond  $1,000 
If  we  are  looking  for  |6  and  $10  con- 
tributions, why  do  we  not  lower  that  fig- 
ure to  $100?  Then  it  would  be  in  con- 
formity with  allowing  the  little  man  to 
be  a  partner  in  a  campaign. 

A  thousand  dollars  is  still  a  lot  of 
money,  and  anyone  who  contributes  a 
thousand  dollars  to  a  campaign.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  has  an  angle. 

Mr  STEVENSON  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  any  figure  is  going  to  be  ar- 
bitrary-, whether  it  Is  $100,  $500,  or  $1,000 
The  reason  why  I  settled  on  $1,000  Is  two- 
fold: First,  the  Senate  has  already  ap- 
proved a  $3,000  limitation  $1  000  Is  going 
a  long  way  further  A  contribution  may 
be  made  with  an  angle,  but  not  many 
candidates  for  Congress  or  the  presi- 
dency will  be  corrupted  by  $1,000  con- 
tributions. 

The  other  part  of  the  reason  is  simply 
to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  public  This 
amendment  provides  for  50  percent  pri- 
vate financing  If  we  bring  the  private 
financing  down  to  Include  only  contribu- 
tions of  $100  or  less,  we  might  have  to 
offset  that  by  Increasing  the  proportion 
from  the  Treasury,  I  am  trying  to  keep 
that  down. 

I  think  this  amendment  strikes  a 
reasonable  balance.  It  permits  a  $1,000 
contribution,  which  Is  not  a  corrupting 
contribution,  at  the  same  time  that  It 
permits  a  reduction  of  approximately  50 
percent  In  the  cost  of  the  pure  public 
financing  amendment  as  originally 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  KiNNiDY  1 .  That  would  cut  the 
cost  down  by  about  $75  million  for  a  full 
cycle  of  congressional  and  Presidential 
elections 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  thing  that  disturbs 
me  Is  this:  Either  we  are  going  to  have 
or  not  going  to  have  public  financing. 
I  realize  that  a  $5  or  $10  contribution 
does  not  vitiate  the  objective  of  public 
financing 

When  the  Senator  talks  about  $1,000 
contributions.  I  am  sure  he  means  well. 
He  means  nothing  except  permitting  the 
making  of  a  $1,000  contribution  But  here 
we  are  again  with  the  $1,000  dinners. 
I  think  the  $1,000  dlmiers  are  scandalous. 
President  Johnson  had  them.  President 
Nixon  has  had  them,  and  if  we  go  on 
with  the  $1,000  dinners,  I  am  afraid  we 
are  corrupting  the  process  we  are  trying 
to  correct. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  public  financ- 
ing, let  us  have  public  financing.  I  can 
see  $5  contributions  or  $10  contributions 
not  disturbing  that  at  all,  or  perhaps  Any 
contribution  up  to  $50  or  $100  But  when 
we  talk  about  $1,000.  that  Is  quite  a 
substantial  contribution.  We  had  better 
not  hold  our  hand  out  to  collect  all  the 
money  we  can.  and  at  the  same  time  rut 
the  same  hand  In  the  till  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury    If    we   are   going   for   public 
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financing,  let  us  go  for  public  financing. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  have  it,  let  us  not 
iiave  It,  What  we  have  here  Is  a 
hermaphrodite 

Mr  OOLDWATER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  STEVENSON  I  jield. 
Mr  GOLDWATER  Does  this  amend- 
ment or  any  amendment  the  Senator  Is 
aware  of  preclude  a  citizen  from  going 
Into,  say,  a  radio  station,  a  television  sta- 
tion, or  a  newspaper,  and  buying  time  or 
space  in  excess  of  $1,000  to  express  his 
own  personal  opinion  of  the  candidate. 
either  for  or  against  him? 

Mr.  STEVENSON  As  I  understand  the 
Kenned.v  amendment.  It  permits  the  in- 
dividual acting  Independently  of  a  can- 
didate to  spend  up  to  $1,000  for 
radio  or  televi.slon  advert  Lslns  My 
amendment  would  not  affect  that  op- 
portunity, that  right  of  the  Individual 
Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  reason  I  ask  is 
because  I  think  we  are  getting  close  to  a 
constitutional  question  I  remember  once 
many  years  ago  when  I  .served  on  a  select 
committee  on  this  question,  and  I  put 
that  hypothetical  question  to  Mr.  Walter 
Reuther  He  reminded  me  that  It  was  his 
right  as  a  citizen — of  course,  the  limit 
then  was  $5,000— to  spend  $5,000  to  buy 
time  or  .space  to  oppose  me  Of  course, 
he  would  never  have  supported  me 

I  believe  he  was  right.  If  we  make  the 
maximum  $1,000.  does  that  preclude  an 
Individual  from  giving  to  more  than  one 
committee?  Could  a  citizen  give  to  a  com- 
mittee of  XYZ,  and  then  a  committee  of 
ABC,  giving  $1,000  to  each  committee? 

Mr  STEVENSON  As  I  understand  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  it  would  eliminate 
all  committees.  It  would  prevent  an  Indi- 
vidual from  making  contributions  to  a 
series  of  paper  or  real  committees,  with 
one  exception,  and  I  think  that  excep- 
tion deserves  some  serious  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  It  does  permit  Individuals 
to  make  contributions  to  national  and 
State  party  organizations,  which  then 
can  aggregate  the  contributions  and  turn 
around  and  make  contributions  to  the 
individual  candidates 

The  Kennedy  amendment  permits  that 
kind  of  individual  campaign  contribu- 
tion, and  otherwise,  with  some  minor  ex- 
ceptions, eliminates  ail  contributions  by 
Individuals.  That  raises  a  constitutional 
question,  also. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  mentioned 
the  individual's  constitutional  right  to 
express  hLs  independent  views  one  way 
or  another,  for  or  against  a  candidate. 
By  the  same  token,  he  has  the  right  to 
make  a  contributkm  directly  to  the  can- 
didate" At  some  point,  it  would  be  con- 
stitutional to  restrict  that  right  on  the 
theory-  that  at  that  point  It  threatens 
the  Intfgrtty  of  the  political  system.  At 
some  pclnt.  It  beccnes  as  constitutional 
to  outlaw  the  campaign  contribution,  as 
it  does  to  outlaw  the  bribe. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  One  more  ques- 
tion and  I  will  be  satisfied.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress could  ronstltutlonaJly  prohibit  any 
contribution  by  an  individual  to  a  can- 
didate, or  contribute  to  his  caa«*,  or  In 
opposition  to  a  candidate  In  opposition 
to  his  cause? 

Mr,  STEVENSON.  It  would  not  be  con- 


stitutional to  say  to  every  Individual  In 
this  country,  "you  cannot  contribute  one 
cent  or  $1,  or  $5."  At  some  point  It  be- 
comes constitutional.  That  is  the  cause 
of  my  quarrel  with  the  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  KirmBDY,  which 
prohibits  all  Individual  contributions  ex- 
cept under  limited  circumstances.  That 
Ls  unconstitutional.  It  is  also  unreason- 
able because  It  excludes  the  small  con- 
tributor, whom  we  should  be  trying  to 
bring  in.  I,  Instead,  take  the  figure  of 
81.000  as  the  cutoff 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  very  much. 

Mr,  BENNETT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT  Is  there  anything  in 
the  Kennedy  amendment,  or  yotir  pro- 
posal, which  prevents  a  man  from  spend- 
ing his  own  money  to  an  unlimited 
degree? 

Mr  STEVENSON  On  page  28 

Mr  KENNEDY  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  allow  me  to  interject  there, 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah  under- 
stands there  is  such  a  limitation.  It  is 
provided  for  in  the  amendment  We  have 
debated  the  particular  outlines  of  the 
provisions  here  this  afternoon.  As  it  spe- 
cifically applies  to  senatorial  campaigns, 
it  provides  for  the  dollar  checkoff.  As  was 
made  clear  by  the  dialog  between  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  a  /ew  moments  ago,  it  per- 
mits an  Individual  to  spend  $1,000  of  his 
ovm.  There  are  first  amendment  issues 
to  the  power  of  Congress  in  this  area, 
but  I  think  that  a  long  line  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  provide  a  solid  basis  for 
action  by  Congress  establishing  $1,000 
as  an  appropriate  limitation. 

Mr.  BENNFTT.  That  is  a  contributloo 
as  an  individual,  but  is  it  constitutional 
or  would  it  forbid  me  from  spending  my 
own  money  for  my  own  purposes  without 
contributing  to  anyone  else's  campaign 
organization? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  allow  me  to  interject  there, 
In  the  campaign  expenditures  bill  of  1971 
we  did  precisely  that.  We  made  a  limita- 
tion. That  is  the  existing  law  today.  If 
we  do  not  touch  it  In  this  bill,  It  is  still 
the  law. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  regret  that 
this  amendment  has  been  offered,  be- 
cause it  would  affect  existing  law  and 
could  be  a  backward  step.  We  have  pre- 
viously voted  on  it,  and  have  put  it  on 
the  statute  books  The  law  now  provides 
that  the  checkoff  is  to  be  on  the  tax  re- 
turn so  that  the  public  may  make  the 
checkoff  for  this  year  and  also  for  last 
year  if  they  did  not  make  the  checkoff 
last  year  and  decide  to  make  the  election 
this  year  for  the  prior  year.  Having  made 
considerable  headway  toward  public  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  campaigns.  It 
would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to 
see  this  become  one-half  publicly  and 
one-half  privately  financed,  after  the 
Senate  by  a  2-to-l  margin  recorded  Itself 


in  favor  of  publicly  financed  Presidential 
campaigns.  In  my  judgment,  that  would 
be  a  disappointing  backward  step  for 
those  who  believe  in  the  principle  of  pub- 
lic financing,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Presidential  elections  where  large 
amounts  of  money  must  be  raised.  Just 
because  campaign  contributicms  come 
out  in  $100  units  does  not  mean  they 
cannot  be  an  Industry  drive.  They  can 
organize  40.000  people,  if  they  want  to, 
and  say,  'Send  me  $100."  That  would 
bring  in  $4  million.  So  if  we  really  be- 
lieve m  the  idea  of  eliminating  the  power 
of  money  to  make  the  decisions  in  Gov- 
ernment, It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois'  amendment  Is  def- 
initely a  backward  step 

I  would  hope  that  we  wotild  not  take 
that  step:  and  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  '  Mr.  KcNWErY  >  also 
agrees 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON  I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
in  the  checkoff  legislation,  we  specifical- 
ly provided  that  if  a  candidate  takes  ad- 
vantage of  public  money,  he  cannot  take 
private  money  We  said  that  speclficallv 

Mr  LONG  The  whole  Idea  of  provid- 
ing public  financing  for  an  election  Is  to 
allow  people  to  make  their  decision  on 
the  candidate  of  their  choice  on  the  is- 
sues and  not  be  forced  to  base  their  de- 
cision on  the  candidate  who  was  able  to 
raise  the  most  money.  This  amendment 
would  definitely  turn  back  the  clock 
against  a  trend  toward  which  we  have 
been  moving  for  the  last  6  years. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  first  of 
all,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  the  very  constructive,  positive 
contribution  he  has  made  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  public  financing  legislation 
and  in  the  reform  of  financing  political 
campaigns.  He  has  been  one  of  the  rea5 
leaders  in  this  body.  He  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort.  He  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  amendment 
which  he  has  submitted  and  supported, 
and  which  we  are  currently  debating 

The  question  is.  What  is  the  appropri- 
ate route  to  encourage  people  to  take 
part  in  the  political  process  and  also  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  process? 

We  have  seen  in  the  proposal  before 
us  a  number  of  different  approaches  to 
this  question.  We  have  the  concept  of  the 
$100  matching  grant  for  presidentlEil  pri- 
maries, the  Mondale-Schweiker  proposal 
We  have  also  Included  a  provision  ena- 
bling an  individual  to  make  contributions 
up  to  $3,000  to  State  and  national  com- 
mittees, which  can  spend  two  cents  per 
voter  for  general  elections.  In  this  way, 
individuals  will  be  able  to  participate  in 
flnsmcing  the  election  process.  They  are 
certainly  not  shut  out  entirely  They  can 
make  contributions  up  to  $3,000  directly 
to  candidates  in  primaries 

In  addition,  individuals  may  spend  up 
to  $1,000,  acting  on  their  own,  in  support 
of  candidates  in  general  elections. 

This  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
debate  Perhaps  not  all  of  us  agree  with 
the  figures  in  the  amendment.  But  they 
were  established  after  extensive  and  ex- 
haustive debate.  Including  the  debate  on 
S  372. 
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A5  the  Senator  Trcun  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out.  what  we  would  be  doing.  If 
the  amendment  were  accepted,  would  be 
to  change  in  a  most  dramatic  way  the 
funding  in  presidential  elections,  which 
Is  alreadi'  part  of  existing  law.  suid  which 
our  amendment  extends  to  Senate  amd 
House  elections.  There  would  be  a  dra- 
matic aJteratlon  in  the  thnist  of  this 
whole  concept  of  public  financing,  and  we 
should  not  accept  the  amendment. 

Therefore.  It  Is  with  regret  that  I  shall 
oppose  this  amendment.  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that  all  of  us  working  in  this 
field  know  of  the  very  substantial  con- 
tribution and  emphasis  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  made  in  trying  to  In- 
sure a  role  for  the  small,  individual  con- 
tributor in  the  poUticad  process. 

I  shall,  at  the  appropriate  time.  Join 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  In  moving  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  mmutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  yield 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois to  the  fact  that  the  langimge  on 
page  3  of  his  amendment  relates  to  part 
2.  not  to  part  1.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  going 
to  be  necessary  to  taJce  that  language  out. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Yes.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield.  I  modify  my  amendment  to 
delete  all  the  lines  of  the  amendment 
on  page  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  proposing  to  delete  all  of  that 
page^ 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  so  modify  his 
amendment,  and  it  is  so  modified 

Mr.  STE\'ENSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order  until  all  the  time 
has  been  used  or  the  time  has  been 
yielded  back. 

»«r.  STEVENSON.  Mr  President.  I  will 
take  £ibout  1  minute,  and  then  I  will  be 
glad  to  >-ield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

First.  I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  No  one  has  fought 
harder  to  bring  this  Issue  to  the  Senate, 
to  purge  our  poUUcs  of  large  and  cor- 
rupting campaign  contributions.  He  has 
done  an  extremely  able  Job  In  reconcil- 
ing the  differences  between  those  of  us 
who  share  his  concern  about  money  in 
our  politics. 

In  response  to  the  point  he  made — 
and  it  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  as  well — I  would  say  that  the 
checkoff  system,  as  modified  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Is  very  likely 
imconstltutlonal.  because  It  prohibits 
individual  contributions.  There  is  no 
longer  a  real  choice  open  to  the  candi- 
date. He  would  have  to  take  100-percent 


public  financing,  through  the  canyjaign 
checkoff.  All  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals, however  small,  however  inno- 
cent, right  down  to  one  nickel,  would  be 
proliiblted.  unless  they  were  channeled 
through  State  and  national  party  orga- 
nizations. An  exception  is  carved  out  for 
those  political  organizations  That  being 
the  case,  it  is  very  likely  unconstitu- 
tional. 

It  is  also  most  unreasonable  and  un- 
fair to  candidates  who  depend,  as  Sen- 
ator McGovKRN,  Governor  Wallace,  and 
others  have  depended  In  the  past,  on  In- 
dividuals who  want  to  participate — and 
have  the  right,  I  believe,  to  participate — 
by  making  small  contributions. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  or  3  minutes? 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  F>resident.  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  nilnois.  because  I 
believe  that  It  does  prompt  public  par- 
ticipation at  the  individual  level  and  not 
through  his  pocket  as  a  taxpayer  It  al- 
lows him  to  contribute  his  funds  indivi- 
dually, and  I  think  that  is  part  of  what 
Is  lacking  In  politics  today— the  lack  of 
public  Interest  and  public  participation. 
The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Elinois  does  permit  private 
participation  up  to  50  percent,  and  then 
It  gives  a  Federal  subsidy  of  7.5  cents  per 
person  of  voting  age  in  the  political  sub- 
division In  which  the  candidate  is  run- 
ning. 

I  particularly  invite  attention  to  the 
Kbnnedv  amendment  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  subsidy  to  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  In  my  State  of 
Alabama,  the  amoimt  of  public  funds 
that  would  be  paid  to  the  various  can- 
didates, as  shown  by  the  sheet  prepared 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KiNNiDY),  would  be 
$344,000.  to  each  candidate  of  each  party. 
That  is  about  10  times  what  probably 
will  be  spent  in  Alabama  by  each  can- 
didate for  the  Senate. 

To  force  $344,000  on  the  various  can- 
didates for  office,  I  think.  Is  not  in  the 
public  Interest.  At  least,  tiie  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  cut 
that  In  half  and  would  then  permit  a 
candidate  to  solicit  private  contributions. 
I  believe  that  I  am  going  to  be  against 
the   Kennedy   amendment   even   if   this 
amendment  Is  adopted    If  this  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment win  be  just  half  as  bad  as  It  now  Is. 
It  would  still  be  bad  to  vote  for  It- 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 
Mr.  ALLEN  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  am  Incorrect  In 
this,  I  should  like  to  be  corrected.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  amount  in- 
volved In  the  last  Senate  race  in  .Mabama 
w£is  a  good  deal  more  than  the  figures 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  outlined 
here 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  referred  to  the  next  race 
Mr.  EOTNNEDY    Is  the  Senator  fami- 
liar with  tlie  figures  spent  by  our  dear 
colleague  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Alabama.  Senator  Sparkman  ' 

Mr  A  1. 1, FN  No.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  Is  m,y  understand- 


ing that  it  was  somewhere  between  $700  - 
000  and  $800,000  by  each  of  the  two 
major  candidates. 

Mr  ALLEN  It  15  a  great  deal  more 
than  will  t)e  spent  next  time.  I  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  the 
table  showing  public  financing  for  Sen- 
ate general  elections 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PUBLIC   FUIANCIW   FOB  SENATt   GlNtRAL  EUCTKMiS- 
SIATE-BV-STATt  SPtNDflW 

[IS  ctnts  p*f  Kstw  p«f  (173,000  Howl 


Stat* 


Votlni'att 

population 

(lIlTMn 

ttAnmy 


Amount  of 
funds 


Aj""*"!*... ttHOOO 

*'"•'» IM  000 

*"»<>"» 1  W2  000 

A;k»n»j» 1,326.000 

Calilofma _..  u,910  000 

ColofiAi I,S6a.0Ge 

Coonacticut Z.0S3  000 

0«l»»w«     369,000 

PisfTict  of  Columbia W7  000 

flofW"   -....■-...  i,  087. 000 

6««|ta J.  067, 000 

"»»»''   526,000 

'<1»N) 4«7  MO 

^*"mi 7,508  MO 

Indiana 3.477  000 

lo*«   I.9Z4  000 

•^ansM l.SUOOO 

"^anlucliir 2.191.000 

touisiana 2  3«  000 

MaiM SM.OOC 

kU/yUod J.6W.0OO 

MatttcKiuatli 3  937  000 

••Kft^aii 5,87S'9O0 

Miivwsata 2.S42. 0:)0 

Mimuippi 1.42*  000 

•«»Mouri 3.223  000 

»Mam — 46(,ooo 

Nabtaafca 1.021.000 

Navada „ 347.000 

N««r  Hanpthir* 513  000 

NawJanay 4,9*6,000 

N»w  Maxieo.„ 657  000 

Naw  yofh 12,626.000 

Norti  CafOliaa... _ 3.  468  000 

Nortli  O»*ota , 411  OOO 

OfiK)    7.130,000 

OUaboma... 1.797,000 

Oragaa 1.417,000 

Pannjyivania ,  8.174  000 

Rhoda  Iriand M8  000 

Soutti  Carolina 1.  719,  000 

South  Dakota 444  000 

Tannetsae 2,710  000 

Taos 7,614,000 

Utah     690,000 

Varmont 304  OOO 

Virginia      .   3,182  000 

Washingto*  2,310  000 

West  Virginu_ 1.209.000 

Wraconstn 2,465,000 

Wyomini 226,000 

UnitadStataj 139,172,000 


»44, 100 
175,000 
189,300 
ltt,90« 

2.086.500 
234.000 
312.450 
175  OOC 
175.000 
763.050 
4M.050 
17f,000 
175  000 

1,126.200 
521,550 
288,600 
231700 
328.650 
352,  200 
175.000 
401.850 
590  550 
881.4<)0 
381,300 
213.900 
483  450 
175.000 
153, 150 
175,000 
175,000 
747,900 
175,000 

1,893,900 
520,200 
175.000 

1,089,500 
2G8.  550 
223.050 

1,226,100 
175  000 
257.850 
175,000 
406,500 

1, 142  100 
175.000 
175,000 
477,300 
346,500 
181,350 
444,750 
1 75,  OOO 


20, 875,  800 


>  Oapartmant  of  Cansuj  astimata,  voting  aga  population, 
iiitv  1,  1972.  pursuant  to  tlia  Fadaral  Elaction  Campaifa  Act  of 
1971,  PuWic  La*  92  225. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr   STE\'EN50N   I  yield 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  somewhat 
share  the  \-lew  expressed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  As  a  candidate  next 
year,  I  am  wondering,  do  we  put  off  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment  until 
after  the  next  election'' 

Mr  STEVTINSON  I  think  that  ques- 
tion ouglit  to  be  taken  up  separatelj' 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  would  ap- 
ply partial  public  financing  to  the  1974 
election. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 
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Mr  DOLE  I  yield, 

Mr  KENNEDY,  I  think  there  has  been 
u  rather  clear  expression  by  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  tbe  past  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  public  financing  of  Con- 
gressional and  Senatorial  elections.  A 
number  of  Members  who  have  supported 
that  proposal  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  and  who  have  spoken  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  have  pointed 
out  the  difficult  position  in  which  this 
amendment  places  them.  In  voting  for 
funds  for  1974  congressional  elections 
when  they  themselves  are  candidates, 
they  will  have  difficulty  in  presenting 
their  position  and  having  it  understood 
in  their  constituencies. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  when  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  part  n,  I 
hope  to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
defer  the  effective  date  from  1974  to  tlie 
1976  elections.  I  will  do  that  with  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance,  because  I  think  the 
time  to  move  ahead  is  now  I  know  that 
this  has  placed  many  colleagues  in  an 
extremely  difficult  po.sition,  but  I  want 
to  give  those  assurances  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  STEVTENSON.  I  might  add  that  it 
would  tte  out  of  order  for  me  at  this  point 
to  offer  such  an  amendment  as  part  of 
the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  many  of  us  who 
wUl  be  running  next  year  have  already 
made  some  effort  so  far  as  private  fimd- 
ing  is  concerned  While  I  think  the  people 
in  Kansas  are  ready  for  the  general  con- 
cept of  public  financing,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  ready  to  accept  giving  me 
$230.000 — or.  for  that  matter,  anyone 
else. 

I  think  you  can  sell  the  general  con- 
cept: but  when  you  get  dowTi  to  specifics, 
do  you  think  XYZ,  or  his  opponent, 
who  is  running  for  reelection,  should  be 
allocated  so  many  Federal  dollars,  you 
will  find  a  little  different  attitude  on  "the 
part  of  people  not  only  i^  Kansas  but  in 
any  other  State  as  well. 

Being  a  Repubhcan.  It  Is  possible  that 
I  may  have  a  few  other  problems  next 
year  I  would  not  want  to  add  a  light  bur- 
den what  could  be  a  heavier  burden  in 
1974 

So  I  am  pleased  with  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  think 
that  would  make  the  bill  even  more  ac- 
ceptable, if  we  could  delay  it  to  1976,  and 
those  who  are  running  In  1976,  could  de- 
lay it  to  1978  and  those  who  are  running 
in  1978.  could  delay  it  to  1980. 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  see  if  I  Interpret  the  letter  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  mesm  that  It  is 
his  conviction  that  limiting  contributions 
to  $1,000  by  Individuals  and  committees 
would  not  raise  a  constitutional  i&sue  that 
otherwise  would  exLst 

Mr  STEVENSON  Any  figure  is  arbi- 
trary I  think  we  could  probably  settle 
on  a  lower  figure  without  creating  a  con- 
stitutional que.stlon:  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  at  $1,000  no  constitutional  question 
would  arise 

Mr.  HANSEN  Is  there  any  court  deci- 
sion to  support  that  conclusion,  or  on 
what  basis  Is  the  judgment  made"' 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  do  not  know  of 


any  court  opinions  directly  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  But  that  does  refiect  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Yes.  and  of  experts. 
It  is  a  question  of  reasonableness,  I  think 
It  would  be  held  imconstltutlonal  to  pro- 
hibit a  $5  contribution,  but  somewhere  it 
becomes  reasonable  and.  therefM-e.  con- 
stitutional, and  we,  as  elected  public  offi- 
cials, know  better  than  anyone  else  where 
that  area  lies.  I  think  clearly  that  $1,000 
is  safe  constitutitMially. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  it  be  the  Sen- 
ator's opinion  that  if  we  were  to  experi- 
ence further  rampant  inflation  the  time 
could  come  when  $2,000  would  pass  the 
constitutional  test  as  well  as  the  $1  000 ' 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
$2,000  would  pass  the  constitutional  test 
now.  We  can  go  up  as  far  as  we  want 
The  question  is  how  far  we  can  go  down. 
Congress  would  have  to  review  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  from  time  to  time  either 
to  Increase  the  per  individual  campaign 
contribution  limits  or  the  amounts  of 
public  subsidy,  and  also  the  amounts  that 
were  permitted  to  be  spent  in  campaigns 
by  the  candidate, 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  reluctance  I  find  It  necessary  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  a  good  case  for  a  blended 
system  of  public  and  privately  supported 
campaigns,  provided  that  the  public 
share  Is  high  enough  to  give  a  reasonable 
guarantee  that  we  have  dealt  with  the 
problem  we  are  trying  to  solve  here,  and 
that  Is  the  corruption  of  private  money. 

What  bothers  me  with  this  50-percent 
share  in  the  Stevenson  amendment  is 
that  it  raises  again  the  possibility  that 
candidates  seeking  to  raise  the  private 
money  they  need  to  run  an  adequate 
campaign  would  accept  money  in 
amounts  from  sources  that  might  again 
compromise  and  possibly  corrupt  the 
public  officials.  I  am  sure  that  is  some- 
thing that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
wishes  to  avoid  as  much  as  I  do. 

The  $1,000  celling  on  private  contri- 
butions, I  believe,  is  unrealistic,  if  50  per- 
cent of  the  money  has  to  be  raised  from 
private  sources. 

The  $3,000  figure  we  set  in  S.  372  was 
based  on  our  combined  judgment  that,  if 
you  have  to  raise  that  money  privately, 
somewhere  around  the  $3,000  level  there 
should  be  a  ceiling  to  prevent  one  from 
going  beyond  it  and  therefore  able  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  getting  oneself 
into  a  compronaised  position. 

Since  I  believe  $1,000  Is  unrealistic.  I 
think  we  will  have  politicians  finding 
ways  to  get  aroimd  the  law,  to  avoid  its 
provisions,  to  develop  tricks  which  per- 
mit them  to  raise  money  they  need  to  pay 
for  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  campaign. 
I  think  that  has  been  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Corrupt  Practice  Acts  from 
the  beginning,  since  they  are  unrealistic 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ceilings.  Poli- 
ticians have  cynically  been  undermining 
and   running   away  from  the  spirit  of 


those  laws,  creating  further  cynicism  on 
the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  sense  of 
law-abidance  on  the  part  of  the  elected 
officials. 

Since  I  believe  this  would  cut  the  pub- 
lic share  down  to  a  dangerous  level  that 
might  again  expose  politicians  to  corrup- 
tion and  since  the  $1,000  based  on  that 
theory  is  also  unrealistic.  I  regret  that  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  lUinois  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
22  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  am  proud  to  yield 
back  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
renew  his  motion  ? 

Mr.  KEIWEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  do.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Stennis  1  is  necessarily  Eibsent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern>  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Symington)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker^ 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin'  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Mc- 
Clure  I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gun- 
NEYi  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr,  Gold- 
water)   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


[No,  816  Leg.) 

YEAS — 50 

.Abourezk 

Grsvel 

Montova 

Bayh 

Hart 

Moss 

Bentsen 

HaAkell 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hatfielii 

Nunn 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Roliert  C 

.  Jackson 

Rlbicoff 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Case 

Johnston 

Scott.  Hugh 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Clark 

Long 

TaOmadge 

CranatoD 

Magnuaon 

Tunnev 

Domenlcl 

McGee 

WUllams 

Bagleton 

Mclntyre 

Young 

E&stl&sd 

Mondale 
NATS — « 

Atken 

Blden 

Curtis 

Allen 

ByM, 

Dole 

BarUett 

Harry  P,  Jr. 

Domtnlck 

Beall 

Church 

Krvin 

Bellmon 

Cook 

Pong 

Bennett 

Cotton 

PviltMlght 
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Orlflln 

McClellan 

Scott. 

Haaseu 

Metr«ir 

WLUUmL 

Hartke 

Mnnkle 

Sparkman 

Helms 

Pack  wood 

Stafford 

Hoilmgs 

Percy 

St«Teaaoa 

Hnuka 

ProHnire 

Taft 

Hugbes 

lUth 

Thurmond 

MMkafleld 

3axbe 

Tower 

MatbiM 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Baker 

Oumey 

St«nnla 

Pannin 

McClure 

STmlngton 

OoMwater 

McOovern 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
Stevenson  amendment  to  part  1  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
question  \s  on  ag^reeing  to  part  1  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment  as  modified.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered 

Mr  KEfJNEDY  Mr  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  technical  amendments 
that  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  Inas- 
much as  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  is  it  necessary  that  unanimous 
consent  be  obtained  before  the  amend- 
ment can  be  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment  even  if  the  yeas  and  nays 
had  not  been  ordered 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts'  The  Chair  hears 
none,   and   It   Is  so  ordered. 

The  modifications  are  as  follows; 

On  page  3.  line  5.  aft«r  the  wofxl  "sh&ll", 
strike  ou:  "•Iso  be  In"  and  insert  "be  filed 
by  such  candidate  with  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral.  Any  withdrawal  of  any  authorization 
shall  also  be  in". 

On  page  7.  line  16.  after  the  word  "may". 
strike  out  "respect;"  and  insert  "request;" 

On  page  10.  line  14.  after  the  word  Sen- 
ator", strike  out  "or"  and  inaert  "Delegate. 
Resident  CommlBSlocer.  or  Representative, 
from  a  State  which  la  entitled  to  only  one 
R«preaentatlve:  or". 

On  page  10.  line  IS.  after  the  word  "the". 
Insert  "Federal" 

On  page  10.  lUie  18.  after  the  word  "Rep- 
reeentatlve ".  Insert  "from  a  State  which  is 
entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative  " 

On  page  13.  line  21.  after  the  word  the" 
where  It  appears  the  flrst  time,  strike  out 
"Federal  Election  Commlaaton '  and  Lna«rt 
"ComptroUer  General" 

On  page  18.  line  7.  aftar  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "Commiaaion"  and  Insert  "Comp- 
troller General" 

On  page  29,  line  3,  after  the  flgur*  "501". 
strike  out  "(e» "  and  Inaert  "(f)". 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  Stat*  that  there  are  two  other  mat- 
ters to  be  considered  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  one  Is  a  matter  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Hath- 
away" has  spoken  to  me  about  I  hope 
that  we  can  act  expeditiously  on  that 
matter 

The  second  matter  is  changing  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  application  of  the 


amendment  to  congressional  and  sena- 
torial elections  from  1974  to  1976  That 
is  an  amendment  to  part  2.  So,  If  we 
could  have  the  amendment  offced  bv 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  he  can  explain 
It. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  Mr  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  RkconD. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  line  8  add  "or  830.000.  which- 
ever Is  larger". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  In  order 
The  Senator  from  Maine  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  simply  adds  language  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (b^  It  would  simply 
add  "$30,000  or  whichever  Is  larger." 
This  Is  an  amendment  that  would  bene- 
fit the  smaller  States  which  would  not 
receive  very  much  money  under  the  two 
cents  per  eligible  voter  that  the  State 
committee  could  spend  on  behalf  of  all 
candidates  in  Senatorial  and  Congres- 
sional races. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment  Under  the 
present  proposal,  the  provision  allows  2 
cents  per  eligible  voter  to  be  spent  by  a 
State  party  committee  Obviously.  In  the 
leas  populated  States,  that  Is  a  very  low- 
figure  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  would  pnt  on  a  floor  of 
$30,000  that  would  be  available  to  the 
various  State  committees  to  spend  on  be- 
half of  the  candidates  In  their  States 

They  would  still  have  to  raise  that 
money,  which  they  could  do  from  private 
contributions.  However,  they  would  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  It  would  affect  a 
number  of  the  smaller  States 

In  addition,  the  2  cents  a  voter  provi- 
sions are.  of  course,  not  Intended  to  allow 
a  national  committee  to  pour  Its  entire 
allotment  Into  a  few  State  or  local  races. 
With  the  2  cents  overall  limit,  a  2  cents 
local  race  Umlt  also  applies  The  same 
sort  of  local  limit  also  applies  to  spend- 
ing by  a  State  committee  or  local  House 
races  In  the  State 

I  think  the  Seioator  from  Maine  has 
offered  a  useful  and  helpful  amendment. 
I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment  This  Is  an  Important  provi- 
sion in  guaranteeing  a  role  for  our  polit- 
ical parties. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  zny  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  to  Kennedy  amend- 
ment No.  651  (putting  the  questlwi) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  I  call  up  the 
amecdment  and  a«k  that  It  be  statedj 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  secorul  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  state  the  amendment 

Mr  BELI.MON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dLspervsed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
Oii  pa*te  :  itrike  out  iliies  1  through  S 
and  Insert  In  ileu  thereof  the  foilowLng: 
"3»c.  4.  PuBUc  Financing  of  FioniAi    El«c- 

TIOMS. 

"(a)  Subtitle  U  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054  Is  amended  to  r^ad  as  follows:". 

On  page  46.  strike  out  lUies  3  and  4,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  5.  DesTONATioN    or    iNcom    Tax   Pat- 
mints  TO  Fedesal  EtxcnoM  Cam- 
paign FfND    ' 

On  page  47.  strike  out  lines  4  and  5.  and 
Insert    in    lieu    thereof    the    following 
"SBC.  6    IN'  KCAsa  IN  Tax  Caxorr  and  Tax  Di- 
DucnoN   FOB   PouncAi.   CoNTaiBU- 
noNB.". 

On  page  47.  after  line  20.  Insert  the  follow- 
Ing: 

"Sbc.    7.  AMrNOMKirr    or    Fxdekal    EIi.«7ri0N 
Campaign  Act  or  1971 

"(a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1071  is  amended  b; 
striking  out  'in  excess  of  810' 

"(b)  Section  302(0(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'In  excess  of  $10'. 

"(C)  Section  302(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'in  excess  of  8100  in 
amount,  and  for  any  such  expenditure  In  a 
lesser  amount.  If  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  expenditures  to  the  same  person  during 
a  calendar  year  exceeds  8100'. 

"(d)  Section  304(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  an  aggregate 
amount  or  value  In  excess  of  8100.  together 
with  the  amount  and  date  of  such  contri- 
butions' 

"(e)  Section  304(b)  (51  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  an  aggregate  amount  or  value 
in  excess  of  8100' 

"(f)  Section  304(b)(7)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  'in  excess  of  8100' 

"(gi  Section  304(b)  (9)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  In  the  aggregate  amount  or  vaTue  in 
excess  of  flOO' 

"(h)  Section  304(b)  (10)  Is  amended  by 
striking  oiut  'In  excess  of  8100'. 

"(1)  Section  306  is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  an  aggregate  amount  In  excess  of 
8100 

"(j)  Section  308(a)(7)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  shown  to  have  contributed  In 
excess  of  8100" " 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  can 
explain  the  amendment  in  a  very  brief 
time  I  believe  the  amendment  Ih  xne  that 
the  author  of  the  pending  measure  might 
wish  to  accept. 

The  law  as  It  presently  stands  requires 
the  reporting  of  contributions  made  In 
the  amount  of  $100  or  more  And  it  re- 
quires the  reporting  of  camt>aign  ex- 
penditures in  the  amount  of  $100  or  more. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  are  going  to 
go  into  a  system  or  using  the  taxpayers 
dollars  to  help  pay  the  ccxst  of  campaign 
expenditures,  the  taxpayers  have  a  right 
to  know  where  every  dollar  of  their 
money  has  gone  I  believe  that  giving  a 
candidate  the  authority  to  sp>end  some  of 
this  Dooney  In  the  amount  of  $100  or 
less  without  an  accounting  is  going  to 
open  the  door  for  a  great  deal  of  public 
erltlclsra. 

It  se«m8  to  m«  that  thif  w(xild  be  no 
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way  to  help  restore  public  confidence  in 
our  electoral  process  if  we  require  can- 
didates to  account  for  every  dime  that 
they  take  in  or  spend,  the  voters  will 
know  what  Ls  going  on  in  the  campaign. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
;it-or  from  Oklahoma  will  suspend.  The 
("hair  would  Inform  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  his  amendment  is  not  in 
order  since  it  amends  sections  2,  3,  and 
4  of  the  bill  which  are  not  presently 
under  consideration. 

Mr  BELLMON  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment aiid  will  offer  It  at  &n  appropriate 
time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  i.s  withdrawn.  The  question 
!,>  on  agreplni?  to  part  1  of  the  Kermedi' 
amendment  as  modified.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  Amend- 
ment No.  6.S1.  sponsored  by  nine  Sena- 
tors, has  placed  again  before  the  Senate 
the  matter  of  public  financing  of  Federal 
political  campaigns.  Certainly  there  l5 
a  need  to  act  decl.sively  and  expeditiously 
on  the  reform  of  our  campaign  financing 
procedure  And  thus  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  Is  once  more  coming  to  grips 
with  this  pres-sing  problem. 

I  believe  that  it  is  most  Important  that 
the  Congress  move  to  limit  campaign 
expenditures  at  the  Federal  level.  This 
amendment  accomplishes  that  goal.  How- 
ever. I  am  disappointed  that  its  pro- 
visions prohibit  private  contributions  to 
candidates  for  Federal  office,  since  under 
the  proposal  contributions  can  only  be 
tendered  to  a  State  or  national  political 
party.  For  that  rea.son.  I  supported  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenso.v)  which  would 
have  permitted  50  percent  of  campaign 
expenditures  to  be  funded  from  private 
sources,  while  at  the  .same  time  providing 
for  sizable  moneys  from  public  funds. 

This  amendment  would  have  still 
limited  private  contributions  to  a  level 
of  $1,000  but  unfortunately  the  Senate 
tabled  this  positive  proposal. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  proposal  for 
public  financing  of  Federal  election  cam- 
paign should  involve  a  blend  of  public 
and  private  contributions  Such  a  con- 
cept would  contain  the  virtues  of  a  pub- 
lic system,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing to  permit  Individuals  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process.  I  regret  that  this 
amendment  now  on  the  floor  does  not 
contain  such  language  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  Its  provLsions  would  be 
modified  in  conference  committee  to  re- 
flect this  blend  of  flnanclng. 

The  pending  amendment  has  been 
quite  properly  divided  ir.lo  four  .sections. 
I  will  vote  to  support  three  of  thase  sec- 
tions dealing  with  Pre.'-idential  pri- 
maries, the  Income  tax  checkoffs"  and 
increased  tax  credit  and  deductions. 
However,  I  must  oppose  that  section 
dealing  with  congressional  campaign 
fundmg.  I  do  this  because  of  what  I  con- 
sider a  serious  oversight  in  the  amend- 
ment; namely,  that  this  legLslation 
makes  no  provisions  as  to  the  flnanclng 
of  primaries  for  Federal  office  The  fail- 
ure to  Include  any  provLslons  dealing 
with  primaries  makes  this  section  Inef- 
fective, since  in  many  states  across  the 


Nation,  winning  a  major  party  primary 
is  tantamount  to  election. 

Until  steps  are  taken  to  control  pri- 
mary spending  as  ■well  as  expenditures  in 
general  elections,  public  financing  pro- 
posals fail  to  completely  c<xne  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  our  election  pro- 
cesses. I  urge  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  to  give  this  matter 
priority  consideration,  so  that  a  com- 
prehensive public  financing  bill  can  be 
enacted  Into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  part  1  of  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  as  modified.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stentos)  is  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Symington)  Ls  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  » ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin'  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurb* 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  frtwii  Florida  'Mr.  Gur- 
NEY  I  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Gold- 
V.ATER)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 52 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hatliaway 

Muskle 

Bible 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Blden 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Percy 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy 

RlblcofT 

Chiles 

Long 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Scott,  Huph 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Staflord 

Cranston 

Mat  bias 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McCJee 

Tunney 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

WUUams 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Young 

Hart 

Mondale 

Hartke 

Montoya 
NATS--40 

Aiken 

Dole 

Nunn 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Pack  wood 

Bartlett 

Domlntck 

Pearaon 

Beall 

Eastland 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Err  in 

Raxbe 

Bennett 

Fong 

Scott. 

Bentaen 

Orlffln 

WlUlam  L 

Brock 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Taft 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

Holllngs 

Talmadge 

Church 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTINO — 8 

Baker  Oumey  Stennls 

Pannln  McClure  Symington 

Oold  water  McOovern 

So  part  1  of  Mr  Kiwwedt's  amendment 
'No.  651'.  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  part  2  erf  the 
Kennedy  amendment 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  t^e  desk  an  amendment  and  a&k  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
reswi  as  follows : 

On  page  33,  following  line  15,  insert  the 
foUowlng:  (4)  The  term  'contribution'  means 
a  gift  of  money  made  by  means  of  a  written 
instnmient  which  lucdudee  on  its  face  the 
name  and  address  of  the  p>erson  making  the 
gift,  except  that  this  definition  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  section  9037. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  as  written  In  section  2 
would  make  It  possible  for  loans  to  a 
I*residentlal  primary  to  receive  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  taxpayers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $100.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  allow  only  the  matching  of  the 
gift  to  a  Presidential  prlmarj-  rather  than 
to  loans  which  can  be  paid  back.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  making  a  contribution  be- 
cause the  loans  will  be  repaid 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Mas-sachusetts  and  my 
understanding  is  that  he  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes  The  Senator 
from  California  'Mr,  TtTfNEY'  has  iden- 
tified what  is  a  flaw  in  the  draft.  We 
should  not  be  able  to  match  a  loan, 
which  l5  not  a  contribution  or  a  gift. 
That  Ls,  a  loan  which  will  be  repaid. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Gravel  '  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  <  Mr  Tcnney  ' . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  on  page  31.  line  20,  to  strike 
the  words  "Matching  Payment  F\md 
Act"  and  to  substitute  "Political  Sub- 
sidy Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI-ER  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  if  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  '  Mr. 
Allen  ~i 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Part  2  of  Kennedy  amendment  No.  661 — 
on  page  31,  line  20,  strike  all  on  that  Une 
and  substitute  the  words  "Political  Subsidy 
Act". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
plan  to  insist  on  this  amendment,  al- 
though I  do  beieve  it  is  a  good  one.  In- 
asmuch as  all  time  has  expired  on  part  2 
of  the  Kennedy  amendment.  I  offer  this 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  using 
some  4  or  5  minutes  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  .s  the  worst  part  of 
the  amendment  because  it  does  subsidize, 
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6is  the  amendment  which  I  have  Juat  sub- 
mitted Implies,  the  ranous  candidates 
(or  the  presidential  nomination  of  what- 
ever party. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  this  subaJdy,  all 
that  Is  necessary  Is  for  the  candidate  for 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of 
either  party  to  raise  $100,000  !n  contri- 
butions of  not  more  than  $100  each 

Thereafter,  until  the  convention  acts, 
his  hand  Is  in  the  public  till  for  a  match- 
mg  of  one-half  of  the  amount  be  raises 
in  contributions  up  to  $100. 

Mr  President,  the  fact  sheet  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  have  submit- 
ted points  out  that  under  this  amend- 
ment, under  the  Kennedy  amendment, 
part  2.  $7  million  could  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury  for  each  bona  flde — 
or  nonbona  flde,  for  that  matter — can- 
didate of  either  party  for  the  presidency. 
In  Sundays  paper,  the  Oallup  Poll 
showed  that  some  11  candidates  were 
mentioned  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency,  and  some  five  or 
six  Senators  were  in  that  ?roup. 

Under  this  subsidy  provision,  part  2 
of  the  Kennedy  amendment,  each  0/ 
those  candidates  could  receive  up  to  $7 
million  In  matching  funds  The  same 
would  be  true  in  the  Republican  Party. 

Such  candidates  a£  Governor  Rocke- 
feller of  New  Yorlc.  who  certainly  would 
not  need  any  Federal  subsidy  If  he 
wanted  to  run  for  the  presidency;  Gover- 
nor Connally  of  Texas,  and  Governor 
Reagan  of  California  could  come  in  for 
the  subsidy.  Any  of  the  Senators  here 
who  are  seeking  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation or  the  Democratic  nomination 
would  be  able  to  collect  up  to  $7  mil- 
lion from  the  public  treasury  to  aid  them 
m  their  campaigns. 

This  is  stretching  the  concept  of  pub- 
lic flnancing  of  elections  Just  a  little 
far.  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  public 
interest 

This  amendment  calls  for  paying  out 
tremendous  sums  of  money  In  a  Sen- 
ate race,  according  to  the  figures  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senators  by  the  proponents 
of  the  Kennedy  amendment,  it  would 
cost  some  $20  million  every  time  one 
Senator  from  each  SUte  had  to  run. 

In  the  House.  I  believe  the  subsidy  Is 
$90,000  for  each  member  of  Congress  or 
his  opponent.  That  would  be  some  $180.- 

000  for  each  member  of  Congreu  That 
runs  up  to  $80  million  or  $100  million 
every  time  they  have  a  congressional 
election. 

Further  on.  it  provides  for  doubling 
the  check-off.  doubling  the  amount  that 
can  be  contributed  and  claimed  as  a  de- 
duction 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  wants 
to  go  to  the  extent  of  flnancing  the  can- 
didacy of  every  person  who  wants  to  run 
for  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican 
nommation  for  President  Talk  about  a 
proliferation  of  candidates  That  is  what 
part  2  would  provide  for  Many  people 
could  raise  $100,000  and  ge:  their  hands 
in  the  public  Treasury  to  pay  for  half 
of  the  expenses  That  might  eliminate 
some  tremendous  deflcits  that  some  of 
the  candidates  seem  to  end  up  with,  but 

1  do  not  believe  It  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest 


I  offer  th«6«  comments  because  the 
time  has  expired  for  commenting  on 
section  two 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr   AJLLEN   I  am  deUghted  to  yield 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. The  dlstliigiiished  Senator  from 
Ariaona  (Mr  PAKifii*)  is  neceasartly  ab- 
sent this  afternoon.  Were  he  here.  I  know 
that  he.  too.  would  be  supporting  the 
propcwal  of  the  distlngxiished  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  merely  wanted  to  ap- 
prise Senators  of  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ariaona. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  Preeldent.  will 
the  Senator  from  Alab€ima  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN   I  yield 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  have  been  very 
much  Impressed  with  the  argument  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  ha^  been  making 
I  have  been  voting  consLstently  with  him 
on  this  bill  What  I  And  Ironic— and  I 
can  make  this  into  a  question  if  I  have 
to,  but  I  prefer  not  to — is  that  we  orlRl- 
nally  started  out  by  increasing  the  public 
debt  limit.  The  public  debt  limit  has  long 
stopped  being  a  limit:  it  is  merely  a  mov- 
able finish  line  ENery  time  the  executive 
comes  along  with  a  debt  limit,  we  Increase 
the  rate  While  we  ar?  doing  that,  we 
are  aJ.so  Increasing  the  public  debt  by  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  whereby  a  particu- 
lar candidate  gets  a  subsidy  of  a  million 
dollars.  I  Intend  to  vote  against  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  time  in  opposition? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  campaign  financing  amendment 
I  would  be  willing  to  agree  that  there 
are  ways  in  which  the  amendment  could 
probably  be  improved,  but  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment will  have  the  effect  of  making  clear 
to  all  of  the  Congress  that  the  Senate 
thinks  we  ought  to  act  in  this  area. 
Really,  to  try  to  remove  the  Presidency 
from  the  power  of  large  contributors 
to  affect  decisions  will  not  achieve  Its  ob- 
jective unless  there  Is  also  a  way  to  pre- 
vent candidates  for  President  from  be- 
coming so  committed  to  people  when  try- 
ing to  raise  money  In  a  primary  for  the 
Presidency  that  we  fall  to  achieve  our 
overall  objective  by  public  flnancing  of 
the  campaign  in  a  general  election 

The  brother  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachu.selts.  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  made  the  point  in  1967 
that  we  will  not  achieve  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  If  all  we  do  is  a  II 
check-off  for  general  elections,  because  a 
candidate  of  modest  means  would  still 
have  to  go  through  the  trouble  of  trying 
to  obtain  funds  to  finance  the  cost  of 
the  primary  elections  That  would  still 
leave  him  with  hat  In  hand,  seeking  pri- 
vate contributions 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  If  this  amend- 
ment for  public  financing  of  campaigns 
is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  we  will  have 
time— I  believe  we  will— In  the  year*  be- 
tween now  and  the  elections  to  think 
about  the  matter  arul  to  make  some  fur- 


ther modifications  I  believe  a  vote  by 
the  Senate  tonight  (or  this  section  of 
the  amendment  will  change  our  current 
practices,  and  I  helie\»'  eventually  the 
House  will  agree,  as  well  I  hope  that  in 
this  Congress  we  will  .see  to  it  that  we  do 
find  a  way  to  finance  Presidential  pri- 
martps  In  the  most  equitable  wav  that 
any  Senator  can  conceive  This  amend- 
ment Is  a  beginning  It  sets  us  on  this 
road. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  House 
should  accept  the  amendment,  we  will 
find  ways  In  the  next  year  or  2  years, 
between  now  and  the  next  Presidential 
election,  to  perfect  it  in  ways  which  will 
be  more  satisfactory  to  Uie  Senator 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  it 
will  move  us  toward  what  will  be  the 
best  resolution  of  this  i.ssue  This  amend- 
ment might  not  do  all  we  hope  for,  but 
it  will  start  us  on  the  road  toward  what 
we  would  like  to  achieve — and  that  is 
public  financing  o(  primaries  leading  up 
to  the  nomination  and  election  of  the 
President  in  such  a  fashion  that  he 
would  not  be  In  the  position  of  making 
commitments  he  does  not  want  to  make, 
in  raising  campaign  funds  for  either  the 
nomination  or  the  election 

So  while  there  is  much  merit  in  what 
the  Senator  is  saying,  I  think  the  objec- 
tions he  voiced  would  be  moderated  when 
he  sees  in  time  how  we  modify  this  ap- 
prosurh  to  make  It  what  It  should  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Would  It  not  be  the  better 
course  of  wisdom  to  arrive  at  that  better 
plan  before  we  enact  It  into  law? 

Mr  LONG.  I  understand  the  Senators 
argument,  and  I  wish  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  had  seen  fit  to  take  the 
time  to  work  on  this  measure  and  to 
try  to  perfect  what  was  offered  to  us  It 
was  the  Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  and  I  .sensed  that  It  was  the 
Judgment  of  the  committee,  that  we 
should  do  this 

Under  the  circumstances,  when  the 
Senate  tells  us  it  wants  us  to  act  In  this 
area,  I  believe  that  all  of  us  should  make 
our  contributions  with  respect  to  how- 
It  should  be  worked  out  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  Nation 

Mr  ALLEN  It  never  has  been  sub- 
jected to  hearings  in  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee? 

Mr  LONG  We  did  not  have  adversary 
hearings 

Mr  ALLEN  Probably  testimony  by 
some  sponsors  o(  the  amendment 

Mr  LONG  That  is  correct 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLEN  I  yield 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  have 
supported  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  In  the 
attempt  to  prevent  this  from  becoming  a 
Christmas  tree,  but  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  finance  the  House 
and  the  Senate  election  campaigns 
However.  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
I  do  think  it  is  Ume  for  the  PresldenUal 
campaign  to  be  taken  out  of  the  field  of 
private  flnancing.  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  as  we  proceed 
down  this  road  would  take  a  look  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Packwood'   for  regional  flnancing 

I  think  this  aspect  of  flnancing  Presi- 
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dential  campaigns  is  the  worst  portion  of 
the  amendment,  but  there  should  t>e  some 
way  to  eliminate  the  people  the  Senator 
l^as  mentioned — the  extra  candidates 
who  obviously  are  not  gcang  to  be  among 
the  final  contenders  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  situation  we  have  today,  with 
the  Watergate  controversy  and  all  the 
flnancing  controversies  we  have,  we  are 
required  to  show  the  American  people 
that  we  want  the  Presidential  race  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  normal  sphere  of  flnanc- 
mg. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  fate  of  the 
measure  will  tK>  In  the  House  I  Intend 
to  support  total  flnancing  of  general 
Presidential  elections  But  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  see  to  it  that 
there  is  some  mechanism  to  see  that  we 
might  get  the  House  to  release  a  portion 
of  this,  at  least  for  the  Presidential  race, 
for  the  1976  campaign 

Unless  we  do  it  now,  I  am  sure  people 
already  are  starting  to  rai.se  money  for 
the  1976  campaign  I  understand  my  good 
friend  from  Washington  is  going  to  move 
to  extend  the  Senate  and  congressional 
races  over  to  1976  because  people  already 
are  raising  money  for  1974. 

I  believe  the  time  to  act  with  respect 
to  the  Presidency  is  now.  With  respect  to 
congressional  races,  we  should  put  those 
off  for  a  couple  of  years  to  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

But  I  do  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
do  his  best  to  try  to  hold  the  Presidential 
plan. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  any  laws  passed  regulating  these 
matters  they  should  t>e  considered  by  a 
committee  in  the  regular  way? 

Mr.  ALLEN,  That  has  been  the  usual 
precedent. 

Mr  ERVIN  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  are  now  engaged 
in  an  exercise  of  futility  because  of  the 
House  refusing  because  of  the  House  rule 
wliich  does  not  favor  Senate  nongermane 
amendments  to  a  House-passed  bill? 

Mr   ALLEN   That  is  the  case. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  might  use  this 
time  in  a  more  profitable  ftishion  than 
we  are  using  it  now? 

Mr  ALLEN  I  agree 

Mr.  DOMLNICK.  Mr.  President.  wUI 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  One  of  the  things 
that  occurred  to  me  is  that  everjone 
wants  to  get  his  finger  in  the  pot,  and  I 
think  that  is  just  as  true  of  a  lot  of  our 
colleagues  here  as  anyone  else  in  the 
ordinary  world. 

What  would  prevent  any  Senator  who 
was  running  In  1976  for  election  or  re- 
election to  suddenly  announce  he  is  run- 
ning for  the  Pre.sldency  and  then  they 
get  the  financing  out  of  that  and  say, 
"So  sorry,  I  cannot  make  It  in  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  I  am  going  to  use 
the  money  for  my  Senate  campaign." 


Mr  ALLEN,  It  seems  to  me  that  could 
take  place. 

Mr.  EK3MINICK  This  whole  thing,  it 
seems  to  me  has  not  been  thought 
through  carefully,  I  am  against  public 
flnancing  anyhow  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, but  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone 
contemplating  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1976  probably  should  not  vote 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESrciNG  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield 

Mr,  HANSEN,  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  exchange  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  It  is  unnecessary-  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  been  chairing 
hearings  on  tlois  precise  question:  on  a 
question  that  is  certainly  Interwoven 
with  the  amendment  now  before  us, 

I  find  it  inescapable  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  other  than  that  which  has 
been  arrived  at  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  are,  indeed,  going  about  this  in  the 
wrong  way  in  saying  we  have  a  problem 
so  let  us  take  action  now  and  try  to 
perfect  it  later 

I  have  to  agree  with  my  good  friend 
from  .Alabama  that  a  much  better  way, 
It  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  hold  hear- 
ings, to  let  the  entire  matter  go  through 
the  regular  legislative  process,  and  then 
bring  it  before  this  body  after  all  the 
options  and  considerations  that  are  de- 
serving of  contemplation  have  been  ex- 
amined. Having  done  that,  we  would  be 
far  better  able  to  know  what,  if  any, 
changes  should  be  made  Without  our 
having  gone  through  that  effort  and 
having  the  benefit  of  hearings — and  I 
somewhat  mention  we  have  not  had 
hearings  t>efore  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  because  there  the  only  testimony, 
as  the  chairman  pointed  out,  w-as  from 
those  who  favor  the  legislation  in  this 
area — I  would  have  to  agree  with  my 
good  friends  from  North  Carolina  and 
Alabama  that  it  seems  inappropriate  to 
add  this  amendment  to  a  bill  which  will, 
indeed,  exacerbate  a  problem  we  are 
trying  to  correct. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  pointed 
out,  we  are  trying  to  up  the  legal  limita- 
tion on  the  national  debt  and  accom- 
panying that  effort  now  is  an  amendment 
which  woiild  further  raise  the  national 
debt 

I  thank  my  good  friend 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  frcwn 
Wyomdng  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  part  2. 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  46,  line  2,  strike  "1974"  and 
insert    1976". 


Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  I  think 
a  number  of  Senators  have  gone  on 
record  in  general  supr>ort  for  the  earlier 
provision  relating  to  senatorial  and  con- 
gressional cam{>aign£.  Although  they 
favor  reform,  they  are  concerned  with 
what  might  seem  to  be  a  self-serving 
act  in  providing  public  funds  for  their 
own  campaigns  in  1974.  It  would  seem 
appropriate  that  we  defer  the  effective 
date  so  that  it  will  not  apply  until  after 
the  1974  elections.  The  amendment  is  so 
intended. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  will  tlae  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr    KENTiEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr,  DOLE.  The  Senator  has  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  amendmoit  does 
take  care  of  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  other  Senators 
tiiroughout  the  day.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (putUng  the  question). 

The  amendment  to  part  2  of  amend- 
ment No.  651  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr    SCHWEIKER.  Mr,  President 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  an5wer  a  few  of  the  spu- 
rloas  charges  that  have  been  brought 
again.st  this  section  of  the  amendment  in 
the  colloquy  and  in  the  Senator  from 
Alabama's  comments.  Some  statements 
have  been  made  that  are  not  a  matter  of 
record  as  far  as  the  amraidment  is  con- 
cerned. This  particular  section  of  the 
bill  relates  very  specifically  to  the  orig- 
inal bill  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  MoNDALE  and  I  introduced 
on  July  24  of  this  year,  S.  2238,  and  this 
particular  concept 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  must  notify  the  Senator  that  all 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCirWEIKER,  On  which  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  part  2 
of  the  Kennedy  amendment  There  is  no 
further  time, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  There  ii  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate already  has  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment on  the  date,  so  there  is  no  amend- 
ment before  us  other  t.hi^ri  part  2  of  the 
amendment,  on  which  all  time  has  been 
used. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Is  there  time  on  the 
bUl? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  There  is 
no  time  left  on  the  bill 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER,  Mr,  President,  may 
t  make  a  parliamentarj*  inquiry? 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  may 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  5  min- 
utes yielded  to  the  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr    AIKEN    Mr    President,  I  object 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  ObjecUon 
is  heard. 
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The  question  la  on  adoption  of  part  3 
ot  the  amendment,  aa  amended. 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  smd  navs  were  ordered. 

The  PRE8IDLNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leslslaUve  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
S-ncmns)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  *Mr.  McCtovxitif)  Is 
absent  on  ofQclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Symiwcton)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Teruiessee  iMr.  Baker  > . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  Mr.  FAmns), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Mc- 
Clurk  )  are  absent  on  official  baslness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  Our- 
wiYi  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  Oold- 
WATKR>    is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  FAmrot)  would  vote  ■nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54. 
nays  38.  as  foUows: 

[No    518  Leg  ] 
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AtwurozJt 

Han 

Metcair 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Beall 

Backell 

Montoym 

fVntf  n 

Hatbaway 

Mom 

Bible 

Huddleaton 

Muskle 

Blden 

Hugbes 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Burdldt 

Inouye 

Pall 

Cannon 

Jackann 

Percy 

C»ae 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Cburch 

Jchn«too 

Randolph 

CUxk 

Kennedy 

Rtblooff 

Cook 

Lcng 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Mairnuaon 

Bcott.  Hugh 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Bagleton 

Mathlaa 

StcTena 

nUbrlght 

McOee 

Tunney 

OraTCl 

Mclntyre 
NATS— 38 

WUltams 

Aiken 

Domini  ck 

Roth 

Allen 

Eartland 

Razbe 

BartleU 

Ervin 

Scott. 

B«llmon 

Fonij 

William  L 

Bennett 

Orlffln 

Spvkman 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stevenson 

Buckle; 

Hatfield 

Taft 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Harry  f  .  Jr 

HoULngs 

Thurmond 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hruaka 

Tower 

Chiles 

McCleUan 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Nunn 

Toung 

Curtu 

Pack  wood 

Domenlcl 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Baker 

Oumey 

Siennls 

Pannm 

McClure 

SymlBctoTi 

Ooldwater 

McOorem 

So  part  2.  of  amendment  No.  651.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  part  3  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  part  3  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

On  pa^  40.  atrUe  out  lines  8  tlirough  10 
and   Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followtng: 

"Campaign  Fund)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '$1'  each  time  it  occurs  and  inserting  in 


Ueu  thereof  't2';  and  by  striking  out  $2  or 
more'  where  It  occurs  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereoif  "M  oc  more':  and  by  striking  the 
word  'Presidential'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  Tederal" 

Mr  LONG  Mr.  President,  as  part  3 
of  this  amendment  is  wTltten.  It  says 
that  the  check-off  Is  Increased  from  II 
to  $2  and  that  a  person  Ln  efTect  has 
agreed  that  he  should  be  regarded  as 
making  the  contribution  or  favoring  tlie 
contribution  unless  he  marks  that  he 
does  not  wsuit  to  do  so. 

This  Is  sort  of  a  silent,  give-consent 
type  of  election  I  fear  that  It  could  be 
misunderstood  and  that  the  public  might 
think  we  are  trying  to  slip  something 
past  them.  I  think  It  is  far  better  for 
those  of  us  who  favor  this  concept  to 
simply  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic next  April  that  they  make  the  check- 
off. It  win  be  on  the  tax  return.  Since  last 
year,  we  have  amended  the  provision  to 
simplify  the  check-off  and  require  It  to 
be  on  the  front  page  or  on  the  page 
where  the  taxpayer  signs  the  return. 

I  can  show  Senators  where  it  will  now 
appear  on  the  return.  This  is  showTi  on 
the  copies  of  the  new  1973  tax  returns  on 
your  desks. 

I  feel  confident  that  It  would  be  better 
to  let  the  public  be  urged  to  mark  It  one 
way  or  the  other  where  they  can  mark  It 
affirmatively  It  they  want  to  checkoff. 
rather  than  to  mark  It  negatively.  I  be- 
lieve this  approach  would  appeal  much 
more  to  the  public 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  sponsors  or  otherwise 
agreed  to. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  whether  he  favors  this 
amendment 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  think 
that  this  is  an  extremely  useful  sugges- 
tion. As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows,  the  Inclusion  of  the  dollar  check- 
off on  the  Individual  tax  returns  was 
reaUy  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  wUl 
have  a  much  greater  opportunity  In  1973 
than  they  had  a  year  ago  on  their  tax 
forms  to  Indicate  their  support  for  this 
approach  to  public  financing  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  accept  the 
amendment.  I  think  It  is  a  useful  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  part  3  of 
the  Kennedy  amendment  'putting  the 
question" . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate  this 
evening.  I  now  ask  uimnlmou.'^  consent 
that  my  request  for  a  further  division  of 
this  amendment  be  vacated  so  that  we 
may  vote  on  the  remaining  sections  with 
one  vote.  I  see  no  point  In  having  several 
votes  on  the  remainder  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Ls  -;<j  ordered 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  Is  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDINO  Op-FICEK  The 
amendment  will  be  .■stated 

The  ,se<'ond  tu-^-istant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr  BEIJJWON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
uimnlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  Bellmon  s  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  4«.  strike  out  ilnee  3  and  4,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"8k:.  6.  Dksionation    of    Incoks    Tax    Pat- 

MXKTS    TO    PKDraAL    ELBCTION    CAM- 
PAIGN  P*UND." 

On  page  47.  strike  out  lines  4  and  8,  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
■8»c.  8.  iNcasAsx    m    Tax    CaiDrr    aud    Tkx 
Dtdoctton  roE  PouncAi,  Contxi- 

BOTIONS". 

On  page  47.  after  line  20.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■•S«c.  7    Amsndment    or    Pxderal     Euction 
Campaign  Act  or  1971 

"(a)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  excess  of  810'. 

"(bi  Section  302(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out   In  excess  of  $10'. 

"(c)  Section  302(d)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  bv  striking  out  'In  excess  of  HOO 
in  amount,  and  for  any  such  exp>endlture  In 
a  lesser  amount,  if  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  expenditures  to  the  same  person  during 
a  calendar  year  exceeds  8100'. 

"(di  Section  304(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'in  an  aggregate 
amount  or  value  In  excess  of  $100,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  and  date  of  such 
contributions". 

"(e)  Section  304(b)(6)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  'In  an  aggregate  amount  or  value 
In  excess  of  8100'. 

"(f)  Section  304(b)(7)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'In  excess  of  8100". 

"(g)  Section  304(b)(9)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  an  aggregate  amount  or  value 
la  excess  of  8100". 

"(h)  Section  304(b)  (10)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "in  excess  of  8100". 

"(1)  Section  305  18  amended  by  striking 
out  'in  an  aggregate  amount  In  excess  of 
8100'. 

"(J)  Section  3oe(a)(7)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'shown  to  have  contributed  In 
excess  of  8100"."" 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  has  already  been  discussed 
earlier  in  the  day  It  would  simply  re- 
quire that  all  contributions  of  whatever 
-size  and  all  expenditures  of  whatever 
i^lze  be  reported,  for  the  reason  that  If 
we  are  to  be  using  publir  funds  In  politi- 
cal campaigns,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  how  the  fund.s  are  being  spent,  and 
also,  to  make  this  kind  of  reporting 
meanin^ul.  the  public  needs  to  know  the 
total  amount  of  moneys  from  all  sources 
being  received 

The  matter  has  been  dlscu.ssed  with 
the  author  of  the  amendment  I  am  not 
sure  what  his  position  is 

Mr  KENNEDY  .Mr  President,  for  the 
Ijenefit  of  the  Senate,  similar  provisions 
are  Included  in  8  372.  down  to  a  limit  of 
$100.  Since  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
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raised  this  issue.  I  have  talked  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  was  the  man- 
ager of  S.  372.  and  he  has  expressed  some 
concern  that  the  amendment  would  raise 
certain   admlmstratlve  problems. 

We  are  all  interested  In  full  disclosure 
of  campaign  contntuitlons  and  expendi- 
tures. I  believe  the  $100  limitation  strikes 
Uie  right  bfdance. 

This  li  an  iivsue  that  has  been  consid- 
ered in  ver>'  great  detail  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  which  reached  the  $100  fig- 
ure. I  think  that  is  preferable  from  the 
admirustralive  point  of  view,  and  vastly 
preferable. 

Mr  President,  the  hour  is  late.  I  would 
hope  that  perhaps  we  could  accept  the 
amendment,  and  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  working  with  Senator 
Cannon  as  well  as  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
could  make  this  proposal  conform  uith 
good,  sound,  practical,  reporting  proce- 
dures. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
if  the  other  sponsors  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
form  of  acceptance  leaves  me  in  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  should  have  a 
record  vote  on  this  matter.  I  am  rather 
m  doubt  as  to  whether  the  author  of  the 
amendment  iMr.  Kx.nnedy  >  is  persuaded 
of  the  merits  of  my  proposal,  and  rmght 
not  t)e  too  much  of  a  champion  of  it  when 
we  get  to  conference  For  that  reason,  1 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  my 
amendment  to  the  Kennedy  amendment 
would  modify  the  Federal  Election  Act 
of  1971  111  order  to  mandate  that  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  olBce  ail  candidates 
must  make  complete  and  fully  accurate 
financial  disclosures  of  their  campaign 
receipts  and  expenditures. 

Present  disclosure  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-225,  the  Federal  Campaign 
Act,  require  that  jierlodic  reports  be 
filed  either  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  well  a-s  the  office  of  sec- 
retary of  state  of  the  State  In  which  such 
election  is  held.  These  reports  mu^t  con- 
tain the  full  name,  mailing  addres.s,  as 
well  as  the  occupation  or  principal  place 
of  business,  if  applicable,  for  each  person 
who  has  either  contributed  or  to  whom 
expenditures  have  been  made  in  an 
amount  "in  excess  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars" 

My  amendment  is  easily  imderstood. 
It  would  .slmplj-  remove  the  "one  him- 
dred  dollars  or  less  exemption  for  public 
disclosure"  as  presently  contained  in  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  By  re- 
moval of  this  exemption,  we  would  flnallv 
achieve  a  complete  disclosure  require- 
ment for  all  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  in  Federal  elections. 

This  change  In  Federal  law  would 
represent  a  significant  step  In  restoring 
public  confidence  In  our  political  process 
and  elected  officials.  Congress  must  act 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  past  year  dur- 
ing which  events  have  eroded  the  public's 
faith  and  trust  In  their  elected  represent- 
atives to  an  all-time  low.  It  has  always 


been  my  conviction  that  disclosure  rep- 
resents the  most  effective  means  for 
countering  the  public  outcry  of  undue 
Influence  and  campaign  abuse.  Pull  and 
complete  financial  disclosure  of  all  ex- 
penditures and  contributions  will  have 
the  additional  benefit  of  prop)erly  Identi- 
fying those  Interests  which  support  a 
candidate  for  Federal  ofQce.  In  addition, 
Mr  President,  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
tr>-  who  make  the  political  process  func- 
tion by  giving  of  their  time,  effort  and 
.support  by  caimpaign  contributions  have 
a  right  to  know  how  their  contributions, 
no  matter  how  small,  are  being  spent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
on  the  amendment  yielded  back'' 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  10-minute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <  Mr.  Bellmon  >  to  the  amendment 
'No.  6511  of  the  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts 'Mr.  Kennedy'.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Stennisi  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr  McGovern ) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  sumoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker ), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure >    are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Gur- 
net i  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  >  Mr.  Gold- 
water  i   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin )  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  36,asfoUows: 
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Cook 
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Allen 
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Huddles  ton 
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StennlB 
Symington 


Gumey 

McClure 

McOovem 


So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  from  now  on, 
rollcaU  votes  not  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
earlier  objection  was  registered  on  be- 
half of  another  Senator,  and  that  Sena- 
tor has  withdrawn  his  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  parts 
3  and  4  of  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  as  long  as 
we  have  a  system  of  financing  of  elec- 
tions which  allows  private  contributions, 
I  think  we  should  limit  large  individual 
political  contributions  to  political  can- 
didates, but  encoursige  sma:ier  contribu- 
tions from  more  people  I  think  there 
Is  a  step  we  can  take  to  positively  en- 
courage more  contributions  from  a  larger 
number  of  people,  which  this  section  is 
designed  to  do. 

This  section,  Mr.  President,  would 
double  the  allowable  tax  credit  or  tax 
deduction  for  pohtical  contributions. 

The  section  would  double  the  allowable 
tax  credit  for  a  political  contribution 
from  $12.50.  as  in  current  law,  to  $25  m 
the  case  of  an  individual  and  from  $25 
to  $50  in  the  case  of  a  couple. 

If  people  chose  to  take  a  tax  deduction, 
the  allowable  tax  deduction  would  be  in- 
creased from  $50  to  $100  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  and  from  $100  to  $200  in 
the  case  of  a  couple. 

Mr.  President,  I  orlglnallj-  Introduced 
this  section  on  June  4,  1973.  as  part  of 
my  campaign  spending  reform  bUl,  S. 
1936,  cosponsored  by  Senator  Moss  and 
Senator  Cook  As  this  provision  related 
to  the  tax  code,  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rules  Committee,  it  was  not 
Incorporated  in  S.  372,  the  ommbus  cam- 
paign spending  bill  reported  from  the 
Rules  Committee. 

For  the  same  constitutional  questions. 
I  was  not  able  to  add  it  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  S.  372  which  passed  the  Senate 
in  late  July  of  this  year.  At  that  time. 
Senator  Long  suggested  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  offer  tliis  provision  on 
a  House-passed  revenue  bill  after  the 
August  recess.  Today  seems  an  appro- 
priate day  to  Uke  this  acUon  and  I  am 
pleased  we  are  voting  on  this  today. 

I  feel  that  enactment  of  this  section 
would  encourage  a  broader  range  of  peo- 
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pie  to  participate  In  the  political  process 
and  I  urge  its  enactment  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  dated  August  28. 
1973.  giving  the  cost  of  my  bill  previously 
offered,  be  incorporated  following  this 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

SKC«rT.*8Y    or  TH»  T»XASC«T. 

Woihington,  DC.  August  2S.  1973. 
Hod.  CHAai.xs  H.  P««ct, 
US.  Senate. 
Wasfilnfton,  D.C. 

DiAB  Chxjck;  TMa  U  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  August  3,  1973,  In  which  you  Mke<l  for 
my  views  on  the  effect  of  S.  3280.  a  btu  you 
recently  introduced  which  would  increase 
the  ceilings  on  both  the  credit  and  the  de- 
duction  for  political  contributions. 

At  this  time  1  cannot  answer  your  spe- 
cific questions  relating  to  the  use  of  these 
credits  and  deductions  on  1973  tax  returns 
because  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
not  yet  completed  tabulations  for  returns 
filed  last  spring  The  soonest  we  expect  pre- 
liminary information  from  1972  returns  Is 
Ln  late  November  or  December;  and  even 
then  returns  filed  late  or  otherwise  subject 
to  processing  difficulties  may  be  excluded 

Having  confessed  that  we  lack  the  proper 
data  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  your  bill.  I 
believe  that  the  cost  of  8.  3280  would  run 
approximately  $30  million  in  a  presidential 
election  year  and  perhaps  hall  tbls  amount 
In  a  congressional  election  year.  I  baae  this 
In  part  on  some  early  studies  used  to  develop 
the  estimated  Impact  of  the  campaign  con- 
tributions Tedlt  and  deduction  provisions 
enacted  in  1971  and  Ln  part  on  a  relatively 
small  sampling  of  returns  filed  for  1972 

I  trust   this  information  wUl  be  helpful. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  your*. 

Gcoaoc  P.  Shults. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  parts  3  and  4 
of  the  Kennedy  amendment.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roli 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  <  Mr. 
Stejcnis  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr,  H.\RRY  F.  Brso.  J«.)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr  McOovkrni 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
-Montana  Mr  Symiwgtoni  is  absent 
because  of  illness 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <  Mr  Baker  > , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Fawnin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCLt7»i>  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  iMr. 
GcRirrY  <  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Oold- 
WAT«>   is  detained  on  ofHclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fawniw)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83. 
nays  28.  as  follows : 
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Baker  Ooldwater  Stennla 

Byrd.  Oumfy  Symington 

Harry  P..  Jr.  McClure 

Pannm  UcOovem 

So  parts  3  and  4  of  Mr  Kxnnidt's 
amendment  <No.  651'   were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr  President.  I  have 
not  heretofore  t)een  a  stanch  advocate 
of  paying  for  campaigns  or  elections  with 
tax  funds  However,  recent  events  have 
led  me  to  consider,  along  with  the  other 
many  rules  and  regulations,  some  system 
for  partial  or  total  public  financing  of 
campaigns 

Nevertheless.  I  honestly  do  not  believe 
that  a  bUl  dealing  with  the  limit  on  the 
national  debt  Is  the  place  to  provide  the 
statutory  authority  for  public  financing 
of  campaigns.  Further.  I  do  not  feel  that 
there  has  been  enough  consideration  of 
the  procedures  required  to  integrate  and 
coordinate  public  campaign  financing 
with  the  other  rules  Eind  regulations 
which  exist  and  which  yet  need  to  be 
created-  Neither  do  I  believe  that  enough 
emphasis  or  considerations  has  been 
given  to  the  proper  mix  of  private  money 
with  tax  money  nor  have  sufficient  tax 
incentives  for  Individual  contrlbutlon.s 
been  considered.  Tax  deductible  contri- 
butions are  another  way  to  finance  po- 
litical campaigns,  but  individual  efforts 
on  the  part  of  campaigns  will  be  credited 
in  one  instance  but  perhaps  penalized  in 
other  Instances. 

I  do  feel  that  $175,000  as  a  floor  for 
a  statewide  general  election  for  a  US. 
Senator  with  a  wide-open,  no-limit  pri- 
mary would  be  a  disaster  I  frankly  be- 
lieve that  a  national  experiment  with 
Presidential  general  elections  as  the  test 
vehicle  with  tax  deductible  contributions, 
maximum  Individual  contributions  of 
perhaps  $500,  and  a  national  subsidy 
of  one-half  or  more  of  some  maximum 
figure  of  $30  to  $40  million  would  be  far 
preferable  to  the  provisions  contained  Ih 
this  bill. 

I  hope  that  I  am  believed  when  I  say 
that  I  will  give  serious  thought  to  in- 
novative measuers  to  accorapll«h  pub- 
lic financing  of  political  campaigns,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  taxpayers  money 
or  private  citizens  money  automatically 
carry  with  them  the  qualities  of  fair 
play  and  morality  on  the  part  of  the 


liaer.  The  use  abuse  can  be  cured  by  leg- 
lilation  The  overreaching  and  improper 
expectatlon.s  of  the  giver  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  correct  with  this  proposal  aiid 
It  Just  does  not  do  that  Consequently 
I  am  forced  to  vote  aKalnst  this  amend- 
ment with  the  full  expectation  that  f 
!t  falls  to  become  law.  legislation  of  this 
Importance  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
full  legislative  process  It  deserves  rather 
than  being  .nlmply  added  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  to  which  it  is  not  even 
germane 

I  am  confident  that  in  tliat  legislative 
process  the  concerns  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed above  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  thoroughly  addressed 

Mr.  PEU.  Mr  Pre.sldent.  earlier  this 
year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  and  Its  parent  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  were  deeply 
invoh-ed  with  a  number  of  election  re- 
form bUls  which  were  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor  before  pa.ssage  by  the  Sen- 
ate 

One  of  those  bills.  8  372.  "The  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973, ••  was  brought  before  this 
body  during  the  last  week  of  July. 

.^t  that  time,  many  prop<xsed  amend- 
ments were  Introduced  by  my  colleagues 
and  among  them  were  various  public 
flnanclng  mea.sures  which  had  not  been 
considered  by  the  committee 

Following  a  period  of  dlscassion  on 
public  financing  some  of  the  proposals 
were  withdrawn  on  the  assurance  of 
Senator  C.^•f^•oN.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rul.'s  and  Administration,  and 
my  assurance,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
conxmlttee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
that  hearings  would  be  held  In  Septem- 
ber of  this  year 

However,  the  so-called  Kennedy- 
Scott  Amendment  No  406.  to  S  372 
was  further  debated  and  was  subse- 
quently tabled  by  the  Senate. 

Thereafter,  on  September  18,  19,  20. 
and  21.  my  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  held  public  hearings  on 
all  public  financing  legislation. 

Forty  or  more  witnesses  gave  their 
views,  and  while  a  great  preponderance 
of  testimony  favored  public  financing, 
there  was  no  consensus  or  unanimity  of 
opinion  Clearly  there  was  a  need  to 
evaluate  various  proposals  to  determine 
a  system  designed  to  arouse  interest  and 
support  In  the  Congress  and  from  the 
electorate. 

During  the  course  of  its  studies  the 
committee  was  given  the  duty  of  con- 
sidering the  qualifications  of  Congress- 
man Gerald  Ford  to  become  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  public  financing  legislation  was 
delaved    but  nnlv  by  a  few  days. 

I  introd'ired  a  bill  8  2718.  on  the  18th 
of  November  1973 

But.  on  the  13th  of  November  an 
amendment  to  the  Debt  Celling  Act  was 
offered.  That  amendment.  No  651,  in- 
corporates manv  if  not  all.  of  the  pro- 
posals Introduced  during  the  con-sldera- 
tlon  of  8  372  and  now  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Allen  amendment  Inconxjrates  all 
ofS  372, 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr  Kennedy >  and  by  several  other 
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of  my  distinguished  colleagues  In  the 
Senate,  Is  a  substantial  and  worthy  con- 
tribution toward  the  public  financing  of 
Federal  elections. 

However,  it  varies  in  several  points 
from  the  provisions  of  my  Public  Financ- 
ing bill : 

First,  it  does  not  cover  all  primary 
elections — S  2718  does. 

Second,  it  does  not  provide  for  match- 
ing private  and  public  funds  in  all  elec- 
tions— S.  2718  does. 

Third,  it  does  not  require  all  candi- 
dates to  prove  their  public  appeal  by 
raising  base  amounts  or  "seed"  monev — 
S.  2718  does. 

Fourth,  it  does  not  incorporate  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Amendments  of  1973  (S.  372)  — 
S  2718  does. 

Fifth.  It  contains  many  complex  for- 
mulas and  administrative  burdens,  with 
advisory-  boards  and  other  requirements 
not  contained  in  any  existing  law  or 
other  Senate-pas.sed  bill. 

S.  2718  was  not  introduced  as  a  perfect 
bill.  It  was  intended  to  be  an  initial  stage 
in  the  regular  Senate  procedure.  It  was 
a  first  step  along  the  road  to  public 
financing  with  the  expectation  that  com- 
mittee action  would  amplify  and  polish 
it  until  It  would  meet  general  require- 
ments and  obtain  broad  approval.  It  has 
been  reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  amendment  No.  651  is 
the  best  po.sslble  public  campaign  financ- 
ing bill.  Because  of  my  concern  over  this 
legislation,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections.  I  had 
Introduced  by  bill  (8.  2718)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pending  amendment. 
However,  I  recognize  that  we  are  now 
operating  under  unusual  parllamentarj- 
circumstances,  and  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances I  will  not  call  up  my  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

Strike  lines  7  through  9  on  page  2  and 
Insert  the  following:  (other  than  by  timely 
payment  in  full)  unless  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  Congress  are  kept  cur- 
rently informed  of  the  ongoing  status  of 
any  such  negotiation,  and  provided  with  the 
text  of  any  agreement  In  a  reasonable  time 
prior  to  Its  signature  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States — 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  concern  that  has  arisen  over 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  some  re- 
scheduling and  renegotiations  of  debts 
that  after  the  fact  seem  to  be  unwise.  But 
the  amendment  as  It  was  written  would 
make  it  absolutely  im^posslble  for  our  ne- 
gotiators to  act  in  some  situations  where 
we  are  trying  to  renegotiate  a  debt  owed 
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the  United  States  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  amendment,  if  it  were 
agreed  to.  we  would  have  to  wait  until 
the  proposal  came  back  to  Congress  and 
was  acted  upon  by  both  Houses,  in  which 
case  we  would  lose  our  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  most  vital  sections  of 
the  negotiations. 

So  iristead  of  saying,  as  the  amend- 
ment now  says: 

No  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment under  any  program  by  any  foreign 
government  may  be  canceled,  renegotiated, 
rescheduled,  or  settled  In  any  manner  (other 
than  by  timely  payment  In  full)  unless  the 
Congress  specifically  authorizes  by  concur- 
rent resolution  the  cancellation,  renegotia- 
tion, rescheduling,  or  other  settlement  of  the 
debt. 

I  propose  that  we  provide: 

No  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment under  any  program  by  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment may  be  canceled,  renegotiated,  re- 
scheduled, or  settled  In  any  manner  (other 
than  by  timely  payment  In  full )  unless  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  are 
kept  currently  informed  of  the  ongoing  status 
of  any  such  negotiation,  and  provided  with 
the  text  of  any  agreement  In  a  reasonable 
time  prior  to  Its  signature  on  behalf  of 
the  United  SUtee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr,  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Would  this  proposal  of 
the  Senator  require  the  committee  to 
approve  It? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  not  require 
the  committee  to  take  formal  action  to 
approve  It.  It  requires  onl>'  that  the  ne- 
gotiators Inform  the  committee.  But  I  as- 
sume if  members  were  di.sturbed  by  the 
potential  settlement  they  would  be  in  a 
position  to  make  clear  they  would  not 
approve  it.  / 

Mr.  AIKEN,  And  this  would  be  made  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  takes  care 
of  the  situation.  But  section  3.  as  printed 
in  the  bill,  would  make  all  kinds  of 
trouble  for  the  United  States  having  ob- 
ligations due  from  other  countries,  some 
of  which  would  not  be  all  of  our  own. 

So  I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
would  take  care  of  this  situation.  I  think 
the  Asian  countries  are  primarily  in- 
volved. I  am  not  sure  about  that.  But  the 
proposal  Is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
bill  as  It  stands  now 

Mr.  BENNETT  Certainly  nothing 
could  proceed  in  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge by  the  appropriate  committees,  and 
I  would  think  they  would  have  the  power 
to  indicate  their  disapproval — %■er^• 
strong  disapproval. 

Mr.  AIKEN  If  there  is.  very  few  com- 
mittees would  make  the  situation  knowTi 
to  Congre.ss. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Were  it  more  or  less 
acceptable  on  its  face,  this  would  not 
force  the  whole  matter  to  be  held  up  for 
more  formal  action  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  I  have  one  suggestion.  I 


think  the  Senator  has  found  an  ingemo'js 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  suggest 
for  his  consideration  the  possibility  of 
including  the  words  'at  least  15  days'  be- 
fore the  agreement  i£  signed."  k)ecause  no 
time  is  provided  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT-  I  thought  about  that, 
but  I  could  envision  some  situations  of 
15  days  delay  before  signatures  have  been 
started.  I  have  no  objection  to  putting 
in  a  time  limit,  but  I  just  wonder  If  It 
will  not  limit  the  process 

Mr.  JA\TrS.  -Reasonable  time  "  Oth- 
erwise we  might  get  a  letter  the  day 
before  sajing,  "We  are  going  to  sign 
today." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  way  things  are  going 
in  the  Middle  East,  we  might  not  have 
more  than  a  day.  Well,  of  course,  we 
would  have  more  than  that — undoubt- 
edly a  few  days. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Let  us  say  "as  reasonable 
a  time  as  practical." 

After  the  word  "agreement."  insert  a 
reasonable  time  prior  to  its  signature  " 

Mr.  BENNETT,  .\fter  the  word  agree- 
ment." insert  "a  reasonable  time  prior 
to  its  signature." 

I  am  very  happy  to  accept  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  that  his  amendment  be  so 
modified? 

Mr,  BENNETT  I  do. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  be 
so  modified. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.i 
offered  an  amendment  In  committee  I 
believe  it  was  unanimously,  or  virtually 
unanimously,  agreed  to.  It  provided  that 
the  administration  would  not  forgive  $3 
billion  owed  to  us  by  India.  Recently  we 
had  this  question  before  us.  We  were 
asked  by  the  Executive  to  forgive  $3  bil- 
lion India  owes  us  We  would  jast  write 
off  $3  billion.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
offered  an  amendment  to  a  Senate  bUl 
to  require  congressional  approval  of  tlie 
loan  settlement. 

Prior  to  that,  Everett  Dirksen  had 
offered  an  amendment  that  they  would 
not  forgive— that  was  the  language — 
without  the  consent  of  C?ngress. 

Then  the  administration  produced  an 
Attorney  General's  interpretation  to  say 
that  the  Dirksen  amendment  referred 
only  to  loans  made  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  sind  that  loans  made 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  .^ct 
could  be  forgiven  without  the  consent 
of  Congress. 

The  Senator's  amendment  to  the  com- 
niittee's  amendment  would  say  that  the 
administration  coiild  forgive  the  whole 
$58  billion 

It  may  be  that  if  we  had  a  debt  liniit 
bill,  at  that  point  we  might  prevent  them 
from  forgiving  a  loan.  But  m  the  aljsence 
of  a  debt  limit  bill,  we  would  t)e  kept 
more  or  less  powerless  to  forgive  loans. 
If  they  have  loan  terms  to  t)e  approved 
on  a  schedule,  they  would  come  in  and 
tell  us.  but  in  the  absence  of  a  good  case, 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  ought  to  forgive 
$3  billion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
United  States  is  going  to  make  a  gift  of 
$3  billion  to  somebody,  why  should  Con- 
gress not  have  the  privilege  of  partlcl- 
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paOng  In  the  $3  billion  gift  to  India,  for 
example? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  LONG  I  yield. 

Mr  CASE.  It  seems  to  me  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  makes  a  point  that 
many  of  us  have  been  urging  In  many 
areas  of  executive-congressional  actlvl- 
Ues  for  a  long  time,  and  I  do  not  think 
Congress  should  advocate  this  further 
authority  In  any  way.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  think  he  Is  right 
about  It.  I  do  not  think  this  amendment 
should  be  accepted  because  It  Implies, 
and  the  whole  basis  for  It  Is.  that  the 
President  has  this  authority.  He  has  no 
authority  to  give  away  American  prop- 
erty 

Mr  LONG  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  President,  I  see  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  arrived  on  the  scene 
at  this  particular  time. 

Mr  CHILES  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  I  yield. 

Mr  CHILES  I  Just  want  to  say  tnal  i 
agree  with  the  chairman.  It  seems  to  me 
that  every  time  we  start  up  the  hill  and 
say  that  we  are  going  to  reassume  our 
consUtutional  duties— and  this  is  a  duty 
of  ours  under  the  Constitution:  we  are 
the  ones  who  tax  the  people  and  we  are 
the  ones  who  spend  their  money  and  give 
It  away— somebody  says  it  Is  going  to  be 
too  much  of  a  burden.  "It  Is  going  to  be 
too  much  of  a  burden  on  the  Congress 
It  Is  going  to  be  too  much  of  a  burden  on 
the  administration.  So  we  will  notify  you 
in  advance  and  If  the  committees  do  not 
like  It,  they  can  do  somethliig  about  It." 

Mr  President.  I  am  on  some  commlt- 
tee*  How  do  we  get  notified '  We  were 
notified  only  In  time  to  pass  a  bUl  to 
change  the  standard  for  the  dollar  and 
revalue  It.  We  were  notified  after  others 
had  revaluated  the  dollar  and  the  stock 
market  had  revaluated  the  dollar  They 
said  then,  after  the  second  time  the  dol- 
lar was  devalued,  that  they  consulted 
with  13  countries  I  think  that  was  the 
number  But  they  did  not  consult  with 
anybody  in  Congress  until  the  day  after 
the  public  announcement  The  day  be- 
fore the  announcement  they  called  some 
of  the  leadership  In  That  Is  how  we  were 
consulted. 

Then  we  were  consulted  to  pass  legis- 
lation, but  by  that  time  the  stock  market 
and  the  international  market  and  every- 
thing else  had  revaluated  the  dollar 

Now  all  we  have  to  do  Is  pass  a  simple 
resolution.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  passes  more  quickly  than  a  noncon- 
troverslal  resolution  It  zooms  through 
here  But  It  Is  said  that  It  would  be  too 
much  of  a  burden,  so  we  are  getting 
ready  to  go  back  down  the  hill  and  not 
meet  the  constitutional  responsibility 
that  we  are  required  to  exercise,  so  we 
can  pasB  on  the  question  of  giving  away 
our  money 

B^ybe  we  do  not  want  to  tell  the 
.American  people  that  we  gave  It  away. 
Maybe  It  Is  easier  to  say  the  President 
save  It  away,  that  tre  did  not  do  it  But  I 
think  at  this  pomt.  when  we  have  decided 
to  go  up  the  hill,  we  are  now  about  to  go 
back  down  the  hill  again  Por  once,  why 


do  we  not  stand  on  where  we  are  trying 
to  take  b«u:k  some  of  our  authority? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  live  in  the 
hope  that  one  of  these  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams will  succeed.  If  It  does,  they  will 
be  able  to  pay  us  back.  Just  In  the  hope 
that  It  Is  Eurtually  going  to  work  out  that 
way.  I  would  think  we  might  hang  on  a 
while  in  order  to  see  If.  by  some  good 
fortime.  some  country  might  react  the 
way  we  hope  the  foreign  aid  program  will 
make  it  react,  and  In  that  event.  It  would 
pay  back  what  it  owes  us. 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   LONG   I  yield 

Mr.  HARRY  P  BYRD,  JR  One  hun- 
dred eight  difJerent  countries  owe  the 
United  States  money.  One  hundred  eight 
different  countries  owe  the  UB.  taxpay- 
ers a  total  of  $58  billion. 

The  principle  Involved  here  Is  very 
simple  That  money.  It  seems  to  me,  be- 
longs to  the  American  taxpayers  Before 
that  money  can  be  rescheduled  or  re- 
negotiated, or  after  it  is  rescheduled  or 
renegotiated,  before  It  can  become  effec- 
tive in  reducing  the  Indebtedness  of 
other  countries  to  the  United  States,  this 
amendment  says — and  it  was  put  on  by 
the  Finance  Committee  without  opposi- 
tion, as  I  recall— that  the  Congress  shall 
approve  any  such  settlement. 

It  Is  a  very  simple  principle.  Do  we 
want  to  give  to  the  executive  branch 
the  right  to  make  any  settlement  they 
wish  In  regard  to  the  $58  billion  owed  to 
the  American  taxpayers,  or  should  the 
Congress  give  final  approval?  I  hope  the 
Finance  Committee  will  be  siostalned  In 
Its  position. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  ^resident.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  I  have 
something  to  say  on  the  Senator's  com- 
ments. I  am  not  striking  the  amendment. 
I  found  I  could  amend  it. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  shall 
be  notified  of  ongoing  negotiations.  In 
a  reasonable  time,  and  provided  with  the 
text  of  the  negotiations  before  the  United 
States  signs  It.  So  that  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  Is  no  problem  and  that  It  can 
go  through  without  any  serious  problem 
with  the  Umetable.  If  there  is  a  prob- 
lem, the  appropriate  committee  can 
make  It  perfectly  clear  to  the  administra- 
tion that  it  disapproves  the  signature.  I 
think  it  has  ways  and  means  of  getting 
public  opinion  aroused  to  prevent  It. 

But  If  we  force  the  negotiators  to  hang 
In  llmbo  until  Congress  acts,  in  the  case 
of  a  multinational  negotiation  or  a  rene- 
gotiation, they  will  deal  with  all  the  other 
countries  and  leave  us  out. 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYPU3.  JR.  It  is  not  a 
multinational  proposition;  they  are 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States. 

Mr  BENNETT  But  It  also  affects 
amounts  owed  to  other  countries,  and  the 
countries  get  together  as  a  group  to  try 
to  settle  the  financial  problems  uf  the 
backward,  underdeveloped  country 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion for  Congress  to  decide  whether  it 
wants  to  give  away  Its  responsibilities 
and  Its  rights  I  aappen  to  think  that 
Congress  should  be  the  inly  group  mat 


hsis  the  power  to  eliminate  or  appro- 
priate or  get  ric  of  tax  funds  It  should 
be  done  by  the  Congress  itself 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  move  that 
the  amendment  bt  laid  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion s  on  the  motion  to  table 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr   President,  may  I  say 

a  word?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  I  was  ask- 
ing for  recognition  when  the  tabling  mo- 
tion was  made  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiivna. 

Mr.  LONG.  '"Ir.  President,  I  had  moved 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  .lays 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OF^CER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold  the 
motion  to  Uble? 

Mi  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
waited  all  afternoon. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
w8mt? 

Mr   AIKEN   About  2  minutes. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withhold 
my  motion  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  wanted 
to  s.  y  that  the  conferees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  agreed  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  keep  this  provision  in 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  Sure, 
India  owes  us  $3  bUllon.  but  If  we  go 
through  and  Insist  on  that,  chances  are 
we  will  get  nothing,  and  U  we  make  a 
deal  we  will  get  $65  million  a  year,  I  un- 
derstand I  do  not  know  for  how  many 
years  But  It  Is  a  lot  be.ter  than  nothing. 

If  108  countries  owe  us  money,  that 
includes  virtually  every  country  In  West- 
ern Europe.  Are  we  going  to  put  the 
squeeze  on  France,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries  In  Western  Europe? 

Right  now  we  are  thinking  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  where  we  have  a  substanUal 
amount  owec  us  by  Egypt  It  might  be 
handy  for  us  to  be  abie  to  make  a  deal 
with  Egypt.  I  do  not  know  what  It  is,  I 
have  a  feeUng  it  is  about  $500  million.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  they  owe  us  It 
might  be  very  handy  But  the  same  law 
that  applies  to  India  should  apply  to  all 
other  countries. 

Thank  goodness  we  did  get  our  ac- 
count with  Russia  settled  I  believe.  I  hope 
that  Russia  Is  not  the  only  country,  along 
with  Finland,  Yugoslavia,  and  a  few- 
others 

I  think  It  extremely  unwise  to  pass  this 
measure  unless  It  Is  amended  as  sug- 
ge.8ted  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  subse- 
quently said:  Mr  President  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  believes  that  the  Execu- 
tive should  not  reschedule  or  cancel  debt 
of  foreign  governments  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  This  money  Is  owed 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat«« — 
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namely,  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  significant.  I  think,  that  In  1966, 
when  a  Democratic  President  wa^  In  the 
White  House,  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate,  the  late  Senator  Dirksen. 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  This  Is  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  then  Repub- 
lican leader; 

No  recipient  of  a  loan  under  authority  of 

thlfl  Act — 

Namely,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act — 
any  pwt  of  which  Is  outstanding  on  or  after 
the  dat«  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
I  September  19.  1966 1.  shall  be  relieved  of  lia- 
bility for  repayment  of  any  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  or  Interest  on  such  loan. 

Mr  President.  I  favored  that  proposal 
In  1966.  when  a  Democratic  President 
was  In  the  White  House 

Now  we  come  to  1973.  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  wrote  into  the  pend- 
ing measure  this  proposal: 

8«c.  3.  No  debt  owed  to  the  United  States 
Government  under  any  progrt^m  by  any  for- 
eign government  may  be  canceled,  renegoti- 
ated, rescheduled,  or  settled  Ln  any  manner 
(Other  than  by  timely  payment  la  full)  un- 
less the  Congress  specifically  authorizes  by 
concurrent  resolution  the  cancellation,  re- 
negotiation, rescheduling,  or  other  settlement 
of  the  debt, 

Mr  President,  these  two  prooosals  are 
quite  similar;  really  they  are  almost 
Identical  One  wa.s  offered  in  1966  by  the 
then  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  other  wa.s  offered  In  1973  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  authors  of 
that  proposal  in  the  committee  being  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Mr  Dole',  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr  Hansen  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  i  Mr  Roth  ' 

So  I  think  It !.«  an  appropriate  proposal 
and  one  which  Congre.ss  should  adopt.  I 
favored  It  In  1966  and  I  favor  It  In  1973. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  renew  my 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  Bennett  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU, 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
Stknnisi  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrzi  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Soutl:  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern;  Is 
absent  on  oCBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  tha  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Bakkr^, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Fanwin) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr,  Mc- 
Clurd  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
ifXY)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WAUR)  la  detained  on  official  business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  'Mr.  Fanni.n  i  would  vote  ''yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  34,  as  follows; 
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Abourezk 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Allen 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Pul  bright 

Moss 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Nimn 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pack  wood 

Blden 

Haskell 

PeU 

Br(x>ke 

HaLfleld 

Proimlre 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  P,  Jr. 

HoUmgs 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Scott. 

Case 

Inouye 

WUltam  L 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Church 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Clark 

Long 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Welcker 

Dole 

Mansfield 

WUllams 

Domlnlck 

McCleUan 
NATS— 34 

Aiken 

Orlffln 

Percy 

Beall 

Hart 

Sax  be 

Bellmon 

Hruaka 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Brock 

JavlU 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Cotton 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Muskle 

Young 

Eagleton 

Pastore 

Pong 

Pearson 

NOT  VO'ITNG — 9 

Baker 

Gumey 

Mclntyre 

Pannln 

Mccntire 

StennlR 

Ooldwater 

McQovem 

Symington 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Bennett's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU  is 
op>en  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bm. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R,  11104)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yea£  and  nays  on  passage 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  have  some  Senators  present,  I  woiild 
like  to  say  Just  about  4  minutes  worth  of 
words,  and  I  shall  not  take  any  longer 
than  that. 

Many  Senators  will  recall  that  back  in 
1971  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Individually  passed  a  debt 
limit  of  $250  billion,  which  was  all  that 
the  President  was  allowed  to  spend.  Then 
the  -Appropriations  Committee,  largely 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  authoriza- 
tions had  come  in  so  hard,  appropriated 
$261  bUllon.  So  the  President  had  a 
choice  of  either  spending  $261  billion  or 
doing  what  Congress  asked  him  to  do. 

He  did  what  Congress  asked  him  to  do. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  were  faced  with 
people  who  protested  strongly  about  the 
impoundments,  and  I  heard  some  of  m^- 
colleagues  say  this  country  was  a  mon- 
archy or  a  dictatorship  and  everything 
else,  simply  because  the  President  was 
trying  to  do  what  we  told  him  to  do  to 
start  with 

I  have  been  here  only  14  years,  but  I 
would  suggest  to  Senators  that  in  those 


14  years  we  have  increased  the  debt  limit 
at  least  23  times,  either  once  or  twice  a 
year,  and  we  tell  the  public  at  large  we 
have  a  debt  limit. 

We  do  not  have  a  debt  limit.  It  Is  just 
like  mercury;  we  change  it  every  time  it 
becomes  uncomfortable,  and  raise  it  so 
that  we  can  spend  more  money. 

It  was  bad  enough  with  Just  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  we  had  here  to  start 
with,  but  then  we  added  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  on  public  financing,  and  not 
only  mcreased  the  debt  limit  but  in- 
creased the  debt  itself. 

If  you  ask  the  American  public  wheth- 
er they  are  willing  to  pay  additional 
taxes  in  order  to  finance  congressional 
and  Presidential  campaigns  out  of  their 
tax  money.  I  think  you  will  find  the  re- 
sult will  be  different  than  the  Gallup  poll 
and  the  Harris  poD.  when  those  who  re- 
sponded did  not  realize  they  were  going 
to  have  to  pay  any  more  taxes. 

How  can  we  possibly  ever  arrive  at 
a  balanced  budget,  when  we  increase  ex- 
penditures in  tJcus  way?  I  say  we  are  com- 
mitting a  hoax  on  the  American  public. 
The  situation  is  ridiculous.  I  say  if  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  about  dealing 
wath  the  debt  limit,  we  ought  to  either 
stick  with  it  or  do  away  with  it.  I  say  do 
away  with  it  totally,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  TOV^ER.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  thuik  he  is  right: 
we  are  perpetrating  a  hoax  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  Senator  is  worthj-  of  his 
seat, 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  say  "Amen." 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  this  bill  to  Increase  the  so-called 
■'temporary'  limit  on  the  public  debt.  A,^ 
Members  of  this  body  know,  the  Federal 
debt  is  now  approximately  $462  billion. 
What  we  are  proposing  to  do  through 
this  bill  IS  to  increase  the  allowable  pub- 
Uc  debt  through  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  to  a  level  of  $475  7  billion.  Congress 
is.  in  effect,  giving  its  consent  to  fiscal 
irresponsibility  by  increasing  the  public 
debt  through  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  American  people  realize,  or  cer- 
tainly they  should  realize  that  if  the 
Government  spends  money  It  does  not 
have,  the  result  of  that  spending  is  in- 
creased inflation  in  our  economy  That  i."; 
precisely  the  cause  of  our  economic 
plight  today.  In  all  candor,  my  friends,  I 
think  we  have  given  this  bill  the  wrong 
title.  Instead  of  calling  it  the  "temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit."  this 
bill  should  be  titled  the  "Temporary  In- 
crease In  Inflation  in  Our  Economy,"  be- 
cause that  Is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  $10  7  billion  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt.  This  increase 
is  inexcusable  at  a  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  are  supposed 
to  be  doing  something  about  controlling 
Federal  spending  and  eliminating  the 
inflationary  pressures  in  our  economy. 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  alone  is 
expected  to  rise  from  $22.8  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1973  to  an  estimated  $27.7  bil- 
lion during  fiscal  year  1974.  This  is  an 
incredible  jump  of  $5  billion — or  ap- 
proximately a  22  percent  Increase  merely 
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in  Interpol  aioce  on  the  national  debt 
during  the  course  of  I  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  serious  business. 
If  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt  con- 
tinues to  Increase  by  20  percent  each 
year,  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  mathe- 
matician to  understand  that  our  Oov- 
emmenfs  flnances  will  quickly  det©. 
rtorate.  The  only  way  to  prevent  against 
this  situation  is  to  fac«  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  no 
longer  spend  money  that  It  does  not 
have. 

The  administration  Is  now  preparing 
Its  figures  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  Is 
the  time  for  Ccmgreas  to  speak  and  to 
express  its  policy  that  the  national  debt 
should  not  be  increased,  that  taxes 
should  not  be  Increased,  and  that  Gov- 
ernment spending  should  be  limited  to 
the  amount  of  revenue  received  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  you  do  not  prohibit  this  admin- 
istration— or  any  admirustratlon — from 
engaging  In  deficit  spending,  there  will 
never  be  any  end  to  bills  such  as  this 
calling  for  ever- Increasing  extensions  of 
the  puollc  debt  ceiling. 

Ten  ye€u-s  ago.  Congress  had  author- 
ized a  public  debt  celling  not  to  exceed 
$309  billion.  Today  we  are  considering 
a  debt  celling  of  $475.7  billion.  Where  will 
all  this  end? 

This  Is  the  second  time  this  year  that 
Congress  has  considered  legislation  to 
extend  the  "temporary"  limit  on  the  pub- 
lic debt.  If  Congress  would  show  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  legislation  to  prohibit 
deficit  spending  that  it  shows  for  leg- 
islation such  as  this  to  make  it  easy  to 
engage  in  deficit  spending,  we  would  not 
have  inflation.  If  Congress  would  limit 
its  appropriations  to  the  level  of  Federal 
revenues,  the  Treasury  would  not  be  bor- 
rowing bUllons  of  dollars  at  9  percent 
interest,  as  it  was  last  August.  We  would 
not  have  had  a  prime  rate  over  10  per- 
cent for  the  best  commercial  borrowers 
and  we  would  not  have  had  a  situation 
where  the  average  working  fsunily  In 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  home 
because  the  high  interest  rate  caused, 
Mr.  President,  by  Government  borrow- 
ing which  has  driven  all  the  money  out 
of  residential  mortgage  lending. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Senate  is 
really  serious  about  inflation,  about 
controlling  Federal  spending,  and  about 
limiting  the  demand  for  increased  Fed- 
eral taxes,  then  this  bill  must  be  voted 
down.  If  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
sincere  about  balancing  the  Federal 
budget,  there  is  certainly  no  need  to  au- 
thorize the  administration  to  enter  Into 
another  $10  billion  public  debt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nuww>.  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  shall  it  pass? 
on  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYKD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyri)  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 


Missouri  (Mr.  SnovfiToii)  Is  abaent  be- 
cause of  lUnan. 

Mr  QRIPHIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr  Baker  ^ 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  '  Mr.  Fannin)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
CLtTREi  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
OtTRNiT)  ts  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  >   is  detained  on  official  businesa 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin .>  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced yeas  58. 

nays  34,  as  follows: 


which  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  make  a 
part  of  this  bill,  be  placed  after  section 
4  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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NOT  VOTING— 8 

Baker  Oximey  Stennis 

Pannln  McCIure  Symington 

Ooldwater  Mclntyre 

So  the  bUl  (HJl.  11104)  was  passed. 

Mr  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  to 
H  R.  11104  and  ask  for  a  conference  with 
the  House  thereon  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
H.^RTKE,  Mr  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Monbale.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  F.^nnin 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  In  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  make  all  necessary  technical  and 
clerical  changes  and  corrections,  Includ- 
ing corrections  in  section,  subsection,  and 
so  forth,  designations,  and  cross  refer- 
ences thereto  Specifically.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  8.  372, 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATORS  LONG 
KENNEDY.  CANNON,  AND  OTHER 
SENATORS  ON  TODAYS  SENATE 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
simply  wisli  to  commend  those  Senators 
whose  eJTjrt  was  most  prominent  In  ob- 
taining the  disposition  of  two  highly 
Important  matters  that  arose  today  In 
the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  debt  celling  exten- 
sion, the  Senate  Is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr  LoscK  The  able  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  deserves  our  high- 
est commendation  for  his  work  on  the 
debt  ceiling  measure  and  for  his  ef- 
fective support  of  the  campaign  financ- 
ing amendment 

To  Senator  Kenntdy  goes  equal  praise 
for  his  able  leadership  in  behalf  of  cam- 
paign funding.  He.  along  with  many 
other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Is  to  be  highly  commended  for  this 
landmark  proposal.  This  reform,  if  en- 
acted, will  provide  a  long  stride  in  the 
effort  to  restore  public  trust  and  con- 
fidence In  this  Nation's  electoral  prcxess. 

And.  of  course,  with  the  confirmation 
of  Gerald  Ford  today  the  political  proc- 
ess has  been  doubly  affected  For  this 
action,  the  Senate  ts  indebted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Cannon).  As  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  he 
conducted  a  thorough,  fair,  and  full  In- 
vestigation of  this  nominee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Is  most  grateful. 


TRIBUTES    1X3  SENATORS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
a  few  minutes  now,  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge, after  passage  of  the  debt  ceiling 
bill,  the  extraordinary  and  constructive 
work  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long',  has  provided  In 
this  important  area  of  campaign  reform. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before  to  his 
committee  and  on  this  floor,  he  Is  the 
father  of  public  financing  Tonight,  after 
we  have  seen  successful  passage  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment  which  had  the  sup- 
port of  many  Senators,  to  whom  I  will 
refer  brieflj',  I  think  that  all  of  us  are 
again  reminded  of  the  very  important 
work  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
Long)  has  provided. 

It  is  also  important  to  mention  the 
work  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr  Hart'  .  He  was  really  the 
first  Member  of  the  Senate  to  Introduce 
a  public  financing  bill  in  this  Congress. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr.  MoNDALEi  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr. 
ScHWEiKERi  were  the  real  leaders  In 
developing  the  proposal  on  Presidential 
primaries,  so  Important  in  terms  of  re- 
forming our  system. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
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I  Mr.  Stevenson"  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mar>-land  (Mr.  Mathiasi 
also  made  important  contributions  in 
their  own  significant  legislation  and  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  general  elec- 
tion provisions  of  tliis  amendment 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston  I  had  a  far-reach- 
ing proposal  of  his  own,  and  was  tireless 
in  his  work  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  speaking,  and  In  talking  and 
counseling  with  Senators  and  respond- 
ing to  questions  which  were  on  their 
minds. 

I  also  acknowledge  the  important  con- 
tribution of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  one  of 
the  nine  principal  cosponsors  of  our 
amendment.  HLs  strong  support  has  been 
especially  helpful  in  developing  a  pro- 
posal which  we  hope  may  be  successful 
in  the  House. 

And,  most  especially,  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott  >,  who  cosponsored  the  ini- 
tial proposal  with  me  and  who  has  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  Senators  in  the 
election  reform  field  since  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate.  I  have  been  proud  to  work 
with  him  on  this,  and  the  success  we 
share  today  wa.^;  made  possible.  In  large 
part,  becau.';e  of  his  strong  efforts  from 
the  beginning  on  this  proposal  and  his 
constant  dedication  to  this  reform, 
which  means  so  much  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  political  system. 

This  truly  has  been  a  joint  effort. 
Those  who  sponsored  the  proposal  today 
are,  of  course,  continuing  in  support  of 
the  work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pelli.  the 
chairman  of  the  EHectlons  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. And  we  also  recognize  the  very 
important  work  in  thLs  area  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastorei  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  who 
have  been  leaders  in  the  fight  to  pass 
S.  372,  the  election  reform  bill,  wliich 
has  really,  I  think,  been  landmark  legis- 
lation. 

Finally,  we  would  not  be  where  we  are 
today  except  for  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
as  well  as  that  of  Senators  Pastore  and 
Long,  in  leading  the  effort  that  saw  the 
dollar  checkoff  cemented  into  law  in 
1971,  where  so  many  vital  issues  were  de- 
cided by  one,  two.  or  three  vote  margins. 

This  effort  to  reform  public  financing 
has  truly  been  a  joint  effort  with  the 
support  of  a  broad  political  spectrum 
and  broad  support  from  Members  of  both 
parties. 

Any  record  reviewing  what  the  Senate 
has  done  today,  should  recognize  what 
I  think  has  been  an  extraordinary  joint 
contribution  in  a  constructive  and  posi- 
tive way  toward  bringing  about  mesm- 
ingful  election  reform 

Mr  LONG.  Mr  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KENNEDY)  is  most  generous  in  his 
remarks  about  me  and  other  Senators, 
which  we  appreciate;  but,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  won 
a  landmark  \ictory  here  today,  a  signifi- 
cant victory  which  will  be  recognized  by 
all  scholars  of  government  and  all  those 
interested  In  the  fundamentals  of  gov- 
ernment. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  to  be  congratulated.  He  has 
been  working  in  this  area  for  quite  a 
while.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been 
a  long  time  since  we  flLrst  started  dis- 
cussing this  issue;  but  now  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  will  be  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  the  great  leadership  he 
has  provided  the  Senate  In  this  area. 

I  am  confident  that  his  efforts  will  be 
productive.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  agree  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. They  may  consider  some  mtxiifica- 
tions,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
will  accept  the  Senator's  amendment  as 
it  was  voted  on.  I  assure  him  that,  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  con- 
cerned. I  will  work  diligently,  and  I  am 
sure  that  those  who  are  named  conferees 
on  this  side  of  the  silsle  will  exert  their 
best  efforts,  to  see  that  the  House  does 
agree  in  whole  or  in  very  substantial  part 
to  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  jield  for 
a  question,  for  the  record'' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  jield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  page  46,  under 
subsection  (bi  of  section  6096,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  if  a  per- 
son were  to  check  off  some  taxes  for  a 
particular  candidate,  he  cannot  do  this — 
in  other  words,  that  he  cannot  give  to  the 
candidate  or  the  party  of  his  choice?  It 
just  goes  into  a  fund? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  will  recall  that  we 
changed  this  aspect  of  the  dollar  check- 
off last  June.  On  the  Debt  CeDlng  Act  in 
June,  we  created  a  general  fund,  and 
eliminated  the  so-called  special  accoimts 
for  particular  candidates.  Now  we  have  a 
general  fund  rather  than  a  special  col- 
lection of  funds.  As  I  recall  the  debate, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  spoke  on  that 
particular  issue  at  that  time  as  well. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  whether 
he  has  ever  had  any  opinion  on  the  con- 
.stitutlonality  of  the  fact  that  someone 
Is  prevented  from  giving  a  contribution 
to  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  that  there  ob- 
viously are  a  number  of  questions  deal- 
ing with  constitutional  issues  that  this 
Congress  and  other  Congresses  have  con- 
sidered in  election  reform.  A  person  who 
wishes  to  contribute  for  the  benefit  of  a 
candidate  has  many  other  avenues  to  do 
so,  apart  from  the  tax  form.  The  courts 
have  given  rather  broad  latitude  to  Con- 
gress in  making  reasonable  decisions  in 
this  area,  especially  where  what  is  at 
stake  is  the  very  Integrity  of  the  election 
process. 

I  believe  that  in  the  amendment  which 
has  been  considered  favorably  here,  as 
part  of  the  debt  ceiling  act,  there  is  a 
variety  of  imaginative  ways  to  encourage 
individuals  to  participate  by  contribu- 
tions and  by  other  means. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  I  am  correct,  am 
I  not,  that  the  Senator  has  not  had  aui 
opinion  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provision? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  that  statement.  I  sim  not  aware 
of  any  court  decision. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  TOMOR- 
ROW OF  SENATOR  MANSFIELD. 
FOR  THE  TR.'^NS ACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS.  AND 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  2673, 
COMPENSATION  OF  THE  ATTOR- 
NEY OEJJERAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BTRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  luianimoui  consent  that  im- 
mediately after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  on  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  majority 
leader  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes:  that  there  then  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S    2673. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ts  so  ordered 


ORDER  TO  PFIOCEED  TOMORROW 
TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R 
3153,  TO  AMEND  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  S.  2673  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3153.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  technical 
and  conforming  changes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EMERGENCY  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
ACT  OF  1973— UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'i'RD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  2702,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  oh^^erved  on 
a  year-round  basis,  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation thereon  of  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  and  Mr.  Cotton;  that  time  on 
an  amendment  to  be  offered,  as  I  under- 
stand, by  Mr.  Dominick  and  Mr.  Tatt  be 
limited  to  l^z  hours;  that  time  on  anj- 
amendment  to  the  E>ominick-Taft 
amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour,  that 
time  on  any  amendment  to  the  bill  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  with  the  exception 
of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Dominick; 
that  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment  be  limited  to  30  minutes: 
that  time  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  whether  the 
majority  whip  would  be  kind  enough  to 
include  in  that  agreement  the  right  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment not  subject  to  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness. If  offered,  it  would  deal  with  the 
same  subject  as  the  amendment  which 
has  been  referred  to  alreadj',  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado:  that  that 
be  in  order:  and  that  the  debate  thereon 
be  limited  to  1  hour 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  include  that  in  my  request. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr 
Tatt),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr  Dominick'.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magncsoni.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton',  the 
distlngiilshed  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  ^Mr.  Stivenson)  .  and  other 
Senators  for  their  cooperation  In  connec- 
tion with  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  Vul'E  ON  8.  2673  NO 
LATER  THAN  2:30  P.M.  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  following  unanimous-consent 
request  without  consulting  anyone.  In- 
asmuch as  I  am  probably  the  major  ob- 
stacle to  the  passage  for  the  moment, 
and  I  win  not  be  an  obstacle  very  long, 
to  the  passage  of  S.  2673.  the  Attorney 
General  pay  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  S. 
2673  occur  tomorrow  no  later  than  2:30 
p.m..  and  that  paragraph  3  of  rule  ^rr 
be  waived 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VACATION  OF  ORDER  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  H  R  3153  TO  FOLLOW 
DISPOSITION  OF  S.  2673 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
previously  entered  for  consideration  of 
HJl.  3L53.  the  social  security  bill,  to  fol- 
low immediately  upon  the  disposition  of 
8   2673  be  vacated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
by  way  of  explanation,  may  I  say  that 
the  leadership  has  an  understanding  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
'Mr.  Lowe  to  the  eflect  that  the  social 
security  bill  would  be  taken  up  tomorrow 
afternoon  immediately  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  so-called  Attorney  General 
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pay  bill.  It  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion subsequent  to  securing  the  agree- 
ment that  there  are  some  problems  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  aiid  that  a 
distinguished  Senator  needs  to  be  con- 
sulted. I  feel  there  Is  a  good  possibility 
that  there  will  be  no  problem  at  the  time 
we  reach  disposition  of  the  Attorney 
General  pay  bUl  and  in  that  event  the 
social  security  bill  still  will  be  taken  up. 
But  that  remains  to  be  worked  out  on 
tomorrow. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
ON  SATURDAY  TO  REPORT 
ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT BILL 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  have  until  midnight  Satur- 
day to  report  the  energy  research  and 
development  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  1.^  so  ordered 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  meet  at  10:30  am 
After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distmguished  majority  leader 
I  Mr.  Mansfield)  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  2673.  the  so- 
called  Attorney  General  pay  bill.  There 
is  a  time  limitation  on  that  bill  of  not  to 
exceed  5  hours. 

Does  the  previous  agreement  provide 
for  not  to  exceed  5  hours  or  is  it  5  hours? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
hours. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  t^reement  of  No- 
vember 21,  1973  be  changed  to  provide 
that  the  time  on  the  bill  not  exceed  5 
hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  There  Is  a 
time  limitation  on  any  amendment  of 
30  minute's.  Is  there  a  time  Umitation  on 
debatable  motions  or  appeals? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  And  the  pro- 
vision has  just  been  entered  that  the  vote 
on  the  passage  of  the  bUl  will  occur  not 
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later  than  2:30  pjn.  tomorrow.  That  will 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

There  will  be  at  least  one  amendment 
offered  to  the  bill  There  will  probably 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment That  Ls  an  amendment  I  Intend 
to  offer.  There  may  be  other  amend- 
ments. 

Hopefully,  by  that  time,  the  Senate 
can  proceed  to  take  up  the  social  security 
bill  on  which  amendments  will  be  offered 
and  votes  on  those  amendments  would 
occur 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  wishes  to  Inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  whether  In  his  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  request  he 
wishes  to  exclude  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia from  the  germanene.«is  rule? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Chair 
for  having  asked  that  question.  I  am 
confident  there  will  be  no  objection  from 
Mr.  Hruska  and  Mr.  Scott  because  I 
have  discussed  my  amendment  with 
them 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  I  propose  to  offer  to  S.  2673 
tomorrow  be  excluded  from  the  provi- 
sions of  germaneness  that  were  Included 
in  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
Chair  again 

It  Is  expected  that  the  social  security 
bill  can  be  disposed  of  tomorrow— or 
on  Thursday,  which  will  be  more  likely— 
and  that  following  disposition  of  the 
social  security  blU  the  daylight  savings 
bill  could  be  taken  up 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  30  A.M. 

Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD  Mr  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
8:27  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday.  November  28 
1973.  at   10:30  ajn. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive   nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  November  27,  1973: 

Vic«  Phebident  or  tkx  UHrrra  Statb 
Pursuant  to  the  provl«lon«  of  section  3 
uf  the  25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Dnlt«<l  States.  Ocxau}  R.  Poan,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States 
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FREEDOM'S  VANGUARD 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

or    »<:ii«i.s.«i:pt»: 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THE  UN  11  El)  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr   STENNIS   Mr   President,  on  No- 
vember 10,  Or   Karl  Bermet  Justus,  ex- 


ecutive director  of  the  Militar>'  Chap- 
lains' Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  addressed  a  WW  banquet  in 
York  Cotmty,  Pa,  I  understand  that  about 
400  members  of  the  VFW  heard  his 
remarks. 

I  am  much  interested  In  the  work  of 
the  service  chaplains,  and  think  this 
worthy  speech  should  have  further  dis- 
tribution, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  speech  of  Chaplain  Justus,  entitled 
"Freedom's  Vanguard."  be  printed  In  the 
extensions  of  remarks  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AMcaicAN    VrrraANs:    P«tEr>oM  s    Vanoxjaju) 

Though   I  am  not  a  politician.  I  wish  to 

begin  with  a  quotation  credited  to  the  late 

Carl  Sandburg  about  polltlcos.  His  formula 
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for  a  politician  was:  "He  should  have  three 
hats.  One  for  throwing  In  the  ring;  one  for 
talking  through:  and  one  for  pulling  rabbits 
out  If  elected".  Being  accustomed  to  wearing 
many  hats  as  Executive  Director  of  The  Mili- 
tary Chaplains  Association,  tonight  I  wear  a 
special  "hat"— one  that  I  wesir  proudly — 
the  hat  of  a  veteran' 

We  are  here  tonight  to  honor  American 
veterans,  all  veterans,  living  and  dead,  who, 
from  Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam  have  stood 
and  fought  with  honor  and  unfailing  cour- 
age in  freedom's  vanguard.  And  in  every 
war  In  which  we  have  engaged,  our  veterans 
have  fought  not  only  for  freedom,  but  for 
peace  with  honor  and  Justice. 

Under  the  new  system  of  Federally  desig- 
nated holidays.  Veterans  Day  Is  now  marked 
the  fourth  Monday  In  October — and  many  of 
us  participated  In  that  observance.  But. 
equaUy  for  many  of  us,  we  still  pay  honor 
to  our  veterans — now  numbering  29-niU- 
Uon — on  the  original  Veterans  Day.  known  to 
us  and  observed  as  Armistice  Day.  11  No- 
vember, since  It  was  first  ofBclally  declared 
by  President  Wilson  52  years  ago  In  1921 
On  that  memorable  occasion,  the  remains 
of  an  unknovra  soldier  from  the  battlefields 
of  World  War  I  were  entombed  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  Unfortunately,  the 
dream  that  our  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  would,  in  their  fight  to  defend  free- 
dom, "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy", 
did  not  happen  as  President  Wilson  ardent- 
ly hoped.  Hitler  and  Tojo  set  the  world 
aflame  Just  over  two  decades  later  Rising, 
again,  to  the  call  to  the  colors,  and  remem- 
bering the  "day  of  Infamy"  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
.\merlcans  by  the  mUUons  enlisted  to  fight 
a  war  In  two  oceans  and  emerged  the  victor. 
Then  came  Korea,  and  the  far-away,  divi- 
sive and  bloody  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

So,  tonight,  we  remember  and  honor  un- 
known veterans  at  Arlington  from  World 
War  I,  World  War  II.  Korea,  and  when  an 
unidentified  soldier's  remains  are  unearthed 
la  Vietnam,  he  will  be  laid  to  rest  with  his 
companions  at  Arlington,  one  of  America's 
greatest  shrines. 

For  those  of  us  among  the  multiplied  mil- 
lions of  veterans  who  fought  and  survived, 
we  remember  our  fallen  comrades  tonight: — 
we  thank  Ood  that  our  troops  have  been  dis- 
engaged from  Vietnam — as  President  Nixon 
pledged  they  would  be — and  we  look  to  the 
future  with  a  burning  desire  and  avid  hope — 
that  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
"shall  not  have  died  In  vain,"  and  pledge 
ourselves,  insofar  as  humanly  possible,  that 
Americans  shall  not  again  become  involved 
In  bloody  conflict  far  beyond  our  borders. 
Whether  or  not  that  hope  can  be  realized; 
that  men  and  nations  can  achieve  a  lasting, 
just  and  honorable  peace  on  this  earth;  that 
men  will  "beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares 
and  learn  war  no  more",  only  Ood,  alone, 
knows.  Man  being  what  he  Is,  such  thinking 
may  be  unrealistic.  The  pattern  of  history 
reveals,  as  WUl  Durant  once  wrote.  "In  the 
last  3.400  years  of  recorded  history,  only 
268  have  seen  no  war." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  up  to  you  and  to  me,  as 
veterans,  to  exert  our  Influence  in  this  Nation 
to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  disengaged  from 
foreign  wars  and  from  "entangling  alliances" 
that  bring  us  to  the  bloody  chasm.  If  In  this 
day  of  unbelievable  weapons  and  atomic 
force  we  cannot  avoid  war,  then  surely  we 
will  fight  the  battle  of  Armageddon — con- 
ceivably in  the  lifetime  of  some  of  us. 

As  veterans,  we  have  a  voice  We  constitute 
what  may  well  be  the  largest  single  bloc  of 
American  citizens  Let  our  voice  be  heard  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  I  read  recently  of  an 
example  when  "silence  was  golden",  as  they 
say  Western  Union  offered  to  buy  the  ticker 
Invented  by  Thomas  Edison  Unable  to  name 
a  price,  Edison  asked  for  time  to  think  It 
over  He  weighed  the  matter,  considered  a 
sum  of  $20,000.  but  feared  that  might  be  ex- 
orbitant. Meeting  with  the  Western  UoMM 
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directors- — he  was  stUl  undecided  when  asked 
his  price  and  lacked  the  courage  to  blurt  out 
•20,000.  While  he  sat  motionless,  a  W.U.  offi- 
cial waited  a  moment  and  then  broke  the 
silence  by  asking,   'How  about  $100,000?' 

■i'ou  and  I  cannot  afford  either  the  luxury 
or  the  hope  of  such  silence.  It  Is  a  time  to  be 
heard — to  be  counted,  and  I  mean  YOU  and 
ME.  Let  us  not  be  silent  soldiers.  Last  month 
I  read  a  blurb  in  a  church  newsletter  to  this 
effect:  A  Comnaandlng  General  stood  before 
his  battle-clad  forces  confronted  by  opposing 
forces  ready  to  launch  an  attack.  In  a  clear, 
crackling  voice  the  General  commanded 
"March"!  None  of  the  troops  moved.  In  des- 
peration the  General  confronted  a  soldier 
saying.  "Joe,  why  didn't  you  march  when  I 
gave  the  order?"  The  private  replied,  "Why, 
General,  you  didn't  say  me".  Let  us  not  use 
such  an  excuse.  Each  of  us,  you  and  me — and 
In  unison — must  patriotically  serve  our  Na- 
tion and  help  to  keep  our  Government  on  the 
path  to  peace  NOW,  Just  as  we  have  always 
fought  in  war  to  defend  our  nation,  the  free- 
dom of  people  yearning  to  breathe  free,  and 
to  uphold  the  principles  of  our  Flag — The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever! 

Soon  we  will  celebrate  America's  Bicen- 
tennial, commemorating  200  years  of  brave, 
adventurous,  progressive  growth  of  history's 
greatest  experiment  In  Government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,"  Stand- 
ing on  the  doorstep  of  our  third  century,  if 
we  are  to  realize  a  "New  Spirit  of  "76",  and  a 
"New  America",  there  are  things  to  be  done — 
and  we  must  help. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  heard  addresses, 
and  read,  that  "You  cant  go  back."  I  am  fully 
aware  in  this  day  of  rapid  change,  es- 
peclaUy  In  the  last  twenty  years — when  some 
things  In  America  have  changed  so  radically 
we  do  not  recognize  our  country — that  we 
cannot  go  back.  If  we  could,  what  man  or 
woman  here  tonight  would  not  do  some 
things  differently?  But  I  strongly  believe  we 
can  look  back,  see  where  we  went  wrong, 
what  mistakes  we  have  made,  and  count  the 
great  standards,  principles  and  values, 
moral  and  otherwise,  that  we  have  lost  Then, 
noting  these,  we  should  apply  the  lessons 
learned  to  Improving  the  future  and  regain- 
ing the  values  on  which  our  forefathers 
founded  this  great  nation.  Change  Is  a  way 
of  life.  I  believe  In  change,  when  It  Is  needed 
and  right,  but  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
change  for  the  sake  of  change — particularly 
when  change  In  our  day  largely  means  that 
every  man  wants  to  "do  his  own  thing"  with 
no  sense  that  he,  also,  bears  a  responsibility 
for  his  fellow  citizen. 

If  oiir  next  century  Is  to  be  what  most  of 
us  would  want  it  to  be  it  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  every  man  "doing  his  own  thing", 
or  by  keeping  on  doing  what  we  have  al- 
ways done.  We  must  renew  our  faith  in,  and 
dedication  to,  the  great  principles  and  values 
enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
When  our  foret>eara  wrote  these  timeless 
dociiments.  it  was  with  a  great  sense  of 
belief  In  God  and  the  fact  that  man's  free- 
doms, and  his  "inalienable  rights"  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  as  God's  creation,  the  apex 
of  that  creation,  he  was  "created  equal". 

In  large  measure,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  truths  stated  In  those  historic  and  hon- 
ored documents  are  true  today  They  should 
be  reafflrmed  When  they  need  change  for  our 
betterment,  there  is  the  due  process  of  law 
by  which  they  may  be  changed.  Therefore,  I 
have  always  opposed,  and  do  today,  massive 
clvU  disobedience  and  protest  marches  and 
violence  In  efforts  to  force  changes  to  make 
liberty  license  for  every  man  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  The  riots,  violence  and  mass  mania 
of  the  past  decade.  In  which  respect  for 
law  and  order,  authority  of  any  kind,  as  well 
as  re8p>e''t  for  others  and  even  self,  went  out 
the  window — along  with  love  of  country, 
honor  for  the  flag,  and  patriotism.  By  "pa- 
trtoUim"  I  mean  something  far  more  than 
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marching  off  to  war  to  fight  our  nation'! 
battles.  I  mean  a  dedicated  pride  and  love 
for  our  Nation  that  stands  by  her  in  domes- 
tic trouble,  and  flghts  for  the  things  that 
wUl  maintain  domestic  tranquility  and  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  every  citizen. 

On  one  side  of  our  currency  and  coinage 
we  say  "In  God  We  Trust",  and  on  the  other 
side,  "E  Plurlbtis  Unum",  meaning.  Out  of 
Many  One.  That  was  what  our  founders  be- 
lieved, and  on  that  course  they  set  Amer- 
ica's destiny.  Have  we  forgotten  God?  Do  we 
really  "trust  In  Ood"?  Have  we  become  so 
irreligious  In  oiir  mad  efforts  to  be  "relevant" 
that  we  think  we  master  our  own  destiny? 

If  we  have,  we  are  riding  for  an  eventual 
fall,  for  the  highway  of  history  Is  strewn 
■with  the  ashes  of  nations  like  Rome  and 
Carthage,  and  Hitler's  Third  Reich  No  Nation 
Is  so  powerful,  so  prosperous,  so  blessed  that 
It  can  forget  God,  from  Whom  comes  our 
bounty,  without  courting  dire  consequences, 
I  love  America,  second  only  to  my  love  for 
God,  and  I  would  do  anything  to  help  her 
and  defend  her  whenever  and  wherever  that 
need  arises,  but  1  do  not  believe  America  Is 
greater  than  Ood,  or  beyond  the  bounds  that. 
he  has  set  for  man.  No  nation  on  earth  has 
been  so  blessed  by  the  Almighty  as  has  our 
country.  There  are  more  Jobs,  greater  educa- 
tion systems,  finer  health  and  medical  facil- 
ities, more  equal  opportunities,  and  more 
abundance  of  wealth  in  America  than  any- 
where on  earth.  We  are  the  best  fed.  finest 
clothed,  greatest  traveled,  most  prosperous 
and  powerful  people  on  earth.  We  have 
probed  God's  universe  and  walked  on  the 
moon.  But  with  all  this,  Lf  we  are  putting 
our  trust  In  the  dollar,  more  than  our  'Trust 
in  God  "  as  it  says  on  that  dollar,  a  day  of 
accounting  is  ahead 

So,  as  we  face  today  and  Its  problems — and 
our  Bicentennial  Just  two  years  away — we 
are  challenged  by  many  things,  including  the 
transition  from  a  wartime  environment  to  a 
peacetime  environment,  and  the  total  force 
concept  of  our  Armed  Services,  working  to- 
gether as  a  team.  In  particular,  faces  the 
challenge  of  upholding  the  peace  for  which 
our  veterans  fought 

To  that  end  America  mu.»t  remain  strong: 
strong  not  only  militarily,  but  strong  moral- 
ly— for  America  is,  and  has  been,  undergo- 
ing a  moral  crisis  both  in  our  homes  and  in 
our  Government.  Military  might  is  neces- 
sary to  help  keep  the  p>eace,  but  alone  that 
is  not  enough — It  must  be  strengthened  by 
the  slnewrs  of  moral  backbone.  Among  the 
things  we  must  do,  is  a  need  to: 

1.  Re-enlorce  the  foundations  on  which 
America  was  built;  the  '"authentic  American 
Revolution"  to  strengthen  the  moral  and 
spiritual  underglrdlng  that  made,  and  has 
kept,  us  a  great  nation. 

2  Re-create  our  sense  of  values;  we  must 
regain  the  values  of  respect,  patriotism,  in- 
dustry, Integrity,  dignity,  justice  and  honor. 

3.  Realize  more  fully  America's  freedoms 
for  all.  with  a  concomitant  sense  of  reepon- 
slblllty. 

4.  Revitalize  our  sense  of  faith  In  Ood.  and 
undivided  love  and  loyalty  for  Country. 

5.  Re-dedlcat«  ourselves  to  a  "new  Spirit 
of  '78"  for  a  new  and  vibrant  America. 

Tonight  I  call  you  not  to  ease,  but  to 
industry;  I  Issue  a  call  not  to  arms,  but  to 
ardent  ambition  for  a  better  America;  a  o»Il 
not  to  doing  your  "own  thing",  but  to  dotD( 
something  for  your  community  and  nation: 
a  call  not  to  fear  but  to  renewed  faith.  We 
must  displace  Innuendo,  rumor  aj:id  falee- 
hood,  with  Integrity,  truth  and  right. 

As  we  commemorate  Veterans  Day.  honor- 
ing our  men  who  have  fotight  on  land,  and 
sea  and  in  the  air — we  remember!  We  remem- 
ber our  men  from  Concord  to  BChe  Sanh — 
from  Tripoli  to  Tarawa — from  BeUeau  Woods 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  to  Bougalnrllle — 
from  the  t>eachee  of  Normandy  to  the  eky 
over  Nagasaki — from  Ban  Juan  Hill  to  Mt. 
Surabachl — from  Pork  Chop   HlU   to   Viet- 
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We  shall  always  remember  that  It  w*a 
•  Not  for  fame  or  rewartl,  not  for  place  or 
rank,  not  lured  by  ambition  or  goaded  by 
necessity,  but  In  simple  obedience  to  nec- 
essity— as  they  understood  it— we  remember 
the  men  who  suffered  all,  sacrlflced  all.  dared 
all — and  died." 

As  I  salute  you  and  all  our  veterans.  I 
wish  to  conclude  with  the  words  of  Navy 
Captain  Jeremiah  Denton  (Now  Rear  Ad- 
miral ) .  a  returned  Prisoner  of  War.  when 
he  deplaned  and  stepping  to  the  microphone 
said:  "We  are  honored  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  our  country  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances  and  we  are  profoundly 
grateful  to  our  Commander  in  Chief  and  to 
our  Nation  for  this  day  .  .  .  Ood  Bless  Amer- 
ica." 

I  ask  you  to  silently  Join  Ln  prayer  with 

me — "Ood  Bless  America,  land  that  we  love, 

from  sea  to  shining  i 


T.  YANCEY  MILBURN 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

or    NOITH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

T    YANCEY  MILBURN 
Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  all  of  us.  too  often,  are  Inclined  to 
forget  the  remarkable  achievements  and 
contributions  of  our  senior  citizens. 
There  are  today  so  many  concerns,  and 
so  many  problems,  and  I  suppose  all  of 
us  are  guilty  of  not  paying  proper  respect 
to  citizens  who  In  earlier  years  struggled 
to  make  this  country  better  and  stronger. 

This  came  to  mmd,  Mr.  President, 
when  I  read  an  article  In  the  November 
23  Issue  of  the  Ehirham  Morning  Herald. 
This  article,  written  by  George  Lougee, 
tells  the  story  of  a  dear  fnend  of  mine. 
»  Mr.  T.  Yancey  Milbum.  Mr.  Milbum  Is 
82.  but  he  is  yet  energetic,  and  hla  mind 
Is  like  a  bear-trap.  He  frequently  cor- 
responds with  me.  and  he  never  falls  to 
offer  stimulating  and  helpful  thought. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr  Lougee  s  article  about  Mr. 
Milbum  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks,  so  that  my  colleagues  can  know 
of  this  remarkable  friend  of  mine  and 
hLs  career 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

PoTurnAi.  or  RcsKAacH  PhMK.  Crm>  bt 
Rsnaxo  AacRrrscr 
(By  Oeorge  Lougee) 

Thomas  Yancey  MUbum.  82.  considers  the 
Research  Trtangle  Park  one  of  his  happier 
effort*  In  a  long  lifetime  of  accomplishments. 

MUbum  was  executive  director  of  Dur- 
ham's Committee  of  100  that  helped  get  the 
park  for  Durham  County.  He  calls  the  park 
"astronomical  " 

The  third  generation  of  architects  in  his 
famUy.  MUbum  Is  enjoying  his  third  retire- 
ment now  He  stUl  bubbl«»  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

He  believes  there  U  no  limit  to  the  parks 
potential 

^t  Is  oaa  of  the  finest  things  ever  to  hap- 
pen to  North  Carolina,"  he  says  "Tt  brought 
three  great  universities  togAber  and  it  U 
located  m  Durham  County 

Of  his  role  m  the  creation  of  the  park. 
Mltt>um  says.    1  found   tt  and  placed   it  In 
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Oeorge  Watts  HUl's  lap  and  be  did  the  Job 
With  such  brilliant  men  as  Oeorge  Herbert 
dtreotlng  the  park's  development,  it  had  to 
be  succeasful." 

Milbum,  who  became  well  known  as  an 
architect,  federal  administrator  and  active 
citizen,  was  delighted  when  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Review  devoted  a  section  this 
summer  to  his  late  father,  Frank  Pierce  MU- 
bum, a  Kentucklan. 

Prank  MUbum  designed  at  least  250  major 
structures  in  the  South,  was  known  as  "a 
creative  genius,"  and  In  a  few  years  buUt 
the  largest  architectural  bustneaa  south  of 
the  Mason-Dtxon  line. 

Bom  In  Bowling  Green  on  Dec  13.  1868, 
he  was  educated  In  Kentucky  and  Arkansas. 
In  1888  he  Joined  his  father.  T.  T.  MUbtim 
a  contractor,  and  together  they  worked  as 
architect  and  buUder  of  the  Clay  County 
Courthouse  In  Manchester.  Ky. 

Yancey  Mllbtim  recalls  that  hla  father's 
first  venture  proved  to  be  a  formidable  under- 
taking. 

"They  brought  in  native  oak  felled  by  hand, 
stored  It  In  sheds  and  heated  It  by  stoves 
during  the  winter  When  summer  came  they 
dreoawl  and  cut  the  timber  and  made  door 
and  window  frames  by  hand,"  he  said. 

Milbum  said  there  was  no  water,  no 
plumbing  and  the  only  heat  came  from  flre- 
plaoee. 

"They  burned  coal  because  there  was  a 
pocket  of  coal  in  every  yard.  This  was  coal 
country  There  were  outhovises  and  wells  In 
the  rear  of  the  courthouse  Lighting  came 
from  kerosene  oU  lamps  The  building  was 
constructed  of  brick  and  the  foundation  was 
native  stone." 

Milbum  said  county  officers  were  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  courthouse  The  courtroom 
and  two  Jury  rooms  were  on  the  second  floor. 

"People  rode  In  for  court  or  countv  busi- 
ness on  hones  which  were  tethered  to  a 
fence  " 

In  1890  Prank  Milbum  opened  an  office  in 
West  Virginia,  but  within  three  years  moved 
to  Winston -Salem  where  he  was  architect  for 
the  Porsyth  County  Courthouse  and  the 
Wachovia  Bank  BuUdlng 

About  1896.  Milbum  was  named  architect 
for  the  Mecklenburg  County  Courthouse  at 
Charlotte  Also  In  Charlotte,  he  was  appointed 
architect  for  the  first  steel-framed  buUdlng 
erected  In  North  Carolina 

MUbum  next  remodeled  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Capitol  and  In  1901  published  his 
first  book  on  design  A  year  later  he  became 
architect  for  the  Southern  Railway  Co  and 
moved  to  Washington  In  his  first  IB  years 
In  practice. 'Vllburn  designed  19  raUroad  sU- 
tlons  for  the^Southem  and  allied  railway 
systems.  15  residences.  26  county  courthouses 
and  nine  college  buUdlngs.  Including  five  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  In  addition 
he  designed  offices,  churches,  banks,  schools 
and  Jails 

MUbum  was  a  conscientious  architect  who 
felt  that  standards  within  the  architectural 
profession  should  be  as  high  ■•  those  In 
medicine  and  law. 

He  believed  that  an  architect  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  a  doctor  or  lawyer  since  the 
architect  is  resporvslble  for  the  supporting 
structure,  practical  planning,  sanitary  con- 
ditions, heating,  ventUatlon,  acoustics  and 
the  economics.  In  addition  to  the  politics,  in 
designing  a  building 

Durham  buildings  for  which  he  drew  plans 
Included  the  courthouse,  the  train  station, 
Hope  Valley  Country  Club,  the  Bennett  Me- 
morial Monument,  and  the  N  C  National 
Bank  He  also  was  architect  for  the  Bun- 
combe County  Courthouse  In  AsherUle  and 
the  Wayne  County  Courthouse  In  Ooldaboro 

Among  his  largest  commissions  were  en- 
largements of  (tate  capttols,  notably  In 
Plortd*  and  South  Carolina. 

Prank  Mllburn  put  the  first  JaU  on  top  of 
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a  courthouse,  at  Muskogee.  Okla  ,  son  Yancey 
recalls,  "and  this  became  a  Keneral  practice." 

Yancey  MUbum  considers  Uie  Buncombe 
County  Courthouse,  an  iB-ston,-  structure 
with  a  JaU  on  top.  the  firm's  "best  effort," 

Thomas  Yanoey  Mllburn  was  bom  in 
Staunton,  Ky  ,  on  April  10.  1891  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Washington  and  Phil- 
lips Andover  In  Massachusetts  He  studied 
esLgmeerlng  at  UNC  and  architecture  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

After  graduation  he  Joined  hla  father  In 
the  firm  of  MUbum,  Hetsier  fc  Co  ,  architects 
and  engineers  of  Washington,  DC. 

He  came  to  Durham  in  1914  to  su{>ervlse 
construction  of  the  First  National  Bank 
Building,  now  NC   National  Bank. 

He  remained  in  Durham  until  World  War  I 
began.  In  1817,  he  was  comimlBBlotied  a  first 
lieutenant  of  engineers  and  served  In  Francs 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  and  was  promoted  to  captain. 

After  World  War  I.  he  returned  to  Durham 
and  his  practice  of  architecture.  In  1030  be 
married  Mary  Joseph  03rlen,  the  daughter 
of  William  T.  O'Brien,  vice  president  of 
Liggett  A  Myers  Tobacco  Co..  and  Catherine 
O'Brien. 

When  his  father  died  In  1926,  he  was 
called  to  Washington  as  preeldent  of  MUbum, 
Helster  &  Co 

In  addition  to  the  NCNB  buUdlng.  the 
firm  designed  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Durham  senior  and  Junior  high  schools, 
three  fire  stations,  apartments,  hospitals  and 
many  other  biUldlngs   In   Durham. 

In  1935,  Milbum  became  a  consultant 
engineer  and  was  an  officer  and  consultant 
for  firms  In  Texas,  Wisconsin  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

During  World  War  n,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Durham  Army  Advisory  Commission 
and  civilian  advisor  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Third  Army  Corps. 

In  1960  he  retired  from  active  practice 
and  returned  to  Durham  to  live. 

In  1955,  Durham's  Committee  of  100  was 
formed  and  he  became  executive  director. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Durham  Industrial 
Park  developed. 

He  retired  again  In  1962.  and  was  given 
a  sUver  bowl  by  the  Durham  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

When  MUbum  announced  his  retirement 
In    1963,   praise   came   from   many   quarters. 

Oeorge  Watts  HUl.  who  helped  guide  the 
development  of  the  Research  Triangle  Park, 
said,  'For  years,  you  so  highly  pressured 
numerous  key  people  that  eventually  Oov. 
Luther  Hodges  assumed  statewide  leadership 
and  organized  the  Governors'  Research  Tri- 
angle Committee  " 

Said  then  Mayor  E.  J  Evans,  "I'm  thor- 
oughly famUlar  with  the  akUl  you  have 
shown  fas  DIDCO  executive  director)  and 
the  revitallzatlon  of  our  Industrial  city  has 
greatly  benefitted  from  your  knowledge, 
experience  and  understanding.  The  entire 
state  win  benefit  from  your  foresight  and 
Judgment  " 

In  December  1969,  Milbum  was  given  the 
Rotary  aub's  Distinguished  Service  Award 
He   is   lU  last  llvmg  charter   member 

He  recalls  with  pride  that  he  developed 
Durham  Industrial  Development  Park  "from 
acreage  of  small  pine  Into  Its  present  poten- 
tial Every  cent  of  money  Invested  by  citizens 
has  been  returned  with  fl  per  cent  interest  " 
The  park,  knoun  as  DIDCO,  has  quarter*  for 
several  business— 

MUbum  lives  with  hla  wife  In  an  apart- 
ment In  the  elaborate  old  Stagg  home  at  618 
Morehead  Ave  Today  he  doss  "a  lot  of  read- 
ing, fishing,  corresponding  with  friends  all 
over  the  world,  attending  Rotary  meetings, 
and  enjoying  our  seven  grandchildren."  The 
Mllburns  have  one  chUd,  a  daughter.  Mrs 
Henry  S    Matthews  of  Augusta,  Oa 
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AN  EXPERIENCED  VOICE 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WI5C)NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  who  served  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  24  years,  and  who  slUl 
enjoys  an  active  and  fruitful  retirement 
in  the  Washington  area,  l.s  an  experi- 
enced, thoughtful,  and  dedicated  student 
of.  and  participant  in,  the  public  affairs 
of  the  20th  Centurj'.  In  1924.  he  was  the 
running  mate  of  Presidential  candidate 
Robert  M.  LaFoUette.  Sr.  That  ticket  ear- 
ned the  State  of  Wisconsin 

In  the  1920's.  Senator  Wheeler  was  a 
leader  of  the  Senate's  investigation  of 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal.  His  broad  ex- 
I^erience  In  national  affairs,  and  his  well- 
grounded  reputation  as  a  constitutional 
expert,  lend  weight  to  his  opinions.  In  a 
recent  article  of  his  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times.  Senator  Wheeler 
cited  a  relevant  and  historic  precedent.  I 
commend  It  to  the  thoughtful  reatiing  of 
my  colleagues. 

A  copy  of  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  incidentally,  was  sent  to  me 
by    Senator    Wheeler's    daughter,    Mrs. 
Edwin  Coleman,  who  resides  in  Chene- 
qua,  Waukesha  County,  Wis. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  12,  1973) 
The  Prxsident's  Intecrttt 
(By  Burton  K.  Wheeler) 
Washington. — In   the   course  of  the  con- 
sideration  by   the  United   States   Senate   In 
1937  of  President  Roosevelt's  proposal  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  Justices  he  could  ap- 
point to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
(the  Courts  packing  plan),  an  Incident  arose 
which  may  sh?d  some  light  on  the  present 
efforts  of  Congress  and  the  special  prosecutor 
to  obtain  the  tapes  of  private  conversations 
held   by  the  President  In   the  White  House. 
I    had    been    requested    by    a    number   of 
Democratic  and  Republic  Senators  to  spear- 
head   the   opposition   to  the   Court-packing 
bill.   Tlie   proponents   had   aUeged   that   the 
Supreme  Court   was  delinquent  in  Its  con- 
sideration of  cases    These  charges  of  delin- 
quency had  to  be  answered 

Prior  to  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  I  went  to  see  Justice 
Brandets.  I  told  him  that  an  authorlatlve  re- 
sponse to  the  charges  being  leveled  at  the 
Court  by  the  Roosevelt  Administration  was 
Imperative  and  that  I  wanted  him  and  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  The  Justice  responded 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  testify 
or  recommend  that  the  Chief  Justice  testify. 
He  quickly  added.  "Not  because  he  would 
not  be  an  outstanding  witness  fully  capa- 
ble of  responding  to  any  question,  but  It  Just 
would  not  be  the  right  thing  to  do  It  might 
establish  an  unfortunate  precedent."  Bran- 
dels  added.  "In  lieu  of  such  testimony,  ask 
the  Chief  Justice  to  give  you  a  letter  which 
win  set  the  record  straight  " 

Brandels  called  Chief  Justice  Hughes  and 
asked  If  he  would  see  me  on  a  vitally  Im- 
portant matter  I  went  Immediately  to  the 
Chief  Justice's  house  T  told  him  of  my  con- 
versation with  Jtistlce  Brandels  and  that 
Brandels  had  finally  suggeeted  that  he  write 
a  letter.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said,  'T)!d 
Brandels  say  that?"  I  reassured  him  that  he 
had.  The  Chief  Justice  then  said.  "I  wUl  see 
what  I  can  do  " 
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He  caUed  me  on  Sunday  evening  and  sug- 
gested that  I  come  to  his  house  I  drove  there 
unmedlately.  He  greeted  me  saying,  "Well, 
the  baby  Is  born."  He  handed  me  a  letter 
which  was  a  complete  answer  to  all  of  the 
charges  I  thanked  him  and  started  to  leave 
He  asked  me  to  stay  In  the  course  of  a  rather 
lengthy  discussion  he  said  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  destroy  the  Court  as  an  In- 
stitution. 

The  letter,  which  I  presented  during  the 
course  of  my  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee was  so  devastating  In  effect  that  Vice 
President  Garner  told  President  Roosevelt 
that  the  Court-paoklng  proposal  was  dead. 

The  Chief  Justice's  letter  specifically  avoid- 
ed arg^ument  on  the  questions  of  policy  raised 
by  the  propo.'ied  legislation  and  thereby 
avoided  a  demand  that  he  appear  for  ques- 
tioning before  the  Senate  committee  Justice 
Brandels  and  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  In  my 
view,  rejected  my  plea  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress because  they  thought  it  Improper  for  a 
Justice  of  the  Svipreme  Court  to  submit  him- 
self to  questioning  by  the  legislative  branch, 
even  though  they  believed  that  passage  of 
the  pending  legislation  would  destroy  the 
Court. 

While  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  words 
said  to  me  by  Justice  Brandels,  Implicit  in 
our  conversation  was  the  thought  that  Con- 
gressional questioning  of  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  be  a  serious  Invasion 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Judiclarj'  and 
would  Jeopardize  the  Integrity  of  Its  deci- 
sion-making processes. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  request  of  Con- 
gress for  the  White  House  tapes  may  con- 
stitute a  similar  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the 
decisional  processes  of  the  President.  If 
Congress,  other  than  in  an  Impeachment  pro- 
ceeding, can  subpoena  the  documents  reveal- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  President  in  the 
execution  of  his  functions  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive. It  could  with  equal  Justification  sub- 
poena the  records  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  determine  the  manner  and 
bases  upon  which  the  Justices  arrived  at  deci- 
sions in  controversial  cases.  In  my  view  also, 
the  special  prosecutor  Is  no  more  entitled  to 
the  tapes  than  Is  Congress.  If  he  argues  that 
the  grand  Jury,  as  part  of  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem. Is  entitled  to  the  tapes,  then  he  Is  as- 
serting the  right  of  the  Judiciary  to  examine 
In  an  area  which  Brandels  and  Hughes 
thought  would  be  an  Improper  Invasion  of 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine.  If  exer- 
cised by  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court,  If  it  holds  that  Con- 
gress. In  other  than  an  Impeachment  pro- 
ceeding, can  obtain  the  records  of  Presiden- 
tial conferences,  will  set  a  precedent  for 
Congress  to  obtain  records  or  other  evidence 
of  Court  deliberations. 

It  seems  highly  unfortunate  that  a  con- 
stitutional confrontation  of  this  magnitude 
should  arise  over  tapes  when  in  all  likelihood, 
they  will  shed  little,  if  any,  light  on  the 
Watergate  controversy  Pursuit  of  the  tapes 
may  result  In  a  precedent-setting  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  which  will  ill  serve  the 
future  of  democracy  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


DtolANA  BONUS  FOR  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 
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HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Ailalrs,  I  continue  to  be  deeply 
concerned  with  the  adequacy  of  our  Na- 
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tlon's  efforts  to  assist  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war  Ln  their  readjustment  to 
civilian  life.  Although  the  Congress  has 
enacted  major  ImprovementB  in  the  GI 
bill,  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the 
cxjmmlttee  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair 
will  act  further  on  this  matter  early  in 
1974, 

A  number  of  the  individual  States 
have  taken  steps  to  aid  their  young  vet- 
erans, including  the  provision  of  cash 
bonuses  to  assist  readjustment  and  rec- 
ognize in  at  least  a  small  way  the  irre- 
placeable loss  of  the  years  spent  in  imi- 
form  during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  These 
ftmds,  for  example,  can  be  utilized  bv 
veterans  attending  college  to  supplement 
GI  bill  educational  assistance 

My  home  State  of  Indiana,  for  ex- 
ample, provides  a  $200  cash  bonus  to 
veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam ;  a  $500 
bonus  to  veterans  with  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rating  of  at  least  10 
percent:  and  a  $600  bonus  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  individuals  killed  in  the  service 
of  our  country.  I  commend  the  people 
of  Indiana  for  recognizing  the  unique 
obligation  owed  the  veterans  of  this 
tragic  war.  I  bellevs  my  colleagues  win 
be  interested  in  the  details  of  Indiana's 
Vietnam  bonu.<:  program,  and  therefore 
request  unanimous  con.<;ent  that  the  law 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  bonus  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  law  and 
rules  and  regulations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fo!low.s 
PtTBLic  L.AW  No.  98 

An  Act  to  amend  IC  1971,  10-5  bv  adding 
a  chapter  providing  for  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  to  ce.'O&m  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices who  served  during  the  Viet  Nam  con- 
flict, and  making  an  appropriation. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gene-al  Assembli/  of 
the  State  of  Induxna: 

Section  1.  IC  1971,  10-5  Is  amended  bv  add- 
ing a  new  chapter  to  be  ntombered  16^1  and 
to  read  as  follows : 

Chapter  16  1  Benefit*  of  Veterans  Serving 
during  the  Viet  Nam  Conflict. 

Sec.  I.  The  electorate  of  this  state  having 
approved  the  payme.-.i  of  a  bonus  to  vet- 
erans of  prior  wars  ae  a  means  of  expressing 
to  suet  dUiiens  the  manifest  public  grati- 
tude due  them,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  to  those  of  her  citiaens  qualified  here- 
under who  served  in  the  Armed  Porces  of 
the  United  Stales  In  the  Viet  Nam  conflict 
on  or  after  July  1.  1968,  and  prior  to  cessa- 
tion of  hostUiUes  In  Viet  Nam. 

Sec  2  As  used  In  this  chapter,  unless 
otherwise  provided:  (a)  TTie  term  "depart- 
ment" means  the  department  of  veterans 
affairs  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

(bi  The  term  "commisaion"  means  the 
veterans  affairs  commission  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

I  c )  The  term  "member  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States"  means  any  person  who 
served  on  active  military  or  naval  service  In 
the  land,  air.  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Service  in  the  merchant  marine  shaU 
not  be  considered  for  the  purpoaae  of  this 
chapter 

'd)  The  term  "next  of  kin"  means  the 
widow  or  widower  who  has  not  remarried, 
children,  mother,  father,  and  persons  stand- 
ing In  loco  parentis  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  3  Subject  to  the  pirovlsions  of  sectloris 
4  and  5  of  this  chapter,  a  bonus  In  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  dollars  (MOO)  shall 
be  paid  to  every  membw  of  the  armed  forc«e 
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or  ihe  United  States  wbo  bAs  been  aep«r«.t«d 
or  dlachATged  from  tb«  axzned  force*  under 
bonormble  oondlttoas  ajid  wbo  waa  on  tcUve 
duty  witb  the  armed  forces  in  Soutbeeat  AtU 
either: 

(1)  for  aay  period  between  JuJy  1,  IBM 
i^id  July  3,  1066.  or 

(2)  for  any  period  between  July  4.  1946 
and  a  future  date  to  be  announced  by  tbe 
United  States  OoTomment. 

Provided,  that  if  an  Individual  has  a  Vet- 
erans Administration  rating:  Department  of 
Defense  dliabUlty  retirement  benefits;  or  ap- 
propriate brancb  of  the  mUltary  aerrtoe  dis- 
ability ratmg  of  ten  (10%)  per  cent  or  more, 
and  meets  all  other  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  bonus  shall  be  five  hundred  doUars 
(WOO  00) 

Provided  further,  that  If  an  Individual 
killed  whUe  serving  In  the  United  States 
Armed  Purees  would  otherwise  have  qualified 
for  the  bonus  provided  by  this  section,  a 
bonus  of  six  hundred  dollars  ((AOO)  shall  be 
paid  to  the  next  of  kin  of  said  individual.  In 
the  order  Indicated  In  Section  2(i)  at  this 
chapter 

Provided,  further,  that  if  an  Lndlvldiuil 
has  a  claim  against  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  appropriate  branch  of  the  armed 
forces  for  a  service-connected  disability  rate 
and  such  rating  has  not  been  determined  to 
be  ten  percent  ( 10%  )  or  more,  or  such  previ- 
ous ruling  Is  under  appeal,  the  individual 
may  file  his  application  and  request  that 
payment  hereunder  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  a  final  decision  has  been  rendered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  appro- 
priate branch  of  the  Armed  forces,  so  that  he 
may  qualify  for  the  higher  bonus  under  this 
section 

Sec  4  A  bonus  shall  be  allowed  only  If 
the  Viet  Nam  veteran: 

(a)  had  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  for  at  least  six  (6)  months  Imme- 
diately prior  to  his  enlistment.  Induction  or 
c»ll  to  active  duty: 

(b)  spent  at  least  ninety  (90)  days  mini- 
mum duty,  unless  duty  was  terminated  for 
medical  reasons  determined  to  be  service- 
connected  by  either  the  military  or  the  Vet- 
erans Administration; 

(c)  has  served  during  the  period  of  eligi- 
bility as  evidenced  by  separation  papers  or 
discharge  from  the  United  SUtes  Armed 
Poroee;  and 

idi  was  entitled  to  either  the  Armed 
Forces  Krpedltlonary  Medal  or  the  Viet  Nam 
Service  Medal 

Sec.  S  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
member  of  the  Armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  who  did  only  civilian  work  at  civilian 
pay  or  who  has  received  from  another  state  s 
bonus  or  compensation  of  a  like  nature  as  Is 
provided  by  this  chapter 

Sec  9.  The  Department  shiOl  administer 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  shall : 

(1)  receive  and  review  all  applications  for 
compensation: 

( 2 )  allow  or  reject  all  claims  for  bonuses. 

(3)  hire  all  personnel  required  for  admin- 
istration: 

(4)  promulgate  ail  rules  and  regulations 
needed  tor  the  effective  admmistratlon  of 
this  chapter:  and 

(6)  report  annually  to  the  governor  and 
the  General  .\saembly 

Sec.  7  All  claims  for  compensation  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Department  by  the  member 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or. 
If  he  Is  deceased,  by  his  next  of  Wn,  In  the 
order  Indicated  In  Section  3(d)  of  this 
chapter 

Sec  8.  The  Department  shall  allow  or  re- 
ject, either  in  whole  «•  In  part,  all  claims 
filed  under  this  chapter. 

Sec  9  Written  notice  of  any  rejecuon  of 
a  claim,  either  In  whole  or  In  part,  shall  be 
served  on  the  claimant  either  personally  or 
by  reglsT.ered  maU  addreesed  to  the  last 
known  address  of  claimant  and  deposited  In 
the  United  States  malls   Any  claimant  whoee 
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claim  Is  so  rejected  may  apply  for  a  review  of 
the  determination  by  the  Veterans'  AiTalrs 
Commission  at  any  tln>e  within  four  (4) 
months  after  the  service  of  the  notice  of  re- 
jection. If  such  application  is  timely  made 
the  determmatioo  shall  be  reviewed  by  a 
reviewing  oflloer  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sion or  the  oommisalon  itself. 

Sec.  10.  After  an  appUcaUon  Is  filed  and 
processed  by  the  Department  on  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  auditor  of  state  and  the  state 
board  of  accounts,  it  shsil  be  forwarded  to 
the  auditor  of  state  for  payment  A  duplicate 
copy  shall  be  retained  by  the  oommisalon  and 
a  third  copy  shaU  be  forwarded  to  the  appli- 
cant to  serve  as  a  record  that  his  application 
has  been  accepted  and  prooeeaed. 

Sec.  U.  In  case  any  compensation  is  pay- 
able under  this  chapter  to  a  person  under 
eighteen  (18)  years  of  age  or  a  mental  in- 
competent, the  compensaUon  shall  be  paid 
to  the  person  who  is  legally  consututed  hu 
guardian,  provided,  however,  if  there  Is  no 
such  guardian,  payment  shall  be  made  to  the 
chief  admlnUtratlve  offlcer  of  any  state  or 
federal  hoapttal  or  InstltuUon  in  which  such 
person  under  eighteen  (18i  years  of  age  or 
sn  incompetent  Is  placed  where  such  officer 
Is  authorlised  to  accept  moneys  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  person  under  eighteen  1 18)  years  of 
age  or  an  Incompetent. 

Sec  la.  Whoever  makes  any  false  or  frau- 
dulent statement  of  a  material  fact  In  any 
application,  certificate  or  document  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  of 
any  regulaUon  made  by  the  commission  shaU 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convlcUon 
thereof  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
thousand  doUars  ($1,000)  or  Imprisoned  for 
any  determinate  term  of  not  more  than  two 
i2)  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  who  charges  or  collects 
or  attempts  to  charge  or  collect,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  any  fee  or  other  com- 
pensation for  aaslstlng  in  any  manner  a  Viet 
Nam  veteran  or  next  of  kin  In  obuinlng  any 
of  the  benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convlcUon 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  (»500)  or  Impris- 
oned for  a  term  of  not  more  than  six  (6) 
months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec  14  All  applications  for  a  bonus  under 
this  chapter  shaU  be  made  to  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  on  or  before  the  three- 
year  (3)  pertod  foUowing  the  cessation  of 
hnetuitles  In  Southeast  Asia  or  Viet  Nam  as 
declared  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  Oongreas  and  no 
paymenu  shall  be  made  except  upon  appli- 
cations received  by  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  on  or  before  that  date 

Section  3  All  funds  needed  for  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  this  chapter  are  hereby 
appropriated  from  those  funds  not  otherwise 
apnroprlated  from  the  general  fund  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans"  Affairs 

Section  3  If  any  provision  of  this  chap- 
ter, or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  elrcumsUnoe  Is  held  Invalid,  the  invalid- 
ity Shan  not  affect  other  provisions  or  appl'- 
catJons  of  the  chapter  which  can  be  given 
effect  without  the  Invalid  provision  or  aopll- 
cation,  and  to  thU  end  the  orovlstoas  of  this 
chapter  are  declared  severable. 

Stat*  or  Iitouma — D«p*tTMr>rr  or  VrrxaAws' 
Arr*ni8 

CtfrraAL     ttTLES     AfTO     STOTTLjITTONS     OCVTSWTWO 
PATMXWT      or      THX      "VtrT       WAM       VTTTaAJfS 

BowiTS"  rx  ss  kCT9  or  isTi 

The  following  general  rules  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Indiana  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Commission,  to  determine  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicants  for  the  benefit 
of: 

"An  Act  to  amend  IC  1B71.  lO-fl,  by  adding 
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a  chapter  providing  for  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  to  certain  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices who  served  during  the  Viet  Nam  Conflict 
and  making  an  appropriation   " 

The  electorate  of  this  state  having  ap- 
proved the  payment  of  a  bonus  to  veterans  of 
prior  wars  as  a  means  of  expressing  to  such 
cltiaens  the  manifest  pubUc  grautude  due 
them.  It  u  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  to  thoee 
of  her  citizens  qualified  hereunder  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Porces  of  the  United 
Statea  in  the  Viet  Nam  Conflict  on  or  after 
July  1.  1958,  and  prior  to  the  cessaUon  of 
hostilities  In  Viet  Nam 

The  Indiana  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs therefore  has  these  responsiblUtles 

( 1 1  Shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
PubUc  Law. 

(3)  Receive  and  review  aU  appUcatlons  for 
compensation. 

(3)  Allow  or  reject  all  claims  for  bonuses. 

(4)  Hire  all  personnel  requu^d  for  admln- 
IstraUon 

(61  Report  annually  to  the  Oovernor  and 
the  Oeneral  Assembly. 

(6)  Promulgate  all  rules  and  regulations 
needed  for  effecUve  administration  of  this 
PubUc  Law.  To  thU  end.  the  following  rules 
reguiauons,  terms,  and  definitions  are  hereby 
pubUahed  as  approved  by  the  Commission 
Departflaent  of  Veterans  Affairs,  fof  the  ad- 
mlnutrauon  of  this  Public  Law 

1.  "Member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  • 

A.  The  term  member  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States"  means  any  person  who 
served  on  active  military  or  naval  service  in 
the  land,  air  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States 

B  Service  in  the  merchant  marine  shall 
not  be  consliered  for  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter 

C.  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Porces  of  the  United  States 
who  did  only  civilian   work  at  clvlUan  pay 

D  Service  In  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  when  assigned  to  uniu  of  the 
Armed  Porces  and  quaUfied  under  aU  other 
provuions  of  this  law,  may  be  considered  for 
payment  of  the  bonus  In  the  amount  they 
would  quaUfy  for  upon  determination  by  the 
Commission.  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
only  ,    .  ^ 

K  Service  In  the  VS.  C.jost  4  Geodetic 
Survey,  when  assigned  to  unite  of  the  Armed 
Porces.  and  qualified  under  all  other  provi- 
sions of  this  law.  may  be  considered  for  pay- 
ment of  the  bonus  in  the  amount  they  would 
qualify  for  upon  determination  by  the  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Veteran  Affairs 
only  ... 

P  The  definition  "Member  of  the  Armed 
Porces  of  the  United  States."  whether  in  dis- 
pute or  as  a  matter  of  Information  shall  be 
referred  to  Section  101,  Title  38,  United 
SUtee  Code,  as  offlrlal  and  binding  deter- 
minations. In  all  matters  of  claims  before 
the  Bonus  Division,  Indiana  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs 

2    "Residency.  State  of  Indiana" 

A  Had  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  for  at  least  six  (6)  months  immedi- 
ately prior  to  enlistment.  Induction,  or  call 
to  active  duty 

B  Providing  the  applicant's  separation  or 
discharge  records  does  not  reCect  'INDIANA' 
as  their  Home  of  Record.'  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  the  Department,  three  i3) 
separate  and  distinct  affldavlu,  properly  no- 
tarized, fmm  residents  of  the  State  of  In- 
dla.ia  that  attest  to  the  clalmanU  actual 
residence  In  the  SUte  of  Indiana  at  least 
»U  '^1  months  prior  to  enlUtment,  Induc- 
tion, or  call  to  active  duty 

C  Absence  from  the  State  on  bvislness  or 
pleasure.  In  federal  employment  or  service, 
or  for  reasons  of  education  or  health  Is  not 
of  Itself  Inconsistent  with  residence  In  the 
State  If,  In  fact  such  abeence  Is  temporary 
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and  was,  or  Is  intended  to  be,  substantially 
limited  to  the  occasion  therefor  Residence 
of  a  married  persori  la  generally  considered 
to  be  at  the  place  where  his  spouse  and  chil- 
dren reside  Residence  In  Indiana  cannot  be 
gained  by  living  temporarily  In  the  State 
without  evidence  of  Intention  to  stay  In  In- 
diana permanently  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
up>on  the  applicant 

3.  "EltglbUlty  and  AppUcatlons" 

A  All  claims  for  compensation  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Department  by  the  member  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or,  tf 
he  (She)  Is  deceased,  by  bis  (her)  next-of- 
kin.  In  the  order  indicated  In  Section  3(d)  of 
this  Public  Law. 

B.  Spent  at  least  90  (ninety)  days  mini- 
mum duty,  unless  duty  was  terminated  for 
medical  reasons  determined  to  be  service- 
connected  by  either  the  military  or  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

C  Has  served  durmg  the  period  of  eligi- 
bility as  evidenced  by  separation  papers  or 
discharge  from  the  United  States  Armed 
Porces,  or  proper  correction  thereto 

D  Earned  the  Armed  Porces  Expedition- 
ary Medal  for  service  In  Southeast  Asia  for 
the  period  of  July  1,  1968  through  July  3, 
li>65.  CLS  evidenced  by  the  separation  or  dis- 
charge papers,  or  a  correction  thereto 

E.  Por  any  f>er1od  of  service  In  Viet  Nam 
between  July  4.  1966,  and  a  future  date  to  be 
announced  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, as  the  official  date  for  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, and  earned  the  "Viet  Nam  Service 
Medal,"  as  evidenced  by  separation  papwrs 
or  discharge,  or  a  correction  thereto 

P.  All  applications  for  a  bonus  under  this 
Public  Law  shall  be  made  to  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  or  t>efore  a  three-yetir 
(3)  period  foUov^lng  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities as  declared  by  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States  or  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  no  payment  shall  be  made  except  upon 
applications  furnished  and  received  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  or  before 
that  date 

O  When  the  date  has  been  officially  set  for 
termination  of  hostilities  as  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  paragraph  (Rule  3,  P).  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  with  the  Gover- 
nor concurring,  may  wish  to  amend  this 
Public  Law  to  advise  all  concerned  the  offi- 
cial ending  date  for  applications  to  be  re- 
ceived for  payment  of  the  Bonus,  however, 
official  note  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  suffice  to  determine  the  official 
ending  date  of  hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia 
or  Viet  Nam.  follovrtng  which  the  three-year 
(3)  period  will  commence,  as  referred  to  in 
Section  14,  of  this  Public  Law 

4.  "Honorable  Separotlon  or  Service" 

A.  A  bonus  payment  shall  t>e  allowed  to 
every  member  of  the  Armed  Porces  of  the 
United  States  who  has  been  separated  or  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces  under  "honor- 
able" conditions  and  who  was  on  active  duty 
with  the  armed  forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  ac- 
cording to  Rule   It  3.  of  these  rules 

B.  The  term  "Honorable,"  also  includes  the 
term  "Under  Honorable  Conditions"  as  used 
by  the  various  branches  of  the  armed  forces. 

C.  If  an  applicant  received  an  "Honorable" 
or  "Under  Honorable  Conditions"  separation 
or  discharge  for  service  as  set  forth  In  Rule 
«3,  these  Rules,  and  Is  otherwise  eligible  for 
a  bonus  pas-ment,  he  may  receive  the  bonus 
payment  even  though  he  subsequently  re- 
entered the  armed  forces  and  later  received 
a  separation  or  discharge  of  a  "dishonor- 
able" or  less  than  "honorable"  condition 

6.  "Continuous  Service" 

A.  All  applicants  who  have  continued  serv- 
ice In  the  armed  forces  and  who  would  other- 
wise qualify  for  a  bonus  payment,  must  have 
a  certification  signed  by  his  (her)  Command- 
ing Offlcer  (or  designated  person  with  their 
unit)  as  prescribed  on  the  application  form 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  The  certificate  states  that  the  appU- 
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cant  bos  continued  on  honorable  and  faith- 
ful service  and  that  the  applicant  was  en- 
titled to  the  awarding  of  the  medals  as 
described  In  Rule  «3,  of  these  Rules 

6.  "Amounts  of  Bonus  Payment" 

A  All  persons  eligible  to  the  preceding 
rules  will  be  entitled  to  a  bonus  payment  of 
•200.00. 

B  AU  persons  eligible  In  the  proceeding 
Rule  SI  shall  be  entitled  to  a  bonus  pay- 
ment of  $600.00. 

C  All  persons  eligible  In  Rule  #9.  shall 
receive  a  bonus  payment  of  $600.00. 

7  "DlsablUty  as  Result  of  Service  In  the 
Armed  Porces" 

A  The  applicant  must  have  been  eligible 
under  all  other  provisions  of  this  Public  Law, 
and  met  the  following  conditions  for  a  bonus 
payment  of  $600.00. 

<  1 )  Provided  that  the  applicant  has  a  vet- 
erans Administration  Rating  Department  of 
Defense  disability  retirement  benefits;  or 
appropriate  branch  of  the  military  service 
disability  rating  of  ten  (10)  per  cent  at  more, 

(3)  Provided  further,  that  If  an  appli- 
cant has  a  claim  against  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration or  appropriate  branch  of  the 
Armed  Porces  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability and  the  claim  has  not  been  adjudi- 
cated by  either  of  thoee  agencies  for  deter- 
mination of  per  centtxm  of  disability  or  a 
previous  finding  of  leas  than  ten  per  centum 
(10%  )  is  under  appeal,  the  indlvldvial  claim- 
ant may  request  that  payment  of  his  or  her 
bonus  be  delayed  until  a  final  determination 
has  been  rendered  by  the  appropriate  agen- 
cy, in  order  that  they  may  qualify  for  the 
higher  payment,  under  these  disability  pro- 
visions 

(3)  An  award  of  a  disability  rating  of  10% 
or  more  by  the  appropriate  agency  during 
the  periods  of  eligibility  as  set  forth  in  other 
provisions  of  the  Public  Law  and  these  Rules, 
even  though  reduced  at  a  later  date  by  the 
agency  administering  the  rating  shall  qualify 
the  claimant  for  the  disability  payment  by 
providing  the  IDVA  Bonus  Division  with 
documentation  that  such  rating  did  exist 
and  W€L8  Incurred  during  the  eligibility  period 
.set  forth . 

(4)  The  applicant  must  provide  documen- 
tation as  to  the  disability  rating  from  the 
source  under  which  he  claims  such  disability. 

(5)  In  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  such  documentation,  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  wUl  request  verification  from 
such  source  prior  to  authorizing  any  bonus 
payments. 

B.  Provided  further,  that  If  a  ■veteran  (or 
claimant)  timely  filed  an  application  for 
the  bonus  and  was  paid  the  minimum  of 
$20000.  and  later  during  the  remaining 
period  of  entitlement  to  file  for  the  bonus, 
establishes  a  service-connected  disability 
of  the  ten  (10)  per  cent  or  more  and  meets 
all  other  requirements,  shall  be  eligible  for 
an  additional  payment  of  $300.00,  for  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  $600  00  8ls  allowed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  the  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations. It  Is  further  stipulated  that  this  ad- 
ditional payment  will  only  be  allowed  for 
those  persons  who  Incurred  the  service-con- 
nected disability  prior  to  the  official  date  for 
cessation  of  hostilities  as  announced  by  the 
US  Government 

8.  "Beneficiary  payments." 

A  Payment  of  the  bonus  under  Rule  6(A) 
and  Rule  7,  these  Rules  will  be  mode  to  the 
Next-of-Kln,  In  order  named  In  Section  3(d), 
of  this  Public  Law,  of  any  deceased  person 
that  would  be  entitled  to  the  bonus  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Public  Law,  If  living. 

B.  Beneficiary  payments  ■will  be  made  upon 
proper  application  forms  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  with 
such  documentation  as  provided  for  under 
other  provisions  of  these  Oeneral  Rules. 

9     "Service  Connected  Deaths" 

A    Provided  further,  that  If  an  Individual 
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killed  while  serving  in  the  United  States 
Armed  Porces  would  otherwise  have  qualified 
for  the  bonus  provided  by  this  Public  Law, 
a  bonus  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600.00)  shall 
be  paid  to  the  next  of  kin  of  said  individual, 
In  the  order  Indicated  In  Section  2(d)  of  this 
Public  Law. 

B.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Public  Law,  a 
bonus  shall  be  paid  to  the  next-of-kin  as 
determined  under  Section  a(d)  If  the  veteran 
qualified  under  all  provisions  of  theee  Rules 
and  of  this  Public  Law.  and  died  while  serv- 
ing with  the  Armed  Porces  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  determined  to  be  service- 
connected,  by  either  the  appropriate  branch 
of  the  military  or  the  Veterans  Adminlbtra- 
tlon. 

C.  The  provisions  of  this  Public  Law  and 
these  Rules  are  extended  to  those  ptersons  who 
were  wounded  In  Viet  Nam  and  subeequently 
died  as  a  result  of  such  wounds  or  injurlas 
and  were  determined  to  be  service-connected 
by  the  apprc^rlate  branch  of  the  military  or 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Documentation 
will  be  required  to  the  effect  that  the  Injury 
was  either  the  principal  or  contributory 
cause  of  death 

D.  Death  payments  in  the  amount  of 
$600.00  will  not  be  allowed  when  the  cause  of 
death  was  held  to  be  "of  willful  misconduct" 
on  the  port  of  the  serviceman,  but  will  not 
be  a  bar  to  other  payments  allowed  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Public  Law,  and  these 
Rules,  upon  proper  application  and  docu- 
mentation by  the  next-of-kin  as  heretofore 
or  hereafter  stipulated 

10.  "Next-of-kin  AppUcatlons  and  Proof  of 
Death" 

A.  All  beneficiary  f»yment8  will  be  made  In 
the  following  order,  and  none  other: 

(1)  Widow,   not  remarried 
(3)    Widower,  not  remarried 

(3)  ChUdren   (See   Item  2(d)    below) 

(4)  Mother 
(6)   Father 

(6)  Persons  standing  in  loco  parentis  <  of 
any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States) 

B,  The  beneficiary  making  application  for 
payment  of  the  bontis  ahall  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing proof: 

( 1 1  Husband  and  wife  mitt-ing  appUoatlon 
must  prove: 

a.  Death  of  person  rendering  military  serv- 
ice, (Photostatic  copy  or  certified  cxjpy  of 
official  notification  of  death  shall  be  at- 
tached.) 

b.  Marriage  of  the  parties,  and  that  cuch 
marriage  existed  at  the  time  of  death  of 
persons  through  whom  claim  Is  made. 

(2)  ChUd  or  children  making  application 
must  prove : 

a.  Death  of  person  rendering  military  serv- 
ice. (Photostatic  copy  or  certified  copy  of 
official  notification  of  death  shall  be  at- 
tached.) 

b.  Marriage  of  deceased  and  other  parent 
of  child  or  children. 

c.  That  surviving  spouse  Is  dead,  or  was 
dlvcwxsed. 

d.  Child  or  children.  Definition  of:  The 
term  child  or  children  shall  Include  all  legit- 
imate children  and  legally  adopted  chil- 
dren. (Photoetatlc  copies  of  birth  records 
and/or  adoption  records  must  be  fumiahed.) 

(3)  Mother,  father,  making  application 
must  prove: 

a.  Death  of  person  rendering  military  serv- 
ice. I  Photostatic  copy  or  certified  copy  of 
official  notification  of  death  should  be 
attached  ) 

b.  That  such  person  was  unmarried,  or  If 
married  that  spouse  of  such  person  Is  dead 
or  was  divorced.  (Certified  photostatic  copy 
of  death  certificate  or  divorce  decree  shall  be 
furnished.) 

c.  That  if  such  person  Is  married  there 
were  no  children,  or  If  there  were  children. 
all  are  deceased  (Photostatic  copy  of  death 
certificate  shall   t)e  furnished.) 
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d.  If  rather  ts  appUcant  that  mother  la  (to- 
ceaaed.  i  Photostatic  copy  of  death  certificate 
^hall  b«  {urolabed.) 

e  That  the  deceaoed  upon  whoee  military 
-iervice  claim  Is  made  waa  the  son  or  daugh- 
'^r  of  the  claimant.  (Photoetatic  copy  of 
birth  certificate  ahaU  be  furnished.) 

(4)  Person  standing  in  loco  parentla  muat 
prove 

a.  That  he  or  she  stood  In  relation  of  par- 
ent toward  the  person  rendering  military 
service  and  comply  with  the  Rulee  3(a) 
•lirough  3(e).  above  section,  mother,  father, 
-ind  etc. 

11.  "Assignment  of  Right  to  BonuB  Pay- 
.Tients" 

A  No  rights  or  claims  to  compensation  un- 
ier  this  Public  Law  shall  be  aaslgned  and  no 
payment  shall  be  made  to  any  person  other 
•aan  the  approved  applicant  as  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

12.  "Bonus  Payments   (Indiana)" 

A.  Applications  having  been  found  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  eligibility  pay- 
•iient  will  be  made  in  the  amounts  Indicated 
TV  tl^ese  Rules  and  the  Public  Law 

13.  "Bonus  Payments   from  Other  States" 
A.   No   payment   will   be   made   to  persons 

vho  have  received  from  another  State,  a 
:x>nus  or  compensation  of  a  like  nature  as 
.>;  providt>d  In  this  Public  Law. 

B  Requesta  on  other  States  will  be  made 
.n  cases  of  doubt  as  determined  by  the  Bonus 
Division,    Department    of    Veterans'    Affairs. 

14.  "Mentally   Incompetent" 

A.  In  case  any  compensation  Is  payable 
inder  this  Public  Law  to  a  mental  Incom- 
petent, the  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the 
person  who  la  legally  constituted  his  guard- 
ian, provided,  however.  If  there  Is  no  such 
.guardian,    payment    shall    be    made    to    the 

hlef  administrative  officer  of  any  State  or 
Federal  Hoepltal  or  Institution  In  which  such 
person  (an  incompetent)  Is  placed  where 
^i!ch  officer  is  authorized  to  accept  monies 
'  ir  the  benefit  of  the  Incompetent. 

B.  E>eflnltlon  of  a  mentally  Incompetent 
person  for  the  purposes  of  this  Public  Law  Is 
as  follows  • 

( 1 )  "A  Mentally  incompetent  person,  is  a 
:  erson  found  to  be  Incompetent  by  a  court 

f  competent  Jurisdiction  of  any  State  or 
he  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  a  proper  offl- 
iftl  of  the  Veterans'  Administration." 

(2)  Also,  a  person  who  voluntarily  commits 
■-hemselves  for  treatment  In  an  Institution 
r'  ir  mentally  Incompetents  shall  cause  their 
compensation  under  this  Public  Law  to  be 
placed  with  an  officer  of  such  Institution  for 
their  (the  veteran's)  benefit. 

15    "Applicants  Under  Age  18" 

A.  In  case  any  compensation  is  payable 
under  this  Public  Law.  to  a  person  under 
eighteen  (18)  years  of  age.  the  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  the  person  who  la  legally 
constituted  his  or  her  guardian,  provided, 
however.  If  there  Is  no  such  guardian,  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  chief  administra- 
tive officer  of  any  SUte  or  Federal  Hospital 
or  Institution  m  which  such  person  under 
eighteen  (18)  years  of  age  is  placed  where 
such  officer  Is  authorized  to  accept  monies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  peraon  under  eighteen 
(18)  years  of  age 

B  If  the  person  under  eighteen  (18)  years 
of  age  Is  adjudged  as  a  mental  incompetent, 
the  provisions  contained  In  Rule  14.  these 
General  Rules  and  the  Public  Law  itself,  shall 
govern. 

C  The  total  amount  of  the  award  by  rea- 
son of  the  deceased  veterans  service  wll,  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  chUdren  living  at 
the  time  of  the  mailing  of  the  order-to-pay 
or  sUte  warrant  and  each  chUd  will  receive 
Its'  proportionate  share  thereof. 

16.  "Rejection  of  the  Bonus  Clalma" 

A.  The  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  allow  or  reject,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  all  claims  filed  under  the  provlslona  of 
this  Public  Law. 

B.  Written   notice  of  any  rejection  of  • 
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claim,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  ahaU  be 
served  on  the  claimant  atther  person&ay  or 
by  certified  mall  addraoMd  to  the  la^t  known 
address  of  claimant  and  dep>oelted  m  the 
United  States  malls. 

17.  "Appeal  of  Rejected  Bonus  Claims 
A.  Any  claimant  whose  claim  is  so  rejected 
may  apply  for  a  review  of  the  determination 
by  the  following  procedures: 

( 1 )  provide  a  written  request  for  a  review 
within  four  (4)  months  after  the  serving  of 
the  notice  of  rejection. 

(2)  If  such  written  request  for  a  review  U 
timely  made,  the  determination  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  a  reviewing  officer  appomted  by 
the  Commission  Itself. 

(3)  Advice  from  claimants  that  they  have 
no  further  evidence  to  support  a  further  con- 
sideration or  review  of  their  claim  shall  be 
cause  to  make  permanent  their  rejection  of 
a  claim  by  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs 

18  "Boards" 

A.  For  the  purpoees  of  review  and  appeals, 
two  (2)  Boards  are  hereby  created  by  these 
Rules  and  Regulations : 

(1)  All  written  requests  by  claimants  for 
review  of  their  rejected  claim,  shall  be  heard 
or  reviewed  by  the  Director.  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or  from  time  to  time, 
such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  Director  as  disinterested  parties  to 
any  claims  under  this  Public  Law.  may  re- 
view or  publicly  hear  from  claimants  as  to 
why  their  claims  should  be  allowed. 

Any  or  all  claims  reviewed  by  the  Director, 
and  rejected  further,  shall  automatically 
be  forwarded  to  the  Appeal  Board  as  herein- 
after described,  and  notice  ahaU  be  given  to 
the  claimant  or  claimants  as  to  action  taken 

B  The  Commission.  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  constitute  an  "APPEAL 
BOARD,'"  with  three  (3)  of  the  four  (4) 
person  Commission  constituting  a  quorum. 

( 1 )  The  Commission  shall  consider  all  re- 
jections given  It  by  the  provision  of  Rule 
18(A)(1).  heretofore  described. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  determine,  on 
appeal  those  Instances  where  disagreement 
has  arisen  on  the  selection  of  beneficiary  or 
the  distribution  of  beneficiary  funds,  as 
hereto  provided  by  this  Public  Law  or  these 
Rules  and  Regulations 

(3)  Decisions  of  the  Commission  are  final, 
and  no  further  hearings  will  be  held  unless 
new  and  material  evidence  Is  presented  In 
writing  by  the  claimants 

19  "False  or  Fraudulent  Statements  of 
Material  Fact" 

A  Whoever  makes  any  false  or  fraudulent 
statement  of  a  material  fact  In  any  applica- 
tion, certificate  or  document  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Public  Law  or  of  any  Rules 
and  Regulations  made  by  the  Commission. 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  ($1,000)  or  Imprisoned  for  any  de- 
terminate term  of  not  more  than  two  (2) 
years  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

B  The  personnel  of  the  Bonus  Division, 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  shall  advise 
the  Director.  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, of  any  actual  or  attempted  fraud  or 
furnishing  of  false  statements  in  connection 
with  any  claims  filed  with  the  Department. 
The  Director,  upon  investigation,  shall  re- 
port the  findings  to  the  proj>er  Indiana  State 
officials  for  further  Investigation  and,  or 
prosecution. 

20  "Unlawful  to  Charge  Pees  for  Assisting 
In  Filing  Claims" 

A.  Any  person  who  charges  or  collects  or 
attempts  to  charge  or  collect,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  fee  or  other  compensation 
for  assisting  in  any  manner  a  Vietnam 
veteran  or  next  of  kin  in  obtaining  any  of 
the  benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Public  Law. 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of   not   more   than   five   hundred    (1500)    or 
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imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  six 
16)  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 
21.  "Validity  of  Separate  or  All  Provisions 
A.  If  any  provision  of  this  Public  Law.  or 
of  these  Rules  and  Regulations,  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  peraon  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  Invalid,  the  invalidity  shall  not 
affect  other  provisions  or  applications  of  the 
Public  Law  or  these  Rules  and  Regulations 
which  can  be  given  effect  without  the  in- 
valid provision  or  application,  and  to  this 
end  the  provisions  of  this  Public  Law  and 
Rules  and  Regulations  thereto,  are  declared 
severable. 
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GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER'S  TOUGH 
NEW  ANTIDRUG  LAW  16  WORK- 
ING 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
HJi.   11010 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  REUSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R  11010, 
the  Comprehen.slve  Manpower  Act  of 
1973,  wlU  be  before  the  House  tomorrow. 
Mr.  Hawkins  and  I  Intend  to  offer  the 
following  amendment  to  change  the  pub- 
lic service  employment  ti&slstance  trigger 
from  7  percent  unemployment  to  6  per- 
cent: 

Page  87.  line  16,  strike  out  "7"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "6". 

The  Labor  Department  defines  150  ma- 
jor labor  market  areas  Of  these  major 
areas.  37  now  have  unemployment  of  6 
percent  or  more.  By  setting  the  public 
service  employment  trigger  at  7  percent 
rather  than  at  6  percent.  14  of  these 
hard-hit  major  areas  would  receive  no 
assistance.  A  list  of  the  major  labor 
market  areas  with  6  percent  or  more 
unemployment  follows,  with  asterisks  in- 
dicating those  areas  with  more  than  6 
but  less  than  7  percent  unemployment; 
U.S.  Crmcs  WrtH  Unxmplotment  Rate  or  8 
PKHcnrr  AND  HicHcit — JtrtT.   1973 

^"V  Unemployment  rate 

Stockton.   CaUf.» a.  g 

Bridgeport.  Conn ~     g]  3 

New  Britain.  Conn "I     7!o 

New  Haven.  Conn.* a.  0 

Waterbury,  Conn „. 7.1 

Baton  Rouge.  La.* I    a.5 

New  Orleans.  La.* a"  5 

Boston.   Mass.* '_l~^     a.  8 

Brockton,  Mass jo.  7 

Pall  River.  Mass I.III     9!  6 

Lawrence-Haverhill.  Mass 10.  2 

Lowell,   Mass 11.7 

New  Bedford.  Mass 9,8 

Sprlngfleld-Chlcopee-Holyoke,  Mass 7!  8 

Worcester.    .Mass.* , a.  7 

BatUe  Creek.  Mich.* "111     8  3 

Detroit.  Mich a.  0 

Flint.  Mich 7.3 

Grand  Rapids,   Mich* III     a.  fl 

Muskegon-Muskegon.    Mich 9.5 

Duluth-Superlor.  Minn,* ~     a!  0 

Atlantic  City.  N  J  •. a.  1 

Jsrsey  City,  N.J 9.5 

Newark,  NJ 7.0 

New  Brunswick-Perth  Amboy.  NJ II     ?!  6 

Paterson-cnifton-Paasalc.  NJ 7.4 

Nassau-Suffolk.  N.T.* a!  8 

UUca-Rome,  N.T.* a.  0 

Mayagnez,  Puerto  Rico a.  3 

Ponce.  Puerto  Rico ao  0 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 7.7 

Providence- Warwlck-Pawtucket.  R.I.*..     6.  8 

Seattle,   Wash 7.7 

Spokane.   Wash.* a!  6 

Tacoma,  Wash 1. g.  6 

Huntington-Ashland,  W.  Va 7.9 

Kenosha.    Wis 7.8 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    mw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
Governors  have  grappled  for  years  with 
devising  tough  antidrug  laws  which 
would  halt  effectively  the  sale  of  illegal 
drugs. 

Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York — 
through  the  long  and  laborious  prcx;ess 
of  Initial  formulation,  the  hammering 
out  of  Intricate  details,  the  overcoming 
of  potential  court  challenges,  and  the 
enactment  of  its  provisions  by  the  legis- 
lature— stuck  to  his  Arm  commitment 
to  the  people  of  New  York  to  help  make 
our  State  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  provide  the  leadership  in  enacting  a 
stringent  antidrug  law.  Some  criticized 
the  measure;  others  said  It  would  not 
work. 

Now  in  its  third  month  of  enforcement, 
it  Is  apparent  that  the  new  law  is  work- 
ing, and  there  is  a  growing  recognition 
across  the  Nation  that  the  Rockefeller 
law — attacking  the  problem  at  the  level 
of  the  sale  of  Ullcit  drugs — may  be  a 
model  on  which  other  States  can  pattern 
similar  statutes. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
insert,  for  the  benefit  of  aU  my  col- 
leagues and  their  respective  Governors, 
excerpts  from  a  recent  editorial,  noting 
the  success  of  this  measure  and  com- 
mending the  Governor : 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  Nov.  17,  1973) 
New  Yobk  Antidhuo  Law  a  Success 
Oov.  Nelson  Rockefeller's  stringent  anti- 
drug legislation  In  New  Tork.  now  In  Its  third 
month,  shows  significant  signs  of  success 
despite  complaints  from  some  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  .  .  . 

Under  the  new  law.  with  life  sentences 
mandatory  for  dealers  In  some  Instances  and 
with  users  of  hard  drugs  facing  penalties 
almost  as  harsh,  narcotics  arrests  dropped 
dramatically  in  New  York  In  September — 
down  75  per  cent  from  the  average  month  of 
last  year.  The  question  Immediately  arose 
as  to  whether  the  traffic  was  merely  being 
pushed  further  underground  or  whether  It 
was  actually  bemg  curtailed.  By  the  end  of 
October.  It  appeared  that  the  law  brought 
about  both  results  to  limited  extents,      .  . 

Whatever  the  case,  the  law  has  made  drugs 
harder  to  get.  The  pushers,  operating  more 
covertly,  are  harder  to  find  and  prices  are 
up.  Street  comers  and  parks  are  no  longer 
safe  places  for  dealers  to  do  business.  They 
have  been  forced  indoors,  where  only  their 
old  customers  know  where  to  look  for  them. 
Prices  rose  proportionately  with  the  risk  and 
the  more  elaborate  subterfuge  required  to 
avoid  arrest.  Even  If  there  Is  a  return  to 
business  as  usual  between  the  seUers  and 
their  established  customers,  the  law  at  least 
is  making  It  more  difficult  for  the  dealers 
to  create  new  addicts,  especially  among  the 
young.  That  in  itself  makes  the  law  worth- 
whUe 

The  true  test,  however,  will  come  In  the 
courts  The  rise  In  arrests  in  October,  after 
the  September  drop,  gjves  New  York's  new 
Judges,  especially  chosen  to  deal  with  nar- 
cotics cases,  a  chance  to  show  that  the  law 
has  teeth.  When  some  life  sentences  for  sale 
of  heroin  and  other  hard  drugs  are  meted 
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out  and  the  word  gets  around,  the  traffic 
oould  be  forced  so  far  underground  that  too 
few  buyers  would  be  avaUable  to  make  It 
profitable 

What  happens  in  New  York  Is  Important 
to  the  fight  agamst  the  Ullcit  drug  traffic 
over  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Attempts  to 
eliminate  foreign  sources  of  narcotics  with 
cash  and  diplomacy  had  little  effect  on  stem- 
ming the  flow  Smuggling  across  our  borders 
continues  with  great  success. 

The  Governor,  those  who  helped  him 
through  the  legislative  battles,  those  in 
the  legislature  who  supported  it,  those 
now  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
its  enforcement,  and  those  members  of 
the  bar  and  bench  committed  to  the  real- 
ization of  its  goals  are  all  to  be 
commended. 
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of  his  demanding  tasks  with  unfailing  gcxxl 
Judgment,  effectiveness,  and  total  devotion 
to  duty  were  In  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 
For  the  President. 


CAPT.  WICK  R.  HARLAN,  JR., 
RECER'ES  AWARD 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
a  Kentuckian  distinguLshes  himself  in 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

Capt.  Wick  R.  Harlan,  Jr.,  commanded 
the  U.S.S.  Vulcan  (AR-5»  from  June  18. 
1971  to  June  27.  1973.  During  each  of 
these  2  years,  his  ship  was  awarded  the 
Navy  "E"  for  excellence.  Never  before  In 
the  32-year-old  life  of  the  vessel  had  this 
high  award  been  be.stowed  upon  it.  This 
resulted  from  the  leadership  and  com- 
mand ability  of  Captain  Harlan, 

I  include  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
citation  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  awarding  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal    to   Capt     Wick    R.    Harlan,   Jr., 
of  Tompkins\111e,  Ky. 
The  citation  follows : 
Citation  for  Capt.  Wick  R    Harlak.  Jr. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice  Medal    to  Captain   Wick  R.   Harlan,   Jr., 
United  States  Navy,  for  services  set  forth  In 
the  following  proposed  Citation: 

For  outstanding  meritorious  service  a-s 
Commanding  Officer,  U.S.S.  Vulcan  (AR-5) 
during  the  perlrxl  18  June  1971  to  27  July 
1973.  A  superb  and  d>-namlc  leader,  Captain 
HARLAN  was  responsible  for  and  directly  su- 
pervised the  planning  and  accomplishment  of 
emergency  and  routine  ship  modification  and 
maintenance  to  more  than  one  hundred  fifty 
ships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  effectiveness 
and  dispatch  with  which  these  Important— 
often  critical — tasks  were  completed  distin- 
guished Captain  HARLAN  and  his  ship  bv  es- 
tablishing new  high  standards.^  excellence 
In  fleet  maintenance  and  repair  service, 
unique  In  the  thirty-one  year  history  of  the 
Service  Force.  Atlantic  Fleet.  Additionally,  he 
developed  and  implemented  a  bold  and 
Imaginative  plan  for  operation  of  FMAG 
Vulcan  that  maximized  productive  work  and 
effectiveness — and  cost  effectiveness — by  tak- 
ing maximum  advantage  of  the  existing  ships 
administrative  and  management  structure. 
These  splendid  accomplishments,  comple- 
mented by  his  maintenance  of  his  own  ship 
as  a  superlative  first  ime  unit,  materially 
enhanced  the  readiness  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
His  untiring  efforts  to  carry  out  the  duties 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LMPERIAL 
RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT  DOLLAR 
BOND  DEBT 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  mv  colleagues 
the  problem  of  the  Impenal  Russian 
Government  dollar  bond  debt.  Recover- 
ing this  debt  poses  a  serious  situation 
which  should  be  resolved.  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following  state- 
ments about  this  problem; 
Statements 
.  .  .  "The  czarlst  bonds,  however,  remain  an 
outstanding  issue  between  the  U.S.  and  So- 
viet Governments.  We  have  raised  this  prob- 
lem with  the  Soviet  authorities  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  have  not 
been  successful  In  securing  a  resoluUon, 
We  Intend  to  bring  up  the  matter  again  as 
circumstances  permit." — Steven  Lazarus,  De- 
puty Assistant  Secretarv  and  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  East-West  Trade,  m  his  Feb.  12,  1973 
letter  to  Hon.  Herman  E    Talmadce. 

•  .  .  "In  negotiating  the  lend  lease  settle- 
ment, we  were  reluctant  to  Imperil  our 
chances  of  successfully  completing  negotia- 
tions on  claims  acknowledged  by  the  Soviets 
by  introducing  private  claims  they  do  not 
acknowledge. 

The  question  of  whether  there  are  further 
measures  which  this  government  might  take 
that  would  induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
sider these  private  bond  claims  more  serious- 
ly than  It  has  In  the  past  is  currently  under 
consideration.   You   may  be  sure  the  U    S 
Government  has  no  intention  of  abandoning 
claims  which  are   valid  under  international 
law."— Deputy  Under  Secretarv  of  the  Treas- 
ury Jack  F   Bennett,  letter  of  March  1    1973 
"Offlcials  of  the  State  Department  report 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
of  the   view  that  the   dollar   bonds   bearing 
5Vi%  and  6^%   Interest  respectlvelv    issued 
In  1916  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Government 
which  were  aoat«d  In  the  United  States  by 
a  bankers  syndicate,  constitute  valid  obliga- 
tions of  the  USSR  under  International  law. 
The  Soviet  Government   in    1918  repudiated 
these  and  other  financial  obligations  Incurred 
by  Its  predecessor  governments,  and  has  re- 
fused  to  recognize  claims  for  compensation 
by  United  States  nationals  owning  these  dol- 
lar bonds  The  State  Department  cannot  pre- 
dict when  and  in  what  manner  such  claims 
again.st    the    Soviet    Union    will    be    settled. 
They  have  assured  my  office  that   the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Unite<l   States  is  concerned 
about  such  matters  and  wlU  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain an   appropriate  settlement   of  all   valid 
claims  of  United  States  nationals  at  the  ap- 
propriate time." — Senator  WnxiAM  B    Saxbx, 
State  of  Ohio,  letter  of  October  2.  1973 

"The  question  of  whether  there  are  fur- 
ther measures  which  this  government  might 
take  that  would  induce  the  Soviet  Union  to 
consider  these  private  bond  claims  mor» 
seriously  than  It  has  done  in  the  past  is  cur- 
rently under  consideration.  You  may  be  sure 
the  U.S.  Government  has  no  intention  of 
abandoning  claims  which  are  valid  under  in- 
ternational law" — George  P  Shultz,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  letter  of  February  16, 
1973  to  Hon.  Barbxr  B.  Conasli.  Ja. 


"...  I  would  llXa  to  tAke  thla  opportxuUty 
to  Msur*  you  th«t  the  Ualted  States  does  aot 
ncofnlie  tbe  Soviet  rl^t  to  repudiate  mter- 
aatlonal  obUgaUoat  msuxdacI  by  a  prodooM- 
lor  government,  any  more  than  we  reoofnlaa 
the  exemption  of  any  government  which  haj 
oatlonallzed  American  property  from  Ita  ob- 
ligation under  Intematlon  law  to  pay  juat 
ximpensatlon  We  have  not  taken,  nor  do  w« 
•ontemplate  taking,  any  action  which  might 
3«  construed  as  a  waiver  of  these  prlnclplaa, 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  " — Marshall  Wright,  Acting 
.\sslstajat  Secretary  for  Congressional  R*U- 
;tona.  letter  of  February  15.  1973  to  Hon. 
moMaa  B.  MoaOAi* 


3KYLAB  3.  THE  VIEW  FROM  SPACE 


HON.  DON  FLQLA 

or  n.oaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  man's  ad- 
venture Is  space  Is  not  ending.  It  Is  Just 
beginning. 

Despite  a  lag  In  Interest  today,  I  flnnly 
believe  that  we  are  at  the  point  In  space 
e-Tploratlon  where  the  Wright  Brothers 
were  In  their  development  of  the  air- 
plane. When  Sky  lab  3  was  rocketed 
Into  space,  the  Nation  no  longer  reacted 
with  excitement. 

What  seemed  an  Improbable  dream, 
in  the  words  of  John  P  Kennedy,  had  be- 
come an  accepted  fact.  There  will  come 
amother  time  when  America  will  develop 
a  new  dedication  to  space  exploration. 

The  Washington  Star-News  of  Novem- 
ber 17.  1973.  printed  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  View  from  Space."  It  la  well  worth 
reading,  and  I  would  like  to  have  It  re- 
printed here. 

The  article  follows: 

Th«  Vixw  Pkom  Spacx 

This  latter  chapter  of  the  real-life  space- 
men serial  gives  u».  more  than  ever,  a  feel- 
ing that  the  old  science  fiction  and  Buck 
Rogers  comics  have  come  true  In  a  very 
•olid  and  settled  way  The  three  voyagers — 
Carr.  Olbaon  and  Po^ue — will  be  out  there 
at  Christmastime,  and  maybe  three  months 
in  all.  spying  on  a  comet  the  like*  of  which 
none  of  us  has  ever  seen,  scanning  the 
earth  and  heavens  for  answers  to  a  thou- 
sand questions.  And  the  amazing  thing, 
when  we  think  of  It.  is  that  people  no  longer 
react  with  any  great  wonderment  at  any- 
one's taking  up  residence  in  space  for  weeks 
on  end. 

The  takeoff,  though,  stui  has  the  power 
to  tranaflx  us.  This  last  Skylab  mission  get- 
away on  Pttday  morning,  blessed  with  bright 
weather,  somehow  seemed  faeter  and  llerler 
than  the  ordl.Tary.  and  noore  relieving  in  Its 
perfection.  Some  apprehension  had  been  felt 
because  of  the  rather  decrepit  condition  of 
the  rocket,  revealed  Just  a  few  days  earlier— 
the  necessity  to  replace  cracked  portions  In 
fact  thU  was  symbolic  of  the  whole  space  pro- 
gram's declining  condition,  as  the  Skylab 
program  nears  an  end  No  more  Americans 
are  scheduled  for  launching  until  mid- 1978. 
when  a  joint  US  -Soviet  orbiting  expedition 
will.  If  all  goes  well.  something  to  ap- 
plaud. 

Watching  the  Skylab  3  team's  ascent,  a 
great  man;  people  no  doubt  had  sober 
thoughu  related  to  the  energy  crlals  How 
noany  mtlaa  could  your  avermge  compact  car 
travel  on  the  fuel  expended  by  that  Saturn 
blowtorch?   The   real   consequencse,    we   ex- 
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pect.  will  be  Just  the  oftpoelte  of  tboee  sug- 
gested by  such  a  question.  Skylab's  meet 
appealing  function  Is  to  map  the  earth's  de- 
pleting natural  resources,  thereby  indicating 
how  to  make  the  beat  use*  of  them.  The  last 
mission  demonstrated  incredible  efflclency 
in  this,  which  the  Skylab  3  crew  may  well 
expand  upon  as  It  strives  for  a  new  record 
of  time  spent  In  sp>aoe 

Fy>r  the  present,  though.  Interest  centers 
on  the  approaching  oomet  Kohut^C  whoae 
fiery  tall  may  span  one-sixth  or  more  of  the 
night  sky  before  year's  end.  By  a  stroke  of 
fortunate  coincidence,  the  astronauts  will 
be  giving  us  all  an  up-front  seat  for  the  oe- 
lastlal  abow  of  the  century.  And  that  alone 
may  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  trip. 


THOMAS   HAYMAN 


HON.  J.AMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TXXJLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSSNTATIVKS 
Tueiday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
this  past  week  In  Dallas,  we  had  a  special 
presentation  by  the  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  honoring  Tom  Hay- 
man  Tom  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  our  greatest  Southern  Baptists. 
Among  the  business  community  he  has 
gained  Distinction  as  one  of  America's 
great  contractors. 

Today,  more  than  anytime  in  history, 
we  need  to  have  all  faiths  unite  and  work 
together  in  our  domestic  and  our  foreign 
relations.  As  a  fellow  Church  member  In 
the  Park  Cities  Baptist  Church.  I  will  add 
an  Amen  to  every  nice  commendation 
that  was  made  during  the  evening  of 
recognizing  Tom. 

The  senior  salute  to  Tom  Hayman 
came  from  Dr  Luther  Holcomb  who  is 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties Commission  and  came  down  from 
Washington  for  the  occasion.  Dr.  Hol- 
comb. as  a  Texan  has  done  more  In  lead- 
ing the  way  for  better  race  relations  In 
the  South  than  any  man.  Dr.  Holcomb 
Is  widely  respected  for  his  successful 
stimulation  of  the  business  and  civic 
community  toward  closer  religious  and 
racea  associations. 

You  will  be  Interested  In  the  remarks 
of  Dr  Luther  Holcomb  during  the  Salute 
by  the  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
to  Tom  Hayman. 

The  remarks  follow: 

TtaOTB    TO    THOM**    HtTMAM 

The  award  that  Tom  la  receiving  tonight 
la  a  well-dsaerved  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
Individual  The  brief  time  we  spend  tonight 
presenting  this  award  to  him  represents  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  hard  work. 
Integrity,  and  honesty 

He  Is  a  leader,  a  builder,  a  creative  man 
of  rare  insights  and  clear  reasoning. 

He  is  known  among  his  peei«  In  the  oon- 
structloQ  Industry  .  .  .  the  architectural 
community  .  for  hla  skilled  workmanship 
and  dedication  to  excellence  But  all  of 
DaUas  also  characterizes  him  as  an  able  civic 
leader,  a  devoted  churchman,  a  solid  cltlren. 
and  a  auperb  human  being  A  magnificently, 
simple  and  approachable  man;  hla  life  ful- 
fills the  answer  to  the  Biblical  question 
Ulc«ha;0 

"  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  Ood.~ 
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Allow  me  to  read  the  citation — 

For  his  lifetime  devotion  to  the  Ideal  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man  under  the  Father- 
hood of  Ood.  and  devoted  service  to  his  own 
Baptist   Church   and   Ita   Institutions; 

For  leadership  in  educational,  cultural  and 
civic  affairs  that  benefit  his  fellow  man. 
and    will    benefit    generations    yet    unborn;  ' 

For  leadership  in  his  own  profession  and 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  com- 
petence In  his  own  compsiny.  reflecting  credit 
to  the  entire  Construction  Industry; 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  more,  we 
make  the  awarding  of  this  Brotherhood  Ci- 
tation of  the  Construction  Industry  Com- 
mittee. Dallas  Chapter.  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  a  matter  of  grate- 
ful public  record  at  the  Committees  four- 
teenth annual  dinner  In  Dallas.  Texas  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  November.  1973— Congratu- 
latloQs  Tom. 


EL  CENTRO  LEGAL 


HON    EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

•       \:  If  •  ".•■:•, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REi;   .-     FN  I  ATIVE3 
Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
about  an  important  undertaking  Inspired 
and  developed  by  a  handful  of  dedicated 
students.  Over  a  year  ago  some  18 
Spanish-speaking  students  from  the  An- 
tloch  School  of  Law  worked  together  to 
build  a  legal  services  program  for  the 
50.000  Latino  residents  living  In  the 
Adams-Morgan  and  Mount  Pleasant 
communities  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  envisioned  a  center  whose  goals 
would  be  to  reverse  the  serious  lack  of 
legal  aid  for  District  of  Columbia  Latino 
residents,  most  of  them  unable  to  find 
adequate  legal  representation  and  assist- 
ance. Despite  financial  and  institutional 
obstacles,  they  have  achieved  their 
dream. 

I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  these  stu- 
dent lawyers  and  Joining  them  at  a  re- 
ception held  recently  in  the  Cannon 
Caucus  Room  to  announce  the  opening 
of  El  Centro  legal,  the  legal  for  their  le- 
gal services  effort  I  am  deeply  Impressed 
by  this  endeavor  and  the  Importance  It 
holds  for  legal  education.  El  Centro  Legal 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  Antloch 
School  of  Laws  aim  to  link  the  educa- 
tional process  with  community  service, 
an  approach  that  I  believe  Is  essential  to 
making  our  institutions  responsive  to 
local  community  needs  and  demands. 
This  "clinical "  approach  also  benefits  the 
student  who  can  test  the  knowledge  he 
has  gained  in  the  classroom — and  arrive 
at  a  deeper  understanding  of  community 
problems. 

The  founders  of  El  Centro  Legal 
flnnly  believe  that  their  program  will  ac- 
complish these  goals  and  provide  com- 
petent legal  services  to  residents  who 
cannot  afTord  to  be  properly  represented. 
These  residents  many  of  them  newly  ar- 
rived Immigrants,  face  serious  problems 
of  adjustment,  language  difficulties  and 
substantial  unfamlllarlty  with  U.S.  laws. 
El  Centro  Legal  will  offer  free  assistance 
to  Spanish -speaking  clients  In  various 
areas,  including  immigration,  landlord- 
tenant  relations,  employment  dlscriml- 
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nation,  consumer  law.  family  law,  and 
trafBc  court  The  program  will  also  work 
closely  together  wlUi  other  District  of 
Columbia  legal  aid  groups  to  prevent 
duplication  of  effort, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  this  program  and  the 
vital  meanmg  it  has  for  our  educational 
and  legal  .system.  I  congratulate  the 
dedication  of  these  Latino  students  and 
wish  them  success  m  achieving  their 
vision. 


CORRECTIONS  AND  NEW 
APPROACHES 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

uF    l:..LIN    -LS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr  Speaker,  we 
have  a  crisis  In  our  corrections  system. 
Recidivism  rates  mock  the  traditional 
methods  of  crime  prevention  and  in- 
carceration. As  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  many  prisons,  and  two 
recommendations  kept  being  mentioned 
as  imperative  by  those  expert  in  the  field 
of  corrections. 

First.  Reform  our  present  parole  sys- 
tem, and 

Second.  Provide  rehabilitation  in  terms 
of  the  employablUty  of  ex-offenders. 

As  a  result.  I  cosponsored  legislation 
to  overhaul  our  present  system  by  es- 
tablishing an  Independent  and  regional- 
ized Federal  Board  of  Parole  and  by 
providing  for  more  equitable  parole  pro- 
cedures, and  legislation  to  authorize  the 
employment  and  training  of  criminal 
offenders. 

Fortunately,  two  developments  have 
recently  occurred  which  are  of  encour- 
agement to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
trying  to  reverse  the  crisis  in  our  correc- 
tions system. 

First,  the  U.S.  Parole  Board  has  spelled 
out  a  national  parole  policy  whereby  an 
inmate  wUl  know  the  range  of  time  he 
must  serve.  Although  these  will  be  guide- 
lines, they  will  nevertheless  assist  in  al- 
leviating a  major  frustration  of  Federal 
prisoners. 

Also  of  encouragement  Is  a  new  ai>- 
proach  taken  by  courts,  government 
agencies,  and  State  legislatures  in  insist- 
ing that  employers  disregard  criminal 
records  unless  they  are  distinctly  rele- 
vant to  the  position.  Society  does  have  a 
right  to  be  protected  from  those  who 
would  violate  Its  laws.  However,  It  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  society  to  success- 
fully rehabilitate  such  individuals  so  that 
society  does  not  continue  to  bear  the 
burden  of  supporting  them  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  articles  which  will  explain  In 
more  detail  these  new  initlatl^s: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  20,  1073) 
VS.  POLICT  ON  Pa«ole8  Is  Issttkd 
(By  William  Claiborne) 

A  national  parole  policy,  spelling  out  for 
the  first  time  to  the  Inmatee  of  34  federal 
prisons  when  they  caa  expect  consideration 
for  release  after  serving  time  for  various  of- 
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feiises.  was  Issued  yesterday  by  the  U.8.  Pa- 
role Board. 

The  new  policy,  according  to  leaders  of 
the  prison  reform  movement.  Lb  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  alleviating  a  major  frustra- 
tion of  federal  prisoners — not  knowing  the 
range  of  time  that  must  be  served  under  the 
parole  board's  heretofore  secret  guidelines, 
n.e  seemingly  arbitrary  nature  of  granting 
parole  consideration  has  contributed  to  much 
of  the  turmoil  In  the  nation's  prisons,  ac- 
cording to  some  penal  reformers 

The  guidelines  published  yesterday  In  the 
Federal  Register  list  the  lengths  of  ■cus- 
tomary time"  to  t>e  served.  Include  pre-sen- 
tence Jail  time,  for  offen.ses  ranging  from 
Immigration  law  violations  to  extortion  and 
armed  robbery 

The  moet  serious  crimes — murder,  kid- 
naping, espionage,  aircraft  hijacking  and  ag- 
gravated assault  resulting  In  serious  Injury — 
are  not  listed  t)ecause  of  the  broad  range  of 
severity  possible  In  each  category,  accord- 
ing to  the  piU"ole  board 

Maurice  H,  Slgler,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Parole  Board,  stressed  that  the  ranges  of 
recommended  prison  terms  are  "merely 
guidelines"  and  are  not  legally  binding  They 
are  based  on  good  institutional  behavior. 
and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  In  individual 
cases. 

Nevertheless  Slgler  called  the  guidelines  a 
"major  development  m  parole  that  has  never 
been  done  before,"  He  said  the  system  will 
help  "take  some  of  the  prejudices  out"  of 
the  system. 

The  costomiary  time  to  be  served  under 
the  guidelines  In  most  offense  categories  is 
generally  lower  than  the  US.  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons' statistics  for  average  time  served  for 
the  same  category  Parole  ttoard  officials  at- 
tributed the  deviation  to  variables,  such  a.s 
multiple  offenses  and  sentence  conditions 
specified  by  the  courts. 

For  an  adult  offender  with  good  prison  be- 
havior and  "very  good  parole  prognosis."  the 
guidelines  call  for  parole  consideration  of  a 
convicted  robber  after  he  has  served  26  to 
36  months.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  F>rls- 
ons'  1972  statistics,  the  average  time  served 
for  robbery  was  63  7  months. 

For  burglary,  the  guidelines  call  for  a  pa- 
role decision  between  16  and  20  months, 
while  the  average  time  served  in  1972  was 
33.7  months. 

Sale  of  narcotics  by  an  adult,  under  the 
Pairole  Board's  guidelines,  should  result  in 
26  to  36  months  before  parole  consideration. 
In  1972  the  average  time  actually  served  was 
33.3  months. 

Some  other  "customary  total  times"  listed 
by  the  Parole  Board  for  adults  vslth  ver>-  good 
parole  prognosis: 

Theft  (less  than  $1,000),  six  to  10  months: 
possession  of  marijuana  eight  to  10  months: 
passing  counterfeit  money.  12  to  16  months: 
embezzlement  of  less  than  $20,000,  12  to  16 
months:  theft,  forgery  or  fraud  Involving 
$20,000  to  $100,000,  16  to  20  months,  and 
extortion,  26  to  36  months. 

Alvln  Bronsteln,  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union's  national  prison  proj- 
ect, called  the  board's  disclosure  of  the  guide- 
lines "an  Important  development,  with  the 
caveat  that  there  is  always  a  difference  be- 
tween the  written  word  and  what  actually 
happens." 

He  said  the  release  of  the  guidelines  ap- 
p>eared  to  stem  from  a  ruling  in  US  District 
Court  here  last  July  26.  in  which  Judge  June 
L.  Green  held  that  the  Parole  Board  is  a 
rule-making  agency  and  could  be  compelled 
to  publish  Its  decisions  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

Her  decision  followed  a  suit  brought  by 
the  ACLU  on  behalf  of  three  federal  prison- 
era. 

However,  Slgler  said  yesterday  the  board 
is  appealing  that  ruling,  and  that  publica- 
tion of  the  guidelines  was  not  In  acquiescence 
to  the  EUstrlct  Court. 
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Slgler  said  the  parole  p>ollcy  is  part  of  a 
reorganization  plan  begun  last  August  which, 
when  completed,  will  divide  the  parole  board 
Into  five  regions  provide  speedier  decision  on 
parole  questions  and  prove  more  "satisfying" 
to  prison  inmates 

The  guidelines  were  first  released,  on  an 
experimental  basis  In  the  boiutl  s  northeast 
reglo:..  which  includes  Institutions  at  Peters- 
burg. Va..  Lewlsburg.  Pa..  Danbury,  Conn.. 
Alderson  W    Va    and  Morgantown,  W    Va. 

Slgler  said  inmates  of  those  Institutions 
had  already  been  advised  of  the  guidelines 
and  that  the  t)oard  planned  to  follow  suit 
m  other  federal  prisorxs  across  the  country 

The  guidelines  also  provide  mmimum  and 
maximum  customary -time  recommendations 
for  offenses  by  youths  and  p>er8on8  convicted 
under  the  government  s  rehabilitation  act 
for  narcotics  users. 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Jo-omal,  Nov  13,  1973) 
ERAsaio  THE  Past  ErroBT  Grows  To  Assist 
Job  Huntirs  Hauktec  bt  Criminal  Ric- 
ORDS — SoMi  States  Bictn  Insisting  That 
Emploters  CoNsroEB  Onlt  Rn-rvANT  In- 
formation    Wht  One  Man  Scrttbbec  Pots 

(By  Richard  A,  Shaffer) 
A  Vietnam  veierar.  m  his  early  206,  long 
out  of  work,  applied  for  a  Job  a  f«?»  months 
ago  as  a  lette.--  carrier  with  the  New  York 
post  office.  He  scored  high  on  the  qualifying 
test  Nevertheless  he  was  turned  do^n  be- 
cause he  had  once  be<?n  arrested,  for  posses- 
sion of  mar.juana.  He  hadn't  been  ccnvicted 
of  the  crime. 

In  Georgia  last  year  Unlce  Harbor  an  ex- 
perienced driver  was  denied  a  Job  by  Bow- 
man Transportation  Co  ,  a  Decatur  trucking 
hrm  because  he  had  once  been  convicted  of 
.»  felony:  More  than  10  years  earlier  he  had 
pleaded  guilty  of  robbery  and  been  put  on 
p.T)batlon  for  a  year. 

Such  frustrating  expe.'iences  aren't  news  to 
anyone  ever  convicted  of  a  crime  or  even 
charged  with  one.  Law-enforcement  records 
are  readily  available  from  local  authorities 
and  are  widely  used  by  employers.  Millions 
of  otherwise  qualified  workers  find  them- 
selves last  in  line  for  decent  jobs — or  not  in 
line  at  all. 

As  a  result  of  campaigns  against  this  sort 
of  treatment,  moet  st-ates  have  passed  laws 
sealing  or  armulilng  the  records  of  some  cate- 
gories of  criminals,  such  as  first  offenders 
who  were  granted  probation  But  because  the 
records  aren't  actually  destroyed,  employers 
have  routinely  unc<jvered  them  an>-wav. 

A    NEW    APPROACH 

Now  a  new  approach  is  emerging  that 
promises  to  be  more  effective  A  number  of 
courts,  state  legislatures  and  grjvernment 
agencies  are  insisting  that  employers  disre- 
gard criminal  records  unless  they  are  clearly 
relevant  tc  the  Job  While  no  one  is  advocat- 
ing that  banks  be  required  to  hire  convicted 
embezzlers  a.s  tellers,  plenty  of  people  are 
advocating  that  a  farmer  drug  addict  say, 
shouldn't  t)e  denied  a  Job  as  a  welder. 

The  new  approach  stems  partly  from  a 
desire  to  improve  Job  oppcrt unities  for  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  When  Litton  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  a  sub.sidlary  of  Litton  Industries, 
refused  to  hire  a  black  sheet-metal  mechanic 
because  he  had  a  record  of  14  arresf:,  a  fed- 
eral court  ruled  that  to  disqualify  job  appli- 
cants on  the  basl.<;  of  arrest  records  was 
racially  discriminatory  because  blacks  were 
more  cxjmmonly  arrested  than  whites  This 
particular  job  applicant  had  never  been  con- 
victed of  any  criminal  offense. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Litton  case — and  of 
similar  decisions  by  the  federal  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission — New 
York's  Commission  on  Human  Rlght.s  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  have  recently  declared 
It  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  turn  down  a 
Job  applicant  merely  because  of  an  arrest 
record,  unless  state  law  makes  a  spteclflc 
exception. 
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Soaw  otjaarvers  believe  that  tbe  new  le- 
oleacy  wtU  event  uaiiy  open  mAny  doors  Ui«t 
aow  M«  cloaed  to  the  rehabilitated  aad  ttae 
uajuxtiy  MxuMd. 

The  PedenU  Bureau  of  Investlffttloa  aays 
t^ukt  at  leaat  two  auUloa  of  the  8.7  nuUlon 
AmencAna  arrested  ancuaUy  for  nontrafflc 
oHeuMa  are  never  convicted.  Legally  they 
ire  presumed  Innocent,  but  most  employers 
spurn  them.  The  Job-seeker  with  a  mere  ar- 
rest record  is  excluded  by  nearly  a  tUth  of  the 
several  hundred  state  and  local  govemmant 
agencies  surveyed  last  year  by  Georgetown 
Dnlversltyg  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure  Such  Job-seekers  are  even  more 
unwelcome  m  private  Industry,  according  to 
a  1963  study  by  sociologists  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity Law  School  who  believe  that  the  study 
IS  sUU  valid. 

Even  bleaker  are  the  Job  prospects  of  those 
actually  convicted.  For  them,  government 
agencies  are  among  the  worst  places  to  go  Job 
hunting.  Over  half  the  states  bar  public  em- 
plojrment  to  anyone  with  a  criminal  record, 
and  while  the  federal  govemmeuc  encourages 
others  to  hire  former  criminals.  It  often  hesi- 
tates to  do  so  itself.  Pew  private  companies 
ban  such  hiring,  but  experts  believe  that  a 
widespread  reluctance  to  hire  ex-convlcts  has 
the  same  result  as  a  ban. 

OTUZB    BAMarr^a 

In  addition  to  these  barriers,  myriad  licenc- 
ing requirements  In  various  states  bar  ex- 
convlcta  from  more  than  350  dlnerent  oc- 
cupations ranging  from  fortune  teller,  barber 
and  Jujak  dealer  to  electrician,  mortician  and 
bartender,  according  to  a  study  published 
this  year  by  the  American  Bar  Association's 
National  Clearinghouse  on  Offender  Employ- 
ment Restrictions.  (In  the  last  two  years, 
nine  states  have  barred  denial  of  such  li- 
censes solely  because  of  a  criminal  record.) 

These  barriers  undoubtedly  contribute  to 
the  16%  unemployment  rate  among  ex- 
convlcts  It  Is  largely  because  of  this  trouble 
flnrttng  Jobe.  penologists  say.  that  one  out  of 
three  ex-convicta  soon  returns  to  crime. 

Probably  few  understand  these  frustrations 
better  than  Melvin  Rivers,  a  director  of  the 
Fortune  Society,  an  organization  of  ex-con- 
vlcts As  a  teen-ager.  Mr.  Rivers  was  convicted 
of  assault  and  robbery  "When  I  got  out.  the 
one  thing  I  want  to  do  was  go  straight,  get 
a  Job  and  settle  down."  he  recalls  But  that 
was  far  from  easy  to  do. 

Mr.  Rivers  found  construction  work  cloaed 
off  because,  with  a  record,  he  couldn't  get 
into  the  union  He  could  no  longer  sing  with 
a  group  as  he  used  to  do  because  he  couldn't 
get  a  cabaret  license  to  sing  anywhere  that 
alcoholic  beverages  were  sold  Most  ironically, 
he  couldn't  even  get  a  license  to  pracUce  the 
one  trade  he  had  learned  In  prison,  barber- 
ing. 

At  last,  by  lying  about  his  past,  he  got  a 
Job  scrubbing  pou  in  a  hospital.  Five  weeks 
later  the  truth  was  discovered.  He  was  flred 

Mr  Rivers  might  have  an  easier  time  of  it 
today  because  of  the  softening  attitude  The 
softening,  says  E  Preston  Sharp,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Correctional  Society. 
Is  "no  panacea,  but  It's  an  Important  step  in 
the  right  direction." 


BUMPER  STICKER :   '50  TODAY- 
FUEL  TOMORROW!" 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALLN.  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  foUowlng 
the  President's  remarlLs  on  the  energy 
cnsis  on  November  8.  the  Dayton  Auto- 
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mobile  Club  has  reeponded  with  great 
speed  and  Imagination.  The  club  has 
made  a  commitment  to  develop  a  strong 
and  poeltlve  program  to  educate  motor- 
ists toward  more  efficient  fuel  consump- 
tion, a  commitment  wlilch  I  fully  support. 
According  to  Mr.  Gene  Satchell,  gen- 
eral manager,  the  InlUal  acUon  of  the 
Dayton  AAA  was  to  adopt  a  slogan.  "60 
Today — Fuel  Tomorrow,"  which 

caught  on  Immediately  through  Its  use 
on  bumper  suckers.  Within  the  short 
span  of  2  4  days  after  the  President's 
message.  5,000  of  the  bumper  stickers 
were  printed. 

While  the  stickers  were  being  pro- 
duced, the  Dayton  AAA  contacted  the 
other  major  AAA  oEQces  In  Ohio,  and 
more  than  200.000  sUckers  were  sold  for 
distribution  throughout  Ohio.  Since  then, 
the  enthusiasm  and  acceptance  of  the 
Idea  have  contmued  to  grow,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Dayton  AAA  con- 
tinues to  be  swamped  by  requests  for 
stickers  from  Individuals  and  groups 
throughout  the  Nation, 

The  bumper  sUckers  have  several 
functions.  First,  when  a  motorist  accepts 
and  applies  the  sticker  to  his  car,  he  es- 
sentially endorses  the  idea  of  driving 
50  miles  an  hour.  Second,  the  appearance 
of  the  sticker  publicizes  the  slogan  to 
thousands  of  motorists.  Third.  It  warns 
the  driver  in  the  rear  that  the  car  In 
front  will  be  driving  at  reduced  speeds. 
All  Americans  have  been  asked  to  help 
allev'late  the  fuel  shortage,  and  certainly, 
reducing  auto  speeds  to  50  miles  an  hour 
will  be  one  big  step  In  this  direcUon.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Satchell  and 
the  Dayton  Automobile  Club  for  their 
prompt  and  effective  actions  in  encour- 
aging motorists  to  slow  dowTi  and  save 
on  fuel  consumption.  It  provides  a  good 
example  of  the  effectiveness  that  such 
organizations  can  have  In  promoting  this 
national  effort.  Further,  they  have  been 
effective  in  mobilizing  support  from  Indi- 
vidual motorists  who  must  voluntarily 
cooperate  In  order  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact of  the  fuel  shortage  affecting  us.  I 
fully  endorse  this  program  which  the 
Dayton  Automobile  Club  has  begun. 


CHRISTMAS  WILX,  BE  LONELY  TIME 
FOR  MIA  FAMILIES 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    rLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Christ- 
mas season  Is  fast  approaching. 

For  over  1,000  American  families.  It 
will  be  a  continuation  of  a  tragedy.  Many 
children  will  not  know  the  fate  of  their 
fathers,  many  wives  will  only  know  that 
their  loved  one  Is  missing  in  action. 

This  Nation  should  not  forget  those 
families. 

The  more  than  1,000  American  serv- 
icemen listed  as  missing  In  action  In 
Southeast  Asia  Is  a  matter  which  should 
concern  all  citizens  of  these  United 
States.  At  this  season  of  the  year.  I  be- 
lieve our  Government  should  redouble  its 
efforts  to  determine  the  fate  of  these 
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men  who  served  their  Nation.  To  spare 
any  possible  effort  Is  to  break  faith  with 
these  men  and  their  families.  The  lonely 
feeling  of  not  knowing  is  perhaps  the 
most  terrible  fate  of  all. 

My  friend,  the  very  able  mayor  of  Lake 
City.  Fla..  the  Honorable  James  R.  Tlson, 
has  Just  sent  me  a  telegram  expressing 
his  concern  at  the  plight  of  our  missing 
In  action.  I  would  Uke  to  quote  him  as  an 
example  of  the  concern  which  Is  being 
felt  by  so  many  Americans  who  share 
the  genuine  concern  of  Mayor  Tlson. 

He  said : 

The  cltlaens  of  Lake  City.  Florida,  are 
deeply  concerned  that  more  than  l.aoo  Amer- 
icans are  still  missing  and  have  not  been 
accounted  for  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  Please  use  your  good  ofllces  to 
urge  President  Nixon  and  our  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  in  Washington  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  And  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  without  delay.  Any 
missing  men  who  are  still  alive  should  be 
^jeedUy  repatriated  The  bodies  of  mHalng 
men  who  have  died  should  be  speedily  ex- 
humed and  returned  to  their  families  and 
us.  Teams  seeking  to  uncover  the  fate  of  all 
other  missing  men  should  be  given  Immedi- 
ate authority  to  search  areas  where  the  men 
were  last  known  to  be  alive 

To  that  I  add  my  sincere  support. 

The  ffnest  thing  this  NaUon  could  do 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  to  redouble 
its  efforts  to  find  the  fate  of  our  miss- 
ing In  action  and  bring  some  peace  of 
mind  to  their  loved  ones. 

So  many  of  them  gave  all  they  had  to 
give.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Nation 
can  do  this  for  their  families. 


BLACKS  WERE  LOSERS  IN  ELECTION 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleve- 
land Press  of  November  9  published  a 
letter  to  the  editor  by  Ms,  Martha  L. 
Smith.  It  is  an  eloquent  analysis  of  the 
significance  of  the  recent  city  elections 
for  black  people. 

Ms  Smith  evidently  has  eyes  as  keen 
as  her  heart.  What  she  says  about  Cleve- 
land is  also  true  for  black  and  other  mi- 
nority people  throughout  the  cities  of 
America.  And  the  pity  and  sorrow  she 
expresses  bear  an  implicit  warning  to 
politicians  of  all  political  parties 

To  my  colleagues  in  the  House  I  say: 
Listen — and  what  do  you  hear? 

Blacks  Weu  Losexs  in  EXkcnoN 
(By  Martha  L.  Smith) 

Perk  wor.  Plnkney  won.  Forbes  won.  Since 
the  latter  two  are  non-white.  It  is  rather 
Ironic  that  it  can  be  unconditionally  stated 
that  the  loeers  in  this  race  are  the  black  peo- 
ple of  Greater  Cleveland 

Perhaps  I  am  naive  Perhaps  It  Is  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  winner  in  a  mayoral, 
eouncllmanlc  or  school  board  election  shoxild 
do  more  than  profit  personally  from  his 
victory  A  strong  Democratic  Partv  is  nothing 
new  to  Cleveland  and  that  a  few  black  poli- 
ticians have  wielded  a  certain  amount  of 
power  and  lined  their  own  pockets  Is  nothing 
new  either. 

Whether  the  part^  was  strong  or  not, 
whether  there  have  been  strong  Democratic 
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or  Republican  black  candidates,  one  situa- 
tion has  remamed  constant  The  black  popu- 
lation of  Cleveland  has  been  unemployed  or 
underemployed,  poorly  housed,  undernour- 
ished and  lacked  proper  health  and  welfare 
benefits  Black  children  of  Cleveland  have 
attended  overcrowded  schools,  with  inade- 
quate facilities  Many  graduates  of  black  high 
schools  cannot  read  and  write  well  enough 
to  complete  Job  applications;  reading  scores 
for  children  In  inner  city  schools  compare 
unfavorably  with  the  state  averages. 

George  Forbes  and  Arnold  Plnkney's  re- 
election have  not  affected  the  fate  of  black 
people  In  Cleveland  A  few  of  their  personal 
favorites,  henchmen  and  sycophants  wUl 
probably  profit,  but  not  the  black  masses. 

The  2l8t  District  Caucus,  representing 
hope  for  the  disenfranchised  whatever  their 
party  affiliation,  falters.  Maybe  one  day  the 
black  voters  will  realize  that  partisan  poli- 
tics will  benefit  only  a  few.  One  day  we  will 
learn  to  support  the  party  or  politician  that 
offers  us  the  best  deal. 

Forbes  and  Plnkney,  like  me.  are  black.  I 
wish  I  could  feel  warm  and  proud  and  Joy- 
ful. But  I  feel  cold,  pity  for  the  black  chil- 
dren of  Cleveland  whose  sole  black  represen- 
tative parrots  the  will  of  Paxil  Brlggs,  who 
has  demonstrated  singular  unconcern  and 
arrogant  evasion  regarding  their  education. 

I  feel  compassion  for  the  dedicated  par- 
ents and  citizens  of  many  wards  who  worked 
long  and  hard  in  the  only  way  they  knew  to 
elect  those  they  felt  woiild  represent  them 
m  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  They  were 
powerless  against  the  machine — and  hu- 
manity lost  another  round. 

Let  those  who  can,  rejoice. 


MORAL  SELL-OUT  TO  PORTUGAL? 


HON   CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
disturbing  rumors  afloat  that  the  United 
States  will  more  strongly  back  the  re- 
pressive Portuguese  Government  In  Its 
suppression  of  the  liberation  movements 
in  its  African  colonies. 

Portugal  has  refu.sed  to  grant  Inde- 
pendence to  its  African  colonies.  Instead, 
it  bleeds  the  colonies  economically,  stifles 
the  colonies  politically  and  denies  the 
right  of  the  black  majorities  there  to 
freedom.  The  US  Government  already 
sanctions  the  export  of  deadly  herbicides 
and  pesticides  to  Portugal  for  use  in  the 
colonies.  This  in  itself  is  moral  complic- 
ity by  our  Government  in  the  slaughter 
and  starvation  of  African  liberation 
forces  and  Innocent  farmers.  The  .sals 
of  these  chemicals  would  be  outlawed 
by  legLslatlon  which  I  have  introduced. 

Now.  however,  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment is  asking  even  more.  It  Is  a,sklng  the 
United  States  to  help  block  the  admis- 
sion of  Guinea-Bissau,  a  West  African 
colony,  Into  the  United  Nations,  It  Is 
asking  for  mllltar>'  equipment  to  be  used 
against  the  liberation  forces  In  Africa. 
It  Is  asking  the  United  States  «6  aban- 
don our  12-year-old  policy  of  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  arms  supplied  to  Portugal 
In  Its  capacity  as  a  NATO  ally  against 
the  guerilla  movements  In  Its  African 
colonies. 

The  United  States  already  suffers  from 
a  poor  reputation  In  International  af- 
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fairs  Other  nations  are  fully  aware  of 
our  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  and  our 
providing  economic  and  military  aid 
to  dictatorships  around  the  world.  The 
illegality  of  our  violation  of  international 
law  through  tne  purchasmg  of  Rhodesian 
chrome,  In  defiance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, certainly  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 
If  the  United  States  now  aligns  itself 
with  the  Portuguese  Government  against 
the  just  wishes  of  the  African  colonies 
for  independence,  our  stock  In  world 
opinion  will  plummet  even  further. 


URBAN   EDUCATION:    THE    FISCAL 
CRISIS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

i-iF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  title  I  of  the  Eiementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  during  discussion  of  the 
treatment  of  the  title  I  formula  in  the 
Labor  HEW  appropnations  conference 
report,  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
the  fact  that  the  most  urbanized  Stat«.s 
receive  the  highest  proportion  of  title  I 
fimds,  and  that  the  large  city  school  dis- 
tricts within  those  Stales  get  propor- 
tionately more  fimds  than  the  smaller 
school  districts  In  the  same  StAle.  This 
discussion  has  been  characterized  by  a 
great  deal  of  grumbUng  and  complaint 
about  the  "inequity"  of  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

These  discussions  have  made  me  think 
about  the  larger  picture — the  desperate 
situation  most  big  cities  continuously 
face  In  financing  public  education.  I 
would  like  to  shed  some  Light  on  this 
problem  by  explaining  what  the  situa- 
tion actually  is  in  regard  to  the  needs  of 
cities  for  Federal  aid  for  education. 

In  the  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States  exists  a  cnsis  in  education  finance 
that  is  unmatched  in  either  suburb  or 
rural  area.  It  is  true  that  in  most  com- 
munities school  boards  are  faced  with 
increased  demands  for  educational  serv- 
ices, higher  costs,  and  higher  salaries  on 
one  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  tax- 
payers are  refusing  additional  support 
for  their  schools.  Federal  aid  is  not  in- 
creasing and  State  governments  have 
not  come  up  with  any  financial  solutions 
While  these  problems  extend  across  city 
boimdaries  into  suburbs  and  rural  areas 
as  well,  no  areas  are  a.s  threatened  as  are 
the  large  cities. 

Urban  fiscal  problems  are  overwhelm- 
ing for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  major 
effect  seems  to  have  come  from  a  grad- 
ual shift  In  population  that  ha.^  left  cities 
densely  inhabited  by  a  large  proportioii 
of  low-income  or  unemployed  minority 
group  resident.^,  who  are  in  greater  need 
of  special  educational  and  other  services 
than  any  other  group  of  people  in  this 
country.  It  Is  as  though  cities  have  said 
"give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled msusses  yearning  to  breathe  free" 
and  now  that  they  have  come  and  stayed 
and  have  borne  children,  the  city  can  no 
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longer  adequately  support  them  or  edu- 
cate them,  and  ihey  are  certainl.v  not 
breathing  free. 

There  is  an  additional  problem  that 
large  cities  face:  the  desertion  of  eco- 
nomic activities  that,  along  with  higher 
Income  residents,  formerly  provided  a 
tax  base  that  helped  to  support  the  pub- 
lic schools  As  a  result,  the  primarj-  sup- 
port for  urban  education  has  become  the 
property  tax. 

However,  in  the  excellent  book,  '■Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Education'  by  Joel  Berkc  and 
Michael  Kirst.  Berke  points  out  that: 

It  is  the  property  ta.x  base  that  Is  tapped 
for  virtually  all  locally  raised  revenue  for 
education.  The  traditionally  higher  city  prop- 
erty tax  base  has  been  threatened  to  recent 
decades  by  a  very  slow  rate  of  growth  In 
the  northeast,  the  most  recent  studies  show 
that  suburban  property  values  climbed  an 
average  of  three  times  as  much  as  did  those 
of  the  central  cities;  in  the  midwest,  subur- 
ban property  appreciation  was  more  than 
six  times  that  m  the  core  cities.  For  all  sec- 
tions of  the  nation,  suburban  property 
growth  rate  was  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  that  of  the  central  cities 

Growth  to  educational  expenditures  has 
far  outstripped  this  slow  rate  of  growth  In 
the  urban  property  tax  base  Professors 
James.  Kelly,  and  Garms  documented  this 
phenomenon  in  fourteen  large  cnies  between 
1930  and  1960.  They  found  that  per  pupil 
educational  expenditures  rose  three  times  as 
fast  as  property  values. 

Thus,  the  situation,  as  you  can  clearly 
see.  is  grave 

But  wait,  there  is  even  more.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  tax  base  of  support 
for  the  cities'  services  Is  being  eroded,  the 
cities'  residents  are  m  need  of  and  de- 
manding greater  expenditures  for  health 
ser-vlces,  welfare,  sanitation,  transporta- 
tion, public  housing  and  all  the  other 
services  required  by  a  high-cost  urban 
population.  Thus,  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  city  budget  is  available  for  public 
education  than  is  available  for  educating 
the  children  in  wealthier  communities. 

And,  to  quote  Berke  once  again, 

Cities  raise  about  30  percent  less  per 
capita  for  education  from  local  taxes.  On  the 
other  hand,  central  city  res:dents  tax  them- 
selves considerably  more  heavily  than  is  the 
case  wnth  their  suburban  counterparts;  city 
per  capita  tax  effort  (taxes  as  a  percent  of 
income)  is  over  40  percent  hlg.^jer  than  in 
surrounding  areas.  In  short,  core  cities  spend 
less  p)er  pupil  than  do  other  parts  of  metro- 
politan Eireas  while  taxing  themselves  mare 
heavily. 

There  are  two  more  very  important 
factors  that  contribute  substantially  to 
urban  fiscal  problems  in  providing  edu- 
cational services  There  are,  first,  the 
liigher  cost  of  city  education  budget 
ite-Tis.  and  second,  the  socio-eonomic 
characteristics  of  the  urban  school  popu- 
lation. This  combination  results  in  less 
education  per  dollar  in  the  city  than  in 
the  suburb  or  rural  area. 

We  all  know  that  such  high  cost  items 
as  teachers  salaries,  for  example,  keep 
the  urban  education  budget  somewhere 
close  to  the  sky.  Urban  teachers  com- 
mand high  pay  not  only  because  of  ag- 
gressive union  tactics,  but  also  because 
they  tend  to  have  more  seniority  thsin 
teachers  In  other  places.  Administrative 
and  other  education  personnel  in  cities 
command  higher  ssilaries  as  well. 

Urban  children  are  more  often  poor, 
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handicapped,  nonwhlte,  foreign-bom, 
non- English  speaking,  and  from  families 
with  fewer  average  years  of  schooling 
Chan  children  living  elsewhere.  Concen- 
trated among  city  children  are  those  who 
have  traditionally  been  victims  of  pov- 
erty and  prejudice.  Benign  neglect  has 
become  malignant  disregard.  Education 
for  these  children  necessarily  must  have 
a  higher  price  tag.  It  must  Include  com- 
pensatory assistance  in  reading  and 
math:  English  as  a  second  language; 
special  classes  for  the  emotionally  and 
physically  handicapped;  summer  recrea- 
tion programs;  summer  academic  pro- 
grams; vocational  education  programs; 
adult  education;  supplementary  nutri- 
tional programs;  preschool  classes;  and 
special  training  of  all  kinds  for  teachers. 

To  siommarlze  the  fiscal  context  of 
urban  education  Joel  Berke  says: 

Though  raising  adequate  revenues  for  edu- 
cation Is  a  serious  problem  In  all  areas  of 
the  nation,  we  have  found  that  the  fiscal 
crisis  Is  most  threatening  In  the  larger  cities 
of  the  nation.  The  trend  In  metropolitan 
development  has  left  them  with  a  less  af- 
fluent population  and  a  resource  base  that  Is 
falling  to  grow  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  meet 
increasing  needs.  Because  large  urban  areas 
have  higher  public  service  needs,  a  much 
lower  proportion  of  their  expenditures  can  be 
devoted  to  education  than  Is  true  In  subur- 
ban areas.  The  result  Is.  of  course,  propor- 
tionately lower  educational  expenditures  in 
cities  than  In  their  environs  despite  higher 
tax  efforts  In  the  cities.  Unfortunately  these 
problems  are  compounded  by  the  Inherently 
more  costly  nature  of  urban  education:  ex- 
penses are  higher  In  big  clUes  and  pupil 
populations  there  Include  more  children  In 
need  of  expensive  supplementary  educational 
techniques.  State  regulations  and  state  aid 
rather  than  compensating  for  these  urban 
disadvantages  often  act  to  exacerbate  them. 

I  hope  this  brief  description  of  one 
aspect  of  the  plight  of  urban  education — 
the  fiscal  aspect — will  help  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
the  Congress  ais  a  whole  to  understand 
why  those  of  us  whose  districts  contain 
urban  areas  like  those  described  above 
are  pushing  for  a  title  I  formula  that  will 
not  take  money  for  education  away  from 
our  children. 


SUPPORT  OP  H.R.  11238 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    KIMKXSOTA 

m  THE  H008E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  11238  passed  yesterday.  I 
commend  the  actions  of  Representative 
GuDE  and  the  entire  District  Committee 
In  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  incorporation  of  an  aidoption  sub- 
sidy Into  our  EWslrtct's  human  services 
programs  is  a  very  sound  addition.  It 
provides  a  family  with  limited  means, 
but  much  love  and  human  kindness,  the 
opportunity  to  adopt  permanently  a  child 
who  may  previously  have  been  a  ward 
of  the  State.  It  is  our  duty  and  privilege 
to  encourage  this  kind  of  behavior  when- 
ever possible. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  not  stop  here  in  our  efforts 
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to  Improve  the  eidoption  system.  Prob- 
lems of  a  similar  nature  exist  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  encourage  the  ef- 
forts of  their  own  areas  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

I,  along  with  other  Members  of  this 
body,  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  ol  the  adopted 
child  In  various  parts  of  this  country 
In  many  States  it  Is  extremely  difficult 
and  frequently  illegal  for  the  adoptee, 
regardless  of  age  or  legal  status,  to  ob- 
tain access  to  their  personal  or  medical 
histories.  This  situation  should  be  Im- 
proved. In  Instances  where  it  would  be 
useful  If  not  Imperative  to  locate  that 
Information  for  either  physical  or  psy- 
chological medical  purposes,  a  coordina- 
tion system  must  be  initiated  Research 
Into  the  proper  methods  should  be  en- 
couraged at  the  earliest  possible  point. 

In  short,  I  am  urging  that  this  body 
thoroughly  examine  and  evaluate  the 
statutes  governing  adoption  in  general 
and  the  legal  relationships  Inherent  in 
our  system. 


A  DECISION  FOR  THE  DECADE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    n).\HO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS  Mr  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple are  proposing  that  we  ration  gaso- 
line In  an  effort  to  equitably  distribute 
our  short  supplies  of  fuel.  However,  I 
wonder  If  the  advocates  of  rationing 
resilly  understand  what  they  are  asking 
for. 

At  least  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
tors seem  to  understand  that  a  return 
to  a  free  market  is  the  only  real  solution 
to  the  energy  shortage.  A  recent  editorial 
pointed  out  the  pitfalls  of  rationing:  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  article 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress : 

A   Decision   fob   the   Dscaoe 

The  moet  Important  thing  for  Washington 
policymakers  to  remember  as  they  debat« 
Immediate  steps  to  deal  with  the  energy 
•hortages  Is  that  the  problem  Is  not  a  tem- 
porary one.  The  course  the  government 
chooses  to  deal  with  the  current  "emer- 
gency" will  mc««  than  likely  lock  the  nation 
Into  that  solution  for  at  least  the  remainder 
of  the  decade. 

We  wonder  if  Senator  Manafleld.  Senator 
Proxmlre.  Chase  Manhattan's  David  Rocke- 
feller and  all  the  others  urging  rationing 
have  fully  considered  that  prospect.  The 
current  energy  problem,  as  Llndley  Clark 
note*  today.  Is  not  a  temporary  wartime 
emergency.  Since  no  energy  surplus  is  in 
sight  this  side  of  the  development  of  nu- 
clear fusion,  there  wUI  be  no  time  at  which 
the  end  of  rationing  wUl  be  politically  logi- 
cal. If  politicians  will  not  let  the  price  of 
fuel  go  up  now.  why  should  we  expect  them 
to  be  braver  later  on? 

So  If  temporary  rationing  Is  Imposed,  It 
will  be  succeeded  by  Pha«e  a  rationing  and 
Phase  3  rationing  and  on  and  on  through 
the  decade  But  as  we  have  so  painAilly 
learned  with  price  controls,  no  group  of  bu- 
reaucraU  \s  wise  enough  to  take  the  place 
of  market  mechanisms  In  ciirblng  wasteful 
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use  of  resources  with  minimum  economic 
disruption. 

Relatively  mild  mandaiory  allocation  plans 
are  already  In  place  for  fuel  oil.  and  are 
already  providing  a  taste  of  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  rationing  Allocations,  naturally,  are 
based  on  la*t  year's  usage  This  means  coal 
mines  cant  get  the  extra  dlesel  fuel  they 
need  to  boost  production  to  help  out  with 
the  energy  crisis.  If  the  government  now 
expands  this  kind  of  economic  decision  to 
other  products,  and  extends  it  through  a 
decade,  the  effect  will  be  to  strangle  the 
economy. 

Treasury  Secretary  Shulta  and  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers  realize  rationing 
would  have  calamitous  result*,  but  their 
suggestions  of  a  federal  gasoline  surtax  to 
cut  Into  demand  Is  only  reasonable  by  com- 
parison. While  such  a  tax  would  not  dam- 
age the  economy  by  distorting  resource  allo- 
cation. It  would  also  be  more  than  tempo- 
rary. Once  supply  and  demand  equUlbrates 
around  the  surtax,  removal  of  the  tax  at 
some  future  date  would  cause  price  disrup- 
tions the  politicians  would  not  want  to  face. 

While  not  as  bad  as  rationing,  the  surtax 
scheme  would  also  push  the  nation  further 
away  from  self-sulHclency  In  energy.  Shale 
oU,  for  example,  might  become  economically 
feasible  If  the  price  of  crude  oil  reaches  $a.5b 
a  barrel,  but  only  If  Industry  can  capture 
that  98.60.  If  the  equivalent  price  of  crude 
Is  pushed  to  that  level  with  a  surtax,  the 
government  gets  the  revenues  and  shale  will 
remain  unprofitable  and  thus  undeveloped. 
A  10-cent  per  gallon  surtax  would  roughly 
mean  the  price  of  crude  would  have  to  go  to 
tia.50  a  barrel  before  shale  oil  became  an 
economically  attractive   energy   source 

Even  In  the  very  short  run,  either  ration- 
ing or  surtax  would  discourage  an  Increase 
In  domestic  crude  production.  There  Is  not 
much  excess  production  capacity  In  the  na- 
tion, but  there  Is  some  that  could  be  realized 
through  secondary  recovery  of  oU  f)ool8.  TTieee 
are  not  being  tapped  because  it's  not  profit- 
able to  do  so  at  government-controlled  crude 
prlcee.  A  surtax  would  not  change  this  pic- 
ture for  the  better  and  conceivably  could 
forc«  aome  operators  out  of  production;  If 
the  surtax  is  set  too  high.  It  would  force  net 
revenues  from  crude  production  downward. 

The  surest  way  to  cut  demand  and  at  the 
same  time  maximize  production  Is  to  free  the 
price  of  oil  and  oil  products.  Both  the  White 
House  and  Congress  know  this  will  work, 
we're  sure.  But  they  are  afraid  that  supply 
wUl  meet  demand  at  fantastically  high  prices, 
that  the  oil  companies  wUl  reap  windfall 
profits,  and  the  public  wUl  be  outraged. 

The  beet  guesses  on  elasticity  of  demand 
for  petroleum  products  suggest  that  a  3'~c 
Increase  In  price  will  result  In  a  1  %  drop 
In  salee.  In  other  words,  to  cut  gasoline  con- 
sumption 16%  without  rationing,  the  price 
would  have  to  Increase  to  something  like 
57  cents  a  gaUon.  The  increase  might  be 
more  for  a  short  period  as  the  market  ad- 
justs, and  perhaps  special  measures  could  be 
taken  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  car-owning 
poot  (Why  not  make  food  stamps  redeem- 
able In  filling  stations?)  But  the  gasoline 
price  could  go  far  above  57  cents  without 
reaching  the  levels  Europeans  have  tolerated 
for  many  years  Compared  with  rationing, 
It's  a  bargain. 

The  rationing  advocates,  who  also  include 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  are  only  deceiving  them- 
selves If  they  genuinely  believe  sxich  a  pro- 
gram will  both  minimize  U.S.  dependence 
on  Arab  oU  and  also  protect  f>oor  Americans 
by  guaranteeing  them  a  fair  share  of  low- 
price  gasoline.  The  economic  deetructlveness 
of  rationing  would  simply  create  a  lot  more 
poor  people,  and  public  opinion  would  form 
around  the  Idea  of  peace  at  any  price  with 
the  sheiks.  The  rationing  advocates  also  de- 
lude themselves  If  they  act  out  of  hazy  mem- 
ories of  how  well  the  World  War  II  experi- 
ence    with     coupons    worked.     There     were 
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roughly  33  million  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  during  World  War  11  and  a 
black  market  was  rampant  then.  There  are 
now  118  million  vehicles,  and  they  are  used 
in  ways  much  more  central  to  both  dally  life 
and  economic  growth. 

Congress  at  least  Is  not  mandating  ration- 
ing, leaving  that  decision  to  the  President 
Mr.  Nixon  already  has  It  within  his  power  to 
decontrol  prices  in  the  petroleum  Industry, 
although  Congress  persists  in  denying  him 
that  authority  over  natural  gas.  The  deci- 
sion Mr.  Nixon  makes  wUl  be  among  the  most 
Important  of  his  presidency  It  wul  mean  a 
free  market  or  ration  coupons  Into  the  1980e. 


AFRICA    AND    THE    BYRD 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  members 
have  recently  issued  their  "Report  of 
Special  Study  Mission  to  East  and  West 
Africa."  The  report  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Bingham)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
BiESTER)  deserves  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers, and  I  commend  It  to  them.  I  was 
especially  impressed  by  the  Introductory 
remarks  of  our  colleagues.  They,  as  have 
others  involved  in  Africa  affairs,  stress 
the  negative  effect  of  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  amendment,  the  so-called  Byrd 
amendment. 

The  entire  introduction  to  the  report 
follows : 

iNTBODUCnON 

Africa  is  an  enormous  continent  of  In- 
credible diversity.  Pew  generalizations  about 
It  are  p>o6slble.  Each  country  Is  different  from 
every  other. 

Therefore  the  bulk  of  this  report  will  con- 
sist of  our  comments  on  the  situation  In 
Individual  covmtrles.  In  the  case  of  Ldberla, 
South  Africa,  Lesotho,  and  Kenya,  these 
conunents  will  represent  a  synthesis  of  our 
Joint  views.  The  sections  on  Tanzania  and 
Somalia  represent  the  Individual  comments 
of  Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham,  and  the  section 
on  Nigeria  those  of  Hon.  Edward  Blester. 

There  Is  one  matter  affecting  our  relations 
with  all  of  Africa  which  deserves  comment  at 
this  point.  We  can  report  most  emphatically 
that  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Congress  In  di- 
recting the  President  to  permit  Importation 
of  chrome  from  Rhodesia  has  gravely  dam- 
aged the  U.S.  Image  in  most  of  Africa.  By 
this  action  the  United  States  Is  made  to  ap- 
pear as  a  nation  that  deliberately  violates  Its 
International  legal  obligations  and  even  more 
Importantly,  as  a  nation  which  supports  a 
white  minority  regime  universally  regarded 
as  Illegal  against  the  interest  of  the  ap- 
proximately five  million  blacks  In  Rhodesia 
and  against  the  profound  senslbUltles  of 
black  Africans  throughout  the  continent. 
This  conclusion  was  based  on  numerous  con- 
versations with  Americans  and  Africans  in 
all  the  countries  we  visited,  Including  many 
South  African  whites. 

In  addition  to  interfering  with  the  pur- 
suit of  U.S.  objectives  In  Africa,  the  effect 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  has  been  to  weaken 
seriously  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
I>er8uade  other  nations  to  live  up  to  their 
International  obligations. 

The  damage  to  U.S.  interests  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Byrd  amendment  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  argu- 
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ments  made  for  the  adoption  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  have  been  proven  false 

Repeal  of  this  pernicious  legislative  action 
would  open  new  opportunities  for  the  Im- 
provement of  U.S. -African  relationships  with 
a  variety  of  beneficial  consequences 

The  order  of  the  sections  of  this  report 
which  follow  Is  based  upon  the  chronology 
of  our  visits  and  has  no  other  significance. 

The  Congress  has  before  it  legislation 
to  negate  the  Rhodesian  chrome  amend- 
ment. This  legislation,  if  passed,  would 
mean  that  the  United  States  would  again 
be  in  compliance  with  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia. 


VETERANS  EDUCATION  PROJECT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NXW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  post- 
Vietnam  days,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  being  made  by 
various  groups  and  individuals  in  pro- 
viding counseling,  training,  and  special 
services  to  the  Vietnam-era  veteran.  The 
American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges  in  conjunction  u-ith  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  made  sig- 
nificant contribution  in  this  area  with 
their  veterans  education  project.  Under 
the  capable  guidance  of  Mr.  William  E. 
Lawson,  the  veterans  education  project 
is  well  on  its  way  toward  providing  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  and  assistance  pro- 
gram for  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  are  working  with  veterans, 
as  well  as  providing  special  services  for 
educationally  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged veterans. 

Bill  Lawson  and  the  veterans  educa- 
tion project  has  tried,  with  much  success, 
to  make  the  concept  of  one-stop  centers 
for  veterans'  services  a  reality  for  all 
veterans. 

I  Include  a  brief  sjTiopsls  of  the  vet- 
erans education  project  for  the  perusal 
of  my  colleagues: 

Veterans  Education  Project  of  thb  Ameri- 
can Association  of  CoMMrNrry  and  JxnnoH 
Colleges  and  thx  VS.  Office  of  BSjtjcation 

COALS  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  Veterans  Education  Project  (VEP) 
was  established  to  provide  a  national  clear- 
inghouse and  assistance  program  for  colleges 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  who  are  working 
with  veterans,  as  well  as  to  provide  special 
services  for  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  veterans. 

The  principal  components  of  the  program 
are: 

(1)  a  series  of  regional  conferences  around 
the  country  held  early  in  the  project  and 
again  after  six  months; 

(2)  the  establishment  of  an  informational 
clearinghouse  serving  college  personnel,  and 
other  postsecondary  organizations  and  agen- 
cies throughout  the  year. 

These  goals  are  facilitated  by  working 
through  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
munity and  Junior  Colleges  (AACJC)  which 
enrolls  over  1,100  2-year  community  and 
junior  colleges  (2,700,000  students)  through- 
out the  country.  The  Project  also  maintains 
a  close  working  relationship  with  other  na- 
tional organizations  In  such  fields  as  higher 
education,    vocational   education,   personnel 
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and  guidance  work  admissions  and  testing, 
as  well  as  with  veterans  organizations,  of 
which  one  is  the  National  Association  of  Con- 
cerned Veterans  ( NACV  i 

The  goals  would  be  accomplished  by  co- 
ordinating and  working  as  directlv  as  pos- 
sible with- 

(1)  the  new  veterans  education  program 
at  coUeges  throughout  the  U.S — comple- 
menting that  program  and.  at  the  same  time, 
serving  many  of  the  hundreds  of  other  col- 
leges throughout  the  US  which  are  work- 
ing with  veterans : 

(2)  the  work  of  the  new  veterans  educa- 
tion regional  coordinators  who  are  appointed 
In  the  ten  regional  offices  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  (USOE'  whose 
duty  will  be  to  assist  colleges,  military  bases 
and  other  institutions  and  agencies  in  each 
region  to  develop  better  programs  for  vet- 
erans; 

(3)  the  work  of  other  USOE  personnel  in 
the  regional  offices,  including  staffs  of  the 
Talent  Search.  Upward  Bound  Special  Serv- 
ices for  the  Disadvantaged  and  student  fi- 
nancial aid  personnel  who  will  be  working 
with  coUeges  on  problems  of  veterans  edu- 
cation; 

(4)  college  directors  of  veterans  programs 
to  provide  Information  to  bear  on  programs 
and  needs  of  veterans  in  each  region; 

(5)  other  personnel  who  are  working  with 
veterans  and  servicemen  providing  them  vrtth 
veterans  Information. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Since  the  project  originated  on  January  a, 
1973,  many  of  the  proposed  goals  have  been 
accomplished: 

REGIONAL    CONFERENCES 

Under  the  directorship  of  Patrick  Mc- 
Laughlin, the  Initial  phase  of  the  project  was 
completed  on  March  8  and  9,  1973,  in  At- 
lanta, the  last  of  five  regional  conferences 
The  other  cities  hosting  the  conferences  were 
New  York.  Chicago,  Dallas,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  second  group  of  conference;*  were 
held  between  the  dates  of  September  20  and 
November  9,  1973.  This  second  series  of  two- 
day  conferences  were  held  in  Albuquerque, 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Both  series  utilized  a  multitude  of  ex- 
ceUent  resource  people  assembled  from 
throughout  the  country  to  share  their  exper- 
tise with  the  educational  representatives.  In 
addition,  many  Vietnam  veterans,  active  at 
the  local,  state  and  national  levels,  played 
major  roles  in  each  of  the  regional  confer- 
ences. 

A  total  of  1,200  representatives,  mainly 
college  administrators  from  various  offices  of 
guidance,  personnel  and  student  aSalrs,  from 
over  900  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
associations  active  In  veterans'  afTalrs  at- 
tended the  first  series  of  conferences  How- 
ever, after  the  VCOI  amendment  veterans' 
offices  were  established  and  therefore,  the  at- 
tendees at  the  second  series  of  conferences 
were  mainly  veterans'  counselors,  advtsors, 
veterans'  affairs  officers  and  coordinators. 

These  conferences  provided  Information  on 
current  problems  confronting  young  veterans 
and  presented  models  stressing  particular  ap- 
proaches to  deal  with  those  problems.  Re- 
source specialists  made  presentations  and 
conducted  seminars  on  everything  from  fed- 
eral legislation  to  the  role  of  a  campus  veter- 
ans' association.  Seminars  also  focused  on 
the  needs  of  disabled,  educationally  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  veterans  along  with 
the  problems  of  rural  and  statewide  out- 
reach and  other  than  honorable  discharges. 
As  already  mentioned,  there  were  presenta- 
tions by  keynote  speakers.  Dr.  James  Bow- 
man, the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  Studies 
and  Programs  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey  who 
was  delegated  as  the  project  director  for  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  lETS)  Study, 
spoke  on  the  special  study  done  on  Educa- 
tional   Assist anct    to    Vets:    A    Comparatit>e 
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study  of  Three  GJ.  BilU.  TtUa  was  one  aspect 
whereby  a  completed  study  mandated  by  spe- 
cial funds  from  Congress  via  the  Veterans 
Administration,  was  taken  to  the  community. 
Another  presentation  was  given  by  Jerry  Mil- 
ler. Director  of  the  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion   of    Service    Experience    (CASE). 

Other  prominent  speakers  were  Dr.  Walter 
Oaie.  Director  of  the  Veterans  Program  Unit 
of  the  USOE;  M,  Robert  Buflner.  Secretary  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped:  Cozmnlttee  on  Disabled 
Veterans;  Mr.  James  Mayor,  President  of 
NACV;  Mr.  Guy  McMlchael.  General  Counsel. 
Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 

All  seminars  and  speakers  at  tlie  confer- 
ences were  structured  to  serve  both  those  at- 
tendees who  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  others  who 
were  extremely  knowledgeable  about  mort 
aspects.  Variety  and  scheduling  provided  such 
adaptability  for  the  attendees.  According  to 
the  comments  from  conference  participants, 
these  conferences  were  the  most  extensive 
and  productive  held  to  date  on  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  Vietnam  era  veteran. 

IMTORMATION    CLXARIl*GHOtJS« 

The  second  j»rt  of  the  project's  pro- 
gram was  directed  toward  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  an  informational  clearing- 
house. The  most  Important  aspect  of  this 
clearinghouse  Is  that  It  provided  for  thou- 
sands of  Institutions,  agencies,  and  Individ- 
uals an  accessible  bureau  to  provide  them 
with  various  publications,  periodicals,  and 
resources  of  Information  prepared  by  groups 
such  as  the  President's  Comjnittee  on  Dis- 
abled Veterans.  National  Association  of  Con- 
cerned Veterans.  The  American  Veterans 
Committee,  Veterans  Education  and  Train- 
ing Services  lof  the  National  League  of  Cit- 
ies. Council  of  Mayors*,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  National  Jobs  for  Veterans 
Committee.  T7SOE  and  others.  This  Informa- 
tion is  sent  to  thoee  seekmg  knowledge  of 
various  kinds  of  veterans'  programs  and  serv- 
ices throughout  the  year.  The  project  has 
also  developed  Operation  Vet,  an  action  pub- 
llcatlon  for  higher  education.  The  veterans 
BtafT.  along  with  selected  experts  from  around 
the  nation  have  also  authored  a  handbook 
for  program^,  staffing  and  assistance,  called 
Veterans  on  Campus.  The  cost  of  this  vital 
resoxirce  book  was  at>8orbed  by  the  VEP  as 
part  of  their  clearmghouae  concept. 


H-\ROLD  L.  CRANE  HONORED  BY 
NASSAU  COUNTY  PRESS  ASSOCL^- 
TION 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr  LENT.  Mr  Speaker,  on  October 
26  one  oJ  my  constltuenta.  Mr.  Harold  L. 
Crane,  received  the  "Good  Neighbor" 
award  from  the  Nassau  County  Pre«s  As- 
sociation of  Long  LMand  Mr  Crane  has 
a  record  of  distinguished  community 
service,  and  I  am  pleased  to  include  a 
summary  of  his  accompUahmentfl  in  the 
RECctD  at  this  point: 

LlOITS    CUTB    or    WAJfT4CH, 

Wantai;h.  N.7. 
The  Nassau  County  Press  Association  of 
Long  Island — New  York  honored  Harold  L. 
Crane,  a  Certified  Residential  Broker,  of  3950 
Merrick  Road.  Wantagh,  Long  Island  with  a 
dinner  October  'ieth,  1973  at  the  Lklo  Golf 
Club.  Lido  Beach,  Long  Island.  New  York. 
His  Good  Neighbor  award  took  Into  account 
the  towns  of  Merrick.  BelUnore.  Wanta^  and 
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Seaford.  Long  Island  where  he  has  t>een  most 
active  all  of  his  life. 

His  past  accomplishments  Include  being  a 
Past  Commander  of  the  Wantagh  American 
Legion  Poet  1373  in  1961-2.  Past  President  of 
South  Shore  Chapter  of  the  Long  Island  Real 
Estate  Board  1W64-6,  Past  President  of  the 
Lions  Clubs  20  K  3  Wantagh  for  1967^  and 
again  1973--3.  Chairman  of  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association  1969.  Director  of  Wantagh's 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1947-8-9  and  50. 
Chairman  of  the  Bishop's  Special  Gifts  Com- 
mittee for  St.  William  the  Abbot  R  C  Parish 
1973  and  Co-Chalrman  1973.  Executive  of  Boy 
Scout  Troop  96  1961-6  Wantagh  American 
Legion  Sp>onsored.  Executive  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Troop  at  St.  William  R.  C.  Church  1960-61. 
Realtor  Crane  has  been  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Brokers 
and  a  Governor  of  this  Institute  for  five 
years  1987-72.  Now  a  Council  Member. 


THE  UGLY  AMERICAN  IN  INDIA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CAi-irOfLNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.      ROUSSELOT.      Mr.      Speaker, 

throughout  its  sordid  history,  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  permitted  private  in- 
terests, both  In  this  country  and  abroad, 
to  reap  enormous  profits  at  the  expense 
of  American  taxpayers.  Moreover,  for- 
eign aid  has  achieved  little  in  terms  of 
International  friendship.  In  fact.  Indi- 
ana, one  of  the  chief  recipients  of  our 
benevolence,  has  been  notoriously  un- 
grateful. 

A  recent  example  of  the  folly  of  for- 
eign aid  was  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  at  Turapur.  India.  Al- 
though millions  of  American  aid  dollars 
have  been  spent  for  construction,  the 
project  was  a  fiasco  which  contributed 
to  anti- American  sentiment  in  India. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Mandt.  a  former  em- 
ployee of  C  F  Braun  &  Co  .  has  pre- 
pared a  paper  which  he  has  requested  I 
place  in  the  Concrkssional  Record  to 
describe  the  major  problems  which  the 
powerplant  project  encountered.  I  am 
inserting  excerpts  of  Mr.  Mandt's 
paper: 

Wht  Porxicn  Aid  Shottu)  Be  DucoNTtircrxD, 
EarxdAiXT  im  India 

Pacts  concerning  engineering  and  con- 
struction of  the  Tarapur  Nuclear  Power 
Plant  In  India: 

General  Electric  Co..  of  San  Jose.  Califor- 
nia, was  the  prime  contractor  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 

Bechtel  Corp..  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
was  the  subcontractor  for  conventional  en- 
gineering and  site  construction  under  Gen- 
eral Electric. 

The  power  plant  consisted  of  two  reactors 
and  two  electric  generators.  The  combined 
output  Is  400.000  kilowatts.  Two  dual  cycle 
boiling  water  reactors.  The  nuclear  system 
was  designed  by  G^.  In  Sen  Jose,  at  their 
atomic  division.  Reactor  vessels  were  built 
by  Combustion  Engineering  Co,  electrical 
generators   by  GJ:. 

Porelgn  aid  to  India  so  far  Is  tlO  billion. 

I  was  on  the  Job  two  weeks  when  I  fired 
an  American  technlclau.  About  50  per  cent 
of  his  Job  bad  to  be  reworked,  including  the 
scrapping  of  35,000  feet  of  stateside  Foreign 
•Md  copper  tubing.  Where  was  management 
here?  The  man  was  on  the  Job  over  six 
months.   Tubing   racks   were   torn    out   and 
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rebuilt.  The  air  conditioning  system  was 
changed  considerable  In  the  design  in  the 
field.  Some  of  the  ducting  was  rusting.  Hu- 
midity Is  very  high  here. 

•  •  •  »  , 
About  86%   of  the  4-lnch  and  6-tnch  fire 

water  lines  had  to  be  redoped  and  rehung. 
Some  fittings  were  only  hand  tight  The  sjrs- 
tem  extended  from  the  (ground  level  to  top 
level,  about  6  storeys.  The  lines  were  painted 
but  not  tested  The  extra  work  required  to 
make  the  system  operable  required  two 
months  and  delayed  the  Are  protective  safety 
system.    Where   was   management? 

•  •  •  •  « 
Bechtel,  San  Francisco,  told  me  to  com- 

plete  Instrument  engineering  in  the  field 
the  best  manner  I  could  as  the  engineering 
budget  had  run  out  Costs  were  then  charged 
to  field  engineering.  It  is  felt  a  great  amount 
was  spent  on  complicated  instruments, 
whereas  a  selection  of  a  more  basic  type 
would  be  more  feasible.  Bear  in  mind  you 
are  dealing  with  operational  personnel  In 
India  that  aren't  fully  trained  for  compli- 
cated controls. 

Instruments  are  purchased  with  spare 
parts.  When  an  Instrument  or  control  is 
deleted  and  replaced  with  another,  plus  spare 
parts,  you  have  a  warehouse  of  deleted  spare 
parts. 

•  •  «  •  • 
The  water  demlnerallzatlon  make-up  sys- 
tem was  Indeed  a  fiasco.  It  wa.s  rusting  out 
when  I  left  the  project  (December  1967)  It 
was  purchased  In  India  to  cut  costs.  A  pile 
of  Junk.  The  panel  board  for  an  American 
made  system  was  left  to  rust  by  atmospheric 
conditions  or  urine  rust.  All  American  Aid 
Dollars. 

Project  was  a  year  behind  schedule.  One 
setback  came  when  cracks  were  discovered 
In  the  fuel  section.  This  required  reworking. 
If  these  rewelds  break  out  again  a  very 
serious  situation  wotUd  develop  since  the 
reactor  Is  running  full  thermal  power.  Q  E. 
found  similar  cracks  In  the  fuel  rods  at  a 
stateside  project  Cracks  were  also  In  the 
vessel  cladding. 

Customs  duty  was  paid  out  for  American 
Aid  material  such  as  copper  txiblng  and  stain- 
less steel  tubing. 

Mr.  Mathew  J.  Harvey.  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  stated  In  his  letter  dated 
October  18,  1971,  to  Congressn^an  John  H, 
Rousselot  as  follows,  in  part : 

"Any  taxes  or  revenue  measures  which 
India  applied  to  imports  are  paid  by  the 
private  Indian  Importer.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  exporter  do  not  pay  In- 
dian duties." 

Who  paid  the  duty  on  the  copper  tubing 
mentioned  above? 

The  Project  was  increased  by  30  percent 
from  the  original  estimates.  Part  of  this 
cost  was  due  to  the  Government  of  India 
Imposing  import  duty  on  nuclear  fuel  plus 
the  Indian  devaluation  of  their  rup>ee  which 
occurred  after  signing  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween US   and  India. 

American  Aid  also  furnished  15  million 
dollars  worth  of  fuel  under  a  long  term  de- 
ferred payment.  Under  this  agreement  the 
U.S.  will  continue  to  furnish  nuclear  fuel. 
It  will  take  India  15-20  years  before  they 
can  supply  their  own  nuclear  fuel.  American 
Aid  loan  was  originally  76  million  dollars. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Delays  run  up  salaries  and  living  expenses. 
On  Septemt>er.  1967.  there  were  79  expatri- 
ates on  the  Job  site.  The  figure  went  as  high 
as  90  or  more  at  the  peak,  depending  upon 
vlstlng  stateside  management  or  specialists. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  venture  to  state  all  the  mentioned  prob- 
lems or  fiascos  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  In  ex- 
cess of  6  million  dollars 

There  was  also  Incompetency  of  top  man- 
agement. 


November  27,  1973 

MEXICO       WANTS       THE       UNITED 
STATES  TO  ADMIT  BRACEROS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  30.  1973 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress by  scrapping  the  Mexican  bracero 
program  several  years  ago  must  share 
much  of  the  res;x)iisibillty  for  the  esti- 
mated 1,000,000  illegal  aliens  who  work 
in  this  country. 

Under  the  bracero  program  Mexican 
farm  workers  were  brought  in  to  work  in 
those  areas  where  there  waa  a  .shortage 
of  people  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  They 
were  admitted  under  contract  with  em- 
ployers, at  going  wage  levels.  The  pro- 
gram worked  very  well,  and  relatively 
few  people  came  m  illegally.  But  the 
Congress,  yielding  lo  labor  union  and 
Labor  Department  pressure,  refused  to 
allow  the  program  to  be  continued. 

The  result  was  a  mounting  influx  of 
"wetbacks"  or  Illegals  who  crossed  the 
border  to  gain  employment  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  industry,  and  tliey  are  loimd 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  Influx  be 
curbed.  One  way  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive would  be  to  restore  the  contract 
bracero  program.  Certainly  that  would 
help.  More  border  patrolmen  are  needed, 
and  more  cooperation  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  should  be  sought  In 
beefing  up  the  border  controls. 

Fortunately.  Mexico  Is  now  anxious  to 
resume  the  bracero  program,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  news  report  which  follows: 
M«xico  Wants  UNmo  States  To  Admtt 
Braceros 

Mexico  Crry, — Mexico  Is  going  to  ask  that 
the  United  States  admit  300,000  temporary 
farm  workers,  called  braceroe,  each  year, 
Foreign  Minister  Emlllo  Rabasa  is  quoted  as 
saying. 

He  disclosed  this  In  an  interview  carried 
by  Mexico  City  newspapers. 

They  quoted  Rabasa  as  telling  them  he  Is 
negotlatmg  with  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  In  an  effort  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  more  than  one  million  Mexicans  a 
year  who  croas  the  border  lllegaUy  to  hunt 
work  In  the  United  States 

Rabasa  was  quoted  as  saying  Mexico  also 
will  ask  the  United  States  for: 

— l^gal  treatment  for  Mexican  workers 
equal  to  that  now  received  by  U.S.  farm 
workers. 

— Authorization  to  let  Mexican  consulates 
defend  braceros  in  U.S.  courts. 

The  newspapers  gave  these  further  details: 

Rabasa  Is  looking  for  social  and  legal  se- 
curity for  the  braceroe  who  now  lack  protec- 
tion under  U.S.  law  because  they  cross  the 
border  Ulegally. 

He  noted  there  Is  opposition  to  these  pro- 
posals In  the  United  States  from  organized 
labor  and  Mexican-American  groups  which 
argue  a  bracero  program  would  lower  wages 
and  Increase  unemployment. 

Farmers  who  hire  braceroe  argue  they  do 
work   no  one  else   wants  to  take. 

Higher  farm  wages  In  the  United  States 
and  heavy  rural  unemployment  In  Mexico 
are  blamed  for  the  bracero  situation. 

In  1943  the  first  official  bracero  program 
was  started  so  Mexican  laborers  could  Oil 
the  U  S  manpower  shortage  caused  by 
World  War  n.  In  1962  the  agreement  was  re- 
vised to  limit  braceros  to  U.S.  agricultural 
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work  and  In  1964  the  program  wa?  abolished 
About  300,000  Illegal  aliens  are  deported 
yearly  from  the  US  side  of  the  2.000-mlle 
border.  Unofficial  estimates  say  more  than 
one  million  Mexicans  continue  to  work  ille- 
gally In  the  United  States. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  EUELL  GIBBONS 


FLORIDA  SAID  HEALTHIEST 


HON,  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORID.1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  Florida  is  many  things  to 
many  people,  but  to  everyone,  Florida 
connotes  sunshine.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, one  more  reason  why  fabulous 
Florida  is  known  as  the  '  Sun.shine 
State."  A  study  by  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co  indicates  that  activity  in 
.-^unny  Florida  may  prolong  hie  The  St 
Petersburg  Evening  Independent  has 
printed  the  story  of  Metropolitan's  sur- 
vey, which  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  newspaper  article  follows: 
Florita  Said  Healthiest 

You  may  not  know  It.  but  you  are  going 
to  live  longer — by  simply  living  here 

Of  course.  If  you  have  lived  in  Florida  a 
long  time — you  knew  this  aU  along — but,  a 
new  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  survey 
makes  Florida's  high  longevity  rate  official. 

TTie  survey  says  the  smartest  retirement 
move  of  all   for  Americans   Is  Florida. 

Of  course,  this  probably  Is  no  secret  to 
many  of  the  35  per  cent  of  St.  Petersburg's 
residents  over  65.  as  reported  by  the  1970 
census,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  best 
place  to  spend  their  twilight  years  Is  In  the 
sunshine  the  year  around. 

The  Insurance  company  report  notes  that 
longevity  varies  appreciably  from  region  to 
region,  but  that  highest  life  expectancy  Is 
In  the  Sunshine  State.  The  company  said 
that  men  65  living  In  Florida  can  expect  to 
live  an  average  of  14  additional  years,  and 
women,  an  additional  17.9  years. 

South  Carolina,  which  receives  its  share 
of  the  sun,  has  the  lowest  life  expectancy  for 
males,  according  to  the  company  survey.  The 
lowest  life  expectancy  rates  for  women  were 
reported  In  Peniisylvanla. 

One  reason  for  Plorlda's  high  standing,  ac- 
cording to  the  company,  conceivably  could 
be  Influenced  by  socioeconomic  factors. 

"A  retirement  state's  number  of  senior 
citizens  conttnues  to  be  swelled.  "  the  report 
said,  "by  the  migration  of  upper  middle  c;a&s 
persons  from  other  states  who  may  enjoy 
higher  life  expectancy  els  a  result  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  advantages  they  have  en- 
Joyed  all  their  lives." 

And  socioeconomic  factors.  Including  diet 
and  work,  were  contributory  factors  to  the 
low  expectancy  ratings  for  men  in  South 
Cairollna  and  women  In  Pennsylvania. 

The  Insurance  company  study,  which  based 
Its  findings  upon  the  1968  death  rate,  said 
that  the  chances  of  surviving  from  age  65  to 
85  are  best  for  men  in  Florida  about  250  per 
1,000.  And  women  In  Arlz)or,a  and  F'.o.'-lda — 
with  rates  of  455  and  443  resp*\:tlve;y  ccu]d 
more  realistically  look  forward  to  eyeing  85 
candles  on  the  cake. 

The  company  said  that  In  each  of  the  37 
states  its  statisticians  reviewed,  females  had 
a  distinct  survival  advantage  rver  males  and. 
In  a  few  Instances,  their  chances  of  living  two 
decades  beyond  age  66  were  more  than  twice 
as  great. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    i..\l,IFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all 
very  much  aware  of  our  great  country's 
need  to  strike  an  ecological  balance  be- 
fore what  is  left  of  our  natural  wilder- 
ness is  so  depleted  that  there  will  soon 
be  nothing  left  for  our  children  to  en- 
joy. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  Euell 
Gibbons,  the  naturalist  who,  through  his 
best-selling  books  and  personal  appear- 
ances, has  caused  many  of  us  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  imperative  that  we  learn 
to  live  in  harmony  with  nature. 

Euell  Gibbons,  at  the  age  of  12.  saved 
his  fajnily  from  certain  starvation  when 
he  managed  to  kill  two  rabbits  and  find 
enough  wUd  garlic,  potatoes  a:;d  t.histles 
to  make  a  stew.  Thus  began  the  offbeat 
career  that  has  since  propelled  Gibbons 
to  become  the  Nation's  No.  1  back-to- 
nature  hero.  Now  in  his  sixties.  Gibbons 
represents  a  different  breed  of  conser- 
vationist, for  he  knows  how  to  utilize 
nature  to  mutual  advantage. 

Gibbons  beheves  that  it  is  essential 
for  us  to  treat  plants  so  as  to  help  them 
survive.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  eat  of 
the  persimmon  tree,  for  when  he  is  done, 
he  scatters  the  seed  and  adds  to  na- 
ture's bounty. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  he  does  not 
eat  Indian  cucumber  because  in  order  to 
eat  it,  he  would  have  to  destroy  the  plant. 

This  man,  who,  like  Emerson,  points 
out  that  weeds  are  plants  whose  virtues 
have  not  yet  been  discovered,  believes 
that  if  we  educate  ourselves  to  under- 
stand tiial  nature  is  not  something  to  be 
conquered,  we  might  not  only  learn  to 
survive  in  the  wilds,  stiould  we  have  to 
do  so.  b'dt  also  enjoy  doing  so. 

Gibbons  has  learned  much  about  our 
great  country  through  his  experience  as 
a  wild  food  forager.  He  has  subsisted  on 
wild  foods  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from 
Seattle  to  Miami — in  all  seasons  and 
weather.  His  is  a  tr'oly  historic  craft,  for 
he  not  only  learned  the  rudiments  of 
foraging  from  his  mother  who  had 
learned  in  turn  how  to  hunt,  trap,  choose 
and  eat  wild  plants  from  her  mother  be- 
fore her,  but  he  learned  also  from  the 
American  li:sdian.  The  Navajo,  the  Iro- 
quois, the  Zuni,  and  other  American 
Indian  tribes  taught  Gibbons  their  arts 
of  survival,  so  that  the  Indian  lore  which 
would  probably  have  t)een  lost  over  the 
years  is  now  safely  preserved  in  Gibbons' 
"Stalking  the  Wild  Asparagus."  ■Stalking 
the  Blue-Eyed  Scallop,  "  "Stalking  ihe 
Healthful  Herbs,"  "The  Beachcomber's 
Handbook.  '  Stalking  the  Good  Life," 
Stalking  the  Far  Away  Places"  and 
future  works. 

Tills  man  has  given  much  of  our  great 
Nation's  natural  heritage  back  to  us.  And 
It  is  for  this  reason,  and  the  fact  that 
he  presents  a  way  by  which  we  can  utilize 
iiature  while  preserving  our  national 
wilderness,  that  I  feel  it  Is  a  fitting  ume 
for  tills  legislative  body  to  pay  him  official 
tribute. 
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ON  THE  NEED  FOR  DEATH  BENEFITS 
LEGISLATION  FOR  POLICE  WIDOWS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  N«-w   Toan 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESSNTATIVBS 
Tueadav.  November  27,  1973 

Mr  BIAOGI.  Mr  Speaker.  It  la  with 
a  sense  of  deep  personal  outrage  that  I 
relate  to  my  colleagues  still  another  case 
of  a  policeman  being  shot  while  on  duty. 
The  latest  victim  was  Patrolman 
Qeorge  McGuiness  of  Brooklyn  who  last 
week  was  brutally  gunned  down  by  two 
of  three  youths  who  were  being  pursued 
by  McGuiness  and  his  partner.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  however,  that  as  of  this 
wTitlng,  Patrolman  McGuiness  continues 
to  recover  satisfactorily  from  the  wounds 
received  in  this  skirmish. 

This  latest  shooting  brings  to  life  once 
again  the  dangerous  daily  position  our 
brave  policemen  face  every  day  in  the 
normal  execution  of  their  duties.  I  can- 
not stress  enough  the  need  to  pass  legis- 
lation In  the  Congress  to  Insure  that  the 
widows  and  dependents  of  these  police- 
men are  compensated  In  the  event  that 
their  husbands  and  fathers  are  killed  In 
the  Imc  of  duty.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  has  already  lost  107  police- 
men. I  strongly  urge  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report  out  the  death  benefits 
leglslaticxi  which  has  been  pending  for 
too  long 

As  a  former  23-year  veteran  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department.  I  feel  It  is 
time  that  we  as  a  nation  t>egln  to  take 
steps  to  assure  that  the  policemen  of 
AmerlcA  are  better  protected  from  the 
depraved  fringe  of  our  society.  Good  law 
enforcement  Is  the  backbone  of  a  suc- 
cessful democracy  Elach  time  a  police- 
man dies,  so  do  we  hasten  our  own  down- 
fail  as  A  nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the  Rkc- 
oaD  I  submit  the  full  account  of  this 
latest  tragedy  as  reported  In  the  New 
York  Daily  News 

I  Prom  the  N«w  York  D*Uy  New*.  Not    20. 

19731 

Youth    Is   Sxizkd   rw    Shoottko   or   Cop 

(By  RicbAnl  Meaerole  and  P»ui  Meekll) 

An     unemployed     Brooklyn     youib     w&s 

cJiArged  yesterday  with  hATlng  attempted  to 

murder  a  policeman  with  a  shotgun 

The  shooting  occurred  about  1  36  am 
yesterday  at  Pulton  8t  and  Verona  Place  in 
the  Bedford -StuyreflAnt  section  of  Brooklyn. 
The  police  gave  this  account. 
Police  Offloers  Thomas  McOulneas  and 
Henry  Ooodwln  of  the  Utlca  Ave  station  saw 
three  suspicious  youths  in  a  car  After  a  brief 
chase,  the  car  was  halted,  and  the  policemen 
ordered  the  youths  to  get  out.  Then  two  of 
the  youths  grabbed  McOulneas.  and  the  third 
attacked  Ooodwln.  seizing  his  revolver 

As  Ooodwln  struggled  to  keep  hu  weapon. 
the  youths  fighting  with  McOulneas  pulled  a 
20-gauge  shotgun  and  a  sawed-ofT  Ifl-gauge 
shotgun 

A  blast  frotn  ooe  of  the  shotguns  sprayed 
more  than  70  blrdshot  pellets  into  Mc- 
Oulneas' back  As  he  fell,  the  gunmen  grabbed 
his  revolver 

Me»nwhUe.  Ooodwln  had  WTMtled  his  re- 
volver from  bis  attacker,  and  be  fired  at  the 
gunmen,  speodmg  every  round.  They  r*> 
turned  bla  Ore.  but  missed  htm. 

As  the  tHree  youths  fled  on  foot.  Ooodwln 
drew  bis  backup  rerotver.  and  fired  five  shots 
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at  them.  He  chased  one  of  the  gunmen  Into 
a  lot  at  M4  Marcy  Ave  .  off  Pulton  St.,  and 
held  htm  there  at  gunpoint  untU  police  rein- 
forcements had  arrived 

The  suspect.  James  Harrison,  ao.  of  80 
Dwlght  St..  Brooklyn,  was  charged  with  at- 
tempted niurder.  assault,  robbery  and  pos- 
session of  a  dangerous  weapon. 

After  emergency  treatment  at  Kings  Coun- 
ty Hoepltal.  McOulneas  was  transferred  to 
Mid  wood  Hoepltal  In  satisfactory  condition. 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  "THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL'— NO.  48 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MABAACHwrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  25.  Ethel  P  Hlgonnet.  Rad- 
cliCfe  College  scholar,  wife  of  a  Harvard 
University  professor,  and  stepmother  of 
two  children,  was  attacked  and  dragged 
off  the  street  by  a  man  with  a  gun  Mrs. 
Hlgonnet  struggled,  her  assailant  fired 
his  gun,  and  2  hours  later  she  died 

Quite  possibly.  If  adequate  handgun 
control  laws  had  been  m  effect.  Mrs. 
Hlgonnet  would  be  alive  today  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  address  themselves  now 
to  the  numerous  firearms  control  bills 
pending  In  Congress  There  is  no  excuse 
for  another  day  of  the  senseless  slaughter 
which  Ulx  vun  control  laws  allow 

The  following  Is  the  November  26  arti- 
cle In  the  Boston  Globe. 

RAOcurrx   Si.ATxa  s    Dncaimoir    Onm* 
(By  Robert  Ward  and  Al  L^rkln) 

Police  detectives  yesterday  released  a  com- 
posite sketch  of  a  man  being  so\ight  in  8*t- 
urdays  murder  in  Cambridge  of  Ethel  P. 
Hlgonnet.  30.  a  RadcUffe  College  scholar  and 
the  wife  of  a  Harvard  University  profeasor. 

Mrs.  Hlgonnet.  who  received  her  doctorate 
In  history  from  Harvard  In  June,  died  at  7  35 
p m-  Saturday  while  in  emergency  surgery 
at  Mount  Auburn  Hospital.  Cambridge  She 
had  been  shot  once  In  the  head. 

PoUce  said  the  sketch  of  the  suspect  was 
drawn  from  a  description  provided  by  a  14- 
year-old  witneee  who  saw  Mrs  Hlgonnet 
being  attacked  and  dragged  away  on  Brattle 
street  at  5  4S  p.m. 

The  young  witness  told  police  he  saw  the 
aasaUant.  staggering  as  though  he  were 
drunk,  walk  up  as  the  passed  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  at  Long- 
feUow  Park. 

Both  the  assailant  and  Mrs.  Hlgonnet  fell  to 
the  ground  struggling,  the  witness  said,  but 
the  man  forced  her  to  her  feet  and  began 
dragging  and  pushing  her  acroas  the  park. 

Police  reports  said  the  young  witness  told 
them  Mrs.  Hlgonnet  repeatedly  screamed. 
"Let  me  go,"  and  fell  to  the  ground  several 
times  during  the  struggle,  but  each  time  she 
was  forced  to  her  feet  and  pushed  deeper 
Into  the  park. 

RadclUTe  offlctals  said  the  attack  on  Mrs. 
Hlgonnet  was  apparently  not  related  to  the 
knifing  of  two  BadclUTe  studenu  3Vt  weeks 
ago. 

A  spokesman  for  the  college  said  both 
women  were  recovering  from  wotinds  in- 
flicted by  an  assailant  who  bore  no  reeem- 
blance  to  the  suspect  in  the  Hlgonnet  slay- 
ing 

LoQ^ellow  Park  is  an  exclusive  Cambridge 
neighborhood  occupied  by  many  scholars  and 
Harvard  profsaaors  It  Is  surrounded  by  the 
church  pareonage.  three  houses  and  The 
Society  of  Prlends  meeting  bouse 
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Police  said  that  despite  the  early  evenu^j 
hour,  no  one  in  the  aelghborhood  report^'d 
hearing  Mrs.  Hlgonnet's  screams. 

Police  believe  she  was  pushed  about  500 
feet  acroaa  the  grassy  park,  then  down  a  set 
of  10  stairs  and  dragged  another  100  fe«t 
to  a  small  clump  of  trees  and  bushes  less 
than  30  feet  from  the  window  of  a  house 
facing  on  Mount  Auburn  street. 

Police  said  they  believe  the  a'lacker 
planned  to  rape  Mrs  Hlgonnet  and  flred  the 
single  shot  as  she  struggled  with  hUn. 

The  sound  of  the  shot  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  neighbors,  who  notified  police. 
When  found.  Mrs.  Hlgonnet  was  nude  from 
the  waist  down,  lying  Ln  a  jkx)!  of  blood,  with 
her  clothing  scattered  nearby. 

Detectives  were  awaiting  the  reeults  of  an 
autopsy  to  determine  If  she  had  been  sexual- 
ly assaulted 

Friends  described  the  dead  woman,  a  high- 
ly resi>ected  member  of  the  Cambridge  aca- 
demic community,  as  a  vibrant,  generous 
person  who  was  dedicated  to  her  work  and 
her  family." 

They  said  she  had  spent  mucli  of  Saturday 
afternoon  at  Hars'ard's  Widener  Library  be- 
fore going  to  her  otHot  at  RadclUTe  Institute 
to  drop  off  some  books. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack,  they  said,  she 
was  on  the  way  home  to  her  apartment  on 
Bradbury  street  for  dinner  with  her  husband. 
Patrice  Hlgonnet,  a  profeasor  of  history  at 
Harvard,  and  her  stepchUdren.  Anne,  14, 
and  Philip,  12  The  apartment  Is  Just  two 
blocks  from  where  the  attack  occurred 

Prof.  Hlgonnet  was  unaware  of  the  attack 
until  police  contacted  him  at  7  p_m.,  but  he 
said  he  became  concerned  about  his  wife  a 
whereabouts  at  8  p.m.  after  two  Harvard 
studenu  told  him  they  had  found  her  purse 
and  a  book  belonging  to  her  on  the  Brattle 
street  sidewalk. 

The  profeasor  met  the  students  on  Har- 
vard street  but.  unaware  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, returned  home  with  the  purse  and 
book  to  await  his  wife's  arrival. 

Mrs.  Hlgonnet  was  a  1086  graduate  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  and  was  the  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Ouy  A  C«rdweil  of  984  Memorial 
drive,  Cambridge  Her  father  Is  a  well-known 
English  scholar  and  professor  emeritus  at 
Washington  University  In  St.  Louis. 

Private  funeral  services  will  be  held  to- 
morrow. 


JAMES  GERITY.  JR  .  "A  GIANT  OF  A 
MAN" 

HON.  JAME5  HARVEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr  HARVEY  Mr  Speaker,  we  In  po- 
litical life  have  rare  opportunities  and 
privileges  to  meet  and  know  outstanding 
personalities.  Certainly  one  of  the  finest 
and  perhaps  most  remarkable  individual."; 
that  I  have  e%er  known  would  be  James 
Gerity,  Jr  I  can  best  describe  Jim  Oerity 
simply  as  a  giant  of  a  man 

A  giant  not  only  In  his  business  which 
he  loved  and  knew  so  well — television — 
but  a  giant  in  all  other  aspects  of  life — 
be  It  higher  education,  cultural  develop- 
ments, charity  endeavors,  and  political 
affairs  of  our  Nation  and,  in  particular, 
the  Republican  Party 

It  v&s  with  extreme  personal  sadnes.« 
that  my  wife.  June,  and  I  have  been 
notified  of  Jtm  Gerity 's  death  yesterday 
at  8t  Vincent  Hospital  In  Toledo,  Ohio. 
We  valued  his  friendship  over  these  many 
years  We  were  close  to  him  and  his  lovely 
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wife,    Virginia,     who    unfortunately    Is 

presently  hospitalized 

Jim  Oenty  was  de.srribed  a.";  an  affable, 
uarm-hearted  man  by  his  frlend.s.  gen- 
erous with  his  wealth  and  hi.'-  ilme  This 
Is  so  true  But.  of  even  greater  Impor- 
tance, he  had  great  love  and  affection  for 
lis  country  s  well  being 

His  greatness  In  the  broadcast  indus- 
'r>  wa.*^  launched  nearly  30  years  ago 
«hen  he  founded  WNEM  TA'.  serving 
northeastern  Michigan  He  later  acquired 
radio  station  WABJ-AM  in  Adrian, 
Mich.,  a.'?  well  a.s  WGER-FM  in  Bay  City. 
Mich.  Ln  receni  years,  after  selling 
WNEM-TV  in  1969.  he  e^tablLshed  Gerity 
Cable  Vision  serving  the  Bay  City-Es- 
sexville  area 

He  truli'  was  a  pioneer  in  broadcast- 
ing— aiid  .he  became  a  giant. 

But  he  did  not  restrict  his  business 
effort  just  to  radio  and  telenslon  To 
show  you  tiie  lmmen.se  talent.-;  and  energy 
of  this  man.  hi.s  bu.sine.s.s  interests  also 
included  Qeritv  Products  of  Toledo, 
manufarturers  of  silver  flatware  and 
gifts;  Genty-Schultz  Die  Casting  of 
Toledo,  makers  of  automoUve  hardware; 
and  Lee's  Travel  Bureau  in  the  Bay  City 
area. 

Between  his  great  business  Interests, 
he  traveled  exten.sively  and  from  his 
Adrian  home  to  his  winter  residence  In 
Miami  He  and  Virginia  revitalized  the 
Surf  Club  of  Miami  Beach  in  the  1950's. 
Virginia  became  president  of  the  Miami 
Opera  Guild  ajid  he  .served  a.';  chairman 
of  the  Surf  Club  m  1959  J:m  Gentv  loved 
the  Committee  ..f  lOO.  a  prominent 
Miami  civic  and  cultural  organization 
which  he  served  a.s  pre.sident 

But  perhaps  one  of  his  greatest  loves 
was  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  He 
served  on  the  advisory  council  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  was  the 
recipient  of  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  last  May  And.  he  loved  the  foot- 
ball OS  played  by  the     Fighting  Insh  " 

The  other  remarkable  facet  of  Jim 
Gerity  Ls  that  in  ever>-  commimlty  In 
which  he  had  an  Interest  he  became  In- 
volved In  community  affairs  In  Toledo  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Toledo  Clinic  Foun- 
dation; In  Michigan  a  director  of  the 
Greater  Michigan  Foundation,  and  again 
In  Florida  a  tnistee  of  the  Universitv  of 
Miami. 

Yes.  truly  a  remarkable  man.  A  giant 
of  a  man  whom  I  shall  miss  very  much. 
He  touched  man,v  lives  and  made  it  bet- 
ter for  thousands  who  now  shall  never 
have  tlie  privilege  and  the  benefit  of 
knowing  him  personally  Jim  Oerity 
gave  far  more  to  our  countr>'  than  he 
took.  But,  that  was  Jim  Gerity— a  plxle. 
Irtsh  man  with  a  big  heart  and  a  gen- 
erous spirit 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  thLs  time  a 
news  article  on  the  [>a.ssing  of  Jim  G>erlty 
which  appeared  In  todays  edition  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Pres.v  Detroit,  Mich., 
which  follows: 

James  Qihiity  ,Jr    Dies  at  69 

Jamee  Cferltv  Jr  r  wealthy  6e-v««j-old  In- 
dustrialist and  br'^adraster  in  Michigan  and 
Ohio  and  social  and  civic  leader  In  Miami, 
died  Monday  in  St.  Vtooent  Hoepltal  In 
Toledo 

A  friend  to  government  officials  and  a  ben- 
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efactor  to  a  host  of  political,  medical,  re- 
ligious and  educational  Institutions  Mr  Ger- 
ity was  an  active  leader  In  hl£  business  and 
social   Interest*   unti;   a   'ecent   U'.ness 

Death  was  attributed  tr,  complications  a.'ter 
abilomlnal  surgery  Funeral  arrangements 
and  burial  will  be  handled  m  Toledo  by  the 
Cox'.e  Mortuary 

Mr  Gerity  was  bom  In  Toledo  and  raised  In 
Adrian.  Mich  where  he  met  Virginia  Bow- 
man She  became  his  wife  after  both  at- 
tended Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleve- 
land 

In  1946.  Mr  Gerity  entered  brtiadcastmg 
when  he  founded  WNEM  Channel  6,  In  Bay 
Cltv  He  subsequently  became  the  owner 
and  manager  of  WABJ-AM.  Adrian:  of 
WGER  FM  Bay  City  and  of  Gerltv  Cable 
Vision  serving  the  Bay  Clty-Essexvlile  area. 
He  sold  WNEM  In  1969 

Mr  Gerltys  business  Interests  also  In- 
cluded Oerity  Prr>d'act.s  of  Toledo  manufac- 
turers of  silver  flatware  and  gifts  Gerltv- 
Schultz  Die  Casting  of  Toledo,  makers  of  au- 
tomotive hardware  and  Lees  TYavel  Bureau 
In  the  Bay  City  area 

Mr  Oerity  traveled  extensively  between  his 
broadcasting  stations,  businesses,  his  20- 
acre  Deer  Park  estate  in  Adrian  where  he 
spent  his  summers  and  another  residence  In 
Miami   where  he  spent   much  of  the  winter 

Mr.  Gerity  was  hailed  on  the  Miami  social 
scene  when  he  and  his  wife  revitalized  the 
falling  Surf  Club  of  .Miami  Beach  In  the 
•508. 

Mrs  Oerity  became  president  of  the  Miami 
Opera  GuUd  while  her  husband  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Surf  Club  In  1959  Mr  Ger- 
ity also  became  president  of  the  Committee 
of  100  a  prominent  Miami  civic  and  cultural 
organization. 

He  was  described  as  an  affable,  warm- 
hearted man  by  his  friends,  generous  with 
his  wealth  and  his  time. 

At  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  In  South 
Bend,  Ind  Mr  Gerity  served  on  the  advisory 
councU  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  was 
the  recipient  of  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  last  May 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Miami  Heart  In- 
stitute and  St.  Prancls  Hospital  In  Miami 
Beach. 

He  also  served  as  a  board  member  of  the 
Toledo  Clinic  Foundation:  as  a  director  of 
the  Detroit  Press  Club  Foundation:  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Greater  Michigan  Foundation. 
and  as  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Miami 

He  was  invited  several  times  to  the  White 
House  for  social  affairs  and  was  a  loyal  Re- 
publican fund  raiser 

The  Gerltys  had  no  children.  He  Is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  one  sister 
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more  car?  than  ever  the  legacy  of  Tom 
Pelly.  a  man  we  shall  all  miss,  a  man  his 
State  and  his  constituents  owe  a  great 
debt  of  respect  for  his  untiring  leader- 
ship on  their  behalf,  as  well  as  on  be- 
half of  all  citizens  of  this  country. 


LEGACY  OF  TOM  PELLY 


HON  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or     VIKCINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27,  1973 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  1952  to  1972.  Tom  Pelly 
.served  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Washington  When  he  left, 
it  was  with  a  record  of  conse-'^vative  sta- 
bility on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers 

He  died  on  November  21  far  from  the 
Capitol  where  he  served  so  long  and 
faithfully  His  strong  voice  of  concern 
over  excessive  Federal  spending  will  be 
remembered,  I  fervently  hope.  In  this 
time  of  national  crisis. 

We  need  to  heed,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLXSOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Inserted  into  the  Record  several  letters 
from  my  constituents  expressing  their 
strong  support  for  President  Nixon.  An- 
other batch  of  similar  mail  has  been  re- 
ceived and  I  place  in  the  Rkcoed  at  this 
pomt  several  examples  of  that  mail  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  President : 

RcsHvn-LiJ.  Ill,   November  IS.  1973. 

DiAB  Mb  MicHiL  As  one  of  the  silent  ma- 
jority, I  want  you  to  know  I  am  very  much 
for  our  President,  Richard  M  Nixon 

Thanks  for  this  movement  to  clear  his 
name 

My  prayers  wll!  be  for  you  and  our  coun- 
try which  is  so  badly  In  need  of  help  today. 
Sincerely, 

Oea  a.  Dotlx. 

Peoria,  III.,  Afotember  20.  1973. 
Mr    RoBOiT  MicH«L     You   are  right  about 
the  new  73    emission   control   system    I  get 
about  five  miles  lees  per  gal 

Support  our  President  he  ha£  done  more 
&  received  less  credit  then  any  man  in 
history. 

Raymond  Hxatxs. 

TmiwELL,  III.,  November  15, 1973. 
Robert  H  Michel 
House  o,t  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DtAB  Sib:  It  is  with  regret  that  I  hear 
threats  of  impeachment  for  our  president 
and  some  asking  for  his  resignation.  There 
seems  to  be  no  Just  reason  for  this  and  Mr, 
NLxon  was  the  choice  of  the  people 

Now  I  think  we  should  stand  behind  htm 
and  as  our  president  the  people  of  our  na- 
tion owe  him  respect  and  support 

I   would  appreciate  anything   you   niay  do 
to  help  brtng  this  about,  and  I  thank  you. 
Mrs  Hatth  Waukxs. 

BvsHNiLL.  III.,  Sovember  IS.  1873. 
Representative  Robebt  Mo-hel:   I  wish  at 
this  time  to  express  my  support  of  President 
Richard   M    Nixon. 

I  believe  we,  without  a  doubt,  need  his 
kind  of  leadership  in  our  nation  and  alao 
with   foreign  policy   issue*   today. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  would  impeach 
or   suggest   resignation   of   our   president 
These  are   my  personal   feelings. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Cavitt  Ho  1. 1, is 

Rt-shville.  Ill  .  Noverxber  18.  1973. 
Congressman   Robert  H    Michel. 
Wo-'^inpfOTi    li  C 

Dear  Sib  We  wish  to  protest  this  move- 
ment of  Impeaching  our  President  We  want 
you  people  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
running  our  country  We  have  always  voted 
m  the  Democratic  primaries,  but  we  are  for 
our  President 

We  are  also  In   favor  of  the   bill  S    1231. 
Most  of  the  people  In  our  town  feel  as  we  do. 
Our  country   is   In   danger 
Tours  respectfully 

Mr  and  Mrs  How,utD  Babtlow. 
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Vmauru,  lu. .  November  15,  1973. 
Dkas  CoNGUta&KAM :  For  your  own  Infor- 
tuatlon  I  8Lm  Also  against  any  move  to  Im- 
peach Richard  Ntxon.  I  feel  that  the  newa 
media  has  mAde  him  pay  enough  for  the  In- 
competent people  he  appointed.  Let  us  solve 
our  energy  crisis,  and  high  cost  of  living 
problem. 

Sincerely. 

Rkthako  Damsacrxb. 

MAQtroN.  In...  November  21,  1973. 

Congressman  Robsxt  H    Michel. 

Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  DO. 

Dkax  CoNCRKssMAir  MicHSi. :  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  opinion  on  the  Impeachment  of 
Pres.  Nixon.  Without  a  doubt  the  radical* 
who  never  were  for  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion are  the  ones  desiring  the  Impeachment 
and  writing  to  Washington. 

Also  the  news  media  certainly  is  doing  its 
part  by  keeping  every  thing  stirred  up  re- 
gardless as  of  the  importance  I  feel  much 
of  this  Information  should  never  reach  them. 

I  do  not  feel  ws  should  Impeach  the  Preal- 
dent — he  Is  an  honest,  sincere,  strong  man 
who  will  do  ua  more  good  th&n  anyone  else. 
He  Is  not  a  quitter  I  All  of  this  corruption 
did  not  start  Is  the  Nixon  administration. 
It  teas  there/ 

Thanks. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  OaLX    I  PSANCKS )    Okkdcx. 

Maquon.  Ill  .  November  21, 1973. 
Congressman  Robcxt  H.  Micrzi., 
Capitol  Buiiding, 
Waahmgton,  DC. 

Dear  CoNcaxssMAN  Michxi.:  Without  a 
doubt  "Watergate"  and  everything  else  con- 
cerning our  President  has  gone  beyond  con- 
trol on  Capitol  Hill  mainly  dtie  to  the  un- 
fair newa  media  and  radicals. 

I  certainly  do  not  feel  ice  should  impeach 
a  good  man  like  the  President,  who  will  do 
all  possible  to  bring  our  Nation  to  amiable 
understanding 

All  this  corruption  did  not  start  with  •'Wa- 
tergate"—it  has  been  going  on  In  the  Demo- 
cratic administration — people  are  tired  of 
hearing  all  this  nonsense — lets  stop  the 
news  media  on  some  of  this. 

Thanks. 

Sincerely. 

Dale  W.  Dbsdgx. 
Representative  Precinct  Committeeman. 

RosHTiLLx.  In...  November  20. 1973. 

Hon    ROBKBT  MiCHKL. 

House  Office  Building. 
Wa^ihington,  D  C 

Dkjul  Six:  We  feel  that  90%  of  the  Water- 
g»t«  affair  Is  fantasy  and  the  court  can  and 
la  taking  care  of  the  other  10%. 

We  note  with  some  satisfaction  that  you 
In  genera!  have  supported  our  president 
through  this  Watergate  affair 

We  ar»  of  the  opinion  that  President  NUon 
U  doing  an  excellent  Job  In  his  offlc».  With 
full  support  of  Congresa  he  could  have  an 
outstanding  record. 

We  understand  that  the  house  ta  planning 
to  spend  a  million  dollars  In  an  attempt  to 
find  some  excuse  for  bringing  Impeachment. 
This  we  feel  Is  a  wa«t«  of  money  and  time  of 
representatives  who  apparently  can  not  find 
time  now  to  get  their  work  done  Further- 
more the  senate  has  already  waated  a  million 
dollars  on  this  project.  The  Court  will  finally 
have  to  rule  on  this  matter.  Leave  It  to  them. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phu.  Allxi*.  8r. 

VfrLLiAU.  3  Koch. 
Trewont,  III .  November  21, 1973. 
Hon.  RoaxsT  H  Michkl. 
Hou.te  0/  Repretentativet. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkax  Bob  Herewith  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
t  today  mailed  to  President  Nixon.  Talking  to 
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many  of  our  people  here  In  Tremont  I  find 
that  thia  pretty  well  expreeses  their  feelings 
and  that  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
the  word  Watergate.  In  thU  matter  I  am  sure 
that  you  feel  Just  as  we  do. 
Beat  regards. 

Box. 

TRXMO»rr.  III..  November  20. 1973. 
Hon.  RiCHAao  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC 

Dkax  Mb  PaxsiDEirr:  We  live  within  eight 
miles  of  Pekln  and  our  thoughta  go  back 
to  the  time  last  Summer  when  you  and  your 
dear  wife  Pat  were  there  for  the  dedication 
of  the  Dlrksen  Library.  And  how.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  and  your  wife,  both  radiant  with 
Joy  and  happlnees  greeted  that  huge  and 
enthusiastic  and  cheering  crowd. 

Later  as  we  read  of  this  wonderful  oc- 
casion in  the  papers,  we  were  appalled  as  to 
how  the  news  media  In  some  cases  described 
this  most  wonderful  day.  We  could  hardly 
believe  our  eyes  at  the  distortions  and  down- 
right untruths  that  were  printed  In  de- 
scribing this  wonderful  occasion. 

I  know  that  I  am  expressing  the  feelings 
of  many  others  when  I  say  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  what  we  believe  la  some  com- 
munistic news  media,  media  which  we  be- 
lieve Is  trying  to  destroy  both  you  and  our 
form  of  Oovemment. 

We  know  that  no  man  Is  perfect,  but  many 
of  us  do  trust  you.  do  believe  in  you  and  do 
like  you  and  want  you  as  our  President.  May 
God  Bless  you. 

Very  sincerely, 

WnxiAM  8.  Koch. 

BTTSHitxLL.  III.,  November  19, 1973. 

DcAB  Mb.  Michkl:  We  are  100%  behind  our 
President  Nixon.  Get  behind  him  and  give 
him  the  support  he  has  every  right  to  ex- 
pect. The  courtesy  and  respect  shown  the 
British  monarchy  during  Princess  Anne's 
wedding  made  ours  seem  a  shoddy  country 
Indeed,  the  way  our  leader  has  been  treated. 

The  credit  for  airing  out  all  of  one's  dirty 
linen  can  go  directly  to  the  news  media.  It 
Is  theirs.  100%.  If  our  country  has  been  dis- 
credited at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  their 
doing.  There's  a  time  to  speak  out.  Sc  there's 
a  time  to  shut  up.  and  It  takes  a  wise  man 
to  know  when.  That  bit  of  wisdom  has  been 
far  from  them. 
Sincerely, 

JUANITA  BBTAN, 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  the  18th  of 
November  marked  the  55th  Anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  Latvia.  This  oc- 
casion should  remind  us  that  everv'one 
Is  not  able  to  enjoy  the  freedoms  which 
we  consider  so  Important. 

On  November  18.  1918,  the  Latvian 
people  declared  their  Independence  and 
signed  a  treaty  saying  "Russia  unre- 
servedly recognizes  the  Independence, 
self-subslstency  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Latvian  State  and  voluntarily  and  for- 
ever renounces  all  sovereign  rights  over 
the  Latvian  people  and  territory  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Russia."  Latvians 
enjoyed  self-government  until  1939, 
when  an  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween Hitler  and  Stalin  and  Latvia  was 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union   With  for- 
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elgn  domination,  the  strong  economic 
and  cultural  growth  enjoyed  since  Inde- 
pendence came  to  an  end. 

The  continued  colonization  of  Latvia 
should  make  us  appreciate  the  benefits 
of  the  freedoms  we  cherish  and  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  self-determination 
for  all  people.  We  all  hope  that,  someday 
the  people  of  Latvia  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
these  basic  human  freedoms. 


THE  TAX  ISSUE  IS  HERE  TO  STAY 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
a  long-time  spokesman  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  I  have  introduced  vari- 
ous legislation  which  I  believe  could  do 
much  to  solve  the  runaway  Federal 
budgets  this  country  fac«s  year  after 
year. 

For  too  long  the  American  public  has 
been  caught  In  the  cro.sswlnd  of  Inflation 
and  taxation.  Many  believe  that  the  so- 
lution to  our  fiscal  problems  lies  In  tax 
reform.  And  Indeed,  the  present  tax 
structure  can  stand  some  overhaul 
However,  there  is  a  tendency  by  many 
to  overlook  the  real  source  of  our  cur- 
rent financial  plight.  As  Mr  EvaiLs 
points  out: 

Our  tax  Is  huge  not  because  special  In- 
terests are  evading  taxes,  but  because  the 
spenders  In  Washington  have  been  running 
amok.  ...  In  the  world  of  the  suffering  tax- 
payer. .  .  .  The  problem  Is  not  to  raise  taxes 
on  anybody  but  to  lower  them  for  everybody 
and  to  curtail,  not  enlarge,  the  flow  of  reve- 
nue to  government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  recommend  the  following 
article  by  Mr.  Stan  Evans  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Nov.  16,  1973 1 
The  Tax  lasux  is  Hekx  To  Stat 
I  By  Stan  Evans) 

Defeat  of  California  Gov  Ronald  Reagan's 
proposal  to  limit  the  scope  of  statewide 
taxes  was  a  victory  for  spending  forces  In 
the  Golden  State  and  elsewhere  In  the  na- 
tion— but  the  smart  betting  has  It  that  the 
win  Is  only  temporary. 

Too  many  signs  suggest  the  Issue  of  taxa- 
tion Is  here  to  stay.  Conservatives  like  Rea- 
gan will  of  course  continue  to  streas  the 
theme,  but  It  Is  especially  Instructive  to 
note  that  spokesmen  for  the  liberal -left  have 
begun  to  take  it  up  as  well.  Populist  Demo- 
crats such  as  former  Sen.  Fred  Harris  are 
pounding  the  issue  for  all  It  Is  worth,  argu- 
ing the  need  for  "tax  reform"  and  telling 
voters  they  are  paying  too  much  because  the 
special  Interests  have  escaped  their  rightful 
burden. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  Is  apparent  If 
we  consult  the  economic  record  In  1929,  the 
total  level  of  taxation  amounted  to  10  per 
cent  of  America's  Gross  National  Product.  It 
has  risen  steadUy  In  the  Intervening  decades, 
and  m  1971  it  stood  at  32  2  per  cent — with 
further  Increases  on  the  way  Expressed  as 
a  share  of  personal  Income,  the  governmental 
take  was  44  per  cent. 

By  anybody's  reckoning,  this  la  a  rather 
painful  burden,  not  only  for  voters  who 
pay   the  bills  but   for  polltlcans   wedded   to 
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the  concept  of  sooMthlng  for  nothing. 
Countless  careers  have  been  erected  on  that 
promise,  and  a  dawning  perception  that  the 
costs  of  government  have  begun  to  outweigh 
the  benefits  oould  be  poUtlcally  disastrous  It 
18  therefore  necessary  for  the  spenders  to 
Invent  some  scapegoats — and  "tax  reform" 
as  usuaUy  discussed  is  a  method  of  accom- 
plishing this 

The  message  conveyed  by  Harris  and  other 
asserted  reformers  Is  that  little  guy  pay 
heavy  taxes  because  big  guys  are  getting 
away  with  murder.  It  Is  argued  we  must  do 
away  with  "loopholes"  which  permit  the 
wealthy  to  get  off  scot-free.  Impose  different 
rates  of  taxation  on  capital  gains,  and  re- 
duce depletion  allowances  for  oil  and  other 
extractive  minerals. 

All  of  this,  however,  Is  sheerest  poppy- 
cock. TTie  fact  of  the  matter  Is  the  most  of 
the  so-called  "loopholee  '  in  our  tax  laws 
accrue  to  those  of  modest  income,  not  the 
wealthy.  Some  three-quarters  of  the  untaxed 
Income  In  our  country  ($362  billion  out  of 
$468  bUllon  in  1970)  consUts  of  personal  ex- 
emptions, social  benefits,  mortgage  Interest 
and  the  like — with  the  result  that  97  per  cent 
of  nontaxable  returns  were  filed  by  people 
with  annual  Incomes  of  $5,000  or  less. 

Conversely,  the  number  of  wealthy  tax- 
payers who  escape  the  IRS  is  microscopic.  A 
periodic  huUaballoo  goes  up  about  people 
with  enormous  Incomes  who  manage  to  avoid 
payment  of  taxes,  but  as  noted  by  Roger 
Freeman  of  the  Hoover  Institution,  the  ar- 
giunent  is  nonsensical  Of  15.323  Individual 
returns  filed  In  1970  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  $200,000  and  up  15.211  paid  taxes. 
On  the  average,  these  cltlzen-s  paid  60  per 
cent  of  their  taxable  Income  to  the  Federal 
government — and  99.3  per  cent  did  the  pay- 
ing. 

Elxactly  the  same  Is  true  respecting  al- 
leged revenue  hikes  from  "reforms"  of  capi- 
tal gains  or  depletion  allowances.  It  Is  wide- 
ly believed,  for  example,  that  capital  gains 
are  a  plaything  of  the  rich,  and  that  people  of 
modest  Incomes  obtain  no  benefit  from  these 
provisions.  In  1970,  however  more  than  two- 
thlrda  of  those  who  realized  capital  gains  on 
Investments  had  adjusted  groea  Incomes  of 
less  than  $16,000. 

Put  together,  all  these  asserted  "loopholes" 
would  yield  only  a  modest  revenue — $5  to 
$10  billion  at  the  outside — compared  to  a 
Federal  budget  that  is  running  more  than 
$260  billion  annually,  $143  billion  In  income 
and  profit  taxes,  $46  billion  in  Social  Security 
and  related  levies,  and  a  Federal  tax  load 
that  amounts  to  more  than  $1  0<K)  per  capita 

That  burden  is  huge  not  because  special 
Interests  are  evading  taxes,  but  because  the 
spenders  In  Washington  have  been  running 
amok. 

It  Is  this  conclusion  the  spending  polit- 
icians hop)e  to  obscure  In  their  world  of 
fiscal  and  rhetorical  legerdemain,  the  prob- 
lem before  us  is  one  of  getting  revenue,  the 
solution  a  further  hike  in  taxes  for  this  or 
that  alleged  malefactor. 

In  the  world  of  the  suffering  taxpayer,  the 
situation  Is  reversed  The  problem  Is  not  to 
raise  taxes  on  anybody  but  to  lower  them 
for  everybody,  and  to  curtaU.  not  enlarge,  the 
flow  of  revenue  to  government. 


CRIME  CONTROL  NO.   12 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  extension  placed  in  the  Ricord 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts.      Representative       Michail 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Harrington,  it  was  said  that  opponents 
of  strict  gun  control  legislation  "claim 
that  privately  owned  firearms  are  not  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  crime  problem. 
This  allegation  Is  tragically  easy  to  re- 
fute. In  almost  any  newspaper  you  pick 
up  these  days  there  is  a  stor>-  of  an  ac- 
cidental shooting,  which  often  results  m 
death."  Following  these  statements  were 
a  newspaper  article  and  a  radio  editorial 
about  the  accidental  misuse  of  hand- 
guns. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  state- 
ments and  insertions  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  precisely  because  they 
so  graphically  illustrate  the  confusion 
that  reign.s  among  proponents  of  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly  on  gims.  The  first 
statement  quoted  above  attributes  to  op- 
ponents of  a  government  gun  monopoly 
a  position  on  privately  owned  guns  and 
the  "crime  problem  "  The  remainder  of 
the  argument,  which  Is  billed  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  thLs  position,  speaks  only  of  ac- 
cidental, not  criminal  deaths.  It  Is  this 
verbal  sleight  of  hand  that  vitiate.s  the 
entire  argument:  for,  unless  the  gun  con- 
trol lobbyists  wish  to  maintain  agamst  all 
logic  that  accidental  and  Intentional — 
criminal — killmg.s  are  identical,  the 
arg^ument  for  nationalization  of  guns 
collapses. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  the 
arguments  against  private  ownership  of 
guns  are  based  upon  the  pathetic  fallacy, 
which  is  the  ascription  of  human  char- 
acteristics to  manimate  objects  like  guns. 
Might  I  also  point  out  that  the  argunients 
of  the  gim  control  lobbyists  rest  upon 
another  fallacy:  attributing  characteris- 
tics of  Inanimate  objects  to  human  be- 
ings. This  fallacy  is  well-lUustrated  by 
the  refusal  to  distinguish  between  ac- 
cidental and  intentional  killings,  and  the 
consequent  belief  that  Instances  of  acci- 
dental death  can  refute  a  position  on  pri- 
vate gun  ownership  and  crime  Once 
again  the  gun  control  lobbyists  have  giv- 
en us  a  prime  example  of  their  unwil- 
lingness to  think  logically.  It  Is  a  shame 
that  such  poorly  constructed  arguments 
can  pass  for  logical  debate  on  such  an 
Important  Issue  as  this. 


FORCED  RESIGNATION— A 
NATIONAL  TRAGEDY 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  27,  1973 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  Mr  Speaker, 
all  of  our  offices  have  been  flooded  with 
mes.sages  relating  to  "putting  the  pres- 
sure" to  force  the  President  to  resign 
Some  of  these  messages,  I  am  sure,  are 
coming  from  sincere  people  who  are  ex- 
pressing real  concerns,  but  I  suspect  more 
of  them  are  coming  as  expressions  of 
frustration,  placing  responsibility  for 
all  of  our  Ills  at  the  doorstep  of  "the 
man  at  the  top  " 

I  suspect,  too,  that  some  of  the  clamor 
is  motivated  and  encouraged  by  pure 
partisanship. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  calmer  look  at  the 
con-sequences  of  emotional  or  partisan 
clamor.    James   Butler,   of    EUm   Grove, 
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general  manager  of  WISN-TV.  has  taken 
this  calmer  look  in  an  editorial  which 
he  published  earlier  this  month.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  m>'  col- 
leagues: 
PoacED  Resignation — a  Nattonai.  Txacedt 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  worst  tragedy  this 
nation  could  face  would  be  the  resignation 
of  President  Nixon,  First  of  ail.  in  our  demo- 
cratic society  a  man  is  innocent  untU  proven 
guilty.  What  proof?  What  ha-ni.  actual  proof 
exists  or  has  been  uncovered  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  acted  Illegally  or  that  the  President 
has  not  acted  in  accordance  with  what  he 
believes  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
fjeople.  and  in  the  best  performance,  as  he 
sees  that  performance  of  the  office  of  the 
president? 

How  can  a  man  be  presumed  guilty,  when 
none  of  the  investigative  committees  have 
so  far  turned  up  actual  verification  of  wrong 
doing?  Should  we  act  as  a  howling  mob  and 
Just  flatly  disbelieve  every  statement  made 
by  the  White  House?  Shall  we  allow  this  na- 
tion to  be  swept  along  m  a  frenzy  that  may 
very  well  be  purposely  designed  by  those 
factions  of  our  society  that  now  see  a  golden 
opportunity  to  destroy  a  man  that  i:  c^iuid 
not  defeat  at  the  polls  a  year  a^o''  If  the 
President   is  forced  to  resign  then  for- 

ever more  ...  no  politician  will  dare  do 
anything  that  would  displease  either  the 
public    or    his    piowerful    opponents  or 

e%en  the  news  media  No  elected  official  will 
ever  be  able  to  act  fonhrlghtly  He  will  be 
subject  to  actions  only  that  please,  whether 
he  believes  these  actions  to  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  office  he  holds,  or  of  the  peo- 
ple he  represents 

Channel  12  sincerely  hopes  that  we  re- 
consider long  and  hard  the  consequences  of 
a  forced  resignation  When  all  of  the  facts, 
all  of  the  evidence  ail  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter  has  not  yet  been  exposed. 

I  guess  what  it  gels  down  to  is  a  simple 
question?  Do  we  have  justice  In  the  Ameri- 
can system  .  .  .  or  do  we  not? 


ABA  HEAD  SAYS  COX  ACTIONS 
W.^RRANT  INVESTIG.^TION 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  SHUSTER  Mr  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 7,  1973,  I  wrote  to  Mr  Chester- 
field Smith,  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  enclosing  a  copy  of  my 
resolution  calling  for  a  House  investiga- 
tion of  Archibald  Cox  in  light  of  his  con- 
fessed indiscretions  '  m  revealing  con- 
fidential information  to  Senator  Tiddy 
Kennedy  and  others  I  urged  Mr  Smith 
to  begin  an  immediate  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  the  potential  illegal  and 
certainly  unet.hical  activities  of  Cox. 
leading  to  possible  disbarment,  censor- 
ship, or  other  action  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  .\BA  .\  copy  of  my  letter  appealed 
In  the  November  12.  1973.  Congressional 
Record 

Yesterday  I  received  a  response  from 
Mr,  Smith,  which  I  am  insertirig  m  its 
entirety 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Mr  Smith 
shares  my  views  and  my  concerns  He 
indicated  that  Cox's  activities  have 
raised  questions  "which  are  senous 
enough  to  wa.'-rant  further  investiga- 
tion." 

That  IS  exactly  what  I  have  tried  to 
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impress  upon  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives euid  the  American  public. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  an  Investi- 
gation Is  In  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  transmitting  a  copy 
ot  Mi.  Smith's  letter  to  Frederick  Q. 
Pi3her.  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association,  since  Mr.  Cox  is  a  mem- 
ber of  that  association. 

I  ask  permission  to  have  Mr.  Smith's 
letter  Inserted  In  the  Rkcord  at  this  time: 
AMXRiCAit  Ba«  Association. 

November  20,  1973. 
Hon.  E.  O.  Sircrm. 
House   of   Representatives. 
Waahtngton.  DC 

Dkas  Congrxssman  SirrsTcs:  I  bavo  jour 
letter  ot  November  7  which  apparently  was 
delayed  in  the  mall  as  I  did  not  receive  It 
until   the   16th   of   November. 

Without  attempting  to  prejudge  the  mat- 
ter, I  believe  that  the  newspaper  accounts 
dealing  with  the  alleged  statements  of 
-Archibald  Cox  to  Senator  Kennedy  and 
others  raise  questions  which  are  serious 
enough  to  warrant  further  Investigation.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  inappropriate  for  any 
authority  to  determine.  In  advance  of  a  full 
and  complete  hearing  consistent  with  the 
requirement  for  due  process,  whether  Mr. 
Cox  has  violated  provisions  of  the  Federal 
law  or  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsi- 
bility. The  tlrst  task  of  such  competent  au- 
thority would  be  to  determine  whether  suf- 
flclent  evidence  exists  to  Justify  such  a 
bearing. 

As  you  may  know,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation la  a  national,  voluntary  profes- 
sional aasoclatlcn  It  has  no  direct  Jurisdic- 
tion or  authority  over  any  lawyer  with 
respect  to  professional  conduct.  It  Is  with- 
out subpoena  power  or  other  means  to  com- 
pel testimony.  Because  the  practice  of  law, 
admission  to  practice  and  professional  dis- 
cipline are  matters  regulated  on  the  state 
level,  It  15  the  state  bar  association  which 
usually  exercises  primary  Jurisdiction  with 
ultimate  authority  resting  In  the  highest 
court  of  each  state  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  neither  the  right  nor  the  tools 
to  conduct  an  investigation  of  any  lawyer 
or  any  appointed  or  elected  offlclal. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  In  the  Congres^ionat 
Record  that  in  your  statement  of  Novf-mber 
12.  you  Indicated  you  had  written  t)  the 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  As  ocla- 
tlon.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bar  wUl  proceed  In  an  •  jpro- 
prtate  manner 

Plnaily,  I  would  associate  myself  whole- 
heartedly with  your  observation  that  no 
man  can  place  himself  above  the  law.  It  la 
this  basic  principle  which  has  guided  the 
Anterlcan  Bar  Association  In  taking  the 
position  It  has  with  respect  to  the  desira- 
bility of  a  totally  Independent  Special  Pros- 
ecutor. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CHcsTsainKLS  Smith. 


COMMEMORATION     OP     LINCOUiJ'8 
GErTTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


HO.N    HE.NRY  P.  SMITH  111 

or  Krw  TotK 
W  TKE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSENTATIV18 

Tuesday.  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  Monday  momlng.  November  19,  the 
Chaplain  P  O  Cook  Camp  No  223.  Bona 
of  Union  Veterans  of  the  ClvU  War.  and 
Company  D,  100th  Eagle  Regiment.  New 
York  Volunteers  Infantry,  presented  a 
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public  reading  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  on  the 
110th  suinlversary  of  Its  first  delivery  No- 
vember 19.  1863.  dedicating  Gettysburg 
battlefield  as  a  national  cemetery  to  the 
Civil  War  soldiers  slain  In  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  This  occasion  should  spark 
a  great  renewal  of  the  patriotism  amd 
spirit  of  sacrifice  so  prominently  em- 
bodied In  that  historic  message. 


SHORTAGES 


HON    JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  are  facing  the  stark  reality  of  short- 
ages of  not  only  fuel,  but  many  other  es- 
sentials as  well,  our  people  are  wonder- 
ing what  happened  to  the  vaunted 
American  industrial  leadership  that  al- 
lowed this  condition  to  develop. 

Dennis  Baker,  publisher  and  editor  of 
several  weekly  newspapers  in  our  Minne- 
sota Sixth  Congressional  District,  re- 
cently wrote  of  this  problem  in  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Lake  lilllan  Crier,  which, 
with  your  permission.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  by  Inserting  It 
In  the  CoNGRKssioNAi.  Rkcoro  at  this 
pomt: 

Sbostacks  I 

Our  nation — the  people  are  really  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  shortages  on  products  which 
aSect  our  life  style. 

Seemingly  the  biggest  threat  we  hear  about 
today  Is  heating  fuel  and  gasoUne  for  our 
autoa  and  farm  machinery 

I.  for  one.  still  have  a  hard  time  to  fathom 
how  this  can  hit  so  fast  and  hard.  WhUe  we 
were  fighting  a  war.  there  seemed  to  be  no 
shortage  of  these  commodities. 

Now,  the  war  Is  over  and  bang — numerous 
Items  are  unexplainably  short  How  much 
and  who  should  we  believe 

Certainly,  we  will  all  be  believers  In  the 
shortages  of  fuel  oU  when  we  call  our  fuel 
oU  distributors  and  he  says  "Sorry.  I'm  all 
out  of  fuel  " 

It  was  Interesting  to  see  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  some  pro- 
posed legislation  or  requirements  for  auto 
manufacturers  and  their  products. 

This  Is  really  a  Uttle  hind  sighted  First 
through  legislation,  auto  manufacturers 
were  forced  to  put  on  pollution  controls 
which  caused  our  autoe  to  consume  more 
gas  than  they  bad  In  the  past  Now.  gaso- 
line Is  In  supposedly  short  supply  and  politi- 
cians wUl  pass  legislation  to  require  some 
cars  to  rtin  20  miles  per  gallon  or  better  on 
gasoline. 

Seemingly,  we  do  things  a  lltUe  back- 
wards 

I'm  for  cutting  back  or  turning  down  the 
thermostats  la  our  homes  and  business, 
turning  off  all  unneceasary  lights  and  items 
which  draw  electrical  current  which  are 
needlessly  left  on. 

Stat*  schools  have  recelTed  complete  de- 
tails and  temperature  levels  for  all  areas  of 
our  schools  AdmitiUCraton  are  instructed 
to  maintain  these  levels,  as  weU  as  file  a 
plan  with  the  State  Dept  for  shutting  down 
the  school  if  no  fuel  Is  available 

Regardless  of  how  short  the  products  are, 
It  will  not  harm  any  of  us  to  be  a  little  con- 
servative In  our  everyday  life 

Now.  we  have  to  rid*  the  sttxiattoa  out — 
as  beat  we  can. 
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SINCLAIR  OP  CANADA  SAYS  THANKS 
UJ3.A. 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  rxxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVE8 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  want  the  facts,  I  read  the  view- 
point of  Felix  R.  McKnlght  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  HLs  Sunday  reprint  was 
quoting  a  Canadian  broadcaster  named 
Gordon  Sinclair.  I  admire  the  positive 
side  of  which  America  needs  more  today. 
You  will  agree  with  the  editorial  in  the 
November  18  issue  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  written  by  FeUx  R.  McKnlght. 

The  article  follows: 

FaoK    Canada,    Wrrn    Low 

Flag  waving  has  became  a  timid  exercise. 
Maybe  It  is  the  ripe  time  to  hoist  a  few  for 
the  VB. — this  time  from  a  Canadian  brocul- 
castlng  commentator,  Oordon  Sinclair. 

His  comments  have  arrived  from  many 
sources — letters,  the  Congressional  Record, 
newspaper  and  magazine  reprints  He  Is  here 
this  week  as  vacation  guest  columnist: 

This  Canadian  thinks  It  is  time  to  sp>eak 
up  for  the  Americans  as  the  most  generous 
and  possibly  the  least  appreciated  p>eople  on 
all  the  earth  .  .  . 

Germany.  Japan,  and.  to  a  lesser  extent. 
Britain  and  Italy  were  lifted  out  of  the  debris 
of  war  by  the  Americans  who  poured  billions 
of  dollars  and  forgave  other  billions  In  debts. 
None  of  these  countries  is  today  paying  even 
the  Interest  on  its  remaining  debts  to  the 
United  States. 

When  the  franc  was  In  danger  of  collapsing 
In  1066,  It  was  the  Americans  who  propped 
It  up,  and  their  reward  was  to  be  Insulted 
and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 

I  was  there.  I  saw  It. 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earthquakes. 
It  18  the  United  States  that  hurries  In  to 
help  .  .  .  This  spring.  &9  American  commu- 
nities were  flattened  by  tornadoes.  Nobody 
helped. 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  Policy 
pumped  bUUons  upon  bUllons  of  dollars  into 
discouraged  countries  Now  newspapers  In 
those  countries  are  writing  about  the  deca- 
dent, warmongering  Americans. 

I'd  like  to  see  just  one  of  those  countries 
that  Is  gloating  over  the  erosion  of  the 
United  States  dollar  build  Its  own  airplanes. 

Come  on.  let's  hear  It  I 

Does  any  other  country  In  the  world  have 
a  plane  to  equal  the  Boeing  Jumbo  Jet.  the 
Lockheed  Trlstar  or  the  Douglas  107 

If  so,  why  dont  they  fly  them''  Why  do  all 
the  international  lines  except  Russia  fly 
American  planes? 

Why  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even 
consider  putting  a  man  or  w<»nan  on  the 
moon? 

Tou  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy,  and 
you  get  radios  You  talk  about  Oerman  tech- 
nocracy, and  you  get  automobiles. 

Tou  talk  about  Americ&n  technocracy,  and 
you  find  men  on  the  moon — and  safely  home 
again. 

Tou  talk  about  scandals,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans put  theirs  right  In  the  store  window 
for  everybody  to  look  at. 

Even  their  draft-dodgers  are  not  pursued 
and  hounded  They  are  here  on  our  streets, 
and  most  of  them — unless  they  are  breaking 
Canadian  laws — are  getting  American  dollars 
from  Ma  senA  Pa  at  home  to  spend  here    .  . 

When  the  railways  of  France,  Germany 
and  India  were  breaking  down  through  age. 
It  was  the  Americans  who  rebuilt  them. 
When  the  PennsylvBLnla  Railroad  and  the 
New  Tork  Central  went  broke,  nobody  loan- 
ed them  an  old  caboose.  Both  are  stlU  broke. 
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I  can  name  you  5,000  times  when  the 
Americans  raced  to  the  help  of  other  people 
m  trouble  Can  you  name  me  even  one 
time  when  someone  else  raced  to  the  Ameri- 
cans In  trouble. 

I  don't  think  there  was  outside  help  even 
during  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 

Our  neighbors  have  faced  It  alone,  and 
I'm  one  Canadian  who  Is  damned  tired  of 
hearing  theai  kicked  around. 

They  will  come  out  of  this  thing  with 
their  flag  high  And  when  they  do.  they  are 
entitled  t^  thumb  their  nose  at  the  lands 
that  are  gloating  over  their  present  trouhlea. 

I  hope  Car.ad.a  Is  riot  one  of  these. 


CONGRESSMAN  DANIEI£  HAILS 
BAYONNE  CITY  COUNCIL  FOR 
ENERGY  RESOLUTION:  SAYS  BAY- 
ONNE PEOPLE  "DO  NOT  HA'VE  TO 
BE  ASKED  TO  SERVE— THEY  VOL- 
UNTEER 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    J  cr.se  Y 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  DONnNICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  Is  no  city  In  America 
where  the  people  are  more  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  for  their  country  than 
Bayonne.  N.J.  When  this  Nation  has  gone 
to  war,  the  men  and  women  of  Bayonne 
have  not  needed  to  be  asked  to  serve. 
They  volunteer. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  critical 
energy  shortage  facing  the  Nation,  the 
governing  body  of  Bayonne  has  called  for 
action  to  conserve  energy  wherever  pos- 
sible. I  salute  them  for  their  sense  of 
concern.  In  a  resolution  adopted  No- 
vember 12,  1973,  the  Municipal  Council  of 
the  city  of  Bayonne  went  on  record  as 
supporting  steps  to  save  energy.  In  addi- 
tion, they  called  for  the  establLshment 
of  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
which  I  also  support. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Members,  I  insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  resolution  referred  to  above  in  Its 
entirety. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
did  on  national  television  recently  request 
all  the  citizens,  employers  and  members  of 
the  federal,  state,  county  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments to  make  every  effort  to  conserve 
electricity,  gas,  gasoline  and  oil.  particularly 
during  the  winter  period:  and 

Whereas,  the  President  suggested  that  If 
his  request  for  the  curtailment  of  the  un- 
necessary u.se  of  electricity,  gas.  g»soiine  and 
oil  by  all  of  the  people  mentioned  above  was 
compiled  with,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
rationing  said  energy  products,  gind 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  In  said  speech 
did  suggest  the  f)oeelbUlty  of  reverting  to 
daylight  saving  time  in  order  to  meet  the 
energy  and  fuel  crisis,    now,  therefore,  be  li 

Resolved.  By  the  Mayor  and  Council  that 
all  of  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  Bayonne  are 
urged  to  take  every  precaution  In  order  to 
conserve  on  the  unnecessary  use  of  elec- 
tricity, gas.  gasoline  and  oil  In  these  critical 
tlmae;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor  and  Council  do 
hereby  urge  and  request  all  of  the  directors 
and  department  heads  In  municipal  govern- 
ment to  stress  upon  their  employees  to  oon- 
Berve  on  the  unnecessary  use  of  electricity 
and  to  conserve  on  gasoline  and  automobUe 
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fuel  oil  on  vehicles  owned  by  the  City  of 
Bayonne  and  those  which  are  owned  by  them 
privately:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Mayor  and  Council  dj 
hereby  urge  that  the  federsJ  government  take 
proper  steps  In  order  to  Initiate  daylight  sav- 
ing time  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  fuel 
energy  crisis  may  be  alleviated;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senator  Cllflord  Case,  Senator 
Harrison  Williams,  Representative  Dozninick 
Daniels,  Governor  William  T.  CahlU,  Gover- 
nor-Elect Brendan  Byrne,  Sen&tor  James  P. 
Dugan,  Assemblyman  Joseph  A.  LePante,  and 
to  the  Directors  of  all  Departments  In  the 
City  of  Bayonne. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  INCREASED  TAX  ON 
GASOLINE 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or    MART  LAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27,  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  addressed  the  Nation  on  the  Initial 
restrictions  to  be  implemented  for  con- 
-servation  of  energy  A  proposal  which 
was  not  mentioned  last  night,  but  which 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity,  is 
ihe  Imposition  of  a  per  gallon  tax  on 
gas.  This  proposed  measure  is  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  my  constituents. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportumty  to 
express  my  vigorous  opposition  to  any 
increased  tax  on  gasoline  The  price  of 
this  vital  commodity  Is  rising  fast 
enough  due  to  market  forces;  it  hardlj' 
need.s  any  added  impetus  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

If  we  are  to  meet  and  surmount  this 
energj'  crisis,  we  obviously  will  have  to 
reduce  our  consumption  of  petroleum 
products.  Commonsense  and  fairness 
demand  that  such  reductions  be  applied 
across  the  board;  that  the  burden  be 
.'Shouldered  equally  by  everj-  American. 
The  imposition  of  a  special  tax  wlU  not 
achieve  this  objective;  rather,  it  will 
have  the  net  effect  of  creating  a  special 
class,  based  on  mcome,  which  will  be 
allowed  to  purchase  gasoline  while  deny- 
ing poorer  Americans  access  to  this 
necessary-  commodity  of  20th  century 
life. 

I  would  hope  that  the  regressivity  and 
Inequity  of  this  tax  approach  Is  ob'vlous 
to  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  would  also 
hope  that  we  recognize  the  implications 
of  establishing  a  precedent  whereby  some 
Americans  axe  allowed  to  buy  their  way 
out  of  a  crisis  while  the  remainder  of  the 
population  carries  a  double  burden.  A 
brief  re'vlew  of  history  wlU  show  that  the 
last  time  this  was  allowed  was  during 
the  Civil  War  when  inductees  could  avoid 
.serving  through  payment  of  a  set  fee. 

Today  we  all  recognize  that  patriotic 
obligations  are  not  something  that  can  be 
bought  EUid  sold  in  the  open  market;  let 
us  apply  a  slmilsu'  philosophy  to  the 
energy  crisis  and  demsmd  that  everyone 
share  equally  In  the  shortages  which  'will 
occur  In  the  months  ahead. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  In  opposing  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  gasoline. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  benefits  we  derive  from  our  national 
space  program  continue  to  grow.  With- 
out the  highly  technical  programs  of  our 
national  space  effort,  our  economy  over 
the  years  will  not  grow  and  prosper  as  It 
needs  to  maintain  our  quality  of  living. 
A  recent  article  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune,  Sunday,  September  30. 1973,  de- 
scribes well  the  high  technical  contribu- 
tions derived  from  our  space  program. 
The  article  follows: 

Shootlno  fob  Moon  Eitricrxs  VS.  Wat  of 
Lrrx 

'If  we  can  go  to  the  moon,  why  cant 
we  .  .  .?"  Perhaps  no  single  phrase  better 
sums  up  the  sense  of  frustration  felt  by  so 
many  Americans  m  their  dally  lives. 

It  Is  uttered  In  anger  by  commuters  who 
encounter  frequent  traffic  delays  on  the  way 
to  and  from  work,  In  alarm  by  environ- 
mentalists, !n  hope  by  medical  researchers. 
In  outrage  by  those  concerned  with  the 
pressing  needs  of  society  and  In  exasjjeratlon 
by  countless  citizens  In  response  to  thou- 
sands of  major  and  minor  irritants  or  Incon- 
veniences 

Implicit  In  the  statement  is  admiration  for 
the  technological  prowess  and  management 
skill  that  allowed  us  to  land  men  on  the 
lunar  surface  and  return  them  safely  to 
earth. 

But  possibly  because  space-related  de- 
velopments have  been  swiftly  introduced  Into 
the  mainstream  of  modern  life  few 
Americans  appear  to  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  space  age  technology  has  already 
helped  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  on 
earth. 

In  fact,  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  15 
years  since  NASA's  founding  in  1958  U  now 
being  applied  across  the  board  In  virtually 
every  field  of  human  activity  science,  med- 
icine, navigation  communications,  agricul- 
ture, crime  prevention  and  commerce. 

NASA-developed  ways  cf  doing  things  are 
producing  safer  skyscrapers  bridges  and  air- 
planes Americans  ride  to  work  dally  on  tires, 
roads  and  railbeds  that  have  been  vastly 
improved  by  space  age  technology 

The  wood  pulp  that  has  become  their 
morning  newspapers  is  produced  more  swiftly 
and  safely  because  NASA -developed  technol- 
ogy has  balanced  huge  "chipper  wheels,"  re- 
ducing the  hazards  of  pulp  mill  operations. 

When  citizens  find  themselves  needing 
medical  attention,  space  technology  may 
lengthen  or  even  save  their  lives  tn  many 
ways 

So  you  or  a  friend  or  relative  face  prolonged 
surgery  to  replace  a  hip  Joint?  Chances  are 
that  surgery  wHl  be  performed  in  an  ultra- 
clean  operating  room  where  the  air  Is 
■scrubbed"  by  a  NASA  laminar  air-flow  tech- 
nique, ridding  It  of  bacteria  and  dust  par- 
ticles. 

Improved,  long-lived  rechargeable  heart 
pacers,  tiny  swallowable  radio  transmitters 
the  size  of  a  vitamin  capsule,  eye  and  tongue- 
operated  appliances  for  paralytics  are  only 
a  few  of  the  space  age  Items  used  dally  in 
medical  therapy  and  dlagnoels 

When  NASA  was  established  by  Congress, 
the  NatlonaJ  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
(October,  1968)  gave  the  agency  two  basic 
instructions: 

To  leam  bow  to  operate  vehicles,  both 
automated   and   manned,   In   space    beyond 


earth's  Atmosphere:  to  explore  our  eolftr 
■vst«m  and  tb«  ualverea  for  the  •d7»noe- 
ment   of  hiunaa   tnowladge. 

To  make  certain  that  all  NASA  dlacovcrtea 
and  technical  advaxuMmeuta  are  made 
promptly  available  for  bettering  human 
llvee — for  peaceful  uae    'by  ail  mankind." 

NASA  haa  made  great  atrldea  In  fuUlUlng 
the  flrst  mandate  In  Its  charter  during  Ita 
Initial  decade  and  a  half 

For  Americans,  they  provided  a  new  and 
welcome  source  oi  national  pride  More 
pragmatic  citizens  usually  want  to  hear  more 
of  the  space  program's  8hort-t«nn.  practical 
b^neflta. 

While  sp€M;e  llmitatlona  preclude  complete 
listing  of  even  the  collateral  or  spin-off 
beneflta  from  NASA's  eflorta  In  lu  flrst  15 
years,  many  ot  them  deaerve  brief  mention. 

Medicine  has  put  more  NASA-developed 
technology  to  use  than  perhaps  any  other 
discipline — mainly  because  of  spaceage  ad- 
vances in  miniaturization  and  sophisticated 
electronics  circuitry 

A  smail  'temperature  pUl."  no  larger  than 
a  vitamin  capsule,  is  actually  a  radio  tntna- 
mitter  that  can  be  swallowed.  In  lt«  passage 
through  human  alimentary  tract*,  the  tiny 
device  can  detect  and  tranamlt  data  on  very 
small  temperature  variations,  revealing  the 
presence  of  infections  and  other  disorders. 

A  miniaturized  blood  analysis  system  has 
been  developed  and  is  in  clinical  use.  The 
compact,  lightweight  device  can  perform  16 
different  studies  on  human  blood  samples 
and  requires  only  1  lOcc  of  blood,  compared 
to  existing  analyzers  which  need  up  to  5  cc  to 
perform  single  analysis. 

Other  research  Ls  under  way  on  a  breath- 
ing machine  capable  of  being  sterilized 
against  spreading  Infections  to  patients,  en- 
tirely by  dry  heat  methods.  The  new  de- 
vice can  functksn  at  high  temperatures, 
because  several  new,  highly-heat-resutant. 
space-proven  polymers  are  used  in  its  con- 
struction. 

An  advanced  manipulator  system,  op- 
erated by  paralysis  victims  through  a 
tongue-switch  control  device,  was  demon- 
strated this  spring  before  a  Congreaslonal 
committee  In  Washington 

Electrical  pulses  capable  of  imparting 
motion  to  paralyzed  human  muscles  may 
soon  be  transmitted  succeasfuUy  to  muscles 
Inside  the  human  body  through  new  surgi- 
cally implanted  connector  terminals  fabri- 
cated from  hlgh-purity  vitreous  carbon 

This  substance  permits  growth  of  the 
patient's  skin  around  the  Implant  with  re- 
duced danger  of  rejection  by  the  human 
body. 

A  compact,  fully  automatic  gas  atialyzer  Is 
now  on  the  commercial  market  It  measures 
the  composition  of  air  breathed  in  and  ex- 
haled  from  the  lungs  as  an  aid  in  monitor- 
ing pulmonary  and  cardiovascular  activity 
In  human  patients. 

It  affords  prompt  Information  on  human 
respu^tory  and  metaboUc  functions,  previ- 
ously unavaUable  or  too  tune  consumlnK  to 
obUln  * 

In  hospital  intensive  care  units,  the  same 
Instrument  can  be  used  to  monitor  the 
breathing  of  acutely  lU  patients  In  surger- 
ies, the  anesthesiologist  can  monitor  the 
patient's  progress. 

Ultra-clean  laminar  air-flow  techniques 
developed  by  NASA  for  assembling  space- 
craft and  their  components  are  helping  sur- 
geons avoid  Infection  in  hospital  surgeries, 
tntra-ftne  filters  purge  dust  and  particle* 
from  the  air  durmg  surgery. 

The  number  of  these  special  "clean  room ' 
surgeries  has  risen  from  less  than  50  two 
years  ago  to  more  than  300  today.  In  many 
instances,  the  surgical  t«am3  wear  helmets 
resembling  those  worn  by  astronauts,  plus 
specially  treated  non-woven  surgical  gar- 
ments that  bacteria  cannot  penetrate 

A  rechargeable  cardiac  pacer  developed 
rece"»ly  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Applied  Phy»- 
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Ics  Laboratory,  whan  implanted  in  humans, 
can  be  rechargvd  from  outside  the  body 

It  wUl  function  np  to  30  year*  instead  of 
the  two  years  usual  with  earlier  devices. 
Electronic  components  in  the  pacer  were  de- 
veloped In  the  space  program 

Law  enforcement  has  had  significant 
assists  from  NASA-developed  technology.  In- 
cluding derlees  for  recorerlng  Indented 
handwriting,  long-distance  rapid  transmis- 
sion of  flngerprlnts  and  several  novel  alarm 
devices 

Schools  throughout  the  United  States  are 
Inatalllng  a  silent  communications  and 
alarm  system  (8CANK  Already  in  use  In  New 
York  City  and  other  major  systems.  SCAN 
summons  help  quickly  when  a  teacher  or 
other  staff  member  presses  a  button  on  a 
pen-like  ultrasonic  transmitter 

Technology  aasembled  by  engineers  at  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Pasadena,  was 
used  In  developing  this  equipment. 

Another  warning  system  to  detect  In- 
truders entering  parked  aircraft  was  de- 
veloped from  a  blood  pressure  measurement 
device. 

NASA  recently  announced  the  development 
of  a  radar-reflecUve.  self-lnflaUng  lUa  raft 
using  space  technology  It  is  being  used  and 
tested  by  the  US  Coast  Guard  and  offered 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  and  to  private  boat 
owners  and  operators. 

When  American  automobile  manufacturers 
market  their  version  of  cam  powered  by  the 
wankal-type  rotary  engine,  a  new  flourlde- 
metal  aelf-lubrlcaUng  composite  will  be 
ready  to  withstand  Its  high  operating  tem- 
peratures. 

A  rapid-scan  Infrared  tire  tester  Is  being 
used  dally  by  a  major  US.  tire  manufacturer. 
The  ultra -sensitive  optical  device  affords  a 
non -destructive  testing  method  for  check- 
ing out  new  designs  In  aircraft  and  auto- 
mobile tires 

NASTRAN.  a  computer  program  designed 
by  NASA  to  analyze  the  behavior  of  struc- 
tures under  stress,  is  now  a  design  tool 
familiar  to  more  than  600  American  en- 
gineers outside  the  space  agency. 

A  hundred  or  more  US.  industrial  Arms. 
universities,  laboratories  and  government 
agencies  are  usUig  it  to  solve  their  structural 
engineering  problems. 

Components  for  'anything  that  shakes, 
rattles  or  rolls."  can  be  designed  using  NAS- 
TRAN  to  predict  their  performance 

Front  sxispenslon  and  steering  linkages  in 
%  line  of  American  automobiles  and  light 
trucks  are  now  being  designed  with  NAS- 
TRAN assistance  NASTRAN  analysis  can  also 
be  applied  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 
power    plants,    skyscrapers    and    airplanes 

New  computer  analysis  techniques  result 
In  a  60  per  cent  improvement  in  predlcUng 
the  behavior  of  components  under  stress 
and  a  time  saving  of  two-thirds  m  achieving 
such    calculations,    Industry    officials   report 

Items  of  fireproof  or  Are  protective  cloth- 
ing and  flre-retardant  or  flre-reslstant  build- 
ing materials  are  beginning  to  appear  on  the 
commercial  market,  spurred  by  NASA  re- 
search. 

1r«  safety,  a  prime  concern  since  the 
agency  was  organized,  has  been  advanced 
by  a  variety  of  NASA-sponsored  research  In 
1970  alone,  more  than  13.000  people  were 
killed  In  a  8  million  prevenuble  Ores  in  the 
United  States  Fire  losses  In  t^e  same  year 
were  estimated  at  more  than  IIO  billion 

NASA  has  developed  several  Are  retardant 
or  non-flammable  foams,  paints,  fabrics  and 
glass  flber  laminates. 

Paints  that  emit  a  flame- retarding  gas 
when  heat  is  applied  have  been  studied  by 
NASA's  Ames  Research  Center  and  are  being 
evaluated  by  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  Foams  developed  at  Ames 
also  retard  Are  propagation  and  many  have 
excellent  Insulation  properties 

Extensive  tests  are  in  progress  at  NASA's 
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Johnson   Space'  Center   In   Houston   for   ap- 
plying  these  and  other  materials  to  fire  re- 
sistant   carpeting,    seau.    head   resU    panel 
ing,  curtains  and  Are  walls. 

NASA  has  under  test  two  basic  types  of 
Improved  Are-Aghters'  clothing.  Several  types 
of  proximity  suits  have  also  been  develop^i 
and  are  being  tested  for  cloae-ln  Are  Aghtlng 

Two  recent  laser  applications  have  gained 
wide  attention — one  as  an  aid  to  land  sur- 
veyors  and  the  other  ahows  promise  of  prov- 
ing a  real  help  to  commercial  Ashermen 

The  laser  land-surveying  system  consists 
of  two  back-packable.  rugged  400-pound  fleld 
type  units.  One  unit  Is  the  vertical  flrlne 
laser,  the  other  a  telescope  receiver  which 
views  the  laser  pulse  above  all  obstructions 
Surveyors  are  thus  able  to  lay  out  property 
lines  over  terrain  obstacles 

The  result  Is  faster  determination  of 
boundary  lines  with  considerably  reduced 
land  Clearance  oosU.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
now  has  such  s  problem  with  some  270  000 
mUes  of  property  lines  involving  more  than 
1,150.000  property  corners. 

Another  laser  device  Is  being  tested  to 
measure  the  presence  of  tiny  drifting  plank- 
ton plant  forms  In  Chesapeake  Bay  Mounted 
on  a  helicopter,  an  orange  light  Aash  beamed 
from  the  laser  is  absorbed  by  the  plankton 
In  the  water  The  plankton  then  gives  off  a 
very  faint  infrared  radUUon  beam  which 
Is  measured  and  recorded  through  a  tele- 
scope on  the  helicopter. 

Drifting  plankton  is  an  Important  source 
of  food  for  marine  animal  life.  New  ways  of 
locating  and  measuring  plankton  In  sea 
water  could  help  Ashermen  and  others  de- 
pendent on  the  sea  for  their  llveUhood 

Plankton  have  additional  ecological  im- 
portance because  they  replenish  an  estimated 
70  per  cent  of  the  earth  s  fresh  oxygen  sup- 
ply. 

New  high-energy-output  batteries  are  ap- 
appearlng  on  the  commercial  market,  pro- 
viding sure,  fast  starts  for  portable  power 
tools  and  apona  equipment.  T^e  t>aslc  tech- 
nology was  originally  developed  by  NASA 

Both  lead-acid  and  mckel-cadmlum  bat- 
teries are  now  capable  of  being  recharged  90 
to  100  times  faster  than  existing  batteries 
Compared  with  most  commercial  batteries 
requiring  14  to  16  hours  for  full  recharge, 
the  new  batteries  cad  be  recharged  in  15  to 
20  minutes  without  damage  to  the  cells. 
Some  nickel -cadmium  units  can  be  re- 
charged In  as  little  as  six  minutes. 

Another  practical,  time-saving  develop- 
ment Is  flat  electrical  conductor  cable  de- 
veloped by  NASA,  and  flrst  used  In  space- 
craft 

Inconspicuous,  low  voltage  switching  cir- 
cuits are  now  being  marketed  The  adhesive- 
backed  flat  cable  and  switches  are  applied 
on  walls,  ceilings  and  floor  surfaces  with  no 
need  for  costly  InsUllatlon  inside  walls  or 
ceilings  They  are  readily  concealed  by 
paint,   wall   paper,   tile  or  carpeting 

Designed  to  control  overhead  room  lights 
and  appliances  served  by  conventional  110- 
volt  electric  power,  the  system  operates  on 
only  two  volu.  Builders  estimate  that  up  to 
$35  per  room  can  be  saved  in  masonry  con- 
struction by  uslntr  t>i..  new  quickly  applied 
circuitry 
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HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or    CONNXCTIC17T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Mondav.  November  26.  1973 

Mr  SARASIN  Mr  Speaker,  today  as 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  threshold  of 
lasting  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
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suggest  that  we  take  the  time  to  consider 
and  perhaps  reassess  the  importance  we 
have  placed  en  this  fragile  bond  of  peace. 
While  we  hail  moves  aimed  at  strength- 
pnlng  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  our  mutual  benefit,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  stark  reality  that  several  non- 
Russian  republics  within  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  willingly  agreed  to  their 
particular  alfiliation  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Among  these  states  is  Latvia,  which, 
like  its  sister  states  of  Lithuania  and 
Estonia,  came  under  control  of  the  So- 
viet Union  over  three  decades  ago.  With 
the  Soviet  takeover.  Latvians  were  scat- 
tered throughout  northern  Russia  and 
Siberia  in  a  deportation  scheme  designed 
to  weaken  nationalistic  bonds.  Neverthe- 
less, that  nationalistic  spirit  has  not  died 
in  Latvia.  In  fact.  November  18  was  cele- 
brated a£  the  55th  anniversary  of  that 
nation's  Independence,  which  was  subse- 
quently thwarted  by  Soviet  domination. 

Here  In  the  United  States  citizens  of 
Latvian  descent  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  day  when  their  relatives  In  Latvia  will 
be  given  the  freedom  to  choose  their  own 
system  of  government.  I  join  them  in 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant  that 
freedom  before  yet  another  decade  goes 
by. 


USSR.  APPARENTLY  VIOLATED 
AGREEMENTS  DURING  MIDDLE 
EAST  CRISIS— A  YAWNING  CREDI- 
BILITY  GAP   ENSUES 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

¥     MICHIGA.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June  22, 
President  Nixon  and  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  signed  an  Agreement  on  Pre- 
vention of  Nuclear  War.  Article  I  states: 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agree  that  an  objective  of  their  policies  is  to 
remove  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  of  the 
use  of  nucleex  weapons. 

Accordingly,  the  Parties  agree  that  they 
will  act  In  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
development  of  situations  capxable  of  causing 
a  dangerous  exacerbation  of  their  relations, 
as  to  avoid  mUttary  confrontations,  and  as 
to  exclude  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  be- 
tween them  and  between  either  of  the  Parties 
and  other  countries. 

It  is  plain  to  everyone  at  this  moment 
that  the  renewed  war  could  not  have 
broken  out  without  the  Soviet  Union's 
tacit,  if  not  explicit  approval.  The  mas- 
sive amounts  of  advanced  weapons  fur- 
nished to  the  Arab  side  of  the  conflict 
adds  weight  to  this  argument.  If  these 
things  were  not  self-evident  enough,  the 
mammoth  resupply  of  weapons  to  the 
Arabs  furnished  further  confirmation  of 
Soviet  aims.  Certainly,  the  Soviets  were 
not  unaware  of  our  interest  in  I.srael 
being  preserved  as  a  nation,  and  that 
their  actions  could  not  help  but  cause  "a 
dangerous  exacerbation  of  their — United 
States-USSR.— relations."  Again,  note 
article  n  of  the  sajne  ^agreement  which 
says: 

The  Parties  agree.  In  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle 1  and  to  realize  the  objective  stated  In 
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that  .\r'.lcle,  to  proceed  trota  the  premise 
that  each  Party  will  rerraii.  from  the  ihrea; 
or  use  of  force  against  the  other  Party. 
against  the  allies  of  the  other  Parti  aiid 
against  other  countries.  In  circun:.star.ces 
which  may  endanger  Interoatlonai  peafe  and 
security.  The  Parties  agree  that  they  wUi  be 
guided  by  these  considerations  In  the  formu- 
lation of  their  foreign  policies  and  lu  their 
actions  In  the  field  of  International  relations. 

Wa-!  the  rapid  buildup  of  the  Soviet 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  some  80 
to  90  ships  and  the  placing  of  all  their 
airborne  divisions  on  alert  a  contribution 
to  peace?  Is  this  a  .sample  of  "proceea- 
ing  from  the  premLse  that  each  party  will 
refram  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
again."=t  the  otht  r  party,  against  the  allies 
of  the  other  parly  '"' 

The  lesson  in  all  of  this.  I  feel,  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  changed  neither 
its  ways  not  its  tactics.  The  Unit-ed 
States  needs  to  remain  strong  and  alert 
It  also  needs  to  be  more  careful  of  the 
agreements  it  signs  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Detente  is  a  yawning  credibility 
gap. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  CONGRESS.  AND 
THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  No- 
vember 18  marked  the  55th  arLniversar>- 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  by 
the  people  of  the  small  yet  spirited  Baltic 
Nation  of  Latvia. 

For  Latvians  and  their  descendants  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  the  day 
symbolizes  the  devotion  and  dedication 
of  all  Latvians  to  the  priceless  ideals  of 
independence,  personal  freedom,  and 
self-determination. 

The  history  of  Latvia  relates  the 
achievements  of  men  and  women  con- 
tinually striving  and  struggling  for  that 
precious  right  of  liberty.  Forged  from  the 
jhaos  that  engulfed  Eastern  Europe  fol- 
lowing the  collapse  of  Czanst  Russia. 
Latvian  Independence  la.<;ied  only  22 
years  from  that  glorious  November  18, 
1918.  In  1940  this  small  republic  and  its 
neighbors  of  Lithuania  and  Estonia  were 
ruthlessly  occupied  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  incorporated 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  Since  that  time  Latvi- 
ans have  known  only  suffering,  musery, 
totalitarianism,  and  ru&siflcation  efforts. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  industry 
and  energy  of  the  Latvian  people  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  resourcef  tilr.ess  and 
accomplishments  of  Latvian-Americans. 
These  hardworking  citizens  have  con- 
tributed to  numerous  communities 
throughout  our  country,  and  their  belief 
in  our  democratic  form  of  government 
has  increased  the  strength  of  the  fiber 
of  American  society. 

The  continued  loss  of  Latvian  freedom 
grieves  aU  people  who  cherish  the  right 
of  peoples  to  determine  their  own  fate. 
On  this  55th  anniversary  of  Latvian  in- 
dependence, it  is  my  hope  that  one  day 
soon  the  Latvian  people  will  be  able  to 
celebrate  this  Important  occasion  free 
from  the  bonds  that  now  shackle  them. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

Or     CA:.rFOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
days Washington  Post  carried  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  energj-  crisis,  with 
which  I  am  in  complete  agreement. 

The  thrust  of  the  editorial  is  tins: 

First.  Mr  Nixon  s  claim,  made  No- 
vember 17  m  the  course  of  his  question- 
and- answer  session,  that  Congres.?  had 
not  acted  on  six  out  of  seven  of  his 
major  energv-  proposals,  was  more  ap- 
propriate to  its  Disneyland  location  than 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  That  is. 
it  was  made  up  of  five  partv=  faiitasy  and 
one  part  questionable  suostance 

Second,  the  most  effective  imtiatives  in 
the  energy  field  have  m  fact  come  from 
Congress,  The.se  include  the  Eagleton  al- 
location amendment  and  the  Jack.'^on  ra- 
tioning btll. 

Third,  ail  of  Mr.  Nixons  proposals 
have  tended  to  favor  the  major  oil  com- 
t>arues  at  the  expense  of  the  average 
Amencan  citizen.  This  ls  unacceptable. 

Before  inserting  the  editonal  into  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  add  a  fourth  point 
of  my  own : 

It  Ls  time  the  President  and  Con- 
gress stopped  trying  to  fix  the  blame  on 
each  other  and  began  fixing  the  prob- 
lem I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  of  course, 
that  I  am  any  the  less  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  impeachment.  But  as  long 
as  Mr.  Nixon  occupies  the  Whit*  House 
we  miLst  do  our  best  to  deal  with  the 
energy-  crisis  together 

Mr.  Nixon's  televL^ion  message  last 
night  was  commendably  free  of  the 
name-calling  which  marked  his  presen- 
tation a  week  earlier.  It  was,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  good  sign.  However,  I  see  con- 
.siderable  room  for  improvement  in  the 
substance  of  his  plan,  which  I  shall  dis- 
cu-ss  tomorrow. 

I  in-sert  the  editorial  entitled  "Tlie 
President,  Congress,  and  Energy.'  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  25, 
1973,  m  the  Record  at  this  point 

The   PRESiBt.vT.  Congress,  and  Enekgt 

To  get  through  the  coming  year  without 
excessive  economic  damage,  the  country  Is 
going  to  need  new  ene-'gy  legislation  of  great 
range  and  strength  It  is  legislation  that  will 
sharply  affect  all  of  us.  and  publ'.c  attitudes 
toward  the  rules  wUl  be  rrueial  That  land 
of  legislation  requires  cjose  and  continuous 
cooperation  between  the  Wl^lte  House  and 
Congress.  Since  these  statements  are  ob- 
vious to  the  point  of  being  truisms.  Mr, 
Nixon's  ctirrent  aggressive  hostility  toward 
Congress  becomes  all  the  more  mystifying. 
He  is  now  pursuing  a  vehement  campaign 
to  blame  as  much  as  passible  of  the  energy 
shortages  on  Cong;ress  and  its  Democratic 
leaders,  while  simultaneously  asking  them 
for  more  help  His  appearance  before  the 
Associated  Press  managing  editors  a  week  ago 
was  a  particularly  egregious  example 

He  sent  Congress  a  .Tiessage  last  Aprn.  he 
Bald  And  what  happened?  'I  as,ked  them  for 
seven  pieces  of  lepislaiicn  to  deal  with  ener- 
gy. One  has  reached  my  de'k  the  Alaska 
pipeline.  I  signed  It  The  other  six.  I  hope 
they  act  before  they  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas .  .  .  The  President  warned  in  AprU,  the 
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Congress  did  not  act  and  now,  It  la  tlmA 

for  th«  CoQgreaa  to  gtt  away  from  lomA  of 
these  other  diversions  If  tbey  hav«  time  and 
get  on  to  this  energy  crtsls."  This  accusation 
suggests  Mr.  Nixon  is  not  fully  briefed  on  his 
own  program. 

One  of  thoae  six  pending  bills  of  which  he 
spoke  would  provide  compensation  for  the 
companies  that  held  the  canceled  drilling 
leases  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  It  Is 
not  an  etiergy  bUl  at  all.  but  rather  a  com- 
pensation bill.  And  where  Is  It  now?  The  ad- 
ministration withdrew  it,  four  days  before 
Mr.  Nixon's  appearance  before  the  managing 
editors. 

Another  of  the  six  April  proposals  was  a  tax 
credit  to  encourage  exploratory  oU  drilling. 
But  rising  oil  prices  over  the  last  six  months 
have  set  off  a  tremendous  exploration  boom 
that  Is  currently  limited  only  by  the  severe 
shortages  In  drUllng  equipment  and  casing 
pipe.  Whatever  the  circumstances  of  last 
April,  further  tax  credits  are  hardly  required 
now.  StUl  another  of  the  April  proposals  was 
to  develop  deep  water  porta  to  unload  huge 
tankers  bringing  us  crude  oil  from,  mainly, 
the  Arab  countries.  Current  developments  in 
the  Mideast  seem  to  have  diminished  the 
urgency  of  the  superport  bill.  Mr  Nixon  has 
quite  rightly  proclaimed  Independence  in 
fuel  supply  to  be  a  national  goal.  But  Lf  we 
are  building  toward  independence  of  supply, 
do  we  also  need  superports  for  Arabian  oil?  It 
does  not  appear  that  anyone  In  the  adminis- 
tration has  seriously  addressed  the  question 
Mr.  Nixon  was  merely  scoring  a  polemical 
point  reflexlvely  and  recklessly 

One  of  the  April  proposals  would  have 
simplified  site  selection  and  approval  for 
electric  generating  plants.  Another  would 
have  set  new  standards  for  strip  miners  Both 
are  moving  slowly  because  they  raise  dif- 
ficult Issues  of  environmental  protection, 
conservation  and  safety  Neither  of  them 
offers  any  very  sudden  relief  of  the  short- 
agee. 

Of  all  seven  of  Mr.  Nixon's  April  proposals, 
there  was  only  one — the  bill  to  deregulate 
natural  gas — that  would  have  helped  the 
country  this  winter  It  might  have  helped 
quite  a  lot.  But  it  Is  stalemated  for  reasons 
that  Illustrate  the  central  defect  In  the  ad- 
ministration's whole  approach  to  energy 
legislation. 

The  case  for  deregulating  gas  gets  stronger 
as  the  price  of  oil  rises.  Of  the  three  basic 
fuels — coal,  oil  and  gas — only  one  Is  regu- 
lated. The  wider  the  gap  between  the  low 
price  of  gas  and  the  high  prices  of  competing 
fuels,  the  more  the  gas  shortage  la  ag- 
gravated. But  the  Issue  of  deregulation  la  a 
famUlar  one.  and  It  la  perfectly  clear  that 
Congress  will  not  act  until  it  has  a  bill  that 
adequately  responds  to  the  legitimate  and 
well-founded  fears  of  ooosumers. 

Any  successful  bill  will  have  to  contain 
guarantees  that  gas  rates  will  not  continue 
to  favor  Industry  by  loading  the  whole  rise 
on  householders  It  will  also  have  to  assure 
consiimers  that  the  oontlnental  pipelines 
cannot  be  used  to  destroy  competition  among 
producers  Several  congressional  committees 
are  working  on  legislation  that  can  answer 
those  doubts  But  they  are  not  getting  much 
help  from  the  administration,  which  tends 
to  view  amendments  as  evidence  of  Insub- 
ordination. 

The  moet  valuable  energy  legislation  en- 
acted this  year  baa  been  the  oil  allocation 
authority,  which  was  neither  sought  nor, 
until  last  week,  even  supported  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  It  was  orlglnsJly  put  forward 
by  Sen.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton  (D-Mo.)  and 
tacked  as  an  amendment  onto  the  wage  and 
price  control  bill  last  April.  The  administra- 
tion disliked  the  idea  at  the  time,  but  that 
legislation  enabled  them  to  begin  fuel  oil 
allocation  last  month. 

Last  week  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize  gasoline  rationing    Coresident  Nixon 
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first  asked  for  this  authorization  on  Nov.  7. 
The  bill  that  the  Senate  passed  was  Intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  iD-Wash.)  on 
Oct.  18.  We  are  seeing,  in  fact,  an  extraordi- 
nary demonstration  of  congressional  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  Nixon's  April  message  had.  in  general, 
one  pervasive  defect  that  explains  the  meager 
response  It  Is  a  matter  of  balance.  All  of  his 
proposals  benefited  the  oU  and  coal  com- 
panies, heavily  and  obviously  Some  of  them 
clearly  benefited  the  public  as  well  But  the 
circumstance  that  they  all  rame  down  in 
favor  of  the  same  set  of  Interests  gave  the 
message  a  dismajrlng  lopsldedness  If  citi- 
zens are  going  to  have  to  pay  much  higher 
prices  and  tolerate  lower  environmental 
standards,  they  would  like  to  see  some  sign 
that  the  companies  are  going  to  have  to  give 
a  little  too.  There  was  no  hint  of  it  In  Mr 
Nixon's  April  address,  and  not  much  In  any 
of  the  subsequent  addresses  That,  at  bottom. 
Is  why  his  proposals  do  not  get  rapid  action 
In  the  midst  of  ahortagee  that  even  he  now 
acknowledges  do  constitute  a  crisis. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 
SET  BETTER  EXAMPLE— POSTAL 
RATE  COMMISSION  SHOULD  HOLD 
LINE  ON  MAIL  RATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  H   HUDNUT  III 

or    INDIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  spoken  out  from  time  to  time  to 
express  alarm  about  the  constantly 
splrallng  rate  of  inflation.  As  stated  on 
these  occasions,  the  key  to  controlling 
Inflation  is  to  curtail  Government  spend- 
ing. Another  step  has  been  to  try  to  in- 
fluence business  and  industry  to  hold 
down  prices  through  voluntary  means 
To  get  this  Job  done  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  set  a  better  example  than  It 
has  been  doing. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  barring 
action  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
postal  rates  will  increase  as  of  January 
5,  1974.  as  follows:  First-class  maU  from 
8  to  10  cents:  airmail  from  11  to  13  cents; 
post  cards  from  6  to  8  cents:  airmail  post 
cards  from  8  to  11  cents:  second-class 
mail  will  rise  by  an  average  of  38  per- 
cent: third  class  by  25  percent:  and 
parcel  post  by  6  percent 

While  an  additional  2  cents  to  mail  a 
letter  may  not  seem  excessive  for  the 
average  working  person,  it  can  mean  a 
great  deal  to  a  retired  elderly  couple 
living  on  social  security.  Furthermore,  it 
will  mean  additional  costs  to  business 
and  industry  which  will  be  passed  on  to 
consumers:  thereby  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  Inflation. 

Today  we  see  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing resulting  in  high  prices  for  meats 
and  other  products.  Increased  rents  and 
interest  costs,  as  well  as  the  devaluation 
of  our  dollar  in  foreign  trade  The  family 
budget  must  allow  a  high  percentage  of 
its  expendable  income  for  basic  neces- 
sities as  food,  rent,  clothes,  and  trans- 
portation This  increased  spending  con- 
tributes toward  the  inflationary  spiral. 
Even  though  the  Postal  Service  is  facing 
increased  spending,  there  must  be  an 
interruption  to  thla  trend.  Higher  postal 
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rates  is  Just  one  more  additional  expense 
that  families  on  fixed  Incomes  wiU  have 
to  deal  with  li  ever  there  was  a  tune 
ripe  for  corrective  action,  surelj-  it  Is  now. 

In  discussions  with  ruj-  constituents,  I 
find  the  vast  majority  are  opposed  to 
additional  price  rises  I  believe  they  rep- 
resent the  views  of  most  Americans  who 
are  fed  up  with  high  prices  and  Inflation 
and  feel  that  the  Nation  s  budget  should 
be  controlled — as  they  must  do  with 
tlietr  o»Ti  family  budget. 

I  urge  the  US  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion to  hold  the  line  on  Increasing  postal 
rates  and  take  into  consideration  the 
economic  concerns  of  the  American 
people. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNT\'  L.\BOR  COUN- 
CIL HONORS  SCHOLARSHIP  WIN- 
NERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PXNNBTI.VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
high  school  students  in  Allegheny 
County.  Pa.,  are  offered  the  opportunity 
to  compete  for  educational  scholarships 
In  an  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Allegheny  County  Labor  Council,  AFLr- 
CIO 

This  year  the  competition  centered  on 
a  subject  of  great  concern  to  me  and 
many  Americans:  "What  Is  the  Impact 
of  Imports  on  the  Labor  Force  in 
America."  I  am  proud  to  annoimce  that 
several  winners  in  the  competition,  in- 
cluding the  recipient  of  the  highest 
award,  a  scholarship  oCfered  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon  Ernest  P  Kline,  are  residents  of  the 
20th  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing  in  the 
House. 

The  winner  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
emors  Scholarship  was  Miss  Judith 
Mary  Manns,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  R  Manns  of  1704  Highland  Ave  . 
West  Mifflin.  .\n  attractive.  Intelligent 
young  lady.  Miss  Manns  represented 
West  Mifflin  North  High  School  in  the 
contest  and  was  sponsored  by  her  father. 
a  member  of  Local  1256,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America. 

Other  winners  from  the  20th  District 
were  Miss  Luanne  Starr,  a  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Wesley  R  Starr  of  410 
Franklin  Heights  Drive.  Monroeville.  and 
Curtiss  W.  Jones,  .son  of  Mr.  aiid  Mrs. 
Moses  Jones  of  5-D  Mlllvue  Acres.  Clair- 
ton.  Miss  Star  was  spon.sored  by  Charles 
A.  Maniccia  of  Local  1219.  USWA.  and 
represented  Gateway  Senior  High 
School.  She  received  the  44th  State 
Senatorial  District  Scholarship  from 
Pennsylvania  Senator  Tliomas  M 
Nolan.  Mr.  Jones,  sponsored  by  his 
father,  a  member  of  Local  1557.  USWA. 
repre-sented  Clairton  High  School  and 
was  presented  the  45th  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict Scholarship  by  Senator  Edward  P. 
Zemprelll. 

In  her  article.  Miss  Manns  pointed  out 
a  certain  amount  of  Import  competition 
is  necessary  to  keep  American  products 
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up  to  standard.  But.  she  warns,  if  al- 
lowed to  come  into  the  country  uncon- 
trolled. Imports  can  severely  damage  our 
labor  force,  resulting  in  high  unemploy- 
ment and  huge  trade  deficits.  She  said: 
The  experience  of  recent  years,  should 
teach  VS.  Consumers  that  a  certain  amount 
of  competition  from  foreign  companies  Is  ad- 
vantageous but  must  never  t)e  permitted  to 
become  as  damaging  as  it  has  in  the  past 

Miss  Starr  cited  facts  and  figures  to 
.support  her  claim  that  imports  have 
created  massive  unemployment  in 
American  based  industries  She  wrote: 

When  Jobs  are  displaced  for  any  reason, 
more  people  begin  to  depend  on  government 
aid.  such  as  unemployment  compensation, 
and  worse,  welfare  checks.  Gradually,  the 
general  standard  of  living  Is  lowered 

Mr,  Jones  punctured  the  theory  that 
Imports  are  the  best  buj'  for  the  con- 
sumer because  they  are  cheaper  He  de- 
clared: 

Imported  goods  cost  more  money  because 
their  real  cost  is  the  destruction  of  our  eco- 
nomy. 

He  explained  when  American  Jobs  go 
unfilled,  because  of  Imports,  it  means  a 
growing  number  of  American  consumers 
are  unable  to  consume.  Their  buying 
power  is  diminished,  he  observes,  and 
that  buying  power  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  economy. 

I  mlKht  add  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  scholarship  award  dinner  was  my 
good  friend  and  esteemed  colleague,  who 
is  an  expert  on  the  impact  of  imports 
on  the  American  worker,  the  Honorable 
John  H  Dent 

I  congratulate  Miss  Manns,  Miss  Starr, 
and  Mr  Jones  on  their  insight  into  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  our 
Nation  today.  I  know  their  families, 
friends,  and  schools  are  proud  of  their 
achievement.  I  also  commend  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Labor  Council  for  stimulating  the  in- 
terest of  young  adults  in  national  afifalrs. 
recognizing  their  ability  and  assisting 
them  in  furthering  their  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  accomplishments  of  these 
outstanding  young  Americans. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO  STU- 
DENTS BOUND  FOR  WORK  IN 
ISRAEL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    J<TW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP  Mr  Speaker,  the  recent 
Middle  East  conflict  was  a  brief  one,  by 
historical  standards,  but  the  fierce  fight- 
ing still  took  a  very  heavy  toll  on  both 
sides,  with  Israel  suffering  casualties  for 
in  excess,  considering  the  population  dif- 
ferential, of  those  the  United  States  suf- 
fered In  Southeast  Asia. 

While  we  hope  and  pray  that  the  pres- 
ent cease-fire  will  hold.  Israel  must,  in 
Ueu  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  continue 
to  remain  mobilized— In  spite  of  the 
strain  this  places  on  an  economy  depend- 
ent upon  a  healthy  civilian  work  force. 
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To  help  alleviate  this  situation,  12  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Buffalo  have 
responded  to  a  call  for  volunteers  to  work 
in  hospitals  or  on  Kibbutzim,  filling  po- 
sition vacated  by  Israelis  now  on  active 
duty  in  Israel  s  armed  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  be  very  proud 
of  these  young  volunteers,  for  they  have 
committed  themselves  not  to  a  glamour- 
ous, romantic  adventure,  but  to  long  and 
hard  hours  for  a  cause  in  which  they 
firmly  believe.  It  is  this  spirit  of  volun- 
teerism — a  willingness  to  sacrifice  a 
semester's  tuition,  to  give  up  the  comforts 
of  home — that  makes  their  Journey  so 
meaningful.  One  of  the  young  men,  Mur- 
ray Sackman,  is  the  son  of  mj*  friends, 
Sam  and  Phyllis  Sackman  of  Erie  Coun- 
ty's Township  of  Tonawanda.  In  a  recent 
letter,  Sam  tells  me  that  his  son  is  among 
several  of  the  volunteers  in  Kibbutz  Yot 
Vatah,  only  two  kilometers  from  the 
Jordanian  border.  Along  with  several  of 
the  other  University  of  Buffalo  students, 
Robert  Alt,  Nell  Bluestein,  Elizabeth 
Bolt,  Randi  Gottfried,  and  Ferris  Merlin, 
Murray  is  kept  busy  working  on  the  dairy 
farm  and  picking  melons.  I  know  how 
proud  his  parents  are,  and  I  also  know 
how  very  rewarding  this  experience  will 
be  for  Murray. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  in  the  October 
27,  1973  Buffalo  Courier  Express  provides 
further  information  about  this  program 
in  which  these  students  are  engaged.  I 
insert  it  at  this  point: 
UB  SxtraxNTs  BotTND  poE  Work  in   Isbaex 

Twelve  University  of  Buffalo  students  are 
bound  for  Israel  this  weekend  in  a  special 
volunteer  program  sponsored  by  Kibbutz 
AUya  Desk  and  Sherut  LaAm.  organizations 
which  arrange  trips  to  Israel.  They  will  not 
depart  In  a  single  group. 

The  students,  who  will  be  In  Israel  for 
periods  ranging  from  three  months  to  one 
year,  will  be  working  In  hospitals  or  on  kib- 
butzes doing  mainly  farming  work.  Robert 
A.  Chertock.  an  Interviewer  for  Sherut 
L'Am.  said  the  students  will  be  filling  non- 
mllltary  positions. 

Two  days  after  the  present  Middle  East 
conflict  began.  Sherut  La'Am  launched  a 
special  program  calling  for  volunteers  to  fill 
positions  left  vacant  by  those  Involved  In  the 
war.  Chertock  said. 

The  students,  who  will  pay  their  own 
transportation  costs,  will  live  on  kibbutzes 
or  receive  stipends  to  support  themselves 
while  in  Israel  The  volunteers,  not  all  of 
whom  are  Jewish,  are  losing  their  tuition  for 
the  fall  term  at  U  B.,  because  they  are  leaving 
at  mldsemester.  Chertock  said. 

All  the  students  shared  at  least  one  moti- 
vation for  going — "the  need  to  protect  a  very 
small  country  they  feel  is  under  attack." 
Chertock  said. 

Students  who  will  be  In  Israel  for  three 
months  are:  Robert  Alt.  486  Elmwood  Ave.; 
Mlas  Perrle  Merlin,  2463  Kensington  Ave., 
Snyder;  Miss  R&ndl  Gottfried.  8  Gettysbtirg 
Ave..  Town  of  Tonawanda;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bolt,  164  Traverse  Blvd..  Town  of  Tonawanda; 
Nell  Bluestein,  201  Sunrise  Blvd  ,  WUllams- 
vllle,  and  Murray  Sackman,  198  Carpenter 
Ave  ,  Town  of  Tonawanda. 

Students  volunteering  for  six  months  are: 
Miss  Barbara  Bolot,  116  Irving  Ter.,  Ken- 
more;  Miss  Hanah  Prledler  34  Blantyre  Rd  ; 
brother  and  sister  Samuel  and  Palth  Prince, 
90  Parkslde  Ct  ,  and  Sherwln  DeMayo.  612 
Woodlawn  Dr.,  Town  of  Tonawanda. 

Oene  Robinson.  34  Carpenter  Ave..  Town  of 
Tonawanda,  will  be  in  Israel  for  one  year 
Already  serving  a  one-year  volunteer  stint 
are  brothers  Efrem  and  Aaron  Back.  66  Cov- 
ington Rd 
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MISSOURI  SOUTHERN  STATE  COL- 
LEGE:  CONSERVATION  CAMPUS 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MISSOC^I 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  long  been  known  for  the 
effective  way  it  has  helped  to  preserve 
and  enhance  our  environment  long  be- 
fore the  word  ecology  came  into  promi- 
nence. 

A  prime  example  of  its  efforts  can  be 
found  on  the  campus  of  Missouri  South- 
ern State  College,  located  in  the  Missouri 
Seventh  Congressional  District,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  article.  "Conservation 
Campus."  which  appears  in  the  Septem- 
ber 1973  Issue  of  Soil  Conservation  a 
publication  of  the  US  Department' of 
Agriculture. 

The  article  follows : 

CONSXSVATION    CaMPUS 

(By  James  E.  Callahan) 

Schools,  including  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, in  many  places  are  turning  their 
grounds  and  campuses  into  environmental 
learning  areas  with  help  from  resource  con- 
servation and  development  (RC&D)  projects 

RC&D  projects  are  administered  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  the  U.S  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Thev  are  designed 
to  help  local  people  Improve  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  project  area  bv 
developing  and  utilizing  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  area's  resources. 

RCiD  project  leaders  throughout  the 
country  are  recognizing  schools  as  important 
community  resources. 

At  Missouri  Southern  State  College,  near 
Jopim,  college  adminlfitrators  RC&D  of- 
ficials, faculty  members,  and  students  had 
a  part  in  developing  a  campus  conservation 
plan  to  protect  natural  resources  on  the  310- 
acre  campus  and  at  the  same  time  offer  first- 
hand conservation  learning  opportunities  foi 
3.200  students. 

The  conservation  plan  has  b!-ought  about 
many  improvements  For  example,  water  run- 
off from  roofs  and  parking  lots  that  once  cut 
gtUlles  down  a  steep  bluff  flanking  many  of 
the  campus  buildings  is  now  intercepted  and 
diverted  Into  a  grassed  waterway  that  safelv 
carries  it  into  nearby  Turkev  Creek.  And 
eroding  banks  along  the  creek  have  been 
turned  into  wUdllfe  management  areas  by 
planting  soil -holding  trees  and  shrube  that 
also  serve  as  food  and  shelter  for  wildlife. 
Other  critically  eroding  areas  have  been 
seeded  to  'Emerald'  crownvetch   and  fescue. 

Because  the  campus  occupies  almost  the 
entire  land  area  of  a  small  watershed,  stu- 
denu.  as  well  as  teachers  who  are  enrolled  In 
enrtronmental  education  summer  workshops, 
can  study  watershed  resource  management 
right  on  their  own  campus. 

A  unique  study  area  that  Includes  a  half- 
acre  spring-fed.  cold-water  pond,  which 
slowly  overflows  into  a  6-acre  warm-water 
marsh,  also  provides  opportunities  for  on- 
campus  studies  of  plants  and  animals  native 
to  the  cold-  and  warm-water  habitats  of 
southwestern  Missouri. 

The  pond  was  once  a  spring -fed  swimming 
pool  on  the  estate  of  Prank  Carmany  Wal- 
lower.  an  early  pioneer  In  the  lead  arid  zinc 
mining  industry  in  Missouri  By  the  time  the 
college  acquired  the  estate,  undercurrents 
from  the  spring  had  created  "blow  outs" 
beneath  the  abandoned  swimming  pool, 
blocking  the  water  flow  and  creating  erosion 
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problems  mnd  dangerous  swampy  areas.  Pur- 
thermore,  according  to  Dr.  LeoD  Blllingsly, 
president  of  MSSC.  "the  old  pool  was  polluted 
and  a  blemish  on  our  new  campus." 

Igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphlc 
roclu  wui  be  placed  aroxind  the  pond  to 
stabilize  the  banks  and  outlet  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  geological  studies.  A  border 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  around  the  pond 
and  marah  will  eventually  help  abate  wind 
and  nolae.  The  effectiveness  of  these  wind- 
breaks wlU  be  determined  and  measured  over 
the  years  by  MSSC  students. 

The  pond  area  alone  Is  "Invaluable."  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Gerald  EUck.  assistant  profes- 
sor of  biology.  It  Is  an  ever-present  teaching 
aid  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  every  class- 
room on  campus." 

Technical  help  In  developing  and  Imple- 
menting the  campus  conservation  plan  was 
provided  through  the  Southwest  Missouri 
RC&D  Project  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Se*?^ 
ice.  the  Jasper  County  Soli  and  Water  Con- 
servation District  with  which  the  college  Is  a 
cooperator.  the  Missouri  Department  of  Con- 
servation, and  the  Missouri  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

Helping  schools  and  coUegea  tie  together 
sound  land  use  and  educational  opportu- 
nities brings  RC&D  project  leaders  cloeer  to 
the  goal  of  properly  developing,  utilizing, 
and  conserving  the  natxiral  resources  of  their 
area  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 


A  VOTE  AGAINST  IMPEACHMENT 

HO.N.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or    MASTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  thoughtful  and  well-respected 
writers  In  the  Maryland  press  Is  Mr. 
Louis  Azrael  of  the  Baltimore  News 
American.  For  manj-  years  his  commen- 
tary on  national  and  State  issues  has 
been  followed  by  many  thousands  of 
Marylanders. 

While  I  have  not  always  shared  Mr. 
Azrael's  views.  I  commend  to  the  House 
a  recent  column  In  which  he  discusses 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  Impeached.  His  thought- 
ful analysis  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion. The  column  follows : 

A  Vote  Acalnst  Impeachmcnt 

This  column  yesterday  contained  17  short 
paragraphs,  each  expressing  an  opinion  on 
a  different  subject,  and  one  of  them  evoked 
more  conament.  pro  and  con.  than  all  the 
others  combined.  The  opinion  It  expressed 
was.  "It  would  be  better  for  the  nation's 
long-range  good  if  President  Nixon  should 
finish  hu  term." 

Most  of  the  responses,  by  far.  were  In  dis- 
agreement. But  many  persons  complained, 
"When  you  come  out  with  such  an  opinion 
you  should  at  least  give  reasons." 

It  Is  a  fair  request. 

The  feeling  that  Nixon  should  not  be  Im- 
peached or  pressured  to  resign  Isn't  based 
on  argument  that  Congress  has  no  valid 
grounds  upon  which  to  act  against  him.  It 
probably  has. 

"Should  we  punish  Nixon?"  however.  Is 
not  the  Important  question.  The  real  ques- 
tion Is.  "What  la  best  for  the  nation,  not 
only  immediately  but  in  the  long  run?" 

And  that  question  leads  Inevitably  to  an- 
other: If  Nixon  Is  forced  out.  what  are  the 
Ukrly  consequences 

Americans  are  Impatient  people.  They  let 
things  go  badly  and  when  the  troubles  reach 
a  dramatic  point  they  wtuit  quick,  susunary 
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remedies.  But  this  government  has  lived  for 
185  years  without  ousting  a  president  or 
having  one  resign.  We  have  had.  at  times, 
weak  presidents,  overstrong  presldent-s,  prob- 
ably incompetent  presidents.  It  has  been  a 
great  element  of  stability  in  this  highly 
volatile  country  that  we  have  not  disrupted 
art  m  1  n  Istratlona  when  national  emotions  were 
aroused. 

Nlion  has  three  more  years  to  serve  Three 
years,  in  the  perspective  of  history,  is  but  a 
moment. 

It  Is  wise,  therefore,  to  a«k;  can  Nixon  do 
such  harm  during  the  three  years  as  to  out- 
weigh the  effects  of  ousting  him? 

Let  us  assume  (though  many  dispute  It) 
that  Nixon  has  permitted,  perhaps  been  pwirty 
to.  many  misdeeds  Let  us  assume,  which  few 
dispute,  that  he  has  grabbed  so  much  execu- 
tive power  that  Constitutional  checks  and 
balances  have  been  distorted  Let  us  a«sume 
the  truth  of  many  charges  leveled  against 
his  admlnlsrtratlon. 

It  Is  hardly  likely  these  activities  can  con- 
tinue If  he  remains  In  office  for  three  more 
years.  Congress  is  re-assertlng  its  neglected 
powers.  The  public,  startled  by  revelations  of 
governmental  skulduggery.  Is  more  alert, 
more  vocal.  The  press  and  other  medlA  have 
learned  to  do  more  probing  and  are  more 
outspoken  than  they  have  been  In  recent 
history. 

And  NUon  would  be  under  their  constant, 
suspicious  watch.  The  degree  to  which  his 
tendencies  might  harm  the  country  would  be 
enormously  curtailed.  And  after  three  years 
he  would  go  out  of  office  in  the  normal 
American  course  to  become  a  questionable 
figure  In  history. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  b&nd.  he  is  im- 
f>eached. 

Politics.  Inevitably,  would  play  a  large  role 
In  the  Impeachment  proceedings.  Many  In 
the  country,  believing  the  ouster  was  for  vi- 
cious reasons,  would  be  Incensed.  It  Is  not 
unlikely  that  rational  discussion  In  the  next 
presidential  election  would  be  submerged  In 
angry  debate  about  Nixon. 

Perhaps  more  importamtly.  a  precedent  for 
ousting  presidents  would  be  set.  It  Is  true 
that  some  other  countries,  such  as  England 
and  Praxice,  live  under  systems  which  permit 
mid-term  dismissal  of  their  heads  of  govern- 
ment. But  they  also  call  for  elections  of  their 
legislative  bodies  when  this  Is  done.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  think  their  systems  have 
proved  to  be  preferable. 

Which,  then.  Is  better;  to  let  a  sharply- 
watched,  power -curtailed  Nixon  finish  out 
his  moment  In  history?  Or  to  heighten  na- 
tional dissension,  disrupt  great  national  and 
inetrnatlonal  policies  and  eetabllsib  a  prece- 
dent that  could,  from  time  to  time,  shatter 
the  harmonious  transitions  of  power  that 
have  served  this  nation  well? 

The  answer  seems  clear. 


LATVIAN  FREEDOM— A  HOPE  AND 
AN  INSPIRATION 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR 

^•r     .NEW     JwfLK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  November  18 
was  the  55th  anniversary  of  the 
lAtvlan  declaration  of  Independence. 
Since  Congress  was  not  In  session  on  that 
date.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  a  personal  tribute  to  the  valiant 
Latvian  people. 

It  was  on  November  18.  1918.  that 
Latvia  took  its  rightful  place  among  the 
free  and  sovereign  nations  of  the  world. 
But.  as  we  know  all  too  well,  their  In- 
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dependence  was  to  be  short-lived  Since 
1940.  these  gallant  and  courageoas 
people  have  .suffered  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  Communist  domination. 

So.  it  is  particularly  important  for 
those  of  as  in  the  free  world  to  remember 
and  commemorate  this  anniversary-  It  I5 
appropriately,  an  occa,<;lon  both  for  sad- 
ness and  for  hope  While  the  people  in 
Latvia  were  unable  to  publicly  celebrate 
their  day  of  independence,  those  of 
Latvian  origin  here  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world  still  demon 
strated  a  spirit  and  determination  that 
their  country  will  again  one  day  t)e  free 

So.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  join  with  me  in 
honoring  the  Latvian  nation  and  Its 
people.  A  belief  in  human  rights  and  self- 
determination  demands  that  we  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
Latvian  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  the 
other  captive  nations. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  LOUIS  B. 
DEMATTEIS 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

or    CALlrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
1,  Judge  Louis  B.  Demattels  will  be  hon- 
ored with  a  testimonial  dinner  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  Su- 
perior Court  bench  of  San  Mateo  County. 

I  have  known  Judge  Demattels  for  20 
years  now,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  our 
community  lose  a  judge  of  such  high 
calibre  and  judicial  ability.  His  Is.  how- 
ever, retiring  from  a  career  of  over  20 
distinguished  years  as  a  judge.  He  was 
known  as  a  careful  judge  who  brought 
to  the  beech  a  combination  of  even- 
handed  judgment  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  community  and  the 
citizens  of  our  county. 

A  native  of  San  Mateo  County,  he  was 
bom  in  Redwood  City  on  September  6 
1911.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Califor- 
nia bar  on  November  15,  1932,  after  re- 
ceiving his  LLB  in  1931  from  Lincoln 
University  In  San  Francisco.  He  also  re- 
ceived from  that  institution  his  T.in 
after  receiving  his  LLM  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Francisco  Law  School. 

He  was  In  private  practice  from  1932 
until  1935  when  he  was  appointed  deputy 
district  attorney,  a  position  he  held  from 
1935  until  he  joined  the  Navy  during 
World  War  n. 

After  the  war  he  was  again  In  private 
practice  of  law  until  he  was  appointed 
to  assistant  district  attorney  in  1948  and 
district  attorney  in  1949  On  September 
17,  1953,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Earl 
Warren  to  the  San  Mateo  Superior 
Court  His  appointment  was  hailed  by 
all  who  knew  him  either  personally  or 
by  reputation. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  not  c«il.v 
on  the  bench  but  also  in  the  service  of 
his  community  He  Is  the  former  board 
chairman  of  the  Sequoia  District  of  the 
Red  Cross;  1965  president  of  the  United 
Fimd  of  San  Mateo  County;  from  1950 
to  1957,  chairman  of  the  San  Mateo  Co- 
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ordlnatlng  Conmilttee  on  Youth;  the  for- 
mer board  chairman  of  the  Catholic  So- 
cial Services  of  San  Mateo  Coimty;  and 
past  board  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

His  present  participation  in  commu- 
nity affairs  Includes  the  Conference  of 
California  Judges;  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks;  Sierra  Club;  Amer- 
ican Legion;  Knights  of  Columbus;  San 
Mateo  County  Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  Native  Sons  of  the 
Ciolden  West. 

Judge  Demattels  also  maintains  an  ac- 
uve  involvement  in  the  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America  and  the  Italian- 
.'Vmerican  Federation  of  California.  He 
was  honored  for  his  participation  In 
Italian-American  activities  In  1954  by 
the  Italian-American  organizations  of 
San  Mateo  County  at  another  testimo- 
nial dinner  attended  by  over  1.000  ap- 
;  reclative  people. 

Judge  Demattels  was  married  to  Lil- 
lian M  Valente  on  May  29,  1938,  and 
they  have  five  children:  Marilyn,  Lil- 
lian, Dolores,  Louis  F ,  and  Robert. 

I  join  with  thousands  of  others  in  this 
county  and  this  State  who  wish  him  well 
m  his  retirement.  It  pleases  us  all  to 
know  that  he  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  his  wisdom  and  advice.  It  pleases 
me  personally  to  know  that  I  can  con- 
tinue to  call  him  a  friend  and  to  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  a  most 
pleasant  association. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SAUDI  ARABIA 
ECONOMIC  FUTURE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CAi-irOXNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important,  Interesting,  and  chal- 
lenging pairallels  in  todaj-'s  world  Is  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  world's  energj-  needs 
and  the  bountiful  supply  of  oil  se- 
questered beneath  the  sands  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  Imposing  pair  of  facts  pre- 
sents an  Impressive  question  of  policy 
for  King  Faisal  How  does  a  small  and 
relatively  underdeveloped  nation  pro- 
ject a  wise  and  -safe  policy  for  a  stable 
£ind  improved  future?  Oil  can  be  a  safer 
shield  for  an  economic  future  than  a 
continually  reliable  sword  for  a  political 
present.  To  gain  the  advantages  of  this 
shield,  however,  would  require  an  early 
adoption  of  a  policy  for  the  future  paral- 
lel to  the  use  of  oil  in  the  present.  Un- 
fortunateb'.  no  such  alternative  is  now 
visible.  We  see  a  possibility  of  such  a 
policy,  however,  if  the  Saudi  govern- 
ment appreciates  the  following  basic 
facts: 

First,  the  complex  world  of  supply  and 
demand  affords  the  threat  of  transition 
from  a  condition  of  uneasy  stability  to- 
ward a  condition  of  increasing  competi- 
tive conflict.  It  is  historically  true  that 
economic  conflict,  when  escalated  suf- 
ficiently, leads  to  a  more  violent  form  of 
conflict. 

We  caimot  foresee,  for  instance,  that 
Europe  would  peacefully  accept  the 
cxnt »410— Pmrt  M 
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grinding  to  a  halt  of  its  total  economy. 
Predictably,  some  of  such  violence  could 
threaten  all  who  are  ingredients  in  the 
competitive  mix,  Including  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  availability  of  an  alternative  future 
oriented  to  a  policy  of  oil  for  economic 
benefit  would  under  the  existing  condi- 
tion seem  extremely  attractive. 

Seccmd,  another  underljing  fact  dic- 
tating the  alternative  lies  In  the  accept- 
ance of  expert  opinion  that  the  predom- 
inance of  oil  in  the  world's  energy  mix 
is  projected  to  extend  from  1973  to  1985. 
This  certainly  suggests  that  other  than  a 
short-range  political  policy  should  be 
considered.  Oil  will  be  increasingly  less 
important  In  part  due  to  the  shock  the 
Arab  producing  nations  themselves  have 
visited  upon  the  Industrial  nations  by  re- 
cent actions.  The  long-term  good  news 
is  that  Europe.  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  are  iirevocably  committed  to  find- 
ing alternative  sources  of  energj'  to  the 
extent  possible.  Also,  these  countries  will 
be  much  more  restrictive  and  selective 
in  their  use  of  energy.  Eispeclallj-,  in  the 
United  States  we  have  received  a  stem 
and  impressive  warning  and  we  can  no 
longer  be  profligate  In  our  use  of  energy. 
If  the  government  of  King  Faisal  can 
use  the  present  unique  advantage  of  their 
possession  of  oil  to  build  and  sissure  a 
strong  and  continuing  energ>'-oriented 
future,  then  such  opportunity  must 
surely  be  evaluated  and  exploited.  To  do 
otherwise  minimizes  the  obvious  eco- 
nomic benefits  in  favor  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable political  advantage. 

Now  to  make  specific  some  of  the  in- 
gredients of  a  longer-terra  alternative 
economic  policy.  We  believe  that  the  Arab 
oil  producing  countries  should  use  their 
relative  short-run  position  in  oil  reserves 
as  a  base  for  building  a  lone-run  posi- 
tion in  atomic  and  solar  energy.  Also,  in 
the  interim  they  could  financially  partic- 
ipate in  the  coal-oriented  technology'  for 
new  energy  sources.  This  would  estab- 
lish a  btise  for  Saudi  Arabia's  Importance 
in  energj'  In  terms  of  centuries  rather 
than  in  terms  of  years. 

Unquestlonabl>-  all  Industrialized  coun- 
tries will  be  committing  subetantlal  seg- 
ments of  their  technology  sind  science  to 
evolving  less  dependent  and  depletable 
sources  of  energy.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  with  the  shortage  of  capital  In  the 
world,  the  Arab  oil  nations  have  a  re- 
markable opportunity  to  be  partners  in 
these  new  areas  of  energy  If  they  con- 
tribute financially  to  the  efforts  to  evolve 
and  establish  these  alternatives.  Partic- 
ularly in  solar  energy  does  this  seem 
intelligent  for  the  Saudis.  In  no  place  In 
the  world  Is  there  a  wider  window  to  the 
sun  available  over  more  hours  of  more 
days  of  the  year  than  in  that  countrj-, 
and  to  have  a  part  In  the  research  and 
development  and,  in  fact,  to  encourage 
part  of  the  experimentation  to  occur  on 
Saudi  soil  seems  patently  the  better  part 
of  wisdom. 

As  a  part  of  such  a  move,  the  Saudi 
Grovemment  should  consider  expanding 
the  resources,  the  faculty,  and  the  facili- 
ties of  their  present  Petroleum  University 
to  Include  solar  science  and  engineering 
and,  perhaps  some  work  In  nuclear  fis- 
sion Such  a  participation  in  consort  with 
the  more  advanced  countries  could  in- 
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sure  a  downstream  front  position  In  new 
energy  potential.  This  would  call  for  a 
trade-off  from  the  short-term  present 
advantage  toward  the  longer-run  posture 
In  the  years  that  lie  In  the  future. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  Saudis  and  other  Arab 
oil-producing  countries  and  that  Is  the 
constructive  and  Intelligent  absorption 
of  Income  from  present  and  projected 
production  Into  other  aspects  of  resources 
that  have  a  longer  future.  I  am  thinking 
here  of  water  and  water  management  de- 
velopment, so  that  the  agriculture  po- 
tentials, particularly  of  the  south  of 
Sauxll  near  the  Yemen  border,  can  be 
developed;  the  potential  for  partnership 
In  Industry,  such  as  steel  and  others  that 
would  use  the  presently  bumed-ofl  gas 
surplus  to  a  profitable  benefit;  and  the 
possibilities  for  some  of  the  production 
and  bj-product  utilization  associated 
with  refining.  All  of  these,  of  course, 
would  require  not  only  the  Importation 
of  technicians,  technology,  and  equip- 
ment from  the  advanced  nations,  but, 
in  addition,  suggest  that  the  most  needed 
investment  is  In  the  most  important  re- 
source any  country  has  and  that  is  the 
investment  in  education  for  the  human 
resources  of  the  Saudis. 

All  of  this  is  to  sdfegest  that  with  all 
of  the  negativism  associated  with  the 
present  politicaJ  policy,  however  strongly 
justified  In  the  eyes  of  Arab  interests  as 
the  Arabs  see  them.  t.hi.<;  should  not  blind 
these  countries  to  the  positive  potentials 
of  a  progressive  future  In  which  coopera- 
tion rather  than  competition  Is  the  key- 
note and  where  peace  is  more  possible 
and  conflict  and  tension  more  surely  re- 
duced. 

We  have  that  f  filth  In  the  wisdom  and 
the  characteristic  of  long-term  thinking 
that  has  been  evident  In  the  Arab  race. 
That  suggests  to  us  that  this  alternative 
policy  we  have  perhaps  poorly  described 
will  soon  emerge  and  we  can  onlj'  earn- 
estly hof>e  for  hastening  of  the  day  of  Its 
realization. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LES  ARENDS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  colleague  and  good  friend  fnxn 
Illinois,  Lis  Ahtnbs.  It  has  been  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  have  served  with  him 
during  my  last  7  yeans  In  the  Congress. 

It  would  seem  uimecessary  to  summa- 
rize the  many  contributions  which  Lm 
has  made  since  he  first  entered  the  Houm 
of  Representatives  sdmost  40  years  ago. 
His  record  speaks  for  Itself.  But  we  who 
have  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
working  with  Les  can  best  realize  his 
abUlty  and  devotion  to  his  job  and  to  his 
country.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  Les  will  be  deeply 
missed. 

Les  once  said : 

No  citizen,  no  matter  what  hla  or  ber  call- 
ing, should  ever  cease  to  be  oonoerned  about 
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good    goTenunent    aad    the    w«If&i«    of   our 
NkUon . 

That  statement  perhapa  best  describes 
himself  Although  he  will  be  retiring 
from  the  Congress.  I  know  that  Lxa 
ARijfns  will  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  our  country  But  he 
can  retire  with  the  feeling  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  he  served 
his  Nation  well 

I  wish  Lms  all  the  best  of  luck  and  hap- 
piness in  the  years  to  come. 


CONGRESSMAN  NIX  PETITIONS  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  ACT  WITH  EXPE- 
DITION ON  THE  RESOLUTION  OP 
THE  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  PHILADEL- 
PinA 


HON    ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or     PXNNSTLVIJIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  NTX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  City  Council 
of  Philadelphia  on  November  15.  1973. 
adopted  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
President  to  uti^ze  his  good  ofSces  to 
seek  an  accounting  of  the  servicemen 
mi-'gdng  In  swrtlon  In  Vietnam  and  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries.  I  will  request 
this  resolution.  No  225.  be  included  In 
full  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  Importance  of  a  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  locating  and  Identifying  those  of 
our  brave  servicemen  who  are  still  miss- 
ing Is  that  official  representatives  of  one 
of  America's  largest  and  most  famous 
cities  demonstrate  that  we  shall  never 
forget  nor  neglect  the  sacrifice  of  these 
brave  men  who  are  perhaps  even  now 
Incarcerated  In  some  foul  Communist 
prison,  but  who  undoubtedly  hope,  day  by 
day.  that  we  here  In  the  States  will  not 
cease  to  exert  every  effort  to  free  them 
and  return  them  to  their  loved  ones  at 
home 

Though  we  face  some  minor  tribula- 
tions today,  they  are  as  naught  com- 
pared to  what  those  missing  In  action 
who  are  still  alive  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
facing  this  very  day  One  cazmot  help, 
too.  but  feeling  a  maximum  compassion 
for  the  families  of  these  men  who  ap- 
parently disappeared  without  a  trace  We 
urge  President  Nixon  to  direct  all  pos- 
sible action  within  this  country's  power 
to  discover  the  identity  of  these  lost  sol- 
diers, and  to  exert  every  possible  energy 
and  stratagem  to  return  those  men  who 
are  sun  Uvtng 

Tbe  resolatlon  of  the  city  council  of 
Philadelphia,  led  by  Its  president.  Oeorge 
X  Schwartz,  Is  most  commendable.  It 
IS  In  the  long  and  laudable  tradition  of 
this  country  that  we  do  not  forget  our 
vil:a:'  V  5  A*^  ^.  ivt"  gone  Into  battle 
to  tafeguard  (t^  preciotis  llbertk*. 

s'  .-.'lifr,  I  wish  to  Join  my  Phll- 
a.  1  :.  t  leagues  In  petitioning  the 
P't^suui.  >.' the  Onlteil  states  to  rein  vlg- 
Vir  I  <*  ■.  -  ■search  of  those  Americans 
still  mlswlng  tn  action  and  to  utilize  all 
the  powers  of  his  office  to  effectuate  a 
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full  accounting  of  those  men  of  ever- 
honored  memory  who  are  missing  in 
Southeast  .Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  of  the  city 
council  of  Philadelphia  is  as  follows: 
RxsoLUTiOM    No.    335 

MemorlAllzlng  tbe  President  ol  tbe  Catted 
StAtes  to  utilize  bis  goo<l  offlcea  to  seek  &n 
accounting  of  tbe  teryloemen  "miaatng  in 
action"  In  Vtet  Najn  SJid  otber  Soutbea.st 
Aalan  covintrles. 

Wbereaa.  Le^  tban  six  hundred  service- 
men of  tbe  more  tban  1.900  taen  who  were 
lost  while  on  active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  been  identi&ed  by  the  enemy  aa  alive 
and  captive,  but  some  1.336  men  are  atUl 
missing;  thirty-one  are  PennsylvanUtos.  &ve 
rrom  PbUadelpbla.    and 

Whereas.  On  November  IS.  1973,  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Pam.Ules  wUl  participate 
In  a  "Walk  for  Freedom"  from  Independence 
Hall  to  John  P.  Kennedy  Plaea  to  fociis  na- 
tional concern  on  tbe  pligbt  of  our  mUelng 
men;  and 

Whereas.  UntU  these  missing  men  are  ac- 
counted for.  their  famUles  continue  to  suffer 
tbe  anxiety,  grief  and  frustration  experi- 
enced by  tbe  relatives  of  those  who  disap- 
pear without  a  trace;  therefore 

Retolved.  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  That  we  hereby  memorialize^ 
the  President  of  the  United  Statea  to  utuiee 
his  good  offices  to  seek  an  accounting  of 
the  servicemen  "missing  In  action"  in  Viet 
Nam  and  other  Southeast  Asian  countries, 
to  help  aUevlate  the  grief  and  uncertainty 
of  their  families  and  loved  ones. 

Rftolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Ree- 
oluUon  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Sutea,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
President  Pro-Tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
the  aenatora  from  Pennyslvania.  and  the 
Congronmen  representing  Philadelphia,  as 
evidence  of  the  sincere  sentiments  of  this 
leglslauve  body. 


POOR,    INNOCENT   TRDDEAD 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRA5C0 

m  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPREaKZfTATIVIES 

Tuesday.  Sovember  27,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
after  a  long  silence  in  the  face  of  algnlfl- 
cant  provocation,  a  number  of  sources  In 
this  country,  including  some  in  the  Con- 
gress, spoke  out  publicly  against  Canada's 
emerging  policy  of  an U- Americanism.  I 
was  one  of  those  Members  who  spoke  out. 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  retracting  any 
part  of  my  statement  after  Prime  Minis- 
ter Trudeau  of  Canada  responded  in 
pained  innocence  to  such  comments 

What  has  happened  is  simple.  Canada 
produce*  about  2  million  barrels  of  oil 
dally,  exporting  about  half  of  that  to  this 
coimtry.  That  oil  is  of  critical  importance 
to  the  Northeastern  United  States,  repre- 
senting more  than  5  percent  of  total 
.American  consumption 

Canada  has  twice  raised  its  oil  exiwrt 
taxes  on  oil  being  shipped  to  us  In  Octo- 
ber, that  tax  was  40  cents  per  barrel  To- 
day it  stands  at  $150  per  barrel  This  of 
course  requires  this  countr>'  to  pay  and 
pay  again  for  the  privilege  of  obtainii:g 
this  product  from  the  nation  we  extend 
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unique  trade  advantages  to  in  a  number 
of  areas,  particularly  automobiles. 

Trudeau's  statement  is  self-serving 
and  unacceptable,  for  he  does  not  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  two  main  pcjlnts 
raised  by  my  statement  and  those  of  a 
numher  of  other  people  No  one  main- 
tains that  Trudeau  s  policy  is  to  keep  any 
and  all  oil  from  Canada  out  of  the  United 
States  That  was  the  straw  man  he  set  up 
and  knocked  down  in  his  public  state- 
ment of  a  few  days  ttgo. 

The  fact  remains  that  a  rise  tn  a  mat- 
ter of  wet-ks  from  40  cents  to  $1.90  per 
barrel  is  unconscionable  profiteering,  in- 
excu-sable  on  its  face  Why  were  these 
hikes  instituted  so  swiftly  and  in  such 
succession?  VThy  was  the  policy  of  tax 
hikes  so  conveniently  orchestrated  with 
the  .Arab  oil  embargo? 

Trudeau's  piou.s  blatherlngs  about  pre- 
venting windfall  profits  for  oil  companies 
is  hypocritical  on  Its  face  He  has  never 
moved  to  prevent  them  from  making 
such  profits  in  the  past  Why  now?  It 
seems  to  me  his  excuses  are  lame,  late, 
and  without  logic. 

Nor  does  he  address  himself  to  the 
other  major  accusation :  .slavl.sh  acquies- 
cence to  the  Arab  oil  boycott  The  poli- 
cies followed  and  emmclated  by  his  er.- 
erg>-  minister.  MacdonaJd.  could  not 
.^erve  the  Arabs  better  If  the  shlekdom.s 
had  written  them  out  for  him. 

What  we  have  across  the  border  Is  a 
national  leader  who  Ls  in  intellectual  and 
philosophical  tune  with  Mrs.  Ghandl  of 
India.  Boumedlenne  of  .Algeria,  Pompi- 
dou of  Prance,  and  others  of  their  per- 
suasion. He  leans  to  the  New  Left  as  far 
as  he  dares 

We  know  that  In  the  so-called  Third 
World,  there  exists  a  dominant  theme  of 
antl-AmertcanL«TO.  led  by  so-called  neu- 
tralists. These  national  leaders,  alining 
themselves  with  Soviet  international  pol- 
icies, are  great  ones  for  using  what  they 
like  to  call,  "moral  suasion"  Such  moral 
suasion  halts  at  their  national  bound- 
aries when  It  comes  time  to  suppress  In- 
ternal dJ.ssent,  but  it  offers  marvelou.s 
opportunities  to  pose  and  strut  before 
intemauonal  gatherings. 

Among  the  more  developed  nations 
there  exists  a  second  group  of  hesuls  of 
sute  who.  concealing  their  hostility  in 
pious  protestations  of  friendship,  oppose 
the  United  States  In  any  way  possible 
while  seeking  economic  advantage  from 
us  and  shellertng  behind  American  mili- 
tary strength  FYance  best  epitomizes 
these  states. 

In  the  United  Nations  and  other  fo- 
rums, these  groupings  of  states  came  to- 
gether consistently  in  an  antl-UB  pos- 
ture, no  matter  what  the  question  might 
be.  Their  aim  Is  to  harm  us  at  any  cost 
.Vnd  no  matter  what  camouflage  is  as- 
simied  or  excuse  offered  by  their  apolo- 
gists In  this  country,  the  net  result  of 
their  endeavors  harms  the  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes 

Recently,  several  national  leaders  have 
emerged  In  developed  nations,  such  as 
.Australia,  who  have  Joined  In  these  ef- 
forts Sometimes  they  have  done  so 
grudgingly  Occasionally,  one  can  ascer- 
tain the  outlines  of  a  methodically  de- 
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veloped  and  followed  poUcy.  In  Trudeau's 
case,  It  Is  more  than  obvious. 

He  has  done  what  he  could  up  till  now. 
not  daring  to  reveal  his  true  colors  How- 
ever, any  analysis  of  his  activities,  public 
positions,  policies,  and  postures  re\'eal  a 
determination  on  his  part  to  harm  tradi- 
tional Western  interests.  His  anti-Israel 
policy  should  have  given  us  an  early 
clue,  for  in  fact.  Canada,  under  Trudeau. 
has  followed  such  a  policy.  Like  Britain. 
Trudeau  hit  Israel  In  a  vital  manner, 
denying  her  any  opportunity  to  purchase 
any  Canadian  materiel  that  might  con- 
ceivably be  coiistrued  as  adding  to  her 
wamiaking  potential.  That  policy  hurt 
Israel  as  much  as  Kreisky's  capitulation 
to  the  terrorists  over  Schoenau  Castle 
and  Britain's  embargo  during  the  late 
war  on  any  and  all  weapons  .shipments  to 
the  Israelis  Now  It  is  America's  turn. 

The  net  effect  of  Trudeau's  policy  Is 
to  do  the  Arab's  work  for  them.  By  rais- 
ing his  oil  tax  and  honoring  the  Arab's 
policies  re^ardlnp  .shipment  of  oil  to  the 
Northeastern  United  States,  he  has  added 
a  new  dlmen.sion  In  the  United  States  to 
the  AT&h  txjycott,  giving  it  teeth  In  a 
critical  area  of  the  Nation  So,  whatever 
he  says  to  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  his 
policy  speaks  for  Itself.  Trudeau  is  anti- 
American,  and  is  using  the  resources  at 
his  command  to  harm  us.  We  should  re- 
taliate immediately  in  kind,  starting  with 
auto  trade  preferences. 


ONE    CORPORATIONS    ANSWER    TO 
THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    KXW    JKRSET 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  energy  consumption  of  this 
country  Is  great,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronting a  situation  where  we  expect  a 
great  number  of  our  schools  to  be  closed 
for  lack  of  fuel  oil,  our  hospitals  and 
medical  facilities  a  bit  colder  than  should 
be  and  our  transit  systems  to  be  ruruiing 
on  half-tanks. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  American  people 
to  cooperate  in  the  con.servatlon  of.  our 
Nation's  energy  supply,  and  to  start  turn- 
ing the  thermostat  down  and  driving  the 
car  a  bit  slower.  Mr.  Sjx-aker.  Super- 
markets General  Corp  has  already 
started  to  practice  conservation  even  be- 
fore the  President's  energy-  message  of 
November  7 

The  Pathmark  Division  of  Super- 
markets General  Corp.,  Woodbridge. 
N.J.,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr  John  O 
Whitney,  president,  developed  an  energy' 
conservation  rxKillon  paper  containing 
measures  which  would  be  practiced  in 
each  of  the  division's  .stores.  Mr.  'Whit- 
ney and  Pathmark  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  positive  attitude  taken  In 
the  effort  to  corLserve  our  energy  supply. 
I  submit  the  position  paper  for  all  my 
colleagues  to  read: 
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POSTTION   PaPKH   on   AcnOMB  RZLATTNC  TO 
EmaOT   CONSKSVATION 
PATK>tAS.K   DrVBUOK, 
SuPntMAKKXTS  OXNBUI.  COSP.. 

NoveTnber  7,  1973. 

BI'MMABT 

/.  What  Pathmark  is  doing 
We.   at   Pathmarit,    In    recognition    of    the 
energy  crisis,  have  taken  the  following  steps 
to  drastically  reduce  our  use  of  energy 
A.  Effective  Immediately : 

I.  We  have  reduced  electrical  consumption 
for  lighting  at  our  stores  and  offices  by  ap- 
proximately 20%. 

2  We  have  reduced  o'jt  consumption  of 
natural  gas  at  all  locations  by  approxlmateiy 
lO'i  by  reducing  the  Internal  temperature's 
at  our  stores,  distribution  centers  and  offices 

3  We  have  adjusted  the  temperature  In 
our  Perishable  Distribution  Center  by  5', 
which  results  in  a  savings  of  450-mlllion 
watts  for  each  month  of  operation. 

4  We  have  implemented  employee  car 
pools. 

5  We  have  Imposed  a  maximum  speed 
limit  of  60  miles  per  hour  on  all  company 
owned  cars,  and  have  reduced  the  size  of  our 
standard  company  car 

6.  As  a  result  of  a  special  study  conducted 
by  our  engineering  staff,  we  have  talten  steps 
to  minimize  the  use  of  fuel  consumption  by 
our  Trucking  Division  by: 

I  Reducing  the  horsepower  of  all  new 
truclcs,  which  our  enftineers  estimate  wli: 
result  In  a  10%  fuel  reduction. 

II.  The  use  of  radial  tires  on  all  trucks, 
which  could  result  In  a  3'--  reduction  In  fuel 
use. 

Hi.  Maximizing  trailer  capacity  to  reduce 
the  total  number  of  trips  per  day — and  wher- 
ever possible,  we  have  eliminated  empty 
mileage. 

Iv     We    have    Installed    cold    weather   pre- 
heating equipment  at  our  terminals  to  re- 
duce engine  warm-up  Idling  time. 
//    Long  range  goals 

1.  We  have  revised  our  specifications  for 
tbe  construction  of  new  stores  to  reduce 
lighting  requirements  from  160  foot  candles 
to  86  foot  candies  by  the  use  of  new  lighting 
techniques,  fixtures  and  improved  design. 

a  We  are  also  studying  the  posslbUltv  of 
offering  premiums  at  our  stores  to  customers 
who  share  the  ride 

3    Other  conaideratlons  under  review  are: 

I.  Multl-Eone  heating  and  cooling. 

II  The  use  of  doors  on  frozen  food  cases 
located  tn  the  stores. 

!i;  Decentralization  and  alternative  meth- 
ods of  distribution  of  food  products  to  the 
stores 

iv  Our  Truclclng  Division  Is  experimenting 
with  other  fuel  saving  devices,  such  as  alr- 
shields  and  stablllzerB. 

v  Heat  reclamation  from  refrigerator  com- 
pressors located  In  the  stores. 

We  believe  Supermarkets  General  Cor- 
poration. Pathmark  Division,  through  the 
operation  of  its  Energy  Conservation  T«£k 
Porce,  has  taken  dramatic  steps  In  reducing 
its  use  of  energy. 

We  have  dimmed  our  lights 
As  part  of  our  exlsrttng  and  continuing 
proffram  to  conserve  energy,  Pathmark  has 
reduced  lighting  at  its  supermarkets  by  ellm- 
inatmg  an  average  of  360  90-w«tt  fiuoree- 
oent  tubes  from  each  store  This  savings 
chain -wide  has  resulted  In  a  reduction  of 
36,000  fluorescent  tubes,  or  3.360,000  watts 
for  each  hour  of  operation  Pathmark  engi- 
neers estimate  that  this  reduction,  over  a 
one  month  period,  could  provide  electricity 
for  approximately  18.000  people  in  approxi- 
mately 8,000  homes  for  one  month. 
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We  have  reduced  heat 

In  addition,  the  temperature  at  all  Path- 
mark  stores,  distribution  centers  and  oAcee 
has  been  reduced  to  eCect  a  10%  aaviogs. 
Tills  reduction  results  In  an  overaU  savings 
of  4-bmion  Brltlflh  Thermal  UnlU  of  na- 
tural gas,  which  is  estimated  to  be  tbe 
equivalent  source  of  energy  to  heat  160  single 
fajnily  hooies  at  approximately  70°  toi  one 
month. 

Projecting  these  energy  reductions  on  a 
National  basis,  if  otber  concerned  establlsh- 
cnents  followed  tbe  curtaUments  made  by 
Pathmark,  the  overaU  effect  would  result  In 
a  meaningful  national  conservation  of  en- 
ergy and  greatly  aid  In  minimizing  the  en- 
ergy crisis  which  threatens  the  public  well- 
being  and  safety. 

We  have  lonned  employee  car-pools 

We  are  working  towards  the  Immediate 
Implementation  of  employee  car  pools.  Our 
personnel  departments  are  bringing  employee 
neighbors  together  through  the  use  of  poetal 
zip  codes  and  we  are  encouraging  employees 
to  share  the  ride  Company  parking?  lots  have 
been  realigned  to  reserve  99  premium  spaces 
for  car  pod  vehicles  We  feel  confident  that 
our  employees  will  share  the  ride  not  merely 
to  gain  ppemlum  parking  spaces  but  more 
Importantly  because  they  wish  to  do  their 
part  to  conserve  energy 

As  ptirt  of  our  long-range  approach,  our 
merchandising  people  are  working  on  a  spe- 
cial consideration  for  customers  who  share 
the  ride  to  our  stores  We  hope  to  be  tn  a 
p>oaltlon  to  announce  this  prop-am  shortly. 
Pathmark's  hot  line 

Our  consiimer  Information  seriice  (Path- 
mark's  Hot  Line),  will  be  used  by  the  Com- 
pany during  this  critical  period  to  keep  the 
public  advised  of  what  action  they  can  take 
to  conserve  energy.  Of  course,  our  long-range 
goal  as  a  nation  should  he  to  acquire  new 
techniques  and  habits  of  conserving  energy 
so  that  we  may  achieve  the  national  goal  set 
by  President  Nixon  of  becoming  self-sulB- 
clent  In  satisfying  our  energy  needs  as  soon 
as  possible. 
We  have  reduced  the  fuel  use  by  our  trucks 

Our  trucltlng  division  has  oeen  studying 
fuel  conservation  measures  since  January 
1973  As  a  result  of  this  study,  we  have  re- 
duced the  horsepower  requirements  of  new 
tracks  and  have  equipped  our  trucking  fleet 
with  radial  tires.  Our  engineers  estimate 
that  these  two  steps  could  result  in  a  13% 
overall  fuel  reduction. 

In  addition,  we  have  Increased  the  capacity 
of  our  trailers  tn  order  to  reduce  the  total 
number  of  trips  from  our  distribution  cen- 
ters to  the  stores  Ovir  engmeers  are  studying 
alternative  methods  of  distribution  in  order 
to  mlnimlr^i  and  wherever  pK>88lble,  eliminate 
empty  trailer  mileage, 

OtTl    a4-HOCS     PBOGBj^M 

The  movement  of  food  from  Its  source  to 
various  distribution  centers  and  finally  to 
the  constimer  at  the  stores  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  cooskl 
ered  in  keeping  food  prices  down.  The  only 
method  of  a  food  retailer  has  for  keeping 
prlcoe  low  Is  through  efficiencies  in  buying, 
distributing  and  handling  of  their  product*. 
The  supermarket  industry  Is  tbe  most  effi- 
cient user  of  physical  space  measured  in 
terms  of  sales  per  square  foot. 

In  1973.  for  Instance,  the  indtostry  achieved 
over  (225  In  salea  p«r  aaliing  aquare  fooC  To 
put  thla  In  a  prc^>er  perapecUve,  tn  1973  the 
average  g«n«ral  merchandlM  retailer  achi*v«d 
only  (100  In  sales  per  square  foot  of  aelllng 
space. 

Moreover.  Pathmark  is  slgnlflcanUy  more 
efficient  that  the  Bupermarket  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  has  achieved  approximately  MM- 
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In  sales  per  aquar«  foot  of  Mlllng  space  in 
I9n 

Oertalnly.  over  tb«  long  term,  an  afflctent 
tuer  sa  compared  wltb  over  developoMnt  ta 
tbe  form  of  new  facilities 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  In  tbe  abort  term. 
Patbmark  has  ezpertenced  greater  efficiencies 
ot  oner^  constunptlon  In  connection  wltb 
Its  policy  of  extended  bours  of  op«ratk>n 
Surprisingly  enough.  In  recent  studies  of  our 
34-hour  program  in  regard  to  energy  conser- 
vation, we  have  found  tbat  our  extended 
hours  do  not  result  In  tbe  Unproper  utilisa- 
tion of  that  energy  In  relation  to  the  move- 
ment of  food  units  to  the  consumer 

The  following  discussion  Illustrates  that 
when  energy  Is  used  at  Patbmark.  It  Is  used 
efficiently  by  maximizing  tbe  utlllHktlon  of 
existing  facUltlee  to  dlstrbute  food  products 
to  tbe  public.  Certainly,  an  analogy  can  be 
drawn  here  from  the  mounting  pressures  to 
use  existing  school  buildings  more  efficiently 
We  believe  it  Is  far  more  Lmp>ortant  in  tbe 
nattonal  drive  to  conserve  energy  to  maxi- 
mise tbe  use  of  existing  facllties  rather  than 
to  buUd  new  facilities. 

Our  recent  studies  reveal  that  Pathmark's 
average  annual  sales  per  square  foot  soon 
after  the  implementation  of  our  a4-hour 
program  was  M03  compared  to  •370  for  the 
same  period  during  the  preceding  year  Our 
cxirrent  average  annual  sales  per  square  fooi 
IS  approximately  MOfl. 

Any  analysis  regarding  energy  conserva- 
tion in  the  food  Industry  must  taks  Into 
consideration  unite  of  energy  employed  for 
each  unit  of  food  distributed,  gxpreesed  in 
another  way.  kilowatt  hours  employed  per 
ton  of  food  distributed  to  the  consumer  Our 
flgures  reflect  that  during  a  sample  period, 
we  consumed  275  kilowatt  hours  for  each 
ton  of  food  distributed  In  1973,  compared  to 
278  klllowatt  hours  during  a  comparable 
period  in  1972  for  the  same  stores  The  figures 
are  more  dramatic  when  we  adjust  the  total 
tonnage  of  food  distributed  ta  1973  to  reflect 
the  tonnage  reduction  of  meat  and  produce 
which  resulted  from  constimer  reaction  to 
higher  prices  With  the  adjustment  figure  In 
the  computation,  we  find  that  we  have 
experienced  a  4%  reduction  in  the  use  of 
kilowatt  hours  for  each  ton  of  food  distrib- 
uted since  tbe  implementation  of  our  24 
hour  program. 

Moreover,  the  issue  of  large,  high -volume 
supermarkets  being  open  to  the  public  24 
hours  a  day  Is  moot.  Our  stores  and  thoae 
of  moet  other  high-volume  aupennarket 
chains,  must  remain  open  st  night  to 
re-stock  and  to  perform  necesaarv  '"leaning 
functions  It  is  virtually  Impoeelble  tor  any 
high-volume  supermarket  chain  and  partic- 
uarly  Pathmark.  having  the  highest  volume 
stores  In  the  nation,  to  replenish  its  shelves 
dxiring  the  day  Hence,  Pathmark  stores  are 
and  have  always  been,  in  operation  34  hours 
a  day  and  all  we  did  when  we  implemented 
our  24  hour  program  was  to  open  our  doors  to 
the  public. 

Am  we  have  previously  Indicated,  even 
before  President  Nixon's  address  to  the  public 
on  November  7.  1978.  Pathmark  had  taken 
stepe  to  voluntarily  reduce  its  consximptlon 
of  electrical  lighting  power  at  Its  stores  by 
20%  by  removing  over  2S  000  90-watt 
fluorescent  tubes  from  Its  supermarkets  We 
should  point  out.  that  approximately  50% 
of  the  electrical  power  used  by  a  supermarket 
Is  not  for  lighting  purposes,  but  Instead  to 
maintain  freezer  and  refrigerator  terr.pera- 
tures  to  prevent  the  spolU^  ^f  perlj»hsb> 
products  Thus  freeeer  and  refrigerator  tem- 
pieratures  must  be  maintained  34  hours  a 
day.  whether  or  not  the  store  la  ape:,  to  the 
public 

tn  addition.  Patbmark  has  voluntarily 
reduced  the  internal  temperattire  of  its 
stores  to  a  thermortat  setting  lower  than  that 
requested  by  the  President 

We    submit    that    the    total    effect   of  our 
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energy  oonservatlon  effort  far  exceeds  any 
savings  which  would  have  been  reallaad  had 
we  merely  curtailed  our  bours  of  operation. 
Indeed,  tbe  President  requested  that  com- 
mercial eetabllsbments  reduce  their  con- 
sumption of  energy  "by  either  lowering  the 
thermostat   or  curtailing  working  hours" 

Puthermore,  Pathmark  employs  approxi- 
mately 18.600  people  in  the  six  states  in 
which  its  supermarkets  are  located.  If,  C>e- 
cause  of  a  mandatory  reduction  of  hours,  we 
were  forced  to  curtail  our  hours  of  opera- 
tion, we  would  bare  no  alternative  but  to 
reduce  our  total  number  of  employees  by 
approximately  3%.  We  need  not  discuss  tbe 
obvious  economic  effect  such  an  Immediate 
elimination  of  jobs  would  have  tn  the  oom- 
munltles  and  states  In  which  our  stores  are 
located. 

The  nation  must,  therefore,  seriously  con- 
sider what  effect  a  mandated  restriction  of 
hours  would  have  on  the  level  of  energy 
conserved  vls-a-vls  the  efficiencies  of  energy 
consumption  In  relation  to  the  oosta  of  food 
distributed  and  the  poestbHlty  of  Increasing 
unemployment. 
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RATIOI^nNa  IS  IRRATIONAL 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALiroaNi* 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Sovember  27,  1973 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 15,  had  an  excellent  commentary 
in  an  editorial  on  page  24  entitled  "Ra- 
tioning is  Irrational."  There  has  been 
much  discussion  about  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  bring  the  power  and 
magnitude  of  the  Federal  Grovernment 
Into  the  rationing  of  fued  supplies— and 
there  are  all  types  of  demands  and  Rube 
Goldberg  schemes  for  rationing  and  fuel 
allocation  coming  from  the  very  halls  of 
this  Congress.  In  my  judgment,  we  would 
all  perform  an  educational  service  for 
ourselves  In  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives If  we  would  read  carefully  the  edi- 
torial by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  because 
It  explains  in  a  concise  and  appropriate 
way  that  rationing  Ls  not  the  answer. 
In  the  concluding  remarks  of  this  edi- 
torial Treasury  Secretary  Oeorge  P 
Shultz  Is  quoted  as  saying ; 

Rationing  wUl  be  a  "last  reeort."  The  first 
resort,  which  we  recommend  begin  as  of  last 
week  If  at  all  poaslble.  Is  for  the  Oovernment 
to  permit  energy  suppliers  to  raise  prices 
until  demand  meets  supply 

Bdy  colleagues,  many  of  us  tried  to 
warn  In  this  House  that  wage  and  price 
controls  would  cause  distortions  and  ir- 
reparable  damage   in   our   economy 

In  my  judgment,  this  warning  mes- 
sage included  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  Is  one  we  should  heed.  I  strong- 
ly encourage  my  coileaguea  to  review  this 
mes8a<ie  before  marctUng  down  the  path 
of  more  and  bigger  Government  bureauc- 
ra^-y  which  causes  further  irreparable 
damage  to  what  is  left  of  the  free  market 
In  our  society. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov,  IB,  1978] 
RAnoNi?ia  Is  laaATioNAL 

John  Love,  the  President's  energy  chief, 
and  Rogers  Morten,  the  Interior  Secretary, 
are    already    predicting    that    the    voluntary 


conservation  program  Is  doomed  to  failure 
and  that  there's  no  avoiding  a  full-blown 
rationing  program  by  early  1^74,  perhaps  New 
Year's  Day  Mr  Nixon  insists  rationing  wiU 
only  be  a  last  resort,  but  he  duean't  sound 
very  confidant. 

We  certainly  hope  It  doesn't  come  lo  that. 
Rationing  Is  absolutely  the  worst  way  to  deal 
with  fuel  shortages  Any  system  that  can  be 
devised  by  Wa&hlngton  bureaucrats  *ou;d 
have  to  be  based  on  equal  treatment  for 
Americans,  wltliln  broad  prUirlty  pigeon- 
boles.  And  while  Americans  may  be  bom 
equal,  we  doubt  there  are  any  two  of  them 
with  precisely  the  same  legitimate  energy 
requirements  Rationing  would  impose  the 
grossest  kinds  of  inequities  on  people  and  the 
crudest  kinds  of  tnefltclencles  on  the 
economy 

Consider:  Jones  earns  (60,000  a  year, 
commutes  to  work  by  train,  and  owns  a 
Lincoln,  a  Bulck  station  wagon  and  a  Volks- 
wagen. Smith  earns  (8,000  a  year,  owns  a 
Pord  and  drives  13  miles  tC'  work  Brown 
cnakes  IIS.OOO  a  year  when  you  add  together 
bis  earnings,  his  «ife  s  and  his  son's,  each 
of  whom  drives  a  a^phrtiX*  car  to  work.  Miller 
Uvea  In  Brooklyn,  rides  a  subway  to  work  and 
owns  no  cars. 

So  bow  do  you  divvy  up  tbe  rationing 
coupons:  Do  you  give  them  out  per  auto, 
meaning  Jones  gets  three  allotments  while 
Smith  gets  one?  Or  do  you  divvy  them  up  by 
auto-owning  households,  which  may  be  fair 
to  Jones  but  leaves  two  of  the  Brown  family's 
wage-earners  stranded? 

And  what  about  Miller,  who  after  all  Is  the 
most  deserving  of  all,  in  terms  of  patrlotlcallv 
conserving  gasoline?  Should  he  not  be  given 
gasoline  coupons,  which  after  all  are  worth 
money?  A  black  market  in  coup<  n,s  will  evolve 
slowly  at  first,  but  within  a  minute  or  two 
alter  coupons  are  first  placed  in  the  publics 
hands  It  will  be  going  full  blast.  In  fact,  one 
of  tbe  options  the  government  Is  considering 
Is  giving  out  the  coupons  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  regardless  of  need,  precisely  to  protect 
Miller's  Interest*. 

If  you  don't  want  to  hand  out  the  coupons 
per-car,  per-household  or  per-caplta.  you  can 
try  to  distinguish  between  "eeBentlal"  and 
■nonessential"  driving.  This  would  require 
an  army  of  enforcers  and  also  provide  fur- 
ther national  Incentives  to  lie  and  cheat. 
And  even  without  that.  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry, 
executives  who  live  in  the  suburbs  and  drive 
15  miles  to  the  city,  could  form  a  car  pool  and 
divvy  up  two  "essential"  allotments  for  pleas- 
ure driving  Or  sell  their  excess  coupons  to 
Jones,  who  wants  to  drive  his  Lincoln  to 
Florida 

Insofar  as  indostry  is  concerned,  rationing 
would  also  have  to  be  "fair  and  equitable, 
as  the  bureaucrats  say.  Consider  American 
Widget,  which  now  uses  1.000  uiilts  of  gasu- 
lloe.  fuel  oU  and  electricity  per  day  It  has 
to  make  do  wltli  900  units  The  same  Is  true 
for  National  Widget  It's  all  fair  and  square, 
except  that  in  the  last  year  .American  Wid- 
get has  been  scrupulously  and  patriotically 
parlixg  energy  oousumptlon,  turning  out  the 
lights,  runuing  cold  v-Titer  in  the  rest  rooms. 
instalUrig  more  energy-efficient  machinery, 
s:.d  rerouting  delivery  schedules  Natloruil 
Widget  on  the  other  hand,  haa  been  squan- 
dering British  Thermal  Units  wltb  abandon. 
as  It  always  has  With  rationing,  American 
Widget  has  no  choice  but  to  cut  production. 
National  simply  trots  around  doing  those 
things  that  American  already  aooompllsbed. 
To  avoid  this  and  other  pn:>blems,  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  naake  rationing  work  un- 
less It  conducted  a  national  energy  audit. 
Bach  of  several  million  enterprises  would 
have  to  come  before  Mr  Love  and  his  people 
with  several  volumes  of  documents  to  Justify 
their  respective  hard-luck  stories  and  win 
B.n  extra  dollop  of  fuel  from  the  caar 

Rationing   worked   after  a  fashion  during 
World  War  II.  but  produced  no  economic  dls- 
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tortlons  to  speak  of:  the  economy  was  wholly 

geared  to  the  war  effort . 

Peacetime  rationing  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter and  if  we're  to  have  it.  we  had  be?t  im- 
port several  battalions  of  Soviet  bureaucrats 
who  have  56  years  experience  in  allocatiui.' 
material  and  only  foul  up  half  the  time 
'While  rationing  seems  the  fair  and  equitable 
thing  to  the  cherubs  in  Washington  who 
have  shown  their  stuff  on  wage  and  price 
controls,  in  practice  we  foresee  a  monu- 
mental snafu. 

Treasury  Secretary  ShultB.  at  least,  says 
rationing  will  be  a  "last  reaort "  The  first  re- 
sort, which  we  recommend  begin  as  of  last 
week  if  at  all  possible.  Is  for  the  government 
to  permit  energy  suppliers  to  raise  prices  un- 
til demand  meets  supply. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOSHUA  EILBERG 
ADDRESSES  THE  AMERICAN  IM- 
MIGRATION AND  CITIZENSHIP 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mrw  jEasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  In  the  93d 
Congress,  my  good  friend  and  coUeagtie, 
JosHiTA  EiLBERG  succceded  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciarj-  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration.  Citizenship, 
and  International  Law — formerly  Sub- 
committee No.  1 

He  has  been  an  extremely  active  and 
hardworking  chairman  and  since  assum- 
ing this  position  he  has  successful  floor- 
managed  legislative  proposals  which  I 
have  Introduced  to  combat  the  Illegal 
alien  problem  and  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly admission  of  Western  Hemisphere 
immigrants. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  under 
the  leadership  of  Josh  Eilberg  has  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  in  an  effort  to 
satisfy  its  oversight  responsibilities. 

In  order  to  fully  inform  my  colleagues 
as  to  the  diligent  activities  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  wish  to  in.sert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  eloquent  remarks 
of  Josh  Eilberg  before  the  American  Im- 
migration and  Citizenship  Conference  at 
the  Plaxa  Hotel,  November  2,  1973 

The  remarks  follow: 
New    Ooals    or    US.     Immigration    Polict 
(By  Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg  i 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  considerable  pleasure 
to  be  here  t(xlay  and  to  address  this  distin- 
guished group  on  the  subject  of  Immigra- 
tion. First.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Introduce  myself  as  the  new  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Citizen- 
ship, and  International  Law — Formerly  Sub- 
committee No  1 — of  the  VB.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It 
:s  a  particular  honor  to  succeed  my  esteemed 
c<".iileague  from  New  Jersey,  tbe  Honorable 
Peter  W.  Rodlno.  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  In  this  posi- 
tion. Based  on  my  five  years  of  experience  as 
a  member  of  the  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  well  aware  of  the  significance  of 
Immigration  policy,  both  In  and  of  Itself,  and 
In  relation  to  such  areas  as  manpower,  pol- 
'.  y  population  and  foreign  affairs.  I  am 
proud  and  pleased  to  assume  the  Chairman- 
ship of  this  Important  Subcommittee 

It  would  Indeed  be  presumptive  of  me  to 
lecture  to  tbU  learned  group  on  existing  Im- 
migration   law,    trends    in    Immigration    or 
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preaent  Immigration  prooedurea.  Therefore, 
the  topic  I  would  like  to  dlacuas  today  U  tb* 
new  goals  of  UjB.  Immigration  policy.  Apart 
from  concern  with  Illegal  aliens,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  pervasive  feeling  that  we  solved 
our  Immigration  problems  for  once  and  for 
all  back  In  1  OSS  with  the  aboUUon  of  tbe 
national  origins  quota  system,  and  all  that 
now  remains  la  to  ensure  that.  In  the  words 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  PoptUa- 
tlon  Growth  and  the  American  Future,  "Im- 
migration levels  not  be  Increased."  As  this 
audience  Is  well  aware,  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  89th  Congress  made  a  new  beginning 
when  they  rewrote  the  Immigration  law  In 
1966  However,  It  was  just  that — e  beginning, 
and  we  still  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  before  us 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  defined  the 
reform  of  the  inunlgratlon  law  currently  un- 
derway as  a  three-step  operation,  with  the 
first  step  the  abolition  in  1965  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  Berating  the 
national  origins  systems  falls  Into  the  cate- 
gory of  kicking  a  dead  horse — fortunately 
and  finally — so  I  will  spare  you  my  comments 
on  that  subject.  I  do  want  to  say,  however, 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  invaluable 
assistance  provided  by  the  American  Immi- 
gration and  Citizenship  Conference  (AICC) 
under  the  very  capable  leadership  of  Its 
Executive  Secretary,  Ruth  Murphy,  In  rally- 
ing public  support  for  the  1965  legislation. 
Not  the  least  of  my  objectives  In  speaking  to 
you  today  Is  to  attempt  to  enlist  your  assist- 
ance again. 

The  second  step  In  the  present  Immigra- 
tion reform  process  is  embodied  in  HJl.  981, 
which  passed  the  House  on  September  26. 
1973,  by  a  vote  of  336  to  30.  and  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  enable 
aliens  from  both  hemispheres  to  Immigrate 
to  the  United  States  based  upon  family  ties 
or  p>er8onal  qualifications,  but  not  upMjn 
their  place  of  birth.  After  40  years  of  an  Im- 
migration policy  toward  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere bsLsed  unabashedly  on  prejudice  and 
discrimination,  the  Congress  achieved  this 
goal  In  1965.  but  only  with  respect  to  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  120.000  annual 
celling  Imposed  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  not  Integrated  Into  the  basic  design  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  with 
the  result  that  we  now  have  two  immigra- 
tion laws  for  the  two  hemispheres  As  you 
know,  the  present  treatment  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  contrasts  with  that  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  In  that,  along  ■with  an 
overall  annual  numerical  celling  of  170,000 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  has  a  20,000  per- 
country  limitation  and  a  seven-point  prefer- 
ence system  which  provides  that  certain 
categories  of  Immigrants — most  notably 
close  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  perma- 
nent resident  aliens,  and  those  possessing 
talents  and  skills  in  short  supply  In  tHTs 
country — are  given  preference  over  others. 
Immigrant  visas  are  immediately  available 
as  of  October  1973  for  the  relative  preference 
categories  for  all  Eastern  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries except  the  Philippines.  In  contrast, 
there  Is  a  two  year  waiting  list  for  all  Intend- 
ing immigrants  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere who  fall  under  the  numerical  re- 
striction. 

The  major  purpcise  of  H  R  981  Is  to  extend 
the  preference  system  and  pre-oountry  limit 
currently  in  effect  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  we  note  In 
the  Committee  report  on  the  bill.  It  Is  limited 
In  scope  and  objective,  in  part  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  has  prompted  It.  The  State 
Department  reported  an  active  waiting  list 
under  the  Western  Hemisphere  celling  of 
approximately  200.000  as  of  January,  1973. 
The  lack  of  adequate  legislation  Is  causing 
Intending  Immigrants  from  this  hemisphere 
considerable  hardship  In  being  reunited  with 
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members  of  their  family  who  are  VS.  citizens 
or  permanent  resident  aliens.  In  addition. 
the  State  Department  reports  serious  oon- 
cem  about  the  adverse  effect  our  current 
immigration  law  Is  having  on  foreign  rela- 
tions In  this  hemisphere,  particularly  with 
Canada.  Total  Canadian  Immigration  has 
fallen  from  38.327  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  10,776 
in  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  single  most  controversial  provision  of 
H.R.  981  has  been  the  application  of  the 
20,000  per-countrj-  limit  to  Canada  and  Mexi- 
co, with  Mexico  being  the  principal  area  of 
concern.  Mexican  Immigration  last  year  to- 
talled 04.040,  of  which  41,694  entered  under 
the  celling;  22,333  were  exempt  from  numeri- 
cal limitation  and  would  be  unaffected  by  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  981  It  has  been  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee, the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
the  House  Itself  that  the  20.000  per-country 
limit  be  applied  equally  to  all  countries.  As 
I  said  earlier.  I  believe  our  Immigration  law 
should  base  entry  Into  this  country  on  family 
reunification  and  personal  qualifications, 
rather  than  on  an  alien's  place  of  birth.  The 
decision  by  the  Committee  to  limit  all  coun- 
tries to  20.000  was  largely  the  resiilt  of  the 
desire  that  this  legislation  mark  the  final 
end  of  an  immigration  quota  system  baaed 
on  nationality,  whether  the  rationale  behind 
it  be  the  alleged  national  origins  of  our  citi- 
zenry, as  It  was  in  the  past,  or  geographical 
proximity — the  areument  for  preferential 
treatment  cf  CEinada  and  Mexico.  The  House- 
passed  legislation  rejects  the  concept  of  a 
"special  relationship"  between  this  country 
and  certain  other  countries  as  a  basis  for 
our  immigration  law,  in  favor  of  a  uniform 
treatment  of  all  countries. 

The  third  step  and  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Immigration  reform  now  underway  Is  a  uni- 
fied worldwide  immigration  system  with  a 
single  worldwide  celling  and  revised  pref- 
erence system  It  Is  our  Intention  to  move 
In  this  direction  after  we  have  had  some 
experience  with  Western  Hemisphere  Immi- 
gration under  a  preference  system  and  per- 
country  limit  Depending  on  when  and  if— 
and  this  Is  a  major  question — the  Senate 
acts  on  H.R.  981.  we  hope  to  begin  this  third 
step  as  soon  as  there  Is  reasonable  and 
sufficient  experience  with  the  oi>eratlon  of 
amendments. 

We  also  Intend  at  that  time  to  address 
ourselves  to  a  revision  of  the  preeent  labor 
certification  program.  The  continuation  of 
the  provision  basically  in  its  present  form  Is 
intended  only  as  an  interim  step  until  more 
Information  Is  available.  Section  6  of  HA. 
981  adds  new  language  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  submit  quarterly  repK>rts 
to  the  Congress  "contalnltig  complete  and 
detailed  statements  of  facts  p>ertlnent  to  the 
labor  certification  procedures  Including,  out 
not  limited  to,  lists  of  occupations  In  short 
supply  or  oversupply,  regionally  projected 
manpower  needs,  as  well  as  up-to-date  sta- 
tistics on  the  number  of  labor  certifica- 
tions approved  or  denied".  This  information 
Is  not  presently  forthcoming  from  the  Labor 
Department.  However,  the  Information  that 
has  been  received  from  lndef>endent  sources 
Indicates  a  considerable  and  disturbing  lack 
of  uniformity  In  the  program's  administra- 
tion In  different  parts  of  the  country. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  note  before, 
the  administration  of  this  provision  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  not  been  satisfac- 
tory. The  labor  certification  program  Is  a 
complex  one — partly  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  immigration  law  Itself,  but 
partly  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  e.xplaln  adequately  the 
program  to  the  public  or  even  to  the  Con- 
gress, with  whom  It  has  been  generally  un- 
cooperative As  a  result,  the  program  is  op- 
erating with  little  In  the  way  of  public 
understanding,  and  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's efforts  to  Implement  this  program  have 
been  attacked  by  courts  and  commentators 
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alUu  as  being  arbttnry,  unfair  imd 
vioUtlvo  or  the  P^edom  of  Information  Act. 
I  believe  these  crlttcLsms  are  valid  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  unimaginative  Labor 
Department  will  reevaluate  lt3  entire  ap- 
proach lo  the  labor  certification  prograni. 
I  don't  address  the  criticism  personally  to 
Jack  Sheeran  who  has  labored  with  the  cer- 
tification procedure  within  the  Department 
of  Labor 

Turning  row  to  other  new  Immigration 
goals,  the  revision  of  our  refugee  provisions 
heads  the  lut  I  want  to  say  at  this  point 
that  It  Is  a  considerable  pleasure  for  me 
to  share  this  dais  with  Ambassador  Frank 
Kellogg,  and  to  join  with  you  In  honoring 
him  for  his  Invaluable  services  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Ref- 
ugee and  Migration  Affairs.  As  a  personal 
note  of  thanlcs,  Ambassador  Kellogg  ap- 
peared before  my  Subcommittee  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  during  our  hearings  on 
H.R.  981  earlier  this  year,  and  has  been  most 
helpful  to  us  In  our  development  of  the  pro- 
visions   pertaining    to    refugees. 

If  I  may  digress  briefly,  more  than  indi- 
vidual countries,  the  International  refugee 
organizations  In  which  the  United  States 
participates  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Department's  Office  oT  Refugee  and  Migra- 
tion Affairs  play  the  crucial  role  In  deter- 
mining both  worldwide  refugee  policy  and 
the  ultimate  success  of  that  policy.  The  In- 
ternational Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion (ICEM)  Is  a  case  In  point.  ICEM  was 
formed  in  Brxissels,  Belgium  in  1951  at  U.S. 
initiative,  to  complete  the  task  of  resettling 
refugees  and  escapees  remaining  In  the 
Burojjean  camps  In  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  n.  In  the  Intervening  years, 
the  31 -member  Internat'.onal  organization 
has  continued  to  play  a  vital  role  In  assist- 
ing In  the  resettl-ment  of  refugees.  In  late 
1972.  ICEM  was  the  first  International  orga- 
nization to  send  counselors  and  medical 
personnel  into  Uganda  to  assist  In  the  move- 
ment of  Asians  who  were  being  expelled. 
At  the  present  time,  ICEM  should  use  Its 
good  offices  to  explore  e"ery  possibility  to 
Insure  the  continued  movement  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Such  countries  as  Germany.  Cyprus, 
Greece,  and  Italy  should  be  contacted  In  an 
effort  to  develop  a  fall -back  position  for 
refugees  for  whom  Austria  U  no  longer  will- 
ing or  able  to  5erve  as  a  temporary  haven. 
In  short,  there  Is  as  great  a  need  for  ICEM 
today  as  when  It  was  founded  Member  coun- 
tries and  non-member  countries  should  tw 
encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  ICEMs  ex- 
pertise and  readiness  to  seek  their  a.sslstance 
In  meeting  recurring  refugee  problems 

Turning  agam  to  U5  Immigration  policy. 
HR  981  significantly  amends  the  refugee 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  present 
law.  and  to  allow  sufficient  flexibility  for 
meeting  emergency  refugee  situations  First, 
section  6  of  HR  981  amends  the  definition 
of  Tefugee  "  to  conform  with  the  definition 
contained  In  the  UJ»  Protocol  Relating  to 
the  Status  of  Refugees,  to  which  the  United 
States  has  acceded  The  amended  definition 
removes  the  geographical  and  Ideological 
limitations  contained  in  the  present  law.  and 
creates  a  program  which  Is  worldwide  In  ap- 
plication 

Second,  section  8  of  HR  981  grants  the 
Attorney  General  specific  authority  to  parole 
certain  groups  of  refugees  into  the  country 
pursuant  to  a  recommendation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Congress  The  parole  authority  in  the 
present  legislation  Is  unclear  and  too  broad, 
and  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee have  been  particularly  disturbed  wh«n 
the  Attorney  General  has  used  this  authority 
without  consultation  with  Congress.  As  wt 
point  out  In  the  report  on  HJl.  981,  "The 
Cotigreas  is  charged  by  the  Constitution  with 
responslbQlty  for  the  regulation  of  tmnxigra- 
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tlon,  and  this  responsibility  does  not  cease 
In  the  presence  of  an  emergency  refugee 
situation."  .Assuming  this  legislation  Is  en- 
acted, unless  there  Is  full  consultation  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice  with  the 
appropriate  Congressional  committees  re- 
garding use  of  the  fiexlble  refugee  parole 
authority  which  It  provides,  we  wUl  neres- 
sarlly  have  to  return  to  a  more  restrictive 
position. 

Also,  on  the  subject  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  homeless,  the  House-passed 
blU.  HJl.  7555,  permits  the  approval  of  a  visa 
petition  filed  by  a  single  prospective  adop- 
tive parent.  If  enacted — and.  again  this  de- 
pends on  Senate  action — this  legislation  will, 
I  am  sure,  provide  more  homes  for  the  home- 
less orphans  of  the  war   In   Vietnam. 

While  It  cannot  be  said  to  represent  a  new 
goal,  the  House  has  also  passed  H  R.  982. 
legislation  making  It  unlawful  to  knowingly 
employ  aliens  who  are  either  not  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  not  au- 
thorized to  work  while  In  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  Is  identical  In  purpose  and 
similar  In  form  to  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  during  the  93d  Congress  but  not 
acted  on  by  the  Senate  We  are  hopeful  that 
this  bill,  along  with  HJl  981,  wUl  receive 
prompt  Senate  action 

In  a  move  directly  related  to  our  concern 
about  the  serious  Illegal  alien  problem,  the 
Subcomnalttee  has  held  oversight  hearings 
this  year  on  the  Justice  Department's  Oper- 
ation Sweep.  We  have  also  held  oversight 
hearings  this  year  on  the  operations  of  INS 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs, 
with  regard  to  their  Implementation  of  the 
Immigration  law  The  Judiciary  Committee 
has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  In  this  very  im- 
portant oversight  area,  and  expansion  of  o\ir 
activities  here  is  one  of  our  major  new  goals. 
The  oversight  hearings  are  continuing,  with 
further  Investigation  of  related  Labor  De- 
partment activities  planned  for  the  future 

I  stated  t>erore  we  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  before  us — but  as  you  can 
see  the  process  has  begun.  Last  year  when 
former  Judiciary  Chairman  Celler  addressed 
this  prestigious  group  he  referred  to  the  lack 
of  a  Western  Hemisphere  preference  system 
as  the  "unfinished  business  of  the  1968  Act." 
The  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  made  every  effort  to 
make  It  the  "completed  business  "  of  the  93rd 
Congress. 

Looking  Into  the  future,  we  are  planning 
for  a  long  overdue  revision  of  Title  HI.  the 
naturalization  provisions,  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Our  Immediate 
goal,  however.  Is  completion  of  the  revision 
of  the  Title  II  Immigration  provisions  which 
Congress  began  In  1988  The  most  serious 
obstacle  facing  us  In  this  task  is  no  longer 
the  prejudice  responsible  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  national  origins  quota  system  for 
four  decades,  but  apathy.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration has  shown  very  little  Interest 
In  the  subject  of  Immigration,  and  the  Sen- 
ate appears  virtually  unaware  of  Its  exist- 
ence House-passed  Immigration  legislation 
died  at  the  end  of  the  92nd  Congress,  and  no 
Senate  action  has  been  taken  to  date  during 
this  Congress  on  any  Immigration  legislation 
paaaed  by  the  House,  with  the  exception  of 
private   bills 

Yet.  as  you  know,  we  are  faced  with  some 
very  serious  problems.  The  number  of  il- 
legal aliens  In  the  country  Is  Increasing,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  waiting  list  U  length- 
ening, and  the  State  Department  tells  uj 
that  our  present  immigration  law  is  having 
a  deleterious  effect  on  our  relationship  with 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  may  do  lasting 
harm  If  It  continues.  I  am  aware  that  som« 
of  our  proposed  solutloiui  to  these  problems 
are  controversial,  but  I  would  weloome  de- 
bate and  alternative  propoeai*  from  the  other 
body,  rather  than  lUence. 
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Tn  closing.  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  the  agenda 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Citi- 
zenship, and  International  I^aw  regarding 
Immigration  Our  process  In  moving  into 
new  areas  may  be  somewhat  slow  In  the  Im- 
mediate future  because  our  Subcommittee 
continues  to  have  temporary  responsibility 
for  some  matters  unrelated  to  Immigration 
which  fell  within  the  purview  of  .Subcommit- 
tee No.  1  prior  to  the  recent  reorganization 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  For  ex- 
ample, our  Subcommittee  at  the  present 
time  Is  also  considering  proposals  to  reform 
or  abolish  the  Federal  grand  Jury:  the  UN. 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference;  death  benefits 
for  survivors  of  public  safety  officers:  and 
bills  to  compensate  Innocent  victims  of  vio- 
lent crime.  In  addition,  as  you  know,  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  is  totally  Involved  In 
some  of  the  most  serious  issues  which  have 
ever  confronted  this  nation:  Impeachment, 
confirmation  of  the  Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nee, appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor, 
etc    .  .  . 

We  in  the  Congress  are  grateful  to  this 
organization  for  your  expert  advice  as  well 
as  your  continuing  cooperation  In  educating 
the  public  about  the  desirability  of  an  equi- 
table Immigration  policy  We  must  work 
together  to  accomplish  this  goal  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  a  continuing  dialogue 
with  this  organization  and  I  personally  wel- 
come any  assistance  that  you  can  provide  In 
formulating  fair  and  reasonable  Immlgratloa 
laws. 
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Mr.  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  past  October  the  American  Legion 
released  an  excellent  statement  and 
resolution  regarding  the  Israel-Arab 
conflict.  WTille  a  cease-flre  has  since 
been  negotiated  many  of  the  Legion's 
important  principles  must  still  be 
achieved  For  this  reason  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  this  statement. 

The  material  follows : 
American  Legion  Urges  Rest-ppt.yino  Issj^el 

WtTH   Modern   Asms   a.vd   Material  Neces- 

SART   To    iMSUaX    ScaVTVAL    AS    A    DEMOCRATIC 

Nation 

iNDiAMAPOLis,  IND. — The  American  Legion's 
National  Executive  Committee  today  called 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  Israel  with  the  Arms  of  the  most 
advanced  type  and  other  war  material  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  survival  of  that  Middle 
East  Nation,  while  supporting  also  US. 
moves  to  secure  a  cease  fire  In  that  volatile 
ares 

The  Legion's  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee In  regular  fall  meeting  at  National  Head- 
quarters here,  also  called  up>on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  loin  with  the  United  Statee  in 
agreeing  to  halt  the  resupply  of  arms.  In  de- 
manding an  Immediate  cea«e  fire,  and  for 
fxiUtlcal  negotiations  without  preconditions. 

The  American  Legion  action  here  today 
constituted  an  updating  of  the  veterans  or- 
ganization's position  on  the  Middle  Bast 
from  a  similar  resolution  adopted  by  Its 
1972  Chicago  National  Convention  The  new 
Legion  action  resulted  from  the  resvimptlon 
of  warfare  In  the  Middle  East  on  Oct  8. 
which,  the  resolution  stated  "Endangers  the 
very  existence  of  Israel  and  constitutes  a 
grave  threat  to  international  peace  ' 
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The  Legion  resolution  noted  the  expanded 
conflict  Is  creating  large-scale  casualties 
among  civilian  and  military  personnel  alike 
and  charged  the  extension  of  the  conflict  Is 
abetted  by  the  Soviet  Union's  deliberate 
decision  to  resupply  Arab  forces  vtith  ths 
n,r)st  modern  arms  and  other  war  material." 

The  I-eglon  action  continued  to  say:  "It  Is 
l.^lperatlve  that  the  state  of  Israel  survive  as 
a  free  Jewish  democracy  In  the  Middle  East 
with  secure  borders  and  .  .  .  likewise  Im- 
perative that  a  peaceful  political  solution  be 
found  In  which  Arab  and  Jew  can  live  In 
peace  and  eventually  In  mutual  coop)era- 
tlon  for  the  progress  of  all  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East." 

In  related  action,  the  Legion  also  adopted 
a  resolution  opposing  the  granting  of  most 
favored  nation  status  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  Russia  gives  "convincing  demon- 
strations of  Its  will  to  work  for  and  help  in 
enforcing  peace  throughout  the  world  and  to 
honor  past  treaties  and  conventions  to  which 
It  Is  signatory." 

RESOLUTION  Passed  bt  the  American  Le- 
gion National  Executive  CoMMrrrzE, 
Meeting  in  Indunapolis,  Ind.,  October  17. 
1973 

Whereas,  the  resumption  of  warfare  on 
October  7,  1973,  In  the  Middle  East  endangers 
the  very  existence  of  Israel  and  constitutes 
a  grave  threat  to  International  peace,  and 

Whereas,  the  danger  of  expanding  and  ex- 
tending the  armed  con'31ct  there  and  creat- 
ing large  scale  casualties  among  military  and 
civilian  populace  alike  Is  abetted  by  the  So- 
viet Union's  deliberate  decision  to  re-supply 
Arab  forces  »ith  the  most  modern  arms  and 
other  war  material:  and 

Whereas.  It  U  Imperative  that  the  state 
of  Israel  survive  a£  a  free  Jewish  democracy 
In  the  Middle  East  with  secure  borders:  be 
recognized  by  all  countries  tn  that  region 
as  such;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  likewise  Imperative  that 
a  peaceful  political  solution  bo  found  In 
which  Arab  and  Jew  can  live  In  peace  and 
eventually  In  mutual  cooperation  for  the 
progress  of  all  peoples  of  the  Middle  East, 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  In  regular 
meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
on  October  17-18,  1973.  that  The  American 
Legion  strongly  support  the  United  States 
Government  in  Its  efforts  to  secure  an  Im- 
mediate ceasefire  In  the  Middle  Bast  and  to 
halt  the  flow  of  all  arms  into  that  region, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Join  the  United  Statee  In  agreeing  to  halt 
the  re-supply  of  arms.  In  demanding  an  im- 
mediate ceasefire,  and  for  political  negotia- 
tions without  preconditions,  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  that,  pending  the  re-achleve- 
ment  of  a  peaceful  solution,  we  urge  the 
United  States  to  provide  Israel  arms  of  the 
most  advanced  type  and  other  war  material 
neceBBary  to  insure  the  survival  of  Israel 
as  a  democratic  nation  In  the  Middle  East 
wtih  secure  boundaries. 

Resolution  No.  28.  Approved  bt  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  National  Exectttr'x  Commit- 
tee. October  17.  1973 

Whereas,  certain  nations  In  the  geograph- 
ical regions  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Near  East"  have  abundant  surplus  of  oil 
and  gas  resources,  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  which  are  essential  for  the  continu- 
ing progress  and  betterment  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  said  aforementioned  Near  East 
nations  which  possess  and  control  such  pte- 
troleum  resources  recently  have  exhibited  an 
overt  Intention  of  using  iJhese  resources  to 
C'lerce  this  nation  Into  turning  Its  back  on 
aggressive  acta  of  war  threatening  the  eiut- 
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ence  of  the  democratic  state  of  Israel,  now, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Tbe  American  Legion  In  regular 
meeting  assembled  In  Indianapolis.  Indiana 
on  October  17-18,  1973,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  positive  diplomacy, 
leave  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  those  nations 
In  the  Near  East  which  are  now  engaged  In 
open  and  aggressive  acts  of  war  against  the 
democratic  nation  of  Israel,  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  coerced  by  any  interna- 
tional threats  or  ploys  related  to  the  with- 
holding or  the  unreasonable  marketing  of 
petroleum  products  In  the  International 
trade. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON— THE  WE-STTLL- 
WANT- HIM  GROUP 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  November  26  edition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  carries  a  sienlfl- 
cant  article  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Sperling, 
Jr.,  who  Is  chief  of  the  Monitor's  Wash- 
ington bureau. 

Mr.  Sperling,  reporting  from  Memphis, 
Term.,  the  scene  of  the  recent  Republican 
Governors'  Conference,  describes  a  pop- 
ularity rating,  favorable  to  President 
Nixon,  that  has  gone  unnoticed  to  most 
of  the  news  media,  but  not  to  a  large 
number  of  Congressmen  who  give  a 
thorough  reading  to  their  constituent 
mail. 

For  those  who  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  Mr.  Sp>erling's  article 
I  oCfer  It  now  for  my  colleagues'  perusal: 
Presidrnt      NntON — The      "Wk -Still -Want- 
HiM"  Group 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

Memphis. — There's  a  "popularity"  rating 
of  the  President  which  shows  him  at  his  all- 
time  low  In  the  polls.  But  there  Is  another 
kind  of  assessment  of  Mr.  Nixon  which  \a 
largely  overlooked,  and  which  wUl  bear 
heavily  on  his  potential  for  making  a  come- 
back— call  It  a  "we-stlil-want-hlm"  point  of 
view.  It  comee  from  Americans  everywhere, 
but  particularly  In  the  Weet.  Midwest,  South, 
and  less-populated  areas.  And  It  comes  from 
people  who  made  up  that  massive  60.7  per- 
cent vote  for  Richard  Nixon  in  1972. 

These  Americans  abound  around  here,  th» 
locale  of  the  Republican  Governors'  1973 
Conference,  Take  a  look  at  the  letters  to  the 
editor  In  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  you  find  comments  like  this,  "I  want  te 
commend  the  F>re8ldent  for  his  attitude  and 
bis  concern  for  this  country.  I  am  truly  con- 
vinced that  he  is  a  sincere  and  hardworking 
President.  I  am  glad  that  he  will  not  con- 
sider resigning,  and  I  feel  lucky  to  have  him 
In  the  No  1  spot," 

This  letter  also  expreeaee  another  persis- 
tent and,  apparently,  growing  view  among 
many  pro-Nlxonltee:  they  desperately  wjmt 
the  media  to  say  something  good  about  Mr. 
Nixon.  TTiey  really  aren't  arguing  that  the 
Nlzon  administration  was  not  Involved  In  a 
messy  situation  In  Watergate.  Nor  are  they 
Insisting  that  Vice-President  Agnew  was  free 
from  sin.  Not  at  all  on  Mr,  Agnew,  One  of  the 
interesting  a^>ects  of  tbe  letters  this  column 
Is  getting  these  days  la  that  while  many  call 
for  an  end  of  what  they  see  to  be  media  per- 
secution of  the  President — the  letters  In  de- 
feDM    of    Mr     Agnew    have    oeased    entirely. 


Those  who  were  charging  the  press  with  being 
too  hard  on  Mr.  Agnew  are  no  longer  coming 
to  his  defense.  Instead,  t^ey  are  ooncentrmt- 
ing  their  Ire  on  what  they  see  as  media  mla- 
treatment  of  Mr.  Nixon.  Writes  another  Tea- 
neesean  to  the  Commercial  Appeal :  "It  seems 
to  me  that  the  greatest  threat  to  this  country 
Is  not  so  much  a  dictatorial  Supreme  Court  or 
in  Imperfect  President  as  It  Is  a  vicious 
slanted  news  media  on  the  minds  of  masse* 
of  Americans  who  are  either  too  lazy  or  too 
Indifferent  to  think  for  themselves.  It  makes 
me  furious  to  hear  news  commentators  spout 
off  about  the  American  public's  loss  of  con- 
fidence In  President  Nixon,  and  to  read  In 
every  nevrspapcr  the  same  kind  of  Junk,  all 
aimed  at  tearing  down  and  keeping  slander 
going," 

But  what  so  many  of  these  Nixon  support- 
ers seems  to  be  saying  is  this:  "We're  so 
tired  of  hearing  these  continuing  attack*  on 
Mr.  Nixon.  Even  If  some  of  them  are  true, 
we  still  don't  think  he  personally,  has  ob- 
structed the  law  or  taken  any  money  And 
becavise  he  has  done  other  good  things,  we 
want  him  to  stay  on,"  An  Arkansan  puts  his 
thesis  this  way :  "If  Congress  should  be 
called  up>on  to  impeach  President  Nixon.  I 
hoi)e  I  can  hear  each  member  when  he  or 
she  tries  to  convmce  the  thousands  of 
fathers  and  mothers  whose  sons  have  been 
returned  from  Vietnam,  and  those  whose 
sons  have  been  spared  this  awful  exp)erience 
that  President  Nixon  Is  not  a  good  leader  and 
therefore  should  be  put  out  of  the  White 
House." 

What  many  Americans  now  are  saying 
seems  to  be  this:  "Nixon  may  be  soiled  by 
Watergate — but  he  stUl  Is  our  man."  And 
they  simply  don't  want  tc  hear  anything 
more  about  Watergate  and  related  matters. 
In  a  Monitor  survey  Republican  leaders  In 
every  region  of  the  United  States — except  for 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  states — were  repcrt- 
Ing  this  growing  reluctance  among  their  pro- 
Nixon  OOP  constituents  even  to  listen  to  or 
read  about  the  Watergate  story  "TTiey  are 
sick  and  tired  of  it.  They  want  it  to  disap- 
pear. "  one  Midwestern  state  chairman  said. 

"They've  had  Watergate,"  a  Western  OOP 
leader  said.  These  were  typical  comments. 

But  there's  something  else  emerging  in 
the  attitude  of  the  hard-core  Nixon  sup- 
porters: they  are  moving  from  what  might 
be  called  an  Immobllzed  sympathy  for  their 
man  to  what  one  might  call  an  activist  fury 
at  those  who  are  pressing  for  a  Nixon  im- 
peachment or  resignation.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  fight  for  Mr,  Nixon's  political  life. 
And  they  mean  business.  They  have  a  stake 
In  Mr,  Nixon  in  the  presidency:  He  repre- 
sents a  lot  of  things  that  they  believe  tn. 
F*urthermore.  they  voted  for  him.  And,  f<M-  the 
first  time  since  Watergate  exploded  last 
spring,  these  hitherto  relatively  unassertive 
Americans  are  beginning  to  spring  Into  ac- 
tion— ^In  their  own  and  In  their  President's 
behalf.  It  is  within  this  vast  group  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  new  Watergate-related  initiative  Is 
bound  to  have  the  most  effect 


WIDESPREAD       MALICE       TOWARD 
LEADERS    OF    OUR    NATION 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KXNIUCJCT 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVXS 

THiesday,  November  27,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  that  we  are  witnessing  today  such 
widespread  malice  and  hatred  directed 
towanl  the  leaders  of  our  Nation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  during  this  time  In  our 
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country's  hlatory  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  collect  our  thoughts  and  re- 
main cool  and  calm,  giilded  by  sound 
reason  and  Judfirment  Perhaps  we  should 
also  count  our  blessings:  ax^  end  to  our 
role  In  the  war  in  Vietnam;  cessation  of 
active  conflict  in  the  Middle  East;  de- 
tente with  the  U  S.S  R.;  constructive  and 
exptinded  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China;  an  employment  level  of 
85  million — less  than  4  4  percent  unem- 
ployment, with  an  estimate  that  one-half 
of  these  could  obtain  employment  if  they 
so  desired. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  crisis  In  our 
supplies  of  energy.  We  must  meet  this 
problem  with  courage,  commonsense. 
and  with  a  willingness  to  sacrlflce  for  the 
common  good.  It  is  essential  that  we  em- 
phasize the  positive  strides  we  have  made 
and  work  to  regain  our  ability  to  cre- 
atively solve  the  difficulties  we  face. 

I  submit  for  the  Rkcoro  an  Item  which 
provides  valuable  insight  into  our  Na- 
tion's present  situation 

Pt»»hic  Victo«t 

"One  more  such  victory."  said  ancient 
King  Pyrrhus.  surveying  his  carualtlea.  "on* 
more  such  victory  and  we  are   undone." 

Thia  country  of  ours  la  letting  hatreds 
tear  us  to  abreds.  Our  loyalties,  youra  and 
mine,  to  any  people  or  party  la  of  abaci  utaly 
no  Importance  compared  to  our  loyalty  to  our 
country.  That  must  be  supreme. 

The  Ship  of  SUte  la  listing  It  wlU  take 
every  officer  on  the  bridge,  every  sailor  In 
the  engine  room  and  lookout,  doing  hla  ut- 
most to  get  the  ship  safely  to  port.  Then  la 
the  time  to  fix  the  blame  for  who  caused  the 
crippling  Are. 

Only  the  self-serving  are  clamoring  for 
attention  while  the  officers  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  steer  through  deadly  shoals — 
shoals  that  could  sink  the  ship  and  everyone 
on  It.  friend  and  foe 

Get  ua  all  to  port,  then  find  out  who  waa 
to  blame.  But.  first,  get  us  to  port. 


EMBARGO 


HON    DICK  SHOLP 

or    MOMTAJ(4 

IN  THS  HO08K  OF  RXPBaBXNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr  SHOUP  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bUl  calling  for  an  embargo 
on  the  shipment  of  certain  goods  and 
materials  to  those  Mldeasl  nations 
which  have  cut  off  shipments  of  petro- 
leum to  the  Dnlt«d  States.  In  support  of 
this  measure.  I  should  like  to  advance 
these  observations 

First,  this  embargo  Is  not  Intended  to 
be  retaliatory  In  nature,  nor  is  It  In- 
tended to  forcefully  effect  a  resumption 
of  oil  shipments  to  this  country  In  fact, 
I  subSvj^be  to  the  statements  of  those 
who  have  said  that  the  curtailment  of 
petroleum.  Is  In  the  long  run  a  good 
thing.  It  will  cause  us  to  reassess  our 
priorities.  It  will  force  us  to  develop 
alternative  sources  of  energy,  some- 
thing we  shcild  have  been  doing  for 
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many  years  now;  and  to  the  extent  we 
begin  to  examine  ourselves  and  our  needs 
and  our  wants.  It  can  help  redefine  our 
goals  and  values. 

Second,  since  the  work  product  of  our 
highly  Industrialized  society  requires  the 
expenditure  of  vast  amounts  of  energy. 
It  makes  very  little  sense  to  continue  to 
export  finished  products  to  those  same 
nations  which  have  deprived  us  of  the 
raw  energy  needed  to  produce  those 
materials.  In  view  of  the  need  to  cut  back 
our  production,  the  most  logical  area 
Is  the  shipments  to  the  Mideast. 

Third,  the  policy  of  the  Arab  Na- 
tions is  palpably  and  obviously  anti- 
American.  For  that  reason  alone  It  defies 
commonsense  to  continue  to  supply  them 
with  a  wide  variety  of  materials  many  of 
which  fall  Into  the  category  of  crlUcaJ 
and  strategic  goods. 

In  contemplating  this  projx>sed  em- 
bargo there  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  since 
the  nations  subject  to  It  will  simply  re- 
supply  elsewhere.  Any  response  to  this 
argument  places  one  In  the  position  of 
defending  retaliation  and  or  attempts  to 
force  a  resumpUon  of  shipments  Never- 
theless, for  those  who  care  to  engage  in 
such  argimients,  I  have  Included  for  en- 
try into  the  RkcoRD  the  1972  calendar 
year  partial  llsUng  of  American  exports 
to  one  Arab  nation.  Kuwait.  An  examl- 
naUon  of  the  list,  which  Is  Incomplete, 
shows  that  as  to  type  of  material  and 
quantity,  replacement  would  be  difficult 
If  not  Impossible  Especially  noteworthy 
Is  the  high  level  of  built-in  dependence 
on  American  machinery  and  machine 
goods.  For  example,  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  source  of  supply  for  parts  of  Ameri- 
can automobiles  and  American  manufac- 
tured machines  Is  somewhat  limited.  In 
passing  It  might  be  noted  that  If  resup- 
ply  Is  Indeed  easy,  then  our  embargo 
will  not  cause  any  difficulty  and  will  be 
accepted  for  what  It  Is.  an  Imposed  re- 
ordering or  priorities.  Yet.  a  final  point 
In  this  context:  The  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced has  a  section  to  help  mitigate  at- 
tempted evasion  of  the  embargo.  Any 
"funneling"  activity  would  be  monitored 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who 
would  report  to  Cbngress  with  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  action. 

Finally,  It  would  be  false  and  mislead- 
ing to  ourselves  and  our  constituents  to 
offer  this  as  any  solution  to  our  present 
dlfDcultles.  The  energies  crisis  Is  here 
now  and  It  Is  only  going  to  be  resolved 
by  many  solutions  applied  together.  Our 
efforts  to  find  those  solutions  must,  of 
course,  continue  unabated. 

However,  this  bUl  does  state  a  posi- 
tion; it  is  an  expression  of  the  feeling 
of  Congress  about  the  threat  to  our  Na- 
tlons  well-being  which  the  Arab*  have 
so  cynlcaly  poeed.  It  says  unmistakably 
that  we  will  not  have  our  foreign  pdlcy 
dictated  by  Arab  nations  and  finally.  It 
could  be  an  expression  of  congressional 
detennination  to  deal  firmly  with  a  crlsU 
that  left  in  the  hands  of  the  admlnUtni- 
tion  Is  still  floundering  dangerously 
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For  my  colleagues  who  received  copies 
of  the  tuii,  I  .s;i!>uid  note  Liiat  the  Inclu- 
sion of  Irui,  'A  ii.-,  rt.n  f-r.'-or  whlrh  will  be 
corrected  a  hen  V...f-  mea.sure  is  remtro- 
ducp,i 

The  above-mentioned  ll.st  follows: 

U.S.    EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISt-CALEHOAR 
YEAR  1972 

fABlE  1— CONTINENT  AND  COUNTRY  Of  DESTINATION 
BY  SCHEDULE  B  COMMODirY  GROUPINGS  AND  METHOD 
or  TRANSPORTATION 

Fe(  covarin,  ncunty  mtrictions.  ind  rcUttd  mattan.  tee 
6«Mfi4  Eipltnation  Spwisl  catsfBry  Mpmsabt  sllheur- 
MCtadad  from  tndtvidMl  ScNadrfa  B  eawimaity  Mita  «% 
coaMsed  and  >iy>«n  ii  ipacial  citaiBcy*  M  Hm  Mdef  tht 

diti  tor  countrxi  oot  Idantifitd  with  an  asttriik  (_')  Spatial 
catsgory  data,  il  any.  for  cartain  countnat  in  Auit.  idantifwd 
urtth  an  aitartjii  (•).  a'a  combmart  j^^  iho*"  ts  k*^  jI  .!••- 
tary  no)  itiewn  by  CTY*  at  th«  and  o'  h"-  ^^•>  ' ,  4(.<  ..^v 
and  air  data  fo'  continants  and  uu":-if%  ■■•■ii.v  %^i«,  j 
cata|orv  ihipmant]  although  such  thipmanti  ara  inciuded  in 
tha  all  method?'  total.  X-Nol  applicabla.  Z-Len  than  half 
el  tba  unit  •(  maaauraiMot  thownl 
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«u*ti« JIM.  140,353 

0  Food  and  liva  animai* . 4,131,300 

1  Bava<a|ss  and  tobacto t,S09,424 

2  Ctuda  matanals— inadible.  eicapt  fuel.  M^OOO 

I  Minaral  fuat?,  lubricants,  etc   774]  659 

4  Oib  and  tats- ammal  and  va|«tabla...  3S2  947 

5  Chamicats 4,2St]337 

6  ManirtKturad  coodi  by  chiaf  nutarial..  5,(65,697 

7  Machinary  and  transport  aquipmant 77, 156,  309 

8  Mijc  manirfacturad  artidas.  n  ac 5  603  107 

9  Itam  notdissilitdby  lilBd 1.397  184 

00  Animah— liva   1,796 

01  Maal  praparattons 122.595 

02  Dairy  products  and  aifS 10,073 

03  Fish  and  fisJt  praparatmns  5,402 

04  Caraais  and  pcap.  of  caraal,  flour,  ale   .  1. 359'  050 

05  Fruiti  and  vaaataMas 79t.  968 

06  Suaar.  suiar  P'aparationa,  and  honay..  319.972 

07  Conaa.  cocoa,  taa,  spicas,  and  mfn 76, 789 

OS  Animalfaadini— stuff,  aid  unml  caraal.  392.073 

09  MiscaHanaous  food  p'aparations 1.  2SI.  582 

II  BavarafBs            6,417 

12  Tobacco  and  tobacco  manufacturas 8, 503,  U)7 

23  Rubber- aid  chpdad.samiprocd.,  and  6.535 

mfrs 

24  Wood,  lumbar,  and  corh 23,288 

26  Raw  taitita  fibars  and  tiMir  waita 8,774 

27  fartiluart.  ciuda  and   minaials  aid.  32.563 

coal 

29  Animal  and  Mgatabla  matcriah.  n.a.c.  12. 842 
cfvSs. 

13  PatrolMMn  and  patroiaum  products  771.714 

34  Gas    Natural  and  manufactured  2.945 

42  VagetaMa   oils    and   fats-  fiied,   aic.  323  830 

hydr 

43  Fattyaods,waias.  ate  .aad  pat.  prod..  29.117 

51  Charmcal  atamants  and  compounds 228.420 

52  Mm  tat  and  oils  and  crude  cttams.,  ate .  526 

53  Oyamg.  tinning,  and  cotofing  materials.  342.617 

54  MadKinal  and  pharmacautKal  product!.  877.497 

55  Essant.  oils,  p«'fume  ntfls  .  soapi.  etc  .  .  798  185 
%  FarUzrs.  -  Mfid  and  fartlzr  mtrls  .  n  a  c.  1.  400 

57  Eiplosivas  and  pyrotechnic  products  13  616 

58  S»ntl»atK  rasms  and  plaslK  materials  102.  Ill 

59  Clianucai  products  and  materials,  nac.  1.891.965 

61  Laalhec,  mfrs.,  nac,  and  dressed  fur-  41  480 

skiaa 

62  Rubber  mfrs  -  Sami fin  .  and  hn.  n.a.c. .  738.792 

63  Wood  and  cork  manufactures,  n.ac 24.746 

64  Paper   paperboard.  and  manufacturas  301  114 

65  Yam.  labile  and  artidas.  taitila  957.  3SI 

66  Nonmatallic     mineral     manofacturat,  712. 455 

n  a  c 

67  Iron  and  steel   791,633 

68  Nonferrous  metals 338.740 

69  Manufactures  of  metal,  n-ae 1,759.369 

71  Machine^,  nonelectric 2161166) 

72  Electrical  machinary,  apRf.  aad  IppI    .  6  612  054 

73  Tranfpo<1  equipment 46.932.586 

81  Plumbint  ate.  fii.  ftt  .  lamps,  and pts...  181.6(9 

82  FurnHtifa                                 41(62 

S3  Traval  aaodi,  handbap,  ak 433,900 

14  CIthng   ind  fui  ,  kwl  ataa.  fabne.  ale..  1.770.510 
85  Fooiwaji    New.    eic    mditary    and  U.473 

orthoped 

81  Pro(.p<Mil.atC..|M«i.elMlN,«le....  I.I4<.25( 

M  MWtiimiiw  wtfC  mMm,  a.«.c 2.015.077 

U  Spac  trMuctiOMiiMdtMMbykiiid-  1.367,184 

001  Animah— Um 1,716 
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Oil  MeM-Fraah,  chilW.  or  froiati 103,992 

012  Meat— OrM,  saitad.  ar  tmokad 7.816 

013  Meat— In  airtight  contain.,  meat  praps.  10, 788 

022  Milk  and  cream 2,557 

024  Cheese  and  curd '.516 

031  Foh  and  sheHlisli — or  simply  prep 2. 024 

032  FijJv— In  airtight  contain  foh  praps 3,  378 

042  Rice- Rough,    brown,    milled,   glazad.  880,625 

polished 

044  Corn  or  mane— Unmilled... 217.803 

045  Cereals  n.a.c— Unmilled 876 

046  Wheat  nour,  meal,  and  groats 3,591 

041  Praps,  of  cereal,  flour,  starch,  ate 256,155 

051  Fruits— Fresh,  outs,  aicept  oil  nuts 39,332 

052  Fruits -Dried,  ind  srtifc.  dehydrated..  3,171 

053  Fruits  and  nuts— Prep  or  pres  ,  n.e.c . .  442,573 
954  Veg..  frsh.,  etc.,  dried  legum  vag.,  vag.  82, 223 

prod. 

055  Vaf.,  roots  and  tubers,  prep,  or  pros.,  235, 669 

061  Sugar,  sirups,  molasses,  and  honey '*'''ilZ 

062  Sugar  confectionery,  no  cocoa,  etc 171, 775 

071  Coffee 59.«>7 

073  Choc,  and  food  prapa  cont  cocoa  or  6, 470 
K^            choc. 

075  Spices -  10.902 

081  Animal  feeding-stuff,  eid  unml  cereal.  392,073 

091  Margarine,  shortening,  prep  edible  lal..  40. 121 

099  Foodpraparations.  n.e.c 1,201,461 

111  Beverages,  nac— nonalcoholle 4,809 

112  Beverages— alcoholic 1,608 

122  Tobacco  manufactures 8,503,007 

231  Rubber,  aid.  Cmpdad.  semiprocd  and  6, 535 
■I             mfis. 

243  Wood— shaped  or  simply  iworkad 23.286 

263  Cotton. 7M 

266  Manmade  fibr.  and  their  waste,  eic  1,669 

glass 

267  Teitile  fabric  waste,  induding  rags 6.400 

273  Stone,  sand  and  gravel 2,676 

275  Nat  abrasives  ind.  industrial  diamonds.  1,366 

276  Crude  minerals,  n.e.c 28,521 

292  Vegetable  matariah.  n.ex.— crude 12,842 

332  Petfolaum  products 771,714 

341  Gas— natu'al  and  manufactured 2,945 

421  Vegetable  oils— fixad,  soft,  axe  hydr...  9,631 

422  Vegetable  oil$-fi«ed,  nee 314,199 

431  Fatty  acids,  waxes,  etc.,  aid.  pet  prod..  29,117 

512  Organic  chemicals    163,603 

513  Inorg  chem  elmnts  Olds,  hydroxds,  etc.  10.476 

514  Inorganic  chemicals,  nac 51.098 

515  R-Adive  and  stable  isotopes  and  cpds.  3,243 

etc. 

521  Mm  tar  and  oils  and  crude  chemicals.  526 
etc 

531  Syn.  org.  dyes,  etc  ,  lakes  and  toners...  3,711 

532  Dyeing  and  tanning  eitracts  and  art  672 

bates 

533  Pigments,  paints,  varnishes,  etc 338,234 

541  Medianal  and  pharmaceutical  products.  877. 497 

553  Partumeiy.  cosnnetics.  dentifrices,  etc..  385,439 

554  Soaps,  cleansers,  polishes,  etc 412,746 

561  Fertt7rs—mffd  and  ferttzr  mtrls  ne.C.  1,400 

371  Eiplasives  and  pyfotechnic  products...  13,616 

581  Synthetic  resins  and  plastic  materials  .  102,111 

599  Chemical  products  and  materials,  ne.c.  1,891.965 

611  Leather 22,740 

612  Leather  manufactures,  n.e  c 18.740 

621  Rubber  artides  in  specified  forms 131  554 

629  Rubber  manufactures— hnixhed,  n.a.c.  607.238 

632  Wood  manufactures,  n.ac 23,416 

633  Cork  mfrs ,  and  agglomerated  cork  and  1,330 

mfrs 

641  Paper  and  paperboard 197,347 

642  Paper,  paper  pulp,  and  paperboard  art.  103,  767 

n.a.c 

652  Cotton    fabric,    woven    ax     spec,    or  72,128 

narrow 

653  Textile  fabric  viDven  ei  cotton,  etc 254  008 

654  TuHe,  lace,  etc.  and  other  small  wares..  7,576 

655  Special  lait  fabric  and  products 98,766 

656  Made-up  teit  articles  and  products 460.357 

657  Floor  coveriat  tapostnas,  etc  64.533 

661  Lima,  cemairt.  and  fbr.  Udg.  mtl.  n.e.c.  2.480 

662  Clay  and  refractory  construction  mtls..  45. 161 

663  iklifwral  manufacturts,  n.a.C 239,323 

664  Glass                  317.858 

665  Glass»va'«                          103.444 

(67  Dtamcnrt?  ami  othe'  pfecious  iteim...  4, 189 

673  Iron  or  Jleei  M-5    -c-d?    unites,  ott 22,875 

674  Iron  or  steel  plstei  s-^l  ?~eets 57,627 

675  Iron  or  steel  "loor  nd  5'    :       5.783 

677  Iron  or  steal  wir«  eic    n^uiated  elect..  10,637 

678  Iron  or  jteel  "ubes.  pipes,  and  fittings..  691.207 

679  Ir  or  >t  castnp  afKl  logngj— rough  3.504 
682  Copper    and   copper    alioys- wr.    and  71,007 

unwr 

6(3  Nickel    and    Nickel    aflovs— wr.    and  258,930 

unw 

684  Aluminum    ano    aluminum    alloys— «rr  3.652 

and  unwi   .     . 3,652 

615  Lead  and  lead  alloys— wr.  and  unwr...  1, 191 

CXIX 3411— Part  » 
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69: 

69: 
693 
694 

695 
696 

69' 
6S8 
711 

712 

714 
715 
717 

718 

719 

722 

723 
724 

725 

726 

729 

731 
732 
733 

734 
735 
812 

821 
831 
841 

851 

861 

862 

863 
864 
891 

892 

893 

894 

895 

896 

897 

899 

931 

042.2 

044.0 

048  8 

0515 

053.9 

055.5 

061.9 
062.0 
081.3 
081.9 

099.0 
099.1 
122.2 
332.5 
332.9 

422.9 
512.0 
533.3 
541.7 

553.0 

5542 
599.9 
621.0 

621.1 

656.9 

663.5 
664.7 

6;t.2 


Base  metals  and  alloys,  n.e.c— wr  and  3.  96C 

unwr 

Svuctures  and   parts— jr..  $t,  alum.,  497,680 

rinc 

Mc'al  cxn'a.ners  for  st'..'3ge  and  trans. .  27.  720 

Wire  prods  eic  insulated  electric ?5  566 

Nails,  bolts,  and  similar  arts,  ir.,  sL.  28,  54C 

copp. 

Tools  for  use  in  hand  or  in  machines...  615,669 

Table  flatware  and  cutlery 17,083 

Household  equipment  or  base  metals...  119.028 

Manutactuies  ot  Qase  metal,  n  e.c 528,083 

Pcwer   geneisting   mach    exc.   elect.,  3,537,901 

and  pts 

Agricultural    mach,    and    appliances.  70,323 

and  pts 

Office  machines  and  parts 86&,239 

Metal  working  machinery.. Ill,  238 

Textile    and    leattier    machinery,    and 

parts 30,356 

Machines  for  special  industries,  and 

parts 3.089,053 

Machinery  and  appl.,  and  mach.  par^, 

n.e.c.    15,904,559 

Electric  power  mach.,  switchgear,  and 

parts 910,414 

Equipment  for  distribatingatactridty...  28,863 
Tataconnmunications    apparatus,    and 

parts 914,879 

Electric  household  equip,  and  appl.  and 

parts ..  : 3,113,966 

Electric  medical  and  radiological  appar- 
atus   29,420 

Qectric    mach.    and    apparatus,    and 

parts,  n.e.c 1,614,512 

Railway  vehides  and  parts 3,  791 

Road  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  n.e.c...      25,175.029 
Vehicles,  eic.  toad  motor  veil,   and 

parts 283,968 

Aircraft  and  spacecraft,  and  parts 20.  710,  205 

Ships,  boats  and  floating  structures 759,  593 

Plumhing,  etc.,  fix,  fit,  lamps  and 

parts    : 181,689 

Furniture 41,602 

Travel  goods  handbags,  etc <33,  500 

CIthng,  ex.  fur.,  knit  elas.  fab.,  art, 

etc    - '.—-  1,770,510 

Footwear— New,    eic.     milibry    and 

orthoped...  12,473 

ScientifK,  optical,  etc,  apparatus 1.023,493 

Photographic  and  motion  picture  sup- 
plies    29.798 

Movie  film— Exposed  and  developed...  92,877 

Watches  and  clxks,  induding  parts 2,088 

Sound  recorders,  music  instruments, 

etc      103,775 

Printed  matter. 91,654 

Artides  of  artificial  plastics,  n.e.c 153,  706 

Baby  carriages,  toys,  sports  goods,  etc..  204,521 

Office  and  stationer  supplies,  n.e.c 1,279,325 

Artworks, collectorspiecesandantiques.  5,000 

Jewelry  and  related  artides 56.938 

Manufactured  articles,  n.e  c 120,  158 

Spec,  transactions  not  dassod  by  kind..  1, 397, 184 

Rice— Milled S^S-iiS 

Corn  Of  maUe— Unmllled  217,803 

Malt  extract,  prep  of  flour,  starch,  etc..  201,  916 
Fruit    and    vegetable    juices— Unfer- 

mented 254.276 

Fruits  and  nuts — Prepared  Of  pre*., 

n.a.c 179.549 

Vegetables— Prepared    or    preserved, 

flTc 234,223 

Sugars  and  sirups,  n.e.c     142,956 

Sugar  confectionery,  no  cocoa,  etc 171,775 

Oilseed  caka,  meal,  residues.  126.282 

Food  wastes  and  prepared  animal  fead, 

«.a.e 265791 

Mustardsauces.seasoninp,  soups,  etc..  121,012 

Food  preparations,  n.a.c 1  09C  "9 

Cigarettes 8  402  ?53 

Luorkating  oils  and  peases 534  565 

Pilch,  asphalt  and  oth.  byprod.,  exc. 

Cham 236,26; 

Vegetable  oils— Fiied,  n.e.c 314  199 

Organic  Chemicals   .      163  6C3 

Prepared  paints,  enamels,  lacquers,  ate.  337  409 
Med.  and  pharm.  prep.,  cmpnds.,  mix- 
tures, etc -- 799  418 

Cosmetics  and  oth.  toilet  prepantion, 

n.ec 386  «39 

Surtace  active  agents,  detergents,  etc.  ..  376. 103 

Ch»m  prodnec  incl  reagents  etc.  1,831,670 
Rbr    ir,  various  to'ms — Unvulcanired. 

etc  .  131  554 

Rbr  tires  and  tubes  tor  vohidos  and 

plane ♦«.  676 

Made-up  artides  of  textile  mti,  n.e.c 404  444 

Mineral  Insulating  materials,  n«c 131  903 

Safety  glass— Toughened 0' laminated..  206,177 

I  r  and  St  tubas  and  pipes— Seamlau 500, 971 
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714  2 
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718,4 

718,6 

719.1 

7192 
719.3 

719.8 

719.9 

722.1 
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724,9 
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729.4 
729.5 
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732.8 

733.3 

734.1 
734.9 

735.5 
831.0 
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841  4 
861,9 

893  0 

894  2 

895.2 
931.0 


I  rono- steel  tube  and  pipe  ftttings. 

Nickel  and  ni<*el  alloy*— Wrought 
Finshd  strnc  pts  and  structures— I  rand 

st - 

Tools.  n.e.c., loihaodor  machine  use.  . 

Hardwareof  base  metals,  ind  locks 

A  rtides  of  base  metals,  n.e.c 

Steam  engines,  turbines,  and  parts 

Engines  ana  )ei,  gas  turUnea— A.'C,  etc  . 
Engines — int   com,    exc   aircraft    and 

parts - 

tiedronic  computers  eic  pun  card  type  . 
Office  machines,  n.e.c,  and  olc  mach 

pirtj 

Construction  and  mining  mach,  n.a.c 

and  parts.. 

Mineral  wrig  and  glass-wrVgmiCh.  and 

parts --   

Heating  and  cooling  mach  and  equip, 

and  parts 

Pumps,  centrifuges,  etc,  and  parts. 

Mechanical   finding  mach   and  equip, 

and  parts   .      

Machinery  and  mechanical  appiiaiKes, 

and  parts 

Parts  and  accessories  tor  machinery, 

n.e.c. . 

Qectric  power  machiner.  and  parts  

Elect  aprr  for  making  etc  elecl  CI  rets 

TeleccTmunications  equipmenl.  n.e.c. 
Eiectric  househol')  equip  and  appl  and 

parts 

Eledigmuon,  etc  equip— In:  UiT,  en£... 
Elect  meas-Lrng  ani  conroHmg  appr, 

ne.c. -- 

Eledrical  mach  and  appr,  n.e.c,  and 

parts... - — - 

Passenger  cars,  trucks,  etc— All  fuels. .. 
Motor  vehicle  and  trac  prts  and  acces. 

n  e.c — 

Trailers  and  Other  veh  and  pts— Not 

motor 

Aircraft— Heavier  than  air 

Aircraft,  n.e.c.  and  aircraft  pts  and 

access 

Ships  and  boats  exc  milty,  ind  spec  pur. 
Travel  goods,  handbags,  personal  goods. 
Clothinjf— Text  fab.  not  knit  o'croch  ... 

Ckithing.  access,  etc— i>.nit  01  croch 

Measu'int.C£)ntro.,etcinst'mi;s  r.  e.c 
r  articles  ",  ec— Fmshd  artificial  oisst. 
J  Children  s    toys.    Christmas    Oecorat. 

Pens,   pendis,  nibs,  points,  crayons, 
chalk 

Spec'ransactions  not dassed  bv  kind. .. 
Sutigps  avg  un  $10,900  a  mc  by  all  rnot. . 
Special  category' 


:50  187 
258  930 

154  658 

515  069 
139  942 
2'3,  010 
134,775 
846.838 

2  346  473 

626  049 

208,186 

2  531,458 

441  456 

9  508  880 

3.421,134 

1,423.314 

573, 119 

727,800 
682.068 
228.346 
913, 8U 

3.113,966 

841  949 

252, 447 

343,  873 
21,140,625 

4,033,699 

283,968 

19.554,595 

1,155,610 
759,  593 
433,500 

1.038.373 
634,114 

674,864 

153  706 

129  692 

;   266,830 

1  397,184 

5  293, 081 

2,389 


ELOISE  BEPJSflCE  JOHNSON,  M.'VRY- 
LAND  S  TE.-^CHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or    MAETl.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27  1973 
Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  have  learned 
that  Man-'land's  "Teacher  of  the  Year  ' 
is  Mr.';.  EHoise  Bemice  Johnson,  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district.  Mrs 
Johnson  teaches  at  the  Chestertown 
Elementary  School  in  Kent  County  and 
she  Is  our  SUte's  first  black  teacher  to 
receive  this  high  honor  annually  be- 
stowed by  the  State  board  of  education. 
I  share  with  my  coUeagues  an  article 
from  the  Kent  County  News  of  Novem- 
ber 21  regarding  Mrs.  Johnson. 

KXNT    KDTTCATOB     NAiOD     MaSTLAND     TtACHM 

or  T»A« 

MaryUnd's  t«aciier  of  U»e  year  for  1974  l« 
iira  Kioiat  Bemice  Jotmaon  State  Schocd 
Supertntcndeiit  James  A  Senaenbaugh  an- 
nounced today,  A  first  grade  t*acher  at 
Chestertown    Eeroentary    School,    In    Kent 
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Oounty.  sb«  is  tha  suui's  flnt  bl«ck  te*ch«r 
to  be  selected  (or  tbAt  hlgb  ajmiuU  «w»nl 

Mra.  Johnaoa  laym  the  bl^c^eat  chani^e  th*t 
hoe  tAken  place  in  ber  sixteen  yeara  m  • 
llrat  grade  teacber  la  tbe  LaatltuUoa  of  kin- 
dergarten. "Ctiildran  come  to  me  now  read  7 
to  learn,  to  work  together,  and  to  ahare." 
abe  aaya.  "We  uaed  to  spend  mo«t  of  the  first 
year  bringing  children  up  to  that  level  ' 

Claaa  size  baa  changed  too  With  twenty 
children  in  her  preaent  claaa  Mrs  Johnson 
says  ahe  can  devote  time  to  each  child  When 
she  started  teaching,  with  claaaes  running  to 
thirty  or  ihlrty-flve  pupUa.  that  Juet  waan't 
poaalble 

And  she  says.  "Children  are  better  groomed 
when  they  corme  to  acbool  than  they  uaed  to 
b«  Paronta  now  a  days  care  more  and  you  can 
see  It  In  the  appearance  of  their  children 
and  their  much  greater  interest  In  their 
children's  progreaa." 

But  dlflclpUne  U  another  matt*r  Children 
beginning  school  are  much  leas  uaed  to  dla- 
clpUne  than  they  were  sixteen  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Johnaon  says  "I  don't  know  what  cauaea  It. 
Maybe  parent*  don't  believe  in  strict  dlad- 
pUne  anymore. "  she  refleota. 

Is  discipline  a  problem  in  ber  claaaroom? 


"No."  say«  Ui*  Johnaon.  "If  you  understand 
children,  you  know  when  to  step  in.  Children 
will  be  children  Bome  things  I  hear  and 
some  I  dont.  and  some  things  I  sf«  and  some 
I dont  " 

Are  boya  harder  to  teach  than  glrla?  "Not 
really."  aays  Mrs  Johnaon.  "aometlmee  boys 
dont  plug  as  hard  as  glrU.  they're  a  litUe 
more  nonchalant  " 

How  about  dlfferencw  between  raceaT 
■•Learning  abuitlee  are  about  the  aame  but 
white  children  often  come  to  claaa  with  a 
Uttle  more  experience  than  blacks  Still,  you 
find  exoeptlona  on  both  sides  all  the  time  " 

"I  don't  look  at  children  as  boys  or  girls 
or  as  black  or  white."  Mrs  Johnson  adds.  "I 
aee  them  all  aa  entitled  to  the  learning  their 
school  experience  can  bring  them" 

Does  she  keep  track  of  former  students? 
"Tee.  I  try  to."  Mrs.  Johnaon  aays.  "I  know 
what  has  become  of  most  of  the  children  I 
taught  In  my  first  first  grade  class  aurteen 
years  ago  I  don't  know  one  that  I  wouldn't 
aay  I'm  very  proud  of." 

Do  children  do  funny  things?  "Tea.  often." 
says  Mrs  Johnaon,  -Just  the  other  day  we 
had  an  obeerver  In  the  claaaroom  and  I  aaked 
one  of  the  children  a  difficult  question.  Whan 


he  answared  It  eon*cUy  the  class  broke  into 
spontaneous  applauae  It  « as  a  bit  :;  a 
surprise" 

Mrs.  Johnson's  Principal.  Walter  O  Mac- 
Donald,  la  as  proud  of  her  as  ahe  Is  of  her 
pupils  He  gradee  her  this  way  •Shea  « 
leader,  an  inspiration  i-,  new  teachers  Phe  a 
very  receptive  to  new  ideas  She's  a  problem 
aolver.  she  Inspires  conSdence.  and  ahe  ha* 
the  ajfectlon  and  respect  of  the  whole  staff 

Mrs.  Johnaon  is  au  active  church  and 
temple  worker,  a  member  of  the  county  wide 
textbook  selection  committee  and  takes  pride 
In  her  membership  In  the  Kent  Teachers  As- 
sociation, the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation Her  huaband.  Randolph,  is  superin- 
tendent of  a  shopping  center  In  WUmlngton 
Delaware 

In  naming  Mrs  Johnson.  Dr  Sensenbaugh 
said,  "she  symbolizes  all  the  superior  teach- 
ers m  the  sUte"  "We  select  the  teacher  of 
the  year,"  he  said,  "because  all  really  good 
teachers  are  entitled  to  public  recognition. 
Mrs.  Johnaon  Is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
best  In  the  teaching  profeeelon." 

Maryland's  teacher  of  the  year.  Mrs.  Elolae 
Bemice  Johnaon.  Is  a  nominee  for  national 
teacher  of  the  year,  to  be  named  In  February 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thomas  P 
Eaglkton,  a  Senator  from  tbe  State  oi 
Missouri. 


PRATCT 

The  Reverend  Warren  Blakeman.  paa- 
tor,  Hennlng  Memorial  United  Methodist 
Church.  Sulphur.  La.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer 

Our  God.  we  than!  You  for  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  life.  We  recognize  that  life 
\s  not  lost  at  the  end  of  It  but  all  along 
the  way  If  we  fail  to  live  according  to 
Your  will. 

In  our  life,  let  truth  always  be  com- 
bined with  love,  love  with  courage,  and 
courage  with  justice  and  mercy.  We  are 
awed  when,,.**,  think  that  the  respoasl- 
bUltles  placed  upon  us  affect  not  only 
this  time  but  all  generations  to  come. 
Humbly  we  ask  Your  guidance.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTTNO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr   Eastxand*. 

The  second  aasJstant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

DB     SSMATS. 

Pasamnrr  p«o  mcpoax. 
WoMhington..  DX:..  November  X$  i$73 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon  "Tbomus  T. 
EAOixroit,  a  Senator  fj-om  the  State  of  Mla- 
aourl.  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Ohalr 
during  my  absence 

JAMta  O.  BasTUSKD. 
PretlOent  pro  tempore 

Mr.  EAQLBTON  tbcreupon  took  the 
chair  a«  Acting  Prealdent  pro  tempore 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, November  27,  1973,  be  dispensed 
with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nob.  552.  553.  and  554 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


THE  AMERICAN  H^oPi  I  \L  OP  PARIS 

The  bin  (S.  183«)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  Incorporate  the 
American  Hospital  of  Paris  ."  approved 
January  30,  1913  (37  Stat  654),  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmee  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  <n  Congreu  attembUd.  That  (a) 
section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  American  Hospital  of  Paria". 
approved  January  30,  1913  (37  Stat  9M>  la 
amanded  by  deleting  "nor  more  than 
twenty" 

(b)  Section  6  of  auch  Act  la  amended 
by  telatlng  ""an  equal  number  or'  wherever 
tta|>paan  therein 


THE  AMERICAN  WAR  MOTHERS 

The  bill  (8.  2441)  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  24.  1925,  Incorporating  the 
American  War  Mothers,  to  permit  cer- 
tain stepmothers  and  adoptive  mothers 
to  be  members  of  that  organization,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreat  astembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incor- 
porate the  American  War  Mothers  ",  approved 


Fsbruary  34.  IBM,  aa  amended  (38  UBC.  87). 
la  amended  by  Inaertlng  after  "her  son  or 
aona  or  daughter  or  daughters  of  her  blood  " 
the  following:  ",  her  legally  adopted  son  or 
sons  or  legally  adopted  daughter  or  daugh- 
ters, or  her  stepson  or  atepaona  or  atepdaugh- 
ter  or  stepdaughters  ' 


SOUTHEASTERN  UNTV'ERSITY  OP 
THE  YOUNG  MENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  389.  for  the  relief  of  Southeast- 
em  University  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar>-  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  In  line  5.  after 
■University  "  strike  out  "of  the  Young 
Mens  Christian  Association",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatiiyet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
certificate  of  Incorporation  and  certificate  of 
amendment  thereto  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Southeastern  University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  subchapter  1  of  chapter 
18  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (IMS  DC  Code,  title  5,  ch  8i 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby,  approved  and 
confirmed,  except  as  herein  specifically 
altered  and  amended 

8«c  a  TTiat  'he  name  of  the  corporation 
ahaU  be  Southeastern  University. 

8»c.  3  The  management  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  In  a  board  of  trustees 
consLitlng  of  not  less  than  nine  nor  more 
than  thirty  In  number  a«  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  said  board  of  trustees  one- 
third  of  whom,  at  all  times,  shall  be  graduates 
of  said  university  of  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  said  board  of  trustees,  nominated 
by  the  alumni  of  said  university  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  said  board  of  trustees,  and 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  said  board  of 
trustees  Each  trustee  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  office  of  three  years  from  the  date  of 
•xptratlon  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecee- 
eor  was  elected;  except  that  (1)  in  expanding 
or  reducing  the  number  of  trustees  under 
this  Act.  the  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the 
authority  to  fix  or  adjust  the  terms  of  office 
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of  such  additional  or  remaining  trustees,  aa 
the  caae  may  be,  so  that  the  term  of  office  of 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  trustees  shall 
expire  annually:  and  (3)  a  trustee  elected  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring;  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  elected  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  such  predeoeeaor. 

Sec  4  That  the  said  board  of  trustees  is 
authorized  to  (a.  ir.aJte.  alter,  and  rep>eal  by- 
laws for  the  nxaiiagempi.t  of  the  said  corpo- 
ration and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  university  and  the  schools, 
faculty,  and  studenla  "thereof,  (b)  elect  as 
officers  of  the  said  corporation  and  fix  the 
salaries  of  a  president,  a  treasurer,  and  a  sec- 
retary, and  such  other  officers  as  It  may  find 
neceaBdjy.  for  the  respective  terms  and  with 
the  respective  powers  and  duties  as  fixed  by 
the  bylaws  of  the  said  corporation:  (c)  ap- 
point, from  among  their  number,  as  officers 
of  the  said  board  of  truiteea  and  fix  the 
salaries  of  a  chalrmai:  a  vice  chairman,  and 
a  secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  it  may 
find  necessary,  for  the  respective  terms  and 
with  the  respective  powers  and  duties  as  fixed 
by  the  laws  of  the  said  corporation:  (d) 
remove  any  trustee  when.  In  Its  judgment, 
he  shall  be  found  Incapable,  by  age  or  other- 
wlae.  of  fierformlng  or  dlacharginp.  or  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  or  di.scharge.  the 
dutlea  of  his  office;  (c;  determli.e  ai.d  estab- 
lish from  time  to  tln^.e  additional  schools  In 
all  departments  of  sciences,  liberal  arts,  and 
the  profeeslons,  and  the  courses  of  Instruction 
therein;  (f)  determine  and  establish,  from 
time  to  time,  additional  professorships;  (g) 
appoint  from  time  to  time,  such  deans,  pro- 
fessors, tutors,  and  instructors  as  It  may 
deem  necessary,  and  fix  their  respective 
terms,  duties,  and  salaries;  and  (h)  grant  and 
confer  degrees,  but  only  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  appropriate  school 

8«c.  6.  That  the  said  corporation  may 
have  and  use  a  common  seal  and  alter  and 
change  the  same  at  pleasure,  and  shall  have 
power.  In  Ita  corporate  name  (a)  to  sue  and 
be  sued:  (b)  to  plead  and  be  Impleaded;  and 
(c)  to  acquire  real,  personal,  and  mixed 
property  by  grant,  gift,  purchase,  bargain 
and  sale,  conveyance,  will,  devise,  bequest, 
or  otherwise  to  hold.  use.  and  maintain  the 
same  solely  for  the  purposes  of  education 
and  to  demise,  let,  mortgage,  or  otherwise 
Uen.  grant,  sell,  exchange,  convey,  transfer, 
place  out  at  Interest,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  same  for  Its  use  In  such  manner  as 
shall  seem  most  beneficial  thereto;  subject 
to  conforming  to  the  express  conditions  of 
the  donor  of  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  with 
regard  thereto  accepted  by  It  Prorided,  That 
It  shall  not  hold  more  land  at  any  one  time 
than  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
unless  It  shall  have  received  the  same  by 
gift,  grant,  or  devise.  In  which  case  It  shall 
sell  and  dispose  of  so  much  of  the  same  as 
may  not  l>e  necessary  for  said  purposes 
within  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion, otherwise  the  aame  shall  revert  to  the 
donor  or  his  heirs. 

Ssc  6  The  income  of  said  corporation 
from  all  sources  whatsoever  shall  be  held 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation  and  supplied 
to  the  maintenance,  endowment,  promotion, 
and  advancement  of  the  said  university,  sub- 
ject to  conforming  to  the  express  conditions 
of  the  donor  of  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest 
accepted  by  said  corporation,  with  regard  to 
the  Income  therefrom 

Sac.  7.  TJ'.at  no  person  shall  ever  t>e  re- 
quired to  profess  any  particular  religious 
denomination,  sentiment,  or  opinion  as  a 
condition  to  becoming  and  continuing  a 
member  of  the  faculty  or  a  student,  with 
the  full  benefits,  privileges,  and  advantages 
thereof. 

SBC.  8.  That  no  institution  of  leariUng 
hereafter  incorporated  'in  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  use  In  or  as  Its  title.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  the  words  "Southeastern 
University". 


Sec.  9.  Upon  dissolution  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  Ixtard  of  trustees  shall,  after  pay- 
ing or  making  provision  for  the  payment  of 
all  of  the  liabilities  of  the  corporation,  dis- 
pose of  all  of  the  assets  of  the  corporation 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion In  such  manner,  or  to  such  organleatlon 
or  organizations  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  educational  purposes  as  shall 
at  the  time  qualify  as  an  exempt  organiza- 
tion or  organl2»tlons  under  section  601  (c)  (3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  the 
corresponding  provision  of  any  future  United 
States  internal  revenue  law.  as  the  hoard 
of  trustees  shall  determine. 

Sec  10  That  nothing  In  this  Act  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the  Con- 
gress from  amending,  annulling,  or  repealing 
the  same  or  any  part  thereof. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Southeastern 
University  of  the  Distnct  of  Columbia." 


COMMITTEE  MEETTNOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
ses.'.lon  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  under  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomi- 
nation. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


US    PATENT  OFFICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  nominations  in  the 
U.S    Patent  Office 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
make  the  same  request  for  those  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Morris  Thomp- 
son, of  Alaska,  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
\a  considered  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
request  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  airlines  decreasing  the  number  of 
flights  and  laying  off  hundreds  of  pilots, 
flight  personnel,  and  ground  crews;  with 
the  Defense  Department,  under  the 
Emergency  Defense  Act  of  1950,  having 
allocated  to  it  hundreds  of  milhons  of 
barrels  of  fuel ;  with  the  arrival  last  week 
of  the  last  oil  tanker  from  the  Middle 
East,  the  energy  crisis  is  being  brought 
closer  to  hc«ne.  The  developments  which 
I  have  just  enumerated  do  not  comprise 
the  whole  picture  by  any  means,  but  are 
only  indications  of  things  to  come. 

There  is  talk  of  carpools  to  reduce  the 
number  of  automobiles  on  the  road, 
thereby  decreasing  the  amount  of  gas 
used,  but  it  is,  as  yet,  only  talk.  There 
is  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill  signed  mto  law 
by  the  President  recently,  but  it  will  take 
from  3  to  5  years  before  the  oil  begins 
to  flow  from  the  North  Slope.  There  is 
the  story  In  today  s  newspapers  that  Sec- 
retarj-  of  the  Interior  Morton  vUl  very 
shortly  call  for  private  bids  or  six  oil 
bearing  shale  areas  in  Utah,  Colorado, 
and  Wyoming.  There  is  the  fact  that  we 
face  no  more  imports  of  oil  from  iie  Arab 
nations  which  indicates  that,  at  the  very 
least,  we  f8u;e  a  winter  and  spring  of 
shortages;  shortages  which  may  go  into 
the  next  year  and  the  next,  as  well. 

The  President  ha^  indicated  that  we 
can  become  self -sufficient  In  energy  by 
the  year  1980,  but  this  is  a  debatable 
point  which  only  time  will  prove  or 
disprove. 

I  have  advocated  the  rationing  of  gas- 
oline because  I  think  It  would  be  more 
equitable  for  all  our  people.  There  has 
been  talk  of  an  Increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  from  the  present  4  cents 
per  gaDon  to  anywhere  from  30  to  40 
cents  per  gallon.  This  would  be  most  in- 
equitable because  those  of  us  who  could 
afford  it  would  be  able  to  pay  it.  but 
those  of  us  In  the  lower-  and  middle- 
income  groups  would  not.  It  would  be 
an  unconscionable  tax 

It  appears  to  me,  on  the  basis  of  the 
crisis  which  confronts  us  and  which.  In 
my  opinion,  will  become  worse  In  the 
months  ahead,  that  one  way  to  amelio- 
rate our  difficulties  would  be  to  increase 
public  transportation  fswulitles.  In  that 
respect,  the  railroads  of  the  Nation  are. 
at  the  present  Ume,  being  booked  to 
capacity,  and  reservations  in  some  areas, 
such  as  between  New  York  and  Washing- 
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ton.  have.  I  understand,  been  placed  up 
to  3  months.  I  would  hope,  therefore, 
that  Immediate  attention  would  be  given 
to  the  expansion  of  Amtrak  in  all  area£ 
of  the  country.  Then,  as  airline  flights 
are  reduced  In  number,  some  of  our 
smaller  cities  and  towns  perhaps  XAken 
off  airline  schedules,  and  as  the  use  of 
automobiles  decreases,  the  void  thus  cre- 
ated will,  to  a  limited  extent,  be  filled. 


EXPANSION  OF  AMTRAK  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  fanow.  I  have  been  campaign- 
ing for  several  years,  now,  to  bring  about 
the  expansion  of  Amtrak  passenger  train 
service  In  my  State  of  Montana,  espe- 
cially around  the  southern  route  of  the 
old  Northern  Pacific  which  now  receives 
3-day-a-week  service.  About  the  only 
good  thing  that  has  come  out  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  in  my  opinion.  Is  an  oppor- 
tiuiity  for  Amtrak  to  expand  and  up- 
grade Its  passenger  train  service  not  only 
in  Montarm  but  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  since  the  beginning  of 
Amtrak.  the  people  of  Montana  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  willing  to 
use  passenger  trains  if  they  are  offered 
efficient  service  and  updated  and  modem 
equipment.  I  continue  to  receive  reports 
about  passengers  being  discouraged  by 
Amtrak  personnel.  I  hope  that  this  period 
is  coming  to  a  halt  and  that  all  Amtrak 
and  raUroad  personnel  will  pursue  with 
vigor  a  renewed  effort  to  build  the  Na- 
tion's passenger  train  service.  In  Mon- 
tana, not  only  would  I  like  to  see  dally 
service  on  the  southern  route  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  but  I  think  that  the  current 
energy  crisis  calls  for  a  review  and 
restoration  of  service  to  cities  like  Hel- 
ena and  Great  Falls,  which  must  be 
served  by  spur  lines  connected  with  ma- 
jor routes  Also,  some  additional  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  service  between 
Butte  and  Salt  Lake  City  formerly  pro- 
vided by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Great  Palls 
Tribune,  one  of  Montana's  largest  dally 
newspapers,  stated: 

One  thing  seema  certain  With  the  prcw- 
p«ct  of  limited  gaaoUne  supplies  for  2  or  3 
years,  more  traveler*  are  going  to  consider 
the  train  again   when  planning  a  trip 

I  am  in  complete  agreement,  and  I 
hope  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
will  Join  me  In  asking  that  Amtrak  ex- 
pand Its  service  throughout  the  Nation 
and  tliat  the  committees  In  Congress  give 
full  support  to  Amtrak  In  any  such  effort 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President, 
quite  recently  I  was  In  Erie,  Pa  .  and  I 
visited  the  plant  of  General  Electric, 
where  a  number  of  railroad  passenger 
cars  are  being  biillt.  using  many  Ameri- 
can products,  using.  Indeed,  some  Ca- 
nadian steel,  as  well.  These  cars  are  be- 
ing built  for  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
for  Amtrak,  and  for  Metrollner  use;  and 
It  has  been  very  difficult  to  make  sxire 
that  allocations  of  Federal  and  other 
funds  continue  for  the  number  of  trains 
already  under  construction 

I  very  strongly  support,  and  have 
really  ever  since  I  have  been  In  the 
Congress,  better  passenger  rail  trans- 
portation I  have  advocated  It  and  have 
introduced  legislation  pertaining  to  it. 


for  disaster  legislation  for  relief  of  the 
railroads,  for  legislation  to  aid  the  rail 
lines  and  to  encourage  passenger  traffic 
I  have  supported  Amtrak  legislation,  and 
so  forth. 

I  JoUi  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  urgtiig  expansion  of  Amtrak. 
It  has  been  succes.sful.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  been  on  the  New  York-Wash- 
ington line.  Senice  Is  prompt,  courteous, 
and  friendly  In  great  contrast  with  the 
old  "dlscourage-the-passenger  attitude" 
which  was  a  very  nasty  evasion  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
in  the  past  It  still  continues.  I  am  afraid, 
in  some  areas  of  the  country. 

Jast  2  weeks  ago  I  advocated  expansion 
of  Amtrak  from  New  York  to  EJrle.  Pa. 
to  cover  the  southern  tier  of  New  York 
counties  and  the  northern  tier  of  Perm- 
sylvanla  counties,  and  on  to  Detroit  and 
Chicago  as  a  necessary  aid  to  relieving 
some  of  the  pressures  on  energy  which 
would  be  involved  in  other  forms  of 
travel. 

I  would  like  to  see  Amtrak  given  much 
broader  support  I  would  like  to  see  some 
improvement  and  extension  of  Amtrak— 
for  example,  from  Philadelphia  and 
Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh,  and  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Erie.  My  colleagues  from  other 
States  have  expressed  the  same  belief. 
First  of  all,  we  need  action  on  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast  bill  which  will  be 
Cuming  up  shortly.  That  will  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

We  need  to  be  sure  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  keeps  a  close  eye 
on  the  railroads  to  make  sure  that  they 
do  nothing  to  discourage  passenger  traf- 
fic that  should  be  promoted.  Some  rail- 
roads think  that  the  profit  Is  In  freight 
cars  and  the  passenger  be  damned.  That 
attitude  must  go. 

We  have  a  whole  generation  of  people 
who  have  never  ridden  on  a  train.  They 
would  be  very  happy  to  do  so.  I  believe 
that  this  would  relieve  the  energy  crisis 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  train  passen- 
ger service  has  Increased  remarkably  In 
the  past  couple  of  weeks.  And  out  In  my 
part  of  the  country,  the  service  cannot 
begin  to  meet  the  demand. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
railroads  are  In  effect  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense  system.  They  are  tied  most 
closely  to  our  security.  And  as  the  gaso- 
Ure  crunch  becomes  worse,  people  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  travel  as  far  as  they 
would  like  to  do. 

This  would  be  one  way  In  which  the 
void  could  be  filled  as  automobiles  con- 
tinue to  decrease  In  numbers  on  the 
road,  as  I  am  sure  they  will,  and  as  the 
airlines  reduce  their  schedules,  and  as 
all  of  these  feaxs  which  confront  us  at 
the  moment  come  to  a  head. 

This  is  the  time  to  face  up  to  the  need 
for  an  expansion  of  Amtrak  so  that  It 
can  become  a  nationwide  service  once 
again  as  It  used  to  be  in  what  some  of 
us  refer  to  as  the  good  old  days 

Amtrak  is  becoming  more  efficient  and 
more  knowledgeable  as  to  how  a  railroad 
should  be  run.  I  would  hope  that  the  Im- 
petus would  carry  forward 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I 
woxiJd  give  one  Illustration  from  the  past 
M  to  how  alfcemAtlve  modea  of  traaa- 


portation  are  used  In  time  of  shortage 
During  World  Wi-r  II.  people  believed 
themselves  to  be  progressive.  They  be- 
lieved that  they  should  get  rid  of  the 
trolley  cars.  The  pe<iple  in  Philadelphia 
did  not  get  rid  of  the  trolley  cars,  and 
we  had  far  less  trouble  then  in  Philadel- 
phia than  in  those  places  which  did  get 
rid  of  the  trolley  cars 

If  we  go  back  to  the  railroads,  people 
will  have  more  fun  and  aJ.so  more  energy. 


ORDER  Oh    BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
win  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 


INCREASE  IN  CONTRIBUTION  OF 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  FOR  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onH.R  9256. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  92561  to  Increase  the  contribution 
of  the  Government  to  the  costs  of  health 
benefits  for  Federal  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 
on  the  dLsagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McGee.  Mr,  Randolph.  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  FoNG.  and  Mr.  Stkvems 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate- 


COMMUNICATION8     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS    ETC. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr  E>GLrroN  >  laid  tiefore  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred a-s  indicated 

PBOPOacB  SfHPi.EMij<TAL  AppBopmiATioNs  roa 

TH«  FiscAi.  TtAt  1974  ro«  th«  Dsp/uiTMorr 

or  THi  iKrrmioa  O    Doc    No.  93-46) 

A   communication    from    the   Prealdent   of 

the   tJnlted   .States   transmitting   the   details 

of  proposed  supplemental  appropriations  for 

the  fiscal   year   1974  In  the  amount  of  lli,- 

100.000  for  the   Department  of  the  Intertoc 
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(With  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Approprlatlona. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMrTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  ASalTB,  with 
amendments: 

.s  613.  A  bill  to  amend  section  232  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  Insured 
loans  to  provide  fire  safety  equipment  for 
nursing  homes  i  Kept    No.  93-580 1. 

By  Mr  B0RDICK,  finm  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,    wlthoot    amendment: 

S.  577  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Comdr 
Howard  A.  Weltner.  XJS.  Naval  Reserve  (Rept 
No.  93-681 ) :  and 

8.  Res  97  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(S.  1682 1  enmied  "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
J.  Clarence  Ingram.  Don  W  Ingram,  and 
Dick  L.  Ingram  of  Nephl.  Utah"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  court  of  Claims  for  a 
report   thereon    (Rept.  No.  93-682). 


SUBMISSION  OF  A  REPORT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  20.  1973,  Mr. 
ERvm,  from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  today  submitted  a  re- 
port on  the  bUi  <S.  1541)  to  provide  for 
the  reform  of  congressional  procedures 
with  respect  to  the  enactment  of  fiscal 
measure.s:  to  provide  ceilings  on  Federal 
expenditures  and  the  national  debt;  to 
create  a  budget  committee  In  each 
House;  to  create  a  congressional  office 
of  the  budget;  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  (to- 
gether with  additional  views)  (Rept  No 
93-579). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Don  S.  Smith,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a  member 
Of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  con- 
firmed subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
(Hid  time,  and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  Mr   SPARKMAN : 
S    2749    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Car- 
men Diaz   Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr.   CRANSTON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WiicKiR)    (by  request): 
S   2750   A  bill  to  amend  section  403  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking    Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
8    3761     A   bUl    for   the   reUef  of  John  C. 
Bonner  and  Marian  K.  Bonner.  Referred  to 
the   Committee    on    the   Judiciary 


By    Mr.    BORDICK    (for    himaell   and 
Mr.  YoCNG)  : 

8.  2752.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  North  Cen- 
tral Educational  Television.  Inc.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HART    (for  himself   and   Mr 
Mobs)  : 

S.  2753.  A  bill  to  protect  the  environment 
and  conserve  natural  resources  by  stanulat- 
Ing  the  recovery,  reuse,  and  recvcllog  of 
waste  materials  and  by  decreasing  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  moved  in  commerce  which 
must  be  disposed  of  ultlmatelv  as  waste:  to 
promo-.^  and  regulate  commerce  bv  Identi- 
fying and  establishing  standards  and  guide- 
lines for  the  proper  management  of  waste 
whlclj  poses  a  substantial  hazard  to  human 
health  or  the  environment,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Weicker  )  'by  request  >  : 

S.  2750.  A  biU  to  amend  section  403 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
195S.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Weicker  ■  by 
request,  a  bill  to  amend  section  403  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  and  request  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  along  with  a 
short  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2750 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
/Imt-rtca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
403  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of   1958  Is  amended — 

fl)  by  striking  out  •■«IO.OOO.OOO"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••»35,000  000" 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  second 'sentence 
the  following  new  sent<"nce;  •'Additional  cap- 
ital 18  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  such  fund  In  such  an  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  part  and  part  B  of  this 
title;"  and. 

(3)  by  striking  the  word  "Alttal"  from 
the  fourth  sentence  and  from  the  fifth  and 
rii;al  sentence. 

Analysis  of  the  Biu, 
The  Small  Business  Administration's  lease 
guarantee  and  surety  bond  guarantee  pro- 
grams are  both  authorized  under  Title  IV 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  Both  programs  are  operated  out  of  a 
single  revolving  fund.  estabUshed  by  Section 
403  of  that  Act.  the  statutory  initial  capital 
in  which  Is  presently  set  at  $10  mlUlon  Such 
capital  Is  derived  from  the  fund  established 
under  Section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
The  legislative  history  of  Title  IV  indicates 
that  of  this  $10  million.  $5  mllUon  was  in- 
tended as  initial  capital  for  each  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  rapid  growth  and  success  of  the 
two  programs  strongly  suggest  that  the 
levels  of  capital  in  the  revolving  fund  need 
to  be  significantly  Increased. 

Under  'HUe  IV  of  the  1968  Act,  SBA  Is 
authortzed  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  ren- 
tals due  under  leases  of  commerdal  and 
industrial  properties  entered  into  by  small 
buslnesB  concerns,  where  such  leasee  would 


not  be  available  without  the  8BA  guaran- 
tee This  lease  guarantee  program  Is  rwqtiired 
by  law  to  be  actuarially  sound  and  to  op«ate 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  At  present,  the 
current  contingent  UablUty  under  issued 
policies  and  certificates  of  reinsurance  ex- 
ceeds »240  mUUon  and  commitments  out- 
standing are  »a00  million.  Contingent  llabU- 
Ity  Is  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  $10  mllUon  per 
month,  and  that  rate  is  accelerating.  In 
addition,  if  anticipated  programs  lor  poUu- 
tion  control  devices  and  major  personal  prop- 
erty are  begun,  growth  wiu  be  even  greater. 
For  pollution  control  alone,  the  estimated 
contingent  liability  Incurred  is  expected  to 
be  In  excess  of  $1  billion  over  the  next  three 
years 

Because  these  are  long  term  obligations, 
sound  actuarial  doctrine  dictates  that  ade- 
quate capital  be  avaUable  to  support  the 
contingent  liability  Studies  indicate  that, 
with  respect  to  the  lease  guarantee  program 
each  $1  mUllon  of  capital  wUl  support  not 
more  than  $100  m^iilon  of  contingent  lia- 
bUlty.  Thus,  contingent  llabUlty  under  this 
program  Is  nearlng  the  amount  which  can 
be  supported  by  the  initial  $6  million  m  cap- 
ital presently  allocated  to  this  fund,  and 
continuing  growth  of  the  program  through 
FY  1976  necessitates  the  avaUabUlty  of  con- 
siderable additional  capital, 
loff^  '*  ^^  authorized  by  Title  IV  of  the 
1958  Act  to  guarantee  up  to  90  percent  of  a 
surety's  loss  on  any  bid.  payment  or  perform- 
ance bond  Issued  to  a  smaU  concern  on  any 
contract  up  to  $600,000  In  amount,  where  the 
bond  would  have  been  unavaUable  without 
such  guarantee.  This  program  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  in  assisting  the  smftii 
emerging  contractor.  Because  of  the  minimal 
fees  charged  for  a  surety  bond,  and  the  small 
additional  fee  SBA  is  realistically  able  to 
charge,  this  program  is  not  expected  to  be 
self-s'ostalnlng. 

SBAs  tightening  of  underwriting  reviews 
has  resulted  in  a  reduction  ol  our  loss  ra'.e 
from   2.4   percent   as   of   December  31     1972 
to  1.05  percent  as  of  June  30,  1973   (for  con- 
tractors who  were  previously  considered  un- 
bondable    for    any    number    of    reasons    in- 
cluding aiae.  capacity  and  capital  i .  With  the 
current  1.05  percent  loss  ratio  on   the  $460 
^  ^So  °  contract  guarantees  made  through 
ry  1973.  the  contingent  llabUlty  under  this 
progrem    has    almost    reached    the    amount 
wlilch  can  be  supported  by  the  $6  miUton  In 
Initial    capital    presently    aUocated    to    thU 
fund.  •We  project  an  additional  $660  miuion 
in   surety   bond    commitments   for   FY   J974 
alone.  With  the  rate  of  increase  continuing 
to  accelerate,  total  commitments  under  tte 
program  should  reach  $1.8  bUlion  bv  the  end 
of  FY  1975.  Based  on  the  current  "loss  rate 
a  fund  of  almost  $20  million  will  be  required 
to  support  the  program's  contingent  lability 
It  Is  clear  that  funds  presently  allocated 
to  support  the  rapidly  growing  and  patently 
successful  lease  and  surety  bond  gu^tee 
programs  are  already  insufBclent.  Section   1 
of  the  amendment   to  Section   403   U  based 
on  SBA  estimates  that  a  total  of  $35  mllUon 
in  capital  will  be  required  in  order  to  sustain 
00th  programs  through  FY  1975   Of  thU  $35 
mUUon.  it  U  estimated  that  $10  mUllon  wiu 
be  sufficient  c^xital   to  maintain  the  lease 
guarantee  program,  and  $25  mlUlon  would  be 
allocated  for  the  surety  bond  guarantee  pro- 
gram. These  amounts  take  Uito  account  the 
projected  growth  of  both  programs  through 
FY   1976,  the  amount  of  funds  required  to 
support  the  contingent  liability  of  each  plus 
a  15  percent  reserve  to  protect  agalnat  havln* 
to   suspend   either   program    m   the   face   ot 
more  rapid  growth  than  is  projected.  Because 
both  programs  are  not  separately  funded    It 
is  imperauve  that  a  healthy  reserve  for  each 
be  established  to  prevent  erosion  ol  elth«- 
program's  allocated  capital   at  the  expense 
of  the  other's.  *«»*— o 

The  WU  a)«>  olarlfles  SBA'a  authority  to 
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9e«k  such  kddltk>nAl  capital  In  tb«  fonn  ot 
approprlatloofl  to  th»  revoivlnx  fund  ••  mar 
b«  Doceosary  (or  ttaa  sucoeaaful  oontlnuad 
operatloa  of  both  programs  ( section  2 ) .  Th* 
•xiating  prohibition  against  lnve«tm«at  of 
initial  capital  and  the  existing  rvqulxvmant 
for  the  payment  of  interest  to  TTMCiiry  on 
aet  ouutandlng  disburaementa  of  Initial 
capital  is  also  broadened  to  apply  to  any 
additional  capital  appropriated  to  the  fund 
under  this,  or  any  other  bill.  PlnaUy.  by  pro- 
viding initial  capital  thought  to  be  sulSclent 
to  maintain  the  programs  through  FT  1976. 
It  is  hoped  that  3BA  wUl  b«  able  to  coordi- 
nate future  requests  for  such  capital  with  Its 
bi-annual  proposals  Invoicing  the  adjust- 
ment of  business  loan  and  investment  fund 
cetUnga  established  under  Section  4(c)  of 
the  amaU  Businees  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OF  BI1I£ 
AND  JOINT  RESOLOnONS 

s     i«.a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bcudick.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  ^Mr.  DtouTi)  waa 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1918.  to  allow 
the  Slates  to  designate  agenta  to  con- 
duct audita  on  behalf  of  any  designating 
State  or  group  of  States 

srwtT*  jourr  axaoLunoM   iss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ABOtrsszK.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ha«t)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  133.  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  Indian  Policy 
Review  Commission. 


.\MENDME2<T  OF  THE  SOCXAL  SECXT- 
RITY   ACT— AMENDMENTS 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  propoeed  by  him  to  the 
bill  KH.  3163)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  technical 
and  cooTormlng  changes. 

AlCXMDMXirT      MO       TSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  propoeed  by  him  to 
the  bUl  (H-R.  3153  >  supra. 

AicrKDacnrr  mo.  TtT 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  > 

Mr  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HR   3153V  supra 

^MKirotczjrra  woe    tis  «jro  T*e 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  two 
amendments  Intended  to  t>e  proposed  by 
turn  to  the  bill  '.HJl.  3153).  supra. 

wo.     TIO 


'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr  ECENNEDY  'for  himself.  Mr. 
Chttrch.  Mr  Ct-auc,  and  Mr  Cuawstoh) 
submitted  an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  Jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3153  >    supra 

4t(Un>l(T!«T     KO       ttl 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  BIDEN  Mr  President,  increasing 
luttional  attention  Is  iMtnc  (Iven  to  the 


pressing  need  to  improve  the  means  of 
treating  medical  cases  requiring  imme- 
diate care.  The  legislation  I  am  totro- 
duclng  which  would  extend  medicare 
and  medicaid  reimbursement  to  cover 
the  special  institutional  costs  of  Immedi- 
ate care  services  provided  by  qualified 
facilities  other  than  hospitals — which 
already  receive  reimbursement — woiiJd 
contribute  to  both  an  Improvement  in 
the  availability  and  quality  of  care  and 
an  Increase  In  the  equity  of  the  reim- 
bursement provisions. 

Currently,  medicare  and  medicaid  re- 
imbursement for  the  Institutional  fee  of 
Immediate  care  services  under  titles 
XVm  and  XTX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  may  only  be  maule  when  the  serv- 
ices have  been  rendered  In  a  provider 
hospital  or  a  qualified  emergency  hospi- 
tal. The  Inadequacy  of  the  law  Is  that  It 
focuses  upon  the  context  In  which  the 
care  Is  provided  rather  than  emphasizing 
the  principal  factor— the  capability  of 
providing  quality  care  regardless  of  con- 
text. 

Secretary  Weinberger's  remarks  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Health  Con- 
gress In  Chicago  on  August  21,  1973,  un- 
derscore the  shortcomings  of  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  legislation  which  en- 
courages doctors  to  put  patients  In  high- 
cost  hospitals  rather  than  treat  them  as 
outpatients.  This  generalization  certainly 
extends  to  immediate  care  services  as 
well  Since  only  hospitals  are  eligible  for 
reimbursement  of  the  special  Institu- 
tional costs  of  their  Immediate  care  serv- 
ices, the  law  discriminates  against  other 
facilities  which  are  equally  qualified  to 
perform  partlciilar  immediate  care  serv- 
ices and  often  t>etter  able  to  deliver  such 
services. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  with  regard 
to  medicaid  coverage  of  the  Immediate 
care  services  provided  In  nonhospltaJ  fa- 
cilities, the  administration  In  its  1974 
budget  message  promised  proposed  legis- 
lation "requiring  States  imder  medicaid 
to  reimburse  free-standing  clinics  for 
covered  outpatient  services."  Consistent 
with  the  specific  purpose  of  my  proposal 
the  legislation  I  am  introdiicing  would 
only  add  the  Immediate  care  services 
provided  by  free-standing  facilities  to 
the  reqidr^  coverage  of  State  medicaid 
plans. 

The  foregoing  statements  by  the  ad- 
ministration support  my  contention  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  legislation  I 
am  offering  Let  us  look,  however,  at  the 
concrete  circumstances  which  demon- 
strate the  Importance  of  these  amend- 
ments to  the  medicare  and  medicaid  law 
With  the  growing  number  of  cases 
reqtilring  Immediate  medical  care  and 
the  rising  expectations  of  our  citizens  to 
receive  Immediate  attention,  our  hospi- 
tal emergency  rooms  have  become  over- 
burdened and  frequently  unprofitable. 
The  Seimte  LAbor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  report  accompanying  the 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
Act  of  1973"  '8  2410)  outlines  the 
problem ; 

tncTMsUig  oonc»m  Is  being  azpreased 
throngboat  tbe  Nation  regarding  ttie  heary 
demaxMla  marde  upon  m  major  elament  of 
any  emergency  medical  irvtena— tbe  hoepi- 
ral  emargency  rtiom  HtiepltaJ  emerpericy 
rooms  are  Increasingly  called  upon  to  pro- 


vide outpatient  care  for  the  oommunlty. 
The  position  paper  prepared  by  the  American 
(>)llege  of  Emergency  PLyslclans  In  1973 
reported  there  has  been  jver  a  800<«.  increase 
m  the  number  of  emergency  visits  In  some 
hospitals  In  the  last  26  years  Nationally  tne 
average  Is  an  Increase  nf  10  ~  a  year  Last 
year  there  were  appmxlmately  60  million 
visits  to  emergency  rooms 

In  tbe  critically  uiider»er%e<l  neljthbor- 
hoods  of  densely  populated  urban  areas, 
emergency  medical  services  should  more  sc. 
curately  be  termed  pr'.mn.'-y  health  services. 
Here  the  distinction  between  emergency 
medical  care  and  primary  health  care  is 
very  difficult  to  determine 

This  Increased  community  reliance  on  the 
services  of  the  emergency  room  has  over- 
burdened Its  resi:>urcee  and  has  vastly  com- 
pounded the  difficulties  of  providing  effec- 
tive critical  care  to  the  emergency  victim 

In  my  State,  for  example,  until  the  la.st 
few  years  the  primary  source  of  Immedi- 
ate medical  care  In  ihe  populous  north- 
em  county  wa.s  the  central-city  hos- 
pitals emergency  room.  A  survey  by  the 
comprehensive  health  planning  council, 
the  314b  agency  for  the  county,  revealed 
that  approximately  25  percent — dO,000 — 
of  the  county's  population,  however,  is 
concentrated  in  an  area  which  Ls  more 
than  30  minutes  from  the  central-city 
hospital's  emergency  n:>om  Thus,  a  large 
and  Increanmg  aonceniration  of  popula- 
tion was  isolated  from  a  provider  of  im- 
mediate medical  care 

K<?spondiru:  to  these  circumstances  a 
so-cailed  fre^-standing  emergency  medi- 
cal facility  developed  to  serve  the 
area  This  facility  and  another  facility 
which  recently  replaced  Hie  original  fa- 
cility have  both  met  stringent  licensing 
regiilations  established  by  the  State  of 
Delaware  and  fulfill  the  guidelines  of  the 
National  Blue  Cros*  Assoclatloc  as  speci- 
fied In  the  requirements  of  the  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Delaware — 
intermediary  of  title  XVIII  and  XIX  for 
Delaware — for  Blue  Cross  reimburse- 
ment of  covered  services  rendered  to  plan 
subscribers. 

Despite  the  encouragement  smd  sup- 
port  of   State    and    local    ofiQclais,    BBue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  recognition,  ar.d 
community  Interest,  these  facilities  have 
been  financially  hampered  by  the  exclu- 
sive provisions  of  the  medicare  and  medi- 
caid law   which  deny   tiiem   reimburse- 
ment    for    the     institutional     fee     their 
.specialized  immediate  care  services  en- 
tall    Since   the   facilities  cannot   obtain 
reimbursement  frcan   tlie  Federal  Oov- 
emment    for    services    which    would    be 
covered  if  they  had  been  performed  in 
a  hospital,  the  facilities  must  tuni  to  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  patient*  them- 
selves—  tiie  a«ed  and  the  poor — for  re- 
payment to  maintain  solvency   Thus  the 
patient    who  thought    he    or    she    had 
health  care  coverage  discovers  that  tlie 
coverage  i.s  available  only  if  one  receives 
the   services   from   a  particular  class  of 
the  facllltle*  qualified  to  offer  the  serv- 
ices   I'nder  circumstances  requiring  Im- 
mediate medical  care,  however,  the  pa- 
tient does  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
"shop   around"    for    a    facility    which    is 
eligible  for  medicare  and  medicaid  reim- 
bursement for  its  patients    Instead,  tt.e 
individual  i.s  taken,  as  he  or  she  should  be, 
to  the  nearest  facility  eaulpped  to  treat 
the  case 
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The  narrow  limitations  of  the  current 
law  have  generated  ill  will  between  the 
facility  and  the  patients  who  p:e  being 
;i,sked  to  pay  for  services  which  if  pro- 
vided in  a  hospital  emergency  room 
would  be  paid  by  medicare  and  medicaid. 
The  result  is  the  bills  go  unpaid  and  the 
facility  loses  its  solvency. 

My  position  based  on  what  I  believe 
to  be  both  sound  medical  advice  and  sim- 
;  ;e  equity  is  that  if  a  facility  is  qualified 
M  treat  case.s  requiring  immediate  medl- 
vil  care.  It  should  receive  reimbursement 
un  the  same  terms  as  a  hospital  for  the 
specialized  services  provided  A  recent 
statement  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  local  comprehensive  health  planning 
council.  Mr  Clifford  Poster,  summarizes 
the  case  in  favor  of  reimbursement. 

The  Health  Planning  Council  Inc.  of  New 
Castle  Ck>unty,  Delaware,  the  B  agency  under 
comprehensive  health  planning,  has  worked 
hard  and  long  to  establish  outreach  pro- 
granu  away  from  hospitals,  free-standing  In 
nature  and  delivering  services  where  the  ac- 
tion Is  We  are  attempting  to  follow  through 
on  the  priorities  set  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
In  ascertaining  the  gape  in  service  and  the 
needs  uf  the  p)eople  in  the  area  for  which  we 
are  responsible  for  health  planning.  It  Is 
impossible  for  any  agency  to  set  up  shop 
today  and  deliver  health  services  unless  they 
are  certified  to  receive  reimbursement  from 
both  Title  XVIII  and  Title  XIX  moneys. 
With  the  increasing  caseload  of  the  pro- 
grams. It  Ig  Imperative  that  these  type  facil- 
ities. If  they  have  adequate  coverage,  ade- 
quate quality  of  care  and  deliver  such  care 
at  a  reasonable  price,  should  be  reimbursed 
This  lack  of  reimbursement  for  free-standing 
fsclIlUes  in  Delaware  Is  an  albatroAs  around 
the  necks  of  we  planners  In  encouraging 
organizations  to  set  up  such  facilities. 

Mr  President,  my  amendment  would 
neither  expand  the  kinds  of  services 
medicare  and  medicaid  cover  nor  lower 
the  standards  a  facility  would  have  to 
meet  for  the  provision  of  Immediate 
medical  care — the  standards  for  an  Im- 
mediate care  facility  In  the  amendment 
are  comparable  to  those  for  a  provider 
hospital  Although  my  legislation  would 
not  directly  encourage  the  development 
of  nonhospltal  immediate  care  facilities, 
it  would  enable  such  fEkcillties  to  obtain 
equity  for  themselves  and  their  patients 
and  thus  maintain  a  source  of  services 
which  will  be  able  to  provide  the  life- 
saving  stabilization  of  serious  emergency 
cases  for  subsequent  transfer  to  a  hos- 
pital and  fully  treat  the  less  critical  cases 
and  thereby  avoid  unnecessary  high -cost 
hospital  emergency  room  treatment  tind 
free  the  hospitals  to  provide  the  highly 
specialized  emergency  medical  services 
and  Intensive  care  for  which  they  are 
uniquely  equipped.  Therefore,  I  foresee 
enactment  of  my  proposal  leading  to  the 
Improved  provision  of  Immediate  medi- 
cal care  at  lower  cost — the  twin  goals 
for  which  we  should  strive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoHD,  as  follows : 

Amkndmbwt  No  '731 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 

Sbc.  6  (a)  Section  18ei(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting.  Im- 
mediately before  the  last  sentence  tbsreof, 


the  following:  "The  term  'hospital'  also  In- 
cludes an  Immediate  care  facility  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (aa)).  but  only  wltb 
respect  to  immediate  care  facility  services  (as 
defined  In  subsection  ( bb )  ) ,  and  payment 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  such  services 
provided  by  such  a  faculty  shall  be  made 
subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
those  appUcable  with  reelect  to  the  pay- 
ment under  this  title  for  similar  services 
provided  by  an  Institution  which  meets  the 
requirements  specified  in  clauses  (1)  through 
(9)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection." 
(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

Immediate  Care  PacUlty 
"(as)   The  term  immediate  care  faculty" 
means  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tion which — 

"(1)  U  primarily  engaged  in  providing,  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  physicians,  to 
outpatients  Immediate  care  servlcee  for  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care,  of  Injured, 
disabled,  or  sick  persons; 

"I  a  I  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients; 

(3)  provides  24-hour  nursing  service  with 
a  licensed  practical  nurse  or  a  registered  pro- 
fessional nurse  on  duty  at  all  times; 

"(41  has  a  physician  In  attendance  at  all 
times; 

"(5)  In  the  ca«e  of  an  Institution  in  any 
State  in  which  the  State  or  applicable  local 
law  provides  for  the  licensing  of  Institutions 
of  this  nature.  (Aj  Is  licensed  pursuant  to 
such  law  or  (B)  Is  approved,  by  the  agency 
of  such  State  or  locality  responsible  for 
licensing  of  such  Institutions,  as  meeting 
the  standards  established  for  such  licensing; 
"  ( 0 )  has  In  effect  a  written  transfer  agree- 
ment with  one  or  more  hospitals  having 
agreements  In  effect  under  section  1866,  un- 
der which  any  patient  of  such  Institution 
who  requires  other  than  Unmedlate  care 
faculty  services  wiu  be  transferred  to  such 
a  hospital  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 
(which  shall  not  be  later  than  24  hours 
after  such  patient  Is  admitted  to  such 
institution; 

"(7)  has  In  effect  a  policy  under  which 
any  patient  who  Is  provided  services  by  the 
Institution  wlU,  within  24  hours  after  he  Is 
admitted  to  such  Institution  for  services, 
be  discharged  or  transferred  to  a  hospital; 

"(8)  baa  In  effect  an  overall  plan  and 
budget  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  ( z ) ;  and 

"(B)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  In  the  Interest  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  Individuals  who 
are  furnished  services  In  the  institution. 
"Immediate  Care  PacUlty  Services 
"(bb)  The  term  'Immediate  care  facility 
servicee'  means  services,  fumlahed  to  an 
individual  by  an  immediate  care  faculty, 
which — 

"  ( 1 )  are  of  a  typ>e  which  such  faclUty  is 
authorized  to  provide,  and 

"(2)  are  for  a  medical  condition  requiring 
Immediate  medical  attention." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a I  ai^  (b)  shaU  be  effective  in  the  case 
of  services  furnished  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
commences  more  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  section  l90fi  (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
clause  (17)  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(18)  immediate  care  facility  services  (as 
defined  in  section  1861  (bb))  which  are 
fumlahed  In  an  immediate  care  faculty  (aa 
defined  In  section  1861  (aa)):". 

(b)  Section  1003  (a)  (13)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof,  by  in- 
serting "clause  (18)  and"  Immediately  after 
"care  and  servicee  listed  in". 


(2)  In  subparagraph  (C)  (1)  therectf  by 
■Inserting  "clause  (18)  and"  Immediately 
after  "care  and  services  listed  In",  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C)  (U)  thereof,  by 
inserting  "clause  (IB)  and"  UnsMdlataly 
after  "care  and  servicee  listed  in". 

(c)  Tti»  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  January  1,  1974 

AMXKDICXKT    MO.    731 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 
the  table.  1 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President,  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire this  and  every  administraticHi  to 
operate  on  the  principle  of  a  balanced 
budget  beginning  with  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

I  cannot  imagine  an  amendment  more 
appropriate  to  a  bill  such  as  this.  The 
main  feature  of  this  bill  is  an  increase  in 
social  securitj-  benefits  by  11  percent. 
The  justification  for  this  increase  is  that 
those  who  are  dependent  ujwn  social  se- 
curity cannot  afford  a  decent  standard 
of  living  because  of  the  enormous  infla- 
tion which  has  engulfed  our  economy 
over  the  past  decade.  What  Congress  Is 
In  effect  doing  is  chasing  inflation  from 
behind  rather  than  getting  in  front  and 
blocking  it  lor  the  future. 

The  only  way  to  block  Inflation.  Mr. 
President,  Is  to  take  steps  to  control  it 
at  Its  source — and  that  source  is  the 
enormous  deficit  spending  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  engaged  in  since 
the  early  sixties.  You  cannot  catch  in- 
flation with  cost-of-living  increases  for 
social  security  benefits  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
will  not  control  Federal  spending  and 
the  huge  national  debt  that  is  causing 
that  inflation. 

Only  yesterday,  the  Senate  passed  a 
$10  7  billion  Increase  in  the  national  debt 
ceiling.  If  instead  of  increasing  the  na- 
tional debt,  we  had  made  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  control  a^jproprlatlons  to  the 
level  of  revenues  that  are  received  in 
the  Treasury,  this  Nation's  economy 
would  have  received  a  tremendous  boost 
toward  eliminating  inflation. 

I  believe  that  both  the  people  who  are 
paying  into  the  social  security  fund  and 
those  who  are  drawing  benefits  out  of 
it  want  the  Congress  to  be  honest  with 
them.  Unfortimately,  this  cost-of-living 
increase  does  not  represent  an  honest 
position  on  the  question  of  social  security 
benefits.  All  this  does  is  take  from  those 
who  are  working  and  give  to  those  gen- 
erally who  are  retired  or  disabled — with- 
out correcting  any  of  the  underlying  in- 
flationary pressures  which  have  caused 
existing  social  security  benefits  to  become 
Inadequate. 

In  the  last  4  fiscal  years,  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  have  caused  t^iia 
countrv  to  increase  the  national  debt  by 
over  $100  billion  This  $100  billion  to  a 
large  extent  had  to  be  raised  in  the  pri- 
vate money  market.  When  you  under- 
stand that,  you  can  see  clearly  why  the 
US.  Treasury  was  borrowing  mcmey  at 
9-percent  Interest  just  this  past  August. 
This  ^ri"f<  of  irresponsible  spending,  and 
the  borrowing  that  It  necessitates.  Is 
directly  reflected  In  the  cost  of  every  Item 
and  every  service  that  the  average  family 
has  to  buy. 

While  the  Senate  Is  considering  an  11- 
percent  increase  In  social  security  bene- 
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flts.  Is  It  not  In-peratlve  for  the  Senate  to 
be  considering  a  way  In  which  we  could 
reduce  the  cost  oi  living  by  11  percent — 
by  15  percent — by  20  percent?  There  la 
a  way  to  do  just  that,  and  that  way  la 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  and  btilance 
the  national  budget,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  not  oompetlng  with  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  for  the  goods  and 
services  which  Americans  need  to  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living. 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  a  lot  better  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  and  do  something  about 
reducing  the  cost  of  living  than  It  is  to 
continually  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RjEcoRD,  as  follows: 

AMX.VDMKirr    NO      T3  3 

At  tb«  end  of  the  blU  add  a  c«w  UU*  m 
follows: 

aac.  1.  Begtaniug  with  Uie  Oocal  y«ar  1976, 
the  non-trust  fund  expenditure*  of  the  Oov- 
amment  of  tb«  United  SUtea  during  »*cii 
flacal  7«*r  shall  not  exc«ed  Its  reTcoues  from 
all  non- trust  source*  for  such  year. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  flscaJ  yeax 
1970.  th«  Prvatdent  sh&ll  submit  a  budget 
pursu&nt  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1931.  as  amended.  In  itrhlch  non-truat  fund 
expendlturea  do  not  exceed  non-trust  fund 
r« venues  (or  each  flscsj  year. 

«b|  The  provUions  of  this  section  may  be 
adjiisted  to  r«nect  any  additional  revenues 
of  'he  OoTemment  received  during  a  flscaj 
y^az  reevUtlng  from  tax  legislation  enacted 
after  the  submission  of  the  budget  for  such 
Oscai  ytmr. 

AMTtTDttXirt    MO      T34 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  > 

Mr  BUCKLEY  submitted  tm  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  639  Intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (HR.  3153).  supra. 

AMTNDMEirr    NO      T3S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott.  Mr  Thttrmond,  tmd  Mr.  Uruis) 
submitted  an  amendment.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  bUl 
'  HJl.  11324>  to  provide  for  daylight  sav- 
ing time  on  a  year-round  basis  for  a  2- 
year  trial  period,  and  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  per- 
mit certain  daytime  broadcast  stations  to 
operate  before  local  sunrise. 

Ait*HVt£*irea  nos    tis   41«x>  tst 

^Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.  > 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bUl  iH.R.  3153).  supra. 
AicDrDicx>rr  no    t3S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  ' 

Mr  NEL60N  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 9,  I  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  HJl.  3153  deleting  the  provision  re- 
pealing the  deduction  for  State  emd  local 
gasoline  tax  presently  allowed  and  In  lt« 
place  repeal  the  provisions  under  tlie 
present  minimum  tax  which  permits  a 
deduction  for  regular  income  taxes  and 


a  7-year  carryover  of  such  taxes  In  cal- 
culating income  subject  to  the  minimum 
tax. 

On  November  20.  Senator  Kxwwxdy 
also  offered  an  amendment  to  H  K  3153 
repealing  the  provisions  permitting  a 
deduction  for  regiilar  Income  taxes  paid 
under  the  present  minimum  tax  ^^Tiile 
I  have  fre<;uently  proposed  amendments 
strengthening  the  minimum  tax.  both 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Kxnmxdy 
has  also  been  an  ardent  champion  for 
strengthening  the  minimum  tax  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  amendment  to 
the  minimum  tax  allowing  a  deduction 
for  regular  Income  taxes  paid  was  of- 
fered in  the  late  hours  of  December  10. 
1969.  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
Senator  Kkjiwkdy  was  one  of  the  few 
Senators  who  expressed  concern  that  it 
would  not.  as  announced,  strengthen  the 
minimum  tax  but  weaken  It.  Ebtperlence 
clearly  demonstrates  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's suspicions  were  well  founded  and 
that  this  amendment  and  a  subsequent 
amendment  adopted  the  following  year 
have  greatly  destroyed  the  eflectlveness 
of  the  minimum  tax. 

To  remedy  this  defect  In  the  minimum 
tax.  Senator  Kennkdt  and  I  will  be  of- 
fering two  separate  amendments;  the 
first  to  be  sponsored  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy with  myself  as  cosponsor.  will  re- 
peal the  provisions  allowing  a  deduction 
for  regular  Income  taxes  paid:  the  sec- 
ond, which  I  win  sponsor  and  Senator 
KxNNBDY  will  cosponsor,  will  delete  the 
committee  amendment  to  repeal  tlie 
deduction  for  State  and  local  gasoline 
taxes. 

While  there  are  two  separate  amend- 
ments, they  should  be  considered  part 
of  the  same  package.  We  recognize  the 
need  to  increase  tax  revenues  to  pay  for 
the  new  and  very  desirable  tax  credit 
for  workers  with  low-incorae  families 
We.  therefore,  propose  that  the  revenue 
raued  by  our  amendment  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Furthermore,  whatever  the 
arguments  given  for  repeal  of  the  gaso- 
line tax,  such  as  that  it  Is  essentially 
a  user  charge  and  should,  therefore,  be 
borne  by  highway  users,  not  by  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer,  that  in  the  context  of  rais- 
ing money  for  the  tax  credit  our  amend- 
ment to  strengthen  the  minimum  tax 
which  applies  only  after  an  individual 
has  130.000  of  preferred  Income.  Is  a 
much  more  equitable  way  of  raising  this 
revenue  than  repealing  the  gasoline  tax 
deduction  which  Is  of  some  value  to  the 
average  American  taxpayer. 
hutmw^T  fto.  7se 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  ) 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  which  should 
be  noncontroverslal.  but  it  will  provide 
needed  assistance  for  many  individuals. 

This  amendment  would  add  a  section 
to  H.B.  3153.  the  pending  social  security 
bill,  which  grants  medicare  f-llglbillly 
to  totally  dependent  and  disabled  spouses 
of  disabled  medicare  recipients  While 
It  Is  true  that  the  situation  covered  by 
the  amendment  Is  rather  uncommon. 
the  predicament  Is  one  of  the  toughest 


Imaginable  and  those  mvolved  are  un- 
questionably In  need  of  Qovemraent 
assistance.  The  Government  should  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  grant  "part  A  medi- 
care" eligibility  lo  such  people,  who  are 
likely  to  have  high  medical  bills  as  a 
result  of  their  disabilities  and  who  must 
depend  totally  upon  a  spouse  with  the 
same  problems  and  a  limited  earmng 
capacity. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  per- 
sons to  which  the  amendment  would  ap- 
ply, lis  cost  would  be  relatively  small. 
Yet  I  know  of  at  least  one  constituent 
family  in  Cincinnati,  which  is  In  desper- 
ate need  of  the  assistance  on  this  very- 
day.  The  wife  wUl  soon  be  forced  to  enter 
a  hospital  because  of  a  very  serious  ill- 
ness and  without  tins  amendment  the 
family  may  not  be  able  to  pay  for  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amxndmxmt  No.  739 

At  the  proper  place  In  the  bill,  insert  the 
foUowlng  new  section : 

COVKXAGS     UNDXa     UEDICAXZ     rOX    THE    OISABLXO 

sporsx  or  an   iNDrvrorAL   who   :s  covxxtd 

(7N0KE    MXSICAaZ    BT     REASON    Or    DtSABILrTT 

Sac.  — .  (a)  Section  226(bj  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  loiiowlng  new  sentences.  "If. 
for  ajiy  month,  an  liiduidu&l  U  entitled  (ar 
was  entitled  for  the  OKiiith  preceding  the 
month  in  which  he  attaii^ed  age  65),  by  rea- 
son of  the  prec«dlug  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, to  huepltai  irii'irance  beL.eflta  under 
part  A  of  ttUe  XVIII,  then  the  spouse  of  such 
Individual  shall  also  be  entitled  to  such 
beiieflts  for  such  mouth  if  (A)  for  such 
mouth  such  spouse  U  n^t  otherwise  e:itltied 
to  such  benefits,  lOi  such  spouse  Is  under  a 
disability  tas  that  term  is  employed  In  sec- 
tion 223(d)  when  applied  In  the  case  of  a 
widow  surrlTing  divorced  wife,  or  widower). 
and  iC)  such  spouse  L»  wholly  dependent 
upon  such  Individual  for  such  sp^n-se's  sup- 
port As  used  la  the  prec«<llng  sentence,  the 
term  spouse,  when  used  In  reference  to  any 
Individual,  means  the  huaband  or  wife  of 
such  Individual,  as  those  terms  are  employed 
In  title  II  .^ny  individual  who.  by  reaa<jn  o( 
the  two  preced'ng  sentences  is  entitled  to 
hoepltal  Insurance  benefSts  under  part  A  of 
title  XVm.  shall,  for  purposed  of  such  title. 
t*  treated  as  an  Individual  who  Is  entitled 
to  such  benefits  by  reason  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  aubsecrion  " 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subeectloo 
(a)  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act.  except  that  no  Individual  shall 
be<-ome  entitled  to  hospital  In.'urance  bene- 
fits under  pttn  A  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  reanon  of  such  amendment 
for  any  month  prior  to  the  month  which 
follows  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

AM-ENDMEMT    NO      740 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.  1 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  HR 
3153,  and  ask  that  It  be  printed  and 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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AMXNDkHirr  No.  740 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

Sec  1.  Subsections  (b),  (d),  (f),  (h).  (J). 
and  I  k )  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Sectirlty 
.\ct  are  repealed. 

Skc  2  (8)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203 
,,f  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  redesignated  aa 
subsection  (b);  and  such  subsection  as  so 
redesignated  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'Noncovered  Work 
Outside  the  United  States  or"  in  the  heading; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2).  (8), 
and  (41  as  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3), 
respectively: 

^4)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (2),  (3).  and  (4)"  and  Inserting  In 
iieu  thereof  "I'or  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  and  (3)":  and 

(6)   by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  203  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (c) :  and  such  sub- 
section as  80  redesignated  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (c)  and  (d)"  and 
inserting  In  iieu   thereof  "■subsection    (b)". 

^c)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  203  Is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (d):  and  such 
subsection  as  so  redesignated  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  iieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (b)". 

(d)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  203  Is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (e) ;  and  such 
subsection  as  so  redesignated  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (b).  (c),  (g).  or 
(h)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •sub- 
section  (b)   or  (d)". 

(e)  Subsection  (1>  of  such  section  203  is 
redesignated  m  subsection  (f);  and  such 
subsection  as  so  redesignated  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (g)  or  (h)U)(A)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(d)". 

8»c.  8.  (a)  Section  202(n)(l)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Section  203(b),  (cl.  and  (d)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Section  203(b)". 

(b)(1)  Section  203(q)  i5)  (B)  of  such  Act 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "section  203(c) 
(2)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
203(b)(1)". 

(2)  Section  202(q)(7)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "deductions  under 
section  203(b)  (203(c)  (1 ).  203(d)  (1) ,  222(b)  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "deductions  on 
account  of  work  under  section  203  or  deduc- 
tions under  section  222(b)". 

(c)(1)  Section  202(8)  (I)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  section  203  (c)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  section  203 (b)". 

(2)  Section  202(8)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (d  of  section  203,  subsection 
(f)  (1)  (C)  of  section  203.". 

(d)  Section  302(t)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Subsection  (b) ". 

(e)  SecUon  208(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  section 
203(f)  of  this  title  for  purposes  of  deduc- 
tions from  benefits"  and  Inserting  In  iieu 
thereof  "under  section  203  for  purposes  of 
deductions  from  benefits  on  account  of 
work". 

(f)  Section  216(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  deductions  under 
section  203 lb)". 

(g)  Section  3(e*  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  subsections  (g)  and  (h)(2)  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Social  Security  Act"  and  in- 
•ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "under  subsection 
(d)  of  section  203  of  the-Sodal  Security  Act". 

(h)  Section  6(1)  (i )  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1987  U  amended  by  inserting 
"or"  aftar  the  semioolon  at  the  end  of  clause 


(1).    by    striking    out    clause    (11).    and    by 
redesl^iating  clause    (111)    as   clause    (11). 

Skc  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  efTective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  I3ecember  31,  1973. 

AlfXNDMXirr    NO.   741 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  > 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Senator  Thurmond.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3153  and  ask 
that  It  be  printed  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment, the  following  remarks  that  I  made 
in  the  Record  on  November  19,  1973.  be 
Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  time,  and 
that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hklms.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire 
to  consume  unduly  the  time  of  the  Senate 
In  a  lengthy  discussion  of  my  amendment.  If 
ever  this  Senat*  was  presented  with  a  clear- 
cut,  straightforward  proposition,  this  Is  it. 

E^very  Senator,  without  exception,  has  sin- 
cerely declared  hla  desire  to  conserve  our 
Nation's  energy  supply  In  this  time  of  great 
crisis.  The  purpoee  of  this  amendment  Is,  and 
the  immediate  result  of  its  enactment  will 
be,  an  enormous  saving  of  gasoline  that  is 
now  being  literally  wasted. 

I  wUl  not  repeat  the  detailed  remarks  that 
I  made  In  this  Chamber  on  last  Wednesday 
at  the  time  I  submitted  this  amendment.  For 
the  purposes  of  emphasis,  I  will  reiterate  that 
during  the  process  of  drafting  this  amend- 
ment, I  spot  checked  four  school  districts  In 
my  State.  I  obtained  the  exact  statistics  of 
gasoline  consumption  by  public  schoolbuses 
In  these  four  districts  for  the  12-month 
period  before  compulsory  school  busing  was 
ordered.  Then  I  compared  that  total  'vlth  the 
gasoline  consumption  by  public  school- 
buses — In  these  very  same  four  districts — for 
the  following  year,  when  additional  thou- 
sands of  children  were  being  hauled  against 
their  will  across  cities  and  counties 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize:  the 
statistics  I  am  about  to  relate  cover  only  four 
of  the  school  districts  In  my  State.  There  are 
151  school  EidmtniBtratlve  units  In  North 
Carolina. 

Prior  to  the  Imposition  of  forced  busing, 
the  schoolbuses  of  these  four  districts  con- 
sumed 943  403  gallons  of  gasoline. 

The  year  after  forced  busing  was  imposed, 
Mr.  President,  the  consumption  of  gasoline 
by  the  public  school  buses  In  these  fotir  dis- 
tricts had  Increased  by  218  percent 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr  President:  The  Increase 
was  218  jjeroont — for  a  nonessential,  unde- 
sirable and  often  destructive  exercise  In 
futUlty  by  Federal  bureaucrat*,  or  Federal 
Judges,  or  a  comblnAtlon  of  the  two. 

The  218  percent  Increase,  Mr.  President, 
represents  a  virtual  waste  of  1,118.908  gallons 
of  gasoline  In  1  year — and  in  Just  four  school 
districts  of  my  State.  Projected  estimates  for 
my  entire  State,  Mr,  President,  set  the  total 
of  this  nonessential  use  of  gasoline  as  high  as 
30  million  gallons  a  year. 

Senators  can  project  this  waste  on  a  na- 
tional basis  to  suit  themselves  Any  projec- 
tion Is  bound  to  disclose  an  enormous  waste 
of  gasoline 

If  we  in  this  Senate  are  really  serious,  Mr 
President  about  our  often  proclaimed  dealre 
to  relieve  the  energy  crisis,  the  simple  arith- 
metic of  my  amendment  demonstrates  that 
my  proposal  Is  sound,  that  It  can  have  almost 
Immediate  appUcatlon  upon  enactment,  and 
that  there  wUl  be  wholesome  benefits  to  the 
children  of  this  country. 

Let  no  Senator  suppoee  that  the  fanners  of 


America,  who  will  be  sorely  needing  every 
gallon  of  gasoline  they  can  get  to  operato 
their  tractors  and  other  equipment,  will  no« 
be  bitterly  resentful  If  they  are  deprived  ot 
badly  needed  gasoline  In  order  that  their  chil- 
dren may  continue  to  be  subjected  to  com- 
pulsory busing  to  some  distant  school. 

Yee,  sir.  Mr.  President,  the  farmer  is  watch- 
ing this  Senate  on  this  vote.  The  worklngman 
is  watching  this  Senate.  The  mothers  at 
America  are  watching  this  Senate. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  a  distressing  ^ep^^ 
reached  me  over  the  weeitend — a  report  which 
I  refuse  to  believe  until  I  see  It  ht^jpen.  I 
have  been  told  that  a  plan  was  agreed  upon 
at  a  caucus  of  Senators  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  kill  my  amendment  by  tabling 
it.  I  have  been  told  that  some  Senators  do 
not  want  my  amendment  to  i-ome  to  a  vote 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  this 
rep)ort.  I  just  do  not  believe  Senators  are 
afraid  to  face  up  to  the  question  raised  by 
my  skmendment.  And  I  shall  not  believe  It 
unless  and  untU  I  see  It  happen  Surely.  Mr. 
president,  my  amendment  is  not  a  partisan 
Issue.  Surely.  Mr.  President,  there  will  not  be 
an  effort  to  table  this  question. 

But  in  the  event  that  It  shoxild  happen.  Mr. 
President,  let  the  record  be  clear,  so  that 
everyone  can  understand  where  each  Senator 
stood. 

In  the  event.  Mr,  President,  that  there  Is 
Indeed  a  motion  to  table,  I  shall  call  for  a 
rolicall. 

And  then,  let  no  one  misunderstand  what 
wUl  be  disclosed. 

Senators  who  vote  to  table  my  amendment 
will  be  voting  to  continue  to  waste  gasoline — 
enormous  amounts  of  gasoline,  millions  of 
gallons  of  ga&ollne — on  compulsory,  nonea- 
sentlal.  undesirable  busing  of  little  children. 

And  Senators  who  vote  against  tabling 
my  amendment  vr.:i  l>e  saying :  "I'm  willing 
to  stand  up  and  t)e  counted." 

I  would  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
cannot  believe  that  there  will  be  an  effort 
to  table  my  amendment.  But  If  there  is  such 
an  eHort.  the  record  wUl  be  nonetheless 
clear. 

In  the  Interest  of  time,  I  have  attempted 
to  anticipate  objections  that  may  be  raised 
concerning  my  amendment.  And  I  have  pre- 
pared a  response  to  each  such  objection  that 
came  to  mind.  Let  me  quickly  run  down  the 
list: 

List  of  Objections 
objection 

The  Helms  amendment  is  an  "extraneous 
amendment"  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
solving  the  energy  crisis. 

ANSWtH 

On  the  contrary,  the  Helms  amendment 
proposes  exactly  the  same  sort  of  energy  con- 
servation measures  as  S  2689  proposes  In 
the  very  same  section  Section  203,  S  2589 
calls  upon  the  President  to  implement  trans- 
portation control  plans.  Now  I  dont  know 
what  a  transportation  control  plan  is  It 
sounds  to  me  as  though  measures  would  be 
taken  to  restrict  transportation.  My  amend- 
ment merely  makes  it  clear  that  such  trans- 
portation control  plans  would  include  re- 
stricting the  unnecessary  transportation  of 
school  children  in  buses.  I  don't  see  how 
this  Is  extraneous  at  all 

A  Uttle  farther  down,  I  see  the  bill  pro- 
poses another  measure  capable  of  reducing 
energy  consumption.  It  reads  as  follows: 
"limitations  on  operating  hours  of  com- 
mercial establishments  and  public  service. 
such  as  schools."  My  amendment  also  deals 
with  schools  If  we  are  going  to  have  to 
close  schools,  as  the  committee  bUl  requires, 
whether  for  part  of  the  day  or  for  whole 
days  at  a  time,  I  believe  that  It  Is  appropri- 
ate to  take  less  stringent  measures  which 
might  allow  the  schools  to  stay  opwn  What 
Is  more  important,  to  bus  chUdren  eztr*Ta- 
gant  distances  to  schools  that  have  to  cloaa 
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o&rty  In  onl«r  to  8»v«  on  h««tlng  fu«l.  or  to 
keep  tbe  schools  open  and  let  tbe  children 
v«Ul7  I  think  It  la  ridlculoux  to  keep  busing 
plans  in  ellect.  but  to  close  the  schools. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  [>olnted  out,  the  sat- 
Uig  In  ga«oUn«  by  cutting  back  on  busing 
U  enormous.  In  my  home  town  of  Raleigh, 
they  are  using  eight  times  more  gasoline 
since  compulsory  busing  was  Introduced. 

OBJBCnOM 

The  Helms  amendment  is  "not  an  act  ot 
responsibility." 

I  aMumed  that  this  bill  was  Introduced 
oiUy  QecaujBe  w«  are  in  a  drastic  sltiuatlon 
oi  emergency  Indeed,  the  findings  of  the  bill 
say  that  fuel  shortages  "have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dislocations  and 
hardshlpa.  mcludlng  loss  of  Jobs,  closing  of 
factories  and  businesses,  reduction  of  crop 
plantings  and  harvesting,  and  curtailment 
of  vital  public  services."  I  believe  that  It  Is 
responsible  to  addrtas  the  problem  of  the 
curtailment  of  vital  public  services.  That  is 
'.be  Issue  which  my  amendment  addresaas. 

I  read  in  the  next  paragraph  of  the  findings 
that  these  shortages  "Jeopardize  the  normal 
flow  of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and 
constitute  a  nationwide  energy  emergency 
which  Is  a  threat  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  and  can  be  averted  or  minimized 
most  efficiently  and  effectively  through 
prompt  action  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Qovernmeat. "  And  a  little  bit  later  on.  Con- 
gress determines  that  these  disruptions  "poee 
a  serious  risk  to  national  security,  economic 
well-being,  and  health  and  welfare  ot  the 
.Vmerlc&n  people  ' 

The  dlstlngulahed  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton evidenuy  supports  these  fllndlngs.  We  are 
in  an  emergency  situation  We  must  act 
wherever  we  can,  I  note  that  the  dlstln- 
^^^lahed  Senator  has  moved  with  dispatch 
Hearings  were  called  on  this  bill  with  scarce- 
ly twenty-four  hours'  notice  The  mark-up 
on  the  bill  was  uncommonly  swift.  It  was 
brought  to  the  Floor  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  at  the  same  moment  that  copies  of  the 
bill  and  the  report  became  generally  avail- 
able I  know  that  the  chairman  felt  that  this 
speed  was  the  responsible  reaction  to  an 
emergenc-y  situation 

Now  this  bill  proposee  many  drastic  solu- 
tions to  the  emergency  situation  we  are  In. 
It  la  an  under«tatement  to  say  that  no  one 
really  knows  how  these  solutions  wUl  work 
out.  My  amendment,  however  is  far  less 
drastic.  It  merely  sviggeata  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante  We  know  what  the  sttua- 
tlon  was  Oefore  compulsory  busing  was  In- 
troduced We  know  that  the  neighborhood 
school  system  was  an  efficient  and  effective 
method  of  education.  We  also  know  what 
happened  to  school  bus  gaooltne  consvimp- 
ttoQ  when  massive  busing  was  Introduced  I 
chink  that  tbe  responsible  thing  to  do  In  an 
emergency  situation  Is  to  stop  waste  and  go 
back  to  proven  methods 

OBJXCTION 

The  Helms  amendment  la  unconstitutional. 

4NSWXB 

This  la  a  topic  which  I  touched  upon  In  my 
remarks  last  Wednesday  Plrst.  I  think  that 
u  may  be  said  that  nobody  has  a  constltu- 
:  tonal  right  to  be  buaed  to  a  certain  school 
under  a  certain  plan  The  U.S  Supreme  Court 
has  oever  approved  the  use  of  racial  per- 
centages as  an  end  In  Itself  What  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  and  I  am  quoting  from 
the  Stcanri  v  CiarlotTe  Mecklenbiirg  Ccmnty 
Boarit  of  Bducaticm  caAe  was  that  "the  use 
made  of  mathematlcai  ratio*  was  no  more 
than  a  starting  polni  In  the  process  of  shap- 
ing a  remedy  " 

At  the  time  when  these  decisions  were 
made  the  fuel  shortage  was  not  a  factor  la 
choosing  from  tb«  available  remedies.  Com* 


pulsory  busing  was  a  tool  available  to  carry 
out  the  court's  order  But  widespread  busing 
Is  no  longer  available,  because  of  the  fuel 
shortage.  The  courts  will  simply  have  to 
chooae  from  the  remedies  which  are  avail- 
able today  I  am  sure  that  the  courts  will  be 
guided  by  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  when 
that  court  said,  m  Swann:  The  reconciliation 
of  competing  values  in  a  desegregation  case  Is. 
of  course,  a  difficult  task  with  many  sensitive 
facets  but  fundamentally  no  more  so  than 
remedlc&l  measvires  courts  of  equity  have 
traditionally  employed 

My  amendment  in  itself  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  restricting  gasoline  available  to 
school  buses  Tbe  shortage  of  gasoline  is  a 
clrc\uastanc«  which  has  come  about  through 
outside  forces  When  there  is  a  shortage  you 
can  only  All  the  top  priorities  Under  my 
amendment,  the  President  would  simply  rec- 
ognize that  unnecessary  busing  la  a  waste  and 
must  be  given  a  low  priority  We  must  be 
frank  in  admitting  that  widespread  busing 
Is  no  longer  available  as  a  remedy  to  work 
the  court's  will;  Its  non-avallablllty  has  come 
about  through  circumstance 

Mr  Hklms  Mr  President.  I  have  received 
oountleea  expressions  of  support  for  my 
amendment.  These  have  come  from  all  over 
the  oountry.  Typical  of  these  expressions  la 
ons  received  from  Hon  George  C  Wallace. 
Governor  of  Alabanuk.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Governor  Wallace's 
telegrtun  be  printed  In  the  FUcoan 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoMTOOicxBT.  Ala.. 

Novemb^  15.  1973. 
Hon.  Jiasx  Hzlmb. 

US.  Senator.  Dirkten  Building.  Washington, 
DC 

Daak  ScjfAToa  BLcics:  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  amendment  566  to  S. 
3688  which  would  conserve  fuel  in  this  time 
of  energy  crisis  by  limiting  the  public  trans- 
portation of  schoolchildren  to  the  school 
neveat  their  homes.  Many  school  systems 
In  Alabama  are  experiencing  extreme  diffi- 
culty In  obtaining  sufficient  fuel  to  trans- 
port schoolchildren  to  their  presently  as- 
signed schools  Unless  they  are  allowed  to 
attend  tbe  school  nearest  their  home,  many 
schoolchildren  in  our  State  and  other  States 
face  the  probability  of  being  denied  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  public  school  education  solely 
because  of  a  lack  of  fuel  to  transport  them. 

Tou  are  proposing  a  practical  and  work- 
able approach  which  will  be  of  material  help 
In  meeting  the  energy  crisis  and  oould  render 
more  drastic  measvires  unnecessary. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

OxoMS  C   WaiXACk. 
Oopemof  of  Alabama 

Mr  HxLua  Alto  Mr  President.  I  would 
call  my  oolleag\ies'  attention  to  a  news- 
paper article  published  Prlday  November  18, 
In  the  Washington  Poet  This  article  points 
out  that  the  school  buses  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md  ,  are  consuming  an  enormou.s 
amount  of  additional  gasoline  as  a  result  of 
forced  busing  The  Federal  (Xiurt  order  af- 
fecting that  county  Mr  President,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  wasting  of  750  000  gallons 
ot  gasoline  per  year.  If  I  understand  the 
situation  correctly  Of  course  Mr  President. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  anything  I  read  in  the 
Washington  Post,  but  based  on  mv  flndlnga 
as  they  relate  to  school  districts  in  my  own 
State,  the  Washlnirton  Poet's  report  concern- 
ing Prince  Georges  County  appear*  to  be  In 
line  with  what  I  know  to  be  the  situation 
In  North  Carolina. 

In  any  event  Mr  President  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  aforementioned  artl- 
cls  from  the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in 
tbs  BacoKs  for  the  Information  ot  my  ool- 
Isaguss. 


November  28,  1973 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raoou>.  as  fol- 
lows: 

CocNTir  To  RxQrrsT  inpcL  Bvstrta  Citm 

Prince  Georges  County  Executive  William 
W  GuUett  has  asked  federal  District  Judge 
Frank  A.  Kaufman  not  to  order  any  fur- 
ther busing  of  school  children  In  the  ooiinty 
m  order  to  conserve  the  fuel  that  would  be 
burned  by  the  buses 

OuUett  said  In  a  letter  to  Kaufman  yester- 
day that  the  county  must  piirchase  750.000 
gallons  of  gasoline  this  fiscal  year  for  the  3  ^ 
million  additional  miles  of  travel  required 
by  Kaufman's  decision  last  year  to  order 
large-scale  busing  for  racial  balance  In  the 
county. 

School  public  relations  officer  Robert  Llt- 
man  said  that  on  Sept  28,  1972.  before 
Kaufman's  order  took  effect,  the  county 
bused  78.364  children,  or  48  5  per  cent  of  the 
school  population.  Today.  Utman  said,  the 
county  buses  89  900  student*,  or  5flJ3  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

"We're  more  concerned  about  fuel  oil  to 
heat  our  buildings  than  we  are  about  gas  to 
run  the  buses,"  Lltman  said. 

Gullett  aide  Jay  P  Morris  said  the  execu- 
tive also  asked  the  county  attorney  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  change  In  the  oil  situa- 
tion constitutes  a  legal  basis  for  rearguing 
the  busing  decision. 

Amzndickkt  No    741 

At  the  end  ot  the  bill  add  a  new  title 
as  foUowB 

Not  Ut«r  than  fifteen  days  after  the  dat« 
of  enactment  of  this  .\ct.  the  President 
shall  promulgate  a  plan  for  a  nationwide 
energy  oonservatlon  program  which  shall 
Include  measures  capable  of  reducing  energy 
consumption  by  no  less  than  ten  per  centum 
within  ten  days,  and  by  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  centiun  within  four  weeks  after  im- 
plementation, through  the  Imposition  of  lim- 
itations on  the  transportation  of  students 
In  schools  operated  by  local  or  state  educa- 
tional agencies,  as  defined  In  section  801(f) 
and  aOKkl  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966,  In  order  that  students 
may  walk  to  schrxai  in  so  far  as  p>oB«lble  with- 
out public  transportation,  or  be  transported 
through  pufillc  means  of  conveyance  no 
further  than  to  the  appropriate  school  near- 
est their  residence 

AICZNDMTKT    NO      7«a 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table  '» 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senator  THUHMoifD,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  H.R  3153  and  ask  that 
It  be  printed  and  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  Also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
and  that  remarks  I  made  In  the  Record 
an  July  31,  1973.  be  printed  In  connec- 
tion with  my  amendment 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

Amenqment   No.   742 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
Is  amended  by  inserting  in  section  9  thereof 
the   following: 

lei  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  household  shall  not  fjartlclpate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  whUe  lU  principal 
wage-earner  is.  on  account  of  a  labor  dispute 
to  which  he  is  s  party  or  to  which  a  labor 
organization  of  which  he  Is  a  member  Is  a 
party  on  strike  Provided.  That  such  In- 
eligibility shall  not  apply  to  any  household 
that  was  eligible  for  and  participating  in  the 
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food  stamp  program  Immediately  prior  to 
the  start  of  such  strike,  dispute,  or  other 
similar  action  In  which  any  member  of  such 
household  engages  Provided  further.  That 
such  Ineligibility  shall  not  apply  to  any 
household  If  any  of  Its  members  is  subject 
to  an  employer's  lockout 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   subsections : 

(o)  The  term  '"labor  organization"  meana 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan,  in  which  employees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpos/  in  whole  or  In 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of 
pay.  hours  of  employment,  or  condition  of 
work. 

(p)  The  term  "strike  "  Includes  any  strike 
or  other  concerted  stoppage  of  work  by  em- 
ployees (including  a  stoppeige  by  reason  ol 
the  expiration  of  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement) . 

[Froott  the  Concrkssional  Rccoro.  July  31, 
1973] 

Mr  Helms.  This  Is  an  issue  on  which  no 
Senator  needs  any  explanation  from  me  I 
shall  not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate. 
Senators  here,  and  the  .American  pec^e.  un- 
derstand that  this  Is  a  question  of  whether 
the  taxpayers'  money  shall  be  used  to  pay 
people  not  to  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  addi- 
tional views  as  printed  in  the  oommlttee 
report  may  be  published  In  the  Record  at 
this  point,  so  thiat  a  complete  record  may  be 
Available  In  connection  with  the  vote  that 
Is  about  to  occur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  additional 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ADDmoNAL  Views 

I  agree  with  many  of  the  provisions  orf  this 
bill  relating  to  farm  comrnodlty  programs. 
I  view  the  bill  as  an  Improvement  over  the 
existing  Agriculture  Act.  It  seeks  to  give  the 
nation's  farmers  assistance  they  need  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  their  Income  whUe  provid- 
ing Americans  with  an  adequate  food  supply. 
Given  proper  administration,  it  could  pro- 
vide some  opportunity  for  reUef  to  the  na- 
tion's taxpayers  by  providing  for  reduction 
In  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the  farm 
program — assuming  production  and  price 
projections  will  be  accurately  made. 

I  will  support  this  bill  on  the  Floor  of  the 
Senate  because  I  am  convinced  that,  overall. 
It  will  be  beneficial  to  the  nation's  farmers 
and  taxpayers  I  miist  dissent,  however,  from 
two  decisions  of  the  Oommlttee  on  matters 
which  are  part  of  the  bUl.  but  are  ooUateraJ 
to  tbe  farm  program 

1.  The  bill  authorizes  open-end  appropria- 
tions for  five  years  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. The  Oommlttee  declined  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps  to  any  household 
where  the  head  of  the  household  Is  engaged 
In  a  labor  strike.  I  supported  this  amend- 
ment and  dls-sent  from  the  Committee's  de- 
cision not  to  include  it  in  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  authorization. 

According  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  the  current  provisions  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  do  not  permit  the  exclusion 
of  strikers  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
BO  long  as  they  register  for  employment  and 
accept  work  at  any  plant  or  site  not  subject 
to  a  strike  (See  letter  below).  The  practical 
effect  of  this  Is  to  make  almost  all  strikers 
eligible  to  receive  food  stamps,  since  few  are 
offered  employment  elsewhere  during  the 
relatively  brief  period  of  a  strike.  Because 
few  such  offers  are  received,  most  strikers 
escape  the  requirement  of  the  law  to  accept 
work  elsewhere  when  offered,  and  thua  they 


do  not  forfeit  the  right  to  receive  food 
stamps. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  was  established 
in  1064  to  help  provide  an  adequate  diet  for 
those  Americans  whose  incomes  are  below 
the  poverty  level  due  to  their  inability  to 
work.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  for  needy 
Americana  and  I  support  Its  operation  on 
behalf  of  the  truly  needy  of  our  society — 
but  only  the  truly  needy  who  are  unable  to 
support  themselves. 

Congress  Included  a  work  requirement  In 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  which  makes  It  plain 
that  the  congressional  intent  In  designing 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program  was  that  It  should 
not  benefit  those  who  refuse  to  wcx-k. 

Congress  has  failed,  however,  specifically 
to  prohibit  employed  workers,  who  qualify 
for  the  program  only  because  of  their  par- 
ticipation In  a  strike,  from  receiving  benefits 
under  the  program.  The  Interests  of  the 
American  consumer  and  taxpayer,  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  system  of  free  collective 
bargaming.  demand  that  such  a  prohibition 
be  established. 

Free  collective  bargaining  has  been  chosen 
by  Congress  as  the  system  of  labor-manage- 
ment negotiation  best  able  to  promote  eco- 
nomic stability  and  avoid  Industrial  strife. 
This  system  protect*  the  rights  and  Interests 
of  workers,  companies,  and  consumers.  The 
Imperative  fundamental  premise  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  la  absolute  governmental 
neutrality  in  the  labor-management  contest. 
While  the  government  acts  to  oversee  and 
referee  the  process,  the  results  of  the  contest 
are  determined  by  the  Independent  bargain- 
ing strengths  of  the  parties. 

Public  assistance  to  either  side  In  a  labor 
dispute  violates  the  concept  of  free  collective 
bargaining  and  violates  the  rights  of  the  op- 
posing party  Public  assistance  in  the  form 
of  the  distribution  of  food  stamps  to  strikers' 
households  has  the  undeniable  effect  of  giv- 
ing a  distinct  economic  advantage  to  the 
union   in  the   collective   bargaining   contest. 

The  duration  of  strikes  has  increased  sig- 
nificantly since  the  advent  of  welfare  pay- 
ments to  strikers.  To  continue  to  make  these 
payments  will  only  fuel  this  trend,  thus 
bringing  more  pressures  on  our  already 
troubled  economy  and  further  undermining 
the  principles  of  free  collective  bargaining 
which  Is  so  vital  to  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system. 

In  this  era  of  perUous  Inflation,  constantly 
rl&ing  taxes,  and  public  discontent  with  the 
state  of  the  economy,  this  Committee  should 
be  particularly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  American,  who  Is  both  taxpayer  and 
consumer.  I  believe  this  Committee  should 
respond  to  any  opportunity  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  inflation  auid  taxes  and  especially 
when  this  can  be  done  without  hardship  to 
any  legitimate  recipient  of  government  serv- 
ices. Due  to  the  average  annual  Income  of 
most  union  .-nembers  and  the  strike  benefits 
available  from  union  funds,  few  strikers  can 
plead  that  they  are  subjected  to  hardship 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  simply  because 
they  are  denied  food  stamps  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled. 

The  granting  of  welfare  benefits  to  strikers 
deals  a  double  blow  to  the  taxpayer-con- 
sumer. Food  stamp  benefits  allow  workers  to 
prolong  strikers  and  drive  up  the  costs  of 
production,  which  are  ultimately  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  Our  current  Inflation  has 
been  made  worse  by  subsidized,  length 
strikes  and  the  abnormally  high  settlements 
and  decreased  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. By  using  tax  dollars  to  subsidize  strik- 
ers, the  government  Is  increasing  the  con- 
sumer's tax  burden  while  using  his  money 
to  drive  up  the  cost  of  the  very  goods  and 
services  he  must  buy. 

Now  is  the  time  to  break  this  vicious  circle 
which  penalizes  every  America  taxpayer  and 
consumer.  By  prohibiting  the  distribution  of 
food  stampts  to  strikers,  Congress  can  reduos 


the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  taxpayer  and 
reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation,  I  respectfully 
dissent  from  this  Committee's  decision  not 
to  Include  such  a  prohibition  in  the  food 
stamp  authorization. 

2.  In  conjunction  vrtth  the  proposal  of  the 
new  farm  bill,  the  Oommlttee  agreed  to  pro- 
pose the  extension  of  PubUc  Law  480,  the  so- 
called  Food  fw  Peace  program.  The  Com- 
mittee acted  to  cure  an  anomalous  situation 
In  PX..  480  which  currenUy  allows  the  dona- 
tion of  food  under  Title  II  to  some  commu- 
nist countries  to  which  the  United  States 
could  not  teU  food  under  Title  I.  The  Com- 
mittee amended  Pi.  480  to  allow  sales  imder 
Title  I  to  any  oountry  which  can  receive 
donations  under  Title  n. 

I  agree  with  the  Committee  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  give  food  to  communist  coun- 
tries under  authority  of  PX,  480  and  not  be 
able  to  sell  it  to  the  same  cotintrles  imder  the 
program.  However,  Title  I  of  PX,  480  aUows 
sales  under  long-term  credit  arrangements 
with  Interest  rates  as  low  as  two  per  cent.  I 
proposed  a  substitute  amendment  which 
would  have  alloioed  sales  to  these  countries 
but  at  an  Interest  rate  no  lower  than  that 
being  paid  by  the  United  States  government 
on  money  it  was  borrowing  at  the  time  of 
the  sales  agreement. 

Inhere  has  recently  been  an  outcry  In  Con- 
gress and  among  the  public  concerning  ths 
fact  that  the  United  States  Treasury  sxti- 
sldlzed  the  huge  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1972  through  export  subsidies  (this 
sale  was  under  statutory  authority  other  than 
PX.  480).  Many  national  leaders  oppose  the 
use  of  taxpayers'  money  to  subsidize  a  sale 
to  our  sworn  enemies  when  we  face  so  many 
unmet  needs  at  home  I  agree  with  them.  Tet. 
the  Committee's  amendment  to  PX..  480 
would  allow  just  this  type  of  subsidized  sale 
to  other  communist  countries 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  assert  its 
prerogative  to  prevent  this  and  future  ad- 
mlnlstratlona  from  subsidizing  sales  to  own- 
munlst  countries.  I  therefore  believe  that  ths 
Committee  shoiild  have  proposed  to  allow 
sales  under  PX.  480  to  communist  countries 
only  at  rates  of  Interest  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury 

I^therefore  respectfully  dissent  from  the 
Committee's  decision  to  allow  sales  to  com- 
munist countries  under  the  credit  terms  of 
Title  I  of  PX.  480. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMZXDMENT     NO.     733 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.' 

rSDERAL     TTMBEX     EXPORT     COITTaOLS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  wlU  be  con- 
sidering several  export  control  measures 
for  possible  action.  One  of  these  is  a 
proposal  which  was  requested  last  June 
by  the  administration.  8.  2053.  In  offering 
this  amendment  to  S.  2053,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  reflecting  on 
my  own  leanings  as  regards  the  desir- 
ability of  approving  the  bill.  In  fact,  as 
I  have  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
I  have  serious  reservatlcxis  as  to  either 
the  need  for  the  bill,  or  the  wisdom  of 
its  being  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee If  it  should  decide  to  act,  In  one 
form  or  the  other,  on  any  of  the  export 
control  proposals  pending  before  it. 
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My  amendment  will  extend  for  2  years 
the  prohibition  against  the  export  of  un- 
processed Federal  timber.  The  current 
authority  is  scheduled  to  expire  next 
June  30  My  amendment  will  extend  that 
authority  with  some  modiflcationa 
through  June  30.  1976. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoaj).  a^  foUows: 

Amxkokxnt  No.  733 

\i  tlie  end  of  tJie  btll.  add  the  following 
new  section 

SSC.    2.    PXDXSAL   TUfBES   EXPOBT   CONTROLS. 

i.a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  April  13.  1036. 
u  amended  (16  V^.C.  S17).  U  further 
»iuend«d  to  read  as  follows: 

(a;  Except  as  provided  Ln  this  section, 
no  timber  froca  Federal  Lands  located  west 
of  the  100th  meridian  In  the  contiguous 
forty-eight  States  shall  be  exported  from  the 
Umted  States. 

"(b)  The  restriction  set  forth  In  subsection 
I  a)  does  not  apply  to  timber  cut  from  Fed- 
eral lands  that  has  been  exempted  from  do- 
mestic processing  under  the  provisions  of  any 
Federal  timber  sale  contract  awaj^ed  prior 
to  enactment  of  thl:^  section 

"(c)  After  public  hearing  and  a  finding  by 
the  Secretary  that  specific  quantities,  grades. 
and  species  of  timber  are  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  domestic  users  auid  processors,  such  quan- 
tities, grades,  and  species  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secret&ry  as  available  for  export  from 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  may  issue 
regulations  to  exclude  from  the  limitations 
Impoeed  by  this  section  timber  harvested 
pursu&nt  to  any  timber  sales  contract  hav- 
ing a  value  of  less  than  $3,000  or  timber 
which  does  not  meet  the  utilization  q>ecl- 
flcatlons  of  the  timber  sale  contract  under 
which  It  was  harveeted. 

"(d)  Whoever  bids  to  purchase  Federal 
timber  shall,  as  a  condition  to  being  allowed 
to  bid,  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary,  In 
such  form  as  he  may  require.  stAtlng  the 
quantities  of  timber  such  bidder  exported. 
If  any.  during  the  Immediately  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  the  sources  thereof: 
Provided.  That  If  the  Secretary  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  any  bidder  wUl 
not  process  the  timber  on  which  he  proposes 
to  bid  Into  a  product  which  meets  or  ex- 
ceeds the  specifications  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion for  processed  timber,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  the  bidder  to  sijbmlt  further  documen- 
tatloa.  pnor  to  beginning  operations  under 
the  contract,  stating  to  whom  he  Intends  to 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  timber  and 
certifying  that  such  secondary  purchaser  will 
not  export  the  timber. 

"(e)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  ex- 
ports or  sells  for  exp>ort  any  timber  in  viola- 
tion of  this  section,  or  knowingly  and  fraudu- 
lently files  a  false  report  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  110.000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both  for  each  such  viola- 
tion and  may  thereafter  be  prohibited  from 
bidding  to  purchase  Federal  timber  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  five  years 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
•Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment admlnlsterlitg  Federal  lands  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a). 

-(g)  The  Secretary  shall  Usue  rule*  and 
regnlatlons  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(hi  The  authority  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion iball  terminate  on  June  30.  1070.  but 
ruch  termination  abaU  not  affect  any  action 
or  proceeding.  clvU  or  criminal,  not  finally 
determined  on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or 
proc«edlnc  based  upon  any  act  committed 
prior  to  or  oa  ruch  date 

"  1 1 )  If  any  provuion  of  this  aectlOD  or  ttva 


application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  clTCumstancee  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  the  section,  and  the  application  of 
such  provisions  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  beginning  July  1,  1074. 


ADDrnON.\L   COSPONSOR6   OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMKMDMXNT    NO     6«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Ribicopt,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  Bible),  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Case  > .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <.  Mr.  Mondale  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkij.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  H/uiT> ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  E>akota  <Mr  Buhdick', 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  *  Mr.  Biden  > . 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
<  Mr.  MoNTOYA  > .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  *Mr.  Aboubezki,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr,  Hollincs), 
the  Senator  from  Plonda  <Mr.  Gurnet  • . 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr,  Church) . 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  Dom- 
iNicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HUMPHREY) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark  I,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  542  to 
H.R.  3153,  an  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  technical 
and  conforming  changes. 

AMZNDMKNT  NO.    700,   A3   lIODlnXD 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson  > 
was  added  as  a  cosjxjnsor  of  amendment 
No.  700.  as  modified,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (H.R.  315j),  supra. 


NOTICE  OF  HEAKl^NGS  ON  ENERGY 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1973 
Blr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sul3commlttee  on  Reorganization,  Re- 
search and  International  Organizations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2744,  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  on 
December  4,  5.  and  6,  1973.  The  hear- 
ings will  begin  on  Tuesday,  December 
4.  In  room  1318  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  at  loan-. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GAS   RATIONING  SHOULD   BE   LAST 
RESORT 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
Tuesday's  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  In  its 
lead  editorial,  wisely  recommends  that 
we  not  allow  the  energ>'  crisis  to  rush  us 
Into  premature  acceptance  of  ga»  ration- 
ing 

As  the  Inquirer  states,  gas  rationing 
may  appear  seductively  simple  as  a  one- 
shot  "solution"  to  the  problem.  But  as  I 
have  said,  this  should  be  our  last  resort 

I  offer  this  editorial  for  the  Informa- 
tion and  Interest  of  my  roUeagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Recoed, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Ms    NixoH's  Enibgt  Plans  Desxxvx  a 
Chancx  To   Wobk 

By  President  Nixon's  own  description,  ihe 
new  moves  he  announced  Sunday  evening  are 
inadequate  to  deal  with  what  he  now  calls 
"a  major  energy  crisis  ' 

The  oU  shortage,  he  estimates,  could  run 
as  high  as  17  percent  this  winter  The  meas- 
ures he  outlined  Sunday  ■will  relieve  about 
10  percent  of  that  shorta,{e  Thus,  'addluonal 
actions   wlU   be   necessary   . 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  nation 
should  now  be  stampeded  Into  what  some  of 

Mr.  Nixon's  criilca  see  as  the  only  way  out 

rationing.  Senate  Democratic  l,eader  MUce 
Manjfield.  for  Instance,  calls  the  latest  plana 
only  "a  small  step  forward  '  and  says  ration- 
ing should  be  put  into  effect  as  quickly  as 
I>oe8lbie.  And  the  head  of  New  Yorlc  City's 
emergency  energy  committee  says  that  the 
President's  refusal  to  order  rationing  is  "an 
effort  to  avoid  dealing  with  a  crisis  ' 

It  may  be  as  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  said  Monday. 
that  rationing  wUl  eventually  come  But  if  it 
does.  It  should  be  as  a  last  resort,  not  as  the 
first.  MeanwhUe,  as  Sen.  Scott  said,  the  pro- 
gram announced  Sunday,  plus  those  "addi- 
tional actions"  stUl  to  come,  "ought  to  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  work." 

Certainly  the  moves  made  thus  far  will 
cause  some  problems,  work  some  hardships, 
produce  some  inequities.  But  does  anyone 
think  that  rationing  would  not? 

It  may  sound  seductively  simple  as  a  one- 
ahot  "solution"  to  the  problem  In  practice, 
however,  it  more  likely  would  be  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare  producing  new  armies  of 
bureaucrats,  black  marketers,  or  counter- 
feiters— and  contributing  nothing  at  all  to 
the  production  of  new  energy. 

"The  most  Important  thing  for  Washington 
policy  makers  to  remember  as  they  debate 
immediate  steps  to  deal  with  the  energy 
shortages."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  ob- 
serves, "Is  that  the  problem  Is  not  a  tem- 
porary one  The  course  the  government 
chooses  to  deal  with  the  current  emergency 
will  more  than  likely  lock  the  nation  Into 
that  solution  for  at  least  the  remainder  of 
the  decade." 

On  that  basis,  rationing  is  anything  but 
an  attractive  prospect. 

Since  time  Is  short,  we  assume  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  additional  moves  will  be  made 
soon.  The  program  thus  developing — as  an 
alternative  to  rationing — deserves  both  pub- 
lic cooperation  and  a  fair  trial. 


RETIREMENT  OF  CARL  MARCY 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons 
approved  the  retirement  of  Carl  M. 
Marcy  as  chief  of  staff,  effective  Decem- 
ber 30,  1973.  I  sincerely  refrrvt  that  Carl 
will  no  longer  continue  in  thl.s  capacity, 
although  I  appreciate  his  reasons  for 
leaving  us. 

Carl  Joined  the  committee  staff  in  1950 
and  become  Its  chief  In  1955  During  his 
18  years  of  service  as  chief  of  staff,  he 
has  made  many  sicmmcant  and  Invalua- 
ble contrtbution.s  to  the  rommlttees  op- 
erations His  range  of  knowledge  spanned 
the  entire  spectrum  of  International  re- 
lations, which  proved  extremely  useful 
during  committee  debate  on  many  diffi- 
cult Issues  confronting  those  of  us  serv- 
ing on  the  committee  He  always  d->mon- 
strated  exceptional  ."^klll  In  managing  the 
staff  and  In  mobilizing  Input  to  enable 
committee  members  to  have  «  wealth  of 
Information  available  to  them  at  all 
Umta. 
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I  want  to  take  thi.s  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Carl  and  wish  him  the  best  in 
his  new  pursuits  I  am  confident  he  will 
be  equally  successful  in  his  new  role  as 
a  private  consultant. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  extend  my 
congratulations  lo  Pat  M.  Holt  for  his 
appointment  as  Carl's  successor.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  is  fortunate  to  have 
an  individual  of  Pat's  qualities  who  could 
move  quickly  into  the  chief  of  staff  posi- 
tion. I  hiave  had  tlie  opportunity  to  work 
with  Pat  over  the  years,  particularly  this 
year  as  chairman  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affaire  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Pat  has  been 
the  professional  staff  member  assigned 
to  the  subcommittee  and  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  with  his  skill, 
ability,  and  knowledge.  I  know  he  will 
do  an  excellent  job  in  his  new  position 
and  wish  him  the  best. 


A  RIDICULOUS  FANTASY 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  as  m>- 
colleagues  on  the  Interior  Committee  are 
aware,  I  have  made  a  sustained  effort  to 
convlnc5,^the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  aK*onversion  of  its  powerplant  at  the 
Fort  TMcKenzie  'Veterans'  Hospital  from 
coal  fuel  to  gas  fuel  at  this  time  of  acute 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  shortages  is 
foolhardy. 

Such  a  conversion  would  defy  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  who  has  urged 
just  the  opposite — conversion  from  gas 
and  oil  to  coal  where  possible;  and  such 
a  conversion  would  defy  reason.  I  am  de- 
termined to  do  m>-  best  to  prevent  a  move 
by  the  Veterans'  .^dinlnLst ration  that  ob- 
viously is  a  mistake.  The  Fort  McKenzie 
Hospital  Is  at  Sheridan,  Wyo..  a  city 
located  near  one  of  the  largest  deposits 
of  low-sulfur  coal  in  the  world.  The  hos- 
pital traditionally  has  used  coal  to  fuel 
its  powerplant.  and  there  have  been  no 
complaints  in  Sheridan,  to  m.v  knowledge, 
that  the  hospitals  present  coal-fired 
fsw:illty  has  created  an  air  pollution 
problem. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  O.  Pearson,  a  retired 
Army  officer  who  resides  at  Sheridan, 
wTote  to  me  November  16,  expressing  his 
views  about  the  VA's  proposed  conver- 
sion. General  Pearson  is  a  member  of  the 
national  security  and  foreign  relation 
committee  of  the  Veterans'  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  a  member  of  the  national  mili- 
tary affairs  committee  of  the  American 
Legion  Of  the  proposed  conversion  at 
Fort  McKenzie,  he  observed  In  his  letter: 

It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  move  would 
be  undertaken  when  the  nation  Is  faced  with 
severe  energy  shortages  The  fantasy  of  pol- 
lution and  econofny  as  jiastincatlon  for  such 
a  move  is  nothing  but  ridiculous 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  General 
Pearson's  letter  be  prtnted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  orderrd  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SaunuN,  Wto.. 
November   IS.   1973. 
Hon.   CurroRD    P    Hansxn, 
VS.    Senafe, 

New   Senate   Office    Building, 
Washington.    DC 

DxAs  SxNAiot  H»N.siN  I  am  alarmed  that 
bids  have  been  let  to  convert  the  heating  fa- 


cilities at  Port  McKenzie  from  coal  to  natural 
gas.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  such  a  move 
would  be  undertaken  when  the  nation  Is 
facwd  with  severe  energy  shortages.  The  fan- 
tasy of  pollution  and  economy  as  justification 
for  such  a  move  is  nothing  but  ridiculous.  I 
urge  your  attention  to  and  effort  toward  Its 
revocation. 

A  change  from  coal  to  natural  gas  Is  basic- 
ally a  change  from  a  low-cost,  dependable 
source  of  fuel  to  a  high-cost,  Interruptable 
source  of  fuel  Air  pollution  Is  Tiot  a  problem 
In  the  Sheridan  area,  "Improvement"  would 
not  result  from  such  a  move.  Furthermore,  It 
la  well  establli^hed  that  existing  heating 
equipment  is  in  good  order  and  does  not 
need  to  be  replaced 

It  is  apparent  that  there  would  be  slgmfl- 
cant  adverse  consequences  as  a  result  of  the 
changeover  It  Is  my  understanding  that  a 
number  of  gas  users  In  this  area  are  already 
being  cut  off  gas  and  forced  to  their  stand- 
by fiiel  This  change  for  environment  should 
make  a  new  customer  nervous.  The  fuel 
shortage  Is  a  serious  matter  and  the  Ameri- 
can Public  had  better  realize  that  this  land 
of  plenty  Is  being  tested.  With  natural  gas 
In  short  supply,  someone  will  be  without  ade- 
quate supply  during  peak  demand.  This 
means  that  people  will  be  out  of  work,  that 
students  will  be  out  of  school,  that  homes 
will  be  out  of  heat — or,  it  may  mean  patients 
at  the  McKenzie  facility  will  be  cold.  It  will 
surely  mean  Increased  heating  costs  for  It 
Is  apparent  that  natural  gas  prices  are  on 
the  rise.  The  only  natural  course  of  action 
Is  to  cancel  the  contracts  that  have  been 
made,  with  due  compensation  to  the  contrac- 
tors adversely  affected.  This  may  be  costly 
but  It's  a  move  to  make  and  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  could  yet  be  saved.  The 
benefits  of  such  action  are  many  :  dependable, 
low-cost  heat,  no  Interruption  of  supply  to 
existing  natural  gas  users,  and  one  million 
dollars  saved  to  be  used  for  some  purpose 
that  could  directly  benefit  veterans. 

I  hope  I  have  conveyed  to  you  my  sincere 
concern  for  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Cer- 
tainly one  million  dollars  could  be  better 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  who  are  In 
need  of  hospital  facilities. 
Sincerely. 

GtoHGx  O    Pearson. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  CcHiventl(Mi 
should  follow  the  adoption  of  the  United 
Nation's  Charter  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  our  Constitution. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  wrought  one  na- 
tion out  of  many  States  on  the  bfisls  of 
certain  inalienable  rights  guaranteed  to 
ever>-  citizen. 

While  It  is  true  that  our  American  ex- 
perience and  the  world  situation  today 
are  not  fully  analogous,  there  are  Impor- 
tant similarities  While  the  diversities 
and  differences  are  far  greater  todaj' 
than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
stitutional CcKiventlon.  the  increasing 
interdependence  of  the  world  clamors 
for  a  universal  recognlticm  of  the  impor- 
tance of  liberty  and  Justice  for  every 
citizen. 

Our  Poimdlng  Fathers  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  furtherance  of  human 
rights  when  they  adopted  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Today,  the  International  com- 
munity is  seeking  to  do  so  in  the  adop- 
tion of  several  human  rights  conven- 
tions The  Genocide  Convention  Is  one 
such  treaty. 

Every  admlnlstratlcio  since  Truman's 
has  lent  its  support  to  the  ratification  of 


this  treaty.  Numerous  cMc,  business,  and 
religious  groups  have  advocated  its  adop- 
tion. It  is  Imperative.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  United  States  joins  Its  major  allies 
in  this  endeavor.  'While  this  may  seem 
like  a  small  step.  It  will  significantly  aid 
the  development  of  international  law  In 
this  vital  area  of  human  endeavor. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
In  this  effort. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COURT  ACCRED- 
rr.^TION  CO.MMISSION 

Mr.  McENTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  report  tliat  once 
again  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has 
pioneered  the  way  in  an  important  field. 

A  commission  established  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature,  and  Including  in 
its  membership  two  distinguished  Jurists, 
a  legislator,  an  attorney,  and  a  journalist 
has  studied  and  reported  on  court  facili- 
ties in  the  State.  Led  by  former  Gov. 
John  W.  King,  now  a  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court,  the  group  not  only  studied 
and  accredited  all  courthouse  facilities 
in  New  Hampshire,  but  also  issued  a  re- 
port which  is  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  justice  through- 
out our  Nation. 

As  the  report  states — 

In  establishing  the  first  Court  Accredita- 
tion Commission  In  the  nation,  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  serred  notice  that  in 
New  Hampjshire  Justice  should  be  properly 
housed  V^Tille  justice  Is  not  guaranteed  by 
adequate  facilities,  a  neglected  and  inade- 
quate courthouse  debases  the  entire  judicial 
system. 

I  commend  this  report  to  my  colleagues 
and  all  readers  of  the  Record.  I  under- 
stand the  American  Bar  Association, 
through  its  committee  on  court  modifica- 
tion and  criminal  law.  is  watching  the 
New  Hampshire  study  as  a  pilot  for  court 
Skccreditation  studies  throughout  the 
land. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
commission.  Judge  King,  the  Honorable 
Robert  F.  Griffith,  associate  justice  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court.  James 
E.  074611.  Sr.,  speaker  of  the  New  Hamp- 
."^hire  House  of  Representatives,  Arnold  P. 
Hanson,  Esq..  and  Edward  DeCourcy.  for 
their  efforts.  Their  sensitivity  and  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  impartial  justice 
is  clearly  shown  in  their  conception  ol 
the  role  of  a  courthouse — 

It  Is  a  hall  of  Justice  for  the  serious  de- 
liberations of  a  coiirt  and  Jury  which  should 
be  completely  isolated  from  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  government.  It 
must  be  a  place  where  all  of  the  members  of 
the  public  may  freely  seek  and  obtain 
justice. 

This  definition  msiy  appear  to  be  com- 
monplace, and  yet  all  too  frequently  a 
courthouse  is  also  used  as  a  police  station. 
jail,  political  headquarters,  or  recruiting 
center.  Hopefully,  this  report  of  the  com- 
mission win  begin  a  nationwide  move- 
ment to  return  our  courthouses  to  the 
role  described  in  the  report 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Court  Accreditation  Commission 
be  printed  in  the  RxcoitD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  repoj-l 
was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  tn  the  Rbcors, 
as  follows : 


'^■2$0 
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Rxporr    or    rtut    SSi.    Coxnrt    AcauESRATioN 

COMMIBaiON      ON      THS      AcCajSITATION      OT 

Cou«T  Pacujtxm.  Ssptsmbex  1973 

Baa«d  prUxiArUy  on  an  article  printed  in 
Judicature,  a  bUi  wa«  Introduced  In  tbe 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  creating  an  ac- 
creditation commimon  for  the  courts.  Tlie 
New  Hampsblre  Court  Accre<llt«tlon  Com- 
mlaaloD  la  oompoeed  of  five  persona:  one  rep- 
resenting the  appellate  court:  one  represent- 
ing the  trial  court:  one  a  member  of  the 
legislature  representing  the  general  court; 
one  a  practicing  lawyer  representing  the  New 
Hampshire  Bar  Association  and  a  fifth  mem- 
ber repreeentlng  the  public*  In  establishing 
the  first  Court  Accreditation  Commission  in 
the  nation  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
served  notice  that  In  New  Hampshire  Justice 
should  be  properly  housed.  While  justice  Is 
not  guaranteed  by  adequate  facilltiea.  a 
neglected  and  inadequate  courthouse  de- 
t)asea  the  entire  Judicial  system. 

Like  all  accreditation  coaxmisalons,  the 
power  of  the  New  Hampshire  Court  Accredi- 
tation Cominlsslon  rests  primarily  in  the 
public  effect  by  its  classifications.  The  new- 
ness of  the  concept  of  court  accreditation  has 
required  the  Commission  to  develop  Its  own 
criteria  for  determining  the  requirements  of 
adequate  court  facilities  In  the  various 
courts  malting  up  the  judicial  system  of  the 
state.  In  doing  this  the  Commission  bar 
gathered  information  on  the  functions  of 
courts  from  court  ofDclals  throughout  the 
state  In  addition  to  using  the  knowledge  of 
the  professloaai  members  of  the  Commlnlon. 
Since  Its  Inception,  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission  members  has  been  con- 
centrated In  discussing  proposed  new  court- 
houses, and  additions  and  Improvements  to 
existing  courthouses,  with  county  and  local 
officials  throughout  the  state.  In  no  mstance 
has  the  Commission  advertised  or  volun- 
teered IM  services:  and,  !n  fact,  in  all  cases 
Its  servlcee  have  been  requested  0<?nersUy, 
the  b«lp  of  the  Commission  has  been  sought 
by  those  interested  In  obtalntng  aid  to  do  a 
better  Job. 

The  recommendations  on  courthouses  by 
the  Commission  have  been  frank  and  definite. 
The  subjects  discussed  have  included  the  lo- 
cation of  a  proposed  new  courthouse,  the 
type  of  architecture,  and  the  Interior  layout 
of  the  courthouse  In  these  dlscusalons.  the 
Commission  members  took  the  position  that 
a  courthouse  should  not  be  a  combination 
welfare  recipient  warehouse,  or  an  adminis- 
trative center  for  county  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  a  combination  courthouse-firebouse, 
or  a  combination  police  station  and  court- 
house. 

The  emphasis  has  been  on  a  courthouse 
being  exactly  that — a  courthouse  with  court- 
rooms, chamber*  for  Judges,  clerk's  offlcas. 
oacee  for  probation  officers  and  court  stenog- 
raphers, to  the  exclusion  of  police  officers, 
welfare  administrators,  elected  officials  and 
private  agencies.  It  Is  easier  for  an  architect 
to  make  plans  for  a  courthouse  than  it  ki  for 
that  same  architect  to  make  plana  for  a 
multiple-use  building  including  a  court- 
house It  Is  also  easier  and  leas  expensive  for 
an  architect  to  plan  for  and  prorld*  security 
fos^  a  single-purpose  courthouse  than  for 
a  multiple-use  faculty,  a  factor  perhaps  leas 
Important  in  a  different  period  of  our  his- 
tory. It  is  easier  for  the  Court  to  provide  a 
Judicial  atmosphere  and  proper  decorum  In 
a  single -purpose  courthouse  That  la  Just 
what  a  courthoues  should  provide  and 
nothing  else  In  more  than  one  Instant*,  the 
Commission  has  been  instrumental  in  con- 


•  Members  include  the  Hon  John  W  King. 
Superior  Court.  C^aalnaan:  Hon  Robert  T. 
OrllBtb.  N«w  Etamprihlre  Supreme  Court: 
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e€  BeprawntAUvaa;  ArtuJd  P.  Hanaoo.  Isq  . 
rsprswrmng  the  New  Hampshire  Bar  Associa- 
tion: Edward  DeCourcy.  Idltor  moA  Pub- 
Usher,  representing  the  public. 


vlnctng  a  decision -making  elective  body  to 
construct  a  courthouse  on  a  different  site 
rather  than  to  provide  an  extension  to  a 
run-down  building  or  attempt  to  modernir,e 
a  building  that  deserves  only  demolition  on 
at  least  one  occasion,  local  autborltlee  sgr««<l 
to  postpone  the  Improvemeot  of  court  facili- 
ties untu  they  could  do  so  properly  and  con- 
centrate first  on  providing  administrative 
facilities  for  the  local  government  which,  In 
that  Instance,  they  properly  determined  to  be 
a  priority. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  that  laymen 
who  have  the  decision -making  power  have 
been  as  understanding  as  lawyers  In 
reoogtilslng  the  value  of  a  new  and  separate 
court  facility.  In  more  than  one  Instance, 
oourtbouse  Improvements  have  been  pre- 
vented or  Jeopiardized  by  members  of  the 
Bt  and  we  have  found  that  Insofar  as 
advocating  Improved  court  facilities,  lawyers 
are  no  more  civic  minded  or  no  mora  In- 
formed than   non-lawyers 

The  Commission  has  not  attempted  to 
Impoee  Its  view  oo  the  architecture  of  a 
building  It  has.  however,  stressed  and  urged 
that  the  architecture  blend  with  the  char- 
acter and  taste  of  a  community. 

In  visiting  courthouses  on  the  municipal 
and  district  court  level,  as  well  as  the  courts 
of  general  Jurisdiction,  and  obterrlng  such 
courts  In  action,  the  Commission  has  been 
surprised  that  certain  oommunlttes  oompoeed 
essentially  of  people  of  modest  means  and 
Income  had  done  more  to  Improve  what  court 
facilities  they  have  than  has  been  dona  in 
tboee  oommunitiea  where  a  more  affluent 
citizenry  reside  In  several  Instances,  the 
court  faculties  in  areas  that  could  be  classi- 
fied as  possessed  with  an  abundance  of  cul- 
tural outlets  have  been  found  to  be  dirty  and 
overcrowded  and  unquestionably  inadequate. 

The  Commission  has  conferred  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  and  clerks  of  court 
and  other  groups  occupying  cour* houses 
The  discussion  has  centered  on  the  location 
of  the  court,  the  size  and  business  of  the 
court,  the  provisions  for  handling  Juveniles, 
the  chambers  for  the  Judge  the  decor  and 
cleanimeas  of  the  courtroom,  the  entrance 
of  the  courthouse,  tiie  location  of  police 
quarters,  the  faculties  for  Judge,  counsel 
court  personnel  anl  the  pubUc.  motor  ve- 
hicle parking  space,  record  keeping  rooms, 
faculties  for  stenographers,  the  library  for 
the  court,  the  schedule  of  the  court,  the 
existence  of  cell  blocks  or  their  location,  the 
existence  of  conference  rooms,  telephones, 
qualifications  of  the  bailiffs  and  their  duties, 
and  the  general  Impression  given  by  the 
courthouse  Each  member  of  the  dommls- 
slon  has  kept  his  own  notes  on  these  visits 
and  compared  them  later  in  general  dis- 
cussion  before   reaching   a   conclusion. 

It  Is  Important,  first  of  all.  to  remember 
what  a  courthouse  should  be  It  should  be 
a  ball  of  Justice  for  the  serious  delibera- 
tions of  a  court  ano  Jury  which  should  be 
completely  isolated  from  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  goverrunsnt.  It  must 
be  a  place  where  all  of  the  members  of  the 
public   may   freely   seek   and   obtain   Justice 

A  courthouse  should  not  be  a  warehouse 
for  welfare  supplies,  or  a  location  for  pri- 
vate banking  or  a  convenient  political  head- 
quarters or  offices  for  county  administrators 
or  a  bar  association  meeting  place  or  offices 
for  social  welfare  organlrers.  or  any  army, 
navy  and  marine  recruitment  center  or  a  dis- 
tribution center  for  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion plates,  or  quarters  for  religious,  patriotic 
or  sectarian  groups,  or  a  place  to  locate  offices 
of  the  Boonomlc  Opportunity  programs 
Uany  of  these  functions  are  undoubtedly  im- 
portant and  In  the  public  interest,  but  they 
do  not  belong  In  the  courthouse. 

Members  of  the  public  should  not  have  to 
go  through  or  by  a  sheriff  office  or  police 
headqushrters  or  cell  blocks  In  ordar  to 
attend  hearings  either  in  the  superior  court 
or  district  court   A  criminal  case  should  not. 


U  there  are  alternatives  avaUable.  be  tried 
In  a  buUdlng  hou«:ng  law  enforcemeut  oflB- 
clais  whose  members  rnay  have  either  served 
the  writ  or  sviiiimons  or  made  the  arrest  or 
are  wltneaeee  for  the  pr'ieecutlon  A  citizen 
should  not  have  to  have  hla  case  tried  in  a 
courtroom  adjoining  the  offices  of  an  elective 
official. 

A  courthouse  should  Include  the  court- 
rooms, the  judges'  chambers,  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  court,  quarters  for  a  few  of  the 
probation  officers,  rooms  for  the  court 
stenographers,  the  probate  court  and  Its 
ancillary  officials,  but  not.  If  convenient,  a 
buUdlng  to  house  the  records  of  the  register 
of  deeds.  Today,  especially,  courts  as  has  been 
expreaaed  elsewhere  are  'faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  shaping  law  to  meet  the  needs  of 
society  In  a  period  of  rapid  change  The 
emerging  patterns  of  change  In  legal  formu- 
lations are  strikingly  evidenced  by  developing 
concepts  of  public  responsibilities  of  oorpora- 
tlons,  by  dramatic  cnangee  m  tfuvirounieuta. 
and  poverty  law.  by  the  recognition  that 
prisoners  retain  a  constitutional  right  to 
humane  treatment.  by  new  meanings 
through  racial  equality,  equal  opportunities 
for  male  and  female,  and  by  changes  In  vir- 
tually every  branch  of  law  " 

In  the  last  fifty  years,  mistakes  mads  In 
tha  construction  of  courthouses  In  this  coun- 
try have  resulted  In  tremendous  waste  of 
pubUc  money  The  cause  of  such  mistakes 
has  been  the  fault  of  aU  concerned  includ- 
ing, the  architects  and  contractors  who  car- 
ried out  the  planning  and  construction,  the 
bar  associations  which  have  evidenced  no 
active  Interest,  and  the  Judges  who  have 
refrained  from  participating  In  an  area  which 
they  felt  was  not  of  their  concern.  It  is  un- 
fair to  single  out  archltacts  to  blame  for  the 
shortcomings  of  courthotises  since  court- 
bouses  are  constructed  so  seldom  that  they 
can  have  little  practical  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  courthouses  Architects 
naturally  look  for  guidance  to  those  who 
retain  their  services  and  authorize  their  pay- 
ment Too  frequently  this  advice  and  guid- 
ance comes  from  unqualified  persons  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  a 
court  or  Its  needs  Furthermore,  the  archi- 
tects are  often  additionally  handicapped  In 
having  to  combine  the  requirements  of  Inte- 
grating courtrooms  with  county  administra- 
tion buUdlngs  to  meet  the  demands  of  wel- 
fare, law  enforcement,  and  county  admin- 
istration. The  practical  resulu  are  often 
political  priorities  and  Inadequate  faculties 
with  a  consequent  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 

Architects  need  Informative  suggestions 
with  a  modest  range  of  discretion,  since,  it 
left  on  their  own.  they  may  commit  serious 
mistakes  Too  frequently  architects  present 
their  plans  and  rush  Into  commitments  be- 
fore their  "creations  "  may  be  modified  or 
abandoned  As  there  are  no  established  legal 
guides  to  good  courthouses,  if  an  architect 
does  not  receive  this  guidance  from  those 
who  know  most  about  courts,  the  end  result 
may  be  an  Inadequate  courthouse  but  an 
architectural  gem 

A  courthouse  does  not  have  to  present  an 
artistic  atmosphere  or  be  a  building  whose 
occupants  share  lush  quarters  It  does  not 
require  either  the  tmp>oslng  fronts  of  the 
Hopkins  Center  in  Hanover  or  tha  New  Eng- 
land Center  in  Durham  It  should  be  mode.v*. 
In  stse,  tn  good  taste  dignified  in  appear- 
ance, functlonaUy  efficient,  of  simple  deslg:., 
and  placed  in  an  adequate  setting  It  should 
not  be  cramped  Into  s  busli;esfl  area  of  high 
real  estate  values  nor  should  it  be  in  the 
wilderness 

A  courthouse  should  be  located  so  as  to 
serve  the  greatest  number  of  people  In  the 
present  and  In  the  foreseeable  future,  based 
upon  the  best  estimates  of  present  popula- 
tion and  anticipated  population  growth 

Some  of  the  Sxiperlor  Courthouses  faU  to 
meet  minimum  standards  and  have  been  per- 
mitted to  run  down  Into  a  complete  state  of 
disrepair.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  county 
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delegations  are  planning  to  do  boom  thing 
ttbout  It  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Su- 
perior Courthouses  In  Laconla  and  OB8lp>ee 
have  many  good  features  and  are  proof  that 
a  courthouse,  however  old.  may  be  clean  and 
relatively  suitable  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
public 

WhUe  we  have  discussed  the  public  value 
lu  separate  court  faculties,  there  are  some 
other  practical  considerations  that  should 
not  be  left  unmentloned.  Without  detailing 
examples  to  support  some  of  these  opinions, 
we  shall  outline   them  summarUy: 

A  foremost  consideration  is  safety.  A 
courthouse  without  multiple  functions  Is 
leas  expensive  to  protect  than  If  It  Is  a 
county  administration  building.  It  is  easier 
to  cordon  off  and  easier  to  plan  for  protec- 
tion. For  example.  In  the  Jackson  case  held 
In  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Involving  the  violence 
at  Jackson  State  College,  elaborate  precau- 
tions for  security  had  been  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Including  closed-circuit  television 
on  the  elevators  In  the  courthouse,  metallic 
detection  devices,  placement  of  guards,  and 
so  forth.  Involving  great  expense.  It  seems 
obvious  that  to  protect  a  single-use  buUdlng 
la  a  lot  less  expensive  than  to  protect  a 
multiple-use  building  SlmUar  examples  can 
be  found  In  the  Slrhan  case  In  California 
and  the  Berrlgan  trial,  as  weU  as  other  cases 
tried  during  the  last  two  years  in  California. 
In  this  day  and  age.  one  should  not  antici- 
pate constructing  a  courthouse  without  con- 
sidering the  factor  of  safety  Without  In- 
dulging In  florid  examples,  we  are  convinced 
that  New  Hampshire  Is  no  exception. 

In  the  light  of  changing  Judicial  phUoso- 
phy,  It  may  well  be  ruled  that  the  law  may 
require  that  a  courthouse  sharing  space  with 
law  enforcement  officials  does  not  provide 
the  situs  for  a  fair  trial  The  "police  court" 
should  be  relegated  to  history  and  no  de- 
fendant need  walk  through  or  by  an  array 
of  arresting  officials  or  by  detention  cells 
In  order  to  present  a  defense  to  complaints 
made  against  him  by  the  same  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Some  of  our  municipal  and 
district  courts  are  still  unfortunate  examples 
of  the  "police  court". 

The  county  government  presently  under- 
virrltes  the  cost  of  expensive  criminal  trials 
and  the  operation  of  the  courts.  Legislation 
has  been  proposed  In  the  State  Legislature 
to  remedy  this  burden,  a  heavy  one  If  by  fate 
or  circumstances,  a  series  of  murders,  has 
occurred  In  one  county  If  the  State  should 
assume  the  coet  of  the  courts  or  help  to 
defray  such  expenses  on  a  prof>ortlonate 
basts.  It  mav  be  beet  to  have  all  court  ex- 
penses under  one  roof. 

TTiere  has  been  some  Indication  that  fed- 
eral district  courts  may  relinquish  some  of 
their  jurisdictions,  which  means,  that  the 
cases  not  heard  In  the  federal  courts  would 
have  to  be  heard  in  the  state  courts  If  this 
happens,  an  allocation  of  federal  grants  may 
be  made  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  state  or 
county  In  such  eventuality,  the  separate 
Identification  of  the  expenses  of  a  courthouse 
would  simplify  such  allocation  of  monies. 

Courthouses  constructed  with  no  attention 
to  minimum  standards  which  fall  to  meet 
state  or  national  accreditation  standards, 
may  fall  to  receive  federal  grants  In  the  field 
of  Judicial  administration 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  If  you  w^ant  to  keep 
the  courts  out  of  politics,  you  keep  the  jxill- 
tlclans  out  of  the  courthouse;  if  the  courts 
should  be  free  from  any  association  with 
financial  institutions,  the  courts  should  not 
be  quartered  with  financial  institutions:  if 
the  courts  are  to  hear  criminal  and  welfare 
cases,  they  should  not  be  required  to  share 
wcBltlng  space  with  either  law  enforcement 
officers  or  welfare  recipients  There  is  a  proper 
place  for  the  executive  and  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  government,  but  it  is  not 
together 

Our  responsibility  U  to  the  entire  com- 
munity and  should  not  be  limited  to  those 


lawyers  whoae  interest  is  confined  to  want- 
ing the  courthouse  located  in  their  own  com- 
munity and  sometimes  in  their  own  back- 
yard. 

Our  thinking  has  been  that  if  a  delega- 
tion is  of  the  opinion  that  both  a  new  court- 
house and  new  administrative  offices,  includ- 
ing welfare  offices,  are  needed,  then  it  Is 
better  to  delay  all  construction  of  a  new- 
courthouse  until  a  courthouse  can  be  con- 
structed that  meets  minimum  standards.  We 
would  add  that  no  new  Superior  Cotirthouse 
should  be  constructed  without  at  least  two 
courtrooms  for  Jury  trials.  With  the  Increase 
In  population  and  consequent  Increase  In 
caseloads  It  may  be  desirable  to  assign  two  or 
more  Judges  In  tmy  county  at  any  time  a 
backlog  of  cases  exists  Experience  has  shown 
that  two  judges  working  together  dispose  of 
many  more  cases  than  two  Judges  working 
separately 

We  have  emphasized  the  role  of  the  su- 
perior court  over  the  district  court.  However, 
the  problems  In  the  district  court  and  the 
municipal  court  are  equally  as  serlotxs  as 
those  In  the  superior  court  Too  frequently 
in  the  district  and  municipal  courts  we  find 
dirty  and  unkempt  quarters,  a  lack  of  hear- 
ing rooms  for  juveniles,  a  police  court  atmos- 
phere, and  cramped  and  Inadequate  quarters 
Many  of  the  entrances  to  the  dlstrtct  and 
municipal  courts  are  through  the  police  sta- 
tion. Many  police  have  recognized  the  un- 
deslrabUlty  of  this  condition  In  the  Interests 
of  Justice. 

Most  decision -making  authorities  are 
aware  of  the  significance  of  planning  and 
standards  In  obtaining  federal,  state,  and 
private  grants.  This  is  a  constantly  recurring 
theme  arising  in  the  discussions  between 
members  of  the  Commission  and  elected  offi- 
cials, for  If  the  elected  officials  fall  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  for  accredita- 
tion, they  may  lose  out  in  future  financial 
grants.  Only  those  few  who  reject  any  and 
aU  grants  are  unconcerned  about  this  prob- 
lem, forgetting  that  It  may  be  that  with  or 
without  such  grants  they  may  have  to  spend 
money  in  the  future  to  meet  minimum  ac- 
creditation standards  They  also  forget  that 
few  office  holders  can  weather  the  voice  of  an 
aroused  public  which  wakes  up  to  find  that 
the  expensive  public  buildings  which  these 
same  office  holders  have  sponsored  faU  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  and  reason- 
able minimum  standards  imposed  by  accredi- 
tation requirements 

Accreditation  In  New  Hampshire  has  proven 
Itself,  even  before  financial  ability  of  the  par- 
ticular community.  Unlike  a  rigid  law  that 
becomes  htratlfled  soon  after  the  date  of  its 
passage,  accreditation  can  adjust  Itself  to 
everything  from  the  location  of  courtrooms 
to  the  adequacy  of  record  keeping. 

New  Hampshire  has  been  a  pioneer  state  in 
many  things,  as  it  is  again  in  this  field  of 
courthouse  accreditation  We  look  forward 
to  other  states  using  this  tool  In  a  greater 
and  more  efficient  way  than  we  have,  al- 
though we  enjoy  the  role  of  acting  as  a 
judicial  pilot  plant 

We  are  pleased  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Section  of  Criminal  Law  Commit- 
tee— the  Committee  on  Court  Modernization 
In  the  Criminal  Law — has  agreed  that  they 
should  recommend  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  go  on  record  SF)onsoring  the  es- 
tablishment of  court  accreditation  commis- 
sions and  providing  the  expertise  necessary 
to  assist  each  state  in  establishing  minimum 
standards.  The  promotion  of  the  concept  of 
the  accreditation  of  courthouses  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  cannot  help  but 
be  a  worthwhUe  and  major  contribution  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  country 

The  work  of  the  New  Hampshire  Court 
Accreditation  Commission  wUl  be  a  continu- 
ing one  Courts  that  do  not  meet  minimum 
accreditation  standards  presently  may  do 
so  in  the  future  by  taking  corrective  proce- 


dures. Courts  that  presently  meet  minimum 
standards  may  not  so  qualify  in  the  future. 
Tlie  present  evaluations  of  the  Commission 
are  neither  perfect  nor  permanent.  As  tlnae 
and  opportunity  permit,  the  Commission 
and  its  members  will  continue  to  meet  with 
those  officials  charged  with  the  reeponslbUlty 
of  maintaining  and  operating  cotirthouses  In 
order  to  cooperate  In  Improvements  and  effi- 
ciencies. An  essential  purpose  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  New  Hampshire  Court  Accredita- 
tion Commission  Is  to  foster  and  prcxnote 
an  atmoepbere  of  dignity  and  respect  for  aU 
of  our  courts,  and  the  Commission  recog- 
nizes that  in  this  public  and  civic  purpose  sU 
elements  of  our  society  have  an  Interest  and 
a  role. 


INCREASED  FCX)D  PRODUCTION— A 
WORD  OP  CAUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently several  ne^ws  reports  and  official 
projections  have  Indicated  that  grain 
production  in  the  United  States  tind  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  hit  an  alltlme  high. 
The  United  States  alone  is  expected  to 
produce  228  mllUon  short  tons  of  wheat 
this  year,  in  addition  to  record  wheat 
crops  from  other  major  producing  areas 
of  the  world.  While  this  Is  indeed  g:ood 
news,  and  once  again  demonstrates  the 
productivity  potential  of  American  agri- 
culture, we  would  do  well  to  consider  a 
few  sobering  thoughts  before  we  unduly 
congratulate  ourselves  on  this  achieve- 
ment. 

First  of  all.  while  worldwide  food  pro- 
duction has  increased,  so  also  has  the 
world's  population,  affluence,  and  conse- 
quently, the  demand  for  more  food. 
Second,  we  must  face  the  reality  that 
worldwide  reserves  of  grain  are  at  an  all- 
time  low  due  to  last  year's  poor  crope 
and  the  necessity  to  provide  food  assist- 
ance for  famine  and  drought  relief  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  As  a  result,  the 
much-acclaimed  increase  In  world  food 
production  will  do  nothing  more  than 
barely  keep  pace  with  the  continued  de- 
mand for  even  more  food  While  the  abil- 
ity to  keep  pace  is,  in  itself,  a  noteworthy 
achievement,  it  sdlows  no  margin  for  er- 
ror or  failure,  and  It  presupposes  the 
optimum  of  several  conditions  that  are 
at  the  very  best  highly  uncertain.  "Hiese 
include : 

Cc«itinue<l  good  weather  and  climatic 
conditions  favorable  to  maximum  agri- 
cultural production.  While  good  weather 
is  essential  to  agriculture,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  we  still  have  much  to  leam 
about  it.  we  do  know  that  the  climate  of 
the  Earth  is  changing  In  a  direction  that 
Is  not  promising  in  terms  of  our  ability 
to  feed  the  world  In  addition,  the  same 
experts  who  predict  record  grain  har- 
•vests  are  idso  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
world  could  not  absorb  a  crop  shortfall 
In  any  major  producing  area  without  se- 
rious economic  and  human  consequenceR. 

The  total  dependence  of  high  agricul- 
tural production  on  essential  inputs  such 
as  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  modem  farm 
machlnerj-.  Each  of  these  elemwits  In 
turn  Is  dependent  upon  adequate  supplies 
of  petroleum  and  fuel.  For  example,  in 
the  production  of  UjS  com.  the  equiva- 
lent of  over  80  gallons  of  gasoline  is  re- 
quired to  grow  just  1  acre  Obviously, 
the  energy  crisis  has  a  direct  relation- 
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ship  to  agriculture  and  future  produc- 
tion levels. 

Adequate  transport  for  agricultural 
production  In  the  United  States,  the 
chronic  shortages  of  boxcars  and  other 
railway  freight  conveyors  threaten  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  Increased  production. 
Qovemment  flgiires  now  Indicate  that 
the  current  shortage  Involves  approxi- 
mately 33.000  cars  per  day.  The  most 
critical  type  of  freight  car  affected  Is 
the  hoppers  used  for  transporting  grain 
In  addition,  farm  to  market  roads  are 
often  substandard  and  In  need  of  repair 

Additional  agricultural  research.  As  we 
face  increasing  limitations  on  energy 
resources  and  available  cultivable  land, 
the  need  for  further  research  Into  im- 
proved agricultural  production  becomes 
essential.  In  one  key  crop  alone — soy- 
beans— yields  per  acre  In  the  United 
States  have  Increased  by  only  about  1 
percent  per  year  since  1950.  Despite  the 
need  for  such  research,  the  amount  of 
money  avallble  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  research  activities  Is 
now  $17  million  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  at  having  solved 
the  world  food  problem,  we  must  think 
seriously  about  a  system  of  International 
food  reserves  to  avoid  future  scarcities: 
we  have  to  devote  proper  attention  to 
the  need  for  accurate  and  scientific 
weather  information;  we  need  to  assure 
adequate  fuel  supplies  to  our  farmers  and 
processors;  it  is  essential  that  we  do 
something  about  agricultural  transport 
requirements,  and  there  has  to  be  suffi- 
cient funds  available  for  increased  agri- 
cultural research.  If  we  do  not  take  ac- 
tion on  these  matters,  we  may  no  longer 
be  able  to  produce  enough  food  to  feed 
oxirselves. 

There  are  several  items  of  legislation 
currently  before  the  Congress  that  deal 
with  the  problems  I  have  discussed  to- 
day. I  have  introduced  amendments  to 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  the  Export 
Administration  Act  which  call  upon  the 
President  to  consult  with  the  United 
Nations  and  other  countries  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  food  reserves  and  equi- 
table agricultural  trade  policies;  several 
of  the  energy  bills  under  consideration 
recognize  the  special  needs  of  farmers 
and  food  processors,  and  I  have  also  had 
the  privilege  of  sponsoring  amendments 
to  the  Northeast  rail  bill  that  will  focus 
needed  attention  on  agricultural  trans- 
port requirements.  Finally,  I  Intend  to 
Introduce  legislation  that  will  establish 
a  Sino-American  Soy  Research  Institute 
In  order  to  foster  the  research  required 
to  Improve  soybean  jrlelds. 

Therefore.  Mr  President,  as  we  read 
about  record  harvests  today,  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  is  much  to  he  done 
to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  food  to- 
morrow. 

OOMMTTirTTT    iCTTON    PSOOKaMS 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  the 
community  action  programs  under  the 
Bkronomlc  Opportunity  Act  have  become 
one  of  the  nioet  effective  weapon.^  in  our 
ever -continuing  war  on  poverty  Senator 
Oatiord  NtLSO!«  both  before  and  since 
aarumlng  the  chairmanship  of  the  Em- 
ployment. Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 


Subcommittee  In  1969.  has  been  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  creative  support- 
ers of  community  action  programs.  Proj- 
ect Headstart  grew  out  of  the  com- 
munity action  programs  as  did  many 
other  antlpoverty  efforts.  These  pro- 
grams have  gone  a  long  way  toward  al- 
leviating some  of  the  inevitable  and  de- 
bilitating consequences  of  being  poor  In 
a  nation  of  affluence.  They  have  formed 
an  Important  link  between  our  govern- 
mental institutions  and  the  poor,  by 
bringing  local  Imagination  and  flexibility 
to  bear  on  the  often  unpredictable  vari- 
ety of  problems  that  can  exist  in  any 
city,  county  or  region.  By  encouraging 
the  development  of  leadership  from 
within  the  poverty  community,  these 
programs  have  provided  a  very  special 
and  unbureaucratic  approach  to  prob- 
lem-solving at  the  local  level. 

Among  the  greatest  successes  have 
been  the  programs  in  the  Senator's  own 
home  State  of  Wisconsin.  Senator  Nel- 
son recently  paid  tribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  Its  community  action  programs 
and  renewed  his  commitment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  local  solutions  I  think  his 
speech  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
uncertain  future  of  programs  designed 
to  alleviate  the  plight  of  our  Nation's 
poor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

West  Cxnteal  Wisconsin  CoMMUNrrr 
Action  AcrNcr 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  me«t  this  evening 
with  the  people  who  have  helped  to  make  the 
Wisconsin  Community  Action  programs  some 
of  the  best  In  the  Nation.  To  all  of  you  I 
want  to  say  how  proud  I  am  of  the  work  you 
have  done. 

Juat  this  past  summer  West  CAP  has 
shown  again,  in  Its  handling  of  the  delayed 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funds, 
how  strong  and  effective  an  organization  con- 
cerned Wisconsin  citizens  can  put  together. 
The  Wisconsin  State  Manpower  people  tell 
me  that  you  didn't  receive  funding — some 
$178.000 — until  the  last  week  of  July.  Yet  you 
were  stUl  able  to  organize  and  run  a  cracker- 
Jack  program  employing  SCO  youngsters,  and 
even  turn  back  to  the  Treasury  some  %2.QQ0 
In  administrative  funds. 

Congrat  ulatlons . 

September  1973  seems  a  lot  more  than  ten 
years  Later  than  those  days  of  high  hope  in 
August  of  1963  when  Martin  Luther  King 
led  the  Marsh  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and 
freedom.  It  seems  more  than  nine  years  since 
Che  War  on  Poverty  was  launched  with  such 
great  expectations  In  the  spring  of  1964 

But  In  the  1ong«r  perspective  of  the  history 
of  our  Nation  ten  years  Is  a  short  time  While 
the  Community  Action  effort  has  accom- 
plished a  number  of  major  objectives,  the 
problem  of  poverty  is  ever  with  us,  making  a 
demand  on  us  to  create  new  goals  and  new 
Ideals  for  the  future.  For  while  the  training 
Inherent  in  existing  Community  Action  ef- 
forts has  raised  the  hope*  of  many  of  our 
Nation's  poor,  training  by  itself  is  not  going 
to  create  jobs,  Just  as  education  by  itself 
cannot  provide  income,  and  a  voice  in  the 
decision-making  process  cannot  guarantee 
that  thoae  decisions  will  be  wise — or  per- 
haps more  important,  that  runding  win  be 
adequate  It  Is  no  time  In  short,  to  abandon 
the  programs  begun  Just  ten  short  j*t*  ago. 
as  some  In  our  state  and  federal  governments 
would  reoonimend 


There  have  been  some  tentative  strides  In 
the  right  direction  thL<  year  In  the  flght  to 
contain  the  awful  ravages  of  our  Inflation- 
aggravated  poverty,  such  as  the  Inclusion  by 
the  House  of  RepresentaUvee  uf  Community 
Action  funds  as  part  of  the  fiscal  1974  budget 
that  passed  the  House  on  June  26  That  ap- 
propriation was  lower  than  we  would  wish, 
of  course,  bat  Its  approval  assures  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  through  next  June, 
when  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Itself 
expires  After  June,  however,  it  will  be  up  to 
Congress  to  continue  support  for  Community 
Action  programs  In  the  face  of  Administra- 
tion opposition  We  must  respond  with  posi- 
tive measures  If  the  good  you  people  have 
accomplished  here  is  not  to  go  straight  down 
the  drain. 

Last  March,  my  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor  held  five 
days  of  hearings  In  Wisconsin  on  the  effect  of 
the  President's  budget  cuts  on  Community 
Action  and  other  domestic  social  programs.  I 
was  moet  Impressed  by  three  thln^ 

Plrst  of  all.  the  programs  have  quite  clearly 
been  a  great  success  and  most  effective  here 
In  Wisconsin. 

We  heard  testimony,  for  example,  about 
Operation  Mainstream  from  men  who  had 
opportunity  for  the  flrst  time  In  years  to 
work,  earn  money  and.  most  Importantly, 
contribute  Ln  a  substantial  way  to  the  com- 
munity. 

We  received  testimony  about  excellent,  low 
cost  programs  to  provide  hot  meals  to  the 
aged  poor  in  rural  areas. 

Panel  after  panel  of  young  people  spoke  In 
glowing  terms  of  what  work  opportunity  un- 
der the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  meant  to 
them. 

The  West  CAP  Impact  Seven  Economic  De- 
velopment Program  and  other  similar  pro- 
grams around  the  State  demonstrated  that 
community  based  economic  development  is 
feasible  if  Federal  dollars  are  available  to 
prime  the  pump. 

In  some  ways  the  most  moving  testimony 
came  from  young  mothers  who  were  able  to 
leave  the  welfare  rolls,  finding  Jobs  and  new 
self-respect,  knowing  that  their  children 
oould  be  well  cared  for  and  well  Instructed 
during  working  hours  at  a  local  heed  start 
program,  and  from  participants  In  the  par- 
ent child  programs  for  expectant  parents  and 
those  with  children  up  to  three  years  of  age. 

In  short,  the  sense  of  accomplishment, 
pride  and  hope  directly  attributable  to  these 
programs  was  well  communicated  to  us  in 
the  Subcommittee  hearing  rooms 

The  second  thing  that  Impressed  me  Is  the 
support  which  these  programs  have  received 
from  public  officials  in  the  seven  county  area. 
It  has  often  been  alleged  that  Community 
Action  programs  are  not  popular  with  locally 
elect«d  officials  At  our  hearings  In  Bau 
Claire,  and  throughout  Wisconsin,  we  heard 
strong  testimony  to  the  contrary 

Finally.  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
if  the  proirrams  are  to  continue,  especially  In 
rural  areas,  t.^ey  must  continue  to  be  sup- 
ported with  Federal  funds,  for  the  financial 
resources  are  simply  not  now  available  at  the 
local  level  to  absorb  the  cost  of  continuing 
the  progrnma. 

In  recog:iltlon  of  these  three  facts— the  ef- 
fectlvenees  of  Community  Action  programs, 
their  supf>ort  from  local  officials  In  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  crucial  role  Federal  funds  must 
play  if  they  are  to  continue,  I  drafted  and 
Introduced  legislation  last  AprU  to  provide 
for  a  continuation  of  the  program.  That  l«gls- 
latlon — TiUe  III  of  Job  Training  and  Com- 
munity Services  Act  of  1973 — passed  the 
Senate  la«t  July  34  by  a  vo>t«  of  88  to  6. 

The  Job  Training  and  Community  Serv- 
ices Act  Is  primarily  concerned  with  the  re> 
form  and  the  decentralization  of  manpower 
training  programs  It  would  shift  reaponsl- 
blllty  for  administering  manp>ower  programs 
from  Washington  to  the  states,  and  the 
largest   cities   and   counties     Right    now    the 
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Department  of  Labor  Is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering more  than  10.000  Individual  con- 
tracts for  specific  manjKrwer  and  Job  creation 
programs. 

This  Act  Is  a  special  revenue  sharing  bill. 

It  has  always  been  my  strong  belief  that 
Ux^  citizens  could  do  a  far  more  competent 
;ob  of  plani-.ug  and  running  local  programs 
than  bureaucrats  sitting  thousands  of  mUee 
away  In  Washington,  no  matter  how  well  In- 
t.entloned  thoee  bureaucrat*  might  be. 

Since  the  1930'8  the  federal  government 
has  been  assuml  ig  responsibility  for  meeting 
needs  that  state  ai  d  local  government  either 
could  not  or  would  not  face  Now  that  -tate 
and  localltlee  are  more  aware  of  the  need 
for  (and  demonstrating  an  ability  to  carry 
out)  social  programs.  It  la  time  to  return 
responsibility  to  the  local  level  where  the 
problems  are.  where  the  problems  are  best 
understood,  and  where  they  must  be  solved. 

Since  successful  Community  Action  agen- 
cies demonstrate  that  Federal  funds  can  be 
wisely  administered  by  p>eople  and  govern- 
ment at  the  local  level,  the  Job  Training 
and  Community  Services  Act  was  drafted  to 
require  that  funds  for  Community  Action 
activities — as  defined  In  Section  221  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act — be  made  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  prime  sponsors.  The 
legislation  requires  that  Community  Action 
activities  receive  the  same  share  of  total  man- 
power and  Community  Action  activities  as 
the  Congress  appropriated  In  1973.  In  1973 
the  funds  appropriated  for  Community  Ac- 
tion activities  totaled  $328.9  million  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Community  Action  alone,  however,  will  by 
no  means  provide  all  the  answers  to  the 
problems  of  our  Nation's  poor.  There  are 
other  battles  that  still  need  to  be  fotight 
In  the  never-ending  war  on  poverty. 

I  find  It  essential,  for  example,  that  we 
now  move  to  flght  persistent  poverty  with 
the  potent  economic  weafxina  of  full  employ- 
ment and  well  planned  growth 

For  too  long  we  have  acted  as  If  the  causes 
of  poverty  lay  In  the  poor  themselves.  We 
have  acted  as  If  the  slow  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  fine  rural  towns  and  villages 
were  largely  their  own  responsibility. 

The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  Is — Just  as 
President  Roosevelt  recognized  In  his  1944 
new  economic  bill  of  rights — that  full  em- 
ployment at  decent  wages  Is  the  beginning 
of  economic  Justice.  If  there  are  not  enough 
Jobs  to  go  around  then  some  folks  are  going 
to  be  unemployed.  Naturally  employers  will 
hire  the  moet  promising  workers  they  can, 
so  the  tmemployed  are  likely  to  be  the  least 
well  trained,  and  the  youngest  or  the  oldest 
applicants.  If  employers  are  biased,  then  the 
unemployed  are  apt  to  be  Black  or  Chloano 
or  women.  It  Is  worthwhile  to  train  thoee 
who  need  training.  Just  on  general  principles. 
It  is  only  Just  to  press  for  fair  hiring  and 
promotion  practlcee.  But  If  there  are  lOO 
people  looking  for  90  Jobs  as  Is  the  case  In 
many  rural  counties — then  the  hard  fact  Is 
that  10  i>ercent  will  be  unemployed,  and  the 
result  can   be  dls  strous  poverty. 

It  iB  my  Judgment  that  this  Nation  has 
plenty  of  work  for  all  Its  citizens.  Look  at  the 
condition  of  much  of  our  housing.  Look  at 
our  need  for  mass  transit  facilities  In  the 
cities. 

Look  at  our  environment  and  the  need  to 
clean  It  up  and  preserve  it  Look  at  all  thoee 
lacking  the  material  necessities  for  a  decent 
life  at  American  standards. 

Look  at  all  the  young  children  who  need 
adequate  day  care,  and  the  elderly  who  need 
and  deserve  dignity  and  security  and  a  useful 
part  to  play  In  the  society  to  which  they  have 
contributed  so  much.  There  is  so  much  work 
to  be  done,  and  so  much  of  It  can  be  accom- 
plished m  the  public  sector. 

In  1971,  the  Congress  passed  the  Smergeacy 
Smploymant  Act  setting  up  a  relatively  mod- 
erate scale  public  aervlce  employment  pro- 


gram. The  success  of  that  effort  demonstrates 
that  expanded  public  employment  Is  one  de- 
pendable way  to  meet  human  service  needs 
while  providing  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  It 
Is  especially  promising  as  a  way  of  providing 
decent  Job  opportunities  for  able  people  pre- 
viously excluded  because  of  their  racial  back- 
ground. Unfortunately  the  Administration 
seeks  to  end  this  program,  despite  a  Senate 
vote  of  74  to  21  to  extend  It. 

We  must  return  to  the  sound  principles  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  and  the  full 
employment  commitment  of  President 
Roosevelt  In  1944.  We  must  develop  policies 
for  balanced  growth  and  full  employment. 

For  the  Nation  such  policies  can  mean  an 
end  to  degrading  poverty  and  welfare  de- 
pendency. For  rural  America  such  policies 
can  mean  new  growth  for  old  cities  and 
towns,  and  new  opportunities  that  will  hold 
the  young  In  their  native  counties  and  make 
It  possible  for  others  to  return.  But  devel- 
oping these  policies,  and  developing  support 
for  them  will  take  time. 

Community  Action  agencies  have  already 
made  a  great  contribution.  As  we  continue 
the  flght  for  progressive  programs,  let  us 
take  heart  from  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  doing  our  part  in  a  long  flght  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  social  Justice. 

After  all,  that  Is  what  makes  America  a 
nation  of  hope  and  not  simply  a  land  of 
complacent  prosperity  for  the  privileged. 
The  people  of  Wisconsin  Community  Action 
programs  are  squarely  In  that  great  tradi- 
tion, and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  I 
come  from  your  part  of  the  world. 


GRANITE   STATERS  WORK  FOR 
PROJECT  ■■HOPE" 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  praise  two  New  Hampshire 
citizens  who  have  completed  service  with 
the  SS  Hope.  The  hospital  ship  will  com- 
plete Its  10-month  medical  teaching- 
treatment  mission  in  Maceio.  northeast 
Brazil,  on  November  30  'When  she  sails 
into  Philadelphia,  Martha  Hopkins  of 
Salem,  N.H.,  and  Anne  Marie  Nelson  of 
Greenland,  NJI.,  will  be  atx)ard. 

Miss  Hopkins,  the  chief  medical  tech- 
nologist for  the  floating  medical  center, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  and  studied  at  Man.-  Hitch- 
cock Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Medi- 
cal Technology  She  served  aboard  the 
Hope  on  two  previous  voyages  and  was 
affiliated  with  Putnam  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Bennington  prior  to  joining  the 
project. 

Miss  Nelson,  a  pediatric  nurse  who 
earned  her  diploma  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing  In  Boston  find 
her  B.A.  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, served  as  a  member  of  the  ship's 
nursing  staff.  She  was  formerly  the 
nursing  supervisor  at  Children's  Hospital 
in  Boston. 

Mr  President,  I  have  always  been  a 
supporter  of  Project  Hope,  which  Is  the 
principal  actl'vlty  of  the  People-to-Peo- 
ple  Health  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  its 
worthy  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  in  need. 
Along  with  the  yearlj-  missions  of  the 
SS  Hope  the  project  has  established 
follow-up  land-based  programs  In  each 
of  the  10  countries  previously  visited  by 
the  Hope.  These  programs  still  operate 
in  Peru,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Tunisia,  the 
'West  Indies,  and  Natal,  Brazil. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Miss  Nelson  and  Miss  Hopkins  for 
their  part  in  the  ship's  medical  program. 


PROSPECm'E  FUEL  8A\'TNOS  IN 

FREIGHT  TRANSPORTATION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  fuel  savings  in  transportation 
goes  far  beyond  the  savings  ob\iously 
achievable  In  passenger  travel  through 
car  pooling,  shifts  to  smaller  cars,  pub- 
lic transportation,  and  so  forth.  Although 
these  steps  promise  large  savings,  con- 
siderable economies  also  are  possible  in 
freight  transportation. 

The  surface  freight  hauling  sector — 
consisting  of  trucking,  railroads  and 
barge  lines — consumes  the  ver>-  same  fuel 
needed  this  winter  to  heat  homes  and 
run  factories.  The  measures  to  be  taken 
there  go  far  beyond  just  limiting  truck 
speeds.  Indeed,  limiting  speeds  will  cut 
the  hauling  capacity  of  trucks  just  as  if 
part  of  the  fleet  were  idled  by  lack  of 
fuel,  because  slower  speeds  mean  that 
trucks  can  perform  fewer  ton  miles  in 
any  given  time.  Therefore,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  transportation  bottlenecks 
throughout  the  economy,  we  shall  have 
to  take  concurrent  measures  to  incresise 
ef&clency  in  other  ways,  such  as  by  allow- 
ing the  motor  carriers  greater  freedom 
in  routing  and  types  of  cargo  they  can 
haul,  especially  on  backhauls. 

On  October  10,  1973,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretar>-  of  Transportation.  Mr.  Claude 
S.  Brinegar.  posing  several  important 
questions  about  prospects  for  fuel  sav- 
ings in  commercial  transportation  and 
how  we  should  proceed  to  achieve  them. 
In  return  I  have  received  an  encouraging 
letter  from  Secretarj-  Brinegar  indicat- 
ing that  his  Department  is  now  conduct- 
ing a  major  research  program  to  identify 
waste  and  inefficiency  In  the  regulatory 
restrictions  on  motor  carriers. 

It  is  their  intention  to  develop  legis- 
lative proposals  to  ease  ICC  certification 
restrictions  on  total  miles  driven,  operat- 
ing techniques,  commodities  that  may  be 
carried  and  others  ICC  ratemaklng 
principles  also  are  being  scrutinized 

A  second  aspect  about  which  Secre- 
tary Brinegar  states  his  concern  is  regu- 
latory restriction  on  competition  be- 
tween railroads,  barges,  and  trucks 
which  prevent  freight  from  traveling  by 
the  lowest  cost  and  most  fuel-effiaent 
mode.  Regrettably  it  is  clear,  however, 
that  transfer  of  cargo  to  rail,  despite 
the  better  fuel  economy  of  railroads  on 
long  hauls,  is  not  going  to  be  the  solu- 
tion for  our  short-run  problems  we 
would  like  it  to  be.  This  is  because  of  the 
dilapidated  state  of  our  railroad  facili- 
ties, and  the  very  heavy  demands  on  our 
rolling  stock  to  handle  record  grain  ship- 
ments and  increased  cool  shipments  as 
well  as  other  normal  cargoes. 

The  fuel  shortage  now  makes  it  more 
urgent  than  ever  to  take  effective  action 
to  rehabilitate  our  railroads,  expand 
their  ci«>aclty,  and  restore  them  to  full 
operating  efflclency. 

Although  the  work  in  progress  &t  the 
Department  of  Transportation  is  not 
completed,  preliminary  analysis  indi- 
cates that  considerable  energy  conserva- 
tion will  be  possible  in  the  transporta- 
tion sector.  I  urge  Secretary  Brinegar 
to  give  high  priority  to  concluding  these 
studies  and  to  submitting  apprcH>rlate 
leglslatlCA  to  the  Congress  early  next 
year.  Because  of  the  interesUng  and  cotn- 
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prehen&lve  nature  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
sporLse  to  my  Inquiry.  I  ask  unanimous 
ooiijient  that  the  letters  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkc- 
ou>.  as  follows: 

OcTOBnt  10.  1973. 
Hon.  CuiXTDK  S   BmnccGAS. 
Secretary,    De-partment  of   Transjxtrtation, 
Wastiington.  D.C. 

DE.UI  .vix  Sxc&£taxt:  S»  you  know.  In  r«- 
spooae  CO  the  fuel  shortage  that  now  threat- 
ens the  Nation.  President  NUon  has  requested 
govemmeat  agencies  to  take  decisive  action 
to  curb  fuel  consTomptlon  and  urged  Individ- 
ual citizens  also  to  make  sacrlflc«a  for  tbia 
purpose.  I  tbUik  that  we  also  must  try  to 
reduce  the  fuel  waste,  especially  in  the  trans- 
portation industry,  that  stems  from  con- 
straints Imposed  by  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

For  Instance.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission regulations  appear  to  Involve  consid- 
erable waste  of  fuel.  In  particular,  the  limita- 
tion of  motor  carrier  route  authorizations  to 
limited  ranges  of  commodities  results  in 
wasteful  "deadheading"  by  trucks.  The  re- 
quirement that  many  shipments  pass  through 
certain  "gateways"  at  a  cost  of  circuitous 
mileage  also  consumes  fuel  unnecessarily. 
Many  experts  believe  also  that  the  rate 
structure  diverts  long-haul  traffic  to  trucks 
from  railroads,  which  consume  much  lees  fuel 
per  ton  mile  Other  wasteful  effects  can  b« 
found  In  the  barge  and  air  carrier  Industries. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the  con- 
sequences for  America  of  the  fuel  shortages 
foreseen  for  the  next  several  years.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I 
wish  to  obtain  the  information  neceaaary  to 
develop  well  considered  approaches  to  fuel 
conservation  and  to  minimize  the  hardship 
ind  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  Income  from  short- 
ages 

.May  I  ask  you.  therefore,  to  consider  the 
following  questions  and  report  your  views  to 
me 

1 1 )  How  much  fuel  is  now  consumed  un- 
nsrwwniy  on  account  of  regulatory  coo- 
stralnts  In  the  transportation  Industries? 

(3)  How  should  we  proce«d  to  relax  thue 
i.-onstralnts  and  ellmlnat«  this  waste? 

I  look  forward  to  your  early  reply. 
Sincerely. 

HtTBKTT  H    HtTMyHRXT 

ChaiTynan,  Subcommittee  on  Coruxtmer 
Scortomict- 

Thx  SscmzTAaT  or  TaAifsroKTATxoir. 
Wtuntngton.  D  C  .  November  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Hiraarr  H.  HutcrHazr. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  ConsuTner  gco- 
nomics.  Joint  ScoTtomic  Committee. 
Congress  of  tKe  United  State*.  Washing- 
ton. D  C 
DKAa  Ma  Chasmam  I  share  your  concern 
that  the  present  regulatory  system  Is  causing 
ineffldent  use  of  fuels  as  well  as  an  ineffi- 
cient uae  of  resources  generally  The  Depco-t- 
ment  baa  underway  a  major  research  pro- 
gram to  Identify  and  quantify  waste  and  In- 
efflcienclea  asaoclat«d  with  existing  regula- 
tory restrictions  in  motor  carrier  operating 
authorities  We  are  particularly  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  oertUlcate  restrictions  upon 
total  mllea  driven,  operating  coets.  fuel  con- 
tumptton.  excess  capacity  and  quality  of 
»«Tvice  This  research  should  enable  us  to 
identify  those  typ«s  of  certlflcAte  restrictions 
which  are  most  pemlclotis  and  provide  a 
':>aals  (or  developing  leglalatlve  proposals  to 
rnnedy  the  iltuatlon  In  addition,  we  are 
examining  the  effect*  which  result  from  the 
ICC  ratemaking  tyttexa  with  respect  to  motor 
-arriers.  and  poastbl«  changes  In  the  regula- 
tory rystem  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
empty  backhauls  for  agricultural  exempt  car- 
Dmrt     Wa    reel    that    regulAtory    ehaog*    tn 


these  Eireas  may  also  have  fuel  saving  effects 
as  well  as  being  sound  for  other  reasons. 

Our  work  Is  not  far  enough  along  to  pro- 
vide definitive  estimates  of  fuel  savings  which 
might  result  from  modifying  the  present  reg- 
ulatory system.  Preliminary  analj-sls  tndlcat«s 
that  energy  conservation  potential  exists  for 
motor  carrier  freight,  although  we  suspect 
the  quantity  of  potential  fuel  savings  Is 
small  compared  to  that  possible  in  other 
sectors  such  as  autoe  and  home  heating. 

In  addition  to  examining  how  the  existing 
regulatory  system  may  be  modified  to  pro- 
duce a  more  efficient  use  of  existing  capacity 
and  fuel,  we  are  moving  on  various  fronts  to 
encourage  more  competitive  pricing  of  trans- 
portation services  which  also  promises  to  re- 
duce excess  capacity.  Removing  operating  re- 
strictions without  changing  the  existing  pric- 
ing system  may  well  result  In  even  greater 
excess  capacity. 

The  Department  has  Intervened  In  p.  num- 
ber of  proceedings  before  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission,  in  which  we  have 
argued  for  more  competitive  pricing  of 
transportation  services.  Several  pending 
caaes  appear  to  offer  a  significant  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  about  more  competitive 
pricing  In  the  transportation  sector  These 
caaes  Include  Ex  Parte  270.  Investigation  of 
Railroad  Freight  Rate  Structure  and  Ex 
Parte  287,  Investigation  of  Rate  Bureaus.  In 
addition,  the  Department  Is  considering  In- 
tervention In  Ex  Parte  M  (Sub  8).  Motor 
Common  Carrier  of  Property  Routes  and 
Services,  a  proceeding  in  which  the  Com- 
mission U  Inveatigatmg  the  easing  of  gate- 
way restrictions  to  achieve  fuel  savings. 

Another  problem  associated  with  the 
present  regulatory  system  is  the  restraint 
which  it  creates  upon  Intermodal  conjpeti- 
tlon.  Innartlcular.  we  are  concerned  that 
the  r5g«fctory^  system  has  prohibited  rail- 
road/ from  attracting  traffic  on  which  they 
ararthe  low  cost  toode  of  transportation  and 
lamany  cases  the  mr  -.t  energy  efficient  mode. 
Tfte  Department  is  readying  regulatory  legis- 
lation, which  will  provide  the  railroads  with 
substantially  Increased  fiaxlblllty  in  rate 
setting  In  addition,  we  are  considering  pro- 
viding loan  guarantees  to  upgrade  rail  plant 
capacity  These  actions  should  enable  the  rail 
industry  to  compete  more  effectively  for  the 
-iong-baul  traffic  which  it  can  handle  more 
efficiently  and  with  desirable  fuel  conserva- 
tion effects. 

Finally,  I  should  add  that  we  are  evaliiat- 
Lng  the  increased  use  of  rail  piggybacking  of 
highway  trailers  as  a  means  to  conserve 
energy  For  long  distance  rural  Intercity 
movements,  preliminary  analyses  Indicate 
that  the  fuel  required  for  piggyback  opera- 
tions amounts  to  about  40  percent  less  than 
that  required  for  truck  tractor  operation  for 
the  line-haul  portion  of  the  movement  How- 
ever, in  caaas  where  truck  oomblnationa  must 
travel  substantial  distances  to  and  from 
piggyback  terminals  and  along  congested 
street*,  it  may  tie  that  the  through  haul 
by  truck  on  an  Interstate  highway  wlU  re- 
quire laaa  fuel  Further  analysis  of  the 
facUltiea  and  characteristics  of  the  Intercity 
corridors  U  required  to  assure  that  a  net 
improvement  In  fuel  efficiency  can  be 
achieved  by  rail  piggybacking. 
Sincerely, 

C'.  ATTOX  3.  BaiMBOAX 


SOME    SALIENT    DIFFERENCES    BE- 
TWEEN ISRAEL  AND  \'IETNAM 

Mr  TUNNED'  Mr  President,  Radio 
SUtlon  KNX  In  Lo«  An«el«<.  Calif  .  re- 
cently broadcast  an  editorial  pertaining 
to  America's  foreign  policy 

The  editorial  made  some  Inappropri- 
ate comparlsoTLs  between  our  foreign  pol- 
icy In  Southeast  .Asia  and  our  foreign 
poUcy  in  the  Middle  East. 


My  special  consultant,  Meldon  E.  Le- 
vlne,  was  asked  to  respond  to  that  edi- 
torial. His  response  was  broadcast  on 
November  20.  1973  Because  I  believe  that 
his  response  to  that  editorial  .shed  light 
on  an  Important  subject.  I  a.<;k  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  KNX  editorial  and  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Levlne's  response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MropLK  East  Wabntno 

The  Middle  East  war  Is  another  warning 
to  America 

We  have  a  tendency  to  back  Into  wars. 
That's  what  happened  In  Vietnam.  The  proc- 
ess starts  with  some  equipment  and  advlaon. 
Then,  it  grows  and  grows  Soon,  we  have 
mounted  the  tiger.  We  don't  want  to  stay  on. 
but  we  can't  climb  off. 

The  Middle  East  holds  this  same  danger— 
as  do  many  other  places  in  the  world.  In  the 
Middle  East,  we  have  already  sent  equipment 
and  advisors.  Secretary  Henry  Kissinger  says 
we  might  send  troops  if  the  Russians  did  it 
first. 

In  spite  of  Vietnam's  lesson,  the  war  crisis 
mentality  still  Infects  Washington.  There  is 
the  inclination  to  edge  to  the  brink  at  every 
chance.  Once  there,  It  takes  a  lot  of  blood 
to  bring  us  back.  In  Vietnam.  It  took  60.000 
lives. 

As  of  last  year,  we  had  over  6300  treaties  or 
agreements  with  foreign  countries.  Some  of 
these  could  put  Americana  Into  the  klUlng- 
and-dying   business   again   on    short    notice 

We  believe  America  should  support  the 
countries  in  which  it  believes.  However,  the 
Anierican  people  ought  to  know  who  we're 
committed  to  fight  for  and  under  what  condi- 
tions 

Today,  we  don't  know  that.  We  believe, 
therefore,  a  public  debate  in  Congress  on 
our  foreign  commitments  Is  called  for  and 
now 

KKX  has  urged  this  before.  We  do  ao 
again.  All  our  foreign  commitments  should 
be  out  in  the  open  After  aU.  it's  the  Ameri- 
can who  will  pay  the  bill  for  those  commit- 
ments with  their  lives. 

I  am  responding  to  Mr.  Nicholaw's  edi- 
torial comment  that  the  Mideast  war,  like 
Vietnam,  should  stimulate  a  more  open  for- 
eign policy. 

Tes — we  should  have  a  more  open  for- 
eign policy,  but  not  because  of  any  similarity 
between  Vietnam  and  Israel.  The  two  are 
radically  different 

In  Vietnam.  American  involvement  con- 
tributed to  war.  In  Israel.  It  oontrlbutaa  to 
p«ace. 

In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  supported 
an  unpopular,  repressive,  authoritarian 
dictatorship  Israel,  on  the  other  hand.  U  one 
of  the  world's  most  democratic  govern.Tients. 

In  Vietnam,  the  United  Statea  became  in- 
volved In  a  clvU  war  In  the  name  of  Vlet- 
oamese  Independence,  we  were  fighting  the 
very  people  we  said  we  were  supporting. 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  tiny  but  united 
country  whoee  existence  has  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  and  who  seeks  merely  her  own  sur- 
vival 

Mr  Nlcholaw  and  KNX  ahoiild  be  cau- 
tioned against  falling  Into  the  same  pitfall 
that  brought  us  Vietnam  over-reacting  to 
and  over-generallrlng  atxjut  past  wars.  The 
memory  of  rearmament  after  World  War  I 
brought  appeasement  in  the  1930s  The 
memory  of  appeasement  after  World  War  13 
brought  the  domino  theory  and  Vietnam. 
We  must  not  allow  thoee  tragic  mesM>rles  to 
yield  a  sterUe  laolattonlam  that  will  destroy 
our  friends  please  our  enemle* — and  threat- 
en world  pemc*  America's  national  Interact 
requires  support  for  Israel 
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Israel  Is  and  has  been  one  of  America's 
best  friends  It  would  be  contrary  to  Amer- 
ica's own  self  interest  to  allow  Arab  black- 
mail or  Soviet  threats — or  Inaccurate  oom- 
partsona  to  Vietnam  -to  diminish  our  com- 
mitment to  the  survival  and  the  strength  of 
that  great  nation  and  noble  people. 


BEEF.  CORN.  AND  POOD  PRICES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
year  has  been  a  frustrating  year  for  the 
agricultural  Industry  Worldwide  bad 
weather  In  1972.  combined  with  major 
changes  In  International  trade  policies. 
the  Infamous  Soviet  grain  sale,  and  sig- 
nificant alterations  in  the  world  mone- 
tary situation,  all  forced  a  serious  dis- 
ruption of  world  food  supplies  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  unprecedented  demand. 
American  farmers  have  been  harvesting 
a  record  volume  of  crops,  without  ex- 
periencing the  drop  in  prices  that  usually 
follows  such  harvests. 

In  spite  of  this  production  effort,  the 
absence  of  effective  leadership  from  the 
administration  on  farm  policies  may  well 
result  in  a  continued  increase  in  food 
prices.  The  price  explosion  of  the  past 
year  was  only  aggravated  by  the  admin- 
istration's adamant  refusal  to  modify 
the  setaside  program  in  1972  after  the 
massive  grain  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union 
produced  an  obvious  need  for  greater 
production.  In  addition,  two  separate 
policies  pursued  this  year  by  the  swlmln- 
istration  may  well  push  food  prices  even 
higher  next  spring 

The  first  and  most  significant  mistake 
was  the  beef  freeze  Imposed  8  months 
ago.  The  price  controls  had  the  short- 
term  effect  of  discouraging  cattle  feed- 
ing, causing  serious  beef  shortage?  dur- 
ing the  summer,  increasing  unemploy- 
ment, and  even  black-marketing  in  some 
cities.  It  had  the  long-range  effect  of 
confronting  cattle  feeders,  farmers,  and 
ranchers  with  uncertainty  and  Insecu- 
rity. A  recent  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture survey  emphasized  the  result  of 
that  uncertainty:  34  percent  fewer  cattle 
are  now  being  placed  on  Iowa  farms  for 
fattening  The  farmers  who  held  back 
their  cattle  during  the  freeze,  reacting 
to  normal  market  forces,  have  suffered 
drastic  lasses  because  those  cattle — 
many  of  them  in  overfat  condition — 
flooded  the  market  after  the  freeze  was 
lifted  Some  local  cattle  feeders  are  now 
losing  up  to  $100  per  head  on  fat  cattle, 
and  that  blunt  economic  reality  is  con- 
tinuing to  discourage  cattle  feeders.  The 
real  Impact  of  these  developments  will  be 
felt  again  this  spring  when  supplies  of 
fed  beef  are  obviously  going  to  be  short 
again,  and  supermarket  prices  may  go  to 
record  highs,  causing  another  round  of 
consumer  resistance  packer  he.sltance, 
and  producer  uncertainty 

These  developments  have  been  com- 
plicated by  another  serious  policy  error: 
the  price  controls  on  domestic  fertilizer 
products  The  administration's  adher- 
ence to  prlc*  controls  allowed  foreign 
buyers,  supported  by  highly  subsidised 
agricultural  economies,  to  outbid  Ameri- 
can farmers  in  the  competition  with  de- 
'.alued  American  dollars  fertilizer  By 
the  time  the  administration  finally  rec- 
ognized the  flaws  In  thla  policy  several 
weeks   ago.    foreign    fertilizer    commit- 


ments had  been  made  through  next 
March,  and  we  were  assured  of  export- 
ing at  least  16  percent  of  the  available 
nitrogen  and  24  percent  of  the  phos- 
phate this  year.  Nitrogen  fertilizer  is 
particularly  crucial  to  high  production 
yields  of  com.  and  a  shortage  is  forcing 
many  farmers  to  plant  other  crops.  This 
in  turn  will  result  in  high  prices  and 
eventually  shortages  of  com.  Without 
an  abundant  supply  of  com.  cattle  feed- 
ers will  be  even  more  reluctant  to  raise 
cattle  because  of  the  importance  of  com 
as  a  feedmeal. 

The  administration's  policies  of  the 
past  year  have  served  only  to  whlpsaw 
the  farmer  and  the  rancher  in  a  way 
that  could  generate  severe  shortages  and 
a  disruption  of  the  market,  hurting  both 
the  agricultural  and  consumer  sectors 
of  the  economy.  The  first  edge  of  that 
saw — the  beef  freeze — succeeded  In  slic- 
ing cattle  prices  to  an  economically  un- 
feasible level,  while  the  backlash— the 
price  controls  on  fertilizer  products- 
worked  to  discourage  the  production  of 
the  com  necessarj'  to  feed  the  cattle 
still  being  rai.sed. 

This  trend  Is  carefully  traced  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Times. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pood   Prices:    Farmers   Selling   Corn   After 

Levels  for  Beet  Cattle  Drop 

I  By  Seth  S.  King) 

Baclet,  Iowa,  November  24.— As  hard  as  It 
may  be  for  harried  consumers  to  believe,  the 
price  of  fattened  beef  cattle  had  dropped  bo 
low  this  week  and  the  price  of  com  had  risen 
so  high  that  many  Midwestern  farmers  have 
8topp>ed  feeding  beef  cattle. 

This  vacuum  threatened  to  alter  a  major 
step  in  the  traditional  flow  of  fattened  beef 
from  ranch  to  supermarket  shelf.  If  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  marketed  next  spring  declines 
as  a  reeult,  hou-sewlves  will  again  face  rising 
retail  prices  for  beef. 

"I  figured  It  from  the  obvious  angles  and 
It  BtUl  'penciled  out'  a  loss,"  sadd  Max  Naylor. 
one  of  the  largest  farm  operators  In  this  fer- 
tile region  of  central  Iowa. 

Normally,  at  this  time  of  year,  Mr.  Naylor, 
like  many  other  Iowa  farmers,  buj-s  100  or  so 
calves  or  yearling  steers  from  Western  ranch- 
er*. Part  of  the  com  crop  Just  harvested  In 
Iowa  Is  stuffed  Into  them  and  In  four  or  six 
months  they  should  be  ready  for  market  at 
choice  grade  weights. 

"But  if  you  have  to  pay  55  or  90  cents  a 
pound  for  a  feeder  calf  today  and  have  the 
prospect  of  selling  him  for  39  or  40  cents  a 
pound  next  spring,  after  he's  gained  300  or 
400  pounds  on  your  best  corn,  then  you'll 
lose  money,  "  Mr.  Naylor  explained. 

"Instead,  I  can  sell  the  corn  I'd  have 
put  Into  those  cattle  for  W.13  a  bushel, 
about  twice  what  I  got  last  year."  he  went 
on  "So  why  should  I  take  the  risks  and  do 
all  that  work  for  a  loss  on  cattle  In  April 
when  I  can  be  sure  of  making  more  money 
by  selling  my  corn  right  now?" 

The  stockyard  prices  for  live,  choice  weight 
cattle  dropp«d  this  week  to  an  average  of  (39 
a  100  pounds,  about  the  same  level  they 
reached  last  March  when  President  Nixon 
imposed  price  ceilings  on  wholesale  and  re- 
tail meat 

This  was  a  sharp  decline  from  last  Au- 
gust's high  of  tsess  and  was  caused,  market 
analysts  said,  by  two  factors:  large  n\imbera 
of  heavy  cattle,  held  In  the  fMdlota  untU  tb» 
oelUnga  wwe  Uft«d  in  S^nambcr,  bav*  oow 


Hooded  the  market;  at  the  same  time,  con- 
sumers, whoae  supermarket  prices  have  not 
followed  live  prices  down,  are  resisting  buy- 
ing beef. 

A  recently  published  survey  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  showed  a  34  per  oent 
decline  in  the  nxunber  of  cattle  now  being 
placed  on  Iowa  farms  for  fattening 

This  signaled  another  major  dlaruptlon  by 
next  spring  In  the  traditional  patterns  of 
beef  supply.  It  could  start  live  cattle  prices, 
and  eventually  supermarket  prices,  on  an- 
other upward  swing  next  year.  But  how  far 
up  was  still  a  question. 

Many  of  the  calves  and  yearlings  that  nor- 
mally come  into  Iowa  this  month  will  go,  In- 
stead, Into  the  huge  feedlow  In  the  West  or 
be  held  for  another  six  months  by  thoee 
ranchers  who  can  afford  to  carry  them.  The 
unknown  element  now  is  how  this  will  af- 
fect prices  by   then 

Tliere  were  certainly  no  prospects  this  week 
for  shortages  of  anything  else  farmers  In  the 
Midwest  produce,  only  for  shortages  of  the 
fertilizer  and  perhaps  the  fuel  they  will 
need  to  plant  next  year's  crop  next  spring. 

Mr.  Naylor  was  picking  his  last  20  acres 
of  com.  a  part  of  the  largest  crop  ever  grown 
In  America  .^nd  like  virtually  all  other  farm- 
ers m  the  central  United  States,  he  had 
already  hari-ested  and  stored  the  largest  soy- 
bean crop  he  has  ever  known 

In  addition,  there  were  signs  of  a  smaU 
Increase  In  the  number  of  hogs  being  fed  for 
market  as  farmers  took  advantage  of  prices 
that  are  stUl  the  highest  in  memory,  $41  a 
hundred  pounds  ($27  at  this  time  last  year) . 
This  should  help  hold  oonsumer  pork  prices 
where  they  are  now  or  even  bring  them  down 
a  little. 

IDEAL  WEATHER  NOW 

Unlike  last  year,  when  early  sncwstorms 
and  unusually  wet  fall  weather  delayed  the 
harvest  for  many  farmers,  Mr.  Naylor  and 
his  neighbors  have  picked  their  com  and 
soybeans  under  Ideal  conditions,  saving  the 
expense  and  the  fuel  It  took  last  year  to  dry 
them  for  storage. 

"Even  so.  It's  amazing  that  the  com  and 
soybean  markets  are  still  as  high  as  they 
are  today  "  Mr  Naylor  said  as  he  stood  In 
the  center  of  a  vast,  windswept  cornfield 
watching  an  assistant  direct  a  golden  stream 
of  kernels  from  his  combine  Into  a  hopper 
wagon 

World  demand  for  wheat,  com  and  soy- 
beans has  almost  doubled  today's  prlcee  for 
them,  holding  them  above  what  even  the 
m.oet  optimistic  planners  In  the  Agriculture 
DepEirtment   had  expected. 

"It's  really  surprising  when  you  reallre 
that  we're  producing  record  crops  and  any 
other  time  the  market  would  have  plunged," 
said  Mr  Naylor,  a  qulck-mov'.ng  assertive 
man  who  has  been  fanning  In  central  Iowa 
for  28  years 

As  a  result  of  this  abundance  and  a  high 
market,  net  income  for  American  farmers 
In  1973  is  expected  to  exceed  $24-bUUon, 
nesu-ly  »5-bllllon  more  than  1972,  which  was 
Itself  a  record  income  producer. 

SEKS  RISE  rn  COST'S 

Mr.  Naylor  bellevoe  these  lucrative  markets 
will  hold  for  next  year  too.  but  he  also  seea 
another  increase  in  his  operating  costs  and 
the  threat  of  a  fertUlaer  shortage 

"Right  now  ■we're  plowing  undw  stubble 
and  normally  we  would  be  putting  ammonia 
on  it.  getting  ready  for  next  spring."  be 
said.  "But  fertUleer  is  short;  it's  costing 
twice  what  It  did  last  year,  and  it's  very  dif- 
ficult to  find.  With  acreage  restricUons  off 
and  a  good  market,  a  lot  of  farmers  would 
be  happy  to  do  what  (Agriculture  Secretary 
Karl]  ButE  wants  and  plant  fence- to-fenoe 
next  aprlng.  But  without  ammonia  and  ni- 
trogen fertilisers,  com  ylelda  wUl  drop  40 
per  cent  and  we  may  decide  It  Isnt  worth  U 
to  plant  aU  that  much  more." 

Foreign  demand  for  nitrogen  azkd  pbo*- 
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pciorv:*  poabed  exx>ort  prices  up  beyond 
Amancan  ceUiog  prices,  and  great  quantl- 
tlea  of  the  two  fertilisers  hare  already  been 
sold  abroad.  Autiydrous  ammoDla  la  made 
from  natural  ags.  vblcb  la  already  Ln  abort 
supply. 

Tbe  question  of  whether  to  plant  more 
corn  and  eoybeana  next  spring  la  ]u«t  as  bard 
to  anawer  (or  other  Iowa  farmers. 

Southwest  of  Des  Moines,  near  Van  Meter. 
Robert  B«ur  and  hl«  father  grow  com  and 
soybeans  and  operate  a  large  cattle  feedlot 
CATTLi  ot  caops 

•  We  re  fattening  2.000  head  right  now.  and 
with  an  operation  th4t  big.  well  go  on  .'ced- 
ing that  many  this  winter,  though  a  lot  of 
other  farmers  won't,"  Mr  Baur  told  a  recent 
visitor.  "But  we  have  to  decide  by  next  spring 
whether  we  want  to  pasture  more  cattle  or 
plant  that  land  Instead  in  com  or  soybeans. 

"What  bothers  us  Ls  that  the  housewives 
aren't  buying  beef  at  a  time  when  we're  los- 
ing money  on  fat  cattle  and  the  market  stays 
down.  But  If  we  can't  get  nvore  fertilizer  next 
spring,  can  we  get  enough  corn  or  soybeans 
out  of  additional  land  to  make  It  wortb  tbe 
eflart?" 

Mr.  Naylor  said  moat  farmers  would  not 
have  to  worry  about  a  fuel  shortage  untU 
they  got  ready  for  planting  next  spring. 

"But  If  the  energy  shortages  are  going  to 
slow  down  the  economy,  well  be  feeling  It 
other  ways  before  that. "  he  said.  "I'm  al- 
ready having  trouble  Ondlng  spare  paru  for 
my  Implements  and  I've  already  told  you 
the  troubles  with  fertilizer." 

Mr.  Naylor  shook  bis  head  sadly  and 
sighed. 

■■^or  a  lot  of  tbe  yean  I've  been  farming. 
I  felt  like  I  was  riding  In  the  back  of  the 
bus."  he  said.  "Now,  with  all  this  Income. 
rve  moved  up  to  the  front.  But  It  looks  like 
the  motor  m&y  be  dying  on  us." 


NTXON    ENERGY    PROGRAM    NEEDS 
A  CIL\RGE 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Sun- 
day evening.  November  25.  President 
Nixon  announced  to  the  Nation  a  series 
of  steps  he  Intends  to  take  to  alleviate 
the  current  energy  shortage.  WhUe  I 
welcome  his  Initiative.  I  believe  his  pro- 
posals are  Inadequate  to  deal  with  this 
ever -deepening  crlsl?  They  wUi  result 
In  neither  the  oil  savings  that  are  nec- 
essary, nor  provide  the  basis  for  an  equi- 
table sharing  of  scarcity  by  all  Ameri- 
cans 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  a  much 
stronger  course  of  action  Is  pursued,  and 
pursued  Immediately,  Jobs  will  be  lost, 
homes  will  be  cold,  serious  Inflation  will 
flare  up.  schools  will  be  closed,  and.  In 
general,  there  will  be  economic  and 
human  suffering 

It  Is  time  for  all  public  officials,  the 
President  above  all,  to  let  the  American 
people  tnow.  just  how  serious  a  problem 
we  will  face  this  winter.  It  la  time  to 
tell  It  like  It  Is. 

Precious  time  has  been  fritted  away 
while  our  precarious  national  energy 
situation  has  deteriorated  from  bad  to 
worse  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  an 
alarmist,  but  the  time  for  soft  talk  and 
a  business  as  usiial  approach  has  long 
since  passed 

During  the  first  3  months  of  1974  we 
win  face  the  largest  shortage  of  oil  in 
tKe  history  of  our  Nation  Siich  a  massive 
probJem  will  not  yield  to  rhetoric.  It  will 
only  be  alleviated  by  well  planned  and 
Tigorouj  action   by  gorenunent,  at  ail 


levels,  and  with  the  full  coopeiatlon  of 
the  American  people. 

Last  Sunday  night  the  President's 
rhetoric  was  strong,  but  his  proposals 
were  much  less  so. 

Given  the  urgent  need  to  slow  con- 
sumption and  build  petroleum  slocks  for 
the  months  ahead,  for  example.  I  find 
It  incomprehensible  that  the  administra- 
tion's announced  cuts  of  15  percent  in 
heating  oU  for  residences,  25  percent  for 
commercial  use  and  10  percent  for  in- 
dustrial use,  will  not  be  put  Into  effect 
until  January  1 . 

By  delaying  the  effective  date  to  Jan- 
uary I.  rather  than  December  1,  for  In- 
stance, we  have  lost  the  opportunity  to 
build  up  a  reserve  from  these  proposed 
conservation  measures  of  approximately 
1  billion  gallons  of  oil.  We  are  going  to 
be  in  very  serious  trouble  Indeed,  If  we 
continue  to  move  at  such  a  snail's  pace. 
All  Americans  are  going  to  paj-  the  price 
for  tilts  official  delay  and  apathy. 

The  employment  Impact  of  the  admin- 
istration's decision  to  reduce  the  avail- 
ability of  Jet  fuel  by  25  percent  clearly 
shows  how  serious  the  energy  crisis  really 
Is.  The  well-being  of  our  people  Is  clearly- 
at  stake. 

The  administration's  decision  to  single 
out  the  airline  Industry  for  extraordi- 
nary reductions  in  fuel  use  also  demon- 
strates the  Job  and  economic  losses  that 
result  from  programs  that  do  not  share 
scarcity  on  an  equitable  basis  across  all 
sectors  of  the  American  economy.  Major 
reductions  in  a  few  Industrlea  will  have 
a  much  greater  unemployment  cost  than 
a  more  even  absorr  tlon  of  fuel  scarcity 
by  all  of  our  industries. 

If  the  national  objective  In  dealing 
with  the  energy  crisis  is  to  minimize  the 
loss  of  jobs  and  income  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly my  goal,  then  the  administration 
must  come  forth  with  a  program  of  al- 
location and  equitable  rationing  designed 
to  keep  the  economy  strong  and  Jobs 
plentiful. 

It  is  very  troubling  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's Incomplete  proposals  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  testimony  last  week  of 
his  special  energy  consultant,  Mr  Charles 
DlBona,  before  the  Consumer  Economics 
Subcommittee  which  I  chair. 

Mr  DlBona.  and  other  experts  who 
testified,  painted  a  painfully  grim  pic- 
ture of  the  Nation's  energy  position  for 
the  next  several  months  and  years.  He 
said  that. 

If  we  don't  curtail  the  use  of  heating  oil 
now  ...  by  February  and  March  we  will  have 
drawn  stocks  down  so  drastically  that  we 
would  have  to  cut  heating  oU  use  by  50 "c 
on  the  Sast  Ooast  of  the  VS 

I  might  add  that  Minnesota,  and  other 
States  In  the  Upper  Midwest,  would  be 
forced  to  live  on  very  similar  portions  of 
normal  requirements. 

For  some  reiuon.  this  harsh  prognosis, 
and  that  of  our  Nation's  business  lead- 
ers who  see  unemployment  rates  of  up  to 
8  percent  as  a  result  of  fuel  shortages, 
has  not  been  reflected  In  the  programs 
that  have  been  announced  thus  far  by 
the  administration. 

Perhaps  a  few  weekends  in  Minnesota 
or  New  England,  rather  than  In  sunny 
San  Clemente  or  Key  Blsca^-ne  would  re- 
mind the  President  of  what  it  means  to 


be  cold.  I  assure  you  that  many  of  mv 
constituents  would  gladly  exchange 
places  (or  a  few  days — or  the  entire 
winter  for  that  matter 

Mr.  DlBona  called  for  immediate  Mic- 
tion to  conserve  energy  and  warned  that 
If  we  do  not  take  strong  measures  we 
can  "wait  until  spring  and  then  fall  off 
the  cliff." 

The  President's  message  certainly  did 
not  convey  this  sense  of  urgency  and 
Impending  disaster.  The  measures  an- 
nounced certaimy  will  not  prevent  us 
from  "going  over  the  cliff"  In  early  1974 

President  Nixon  had  the  opportunity 
Sunday  night  to  elicit  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  their  full  cooperation  In  the 
kind  of  aggressive  conservation  pro- 
gram that  we  need,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  possibility  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
rationing.  In  fact  he  could  have  tied 
these  two  approaches  closely  together  for 
all  of  our  people  to  understand.  This  he 
failed  to  do. 

The  President,  I  feel,  should  have 
leveled"  with  the  public  the  way  his  ad- 
visers did  before  our  subcommittee.  His 
own  experts  told  us  that,  unless  the  vol- 
untary compliance  system  of  conserva- 
tion works  and  unless  the  mandatory 
allocation  system  works,  they  are  going 
to  put  In  rationing  This  is  the  essential 
message  that  I  believe  the  American 
people  need  to  be  given  It  will  not  be 
easy,  but  this  Is  the  moment  when  lead- 
ership has  to  be  exercised. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
firmly  outline  to  the  public  exactly  what 
will  \3e  done  to  cut  bcu^k  on  our  demand 
for  oil  to  the  likely  level  of  supply  We 
must  tell  our  homeowners  and  our  busi- 
nesses exactly  how  much  oil,  gas,  and 
other  fuels  they  will  receive  during  the 
next  3  or  4  months. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  planning  for 
energy  use  can  be  done,  including  plsui- 
ning  on  how  to  conserve  energy.  With 
a  known  level  of  su:jply  over  a  period 
of  several  months,  all  kind  of  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  to  live  within  supply 
constraints  with  the  minimum  possible 
disruption.  I  believe  we  must  do  whatever 
is  needed,  today,  to  provide  individuals 
and  organizations  with  Information  with 
which  to  plan  and  an  individual  incen- 
tive to  conserve 

If  the  only  way  to  let  people  know  how 
much  heating  oil,  gasoline,  natural  gas. 
and  other  fuels  they  can  count  on  this 
winter  is  through  rationing — so  be  it. 

No  one  likes  rationing.  I  know  it  Is 
not  easy  and  has  many  drawbacks  But. 
sometimes  these  tough  decisions  simply 
must  be  made  because  the  cogLs  of  fail- 
ing to  do  so  are  so  great  I  believe  we 
have  reached  that  point  in  the  current 
eneri?y  crisis  Unless  we  begin  now  to 
equitably  ration  fuel,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, we  will  go  through  a  winter  of  cold 
homes  and  schools,  more  Joblessness  than 
at  any  time  since  the  depression,  soar- 
ing scarcity  Induced  Inflation,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  calamities  for  the  Ameri- 
can r>eople 

Another  fact  that  all  of  us  must  keep 
clearly  in  mind  Ls  that  the  energy  crlsl.s 
will  not  fade  away  with  the  spring 
Energy  scarcity  wlU  be  with  us  for  years 
to  come  with  or  without  continuation  of 
the  Arai  embargo  on  oil  e.xports. 


Therefore,  while  we  must  move  urgent- 
ly on  the  short-term  crises  with  ccaiser- 
vatlon  measures  and  cutbacks  In  con- 
sumption this  winter,  we  must  begin  now 
to  move  to  solve  our  Initial  long-term 
energy  supply  problem.  Our  Nation  must 
mount  a  massive  national  effort  of  energy 
:  t-search  and  development  that  will  make 
our  country  .self-sufflcient  in  fuel  and 
energy  as  soon  a.s  possible. 

This  Is  a  task  that  will  require  the  full 
commitment  of  our  Nation,  if  its  goal  Is 
to  be  reached.  We  must  begin  today  to 
fire  the  imagination  of  our  people  to 
this  critical  goal  It  will  require  all  of 
the  qualities  of  leadership  that  our  pub- 
lic officials  can  master.  It  will  not  be 
easy,  but  it  is  a  challKige  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  cannot  afford  to  Ignore. 

Mr  President,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
also  like  to  register  my  strong  exception 
to  the  President's  Implication  in  recent 
remarlcs  that  the  Congress  has  been 
"dragging  its  feet "  on  the  energy  crlsLs. 
This  IS  simply  not  true.  I  completely 
agree  with  a  recent  Wa£hlngton  Post 
editorial  which  concluded. 

We  are  seeing,  in  fact,  an  extraordinary 
demonstration  of  Congressional  Initiative. 

If  our  Nation  manages  to  survive  this 
winter  without  economic  chaos  smd  sub- 
stantial personal  suffering,  it  will  only 
be  because  Congress  has  forced  a  reluc- 
tant administration  to  "Wte  the  bullet." 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  November  25.  entitled  "The  President. 
Congress,  and  Energy,"  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  by  Tim  O'Brien  on 
November  26.  entitled  "Jobless  Rise  Seen 
in  Crisis,  "  be  printed  in  their  entirety 
at  this  point  In  the  Record 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 27,  entitled  "Energy  Men  Find 
Nixon  Plan  Weak  '  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Al.so,  an  article  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  and  another  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
(Pnsm  the  Washington  Post.  Nov    38,  1973) 

ThX    PsESIDKNT.    roNGRFSS      aKD    ENXRGT 

To  get  through  the  coming  year  without 
excessive  economic  damage,  the  country  Is 
going  to  need  new  energy  legislation  of  great 
range  and  strength.  It  la  legislation  that  will 
sharply  afTect  all  of  us,  and  public  attitudes 
toward  the  rules  will  be  crucial.  That  kind 
of  legislation  requires  close  and  continuous 
cooperation  between  the  White  House  and 
Congress  Since  these  statements  are  obvious 
to  the  point  of  being  truisms.  Mr  Nlxon"s 
current  aggressive  hostility  toward  Congress 
becomes  all  the  more  mystifying.  He  Is  now 
pursuing  a  vehement  campaign  to  blame  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  energy  shortages  on 
Congress  and  Its  Democratic  leaders,  while 
simultaneously  asking  them  for  more  help. 
His  appearance  before  the  Associated  Press 
managing  editors  a  week  ago  was  a  ptarticu- 
larly  egregious  example 

He  sent  Congress  a  message  last  AprU,  he 
Raid  And  what  happened?  "I  asked  them  for 
seven  pieces  of  legislation  to  deal  with 
energy  One  has  reached  my  desk,  the  Alaska 
plpelliM  I  signed  it  The  other  six,  I  hope 
they  act  before  they  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas .  .  fhe  Presldsnt  warned  In  AprU,  the 
Congress  did  not  act  and  now,  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  get  away  from  some  of  these 


other  diversions  if  they  have  time  and  get 
on  to  this  energy  crisis."  This  accusation  sug- 
gests Mr.  NUon  la  not  fully  briefed  on  his 
own  program. 

One  of  thoee  six  pending  bills  of  which 
he  spKJke  would  provide  compensation  for  the 
companies  that  held  the  canceled  drlUlng 
leases  In  tbe  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  It  la  not 
en  energy  bUl  at  all,  but  rather  a  compen- 
sation bUl.  And  where  Is  It  now?  The  admin- 
istration withdrew  it.  four  days  tiefore  Mr 
Nixon's  appearance  tiefore  tbe  manaiging 
editors 

Another  of  the  six  AprU  proposals  was  a 
tax  credit  to  encourage  exploratory  oil  drUl- 
Ing.  But  rising  oU  prices  over  the  last  six 
months  have  set  off  a  tremendous  explora- 
tion boom  that  Is  currently  Umlted  only  by 
the  severe  shortages  In  drUllng  equipment 
and  casing  pipe  Whatever  the  circumstances 
of  last  AprU.  further  tax  credits  are  hardly 
required  now  StUl  another  of  the  April  pro- 
posals was  to  develop  deep  water  ports  to 
unload  huge  tankers  bringing  us  crude  oil 
from,  mainly,  the  Arab  countries.  Current 
developmente  In  the  Mideast  seem  to  have 
diminished  the  urgency  of  the  8up>erport  bill 
Mr.  NUon  has  quite  rightly  proclaimed  in- 
dep>endence  In  fuel  supply  to  be  a  national 
goal.  But  If  we  are  buUdlng  toward  inde- 
jjendence  of  supply,  do  we  also  need  super- 
ports  for  Arabian  oU  ?  It  does  not  appear  that 
anyone  In  the  administration  has  seriously 
addressed  the  question.  Mr.  Nixon  was  mere- 
ly scoring  a  polemical  point  refleilvely  and 
recklessly. 

One  of  the  April  proposals  would  have 
simplified  site  selection  and  approval  for 
electric  generating  plants.  Another  would 
have  set  new  standards  for*,  strip  miners. 
Both  are  moving  slowly  because  they  raise 
difficult  Issues  of  environmental  protection, 
conservation  and  safety.  Neither  of  them  of- 
fers any  very  sudden  relief  of  the  shortagea 

Of  all  seven  of  Mr.  Nixon's  April  proposals. 
there  was  only  one — the  bUl  to  der<^gulate 
natural  gas — that  would  have  helped  the 
country  this  winter.  It  might  have  helped 
quite  a  lot  But  It  Is  stalemated  for  reasons 
that  Illustrate  the  central  defect  in  the  ad- 
ministration's whole  approach  to  energy  leg- 
islation 

The  case  for  deregulating  gas  gets  stronger 
as  the  price  of  oU  rises.  Of  the  three  basic 
fuels — coal.  oU  and  gas — only  one  la  regu- 
lated. The  wider  the  gap  between  the  low 
price  of  gas  and  the  high  prices  of  competing 
fuels,  the  more  the  gas  shortage  la  aggra- 
vated. But  the  Issue  of  deregulation  Is  a 
familiar  one,  and  it  Is  perfectly  clear  that 
Congress  wUl  not  act  until  it  has  a  bUl  that 
adequately  responds  to  the  legitimate  and 
well-founded  fears  of  cor^umsrs. 

Any  successful  bill  will  have  to  contain 
guarantees  that  gas  rates  wUl  not  continue  to 
favor  Industry  by  loading  the  whole  rise  on 
householders.  It  win  also  have  to  assure  con- 
sumers that  the  continental  pipelines  cannot 
be  used  to  destroy  competition  among  pro- 
ducers Several  congressional  committees  are 
working  on  legislation  that  can  answer  tboee 
doubts.  But  they  are  not  getting  much  help 
from  the  administration .  which  tends  to  view 
amendments  aa  evidence  of  insubordination. 

The  most  valuable  energy  legislation  en- 
acted this  year  has  been  the  oil  allocation 
authority,  which  was  neither  sought  nor, 
until  last  week,  even  supported  by  the  Nixon 
administration  It  was  originally  put  forward 
by  Sen  Thomas  P  Eagleton  (D-Mo  )  and 
tacked  as  an  amendment  onto  the  wage  and 
price  control  bill  last  April.  The  administra- 
tion disliked  the  Idea  at  the  time,  but  that 
legislation  enabled  them  to  begin  fuel  oU  al- 
location last  month. 

Last  week  tbe  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize gasoline  rationing  President  Nixon 
first  asked  for  this  authorlaatlon  on  Not.  7. 
The  bUl  that  tbe  SenaU  passed  was  Intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wasb.)  on 
Oct    18.  We  are  seeing.  In  fact,  an  extraordi- 


nary demonstration  of  congressional  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  Nixon's  April  message  had,  in  general, 
one  pervasive  defect  that  explains  the  meager 
re8p>onse.  It  Is  a  matter  of  balance.  AH  of  his 
proposals  benefited  the  oil  and  coal  com- 
panies, heavily  and  obviously.  Some  of  them 
clearly  benefited  the  public  as  weU.  But  tbe 
circumstance  that  they  all  came  down  in 
favor  of  the  same  set  of  interests  gave  the 
message  a  dismaying  lopsldedness.  If  citizens 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  much  higher  prloei 
and  tolerate  lower  environmental  standards, 
they  would  like  to  see  some  sign  that  the 
comparUes  are  going  to  have  to  give  a  Uttle 
too.  "There  was  no  hint  of  it  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
AprU  address,  and  not  much  in  any  of  the 
subsequent  addresses.  That,  at  bottom,  Is 
why  his  propoeals  do  not  get  rapid  action  In 
the  midst  of  shortages  that  even  he  now  ac- 
knowledges do  constitute  a  crisis. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  26,  1973J 

JOBIXSS    RiSS    SSZN    IN    CXISIS 

(By  Tim  O'Brien) 

OU  company  executives  yesterday  forecast 
a  rlae  In  VS>.  unemployment  to  8  per  cent 
unless  the  Arab  oU  embargo  is  ended,  and 
one  of  them  said  he  seea  a  risk  of  war  be- 
tween the  big  powers  unless  a  Mideast  peace 
settlement  is  reached  within  a  year 

John  Swearmgen,  board  chairman  of 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  Indiana,  said  If  the  Arab 
oU  embargo  persists,  the  nation  wUl  experi- 
ence fuel  shortages  of  about  20  per  cent, 
leading  to  unemployment  rates  as  high  as 
8  per  cent. 

Board  chairmen  Stewart  C<Mt  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  and  John  D.  Harper  of  Alcoa 
aluminum  company  agreed  that  unemploy- 
ment rates  may  reach  8  per  cent  If  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  continues  and  If  UJ8.  Industries 
have  to  cut  back  production. 

The  three  industry  leaders  appeared  on 
the  television  program  "Issues  and  Answers" 
(ABC,  WMAL). 

Swearlngen  said  he  Is  optimistic  that  there 
wUl  be  "some  sort  of  a  political  accommoda- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  within  12  mrantha."' 

"'II  there's  not,"  he  said,  "the  sltuatton 
over  there  Is  going  to  be  so  tense  and  so  tight 
we're  going  to  be  on  the  v«ge  of  a  real  con- 
flagration which  would  Involve  the  major 
powers  as  well  aa  the  minor  ones  that  are 
already  in  the  Middle  Bast."' 

'I  think  we  run  this  risk,  and  It'a  a  very 
serious  risk,"  he  said. 

Asked  If  he  agreed  with  this  asseosment, 
Bethlehem  Steel  chairman  Cort  said,  "I  would 
agree  with  Jcrfin  that  the  poeslbUlty  Is  there." 

"I  think  you  see  evidence  here  now." 
Swearlngen  said,  "of  the  dependence  cA 
Japan,  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  on  Middle  East  cU,  and  whoever  con- 
trols this  oU  and  has  access  to  It  really  has 
a  knee  on  the  Adam's  apple  of  the  Indus- 
trialized West  "• 

Charles  DlBona,  a  special  adviser  to  the 
President  on  energy  policy,  said  the  Nixon 
administration  la  "trying  to  keep  people's 
Jobs,  to  keep  people  working"  despite  the 
fuel  shortages. 

Swearlngen  said  that  whUe  the  bulk  of  the 
current  4.5  per  cent  unemployment  rate  Is 
among  young  people,  the  "'real  brunt"  of 
possible  cutbacks  In  industrial  employment 
«ill  fall  on  the  married  working  men. 

MeanwhUe.  In  response  to  the  President's 
new  package  of  emergency  energy  measxirea. 
Rep  SUvlo  O.  Oonte  (R-Maas  )  nid  the  ac- 
tions were  "too  little  and  too  late." 

The  closing  of  gasoline  service  stations  on 
Sundays,  he  said,  will  "probably  not  mean 
that  much,  because  people  will  gas  up  on 
Saturdays  "  He  said  the  gas  station  closings 
zoM.y  have  some  impact  on  people  planning 
long  drives  over  the  weekend. 

J  Kay  Aldoua,  an  otBctal  with  the  Amer- 
ican AutomobUe  Association,  said  the  serv- 
ice station  closings  "will  undoubtedly  have 
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a  severe  kdverae  effect  oo  motoring  and 
bualnesees    dependent    on    motoring." 

He  Mid  buameaaaa  dependent  on  tour- 
tarn— hoteU.  roadside  reet*ur&nte.  moteta. 
recreation  are»«.  tourut  attraction* — 'may 
have  a  hard  time  of  it  " 

In  addition,  he  said,  •'some  bualneasM 
that  you  don't  ordinarily  aaaoclate  with  the 
automobile  may  suffer  Ice  cream  parlor*, 
movie  theaters  and  the  roadside  antique 
shops  tn  New  England  that  thrive  on  Sun- 
day trade  wUl  feel  it  " 

Charles  B  Lasted,  president  of  the  National 
Congrees  of  Petroleum  Retailers,  said  the 
Sunday  cloalngs  will  not  seriously  add  to  the 
problem*  of  service  station  owners  "Many 
of  the  dealers  are  closing  already  because 
of  the  cutback  in  our  product." 

Blnsted  said  his  organization,  which  In- 
cludes over  80.000  service  stations  nation- 
wide, endorses  the  Sunday  cloelngs  In  prefer- 
once  to  gasoline  rationing  or  new  gasoline 
taxee. 

Reacting  to  the  home  heating  oU  allocation 
plan  announced  yesterday.  Conte  said  New 
England,  "with  our  terribly  severe  winters, 
is  going  to  be  hurt.  Seventy  per  cent  of  our 
homes  there  are  dependent  on  heating  oil." 

Conte  urged  quick  steps  to  ration  gasoline. 

As  the  President  anno\inced  his  new  energy 
measures,  a  Senate  subcommittee  was  pre- 
paring for  hearings  to  examine  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  energy  crisis. 

The  energy  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  will  consider  legislation 
to  tax  both  fuel  consumption  and  fuel  im- 
ports, with  the  revenue  going  to  a  special 
energy  research  and  development  trust  fund. 

The  hearings  wUl  begin  Tuesday  with  the 
testimony  of  John  A.  Love,  the  President's 
chief  energy  adviser.  Scheduled  later  In  the 
week  Is  Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shult». 

(From  the  New  York  TUnes.  Nov.  TT,  19781 
TtXTtMOT    Mk»     Turo    Nexon     Pljln     Wsak — 

BXJSIKXSSMEU,        KCONOMTSTS        INSJST       VS. 

NkKua  annunat  M»AST3«rs  To  Savx  FtrxL 
(By  WUllam  D  Smith) 

President  NUon  Is  not  moving  fast  enough 
or  far  enotigh  to  meet  the  nation's  energy 
problems,  according  to  economists,  business- 
men and  oU  Industry  experts. 

The  President's  message  of  Sunday  night 
was  generally  rated  constructive,  but  the 
praise  was  faint  and  the  criticism  was  fre- 
quent. 

Indeed,  several  well-known  economists 
said  they  had  not  taken  the  time  to  watch 
the  President's  meaaage  because  they 
thought  the  Administration  was  not  yet  will- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  realltlea  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Congress  also  was  criticized  In  meeting 
the  nation's  energy  for  Its  role— or  lack  of 
role — problems. 

■'njLrvsQ  poLmca'' 

TTtttwUiI  Cook,  chief  executive  of  the 
American  Electric  Power  Company,  the  na- 
tion's largest  investor-owned  electric  utility 
system,  said : 

"Both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
should  stop  playing  politics  with  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  very  serious  situation.  Th«  Pres- 
ident should  stop  trying  to  shift  the  blanM 
for  the  crisis  to  Congress,  and  Congress 
should  stop  trying  to  pin  It  on  the  White 
House." 

Prof.  M.  A.  Adelman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  Is  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  oil  economists,   asserted: 

"The  AdmL-ilstratlon  continues  to  fall  to 
address  Itself  to  the  problenu  President 
Nlzon  ta  dragging  his  fast  because  he  knows 
the  necBSiary  measures  will  be  unpopular. 
Ha  U  so  unpopular  now  that  be  feels  be  can- 
not afford  to  do  anything  that  wUl  alienate 
mor«  people." 

SXKIMAB    COKSBTSUS 

A  seminar  on  the  economic  impact  of  the 
energy  crisis  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Plaza 


Hotsl  by  the  Oeocgetown  University  Canter 
for  Strategic  and  Internationa]  Studies  The 
seminar  brought  unanimous  support  for  ra- 
tioning as  soon  as  possible  at^d  sharply 
blglaer  prices  for  petroleum  products 

The  panallata  ware  Jack  H.  Bridges  of  the 
Georgetown  osntar;  A  J.  Meyer,  profeasor  of 
Middle  Kastem  studies  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity: Bdward  Symonds.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  City  Bank:  Edward 
B.  Walker,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Oulf  OU  Corporation,  and  Murray  L.  Welden- 
baum,  economics  professor  at  Washington 
University  and  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  They  Indicated  that  they 
considered  the  President's  actions  too  late 
and  too  little 

"Well,  at  least  the  Administration  is  be- 
ginning to  admit  It  Is  a  crisis."  Mr  Bridges 
said. 

TWO    BIG    9UaSliONS 

Dr     Weldenbaum    asserted : 

"You  do  not  win  popularity  contests  by 
saying  It,  but  we  need  a  stiff  Increase  in 
energy  prices  In  the  United  States.  Higher 
prices  win  Induce  larger  domestic  production 
of  fuels — which  is  something  the  advocates 
of  rationing  as  the  panacea  are  Just  overlook- 
ing— and  also  bring  about  a  needed  curtail- 
ment of  consumption.  There  are  two  Impor- 
tant policy  questions  that  arise:  Who  gets 
the  benefits  of  the  price  Increases  and  what 
happens  to  poor  and  middle-Income  p>eople7  " 

Implied  criticism  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage was  seen  In  some  of  the  comments  by 
executives  of  major  oU  corporations. 

Maurice  F.  QranvUle.  chalrmsLn  of  Texaco, 
Inc  ,  said; 

"In  fully  supporting  the  Prssldent's  pro- 
gram, we  must  recognise,  as  he  did.  that 
these  steps,  even  if  completely  successful, 
will  offset  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  an- 
ticipated shortage  of  17  per  cent  (In  crude  oU 
and  petroleum  products].  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
take  more  far-reaching  steps  to  bring  the 
consumption  of  oil  products  under  control 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a  direct  and  poetttve 
manner  ■■ 

"sxvxxt  MXAScraKS' 

Robert  O  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  At- 
lantic Richfield  Company,  supported  the 
President's  program  but  added,  "Our  assess- 
ment of  the  energy  situation  Indicates  that 
more  severe  measures  will  be  required  be- 
for  the  end  of  the  year  If  we  are  to  avoid 
a  critical  shortage  of  fuels  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter." 

The  President's  omission  of  heavy  fuel  oil 
and  natural  gas  from  his  message  drew  com- 
ments from  some  observers.  John  Llchtblau, 
head  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foundation,  said; 

"In  an  energy  shortage  we  should  look  at 
all  fuels.  Only  13  mllUon  of  the  approxi- 
mately SO  million  homes  in  the  nation  are 
heated  by  oil.  More  than  twice  as  many  are 
heated  by  natural  gas.  If  gas  heat  were  also 
cut  back,  the  saving  would  be  considerable 
It  would  present  technical  problems,  but  it 
can  and  should  be  done. 

'"What  many  people  don't  seem  to  realize 
Is  that  the  whole  energy  problem  Is  Inter- 
related and  Is  not  Just  a  question  of  one 
fuel — oil." 

"WATCHTUL   WArrtMO" 

Otto  Eckstein,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  from  1964  to 
lOfifl  and  who  now  heads  Data  Resources, 
Inc.,  an  economic  research  organization,  sug- 
gested that  the  "interesting  part"  of  the 
President's  talk  was  that  It  showed  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  "pursuing  a  policy  of  watch- 
ful waiting" 

The  steps  announced  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Eckstein  said,  are  only  a  "partial  solution." 
Whether  the  strategy  "will  get  us  through 
the  winter  okay  depends  on  how  long  it 
takes  to  get  the  oil  embargo  undone,"  he 
said. 

TUford    Oalnes,    chief    economist    of    the 


Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  pre- 
dicted a  real  growth  rate  of  near  zero  for  the 
United  States  In  1974  partially  because  of 
the  energy  situation.  He  said  that  President 
Nixon's  proposals  would  An  nttle  to  improve 
this  general  economic  outlook 

"The  Oovemment  must  make  tough  deci- 
sions and  Individuals  must  make  tough  de- 
cisions, Mr  Oalns  said  "I  am  sitting  now 
at  home  wearing  a  sweater,  and  the  thermo- 
stat In  my  house  will  not  rise  above  66  de- 
grees this  winter." 

IMPACT    CNCSSTAtN 

Lelf  H  Olsen,  chief  economist  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank,  wariied  against  too  much 
pessimism  about  the  economy  because  of  the 
energy  situation  He  agreed  that  energy  cut- 
backs would  reduce  the  nation's  real  growth 
In  1974.  but  he  commented 

"I  don't  think  that  anyone  knows  exactly 
what  Impact  the  energy  situation  will  have, 
and  some  of  the  figures  that  have  been  pre- 
sented have  not  been  fully  thought  out" 

A  representative  of  the  Coi.tlnentai  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  and  TYust  Company 
voiced  the  opinion  that  the  energy  shortages 
would  not  be  severe  and  there  would  not  be  a 
recession,  "given  reasonable  public  policies 
and  some  voluntary  private  restraint." 

John  M  Huemmrich.  executive  director  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers, contended  that  President  Nixon's  plan 
to  require  filling  stations  to  close  on  Sundays 
was  discriminatory  and  would  not  work  even 
though  most  of  the  statloii  operators  would 
cooperate  He  said  the  President  was  "trying 
to  put  the  burden  of  the  ener^ry  shortage  on 
the  service  station  Industry.  " 

I  From  the  MlnneapolU  Star,  Nov   16,  1973] 
Frix    Lack   CorLD   Cost   3<J.OOO   Jose — 8tat« 

PtJkNHiNG    An)E    TSLLS    STTTJATIOW    TO    LSOIS- 
LATOaS 

(By  Peter  Ackerberg) 

The  fuel  shortage  could  cost  36,000  Mlnne- 
sotans  their  Jobs,  Increasing  unemploymen*. 
3  percent,  state  legislators  were  told  yester- 
day 

Edward  Hunter,  assistant  director  of  the 
state  planning  agency,  made  the  unemploy- 
ment projection  during  an  informal  briefing 
to  legislators. 

He  said  that  as  chairman  of  the  State  Man- 
power Planning  Council  he  has  directed  the 
staff  to  study  which  Industries  and  communi- 
ties will  feel  the  brunt  of  unemployment 
caused  by  fuel  shortages. 

"We  can  expect  substantially  higher  unem- 
ployment,"  Hunter  said. 

"The  State  Department  of  Manpower  Ser- 
vices said  today  that  61,600  persona  were  un- 
employed In  October  out  of  a  total  state  work 
force  of  18  million.  The  unemployed  now 
make  up  3  6  percent  of  the  actual  work  force 
or  6  jjercent  of  the  seasonally  adjusted  work 
force,  a  department  spokesman  said 

Earlier  yesterday,  spokeanicn  for  various 
Industries  and  labor  unions  told  the  House 
General  Legislation  Committee  that  short- 
ages of  propane  and  dlesel  fuel  could  mean 
curtailment  of  construction  projects  and  loss 
of  Jobs. 

Propane  Is  used  to  keep  cement  warm  while 
It  cures  and  dlesel  fuel  Is  used  to  power  heavj 
construction  equipment. 

Orvllle  Evenson.  business  agent  for  a  ce- 
ment masons'  union,  said  the  layoffs  will  re- 
sult In  rising  welfare  rolls  and  a  drain  on 
unemployment  compensation  funds  "If  this 
thing  mushrooms  like  the  ways  It's  going  to 
mushroom  ' 

Peter  Price,  a  vice-president  of  North  Star 
Steel  Co,  said  a  40-to-60-day  shutdown  of 
his  firm's  plant  In  St  Paul  seems  likely  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  fuel  suppllee 

In  South  St  Paul  yesterday,  the  president 
of  Van  Hoven  Co,  processor  of  350, 00<) 
pounds  dally  of  wastes  from  meat  processlnjf 
plants,  said  his  operation  has  enough  fue; 
f-^r  10  days.  The  plant  will  have  to  close,  said 
Edwara   Van  U^'en,  if  emergency  fuel  sup- 


piles  V  not  sutborlxed  by  the  state's  civil 

defense  office 

Van  Hoven  said  he  has  asked  the  dvU  de- 
fense office  for  31,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  for 
the  remainder  of  this  month  and  63,000  gal- 
lons for  each  of  the  next  two  months. 

He  said  three  South  St  Paul  meat  proces- 
sors, which  employ  a  total  of  about  600  peo- 
ple, would  have  to  close  If  hU  plant  stops 
operating,  because  there  won't  be  any  way 
to  dispose  of  the  packing-house  wastes. 

Van  Hoven  said  the  fuel  Is  required  for 
cooking  and  sterilizing  the  animal  wastes 

James  Erchul.  state  Civil  Defense  director, 
told  the  House  committee  that  he  is  hav- 
ing trouble  convincing  people  there  Is  an 
energy  crisis 

"People  don't  really  trust  the  Idea  there  Is 
a  shortage,"  Erchul  said 

He  said  some  people  believe  It's  a  gimmick 
to  raise  the  price  of  petroleum. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Nov.  18, 
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EjiXECT   Shobtaok  To  AmcT  SxATrs 

ECONOMY 

(By  Charles  B.  McFadden) 

The  possibility  of  the  energy  crunch  cur- 
tailing Industry  and  causing  Joblessness  In 
the  Upper  Midwest  Is  much  greater  now  than 
before  the  recent  cutoff  of  Arab  oil. 

Some  Impact  on  the  Upper  Midwest  econ- 
omy Is  Inevitable  unless  the  oil  shortage 
can  be  offset  by  rigorous  energy  conserva- 
tion, according  to  numerous  specialists  Inter- 
viewed last  week 

It  is  touch  and  go — with  a  lot  depending 
on  the  severity  of  the  winter— whether  con- 
servation can  prevent  a  major  Impact  on  In- 
dustry. Economlsu  and  others  agree  that 
consumers,  home  owners  and  wage  earners 
are,  for  the  moment,  the  key  to  successful 
conservation. 

Although  Industry  has  generally  pledged 
Itself  to  conserve  energy,  the  main  push  is 
for  cutbacks  in  the  consumer  areas,  especial- 
ly home  heating  and  private  car  driving.  That 
hopefully  will  Insulate  Industry  and  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  the  energy  shortage  on 
production  and  employment. 

"At  the  outset,  we  are  going  to  try  to  take 
It  out  of  the  consumer's  hide.  In  a  sense,  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  a  slowdown  in  the  Indus- 
trial process,"  said  Haney  Daniels,  vice  presi- 
dent and  economist  of  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis. 

"I  don't  know  if  that  Is  going  to  be 
enough.  In  the  Upper  Midwest  we  have  to 
worry  more  than  others  because  of  the  sever- 
ity of  winter.  If  we  have  prolonged  jyerlods 
of  extreme  cold  weather.  It  seems  to  me  we 
would  have  to  be  very  worried  about  the 
possibility  of  Industry  having  to  shut  down 
and  lay  off  people" 

James  Erchul,  state  Civil  Defense  director, 
said  he  has  revised  his  estimate  of  the  short- 
age of  fuel  oil  facing  Minnesota  since  the 
curtailment  of  Mideast  oil  shlpmenU." 

Previously  he  had  estimated  that  supplies 
of  fuel  oil  would  fall  at  least  10  percent  short 
of  demand. 
Last  week  he  said  the  shortage  will  be  closer 
to  35  percent. 

Part  of  that  will  be  caused  by  Increased 
demand  The  rest,  abtiut  15  percent,  will  re- 
sult from  the  Mideast  cutoff  and  its  "ripple" 
effect — the  curtailment  of  Imports  from 
Western  Europe 

Erchul  said  that  cutbacks  In  Industry  are 
"very  definitely"  a  possibility,  but  he  said 
that  "a  shortage  of  15  to  35  percent  does  not 
have  to  be  a  real  big  hardship  If  everybody 
follows  a  good  strict  conservation  program" 

"We  can  save  enough  to  get  by  this  win- 
ter so  far  as  anything  we  can  foresee  right 
now." 

Erchul  said  he  believes  gas  rationing  would 
help  immeasurably,  but  doesn't  think  oU  ra- 
tioning is  desirable  or  necessary  at  present. 

Economists.  Industry  and  state  officials 
said  that  while  the  Upper  Midwest  may  avoid 


the  actual  shutdowns  of  plants,  it  Is  Ukely 
that  prolonged  severe  weather  oould  mean 
shorter  work  days  and  fewer  work  days  per 
week 

A  survey  of  some  35  major  Industries  re- 
vealed that  a  certain  calm  prevailed  before 
the  Arab  embargo  a  month  ago  Now,  genu- 
ine concern  Is  felt  by  at  least  a  quarter  of 
those  Interviewed  and  others  are  rethinking 
their  situations 

Asked  if  they  foresee  employees  working 
shorter  hours  or  being  laid  off,  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.  and  Control 
Data  Corp  officials  answered  that  It  U  "pos- 
sible " 

The  3M  Co  has  18,000  employes  In  the 
Twin  Cities  area  and  Control  Data  has  5,000. 

Other  Industries  either  answered  "pas- 
slble  ■  or  "not  at  this  time"  to  the  question 
of  anticipated  curtailments  affecting  working 
hours 

The  survey  was  made  among  large-volume 
natural-gas  cu.stomers  with  interruptlble 
service  contracts.  Their  alternate  fuel  Is  pre- 
dominantly oU. 

In  the  Twin  Cities,  Industry  depends  about 
60  percent  on  oil  and  propane,  30  percent  on 
gas  and  10  percent  on  coal. 

Almost  all  of  those  using  oil  as  an  alternate 
to  gas  said  their  storage  tanks  are  fuU,  or 
nearly  so.  imd  about  one-fourth  reported 
they  had  Increased  their  storage  cap>aclty. 

Honeywell  Inc.,  in  Minneapolis,  reported  an 
increase  of  oU  storage  capacity  of  200  per- 
cent; Plllsbury  Co.,  260  percent,  and  Minne- 
apolis Mollne,  100  percent.  The  Mlnneap>olls 
Star  and  Tribune  Company  Is  adding  two 
30,000-gaUon  tanks,  which  wlU  bring  Its  fuel- 
oU  storage  capacity  to  70,000  gallons. 

Most  of  the  companies  surveyed  said  they 
believe  they  have  adequate  storage  capacity 
or  purchase  commitments  to  carry  them  over 
any  anticipated  period  of  Interruption  of 
natural  gas. 

Northern  States  Power  Co  last  summer 
notified  Its  large-volume  customers  on  Inter- 
ruptlble contracts  that  they  may  be  with- 
out natural  gas  for  more  days  this  winter 
than  last.  It  Is  doing  so,  it  said,  primarily 
because  of  an  Increase  In  residential  cus- 
tomers. 

Minneapolis  Gas  Co.  said  It  has  made  no 
change  from  last  year  In  contracts  affecting 
the  possible  number  of  Interruptlble  days. 
However,  It  has  increased  Its  new-customer 
requirements  for  standby  fuel  storage  from 
10  days  maximum  operations  at  20  below  to 
"30  days  when  the  average  dally  temperature 
Is  zero."  This  standard  was  also  recommended 
to  existing  customers. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  both  Industrial  and 
residential  users  have  stockpiled  fuel  oil  dur- 
ing the  non-heating  season. 

Tax  records  show  that  Minnesota  distrib- 
utors received  25  percent  more  light  oU,  used 
for  both  home  heating  and  Industry,  from 
AprU  to  September  than  they  did  In  the  same 
period  In  1972.  Tax  records  do  not  cover 
receipts  of  heavy  oil,  used  by  Industry  only, 
but  they  probably  follow  a  similar  pattern. 

OU  Industry  experts  attending  a  seminar  in 
Minneapolis  last  week  warned  that  petroleum 
users  should  not  expect  fuels  suddenly  to  be 
plentiful  in  the  United  States  when  Arab  ell 
starts  flowing  to  this  country  tigaln. 

Upheavals  of  world  oil  supplies  are  begin- 
ning to  cloud  the  outlook  for  refinery  con- 
struction, they  said. 

Experts  agree  that  the  shortage  of  petro- 
leum will  linger  on — for  years. 


SENATOR  FIANDOLPH  REPORTS  AC- 
TION OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AUTOMOBILE  EMISSION 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  acted  today  to  extend  for  one  ad- 
ditional year  the  requirements  of  the 
Clesm  Air  Act  which  apply  to  emissions 


from  1975  model  year  automobiles.  The 
vote  was  11-3. 

The  committee  action  came  after  two 
full  days  of  hearings  and  four  executive 
sessions.  The  hearings  were  held  on  No- 
vember 5-6  in  response  to  requests  to 
consider  extending  the  standanls  appli- 
cable to  1974  model  year  cars  lor  a  period 
of  from  1  to  3  years  In  order  to  permit  ad- 
ditional time  to  develop  auto  pollution 
control  technology  and  to  evaluate  stud- 
ies being  performed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  committee's  decision  was  based  on 
a  determination  that  technology  exists 
to  meet  the  1975  Interim  standards  which 
will  provide  continued  air  quality  Im- 
provement with  no  additional  fuel  pen- 
alties and  with  the  potential  for  signifi- 
cant Improvement  In  motor  vehicle  fuel 
economy. 

The  committee  also  determined  that 
the  doubts  raised  regarding  unregulated 
emissions  from  catalyst  equipped  cars 
were  not  sufficiently  well  documented  to 
justify  a  delay  In  the  Introduction  of 
catalyst  control  technology.  This  deter- 
mination was  In  part  supported  by  tes- 
timony indicating  that  a  majority  of 
1975-76  small  cars  would  not  require 
catalj'sts  to  achieve  interim  emission 
standards. — If  present  trends  toward 
small  cars  continues,  as  few  as  25  percent 
and  as  manj'  as  50  percent  of  the  1975- 
76  motor  vehicles  sold  in  the  49  States 
other  than  CJalifomla  will  not  require 
catalyst  control  technology. 

The  committee  ccxisidered  a  proposal 
to  relax  the  statutorj-  emission  standard 
for  oxides  of  nitrogen  (NO«)  from  0.4 
grsim  per  mile  required  for  1977  motor 
vehicles  to  2  grams  per  mUe.  This  pro- 
posal was  rejected  pending  heerings  to 
be  scheduled  either  in  DecemJaer  or 
January  to  evaluate  recommoidations  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
to  determine  the  need  for  additional  con- 
trol of  oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions  to 
achieve  health-related  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  for  oxidant  and  nitrogen 
dioxide,  and  to  evaluate  the  technoiog>' 
available  to  achieve  reductions  in  NO, 
emissions. 

The  committee  rejected  a  proposal  to 
extend  statutory  standards  for  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen  from  1975-76  to.  at  the  earliest, 
1977-78,  and  perhaps  1978-79 

Finally,  the  committee  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  permit  the  auto  industrj-  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  automobiles  which 
comply  with  1974  emission  requirements 
on  the  payment  of  a  $75-per-vehicle 
penalty. 

The  committee  agreed  to  report  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  auto  emis- 
sion standards  section  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  close  of  business  Tuesday.  Decem- 
ber 4.  Senate  consideration  may  not  be 
scheduled  until  after  hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  issue  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 


POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  SOUTH 
■VTETNAM 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Indochina  Resource  Center 
received  a  letter  from  a  group  of  South 
Vietnamese  political  prisoners  now  being 
held  at  Chi  Hoa  Prison.  They  represent 
almost  every  walk  of  life — lawyers,  farm- 
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ers    government   offlcialB,   businessmen.  In  1969.  a  U.S.  study  team  ol  dlstln-  this  Involvement  would  sUnply  not  stand 

and  students.  Aside  Jrom  their  profes-  sruished  Americans,  including  a  retired  for  It 

slonal  diversity,  they  all  have  one  thing  rear    admiral    from    the    U.S.    Navy,    a  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 

tn  common they  are  all  Vietnamese  clt-  bishop     from     the     United     Methodist  lowing  letter  be  placed  In  the  Rxcori). 

i/ens  who  are  now  being  Imprisoned  and  Church,  and  the  dean  of  Boston  College  There   being  no  objection,   the  letter 

tortured  in  the  most  barbaric  and  In-  Law  School,  vnslted  a  number  of  prisons  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd, 

humane  ways   The  repressive  regime  of  In  South  Vietnam.  They  descnbed  con-  as  follows 

President  Thieu  continues  to  be  bent  on  ditlons  In  the  Thu  Due  Women's  Prison  ontN  Lmxa  to  aix  Groups  xnd  Lkdividuajj 

the    only    means    It    knows    to    stay    In  in  the  suburbs  of  Saigon :  Concmnid  Abol-t  th*  Pkoblkic  of  Poi.it- 

Power— the  continuous  harassment,  tor-  There  wa«  overcrowduig  of  the  c«Ua.  This  i^al  Prisonem  m  Sooth  Vxttnak 

ture  and  internment  of  any  Vietnamese  was  especially  hard  on  nursing  mothers  and  fkom     btttdbnts    awb     intellectuals    now 

rlMz*>n<!  who  even  rives  the  impression  of  tnoa©  w\ttx  smaii  chUdren    In  the  cell  where  bei.no  hxld  as  political  p«i8o.-«»8  m  south 

r    ,                     „„»  „f  »v,»  rr^vorrimonf  bables  were  shown  to  the  team.  It  wu  con-  vixtnam 

being  an  opponent  of  the  gov ernment.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^         ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^              ^^^^ 

By    conservative    estimates    there    are  p^^^i,,^^  sanitation  wa^  severely  inadequate.  Prom  mside  the  dark  cells  of  the  nrlsona 

over    100.000    political    prisoners    In    the  ^b^  ,^,^,  provisions  of  the  camp,  if  used  of  So^th  Vletna^-^n  t^n.  Chi  HoS^^ 

South,  where  the  number  of  Jails  exceeds  ^^  n  ^^^  claimed,  could  ameliorate  the  situ-      duc.   Tan    Hlep we    high    school    and"  unl- 

the  combined  total  of  schools,  churches,  atlon,    but    there    was    evidence    tha:    some  versity    studenu    and    university    graduates 

and  pagodas  piiaoners  had  not  had  recent  medical  atten-  have   searched   for  a   way   to  send   you   thU 

Scores  of  reports  which  I  have  received  ilon   and  skin  ailments  among  lUtle  chUdren  letter  aa  a  protest  against  Injustice. 

In   the  last  vear  have  vividly   described  pointed  to  low  standards  Of  particular  con-  we  prisoners  represent  a  variety  of  people 

rhe   awesome   living   conditions   in   these  ^rn  vf>    the  length  of  sentences,  the  youth  there  are  northerners,   people  from  central 

f   T,    <r^H  ;v,o  tr^Ttr^pnt  thtv  ronstant-  °^  *°™«  classlfled  as  Communists,   the  large  Vietnam,  and  those  from  the  Mekong  Deiu 

prisons  and  the  treatment  they  constant-  ^^^bers  of  unconvicted  prisoners;   and  the  i„   the   south.  There  are  a   wide   v^iety  oi 

\y  receive.  Crowded  cells  and  daily  nar-  looseness  and  generality  of  charges  and  clas-  ages  among  us     Professor  Phan  dlnh  Ly  is 

assment  and   torture   Is   not  only  prev-  smcatlons  Oovemor  Minh  told  us  that  there  73,  Lawyer  Nguyen  Long  is  8fl,  Huynh  klm 

alent — it  is  now   a   matter  of   course.  were  so   chUdren   from   birth   to   U   years  in  Dung,  a  medical  student.  U  only  30   We  come 

Their  food  consists  of  a  handful  of  nee  the  prison.    40   were   ciassifled   aa   young  of-  from  a  number  of  different  social  envUon- 

wlth    rotten    dried    f^sh    or    fish    sauce  fenders — 13-17    years,     preeumably    the    re-  ments  and  social  strata:    those  whose  fam- 

mLred  with  sand  and  pebble  The  rations  m*ln<ler  were  m  prison  solely  because  one  or  uies    are    farmers,    laborers,    civil    servants. 

Of  five  are  not  enough  for  only  one.  '^^^  P"""^"  "*"  "^"^  fM!!!^!"'  omciais    busmessmen    We  have 

some  report,  have  stated  that  in  nearly  in  1971.  after  the  tiger  cag^lxi  Con  '.^l^.trrnt'coun^^es'^^rer:  I^^ISosTlh^ 

8  months,  only  14  meals  with  uneatable  Son  prison  Island  were  di.scovered  by  two  studied   in   the   U.3..  such   as   Dr    Ngo  ba 

raw  vegetables  were  served — sometimes  American  Congressmen,  the  Saigon  Gov-  Thanh;    in  France,  such   as  Ho   thi   Nhan 

the  prisoners  ask  for  more  rice  or  water —  emm«it  embarked  on  a  plan  to  build  new  (Camp  4.  con  Son);  in  the  universities  of 

Instead     the     guards     give     them     rice  tiger  cages — or  isolation  cells,  as  they  are  south    Vietnam,    such    as   medical    student 

mixed  with  kerosene  and  dried  fish  with  olBcially     called — using     prison     labor.  Huynh    tan    Mam    iChi    Hoa    Prison),    and 

soap  No  different  diet  for  sick  prisoners.  However,  the  prisoners  refused  to  partlci-  ':^^"    Cao    thi    Que    Huong    (Thu    Due 

They  also  spoke  of  conditions  In  the  pate  in  this  -self-help  project"  and  AID  !T^°  1^  t?,rh  «  r^^'^l"^  ntL  A.n'^r^''''- 

tiger  cages,  which  are  Jail  cells  under  Tas  forced  to  award  a  $400,000  contract  ^Ton'^n?  a^nd^e^n^^t'^l^^o^'^^S 

ground  level,  with  Iron  bars  at  the  cell-  to   RMK-BRJ.    an    American   company.  ,chi  Hoa  Prison),  etc    in  prison  there  are 

Ing  Instead  of  on  the  sides.  The  ceilings  to  build  these  tiger  cages.  also  writers  such  as  Ton  That  Binh  Minh 

are  constructed  so  low  that  the  prisoners  in  response  to  congressional  inquiry.  iChi  Hoa)   and  Le  si  Qui   (Tan  Hiep),  and 

do  not  have  any  standing  room,  so  many  then  US    Ambassador  William  Colby—  artists  such  as  Buu  Chi,  and  law  students, 

lose   the  abilitv  to  use  their  legs.  The  now  Director  of  the  CIA— gave  a  brief  ^^  prisoners  are  of  different  faiths:  Catho- 

guards   are   able   to    walk   on   the   iron  history  of  the  American  contribution  in  |i^^  ^'^  ^ad^ITilI^^^  cb^^  f' 

frames  above  the  heads  of  the  prisoners,  maintaining  the  regime's  penal  system  Buddhists,  such   as  Tran   thi  Bich  Hu^en 

In  the  tiger  cages,  due  to  lack  of  room,  in  19«3,  a  us.  program  of  advice  and  as-  (Thu  Due)  and  Van  Day  iChl  Hoa);  foUow- 

two  of  the  five  limiates  lie  on  the  cement  slstanoe  to  the  OVN  prison  system  was  initi-  ers  of  the  Cao  Dai  faith,  such  as  Professor 

floor  and   the  other  three   on   the  lower  ated.    which    was   taken   over   by   cords    Ui  Nguyen  van  Me  (Tan  Hlep). 

Dart  close  to  each  other  in  the  hot  atmoa-  ^^"^       i^  i^^'  ^^  problems  of  over -crowd-  Although    we    are    from    different    back- 

nhoTP  like  canned  sardines   One  of  them  "«  because  of  the  war  and  loos  of  prisoners  grounds  we  have  one  characteristic  In  com- 

Kft^  Sprll^nth^Sll^t  bucket  In  (f^h  "*  ^^  "^^^  ^''"^^  *"■'«"'■  '^"*-  •  •"''-  '^°^     ^^°^   everything    and    above    all   we 

has  to  lie  close  to  the  toUet  bucket  meacn  ,^^^j^  program  of  foniflcatlon  and  expan-  are  Vietnamese,    we   hall   from   every   comer 

cage.   Buckets   of   quick  lime   and   sticks  ^^^^  ^  prison  faculties  was  undertaken  of  Vietnam    Our  beloved  country   has  been 

are  always  kept  handy  on  the  iron  frame  Advisory  attention  to  these  centers  has  been  inundated   with    a   flood   of   troops   sent  by 

on  top  of  the  cell  for  the  guards  to  use  increased  over  ths  years,  using  both  clvUlan  the  US    government,  a  government  of  one 

at  will  '^'^  mlUtary  personnel    including  sU  mem-  of  the   largest   countries   In   the   world.   The 

At    night    the    prisoners    cannot   sleep  t>er»  of  the  united  states  Pederal  Bureau  of  xys    carried  out  a  war  of  Invasion  and  de- 

due  to  the  bitter  cold,  mosquitoes,  bugs.  Prl«>°»  ao"  ^  Vietnam  strucuon    in    our    country,    unmatched    in 

and  thirst.  While  the  program  has  been   "taken  T^^JT  ''^Zi^ ^ol^^^'^nTJV^' 

The  prisoners  also  have  difficulty  keep-  over  by  CORDS,'  .AID  continues  to  be  brwhurth'T'u^prmo^'sucrb'^b^i; 

Ing  themselves  clean.  A  5-mlnute  bath  is  responsible  for  providing  ■technical  ad-  slogans  as     bomb  North   Vietnam  back  to 

permitted  three  tunes  a  month,  80  the  viaors  to  help  supervise  relocations  and  the  stone  age  "  The  Mekong  Delta,  which 

prisoner?  have  Just  enough  time  to  un-  to  train  new  recnilLs."  AID  also  furnishes  was  once  known  as  the  rice  bowl  of  Asia. 

dress,  pour  a  tin  of  water  on  their  bodies.  supplies  for  prison  security  "  became  pockmarked  with  craters    We  Vlet- 

then  to  dress   Consequently,  they  suffer  Funding    for    Thleu's    prisons    comes  ^^^xeao  people  were  thought  of  as  animals 

many  diseases :  Intestinal  diseases,  stom-  from  both  AID  and  DOD.  The  f oUowlng  ^"^  7„°  },^^  ^^    '*.^ .. '"^t'^'^'^"'*'''-' 

ach  ache,  diarrhea,  fever  cholera,  tuber-  chart^provlded  by  Ambassador  Colby-  ^'^liy^d Jl^^^  m^«  and  mo«  of  tS; 

culosis.  paJudism.  beriberi,  paralysis,  tra-  lists  the  annual  costs  since  1967:  spiritual  foundation  of  southern  society,  in- 

choma.  vulvitis.  Fiscal  year:                                              Amount  eluding    the    moral    values    taught    by    the 

Political  prisoners  are  also  subject  to          1967    $78, 000  varlotis   religions.   The    massive    presence   or 

regular    beatings,    called    "repressions."         I»<J8   1, 199,  too  the   American   army  caused   the   dlslntsgra- 

where  tear  gas  rockets,  acid,  and  quick         VIWB 961.600  tion   of   southern    society   through    military 

Ilm.»   aro   emoloved     On   the<»e   occasions         ^^^^   — 316.300  destruction,    money,    and    the    introduction 

Ume   are   employee     un    tnese   occasioi»          ^^^    267,000  of  American  customs.  Bverythlng  now   is  in 

even  American  rock  music  serves  a  useful         ^„^ 027.400  a   state   of   disorder^ disorder   on   the   city 

function,  as  two  prisoners  described  ,j      »          t  h           t   t^  streets,  in  the  family,  in  the  political  arena. 

At  10  »jn..  the  Ioud«p«s»ker8  of  the  central  Mr    President,  as  I  nave  s^i^d  many  dijorder  even  in  our  religions    The  Ameri- 

tower  are  blaring  out  American  music  at  fuU  times  before,  the  American  Oovemment  ^^^^  ^^^,^  imposed  on  us  an  unrepresenu- 

power  No  doubt  about  what  Is  going  to  hap-  I*  as  guilty  of  these  atrocities  as  is  the  ^jy^  government    The  basic  rlghu  of  everv 

pen     w9  recogntes  the  "pop"  tunes  that  ars  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment,  We  con-  ^lass  of  people   have   been   supprsMed;    the 

deUvetta  at  each  repression;  the  music  oov-  tinue  to  fund  Thleu's  repreaslve  regime  right  to  live  as  we  wish   and  the  right  to 

ers  ths  cries  of  the  prlaoDsn  who  are  being  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The  Ameri-  exercise  our  talents    and   learning   m  order 

t>s»t«&.  can  people,  U  they  were  fully  aware  of  to  build  up  our  country  have  been  denied. 
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Tnis  government  only  knows  how  to  rule 
b;.  bombs  and  prisons.  One  of  the  cunning 
policies  which  the  Americans  tried  to  Im- 
plement and  which  has  caused  our  people 
much  suffering  Is  the  p>ollcy  of  dividing  the 
people,  of  crsatlng  bitterness  and  Inciting 
Vietnamese  to  kill  Vietnamese.  This  U  the 
Nixon  Etoctnns  at  wt»'k  in  Asia. 

The  one  thing  that  we  Vietnamese  have 
learned  Is  the  lovs  of  our  compatriots,  the 
1  jve  of  our  country.  But  the  U.S.  government 
has  forc«d  the  students  and  InteUectuals  of 
our  country  up  against  the  wall  We  cannot 
sit  quietly  with  our  harxli  folded  across  our 
chests;  we  are  forced  to  Join  the  rest  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  In  standing  up  to  struggle 
for  peace.  Independence,  freedom,  democracy, 
reconcUlatlon  and  concord  among  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  the  Vietnamese  people,  and 
to  regain  the  right  to  determine  our  own 
destiny.  These  are  the  alms  and  desires,  truly 
and  simply,  of  all  Vietnamese  people. 

Because  the  cruel  war  has  gone  on  so  long 
and  Is  so  complex,  political  tendencies,  man- 
ners and  methods  of  struggle  to  achieve  those 
alms  and  desires  have  taken  many  different 
forms. 

There  are  many  Intellectuals  and  students 
In  the  South  who  participated  directly  In  the 
various  organizations  of  the  NLF  or  the  PRO, 
such  as  Dr.  Ttan  ngoc  Anh  and  Ha  Sung  (Con 
Son) .  such  as  Tran  ngoc  Hlen  (Chi  Hoa) ,  who 
belonged  to  the  Hanoi  government  Scientific 
Association,  such  mathematics  professor  Le 
quang  Vlnh  (Cconp  7,  Chi  Hoa)  science  pro- 
fessor Nguyen  huu  Phuoc  (Tan  Hlep).  who 
participated  In  the  NLP  student  movement. 
According  to  the  Paris  Agreement's  provision 
on  the  exchange  of  clvUlan  prisoners,  these 
people  qualify  for  release  and  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  PRO 

At  the  same  time  there  are  a  great  many 
students  and  Intellectuals  In  prison  who  par- 
ticipated in  various  independent  organiza- 
tions and  who  were  not  associated  with  either 
side,  such  as  Mrs.  Ngo  ba  Thanh,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Movement  for  the  Right 
to  Live;  lawyer  Nguyen  Long,  chairman  of  the 
People's  Movement  for  Self-Determlnatlon. 
medical  student  Huynh  tan  Mam.  chairman 
of  the  Saigon  Students'  Association;  student 
Nguyen  huy  Diem,  chairman  of  the  Student 
Representative  Board  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
University  of  Saigon,  student  Vo  nhu  Lanh. 
chairman  of  the  Van  Hanh  University  Stu- 
dents' Association:  teacher  Cao  thi  Qus 
Huong;  students  Doan  EDiac  Xuyen  and  Ngu- 
yen xuan  Ham,  who  participated  in  the 
Toung  Catholic  Workers  of  Vietnam,  to  name 
a  few. 

There  are  many  who  struggled  on  their 
own  to  express  their  anger  and  Indignation 
In  the  face  of  all  the  Injustice  and  the  tyran- 
nical, barbaric  actions  of  the  VS.  govern- 
ment. Two  such  people  are  writers  Le  qui  81 
and  Ton  That  Blnh  Mlnh.  who  used  their 
pens  to  criticize  the  Saigon  government. 
Others  were  ex -Deputy  Tran  ngoc  Chau  and 
ex-Member  of  the  Blnh  Long  Province  Coun- 
cil, Pham  Thin,  and  es-year-old  Vo  dong  Hoa. 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Phu  Yen  Province 
Council  and  chairman  of  the  Phu  Yen  Red 
Cross  Society.  All  of  these  pyeople  are  mem- 
bers of  the  "third  force"  and  according  to 
both  the  Paris  Agreement  and  the  subse- 
quent Joint  declaration  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  families  and  to  the 
various  organizations  with  which  they  are 
afDllated,  wtlh  the  guarantee  of  freedom  and 
democratic  liberties.  Their  only  "crtme"  Is 
that  they  struggled  for  the  alms  and  desires 
listed  above  For  that  they  have  been  ar- 
rested and  mistreated  at  Con  Son.  Chi  Hoa. 
Tan  Hlep.  Thu  Due,  and  other  prisons  In 
South  Vietnam, 

n 

As  pK>Utlcal  prisoners   In   South  Vietnam. 

of  which  students  and  InteUectuals  are  but 

one  part,  we  view  the  U.S.  as  responsible  for 

our  present  situation   (which  Is  contrary  to 
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the  Paris  Agreement )  and  our  vUtlmate  fate. 
Evidence  of  US.  responslbUlty  Is  found  In 
the  following  facts: 

1.  The  American  government  (CIA  or  UB. 
mUltary)  In  Vietnam  was  directly  involved 
lu  our  arrests  or  In  establishing  programs 
for  the  Saigon  government's  security  and 
InteUlgence  agencies  which  arrested  us.  The 
writer  Le  si  Qui  was  foUowed  and  directly 
kidnaped  by  the  CIA.  This  also  happened  to 
the  former  editor  of  the  Saigon  Daily  Neves. 
Nguyen  Lan  and  his  associates,  dentist  Doan 
Anh.  doctor  Pham  doan  De,  and  economist 
Tran  ngoc  Hlen.  when  they  were  arrested 
Hlen,  when  they  were  arrested  bv  the  CIA 
in  AprU  1969 

2  The  US  government  (CIA  directly  In- 
terrogated, or  provided  planning,  direction 
and  training  In  methods  of  interrogation 
and  torture,  for  Saigon  security  and  Intelli- 
gence personnel.  Oalnlng  Information 
through  Interrogation  of  students  and  In- 
tellectuals Is  one  Important  aspect  of  the 
work  of  American  Intelligence  officers  Every 
Interrogation  center  operated  by  the  Saigon 
police  has  advisors  called  "American  liaison 
personnel."  One  of  the  many  well-known  in- 
terrogation centers  in  Saigon  is  the  "Joint 
American-Vietnamese  Special  Commission  on 
Intelligence"  at  Number  6  Bach  Dang  Street. 
The  characteristics  of  obtaining  Information 
following  the  American  pattern  may  be  out- 
lined as  follows : 

a  The  Interrogation  may  drag  on  for  many 
months,  with  questions  asked  over  and  over 
again,  making  the  subject  worn  out  and 
exhausted.  Dr  Hat  Chairman  of  the  Phu 
Yen  NLP,  was  kept  in  Cell  41  at  the  Joint 
American-Vietnamese  InteUlgence  Center  for 
16  months  straight  for  Interrogation  and 
torture.  Engineer  Pham  Due.  the  younger 
brother  of  the  noted  Saigon  musician  Phan 
trong  Cau,  was  kept  In  solitary  confinement 
at  the  National  Police  Headquarters  from 
March  1973  untU  the  present  (August,  1973) . 
Mr.  Due  was  questioned  by  American  ad- 
visors for  many  months  and  was  Injected 
with  truth  serum  by  the  Americans  Prof. 
Le  guang  Vlnh  and  student  Le  hong  Tu  were 
sent  to  Con  Son  Island  from  1961  through 
1967  and  then  were  brought  back  to  the 
mainland  to  "update  their  files"  and  were  tor- 
tured some  more.  Student  Huyng  klm  Dung, 
who  was  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  1973, 
and  taken  to  Chi  Hoa  was  sent  bskik  to  a 
police  agency  In  July  1973,  also  to  "update 
his  file." 

b.  Various  methods  of  torture  combine 
medieval -type  physical  abuse  with  advanced 
science  and  technology  Medical  student  Le 
cong  Glao  suffered  every  form  of  brutal  tor- 
ture. Including  being  hung  from  the  celling 
and  having  water  poured  down  his  throat. 
He  was  beaten  25  times  In  two  months,  each 
time  for  eight  hours.  As  a  result  he  was  para- 
lyzed in  both  legs  and  one  arm  and  couldn't 
even  sit  up  by  himself  He  was  taken  twice 
to  Saigon  hospitals  for  treatment.  There  were 
many  other  forms  of  torture  used,  such  as 
electricity,  ,  .  (translation  unknown)  Pro- 
fessor H.  B.  (now  at  Oon  Son)  was  Injected 
with  a  type  of  medicine  which  affected  his 
nervous  system.  Professor  Son  Que  from 
Khanh  Hoa  (now  at  Con  Son)  had  a  200- watt 
light  bulb  shown  directly  Into  his  face  whUe 
his  hands  were  tied  behind  hla  back.  A  60- 
year-old  Chinese  scholar  named  Tu  (Con 
Son ) .  after  having  been  tortured  several 
times  by  a  police  Investigatory  agency,  has 
undergone  psychological  damage  and  occa- 
sionally has  seizures  as  a  result  of  electrical 
torture.  Medical  student  Nguyen  cong  Mlnh, 
former  officer  in  the  medical  faculty  student 
association,  after  having  been  tortured  many 
times  with  electricity  at  the  Saigon  City 
Police  Station,  has  also  suffered  loss  of  some 
mental  faculties  and  his  memory  has  been 
Impaired.  (Mlnh  is  presently  at  the  Loc  Nlnh 
airport,  having  been  taken  there  on  July  23 
for  release  to  the  other  side.  He  declared  he 
was  not  an  NLF  cadre  and  requested  the  Sai- 


gon government  to  relsaae  him  to  his  family 
In  Saigon.) 

c.  Ehirtng  the  period  of  Inveettgatton.  pollt- 
leal  suspects  are  kept  in  solitary  oonflnement. 
separated  from  frlerma.  The  poUcs  use  "p»y- 
chologleal  warfare"  on  suspects,  disseminat- 
ing false  Information,  causing  oonfuston. 
forging  handwriting,  using  falsified  files, 
finding  ways  to  create  division  •Lmm^  ths 
prlsoDera,  eaiUng  some  communists  and  tsr- 
rorlsts,  etc.  .  .  . 

3,  Using  the  money  of  the  American  tax- 
payers, the  UJ3,  government  Is  providing  large 
sums  to  the  Saigon  government  to  buUd  up 
a  cmel  prison  system,  euphemistically  caUed 
"Re-education  system."  aimed  principally  at 
the  Incanxratlon  of  political  prisoners.  Ariier- 
lean  aid  to  the  prison  system  covers  every 
aspect  from  food  and  housing  to  the  training 
of  Jailers. 

Only  after  there  Is  nothing  more  to  learn 
from  a  political  suspect  is  he  or  she  allowed 
to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  prisons.  PoUtlc&J 
prisoners  may  be  called  back  at  any  time 
for  further  questioning  The  Saigon  govern- 
ment poUcy  of  detection  of  political  prison- 
ers, supported  by  the  UJ5..  includes  the  fol- 
lowing featuree: 

a.  'The  practice  of  depriving  prisoners  of 
proper  food  and  medical  care.  PoilUcal  pris- 
oners are  usually  m  a  weakened  condition, 
ftrilowlng  weeks  or  months  of  beatings  and 
Ul-treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  pollc«,  and 
the  serious  lack  of  medical  care  and  nutrition 
In  prison  only  compounds  their  medical  prob- 
lems. This  poUcy  Is  aimed  at  slow  extermina- 
tion of  the  political  opposition.  .  .  . 

A  recent  example  Is  that  of  Tran  ngoc 
Phuong.  Mr.  Phuong  was  arrested  In  early 
1970  with  his  wife  and  both  were  severely 
tortured  at  the  Saigon  City  Police  Station. 
Afterwards  his  wife  was  released,  but  Phuong 
was  sent  to  Chi  Hoa.  As  a  result  of  torture 
combined  with  the  poor  conditions  In  prison, 
Phuong  feU  lU  and  finaUy  died  at  the  prison 
hospital  last  year.  It  Is  impossible  to  know 
how  many  other  deaths  have  been  caused  by 
lack  of  medicines  in  prison.  At  Con  Son. 
according  to  the  doctor  in  charge,  30-40 
percent  of  the  8.000  inmates  have  tuberculo- 
sis Many  of  the  rest  suffer  from  other  dis- 
eases, dysentery,  mucous  colitis,  edema,  and 
especially  the  diseases  which  result  from  mal- 
nutrition and  lack  of  fresh  foods  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  at  Con  Son  runs  about  10  per- 
cent per  year    ,  .   . 

b.  Stdltary  confinement,  limited  food  and 
medicine,  limited  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and 
repeated  separation  from  friends  plunge  po- 
litical prisoners — esf>ec:ally  students  and  In- 
tellectuals who  enjoy  the  companionship  of 
one  another — Into  a  state  of  isolation  and 
sorrow.  After  the  "tiger  cages"  were  de- 
rounced  hi  world  opinion  in  1970,  the  Saigon 
government  got  rid  of  the  old  tiger  cages, 
but  the  "tiger  cage"  policy  remains.  A  good 
example  Is  Camp  7,  Con  Son.  which  is  In  fact 
a  disguised  form  of  tiger  cages;  the  "cattle 
cages"  at  Camp  8,  the  stone  ceUars  at  camps 
2  and  3,  etc.  The  Venerable  Thlch  Hue  Chon. 
a  Buddhist  monk,  was  completely  Isolated  at 
Camp  7  untU  he  fell  Ul.  He  was  not  given 
medical  attention  and  eventuaUy  died.  This 
type  of  treatment  Is  a  murderous  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  opposition  LnteUectuals  Prof  Le 
quang  Vlnh  and  student  Le  hong  Tu  have 
now  been  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for 
over  ten  years.  Tu  has  been  deprived  of  freah 
air  and  sunshine  to  the  point  where  he  con- 
tracted tuberculosis  and  heart  trouble,  and 
he  often  coughs  up  blood.  Each  night  he  Is 
heard  calling  for  help.  He  has  been  kept  In 
the  dark  for  so  long  that  his  eyes  cannot 
stand  the  shock  of  going  out  Into  the  run- 
light.  .  .  . 

c.  Severe  limitations  of  communications 
with  famUy  Increaaes  the  feeling  of  Isolation, 
combined  with  psychological  methods  aimed 
at  thought  control,  and  insults  cause  pris- 
oners distress.  Increased  Indignation,  and 
nervous  tension.   Prisoners   milk  constantly 
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restrain  theniMlvM  ftnd  try  to  ke«p  from 
b«comliig  provoked  and  tnctt«d  by  such 
tr«*U&«nt.  CX)iT«apoDdeno«  wtth  tmmilj  U 
IlmlMd.  At  Con  Son  tbere  ar«  thoae  wno  do 
not  r«oaiv«  *  lettar  or  pftcka^  tn  »n  entlrv 
vear.  wpaclally  tbOM  at  Cftnipa  aB.  7.  and  8 
MnmnTlTTiM  family  mamban.  with  oon«ld«r- 
abte  effort,  cajknac«  to  nutke  tbe  trip  to  Con 
Son  iBlADd.  but  often  tbe  prlaon  o(Bcl&l«  vUl 
not  allow  tbem  to  me«t  witb  tbe  pneonar: 
not  allow  mocber  to  m««t  eon  or  daucbtar, 
wUe  to  maec  buaband 

a.  KSorta  are  made  to  keep  itudenta  and 
intellactuala  from  using  tbelr  abilities  and 
knowledge  In  ibe  service  of  fellow  prltoners 
Pens  and  papers  are  not  allowed  tn  tne  cella, 
small  groupa  of  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to 
•It  down  togetber  to  excbange  knowledge  on 
euttoral  or  ectantlflc  subjects.  At  Con  Son. 
prisoners  are.  in  principle,  allowed  to  writa 
letters,  but  in  fact  tbelr  pens  and  tablets  are 
confiscated 

There  are  no  government  doct^irs  and  lit- 
tle medicine  co  treat  prisoners  and  disease 
runs  rampant,  yet  at  Con  Son  prison  ofBcLals 
attanapt  to  prevent  prisoners  wbo  are  doc- 
tors from  using  tbelr  expertise  to  help  other 
prisoners 

a.  Employing  the  policy  "use  prisoners  co 
kill  prisoners."  prison  officials  take  advan- 
tage of  ordinary  prisoners  to  make  them 
"trusties."  They  watcb.  Insult,  and  mistreat 
tbe  political  prisoners,  and  at  the  same  time 
provoke  them,  looking  for  opportunltlaa  to 
terrorize  and  oppress  tbem.  Inciting  or  forc- 
ing ordinary  prisoners  to  act  against  political 
prisoners  causes  mucb  bloodshed  in  prison 

Because  of  the  harsh  and  brutal  prlaon  sys- 
tem described  above  political  prisoners  are 
weakened  tn  health  and  often  disabled  There 
are  people  wbo  have  only  been  in  prison  two 
or  three  years  who  have  lost  much  welgbt, 
eontracted  diseases  like  TB  or  nervous  dis- 
orders although  before  their  arrest  they  had 
tMen  stroag  athletes.  The  two  slaters  Nguyen 
tbt  Tan  and  Nguyen  tht  Thao  i  from  Marte 
Curte  Preach  High  School  in  Saigon)  and 
university  students  Sen  and  Tien.  aU  at  Oon 
Bon.  are  unable  to  walk  without  assistance 
In  tbe  face  of  such  a  situation,  students  and 
Intellectuals  in  prison  must  be  patient  and 
must  struggle  in  order  to  survive  Life 

In  prison  doesnt  make  us  dtaoouraged.  but 
only  makes  us  bitter  and  brave  and  more 
datermlnad  to  throw  ourselves  more  fully 
Into  Che  struggle  for  peace,  independence, 
for  "team  spirit."  and  loyalty  to  tbe  people, 
ni 

Tbe  terrible  efforts  of  tbe  American  gov- 
ernment aimed  at  controlling  tbe  people  of 
South  Vleinaxn  have  failed  miserably,  and 
America  was  eventually  forced  to  sign  tbe 
Parts  Agreement  on  Ending  tbe  War  and  Re- 
storing tbe  Peace  tn  Vietnam,  an  agreemeni 
which  respects  the  basic  rlgbu.  tbe  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple The  Paris  Agreement's  provision  on  the 
exchange  of  clvUlan  prisoners  was  supposed 
to  have  been  implemented  within  00  days, 
that  Is.  by  the  end  of  last  May  Later,  ai 
Parts  on  June  13.  it  wus  again  agreed  that 
all  civilian  political  prisoners  would  t>e  re- 
turned within  46  days,  or  by  tbe  end  of  July 
At  preaant.  both  deadlines  have  passed,  yet 
bundreds  of  political  prisoners  have  stUl 
not  been  released  Their  life  in  prison  is  ttlll 
difficult  and  they  are  being  oppressed  more 
than  ever  Prom  ln.slde  th^  cruel  prisons  of 
Cbl  Ho*.  Tan  Htep,  Thu  Due.  Thau  Ptau.  «• 
political  prisoners — without  distinguishing 
our  political  dUTerences — with  one  voice  de- 
nounce to  the  world  and  the  consciences  of 
all  people,  especially  to  fellow  students  and 
Intellecttials  all  over  tbe  world,  the  diaboli- 
cal plot  of  the  Saigon  government  which, 
wtth  the  aid  and  support  of  the  NUon  gov- 
ernment. Is  aimed  at  the  indefinite  imprison- 
ment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  political 
prisoners,  and  the  slow  eTtermlnatlon  in 
^taon  of  tboae  prisoners   When  world  opin- 


ion mounts  against  this  situation.  Saigon  re- 
sponds by  releasing  only  the  nnallest  num- 
ber The  reasoning  of  the  Saigon  govemmens 
Is  as  follows : 

a.  The  Saigon  government  fears  that  tbe 
harab  prlaon  system  has  only  Lnrraased  tbe 
rsseatfulneas  ot  its  political  prisunars  I'  re- 
1  eased,  they  wui  participate  energetically  tn 
tbe  future  polUlcal  atruggle  and  they  will 
publloly  oondemn  tbe  Saigon  goveriunenC. 

b.  If  released,  tbe  political  prisoners  will 
participate  in  future  elections.  There  will  be 
many  political  activists,  including  intellec- 
tuals and  students,  who  have  the  sympathy 
of  tbe  common  people  and  who  wui  run  for 
office  and  defeat  Saigon  goverameut  oandl- 
datea. 

c.  In  order  to  give  vent  to  Its  hatred  to- 
wards tbe  Vietnamese  patriots  who  strug- 
gled for  peace,  tbe  Saigon  government  waote 
to  put  them  away  indefinitely,  prolong  the 
period  of  mistreatment  and  revenge  If  they 
are  not  killed,  then  deformed,  paralysed  or 
otherwise  disabled  and  sick  and  thereby  ren- 
d4kred  U.eSectlve. 

d  Dragging  out  tbe  period  of  Incarceration 
weakens  the  prisoners,  and  playing  on  their 
deslree  (or  peace  and  to  be  reunited  with 
their  fanuiles,  forces  political  prisoners  to 
give  up  or  "cbleu  bol."  that  is,  turn  to  tbe 
government  side 

rv 

The  IndaflaM*  UnprlAonment  of  political 
prisoners,  potponement  and  refusal  to  ex- 
cbange civilian  cadre,  the  refusal  to  release 
members  of  tbe  third  force,  the  perpetuation 
of  an  unreasonably  harsh  prison  system  in 
which  prisoners  contract  diseases,  tieooime 
diaahled  and  slowly  pertab.  tbe  moving  from 
prison  to  prlaon  and  concealment  of  po41tl- 
cal  prieoners.  the  forcing  of  polltloal  prleon- 
ers  to  "cbleu  bol."  and  tbe  practice  of  in- 
sulting tbe  personal  dignity  of  political  prle- 
onere — all  tbsae  things  are.  we  believe: 

a.  In  violation  of  the  Paris  Agreement  and 
the  June  Joint  communique,  documents 
which  the  UB  and  Saigon  governments 
signed  and  profnlaed  to  carry  out 

b  In  violation  of  tbe  Declaration  on  Hu- 
man Rights  and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
also  in  violation  of  tbe  1M9  Oeoeva  Onn- 
ventlone  on  the  treatment  of  prlaoners.  an 
tnsxUt  to  world  stan<ku^]s  regarding  tbe  treat- 
ment of  prisoners. 

c.  Contrary  to  tbe  spirit  at  peaceful  re- 
ooQCiltatlon  of  the  people:  contrary  to  any 
efforts  to  bind  the  wounds  of  war.  and  there- 
fore inimlfial  to  any  progrees  toward  creating 
a  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam 
and  Indochina. 

Protn  inside  the  dark  prisons  of  South 
Vietnam,  we  urgently  appeal  to  all  students 
and  Intellectuale  In  Amerloa  and  throughout 
the  world,  all  religions,  all  leaders,  all  juridi- 
cal, soctat.  and  peace -oriented  organizations 
to  raise  tbelr  volcee  in  proteat  to  the  U£ 
and  Saigon  governments,  to  preesure  them 
to  raapect  the  Paris  Agreement  and  tbe  Joint 
Communique  &nd  release  all  civilian  cadre 
and  political  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam 

We  send  our  greetings  and  thanks. 

StudenU  and  intellectuais  at  Chi  Hoa  Pris- 
on, on  behalf  of  all  tbe  students  and  Intel- 
lectuale In  prlaon   In  South  Vletziam. 

SotTTH  VirrN&M.  t  Aug^tst,  1973 

TBAMaLATOs's  NOTs:  The  otnlsalons.  mjyrked 
by  .  .  are  of  passages  which  In  effect 
rwpaat  information  and  points  which  are  ade- 
quately covered  In  the  parts  of  the  letter 
(irhleb  do  constitute  almost  all  of  the  lettar) 
traoalMMi  here. 
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ARTHUR  LOGAN    A  SERVANT 
OF  HUMANITY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
whan  our  Nfttkm  Is  stnigKllns  to  recap- 
ture a  aenM  of  mVQc  momllty  and  com- 
mitment to  human  dignity.  It  U  appro- 


priate to  reflect  on  the  contributions  of  a 
man  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  these 
prliiclples. 

Dr.  Arthur  Logan  wa*.  such  a  man.  His 
dedication  to  public  service  and  his  lead- 
ership In  fighting  (or  hunian  and  eco- 
nomic rlghu  Rland  at.  a  monument  to 
his  Ufe  and  hLs  Ideal.s  It  \»  fltling  that 
the  name  of  the  Knickerbocker  Hosplt.Tl 
In  New  York  City,  wlxich  he  served  so 
efTectlvely,  was  changed  yesterday  to  the 
Arthur  Logan  Ho&pllal  and  an  Arthur 
Logan  fund  ef-tabh.^hed  to  strengthen  the 
service  of  that  institution 

Arthur  LdRan  wa.';  a  personal  friend 
and  servant  of  humanity.  His  passing  is 
not  only  a  loss  to  his  wife  Marian,  his 
family,  friends,  and  associates,  but  a  very- 
real  loss  to  his  community  and  a  nation 
hungry  for  the  example  he  set  for  aU  of 
us. 

I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  New 
York  Times  obituary  on  Arthur  Logan  s 
death  and  his  many  achievements  be 
printed  In  the  RkconD  in  remembrance  of 
this  man  whose  life  enriched  U".  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

D«     AXTBTTV  C    LOCAK  DiKS:    SrSOECN   AKD 

Omc  LXAon 

Dr  Arthur  C  IjOgan.  a  board  member  of 
the  city  Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation 
and  a  well-known  physician  and  surgeon. 
fell  to  his  death  yesterday  from  a  viaduct 
of  the  Henry  Hudson  Parkway  m  upper  Man- 
hattan. 

Dr  Logan,  who  was  M  years  old,  was  wide;; 
regrarded  In  his  exipport  of  and  personal  in- 
volvetnent  tn  many  national  civil  rights 
causes  He  was  active  In  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian leadership  Conference  and  the  National 
I7rban  League 

His  dedication  to  public  aervloe  was 
known  throughout  the  country  He  was  the 
object  of  numerous  public  tributes,  which 
he  often  managed  to  transform  into  fund- 
raising  events  for  one  of  his  many  causes. 
Such  was  the  case  with  a  testimonial  dinner 
irtven  In  his  honor  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  three 
years  ago.  the  proceeds  of  which  were  do- 
nated to  Knickerbocker  Hospital,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board 

A  handsome,  silver-hatred  man  with  a  soft 
smile.  Dr  Logan  headed  the  city's  poverty 
programs — as  chairman  of  the  Council 
Against  Poverty — during  the  most  turbulent 
days  of  the  mld-slxtles.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  Haryou-Act.  an  organization  at- 
tempting to  help  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple get  education  and  Jobs. 

AtrrOFST    TOOAT 

The  police  found  the  body  at  about  8  30 
AM.  on  the  pavement  at  West  134tb  Street 
and  12th  Avenue,  about  100  feet  below  the 
viaduct.  An  automobile  registered  in  Dr 
Logan's  name  was  found  parked  and  locked 
in  tbe  southbound  lane  of  the  Parkway 

The  police  said  there  was  no  evidence  lo 
suspect  foul  play  Dr  Logan's  papers  and 
some  money  were  found  Intact,  they  re- 
pKtrted.  and  the  car  keys  were  In  his  pocket 
The  city's  Chief  Medical  Kramlner,  Milton 
Hel{>em,  said  an  autopsy  was  scheduled  for 
today 

Detective  Sgt  Prank  Cllento  of  the  Plfth 
Detective  District  homicide  squad  said  his 
men  had  reported  that  the  death  "appeared 
to  be  a  suicide."  but  he  added  that  the  case 
was  still   under   Investigation. 

Identification  of  the  body  was  made  by 
the  widow.  Mrs.  Marian  Bruce  Logan,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Percy  Sutton.  Manhat- 
tan Borough  PreJident 

Mr  Sutton  said  he  had  talked  to  Dr  Logan 
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at  length  on  Saturday.  He  told  Dr.  Logan 
that  the  way  had  finally  been  cleared  for  the 
relocation  of  a  city  bus  depot  now  at  Amster- 
dam Avenue  and  West  129th  Street  near 
KIckertXK-ker  Hospital  The  relocation  of  the 
terminal  would  allow  for  the  expansion  of 
the  hospital — a  move  that  Dr  Logan,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hospital  s  board,  had  been  seeking 
r.>r  aeseraJ  years 

Mr  Sutton  said  that  Dr.  Logan  had  told 
Ms  wife  before  leaving  home  that  he  was 
going  to  the  hospltaJ.  at  70  Conven*  Avenue, 
and  then  to  look  at  the  new  bus  terminal 
site,  on  12th  Avenue  between  133d  and  134th 
Streets,  near  where  his  body  was  later 
discovered 

"The  last  thing  in  the  world  this  guy 
wi'iUd  do  would  be  to  oommlt  suicide.  He 
iiad  everything  going  for  htm  and  nothing 
against  him."  Mr    Sutton  said 

Mayor  Lindsay,  who  like  former  Mayor 
Robert  Wagner  before  htm.  had  named  Dr 
Logan  to  a  nunit>er  of  oommltteee  serving 
tbe  city,  issued  a  statement  calling  him  "a 
civil  leader  of  extraordinary  Intelligence  and 
devotion  who  somehow  found  the  time  and 
energy  to  express  the  widest  range  of  social 
concerns  while  carrying  the  full  load  of  med- 
ical practice  and  Involvement  In  tbe  medical 
community." 

DB      KING'S    PHYSICIAN 

One  of  the  first  black  graduates  of  Colum- 
bia University's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Dr  Logan  art^d  as  personal  physi- 
cian to  many  not-ed  people  including  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  and  Duke 
Ellington.  During  the  Poor  Peop:es  March  on 
Washington  in  l&e7.  he  mobilized  a  medical 
team  to  treat  the  demonstrators  camped  out 
in  tente  In  "Resurrection  City.' 

He  was  one  of  the  original  partners  In  the 
Upper  Manhattan  Medical  Oroup.  serving  the 
community  in  lower  Washington  Heights  for 
more  than  20  years  In  addition,  he  found 
time  to  be  active  in  his  West  aide  neighbor- 
hood, helping  to  form  an  organization  to 
lobby  against  what  the  group  saw  as  the 
overbuilding  of  low-income  housing  in  the 
West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Area 

Dr.  Logan  was  bom  in  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
where  his  father  was  treasurer  of  T^iskegee 
Institute.  He  gradiat^d  from  WUllams 
College. 

Besides  his  wife.  Dr  Logan  Is  survived  by 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  Adele  Logan  Alexander  of 
Washington:  a  10-year-old  son.  Warren 
Arthur:  two  brothers.  Harold  K.  Logan  of 
Tuskegee.  and  Pstil  H  Logan,  of  Lafayette. 
Calif.,  and  two  sisters.  Miss  Louise  T.  Logan 
and  Mrs.  Myra  Logan  Alston,  both  of  New 
Tort 


FINANCINO  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr,  MOND.\LE  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  significant  piece  of  cam- 
paign reform  legislation  ever  adopted  by 
either  House  of  Congress.  This  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  rid  our  political  system  of 
the  corrupting  Influence  of  big  money 
by  providing  for  public  financing  of  Fed- 
eral elections. 

The  compelling  case  for  public  financ- 
ing Is  already  well  known.  It  has  been 
most  forcefully  and  effectively  made  by 
some  of  the  fundraising  practices  used 
In  the  1972  Presidential  elecUon. 

Recently  Prank  Wright  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  interviewed  a  cam- 
paign official  who  worked  closely  with 
Maurice  Stans.  President  Nixon's  chief 
fund  raiser.  This  official  outlines  the  way 
in  which  money  was  solicited  from  busi- 
nessmen on  behalf  of  the  President's 
campaign:  It  can  only  be  described  as  a 
aheikedown  and  an  outrage. 


I  commend  this  article  to  anyone  who 
doubts  the  necessity  of  fundamentally 
overhauling  our  present  compromising 
system  of  financing  political  campaigns 
through  large  private  contributions 
More  persuasively  than  anything  I  have 
read  to  date,  it  makes  an  irrelutable  case 
for  public  financing 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wnght's  article  appear- 
ing In  the  November  25  edition  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
Stans  Tactics  Shocked  OOP  Ptjnd  Raibxxs 

(Editos's  Non  Increasing  attention  has 
focused  on  the  record  SBO  million  raised  for 
President  Nixon't,  1972  reelection  campaign. 
Much  Interest  has  centered  on  Maurice  Stans, 
the  Minnesota  native  who  resigned  as  Mr. 
Nixon's  secretary  of  commerce  and  became 
chief  fund-raiser,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  Presi- 
dent Here  is  the  ptory  of  how  he  operated, 
especially  with  big  businessmen,  as  told  to 
Frank  Wright.  Minneapolis  Tribune  staff 
correspondent,  by  a  campaign  official  who 
worked  closely  with  Stans  In  a  major  state.) 

Washington.  D  C —Before  Maury  came  in 
we  decided  there  would  be  no  quotas  put  on 
at  all.  We  felt  that  really  all  we  had  to  do  Is 
set  up  a  little  budget  for  our  state  campaign 
that  would  be  fairly  modest. 

This  was  early  In  1972,  but  It  was  already 
looking  like  fOeorge)  McOovern  might  be 
the  Democrats  guy  Instead  of  ( Edmund i 
Muskle.  and  It  was  Just  obvious  that  it  was 
going  to  be  very,  very  easy. 

There  wasn't  any  sell  with  businessmen 
whatsoever.  We  decided  that  we  would  have 
sort  of  a  »1,000  club,  a  very  Innocent,  modest 
thing.  And  we  would  have  a  lot  of  guys,  a  lot 
of  small  businessmen,  a  lot  of  lar^-er  busl- 
neasmen.  and  they  would  get  a  little  stick- 
pin or  something  else. 

That  Is  the  usual  way  we  always  work 
with  this  stuff  My  state  chairman  has  a 
list,  and  half  of  them  went  to  Princeton  and 
half  of  them  went  to  Yale,  and  they  all  sort 
of  get  together  at  the  club  and  have  a  drink 
and  kick  In  their  thou,  or  whatever  it  Is,  and 
that  is  it.  Very  much  the  old  wealth  sort  of 
thing. 

But  while  we  were  waiting  for  Stans  to  be- 
come national  chairman  we  had  this  guy 
from  Minnesota,  Newel!  Weed,  who  was  al- 
ready a  vice  chairman  or  something  In  Wash- 
ington, running  in  and  saying.  "All  this  will 
cave  in.  and  you  will  go  out  on  your  rear" 
That  was  one  of  the  great  things  he  said  to 
me.  "You're  not  doing  It  right  You're  not 
doing  It  right,"  he'd  say.  'What  you  have  to 
do  is  raise  your  sights." 

Well.  Maury  finally  did  come  In,  and  he  did 
change  It  all  around.  He  told  us  a  number  of 
times  that  our  sights  were  too  low  And  then 
he  told  ua  that  he  would  give  us  a  quota  to 
raise,  and  all  the  money  would  go  to  the  na- 
tional committee.  And  he  would  allocate  us 
enotigh  Just  to  run  the  local  political  office 

Our  first  quota  was  (1  minion.  That  was 
the  figure  Stans  gave  us.  And  as  we  raised 
the  money.  Stans  would  up  the  quota.  So  we 
never  were  really  sure  as  to  what  the  quota 
was.  It  was  never  really  set  In  any  kind  of 
concrete. 

By  the  time  we  were  through  we  had 
raised  at  least  $5.5  million  In  thU  sute.  al- 
most 10  percent  of  everything,  not  counting 
stuff  Stans  may  have  raised  In  here  on  his 
own  that  we  never  knew  about 

The  thing  that  Stans  disliked  the  most 
was  the  way  we  depended  on  old  money.  He 
really  hated  this  He  came  In,  and  he  said, 
"This  thing  Is  terrible.  Old  wealth  is  dried 
out,  largely.  That  was  great  in  1920  But  now 
they  are  going  to  give  you  $500.  and  you  are 
going  to  put  their  name  on  a  letterhead. 

"Tou  have  got  to  get  new  wealth,"  he'd 


say  You  have  got  to  get  the  Pallafltos  And 
we  asked  what  is  a  Pallaflto. 

Stans  said  that  Is  the  name  of  a  business- 
man in  Wisconsin  who  has  reached  new 
wealth,  who  did  In  a  very  unostentatious 
Mkay,  without  anyone  else  knowing  He 
achieved  remarkable  success,  but  he  waen  t 
In  the  social  swim. 

The  Nixon  fund-raisers  In  Wisconsin  didn't 
tap  him.  but  It  so  happened  that  the  Nixon 
finance  chairman  in  Nebraska  had  heard  of 
him  and  knew  that  he  had  arrived  with  new 
money.  A  contact  was  made,  and  the  guy 
gave  $30,000.  Just  like  that. 

(Robert  Pallaflto  is  president  of  National 
Health  Enterprises  of  Milwaukee  a  firm  that 
operates  nursing  homes  and  provides  sup- 
FKjrting  services. ) 

Stans  was  very,  very  democratic  about 
that  He  Just  hated  the  idea  of  the  social 
register  eliminating  ail  of  this  new  untap- 
ped wealth  that  he  really  saw.  So  he  was 
always  fighting  for  that,  and  that  was  or.e 
of  the  sound  things  he  did.  I  thought  he  wm 
right  on  that. 

Stans  was  also  very  much  vexed  with  us 
because  we  didn't  know  how  to  get  the 
money  out  of  the  old-wealth  people  that  we 
did  have  on  our  lists,  people  who  had  given 
to  campaigns  all  their  lives  and  who  really 
didn't  want  anything  out  of  it. 

So  one  day  he  decided  he  was  going  to 
show  us  there  is  a  new  way,"  as  he  put  it. 
to  do  this  He  wanted  a  breakfast  set  up  for 
me.  our  state  chairman,  the  guy  who  was  our 
professional  fund-raiser,  for  himself  and  a 
"guinea  pig,  a  guy  who  ordinarily  wouldn't 
give  a  lot  of  money." 

So  I  picked  a  guy  I  knew  whose  family 
owned  a  big  company  in  a  basic  industry. 
He  had  given  some  to  the  Democrats  before, 
but  he  never  had  given  much  to  iLe  Re- 
publican Party. 

Well.  I  have  never  sat  through  anything 
like  that  before.  I  always  thought  a  fund- 
raiser had  to  be  somebody  who  would  be 
able  to  sell,  but  Stans  never  tried  to  sell  He 
was  cold,  and  he  dominated  the  conversa- 
tion. It  was  not  a  warm  thing.  He  was 
Intimidating. 

He  started  by  mentioning  ail  the  trouble 
he  had  had  wuh  Ruckelshaus  while  he  was 
still  secretary  of  commerce  i  William  Ruck- 
elshaus at  that  time  was  head  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  i 

He  mentioned  Ruckelshaus.  I  guess.  t>e- 
cause  Muskle  was  stir.  In  the  running  for  the 
Democrats  and  t)ecause  this  guy  we  had  in 
for  breakfast  his  company  was  dumping  Just 
an  awful  lot  of  stuff  into  the  lakes. 

And  so  Stans  talked  about  how  he  had 
finally  gotten  Ruckelshaus  xa  loosen  up  on 
some  regulations,  and  how  he  had  been 
forced  to  vie  for  the  president  s  ear  because 
Ruckelshaus  didn't  understand  the  system 
that  "we  businessmen  are  here  to  preserve, 
including  the  environment,  and  that  means 
that  you  have  to  be  able  to  make  some 
money  to  pay  these  taxes  and  everything  We 
can't  let  this  environmental  thing  Just  take 
us  right  over  the  cli.f," 

Stans  said  he  knew  this  would  be  of 
concern  to  'all  Americans,  but  especially  to 
guys  like  you,"  meaning  the  guy  from  the 
company. 

And  then  he  Just  berated  the  guy  for  Ig- 
noring his  Invitation  to  Join  some  sort  of 
industrial  advisory  commission — I  believe  it 
was  headed  by  Bert  Cross  of  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing — that  Stans  had 
set  up  to  lobby  in  the  administration  for 
poUuilon  laws  they  could  live  with. 

"Just  as  the  liberals  have  lobbying  groups 
to  our  government,  we  have  to  have  lobbying 
groups  in  government,  too.  to  keep  the  pres- 
ident on  the  right  track  on  Ruckelshaus." 
Stans  said  "And  you  didn't  join  us  when 
there  were  gnys  there  giving  up  days  in  their 
business,  going  down  to  Washington  to  work 
on  this  thing." 
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Tb«Q  b*  rwltched  to  Muakle.  who  waa. 
you  know,  big  on  Um  poUutlon  ttxiO.  "W« 
bsv*  had  a  MrrtOc  ttrusgl*  with  RuckaU- 
haua.  "  Maury  MUd.  "but  you  lma«lii«  what 
would  bappan  \X  we  had  Muakle  in. 

"Our  aratam  baa  to  b«  preserved,  the  kind 
of  balanced  syatam  that  haa  allowed  you  to 
get  where  you  are.  Now  we  axe  on  the  front 
line*,  and  it  la  mighty  serioua  The  prealdent 
Isn't  goln^  to  have  an  eaay  time.  There  are 
to  b«  armlea  out  there,  and  now  I  am  aaklac 
you  again  to  ocOM  Into  thla  thing. 

And  yotir  aMMBmcnt  la  •10.000"  That 
waa  the  word  and  the  figure  b«  uaed.  I  can 
atlll  see  the  buslneaa  guy'a  face. 

"Oe«."  he  satd.  "I  never  gave  the  Demo- 
crats anything  like  that  "  That  was  the  only 
thing  I  remember  him  saying.  But  the  naxt 
day  he  gave  ua  his  check  for  SIO.OOO.  We 
only  had  the  guy  down  for  »500 

After  that  MAury  g»Te  us  tU«  throe  rule* 
that  he  always  worked  by. 

Number  one.  know  your  man  and  to  what 
extent  he  can  give.  He  would  always  re- 
search what  problems  a  company  had  with 
the  government,  know  them  Inside  out.  It  la 
sort  of  terrifying  when  a  solicitor  that  you  re 
talking  to  knows  the  fact  that  you  have 
problems,  and  It  looks  like  he  is  looking  at 
your  soul. 

Number  two.  n*me  your  amount  before  be 
can  name  his  That  waa  the  thing  he  told  us 
often.  If  you  allow  the  guy  to  najne  his  own 
price,  you  have  lo«t  the  game,  he  would  say 
He  would  rather  we  resigned  than  do  It  that 
old  way 

He  »ald.  "You  should  say  that  we  want  you 
to  be  one  of  the  key  people,  and  we  are 
presumptuous  enough  to  aak  you  for  X 
amount."  Nobody,  he  would  say.  ever  baa 
gotten  mad  at  being  asked  to  give  too  much. 

Sometimea  he  would  just  ahame  them  Into 
It.  He  said  that  Is  one  thing  about  them 
they  can't  stand,  the  status  thing.  Under 
no  circumstance  should  anyone  feel  embar- 
rassed m  aaklng  for  too  muoh  money  It  la 
an  honor,  he  would  say.  And.  like,  are  you 
up  to  our  standards?  That  kind  of  thing. 

In  other  words,  if  you  figure  the  guy 
could  give  tlO.OOO.  ask  usually  for  (30.000 
or  MO.OOO  Otherwise  the  guy  would  get  away 
with  giving  16.000  or  10.000 

Number  three.  Maury  said  you  must  say 
what  is  in  It  for  the  contributor  not  to 
have  the  Democratic  guy  In  as  prealdent. 
Pint  It  was  Muskla  and  then  It  was  McOoV' 
em.  mostly  McOovem. 

He  would  describe  a  contribution  as  an 
"Incurance  preoilum  against  McOovern."  The 
premium  was  all  figured  out  If  a  guy  bad 
tl  million  net  worth,  he  should  give  110.000 
On  a  scale  of  860  million,  he  should  give 
150.000    And  IIOO  million.  1360.000 

There  was  a  reward  system,  too  Some  of 
It  was  the  u^ual  stuff.  Por  11.000  they  should 
get  a  letter  from  Stans  and  a  Nixon  pin.  For 
•5.000  you  get  a  letter  from  Stans  and  a 
Nizon  pin  with  a  diamond  In  It  marked 
"RMN  72  •  For  •10,000  a  letter  from  Stans. 
a  diamond  pin  and  a  pen  and  peocU  set 
with  a  seal  and  the  president's  signature 
embossed  on  It. 

And  for  •ae.OOO.  In  addition  to  all  the 
rest,  the  contributor  Is  Invited  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  presidential  commission.  Or  maybe 
make  a  deal  to  have  a  potential  business 
client,  a  guy  you  take  out  golfing,  be  on  a 
presidential  commission 

That  really  offended  me.  that  he  used 
that  before  the  solicitors  right  out — do  you 
want  to  be  a  member  of  a  presidential 
commission? 

Above  that,  there  were  the  White  House 
parties.  He  says,  now  you  may  want  to  take 
a  customer  to  a  White  House  party  with 
his  wife.  The  customer  usually  doesn't  care; 
a  lot  of  guys  are  sophisticated.  But.  he  says, 
a  lot  of  guys  are  not  and  their  wives  are  not. 
so  he  says  you  can  get  them  to  go  to  the 
White  House  parties,  and  the  president  will 
know  that  you  gave  money  He  was  really 
using  that. 


We  were  doing  our  thing,  raising  money, 
but  we  knew  that  Maury  was  oparaUng  on 
hla  own.  too.  We'd  get  a  call  from  tb*  Secre- 
tary— Maury  was  always  oallad  Mr.  Secratary, 
which  was  still  another  thing  that  he  used 
with  guys  who'd  never  met  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber before — or  one  of  his  people  to  go  over 
and  ae*  such  and  such  a  guy  and  get  a 
contribution,  a  really  big  one. 

And  it  was  oft  n  a  guy  we  hadn't  beard 
of  or  a  guy  w«  didn't  have  down  for  that 
much,  and  for  a  while  we  would  approach 
these  a  little  bit  fearfully,  but  It  always 
turned  out  to  be  Just  a  matter  of  going  In 
and  picking  up  the  check  Maury  had  already 
tiean  at  the  guy. 

A  couple  of  theae  guys,  at  least,  gave  a 
quarter  of  a  million  One  of  them,  a  kind  of 
new  guy  who  had  buUt  up  tbe  family  buai- 
neaa  and  la  worth  about  •aoo  mUUon.  said 
Stans  cama  to  him  and  told  him  that  fund- 
ralalng  in  the  state  was  In  "terrible  shape, 
that  the  old  wealth  waan't  giving,  that  It 
was  a  shame,  and  he  had  to  aak  the  guy  for 
a  lot  so  that  the  Uttle  guys  would  have  some- 
thing to  look  up  to. " 

Maury  aaked  him  for  •200.000.  The  guy  told 
me  later  he  was  stunned,  just  stunned  He'd 
never  given  more  than  about  •6.000  before. 
But  this  time  he  gave  It  all.  He  was  a  true 
believer  in  EUchard  NUon,  and  that  helped. 

Most  of  the  guys  Maury  handled  ware  not. 
Moat  of  them  w«re  giving  between  •lO.OOO 
and  •60.000.  pretty  big  money  for  them,  and 
some  of  them  would  give  you  the  check  and 
look  up  to  heaven  as  if  they  were  saying. 
'Well.  I  have  Just  been  visited  by  an  angel  of 
Christ's  death. "  They  always  looked  to  me 
like  they  had  been  sort  of  extorted. 

Most  of  them  tended  to  be  in  fairly  big 
businesses  that  were  fairly  heavily  regulated 
by  the  federal  government. 

Maury  was  a  cold,  hard  SOB.  Be  lived  on 
fear  But  It  got  results. 

A  lot  of  those  guys  didn't  like  him.  but 
even  today  there  Is  not  much  guilt  about 
maybe  their  money  going  for  burglary  tools 
and  blackmail  and  that  kind  of  stujor  and 
that  boatload  of  prostitutes  at  Miami  Beach 
They  are  unhappy  with  Maury  because  It 
turned  out  this  way  and  waa  so  Inefficient 
and  all. 

But  you  take  my  guy,  who  waa  the  state 
chairman  and  a  big  businessman  and  old 
wealth.  He  la  not  worried  about  whether  or 
not  there  Is  any  sin  committed  or  any  great 
ethical  problem.  He  would  be  upset  IX  Maury 
had  run  away  with  a  broad  and  gone  to 
Mexico  with  the  money.  But  Maury  never  did 
that. 

.\nd  so,  consequently,  they  sort  of  regard 
1-  as — at  least  the  people  that  I  kiMW— some- 
what naughty,  dirty  work  but  nevertheless 
neceaaary  to  save  the  system  from  McOovem. 
There  Isn't  any  real  sense  of  remorse  yet 
about  It,  not  In  any  sense.  You  don't  And  It 
here  In  this  ftate  or  anywhere  else  that  1 
know  of. 

There  Is  a  feeling  among  businessmen  now, 
after  a  while,  that  they  are  starting  to  say 
maybe  Nixon  should  resign.  But  it  is  more  a 
feeling  of  resigning  because  you  are  In  a 
way  not  effective  any  more  In  running  tha 
system  and  not  because  you  have  done  some- 
thing Immoral. 

I  Just  dont  think  theee  guys  here  are  all 
that  pure.  I  mean  a  businessman  In  order  to 
get  a  lot  of  money  has  to  do  an  awful  lot  of 
things  He  has  to  be  an  awfully  sharp  bidder, 
and  I  think  he  can  get  Insured  to  this  sort 
of  stuff. 

Let  the  Issue  again  be  made  as  dramatic 
as  It  was  about  preserving  the  system  against 
McQovern — and  let  Maury  back  Into  the 
room — and  they  win  aJi  be  back,  Tliey  havs 
to. 


SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr    President,  the  Senate 
Judiciary   Committee   on   Monday   next 
will  report  two  bills  providing  for  the  ap- 


pointment of  a  Special  Prosecutor.  8 
2811.  a«  amended,  and  8  2642,  as 
amended.  These  proposals  provide  two 
distinctly  different  approact.es  regarding 
appointment  of  a.  8pe<ia]  Prosecutor  and 
I  believe  the  Senate  Judiciar>  Comirutlef 
under  the  leadership  of  our  colleagues 
Senators  Eastlawd  and  Hruska.  is  U)  (>■ 
commended  on  providing  the  Senate  with 
alternatives  to  this  most  coniijlex  and 
Important  Issue.  Senator  John  McCuil- 
LAji'«  work  and  interest  In  this  legislation 
before  the  committee  also  Ls  to  be  com- 
mended as  he  and  his  staff  have  been 
most  Active  in  obtaining  committee  con- 
sideration of  different  vlewpolnUs 

8.  2811.  Introduced  by  Senators  Bath, 
Ha«t,  and  others,  provides  that  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  be  appointed  by  a  panel 
of  Judges  from  the  US.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  with  re- 
moval only  by  such  Judges. 

8.  2642.  which  I  Introduced,  provides 
for  appointment  of  a  Special  Prosecutor 
by  the  Attorney  General,  with  removal  by 
the  Attorney  General  only  for  neglect  of 
duty,  malfeasance  in  office,  or  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act  by  the  Special  Prosecutor. 
Before  such  removal  could  occur  the  At- 
torney General  would  have  to  notify  both 
Houses  of  Congress  30  days  In  advance 
of  such  removal,  stating  the  reasons  for 
dismissal  The  districts  courts  would  have 
original  jurisdiction  of  any  action 
brought  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  with 
respect  to  removal  or  attempted  removal 
and  could  Issue  an  order  blocking  such 
removal.  If  appropriate  Further,  the  US 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  have  the  power  to  appoint  an 
Interim  Special  Prosecutor  if  a  vacancy 
did  occur,  with  the  provision  that  the 
.attorney  General  then  could  appoint  a 
successor 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  S.  2642  Is  a 
far  superior  proposal  from  both  a  prac- 
tical and  constitutional  viewpoint  and 
have  testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  stating  my  reasons  for  such  a 
position.  Also  at  that  time  I  stated  my 
intent  to  file  a  formal  legal  brief  .support- 
ing my  position  on  this  Issue  That  memo- 
randum has  been  completed  and  I  am 
today  filing  it  with  the  Judlclar>'  Com- 
mittee I  believe,  however,  due  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Special  Prosecutor  issue 
some  of  my  coUetigues  may  wish  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  It  before  the 
hearing  transcript  is  printed:  therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  I  aLso  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  Chief  Judge  John 
Sirica's  letter,  dated  November  15,  1973. 
to  Chairman  Eastland  regarding  this  Is- 
sue, exhibit  n:  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Protecting 
the  Special  Prosecutor,"  November  16. 
1973;  and  the  statement  of  Roger  C 
Cramton,  dean.  Cornell  Law  School,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  Special  Prosecutor  issue  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

MXMOaANOtTM       OF       LaW       OF       US.       SSMATOB 
ROBIBT    TAfT.    J«  .    In    8UPPOBT    OF    8     2642. 

Bcroas  thi  CoMMmm  on  ths  Judiciabt 

OF  TH«   C  S     SXMATX 

On  the  constitutional  considerations  In  the 
establishment  of  a  special  prosecution  office 
or  agency  to  Investigate  and  proaecute  al- 
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i^Ked  misconduct  my  members  of  the  execu- 
Mve  branch  Including  alleged  crimes  arising 
out  of  the  1972  Presidential  campaign  and 
election 

ISSUES   coNsronEo 

I.  Separation  of  powers  oon.sideratlons  in 
>>FtabllshLng  a  selection  process  for  a  special 
;.ri«ecutor 

A.  Ttxt  oonsututlon  and  relevant  congres- 
~.jnal  enactments  compel  the  executive  ap- 
! 'Ointment  of  the  special  prosecutor 

B  The  appointment  of  a  special  prosecu- 
tor by  the  courts  larks  solid  constitutional 
^  ipport  and  Is  unwise 

n.  Direction  and  removal  of  a  special  pros- 
ecutor under  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers. 

m.  Results  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
i»  ^ggested  proposals  under  points  I  and  n. 

A.  Convictions  reversed  and  Indictments 
,uasJied. 

B  Duty  of  the  President  to  veto  unconsti- 
tutional legislation — constitutional  confor- 
mation poeslbllltles. 

IV.  Appropriate  appellate  review — ezpe- 
tllted  constitutional  challenge  procedures. 

V    Conclusion 


HFlt  Lf  IC     COlfSlllUllONAL     PmOVISIONS 
CO!»8IDE«KD 

Article  I.  section  8,  clause  18 — 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  aiid  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  constitution  In  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  department  or 
office  thereof." 

Article  I,  section  4.  clause  1 — 

"The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators." 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  17 — 

"To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all 
cases  whatsoever,  or  such  district  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  mUes  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.      .  ." 

Article  II.  section  1.  clause  8 — 

"Before  he  (the  President)  enters  on  the 
execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath  or  affirmation: — "I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  '  " 

Article  II.  section  2.  clause  2 — 

He  (the  President)  shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whole  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
sh&U  be  established  by  law:  but  the  "Con- 
gress may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of 
such  Inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper.  In 
the  President  alone.  In  the  courts  of  law,  or  In 
the  heads  of  departments. '  " 

Article  n,  section  3 — 

".  .  .  He  (the  President)  shall  take  care 
that  the   laws   be   faithfully  executed    .   .   ." 

REVIEW     or    ISStJES    TO    BE    CONSIOERXD 

Many  of  the  proposals  introduced  to  date 
in  the  congress  regarding  appointment  of  a 
special  prosecutor  raise  complex  constitu- 
tional questions  and  require  an  examina- 
tion of  the  very  basis  of  our  system  of  fed- 
eral government,  namely  the  question  of 
separation  of  powers  among  the  legislative 
(article  I),  the  executive  (article  II).  and 
the  Judicial  (article  III)  Branches  under 
our  constitutional   form  of  government. 

The  constitutional  considerations  pre- 
sented by  the  proposals  examined  in  this 
memorandum   include  the  constitutionality 


ot  the  selection  and  appointment  process 
rif  a  special  prosecutor:  the  constitutional 
scope  of  activity  permitted  such  special 
jjrosecutor  once  such  an  office  or  agency  has 
been  established,  and,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  direction  and  removal  process  estab- 
lished for  such  a  special  prosecutor. 

In  analyzing  these  issues.  I  have  consld- 
ered  the  foUowlng  congressional  proposals 
for  establishment  of  a  special  prosecution 
office  or  agency:  8  2800,  introduced  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1973  by  Senator  ChUes,  which  vests 
the  authority  to  app>olnt  a  special  proeecu- 
tor  in  the  chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court,  and  does  not  p>emlt  his  re- 
moval: S.  2603.  Introduced  on  October  23. 
1973.  by  Senator  Stevenson,  which  vests  '.n 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  VS.  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  authority  to  ap- 
point a  special  prosecutor  for  a  term  ending 
on  June  30.  1977.  with  removal  only  by  Im- 
peachment; 8.  2611.  Introduced  on  October 
26,  1973.  by  Senators  Bayh,  Hart,  et  al.,  which 
also  vests  In  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  power  to  appoint  a  special  prose- 
cutor and  a  deputy  special  prosecutor,  with 
a  term  of,  basically,  two  years  and  with  re- 
moval power  only  in  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  extraordinary  Improprieties: 
S  2616,  93d  Congress,  introduced  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1973.  by  Senators  Percy.  Baker  and 
Cook,  which  authorizes  and  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  within  seven  days  of  en- 
actment a  special  prosecutor  and  a  deputy 
special  prosecutor  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Benate,  such  prosecutors  would  head 
an  Independent  office  within  the  executive 
branch  and  serve  for  the  same  term  as  out- 
lined In  8.  2«11  subject  to  removal  by  the 
President  for  neglect  of  duty,  malfeasance 
in  office  or  violation  of  the  statute  creating 
the  office  of  special  prosecutor  and  for  no 
other  cause  Removal  would  be  prohibited  If 
either  House  of  Congress  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion by  a  simple  majority  vote  to  continue 
the  special  proeecutor  and  deputy  special 
prosecutor  In  office:  S.  2631,  Intnxluced  on 
October  30.  1973.  by  Senators  Baker  and 
Brock,  which  authorizes  and  directs  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  two  co-equal  special  prose- 
cutors, one  from  each  of  the  two  major  po- 
litical parties,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  The  nominee  representing 
the  democratic  party  would  be  selected  from 
a  list  of  Individuals  submitted  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  pro 
tempK>re  of  the  Senate  after  consultation 
with  the  majority  leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Removal  would  be  permitted  under 
the  same  conditions  as  outlined  In  S.  2616, 
with  the  only  limitation  on  such  removal  the 
requirement  that  the  President  submit  to 
the  Congrees  notice  of  dismissal  thirty  day.s 
before  such  removal  could  become  effective: 
8  2642,  which  I  Introduced  on  November  2, 
1973.  authorizing  and  directing  the  attorney 
general  to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor  and 
a  deputy  special  prosecutor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  Such  prosecutors 
would  serve  in  an  independent  offices  within 
the  executive  branch  for  basically  a  two-year 
term  with  provisions  for  suspension  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  the  same  conditions 
contained  In  S.  2616  and  by  the  Congress  by 
Impeachment  Suspension  would  become  a 
flnal  dismissal  effective  thirty  days  there- 
after, provided  notice  stating  the  reasons  for 
such  dismissal  had  been  transmitted  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  within  the  period. 

HR.  11401,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hungate 
on  November  12,  1973,  and  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  November  13. 
providing  for  the  US  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  sitting  In  banc,  to  ap- 
point a  panel  of  three  of  Its  members  t« 
appoint  a  special  prosecutor  The  duties  and 
powers  of  the  special  prosecutor  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  th(Dee  contained  in 
S.  2611,  with   the  exception  that  the  office 


of  special  pro6ecutx)r  is  established  for  a 
term  of  three  years  and  the  added  require- 
ment that  the  special  prosecutor  report  at 
least  monthly  to  the  chalrmiin  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee regarding  information  pertinent  to 
the  question  of  whether  Impeachable  of- 
fenses have  been  committed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  A  section  Is  also 
contained  providing  expedited  review  pro- 
cedures for  any  constitutional  challenge  to 
the  Act; 

S.  2733.  introduced  by  Senators  Percy, 
Baker,  et  al.,  on  Noveml)er  20,  1973.  which 
parallels  S.  2618.  with  only  the  chief  proee- 
cutor  being  subject  to  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  the  deletion  of  any  provision 
providing  for  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 
T'wo  new  sections  are  included  which  grant 
UwS  District  Cotirts  original  jurisdiction  over 
any  action  contesting  remora:  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  f>ermlt  the  U.S  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  authority  to  ap- 
point. If  removal  occurs,  a  successor  to  serve 
until  such  time  as  the  President  appoints  a 
new  special  prosecutor;  S  2611,  as  amended 
and  ordered  rep>orted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  December  3.  which  substitutes  the 
U.S  District  Court  panel  spp>olntment  ap- 
proach contained  In  Hit.  11401.  for  appoint- 
ment solely  by  the  chief  Judge  A  new  pro- 
vision is  also  contained  regarding  expedited 
review  procedure  for  challenges  to  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  the  Act: 

And  S.  2642,  as  amended  and  ordered  re- 
ported on  December  3,  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  which  provides  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  chief  special  proeectitor 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  without  formal  ad- 
vice and  consent  by  the  Senate.  New  sec- 
tions are  added  granting  VB.  District  Courts 
original  Jurisdiction  over  any  action  con- 
testing removal  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  authority  for  the  VB.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  appoint.  If  re- 
moval occurs,  a  successor  to  serve  until  such 
time  as  the  Attorney  General  appoints  a  new 
special  prosecutor  The  special  prosecutor 
would  have  primary,  as  opposed  to  exclusive 
Jurisdiction,  regarding  Investigation  and 
prosecution  of  "Watergate"  and  related  of- 
fenses and  be  given  access  to  all  work  to  date 
by  not  only  the  former  sp>eclal  prosecutor, 
but  also  all  of  his  successors  The  special 
prosecutor  Is  directed  to  appoint  a  deptity 
and  authorized  to  request  any  federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  as  opposed  to  indi- 
viduals, to  assist  In  the  work  of  the  special 
prosecutor 
/.    SeTMration    of    powers    considerations    in 

estahlishinff  a  selection  process  for  a  spe- 
cial  prosecutor 

A.  Constitutional  provisions.  Judicial  de- 
cisions and  relevant  congre.sslonal  enact- 
ments compel  establishment  of  an  Independ- 
ent office  of  special  prosecutor  within  the 
executive  branch. 

Article  n.  section  1,  clause  1  and  article 
II.  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
clearly  contemplate  that  the  President  In 
his  exercise  of  executive  power  shall  ap- 
point and  nominate  "the  officers  of  the 
United  Statee"  which  are  "established  by 
law" 

The  Federalist  clearly  established  that  the 
appointive  power  and  the  power  to  enforce 
laws    were    within    the    executive    branch 
James  Madison  in  the  first  Congress  stated- 

"I  <x>nceive  that  If  any  power  whatsoever 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  executive.  It  Is  the 
power  of  appointing,  overseeing,  and  con- 
trolling thofie  who  execute   the   laws  "  • 

The  Congress  has  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  the  attorney  general 
and  the  nine  assistant  attorneys  general. 
28  use  Pec.  501.  et  seq 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  functions 
of   the  executive  department,   the   duty  to 
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bring  b«foT«  Uve  oourt«  erldance  of  ▼loU* 
tloQ  of  FedanU  Uw  la  cwatral  to  tii«  con> 
■tuuUonal  concept  of  tb«  ezwruttw.  ArUcl* 
II.  s«ctlon  3,  expr«asly  provUlea  ttukt  tt  k 
tb«  President  who  shall  t«k«  car*  Ui«t  ttM 
laws   b*   faithfully   executed. 

Thua  tt  waa  when  Congreaa  saw  fit  in  1994 
to  require  a  special  prosecutor  to  Investigate 
allegattotu  of  aUoonduct  withLn  tbe  execu- 
tive branch  during  the  K>-caUed  "Teapot 
Dome"  scandal.  Congreaalonal  Joint  reaolu- 
tlon  54.  passed  by  the  Senate  on  January  81. 
1924.  subsequently  adopted  by  tbe  House  of 
Representatlvea  and  approved  by  President 
Coolld^  on  Februa.-/  8.  1934.  provided  that 

(Aind  r^e  President  ia  Further  Au- 
thorized and  Directed  to  Appoint,  by  and 
vith  the  Advice  and  Content  of  the  Senate 
Special  Counsel  who  Shall  Have  Cliarge  and 
Control  of  the  Proeecutlon  of  Such  Litigation 
Anything  in  the  Statutes  Touching  the 
Powers  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  the  Contrary  Notwith- 
standing "  '  (Emphasis  Added) 

This  resolution  was  motivated  by  the 
serious  allegations  involving  personal  en- 
richment and  violation  of  law  during  Presi- 
dent Warren  Harding's  administration  The 
cLrcumstancea  stirroundlng  approval  of  joint 
resolution  54.  while  differing  materially  from 
"Watergate."  are  nevertheless  applicable  to 
the  Issues  before  us,  as  many  high  offloera 
within  the  executive  branch  were  also  al- 
leged to  have  committed  wrongdoing. 

In  today's  context.  I  favor  the  exercise  of 
the  appointment  power  by  the  head  of  the 
executive  department  cha^ige*!  ''^^  the  gen- 
eral Federal  proeecutory  functions,  namely, 
the  Attorney  General  This  approach  I  believe 
is  preferable  to  appointment  by  the  President 
as  allegations  have  been  made  sgalnst  the 
President  personally  and  It  la  therefore  nec- 
esary  to  provide  maximum  independence, 
both  as  to  appointment  and  removal  Such 
a  procedure  rests  squarely  upon  article  n. 
section  2  clause  3.  of  the  constitution  which 
permits  Congress  to  vest  the  "appointment 
of  ..  .  inferior  offlc«rs  .  .  In  the  beads  at 
departments." 

Congress  has.  by  its  actions,  clearly  Indi- 
cated lU  preference  that  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral exercise  this  type  of  appointment  power 
28  U  S  C  Sec  515  permlU  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  specially  appoint  counsel  to  "conduct 
any  kind  of  legal  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal. 
Including  grand  Jury  proceedings  "  Sec- 

tion 543  of  volume  38  of  the  tmited  States 
Code  pertaining  to  special  attorneys  states: 

"(ft)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  May  Appoint 
Attorneys  to  Assist  United  States  Attorneys 
When  the  Public  Interest  Requires. 

■•(b>  Each  Attorney  Appointed  tTnder  thU 
Section  Is  subject  to  Removal  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  "  ' 

Even  with  eonflrmatlon  by  the  Senate  re- 
quired, clear  legislative  precedent  exists  for 
such  a  procedure  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  l»46.«  provided  ftor 
creation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Land 
Agency  Commission  composed  of  Ave  mem- 
bers, two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  three  members  appointed  by  the 
District  ooauaJsaloners.  subject  to  eonflrma- 
tlon by  tbaSraate. 

The  a<  llitllsa  of  such   attorneys   can   be 
outlined   by   Ooogress.    including  conditions 
on  removal  The  authority  for  such  prooeduie 
la  dlacussed  Infra  In  part  II. 
B    The  appointment  of  a  Special  Proeeeutor 

by    the    court$   lack»    folid   constitutional 

rupport  and  it  unioite 

Article  n.  section  3.  clause  3  of  the  Con- 
■tltntloA.  upon  Buperflcial  reading,  might 
seem  to  give  to  Congress  an  open  invitation 
to  vest  all  powers  of  appointment  In  the 
courts  Indeed,  this  abaolutest  argument 
forma  the  basic  premise  of  those  who  favor 
baTlng   a   Special    Prosecutor    appointed    by 
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the  Judiciary   Howvver.  such  a  position  lacks 
authority  in  law  and  is  unwise. 

The  authority  cited  by  those  fsvortng  ap- 
pointment of  the  Special  Proeec'.'.ur  by  the 
Judiciary  is  not  on  point. 

In  the  matter  of  Hsonen.  38  XJB.  [3  Pet.) 
330  (1839<  was  one  of  the  early  cases  con- 
struing article  n.  section  3.  clause  3.  aiid 
In  that  case  the  court  held  that  under  ar- 
ticle II.  section  3,  courts  might  be  authorized 
by  the  Congress  to  appoint  their  own  clerks 
The  court  stated,  however,  that  the  appoint- 
ment power  "was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be 
exercised  by  the  department  of  tlie  Oovern- 
ment  to  which  the  officer  appointed  nxost  ap- 
propriately  belonged"    {Hennen  at   i68 1 

Kx  Parte  Slebold  100  D-S.  (10  Oti<..  i  371 
(1180 1.  The  principal  authority  cr.ed  for 
Judicial  appointment,  dealt  with  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  KnfoToement  Act  of  1871  •  which 
permitted  cL"cuit  courts  of  the  United  States 
the  authority  to  appoint  supervisors  of  Fed- 
eral elections  to  present  such  offenses  as 
stuffing  the  ballot  boxes"  City  election  of- 
flclals  In  Baltimore.  Uaryland  were  Indicted 
and  convicted  for  interference  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  supervisors  so  appointed  by  the 
United  States  circuit  court.  The  petitioners 
submitted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  chaUeng- 
Ing.  In  the  mam,  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  deal  with  election  pro- 
cedures mvolving  State  offices  In  addition. 
the  petitioners  argued  that  the  Congress 
had  imposed  upon  the  circuit  court  "  .  . 
duties  not  Judicial  "  but  were,  rather,  en- 
tirely executive  in  character  "  The  court  held, 
on  the  specific  Issue  before  It,  that  Congress 
had  acted  properly  Nevertheless,  the  Su- 
preme Court  carefully  noted  that  lu  decision 
was  compelled  because  the  appointment  of 
the  numerous  election  offlcial*.  widely  scat- 
tered geographically,  could  not  have  been 
as  competently  or  conveniently  made  by  the 
President  or  the  head  of  a  department: 

The  Cases  in  which  the  Courts  have  De- 
clined to  Exercise  Ortaln  Duties  Imposed 
by  Congress,  Stand  Upon  a  Different  Con- 
sideration from  that  which  AppUes  in  the 
Present  Case.  The  Law  of  1872.  which  Re- 
quired the  Circuit  ODurts  to  Examine  Claims 
to  Revolutionary  Pensions,  and  the  Law  at 
1848.  Authorizing  the  Dutrlct  Judge  of  Flor- 
ida to  Examine  and  Adjudicate  Upon  Claims 
for  Injuries  Suffered  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Florida  from  the  American  Army  in  1813. 
were  Rightfully  Held  to  impose  Upon  the 
Courts  Powers  not  Judicial,  and  »ere.  There- 
fore, Void  But  the  Duty  to  Appoint  Inferlor 
Offli-ers.  When  Required  Thereto  by  Law.  Is 
a  Constitutional  Duty  of  the  OourU;  and  <n 
the  Fretent  Case  there  u  no  Such  tncon- 
vrutty  in  the  Dnry  Re(juired  at  to  Krcvte 
the  Courtt  from  itt  Performance,  or  to  Ren- 
der their  Actt  Void  It  cannot  be  Affirmed 
that  the  Appointment  of  the  Officera  m  (Ques- 
tion Could,  uHth  any  Greater  Propriety,  and 
Crrtainly  not  trith  Equal  Regard  to  Con- 
venience, have  been  Atrtgned  to  any  Other 
Depository  of  Official  Power  Capablf  of  Ex- 
ercising it  Neither  the  President  nor  any 
Head  of  Department.  Could  have  been 
SquaUy  Competent  to  the  Task  ■  (KmphasU 
Added) 

Needless  to  say.  that  u  not  the  case  In 
thU  context  A  single  special  prosecutor  can 
be  named  by  the  Attorney  General  with 
"Oreater  propriety"  and  with  •Equal  regard 
to  convenience"  of  the  appointment 

Further,  the  court  in  Siebold  was  dealing 
with  an  area  (Regulation  of  Federal  elec- 
tions* which  Is  clearly  within  the  power  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  control— Article  I. 
section  4,  clause  1.  Therefore  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  constitutionally  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  delegate  part  of  thU  elec- 
tion control  power  under  article  n.  section  1. 
clause  3,  to  the  Judicial  branch.  It  is.  how- 
ever, quite  a  different  case  for  the  Congress 
to  delegate  appointive  power  under  article  U. 
neCkm  a,  olauae  3.  to  proeecute  and  enforce 


the  laws  to  the  Judicial  branch  as  the  Con- 
stitution specifically  provides  that  such 
power  sha.l  reside  lu  tbe  executive  branch 
not  the  leglalatlv* — article  n.  section  I. 
clause  B  and  article  II.  section  3  If  one 
followed  the  logical  extreme  of  those  who 
would  Interpret  article  II.  section  3.  clause  3, 
open-endly.  there  would  be  few  limits  on 
the  type  of  "Inferior"  officers  that  could  be 
app<jLnt«d  under  this  theory 

Sie'>old  does  speak  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining the  type  of  appointment  power  in 
terms  of  'Incongruity"  i  Slebold  at  p  398) 
the  court,  however.  dc>es  not  define  with  any 
precision  bow  to  apply  this  term  and  to  sug- 
gest that  any  great  le^  standard  In  the  form 
of  an  "Incongruity  test"  Is  established  by  this 
oase  Is  to  severely  tax  one's  imagination  Even 
If  one  were  u>  a<-oept  tbe  exlstenoe  of  such 
a  test  tt  is  dlfflcuU  to  come  to  th>  conclusion 
that  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor 
oan  be  vested  In  the  Judiciary  Webster  de- 
fines "Incongruity"  as  the  "lack  of  .  appro- 
prial«ne««  I  can  couceilve  of  nothing  mi>re 
lnappri>prlate  than  to  require  tbe  neutral 
!^ranch  of  government.  I  R  the  Judiciary,  to 
take  a  dlre<-t  Interest  and  responsibility  In 
the  selection  of  the  special  prosecutor  It 
would  only  exacerbate  the  feeling  that  the 
Judiciary  might  entertain  some  bias  and.  even 
more  seriously.  It  would  create  tbe  risk  of 
having  all  actions  tak'en  by  the  special  pros- 
ecutor later  declared  to  be  void.  (See  f)olnt 
m  Infra  1)  an  apt  analogy  is  in  Ward  v.  Vil- 
lage of  MonToevUle.  Ohio.  409  US  57  (1972). 
where  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  Judicial 
Interest  in  having  a  municipality  collect 
proceeds  from  a  Mayor's  court  Invalid  be- 
oauae  of  the  "possible"  temptation  to  be 
■■partisan"  to  the  efforts  of  the  proeecutlon. 
"The  Court  relied  upon  a  similar  oase  of 
Tumey  v  Ohio.  373  UB  610  {lOiOt  which  at 
533  states 

"The  Requirement  of  Due  Process  of  Law 
m  Judicial  Procedure  is  not  Satisfied  by  the 
Argument  that  Men  of  the  Highest  Honor 
and  the  Oraatest  Self -sacrifice  Could  Carr.- 
it  on  Without  Danger  of  Injustice  Every 
Procedure  Which  Would  Offer  a  Poeslble 
Temptation  to  the  Average  Man  as  a  Judge 
to  Forget  the  Burde  i  of  Proof  Required  to 
Convict  the  Defendant,  or  Which  Might  Lead 
Him  not  to  hold  the  Balance  Once.  Clear  ana 
True  Between  the  State  and  the  Accused. 
Denies  the  Latter  Due  Process  of  Law  " 

See  also  In  US  v  Cox.  343  F  3d  187 1 6th 
Clr  19«6) ,  cert  denied.  85  Sup.Ct.  1787  ( 1965 1 , 
where  tbe  majority  and  concurring  opinions 
emphasized  the  reasons  why  the  courts 
should  remain  neutral  In  criminal  prosecu- 
tions 

"The  Discretionary  Power  of  the  Attorney 
for  the  United  States  in  Determining 
Whether  a  Proeecutlon  Shall  be  Com- 
menced or  Maintained  May  Well  De- 
pend Upon  Matters  of  Policy  Wholly 
Apart  from  any  Question  of  Probable 
Cause  Although  as  a  Member  of  the 
Bar.  the  Attorney  for  the  United  States 
18  an  Offloer  of  the  Court,  he  is  Nevertheless 
an  Executive  Official  of  the  Oovernment.  and 
It  Is  as  an  Officer  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment that  he  Exercises  a  Discretion  as  to 
Whether  or  not  there  Shall  be  a  Prosecution 
in  a  Particular  Case  tt  Folloxts.  at  an  Inc\- 
dent  of  the  Constitutional  Separation  of 
Poweri.  that  the  Courtt  are  not  to  Interf-'Te 
with  the  Free  Szercite  of  the  Discretionary 
Powers  of  the  Attorneys  of  the  United  States 
(n  Their  Control  over  Criminal  Prosecutlois 
(343  F    3d  at  p.  189)  (Emphasis  Added i 

Judge  Brown,  elaborating  further  on  the 
point,  stated 

"Responsibility  for  Determining  Whether 
a  Prosecution  is  to  be  Commenced  or  Main- 
tained Must  be  riearlT  Fixed  The  Power  not 
to  Initiate  Is  Indeed  ,fwf».ime  fliif  it  has  t-^ 
Reside  Somevhere  And  the  Mcrre  Clea'lv 
Pinpointed  It  Is.  the  More  the  Public  Interest 
is   Served   through    the   Focus   of   Relentless 
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Publicity  Upon  that  Decision  It  May  not. 
with  Safety,  be  Left  to  a  Body  Whose  Great 
Virtue  is  t^ie  Combination  of  Anonymity, 
Transitory  Authority,  and  Political  Unrespon- 
sibiUty."  (343  F.2d  at  p.  182)  (Emphasis 
Added) 

Two  other  cases  are  cited  to  support  the 
position  that  under  article  II.  section  2. 
clause  2,  the  Congress  can  delegate  to  the 
Judiciary  power  to  appoint  a  special  prose- 
cutor— United  Statet  v.  Sobomon.  216  F. 
Supp.  835  iD.C-SJDJJ  Y.  1963)  and  Hobson  v. 
Hansen,  265  F.  Supp  903  (D.CJ3.C.  1967), 
appeal   dismissed   393   U.S.   801    (1968). 

In  Solomon  the  Court  considered  the 
power  of  U.S  district  courts  to  appoint  tem- 
porary U.S.  attorneys  In  districts  where  such 
oCBces  are  vacant.  (38  U  S.C.  sec.  546)  The 
Court  held  that  an  indictment  obtained  by 
a  court  appointed  V.S.  attorney  was  valid 
and  that  the  statutory  procerdure  did  not 
violate  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Court  stressed. 
however,  that  the  appointment  of  the  attor- 
ney was  temporary  and  that  It  did  not  bind 
the  President  as  he  had  the  fjower  to  dis- 
place the  Judicial  appointee  with  his  own 
nominee  at  any  time,  (Solomon  at  842—43). 
This,  of  course,  Ls  not  the  case  presented  by 
the  Judicial  appointment  proposal,  as  under 
that  bill  only  the  Judiciary  could  remove  the 
special  prosecutor  or  deputy  special  prose- 
cutor. 

Hobson.  supra,  dealt  with  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  Federal  statute  empowering 
judges  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  app>oint  mem- 
bers to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education.  The  Court  did  discuss  the  appli- 
cation of  article  II,  section  2,  clause  2.  to 
the  case  and  stated  that  the  "Incongruity 
standard"  referred  to  In  Siebold.  supra,  did 
not  prohibit  the  court  to  exercise  such  ap- 
pointment function.  The  main  basis  for  the 
court  making  such  a  determination,  how- 
ever, was  the  constitutional  provision  em- 
powering Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  leg- 
islation in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  (article  I.  section  8, 
clause  17)  and  the  dual  Judicial-legislative 
powers  that  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  exercises  with 
respect  to  tbe  District  • 

The  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  court  that  would 
receive  the  appointment  power  under  S  2611, 
introduced  by  Senators  Bayb  and  Hart,  In 
fact,  has  rejected  the  court  appointment 
theory  as  unwise  In  Nader  v.  Boric,  No  1954- 
73  (DC.  DC,  1973).  Judge  Gerhard  Oesell. 
in  considering  the  legality  of  the  Cox  dis- 
missal by  Acting  Attorney  Oeneral  Berk, 
stated  at  pages  10  and  11  of  tbe  opinion: 

"The  Court  recognizee  that  this  case  ema- 
nates In  part  from  congressional  concern  as 
to  how  best  prevent  future  Elxecutlve  inter- 
ference with  the  Watergate  Investigation  Al- 
though these  are  times  of  stress,  they  call  for 
caution  ajs  well  as  decisive  action.  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  Judiciary  be  given  respon- 
sibility for  the  appointment  and  supervision 
of  a  Tuw  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor,  for 
example,  is  most  unfortunate.  Congress  has 
if  icithin  its  own  power  to  enact  appropriate 
and  legally  enforceable  protections  against 
any  effort  to  thwart  the  Watergate  inquiry. 
The  Courts  must  remain  neutral.  Their  du- 
ties are  not  prosecutorial.  If  Congress  feels 
that  laws  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  Ex- 
ecutive interference  with  the  Watergate 
Special  Prosecutor,  the  solution  lies  in  legis- 
lation enhancing  and  protecting  that  office 
as  It  is  now  establUhed  and  not  by  folloicirig 
a  course  that  places  irwompatible  duties 
upon  this  particular  Court.  As  Judge 
Learned  Hand  warned  In  United  States  v. 
Marzano.  149  F.3d  923.  936  (1945)  : 

Prosecution  and  Judgment  are  two  quite 
separate  functions  in  the  sulmlnlstratlon  of 
Justice;  they  must  not  merge."  "  (Emphasis 
added) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  Chief  Judge  of  the  same  court.  Judge 
John  J  Sirica,  tbe  Judge  designated  to  ap- 
point the  prosecutors  under  8  2611.  ex- 
pressed fimllar  sentiments  In  referring  to 
Judge  Gesell's  opinion 

"I   think  Judge   Geeell   is  right.   I   do  not 
know  cf  any  Judge   who  thinks  it  s  a  good 
Idea.'   ■   Further.   Judge  Sirica  sent   the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Senator  Eastland,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  regard- 
ing appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor: 
Hon.  Jamxs  O.  Eastland. 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senatob  EIastlajto:  I  have  received 
your  letter  dated  November  ISth  concern- 
ing a  question  a  quotation  attributed  to  me 
in  the  Washington  Post  newspaper.  I  have 
read  the  Post  article  you  referred  to  and  find 
It  substantially  accurate  Insofar  as  It  refers 
to  my  statements  Shortly  after  Judge  Gesell 
of  this  Court  released  his  opinion  In  the 
case  of  Nader  v.  Bork.  I  was  visited  In  my 
chambers  by  several  rep^orters  who  asked 
whether  I  agreed  tvlth  the  paragraph  of  that 
opinion  In  which  Judge  Oesell  notes  his  op- 
position and  the  reasons  therefor,  to  a  court- 
appointed  special  prosecutor  I  responded 
that  personally,  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
Judge  Gesell's  statement  I  also  mentioned 
that  I  had  been  Informed  that  several  other 
active  Judges,  members  of  this  court,  were 
of  the  same  opinion, 

I  might  mention  that  shortly  before  re- 
ceiving your  letter  this  afternoon.  I  had 
lunch  with  eight  of  our  Judges,  each  of  whom 
remarked  that  he  disapproves  of  a  proce- 
dure that  would  require  this  court  to  ap- 
point a  special  prosecutor. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  Interest  in 
this  matter 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Sirica.  ' 

Senators  must  question  whether  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  exercise  such  &ppo\D.t- 
ment,  even  If  S.  2611  were  enacted.  I  think 
the  answer  may  be  that  they  would  not,  as 
Judges,  like  Senators,  teJce  an  oath  to  honor 
and  uphold  the  Constitution.' 

Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  authority  ">  and  logic 
compel  the  conclusion  that  the  appropriate 
constitutional  role  for  the  Judiciary  in  the 
Watergate  context  Is  as  a  neutral  fonizn  for 
adjudication. 

//.  Direction  and  removal  of  a  Special  Prose- 
cutor under  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 

powers 

At  the  outset.  It  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  the  removal  power  cannot  be  Isolated 
from  the  threshold  Constitution  considera- 
tions of  appointment.  A  proposal  which  pre- 
sents serious  constitutional  questions  as  to 
removal  may  be  Just  as  subject  to  attack  in 
the  first  instance  as  that  of  a  Judicially  ap- 
pointed Special  Prosecutor  as  the  question 
of  removal  necessarily  Implies  some  type  of 
relationship  to  direction  and  control.  "That  Is 
to  say.  If  a  Special  Prosecutor  Ls  absolutely 
Immune  from  removal  by  the  President  or  a 
head  of  an  executive  department,  there 
would  In  reality,  be  no  reporting  or  control 
responsibility  In  the  executive  branch  and, 
thus,  the  same  sepso^tlon  of  powers  conflicts 
as  outlined  in  section  one  would  have  to  be 
considered.  Myers  v.  United  States,  272  UJ8. 
52  (1926) 

There  are  essentially  two  types  of  powers 
exercised  by  the  President  under  Article  n — 
those  powers  which  can  only  be  exercised  by 
him  or  subject  to  his  discretion  and  p>owers 
which  can  be  shared  with  the  (Congress.  Those 
persons  falling  under  the  first  classification 
as  a  general  rule  can  be  directed  by  the  Chief 
Executive  to  perform  any  lawful  duties  and 
can  be  removed  uF>on  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Those  persons  falling  under  the  second 
classlfloatlon  of  employees  can.  under  some 
circumstances,  be  rendered  Immune  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  from  discretionary  dismissal  Fo'or 


of  tbe  leading  oases  In  this  area  are:  United 
States  V.  Perkins,  116  V£.  488(1886).  Jfyers  T. 
United  State*,  272  U.8  52l  1926) ;  Humphreys 
Executor  v.  United  States,  396  UJB.  602(1885) : 
and  Wiener  y.  United  States,  367  U.S.  84S 
(1968). 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Perkins  considered 
a  suit  by  a  cadet  engineer,  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  to  recover  his  salary  for  the 
period  after  his  removal  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Perkins  based  bis  claim  on  a 
statute  ^  providing  that  no  officer  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  should  in  time  of  peace 
t>e  dismissed  from  service,  except  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  sentence  of  court-martial.  The 
government  alleged  such  a  statute  Infringed 
up>on  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the 
executive  to  remove.  The  Court  of  Claims  and 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  this  argument 
and  stated  as  follows: 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  when  Congress, 
by  law,  vests  the  apr>olntment  of  inferior 
officers  In  the  heads  of  Departments  it  may 
limit  and  restrict  the  power  of  removal  as  It 
deems  best  for  the  public  Interest.  The  con- 
stitutional authority  in  Congress  to  thus  vest 
the  appointment  implies  authority  to  limit, 
restrict,  and  regulate  the  removal  by  such 
laws  as  Congress  may  enact  in  relation  to  the 
officers  so  appointed. 

The  head  of  a  Department  has  no  consti- 
tutional prerogative  of  appointment  to  of- 
fices Independently  of  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  such  legislation  he  must  be 
governed,  not  only  in  making  appointments 
but  in  aU  that  Is  Incident  thereto  "  (Perkiris, 
at  page  466  i 

In  Myers,  the  leading  case  on  presidential 
removal,  the  court  considered  the  question 
of  removal  of  a  poetmaster  who  by  statute  " 
held  office  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved or  suspended  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Myers  was 
removed,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
by  an  order  of  the  F>c«traaster  Oeneral,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  President  The  removal  was  not 
referred  to  the  Senate  and  Myers'  admin- 
istratrix brought  an  action  for  his  salary  al- 
leging wrongful  removal  Chief  Justice  Taft, 
writing  for  the  majority  stated: 

"The  power  of  removal  la  an  Incident  of 
the  pwwer  to  appoint  and  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  check  appointments  by  advice  and 
consent  does  not  by  Implication  extend  the 
p>ower  of  the  Senate  to  block  Presidential  re- 
moval of  officers."  " 

The  chief  justice  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
President  has  a  very  wide  range  of  authority 
regarding  removal  "within  the  executive 
branch  and  such  removal  authority  cannot 
be  circumvented  by  article  II,  section  2, 
clause  2,  if  the  President  appoints  infertor 
officers  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate "  Thus.  It  la  clear  that  S  3616,  mtro- 
duced  by  Senators  Percy  et.  ai.,  providing  for 
presidential  appointment  and  blockage  of 
removal  by  the  Congress,  certainly  files  tn 
the  face  of  Myers  and  even  the  revision  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Percy,  et.  al..  S.  2738, 
faces  serious  constitutional  challenge,  as  tt 
provides  for  presidential  appointment  with 
strict  limitation  on  reasons  for  removal. 

8  3611.  also  presents  problems  under 
Myers  as  to  dlrecton  and  removal  as  only 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
Ckslumbla  could  remove  the  special  prosecu- 
tor. Myers  states  that  removal  of  executive 
officials  (one  may  argue  that  a  special  pros- 
ecutor Is  not  an  executive  official  under 
S.  2611.  but  that  is  difficult  to  sustain  aa 
such  an  Individual  is  investigating  and 
prosecuting  for  violations  of  the  law,  I.e..  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  Issue  re- 
ferred to  In  part  1.  ( supra)  from  office  Is  an 
executive  function  and  such  a  conclusion  la 
confirmed  by  tbe  requirement  that  the  pres- 
ident "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed" — Article  II.  Section  3  -^ 

The  attorney  general  appointment  ap- 
proach I  have  suggested,  however.  Is  on 
sound  ground  as  to  Perkins  and  such  proce- 
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dure  la  fiirtb^r  anforcad  b;  Mytrt  «t  101  &n<l 
tea  wbare  tb«  court  atat** : 

"Tba  author It7  of  CongTvaa  given  by  tba 
axcepttzkg  claufl«  (o<  article  II)  to  rest  tha 
appt-^mtmant  o<  such  inferior  ofllcara  to  tlia 
heada  of  dep&rtmenta  carries  wtth  It  autbor- 
tty  tncldantaUy  to  tnT«ct  the  baada  of  de- 
partment wtth  power  to  remove.  It  baa  been 
the  practice  of  CoDcreaa  to  do  ao  and  tbia 
court  baa  recogntaed  that  power  The  court 
also  reoognixed  In  the  Perinnt  caae  that  Con- 
graaa.  In  committing  the  appointment  oX 
such  infartor  oOoerB  to  the  haeda  of  depart - 
ments.  may  piaacilbe  incidental  regulAtlooa 
controlling  and  raatrletliig  the  latter  tn  the 
exercise  of  the  power  ot  removal. 

"The  Perkins  caae  ta  limited  to  the  veat- 
Ing  by  rrtimiiwi  of  the  appointment  of  an 
uifenor  officer  in  the  head  of  a  department. 
The  condition  ui)on  which  tbe  power  of 
Congreaa  to  provide  for  tbe  removei  of 
Inferior  officer*  reats  la  that  It  thaU  veat 
the  appointment  in  someooe  other  than  Um 
Preeidant  with  the  conaent  of  the  Senate." 
Id   I  Bmphaata  added ) 

In  Humphreys  supr*.  a  Fxleral  tr*de 
«ammiailoner  had  been  removed  by  tbe 
Pmldent  without  specification  of  cauae  a* 
required  by  relevant  statute.  The  court  dta- 
tlngul.^hed  <tuch  an  officer  from  one  who 
was  "merely  one  of  the  units  tn  the  execu- 
tive depertmant  and  hence  Inherently 
subject  to  tbe  exclusive  and  Illimitable 
power  of  remove!  by  the  chief  executive, 
whoee  subordinate  and  aid  he  la."  The  fed- 
eral Trede  Commission,  on  the  other  hand 
was.  according  to  the  court  a  body  which 
"cannot  in  any  proper  scnae  be  charactertxed 
as  an  arm  or  an  eye  of  the  executive  Its 
duties  are  performed  wttbout  executive 
leave  and.  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
statute,  must  be  free  from  axeoutlve  con- 
trol." Id.  at  638    The  court  concluded 

".  .  We  think  It  plain  under  tbe  constitu- 
tion thAt  Ullmttabia  power  of  removal  la  not 
possessed  by  the  President  In  respect  of 
officers  of  the  character  of  those  Just  named 
The  authority  of  Congress  In  creating  quasi- 
legislative  or  qu&sl -Judicial  agencies  to  re- 
quire them  to  act  m  discharge  of  their  dutlea 
Independently  of  executive  control  cannot 
well  be  doubted  \ru\  that  authority  includea 
as  an  appropriate  Incident,  power  to  (is  the 
period  during  which  they  shall  continue  in 
office,  and  to  forbid  their  removal  except 
for  cause  In  the  meantime  I^jr  It  Is  quite 
evident  that  one  who  holds  this  office  only 
during  tbe  pleasure  of  another,  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
Independence  against  the  letters  will  " 

The  Humphrey  ■-a»e  was  further  clarirted 
In  Wiener,  supra  when  the  court  held  that 
Ooogreas  had  conferred  upon  the  war  clalma 
commission  quast-judlclai  functions,  to 
adjudicate  'according  to  law"  certain  claims 
and  bad.  therefore,  set  outside  the  Prsel- 
dentl  power  \r>  control  through  the  removal 
power  tbe  members  of  that  body  Justice 
Frankfurter  In  speaking  for  the  court  and 
eoaameoting  on  Humphrey  stated : 

"...  It  drew  a  sharp  line  of  cleavage  be- 
tiTMa  offictala  who  were  part  of  the  execu- 
ttve  eetabllahment  and  were  thus  removable 
by  virtue  of  the  President's  conatltutlo&al 
powers,  and  thoae  who  are  members  of  a 
body  to  exercise  its  Judgment  without  the 
leave  or  hindrance  of  any  department  of  the 
government.'  395  VSB.  at  030-030.  as  to 
whom  a  power  ot  removal  exiau  only  If  Con- 
greaa may  fairly  be  said  to  have  conferred 
tt.  This  sharp  dUTerentUtlon  derives  from 
the  dtiTerence  in  functions  between  those 
who  are  part  of  the  executive  establishment 
and  those  whoee  tasks  require  absolute 
freedom  from  executive  interference  " 
Neither  Humphrey  nor  Wiener,  however. 
are  helpful  to  the  proposition  advanced  by 
Senators  Percy  et  al  regarding  presidential 
appointment  with  restrictions  on  removal. 
Both   of   theee   cases   pertain   to  Judicial   or 


quasi -Judicial  sxecutlve  agendas,  and  surely 
the  offloe  of  special  prosecutor  cannot  be  con- 
sldersd  to  have  judicial  or  quasi- judicial  au- 
thority under  any  of  the  proposals  advanced 
to  date 

The  most  recent  case  to  ''""■Mi'r  removal 
IS  Natier  v  BorJt.  C-A.  No  lt64-73  (DCJDO 
1073)  refsrred  to  in  part  I  Judge  OeseU  In 
writing  the  opinion  for  the  Dutrict  of  Co- 
lumbia district  stated  as  follows  rsgardLng 
selection  aiid  removal  of  foniiar  apedal 
prosecutor,  Archibald  Oox 

"It  should  fitet  be  noted  that  Mr  Cox  was 
not  nominated  by  the  President  and  did  not 
serve  at  the  President's  pleasure  As  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  AtScmey  aeneral.  Mr  Cox 
served  subject  to  eomiesaliiiial  rather  than 
presidential  oontrol.  See  Mferi  v  Unlt*<l 
State*.  373  UA.  S3  1 1930) .  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral derived  his  authority  to  hire  Ut  Cox 
and  to  Ox  his  tsrm  of  service  from  various 
acu  of  Congrsaa  Congreaa  therefore  had  the 
power  directly  to  limit  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  Mr  Cox  could  be  discharged,  see 
United  States  v  Perkinj,  110  US  ♦as  riSM). 
and  to  delegate  that  power  to  the  Attorney 
General,  see  SerWe  v  IhiUet.  SM  US  S83 
(1M7).  Bad  no  such  limitations  been  Issued, 
the  Attorney  OeneraJ  would  have  had  tlM  au- 
thority to  fire  Mr  Cox  at  any  ttms  and  for 
any  reason  However,  he  chose  to  limit  his 
own  authority  in  this  regard  by  protnulgatlng 
the  Watergate  special  proaecutor  regulation 
previotisly  described  It  Is  sstUed  beyood  dis- 
pute that  under  such  elreumstancea  "an 
agency  regulation  has  the  force  and  effect 
of  law.  and  is  binding  upon  tbe  body  that  Is- 
sues It  4ccardi  V  Shaughn^mf,  S47  U.8  380 
(19M)  [Accardl  f):  Bantta  v  Wtrti.  S98 
r  3d  308  iDC  ctr  198*):  >4m«r<cai«  Brood- 
casttng  Co  v  FTC.  173  PJd  *87  (DC  clr 
194a) ;  United  Statet  v  Chapfnsn,  17»  P  supp 
447  (KD-NY  1969 1  As  the  Ninth  Circuit 
observed  In  Vntted  States  v  SKort  340  P 
3d  393.  398  i  9th  clr    t9Mi 

■  An  administrative  reflation  promulgat- 
ed within  the  authority  granted  by  statute 
has  the  force  of  law  and  will  be  given  full 
effect  by  the  cotnts.'  • 

Thus  cooci<Mstonal  power  over  removal  of 
an  officer  would  seem  to  be  most  extensive 
when  Coragrsas  has  provided  for  appointment 
of  such  officer  by  means  other  than  Presi- 
dential appointment  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  Therefore  It  U 
clear  that  the  beat  approach  to  Insure  maxl- 
mum  constitutional  tndependanos  of  a  special 
proeeoutor  U  to  vest  appointment  authority 
not  with  the  President,  but  with  the 
attorney  General  subject  to  spedflc  stand- 
ards set  by  Congreaa  regarding  removal. 
///.  Baruits  of  uncoiutUutionaUtv  of  tug- 

g*attd  jfropotaU  under  point*  I  and  It 

A.  Convictions    reversed    and    Indictments 

qusshed 

As  set  forth  tn  detail  above.  tboM  proposals 
which  attempt  to  remove  from  the  executive 
branch  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove 
a  special  prosecutor  face  serious  constitu- 
tional challenge. 

Should  such  leglalaUon  be  enacted  and. 
later,  be  declared  unconstitutional,  then  it 
Is  quite  probable  that  any  Indictments  or 
convictions  achieved  through  the  eJTorts  of 
the  specUl  prosecutor  may  be  quashed, 
reversed,  or  remanded  for  a  new  Indictment 
and  trial  vThla  also  raises  the  question  of 
double  Jeopardy  and  could  totally  bar  prose- 
cution of  the  very  crimes  the  proposals  of 
the  other  bills  seek  to  punish  See  fJMnoi*  r 
Sommerville.  410  US.  468  (1973)  (proeecu- 
torial  error  can  constitute  double  Jeopardy). 

Thus,  an  Indictment  or  conviction  arising 
out  of  the  acUvltles  or  Influence  of  sn  un- 
authorised attorney  la  a  sufficient  defect  In 
the  procedure  to  invalidate  lu  resuiu 

In  a  very  apt  case  from  Michigan  in  re 
Wyrlck.  801  Mich  273.  3N  W  3d  2737  (1943).  a 
oonvlotlon    and    sentence    for    contempt    of 


court  was  overturned  and  the  defendant 
was  released  from  custody  because  a  special 
prosecutor  appointed  by  the  ooun  was  not 
legally  authorised  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
oeedlug  wtiich  led  to  the  conviction  of  tbe 
defendant  In  the  lower  court  The  court 
concluded: 

.  .  The  state  has  wisely  provided  that 
this  poww  should  lie  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Prosecuting  Attorney  General  in  certain 
eases  It  Is  directly  contrary  to  public  pol- 
icy to  allow  any  general  delegation  of  a 
Prosecutor's  powers,  and  the  courts  cannot 
recognize  any  such  srrangen>ent    .  . 

The  lower  court  was  without  Jurisdiction 
to  proceed  tn  that  caae  because  of  the  defect 
in  the  legal  status  of  the  special  prosecutor 

In  UMttd  States  v.  Heimt.  177  FTTO 
(1910),  the  court  granted  a  motion  to  qus£h 
an  Indictment  because  of  'he  presence  in  the 
grand  Jury  room,  during  an  Investigation  of 
the  case  which  resulted  In  the  indictment. 
of  a  person  not  authorized  by  law  to  be 
thsre  In  that  case,  the  attorney  geueral  had. 
without  proper  legal  authority,  appointed  a 
special  assistant  to  help  him  In  the  Inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  of  the  case. 

In  State  v.  Beaton.  21  Wash.  58.  56  P  843 
( 18S9 ) .  the  court  set  aside  an  Indictment  be- 
cause the  unauthorized  appointment  of  a 
si>eclal  counsel  who  attended  the  grand  Jury 
sessions  dally,  advised  them,  and  aided  them 
In  their  dellberatlona.  was  a  substantial  ir- 
regularity In  the  proceedings  resulting  In  the 
presentment  of  the  indictment.  See  also 
Stafe  »  Johnson.  56  NJ5  437.  214  N.W  30 
(1927);  Vl^Tj  V  Statr  10  Okla  Crlm  28.  34  P 
80  (1013):  Stat*  v  Uaben.  6  Okla.  Crlm.  681. 
114  p.  1123  (1911);  State  v  Slocum,  111 
Minn  338.  126  N  W.  1066  (1910).  People  v. 
Soannell.  36  Mtsc  40,  72N  Y.S.  449^  1901 ) . 

Based  upon  these  precedents.  It  can  be 
anticipated  that  a  conj<iUtutlonal  challenge 
will  be  made  to  the  validity  of  acts  of  the 
special  proaecutor.  One  cannot  state  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  how  and  when  that  chal- 
lenge will  come,  but  It  will  clearly  have  one 
major  effect,  further  delay.  The  effective 
functioning  of  the  special  proaecutor  m.iy 
be  curtailed  by  Injunction  or  delayed  for 
months  pending  the  decision 
B    Duty    of   the   President  To   Veto  Cncon- 

stituttonal  LagUUtlon — Constitutional 

Confrontation    Possibilities 

Finally,  we  cannot  expect  the  President  to 
sign  legislation  which  he  may  feel  tran- 
scends the  boundaries  of  the  power  of  the 
Congress  by  stripping  the  executive  branch 
of  proeeeutory  functions 

There  Is  a  realistic  probability  of  a  PreU- 
dential  veto  of  the  projKiBed  leKl^ilatton  whlcfi 
\'e8ts  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal 
m  the  courts  The  President  like  the  Mem- 
Ijers  of  the  Senate  hM  a  duty  set  forth  In 
his  oath  of  office  to  preserve,  protect  and  de- 
fend to  the  beet  of  his  ability,  the  Constlf:- 
tlon  of  the  United  Stat^  Article  U.  Section 
1.  The  Members  of  the  Senate  take  a  similar 
oath  upon  assuming  their  official  duties. 

TTius.  debate  upon  and  passage  of  one  of 
the  above  proposals  oould  precipitate  one 
of  the  most  severe  constitutional  crises  which 
the  fabric  of  our  system  of  government  has 
ever  had  to  withstand  It  la  Inconceivable  to 
me  that  we  should.  In  the  name  of  "Indepen- 
dence." run  the  risk  of  subjecting  the  coun- 
try to  such  further  agony. 

IV  Appropriate  appellate  review-expediteA 
coTufitutionai  procedures 
Article  3  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
vests  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
In  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
esUbllah  It  U  my  opinion  that  S  2643  pre- 
sents no  constitutional  questions  and.  there- 
fore. I  have  not  felt  the  need  to  attempt 
to  provide  for  an  "expedited  review  pro- 
cedure" However,  for  the  reasons  previously 
stated.  I  believe  many  of  the  proposals  pree- 
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ently  before  the  Congress  do  contain  serious, 
aud  possibly  fatal.  cunstltuUon&i  improprie- 
ties. Therefore  an  expedited  appellate  pro- 
cedure certainly  ruay  be  necessary  to  preserve 
Indlctruenu  and  Insiire  the  continuation  of 
the   lnve«tlKatlon   by    Lhe  special  proaecutor 

Two  proposals  advanced  to  date  contain 
expedited  coiiStituUoiiSi  review  procedures, 
H  R.  U40:  aud  S  ieil.  rhese  proposals,  how- 
ever, present  additional  oonstltutional  prob- 
lems an<l  do  not  realistically  present  any 
1)7)6  of  expedited  review.  Section  11  of  HJl 
11401.  pertaining  to  expedited  app^ellate  re- 
view, especially  presents  srelous  constitu- 
tional questions.  Essentially  this  section  re- 
quires that  coustltutiunal  objections  of  the 
highest  uaiura  oould  only  be  raised  by  a 
criminal  defense  or  in  connection  with  a 
clvU  action  brought  specifically  to  raise 
these  Issues.  In  a  truly  incredible  corollary 
to  that  requirement,  the  proposed  statute 
would  oonflne  the  review  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act  to  the  first  person  who  hap- 
pened to  raise  the  challenge  Section  11 
provides  that  the  expedited  review  pro- 
cedure ".  .  .  shall  not  apply"  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  "previously  determined  " 
any  questions  preeented  Ln  that  suit.  On 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  Congress  has  set  up 
an  exclusive  procedure  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Congress  has  removed  the  rights  of 
the  litigants  to  utUlze  that  procedure  once 
a  decision  has  been  made  on  any  particular 
point. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  this  statute  would  be 
to  violate  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
by  curtailing  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  see  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  any 
subsequent  challenge  This  clearly  Is  be- 
yond ".  .  .  the  Um^lt  which  separates  the 
legislative  from  the  Judicial  power"  17.5.  v. 
Klein.  80  US.   (13  Wall.)    128. 

In  Klein,  the  Congress  had  passed  a 
statute  providing.  In  essence,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  no  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  challenges  to  the  power  of  con- 
fiscation of  property  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  Supreme  Court  fiatly  held  that  the 
statute  was  unconstitutional  tjecause  it  re- 
moved the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  court,  which  Jurisdiction 
stemmed  directly  from  the  constitution 
Itself. 

In  case  after  case,  the  courts  have  con- 
sistently held  that  Congress  cannot  limit 
either  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  (as  in  Klein  )  nor  can  they  enact 
laws  which.  In  effect,  predetermine  the  out- 
come of  a  particular  case  Thus,  tn  the  Payne 
I  Grifjln  case,  61  Fed,  Supp  688,  691  Md.  Ga. 
(1943).  the  Court  noted  the  constitutional 
distinction  between  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  "inferior  courts"  under  Article  3.  but 
went  on  to  emphasize  that  Congress  was  lim- 
ited In  respect  to  its  actions  which  could  be 
presented  to  the  lower  courts: 

"A  district  court  can  entertain  only  such 
cases  as  CJongrress  gives  It  Jurisdiction  to  try. 
Jurisdiction  to  try  any  caae  or  classes  of  cases 
may  be  withheld  altogether  Bxit  once  Con- 
gress confers  jurisdiction  to  try  a  case,  it 
cannot  uHthhold  power  to  decide  the  case 
according  to  the  applicable  laic."  (Emphasis 
supplied) 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  not 
always  been  asked  tx)  act  with  such  unseem- 
ly haste.  In  1966,  we  passed  P.L  89-1  l(i 
more  commonly  known  as  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1086.  In  section  6,  now  42  U.S  C  1973c, 
Is  provided  a  procedure  whereby  a  State  or 
But>dlvislon  seeking  to  Implement  a  new  vot- 
ing qualification  In  the  South  was  required 
to  submit  the  proposal  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral prior  to  Implementing  It.  This  permitted 
the  Attorney  General  to  take  such  action  as 
he  might  desire,  if  he  felt  that  the  new  pro- 
posal was  unconstitutional.  I  have  been  cited 
to  this  statute  as  Justification  for  "expedited 
review  procedure  "  involving  the  appointment 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor.   I  do  not  believe 
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that  there  Is  any  relevance  at  all  to  the  case 
at  hand.  The  1965  ClvU  Bights  Act  has  been 
described  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  contain- 
ing the  seeds  of  an  'extraordinary  '  effect 
up>on  Federal -State  relations.  Allen  v.  State 
Board  of  Elections  393  VS.  644,  663  USSS)- 
Tlie  Supreme  (Jourt  upheld  that  statute,  not 
because  of  the  absolute  discretion  which  some 
people  claim  It  may  have,  but  because,  in- 
stead. Congress  was  limiting  the  times  and 
places  In  which  litigation  could  be  brought 
against  the  Federal  Government.  (393  UJ3 
at  p  599)  The  Court  agreed  that  "swift  Initial 
adjudication"  was  a  valid  goal,  and  upheld 
the  provision  oojy  after  carefully  analyzing 
the  bill  and  restricting  It  to  the  specific 
problem.  The  Court  ftirther  stated  the  bill 
contained  wl'.hln  It  the  possibility  of  other 
methods  of  resolving  the  oonstltutional  con- 
flict That  Is  not  the  case  in  section  II  of 
H.  R.  11401.  This  section  sets  up  the  "sole 
and  exclusive"  method  by  which  a  constitu- 
tional challenge  could  be  raised 

A  better  example  of  the  appropriate  method 
of  providing  for  constitutional  review  is  that 
found  In  PL.  90-274.  pop-jiarly  known  as  the 
Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1968,  now 
codified  In  relevant  part  28  U.SC  Sec  1867 
tei    There  the  Congress  provided  as  follows 

"The  procedures  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  exclusive  means  by  which 
a  person  acctised  of  a  Federal  crime,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  Stales,  or  a 
party  In  a  civil  case  may  challenge  any  Jury 
on  the  ground  that  such  jury  was  not  se- 
lected In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  p^^e- 
clude  any  i>er8on  or  the  United  Slates  from 
pursuing  any  other  remedy,  civil  or  criminal 
which  ■may  be  ai'ailable  for  the  nndiratioTj  or 
enforcement  of  any  laic  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  national  origin,  or  economic  status. 
In  the  selection  of  persons  for  service  on 
grand  or  petit  Juries    i Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  legislative  history  clearly  indicates 
that  Congrcs*  was  att/'mptliig  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction laetween  setting  up  a  rapid  and  ex- 
clusive method  of  asserting  rights  under  the 
new  statute  from  rights  of  a  constitutional 
nature.  Thus,  House  report  1076.  set  forth 
at  2  U.S.C,  Cong  &  Admin  News  1806  (90th 
Cong  2d  Sess..  1968)  stated  as  follows: 

•The  bill  .  .  makes  clear  that  the  Act  will 
not  preclude  any  person  or  the  United  States 
from  asserting  rights  created  by  other  stat- 
utes or  of  enforcing  constitutional  Tights." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  expedited  review  provision  in  section 
13  of  S  2611  is  somewhat  of  an  improve- 
ment over  H.R.  11401,  but  nevertheless  stUl 
contains    defects. 

For  example,  subsection  (6)  provides  'the 
special  prosecutor  and  anyone  actlng^on  his 
behalf  shall  be  deemed  a  person  authorized 
to  be  present  during  sessions  of  a  grand  jury, 
notwithstanding  any  later  Judicial  deter- 
mination regarding  his  authority  .  '.  What 
about  the  constitutional  right  to  a  grand 
Jury  under  the  5th  amendment?  Can  Indi- 
viduals not  raise  constitutional  objections  at 
this  point? 

Subaection  (b)(1)  states  any  person  "ag- 
grieved by  any  act  of  the  special  prosecutor 
may  bring  an  action  or  file  an  appropriate 
motion  challenging  his  constitutional  au- 
thority .  .  .".  This  section  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  provide  for  expedited  review,  and 
would  In  fact  seem  to  increase  legal  stand- 
ing and  litigation.  In  fact  one  must  wonder 
If  such  a  section  Is  not  meant  to  overturn 
Judge  Gesell's  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Nader's 
standing.'* 

P^lrther  one  must  ask  If  the  time  period 
really  has  been  expedited  In  that  after  the 
initial  twenty  day  period  for  objecting,  two 
steps  of  appeals  are  to  taike  place  with  the 
appeal  pertod  very  uncertain  at  the  Supreme 
Court  level." 

Constitutional  problems  may  also  be  pres- 


ent with  regard  to  waiver  of  Constitutional 
objections  and  appellate  rights  in  Sec,  13 1  a  j 

Therefore,  the  review  procedures  provided 
may  m  fact  not  practically  expedite  any 
appeals,  and  ultimately  raise  more  consti- 
tutional problems  Ln  litigation  challeng- 
ing such  sections. 

V,  Conclusion 

Given  the  alternatives  set  forth  m  pK>lnt 
in.  It  Is  difficult  to  Justify  the  stress  that 
could  be  placed  upon  the  oonstltutional 
framework  of  our  Government  by  enactment 
of  many  of  the  proposals  currenUy  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

Specifically,  a  special  prosecutor  would 
most  properly  be  established  under  the  aegis 
of  the  executive  branch  as  it  is  an  open 
question  at  beet  whether  the  Congress  can 
constitutionally  delegate  to  the  judicial 
branch  the  authority  to  appoint  such  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor. 

Secondly,  the  legislative  branch  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  infringe  upon  the 
proeecutorv'  powers  of  the  executive  branch. 
nor  can  it  delegate  such  authority  to  the 
judiciary 

Third,  under  the  Constitution  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  the  right  lo  appoint  and 
necessarily  remove  appointees  within  cer- 
tain guidelines,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
completely  Isolate  a  special  prosecutor  from 
such  executive  branch  contact 

Fourth,  the  responsibility  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  removal  and  sui>ervislon  of  the 
special  proeecutor  should  be  vested  In  the 
executive  branch.  By  legislative  mandate,  a 
very  high  degree  of  independency  may  t>e 
achieved  which  is  necessary  for  the  special 
j'rosecutor  to  carry  out  a  vigorous  and 
thorough  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
the  Watergate -related  ofTenses  In  such  case, 
an  unnecessary  constitutional  confrontation 
can  be  averted  and  the  legality  of  indict- 
ments and  convictions  achieved  by  the  prose- 
cutor can  be  sustained. 
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U.S.  254  (1922K  Springer  v  Philippine  It- 
lands.  277  U.S  189  (1928 1  and  Newman  v 
United  States  382  F.2d  479  iDC.  Clr  1967  1 
All  of  which  supiport  the  rule  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  is  primarily  resjxjnsible  for 
the  execution  of  laws  of  the  land. 

"Rev   Stat    i  1229 

'■'Act  of  July.  1876   86,  C    179.  19  Stat   80 

"  Myers,  at  pp    119,  121,  126  and  161. 

^^  Myers,  at  pp.  155-161 

«  Myers,  at  pp   161  and  164 

"Nader  v.  Bork.  CAW.  1954-73  (D.CX).0. 
1973). 

■'Even  with  Subsection  4  providing  for  ex- 
pedited consideration  at  the  Supreme  Court 
level  as  this  procedure  may  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Court  as  d'ue  process  problems  oould 
develop  in  that  It  may  be  difficult  to  Justify 
one  consideration  of  one  constitutional  issue 
over  another. 
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XJ  a.  DwnucT  fcotmr. 
ro>  THK  DiBT««rr  or  Covrum*, 

November  15,  lfT3. 
Hon.  JkMxa  O.  Baotijuo. 
US.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
WiuMngton.  D  C 

Dbab  SsMATot  Kastxawt:  I  h»T«  r^cetvwd 
your  letter  dated  NoTwnber  15th  concwmlng 
a  quotation  »ttrlbut««l  to  me  In  the  W<uh- 
in^ton  Po«t  newspaper  I  h»»e  read  the  Port 
article  you  referred  to  *nd  And  it  lubetan- 
tially  accurate  Ineofar  aa  it  refers  to  my 
statement*  Shortly  after  Judge  OeaeU  ot  ttxia 
Court  rele«aed  hia  opinion  in  th«  caa*  of 
Sader  v  Bnrk.  I  waa  visited  In  my  chambera 
by  seTeral  reporters  who  asked  whether  I 
agreed  wtth  the  paragraph  of  that  opUxlon 
In  which  Judge  OeaeU  notes  hlB  oppoattton. 
and  the  reaaons  therefor,  to  a  court-appoint- 
ed special  proeecutor  I  reaponded  that  per- 
sonally. I  am  In  full  agreement  with  Judge 
OeaeU  s  statement  I  also  mentioned  that  I 
had  been  informed  that  several  other  active 
Judges,  members  of  this  court,  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

I  might  mention  that  shortly  before  re- 
ceiving your  letter  this  afternoon.  I  had 
lunch  with  eight  of  our  judges,  each  of 
whom  remarked  that  he  disapproves  of  a 
procedure  that  would  require  thi*  court  to 
appoint  a  special  prosecutor. 

Tb*nk  you  for  your  letter  and  Interest 
In  this  matter. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoRir  J.  SnucA. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Nov.  18.  1973] 
PaoncTiNO  THE  Smcial  Paos«CDToa 

'Althoui/h  these  are  timet  of  streM.  they 
call  for  caution  aa  well  at  AeeiMva  action. 
The  ruggeation  that  the  J'udiciary  be  gtven 
responsibility  tor  the  appointment  and  ru- 
pervi*ion  of  a  new  Watergate  Special  Pros- 
ecutor, /or  example,  is  mast  unfortunate. 
Congress  has  within  its  oxen  power  to  enact 
appropriate  tind  legally  enforceable  protec- 
tions against  any  effort  to  thwart  the  Water- 
gate inquiry  The  Courts  must  remain  neu- 
tral Their  duties  are  not  prosecutorial.  If 
Congress  feels  that  laics  should  be  enacted  to 
prevent  Executive  interference  with  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor,  the  solution 
lies  in  legislation  enhancing  and  protecting 
that  office  as  tt  is  now  established  and  not 
by  tolUncing  a  course  that  places  incompati- 
ble duties  upon  this  particular  Court." 

The  quotation  comes  from  US.  District 
Judge  Gerhard  A  OeseU's  memorandum  ex- 
plaining his  decision  in  an  important  Water- 
gate-related case  the  other  day  Judge  OeaeU 
made  his  observation  In  the  course  of  declar- 
ing that  Actmg  Attorney  General  Robert  H 
Bork  had  acted  Illegally  in  firing  Special 
Watergate  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  on  Oc- 
tober 20.  Taken  together.  Judge  Gesell's  ad- 
monitions concerning  the  proper  role  oX  the 
courts  and  his  interpretation  of  the  law  aa 
It  concerns  the  Special  Prosecutor's  tenure 
seem  to  us  to  argue  forcefully  against  legisla- 
tion now  pending  that  would  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  Special  Proeecutor  by  the 
US.  District  Court.  The  question  Is  whether 
such  legislation  is  either  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, and  we  believe  the  answer  on  each 
count  Is,  no. 

The  purpose  of  the  congressmen  ami  sena- 
tors who  are  supporting  the  creation  of  a 
oourt-appoLnted  prosecutor  is  admirable:  it 
is  to  guarantee  an  independent.  Impartial, 
pressure-free  prosecutor's  office,  one  that  is 
not  subject  to  the  will,  whim  or  threat  of 
those  under  Investigation.  And.  not  Inciden- 
tally, It  Is  to  assiire  that  the  appearance  of 
all  this  will  t>e  equal  to  the  reality,  so  that 
people  will  be  able  to  have  coixfldence  In  the 
integrity  of  the  prosecutor's  office.  However, 
we  believe  that  this  purpose  would  best  be 
satisfied  by  other  means — specifically  by  the 


enactmsnt  at  IcgUlatlon  requiring  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  administration -appoint- 
ed Special  Prosecutor  and  also  giving  even 
ttxamr  statutory  basis  to  the  office  of  the 
Bpaelal  prosecutor. 

Judge  OeaeU's  reading  of  the  Uw  U  rele- 
Tant  here  He  did  not  find  that  Acting  Attor- 
ney Oenerai  Bork  had  acted  Illegally  in  firing 
Mr  Cox  by  reason  of  any  breach  of  the  com- 
mitments given  the  Senate  by  Slllot  Richard- 
son concerning  Mr  Cox's  position  Thoae 
commitments.  Judge  Oeeell  said — whatever 
the  "moral  or  political*"  implications  ijf  aban- 
doning them — "had  no  legal  effect."  Rather. 
he  found  the  Ulegallty  to  reside  in  Mr.  Bork's 
violation  of  a  Justice  Department  regulation 
authorised  by  statute  and  setting  forth  the 
condition*  governing  the  Special  Prosecutors 
Job  Thoee  condition*,  as  Judge  Oeeell  ob- 
served. Included  the  following  "He  was  to 
remain  In  office  until  a  date  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  Attorney  Oenerai  and  him- 
self, and  It  was  provided  that  The  Special 
Prosecutor  will  not  be  removed  from  his 
duties  except  for  extraordinary  Improprieties 
on  his  part."  " 

What  Is  particularly  intereatlng  and  apt 
about  this  Judgment  Is  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment regulation,  which  Judge  Oesell  sees 
as  having  had  the  force  and  effect  of  law" 
and  which  be  also  sees  as  preventing  the 
President  himself  from  dismissing  a  Special 
Prosecutor.  Is  back  in  effect  In  other  words. 
Its  terms  extend  to  and  protect  Leon  Jawor- 
skl.  the  new  Special  Prosecutor  who  has  Just 
been  named  to  the  Job  by  Acting  Attorney 
Oenerai  Bork.  It  seems  to  us  that  an  adminis- 
tration-appointed Special  Proeecutor  whose 
views  and  purposes  had  been  examined  by 
the  Senate  in  confirmation  hearings  whose 
subsequent  confirmation  made  him  In  some 
appreciable  degree  answerable  to  Congrciaa 
and  whose  Job  security  had  been  enhanced 
by  strengthening  of  the  statutory  basis  of 
his  office  would  be  as  free  of  administration 
pressure  and  dictation  as  could  be  guaran- 
teed by  any  process — Including  the  process 
of  having  him  appointed  by  and  answerable 
to  the  US.  District  Court. 

We  would  argue  that  such  a  prosecutor 
would  have  another  special  advantage:  It  Is 
the  likelihood  that  any  findings  he  made  or 
charges  he  brought  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  be  credited  by 
the  public  Here  we  find  ourselves  taking 
an  entirely  opposite  view  from  those  who 
hold  that  a  court-appointed  prosecutor  would 
enjoy  more  public  confidence  than  anyone — 
.Mr.  Jaworskt  Included — who  owed  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Nixon  administration.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that  his  ap- 
pointment by  the  administration  would  at 
once  oblige  him  to  demonstrate  his  proeecu- 
torlal  independence  and  give  particular  force 
to  his  position,  especially  as  be  pursued  In- 
vestigations of  those  Intimately  connected 
with  the  administration.  It  is  important  now 
that  people  believe  In  the  Integrity  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor.  But  It  is  not  nearly  as 
Important  as  It  will  be  if  and  when  the 
Proeecutor  comes  Into  direct  oonfilct  with 
Mr  Nixon,  as  Cox  did.  or  actually  implicates 
him   In  criminal  activities. 

These  are  essentially  political  considera- 
tions, and  It  seems  to  us  that  they  weigh 
equally  In  the  scale  when  you  are  thinking 
about  the  Special  Prosecutor's  freedom  to 
pursue  the  work  Mr  Cox  began.  High  among 
those  considerations  we  would  list  a  new 
p>olltlcal  restraint  on  Mr  Nixon:  at  what 
coet  could  he  repeat  his  {performance  of  the 
weekend  of  October  30?  The  President  Is  only 
now  recovering — and  Just  barely — from  the 
repercussions  of  that  event  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  is  recovering  at  all.  he  owes 
everything  to  a  hasty  retreat  from  his  posi- 
tion on  releasing  the  subpoenaed  tapes  and 
on  abolishing  Mr  Cox's  office  along  with  Mr, 
Cox's  appointment. 

What  with  the  Ervtn  Committee,  the  House 


Judiciary  Committee  and  the  8p>eclaJ  Proee- 
cutor's  office  already  In  existence  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  addition  of  a  court-appomted 
prosecutor  would  only  dissipate  energy  and 
promote  confusion  in  '  he  task  of  bmijflng 
the  Watergate  offenses  to  light  and  the 
Watergate  offenders  to  Justlre  There  Is  in 
fact,  too  much  confusion,  distraction  and 
overlap  now  We  think  the  center  of  action 
should  be  the  Special  Proeecutor's  office  And 
we  think  the  tools  are  at  hand  for  Congress 
to  gxairantee  that  this  is  so 

STATKMTtTT  OT  ROCEll  C     CaAMTON,  DXAN.  COR- 

VCLL  Law  8cho<>i  ,  op*  8,  2*11  mtd  8  2616. 
Bills  To  EBTAJii.taH  an  Iitdepenoint  Spe- 
cxAt   PaoexcTTToa.   Biroas   thk   fv  MMrrrxx 
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Tou  have  asked  me  to  state  my  views  con- 
cerning the  constitutionality  and  wisdom 
of  proposed  legislation  which  would  estab- 
lish a  special  proeecutor  to  investigate  Water- 
gate-related charges— a  proeecutor  who 
would  be  totally  Independent  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
appear  before  you.  of  course,  as  a  private 
cltiaen  who  represents  no  special  interest 
or  organization  While  I  sympathize  with 
the  objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation 
and  abhor  the  circumstances  that  make  Its 
consideration  necessary.  I  have  concluded 
that  establishment  by  statute  of  an  Inde- 
pendent special  proeecutor  outside  of  the 
Executive  branch  is  unwise  and  probably 
un  cons  tit  ullonal 

It  Is  true  that  a  number  of  eminent  law- 
yers have  argued  that  legislation  authoriz- 
ing Judicial  appointment  and  removal  of 
an  Independent  special  prosecutor  would 
ultimately  be  sustaind  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  they  con- 
cede that  a  serious  constitutional  question 
is  presented  and  that  litigation  of  this  ques- 
tion might  delay  and  abort  the  criminal  In- 
vestigation which  is  now  underway  In  addi- 
tion to  these  practical  concerns.  I  believe 
that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  distracting 
attention  from  the  other  courses  of  action 
which  are  clearly  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress and  which  are  more  likely  to  resolve 
the  current  crisis  In  an  exF)edltlous  manner. 
Finally,  and  most  Important,  at  a  time  when 
the  President  has  acted  with  doubtful  legal- 
ity and  little  wisdom,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  Congress  avoid  placing  sim- 
ilar strains  on  the  Constitution  in  Its  search 
for  a  remedy.  Our  constitutional  system  Is 
a  durable  one  which  has  served  us  well  in 
hard  as  well  as  easy  times,  we  should  not 
tamper  with  Its  delicate  balance  by  adopt- 
ing questionable  measures  which  may  later 
be  regretted. 

There  are  two  baste  proposals  now  before 
the  Conpreas  One.  8.  3611.  which  Is  sup- 
ported by  more  than  one-half  of  the  mem- 
tjers  of  the  Senate,  wovild  create  a  special 
prosecution  office  with  the  proeecutor  ap- 
pointed and  removable  by  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Cotirt  for  the 
District  or  Columbia.  The  second.  8.  3616. 
Introduced  by  Senator  Percy,  would  also  cre- 
ate a  special  proeecution  office  TTie  Presi- 
dent, however,  would  have  the  power  to  ap- 
point the  proeecutor.  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation. The  President  could  also  remove 
the  prosecutor  unless  either  house  of  Con- 
ttreas  overruled  him   by   majority  vote. 

The  Jurisdiction  and  powers  given  the 
special  proeecutor  In  both  bills  are  extremely 
broad  He  would  be  vested  with  full  author- 
ity to  Inve.stlgate  and  prosecute  a  wide 
range  of  matters  completely  free  of  any 
supervision  or  control  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  President.  Incltidlng  authority 
to  compel  production  of  Information  sought 
to  be  withheld  on  national  security  grounds, 
to  require  use  of  the  investigative  facilities 
and  records  of  the  FBI.  to  immunize  wit- 
nesses from  proeecution.  and  to  litigate  in 
any  court  In  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Constitution  provides  that  "the  ex- 
ecutive power  shall  be  vested  In  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  and  that  the 
President's  basic  obligation  Is  to  "take  care 
•hat  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed"  While 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  executive  pow- 
er cannot  be  stated  with  precision,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  function*  placed  In 
the  four  original  executive  departments — 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  collection  of 
taxes,  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  command 
of  the  military — are  at  the  core  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive's authority  Altho\igh  the  separation 
of  powers  envisioned  by  the  Constitution  In- 
volves a  sharing  and  diffusing  of  powTr  and 
not  three  totally  watertight  compartments, 
each  branch  of  government  has  a  central 
function  and  may  not  encroach  unduly  up>on 
the  ftmctlons  of  another  Thus  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress  (apart  from  the  special 
rase  of  Impeachment!  may  not  adjudicate 
the  guUt  of  Individuals,  a  function  which  Is 
reserved  to  the  courts  Nor  Is  the  Judicial 
Branch  free  to  undertake  executive  or  leg- 
islative functions  other  than  those  Incidental 
to  the  performance  of  judicial  duties.  While 
some  mixture  of  functions  is  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution  and  is  permissible,  the 
basic  tasks  of  one  branch  cannot  be  removed 
from  It  and  placed  either  In  another  branch 
or  In  an  Independent  agency, 

S.  2611  Is  unwise  and  probably  unconsti- 
tutional because  It  vests  the  appointment  of 
an  ImpKjrtant  executive  officer  In  the  hands 
of  a  federal  Judge,  and  because  It  deprives 
the  President,  as  head  of  the  Executive 
branch,  of  the  control  and  removal  of  an 
officer  engaged  In  a  vital  executive  function, 
the  enforcement  of  federal  criminal  laws 

I  APPOrNTMXNT  OT  A  rXDKXAL  PtOSECtTTOa  BT  A 
XrSTTZ.ll  STATIS  DMTBICT  JX'DCl  18  CONBllTU- 
TIOWALLY    StiSPkCT  ' 

The  normal  process  of  appolntmen:  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  Is  nomination  by 
the  President  with  appointment  following 
"advise  and  consent"  of  the  Senate.  The 
Pramers  believed  that  a  single  person  could 
best  exercise  the  responsibility  of  choosing 
qualified  officials,  and  the  confirmation  proc- 
ess would  provide  an  adequate  check  against 
misuse  of  the  appointing  power  Federal  of- 
ficers who  exercise  the  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities are  appointed  In  this  fashion 
and  Congrese  has  been  vigilant,  when  a  par- 
ticular office  assumes  great  Importance,  to 
ensure  that  appointees  are  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  Recent  legislative  proposals 
that  would  require  Senate  confirmation  of 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  exemplify  congressional  concern  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  confirmation  process. 

The  Constitution  also  provides,  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  normal  process  of  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  and  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  that  Congress  may  "vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  Inferior  officers,  as  they 
think  proper.  In  the  President  alone.  In  the 
courts  of  law.  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
menu."  Art.  n.  t  2.  cl.  2  Proponents  of  8 
2611  rely  on  this  provision  in  arguing  that 
appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  (an  "In- 
ferior" federal  officer)  may  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  "a  court  of  law." 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  constitutional 
provision  is  clear:  to  allow  the  app^olntment 
of  subordinate  officials  of  particular  branches 
of  the  government  to  be  placed  in  the  heads 
of  those  branches  Thus  It  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress may  authorize  the  FYesldent  to  appoint 
any  subordinate  official  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  that  the  head  of  a  department 
may  appoint  subordinate  officials  wlthm  his 


'  Since  8.  2616.  the  bUI  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Percy,  provides  for  the  normal  appKJlnt- 
ment  process  of  Presidential  nomination  and 
Senate  confirmation,  the  arguments  made  In 
this  part  of  my  statement  are  not  applicable 
to  It. 


department.  United  States  v.  Baton,  189  U.S. 
331  (1898)  (President  may  appoint  Tlce-coun- 
suls);  Vnited  States  v.  Hartwell,  73  U.8.  386 
(1867)  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  ap- 
point clerks  within  his  department ) ;  Borak 
V  Vnited  States.  78  P.  Supp.  123  (Ot  Cl.  1948) 
(Attorney  Oenerai  may  appoint  examiners  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service) 
Similarly,  It  Is  also  clear  that  federal  judges 
may  be  given  authority  to  appoint  employees 
of  the  judicial  branch.  Rice  v.  Ames,  180  VB. 
371  (1901)  (court  commissioner);  Bx  parte 
Hennen,  38  VB.  236  (1839)    (court  clerks). 

At  the  other  extreme  It  Is  apparent  that 
one  branch  cannot  be  given  the  sole  appoin- 
tive authority  of  Important  officials  of  an- 
other branch.  A  literal  reading  of  Art.  n,  f  2, 
cl.  2  would  permit  Congress  to  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  law  clerks  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  solely  in  the  President  or  the  Attorney 
General.  Similarly,  It  would  rupjxjrt  a  statute 
authorizing  the  Chief  Jtistlce  to  app>olnt  post- 
masters throughout  the  United  States  or  ad- 
visers who  serve  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  Since  the  removal  power,  with  its 
effective  ability  to  control,  normally  accom- 
panies the  power  of  appointment,  the  en- 
croachment on  the  Independence  and  reepon- 
slblllty  of  the  other  branch  would  be  im- 
paired Intolerably  by  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter. It  Is  not  surprising  that  CX>ngreas  has 
never  attempted  to  legislate  along  these  lines. 

Thus  the  constitutional  language  author- 
izing Congress  to  "vest  the  appointment  of 
such  Inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper. 
In  the  courts  of  law"  cannot  be  given 
a  broad,  literal  interpretation  that  would 
Justify  the  appointment  of  any  and  all  ex- 
ecutive officers  by  the  federal  court*.  The 
Constitution  envisions  a  rational  and  close 
relationship  between  the  appointing  branch 
and  the  nature  of  the  function  which  the 
"inferior  officer"  Is  to  perform.  Moreover, 
becatise  the  federal  courts  are  limited  by 
Article  ITI  of  the  Constitution  to  the  per- 
formance of  judicial  functions,  appointive 
and  supervisory  tasks  of  a  non-judlclal  char- 
acter cannot  be  placed  upon  them. 

The  Supreme  Court's  Initial  Interpretation 
of  Art  n.  1 3.  cl.  2  adopted  this  sensible 
course  In  upholding  the  authority  of  a  fed- 
eral Judge  to  appoint  and  remove  court  clerks 
the  Court  stated : 

"The  appointing  power  .  .  .  was  no  do'jbt 
Intended  to  be  exercised  by  the  department 
of  the  government  to  which  the  officer  to  be 
appointed  most  appropriately  belonged."  Bz 
parte  Henen,  38  US.  ( 13  Pet  )  230,  268  (1839) 

A  subsequent  case,  Ex  parte  Siebold.  1(X) 
US.  371  (1879).  should  not  be  viewed  as  au- 
thorizing a  totally  unlimited  delegation  of 
appointive  powers  to  the  federal  Judiciary 
In  Siebold  the  Court  departed  from  the  strlc 
language  of  Bx  parte  Hennen  In  upholding  a 
statute  which  authorized  the  federal  courts 
to  appoint  officers  to  supervise  certain  fed- 
eral elections.  While  It  Is  arguable  that  such 
officers  performed  "executive"  functions,  de- 
terminations relating  to  election  fraud  are 
akin  to  those  in  which  courts  have  tradi- 
tionally appointed  masters  Moreover.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  investigate  the  quali- 
fications of  its  own  members  and  the  blend- 
ing of  powers  involved  In  the  functions  of 
the  appointed  officials  did  not  Involve  crimi- 
nal law  enforcement  The  Court  passed 
quickly  over  what  was  viewed  as  a  minor  ob- 
jection In  a  case  Involving  a  major  collision 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  concerning  the  conduct  of  state  elec- 
tions In  which  Federal  offices  were  on  the 
btJlot  Consequently,  this  case  Is  hardly  de- 
finitive authority  for  a  dissimilar  conflict  be- 
tween two  branches  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  concerning  the  appointment  of  an  of- 
ficer to  exercise  criminal  law  enforcement 
functions. 

There  are  a  few  other  situations  in  which 
federal  courts  have  upheld  statutes  author- 
izing them  to  appoint  officers  whose  duties 


do  not  fall  within  the  judicial  branch.  One 
arises  under  28  U.8.C.  i  646  In  United  States 
V  Solomon,  216  F.Supp  835  840-43  (S.D 
N.T.  1968),  the  temporary  appomtment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  under  28  U.S.C  i  646 
was  upheld  However,  this  appointive  provi- 
sion la  designed  merely  as  an  interim  meas- 
ure when  a  position  Is  vacant;  the  President 
may  remove  the  official  so  designated  and  the 
appointment  l£  effective  only  until  the  Pres- 
ident fills  the  vacancy. 

Hobaon  v  Hansen,  266  FJSupp  902  (DX).C. 
1967),  Is  the  only  case  Involving  judicial  ap- 
pointment of  a  non-judlclal  officer  in  which 
the  statute  purports  to  deny  the  President 
any  power  of  removal.  In  the  Hobaon  case  a 
tbree-judge  district  court,  over  the  dissent 
of  Judge  Skelly  Wright,  upheld  a  sUtute  au- 
thorizing the  district  court  to  appoint  and 
remove  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education.  WhUe  I  believe  the  de- 
cision is  erroneous,  it  deals  with  a  situation 
vastly  different  from  that  jKieed  by  legisla- 
tion which  would  delegate  an  important  part 
of  the  criminal  law  enforcement  function 
to  an  <^Boer  In  whose  app>ointment  or  re- 
moval the  President  whould  not  participate 
In  any  manner. 

The  .>bjectlon  to  judicial  appointment  of 
executive  officers  does  not  rest  alone  upon 
constitutional  doubt*  emanating  from  the 
vesting  of  executive  power  In  the  President. 
Involvement  of  the  courts  In  the  hiring,  su- 
pervising and  firing  of  executive  official*  is 
bound  to  Interfere  with  their  -judicial  duties 
and  to  Involve  them  In  i>oll^cal  controversy 
As  Judge  Skelly  Wright  stated  in  his  dissent 
In  the  Hobson  case: 

"[Al  federal  court's  first  duty  is  to  guard 
zealoualy  against  Impairment  of  Its  own  In- 
tegrity as  an  institution.  Today  Is  the  first 
time  a  court  has  ever  held  that  Congress  may 
Impose  on  this  or  any  other  federal  court  a 
duty  so  totally  unrelated  to  the  Judicial 
function.  .  .  ,  Attention  to  extra  judicial  ac- 
tivities Is  an  unwanted  diversion  from  what 
ought  to  be  the  judge  s  exclusive  focus  and 
commitment;      deciding      cases.  Since 

[nonjudicial]  duties  Involve  democratic 
choice,  It  Is  politically  illegitimate  tc  assign 
them  to  the  federal  judlclarj-.  which  is 
neither  responsive  nor  responsible  to  the 
public  wUl.  .  .  Most  critically,  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Judiciary  is  .  .  .  placed  in  risk 
whenever  Judges  step  outelde  the  courtroom 
into  the  vortex  of  political  actnity.  Judges 
should  be  saved  'from  the  entanglements,  at 
times  the  {WLrtlsan  suspicions,  so  often  the 
result  of  other  and  conflicting  duties.'  "  Hob- 
son  v.  Hansen.  265  FSupp.  902,  915-16  (DJ3.C, 
1967)  (dissenting  opinion,  citations  omitted  i . 

These  arguments  have  8p>ecUl  application 
to  legislation  which  would  direct  Chief  Judge 
John  Sirica  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ap- 
point a  sp>eclal  prosecutor  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  Watergate-related  matters  The 
appointment  would  take  place  in  a  highly  in- 
fiamed  and  political  context  in  which  Judge 
Sirica's  appointee  would  be  completing  with 
an  Investigatory  effort  under  the  direction  of 
Leon  Jaworskl,  the  new  Bp>eclal  prosecutor  ap- 
pointed by  Acting  Attorney  General  Robert 
H.  Bork.  Judge  Sirica  was  '.he  presiding 
judge  In  the  trial  of  the  convicted  Watergate 
break-in  defendants,  and  their  pending  ap- 
peal charges  him  with  injudicious  conduct 
during  the  trial  He  is  also  sup>ervlslng  the 
federal  grand  Jury's  continuing  investlgatlOD 
of  Watergate  matters  The  appearance  of  Jus- 
tice, and  perhaps  its  reality,  is  violated  if  a 
Judge  who  has  been  so  intimately  Involved 
with  a  controversy  and  who  may  preside  over 
future  trials.  Is  cast  in  the  further  role  of 
selecting  and.  subject  to  limitations  con- 
tained In  the  legislation,  removing  the  prose- 
cutor. Keeping  a  proper  distance  between 
prosecutorial  and  Judicial  functions  is  an 
Important  aspect  of  due  process  wholly  apart 
from  separatlon-of-powers  considerations. 
See  In  re  Murchtjon,  349  U.S   133  (1955)   (due 
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proc«aa  was  dealed  when  a  "one-num"  gnjid 
Jury  returned  charges  and  then  presided  at 
tbe  tn&li . 

U     LIMIT ATTONS   ON    THE   PBISIDKITT'B   POWn   TO 

scMovx   KzxcvnvK   omczKS   *u   p«o«A«i.r 

UNCONSTmrriON/LL 

The  proeecutlon  of  crime  \m  an  esaentUU 
element  oi  tbe  executive  function  In  the 
American  scheme  of  government  Although 
the  Constitution  shares  and  diffuses  powers 
among  the  three  branches  in  a  manner  that 
departs  from  the  purity  urged  by  Montee- 
quleu.  the  fundamental  scheme  calls  for  the 
legislature  to  write  the  laws,  an  executive  to 
enforce  them,  and  a  Judicial  to  interpret 
them  in  individual  oases.  Unlike  cim  law 
coixntries,  the  Aznerloaii  executive  la  veered 
with  considerable  discretion  m  the  enforce- 
ment of  crlmlna;  laws  Only  The  executive  Is 
in  a  position  to  weigh  public  Internet  and 
administrative  considerations  a.on^t  with  the 
evidence  in  making  decisions  such  as 
whether  a  b&sls  for  proeecutlon  exists  or 
whether  a  guilty  plea  for  a  lesser  offense 
should  be  accepted 

Congress  by  legislation  defines  crlml.-ial  of- 
fenses and  doubtless  could  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  exercise  of  prosecutorial  discre- 
tion But.  this  done  it  La  difficult  to  Imagine 
a  function  more  clearly  executive  than  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws  'The  Ccm- 
stltutlon."  as  Edward  S  Corwln  said,  "knows 
only  one  'executive  power",  that  of  the  Pres- 
ident, whose  duty  to  'take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed"  thus  becomes  the 
equivalent  of  the  duty  and  power  to  execute 
them  himself  according  to  his  own  construc- 
tion of  them.'  The  transfer  of  the  power  to 
conduct  proeecutlona  from  the  President  or 
his  agent,  the  Attorney  General.  Is  violative 
of  the  framework  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Intendment  of  Article  11  • 

Controlling  declsloiis  make  It  clear  that 
the  President's  power  to  remove  executive 
officers  cannot  be  Infringed  by  Congress.  In 
Mye's  V  United  States.  273  U.S.  52  f  192«> . 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  statute  at- 
tempting to  Umlt  the  Presldenfs  power  to 
remove  postmasters  was  unconstitutional. 
Chief  Justice  Taft.  writing  for  the  Court, 
based  his  decision  on  Article  n  of  the  Con- 
stitution 

■(Alrticle  II  grants  to  the  President  the 
executive  power  of  the  Oovemment.  le  ,  the 
general  administrative  control  of  those  exe- 
cuting the  laws.  Including  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  executive  officers, 
a  conclusion  conflnned  by  his  obligation  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted: .  fTJhe  President's  power  of  re- 
moval Is  further  established  as  an  incident 
to  his  specifically  enumerated  function  of 
appointment  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  but  that  such  Incident  doee  not  by 
Implication  extend  to  removals  the  Senate's 
power  of  checking  appointments:  ...  to  hold 
otherwise  would  make  It  impossible  for  the 
President.  In  case  of  political  or  other  dif- 
ferences with  the  Senate  or  Congress  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  falthfuUy  executed  " 
(272  US.  at  163-64) 

Subsequent  cases  have  limited  the  sweep  of 
the  Myers  decUlon  by  holding  that  Congress 
may  protect  the  members  of  independent 
regulatory  agencies  from  arbitrary  removal 
when  such  protection  Is  related  to  the  Inde- 
pendent performance  of  their  quasl-Judlclal 
and  quasl-leglslatlve  functions.  In  Hum- 
phreys ExeerutOT  v  United  States.  295  TJS. 
602  { 1935) .  the  Court  distinguished  the  Myers 
case  In  holding  that  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  could  not  b«  arbl- 


•  Since  S.  aai6.  the  bill  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Percy,  limits  the  President's  power  to 
remove  by  subjecting  it  to  a  veto  by  either 
house  of  Congress,  the  argtiments  presented 
In  this  part  of  my  statement  are  equally  ao- 
pUcable  to  It.  m        .7  -k- 


trarUy  removed  from  office  in  violation  of 
statute  A  poe'^juaster.  the  Court  said.  Is  an 
executive  officer  restr'xted  to  the  performance 
of  executive  functions  and  has  no  duly  re- 
lated to  either  the  Judicial  or  legislative 
powers.  Unlike  "purely  executive  officers" 
officers  performing  quasl-legLsiatlve  or  quasl- 
J'Jdiaai  functions  might  be  prouected  from 
removal: 

'The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  an  ad- 
min istrative  body  created  by  Congress  to 
-axry  Uito  effect  legislative  policies  embodied 
In  the  statute,  in  accordance  w'.th  the  legisla- 
tive standard  therein  prescribed,  and  to  per- 
form other  specified  duties  as  a  legislative 
or  as  a  Judicial  aid  Such  a  body  cannot  in 
any  proper  sense  be  characterized  as  an  arm 
or  an  eye  of  the  executive,"  i39S  V£  at  828) 
The  fact  that  the  PTC  did  perform  some 
Incidental  functions  which  were  executive 
In  oature  did  not  affect  the  result.  "To  the 
extent  that  It  exercUes  any  executive  func- 
tion—as  dlst!ng\ilahed  from  executive  power 
la  the  constitutional  senses  it  does  so  In  the 
discharge  and  effectuation  of  Its  quasl-leg- 
islatlve  or  quasl-judlclal  powers,  or  as  an 
agency  of  the  legiJslaUve  or  Judicial  depart- 
ments of  the  government."  In  short,  the 
Court  drew  a  sharp  differentiation  between 
otBcen  who  perform  purely  executive  powera 
and  those  who  perform  such  functions  In- 
cldentlal  to  their  principal  functions  of  a 
quasl-legUlattve  or  quasl-Judlclal  nature.  See 
also  Wiener  v.  United  States,  357  UJ3.  349 
tl»58). 

The  exercise  of  executive  authority  by  In- 
dependent regulatory  agencies  Is  also  limited 
In  scope.  While  the  "headless  fourth  branch" 
la  difficult  to  at  Into  the  tripartite  scheme  of 
the  Constitution,  recognition  of  the  sptectal 
character  of  such  agencies  as  the  NUIB  and 
ICC  as  relatively  autonomous  centers  of  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  powers  has  always 
stopped  short  of  any  notion  that  they  could 
apply  criminal  sanctions.  Their  ability  to 
enforce  certain  of  their  orders  In  lower  fed- 
eral courts  Is  confined  to  civil  cases;  and  It  Is 
limited  by  the  effective  supervision  exercised 
by  the  Solicitor  General,  a  subordinate  of 
the  President,  wher  access  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Dnlted  States  Is  involved.  Fi- 
nally, it  should  be  remembered  that  members 
of  Independent  regulatory  agencies  are 
merely  protected  from  arbitrary  removal: 
their  appointment  is  In  accord  with  the  nor- 
mal process  of  presidential  nomination  and 
Senate  confirmation,  and  they  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  if  the  statutory 
grounds  exist 

Sound  reasons  of  law  and  policy  support 
the  view  that  the  exercise  of  prosecutorial 
authority  should  be  subject  to  executive  con- 
trol. In  United  States  v.  Cox,  342  P  ad  167 
(5th  Clr  1966).  a  federal  grand  Jury  had  re- 
turned an  Indictment  for  perjury  against 
blacks  who  had  testified  In  a  clvU  rights  case 
But  the  United  States  attorney  In  charge  cxf 
the  case,  at  the  direction  of  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach.  had  refused  to  sign  the  Indict- 
ment despite  an  order  of  the  trial  Judge  that 
he  do  so.  A  contempt  citation  against  the 
US.  attorney  was  reversed  by  the  appeals 
court  The  constitutional  separation  of  pow- 
ers, the  court  held,  requires  "that  the  courts 
are  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of 
the  discretionary  powers  of  the  attorneys  of 
the  United  States  in  their  control  over  crimi- 
nal prosecutions."  342  P.  3d  at  171, 

There  Is  no  precedent  In  our  history  for  the 
unilateral  legislative  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor,  any  more  than  there  is  for 
the  legislative  establishment  of  a  special 
office  outside  the  executive  branch  to  con- 
duct foreign  relations  or  to  command  the 
military.  While  there  have  been  occasional 
scandals  Involving  the  executive  branch. 
Congress  has  generally  relied  on  its  own  In- 
vestigative authority  to  get  at  the  truth, 
rather  than  vest  enforcement  In  officers  In- 
dependent cf  the  Department  of  Justice   In 


the  Credit  Moblller  affair  of  the  Grant  Ad- 
ministration, for  example,  congraaslonal  in- 
vestigations ferreted  out  the  facts,  and 
prosecutions  were  then  conducted  by  the 
Attorney  General  In  the  Teapot  I>ome  scan- 
dal Congress  did  pass  legislation  authorizing 
and  directing  the  President  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor,  and  President  Coolldge.  who 
publicly  expressed  a  lack  of  confidence  la 
Attorney  General  Daugherty,  acquiesced  in 
ihis  legislation.  But  It  was  the  President  who 
appointed  the  special  proeecutors  and  they 
served.  Just  as  Archibald  Cox  formerly  did 
and  Leon  Jaworskl  now  does,  as  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  who  were  under  the 
lYeaideufs  direction  and  control  if  he  sought 
to  exer  -Um«  It. 

It  can  t>e  argued  that  narrowly  drawn 
legislation  estahiishing  a  special  prosecutor 
for  the  Watergate  affair  alone  would  not  in- 
fringe on  the  executive  function  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  creation  of  a  permanent  In- 
dependent prosecutor.  But  this  overlooks  the 
historic  tendency  for  goverrunental  devlcee 
that  have  once  proved  handy  to  be  called  on 
again  and  again  The  cumulative  effect  of 
modest  departures  from  the  constitutional 
framework,  as  the  Supreme  Court  constantly 
reminds  us  when  dealing  with  civil  liberties 
Issues,  may  be  to  erode  the  constitutional 
balance  on  which  our  system  depends. 

Nor  do  extraordinary  circumstances  ex- 
cuse legislative  actions  that  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional in  ordinary  times.  As  I  will  indi- 
cate shortly,  other  remedies  are  available  to 
Congress  If  It  concludes  that  the  President 
has  failed  In  his  duty  to  "take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed  "  The  existence 
of  an  emergency  does  not  create  power  where 
none  exists.  Ez  parte  Mllligan,  4  Wall  2 
(1966):  and  our  Judgment  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  proposed  legislation 
should  not  be  influenced  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  The  passions  of  the  moment,  as 
Mr  Justice  Holmes  stated  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  "exercise  a  kind  of  hydraulic  pres- 
sure which  makes  what  prevlouslv  was  clear 
s<»em  doubtful,  and  before  which  even  well 
settled  principles  of  law  will  bend  "  Nirrth- 
em  Securities  Co  v  Vnitfd  .'States.  193  US 
197,  400-01   (1904)    idlBsentlng  opinion) 

Practical  considerations  support  these  con- 
stitutional arguments  The  Constitution  en- 
visions a  unified  executive  branch  speaking 
and  acting  with  a  single  voice  A  special  pros- 
ecutor Independent  from  the  Executive  Is 
likely  to  tje  Involved  In  conflict  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch's  own  proeecutors  that  Is  un- 
seemly and  might  interfere  with  the  orderly 
conduct  of  criminal  proceedings.  Thei  broad 
definition  of  the  special  prosecutors  jurisdic- 
tion under  both  S  2611  and  2616  makes  It 
likely  that  overlapping  Investigations  grand 
Jurlee.  and  criminal  trials  will  result  Vexing 
problems  of  immunization  of  witnesses,  set- 
tlement of  cases  In  return  for  testimony,  and 
duplicative  Investigations  may  Interfere  with 
law  enforcement  and  prejudice  individual 
rights  And  a  final  paradox:  since  the  Con- 
stitution vests  the  pardoning  power  in  the 
President,  a  person  convicted  by  the  special 
prosecutor  could  be  Immediately  pardoned  by 
the  President   As  Hamilton  wrote 

"TTie  executive  power  Is  more  easily  con- 
fined when  It  is  one  .  .  It  is  far  more  safe 
there  should  be  a  single  object  for  the  Jeal- 
ousy and  watchfulness  of  the  people,  and 
in  a  word,  that  all  multiplication  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive l8  rather  dangerous  than  friendly  to 
liberty  "  The  Federalist  Papers,  No.  70 

The  constitutional  doubtfulness  of  legis- 
lation establishing  an  Independent  special 
proeecTitor  also  carries  hazards  of  its  own 
The  President  might  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  the  judicially  appointed  prosecutor  on 
the  grounds  that  his  appointment  or  func- 
tions constituted  an  unconstitutional  en- 
croachment on  the  executive  power.  Since 
this  assertion  would  be  highly  plausible, 
It  could  not  serve  as  grounds  tn  Impeach- 
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ment  but  would  need  to  be  resolved  by 
litigation  Unceitalnty  concerning  the  le- 
gality of  the  special  proeecuior's  office  would 
undermine  his  ability  to  carry  on  a  prompt 
and  vigilant  Investigation.  A  period  of  six 
months  to  two  years  might  be  required  for 
a  definitive  resolution  of  the  constitutional 
questions  by  the  Supreme  Court  And  if 
such  litigation  was  not  precipitated  at  the 
outset  by  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
both  the  executive  branch  and  those  pro- 
ceeded against,  convicted  defendants  would 
surely  raise  these  questions  In  appeals  from 
their  convictions.  If  they  succeeded,  they 
might  well  escape  any  punishment  for  their 
crimes. 

CONCLC8I0N 

These  doubts  concerning  the  wisdom  and 
constitutionality  of  legislation  that  would 
remove  prosecutorial  functions  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  may  appear  to  be  woven  of 
lawyers"  niceties  which  should  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  legislation  that  has  the  general 
approval  of  the  American  people.  Locke  cor- 
rectly remarked  that  "the  people  are  very 
seldom  or  never  scrupulous  or  nice  in  the 
point  of  questioning  the  prerogative  whilst 
It  Is  any  tolerable  degree  employed  for  the 
use  It  was  meant — that  is.  the  good  of  the 
people.  ' 

Yet  this  is  a  time  In  my  view  when  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  take  special  care  not  to  In- 
trude upon  the  constitutional  framework 
A  basic  concern  with  Richard  Nixons  stew- 
ardship as  President  has  been  his  apparent 
unwillingness  to  respect  certain  limitations 
on  his  own  authority  found  in  constitutional 
provisions  such  as  those  making  It  the  pro- 
vince of  Congress  to  determine  how  federal 
funds  should  be  spent  or  prohibiting  inva- 
sions of  private  homes  Alleged  lawlessness 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  however,  does 
not  excuse  or  Justify  the  legislature  In  ne- 
glecting the  separation  of  powers  required  by 
the  Constitution,  especially  when  current 
problems  are  being  handled  In  due  course  In 
the  courts  Indeed,  the  times  require  an 
exacting  and  punctilious  concern  with  con- 
stitutional niceties  by  the  legislative  branch 
precisely  because  the  President  is  charged 
with  actions  that  are  excessive  and  arbl- 
trarJ^  Doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of 
the  legislative  remedy  should  encourage 
Congress  to  explore  other  available  remedies. 

Insofar  as  the  enforcement  of  criminal 
laws  Is  Involved,  the  basic  remedy  is  to  allow 
the  usual  processes  and  institutions  to  take 
their  course  The  President  has  now  nomi- 
nated Senator  William  B  Saxbe  to  be  At- 
torney General,  and  Acting  Attorney  General 
Robert  H  Bork  has  named  Leon  Jaworskl 
as  speciaj  prosecutor  In  place  of  Archibald 
Cox.  Saxbe,  Bork  and  Jaworskl  are  lawyers 
of  stature  and  Integrity.  They  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  will  accept  nothing  less  than 
a  full  investigation.  They  should  be  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  for  the  time  being. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  is  not  without  de- 
vices of  Itfi  own  In  ferreting  out  the  facts 
even  if  the  Executive  branch  proves  reluctant 
to  Investigate  Itself  The  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  is  In  the  midst  of  a  large-scale 
Investigation,  and  Investigations  of  related 
matters  can  be  pursued  by  a  number  of  other 
congressional  committees.  The  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  inquire  Into  the  conduct  of 
the  Executive — to  determine  whether  the 
President  Is  faithfully  executing  the  laws — 
Is  a  vital  protection  against  executive  abuse. 
As  Senator  Ervln  has  said  on  several  occa- 
sions. It  may  be  more  important  to  discover 
the  truth  concerning  any  wrongdoing  In  the 
executive  branch  and  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence than  to  send  the  guilty  persons  to  jail. 
Congress  can  ferret  out  the  tnith  by  diligent 
Investigation  and  can  repyort  the  facts  as  it 
finds  them  In  an  Impartial  manner,  leaving 
further  action  to  the  verdict  of  popular 
opinion. 


A  third  course  of  action  may  be  imme- 
diately desirable  wholly  apart  from  other 
alternatives:  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 
censuring  the  President  for  his  breech  of 
faith  toward  Congress.  Public  discussion  has 
centered  on  the  President's  actions  with  re- 
spect to  the  courts  In  the  matter  of  the  tapes. 
and  the  ensuing  question  of  whether  he 
violated  the  court's  order  or  merely  went  to 
the  verge  of  doing  so.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  his  behavior  with  respect 
to  another  branch  of  government,  the  Con- 
gress, has  been  disrespectful  and  dishonor- 
able. He  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  with 
Congrees  in  two  respects:  first,  in  vlolatUig 
the  arrangements  for  an  independent  prose- 
cutor that  had  been  made  by  his  Administra- 
tion In  connection  with  the  confirmation  of 
former  Attorney  General  Eichardson;  and. 
second,  in  rene^ng  on  his  pledge  to  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee  to  make  detailed 
summaries  of  the  tapes  available  to  It 
throtigh  Senator  Stennls. 

Congrees  U  entitled  to  respect  and  fair 
dealing  from  the  President.  Is  It  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  President  honor  solemn  under- 
takings that  be  makes  with  a  oo-equal 
branch  of  the  Federal  GkDvemment?  It 
should  be  recalled  that  It  was  a  resolution  of 
censure  that  expressed  the  public  outran  at 
the  conduct  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy: and  a  similar  resolution  to  this 
Instance  may  clear  the  air  and  force  the 
President  to  consider  whether  resignation 
of  his  office  may  not  be  an  honorable  course 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  final  constitutional  remedy  Is  the 
drastic  one  of  Impeachment.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  It  was  the  device  envisioned  by 
the  founding  fathers  for  dealhig  with  a  run- 
away presidency.  It  is  a  respectable  device, 
which  must  be  pursued  if  all  else  falls  and 
drcumstances  justify  its  use  Exploration 
of  the  grounds  for  Impeachment  may  begin 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  while  these 
other  courses  of  action  are  also  being  pur- 
sued. Because  of  the  national  paralysis  and 
trauma  of  an  impeachment  trial,  which 
would  Immobilize  all  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  if  measures  that  would  resolve  the 
crisis  of  confidence  could  be  worked  out 
without  the  necessity  of  such  a  trial. 

Attempts  to  take  away  the  law  enforce- 
ment function  from  the  President  are  of 
doubtful  wisdom  and  constitutionality. 
Alternatives  are  available  to  Congress  other 
than  "passing  the  buck"  to  an  Independent 
special  prosecutor  whose  authority  would  be 
immediately  questioned  Congress  can  retain 
the  moral  authority  to  sit  In  Judgment  of 
charges  of  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
President  only  if.  in  the  current  crisis,  it 
leans  over  backward  to  respect  the  con- 
stitutional  limits  on  its  own   authority. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENDS 
NATIONAL  OBSERVER  FOR  FXX:US- 
INO  ATTENTION  ON  CHILDREN 
WITH     LEARNING     DISABrLITIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  I  am  intensely  aware 
of  the  limited  amoimt  of  literature  de- 
scribing particular  kinds  of  handicaps 
or  disabilities.  Thus,  I  was  gratified  to 
read  on  the  front  psige  of  this  week's 
National  Observer  an  article  on  children 
who  have  specific  learning  disabilities. 

The  National  Observer  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  focusing  on  this  critical  sub- 
ject of  children  with  learning  problems. 
The  article  covers  the  problem,  describes 
the  child,  the  Impact  on  parents,  and  the 
"cure."  It  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us  who 
are  working  for  programs  to  aid  children. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  story  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou). 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeB«d  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  tcXlavn: 

LkARKiNo     DBSABrLrrr     Makxs     Thxm — ^Kms 

Who  Can't  Leakn 
(By  August  Grlbbin) 

I  was  chooelng  a  shirt  from  the  drawer 
when  Terry,  our  10-year-old  boy,  dragged 
dispiritedly  Into  the  bedroom.  Normally  he 
would  have  been  racing  up  the  hUl  to  school 
by  that  time.  He  hugged  me  around  the 
waist,  chafing  his  face  against  my  belt, 
and  sobbed  out  a  tale  of  misery  that  alter- 
nately made  my  eyes  fill  and  my  gut  contract 
with  anger  at  his  tormentors:  his  teachers, 
classmates,  playmates,  his  own  family — me. 

Things  should  have  been  going  well  for 
Terrence  then.  After  years  of  frustration  we 
had  gotten  to  the  source  of  his  problem  and 
located  help.  We  could  ail  be  hopeful. 

Specialist*  had  called  Terry  a  "handsome." 
"very  Intelligent,""  "quite  bright"  lad,  but 
they  had  told  us  that  he,  along  with  a  con- 
servatively estimated  eight  million  other 
school  children,  is  impeded — handicapped.  If 
you  must — by  a  bizarre  physiological  dis- 
order that  makes  it  Impoeslble  for  him  to 
leam  certain  things  by  the  methods  cur- 
rently prescribed  m  our  schools.  Thus, 
though  neither  "retarded"  nor  "dumb,"  he 
was  In  the  fifth  grade  but  couldn't  read,  spell, 
or  make  much  of  grammar.  His  hearing  and 
sight  were  fine,  but  he  didn't  perceive  so'^nds 
and  sights  accurately.  For  example  a  'p" 
looks  like  a  "q"  to  him. 

Terry's  disability  and  troubles  may  be  mild 
contrasted  with  those  of  many  other  chil- 
dren. But  his  story  illustrates  some  of  the 
trouble  cauaed  by  this  little-understood  and 
largely  neglected  affliction 

We  had  transferred  Terry  temporarily  from 
parochial  school  to  a  public  school.  We  were 
promised  he  wouldn't  be  asked  to  read  pub- 
licly or  be  academically  intimidated  in  any 
way.  The  faculty  knew  he  was  biding  time 
before  transfer  to  a  county  school  with  better 
faculties  for  teaching  youngsters  like  him 

But.  Terry  wept,  the  teacher  hadnt  kept 
the  promise.  She  had  called  on  him  to  read. 
He  had  stood  up — as  he  had  been  trained  to 
do  In  his  former  school — and  he  brought 
dowTi  the  house  when  he  cried  out  that  he 
couldn't  read,  flopped  in  his  seat,  and  burled 
hlB  head  in  his  arms  whCe  the  teacher  bom- 
barded him  with  questions  he  couldn't 
answer. 

In  a  burst  of  sadness  he  told  me  things  he 
had  never  mentioned  before  lest  he  be 
thought  "a  sissy."  He  said,  "I've  always  tried, 
tried,  tried."  No  matter.  At  his  former  school 
a  teacher  shouted  at  him.  demanding  he  read 
a  passage,  and.  though  he  was  struggling  to 
"sound  out"  the  words,  the  teacher  finally 
yelled: 

"Go  to  the  first  grade  and  get  one  of  the 
babies  there  to  read  for  vou.  They  can  do 
better" 

"Everyone  laughed.  That's  when  they 
started  caUlng  me  "retarded.'  "  Terry  mum- 
bled. He  told  of  being  'screamed  at  in  class 
for  nothing  ,  .  .  for  trying  to  answer  ques- 
t:ons." 

The  boy  wasnt  aware  of  the  disorganized 
way  his  words  occasionally  came  out  He  knew 
only  the  mysterious  rejection  that  simple 
speech  could  bring. 

He  added  wretchedly  that  his  brothers 
'"made  fun  of  him."  I,  his  father,  was  always 
telling  him  "better  ways"  to  say  things.  No 
one  really  tried  to  understand  him.  He 
shouted:  "I  hate  schoo: !  1  never  want  to  go 
again!" 

He  did  go,  of  course.  Now,  a  year  later, 
with  the  help  of  an  understanding  principal 
and  a  remarkable  teacher,  he  can  read. 

But  that  day  a  year  ago.  my  wife  con- 
fronted the  teacher  who  had  humiliated  our 
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■on  She  sbow«cl  her  an  Obaerrer  artlcla  on 
dytleT\a  [Tbe  Nation*!  Observer.  AprU  8. 
1988)  Dy^exla  meana  "laabUlty  to  read." 
It's  the  most  pubUcLsed  symptom  of  a  host 
of  sp«cUlc  pbeoomena  that  Isamlng  dla- 
abillty  comprises.  Some  persona  use  the  term 
to   refer  to   learning   disabilities   In   general. 

Terry's  teacher  replied,  however,  that  In 
her  ■■27  year?  of  te«M;hlng"  she  had  never 
heard  of  the  word  or  the  disorder.  Neither  had 
teachers  at  his  former  school. 

That's  not  unusual  Psychologist  Rudolph 
P  Wagner,  a  learning-disabilities  expert  and 
author  of  Dyslexia  and  Your  ChM.  avers: 
"Most  teachers  are  not  familiar  with  the 
syndrome  Children  with  severe  symptoms 
often  are  misdiagnosed  as  'retarded'  and 
labeled  for  life  Some  are  placed  In  classes  for 
retarded  youngsters,  with  terrible  conse- 
quences." 

Children  like  Terry,  with  mUd,  subtle  signs 
of  dlsabUity,  often  go  undiagnosed  and  un- 
helped.  They  confound  and  vex  teacher^ 
who  recognize  them  as  "smart"  and  presume 
they  are  uncooperative.  The  children's  peers, 
teachers,  and  parents,  too,  gradually  begin  to 
sneer,  gnarllng  the  youngsters'  spirits  and 
commencing  the  process  that  flnsJly  makes 
unfulfilled  lives  groteeqiiertes  of  what  might 
have  been 

A  child  who  reaches  adolescence  with  un- 
dlagnoeed  learning  disability  'usually  needs 
psychotherapy."  says  Dr.  Sylvia  O  Richard- 
son, a  pediatrician  and  assistant  director 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati's  leammg- 
dlsabllltles  program.  She  explains,  "The  hell 
they've  been  Uvlng  with  Is  so  etched  In  them 
that  they  need  help  to  cope  with  It." 

Specialists  still  bavent  agreed  on  a  name 
for  the  disability  these  youngsters  and  mil- 
lions of  adults  must  live  with.  Many  educa- 
tors, psychologists,  and  physicians  now  call  it 
"specific  (sometimes  "special")  learning  dis- 
ability" (SLD).  or  "mtolmal  brain  dysfunc- 
tion" (MBO).  To  some.  MBD  equals  minimal 
brain  "disorder."  or  "damage."  An  SLD  vic- 
tim may  be  referred  to  as  "educationally 
handicapped."  "neurologlcally  handicapped," 
or  prejudicially  as  a  "perceptual"  or  "tn- 
teUectual"  cripple. 

By  whatever  name.  It's  a  complicated  dis- 
order In  his  new  book.  Square  Pegs  Round 
Holes.  Dr.  Harold  B.  Levy,  a  Shreveport,  L*.. 
pediatrician  and  clinical  associate  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Neurology,  explains  it 
as  a  "chemical  disturbance"  at  the  brain 
stem  that  distorts  the  way  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  processes  Information.  No  one 
fully  understands  what  goes  wrong. 

Besides  dyslexia,  the  biochemical  break- 
downs cause  such  aberrations  as  difficulty 
wtth  mathematics,  problems  with  writing, 
trouble  recognizing  symbols.  Inability  to 
properly  co-ordinate  muscles,  and  more. 

TBICKS    BT    TKK    HtNaSS 

The  classical  SLD  victim  reads  "saw"  as 
"was."  He  may  be  unable  to  pick  the  cen- 
tral figure  from  the  background  of  a  picture. 
He  will  confuse  or  be  unable  to  distinguish 
certain  sounds  In  Something's  Wrong  With 
My  Child,  Dt  Richardson  and  her  coauthors, 
psychologist  Milton  Brutten  and  profes- 
sional writer  Charles  Mangel,  say  the  victim 
may  perceive  the  sentence.  "Don't  fill  the 
milk."  when  told,  "Don't  spill  the  milk." 

Certainly  Terry  and  others  like  him  have 
more  them  once  been  stung  by  an  expletive 
or,  worse,  by  a  Jeer  when  they  innocently 
followed  perceived  Instructions  that  were 
totally  different  from  the  ones  given  The 
senses  of  the  learning-disabled  trick  them 
into  maddening  confusion. 

SLD  children  frequently  are  hyperactive. 
Alxnoot  unceaslnt^ly  they  fidget,  roam,  toy 
with  things,  snUSe,  hum.  chew,  stumble, 
chatter,  shove,  climb,  run.  kick,  scratch, 
Jump,  fall — and  agitate  and  Irk  adults  Some 
victim*  become  hypoactlve;  they  nearly 
withdraw,  growing  exceptionally  quiet,  calm, 
and  passive. 


THX  sOL,s  "cxrax":    pmora   hxlt 

Clumsiness,  short  attention  span,  im- 
pulsiveness. Inconsistency,  disorganization. 
poor  memory,  and  a  tendency  toward  quick 
anger  and  to  tantrums — any  of  these  ec- 
centricities also  go  with  SLD,  Ln  varying 
number  aiMl  intensity. 

Many  SLD  youngsters  can't  sleep  Others 
sleepwalk  or  have  "night  terrori  "  A  father 
knows  what  night  terrors  are  when  he  has 
seen  his  trembling  child,  wideeyed  but  un- 
comprehending, dash  from  bed.  cringe  at  tbe 
sight  of  him.  screaming,  "Dad.  help  met" 
then,  still  yelling,  leap  away  from  a  solacing 
hand.  But  a  baffled  parent  cannot  find  out 
what  causes  or  what  will  stop  the  weird  oc- 
currences 

Proper  education  helps:  It's  the  sole  "cure" 
for  the  SLD  victim  Time  helps,  too.  lor  SLD 
victims  typically  mature  slowly  In  many 
ways  physically,  emotionally.  In  human 
relationships,  even  In  bowel  training 

Proper  diagnosis  is  essential.  It's  also  hard 
to  get.  Psychologist  Wagner  says,  "It's  not 
unusual  at  all  for  parents  to  take  their  child 
to  10  or  16  speclallste  before  Identifying  the 
problem  ■  We  took  Terry  to  11 

P*OP«l    DUCNOSia    ISN'T    EAST 

Some  specialists  told  lis  he  was  hyperac- 
tive, others  said  he  was  just  "all  boy.  '  Some 
teachers  said  he  was  "too  smart  to  worry 
about";  others  said  we  must  "work  more 
with  the  boy  after  school. "  that  he  was 
"deficient." 

All  the  while  Terry  was  unhappy.  He 
wasn't  always  happy  even  as  a  tot.  His 
mother  recalls:  "He  drove  us  nuts  with  worry. 
At  times  he  seemed  to  twinkle  with  enthu- 
siasm and  determination.  But  he  had  long 
periods  of  discontent — with  everything.  We 
couldn't  please  him." 

Between  pre  kindergarten  registration  and 
flxst  grade  a  psychologist  and  two  speech 
therapists,  diagnosed  a  "speech  problem."  We 
obtained  therapy.  A  peidlatriclan  thoxight 
Terry  was  being  "teased  too  much  by  his 
siblings"  and  told  us  to  rearrange  his  en- 
vironment."  We  did.  Terry  didn't  change. 

Later  a  county  health-department  p)e- 
dlatrlctan  correctly  dlagnoeed  a  lack  of  men- 
tal co-^rdlnation."  She  had  Terry  close  hla 
eyes  With  her  finger  she  drew  a  circle  In  his 
palm,  then  on  his  back,  and  asked  him  to 
reproduce  the  figure  on  paper  He  drew  a 
straight  line  for  the  circle — and  for  triangles, 
rectangles,  and  squares  too.  It  seemed  sig- 
nificant. 

She  referred  us  to  other  county  health- 
department  physicians,  including  another 
pediatrician  and  a  psychiatrist,  who  con- 
cluded there  was  little  to  fret  about.  Terry 
was  probably  hyperactive,  they  said,  and  they 
prescribed  medication 

Terry  hated  the  pUls.  8o  did  hu  mother, 
who  remembers.  "They  stole  his  enthusiasm 
and  replaced  it  with  melancholy."  When 
Terry  was  off  the  medication  he  was  charm- 
ing, bubbly.  Determined  about  most  things, 
he  doggedly  pursued  sports,  rapidly  teach- 
ing himself  to  swim.  He  began  to  excel  in 
small -fry  football. 

He  was  "compensating."  as  SLD  youngsters 
must  learn  to  do.  But  school  brought  frus- 
tration. We  worried  about  his  progress  My 
wife  worked  endlessly  with  Terry.  She  sat 
word -recognition  cards  around  the  kitchen 
for  him  to  practice  on  She  and  our  other 
children  coached  hUn.  making  songs  of  as- 
signed spelling  words  They  sang,  and  spelled, 
and  sighed  In  the  fourth  grade  Terry  dldnt 
pass  a  single  spelling  test  Yet  he  scored 
high  In  math. 

Finally  a  psychiatrist  friend  recognized 
the  symptoms  and  recommended  the  route 
most  parents  of  SLD  children  must  take- 
from  neurologist  (or  possibly  pediatrician) 
to  psychologist  to  one  of  the  few  private  or 
university -connected  center  that  test,  eval- 


uate, and  recommend   Individual  courses  of 
SLD  educational  therapy 

LONG     WiUTS,    KIOH     rZCS 

Tbe  university  centers'  waiting  lists  aje 
usually  discouraging  long,  the  fees  at  private 
facilities  high  A  single  day's  testing  may 
cost  1300 — and  sometimes  more  testing  is 
required. 

The  neurologist  confirmed  Term's  brain 
damage,  speculating  !t  may  have  resulted 
from  the  anesthetic  Terry's  mother  received 
during  an  appendectomy  in  her  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy  Terry  was  born  pre- 
maturely three  weeks  later. 

There  are  many  unconfirmed  but  suspected 
causes  of  SLD  heredity,  virus  lilneases  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  vitamin  deficiencies,  lack  of 
oxygen  during  birth,  encephalitis,  menin- 
gitis, head  Injuries,  even  pneumonia  and 
Cither   respiratory   diseases 

The  psychologist  who  tested  lerry  stressed 
to  us  the  "great  virtues  Terry  would  use  to 
minimize  his  problem  He's  a  charmer."'  shs 
said,  "so  hes  got  sociability  going  for  him. 
plus  real  determination  to  do  things  that 
thwart  hini.  and  an  unusual  ability  to  build 
on  his  strengths" 

After  more  testing  the  Kingsbury  i.  enter 
m  Washington.  DC.  gave  us  the  ofr  •  side 
of  the  dlagnosU:  Terry  was  "handicapped  by 
multiple  learning  disabilities  ...  It  was  dif- 
fictilt  to  find"  any  strong  and  consistent  chan- 
nel for  learning."  He  had  sight-  and  sound- 
dlscrimlnatton  problems.  The  center  rec- 
ommended, among  other  things,  a  "multl- 
senaory  | teaching)  approach,  co-ordinating 
seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling" 

rXW    TKACHEKS    CAN     HILP 

Thus  we  had  diagnosis  and  t>oeslble  ctire. 
CrueUy.  that's  where  it  ends  for  most  SLD 
children  and  their  parents.  Few  public 
schoolteachers  are  trained  to  Instruct  dis- 
abled learners  Tuition  at  private  SLD 
schools  runs  J3.000  to  $5,000  a  year.  Com- 
petent tutors  from  those  schools  charge  tl 
to  $20  per  hour. 

■"There  are  only  small  Islands  of  help  here 
and  there."  attests  Mrs.  Martha  Bernard  of 
the  Association  for  Children  with  Learning 
Disabilities.  We  found  such  an  Island,  but 
not  without  wading  to  it  through  red  tape 
and  around  harassed  placement  officials.  But 
that's  typical.  Our  success  was  atyplcaL 
Fewer  than  1  per  cent  of  those  known  to 
need  special  learning  Instruction  get  It  from 
the  nation  s  public  schools. 

Terry  has  been  lucky.  Lucky  to  have  been 
diagnosed.  Lucky  that  we  have  nearby  a 
public  school  with  the  proper  facilities  and 
staff  for  teaching  SLD  youngsters. 

HOW    ONX    TXACHZX    SUCCTZDS 

SLD  Instructors  can't  teach  successfully 
using  normal  techniques:  they  need  extraor- 
dinary creativity.  The  University  of  Cincin- 
nati's Dr.  Richardson  says  they  also  must 
be  psychologically  "sensitive,"  buoying  egos 
and  teaching  beaten-down  youngsters  what 
it's  like  to  succeed. 

How  do  they  do  It?  Terry's  new  teacher. 
Mrs.  Frieda  Lacey,  begs  unused  but  specially 
"voided'  checkbooks  from  a  local  bank.  Her 
students  use  the  checks  to  "pay"  fictional 
apartment  rentals,  grocery  bills,  car  pay- 
ments, and  the  like  from  'checking  accounts" 
fed  by  make-believe  ■■salaries'^  earned  by  go- 
ing to  school.  Maintaining  the  prized  check- 
books Involves  reading,  writing,  sr>elllng.  or- 
sianlzatlon,  math,  and  fun  For  the  youngsters 
tell  and  write  about  the  fantasy  lives  their 
"salaries"  finance.  They  also  learn  some  eco- 
nomic realities  of  adult  life  by  dealing  with 
them  vicariously. 

Mrs  Lacey's  students  use  plastic-label 
makers  to  punch  out  spelling  words.  They 
learn  sound  discrimination,  spelling,  and 
reading  by  listening  and  writing  out  the 
hard-to-hear  lyrics  of  popular  rock  records. 

The   whole   class   celebrates   when   a   child 


scores  100  per  cent  on  a  spelling  test  Mrs. 
Lacey  herself  pays  for  the  Ice  cream — and 
for  the  treats  she  trades  for  the  "points'  the 
children  earn  by  Einswerlng  correctly 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  at  "his"  new 
school.  Terry  rejoiced:  "This  Is  the  first  day 
I  ever  went  to  school  that  I  wasn't  yelled  at." 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  announced:  "It's  gonna 
be  fun.  Mom.  Football  comln.  and  a  good 
school  to  go  to." 

Mrs  Lacey  Insists  that  Terry  will  be  one 
of  the  80  per  cent  of  treated  SLD  victims  to 
do  well  academically  She  says  "He'll  go  to 
college.  If  he  wants  to  You'll  see.  He  can 
do  It." 

Knowing  Terry,  he  will  do  it. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  REPORTS 
THAT  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  FINDS 
15,000  AMERICA  WORKERS  WHO 
ARE  AGE  DISCRIMINATION  VIC- 
TIMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  as 
chalnnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  call  attention  to  a  report  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  which  found  al- 
most 15,000  American  workers  to  be  the 
victims  of  age  discrimination  in  fiscal 
1973. 

More  than  2,800  business  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  were  deter- 
mined to  be  in  violation  of  one  or  more  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act — ADEA. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  violations 
was  the  use  of  discriminatory  help- 
wanted  advertising  by  employers,  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  unions.  This  in- 
dicates that  much  more  must  be  done 
to  publicize  and  enforce  ADEA  if  em- 
ployers are  still  blatantly  announcing  to 
the  world  that  older  workers  are  not 
wanted.  And  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
heartening to  older  persons  trying  to  se- 
cure employment  than  to  see  these  dis- 
criminatory ads  proclaiming  "only  the 
young  need  apply." 

These  and  other  unfair  and  illegal 
practices  must  be  stopped.  The  Labor  De- 
partment states  that  enforcement  of 
ADEA  has  top  priority  and  I  urge  the 
Department  to  step  up  Its  enforcement 
actions  and  devote  additional  resources 
to  its  commitment  to  the  older  worker. 

In  addition,  the  ADEA  must  be 
strengthened  at  the  earliest  date.  Mil- 
lions of  workers  are  unprotected  by  its 
provisions.  This  serves  to  weaken  en- 
forcement and  educational  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  La- 
bor Department  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Labor  Department  Finds  15.000  Acx  Dtscrim- 
iNATTON  Victims 

Almost  15,000  American  workers,  aged  40 
to  65,  were  found  by  the  US  Department  of 
Labor  to  be  victims  of  illegal  age  discrimi- 
nation during  Fiscal  Ye«tf  1973. 

The  employees  were  working  or  looking 
for  work  In  more  than  2.800  establishments 
found  violating  one  or  more  provisions  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
(ADEA). 

Enforced  by  the  Department's  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  the  ADEA  protects  workers 
aged  40  to  86  from  arbitrary  age  discrimina- 
tion In  hiring,  firing.  Job  referral,  and  the 


granting  of  fringe  benefits  or  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment.  It  specifically 
prohibits  placement  of  help-wanted  adver- 
tisements contalnmg  words  or  phrases  that 
Imply  older  workers  will  not  be  considered  for 
Job  vacancies. 

Among  the  violators  were  1.836  employers, 
enxployment  agencies  and  unions  known  to 
have  placed  discriminatory  help-wanted  ad- 
vertising; 057  found  refusing  to  hire  40  to 
66 -year  olds.  181  known  to  have  fired  them; 
and  149  which  denied  them  promotions,  leave 
pay  or  other  Job  benefits — all  because  of  age. 

In  addition.  1.031  workers  were  found  to  be 
owed  91.866.226.  because  of  lost  working  time 
or  other  damages  restUtlng  from  age  discrim- 
ination. 

Wage-Hour  was  able  to  correct  many  of  the 
violations  by  persuading  the  employers,  em- 
ployment agencies  or  unions  to  comply  vol- 
untarily. This  method  resulted  In  agreements 
to  restore  $662,324  to  304  employees  without 
formal  legal  action. 

Bernard  E.  DeLury,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Employment  Standards,  aaid  age 
discrimination  law  enforcement  Is  among  the 
Labor  Departmenfs  highest  priorities 

"Every  year,  many  of  our  Natlon^s  most 
capable  and  experienced  workers  are  disad- 
vantaged In  employment  because  they  have 
passed  age  39.  This  Is  not  only  a  violation  of 
their  basic  rights,  but  also  a  waste  of  valu- 
able resources,"  DeLury  said. 

He  noted  that  most  of  the  establishments 
found  practicing  age  diacrtmlnatlon  were  in 
the  retail,  servloe  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

"Until  the  Incidence  of  age  discrimination 
disappears  in  all  Industries,  our  eriforcement 
efforts  will  continue  to  be  a  top  priority," 
DeLury  said. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


COMPENSATION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2673  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows ; 

Calendar  No.  526.  S.  2673.  a  bill  to  Insure 
that  the  compensation  and  other  emoluments 
attached  to  the  Office  of  Attorney  General  are 
those  which  were  In  effect  on  January  1. 
1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  the 
control  of  the  time  which  had  been  al- 
located to  me. 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr.  President,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
has  agreed  to  manage  the  time  on  the 
bin  The  bill  has  been  reported  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Sernce  Committee. 
It  was  designed  to  remove  a  legislative 
and  technical  obstacle  that  would  appear 
to  .stand  In  the  way  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Saxbk  for  the 
office  of  Attorney  General. 

We  have  sought  to  remove  that  ob- 
stacle both  in  regard  to  the  precedent  in 
the  Knox  case  In  1909  and  with  regard 
to  the  filling  of  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  at  the  present  time. 


We  have  made  it  clear  that  our  action 
is  not  one  that  takes  final  action  on  Sen- 
ator Saxbi's  impending  nomination.  That 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, We  are  only  addressing  ourselve* 
in  this  legislation  to  a  technicality. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  5,  the  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate  requesting 
that  legislation  be  enacted  In  tbe  Senate 
clearing  the  way  for  the  nomination  of 
Senator  Saxbe  sls  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
that  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OmcB  or  THE  Attorney  OKKxaAL, 
Washington.  D  C.  Noi'ember  5, 1973. 
Presidknt  Pro  TiMPoak, 
l'.S.  Stnate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsmiKNT  Pro  T^mpork  En- 
closed for  your  consideration  and  appropriate 
reference  Is  a  legislative  proposal  to  provide 
that  the  compensation  and  other  emolu- 
ments attached  to  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General  are  those  which  were  In  effect  on 
January  1,  1969. 

Article  I.  Section  6,  Oause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides-  "No  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative shall,  during  the  Time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
Office  under  the  Authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or 
the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been 
Increased  during  such  time:  and  no  Person 
holding  any  Office  under  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  Member  of  either  House  during 
his  Continuance  m  Office  '■ 

When  Senator  William  B  Saxbe  of  Ohio 
began  his  term  of  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  January  3,  1969,  the  salary  foa* 
the  Office  of  Attorney  General  was  eetab- 
lished  by  P.L.  89-564  (80  Stat  460.  Septem- 
ber 6.  19661  at  »35,000.  On  January  15.  1969, 
the  P>re8ident  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  PI.  90-206  (81  Stat.  642,  De- 
cember 16,  1967!  a  recommendation  increas- 
ing the  annual  salary  for  the  Office  of  At- 
torney Oener&l  to  »60.000 

The  accompanying  legislation  is  designed 
to  remove  the  question  concerning  the  im- 
pact of  Article  I,  Section  6.  Clause  2  on  the 
President's  nomination  of  Senator  'Wiuiam 
B  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  Genera!  of  the 
United  States 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  prop>oeal  Is 
in  accord  -with  the  Program  of  the  President, 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Bobk. 
Acting  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  the  spur 
for  the  administration's  request  was  that 
article  I,  section  6.  clause  2  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  did  not  allow  Senator 
Saxbe's  nomination,  much  less  appoint- 
ment, for  the  Office  of  Attorney  General. 
Article  1,  section  6,  clause  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides : 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dtirlng 
■■^.he  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  Office  under  tbe  Au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  Elmoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  encreaaed  during 
such  time:  and  no  Person  holding  any  Of- 
fice under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a 
Member  of  either  House  during  his  continu- 
ance m  Office 
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They  reasoned:  On  January  3.  1969. 
when  Senator  Saxbe  began  "the  Time 
for  which  he  was  elected."  the  salary  of 
the  Office  of  Attorney  Oenersil  was 
$35,000  a  year.  Later  In  1969  under  Pub- 
lic Law  90-206.  the  salary  of  the  Office 
of  Attorney  General  waa  Increased  to 
$60,000  a  year. 

So  the  administration  requested  that 
legislation  reducing  the  salary  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  Its  January  3,  1969. 
level — $35,000  a  year — be  Introduced  as 
a  way  of  removing  what  may  t>e  a  con- 
stitutional cloud-  Without  presuming  to 
settle  any  deeper  constitutional  questions 
of  whether  Senator  Saxbb  can  become 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
with  or  without  this  legislation.  I  intro- 
duced, along  with  Senator  Pong,  the 
administration's  bill,  which  became 
known  as  S.  2673. 

It  was  our  conviction  that  the  re<luc- 
tlon  of  the  Attorney  General's  salary  to 
the  pre- 1969  level  answered  the  prohibi- 
tion in  article  I.  section  6.  clause  2.  of 
the  Constitution,  which  in  effect  keeps 
Members  of  Congress  from  feathering 
their  own  nests  by  voting  to  Increase  sin 
executive-level  salary  and  later  captur- 
ing the  job  for  which  they  Increased  the 
emoluments.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
later  agreed  in  executive  session  on  No- 
vember 13.  1973.  by  unanlmoualy  report- 
ing out  8  2673, 

On  November  8.  President  Nixon  wrote 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
announcing  his  intention  to  nominate 
Senator  Wiluak  B.  Saxbe  of  Ohio  to  be 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtea 
Immediately  upon  enactment  of  remedial 
legislation  that  would  eliminate  a  con- 
stitutional impediment  to  Senator 
Saxbe's  appointment. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  President's 
letter  be  inserted  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Whiti  Bovsz. 
WoMhin^on.  DC.  November  S.  1973. 
Hon  OAI.K  W  McOkx. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Cvil 
Service,  US  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
DKAJt  Vtt  Chaixmai*  I  wish  to  inform  you 
ot  my  intention  to  nominate  Senator  Wllllftm 
B.  Saxbe  of  Ohio  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  Dnlted  States.  Immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  remedial  legislation  thAt  would 
eliminate  a  Constitutional  Impediment  to 
Senator  Saxbe's  appointment. 

Without  this  legislation,  doubt  would  exist 
concerning  Senator  Saxbe  s  eligibility  be- 
cause Article  I.  section  6.  clause  2  ot  the  Con- 
BtltutkMi  provides: 

"No  Senator  or  Representative  sball.  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  clvU  Office  under  the  Au- 
thority ot  tbe  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  tbe  Emoluments  where- 
of shall  have  been  Increased  during  such 
time:  •  •  •  " 

IXtrlng  Senator  Saxbe's  term  of  aerrtce 
In  the  trmted  States  Senate  the  annual 
salary  of  the  Office  of  Attorney  General  was 
locreased  from  US.OOO  to  $60,000 

On  November  5,  1973.  Acting  Attorney 
General  Robert  H  Bork  submitted  legisla- 
tion which  would  remove  the  Constitutional 
impediment  to  Senator  Saxbe's  appointment 
by  reducing  the  compensation  and  other 
wnoluments   attaclied    to   the   Offlca   of   At- 


torney General  to  those  in  effect  before  Sen- 
ator Saxbe  began  his  Senate  term. 

This  solution  has  historical  support.  In 
1909,  Bimllar  iegtslat'.on  was  enacted  at  the 
request  of  President  Taft  to  reduce  the  salary 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  so  that 
Senator  Philander  C.  Knox  would  be  eligible 
for  appointment,  the  compensation  and  other 
emoluments  of  that  Office  having  been  In- 
creased during  the  Senate  term  which  Knox 
was  then  serving  After  eiiactmeut  of 
remedial  legislation.  Senator  Knox  was 
nominated,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 

Constitutional  precedents  l>eg1nnlng  with 
President  Washington  Indicate  that  the 
nomination  of  an  individual  not  then  eligible 
may  be  Improper  and  that  any  subsequent 
appK>tntmeQt  based  on  such  nomination 
might  be  null   and  void. 

On  rebruary  28,  1793,  President  Washing- 
ton withdrew  the  nomination  of  William  Pat- 
terson of  New  Jersey  to  be  Associate  Justice 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that 
Mr  Patterson  "was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
when  the  law  creating  that  Office  was  passed, 
and  that  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected 
Is  not  yet  expired.  I  think  it  my  duty  there- 
fore, to  decree  that  I  deem  the  nomination 
to  have  been   nulled   by   the  Constitution." 

This  position  has  been  consistently  follow- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  In  opinions  In  1883  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brewster  and  In  1895  by  Acting  Attorney 
General  Conrad. 

I  strongly  urge  that  corrective  legislation 
be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible  I  will  submit 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Saxbe  Immediately 
upon  passage  of  such  legislation  so  that  the 
Senate  may  proceed  with  the  confirmation 
process. 

Sincerely, 

RicHAan  Nixon. 

Mr  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
morning  of  November  13,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice convened  to  hear  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Robert  H 
Bork,  on  the  merits  of  S  2673  Through- 
out the  hearing,  the  committee  was  care- 
ful to  limit  Itself  to  a  consideration  of  the 
legislation  before  them  and  to  avoid 
seeking  resolution  of  complex  constitu- 
tional issues.  The  Committee  on  Past 
Office  an  Civil  Service  cannot  and  ought 
not,  as  a  Senate  Standing  Committee 
concerned  with  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  matters,  make  complex  consti- 
tutional decisions. 

Incidentally,  during  the  hearing,  the 
question  of  emoluments  and  its  meaning 
was  raised.  The  Acting  Attorney  General 
stated  that  he  would  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion full>'  in  writing  before  the  day  was 
out.  His  letter  to  the  committee  was  re- 
ceived on  the  same  day,  and  I  a^k  that 
a  copy  of  the  letter  be  Inserted  at  tliis 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Upon  completion  of  the  hearings,  the 
committee  adjourned  and  immediately 
went  into  executive  session  to  consider 
S.  2673  The  committee  unanimously 
adopted  8.  2673  and  It  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  floor.  Once  again,  the  com- 
mittee's report  made  clear  that — 

The  committee  was  initially  reluctant  to 
Involve  Itself  in  Seriate  procedures  Involving 
tbe  appointment  of  an  Attorney  Owneral  of 
the  United  State.?,  because,  very  clearly,  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
Its  advice  and  consent  on  this  appointment 
fall  within  the  purview  of  tbe  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  no  other. 

The  committee  based  its  action  on  a 
number  of  precedents 
President  Washington,  on  February  27, 


1793.  nominated  William  Patterson  of 
New  Jersey  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  post  created  by  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  Patterson  had 
been  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey  In  the 
Hrst  Congres-s.  asslgiied  a  4-year  term 
expiring  on  March  4,  1793,  but  he  had 
resigned  from  the  Senate  in  1790  The 
nomination  thus  occurred  5  days  before 
the  expiration  of  the  Senatorial  term 
for  which  Patterson  originally  had  been 
elected,  and  also  5  days  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  Pre-sldent  Washington's  first 
term.  The  following  day  President 
Washington  withdrew  the  nomination  on 
the  ground  that  Patterson — 

Was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  when  the  law 
creating  that  office  was  pa.s»ecl  and  that  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected  Is  not  yet  ex- 
pired. I  think  It  my  duty,  therefore,  to  decree 
that  I  deem  the  nomination  to  have  been 
nulled  by  the  Constitution. 

After  being  Inaugurated  for  his  sec- 
ond term  on  March  4,  1793,  President 
Washington  resubmitted  the  nomination, 
and  it  was  confirmed  the  same  day. 

Further,  we  have  an  opinion  by  At- 
torney General  Benjamin  Harris  Brew- 
ster In  1883  In  which  he  concluded  that 
the  nomination  was  a  first  step  toward 
appointment  and  could  not  properly  oe 
made  in  the  face  of  the  constitutional 
cloud  I  would  like  to  have  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brewster's  opinion  Inserted  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  the 
covering  letter  from  Mr.  Bork. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  opmlon  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows 

Omcx  or  the  Attornxt  Oencral, 
Washington^  D  C  .  November  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Oalx  W    McOxe, 

Chairman,  Post  Office  and  Cifil  Service  Com- 
mittee, US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dtax  SkifAToa  McGei  In  the  course  of  my 
testimony  this  morning.  I  promised  to  re- 
spond by  letter  to  a  question  raised  by  Sen- 
ator Stevens  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"emolument"  as  used  In  Article  I,  Section  6. 
Clause  2.  of  the  Constitution  Before  dis- 
cussing the  scope  of  the  definition  of  "emol- 
ument," I  wish  to  state  my  ajn"eement  with 
the  members  of  the  Committee  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  (8  2673)  effectively  re- 
duces the  emoluments  of  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General,  however  defined. 

The  Constitution,  of  course,  does  not  de- 
fine "emolument."  The  debates  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  suggest  that  the 
Pramers  were  prlmarUy  concerned  w.th  in- 
creases of  salaries.  See  I  Parrand  pp  386-390 
However,  it  Is  clear  that  in  adopting  Article 
I.  Section  9.  Clause  2.  the  Pramers  sought 
to  prevent  corruption  in  tbe  appointment  to 
clvU  office  by  removing  any  Inducement 
which  might  affect  the  vote  of  a  Senator  or 
Representative.  Therefore,  a  fair  reading  of 
Article  I,  Section  9.  Clause  2,  requires  that 
the  t«rm  "emolument"  be  given  a  broader 
meaning  than  merely  an  Increase  In  salary. 

There  are  no  federal  decisions  defliUng 
"emolument"  In  the  context  of  Article  I, 
Section  a,  Claiise  2.  although  there  are 
two  decisions  defining  the  term  as  used 
In  federal  statutes.  In  Hoyt  v.  United  States, 
10  How.  108  (18fiO),  the  government  sought 
to  recover  amounts  due  from  a  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  uiider  a  statute  which 
provided  that  if  annual  emoluments  leas  ex- 
pense* exceeded  M.OOO  the  balance  was  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Collector  The  de- 
fendant argued  that  the  term  "emoluments " 
did  not  encompass  certain  fees  received  by 
him  The  Court  responded  that  the  term 
"emolument"     is     "comprehensive  .  .  .  «m- 
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bracing  every  species  of  compensation  or 
pecuniary  profit  derived  from  a  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office.'  10  How.  at  136.  To 
the  same  effect  la  McClean  V.  United  States, 
226  XJS  S74  ri912). 

The  element  of  pecuniary  profit  Is  central 
to  the  ccaicept  of  "emolument"  and  "every- 
thing tbat  makes  an  office  more  attractive  " 
does  rkot  neoeasaxUy  constitute  an  emolu- 
ment. Several  state  supreme  courts  have  so 
held  in  interpreting  state  oonsiltutlonal  pro- 
visions similar  to  Article  I,  Section  6.  Clause 
2.  See,  eg.  State  ex  rel  Todd  v.  Reeves,  196 
Wash  14S,  83  P  3d  173  (1988»;  State  ex  rel. 
Lyons  v.  Guy,  107  N  W.  Sd  211  (N.D.  1961); 
Bulgo  V  CourUy  of  Maui,  50  HawaU  61.  430 
P.  2d  237  (1&67) 

Aside  from  the  Increase  in  salary  to  which 
S.  3673  Is  addresfied.  I  tnow  of  no  legislation 
enacted  since  January  3,  1969.  which  in- 
creased the  emoluments  of  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General  Should  such  legislation 
subsequently  be  found  to  exist,  any  emolu- 
ment so  Increased  would  be  reduced  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969,  levels  by  6  3673  As  to  Senator 
Steven's  specific  inquiry  oonoemlng  Increased 
per  diem  allouaaces.  It  Is  my  view  that  such 
allowances  do  not  constitute  an  emolument 
since  they  are  In  the  nature  of  relmbiirse- 
ment  for  funds  expended  In  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties.  This  analysis  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  such  allov^rances  are 
not  Included  In  the  gross  income  of  recip- 
ients under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  clarify 
the  record  concerning  a  question  asked  by 
Senator  Pong  It  appears  that  Senator  Knox, 
who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
President  Taft  after  legislation  reducing  the 
salary  of  the  office  from  112,000  to  »8,000  was 
enacted,  did  receive  an  Increased  salary  after 
the  time  of  his  Senate  term  expired  Senator 
Knox's  term  expired  In  1911  and  the  1S13 
Appropriation  Act  appropriated  112.000  (36 
Stat  1986)  for  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Increased  appropriation  continued 
even  though  the  saJary  reduction  act  re- 
mained In  elTect  untU  1925. 

Penally,  please  find  encloeed  for  Inclusion 
In  the  record  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  At- 
torney General  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster 
stating  that  nomination  of  a  person  then 
Ineligible  for  appointment  Is  void. 
Very  truly  yours. 

RoBEKT  H.  Bosk, 
Acting  Attorney  General. 

Appointment  to  Crvn,  Ojticb 
Semble  that  the  nomination  and  con- 
firmation of  a  person  who.  at  the  time.  Is 
Ineligible  for  the  office  by  force  of  section  6. 
article  1  of  the  Constitution,  can  not  be  made 
the  basis  of  his  appointment  to  such  office 
after  his  Ineligibility  ceases 

Depabtmint  or  Jvsrnrr, 

February  21,  1883. 

Sne:  Section  6,  article  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  "No  Senator  or  Represen- 
tative shall  diu-lng  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  clvU  office 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  sball  have  been  increased, 
during  such  time." 

By  the  terms  of  this  provision  a  Sen- 
ator or  Representative,  in  the  case  there 
mentioned,  is  made  Ineligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  during  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected.  Does  It  not  Impliedly  render 
him  also  ineligible  for  nomination  and  con- 
firmation thereto — these  acts  being  neces- 
sary and  Incipient  steps  to  an  appointment? 
Can  the  President  appoint  a  person  to  an 
office  which,  at  the  time  of  his  nomination 
and  confirmation,  he  was  dlsqusUlfled  to  fill? 
It  Is  submitted  that  section  2.  article  3  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  the 
President  "shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint."  etc.,  contemplates  that  only  such 


persons  as  are  qualified  to  hold  offloe  shall 
be  nominated,  as  well  as  appointed.  Agree- 
ably to  this  view,  the  nomination  and  con- 
firmation of  an  ineligible  person  muBt  be 
treated  as  null,  and  not  as  acts  upon  which 
an  appointment  of  the  person  may  be  after- 
wards made  when  his  disqualification  oeasaa. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
Benjamin  HAaaiB  BaxwarxB. 

The  P&ssmxNT. 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President,  in  1876. 
Senator  Lot  M  Morrill  was  appointed 
to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
after  having  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
In  1871.  Cabinet  officers*  salaries  had 
been  raised  in  1873  from  $8,000  to  $10,000 
and  returned  to  $8,000  in  1874.  And  .so. 
Senator  Morrill's  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate 

In  another  case  in  1909.  a  measure  with 
the  same  purpose  as  the  bill  before  us, 
S  2673.  was  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
order  to  permit  the  nomination  of  Sena- 
tor Philander  Knox  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  Senator  Knox  had  been  elected  in 
1905  for  a  term  expiring  on  Msurch  3, 
1911  In  1907,  the  compen.satlon  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  increased 
from  $8,000  to  $12,000,  An  unofficial  opin- 
ion of  Assistant  Attorney  General  Rus- 
sell commenting  on  the  bill  which  re- 
duced the  compensation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  $8,000  states  that  the  purpose 
of  the  constitutional  provision  was  "to 
destroy  the  expectation  a  Representative 
or  Senator  might  have  that  he  would 
enjoy  the  newly  created  office  or  newly 
creat«i  emoluments  '  After  passage  of 
the  remedial  legislation.  Senator  Knox 
wa.s  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Secre- 
tary' of  State 

The  historical  precedent  for  the  com- 
mittee's affirmative  action  on  8.  2673  was 
well  capsulized  in  a  Washington  Star- 
News  editorial  on  November  27.  1973.  I 
ask  that  the  editorial  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Saxbe    Nomination 

It  Is  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution Intended  only  to  prevent  members 
of  Congress  from  deliberately  cashing  in  on 
their  votes  when  they  put  in  a  restriction 
against  senators  and  representatives  serving 
in  any  federal  civil  office  after  having  voted 
to  raise  the  salary  for  that  office. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  legislation 
rolling  back  the  salary  fc*  the  office  of  at- 
torney general  would  be  sufficient  to  clear 
the  way  for  confirmation  of  Senator  Saxbe 
of  Ohio  to  head  the  Department  of  Justice. 

During  the  first  year  of  Saxbe's  Senate 
term,  he  voted  in  1969  for  legislation  that 
raised  the  salary  of  cabinet  officers  from 
835.000  to  860,000  According  to  those  who 
question  his  nomination,  that  makes  him  In- 
eligible to  serve  as  attorney  general  because 
of  a  prohibition  In  Article  1.  Section  6  of 
the  Constitution,  which  says  that  no  mem- 
ber of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  for  which  the  "emolument  ,  ,  . 
shall  have  been  increased"  during  his  term 
In  the  Congress 

The  Nixon  administration  has  projjoeed 
to  clear  the  way  for  Saxbe's  confirmation  by 
cutting  the  attorney  general's  salary  back 
to  $36,000.  But  crlUca  claim  this  Is  not 
enough  to  overcome  the  Constitutional  bar- 
rier. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  this,  however.  It 
was  done  in  1909  so  that  Senator  Philander 
Ohase  Knox  could  be  confirmed  as  Secretary 


of  State.  In  1876,  the  Senate  confirmed  Sen- 
ator Lot  M.  Menu  as  secretary  of  Treasury 
even  though,  cabinet  salaries  were  Increased 
in  1873  while  he  was  in  the  Senate.  And  Sen- 
ator Hugo  L  Black  -was  named  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1937  although  he  had  voted  to 
increase  the  retirement  benefits  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  which  certainly  seems  to  fall 
Into  the  "emoltunent"  category. 

In  the  present  Watergate  atmosphere,  it 
Is  not  unusual  that  nltptckers  have  been 
going  over  the  Saxbe  nomination  looking 
for  flaws  and  threatening  to  challenge  the 
nomination  In  the  courts  If  he  Is  confirmed. 
It  has  become  t^e  style  these  days  to  ques- 
tion every  move  and  motl've  of  tbe  Nixon 
admimstrat  Ion. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  Saxbe 
did  not  vote  for  the  pay  Increase  for  cabi- 
net officer?  because  he  expected  some  day  to 
become  one.  Given  his  strong  criticism  of  sev- 
eral Nixon  policies,  it  was  a  sure  bet  until 
Watergate  came  along  that  he  would  ne'ver 
be  asked  to  serve  iii  the  cabinet.  We  believe 
that  cutting  the  salary  back  to  835,000  while 
Saxbe  serves  as  attorney  general  sufficiently 
cures  whatever  constitutional  defect  the 
nomination  may  have  had. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  6um- 
mary  then,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice acted  favorably  upon  the  legislation 
before  it  for  three  reasons : 

First.  To  make  sure  that  the  Increase 
in  the  pay  of  the  Attorney  General  did 
not  accrue  to  Senator  Saxbk  because  his 
time  in  office  was  also  a  time  when  the 
pay  of  the  Attorney  General  was  in- 
creased to  $60,000,  even  though  Senator 
Saxbe  was  not  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  when  the  Senate  voted  on  the  pay 
increase  for  the  Attorney  General. 

Second.  Because  of  the  precedents 
cited  in  the  cases  of  President  Washing- 
ton in  1793.  the  case  of  Lot  M.  Morrill  in 
1876,  the  case  of  Senator  Philander  Knox 
in  1909,  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Brewster  concerning  the  nomination  con- 
firmation, and  appointment  procedure 
for  high  office. 

Third.  The  bill  before  us  Is  stralght- 
for-ward  legislation.  There  is  nothing  un- 
constitutional in  reducing  the  Attorney 
General's  pay.  The  matter  of  compensa- 
tion is  well  within  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee's  jurisdiction. 
Broad  constitutional  issues  concerning 
Senator  Saxbe's  confirmation  must  prop- 
erly be  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  later  in  the  heads  and  hearts 
of  the  Senate's  100  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FONG)  win  be  managing  the  time  of 
the  opponents. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  terr.- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Clyde  Du  Pont 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Parker  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  B'VTID.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Tom 
Hart,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee staff,  may  be  given  the  privilege  of 
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the  floor  during  the  debate  but  not  dur- 
ing the  rollcall  votes  on  the  pending  hill. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PONG.  Mr  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  vtry  fine  renuirks.  His 
suggestions  are  well  put. 

Senator  Saxbk  did  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion. He  disapproved  the  resolution 
along  with  the  majority  of  the  Senators. 
Even  If  the  resolution  had  not  come  up 
and  no  resolution  was  required  to  be 
voted  on  the  increase  would  have  oc- 
curred during  his  Senate  term. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  The  Senator  might  re- 
call In  that  particular  situation  that  the 
House  did  not  vote.  There  was  no  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  in  the  House.  And 
there  weis  no  vote  In  the  House.  Pre- 
sumably, a  House  Member  would  be  dis- 
qualified under  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  a  period  of  2  years,  whereas  a 
Senator  would  be  disqualified  for  a  period 
of  6  years 

Mr  FONG  Mr,  President.  If  Senator 
Saxbk  had  not  voted  on  the  disapproval 
resolution,  there  might  be  a  very  fine 
question  as  to  whether  he  could  get  the 
raise  to  salary  But  since  the  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
prevent  a  legislator  from  increasing  the 
salary  of  the  office  to  which  he  would  be 
appointed.  I  would  say  that  Senator 
Saxbb  would  be  doubtful  if  Senator 
Saxbk  would  be  able  to  take  the  office 
with  the  added  emoluments. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Charles  Bruce. 
a  member  of  the  stafT  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  be  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and 
votes  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  PONG  Mr  President.  8  2673  Is 
a  very  simple  bill.  It  merely  sets  the  com- 
pensation and  emoluments  of  the  Office 
of  Attorney  General  at  that  which 
existed  on  January  1,  1969  The  pro- 
posed nomination  of  our  colleague.  Sen- 
ator William  Saxbb.  to  the  office  of  At- 
torney General  has  raised  the  question 
of  the  eligibility  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  appointment  to  a  high  execu- 
tive office  '^hen  the  emoluments  of  that 
office  have  been  increased  during  the 
term  of  the  Member 

Senator  Saxbk  was  elected  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  took  his  oath 
January  4,  1969.  and  commenced  his  term 
of  office  Prior  thereto.  Public  Law  90- 
206,  effective  December  16,  1967.  had 
been  enacted.  That  bill  set  up  a  Com- 
mission on  Executive.  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries.  The  Commission,  at  4- 
year  intervals,  recommends  rates  of  pay 
for  such  officials  The  President  then 
-sets  forth  his  recommendations  in  the 
next  budget  he  submits  to  Congress. 
These  recommendations  become  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  transmittal  of  the 
budget,  unless  other  rates  are  fixed  by 
law  or  either  House  disapproves  aUl  or 
part  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  President  transmitted  to  Congress 
on  January  15,  1969,  recommeiadatlons 
which  Included  the  Increase  of  the  sal- 


ary of  the  Attorney  General  from  $36,000 
to  $90,000  a  year.  On  February  4.  1969, 
the  Senate  defeated  Senate  Resolution 
No.  82.  which  would  have  dL<!approved 
the  Presidential  recommendation.  Sen- 
ator Saxbk  voted  with  the  majority. 

The  pay  raise.  Including  that  of  the 
Attorney  General,  became  effective 
shortly  thereafter 

This  Is  the  increased  emolument  now 
making  Senator  Saxbk  Ineligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General. 

8.  2873  Is  designed  to  reduce  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
to  what  It  was  at  the  time  Senator  Saxbk 
took  office  as  Senator  In  1969  and  thus 
remove  his  ineligibility  for  appointment 
to  that  office. 

COMSI'II  UTIDN A«nCl.«   I.   SECTION   «,  CXACSX  3 

Article  I.  section  6.  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution,  as  we  are  all  aware,  states : 

No  Benator  or  Representative  ahall,  during 
tbe  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  clvU  Office  under  the  Author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shaU  have 
been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time: 
and  no  Person  holding  any  ofllce  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either 
House  during  his  Continuance  In  Office. 

Let  us  examine  the  Instances  in  which 
this  clause  has  come  into  play. 
I.  APPoarrMiNT  to  wrwLT  crsatb)  omcz 
First,  as  to  newly  created  offices: 
Senator  Paterson  had  been  elected 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  a  4 -year 
term  in  1789.  In  November  1790.  he  re- 
signed to  become  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey. In  1793.  President  Washington  sent 
up  his  nomination  to  the  newly  created 
office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  When  this  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  called  to  President  Washington's 
attention,  he  withdrew  the  nomination 
on  February  28.  1793.  Senator,  or  then 
Governor.  Paterson  was  not  deemed  eligi- 
ble for  tills  newly  created  office  until  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  expired  on  March  4,  1793. 

Second,  similar  in  result  Is  the  case  of 
Senator  Kirkwood  who  had  been  elected 
a  Senator  from  Iowa  for  a  term  expiring 
March  4.  1883.  Senator  Kirkwood  had 
resigned  from  the  Senate  In  1881  to  be- 
come Secretary  of  Interior.  Later  in  1881, 
Senator  Kirkwood  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  returned  to  private  life. 
In  1882  and  after  his  second  resignation, 
the  position  of  Tariff  Commissioner  was 
created.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Attorney 
General  A.  O.  Brewster.  17  Op  Atty  Gen. 
365  <1882).  that  Senator  Kirkwood  was 
Ineligible  for  the  newly  "created  "  office 
of  Tariff  Commissioner  until  the  term 
for  which  he  had  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress expired  on  March  4.  1883. 

Insofar  as  newly  created  offices  are 
concerned,  the  consistent  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  hold  that  a  person 
is  not  eligible  to  hold  such  office  until 
after  the  term  for  which  he  has  been 
elected  to  Congress  has  expired — whether 
or  not  the  Individual  occupied  the  con- 
gressional office  at  the  time  of  his  pro- 
posed nomination  to  any  newly  created 
"civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States". 


a    iLPPOQUTMKiirr  to  omcx  whzks 
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Tlie  relevant  portion  of  the  clause 
where  an  emolument  has  been  Increased 
states 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  diir- 
Uig  the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  clvU  Office  under  the 
Authority  of  the  United  States  .  the  Emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  encreaaed  du- 
ing  such  time:  .  . . 

What  has  been  permissible  under  this 
portion  of  tills  clau.se? 

First,  in  1871,  Senator  Morrill  became 
the  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine  In 
1873.  all  cabinet  officers  were  given  a 
raise  In  salary  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  a 
year.  Under  the  Retrenchment  Act,  in 
1874  the  salar>-  of  all  cabinet  officers  was 
returned  to  $8,000  In  1876  and  •during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected."  Sen- 
ator Morrill's  nomination  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  The  proceedings.  I  under- 
stand, took  about  6  minutes  and  there 
was  no  challenge  to  Senator  Morrill's 
eligibility  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although 
the  emolument  of  the  office  to  which 
he  was  appointed  had  been  increased, 
then  decreased  and  that  thereafter  his 
conflnnatlon  took  place  during  the  time 
for  which  he  was  elected,"  the  emolument 
of  the  "civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States"  to  which  he  was 
appointed  was.  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment, not  "encreased"  over  what 
It  had  been  at  the  time  he  was  elected 

Second.  Senator  Ransom  of  North 
Carolina  was  elected  for  a  term  to  begin 
March  4,  1889.  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  In  1891,  the  salary-  of  the  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico  was  increased.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1895,  during  his  term  of  office 
and  at  a  time  when  the  salary  of  the 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  was  at  the  In- 
creased rate.  Senator  Ransom  was  nomi- 
nated to  be  Ambassador  to  .Mexico.  He 
was  confirmed  the  same  day.  On  March 
4.  1895,  Senator  Ransom  took  his  oath 
of  office  to  be  Ambassador  and  received 
his  commission  on  March  5,  1895 — after 
"the  time  for  which  he  was  elected"  had 
expired.  The  State  Department  auditor 
refused  to  pay  his  salary  because  of  the 
"appointment" — that  is  the  confirma- 
tion— having  taken  place  on  February  23, 
1895.  during  Senator  Ransom's  sena- 
torial term.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Acting 
Attorney  General  Conrad.  21  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.  211  (1895»  that  Senator  Ransom's 
appointment  having  taken  place  on 
February  23.  1895.  during  his  .senatorial 
term.  It  was  a  nullity  and  was  not  saved 
by  his  taking  the  oath  or  being  Issued  his 
commission  subsequent  to  "the  time  for 
wiiich  he  was  elected.' 

But.  let  us  not  forget  that  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  the  emolument  of 
the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  weis 
at  the  Increstsed  rate  and  not  at  the 
emolument  at  "the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected  " 

Third.  In  1904.  Senator  Knox  was 
elected  Senator  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  term  ending  March  1911. 
In  1907  the  compensation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  been  Increased  from 


$8,000  to  $12,000  a  year.  In  1909.  Presi- 
dent Taft  aimounced  that  he  intended 
to  appoint  Senator  Knox  as  Secretary  of 
State.  As  the  situation  then  stood.  Sena- 
tor Knox  was  ineligible  for  appointment 
as  the  emoliunent  of  the  office  to  which 
he  was  to  be  appointed  was  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  what  it  had  been  at  the  time  he 
was  elected,  having  "been  encreased  dur- 
ing such  time"  of  his  office. 

Remedial  leglslaUon.  similar  to  S.  2673. 
the  bill  now  imder  consideration,  which 
Senator  McGkx  and  I  introduced  on 
November  9.  1973.  was  Introduced  to  re- 
duce the  salary  In  question  to  what  it 
had  been  when  Senator  Knox'  term  com- 
menced and  before  the  increase  in  em- 
olument was  approved.  The  constitution- 
ality of  the  1909  action  was  vigorously 
debated. 

Robert  G.  Dixon.  Jr..  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  testified  on  November  19, 
1973,  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  committee  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, in  support  of  S  2763  Apropos  of  the 
Justice  Departments  position  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  1909  bUl,  Mr.  Dixon  stated 
at  page  11  of  his  statement  before  the 
Judiclarv-  Committee: 

An  unofficial  opinion  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Russell  (commenting  on  the  bill 
reducing  the  Secretary  of  State's  compensa- 
tion to  $8,000)  reasoned  that  because  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  prohibition  was  to  de- 
stroy the  expectation  a  Representative  or 
Senator  might  have  that  he  would  enjoy  the 
newly  increased  emolument,  that  purpose 
would  be  fully  satisfied  He  argued  that.  "If 
the  increase  Is  made  .  and  then  unmade. 
he  cannot  get,  or  hope  for.  anything  more 
than  If  there  had  been  no  such  Increase." 
43  Cong.  Rec    2403    TTils  reasoning  prevailed. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  without  de- 
bate. After  heated  debate  in  the  House, 
the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  178-123.  The 
law  became  effective  on  March  4.  1909, 
35  Stat  626. 

Thereafter.  Senator  Knox  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  reduced  salary  existent  at  the 
time  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate;  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate;  and  served  as 
Secretan,-  of  State. 

Fourth,  there  Is  only  one  other  situa- 
tion of  which  I  aim  aware  involving  article 
I,  section  6.  clause  2.  That  Involved  the 
appointment  of  Senator  Black  of  Ala- 
bama to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1937, 
shortly  after  Congress  had  Improved  the 
annuity  benefits  available  to  Justices  re- 
tiring after  the  age  of  70.  Mr.  Black  had 
been  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1932. 

.^n  attempt  to  test  the  validity  of  his 
appointment  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
gave  rise  to  the  ca.se  of  Ex  parte  Albert 
Levitt.  302  U.S.  633  <1937).  an  action 
brought  originally  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  argument  In 
support  of  Mr.  Black's  eligibility  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  based  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
only  51  years  old  at  the  time.  He  would 
be  ineligible  for  the  increased  emolu- 
ment for  19  years.  Hence,  It  was  argued 
that  It  was  not  "as  to  him"  an  increased 
emolument  The  Supreme  Court  rejected 
the  petition  because  the  petitioner  lacked 
standing. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  served  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  great  distinction  for  a 


period  to  excess  of  34  years — ^hls  "retire- 
ment" came  only  about  a  week  before  his 
death  to  1971  at  the  age  of  85 — after  sev- 
eral tocreases  to  annuity  benefits  by  laws 
subsequent  to  "the  Time  for  which  he 
wM  elected"  to  the  Senate. 

What  do  the  Morrill.  Ransom,  Knox, 
and  perhaps  Black  appototments  to  civil 
offices  after  an  tocrease  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  clvU  office  durtog  their  re- 
spective terms  as  Senators  deUneate  £is 
a  pattern  for  us? 

When  at  the  time  of  appototment.  the 
emolument  was  at  the  rate  to  which  It 
had  been  Increased  during  the  ap- 
pototee's  term  of  office,  such  as  to  the 
case  of  Senator  Ransom,  the  appotot- 
ment was  deemed  a  nullity. 

When  at  the  time  of  appototment.  the 
emolumait  was  at  the  same  rate  at 
which  it  had  been  at  the  time  the  ap- 
pototee  began  his  term  of  office,  whether 
returned  to  the  original  rate  by  general 
legislation  as  to  the  case  of  Senator  Mor- 
rill, or  returned  to  the  origtotil  rate  by 
special  remedial  legislation,  as  to  the 
case  of  Senator  Knox — or  as  proposed 
to  be  done  by  S.  2673  for  Senator  Saxbk — 
the  appototee  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  served  at  the  original  emolu- 
ment during  the  time  for  which  he  had 
been  elected  to  office. 

In  the  case  of  Senator  or  Mr.  Justice 
Black,  all  we  can  deduce  Is  that  the 
person  who  brought  the  case  to  test  Mr. 
Justice  Black's  eligibility  to  the  ap- 
pointment because  of  the  tocrease  to 
retirement  pay  applicable  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
lacked  standtog  to  bring  the  action. 

3.    APPOINTMENT    TO    OFTICI    WHILX    SEKVING    IN 
CONCRXSS 

Interesting  Interpretations  of  the  bal- 
ance of  this  portion  of  sirticle  I.  section  6, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution  provldtog: 
"...  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of 
either  House  durtog  his  Continuance  in 
Office,"  also  may  be  gleaned  from  legis- 
lative precedents. 

1  Htods'  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  §  493  ( 1907 )  and  Can- 
non's Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  63.  §  64  ( 19361  make  it  clear 
that  visitors  to  academies,  regents,  direc- 
tors and  trustees  of  public  tastltutlons. 
and  members  of  temporary  commissions 
who  receive  no  compensation  as  such  are 
not  officers  within  this  constitutional  in- 
hibition. 

Government  contractors  and  Federal 
officers  who  resign  before  presenting 
their  credentials  may  be  seated  £is  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  under  1  Htods'  Prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives 
§5  496-499  (1907). 

Apparently,  where  no  financial  benefit 
enures  to  a  Member  of  Congress  from  his 
service  de  hors  the  Congress,  that  service 
Is  permissible. 

CONBTlTU'l'lONAL  CONSTStTCTlON  AND  PBiCIBKirr 

These  are  our  "precedents." 

Concededly,  under  the  rationale  of 
PoweU  V.  McCormack,  395  U.S.  486,  546- 
547  (1969): 

That  an  unconstitutional  action  has  been 
taken  before  .  .  .  doe*  not  render  that  same 
action  any  less  unconditional  at  a  later  date. 

The  Powell  case  tovolved  the  right  of 


the  House  to  exclude  Congressman 
Powell  from  t&king  his  seat  to  the  House 
evoi  though  he  met  tbe  requirecnents  of 
article  I,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution— that  is,  he  was  over  25  years  of 
age,  had  been  a  citizen  for  over  7  years 
and  when  elected  had  been  an  Inhabitant 
of  New  York,  the  State  to  which  he  was 
chosen. 

Under  article  I.  section  5,  clause  2 
giving  each  House  the  right  to  "pimlsh 
its  Members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel 
a  Member,"  he  might  have  been  expelled 
for  his  behavior,  but  the  Court  foimd 
that  he  could  not  be  excluded  for  his 
behavior. 

After  reviewtog  various  conflicting  ac- 
tions of  Congress  to  excluding  Members 
for  other  than  the  prescribed  grounds, 
the  Court  stated,  at  p.  547 ; 

The  relevancy  of  prior  exclusion  cases  is 
limited  largely  to  tbe  Insight  they  aSord  In 
correctly  ascertaining  the  draftsmen's  In- 
tent. Obviously,  therefore,  the  precedential 
value  of  these  cases  tends  to  Increase  In  pro- 
portion to  their  proximity  to  the  Convenilon 
Ui  1787.  See  Myers  v.  Vnited  State*.  273  VS. 
52.  176  (1928). 

Our  precedents  for  the  bill  before  us, 
S.  2673,  go  back  almost  100  years,  to  1876 
in  the  case  of  Senator  Morrill  and  to  1909 
to  the  case  of  Senator  Knox. 

In  any  evait,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  to  Lake  County  v.  RoUins,  130  U.S. 
662,  670  (1889)  (a  case  tovolvtog  an  m- 
terpretatlon  of  a  county  debt  ceiltog  lim- 
itation to  a  State  constitution) : 

The  object  of  construction,  applied  to  a 
constitution.  Is  to  give  effect  to  the  intent  of 
Its  framers,  and  of  the  people  in  adopting  It. 

True,  the  opinion  continued,  at  page 
670: 

This  Intent  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Instru- 
ment Itself,  and  when  the  text  of  a  constitu- 
tional provision  Is  not  ambiguous,  the  courts, 
in  giving  construction  thereto,  are  not  at 
liberty  to  search  for  Its  meaning  beyond  the 
Instrument. 

Nonetheless,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  have,  nor 
should  it  have,  the  specificity  of  a  statute. 

As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated  in  Afc- 
Cvlloch  V.  Maryland.  17  U.S.  316.  406 
<1819>: 

A  constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate  de- 
tail of  ail  the  subdivisions  of  which  Its  great 
powers  will  admit,  and  of  aU  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  carried  Into  execution, 
would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a  legal  code, 
and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the  human 
mind  .  .  Its  nature,  therefore,  requires,  that 
only  its  great  outlines  should  be  marked.  Its 
Important  objects  designated,  and  the  minor 
mgredlents  which  compKjee  thoee  objects  be 
deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  objects 
themselves.  .  .['W'le  must  never  forget  that  li 
Is  a  constitution  we  are  expounding. 

And,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  con- 
ttoued,  at  p.  406; 

Can  we  adopt  that  construction  ( unless 
the  words'  Imperiously  require  It),  which 
would  impute  to  the  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment, when  grant  irig  [theee]  powers  for  the 
public  good,  the  intention  of  impeding  their 
exercise,  by  withholding  a  choice  of  means'" 

INTTNT  or  rEAMKXS  OF  THX  CONSmXTIOl*   *JO» 
MXANS  AVAH-ABLI  TO  ACHlrVX  INTXNT 

■What  was  the  totent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  when  they  drafted  arti- 
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cle  1,  section  6.  clause  2  and  what  are 
the  means  available  to  us  In  Congress  to 
achieve  this  intent? 

1.    BACKCBOCND 

The  evolution  of  this  clause  and  the 
debates  hereon  are  set  forth  in  Farrand. 
•The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787,"  4  vols..  Yale  University  Press. 
1966 

The  Pramers  of  the  Constitution  ob- 
vloiisly  sought  to  avoid  the  corruption  of 
political  life  such  as  they  had  seen  in 
the  British  Empire  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Crown  of  members  of 
Parliament  to  lucrative  ofQces. 

Accordingly,  they  sought  to  provide 
protection  from  an  unscrupulous  execu- 
tive who  might  lise  the  enticement  of 
public  olHce  to  influence  members  of  the 
legislatiu-e  And  secondly,  they  sought  to 
avoid  legislators  viewing  their  election  to 
Congress  as  a  stepping  stone  to  lucrative 
public  office  and  utilizing  their  positions 
In  the  legislature  as  a  means  of  creating 
offices  or  increasing  the  compensation  of 
the  ofQces  they  sought. 

There  was  opposition  to  total  dlsqusdl- 
flcatlon  of  legislators  to  hold  any  other 
than  legislative  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  view  of 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  that  the 
legislature  would  attract  the  best  men 
in  the  Nation  and  it  was  unwise  to  make 
Ineligible  for  public  office  the  most  able 
men  In  the  Republic. 

The  original  version  of  what  became 
article  I.  section  6.  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution, made  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States  Ineligible  for 
any  but  such  office  "during  the  term 
for  which  they  are  elected,  and  for  one 
year  thereafter  "  2  Parrand  129-130. 

The  Committee  on  Detail  report«d  out 
the  provision  and  limited  the  1  year 
thereafter  disability  only  to  Members  of 
tile  Senate  2  Parrand  180. 

Pinal  debate  on  the  provision  took 
place  1  month  later  in  September,  1787. 
The  result  was  the  compromise,  origi- 
nally proposed  by  Madison  In  June  of 
1787— «  limited  disability  on  the  eligibil- 
ity of  Members  of  Congress  for  executive 
office,  et  cetera  "to  such  offices  only  as 
should  be  established,  or  the  emoluments 
thereof,  augmented  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  United  SUtes  during  the  time  of  their 
being  Members.  ' 

Madison  advocated  not  depriving  the 
Oovemment  of  the  services  of  its  legisla- 
tors, but  at  the  same  time  making  the 
legislature  "as  uncorrupt  as  possible." 
Madison  "supposed  that  the  unneces- 
sary creation  of  offices,  and  increase  of 
salaries,  were  the  evils  most  experienced, 
that  if  the  door  was  shut  tigst  them,  it 
might  properly  be  left  open  for  the  ap- 
polntt.  of  members  to  other  offices  a."?  an 
encouragmt.  to  the  Legislative  service  " 
I  Notes  on  debates  of  June  22  and  23. 
1787). 

t       nrmPKBTATTON     OF     ABTICLX     I.    'BSCTtON     •. 
ClAtra*     2     or    THX     CONSllllJllOM 

with  this  background,  we  turn  to  how 
to  Interpret  the  Constitution. 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger,  in  WaU  v. 
Tax  Commission.  397  US  684.  868  (1970> . 
in  Interpreting  the  Establishment  and 
Free  Exercise  Clauses  of  the  Plrst 
Amendment,  stated: 


Th«  sweep  ot  the  absolute  problbltlooB  In 
the  Rellgioa  CiAiuee  may  bave  beeo  caicu- 
laiod:  but  the  purpoae  wa«  to  state  an 
objective,  not  to  write  a  statute. 

In  the  Walz  case,  the  Court  sustained 
a  New  York  City  Tax  Commission  grant 
of  a  property  tax  exemption  to  rellgloa.s 
organizations  for  religious  properties 
used  solely  for  religious  worship,  despite 
what  appeairs  to  be  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;    . ." 

So.  at  this  time  we  are  faced  with  the 
language  in  article  I.  section  6,  clause 
2  of  the  Constitution : 

No  Senator  or  Representative  8b*U.  dur- 
ing the  Time  for  which  he  waa  elected,  b« 
appointed  to  any  clvU  Office  under  the  Au- 
thority or  the  United  States,  which  abail 
have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments 
wheroor  shall  have  been  encreaaed  during 
such  time:  and  no  Person  holding  any  Office 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  either  House  during  hia  Continuance 
in  Office 

This  language  too  may  seem  absolute, 
but  its  "purpose  was  to  state  an  objective, 
not  to  write  a  statute  " 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to 
prevent  Members  of  the  Legislature  from 
creating  unnecessary  offices  or  increas- 
ing emoluments  or  holding  another  office 
so  that  they  could  benefit  therefrom  dur- 
ing their  term  In  office  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  was  not  to  disqualify  all 
Legislators  from  executive  service  during 
their  term  in  office. 
3.  MXANs  or  xrrxcTVkTina  lN•m^^  or  Aaruxs 

I,  BSCTTON  e.  CLAXJSX  »  Or  CONSTTTUTION 

William  Van  Alstyne,  William  R.  Per- 
kins, professor  of  law.  Duke  University 
amd  Assistant  Attorney  General  Robert 
T.  Dixon.  Jr  when  they  testified  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  In  my 
opinion,  correctly  argued  that  enactment 
of  S.  2873  would  remove  the  disability 
presently  existing  to  Senator  Saxbe's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General 

Professor  Van  Alstyne  aptly  pointed 
out  in  his  testimony  that  when  a  new 
office  is  created  by  Congress  and.  prior 
to  the  appointment  of  anyone  to  fill  it. 
Congress  enacts  a  law  discontinuing  that 
office,  no  new  office  remains  to  be  filled 
and  the  question  of  eligibility  Is  moot. 
Absent  the  statute  enacted  during  the 
appointee's  term  of  office,  there  Is  no  of- 
fice to  which  he  can  be  appointed  Hence, 
as  in  the  Peterson  and  Kirk  wood  ap- 
pointments to  offices  created  during  their 
respective  terms,  this  type  of  appoint- 
ment to  a  newly  created  office  Is  barred 
by  article  I.  section  6.  clause  2. 

But.  turning  to  the  situation  where  a 
statute  Increases  the  emolument  of  an 
office,  a  different  situation  exists.  If  the 
statute  increasing  the  emolument  is  re- 
pealed or  another  statute  enacted  ef- 
fectuating the  return  to  the  original 
salary  of  the  office,  the  office  still  exists — 
but  at  the  salary  provided  for  at  the  time 
the  Legislator  sought  to  be  appointed  to 
office  entered  upon  his  legislative  office 
In  other  words,  the  status  quo  has  been 
restored. 

It  la  amply  clear  that  a  member  of  the 


legislature  is  not  disqualified  from  an 
existing  office — unle^a  the  office  was 
created  during  his  term  which  is  inap- 
plicable in  the  csme  of  Senator  Saxbi. 
or — unless  'the  emoluments — shall  have 
been  encreased — which  is  the  present 
situation  facing  Senator  Saxbe  and 
wluch  this  bill  seeks  to  correct. 

Mr.  Justice  Stor>-.  in  his  "Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution,"  Vol.  1,  p 
633,  5  ed   1891,  stated: 

The  reason  for  excUidtng  persons  from  of- 
fices who  have  been  concerned  In  Increas- 
ing their  emoluments  ils)  to  talie  away,  as 
far  aa  possible,  any  improper  bias  in  the  vote 
ot  the  representative. 

Surely,  a  legislator  cannot  be  deemed 
to  have  Increased  the  emoluments  of  an 
office  for  his  own  benefit,  which  was  the 
situation  feared  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  if  In  order  for  him  to  be 
eligible  for  nomination  euid  appointment 
to  that  office,  the  emolument  of  the  office 
is  reduced  by  statute  to  that  existing  at 
the  time  "the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected"  to  the  Senate  or  House  com- 
menced. 

The  evils  of  corruption  feared  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers  are  clearly  insured 
against  under  a  provision  such  as  in  S. 
2673.  which  reads: 

That  the  compensation  and  other  emolu- 
ments attached  to  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General  shall  be  those  which  were  In  effect 
on  January  1,  1086,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  salary  recommendations  for 
1969  Increases  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  in  a  concurring 
opinion  in  Bell  v  Maryland.  378  US. 
266.  288-289  il964i,  as  to  consUtuUonal 
construction,  observed: 

Our  sworn  duty  to  construe  the  Constltu- 
Uon  requires,  however,  that  we  read  It  to 
effectuate  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  the 
PYamera.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the 
history  and  circumstances  Indicating  what 
the  (provisions  in  question)  were  in  fact  de- 
signed to  achieve. 

The  provision  in  question — that  is 
article  I.  section  6.  clause  2,  Insofar  as 
the  emolument  provision  Is  concerned,  as 
I  previously  mdicated.  was  Intended 
mainly  to  prevent  two  evils; 

Plrst.  To  protect  legislators  from  un- 
scrupulous executives  using  the  entice- 
ment of  public  office  to  influence  the  ac- 
tions of  the  legislators,  and 

Second  To  avoid  legislators  viewing 
their  election  to  Congress  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  lucrative  public  office  and  utiliz- 
ing their  positions  In  the  legislature  as  a 
means  of  creating  offices  or  increasing 
the  compensation  of  the  offices  they  seek. 

This  being  so,  clearly  the  Intent  was 
not  to  prevent  able  and  qualified  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  taking  civil  of- 
fice. 

Surely,  the  action  of  this  Congress  In 
reducing  the  emolument  of  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  from  $60,000  to  $35.- 
000  cannot  be  said  to  be  corruptive  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  Senator  Saxbe  used  his  $42,500 
Senate  office  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a 
$35,000  office  of  Attorney  General. 

The  essence  of  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision being  to  prevent  corruption  of  or 
by  our  legislators,  8.  2673  cannot  be 
deemed  corruptive  of  either  this  Con- 
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gress  or  Senator  Saxbe.  who  would  be  as- 
suming a  most  difficult  office  at  a  particu- 
larly crucial  time  in  our  Nation's  history, 
at  considerable  personal  financial  sacri- 
fice, rather  than  benefit  to  himself. 
«.  srrscrr  or  btatttti:  reducino  BiioLTnt«KT 
or  orrtce 

I  now  turn  to  what  S.  2673  is  intended 
to  accomplish  with  regard  to  Public  Law 
90-206.  the  act  under  which  increased 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  sala- 
ries became  effective  on  December  16. 
1967.  and  after  Senator  Saxbe  assumed 
office,  and  what  effect  S.  2673  will  have 
on  the  present  Ineligibility  of  Senator 
Saxbe  to  be  confirmed  to  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  re.sulting  from  this  In- 
crease in  such  salaries. 

S.  2673  provides: 

Th*t  the  compensation  and  other  emcrfu- 
ments  attached  U.i  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General  shall  be  thoee  which  were  in  effect 
on  January  1.  1969,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  salary  recommendations  for 
1969  Incsreases  transmitted  to  Oongreaa  on 
Janu&ry  15,  1969  Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  enactment. 

It  Is  a  caveat  of  statutoo'  construction 
that  the  fact  that  an  act  does  not  con- 
tain a  general  or  a  specific  repealing 
clause  does  not  prevent  it  from  repeal- 
ing by  implication  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  a  statute.  Heffron  v.  Bank  of  America 
National  Trust  &  Savings  Assoc.,  113  F. 
2d  239  (CA9' 

Whether  S  2673  or  any  other  statute 
works  as  an  implied  repeal  of  an  existing 
statute  Is  a  question  of  legLslative  intent 
Our  Intent  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the 
January  15,  1969  recommendation  for  a 
salary  Increase  under  Public  Law  90-206. 
insofar  as  the  increase  is  applictible  to 
the  salary  of  the  Attorney  General  Is 
clear.  It  is  the  sole  purpose  of  S.  2376. 

The  effect  of  this  "repear'  can  be 
analogized  to  that  resulting  from  the  re- 
peal of  a  criminal  statute.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  extinction  or  repeal  of  the 
statute  is  understood  to  indicate  that 
the  sovereign  power  no  longer  desires 
the  former  crime  to  be  punished  or  even 
regarded  as  criminal  The  general  rule  at 
common  law  is  that  all  proceedings 
pending  are  nullified. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  that 
paragraph  Eigaln: 

The  effect  of  this  "repeal"  can  be 
analogized  to  that  resulting  from  the  re- 
peal of  a  criminal  statute  In  the  later 
case,  the  extinction  or  repeal  of  the 
statute  is  understood  to  indicate  that  the 
sovereign  power  no  longer  desires  the  for- 
mer crime  to  be  punished  or  even  re- 
garded as  criminal.  The  general  rule  at 
common  law  is  that  all  proceedings  pend- 
ing are  nullified 

When  a  criminal  statute  Is  repealed. 
50  Am  Jur  570  Indicates  "it  Is  as  If  It 
never  existed  except  for  the  purpose  of 
proceedings  previously  commenced,  pro- 
secuted, and  concluded,"  citing  United 
States  V.  Tvnen.  11  Wall  (U.8.1  88:  Nor- 
ris  V.  Crocker.  13  How  'U.S.)  429:  Yeaton 
V.  United  States.  5  Cranch  'U.8.>  281: 
and  United  States  v.  Passmore  (CC)  4 
Dall  (US.)  372.  among  other  cases. 

Similarly.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  ef- 
fect of  8  2673  being  to  "repeal"  the  in- 
crease In  the  emolument  of  the  Office  of 


Attorney  General,  it  renders  that  In- 
crease in  emolument  "as  If  it  never  exist- 
ed." Therefore,  upon  S.  2873  taking  ef- 
fect, there  would  be  no  existence  of  an 
emolument  which  "shall  have  been  in- 
creased during  such  time  as  Senator 
Saxbk  was  elected  to  be  Senator." 

Hence,  there  would  be  no  ineligibility 
on  the  part  of  Senator  Saxbx,  after  en- 
actment of  S.  2673,  to  be  appointed  to 
the  Office  of  Attorney  Genend.  since  the 
salary  Increase  would  be  "as  If  It  never 
existed." 

S     S.   3673    WOTTU)  RIMOTE  UmjaZBLLXTT   OT 
8ENATOB   SAZBB 

Since  It  Is  clear  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  did  not  Intend  to  dis- 
qualify members  of  the  legislature  from 
all  civil  office.  It  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  intent  of  article  I,  section  6,  clause 
2  to  say  that  enactment  of  S.  2673  would 
not  remove  the  only  statutory  ground  dls- 
quallf>'ing  Senator  Saxbz  from  assuming 
the  office  of  Attorney  General. 

Knowing  Senator  Saxbi,  I  am  sure  we 
all  agree  that,  as  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  foresaw,  if  we  deprive  the 
Nation  of  the  services  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  during  his  term,  when  dls- 
quallfslng  legislation  no  longer  exists  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  we  would  be 
depriving  the  Nation  of  the  services  of 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  Nation  for 
this  position. 

It  would,  indeed,  now  be  unwise  to  fall 
to  enact  legislation  making  It  possible 
for  one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  Re- 
public to  serve  as  Attorney  General. 

Since  it  is  my  belief  that  S.  2673  would 
be  a  constitutional  removal  of  the  dis- 
ability presently  existing  to  the  eligibility 
of  Senator  Saxbe  to  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  cosponsor 
the  bill  with  Senator  McGee,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  White  House.  This  Is  a 
proper  means  to  carry  out  a  constitution- 
al Intent,  as  envisioned  In  1819  in  Mc- 
culloch V.  Maryland.  17  U.S.  316. 

rOWSEQtJXNCKS  Or  DE  rACTO  omcBB's  AC-noifS 

But  assuming  the  most  dire  conse- 
quences predicted  by  my  able  colleagues 
who  oppose  this  bUl  on  the  constitutional 
ground  that  the  prohibition  in  article  I. 
section  6,  clause  2  is  absolute  and  states: 

No  Senator  •  •  •  shall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to 
any  clvU  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  •  •  •  the  emoluments  where- 
of shall  have  been  increased  during  such 
time;. 

What  would  be  the  consequences 
,';hould  S.  2673  be  enacted  and  Senator 
Saxbe  be  appointed  Attorney  General? 

Surely,  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
has  de  Jure  existence,  that  Office  having 
been  created  by  1  Statutes  at  Large  73. 
enacted  September  24,  1789.  Senator 
Saxbe  would  have  been  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  that  Office  in  accordance 
with  existing  law  once  6  2673  is  enacted. 

Under  the  rationale  of  Ryan  v.  Tinslev 
316  F  2d  430,  432  <C.A  10,  1963),  at 
the  worst,  he  would  be  a  de  facto  holder 
of  the  Office  and  his  "acts  are  as  valid  as 
the  acts  of  de  Jure  officers  " 

A  de  f£w:to  officer  is  one  who  is  In  pos- 
session of  an  office  and  discharging  its 
fimctions  under  color  of  authority  or 
title  (43  Am.  Jur.  230).  One  who  enters 


possession  of  an  office  and  exercises  its 
functions  even  by  reason  of  a  defective 
appointment  is  also  a  de  facto  officer. 
United  States  v.  Royer  (268  US  394 
•1925) ). 

As  to  the  validity  of  actions  of  a  de 
facto  officer  (43  Am.  Jur.  241-243),  in 
pertinent  part  (with  footnotes  and  case 
references  therein  omitted),  reads: 

The  general  rule  la  that  the  acu  of  a  de 
facto  officer  are  valid  a«  to  third  persons  and 
the  public  until  his  title  to  office  is  adjudged 
insufficient,  and  such  officer's  authority  may 
not  be  collaterally  attaclced  or  inquired  Into 
by  third  persons  affected.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  rule  Is  that  there  Is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  acts  of  de  facto  and  de  Jure  offloers 
so  far  as  the  public  and  third  persons  are 
concerned.  The  principle  Is  placed  on  the 
high  ground  of  public  policy,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  having  official  business  to 
trsjisact.  and  to  prevent  a  failure  of  public 
Justice. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  even  if  my 
colleagues'  most  dire  predictions  should 
befall  us  and  our  colleague  Senator  Saxbz 
be  held  Ineligible  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  hold  the  Office  of  Attorney  General  de- 
spite passage  of  S.  2673,  what  have  we 
wrought? 

His  actions  would  be  "valid  as  to  third 
persons  and  the  public  imtll  his  title  to 
office  is  adjudged  insufficient."  Calamity 
would  not  bef&U  us. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  have  stated 
fully  my  reasons  for  concluding  that 
enactment  of  S.  2673  would  validly  re- 
move the  present,  statute-created  in- 
eligibility of  Senator  Saxbz  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral He  could  not  be  deemed  to  have 
used  his  Senate  office  to  benefit  from 
any  increase  In  the  emolument  of  the 
office  to  which  he  Is  to  be  nominated,  as 
that  emolument  would  be  the  same  as 
it  was  when  he  assumed  his  Senate  seat 
in  1969  The  intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  complied  with — 
a  most  capable  person  serving  In  the  leg- 
islature could  be  appointed  to  a  dvll 
office  at  the  some  emolument  as  when 
he  took  legislative  office;  the  means  we 
are  taking  to  achieve  this  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  are  proper. 
Our  action,  would  in  my  opinion,  be 
proper. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  support  of  S. 
2673. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield 
to  me  briefly? 

Mr  FONO  I  yield, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  rise  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  the  verj-  excellent  and  thor- 
ough anali'sis  that  he  has  provided  the 
Senate  on  this  important  constitutional 
question.  He  is.  of  course,  not  only  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Ci\ll  Service  Committee, 
which  originallj-  reported  this  particular 
bill,  but  he  also  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Judiciar>'  Committee,  which  consid- 
ered the  constitutional  question  Involved. 

I  wish  to  Indicate  my  agreement  with 
and  support  for  the  position  he  has  taken 
with  respect  to  this  bill  and  the  effect  it 
will  have. 
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I  would  like  to  register  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  and  to  others  In  the 
Senate  my  view  that,  following  the  pas- 
sage of  this  special  legisJatlon  for  this 
specific  situation,  the  Senate  should  at- 
tempt in  an  orderly  way  to  develop  gen- 
eral legislation  which  would  make  It  un- 
necessary to  take  action  such  as  this  on 
a  case  by  case  basis. 

Once  special  legislation  is  paased  to 
take  care  of  this  particular  appointment. 
II  would  oe  my  suggestion  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  consider  the  advisability  and 
constitutionality  of  general  legislation 
which  would  clearly  declare  that  In  any 
case  when  a  Member  of  Congress  Is  ap- 
pointed to  a  civil  office.  hU  compensa- 
tion and  emoluments  could  not  exceed 
those  which  attached  to  the  civil  ofBce 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  term  In 
Congress 

Such  a  step  should  be  considered  for 
several  reasons  First,  there  is  the  addi- 
tion of  the  25th  amendment  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  envisaged  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  as  we  know,  under 
section  3  of  the  2Sth  amendment,  when 
•  vacancy  occiirs  in  the  oflke  of  Vice 
President  it  is  now  filled  by  appointment. 

If  we  had  Increased  the  salary  of  the 
Vice  President  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  take  it  that  the  argument  could 
have  been  made  that  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  would  have  been  eligible  for 
consideration  by  the  Preeldent  when  it 
was  necessary  recently  to  make  such  an 
appointment. 

Another  complicating  factor  which 
should  be  recognized  Is  the  basic  statute 
now  on  the  books  under  which  executive 
and  judicial  salaries  are  adjusted. 

As  I  understand  It.  a  Salary  Commis- 
sion Ls  now  in  existence  which  makes  rec- 
ommendations periodically  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Thereafter,  with  or  without  change, 
the  recommendations  are  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  If  Con- 
gress does  not  disapprove  them  *ithln  a 
limited  period  of  time,  the  recommended 
pay  adjustments  then  go  into  effect  auto- 
matically. 

I  can  conceive  of  a  situation  in  the 
future  when,  without  any  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  the  salaries  of  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  officers  will  be  In- 
creased. Would  all  Members  of  Congress 
be  disqualified  at  that  point,  even  though 
Congress  took  no  action  whatsoever? 

This  is  the  Itlnd  of  a  question  which 
should  be  considered,  and  answered.  If 
possible,  by  the  enactment  of  general, 
rather  than  special,  legislation. 

Mr.  FOrro  To  be  really  safe.  I  think 
we  should  change  the  Constitution 
Whether  we  would  like  to  change  the 
Constitution  or  not,  I  do  not  know  If  we 
change  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  to 
allow  the  Increased  emoluments  to  re- 
main effective  But  as  the  Constitution 
is  now  written.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can 
allow  the  emoluments  that  have  been  in- 
creased to  be  paid  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress m  his  civil  office  to  which  he  Is 
appointed.  By  restoring  the  enpluments 
to  what  they  were  prior  to  the  time  he 
took  office.  I  think  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing:  and  this  would  be  constitu- 
tional. But  to  say  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  the  increased  emoluments 
would  be  unconstitutional  in  my  opinion. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  asree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. My  suggestion  vould  tw  a  general 
statute  which  would  say  tiiat  under  no 
circumstance,  when  a  Representative  or 
a  Senator  is  appointed  to  a  civil  place, 
shoiild  he  enjoy  the  beneflta  of  any  in- 
crease 

Mr.  FONO.  Yes;  I  was  just  coming  to 
that.  I  think  It  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
discuss  whether  we  want  to  have  a  gen- 
eral statute  along  this  line,  because  every 
time  an  appointment  like  Senator 
Saxsc's  came  along,  we  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  same  argimient  A  person 
would  know  that  he  would  have  no  In- 
creased emolument.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  statute  like  that — but  I  would  like  to 
have  an  opporUmity  to  study  sucii  pro- 
posal and  get  the  benefit  of  committee 
acUon  before  floor  action  Is  taken. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  That  Is  exactly  the 
point  I  was  nxaking 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Ume  for  the  quorum  call  be  charged 
to  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  anticipate  that  two  or  three  roll- 
call  votes  v^ll  be  taken  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  and  the  final  action  on  the 
pending  measure  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  each  of  those 
roUcall  votes  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 
with  the  warning  t)ell  m  each  Instance, 
to  be  sounded  after  the  first  2  4  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  up- 
on the  disposition  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 8.  2675.  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S  3153.  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMPENSATION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS  2673 >  to  Insure 
that  the  compensation  and  other  emolu- 
ments attached  to  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General  are  those  which  were  in  effect 
on  January  1.  1969 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
Indicated  his  Intention  to  nominate 
Senator  Wiluaj*  Saxbz.  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  to  be  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  The 
nomination  raises  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Mr  Saxbx  Is  eligible 
for  appointment  against  the  prohibition 


contained  in  article  I.  secUon  6.  clause 
2,  of  the  Constitution.  That  prohibition 
states: 

No  8«aAtor  or  BcpreMntatlTe  thall.  during 
ihe  tlma  lor  which  he  waj  elected.  b«  ap- 
poUit«d  to  any  civil  offlc«  urkder  Lhe  au- 
thority ot  the  United  Statea,  which  shall 
h*r«  been  created,  or  the  emolumenta 
wttereof  ahall  have  b<«n  Increased  during 
such  time. 

THX  nJtCMJnovtn  or  dcyklopicknts 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Saxbi  ought  to 
be  viewed  against  a  background  o<  de- 
velopments as  follows 

Under  Public  Law  90-206.  approved 
December  16.  1967.  Congress  established 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  S.-tlarles  The  Com- 
mission Is  required  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President,  at  4-year  In- 
temUs,  on  the  rates  of  pay  for  Senators. 
Representatives.  Federal  judges.  Cabinet 
officers  and  other  executive  legislative, 
and  Judicial  officials 

The  law  requires  that  the  President. 
In  the  budget  next  submitted  by  him 
after  receipt  of  the  Commission  report, 
set  forth  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  exact  rates  of  pay  he  deems 
advisable  for  those  offices  and  positions 
covered  by  the  law 

The  President's  recommendations  be- 
come effective  30  days  following  trans- 
mittal of  the  budget,  unless.  In  the  mean- 
time, other  rates  have  been  enacted  by 
law  or  at  least  one  Hou.se  of  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  which  specifically 
disapproves  all  or  a  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations 

Pxirsuant  to  the  law.  President  Nixon 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  1969.  recommendations  which, 
among  other  things,  proposed  raising  the 
salary  of  the  Attorney  General  from 
$35,000  to  $80,000  per  year 

On  February  4.  1969.  the  Senate  de- 
bated Senate  Resolution  82.  which  would 
have  disapproved  the  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation The  resolution  was  de- 
feated: the  pay  raises,  Including  that  of 
the  office  of  Attorney  General,  became 
effective  shortly  thereafter.  Meanwhile. 
Mr  Saxbx's  term  of  office  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator had  begun  on  January  3.  1969 — 
about  6  weeks  before  the  salary  Increase 
for  the  Attorney  General  became  effec- 
tive 

Hence,  it  seems  clear  beyond  doubt 
that  the  proposed  nomination  of  Mr 
Saxbe,  would  fly  squarely  into  the  face 
of  the  prohibition  contained  in  article 
1.  section  6.  clause  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— which  says.  I  repeat" 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  wm  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  ctvU  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crmted  states,  which  shall 
have  been  cre*t«d.  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  sbaU  have  been  Increased  during 
such  time.  .  .  . 

Clearly,  the  emoluments  of  the  Office 
of  Attorney  General  were  Increased 
from  $35,000  to  $60  000  during  the  term 
for  which  Mr  Saxbe  was  elected — which 
term  will  not  expire  until  January  3, 
1975 

On  November  5.  1973.  Acting  Attorney 
General  Robert  Bork  submitted  legis- 
lation designed  to  circumvent,  or  rem- 
edy, the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  Mr.  Saxbe's  appointment  to  the 
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Office  of  Attorney  General,  by  reducing 
the  compen.'^alion  and  other  emoluments 
attached  to  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  thase  m  effect  when  Senatcjr 
Sa.xbi  began  his  Senate  term 

Mr  Pre-sldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  letter  wTllten  by  Acting 
Attorney  Oeneral  Robert  Bork.  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Eastland  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tennxjre  of  the  US.  Senate,  on 
November  5,  1973.  to  which  there  was 
attached  a  draft  of  the  legislation  wc 
are  now  eon.sldenng 

Tliere  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
and    draft    of    bill    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Record,  a^  follows: 
Orrici  or  thb  Attobjtkt  General, 
Washington,  DC,  November  i,  1973. 
PaxsiniNT  Pao  TrMPoaE. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkas  Ms  Ptx&iarjrr  Pbo  T««por«:  En- 
closed for  your  coiislderatlon  and  appropri- 
ate reference  la  a  legislative  proposal  to  pro- 
vide that  the  c-omp>en8atlon  and  other 
emoluments  attached  to  the  OfBce  of  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  are  those  which  were  In  effect 
on  January  1,  1969. 

Article  1,  Section  6.  Clause  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides;  "No  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive ahall.  during  the  Time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  ClvU  OfDce  un- 
der the  Authority  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  Emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  lncre««ed 
during  such  time:  and  no  Person  holding 
any  Office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be 
a  Member  of  either  House  during  his  Con- 
tinuance In  Office." 

When  Senator  WUllam  B.  Saxbe  of  Ohio 
began  his  term  of  service  In  the  United 
States  Senate  on  January  3,  1969,  the  salary 
for  the  Office  of  Attorney  Oeneral  was  es- 
tablished by  PX  89-554  (80  Stat  460.  Sep- 
tember e,  1966)  at  »3fl,000.  On  January  15. 
1969.  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  P.L.  60-206  (81  SUt.  642. 
December  16.  1967)  a  recommendation  In- 
creasing the  annual  salary  for  the  Office  of 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  »60.000. 

The  accompanying  legislation  Is  designed 
to  remove  the  question  concerning  the  Im- 
pact of  Article  I.  Section  6,  Clause  2  on  the 
President's  nomination  of  Senator  William 
B.  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposal 
Is  In  accord  with  the  Program  of  the 
President. 

SlDcerely, 

RoBEXT  Bork, 
Acting  Attorney  Oeneral. 


8    3673 
A  bUl  to  Insure  that  the  compensation  and 

other  emoluments  attached  to  the  Office 

of  Attorney  Oeneral  are  those  which  were 

In  effect  on  January    1,    1969 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
compensation  and  other  emoluments  at- 
tached to  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
shaU  be  those  which  were  In  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969.  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Salary  Recommendations  for  1969  In- 
creases transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  15.  1969 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  On  November 
8,  1973.  President  Nixon  wrote  to  Senator 
Gale  McGee.  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  to 
inform  Senator  McGke  of  the  President's 
intention  to  nominate  Senator  Saxbe  to 
be  Attome>-  General  immediately  upon 
enactment  of  'remedial  legislation"  to 
"remove  the  constitutional  impediment 
to  Senator  Saxbe's  appointment"  that  is 
presented  by  article  I.  section  6,  clause  2 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  President  himself  recognized  the 
Impediment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  to  Senator  McQee — 
a  copy  of  which  was  also  furnished  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong  > .  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Popt  Office  and  ClvU  Service — 
be  printed  m  the  Recoud  at  thi";  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  fc>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  November  8,  1973. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Post    Office    arid 
Civil  Service.  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman  I  vrlsh  to  Inform  you 
of  my  Intention  to  nominate  Senator  WUllam 
B.  Saxbe  of  Ohio  to  be  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  Immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  remedial  legislation  that  would  elim- 
inate a  Constltutlona;  Impediment  to  Se;^- 
ator  Saxbe's  appointment. 

Without  this  legislation,  doubt  would  exist 
concerning  Senator  Saxbe's  eligibility  be- 
catise  Article  I,  section  6,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides: 

"No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  clvU  Office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during 
such  time;  •  *  *." 

During  Senator  Saxbe's  term  of  scr\'lce  tn 
the  United  States  Senate  the  annual  salar>' 
of  the  Office  of  Attorney  Oeneral  was  in- 
creased from  t35,DO0  to  $80,000. 

On  November  5,  1973,  Acting  Attorney 
Oeneral  Robert  H  Bork  submitted  legislation 
which  would  remove  the  Constitutional  Im- 
pediment to  Senator  Saxbe's  appointment  by 
reducing  the  compensation  and  other  emolu- 
ments attached  to  the  Office  of  Attorney  Oen- 
eral to  those  In  effect  before  Senator  Saxbe 
began  his  Senate  term. 

Tills  solution  has  historical  support.  In 
1909,  similar  legislation  was  enacted  at  the 
request  of  President  Taft  to  reduce  the  salary 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  so 
that  Senator  Philander  C  Knox  would  be 
eligible  for  appointment,  the  compensation 
and  other  emoluments  of  that  OfBce  having 
been  Increased  during  the  Senate  term  which 
Knox  was  then  serving.  After  enactment  of 
remedial  legislation.  Senator  Knox  was  nomi- 
nated, and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Constitutional  precedents  beginning  with 
President  Washington  indicate  that  the 
nomination  of  an  individual  not  then  eligi- 
ble may  be  Improper  and  that  any  subse- 
quent appointment  based  on  such  nomina- 
tion might  be  null  and  void 

On  February  28,  1973,  President  Washing- 
ton withdrew  the  nomination  of  William 
Patterson  of  New  Jersey  to  be  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Patterson  "was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  when  the  law  creating  that  Office 
was  passed,  and  that  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected  Is  not  yet  expired.  I  think  it 
my  duty  therefore,  to  decree  that  I  deem 
the  nomination  to  have  been  nulled  by  the 
Constitution." 

This  ixieltlon  has  been  consistently  fol- 
lowed by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
SUtes  In  opinions  In  1883  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brewster  and  In  1895  by  Acting  At- 
torney  Oeneral   Conrad. 


1  strongly  urge  that  corrective  legislation 
be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible  I  wUI  submit 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Saxbe  Imme- 
diately upon  passage  of  such  legislation  so 
that  the  Senate  may  proceed  with  the  con- 
firmation process. 
SlncerelT, 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  Novem- 
ber 9,  1973,  Senator  McGxe  Introduced 
the  legislation  to  "remove  the  impedi- 
ment," at  which  Ume  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  bill  jointly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at 
the  same  time  It  was  being  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, to  which  an  objection  was  made. 

On  November  13,  1973,  Senator  McQee, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servioe.  which  he 
chairs,  reported  the  bill.  S.  2673,  back  to 
the  Senate  and  It  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
3.  2673  be  printed  in  tiie  Recoeb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  S. 
26731  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S     2673 
.A  bin  to  insure  that  the  compensation  and 
other  emoluments  attached  to  the  Office  of 
.^ttomey  General  are  those  which  were  In 
effect  on  January  1,  1968 
Be   It   enacted   by   the   Seriate   and   Hottse 
of   Representatives  of   the    United   States  of 
Arnerica   tn    Congress    assembled.   That    the 
compensation    and    other    emoluments    at- 
tached to  the  Office  of  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
be  those  which  were  In  effect  on  January  1 
1969.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
salary    recommendations    for    1969    Increases 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  January   15. 
1969. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  On  Wednes- 
day, November  14,  1973,  the  majoniy 
leader  proceeded  to  call  up  the  bill, 
whereupon  I  secured  unaninious  consent 
to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judician-  with  mstruction.s  that  the  bill 
be  reported  back  to  the  Senate  without 
amendment  by  midnight  on  the  sixth  day 
thereafter,  on  November  20 

Pursuant  to  those  instructions,  the  Ju- 
diciarj-  Committee  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the"  Senate  on  Tuesday.  November  20. 
without  amendment,  for  further  action 
and  without  recommendation. 

Meanwhile,  a  hearing  on  the  bill  was 
conducted  throughout  the  entire  day  of 
Monday,  November  19,  On  the  instruc- 
tions of  Chairman  Eastland.  I  acted  as 
chairman  during  tlie  hearing. 

It  being  generally  agreed  that  article 
1.  secUon  6.  clause  2  of  the  ConFtitution 
presents  a  bar  to  the  appointment  of 
Senator  Saxbe  to  the  office  of  Attorney 
General,  the  question  then  resolved  Itself 
before  the  committee — as  it  does  now 
before  the  Senate  and  will  later  before 
the  other  body — as  follows: 

Can  the  constitutional  disqualification  of 
Mr.  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  General  as  man- 
dated bv  Article  1,  Section  6,  Cause  2.  be 
removed'  bv  remedial  legislation,  or  does  the 
constitutional  prohibition  constitute  an  ab- 
solute bar  Impossible  of  waiver  by  so-called 
remedial  legislation? 

Although  the  Judiciary  Committee 
labored  under  a  severe  time  restriction, 
it  was  possible  to  secure  the  appearance 
of  four  constitutional  authorities  in  ad- 
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diuon  to  a  Justice  Department  witness 
for  the  hearing 

Prof  Philip  Kurland,  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School;  Prof  William 
Swindler.  Marshall- Wythe  School  of 
Law,  College  of  William  ti  Mary:  and 
Dean  WUlard  Lorensen.  College  of  Law. 
West  Virginia  University,  all  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  constitutlorml  provision 
constitutes  an  absolute  bar  that  Is  be- 
yond remedy  by  legislation. 

Taking  the  opposite  view  was  Prof 
William  Van  Alstyne.  Duke  University 

The  Justice  Department  spokesman. 
Robert  Dixon,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  supported 
the  legislation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  clear 
division  of  opinion  among  the  constitu- 
tional experts  who  appeared  before  the 
committee,  with  three  university  law 
school  professors  taking  the  position  that 
legislation  enacted  by  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  could  not  remove  the  constitu- 
tional dlsquallftcation.  and  with  one  uni- 
versity professor  maintaining  the  view 
that  legislation  In  the  form  of  S  2673 
would  effectively  waive  the  bar 

Having  raised  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion In  the  first  place.  I  was  of  the  opin- 
ion— and  I  am  still — that  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr  Saxbe  Is  complete,  final,  ab- 
solute, and  beyond  remedy  by  legislation 
enacted  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses. 

May  I  say  now.  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  when  it  was  first  revealed  that  Mr. 
S\XBE  would  receive  the  nomination.  I 
was  of  the  view — and  I  so  stated  to  S«i- 
ator  Sajcbc — that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision would  not  present  a  problem  that 
could  not  be  overcome  by  legislation.  I 
felt  this  to  be  true  because  of  the  Knox 
precedent,  which  I  shall  discuss  In 
greater  detail  shortly.  However,  after 
considerable  study  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion in  my  own  mind  that  the  con- 
stitutional barrier  cannot  be  removed  by 
legislation. 

I.  therefore,  felt  It  my  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  raise 
the  question,  which  I  consider  to  l)e  a 
serious  one,  of  constitutionality,  I  con- 
fess that  I  do  so  with  apologies  to  our 
colleague  Senator  Sajcbe,  for  whom  I 
have  a  genuine  affection  and  regard.  I 
like  him.  He  has  never  done  me  any 
wrong  And  I  would  like  to  support  his 
nomination,  and  were  he  to  be  offered 
the  same  nomination  on  January  2,  1975, 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  I  could  not  then 
support  the  nomination  enthusiastically. 

But  my  friendship  for  Whliam  Saxbe 
carmot  stand  upon  a  level  higher  than 
that  of  my  sworn  duty  as  a  Senator  to 
uphold  the  Constitution,  however  pain- 
ful my  position  may  be  to  me  personally 
at  the  present  moment. 

I  realize  that  the  charge  of  nitpicking 
or  of  partisanship  Is  always  available  to 
those  who  are  free  to  criticize  This  does 
not  negate  the  fact,  however,  that  were 
we  confronted  with  the  nomination  of  a 
Democratic  Senator  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  be  compelled  to  raise 
the  constitutional  question  unless.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  disposed  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  some  respects  I  would  find  It 
more  dlfBcult  to  do  so:  In  other  respects 
I  would  find  it  less  dlCQcult  to  do  so. 
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In  any  event,  I  And  myself  In  an  un- 
easy position.  I  also  realize  that  my  view- 
point is  not  going  to  be  shared  by  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  today  who. 
though  they  may  differ  with  me,  will 
nevertheless  retain  my  deepest  respect. 

We.  as  legislators,  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  considw  the  constitutional  aspects 
of  the  «K;tions  we  take  In  the  perform- 
ance of  our  senatorial  duties.  We  cannot 
be  fully  responsive  to  the  high  calling  of 
our  office  by  simply  saying.  "We  will  act 
to  do  thus  and  so;  leave  It  to  the  courts 
to  determine  the  constitutional  rectitude 
of  what  we  have  done." 

Ours  is  a  higher  duty.  It  is  a  duty  that 
requires  us — especially  when  great  con- 
stitutional questions  confront  us  in  the 
first  Instance  and  on  the  first  impres- 
sion— to  examme  and  to  determine,  ac- 
cording to  our  best  lights,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  actions  we  are  called  UDOn  to 
take. 

The  nomination  of  Mr  Saxbi.  under 
the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  nomi- 
nation, fits  almost  squarely  as  a  consti- 
tutional question  heretofore  essentially 
untested  and  unexplored. 

Returning  now  to  the  matter  before 
us  Can  the  constitutional  bar  be  lifted 
by  legislation?  I  say  not, 

Mr,  President,  the  Constitution  Is  a 
legal  document.  It  Is  the  organic  law  on 
which  rests  the  foundation  of  this  unique 
republic.  Any  law  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  Is  void,  and  both  courts  and 
legislatures  are  bound  by  that  instru- 
ment. 

The  process  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation Is  a  process  of  determining  the 
meaning  of  words.  And  the  f  ramers  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  people  who  adopt- 
ed it  must  be  understood  to  have  em- 
ployed words  In  their  natural,  usual,  and 
commonly  imderstood  sense,  and  to  have 
Intended  what  the  words  clearly  say. 

I  submit  that  the  words  of  article  1. 
section  6.  clause  2,  are  clear,  plain,  sim- 
ple, and  easily  understood  by  any  citizen 
of  this  country. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  waa  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  clvtl  ofBce  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereol 
shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time; 

TRC  PaiLADCLJ>EUA  DKBATK8 

Even  If  one  shoxild  search  for  aid  In  the 
constitutional  debates  of  1787.  there  Is 
almost  imlversal  agreement  as  to  the 
general  purpose  underlying  the  emolu- 
ments clause,  to  wit,  that  some  protec- 
tion was  necessary  against  possible  cor- 
ruption of  members  of  the  legislature 
resulting  from  the  lure  of  civil  office. 

The  framers  saw  two  possible  sources 
of  evil :  First,  that  legislators  might  view 
their  election  to  Congress  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  some  lucrative  public  office  and 
utilize  their  positions  In  the  legislature 
as  a  means  of  creating  or  lncrea5lng  the 
compensations  of  such  sought-after  of- 
fices; and,  second,  that  an  unscrupulous 
executive  might  use  the  enticement  of 
public  office  to  Influence  the  votes  of 
Members  of  the  legislature. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those 
who  felt  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  totally 
make  Ineligible  for  public  office  the  most 
able  men  In  the  Republic.  The  constitu- 
tional framers  felt  that  the  most  able 


men  In  the  Republic  would  be  elected 
to  the  legislative  branch. 

Initially,  the  proposal  took  the  form  of 
a  complete  and  total  bar  to  appointment 
of  a  Senator  or  Representative  to  any 
civil  office  whatsoever  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  for  which  he 
was  elected  and  for  1  year  thereafter 

Later,  that  proposal  was  mcxlifled  to 
strike  the  provision  witli  respect  to  "1 
year  thereafter"  a.<  applicable  to  the 
other  body,  Becau.se  of  the  Important 
role  of  the  Senate  in  tiie  nomination  and 
conflnnatlon  proce.s.s,  the  1  year  there- 
after" provision  remained  applicable  only 
to  the  Senate 

The  leading  advocate  for  modification 
was  Madison,  and  the  ultimate  version  of 
the  clau5e  was  a  vlcton-  for  Madison  The 
compromise  removed  the  total  bar  from 
appointment  to  any  civil  office  whatso- 
ever; confined  the  bar  only  to  newly  cre- 
ated offices  and  those  whereof  the  emol- 
uments had  been  increased  during  the 
term  of  service,  and  deleted  the  "1  year 
thereafter"  prohibition 

The  compromise,  therefore,  pinpointed 
certain  potential  major  abuses  for  abso- 
lute prohibition,  while  maintaining  the 
prospect  for  recruitment  of  talent  for 
civil  office  from  the  legislative  branch. 

It  seems  apparer  t  that  the  prohibition 
finally  agreed  upon  was  meant  to  be  ab- 
solute, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
excerpts  from  the  Philadelphia  debates 
pertinent  to  the  clause  In  the  Constitu- 
tion which  we  are  now  discussing,  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  The  excerpts  will 
show  that  there  was  a  concern  that  a 
complete  prohibition  of  appointment  to 
any  civil  office  whatsoever  during  the 
time  of  servlec  of  any  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative would  make  difficult  the  re- 
cruitment of  talented  men  and  women 
from  the  legislative  branch.  These  ex- 
cerpts will  also  Indicate  the  great  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  leading  delegates  to 
that  Convention  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  enticement  by  an  unscrupulous 
executive  by  the  offer  of  lucrative  civil 
office,  to  Influence  the  votes  of  members 
of  the  legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

EXCESPTS 

May  29.  1787.  Resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Randolph  In  Convention : 

•  •  •  •  • 

4  Resolved  that  the  members  of  the  first 
branch    of    the    National    Legislature   ought 

to  t>e  Ineligible  to  any  office  established 

under    the    authority    of    the    TJnlted 

States,  except  those  peculiarly  belonging  to 

the  functions  of  the  first  branch,  during  the 

term  of  service,  and  for  the  space  of 

after  Its  expiration:    .  .  , 

5  Resolved  that  the  members  of  the  sec- 
ond branch  of  the  National  Legislature  ought 
...  to  be  Ineligible  to  any  offlce  established 
by  a  particular  State,  or  under  the  authority 
of  the  nnlted  States,  except  those  peculiar- 
ly belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  second 
t>ranch.  during  the  term  of  serrlce,  euid  for 

the    space   of    after    the    expiration 

thereof, 

Friday.  June  23,  1787.  In  Convention: 

Mr.  OOBHAM   (Maaa.)    moved  to  strike  out 

the  last  member  of  3  Re»>l:   concamlng  in- 

eUglbUlty  of  members  of   the   Ist  branch  to 

during  the  term  of  their  menibershlp 
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&    for   one   year  after.   He   considered    it   as 
unneoesaary  Je  Injurious.      .  . 

Mr.  BuTLWi  (SO  )  opposed  It.  This  pre- 
caution against  Intrigue  was  necessary  He 
appealed  to  the  example  of  G  B,  where  men 
got  Into  Parliament  that  they  might  get 
offices  for  themselves  or  their  friends  This 
was  the  source  of  the  corruption  that 
ruined  their  Ooveroment. 

Mr.  King  (Mass  )  thought  we  were  refin- 
ing too  much.  Such  a  restriction  on  the 
members  would  discourage  merit 

Col.  Mason  (Va  )  was  for  shutting  the  door 
at  all  events  against  corruption  He  en- 
larged on  the  venality  and  abuses  in  this 
particular  In  Great  Britain,  and  alluded  to 
the  multlpUdty  of  foreign  Embassies  by 
Congress.  The  disqualification  he  regarded  as 
a  corner  stone  lu  the  fabric 

Notes  of  the  Secret  Debates  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787.  Taken  by  the  Late  Hon 
Robert  Yatea.  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  One  of  the  Delegates  from 
that  State  to  the  Said  Convention. 
June  22,  1787; 

The  clau.se,  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office, 
etc..  came  next  to  l)e  considered. 

Mr.  BcTLEB  IS  C  )  .  ,  Look  at  the  history 
of  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  A 
man  takes  a  seat  in  parliament  to  get  an 
offlce  for  himself  or  friends,  or  both;  and 
this  ifl  the  great  source  from  which  flows  Its 
great  venahty  and  corruption. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Pa.)  .  .  .  Strong  reasons 
must  Induce  me  to  disqualify  a  good  man 
from  offlce.  Lf  you  do.  you  give  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  dependent  or  avaricious  man  to 
fill  It  up,  for  to  them  offices  are  objects  of 
desire  If  we  admit  there  may  l)e  cabal  and 
Intrigue  t)etween  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive bodies,  the  exclusion  of  one  year  will 
not  prevent  the  effects  of  It  But  we  ought 
to  hold  forth  every  honorable  Inducement 
for  men  of  abilities  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  public.  .  .  .  While  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, he  ought  to  be  excluded  from  any 
other  offlce.  but  no  longer, 

Mr,  Madison  (Va,).  ...  If  you  have  no  ex- 
clusive clause,  there  may  be  danger  of  creat- 
ing officers  or  augmenting  the  8tlp)end«  of 
those  already  created.  In  order  to  gratify  some 
members  If  they  were  not  excluded.  Such  an 
Instance  has  fallen  within  my  own  observa- 
tion. I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  no  office 
ought  to  be  open  to  a  member,  which  may  be 
created  or  augmented  while  he  Is  in  the 
legislature 

Mr,  Mason  (Va  1  ....  It  Is  necessary  to 
shut  the  doc«-  against  corruption.  If  other- 
wise, they  may  make  or  multiply  offices.  In 
order  to  fill  them,  .  .  .  Are  we  not  struck  at 
seeing  the  luxury  and  venality  which  has  al- 
ready crept  In  among  us?  If  not  checked,  we 
shall  have  ambassadors  to  every  petty  state 
In  Europe— the  little  republic  of  St  Marino 
not  excepted  We  must  In  the  present  system. 
remove  the  temptation.  I  admire  many  parts 
of  the  British  constitution  and  government, 
but  I  detest  their  corruption  Why  has  the 
power  of  the  crown  so  remarkably  Increased 
the  last  century?  A  stranger,  by  reading 
their  laws,  would  suppose  It  con.-'lderablv 
diminished,  and  yet,  by  the  sole  power  of 
appointing  the  increased  officers  of  govern- 
ment, corruption  pervades  every  town  and 
vUlage  In  the  kingdom.  If  such  a  restriction 
should  abridge  the  right  of  election.  It  Is  still 
necessary,  as  It  will  prevent  the  people  from 
ruining  themselves;  and  wUl  not  the  same 
causes  here  produce  the  same  effects?  I  con- 
sider this  clause  as  the  corner-stone  on  which 
our  liberties  depend — and  If  we  strike  It 
out  we  are  erecting  a  fabric  for  our  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hamh-toh  (NY.)  ....  There  may  be 
In  every  government  a  few  choice  spirits,  who 
may  act  from  more  worthy  motives.  One 
great  error  la  that  we  suppose  mankind  more 
honest  than  they  are  Our  prevailing  passions 
are  ambition  and  Interest;  and  It  will  ever 
be  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  to  avaU  It- 


self of  those  passions,  in  order  to  make  them 
subservient  to  the  public  good — for  these 
ever  induce  us  to  action  .  .  I  am,  therefore. 
against  all  exclusions  and  refinements,  ex- 
cept only  In  the  case;  that  when  a  member 
takes  his  seat,  he  should  vacate  every  other 
offlce  It  Is  difficult  to  put  any  exclusive  regu- 
lation into  effect.  We  must,  in  some  degree, 
submit  to  the  inconvenience. 

Saturday.  June  23  In  Convention: 
Mr  Madison  (Va.)  .  .  renewed  his  motion 
yesterday  made  and  waved  to  render  the 
members  of  the  1st  branch  "Ineligible  during 
their  term  of  service,  and  for  one  year  after— 
to  such  offices  only  as  should  be  established. 
or  the  emoluments  thereof,  atigmented  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  during 
the  time  of  their  being  members  "  He  sup- 
posed that  the  uiinecessary  creation  of  offices, 
and  increase  of  salaries,  were  the  evils  moet 
experienced,  and  that  if  the  door  was  shut 
against  them  it  might  properly  be  left  open 
for  the  appointment  of  members  to  other 
offices  as  an  encouragement  to  the  Legisla- 
tive service 

Mr  RUTXEDGE  (8  C.)  was  for  preserving  the 
Legislature  as  pure  as  possible,  by  shutting 
the  door  against  appointments  of  Its  cwn 
memljers  to  offices,  which  was  one  source  of 
Its  corruption 

Mr  Mason  (Va  )  The  motion  of  colleague 
to  but  a  partial  remedy  for  the  evU.  He 
appealed  to  him  as  a  witness  of  the  shameful 
partiality  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
Its  own  members  He  enlarged  on  the  abuse-s 
and  corruption  in  the  British  Parliament, 
connected  with  the  appointment  of  Its  mem- 
bers. He  could  not  suppose  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  Citizens  could  not  be  found  who 
would  be  ready,  without  the  Inducement  of 
eligibility  to  offices,  to  undertake  the  Leg- 
islative service 

Mr.  Wilson  (Pa.)  supported  the  motion.  .  .  . 
One  branch  of  corruption  would  Indeed 
remain,  that  of  creating  unnecessary  offices. 
or  granting  unnecessary  salaries,  and  for 
that  the  amendment  would  be  a  proper 
remedy,  ,  ,  , 

Mr,  Madison  (Va)  had  been  led  to  this 
motion  ft6  a  middle  ground  between  an 
ellglbUlty  In  all  cases,  and  an  absolute  dis- 
qualification. He  admitted  the  probable 
abuses  of  an  eligibility  of  the  members, 
to  offices,  particularly  within  the  gift  of  the 
Legislature  He  had  witnessed  the  partiality 
of  such  bodies  to  their  own  members,  as 
had  been  remarked  of  the  Virginia  assembly 
by  his  coHeagiie  (Col  Mascr. ) . 

Mr.  Jeniter  (Md  )  remarked  that  in  Mary- 
land, the  Senators  chosen  for  five  years,  could 
hold  no  other  offlce  and  that  this  circum- 
stance gained  them  the  greatest  confidence 
of  the  people. 

Notes  of  the  Secret  Debates  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787.  Taken  by  the  Late  Hon, 
Robert  Yates,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  One  of  the  Delegates  from 
that  State  to  the  Said  Convention, 
Saturday,  June  23,  1787; 

Mr,  Madison  (Va)  then  moved,  that  after 
the  word  established,  be  added,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  l>een  augmented  by 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  time  they  were  members  thereof,  and 
for  one  year  thereafter. 

Mr.  BtrrLER  (S.C.)  The  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  go  far  enough  How  easily 
may  this  be  evaded.  What  was  the  conduct 
of  George  the  second  to  support  the 
pragmatic  sanction"  To  some  of  the  opposers 
he  gave  pensions — others  offices,  and  some,  to 
put  them  out  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  he 
made  lords. . .  . 

Governor  Rtm,EDci  (S.C.)  was  against  the 
proposed  amendment  No  person  ought  to 
oome  to  the  legislature  with  an  eye  to  his 
own  emolument  in  any  shape. 

Mr  Mason  (Va  i  I  differ  from  my  colleague 
In  his  proposed  amendment.  .  .  .  Nor  wUl  the 
check  proposed  by  this  amendment  be 
sufficient.  It  will  soon  cease  to  l>e  any  check 


at  all.  It  l£  asserted  that  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  find  men  sufficiently  qualified 
as  legislators  without  the  Inducement  of 
emolument,  I  do  believe  that  men  of  genius 
will  be  deterred  unless  possessed  of  great 
virtues  We  may  weU  dispense  with  the  first 
characters  when  destitute  of  virtue — I  should 
wish  them  never  to  come  forward — But  If 
we  do  not  provide  against  corruption,  our 
government  will  soon  t>e  at  an  end:  nor 
would  I  wish  to  put  a  man  of  virtue  in  the 
way  of  temptation.  Evasions  and  cabaiimg 
wonld  evade  the  amendment.  .  . 

Mr.  Madison  (Va).  My  wish  Is  that  the 
national  legislature  be  as  tmcorrupt  as  pos- 
sible. I  believe  all  public  bodies  are  Inclined, 
from  various  motives,  to  support  its  mem- 
bers; but  It  Is  not  always  done  from  the  base 
motives  of  venality.  Friendship,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  abilities  of  tbo«e  with  whom 
they  associate,  may  produce  It.  If  you  bar 
the  door  against  such  attachments,  you  de- 
prive the  government  of  Its  greatest  strength 
and  support.  Can  you  always  rely  on  the 
patriotism  of  the  members?  If  this  be  the 
only  Inducement,  you  will  find  a  great  Indlf- 
ferency  m  fiUlng  your  legislative  body.  If  we 
expect  to  call  forth  useful  characters,  we 
must  hold  out  aUurements;  nor  can  any 
great  Inconvenlency  arise  from  such  mduce- 
ments  The  legislative  body  must  be  the  road 
to  public  honor:  and  the  advantage  will  be 
greater  to  adopt  my  motion,  than  any  pos- 
sible Inconvenience 

Mr  Oerbt  (Mass.).  This  amendment  Is  of 
great  weight,  and  its  consequences  ought  to 
be  well  considered  .It  appears  to  me  that 
we  have  constantly  endeavored  to  keep  dis- 
tinct the  three  great  branches  of  govern- 
ment; but.  If  we  agree  to  this  motion,  it 
must  be  destroyed  by  admitting  the  legisla- 
tors to  share  In  the  executive,  or  to  be  too 
much  influenced  by  the  executive.  In  looking 
up  to  htm  for  crfRces 

Mr  Jenifer  (Md  )  Our  senators  are  ap- 
pointed for  6  years  and  they  can  hold  no 
other  office  This  circumstance  gives  them 
the  greatest  confidence  of  the  people 

Mr  RtrrLEDGK  (SCI  .  I  admit.  In  some  cases. 
It  mav  be  evaded;  but  this  Is  no  argument 
against  shutting  the  door  as  close  as  possible 
Thursday.  July  26  In  Convention- 
The  proceedings  since  Monday  last  were 
referred  unanimously  to  the  Committee  of 
detail  and  the  Convention  then  unanl- 
mouslv  adjourned  till  Mondav,  August  8.  that 
the  Committee  of  detail  nalRht  have  time  to 
prenare  and  report  the  Constitution.  . 

ITT  Resolved.  That  the  members  of  ttoe 
first  branch  of  the  leglsUture  ought  .  to 
be  Ineligible  and  Incapable  of  holding  any 
office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  fexcent  those  pectillarlv  belonging  to 
the  functions  of  the  first  branch)  during  the 
term  of  service  of  the  first  branch, 

rv  Reaolved  That  the  memtters  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  .  .  Ineligible  to 
and  Incapable  nf  holding  anv  offlce.  under 
the  authorltv  of  the  United  States  (excect 
those  Tvecullarlv  belonglmt  to  the  functions 
of  the  second  branch  1  durlnsr  the  term  for 
which  thev  are  elected,  and  for  one  year 
thereafter 

Mondav,  August  6    In  Convention: 
Mr    RrrtEDCE   fSC  ^    delivered  In  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  detail  as  follows- 
a  printed  cooy  being  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nished to  each  member:    .  .  . 

»  •  •  •  • 

VI 

Sect  9  The  members  of  each  House  shall 
be  Ineligible  to.  and  Incapable  of  holding 
anv  offlce  under  the  authcrity  of  f-e  UnlTed 
States,  during  the  time  for  which  thev  shall 
respectlvelv  be  elected-  and  the  members  of 
the  Senate  shall  t>e  Ineligible  to.  and  Inca- 
pable of  holding  any  such  offlce  for  one  year 
afterwards 
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TuMd&y.  Auguist  14.  In  Convention: 

Mr.  PlDckney  <SC  )  argusd  that  tbe  nuUC' 
ing  th«  membera  ineligible  to  oAoa«  w»a 
degrmdlng  to  them,  and  the  roore  Improper 
as  their  election  Into  the  Leglalaiure  Implied 
that  they  had  the  conOdence  of  the  people; 
that  It  waa  Inconvenient,  becauae  the  Sen- 
ate  mi^ht  be  suppoeed  to  contain  the  Attest 
men.  He  ho()ed  to  see  that  body  become  a 
School  of  public  MUUaters.  a  nuraery  of 
Staceamen:  that  it  waa  Impolitic  becauae 
the  Legislature  would  ceaae  to  be  a  magnet 
to  the  Qrsi  talenta  and  abUltles  He  moved 
to  postpone  the  section  In  order  to  talce  up 
the  foUcTwtng  proposition  via — "the  member* 
at  each  House  ^all  be  Incapable  of  holding 
any  oOce  under  the  0.3.  for  which  they  or 
any  of  others  for  their  benefit  receive  any 
salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  of  any  kind — 
and  the  accept*nce  of  such  office  iball  vacfttA 
their  seats  reopectlvely." 

General  iixmsn  (Pa.)  Seconded  the 
motion. 

Col.  MaaoN  (Va.)  Ironlcsdly  proposed  to 
strllCA  out  the  whole  section,  as  a  more  effec- 
tual expedient  for  encouraging  that  exotic 
corruption  which  might  not  otherwise  thrive 
so  well  in  the  .\merlcan  Soil — ^for  oompleat- 
Ing  that  Aristocracy  which  was  probably  in 
the  oontemplaaon  of  some  among  us.  and 
for  Inviting  into  the  Legislative  Service, 
those  generous  and  benevolent  characters 
who  wtU  do  Justice  to  each  other's  merit  by 
carving  out  offices  and  rewards  for  it.  In  the 
present  state  of  .\merlcan  morals  and  man- 
ners, few  friends  it  may  be  thought  will  be 
lost  to  the  plan,  by  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing premiums  to  a  m^ircenary  and  depraved 
ambition 

Mr.  OxBRT  (Mass.)  read  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  before 
the  Act  of  Congrsss  reconunending  the  Con- 
vention, in  which  her  deputies  were  in- 
structed not  to  depart  from  the  rotation 
established  in  the  5th  article  of  Confedera- 
tion, nor  to  agree  In  any  case  to  give  to  the 
members  of  Coagrees  a  capacity  to  hold  of- 
fices under  the  Oovemment.  ...  He  could 
not  think  with  iti  Plnkney  that  the  dis- 
qualification was  degrading  Confidence  is 
the  road  to  tyranny  As  to  Ministers  and  Am- 
tkassadors  few  of  them  were  necessary.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  a  great  many  that  they 
ought  to  be  discontinued,  on  our  part;  that 
none  may  be  sent  among  us.  and  that  source 
at  influence  b«  shut  up.  If  the  Senate  were 
to  appoint  AmhMHMlnra  as  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended, they  wUl  multiply  embasslec  for 
their  own  takes.  .If  men  wUl  not  serve  in 
the  Legislature  without  a  prospect  of  such 
oAcea.  our  situation  Is  deplorable  Indeed. 
If  our  best  Citizens  are  actuated  by  such 
mercenary  views,  we  had  better  chuse  a 
single  despot  at  once  It  wlU  be  more  easy 
to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  one  than  of 
many.  .  ,  .  We  cannot  be  too  circumspect  In 
the  formation  of  this  System.  It  will  be 
examined  on  all  sides  and  with  a  very 
suspicious  eye.  He  moved  to  render  the 

members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  well  as  of  the  Senate  Ineligible  not  only 
during,  but  for  one  year  after  the  expiration 
oC  their  terms.  II  it  should  be  thought  that 
this  will  Injure  the  Legislature  by  keeping 
out  of  It  men  of  abilities  who  are  willing  to 
serve  in  other  offices  it  may  be  required  as  a 
quailflcatlon  for  other  offices,  that  the  Can- 
didate BhaU  have  served  a  certain  time  in 
the  Legislature 

Gov  Moaais  iPa.  i  .  He  was  against  ren- 
dering the  members  of  the  Legislature  in- 
eligible to  offices  He  was  for  rendering  them 
eligible  again  after  having  vacated  their 
Seats  by  accepting  office. 

Mr  WnxiAMaow  iN.C).  ...  To  avoid  an- 
other tnconvenlency.  we  are  to  have  a  whole 
Legislature  at  liberty  to  cut  out  offloea  for 
one  another  He  thought  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance for  ourselves  would  t>e  more  proper. 
He  had  scarcely  seen  a  single  corrupt  measure 
in  the  Le^lature  of  N  Carolina,  which  could 
not  be  traced  up  to  office  hunting. 


Mr.  SHxaMAN  (Conn.)  The  Constitution 
ahould  lay  as  few  temptations  as  possible 
in  the  way  of  those  in  power.  Men  of  abUl- 
tlse  will  Increase  as  the  country  grows  more 
populous  and.  as  the  means  of  education  are 
more  diilused. 

Mr.  Klswobth  (Conn.)  did  not  think  the 
mere  postponement  of  the  reward  would  tie 
any  material  discouragement  of  merit  Am- 
bitious minds  will  sen'e  2  years  or  7  years 
In  the  Legislature  for  the  sake  of  qualifying 
themselves  for  other  offices.  This  he  thought 
a  sufflcieut  security  for  obtaining  the  services 
of  the  ablest  men  In  the  Legislature,  altboxigh 
whilst  members  they  should  be  Ineligible 
to  Public  offices.  Besides,  merit  will  be  most 
encouraged,  when  most  impartially  rewarded 
If  rewards  are  to  circulate  only  within  the 
LegUlature.  merit  out  of  It  will  be  dis- 
couraged 

Mr  R*Ni>oLj>H  (Va  )  had  been  and  should 
conunue  uniformly  opposed  to  the  striking 
out  of  the  clauae;  as  opening  a  door  foe 
Influence  and  corruption.  . 

Saturday.  September  1,  1787.  In  Conven- 
tion 

Mr  Brxaxlkt  (NJ  )  from  the  Committee 
of  eleven  to  which  were  referred  yesterday, 
the  postponed  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
and  parts  of  Reports  not  acted  upon  made 
the   following   partial   report 

That  m  lieu  of  the  Sth  Section  of  Article 
6,  the  words  foUowing  be  inserted  viz  "The 
members  of  each  House  shall  be  Ineligible  to 
any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
US.  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall 
respectively  be  elected,  and  no  person  holding 
an  office  under  the  VS.  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  House  during  his  continuance  In 
office  ■■ 

Monday.  September  3.  1787.  In  Convention: 

Mr  King  (Mass  >  moved  to  Insert  the  word 
'created'  before  the  word  "during"  In  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  This  he  said  would 
exclude  the  members  of  the  first  Legislature 
under  the  CoosUtutlon,  as  most  of  the  offices 
would  then  be  created 

Mr.  Shbsman  (Conn  )  was  for  entirely  in- 
capacitating members  of  the  Legislature.  He 
thought  their  eligibility  to  offices  would  give 
too  much  Influence  to  the  Executive  He  said 
the  Incapacity  ought  at  least  to  be  extended 
to  cases  where  salaries  ahould  be  increased 
as  well  as  created,  during  the  term  of  the 
meniber.  He  mentioned  also  the  expedient  by 
which  the  restriction  could  be  evaded  to  wit 
an  existing  officer  mi^ht  be  translated  to  an 
office  created  and  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture be  then  put  Into  the  office  vacated. 

Mr  RAjvi>oi,ru  (Va.)  was  Inflexibly  fixed 
against  inviting  men  into  the  Legislature  by 
the  prospect  of  being  appointed  to  offices 

Col  Mason  (Va  )  Instead  of  excluding 
merit,  the  ineligibUtty  will  keep  out  corrup- 
tion, by  excluding  office-hunters. 

Mr  'VluAAAuaoit  (N.C.)  moved  to  Insert 
the  words  "created  or  the  emoluments  where- 
of shall  have  been  Increased"  before  the 
word  during"  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee 

(Carried  6-«,  OeorgU  divided.) 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
In  Federalist  No  78,  Alexander  Hamilton 
defended  the  integrity  of  the  Senate  In 
the  nomination  and  confirmation  process 
from  speculation  that  undue  influence 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  that  body  by 
the  President — 

The  Constitution  has  provided  some  Im- 
portant guards  against  the  danger  of  execu- 
tive Influence  upon  the  legislative  body  tt 
declares  that:  "No  Senator  or  RepreeenUtlve 
shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  waa 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  ofBoe  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  Increased  dtxrlng 
such  time;. 

The  Implication,  in  Hamilton's  state- 
ment. Is  that  execuUve  Influence  In  the 


form  of  offers  jf  a  newly  created  civil 
office,  or  an  enriched  office,  would  not  be 
effective  during  the  terms  of  individual 
members. 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  natural 
reluctance  of  members  of  a  legLslatlve 
bod>-  to  vote  against  confirmation  of  a 
colleague.  It  i.s  difficult  to  believe  tliat 
the  framers  Intended  article  I.  section  6, 
clause  2  to  be  anything  other  than  a  com- 
plete bar  upon  the  occurrence  of  'ertaln 
conditions,  namely  a  newly  created  ofHce 
or  increased  emoluments  To  contend 
that  the  framers  intended  the  waiver  of 
the  bar  through  enactment  of  .-emf-dlaJ 
legislation — thus  opening  an  easy  path 
for  legislators  reluctant  to  oppose  a  col- 
leag-ce  s  confirmation-  -is  to  contend  that 
the  framers  of  the  clause  Intended  the 
prohibition  to  be  meaningless  except  in 
the  abstract  Such  a  contention  must 
fall  of  Its  own  weight.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed tha.  any  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion .s  Intended  to  be  without  effect.  Yet, 
if  legislation  can  overcome  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 6.  clause  2,  then  the  force  of  the 
clause  would  be,  from  a  practlcjd  stand- 
point, without  effect  and  meaningless. 

Incidentally,  of  more  than  passing  sig- 
nificance is  the  historical  fact  that  Presi- 
dent George  Washington,  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
nominated  Senator  William  Peterson,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  fUl  a  vacancy  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  February  27.  1793  The 
Supreme  Court  had  been  organized  by 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  September  24,  1789. 
while  Senator  Paterson  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Upcm  being  advised  of  the 
prohibition  under  article  I,  section  6. 
clause  2.  President  Washington  withdrew 
Paterson's  name  the  following  day.  For- 
tunately for  Senator  Paterson  he  had 
been  placed  in  the  category  of  a  class  2 
Senator,  and  his  term  was  only  for  4 
years  and  was  due  to  expire  on  March  3. 
1793  .\t  the  completion  of  Paterson's 
term — which  was  only  3  days  after 
Paterson's  nomination  had  been  with- 
drawn— Washington  resubmitted  Pater- 
son's name  and  he  was  confirmed. 

So,  here  we  have  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  man  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  constitutional  debates  in 
1787,  paying  strict  obedience  to  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  Were  George 
Wtt&hington  3  example  to  be  observed  In 
our  own  time,  we  today  would  be  spared 
of  the  agcMilzing  decision  that  confront* 
many  of  us. 
stTBszQTrcMT  utCAi.  OPrNioNB  AKo  AtrrHoamrs 

No  Federal  court  has  passed  upon  the 
scope  of  the  inhibition  of  article  I.  section 
6.  clau.se  2 

First  The  question  was  raLsed  In  a 
court  suit  emanating  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  Senator  Hugo  Black  of  Alabama 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment. Congress  had  passed  legisla- 
tion Improving  the  financial  poeltlon  of 
Justices  retiring  at  age  70.  The  situation 
gave  rise  to  the  case  of  ex  parte  Albert 
Levitt  11937',  which  the  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  for  lack  of  standing  on  the  part 
of  the  petitioner  without  pa-ssing  on  the 
merits. 

Second.  Two  Attorneys  General  have 
rendered  opinions  considering  the  issue 
and  they  have  found  the  literal  language 
of  the  provision  to  be  controlling 


The  first  was  the  Kirkwood  case  in 
1882.  It  Involved  the  attempted  appomt- 
ment  of  a  former  Senator  to  an  office 
created  after  he  had  resigned  his  Senate 
.seat  but  t)efore  his  term  of  office  had 
expired  The  facts  were  as  follows:  Kirk- 
wood w^as  elected  a  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  a  team  expiring  on  March  3,  1883.  He 
resigned  in  March  1881.  In  1882,  the 
office  of  Tariff  Commissioner  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  and  Kirkwood  was  pro- 
posed as  the  nominee.  However,  Kirk- 
wcKXl's  eligibility  was  questioned  and.  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  Attorney 
General  Brewster  rendered  an  opinion 
in  which  he  held  that  Kirkwood  was  in- 
eligible for  the  appoiniment 

The  Attorney  General  said  In  part: 
I  must  be  controlled  exclusively  by  the 
positive  terms  of  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution The  lang>iage  Is  precise  and  clear, 
and  In  my  opinion,  disables  him  from  re- 
ceiving the  appointment  The  rule  is  abso- 
lute, as  expressed  In  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  behind  that  I  cannot  go,  but 
must  accept  It  as  It  is  presented 

Third  A  later  opinion  by  Acting  At- 
torney General  Conrad  in  1895.  involv- 
ing Senator  Ma.lthew  Ransom  of  North 
Carolina,  is  in  agreement  with  the  Kirk- 
wood case.  Senator  Ransom  was  elected 
to  a  term,  beginning  March  4,  1889,  and 
ending  March  3,  1895  During  Ransom's 
term.  Congress  raised  the  salary  of  the 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  On  Februarj-  23, 
1895 — 8  days  before  his  term  as  Senator 
expired — Ransom  was  nominated  to  the 
ambassadorship  and  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  that  day. 

Mr.  Ran.<iom  took  the  oath  of  office  on 
March  4.  after  his  senatorial  term  had 
expired,  and  received  his  commission  on 
March  5,  1895.  Thereafter,  the  auditor 
for  the  State  Department  refused  to  pay 
his  salary  because  of  the  apparent  con- 
flict with  article  I.  section  6,  clause  2. 

Acting  Attorney  General  Conrad 
foimd  that  the  constitutional  prohibition 
Is  directed  against  appointment  and  held 
that  since  the  appointment  occurred  on 
February  23,  8  days  before  Ransom's 
senatorial  term  had  ended.  Ransom  was 
ineligible  and  the  appointment  was  a 
nuUIty. 

The  administration  bases  Its  case  in 
support  of  the  pending  bill,  S.  2673.  on 
the  Knox  precedent,  which  occurred  in 
1909,  with  the  announcement  of  the  in- 
tended appointment  of  Senator  Phi- 
lander Knox  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  Knox  was  con- 
stitutionally ineligible,  the  salary  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  having  been  Increased 
during  Knox's  term  as  Senator,  which 
was  not  due  to  expire  until  March  3, 
1911. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  legislation 
was  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  8.  9295, 
reducing  the  salar>'  of  Secretary  of  State 
to  what  It  had  been  before  the  Increase. 
There  was  no  debate  in  the  Senate  The 
bill  was  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  one  day,  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  next  day.  taken  up  the 
same  day  in  the  Senate  by  unanimous 
oorLsent.  without  debate,  smd  piwsed;  but 
the  constitutionality  of  that  bill  was 
vigorously  and  heatedly  debated  in  the 
House,  where  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  178 
to  123 — a  partisan  vote — the  Democrats 
voting,  for  the  most  part,  against. 


Although  the  Knox  appointment  con- 
stitutes a  legislative  precedent,  It,  of 
course,  did  not  resolve  the  constitutional 
question  Involved.  And  that  constitu- 
tional question  remains  unresolved  to- 
day, 64  years  later,  as  we  debate  a  simi- 
lar bill  In  the  form  of  8,  2673. 

The  basic  argument  In  support  of  the 
constitutional  efficacy  of  remedial  legis- 
lation to  remove  the  constitutional  dis- 
qualification imposed  by  article  I,  sec- 
tion 6,  clause  2,  is  that  such  an  appoint- 
ment does  not  violate  the  Intent  and 
spirit  of  the  constitutional  Inhibition 
since  the  very  evil,  which  the  constitu- 
tional provision  was  meant  to  guard 
against,  will  have  been  removed  because 
the  increased  emolument  will  have  been 
repealed. 

All  sides  agree,  that  the  words  of  ar- 
ticle I,  section  6,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  eminently  clear.  There  Is 
no  question  about  the  clarity  and  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  But  the  prc«?onents  of 
this  bill  resort  to  an  appeal  that  the  spirit 
and  the  Intent  of  the  constitutional 
clause  are  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words. 

Resolution  of  the  issue,  however,  la 
not  80  simple.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
said  1889 — in  Lake  Coimty  against  Rol- 
lins: 

The  object  of  construction,  appUed  to  a 
Constitution,  Is  to  give  effect  to  the  Intent 
of  Its  framers.  and  of  the  people  in  adopting 
It,  This  Intent  is  to  be  found  in  the  instru- 
ment Itself,  and  when  the  text  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision  Is  not  ambiguous,  the 
courts  are  not  at  liberty  to  search  for  its 
meaning  beyond  the  Instrument. 

Those  who  cite  the  action  of  the  60th 
Congrress  in  the  Knox  precedent,  say  that 
it  is  controlling  in  the  present  Instance. 
That  this  is  a  treacherous  reed  to  lean  on 
can  be  seen  by  examining  the  case  of 
Powell  against  McCormack  In  1969 — 4 
years  ago.  There  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
with  respect  to  congressional  legislative 
precedents. 

We  are  not  Inclined  to  give  Its  (Congress) 
precedents  controlling  weight  .  .  . 

The  Court  also  said. 

An  unconstitutional  action  .  .  .  taken  be- 
fore does  not  render  that  same  action  any 
less  unconstitutional  at  a  later  date. 

I  repeat:  The  Court  said  In  PoweU 
versus  McCormack, 

An  unconstitutional  action  . . .  taken  before 
does  not  render  that  same  action  any  less 
unconstitutional    at    a    later   date 

In  light  of  the  Powell  case,  therefore, 
the  1909  Knox  precedent  is  just  what  it 
Is:  It  is  a  historical  precedent,  it  Is  a 
legislative  precedent — nothing  more — 
the  weight  of  which  Is  not  controlling 
with  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Lot  Morrill  precedent  has  sdso 
been  cited  by  some.  Senator  Lot  Morrill 
was  nominated  in  1876  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  During  his  term  the 
pay  had  been  Increased  from  $8,000  to 
$10,000 — In  1873 — and  returned  again  to 
$8,000 — in  1874  The  Senate  considered 
the  nomination  In  executive  session  for 
6  minutes — there  we  see  the  rule  of  sen- 
atorial courtesy  operating  at  its  best — 
and  there  was  no  indication  that  the 
eligibility  clause  was  even  considered. 
He  waa  appointed  3  years  after  the  in- 
crease in  salary  had  taken  effect,  and 
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restored 


2  years  after  the  salarj-  was 
to  its  original  amount. 

The  Morrill  case  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  Knox  and  Saxbe  cases,  since 
in  both  those  cases — the  Knox  and  Saxbe 
cases — the  remedial  legislation  was  and 
is  specifically  intended  to  avoid  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  by  reducing  the 
salary  increases  which,  otherwise,  would 
have  barred  both  Knox  and  Saxbi  from 
office,  and  as  such,  was  and  is  being  done 
directly  to  benefit  the  prospective  nom- 
inee. That,  and  that  alone,  leaves  intact 
the  inherent  evil  that  the  clause  was 
meant  to  obviate. 

PBOrXSSOB     VAN     Al.STYNT'S     AkOCMrNT 

The  one  professor  who  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  the  constitutional 
prohibition  could  be  waived  by  remedial 
legislation,  was  Professor  'V'sui  Alstj-ne, 
Duke  University.  He  supports  a  purposive 
construction  rather  than  a  literal  con- 
struction of  the  clause.  Yet,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  both  his  reading  of  the  purpose 
of  the  clause,  reflected  In  the  Philadel- 
phia debates  of  1787,  and  his  construction 
of  the  Itrnguage  of  the  clause  are  flawed 
Professor  'Van  Alstj-ne  starts  with  the 
premise  that  the  function  of  article  I, 
section  6,  clause  2.  was  to  "assure  the 
eligibility  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
appointment  to  vacancies  In  existing  of- 
flces."  He  said  that  In  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  that  Immortal  document  the 
purpose  of  article  I,  section  6,  clause  2. 
was  to  "assure  the  eligibility  of  Meml)ers 
of  Congress  for  appointment  to  vacanclee 
In  existing  offices." 

If  one  accepts  that  premise,  which  I 
definitely  do  not,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
rlause  was  to  "tissure  the  eligibility  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  appointment 
to  vacancies  In  existing  offices."  one 
should  have  absolutely  no  difficulty  in 
supporting  S.  2673,  but  such  a  premise  is, 
in  my  opinion,  patently  false.  I  say  this 
with  all  due  respect  to  Professor  'Van 
AlstvTie.  because  this  is  an  area  in  which 
constitutional  experts,  of  which  I  am  not 
one.  can  differ.  But  I  submit  that  It  is 
a  faulty  premise  to  maintain  that  the 
fimctlon  of  the  clause  is  to  "assure  the 
eligibility  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
appointment  to  vacancies  In  existing 
offices." 

Prom  that  flawed  premise.  Professor 
Van  Alstyne  poses  the  hyi>othetical 
situation  of  the  creation  of  an  office  and 
the  subsequent  abolishment  of  that  office 
prior  to  any  appointment  As  a  result,  he 
observes.  "There  remains  no  new  office 
to  be  filled  and  thus  the  question  of 
anyone's  eligibility  to  fiU  it  is  at  once 
moot."  'While,  of  course,  this  is  unques- 
tionably correct,  he  then  goes  on  to  argue 
that  the  foregoing  hypothetical  situation 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  situation  of 
raising  the  emoluments  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  then  lowering  the 
compensation  back  to  what  it  had 
previously  been  to  make  a  Member 
eligible. 

Professor  Van  Alstyne's  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  clause,  however, 
effectively  stands  the  pro\'lsion  on  Its 
head.  As  is  clear  from  the  debates,  the 
purpose  of  the  clause  is  a  negative  one; 
namely,  to  prevent  appointment  of  mem- 
bers   of    the    legislative    branch    frcan 
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seeking  appointment  to  civil  office  and 
to  prevent  an  unscrupulous  executive 
from  using  the  enticement  ot  ctvU 
ofiSce  as  an  offer  to  members  of  the  legis- 
lature In  return  for  their  support  on 
certain  issues. 

This  provision,  therefore,  renders 
Members  ol  Congress  Ineligible  for  cItU 
ofQce  upon  the  occurrence  of  one  of  three 
events  creation  of  an  office:  the  raise  in 
compensation  of  an  old  office,  or  the 
holding  of  a  clvU  office  while  still  a 
Member  By  stating  the  purpose  of  the 
clause  in  the  positive,  as  Prolessor  Van 
Alstyne  has  done — In  other  words,  to 
render  Members  eligible  for  office — tts 
purpose  is  wholly  distorted.  Such  a  read- 
ing Is  at  variance  with  the  sense  of  the 
debatoB  Indeed,  it  was  acJcnowledged 
during  the  critical  September  3  discus- 
sions In  Philadelphia  that  the  provision 
to  preclude  appointment  to  offices  created 
during  a  Member's  term  would  have  the 
effect  of  disqualifying  all  Members  of 
the  first  Congress. 

This  was  acknowledged;  That  all 
Members  In  that  first  Congress,  however 
talented,  were  automatically  barred  by 
this  provision  from  appointment  to  a 
newly  created  ofDce.  There  would  be  no 
existing  offices  except  those  created  by 
the  Constitution.  Congress  would  have 
to  create  the  civil  offices  provided  for 
In  the  Constitution.  So,  all  Members  of 
the  flrst  Congress,  some  of  whom  voted 
for  the  clause  in  that  form,  were  auto- 
matically disqualified  to  hold  any  civil 
office  created  by  that  first  Congress. 

By  stating  the  purpose  In  the  positive, 
as  Professor  Van  Alstyne  has  done,  clause 
2  Is,  therefore,  wholly  distorted. 

Moreover,  such  a  reading  as  that  of 
Professor  Vem  Alst3me  renders  incon- 
gruous all  the  fears  raised  by  delegates 
over  the  evils  perceived.  It  renders  all 
those  fears  moot. 

It  brings  into  question  the  very  reason 
for  the  language  adopted  That  Is.  why 
should  the  provision  be  written  as  a  pro- 
hibition If  Its  major  purpose  was  to  In- 
sure eligibility?  If  this  were  the  purpose, 
the  provision  might  better  read:  "All 
Members  shall  be  eligible  to  civil  office 
unless  .  .'  The  fact  that  the  provision 
is  written  In  the  negative  Is,  therefore, 
signiflcant. 

Further,  the  abolition  of  an  existing 
office  would  not  appear  to  be  the  exact 
equivalent  of  lowering  the  compensation 
of  an  existing  office  In  the  one,  of 
course,  the  potenUal  evil  is  eliminated. 
But  In  the  other,  the  essence  of  the  evU 
remains.  That  Is.  the  appointment  to 
such  an  office  can  be  made  with  full 
expectancy  that  the  salary  will  be  re- 
stored after  the  expiration  of  the  dis- 
qualifying period  This  would  be  particu- 
larly so  if  it  is  an  office  that  is  normally 
compensated  on  a  par  with  other  offices, 
such  as  cabinet  offices,  or  where  the  roll- 
back means  that  the  appointee  will  be 
receiving  less  pay— In  this  Instance  $7,500 
a  year— than  his  top  subordinate.  But 
this  would  appear  to  be  the  very  direct 
evasion  sought  to  be  foreclosed  by  the 
clause. 

Also,  the  hypothetical  situation  posed 
by  Professor  Van  Alstyne  does  not  take 
into  account  the  last  phrase  of  article  I. 
section  6,  clause  2:  "and  no  person  hold- 


ing any  office  under  the  UrUted  States, 
shall  be  a  Member  of  either  House  during 
his  continuance  In  office  "  If  abolition  of 
an  office  vitiates  the  flrst  contingency  of 
the  clause — creation  of  an  office — and 
rollbcu^k  of  pay  vitiates  the  second — raise 
In  pay — does  It  not  follow  that  legislation 
excepting  a  particular  offlre  from  the 
dual  office- holding  prohibition  would  be 
equally  effective  In  obviaiin«  thnt  dls- 
quallflcatlon  also?  It  would  seem  tliat 
the  mere  statement  of  the  proposition 
lays  bare  the  inherent  flaw  in  siich 
reasoning. 

POTVMTLAI.    P*OBt.Xl<a    UTTOLW) 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
prospect  of  serious  problems  that  could 
Immediately  arise  If  K4r  Saxbe  should 
become  the  next  .\ttomey  OeneraJ  under 
the  ctnmmstanoes  that  obtain  here 

There  Is  a  pcwlblllty  that  some  of  the 
actions  of  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  subject  to  challenge  and.  If  a  good 
deal  of  time  were  to  elapse  before  a 
Judicial  determination,  serious  problems 
could  arise 

Various  statutes  Impose  requirements 
upon  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  could  possibly  be  Invali- 
dated if  the  appointment  were  sucxress- 
fuUy  challenged  on  constitutional 
grounds  in  the  courts 

Prosecutions  stemming  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  special  prosecutor's  force 
might  conceivably  be  placed  under  a 
shadow  resulting  from  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  appolntmentr— If.  indeed, 
it  should  be  ruled  unconsUtutJonal — of 
the  Justice  IDepertmenfs  chief  legal  of- 
ficer, the  Attorney  Oeneral.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  appointment  would 
be  constitutionally  upheld,  but  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  court  actions  will 
eventually  be  taken  to  test  the  consUtu- 
tlonallty  The  very  prospect  of  such  cases 
in  the  courts  could  cast  a  shadow  over 
certain  Justice  Department  actions  until 
the  matter  is  finally  resolved.  The  At- 
torney Generals  title  of  office  would  have 
a  cloud  upon  It 

Of  course.  In  the  meantime.  Mr  Saxb« 
would  have  resigned  from  his  office  as 
U  S  Senator,  and  if  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Attorney  Oeneral  were  not 
upheld,  he  would  be  neither  Attorney 
General  nor  Senator 

Even  though  he  sought  to  minimize 
them,  the  one  professor— Profe.ssor  Van 
Alstjme — who  saw  no  problem  ultimately 
with  constitutional  aspects  of  this  ap- 
pointment, neverthele.ss  conceded  hLs 
concern  with  the  possible  problems  that 
could  arise 

The  Justice  Department  representa- 
tive, Mr  Robert  Dixon,  was  obviously 
unsure — I  ask  any  Senator  to  read  the 
hearings — when  questioned  refmrding 
the  problems  that  could  confront  the 
special  prosecutor  and  the  investigation 
if  the  constitutionality  of  the  Attorney 
General's  appointment  were  to  meet  an 
adverse  decision  In  the  courts. 

TK»  jTjmcx  oxPA>TMz^rr'■  AJictnnDrr 

The  Justice  Department's  argument  in 
support  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
essentially  as  follows  First,  the  emolu- 
ments clause  cannot  be  read  literally,  but 
rather  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the 
purposes  and  ftinctions  Intended  by  the 


framers  In  this  regard  Justice  contends 
that  the  clause  requires  a  manner  of 
construction  similar  to  that  applied  in 
construing  the  scope  of  pciwers  granted 
Congress  under  article  I.  .section  8,  or  In 
construing  the  breadth  ol  the  Individual 
safeguards  contained  In  the  flrst  and 
flfth  an;tT.dment.s  t-3  the  Constitution. 
Second,  it  l&  urged  that  Nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  ineligibility  clause  .suggests 
that  a  strict  literal  interpretation  should 
be  adopted  in  cases  where  the  action  in 
question  is  totally  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  that  clause;'  and.  third,  it 
Ls  argued  that  past  congressional  actions 
support  the  remedial  action  now 
proposed 

The  principle  of  con.su tutional  con- 
struction propounded  by  Justice  Is,  of 
course,  sound  and  indeed  ls  a  well  recog- 
nized guideline  of  Interpretation  relied 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  throughout 
history.  However,  the  so-called  "strict" 
or  '^lteral"  rule  of  construction  is  equally 
well  established  and  supported  by  Court 
decisions.  See.  e  g  ,  Reid  v  Covert.  354 
US  1,  7-8  (1957'  Rich  field  OH  Corp.  v. 
State  Board  of  Equalizaticm.  329  D  S.  69. 
77-78  1 1946* :  United  States  v.  SproQue. 
282  US  716.  731-732  '1931i:  United 
States  V.  Classic.  313  US  299.  316  (19411; 
Fairbank  v  United  States,  181  U.6  283. 
287-289  <1901>:  Ogden  v  Saunders.  25 
U.S.  (12  Wheat'  213.  302-303  '1827). 
These  alternate  methods  of  construction 
are  clearly  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Whether  a  literal  or  purposive  approach 
Is  to  be  utilized  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  constitutional  provision  being  ana- 
b'zed  The  instances  cited  by  Justice  In- 
volve either  questions  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  power?  granted  Congress  under 
article  I.  section  8.  or  the  breadth  of 
Individual  liberties  protected  by  the  first 
and  flfth  amendments.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  a  proper  anal- 
ogy may  be  drawn  between  provisions 
dealing  with  broad  grants  of  powers  or 
the  protection  of  Individual  rights,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  provlslon-s  limiting 
in  a  carefully  circumscribed  manner  the 
qualifications  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  hold  office,  on  the  other. 

That  the  enumerated  powers  of  article 
I,  section  8  were  not  intended  to  stand  as 
rigid  monuments  Ls  evidenced  in  various 
ways,  not  the  least  being  the  presence  of 
the  necessary  and  proper  clause.  Also,  it 
seems  to  be  a  little  late  in  the  day  to 
argue  that  the  provisions  of  the  flrst  and 
flfth  amendments  are  Inflexible  guaran- 
tees of  Individual  conduct,  without  re- 
gard to  the  effect  on  such  conduct  In 
the  context  of  a  complex  society  where 
each  Individual's  action  may  have  ef- 
fect on  others  Each  of  these  types  of 
provisions  demands  a  search  for  mean- 
ing beyond  the  bare  words.  Thus  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  powers 
conferred  to  the  Federal  Government 
are  to  be  taken  as  brotully  granted  and 
should  not  be  strictly  construed.  Oib- 
bons  v.  Ogden.  22  US.  1  (1824'.  They 
should  be  Interpreted  as  carrying  with 
them  the  authority  to  exercise  those 
powers  and  to  pass  those  acts  which  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  them 
into  full  execution,  and  are  not  to  be 
nulllfled  by  astute  verbal  criticisms  with- 


out regard  to  the  grand  aim  and  object 
of  the  instrument.  Fairbank  v.  U.S.  288 
( 1901 1 .  Where  pKMslble  then,  a  practical 
construction  Is  given  provisions  of  the 
ConstltuUcKi.  Thus  the  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  which  provides  that 
no  person  shall  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself  has  been  construed,  as  It  was 
doubtless  designed,  to  effect  a  practical 
and  beneficent  purpose — not  necessarily 
to  protect  witnesses  against  every  detri- 
ment which  might  happen  to  them  from 
their  testimony,  nor  to  unduly  impede, 
hinder  or  obstruct  the  administration  of 
jusUce.  Brotm  v.  Walker.  161  U.S.  8  91 
(1896). 

Other  provislon.s  of  the  Constitution, 
however,  make  no  such  demands  for  fur- 
ther inquin."  and  .set  forth  certain  com- 
mands on  subjects  and  areas  which 
admit  of  no  deviations  or  interpolation 
of  exception.s  With  regard  to  .such  provi- 
sions the  Supreme  Court  had  held  that 
the  exceptions  from  a  power  work  its  ex- 
tent, and  an  exception  of  any  particular 
case  prcsuppo-ses  that  tho.se  which  are 
not  excepted  are  embraced  within  the 
grant  or  prohibition  Pine  Grove  Town- 
ship V.  Talcott.  86  US  666  '  1877 1  :  Rhode 
Island  V.  Massachusetts.  37  U.S.  (17 
Peters)  722  '  1838 '  And  where  no  excep- 
tion Is  explicitly  made,  none  should  be 
made  by  mere  implication  or  construc- 
tion. Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts. 
supra;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  19  US.  '6 
Wheat.)  378  (1821). 

Examples  of  such  clauses  In  the  Con- 
stitution Include  the  following: 

No  person  shAll  b«  a  Representative  who 
shall  Qot  have  attained  the  age  of  25  years, 
and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  sh&ll  not.  when  elected,  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  that  SUte  In  which  he  shall 
be  chosen    Art    I   sec.  2,  cl.  2. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law 
shall  be  passed    Art    I,  8ec.  9.  Cl    3 

One  term  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  end  at  noon  on  the  20th  day  of 
January,  and  the  terms  of  SenAtors  and  Rep- 
reseutatlves  at  noon  on  the  8rd  day  of 
January,  of  the  year  in  which  such  terms 
would  have  ended  If  this  article  had  not  been 
ratified:  and  the  terms  of  their  succeasors 
shall  then  begin,  aoth  Amendment. 

But  where  an  exception  was  Intended 
in  such  limiting  or  prohibitory  sections, 
the  framers  were  careful  to  specifically 
delineate  It: 

"The  prlvUege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus shall  not  b«  8Ufip>eDded,  unless  wtien  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  It.  Art.  I,  Sec   9,  Cl.  2. 

No  title  of  nobility  shaU  be  granted  by 
the  United  States:  And  no  person  holding 
any  ofBce  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept 
any  present,  emolument,  office  or  title,  of  any 
kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  prince  or 
foreign  State    Article  I,  Section  9,  Clause  8. 

It  may  be  plausibly  argued,  that  the 
emoluments  clause  Is  more  appropriately 
analogous  to  those  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  deliver  plainly  circum- 
scribed limitatlon.s  or  directions  for  clear- 
ly defined  clrcum.stances  rather  than  to 
those  provisions  dealing  with  tne  grants 
of  amorphous  powers  to  Congress  or  the 
protection  of  individual  liberties.  In  such 
circunostances,  the  prop)er  rule  of  con- 
struction to  be  applied  would  be  one 
which  is  faithful  to  the  clear  and  im- 
amblguous  terminology  of  the  framers. 


As  Indicated  above,  where  the  framers 
Intended  to  make  exceptions  to  such  lim- 
iting provisions,  they  did  so  exi^iclUy. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that 
nothing  in  the  history  of  the  claiMC  in- 
dicates &n  Intent  to  adopt  a  "strict  literal 
interpretation,"  It  Is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  just  the  opposite  is  true. 
Leaving  aside  the  evidence  of  the  certain, 
unambiguous  language  finally  adopted, 
the  evolution  of  the  provision,  from  an 
absolute  disqualification  durl  g  term  of 
office  plus  1  year,  to  disqualification 
during  a  term  of  office  under  defined  cir- 
cumstances, lends  no  apparent  support 
to  siich  a  proposition. 

Rather,  the  sense  of  the  debates  seems 
to  have  been  that  although  the  com- 
promise ultimately  effected  did  not  cover 
the  extent  of  the  perceived  evil — office 
seeking  and  executive  influence  on  the 
legislative — the  instances  specifically 
covered  were  meant  to  be  absolutely 
closed  to  evasion.  In  the  words  of  Rut- 
ledge: 

I  admit,  in  some  cases,  it  may  he 
evaded:  but  this  Is  no  argument  against 
shutting  the  door  as  close  as  possible. 

There  is  no  hard  evidence  either  in  the 
debates  or  post-convention  commen- 
taries that  the  instances  of  Ineligibility 
adopted  were  anything  but  unqualified. 

Finally,  tVie  three  legislative  pre- 
cedents cited  by  Justice  are  neither  per- 
suasive nor  controlling  The  appoint- 
ment of  Lot  M.  Morrill  as  Treasury  Sec- 
retary followed  by  3  years  a  general  raise 
in  executive  compensation  and  by  2 
years  Its  reduction 

The  nomination  was  considered  In  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  Senate  for  6  min- 
utes and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
question  of  eligibility  was  even  raised — 
20  Journal  of  the  Executive  Proceeding 
of  the  Senate  260  'June  21,  1876 »  ;  Con- 
gressional Record,  Jime  22,  1876,  p. 
4016.  The  Knox  debates  were  marked  by 
controversy  and  partisanship  And  the 
Black  debate  apparently  turned  on  the 
question  whether  the  change  In  annuity 
for  Supreme  Court  Justices  was  In  fact 
an  "Increased  emolument "  as  to  him.  In 
any  event,  Powell  v  McCormack,  395 
U.S.  486  0969*  makes  it  clear  that  un- 
constitutional action  by  Congress  can- 
not be  rendered  constitutional  simply  by 
repetition,  395  U.S    at  546-547. 

CHICOT    COrNTT 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
referred  to  the  case  of  Chicot  County 
Drainage  District  v.  Baxter.  308  U.S.  371 
(1940)  and  holdings  of  the  Court  with 
regard  to  de  facto  officers.  The  Jiistlce 
Department  cited  that  case  in  support 
of  the  proposition  that  even  if  Senator 
Saxbe  were  found  to  be  unconstitu- 
tionally holding  the  office  of  Attorney 
General,  all  decisions  made  by  him  prior 
to  such  determination  would  be  valid  as 
he  would  be  a  de  facto  officer  imtil  such 
time. 

The  Chicot  County  case,  decided  by  a 
unanimous  Supreme  Court  in  1940,  was 
an  action  by  several  bondholders  to  re- 
cover on  14  bonds  issued  In  1924  by  the 
petitioner,  which  had  been  in  defatolt 
since  1932. 

The  petitioner  had  in  1934  instituted 
a  proceeding  under  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Act,  for  a  read- 
justment of  its  indebtedness  which  had 


resulted  in  acceptance  of  its  readjust- 
ments proposal  by  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  outstanding  bondholders.  The 
district  court  decree  enforcing  this  pro- 
posal required  application  for  bond  re- 
paymait  to  be  made  within  1  year. 

The  district  court  and  circuit  court  of 
appeals  had  ruled  in  favor  of  the  re- 
spondents' claim  on  the  ground  that  the 
decree  providing  for  the  readjustment 
was  void  because  subsequent  to  its  entry, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  Act  to  be  un- 
constitutional. Ashton  V.  Cameron 
County  District,  29S'OB.  512  (193).'nie8e 
courts  had  operated  under  the  theory 
that  once  an  act  of  Congress  Is  found 
im constitutional,  it  Is  not  a  law,  is  in- 
operative and  conferred  no  rights,  im- 
posed no  duties  and  provided  no  protec- 
tion. Citing  Norton  v.  Shelby  County.  118 
U.8  245.  442  (1886)  as  authority,  the 
lower  courts  had  foimd  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  Act  was  as  in- 
operative as  if  it  had  never  been  enacted 
and  so  respondents  were  not  precluded 
from  bringing  an  action  to  recover  fully 
on  the  bonds. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  an  opinion  by 
Chief  Justice  Hughes,  contalris  dictum 
Indicating  support  for  the  de  facto  doc- 
trine : 

It  Is  quite  clear  .  .  .  that  ruch  broad  state- 
ments (of  the  lower  courts)  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  determination  of  imconBtltutlonallty 
must  be  taken  wltii  qualifications.  The  actuaj 
existence  of  a  statute,  prior  to  such  a  deter- 
mination. Is  an  oi>eratlve  fact  and  may  have 
consequences  which  cannot  Justly  be  Ignored. 
The  past  cannot  always  be  erased  by  a  new 
Judicial  declaration.  The  effect  of  the  subse- 
quent ruling  as  to  InvalWltv  may  have  to  be 
considered  in  various  aspecte — with  respect 
to  particular  relations,  individual  and  cor- 
porate, and  particular  conduct,  private  and 
official.  Questions  of  right*  claimed  to  have 
become  vested,  of  statxis,  of  prior  determi- 
nations deemed  to  have  finality  and  acted 
upon  accordingly,  of  public  policy  In  the 
light  of  the  nature  both  of  the  statute  and 
of  its  previous  application,  demand  exami- 
nation These  questions  are  among  the  most 
difficult  of  those  which  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  courts,  state  and  federal,  and  It  Is 
manifest  from  numerous  decisions  that  an 
all-lncluslve  statement  of  a  principle  of  abso- 
lute retroactive  Invalidity  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied 308  0.S  at  374 

However,  the  Court  refused  to  rest  Its 
decision  on  the  de  factor  doctrine  and 
concluded  this  section  by  stating: 

without  attempting  to  review  the  different 
classes  of  cases  In  which  the  consequences  of 
a  ruling  against  validity  have  been  deter- 
mined in  relation  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  past  transactions,  we  appropri- 
ately confine  our  consideration  to  the  qviea- 
tlon  of  res  judicata  as  It  now  comes  before  u«. 
Id  at  374-375. 

The  case  was  decided  In  favor  of  the 
petitioner  on  the  groimd  that  the  re- 
spondents as  parties  in  the  original  re- 
adjustment case  had  not  raised  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  statute  as  an  issue 
and  were  therefore  estopped,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  res  Judicata  from  raising  that 
question  of  constltutlonsdlty  in  a  sub- 
sequent action,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Court  had  subsequently  declared 
the  act  unconstitutional.  The  Court  con- 
cluded that  res  judicata  may  be  pleaded 
as  a  bar,  not  only  as  respect  matters  ac- 
tually presented  to  sustain  or  defeat  the 
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right  asserted  In  the  earlier  proceedings, 
but  also  as  respects  any  other  available 
matter  which  might  have  been  presented 
to  that  end. 

KUSU     HOLT    CASK 

Mr.  President,  proponents  ot  the  bill. 
S.  2673  state  that  article  I.  secUon  6, 
clause  2  Is  not  to  be  construed  literally 
and  claim  the  analogy  that  the  late 
former  Senator  Rush  Holt  of  West  Vir- 
ginia was  elected  to  the  US  Senate 
without  meeting  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement for  a  US.  Senator  under 
article  I.  section  3.  clause  3  which  states : 

"No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of 
thirty  years.  ... 

Holt  was  bom  June  19.  1905  and  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  November  6,  1934, 
for  the  term  beginning  January  3.  1935 

Holt  presented  himself  to  the  Senate 
on  June  21.  1935.  and  was  seated  by  the 
Senate  The  Senate  had  appointed  a 
committee  under  Its  article  I.  section  5. 
clause  I  power  to  ".  .  be  the  Judge  of 
the  .  .  .  qualiflcations  of  Its  own  Mem- 
bers." which  had  concluded  that  Holt 
could  be  constitutionally  seated  upon 
meeting  the  age  requirement,  which  he 
did. 

The  point  here  Is.  this  precedent  Is  not 
a  case  against  literal  construction  of 
such  mechanical  clauses,  but.  in  tact,  it 
is  a  case  supporting  such  a  literal  read- 
ing. Article  I.  section  3.  clause  3  says 

No  person  sh*ll  b«  a  Senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  year, 
.  .  .   I emphaats  added) . 

The  clause  does  not  say  a  Senator  must 
be  30  years  old  when  elected  or  when  his 
term  begins.  It  literally  says,  no  person 
shall  be  a  Senator  until  he  Is  30  years 
old.  Thus  article  I,  section  3.  clause  3, 
In  the  case  of  Senator  Rush  Holt,  is  a 
precedent  In  support  of  literal  construc- 
tion of  such  prohibitive  clauses  as  article 
I.  section  3.  clause  3  and  article  1.  sec- 
tion 6.  clause  2. 

Another  literal  construction  precedent 
under  article  I.  section  3,  clause  3  was 
the  case  where  Albert  Gallatin  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  Pennsylvania 
on  February  28.  1793.  but  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  seated  since  he  had  not 
been  "...  9  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States." 

PENSIOW   CHANCXS   DI7RIMG    CXaAU)    rORO'S   TTSM 

Mr.  President,  someone  has  expressed 
the  view  that  if  Senator  Saxbi  s  appoint- 
ment Is  under  a  cloud — because  of  article 
I.  section  6.  clause  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— the  confirmation  of  Gerald  Pord 
to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  likewise  under  a  cloud.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Fords  present  term,  as  a  U.S. 
Representative,  did  not  begin  running 
until  January  of  this  year.  1973.  whereas 
the  salary  increase  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent took  effect  some  years  earlier.  Pen- 
sion changes  were  made  In  the  ofHce  of 
Vice  President  during  Mr.  Fords  term, 
which  may  be  considered  emoluments 
under  article  I,  section  6.  clause  2.  The 
bar  does  not  apply,  however,  because 
article  I,  section  6.  clause  2  Is  applicable 
to  thoee  persons  "appointed  to  any  civil 
ofiBce "  Most  constitutional  authorities 
consider  the  Office  of  Vice  President  as 
a  constitutional  office  rather  than  a  clvtl 


office.  The  normal  requirements  for  a 
civil  ofBce — for  which  the  Senate  has 
the  advice  and  consent  power — require 
three  things:  nomination,  conflrmation, 
and  oommissloning  Under  tlie  25Lh 
amendment,  when  the  President  nomi- 
nates a  Vice  President  the  language  of 
section  2  states  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  siiail  take  office  upon  conflrma- 
tion." Thus  there  is  no  requirement  for 
a  commissioning  which  seems  to 
strengthen  the  argument  that  the  Vice 
Presidency  Is  a  constitutional  office 
under  the  application  of  the  25tli  amend- 
ment, as  It  has  been  perceived  in  the 
body  of  the  Constitution. 

K'CmXOCH    AOAIMST    IOJITI.AND;     BXIX    ACULMST 

kajitlamd:    and    thx    laio    lcqai    tbnou 

CASXS 

Mr  President,  reference  tias  been  made 
to  the  1870  Legal  Tender  cases,  and 
also  to  McCulloch  against  Maryland,  and 
Bell  against  Maryland. 

The  1870  Legal  Tender  cases  dealt  with 
the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress, 
known  as  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  which 
made  Treasury'  notes  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  all  debts  Here  the  court  was 
dealing  with  a  power  given  to  Congress 
by  article  I.  section  8.  clause  5:  To  coin 
money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  .  .  ." 
and  to  the  necessary  and  proper  power 
given  to  Congress  under  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8.  clause  18: 

To  maXe  all  Law«  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  profjer  for  carrying  into  Execution  the 
foregoing  Powers  . 

The  language  quoted  as  authority  for 
rejecting  a  literal  reading  of  a  Constitu- 
tion clause  reads : 

.  .  .  that  when  Investigating  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
CoTutitution  upon  Crmffreas,  it  Is  Indispens- 
able to  keep  la  view  the  objects  for  which 
those  powers  were  granted  "  12  Wall  457  at 
531  (1871)  (emphasis  added  I 

The  powers  the  Court  were  speaking 
of  in  this  case  were  broad  grants  of  power 
to  Congress  to  regulate  the  value  of 
currency  and  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  dis- 
putes that  broad  functional  rules  of  con- 
struction must  be  applied  when  we  are 
dealing  with  broad  powers  granted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  But 
article  I.  section  6.  clause  2  is  not  such  a 
power — It  Is  not  a  grant  of  power.  It  Is 
a  prohibitive  clause. 

In  McCuUough  v.  Maryland  17  U.S.  316 
(1819)  the  language  cited  of  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  at  page  408  was  referring 
to  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish a  national  bank  under  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  clause.  As  was  the  csise 
in  the  Legal  Tender  case  the  concept  of 
functional  construction  Is  being  applied 
to  another  broad  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress under  article  I,  section  8,  clause  18. 
the  necessary  and  proper  clause. 

Bell  V.  Maryland,  378  U.S.  226  11964' 
was  a  case  Involving  an  Illegal  trespass 
act  In  Maryland  aimed  at  excluding 
blturks  from  places  of  public  accomoda- 
tion. Since  Maryland  had  since  abolished 
the  act  under  which  the  people  were  con- 
victed the  Supreme  Court  remanded  the 
case  to  the  State  court  without  reaching 
the  equal  protection  and  due  process 
clauses  of  the  14th  amendment.  However, 


the  language  quoted  by  Mr.  Hrusxa  of 
Mr.  Goldbergs  concurring  opinion  at 
page  288  is  directed  to  thoee  clauses. 

Mr.  Goldberg  was  aryuing  that  liie  in- 
tent of  the  framers  had  to  be  looked  to  In 
applying  the  14ih  amendment  to  si)eclflc 
ca^e.s — at  page  315 

Clauns  so  Lmp<jrtant  as  thoee  presented 
here  canxiot  be  dismissed  by  aasertlng  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  whUe  clearly 
addressed  to  Inns  and  pubUc  conveyances,  did 
net  ct)ntemplate  lunch  counters  and  soda 
fountain.-!  Institutions  such  as  these  serve 
eenptitially  the  same  needs  In  modem  life  as 
did  the  L-.nk«er>er  and  the  carrier  at  common 
Law  It  was  to  guard  against  narrow  con- 
ceptions that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ad- 
monished the  Court  never  to  forget  "that  it 
Is  a  coTutituticm  we  are  expounding 
McCullongh  v.  Maryland,  i  Wheat  316  at  407. 

I  concur  with  that  and  I  believe  that  no 
constitutional  law>'er  in  this  era  would 
deny  that  the  equal  protection  and  due 
process  clauses  of  the  14th  amendment 
must  be  given  a  functional  reading  to 
protect  individual  nghts  But  article  I. 
.section  6.  clause  2  is  not  such  a  clause 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  believe  that 
the  constitutional  bar  in  article  I,  section 
6  clause  2.  Is  abeolute  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  the  passage  of  remedial  leglsla- 
Uon.  namely.  8  2673  In  summary.  I  cite 
the  following  reasons 

First,  the  language  of  the  clause  Is 
clear  and  unambiguous:  hence,  the  rule 
of  statutory  construction  Is  to  give  effect 
to  the  Intent  of  the  Framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution a.s  evidenced  in  the  positive  and 
plain  words  suted  by  the  Framers. 

Second,  even  if  one  seeks  aid  In  the 
constitutional  debates  of  1787 — and  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
those  constitutional  debates — It  is  clear 
that  the  Framers  intended  the  clause  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  an  unscrupulous  Ex- 
ecutive who  might  seek  to  influence  the 
votes  of  a  member  of  the  legislative 
branch  in  return  for  appointment  to  ex- 
ecutive or  judicial  office. 

Third,  to  contend  that  pas.sage  of  spe- 
cial legislation,  lowering  the  salar>-  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  Its  original  level, 
complies  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  constitutional  clause.  Is  to  render  the 
constitutional  provision  absolutelj-  mean- 
ingless. The  pay  could  be  raised  again  by 
the  next  Congress — indeed,  even  during 
the  93d  Congress 

Mr  Saxbe  could  bo  appointed  Attorney 
General,  could  be  conflrmed,  and  could 
be  commi.ssloned.  let  us  say.  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  could  restore  the  salary  on  De- 
cember 2,  to  $60.000 — thus  retaining  the 
Inherent  evil,  disregarding  the  framers' 
intent,  and  making  a  mockery  out  of  the 
plain  language  of  the  clause.  It  cannot 
he  presumed  that  any  constitutional 
clause  was  intended  to  be  without  effect 

Fourth,  the  clause  was  a  compromise 
between  those  framers  who  wanted  com- 
plete dLsqualiflcailon  and  those  who 
wanted  none.  The  result  was  disqualifi- 
cation for  those  offices  which  had  been 
made  more  attractive — by  being  created 
or — by  having  their  pay  increased,  dur- 
ing a  Senator's,  or  Representative's 
term.  Now.  an  office  for  which  Congress 
has  once  voted  a  pay  Increase  has  been 
made  more  attractive  through  a  pay  in- 
crease even  if  Congress  passes  remedial 
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legislation  That  office  has  been  made 
more  attractive  by  a  pay  increase,  even 
though  the  pay  is  decreased,  by  legisla- 
tion such  as  S  2673.  to  its  original  level. 
The  reason  is  simply  that,  in  such  a 
case.  Congress  ls  Uiflmtely  more  likely 
to  revote  the  pay  increase  as  soon  as  a 
Senator's  disqualification  expires  than 
if  Congress  had  never  initially  voted  a 
pay  increase  for  the  office 

In  other  words.  Congress  is  more  likely 
to  increase  the  Attorney  General's  salary 
to  $60,000  when  Senator  Saxbe's  term 
expires  in  January  1975 — indeed,  if  not 
before — than  if  Congress  had  never 
voted  a  pay  increase  for  the  Office — 
especially.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  other 
Cabinet  officials  were  included  also  in 
the  1969  legislation  raising  their  salaries 
to  $60,000,  and  their  salaries  are  not  be- 
ing cut  back  to  $35,000  by  this  bill.  This 
bill  discriminates  only  against  the  Attor- 
ney General's  salar>' 

Fifth,  many  of  the  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  intended  to  be  "functional," 
and  they  are  subject  to  continuing  inter- 
pretation in  the  light  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances. Other  clauses  are  "mechan- 
ical"— not  subject  to  vfirying  interpre- 
tation. 

One  of  those  "mechanical  clauses"  is 
the  clause  which  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  "have  attained  to  the  age  of 
35  years.  "  Article  I.  section  6.  clause  2, 
is  a  "mechanical"  clause,  and  is,  there- 
fore, absolute. 

It  Is  not  like  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  It  is  not  like  article  I, 
section  8.  clause  18,  the  "necessary  and 
proper"  clause.  It  Is  not  like  all  those 
other  clauses  in  section  8,  article  I  of 
the  Constitution,  which  contain  amor- 
phous, shapeless,  undefined  powers  and 
which  must  be  constantly  reviewed  in 
the  light  of  changing  needs  and  chang- 
ing times  and  changing  circumstances. 
This  Is  a  "mechanical"  clause  like  that 
which  says  that  no  person  shall  be  a 
Senator  imless  he  must  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  30  years  It  is  a  "mechani- 
cal" clause.  It  does  not  need  new  Inter- 
pretation. So  let  us  not  confuse  a  "me- 
chanical" clause  with  a  "functional" 
clause — a  "literal "  clause  with  a  "pur- 
posive" clause 

Sixth,  no  Federal  court  ha.s  ruled  on 
the  clause  Hence,  there  is  no  legal  pre- 
cedent. Proponents  of  the  bill  say  that 
the  Philander  Knox  case  In  1909  is  pre- 
cedent for  this  legislation.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  day  after  Knox's  term  in 
the  Senate  ended.  Congress  restored  the 
salarj-  of  the  Secretarj'  of  State  to  the 
level  prior  to  the  remedial  legislation  that 
had  been  enacted  for  Knox's  benefit  The 
very  precedent  cited  by  the  proponents  of 
S.  2673  thus  .shows  that,  in  fact,  the 
remedial  legislation  enacted  was,  in 
reality,  special  legislation  intended  to 
benefit  Senator  Knox;  and  It  ought  to 
have  been  entitled  "a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Senator  Knox." 

The  restoring  of  the  salary  in  that  in- 
stance .shows  that  the  evil  intended  to  be 
avoided  by  the  framers  in  drafting  the 
clause,  was  not  avoided,  but  was.  in  fact, 
evaded.  Although  the  Knox  case  stands 
as  a  historical  and  legislative  precedent, 
it  was  never  tested  in  the  courts.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  said,  in  Powell  v.  Afc- 
Cormack   '1969), 


An  unconstitutional  action  .  .  .  taken  be- 
fore does  not  render  that  aams  action  any 
leas  unconstltuttonal  at  a  iat«r  data."  Ttie 
Supreme  Court  has  also  said  in  that  osm, 
"We  are  not  IncilZied  to  give  It*  [Congress] 
precedents  controlling  weight. 

Seventh,  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
amended,  overridden,  or  repealed  by 
legislation  adopted  by  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses.  The  passage  of  S.  2673  will 
delude  and  deceive  the  American  public 
by  pretending  that  a  constitutional  bar 
has  been  legitimately  and  constitution- 
ally removed  by  legislation.  Public  per- 
ception of  this  issue  is  important.  Many 
of  UB  have  been  saying  that  this  is  a  Na- 
tion of  laws,  not  of  men.  and  that  no 
man  is  above  the  law 

But  by  enacting  this  specisJ  legisla- 
tion, the  Congress  may  be  perceived  as 
attempting  to  place  one  of  Its  own  Mem- 
bers above  the  organic,  basic,  funda- 
mental law  of  this  NatioD  and,  by  so 
doing,  we  will  prove  to  the  people  what 
many  of  them  already  feel — that  we,  in 
Government,  will  manipulate  and  triv- 
ialize the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  when  it  suits  our  ends,  and  that  in 
reality,  we  conceive  this  to  be  a  Govern- 
ment of  men,  not  of  laws. 

Eighth,  even  if  passed,  this  legislation 
will  not  remove  the  constitutional  bar. 
The  constltutlonahty  of  the  appointment 
will  be  under  a  cloud  until  the  courts 
have  ruled  on  it.  In  the  meantime,  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Attorney  General 
could  conceivably  be  imder  a  cloud  The 
prospect  of  serious  problems  cannot  be 
avoided.  Various  statutes  impose  require- 
ments upon  the  Attorney  Generjd,  the 
performance  of  which  ccmld  possibly  be 
m validated  if  the  apr>ointment  were  suc- 
cessfully challenged  on  constitutional 
groimds  in  the  courts.  Some  aspects  of 
the  Watergate  investigation  conceiv- 
ably— I  say  conceivably;  I  do  not  say  that 
they  will,  but  conceivably — could  be 
thrown  into  question. 

Ninth,  during  the  Judiciarj-  Ccanmittee 
hearings  on  S  2673,  four  constitutional 
scholars  appeared  personally  before  the 
committee  and  gave  testimony.  Three  of 
these  stated  that  the  constitutional  bar 
could  not  be  waived  by  legislation.  They 
were  Prof.  Philip  Kuriand,  University  of 
Chicago,  College  of  Law:  Dean  William 
Lorensen.  West  Virginia  University,  Col- 
lege of  Law:  Prof.  WiUiam  Swindler. 
William  and  Mary  College,  School  of  Law. 

A  fourth  eminent  expert  in  constitu- 
tional law,  Paul  J.  Mishkin.  professor  of 
law.  University  of  California,  at  Berke- 
ley, indicated,  during  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings,  his  concern  regarding 
this  legislation  and  has  since  supplied 
the  committee  with  a  statement  saying 
that,  even  with  the  enactment  of  S.  2673. 
"the  appointment  would  still  be  of  dubi- 
ous constitutionality  and  open  to  serious 
attack  as  to  its  validity." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  also  received  a 
letter  from  Professor  Stephen  G.  Breyer 
of  Harvard  University  Law  School,  which 
indicates  that  although  he  has  not  re- 
searched the  subject,  It  is  his  opinion  that 
there  is  a  serious  question  involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Breyer's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Law  School  of  HABVAaD  Univijisitt, 
Cambridffe,  Mass.,  November  21,  1873. 
Senator  Robxst  C.  Bt&s, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  B.C. 

Deax  ScNATOa  Bykd  I  have  just  read  your 
interesting  analysis  of  the  Disqualification 
Clause  In  the  November  14th  Congrestional 
Record.  I  should  like  to  add  one  thought. 

WhUe  the  language  of  the  Clause  appears 
to  disqualify  Senator  Saxbe  (for  It  provides 
no  exception  for  remedial  legislation),  some 
will  argue  that  the  Clause  cannot  be  read  to 
mean  what  It  says,  for  such  a  reading  would 
further  no  conceivable  legislative  purpose. 
But,  this  is  not  sol  As  you  pyolnt  out,  the 
Clause  was  a  compromise  between  those  who 
wanted  complete  disqualification  and  thoee 
who  wanted  none;  the  result  was  disqualifi- 
cation for  those  offices  which  had  been  made 
more  attractive  i  by  being  created  or)  by 
having  their  pay  Increased,  during  the  Sena- 
tor's term.  Now  an  ofUce  for  which  Congress 
has  once  voted  a  pay  Increase  has  been  made 
more  attractive  through  a  pay  Increase  even 
If  Congress  passes  remedial  legislation  The 
reason  is  simply  that  in  such  a  case  Con- 
gress Is  Infinitely  more  likely  to  revote  the 
pay  Increase  as  soon  as  the  Senator's  dlsquall- 
flcatlon  expires  than  If  Congress  had  never 
voted  a  pay  increase  for  the  office.  In  other 
words.  Congress  Is  more  likely  to  increase 
the  Attorney  General's  salary  to  $60,CX)0  when 
Senator  Saxbe's  term  expiree  In  January 
1975  than  if  Congress  tiad  never  voted  a  pay 
Increase  for  the  office.  And.  there  seems  no 
way  that  the  present  Congress  could  disable 
the  future  Congress  from  voting  the  pay  In- 
crease Thus,  those  who  voted  for  the  com- 
promise while  wishing  for  a  complete  pro- 
hibition could  argue  that  their  objectives 
have  been  interfered  with  If  the  Senator  is 
allowed  to  take  office  during  bis  term:  they 
would  have  a  legitimate  claim  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Clause  should  be  t»ken  to 
mean  what  It  says. 

Whether  this  purpose  is  sufficiently  Impor- 
tant to  warrant  Interpertlng  ambiguous  lan- 
guage to  achieve  It  Is  not  the  Issue.  The 
existence  of  this  possible  purpose  simply 
strengthens  the  claim  of  thoee  who  argue 
that  unambiguous  language  should  not  be 
Ignored . 

I  do  not  offer  this  as  an  expert  opinion, 
for  I  have  not  researched  the  questloti.  None- 
theless, I  think  you  have  done  a  great  serv- 
ice to  raise  the  constitutional  issue  It  seems 
a  matter  better  raised  by  the  Senate  in 
advance  of  conflrmation  than  by  a  host  of 
defendants  challenging  the  Department's  au- 
thority in  later  (for  example,  antitrust) 
proceedings. 

Yours  faltlifiUly. 

Stiphtn  O.  Brnxm, 

Profestor  of  taw. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
one  constitutional  scholar.  Prof.  William 
Van  Alstyne,  EHike  University,  stated 
that  the  constitutional  bar  would  be  re- 
moved by  S.  2673. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr  Ervdj^ 
is  present  on  the  floor.  He  has  asked  me 
to  yield  to  him.  I  ask  the  Chair  at  this 
time  how  much  time  remains  under  my 
control  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  51  minutes. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  So,  I  have 
64  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  correct  his  statement: 
57  minutes  have  been  used. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  before  I  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
that  I  have  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
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which  I  shaU  offer.  I  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. Then  I  have  a  second  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer  and  which  I  shall 
move  to  table.  I  shall  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  that  amendment. 

Then.  1  am  sure  that  all  Senators  will 
want  a  final  rollcall  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage These  votes  will  take  a  total  of  30 
minutes.  15  minutes  to  each  side.  Now. 
how  much  time  will  I  then  have  remain- 
ing, something  like  40  minutes? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That 
would  leave  at  least  43  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  After  the  roU- 
call  votes  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
tune? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C   BYRD   Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  Uke  to  correct  hi*  earlier  state- 
ment. We  were  counting  two  roUoall 
votes  It  would  be  33  minutes. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYFID  Very  well.  I 
ask  unanimous  ccHvsent  that  5  minutes 
of  my  time  be  reserved  by  the  Chair  for 
the  explanation  of  the  first  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer,  that  1  minute  of  my 
time  be  reserved  by  the  Chair  for  the 
explanation  of  the  second  eunendment 
I  shall  offer,  and  that  15  minutes  of  my 
time  be  reserved  by  the  Chair  for  my  Qnal 
statement  just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  how 
much  time  that  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  that  would  be  some- 
thing between  20  and  30  minutes  We 
will  look  at  that  more  closely  as  we  go 
along. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  commend 
Che  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  on  making  one  of  the  most  per- 
suasive and  convincing  arguments  on  a 
constitutional  question  that  It  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  hear. 

In  his  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table."  Dr  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  made 
this  trenchant  observation; 

IM*  and  l&ngua((e  &r«  aUics  SAcred.  Homi- 
cide and  Torblcide — that  la.  violeat  treatmeat 
of  a  word  trXih  fatal  results  to  lU  lagltUnata 
meaning,  which  la  ita  Ufe — are  alike  for- 
bidden 

If  there  is  any  instrument  in  exist- 
ence OD  which  verblcide  should  not  be 
attempted.  It  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  so  because  every 
public  officer.  Federal  and  State,  includ- 
ing Senators  of  the  United  States,  has 
bound  himself  by  oath  of  afflrmatlon  to 
support  that  instrument.  And  one  does 
not  support  that  tnstnanent  when  he 
participates  In  verblcide  upon  Its  words. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution 
placed  these  words  In  article  I.  section 
6.  clause  2.  of  the  Constitution,  which 
read  as  follows: 


No  Senator  or  Bepresentative  shaU.  during 
the  rime  for  which  he  waa  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  clvU  Office  under  the  Author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  Emolumeats  whereof 
shall  have  been  encreaaed  during  such 
time:   .  .  . 

Those  words  are  so  plain  that  even 
he  who  runs  may  read  and  not  err  in 
so  doing. 

One  of  the  men  who  helped  t<3  write 
these  words  was  James  Madison.  James 
Madison  placed  their  meaning  beyond 
the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  in 
Federalist  Paper  No.  56. 

Here  is  what  James  Madison  said  these 
words  mean : 

The  Members  of  the  Congress  are  ren- 
dered Ineligible  to  any  clvU  offices  that  may 
be  created,  or  of  which  the  emoluments  may 
be  Increased  during  the  term  of  their  elec- 
tion. 

That  is  what  these  words  mean.  This 
explanation  of  these  words  was  written 
by  James  Madison  between  the  time 
that  these  words  were  placed  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  ratified.  And  his  plain  explanation 
was  written  by  James  Madison  in  his  ef- 
fort to  persuade  the  States  to  ratify  the 
Constitution.  Moreover,  the  explamatlon 
was  made  by  him  when  their  purpose 
was  as  clear  in  his  mind  as  the  words 
in  which  such  purpose  is  couched 

This  bill  pays  Uttle  credit  to  the  In- 
telligence of  the  men  who  wTote  the  Con- 
stitution. Who  were  those  men?  The  pre- 
siding officer  of  that  Convention  was 
George  Washington,  the  Father  of  our 
Country.  Among  the  members  of  that 
great  Convention  -vas  the  man  who  I 
think  was  the  wisest  of  all  meji  who 
have  ever  lived  on  the  North  .\merlcan 
continent.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  Convention  numbered  among  Its 
members  great  legal  and  hLstorlcal  schol- 
ars such  as  James  Wilson,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  James  Madison.  And  yet 
this  bill  and  the  proposed  appointment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
the  Office  of  Attorney  General,  for  which 
he  Is  clearly  ineligible  under  article  I, 
section  6.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution,  In 
effect  says,  "Although  George  Washing- 
ton. Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander 
Hsunilton.  James  Madison  and  James 
Wilson  and  the  other  wise  and  patriotic 
men  who  wrote  those  words  knew  the 
English  language  because  It  was  their 
mother  tongue,  they  did  not  mean  what 
they  said,  but,  on  the  contrary,  meant 
something  quite  different  from  what  they 
said." 

The  soundest  Interpreter  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall. 
He  made  manifest,  in  his  opinions  in 
Marbury  v  Madison.  1  Cranch  137  il75- 
180>  and  Oibbona  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheaton  1 
a88>.  the  landmarks  of  con.stltutlonal 
interpretation  He  said  in  substance.  In 
these  great  opinions,  that  there  are  three 
landmarks  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  which  are  as  follows 

First,  that  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
-stitutlon  are  designed  to  be  permanent; 

Second,  that  the  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  understood  to  mean  what 
they  say;  and 

Third,  that  the  Constitution  consti- 
tutes a  rule  for  the  Government  of  all 


public  officials.  Including  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  in  their  official  capacity. 

He  said,  in  Marbury  versus  Madison, 
by  way  of  answers  to  the  lawyers  who 
argued  that  the  Court  should  disregard 
wiiat  the  Constitution  says  about  the 
origmal  jurisdictiMi  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  the  Constitution  is  a  rule  for 
the  Government  of  the  official  conduct  of 
Judges,  and  that  If  judges  disregard  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  they  make  of 
that  instrument  a  solemn  mockery. 

Yet  it  Is  proposed  here,  by  this  bill  to- 
day, that  we  make  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  insofar  as  the  dls- 
qualiflcation  set  out  m  plain  words  in 
article  I.  section  6.  clause  2  Is  concerned, 
a  solemn  mockerj- 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  I  could  support 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  for  the  post  of 
Attorney  General.  I  have  taken  an  oath. 
however,  to  support  the  Constitution,  and 
I  believe  that  Chief  Justice  Thomas  M. 
Cooley  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michi- 
gan wsus  right  when  iie  made  this  state- 
ment, in  volume  1  at  page  153  of  the 
eighth  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  Con- 
stitutional Limitations: 

Whoever  derives  power  from  the  constitu- 
tion to  perform  any  public  function  is  dis- 
loyal to  that  Instrument,  and  groasly  dereUct 
la  duty.  U  he  does  that  which  he  is  not  rea- 
sonably satlafled  the  constitution  permits. 
Whether  the  power  be  legislative,  executive. 
<>r  judicial,  there  Is  manifest  disregard  of 
constitutional  and  moral  obligation  by  one 
who.  havlug  taken  an  oath  to  observe  that 
Instrument,  takes  part  In  an  action  which 
he  c&nnot  say  he  beUevee  to  be  no  violation 
of  Its  provisions. 

Hence,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  proposal 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be  made 
.\ttomey  General  with  the  provlslcms  of 
article  I.  .section  8.  clause  2 

One  of  the  most  profound  constitu- 
tional scholars  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  Philip  B.  Kurland  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  setting  forth  that  In  his  opin- 
ion Senator  Saxbe  is  InellRrible  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
as  long  as  the  term  for  which  he  has  been 
elected  lasts,  and  that  Congress  cannot 
.set  aside  that  constitutional  Ineligibility 
by  pas.sing  this  bill  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricx)rd. 
as  follows: 

Th«  UmvKaarTT  or  Chicago, 

Thx  Law  School. 
Chicago,  III..  November  14.  1873. 
Th>  CoMicrrm  om  the  JcrticiAaT, 
U.S.    Senate.    New    Senate    Office    flulJdiny, 

Washington.  D  C 
Attention:  Hon.  Tom  Hart 

OnrrLsttx's  In  response  to  your  Inquiry 
aa  to  whether  Senator  Baxbe  may  conatltu- 
tloruklly  b«  appointed  Attorney  General  dur- 
ing his  preaent  Senatorial  term,  my  answer 
le  that  he  cannot. 

The  Constitutional  provision  that  controls 
Is  explicit.  Article  I.  J  6,  ^  2  sUtes:  "No  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time 
for  which  he  was  elected,  be  app>olnted  to  any 
ClvU  Office  under  the  Authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  ah&ll  have  been  created,  or  the 
Ilmoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  in- 
cj eased  during  such  time  " 

There  to  no  doubt  that  during  Senator 
Saxbe'a  term  in  the  Senate   the  emoluments 


to  be  paid  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Civlted  States  have  been  Increaeed  by  Con- 
g.-eosloD*!  action.  His  appointment  would. 
ther«fo>re,  dlreotly  contravene  the  Constltu- 
tionai  mandate  as  contained  in  Article  I.  {  6. 
'  2. 

The  question  la  then  raised  whether.  If 
Congress  were  now  to  reduce  the  emoluments 
of  the  Attorney  General's  office  to  those 
vhlch  were  avalktble  to  him  before  the  legls- 
l-ition  that  caused  Senator  Sazbe's  dlsquall- 
fi.;stlon.  that  dlaquallfloatlon  would  be  elim- 
inated. My  anspwer  Is  tii&t  it  would  not. 

In  terms  of  the  letter  of  the  constitutional 
U:;guage,  the  office  to  which  Senator  Saxbe 
a  ould  be  appointed  would  still  be  one  vfhoae 
e:noluments  had  been  Increased— even 
though  subsequently  reduced — during  his 
Senatorial  term.  More  Important,  however, 
the  purpose  of  the  provtslon  Is  to  prevent 
Congress  from  a  special  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  one  of  Its  members.  Clearly  a  stat- 
ute reducing  the  salary  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  have  no  function  or  purpose  ex- 
cept to  qualify  a  particular  member  of  Con- 
gress for  an  office  for  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  qualify.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  proposed  legislation  to  reduce  the 
salary  of  the  Attorney  General  would  fly  di- 
rectly In  the  face  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
promulgation  of  Article  I,  ■■  2 

I  would  point  out,  also,  especially  to  those 
members  of  this  Committee  who  were  so  con- 
cerned that  the  constitutional  doubts  about 
the  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  by 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  DLstrtct 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
Jeopardize  the  validity  of  sill  Indictments  and 
all  convictions  secured  by  such  a  prosecutor, 
that  the  dangers  wltb  which  they  were  con- 
cerned would  be  nrultlplled  manifold  In  the 
case  of  an  Attorney  General  about  whose 
appointment  there  was  danger  of  constitu- 
tional Invalidity.  It  1b  the  Attorney  General 
who  has  control  over  all  those  Initiating  and 
prosecuting  all  federal  criminal  proceedings. 
If,  as  was  suggested,  the  Invalidity  of  an  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  prosecutor  would  viti- 
ate any  efforts  toward  indictment  and  con- 
viction. It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
same  deficiencies  would  exist  with  regard  to 
all  criminal  proeecutors  maintained  under 
the  Attorney  Generalship  of  Senator  Saxbe. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  Article  I,  I  6, 
*■  2.  has  been  violated  In  the  past.  I  submit, 
however,  that  earlier  constltiitlonal  viola- 
tions cannot  afford  a  predicate  for  further 
violations.  The  notion  that  a  cxinstltutlonal 
provision  can  be  repealed  by  being  violated  is 
too  pernicious  to  be  persuasive. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Philip  B.  Kitrland. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Here  is  what  Marshall 
said  In  Gibbons  against  Ogden: 

As  men  whose  intentions  require  no  con- 
cealment generally  employ  the  words  which 
most  directly  and  aptly  express  the  ideas 
they  Intend  to  convey,  the  enlightened  pa- 
triots who  framed  our  Constitution  and  the 
people  who  adopted  It  must  be  understood  to 
have  employed  words  In  their  natural  sense, 
and  to  have  Intended  what  they  have  said. 

This  quotation  appears  on  ptige  188 
of  9  Wheaton,  where  this  opinion  is 
recorded. 

Another  great  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  Interpretation  is 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Lake 
County  V  Collins.  130  U.S.  662  In  that 
case,  an  ingenious  argument  was  made 
by  lawTers  that  the  Supreme  Court  could 
hold  that  the  Constitution  meant  some- 
thing It  did  not  say.  instead  of  what  it 
did  say.  The  Supreme  Court  said  this: 

We  are  unable  to  adopt  the  constructive  In- 
terpolations ingeniously  offered  by  counsel 
for  defendant  In  error.  Why  not  assume  that 


the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  voted  It  into  existence,  meant  exactly 
what  It  says?  At  the  first  glance,  its  read- 
ing produces  no  Impression  of  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning.  It  seems  all  sufficiently  plain: 
and  In  such  case  there  is  a  well-settled  rule 
which  we  must  observe. 

The  object  of  construction,  applied  to  a 
constitution,  Is  to  give  effect  to  the  intent 
of  its  framers.  and  of  the  people  In  adopting 
It.  This  Intent  is  to  be  found  in  the  instru- 
ment Itself;  and  wiien  the  text  of  a  consti- 
tutional provision  la  not  ambiguous,  the 
courts.  In  giving  construction  thereto,  are  not 
at  liberty  to  search  for  Us  meaning  beyond 
the  Instrument 

I  could  multiply  manifold  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  which  lay 
dowTi  the  proposition  that  whai  the 
words  of  a  constitutional  provision  are 
plain,  they  must  be  interpreted  to  mean 
exactly  what  they  say. 

Justice  Holmes  said,  in  United  States  v. 
Brown.  206,  U.S.  240.  page  244: 

Whatever  the  consequence,  we  must  accept 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  words. 

Justice  Fuller  said,  in  Territory  of 
Hawaii  v.  Mankichi,  190  U.S.  197,  223: 
To  tamjjer  with  the  words  Is  to  eliminate 
them. 

Justice  Cardozo.  in  Woolford  Realty 
Co.  v.  Rose.  In  286  U.S.  319,  330,  said: 
Analysis  .  .  .  shows  that  there  Is  no  gap  be- 
tween what  they  wrote  and  what  In  reason 
they  must  have  meant. 

Justice    Douglas    said.    In    Singer   v. 
United  States.  323  U.S    338.  346: 
Whatever  the  reason,  words  mean  what  they 

say. 

What  Justice  Jackson  said  In  Adams 
V.  Maryland.  347  U.S.  379,  384  is  fully 
applicable  to  article  I,  section  6,  clause 
2,  of  the  Constitution : 
As  unambiguous  as  language  can  be. 

Justice  Holmes  said,  in  Boschen  v. 
Ward,  279  U.S.,  337,  339: 

There  Is  no  canon  against  using  common 
sense  in  construing  laws  as  saying  what  they 
obviously  mean. 

What  was  said  by  Justice  Frankfurter 
in  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  v.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  313  U.S.,  172,  191.  aptly 
describes  the  argument  of  the  proponent 
of  the  bill. 

A  bit  of  verbal  logic  from  which  the  mean- 
ing of  things  has  evaporated. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  to  oppose  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  fellow  Member  of  the 
Senate.  especiaUy  one  for  whom  I  have 
much  affection  and  mujh  admiration. 
But  the  reason  I  oppose-  this  bill  and  the 
reason  why  I  shall  o:jpose  confirmation 
of  Senator  Saxbe,  if  his  nomination  is 
sent  down  to  the  Senate  during  the  time 
for  which  he  has  been  elected  {is  a  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  is  that  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  Constitution  and  for  my 
oath  to  support  It. 

I  have  this  high  respect  and  this  fidel- 
ity to  the  Constitution  because  I  believe 
the  Constitution  is  America's  greatest 
treasure. 

This  is  so  because  It  confers  upon  all 
Americans  their  mast  precious  rights — 
their  right  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  their  right  to  constltutlonEd 
liberty. 

History  teaches  us  that  rights  once 


lost  are  seldom  regained.  Hence,  those 
of  us  who  love  the  Constitution  must  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  save  It. 

We  must  do  this  because  we  know  that 
a  great  Senator,  Daniel  Webster,  who 
also  loved  the  Constitution,  spoke  tragic 
truth  when  he  said  these  things  more 
than  a  century  ago : 

other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  dlsastrotis  wan  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  an- 
other generation  may  renew  It;  U  it  exhaust* 
our  treasury,  future  Industry  may  replen- 
ish It:  If  It  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields, 
still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow 
green  again,  and  npen  to  future  harvests. 

It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  Its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  val- 
ley. All  of  these  may  be  rebuUt. 

But  Who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government? 

Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned 
columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

Who  shall  frame  together  the  skUlful  archi- 
tecture which  unites  national  sovereignty 
with  State  Rights,  individual  security,  and 
public  prosperity^ 

No.  If  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Collsseum  and 
the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a 
mournful  and  melancholy  Immortality  Bit- 
terer tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them 
than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments 
of  Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the 
monuments  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw — the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional American  liberty 

Unpleasant  as  the  task  may  be  in  this 
particular  instance,  I  am  going  to  do 
what  I  can  to  support  the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional government.  Hence,  I  shall 
vote  Eigainst  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
the  confirmation  of  Senator  Saxbe  be- 
come his  ineligibility  for  appointment 
to  the  Office  of  Attorney  General  is  ex- 
pressly stated  In  the  Constitution  Itself. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  for 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  a  question  about  the  Powell 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  held  in  that 
case  that  the  qualifications  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
set  forth  in  express  terms  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  in  conse- 
quence the  House  of  Representatives  had 
no  power  to  vary  those  qualifications:  is 
that  not  so? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Since  Powell  possessed  the 
qualifications,  he  was  entitled  to  his  seat. 
Does  it  not  necessarily  follow  that  where 
a  disqualification  Is  set  forth  in  express 
terms  in  the  Constitution,  neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  can  remove  that 
disqualification  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  absolutely. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  very  much. 

AMXXDMKKT    NO      719 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  tmiendment  No.  719  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C  B^TUD  Mr.  Prealdent, 

I  uk  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  oi  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRKamiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  Id  the  Rec- 
ord 

The  text  ot  the  amendment  Is  as  foi- 
lows . 

AMXNDKBfT    NO.     Tl* 

On  p«ge  1.  t)etw««a  llaea  7  mnA  8.  Inaert 
the  roUowlog: 

"Sbc  a.  <•)  Any  peraon  aggrlavw]  by  an 
action  of  tbe  Attomay  Oeaeral  oiay  bring 
a  clTtl  action  In  tba  approprlat«  dlctrlct  court 
to  contest  Lb«  constitutionality  of  the  ap- 
pointment and  oontlQuanoa  In  offloa  of  tii« 
.attorney  0«n«ral  on  tb«  ground  tbat  ■ucb 
appointment  and  cocttnunacc  in  offlc*  la  in 
violation  of  artlcl*  I.  taction  0.  clauaa  a.  of 
tba  Constitution.  Tha  Unitad  Stataa  district 
courts  iball  hava  excluslva  Jurisdiction,  with- 
out regard  to  tbe  sum  or  value  of  tha  matter 
In  controversy,  to  determine  the  Talidlty  of 
such  appointment  and  conttnuanc*  in  oflloe- 

"(b)  Any  action  broutiht  under  this  seetloo 
shall  be  beard  and  datermlned  by  a  paiial  of 
three  judges  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3384  of  tlUe  38  United  States 
Coda  Any  appeal  from  tha  action  of  a  court 
convened  pursuant  to  such  action  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 

"(C)  Any  Judge  designated  to  bear  any  ac- 
tion brought  under  this  section  shall  causa 
such  action  to  be  in  every  way  expedited  ' 

On  page  1.  Une  8.  strike  out  "Sac  3"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "9mc.  3  ". 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYHD  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering, S  M73.  will  not  remedy  the 
constitutional  prohibition  which  serves  to 
bar  Senator  Saxbx  from  serving  as  At- 
torney General  until  the  completion  of 
his  term  on  January  3,  1975. 

I  recognize  that  others  feel  that  this 
remedial  legislation  would  effectively 
remove  the  constitutional  prohibition 
under  article  I.  section  6.  clause  2. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  in  the 
event  this  legislation  is  passed  and  Sena- 
tor Saxbc  Is  nominated  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  that  his  authority  will  prob- 
ably be  Judicially  challenged  on  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  such  a 
challenge  could  qulcltly  arise  upon  the 
Attorney  General's  signing  of  a  deporta- 
tion order  or  in  the  delegation  of  one  of 
his  powers  to  an  assistant,  such  as  the 
delegation  of  the  signing  of  wiretap 
orders  It  is  conceivable  that  a  challenge 
could  come  If  the  new  Attorney  General 
tried  to  circumscribe,  in  any  way.  the 
guidelines  once  again  in  the  Federal 
Register  governing  the  Jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  who 
remains  In  the  Justice  E)epartment  under 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Under  normal  procedure,  this  Utlga- 
Uon  could  take  as  long  as  a  year  or  more 
in  the  courts.  During  this  time,  some 
areas  of  activity,  and  even  some  prosecu- 
tions of  the  Justice  Department,  would 
be  placed  under  a  cloud,  for  example. 
Investigations  and  prosecutions  involved 
tn  the  area  of  organized  crime,  and  prose- 
cutions stemming  from  the  activities  of 
the  special  prosecutor's  force  Immigra- 
tion matters  could  also  conceivably  be 


placed  under  the  dark  shadow  caused  by 
the  possible  unconstitutlonahty  of  the 
Justice  Department's  chief  officer,  the 
Attorney  General. 

None  of  us  wants  this  to  happen.  It  Is 
possible  that  In  the  event  this  remedial 
legislation  is  passed  adiA  Senator  Sax  be 
is  confirmed  as  Attorney  General,  no  con- 
victions would  t)e  lost  and  no  investiga- 
tions would  be  stopped 

But  there  Is  little.  If  any,  doubt  that 
court  actions  *111  be  taxen  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  his  actions  as  At- 
torney General.  The  very  presence  of 
such  cases  in  the  courts  would  cast  a 
shadow  over  some  of  the  activities  of 
the  Justice  Department  unt.l  the  matter 
is  anally  resolved. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  S.  3673  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.  In  the  event  the  views  of  those 
who  do  not  share  my  feeling  on  the 
remedial  legislation  prevail  and  8.  2673 
is  passed — and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
pass  overwhelmingly — I  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
minimize  the  potential  harm  that  might 
accrue  if.  in  fact,  it  is  later  found  by 
the  courts  that  Senator  Saxbx  is  consti- 
tuuonally  ineligible  for  the  po«t  of  At- 
torney General. 

My  amendment  would  Insure  that  the 
judicial  examination  would  come  soon 
and  that  It  would  be  exj^edltlously  han- 
dled by  the  courts,  so  that  the  possibility 
of  daoiage  to  court  cases  and  other  ac- 
tions would  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  amendment  provides  that  "any 
person  aggrieved"  by  an  action  of  the 
Attorney  General  may  challenge  his  ap- 
pointment In  a  three-judge  Federal  dis- 
trict court  with  direct  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  choice  of  "any  person 
aggrieved"  was  designed  to  confer  stand- 
ing upon  a  broad  range  of  Individuals 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  while 
Congress  may  not  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
Federal  courts  to  render  advisory  opin- 
ions or  to  entertain  "friendly"  suits, 
■where  a  dispute  is  otherwise  justiciable, 
the  question  whether  the  litigant  is  a 
■proper  party  to  request  an  adjudication 
of  a  peirticular  Issue" — Is  one  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  determine."  Sierra 
Club  V  Aforfcm,  405  U5  727,  732  n.  3 
*  1»72> .  In  view  of  the  breadth  with  which 
the  Court  Interpreted  the  same  phrase  in 
Trafficante  v.  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co  . 
409  US  206  a972' ,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
by  this  language  we  can  Insiire  that  an 
appropriate  party  wUl  almost  immedi- 
ately go  into  court  with  a  challenge. 

The  US.  District  Court*  would  have 
Jurtsdictlon  over  such  a  case  without  re- 
gard to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter 
In  controversy  and  the  action  would  be 
heard  In  the  appropriate  district  court  by 
a  three-Judge  panel  tn  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28 
of  the  United  Steles  Code  Any  appeal 
from  the  district  court  would  go  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Any  judge  hearing 
such  cases  is  directed  to  cause  the  action 
to  be  expedited  in  every  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
Senate  has  recently  approved  unani- 
mously two  bills,  S.  271  and  8  663. 
which  abolish  general  requirements  for 
special  three-judge  courts  in  certain  cat- 


egories of  cases  However,  .section  3  nf 
S.  271  provides  that  a  three-judge  cou.-^t 
would  continue  to  be  convened  when  re- 
quired by  a  special  act  of  Congress  I 
believe  the  situation  here  Ls  of  such  over- 
riding iniporuance  that  a  tiiret'-judge 
court  is  appropnaU;  It  is  unilkely  that 
very  raan,v  would  be  convened  before  this 
matter  would  be  tested  Ln  the  Supreme 
Court  and.  thus,  I  do  not  con.sider  pro- 
viding for  a  special  three-Judge  court 
here  to  be  IncoiisLstent  with  the  recent 
action  of  the  Senate 

My  amendment  does  not  solve  the  con- 
stitutional problems  that  may  confront 
Senator  Saxbk  if  this  remedial  legisla- 
tion is  passed  aiid  h«  Ls  confirmed  as 
Attorney  General 

It  would,  however,  serve  two  valuable 
purposes.  First,  it  would  Indicate  that 
the  Congress  is  not  attempting  to  de- 
ceive the  American  people  into  t)ellevlng 
that  the  constitutional  prohibition  had 
finally  been  resolved  It  would  not  have 
been  resolved— that  Is  a  matter  for  the 
courts  and  not  the  Congress  to  decide. 
By  adding  my  Bimendment  providing  for 
a  quick  court  test  the  Congress  would  be 
acknowledging  this  fact  and  would  not 
be  seen  in  the  future  as  attempting  to 
avoid  the  Constitution  by  wlnlting  at  it 
with  legislation,  that  in  and  by  itself 
could  not  finally  determine  the  Issue. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  avoid 
the  harmful  consequences  of  protrsurted 
court  proceedings  chaiienging  the  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  on  con- 
stitutional grounds 

While  I  feel  strongly  that  this  reme- 
dial legislation  will  not  do  what  it  is 
designed  to  do  and  I  will  vote  against 
It  for  that  reason.  I  hope  Senators 
on  tx)th  sides  of  this  issue  will  recognize 
the  Senates  duty  to  provide  for  a  speedy 
resolution  of  this  Issue  in  the  courts  in 
the  event  the  legislation  is  enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  yield. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  owes  a  great  debt  to  Senator 
Robert  Byrd  for  bringing  the  constitu- 
tional problems  of  this  legislation  to  our 
attentlon.  His  excellent  memorandum 
fairly  and  clearly  lays  out  the  consti- 
tutional history  for  ail  of  us.  His  efforts 
are  making  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
carry  out  Its  role  as  an  Interpreter  of 
the  meanine  of  the  Constitution, 

It  was  only  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance that  I  came  to  a  conclusion  differ- 
ent from  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  for  whom  I  have 
very  great  respect,  and  whose  leader- 
ship I  follow  on  many  matters — but  I 
did. 

It  Is  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
too.  that  I  follow  on  the  floor  and  dif- 
fer with  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
constitutionalist,     the     Senator     from 
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North  Carolina  (Mr  Ervin'.  for  whom 
I  al,s<)  have  profound  resp>ect  and  regard, 
and  with  whom  I  al.so  am  most  reluc- 
Unt  to  differ — but  I  do 

It  !.>;  ironic  that  if  the  Constitution  is 
Kiven  a  strict  Interpretation — as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  repeatedly  has  insisted  it 
.shoutd  be  given — we  would  t>e  constitu- 
tionally compelled  to  vote  against  the 
iK^ndlng  bill  and  to  reject  the  man  the 
President  ha.s  chosen  to  be  his  Attor- 
ney General 

For  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  a  strict, 
literal  mterpretation  of  article  I,  section 
6.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  would 
clearly  disqualify  Senator  Saxbe  from  be- 
coming Attorney  General  And  no  legis- 
lation short  of  a  con.^titutional  amend- 
ment could  change  matters. 

It  Is  also  ironic — sadly  ironic — that  an 
administration  that  has  been  con- 
sistently plagued  by — among  other 
things — last-minute  revelations  on  the 
background  and  qualifications  of  many 
of  its  executive  and  judicial  nominees, 
has  once  again  confronted  the  Nation 
with  an  unnecessary  Issue 

Irony  of  all  ironies-  the  administra- 
tion has  either  done  an  inexcusably  slop- 
py Job  of  research  on  a  simple,  ob- 
vious point  of  constitutional  law  affect- 
ing, of  all  executive  posts,  the  President's 
nominee  for  Attorney  General — or  it  de- 
liberately chose  not  to  Inform  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  of  the 
constitutional  problem  it  created  by  nom- 
Inatmg  Senator  Saxbk. 

But  now  is  not  the  time  to  rub  the 
administration's  nose  in  its  folly.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  point  the  finger  at  how 
incredibly  Inept  this  administration  can 
be,  but  rather  to  save  it — and  the  Na- 
tion— from  the  conservancy  of  Its  latest 
Ineptitude, 

Now  more  than  ever — and  in  the  of- 
fice of  Attorney  General  more  than  any- 
where— we  need  to  demonstrate  again 
the  strength,  the  breadth,  the  dynamism 
of  our  Constitution, 

The  Constitution  is  bigger,  stronger 
than  any  narrow  adminLstratlve  blunder. 
It  was  designed  to  expand  with  our  ex- 
panding Nation  and  to  meet  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  radically  changing  times.  And  it 
was  written  to  aUow  for  the  frailties  of 
man  while  giving  him  a  vehicle  for  self- 
government  that  would  enable  him  to 
realize  the  full  potentials  of  his  better 
nature. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  the  Intent  of  the 
pending  bill,  it  seems  to  me.  fundamen- 
tally fulfills  the  Intent — If  not  the  pre- 
cise language — of  the  Founding  Fathers 
in  this  matter. 

And  it  fully  protects  us,  I  believe 
against  the  evil  of  rewarding  self-serv- 
ing officeholders  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  sought  to  protect  us  against. 

No  one  can  challeiiRe — no  one,  I  be- 
lieve, does  challenge — Senator  Saxbe's 
honesty,  integrity,  or  motives  when  he 
voted  nearly  5  years  ago  for  a  bill  that 
Increased  the  salary  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, among  many  others. 

Who  would  have  believed  then  that  we 
would  have  four,  going  on  five.  Attorneys 
General  In  the  Interim?  Who  would  have 
believed  vacancies  would  have  occurred 
not  only  with  the  frequency  but  under 


the  circumstances  that  they  did?  Who. 
lor  a  moment,  believed  then  that  Bill 
Saxbe  would  be  presented  to  us  5  years 
later  as  President  Nixons  choice  for  At- 
torney General? 

Not  I.  And  certainly  not  Blll  Saxbe. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  yield. 

Mr  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  1 
think  he  has  made  a  very  fine  argument. 

I  have  heard  some  of  tlie  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  felt  compelled 
to  consult  the  Scriptures  for  guidance  in 
thi.s  matter,  and  I  found  some  help.  It  is 
fom.d  in  Corinthians,  chapter  3,  verse  6. 
I  quote  the  last  line: 

.  .  .  the  letter  kUleth.  but  the  spirit  glveth 
life. 

I  wish  to  give  thanks  to  Reverend 
Blakeman,  who  is  our  chaplain  for  the 
day,  for  helping  me  find  this  guidance. 

I  am  convinced  that  what  Ls  involved 
here  is  a  situation  in  which  the  Consti- 
tution Intended  that  a  person  should  not 
be  in  a  position  to  vote  a  big  pay  rai.se 
for  a  job  and  then  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  that  pay  raise.  When  the  pay  is  put 
back  to  what  it  was,  then  he  will  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  pay  raise  for 
which  he  might  have  voted  E^•eryone 
knows  that  when  Mr,  Saxbe  -v'oted  on 
that  pay  raise,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  think  that  he  might  ever  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it. 

So  It  .seems  to  me  that  what  Is  being 
proposed  here  clearly  follows  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  in  mind.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing.  But  to  vote  down  and  deny 
a  good  man  the  opportunity  to  serve  his 
Nation  where  he  may  be  in  a  position 
to  -serve  best  would  seem  particularly 
Inappropriate  by  applying  the  strict 
words  themselves  and  completely  ignor- 
ing the  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  those 
words.  That  l>eing  the  case.  I  think  that 
if  we  l(X)k  to  the  spirit,  the  intention. 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  rather  than 
to  the  strict  letter  of  it,  we  will  come  up 
with  a  more  correct  conclusion  as  to 
the  best  solution  of  this  problem. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  made  a  very 
fine  statement. 

Mr  CRANSTON,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  totally.  I  thank  him  for  his 
contribution. 

I  consulted  and  read  the  Constitution 
and  the  Federalist  Papers,  and  I  con- 
sulted attorneys.  I  did  not  think  of 
reading  the  Bible  or  consulting  the  Sen- 
ate Chaplain,  and  I  admire  the  Senator 
from  Lom.siana  for  hLs  thoroughness  and 
versatility. 

Mr  LONG.  My  father  instructed  me 
that  the  Bible  was  the  source  of  most 
statute  law.  and  I  think  it  could  serve 
us  In  good  stead  today. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FONG.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  California, 
I  wish  to  commend  him  for  his  wisdom  in 
being  on  the  right  side  of  the  issue  so 
far  as  this  blll  Is  concerned.  However,  I 
feel  that  I  should  make  an  attempt  to 


keep  the  record  straight,  in  light  of  his 
very  harsh  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion for  selecting  Senator  Saxbe 

I  beUeve  the  record  wUl  bear  out  that 
the  administration  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  this  problem;  it  was  not 
the  other  way  around.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  administration  has  not  formally 
nominated  Senator  Saxbe  precisely  be- 
cause it  was  aware  of  the  problem,  and 
the  administration  asked  Congress  to 
consider  and  enact  this  legislation. 

Obviously,  the  President  thinks  Sen- 
ator Saxbe  is  well  qualified  and  that  he 
can  be  qualified  for  the  nomination  by 
the  enactment  of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  CR.ANSTON  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  FONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  address  myself  brief- 
ly to  the  amendment  to  S.  2673  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  West  "Virginia  (Mr, 
Robert  C.  Byfd' 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment; and  il  it  IS  put  to  a  vote,  I  will 
vote  in  favor  of  it.  As  modified  it  is  in 
good  form  and  has  a  laudable  objective. 

I  am,  however,  of  the  belief  that  it 
creates  no  new  standing  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Present  practices  and  procedures 
are  sufficient  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
the  amendment  and  will  in  no  way  t>e 
adversely  affected  by  it 

Nevertheless  the  obvious  intent  of  the 
amendment  to  expedite  a  court  test  of 
the  validity  of  the  Saxbe  nomination 
and  confirmation,  is  praiseworthy. 

To  the  extent  that  it  might  achieve 
an  expedited  procedure  for  such  a  test 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  good 
If  it  has  no  bearing  on  purpose,  no  harm 
will  be  done  It  would  be  merely  surplus- 
age if  existing  practice  and  procedures 
for  such  a  court  test  are  ample  as  I  be- 
lieve they  are. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  nec- 
essity of  this  amendment,  a  court  test 
should  be  welcomed  in  my  Judgment. 
Any  uncertainty  as  to  future  instances 
of  this  kind  would  be  obviated  thereby. 

However,  in  the  interim  and  between 
the  confirmation  of  Senator  Saxbe  and 
the  rendering  of  the  court  decision, 
should  such  decision  be  unfavorable  there 
is  very  small  hazard  of  any  undesirable 
effects. 

This  is  because  the  impact  of  an  un- 
favorable decision  would  be  visited  on  a 
very  small  number  of  cases  involving 
only  nondelegable  functions  of  the  At- 
torney Gtenera!  Moreover,  even  as  to  that 
small  number,  no  untoward  result  will 
occur  since  the  de  facto  officer  doctrine 
would  be  sufficient  to  validate  any  such 
actions  performed  during  that  interval. 

This  conclusion  is  reached  becarsc  it 
would  appear  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  the  statutory  authority  to  dele- 
gate all  the  powers  and  functions  vested 
in  him. 

This  is  the  normal  interpretation  of  a 
statute  simply  placing  powers  In  the 
Attorney  General — 28  US.C  510  Any 
limitations  on  that  power  therefore  must 
be  express:  for  example,  a  statute  au- 
thorizing exercise  of  powers  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  one  or  more  named 
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additional  ofDcers.  or  follow  from  neces- 
sary Inescapable  implication. 

Most  functiona  visited  by  statute  In 
the  Attorney  General  have  been  dele- 
gated to  other  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

With  regard  to  clvU  and  criminal  liti- 
gation, in  most  instances,  the  function 
of  approving  complaints  or  Indictments 
has  been  delegated  to  an  AsslAt&nt  Attor- 
ney General. 

At  present,  complaints  in  dvtl  actions 
in  the  civil  rights  and  antitrust  fields 
are  signed  by  the  Attorney  General 
However,  with  regard  to  antltnist  cases, 
there  is  no  statutory  requirement  that 
the  Attorney  General  himself  sign  com- 
plaints. In  other  words,  this  custom  could 
be  altered  by  action  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice 

There  are  several  pertinent  clvU  rights 
statues.  Of  these,  only  two  appear  to  re- 
quire the  express  approval  of  cases  by  the 
Attorney  General  or.  In  his  absence,  the 
Acting  Attorney  General.  The  two  stat- 
utes are  titles  n  and  vm  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  dealing  respectively 
with  public  accommodations  '42  DSC. 
200a-5 )  and  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity '42  use.  2000e-«ta) ) . 

The  other  pertinent  civil  rights  stat- 
utes are  such  that  there  is  no  statutory 
bar  to  the  delegation  of  the  function  of 
approving  civil  actions.  Examples  are  the 
sututes  regarding  public  education,  pub- 
lic facilities  and  intervention  In  private 
ClvU  rights  stilts. 

Regarding  criminal  prosecutions  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  there  Is  no  statutory 
requirement  that  indictments  be  signed 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

Under  18  US C.  245.  which  deals  with 
prosecution  for  Interference  with  fed- 
erally-protected rights,  any  prosecution 
must  be  btised  upon  a  written  certifica- 
tion "of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  Oenersil"  and  there  is  an 
express  prohibition  against  further  dele- 
gation of  that  fxmctlon.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  delegation  to  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Is  expressly 
permitted. 

With  respect  to  court-authorized  In- 
terceptions of  wire  or  oral  communlcft' 
tlons.  18  use  2516(1)  provides  that  an 
application  must  be  authorized  by — 

Tbe  Attorney  Oeneral.  or  %nj  AMlst&nt  At- 
torney a«neral  speclflcaUy  deslgnAtad  by  tlM 
Attorney  Oener&l  . 

However,  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
has  just  recently  specifically  delegated 
this  authority  to  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Criminal  Division. 

Thus,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
problem  addressed  by  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Btrd  Is  Indeed  a  very  narrow 
one.  Moreover.  It  Is  my  view  that  even  in 
these  limited  Instances  the  de  facto  offi- 
cer doctrine  would  validate  the  Attorney 
General's  action.  See  United  States  v. 
Royer.  268  US  394.  397  ( 1925) ;  Norton  v. 
Shelby  County.  118  US.  426.  441-442, 
444-445  '  18861  ;  see  also.  Lemon  v  Kurz- 
man.  411  US    192.  197-198  tl973> 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■i^nt  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  a 
memorandum  related  to  the  practical 
difflciilties  to  be  expected  regarding  this 
appointment,  and  particularly  the  cita- 
tion of  cases  which  document  the  de 
facto  officer  doctrine. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobd. 
as  follows : 

\i.*UO»AttOVtt 

Re  Why  «  court  decuton  ruling  Senator 
S«zb«'s  appointment  ma  Attorney  0«n«r»l 
unoocstltutlozuU  would  cr«»te  fever  pr«c- 
tlcml  dlfflcultles  tb»n  a  comparable  court 
decision  ruling  tbe  eetAbllatuxwnt  of  an 
Independent  SpecL&i  Proaeoutor  uncon- 
stitutional 

Aa  the  attached  Memorandum  indicates 
there  are  relatively  few  nondelegable  func- 
tions that  must  b«  performed  by  the  Attor- 
ney a«neral  and  thus  would  be  open  to  at- 
tack If  Sazbe'a  appointment  was  deemed  un- 
constitutional Delegations  occurring  prior 
to  Sazbe'B  appointment  could  not  be  chal- 
lenged with  any  likelihood  of  success.  In  the 
case  of  the  Special  Proeecutor.  however,  be  or 
his  delegates  would  be  required  to  sign  in- 
dictments and  subpoenas  In  carrying  out 
their  duties  and  all  such  acta  could  be  chal- 
lenged If  the  establishment  of  the  Special 
Proeecutor  was  held  unconstitutional. 

The  case  law  also  Indicates  that  IX  Saxbe's 
appointment  was  ultimately  deemed  uncon- 
stitutional, none  of  his  prior  acts  would  be 
rendered  null  and  void  thereby.  In  Norton 
V.  Shelby  County.  118  VB.  435  (IBM),  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  acts  of  looU 
commissioners  In  signing  local  bond  Issues 
had  no  validity  in  law  because  the  act  that 
created  their  office  was  unconstitutional.  Tbe 
Court  r«€Moned  that  there  could  be  no  cl« 
facto  officers  when  the  office  they  attempted 
to  flU  was  a  legal  nullity.  118  VB  at  441  How- 
ever, the  Court  set  forth  the  doctrine  giving 
validity  to  the  acts  of  officers  de  facto  that 
seems  clearly  to  cover  the  case  of  Saxbe  If 
his  appointment  were  ultimately  held  un- 
oonstltutlonal.  The  Supreme  Court  wrote  (at 
441 -t43.  444-445)  ; 

"The  doctrine  which  gives  validity  to  acts 
of  officers  de  facto,  whatever  defects  there 
may  be  in  tbe  legality  of  their  appointment 
or  election,  is  founded  upon  coosideratloQs 
of  policy  and  necessity,  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  and  Individuals  whose  interests 
may  be  affected  thereby.  Offices  are  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  private  par- 
ties are  not  permitted  to  inquire  Into  the 
title  of  persons  clothed  with  the  evidence  of 
such  offices  and  in  apparent  poanesslon  of 
their  powers  and  functions.  For  the  good 
order  and  peace  of  society  their  authority  Is 
to  be  respected  and  obeyed  until  In  some 
regular  mode  prescribed  by  i«w  their  title 
Is  investigated  and  determined  It  Is  mani- 
fest that  endless  confxislon  wotUd  result  If 
in  every  proceeding  before  such  officers  their 
title  could  be  caUed  in  quwrtion 

"Where  an  office  exists  under  the  law.  It 
mattem  not  how  the  appointment  of  the  In- 
cumbent Is  made,  so  far  as  ths  vaUdlty  of  his 
acts  are  concerned.  It  Is  enough  that  he  Is 
r;,)rhed  with  the  insignia  of  the  office,  and 
exercises  Its  powers  and  functions." 

See  also.  United  State*  v  Royer,  2M  VS. 
394  397  (192S).  Although  these  statements 
concerning  de  facto  officers  were  dicta  in 
S^'Tton,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  disap- 
proved of  them  since  On  tbe  other  hand,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  Norton  is  not 
to  be  read  as  a  requirement  that  all  un- 
consututlonal  acts  be  rendered  wholly  nuga- 
tory See.  Lemon  v.  Kuriman.  411  VB.  103, 
198  (1973):  Chicot  County  Ditt  v.  Baxter 
State  Bank,  306  VB  371.  374  (1940)  In 
Chicot  County,  the  Supreme  Court  concluded 
that  the  retroactive  effects  to  be  given  to  a 
ruling  that  certain  acts  were  uncocstltu- 
tlonal  are  not  uniform  but  must  be  consid- 
ered "with  respect  to  ptutleular  relations. 
Individual  and  corporate,  and  particular  con- 
duct, private  and  official."  308  VB.  at  374  In 
that  case,  the  Court  concluded  that  one  of  its 
decisions  should  not  be  given  absolute  retro- 
active effect. 

In  Lemon,  rupra,  the  Court  upheld  the  de- 
cision  of   a   lower   oourt   judge    permitting 


Pennsylvania  to  reimburse  nonpublic  sec- 
tarian schools  for  secular  educational  serv- 
ices performed  prior  to  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision declaring  that  relmburaemeni  uncoij- 
stttutlonal  under  the  Establishment  Clause 
Ths  Court  noted  that  it  had  approved  non- 
retroactive relief  In  civil  litigation  relating 
to  tbe  validity  of  municipal  financing 
founded  upon  electoral  procedures  later  de- 
clared unoonstltutloual  and  to  the  vaUdlty 
of  elections  for  local  officials  held  under  pos- 
sibly dlscrUnlnatory  voting  laws  411  VB  at 
107-198  Stating  that  a  baiancliig  test  baeied 
upon  pracucai  realities  and  neceasltles 
should  be  used  in  determ.imng  retroactivity 
In  equity  suits,  the  Court  forcefully  con- 
cluded the  government  officials  should  not 
have  to  "stay  their  hands"  until  new  pro- 
grams were  "ratified"  Ijy  federal  courts,  or 
risk  draoonlan,  retrospective  decrees.  411  VB. 
at  307-208 

In  light  of  the  case  law  on  the  Issue.  It 
seems  very  unlikely  that  a  court,  weighing 
competing  private  and  public  Interests, 
would  hold  Invalid  any  of  Saxbe's  actions 
as  Attorney  General  if  It  were  later  deter- 
mined that  bis  appointment  were  uncon- 
stitutional. On  the  other  hand.  Norton  sug- 
gests that  If  the  entire  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  Special  Proeecutor  were  un- 
constitutional then  the  Special  Proeecutor 
could  not  be  deemed  a  de  facto  officer,  thus 
rendering  all  of  his  acts  null  and  void. 

CONCLUSION 

As  a  practical  matter.  Saxbe's  appoint- 
ment as  Attorney  Oeneral,  If  subsequently 
declared  unconstitutional,  would  create 
fewer  problems  than  an  unconstitutional 
establishment  .f  a  Special  Prosecutor  be- 
cause the  latter  woiUd  of  necessity  perform 
more  slgnlHcant  acts  open  to  legal  challenge 
than  the  former.  Additionally,  the  case  law 
Indicates  that  the  actions  of  Saxbe  as  At- 
torney Oeneral  probably  would  not  be  held 
Invalid  ab  initio  if  his  appointment  were 
deemed  unconstitutional  In  contrast,  there 
Is  a  greater  likelihood  that  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor's actions  would  be  held  Invalid  If 
the  Act  creatlHK  his  poeltlon  were  held  un- 
constitutional Finally,  a  CDurt  Is  much  less 
likely  to  rule  Saxbe's  appointment  uncon- 
stitutional If  3.  2073  la  enacted  than  It  is 
to  rule  that  various  bills  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Prt)secutor  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice opposes  are  unconstitutional  First, 
there  exists  statutory  precedent  for  the 
Saxbe  appointment  pursuant  to  enactment 
of  8  2873.  whereas  no  such  precedent  exists 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Proeecu- 
tor free  from  the  EStecutlve's  control  Second. 
the  ptirpose  of  the  InellglbUlty  Clause  la 
clearly  met  If  Saxbe  is  appointed  after  en- 
actment of  S  2673,  whereas  esUbltshment 
of  an  independent  Special  Prosecutor  would 
violate  the  purpose  of  the  constitutional 
separation  of  powers  doctrine 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  general  comments  on  the  bill  It- 
self. This  bill  will  be  effective  to  confirm 
the  eligibility  of  the  contemplated  nomi- 
nation of  Senator  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney 
General.  The  present  obstacle  was  en- 
acted by  Congress,  namely,  the  lncrea.se 
in  the  emoluments  for  the  office  of  the 
Attorney  General,  which  were  approved 
in  1969  Since  Congre-ss  enacted  and 
created  that  obstacle.  Congress  can  re- 
move that  obstacle. 

A  review  of  the  hl.story  of  the  constitu- 
tional debate.s  reveal.s  that  the  framers 
were  concerned  with  guarding  against 
possible  corruption  of  the  appointive 
process,  by  permitting  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  receive  the  benefit  or  fruit  of  a 
new  office  c.-eated  or  an  increase  In 
emolument  in  an  existing  office  which 
was  effected  during  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected.  The  framers  also  clearly 
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were  concerned  that  the  clause  be  not  so 
broad  as  to  prevent  Members  of  Congress 
from  assuming  appointive  office.  Recog- 
nizing that  such  appointments  could 
bring  much  experience  and  knowledge  to 
appointive  office,  the  framers  also  in- 
itTided  the  clause  to  Insure  the  avallabll- 
\i\  of  Members  of  Congress  for  other  po- 
.aons  in  Federal  public  service.  A  re- 
,;nctlve  reading  of  the  eligibility  clause 
Ignores  this  latter  avowed  objective  of 
the  framers. 

Senator  Saxbi,  after  enactment  of  S. 
:H73.  will  not  receive  any  benefit,  profit 
(ir  gain  from  any  increased  emolument 
\  iiich  was  enacted  during  his  term  In 
office.  Therefore,  there  will  be  full 
a<  hievement  of  the  purposes  of  that  con- 
'-titutlonal  clause. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  the  words 
•ased  in  the  Constitution  in  the  eligibil- 
ity clause  are  used  In  their  natural, 
usual,  and  ordinary  meaning,  and  that 
their  meaning  Is  clear.  We  are  told  that 
a  literal  reading  of  the  words  themselves 
preclude  nomination  notwithstanding 
the  language  of  S.  2673.  The  principles 
of  constltuUonxU  construction,  however, 
are  contrary  to  this  narrow,  literal  ap- 
proach. As  has  been  the  rule  ever  since 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall's  time,  we 
look  not  only  at  the  words  but  we  sdso 
look  at  the  intent  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  when  they  made  their 
composition  of  the  language  to  deter- 
mine its  meaning. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  FONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  a  number 
of  instances  where  the  intention  of  the 
framers  has  been  examined  In  addition 
to  the  word.s  of  the  document  that  I  can 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  im- 
mediately The.se  examples  are  typical  of 
only  a  small  fraction  of  similar  instances 
where  the  nonllteral  approach  to  con- 
stitutional construction  is  utilized  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

One  of  the  most  well-known  examples 
Is  the  fifth  amendment  protection 
agEilnst  self-incrimination.  The  language 
of  the  Constitution  states  that  no  person 
shall  be  compelled  In  any  "criminal  case" 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself.  Yet  the 
Supreme  Court  has  extended  that  to  in- 
clude civil  proceedings,  congressional 
hearings,  and  even  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. This  is  only  one  of  many  ex- 
amples. 

Mr.  President  my  time  is  running  out. 
I  therefore  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  documen- 
tation of  similar  cases  Etnd  Supreme 
Court  discussions  of  constitutional  con- 
struction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRINCIFLCS  of  CONSTITtTTIONAL  CONSTRUCTION 

High  relevance  of  the  Constitutional  his- 
tory, especially  as  contained  In  Debates  of 
the  Federal  Convention,  Is  apparent  In  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Supreme  Court 
Opinion  In  1964  in  the  case  of  Bell  v.  Mary- 
land, 378  US  226,  with  Mr  Justice  Goldberg 
concurring: 

"Our  sworn  duty  to  construe  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  .  .    that  we  read  it  to  effectuate 


the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Framers.  We 
must,  therefore,  consider  the  history  and  cir- 
cumstances Indicating  what  the  (provisions 
In  question)  were  In  fact  designed  to 
achieve." 

T'he  difficulty  with  a  literal  construction  of 
the  Ineligibility  Clause  Is  that  such  a  reading 
assumes  that  the  Constitution  was  written 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  detailed  statute. 
This  narrow  a^^roach  la  refuted  by  a  review 
of  a  few  of  the  many  Supreme  Court  rulings 
which  go  beyond  tbe  literal  Implications  of 
the  Constitutional  language  In  order  to  reach 
a  result  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the 
framers.  (For  example,  tbe  Establishment 
Clause  of  the  First  Amendment  has  been  held 
to  permit  church  tax  exemptions;  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  protection  against  self-in- 
crimination has  been  applied  to  civil  and  leg- 
islative proceedings  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
scribed "criminal  cases"  and  has  also  been 
read  to  uphold  Immunity  statutes;  slmUarly. 
that  Amendment's  prohibition  against  the 
"taking,"  of  private  property  has  been  In- 
terpreted far  beyond  Its  literal  wording.) 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  was  well  aware 
that  many  constitutional  provisions  do  not 
spell  out  contingencies  in  great  detail.  In 
McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  17  UJ3.C.  316.  406 
(1819).  Maraball  wrote: 

"A  constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate 
detail  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  which  Its 
great  powers  wUl  admit,  and  of  all  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  carried  Into  execution, 
would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a  legal  code, 
and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the  human 
mind.  It  would,  probably,  never  be  tinder- 
stood  by  the  public.  Its  nature,  therefore,  re- 
quires, that  only  it  great  outlines  should 
be  marked,  Its  Important  objects  designated, 
and  the  minor  ingredients  which  compose 
those  objects  be  deduced,  from  the  nature  of 
the  objects  themselves  .  .  .  (W)e  must  never 
forget  that  it  is  a  constitution  we  are  ex- 
pounding." McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  17  U.S. 
316,406  (1819). 

The  Chief  Justice  went  on  to  state  that  a 
strict  literal  InterpreUtlon  of  tbe  Constitu- 
tion would  lead  to  such  pernicious  results 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  comi>elled 
to  disregard  such  an  approach.  17  U.S.  at  415. 
The  same  thought  was  expresesd  In  the  Legal 
Tender  Cote*,  12  'Wall.  487.  631  (1871),  where 
the  Supreme  Court  stated : 

'Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  when  In- 
vestigating the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon 
Congress,  It  Is  indispensable  to  keep  In  view 
the  objects  for  which  thoee  powers  were 
granted  This  Is  a  universal  rule  of  construc- 
tion, applied  alike  to  statutes,  wills,  contracts, 
and  constitutions.  If  the  general  purpose  of 
the  Instrument  Is  ascertained,  the  language 
of  Its  provisions  must  be  construed  with  ref- 
erence to  that  ptirpose  and  so  as  to  subserve 
It  In  no  other  way  can  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Instrunsent  be  discovered." 

EXAMPUCS    OF    NONLmRAL    INTEHPRFTATION    OF 

THE       CONSTmmON  :        FEttST       AMENDMENT 

FREZtXJM   OF  RELIGION 

The  Supreme  Court  was  recently  con- 
fronted m  WaU  V.  Tax  Commissum,  397  VS. 
644  (19701  with  an  argument  based  on  the 
Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment ("Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion  .  .  .")  It 
was  argued  that  the  clatise.  read  literally, 
barred  a  municipal  grant  of  an  exemption 
to  chtirch  property. 

In  rejecting  this  contention,  and  uphold- 
ing the  church  tax  exemption,  the  Court 
stressed  the  puri>08e  rather  than  tbe  literal 
meaning  of  the  laiigusige  "The  sweep  of  the 
absolute  prohibitions  In  the  Religion  Clauses 
may  have  been  calculated;  but  the  purpose 
was  to  state  an  objective,  not  to  write  a 
statute."  397  U.S.  at  668.   (Emphasis  added  ) 

FITTH      AMENDMENT SELr-rNCRIMINATZON 

A  good  example  of  a  nonllteral  approach  to 
a   constitutional   provision   is   tbe   so-called 


self-incrimination  clause  of  the  Flftb 
Amendment  It  reads. 

"No  person  .  .  .  shall  be  compelled  m  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self. .  . 

Read  literally  the  clause  would  apply  only 
to  a  "criminal  case,"  and  not  to  questions 
of  oompulsory  self-incrimination  arising  in 
ClvU  cases,  in  administrative  proceedings,  in 
congressional  Investigations.  And  yet  the  Su- 
preme Court  oonslstently  has  Interpreted  the 
clause  to  apply  to  all  federal  official  proceed- 
ings (Hoffman  v.  United  States,  S41  VB.  479 
(1951 ) ) .  and  to  official  state  proceedings  also 
via  the  process  of  inoorporation  Into  the  due 
process  of  law  clause  of  tbe  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  (Malloy  v.  Hogan,  378  VB.  1 
(1964)). 

Fifth  Amendment — Taking  of  Property 

The  Fifth  Amendment  contains  several 
clauses  which  have  been  subject  to  extensive 
Interpretation  by  the  courts.  The  final  clause 
of  that  Amendment  provides  that  "pnvate 
property  .  .  .  (Shall  not)  be  taken  for  public 
tiae  without  Just  compensation."  T'he  literal 
language  of  this  clause  does  not  put  the 
reader  on  notice  of  tbe  many  nuances  which 
have  been  read  into  tbe  language  by  court 
decisions.  Thus,  under  existing  case  law  tbe 
danxage  caused  by  aircraft  flying  at  a  low 
level  directly  over  private  prc^>erty  consti- 
tutes "taking"  [Qrlggs  v.  AUegbeny  Countv, 
360  UjB.  84  (1962);  United  States  v.  Causb'y. 
338  VS.  256  (1966)],  but  a  low  level  flight 
oatislng  similar  daniags  to  property  not  di- 
rectly under  the  flight  path  is  not  a  "taking" 
[Batten  v.  United  States.  306  F.ad  680  ( 10th 
Clt.  1962).  cert,  denied.  371  VS.  0&&  (IMS)  ] 
And,  under  tbe  threat  of  Imminent  Invasion 
by  foreign  troops,  the  outright  destruction 
of  an  oil  refinery  by  United  States  forces  does 
not  constitute  a  "taking"  [United  States  v. 
Oaltez,  344  VS.  919  (1962) .] 

Fifth  Amendment — Jmrnunlty  Statute 

Perhaps  tbe  most  striking  example  of  the 
non-literal  approach  to  the  Constitution  Is 
found  In  tbe  Supreme  Court's  validation  of 
tbe  Immunity  statutes  (or  compulsory  testi- 
mony laws)  based  upon  an  interpretation 
of  tbe  Fifth  Amendment  beginning  with 
Brown  v.  Walker,  161  UjB.  691  (I8d6i  and 
reiterated  as  recently  as  1972  In  Kastlgar  v. 
United  States,  406  UJB.  441   (1072). 

'Wbat  Is  the  function  and  effect  of  this 
Fifth  Amendment  clause,  standing  alone'' 
It  is  to  bar  tbe  government  from  obtaining 
testimony  and  personal  documents  from  a 
witness  when  the  witness  interpoees  a  proper 
plea  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  And  indeed. 
In  keeping  with  a  functional  approach  to 
this  clause,  the  Court  has  aided  the  witness 
and  broadened  the  protection  by  developing 
the  doctrine  that  a  mere  showing  of  a  tend- 
ency to  Incrimination  is  sufficient  to  protect 
the  witneas  from  compulsion  to  produce 
the  desired  Information.  (Hoffman  v.  United 
States,  341  VS.  470  ( 1951 ) ) , 

How,  It  may  be  asked,  can  an  immunity 
statute  make  It  possible  to  compel  the  wit- 
ness to  produce  the  information  desired  by 
the  government?  This  effect  Is  made  con- 
sistent with  the  constitutional  protection  bv 
providing.  In  tbe  Immunity  statute,  that  no 
compelled  Information  or  any  derivative 
fruits  thereof  can  be  used  agaliist  the  wit- 
ness In  any  proceeding  which  could  subject 
him  to  a  criminal  penalty;  It  cannot  furnish 
any  basis  for  a  conviction.  It  Is  only  looking 
at  the  Fifth  Amendment  clause  In  broad. 
functional  context  that  this  effect  of  an 
Immunity  statute  can  be  said  to  be  consistent 
with  the  clause. 

The  Immunity  statutes  upheld  bv  the 
Oourt  provide  a  close  parallel  to  S  2673  in 
that,  while  both  might  be  said  to  permit 
action  not  in  literal  compliance  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  Involved,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  purposes  of  those  provisions 
are    fully    satisfied    by    such    action     More- 
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oT«r  both  th«  Immunity  st«tut««  •nA  l«gl«- 
Uttw  proytalona  In  the  DAtxira  of  8.  M7S 
bATe  a  long  history,  further  streocttMnlnc 
th«  pre«umptlon  of  conatltutton»llty. 

Mr    AIKEN    Mr.  President.  wUl  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  HRDSKA  I  yield 

Mr.  AIKEN  In  the  event  the  Byrd 
amendment  Is  adopted  and  the  bill  8. 
2673  becomes  law.  and  that  aa  a  result 
of  a  civil  action  provided  for  In  the  Byrd 
amendment  Senator  Saxss  is  found  to  be 
ineligible  to  serve  In  that  offlce.  does  the 
succeaaor  then  get  the  lower  salary  which 
the  bill  itself  provides' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  my  Judgment,  yes, 
because  that  salary  would  have  been  low- 
ered to  $35,000  by  3.  2673.  Congress 
would  again  have  to  fiwrt  to  restore  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  would  have  to  go 
through  It  again? 

Mr  HRUSKA  Only  that  one  aspect. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  ccostltu- 
ttonallty  of  Congress  changing  the  salary 

Mr  AIKEN.  Perhaps  this  biU  should  be 
expanded. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion" 

The.  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Johnston  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired 

Mr  PASTORE.  May  we  have  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr  PONQ.  I  yield  I  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  am  quite  amenable  to 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  think  it  is  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  undo  anything  that  Is 
done.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
must  sign  indictments.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  if  what  is  transpiring  In  the 
Senate  is  an  example,  the  ambiguity  still 
exists  on  the  constitutionality  of  what 
we  do.  My  question  Is.  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  the  flrst  step  we  should  take  is 
more  or  less  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired  . 

Mr  P.ASTORE.  May  we  have  another 
minute  or  two? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  yield  another  minute. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Does  anyone  tise  have 
any  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  have  2  min- 
utes. I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  P.^iSTORE  Recoernizlng  the  fact 
that  sometimes  the  processes  of  criminal 
Justice  are  rather  slow,  and  there  might 
be  very  serious  indictments  that  might 
be  challenged  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
does  not  the  Senator  think  that  as  a  first 
step  it  would  be  well  to  have  precedence 
by  statutory  law.  as  siiggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  in  any  case 
where  the  challenge  might  arise,  so  we 
could  have  a  speedy  determination  of 
thaf  I  see  no  harm  in  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  By  all  means.  I  favor 
the  amendment  to  the  extent  it  will  expe- 
dite a  court  test  in  this  case,  although.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  I  think  pres- 
ent statutes  are  sufficient  to  achieve  this 
purpose  quickly.  But  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  Is  a  careful  lawTcr  and 
he  wants  to  be  sure  that  results  wHl  now 


from  his  amendment.  If  I  were  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  would  accept  it.  If  it  is 
put  to  a  vote.  I  shall  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  feel  the  same  way  I 
think  what  we  decide  here  Is  a  matter 
of  policy,  but  we  have  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  constitutionality  will  be 
challenged  for  various  reasons  and  the 
quicker  we  get  a  decision  the  better. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  agree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  the  Senator  .<tay  that 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  I  yield  mi- 
self  such  time  as  may  be  needed. 

As  to  the  amendment,  I  liave  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment only  circumvents  the  appellate 
process  through  the  court  of  appeals  It 
permits  direct  appeal  from  the  district 
court  to  the  Supreme  Court.  So.  on  the 
basis  of  eliminating  an  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  it  may  expedite  a  case, 
if  one  arises. 

Mr  President,  much  has  been  said  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  making  the  Constitution  a  solemn 
mockery.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  stated  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  knew  what 
they  were  doing,  that  they  knew  the 
English  language  and.  therefore,  when 
they  wrote  the  provisions  in  the  Consti- 
tution they  meant  what  they  wrote. 

If  we  were  to  follow  literally  the  words 
in  the  Constitution,  many,  many  deci- 
sions of  our  courts  would  have  gone  the 
other  way. 

For  instance,  I  should  like  to  point  to 
this  very  article  which  we  are  talking 
about,  article  I,  section  6,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution.  It  states  that: 

No  person  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
House  during  his  oontlnuanoe  In  oiSce. 

Yet,  this  section  has  been  construed 
so  that  a  Member  of  Congress  may  be  a 
visitor  to  academies,  a  director  or  trustee 
of  public  institutions  and  members  of 
temporary  commissions,  without  com- 
pensation Apparently,  where  the  offlce 
pays  the  Member  of  Congress  no  com- 
pensation, that  is  permissible  despite  the 
"clear," — and  I  put  clear  in  quotations — 
language  of  article  I.  section  6.  clause  2 
of  the  Constitution 

We  can  see  that  if  all  we  do  is  look 
at  the  words  and  try  to  interpret  them 
absolutely  and  literally,  no  person  In  the 
Congress  can  hold  any  offlce.  Yet.  we  do 
have  Members  of  our  Congress  holding 
offices  which  do  not  pay  any  compensa- 
tion. 

The  f\rst  amendment  appears  to  make 
It  clear  that  there  shall  be  no  law 
"abridging  the  freedom  of  speech."  Yet, 
we  know  that  a  person  cannot  yell 
"fire"  in  a  crowded  theater.  If  we  say 
we  understand  what  the  clear,  simple 
English  language  says,  and  It  says  "free- 
dom of  si)eech  shall  not  be  abridged." 
when  we  say  we  cannot  allow  a  man  to 
yell  "fire  '  In  a  crowded  theater  we  are 
really  Interpreting  what  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  reasonably  meant  by 
the  clear  simple  English  words. 

The  framers  of   the  Constitution  In 


essence  said  there  shall  be  "freedom  of 
.speech.'  Yet  we  say  a  person  will  be 
libel  for  damages  for  slander  If  he  says 
anything  which  Is  not  true  and  which 
would  defame  a  man's  reputation 

The  Constitution  says  there  shall  be 
■freedom  of  the  press."  Yet  we  have 
libel  laws  The  press  cannot  in  the 
exercise  of  that  freedom  libel  a  man 

There  is  the  prohibition  against  mak- 
ing any  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  But.  we  legislate  and  make 
property  owned  by  religious  organiza- 
tions and  used  solely  for  religious  wor- 
ship exempt  from  taxes  I  could  cite  the 
WaLz  case  as  an  example  of  such  legis- 
lation. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
compelled  m  any  criminal  case  to  t)e  a 
witness  against  himself.  Yet.  we  have 
included  by  interpretation  of  this  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment  a  prohibition 
against  compelUng  self -incriminating 
testimony  in  civil  cases,  hearings  before 
Congress,  and  Ln  administrative  proceed- 
ings. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  even  where  the 
Constitution  is  very  specific,  where  its 
language  is  simple,  where  Its  words  are 
plain,  where  even  a  first  grader  could 
read  suid  understand  It,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  Interpreted  the  constitutional 
provision  otherwise 

No.  Here  we  are  not  making  a  mockery 
of  the  Constitution.  We  cannot  give  the 
lamguage  of  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tuUon  with  which  this  bill  deals  the 
literal  and  the  very  strict  and  the  abso- 
lute and  simplistic  interpretation  which 
our  opponents  wish  us  to  give  to  It.  To 
do  so  would  do  violence  to  the  Intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  when 
they  used  these  words 

We  must  not  forget  that  as  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  said  in  McCulloch  v, 
Maryland,  17  U.S.  316.  we  are  interpret- 
ing a  Constitution  as  the  Chief  Justice 
pointed  out,  only  the  great  outlines  are 
set  forth  in  a  Constitution,  only  the  im- 
portant objects  re  designated  In  a  con- 
stitutlcffi. 

Specificity  is  reserved  to  .statutes:  not 
by  a  constitution.  The  bill  before  us, 
S  2673.  Is  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  specificity  for  which  article  I,  sec- 
tion 6,  clause  2,  cries  out.  If  we  enact  this 
legislation  and  repeal  the  lncrea.se  in 
emoluments  and  compensation  of  the 
Offlce  of  Attorney  General,  we  will  have 
done  away  with  all  the  objectlorLs  to  the 
appointment  of  Senator  Saxbs  to  that 
OfBce 

The  real  reason  for  the  prohibitions 
set  forth  in  this  constitutional  provi- 
sion is  to  prevent  a  legislator  from  en- 
riching himself  because  of  his  position 
as  a  legislator,  not  to  deny  members  of 
the  legislation  the  right  to  appointment 
to  civil  offlce  When  we  pass  legislation 
which  takes  away  that  potential  enrich- 
ment we  have  reduced  that  offlce  back  to 
the  original  status  in  which  it  was  be- 
fore We  have  restored  the  status  exist- 
ing when  the  Member  began  his  term  in 
the  Legislature. 

Let  us  not  forget  that,  under  common 
law.  when  a  criminal  statute  is  repealed, 
the  courts  hold  that  all  pending  proceed- 
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Ings  are  nullified.  It  is  as  if  the  statute 
had  never  existed 

Here  we  are  doing  the  same  thing.  We 
enacted  the  statute  to  increase  the 
emoluments  of  the  Attorney  General's 
offlce,  Now  we  are  decreasing  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General's  offlce  to 
what  they  were  at  the  time  when  Senator 
Saxbe  took  ofBce. 

We  did  enact  such  statute:  now  we 
propose  to  repeal  It  Like  the  criminal 
statutes  that  have  been  passed  and  then 
repealed,  when  we  eliminate  the  increase 
in  the  emolument  by  enacting  legislation 
which  operates  as  an  implied  revoca- 
tion of  the  statutory  increase  tn  the 
emolument  of  the  Offlce  of  Attorney 
General,  we  are  bringing  the  situation 
back  to  the  condition  which  existed. 
It  is  as  if  the  original  law  had  never 
exLsted.  When  we  do  this  in  the  case  of 
Senator  S/ucbi,  we  will  be  recreating  the 
status  quo — as  if  the  law  never  existed 
Insofar  as  he  is  concerned. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  what  we 
are  doing  here  today  is  constitutional. 
It  IS  withm  our  power  to  do  it.  This 
article  I.  section  6.  clause  2  should  be 
construed  so  that  it  will  carry  out  the 
purpose  and  the  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  The  purpose  and 
the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  not  to  deny  offices  to  legis- 
lators, but  to  deny  them  the  increa.ses 
which  go  with  those  offices  while  they 
are  in  those  offices  and  while  they  have 
a  possibility  of  influencing  those  in- 
creases This  constitutional  provision  was 
primarily  intended  to  prevent  corruption 
of  or  by  our  legislators. 

Here.  Senator  Saxbe  is  going  to  take 
a  job  which  reduces  his  salary.  He  is 
now  getting  $42,500.  His  salary  as  At- 
torney General  would  be  reduced  to 
$35,000.  The  present  pay  of  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  is  $60,000.  He  will  not 
get  $60,000.  nor  wUl  he  get  the  $42,500 
which  he  now  enjoys,  but  he  will  get 
$35,000.  I  think  this  is  a  very  noble  act 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  he  should  be  commended 
for  his  willingness  to  serve  the  public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  < .  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE  (when  his  name  was 
called '    Present 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbricht),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern',  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Montoya),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Steven- 
son i   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
Stevenson*  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker > 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney^  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Fan- 
nin i  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure>  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scott  )  is  detained  on  offlclsJ 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin)  would  vote 
"yea" 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  88, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  623  Leg.) 
TEAS — 88 


Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Allen 

Ervln 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Pong 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Nelson 

Beall 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bellmen 

Orlffln 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

Btden 

Haskell 

Percy 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Kalhaway 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Helms 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

HolllnKS 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Harry  F.  Jr     Huddleeton  Scott.  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes  Sparkman 

Cannon  Humphrey  Stafford 

Case  Inouye  Stennis 

ChUes  Jackson  Stevens 

Church  Janta  Taft 

Clark  Johnston  Talmadge 

Cook  Kennedy  Thurmond 

Cotton  MagnuBon  Tower 

Cranston  Mansfield  Tunney 

Curtis  Mathlas  Welcker 

Dole  McClellan  WUllams 

Domenlcl  McOee  Young 

Dominlck  Mclntyre 

NATS— 0 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Saxbe 
N(DT  VOTTNG — 11 

Baker  Lcno;  Scott. 

Fannin  McClure  WllU&m  L. 

Pulbrlght  McOovem  Stevenson 

Gurney  Montoya  Symington 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Robekt  C. 
Byrd  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
mav  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

rht  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  > .  Will  Senators  please  take 
their  conversations  outside.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  like  to  be 
heard. 

The  Senator  may  proceed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
may  be  an  immediate  rollcall  vote.  I  am 
only  going  to  take  1  minute  on  the 
amendment  I  will  now  send  to  tlie  desk, 
and  when  the  other  side  yields  back  its 
time,  I  will  move  to  table  my  own  amend- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  vote  to  table 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  con- 
stitutes a  direct,  frontal  assault  on  article 
1,  section  6,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  attempts  to 
change  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  in 
a  direct  way,  as  opposed  to  S.  2673  which 
would  attempt  to  waive  that  clause  in- 
directly. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following : 

"That  any  Senator  or  Representative  may, 


during  the  time  for  which  he  -ras  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  ofBce  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  the  emoiu- 
meota  whereof  shall  have  been  Increased 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected: 
Provided,  hcrwever,  That  such  Senator  or 
Representative  shall  not  receive  the  Increased 
salary,  but  shall  only  receive  such  salary 
as  was  fixed  by  law  before  the  s&ld  Increase  " 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  ready  to  vote,  and  I  intend  to  mo\e 
to  table  the  amendment  at  the  time  the 
opposition  j-ields  back  its  time. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  take  1  minute  from  my  remaining  15 
minutes. 

I  want  all  Senators  to  know  that  if 
they  vote  not  to  table  this  amendment, 
the  vote  will  then  recur  on  an  amend- 
ment which  will  constitute  a  direct, 
frontal  attack  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  directly  ac- 
complish exactly  what  the  Senate  is 
about  to  try  to  accomplish  indirectly  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  S.  2673. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  has  been  made. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
against  the  motion  to  table.  I  am  certain- 
ly not  going  to  vote  for  the  tabling  mo- 
tion with  all  of  the  implications  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time  a  quorum  call  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  tabling 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second^  "Putting  the  ques- 
tion.) There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  as 
he  wants . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  only  for  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Chair  mean  that  I  can  only  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sena- 
tor Ls  correct  The  motion  to  table  has 
been  made 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  his  Inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  The  Inquiry  Is,  Is  not  a 
quorum  call  in  order  at  any  time  before 
a  vote,  whether  it  is  a  rollcall  or  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  one 
is  holding  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  Senators  what  they  will  be 
doing?       

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the   regular   order,   unless   the  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia  will  let  us  have  some 
time, 

Jdr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yteld  myself  1  minute  out  of  my  remain- 
ing time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  la  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
has  not  ruled  on  the  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. I  tlilnk  we  are  entitled  to  know 
whether  there  Is  a  case  In  which  Sen- 
ators cannot  request  a  quonim  call  be- 
fore a  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  Immediately  before  a  vote  is  In 
order 

Mr  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  la 
willing  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  PONG  I  have  yielded. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  yielded  back  his  time  very 
clearly 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER  However, 
he  has  time  on  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  time  on  the  bill  as  well  as 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr  PONG  I  yield  whatever  time  la 
needed.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  only  thing  I  can 
do  Is  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
time  yielded  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Not  from  my 
time.  I  have  none  left  to  spare  that  Is 
not  committed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  for  a  quorum 
call'' 

Mr   FONG   Yes:  I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call   the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection:"  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  to  withdraw  my  motion  to  table 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  That  re- 
quires unanimous  consent,  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  withdrawal  of  the  moUon 
to  lay  on  the  table "•  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia 

Mr  ORIFFIN  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized' 

Mr  PONG  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  echo  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  who  Indicated 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  adopt  the 
reasons  which  were  so  swiftly  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  as  far 
as  the  reason  for  his  voting  to  table.  If 
he  so  votes. 


I  as  one  Senator  will  vote  to  table  this 
amendment,  not  for  the  reasons  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  stated,  but 
because  It  has  been  very  qulckl>-  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  It  Is  an  amendment 
that  would  obviously  Involve  grave  con- 
stitutional questions  It  is  one  that,  how- 
ever, might  well  have  the  study  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  there 
should  be  hearings  upon  It 

Under  the  present  clrcximstances.  if  It 
Is  to  be  presented  In  this  manner,  of 
course  we  should  table  It.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  should  necessarily  Indicate  to 
anyone  a  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PONG  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  Is  this  not  the  particular 
issue  we  discussed  In  the  colloquy  this 
morning  between  the  Senator  and  me. 
the  need  to  have  legislation  on  this  par- 
ticular point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  I  think  It  Is.  As  I 
stated  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  this 
morning,  particularly  In  the  light  of  the 
25th  amendment,  which  certainly  was  not 
envisaged  by  the  Pounding  Fathers, 
which  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Vice  President  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
I  think  that  there  should  be  general  legis- 
lation considered,  if  it  Ls  at  all  possible 
to  draft  It  In  a  constitutional  manner, 
so  that  all  Members  of  Congress  would 
not  be  Ineligible  and  disqualified  from 
consideration  when  a  vacancy  In  the  of- 
fice of  Vice  President  occurs  At  the  pres- 
ent Ume  It  Is  arguable  that  that  would 
be  the  situation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Pre.<?ldent. 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  The  Senator  Is  en- 
titled to  be  heard 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  also  pointed  out  the 
complication  of  the  pay  statute  on  the 
books  today,  which  calls  for  an  adjust- 
ment In  compensation  after  it  has  been 
recommended  by  a  commission  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  and  that 
pay  adjxatment  can  take  place  without 
the  action  of  Congress.  It  Is  not  alto- 
gether clear  whether  or  not.  If  such  a  pay 
adjustment  took  place.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, during  the  2  years  In  the  case  of 
the  House  Member  or  6  years  to  the  case 
of  a  Senator.  woiJd  be  prohibited  from 
being  considered  for  appointment 

I  think  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary should  consider  that  question,  not  In 
the  Interests  of  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, but  In  the  lnter»»st8  of  the  country. 
If  It  cannot  be  done  by  Reneral  legisla- 
tion. I  suggest  that  we  need  a  change  In 
the  ConstltuUon  Itself  to  make  clear  that 
Members  of  Congress  could  be  con.-ildered 
so  long  as  they  did  not  benefit  from  the 
Increase  In  salary  or  emolument  during 
the  term  for  which  they  were  elected 

That  \f.  mv  statement 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr  ROBERT  C   BYRD  I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Is  that  not  the  con- 
tention of  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  a^  well' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, article  I.  section  6.  clause  2  of  the 


Constitution  states  that  no  Senator  or 
Representative  shall,  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appomt«d  to 
any  cUiI  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  State.s  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased  during  such 
time 

I  am  saying  in  my  argument  today  that 
we  are  attempting  by  legislative  leger- 
demain to  waive  what  I  consider  to  be 

though  I  am  no  constitutional  author- 
ity— a  complete  prohibition  against  the 
appointment  of  M.*-  Saxbe  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  obtain. 

I  am  sajing  we  ought  not  to  do  that 
The  amendment  I  have  Just  offered  l5 
an  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide exactly  the  same  thing,  to  wit.  that 
any  Senator  or  Representative  may  be 
appointed  to  any  ci\-il  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  the  emol- 
uments of  which  have  been  Increased 
during  his  term.  pro\'ided  that  he  cannot 
accept  the  salary  increase,  which  went 
Into  effect  in  this  case  In  mld-Pebruary 
19«9. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  Is  going  to 
vote  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  Yet.  that  Is  precL-sely  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  indirectly  In 
the  bUl.  8  3673  In  my  judgment  I  sliall 
not  fall  out  with  anyone  who  disagrees 
«ith  me  but  I  think  that  Is  exactly  what 
the  bill  does 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  raise  a 
point  of  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  point 
of  order  cannot  be  made  until  time  Is 
yielded  back  After  It  is  yielded  back  the 
Senator  from  Alat>ama  will  be  recog- 
nized 

Mr  ALLEN  Very  well.  I  withdraw  It. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute' 

Mr    ROBERT  C    BYRD    I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  As  I  gather,  from 
reading  article  I.  section  6.  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  amendment  at 
the  desk,  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
is  attempting  to  do  Is  accentuate  the 
positive  rather  than  the  negative,  as 
stated  In  the  Constitution. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  ExacUv. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   ROBERT  C   BYRD  I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE  The  fart  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  question  raLsed  by  the  Sena- 
tor concerns  the  fact  that  we  are  by 
statutory  law  changing  the  Constitution. 
The  question  Is:  Ls  what  we  are  doing 
with  reference  to  Senator  Saxbe  uncon- 
stitutional' We  have  not  determined 
that  yet.  The  orUy  one  that  can  deter- 
mine that  Is  the  Supreme  Court  We  take 
the  position  that  what  we  are  doing,  if 
we  vote  for  a  decrease  In  the  salan"  of 
Senator  Saxbi.  is  that  we  are  doing  &n 
unconstitutional  act  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  that  because  I  will  vote  for  Senator 
Saxbe 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  tried  to 
address  some  of  my  remarks  to  the  same 
point  earlier.  I  may  not  have  met  It  fully, 
but  I  respect  the  Senator  for  his  posi- 
tion. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Alabama  <Mr.  Ai-len*  now  wish  to  raise 
his  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

Mr  ALLEN  All  time  has  not  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
my  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr  AII.EN.  Mr  President- — 

Mr.  fX3NO.  Mr  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina   '  Mr.  Thurmond  > . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THLTIMOND.  Mr.  President,  ar- 
ticle I.  .section  6,  clause  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution states: 

No  Senator  .  shall,  diulng  the  time  for 
which  he  waa  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
clvU  office  .  .  .  which  ahall  have  been  created. 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been 
lacreased  during  such  time. 

This  provision,  if  properly  construed, 
simply  means  that  If  an  office  is  created, 
or  if  the  emoluments  of  an  office  are 
Increased,  while  a  person  is  a  Member 
of  Congress,  then  such  person  Is  not 
eligible  for  appointment  to  that  office 

Why?  To  prevent  personal  aggrandize- 
ment or  gain 

Had  the  Attorney  General's  salary  not 
been  increased  while  Senator  Saxbe  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  without  any 
question,  he  would  be  eligible  for  that 
office.  By  lowering  the  salar>'.  as  this 
bill  would  do.  we  remove  the  barrier  cre- 
ated by  Congress  In  1969  when  It  In- 
creased the  salarj-.  If  Congress  can  create 
the  barrier  Congress  can  remove  it. 

Senator  Saxbe  Is  a  man  of  character, 
courage,  and  capacity,  and  I  predict  he 
will  make  a  great  Attorney  General. 

Mr  President,  on  November  27.  1973, 
the  Washington  Star-News  printed  an 
editorial  entitled  'The  Saxbe  Nomina- 
tion." I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tub  Saxbe  Nom£Nation 

It  la  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
Blliutlon  Intended  only  to  prevent  members 
of  Congress  from  deliberately  cashing  In  on 
their  votes  when  they  put  in  a  restriction 
against  senators  and  representatives  serving 
In  any  federal  civil  offlce  after  having  voted 
to  ralBe  the  salary  for  that  offlce 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  legislation 
rolUng  back  the  salary  for  the  offlce  of  attor- 
ney general  would  be  sufficient  to  clear  the 
way  for  coiiflrmalion  of  Senator  Saxbe  of 
Ohio  to  head  the  Department  of  Justice. 

During  the  first  year  of  Saxbe's  Senate 
term,  he  voted  In  1969  for  legislation  that 
raised  the  salary  of  cabinet  officers  from 
»35,000  to  teO.OOO  According  to  thoee  who 
question  his  nomination,  that  makes  him 
Ineligible  to  serve  as  attorney  general  because 
of  a  prohibition  in  Article  1,  Section  6  of 
the  Constitution,  which  says  that  no  member 
of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  for  which  the  "emolument  .  .  .  shall 
have  been  increased"  during  his  term  In  the 
Congress. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  proposed  to 
clear  the  way  for  Saxbe'a  conHnnatlon  by 
cutting  the  attorney  general's  salary  back 
enough  to  overcome  the  Coiutltutlonal 
to  tSS.OOO.  But  critics  claim  this  Is  not 
barrier. 


There  la  a  precedent  for  this,  however.  It 
was  done  In  1B09  so  that  Senat<M'  Philander 
Chaae  Knox  could  be  confirmed  as  Secretaxy 
of  State.  Ln  1876.  the  Senate  confirmed  Sen- 
ator Lot  M.  McMiJl  as  secretary  of  Treasury 
even  though  cabinet  salaries  were  Increased 
In  1873  whUe  he  was  In  the  Senate,  And  Sen- 
ator Hugo  L  Black  waa  named  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1937  although  he  had  voted  to 
Increase  the  retirement  benefits  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  which  certainly  aeems  to  fall 
Into  the  "emolument"  category. 

In  the  present  Watergate  atmo^here.  It  Is 
not  uniisual  that  nltplckers  have  been  going 
over  the  Saxbe  nomination  looking  for  flaws 
and  threatening  to  challenge  the  nomina- 
tion In  the  courts  If  he  is  confirmed  It  has 
become  the  style  these  days  to  question  every 
move  and  motive  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  Scixbe 
did  not  vote  for  the  pay  increase  for  cabinet 
officers  because  he  exp>ected  some  day  to  be- 
come one.  Given  his  strong  criticism  of  sev- 
eral Nixon  policies,  11  was  a  sure  laet  until 
Watergate  came  along  that  he  would  never 
be  asked  to  serve  in  the  cabinet  We  believe 
that  cutting  the  salar>-  back  to  S35.000  while 
Saxbe  serves  as  attorney  general  sufficiently 
cures  whatever  constitutional  defect  the 
nomination  may  have  bad. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr  President,  In  voting  to 
table  this  amendment.  I  am  voting  on 
the  ground  that  we  have  never  had  any 
hearings  on  this  proposition  and  that  I 
may  want  to  vote  for  the  amendment  if 
we  had  hearings  on  it.  But,  not  having 
had  any,  I  am  voting  to  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  table  the  sunendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  recognized,  I  thought,  for  a 
point  or  order  after  the  time  had  been 
yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized. 

Mr,  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  Is 
not  germane  and.  therefore.  It  cannot 
be  considered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
would  state  that  the  point  of  order  Is 
well  taken  and  that  the  amendment  Is 
not  germane 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
did  not  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  have 
the  floor  in  his  own  right  when  he  said 
that  he  yielded  back  his  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER    He  did. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  at  that  time, 
got  recognition  and  moved   to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct. 

Mr,  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  So  the  point 
of   order  cannot  be  entered. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  fact  that 
I  asked  to  be  recognized  when  all  time 
had  been  s-ielded  back,  and  the  Chair 
stated  that  he  would  recognize  me  then. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  Is  not  debatable. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
not  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
but  rather  as  promised  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  ijolnt  of  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not  appeal 
the  ruling,  but  I  think  this  indicates  the 
confusion  that  we  are  all  in  here.  The 
amendment  was  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
directly  that  which  we  say  we  cannot  do 
directly  but  which  we  are  attempting  to 
do  Indirectly  in  the  form  of  8.  2673. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  'Mr  Wn.- 
liam  L.  Scott)  .  Fourteen  minutes  remain 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  Very  well.  Would  the  Chair  secure 
order  and  preserve  order  during  that  14 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  wiU  attempt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  B"YRD  Time  is  rtm- 
nlng  on  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  would  state  to  the  Chair,  May  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  I  think  the  Senate  is  now 
in  order.  The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  have  a  little  better  order, 
if  the  Chair  would  get  It  for  me. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott)  .  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  requests  that  the  Senate  be  In 
order  The  Chair  asks  that  Senators  take 
their  seats  and  refrain  from  speaking 
with  one  another  while  they  are  in  the 
Chamber.  If  Senators  wish  to  speak,  they 
should  please  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  entitled  to  be  heard  by  the 
Senate 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
what  are  we  attempting  to  do  in  enact- 
ing S.  2673?  First,  we  are  attempting  t» 
bend  the  Constitution  by  legislative  en- 
actment, by  temporarllj'  reducing  the 
salary  of  the  Attorney  General  as  an 
avenue  of  escape  from  the  constitutional 
inhibition.  This  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  reducing  the  salary,  and  every  Sen- 
ator knows  It. 

We  cannot  shield  ourselves  by  that 
proposition.  The  merits  of  the  proposi- 
tion incorporated  in  the  bill  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  our  real  pur- 
pose in  enacting  the  bill  The  bOl,  if  en- 
acted, will  be  a  violation  of  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

When  blacks  come  here  for  legislation, 
they  are  told  that  the  Constitution  Is  In 
their  way. 

When  citizens  come  here  to  tell  us 
they  do  not  wtint  to  see  their  children 
bused  to  public  schools  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  bringing  about  an  arbitrary 
racial  balance  in  the  schools,  they  are 
told  that  the  Constitution  Is  in  their  way. 

When  citizens  come  here  to  ask  that 
prayer  be  restored  to  the  public  schools, 
they  are  told  that  the  Constitution 
stands  in  their  way. 

When  labor  representatives  come  here, 
they  are  told  that  the  Constitution  Is  In 
their  way. 

When  farmers  come  here,  they  are 
told  that  the  Constitution  is  in  their  way. 

When  small  businessmen  come  here, 
they  are  told  that  the  Constitution 
stands  In  their  way. 
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Mr.  President,  let  us.  ourselves,  live  up 
to  the  Constitution,  li  it  applies  to  them. 
It  should  apply  to  us.  We  should  not  at- 
tempt to  perform  a  caesarean  section 
on  the  Constitution  tn  order  to  bring 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  distinguished  aa 
he  Is.  and  respecting  him  as  I  do.  into 
the  Presidents  Cabinet 

Can  It  po88ibly  be  true  that  the  great 
Republican  Party,  which  has  been  so 
dominant  during  so  much  oi  this  coun- 
try's history,  can  And  only  one  man  who 
Is  mentally  qualified  and  fit  for  the  high 
poslUon  of  Attorney  General? 

Let  no  Senator  deceive  himself  The 
real  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  not  to 
bring  about  economy  In  Government.  It 
is  not  to  permanently  reduce  the  salary 
of  the  Attorney  General.  The  real  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  suspend  the 
Constitution  in  the  political  strato- 
sphere, to  rend  It.  to  annul  It.  and  to 
override  It 

Senators  have  declaimed  eloquently 
In  behalf  of  so  construing  the  Constitu- 
tion as  to  preserve  Its  spirit-  The  pro- 
vision that  we  are  now  considering  need.s 
no  hair -brained  discrimination  In  Its 
construcUon  The  Inhibition  Is  clear- 
so  clear  that  It  yields  to  but  one  con- 
struction— only  one.  and  the  country 
knows,  the  President  knows,  every 
Member  of  Congress  must  know,  the 
very  necessity  of  this  legislation  pro- 
claims the  fact  that  today  Senator 
Saxbk  Is  constitutionally  Ineligible  for 
appointment  to  the  cabinet  office  to 
which  the  President  Intends  to  appoint 
him.  Having  stood  before  that  desk  with 
my  hand  raised  aloft  and  having  sol- 
emnly sworn  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  I.  for  one.  wlU  not 
stultify  myself  to  gratify  the  desire  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
casting  a  vote  to  enact  a  bUl  which  has 
for  Its  sole  purpose  the  rending  and  de- 
struction of  one  provision  of  that  In- 
stnmient. 

My  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
does  not  permit  a  violation,  either  by 
direct  or  Indirect  methods.  It  Is  true  that 
on  Its  face  the  bill  Is  a  simple  proposi- 
tion to  reduce  the  salarj-  of  the  Attorney 
General  from  $60,000  to  $35,000  per  an- 
num. But  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
evasion  to  say  that  nothing  else  Is  In- 
volved. A  waiver  of  the  constitutional 
Impediment  to  Senator  Saxbes  appolnt- 
mejnt  Is  what  is  hivolved.  but  we  cannot 
nuUlfy,  in  my  opinion,  a  patent  consti- 
tutional disqualification  by  a  trick  of 
legal  legerdemain. 

The  language  is  clear.  But  there  are 
those  who  say  that  we  should  go  behind 
the  language  to  determine  the  spirit  and 
the  intent  of  the  clause.  I  say  that  this 
bill  not  only  violates  the  express  language 
of  the  Constitution,  but  the  spirit  and  In- 
tent as  well,  and  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
demonstrate  my  statement  by  historical 
reference. 

One  may  search  the  Philadelphia  de- 
bates, and  he  will  find  nothing  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  put  forth  by  those 
who  are  supporting  this  bill.  There  Is  no 
hint  that  the  spirit  pervading  the  Constl- 
tuUonal  Convention  warranted  holding 
that  where  a  salary  had  been  Increased 
and  a  constitutional  disqualification  fixed 


on  a  Senator  or  a  Member  it  ml^t  then 
be  undone  and  reversed  by  a  bit  of  1««1»- 
laUve  juggllnc  such  as  this  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  such  a  pathway  out  of  the 
dlfflcuKy.  The  wordjs,  'shall  have  been 
Increased."  stand  forth  as  clearly  to  re- 
veal their  meaning  as  does  the  noonday 
Sim  on  a  cloudless  day 

Mr  President.  I  reiterate,  with  all  due 
respect  to  those  who  disagree  with  me. 
that  the  letter,  the  spirit,  and  the  pro- 
prieties cry  out  against  this  legisla- 
tive evasion  of  the  ConstltuUon.  Our 
forefathers  wrote  the  ConsUtuUon  In  or- 
der that  we  and  our  posterity  might  be 
governed  by  the  written  guarantee  of 
liberty,  of  Justice,  and  of  law.  That  an- 
cient document  is  not  obsolete.  We  have 
not  yet  outgrown  it:  It  Is  not  yet  old- 
fashioned;  and  there  is  not  yet  a  need 
for  closing  our  eyes  and  trampling  under 
foot  its  sacred  provisions.  If  constitu- 
tional government  is  to  survive,  then  only 
a  sacred  reverence  for  the  poalUve  terms 
of  the  Constitution  will  perpetuate  our 
consututlonal  system  For  my  part.  I  am 
not  willing  to  dLsregard  hLstorv.  I  am  not 
willing  to  turn  my  back  on  the  clear  In- 
tent of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
I  am  not  willing  to  participate  In  a  legis- 
laUve  Juggling  act  to  evade  it,  and  I  am 
not  willing  to  disregard  any  constitution- 
al guarantee  for  any  person  or  political 
party  In  the  Republic. 

If  the  passing  of  the  bill  before  us 
today  wlU  qualify  Senator  Saxbi  for  the 
high  poslUon  of  Attorney  General,  why 
could  he  just  not  be  appointed  to  the  of- 
fice without  such  legislation:"  He  could 
serve  as  Attorney  General  until  someone 
raises  the  constltuUonal  point,  and  the 
question  being  raised,  Congress  could 
then  reduce  his  salary  to  $35,000.  he 
could  restore  to  the  Treasury  the  excess 
over  that  amount  received,  and  all  would 
be  well.  U  no  one  raises  the  constitu- 
tional question,  all  will  still  be  well  Sen- 
ator Saxbe  would  not  then  have  to  re- 
plenish the  Treasury;  and  he  would  be 
serving  as  Attorney  General.  Does  any- 
one claim  that  his  occupancy  of  that  of- 
fice under  those  circumstances  and  his 
appointment  to  such  office  would  have 
been  legal  ^  I  take  it  that  no  Senator 
would  claim  such.  If  not.  how  can  today's 
repeal  of  the  statute  making  the  Increase 
in  salary  render  the  original  appoint- 
ment now  legal? 

Behold  the  spectacle  that  will  present 
Itself  to  the  American  people  bv  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  a  member  of 
the  Presidents  Cabinet,  the  chief  legal 
officer  of  this  country,  will  be  serving  for 
$25,000  a  year  less  than  will  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  This  legislative 
sleight  of  hand  wUl  not  deceive  anyone 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  Is  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 
It  ought  not  be  said  that  there  is  one 
law  for  535  members  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  another  law  for  the  re- 
mainder of  our  210  million  citizens.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  Congress  will  attempt  to 
change  the  organic  law  of  this  country 
for  the  benefit  of  any  one  man.  All  men 
are  equal  before  the  law  and  before  the 
Constitution,  suid  there  should  be  no 
I^:lsiatlve  favoritism  for  the  benefit  of 


even  a  most  distinguished  Member  of 
this  most  distinguished  legislative  body 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr  PrefUdent,  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr  Pdng',  and  the  dlsUn- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Wyondng  iMr 
MoGn ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  p*g«  1.  line  7.  Immediately  befort  the 
period.  iDAert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"aad  uotwlthatandlng  any  other  provlalon 
of  law.  or  provision  which  haa  the  force  and 
effect  of  Law.  which  la  enacted  or  becomes 
effective  during  the  period  from  noon,  Jan- 
uary 3.  1»«9.  through  noon.  January  3,  1975". 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  salary  for  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General  cannot  be  increased 
from  what  it  was  when  the  Attorney 
General  nominee  came  to  the  US.  Sen- 
ate until  the  term  of  his  office  expires  on 
January  2.  1975 

I  believe  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  so. 

Mr.  PONG.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment,  Mr    President. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
let  me  also  make  it  clear  that  In  my 
opinion  this  does  not  remove  the  con- 
stitutional question  that  is  here  involved. 
It  would  only  provide  that  the  salary  of 
the  Attorney  General  could  not  be' In- 
creased back  to  $60,000  during  his  pres- 
ent term  as  a  Senator,  But  It  will  not 
preclude  the  next  Congress — nor  could 
we  preclude  a  future  Congress — from  re- 
storing that  salarj-  to  $60,000.  That  is  the 
thing  that  makes  the  office  attractive, 
and  that  Is  where  the  spirit  of  the 
framers  and  the  Intent  of  the  framers  is 
being  violated. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his 
amendment.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALM.\DOE  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  >ield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  back  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PONG  Mr  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama 

Mr  ALLEN  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr  President.  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity, because  I  was  not  allowed  any 
time,  to  explain  why  I  made  the  point 
of  order  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
ByrdK 

I  certainly  admire  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
valued  fight  against  this  bill,  and  I  was 
pleased     to    support     his     amendment. 
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which  will  provide  for  an  early  deter- 
mination by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  appointment. 

The  reason  I  raised  the  point  of  order 
on  the  amendment  was  that.  In  effect. 
the  amendment  was  a  statement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  Itself.  In  different 
words.  If  we  had  tabled  this  amendment 
and  then  passed  the  bill,  we  would  have 
been  in  something  of  an  untenable  posi- 
tion— not  that  the  Senate  has  never 
been  in  an  untenable  position  before. 
But  we  would  have  been  In  the  untenable 
position  of  rejecting  the  amendment, 
which  in  effect  make*;  the  same  provision 
that  the  bill  does,  and  then  passing  the 
bill  itself.  For  that  reason.  I  did  raise  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say 
that  I  disagree  completely  with  the 
analysis  of  the  amendment  that  has  just 
been  stated  by  my  very  beloved  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  I  did  not 
challenge  the  point  of  order.  I  respect 
him  for  It. 

Mr  AIJLEN  I  thank  the  Senator.  That 
Is  the  way  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
sees  1 1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  Indicate  that  I  find  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  presented  here  and 
In  the  conuTilttee  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  extremely  impressive, 
pertinent,  and  persuasive. 

As  one  who  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  hearings  diulng  the 
day  we  hsid  the  leading  constitutional 
authorities,  but  who  has  reviewed  that 
record  and  has  reviewed  the  memoranda 
prepared  by  the  Senator  frc«n  West 
Virginia,  I  intend  to  support  his  position. 
I  think  It  Is  sound  and  correct.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  his  position. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President.  I  >'ield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
for  these  2  minutes  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion to  the  acting  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  recognize  the  position  of  the  Senator, 
He  has  given  this  constitutional  matter 
a  good  deal  of  study  and  I  respect  his 
steadfast  stand  for  his  principle. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  service  that  the  pro- 
posed incumbent  ha.*:  rendered,  if  on  Jan- 
uary 2.  1975  instead  of  Just  moving  on 
to  a  fixed  salary,  he  resigned,  his  name 
was  resubmitted  and  he  was  reconfirmed 
by  the  Senate,  would  the  Senator  con- 
sider that  as  at  least  a  practical  vindica- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Senate  in  try- 
ing to  adhere  strictly  to  the  Constitu- 
tion? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  am  sorry.  I 
missed  something  about  the  Senators 
question.  Would  the  Senator  please  re- 
state It? 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional minute  to  restate  the  question? 
Mr,  PONG.  I  yield  another  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  recognize  that  the  distlngushed  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  leaning  over 
backwards  to  respect  the  Constitution 
and  does  not  object  to  the  appointment 
by  the  P>resldent. 

Now,  If  on  January  2.  1975.  when  the 
term  of  Senator  Saxbk  would  expire.  If 
instead  of  continuing  in  the  office,  he 
resigned  the  office  and  the  President  re- 
submitted his  name  suad  the  Senate  con- 
firmed It,  would  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  at  least 
be  an  indication  of  the  scrupiilous  re- 
gard by  the  Senate  and  an  attempt  to 
live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
as  well  as  the  spirit? 

Mr.  ROBEIRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the 
Senator's  question,  but  may  I  say  this.  In 
my  opinion,  based  on  my  limited  study 
of  this  matter,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  appoint  Mr.  Saxbb 
to  the  office  of  Attorney  General  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  termination  of  Mr. 
Saxbe's  term  as  a  Senator,  that  would 
not  be  valid  because  the  same  situation 
existed  when  President  George  Wash- 
ington appointed  Senator  Paterson  of 
New  Jersey  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  am  talking  about  ap- 
pointing him  after  termination,  so  as  to 
Indicate  If  there  was  any  question,  that 
It  is  recognized  there  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  keep  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  being,  even  though  the  Sen- 
ator feels,  as  I  do  not  feel,  that  there 
had  been  a  violation  from  now  until 
January  1975. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand 
the  Senator  Is  saying  after  the  Sena- 
torial term  of  Senator  Saxbe  has  run 
Its  course  there  would  then  be  no  objec- 
tion to  an  appointment.  George  Wash- 
ington, who  presided  over  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention,  appointed  Senator 
Paterson  of  New  Jersey  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  27th  day  of  February, 
1793.  When  George  Washington  was  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  that  that  appointment 
was  in  conflict  with  article  I.  section  6, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution,  he  withdrew 
the  nomination  the  next  day,  the  28th 
of  February.  Fortunately  for  Senator 
Paterson.  he  had  been  designated  as  a 
Class  2  Senator  and  his  term  was  only 
for  4  years.  His  term  expired  on  March 
3.  just  3  days  after  the  President  had 
withdrawn  his  name.  President  Wash- 
ington the  next  day — on  March  4,  1793 — 
appointed  Senator  Paterson  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Senate  con- 
firmed the  nomination  that  same  day. 
I  think  that  falls  in  the  same  category 
to  which  the  able  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  Is  remaining  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  an  error  in  my 
statement  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion. Senator  Paterson  was  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
that  had  passed  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  like  to 
use  my  1  Vb  minutes  that  I  have  remain- 
ing for  my  own  purposes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
3  minutes  remaining  <xi  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  ? 
Mr.  FONG.  I  will  be  using  my-  time. 
The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  in  closing  that  I  respect  and 
have  a  very  high  regard  and  affection 
for  Senator  Saxbe. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  In 
the  last  60  seconds  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
frankly  I  hope  that  Senator  Saxbb  Is 
nominated — the  President  has  not  sent 
his  nominaticm  up  yet — and  I  hc^x  he 
win  be  confirmed.  But  I  do  think  a  se- 
rious constitutional  question  is  Involved 
and  I  thought  It  my  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  raise 
the  question. 

I  am  In  an  uneasy  position.  It  might 
have  been  more  difflciilt  for  me  to  have 
raised  this  question,  and  in  some  respects 
It  may  have  be«i  less  difficult  if  a  Demo- 
crat were  Involved.  But  someone  had  a 
duty  to  raise  the  question. 

I  hope  tiiat  Senator  Saxbe  has  no  feel- 
ing against  me  In  this  matter.  If  the  shoe 
had  been  on  the  other  foot  I  would  think 
he  was  only  doing  his  duty.  I  think  we 
do  have  a  duty  to  interpret  our  own  ac- 
tions in  light  of  the  Constitution.  I  re- 
spect every  Senator  who  disagrees  with 
me. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  outcome 
of  the  vote.  We  have  done  our  duty  in 
the  Senate.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
flouting  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  making  one  law  for 
one  man  and  another  law  for  another 
man.  We  are  trying  to  ui^old  the  Intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
means  provided  by  the  Cc«istltuUon. 

■What  did  the  framers  Intend  to  accom- 
plish by  this  article? 

First,  they  sought  to  protect  legislators 
from  an  unscrupulous  executive  using 
the  enticement  of  office  to  Influence  their 
actions. 

Second,  they  sought  to  prevent  legis- 
lators from  viewing  their  election  to  Con- 
gress as  a  stepping  stcme  to  lucrative  of- 
fice. They  sought  to  prevent  legislators 
from  using  their  positions  to  create  un- 
necessary offices  or  Increase  the  com- 
pensation of  offices  they  hope  to  attain. 
Clearly,  the  intent  was  not  to  prevent 
able  and  qualified  Members  of  Congress 
from  taking  civil  office,  but  to  make  the 
legislature   "as  uncorrupt  as  possible" 

This  Congress  in  reducing  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Attomej'  General 
from  $60,000  to  $36,000  cannot  be  said  to 
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be  seeking  to  corrupt  the  Members  of  this 
Congress,  nor  CAn  it  be  said  that  Senator 
Saxbs  losed  his  $42,500  Senate  office  a«  a 
stepping  stone  to  a  $35,000  Office  of  At- 
torney Q«ieraJ. 

Mr  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  cited  the  Pat- 
erscffi  case.  The  Paterson  case  has  noth- 
ing to  do  »Tth  this  issue.  The  Paterson 
case  dealt  with  a  newly  created  office, 
the  office  of  AjssocLate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  President  was  right  In 
withdrawing  the  name  of  Senator  Pater- 
son because  he  vhr  Ineliglbie  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  newly  created  office  since  if 
a  statute  restored  the  statas  as  of  the 
date  of  his  assuming  his  Senate  seat, 
there  would  be  no  office  to  which  to  ap- 
point him.  Here  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  newly  created  office;  we  are  dealing 
with  the  appointment  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  an  office  which  now  exLsts. 
Once  we  restore  the  status  of  that  office 
and  its  emolument  to  what  It  was  on  the 
date  of  his  assuming  his  Senate  seat, 
there  would  be  no  change  In  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  office.  And  so,  there  would  b« 
no  existing  Ineligibility 

We  have  precedents  for  the  type  of 
appointment  the  President  Is  contem- 
plating— when  the  emolument  was  in- 
creased during  the  legislative  term  of  the 
proposed  appointee  Senator  Morrill  took 
office  in  1871,  In  1873,  the  Cabmet  offl- 
cers  received  a  raise  from  $«,000  to 
$10,000  a  year.  In  1874  under  the  Re- 
trenchment Act,  that  was  reduced  to 
$8,000  a  year.  In  1878  Morrill  was  nomi- 
nated, during  his  legislative  term,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  took  6 
months  to  confirm  him. 

This  was  an  instance  where  there  was 
a  man  appointed  to  a  position  In  which 
the  emolument  had  been  increased  and 
then  reduced. 

Senator  Knox  took  office  In  1904  His 
term  was  to  expire  In  1911  In  1907  the 
Secretary  of  States  salary  was  Increased 
from  $8,000  to  $12,000  a  year.  In  1909. 
President  Taft  said  he  Intended  to  ap- 
point Senator  Knox  to  be  his  Secretary 
of  State  Remedial  legislation  was  passed 
to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  $8,000  a  year.  This  legislation 
became  effective  March  4.  1909  Senator 
Knox  was  nominated,  conflrmed.  and 
served  as  Secretary  of  State. 

This  too  was  an  Instance  in  which  a 
man  was  appointed  to  a  position  for 
which  the  emolument  has  been  Increased 
and  then  reduced 

Senator  Black  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  1932.  In  1937.  shortly  after  Con- 
gress had  Improved  the  annuity  benefits 
accruing  to  Justices  retiring  after  age 
70.  Senator  Black  was  appointed  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

An  attempt  was  made  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  appointment  of  Justice 
Black,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Ex 
parte  Albert  Levitt.  302  US.  633  (1937) 
held  that  the  petitioner  had  no  standing 
to  challenge  the  validity  of  the  appoint- 
ment 

We  may  have  had  no  test  cases  In- 
volving article  I.  section  6,  clause  2,  but 
we  have  had  precedents  where  persons 
who  were  appointed  to  civil  offices  and 
served  our  country  where  the  emolu- 
ment had  been  increased  during  their 


term  In  Congress  but  had  then  been  re- 
duced prior  to  their  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  office. 

We  have  had  many  interpretations  of 
constitutional  language  which  on  the 
surface,  without  analysis,  seems  as  sim- 
ple and  clear  as  article  I,  section  6  ap- 
pears to  be,  only  to  learn  these  simple 
words  are,  In  law,  subject  to  differing 
Interpretations 

Careful  analysis  of  the  language  of  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  clause  and  the  debates  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  this  clause  and  the  in- 
tent of  its  framers  as  well  as  the  prece- 
dents both  under  this  clause  and  those 
evolving  from  Constitutional  construc- 
tion and  interpretation,  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve S.  2673  would  be  constitutional  and 
would  accomplish  the  ends  we  seek  to 
achieve. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr  President,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  am  compelled  to 
cast  my  vote  against  this  legislation, 
which  attempts  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
appointment  of  our  esteemed  colleague, 
WrLLiAM  Saxbe  I  feel  that  he  possesses 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  office 
of  Attorney  General.  However,  that  la 
not  the  question.  This  legislation  Is  es- 
poused in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  limits 
placed  on  the  appointment  by  the  Con- 
stitution. After  studj'  and  consideration. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclmlon  that  arti- 
cle I.  section  6.  clause  2,  of  the  Consti- 
tution means  Just  what  it  says.  It  is  ab- 
solute in  Its  terms,  and  constitutes  a  bar 
to  the  appointment.  The  prohibition  can- 
not be  removed  by  a  legislative  act,  as 
Is  attempted  here. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  great  reluctance,  and,  I  may  add. 
with  deep  regret,  that  I  have  concluded 
I  must  vote  against  passage  of  S.  2673. 
I  am  well  aware  that  whether  this  bill 
Is  passed  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  possible  nomination  and  confirma- 
tion of  our  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league from  Ohio.  Senator  Saxbe.  as  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  I 
wish  to  state  publicly  and  without  any 
qualification  or  resen-atlon  whatever 
that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
highest  personal  esteem  for  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  think  he  Is  a  man  of  ster- 
ling character  tind  one  who  possesses  all 
of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  an  out- 
standing Attorney  General.  However, 
notwithstanding  my  personal  friendship 
for  him  and  my  desire  or  wish  that  he 
could  now  be  appointed  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Constitution  under 
the  attending  circumstances  specifically 
prohibits  him  from  holding  that  office 
The  clear  language  of  article  I.  section  6 
compels  this  conclusion.  And  I  cannot 
agree  that  this  bill  will  change  that 
result. 

Article  I,  section  6  states  explicitly 
that  no  Senator  shall  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  Increased  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  was  elected 
The  provision  Is  eibsolute.  No  exceptions 
are  provided.  The  article  does  not  say 


that  a  Senator  can  be  appointed  to  such 
an  office  If  the  emoluments  which  have 
been  Increased  are  later  reduced.  Such  a 
provision  would  have  been  very  easy 
to  add  if  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  thought  it  wise.  The  fact  is 
that  such  a  provision  was  not  added. 
And  no  one  will  deny  that  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
were  Increased  during  Senator  Saxbks 
term  of  office. 

Some  argue  that  we  need  not  be  bound 
by  the  literal  wording  of  the  Constitu- 
tion but  that  we  can  look  beyond  the 
words  to  the  Intent  of  the  framerv.  This 
is  a  legitimate  rule  of  statutory  construc- 
tion But  It  is  a  nile  that  Is  to  be  used 
when  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  un- 
clear, ambiguous — not  when  the  Intent 
of  the  drafter  Ls  plain  on  Its  face.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  of  section  6  is  precisely  the  mean- 
ing Intended  by  the  framers.  Such  an 
absolute  prohibition  removes  any  doubt 
that  the  actions  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress might  have  been  motivated  by  the 
hope  of  a  future  personal  benefit  or 
reward. 

In  my  opinion,  passage  of  this  bill  fol- 
lowed by  the  confirmation  of  Senator 
Saxbe  would  produce  the  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  giving  this  country-  an  unconstitu- 
tionally-appointed Attorney  General. 
The  consequences  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment could  be  embarrassing  and  most 
regrettable.  It  is  quite  possible  that  any 
actions  taken  by  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  Invalidated.  Certainly  the  va- 
lidity— the  constitutionality  of  his  ap- 
pointment would  be  challenged. 

Indictments  and  prosecutions  brought 
during  his  term  of  office,  and  convictions 
secured,  could  be  ruled  invalid  by  reason 
of  a  lack  of  authority  Certainly  they 
would  be  challenged  by  defense  at- 
torneys. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that,  of  It- 
self, this  bill  is  clearly  constitutional, 
that  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Attorney  General  but 
merely  reduces  his  salary  That  state- 
ment is  technically  accurate  But  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
intimately  related  to  the  President's 
proposed  nomination  of  Senator  Saxbe 
to  the  office  of  Attorney  General.  It 
should  not  be  considered  apart  from  that 
proposed  nomination.  Indeed,  if  it  were, 
what  Justification  could  be  made  for  re- 
ducing the  salary  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral alone  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  His  duties  are  equal  In  impor- 
tance to  those  of  any  other  Cabinet 
official. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  once 
again  stating  my  complete  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  his  quali- 
fications for  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  am  sure  that  he  realizes  that  only 
an  Issue  of  highest  constitutional  impor- 
tance necessitates  my  voting  agaliist  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  unhappy  that 
It  Is  my  painful  duty  to  vote  against  this 
bill.  But,  In  the  light  of  my  information 
and  understanding,  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive course  for  me  to  pursue. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  today  the 
Senate  Is  addressing  Itself  to  a  unique 
question  which  has  only  arisen  once  be- 
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for©  In  the  history  of  the  Republic; 
namely,  can  the  provisions  of  article  I, 
section  6.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
which  bar  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
accepting  appointment  to  a  civil  office 
if  that  office  has  been  created  or  Its 
compensation  increased  during  the 
Members  term,  be  satisfied  by  returning 
the  salary  to  the  level  It  was  when  the 
Member  to  be  appointed  was  last  elected. 
This  is  a  difficult,  as  well  £is  a  novel  prob- 
lem, and  I  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
constitutional  debates  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pert testimony  before  the  committee  be- 
fore reaching  the  conclusion  that  this 
ineligibility  can  be  cured  by  the  bill  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Senate  to  re- 
duce the  Attorney  General's  salarv  to 
$35,000. 

The  Philadelphia  debates  make  it 
clear  that  the  Framers  were  concerned 
about  two  problems  in  this  area — first, 
that  the  members  of  the  national  legisla- 
tiu-e  might  view  their  election  to  the 
Congress  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some  lu- 
crative public  office  and  utilize  their 
positions  in  the  legislature  as  a  means  of 
creating  or  Increasing  the  compensation 
of  such  sought-after  office  Second,  that 
an  unscrupulous  Executive  might  use  the 
enticement  of  public  office  to  Influence 
actions  taken  by  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Apparently  such  abuses  had  been 
common  both  In  England  and  In  the 
colonial  legislatures,  and  there  was  vir- 
tually unanimous  agreement  that  It  must 
be  dealt  with  In  some  way — the  problem 
was  how. 

The  early  drafts  of  the  document  con- 
tained a  complete  ban  on  members  of  the 
legislature  accepting  any  appointment  at 
aU  for  the  period  of  their  term  and  for 
1  year  thereafter.  This  solution  would, 
obviously,  have  eliminated  the  problem 
entirely,  but  many  members  of  the  Con- 
vention felt  this  absolute  ban  went  too 
far  and  would  have  the  effect  of  both 
discouraging  the  most  talented  citizens 
from  seeking  office  in  the  legislature  and 
of  eliminating  many  of  those  whose  ex- 
perience would  make  them  the  most 
qualified  for  the  major  offices  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  James  Madison  was  the 
leader  of  the  group  which  opposed  the 
absolute  ban  and  it  was  he  who  offered 
the  amendment  to  substantially  narrow 
the  disqualification  to  effect  only  those 
offices  which  were  newly  created  or  for 
which  the  compensation  had  been  In- 
creased. In  the  debates  Madison  analyzed 
the  problem  in  the  following  words 

Some  gentlemen  give  too  much  weight  and 
others  too  little  to  this  subject.  If  you  have 
no  exclusive  clause,  there  may  be  a  danger 
of  creating  offices  or  augmenting  the  stipends 
of  those  already  created,  in  order  to  gratify 
some  members  If  they  were  not  excluded. 
Such  an  instance  has  fallen  within  my  own 
observation.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion 
that  no  office  o\ight  to  be  open  to  a  member 
which  may  be  created  or  augmented  while  he 
Is  In  the  legislature. 

In  accepting  the  Madison  compro- 
mise which  the  convention  did  after  once 
having  rejected  it.  the  Framers  realized 
that  while  they  were  dealing  with  one 
aspect  of  the  problem — that  of  corrupt 
legislators,  they  were  lea\'ing  open.  In 
the  Interests  of  not  limiting  too  severely 
the  pool  of  available  talent,  the  other 
Eispect — that  of  a  corrupt  executive  us- 


ing executive  office  to  influence  votes. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Story  points  out  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Constitutional 
Convention : 

If  Influence  Is  to  be  exerted  by  the  execu- 
tive for  Improper  purposes.  It  will  be  quite 
easy,  and  In  Its  operation  less  seen,  and  less 
suspected  to  give  the  stipulated  patronage 
In  another  form,  either  of  office  or  of  prof- 
itable employment,  already  existing. 

The  essence  of  article  I,  section  6,  clause 
2,  Is  thus  as  follows:  Insofar  ss  the 
clause  Is  concerned  with  any  civil  office 
which  is  "created  "  during  the  time  for 
which  a  Senator  or  Representative  was 
elected  to  Congress,  the  bar  is  absolute 
since  Lf  Congress  first  established  a  new 
office  and  then  were  to  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  anyone  to  fill  It.  enact  a  law 
discontinuing  that  office,  there  would 
remain  no  new  office  to  be  filled  and  the 
question  of  anyone's  eligibility  to  fill  It 
would  be  at  once  moot.  Insofar  as  the 
clause  Is  concerned  with  existing  offices 
which  imder  the  Madison  formula  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  as  eligible  as  &\1 
others  to  fill,  the  problem  is  obviously  dif- 
ferent. Where  Congress,  prior  to  the 
appointment  being  made,  eliminates  the 
only  perquisites  of  the  office  that  would 
otherwise  have  made  the  appointment 
constitutionally  objectionable,  to  con- 
tinue to  regard  a  Member  of  Congress  as 
still  ineligible  for  appointment  Is  to  ex- 
ceed the  very  function  of  the  clause 
which  is  not  meant  to  disable  such  per- 
sons from  appointment  to  preexisting 
offices.  As  Story  noted : 

The  reason  for  excluding  persons  from 
offices  who  have  been  concerned  In  Increas- 
ing their  emoluments  Is  to  take  away,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  Improper  bias  In  the  vote 
of  the  representative. 

There  seems  little  doubt,  therefore. 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  this  clause 
which  was  to  avoid  any  question  what- 
ever that  an  earlier  increase  in  compen- 
sation was  in  anticipation  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  might  himself  benefit 
from  It,  Is  at  once  fulfilled  in  terminat- 
ing the  efficacy  of  that  prior  legislation 
and  thereby  rendering  it  impossible  for 
any  appointee  from  the  Congress  to  per- 
sonally benefit  from  that  prior  legisla- 
tion. 

Since  passage  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today  would  so  clearly  meet  the  un- 
doubted intent  of  the  framers.  why  Is  the 
question  a  difficult  one?  The  problem  is 
one  of  language.  One  might  read  the 
phrase  "the  Emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  Increased  during  such  time" 
as  concerned  only  with  whether,  as  a  his- 
torical fact,  an  increase  was  once  voted 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  shortly  dis- 
continued and  of  no  possible  profit  to  a 
nominee  whose  name  Is  subsequently 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  To  Insist  on 
this  reading,  however,  is  in  my  view,  at 
once  too  broad  and  too  narrow  as  well. 
On  the  one  hand,  It  would  disregard  the 
sole  function  of  the  claiose  to  remove 
the  temptation  of  voting  for  an  increase 
that  one  might  personally  anticipate  re- 
ceiving, it  ignores  the  impact  of  subse- 
quent legislation,  and  It  offends  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuing eligibility  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress  for  appointment  to   an  existing 


office  where  nothing  they  nor  their  col- 
leagues have  previously  done  can  serve 
to  make  that  office  more  attractive  than 
othei^lse.  It  is.  at  the  same  time,  too 
narrow  a  reading  as  well  for  the  history 
of  the  clause  also  makes  it  clear  that  it 
was  the  framers'  purpose  to  forbid  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  benefiting 
from  any  subsequent  increase  In  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  to  which  he  Is 
appointed,  for  the  balance  of  the  time 
for  which  he  was  elected.  Yet  this  Inten- 
tion would  be  disrespected  if  the  clause 
were  read  as  being  concerned  solely  with 
a  single  past  event  regardless  of  Its  con- 
tinuing effectiveness.  Our  constitutional 
history  has  never  rested  such  a  wooden 
and  literallst  Interpretation  of  the  words 
themselves  In  disregard  of  their  clear 
Intent.  As  our  first  Chief  Justice.  John 
Marshall,  said  in  McCulloch  against 
Maryland: 

A  constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate 
detail  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  which  its 
great  powers  will  admit,  and  of  aU  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  carried  into  execution, 
would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a  legal 
code,  and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the 
human  mind.  It  would,  probably,  never  be 
understood  by  the  public  Its  nature,  there- 
fore, requires  that  only  its  great  outlines 
should  be  marked,  its  important  objects 
designated,  and  the  minor  Ingredients  which 
compose  thoee  objects  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  object*  themselves  We  must 
never  forget  that  it  is  a  constitution  we  are 
expounding. 

I  would  conclude,  therefore.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. In  acting  favorably  on  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  to  establish  the  eli- 
gibility of  Senator  Saxbe  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  we  are  fulfilling  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  emolu- 
ments clause,  and  I  would,  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S.  2673. 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  voted  to 
report  S.  2673  without  recommendation. 
As  a  result  there  was  no  report  on  this 
measure  to  lower  the  salary  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  thereby  avoid  the  bar 
which  article  I.  section  6  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  otherwise  pose  to  Senator 
Saxbe's  appointment  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  had 
the  opportimlty  to  hear  the  excellent  tes- 
timony of  several  witnesses  and  to  review 
this  matter  at  some  length,  and  I  would 
like  to  indicate  for  the  record  why  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill. 

My  views  on  this  difficult  constitution- 
al issue  have  evolved  slowly  over  the  past 
few  weeks.  When  the  proposed  legislation 
was  announced.  I  already  had  been  alert- 
ed to  the  possibility  of  a  constltutlanal 
bar  by  a  commimicatlon  from  an  attor- 
ney in  Michigan  who  recalled  the  date 
of  the  salary  Increase.  My  Initial  reaction 
was  that  the  bUl  would  cure  this  problem, 
inasmuch  as  it  blocked  the  possibility  of 
the  nominee  benefiting  from  the  raise. 

Then,  after  perusing  the  history  of  this 
provision  and  listening  to  the  testlmoiiy 
at  the  hearing.  I  had  two  serious  con- 
cerns. F^rst.  a  plausible  case  had  been 
made  that  the  article  I.  section  6  was  suf- 
ficiently clear  on  Its  face  that  we  could 
not  look  behind  the  langtiage  to  any 
functional  analysis  of  its  purpose.  Second 
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would  somehow  evade  or  trivialize  the 
bar  intended  by  the  framers — that  It 
would  undermine  the  absolute  deterrent 
effect  which  was  a^eed  upon  within  the 
limits  of  the  compromise  finally  enacted 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

However,  after  further  reflection  I  have 
concluded  this  bill  would  not  "evade"  the 
bar  intended  by  the  framers:  rather,  it 
would  implement  It  and  maintain  its  ef- 
fectiveness, both  in  the  present  Instance 
and  as  a  deterrent  to  log  rolling  or  Im- 
proper executive- legislative  collaboration 
m  the  future. 

This  issue  does  not  lend  itself  to  cer- 
titude. Eminent  constitutional  scholars 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  have 
come  down  on  different  sides.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  have  made  their 
case  eloquently  both  in  committee  hear- 
ings and  during  executive  sessions  on  this 
bill.  In  my  view  the  Issue  is  not  free 
from  doubt,  however  one  comes  out.  And 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  consider  both 
the  question  of  constitutionality  per  se, 
and  the  chance  that  serious  disruption 
or  damage  could  arise  from  a  decision 
that  the  appointment  had  been  uncon- 
stitutional, even  if  I  were  to  disagree  with 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

For  the  following  reasons.  I  believe  the 
appointment  of  Senator  Saxbx  after  this 
bill's  enactment  would  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  article  I,  section  6  and 
would  not  seriously  endanger  the  work 
of  the  Justice  Department.  And  since  I 
also  believe  a  President  should  have  the 
cabinet  officers  he  feels  he  can  best  work 
with,  absent  disqualiflcatlons  of  incom- 
petence or  personal  Integrity,  my  view 
that  the  Attorney  General  should  receive 
a  higher  salary,  or  that  It  might  be  per- 
sonally unfair  to  Senator  Saxbs  to  have 
to  serve  at  the  lower  level,  would  not 
cause  me  to  vote  against  the  requested 
legislation  once  I  have  concluded  the  ap- 
pointment Is  constitutional.  Should  he 
not  be  confirmed,  or  have  to  leave  the 
post  before  his  Senate  term  expires.  I 
have  Little  doubt  the  salary  could  be 
qmckly  Increased  to  its  former  level  so 
as  not  to  deter  other  qualified  candidates 
from  accepting  an  appointment. 

The  constitutional  issues  can  be  ap- 
proached tn  three  parts:  First,  can  we 
look  behind  the  constitutional  text?  Sec- 
ond, is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
provision  thwarted  or  undermined  by  this 
device?  and  third.  What  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  Increases  tn  the  salary 
once  the  appointment  has  been  made 
and  the  nominee  takes  office? 

One  maxim  of  construing  statutes  Is 
that  one  does  not  look  behind  unambigu- 
ous language  to  the  legislative  history. 
Admittedly  exegesis  can  be  dangerous; 
everyone  has  the  favorite  bit  of  legisla- 
tive history  But  It  Is  equally  true  that  as 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  reminded  us,  it  is 
a  constitution  we  are  applying,  not  a  de- 
tailed tax  statute  It  Is  Important,  there- 
fore, as  the  Supreme  Court  frequently 
has  noted,  that  we  seek  to  ascertain  the 
general  purpose  of  the  provisions  and  the 
intent  of  the  framers  Often  In  the  art  of 
statutory  construction,  venerable  Latin 
maxims  may  be  Juxtaposed  which  tend 
to  neutralize  each  other  Thus,  ther©  Is 


the  ancient  maxim  which  roughly  trans- 
lates: 

Where  the  reaaoa  for  the  law  ceaaea.  then 
the  application  of  that  law  ceases  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  Constitution. 
the  Court's  focus  on  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  provision  rather  than  its  ex- 
plicit letter  has  been  the  source  of  con- 
stitutional safeguards  we  value  highly. 
The  first  amendment  says  only  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law"  abridging 
free  speech  or  free  press.  Yet  the  courts 
have  read  this  provision  to  bar  intrusion 
by  the  Executive  and  the  judiciary,  as 
well.  The  fifth  amendment  bars  compul- 
sory self-incrimination  only  in  "any 
criminal  case"  yet  this  provision  has  been 
read  to  reach  many  types  of  noncrim- 
inal proceedings  Including  congressional 
hearings.  Thus  there  is  strong  argument 
for  Eiscertaining  the  purpose  of  these  pro- 
visions and  giving  them  appropriate  ef- 
fect. 

But  even  if  we  auicept  the  maxim  and 
would  let  the  "letter  of  the  text"  tyran- 
nize our  reading  of  the  Constitution,  Is 
It  so  clear  the  text  Is  not  ambiguous? 
Words  may  have  plain  meaning  in  the 
abstract,  and  not  Include  such  general 
terms  as  "due  process."  yet  still  reveal 
ambiguities  once  we  propound  questions 
about  their  application  and  reread  the 
text  In  the  context  of  such  questions. 

Although  the  fifth  amendment,  as 
noted,  bars  compulsorj-  self-incrimina- 
tion "In  any  criminal  case."  we  have 
passed  several  immunity  statutes  which 
do  compel  self-incrimination.  Opponents 
of  the  present  bill  seek  to  distinguish  that 
fact  on  the  ground  that  'any  criminal 
case"  means  only  where  the  witness  faces 
criminal  sanction.  But  that  very  expla- 
nation reveals  my  point.  Once  the  ques- 
tion Is  posed:  "Can  you  force  testimony 
If  you  grant  immunity?",  the  plain  words 
of  the  amendment  seem  ambiguous  and 
require  Interpretation. 

The  provision  here,  too,  is  not  free 
from  ambiguity,  once  specific  questions 
are  propounded.  Article  I.  section  6. 
paragraph  2  reads.  In  part: 

No  Senator  or  Representative  ahaU,  durtng 
the  Time  (or  which,  he  tcoM  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  clvU  office  under  tl>e  Au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  Kmoluments 
whereof  shall  have  t>e«n  lncrea*ed  during 
)uch  time; 

Does  this  text,  on  Its  face,  bar  ap- 
pointment only  If  there  Is  an  office  with 
an  Increased  salary  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment?  Or  does  It  also 
apply  even  If  there  Is  a  salary  Increase 
which  Is  then  rescinded  years  before  the 
appointment,  as  long  as  both  events  take 
place  within  the  Senator's  term''  The 
point,  for  now.  Is  not  the  correct  read- 
ing, but  merely  to  Illustrate  that  once 
that  question  Is  posed  smd  one  turns 
back  to  the  language  It  la  Indeed  am- 
biguous. 

Similarly,  suppose  prior  to  Senator 
Saxbi's  appointment  the  Congress  had 
passed  a  measure  to  raise  the  saJarj-  but 
which  postponed  the  raise  until  after  his 
term  had  expired  Would  that  have  been 
a  salary  "increase  •  •  •  during  such 
time?"  Or  does  the  provision  only  cover 
Increases  which  have  at  least  become 
effective  at  some  point  within  the  Sena- 


tor's term?  Again,  the  language  on  its 
face  is  really  not  completely  dispositive. 

In  summary,  then,  one  is  ju.stlfied  in 
looking  beyond  the  plain  words,  whether 
or  not  great  weight  Is  given  the  maxim 
of  construction  in  tliis  particular  case. 

Turning  to  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
vision it  Is  not  neces.sary  to  review  at 
length  the  legislative  history,  which  has 
been  well  covered  In  the  statements  by 
my  collesigues  on  the  committee  and  In 
the  expert  testimony  at  the  hearing  it- 
self. It  is  helpful  to  summarize  the  basic 
points  on  which  there  Is  little  disagree- 
ment. 

The  main  concern  was  a  spoils  system 
and  the  Executive  influencing  votes  or 
coopting  opponents;  therefore  the  ini- 
tial proposal  was  a  complete  ban  on  any 
appointment  of  a  sitting  Member  of 
Congress,  with  an  additional  period  of 
Ineligibility  after  the  end  of  the  term. 

James  Madison  led  a  strong  element 
of  opposition  on  the  ground  that  ineligi- 
bility would  deny  to  executive  service 
the  able  leaders  In  Congress — and  might 
even  deter  congressional  candidacies  by 
able  persons  who  did  not  wish  to  be  bar- 
red from  executive  service  for  a  long 
period. 

Both  sides  agreed  that  the  most  bla- 
tant and  direct  abuses  would  be  to 
create  a  new  post  or  raise  a  salary  and 
then  appoint  a  Member  of  Congress;  the 
ban  was  cut  back  to  this  compromise. 

The  framers  clearly  were  aware  the 
bar  adopted  did  not  prevent  all  possi- 
bilities of  log-rolling,  interested  voting, 
or  Executive  manipulation.  The  Presi- 
dent can  appoint  my  wife  to  the  Cabi- 
net. We  can  raise  a  salary  with  the  agree- 
ment to  appoint  me  as  soon  as  my  term 
ends.  Or  I  can  take  an  appointment, 
with  the  understanding  the  salary  wlU 
be  raised  as  soon  as  my  term  ends.  And 
so  on  through  many  other  possibilities 

Nonetheless,  there  Is  a  consensus,  that 
even  though  the  provision  does  not 
cover  all  possible  Instances  of  the  con- 
cern Involved.  It  should  be  given  full 
force  as  an  absolute  bar  to  the  evils 
which  the  compromise  was  Intended  to 
cover;  where  the  framers  drew  the  line, 
we  cannot  by  statute  shrink  the  safe- 
guard any  further. 

Having  noted  these  points,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains  to  determine  what  the 
bar  does  .seek  to  prohibit  and  what  it 
does  try  to  deter  What  are  the  evtls 
aimed  at?  One  cannot  say  the  purpose  is 
to  render  Ineligible  anyone  appointed  If 
the  salary  was  raised  during  his  term, 
and  let  It  go  at  that  If  we  ask  what  that 
trigger  Is  designed  to  accomplish,  on  the 
basis  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
compromise,  the  answer  seems  clear.  Im- 
mediately. It  is  to  prevent  the  appointee 
in  question  from  beneflting  from  the 
action  raising  the  salar>-  The  ultimate 
purpose,  in  turn,  of  preventing  his  bene- 
fit is  to  maintain  complete  deterrence 
6i  biased  voting  In  the  future.  8.  2673 
prevents  the  nominee  from  enjoying  any 
benefit.  Equally,  it  does  not  undermine 
the  deterrent  effect  of  the  provision  for 
the  future.  There  Is  no  possibility  the 
result  sought  to  be  deterred  might  be 
realized  tn  spite  of  the  ban  Senator 
Saxbi.  if  he  had  adverted  to  the  Knox 
precedent  In  1969.  or  a  future  prospective 
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nominee  would  face  two  alternatives. 
Either  the  bar  operates  to  preclude  the 
appointment,  or  he  must  accept  a  lower 
salary.  In  neither  case  Is  there  any  In- 
ducement of  the  kind  the  framers  did 
seek  to  bar  within  the  term  of  the  sitting 
Member  of  Congress. 

Thus,  rather  than  saving  S  2673  per- 
mits evasion  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, it  is  more  correct  to  say  the  ban 
has  here  ser\ed  its  purpose  It  has  forced 
a  statute  denying  any  benefit,  and  with- 
out the  statute  the  ban  would  prevent 
the  appointment  If  the  purpose  can 
thus  be  accomplished,  to  do  more  would 
do  violence  to  the  other  competing  con- 
sideration in  the  original  compromise; 
namely,  Madison's  concern  that  good 
men  not  be  precluded  from  executive 
service  for  existing  posts. 

To  say  the  raise  automatically  trig- 
gered a  condition  of  ineligibility  tells  us 
nothing  about  whether  the  condition 
can  be  removed  by  undoing  the  trigger- 
ing factor. 

Professor  Kurland  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School,  argues  that  the 
provision  is  designed  to  prevent  any  spe- 
cial leglslaUon  for  the  benefit  of  a  col- 
league and  that  S.  2673.  itself  Is  precisely 
that  because  it  enables  the  nominee  to 
take  the  poet.  With  all  respect  to  Pro- 
fessor Kurland  whose  views  all  hold  In 
high  regard,  this  seems  an  overbroad 
reading  of  the  provision  which  dealt 
with  the  e\il  of  raises  and  new  post  as 
special  benefits,  not  with  accommodat- 
ing legislation  generally. 

Fln&Uy,  there  is  the  question  of  future 
action  after  the  nominee  is  sworn  in  to 
office.  Again,  as  I  have  readily  admitted, 
the  situation  Is  not  free  from  doubt,  but  I 
do  not  believe  the  prospective  possibili- 
ties are  sufficient  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment under  this  statute  unconstitu- 
tional. 

If  any  effort  Is  made  to  raise  the  salary 
before  the  nominee's  Senate  term  would 
have  expired.  I  would  oppose  that  as  an 
evasion  of  this  provision.  In  fact,  I  would 
hope  that  the  nominee  would,  at  his  con- 
firmation hearing,  agree  that  such  an 
action  Is  barred  by  the  provision  In  ar- 
ticle I.  The  bar  Is  designed  to  preclude 
enjoyment  of  a  raise  within  one's  term 
if  It  Is  passed  within  the  term  as  well. 
I  do  not  think  a  court  would  say  that  the 
bar  can  be  applied  only  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
the  courts  would  look  through  the  par- 
ticular form  of  the  sequence  of  events  at 
the  substance  of  the  evasion  which  would 
thereby  occur.  Even  if  the  Congress  does 
pass  such  a  salary  raise,  I  doubt  the 
courts  would  hold  it  retroactively  Invali- 
dates the  appointment  or  the  nominee's 
actions  in  the  post.  They  would  merely 
rule  him  ineligible  for  the  increase  during 
the  remainder  of  his  term.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  perceive  that  possibility  as  a  great 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  Depart- 
ment's business.  And  should  the  courts 
disagree  with  me  and  hold  that  such  a 
raise  Is  not  within  the  intended  reach  of 
the  provision,  then  In  retrospect  that  will 
be  the  definitive  Interpretation  of  the 
clause,  and  the  possibility  that  other 
nominees  In  the  future  might  hope  to 
win  a  raise  during  the  portion  of  their 
term  left  after  they  are  appointed  would 


not.  by  definition,  be  an  evil  within  the 
scope  of  the  provision.  But  I  should 
stress.  I  find  it  highly  unlikely  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  uphold  such  a  raise 
before  the  Senator's  term  would  have 
expired. 

As  for  a  raise  after  his  term  expires, 
It  does  not  seem  that  a  court  would  strike 
that  down  as  a  violation  of  the  clause  In 
light  of  the  clear  possibilities  for  such 
future  enjoyment  imder  arrangements 
noted  above  which  no  one  suggests  vio- 
late the  provision.  It  is  argued  that  where 
there  already  has  been  a  raise  rescinded, 
the  probabDity  of  regaining  it  in  the  fu- 
ture is  substantially  increased  and  that 
greater  probability  Ls  itself  an  improper 
inducement  sought  to  be  barred  bv  the 
framers. 

But  this  argument  misses  the  point, 
for  both  the  language  and  the  history  of 
the  provision— including  the  possibilities 
for  evasion  which  the  framers  conscloaslv 
left  open— indicate  that  the  limited  bar 
of  the  compromise  only  reaches  increases 
actually  passed  during  the  term  which 
thereby  hold  out  the  certainty  of  the  In- 
ducement. Weighing  the  relative  proba- 
bilities of  different  conjectural  rewards 
a  nominee  may  enjoy  after  his  term  ex- 
pires simply  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
compromise  as  the  framers  drew  it. 

And  If  I  am  wrong  on  this  last  point, 
and  a  court  strikes  down  such  a  raise,  it 
is  even  clearer  than  In  the  case  of  a  raise 
before  the  term  ends,  that  they  would 
not  claim  the  raise  Invalidated  the  orig- 
inal appointment  as  opposed  to  holding 
that  he  might  not  enjoy  the  raise  Itself. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  will  vote  for 
S.  2673.  reserving,  of  course,  my  decision 
on  the  nomination  itself  until  the  name 
has  been  submitted  and  the  hearings  on 
the  nomination  before  the  Senate  Judl- 
clar>-  Committee  have  been  completed 

Mr.  HASKELL  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  briefly  today  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing S.  2673,  a  bill  which  would  reduce 
the  salary  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
that  amount  which  was  in  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969.  The  legislation  has  been 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration in  order  to  remove  constitu- 
tional obstacles  to  the  nomination  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr  Saxbe)  to 
the  office  of  Attorney  Genersd. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  does  not  remove 
those  obstacles.  The  section  that  applies, 
in  article  1.  section  6,  reads  su;  follows: 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  Increased  during  such  time; 

As  you  know,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  in  1969 
when  the  salaries  of  Cabinet  officers  were 
increased  from  $35,000  to  $60,000.  Sim- 
ply to  return  that  figure  to  the  1969  level 
hardly  alters  the  fact  that  Mr.  Saxbe  was 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  that  voted  to 
increase  the  "emoluments"  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  that  he  thus  became,  at 
that  time,  ineligible  for  nomination  to 
that  office  himself  "during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected." 

I  have  nothing  but  respect  personally 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 


and  have  every  reason  to  believe  he 
would  fulfill  the  duties  required  of  him 
as  Attorney  GeneraJ  with  great  distinc- 
tion. But  I  believe  S.  2673  in  no  way  over- 
comes the  obnous  constitutional  obstacle 
represented  by  article  1.  section  2,  as 
cited  above. 

For  this  reason  I  am  casting  my  vote 
against  S.  2673. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  expired. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE  iwhen  his  name  was 
called' .  Present. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN>.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya'  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson  I  would  vote  "nay," 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkri 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GtTRNEY)    are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fanntn)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClitrei  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  would  vote 
'yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75 
nays  16.  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Brrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Domini  ck 


Bible 
Burdick 
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TEAS — 75 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Orlffln 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HeUns 

HoUlngs 

Hruaka 

Huddleston 

Hughee 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Long 

MagnuBon 

Mathlas 

McOee 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NATB— le 

HaskeU 
Hathaway 


Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

PackwDod 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Rlblooff 

Roth 

Schwf 'ker 

Scott,  Hixgh 

Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Tan 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Young 


Byrd.  Robert  C,  Kennedy 


Clark 
Brrln 
Fulbrlght 


Mansfield 
McClellaa 
Mclntjre 


Muakie 
Proxmlre 
Tunney 
WUllaiaa 
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ANSWERED     PRESENT-— 1 

Sub* 

NOT  VOTINO— 8 

Baker  McOIurv  8t«T«i>«on 

Fannin  UcOovem  Symlnctoa 

Oumey  Uontoya 

So  the  bill  (S.  2673)  was  passed,  as 
follows 

S    2873 

An  act  to  tn«ure  tbat  the  ocunp«n«atlon  and 
other  emoluments   attached   to   tbe   Offloe 
of  Attorney  0«nerai  are  thoae  wbtcb  were 
In  effect  on  January  1.  1069 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Confess   assembled.    Ttiat    the 
com{>en8atlon    and    other    emolumenta    at- 
tached to  the  Office  of  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
be  those  which  were  In  effect  on  January  1, 
1969.  notwithstanding  the  proTlslona  of  the 
salary   recoounendations   for    1969    increaaes 
transmitted  to  the  Coagrtm  on  January  16. 
1969,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  or  provision  which  has  the  force 
and  effect  of  Law.  which   la  enacted  or  be- 
comes effective  during  the  period  from  noon. 
January  3.   1900,  through  noon,  January  3. 
1975. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an 
■ctlon  of  the  Attorney  Oeoeral  may  bring  a 
cItU  action  in  tbe  appropriate  district  court 
to  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the  ap- 
pointment and  continuance  in  office  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  on  the  ground  that  such 
appointment  and  continuance  In  office  is  in 
violation  of  article  I.  sectloa  0.  clauae  3.  of 
the  Constitution  Tbe  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  sum  or  value  of  the 
matter  In  controversy,  to  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  such  appointment  and  continuance 
In  office. 

(b)  Any  action  brought  under  this  section 
shall  be  beard  and  determined  by  a  panel  of 
three  Judges  in  accordance  with  tbe  provi- 
sions of  section  2384  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  Any  appeal  from  the  action  of  a  court 
convened  pursuant  to  such  section  shall  He 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  Any  Judge  designated  to  hear  any  ac- 
tion brought  under  this  section  shall  cause 
such  action  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

Sac.  3  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

Mr  FONO.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thlnlc  that  all  Senators  are  vitally  In- 
terested In  the  niles  and  precedents  of 
the  Senate — smd  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chief  Parliamentarian  In 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  All  Senators.  I 
think,  have  a  duty  to  uphold  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate  I  have  a  duty  to 
raise  a  question  about  an  occurrence 
which  developed  today 

During  the  recent  debate  on  S.  2673, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNGi  had  acouired  the  floor  in  his 
own  right  He  made  a  statement  and 
then  he  yielded  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time,  on  my  imprinted  amendment 
which  was  then  pending. 

I  secured  the  floor  and  I  made  a  motion 
to  table — I  was  recognized  and  made  a 
motion  to  table  The  Chair  then  allowed 
a  point  of  order  to  be  made  by  the  very 
distinguished    Senator    from    Alabama 


(Mr.  ASA.ES) .  I  did  not  argue  the  matter 
then.  I  was  not  Interested  in  appealing 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  because  I  think  I 
had  made  my  point  with  the  offering  of 
the  amendment.  So.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  at  all — or  with  anyone  else 

I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  that  a 
point  of  order  can  tie  made  after  a  mo- 
tion to  table  has  t>een  duly  made  by  a 
Senator,  because  there  can  be  no  debate 
on  a  motion  to  table. 

I  would  therefore  urge  the  Parliamen- 
tarian to  research  this  question.  I  am  not 
setting  myself  up  as  a  parliamentarian, 
but  I  think,  if  this  Is  right,  then  we 
should  know:  and  If  this  Is  wrong,  then 
we  should  know  so  that  the  Senate  will 
be  properly  guided  in  the  future 

Thus,  I  would  urge  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, with  all  due  respect  to  the  Par- 
liamentarian, to  research  thLs  question 
and  be  prepared  at  a  later  date  to  state 
precisely  what  that  research  shows. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  I  recognize  the  parlia- 
mentary skUl  of  the  distinguished  as- 
slstajit  majority  leader  Certainly  it  is 
unequaled  in  this  body  I  believe  that  his 
recital  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  up  to  the  making  of  the  pxjlnt 
of  order  left  out.  unknowingly  of  course, 
an  added  circumstance  that,  before  the 
time  was  yielded  back,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  rose  and  addressed  the  Chafr 
and  was  recognized  by  the  Chair  and 
then  stated  that  he  wished  to  raise  the 
point  of  order.  The  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair  at  that  time,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
Johnston  ) ,  stated  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  out  of  order  Inasmuch  as 
all  time  had  not  yet  been  yielded  back. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  at  that 
time — and  the  oCQclal  Record  will  dis- 
close this.  I  am  sure — asked  the  Chair, 
"Will  the  Chair  then  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  as  soon  as  all  time 
has  been  yielded  back?" 

The  Chair  stated  that  he  would  So, 
In  the  first  place,  the  Chair  was  merely 
carrying  out  his  commitment  made  be- 
fore the  whole  Senate  during  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  he  would  recognize 
him  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that  point 
of  order  as  soon  as  all  time  had  t)een 
yielded  back. 

Now  that  would  certainly  Justify  the 
Chair  in  recognizing  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Now,  on  the  other  point,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  asking  that  the 
Parliamentarian  research  this  point,  it 
would  seem  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  If  any  amendment  Is  Improperly 
before  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  table  that 
amendment  does  not  put  any  element  of 
germaneness  Into  the  amendment  and 
make  It  properly  before  the  Senate  So 
It  would  seem  to  me,  even  though  a  mo- 
tion to  table  had  been  made,  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  raise  the  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  was  not  prop- 
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erly  before  the  Senate,  and  that  would 
not  be  a  debate,  it  would  be  merely 
raising  a  parliamentary  point. 

So  I  do  certainly  Join  In  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  assistant  majortiy 
leader  that  the  Parliamentarian  research 
the  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  am  grateful  for  the  comments  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  AiLEN  I  has  made,  because  they 
round  out  the  record 

I  do  not  agree,  however,  that  the  Chair 
has  any  business  committing  itself  to 
recognizing  any  Senator  at  a  later  point 
unless  it  is  done  by  unanimous  consent 
because,  under  the  rules,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  the  Chair  shall  recognize  the 
Senator  who  first  seeks  recognition.  But 
the  Chair,  of  course,  has  discretion.  The 
Chair  does  not  have  to  do  that. 

I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  asked  that  he  be  rec- 
ognized at  a  later  time  to  make  his 
point  of  order  carried  with  It  any  status. 
I  suppose  the  Chair  felt  committed,  but 
the  Chair  did  not  have  to  be  committed. 
I  got  recognition  after  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  yielded  the  floor,  and  I  made  my 
tabling  motion,  which  would  have  had 
the  same  practical  effect.  If  It  had  car- 
ried, as  taking  down  the  amendment  by 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  wonder  why  he  did  not  raise 
that  point  at  the  time,  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  this  time. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  point? 

Mr  ALLEN.  The  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  should  not  have  been 
recognized. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  why  I  did  not  raise  It  at  the  time. 
Our  time  was  short.  I  did  not  want  to 
appeal  the  ruling. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  ruling. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B\TID.  I  understand. 
I  did  raise  the  point,  but  I  did  not  want 
to  question  the  Chair  further. 

I  am  not  concerned  because  the  Sen- 
ators  point  of  order  was  upheld.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  amendment  tabled. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  this:  I 
do  not  believe  that  previous  precedents 
will  uphold  the  Chair  in  what  the  Chair 
did.  I  may  be  wrong,  but,  if  so,  I  ought 
to  be  shown  We  ought  to  know  what 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate  are.  If  pre- 
vious precedents  show  that  my  motion  to 
table  should  have  been  voted  on  and  that 
the  point  of  order  should  not  have  come 
In,  then  that  Is  what  the  precedent  ought 
to  be.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  new 
precedent  by  which,  after  a  motion  to 
table  has  been  made,  a  point  of  order 
can  still  come  In.  we  ought  to  know  about 
the  precedent.  I  want  to  know  what  the 
precedents  are,  so  that  the  Senate  can 
be  correctly  guided  In  the  future  That 
is  all  I  am  asking  for. 

Mr  ALLEN.  The  disUngulshed  ma- 
jority whip  will  recall  that  at  one  time, 
when  the  Senator  from  Alabama  had  a 
motion  to  table  before  the  Senate  on  the 
postcard  registration  bill,  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  put  In  some  six. 
seven ,  or  eight  quorum  calls  and  motions 
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to  adjourn,  in  the  face  of  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B\TID.  Yes  A  Sena- 
tor, under  the  Constitution,  has  a  right 
to  call  for  a  quorum;  and  a  Senator  can- 
not be  denied  the  constitutional  right  to 
call  for  a  quorum  before  a  vote. 

Mr,  ALLEN  I  saw  it  iiappen  here  to- 
day, when  we  were  not  allowed  to  have  a 
quorum  call  unless  there  was  time 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  Senator 
raises  a  good  question.  The  Senator  was 
denied  his  constitutional  right  for  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr  ALLEN  One  more  response  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia :  I  doubt  that 
we  are  gomg  to  find  a  precedent  in  which 
a  point  of  order  was  raised  m  Uie  face 
of  a  motion  to  table,  where  the  Presiding 
Officer  had  committed  himself  to  recog- 
nize a  Senator  for  making  a  point  of 
order  and  did  proceed  to  recognize  him 
in  compliance  with  his  commitment.  I 
doubt  that  we  will  find  a  precedent  on 
all  fours  with  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  We  may  not. 
May  I  assure  the  Senator  again  that 
there  is  certainly  no  lU  will  on  my  part 
toward  him  for  raising  the  point  of  order. 
That  was  his  right.  There  is  no  iU  will 
on  my  part  toward  the  Parliamentarian. 
I  want  the  precedents  researched. 

Mr.  AT  J  .EN,  I  am  sure  there  Is  no  feel- 
ing of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 


broadcast  stations  to  operate  before  lo- 
cal sunrise  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  11459)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon; 
and  that  Mr.  Snas.  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay. Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Talcott,  Mr,  McEwen,  and  Mr. 
Cederbkbg  were  appointed  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
concurrent  resolutions  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

HJl.  11324  An  Act  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis  for  a  two- 
year  trial  period,  and  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  permit  cer- 
tain daytime  broadcast  stations  to  operate 
before  local  sunrise; 

H  Con  Res  381.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
a  technical  correction  In  the  enrollment  of 
U  R.  1384:  and 

H.  Con.  Res  382.  A  concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  a  change  In  tbe  enroll- 
ment of  H  R  7446 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R  11324)  to  provide  for 
daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-round 
basis  for  a  2-year  trial  period,  and  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission    to     permit     certain     dajrtlme 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Heltlng,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
Noveml)er  26,  1973,  the  President  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  Act  'S  2645)  to 
amend  PubUc  Law  93-60  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Enerpy  Commission  in  Eiccord- 
ance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
erg>'  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and  on  November  27, 
1973.  the  President  approved  and  signed 
the  Act  iS  1570'  to  authorize  and  re- 
quire the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  aUocate  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
and  refined  petroleum  products  to  deal 
with  existing  or  imminent  shortages  and 
dislocations  in  the  national  di.'^tribution 
system  which  jeopardize  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare;  to  provide  for 
the  delegation  of  authority;  and  for 
other  purposes. 


PROTECTION  OF  WILDERNESS 
AREAS  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE— MES- 
SAGE  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scorn  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  The  message  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  seriously 
concerned  with  conserving  our  energy 
resources,  it  is  also  important  that  we 
protect  another  treasured  nationsil  re- 
source— our  wUdnerness  areas  and  the 
many  varieties  of  plant  and  animal  life 
which  thrive  uniquely  in  wilderness 
environments. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  and  pursuant 
to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964, 1  am  today 
proposing  twelve  additions  to  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
These  additions  would  cover  a  total  of 
over  1  million  primeval  acres  of  Ameri- 
can terrain  which  still  exist  today  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  they  existed 
centuries  before  the  first  European  set 
foot  in  the  New  World. 

Briefly  described,  they  are: 

« 1 )  The  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment, California — 372.700  acres  located 
In  the  great  California  Desert.  The  varied 
desert  terrain  Included  In  this  tract  har- 
bors widely  differing  plants  and  animals. 

(2)  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore, 
California — 10,600  acres  on  a  long  nar- 
row peninsula  characterized  by  fine 
beache."?  and  steep,  forested  slopes. 

(3)  Big  Bend  National  Park,  Texas— 
533,900  acres.  Encompassing  both  the 
lofty  Chiso.":  Mountains  and  large  tracts 
of  desert,  this  area  Ls  host  to  several  wild- 
life habitats  and  an  unusual  diversity  of 
plant  and  animal  life. 

<4)  Imperial  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Arizona    and    Csilifornla — 14.470    acres 


along  the  Lower  Colorado  River.  The 
desert  uplands  which  this  proposal  would 
set  aside  provide  a  home  for  wild  water- 
fowl, serving  in  particular  as  the  wtoter- 
Ing  habitat  of  Canada  geese  of  the  Great 
Basin  flock. 

'  5 1  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Colo- 
rado— 8.100  acres.  The  two  portions  of 
the  park  wWch  would  be  added  to  the 
wilderness  system  are  an  eastern  section 
with  wildlife  including  mule  deer,  cougar, 
bighorn  sheep,  wild  turkey,  and  many 
smaller  animals,  and  a  northern  area 
which  contains  the  rugged  brow  of  the 
Mesa  Verde  Plateau  Itself. 

1 6'  Mmgo  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Missouri — 1.700  acres  In  a  former  chan- 
nel of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  pro- 
posed area  contains  lowland  forest 
vegetation  and  a  natural  swamp  environ- 
ment. 

(7)  Oregon  Islands  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Oregon — 346  acres  located  on  26 
islands.  Nesting  ground  for  thousands  of 
seablrds,  these  Islands,  plus  two  existing 
wilderness  areas  with  which  they  will 
be  consolidated,  lie  along  the  beautiful 
Oregon  coast. 

(8)  White  River  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge,  Arkansas — 975  acres.  Located  m 
an  area  known  as  the  Scrub  Grass  Bayou 
Research  Area,  the  recommended 
acreage  comprises  bottomland  hardwood 
forest. 

'9)  Saguaro  National  Monument. 
Arizona — 42.400  acres.  This  proposal 
would  set  aside  splendid  stands  of  the 
giant  saguaro  cactus  and  other  desert 
resources,  as  well  as  rugged  mountainous 
areas  with  regional  vegetation  and  wild- 
life. 

(10)  Bandelier  National  Monument, 
New  Mexico — 21.110  acres.  The  monu- 
ment was  once  the  home  of  prehistoric 
Pueblo  Indians  The  proposal  encom- 
passes many  archeologlcal  sites  and  a 
great  deal  of  rugged  terrain  providing 
habitat  for  deer.  bear,  mountain  lion  and 
other  large  mammals. 

'11)  Valentine  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Nebraska — 16,317  acres  char- 
acterized by  the  sandhill  range,  an 
unusual  geological  formation  In  need  of 
preservation.  The  refuge  is  populated  by 
several  threatened  bird  species  and  a 
variety  of  other  wildlife. 

a2)  Crescent  Lake  National  Wlldhfe 
Refuge,  Nebraska — 24.502  acres  which 
pro\ide  a  pristine  sandhill  habitat  for 
mule  deer,  antelope,  and  such  rare  bird 
species  &&  the  bald  eagle  and  golden 
eagle 

After  a  review  of  roadless  areas  of 
5,000  acres  or  more,  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Interior  has  concluded  that  two  areas  are 
not  suitable  for  preservation  as  part  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  These  are  the  Salt  Plains  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Oklahoma,  and 
the  Klamath  Forest  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Oregon 

In  addition  to  this  message,  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  today  let- 
ters and  reports  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  regarding  all  of  these  wil- 
derness prop>osals.  I  concur  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  m  each 
case, 

I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  once  sigain  the  eastern  wilder- 
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ness  legislation  which  we  recently  sub- 
mitted. This  proposal — which  is  now 
embodied  In  legislation  labeled  S.  2487 
and  HR.  10469 — would  amend  the  Wll- 
demess  Act  to  designate  16  acres  In  east- 
em  national  forest  lands  as  wildemesa 
on  an  Immediate  basis  and  would  sub- 
ject 37  other  su-eas  to  study  for  possible 
addition  to  the  wilderness  system  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  proposal,  as  well  as 
the  wilderness  proposals  accompanying 
this  message. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thi  Whiti:  Housk.  November  28,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing OflScer  I  Mr.  William  L.  Scott) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  James  W. 
Plummer,  of  California,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


CORRECTION  IN  ENROLLMENT  OP 
H  R.  7446.  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  382. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scott  >  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
382.  a  concurrent  resolution  directing  the 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  a  change  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R. 
7446. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  concurrent  resolution  pertains  to 
the  bill  that  further  authorizes  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. A  conference  report  was  tulopted 
by  the  Senate  last  week.  On  yesterday, 
the  House  acted  on  that  conference  re- 
port and  approved  It. 

A  technical  error  was  discovered 
within  its  text.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
current resolution  approved  by  the  House 
and  sent  here  is  to  make  the  necessary 
correction. 

I  move  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  adopted. 

The  motion  wa.**  agreed  to. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  .AMENDMENTS 
OP  1973 

The  PRESIDENQ  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  3153  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows 

CalendAT  No.  829.  H  R  3163.  k  blU  to  un«i>4 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  maka  oerUln  t«cb- 
oicAl  fta4  oonforminx  cbAOCM. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  &n  ajmend- 
ment  to  strike  out  ail  after  the  enacting 
clause  suid  insert : 

That  this  Act.  with  the  foUowlng  tabl*  of 
oontAQta.  maj  b«  clt«<l  aa  the  "Social  Security 
Amenclmenta  or  1973." 

TABix  or  coNmrrs 

TXTLK    1— GCNXEAL    AlCZNOtCKNTS 

PA«T  A— aociAL  sEctraiTT  CASH  BtircTna 
8«c.  101.  Interim  cost-of-living   increase   in 

social  security  benefits. 
Soc.  lOa.  Kleven-percent    Increase    In    social 

security  benefits. 
Sec.  103,  Modification  of  cost-of-living  bene- 
fit Increase  provisions. 
Sec.  104.  Increase  In  earnings  base. 
Sec.  IDS.  Changes  in  tax  schedules. 
Sec.  106.  Allocation    to   dlsabUlty   Insurance 

trust  fund. 
Sec.  107.  International  agreements  with  re- 
pect  to  social  eecvirlty  benefits. 
"Sec.  232.   International  agreements, 
"(a)   Purpose  of  agreement. 
"(b)   Delegation  of  authority  to  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
"(c)    Deflnlttons 

"(d)   Crediting  periods  of  coverage,  tax 
exemptions:  conditions  of  payment  of 
benefits. 
"(e)   Regulations. 

"(f)  Reports  to  Congress;  effective  date 

of  agreements." 

Sec.  108.  Treatment  of  certain  farm  Income, 

Sec.  108.  Study  by  Secretary  as  to  feasibility 

of   relating    benefits    under    the 

Social  Secretary  Act  to  prevailing 

coet-of-llving  In  various  areas. 

Sec.  110.  Termination  of  coverage  of  certain 

policemen  in  Louisiana. 
Sec.  Ill,  Termination  of  coverage  for  police- 
men or  firemen  In  California. 
Pakt   B — Tax   Caxnrr 
Sec.  112.  Tax  credit  for  low-Income  workers 
with  famUles. 

(a)  In  general 

"Sec   42   Tax  credit  for  low-Income  work- 
ers with  families. 
"(A)  In  geoeral. 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. 

"(2)    Applicable  percentage. 
"(b)  Limitations. 

"(1)  Maximum  credit. 

"(2)   Reduction  for  additional  Income. 

"(8)    Application  with  section  6428. 
"(c)   Definitions. 

"(1)   Eligible  Individual. 

"(2)   Social  security  taxes." 

(b)  Advance  refund  of  credit. 

"Sec.  0428.  Advance  refund,  of  section  43 
credit, 
"(a)   In  general. 
"(b)   Umltatlons 
"(1)    Amount  of  refund. 
"(2)   Ineligible  for  crwdit. 
"(8)   Minimum  payment. 
"(c)   Collection  of  excess  pasonenta." 
"(4)    Returns    of    taxpayers    receiving 
advance   refund   of  section   42 
credit!." 

(d)  Development  of  application  forms: 

cooperations  of  other  Government 
agenclea. 

(e)  Amendment  of  Social  Security  Act. 

(f)  Effective  date 

Pa«T   C — A»*«iCDMr>rT9    Rxt.atxd    to    Sttpph- 

ICSITTAL     SCCtnUTT     IxCOlCX     PaOGKAM 

Sec.  121.  Increase  In  supplemental  security 
Income  benefits. 

Sec.  122.  Eligibility  of  supplemental  security 
Income  recipients  for  food  stamps. 

Sec.  123.  Individuals  deemed  to  be  dUabled 
under  the  supplemental  security 
Income  program 

Sec.  124.  Supplemental  security  income  re- 
cipient living  in  Aid  to  PamUlea 
with  Dependent  Children  house- 

brOld. 


Sec.  12a.  Disregarding  of  certain  payments  in 
determining  amount  of  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits. 

Sec.  laS.  Continuation  at  oertai;.  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Sec.  127.  Avithcwity  f.>r  sun-tviiig  spouse  of 
deceased  SSI  berieftcJary  to  cash 
Joint  check. 

Pa«t  D — Social  Shviow   AitruDMrNTS 
Sec.  131.  Amendments  to  provision  limiting 
Federal  funds  for  social  services. 
Sec.   132.  Special  Federal  social  services  fund- 
ing limit  for  fiscal  year  1974 
Sec.  183.  AmendmenU  to  State  plan  requlre- 

menu  regarding  social  eervlcee. 
Sec.  134,  Annual  reports  by  Secretary  on  so- 
cial services: 
Sec.  138.  Use  of  donated  funds  In  provision 
of  social  services. 
IS6,  Effective  dates. 
Pakt  E — Chud  Wxxtarz  Sekvtcks 
141.  National  adoption  Information  ex- 
change system. 
Sec.  142,  Child  abuse,   neglect,  and  protec- 
tive services. 
Pabt  F — Child  StrpposT  Procrams 
161.  Child   support   and   establishment 
ment   of  paternity, 
(a)   In  general. 
Pajbt  D — Child  Sxjppobt  and  Ebtabluhmxnt 

OF  PATrSKTTT 

Appropriations 
Duties  of  the  Secretary. 
Parent  locator  service. 
State  plan  for  child  support. 
Payments  to  States. 
Support  obligations. 
Distribution  of  proceeds. 
Incentive  pavment  to  localities. 
"Sec.  469.  Consent  by  the  United  States  to 
(Ttu-nlshment  and  nlm'.laj  pro- 
ceedings   for    enforcement    of 
chUd    support    and     alimony 
obligations. 
"Sec.  460.  ClvU    actions    to    enforce   child 

support  obligations. 
"Sec.  461.  Regional   laboratories  to  estab- 
lish paternity  through  analy- 
sis and  classification  of  blood." 

(b)  Collection  of  chUd  support  obliga- 

tions. 
Sec.  6305.  Collection   of  certain  liability, 
"(a)   In  general. 

"(b)  Review  of  assessments  and  col- 
lections." 

(c)  Amendments  to  part  A  of  title  IV. 

(d)  Conforming    amendments    to    title 

XI. 

(e)  Appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Child  Support. 

(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

(g)  Effective  date. 


Sec, 


Sec. 


O^C. 


"Sec.  461 
"Sec.  462 
"Sec.  463 
"Sec  454. 
"Sec.  455. 
"Sec.  456 
••Sec.  457 
"Sec.  468 


Pakt  G — Aid  to 


Dependent 


Sec.  161. 


Families   With 

CHTI.nHSTf 

Pass-along  of  social  security  benefit 
increase  to  recipients  of  Aid  to 
Famlllee  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. 
Sec.  163.  Disregard  of  Income  under  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  CbU- 
dran. 

OommuQlty  work  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

State  demonstration  project. 

Amendments  T' >  MxDicAm  and  Mkdi- 

CASI    PSOOaAMS 

171,  Mci"".:  hLI  el'.s'.bll'.ty  for  supplemen- 
tal security  Income  recipients. 

Br-.  <*r,  -arles 

T>>',r.:ft;  clarification  and  modifica- 
tion of  medicaid  ellKlblllty  and  Fed- 
eral title  XIX  matching  under  Pub- 
lic Law  93-6« 

Medicaid  elUIbUlty  for  Individuals  re- 
celvl.ng  mandat->;>ry  State  supple- 
mentary payments. 

Effective  dates. 


Sec,  163. 

Sec.  164. 
Pa«t  H 


Sec. 


(») 
(t» 


(c) 


(d) 
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Sec.  172.  Standards  for  payments  under  med- 
icaid to  health  maintenance  or- 
gajnlzallons. 

Sec.  173.  Payments  lo  substandard  facilities 
under  medicaid. 

Sec,  174.  Medicaid  matching  for  expenditures 
with   respect  to  certain   Indians. 

Sec.  175.  Certain  States  deemed  t.ci  have  plans 
approved    under    title   XIX 

Sec.  176.  Payment  for  services  of  physicians 
rendered   In  a  leaching   hospital. 

Sec.  181.  Use  of  Social  Security  AdmLi-.lstra- 
tlon  In  the  administration  of 
medicare 

Sec,  18^.  Reimburse  meat  under  medicare  for 
services  with  respect  to  coverage 
based  on  chronic  kidney  failure. 

Sec.  183.  CapltaJ  expenditures  planning. 

Sec.  184.  Occupational  therapy  under  medi- 
care. 

Sec.  185  Basis  of  medicare  payment  for  serv- 
ices provided  by  agencies  and  pro- 
viders 

Sec,  186.  Outpatient  speech   pathology 

Sec,  187.  Statewide  profe.sslonal  standards 
review  organizations. 

Sec.  188  Priority  in  designation  of  profes- 
sional standards  review  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec,  189.  Statewide  professional  standards 
review  councils. 

Sec.  190.  Postponement  on  effective  dat*  of 
certain  requirements  Imposed 
with  respect  to  payment  for 
physical  therapy  services. 

Sec,  191,  Payment  under  medicare  to  indi- 
viduals covered  by  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  program. 

Sec,  192.  Study  regarding  coverage  under 
part  B  of  medicare  for  certain 
services  provided  by  optometrists. 

TITLE  II— CLERICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Sec.  201.  In  general. 

(a)  Inclusion  of  all  wage  level  Increases 

in   automatic  adjustment  of  earn- 
ings test. 

(b)  Inclusion  In  old-age  insurance  benefit 

In      certain       cases      of       delayed 
retirement. 

(c)  Elimination  of  benefits  at  age  72  for 

uninsured  Individuals  receiving  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits 

(d)  Limitations  on  eligibility  determina- 

tions under  resources  tests  of  State 
plans. 

(e)  Limitations  on  eligibility  and  benefit 

determinations  under   income   tests 
of  State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

(f)  Correction   of   erroneous   designations 

and  cross  references. 


(g)    Initial     payments     to     presumptively 
disabled    Individuals    unrecoverable 
only   If   Individual    Is   Ineligible   be- 
cause not  disabled, 
(h)   Technical  correction  of  limitation  on 
fiscal  liability  of  States  for  optional 
supplementation. 
(1)   Modification   of   transitional   adminis- 
trative provisions. 
(J)   Inclusion  of  title  VI  in  llmltaUon  on 
grants  to  States  for  social   services. 
(k)   Clarification  of  coverage  of  hospitali- 
zation for  dental  services 
(I)   Continuation  of  State  agreements  for 

coverage  of  certain  Individuals. 
(m)   TTechnlcal  Improvement  of  provisions 
governing   dlspvoeltlon  of   HMO  sav- 
ings. 
(n)   Technical  improvement  of  provisions 
governing  allowable  HMO  premium 
charges. 
(o)   Applications  for  assistance  on  behalf 

of  dec^Eised  indlvidtials. 
(p)   Expansion    of    Intermediate    care    fa- 
cility ownership  disclosure  require- 
ments. 
(q)  Technical    mcxilflcatlon    of    extended 
medicaid  eligibility  for  AFDC  re- 
cipients. 
(r)   Limitation  on  payments  to  States  for 
expenditures  In  relation  to  disabled 
Individuals  eligible  for  medicare 
(B)   Federal  payment  for  cost  of  inspecting 
Institutions  limited  to  expenses  In- 
curred during  covered  period. 
(t)   Federal  payment  for  family  planning 
expenditures  not  limited  to  admin- 
istrative COSt,8. 
(u)   Exception  to  limitation  on   payments 
to  States  for  expenditures  in  relation 
to  Individuals  eligible  for  medicare. 
(v)   Utilization  review  by  medical  person- 
nel associated  with  an  Institution. 
(w)    Authority  to  prescribe  standards  un- 
der title  XIX  for  active  treatment  of 
mental  Ulness. 
(x)   Correction   of   erroneous   designations 

and  crc-as  references 
(y)    Deletion  of  obsolete  provisions, 
(z)    Determination  of  amount  of  exclusion 
for  disapproved  capital  expenditures 
by  institutions  reimbursed  on  fixed 
fee  or  negotiated  rate  basis. 
(z-1)    Technical  Improvement  of  authority 
to    Include    expenses    related    to 
capital    expendlttires    In    certain 
cases. 
(»-2)   Conforming  amendments  to  title  XI 

of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
(z-3)   E.Tectlve  dates 


Sec.  202    Modification  of  provisloiis  establish- 
ing supplemental  security  income 
program. 
"Sec.  303.  Amendment  to  Act  of  April   19, 
1050". 

TITLE   ni— REPEAL    OP    DEDCCnON    FOR 
GASOLINE  TAJSES 

Sec.  301. 

TITLE  I — GENERAL  AilENDMENTS 
Past  A — Social  SECtrErrr  Cash  ExNirrrs 

INTTRllt     COST -or -LTV  INC     INCREASS     IN     SOCIAL 

SBCtramr  Bxxnrrrs 

Src.  101.  (a)  Section  201  of  Public  Law  93- 
66  Is  amended — 

<1)  In  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"the  percentage  by  which  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labc«' 
for  the  month  of  June  1973  exceeds  such 
Index  for  the  month  of  June  1972"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "7  f>er  centtim", 

i2)  in  subsection  (a) '2),  by  striking  out 
'•after  May  1974  and  prior  to  January  1975, 
and.  in  the  case  of  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments under  such  title,  only  with  respect 
to  deaths  which  occur  after  May  1974  and 
prior  to  January  1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •'vrith  respect  to  which  th'is  section 
1b  effective,  and,  m  the  case  of  lump-sum 
death  payments  under  such  title.  orJy  with 
resjject  to  deaths  which  occur  m  months 
with  respect  to  which  this  section  is  effec- 
tive", 

1 3)     in    subsection    (b),    by    striking    out 

based    on    the    Increase    In    the    Consumer 

Price  Index  described  In  subsection  (a)"  and 

inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "7    per   centum", 

and 

(4)  In  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  out 
"(except  for  purposes  of  section  203;  a)  (2) 
of  such  .^ct,  as  In  effect  after  May  1974)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•;  except  for 
pu-'priseE  of  section  203(a)  of  such  Act.  as  in 
effect  after  December  1973,  wh:ch  section 
I  as  so  m  effect,  shall,  for  purposes  of  the  In- 
crease in  social  security  l^enefits  provided 
by  this  sectlori,  be  deemed  to  t)e  in  effect 
for  and  after  the  first  month  with  resp>ect  to 
which  such   increase  is  effective !'•. 

lb)  Section  201  of  Public  Law  93-66  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the.-e- 
of  the  following   new  subsection: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2), 
this  section  is  effective  with  respect  to  the 
month  in  which  this  subsection  is  enacted 
and  for  each  month  thereafter  wh;ch  begins 
prior  to  June  1974". 

ELEVEN -PERCENT    rVCREASE    IN    SOCIAL   SECtrRlTT 

BEXCI-TTS 

Sec.  102.  lai  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  Inserting  In  lleii  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 


"TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


(Primary  Inturanc* 
benaMs  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


"It  an  Indivldual'a 
primary  Insuranca 
benefit  (as  deter- 
minad  under 
subtac  (d))  i»— 


'At  least— 


But  not 

mors 

than— 


II 

(Primary 

Insurance 

amount 

eftective 

(or  Saptam- 

bwl972) 


Or  hit 

primary 

insuranca 

amount 

(as  detar- 

minad 

under 

subsac 

(c»  la- 


in 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  hi*  avataga 

montbljr  wage  (is 

dstarmlnad  under 

aubtec  (b))  l»— 


At  least— 


But  not 

mora 

than— 


IV 


(Primary 

Insurance 

amounO 


The  emount 

referred  to 

In  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  thh 

subsection 

shall  be— 


(Maiimum 

tamiiv 

benefits) 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sac  ?03(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
end  self- 
employment 
income 
shell  be — 


"I 


(Primary  insuranca 
benefits  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


JI6J1... 
J16.85... 
»17,61... 
118,41... 
il9.25... 
$20.01... 
$20.6S... 


$16.20 
16.  S4 
17.60 
18.40 
19.24 
20,00 
20.64 
21.28 


$84.90 

85.80 
87.80 
89  40 
91.00 
92.90 
94.60 
96.20 


$77 
79 
81 
82 
84 
86 
88 


$76 
78 
80 
81 
83 
8S 
87 
89 


$93.80 
95.30 
97.50 
99.30 
101.10 
103.  20 
105. 10 
106.80 


$140.80 
143.00 
146.30 
149  00 
151,70 
154.80 
157.  70 
160.20 


"If  an  Individual's 

primary  insurince 
benefii  (is  aeter- 
mlned  under 
subsac  (d))  is— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

et»c!iv« 
for  Septem- 
ber 1972) 


Orhto 

primary 

Insuranca 

amount 

(as  dattr- 

mtitad 

undar 


III 


(Average 
iiwnthly  wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wag«  (15 

determined  under 

Mbsac  (b))  is— 


'Al  least- 


But  not  undar  But  not 

more  subasc  more 

than—        (c))ta—      At  least-  than  — 


IV 


(Primary 

Insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

In  the 

precadtng 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsactioa 

shall  tM— 


(Maximum 

tamttv 

bwraftts) 

And  the 
maumuiB 
lot 


payiM*(M 

pi«vid«dla 
sac  203(a) 

on  the  basi 

of  his  wage 

and  salt 

amptoyiaen 

tweaa 

shall  b»- 


21.88 
ZLZt 
ZLtt 
23.08 
23.44 
23.76 
K20 
2«.fi0 


9110 
99.80 
101,40 
10100 
104.90 
106.70 
108.80 
110.30 


90 
91 
93 
95 
97 
98 
100 
102 


90 
92 
94 
96 
97 
99 
101 
102 


108.90 
110.80 
112.60 
114.40 
116.50 
118.50 
12a  10 
122.  SO 


161  40 
166.20 
163.00 
171.60 

174.  ao 

177,  M 
181.20 
183.80 


3>3:iJ 
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"TABLE  FOR  OETERMININC  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS-C«ntiniM(l 


•1 

II 

(Primary 

Insuranca 

•mouRt 

III 

IV 

V 

"1                                      II 

(PrtMcy 

Imarawa 

aaMMit 

III 

IV 

V 

(Primary  iosuranca 

tOacttv* 

(Primary 

(Madmun 

(Primary  Inaaranca               affacdva 

(Primary 

(MixJfflum 

baoaUta  uMiar  1S3» 

for  Saptem- 

1  Avaraia 
nthly  waia) 

htsMranca 

lanrily 
baMits) 

AndllM 

(Avarata 

htsxranca 

fimHy 
banehU) 

act,  it  widWaO 

bar  1972) 

mc 

amount) 

■et.aaiM«iid)                bar  1977) 

montiiiy  wage) 

anounO 

And  tha 

maiimuiii 

mixlmum 

aawuntel 
oanaBts 

amount  ol 

benehrj 

piyibic  (IS 

provided  In 

"It  an  ladMdual's 

Or  his 

lwyaMa(as 

"If  an  Indlvtdual't                   Or  his 

Dnmiry  Inaaiaiica 

primary 

Of 

his  ivaraga 

provktod  In 

primary  bitiiranoa                 primary 
banafit  (aa  datar-               Insurance 

Or 

hts  average 

The  amount 

Mnem  (aa  data 

r- 

Itmiranca 

monttiW  wafa  (is 
datarmlnad  undar 

raterrad  to 

sat  203(1)) 

montJihr  waga  (u 
detsrmlnad  under 

referred  to 

sac  203(i)) 

on  th6  bj&it 

mined  undar 

amount 

m  the 

on  tha  basis 

mlnad  undar                         amount 

In  the 

nixac  (lO)  t»- 

(as  datar- 

sabsac  (b))  is— 

p raced  ing 

ol  his  watas 

subsac  (d))  la—                (M  detir- 

subsac  (b))  Is- 

preceding 

Of  hit  wages 

Riinad 

pangraptis 

andsalf- 

mined 

pintnphs 

ind  self- 

Batnot 

under 

But  not 

of  this 

empioyment 

But  not            under 

But  not 

Olttlil 

em  ptoymen  t 

■wra 

tubsac. 

mora 

subnction 

income 

mora         subsac 

more 

subsactton 

Income 

"Atlaaat— 

man— 

(e))l»- 

Atlaast— 

thin— 

tbillb*- 

shall  ba- 

•At  iaast-         Uiaiv-        (c))  i»- 

At  least— 

thin— 

thill  b»- 

shell  be— 

124.61.... 

giOl.... 

S2S.0O 

$112. 10 

$103 

$104 

$124.50 

$18180 

$266.10 

$488 

$492 

$295.40 

$544.10 

2i4« 

114.20 

105 

106 

126.80 

190.20 

267  80 

493 

496 

297.30 

546.40 

C5.49.... 

2i»2 

ll&OO 

107 

107 

12180 

193.20 

269.70 

487 

501 

298.40 

549  30 

;-'5  93.... 

2«.40 

117.90 

lOB 

109 

13a  90 

19140 

271.20 

502 

508 

301.10 

552.20 

i:^4i 

2i»4 

119.70 

110 

113 

132.90 

199.40 

272.90 

507 

510 

303  00 

554  60 

;-s.96.... 

27.  4« 

121.40 

114 

118 

134.80 

202.20 

274.60 

511 

515 

304.90 

557.50 

U'47.... 

2100 

123.» 

119 

122 

13190 

705.40 

276.40 

516 

528 

306.90 

560.50 

S-^91 

21  SB 

125.10 

123 

127 

13190 

20140 

27110 

521 

524 

30170 

562  70 

\:*  ->s 

29.25 

127. 10 

128 

132 

141.10 

211.70 

279.80 

525 

529 

3ia60 

565.70 

l-"i  -  - 

29.  U 

121  W 

133 

136 

laoo 

214.50 

281.70 

530 

534 

312. 70 

568  60 

'^-i:>3.... 

».36 

130.50 

137 

141 

144.90 

217  40 

283.70 

535 

538 

314.40 

571.00 

;.!0.J7.... 

30.92 

132.50 

142 

146 

147. 10 

220.70 

284.90 

539 

543 

31130 

573  90 

J«.»3.... 

31.36 

134.30 

147 

150 

149. 10 

723.70 

286.80 

544 

548 

31140 

576  80 

y.v.... 

32.00 

136.00 

151 

155 

151.00 

226.50 

288.40 

549 

553 

320.20 

579.80 

V  :.oi.... 

32.60 

138.00 

156 

160 

153.20 

229.80 

290. 10 

554 

556 

322.10 

581  50 

11.'.61.... 

33.20 

139.70 

161 

164 

155.10 

232.70 

291.50 

557 

560 

32160 

583  OO 

W3.21.... 

33.  M 

141.60 

165 

169 

157.20 

735.80 

79110 

561 

563 

325.40 

585  70 

C3.».... 

34.50 

143.40 

170 

174 

158.20 

738.90 

294.60 

564 

567 

327.10 

588.00 

04.51.... 

35.00 

145.20 

175 

178 

161.20 

741.80 

796.20 

568 

570 

32180 

589  80 

US.  01.... 

35.10 

147.20 

179 

183 

163.40 

245.10 

797-60 

571 

574 

330.40 

592.00 

U5.ll.... 

36.40 

14S.S0 

184 

188 

165.20 

247.80 

299.70 

575 

577 

332.20 

593.90 

w.m".'. 

37.08 

15a  90 

189 

193 

167.50 

751.40 

300.60 

578 

581 

333.70 

596.10 

37.60 

152.70 

194 

197 

169.50 

254.40 

302.20 

582 

584 

335.50 

597.90 

07  SI.... 

3S.20 

154.40 

198 

202 

171.40 

257.10 

30160 

585 

588 

337.00 

600.30 

V».l\.... 

39.12 

156.40 

203 

207 

173.70 

260.60 

305.30 

589 

591 

338.90 

602  00 

■.•S.13-... 

38. 6S 

15120 

20B 

211 

175.70 

263.60 

306.80 

592 

595 

340.60 

604.40 

i^  ».... 

40.33 

159.10 

212 

216 

177.40 

266.10 

308.30 

596 

598 

342.30 

606.10 

w.;.34.... 

41.12 

161.80 

217 

221 

179.60 

269.40 

308.80 

588 

602 

343.90 

608.60 

W".  13.... 

4L76 

163.60 

222 

225 

181.60 

277.40 

311.30 

603 

605 

345.60 

610.30 

w    n.„. 

42.a 

165.50 

226 

230 

183.80 

775.  70 

317.80 

606 

609 

347.30 

612.50 

P     45.... 

43.20 

167.30 

231 

235 

185.80 

77170 

314.40 

610 

612 

349.00 

614  40 

^M\.... 

43.76 

168.40 

236 

239 

188.10 

282.20 

315.90 

613 

616 

350.70 

616.  70 

v.i.n 

U.44 

171.00 

240 

244 

188.90 

78120 

317.40 

617 

620 

352.40 

619. 10 

VM45.... 

44.88 

172.70 

245 

2«9 

191.70 

292.10 

31190 

621 

623 

354.00 

620  80 

um.... 

45.60 

174.80 

250 

253 

194.10 

296.80 

320.40 

624 

627 

355.70 

62120 

176.60 

254 

258 

196.10 

302.60 

321.80 

621 

630 

357.40 

625.30 

178. 10 

259 

263 

197. 70 

30140 

323.40 

631 

634 

358.00 

628.40 

180.20 

264 

267 

2oaio 

313. 10 

325.00 

635 

637 

360. 80 

631.30 

' 

182.00 

26B 

272 

202.10 

319.00 

326.00 

638 

641 

362.60 

634.40 

183.90 

273 

277 

204.20 

324.80 

328.00 

642 

644 

364.10 

637.20 

185.70 

278 

281 

206.20 

329  50 

329.60 

645 

6a 

365.90 

640.30 

187.50 

282 

286 

208.20 

335.40 

131.00 

649 

652 

367.50 

643.10 

189.50 

•          287 

291 

2ia40 

341.30 

332.00 

653 

656 

368  60 

645.00 

191. 10 

292 

295 

212.20 

345.90 

337.90 

657 

660 

389.60 

646.70 

193.10 

296 

300 

214.40 

351.70 

334.10 

661 

665 

37a  90 

649.10 

194.90 

301 

305 

216.40 

357.60 

335.30 

666 

670 

372.20 

651.40 

196.60 

306 

309 

21130 

362.40 

336.50 

671 

675 

37160 

653.70 

198.60 

310 

314 

22a  50 

36120 

137.70 

676 

680 

374.90 

65110 

200.30 

315 

319 

222.40 

374. 10 

13190 

681 

685 

37120 

65140 

202.00 

320 

323 

224.30 

37180 

340.10 

686 

690 

377.60 

660.70 

204.00 

124 

328 

22150 

384.70 

341.30 

681 

885 

37190 

663.10 

205.80 

329 

333 

22150 

39a  50 

342.50 

888 

700 

380.20 

665.40 

207  90 

334 

337 

230.80 

395.70 

343.70 

701 

705 

381.60 

667.70 

208.40 

338 

342 

232  50 

401.00 

344  90 

706 

710 

382.90 

67a  OO 

211.20 

J43 

347 

234.50 

40190 

34110 

711 

715 

384.20 

672.40 

213  30 

348 

351 

23180 

411  50 

347.30 

716 

720 

385.60 

674  70 

215lOO 

352 

3SC 

22170 

417  40 

34150 

721 

725 

386.90 

677  00 

217  00 

357 

361 

240.80 

42130 

349  70 

726 

730 

38120 

679.40 

218.  70 

362 

365 

242.80 

42100 

350  90 

731 

735 

388.50 

681  70 

220  40 

366 

370 

214.70 

433  SO 

352.10 

736 

740 

380.90 

684.00 

222.40 

371 

375 

248,90 

439  60 

35130 

741 

745 

392.70 

686.40 

224  20 

376 

379 

2U  90 

444.50 

354  50 

746 

750 

39150 

688.70 

226.70 

380 

384 

251   10 

450  30 

355  50 

751 

755 

394.70 

690.70 

227  80 

385 

388 

252.90 

456.10 

356.50 

756 

760 

385.80 

882  60 

229.  fO 

390 

383 

254.90 

460  80 

357.50 

761 

765 

19180 

694  60 

23L60 

3M 

38B 

257.10 

488.70 

358  50 

766 

770 

19100 

696.50 

233  30 

3N 

4a 

258.00 

477.60 

359  50 

771 

775 

388.10 

89150 

235  40 

404 

407 

261  W 

477  20 

360.50 

776 

780 

400.70 

700  30 

236.90 

408 

412 

263  00 

483  10 

361  50 

781 

785 

401  30 

702.30 

23160 

413 

417 

264  90 

488  90 

362  50 

788 

790 

402.40 

704  20 

240.30 

418 

421 

2C6  80 

493  60 

363  50 

781 

7(5 

40150 

706  20 

242.20 

422 

428 

28190 

499  40 

364  50 

798 

188 

404.60 

708.10 

243.80 

427 

4)1 

270.70 

506.30 

365.50 

801 

805 

405.80 

7iaio 

245  40 

432 

336 

27Z40 

ill  20 

38150 

806 

810 

40190 

712  00 

247.40 

437 

440 

274.70 

51150 

367  50 

811 

815 

40100 

714.00 

24190 

441 

445 

77130 

51150 

368.50 

116 

120 

409  10 

715  90 

25aM 

446 

450 

27120 

519  40 

368.50 

821 

825 

410.70 

717.90 

252  50 

491 

454 

280  30 

521  70 

37a  50 

(26 

830 

411.30 

719  80 

254  10 

46S 

48* 

282.10 

524  60 

371  50 

831 

835 

417.40 

721.10 

255.80 

48B 

4M 

284  00 

527  50 

372.50 

836 

840 

41150 

723.70 

257  40 

48i 

48* 

285  80 

530  00 

17150 

841 

845 

414.60 

725. 70 

259  40 

40 

473 

788.00 

532.80 

374  50 

848 

850 

415.70 

727.50 

260.90 

474 

478 

288.80 

535.80 

375.50 

881 

865 

41190 

729.50 

262.  fC 

479 

482 

291.50 

538.20 

ri&o 

868 

880 

418.00 

731.40 

264. 50 

4B3 

487 

29110 

541.70 

r7.50 

881 

885 

419  10 

73140 
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II 

(Primary 

limiranca 

amount 

III 

IV 

V 

"1 

II 

(Primary 

maaraiHa 

aaount 

III 

IV 

V 

(Primary  insurance 

affactiva 

(Primary 

^/atirnum 

>  P'i^an  insaran.e 

(Pnmarv 

(Maiim^m 

benefits  under  1939 

fcr  Septem- 

(Avarata 

inaurance 

famiU 

benefits  under  i93<i 

forSaptam- 

CArerase 

inaurance 

famut 

•ct.  IS  modified) 

ber  1972) 

fflOOtt 

tywaca) 

amwnt^ 

benefiti; 
And  tha 

act  at  modified; 

bar  1972) 

montnly  wage; 

amount) 

benefits) 

Kna  the 

n^aumum 

maximum 

amount  of 

amount  of 

benefits 

oenefrts 

"If  an  Indhriduil's 

Or  his 

payabte  (as 

"If  ar,  individual  s 

Or  his 

payabte  (a^ 

primary  insurance 
benefit  (u  dcter- 
inined  undar 

primary 

Or  his  average 

The  amouril 

provided  in 

primary  insurance 

primary 

3- 

his  ave'iie 

''ht  amour". 

y^yrtitd  ir 

insurance 
imount 

monthly  wage  (as 
datanainad  under 

referred  tc 
in  the 

tec  203(a)) 
on  the  ben; 

benefit  (as  aetar- 
mined  under 

insoranca 

amount 

montiu^  wage  (as 
datarmioed  under 

raferrefl  to 
ir  the 

tec  ?Q3<a)) 
or  trie  t>*si5 

tubsac.  (d))  is— 

(ij  deter- 

subaac  (b))  is- 

pracading 

paragriphs 

of  this 

of  hit  wiget 

and  self- 
em  pioymenl 

subsac.  (d))  IS — 

(n  dete;- 

tubsac  (b))  is- 

preceding 

0*  his  wage- 

But  not 

under 

Sl'  "~* 

Bm  not 

undar 

But  not 

o<  ttus 

emoaoymen 

more 

subsac. 

Tinrp 

suosection 

income 

more 

subsac 

more 

suDsactJOfi 

income 

•'At  least—        than— 

(c))is- 

Al  .eeit— 

than— 

sriaij  Be— 

snail  be— 

"Atlaast-          tnan— 

CO)  tJ- 

Ailaas*- 

tnan— 

shall  be— 

thai!  be— 

$37150 

U86 

$870 

J4,'Q  ?G 

J73S,30 

$402.50 

»86 

R«0 

V446  8C' 

J?8i  90 

379.50 

871 

875 

421,30 

'37.30 

403.50 

991 

996 

44"    90 

'S3  9C' 

380.50 

876 

880 

422  40 

739.20 

404  5C 

99€ 

.  yx. 

445  00 

:-8i  8t 

381.50 

881 

885 

42150 

741.20 

:  x: 

:  xi 

4M  ac 

'!'  50 

382.50 

886 

890 

424.60 

74110 

.   006 

45!   Qd 

789  3C 

383.50 

891 

895 

42!:  ""D 

745,10 

1,011 

1,015 

452  OC 

791.  OC 

384.50 

896 

900 

*?6  80 

747  OC 

1.016 

1,020 

453  00 

'32  8C 

385.50 

901 

905 

428  00 

:'49,0C 

1.021 

1,025 

4M  OC 

"94  5C' 

388.50 

906 

910 

429   10 

7M.90 

1.026 

1,030 

455  X 

-96  X 

387.50 

911 

915 

*ic  2e 

7b2.90 

1,031 

1,035 

456  OC 

'98,00 

388.50 

916 

920 

431   JO 

7M  70 

1,036 

1,040 

45"  DC 

'99  8C 

389.50 

921 

925 

432.  4C 

756.76 

1,041 

1.045 

45*.  OC 

St'l   50 

390.50 

926 

930 

433.  5C 

'5«  50 

1.046 

1,050 

4bS  X 

8C3  3C 

391.50 

931 

935 

434.60 

760.60 

1,051 

1,055 

46C  OC 

805  OC 

392.50 

936 

940 

435.70 

762.  50 

1,056 

1,060 

4«:  OC 

806  SC 

39150 

941 

945 

436  80 

•'64  50 

1.061 

1,065 

462  *: 

806  50 

394.50 

946 

950 

ir  90 

766  40 

1,066 

1,070 

463  jC 

f.O  3C 

395  50 

951 

955 

439.  10 

768.40 

1,071 

1,075 

464  DC 

8;2.K 

396.50 

956 

880 

440.20 

77130 

1,076 

1.080 

465  OC 

8!3  80 

397  50 

961 

W 

441.30 

772.30 

llOBl 

1,085 

466  OC 

815  50 

39150 

966 

970 

U2.40 

774.20 

1,086 

1.090 

46:  OC 

i\-  X' 

399.50 

971 

975 

443.50 

776.20 

1.091 

1,095 

46*  X 

8.9  JC 

400.50 

976 

980 

4U.60 

778.00 

1,096 

1,100 

465  K 

sr.  SC 

401.50 

981 

965 

445.70 

780.00 

(b)  (1)  Effective  June  1,  1974,  sectlona  227 
and  228  at  the  3o<3l&l  Security  Act  are  amend- 
ed by  •trlklng  out  "858.00"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  larger 
of  804.40  ac  the  amount  most  recently  estab- 
lished in  lieu  thereof  under  section  215(1)", 
and  by  atrtklng  out  ■'$29  00"  wherever  It  ap- 
petuv  and  lnaertln«  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
larger  of  832.20  or  the  amount  most  recently 
established  In  Ueu  thereof  under  section  215 
(I)". 

(2)   Section  303(a)  (4)    of  P^UjIlc  La*-  92 
336  Is  hereby  repeaUed. 

(c)  Tb»  amezKlment  m^de  by  suiMectlon 
(a)  shall  apply  with  re.spect  u>  monthly  ben- 
eflts  under  title  IT  of  li-.e  Social  Security  Art 
for  months  a.ter  May  :';)74  a:-.d  »ith  reep^^T 
to  lump-eu::!  death  pavniei.te  under  section 
203(1)  of  8'.:  h  Kr-  ::.  ti.p  rasp  of  deaths  oc- 
currlng  after  8u^^  morth 

(d)  Section  20U  a     v    r,f  p  ib:ic  Iaw    '2 
336  Is  amended  t)v   .ftrUtr.K  n-:z  ■■Jar.uary    ), 
1975"   In  eubpartiK-rap.is      A         B       and     C) 
and    Inserting    la   iteu    thereof    in   each    In- 
stance "June  1,  1974". 

(•)  Nofrw^'h.Ttandtng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  In  dftf^rminlng  Income  for  purposes 
of  pension  benefite  for  veterans  and  their 
widows  and  ohi:d.-pr.  nnder  chapter  15  of 
title  88,  United  States  Code,  and  under  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Veterauns'  Pension  Act  of 
1959,  and  In  determining  income  for  pur- 
poses of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation for  parents  under  f^haptor  13  of  such 
title  38,  any  increase  In  -hie  amount  of  the 
monthly  insurance  beneSts  payable  under 
title  ri  of  the  Social  Security  Act  resulting 
from  the  enactment  of  section  301  of  Public 
Law  93-6<S,  the  amendments  made  thereto 
by  section  101  of  this  Act  or  section  :i>3  of 
this  Act  shall  be  disregarded  whether  such 
Increase  Is  Included  In  the  regular  monthly 
payment  of  such  monthly  Instiranoe  benefits 
or  U  paid  In  a  lump  sum  retroactively  for  a 
prior  pMlod. 

MODinOATION       OF       COST-OF-trviNO       nrvieiTTT 
INCSSASI    PSOVISIONS 

8»c.  103.  (a)  cnause  (t)  of  section  215 
(l)(l)(A)    of    the    Social    Security    Act    u 


amended  to  read  as  fuUow-s,  ".1;  the  calen- 
dar quarter  ending  on  March  31  In  each  vear 
after  1974,  or". 

(b.)  Clause  dl)  of  section  215(1)(1)CB) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strtklng  out  "In 
which  a  law"  and  all  that  follows  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "If  in  the  year  prior  lo 
such  year  a  law  has  been  enacted  providing  a 
general  benefit  Increase  under  this  title  or 
If  In  such  prior  year  a  tienefit  increase  be- 
comes effective    and 

-'  Section  215.1  :  ,2,  I  Ai  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strlimg  out  "1974"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1975",  and  by  striking 
out  "and  to  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph". 

(d)  Section  216(1)  (2)  (A)  (11)  of  such  Act 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such  base  quarter" 
and  In-sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  base  quar- 
ter m  any  year"; 

<2i  by  striking  out  "January  of  the  next 
calendar  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  of  such  year"; 

(3  I  by  striking  out  "(subject  Uj  subpara- 
graph lE)  )  ";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(but  not  Including 
ft  primary  Insurance  amount  determined  un- 
der .subsection    la,,  i3i    of  this  section)". 

e  .Section  215ilii2iiBi  of  such  Ac'.  Is 
Hn-.f:.ded  bv  striking  out  "I>ecember"  each 
;'.fi<^e  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of May'  ,  and  by  striking  out  ".subject  to 
subpara»craph  'E))". 

(f,  Section  215(1)  (3)  (C)(U)  of  such  A-x 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  or  before 
August  1!  of  such  calendar  year"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'within  30  days  after 
the  close  of  such  quarter" 

.gi  Section  215i1m2)(D)  of  such  Ac;  '.s 
amer.ded  by  striking  out  "on  or  before  No- 
vember 1  of  su'-h  cjilendar  year  "  and  Insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "within  4?  days  after  the 
close  of  such  quarter". 

(h)  Section  215.1)  (3)  of  such  A.-t  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph    .  K 

(I)  For  purp^vies  nf  section  203  fi,8i  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  so  much  of  secuon 
316(1)  (1)(B)    of    such    Act    as    follows    the 


semjcolon,  and  section  230  ai  of  such  Act 
tne  Increase  In  benefit.5  provided  by  seci-.cr: 
102  of  this  Ac:  shall  be  considered  an  in- 
crease under  section  215  1  of  th*"  Social 
Security  Act. 

ij)(l,'  Section  230., a, I  cf  .such  \c\  is 
amended — 

(Ai  by  striking  out  "with  the  first  month 
of  the  calendar  year"  and  Inaertlug  in  Ueu 
t.here<kf   "with  the  June";  and 

iBi  by  striking  out  "  i  along  with  the  pub- 
lication of  such  benefit  Increase  as  .'equired 
by  section  2l5i  1 1  i  2  i  i  D  ;  "  and  by  striking 
out  " !  uFiless  such  Increase  m  benefits  Is  pre- 
vented from  becoming  eflective  by  section 
215(11  i2i  (El  )  ". 

.2i  Section  230ic)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed bv  striking  out  "the  first  month"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "the  June". 

iklili  Section  20S(fM8'A,  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•Ai  'Whenever  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  215'!)  Increases  benefits  effective 
with  the  month  of  June  following  a  coet-of- 
Uring  computation  quarter,  he  shall  also  de- 
te.Tnlne  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  or  before  November  1  of  the  calendar  year 
m  which  such  quarter  occtirs  a  new  exempt 
amount  which  shall  be  effective  (unless  such 
new  exempt  amount  is  prevented  from  be- 
coming effective  by  subparagraph  'Ci  of  this 
paragraph '  with  respect  to  any  indlviduall 
taxable  year  which  ends  after  the  calendar 
vear  In  which  such  benefit  Increase  Is  effec- 
tive or,  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
dies  during  the  calendar  year  after  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  the  benefit  !ncre«Lse  Is  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  such  Individual's  tax- 
able year  which  ends,  upon  hts  death  dur- 
ing such  veaLT!  " 

■  2  I  Section  203 1  f  .  8  .  B  of  such  Act  ts 
amended  by  striking  out  "no  later  than  Au- 
ptist  15  of  such  vear"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "within  30  days  after  the  c'oee  of  tha 
base  quarter  i  as  defined  in  section  215(1)  (1) 
;  A    i  In  such  year". 

i  3  I  SecUon  303 1  f  i  i  8  m  C-  Is  amended  by 
strlkir.g  out  "or  prvvldlng  a  gene.-a.  benefit 
Increase  under  tills  title  aj  defined  In  sec- 
tion 215(1}  (3))". 
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<1)(1)  Section  31S(k)  (3)  of  tbe  Social  8«- 
(Turlty  Act  la  amended  by  strUctng  out  "M  50" 
and  taaerttng  tn  lieu  thereof  "the  larg«r  oi 
•9.50  or  the  amount  most  recently  establUh- 
ed  In  lieu  thereof  under  section  ai5<l)". 

(3)  The  amendment  mad*  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  aball  apply  vlth  respect  to  monthly  ben*- 
flu  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  months  after  May  1974.  and  vlth  reepect 
to  lump-sum  death  paymenta  under  aectlon 
303  (U  of  such  Act  In  the  caae  of  da*tha  oc- 
curring after  vucb  month. 

iNc-KKASs   vn   caamjvae   saas 

S«c  104.  (aui)  Section  30fl(aM8i  of  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Act  U  amended  by  atrlklnc 
out  "tia.aoo"  and  Inaerung  in  lieu  thereof 
•••13J00". 

(2)  Section  an(b)(l)(H>  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  gtrtltlng  out  "»1 3.800"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$13,300". 

(3)  Sections  ai3iai  (3)  (U)  andai3(a)(3) 
(HI)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "tI3  600"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thsr»- 
of  •••13J00-. 

(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "tia.dOO"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ••13.200". 

ib)(l)  Section  140a(b)  ( I)  (H)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1»64  (relating  to  defi- 
nition of  aelf -employment  Inoome)  Is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  "(12.600"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "•13.200", 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  aectlon  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  la  amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar 
amount  each  place  It  appears  therein  and  Ln- 
serting  In  Ueu  thereof  "•13.200". 

3)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  the  second  sentence  of  aec- 
tlon 3122  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  dollar  amount  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "•13J200". 

(4)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1973.  section  3135  of  such 
Code  la  amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar 
amount  each  place  It  appears  In  subaecUoaa 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "•13.200". 

(5)  SecUon  6413(0(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "•13,600" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof    •JiajOO". 

(6)  Section  6413(0  (2)  (A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunda  of  employment  taxes  In 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "•12.600"  and  InaerUng  in 
lieu  thereof   ••13J0O". 

(7)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1973.  section  6654(d)(3)(B) 
(U)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  by  In- 
dlTlduala  to  pay  estimated  Income  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar  amount 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "•13J0O". 

(c)  Section  230(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "•IS.eOO"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "•13200" 

(d)  Paragraphs  (3)(C).  (3»(C).  (4)(C). 
and  (7)(C)  of  aectlon  30S(b)  of  Public  Law 
93-336  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"•13  600"  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  '•13.- 
300". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  thla  section, 
except  subsection  (a)(4).  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after,  and 
taxable  years  beginning  after.  1973  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  calendar  years  after 
1973. 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
to  provlatona  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  and  Public 
Law  92-336  ahaXl  be  deemed  to  be  made  to 
such  provislona  as  amended  by  aectlon  200 
of  Public  Law  93-66. 

CHAMOIS    Ul    TAX    8CBXDTn.«S 

8«c  105  (a)  (1)  Section  3101(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal   Revenue   Code  of   1964    (relating   to 


rat*  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1973,  the  rate  shall  be 
4.8S  percent; 

"(S)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1974  through  3010,  the 
rate  shall  be  4.05  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  2010.  the  rate  shall  be  6.96 
percent." 

(3)  Section  3111(a)  of  suob  Code  (ratattng 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
old-age,  survlvora.  and  dlaabiUty  tnaurance) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  and  Inserting  tn  Ueu  thereof  the 
following ; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be 
4  85  percent: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1974  through  2010.  the 
rate  shall  be  4.96  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  3010.  the  rate  shall  t>e  6.96  per- 
cent". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  aelf -employment  In- 
come for  purpoees  of  hospital  Insurance)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3) 
through  iS)  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1972.  and  before 
January  1,  1974.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  t>egln- 
nlng  after  December  31.  1973,  and  t>efore 
January  1.  1978.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  0.90 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment income  for  such  taxable  year: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1977,  and  before 
January  1.  1981.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.10  percent  of  the  anujunt  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1980,  and  before 
January  1,  1986.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.35  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1985.  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  1.50  percent  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  auch  taxable  year  " 

(2)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes 
of  hospital  Insurance)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (3)  and 
Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be 
10  percent: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wagee  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1974  through  1977, 
the  rate  shall  be  0  90  percent; 

"(4 1  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1978  through  1980. 
the  rate  shall  be  1.10  percent: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1981  through  1985.  the 
rat*  shall  be  1  35  percent:  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1988.  the  rate  shall  be  150 
percent.". 

(31  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purpoees  of 
hospital  Insurance)  la  amended  by  atrlklng 
out  paragrapha  (2)  through  (5)  and  Uiaert- 
Ing  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be  1.0 
percent: 

"(3)    with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 


the  calendar  years  1974  through  1977.  the 
rate  shall  be  0.90  percent; 

■'(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1978  through  1980.  the 
rate  shall  be  1  10  percent; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
tbe  oalendar  years  1981  through  1986.  the 
rate  shall  be  1.36  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1986.  the  rate  shaU  t>e  1.50  per- 
cent.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  (1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1973. 
The  remaining  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31,  1973. 

AIXOCATIOIf     TO     OISASUXTT     HfSTTaAMCK     TBCST 


BBC.  10«.  (a)  Section  201(b)  (1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(E)"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"which  wages  ■  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "(B)  1.1  per  centum  of  the 
wages  (as  so  deflned)  paid  after  December 
31,  1973.  and  before  January  1,  1974.  and  so 
reported.  (P)  1.15  per  centum  of  wages  (as 
so  defined)  paid  after  December  31,  1973, 
and  before  January  1.  1978.  and  so  reported, 
(O)  1.3  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  de- 
fined) paid  after  December  31,  1977.  and 
before  January  1.  1981.  and  so  reported.  (Hi 
1.3  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31.  1980,  and  before 
January  1,  1986.  and  so  reported,  (I)  1  4 
per  centum  of  the  wages  1  a«  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31,  1985.  and  l>efore  January 
1.  2011.  and  so  reported,  and  (J)  1.7  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  2010.  and  so  reported, 
which  wages". 

(b)  Section  201(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(E)"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  "which  self-employ- 
ment Income"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "(E)  0.7B5  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  self -employment  Income  (as 
so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1972.  and  before 
January  1.  1974.  (P)  0  815  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  self-employment  Income 
(as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1973,  and 
before  January  1,  1978.  (O)  0  860  of  1  f>er 
centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employment 
Income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1977,  and  before  January  1.  1981,  (U)  0.930 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  amoimt  of  self-em- 
ployment Income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1980.  and  before  January  1,  1986,  (I) 
0  990  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self- 
employment  Income  (as  so  defined)  so  re- 
ported for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1985.  and  before  January  1. 
3011.  and  (J)  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
self -employment  Income  (as  so  defined)  so 
reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  2010,  which  self -employment 
Income". 

INTTSKATTONAl,    ACSrXMVNTS    WTTH    RESPECT   TO 

SOCIAL  SEcuarrr  B^Nirrrs 
8«c.  107   (a)  TlUe  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"INTm NATIONAL    Ar.RCEMENTS 

•Purpose  of  Agreement 
"S«c  232.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  establishing  totali- 
zation arrangements  between  the  social  se- 
Ciirlty  system  established  by  thla  title  and 
the  social  security  system  of  any  foreign 
country,  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  en- 
titlement to  and  the  amount  of  old  age,  sur- 
vivors. dLsabllUy.  or  derivative  benefits  based 
on  a  combination  of  an  Individual's  periods 
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of  coverage  tinder  the  social  security  system 
established  vinder  this  title  and  the  social 
security  system  of  such  foreign  country. 

"Delegation  of  Authority  to  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

"(b)(1)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 

"(2)  Pursuant  to  any  such  delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Shan  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary  of  State  prior  to  enter- 
ing Into  any  auch  agreement. 
"Deflmtlons 
"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'social  security  systems' 
of  a  foreign  country  means  a  social  insur- 
ance or  pension  system  which  la  of  general 
application  In  the  country  and  under  which 
periodic  benefits,  or  the  actuarial  equiva- 
lent thereof  are  paid  on  account  of  old  age, 
death,  or  disability. 

"(2)  The  term  'period  of  coverage'  means 
a  period  of  payment  of  contributions  or  a 
period  of  earnings  baaed  on  wages  for  em- 
ployment or  on  self -employment  Income,  or 
any  similar  period  recognized  as  equivalent 
thereto  under  this  title  or  under  the  social 
security  system  of  a  country  which  Is  a  party 
to  an  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
section. 

"Crediting  Periods  of  Coverage;  Tax  Exemp- 
tions; Conditions  of  Payment  of  Benefits 
"(d)  (1)  Any  agreement  establishing  a  tot- 
alization arrangement  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  provide— 

"(A)  that.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
has  at  least  6  quarters  of  coverage  as  de- 
fined In  section  213  of  this  Act  and  periods 
of  coverage  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem of  a  foreign  country  which  Is  a  party 
to  such  agreement,  periods  of  coverage  of 
auch  Individual  under  such  social  security 
aystema  of  such  foreign  country  may,  at  the 
option  of  such  Individual  or  of  the  survivors 
of  such  Individual,  be  combined  with  pe- 
riods of  coverage  under  this  title  and  other- 
wise considered  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing entitlement  to  and  the  amount  of 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
benefits  under  this  title; 

"(B)(1)  that  employment  or  self-employ- 
ment, or  any  service  which  is  recognized  as 
equivalent  to  employment  or  self-employ- 
ment under  this  title  and  the  social  security 
system  of  such  foreign  country  which  Is  a 
party  to  such  agreement,  shall,  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  agreement,  result 
In  a  period  of  coverage  under  the  system 
established  under  this  title  or  under  the 
system  established  under  the  laws  of  auch 
foreign  country,  but  not  under  both; 

"(U)  the  methods  and  conditions  for  de- 
termining under  which  sjrstem  such  em- 
ployment, self-employment,  or  other  serv- 
ice BhaU   result   In  a  period  of  coverage; 

"(C)  that  where  an  Individual's  periods 
of  coverage  are  combined,  the  benefit  amount 
payable  under  this  title  shall  be  based  on 
the  proportion  of  such  Individual's  periods 
of  coverage  which  were  completed  under  this 
title;  and 

"(D)  that  an  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to 
cash  benefits  under  this  title  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  202(t),  receive  such 
benefits  whUe  he  legally  resides  in  the  for- 
eign country  which  is  a  party  to  such  agree- 
ment. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  that  any  such  agree- 
ment provides  that  any  period  of  coverage 
under  this  title  rhal'.  not  be  such  a  period  of 
coverage  becau.se  It  Is  a  period  of  coverage 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  which 
la  a  party  to  such  agreement,  no  employ- 
ment or  self-employment  taxes  shall  be  Im- 


poeed  with  respect  to  such  period  of  cover- 
age under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Any  such  agreement  may  provide 
that  the  benefit  paid  by  tlie  United  States 
to  an  Individual  who  legally  resides  m  the 
United  States  shall  be  increased  to  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  benefit  paid  by 
such  foreign  country,  will  be  equal  to  the 
benefit  amount  which  would  be  payable  to 
an  entitled  Individual  based  on  the  first  fig- 
ure In  (or  deemed  to  be  in  .  column  IV  of  the 
table  In  section  216(a). 

"(4)  Section  236  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  individual  to  whom  It  would 
not  be  applicable  but  for  this  section  or  any 
agreement  or  regulation  under  this  section. 

"(5)  Any  such  agreement  may  contain  such 
other  provisions,  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
section,  as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 
"Regulations 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  malce  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  establish  procedures  which  are 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  Implement  and 
administer  any  agreement  which  has  been 
entered  into  in  accordai.ce  with  thl?  section. 

"Reports  to  Congress.    Effective  Date  of 
.'\fTeen::ients 

"(f)(1)  Any  agreement  to  establish  a  total- 
ization arrangement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Such  an  agreement  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  any  date  provided  In  the  agreement 
following  90  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  agreement  Is  transmitted  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1).  The  continuity  of  a  ses- 
sion Is  broken  (for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph) only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die.  The  days  on  which  either 
House  of  the  Congress  Is  not  In  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3 
days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the 
computation    of    the    90-day    period." 

(b)(1)  Section  1401  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue CJode  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  During  any  period  in  which  there 
Is  in  effect  an  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  232  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  any  foreign  country,  the  self-em- 
ployment income  of  an  Individual  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  taxes  imposed  hy  this  sec- 
tion to  the  extent  that  such  self -employment 
Income  Is  subject  under  such  agreement  to 
taxes  or  contributions  for  similar  purposes 
under  the  social  sectmty  system  of  such 
foreign  country.". 

(2)  Sections  3101  and  3111  of  such  Code  are 
each  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng   new  subsection: 

"(c)  During  any  period  In  which  there  Is 
In  effect  an  agreement  entered  Ir.to  pursu- 
ant to  section  232  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  any  foreign  country,  wages  received  by 
or  paid  to  an  individual  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  taxes  imposed  by  this  section  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  wages  are  subject  under  such 
agreement  to  taxes  or  contributions  for  simi- 
lar purposes  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem of  such  foreign  country.". 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prortslon 
of  law,  taxes  paid  by  any  individual  to  any 
foreign  country  with  respect  to  any  period 
of  employment  or  self-employment  which  Is 
covered  under  the  social  security  system  of 
such  foreign  country  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  section  232  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  shall 
not.  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  be 
deductible  by,  or  creditable  against  the  In- 
come tax  of.  any  such  individual. 

TREATME>fT  OF  CERTAIN  FARM  INCO»« 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"An  agreement  between  an  ow:.er  or  ten- 
ant of  land  a;.d  ar.c  ther  person  ui^der  which 
such  other  person  is  to  manage  and  s'ap>wvlse 
the  production  of  agncujturai  or  horticul- 
tural commodities  on  such  land  shall  not  t)e 
considered  to  be  an  arrangement  (described 
1:.  paragraph  1 1 1  i  Ai  ctf  tbe  first  sentence  of 
this  sulaeection)  which  provides  for  material 
participation  by  the  owner  or  tenant  in  pro- 
duction or  management,  if  under  such  agree- 
ment It  is  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  such 
other  person,  as  the  agent  of  such  owner  or 
t«iiant.  to  manage  and  supervise  such  oro- 
ductlon  (tncladlng  the  selection  of  the  ten- 
ante  or  other  personnel  whose  services  wU] 
be  utilized  In  such  production)  without  per- 
sonal participation  therein  by  such  owner 
or  tenant,  and  If,  in  fact,  there  is  no  per- 
sonal participation  by  such  owner  or  tenant 
In  8T.:ch  production  or  management  " 

(b)  Section  1402  (al  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  definition 
of  net  earnings  from  self-employment i  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"An  agreement  between  an  owner  or  tenant 
of  land  and  another  person  under  which 
such  other  person  is  to  manage  and  super- 
vise the  production  of  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural commodities  on  such  laiid  shall 
not  t)e  considered  to  be  an  arrangement 
(described  in  paragraph  fl)(A)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  thla  subaection)  which  provides 
for  material  participation  by  the  owner  or 
tenant  In  production  or  management,  if 
under  such  a.Tangement  it  Is  the  respxDn- 
sibllity  and  duty  of  such  other  person,  as 
the  agent  of  such  owner  or  tenant,  to  manage 
and  s\:pervise  such  production  (Including 
the  selection  of  the  tenants  or  other  per- 
sonnel whose  services  wUl  be  utilized  In 
such  production)  without  personal  partic- 
ipation therein  by  such  owner  nr  tenant. 
and  if.  in  fact,  there  is  no  personal  partic- 
ipation by  such  owner  or  tenant  In  such 
production   or  management" 

ic)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  la  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.   1973. 

STTTDT  BT  SECRrTARY  AS  TO  FEASrSIUTT  OF 
RELATING  BE>rmTS  tTNTJER  THE  SOCIAL 
SECUSITT  ACT  TO  PRr\'AIL.ING  COST  OF  LIVING 
IN  VARIOUS  AREAS 

Sec  109  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  thla 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary  i  shall 
cond'jct  a  study  of  the  various  programs 
established  by  and  pursuant  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  a  view  to  determl.ning  the 
feasibility  of  relating  the  various  doUar 
amo-ants  set  forth  therein  i  whether  In  the 
form  of  benefits  deductibles,  conditions  of 
eligibility  for  benefits,  or  otherwise)  to  the 
prevailing  cost  of  living  in  the  various  States 
and  localities  within  States)  in  which  such 
programs  are  ope.'^tive 

(b)  In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall — 

(1)  develop  a  comprehensive  cost -of -living 
index  which  reflects  the  average  coet  of  living 
for  each  State  as  a  whole  aid  not  Just  the 
urban  or  other  areas  therein  , : 

(2)  Include  an  evaluation  of  the  effects 
which  wo-jld  be  produced  among  the  va.-ious 
States,  liicluding  the  advar.tafres  to  recip- 
ients, if  the  benefits  (a:-.d  other  dollar 
amount  related  criteria  in  the  Sc>clal  Secur- 
ity Act  were  ad.'usted  in  accordance  with 
differences  in  the  average  cost  of  living  In 
the  various  States: 

(3)  give  consideration  to  the  feasibility 
of  applying  such  a  coet-of-llvlng  adjustment 
only  In  those  States  where  the  cost  of  living 
is  significantly  higher  than  the  cost  of  living 
In  the  Nation  as  a  whole:   and 

(4)  analyze  existing  sources,  within  the 
Federal  Oc\'emment.  from  which  data  relat- 
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tng  to  th«  cost  of  Uring  Is  avalUble.  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  need  for  Improved 
aourcea  of  sucb  data,  vttbln  the  Federal 
Government,  under  which  such  data  would 
be  made  available  on  a  reg\ilar  basla  and  In 
a  more  analTtlcal,  comprehen«lve,  and 
suitable  form. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  such 
study  and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  compleite  report  thereon,  together 
with  the  recommendmtlona  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  matters  included  In  the 
study,  not  later  than  January  1.  1975 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provision*  of  this  section. 

TEKMXNATTON    OF   COVSRACE    OF   CIBTAIN    POLICX- 
MKN    IN    LOUTSIAJ«A 

Sec.  110.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  section  318  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
agreement  with  the  State  of  Louisiana  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  such  section  may.  at 
the  opinion  of  such  State,  be  modified,  at  any 
time  during  the  calendar  year  oommenclng 
January  1.  1974.  so  as  to  exclude  servlcea 
performed  within  such  State  by  individuals 
who  are  in  positions  of  policemen  and  who 
are  eligible  for  membership  In  the  Munic- 
ipal Police  Employees  Retirement  System 
of  Lioutslana.  Any  modification  of  such  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  services  performed  after 
an  effective  date  specified  by  the  State  in 
such  modification,  except  that  such  date 
shall  not  be  earlier  than  January  1.  1974. 

TEKMZNATION    OF    COVKKAGB    FO*    POUCKMCN    OB 
riBEMCN    rS    CALJTOaNlA 

SBC.  111.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion Of  section  318  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  upon  giving  at  least  two  years'  advance 
notice  In  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  the 
State  of  California  naay  terminate,  effective 
at  the  erd  of  the  calendar  quarter  specified 
in  the  notice.  Its  agreement  (entered  into 
under  such  section)  with  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  services  of — 

(II  all  employees  Included  under  the 
agreement  as  a  single  coverage  group  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  318(d)  (4)  of  such 
Act  which  is  composed  entirely  of  positions 
of  policemen  or  firemen  or  both: 

(3)  all  employees  In  poeltlons  of  police- 
men or  fireman  or  both  which  are  Included 
under  such  agreement  as  a  part  of  a  cover- 
s' group  within  the  meaning  of  section 
218(d)  (4)  of  such  Act:  or 

(3)  all  employees  In  poattlona  of  police- 
men or  firemen  or  both  which  were  Included 
under  such  agreement  as  part  of  a  coverage 
group  as  defined  In  section  218(b)(6)  of 
such  Act  and  which  were  covered  by  a  retire- 
ment system  after  the  date  coverage  was 
extended  to  such  group. 

but  only  If  such  agreement  has  been  la 
effect  with  respect  to  employees  In  such  po- 
sitions for  not  less  than  five  years  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  such  notice. 

(b)  If  the  agreement  entered  Into  (under 
section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  be- 
tween the  8Ut«  of  California  and  the  Sec- 
retary is  terminated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  services  of  employees 
In  positions  of  policemen  or  firemen  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  and 
such  State  may  not  thereafter  modify  such 
agreement  so  as  to  again  make  such  agree- 
ment applicable  to  services  performed  by 
employees  in  such  positions. 

(C)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 318  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
agreement  with  the  State  of  CalLfomU  un- 
der such  section  may.  If  the  State  so  desires, 
be  modified  at  any  time  prior  to  July  1,  1970, 
so  as  to  again  make  the  agreement  appUc*- 


bl0  to  services  performed  by  employees,  oth- 
er than  employees  In  policemen's  or  firemen's 
positions,  In  a  coverag«  group  with  respect 
to  which  the  agreement  was  terminated  by 
the  State  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
If  the  Oovemor  of  the  State,  or  an  official 
designated  by  him.  certifies  that  the  follow- 
ing conditions  have  been  met: 

(1)  the  majority  of  such  employees  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  have  their  coverage 
reinstated,  and 

|3)  the  termination  of  the  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  coverage  group  was  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating  coverage  for  those 
employees  in  policemen's  or  firemen's  posi- 
tions, or  both. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
318(f)  ( 1 )  of  such  Act,  any  such  modification 
shall  be  effective  as  of  the  date  coverage  was 
previously  terminated  for  those  members  of 
the  coverage  group  who  meet  the  conditions 
prescribed  In  section  318(f)  (3)   of  such  Act. 

Pa«t  B — Tax  Caxorr 
TAX   caorr  fo«   low-wcoms   wosKns   wtth 

FAUII.IXS 

Sec   113.  (a)  In  Gxnxxal 

(1)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  42  as  43. 
and  by  inserting  after  section  41  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec.  42.  Tax  CarDir  fob  Low-Income  Wobk- 
CBS  WrrH  Families. 

"(a)  In  GENxaAL. — 

"(1)  Alxowance  or  CmEorr. — There  shall 
be  allowed  to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  an  eligible 
individual  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  )  of  the 
social  security  taxes  Imposed  on  blm  and  his 
employer  with  respect  to  wages  received  by 
the  taxpayer  during  that  year.  In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  who  Is  married  ( aa  determined 
under  section  143)  and  who  files  a  Joint  re- 
turn of  tax  with  his  spouse  under  section 
6013  for  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percent- 
age (as  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  )  of 
the  social  security  taxes  Imposed  on  him  and 
his  spouse,  and  their  employers,  with  re- 
spect to  wages  received  by  the  taxpayer  and 
his  spouse  during  that  year. 

"(3)  A^pucABix  p«KCEi*TAOE. — The  percent- 
age under  paragraph  ( 1 )  applicable  to  the 
social  security  taxes  la — 

"(A)  86  percent  for  calendar  years  1974 
through  1977. 

"(B)  83  percent  for  calendar  years  1978 
through  1980, 

"(C)  80  percent  for  calendar  years  1981 
through  1986, 

"(D)  78  percent  for  calendar  years  1986 
through  3010.  and 

"(E)  68  percent  for  calendar  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  3010. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"( 1 )  Maximum  caxorr. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  ( or  to  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse  In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  of  tax  under  section  6013)  for  any 
taxable  year  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  an  aimount  equal  to  10  percent  of  so 
much  of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section 
3131(a))  as  diSes  not  exceed  M.OOO  received 
by  that  Individual  (or  by  that  Individual 
and  his  spouse  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
of  tax)  during  that  year  with  respect  to  em- 
pIoym«nt  (as  defined  In  section  3131(b) 
without  regard  to  the  exclusion  set  forth  la 
paragraph  (9)  of  that  section). 

"(3)  Reduction  fob  ADoinoNAi.  incomx. — 
The  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 
subsectloa  (a)    for  any  taxable  year   (after 


the  appUoatlon  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  )  shall  be 
reduced  by  one-fourth  of  the  amount  by 
which  a  taxpayer's  income,  or.  if  he  Is  mar- 
ried (as  determined  under  section  143).  the 
total  of  his  Income  and  his  spouse's  income. 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  M.OOO  For  pur- 
poses of  thl.i  paragraph,  the  term  'Income' 
means  adjusted  gross  Income  (as  defined  In 
section  82  but  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(3)  (relating  to  long-term  capital  gains)) 
plus — 

"(A)  any  amount  described  In  section  71 
(b)  (relating  to  payments  to  support  minor 
children  I.  71(c)  (relating  to  alimony  and 
separate  maintenance  payments  paid  as  a 
principal  sum  paid  In  installments),  or  74 
(b)    (relating  to  certain  prizes  and  awards), 

"(B)  any  amount  excluded  from  In- 
come under  section  101  (relating  to  certain 
death  benefits  I.  102  (relating  to  gifts  and 
Inheritances!.  103  (relating  to  interest  on 
certain  governmental  obligations).  lOSid) 
(relating  to  amounts  received  under  wage 
continuation  accident  and  health  plans), 
107  (relating  to  rental  value  of  parsonages), 
113  (relating  to  certain  combat  pay  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces) .  113  (relating 
to  musterlng-out  payments  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces).  116  (relating  to  partial 
exclusion  of  dividends  received  by  individ- 
uals). 117  (relating  to  scholarahlps  and 
fellowship  grants).  119  (relating  to  meal* 
or  lodging  furnished  for  the  convenience 
of  the  employer).  131  (relating  to  gain 
from  sale  or  exchange  of  residence  by 
Individual  who  has  attained  age  66) .  911  (re- 
lating to  earned  Income  from  sources  with- 
out the  United  States),  or  931  (relating  to 
Income  from  sources  within  possessions  of 
the  United  States). 

"(C)  any  sinount  received  aa  a  payment 
from  a  public  agency  based  upon  need.  age. 
blindness,  or  disability,  or  as  a  payment  from 
a  public  agency  for  the  general  support  of 
the  taxpayer  and  his  family  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate),  other  than 
any  pajrment  for  the  purchase  of  prosthetic 
devices  or  medical  services,  and 

"(D)  any  amount  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  disability  benefit  (in- 
cluding veterans'  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation  payments. 
monthly  Insurance  payments  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities  and  pensions,  and  benefits 
under  any  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law) . 

"(3)  Application  with  section  s«as. — The 
amount  allowable  to  a  taxpayer,  or  to  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse,  as  a  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after  the 
application  of  paragraphs  1 1)  and  (2)  )  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
c«lved  under  section  6428  during  that  year 

"(c)  DrriNrnoNS. — For  purposes  of  thli 
section — 

"(1)  Eligible  indivibual. — The  term  'eli- 
gible Individual'  means  an  Individual  who 
maintains  a  household  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  314(b)(3))  in  the  United  States 
which  Is  the  principal  place  of  abode  of  the 
Individual  and  a  child  of  that  individual 
with  respect  to  whom  he  Is  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction under  section  151(e)(1)(B)  (re- 
lating to  additional  exemption  for  depend- 
ents). 

"(3)  Social  sxctmrTT  taxes — The  term 
'social  security  taxes'  means  the  aggregate 
amount  of  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  3101 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act) 
and  3111  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  em- 
ployers under  such  Act)  with  respect  to  the 
wages  (as  defined  In  section  3131(a))  re- 
ceived by  an  Individual  and  his  spouse  with 
respect  to  emplo3rment  (as  defined  In  section 
3131(b)).  or  which  would  be  Imposed  with 
respect   to  such   wages  by  such  sections  if 
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the  definition  of  the  term  'employment  (as 
defined  In  section  3131(b))  did  not  contain 
the  exclusion  set  forth  in  paragraph  (9)  of 
such  section". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  ai^d 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following. 

"Sec.  42.  Tax  credit  for  low  Income  workers 

with  families. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(3)  Section  6401(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  ot  1954  (relating  to  excessive 
credits)  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  after  "lubricating  oil)"  the 
following:  ",  42  (relating  to  tax  credit  for 
low-Income  workers  with  families),";   and 

(B)  striking  out  "sections  31  and  39  '  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  31,  39,  and 
42". 

(4)  Section  6201(a)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessment  authority)  Is  Bimended 
by— 

(A)  Inserting  "ob  42  "  after  "section  39  " 
In  the  caption  of  such  section;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "olli,"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "oil)  or  section  42  (relating  to 
tax  credit  for  low  Income  workers  with  fam- 
ilies),". 

(b)   Advance  Refund  or  Credit. — 

(1)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  rules 
of  special  application )  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  6428.  Advance  Retctnd  of  Section  42 
Credit. 

"(a)  In  General. — A  taxpayer  may  receive 
an  advance  refund  of  the  credit  allowable 
to  him  under  section  42  (relating  to  tax 
credit  for  low-Income  workers  with  families) 
not  more  frequently  than  quarterly  by  filing 
an  election  for  such  refund  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and  in 
suoh  form  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe  If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  base 
his  claim  for  refund  on  social  security  taxes 
Imposed  on  him.  his  spouse,  and  their  em- 
ployers, the  election  shall  be  a  Joint  election 
signed  by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse.  An 
election  may  not  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  the  Isist  quarter  of 
the  calendar  year,  and  any  other  election 
shall  specify  the  quarter  or  quarters  to  which 
It  relates  and  shall  be  made  not  latter  than 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  taxable  year  to  which  It  relates  The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  par  any  culvance 
refund  for  which  a  proper  election  Is  made 
without  regard  to  any  liability,  or  potential 
liability,  for  tax  under  chapter  1  which  has 
accrued,  oc  may  be  expected  to  accrue,  to 
the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  to  which 
the  election  relates. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  of  RxrtrND — The  amount  of 
any  refund  for  which  a  taxpayer  files  an 
election  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  atmount  of  the  credit 
allowable  under  section  42  with  re«p>ect  to 
social  security  taxes  payable  with  respect 
to  that  taxpayer  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
election,  social  security  taxes  payable  with 
respect  to  that  taxpayer  and  his  spouse)  for 
the  quarter  or  quarters  to  which  the  election 
relates. 

"  ( 2 )  Ineligible  for  cRXDrr. — No  advance  re- 
fund may  be  made  under  this  section  for 
any  quarter  to  a  taxpayer  who,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Income  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse 
reasonably  may  expect  to  receive  during  the 
taxable  year,  will  not  be  entitled  to  claim  any 
amount  as  a  credit  under  section  42  for  that 
year 

"(S)  MnriMUM  patment. — No  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  section  In  an  amount 
less  than  t30. 

"(0)    COLLXCnON    OF    Excxss    Patmxnts. — 


In  addition  to  any  other  method  of  collec- 
tion available  to  him.  if  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  determines  that  any  part  of 
any  amount  paid  to  a  taxpayer  for  any 
quarter  under  this  section  was  in  excess  of 
the  amount  to  which  that  taxpayer  was  en- 
titled for  that  quarter,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  notify  that  taxpayer  of  the 
excess  payment  and  may  withhold,  from  any 
amounts  which  that  taxpayer  elects  to  re- 
ceive under  this  section  in  any  subsequent 
qtiarter,  amounts  totaling  not  more  than  the 
amount  of  that  excess". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  6428.  Advance    refund    of    section    42 
credit". 

(c)  Section  6011(d)  (relating  to  Interest 
equalization  returns,  etc.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  RrrtjRNS  of  taxpayers  REcxrvrNo  ad- 
vance   REFUND    OF    SECTION    42    CREDIT  EVCry 

taxpayer  who  elects  to  receive  an  advance 
refund  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  42 
(relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-Income  work- 
ers with  families)  during  the  taxable  year 
shall  file  a  return  for  that  year,  together 
with  such  additional  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  require". 

(d)  Development  of  Application  Forms: 
Cooperation  of  Other  Ooverkment  Agen- 
cies.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
develop  simple  and  expedient  application 
forms  and  procedures  for  use  by  taxpayers 
who  wish  to  receive  an  advance  refund  under 
section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (relating  to  advance  refund  of  sec- 
tion 42  credit) ,  arrange  for  distributing  such 
forms  and  making  them  easily  available  to 
taxpayers,  and  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  42  and  6428  of  such  Code. 
Each  such  application  form  shall  contain  a 
warning  that  the  making  of  a  false  or  fraudu- 
lent statement  thereon  is  a  Federal  crime. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  obtain  from  any  agency  or 
department  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  such  Information  with  respect  to  any 
taxpayer  applying  for  or  receiving  benefits 
under  section  6428  of  the  Intemtil  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  of 
section  42  credit),  or  his  sp>o\i8e.  as  naay  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
section  42  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-Income 
workers  with  families)  and  of  section  6428  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  Ewlvance  refund  of 
section  42  credit).  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  each  agency  and  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  such  Information  upon  request. 

(e)  Amendment  or  Social  SEcuBrrr  Act  — 
Section  402(a)(7)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  tifter  "other  In- 
come" the  following:  "(Including  any 
amounts  derived  from  application  of  the  tax 
credit  established  by  section  42  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of   1964)". 

(f)  E>rECTrvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1973.  but  no  advance  refund  payment 
under  section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  made  before  July  1. 
1974. 

Part   C — Amendments    Related   to   Supple- 
mental  Securitt   Income  Program 
increase  in  supplemental  securitt  incomx 
benefits 
Sxc.  lai.   (a)(1)    Section  310(c)   of  Public 
Law  93-68  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 


1974"  and  Uisertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 1973". 

(2)  Section  2n(a)(l)(A)  of  Public  Law 
93-66  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "($780  in 
the  case  of  any  period  prior  to  July  1974)". 

( b )  Effective  with  respect  to  payments  tat 
months  after  June  1974 — 

(1)  section  leiKa)  (1)  (A)  and  section  1611 
(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  i  as  enacted 
by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972  and  amended  by  section  210 
of  Public  Law  93-66)  are  each  ajnended  by 
striking  out  "tl,680"  and  insertUig  in  lieu 
thereof    "»1.752"; 

(2)  section  ien(a)(2)(A)  and  secUon 
1611  (b)  (2)  of  such  Act  (as  so  enacted  and 
amended  i  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"»2.520"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$2,- 
628";  and 

i3)  section  211(a)(1)(A)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-66  I  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)(2)  of 
this  section  \  is  SLinended  by  striking  out 
"M40"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$876". 

XI.IOTBn.m  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  SXCtTRITT  iNCOMX 
RXCIPrENTS    FOR    FOOD    STAMPS 

Sec  122.  (a)(1)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  It 
did  before  amendment  by  Public  Law  93-603 
and  Public  Law  93-86.  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  foUowing  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "No  individual,  who  receives 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Stat* 
supplementary  payments  described  in  section 
1616  of  such  Act.  or  payments  of  the  type 
referred  to  in  section  312(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-66.  shail  be  considered  to  be  a  member  of 
a  household  or  an  elderly  p>erson  fw  purpoees 
of  this  Act  for  any  month  during  the  18- 
month  period  beginning  January  1,  1974.  if. 
for  such  month,  such  individual  resides  in  a 
State  which  provides  State  supplementary 
payments  (A)  of  the  tj-pe  described  in  section 
16i6(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  iB) 
the  level  of  which  has  been  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  have  been  specifically  increased  so  as  to 
Include  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  " 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  PubUc  Law  93-86  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  (1)  Section  4(c)  of  Public  Law  93-86  la 
hereby  repealed 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  416  of  the 
Act  of  October  31,  1949  fas  added  by  section 
411(g)  of  Public  Law  92-603)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  No  Individual,  who  receives  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  State  sup- 
plementary payments  described  In  section 
1616  of  such  Act,  or  payments  of  the  type 
referred  to  In  section  212(al  of  Public  Law 
93-66.  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  member 
of  a  household  for  any  purpose  of  the  food 
distribution  program  for  families  tinder 
section  32  of  Public  Law  74-320.  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any  other 
law.  for  any  month  during  the  18-month  pe- 
riod beginning  January  1,  1974.  if.  for  such 
month,  such  Individual  resides  In  a  State 
which  provides  State  supplementary  pay- 
ments (A)  of  the  type  described  in  section 
1616(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  (B) 
the  level  of  which  has  been  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  have  been  specifically  Increased  so  as  to 
include  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps 

(c)  for  purposes  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  3(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) and  subsections  (bl  (3)  and  (f )  of  this 
section,  the  level  of  State  supplementary 
payment  under  section  1616(a)  shall  be 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  spe- 
cifically Increased  so  as  to  Include  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps  ( 1 )  only  If.  prior  to 
October  1.  1973.  the  State  has  entered  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  St^retary  or  taken 
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Qtixer  poeltlTo  steps  which  demonstrate  Ita 
InteattoQ  to  provide  supplementary  pay- 
meats  under  section  iei6(a)  at  a  level  which 
la  at  least  equal  to  the  maximum  level  which 
c&n  be  determined  under  section  401(b)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1973 
and  which  Ls  such  that  the  limitation  on 
State  fiscal  liability  under  section  401  does 
result  In  a  reduction  In  the  amount  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  State,  and  (2)  only  with  respect  to 
such  months  as  the  State  may.  at  Its  option, 
elect. 

(d)  Section  401(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1973  Is  amended  by 
strllclng  out  everything  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof;  "a 
payment  level  modification  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  with  re- 
spect to  such  plans" 

ic)  Section  401(b)(3)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972  \a  repealed. 

if)  The  amendments  and  repeals  made  by 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  shall  be  effective 
January  1,  1974.  except  that  such  amend- 
ments and  repeals  shall  not  during  the  18- 
month  period  beglnnmg  January  1.  1974. 
be  effective  In  any  State  which  provides  sup- 
plementary payments  of  the  type  described 
In  section  1616(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  the  level  of  which  has  been  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  been  specifically  in- 
creased so  as  to  include  the  bonua  value  of 
food  stamps. 

nniivTDrALs  dcemcd  to  be  disablxb  cmooi  thb 

SI.1>PI.X3<EMTAI.   SCCtTKrTT   INCOKX   PKOC>AM 

Sec  123  Section  1014(a)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subparagraph    ( A ) ;    and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D).  an  indi- 
vidual shall  also  be  considered  to  be  disabled 
for  purposes  of  this  title  If  he  Is  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  as  defined  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XTV  or  XVI  a» 
in  effect  for  October  1972  and  received  aid 
under  such  plan  (on  the  basis  of  disability) 
for  December  1973  (and  for  at  least  one 
month  prior  to  July  1973).  so  long  as  he  Is 
continuously    disabled    as   so   defined.". 

KmrXMEMTAl.  SXCUaiTI  OrOOIrCS  HECiytENT 
LTVTNO  IN  AID  TO  FAMH^XS  WTTH  DEPBXDKNT 
CHXLSaZN    HOOBXaOU> 

8«c.  134.  (ai  Section  213(a)(3)(A)  of 
Public  Law  93~W  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (D)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraphs  iD)  and  (E)". 

(b)  Section  213(a)(3)  of  Public  Law 
93-66  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(El  (1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who. 
for  December  1973  lived  as  a  member  of  a 
family  unit  other  members  of  which  received 
aid  (In  the  form  of  money  payments)  under 
a  State  plan  of  a  State  approved  under  part 
A,  of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  such 
State  at  Its  option,  may  (subject  to  clause 
(llj  )  reduce  such  individual's  December  1973 
income  (as  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (B) )  to  such  extent  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cause  the  supplementary  payment 
(referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  )  payable  to 
such  Individual  for  January  1974  or  any 
month  thereafter  to  t>e  reduced  to  a  level 
d«slgned  to  assure  that  the  total  income  of 
such  Individual  (and  of  the  members  of 
such  family  unit)  for  any  month  after 
December  1973  does  not  exceed  the  total 
income  of  such  Individual  (and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  family  unit)  for  Decemt)er  1973. 

"(U)  The  amount  of  the  reduction  (under 
cUuH  (1) )  of  any  Individual's  December  1073 
Income  shall  not  be  to  an  amount  which 
would    cause    the    supplementary    payment 


(referred  to  In  paragraph  (3) )  payable  to 
such  Individual  to  be  reduced  below  the 
amount  of  such  supplementary  payment 
which  would  be  payable  to  such  individual 
If  he  had.  for  the  month  of  December  1973 
not  lived  In  a  family  unit  referred  to  In 
clause  (I),  and  had  had  no  Income  for  such 
month  other  than  that  received  as  aid  or 
assistance  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
tlUe  I,  X  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  SocUl  Security 
Act." 


OISaSGABOINC   OF  CERTAIN    PATMKNTS    IN    DI 

MININO  AMOUNT  OF  SI7PPLEMENTAI,  SKCUHITY 

INCOME  BENxrrrs 

SBC  125  Section  1613(b)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after 
"(3)  ".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagrph : 

"(B)  monthly  (or  other  periodic)  pay- 
ments received  by  an  individual  (or  his  eligi- 
ble spouse)  under  a  program  established 
prior  to  July  1.  1973.  If  such  payments  are 
made  by  the  State  of  which  the  individual 
receiving  such  payments  Is  a  resident,  and  If 
eligibility  of  any  Individual  for  such  pay- 
ments U  not  based  on  need  and  is  based 
solely  on  attainment  of  age  &5  and  duration 
of  residence  In  excess  of  34  years  In  such 
State  by  such  Individual;". 

CONTINOATTON     OF     CERTAIN     DBMONSTBATION 
PBOJECTS 

Sec  136.  (a)  If  any  State  (other  than  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Quam)  has  any  experimental. 
pilot,  or  demonstration  project  ( referred  to 
in  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  — 

(1)  which  (prior  to  (Dctober  1.  1973)  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  for  a 
period  which  ends  on  or  after  December  31, 
1973.  as  being  a  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  such  section  1116  will 
be  exercised,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  which  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  would  (except 
for  the  provisions  of  this  section)  be  denied 
or  reduced  on  account  of  the  enactment  of 
section  301  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of    1973, 

then,  for  any  period  (after  December  31. 
1973)  with  respect  to  which  such  project  Is 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  coats  of  such  project 
shall  t>e  continued  In  like  manner  as  If — 

(3)  such  section  301  bad  not  been  en- 
acted,  and 

(4)  such  State  (for  the  month  of  January 
1974  and  any  month  thereafter)  continued 
to  have  In  effect  the  State  plan  (approved 
under  title  XVI)  which  was  in  effect  for  the 
month  of  October  1973.  or  the  State  plans 
(approved  under  titles  I.  X.  and  XTV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  which  were  in  effect  for 
such   month,  as  the  case  may   be. 

(b)   With  respect  to  individuals — 

( 1 )  who  are  participants  In  any  project  to 
which  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  are 
applicable,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  whom  supplementsi 
aoourlty  Income  benefits  are  (or  would,  ex- 
cept for  their  participation  In  such  project, 
be)  payable  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  who  meet  the  requirements 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  the  State  in  which  such 
project  U  conducted  (as  such  State  plan  was 
In  effect  for  July  1973), 

the  Secretary  m«y  waive  such  requirements 
of  title  XVI  of  such  Act  (as  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  SodsJ  Security  Amendments 


of  1973)  to  such  extent  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of 
such  project. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  has 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
under  section  1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(or  which  is  deemed,  under  section  213  (d) 
of  Public  Law  93-66.  to  have  entered  Into 
such  an  agreement) ,  then,  of  the  costs  of  any 
project  of  such  State  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  (solely  by  reason  of  the  provlsloiu  of 
subsection  (a)  )  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion,  the  non -Federal    share   thereof  shall — 

(1)  be  paid,  from  time  to  time,  to  such 
State  by  the  Secretary,  and 

(3)  shall,  for  purposes  of  section  16ie(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  section  401  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972,  be 
treated  In  like  manner  as  if  such  non-Federal 
share  were  supplementary  payments  made  by 
the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  such  State  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement. 

AtrrHORITT   FOB   StTRvrVINQ    SPOUSE   OF  OECKASEO 
881    BENEFICIART    TO    CASH    JOINT    CR*CK 

Sec.  127.  Section  1631(d)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(f)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(f),  and 
(n)". 

Part  D — Social  Services  Amendments 

amendments  to  provision   limiting  pxdexal 

funds  for  social  services 

Sec  131.  (a)  Section  1130  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (f),  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section  or  in  title  I,  IV.  VI,  X.  XTV,  or 
XVI  shall  be  construed  to  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  a  State  (with  respect  to  social  serv- 
ices the  cost  of  which  Is  shared  by  the  Federal 
Ooverrunent  under  any  such  title  and  to 
which  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  applica- 
ble) to  determine  what  services  it  will  make 
available  under  its  State  plan  approved  under 
such  title,  the  persons  eligible  for  such  serv- 
ices, the  manner  in  which  such  services  are 
provided,  and  any  limitations  or  conditions 
on  the  receipt  of  such  services,  to  the  extent 
that  such  services  are  social  services  (as 
determined  by  the  State)  and  the  Federal 
share  of  their  aggregate  cost  does  not  exceed 
the  allocation  to  the  State  (for  the  fiscal 
year  Involved)  under  this  section  (or  section 
132  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1973) :  except  that  nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  relieve  any  State  which 
has  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  from  complying  with  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  section  402(a)  with  respect 
to  the  provision  of  social  services  to  recipients 
of  aid  under  such  plan 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  and 
for  purposes  of  part  A  of  title  IV.  VI.  X.  XTV, 
and  XVI,  the  services  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  'social  services' — 

"(1)  shall  be  such  services  as  each  State 
determines  to  be  appropriate  for  meeting 
any  of  the  following  specific  goals: 

"(A)  Self-support  goal:  To  achieve  and 
maintain  the  maximum  feasible  level  of  em- 
ployment and  economic  self-sufDciency; 

"(B)  FamUy-care  or  self-care  goal:  To 
strengthen  family  life  and  to  achieve  and 
maintain  maximum  personal  Independence, 
self-determination,  and  security  in  the  home, 
including,  for  children,  the  achievement  of 
maximum  potential  for  eventual  Indepen- 
dent living,  and  to  prevent  or  remedy  neglect, 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  children: 

"(C)  Community-based  care  goal:  To  se- 
cure and  maintain  community-based  care 
which  approximates  a  home  environment, 
when  living  at  home  Is  not  feasible  and  In- 
stitutional  care   Is  Inappropriate;   or 

"(D)  Institutional  care  goal:  To  Mcur* 
appropriate  Institutional  care  when  other 
forms  of  care  are  not  feasible,  and 
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"(2)   Include  the  following  services: 

'(A)  child  care  servlcee  for  children,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  child  for  personal  care, 
protection,  and  supervision,  but  only  in  the 
case  of  a  child  where  the  provision  of  such 
service  is  needed  (1)  In  order  to  enable  a 
member  of  such  child's  family  to  accept  or 
continue  In  employment,  or  to  participate 
In  education  or  training  to  prepare  such 
member  for  employment,  or  (11)  because  of 
the  death,  continued  absence  from  the  home. 
Incapacity  or  Inability  of  the  child's  mother, 
or  the  Inability  of  any  member  of  such  child's 
family  to  provide  adequate  care  and  6ui>er- 
vlslon  for  such  child: 

"(B)  child  care  services  for  children  with 
special  needs,  including  services  provided 
when  appropriate,  as  determined  by  the 
State,  for  eligible  children  who  are  men- 
tally retarded  or  otherwise  have  8i>eclal  so- 
cial or  developmental  needs; 

"(C)  services  for  children  in  foster  care. 
Including  services  provided  to  a  child  who 
Is  under  or  awaiting  foster  care  and  Includ- 
ing preventive  dlagnoetlc  and  curative  health 
services  not  furnished  under  the  State's  title 
Xrx  plan,  provided  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
child  who  Is  or  has  within  ninety  days  been 
receiving  maintenance,  care,  and  supervision 
In  the  form  of  foster  care  in  a  fo?^te^  famUy 
home  or  child  care  institution  <  as  those 
terms  are  defined  In  the  lEist  paragraph  of 
section  408)  or  who  Is  awaiting  placement  in 
such  a  home  or  institution,  or  provided  to  a 
child  In  or  by  a  nonresidential  diagnostic  or 
treatment  facility.  Such  services  shall  be 
available  whether  they  are  rendered  directly 
by  the  providers  of  foster  care  or  by  the  non- 
residential facility,  or  are  otherwise  provided 
or  obtained  for  the  child  by  the  State  when 
such  services  are  needed  in  order  for  the 
child  to  return  to  or  remain  In  his  own  home, 
the  home  of  another  relative,  or  an  adoptive 
home,  or  to  continue  in  foster  care  as  appro- 
priate. Such  services  also  include  services 
related  to  the  relinquishment  of  children  for 
adoption  and  the  placement  of  children  in 
adoptive  homes,  and  activities  to  develop  and 
recruit,  study,  approve,  and  subsequently 
evaluate  out  of  home  care  resources  for  fos- 
ter care:  • 

"(D)  protective  services  for  children.  In- 
cluding multldlsclpllnary  (medical,  legal, 
social,  and  other)  services  for  the  following 
purposes:  Identification,  Investigation,  and 
response  to  Incidents  or  evidence  of  neglect, 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  a  child:  helping 
parents  and  others  to  recognize  the  causes 
thereof  and  strengthening  the  ability  of 
f ami) lee  to  provide  acceptable  <»re:  or.  if 
that  Is  not  possible,  bringing  the  situation 
to  the  attention  of  appropriate  oourts  or  law 
enforcement  agencies,  furnishing  relevant 
data,  and  providing  followup  services: 

"(E)  family  planning  services  (including 
social,  educational,  and  medical  services  for 
any  female  of  child-t>earing  age  and  any 
other  appropriate  Individual  needing  such 
services)  :  Proi'ided.  That  individuals  must 
be  assured  choice  of  method,  and  acceptance 
of  any  such  services  must  be  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  and  may  not  be 
a  prerequisite  or  impediment  to  eligibility 
for  any  other  service; 

"(P)  protective  services  for  adults,  includ- 
ing identifying  and  helping  to  correct 
hazardous  living  conditions  or  situations  of 
potential  or  actual  neglect  or  exploitation  of 
an  individual  who  is  unable  to  protect  or 
care  for  himself; 

"(O)  Services  for  adults  In  foster  care  not 
available  under  titles  XVI,  xvm,  and  XTX. 
services  for  adults  in  twenty-four-hour 
foster  homes  or  group  care  In  other  than 
medical  Institutions,  Including  assessment 
of  need  for  such  care,  finding  of  foster  homes 
and  institutional  resources,  making  arrange- 
ments for  placement,  supervision,  and  peri- 
odic review  while  In  placement,  counseling 


services  for  the  adult  Individuals  and  their 
families  and  services  to  assist  adults  in  leav- 
ing foeter  care  to  attain  independent  living; 

"(H)  Homemaker  services  for  Individuals 
in  their  own  homes,  including  helping  Indi- 
viduals to  overcome  specific  barriers  to  main- 
taining, strengthening,  and  safeguarding 
their  functioning  In  the  home,  through  the 
services  of  a  trained  and  supervised  home- 
maker; 

"(I)  Chore  services  including  the  perform- 
ance of  household  tasks,  essential  shc^ping, 
simple  household  repairs,  and  other  light 
work  neoessarv-  to  enable  an  individual  to 
remain  In  his  own  home  when  he  Is  unable 
to  perform  such  tasks  himself  and  they  do 
not  require  the  services  of  a  trained  home- 
maker  or  other  specialist; 

"(J)  Hooie  delivered  or  congregate  meads 
and  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  hot 
meals  to  individual  In  his  home  c»'  In  a  cen- 
tral dining  facility,  to  assist  the  Individual 
to  remain  in  his  home,  and  to  assure  sound 
nutrition; 

"(K)  Day  care  services  for  adults,  in- 
cluding meal  preparation  and  serving,  com- 
panionship, educational  and  recreational 
activities,  and  rehabilitation  activity  when 
provided  for  less  than  a  twenty-four-hour 
period  in  a  group  or  family  setting; 

"(L)  Health -related  services.  Including 
helping  Individuals  to  identify  health  (in- 
cluding mental  health)  needs  and  assisting 
individuals  to  secure  diagnostic,  preventive, 
remedial,  ameliorative,  and  other  needed 
health  services  and  helping  to  expedite  re- 
turn to  community  living  from  institutional 
care  when  discharge  Is  medically  recorh- 
mended: 

"(M)  Home  management  and  other  func- 
tional educatlonaJ  services.  Including  formal 
or  informal  instruction  and  training  in 
management  of  household  budgets,  main- 
tenance and  care  of  the  home,  preparation  of 
food,  nutrition,  consumer  education,  child 
rearing,  and  health  maintenance; 

"(N)  Housing  Improvement  services,  in- 
cluding helping  Individuals  to  obtain  or  re- 
tain adequate  housing,  and  minor  repairs 
necessary  for  personal  protection: 

"(O)  a  full  range  of  legal  services,  at  the 
cation  of  the  State,  for  persons  desiring 
assistance  with  legal  problems,  including 
services  to  establish  paternity  and  child  sup- 
port and  services  related  to  adoption; 

"(P)  transfxirtatlon  services  necessary  to 
travel  to  and  from  community  facilities  or 
resources  for  receipt  of  services; 

"(Q)  educational  and  training  services  for 
adult  family  members  and  services  to  assist 
children  to  obtain  education  and  training 
to  their  fiillest  capacities,  where  there  are 
needs  not  met  by  the  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram; and  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
as  defined  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  when  provided  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with  the  State  agency  administering  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program: 

"(R)  employment  services  to  enable  Indi- 
viduals to  secure  paid  employment  or  train- 
ing leading  to  such  employment,  including 
vocational,  educational,  social,  and  psycho- 
logical diagnostic  assessment  to  determine 
potential  for  Job  U-alning  or  employment 
and  other  services  that  will  assist  in  the 
individual's  plan  for  achieving  full  or  partial 
self-support,  where  there  are  needs  not  met 
by  the  work  incentive  program; 

"(S)  information,  referral,  followup  and 
determination  of  eligibility  and  the  need 
for  services,  without  regard  to  Individual 
eligibility  criteria; 

"(T)  special  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, or  special  adaptations  of  generic  serv- 
ices, directed  toward  alleviating  a  develop- 
mental handicap  or  toward  the  social,  per- 
sonal, or  economic  habitation  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  subaverage  Intellectual  functioning 


associated  with  Impairment  of  adaptive  be- 
havior as  defined  and  determined  by  the 
State  agency  with  such  services  Including 
but  not  limited  to  personal  care,  day  care 
training,  sheltered  employment,  recreation, 
counseling  of  the  retarded  Individual  and 
his  family,  protective  and  other  social  and 
soclolegal  services,  information  and  referral. 
follow  along  services,  transpKjrtation  neces- 
sary to  deliver  such  services  diagnostic  and 
evaluation  services,  and  similar  special  serv- 
ices for  other  individuals  requiring  such 
services  because  of  developmental  disability; 

"(U)  special  services  for  the  blind  to  alle- 
viate the  handicapping  effects  of  blindness 
through  training  in  mobility,  personal  care, 
home  management,  and  communication 
skills;  special  aids  and  appliances;  and  ^>e- 
cl&l  counseling  for  caretakers  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  adults: 

"(V)  services  for  alcoholism  and  drug  ad- 
diction for  an  Individual  who  is  becoming  de- 
pendent on  or  is  addicted  to  alcohol  or  other 
drugs  as  determined  by  the  standards  set  by 
the  State  agency  designated  by  the  State  un- 
der the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1970  and  the  Drug  Abuse 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1973,  If  such  services 
are  needed  as  part  of  a  program  for  preven- 
tion or  treatment  of  addiction  or  the  condi- 
tions arising  from  misuse  of  alcohol  or  other 
drugs.  Including  but  not  limited  to  social  and 
rehabilitative  services  for  resident  p>atlenta 
receiving  services  In  a  supp)ortlve  environ- 
ment (such  as  a  halfway  house,  hostel,  or 
foster  home)  and  including  medical  services 
(such  as  psychiatric  services)  incidental  to 
the  provision  of  a  social  service; 

"(W)  sjjecial  services  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed  as  defined  by  the  State. 

"(X)  special  services  for  the  physically 
handicapped  as  defined  by  the  State:  and 

"(T)  any  other  services  which  the  State 
finds  appropriate  for  meeting  the  goals  of 
self-support,  family  care  or  self-care,  com- 
munity-based care,  or  institutional  care 

"(e)(1)  Effective  July  1,  1974,  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  which  is  subject  to  the 
limitation  Imjxjsed  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  be  available  for  a  new  purchase  of 
services  from  a  public  agency  (  other  than  the 
single  State  agency  i  only  for  services  beyond 
those  represented  by  the  expenditures  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  of  the  provider  agency 
(or  its  predecessor)  for  the  type  of  service 
and  type  of  pyersons  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

"(2)  A  purchase  of  services  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  considered  a  new  purchase 
of  services  to  the  extent  that  an  equivalent 
purchase  of  services  from  the  same  provider 
agency  (or  Its  predecessor)  was  made  m  any 
of  the  three  preceding  fiscal  years  and  was 
included  In  the  expenditures  for  which  Ind- 
eral financial  participation  was  provided  un- 
der titles  I.  VI.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI.  c«-  Part  A 
of  title  rv." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1130  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  matter 
therein  which  begins  with  "to  assure  that^" 
and  ends  with  the  period  at  the  end  thereof, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken 
the  following:  "to  assure  that  the  total 
amount  paid  to  such  State  (under  all  of  such 
sections)  for  such  fiscal  year  for  such  serv- 
icies  does  not  exceed  the  allotment  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  subsection 
(b)).". 

SPBCIAI,   FEDERAL    SOCIAL    SERVICES   FUNDING 
LIMrr    FOB    FISCAL    TEAR     1974 

Sec.  132.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  sec- 
tion 1130  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  allot- 
ment of  each  State  las  determined  under 
subsection  (bl  of  such  section  i  for  the  fi^cAl 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  shall  (notwith- 
standmg  any  provision  of  such  section  1130) 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  amount  of  such  allot- 
ment for  such  year  is  equal  to  whichever  of 
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Um  foUowing  U  tbe  Immt:  (1)  the  aUotm«nt 
of  «ucii  StAte  •«  detennlnad  uader  subaec- 
Uatx  it>)  of  cucb  section,  or  (3)  tbe  ailotmeat 
of  aucb  8t»t*  aa  determioed  under  aubaec- 
tkjoa  (b|  »od  (d)  of  thla  aecUon. 

(b)  (I)  For  Uie  flac*]  year  ending  June  30. 
1074.  Mm  8ecret*ry  shAll  allot  to  eacb  St«t« — 

(A)  »Q  amount  equal  to  400  per  centum  ol 
UQe  amount  payable  to  such  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  expend  uuree  inctirred  by 
the  State  for  lerTtcee  (of  the  type,  and  under 
the  pro^rama  to  which  the  allotment,  aa  de- 
termined under  subsection  (bi  of  aactlon 
U30  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  i«  applicable) 
for  the  calendar  quarter  coaimencLn^  July  1, 

1073.  plua 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which — 

(1)  •l.SM.000.000  exoeeda 

(U)   the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  allotted 
to  all  States  under  clauae  ( A I , 
as  the  population  of  such  State  beara  to  Um 
population  of  all  States. 

(3)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  allotmanu 
made  pursuant  to  pexagraph  1 1 )  la  In  ex- 
cess  of  •1.000.000.000.  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
duce the  allotment  of  each  State,  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  until  the  aggregate  of  the  allot- 
manu for  all  States  does  not  exceed  11.000.- 
000.000. 

(c)(1)  In  addition  to  the  amount  allotted 
to  any  State  under  the  preceding  subsections 
of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1074.  the  Secretary  may  make  an 
additional  allotment  for  such  year  to  such 
State  In  accordance  with  thla  aubeectlon. 

(2)  The  aggregate  of  the  aUotmenU  made 
pursuant  to  thla  aubeectlon  shall  not  exceed 
the  leaaer  of  (A)  MO.000.000  or  (B)  the 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  aUocated  under  subsection  (b)  is 
lece  than  11.900.000.000 

(3)  Allotmenu  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made,  in  the  following  order  of  priority, 
to  such  States  and  Ln  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  deems  to  be  appropriate— 

(A)  first.  In  order  to  assure  that,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1074.  no  State  Is 
paid  less  from  Federal  funds  with  respect  to 
expenditures  Incurred  by  it  for  aerrlces  (of 
the  type,  and  under  the  programs  to  which 
the  allotment  of  such  State,  as  determined 
under  subsection  ibi  of  section  1130  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  is  applicable)  than  such 
State  was  paid  from  Federal  funds  with  re- 
spect to  such  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973  Prowled.  That  no  pay- 
ment under  this  clause  shall  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  the  allotment  applicable 
to  such  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1073.  under  section  1130(bi  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  increased  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  section  403  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendmenu  of  1073. 

<B)  second,  proylde  additional  Federal  fi- 
nancial asslatax^ce  to  any  State  (Ii  the  al- 
lotment of  which,  as  determined  under  sub- 
section (b).  U  substantially  less  than  the 
allotment  of  such  State  under  section  1130 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  las  determined 
without  regard  to  thla  section),  and  (II( 
which  can  demonstrate  i  to  the  satiafactlon 
of  the  Secretary  I  that  it  had.  prior  to  No- 
vember 15.  1073.  planned  an  expansion  of  Its 
social  services  programs  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1074.  which  would  require  such  additional 
Federal  financial  assistance  except  thst  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  made  to  any  State 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  tta  allotment 
as  determined  under  subeectlons  (b)  and  id) 
of  thla  section  u  equal  to  Its  allotment  de- 
termined under  section  1130  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  ( as  determined  without  regard 
to  this  section ) ,  and 

(C)  third,  to  proTlde  additional  Psderal 
financial  assistance  to  States  which  can  dem- 
onstrate I  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary)    that  tf  an  allotment  Is  made  to  such 


State  under  this  suhpcxagraph.  the  amount 
of  such  allotment  will  be  utUlaed  so  as  to 
produce  a  significant  cost  benefit  (as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  which  shall 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary ) . 

(d)(1)  U  the  Secretary  determlnea  that 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  (aa  determUMd 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion) of  any  State  Is  In  exoeas  of  the  amount 
needed  by  the  State  for  purposes  for  which 
such  allotment  It  made,  ha  shall  reallot  the 
amount  of  such  excess  among  othsr  States 
each  of  which  has  need  (for  purposes  for 
which  the  allotment  under  the  preceding 
proTtsloQS  of  this  section  Is  made  i  of 
amounts  In  exoeas  of  the  amount  of  Its  al- 
lotmant  (as  determined  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  thla  section  \ . 

(3)  Whenever  amounts  are  reallotted 
among  States  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( l ) ,  the  amount  reallotted  to  each 
such  State  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  being  reallotted  aa  the  popu- 
lation of  such  State  bears  to  the  population 
of  all  the  States  to  which  such  reallotment 
Is  being  made 

(3)  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  added  to  and 
deemed  a  part  of  such  State's  aUotment  (as 
determined  under  the  provisions  at  this  sec- 
tloo  which  precede  this  suboacUon ) ,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  reallotment,  under  the 
preceding  pnrvlslons  of  this  subsection  In 
llks  manner  as  such  State's  allotment  (as 
BO  determined) . 

mX.VOMXirTS     TO     STATS     rLAN      BE«0  BX  MXMTS 
aSOASOINO    SOCUI.     SXSVICSS 

Sec.  133.  (a)(t)  Secuon  3ia)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  atrUcing  out  "whoee  State  plan  ap- 
prcrved  under  aectloa  3  meets  the  requlre- 
meata  at  subaectloo  (c)(1)  '  in  the  matter 
preceding  subparagraph  <A): 

(B)  by  striking  out  cUusee  (1).  (U).  and 
(Ul)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following 

"lU  serrloes  which  are  provided  to  appli- 
cants for  or  recipients  of  sslsTsnc*  under 
the  plan  to  help  them  attain  or  retain  capa- 
bility for  self -care,  or 

"(Ul  other  services  which  (as  determined 
by  the  State)  are  likely  to  prevent  or  reduce 
dependency  and  which  are  provided  to  such 
applicants  or  recipients,  or 

"(111 I  any  of  the  aervicss  dearrlbed  in 
clausee  d)  and  ilii  which  the  State  de- 
termlnee  to  be  appropriate  for  individuals 
who  have  been  or  are  likely  to  become  (sa 
determined  by  the  State)  appUcante  for  or 
recipients  of  assistance  under  the  plan,  if 
such  sarvloes  are  requested  by  and  provided 
to  such  individuals,  or  ', 

iCi  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  subpara- 
graph ( B I .  and 

ID)  by  striking  out  aU  that  folloas  sub- 
paragraph ( C ) . 

I3>  Section  a(a)(5)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

1 3 )  Section  3 1  c )  of  such  Act  la  repealed 

lb)  Section  403(a)  |3)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  la  amended — 

il)  by  atrlklng  out  "described  In",  In  aub- 
paragrapb  (A)(li,  and  insening  in  Ueu 
thereof  "which  the  State  determlnea  should 
be  provided,  including  thcae  described  In  ": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "clauses  (14)  and  (15) 
of  aectlon  4031  a)".  In  subparagraph  (A)  (ill , 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(A)(1)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  within  such  period 
or  periods  ss  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,"  in 
subparagraph  (A)(Ui.  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ""aa  determined  by  the  State":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(C)(1)  Section  1003(a)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "whose  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  1003  meets  the  require- 


ments of  subaectkm  (c)(1)"  in  tie  matter 
precedlug  aubparagraph  (A); 

(Bi  by  atrlklng  out  clauses  (1).  (U),  aad 
I  111)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  Inwrtlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"II)  services  which  are  provided  to  appli- 
cants for  or  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  to 
help  them  attain  or  retain  capability  for  aeU- 
support  or  aelf-care.  or 

Ul)  other  aervlces  which  (aa  determined 
by  the  State)  are  likely  to  prevent  or  reduce 
dependency  and  which  are  provided  to  such 
applicants  or  recipients,  or 

"(111)  any  of  the  services  described  In 
clausee  (i)  and  ill)  which  the  State  deter- 
mlnea to  be  appropriate  for  individuals  who 
have  been  or  are  likely  to  become  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  State)  applicants  for  or  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  the  blind.  If  such  services  are 
requeeted  by  and  provided  to  such  Individ- 
ual, or": 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  subpara- 
graph (B):  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  sub- 
paragraph (C) 

(3)  Section  1003(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  SecUoa  1003(c)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealled. 

(d)(1)  Section  1403(a)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  la  amended — 

(A)  by  sulking  out  "whoee  State  plan 
approved  under  section  1403  meets  the  re- 
quiremenu  of  subsection  (c)(1)"  In  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph   (A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  cUusea  (1),  (11),  and 
(Ul)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(1)  aerrloea  which  are  provided  to  appli- 
canu  for  or  recipienu  of  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  to  help  them  at- 
tarn  or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or 
self -care,  or 

"111)  other  aervlces  which  (as  determined 
by  the  State)  are  likely  to  prevent  or  reduce 
dependency  and  which  lire  provided  to  such 
appllcanu  or  recipients,  or 

"(lU)  any  of  the  aervlces  described  In 
clauses  (1)  and  (11)  which  the  State  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  for  indlvidusJs 
who  have  been  or  are  likely  to  becon^  (as 
determined  by  the  State)  applicants  for  or 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  permanently  atid 
totally  disabled,  if  such  aervlcea  are  requeet- 
ed by  and  provided  to  such  individuals,  or"": 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  iB)  and 
redealgnatlng  subparagraph  iC)  as  sub- 
paragraph (Bl;  and  (Di  by  atrlklng  out  all 
that  follows  subparagraph   (Ci. 

(3)  Section  1403(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
repealed. 

i3i  Section  1403(c)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

ie)(l)  Section  1603(a)(4)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "whoee  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  1803  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)(1)'"  in  the  matter 
preceding   subparagraph    lA); 

<Bi  by  atrlklng  out  clauses  (1).  (U),  and 
iiUi  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  services  which  are  provided  to  ap- 
pllcanta  for  or  recipients  of  aid  or  asalstance 
under  the  plan  to  help  them  atuin  or  reUln 
capability  for  self-support  or  self-care,  or 

"(U)  other  service*  which  (as  determined 
by  the  State  i  are  likely  to  prevent  or  reduce 
dependency  and  which  are  provided  to  such 
applicants  or  recipients,  or 

"(111)  any  of  the  services  described  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (ID  which  the  State  deter- 
mines to  be  approprlste  for  Individuals  who 
have  been  or  are  more  likely  to  becotne  (aa 
determined  by  the  State)  applicants  for  or 
recipients  of  aid  or  assistance  under  the 
plan,  If  such  aervlces  are  requeeted  by  and 
provided  to  such  Individuals,  or": 

<C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
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redesignating    subparagraph     (O)     as    sub- 
paragraph  (B):  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  aU  that  foUows  sub- 
paragraph  (C). 

(3)  Section  1608(a)(6)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  Section  1603(c)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
p>ealed. 

(f)(1)  Section  603(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  added  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1073)  la  amended  to  read  aa 
loUowB : 

"(a)  Prom  the  suius  appropriated  therefor, 
the  Secretary  shall,  subject  u,  section  1130. 
pay  to  eacti  State  which  has  a  plai.  approved 
under  this  tu;e.  for  each  quarter,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  tl^e  foliowliig  propor- 
tions of  the  total  ainounte  expended  dunii/^ 
such  quarter  as  four^d  n(»ce6hary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Edcatlon,  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  admliilstruilon  of 
the  State  pla:- — 

"(1)  75  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
exi>endlturee  as  are  for — 

"(A)  aervlcee  which  are  provided  to  appli- 
cants for  or  recipients  of  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  beneflu  under  title  XVI  to 
help  them  attalii  or  retain  capability  for 
aelf -support  or  self -care,  or 

"(B)  other  serviceb  which  (as  determined 
by  the  State)  are  likely  to  prevent  or  reduce 
dependency  and  which  are  provided  to  such 
applicants  or  recipients,  or 

"(C)  any  of  the  services  described  In  clause 
(A)  or  (B)  which  the  SUte  determines  to 
be  appropriate  for  Individuals  who  have  been 
or  are  likely  to  become  (as  determined  by 
the  State)  applicants  for  or  recipients  of 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits  under 
title  XVI.  If  such  services  are  requested  by 
and  provided  to  such  Individuals,  or 

"(D)  the  training  of  personnel  employed  or 
preparing  for  employment  by  the  State 
agency  or  by  the  local  agency  administering 
the  plan  In  the  political  subdivision:  plus 

"(2)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such 
expenditures."' 

(3)  Section  603(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  1130(a)  of  the  SocUl  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  8(a) 
(4)  and  (6).  403(a)(3),  1008(a)  (3)  and 
(4),  1403(a)  (8)  and  (4).  or  1903(a)  (4)  and 
(6)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  8 
(a)  (4).  403  (a)  (3),  1008(a)(3),  1403(a)  (3), or 
1608(a)(4)". 

ANNTJSL   KXPOST8    ST    SKCHXTART    ON    SOCIAL 
BCX  Vices 

Sec  134  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting.  Im- 
mediately after  section  1130  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"annual  exposts  bt  scckktast  on  social 
sntvicxs 
"8k:.  1131.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  30. 
1976.  and  June  30  of  each  year  thereafter. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  U>  Oongreas  a 
report  on  st^ial  services  progmms  under  sec- 
tions 3.  403.  603,  1003.  1403.  and  1603  Such 
report  shall  Include  Informatior.  on  a  State- 
by-8tate  basis  r.»  to  the  amoimts  of  fiinda 
expended  for  each  tvpe  of  »vemce  icl&SRlfied 
in  such  categr>Tlee  &p  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate),  and  such  other 
data  and  information  a,s  n-iav  be  appropriate 
"(b)  The  Secretary  ^hai;  re<|'ilre  the  States 
to  make  such  reports  concemtnR  their  -.ise 
of  Federal  social  services  funds  which  shall 
be  the  basis  of  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a).". 

TTSt    or    DONATK)    rTNTW    IN    FSOVISION    OT 
8fV-lAl,     gZHVTCKS 

8«c.  138  Pivr*  A  of  title  XT  of  th<«  Social 
Security  Act  t<  amended  bv  add:n«  after  sec- 
tion 1181  (as  added  by  section  134  of  thla 
Act)   the  following   :.ew  section: 

"T7S«  or  DONATTD  mvoe  IN  pmoviBiow  or 
SOCIAL  srsvTcxa 

"Sic  1183  For  purposes  of  the  services  to 
which  the  provisions  of  section  1130  are  ap- 


plicable, donated  private  funds  (including 
In-kind  oontrlbutlons,  as  defined  in  OMB 
Circular  A-103.  as  in  effect  on  Ojlober  1, 
1973  I  for  services  shall  be  considered  as  State 
funds  m  claiming  Federal  reimbursement 
where  such  funds  are  transferred  to  the  State 
or  local  agency  and  under  Its  administrative 
control  and  are  donated  on  an  unrestricted 
basis  (except  that  funds  donated  to  support 
a  partictilar  kind  of  activity  in  a  named  com- 
munity shall  be  accep-able;  '". 
xmcrryx  datks 
Sbc.  136.  The  ameiidmeute  made  by  sec- 
tions 131.  133,  a.id  135  shall  take  effect  on 
November  1,  1973 

Part  E — Chiuj  WxijrAxx  Servicxs 

NATIONAL     ADOPTION      INTORilATlON      KXCHANGX 
STSTEM 

Sec.  141.  -ntle  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
la  amended  by  inserting  Inunediateiy  after 
section  426  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"NATIONAL    ADOPTION    INrOBMATlON    XXCHANGX 
8TSTKM 

"Sic.  437.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Heal'^h, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized 
to  provide  l.'iformatlon.  utillzU^g  computers 
and  moderji  data  processing  methods, 
through  a  :.^i:i..:.al  adaption  Information  ex- 
change system,  to  assist  in  the  placement  of 
children  awaiting  adoption  and  m  the  loca- 
tion of  children.  Including  cooper&iive  efforts 
with  any  similar  proRram^  operated  by  or 
within  foreign  countries,  and  such  oaher  re- 
lated activities  as  would  further  or  facilitate 
adoptions. 

"■(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated gl. 000. 000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1874,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  succeeding  hscaJ  years,  to  carrv 
out  this  section." 

CHILD     ABtTSK,     NEGLE(?T,     AND     I^OTECTIVX 
SEB  VICES 

Sxc.  142.  (a)  SecUon  402(a)  (16)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  a« 
follows : 

"(16)  provide— 

"(A)  that  the  .State  agency  will  provide 
such  services  as  are  necessary  to  aid  the 
prevention,  identification,  and  treatment  of 
chUd  abuse  and  neglect  and,  wherever 
feasible,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  child 
to  remam  in  the  home;  and 

"(B)  that  where  the  State  agency  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  home  In  which  a 
relative  and  child  receiving  aid  reside  Is 
unsuitable  for  the  child  because  of  the 
neglect,  abuse,  or  exploitation  of  such  child 
It  shall  bring  s\ich  condition  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  appropriate  court  or  other  agency. 
Including  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  the 
State  providing  such  data  with  respect  to 
the  situation  it  may  have; ". 

(b)  Section  422(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

n )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B) :  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(C)    the  following  new  subparagraph 

"(D)  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
Implementation  of  protective  services  for 
r-hlldren  including,  but  not  limited  to 

■  (1)  procedures  for  the  discovery  anij  re- 
porting of  Instances  of  neglect  or' abuse  of 
children.  Including  a  systematic  method  for 
receiving  .--eport."  of  suspected  or  known  in- 
stan'-es  of  child  abuse  or  neglect  on  a  twenty- 
fo>ir-hour  a  day  basis, 

"(11)  use  of  the  full  resourc»a  of  lcx;al 
communities  including  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  which  provide 
services  and  activities  that  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  a  child  and  his  parents  or  guardians, 

"(ill)  provisions  of  services,  where  feasible 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  child  to  remain 
In  the  home. 

"(Iv)  cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
courts  and  law  enforcement  officials  in  in- 
stances of  child  neglect  and  abuse,  and 


'"V)  a  central  collection  point  for  all  data 
and  information  on  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
and". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
fa)  and  ib)  shall  be  effective  July  1.  1975, 
Proi-uied,  however,  That  the  Secretary  may  at 
any  thne  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Kci  approve  changes  in  State  plans  '.rnder 
sections  402  and  422  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  have  the  effect  of  bringing  such 
State  plans  into  conformity  with  such 
amendments, 

Pabt  F — Child  Sttppobt  PRociAME 

CHILO  StJPPORI  AND  ESTAR1.XSHMXNT  OF 
PATIRNITT 

In  General 
Sec,  151,  la)  "Htle  rv'  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  part  C  the 
following  new  part : 

"Part  D — Child  St-ppost  a.vd  Establishment 
or  Pateknttt 

"  APPRO  PR lA  T  IC  N 

"Sec  451  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  support  obligations  owed  by  absent 
parents  to  their  children,  iocatlng  abeent 
parents  establiahlLg  pa'^rnlty.  and  obtain- 
ing child  8upr>ort,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  hscal  year  a  eum 
sufficient  to  carry  out   the  purpoeee  of  this 

DtmiS  or  THE  SECEETABT  ^ 

'"Sec  452,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish, within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  a  separate  org&nlzatlonAl 
unit,  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Child  Support,  who  shall  repK)rt 
directly  to  the  Secret.ary  and  who  shall — 

"(li  establish  such  standards  for  State 
programs  for  locating  absent  perents.  estab- 
lishing paternity,  and  obtaining  child  sup- 
port as  he  determlnee  to  be  ne<^s8ary  to  as- 
sure that  stich  programs  will  be  effective 

":2)  establish  minimum  orgaruzatlonal 
and  staffing  requl.-ements  for  State  units  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  such  progrsiins  under 
plans   approved   under   this   part: 

"(3i  review  and  approve  State  plans  for 
such  programs 

"(4  evaluate  the  implementatloa  of  State 
programs  established  pursuant  \o  such  plan, 
conduct  such  audits  of  State  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  plan  approved  under  this 
part  as  may  be  neces&arv  tc  assure  their  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  this  pa.'t. 
and,  not  less  often  than  aniiuallv.  conduct 
a  complete  audit  of  the  proijranxs  established 
under  such  plan  in  each  State  and  deter- 
mine for  the  purposes  of  the  penalty  provi- 
sion of  section  403(h)  whether  the  acttiaJ 
operation  of  such  programs  In  esach  State 
conforms  to  the  requirement's  of  this  part: 

'"(5)  assist  States  in  establishing  adequate 
reporting  procedures  and  maintain  records 
of  the  operatlon-s  of  programs  established 
pursuant  to  this  par:  In  each  State; 

"(6)  mamtaLi  records  of  all  amounts  col- 
lected and  disbursed  under  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part 
and  of  the  costs  incurred  In  collecting  such 
amounts: 

■"(7)  provide  technlcAl  assistance  to  the 
States  to  help  them  est-ab'ish  effective  fv?- 
tems  for  collecting  child  suppor.  and  eetab- 
lishing   paternity, 

"'8i  receive  applications  from  Ptstes  for 
permission  to  utilize  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  co'irt  orders  for  support 
against  absent  parents  and,  upon  a  finding 
that  lAi  another  State  has  not  undertaken 
to  enforce  the  court  order  of  the  orlglnatlne 
State  against  the  absent  parent  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  (B)  that  utUli»tlon  of 
the  Federal  courts  Is  the  only  rea.<ionable 
method  of  enforcing  such  order,  approve 
such   application* 

"(9 1  operate  the  Parent  Locator  Serrtoe 
established  by  section  453: 

"'10)  establish  or  designate  regional  lab- 
oratories as  authorieed  by  section  461  to  pro- 
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Tide  Mrrlces  in  aziAlyzlDg  and  clAsatfylng 
blood  for  tbe  purpose  oi  eatabUablng  pater- 
nity, and 

"(11)  not  lAter  tb&n  June  30  of  each  year 
beginning  kftar  December  31,  1974.  submit 
CO  the  Oongreaa  a  report  on  ell  actlvltlea  un- 
dertaken  pursuant  to  tbe  provistonj  of  tills 
part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  tbe  request 
of  any  State  having  In  effect  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part,  certify  the  amount 
of  any  child  support  obligation  aaslgiied  to 
such  State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  collection  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  830S  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  No  amount  may  be  certified  for  collec- 
tion under  this  subsection  except  upon  a 
showing  by  the  State  that  such  State  has 
made  diligent  and  reasonable  efforts  to  ool* 
lect  such  amounts  utilizing  Its  own  collection 
mechanlsma.  and  upon  an  agreement  that 
the  State  will  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  any  costs  Involved  In  mafclng  the  collec- 
tion. The  Secretary  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  by  regula- 
tion, establish  cnterl*  for  accepting  amounts 
for  ooUectlon  and  for  mwUng  certification 
under  this  subaectlon  including  imposing 
such  limitations  on  the  frequency  of  rnaltlng 
such  certifications  under  this  subsection. 

"(c)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  which  shail  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  without  flsc4U  year 
mmtatlon.  to  enable  him  to  pay  to  the  States 
for  distribution  in  aocordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  457  such  amounts  as  may 
be  collected  and  paid  (subject  to  paragraph 
(3))  into  such  fund  under  section  830&  of 
tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M. 

"(2)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
fund,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasxiry  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  collected  under  section  6306  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  reduced  by 
tba  amotmts  credited  or  refunded  as  over- 
payments of  the  amounts  so  collected.  The 
amounts  appropriated  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tion shall  be  transferred  at  least  quarterly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
fund  on  the  basis  of  estlnutes  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  8Ut>6e- 
quently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  in  excess  of  or  leas  than  tbe 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred, 
■•pisxirr  LOCATOS  sxavicx 

-Sic  453.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  conduct  a  Parent  Locator  Service  under 
the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Child  Support  which  shall  be  used  to  obtain 
and  transmit  to  any  authorized  person  (as 
defined  Ln  subsection  (c)  )  Information  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  any  absent  parent  when 
such  Information  is  to  be  used  to  locate  such 
parent  fur  tbe  purpose  of  enforcing  support 
obligations  against  such  parent. 

"(b)  Upon  request,  filed  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (dl  of  any  authorized  per- 
son «as  defined  In  subsection  (c))  for  tbe 
moat  recent  address  and  place  of  employment 
of  any  absent  parent,  the  Secretary  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
provide  through  the  Parent  Locator  Service 
such  information  to  such  person.  If  such 
Informal  Ion — 

"  ( 1 1  U  contained  In  any  files  or  records 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 
or 

"(2)  la  not  contained  In  such  files  or  rec- 
ords, but  can  be  obtained  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  authority  conferred  by  subeectlon 
lei.  from  any  other  department,  agency,  or 
lastrum«ntallty.  or  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State. 

No  Information  shall  be  disclosed  to  any 
person  If  tbe  disclosure  of  such  Information 
would  contravene  tbe  national  policy  or  M- 
curuy  interests  of  tbe  United  States  or  tbe 


coufldenttallty  of  census  data.  The  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  requests  made  by  any 
authorized  person  described  In  sulsaectlon 
<c)(l). 

"(c)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
'authorised  person'  means — 

"  ( 1 )  any  agent  or  attorney  of  any  State 
having  In  effect  a  plan  approved  under  this 
part,  who  has  tbe  duty  or  authority  to  seek 
to  recover  any  amounts  owed  as  child  sup- 
port (Including,  when  authorized  under  tbe 
State  plan,  any  official  of  a  political  subdivi- 
sion) : 

"(3)  tbe  court  wbtcl>  has  authority  to  is- 
sue an  order  against  an  absent  parent  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  chUd.  or 
any  agent  of  such  court;  and 

"(3)  tbe  resident  parent,  legal  guardian, 
attorney,  or  agent  of  a  child  (other  than  a 
child  receiving  aid  under  part  A  of  this  title) 
(as  determined  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  without  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  court  order  against  an  absent 
parent  who  has  a  duty  to  support  and  main- 
tain any  such  child. 

"(d)  A  request  for  Information  under  this 
section  shall  be  filed  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe smd  shall  be  accompanied  or  supported 
by  such  documents  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary. 

"(e)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  receives  a 
request  submitted  under  subsection  (b) 
which  he  Is  reasonably  satisfied  meets  the 
criteria  established  by  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (  c) .  he  shall  promptly  undertake  to  pro- 
vide the  Information  requested  from  the  files 
and  records  maintained  by  any  of  the  depart- 
ments, agencies,  (jr  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  whenever  the  Individual  who  Is 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  receives 
a  request  from  the  Secretary  for  Informa- 
tion authorized  to  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  such  Individual 
shall  promptly  cause  a  search  to  be  made  of 
the  files  and  records  maintained  by  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  with 
a  view  to  detennlnlng  whether  the  Informa- 
tion requested  is  contained  In  any  such  flies 
or  records.  If  such  search  discloses  the  In- 
formation requested,  such  Individual  shall 
immediately  transmit  such  Information  to 
the  Secretai7.  except  that  If  any  Information 
Is  obtained  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
contravene  national  policy  or  security  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  or  the  confi- 
dentiality of  census  data,  such  Information 
shall  not  be  transmitted  and  such  Individual 
shall  Immediately  notify  the  Secretary.  If 
such  search  falls  to  dlscloee  the  information 
requested,  such  Individual  shall  Immediately 
so  notify  the  Secretary.  The  costs  Incurred 
by  amy  such  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  In  providing  such  Information  to  the 
Secretary  shall  be  reimbursed  by  him. 
Whenever  such  services  are  furnished  to  an 
Individual  specified  in  subsection  (c)(3), 
a  fee  shall  be  charged  such  Individual  Tbe 
fee  so  charged  shall  be  used  to  reimburse 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  for  the  expense 
of  providing  such  services. 

"(f)  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  and  functions  under  this  section,  shall 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  State  agencies 
administering  State  plans  approved  under 
this  part  for  such  State  agencies  to  accept 
from  resident  parents,  legal  guardians,  or 
agents  of  a  child  described  In  subsection 
(c)(3i  and.  after  determining  that  the  ab- 
sent parent  cannot  be  located  through  the 
procedures  under  tbe  control  of  such  State 
agencies,  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  re- 
quests for  information  with  regard  to  the 
whereabouts  of  absent  parents  and  other- 
wise to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 


"STATE  PLAM  rOB  CHILD  STTTPOKT 

"Sec.  454.  A  state  plan  for  child  support 
must — 

"(1)  provide  that  it  shall  be  in  effect  In 
all  political  subdivisions  of  the  State; 

"(2)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  or  des- 
ignation of  a  single  and  separate  organiza- 
tional unit,  which  meets  such  staffliig  and 
organizational  requirements  as  tbe  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  within  the 
State  to  administer  the  plan; 

'(4)  provide  that  such  State  will  under- 
tsLke — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  child  bom  out  of 
wedlock  with  re8p)ect  to  whom  an  aaslgii- 
ment  under  section  402(a)  (36)  of  this  title 
Is  effective,  to  establish  the  jjatemlty  of 
such  child,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  child  with  respect 
to  whom  such  assignment  Is  effective,  to 
secure  support  for  suob  child  from  his  par- 
ent (or  from  any  other  persr'n  legally  liable 
for  such  support).  utClzlng  any  reciprocal 
arrangements  adopted  with  other  States,  ex- 
cept that  when  such  airrangenients  and  other 
means  have  proven  ineffective,  the  State 
may  utilize  tbe  Federal  courts  to  obtain  or 
enforce  court  orders  for  support; 

"(6)  provide  that,  in  any  case  In  which 
child  support  pajrments  are  collected  for  a 
child  with  respect  to  whom  an  assignment 
under  section  402(a)  (36)  Is  effective,  such 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State  for 
distribution  pursuant  to  section  467  and 
shall  not  be  paid  directly  to  the  family  ex- 
cept that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
such  payments  (except  as  prcvided  in  sec- 
tion 457(c)  )  for  any  month  In  which  the 
amount  collected  U  sufficient  to  make  such 
family  Ineligible  for  assistance  under  the 
State  plan  approved  under  part  A. 

"(6)  provide  that  (A)  the  child  support 
collection  or  paternity  determination  serv- 
ices established  under  the  plan  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  Individual  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  such  services  upon  apipUcatlon 
filed  by  such  Individual  with  the  State,  (B) 
an  application  fee  for  furnishing  such  serv- 
ices may  be  Imposed,  except  that  the  amount 
of  any  such  application  fee  shall  be  reason- 
able, as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  and  ( C )  any  costs  In  excess  of  the 
fee  so  ImpxDsed  may  be  collected  from  such 
Individual  by  deducting  such  coats  from  the 
amount  of  any  recovery  made; 

"(7)  provide  for  entering  Into  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  appropriate  courts 
and  law  enforcement  oOlcLiils  (A)  to  assist 
the  agency  administering  the  plan.  Includ- 
ing the  entering  Into  of  financial  arrange- 
ments with  such  courts  and  officials  In  order 
to  assure  optimum  results  under  such  pro- 
gram, and  (B)  with  respect  to  any  other 
matters  of  common  concern  to  such  courts 
or  officials  and  the  agency  administering  the 
plan: 

"(8 1  provide  that  the  agency  administer- 
ing the  plan  will  establish  a  service  to  locate 
absent  parents  utilizing — 

"(A)  all  sources  of  Information  and  avail- 
able records,  and 

"(B)  the  Parent  Locator  Service  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; 

"(9)  provide  that  the  State  will,  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, cooperate  with  any  other  State — 

"(A)  In  establishing  paternity,  If  necessary, 

"(B)  in  locating  an  absent  parent  re- 
siding in  the  Stats  (whether  or  not  perma- 
nently) against  whom  any  action  Is  being 
taken  under  a  program  established  under  a 
plan  approved  under  this  part  in  another 
State. 

"(C)  in  securing  compliance  by  an  absent 
parent  residing  in  such  State  (whether  or  not 
permanently)  with  an  order  Issued  by  a  court 
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of  competent  Jurisdiction  against  such  par- 
ent for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a 
child  or  children  of  such  parent  with  respect 
to  whom  aid  is  being  provided  under  the  plan 
of  such  other  State,  and 

"(D)  In  carrying  out  other  functions  re- 
quired under  a  plan  approved  under  this 
part; 

"(10)  provide  that  the  State  will  maintain 
a  full  record  of  collections  and  disbursements 
made  under  the  plan  and  have  an  adequate 
reporting  system: 

'"(11)  provide  that  amounts  collected  as 
child  support  shall  be  distributed  as  provided 
In  section  467; 

"(12)  provide  that  any  payment  required 
to  be  made  under  section  456  or  467  to  a 
family  shall  be  made  to  the  resident  parent, 
legal  guardian,  or  caretaker  relative  having 
custody  of  or  responsibility  for  the  child  or 
children:  and 

"(13)  provide  that  the  State  will  comply 
with  such  other  requirements  and  standards 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  an  effective  program 
for  locating  absent  parents,  establishing  pa- 
ternity, obtaining  support  orders,  and  col- 
lecting support  payments. 

"P4YME3VTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec.  455  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
for  each  quarter,  beginning  with  the  quarter 
commencing  July  1.  1974,  an  amount  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  total  amounts  expended 
by  such  State  during  such  quarter  for  tJie 
operation  of  the  plan,  approved  under  sec- 
tion 454  except  that  no  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  any  State  on  account  of  furnishing  col- 
lection services  (other  than  parent  locator 
services)  to  individuals  under  section  454(6) 
during  any  period  beginning  after  June  30, 
1978. 

"StTPPORT     OBLIGATIONS 

"S«c.  456.  (a)  The  support  rights  assigned 
to  the  State  under  section  402(a)  (26)  shall 
constitute  an  obligation  owed  to  such  State 
by  the  individual  responsible  for  providing 
such  support.  Such  obligation  shall  be 
deemed  for  collection  purposes  to  be  col- 
lectible under  all  applicable  State  and  local 
processes. 

"(1)  Tbe  amount  of  such  obligation  shall 
be— 

"(A)  the  amount  specified  In  a  court  order 
which  covers  the  assigned  support  rights,  or 

■"(B)  If  there  Is  no  court  order,  an  amount 
determined  by  the  State  In  accordance  with 
a  formula  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(2)  Any  amounts  collected  from  an 
absent  parent  under  the  plan  shall  reduce, 
dollar  for  dollar,  the  amount  of  his  obli- 
gation under  paragraphs  (1)(A)   and   (B). 

"(b)  A  debt  which  is  a  child  support 
obligation  assigned  to  a  State  under  section 
403(a)  (26)  Is  not  released  by  a  discharge  in 
bankruptcy  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 

"DISTBIBUTION     OF    PROCEKD8 

•Sxc.  457.  (a)  The  amounts  collected  as 
child  support  by  a  State  pursuant  to  a  plan 
approved  under  this  part  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1974.  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

"(1)  40  per  centum  of  the  first  »50  of 
such  amounts  as  are  collected  periodically 
which  represent  monthly  support  payments 
shall  be  paid  to  the  family  without  any 
decrease  in  the  amount  paid  as  assistance 
to  such  family  during  such  month; 

"(2)  such  amounts  as  are  collected  peri- 
odically which  are  in  excess  of  siny  amount 
paid  to  the  family  under  paragraph  (1) 
which  represent  monthly  support  p>ayments 
shall  be  retained  by  the  State  to  reimburse 
It  for  assistance  payments  to  the  family  dur- 
ing such  perlixl  iwlth  appropriate  reim- 
bursement of  the  PederaJ  Government  to  tbe 
extent  of  its  participation  In  the  financing); 

"(3)  such  amounts  as  are  In  excess  of 
amounts  retained  by  the  State  under  para- 
graph   (3)    and    are   not   In    excess   of   the 


amount  required  to  be  paid  durlxig  such 
period  to  the  family  by  a  court  order  shall 
be  paid  to  the  family:   and 

"(4)  such  amounts  as  are  In  excess  of 
amounts  reqtilred  to  be  distributed  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  shall  be  (A) 
retained  by  the  State  (with  appropriate  re- 
imbursement of  the  Pederal  Government  to 
the  extent  of  Its  pextlclpatlon  In  the  financ- 
ing) as  reimbursement  for  any  past  assist- 
ance peymenu  made  to  the  family  for  which 
tbe  State  has  not  been  reimbursed  or  (B) 
If  no  assistance  payments  have  been  made 
by  the  State  which  have  not  been  r^jaid, 
such  amounts  ahaU  be  paid  to  the  family. 

"(b)  The  amounts  collected  as  child  sup- 
port by  a  State  pursuant  to  a  plan  approved 
under  this  part  during  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1975,  shall  be  distributed 
as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  such  amounts  as  are  collected  periodi- 
cally which  represent  monthly  8upp>ort  pay- 
ments shall  be  retained  by  the  State  to  re- 
imburse It  for  assistance  payments  to  the 
family  during  such  period  iwith  appropriate 
reimbursement  of  the  Pederal  Government 
to  the  extent  of  lt«  participation  in  the  fi- 
nancing) ; 

"(2)  such  amounts  as  are  In  excess  of 
amotmts  retained  by  the  State  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  to  be  paid  during  such  pe- 
riod to  the  family  by  a  court  order  shall  be 
paid  to  the  family;   and 

"(3)  such  amounts  as  are  In  excess  of 
amounts  required  to  be  distributed  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  (A)  retained 
by  the  State  (with  appropriate  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Pederal  Government  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Its  participation  in  the  financing) 
as  reimbursement  for  any  past  assistance 
payments  made  to  the  family  for  which  the 
State  has  not  been  reimbursed  or  iB)  If  no 
assistance  payments  have  been  made  by  the 
State  which  have  not  been  repaid,  such 
amounts  shall  be  paid  to  the  family. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  family  for  whom  chUd 
support  poymenu  have  been  collected  and 
distributed  under  the  plan  ceases  to  receive 
assistance  under  part  A  of  this  title,  the 
State  may — 

"( 1 )  continue  to  collect  such  support  pay- 
ments from  the  absent  parent  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  three  months  from  the 
month  following  the  month  In  which  such 
family  ceased  to  receive  assistance  under  part 
A  of  this  title,  and  pay  all  amounts  so  col- 
lected to  the  family:  and 

"(2)  at  the  end  of  such  three-month  pe- 
riod. If  the  State  is  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  individual  on  whose  behalf  the  collec- 
tion will  be  made,  continue  to  collect  such 
support  payments  from  the  absent  parent 
and  pay  the  net  amount  of  any  amount  so 
collected  to  the  famUy  after  deducting  any 
costs  incurred  In  making  the  collection  from 
tbe  amount  of  any  recovery  made. 

"INCENnVX  PAYMENT  TO  t-OCAUTrXS 

"Skc.  458.  (a)  When  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  makes,  for  the  State  of  which 
It  is  a  i)olltlcal  subdivision,  or  one  State 
makes,  for  another  State,  the  enforcement 
and  collection  of  the  support  rights  a.sslgned 
under  section  402(a)  (26)  (either  within  or 
outside  of  such  State),  there  shall  be  paid 
to  such  political  subdivision  or  such  other 
State  from  amounts  which  would  otherwise 
represent  the  Federal  share  erf  assistance  to 
the  family  of  the  absent  parent — 

"  ( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of 
any  amount  collected  (and  required  to  be 
distributed  as  provided  In  section  457  to 
reduce  or  repay  assistance  payments)  which 
Is  attributable  to  the  support  obligation 
owed  for  13  months;   and 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
any  amount  collected  (and  required  to  be 
distributed  as  provided  in  section  457  to 
reduce  or  repay  assistance  payments)  which 
is    attributable    to    the    support    obligation 


owed  for  any  month  after  the  first  twelve 
months  for  which  such  collections  are  made 
"(b)  Where  more  than  one  Jurisdiction 
Is  involved  in  such  enforcement  or  collection, 
the  amotmt  of  the  Incentive  payment  deter- 
mined under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
Jurisdictions  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"CONSENT  BT  THE  tTNITED  STATES  TO  GAENXSH- 
MINT  AND  SIMIL.AB  PEOCEEDINCS  roE  EK- 
PORCEMENT  Or  CHUD  SVPPORT  AND  AUMOJrr 
OBLJOATION8 

"Sec.  469.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law.  effective.  January  1,  1974. 
moneys  (the  entitlement  to  which  Is  based 
upon  remuneration  for  employment)  due 
from,  or  payable  by.  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding any  agency  or  instrumentality  there- 
of and  any  wholly  owrted  Pederal  corpora- 
lion)  to  any  Individual,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services,  shall  be  subject, 
in  like  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
If  the  United  States  were  a  private  person, 
to  legal  process  brought  for  the  enforce- 
ment, against  sucli  Individual,  of  his  legal 
obligations  to  provide  child  support  or  make 
alimony  payments. 

"CIVIL     ACTIONS     TO      ENFORCE     rtmn     SUPPOKT 
OBLIGATIONS 

"Sec  460.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without  re- 
gard to  any  amount  In  controversy,  to  hear 
and  determine  any  dvU  action  certified  by 
the  Secertary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  section  452(a)  i8i  of  this 
Act.  A  civil  action  imder  this  section  may 
be  brought  In  any  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  claim  arose,  the  plaintiff  resides,  or  tbe 
defendant    resides 

"REGIONAL  LABORATORIES  TO  ESTABLISH  PATEB- 
NITT  THBOrOH  ANALTSIS  AND  CLASSmCATION 
or    BLOOD 

"Sec  461.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
appropriate  consultation  and  study  of  the 
use  of  blood  typing  as  evidence  In'  Judicial 
proceedings  to  establish  paternity,'  estab- 
lish, or  arrange  for  the  establishment  or  des- 
ignation of.  In  each  region  of  the  United 
States,  a  laboratory  which  he  determines 
to  be  qualified  to  provide  services  in  analyi- 
ing  and  classifying  blood  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  paternity,  and  which  Is  pre- 
pared to  provide  such  services  to  courts  and 
public  agencies  in  the  region  to  be  served 
by  It. 

"(bi  Whenever  a  laboratory  is  established 
or  designated  for  any  region  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section,  he  shall  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  appropriate  to  notify 
appropriate  courts  and  public  agencies  i  In- 
cluding agencies  administering  any  public 
welfare  program  within  such  reg-lon)  that 
such  laboratory  has  been  so  established  or 
designated  to  provide  services,  In  ana;>-ElnB 
and  classifying  blood  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining paternity,  for  courts  and  public 
agencies   in   such   region. 

"(CI  The  facilities  of  any  such  laboratory 
shall  be  made  available  without  cost  to  courti 
and  public  agencies  In  the  region  to  be  served 
by  It. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.". 

CollecUon  of  Child  Support  ObUgatloiis 
(b)(1)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  64  ol  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
collection  of  taxes)  Is  amended  by  addi;vg  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
"Sec.  6305  Collection  or  Certain  Llvbilttt. 
"(a)  In  General — Upon  receiving  a  c«r- 
tlficatlon  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  under  section  452(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  any 
Individual,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
assess  and  collect  the  amount  certified  bv  the 
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S«oret*ry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  powers, 
and  I  except  as  provided  In  this  section* 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  if  such 
amount  were  a  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  C  the 
collection  of  which  would  be  jeopardized  by 
delay,  except  that — 

"(1)  no  Interest  or  penalties  shall  b«  as- 
sessed or  collected. 

"(3)  for  such  purposes,  paragraphs  (4>. 
(0).  and  (8)  of  section  6334(a)  (relating  to 
prcip>erty  exempt  from  levy)  shall  not  apply. 
and 

"(3)  there  shall  be  exempt  from  levy  so 
much  of  the  salary,  wages,  or  other  Income  of 
an  individual  as  la  being  withheld  therefrom 
In  garnishment  pursuant  to  a  Judgment  en- 
tered by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
for  the  support  of  his  minor  children 

"(bi  Rkvixw  cm  AssKSSMXirrs  ako  Collxc- 
TioNs. — No  court  of  the  United  States, 
whether  estahllshed  under  article  I  or  artlcU 
UI  of  the  Constitution.  shaU  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  action,  whetber  iegal  or  equitable, 
brought  to  restrain  or  review  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  amounts  by  the  Secretary 
or  bis  delegate  under  subsection  (a),  nor 
shall  any  such  assessment  and  collection  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  in  any  proceeding.  This  subsection 
does  not  preciude  any  legal,  equitable,  or 
administrative  action  by  an  individual  In 
any  State  court  or  before  any  State  agency 
to  determine  his  liability  for  any  amount  as- 
sessed against  blm  and  collected,  or  to  re- 
cover any  such  amount  collected  from  him, 
under  this  section." 

(3)    Tlie  table  of  sections  for  such  mb- 
chapter   Is   amended   by   adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item 
"Sec.   6305    CoUectlon  of  certain   liability.". 
Amendnifants  to  Part  A  at  Title  IV 

(c)(l|  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  required  to  be  dis- 
regarded under  clause  (8)  (A)  of  such  section, 
there  Is  imposed  the  requirement  i  and  the 
State  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
requirement)  that  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1974.  In  mafc'lng  the  determina- 
tion under  clause  (7).  the  State  agency  shall 
with  respect  to  any  month  In  such  year  and 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  required  to  be 
disregarded  under  clause  |8)(A).  disregard 
amounts   payable   under  section   457(a)(1). 

(3)  Section  403(a)  (0)  Is  amended  to  read 
u  follow* : 

"(9)  provide  safeguards  which  permit  the 
use  or  discloBure  of  information  concerning 
applicants  or  recipients  only  to  (A)  public 
officials  who  require  such  information  in  con- 
nection with  their  otBcLal  duties,  or  (B) 
other  persons  for  purpoees  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  of  aid  to  famlUee 
with  dependent  children:". 

(3)  Section  403(a)  (10)  la  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  before  "be  furnished" 
the  following:  ".  subject  to  paragraphs  (3S) 
and  (38).". 

(4)  Section  402(a)  (11)  la  amended  to  read 
as  foUowB 

■(  11 )  provide  for  prompt  notice  (Including 
the  transmittal  of  all  relevant  Information) 
to  the  State  child  support  collection  agency 
(established  pursuant  to  part  D  of  this  title) 
of  the  furnishing  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  with  respect  to  a  child 
who  has  been  deserted  or  abandoned  by  a 
parent  ( Including  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock 
without  regard  to  whether  the  paternity  of 
such  child  has  been  established):" 

(8)    Section  403i»)    Is  further  amended — 

lAi  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (33) : 

(Bi  by  inserting  imnved lately  before  the 
first  word  In  paragraph  (34)  the  following: 
"provide  that":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (34)  and  Insertmg  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 


"(35)  provide  (A)  that,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  under  the  plan,  each  applicant  for 
or  recipient  of  aid  shall  fumlah  to  the  State 
agency  his  social  security  account  number 
(or  numbers.  If  be  has  more  than  one  such 
number),  and  (B)  that  such  State  agency 
shall  utilize  such  account  numbers,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  means  of  Identification  It 
may  determme  to  employ  In  the  administra- 
tion of  such  plan: 

"(36)  provide  that,  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  aid.  each  applicant  or  recipient  wlU 
be  required — 

"(A)  to  aaalgn  the  State  any  rights  to  sup- 
port from  any  other  person  such  applicant 
may  have  (I)  In  his  own  behalf  or  in  behalf 
of  any  other  family  member  for  whom  the 
applicant  Is  applying  for  or  receiving  aid, 
and  (11)  which  have  accrued  at  the  time 
such  assignment  is  executed, 

"iB)  to  cooperate  with  the  State  (1)  In 
establishing  the  paternity  of  a  child  born 
out  of  wedlock  with  respect  to  whom  aid  Is 
claimed,  and  (U)  in  obtaining  support  pay- 
ments for  such  applicant  and  for  a  child 
with  respect  to  whom  such  aid  la  claimed, 
or  In  obtaining  any  other  payments  or  prop- 
erty due  such  applicant  or  such  child  and 
that.  If  the  relative  with  whom  a  chUd  Is 
Living  Is  found  to  be  Ineligible  because  of 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph,  any  aid  for  which  such  child 
Is  eligible  will  be  provided  in  the  form  of 
protective  payments  as  described  In  section 
406(b)  (3)  (Without  regard  to  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (E)  of  such  section ) :  and 

"(37)  provide,  that  the  States  have  In 
effect  a  plan  approved  under  part  D  and 
operate  a  child  support  program  In  con- 
formity with  such  plan." 

(6)  (A)  Section  403  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  amount  payable  to  any 
State  under  this  part  for  quarters  in  a  fiscal 
year  shall  with  respect  to  quarters  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1975.  be  reduced  by 
5  per  centum  of  such  amount  If  such  State 
Is  found  by  the  Secretary  as  the  result  of  the 
annual  audit  to  have  failed  to  have  an  effec- 
tive program  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  403(a)  (37)  In  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1975  (but.  in  the  caae 
of  the  fiacal  year  beginning  July  1.  1975.  only 
considering  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
thereof).". 

(B)  Section  404  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections 

"(c)  No  State  shall  be  found,  prior  to 
January  1,  1976.  to  have  faUed  substantially 
to  comply  with  the  requirement*  of  section 
403(a)  (37)  if.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, such  State  Is  making  a  good  faith 
effort  to  Implement  the  program  required  by 
such  section. 

"(d)  After  December  31,  1075.  in  the  caM 
of  any  State  which  Is  found  to  have  failed 
substantially  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  403(a)  (37),  the  reduction 
in  any  amount  payable  to  such  State  re- 
quired to  be  Imposed  under  section  403(h) 
■hall  be  Imposed  in  lieu  of  any  reduction, 
with  respect  to  such  failure,  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  be  impoaed  under 
this  section  " 

(7)  Section  406  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

•(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b) .  the  term  'aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children'  does  not  mean  payments 
with  respect  to  a  parent  (or  other  individ- 
ual whoae  needs  nicb  State  determines 
should  be  considered  in  determining  the 
need  of  the  child  or  relative  claiming  aid 
under  the  plan  of  such  State  approved  under 
this  part)  of  a  child  who  falls  to  cooperate 
with  any  agency  or  oAcial  of  the  State  in 


obtaining  such  support  payments  for  such 
child.  Nothing  In  this  subeectlon  ahaU  be 
construed  to  make  an  otherwise  eligible  child 
Ineligible  for  protective  payments  because 
of  the  failure  of  such  parent  lor  such  other 
individual)  to  so  cooperate.". 

(8)  Section  403(a)  (17),  (18).  (21).  and 
(23).  and  section  410  of  such  Act  are  re- 
pealed. 

Conforming   Amendments   to   Title   XI 
(d)  Section  1106  of  such  Act  is  amended- - 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (ai  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
except  as  provided  In  part  D  of  title  IV  of 
this  Act"; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (bi 
the  following  new  sentence:  'Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subeec- 
tlon, requests  for  Information  tnade  pursu- 
ant to  the  provhslona  of  part  D  of  title  IV 
of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  using  Fed- 
eral records  for  locating  parents  shall  be 
compiled  with  and  the  cost  incurred  In  pro- 
viding such  information  shall  be  paid  for  as 
provided  In  such  part  D  of  title  IV";   and 

(3)    by   striking  out   subsection    (c). 
Appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Child 
8upp>ort 

(e)(1)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  Kducatlon.  and  Welfare  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Child  Suppiort  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 

(2)  SecUon  5315  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

■■(98i  Assistant  Secretary  for  Child  Sup- 
port, Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  -. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.   Education,  and 
Welfare  such  sums  as  may  be  necewary  to 
plan  and  prepare  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  program  established  by  this  section. 
Effective  Date 
(g»  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall   become   effective  on   July   1.   1974,  ex- 
cept that  section  459  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall   become  etfectlve  on   January    1.    1974, 
and  subsections  (e)   and  (f)   of  this  section 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Pa«t  O — Am  TO  PAMixjra   Wfth   Dkpxvdsnt 
Chilorzn 

PASB- ALONG     or    SOCIAL     SECtTBrrT     BIHrTrT     IN- 

caxAss  TO  Rcczpizirrs  or  Am  to  rAMn.ixs 

WTTH    DlPTICDtfrr    CHn-DRXN 

Sac.  161.  (a)  Section  402(a)(8)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  la  amended  by  Inserting 
",  and  shall,  before  disregarding  the  amounts 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  and  clauses 
(i)  and  (U)  of  this  subparagraph,  disregard 
an  amount  equal  to  8  per  centum  of  any  in- 
come received  in  the  form  of  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefit*  paid  under  title  11"  Immisdlately 
after  "86  per  month  of  any  Income" 

(b)  Any  State  plan  approved  under  part  \ 
at  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  contain  a  provision  (relating  to  the 
disregarding  of  Income)  which  compllee  with 
the  requirement  Imposed  with  respect  to  any 
such  plan  under  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a) . 

(c)  The  amendmente  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  monthly  in- 
surance benefiu  under  title  U  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  on  and  after  the 
first  month  for  which  the  regular  payment  of 
such  benefits  includes  the  increase  In  social 
security  benefits  made  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  93--66  and  the  amend- 
meota  made  thereto  by  section  101  of  this 
Act. 
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DISHEGARO  OF  IVCOMZ  UKDER  AFDC 

Sec.  162  (a)  Section  402(a)  (8)  (A)  (11)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  everything  that  follows  "determina- 
tion." and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(1)  the  first  860  of  earned  Income 
for  Individuals  who  are  employed  at  least  40 
hours  per  week,  or  at  least  35  hours  per  week 
and  are  earning  al  least  864  per  week,  and 
(II)  the  first  830  of  earned  Income  for  other 
Individuals,  plus  In  each  caae.  one-third  of 
up  to  8300  of  additional  earnings,  and  one- 
fifth  of  such  additional  earnings  In  excess 
of  8300.  except  that  In  each  case  an  amount 
equal  to  the  reasonable  child  care  expenses 
incurred  (subject  to  such  limitations  aa  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  in  regulations)  shall 
first  be  deducted  before  computing  such  In- 
dividual's earned  Income  (except  that  the 
provisions  of  this  clause  ( 11 1  shall  not  apply 
to  earned  Income  derived  from  participation 
on  a  project  maintained  under  the  programs 
established  by  section  432(b)  (3)  and  (3): 
and". 

(b)  Section  402(a)(7)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  111(e)  of  this  Act,  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  everything 
that  follows  "as  well  as  any"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "child  care 
expenses  reasonably  attributable  to  the  earn- 
ing of  any  such  Income;". 

COMMUNrrT    WORK    AND    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

SBC  163.  Section  204(c)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  is  repealed,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1974. 

STATT    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Sec  164.  Section  1115  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended — 

(1)    by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1116"; 
(3)   by  redesignating  subsections   (a)   and 
(b)  ae  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  re^>ectlvely; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  permit  the  SUtes  to 
achieve  more  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
funds  for  public  assistance,  to  reduce  de- 
pendency, and  to  Improve  the  living  condi- 
tions and  Increase  the  Incomes  of  Individ- 
uals who  are  recipients  of  public  assistance, 
any  State  having  an  approved  plan  under 
I>art  A  of  title  IV  may.  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  establish  and  con- 
duct not  more  than  three  demonstration 
projects.  In  establishing  and  conducting  any 
such  project  the  State  shall — 

"(A)  provide  that  not  more  than  one 
such  project  be  conducted  on  a  statewide 
basis: 

"(B)  provide  that  In  making  arrangements 
for  public  service  employment — 

"(I)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to  the 
performance  of  work  and  training  on  such 
project  are  established  and  will  be  main- 
tained, 

"(11)  such  project  wUl  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers, 

"(111)  with  resf>ect  to  such  project  the 
conditions  of  work,  training,  education,  and 
employment  eu-e  reasonable  in  the  light  of 
such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographi- 
cal region,  and  proficiency  of  the  participant, 
and 

"(iv)  appropriate  worltmen's  compensa- 
tion protection  is  provided  to  all  partici- 
pants: 

"(C)  provide  that  participation  In  any 
such  project  by  any  individual  receiving  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  be  volun- 
tary. 

"(3)  Any  State  which  establishes  and 
conducts  demonstration  projects  under  this 
subsection,  may,  with  respect  to  any  such 
project — 

"(A)  waive,  subject  to  paragraph  (3),  any 
or  all  of  the  requirements  of  section  402(a) 
(I)  (relating  to  Statewide  operation),  402 
(a)(8)     (relating    to    administration    by    a 
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single  State  agencyi,  402(a)(8)  (relating  to 
disregard  of  earned  Income  i .  except  that  no 
such  waiver  of  402(a)(8)  shall  operate  to 
waive  any  amount  In  excess  of  one-half  of 
the  earned  income  of  any  individual,  and 
402(a)  (19)  (relating  to  the  work  incentive 
program); 

"(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (4)  use  to  cover 
the  costs  of  such  projects  such  funds  as 
are  appropriated  for  payment  to  any  such 
State  with  respect  to  the  assistance  which 
Is  or  would,  except  for  participation  in  a 
project  under  this  subsection,  be  payable  to 
individuals  participating  in  such  projects 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  demonstration  projects  are 
conducted;  and 

"(C)  lise  such  funds  as  are  appropriated  for 
payments  to  States  under  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  919) 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  such  demonstra- 
tion projects  are  conducted  to  cover  so  much 
of  the  costs  of  salaries  for  individuals  par- 
tlclpailng  In  public  service  employment  as 
is  not  covered  through  the  use  of  funds  made 
available   under  subparagraph    (B), 

■(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  (A),  the  Secretary  may  review 
any  waiver  made  by  a  State  under  such 
paragraph.  Upon  a  finding  that  any  such 
waiver  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  the  purposes  of  part  A 
of  title  IV.  the  Secretary  may  disapprove 
such  waiver.  The  demonstration  project  un- 
der which  any  such  disapproved  waiver  was 
made  by  such  State  shall  be  terminated  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  such  waiver  was  dis- 
approved. 

"(4)  Any  amount  payable  to  a  State  under 
section  403(a)  on  behalf  of  an  individual 
participating  in  a  project  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  increased  by  reason  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  individual  In  any  demon- 
stration project  conducted  under  this  sub- 
section over  the  amount  which  would  be  pay- 
able if  such  indlvldxial  were  receiving  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  and  not 
participating  m  such  project. 

"(6)  Participation  in  a  project  established 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  to 
constitute  employment  for  purposes  of  any 
finding  with  respect  to  'unemplo>Tnenf  as 
that  term  Is  used  In  section  407. 

"(6)  Any  demonstration  project  established 
and  conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  conducted  for  not 
longer  than  two  years.  All  demonstration 
projects  established  and  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  terminated  not  later  than  June  30,  1976   ". 

Part  H — Amxndments  to  Medicaid  and 
Medicare   Programs 

MEDICAL    EUGlBlLrTT    FOB     STPPI^MENTAL 
SECtTRITT     INCOME     RECIPIKNTS 

BeneficiaTies 
Sec.  171.  (a)  (1)  Section  1901  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92- 
603)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled"  and  inserting 
"disabled  "  In  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  Section  1902(a)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "admin- 
ister the  plan"  and  inserting  a  semicolon  In 
lieu  thereof;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "XVI  (insofar  as  It  relates 
to  the  aged)"  and  inserting  "XVI  (insofar  as 
It  relates  to  the  aged)  If  the  State  Is  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  State  plan  program  es- 
tablished under  title  XVI,  or  by  the  agency 
or  agencies  administering  the  supplemental 
security  Income  program  established  under 
title  XVI  or  the  State  plan  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  if  the  State  Is  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  State  plan  program  estab- 
lished under  title  XVI"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  Section  1902(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(10)  provide — 

"(A)  for  making  medical  assistance  avail- 
able to  all  individuals  receiving  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  any  pian  of  the  State  approved 
under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of 
title  IV,  or  with  respect  to  whom  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  are  being 
paid  under  title  XVI; 

"(B)  that  the  medical  assistance  made 
avaUable  to  any  Indivldtial  described  Ln  clause 
(A)  — 

"(1)  shall  not  be  less  in  amount,  duration. 
or  scope  than  the  medical  assistance  m.%de 
avaUable  to  any  other  such  Individual,  and 

"(11)  shall  not  be  less  in  amount,  duration, 
or  scope  than  the  medical  assistance  made 
avaUable  to  individuals  not  described  in 
clause  (A) ;  and 

"(C)  If  medical  assistance  Is  included  for 
any  group  of  Individuals  who  are  not  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  and  who  do  not  meet 
the  income  and  resources  requirements  of  the 
appropriate  State  plan,  or  the  supplemental 
security  income  program  under  title  XVI,  aa 
the  case  may  be  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretar>  — 
"(I)  for  making  medical  assistance  avaU- 
able to  all  Individuals  who  would,  except 
for  Income  and  resources,  be  eligible  for  aid 
or  assUtance  under  any  such  State  pian  or 
to  have  paid  with  respect  to  them  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  under  title 
XVI.  and  who  have  Insuffclent  i  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  comparable  stand- 
ards i  income  and  resources  to  meet  the  costs 
of  necessary  medical  and  remedial  care  and 
services,  and 

"(11)  that  the  medical  assistance  made 
available  to  all  Individuals  not  described  in 
clause  (Al  shall  be  equal  in  amount,  dura- 
tion, and  scope: 

except  that  (Ii    the  making  available  of  the 
services    described    in    paragraph    (4i.    (14 1. 
or    (16)    of   section    I905(ai    to    indinduala 
meeung    the    age    requlremeiits    prescribed 
therein   shall    not.   by   reason   of   this   para- 
graph  (lOi.  require  the  makinp  available  of 
any  such   services,   or   the   making  available 
of  such  services  of  the  same  amount   dura- 
tion, and  scope,  to  individuals  of  anv  ether 
ages.    (Hi    the   makinp   available  of  supple- 
mentary   medical    l.isurance    benefits   under 
part  B  of  title  X^TII  to  Individuals  eligible 
therefor    (either  pursuant  to  an   agreement 
entered  into  under  section  1843  or  bv  reason 
of    the    payment    of    premiums   under   such 
title  by  the  State  agencv  on  behalf  of  s\ch 
individuals),   or  provision  for  meeting  part 
or  all  of  the  cost  of  deducttbles.  cost  shar- 
'°^-  or  similar  charges  under  pan  B  of  title 
XVm    for    individuals   eligible    for    benefit* 
under  such  part,  shall  not,  bv  reasor  of  this 
paragraph    (10),   require   the   making   avaU- 
able   of    any   such    benefits,    or    the    maklmj 
available   of   services   of   the   same    amount 
duration,   and   8c<^)e,   to  anv  other  individ- 
uals, and  (UIi  the  making  available  of  med- 
ical  assistance   equal    in   amount,   duration, 
and   scope   to  the   medical    a«istance   made 
available  to  individuals  described  m  clause 
(A)    to  any  classification  of  Individuals  ao- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  tc.  whom 
there  is  being  paid,  or  who  are  eligible    or 
would  be  eligible  If  they  were  not  in  a  medi- 
cal institution,  to  have  paid  with  respect  to 
them^a  State  supplementarv  pavment  shaU 
not.   by  reason   of  this  paragraph    dO)     re- 
quire the  making  avaUable  of  anv  such  as- 
sistance,   or   the    making    avaUable    of   such 
assistance    to    the    same    amount,    duration, 
and  scope,  to  any  other  Individuals  not  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A);". 

(4)  Section  1902(a)  (13)  fM)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  SUtes  plan 
approved  under  title  I,  X.  XTV.  or  XVI.  or 
part  A  of  title  IV'  and  Inserting  "any  plan  of 
the  State  approved  under  tlUe  I.  X,  XIV.  or 
XVI.  or  part  A  of  tlUe  IV.  or  with  respect  to 
whom  supplemental  security  income  benefits 
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ar«  being  paid  under  title  XVI"  In  lieu  there- 
of 

(6)  Sectloa  I90a(*)  (14)  (A)  of  ■ucb  Act 
U  amended  by  ttrlklng  out  "a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I.  X.  XTV,  or  XVI,  or  part 
A  of  title  rv.  or  who  meet  tbe  Income  and 
resourcjes  requirements  of  the  one  of  such 
State  plan«  which  la  appropriate"  and  In- 
serting "any  plan  of  the  State  approved 
under  title  I.  X.  XTV.  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of 
title  IV.  or  with  respect  to  whom  aupple- 
mental  security  income  benefits  are  being 
paid  under  title  XVI.  or  who  meet  the  In- 
come and  resoxirces  requirements  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  plan,  or  the  supplemental 
security  Income  program  under  title  XVI.  as 
the  case  m:iy  be.  and  individuals  with  re- 
spect to  whom  there  Is  tielng  paid,  or  who 
are  eligible,  or  would  be  eligible  if  they  were 
not  in  a  medlcsJ  institution,  to  have  ;>ald 
with  respect  to  them,  a  State  supplementary 
payment  and  are  eligible  for  medical  assist- 
ance equal  In  amount,  duration,  and  scope 
to  the  medical  assistance  made  available  to 
Individuals  described  In  paragraph  (lOi 
(A)"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(S)  Section  190a(a)  (14)  (B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by — 

(A^  Inserting  "  I  other  than  Individuals  with 
respect  to  whom  there  Is  being  paid,  or  who 
are  eligible  or  would  t>e  eligible  If  they  were 
not  In  a  medical  Institution,  to  have  paid 
with  respect  to  them  a  State  supplementary 
payment  and  are  eligible  for  medical  assist- 
ance equal  in  amount,  duration,  and  scope 
to  the  medical  assistance  made  available  to 
Individuals  described  in  paragraph  (10) 
(A))"  immediately  after  "with  respect  to 
Individuals": 

(B)  Inserting  "and  with  respect  to  whom 
supplemental  security  income  benefits  are 
not  being  paid  under  title  XVI"  Immediately 
after  "any  such  State  plan"; 

[C\  striking  out  "the  one  of  such  State 
plans  which  is  appropriate"  and  Inserting 
"the  appropriate  State  plan,  or  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  pro^O'am  under  title 
XVT.  as  the  case  may  be,"  In  lieu  thereof:  and 

(D)  striking  out  "or  who  after  December 
31.  1973.  are  Included  under  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  pursuant  to  section 
19O3(aW10MB)    approved  under  title  XIX" 

i7)  Section  10Oa(a)(n)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

I  A'  striking  out  "the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I.  X.  XTV.  or  XVI.  or  part 
A  of  title  rV"  and  Inserting  "any  plan  of  the 
State  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI 
or  part  A  of  Utle  IV,  and  with  respect 
to  whom  supplemental  secxulty  Income  bene- 
fits are  not  being  paid  under  title  iVl"  In 
lieu  thereof: 

(B)  striking  out  "If  he  met  the  require- 
ments as  to  need"  and  Inserting  "except  for 
income  and  resources"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(C)  striking  out  "a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  I,  X  XTV.  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of 
title  rV"  and  Inserting  "any  plan  of  the  State 
approved  under  title  I.  X.  XTV.  or  XVI.  or 
part  A  of  title  IV  or  to  have  paid  with  re- 
spect to  him  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  under  title  XVI"  In  lieu  thereof:  and 

(Di  striking  out  "and  amount  of  such  aid 
or  assistance  under  such  plan"  and  Insert- 
ing "such  aid.  assistance,  or  benefits"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

iSi  Sections  190a(a)n7>  and  1003(a)  (18) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Is  blind 
or  permanently  and  totally  disabled"  and  In- 
serting "(With  respect  to  States  eligible  to 
p>&ruc1pate  In  the  State  program  established 
under  title  XVI).  Is  blind  or  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  or  Is  blind  or  disabled 
as  defined  In  section  1014  iwith  respect  to 
States  which  are  not  eligible  to  participate  In 
such  program )  "  in  lieu  thereof. 

(9)  Secuon  19<»ia)  (30)  (C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  section  003(a)(1) 
(A)  (It  and  (Ui  "  Immediately  after  "sec- 
tion S(a)  (4MA)  (t)  and  (11)". 


(10)  Section  lS03(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  Inserting  "not  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  State  plan  program  established  under 
title  XVI"  Immediately  after  "State'  the 
first  time  it  appears  therein: 

(B)  striking  out  "such  Individual's  pay- 
ment under  title  XVI"  and  inserting  "uiy 
supplemental  security  Income  payment  and 
State  supplementary  payment  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  Individual"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(C)  striking  out  "as  defined  in  section 
318  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  at  1964" 
and  Inserting  "as  recognised  under  State 
law"  In  lieu  thereof:  and 

(D)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences  'In  States  which 
provide  medical  assistance  to  Individuals 
pursuant  to  clause  (10)(C)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  an  Individual  who  Is 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  by  reason  of 
the  requirements  of  this  section  concerning 
the  deduction  of  Incurred  medical  expense* 
from  Income  shall  be  considered  an  individ- 
ual eligible  for  medical  assistance  under 
clause  (10)  (A)  of  that  subsection  If  that 
Individual  Is.  or  is  eligible  to  be  ( 1 )  an  In- 
dividual with  respect  to  whom  there  Is  pay- 
able a  State  supplementary  payment  on  the 
basis  of  which  similarly  situated  individ- 
uals are  eligible  to  receive  medical  assist- 
ance equal  In  amount,  duration,  and  scope 
to  that  provided  to  Individuals  eligible  under 
clause  (10)  (A),  or  (3)  an  eligible  individual 
or  eligible  spouse,  as  defined  In  title  XVI. 
with  respect  to  whom  supplemental  security 
Income  benefits  are  payable,  otherwise  that 
Individual  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
Individual  eligible  for  medical  assistance 
under  clause  (10)  (C)  of  that  subsection.  In 
States  which  do  not  provide  medical  assist- 
ance to  Individuals  pursuant  to  clause  (10) 
(C)  of  that  subsection,  an  Individual  who  Is 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  by  reason  of 
the  requirements  of  this  section  concerning 
the  deduction  of  Incurred  medical  expenses 
from  Income  shall  be  considered  an  Individ- 
ual eligible  for  medical  assistance  under 
clause    (10)  (A)    of   that   sutMectlon.". 

(11)  Section  1903(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "individuals  who 
are  recipients  of  money  payments  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XTV.  or 
XVI.  or  part  A  of  title  TV"  and  inserting  "In- 
dividuals who  are  eligible  for  medical  assist- 
ance under  the  plan  and  (A)  are  receiving  aid 
or  assistance  under  any  plan  of  the  State 
approved  under  title  I.  X.  XTV.  or  XVI.  or 
part  A  of  title  TV,  or  with  respect  to  whom 
supplemental  secvirlty  Income  benefits  are 
being  paid  under  title  XVI.  or  (B)  with  re- 
spect to  whom  there  la  being  paid  a  State 
suppletnentary  payment  and  are  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  equal  In  amount,  dura* 
tlon.  and  scope  to  the  medical  asslstanoe 
made  available  to  Individuals  described  In 
section  1903(a)  (10)  (A)"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(13)  Section  1903(f)(4)  of  such  Act  U 
amended    to    read    as    follows: 

"(4)  The  limitations  on  payment  Impoaed 
by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
amount  expended  by  a  State  as  medical  as- 
sistance for  any  Individual — 

"(A)  who  Is  receiving  aid  or  asslstanoe 
under  any  plan  of  the  State  approved  under 
title  I.  X.  XTV.  or  XV^I.  or  part  A  of  title  TV. 
or  with  respect  to  whom  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  benefits  are  being  paid  under 
title  XVI.  or 

"(B)  who  Is  not  receiving  suoh  aid  or  as- 
sistance and  with  respect  to  whom  such 
benefiu  are  not  being  paid,  but  fl)  u  eligible 
to  receive  such  aid  or  assistance,  or  to  bave 
such  benefits  paid  with  respect  to  him.  or 
(11)  would  be  eligible  to  receive  such  aid  or 
assistance,  or  to  have  such  benefits  paid  with 
respect  to  him  If  he  were  not  In  a  medical 
Insrtltutlon,  or 

"(C)  with  respect  to  whom  there  Is  being 


paid,  or  who  is  eligible.  (»  wotild  be  eligible 
If  he  were  not  in  a  medical  institution,  to 
have  paid  with  resp>ect  to  him.  a  State  sup- 
plementary payment  and  is  eligible  for  medi- 
cal assistance  made  available  to  Individuals 
described  in  section  1903(a)  (10)  (A),  but  only 
If  the  Income  of  such  Individual  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  1613.  but  without  re- 
gard to  subsection  (b)  thereof)  does  not  ex- 
ceed 300  percent  of  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  benefit  rate  established  by  sec- 
tion 1611  ( bi  1 1 1 .  at  the  time  of  the  provision 
of  the  medical  assistance  giving  rise  to  such 
expenditure" 

(13)  The  matter  before  clause  (1)  in  sec- 
tion 1906(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Individuals  not  receiving  aid 
or  assistance  under  the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  Utle  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI,  or  part 
A  of  title  TV"  and  inserting  "Individuals 
(other  than  Individuals  with  resfject  to  whom 
there  Is  being  paid,  or  who  are  eligible,  or 
would  be  eligible  If  they  were  not  In  a  medi- 
cal institution,  to  have  paid  with  respect  to 
them  a  State  supplementary  payment  and 
are  eligible  for  medical  assistance  equal  In 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  to  the  medical 
assistance  made  available  to  Individuals  de- 
scribed In  section  1903(a)  (10)  (A)  )  not  re- 
ceiving aid  or  assistance  under  any  plan  ol 
the  State  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XTV,  or 
XVI.  or  part  A  of  title  IV.  and  with  respect 
to  whom  supplemental  security  Income  t>ene- 
fits  are  not  being  paid  under  title  XVT'  In 
lieu  thereof. 

(14)  Section  1905(a)  (iv)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "with  respect  to  States 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  State  plan  pro- 
gram established  under  title  XVI."  at  the 
end  thereof 

(16)  Section  1905(a)  (v)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  and  inserting 
"with  respect  to  State's  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  State  plan  program  established 
under  title  XVI. "  In  lieu  thereof 

(16)  Section  1906(a)  (vl)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  thereof 

(17)  Section  1906(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
clause  (vl)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(vll)  blind  or  disabled  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1614.  with  respect  to  States  not  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  State  plan  program 
established  under  title  XVI." 

(18)  Section  1906  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new   subsections: 

"(J)  The  term  'State  supplementary  pay- 
ment' means  any  cash  pa;rment  made  by  a 
State  on  a  regular  basts  to  an  Individual  who 
Is  receiving  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  under  title  XVI  or  who  would  but 
for  his  Income  be  eUglble  to  receive  such 
benefits,  as  assistance  based  on  need  In  sup- 
plementation of  such  beneflu  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary ) .  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  payments  are  made  with  respect  to  an 
Individual  with  respect  to  whom  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  are  payable 
under  title  XVI.  or  would  but  for  his  Income 
be  payable  under  that  title 

"(k)  Increased  supplemental  security  In- 
come benefits  payable  pursuant  to  section 
211  of  Public  Law  93-06  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits payable  under  title  XVI  " 
Technical  Clarlflcatlon  and  Modification  of 
Medicaid  Eligibility  and  Federal  Title  XIX 
Matching  Under  Public  Law  93-66 

(b)(1)(A)  Clause  (2|(A)  of  section  231 
of  Public  Law  93-66  Is  amended  by — 

(I)  Inserting  "received  or"  Immediately  be- 
fore "irould".  and 

(II)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  "and"  In  lieu  thereof. 

IB)  Clause  (3)(B)  of  that  aecUon  Is 
amended  by — 

(I)  striking  out    "was",  and 

(II)  strUtlng  out  "need  for  care  in  such 
Institution,  considered  to  be  eligible  for  aid 
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or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  (referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (A))  for  purposes  of 
determining  his  eligibility"  and  inserting 
"status  as  described  In  8ubp>aragraph  (A), 
was  Included  as  an  individual  eligible"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  233  of 
Public  Law  93-66  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "(under  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  such  section)". 

(B)  striking  out  "to  be  a  person  described 
as  being  a  person  who  "would,  If  needy,  be 
eligible  for  aid  or  assistance  under  any  such 
State  plan'  In  subparagraph  (B)  (1)  of  such 
section"  and  Inserting  ""foi"  purposes  of  title 
XIX  to  be  an  individual  who  Is  blind  or  dis- 
abled within  the  meaning  of  section  1614(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act"  In  lieu  thereof, 
and 

(C)  Inserting  ".  and  the  other  conditions 
of  eligibility  contained  In  the  plan  of  the 
State  approved  under  title  XIX  (as  It  was  In 
effect  la  December  1973)"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof. 

Medicaid  EllglbUlty  for  Individuals  Receiving 
Mandatory  State  Supplementary  Payments 

(c)  In  addition  to  other  requirements  Im- 
posed by  law  as  conditions  for  the  approval 
of  any  State  plan  under  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  there  \a  hereby  Imposed 
(effective  January  1,  1974)  the  requirement 
(and  each  such  State  plan  shall  be  deemed 
to  require)  that  medical  assistance  under 
such  plan  shall  be  provided  to  any  Individ- 
ual— 

(I)  for  any  month  for  which  there  (A)  Is 
pftvable  with  respect  to  such  individual  a 
supplementary  payment  pursuant  to  an 
a^roement  entered  Into  between  the  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  section  212(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-66,  and  ( B )  would  be  payable  with  respect 
to  such  Individual  such  a  supplementary 
payment.  If  the  amount  of  the  supplementary 
payments  payable  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment were  eetablUhed  without  regard  to 
para<!;raph  (3)  (A)  (11)  of  such  section  ai2(a) , 
a:.d 

I  a  I  In  like  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 
terma  and  conditions,  as  medical  assistance 
is  provided  tinder  such  plan  to  individuals 
with  respect  to  whom  benefits  are  payable 
for  such  month  under  the  supplementary  se- 
curity income  program  established  by  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Federal  matching  under  tlUe  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
medical  assistance  furnished  to  individuals 
who  are  eligible  for  such  assistance  under  this 
subsection. 

Birectlve  Datee 
(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  section  1903  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  calendar  quarters  commencing 
after  December  31,  1973. 

STANDAJIDS    r<lR    PATMr>mi    rNDE«    MI3)ICAID    TO 
HEALTH     MAr?rrrNANCE     OROAWIZATIONS 

Sec.  173.  Section  1903  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Payment  under  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  amount  expended  during  calen- 
dar quarters  commencing  after  June  30.  1974 
by  a  State  as  payment  on  a  per  capita  or  simi- 
lar basis  for  the  provision  of  medical  assist- 
ance only  If — 

"(1)  the  entity  to  which  such  payment  is 
made  meets  the  definition  of  a  health  main- 
tenance organlratlon  contained  In  section 
1876(b),  other  than  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(3).  (3). and  (7), 

"(3)  provides  physicians'  services  pri- 
marily (A)  directly  through  physicians  who 
are  either  employees  or  partners  of  such 
entity,  or  (B)  under  formal  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  one  or  more  groups  of 
physicians    (organized  on  a  group  practice 


or  Individual  practice  basis)  under  which 
each  such  group  is  reimbursed  for  its  services 
primarily  on  the  ba^ls  of  an  aggregate  fixed 
sum  or  on  a  per  capita  basis,  regardless  of 
whether  the  individual  physician  members 
of  any  such  group  are  paid  on  a  fee-for- 
servlce  or  other  basis; 

"(3)  provides  either  directly  or  through 
formal  contractual  arrangements  with  others 
all  the  8er\"lces  covered  under  the  State  plan, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  State  shall 
have  secured  from  the  Secretary  a  waiver 
with  respect  to  any  particular  service,  which 
waiver  shall  not  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary unless  the  State  provides  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  that  an  alternative 
arrangement  will  be  provided  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  service  to  individuals  receiving 
medical   assistance   through   such   entity; 

"(4)  of  the  enrolled  members  of  such 
entity  not  less  than  (A)  50  pter  centum  of 
such  members  (In  case  such  entity  is  not  an 
entity  described  In  clause  (B)  )  are  In- 
dividuals who  are  neither  entitled  to  benefits 
under  title  XVm  nor  eligible  for  medical 
assUtance  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  or  iB)  In  case  such  entity 
serves  a  geographic  area  In  which  Individuals 
(referred  to  In  clause  (A)  )  constitute  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  population. 
a  per  centum  equal  to  whichever  of  the 
following  la  the  larger:  (li  a  per  centum  of 
such  members  equal  to  the  r>cr  centum  of 
such  total  population  which  consists  of  such 
Individuals,  or  (II)  25  per  centum  of  such 
members;  and 

"(6)  such  payment  Is  made  under  a  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  which  has  been 
approved  In  advance  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  meets  requirements  Imposed  by  reg- 
ulations which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  payments 
by  a  State  on  a  per  capita  or  similar  basis 
for  the  provision  of  medical  assistance  are 
subject  to  substantially  the  same  require- 
ments as  those  Imposed  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (I)  of  section  1876  with  respect  to  title 
XVIII,  except  that,  notwithstanding  tlie 
provisions  of  section  1876(1)  (2)  (A),  such 
regulations  may  authorize  a  risk  sharing 
contract  or  arrangement  with  an  otherwise 
qualified  entity  which  has  a  current  enroll- 
ment of  at  least  5.000  members  on  a  prepaid 
capitation    or   similar    basis". 

PATMXNTS    TO    SUBSTAITOARD     fACTLlTTES     UKDIX 
MZDICAm 

8«c.  173.  Section  1616  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Payments  made  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  an  Individual  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  sup- 
plementary payment  (as  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a) )  or  other  payment  made  by  a  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof)  which  \» 
made  for  or  on  account  of  any  medlcsal  or 
any  other  type  of  remedial  care  provided  by 
an  Institution  to  such  individual  as  an  In- 
patient of  such  Institution  In  the  case  of  any 
State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  this  Act  If  sucJi  care  is  (or  could  be) 
provided  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  this  Act  by  an  institution  certi- 
fied under  such  title  xix.". 

MEDICAID     MATCHING     roR     KXPEa«)rmirS     WTTH 
RESPECT     TO     CEHTAIN     rNTILANS 

380.174.  (a)  Section  1903  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  subsection  (d  )  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(e)  With  respect  to  amounts  expended 
during  any  quarter  (commencing  with  the 
calendar  quarter  which  begins  on  January  1, 
1974)  as  medical  assistance  under  the  State 
plan  (Including  amounts  for  premltima  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a;(l))  in  providing 
services  to  any  Individual  who.  at  any  time 
during  the  twelve-month  period  ending  with 
the  month  preceding  the  month  In  which  he 


received  such  services  resided  on  or  adjacent 
to  a  Federal  Indian  reservation,  and  was 
eligible  for  comprehet^lve  health  serMces 
under  the  Indian  Health  Service  program 
conducted  within  the  Public  Health  Senlc». 
the  Federal  medical  aaslstance  percentage 
shall  be  increased  to  100  per  centum.'  . 

(b)  Section  1903(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsections  (g) 
and  (h)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
sections (g),  (e),  and  (h)"'. 

OBTAIN    STATES    DEEMED    TO    RAVE    PLAINS 

itrpiovTD  vvraa.  tttlx  ttt 
Sec.  175.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  State  (as 
that  term  Ls  used  in  title  XLX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  which  on  October  1,  1973,  did 
not  have  In  effect  a  Stale  plan  approved  un- 
der such  title,  such  State  shall,  for  any  calen- 
dar quarter  which  commences  on  or  after 
January  1.  1974,  be  entitled  (subject  to  sub- 
section (b) )  to  payments  under  section  1903 
(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures (made  during  such  quarter;  for  pre- 
miums under  part  B  of  title  XVm  of  such 
Act  (as  described  In  such  section i  In  like 
manner  as  If  such  State  had.  for  such  quar- 
ter, had  In  effect  such  a  State  plan  and  as  U 
such  expenditures  were  made  under  such 
State  plan. 

(b)  Payments  to  any  State  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  conditioned  ujxsn  such 
State's  keeping  (and  making  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) such  records  and  accounts  with  respect 
to  the  expenditures  oi:  account  of  which  such 
payments  are  made  as  the  Secretary  shall 
require  In  order  to  assure  that  such  pay- 
ments are  made  subject  to  substantially  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  appli- 
cable to  payments,  ■with  respect  to  such  ex- 
penditures, which  are  playable  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  States 
which  have  State  plans  approved  thereunder. 

PATMENTS    rOH    SERVICES    OF    PHTSICLANS 
RENDERED    U«    A    TXACHrNC    HOSPITAL 

Sec.  176.  (a)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  provisions  of  section 
1961(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  shall  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (  b  i  of  this  section,  for  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  this  paragraph 
Is  applicable,  be  administered  as  if  paragraph 
(7)  of  such  section  read  as  follows 

"(7)  a  physician  where  the  hospital  has  a 
teaching  program  approved  as  specified  In 
paragraph  (6).  If  (A)  the  hospital  elects  to 
receive  any  payment  due  under  this  title 
for  reasonable  costs  of  such  services  and 
(B)  all  physicians  In  such  hospital  aeree  not 
to  bUl  charg-es  for  professional  services  ren- 
dered In  such  hospital  to  individuals  covered 
under  the  Instirance  program  established  by 
this  title.". 

( 2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  provisions  of  section  l8S2(a)  (3)  (B) 
(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  shall,  subject 
to  subsection  (bi  of  this  section,  for  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  this  paragraph 
Is  applicable,  be  administered  as  if  subclause 
11  of  such  section  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  a  physician  to  a  patient  In  a  hospital 
which  has  a  teaching  program  approved  as 
specified  In  paragraph  (6)  of  eecUon  1861(b) 
'Including  services  In  conjunction  with  the 
teaching  programs  of  such  hospital  whether 
or  not  such  patient  is  an  inpatient  of  such 
hospital),  where  the  conditions  specified  in 
paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  are  met.  and". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  render  Improper  any  deter- 
mination of  payment  under  title  XATI  or 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  service  pro- 
vided prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  '  n  The  Secretary  of  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  s 
report  of  his  findings  and  recommendations, 
based  on  a  study  to  be  conducted  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (3).  concerning  appro- 
priate and  equitable  methods  of  reimburse- 
ment   for    physicians'    services    under    titles 
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XV  111  sad  xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  tn 
boepitAlB  wblch  hav*  a  teaching  program  ap- 
proved **  specified  in  section  I8«l(b)(«)  of 
such  Act  not  later  than  July  I.  1974.  except 
that  the  Secretary  may.  In  accordance  with 
aubeectlcn  ( d  i .  submit  such  report  not  later 
than  December  31,  1974,  if  he  finds  that  ad- 
dltlonxl  time  la  required  to  prepare  such 
report. 

(3)  The  Social  Security  Administration 
shall  conduct  the  study  required  by  para- 
gT»ph  ( 1  >  Such  study  shall  be  of  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  hoepltals  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  indlvldxials  who  are  cov- 
ered under  titles  XVIU  or  XTX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  other  Oovemment  programs, 
and  private  programs  incur  expenses  for  phy- 
sicians' profeaslonal  services  with  respect  to 
which  payment  la  made  on  the  basis  of 
charges,  the  patient  care  practices  of  such 
hospitals  ( Including  the  extent  of  physicians' 
professional  services  involved  In  such  care). 
and  the  extent  to  which  payment  Is  appro- 
priate under  titles  XVHI  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  physi- 
cians' professional  services  provided  In  such 
Institutions. 

(di  The  provlalona  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  cost  accounting  peri- 
ods beginning  after  June  30.  1973.  and  prior 
to  June  30.  1974.  except  that  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUaure  de- 
termines that  additional  time  is  required 
to  prepare  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(c).  be  may.  by  regulation,  extend  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  to  cost  accounting  periods  beginning 
prior  to  January  1.  1975 
trsr  or  socui.  sictmrrr  ADjcnnsraATioN  vn  thx 
ADicnnsnuTioM  or  laxncAXJC 

Sec.  181.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1874(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and  section  226  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary.  In 
administering  such  programs,  shall  assign 
primary  policy,  operating,  and  general  ad- 
ministrative responslblltly  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security"  immediately  aifter 
"Secretary". 

(bi  No  provision  of  law  (including  any 
such  law  relating  to  reorganization  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Qovern- 
ment)  enacted  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing any  change  In  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) . 
RKiMBrasEMrNT  tNDXB  mbhouu  roa  sravicxs 

wrrH  aisPXCT  to  covxsack  bassd  on  cHaowic 

KIONXY  rAILCRB 

Sxc  182.  (a)  Section  226(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(U"  ImmedUtely  after 

"(g)". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  la  au- 
thorized to"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Secretary  shall", 

(3 1  by  striking  out  "as  he  may"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof     as  he  shall", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "a  medical"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "an  Independent  med- 
ical", and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1842(ai.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  designate  the  organizations  to  be  used  In 
rriftking  payments  with  respect  to  kidney 
dialysis  services  and  to  provide  for  payments 
for  such  services  by  applying  such  tests  of 
reasonableness  as  he  may  find  appropriate, 
including  a  test  of  relationship  of  charges 
to  costs  of  providing  such  services.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  1842(b) 
(3).  the  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
provide  for  payments  for  such  services  on  the 


basis  of  specific  Individual  services  and  on 
services  expected  to  be  rendered  over  a  period 

of  time,  and  may  apply  such  conditions  to 
payment  as  he  may  find  necessary  to  limit 
charges  to  patients  In  excess  of  those  which 
he  may  find  reasonable  With  respect  to 
services  expected  to  be  provided  over  a  period 
of  time,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  pay- 
ments on  a  retainer  basis  or  such  otber  basis 
as  be  may  by  regulation  prescribe  ". 

cAJMTAi,  rxPSKormtKS   n_orNn»o 

Sxc  183  (a)  Section  1122(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  reasonable  cost  of  performing  the  func- 
tloDS  specified  In  subsection  (b)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "for 
the  reasonable  cost  of  submitting  to  the 
Secretary  reports  of  disapproved  capital  ex- 
penditures together  with  the  reasonable  cost 
of  processing  and  adjudicating  appeals  from 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  designated 
agency  concerning  such  expendlttires". 

(b)  Section  201(g)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Inunedlately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
foUowlng:  ",  except  that  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  for  flscsil  years 
beginning  after  June  30.  1974.  shall  not  be 
used  to  pay  the  costs  of  any  activity  under- 
taken pursuant  to  section  1123  except  as 
provided    by  such  section". 

OOCX7PATIONAL     TKEaAPT     UNOXa     MKDICAaX 

Sac.  184  (a)  Section  1814(a)  (2)  (D)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inMsrtlng 
",  occupational."  Immediately  after  "physi- 
cal". 

(b)  Section  1836(a)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  occupational,"  Im- 
mediately after  "physical '. 

(c)  Section  1836(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (D)  and  Inserting  la  Ueu  thereof 
";  and",  and 

(2>  by  adding  after  clause  (D)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause  - 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  outpatient  occupational 
therapy  services,  (1)  such  services  are  or  were 
required  because  the  Individual  needed  occu- 
pational therapy  services,  (II)  a  plan  for  fur- 
nishing such  services  has  been  established 
and  Is  perlodicaUy  reviewed  by  a  physician, 
and  (Ul)  such  services  are  or  were  furnished 
whUe  the  individual  is  or  was  under  the 
care  of  a  physician.". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1661  (p) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
occupational  therapy  services"  after  "speech 
pathology  services". 

(e)  The  amendment  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  appli- 
cable In  the  case  of  services  furnished  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  not  less  than  thU-ty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

BASIS      or      MXDICAXK      PATMXIfT      rOB      SKXVICKS 
PBOVIDKD    BT    AOXNCIXS    AMD    PKOVmCXS 

Sxc.  186.  In  the  admliUstratlon  of  titles 
V.  XVIII.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  amount  payable  under  such  title  to 
euiy  hospital.  skUled  nursing  faculty,  or  home 
health  agency  on  account  of  services  provided 
by  such  hospital.  skUled  nunlng  faculty,  or 
home  health  agency  shall  be  determined 
(for  any  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
amendments  made  by  section  233  of  Public 
Law  92-603  would,  except  for  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  be  applicable)  In  like  manner 
as  If  the  date  contained  In  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sentences  of  subsection  (f)  of  such  sec- 
tion 233  were  December  31.  1973.  rather 
than  December  31,   1972. 

OOTPATIXNT  SmCH  PATHOLOOT 

Sxc.  186.  (a)  Section  1861  (p)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 


the  following:  ".  except  that  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2)  Insofar  as  they  re- 
quire a  physician  to  establish  a  plan  preecrlb- 
ing  the  type,  amount,  and  duration  of  speech 
pathology  services  to  be  furnished  shaU  not 
apply  If  such  a  plan  Ls  establlshM  hy  the 
speech  pathologist  providing  such  servicee 

( b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  ahaU  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  services  rendered  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 
statswids  paorxasioNAL  sTA.s-DASDa  arvtrw 

OSCANTZATIONS 

Sxc.  187.  Section  1152  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  tmaended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foloiwlng  new  subsection : 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  designate,  as  an 
appropriate  area  with  respect  to  which  a  Pro- 
fessional Standardjs  Review  Organization  may 
be  designated,  an  area  encompassing  a  whole 
State:  and  the  Secretary  shall  not  refuse  to 
designate  any  qualified  organization  as  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
with  respect  to  such  area  solely  because  of 
the  number  of  physicians  In  such  State  " 

paioarrT  in  dbsicnation  or  paorxssioNAL 

BTAlrOAaDS   aXVTXW   OBGAXTZATTOIfS 

8«c.  188  Section  1162(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
designation  of  local  areas  and  priority  in 
designation  as  the  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  for  any  area  to  an  other- 
wise qualified  organization  profKised  to  be 
established  and  operated  at  a  local  level.". 

STA'TXWIDK  PBOrSaSIONAL  STAKDAXOS  EKVIXW 
COt7T«CILa 

Skc.  18S.  Section  1162  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a) 
"three"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "one": 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (b)  Imme- 
diately after  "for  any  State"  the  foUowlng: 
"In  which  there  are  located  three  or  more 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  as  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C)  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  "(1)"  Inunedlately  after  "(b)"  in 
subsection  (b):  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)(1),  as 
redesignated,  the  foUovrtng  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  membership  of  any  such  Council 
for  any  State  in  which  there  are  located 
two  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  consist  of — 

"(A)  two  representatives  from  and  desig- 
nated by  each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  In  the  State: 

"(B)  four  physicians,  two  of  whom  may 
be  designated  by  the  State  medical  society 
and  two  of  whom  may  be  designated  by 
the  State  hoeplt&l  association  of  such  State 
to  serve  as  members  on  such  CouncU;   and 

"(C)  four  persons  knowledgeable  In  health 
care  from  such  State  whom  the  Secretary 
shall  have  selected  as  representatives  of  the 
public  In  such  State  (at  least  two  of  whom 
shall  have  been  recommended  for  member- 
ship on  the  CouncU  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State). 

"(3)  The  membership  of  any  such  CouncU 
for  any  State  in  which  there  Is  located  one 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organl2»tlon 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
consist  of — 

"(A)  four  physicians  who  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  and  elected  from  among  the  general 
membership  of  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  annually: 

"(B)  two  physicians  who  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  State  hospital  association  of 
such  State  to  serve  as  members  on  such 
Council:  and 
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"(C)  four  persons  knowledgeable  In  health 
care  from  such  State  whom  the  Secretary 
shall  have  selected  as  representatives  of  the 
pubUc  In  such  State  (at  least  two  of  whom 
shall  have  been  recommended  for  member- 
ship on  the  CouncU  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State)." 

POSTPONEMXKT  ON  ETFECTTVX  DATX  OP  CBSTAIN 
RXguniEMKNTS  IMPOSKD  Vrm  RESPXCT  TO 
PATMKNT  FOR   PHTSICAL   THEaAPY    SERVICES 

Sxc.  190.  (a)  In  the  admliUstratlon  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  amount 
payable  thereunder  with  respect  to  physical 
therapy  and  other  services  referred  to  In 
section  1861(v)  (6)  (A)  of  such  Act  (as  added 
by  section  161(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972)  shall  be  determined 
(for  the  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
amendment  made  by  such  section  151(c) 
would,  except  for  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  applicable)  In  like  manner  as  If 
the  "December  31,  1972  ".  which  appears  In 
such  subsection  (d)  (3)  of  such  section  151, 
read  "the  month  In  which  there  are  promul- 
gated, by  the  Secretarj-  of  Health,  Education, 
and  'Welfare,  final  regrulatlons  Implementing 
the  provisions  of  section  1861(v)(6)  of  the 
Social  Sectxrlty  Act". 

PATMIWT  ITNDEX  MEDICARE  TO  rWDIVIDCALS 
COVERED  BT  rXDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENXnrS    PROGRAM 

Sec.  191.  Section  1862(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  added  by  section  210  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1.  1976" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "January  1. 
1976," 

STtTDT  RXCARDIMG  COVERAGX  tmt>ER  PART  B  OF 
MEDICARE  FOR  CERTAIN  SKRVICXS  PROVIDED 
BY  OPTOMETRISTS 

Sec.  192.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  conduct  a  study  of, 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  a  report  containing  his  findings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
appropriateness  of  reimbursement  under  the 
Insurance  program  established  bv  part  B  of 
title  XIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  of  serv- 
Ices  (but  only  to  the  extent  any  such  services 
are  presently  not  recognized  for  purposes  of 
reimbursement)  performed  by  doctors  of 
optometry  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
prosthetic  lenses  for  patients  with  aphakia. 
TITLE    n— CLERICAL    AND    CONFORMINO 

AMENDMENTS     TO    SOCIAL    SECURITY 

ACT 

In  General 
Inclusion    of    All    Wage    Level    Increases    In 

Automatic  Adjustment  of  Earnings  T^t 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  203(f)  (8)  (B)  (U)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "contribution  and  benefit 
base"  and  Inserting  "exempt  amount "  In  Ueu 
thereof:  and 

(2)  striking  out  "section  230(a)"  and  In- 
serting "subparagraph  (A)"  In  Ueu  thereof. 
Inclusion   In   Old-Age   Insurance  Benefit   In 

Certain  Cases  of  Delayed   Retirement 
(b)  Section  202 ( w )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUovv- 
Ing  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  If  an  Individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  Is  determined  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  215(a)  and,  as  a  ri:'au;t  of  this  sub- 
section, he  would  be  entitled  to  a  higher 
old-age  Lnsuraiice  benefit  If  hia  primary  In- 
surance amount  were  determined  under 
section  216(a)  vrithout  regard  to  such  para- 
graph, such  Individual's  old-age  insurance 
benefit  based  upon  his  primary  InsuraMcc 
amount  detemili.ed  i.'.der  such  paragraph 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  eq\ia:  to  the 
difference  between  such  benefit  and  the 
benefit  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  If  his 


primary  Insurance  amount  were  deterax!;ied 
under  such  section  without  regard  to  such 
paragraph." 

ELIMINATION  OF  BENEFITS  AT  ACE  7  2  FOE  WW- 
INSTTRED  INDrVTDt-ALS  RECEmNG  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL SECT-Rrrr  income  benefits 

(c)  Section  228 (di  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  such  lndlvldi:al  Is  not  an 
Individual  with  respect  to  whom  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  are  payable 
pursuant  to  title  XVI  or  section  211  of  Public 
Law  93-66  for  the  foIlovFlng  month,  nor  shall 
such  benefit  be  paid  for  such  month  If  such 
Individual  Is  an  Individual  ■with  respect  to 
whom  supplemental  security  income  benefits 
are  payable  pursuant  to  title  X'VI  or  section 
211  of  PubMc  Law  93-66  for  such  month, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
benefits  are  not  payable  with  respect  to  such 
Individual  for  the  mor.th  following  such 
month"  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof, 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ELIGIBILITT  DETERMINATIONS 
UNDER    RESOtTRCES    TESTS     OF    STATE    PLANS 

(d)  Section  1611  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  Public  Law  92-603)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  or  ai^y 
Individual  and  his  spouse  i  as  the  case  may 
be )  who — 

"(1)  received  aid  or  assistance  for  De- 
cember 1973  under  a  plan  of  a  State  approved 
tmder  title  I,  X.  XTV.  or  XVI. 

"(2)  has,  since  December  31.  1973,  con- 
tinuously resided  in  the  State  under  the 
plan  of  which  he  or  they  received  such  aid 
or  Eisslstance  for  December  1973.  and 

"(3)  has,  since  December  31.  1973,  con- 
tinuously been  (except  for  periods  not  in 
excess  of  six  consecutive  months)  an  eli- 
gible Individual  or  eligible  spouse  with  re- 
spect to  whom  supplemental  security  In- 
come benefits  are  payable, 

the  resources  of  such  Individual  or  such  In- 
dividual and  his  spouse  (as  the  case  may 
be)  shall  be  deemed  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  specified  In  sections  1611(ai  (1)  (B) 
and  1611(a)(2)(B)  during  any  period  that 
the  resources  of  such  Individual  or  indi- 
vidual and  his  spouse  (as  the  case  may  be) 
does  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of 
resources  specified  tn  the  State  plan,  as  In 
effect  for  October  1972,  under  which  he  or 
they  received  such  aid  or  assistance  for  De- 
cember 1973." 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BENEFIT  DE- 
TERMINATIONS UNDER  INCOME  TESTS  OF  STATE 
PLANS  FOB  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

(e)  Section  1611  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (h)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)  In  determining  eligibility  for.  and  the 
amount  of,  oeneflts  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion In  the  case  of  any  individual  or  any  in- 
dividual and  his  spouse  (as  the  case  may  be) 
who— 

"(1)  received  aid  or  assistance  for  Decem- 
ber 1973  under  a  plan  of  a  State  approved 
under  title  X  or  XVI. 

"(2)  Is  bUnd  under  the  definition  of  that 
term  In  the  plan,  as  In  effect  for  October 
1972,  under  which  he  or  they  received  such 
aid  or  assistance  for  December  1973, 

"(3)  has,  since  December  31,  1973,  con- 
tinuously resided  in  the  State  under  the  plan 
of  which  he  or  they  received  such  aid  or 
assistance  for  December  1973,  and 

"(4)  has,  since  December  31.  1973,  con- 
tinuously been  (except  for  periods  not  In 
excess  of  six  consecutive  months  i  an  eligible 
individual  or  an  eligible  spouse  with  respect 
to  whom  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits are  payable, 


there  shall  be  disregarded  an  amount  equal 
Ud  the  greater  of  ( A  i  the  maximum  amount 
of  any  earned  or  unearned  Income  which 
would  have  'oeen  disregarded  under  the  State 
plan,  as  in  effect  for  October  1972,  unaer 
which  he  or  they  received  such  aid  or  assist- 
ance for  December  1&T3.  an(i  iB.  the  anaount 
which  would  be  required  to  be  disregarded 
under  section  1612  without  application  of 
this  subsection." 
Correction  of  Erroneous  Designations  and 
Cross-Ref  ere  nces 

(f)  (1)  Section  226  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

by— 

(A>  redesignating  pubsectlon  (a)(1)  as 
subsection  (a) ; 

(Bi  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  ai,  as  redesignated  by  this  sub- 
sectlor.,  as  clauses  ili  and  (2i,  respectively: 
aijd 

iCi  redesignating  subsection  (f)  (a?  added 
by  section  201ibM6i  of  the  Social  Securt'y 
.Amendments  of  1972  and  redesignated  by 
section  2991  of  that  Act  i  and  the  subsection 
if)  (as  enacted  by  section  101  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  and  redesig- 
nated by  section  201(b)  (5)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972)  as  subsections 
(hi  and  ili.  respectively:  and  by  Inserting 
such  subsections  (h)  and  d)  (as  so  re- 
designated)  Immediately  aft^' subsection  (g) 
of  such  section. 

(2!  Section  226  (h)(1)(A)  of  such  Act.  as 
redesignated  by  this  subsection.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  202  (e  i  ( 5 ) ,  and  the  term 
'age  62'  in  sections"  and  Inserting  ",  202(e) 
(5) ,"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(3)  Section  226(h)  (1)(B)  of  such  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  this  subsection.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall"  and  inserting  "and 
the  phrase  'before  he  attained  age  60'  in  the 
matter  foUowlng  subparagraph  (Q)  of  sec- 
tion 202(f)  (1)  shall  each'  m  Ueu  thereof. 

(4)  Paragraphs  i2i  and  (3)  of  section  226 
(h)  of  such  Act.  as  redesignated  by  this  sub- 
section, are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"(a)(2)"  and  inserting  "(b)"  In  Ueu  thereof. 
Initial  Payments  to  Presumptively  Disabled 

Individuals  Unrecoverable  Only  If  Individ- 
ual Is  Ineligible  Because  Not  Disabled 

(g)  Section  1631(a)(4)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "solely  because  such 
Individual  is  determined  not  to  be  disabled" 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Technical  Correction  of  Limitation  on  Fiscal 
Liability  of  States  for  Optional  Supple- 
mentation 

(h)(1)  Section  401(a)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  Inserting  ",  other  than  fiscal  year 
1974,"  Immediately  after  "any  fiscal  year"; 
and 

(B)  Inserting  ",  and  the  amount  payable 
for  fiscal  year  1974  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment or  agreements  shaU  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  such  ex- 
penditures" Immediately  before  the  period  of 
the  end  thereof. 

(2)  Section  401(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "excluding"  Immedi- 
ately before  "expenditures  authorized  under 
section  1119". 

Modification  of  Transitional  Administrative 
Provisions 

(1)  Section  402  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  by — 

tl)  striking  out  "X'V'l"  the  first  time  that 
it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  "VI"  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

(2)  Inserting  "the  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ters In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and"  Immediately  after  "with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures for  ";  and 
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(3)  Inaertlng  "th«  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ters of  the  flacai  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
and  any  quarter  of"  Immediately  after  "dur- 
ing tuch  portion  of". 

Inclusion  of  Title  VI  In  Limitation  on 
Oranta  to  States  for  Social  Services 
(j)    SecUon      1130(a)      of     such     Act     Is 
amended  by  inserting  "003(a)(1),"  Immedi- 
ately after  "403^a)  (Z)". 

Clarlfl.catlon  of  Coverage  of  HospltaUzatlon 
for  Dental  Services 

(k)  (1)  Section  1814(a)  (2)  (K)  of  such  Act 
(as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-603)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices In  connection  with  the  care,  treatment, 
filling,  removal,  or  replacement  of  teeth  or 
structures  directly  supporting  teeth,  the  in- 
dividual, because  of  his  underlying  medical 
condition  and  clinical  status,  requires  hos- 
pitalization In  connection  with  the  provision 
of  such  dental  services;". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1814(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (D) "  and  In- 
serting "(D),  or  (E)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  Section  1862(a)  (12)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strlUng  out  "a  dental  proced- 
ure" and  ail  that  follows  thereafter,  and  In- 
sertmg  "the  provision  of  such  dental  services 
If  the  Individual,  because  of  his  underlying 
medical  condition  and  clinical  status,  re- 
quires hospitalization  In  connection  with  the 
provision  of  such  services;  c*"  In  lieu  thereof. 
Continuation  of  State  Agreements  for  Cover- 
age of  Certain  Individuals 

(1)(1)  Section  ia43ib)  of  such  Act  is 
eunended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Effective  January  1.  1974,  and 
subject  to  section  1902(e),  the  Secretary 
shall,  at  the  request  of  any  State  not  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  State  plan  program  es- 
tablished under  title  XVI,  continue  in  effect 
the  agreement  entered  Into  under  this  sec- 
tion with  such  State  subject  to  such  modlfl- 
c-atlons  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
provide  to  taJte  account  of  the  termination 
of  any  plans  of  such  State  approved  under 
titles  I.  X.  Xrv.  and  XVI  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  under  title  XVI.". 

Technical  Improvement  of  Provisions  Gov- 
erning Disposition  of  HMO  Savings 
imi     Section    1876(a)  (3)  (A)  (11)    of    6\ich 
Act  Is  amended  by  strikmg  out  ".  with  the 
apportionment  of  savings  being  proportional 
to  the   loeses  absorbed  and   not  yet  offset". 
Technical  Improvement   of   Provtslona  Oov- 
emlng  Allowable  HMO  Premltun  Charges 
(n)   The  last  sentence  of  section  1876(g) 
(2)    of  such   Act   Is  amended   by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  "of  its  premium  rate  or  other 
chATges"   immediately  after  "portion"; 

(2)  striking  out  "may"  and  Inserting 
"shaU"; 

(3)  striking  out  "(1)":  and 

(4)  striking  out  "leas  (ll)  the  actuarial 
value  of  other  charges  made  in  lieu  ot  such 
deductible  and  co-insurance" 

Applications  for  .Assistance  on  Behalf  of 
Deceased  Individuals 

(o)  Section  1902(a)  (34)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92- 
603)  Is  amended  by  inaertlng  "(or  applica- 
tion was  made  on  his  behalf  in  the  case  of  a 
deceased  Individual)"  immediately  after  "he 
made  application" 

Expansion  of  Intermediate  Care  Facility 
OwTiershlp  Disclosure  Requirements 
(p)  Section  1902(a)  (33)  (A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Insertmg  "or  who  Is  the  owner 
(In  whole  or  in  part)  of  any  mortgage,  deed 
of  trust,  note,  or  other  obligations  secured 
(In  whole  or  in  part)  by  such  Intermediate 
care  farillt-  or  anv  of  the  property  or  assets 
of  such  Intermediate  care  facility"  Immedi- 
ately after  "intermediate  care  facility". 


Technical  Modification  of  Extended  Medicaid 
EllglbUlty  for  AFDC  Recipients 

(q)  Section  1902(e)  of  such  Aot  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  effective  January  1.  1974,  each 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title  must 
provide  that  each  family  which  was  receiving 
aid  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  State  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  In  at  least  3  of  the 
6  months  Immediately  preceding  the  month 
In  which  such  family  becanve  Ineligible  for 
such  aid  because  of  Increased  hours  of,  or 
Increased  Income  from,  employment,  shall, 
while  a  member  of  such  family  is  employed, 
remain  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  plan 
approved  under  this  title  (as  though  the 
family  was  receiving  aid  under  the  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV)  for  4 
calendar  months  beginning  with  the  month 
in  which  such  family  became  Ineligible  for 
aid  under  the  plan  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  rv  because  of  Income  and  resources 
or  hours  of  work  limitations  contained  In 
such  plan.". 

Limitation  on   Payments   to   States   for  Ex- 
penditures   In    Relation    to    Disabled    In- 
dividuals Eligible   for  Medicare 
(r)(l)    Section  1903(a)(1)   of  such  Act  Is 
amended   by    Inserting   "and   disabled    Indi- 
viduals entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  XVul"  immediately  after  "In- 
dividuals slxty-flve  years  of  age  or  older". 

(2)  Section  1903(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  disabled  In- 
dividuals entitled  to  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  under  title  XVITT'  Immediately  after 
"Individuals  aged  65  or  over". 
Federal  Payment  for  Coot  of  Inspecting  In- 
stitutions Limited  to  Expenses  Incurred 
During  Covered  Period 

(8)  Section  1903(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
ajnended  by  striking  out  "sums  expended" 
and  Inserting  "sums  expended  with  respect 
to  costs  Incurred"  In  lieu  thereof. 
Federal  Payment  for  Family  Planning  Ex- 
penditures Not  Limited  to  Admimstratlve 
Costs 

(t)    Section    1903(a)  (6)    of    such    Act    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(as  found  neces- 
sary  by   the  Secretary   for  the  proper  and 
elBclent  administration  of  the  plan)". 
Exception    to    Limitation    on    Payments    to 
States  for  Expenditures  In  Relation  to  In- 
dividuals Eligible  for  Medicare 
(u)    Section    1903(b)(2)    of    such    Act    Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  other  than  amounts 
expended   under   provisions   of   the   plan   of 
such  State  required  by  section  1902(a)  (34)" 
immediately  before   the  period  at   the  end 
thereof. 

OtUlzatlon  Review  by  Medical  Personnel 
Associated  With  an  Institution 
(▼)  Section  1903(g)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  who  are  not 
employed  by"  and  by  inserting  "or.  except 
In  the  case  of  hospitals,  employed  by  the  in- 
stitution" Immediately  after  "any  such  in- 
stitution". 

Authority  To  Prescribe  Standards  Under  Title 
XIX  for  Active  Treatment  of  Mental  Illness 

(w)  Section  1906(h)(1)(B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  ",  involves  active  treat- 
ment (1)"  and  Inserting  "(1)  tnTolve  active 
treatment"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  striking  out  •'pursuant  to  title  XVni", 
and 

(3)  striking  out  "(11)  which"  and  Inserting 
"(11) "in lieu  thereof 

Correction  of  Erroneous  Designations  and 
Cross  References 

(x)(l)  Section  1902(a)  ( 13)  (C)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(14)"  and 
inserting  "(16)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(2)    SecUon   1902(a)  (33)  (A)    of  such   Act 


is  amended  by  striking  out  "last  sentence" 
and  Inserting  "penultimate  sentence"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(3)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(A I  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (35)  and  Inserting  ";  and"  In  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(Bi  redesignating  paragraph  (37)  as  para- 
graph (36). 

(4)  Sections  1902(a)  (21).  (24),  and  (26) 
(B) .  and  the  last  sentence  of  section  1902(a) . 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "nursing  home"  and  "niu^lng  homes" 
each  time  that  they  appear  therein  and  In- 
serting "nursing  facility"  and  "nursing  fa- 
cilities", respectively.  In  lieu  thereof 

(6)  Section  1903(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  section  1117"  m  the  first 
parenthetical  phrase. 

( 6 )  Section  1 903  ( b )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (1)   and  (3),  respectively, 

(7)  Section  1906(a)  (18)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  21.  as  defined 
In  subsection  (ei ;"  and  inserting  "under  age 
21.  as  defined  in  subsection  (h) ;  and"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(8)  Section  1905(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  strikmg  out  "skilled  nursing  home"  each 
time  that  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
"skilled  nursing  facility"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(9)  Section  1905  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  (which  was 
enacted  by  section  299L(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972)  as  subsec- 
tion (1). 

(10)  Section  1905(h)(2)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "(e)(1)"  and  Inserting  "(1)"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Deletion  of  Obsolete  Provisions 
(y)  (I)  Section  1903  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  subsection   (c); 

(B)  striking  out  "(a),  (b).  and  (c)"  la 
subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  "(a)  and  (b)" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  Section  1906(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  everything  after  "section 
1110(a)(8)"  and  Inserting  a  period  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(3)  Section  1908  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  and 
redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  subsection 
(«). 

Determination   of  Amount  of  Exclusion  for 

Disapproved   Capital   Expenditures  by  In. 

stltutlons    Reimbursed    on    Fixed    Pee    or 

Negotiated  Rate  Basis 

(z)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1122(d) 
( 1 )  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
a  fixed  fee  or  negotiated  rate"  Immediately 
after  "per  capita"  each  time  that  It  appears 
therein. 

Technical     Improvement    of    Authority    To 
Include   Expenses  Related  to  Capital  Ex- 
penditures In  Certain  Cases 
(»-l)    Section    1122(d)(2)    of  such  Act  is 

amended   by  striking  out  "Include"  the  last 

time   that   It   appears   therein   and   Inserting 

"exclude"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Conformlig  Amendments  to  Title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 
(z-2)(l)    Title   XI  of   the  Social  Security 

Act  Is  amended — 

(A)    In  section   1101(a)(1),  by — 

(I)  striking  out  "I,",  "X,",  "XTV.",  and 
"XVI.",  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
1101(a)  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam,  titles  I,  X,  and  XIV,  and  title  XVI  (as 
in  effect  without  regard  to  the  amendment 
made  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972)  shall  continue  to  ap- 
ply, and  the  term  'State'  when  used  In  such 
titles  (but  not  In  title  XVI  as  in  effect  pur- 
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suant  to  such  amendment  after  December 
31,  1973)  Includes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam.". 

(B)  In  section   1116,  by — 

(I)  Inserting  (In  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
section (a) )  "VI."  Immediately  after  "title 
I,", 

(II)  inserting  (In  subsection  (a))  "602." 
immediately  after  "402,",  and 

(ill)  insertmg  (in  subsection  (b))  "608." 
Immediately  after  "403,",  and 

(C)  In  section  1116.  by— 

(1)  inserting  (In  subsection  (a)(1))  "VI," 
immediately  after  "title  I,", 

(U)  Inserting  ( In  subsection  (a)(3))  "804," 
immediately  after  "404,", 

(III)  Inserting  (In  subsection  (b) )  "VI." 
Immediately  after  "title  I,",  and 

(Iv)  inserting  (In  subsection  (d) )  "VI," 
immediately  after  "title  I.". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1974. 

Effective  Dates 
(B-3)(l)    The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (g),   (h).  ()),  and  (I)  shaU  be  ef- 
fective January  1,  1974. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(k)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  ad- 
missions subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1814(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  occur  after  December  31.   1972. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
im)  and  (n)  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  services  provided  after  June  30,  1973. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(o)  and  (u)  shall  be  effective  July  1,  1973. 

MODIFICATION       OP       PROVISIONS       ESTABLISHING 
SUPPLIMXNTAL  SECURITY   INCOME  PROGRAM 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  19*72  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"AMENDMENT    TO    ACT    OF    APRIL     19.    19S0 

"(c)  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  April  19,  1950 
(64  Stat.  47)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  9.  Beginning  with  the  quarter  com- 
mencing July  1,  1950,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  quarterly  to  each  State 
(from  sums  made  available  for  making  pay- 
ments to  the  States  under  section  403(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  an  amount,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  prescribed  to  be  paid 
to  such  State  under  such  section,  equal  to 
80  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  contri- 
butions by  the  State  toward  expenditures 
during  the  preceding  quarter  by  the  State, 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren to  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians  residing 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  res- 
ervations or  on  allotted  or  trust  lands,  with 
respect  to  whom  payments  are  made  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States  under  section 
403(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  not  count- 
ing so  much  of  such  expenditure  to  any 
Individual  for  any  month  as  exceeds  the 
limitations  prescribed  in  such  section."." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section),  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  make  payments  to  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  after  De- 
cember 31,  1973.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  in  effect 
prior  to  January  1.  1974,  for  (1)  activities 
carried  out  through  the  close  of  December 
31,  1973,  under  State  plans  approved  under 
title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI,  of  such  Act,  and  (2) 
administrative  activities  carried  out  after 
December  31,  1973,  which  such  Secretary  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  brmg  to  a  close 
activities  CArrled  out  under  such  State  plans. 

TITLB  in— REPEAL   OF   DEDUCTION   FOR 
GASOLINE  TAXES 

Sec.  301  (a)  Section  164(a)  (relating  to 
deduction  of  taxes  not  related  to  a  trade  or 
business)    Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 


graph (6)   (relatmg  to  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
other  motor  fuels) . 

(b)  Section  164(b)(6)  (relating  to  separ- 
ately stated  taxes)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  of  any  tax  on  the  sale  of  gasoline, 
dlesel  fuel,  or  other  motor  fuel" 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.   1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  .Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Richard  Fay 
of  my  staff,  be  permitted  the  prinlege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  H.R.  3153. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  Senators  who  would  like  to 
have  their  staff  permitted  the  prl\llege 
of  the  floor  hand  me  a  list  of  the  people 
and  I  will  get  permission  for  them  to  be 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Jeff  Peterson  and  Mr.  John 
Scales  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  H.R.  3153. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  up  until  such  time  as 
I  can  make  the  request  for  those  assist- 
ants of  Senators  to  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor,  any  Senator's  assistant  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  3153 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
IS  a  very  substantial  bill  making  import- 
ant changes  affecting  social  security, 
supplemental  security  Income,  social 
services  programs,  child  welfare  services, 
programs  for  families,  medicare,  and 
medicaid.  I  will  have  printed  at  the  end 
of  mi'  statement  a  complete  summarj-  of 
the  bill,  but  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
mention  some  of  the  bUl's  main  features. 

SOCIAL    SECtTSTTT    BENKFIT    INCaXASZ 

Four  months  ago,  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  5.9  percent  social  security  benefit 
increase,  effective  next  June,  as  a  down 
pajTnent  on  the  first  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increase  scheduled  for  January 
1975. 

In  H.R.  3153,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance is  now  recommending  replacing 
this  5.9  percent  increase  by  11  percent 
social  security  benefit  increase  in  two 
steps.  Effective  with  the  month  of  enact- 
ment, benefits  would  be  increased  by  7 
percent,  and  the  full  11-percent  increase 
would  be  effective  starting  next  June, 

In  the  past  few  months,  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  has  continued  to  eat 
away  at  the  value  of  the  payments  which 
go  to  the  30  million  social  security  bene- 
flclsu-ies.  In  view  of  this  decline  in  their 
real  income,  the  committee  feels  that  it 
is  now  necessary  to  raise  the  increase 
which  will  become  effective  next  June 
from  5.9  percent  to  11  percent  and  to 
make  a  part  of  that  higher  increase  ef- 
fective as  soon  as  possible. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted  this  month,  the 


benefit  increases  in  the  bill  wUl  mean 
that  30  million  social  security  benefici- 
aries wUl  receive  an  additional  $3  4  bil- 
lion in  calendar  year  1974.  The  bill  will 
raise  the  average  payment  for  a  retired 
person  by  $12  per  month — from  $161  to 
$173 — and  the  average  monthly  benefit 
for  a  couple  wUl  go  up  $20 — from  $276 
to  $296;  the  average  benefit  for  an  aged 
widow  will  rise  from  $157  to  $169.  The 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  would  also  change  the  month  in 
which  future  automatic  benefit  increases 
are  effective  from  January  to  June.  It 
makes  these  increases  more  responsive  to 
cost  of  living  changes  by  narrowing  from 
7  to  3  months  the  gap  between  the  month 
in  which  increased  benefits  are  payable 
and  the  last  month  used  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  cost-of-living  Increase. 

The  bill  also  mcludes  certain  changes 
in  the  financing  of  the  social  security 
program  which  are  necessar>'  partly  be- 
cause of  the  changes  the  bill  makes  in 
benefits  but  also  partly  because  the  social 
security  system  is  out  of  actuarial  bal- 
ance under  existing  law  because  prices 
have  risen  more  rapidly  relative  to  wages 
than  was  anticipated.  The  overall  social 
security  employer-employee  tax  rate 
does  not  change  during  the  next  7  years. 

However,  the  distribution  of  funds  he- 
tween  the  cash  benefits  trust  funds  and 
the  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  is 
changed  during  that  pert(Xl.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  annual  earnings  on. 
which  taxes  are  paid  would  be  increased 
in  1974  from  $12,600  to  $13,200  As  under 
present  law,  this  wage  base  would  be 
automatically  increased  in  future  years. 

Social  security  benefit  increases  have 
an  impact  on  the  non-service-connected 
pensions  payable  to  veterans  and  their 
survivors,  since  these  pensions  are  re- 
lated to  the  amount  of  income  the  vet- 
eran or  his  survivor  has.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  net  result  of  an 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits  and 
the  decrease  it  causes  in  veterans'  pen- 
sions is  an  overall  increase  in  the  veter- 
an's total  income.  However,  because  the 
reduction  in  pension  does  offset  some  of 
the  benefit  increase  otherwise  payable 
and  because  there  are  a  few  instances  in 
which  veterans  or  their  widows  might 
suffer  an  actual  loss,  this  problem  is  al- 
waj^  a  matter  of  concern  when  social 
security  benefits  are  raised,  and  it  was 
of  critical  concern  to  many  House  Mem- 
bers earlier  this  year  when  we  passed  a 
previous  social  security  benefit  Increase. 
The  Committee  on  Finance  has,  there- 
fore. Included  in  its  amendment  to  HJl. 
3153  a  provision  suggested  by  Senator 
RiBicopr,  who  was  most  concerned  th&t 
we  assure  that  veterans'  pensions  not  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  two-step  11 
percent  social  security  Increase  in  the 
bill. 

This  ts  a  matter  about  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  iMr.  Haetke)  has 
also  been  repeatedlj'  concerned.  We  are 
confident  that  he  will  support  us  in  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  matter. 

TAX     CREDIT     FOR     LOW-INCOME     PAMILIKS     WITH 
CHILDREN 

The  committee  blU  includes  &  tax 
credit  for  low-Income  families  with  chil- 
dren simlllar  to  the  work  bonus  prop>osal 
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approved  over^'helmingly  by  the  Senate 
last  year.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
this  provision  because  it  will  provide  an 
additional  $600  million  In  Income  for 
low- income  family  heads  who  work — and 
It  gives  them  the  money  because  they 
are  working  and  because  they  are  sup- 
porting their  families. 

Under  the  bill,  low-income  workers 
who  have  families  would  be  eligible  for  a 
tax  credit  equal  to  a  percentage  of  the 
social  security  taxes  payable  on  account 
of  their  employment  during  the  tax  year. 
This  percentage  is  equivalent  to  10  per- 
cent of  their  wages  taxed  under  the  so- 
cial security  program.  The  maximum 
tax  credit  of  $400  would  apply  for  fam- 
ilies where  the  total  Income  of  the  hus- 
band and  wile  is  $4,000.  For  faunilies 
where  the  husband's  and  wile's  total 
combined  Income  exceeds  $4,000.  the 
credit  would  be  equal  to  $400  minus  ooe- 
quarter  of  the  amount  by  which  their 
total  income  exceeds  $4,000:  thus,  no 
family  would  be  eligible  for  the  credit 
once  total  income  reached  $5,600. 

Looked  at  another  way.  the  tax  credit 
is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  refund 
of  most  of  the  social  security  taxes  gen- 
erated by  a  low-income  worker's  employ- 
ment. For  mo6t  workers  with  families 
in  the  income  range  we  are  talking  about, 
social  security  taxes  are  much  more  of  a 
burden  than  income  taxes.  If  indeed  the 
family  pays  income  taxes  at  all. 

It  seemed  to  the  Finance  Committee 
that  it  was  appropriate  to  ease  this  bur- 
den to  provide  additional  Income  to  poor 
families  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing that  income  In  a  way  that  rewards 
their  working. 

sirppLXjtKNTAi,  ««ct7«rrr  n«coMs 

In  January  of  next  year,  the  present 
State  welfare  programs  of  aid  to  the 
aged,  bUnd.  and  disabled  will  be  replaced 
by  a  new  federally  administered  supple- 
mental security  Income  program.  Under 
this  program,  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
mdivldual  will  be  assured  a  minimum  in- 
come of  at  least  $130  per  month,  and  eli- 
gible couples  under  the  program  will  be 
assured  $195  a  month.  Under  legislation 
enacted  4  months  ago  these  amounts  Mil 
be  mcreased  next  July  to  $140  for  an  in- 
dividual and  $210  for  a  couple 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  In- 
cluded in  HR  3153  a  provision  under 
which  these  higher  amounts  of  $140  for 
an  individual  and  $210  for  a  couple 
would  be  payable  from  the  beginning  of 
the  new  program  in  January  The  bill 
further  provides  an  Increase  effective  In 
July  to  $146  for  an  individual  and  $219 
for  a  couple  These  increases  are  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  two-step  11 -percent 
benefit  increase  which  Is  provided  else- 
where in  the  bill  to  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. 

SOCIAl.    SKRVICXS 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  also 
included  an  amendment  to  H.R  3153 
which  is  designed  to  clarify  congres- 
sional m£ent  with  respect  to  social  serv- 
ices programs  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr  MoiTOAtc )  deserves  the  credit 
for  his  initiative  on  this  amendment  and 
for  his  fine  work  to  this  area. 

The  committee  bill  would  essentially 


follow  a  social  services  revenue  sharing 
approach  In  which  the  States  would  have 
virtually  complete  responsibility  for 
structuring  and  operating  their  social 
services  programs  in  the  way  In  which 
they  determine  will  best  meet  their  own 
objectives  for  social  services. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  attempting  to  impose 
regulatory  restrictions  on  State  social 
services  programs  which  most  of  the 
States  have  found  objectionable  and 
which  would  force  many  States  to  cut 
back  their  social  services  programs  to 
levels  well  below  the  funding  available 
under  the  $2.5  billion  limitation  enacted 
last  year. 

Last  July,  the  Congress  acted  to  post- 
pone until  November  1.  1973  the  Depart- 
ment's regulations  which  were  then 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1. 
This  postponement  was  Intended  to 
allow  the  Congress  suldltlonal  time  to 
give  the  whole  issue  of  the  basic  nature 
of  the  program  the  thorough  considera- 
tion it  deserved.  Utilizing  the  opportun- 
ity, the  Committee  on  Finance  decided 
that  the  best  solution  would  be  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  the  social  services 
programs  directly  and  fully  upon  the 
States  and  to  give  them  the  flexibility 
they  need  to  meet  that  responsibility. 

In  deciding  to  give  the  States  mEud- 
mum  latitude  In  the  use  of  the  available 
social  services  funds,  the  committee  was 
not  unaware  of  the  concerns  which  were 
raised  last  year  over  the  uncontrolled 
growth  of  the  social  services  program 
and  the  edlegations  of  questionable  uses 
of  these  funds.  However,  we  felt  that 
the  problem  of  uncontrolled  growth  Is 
no  longer  an  Issue,  since  the  Congress 
has  now  established  a  statutory  $2  5 
billion  annual  limit  on  the  Federal 
funding  available  for  this  program. 
Given  the  limited  nature  of  the  funding, 
the  committee  would  expect  that  the 
States  will  feel  the  need  to  be  careful 
that  the  funds  are  properly  used  And 
to  further  assure  that  social  ser\1ces 
funds  will  be  used  responsibly,  the  bill 
requires  each  State  to  provide  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  ways  in  which  ILs 
funds  are  used. 

The  bill  enumerates  four  goals  toward 
which  social  services  programs  getting 
Federal  matching  should  be  directed: 
self-support,  family  care  or  self-care, 
community-based  care,  or  institutional 
care.  The  bill  Includes  an  Illustrative  list 
of  a  number  of  dlflerent  kinds  of  serv- 
ices which  States  can  provide  to  meet 
these  goals.  This  list  is  not  intended  to 
be  exclusive,  and  States  would  be  free  to 
use  the  available  social  services  funds  for 
providing  any  other  tyi)e«  of  services 
which  they  find  appropriate  to  meeting 
these  goals. 

Present  law  requires  that,  except  for 
certain  specified  services.  90  percent  of 
the  Federal  social  services  funds  avail- 
able to  a  State  for  families  have  to  be 
used  for  services  to  actual  welfare  recipi- 
ents, rather  than  to  former  or  potential 
recipients.  In  keeping  with  the  objective 
of  giving  the  States  the  maximum  possi- 
ble latitude  in  the  use  of  social  services 


funds,  the  committee  bill  would  repeal 
this  provision  of  present  law. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  overall 
$2  5  bilUon  limitation  of  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  which  may  be  provided 
each  year  for  social  services.  For  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  however,  the  amount  of 
Federal  funding  would  be  limited  to  $1  9 
billion — the  amount  Included  in  the 
President's  budget.  Under  the  formula  In 
the  bill,  each  State  would  be  allotted  an 
amount  based  on  four  times  their  ex- 
penditures for  the  first  quarter.  This 
would  assure  that  no  cutbacks  would 
have  to  be  made  In  ongoing  programs 

After  this  initial  allocation,  most  of 
the  remainder  up  to  the  $1.9  blUlon  limit 
would  be  allocated  on  a  population  basis. 

CHILD  WVLTAItl  SKSTICKS 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  H  R  3153  aLso  includes  two  pro- 
visions designed  to  Improve  the  furnish- 
ing of  child  welfare  services  These  two 
provisions  were  al.so  proposed  in  com- 
mittee by  Senator  Mondai.8  One  of  the 
provisions  would  authorize  a  new  Federal 
program  designed  to  help  find  adoptive 
homes  for  hard-to-place  children 
through  the  establishment  of  a  national 
adoption  information  exchange  system. 

Last  year  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
posed and  the  Congress  authorized  sub- 
stantially Increased  funds  for  child  wel- 
fare services  grants  to  States.  Though  we 
expected  that  a  large  part  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  used  for  foster 
care.  It  was  our  hope  that  States  and 
counties  would  expand  preventive  child 
welfare  services  with  the  aim  of  helping 
families  stay  together  and  avoiding  the 
need  for  foster  care 

The  committee  bill  builds  on  last  year's 
record  by  adding  new  provisions  to  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  and  to  the  child  welfare 
services  program  requiring  the  States  to 
play  a  more  active  role  In  dealing  with 
child  abuse  and  neglect  States  would  be 
required  to  provide  services  to  prevent. 
Identify,  and  treat  child  abuse  and 
neglect  and.  where  feasible,  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  child  to  remain  In  his 
home. 

CHILD    8UFrO«T 

The  committee  believes  that  the  prob- 
lem of  welfare  In  the  United  States  Is.  to 
a  considerable  extent,  a  problem  of  non- 
support  of  children  by  their  absent  par- 
ents. In  the  past  5 '•a  years,  families  with 
absent  fathers  have  contributed  about 
4  4  million  additional  recipients  to  the 
AFDC  rolls.  The  committee  believes  that 
all  children  have  the  right  to  receive  sup- 
port from  their  fathers  Our  bill  will  help 
children  attain  this  right.  Including  the 
right  to  have  their  fathers  identified  so 
that  support  can  be  obtained.  The  im- 
mediate result  will  not  only  be  a  lower 
welfare  cost  to  the  taxpayer  but.  more 
Importantly,  once  an  efTective  support 
collection  system  Is  estaJillshed  fathers 
will  be  deterred  from  deserting  their 
families  to  welfare  and  children  will  be 
spared  many  of  the  effects  of  famiily 
breakup. 

Tlie  committee  bill  Is  designed  to  build 
upon  the  basically  sound  provisions  of 
existing  law  which  require  State  and  lo- 
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cal  enforcement  of  support  obligations 
owed  AFDC  families.  Administration  of 
the  law  has  been  spotty,  however,  and  the 
marked  variation  between  State  pro- 
grams is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
minimal  encouragement  and  guidance 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government 

The  commltt<^  L";  determined  that  pa- 
per compliance  will  no  longer  suffice.  It 
mandates  more  aggressive  administra- 
tion at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  lev- 
els with  various  incentives  for  compliance 
and  penalties  for  noncompliance. 

At  the  Federal  level,  a  central  locator 
service  is  established:  limited  use  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  tax  collection 
mechanism  is  authorized;  blood  typing 
Is  provided  free  to  the  courts  in  their  de- 
termination of  paternity;  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  program  is  centered  direct- 
ly in  one  person  in  HEW.  The  States 
are  assigned  the  support  obligation  of 
recipients  as  a  i;ond:tlon  of  welfare  eli- 
gibility, given  more  favorable  Federal 
matching  for  child  support  activities,  and 
allowed  to  garnish  the  wa?es  and  other 
benefits  of  runaway  parents  who  are 
Federal  civilian  or  military  personnel. 
Moreover,  a  portion  of  the  Federal  share 
of  recovered  support  obligations  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  local  governmental  entity 
which  carries  out  the  support  collection 
activity.  Nonwelfare  mothers  are  allowed 
access  to  governmental  support  collec- 
tion processes  at  a  modest  fee.  or  at  cost. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  bill 
provides  that  States  which  fail  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  an  elioctive  program 
of  enforcing  child  support,  obligations 
will  be  penalized  by  a  loss  of  a  portion 
of  Federal  AFDC  matching. 

In  summary,  the  committee  bill  leaves 
basic  responsibility  for  child  support  and 
establishment  of  paternity  to  the  States 
but  envisions  a  far  more  active  role  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  in 
monitoring  and  evaluating  State  pro- 
grams, in  providing  technical  assistance, 
and.  in  certain  instances,  in  giving  direct 
assistance  to  the  States  In  locating  ab- 
sent parents  and  obtaining  child  support 
payments  from  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  Is  now 
in  the  Chamber.  We  on  the  committee 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator  Nunn 
for  the  suggestions  he  made  in  the  bill 
which  he  introduced  sometime  earlier  in 
this  session  and  which  served  as  a  basis 
upon  which  the  committee  proceeded  to 
act  in  the  area  of  child  support.  The  bill 
was  amended,  particularly  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iMr.  RiBicoFT).  to  provide  that  the 
States  administer  the  program  with  Fed- 
eral cooperaUon.  We  believe  that  this  will 
be  an  efTective  approach. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  before  us 
will  meet  with  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  because  It  reflects 
the  combined  thinking  of  Senators  who 
have  approached  this  problem  from  a 
variety  of  points  of  view.  We  have  what 
we  believe  is  the  best  answer  that  our 
committee  can  offer  to  the  Senate.  We 
think  we  have  achieved  the  purpose  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  sought  to  achieve, 
and  we  believe  we  have  eliminated  some 


of  the  procedural  objections  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  made. 

DEMONSTRATION    AUTHOEITT     AND    AID    TO    FAM- 
ILIES   WITH    DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  need 
for  improvements  in  the  existing  welfare 
system  for  families  with  children  has 
been  widely  recognized,  but  an  accepta- 
ble solution  to  this  problem  has  proven 
elusive.  Quite  recently,  a  number  of 
States  have  either  im,plemenied  or  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  Implement  demonstra- 
tion projects  designed  to  try  out  some  in- 
novative proposa.ls  in  this  area. 

In  order  to  encourage  such  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Slates,  the  Co.mmittee  on 
Finance  has  included  in  Its  amendment 
to  H.R.  3153  a  provision  wiiich  would 
broaden  the  demonstration  authority  in 
existing  law  so  as  to  emphasize  expen- 
mentation  by  the  States  in  the  crucial 
area  of  making  employment  more  at- 
tractive to  welfare  recipients.  States 
could  have  up  to  three  demonstration 
projects,  one  of  which  could  be  State- 
wide. In  order  to  carry  out  these  projects. 
States  could  waive  certain  specific  statu- 
tory requirements  appUcable  to  the 
AFDC  program. 

One  t>pe  of  project  States  could  un- 
dertake, for  example,  would  be  to  use 
welfare  funds  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
public  service  employment.  The  State 
could  then  take  this  amount  and  add 
additional  amounts  in  order  to  pay  a 
wage  substantially  higher  than  the 
amount  of  the  welfare  payment.  Thus,  a 
State,  for  example,  could  have  a  pro- 
gram where  welfare  clients  who  desire 
to  may  engage  in  public  service  employ- 
ment in  hospitals,  day  care  centers,  or 
other  nonprofit  institutions  so  that  they 
would  be  assured  they  would  receive 
twice  as  much  for  doing  useful  work  in 
the  public  Interest  as  they  would  receive 
as  welfare  recipients.  Other  tjijes  of 
projects  would  also  be  authorized.  For 
example.  States  could,  within  certain 
limits,  experiment  with  the  income  dis- 
regard provision.  Demonstration  projects 
imder  the  provision  could  not  last  more 
than  2  years  and  the  provision  itself  ex- 
pires June  30.  1976.  Participation  In  the 
projects  by  recipients  would  have  to  be 
voluntary.  The  Federal  cost  would  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  Federal  match- 
ing which  would  be  payable  if  partici- 
pants In  the  projects  had  simply  re- 
mained on  welfare. 

OTHES    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill  in- 
cludes a  number  of  other  provisions  that 
I  have  not  mentioned.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3153:  Summary  or  the  Committee  Bill 
The  bin  as  passed  by  tlie  House  would 
malce  a  number  of  minor,  clerical,  and  con- 
forming changes  In  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  correct  errors  and  oversights  In  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972.  The  Commit- 
tee amendment  Incorporates  a  number  of 
substantive  provisions  affecting  social  secu- 
rity cash  benefits,  the  Supplemental  Secu- 


rity Income  program,  social  services,  child 
welfare  services,  child  support,  Aid  to  Pam- 
Ules  with  Dependent  Children,  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  The  Committee  bUl  also  estab- 
ll8he=i  a  new  tax  credit  for  low-income  work- 
er.* w;»h  children  a.'id,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
•ax  credit,  de;etes  the  income  tax  Itemized 
ded';-t:on  for  State  ar.d  local  gasoline  taxes. 
.\  s-jrr.mary  of  the  Co.-r.mlttee  amendments 
follows. 

SOCIAL  SECrEITY    CASH    BENEFTTS 

ii%  Benefit  increase — Under  a  provision 
enacted  last  year,  social  security  benefits  wUl 
rise  automatically  as  the  cost  of  living  rises. 
Under  last  year  s  law,  the  first  coet  of  living 
Increase  would  not  have  beccme  effective  un- 
tU  January  1974.  In  July  of  this  year  a  pro- 
vision was  eiiEcted  ir.creasmp  social  security 
benefits  by  5.9  percent,  effective  for  June 
1974:  this  Increase  would  be  an  early  partial 
payment  of  the  larger  cost-of-living  Increase 
already  scheduled  to  become  effective  Janu- 
ary 1975.  The  Committee  bill  would  replace 
this  5.9  percent  Increase  effective  June  1974 
by  an  11 -percent  cost-of-living  Increase  In 
two  steps  The  first  step  would  be  a  7-p>ercent 
Increase  effective  with  the  month  of  enact- 
ment. This  would  be  followed  by  a  second 
Increase,  starting  with  June  1974,  to  bring 
the  benefits  up  to  11  percent  above  the  pres- 
ent level. 

Automatic  cost-of-living  increases. — Un- 
der present  law.  If  the  consumer  price  index 
rises  by  at  least  3  percent  between  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  one  year  and  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  next  year,  social  security  benefits 
will  be  incresised  by  the  same  percentage  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen,  beginning  the 
January  following  the  latter  year.  The  Com- 
mittee amendment  would  modify  this  by 
measuring  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
from  the  first  quarter  of  one  year  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  following  year,  with  the  au- 
tomatic cost-of-Uvlng  increase  effective  be- 
ginning with  June  of  the  latter  year.  (An 
exception  la  made  for  the  first  automatic  In- 
crease, effective  June  1975,  which  would  be 
based  on  the  rise  In  the  consumer  price  Index 
between  the  second  quarter  of  1974  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1975.) 

Special  minimum  benefit. — Legislation  en- 
acted in  1972  established  a  new  si)eclal  mini- 
mum social  security  benefit  to  provide  a 
more  adequate  payment  for  those  who  retire 
after  working  In  employment  covered  by 
social  security  for  many  years  and  at  rela- 
tively low  wage  levels.  Unlike  the  regular 
minimum  which  Is  typically  payable  to  per- 
sons who  have  had  very  little  employment 
under  social  security,  the  special  minimum 
Is  so  designed  that  it  benefits  only  those 
with  more  than  20  years  of  work  under  social 
security.  The  amount  of  the  special  mini- 
mum under  present  law  Is  equal  to  $8.50 
times  the  Individual's  years  of  coverage  un- 
der social  security  (over  10  and  up  to  30). 
Thus,  with  30  years  or  more  of  coverage,  an 
Individual  qualifies  for  a  special  minimum 
of  8170. 

Under  the  Committee  bUl,  an  Individual 
with  30  years  or  more  of  coverage  would 
qualify  for  a  special  minimum  of  tl82  effec- 
tive with  the  month  of  enactment  and  $190 
effective  for  June  1974;  thereafter,  the  spe- 
cial minimum  would  be  increased  automat- 
ically as  the  cost  of  living  rises 

Financing. — Under  the  Committee  bill, 
wages  taxable  under  social  security  would  be 
Increased  frcm  S12,6O0  in  1974  to  $13,200; 
thereafter,  the  wage  base  would  Increase  au- 
tomatically as  wages  rise,  as  under  prese;.t 
law.  Total  social  security  tax  rates  under  the 
Committee  bill  would  not  be  increased  untu 
1981.  although  future  tax  Income  would  be 
shifted  from  the  hospital  insurance  program 
Into  the  cash  benefit  programs.  The  new  tax 
rates  are  shown  In  the  t&ble  below: 
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Veteraru. — Under  a  provision  In  tto«  Oom- 
mitt««  bill,  veterans  would  be  protected 
from  any  toes  of  pension  benefits  related  to 
tbe  7  percent  and  11  percent  social  security 
benefit  increases. 

Social  security  agreevimta  with  other 
countries — The  Committee  bUl  also  Includes 
a  provision  authorizing  the  President  to 
enter  Into  bilateral  agreements  with  inter- 
ested foreign  countries  to  provide  for  limited 
coordination  between  this  country's  social 
security  system  and  those  of  the  other  coun- 
tries 

Trfatment  of  certain  farm  rental  income  — 
Another  provision  of  the  Committee  bill  Is 
designed  to  make  clear  how  certain  farm 
income  is  to  be  treated  for  soclAl  security 
purposes.  Under  the  provision,  an  Individual 
land  owner  who  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  a  person  to  manage  his  farm  shall  not 
have  his  rental  income  under  the  agreement 
counted  as  income  for  social  security  pur- 
p<'8es  provided  that  the  landowner  does  not 
participate  In  the  management  or  production 
of  the  farmland. 

Coat -of -living  study — The  Committee  bill 
Includes  a  provision  directing  the  Dep*rt- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
I  HEW)  to  study  the  various  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  determine  the 
feaslbUltv  of  relating  eligibility  criteria  and 
benefit  amounts  to  the  cost-of-living  differ- 
entials tunong  the  States  or  among  different 
areas  within  a  State. 

PoliceTnen  in  Louisiana — The  committee 
hUl  would  permit  policemen  eligible  under 
the  newly  created  Municipal  Police  Bn- 
ployees  Retirement  System  of  Louisiana  to 
withdraw  from  social  security  coverage  with- 
out requiring  that  other  State  employees  lose 
their  social  security  coverage. 

Policemen  and  nremen  in  California. — The 
OommJttee  bill  would  permit  policemen  and 
firemen  In  California  to  withdraw  from 
social  security  coverage  without  requiring 
that  other  State  employees  lose  their  social 
security  coverage. 

TAJt  cRKDrr  roB  u3w-rNcoM«  woaKjxs 

WTTH    FAMtLIXS 

Under  another  provision  of  the  Committee 
amendment  low-income  workers  who  have 
families  would  be  eligible  for  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  social  security 
taxes  payable  on  account  of  their  employ- 
ment during  the  tax  year  (equivalent  to  10 
percent  of  their  wages  taxed  under  the 
social  security  program).  The  maximum  tax 
credit  would  apply  for  famUtes  where  the 
total  income  of  the  husband  and  wife  Is 
$4,000  or  less  For  families  where  the  hus- 
band's and  wife's  total  Income  exceeds  $4,000, 
the  credit  would  be  equal  to  $400  minus  one- 
quarter  of  the  amount  by  which  their  total 
Income  exceeds  $4,000:  thus,  the  taxpayer 
would  become  Ineligible  for  the  credit  once 
total  income  reaches  $5,600  ($S,600  exceeds 
$4,000  by  $1,600;  one-quarter  of  $1,600  Is 
$400.  which  subtracted  from  $400  equals 
zero) 

srwLXifMmAX.  szccvrrr  atcouw 
Increases  in  SSI  benefits  — The  new  Fed- 
eral   Supplemental    Security    Income    (SSI) 
program,  which  becomes  effective  in  January 
1974,  would  under  present  law  provide  Fed- 


eral payments  to  aosure  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  a  monthly  income  of  at  least  $130 
($106  for  couples).  Under  a  provision  en- 
acted In  July  of  this  year,  these  amounts 
would  be  Increased  effective  July  1974  to  $140 
for  an  Individual  and  $210  for  a  couple  The 
Committee  bill  would  make  these  higher 
amounts  of  $140  and  $310  effective  from  the 
start  of  the  SSI  program  in  January  1974. 
The  Committee  bill  also  provides  for  a  fur- 
ther Increase,  effective  July  1974.  to  $14«  for 
an  Individual  and  $ai9  for  a  couple 

Food  stamp  eliffibility  for  SSI  recipients  — 
Under  present  law  many  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  (SSI)  recipients  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps:  however,  an  aged,  blind 
or  disabled  individual  will  be  Ineligible  for 
food  stamps  for  a  given  month  If  his  881 
bene.1t8  plus  any  State  supplementary  pay- 
ment are  at  least  equal  to  the  welfare  pay- 
ment plus  the  bonus  value  of  the  food  stamps 
he  would  be  eligible  to  receive  If  the  State's 
December  1973  State  plan  were  stUl  in  effect. 
This  provision  of  law  enacted  thU  year  will 
be  extremely  dUBcult  to  administer  and 
would  present  problems  of  unequal  treat- 
ment In  food  stamp  ellglbUlty  for  881  bene- 
ficiaries. The  Committee  bill,  therefore,  re- 
peals the  prohibition  against  participation 
by  SSI  recipients  in  the  food  stamp  program 
Due  to  the  short  time  left  before  the  SSI 
program  becomes  effective,  however,  the 
Committee  bill  includes  a  transitional  pro- 
vision for  those  States  that  have  already 
acted  to  raise  benefits  to  take  into  account 
the  loss  of  food  stamp  eligibility 

For  a  transitional  period  until  July  1975, 
States  which  have  already  made  plans  to 
"cash  out"  food  stamps  under  the  SSI  pro- 
gram would  be  permitted  to  do  so,  with  re- 
cipients In  these  States  Ineligible  for  food 
stamps. 

Limitation  on  grandfather  clause  for  dis- 
abled individuals. — In  enacting  the  new  881 
program,  the  Congress  provided  that  dis- 
abled persons  on  the  rolls  In  December  1973 
would  continue  to  be  considered  to  be  dis- 
abled even  IT  they  did  not  meet  the  new 
definition  of  disability.  The  Committee 
amendment  would  limit  this  grandfather 
provision  for  disability  to  persons  who  had 
received  Aid  to  the  Disabled  before  July  1973 
and  who  are  on  the  rolls  In  December  1973. 

SSI  recipients  living  with  AFDC  families. — 
In  June,  the  Congress  enacted  a  grandfather 
clause  to  assure  that  current  SSI  recipients 
will  have  no  reduction  In  total  Income  when 
the  new  SSI  program  goes  Into  effect  In  Jan- 
uary The  Committee  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  adjustment  of  the  grandfather  clause 
In  such  a  way  that  It  assures  the  same  level 
of  total  family  Income  (rather  than  the  in- 
dividual's total  Income)  In  those  cases  In 
which  the  SSI  recipient  resides  with  an 
AFDC  family. 

Disregard  of  certain  benefits. — The  Com- 
mittee bill  Includes  a  provision  under  which 
certain  State  benefits  paid  to  aged  Individ- 
uals based  on  their  length  of  residence  in  a 
State  would  be  disregarded  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  SSI  benefit. 

Continuation  of  demxynstration  projects. — 
The  committee  bill  would  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  on-going  demonstration  proj- 
ects related  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled 


which  qualify  for  Federal  matching  under 
the  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  which  Involve  waivers  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  some  of  the  requirements  of  thoee  titles. 
The  new  Federal  SSI  program  which  next 
January  will  replace  present  programs  of 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  does  not 
provide  for  such  waivers  and  funding  of 
demonstration  projects. 

Combined  checics  for  married  couples. — In 
order  to  make  it  feasible  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  Issue  Joint  checks 
to  couples  receiving  SSI  benefits  who  request 
such  checks,  the  Committee  bUl  includes  a 
provision  which  would  permit  such  checks 
to  be  cashed  by  the  siirvlvlng  spouse  In  the 
case  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  wife. 

aOCIAI,    8KXV1CXS 

On  May  1,  1973.  the  Department  of  HEW 
Issued  sweeping  revisions  In  Federal  regula- 
tions relating  to  social  services  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  These  regulations  were 
to  have  become  effective  on  July  1  However, 
the  Congress  delayed  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  regulations  until  November  1  In  order 
to  allow  time  for  more  thorough  legislative 
consideration  of  the  Issues  involved  The 
Committee  bill  incorporates  a  provision  In 
effect  converting  the  present  law  as  It  affects 
social  services  to  a  $3.6  billion  social  services 
revenue  sharing  program.  The  bill  In- 
cludes a  requirement  that  any  Increase 
in  Federal  social  services  funding  in  a  State 
be  used  for  an  actual  Increase  In  services 
provided  rather  than  to  simply  replace 
State  funds  now  being  spent  on  services. 
Also  Included  Is  an  illustrative  list  of  the 
types  of  social  services  which  may  be  funded. 
The  States  would,  however,  be  free  to  provide 
other  services  not  speclflcally  Included  in  this 
listing.  In  the  fiscal  year  1974.  expenditures 
would  be  held  to  $1  9  billion,  the  amount  in 
the  President's  budget  The  Committee  pro- 
vision would  be  effective  November  1.  1973. 

CHILD    WXLTA&E    SX1VICZ8 

NatioTial  adoption  information  exchange 
system — The  committee  bill  would  authorize 
$1  million  for  the  first  fiscal  year  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  suceedlng  fiscal 
years  for  a  Federal  program  to  help  find 
adoptive  homes  for  bard-to-place  children. 
The  amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
"provide  Information,  utilizing  computers 
and  modem  data  processing  methods, 
through  a  national  adoption  Information 
exchange  system,  to  giaslst  In  the  placement 
of  children  awaiting  adoption  and  In  the  lo- 
cation of  children  for  persons  who  wish  to 
adopt  children.  Including  cooperative  ef- 
forts with  any  similar  programs  operated 
by  or  within  foreign  countries,  and  such 
other  related  activities  as  would  further  or 
facilitate  adoption" 

Child  abuse  and  neglect:  protective  serv- 
ices.— Last  year  the  Congress  substantially 
Increased  funds  authorized  for  grants  to 
States  for  child  welfare  services  Though  the 
Congress  expected  that  a  large  part  of  the 
additional  funds  would  go  toward  meeting 
the  cost  of  providing  foster  care,  a  specific 
earmarking  for  that  purpose  was  avoided  so 
that  wherever  possible  the  States  and  coun- 
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ties  could  us*  the  awldltlonal  funds  to  ex- 
pand preventive  child  welfare  services  with 
the  aim  of  helping  families  slay  together 
thus  avoiding  the  need  for  foster  care.  The 
Committee  bill  builds  upon  last  year's  record 
by  adding  requirements  both  under  the  AFDC 
and  child  welfaj-e  services  programs  that 
States  establish  programs  of  protective  serv- 
ices to  aid  in  the  prevention.  Identification 
and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
and,  whenever  feasible,  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  child  to  remain  in  the  home. 

CHnj)     8TJFPO«T 

Present  law  requires  that  the  State  wel- 
fare agency  establish  a  smgle.  Identified  unit 
whose  purpose  is  to  secure  support  for  chil- 
dren who  have  been  deserted  or  abandoned 
by  their  parenu,  utilizing  any  reciprocal 
arrangements  adopted  with  other  Slates  to 
obtain  or  enforce  court  orders  for  support 
If  It  Is  necessary  to  eetabllah  paternity  to 
find  an  obligation  to  support,  this  unit  Is 
supposed  to  carry  out  this  activity.  The  State 
welfare  agency  la  further  required  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
courts  and  with  law  enforcement  officials  to 
carry  out  this  program.  Access  la  authorized 
to  both  Social  Security  and  ilf  there  Is  a 
court  order)  to  Internal  Revenue  Service 
records  In  locating  deserting  parents.  The 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  present 
law  has  varied  widely  among  the  States. 

The  Committee  bill  Includes  a  number  of 
features  designed  to  assure  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  child  support.  The  Committee  bill 
leaves  basic  responsibility  for  child  support 
and  establishment  of  paternity  to  the  State 
but  It  envisions  a  far  more  active  role  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  In  moni- 
toring and  evaluating  State  programs.  In  pro- 
viding technical  assistance,  and.  In  certain 
Instances,  In  undertaking  to  give  direct  as- 
sistance to  the  States  In  locating  absent  par- 
ents and  obtaining  support  payments  from 
them. 

States  would  be  required  to  have  effective 
programs  for  the  collection  of  support  and 
the  establishment  of  pat«mlty;  Federal 
matching  for  these  efforts  would  be  Increased 
from  the  present  60  percent  to  75  percent 
but  States  not  complying  with  the  require- 
ments would  face  a  penalty  In  the  form  of 
reduced  Federal  matching  funds  for  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children. 

Access  to  support  collection  services  would 
be  available  to  families  not  on  welfare  as 
well  as  to  those  on  welfare 

AID     TO     TKMTUXR     WITH     DEPTNDKNT     CHnj)RXN 

Pass-along  of  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease— To  assure  that  recipients  of  Aid  to 
FamUles  with  Dependent  Children  who  are 
also  social  security  beneficiaries  receive  the 
benefit  of  at  least  part  of  the  social  security 
Increase,  the  Committee  amendment  would 
require  States,  In  determining  need  for 
AFDC,  to  disregard  5  percent  of  social  se- 
curity Income.  This  provision  would  be  effec- 
tive starting  with  the  month  In  which  the 
beneficiaries  begin  receiving  increased  bene- 
fits. 

Earnings  disregard. — Under  present  law. 
payments  under  the  AFT>C  program  are  not 
reduced  dollar  for  dollar  because  of  any 
earnings.  Instead,  all  work  exp>ens«s  are  de- 
ducted from  earnings.  In  addition.  $30  plus 
one-third  of  monthly  earnings  above  $30  are 
disregarded.  Under  the  Committee  provision, 
chUd  care  costs  would  be  the  only  work  ex- 
pense that  could  be  separately  deducted  from 
earnings:  the  disregard  would  be  860  (rather 
than  the  present  $30)  plus  one-third  of  the 
next  $300  of  monthly  earnings  plus  one-fifth 
of  earnings  above  this  amount. 

Community  xcork  and  training  program  — 
Under  present  law.  States  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  eetabllshlng  community  work 
and  training  program.s  even  though  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  is  not  In  effect  through- 
out the  State.  The  Committee  bUl  re-enacts 


the  legislation  as  It  existed  prior  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967  so  that 
States  wishing  to  have  community  work  and 
training  programs  may  do  so. 

Demonstration  project  authority. — The 
Committee  bill  includes  a  provision  which 
broadens  the  experimentation  authority  In 
existing  law  with  respect  to  welfare  programs 
so  as  to  emphasize  and  encourage  experimen- 
tation by  the  States  In  the  crucial  ar«a  of 
making  employment  more  attractive  for  wel- 
fare recipients.  Ebcamples  of  the  types  of  proj- 
ects the  Committee  has  in  mind  would  be 
thoee  for  public  service  employment  under 
which  the  amount  of  the  welfare  payment 
could  be  combined  with  State  funds  to  pro- 
vide a  salary  considerably  more  attrs^tlve 
than  welfare.  Other  exj>erlmentatlon  might 
Involve  work  Incentives  and  the  AFDC  in- 
come disregard.  All  authority  for  such  proj- 
ects would  expire  on  June  30,  1976. 

ICKDICAU    AKD    MXDICAIS   AitXKDMXtm 

Medicaid  eligibility. — The  Committee  bill 
contains  several  sections  treating  the  m&tter 
of  Medicaid  eligibility  for  SSI  recipients.  The 
bill  contains  a  provision  which  would  make 
Federal  matching  available  for  Medicaid 
benefits  for  any  new  SSI  recipients,  although 
coverage  of  these  new  recipients  would  be 
optional  on  t.he  part  of  a  State. 

The  Committee  bill  would  make  Medical 
coverage  mandatory  for  those  persons  who 
receive  a  mandatory  State  supplemental  pay- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-66.  The  amendment  also  pro- 
vides thai  for  other  persons  recelvmg  a  State 
supplemental  paymeni  only,  coverage  would 
be  optional,  depending  upon  the  State's  de- 
cision, but  that  a  Slate  must  make  eligi- 
bility determinations  based  upon  some  ra- 
tional cla&slhcatlons  of  recipients.  Addi- 
tionally, the  provision  places  an  upper  limit 
on  the  monthly  Income  (Initially  $430  In 
the  case  of  an  individual)  which  an  Institu- 
tionalized person  can  have  and  still  be 
"deemed"  In  special  need  and,  therefore, 
eligible  for  Medicaid  coverage  in  a  State 
without  a  medically-indigent  program. 

Medicaid  and  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations (HMO'S). — Another  Committee 
amendment  would  apply  certain  quality  and 
reimbursement  standards  to  HMO's  par- 
ticipating In  Medicaid.  The  quality  stand- 
ards smd  reimbursement  requirements  paral- 
lel in  large  part,  those  applicable  to  HMO's 
participating  under  the  Medicare  program 
with  modifications  designed  to  reasonably 
take  Into  account  the  differences  between 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Payments  to  substandard  facilities. — The 
Committee  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
amends  Title  XVI  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
SSI  payment  will  be  reduced  doUar-for- 
dollar  for  any  State  supplemental  payment 
which  is  made  for  care  provided  to  institu- 
tionalized Individuals  If  this  care  could  be 
provided  under  the  State's  Medical  program. 
This  provision  Is  Intended  to  prevent  States 
from  using  their  cash  grant  programs  to  fi- 
nance care  in  Institutions  which  do  not  meet 
Medicaid  standards. 

Federal  matching  under  Medicaid  for  care 
to  Indians. — The  Committee  bill  contains  a 
provision  which  would  increase  Federal 
matching  under  Medicaid  to  100  percent  for 
services  provided  to  Individuals  who  were 
eligible  for  services  under  the  Indian  Health 
Services  FYogram  and  resided  on  or  adjacent 
to  a  Federal  Indian  Reservation  during  the 
year  before  they  received  Medicaid  services. 

Medicare  administration — The  Committee 
bill  Includes  a  provision  formally  assigning 
policy  and  op>eratlng  responsibility  for  the 
Medicare  program  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Kidney  dialysis  and  transplantation  — The 
Committee  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary  to 
develop  and  apply  minimal  utilization  rates 
for  faculties  reimbursed  under  the  dialysis 
and  transplantation  provision  and  mandates 


the  Secretary  to  require  that  such  facilities 
have  Independent  medical  review  boards  to 
evaluate  the  appropriateness  and  Bite  <rf 
therapy  proposed  for  the  patient. 

Capital  erpenditures  planning  —  Last 
year's  Social  Security  Amendments  preclude 
Federal  reimbursement  for  major  capital  ex- 
penditures which  have  been  disapproved  by 
State  planning  agencies.  The  Committee  bill 
provides  that  effective  July  1,  1974.  author- 
ization of  reimbursement  from  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  for  expenditures  incurred  in  the 
administration  of  this  capital  planning  pro- 
vision shall  be  limited  to  thoee  costs  directly 
associated  with  preparing  and  transmitting 
reports  and  processing  appeals  concerning 
approved  or  disapproved  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

Occupational  therapy. — The  Committee  bill 
contains  a  provision  expanding  the  outpa- 
tient physical  therapy  and  speech  pathology 
benefits  as  provided  through  clinics  and 
other  organized  settings  to  include  occupa- 
tional therapy.  Additionally,  it  provides  that 
a  need  for  occupational  therapy  alone  can 
qualify  the  home-bound  patient  for  home 
health  benefits. 

Reimbursement  of  irutitutions  and  organi- 
zations under  Medicare. — The  Committee 
amended  the  effective  date  of  Section  233  of 
PL.  92-603  to  accounting  p)erlods  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973  instead  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972  as  In  present  law.  This  section 
of  the  law  limits  Medicare  reimbursement 
to  the  lesser  of  an  institution's  costs  or 
charges  to  the  general  public.  The  Oomnnttes 
provision  provides  additional  time  for  such 
Institutions  to  adjust  their  charges  lo  mora 
accurately  reflect  their  costs. 

Speech  therapy — The  Committee  bUl  con- 
tains a  provision  which  makes  It  clear  tha* 
a  physician's  referral  for  speech  therapy  sen-- 
Ices  need  not  necessaiUy  detail  the  amount, 
duration  and  8cop>e  of  servloes  required 

Professional  Standards  Revieu  Organtza- 
tums  (PSRO'sj. — Another  provision  of  ths 
Committee  hill  affirmatively  provides  that 
the  Secretary  may  designate  a  State  as  a 
PSftO  area  and  that  he  may  not  refuse  to 
make  such  designation  solely  on  account  of 
the  number  of  physicians  in  a  State.  An 
additional  provision  specifies  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  designating  PSRO 
areas  on  a  local  i  medical  service  area  i  basis 
and  also  give  priority  to  designating  quali- 
fied local  organizations  as  PSRO's  where  feas- 
ible. While  priority  would  be  given  to  local 
areas  and  entitles,  the  Secretary,  as  previ- 
ously noted,  could  not  rule  out  considera- 
tion of  designating  a  Statewide  PSRO  area 
or  organization  solely  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  in  a  State  The  Committee  also 
approved  a  provision  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  Statewide  PSRO  Councils  In 
States  having  less  than  three  PSRO's.  The 
principal  function  of  such  councils  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  decisions  made  by  local 
PSRO  review  organizations. 

Federal  employees'  health  plan  and  Medi- 
care.— Section  210  of  PL.  92-603  requires 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  assure  that 
by  January  1,  1975  Federal  employees  and 
retirees  who  are  eligible  under  both  the  Fed- 
eral employee  health  insuranoe  program  and 
Medicare  be  provided  supplemental  coverage 
or  reduced  premiums  in  recognition  of  the 
overlap  between  the  two  programs.  To  pro- 
vide more  time  to  resolve  administrative  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Section  210.  the  Committee  approved 
an  amendment  postponing  the  effective  date 
of  the  provision  to  January  1.  1976. 

Reimbursement  of  physical  therapists  un- 
der Medicare — Section  251  of  P.L.  93-603, 
which  details  the  approved  means  of  reim- 
bursing for  the  services  of  physical  therapists 
under  Medicare,  has  an  effective  date  of 
January  1,  1973  In  view  of  the  fact  tliat 
appropriate  regulations  Implementing  the 
provisions  have  not  been  Issued  as  yet.  the 
Oooimlttee  approved  an  amendment  making 
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secUon   351    of  Public  Law  93-603   effective 

following  publication  of  the  final  regulations. 
Study  0/  opto-metTists'  services — Tbe  Com- 
mittee approved  an  amendment  calling  for 
a  study  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion on  the  appropriateness  of  reimburse- 
ment under  Medicare  for  services  performed 
by  optometrists  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  corrective  lenses  following  cataract 
surgery. 

Supervisory  physicians. — The  Commltte* 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  undertake  a  study 
covering  all  aspects  related  to  payment  for 
professional  services  In  medlc&l  schools  and 
teaching  hospital  settings.  While  the  study 
Is  being  undertaken,  certain  provisions  of 
Section  227  of  PX.  92-603.  limiting  medicare 
reimbursement  to  medical  centers  for  the 
services  of  teaching  physicians,  would  bo 
suspended.  However,  the  s\ispenslon  would 
not  apply  to  those  hospitals  which  are  reim- 
bursed on  a  costs  basis  In  accordance  with 
Section  227. 

CLAlICAt,     AKO    CONTORMINa     AMENDMBTrS 

The  Committee  bill  Includes  a  number  of 
provisions  of  a  clerical  and  conforming  char- 
acter designed  to  correct  mistakes  and  over- 
sights m  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972. 

TAX  PBOVlalOl* 

Gasoline  tax  deduction. — The  Committee 
bill  also  Includes  a  provision  to  eliminate  the 
Itemized  deduction,  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes,  of  State  and  local  gasoline  taxes. 
This  provision  would  be  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1973. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  that  covers 
a  brief  summary  of  the  committee 
amendments.  I  believe  it  might  be  well, 
rather  than  asking  that  they  be  agreed  to 
en  b'oc,  if  the  Senate  at  this  time  would 
simply  proceed  in  the  usual  fashion  to 
consider  each  amendment  as  It  comes 
before  the  Senate.  I  say  that  because  the 
request  to  consider  amendments  en  bloc 
has  not  been  cleared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  able.  There  are  one  or  two  signif- 
icant provisions  on  which  I  believe  the 
Senate  would  very  much  like  to  go  on 
record,  rather  than  agreeing  to  an  across- 
the-board  request. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee  a  ques- 
tion about  dental  services?  Does  the  term 
•  phvsician"  as  used  in  the  November 
1973  committee  report  mean  a  physican 
as  defined  under  the  present  medicare 
la'.v? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  It  does.  As  that  term 
includes  doctors  or  dental  surgeons 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
chairman. 

SOCIAL    SERVICTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  pleased  that  the  pending  bUl— 
H.R.  3153.  the  Welfare  Technical 
Amendments  of  1973 — contains  provl- 
^  sion^i  that  would  reverse  the  destructive 
social  services  regulations  put  Into  ef- 
fect by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  last  November  1. 

The  social  services  ppogram — first  es- 
Ublished  17  years  ago— Is  among  our 
oldest  human  service  programs.  It  is  a 
Federal-State  partnership,  with  Federal 
matching  of  State  cc»trlbutions  on  a  3- 
to-1  basis.  By  law.  It  is  directed  to  past, 
present,  and  potential  welfare  recipients. 


Through  provision  of  services  by  the 
States — such  as  day  care  for  children  of 
working  mothers,  help  for  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics,  education,  and  training, 
hot  meals  and  other  services  for  elderly 
persons  at  home — the  social  services  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  reduce  and  prevent 
welfare  dependency,  to  strengthen  fam- 
ilies, and  to  provide  alternatives  to  insti- 
tutionalization for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act — Public  Law  92-512— the 
Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, adopted  a  $2.5  billion  ceiling  and 
other  reforms  for  the  social  services  pro- 
gram— to  prevent  abuses  and  to  require 
States  to  more  carefully  order  their 
priorities. 

The  social  services  program,  with  its 
strong  role  for  decisionmaking  and  or- 
dering of  priorities  on  the  State  level, 
closely  resembles  the  strategy  of  "reve- 
nue sharing"  which  the  administration 
has  advocated  In  other  areas. 

It  Is  designed  to  reduce  welfare  de- 
pendency by  helping  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  and  the  disabled  to  lead  more  In- 
dependent, productive  lives. 

Yet.  last  January  16  the  Department 
of  HEW  issued  new  regulations,  which 
would  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  program. 
The  Department  proposed  to  sharply 
limit  the  range  of  services  open  to  the 
States,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  pri- 
vately-contributed funds.  Most  Impor- 
tant, they  proposed  to  limit  services  to 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  well  below  the 
maximum  welfare  support  level. 

These  new  regulations  would  reverse 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  services  program. 
By  confining  services  to  those  below  the 
welfare  level,  they  would  create  a  posi- 
tive incentive  to  get  on  welfare  and  stay 
there. 

With  great  suicuracy  the  Washington 
Post  described  these  regulations  as  '•Im- 
poundment by  redtape." 

Last  June  30.  the  Congress  adopted 
legislation  prohibiting  implementation 
of  new  social  services  regulations  before 
November  1  without  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committees.  No  regulations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  committees  for  ap- 
proval; but  DHEW  has  announced  Its 
intention  to  put  revised  regulations  into 
effect  on  November  1 . 

It  Is  a  great  disappointment  that  de- 
spite the  concern  of  the  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors and  local  oflQclals,  an  outpouring 
of  mall  from  concerned  persons  and  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country, 
days  of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  formal  action  by  the 
Congress  to  suspend  the  new  regulations, 
the  basic  problems  remain. 

The  proposed  regulations  have  been 
revised  at  least  four  times  since  last 
January  and  improvements  have  been 
made. 

Additional  services  have  been  added. 
The  redtape  Involved  In  reporting  on  in- 
dividual ctises  as  often  as  every  3  months 
has  been  reduced.  And  eligibility  require- 
ments have  been  broadened  to  some  de- 
gree. 

But  Important  services  continue  to  be 
excluded.  For  example,  education  Is  per- 
haps the  single  most  effective  means  of 


rehabilitation.  The  HELP  program  at 
the  University  of  Mlrmesota  now  serves 
300  welfare  mothers  These  women,  with 
success  rates  above  their  class  average, 
go  on  to  become  productive  tax-paying 
citizens.  Yet  education  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  social  services  program. 

And  the  role  of  private  charitable 
groups  has  been  virtually  eliminated. 

The  services  program,  as  it  has  evolved 
over  the  years,  has  been  a  partnership 
of  public  and  private  agencies  Private 
groups  involved  in  providing  day  care, 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
the  aged,  and  a  host  of  other  activities, 
have  contributed  funds  to  the  States  to 
be  used  in  the  services  program.  In  turn. 
States  have  contracted  with  many  of 
these  groups  to  provide  services.  Yet  the 
HEW  regulations  destroy  this  partner- 
ship by  prohibiting  States  from  contract- 
ing for  services  with  any  agency  which 
has  contributed  funds. 

Mast  disappointing  of  all,  the  Novem- 
ber 1  regulations  continue  to  Ignore  the 
goal  of  reducing  and  preventing  welfare 
dependency.  They  limit  services  to  past 
welfare  recipients  to  3  months,  and  they 
limit  services  to  potential  recipients  to 
those  likely  to  be  on  welfare  within  1 
year.  And  for  most  services,  they  Impose 
an  additional  restrictive  Income  test.  In 
most  States  this  would  limit  services  to 
families  below  the  maximum  welfare 
level,  creating  a  tremendous  disincen- 
tive towards  leaving  welfare.  And  in 
many  cases,  this  approach  will  prohibit 
any  assistance  to  Intact,  two-parent  fam- 
ilies. It  will  prohibit  any  aid  to  elderly 
persons  under  64  years  old. 

I  find  these  regulations  incredible  from 
an  administration  that  claims  to  believe 
in  granting  more  discretion  to  the  States, 
that  claims  to  be  in  favor  of  work,  and 
in  favor  of  reducing  the  welfare  load  I 
cannot  understand  why,  after  the  great 
bipartisan  expression  of  concern  from 
the  Congress,  the  Nation's  Governors 
local  officials,  the  administration  has  re- 
fused to  modify  this  callous  and  coimter- 
productlve  approach. 

And  I  cannot  accept  Secretary  Wein- 
bergers  decision  to  put  these  regulations 
Into  effect  November  1,  In  the  face  of  the 
Finance  Committees  unanimous  request 
for  delay  while  the  pending  legislation 
moves  through  the  Congress, 

Do  we  want  to  deny  day  care  services 
to  low-income  mothers  who  find  v.ork? 
And  what  sense  does  It  make  to  offer  an 
alcoholic  help  only  after  he  loses  his  job:* 
The  lines  are  clearly  drawn.  In  a  Finance 
Committee  hearing  last  May,  Chairman 
Long  expressed  the  concerns  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

In  these  hearings,  the  committee  will  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  regulations  are  not  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  We  don't  want  to 
cut  off  low-Income  working  persons  from 
the  day  care,  family  planning  or  other  serv- 
ices they  need  to  stay  off  welfare. 

On  October  3  of  this  year  I  Introduced 
legislation  together  with  Senators  Bent- 
sen,  Javits,  and  Packwood,  and  36  co- 
sponsors.  Companion  legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representative 
CoRMAj*  with  over  a  hundred  cosponsors 
That  legislation  received  the  support  of 
the  National  Governors  Conference  and 
a  broad   range  of  concerned  organiza- 
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tlons.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
list  of  the  cosponsors  of  8.  2528,  dnd  a 
list  of  supporting  organizations  may  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  provisions  contained  In  the  pend- 
ing bill  are  not  identical  to  those  of  S, 
2528,  In  essence,  the  committee  has  de- 
cided to  rest  the  ultimate  judgment  of 
what  services  shall  be  offered,  and  the 
standards  of  eligibility  for  those  services 
up  to  the  States,  within  the  context  of 
congressionally  defined  purposes  and 
goals,  and  under  the  requirement  that 
States  report  to  the  Congress,  through 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  on  their  uses  of 
social  services  funds. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  vested  with  authority  to 
disapprove  funding  for  activities  not 
consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  services 
program.  But.  in  view  of  the  incredible 
resistance  which  this  administration  has 
shown  to  the  legitimate  concerns  of  the 
Congress,  State,  and  local  government, 
and  concerned  groups  and  individuals,  I 
will  not  challenge  the  committee's  deter- 
mination that  ultimate  authority  should 
rest  with  the  States,  under  requirements 
to  report,  rather  than  with  the  Secretary-. 

The  committee  reported  biU  does  con- 
tain the  fundamental  objectives  which 
we  want  to  achieve  through  S.  2528. 

It  contains  our  statement  of  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  the  services  pro- 
gram. 

First,  self-support  goal:  To  achieve 
and  maintain  the  maximum  feasible 
level  of  employment  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

Second,  family  care  or  self-care  goal: 
To  strengthen  family  life  and  to  achieve 
and  maintain  maximum  personal  inde- 
pendence, self-determination  and  secu- 
rity In  the  home,  including,  for  children 
the  achievement  of  maximum  potential 
for  eventual  Independent  living,  and  to 
prevent  or  remedy  neglect,  abuse,  or  ex- 
ploitation of  children. 

Third,  community-based  care  goal :  To 
secure  and  maintain  community-based 
care  which  approximates  a  home  en- 
vironment, when  living  at  home  is  not 
feasible  and  institutional  care  is  inap- 
propriate. 

Fourth,  institutional  care  goal:  To 
secure  appropriate  institutional  care 
when  other  forms  of  care  are  not  fea- 
sible. And  It  contains  a  list  of  24  serv- 
ices which  do  meet  these  purposes  and 
goals,  to  prevent  any  confusion  on  the 
part  of  a  State  government  and  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  that  key  services  are 
included. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list 
of  services  may  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
services  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(A)  child  care  services  for  ctilldren,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  child  for  personal  care,  pro- 
tection, and  supervision,  but  only  in  the  case 
of  a  child  where  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ice is  needed  (I)  in  order  to  enable  a  member 
of  such  child's  famUy  to  accept  or  continue 
In  employment,  or  to  participate  In  educa- 
tion or  training  to  prepare  such  member  for 
employment,  or  (11)  because  of  the  death, 
continued  absence  from  the  home,  Incapacity 
or  Inability  of  the  child's  mother,  or  the  In- 
ability of  any  member  of  such  child's  family 


to  provide  adequate  care  and  supervision  for 
such  child: 

(B)  child  care  services  for  children  with 
special  needs,  including  services  provided 
when  appropriate,  as  determined  by  the 
State,  for  eligible  children  who  are  mentally 
retarded  or  otherwise  have  special  social  or 
developmental  needs; 

(C)  services  for  children  In  foster  care  In- 
cluding services  provided  to  a  child  who  Is 
under  or  awaiting  foster  care  and  Including 
preventive  diagnostic  and  ctiratlve  health 
services  not  furnished  under  the  States  title 
XIX  plan,  provided  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  child 
who  Is  or  has  within  ninety  days  been  re- 
ceiving maintenance,  care,  and  supervision  in 
the  form  of  foster  care  In  a  foster  family 
home  or  child  care  institution  las  those 
forms  are  defined  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
section  408)  or  who  Is  awaiting  placement 
In  such  a  home  or  liistltutlon,  or  provided  to 
a  child  In  or  by  a  nonresidential  diagnostic 
or  treatment  facility.  Such  services  shall  be 
available  whether  they  are  rendered  directly 
by  the  providers  of  foster  care  or  by  the  nor.- 
resldenilal  faclUty,  or  are  otherwise  provided 
or  obtained  for  the  child  by  the  State  when 
such  services  are  needed  In  order  for  the 
child  to  return  to  or  remain  in  his  own  home, 
the  home  of  another  relative,  or  an  adoptive 
home,  or  to  continue  in  foster  care  as  ap- 
propriate. Such  services  also  include  services 
related  to  the  rellnqvUshment  of  children  for 
adoption  and  the  placement  of  children  in 
adoptive  homes,  and  activities  to  develop  and 
recruit,  study,  approve,  and  subsequently 
evaluate  out  of  home  care  resources  for  fos- 
ter care; 

(D)  protective  services  for  children,  in- 
cluding multldlsclpllnary  ( medical,  legal,  so- 
cial, and  other)  services  for  the  following 
ptirposes:  Identification,  Investigation,  and 
response  to  incidents  or  evidence  of  neglect, 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  a  child;  helping 
parents  and  others  to  recognljie  the  causes 
thereof  and  strengthening  the  ability  of  fam- 
ilies to  provide  acceptable  care;  or.  If  that 
Is  not  possible,  bringing  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  appropriate  courts  or  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  furnishing  relevant  data, 
and  providing  foUowup  services; 

(E)  famUy  planning  services  (Including 
social,  educational,  and  medical  services  for 
any  female  of  child  bearing  age  and  any 
other  appropriate  Individual  needing  such 
service)  :  Provided,  That  Individuals  must  be 
assured  choice  of  method,  and  acceptance  of 
any  such  services  must  be  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  and  may  not  be  a  pre- 
requisite or  Impediment  to  eligibility  for  any 
other  service; 

(P)  protective  services  for  adults,  Includ- 
ing Identifying  and  helping  to  correct  haz- 
ardous living  conditions  or  situations  of  po- 
tential or  actual  neglect  or  exploitation  of  an 
Individual  who  Is  unable  to  protect  or  care 
for  himself; 

(0)  services  for  adults  In  foster  care  not 
available  under  titles  XVI.  XVm,  and  xrx. 
services  for  advilts  In  twenty-four-hour  fos- 
ter homes  or  group  care  In  other  than  medi- 
cal Institutions,  Including  assessment  of 
need  for  such  care,  finding  of  foster  homes 
and  Institutional  resources,  making  arrange- 
ments for  placement,  supervision,  and  pe- 
riodic review  while  in  placement,  counseling 
services  for  the  adult  Individuals  and  their 
families,  and  services  to  assist  adults  in  leav- 
ing foster  care  to  attain  Independent  living; 

(H)  homemaker  services  for  Individuals  in 
their  own  homes,  including  helping  indi- 
viduals to  overcome  specific  barriers  to  main- 
taining, strengthening,  and  safeguej'dlng 
their  functioning  in  the  home,  throvigh  the 
services  of  a  trained  and  supervised  home- 
maker: 

(1)  chore  services  including  the  perform- 
ance of  household  tasks,  essential  shopping. 
simple  household  repairs,  and  other  light 
work  necessary  to  enable  an  Individual  to 
remain  In  bla  own  home  when  he  Is  unable 


to  perform  such  tasks  iilmaelf  and  they  do 
not  require  the  services  of  a  trained  home- 
maker  or  other  specialists; 

(J  I  home  delivery  or  congregate  mea;s  and 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  hot  meals  to 
an  individual  In  his  home  or  in  a  central 
dining  facility,  to  assist  the  individual  to 
remain  in  his  home,  and  to  assure  sound 
nutrition; 

(K)  day  care  services  for  adults,  including 
meal  preparation  and  serving,  companion- 
ship, educational  and  recreational  activities, 
and  rehabUltatlon  activity  when  provided  for 
leas  than  a  twenty-four-hour  period  In  a 
group  or  famUy  setting; 

(L)  health-related  services.  Including 
helping  individuals  to  Identify  health  (In- 
cluding mental  health)  needs  and  assisting 
Individuals  to  sectire  diagnostic,  preventive, 
remedial,  ameliorative,  and  other  needed 
health  services  and  helping  to  expedite  re- 
turn to  community  living  from  ir.stltutional 
care  when  discharge  Is  medically  recom- 
mended; 

(M)  home  management  and  other  func- 
tional educational  services,  Including  formal 
or  Informal  Instruction  and  training  In  man- 
agement of  household  budgets,  maintenance 
and  care  of  the  home,  preparation  of  food, 
nutrition,  consumer  education,  child  rear- 
ing, and  health  maintenance; 

(N)  Housing  Improvement  services,  in- 
cluding helping  individuals  to  obtain  or  re- 
tain adequate  housing  and  minor  repairs 
necessary  for  personal  protection: 

(Oi  a  full  range  of  legal  services,  at  the 
option  of  the  State,  for  pyersons  desiring  as- 
sistance with  legal  problems.  Including  serv- 
ices to  establish  paternity  and  child  support 
and  services  related  to  adoption; 

(P)  transportation  services  necessary  to 
travel  to  and  from  community  faculties  or 
resources  for  receipts  of  services; 

(Q)  educational  and  training  services  for 
adult  family  members  and  services  to  a&slst 
children  to  obtain  education  and  irali.iug 
to  their  fullest  capacities,  where  there  are 
needs  not  met  by  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram; and  vocational  rehabilitation  service* 
as  defined  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  when  provided  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  agency  administering 
the  vocational  rehabllltaUon  program; 

(R)  employment  services  to  enable  Indi- 
viduals to  secure  paid  employment  or  train- 
ing leading  to  such  employment,  including 
vocational,  educational,  social,  and  psycho- 
logical diagnostic  assessments  to  determine 
potential  for  Job  training  or  employment  and 
other  services  tbat  will  assist  in  the  indi- 
vidual's plan  for  achieving  full  or  partial 
self-support,  where  liiere  are  needs  not  met 
by  the  work  incentive  program; 

(SI  information,  referral,  followup  and 
determination  of  eligibility  and  the  need  for 
services,  without  regard  to  individual  eligi- 
bility criteria; 

(T)  special  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, or  special  adaptations  of  generic 
services,  directed  toward  alleviating  a  de- 
velopmental handicap  or  toward  the  social, 
personal,  or  economic  habUltatlon  of  an  indl- 
viduiJ  of  subaverage  Intellectual  functioning 
associated  with  Impairment  of  adaptive  be- 
havior as  defined  and  determined  by  the 
State  agency,  with  such  services  including 
but  not  limited  to  i>ersorLal  care,  day  care, 
training,  sheltered  employment,  recreation, 
counseling  of  the  retarded  lndlvidx;al  and  his 
family,  protective  and  other  social  and  soclo- 
legal  services,  information  and  referral  fol- 
low along  services,  transportation  necessary 
to  deliver  such  services,  dlagnoetic  and  evalu- 
ation services,  and  similar  special  services  for 
other  Individuals  requiring  such  services  be- 
cause of  developmental  dlsabUlty: 

(U>  special  services  for  the  blind  to  alle- 
viate the  handicapping  effects  of  blindness 
through  training  In  mobility,  personal  care, 
home     management,     and     communication 
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sklUs:  sp«cl&I  Aids  axul  &pppll&nc«a:  and  sp«- 
clai  counaellng  for  o&rvtakera  of  blind  cbil- 
drea  &nd  adults; 

t  V)  services  for  lUcobollsm  and  drug  addlc- 
tiou  for  an  Indlvldu&l  who  Ls  becoming  de- 
p«nd0Qt  on  or  is  addicted  to  alcobol  or  other 
drugs  aa  determined  by  the  stand&rds  set 
by  the  State  agency  designated  by  the  State 
under  the  Comprehensive  Alcobol  Aisuae  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1070  and  the  Orug  Abuse 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1973.  If  such  services 
are  needed  els  part  of  a  program  for  preven- 
tion or  treatment  of  addiction  or  the  condi- 
tions arising  from  misuse  of  alcobol  or  other 
drugs.  Including  but  not  limited  to  social 
and  rehabilitative  services  for  resident  pa- 
tients receiving  services  in  a  supportive  en- 
vtronment  (sucb  as  a  halfway  hotise.  hostel, 
or  foster  borne)  and  including  medical  serv- 
ices (such  as  psychiatric  services)  Incidental 
to  the  provision  of  a  social  service; 

(W)  special  services  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed  as  de&ned  by  the  State; 

(X>  special  services  for  the  physically  han- 
dicapped as  defined  by  the  State:  and 

(Y)  any  other  service*  which  the  State 
finds  appropriate  for  meeting  the  goals  of 
self-support,  family  care  or  self-care,  com- 
munity  baaed   care,   or   Institutional   cars, 

Mr.  MONDALK  Mr  President,  second, 
the  bill  contains  our  provision  designed 
to  assure  that  In  the  future  social  serv- 


ices funds  will  be  used  to  finance  new 
activities,  rather  than  simply  to  replace 
State  funding  of  existing  prograuns. 

Third,  the  committee  bill  contains  our 
provision  protecting  the  right  of  States 
to  use  privately  contributed  funds  as 
part  of  their  matching  share — so  long 
as  funds  are  donated  on  an  unrestricted 
basis.  Contributions  may  be  earmarked 
for  a  particular  service  in  a  named  com- 
munity, and  States  will  be  free  to  con- 
tract for  services  with  agencies  which 
have  donated  funds.  However,  private 
groups  cannot  condition  contributions 
on  the  issuance  of  a  contract.  The  State 
must  remain  free  to  provide  the  service 
directly  or  to  contract  with  another  pri- 
vate agency. 

Finally,  the  States  would  be  free  to 
define  eligibility  for  services,  to  fulfill 
the  broad  Federal  goals  outlined  above. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  has 
reached  a  livable  compromise  between 
those  of  us  who  wish  essentially  to  pre- 
serve the  social  services  program  as  It 
has  developed  over  the  years  and  those 
who  wish  to  convert  the  program  into 
unrestrlctive  revenue  sharing,  with  no 
guidelines  for  provision  of  services,  no 


prohibition  against  refinancing  of  exist- 
ing programs,  and  no  provision  for  par- 
ticipation of  privately  donated  funds. 

I  deeply  regret  the  need  to  impose  a 
$19  billion  ceiling  on  social  services  ex- 
penditures for  the  current  fiscal  year,  as 
the  committee  bill  does.  This  is  the 
amount  contamed  in  the  President's 
budget,  although  current  spending  in  the 
face  of  their  restrictive  regulations  has 
been  reduced  to  the  annual  level  of  |1  2 
billion. 

This  temporary.  1-year  celling  is  de- 
signed in  such  a  way  that  no  State  will 
be  required  to  reduce  the  level  of  serv- 
ices which  it  Is  now  provided,  and  the 
great  majority  of  States  will  be  allowed 
to  e.\pand  services  during  the  current 
year.  And  for  the  fl.scal  year  beginning 
next  July  1.  the  full  $2.5  billion  celling 
adopted  by  the  Congress  last  fall  will  be 
In  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
of  State-by-state  allocations  under  the 
committee  bill  may  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


RTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FTOERAL  SOCIAL  SERVICES  FUNDS  UNDER  COMMITTEE  BIIU  BASED  ON  MEW  ADJUSTED  ESTIMATES  OF  STATE  EXPENDITURES  IN  FIRST  OOARTER 

OF  FISCAL  YEAR  197* 


Slats 


Estimatad 

fundini  lor 

fiscal  year 

1973 


Fiscal  rear 

1974  funding 

to  continue 

cunent 

funding 

level  < 


Allocation 

of  fundi 

■  bove 

eurr  am 

level  (up 
to  J1.9 
biilwn) 


Total 

Rscal  year 

1974  funding 

available 

under  biO 


Fundint 

available  in 

fiv:al  year 

1975 


TottI a.  SO.  219 

Alabama 16  ?79 

Alaska 5  895 

Anrona 3.182 

Arkansas 7  236 

Californis 211  5»4 

Cotofado 21880 

Connaaieut. 21067 

Delaware 9.297 

District  of  C«iuinb<a 8.320 

Florida  42,025 

Geofpa 48  (88 

Ha«(a.i 2.321 

Idako 4,703 

lllinou 131,371 

Indiana 7  230 

Iowa  12  674 

Kansas 6  902 

Kantuchy „ 25. 7?2 

Louiiuna 20  738 

Main*   8.672 

MaryUnd 26,897 

MassachuMtts 16.963 

Mictips. 55  J4l 

Missteiw*."""""""';  ii;s4i 


tl,S98.096  '•»)1.90«<n.9a0.000  s2.soaooo 


19  980 
3  637 
3.400 
7  488 

221  733 
25.200 
27,795 

6  7«3 
8.976 

62.  033 

a  000 

7.564 

6,000 

68  904 

7  283 
14  700 

7.200 
28.032 
25  812 

7.500 
45  872 
21.432 
75.000 
32,000 

9,000 


5,032 
2,258 
2,788 
2  835 

24  OOO 

3,098 

4,418 

2,514 

4 

1',  405 
6.766 
1,160 
1.  0S4 

16.128 
7.584 
4,133 
3,237 
4,729 
5.332 
1,475 
2,823 
8,295 

I),  019 
5.585 
3.244 


25.012 

5  895 

6.188 

10,323 

245,  733 

28,298 

32.213 

9,297 

8  980 

72  439 

54,766 

8,724 

7,084 

85,032 

14  867 

18  833 

10, 437 

30.761 

31,  lU 

8,975 

48,695 

29.727 

88,019 

37,585 

12,244 


42,140 

3  901 

23,  351 

23,747 

245  733 

28.298 

37.002 

S.7t3 

8.980 

87.150 

56,667 

9,712 

9,076 

135  076 

63  522 

34,612 

27,109 

39,607 

44.661 

12  354 

««  695 

69,477 

109,036 

46,774 

27,169 


Stats 


Estimatsd 

funding  for 

focal  year 

1973 


Fiscal  year 

1974  funding 

to  continue 

current 

funding 


Misjosri^ J15,069  118  000 

•«osti»s „ 3,731  4  860 

Nsferaka 9.959  10.244 

Nevada 1751  1.980 

New  Msmpshira 4,048  6,589 

NawlsrMy 38.482  40,696 

NewMeiieo 6.718  9  856 

NswVor* 220.497  220,497 

North  Carolina 20.317  30,293 

North  OakotJ 3  998  4  495 

Ohio 41.653  48.000 

OkUhoma 24,806  28  216 

O'ton 26.196  26,196 

Ptnnsytyinia  87,931  84  804 

Rboda  Island 9,418  9  212 

SouUi  Carolina 9  752  13  520 

South  Dakota 2,469  2^340 

Tsnnsssss 24,956  20,000 

Teiat 99,087  90,544 

UUh 5,479  5  400 

Varinont 3.172  4,500 

Virrnu - 20,212  24.310 

Wtthingtoa 48,672  35,168 

Watt  Vlrflsii 8,171  13,520 

WtsBoosIs S4, 266  54,266 

*yo<nin| 714  1.266 


Altocatmn 

of  funds 

above 

Total 

current 

fiscal  year 

Funding 

level  (up 
to  $1.9 

1974  funding 

available  in 

ivailatle 

fiscal  year 
1975 

biMion) 

sndOTbtN 

K.813 

J24.  813 

J57.063 

1.031 

5,891 

8  632 

2,186 

12,430 

18,309 

755 

2,735 

6.  327 

1,105 

7,694 

9  256 

10,561 

51,  257 

88,446 

1,527 

11,383 

12,786 

0 

220, 497 

220,  497 

7,423 

37,  716 

62,598 

906 

5,401 

7,588 

15  458 

63,458 

129,458 

3,407 

31,623 

31,623 

0 

26,196 

26.196 

17.095 

101,899 

143.180 

l,3>7 

10,599 

11,622 

3,820 

17.340 

31,995 

974 

3.314 

8,152 

5,^8 

25.778 

48,395 

16.688 

107,  242 

139.855 

1.614 

7,014 

13.518 

662 

5,162 

5.547 

6.829 

31,139 

57, 195 

13.  271 

48,439 

41,336 

2.553 

16,073 

21,382 

0 

54,266 

54,266 

495 

1.761 

4,142 

TSSLi^*jZt^ 000 Clo8ilt!ISr£'id"on  hT^^^^JJ^'L*::^"^       , *  "^'"'•*  ••^'^  W.W».m  (not  .hown  a,  .llocat^l)  available  to  States  which  have  alrudy 
1  fcrma?  qu,X  ^•^■'*^-^  '""•"•  ^"^  "'  "^*  '<"'«<«'  eitimalw  0?      planned  an  eipansion  of  their  sarvlca  prortn's  In  fiscal  year  1974  and  for  funding  of  high  priority 


>4 
State's 
Stataaviranpxwv-p- ui«i  4u«ri^  programs. 

•  Alkacalion  on  population  basis.  Includes  amounts  (not  etcaeding  amounts  available  for  the 
1st  ouarter  of  fiscal  1973  under  sac.  403  o»  Publ«  Law  92-603)  necessary  to  mamuin  Stales  at         Source:  Praparsd 
fiscal  year  1973  funding  level   Alaska.  $1,994,000.  Oslawars.  $2.Sl4,000:  and  Washington  $aj3(.-      *•!'«'•. 


on  malerisi  submlttsd  by  the  Dapsrtmsnt  of  Hsslth,  Education,  ind 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  It 
shouid  not  bt  necessary  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  this  fiscal  year  by  $600  million 
beneath  the  $2.5  billion  level  which 
Congress  and  the  President  promised  last 
fsJL  But  the  need  to  reverse  the  ad- 
ministration's regulations  Is  critical,  emd 
the  $19  billion  celling  should  remove  the 
slightest  excuse  for  Pre:ildentlal  veto. 

One  major  difference  remains.  Unlike 
the  coalition  bill  which  I  Introduced. 
the  committee  amendment  falls  to  pro- 
vide standards  for  federally  funded  day 
care. 


I  have  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time  in  the  last  several  years  working  In 
the  area  of  day  care  and  child  develop- 
ment, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Children  and  Youth  and  as  chief 
sponsor  of  the  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment and  family  services  legisla- 
tion which  has  passed  the  Senate  In  each 
of  the  last  2  years. 

During  this  time  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  talk  with  experts,  with  parents,  day 
care  administrators,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  people  Interested  In  and  Involved  In 
thl*  field.  I  have  visited  a  wide  variety  of 


preschool  programs  including  part-day 
Headstart  programs  and  full-day  day 
care  programs.  ThLs  work  has  convinced 
me  of  the  positive  contribution  that 
quality  day  care — with  parental  partici- 
pation, adequate  stalflng.  and  a  concern 
for  the  health  and  education  of  the  chil- 
dren involved — can  miUce  to  children  and 
their  families.  It  has  also  convinced  me 
that  the  children  can  suffer  severe  and 
sometimes  permanent  damage  if  the  day 
care  they  participate  in  is  understaffed 
and  otherwise  inadequate. 
Day  care.  In  short,  can  be  either  bene- 
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flcial  or  destructive.  Some  care  is  not 
always  better  than  no  care  at  all.  Indeed, 
some  low  quality  day  care  is  dowTirighl 
harmful. 

The  single  best  protection  we  have 
against  substandard  day  care  is  the 
existence  and  enforcement  of  decent 
standards.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  assure  that  Federal  funds  are  not 
used  to  encourage  or  support  programs 
that  harm  children. 

And  therefore  I  am  today  introducing 
an  amendment,  on  behalf  of  mj'self. 
Senator  Buckley,  Senator  Javits,  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFF,  Senator  Cranston,  Sen- 
ator Cook,  Senator  Hollings.  Senator 
Stafford,  and  Senator  Packwood  to  re- 
store the  standards  under  which  these 
programs  have  operated  for  the  past  5 
years. 

Under  this  amendment,  in-home  care 
would  continue  to  be  subject  to  State 
established  standards  which  are  consis- 
tent with  the  recommendations  of  na- 
tional standards -setting  organizations. 
And  day-care  centers  would  continue  to 
be  required  to  receive  State  licensing,  or 
to  meet  the  standards  for  such  licens- 
ing, and  to  comply  with  the  Federal  In- 
teragency Day  Care  Requirements  of 
1968. 

The  Congress  must  continue,  as  It  has 
In  the  past,  to  insist  that  federally  sup- 
ported day  care  programs  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  children  and 
families  involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  social  services  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  legislation — 
which  have  faced  such  persistent  and 
energetic  opposition  from  this  adminis- 
tration— would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  hard  work  and  continuing 
commitment  of  the  Nation's  Governors 
and  local  ofBclals,  and  of  a  broad  coali- 
tion of  public  service  organizations, 

I  would  like  to  express  my  special  ap- 
preciation for  the  leadership  shown  by 
Gov,  Dan  Evans  of  Washington,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence; Gov.  Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas; 
and  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter  of  Georgia,  for 
their  work  in  organizing  the  Governors' 
contribution.  And  I  wish  also  to  express 
my  thanks  to  Allen  Jensen  of  the  staff 
of  the  Governors  Conference  for  all  of 
his  work. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  sponsors  of  S.  2528.  the  Social 
Services  Amendments  of  1973,  and  a  list 
of  organizations  supporting  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  plmted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CospoNSORS  or  8,  2528.  the  Sociai.  Sesvicis 
AMXiroicxirrs  or  1973 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  B4iyb,  Mr.  Burdlck.  Mr. 
Case.  Mr,  ChUea.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Hathaiiray,  Mr.  Huddleeton.  Mr, 
Hughes.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Mathlas.  Mr.  McOce. 

Mr.  Mclntyre.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  Mom.  Mr.  MiisKle,  Mr  Nelson,  Mr,  Pell, 
Mr.  Peix:y.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr  Rlblcoff,  Mr, 
Roth.  Mr,  Schwelkar,  Mr.  Hugh  Soott,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Txinney  and  Mr, 
WlUlAms. 

OKOAIflZATIONS  SrPPORTlNO  8.   2318,  THX  BOCIAI. 

■nvTCKa  AMENDMKiTra  or  ists 

Natlon&l  Oovemor*  Conference.  Southern 
Oo?ernora,    APT^-CIO,    National    Council    of 


state  Public  Welfare  Administrators,  Child 
Weilaxe  League  oi  America.  Council  on  Soclal 
Work  E;ducatlon,  League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Cauncii  of  Conaxnunlty  Mental 
Health  Centers,  National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children 

.National  Aasoclatlo:,  of  Coiintlee,  National 
Association  of  Soclal  Workers,  United  Auto 
Workers,  Cnlted  Methodist  Church  and 
United  Methodist  Church  Women's  Division, 
Washington  Research  Project  Action  Coun- 
cil, American  Parents  Ci^mmlttee  and  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  542  at,  modified 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  lepLslative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  swift  approval 
to  H.R.  3153.  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1973  which  would  provide  an 
11 -percent  increase  in  social  security- 
benefits,  and  make  improvements  in  sup- 
plemental security  Income  payments  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

The  5.9  percent  social  security  increase 
originally  scheduled  for  July  1974,  would 
have  been  too  little,  too  late.  That  i?  why 
I  support  H.R.  3153  to  raise  the  mcrease 
to  11  percent.  This  increase  would  occur 
in  two  steps.  The  first  step  would  be  a 
7-percent  benefit  increase  effective  the 
month  of  enactment.  This  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  increase,  starting  June 
1974,  to  bring  the  benefits  up  to  11  per- 
cent above  the  present  level  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  Senate  act  soon  to  pro- 
tect our  senior  citizens  from  the  ravages 
of  Inflation. 

No  group  of  Americans  has  been  hit 
harder  by  skj-rocketing  consumer  prices 
than  our  senior  citizens.  Forced  to  live 
on  fixed  incomes,  they  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  timely  automatic  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  to  help  stem  the  tide  The 
11-percent  increase  we  consider  today  is 
the  ver>'  least  we  c^n  do  to  reflect  the 
unusual  economic  hardships  lmp>osed 
upon  older  Americans. 

While  on  the  subject  of  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  I  believe  the 
Senate  must  soon  turn  its  attention  to 
making  this  mechanism  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  social  security  recipients. 
Rather  than  continual  stopgap  meas- 
ures to  help  the  aged  catch  up  to  infla- 
tion, we  sliould  accelerate  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  procedure  so  that  it  helps 
our  senior  citizens  keep  even  with  or 
ahead  of  inflation. 

The  proposal  we  consider  today  would 
increase  average  monthly  social  security 
benefits  from  $166  to  $186  for  retired 
workers;  from  $276  to  $310  for  aged 
couples;  and  from  $157  to  $177  for  elderly 
widows. 

Although  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's own  actuarial  tables  show  a 
surplus  In  the  trust  fund  suflBclent  to 
cover  the  proposed  Increase,  the  increase 
In  the  tax  base  proposed  by  the  Finance 
Committee  Is  certainly  a  fiscally  respon- 


sible action.  It  would  not  affect  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  Nation's  covered  em- 
ployees whose  income  is  already  under 
the  present  taxable  wage  base 

Mr.  President,  I  must  note  at  this  time 
that  I  was  disappointed  when  the  con- 
tents of  S.  2528  were  struck  from  HJl. 
3153  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
For  q'jite  some  time,  I  have  been  gravely 
concerned  with  the  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation entirely  of  many  social  service 
programs,  particularly  those  designed  to 
.serve  our  senior  citizens.  For  this  reason, 
I  cosponsored  S  2528  which  would  have 
required  the  Secretarj-  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  WeL'are  to  give  the  States  max- 
imum freedom  to  determine  eligibility  for 
services  and  the  way  in  which  the  pro- 
grams would  be  operated  I  was  pleased 
when  S  2528  was  Uiitiallv  i:.corporated 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3153  bv  the 
committee.  This  legislation  included  spe- 
cific authority  to  permit  the  delegation 
of  ehgibility  determinations  to  other 
agencies  in  the  case  of  purchased  serv- 
ices. Services  for  the  blind  and  aged  were 
defined  in  the  bill  as  specifically  allow- 
able, and  it  required  other  services  re- 
quested by  a  State  be  allowed  urJess 
HEW  found  them  inconsistent  v»lth  the 
purpose  of  the  services  program.  FlnalLv, 
this  legislation  authorized  use  of  pnvate 
donated  funds,  includmg  "in-kind  con- 
tributions," as  the  States  share  of 
matching  funds  for  social  services  The 
bill  currently  before  the  Seriate  is  sim- 
ilar and  generally  consL=!tent  with  the 
provisions  of  S.  2528.  .^though  I  would 
have  preferred  the  language  contained 
in  S  2528.  I,  nevertheless,  support  the 
pending  bill. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  p  153  of  the  bill,  insert  tb« 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  193.  (a)  Section  226(c)(1)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strltinp  out 
"and  post-hospital  home  health  services"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  the.'eof  "poet-hoepltal  home 
health  services,  and  eligible  drugs". 

(bi  Section  1811  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  eligible  drugs"  after  '1«- 
lat«d  post -hospital  services" 

(c)  Section  1812(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"i4)  eligible  trag^" 

idi  Section  1813 la)  of  such  Act  la  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  parjigraph; 

"(4  1  The  reasonable  allowance,  as  defined 
In  section  1823,  for  eligible  drugs  furnished 
an  Individual  pursuant  to  any  one  prescrip- 
tion (or  each  renewal  thereof)  and  purchased 
by  such  Individual  at  any  one  time  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable 
prescription  copavment  obligation  which 
shall  be  91." 

(e)(1)  Section  1814(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   1 6 ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  and";  and  (C)  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (7)  the  foMcwlng  new  p)*ragraph: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  drugs  or  bioioglo*la 
furnished  pursuant  to  and  requiring  i  except 
for  Insulin)   a  physican  s  prescription,  such 
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drugs  or  blologlc&ls  Ar«  eligible  drugs  as  de- 
Qn«cl  in  section  IMl(t)  and  tht  pArUclpfttlng 
pn&rmacy  (■«  doOned  tn  aectlon  IMMdd)) 
ba3  such  preacrlpUon  In  tta  poaeeaalon.  or 
some  other  record  (In  the  CAse  at  tnrulin) 
that   15  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary." 

(2)  Section  1814(b)  of  such  Act  la  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  Inaertlng  "(I)"  after  "(b)", 

(B)  by  redealgnatlng  paragraph*  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B>  respec- 
tively. 

( C )  by  redesignating  In  suparagrapb  ( A ) . 
as  redesignated,  clauses  (A|  and  (B)  as 
clauses  ( 1 1  and  ( 11) : 

^D)  by  inserting  "(other  than  a  pharm- 
acy)" Immediately  after  "provider  of  aerv- 
ices",  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"\2)  The  amount  paid  to  any  participating 
pharmacy  which  is  a  provider  of  services  with 
respect  to  eligible  drugs  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  part  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1813.  be  the 
reasonable  allowance  (as  defined  In  section 
1833)  with  respect  to  such  drugs." 

if)    Section   1814  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 
"LiMrraiTON  on  patmekt  roa  kuciblk  dbtjgs 

"(J)  Payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  eligible  drugs  only  when  such  drugs 
are  dispensed  by  a  participating  pharmacy, 
except  that  payment  under  this  part  may 
be  made  for  eligible  drugs  dispensed  by  a 
physician  where  the  Secretary  determines. 
Ln  accordance  with  regulations,  that  such 
eligible  drugs  were  required  in  an  emergency 
or  that  there  waa  no  participating  pharmacy 
available  in  the  community,  In  which  case 
the  physician  (under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
participating  pharmacy  for  purpoees  of  this 
part  with  respect  to  the  dispensing  of  such 
eligible  drugs." 

ig)  Part  A  of  title  XVTII  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  after  section 
1819  the  following  new  sections: 

"UKDICAaC  POSMCIJUIT  COMMTTTEC 

Sec.  1830.  (a)il)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Medicare  Formu- 
lary Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Committee'),  a  majority  of  whose  mem- 
bers shall  be  physicians  and  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs 
and  of  four  individuals  (not  otherwise  In  the 
employ  of  the  Federal  Government)  who 
do  not  have  a  direct  or  indirect  financial 
Interest  In  the  comp>06ltlon  of  the  Formu- 
lary established  under  this  section  and  who 
are  of  recognized  profe.sslonal  standing  and 
distinction  m  the  fields  of  medicine,  phar- 
macology, or  pharmacy,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
elected  annually  from  the  appointed  mem- 
bers thereof,  by  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

"(2)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  bis  predecessor 
wsks  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  except  that  the 
terms  of  ol&ct  of  the  members  first  talking 
office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  first  five  years.  A  member 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  contlnuoiuly 
for  more  than  two  terms 

"(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Comjnlttee.  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 


(but  not  In  excess  of  the  dally  rate  paid  un- 
der OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code). 
Including  travelttme.  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
busmeas  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  intermittently. 

■(c)  (1)  The  Committee  is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  engage  or 
contract  for  such  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  such  secretarial,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  assistance  as  the  Formulary 
Committee  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  such  office  space,  materials,  and 
equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

"liUCDICAaX    rOBMTTLAaT 

"Sbc.  1821.  (a)(1)  The  Committee  shall 
compile,  publish,  and  make  available  a  Medi- 
care Formulary  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Formulary') . 

"(2)  Tb«  Committee  shall  periodically  re- 
vise the  Formulary  and  the  listing  of  drugs 
so  as  to  maintain  currency  In  the  contents 
thereof. 

"(b)(1)  The  Formulary  shall  contain  an 
alphabetically  arranged  listing,  by  estab- 
lished name,  of  those  drug  entitles  within 
the  followmg  therapeutic  categories: 

"Adrenocortioolds 

"Antl-anglnals 

"Antl-arrhythmJcs 

"Antt-co€igulant8 

"Anti-convulaants  (excluding  pbenobar- 
bital) 

"Antl-hypertenslves 

' '  Antl  -  neop  1  ast  Ics 

"Antl-Parklnsonlsm  agents 

"Antl -rheumatics 

"Bronchodllators 

"Cardiotonics 

"ChoUnesterase  Inhibitors 

"Diuretics 

"Gout  suppressants 

"Hypoglycemics 

"Miotics 

"Thyroid  hormones 

"Tu  be  rcul  cwta  t  Ics 
which  the  Committee  decides  are  necessary 
(or  LndlYlduals  using  such  drugs.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  exclude  from  the  Formulary 
any  drug  entitles  (or  dosage  forms  and 
strengths  thereof)  which  the  Committee  de- 
cides are  not  necessary  for  proper  patient 
care,  taking  Into  account  other  drugs  entitles 
(or  dosage  forms  and  strengths  thereof) 
which   are   Included    in    the   Formulary. 

"(2)  Such  listing  shall  Include  the  specific 
dosaige  forms  and  strengths  of  each  drug 
entity  i  included  In  the  Formulary  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  ( 1 )  )  which  the 
Committee  decides  are  necessary  for  Indi- 
viduals using  such  drugs 

"(3)  Such  listing  shall  Include  the  prices 
at  which  the  products  (In  the  same  dosage 
form  and  strength)  of  such  drugs  entitles 
are  generally  sold  by  the  suppliers  thereof 
and  the  limit  applicable  to  such  prices  under 
section  1823(b)(1)  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining  the    reasonable    allowance 

"(4)  The  Committee  may  also  include  in 
the  Formulary,  either  as  a  separate  part  (or 
parts)  thereof  or  as  a  supplement  (or  sup- 
plements) thereto,  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing Information : 

"(A)  A  supplemental  list  or  llats.  ar- 
ranged by  diagnostic,  prophylactic,  thera- 
peutic, or  other  classifications  of  the  drug 
entitles  (and  dosage  forms  and  strengths 
thereof)  Included  In  the  listing  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1) . 

••(B)  The  proprietary  names  under  which 
producU  of  a  drug  entity  listed  In  the 
Formulary   by  esUbllsbed   name    (and  dos- 


age   form    and    strength )    are   sold    and    the 
i:^ames  of  each  supplier  thereof 

"(C)  Any  other  Information  with  respect 
to  eligible  drug  entitles  which  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  would  be  useful  in 
CArrylng  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)  In  considering  whether  a  particular 
drug  entity  (or  strength  or  dosage  form 
thereof  I  shall  be  included  in  or  excluded 
from  the  Formulary,  the  CkMmnlttee  la  au- 
thorized to  obtain  (upon  request  therefor) 
any  record  pertaining  to  the  characteristics 
of  such  drug  entity  which  Is  available  to 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  request  suppliers  or  manufacturers  of 
drugs  and  other  knowledgeable  persons  or 
organizations  to  make  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee Information  relating  too  such  drug. 
If  any  such  record  or  Information  (or  any 
Information  contained  In  such  record)  Is 
of  a  confidential  nature,  the  Committee 
shall  respect  the  confidentiality  of  such  rec- 
ord or  Information  and  shall  limit  its  usage 
thereof  to  the  proper  exercise  of  its  authority. 

"(d)(1)  The  Committee  shall  establish 
such  procedures  as  It  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary In  Its  evaluation  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  Inclusion  In  or  exclusion  from 
the  Formulary,  of  any  drug  entity  (or  doeage 
form  or  strength  thereof).  For  purposes  of 
Inclusion  in  or  exclusion  from  the  Formu- 
lary the  principal  factors  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Committee  shall  be : 

"(A)  the  factor  of  clinical  equivalence  in 
the  case  of  the  same  doeage  forms  In  the 
same  strengths  of  the  same  drug  entity,  and 

"(B)  the  factor  of  relative  therapeutic 
value  tn  the  case  of  similar  or  dissimilar 
drug  entitles  In  the  same  therapeutic 
category. 

"(2)  The  Committee,  prior  to  making  a 
final  decision  to  remove  from  listing  In  the 
Formulary  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage  forms 
or  strengths  thereof)  which  Is  Included 
therein,  shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  a  formal  or  Informal  hearing  on  the 
matter  to  any  person  engaged  In  manufac- 
turing, preparing,  compounding,  or  proc- 
essing such  drug  entity  who  shows  reason- 
able ground  for  such  a  hearing 

"(3)  Any  person  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
tui*.  preparation,  compounding,  or  proc- 
essing of  any  drug  entity  (or  doeage  forms 
or  strengths  thereof)  not  Included  In  the 
Formulary  which  such  person  believes  to 
pKisaess  the  requisite  qualities  to  entitle  such 
drug  to  be  Included  In  the  Formulary  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  may  petition  for 
Inclusion  of  such  drug  entity  and,  If  such 
petition  Is  denied  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee, shall  upon  request  therefor,  show- 
ing reasonable  grounds  for  a  hearlixg.  be 
afforded  a  formal  or  Informal  hearing  on 
the  matter  In  accordance  with  rules  and 
procedures  established  by  such  Committee. 

"LIMTTATIONS    ON    WCSICAXZ    PATMXIfT    FO« 
CKABOKS    or    PKOVIDESS    OP    BIKVTCKS 

"Sxc.  1822.  (a)  Any  provider  of  services  as 
defined  In  section  1861  (u),  whose  services 
are  otherwise  reimbursable,  under  any  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  In  which  there  Is  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  on  the  basis  of 
'reasonable  cost',  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
professional  fee  or  dispensing  charge  or  rea- 
sonable billing  allowance  as  determined 
pursuant  to  this  part. 

"(b)  A  fee,  charge,  or  billing  allowance 
shall  not  be  payable  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  drug  entity  that  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations)  Is 
furnished  as  an  incident  to  a  physician's 
professional  service,  and  Is  of  a  kind  com- 
moaly  furnished  in  physicians'  offices  and 
commonly  either  rendered  without  charge  or 
Included  In  the  physicians'  bills. 

"RTASOMABl-S     ALLOWANCE     POR     ELIGIBLC     DRUGS 

"Sec.  1823.  (a)  For  purpoees  of  this  part, 
the  term  'reasonable  allowance'  when  used 
in  reference  to  an  eligible  drug    las  defined 
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In  subsection  (b)  ot  this  section)  means  the 
following: 

"(1)  When  used  with  respect  to  a  pre- 
scription legend  drug  entity.  In  a  given  doeage 
form  and  strength,  such  term  means  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  customary 
charge  at  which  the  participating  pharmacy 
sells  or  offers  such  drug  entity.  In  a  given 
dosage  form  and  strength,  to  the  general 
public,  or 

"(B)  the  price  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  plus  the  professional  fee  or  dis- 
pensing charges  determined  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)   of  this  section. 

"(2)  When  used  with  respect  to  Insulin 
such  term  means  the  charge  not  In  excesB 
of  the  reasonable  customary  price  at  which 
the  participating  pharmacy  offers  or  sells  the 
product  to  the  general  public,  plus  a  rea- 
sonable billing  allowance. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  establishing  the 
reasonable  allowance  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  the  price  shall  be  (A)  In  the 
case  of  a  drug  entity  (In  any  given  dosage 
form  and  strength)  available  from  and  sold 
by  only  one  supplier,  the  price  at  which  such 
drug  entity  Is  generally  sold  (to  eet&bllsb- 
ments  dispensing  drugs),  and  (B)  in  any 
case  in  which  a  drug  entity  (In  any  given 
dosage  form  and  strength)  Is  available  and 
sold  by  more  than  one  supplier,  only  each 
of  the  lower  prices  at  which  the  products 
of  such  drug  entity  are  generally  sold  (and 
such  lower  prices  shall  consist  of  only  thoee 
prices  of  dlSerent  suppliers  sufficient  to  as- 
sure actual  and  adequate  availability  of  the 
drug  entity.  In  a  given  dosage  form  and 
strength,  at  such  prices  In  a  region). 

"(2)  If  a  particular  drug  entity  (In  a  given 
dosage  form  and  strength )  In  the  Formulary 
Is  available  from  more  than  one  supplier,  and 
the  product  of  such  drug  entity  as  available 
from  one  supplier  possesses  demonstrated 
distinct  therapeutic  advantages  over  other 
products  of  such  drug  entity  as  determined 
by  the  Committee  on  the  basis  of  Its  scien- 
tific and  professional  appraisal  of  Informa- 
tion available  to  It,  Including  Information 
and  other  evidence  furnished  to  It  by  the 
supplier  of  such  drug  entity,  then  the  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  such  supplier's  drug 
product  shall  be  based  upon  the  price  at 
which  It  Is  generally  sold  to  establishments 
dlspenlng  drugs. 

"(3)  If  the  prescrlber,  in  his  handwritten 
order,  has  specifically  designated  a  particular 
product  of  a  drug  entity  (and  dosage  form 
and  strength)  Included  In  the  Formulary  by 
Its  established  name  together  with  the  name 
of  the  supplier  of  the  final  dosage  form 
thereof,  the  reasonable  allowance  for  such 
drug  product  shall  be  based  upon  the  price  at 
which  It  Is  generally  sold  to  establishments 
dispensing  drugs. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
reasonable  allowance  ( In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)),  a  participating  pharmacy 
shall,  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  file  with  the  Secretary,  at  such 
times  as  he  shall  specify,  a  statement  of  Its 
professional  fee  or  other  dispensing  charges. 

"(2)  A  participating  pharmacy,  which  has 
agreed  with  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
vider of  services  under  this  part,  shall,  except 
for  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  be  reimbursed.  In 
addition  to  any  price  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tlon  (b),  the  amount  of  the  fee  or  charges 
filed  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  except  that  no  fee  or 
charges  shall  exceed  the  highest  fee  or 
charges  filed  by  76  per  centum  of  participat- 
ing pharmacies  (with  such  pharmacies  clas- 
sified on  the  basis  of  (A)  lesser  dollar  volume 
of  prescriptions  and  (B)  all  others)  In  a  cen- 
sus region  which  were  customarily  charged 
to  the  general  public  as  of  June  1,  1972  Such 
prevailing  professional  fees  or  dispensing 
charges  may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  in 
eiccordance  with  criteria  and  types  of  data 


comparable  to  those  applicable  to  recogni- 
tion of  increases  in  reasonable  charges  for 
services  under  section  1842 

"(3)  A  participating  pharmacy  shall  agree 
to  certify  that,  whenever  such  pharmacy  Is 
required  to  submit  Its  usual  professional  fee 
or  dispensing  charge  for  a  prescription,  such 
charge  does  not  exceed  its  customary  charge." 

(h)  Section  1881  (t)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  ",  or  as  are  approved  by 
the  Formulary  Committee"  and  after  "for  use 
In  such  hospital":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  term  'eligible 
drug'  means  a  drug  or  biological  which  (A) 
can  be  self-admlnlstered,  (B)  requires  a 
physician's  prescription  (except  for  insuUn  i , 
(C)  is  prescribed  when  the  Individual  re- 
quiring such  drug  Is  not  an  Inpatient  In  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  facility,  during  a 
period  of  covered  care,  (D)  Is  Included  by 
strength  and  dosage  forms  among  the  drugs 
and  blologlcals  approved  by  the  Formulary 
Committee,  (E)  Is  dispensed  (except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  1814(J)),  by  a  pharmacist 
from  a  participating  pharmacy,  and  (P)  Is 
dispensed  In  quantities  consistent  with 
proper  medical  practices  and  reasonable  pro- 
fessional discretion." 

(1)  Section  1861  (u)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  home  health 
agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "home 
iiealth  agency,  pharmacy,". 

(J)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Participating  Pharmacy 

"(aa)    The  term  'participating  pharmacy" 

means  a  pharmacy,  or  other  eetabllshment 

( including  the  outpatient  department  of  a 

hospital)   providing  pharmaceutical  senlces, 

( 1 )  which  Is  licensed  &&  such  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  (where  such  Stat«  requires  such 
licensure)  or  which  la  otherwise  iawfuUy 
providing  pharmaceutical  services  in  which 
such  drugs  Is  provided  or  otherwise  dispensed 
In  accordance  with  this  title,  (2)  which  has 
agreed  with  the  Secretary  to  act  as  a  pro- 
vider of  services  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  and  which  com- 
piles with  such  other  requirements  as  may 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  in  regula- 
tions to  assure  the  proper,  economical,  and 
efficient  administration  of  this  title,  (3) 
which  has  agreed  to  submit,  at  such  fre- 
quency and  In  such  form  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulations,  bills  for  amounts  pay- 
able under  this  title  for  eligible  drugs 
furnished  under  part  A  of  this  title,  and  (4) 
which  has  agreed  not  to  charge  beneficiaries 
imder  this  title  iny  amounts  in  excess  of 
those  allowable  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  eligible  drugs  except  as  tls  provided  under 
section  1813(a)(4),  and  except  for  so  much 
of  the  charge  for  a  pres.-rlptloa  i  in  the  case 
of  a  drug  product  prescribed  by  a  physician, 
of  a  drug  entity  In  a  strength  and  doeage 
form  Included  In  the  Pormulan.-  where  the 
price  at  which  such  product  is  sold  by  the 
supplier  thereof  exceeds  the  reasonable  al- 
lowance) as  Is  In  excess  of  the  reasonable 
allowance  established  for  such  drug  entity 
In  accordance  with  section   1823." 

(k)(l)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  (11)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(11)  the  amount  of 
any  copayment  obligation  and  excess  above 
the  reasonable  allowance  consistent  with 
section  1861  (aa)  i4),  and  illli" 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  ]866ia) 

(2)  (A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "clause  (11)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "clause  (HI)". 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  tne  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  eligible 
drugs  furnished  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  July  1974. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  PresWent.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sidney 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Bert  Carp  of  my  staff 
have  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
the  consideration  of  H.R  3153 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  medicare  coverage 
for  certain  Iife-sa\ing  drugs  purchased 
outside  the  hospital. 

Senat-ors  may  recall  that  an  Identical 
proposal  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
but,  unfortunately,  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference. 

One  of  the  great  gaps  in  the  medicare 
program  has  been  the  coverage  for  out- 
of -hospital  drugs.  Medicare  pays  for 
most  prescription  drugs  which  are  ad- 
ministered while  beneficiaries  are  con- 
fined to  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing 
facility.  But  out-of-hospital  drugs  are 
not  covered. 

The  costs  of  these  medicines  make  up 
a  large  part  of  the  expenses  associated 
with  an  illness  and  can  run  into  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  problem  is  especially  acute  for 
those  with  chronic  illnesses  Their  aver- 
age drug  expenditures  run  tliree  times  as 
high  as  those  without  such  illnesses 

For  medicare  beneficiaries  the  prob- 
lem is  getting  worse  every  year.  Average 
drug  charges  per  medicare  beneficiaries 
Increased  40  percent  between  1967  and 
1971.  Total  out-of-pocket  drtig  costs  for 
these  older  Americans  increased  from 
$777  million  to  $1.2  billion  in  1971. 

Our  proposal  would  help  these  senior 
citizens  to  meet  many  of  these  costs. 

The  proposed  legi.slation  I  ixm  sub- 
mitting would  provide  drug  coverage  ben- 
efits for  all  persons  covered  under  part  A 
of  medicare — over  20  million  senior  citi- 
zens The  benefits  would  be  available  for 
drugs  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the 
following  chronic  disea.ses: 

Diabetes,  high  blood  pressure,  chronic 
cardiovascular  disease,  chronic  respira- 
tory disease,  chronic  kidney  disease, 
arthritis  and  rheumatism,  gout,  thj'rold 
disease,  cancer,  epilepsy,  Parkinson's 
disease,  myasthenia  gravis,  tuberculosis 
and  glaucoma. 

A  patient  needing  prescription  drugs  to 
treat  such  diseases  would  be  able  to  pur- 
chase them  through  a  participaUng 
pharmacy  for  $1.  Medicare  would  cover 
additional  costs 

The  proposal  would  exclude  drugs  not 
requiring  a  physician's  prescription — 
except  for  insulin — drugs  such  as  anti- 
biotics which  are  generally  used  for  a 
short  period  of  time  and  drugs  such  as 
tranquilizers  and  sedatives  v>  hich  may  be 
used  not  only  by  beneficiaries  suffering 
from  serious  chrome  illnesses,  but  also  by 
many  other  persons  as  well. 

Ever  since  the  inception  of  the  medi- 
care program  it  has  been  recognized 
that  providmg  coverage  for  drugs  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  If  we  want  to  help 
America's  senior  citizens  hold  down  their 
medical  costs  This  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  but  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference. I  hope  that  Congress  will  take 
fast  action  to  bring  relief  to  the  millions 
of  medicare  participants  who  up  to  now 
have  had  to  single  handedly  bear  the 
burden  of  purchasing  drugs. 
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Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  urgently 
needed  aunendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  distinguished  Senators  whose 
names  are  attached  to  the  amendment 
be  Included  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Cospcxaaors  of  amendment  543  to  H.R. 
3153.  to  provide  medicare  coverage  for  pre- 
scription drugs  purchaaed  outside  the  hos- 
pital. 

Mo63  (Utah). 

Hart  (Michigan) . 

Burdlck  (North  Dakota). 

Blden  (Deleware). 

Stevenson  ( Illinois) . 

Montoya  (New  Mexico). 

Aboxirezlc  (South  Dakota). 

Hughes  ( Iowa ) . 

HoUlngs  (South  Carolina). 

Ourney  ( Florida) . 

Church  I  Idaho ) . 

Dom.lnlclc  (Colorado). 

Humphrey  ( Minnesota) . 

Clark  (Iowa). 

Mclntyre  (New  Hampshire). 

Bible  (Nevada). 

Williams  (New  Jersey). 

Case  ( New  Jersey ) . 

Mondale  I  Minnesota) . 

Bi4r.  RIBICOFP,  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  1.) 

ExRiBrr  1 

STArKMENT    BT    SEN&TOB    MOIfTOTA 

In  past  years  I  have  introduced  proposed 
legislation  to  afford  some  degree  of  protec- 
tion to  older  Americans  confronted  with  the 
need  to  purchase  costly  prescription  drugs. 
At  the  very  least,  these  drugs  become  a  bur- 
den on  the  already  tightly  stretched  budgets 
of  the  elderly  For  some,  the  cost  of  medica- 
tion Is  a  flnanclal  catastrophe  that  has  far- 
reaching  effects  both  on  the  elderly  person 
and  on  his  family  and  friends. 

Since  last  I  worked  on  an  out-patient  drug 
Insurance  program,  the  cost  of  living,  staple 
prices  and  Inflation,  have  cut  deei>er  Into 
small,  fixed  incomes.  Now  the  cost  to  the  old 
to  heat  their  homes  and  provide  warm  se- 
curity for  their  future  is  spurting  upward. 
And  drugs  themselves,  always  a  flnanclal 
drain  on  the  elderly,  now  cost  more. 

Today.  I  am  glad  to  Join  Senator  Rlblcoff 
In  sponsoring  legislation  to  provide  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  workable  Insurance  program 
that  would  provide  much  needed  assistance 
to  millions  of  hard  pressed  elderly  citizens 
with  chronic  Illnesses.  In  the  years  since 
1988.  I  have  offered  proposals  substantially 
similar  to  this  measure.  Last  year,  this  con- 
cept was  endorsed  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  dropped  In  conference  with  the 
Bouse  I  sincerely  feel  that  the  time  has 
corns  for  a  new  look  at  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  who  are  chronically  Ul. 

When  I  flrst  Introduced  legislation  to 
provide  assistance  for  elderly  persons  con- 
fronted with  costs  of  prescription  drugs.  I 
sought  to  have  the  costs  of  all  drugs  covered. 
During  committee  hearings,  however,  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  measure  ortglnally  would 
have  been  prohibitively  expensive  Costs  were 
estimated  at  (3  9  bUlton  On  the  other  hand. 
It  became  apparent  to  the  conunlttee  that 
drug  costs  Incurred  by  the  elderly,  especially 
coattnutng  costs  of  chronic  Ulness.  are  tm- 
poeslbly  high. 


As  a  result,  modifications  were  made  which 
reduced  the  expected  cost  of  the  legislation 
to  $740  million  yearly.  whUe  still  providing 
protection  for  those  who  need  It  moet. 

I  am  sure  every  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  older  citizens  sub- 
sisting on  the  little  tnciome  moet  of  the 
elderly  receive.  These  tiny  amounts  made  up 
of  pensions,  social  security  and  retirement 
benefits,  at  best  are  barely  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living.  While  a  person  struck 
by  a  sudden  Illness  may  be  forced  to  exp>«nd 
a  great  deal  of  his  Income  over  several 
months  for  drugs,  bis  Ulness  will  usually  be 
temporary  and  require  short  term  expense. 

But  a  chronic,  lingering  malady,  such  as 
heart  disease,  can  require  such  large  and 
continuing  expenses  for  medication  that 
hopelessness  and  loss  of  zest  for  life  ahead 
may  set  In.  Instead  of  viewing  medicines  as 
preservers  of  life,  many  chronically  Ul. 
elderly  people  see  their  lives  as  wearisome 
splrlt-eapplng  treks  from  one  costly  pre- 
scription to  the  next. 

We  must  provide  those  older  Americans 
with  the  normal  assistance  they  need.  All  but 
the  newest  members  of  the  Senate  agreed 
last  year  on  the  necessity  for  this  legislation. 
I  trust  we  can  do  so  again. 

We  miist  not  be  careless  with  the  finances 
of  the  United  States,  but  we  must  place  this 
proposal  for  the  elderly  high  on  the  national 
list  of  priorities.  Such  action  is  only  humane. 
Moreover,  the  measure  will  eventually  be- 
come law  and  Its  Immediate  enactment  will 
lighten  the  burden  the  elderly  must  face 
every  month  untU  we  act. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  RIBICOFP  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  will  come  back  to  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  members  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  measure. 
They  are  in  addition  to  the  names  I  have 
already  requested : 

Mike  Shoumaker.  Pam  Duffy,  John 
Scales,  John  Cevette,  Jon  Steinberg, 
Owen  Malone,  Dave  Lambert,  Mr. 
Mahoney,  and  Mr.  Callaway  of  Senator 
McClellan's  staff.  Gene  Mlttelman, 
Charles  Warren.  Jay  Cutler,  Tyler  Craig, 
and  Bill  Wohlford. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Sidney  Johnson 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee staff  and  Bert  Carp  of  my  staf.  be 
granted  floor  privileges  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3153. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  desire  the  yeas 
a»4  nays  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr,  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  yeas  and  n&}'s  be 
ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Louisiana  has  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  forgive  me,  but  I  shall  have  to  object 
to  that  request.  However,  I  sha.11  be 
happy  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  yeas  and 
nays,  so  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to 
say  that  while  we  are  spending  time  try- 
ing to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators, 
it  does  seem  to  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  I^resident,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  withhold  his  re- 
quest to  permit  me  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  withhold  m>-  request.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  by  way  of 
trying  to  save  time,  the  greatest  waste 
of  time  that  I  know  of  that  exists  In 
this  body,  and  the  greatest  waste  of 
energy,  involves  scurr>-lng  around  from 
pillar  to  post,  trving  to  drag  70  or  80 
Senators  into  the  Chamber,  while  we  try 
to  get  the  yeas  and  nays.  Every  Senator 
knows  that  all  that  is  necessary  Is  to  ring 
one  long  bell,  and  Senators  will  come  to 
the  Chamber.  But  if  there  is  merely  a 
quorum  call.  Senators  are  going  to  £isk, 
"What  Is  the  quorum  call  for?"  They  will 
ask,  "Isn't  anyone  there?"  They  want  to 
know  whether  they  are  lr>'ing  to  get 
more  Senators  to  the  Chamber  or  are 
looking  for  a  .speaker.  They  want  to  know 
just  what  Is  In  a  Senator's  mind. 

This  matter  of  hauling  10  or  15  people 
into  the  Chamber  only  to  go  back  from 
whence  they  came  is  against  my  better 
judgment  and  a  matter  about  which  I 
have  protested,  I  am  aware  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
this  dilatory  tactic. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  could  not  agree  with  the  Senator  more. 
We  waste  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
trying  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  from  time  to  time  to  have  a 
show  of  hands  to  sustain  the  demand 
for  the  yeas  and  nays, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Seek  and  ye  shall  find, 
ask  and  it  shall  be  given. 

Mr.  LONG,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr. 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
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Missouri  (Mr,  Symington)  is  absent 
because  of  illness, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Dlinols  (Mr,  Stevenson)  would  each 
vote  "yea," 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
and  tlie  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuHNEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  are  absent  on  official  bu^siness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  11.  as  follows: 


tain  such  a  request  because  it  Is  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 

Mr,  THUR.MOND,  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer. 


[No.  526  Leg.) 
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Baker 

McGee 

Saxbe 

Fannin 

McOovem 

Stevenson 

Gurney 

Montoya 

Symington 

McClure 

Moss 

Thurmond 

So  Mr.  RiBicoFF's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  when  the  rollcall  was  held 
on  the  Rlblcoff  amendment,  I  was  in  the 
Official  Reporters'  Office  reading  the 
transcript  and  they  failed  to  notify  me  In 
there.  If  I  had  been  in  the  Chamber,  I 
would  have  voted  en  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk 
be  authorized  to  record  my  name  as  hav- 
ing voted  in  favor  of  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L  Scott).  The  Chair  Is  Informed 
by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  is  not  permitted  to  enter- 


NOMINATION    OP    DON    S,    SMITH- 
FEDERAL  POWER   COMMISSION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  immediate  consideration  of  a 
nomination  at  the  desk  which  was  re- 
ported  earlier   today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  nommaton. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Don  S.  Smith,  of  Arkansas,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so  noti- 
fied. 


TECHNICAL    CORRECTION    TN    THE 
ENROLLMENT    OF    H.R,    1284 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  roncurrent  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  381'.  authorizing  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  to  make  a  teclinlcal  correction 
in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1284,  which 
was  ready  by  title  by  the  legislative  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OF   THE    SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3153)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make 
certain  technical  and  conforming 
changes. 

Mr.  MONDALE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georpla. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  tlUe  I  of  the  blU,  Insert  the 
following  new  part : 

PART  I— AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO 
MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES 

0R,\NT8    TO    REGIONAL    PEDIATKIC    PTTLMONART 
CENTIRS 

Sec.  196.  (a)  Section  511  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  611. ".and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  secuon 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection  : 

"(b)  (I)  From  the  stuns  available  under 
paragraph  ( 2 1  .  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
regional  pediatric  respiratory  centers,  which 
are  a  part  of  (or  are  a.Tinated  with^  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  to  assist  them  In 
carrying  out  a  program  for  the  tra:r.lng  and 
instruction  (through  demonstrations  and 
otherwise)  of  health  care  perscnne!  in  the 
prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  res- 
piratory diseases  in  children  and  voung 
adults,  and  in  providing  (through  such  pro- 
gram) needed  health  care  services  to  children 
and  young  adults  suffering  from  such 
diseases. 

"(2)  Pot  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  subsection,  there  is  authorl7,ed  to 
be  appropriated,  for  the  fisc&l  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  and  each  of  the  next  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  such  sums  mot  In  ex- 
cess of  $5.(X)0,(X>Ci  for  anv  fiscal  year)  as  may 
be  necessary  Sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  sub- 
section for  making  grants  for  the  purposes 
referred  to  lu  paragraph  1 1 1  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  any  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  fiscal  year  for  sunUar  pur- 
poses under  other  provisions  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  502i  1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  -'la)"  Immediately  after  "Sll". 

Make  approprUte  conforming  changes  In 
the  table  of  contents  to  the  bill 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  lung- 
damaging  diseases  in  children  affect  over 
10  million  youngsters,  of  whom  35.000  die 
ever>'  year  These  diseases  such  as  cystic 
fibrosis,  asthma,  and  chronic  bronchitis, 
are  responsible  for  55  percent  of  all 
school  days  lost. 

At  present  there  are  11  pediatric  pul- 
raonar>-  centers  ser\lng  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, New  York,  Washington.  Alaska. 
Louisiana.  Hawaii.  (California.  New  Mex- 
ico. Wyoming.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  only  $2  million  a  year  to  di- 
rectly sen-e  over  5.000  children  and  their 
families.  Their  value  has  been  demon- 
strated. There  is  a  need  for  perhaps  10 
to  20  more  such  centers  to  adequately 
cover  the  countr>-  on  a  regional  basis, 
and  to  ultimately  serve  as  a  resource  to 
15  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  juvenile 
population. 

These  worthy  and  vital  programs  will 
terminate  June  30,  1974.  unless  immedi- 
ate action  is  taken.  Highly  expert  teams 
of  skilled  professionals  will  be  dispersed 
and  years  of  valuable  training  will  be  lost. 
However,  continuity  can  be  maintained 
by  placing  the  pediatric  pulmonary  cen- 
ters under  the  permanent  administration 
of  the  maternal  and  child  healtl^  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Communitv  Health 
Services  in  HEW.  This  Agency  has  al- 
ready assumed  program  responsibility  for 
these  centers  and  is  readj-  and  prepared 
to  assume  full  control. 

Current  childhood  health  disorders 
rapidly  become  chronic  adult  problems. 
Preventive  steps  now  serve  to  reduce 
those  problems  by  a  considerable  amount 
in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  backgroimd  informa- 
tion on  pulmonarj'  disease  and  care  pro- 
grams be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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I  See  exhibit  l.>                                                  ^»*^^  disorders 40fl.  000  The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
Mr    TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the  Mantel  and  nerrou.  condmona.        *^'[-00?  ator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized, 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  a^ure  (^.u  fi^^Nati^nTH^aam-s^ey  l»fl?^  ^  COOK  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl 

continued  specific  authorization  of  not                                     '  mous  consent  that  Kathrj-n  McElroy  of 

more  than  $5  mllilon  annually  for  con-  Putum  Piopobzd  Rkjionai.  psdiatwc  ™y  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 

tinued  operation  and  expansion  of  pedl-  rx8pikatobt  cnmau  floor  during  the  debate  and  votes  on  the 

atrlc  pulraonar>-  programs.  in  FY  74.  it  la  imperaUve  that  the  prea-  pending  bill 

ExHiBrr    I  ently  existing  11   Center*  now  In  operation  The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER.  Without 

PTOiATTiic  Ptnj«oi«A«T  PaooaAM    Fact  Shxtt  throughout  the  Country  (Uicludlng  Centers  obJecUon.  It  Is  so  ordered 

=.^.  ,-,,»^™.  .»t,  rrmniNG  <aMP  BTn)crr.  ^  Hawaii  &  Puerto  Rico)   be  funded.  Theae  Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr   President.  I  offer 

rx^o  c«^caa  ^  '^°*°  r'^!^"  ^^^^y   n-clallzed    centera   have   effectively  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 

Orange  County  Ped.  Pulmonary  Ctr.,  Um-  proven  themaelvea.  Sienatnr.!     Hnrw f  rv       I»vtx«      Hr.,  r  rwrV 

verslty  of  Calif   at  Irvine.  •73.979.  Budgeting  beyond  FT  74  la  difficult  to  con-  S^,      "     BucKLTlf.     Javits.     Hollings. 

Ped.   Chronic   Pulmonary   Ctr.,   UnlveTslty  gider   at   thla   tUne.   However,   to   adequately  "IMCOFF,  CRAWSTON.  blArroiU),  COOK,  and 

of    Colorado    Med.    Ctr  ,    Denver.    Colorado,  cover  the  geographic  Unlt«d  Statea.  it  la  aug-  Packwood. 

J  125.839  gested  that  ultimately  at  least  an  additional  All  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 

Pediatric  Chronic  Pulmonary  Ctr..*  Medl-  ten    center*    should    be    planned    for     Thu  restore  the  present  standards  for  feder- 

cal    College    of   Georgia.   Aug\iata.    Georgia,  would  mean  doubling  the  current  funding  ally  assisted  day  care. 

•49.300.                         ^  ^,      r^,         r^  agun»  m  the  future.  In  my  oplmon.  this  amendment  is  veiy 

r^  ''*'Jiv^*.a^''JL^v  p^^eSrr^^-  Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  important  for  the  protection  of  our  chil- 

fvit^ia^S^             PbUadelphia.  Penn  ^^^^^  ^  amendment  with  the  dls-  d^-^n.  It  is  designed  to  assure  that  chll- 

Reglonai    Pediatric    Pulmonary    Program,  tinguished   floor  manager  of  the  bill.   I  ^ren  receiving  federally  assisted  day  care 

Kauikeoiani  chUdren'a  Hospital.  Honolulu,  beUeve  that  he  Is  prepared  to  accept  the  service    will    continue    to    be    protected 

Hawau.  »i2i,ooo  amendment.  And  I  urge  the  Senate  to  against  dangerous,  unsanitary.  Insensi- 

Oeorgetown  tJnlversity.  WaahUigton.  D.C..  jjg  jq  tlve.  and  unhealthy  programs. 

*i*o.«5i.  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not  Specifically,  It  would  clarify  and  assure 

University  of  Nebraska  Hoapital.      omana.  ^^^  ^  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  that  day   care  services   provided   under 

^'<S!*f!tt-!Jlrn    R*<.ionai    Ped     Pulmonary  ^^h  the  mmonty  members  of  the  Fl-  tiie  Social  Security  Act  must  continue  to 

ctT  Lov'ia«-Ba^  Medical  Center.  Albu-  nance  Committee.  An  effort  Is  being  made  comply  with  the  Federal  Interagency  Day 

querque.  New  Mexico.  $66,000.  at  this  moment  to  see  if  they  agree  with  Care  Requirements  of  1969  and  in-home 

Tuiane  University  School  of  Medicine.  New  our  judgment  on  this  matter.  standards  reasonably  in  accord  with  rec- 

Orieans.  Louisiana.  •259.873.  I  personally  believe  the  amendment  Is  ommended  standards  of  national  stand- 

Pedlatric  Pulmonary  Center.  Babies  Hoe-  meritorious.  The  costs  of  this  measure  ards-settlng  organizations.  These  are  the 

pltal.  Columbia  University.  New  York.  New  ^qu^jj  ^ot  exceed  $5  million  a  year    In  exact  same  standards  which  have  be«i 

York.  •a56.88r                          Tv-.»T„-nt  of  ^y    Judgment    that    would    be    a    very  ^  e^ect  with  respect  to  these  programs 

center  ^,^,^*"»r°lf,^^''  m  ^!Sren  worthwhile  and  useful  expenditure.  ^  the  past, 

unw^ty  Ho«>itai  Rio  Piedra*.  Puerto  Rico!  Mr.  President,  I  have  now  been  advised  In  other  words,  my  amendment.  If  It  Is 

•35  000  that  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  agreed  to  and  becomes  law.  would  make 

ChUdren's  Orthopedic  Hoapital  and  Med.  committee,  the  Senator  from  Utah  ( Mr.  the  law  remain  as  it  is  today.  If  the  com- 

Ctr.  SeatUe.  Washuigton.  •93.350.  BENNETT)   agrees  with  our  judgment  on  mittce     bill     is     adopted     without     this 

Total:  »2,ooo.ooo  this  matter  that  the  amendment  should  ir-mendment.  It  will  be  possible  to  commit 

*  p«DiAT»ic  axspouTOET  cxxTQ  bc  accepted  Federal    money    for    day    care    services 

it   What  tt  la  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques-  which  are  unsanitary  and  dangerous  as 

A  comorehenaive   and   coordinated  diag-  tlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to    adversely    affect    the    physical    and 

noetic  treatment,  training,  and  clinical  and  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (putting  the  mental  health  of  the  infants  and  chll- 

baaic  research  center  lor  chUdren  and  young  question  '  dren  who  are  In  those  day  care  centers, 

adults    with    Chronic    Resputktory    Diaeaae  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Mr.    President.    I    regard    this    as   an 

(CRD).  AMCNOMKNT  NO.  72*  essentlal.  Indispensable  measure  to  as- 

s   ^^y  Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President   I  call  ^"'"^  Justice  for  all  children  of  our  coun- 

The  prevalance^  mortaiuyjmd  mwbunt^  up  ^n  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  ^'^,- 

l^dTh^nTK^ii^rLThe^th  Trot,  unanimous  consent  that  its  reading  be  ^  have  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of 

^m  mThidren  T^f^^bSL^nf of  ?^l-  dispensed  with.  Jfie  In  the  last  several  years  working  In 

atrtc  respiratory  dUwaae  centers  U  the  moat  The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without  '^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^are  and  chUd  develop- 

practical  and  economical  method  of  uicreaa-  objection.    It    Is    so    ordered;    and    the  "^ent,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommlt- 

ing  the  avaUabUity  of  professional  personnel  amendment    will     be    printed    in    the  ^*^  °"  Children  and  Youth  and  as  chief 

and  improving   the  qtjallty  of  care   m   this  rjcord.  sponsor  of  the  comprehensive  child  de- 

fleid  The  amendment  Is  as  follows*  velopment  and   family  services  leglsla- 

C^Oblecttve*  ^^  ^^  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert  "°"    *'^*ch   has    passed    the    Senate    In 

The  prunary  objective  of  auch  a  Center  la  ^^^  following  new  section  each  of  the  last  2  years. 

to  bruig  together  In  a  teachUig  «°«f  P*^  8«c.       .  TlUe  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  During  this  time  I  have  had  a  chance 

r^^T^  r^d^'^ai^.^^mSrhraJtJ  ^i  'fXrg'iie'x  ^^tr/n"  "*•  •"**  "^•'~'  ^  "^,  ^'";^  ."^r^-  "^^'^  ^"^"^-  '^^ 

alanagement    of   chUdren   with    acute   and  "*"  '•'""'^"B  "«'  section.  care  administrators,  and  a  wide  variety 

chronic  respiratory  dlaeaaea.  Such  a  center  *^*™-'»  •^***  stttdiw  qj  people  Interested  in  and  involved  In 

wui  represent  an  optunal  program  unit.  "f^,y,    a£!!^?  .^^  J?". '*^*^?  provided  this  field.  I  have  visited  a  wide  variety 

*^                         under  the  Social  Security  Act  shaU  meet  the  „,               .       ,                           ,      ,    j,              _1 

..                       w,.  follow! na  standards    ai  In-home  c»re  «h»ii  °^    preschool    programs   including   part 

'^'^^^''I^T.^.r^^fT::^  ™^»   •'^-^^^^^"sh^^rt^rBuS  day  Head  Start  programs  and  full  day 

drenin  th^  Vnitea  state*  or  America  r««onabiy    m    accord    with     recommended  day  care  programs.  This  work  has  con- 

(15  44%  of  population]  standards  of  naUonal  standards-setting  or-  vinced   me  of   the   positive  contribution 

Total   population.... 87.006.000  ganlzatlona     (such    aa    the     Child     Welfare  .j.^   .    aualitv    dav    care^-wlth     nnrentjil 

All  chronic  Hated  condltlona I6.«a0.000  League  of  America  and  the  National  Coun-  ^"*''    luaucy    aay    care— Wlin    parental 

Hayfevcr.  aathma  and  other  al-  ell  WeUare  League  of  America  and  the  Na-  participation,    adequate    staffing    and    a 

largies   a,  818. 000  uonai  Council  of  Homemaker-Home  Health  concern  for  the  health  and  education  of 

Other  respiratory  condltlona..     3.737.000  Aid  Services) ,  and  (3)  out-of-home  day  care  the  children  Involved — can  make  to  chll- 

Orthopedlc  and  paralytic. 1.671,000  facUlUw  ahall  be  licensed  by  the  State  or  (j^en  and  their  families.  It  has  also  con- 

Skln  diseases 1.008.000  »PProved  aa  meeting  the  standarda  for  such  rhlldrpn   cah   suffer 

o^^_,                                               -33  (joQ  Ucenaing,  and  shall  comply  with  the  pro-  >mcea  me  mat  ine  cniiaren  can  suner 

^e^  disorders            678  000  "«>oo*  »'  the  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  severe  and  sometimes   permanent  dam- 

Hm^^  probiema                               637  000  R«<iulremenu  of  1908,  and  the  requiremenu  age  If  the  day  care  they  participate  In 
■ of  secuon  433(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  la  understaffed  or  otherwise  inadequate. 

^~^~^^''"^~^~  Act  " 

•  AppUcation  withdrawn  Day  care,  in  short,  can  be  either  bene- 

••  Approved  by  Regional  Medical  Programs.  Mt.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  ficlal  or  destructive   Some  care  Is  not  al- 

but  never  funded.  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  ways  better  than  no  care  at  all.  Indeed, 
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some  low  quality  day  care  Is  downright 
harmful. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  studies  of  the  conditions  and 
standards  in  day  care  centers  in  this 
country.  Some  are  excellent.  Some  are 
nothing  short  of  tragedy. 

Recently  there  was  a  study  based  on 
the  finding  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  remarkable  American,  Mary  Keyser- 
ling.  entitled  "Windows  in  E>ay  Care."  I 
wish  that  all  of  my  colleagues  had  the 
time  to  read  the  report.  It  details  ex- 
ample after  example  in  which  children 
are  placed  in  homes  that  are  unsanitary 
or  In  unsafe  day  care  centers  with  un- 
skilled staffs,  overcrowded  conditions, 
and  all  the  rest  so  as  to  damage  physi- 
cally and  mentally  the  children  who  stay 
there. 

A  typical  first-hand  observation  goes 
as  follows: 

This  center  Is  housed  In  a  shack  of  poor 
repair.  It  was  over -crowded,  filthy  and  de- 
pressing. It  was  very  ^mall  for  the  number 
of  children.  Two  of  us  arrived  at  nap  time 
and  one  tiny  room  was  completely  filled  with 
cots  which  were  right  up  against  one  an- 
other. There  were  22  children  in  attendance 
that  day.  I  have  no  idea  where  they  would 
find  a  place  to  nap  the  extra  eight  children 
enrolled  but  not  present.  The  odor  was  nox- 
ious and  one  child  had  gone  to  the  bathroom 
In  her  aleep  and  it  haa  not  been  cleaned 
up. 

The  kitchen  was  tiny  with  dishes  stacked 
up  on  top  of  one  another.  The  bathroom 
had  the  tile  off  the  wall  and  the  black  tar 
was  exposed.  It  haa  only  one  sink,  one  toilet, 
and  an  old  bathtub. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook>  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  sur- 
vey about  a  year  ago  by  a  reporter  from 
the  Washington  Past  revealed  at  that 
time  many  examples  of  day  care  centers 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  which  were  over- 
crowded, unsanitary,  tmd  hsd  no  facili- 
ties to  stimulate  or  support  the  children 
during  the  day.  There  were  boring  and 
listless  programs.  There  were  surround- 
ings In  which  no  American  would  want 
his  children  to  be  found. 

The  single  best  protection  we  have 
against  substandard  day  care  is  the  exist- 
ence and  enforcement  of  decent  stand- 
ards. It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  as- 
sure that  Federal  funds  are  not  used  to 
encourage  or  support  programs  that 
harm  children. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  the  purpose  of  our 
amendment  to  provide  that  kind  of  pro- 
tection and  to  provide  it  In  a  way  that 
l.s  consistent  with  the  practices  of  the 
past.  Tlie  standards  contained  in  our 
amendment  have  been  in  existence  since 
1968.  They  have  applied  on  all  federally 
assisted  day  care  programs  for  the  last  5 
years.  And  they  were  contained  in  the 
regulations  covering  day  care  under  the 
social  services  program  until  HEW  began 
Issuing  revised  regulations  this  past 
spring. 

These  standards  provide  a  minimal 
level  of  protection  by  requiring  parental 
involvement,  setting  health  and  sanita- 


tion standards  and  defining  minimum 
levels  for  adult-child  ratios  in  day  care 
centers  or  family  day  care  homes. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  adopt  this 
amendment  I  fear  we  will  be  inviting  or 
endorsing  the  watering  down  of  the  rea- 
sonable standards  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  Without  this  amendment  the 
bill  is  silent  on  the  question  of  whether 
Federal  interagency  day  care  require- 
ments would  still  apply  to  day  care  pro- 
grams existing  under  thLs  measure.  And 
without  that  clarification  it  is  clear  from 
HEW's  most  recent  regulations  that  the 
existing  standards  will  not  be  retained. 
Indeed,  HEW's  November  1  regulations 
drop  all  reference  to  the  interagency  day 
care  standards  and  state  simply  that 
services  "must  comply  with  such  stand- 
ards as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary," 

That  kind  of  regulation  Is  utterly 
meaningless.  It  provides  no  guarantee 
that  standards  ever  will  be  prescribed. 
And  in  the  event  that  standards  are  pre- 
scribed this  regulation  provides  no  as- 
surance that  they  will  include  the  mini- 
mal protections  that  now  exist. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  l.s  familiar 
with  this  Issue.  These  standards  were 
part  of  S.  2528,  the  social  services  amend- 
ments I  Introduced  In  October  with  35 
cosponsors  and  with  the  support  of  the 
National  Governor's  Conference.  They 
have  been  included  in  the  child  devel- 
opment and  family  service  legislation 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate 
in  each  of  the  past  2  years.  They  were 
added  as  an  amendment  to  the  so-called 
welfare  reform  bill,  when  that  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  last  fall. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  as  they 
have  in  the  past  Insisting  that  federally 
supported  day  care  programs  provide 
adequate  protections  for  the  children  and 
families  involved.  I  urge  them  to  join  as 
cosponsors  In  this  amendment  and  sup- 
port It  when  It  comes  to  a  vote.  A  wide 
variety  of  organizations  concerned  about 
children  and  families — including  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  the 
National  PTA.  the  UAW,  the  AFLr-CIO, 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  National  Coimcll  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children,  the  Black 
Child  Development  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Child  Day  Care  Association,  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Children  of  New 
York,  the  National  Coimcil  of  Churches, 
the  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, and  the  Washington  Research  Proj- 
ect Action  Council  are  supporting  this 
amendment. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  public,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  letters  and  teleprams  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Chiu)  Welfare  LEACtTE 

OF  Amebica,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.T.,  November  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Waltzb  p.  Mondale, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator;  We  understand  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  completed 
Its  work  on  the  so-called  Social  Services  BUI. 


According  to  our  Information,  the  language 
omits  references  to  specific  standards  for  in- 
home  care  and  the  1968  Federal  Inieragency 
Day  Care  Requirements  for  out-of-home 
care. 

We  believe  that  this  language  should  be 
restored  and  we  support  thoee  who  wish  to 
do  this  when  the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate 
floor.  We  commend  your  leadership  in  the 
past  on  this  Issue  and  hope  that  we  can 
count  on  your  playing  a  sunUar  rcle  again. 

For  the  League,  sp>eclfic  standards  language 
Is  absolutely  essentlal.  "Some  care,"  that  Is 
any  care  which  Is  not  protective  of  children. 
Is  not  better  than  "no  care."  If  we  cannot 
provide  care  lor  children  which  safeguards 
them  and  allows  them  to  grow  and  develop 
soundly,  then  those  children  should  not  be 
In  day  care  but  be  with  their  own  parents 
and  under  their  full-time  supervision  In  the 
home. 

Cordially. 

Joseph  H.  Reid. 

[Telegram] 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

National  PTA  strongly  urges  Senate  to  re- 
consider inclusion  of  standards  aiid  guide- 
lines for  programs  for  children  in  social  se- 
curity amendments.  Sc>clai  Security  regula- 
tions that  weiit  into  effect  en  November  1 
should  at  a  raimmum  be  made  operative  in 
accordance  with  the  1968  Federal  Inter- 
agency standards  that  covered  many  of  the 
programs  for  young  chUdren. 

QRACE    BAlSINGEa, 

Coordinator  of  Legislative  Activity. 


National  Council  or  the 

CHTJttCHEs  Of  Christ, 
Washington,  DC,  November  27. 1973. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondalr, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  On  behaklf  of  tie 
National  Council  of  Churches,  I  waiit  u  ex- 
press support  for  your  proptjsed  amendment 
to  H.R.  3153  requiring  that  any  day  care 
services  provided  through  the  social  services 
program  conform  with  the  reQu'.rement.s  of 
the  Federal  Interaigency  Day  Care  atandarcs 
of  1968.  Th.:«e  standards  a.'e  designed  to 
assure  that  Federally  funded  day  care  cen- 
ters have  the  resources  necessary  to  serve  a 
child's  emotional,  cognitive,  and  physical  de- 
velopment. Surely  If  we  love  our  chUdren,  we 
ought  to  do  no  less. 
Sincerely, 

R.  H.  Edwin  Espy, 

General  Secretary. 


UAW, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  20,  1973. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  The  UAW  strongly 
supports  your  amendment  to  assure  that  day 
care  activities  under  the  social  services  pj-o- 
gram  continue  to  comply  with  the  Federal 
Interagency  Requirements,  We  believe  the 
adoption  of  your  amendment  Is  absolutely 
essential  t«  the  protection  of  children  en- 
rolled in  day  care  programs. 

On  behalf  of  the  UAW,  I  wish  to  commend 
you  for  your  continuing  leadership  in  the 
effort  to  assure  that  da;  care  standards  are 
not  relaxed  to  the  detriment  of  the  chUdren 
Involved. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  BrrcLrR, 
Legislatwe  Director. 

NAKYC, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale  :  The  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
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raeognlaea  tbat  wttbln  progrMns  for  young 
children  It  La  necessary  lo  provide  an  envlron- 
coeat  wbicti  permits  maximum  deT«lopm«nt 
and  growth  of  children. 

We.  therefore,  urge  that  provt«ion«  for  jhlld 
care  servicea  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
be  accompanied  by  minimum  requlrementa 
that  are  at  least  equal  to  the  1968  Federal 
Interagency  Day  Care  Standards,  including 
those  concerning  chlld-teacber  ratios,  rtaS- 
tng  patterns,  and  parent  involvement. 
Sincerely. 

MikUX.TN  M.  Smtth. 

Executive  Director. 

WA*Hn»OTOt»       RZSEAaCH       P«OJICT. 
ACTtON  CouNcn,. 

Waahington.  D  C  .  November  19.  1973. 
Hon    W4i.m  MoMOALi. 
V  S  Senate. 
Wastiinyton,  DC 

D*AM  Sknatob  Mondalk:  We  commend  you 
for  your  continued  vigorous  efforts  to  expand 
developmental  child  care  programs  and  to 
assure  that  any  such  programs  receiving  fed- 
eral funds  meet  high  standards  for  quality 
We  understand  that  you  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  social  servlcea  provisions 
of  HR.  3153,  when  that  measure  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  make  clear  that 
child  care  programs  funded  under  Title  rV-A 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  must  meet  the 
Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements 
of   1968 

At  a  time  when  the  pressure  for  publicly 
supported  child  care  programs  Is  Increasing. 
It  is  critical  that  Congress  insist  on  program 
quality  to  protect  the  children  and  families  in 
need  of  such  services  The  answer  to  the 
growing  demands  for  child  care  Is  not  to 
lower  quality  so  as  to  make  limited  funds  go 
further,  but  rather  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  so  that  more  children  and 
families  have  access  to  developmental  pro- 
grams 

The  1968  Requirements  are  by  no  means 
extravagant  They  were  designed  to  assure 
minimum  standards  of  care  while  providing 
maximum  Bexlblltty  within  programs  While 
changing  circumstances  may  require  some 
adjustment  In  those  Requirements  to  assure 
program  quality.  Congress  cannot  allow  th« 
pressures  for  cheaper  custodial  care  to  result 
In  changes  which  reduce  standards  This  is 
particularly  true  with  regard  to  chlld-sUff 
ratios  and  parent  participation — the  two  fac- 
tors which  provide  the  best  guarantee  of 
program  quality 

Again,  we  commend  your  leadership  In  this 
area  and  fully  support  your  efforts  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate 
Sincerely. 

Mabun  WaroHT  Edxi.ican 
JcTjrrH  A    AaeMva. 

(Telegram) 
Wathington.  DC  ,  November  20.   1973. 
Senator  WAi.Tra  P  Momdalx. 
Capitol  Hill.  DC 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  represenUng  more  than  175,000 
members,  urges  your  support  for  day  care 
programs  and  new  social  service  leglslatloQ. 
which  comply  with  the  1968  FMerai  inter- 
agency day  care  standards. 

Dr   OcBoaAH  P  WoLTS. 
National  Legislative  Program  Chairwoman. 

Novxmn   19,   1973. 
Senator  Waltxb  P.  Mokdalx. 
VS    Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  SxNAToa  MoNDALX  We  are  dlstresMd 
to  learn  that  the  proposed  compromise  bill 
relating  to  social  service  regulations  con- 
tains no  reference  to  the  essentiality  of  Fed- 
eral Day  Care  standards    We  urge  that  the 


bUl  be  amended  to  call  for  the  retention  (^ 
standards   comparable    to    the    1968    Federal 
Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements. 
Sincerely. 

Maxt  Drrsuif  KxTsxaiXNO, 
Pretident.    National    Child    Day    Care 
Auociation. 

I  Telegram] 
Senator  Waltxe  F.  Mohdaix, 
Cap<foi  Hill.  DC 

The  Early  Childhood  Education  Council  of 
Nassau  County  with  a  membership  of  800 
support  the  reinstatement  of  the  1968  Fed- 
eral day  care  standards.  We  urge  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  standards  in  the  compromise 
social  service  blU  Thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  the  young  child. 

MAXfiAXXT     O'COKNXX. 

Legislative  Chairman. 

Black  Crcud  Dkvxlopicxitt 

Iifsmrrne,  Imc. 
November  19.  1973. 
Senator  Waltxb  MomkAi^. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dkax  SxMAToa  MoirBAX.x:  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  respond  to  your  request  for  us  to  examine 
and  analyze,  the  provisions  in  HR.  31  S3. 
"The  Social  Security  Act",  from  a  Black 
perspective 

We  have  found  that  the  social  service 
amendments  attached  to  HJi.  31&3,  would 
assist  the  Black  communities  we  serve  In 
providing  quality  child  development  services. 

We  feel  that  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  S-3S28.  The  Social  .s«'rvk-e  .Vmend- 
ments  of  1973",  are  the  Federal  Standards 
for  Day  Care,  the  appreciable  changes  m  the 
ellglbUtty  of  past  and  potential  reclplenU, 
the  Increased  freedom  and  latitude  given  to 
states  to  determine  ellglblUty  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  those  services  are  to  be  ren- 
dered, and  the  general  Increase  In  services 
rendered  to  non-welfare  recipients  from  10% 
of  the  state  AFDC  monies  to  25%. 

3-2528  Is  more  desirable  than  the  general 
revenue  sharing  formula  which  has  proven 
Its  Ineffectiveness  in  the  local  communities 
BCDI  serves  TTierefore.  we  f»el  that  the 
most  appropriate  and  beneficial  method  for 
distributing  funds  and  services  to  our  con- 
stituents within  the  60  states  can  be  found 
In  S-2S28.  not  a  revenue  sharing  approach. 
Moreover,  we  are  emphatically  opposed  to 
any  effort  to  omit  Federal  Standards  for  Day 
Care  Services  as  currently  being  debated  in 
the  Senate  Finance   Committee 

We  support  the  efforts  oX  Senator  Mondale 
and  bis  colleagues  to  prevent  the  exemption 
of  Day  Care  Standards  from  the  provisions  of 
HR  3163 

Sincerely. 

KvxLTH  K.  Mooas. 
Kxvcuttve  Director. 

Amcricai*  Fkokbatiom  or  Lasox 
Airo  CoNcaxaa  or  IicDtrsTxtAL 
OaoANiZAnoMs. 

November  29. 1973. 
Hon.  WAi.Txa  F  Mondalx, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington ,  DC. 

DXAX  Ski«ato«  MoirOALX-  Tlis  AFL-CIO 
strongly  supports  the  Mondale -Buckley 
Amendment  to  Hit.  3163  providing  adequate 
federal  day  care  standards  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  safety  and  proper  development  of 
the  children  of  working  parents.  Unfortu- 
nately. HJEW  hss  given  no  indication  that  it 
will  establish  adequate  standards  Passage 
of  the  Mondale-Buckley  Amendment  Is  es- 
sential 

Sincerely. 

Ajroaxw  J.  BiXMnxxa. 
Director.  Department  of  Legislation 


A*CXalCA!«  ACADKKT  Or  PXStATUQ). 

Evanston,  III.,  November  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Waltxx  Mokdalx, 
V 3  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

DxAx  SxHATox  Mokdalx:  The  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  professional  or- 
ganlxatlon  which  represents  14.000  physicians 
providing  health  care  to  infanta,  children 
and  adolescents,  has  been  Involved  for  over 
40  years  in  efforts  to  improve  the  general 
health  and  waif  are  of  children  Specifically 
In  regard  to  day  care,  the  Academy  has  ap- 
peared on  numerous  occasions  before  vari- 
ous committees  of  botta^he  House  and  Sen- 
ate  The  Academy  has  Bled  statements  with 
DHBW  In  resporise  to  proposed  regulations. 
It  has  also  labored  as  a  standards  setting  or- 
ganization and  has  recently  published  Stand- 
anls  for  Day  Care  for  Infants  and  Children 
Under  Three  Years  of  Age  and  Recommenda- 
tions for  Day  Care  Centers  for  Infants  and 
Children 

One  of  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
Academy  work  has  proceeded,  which  Is  pre- 
sented In  the  Recommendations.  Lb  that 
"services  offered  should  first  be  based  on  the 
health  and  developmental  needs  of  the  child 
to  be  served,  then  on  the  needs  of  his  fam- 
Uy.  .  .  .  The  provision  of  'parking  lots'  for 
children  or  of  programs  which  do  not  meet 
the  child's  needs  but  force  him  Into  rout- 
inized  group  programs  with  little  variation 
cannot  be  sanctioned." 

The  quality  of  child  care  programs  Is 
threatened.  Recent  federal  regulations  have 
omitted  reference  to  standards.  UntU  re- 
search further  evaluates  present  standards 
and  programs,  the  use  of  the  1968  Federal 
Interagency  Day  Care  Standards  as  minimal 
and  their  modification  In  the  direction  sug- 
gested by  research  la  the  preferred  approach. 
Conaequently.  the  Academy  would  urge  that 
action  be  Initiated  to  asaiuv  that  day  care 
service  supported  by  the  SocUl  Security 
Act  be  governed  by  standards  no  less  than 
the  1968  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Stand- 
ards. 

Your  efforts   to  establish   a  base   line   for 
quality  day  care  services  are  commended 
Sincerely  yours. 

RoBKXT  O  Fkazixx.  M  D  . 

Executive  Director. 

[Telegram) 
Senator  Waltxb  F.  Mohoalx. 
Capitol  Hill,  D  C 

Attention  Sid  Johnson,  room  433.  we  are 
distressed  to  learn  that  the  social  service 
legislation  under  consideration  In  the  Senate 
omits  Federal  standards  for  child  care  serv- 
ices. Congress  has  the  obligation  to  guarantee 
high  standards  of  care  for  chUdren  In  fed- 
erally supported  programs  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue your  pressure  for  responsible  Con- 
greaalonal  actions. 

Bertxam  Bkck, 
Chairman     Citizens     Committee     for 

Children  of  Nexc  York. 

National  Coitnctl  or  JxwisR  Womxi*, 

Nexe  York,  NY.,  November  20.  1973. 
Hon.  Waltxb  Mokdalx, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DXAB  SxKATOB  MoNDALX:  Ws  wlsh  to  Com- 
mend you  for  all  your  efforts  to  modify  and 
improve  the  Social  Welfare  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  this  year,  which  were  so 
detrimental  to  an  effective  administration 
of  social  service  progranM. 

We  regret  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee did  not  accept  for  Inclusion  among 
the  provisions  of  HJi  3163.  your  recom- 
mendation for  federal  standards  for  child 
development  programs. 
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As  you  kno'w.  the  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women  conducted  a  national  survey  of 
day  care  and  found  that  many  of  the  pro- 
grams in  operation  did  not  adhere  to  accept- 
able standards,  or  even  minimum  standards 
In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee In  1972.  we  stated; 

The  data  produced  by  one  survey  Indi- 
cates that  quality  day  care,  which  can  help 
children  to  develop  to  their  full  potential, 
la  not  too  frequently  encountered,  and  vigor- 
ous action  at  the  national,  state  and  local 
levels  on  behalf  of  children  must  be  under- 
taken .  .  .  Legislation  to  provide  care  for 
chUdren  must  include  Well  defined  stand- 
ards not  lower  than  those  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  requlrenaents  of  1968. 

We  are   greatly   pleased   that   you   plan   to 
offer  a  standards  amendment  when  H  R  3163 
reaches  the  Senate  t\ooT  and  we  pledge  our 
support  for  your  effort. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Elxanob  Mabvin, 

National  President. 

NovxMBrx  19.  1973 
Sekator  Mondalx:  Our  organization  be- 
lieves that  It  Is  Imperative  that  child  day  care 
provided  under  the  social  service  titles  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  must  meet  the  In- 
ter-Agency standards  of  1968  and  therefore 
we  strongly  Bupp>ort  your  effort  to  Introduce  a 
floor  amendment  to  HJI.  3153  to  maKe  such 
services  a  mandatory  provision. 

LOKKK210  TBATLOB, 

President,  NASW. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  it  Is  the 
policy  in  this  country  to  encourage  wel- 
fare mothers  to  take  training  and  to  find 
work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  elements 
In  that  bargain  ought  to  be  that  when  the 
children  are  required  to  stay  In  family 
day  care  homes  or  day  care  centers  while 
the  mother  Is  working,  at  the  very  mini- 
mum they  ought  to  be  certain  that  the 
children  are  kept  safely  from  harm. 

That  is  not  only  the  humane  thing 
to  do.  In  eulditlon  to  that.  In  the  long 
run  it  will  cost  more  if  we  have  genera- 
tions of  youngsters  who  have  been  pushed 
aside  and  ignored  or  shoved  Into  cold 
warehouses  of  this  kind. 

The  day  care  standards  that  we  are 
talking  about  are  not  radical  They  are 
the  very  minimum  one  needs  for  decent 
day  care.  They  provide  a  staff  ratio 
that  has  been  found  by  expensive  experi- 
ence to  be  the  mimmum  necessary. 

They  recognize  the  special  problems 
and  the  vulnerability  of  the  very  young. 
There  have  been  many,  many  studies 
that  have  shown  that  when  children  are 
infants  or  ages  1,  2.  and  3,  the  failure  to 
assure  adequate  staff  ratios  and  properly 
skilled  assistants  can  damage  those  chil- 
dren physically  and  damage  them  men- 
tally in  ways  that  later  are  difficult  to 
repair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  minimum  day  care  standards 
that  we  wish  to  continue  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summarj- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
tis  follows : 

SUMMABT  or  1968  RXQtriBXMENTS 

1.  Staff  Ratios  (Including  volunteers) 

a.  Family  Day  Care  Home  (no  more  than 
8  children  total)  1  to  6  ratio  for  chUdren 
under  age  6:  1  to  6  ratio  for  chUdren  aged 
8-14. 

b.  Group  Day  Care  Home — 1  to  6  ratio 
where  preschooler  Involved;  1  to  6  ratio 
otherwise. 


c.  Day  Care  Center — 1  to  6  for  3  to  4  years 
olda;  1  to  7  for  4  to  6  year  olds;  and  1  to  10 
for  6  to  14  year  olds. 

2.  Safety  and  Sanitation — "must  meet  re- 
quirements of  appropriate  safety  and  sani- 
tation authority." 

3  Education — "Educational  opportunities" 
must  be  provided,  with  supyervislon  of  staff 
members  trained  or  experienced  In  child 
growth  and  development. 

4.  Social  .Services  must  be  provided  In- 
cluding guidance  and  couiiselmg  to  families 
about  appropnateness  of  day  care 

6.  Health  &  Nutrition  Requires  super- 
vision by  qualified  physician:  dental  and 
medical  evaluation  of  children;  dental  and 
medical  treatment  for  children  'using  exist- 
ing community  resources"  If  available;  and 
"nutrition  needs  " 

6.  Staff  Training  In  service  training  re- 
quired. 

7.  Parent  Involvement  requires  opportu- 
nities for  parents  to  "work  with"  and  "ob- 
serve" day  care  programs;  and  whenever 
agency  provides  care  for  40  children  or  more 
It  must  have  Policy  Advisory  Committee 
composed  of  at  least  50 '^r  parents  to  assist  In 
development  of  progranxs  and  approval  of 
applications,  and  participate  m  selection  of 
program  directors. 

8  v,"alver  "Requirements  can  be  waived 
when  administering  agency  can  show  that 
requested  waiver  may  advance  Innovation 
and  experimentation  and  extend  services 
without  loss  of  quality  In  the  Facility." 

Pour  states  now  have  waiver  (Michigan, 
Missouri,  Oregon  and  Colorado.) 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  thai  p)omt? 

Mr.  MONDALE    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  many  States  are  complying  with 
those  standards'' 

Mr  MOND.ALE.  There  are  waivers  in 
only  four  States  I  concede  to  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager — we  have  dis- 
cus.sed  this  before — thai  there  are  States 
which  have  not  complied  with  it.  and 
there  are  day  care  centers  which  fall 
beneath  these  standards  But  I  think  that 
is  another  reason  why  we  should  continue 
them  as  they  are,  and  try  to  insist  that 
the  centers  be  brought  up  to  standard 

Mr  LONG.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  is  that  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
pamphlet  containing  data  on  child  care 
prepared  for  the  committee  as  of  June 
16,  1971.  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
situation  has  changed  drastically  in  that 
respect.  These  are  the  minimum  staffing 
requirements  of  the  States. 

Take,  for  example,  ages  3  to  4;  the 
Federal  standard.-;  would  require  that 
there  be  one  adult  for  every  five  children 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  4 

The  great  majoiity  of  the  States  In 
their  licensing  laws  would  require  a 
minimum  of  1  woman  for  every  10 
children  So.  assuming  that  the  States 
are  following  their  own  laws,  the  pro- 
posed standards  would  mean  a  doubling 
of  the  staffing 

We  have  only  $2.5  billion  for  social 
services.  ,so  if  we  have  to  double  the  cost 
in  most  States,  that  means  we  can  pay 
for  day  care  for  only  half  the  number  of 
children  we  now  can  take  care  of 

Mr.  MONDALE  It  i.-;  my  feeling  that  if 
the  day  care  standards  in  a  particular 
setting  are  so  damaging  to  children  that 
thev  affect  their  physical  and  mental 
health,  it  Is  better  not  to  have  day  care; 
it  Is  better  to  have  the  children  with  their 
mothers. 

But  if  the  welfare  strategy  Is  to  en- 


work,  then  at  a  minimum  we  ought  to 
courage  and  sometimes  force  mothers  to 
make  certain  that  the  children  do  not 
have  to  suffer  In  the  meantime 

When  I  grew  up.  the  standards  for 
me  when  I  wa«  1  year  old  was  two  adults 
to  one  child  My  mother  and  dad  were 
with  me  all  the  time.  ;.nd  I  was  grateful 
for  it.  But  if  my  mother  had  had  to 
work.  I  would  have  been  grateful  ii 
there  had  been  enough  people  around  to 
take  care  Of  me 

We  have  situations  in  this  country 
where  there  are  infants  1  and  2  years  old 
sometimes  14  or  15  of  them  with  only 
one  adult  Everything  we  have  heard 
indicates  that  that  is  very  damaging 

Mr.  LONG.  How  many  States  can 
meet  this  requirement  the  amendment 
would  make  with  regard  to  education? 
I  quote; 

Educational  opportunities  must  be  pro- 
vided for  every  child  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  a  staff  member  trained 
or  experienced  in  chiid  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

How  many  mothers  can  meet  that 
standard' 

Mr.  MONDALE  It  says  "trained  or 
experienced  ■'  The  requirements  do  not 
require  graduate  teachers,  but  what  they 
do  say  is  that  it  is  not  right  to  take  a 
child  and  put  it  in  boring  environments 
for  8  hours  a  day,  and  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  stimulate  the  child;  the  re- 
quirements indicate  that  there  should  be, 
in  addition  to  decent  food  and  decent 
cleanliness  and  health  standards,  some 
education  along  with  it. 

It  is  a  modest,  requirement  which  is 
not  difficult  to  comply  with,  but  some- 
thing we  think,  should  be  required. 

These  standards  were  developed  by 
the  Executive.  They  were  developed  a^ 
minimum  standards  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Ed'acation,  and  Welfare,  and 
have  been  in  the  regulations  since  1968 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  the  States 
cannot  comply  with  the  standards  the 
way  it  is  now  There  are  only  two  States 
in  the  Union  who  meet  the  staffing  re- 
quirements for  children  age  3  to  4;  not 
even  the  Senator's  own  State  is  comply- 
ing with  this  requirement.  The  only 
States  that  require  by  their  laws  one 
adult  person  to  everj*  five  children  age 
3  to  4  are  the  States  of  Rhode  Island 
and  New  York  We  have  48  States  of  the 
Union  that  do  not  comply  with  that 
requirement,  and  if  they  tried  to  comply 
with  it  it  would  mean  that  they  would 
have  to  reduce  by  halt  the  amount  of 
day  care  they  would  have  available  for 
children  of  working  mothers. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  think  that  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment cr  my  judgment  is  all  that  much 
better  than  the  judgment  of  the  legis- 
lators cf  48  out  of  the  50  States  in  the 
Union.  Certainly  those  legislators  who 
are  from  the  grassroots  of  democracy, 
are   concerned   about   children 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  look  at  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  the  overwhelm- 
ing view  seems  to  be  that  for  children 
from  ages  of  3  to  4,  10  would  be  about  the 
proper  maximum  number  of  children  1 
staff  member  could  keep  an  eye  on  .\nd 
when  the  children  get  to  be  6  through  14. 
by  this  law  that  the  Senator  wants  to 
Impose  upon  the  States,  they  could  not 
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have  more  tiian  10  children  per  staff 
attendant. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  brought  up  In  a 
classroom  with  30  children. 

Mr  MONDALE  How  old  was  the  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr  LONG.  And  I  thought  that  was  a 
good  school, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  How  old? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  was  between  6  and  14. 

Mr.  MONDALE  We  are  tolJting  about 
1-  to  3-jear-olds.  I  hope  the  Senator  was 
not  brought  up  in  a  classroom  with  30 
children  when  he  was  2  years  old. 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  I  am  talking  about  the 
requirement  tha«  there  be  not  more  than 
10  children  age  6  through  14  per  staff 
member  A  lot  of  people  use  14-year-old 
children  for  babysitters.  But  if  you  look 
at  the  amendment  as  it  concerns  14- 
year-old  children,  the  States  would  have 
to  have  1  staff  member  for  each  10 
children.  One  would  think  they  could 
look  after  themselves,  but.  no.  they  have 
to  have  1  staff  member  for  each  10 
children. 

If  they  go  to  school,  they  usually  have 
1  teacher  for  every  25  or  30  children. 

Let  us  see  why  the  States  do  that. 
For  those  ages,  most  States  seem  to  think 
25  to  30  children  per  adult  is  all  right. 

I  was  not  abused  by  the  schoolteach- 
ers or  the  kindergarten  attendants  where 
I  happened  to  go  as  a  child.  By  requir- 
ing standards  that  are  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  anyone  to  pay  for,  including 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Senator 
would  make  It  impossible  for  people  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  mothers  to 
improve  the  situations  of  their  families 
by  working. 

In  my  own  o£Qce.  we  have  a  mother, 
one  of  the  most  competent  women  I  have 
ever  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
in  my  life.  She  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
secretaries  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  fine  woman 
who  knows  what  It  is  to  be  a  mother  and 
a  widow,  and  to  bring  up  children  to 
make  fine  young  citizens  of  themselves. 

She  was  shocked  to  hear  that  the 
Federal  standards  would  mean  you  might 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  $2,400  per  child 
for  day  care.  The  family  assistance  plan 
proposed  to  pay  that  much  for  a  family 
of  four  So  It  wouM  cost  as  much  to  put 
one  child  in  day  care  as  to  take  care  of 
three  children  and  the  mother  under  the 
whole  family  assistance  program. 

She  was  shocked  to  hear  about  that. 
She  said.  "How  can  they  possibly  Justify 
that?  They  propose  that  it  would  cost 
12.400  a  year  per  child.  That  means  $200 
a  month."  She  said.  "When  I  brought  my 
children  up.  I  was  a  widow  and  a  work- 
ing mother,  and  I  put  them  in  a  good 
day  care  center  where  it  did  not  cost 
but  about  half  that  much  money.  They 
provided  the  child  with  meals  and  every- 
thing else,  and  a  mother  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  of  them." 

When  good  and  competent  working 
mothers  find  out  that  It  will  cost  $100  a 
month  for  adequate  and  satisfactory  care 
for  their  own  children,  why  will  they  want 
to  pay  for  something  that  would  cost 
$2,400  a  year  a  child  to  have  1  person 
for  every  10  14-year-old  children,  or  to 
have  1  person  for  every  5  small  chil- 
dren? If  we  require  someone  who  can 
qualify  as  a  child  care  development  spe- 


cialist, then  we  have  to  pay  her  a  mini- 
mum salary  for  a  schoolteacher,  and  we 
run  the  cost  up  to  $200  a  month  and 
make  it  look  as  though  the  cost  of  looking 
after  one  little  child  In  a  day  care  center 
will  exceed  what  It  would  cost  on  the 
average  welfare  roll  of  this  Nation  to  take 
care  of  a  family  of  four. 

I  thought  the  way  to  help  people  bet- 
ter their  condition  was  to  provide  day 
care  operations  for  families  to  encourage 
mothers  to  take  jotis,  but  at  this  rate  we 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  for  anyone 
to  take  a  job  because  It  would  take  4 
times  as  much  money  to  look  after  one 
child  as  It  would  If  the  person  did  not 
take  the  job.  That  is  why  I  have  t»een 
dismayed  when  we  are  confronted  with 
these  standards,  where  now  only  two 
States  can  comply  with  them,  and  Im- 
pose that  on  the  other  48  States.  If  the 
States  could  comply — all  right.  If  we  had 
$10  billion  to  spend,  we  could  do  It,  but 
we  have  only  $2.5  billion  for  all  the  social 
services.  So  It  means  that  we  either  have 
to  be  hjT>ocntes,  to  approve  these  stand- 
ards and  then  look  the  other  way,  or  we 
wlU  have  to  reduce  by  50  percent  the 
day  care  available  for  the  children  of 
mothers  who  would  like  to  go  to  work 
to  miprove  their  family  condition. 

So  while  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  Senator's  amendment,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  we  cannot  afford  more  than  $2.5 
billion  for  this  program,  the  simple  fact 
is  that  to  insist  on  these  standards  would 
mean  that  we  would  drastically  reduce 
day  cau-e  available  for  mothers  of  small 
children  who  would  Uke  to  go  to  work 
and  improve  the  conditions  of  their  fam- 
ilies by  earning  money  and  to  Increase 
their  standard  of  living 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not 
have  the  money  it  takes  to  afford  all  this.. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not.  So  if  we 
do  not  have  the  money,  the  best  we  can 
do  Is  to  provide  as  much  as  we  can  to 
the  States  and  expect  them  to  do  what 
they  are  doing  now;  namely,  the  best 
they  can  with  the  money  they  have 
available  to  them.  We  cannot  afford 
everything  we  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  had  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
but  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  In  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  same  debate 
we  had  last  year  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Buckley  > 
and  I  Insisted  on  day  care  standards  and 
when  the  Senate  by  an  almost  2-to-l 
vote  agreed  that,  as  a  condition  of 
Federal  aid  to  day  care  centers,  we  mui.t 
insist  that  those  day  care  centers  have 
sufficient  minimum  standards  to  assure 
that  the  children  will  not  be  damaged 
while  in  day  care.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Long  i  says  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  that.  I  say  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  do  that.  I  say  that  we  can  afford 
any  program  which  will  prevent  damage 
to  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  debate  a  year 
ago.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Lonci  used  the  same  ex- 
£iggerated  figures  he  used  a  moment  ago, 
suggesting  that  the  standards  would  cost 
$2,400  a  year  or  $3,000  a  year,  when  the 


figures  show  that  it  would  cost  $1,600 
on  the  average  for  full-time  day  care,  the 
full  year  around,  and  only  $400  for  part- 
time,  after  school  services. 

These  standards  are  not  extravagant. 
They  are  not  unrealistic.  They  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  consultation 
with  the  best  people  In  this  country.  I 
think  that  we  should  ask  ourselves,  what 
do  those  who  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  children  In  day  care  think 
about  removing  the  day  care  standards? 
I  state  as  a  fact  that  almost  everyone 
In  this  field,  almost  everyone  who  has 
learned  and  knows  what  happens  in  day 
care,  are  In  favor  of  this  amendment.  We 
Insist  on  minimum  care  standards  so 
that  our  children  will  not  be  damaged. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  jleld? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Minnesota  for  yielding  to 
me. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  then 
we  have  a  situation  where  the  day  care 
centers  must  be  licensed  by  the  States; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  not  also  true  that 
day  care  centers  are  a  part  of  the  social 
services  poi'tlon  of  the  social  security 
laws? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes,  but  If  I  may— I 
will  get  back  to  that  question.  It  is  true 
that  In  the  absence  of  my  amendment,  it 
would  be  the  first  time  In  over  5  years 
that  there  are  no  such  standards.  If  there 
were  new  standards,  it  would  be  the 
States  that  would  Impose  them.  If  they 
wanted  to.  That  is  the  catch. 

According  to  our  information,  there 
are  two  States  that  have  no  standards 
whatsoever  with  respect  to  adult-child 
ratios  whatsoever.  There  are  11  States 
that  have  no  standards  whatsoever  for 
family  day  care.  There  are  9  States  that 
have  standards  which  would  permit  10 
children  per  single  staff  member  for  chil- 
dren under  2  years  of  age,  which  every- 
one! know  of  who  has  studied  this  prob- 
blem  says  Is  disastrous. 

So  while  It  Is  true  that  States  still  can 
impose  standards,  the  studies  we  have 
seen,  plus  these  records,  show  at  this 
point  that  without  Federal  standards, 
there  will  be  thousands  and  thousands 
of  children  placed  on  day  care  stand- 
ards where  no  child  should  ever  be 
found. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
provisions  for  social  services  adopted 
by  the  conTmittee  are  entirely  controlled 
by  the  States  under  a  revenue-sharing 
program? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  some  respects,  that 
is  correct,  except,  for  example,  we  have 
regulations  In  our  bill  here  that  pro- 
hibits supplanting  of  State  funds  for 
social  services  with  Federal  funds.  There 
are  some  restrictions  in  the  committee 
blU  and  this  one  concerning  the  health 
and  well-being  of  children.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  just  as  Important  as  that  one 
concerning  supplanting. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WeU,  I  believe  the  enUre 
thrust  of  what  the  committee  has  done 
with  reference  to  social  services  Is  that 
the  States  shall  decide   who  shall  be 
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eligible  for  social  services,  what  pro- 
grams shall  be  Included  In  social  serv- 
ices, and  the  type  and  extent  of  program 
standards 

Mr.  MONDALE  The  Senator  Is  basi- 
cally correct.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  I  stood  together  in  the  achievement 
of  that  objective.  In  other  words,  we 
wanted  the  States  to  have  a  wide  range 
of  discretion  both  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  social  services  and  for  deter- 
mining what  social  services  the  States 
wanted. 

We;  did,  however.  Impose  certain  re- 
strictions and  these  restrictions,  I  might 
add,  were  Imposed  on  the  States  with 
the  unanimous  support  of  all  the  Gover- 
nors. One  was  to  prohibit  the  supplant- 
ing, by  which  Federal  funds  would  aid — 
simply  pick  up  existing  State  expenses 
and.  In  effect,  through  Indirection,  per- 
mit the  State  to  divert  the  money  to 
other  purposes,  to  roads  or  whatever  they 
wanted.  That  we  prohibited. 

Second,  we  require  mandatory  services 
in  three  areas :  foster  care,  child  protec- 
tive services,  and  family  planning.  So 
there  are  other  restrictions. 

Traditionally,  if  I  may  say,  our  social 
services  money  has  carried  with  It  the 
Interagency  day  care  standard  since 
1968.  which  I  wish  to  retain  at  this  point. 
So  this  Is  nothing  new.  but  merely  at- 
tempts to  continue  existing  standards  in 
day  care. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  bill  remains  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  a  State  does 
not  have  to  have  any  day  care  centers 
at  all;  does  it? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  if  we  Impose  Federal 
restrictions  on  them,  they  can  spend  that 
money  on  protective  service  for  children, 
family  planning  services,  protective  serv- 
ices for  adults,  services  for  adults  and 
foster  care,  homemaker  services,  chore 
services,  home  delivery  of  meals,  day 
care  services  for  adults,  health  related 
services,  home  management,  other  func- 
tional educational  services,  housing  Im- 
provement services,  a  full  range  of  legal 
services,  transportation  services,  educa- 
tional and  training  services,  employment 
services.  Information  referral  and  follow- 
up  services,  special  services  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  special  services  for  the 
blind,  services  for  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction,  special  services  for  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  and  special  services 
for  the  physically  handicapped. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  long  as  they  did  not 
ase  the  money  for  some  program  they 
would  carry  on.  anyway. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  point  I  should  like  to  make  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  this:  Thou- 
sands of  children  have  been  served  in 
day  care  centers  since  the  social  services 
program  began  some  years  ago.  During 
all  this  time — since  1968.  at  least — we 
have  had  the  same  day  care  minimum 
national  standards  that  I  am  proposing 
we  continue.  In  other  words,  what  I  am 
proposing  to  do  Is  not  bo  change  the  law 
but  to  keep  the  standards  the  way  they 
have  been  for  the  last  5  years,  almost  6 
years. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Until  when? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  UntU  November  1, 
when  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  through  new  regulations  in 
effect,  eliminated  everythmg,  including 
most  of  the  social  services. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then,  is  it  true  that  the 
standards  wiilch  the  Senator  seeks  to 
Impose  have  been  Imposed  until  a  few 
weeks  ago? 

Mr  MONDALE.  The  interagency  day 
care  requirements  I  want  maintained 
have  been  in  being  since  1968,  except,  if 
the  Secretary  can  get  away  with  it.  since 
November  1,  when  he  tried  to  change  it 
through  regulations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  they  already  have  had 
what  the  Senator  proposes  now  and  the 
Senator  in  his  opening  statement  de- 
cided that  many  day  care  centers  were 
deficient,  dangerous  for  the  children,  and 
Injurious  to  their  health  and  welfare, 
what  does  the  Senator  gain  by  continuing 
the  provision  of  law  that  was  in  effect 
and  resulted  in  all  those  undesirable 
condition.-;  that  he  enumerates? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  we  remove  the 
standards  that  we  have,  I  think  it  is  an 
invitation  to  a  wholesale  disregard  of 
the  minimum  standards  needed  for  the 
care  of  children.  It  is  true  that  even  un- 
der the  present  day  care  standards,  there 
have  been  far  too  many  examples  of  day 
care  centers  that  have  fallen  clearly  be- 
neath the  minimum  standards  which 
everyone  in  this  field  considers  to  be 
minimally  necessary  for  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  children.  But  the  an- 
swer to  that  problem  is  not  to  delete  the 
standards.  The  answer  Is  to  retain  them, 
and  enforce  them  so  that  day  care  pro- 
grams can  be  brought  up  to  a  level  that 
assures  minimal  protection  for  the  chil- 
dren Involved. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing,  because 
I  think  It  bears  on  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  standards  we  are  talking  about 
have  been  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  con- 
sultations with  practically  every  respon- 
sible person  in  this  field.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  has  studied  day  care  seri- 
ously who  does  not  believe  that  we  need 
some  kind  of  minimum  standards. 

The  day  care  standards  we  are  talk- 
ing about  were  In  the  original  amend- 
ment which  was  unanimously  supported 
by  the  Governors  of  our  countn,-  These 
day  care  standards  are  supported  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics:  by  the 
National  PTA;  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women;  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  which 
has  done  as  much  as  any  other  organiza- 
tion to  try  to  study  what  is  really  going 
on;  by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Youag  Children:  by  the 
Black  Child  Development  Institute;  by 
the  National  Child  Day  Care  Association; 
by  the  National  Council  of  Churches:  by 
the  AFL-CIO:  by  the  UAW;  by^tHe 
Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council:  and  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers. 

Part  of  the  problem  here  is  not  Just 
what  happens  to  welfare  mothers.  There 
are   thousands  and  thousands — indeed, 


ing  and  need  to  work  in  order  to  provide, 
along  with  their  husbands,  'ecent  mini- 
mum income  to  live  in  these  difficult.  In- 
flationarv-  times.  They,  too,  need  avail- 
able to  them  day  care,  which  is  not  only 
needed  for  their  employment  but  also 
which  is  good  enough  and  sound  enough 
in  terms  of  minimum  standard.?  to  as- 
sure that  their  children  are  not  dam- 
aged during  the  hours  they  are  working. 

That  is  all  these  standards  involve. 
They  are  not  new;  they  are  not  impos- 
ing anything  new.  They  are  standards 
that  have  been  in  being  since  1968.  It  Is 
true  that  they  have  not  been  fully  en- 
forced in  some  areas  But  to  remove  them 
now,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  abandoned 
its  interest  in  minimum  standards.  To 
remove  them  would  be  to  encourage  a 
wholesale  disregard  and  deterioration  of 
day  care  standards  in  this  country. 

I  give  the  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Buckley  1  a  good  deal  of  credit,  because 
he  studied  this  problem  extensively,  and 
I  think  It  is  his  opinion  that  all  day  care 
is  damaging.  But  Senator  Buckley,  who 
will  be  here  shortly  and  who  is  support- 
ing us  fully  in  this  amendment,  is  con- 
vinced that  if  you  are  going  to  have  day 
care,  it  had  better  be  day  care  that  is 
good,  of  high  quality,  where  children  get 
safe  surroundings,  where  they  get  decent 
nutrition,  where  they  get  stimulation, 
where  they  are  supported  emotionally  as 
fully  as  possible. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  debate  we  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  the  wajiing  hours  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Buckley) 
intimated  that  he  had  opposed  these  day 
care  standards  but  that,  after  doing  some 
research,  he  had  foimd  for  himself  that 
there  was  a  great  necessity  In  the  coun- 
try  to   establish   national    standards. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out  that  what  we  have  at  the 
present  time,  unfortunately,  in  too  many 
instances  is  merely  custodial  care.  Cus- 
todial care,  I  think  it  has  been  very 
clearly  proved,  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  thousands  of  young  children 
who  Eire  in  day  care  centers.  Many  of 
them  are  In  need  of  psychiatric  and 
psychological  care  and  treatment. 

We  are  talking  here  more  about  money 
than  anythmg  else.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  real  issue,  as  the  Senator  frc«n 
Miruie.sota  has  tried  very  valiantly  to 
point  out.  We  axe  talking  about  children 
and  we  are  t.ilking  about  people,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  salvage  the  lives  of 
these  young  people,  many  of  whom  are 
let  loose  to  run  in  the  streets  without 
any  care  at  all.  We  call  it  supervisory 
care  but  there  is  no  educational  com- 
ponent, there  Is  no  development  compo- 
nent, and  there  Is  ver>'  little.  If  anything, 
that  they  reallj-  get  out  of  it  at  all.  In 
many  instances — and  I  have  seen  this  as 
a  result  of  my  own  personal  research — 
these  children  are  far  worse  off  in  some 
of  the.se  day  care  centers  than  they 
would  be  If  they  were  not  there  In  the 
first  Instance. 
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The  Senator  has  pointed  out  that  great 
research  has  been  done,  and  he  has  yiven 
credit  to  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  who  did  quite  an  exhaustive 
study  and  rendered  a  report.  I  shall  not 
read  the  entire  report,  but  I  do  think 
that  parts  of  the  report  are  very  perti- 
nent. 

Although  all  stktes.  with  the  exception  of 
two  (Idaho  and  Mlsstaslppl)  require  that  day 
care  cent«rs  be  licensed  a  number  of  exclu- 
sions and  exemptlona  provide  Uttle  protection 
for  the  children  receiving  care.  Some  ten 
states  exclude  from  regulation  centers  oper- 
ated or  regulated  by  another  state  or  local 
Oovernmental  agency  About  half  the  state* 
exclude  centers  operated  by  the  public  school 
system:  such  centers  usually  come  under 
regulations  of  the  State's  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation. Centers  operated  by  private  or  pa- 
rochial schools  are  exempted  from  licensing 
requirements  in  fifteen  states.  Nine  states 
exempt  centers  operated  by  religious  organi- 
zations Facilities  operating  primarily  as  an 
educational  program,  as  a  kindergarten  or 
nursery  school  are  excluded  from  licensing 
regulation  In  sixteen  states 

The  foregoing  provides  the  most  forceful 
argument  for  P'ederal  standards  if  the  chil- 
dren of  this  nation  will  receive  the  kind  of 
care  necessary  for  beneficial  child  develop- 
ment. 

We  all  have  sympathy  with  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  They  have 
a  serious  money  problem  and  we  recog- 
nize they  have  a  serious  money  problem. 
But  it  always  seems  that  we  are  looking 
to  cut  back  on  programs  that  are  so 
vitally  needed  as  this  program  and  con- 
tend they  cost  too  much  money.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  have  any  idea 
as  to  what  kind  of  money  we  are  t<ilklng 
about,  because  that  seems  to  be  the  main 
objection  that  has  been  raised  by  the 
opposition  to  the  Senators  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  denies  it  would  be 
good  to  have  national  standards  for  day 
care  centers 

Mr  MONDALE  This  is  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
states 

According  to  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment. Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  national  average  cost  for 
providing  day  care  under  the  existing 
standards 

Those  are  the  ones  we  seek  to  main- 
tain; we  are  not  opposing  anything  new. 
is  approximately  11.600  a  year  for  pre-«chool 
children  and  MOO  a  year  for  children  of 
school  age. 

My  friend  from  Louisiana  keeps  saying 
$2,400.  $3,000  It  is  not  true.  These  are 
maximum  expenditures  and  many  times 
the  volunteers  are  able  to  reduce  the 
cost.  Those  Involved  in  this  field  the 
longest  are  unanimous  In  favor  of  the 
minimum  standards  The  committee  de- 
cided to  eliminate  all  standards  and  let 
any  community  do  as  it  chooses,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  It  damaged  the  children. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALE  I  shall  yield  In  Just 
a  moment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BocKLKT)  said  in  the  last  debate,  and  I 
affree: 

I  believe  and  agree  a«  a  result  of  what  we 
have  read  in  conference  that  the  experience 
abroad  and  eepeclally  ftudlee  at  home  dem- 


onstrate that  unless  quality  and  standards  of 
day  care,  especially  care  given  to  very  young 
children.  Is  of  the  highest  order,  the  chances 
for  serious  real  damage  are  too  large  to  be 
Ignored. 

In  this  debate,  all  we  have  heard  from 
those  who  face  this  condition  in  our  so- 
ciety of  $1  trillion  gross  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  cut  comers  on  physical  care  for 
children  who  go  to  day  care  centers. 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President,  it  seems 
to  me.  further,  that  it  is  pennywise  and 
pound-foolish — that  is  an  old  cliche — 
because  what  happens  to  the  child  is  that 
he  gets  Involved  in  crime.  Then  that 
ftoild  has  to  be  dealt  with  later  on  in 
the  criminal  courts.  The  child  generally 
will  end  up  either  in  some  prison  in  the 
Nation,  after  having  committed  some 
heinous  crime,  such  as  we  read  about  day 
after  day. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not 
saving  money.  If  saving  money  is  our 
main  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
defeating  the  purpose  by  not  trying  to 
give  the  child  some  education  and  some 
training,  rather  than  merely  to  let  him 
go  without  any  standards  established  at 
all. 

This  research  was  a  most  exhaustive 
study  and  Indicates  that  there  are  just 
not  enough  standards;  and  that  where 
there  are  standards,  they  are  not  being 
lived  up  to. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  When  I  knew  that 
this  issue  was  coming  up  again  I  referred 
to  a  telegram  received  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Children's  Services  Division  in 
Oregon.  Don  Miller,  and  also  contacted 
the  Division  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  amendment,  requiring  ad- 
herence to  the  Federal  day  care  stand- 
ards, would  adversely  affect  Oregon.  He 
indicated  that  it  would  not;  that  he  pre- 
ferred that  the  amendment  to  the  bill  be 
adopted,  to  guirantee  that  these  stand- 
ards would  be  met. 

But  he  also  said  that  Oregon  feels  so 
strongly  about  the  importance  of  these 
day  care  standards  that  Oregon  intended 
to  comply  even  if  it  were  not  written  m 
the  law  as  a  Federal  requirement. 

Mr  President,  Oregon  has  had  serious 
budget  problems,  like  many  other  States, 
but  even  this  being  the  case,  my  State 
felt  that  the  Federal  day  care  standard.". 
were  realistic  enough,  and  necessary 
enough,  to  require  compliance  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  own  State  of  Oregon,  even  though 
but  a  single  State,  provides  ample  evi- 
dence that  we  are  not  here  talking  about 
unrealistic,  exhorbltant  costs.  We  are 
simply  talking  about  providing  safe, 
healthful,  properly  suf>ervised  care  for 
children  needing  that  care. 

Mr.  MONDALE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  think  his  statement  re- 
flects the  experience  of  one  serious  ad- 
ministrator In  one  State  It  shows  that 
the  standards  are  reasonable  and  prac- 
tical for  the  children  involved. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  President,  what  we 
are  seeking  to  impose  is  what  we  have  had 
for  several  years.  The  prime  issue  is  not. 
In  my  opinion,  whether  It  is  fair  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  write  the 


standards  or  leave  it  to  the  States.  The 
Federal  Government  has  been  writing 
standards  since  1968.  until  a  few  weeks 
ago.  and  we  have  the  conditions  de- 
scrltjed  by  the  principal  proponent  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  a  bad  situation,  un- 
healthy, unsafe,  and  so  on. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  vest  authority  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  in  the  States.  Who  is  it  that 
licenses  physicians?  It  is  the  State.  Who 
is  it  that  licenses  lawyers?  It  is  the  State. 
If  Senators  do  not  think  the  States  are 
tough  on  discipline,  try  starting  to  prac- 
tice in  my  State. 

Who  is  it  that  licenses  nurses?  Who 
sets  the  standard  for  their  training?  It 
Is  the  State.  Who  is  it  that  licenses 
teachers?  It  is  the  State.  Who  Is  it  that 
licenses  realtors?  It  is  the  State.  Who  is 
It  that  licenses  certified  public  account- 
ants? They  do  not  have  Federal  licenses. 
Who  is  it  that  licenses  barbers  and  archil - 
tects?  Who  is  it  that  licenses  hospitals? 
It  is  the  State.  Nowhere  in  the  Federal 
Government  does  one  get  a  license  to 
run  a  hospital. 

We  have  had  Federal  standards,  and 
we  learn  that  the  situation  is  deplor- 
able. What  do  we  have  to  gain  by  per- 
petuating them? 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  State 
officials  in  my  State  can  and  will  do 
greater  Justice  to  the  children  of  all  ages 
than  will  a  clumsy,  far-removed,  im- 
personal, blundering  bureaucracy  In 
Washington. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  money;  it  is  a 
question  of  where  the  authority  should 
rest. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  day 
care  centers  in  my  State  that  are  filthy 
and  unhealthy  and  dangerous,  and  if  any 
Senator  has  any  evidence  of  any  such. 
I  wish  he  would  present  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  would  first  like  to 
respond  to  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

I  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  have  a  proper  concern  about  the 
health  of  these  children  It  is  Federal 
policy  which,  by  and  large.  Is  encourag- 
ing and  sometimes  bring  mothers  at  work 
under  Federal  welfare  laws.  It  is  social 
services  money  which  Is  going  to  these 
programs  The  Federal  Government 
drafts  people  The  Federal  Government 
pays  most  of  the  welfare  costs.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  for  penal  costs 
The  Federal  Government  pays  for  a 
whole  range  of  costs  when  people  are 
damaged 

Ever>'thing  that  we  have  read,  every- 
thing we  have  seen,  everything  that  the 
experts  in  this  field  say  Indicates  that 
when  we  fall  beneath  the  standards  re- 
quired as  a  minimum,  and  which  have 
been  required  since  1968.  we  risk  the 
chance  of  damage  to  these  children 

For  example,  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America,  which  I  think  most  people 
recognize  as  one  of  the  most  responsible, 
balanced  associations  of  experts  In  the 
field,  said  this: 

Some  care — that  Is.  any  care — which  has 
not  protective  of  chUdren  Is  not  better  than 
no  oare.  If  we  cannot  provide  care  for  chil- 
dren   which    safeguards    them    and    allows 
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them  to  grow  and  develop  soundly,  then 
thOM  ChUdren  should  not  be  In  day  care 
but  be  with  their  own  parents  and  under 
full-time  Bup>ervlslon  In  the  home. 

I  would  find  it  very  ironic,  in  the  midst 
of  this  wealthy  and  powerful  society, 
that  we  decided  to  save  money  at  the 
emotional  and  physical  expense  of 
youngsters  and  infants  who  are  unable 
to  protect  themselves. 

I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  will  then  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  Just  on 
the  point  of  my  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
and  then  I  will  be  ver>'  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  at  first 
blush  the  arguments  that  the  States  li- 
cense doctors  and  lawyers  and  account- 
ants and  nurses  might  seem  persuasive, 
but  we  are  not  talking  here  about  li- 
censing of  professional  groups  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  at  all.  We  do  not  sub- 
sidize lawyers  in  this  country.  We  do  not 
subsidize  doctors  in  this  country.  We  do 
not  give  Federal  money  to  many  of  the 
different  groups  that  are.  quite  properly, 
licensed  by  the  individual  States. 

We  are  talking  about  Federal  money 
which  is  being  spent  for  day  care  centers 
in  day  care  in  various  States  which  have 
no  standards  and  which  are  taking  care 
of  young  children  under  the  most  de- 
plorable conditions  known. 

What  is  the  purpose  stated?  It  says: 

Famlly-care  or  self-care  goal;  To  strength- 
en family  life  and  to  achieve  and  maintain 
maximum  personal  Independence,  self-de- 
termination, and  security  In  the  home,  in- 
cluding, for  children,  the  achievement  of 
maximum  potential  for  eventual  Independ- 
ent living,  and  to  prevent  or  remedy  neglect, 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  children. 

Is  that  rhetoric,  or  is  that  a  meaning- 
ful, purposeful  goal  which  we  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  have  established?  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

I  did  not  raise  the  questloon  of  money. 
That  question  was  raLsed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  prorx)sal.  They  were  the  ones 
who  said  mone>'  was  the  main  issue.  That 
Is  why  I  tried  to  address,  and  did  address, 
the  question  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  about  money. 

If  It  is  not  money,  if  it  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  States  rights  versus  Federal 
rights,  how  can  we.  by  any  means  of 
imagination,  try  to  say  at  this  time  that 
of  all  the  Federal  money  we  are  putting 
Into  this  program,  we  should  not  estab- 
lish standards  by  which  these  day  care 
centers  should  be  run  and  operate? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  vEihd  point.  I  tried, 
particularly  when  I  stated  the  purposes, 
to  show  that  one  of  the  four  purposes  Is 
contained  in  the  bill,  because  one  of  the 
key  elements  of  the  whole  social  services 
program  is  to  strengthen  family  life  and 
provide  the  full  range  of  developmental 
support  for  children  who  are  being  served 
through  the  use  of  these  funds.  And 
now  there  Is  being  proposed  a  full-scale 
retreat  on  minimum  standards  which 
have  been  in  existence  since  1968 — not 
reducing  the  standards;  eliminating 
them  entirely — at  a  time  when  we  have 
all  kinds  of  sordid  reports  we  have  seen 
by  the  hundreds,  and  we  have  the  report 
of  women   who   actually   went  In   and 


looked  at  day  care  centers  and  reported 
on  hundreds  of  day  centers  in  which  we 
would  not  want  a  dog  to  be,  let  alone 
children. 

Now  we  are  told:  "Forget  about  these 
standards.  Let  them  do  what  they  want. 
We  will  save  some  money  by  doing  that." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  wlU  jrield.  I  am  going  to  con- 
clude, but  let  me  first  say  that  history 
has  come  full  circle  now.  I  see  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Btjcklky) 
has  come  on  the  floor.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  some  of  the  same  parties  who 
entered  into  this  debate  a  year  ago,  In- 
cluding the  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
Buckley)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  to  whom  I  am  going 
to  yield  the  floor  shortly.  Certainly  the 
author  of  this  amendment  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALK)  and  the  distinguished  Chairman 
and  I  had  this  debate  a  year  ago. 

All  I  can  say.  In  conclusion,  Is  If  that 
argument  was  valid  In  1972,  it  Is  even 
more  valid  in  1973,  and  I  think  all  of  the 
reports,  all  of  the  research  that  has  been 
done,  will  bear  that  out. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  who  are  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  In  its  wisdom  will  accept 
it, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

In  just  a  moment  I  am  going  to  >ield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  but  first 
let  me  say  it  is  interesting  that  while 
we  hear  the  argument  of  States'  rights, 
we  have  not  heard  it  from  the  Governors 
-who  represent  the  States,  When  my 
amendment  was  put  in  for  social  services, 
it  had  the  imanimous  support  of  all  the 
Governors,  and  they  asked  for  these  pro- 
visions and  the  continuance  of  these  day 
care  center  standards. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set that  none  of  us  disagrees  at  all  with 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
jectives that  they  hope  to  achieve.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill  does 
not.  nor  does  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee  disagree. 

We  are  not  really  talking  about 
whether  or  not  we  can  agree  upon  objec- 
tives. I  think  we  do  agree.  I  certainly 
recognize,  as  does  everj-one  who  has 
studied  the  problem  at  all.  that  children 
are  important.  Their  welfare  is  Im- 
portant Why,  precisely,  do  mothers 
work?  They  work  In  order  that  they  can 
do  a  better  job  In  taking  care  of  their 
children  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
an  opportimlty  to  sw;hieve. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  and  much  of  what  has 
been  said  this  afternoon  has  been  said, 
In  a  broad-brush  fashion,  about  nursing 
homes.  There  are  those  who  say  we  need 
far  more  stringent  regulations  Imposed 
on  nursing  homes  In  this  country. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  document  a  good  case 
because  one  does  not  have  to  travel  very 


far.  nor  does  he  have  to  look  at  many 
homes  without  observing  conditions  that 
anyone  would  say  could  be  made  better. 
I  stress  those  words  'could  be  made  bet- 
ter." Why  do  we  not  make  them  better? 
Why  have  we  not  Imposed  the  same  sort 
of  regulations  upon  nursing  homes  that 
we  are  talking  about  here? 

I  sat  In  on  some  hearings  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  tragic  fire  In 
Ohio  when  a  number  of  people  were 
burned  to  death.  It  tore  our  hearts  out. 
as  it  did  everyone  who  read  In  detail  or 
who  heard  atxjut  the  tragedies  in  that 
fire. 

Some  of  the  proposals  that  were  made 
to  trj'  to  ob\1,at€  a  recurrence  of  that  fire 
in  a  nursing  home  in  Ohio  were  that 
nursing  homes  should  not  be  built  more 
than  one  story  high,  that  there  should 
be  two  exits  from  every  room,  one  into 
an  inner  area  where  the  people  ate  and 
congregated,  and  another  into  an  out- 
side backyard  so  that  in  the  case  of  fire 
each  person,  if  he  were  ambulatory, 
could  go  out  the  back  door. 

Mr.  President,  that  sounds  like  a  pretty 
good  idea  However,  it  was  not  put  into 
effect  for  a  very  simple  reason.  II  we 
were  to  impose  standards  of  that  nature 
on  nursing  homes,  we  would  automati- 
cally exclude  from  the  services  those 
facilities  which  provide  for,  I  suspect, 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  people  who 
now  have  to  use  them. 

I  have  talked  with  the  di.«ting\iished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr,  Hcghts^ 
about  this  matter,  and  I  have  talked 
with  others.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  told  me  that  from  per- 
sonal experience  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa— and  from  my  personal 
experience  as  Governor.  I  know  that  it  is 
not  hard  to  Impose  standards  on  these 
facilities,  whether  one  is  talking  about 
day  care  centers  or  whether  he  is  talking 
about  nursing  homes,  or  whatever. 

We  can  impose  standards,  and  we  will 
achieve  something.  We  wUl  raise  the 
standards.  However,  in  the  process  we 
may  very  well  exclude  most  of  the  per- 
sons we  are  trying  to  serve. 

So,  despite  what  has  been  said  about 
money,  the  problem  does  return  to  mon- 
ey. And  the  reason  we  had  imposed  a  $2.5 
biuion  limitation  on  social  services  that 
are  to  be  provided  by  Federal  doU£u-s  at 
this  time  is  that  we  saw  a  proliferation 
of  services  provided  by  the  State  which, 
by  State  definition,  were  includable 
within  the  broad  category  of  social  serv- 
ices. And  as  a  consequence,  with  the 
single  exception  of  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, every  one  of  the  other  49  States 
displayed  a  sharp  escalation  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  dollars  on  the  basis 
of  the  expansion  of  social  services. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  be  realistic 
and  that  we  could  realize  what  the  facts 
are. 

I  have  talked  with  people  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  the  HEW  laws  In 
this  respect.  And  they  recognize  that 
mothers  today  have  at  lea^^t  two  alter- 
natives if  they  want  to  work  and  they 
have  children  who  are  eligible  for  day 
care  center  treatment.  They  may  either 
tEike  advantage  of  those  facilities  or  they 
will  see  that  their  chUdren  are  taken 
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care  of  by  another  mother  In  the  neigh- 
borhood who  Is  not  actually  running  a 
day  care  center 

However,  we  come  t)ack  to  this  proposi- 
tion. Why  do  mothers  do  this''  They  do 
It  because  they  want  to  be  able  to  help 
their  children  Live  better.  We  all  feel  this 
way.  I  think  that  the  distingruished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  Is  not 
sviggesting  at  all  that  we  give  every  child 
a  free  Cadillac. 

However.  I  would  have  to  say  that  1 
read  in  the  paper  today  that  General 
Motors  has  about  three-fourths  of  a 
million  cars  on  hand  now.  the  biggest 
Inventory  of  new  cars  that  It  has  ever 
had  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Jobs  are  In  short  supply.  There  will 
be  more  people  unemployed-  If  one  was 
watching  television  this  morning,  he 
probably  saw  that  one  of  the  main  truck 
lines  in  northern  CaUfomia  shut  their 
doors  because  there  was  not  enough  fuel. 
He  also  probably  saw  that  one  of  the 
major  airlines  furloughed  thousands  of 
people 

Anyone  that  has  a  job  wants  to  keep 
that  job  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
take  action  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
that  would  make  it  impossible  for  those 
mothers  who  did  waiit  to  work  to  con- 
tinue workmg  because  we  had  raised  the 
Federal  standards  imposed  on  each  of 
the  50  States  with  respect  to  day  care 
centers  5o  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
Lhem  to  worS. 

We  can  all  be  sympathelc.  and  Indeed 
we  all  are  sympathetic.  We  want  to  do 
whatever  we  can  for  people  so  that  they 
can  live  better.  However,  let  us  not  get 
so  carried  away  in  our  enthusiasm  for 
a  particular  type  of  service  that  we  price 
it  so  high  as  to  make  fewer  Federal  dol- 
lars available  for  other  members  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  is  exactly  what  we  could 
do. 

There  is  just  so  much  money.  We  ast 
talking  about  $2.5  billion.  And  if  we 
punch  the  bag  in  one  place,  it  wUl  come 
out  at  another  place.  And  if  we  pull  the 
bag  in  here,  it  will  collapse  on  the  other 
side.  I  wish  that  there  were  more  money. 
If  we  had  ail  the  money  in  the  world, 
we  could  do  things  that  we  cannot  do 
now. 

We  will  find  as  the  winter  progresses 
that  jobs  wih  be  more  at  a  premium  than 
they  are  now  I  would  hope.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, th&t  we  do  not  take  action  that 
will  result  in  making  opportunities  for 
employment  fewer  in  the  future  than 
they  are  now. 

I  hope  that  this  country  will  be  able — 
as  I  am  certain,  indeed,  that  it  Intends 
to — to  Improve  on  all  of  those  services 
and  to  make  every  program  better  How- 
ever, we  cannot  achieve  that  objective 
by  imposing  Federal  standards  that  are 
not  realistic.  And  when  only  two  of  the 
50  Stat^  now  comply  with  the  Federal 
.standards  we  are  talking  about,  it  seems 
pretty  lU -advised  to  me  to  say  that 
whether  the  States  want  it  or  not  or 
whether  any  of  them  are  now  complying 
nith  it  or  not.  we  will  demand  that  they 
do  this. 

We  can  do  that.  However,  when  we  do. 
it  will  mean  that  there  will  be  more 
mothers  %ho  have  to  forego  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working.  There  will  be  more 


people  In  America  who  live  in  poorer 
conditions  than  they  now  live  because 
they  cannot  be  as  productive  as  they 
otherwise  would  be  simply  because  we 
have  priced  day  care  centers  out  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  E>resldent.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  The  main 
point  of  difference  I  have  with  the  Sen- 
ator Is  the  apparent  assumption  that 
we  can  serve  many  people  with  sub- 
standard day  care  centers,  no  matter  how 
poor  the  conditions  are. 

I  would  repeat  what  the  Child  Welfare 
League  said : 

It  we  cannot  provide  care  for  children 
wtuch  sikfeguAnl5  them  and  allows  them  to 
grow  and  develop  soundly,  then  these  chil- 
dren should  not  be  in  day  care  but  be  with 
their  own  parents  and  und^r  full-ttme  su- 
pervision In  the  home 

Let  us  ask  whether  States  are  In  here 
urging  the  elimination  of  these  day  care 
centers.  The  answer  is  that  they  are  not. 
We  are  not  hearing  from  them.  We  heard 
from  the  director  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
We  know  that  the  Governors  unani- 
mously supported  the  bill  I  introduced 
earlier  which  contains  a  continuation  of 
the  day  care  standards  that  we  have  had 
since  1968.  That  is  all  we  are  asking  for 
here. 

The  organizations  which  most  closely 
represent  the  parents  and  the  children 
in  day  care,  and  the  labor  unions  and 
organizations  which  represent  them,  are 
almost  unanimous  In  support  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  day  care  standards  as  re- 
quired In  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr  BUCKLEY  Mr.  Pre.sident.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
yield  In  a  moment  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley i.  Before  doing 
so.  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  the  special  study  he  made 
on  the  damaging  effects  of  institution- 
allied  care  of  children  which  is  of  a  sub- 
standard nature  It  Is  not  a  delightful 
picture,  the  physical  and  mental  damage 
tliat  can  occur  to  Infants  and  children 
when  they  are  placed  away  from  their 
parents  and  their  families  In  day  care 
centers,  hospitals,  and  foster  home  care 
situations  which  are  substandard. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  com- 
piled an  enormous  amount  of  undeni- 
able data  which  warn  us  of  the  severity 
of  the  damage  that  follows  when  we  fall 
to  properly  care  for  these  children  when, 
under  certain  circumstances,  day  care  is 
required. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks. I  believe  this  is  the  third  time 
that  the  Minnesota-New  York  axis  has 
mobilized  Itself  on  common  ground,  and 
I  believe  this  is  ground  where  our  gen- 
eral points  of  view,  although  they  may 
t)e  different,  unite  In  a  common  concern 
for  the  actual  potential  Impact  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  on  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  aided  by  It. 

Frankly,  I  have  never  been  and  am  not 
now  an  enthusiast  for  day  care  as  a  gen- 
eral palliative  for  certain  social  Ills,  and 


I  would  be  the  last  to  recommend  that  It 
be  adopted  on  a  large  scale  However 
where  day  care  is  deemed  necessary,  it 
ought  to  be  of  high  quality  for  the  sake 
of  the  children  Involved  This  was  a 
major  point  of  contention  In  the  last 
Congress  during  the  debates  on  the  child 
care  section  of  H.R.  1  and  of  the  com- 
orehenslve  child  development  bill.  The 
latter  proposal,  and  I  supported  the  Pres- 
ident's veto.  The  bill  represented  In  my 
opinion  a  classic  rase  of  Congress  prom- 
ising to  provide  that  which  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  possibly  deliver. 
Also,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the 
mere  fact  that  It  seemed  to  be  Imposing 
the  whole  concept  of  day  care  on  an 
undiscrlmlnatlng  basis  could  change 
public  attitudes  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  l)e  truly  suitable  for  a  particular 
child.  As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  pointed  out,  experience  has  proven 
that  the  natural  mother  Is  the  best  pos- 
sible Institution  for  the  care  of  a  child. 

On  many  p>olnts  in  last  year's  bill,  I 
was  In  sharp  disagreement  with  Its  spon- 
sors. But  on  one  point  there  was  com- 
plete concurrence,  that  being  the  dam- 
age arising  from  the  "warehousing"  of 
children.  The  evidence  on  this  point,  Mr. 
President.  Is  both  substantial  and  uni- 
form In  Its  findings;  namely,  that  day 
care  for  the  very  young — chiefly  those  3 
years  of  age  and  under — Is  psychologi- 
cally tmwlse  and  should  be  resorted  to 
only  under  exigent  clrcum.stances.  In 
order  to  minimize  such  risks.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  low  adult/child  ratio. 
This,  of  course,  involves  considerable  ex- 
pense, a  fact  which  proponents  of  last 
years  measure  acknowledged,  even  while 
insisting  that  somehow  the  money  would 
be  found  to  pay  for  It.  On  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, I  pointed  out  to  the  proponents 
of  the  comprehensive  bUl  that  their  at- 
tempt to  expand  the  eligibility  base  and 
to  insist  at  the  sime  time  that  the  care 
t)e  of  a  high  quality  would,  given  the  Im- 
minent budgetary  crisis,  lead  precisely  to 
the  very  "warehousing"  that  their  pro- 
posal was  ostensibly  designed  to  prevent. 
And  just  such  a  consequence,  I  fear,  will 
also  result  If  the  Federal  Inter-Agency 
Day  Care  Standards  are  diluted  or  elimi- 
nated as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of 
Federal  funds  for  day  care 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  In 
the  past  urged  that  Government  ought  to 
concentrate  Itr  necessarily  limited  day 
care  resources  upon  high  quality  care 
for  those  for  whom  extrafamlllsl  care  Is 
a  real  necessity,  and  that  I  now  urge  the 
Senate  to  restore  high  qualify  day  care 
stand:irds  to  H  R  3153.  By  accepting  our 
amendment 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BUCKLEY  I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  standards  which  would  be  Im- 
posed by  the  pending  amendment  have 
been  In  the  regulations  for  several  years? 

Mr  BUCKLEY   I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  What  Is  the  problem 
that  makes  It  dlfBcult.  impossible,  or  Im- 
probable that  the  State  of  New  York 
could  and  would  adequately  license,  po- 
lice, and  supervise  day  care  centers  If 
the  responsibility  were  upwn  the  State? 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  believe  that  In  many 
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Instances,  In  many  areas,  the  State  of 
New  York  would  undoubtedly  exercise 
appropriate  judgment;  but  quite  frankly 
there  are  groups  and  communities  within 
New  York  who  still  have  not  caught  up 
wTth  the  growing  body  of  evidence  as  to 
the  danger  to  the  young  if  we  do  not 
have  the  very  expensive  adult-child 
ratio. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska his  general  confidence  In  the 
abilities  of  the  States  to  look  after  them- 
selves, but  here  we  are  talking  about  a 
program  utilizing  Federal  funds  that  can 
do  positive  damage.  This  Is  why  I  am 
standing  here  today.  I  feel  that  we  may 
become  an  instrumentality  of  harming 
children. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  wasting  money; 
it  Ls  not  a  question  of  mismanagement: 
it  Is  not  a  question  of  being  sloi>py.  But 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  and  the 
lobbying  that  I  have  received  in  this  area 
that  there  are  groups  that  are  unin- 
formed. I  do  know  that  the  standards 
are  t)elng  tightened  at  the  Federal  level. 
I  do  know  that  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  validity  of  the  concerns  ol 
those  like  Mr.  Dale  Meers.  who  has  docu- 
mented what  happens  to  these  children. 

I  say  it  is  preferable  to  have  no  Fed- 
eral day  care  program  than  to  have  one 
In  which  we  are  not  assured — because  we 
are  responsible  for  how  this  money  is 
expended — that  we  have  the  essential 
safeguards  that  we  know  are  necessary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  call  my  distinguished 
friend's  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  rely 
upon  the  States  to  license  their  doctors, 
to  Ucense  their  nurses,  and  to  license 
their  hospitals.  I  also  agree  with  him 
that  the  primary  concern  is  what  hap- 
pens to  children. 

My  feeling  Is  that  the  children  are  in 
better  hands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  New  York  than  under  a 
bureaucratic  government  at  the  Federal 
level  If  responsibility  was  placed  there. 
That  Is  the  reason  for  my  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  distinction  between  hav- 
ing the  States  conduct  an  activity  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Government  in 
accordance  with  certain  guidelines  and 
having  the  Federal  Government  admin- 
ister the  entire  program.  I  agree,  subject 
to  the  appropriate  guidelines,  that  I 
would  rather  see  New  York  Slate  handle 
the  problems:  but,  again,  we  get  back 
to  the  point  here  where  we  are  dealing 
with  something  special.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing vrith  the  question  of  waste,  or  of  the 
selection  of  priorities,  or  other  questions 
which  are  utilized  as  an  excuse  for  sub- 
stituting Federal  administration  for 
State  administration.  But  I  see  an  au- 
thorization having  a  significant  sum  of 
money  that  can  be  utilized  to  harm  chil- 
dren unless  we,  here  today,  take  full 
consideration  of  the  medical  facts  now 
available  to  us  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  want  to 
read  from  the  remarks  I  made  on  June 
20.  1972,  at  the  time  I  introduced  the 
amendment  to  upgrade  and  tighten 
standards  on  d«iy  care,  but  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  on 


that  date  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  mv  remark.<5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Hathaway  I,  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
quote  one  sample  from  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Humberto  Nagera.  director  of  the  child 
psycholanalytic  stud^-  program  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  University  of  Michigan: 

On  the  basis  of  the  lolormatton  available 
regarding  dlflerent  types  or  chiid-re&rlng 
practices  and  their  known  outcomes,  as  well 
as  our  present  day  knowledge  of  the  basic 
needs  of  the  human  infant  to  develop  nor- 
mally and  Ideally,  I  cannot  but  seriously 
question  (for  th»  age  group  I  have  been 
referring  to)  the  advlaabUlty  of  moving  to 
the  establishment  of  day  care  centers  in  the 
grand  scale  that  this  country  is  now  plan- 
ning. I  fear  that  widespread  and  unthougiit- 
ful  use  of  such  facilities  in  this  countr>',  for 
infants  in  the  age  range  between  birth  and 
two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  could  someday 
result  In  the  United  States  mass-producing 
large  numbers  of  children  with  serious  emo- 
tional problems  and  psychc^athology.  Fur- 
thermore, we  may  mass-produce  large  num- 
bers of  low  achievement,  low  I.Q.  youngsters, 
babies  whose  brains  are  understlmulated  and 
mismanaged,  whose  emotional  development 
hM  been  Interfered  with  by  Inappropriate 
day  care  center's  practices. 

Here  is  another  quotation  from  Mr. 
Dale  Meers,  child  psychoanalyst,  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  In  Washington: 

The  mo6t  consequential  and  controversial 
question  of  early  day  care  Is  tiat  of  potential 
danger  and  damage  to  the  very  children  for 
whom  the  centers  are  designed  .  ,  The  sig- 
nificant causal  variable  appears  to  be  the 
depersonalization  of  human  relationships 
that  are  vital  to  the  child's  healthy  matura- 
tion. .  .  .  Depersonalization  can  readily  take 
place  In  institutions.  ...  It  is  a  chronic 
potentiality  in  group  case  of  children. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  sam- 
plings, and  I  do  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  them  a^  to  the  opinions  expre-ssed 
therein.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  literature 
of  the  past  year  has  served  only  to  cor- 
roborate the  extensive  evidence  I  quoted 
on  that  day. 

Thus  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  Mondale  amendment  if  we 
are  to  have  Federal  rund.s  going  for  child 
care  purposes.  If  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment,  then  we  must  assume  the 
individual  responsibility  for  setting  time 
bombs  aroimd  the  countrj' — time  bombs 
that  can  harm  our  children  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  li\  es. 

Exhibit  1 
Amendment  No.   1247 

Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1247  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PREsroiNO  OmcER  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"On  page  74,  line  15.  Insert  a  new  section 
(2)  as  follows  and  renumber  succeeding  sec- 
tions: 

"  (2)  In  the  case  of  parents  who  request  full 
day  child  care  services  made  available  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  Inform  them 
to  writing  of  the  following;  (a)  that  the 
mother-infant  relationship  is  the  corner- 
stone of  healthy  development  for  the  vast 


majority  of  children:  (b)  that  group  day  car* 
18  primarily  a  remedial  or  emergency  device 
whose  vaUie  ex:enclg  mainly  u  children  whc 
are  developmentally  disadvantaged,  handi- 
capped, abased,  nejjlected,  or  are  i  '.herwise 
receiving  harnaful  care:  and  ici  that  sepa- 
ration from  the  DiOtlier  or  mother  f.pure  or. 
a  systematic  basis  or  for  long  periods  of 
time,  combined  with  placement  ir.  a  group 
care  facility,  can  cau!?e  psychological  harrr. 
to  the  child  and  especially  to  those  under 
three  years  of  ape 

Mr  BrcKUCT  Mr,  President,  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  Is  not  dissimilar  to  the 
purpose  of  those  who  sell  medicines,  who 
alert  the  patler.t  to  certain  possible  harmful 
side  effects  of  the  medicine  I  am  very  much 
concerned  that  the  potential  for  harm  k 
young  children  under  the  day  care  program.' 
provided  for  in  this  bill  far  outweighs  the 
good  contained  m  other  parts  of  the  bill  now 
before  us.  While  there  is  unquestionably  a 
need  for  remedial  services  for  ■'deveiopmect- 
ally  disadvantaged"  or  i:eglected  children,  no 
convincing  demonstration  has  oeen  made  for 
the  t>-pe  of  broad-reachdng  programs  here 
authorized. 

A  fundamental  objection  to  the  overall 
tone  and  intent  of  this  bill  Is  what  I  would 
call  the  overselling  of  the  concepts  of  child 
development  and  day  care.  In  the  flrtt  place 
the  as.sumption  is  conveyed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  agents  know  how  to  provide 
'healthful  and  stimulating  development"  of 
children.  As  Dr  Ernest  Van  Den  Haag,  psy- 
choanalyst and  sociologist  at  New  York  UnJ- 
verslty,  recently  observed  lu  congressional 
testimony: 

"If  the  government  has  such  knowledge  it 
is  a  well  kept  secret  of  which  the  scientific 
community  Is  quite  unaware,  .  .  .  The  as- 
sumption that  social  science  has  as  yet  pro- 
duced a  tested  theory  of  child  rearing  1; 
sheer  fantasy.  Only  a  few  variables  have  been 
detected  And  they  suggest  that  family  care 
should  be  encouraged,  not  replaced  " 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  state  cf  the 
art  of  child  development  is  as  yet  primitive 
Mr.  Jule  Sugarman.  former  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  underscored  this 
fact  In  testimony  before  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber of  1969  when  he  s&ld: 

"As  we  enter  the  1970's  we  are  still  seri- 
ously deficient  In  (a)  our  understanding  of 
how  children  develop,  (b)  the  causes  and 
nature  of  the  deficits  found  among  disad- 
vantaged children,  ic)  the  techniques  for 
appraising  the  state  of  development  and 
(d)  the  design  and  delivery  of  programs  and 
curriculum  to  prevent  or  overcome  develop- 
mental deficits," 
He  went  on  to  say: 

"Early  childhood  pr'jgranis  are  being  cre- 
at,ed  and  operated  on  an  ;nadequate  base  of 
knowledge  Th.ere  is  genera.;  agreement  that 
the  early  years  have  great  importance  m  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  child  Ther« 
is  also  general  agreement  that  high  propor- 
tions of  children  from  economically  disad- 
vantaged fainilles  begin  to  show  develop- 
mental de£ic;ts  very  early  in  life." 

But,  he  added^-and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  very  strongly,  Mr   President: 

"There  is  far  less  agreement  on  what  ccn- 
stltutes  eflective  mtervention  to  improve  the 
opportunities  for  develc^sment  of  such  chil- 
dren ' 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Sugarman  is  a 
supF>orter  of  the  pending  legislation,  as  in- 
deed he  was  of  last  year's  bill.  But  if  what 
he  said  In  December  of  1969  Is  true — and  I 
believe  it  is — I  cannot  for  the  life  of  m.e  see 
how  he  can  be  so  bold  in  his  support  of  the 
current  bill.  Has  there  been  some  dramatic 
breakthrough  in  the  art  or  science  of  child 
development  since  December  of  1969  Ha.= 
some  hitherto  undiscovered  body  of  knowl- 
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edge  come  to  Ught  since  then?  I  do  not 
believe  it  hM.  and  know  of  no  one  who  clAlma 
It  haa.  While  some  progreaa  Has  been  made, 
the  descrtptlon  of  the  state  of  the  art  offered 
by  Hi  SugarmAn  in  December  1969  holda 
true  today  h»  Dr  Zlgler  Indicated  la  teeu- 
mony  m  1971.  and  U  it  la  true.  Congreea 
would  be  premature  to  enact  such  a  far- 
reaching  progr»m  as  that  proposed  today. 

There  la.  in  short,  much  disagreement  In 
ihe  field  of  child  development  today.  At 
present,  the  educational  approach  to  child 
development  seem*  to  be  meet  popular.  In- 
deed S  3617  reflects  thla  preoccupation  with 
educational  preschool  programs.  Yet  there 
is  widespread  criticism  by  reepected  child 
specialists  of  the  current  emphasis  on  aca- 
demic training  for  young  children.  It  Is 
aj-gued  that  attempts  at  programed  cognitive 
stimulation  can  destroy  the  creative  and 
developmental  value  of  play  and.  by  pressure 
for  performance,  virtually  make  our  children 
old  and  gray  before  thetr  time. 

In  addition,  attempts  to  increase  the  cog- 
nitive level  of  children  outside  of  the  home 
have  usually  been  relatively  Ineffective,  or 
else  the  successes  have  been  of  short  dura- 
tion On  the  other  hand,  efforts  to  increase 
the  parenta"  knowledge  of  good  child-rearing 
techniques,  such  as  the  Homestart  program, 
have  been  markedly  successfully  in  their  re- 
sulting effects  upon  the  development  and 
well-being  of  the  children,  while  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  preschool  programs  like 
Heads  tart. 

My  purpose  In  mentioning  these  disagree- 
ments Is  only  to  point  out  that  a  Federal 
program  of  child  development  will  necessarily 
tend  to  impKjee  one  approach  to  child  devel- 
opment on  perhaps  mlUlona  of  children — and 
It  could  turn  out  to  be  the  wrong  approach. 

The  field  of  child  development  and  pre- 
school education  la  not  a  value-free,  objec- 
tive science  It  Is  a  field  of  controversy  in- 
volving diverse  value  judgments  about  a 
variety  of  sensitive  Issues,  from  permissive- 
ness versus  discipline  to  the  teaching  of 
belief  In  Ood  or  sex  education.  It  Is  an  area 
in  which  Congress  would  be  well  advised 
to  tread  cautiously. 

The  fact  la  that  group  day  care  has  been 
oversold.  It  has  been  made  to  appear  to  be 
a  safe,  indeed  desirable,  form  of  child  rear- 
ing and  education  for  virtually  all  children. 
8.  2007  la  intended  to  make  day  care  cen- 
ters eventoaUy  available  to  all  children, 
from  birth  to  14  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondaus)  even  stated 
last  year.  "I  hope  that  we  can  coma  up  with 
a  national,  pre-school  developmental  pro- 
gram. .  .  "  While  8.  3617  Is  not  as  explicit 
In  this  regaird.  nonetheless,  the  spirit  remains 
the  same  and  both  Its  wording  and  provisions 
enable  and  encourage  future  expansion  on 
a  universal  basis  But  such  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  potential  of  day  care,  even  the 
developmental  kind,  is  erroneous  on  at  least 
two  counts  First,  child  specialists  have  ac- 
cumulated strong  evidence  indicating  that 
the  Institutional  environment  of  day  care 
centers,  even  the  better  ones,  can  actual- 
ly be  harmful  to  the  psychological  well-being 
and  development  of  young  children  Second, 
as  Dale  Meers,  child  psychoanalyst  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  here  in  Washington,  and  an 
authority  on  International  day  care  recent- 
ly pointed  out.  the  notion  that  day  care  of- 
fers some  general  educational  adveuitage  Is 
In  error: 

"I  do  not  understand  where  tbla  Idea  origi- 
nated— " 

He  said — 

"Though  I  once  shared  It  aa  a  prejudice. 
The  U3.SA.  do«a  not  try  to  use  day  oare  as 
an  educational  vehicle,  indeed,  that  country 
Inltlatea  Its  educatloniJ  efforts  a  year  later 
than  we  do  In  our  public  scboola." 

Mr.  Meers  explained  that  developmental 
day  care  haa  potential  value  as  a  remedial 
measure  for  those  children  who  have  been 


socially  deprived,  neglected.  o«  handicapped 
In  order  to  circumvent  development  decline 
He  fiirtber  stated: 

"In  falling  to  desl  jnate  that  day  care  la  re- 
medial in  Its  Intent,  the  legislation  infers 
that  Intact  families  can  securvily  use  such 
facilities,  and  .  .  .  since  day  care  Is  only  re- 
medial at  beat.  It  bypasses  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  prevention." 

The  potential  h.^rm  In  day  care  Involves 
the  jy  now  fairly  well  established  fact  that 
the  early  childhood  years,  especially  0  to  3. 
emd  to  a  leaser  extent  3  to  5.  are  crucial  to  a 
child's  later  emotional  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment. The  quality  of  parental  care  and 
the  experience,  or  lack  thereof,  during  these 
years  significantly  affect  how  well  a  child  will 
eventually  develop  physically,  mentally,  and 
emotionally. 

In  connection  with  ttfls  finding  it  waa 
learned  through  years  of  experience  and  re- 
search that  many  children  who  were  raised 
In  Institutions,  who  spent  long  periods  of 
their  early  years  away  from  their  mothers 
and  a  normal  family  environment,  were  sig- 
nificantly retarded  In  their  development  and 
suffered  from  psychological  disturbances  of 
varying  degrees  of  severity.  The  primary 
cause  of  these  problems  was  determined  to  be 
"maternal  deprivation."  that  Is.  the  absence 
or  the  inadequacy  of  (1)  a  relationship  to  a 
mother  figure  who  need  not  be  the  real 
mother,  (2)  the  continuous  loving  care  of 
such  a  person,  as  well  as  (3)  the  lack  of 
proper  emotional  and  sensory  stimulation  as 
a  result  of  such  absence  or  Inadequacy. 

John  Bowlby.  a  distinguished  British  doc- 
tor, reviewed  the  extensive  research  on  the 
effects  of  many  child  specialists  In  his  fa- 
mous monograph  "Maternal  Care  and  Mental 
Health"  (1961).  He  concluded  from  the  evi- 
dence that — 

"It  la  plain  that,  when  deprived  of  ma- 
ternal care,  the  child's  development  ts  al- 
most always  retarded — physically.  Intellec- 
tually, and  socially — and  that  symptoms  of 
physical  and  mental  Illness  nxay  appear  Such 
evidence  Is  disquieting,  but  skeptics  may 
question  whether  the  retardation  Is  [perma- 
nent and  whether  the  symptoms  of  Illness 
may  not  easily  be  overcome.  The  retroepec- 
tlve  and  follow-up  studies  make  It  clear  that 
such  optimism  la  not  always  justified  and 
that  some  children  are  gravely  damaged  for 
life.  This  Is  a  somber  conclusion  which  must 
now  be  regarded  as  established." 

In  the  succeeding  years  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search and  investigation  into  theae  laauee 
has  shed  valuable  light  on  the  processes  of 
child  development  and  the  circumstances  and 
effects  of  "maternal  deprivation."  Nearly  all 
studies  have  tended  to  confirm  Bowlby'a 
basic  hypotheses,  with  several  qualifications. 
Maternal  deprivation  can  mean  the  absence 
of  a  "mother  figure,"  which  need  not  be 
the  real  mother;  maternal  deprivation  also 
refers  to  the  absence  of  the  emotional  rela- 
tionship and  sensory  Involvement  which  the 
mother  figure  uniquely  provides:  the  effects 
of  Institutional  care  are  not  always  as  severe 
or  Irreversible  as  he  bad  thought. 

Now.  how  do  these  findings  relate  to  the 
question  of  a  large  Increase  tn  the  number 
of  day  care  centers  which  this  bill  encour- 
ages? 

First,  we  must  realize  that  day  care  centers 
are  institutions  and  offer  institutional  care. 
Second,  the  essential  factor  of  Institutional 
care  la  not  the  nature  of  the  facilities,  but 
rather  the  tnatltutlonalization  of  human  re- 
lationships— the  Imperaonal.  the  necessarily 
formal  and  homogeneous  nature  of  the  care 
Third,  the  time  an  infant  spends  m  a  center 
rfpreaenta  most  of  his  formative,  waking 
hours.  Thus,  the  quality  of  the  center  experi- 
ence ia  critical  and  can  have  a  great  effect  on 
a  child's  development. 

Because,  in  nine  caaea  out  of  10.  care  in  a 
oanter  is  much  the  same  as  that  tn  a  full- 
time  tnatltutton.  there  is  widespread  agree- 
ment among  child  specialists  that  center  care 


should  be  avoided.  If  possible,  for  children 
under  the  age  of  3. 

The  Federal  Oovernment's  Interagency  day 
care  requirements  state  that: 

"Day  care  centers  should  not  accept  chil- 
dren under  three  years  of  age  unless  the 
care  available  approximates  the  mothering  in 
the  family  home.  Centers  usually  do  not 
attempt  to  stimulate  family  living." 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
recommends  that  a  family  day  care  home 
or  some  other  variation  of  family  envi- 
ronment be  used  if  a  mother  ts  unable  to 
care  for  her  children.  The  league  also  advises 
that  for  children  over  the  age  of  3.  careful 
consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  each 
child's  needs  and  condition  In  determining 
whether  or  not  he  should  be  placed  in  cen- 
ter. In  general,  the  domestic  atmosphere  and 
personal  scale  of  care  In  a  decent  family  day 
care  home  ts  preferred  as  safer  and  more 
appropriate   than   care    In   a   center. 

The  reason  for  this  caution  and  concern 
about  center  care  or.  Indeed,  any  form  of 
group  care,  la  that  group  day  care  expoaes 
children  to  many  of  the  same  conditions  ar.d 
hazards  which  are  found  in  full-time  chil- 
dren's institutions.  The  hazard  of  the  "ma- 
terial deprivation"  syndrome  exists  in  nearly 
all  centers,  due  to  the  lack  of  trained  staff, 
high  child  to  staff  ratios,  and  the  neces- 
sarily lesser  concern  and  Interest  felt  by  the 
staff  toward  the  children,  as  opposed  to  the 
concern  of  the  children's  parents  or  rela- 
tives. In  an  article  in  1970  Margaret  Mead 
noted  that — 

"Paid,  well  trained  nurses  who  are  trust- 
worthy. Intelligent  and  have  the  character 
appropriate  for  the  continuous  care  of  an 
Infant  are  almost  nonexistent  today.  And  no 
8tate-supp>orted  child  care  center  can  afford 
enough   well   trained,    nurturing   persons 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  In  a 
1962  policy  statement,  observed  that  "re- 
search and  clinical  experience  have  given  evi- 
dence that  group  care  of  preschool  children 
may  result  In  emotional  and  Intellectual 
damage."  The  multiple  and  Intermittent 
mothering  that  Is — Infrequent  care  given  by 
several  different  people — and  lack  of  suf- 
ficient personnel  In  day  care  centers  results 
tn  a  situation  where  a  young  child  cannot 
fotm  the  vital,  continuous  and  close  rela- 
tionship with  one  particular  adult.  Further- 
more, the  child  almost  never  receives  suf- 
ficient stimulation,  especially  verbal,  neces- 
sary for  his  cognitive  and  other  developmen- 
tal needs  Indeed,  the  common  absence  of 
socially  stimulating  conditions  In  exchanges 
with  adults,  for  example,  probably  accounts 
for  the  backwardneea  in  speech  often  found 
tn  children  In  day  care  centers. 

PRIVILXGK   or   TH«   rLOOB 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  member  of  my  staff, 
Mr.  Michael  Uhlmanu,  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  fioor  for  the  duration  of  the  day. 

TTie  Prisidino  Orrtcm.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  Btrcxirr.  Mr  Prealdent.  this  situation 
arises  not  only  from  lack  of  sufficient  per- 
sonnel, but,  more  fundamentally,  from  the 
depersonalizing  nature  of  Institutional  child 
care  Psychoanalyst  Meers.  whom  I  earlier 
quoted,  p>olnta  out  In  a  recent  article  on  day 
care  that : 

"The  most  conaequentlal  and  controversial 
question  of  early  day  care  is  that  of  potential 
danger  and  damage  to  the  very  children  for 
whom  the  centers  are  designed.  .  .  .  The  sig- 
nificant C4urual  variable  appears  to  bo  the 
depersonalization  of  human  relationships 
that  are  vital  to  tlie  child's  healthy  matura- 
tion. .  Deperscnallzatlon  can  readily  take 
place   In    institutions  It    is   a   chronic 

potentiality  In  group  care  of  children." 

In  a  cautionary  article,  "Psychiatry  and 
Day  Care  Centers"  In  the  care  of  children 
In  day  care  centers,  published  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  In  1964.  Dr.  S.  Lebovlcl. 
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the  noted  French  chUd  psychiatrist,  remarks 
that  some  day  care  centers  which  pride  them- 
selves on  maintaining  quiet  and  order  and 
cleanliness,  and  which  point  proudly  to  rapid 
progress  In  certain  areas  of  development  may 
create  an  excellent  first  impression  on  the 
superficial  observer.  But,  he  says: 

"It  Is  easy.  i>erhap6.  In  such  cases  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  children  are  dull 
and  apathetic,  respond  passively  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  educators  and  demand  too 
much  of  themselves  This  may  have  serious 
effects  upon  personality  formation." 

A  study  of  emotional  deprivation  In  a 
nursery  by  M  David  and  O  Appel  In  1962 
found  much  evidence  of  depersonalization: 

"The  routine  of  day-nursery  as  a  rule  pro- 
tects the  nurse  against  establishing  any  link 
with  the  children  by  obliging  her  to  pass 
quickly  from  one  to  the  other  Accomplish- 
ing her  tasks  conscientiously  and  skillfully, 
able  to  obtain  a  smile  here  and  a  look  there, 
the  question  of  real  contact  with  the  chil- 
dren does  not  arise,  and  she  feels  no  need  of 
It  In  the  tasks  she  performs  This  attitude 
prevents  any  attachment  but  also  any  feel- 
ing of  aversion  to  a  child — which  is  painful — 
and  it  also  avoids  any  painful  separation  at 
the  end. 

"It  Is  easy  to  see  from  this  that  the 
nursery  routine  "Is  useful  to  the  nursing 
staff,  and  why  they  oppoee  change — eveu  ap- 
parently simple  and  obviously  necessary 
change.  Such  change  In  fact  exposes  the 
nurse  to  a  frustrating  experience,  either  be- 
cause she  cannot  give  8>ifllclent  time  to  her 
favorite  child — from  whom,  moreover,  she 
must  eventually  separate — or  because  she 
finds  herself  faced  with  Indifference  or  hos- 
tility which  makes  her  feel  guUty  and  risks 
giving  her  misgivings  about  her  capacity  for 
motherhood." 

Meers  points  out  that  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  harm  to  children  exists — 

"In  the  early  years  since  babies  will  adapt 
to  anything  The  price  of  accommodation  to 
noise,  confusion  and  different  types  of  han- 
dling in  day  care  centers  Is  that  babies  re- 
treat involuntarily  Into  passivity.  They  re- 
spond by  apathy,  they  stop  crying  and  re- 
treat within  themselves  For  example.  I've 
seen  one  nursery  In  Budapest  where  hungry 
Infanta  under  the  age  of  six  months  were  al- 
most totally  silent.  They  appear  to  abandon 
their  genetic  potential  for  crying  and  activity 
(as  expressions  of  distress)  as  they  retreat 
into  passivity  If  some  measures  of  pain  and 
distress  were  the  only  question,  that  Is  If 
babies  would  outgrow  the  consequences,  it 
might  be  alright.  But  the  evidence  Is  any- 
thing but  clear  that  this  is  so.  "The  prlc6  of 
adaptation  may  be  a  severe  psychiatric  disa- 
bility, and  it  seems  probable  that  even  phy- 
siological damage  may  ensue,  as  In  our  fail- 
ure to  thrive  chUdren.  In  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary,  It  looked  to 
me,  as  a  clinical  observer,  that  one  could 
visibly  discern,  by  age  five,  which  children 
had  been  placed  In  day  care  centers  since 
birth,  since  two  or  four  years  of  age.  That  Is, 
the  older  they  were  when  they  went  m.  the 
more  alert  and  responsive  they  were.  Con- 
versely, the  earlier  they  went  In,  the  more 
passive,  retlrmg  and  perhaps  retarded.'" 

Dr.  Lebovici  explains  that  even  temporary 
separation  of  the  child  from  the  mother  may 
result  in  frustratlonal  pathology: 

"In  the  opinion  of  many  authors,  frustra- 
tlonal pathology  includes  certain  mental  dis- 
orders In  the  fields  of  psychopathv,  delin- 
quency and  even  schizophrenia.  In  any  case, 
the  study  of  frustratlonal  pathology  should 
be  extended  to  cover  not  only  the  limited 
field  of  sudden  complete  separation  but  also 
the  more  subtle  effects  of  temporary  and 
partial  separations  and  especially  of  what  has 
been  called  emotional  or  sensory  deprivation. 

"This,  aa  Indicated  above,  may  represent 
lU-tlmed  and  delicate  changes  In  the  mother- 
child  relationship   (and  may  throw  light  on 


the  conflict  between  the  mother's  contribu- 
tion and  social  demands  In  regard  to  the 
child's  needs.)  " 

In  addition  to  the  psychological  problems 
associated  with  day  care  centers,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  social  effects  of  group  care 
As  the  Auerbach  Corporation's  report  on  the 
work  incentive  program  comments,  In  its 
section  on  child  care — 

"Health  and  education  authorities  are  con- 
tinually discussing  the  merits  of  all-day  care, 
because  children  growing  up  in  groups  are 
different  from  children  who  do  not  grow  up 
In  groups.  Young  children  who  spend  most 
of  their  time  with  a  group  of  other  children 
(and  'day  care'  covers  most  of  a  young 
child's  waking  hours)  learn  to  function  in  a 
group  environment;  they  do  not  necessarily 
function  equally  well  without  the  group. 
There  Is  a  possibility  that  day  care'  and 
other  full-time  group  facilities  for  chUdren 
may  develop  too  conforming  a  group  of  chil- 
dren— children  who  are  more  comfortable  in 
the  group  setting  and  who  will  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  function  alone." 

Mrs.  Mary  Rowe,  a  noted  child  care  eco- 
nomic consultant,  commented  In  congres- 
sional testimony  on  the  loss  of  individuality 
amongst  children  in  Soviet  day  care  centers: 

"In  the  Soviet  Union  I  have  seen  groups 
where  women  were  taking  care  of  15  or  30 
small  children,  ages  3.  4,  and  5.  Those  chU- 
dren are  decorous,  well-behaved,  they  move 
In  circles,  in  groups  The  child  who  steps  out 
of  the  circle  to  pick  up  a  leaf  or  to  run 
around  a  tree,  as  a  child  will,  is  quletlv  and 
gently  called  back  to  the  circle.  The  "circle 
moves  together  to  eat,  moves  together  to  the 
bathroom." 

Meers  notes  that  in  Russia  and  the  East- 
ern European  countries,  where  day  care  and 
preschool  centers  have  long  been  provided 
by  the  government  for  preschool  children, 
there  is  growing  concern  over  the  effects  of 
such  care  on  the  children.  Recent  research 
has  led  to  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  desirability 
of  these  programs.  In  Czechoslovakia,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Government  no  longer  allows  In- 
fants under  3  to  be  placed  In  centers,  and 
child  researchers  are  reviewing  their  deslra- 
bUlty  for  the  3-  to  5-year-olds.  In  other 
countries  child  specialists  would  like  to  cut 
down  on  day  care  programs,  which  were  once 
necessitated  by  a  postwar  shortage  of  man- 
power 

Dr.  Sally  Provence  of  the  Yale  Child  Study 
Center  poses  some  Important  questions  con- 
cerning group  care  In  her  book,  "The  Care  of 
Infants  In  Groups": 

"WUl  there  be  significant  differences  In 
the  personality  structtire  of  children  reared 
in  groups  by  persons  not  their  own  parents 
compared  with  children  reared  In  families? 
Will  children  reared  largely  In  group  settings 
be  able  as  adults  to  form  families  and  care 
for  thetr  own  children?  How  does  a  long 
period  of  group  care,  "with  the  many  parent 
figures  Inevitably  involved.  Influence  such 
aspects  of  personality  as  the  development  of 
Internalized  controls  over  behavior  or  the 
capacity  to  love?  What  are  tts  effects  on  In- 
tellectual development  and  on  creativity? 
How  will  our  society  be  influenced  If  large 
numbers  of  tts  members  are  reared  from  In- 
fancy In  group  care  settings?" 

Can  we  as  legislators  authorize  such  a 
program  as  Is  here  proposed  ■without  con- 
crete answers  to  these  vital  questions? 

Prof.  B.  Oornlckt,  Director  of  National 
Research  at  Poland's  Mother  and  Child  In- 
stitute, In  an  article  on  day  care  centers 
published  by  the  World  Health  Organization 
In  1964,  felt  obliged  to  point  out  that— 

"The  environment  of  a  well  organized  day 
care  center  does  not  markedly  retard  the 
child's  psychomotor  development  or.  in  the 
majority  of  chUdren,  cause  behavior  dis- 
orders or  particular  difficulties  other  than 
those  found  In  chUdren  of  the  same  age 
brought  up  In  their  own  homes." 


But  this  very  statement  is  an  admission 
that  the  center  experience  causes  retardation 
In  most  chUdren  and  significant  behavior 
disorders  in  at  least  some  children 

Dr.  Humberto  Nagera.  director  of  the  child 
psychoanalytic  study  program  at  Chlldrens 
Hospital,  University  of  Michigan,  has  recent- 
ly written  an  Impressive  paper  on  the  de- 
velopmental and  psychiatric  problems  of  day 
care  centers  entitled  "Day  Care  Centers:  Red 
Light,  Green  Light,  or  Amber  Light?"  in  It 
he  speaks  of  the  "violence  that  is  introduced 
into  the  developmental  patterns  of  the  young 
baby  and  toddler,  by  a  day  care  situation.  He 
concludes  that — 

"On  the  basts  of  the  Information  available 
regarding  different  types  of  child-rearing 
practices  and  their  known  outcomes,  as  well 
as  our  present  day  knowledge  of  the  baaic 
needs  of  the  human  infant  to  develop  nor- 
maUy  and  Ideally.  I  cannot  but  seriously 
question  (for  the  age  group  I  have  been 
referring  to)  the  advisability  of  moving  to 
the  establishment  of  day  care  centers  in  the 
grand  scale  that  this  country  is  now  plan- 
ning. I  fear  that  widespread  and  unthought- 
ful  use  of  such  facilities  In  this  country,  for 
Infants  in  the  age  range  between  birth  and 
two  and  a  half  years  of  age  could  someday 
result  in  the  United  States  mass-producing 
large  numbers  of  children  with  serious  emo- 
tional problems  and  psychopathology  Fur- 
thermore, we  may  mass-produce  large  num- 
bers of  low  achievement,  low  I.Q.  youngsters, 
babies  whose  brains  are  understtmulated  and 
mismanaged,  whose  emotional  development 
has  been  interfered  with  by  Inappropriate 
day  care  center's  practices." 

We  In  the  United  Stat«s  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  we  are  willing  to  give  unqual- 
ified endorsement  and  support  to  a  program, 
such  as  is  authorized  In  this  pending  legis- 
lation which  could  have  these  kinds  of  ad- 
verse effects  on  significant  numbers  of  our 
ChUdren: 

.^s  Meers  warns : 

"I  think  that  the  dangers  of  a  compre- 
hensive day  care  program  for  children  under 
three  years  of  age  are  so  problematic  that 
It's  like  asking  Congress  to  approve  a  new 
drug  for  the  market  that  wUl  relieve  head- 
aches, though  we  already  suspect  that  this 
drug  may  have  a  carcinogenic  side  effect. 
There  are  so  many  real  and  significant  dan- 
gers we  know  of  In  Institutional  type  care 
(and  Institutional  care  ts  not  confined  to 
four  walls,  but  refers  to  Institutionalization 
of  himian  relationships)  that  this  propoeal 
entails  a  potential  and  very  real  danger  To 
establish  day  care  centers  across  the  coun- 
try without  having  empirloal,  psychiatric  as- 
sessments over  time,  Is  an  undue  and  fool- 
hearty  risk.  "Why  should  we  expose  large  per- 
centages of  our  ChUdren  to  such  risk  when 
there  are  potentials  for  severe  psychiatric 
danger?" 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  dangers  out- 
lined above  may  tn  fact  be  present  in  exist- 
ing day  care  centers,  and  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation  is  to  eliminate 
them  by  providing  quality,  comprehensive 
day  care  and  development  centers.  This  mav 
be  possible,  but  I  believe  it  Is  unlikely  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  There  Is  as  yet  Insufficient  knowledge 
and  an  uncertainty  both  as  to  what  caiises 
and  how  to  prevent  early  developing  psycho- 
logical and  emotional  disorders; 

Second.  Quality  standards  of  care,  espe- 
cially In  terms  of  personnel  wUl  be  very 
hard  to  meet  and  maintain  for  a  large  scale 
program:  and 

Third.  The  problem  of  Impersonal,  com- 
paratively uninterested  care  by  paid  attend- 
ants wUl  continue  indefinitely. 

The  problem  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  In 
the  field  of  child  development  has  been  dis- 
cussed earUer  In  an  attempt  to  remedy  these 
deflclla  In  understanding  concerning  proper 
child   development   and   child   care   p>oltclee. 
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The  Department  of  Healtta.  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  cvurently  Involved  in  a  variety  of 
experimental  child  care  programa  designed  to 
evaluate  the  dlflerenl  klnda  of  approaches 
and  their  efTecta  and  coats.  Training  programa 
are  also  being  devlaed.  Pinal  results  will  be- 
gin to  accumulate  after  1973.  when  the  ex- 
periments are  completed.  The  very  Important 
longitudinal  study  which  will  describe  the 
long  range  effects  of  the  different  approaches 
Is  to  be  completed  In  1976. 

If.  rather  than  mounting  the  large  scale 
day  car*  program  that  will  report  from  this 
bill,  we  instead  expand  a  systematic  program 
of  research  and  experimentation  Into  various 
approaches  to  center  care  and  environment, 
we  may  at  least  be  able  to  identify  the  more 
effective  techniques  for  cushioning  the  Im- 
pact of  the  potentially  traumatic  conditions 
arising  la  day  care  centers,  and  perhaps  de- 
velop more  desirable  alternatives. 

In  the  absence  of  such  concrete  knowledge. 
I  ask  you  whether  the  implementation  of  a 
large-scale  day  care  program,  with  Its  at- 
tendant risks,  should  be  permitted. 

Realizing  that  day  care  centers  are  a 
reality  and.  In  some  cases,  a  necessity  for 
children  who  are  developmentally  disadvan- 
taged, handicapped,  abused,  neglected,  or 
otherwise  receiving  harmful  care,  we  must 
insure  that  centers  have  high  standards,  not 
only  for  facilities— which,  given  certain  mln- 
Imums.  are  secondary  In  importance — but 
especially  for  quaUty  of  staff  and  programs. 
The  ChUd  Welfare  League  of  America  sets 
forth  the  requirements  for  good  developmen- 
tally oriented  centers  In  Its  standards  for  day 
care  service.  Moat  important,  of  course.  Is 
the  number  of  staff  and  their  training  and 
attitudes.  The  CWLA  recommends,  when 
there  is  no  superior  alternative  available, 
that  infants  be  cared  for  in  groups  of  not 
more  than  four,  with  one  adult  per  two 
children,  and  that  they  receive  "individual- 
ized, consistent,  and  continuous  care  from 
one  person  with  whom  the  chUd  can  Inter- 
ACt   .   .   ." 

But  finding  qualified  and  appropriate  staff 
personnel  Is  a  difficult  task.  Staff  members 
are  thus  expected  to  understand  the  devel- 
opmental processes  and  needs  of  children  and 
to  be  trained  In  the  methods  of  transmitting 
the  appropriate  skills  and  assisting  chUdren 
In  discovering  themselves  and  the  world 
around  them  They  must  be  of  a  tempera- 
ment which  Is  willing  and  able  to  relate  to 
and  give  continuous  and  Individualized  care 
to  each  of  their  charges. 

Good  care  in  short,  should  try  to  approxi- 
mate the  concern  and  attention  of  a  good, 
average  mother. 

Good  care.  then,  necessarily  costs  a  lot  of 
money,  the  operating  coet  of  good  develop- 
mental care  !s  usually  considered  to  run 
about  $2.5OO-W.0OO  per  child,  with  staff  ex- 
penses accounting  for  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  But  to  meet  the  desirable 
staff  child  ratios,  the  costs  of  care  In  a  cen- 
ter may  be  as  much  as  $4,000  per  child,  not 
Including  any  construction  coats. 

Before  Congress  passes  a  major  program. 
n  must  consider  whether  the  goAls  of  the 
legislation  can  be  achieved  In  fact,  and 
whether  there  Is  reasonable  hope  that  they 
will  be  achieved.  Let  us  consider  8.  3617  In 
this  regard 

The  effect  of  the  legislation  before  Con- 
gress would  be  the  establishment  of  feder- 
ally supported  and  regulated  child  care  and 
derelopment  facilities  across  the  Nation.  Its 
supporter*  claim  that  it  will  not  only  meet 
the  existing  need  for  such  facilities,  but  also 
provide  the  desired  high  quality,  develop- 
mental care  The  original  legislation,  which 
was  vetoed,  was  Intended  to  establish  cen- 
ters for  millions  of  children,  eventually  mak- 
ing them  available  to  all  children  through 
age  14.  regardless  of  whether  or  not  their 
mx>tbers  work,  but  for  the  time  being  this 
■«pert  has  been  toned  down. 


Such  proposals,  tdeallstlcally  conceived  and 
Intended,  may  sound  good  on  paper.  But. 
aside  from  the  Issue,  which  I  have  discussed 
above,  of  the  dealrablllty  of  launching  a  full 
scale  program  of  public  child  care  as  opposed 
to  family  oriented  approaches,  ther*  are  good 
grounds  for  questioning  whether  the  reality 
of  such  a  program  will  correspond  to  Its 
theory. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  that  It  will  be 
nearly  impossible  to  achieve  and  maintain 
the  high  quality  care  required  to  prevent 
damage  to  young  chUdren  If  the  number  of 
day  care  facilities  is  swelled  slgnlficanUy  by  a 
large  increase  In  Federal  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  reasons  for  this  are  essentially 
threefold :  First,  the  high  cost  of  care,  second. 
Inadequate  knowledge,  and  third,  lack  of 
trained  and  capable  human  resources.  The 
high  cost  per  child  for  good  care  is  related 
in  particular  to  the  number  of  staff.  The 
large  Increase  In  demand  for  staff  which 
would  result  from  a  major  Government  pro- 
gram, would  force  up  the  costs  of  staffing 
significantly.  Gwen  Morgan,  day  care  con- 
sultant to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  says 
that— 

"Many  day-care  operators  think  they  can 
pay  the  staff  low  wages,  because  most  States 
only  require  the  director  of  a  day  care  center 
to  have  full  credentials  in  the  field  of  early 
childhood  development.  But.  as  the  industry 
grows,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  pressure  for  par- 
ity with  the  teaching  profession — look  at 
what  happened  In  New  York  City." 

She  refers  to  a  several-week -long  strike  by 
day-care  employees  in  the  fall  of  1969,  out  of 
which  the  employees  won  a  aS-percent  pay 
Increase  In  1970,  followed  by  a  13-peroent 
hike  in  1971. 

Even  more  Important  than  costs  Is  the 
lack  of  the  necessary  knowledge.  As  discussed 
earlier,  specialists  are  uncertain  as  to  how  a 
x:hlld  develops  and  as  to  what  specifically 
should  be  done  to  promote  a  child's  optimum 
development.  They  are  even  more  In  the  dark 
as  to  the  prevention  of  childhood  psycho- 
logical, emotional,  and  behavior  disorders. 
Wd  simply  do  not  know  enotigb  at  present  to 
give  the  right  answers. 

As  regards  to  the  problems  of  staffing,  the 
number  of  trained  personnel  available  to 
staff  future  centers  is  woefully  Inadequate, 
even  for  present  needs.  The  Auerbach  report 
on  the  work  incentive  program  found  In  1970 
that — 

"As  the  situation  now  stands,  the  number 
of  graduates  from  early  childhood  education 
(child  development  nursery  school  manage- 
ment, or  whatever  name  it  Is  given),  wko 
have  also  bad  a  few  years  experience  and 
could  therefore  qualify  as  head  teachers  and 
directors.  Is  too  small  to  meet  the  present 
need,  much  less  any  expansion  in  the  number 
of  facilities.  .  .  .  The  major  barrier  Is  still 
lack  of  training  of  staff." 

Currently  there  are  very  few  collegM  or 
universities  offering  undergraduate  or  grad- 
uate degrees  of  this  nature. 

Dr  Humberto  Nagera.  director  of  the  child 
psychoanalytic  study  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  was  reported 
in  a  recent  Interview  In  the  Detroit  News 
as  feeling  that  there  are  no  more  than  300 
people  In  America  knowledgeable  and  quail- 
fled  enough  to  be  directors  of  developmental 
day  care  centers.  Yet  estimates  of  the  number 
of  new  facilities  to  be  set  up  under  recently 
proposed   legislation   run   as  high   as  40.000. 

His  view  brings  to  mind  again  the  state- 
ment of  Margaret  Meade  that  the  tjrpe  of 
persons  needed  to  make  a  good  day-care  cen- 
ter are  "almost  nonexistent  today  " 

The  shortage  of  good  staff  Is  perhaps  the 
major  concern,  for  It  Is  at  the  crux  of  good 
care  as  Dr.  Lebovlcl  noted  la  regard  to  the 
Paris  system. 

Mr  Meers  has  some  pertinent  comments 
regarding  personnel  problems 

"We  sometimes  ajwume  that  recruitment. 


staffing  and  training  of  day  care  personnel 
should  be  elementary  The  assumption  is 
most  questionable.  The  status  of  mothers. 
and  their  substitutes  i  whether  babysitters 
or  caregivers),  Is  minimal  in  the  hierarchy 
of  U3.  social  conventions.  Since  we  lack  the 
emotional  nest  of  the  klbbutzln  or  the  ideo- 
logical thrust  of  the  Communist  world.  It 
appears  singularly  unlikely  that  VS.  recruit- 
ment of  caregivers  could  be  maintained  at  a 
level  much  beyond  that  of  France  or  East 
Germany.  One  might  expect  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  leaser  employablllty  would  determine 
the  caregiver's  self-selection  and  that,  in  lieu 
of  high  pay  or  high  status,  mobility  of  care- 
givers would  be  considerable." 

The  mobility  of  staff  is  a  serious  matter 
because  it  further  reduces  the  possibility  of 
continuity  of  care  and  results  In  the  break- 
ing up  of  whatever  close  personal  relation- 
ships the  caregiver  may  have  established  with 
some  children.  It  is  an  aggravation  of  the 
problem  of  "multiple  mothering.  "  Meers  adds 
that  It  is  a  widespread  problem  in  European 
day -care  center  operations,  as  well  as  our 
own. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  can  expect  to 
see  a  widespread  substitution  of  these  cen- 
ters for  the  current  arrangements  of  working 
mothers,  mothers  taking  advantage  of  this 
subsidy  to  seek  work,  and  a  number  of 
mothers  who  find  It  easier  to  let  the  govern- 
ment rear  their  children  than  to  accept  and 
fulfill  this  responsibility  themselves — which, 
by  the  way.  seems  to  be  a  perfect  Induce- 
ment to  parental  neglect.  As  Muriel  Katz.  di- 
rector of  New  York  City's  day  care  program 
observed  In  1970: 

"Every  time  we  open  a  new  center,  espe- 
cially In  a  new  neighborhood,  it  Just  seems 
to  stimulate  demand  that  much  more." 

Dr  Zlgler.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Child 
Development,  recently  made  a  revealing  ob- 
servation In  regard  to  this  problem: 

"IX  nothing  else,  women's  liberation  will 
see  to  It  that  we  have  day  care.  I  know  It  Is 
coming,  but  I  am  apprehensive.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  may  destroy  family  life." 

Given  the  numbers  of  children  potentially 
Involved  under  the  proposed  Federal  program 
and  the  lack  of  qualified  personnel  avail- 
able, not  to  mention  facilities.  It  seems  that 
the  quality  of  care  given  to  children  wlli 
necessarily  have  to  suffer.  Standards  wUl 
have  to  be  waived  or  lowered  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  crush  of  children  created  bv 
the  availability  of  relatively  free.  Govern- 
ment subsidized  and  approved  day  care  fa- 
cilities. The  first  thing  to  go  will  undoubted- 
ly be  the  very  important  high  staff/child 
ratio  requirements.  Indeed,  because  of  com- 
plaints from  States  and  localities  that  the 
high  staff  child  ratio  requirements  of  the 
existing  Federal  Interagency  day  care  stand- 
ards are  too  expensive  and  Inhibit  this  ex- 
pansion of  facilities,  the  Department  of  HEW 
la  currently  circulating  a  proposed  revision 
of  standards  which  lowers  staff  requirements. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  Meers  found  that — 

"The  vast  extension  of  the  programs  ap- 
[>ears  to  have  made  recruiting  demands  ths* 
do  not  permit  the  quality  of  staff  selection 
aspired  to  by  planners." 

The  Soviet  experience  has  great  relevance 
to  our  own  situation  If  we  greatly  expand 
day  care  facilities,  as  Is  proposed,  not  only 
may  we  have  to  make  do  with  less  staff  than 
Is  required  for  good  care,  but  we  will  be 
forced  to  hire  people  who  are  both  Inade- 
quately trained  and  who  lack  the  warmth 
and  the  concern  so  necessary  for  the  success- 
tul  development  of  children.  In  fact,  we  run 
the  serious  risk  not  only  of  putting  the 
children  of  working  mothers  and  others  Into 
depersonalized  and  potentially  hazardous  In- 
stitutional settings,  but  also  of  putting  them 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  may  be  less 
capable  of  and  less  interested  In  giving  them 
good  care  than  many  of  those  who  now  look 
after  them. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  I  had 
marvelous  cooperation  with  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  agreed  I  would 
n  c.  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment but  rather  that  I  would  submit  It  for 
a  voice  vote,  which  I  am  prepared  to  do  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BrcKurr.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
amendment  is  an  amendment  which  Is  not 
printed,  which  I  send  to  the  desk.  This 
amendment  would  make  clear  that  nothing 
ip.  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  creation  or  maintenance  of  child  ad- 
vocacy programs  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  statute. 

The  PRCsmtNG  Officer.  The  amendment 
w;ll  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  76.  line  11,  before  "Repeal"  Insert 
the  following  additional  paragraph  (c)  ; 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  creation  or  maintenance  of 
Ctiild  Advocacy  programs,  nor  shall  any  funds 
appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
be  used  for  the  creation  or  maintenance  of 
Child  Advocacy  programa  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  statute." 

Mr.  BucKLXT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  Is  self-explanatory.  I  have 
no  further  remarks  to  make  on  It. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  amendment  la  a 
substitute  for  my  amendment  No.  1248, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Presiding  OmccR  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

"On  page  3.  between  lines  9  and  10  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Congress  finds  that  the  family  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  healthy  physical  and  psycho- 
logical development  for  children,  that  the 
value  of  day-care  services  extends  primarily 
to  economically  disadvantaged  children,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  those  children  who 
have  special  developmental  needs  or  other 
hardships,  and  to  other  children  for  whom 
suitable  care  Is  not  otherwise  available,  and 
that  day-care  services  outside  the  child's  own 
home  must  be  designed  to  supplement  and 
support,  and  never  to  replace,  the  parent- 
child  relationship.  This  Act  Is  not  Intended 
or  designed  to  provide  a  framework  for  the 
universal  application  of  outslde-the-home 
care  to  children  In  general." 

Mr  Javtts.  Mr.  President,  woiUd  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  BtJCKijtT  I  yield. 

Mr  Javtts.  I  believe  the  clerk  read  "phys- 
iological" and  I  think  the  amendment  states 
"psychological." 

Mr.  BucKikT.  That  U  correct.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  Is  self-ex- 
planatory. The  purpose  Is  to  focus  the  re- 
sources under  the  blU  to  those  who  are 
mostly  In  need.  The  resources  are  limited 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  concerned  want  them 
to  go  to  those  who  cannot  gei  suitable  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  amendment  X  call 
up  Is  amendment  No.  1246. 

The  Presidino  Oiticsr.  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

"The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
tXT)  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Towxm)  propose  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

"On  page  68,  line  14.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  line: 
"operated  or  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  purely 
a  technical  amendment.  The  amendment 
would  make  sure  that  where  the  Federal 
Government  Is  authorized  to  coordinate  16 
programs  in  the  child-care  field,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  programa  operated  or  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government. 
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Mr.  President,  my  next  amendment  is  No. 
1245. 

The  PREsiDrNG  Otficeb.  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BucKi-EY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.  The  spyonsors 
and  I  have  agreed  to  certain  modifications 
which  I  ask  be  incorporated  in  amendment 
No.  1245;  namely,  on  line  3,  strike  out  the 
word  "three"  and  Insert  the  word  "two";  on 
line  8,  strike  out  the  word  "three  "  and  in- 
sert the  word  "'two":  on  page  2,  line  2,  Insert 
the  word  "suitable"  after  the  word  "other"; 
on  line  5,  strike  out  the  word  "three"  and 
Insert  the  word  "two";  and  on  line  8.  page 
2,  insert  "to  the  extent  possible"  after  the 
word  "receive". 

The  PajamiNG  OmcTR.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as  follows: 

'"Mr.  BucjCLET.  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Towib 
projxjses  an  amendment: 

"On  page  59.  line  3.  after  the  date  "1968.", 
insert  the  following:  "PToi-ided,  however. 
That  in  the  case  of  group  care  facilities,  the 
ratio  of  caregivers  to  children  under  two 
shall  not  be  more  than  one  to  two.  such  care 
to  be  provided  for  In  groups  of  not  more 
than  four." 

"On  page  75.  line  8.  sifter  the  word 
"served — ",  insert  the  following  and  renum- 
ber the  succeeding  paragraphs: 

"(1)  Children  under  the  age  of  two  shall 
not  be  placed  in  group  care  facilities  unless 
It  Is  deemed  necessary  and  unless  other  suit- 
able alternatives  are  unavailable.  In  any  case 
where  group  care  Is  provided  for  such  chil- 
dren, the  ratio  of  caregivers  to  children  un- 
der the  age  of  two  shall  not  be  more  than 
one  to  two.  such  care  to  be  provided  for  in 
groups  of  not  more  than  four.  Such  care 
must  approximate  the  mothering  In  the 
family  home.  Each  child  must  receive  to  the 
extent  possible  Individualized,  consistent, 
and  continuous  care  from  one  jjerson  with 
whom  the  child  can  Intereact." 

Mr.  BucKLET.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  is  tech- 
nical In  nature. 

The  Prxsidimg  Otticek.  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The   amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

■"On  page  6.  line  12.  after  "homes"  and  be- 
fore the  p>erlod  (.).  insert  the  following:  ", 
Including  family  day  care   homes." 

Mr.  BucKLET.  Mr.  President,  again  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  clear.  It  Is  to 
make  plain  that  It  Includes  not  only  the 
child's  own  home,  but  any  other  home  where 
the  child  can  receive  suitable  environment 
and  care. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  lot.  Again  I 
want  to  express  my  very  great  appreciation 
for  the  cooperation  and  help  which  I  have 
received  from   the   sponsors. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  we  would  not  vote  cai 
this  amendment  tonight.  It  Is  unprtnted 
and  I  am  sure  that  most  Senators  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  It 

This  propoeal  waa  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  rejected.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  being  for  good  and  adequate, 
properly  run,  child  care  centers,  or  be- 
ing against  them.  It  Is  a  question  of 
where  the  responsibility  should  rest. 

The  amendment  before  us  would  per- 
petuate the  regulation  that  has  prevailed 
for  the  past  several  yeairs.  Without  that 
amendment,  the  responsibility  shifts  to 
the  States. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
cern of  the  States  and  State  officials  for 
children,  for  their  heaJth  and  safety,  for 
their  education  and  their  nurture,  ia 
greater  than  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  Is  true  for  many  reasons.  The 
State  Is  closer  to  the  parents.  The  State 
is  closer  to  the  children  In  the  schools 
and  the  other  problems. 

Now,  so  long  as  we  have  Federal  reg- 
ulation, the  objective  of  the  States  will 
be  to  do  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
comply,  In  order  to  keep  the  money  from 
being  shut  off. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  great  State 
of  Massachusetts  or  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  or  my  own  State,  or  any  other 
State,  will  be  part  of  a  program  of  run- 
ning substandard  child  health  care 
centers. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment,  he  mentioned  earlier 
that,  in  his  judgment,  he  would  prefer 
this  amendment  to  be  laid  over  to  vote  on 
tomorrow.  If  that  is  the  Senator's  inten- 
tion, then  I  should  like  to  ask  the  leader- 
ship whether,  perhaps  we  could  agree  on 
a  time  agreement  to  vote  tomorrow  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  interrupt  the  Senator 
at  this  point. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Very  welL 

Mr  MONDALE  Because  I  should  like 
to  make  some  other  plans.  Perhaps  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  could  ask  Senators 
Byrd  or  Long  to  come  into  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful so  that  we  would  know  what  time  we 
are  expected  to  come  In  tomorrow.  From 
all  appearances,  the  completion  of  this 
bill  will  take  quite  a  little  time.  There  are 
a  number  of  provisions  adopted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  that  many  of  us  be- 
lieve should  have  further  attention,  and 
there  might  very  well  be  major  amend- 
ments offered.  It  will  do  no  particular 
harm  to  let  this  particular  amendment  go 
over. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  absence  of  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v^ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  take  place  at  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Before  that  request  Ia 
acted  on,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  to  in- 
clude In  the  request  the  fact  that  a 
qvorum  call  may  be  called  for  before  a 
vote? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  occur  following  the 
calling  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  JA\Trs  I  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary to  mandate  it,  but  just  to  have  it 
clear. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  be  glad  to 
modify  my  request  accordlngb",  I  make 
the  unanimous  consent  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  a&JL 
tor  ihe  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Moitdalx.  Sena- 
tor Btjckujt.  Senator  RiBicorr.  Senator 
C«ANSTON.  Senator  Holuwgs.  Senator 
Packwood.  and  Senator  Statfoiid  In  this 
amendment  to  H-R.  3153.  the  "Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1973." 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  to 
Insure  that  child  care  programs  to  be 
conducted  under  the  new  social  services 
title  of  the  Social  Security  Act  meet 
existing  minimum  established  Federal 
standards. 

As  Senators  know,  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  SUtes  and  localities 
would  henceforth  be  given  considerable 
flexibility  In  formulating  and  condr''tln« 
child  care  and  other  social  service^  pro- 
grams in  such  matters  as  eligibility, 
duration  of  programs  and  other  basic 
elements. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  area  of 
comprehensive  child  care  programs — 
affecting  as  it  does  our  greatest  re- 
source— Is  one  in  which  an  exception 
should  be  made  and  the  flexibility  of 
States  and  localities  should  be  subject 
to  some  Federal  direction. 

Under  our  amendment,  the  programs 
would  have  to  meet  the  existing  Federal 
"Interagency  day  care  standards "  which 
deal  with  such  miportant  matters  in  the 
case  of  "out  of  the  home"  care  as  stu- 
dent-teacher ratios,  parental  involve- 
ment, educational  activities,  and  health 
and  nutritional  standards:  with  respect 
to  "In  home"  care  standards  would  hAve 
to  be  consistent  with  national  standard 
setting  organizations,  such  as  the  Child 
Welfare  League. 

The  committee  bill  essentially  leaves 
this  matter  completely  up  to  the  States: 
the  HEW  regulations,  which  this  new 
authority  would  replace,  merely  provide 
generally  for  the  Secretary  to  promul- 
gate standards  as  to  out  of  the  home 
care:  with  respect  to  "In  home"  care, 
the  States  would  have  considerable  lee- 
way. 

Mr.  President,  these  same  Interagency 
standards  were  part  of  S  2528,  the  social 
services  amendments  which  I  sponsored, 
along  with  Senator  Mondalx  and  34 
others  8md  with  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Qovemors  Conference — the  Gov- 
ernors themselves. 

The  committee,  while  adopting  the 
basic  elements  of  that  bUl  In  its  rewrite 
of  the  social  services  law,  chose  not  to 
take  that  element. 

But  Congress  has  already  on  numerous 
occasions  adopted  them  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  Intent. 

These  standards,  which  were  promul- 
gated originally  In  1968.  were  actually 
placed  in  the  law  just  last  September 
when  they  were  made  applicable  to  the 
Head  Start  program  although  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  which  became  law  on  September 
19.  1972. 

Previously,  on  June  31.  1972.  these 
standards  were  adopted  by  the  Senate 
as  a  part  of  3,  3817,  the  "Comprehensive 
Headstart.  Child  Development,  and 
Family  Services  Act  •' 


The  standards  are  already  applicable 
to  a  number  of  other  federally  funded 
day  care  programs,  including  programs 
imder  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  the  EHementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act 

Oenerally  speaking,  they  were  appli- 
cable to  social  services  programs  prior  to 
the  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  dlfDcult  to 
imagine  the  "horror  stories"  that  may 
result  if  the  States  and  localities  are  per- 
mitted to  provide  child  care  of  any  va- 
riety, without  Federal  standards,  for  the 
stones  already  exist. 

Already.  In  the  case  of  child  care  pro- 
graoM  not  subject  to  Federal  standards, 
there  have  been  some  very  horrendous 
situations:  for  example,  as  indicated  In 
a  1972  report  entitled  "Windows  on  Day 
Care"  by  Mary  Dublin  Keyserllng,  a 
report  based  on  findings  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  following 
description,  from  a  case  study  was  set 
forth: 

Thla  la  Aa  abominable  center  It  waa 
very  crowded.  In  cbarge  w«r«  aoverml  un- 
iralned  high  achool  glrU.  No  adults  present. 
No  decent  toyi  Rat  boles  clearly  visible  To 
keep  discipline,  the  ctaUdren  were  not 
iOlowvd  to  talk  This  mass  custodial  center 
couldn't  bave  been  mucb  worse. 

Tbts  center  should   b«  closed.   It   was  ab- 
solutsly    filthy  .   .  .  broken    equipment  .  . 
broken  windows  a  children,  aged  10  and 

13.  In  cbarge.  Tbe  kitchen  was  very  dirty 

Very  poor  basement  dark  room  All  ages 
together  Rigid  control  and  discipline  Run- 
down equipment  This  Is  a  sad  case  of  Inhu- 
mAne.  dehumAnlzlng  of  kids  by  an  owner 
who  makee  plenty  of  money 

The  risk  of  repeating  these  cLrcimi- 
stances  through  the  country  In  the  ab- 
sence of  standards  is  Increased  by  the 
fact  that  social  services  are  to  be  under 
.severe  cost  regulations  as  a  result  of  the 
$2  5  billion  ceiling  generally  applicable 
and  the  $1.9  billion  celling  for  this  fiscal 
year  under  the  committee  bill,  compared 
with  estimates  nationwide  of  |4  5  billion 
lUst  2  years  ago 

We  cannot  take  the  chance  that  States 
may  sacrlflce  quantity  for  quality. 

Mr  President,  in  principle  one  would 
have  thought  that  by  now  there  would  be 
complete  bipartisan  agreement  on  the 
need  for  having  quality  child  care 

t*resident  Nixon.  In  commenting  on 
child  care  provisions  contained  in  his. 
Family  Assistance  Act  in  1989.  said: 

The  child  care  I  propose  Is  more  than 
custodial  This  Administration  is  committed 
to  a  new  emphasis  on  chUd  development  In 
the  first  five  years  of  life  Th©  day  c*re  that 
would  be  part  of  this  plan  would  be  of  a 
quality  that  will  help  In  the  development  of 
tbe  child  and  provide  for  Its  health  and 
aafety,  and  would  break  th«  poverty  cycle 
for  the  new  generation. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren, conducted  In  December  1970  and 
attended  by  experts  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  States,  voted  that  child  care 
was  the  No.  1  priority  for  children,  urged 
high  standards  for  the  programs,  and 
then  stated: 

The  question  Is  Dot  whetber  Am«rlc* 
"should"  bave  day  care,  but  rather  whether 
tbe  day  care  which  we  do  have,  and  wUl  have, 
will  be  good — good  for  the  child,  good  for 
the  family,  and  good  for  the  nation 


The  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.. 
headed  by  George  J  Heciit,  a  recognized 
leader  In  matters  affecting  children. 
stated  in  Its  February  1.  1973,  "Legisla- 
tive Goals  on  Behalf  of  Children": 

The  general  principle  that  APC  will  work 
for  Is  all  care  provided  chUdren,  whether 
supported  totally  or  In  part  by  Pederal  funds, 
shall  meet  tbe  1968  requirements,  regardless 
of  the  place  where  such  care  Is  given  at  tbe 
auspices  under  which  such  care  Is  given 

A  wide  variety  of  organizations  con- 
cerned about  children  and  families — In- 
cluding the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics, the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  the  National  PTA,  the  DAW. 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children,  the  Black 
Child  Development  In.stltute,  and  the  Na- 
tional Child  Day  Care  Association — are 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
argued  by  some  that  to  have  these  re- 
quirements will  force  "astronomical" 
costs  in  child  care. 

That  argument  has  been  made  repeat- 
edly in  previous  considerations  of  this 
very  Issue  But  HEW  estimates  that  these 
standards  cost  approximately  $400  per 
year  for  after  school  care  and  $1,600  for 
full  day  care — hardly  extravagant. 

But  what  If  It  does  raise  costs?  Can 
there  t>e  anyone  here  that  would  want 
the  standards  to  be  otherwise?  As  my 
colleague  Senator  Brookk  said  so  force- 
fully during  the  debate  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  on  H.R.  1: 

What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are  not 
talking  about  cars  and  alrplsjies.  airfare,  and 
all  those  things  that  have  been  mentioned 
We  are  talkmg  about  children,  and  we  are 
talking  about  chUdren  In  the  most  formative 
years  of  tbelr  lives,  the  preschool  years 

Even  those  who  would  put  things 
purely  In  cost  effective  terms  would  agree 
that,  over  the  long  run.  It  Is  the  best  in- 
vestment that  can  be  made 

Mr  President,  it  might  be  noted  that 
In  some  cases  the  standard.s  might  oper- 
ate as  a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum, 
thus  preventing  a  "gold  plated"  ap- 
proach running  to  the  other  extreme 
were  no  standards  applicable  at  all  as 
under  the  committee  bill :  certainly  In  the 
field  of  education  there  have  been  some 
horrendous  examples  of  excesses  in  phys- 
ical plants  occasioned   by  such  leeway. 

Moreover,  It  Is  Important  that  we  keep 
these  programs  consistent  with  one  an- 
other and  as  I  mentioned  all  of  the  pres- 
ent programs  are  now  subject  to  these 
very  same  standards 

Mr  President,  the  question  of  compre- 
hensive child  development  htus  been  de- 
bated back  and  forth  In  this  body.  Many 
of  us  Btfe  still  ccmcemed  that  we  con- 
tinue to  establish  a  comprehensive  child 
care  program  But  the  sad  fact  of  the 
matter  right  now  is  that  continuing 
what  we  have  now  without  standards 
could  perpetuate  the  kind  of  damage  to 
ciilldren  that  the  greatest  opponents  of 
comprehensive  child  care  legislation 
fear. 

I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  this  con- 
cern Is  what  has  prompted  my  colleague. 
Senator  Bdckley,  to  take  such  a  con- 
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structlve  role  In  this  effort  joining  with 
us,  as  he  has  before. 

Dr  Edward  Zlgler.  former  head  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development,  a  selfless 
public  servant  concerned  with  chUdren. 
and  now  at  Yale,  sized  up  the  situation 
well  in  an  appearance  before  Senator 
MoNDALE's  subcommittee  on  Monday, 
September  24.  1973.  in  stating: 

The  point  of  this  story  Is  that,  while  this 
may  not  l)e  the  time  for  large  new  Initia- 
tives, It  is  certainly  time  for  decision-makers 
to  examine  extant  social  policies  and  prac- 
tices Important  to  families  so  that  we  might 
at  least  correct  those  policies  which  are,  at 
one  extreme,  thoughtless  and  uneconomical, 
and  at  the  other,  Involve  the  government  as 
s  CO -conspirator  In  the  abuse  of  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  requiring 
this  amendment  arises,  in  my  judgment, 
because  of  our  deep  Interest  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  child  as  a  person  and  as  a 
working  citizen,  and  a  very  strong  effort 
to  avoid  the  concept  of  custodial  care  or 
a  kind  of  storing  bodies  of  small  chil- 
dren. I  wish  to  Identify  myself  with  that 
point  of  view. 

I  hope  very  much  that  by  maintain- 
ing these  standards,  our  government  will 
really  strike  a  blow  in  the  way  of  not 
abusing  children  by  the  fact  that  cir- 
cumstances require  the  type  of  care 
which  is  dealt  with  in  the  social  security 
amendments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  regret  that 
I  find  myself  In  a  difference  of  opinion 
u-lth  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
and  very  able  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota tMr.  MoNDALXi,  He  has  worked 
very  diligently  on  this  bill  and  has  made 
an  excellent  contribution  in  the  Nation's 
interest.  I  applaud  his  position  on  every- 
thing except  this  Item.  He  has  been 
statesmanlike,  considerate,  understand- 
ing, and  right  about  everjthlng  except 
this  item. 

Mr,  President,  for  sometime  we  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  about  the  child  care  prob- 
lem from  those  on  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.  It  has  always 
been  a  tradition  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  that  when  we  think  of  recom- 
mending something,  we  think  in  terms 
of  what  it  wall  cost,  and  we  usually  think 
in  terms  of  where  we  will  find  the  money 
to  pay  for  It.  Other  committees  do  not 
have  the  same  burden,  and  it  has  -some- 
times been  amusing  to  me.  I  have  sat  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
voted  on  a  foreign  aid  bill  and  have  felt 
that  we  had  been  so  generous  that  we  had 
given  our  friends  «Uoroad  everything  ex- 
cept the  statue  on  top  of  the  Capitol 
dome.  Then  I  have  seen  Senators  from 
the  same  committee  walk  across  the  Cap- 
itol Plaza  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
where  that  committee  would  be  voting 
on  matters  that  involved  benefits  to  vari- 
ous and  sundry  groups,  and  I  have  seen 
them  proceed  to  be  as  tight  as  Dick's  hat- 
band and  not  vote  for  anything  for  any- 
body because  It  was  going  to  cost  money 
and  they  had  the  responsibility  of  rais- 
ing the  money. 

This  was  an  Innocuous  bill  sent  to  us 
from  the  House,  of  little  moment,  and  It 
has  now  been  amended  to  Increase  the 
cost  by  billions  of  dollars,  a  great  deal  of 
money.  We  on  the  Finance  Committee 
are  anxious  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  for 


the  poor  of  this  Nation,  the  aged,  the 
blind,  the  disabled;  and  we  have  not 
been  niggardly  In  recommending  a  great 
deal  for  the  people  of  this  country  But 
here  is  where  we  reach  a  parting  of  the 
ways  with  some  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  been  more  liberal  on  the  day  care 
issue  than  those  of  us  on  the  Finance 
Committee. 

We  have  seen  those  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  serves,  as 
well  as  others  with  clearly  good  inten- 
tions. propo.se  day  care  program.^  far  be- 
yond the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  fi- 
nance, in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  In  the  opinion  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  generally.  We  have  seen  at 
least  one  measure  of  that  sort,  which 
would  have  cast  many  billions  of  dollars, 
go  to  the  White  House,  be  vetoed,  and  be 
sent  back  to  us  by  the  President,  without 
our  power  to  override  the  veto. 

We  have  seen  very  ambitious  programs 
of  that  sort  proposed  which  cost  many 
billions  of  dollars,  only  to  see  them  fail 
The  approach  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance in  the  matter  is  that  we  recognize 
Improvements  of  day  care  centers  could 
cost  $10  billion  a  year.  We  do  not  see  that 
we  have  the  availability  of  that  much 
money  for  that  purpose  when  we  com- 
pare It  to  all  the  other  great  needs  of  the 
countr>-.  The  attitude  has  been  that  we 
would  trj-  to  provide  as  much  additional 
funds  as  we  could  find  to  go  forward  to 
provide  better  day  care  for  children 
That  is  about  the  same  attitude  we  take 
with  regard  to  the  poor.  We  are  provid- 
ing tens  of  biUions  of  dollars  to  help  the 
poor  and  we  would  like  to  do  more,  but 
as  much  as  we  would  like  to  do  more,  we 
realize  there  Is  a  limit  on  the  ability  of 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  It. 

Against  that  background,  let  us  look  at 
this  amendment.  We  had  a  social  services 
program.  We  had  regulatlon.s  proposed 
by  the  administration  which  the  States 
felt  were  difBcult  or  Impos-sible  to  com- 
ply with.  So  we  turned  the  States  loose 
to  use  their  own  Judgment  in  using  .social 
services  funds,  and  limiting  them  only 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  Federal 
money  the  Government  would  pay  for 
these  services 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalei  and  others 
on  the  committee  that  the  States  should 
have  the  right  to  decide  what  kinds  of 
things  they  are  going  to  do  and  should 
have  the  freedom  to  do  them  quite  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  might 
recommend.  But  now.  as  an  exception, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  like 
to  see  Federal  standards  Imposed  on 
Just  one  social  service — day  care. 

And  what  Federal  standard  do  they 
want  to  apply?  They  want  to  apply  a 
standard  which  exists  in  name  only,  a 
standard  with  which  States  have  been 
unable  to  comply  with  today  and  with 
which  States  will  be  unable  to  comply 
in  the  future. 

The  amount  of  money  for  social  sev- 
Ices  wUl  be  limited.  The  amount  of 
money  for  child  care  can  only  be  a  part 
of  the  $2.5  billion  we  are  making  avail- 
able for  social  services. 

With  whatever  part  the  States  may  use 


of  this  $2.5  billion  for  day  care.  If  they 
adopt  these  standards,  this  can  only 
mean  in  State  after  State  they  wUl  find 
it  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of 
children  for  whom  day  care  can  be  made 
available  because  the  standards  Imposed 
in  this  amendment  will  be  far  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  provide  it 

For  example,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
table  on  State  child  care  staffing  require- 
ments, which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  This 
table  shows  the  standards  by  State  law 
for  day  care  centers  as  effect  in  1971. 
This  is  not  too  far  out  of  date — there 
might  be  a  few  changes  but  not  many. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  adults 
that  would  be  required  for  children  ages 
3  to  4.  for  example,  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment would  require  about  twice  as  many 
adults  as  State  L.ws  now  require.  State 
laws  would  generally  require  one  adult 
for  every  10  children  in  day  care  centers. 
while  the  Mondale  amendment  would 
reqiiire  one  adult  for  every  five  children. 
The  amendment  would  require  a  dou- 
bling of  staff,  Just  to  discuss  one  Item. 

Under  the  Federal  standards,  educa- 
tional opportunities  must  be  provided 
every  child  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  a  staff  member  trained  or 
experienced  in  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

What  that  requirement  would  mean 
as  far  as  the  States  are  concerned  is 
that  they  would  have  to  have  a  person 
m  each  of  these  day  care  centers  that 
would  have  a  right  to  make  the  same 
level  of  pay  as  schoolteachers  in  that 
Stat-e.  and  that  would  mean  that  where 
ordinarily  they  might  be  able  to  get  by 
with  a  woman  who  had  all  the  creden- 
tials of  a  ver>'  fine  and  thoughtful 
mother,  they  would  now  have  to  have 
someone  to  meet  the  standards  and  pay 
scale  of  a  schoolteacher  to  care  for  these 
children. 

I  understand  that  standard,  is  the  New 
York  standard.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Sugarman.  who  has  been  mentioned  in 
this  debate,  told  me  he  helped  diaft 
these  regulations  and  I  assume  this  is 
more  or  less  a  New  York  standard.  He 
finds  that  it  costs  more  than  $2,400  a 
child  to  apply  that  standard  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

According  to  this  table  only  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  meet 
that  standard  of  one  adult  per  five  chil- 
dren age  3  to  4. 

We  heard  the  discussion  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Brooice>  with  reference  to  children 
running  in  the  streets  and  getting  Into  a 
life  of  crime  and  developing  bad  habits. 
That  is  what  happens  when  children  run 
without  any  supervision  or  care  and  it  is 
what  happens  when  they  are  not  in  day 
care  at  aU. 

It  would  stand  to  reason  that  if  this 
additional  burden  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
State."*  by  being  wTitten  into  law  and  en- 
forced on  the  States,  rather  than  merely 
being  a  regulation  that  is  not  being  ob- 
served, this  would  mean  that  States 
would  be  forced  to  reduce  the  number 
of  children  in  day  care  centers  because 
they  are  unable  to  hire  the  number  of 
attendants  for  the  day  care  centers. 
This  means  the  children  would,  indeed. 
be  running  in  the  streets  and  getting 
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Into  bad  habits,  keeping  bad  company. 
and  being  in  a  bad  environment — Just 
what  ail  of  us  seeic  to  avoid 

Why  should  we  remove  large  num- 
bers of  children  from  the  day  care  cen- 
ters by  insisting  on  a  standard  chat  few, 
if  any.  States  can  meet? 

The  Senator  said  he  spolte  to  virtually 
everyone  who  had  any  credentials  or 
background  in  the  day  care  area.  I  do  not 
agree.  I  wish  to  quote,  for  example,  from 
the  committee  report  last  year  on  HJl. 
1  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Prof.  Carl  Bereiter.  who  has  devoted  his 
career  to  the  education  of  young  chil- 
dren. In  a  paper  presented  at  Jolms 
Hopkins  he  said: 

It  appears  tbat  tha  main  tbiug  wrong 
with  day  car«  is  that  there  is  not  enou^  of  It 
and  the  main  reason  there  is  not  enough  of 
It  Is  that  It  costs  too  much.  At  the  same  time, 
those  who  are  professionally  dedicated  to  ad- 
vancing day  care  seem  to  be  pressing  con- 
tinually to  make  tt  more  coetly  by  setting  cer- 
tification requirements  for  day  care  work- 
era  and  by  tnaiatlng  that  day  care  should  b« 
educatlosial  and  not  Just  high-quality  in- 
stitutionalized babysitting. 

.  .  .  Producing  a  measurable  educational 
effect  In  young  children  Is  far  from  easy;  .  .  . 
it  requires  as  serious  a  commitment  to  cur- 
riculum and  teaching  as  does  education  in 
older  children.  I  cannot  imagine  day  care 
centers  on  a  mass  basis  carrying  out  educa- 
tional programs  of  the  kmd  needed  to  pro- 
duce measurable  effect.  If  they  cannot  do  so. 
then  tt  wUl  prove  in  the  long  run  a  tactical 
blunder  to  keep  Insisting  that  day  care  must 
be  educational.  Sooner  or  later  thoee  who  pay 
for  It  will  begin  demanding  to  see  evidence 
that  educational  ben«?flts  are  being  produced, 
and  the  evidence  will  not  come  forth. 

It  would  seem  to  me  much  wiser  to  seek 
no  more  from  day  care  than  the  sort  of  bl^ 
quality  custodial  care  that  a  child  would  re- 
ceive in  a  well-run  home,  and  to  seek  ways 
to  achieve  this  level  of  care  at  a  cost  that 
would  make  it  reasonable  to  provide  It  to 
all  those  who  need  It.  One  should  not  have 
to  Justify  day  care  on  grounds  that  it  will 
make  children  do  better  in  school  any  more 
than  one  should  have  to  Justify  a  hot  lunch 
program  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  have  some  dis- 
agreement and  differences  of  opinion 
about  how  much  It  would  cost  to  com- 
ply with  the  Senator's  standard 

It  appears  to  me  that  It  would  cost 
$2,400  per  child  per  year— as  much 
money  as  the  average  welfare  fEimlly  of 
four  may  receive  In  the  States  of  the 
Nation  today. 

But  even  If  we  take  the  word  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondalk) 
that  it  would  cost  $1,600  a  year  to  provide 
the  care.  It  Is  still,  for  Just  one  child, 
about  $200  a  year  more  than  the  State 
of  Louisiana  Is  able  to  provide  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four.  That  Is  the  standard  that 
would  be  Imposed  on  Louisiana,  and  that 
standard  would  cost  more  for  a  single 
child  than  it  would  cost  for  a  family  of 
four  In  the  home.  Louisiana  simply  could 
not  afford  to  put  children  In  day  care 
centers  with  that  standard.  Nor  could 
many  other  States. 

At  the  present  time  the  law  In  Louisi- 
ana requires,  for  children  of  ages  3  to 
4.  1  attendant  for  every  14  children. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  perhaps  we 
should  have  a  standard  of  10  children 
per  day  care  worker.  That  would  mean 


we  would  have  to  get  one-third  more  day 
care  workers.  But  the  Senator  wants  us 
to  provide  three  times  as  many  attend- 
ants in  each  day  care  center  than  the 
law  In  Louisiana  provides  for  now,  if  he 
could  enforce  what  he  wants  to  write 
Into  law.  What  he  is  seeking  here,  as 
far  as  the  States  are  concerned,  is  so 
impractical  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  comply  with  it.  So  the  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  delilierate  avoidance  or 
pretense  that  they  do  not  know  it  is  not 
being  complied  with,  because  It  is  a  reg- 
ulation with  which  the  States  are  unable 
to  comply. 

The  authority  I  have  cited  is  not  the 
only  one  who  feels  the  same  way.  Here 
is  a  quotation  from  Owen  Morgan,  child 
care  consultant  for  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  very  enlightened  State  of  tlie 
Union,  explaining  exactly  the  same  type 
thing  with  regard  to  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
statement,  as  well  as  explanatory  ma- 
terial, appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objecuoti,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PSOBLCK  OF  WBTTINO  ST/OT-CHIU)  RATIOS  INTO 

Law 
We  would  all  agree  that  there  should  be 
enough  people  on  the  staff  of  a  chUd  care 
center  to  take  care  of  the  chUdren.  The  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements  de- 
One  what  "enough"  Is  In  a  very  precise  way; 
for  3  to  4  year -olds  the  ratio  of  children  to 
adults  must  be  no  greater  than  6  to  1 ,  for  4  to 
6  year -Olds  no  greater  than  7  to  1,  and  S  to 
14  year -olds  no  greater  than  10  to  1.  Presum- 
ably. Federal  funds  would  be  lost  If  these 
ratios  were  exceeded. 

Yet  very  few  experts  if  called  upon  would 
be  willing  to  say  that  these  ratios  would  be 
necessary  In  all  situations  Owen  Morgan. 
ChUd  Care  Consultant  to  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  pointed  out  some  of  the 
problems  of  using  this  kind  of  arbitrary 
standard.  She  says : 

"Traditional  approaches  have  been  to  use 
an  arbitrary  figure  for  the  staff-child  ratio 
for  an  age  peer  group.  This  does  not  take  mto 
account  a  number  of  factors  which  would 
affect  the  staff-chUd  ratio  upward  or  down- 
ward In  writing  requirements.  For  example. 
the  needed  adult -chUd  ratio  Is  affected  by 
(1)  the  fact  that  children  are  not  necessarily 
going  to  be  in  groups  all  the  same  age:  (3) 
the  time  of  day  and  type  of  activity;  (3)  the 
size  of  the  center.  It  U  easier  to  do  a  good 
Job  In  a  smaU  center  where  everybody  knows 
each  other  well,  with  fewer  staff  than  might 
be  needed  in  a  center  of  more  than  100  chU- 
dren; (4)  the  number  of  children  In  the  pro- 
Exani  who  have  some  special  need:  (5)  the 
type  of  program;  for  example.  drop-In  centera 
may  require  more  staff:  (6)  the  Involvement 
of  parents  and  the  conunuiUty. 

"In  addition  to  all  of  those  variables  which 
might  affect  staff-chUd  ratio,  and  more  Im- 
portant than  any  of  the  others,  is  the  abili- 
ties of  the  staff.  The  staff-chUd  ratio  needed 
varies  with  the  experience  and  skUls  of  the 
teacher  A  skUlful  teacher  can  create  an  at- 
mosphere In  which  the  chUdren  themselves 
are  encouraged  to  relate  well  to  one  another 
and  contribute  to  one  Bknother's  growth.  One 
good  teacher  can  create  this  kind  of  group 
with  ten  children.  If  the  center  Is  organized 
well.  Superior  teachers  might  even  go  be- 
yond this.  Some  programs  will  wish  to  use  all 
BkUled  teachers,  and  licensing  requirements 
should  not  Inhibit  them  from  doing  this." 

A  took  at  the  present  State  licensing  re- 
quirements should  give  some  Indication  of 
the   lack   of   consensus   that  exists   in   this 


area — they  presently  vary  a  great  deal  in  what 
Is  required  for  licensing  of  programs  within 
the  various  States. 

Parbaps  some  day  the  experts  can  agree  on 
what  the  perfect  adult-chUd  ratio  Is.  but  in 
the  meantime  there  should  be  rooca  botb 
for  exfierlmentatlon  and  responsiveness  to 
local  needs  and  situations. 

Mr.  LONG.  Here  is  a  statement  from 
Dr.  Edward  Zigler.  former  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Child  Development  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  dealing  with  the  question  of 
requiring  that  day  care  be  educational. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  ap- 
pear in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RjtcoRD.  as  follows: 

Learning  Is  an  Inherent  feature  of  being  a 
human  being.  The  only  meaningful  ques- 
tion, therefore.  Is  not  "Why  do  chUdren 
learn?"  but.  "Why  Is  it  that  some  chUdren 
do  not  learn?"  Approached  In  this  way,  the 
problem  is  not  one  of  getting  Intelligence 
Into  nonleamers  but  rather  of  determining 
the  condlUons  and  attitudes  that  Interfere 
with  the  natural  process  of  learning.  We 
are  aU  aware  that  chUdren  learned  before 
cognitive  theorists  told  us  how  and  before 
the  Invention  of  talking  typewriters.  Indeed. 
ChUdren  learned  before  schools  of  ajiy  sort 
existed.  How  could  this  learning  have  been 
possible  without  the  formal  programing  of 
experiences  which  we  have  come  to  associate 
with  the  formal  educational  process?  The 
answer.  I  think,  is  that  In  his  natxiral  state 
the  chUd  Is  a  much  more  autonomous  learn- 
er than  adherents  of  the  pressure-cooker  ap- 
proach would  believe.  I  am  convinced  the 
chUd  does  most  of  his  learning  on  his  own 
and  often  the  way  to  maximize  tt  Is  simply 
to  let  him  alone.  He  accomplishes  some  of 
the  most  significant  learning  In  his  every  day 
Interaction  with  his  environment  Learning 
for  the  chUd  Is,  thus,  a  continuous  process 
and  not  one  limited  to  the  formal  Instruc- 
tion and  whlzbang  remedial  efforts  that 
have  recently  captured  our  attention.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  nature  of  cognitive  develop- 
ment might  be,  such  development  has  been 
overemphasized  In  our  current  eoclety. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  .stat-ement  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  the  Federal  Interagency  day 
care  requlremenl.s 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  in  the 
Record,  a.-;  follows 

MAJoa    PxArt;axs    or   P*rDEaAL    Inttb-Aoenct 
Dat  Oaks  Requtrfments 

1.  State  and  local  licensing 

All  facilities  must  be  licensed  under  ap- 
plicable State  and  local  licensing  laws;  Fed- 
eral regulations  are  In  addition  to  State  and 
local  requirements. 

3.  Staffing  requirements: 

a.  Child  care  center: 

Not  more  than  5  chUdren  age  3  to  4  per 
adult;  pot  more  than  7  chUdren  age  4  to  6 
per  adult:  not  more  than  10  chUdren  age  6 
through  14  per  adult. 

b.  Home  chUd  care: 

Oenerally.  not  more  than  6  children  per 
adult. 

3.  Staff  qualifications: 

Must  meet  State  requirements;  all  staff 
must  receive  continuous  In-service  training 
In  ChUd  development;  nonprofessional  staff 
must  be  given  career  progression  opportuni- 
ties. 

4.  Safety: 

Meeta  State  and  local  requirements. 
6.  Health; 
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General  requirements  of  sanitation  and 
public  health  measures. 

S.  Eklucatlon: 

Educational  opportunities  must  be  pro- 
vided every  chUd  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  a  staff  member  trained  or  ex- 
perienced In  ChUd  growth  and  development. 

7.  Social  services: 

Provision  must  be  made  for  social  services 
under  the  supervision  of  a  staff  member 
trained  or  experienced  In  the  field. 

8.  Parent  Involvement: 


Parer.t.s  must  be  provided  oppcr.u:.:i!es  to 
work  With  the  child  care  program  and  to  ob- 
ser%e  their  chUdren  In  the  faculty:  whei.ever 
an  age:.ry  provides  child  care  for  40  or  more 
childreu,  there  must  be  a  policy  advisory 
committee  (with  at  least  50  percViit  parents 
or  parent  representatives  selected  by  the  par- 
ents In  a  democratic  fashion)  which  a-ssL't  ::i 
the  development  of  chUd  care  pro^rtinis,  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  program  directors 
and  staff,  aiid  are  otherwise  involved  In  the 
administration  of  chUd  care  programs. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanl- 
mo'.i5  consent  lo  place  m  the  Record  a 
chart  demonstrating  that,  with  regard  to 
the  minimum  staffing  requirements  of 
State  laws,  very  few  States  in  the  Union 
have  been  able  to  comply  with  those 
.'Standards, 

There  being  no  objection,   the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recort 
as  follows : 


CHILD  CARE  CENTERS:  MINIMUM  STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS,  BY  AGE  OF  CHILDREN,  UNDER  STATE  LICENSING  REGULATIONS 


Maximum  number  of  children  per  itiff  member  • 
if  ai«  oi  childrsn  is— 

»     »  School 

under  2     2ta3     3to4     4  to  5     5to6         age 


Minimum 

number  of 

adults  on 

premises 


Alabama „  >5 

Alaska 5 

Arizona 10 

Arkansas 4 

California „ (•) 

Colorado (•) 

Connecticut 4 

Delaweie 4 

District  of  Columbia "10 

Florida 5 

Georgia n  10 

Hawaii (• 

Idaho (•' 

Illinois 

Indiana (•) 

Iowa (I) 

Kansas . (ft 

Kentucky .. 6 

Louisiana »U 

Maine (•) 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ... 

Micftifan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi* ....  (}) 

Missouri iff) 


•5 

10 

20 

20 

S 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15 

20 

25 

6 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

'« 

10 

12 

15 

4 

7 

9 

9 

•15 

15 

20 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15 

18 

?0 

10 

15 

20 

?.■) 

'10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

10 

"10 

?5 

n 

10 
12 

12 
15 

15 
18 

^ 

12 
10 

12 
12 

16 
15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

'8 

10 

15 

18 

<^i 

tt 

tt 

tt 

'10 

10 

12 

?n 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

10 

15 

20 

") 

10 

10 

15 

25 
10 
25 

tt 
15 
12 
25 

25 

25 
10 
25 
20 
25 
16 
15 
14 
20 

tt 

tt 
25 
15 


2 

2 

•2 

»2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

"1 

1 

2 

1 

"1 

1 

2 

2 

"1 

»2 

•2 

2 

1 

2 

«2 

1 

2 

2 


Maximum  number  of  children  per  staff  member  > 
if  age  of  children  ii — 


under  2     2to3     3to4     4ta5     5to6 


School 
age 


Minimum 

number  of 

adults  on 

premises 


Montana (i) 

Nebraska \  (•) 

Nevada "J  f 

New  Hampshire "  (6) 

Ne«  jeisey ...  n) 

New  Mexico "  10 

New  York 05 

North  Carolina  " •  g 

North  Dakota 3 

Ohio u  10 

Oklahoma.... ic  6 

Oregon 10 

Pennsylvanfa 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota g 

Tennessee (•) 

Texas 4 

UUh m 

Vermont" 2 

Virginia ""1  3 

Washington rt) 

West  Virginia (•) 

Wisconsin . a  4 

Wyoming (i) 


15 

tt 

5 

12 

5 

10 

8 

10 

(«) 

0») 

8 

8 

10 

8 

10 

6-8 

10 

MO 

8 

«8 


15 

7 

10 


20 

7 
10 


25 
7 

10 
(«) 


5 
IS 
10 
15 
12 
10 

8 

5 
10 

8 
10 
12 
15 
6-8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


tt  tt 


7 

7 

20 

25 

10 

12 

15 

20 

15 

15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

13 

14 

15 

12 

18 

lb 

25 

15 

18 

15 

20 

6-8 

6-8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15 

18 

12 

16 

15 

20 

25 

12 
IS 

n 
tt 

30 
12 
20 
20 
10 
13 

tt 
25 
30 
25 
25 
(•) 
10 
10 
20 
16 
(0 


I  Indudes  only  persons  providing  child  care;  when  there  Is  a  mixture  of  ages,  the  ratio  for  the 
youngest  child  is  generally  appUcaole. 
>  Children  under  age  3  must  be  In  separate  facilities. 

•  When  the  number  of  children  exceeds  10. 

•  Not  specihed  under  licensing  requirements. 

'  When  the  number  of  children  exceeds  10,  during  peak  hours  of  the  day. 

•  Children  under  2  generally  may  not  be  accepted. 

'  Ages  2'^  to  3  Children  2  to  24  generally  may  not  be  accepted. 
■5,  if  children  are  under  1 

•  8.  if  children  are  under  2K. 
'•  6,  if  children  are  under  1 H. 

■>  2,  when  there  are  at  least  10  children  of  school  age.  ^ 

■>  7.  it  children  are  under  IH- 
»  2  if  possible. 
uittullday;20,if  half  day. 


■■  Children  under  3  generally  may  not  be  accepted. 
r>  l.^''^"*'''*  "*"  f»Q<''f»<';  standards  relate  to  voluntary  certification  by  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  For  Mississippi,  ratios  apply  to  number  of  children  enrolled. 

"  4,  if  children  are  under  IH- 

«•  2,  if  more  than  6  children  under  age  3. 

'•  8,  if  children  are  under  l>i 

»  4,  if  infants  in  cribs 

X  2d  adult  must  be  availat>le  in  case  of  emergency 

"  Under  proposed  regulations. 

»  3,  if  children  are  under  1. 

»*  6,  if  children  are  under  2H. 

"  When  the  number  of  children  exceeds  9. 

Source:  Based  on  material  submitted  to  OIBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  the  best  thmg  that  can  be  said  for 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  that  at  least 
in  two  cateRorlefi  the  Senator  would  rely 
upon  8Ut«  laws  With  regard  to  State 
and  local  licensing,  he  would  follow  State 
laws,  and  with  regard  to  safety  require- 
ments, he  would  follow  State  laws  At 
least  to  that  e.\t«nt  we  are  in  agreement. 

All  I  am  .saying  is  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  agree  with  the  Senator  If  he 
woLild  merely  .say  the  States  would  have 
to  comply  with  State  laws.  But  to  set  a 
standard  that,  according  to  my  best  in- 
formation, only  two  States  are  comply- 
ing with,  if  that  many,  is  really  more 
than  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  been  accom- 
plished so  far  in  the  efTort  to  reach  the 
millennium  in  one  quick  jump  m  the  day 
care  area  has  been  utter  fru.stration 
Those  who  wanted  a  big  new  program 
sent  a  bill  to  the  President  It  was  vetoed 
There  were  not  enough  votes  to  override 
the  \eto  We  on  the  Finance  Committee 
projxxsed  a  Federal  day  care  corporation 
and  to  make  $800  million  available  to  do 
as  much  as  could  be  done  under  proper 
conditions  of  day  care,  adding  to  that 
what   was   already   available.   The  Sen- 


ator and  those  who  agreed  with  his  po- 
sition voted  to  strike  from  that  bill  the 
Federal  child  care  corporation  because 
it  did  not  contain  these  kinds  of  stand- 
ards. So  the  result  was  nothing— not  one 
red.  copper  cent  being  added  for  day 
care.  Instead  of  getting  another  $800  mil- 
lion for  the  benefit  of  little  chUdren,  in 
H.R.  1,  we  got  zero,  which  was  a  rather 
unfortunate  result  for  those  of  us  who 
wanted  to  move  forward  with  the  bet- 
t-ering  and  improving  of  condiuons  for 
children. 

I  would  submit  that  as  to  the  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
sponsored  and  that  which  he  recom- 
mended to  the  committee,  saying  that  the 
States  should  be  accorded  the  freedom  to 
set  their  own  social  services  programs. 
and  do  as  much  as  they  could  with  the 
amount  of  money  available,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Federal  interference  of  that 
character,  he  was  right  when  he  sub- 
mitted it,  he  was  right  when  he  urged 
It,  and  he  was  right  when  he  voted  for 
it.  The  only  point  on  which  the  Senator 
was  in  error  was  the  matter  which  I 
know  is  closest  to  his  heart,  when  he  said 
that  in  everything  except  day  care  the 
State  should  have  the  privilege  of  spend- 


ing the  money  as  they  deemed  advisable. 

But  in  this  area  it  is  ver>'  obvious  that 
the  outside  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  reach  in  and  dictate  a  stand- 
ard that  cannot  be  followed,  and  with 
which  the  States  have  been  unable  to 
comply.  It  is.  to  me,  an  luilortunate  thing 
for  those  of  us  who  favor  day  care,  and 
want  to  do  as  mucli  a.s  we  can  for  it.  to 
find  ourselves  repeatedly  frustrated  by 
the  efTort  to  insist  on  something  that 
costs  so  much  that  it  results  in  nothing 
happening,  and  in  the  Senate  bemg  un- 
able to  provide  larger  amounts  of  funds 
for  the  purpose,  leaving  to  the  States  and 
to  tliose  who  have  the  responsibility,  the 
power,  the  capability,  and  the  freedom 
to  do  just  as  much  as  they  can  for  as 
many  people  a-s  they  are  able  to  help  with 
the  amount  of  money  we  are  able  to  make 
available, 

I  hope  very  much  that  when  this 
amendment  is  voted  on  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  not  see  fit  to  try  to  make  an 
exception  in  the  dav-  care  area  which  It 
does  not  make  in  any  of  the  other  areas 
of  social  services;  that  It  will  not  try  to 
impose  a  Federal  standard  here  I  hope 
so  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  one  area  where  the  Federal  stand- 
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ard.  which  the  States  have  been  unable 
to  comply  with,  would  be  one  which  the 
States  would  not  be  able  to  comply  with 
using  the  fimds  available  at  present  for 
that  purpose. 

I  submit  that  these  impossible  types 
of  standards  have  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  other  occasions.  Whenever 
that  happens  It  results  In  suffering  by 
day  caxe.  because  no  other  funds  are 
made  available  for  the  purpose 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  be  practical  and  prudent,  and 
will  move  as  we  have  urged.  We  should 
move  toward  a  higher  standard  that  we 
can  afford,  rather  than  to  Impose  a 
standard  which  cannot  be  met  and  which 
can  only  be  met  with  fnostratlon  on  the 
part  of  those  opposed,  who  realize  it  is 
a  practical  problem,  and  that  we  can 
only  do  as  much  as  we  can  with  the 
money  we  are  able  to  extract  from  the 
taxpayers  for  this  purpose. 
TO*  unmtrait  tax 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  at  an 
appropriate  time.  I  Intend  to  call  up.  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Nelson  and  myself,  a 
tax  reform  amendment  to  H.R.  3153,  to 
improve  the  minimum  tax  In  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  The  minimum  tax  was 
the  Imaginative  measure  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1969  as  a  means  of  insuring 
that  wealthy  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions did  not  escape  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  through  excessive  use  of  tax  loop- 
holes Unfortunately,  however,  because 
of  certain  crippling  amendments  adopt- 
ed on  the  Seriate  floor,  the  minimum  tax 
has  not  achieved  its  goal. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  both  Senator 
Nelson  and  I  have  worlced  toward  clos- 
ing the  loopholes  in  the  minimum  tax. 
Last  year.  In  two  major  efforts  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  1972.  Senator  Nelson 
made  outstanding  efforts  to  reform  the 
minimum  tax.  And  only  last  June,  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  49  to  47.  our  re- 
form proposal  was  defeated  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  The  amendment  we  plan  to 
offer  tomorrow  Is  Identical  to  the  one  we 
offered  in  June,  and  we  hope  that  this 
time  It  will  be  successful. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  as  well.  Sena- 
tor Nelson  plans  to  offer  a  tax  reform 
amendment  to  delete  the  provision  In  the 
committee  bill  that  eliminates  the  gaso- 
line tax  deduction  Previously.  Senator 
Nelson  had  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  by  which  the  revenue  effect 
caused  by  deleting  the  committee  pro- 
vision could  be  almost  exactly  offset  by 
including  the  minimum  tax  amendment. 
I  support  Senator  Nelsons  position  on 
the  gasoline  tax  deduction,  because. 
whatever  the  merits  of  eliminating  the 
deduction  as  a  tax  reform  concept.  It 
would  be  unjustified  to  do  so  at  this  time 
of  rumored  astronomical  Increases  in  the 
gasoline  tax.  And  so.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  support  both  of  the  amendments  we 
shall  offer 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  tomor- 
row the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr  Kennedy-  and  I  shall  caD  up  an 
amendment  to  H  R  3153  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  which 
would  restore  the  present  deduction  al- 
lowed for  State  and  local  gasoline  taxes. 
propoaed  to  be  eliminated  by  the  com- 


mittee, and  offer  in  its  stead  a  revision 
of  the  minimum  tax  which  would  dis- 
allow deductions  for  regular  income 
taxes  paid  before  preferred  Income  Is 
subject  to  the  minimum  tax.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  elimination 
of  the  deduction  for  State  and  local  Raso- 
line  taxes,  this  proposal  was  not  subject 
to  any  testimony  or  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  this  year  and 
was  proposed  by  the  committee  prin- 
cipally as  a  revenue  producing  measure 
to  pay  for  other  proposed  changes  con- 
tained In  H.R.  3153. 

The  revenue  effect  of  these  two  sunend- 
ments  is  almost  Identical.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  revision  of  the  minimum  tax 
will  Increase  tax  revenue  by  $580  million 
whereas  elimination  of  the  State  and 
local  gasoline  tax  deduction  will  increase 
revenues  by  $589  million.  While  their 
revenue  effects  are  the  same,  the  con- 
sequences for  the  ordinarj'  American 
taxpayer  are  radically  different.  The 
minimum  tax.  even  with  the  revisions 
we  propose  today,  applies  only  to  wealthy 
Individual  who  have  more  than  $30,000 
in  preferred  income  each  year,  regardless 
of  how  much  regular  Income  they  also 
have.  The  State  and  local  gasoline  tax 
deduction,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  of  bene- 
fit to  low-income  Americans.  The  gaso- 
hne  tax  helps  workers  to  pay  some  of  the 
cost  of  traveling  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  table  showing  the  amount  of  deduc- 
tions taken  in  1972  for  State  and  local 
gasoline  taxes  for  various  income  tax 
brackets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Income  tax  deduction*  taken  for  State  and 
local  gasoline  tasea 
I  Amount  of  deduction — In  mUltona] 
Income  tax  br&cliet 

•0-W.OOO  - 1 

M,000-«5.000 7 

»5.00O-$7.00O 27 

•7.00O-»10.0O0   83 

»10.000-»  15.000 166 

$15,000-420.000   138 

•20.00O-4S0.000 147 

•SO.000-4100.000    19 

•  1  OO.OOO-over Q 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  table 
shows  that  individuals  with  taxable  In- 
come of  $20,000  or  less  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  $419  million  of  the  $589  million  de- 
ducted for  State  and  local  gasoline  tax. 
This  amounts  to  71.1  percent  of  the  total 
amount  deducted 

The  committee  proposal  would  there- 
fore add  substantially  to  the  tax  burden 
of  low-  and  average-income  taxpayers 
It  Is  much  more  equitable  to  raise  addi- 
tional revenues  by  taxing  Income  which 
escapes  taxation  entirely  rather  than 
adding  to  the  tax  burden  of  middle -in- 
come Americans. 

Probably  nothing  discredits  the  tax 
system  more  than  the  knowledge  that 
many  wealthy  people  are  paying  little 
or  no  mcome  taxes  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  heralded  a  "taxpayer  revolt" 
when  he  disclosed  that  in  1967.  155 
Americans  with  Incomes  of  over  $200,000 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax  and  in  fact 
21  of  them  made  Incomes  in  excess  of 


$1  million  each.  In  1969.  some  300  indi- 
viduals with  incomes  of  more  than  $200.- 
000  paid  no  Federal  income  tax. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct,  to  a  limited 
extent,  this  inequity  Congress  in  1969 
established  a  minimum  tax  providing  for 
a  flat  10-percent  tax  rate  on  Income  that 
had  escaped  entirely  being  subject  to  tax. 
Congress  enacted  the  minimum  tax  on 
tax  preference  Income  because,  regard- 
less of  the  lndl\idual  merit  of  the  pro- 
vision which  established  such  prefer- 
ences, we  did  not  want  them  to  be  pyra- 
mided by  wealthy  individuals  to  allow 
them  to  escape  liability  entirely. 

It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  to  take  the 
position  that  while  certain  tax  sub- 
sidies may  be  desirable,  a  taxpayer  who 
takes  advantage  of  such  subsidies  in  an 
excessive  amount  or  who  reduces  his 
tax  contribution  to  an  insignificant 
amount  should  be  required  to  Include 
such  excess  In  his  tax  base.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  not  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  tax  subsidies  except 
In  those  cases  in  which  taxpayers  take 
undue  advantage  of  such  subsidies 
through  excessive  manipulation  of  the 
tax  code. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that 
the  minimum  tax  has  not  achieved  Its 
stated  purpose  that  every  wealthy  indi- 
vidual and  corporation  should  pay  at 
least  a  minimum  tax  on  his  preference 
Income. 

In  1970,  the  first  year  when  the 
minimum  tax  wsis  in  effect,  106  individ- 
uals with  adjusted  gross  incomes  exceed- 
ing $200,000  still  paid  no  Federal  income 
tax.  Incredibly,  three  taxpayers  with 
adjusted  grosj^  Incomes  of  more  than  $1 
million  each  paid  no  Income  tax  at  all. 
In  1971.  276  taxpayers  with  Incomes 
over  $100,000  paid  no  Federal  mcome  tax 
at  all. 

The  effective  tax  rate  in  1970  for  In- 
dividuals who  paid  the  minimum  tax  on 
their  preferred  income  was  4  percent 
rather  than  the  statutory  rate  of  10  per- 
cent. In  1971,  Individuals  paid  $163  mil- 
lion In  minimum  tax  on  total  preference 
Income  of  $6.2  billion  for  an  overall 
effective  tax  rate  of  2.63  percent  and 
98.000  individuals  reported  tax  pref- 
erences but  only  24.000  of  them  actually 
paid  a  minimum  tax  on  chelr  preference 
Income  for  an  effective  rate  of  4.13 
percent. 

In  1970.  6.000  corporations  paid  $280 
million  In  minimum  tax  on  preference 
Income  of  $4.1  billion  for  an  effective  rate 
of  6  7  percent;  75.000  corporations,  how- 
ever, paid  no  minimum  tax  on  preference 
Income  of  $16  billion  for  an  overall  ef- 
fective minimum  tax  rate  of  4.8  percent. 

When  the  minimum  tax  was  enacted. 
it  was  estimated  that  it  would  raise  $590 
million  in  calendar  year  1970.  $600  mil- 
lion in  1972.  and  $635  million  in  the  long 
rim  In  fact,  actual  revenue  gains  are  far 
below  these  estimates.  In  1970.  it  raised 
only  $117  million  from  individuals  and 
$280  million  from  corporations  In  1971. 
it  raised  only  $163  million  from  indi- 
viduals. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  minimum 
tax  failed  to  raise  estimated  revenues 
because  of  the  volatile  nature  of  capital 
gains  While  unquestionably  the  mini- 
mum   tax    on    individuals    falls    most 
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heavily  on  capital  gains  and  therefore  its  *^eir  tax  preferences,  and  it  wiu  bring  added  Second  reduce  or  eliminate  the  deduc- 
revenue  would  be  affected  by  the  volatUe  "^'^f "«  f^J^l  Treasury  compared  with  ^jon  of  $30,000  presentlv  available  to 
nature  of  capital  gai.-is;  this  does  not  wnat  the  tax  dui  does  every  taxpayer  before  calculating  income 
mitigate  the  fact  that  tha  deduction  As  I  indicated  above,  in  fact,  the  mini-  subject  to  the  minimum  tax; 
for  income  taxes  paid  obviously  re-  mum  tax's  effective  rate  was  really  only  Third,  add  a  single  new  item  of  pref- 
duce  the  effectiveness  and  the  revenue  2.63  percent  and  Its  revenue  yield  was  erence  income  to  the  base  of  the  mini- 
gained  from  the  minimum  tax.  For  $163  mlUion  for  individuals  in  1971.  mum  tax.  for  example,  intangible 
example,  in  1970,  for  individuals  the  On  December  18,  1970,  Senator  Mo-ler  drilling  and  development  cost  as  has 
aggregate  figure  of  total  regular  taxes  offered  on  the  fioor,  an  amendr^ent  to  t>een  proposed  from  time  to  time, 
that  could  have  been  deducted  before  H.R.  17473,  a  bill  to  extend  the  period  This  amendment  merely  tries  to 
payment^  of  the  minimum  tax  was  for  filing  certain  manufacturers'  claims  guarantee  that  the  minimum  tax  achieve 
$2,629,467,000.  for  floor  stock  refimds  under  Section  its  stated  goal  and  raise  additional  reve- 
Although  there  were  several  different  209(b)  of  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  "ue  not  by  taxing  already  overburdened 
minimum  tax  proposals  submitted  to  of  1965.  No  questions  were  asked  and  the  average  American  taxpayers  but  by  tax- 
Congress,  the  one  finally  adopted  was  amendment  was  accepted  by  voice  vote  ^^8  forms  of  incomes  that  escape  taxa- 
that  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  The  conference  report  on  this  biD  was  tlon  entirely. 

which  applied  a  flat  5-percent  tax  rate  discussed  on  December  22,  with  Senator  ^^   President,  I  ask  unBmimous  con- 
on  all  preference  income  in  excess  of  Md-ler  expressing  his  unhappiness  that  ^^'^  ^  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
$30,000.  The  Finance  Committee  bill  was  his  amendment  had  been  dropped.  three  case  examples  of  how  the  mini- 
amended    on    the    Senate    floor    by    an         On  December  29.  Senator  Mnj.Eh  of-  "lum   tax  presently   works   and   how  it 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Miller  of  fered    the    same     amendment    to    the  '^^^^  apply  under  this  amendment. 
Iowa  to  raise  the  rate  from  5  percent  to  Excise,  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Adjustment  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
10  percent  and  to  allow  a  deduction  of  Act  of  1970  which  as  modified  became  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
other  Federal  taxes  paid.  A  year  later.  In  law.  Both  times  Senator  Millers  amend-  ^  follows: 
December  1970.  a  further  floor  amend-  ment  provided  for  3-year  carrj-back  and  Tnsiz  case  Examples 
ment   by   Senator    Miller    v^-as    jMssed  a  5-year  carry  forward.  This"  approach  T*^*  loUowing  are  uiustrations  of  the  ef- 
under  which  this  minimum  tax  exclusion  was  opposed  because  of  its  complexity  ^^*  °^  disaUowing  a  deduction  for  reg-uiar 
was  broadened  to  incorporate  a  7-year  and  because  it  would  require  some  re  *'^''°'^®  x&ws  under  the  mir.imum  mcome 
carryover  of  regular  income  tax  liabUity  funds  The  amendment  a.-?  flnallv  ftrinnt.pH  ^^'   ^^^   details  of  tax   computations  in- 

to  the  extent  not  initially  utilized  to  off-  Divided  Lr  a  sSe?^ve^rc^  T"^'  ""''  "r^'""  ^'^^  '  ^°'''^  "''^• 

set  tax  nrpferencp.;    Tt  W  thiQ  ri«vliiPtinr,  P^°^j°^°  i or  a  simple    <-jear  carry  for-  four     personal     exemptions     and     it«niiMd 

of  if^^   ^  i  ^   »              .^  *i?°V^:'°.^  ward  as  was  discussed  in  the  conference  deductions  at  \o%  of  total  income 

or  other  Federa,!   taxes   paid   that   this  report  on  this  bill  on  December  31.  1970.  Case  i-An  individual  with  a  »60,000  sal- 

amendment  would  eUminate.                              it  is.  therefore,  hardly  defensible  to  ar>  and  a  $60.ooo  capital  gain. 

I  completely  support  proper  and  or-  argue  that  these  amendments,  adopted  »50.000  of  the  capital  gain  would  be  taxed 

derly  legislative  process  but  it  should  be  on  the  Senate  floor  with  so  littie  consid-  ^^^'^^'^  ^^^  alternative  tax  of  25%  for  a  tax 

noted  that  provisions  for  deduction  for  eratlon  ran  onlv  he  renpalPd  hv  thp  mn^i  Uabillty  of  $12,500.  One  half  of  the  remain- 

income  tax  paid,  which  this  amendment  \?^^,    andTaL^ioTfeSsfative  ?r^-  l^^re'^i^in^o^r  ^'^  "°"^'  ^  '^''"^"^ 

seeks  to  remove,  were  themselves  not  sub-  cedure  regular  income. 

ject  to  the  normal  legislative  procedure.         The  basic  rationale  for  the  minimum  Computation  of  regular  tax  Uabuity: 

No  hearings  were  held,  no  witnesses  were  tax  is  that  it  is  needed  because  certain       If^^  --"T »^'  '^ 

heard,   no  staff  investigation  made   or  taxpayers  have  amassed  certain  items  of        ^'"^  "^^'^  ^^ -5^ 

committee  report  filed  on  these  amend-  income  which  are  not  Included  in  their  Eauais                                      "wTonn 

?ir    »,         amendments  allowing  for  the  regular  tax  base.  The  minimum  tax  ad-         MinGV  (Itemi'z^' d^"Gciio"n)" 12"  000 

deduction  of  Federal  mcome  taxes  paid  dresses  Itself  not  to  individuals  who  have  — _ 

and  for  the  7-year  carr>-over  were  never  escaped  taxes,  but  to  large  sources  of  Equals  .- 53.000 

considered  by  any  tax-writing  commit-  preference  income.  Even  with  the  most  Minus  (Four  personal  exemptions 

tee,  but  were  added  by  amendments  on  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  minimum  °'  •''^) 3.000 

the  Senate  fioor  with  little  debate  as  to  tax  there  will  still  be  wealthy  individuals  

their  merit  or  effect.  who  would  escape  taxes.  Furthermore,        t„  fStJ^t'"t.L^r°"'* f?' ^ 

Senator  Miller's  first  amendment  was  concentration  on  the  few  wealthy   in-        l^^x^l^J^^         a' ^ 

offered  December  10.   1969,  to  the  Tax  dlvlduals  who  pay  no  taxes  at  all  diverts  alternative  tax ^^' °Q° 

Reform  Act  of  1969.  attention  to  a  much  graver  problem  of  Equals    (regular    tax    llabU- 

Senator  Miller's  principal  arguments  a  scandalously  low   tax  rate  for  many  ityi 28, 6«) 

were  that  his  amendment,  by  raLstng  the  wealthy  individuals  on  their  preferred  M.r,i,^,„^  t.,  ^or„^„t.«o„. 

.statutory  rate  from  5  percent  to  10  per-  income.  For  example,  in  1971,  98  000  In-  '^^^^'^  ^  computation. 

cent,  would  be  more  equiUble  and  that  dlvlduals   reported   tax   preferences   to-        v?it;nr'','^xi^'^r?^*nr S'^ 

it  would  raise  more  revenue.  As  Senator  tailing  $6  2  billion  but  the  effective  tax  (exemption) -    ^-"^ 

Miller  stated  at  that  time :  on  preferred  income  was  2.63  percent.  Equals  (minimum  tax)                       0 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  proposition  be-  These  excluded  items  Stand  apart  from 

fore  the  Senate  Is  very  simple.  Are  we  going  onH   in  oHH(t4r>i-,   ^r^    fv,«>  (t^r^^  ^«,.™„ii  .'  Mlnlmvun  tax  llabUlty  under  amendment — 

to  be  satisned  with  the  application  of  thi  f"  J^n^f"i°"       Vk     t              normaUy  ^^^^ 

pending  bUI  to  those  taxpayers  who  are  pav-            5".   ,      Iv,         ,    <           i&xpajer  is  SUb-  case   11— An   individual   with   a   salan-   of 

Ing  no  tax.  for  example,  by  taxing  them  only  J^ted  to  the  minimum  tax  is  that  his  »200.000.   other   regular   income   of   »40d,000 

5  percent  on  their  tax  preferences,  or  do  we  effective  tax  Is  too  low  In  relation  to  his  and  a  capital  gain  of  H.OOO.OOO. 

want  to  do  a  better  job.  a  more  equitable  real   Income  due  to  the  amount  he  re-  •50, (XX)  of  capital  gain  would  be  taxed  un- 

Job''  celved  from  tax  preference  Items.  To  give  '^e'"  ^^e  alternative  tax.  for  »  uabuity  of  «i2,- 

My  amendment  wUl  tax  them  to  the  extent  him  credit  for  the  tax  that  he  pays  on  ^^    ^°''    ^*    remaining   $950,000.    $475,000 

of  10  percent.  I  would  like  to  see  this  bUl  do  his  regular  Income  defeats  the  purpose  of  '^"''^'^  ^^  included  in  regular  income 

tm;rr;;^?rn\heVn°at?c^rj'd  L'pro'ud  f^^  -^fT  'f  ^^^L°^  "-.^-^"  ^°Tnn;.'°°  °'  "^'^  *"  ^'*- 

of   going   before   the    American    people   and  Income   is   simply   unrelated   to   the   tax  gJarv                                                  aaoo  000 

saying,  "the  best  we  could  do  with  people  not  0"  excluded  Items  of  tax  preference.  It  is         ^^^  btheVmcome ♦oo' 000 

pavmg  taxee  U  to  nip  them  5  percent."  illogical   to  establish  a  tax  on  the  pre-  Plug   capital   caln  "III"""           475  000 

I  think  we  could  hold  our  heads  higher  if  ferred   income    escaping   taxation,    and  " 

we  set  It  at  ten  percent  then  allow  a  deduction  for  taxes  paid  on  Equals   (adjusted  gross  in- 

I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  the  Senators  that,  regular  income  come) 1  075  000 

whereas,  under  the  pending  bill  the  mini-          ^j^     proposed  amendment  does  not  in  Minus  (itemized  deducUons) ...     lisoiooo 

•num  tax  would  pick  up  $700  mUllon  addl-  piupuscu  auieiiuinexu  aoes  noi  m  

tional  revenue,  my  amendment  would  pick  ^"^  ^'^^  change  the  Structure  or  com-  Bauala                                           0i5  000 

up  $740  million  position  of  the  present  minimum  tax.  It  Minu?(4pe;;D'nir«;^tro"M"of 

My  amendment  does  equity.  It  makes  sure  does  not;  $760)                                                        3  000 

that  those  who  are  not  paying  any  taxes  at  First,    change   or   raise   the   statutory  I '■ 

all  win  have  to  pay  at  least  10  percent  of  rate  of  10  percent;  Equals   (taxable  income)..      612.000 
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^T^rJ^^^i^"^'^ •*?S'^  SenAU;  completes  lU  biulneas  today  It  The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

Flo*  »it«rn*UF.  tax ^^  "^  Stand  In  adjoununent  unUl  10; 30  a.m.  proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Equals   (regular  tax  lUbfl-  tomorrow.  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 

ity) 831.880  "^^  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

Computation  of  current  minimum  Objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

taxllabUity:  ,^____^_^_  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

Preference  income 600.000  objection.  It  Is  SO  ordered. 

Minus  exemption* -       30.000  ORDER  FOR  RECOONmON  OP  THE                            

Bqu^                                           470  000  MAJORITY      LEADER      AND      FOR 

Mlnua  regular  tax 63 1' 880  TRANSACTION         OF         ROUTINE  ADJOURNAfENT  UNTIL  10:30  A  M 

L_  MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW  TOMORROW 

rn^n'!?ii^lr°  'f'T'^  *^'  ■"■"               °  ^^'  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr  President.  Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President 

"""•^Sm^'^d^^Sn^  ^  "^  unanimous  consent  that  after  the  If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 

Preference  income                          600  000  ^"^^  leaAers  or  their  designees  have  been  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  accordance 

Minus  exemption I  .      30 "  000  recognized  under  the  standing  order  to-  with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 

: morrow,     the     distinguished     majority  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 

Equals 470.000  leader  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow 

Ttmes  a  10  percent  tax  equals  minutes,  after  which  there  be  a  period  The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at  5  55 

(minimum  tax) i7. 000  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 

Case  ui— An  Individual  with  a  salary  of  business  of  not  to  exceed   15  minutes,  row.  Thursday,  November  29,  1973,  at 

•300  000.  other  regular  Income  of  toocooo  with  Statements  therein  limited  to  3  mln-  10:30  a.m. 

and   a  capital  gain  of  •2.000.000  Utes.                                                                                                             

•50.000  of  capital  gain  would  be  taxed  un-  The  PRESIDENQ  OFFICER    Without  '~~^^^~^~^ 

f f™*  ^**'?w*"'"    tax    for    a    liability    of  objection.  It  is  so  nrrlf>r»-d  NOMINATIONS 

•12,000     For    the    remaining    •1.960,000    one  i-.v^Hixi-.rv  i  xvjiio 

half  would  be  included  m  regular  income.  ^— ^— ^^^-^  Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

Computation  of  regular  tax   lla-  Senate  November  28.  1973 

blllty:  ORDER   FOR  THE  RESUMPTION   OP  D^ultut^^  of  Drmcsx 

8»1»«7    - •300.000  THE    UNFINISHED   BUSINESS   TO-  t^„  „    Piumm-r    nf  r^iimmi.    tr.  h- 

zz°^;lt,:^ z^  ''°^°^  nnrie^etS'T^'e ^'ir";^irvrc'?oh': 

Piu.  capital  gain. °^''-°Q°  Mr.  ROBERT  C   BYRD   I  ask  unanl-  L.  McLuc*..  elevated. 

Bq\iais  (adjusted  gross  In-  mous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  i**  ^hx  axut 

come) 1.875.000  routme  morning  business  tomorow,   the  Th«  following  named  person  for  appoint- 

Minus   (Itemlaed  deductions)..       290.000  Senate     resume     consideration     of     the  »«•"»  ^  the   Regular   Army   of  the   United 

social  security  bill  states,    in    the    grade    specined.    under    the 

Equals 1.588.000  Th«  PRF<»mTMn  nwrnrtra    wuH«„t  provisions   of  tlUe    10,   United   States  Code. 

Minus    (4   personal   exemptions  «hwLv.  TT,               f  ^              ^^°"'  sections  3283  through  3894  and  33 J 1 : 

Of  •Teo) 3.000  Objection.  It  Is  ^n  npj.red.  ^^  J^  ^^p^^^^ 

Equals    (taxable  Income)..  1  683  000  Sohroeter.  Barbara  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

c»^^_  PROORAM  I*  THx  Mxaorx  Cokps 

Tax   from   table. 1.078.380  w_  jtrtntraTn  nv-oo  lur-  rH.«o(H«^f  Th«   following -named    temporary   dlsabll- 

Plus  alternative  tax 12.  500  „„  rlJ;i^?;L  of  ^  ^  President  ^^     ^^.^^  „„^,  ,„^  reappointment  to  the 

on  tomorrow  the  Senate  wlU  convene  at  g^^o  of  colonel  in  the  Marine  Corpe.  sub- 

Bquals    (regular  tax  llabll-  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  ject  to  the  quaUflcattons   therefor  as  pro- 

ity)    .1.090.880  After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  videdbyiaw: 

~^^— >.  have  been  recognized  under  the  standing  Beck.  Donald  m,   506-i4~«970 
CompuUtton  of  current  minimum  order,  the  distinguished  majority  leader  "^^   following-named   temporary  dlsabu- 
taxiubuity:  ^^  U^  recognized  for  not  to  exceed   15  "y/«tl«<l  officer  for  reappointment  to  the 
Preference  income 1.000.000  minutes    after  whirh  thPrp  nnii  h*  o  r-.  ^*<**  °^  captain  In  the  Marine  Corps.  sub- 
Minus  exemption. 30.000  !^  f„,  thi  t/o-Tcolt.          f         m   ^  ^  ^'  Ject    to   the   qualifications   therefor   as  pro- 

rlod  for  the  transaction  of  routine  mom-  videdbyiaw 

Equau 970.000  ^^  business  lasting  not  more  than   15  TucXer.  wiiiiam  M..  097-34r-ioi3. 

Minus  regular  tax 1,190.880  minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited  The  following-named   (Navy  enlisted  sci- 

Equals  (no  minimum  tax).                   O  to  3  minutes.  entlflc   education   program)    for   permanent 

=^=-=  At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  Ueuten- 

Computatlon    of    minimum    tax  business   the  Senate  will  resume  the  con-  *"^  ^  ^'  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qual- 

Equals 970,000  and  conforming  changes.  Oloeenger.  Can  M           Wageman.  John  p. 

Times  a   10  percent  tax  equals  A   vote    will   occur   at   the   hour   of    12  Harrison,  Stephen  Q     Welker.  Lawrence  E 

imlnlmum   tax   llabUltyi 97,000  O'clock  noon  On  the  amendment  by  the  Kupar,  Michael               Wlthrow.  Ronald 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President  ^^^^r  'rom  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mond.\le)  .  MiUer.  c.  J 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  Other  votes  will  occur  on  amendments  The  following-named  fNaval  Reserve  Offl- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICTETR   Thp  rlork  ^^    ^*    social    security    bill    tomorrow,  cer  Training  Corps)  graduates  for  permanent 

will  call  the  roU                            iuecierK  Whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  complete  appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  ueuten- 

prS^dSr c^ns^r^r*"- ''-'  ^oS tS'^sor e?4TSur=wCth^  ^^^oji^^^^^r^.^^ 

^M^RSBS.?ii?^S"Mr.  president.  SpTt^\t?SeTaSL'!^in\%"^o  ^-o^^w- M  ^arhLn^J^s^c. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  11^^^^^,  ^^f^  ^f  leadership  will  call  up  Austin.  Robert  b           carrese.  Robert  T. 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  .f)    ^^^^^^"^  saving  time  bill,  on  which  Bamette.  Charles  R,     Carthan,  Mitchel 

The     PRESLDINO     OFFICER     *Mr  "^ere  Is  a  time  limitation  agreement.  Barry,  Robert  L.           Casad,  Daniel  D 

Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jh  )    Without  objection  There  wlU.  I  repeat,  be  roUcaU  votes  Beck.  Donald  p.             Chartier,  Gregory  J. 

It  Is  so  nrrfor*wl                                                 '  tomorrow.  Blair,  John  P                  Chevis.  Leroy 

II  IS  so  oraerea.  ^^___^^^  Boddington.  Craig  T     Clagett,  Robert 

— — — ^ Bogue,  Edward  W           Clarke.  Steven  R 

ntsr^tTj    rv^o    .r^T^r-r^.r,,^ QUORUM  CALL  Brannan.  Charles  E       Clarkson.  Billy  J. 

ORDER  FOR   .AJ3JOURNMENT  UNTIL  Mr    BFTTMnN    iWr    o.ociH-„.    t  Brlckell.  Randy  W.         Coddlngton,  Steele 

10:30   A JJ.   TOMORROW  Mr   BeLLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug-  Brown.  Richard  A         Conklin  William  D, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President  ^e  PRElmmo^O^^R  Th.  o.Prk  ^"*'^^'"'  "'^^'^  ^         ^"'^^''"y-  »^'=^«'  « 

I  as.  unanimous  consent  that^eflS^e  wl?^clu"^?rX°  ^"""^^- ^^ '^^^^  S.^RoSTd^r        S^^'SV- 
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Crawford.  Ronald  D. 
Cunningham, 

aienn  K. 
Cunningham.  Scott  E 
Davey.  FYank  W. 
Debragga,  Donald  S. 
Delacour,  Richard  J. 
Denman.  RusseU  E. 
DUtz.  Oeorge  D 
Dobson.  Robert  K. 
Doucette.  Bruce  M. 
Dusenbxiry,  Timothy 
Eberhart,  Oeorge  A. 
Ellsworth.  John  M. 
EmbJer.  Stephen  F. 
Erlcson.  Carl  J. 
Etter.  James  E..  Jr. 
Ferguson.  Fletcher 
Flnnerty.  Oeorge  M. 
Fisher.  Charles  D. 
Praser.  Iieslle  S 
Freed.  Walter  H. 
Fullaway.  Douglas  A. 
Gamer,  John  M. 
Oaskln.  Walter  E 
Gerlchten,  William 
Gillette.  Norman  W. 
Oorbell.  Michael  R. 
Oraebner.  Steven  E. 
Gunther,  Christopher 
Hardy.  Mark  S. 
Hensley.  Doyle  W 
Herd.  Patrick  W 
Herold,  Craig  B 


HUlery,  Robert  W. 
Hobbs,  Chris  D 
Hoffman.  Carl  W..  Jr. 
Holmes.  Richard  D. 
Hopkins,  Jeffrey  W. 
Hunter,  Paul  R 
Isajewlcs.  Edward  A. 
Jackman.  Neal  L. 
Jackson.  Kenneth  D. 
Johnson.  William  D. 
Kemble,  Roy  H. 
Bang,  Frederick  T. 
Kist,  Frederick  M. 
Kittle,  Richard  M. 
Koen,  Joseph  C 
Krlmm,  James  J. 
Landry,  Paul  J. 
Lauer.  Oeorge  8. 
Laurie.  Herbert 
Lee.  Thonuu  H. 
L«wls,  Garry  W. 
Linn.  Eric  J. 
Loeffler,  Henry  C. 
Lundy,  Michael  E. 
Maccarone.  James  V. 
Marke.  John  A. 
McCarthy.  Thomas  O. 
McDanlel.  James  V. 
McQlnnls.  Robert  M. 
McKenzle.  Richard 
McMenamln.  Joseph  J. 
McQulre.  John  D. 
McReynolds,  Timothy 
MeUn.  Ronald  R. 
Meyer.  PhUlp  O. 


Montgomery,  Mark  D 
Moore,  Timothy  O. 
Moretoii,  Andrew  H. 
Morris.  Martin  T 
Muldrow  .  Warren  P. 
Murphj-,  Gary  E 
NlcoU,  Thomas  E 
Nuss,  Lftwtor,  R. 
O  "Le  ar:.- .  T^l  o  mas  M. 
Parker.  Raymond  D. 
Paul,  John  T 
Pendleton.  Alan  C. 
Perlciris,  WUUam  M. 
PhUUppe,  Matthew 
Pickett.  John  P..  n 
Ranvllle   Timothy  N. 
Richard.  Herbert 
RooB,  Quentln  R 
Satrar..  Michael  E 
Saner,  Paul  M. 
Sichwart?   Chester  W, 
Sealey,  ReRlr.ald  M. 
Sharer.  Kenneth  A 
Shows,  Richard  J 
Slcklnger,  Dftnlel 
Skinner,  Gerald  G, 
Sllngsby,  Todd  H. 
Smith,  Dennis  J. 


Smith,  Floyd  R.,  Jr. 
Smith,  wu'liam  L. 
Sowei;,  Huocrt  E,,  Jr., 
Spaethe,  Frederick 
Spraglns,  Samuel  H. 
Stacy,  Richard  J. 
Stanley   Pelma   Jr. 
Stephens   Richard  D. 
Stoller.  James  R. 
Strock,  Frederick  T. 
StubbR,  R-.-bert  M. 
Tafelfiki.  Randall  8. 
Taxeras,  John  R. 
Taylor,  Waiter  E. 
TenKley,  ."irlan  D, 
Terrebonne   Tlmmy  J. 
Tomlselc   Steven  J. 
Torrenre   A;exRrider 
Trautman,  George  J. 
Ullmann.  Douglas  W, 
Van  Dyke   .TefTrev  B 
Wheeler,  Ke-.  In  M. 
WllUam.",  Harry  T, 
WUllams,  OndraL.  A. 
Worst,  Terry  J. 
York,  John  R. 
Young,  Julius 
Zltvogel,  Mark  E. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  28,  1973: 


Department  or    Justice 

WUUam  H.  Stafford,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  lor  the  northern  district  ol 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years, 

Lincoln  C.  Aimona,  oI  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
UJ3.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  term  rj  4  years. 

Oaylord  L.  Campbell,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  central  dUtrlct  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  W.  Traeger.  of  Indiana,  to  be  UB. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years, 

Elmer  J.  Rels.  of  Ohio,  to  be  VS.  marshal 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for  the  term 
of  4  years, 

VS.  VKmiT  OmcT. 

The  following-named  persona  to  be  Exam- 
Iners-m-Chlef,  US    Patent  Office: 
Roger  L.  Campbell    ct  Virginia. 
Walter  W.  Bums.  Jr.,  of  VL'-glnJa. 
Depabtment  of  the  Ikteeioe 

Morris  Thompson,  of  .AJa.'^ka,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs 

Federal  Powxb  Commission 

Don  S.  Smith,  of  Arkansas  'c  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Ccmmlsslon  for  the 
remainder  of  the  t«rm  expinng  June  22,  :978. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees  c-Tiinitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testlTy  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  ths 
Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  \iY.VRE^Y.^T^T\\Y.^—^^edn€sday,  November  28,  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  fin- 
ished my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith. — 
n  Timothy  4:  7. 

Eternal  Gk>d,  our  Father,  amid  the  con- 
fusion of  chaotic  days,  and  troubled  a,s 
we  are  by  many  things,  we  would  (>>  sure 
of  Thy  presence  else  we  lose  our  way  and 
fall  both  man  and  Thee.  In  these  tumul- 
tuous times  which  tr>'  our  souls,  we  pray 
that  we  may  make  ever>-  effort  to 
strengthen  the  spiritual  foundations  of 
our  beloved  Republic  knowing  that  with- 
out faith  In  Thee  all  our  labor  l.'?  in  vain. 

Unto  all  who  work  under  the  glowing 
dome  of  this  glorious  Capitol  do  Thou 
give  wisdom,  strength,  and  courage  that 
they  may  fill  these  mo\ing  hours  with 
mighty  deeds.  May  they  valiantly  play 
their  part  In  the  life  of  our  day  thinking 
clearly,  doing  Justly,  and  walking  humbly 
with  Thee. 

Blesa  Thou  our  President,  our  Speaker. 
and  every  Member  of  Congress,  giving  to 
them  the  spirit  which  makes  for  endur- 
ing Justice,  lasting  peace,  and  never-end- 
ing good  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R  11459.  MILIT.^RY  CONSTRUC- 
TION  APPROPRIATIONS,    1974 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  biU,  H.R.  11459.  making  ap- 
propriatioixs  for  milltar>'  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purpoees,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPE.MCER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Sikzs, 
Patten.  Long  of  Maryland.  Obey.  McKay, 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Talcott,  McEwen, 
and  Cederberg. 


I  think  that  to  keep  that  on  balance, 
the  President  also  has  some  good  news 
and  some  bad  news. 

The  good  news  is  Uiat  he  can  stop 
worrj'lng  so  much  about  Watergate.  The 
bad  news  is  that  the  otlier  utilities  are 
going  to  take  its  place  because  the  bad 
news  L^  going  to  be  about  gas  and  oil  and 
electricity. 


THE  JOLTINAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approvaJ  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 
CXIX 3419— Part  20 


STAGFL-^TION  AND  SLUMPFLATION 

<Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr.  HANN.^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  report  to  the  American  people 
some  good  news  and  some  bad  news.  The 
good  news  is  that  "stagflation,"  that  con- 
dition uniquely  invented  recently  by  the 
administration  in  which  you  find  the  un- 
predictable parallel  between  the  pres- 
ence of  no  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product  and  niflatlon,  will  be  passe. 

Now,  the  bad  news:  We  are  going  to 
find  as  we  look  at  the  economic  indica- 
tors a  replacement  by  something  called 
slumpflation  In  which  you  have  a  re- 
cession in  parallel  with  an  increase  of 
Inflation. 


PER\USSION  TO  CALL  UP  H.R.  11576, 
SLT'PLEMEN'TAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.>k  tmajii- 
mous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  to- 
day to  take  up  the  bill,  H.R.  11576,  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  gentleman 
will  find  some  means  of  notifying  the 
House  if  he  does  plan  to  call  the  bill  up 
today,  so  that  we  might  have  cur  ma- 
terial in  connection  with  the  bill  on  the 
floor  if  it  is  called  out  of  order  in  the 
present  schedule. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  seems 
doubtful  that  we  could  brmg  the  bill  up 
today  Under  the  rules  it  would  be  eli- 
gible for  presentation  tomorrow 

However,  to.morrow  we  do  have  the  big 
defense  bill  scheduled,  and  it  is  not 
possible  tc!  tell  how  long  it  might  take. 

So  I  thought  that  this  request  was 
appropriate  m   the   event   that  the  bill 
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which  Is  before  us  today  might  be  com- 
pleted earlier  than  expected. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  all  I  would 
say  In  response  Is  that  I  would  like — 
and  I  assume  other  Members  would — to 
have  some  advance  notice.  If  possible,  as 
to  when  the  bill  will  be  called. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  such 
event  I  shall  make  the  Information  Im- 
mediately avEillable. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  clarify  the  gentleman's  request. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  today  or 
any  day  this  week? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Any  day  this  week,  yes, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  obJect.  does  that 
mean  Saturday? 

The  SPEAKER.  No.  It  Is  the  Chair's 
understanding  the  request  does  not  in- 
clude Satiu^ay. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wondered 
about  that 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  does  not 
like  to  Interfere.  However,  the  Chair 
does  w£int  to  maintain  some  control 
over  the  program.  The  request  would 
Include  today.  Thursday,  or  Friday  of 
this  week. 

Will  the  gentleman  amend  his  request 
to  include  such  an  amendment? 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  so 
amend  the  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  may  be  in  order  today  or  tomor- 
row or  Friday  for  the  House  to  take  up 
the  bill.  B.R.  11578,  ma«ng  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  smd  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRADE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
bill  prepared  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  should  be  acted  on  before  the 
Christmas  recess.  I  understand  the  Pres- 
ident's reluctance  to  jeopardize  our  cur- 
rent working  relations  with  the  Rus- 
sians by  risking  enactment  of  the  Jack- 
son-Vanlk  amendment  at  this  time.  The 
Russians  are  sophisticated  observers  of 
our  institutions,  however,  and  can  un- 
derstand that  this  issue  will  ultimately 
be  resolved  next  year  In  the  other  body 
or  in  conference  between  the  Houses, 
whatever  happens  when  the  bill  hits  the 
House  floor  Setting  this  Issue  aside, 
there  are  compelling  reasons  for  press- 
ing forward  with  balanced  trade  negoti- 
ating authority  for  the  President.  The 
climate  of  support  for  the  trade  bill  Is  fa- 
vorable now — while  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy and  complications  from  a  continu- 
ing oU  crisis  could  have  a  major  polit- 
ical Impact  as  we  move  toward  elections 
next  year    Already  during  the  Middle 


East  war  we  have  seen  some  pulling  back 
by  our  major  trading  partners  from  the 
kind  of  coopieratlve  relationship  which 
must  characterize  successful  trade  nego- 
tiations. Even  before  this  complication. 
Sir  Christopher  Soames,  Europe's  chief 
negotiator,  was  indicating  that  our  slow 
legislative  timetable  made  slippage  In 
already  plarmed  negotiating  sessions  In- 
evitable Our  credibility  as  prime  movers 
for  trade  reform  Is  tamlsiied  by  delay, 
Bind  without  vigorous  leadership  on  our 
part  the  chances  for  successful  trade 
negotiations  are  much  diminished.  So, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  at  it:  Regardless 
of  White  House  doubts  resulting  from 
the  Russian  problem,  we  should  in  this 
House  provide  the  movement  toward 
trade  reform  for  which  the  world  Is 
watching. 


of  the  Trade  Reform  Act.  I  strongly  urge 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  §tand  in 
support  of  this  legi.'slatlon. 


REINTRODUCnON  OF  LEGISIATTON 
ON  PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  DENNIS  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  Introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  11467.  on 
the  subject  of  a  special  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  through  inadvertence  and 
mistake  on  my  part,  I  Included  the 
name  of  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  MEzvmsKY »  as  one  of  the 
cosponsors. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mez- 
viNSKY)  was  and  is.  in  fact,  opposed  to 
the  bill,  and  I  have  since  reintroduced  the 
bill  as  H.R.  11555.  omitting  him  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  regret  the  oc- 
currence, and  I  tender  my  apologies  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  my  deep 
concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  are  experiencing  severe  forms  of 
harassment,  oppression,  and  imprison- 
ment for  their  efforts  to  lawfully  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  such  instance  Is  the  case  of  Frlda 
Kalk  and  her  family  They  live  in  Lith- 
uanian SSR  and  applied  for  visas  to  Is- 
rael in  May  1971.  Frldas  65-year-old 
mother  Is  living  In  Israel  and  Is  an  In- 
valid after  having  spent  18  years  of  exile 
In  Slberta.  Frlda  Kalk's  petitions  for 
emigration  have  fallen  on  cold  and  in- 
sensitive ears  in  Moscow.  In  February, 
her  telephone  was  cut  off  for  "conver- 
sations harmful  to  the  interests  of  the 
USSR."  Her  mother's  letters  are  not 
delivered.  Their  rights  of  human  dignity 
have  been  denied.  Frlda  Kalk  and  her 
family  are  prlaoners  In  Rus.sla. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  we 
cannot  passively  stand  by  and  watch  this 
senseless  persecution.  We  must  come  to 
the  rescue  of  these  lawful  citizens  by 
supporting  the  Mills- Vanlk  bill  as  a  part 
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W.^TERGATE   PROSfXTUTOR     WERE 
AP  EDITORS  MISLED? 

<Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  nilnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter ) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
question  and  answer  session  before  As- 
sociated Press  editors,  broadcast  on  na- 
tionwide on  all  three  television  networks. 
November  17.  1973,  President  Nixon  told 
the  Nation  that — 

He  (the  Special  Prosecutor)  cannot  be  re- 
moved unleea  there  Is  a  consensus  of  the  top 
leadership  of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Democrat  and  Republican :  the  Speaker  and 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the 
House  and  the  President  pro  tem.  the  Major- 
ity and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
the  ranking  two  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Comn:ilttees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
which,  Incidentally,  gives  you,  as  you  can 
8«e.  a  very  substantial  majority,  as  far  ai 
the  Democrats  are  concerned. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Special  Prosecutor  "will  not  be  removed 
unless  the  Congress,  particularly  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress,  and  particularly 
the  Democratic  leaders  who  have  a  strong 
majority  on  this  group  that  I  have 
named,  agree  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved " 

However,  in  this  morning's  Federal 
Register,  at  page  32805.  there  are  new 
Justice  Department  regulations  provid- 
ing that  only  the  "majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives '  would  be  consulted. 

It  is  apparent  to  anybody  that  this 
group  named  In  the  Federal  Register  Is 
not  the  group  described  by  the  President, 
and  that  there  is  no  majority  of  Demo- 
crats, substantial  or  otherwise. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  would 
be  more  careful  in  his  references  to  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  Independence,  and 
all  matters  relating  to  the  Watergate. 


NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  AT 
ELK  HILLS 

(Mr.  KETCHUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
again  as  I  did  yesterday  to  urge  you  to 
exert  your  leadership  capability  and  push 
for  the  opening  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  at  Elk  Hills  and  the  development 
of  Naval  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska  Should 
another  serious  emergency  arise,  there 
Is  presently  no  way  to  turn  on  the  valves 
In  Pet  No.  4.  There  are  none  Each  day 
we  delay  the  Elk  Hills  proposal,  about 
120.000  barrels  per  day  is  denied  Im- 
portant and  necessary  domestic  use — 
such  as  heating  the  homes  of  those  In  the 
Northeastern  United  States  As  an  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  refinery 
in  Guam  of  30.000  barrels  per  day  capac- 
ity.  Until   the   Arab   embargo,   this  re- 
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finery  drew  all  Its  crude  from  the  \0d- 
dle  East.  They  must  now  be  suppUed  by 
US  domestic  production,  giving  rise  to 
wild  stories  of  Increased  petroleum  ex- 
ports. I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
this  capacity  is  used  by  the  Navy.  Open 
Elk  Hills.  Mr.  Speaker.  Do  not  permit 
further  unwarranted  delay. 


COMPREHENSIVE    MANPOWER    .'^CT 
OF  1973 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  719  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  cnerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.    Rks    719 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bin  (HSL.  UOlO) 
to  assure  opportunities  for  employment  and 
training  to  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chalrm&n  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
now  printed  In  the  bill  a.s  an  original  bUI  for 
the  purpoee  of  amendment  xinder  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  section  410  of 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4.  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
Waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bin  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden  »  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman  Perkins  and 
Congressman  Daniels  who  chairs  the 
subcommittee  held  several  weeks  of 
hearings  on  this  legislation;  and,  the 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  outstanding  work  they  have  done 
in  reporting  this  bill  to  tlie  floor  of  the 
House  for  enactment. 

This  legislation  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  administration,  of  all  labor  groups 
and  many  industrial  and  business  or- 
ganizations, along  with  other  economic 
groups  throughout  the  Nation.  It  has 
been  too  long  delayed,  because  the  com- 
plex manpower  laws  have  needed  com- 
prehensive reform  and  simpllQcatlon. 

This  bill  makes  public  service  employ- 
ment as  an  integral  part  of  the  compre- 


hensive manpower  program,  and  aids 
greatly  In  providing  employment  oppor- 
tunities In  all  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment. It  eliminates  a  great  deal 
of  the  cumbersome  redtape  which  now 
exists,  and  It  decentralizes  the  programs 
and  makes  them  more  responsive  to 
State  and  local  control. 

H.R.  11010  also  eliminates  a  great  per- 
centage of  approximately  10,000  labor 
contracts  with  the  Secretarv-  of  Labor 
and  streamlines  the  operation  of  grants 
to  about  550  local  and  State  prime  spon- 
sors who  are  more  capable  of  operating 
the  prograirw  to  meet  local  conditlon.<;. 

In  appearing  t)efore  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. CJhaimian  Perkins.  Congressman 
DMiTELs,  and  Congressman  EIsch  testi- 
fied that  after  approximately  40  days  of 
hearings  on  this  bill,  the  administration, 
labor  representatives,  and  members  of 
the  committee  ironed  out  and  compro- 
mised on  many  controversial  sections  of 
the  legislation  so  that  it  can  now  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  with  unity  and 
cooperation,  and  can  prove  to  be  a  great 
step  forward  in  administering  our  fla- 
grant unemployment  areas  over  the 
country. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  rule  in 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  the  legislation 
pa-^sed  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  outlining  the  es- 
sential provl,slon<:  of  this  legislation, 
.<:tipulations  are  set  out  to  pive  flnancial 
a';.<:istance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  planning  and  operating  com- 
prehen-sive  manpower  progranxs.  "This  as- 
sL<:tance  will  be  confined  primarily  to 
programs  for  public  service  employment 
in  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 

The  bill  gives  the  Department  of  Lfibor 
authority  for  manpower  programs  and 
speciflcally  to  aid  groups  with  possible 
language  barriers,  and  it  gives  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  Job  Corps,  research, 
training,  and  technical  assistance.  It  also 
expands  labor  market  information,  job 
bank  program.s.  and  related  activities, 
and  establishes  a  National  Commission 
for  Manpower  Policy. 

Policemen,  teachers,  nurses,  firemen, 
and  other  public  service  jobs  recognized 
a.s  necessan-'  and  permanent  are  extend- 
ed aid  and  fund.<;,  under  the  act.  An 
amendment  has  been  submitted  and 
adopted,  to  this  legislation,  which  will 
expand  programs  to  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability.  The  1970 
census  revealed  that  we  have  over  10 
million  Americans  for  whom  Spanish  Is 
the  primary  language.  The.^e  citizens  are 
primarily  distributed  In  the  metropolitan 
and  hidustrlal  areas  of  the  Nation,  and 
also  in  certain  ru.'-al  areas,  especially  in 
the  South  and  Southwest  The  language 
barrier  has  deprived  many  of  our  peo- 
ple of  the  right  to  basic  education,  which 
eventually  leads  to  underemplovinent 
and  the  expansion  of  our  relief  costs. 

This  legislation  also  includes  provi- 
sions to  insure  that  training  opportu- 
nities reach  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  prescribed 
are  allocated  among  areas  within  States 
in  accordance  with  a  two-part  formula 


which  gives  equal  weight  to  the  number 
of  unemployed  within  an  tirea  and  to  the 
amount  of  manpower  funds  received  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

This  is  Icaig  delayed  legislation,  and 
I  do  hope  Congress  enacts  the  same  by 
a  large  majoritj-  for  the  future  benefit 
of  the  Nations  economy  generally, 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  719  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate  on  HJl.  11010.  a  bill  to  assure 
opportimitles  for  employment  and  train- 
ing to  unemployed  smd  underemployed 
persons. 

H.R.  719  provides  that  it  shall  be  in  or- 
der to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Educaticm  and  Labor 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  The  sub- 
stitute shall  be  read  for  amendment  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

H.R.  719  also  provides  that  all  points 
of  order  against  section  410  of  the  sub- 
stitute for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4.  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
prohibiting  Eipproprtatlons  in  a  legislative 
bill — are  waived. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ments which  have  just  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Madden  ) .  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
there  Is  a  waiver  in  the  resolution  that 
provides  for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
on  section  410.  This  Is  for  a  transfer  of 
funds  from  one  agency  to  the  other. 

As  for  the  bill  itself,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  It.  It  will  mandate 
the  expenditure  of  $250  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  and  $500  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975  for  title  n.  Title  n  authorizes 
additional  funds  for  areas  with  substan- 
tial unemployment  for  either  transitional 
public  service  employment,  or  job  train- 
ing, or  other  work  experience  programs 
authorized  by  the  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  this  bill,  and  perhaps  when 
it  gets  into  conference  do  something 
about  the  situation  being  brought  about 
by  the  energv'  crisis.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  being  laid  off.  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  hard  look  and  see  whether  or  not 
we  can  do  something  in  this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  ask  him  what  justification 
was  given  tc  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
a  waiver  of  clause  4.  rule  XXI'  Does  the 
gentleman  think  reasonable  justification 
has  been  given? 

Mr.  LATTA  It  is  not  onl^-  justified:  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  transfer  these  funds. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Does  the  genUeman  think 
the  transfer  of  these  funds  is  justified? 
Or  was  that  explained? 

Mr.  LMTA.  No,  I  do  not  particularly 
want  to  comment  on  whether  or  not  the 
transfer  of  the  funds  or  the  funds  them- 
selves are  justified.  I  am  oppcksed  to  the 
bill,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  new 
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program,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 

the  transfer.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  too.  am  opposed  to  the 
bill,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  know  now. 
If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  information, 
whether  the  transfer  of  the  funds  is 
Justified. 

Mr.  LATTA.  This  Is  a  new  program, 
and  in  order  to  transfer  the  funds  from 
the  old  program  to  the  new  program,  we 
have  to  have  a  waiver;  It  Is  Just  that 
simple. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
only  trying  to  protect  the  rules  for  those 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  this  kind  of 
manipulation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do  not  think  this  Is 
anything  new  to  trcinsfer  funds  from  an 
old  program  into  a  new  program.  It  la 
necessary  to  do  this.  It  is  not  anything 
new.  I.  like  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  388,  nays  7, 
not  voting  40.  as  follows: 


Pr»«er 

PreUngbuyaen 

Frenzel 


(Rou  No.  seal 

TEAS— 388 

AMnor 

Brotzman 

Daniel.  Dan 

Abzug 

Brown,  CalLf . 

Daniel.  Robert 

Adams 

Brown.  Ulch. 

W .  Jr. 

Addabbo 

Brown.  Ohio 

Daniels, 

Alexander 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Andenon. 

Broyhin.  V», 

Danlelson 

cmif. 

Bunjener 

Davis.  Oa. 

AndrawB.  N.C. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Davis,  8.C. 

Burke.  Maas. 

Davis   Wis. 

N.  Dak 

Burlljon.  Mo. 

de  la  Garza 

Ansunzlo 

Burton 

Delaney 

Archer 

Butler 

Dellums 

Arends 

Byron 

Dennis 

Armstrong 

Carey.  NY. 

Dent 

Aspln 

Carney,  Ohio 

Derwlnskl 

BadUlo 

Carter 

Devlne 

Bafalla 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Dickinson 

Baker 

Ce'Ierbertc 

DlngeU 

Barrett 

Chamberlain 

Donobue 

Bauman 

Chappell 

Dorn 

Beard 

Chlataolm 

Drlnan 

BeU 

Clancy 

Dulskl 

Bennett 

Clark 

Duncan 

Bers;lftnd 

Clausen. 

duPont 

BevUl 

Don  H 

Edwards.  Ala. 

BitLg^C. 

Clawson.  Del 

Edwards,  Calif 

Blester 

Clay 

EUberg 

Btngdiam 

Cleveland 

Erlenborn 

Blackburn 

Cochran 

Esch 

Blatntk 

Coh»n 

Eshleman 

BoBTgS 

CoUler 

Evans,  Colo. 

Boland 

CoUina.  Tex. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Boiling 

Cooable 

Plndley 

Bo  wen 

Oonlan 

Plab 

Brademaa 

Conte 

Fisher 

Bray 

Corman 

Flowers 

Breaux 

Cottar 

Plynt 

BrecklxuKlcs 

Coughlln 

Ford, 

Bnnkley 

Crane 

mUlamD. 

Brook« 

Cronin 

Forsythe 

Broomfleld 

Culver 

Fountain 

Froehlich 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
mimnn 
Qinn 

Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Orasao 
Green,  Oreg. 
Grlffllhs 
Orover 
Oude 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Banna 
Hsnrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Rarrlniiton 
Haraha 
Harrey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
HAbert 

Heciiler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
H  ungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichonl 
Jannan 
Johnson,  OallX. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.O. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

KJuczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloakey 
McCoUlster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McBwen 


Burleson.  Tex. 
OrosB 

Landgrebe 


McFaU 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 


Marazltl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N  C 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls.  Oa. 

Mayne 

UanoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mmk 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Moakley 

Mollob&n 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 


Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Ntx 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OUara 

O  NelU 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rartck 

Rees 

Rpgula 

Reid 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Roocallo.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

NATS— 7 

l«tta 

Mlzell 

Satterfleld 


Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Saraaln 

Sar  banes 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scbroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NT. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sludds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Toung.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Symms 


Anderson,  m. 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Brasco 

Buchanan 


NOT  VOTINa — 40 

Burke.  OalU .  Denbolm 

Camp  Olggs 

Collins,  lU.  Downing 

Conyers  Eckbardt 

Dellenback  Fascell 


Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Gray 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hansen.  Wash. 

HIUU 

Landrxun 


McKay 

Mftodoiiald 

Metcalfe 

Mills,  Ark. 
Mlnlsh 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Murphy,  ni. 
Peyser 
Rlegle 


Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rostenkowskl 
Skubltz 
Staggers 
Stokes 
White 
WUson. 
Charles.  Tex. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Downing, 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  A&hbrook. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Mlnl-sh  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Charlee  WUson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Landrum. 

Mrs  OoUlna  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
lUlnolfl. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Bucban&n. 

Mr.  Green  of  PennsylvanUt  with  Mr.  Met- 
calfe. 

Mr  Aahley  with  Mr.  SkublU 

Mrs.  Hans«n  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Gubser 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr  HUlls 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr  White 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr  Peyser 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr  Eckhardt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wsw  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  11010',  to 
assure  opix)rtunlties  for  employment  and 
training  to  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels >, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  cOMMrrm  or  thk  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  11010,  with  Mr. 
Brooks  m  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Dom- 
inick V.  Daniels*  will  be  recognized  for 
1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  EscH)  win  be  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dom- 
inick V.  Daniels*  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  need  to 
reform  national  manpower  legislation 
and  to  develop  a  comprehensive  national 
manpower  policy  Since  1961.  manpower 
programs  in  the  United  States  have 
grown  from  the  modest  provisions  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  a  complex 
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system  of  programs  funded  under  differ- 
ent statutory  authorities  and  aimed  at 
diverse  sections  of  our  population.  As  a 
result,  we  have  witnessed  an  extensive 
proliferation  of  separate  categorical  pro- 
grams, extensive  duplication  of  systems 
and  delivery  of  manpower  services  and 
overcentralization  of  programs  admin- 
istered at  the  national  level. 

Calls  for  reform  have  come  from  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  in  the  Congress,  from 
the  Labor  Department,  from  academic 
experts  in  the  field  of  manpower  studies, 
from  local  manpower  program  managers, 
and  national,  regional,  and  area  advisory 
committees. 

Clearly,  new  comprehensive  legislation 
is  called  for  if  we  are  to  make  sense  of  our 
manpower  programs.  H.R.  11010.  which 
the  committee  brings  before  this  body 
today  is  designed  to  meet  the  changed  re- 
quirements of  our  manpower  programs 
that  this  Nation  will  face  during  the 
seventies. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  new  and  up-to-date  charter  for 
the  manpower  programs  prevloasly  op- 
erated under  the  authority  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  This  legis- 
lation eliminates  the  numerous  categori- 
cal program."^  which  were  authorized  un- 
der the<e  separate  pieces  of  legislaticai 
and  substitutes  Instead  a  decentralized 
and  decategorized  program  that  can  be 
more  responsive  to  the  diversity  of  local 
needs.  The  present  manpower  programs 
are  operated  by  direct  contracts  between 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  about  10.800 
governmental  and  nongovernmental 
bodies.  Instead  of  operating  manpower 
programs  through  over  10.800  contracts 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  bill  will 
operate  through  grants  to  about  550 
local  and  State  prime  sponsors  who  will 
plan  and  operate  their  programs  to  meet 
their  local  needs.  In  addition  to  programs 
of  financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
prime  sponsors  the  bill  also  provides  a 
special  Federal  responsibility  for  those 
programs  which  are  not  appropriately 
run  at  the  local  level. 

As  a  general  matter,  the  bill  empha- 
sizes that  the  purpose  of  manpower  pro- 
grams is  to  secure  economic  independ- 
ence through  employment  and  makes 
plain  that  the  purpose  of  manpower  pro- 
grams Is  to  train  and  provide  employ- 
ment. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act  is  as  follows : 

First.  Financial  assistance  Is  granted 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  plan- 
ning and  operating  comprehensive  man- 
power programs.  EHrect  a.ssistance  Is 
given  to  local  governments  of  a  specified 
size  and  the  State  Is  given  responsibility 
for  the  balance  of  the  Stat«. 

Second.  Financial  assistance  is  given  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  a  pro- 
gram of  public  service  employment  in 
areas  of  substantial  unemplojTnent. 

Third.  The  Department  of  Labor  is 
given  responsibility  for  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  manpower  programs 
for  specified  groups  and  It  Is  also  given 
direct  responsibility  for  the  Job  Corps, 
research,  training,  and  technical  assist- 


ance.   Labor    market    Information,    job 
bank  programs  and  related  acti\1ties. 

Fourth.  The  bill  also  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Manpower  Policy. 
Title  I  of  this  bill  establishes  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  prime  sponsors  to  enable  them  to 
provide  comprehensive  manpower  serv- 
ices. These  manpower  services  include  all 
services  needed  to  enable  individuals  to 
secure  and  rettun  employment  at  their 
maximum  capacities. 

Included  among  these  authorized  serv- 
ices are  ail  programs  and  activities  au- 
thorized under  existing  law. 

Eligible  to  be  prime  sponsors  are: 
First,  units  of  general  local  governments 
with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more — or 
the  largest  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  the  State;  second,  any  combina- 
tion of  such  units  which  includes  at  least 
one  unit  with  the  designated  population; 
third,  any  unit  or  combination  of  units 
without  regard  to  population  in  certain 
rural  areas;  fourth,  certain  concentrated 
employment  program  grantees  in  rural 
areas;  and  fifth,  the  State  may  qualify 
as  a  prime  sponsor  in  all  areas  not  cov- 
ered by  a  local  prime  sponsor. 

To  receive  financial  assistance,  a  prime 
sponsor  must  submit  a  comprehensive 
plan  setting  forth  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided and  a.ssuring  that  manpower  sen-- 
ices  will  be  pro\ided  to  those  most  In 
need.  The  Secretary  may  not  disapprove 
a  plan  without  first  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  and  disapproval  by 
the  Secretary  is  subject  to  judicial  review 
In  the  appropriate  court  of  appeals. 

H.R.  11010  also  provides  for  grants  to 
State  boards  of  vocational  education  to 
assist  them  In  providing  vocational  edu- 
cation in  areas  served  by  area  prime 
sponsors. 

Title  II  provides  a  program  of  financial 
a.ssistance  to  prime  sponsors  qualified 
under  title  I  and  to  Indian  tribes  for 
programs  of  public  service  employment 
in  areas  with  a  rate  of  unemployment  of 
7  percent  or  more  for  3  consecutive 
months.  Priority  in  employment  under 
this  title  is  given  to  those  unemployed 
persons  who  are  most  severely  disad- 
vantaged. Funds  available  under  this 
title  are  available  at  the  option  of  the 
applicant,  to  finance  programs  author- 
ized under  title  I.  In  other  respects,  this 
title,  in  general,  follows  the  provisions  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  special  Federal 
respon.";iblllty  for  those  programs  not  ap- 
propriately run  at  the  local  level.  There- 
fore, title  m  authorizes  the  Secretar>-  of 
Labor  to  provide  manpower  .services  to 
certain  segments  of  the  population  who 
are  in  particular  need  of  them.  In  addi- 
tion, the  title  provides  special  Federal 
manpower  programs  for  Indians,  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers,  au- 
thorized youth  programs  and  other 
special  programs,  and  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Job  Corps  under  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  also  authorized  to  conduct  pro- 
grams of  research,  training,  and  evalua- 
tion, labor  market  information  and  a 
computerized  job  bank. 

Title  IV  contains   general  provisions 
and  definitions  applicable  to  all  programs 


such  as  prohibitions  against  discrimi- 
nation and  political  activities  and  other 
provisions  regulating  conditions  of  work 
and  training. 

H.R.  11010  provides  an  open  ended 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974  through 
fiscal  year  1977  It  provides  that  of  the 
sums  appropriated  $250,000,000  are  re- 
served for  fiscal  1974  and  $500,000,000  for 
fiscal  1975  to  carr>-  out  the  purpose  of 
title  II.  Funds  under  this  title  are  aLso 
available  at  the  option  of  the  prime  spon- 
sor for  either  training  or  for  pubhc  serv- 
ice employment  for  residents  of  the  area 
o:  substantial  unemployment. 

Eighty  percent  of  title  I  funds  are  al- 
located among  the  States  and  within  each 
State  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  number  of  un- 
employed, and  the  amount  of  manpower 
local  prime  sponsors  and  another  5 
percent  of  the  title  I  funds  are  available 
to  encourage  voluntar\'  combination  of 
local  prime  sponsors  and  another  five 
percent  is  available  only  for  grants  to 
State  boards  of  vocational  education.  The 
remainder  is  distributed  to  prime  spon- 
sors In  the  Secretary's  discretion  taking 
into  account  the  need  for  continued 
funding  of  programs  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  title  n  funds  are 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  the  area  of  substantial 
unemployment  compared  to  the  number 
in  all  such  areas.  The  remainder  Is  dis- 
tributed in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary- 
taking  into  account  the  severitv  of 
unemployment. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  to  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  support  and  coopera- 
tion in  attending  the  many  days  of  hear- 
ing.s — and  there  were  more  than  40 — 
and  the  numerous  conferences  In  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  provl- 
.sions  of  this  truly  bipartisan  bill  and  I 
especially  wish  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Marvin  L  Esch.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  Albert  H. 
Qttie.  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
William  A.  Steiger.  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentuckj-.  Carl  D.  Perklns. 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  James  G. 
O'Hara,  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Joseph  M.  Gaydos,  as  weU  as 
the  members  of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity staffs. 

This  bill  reflects  the  concept  that  rea- 
sonable men  and  women  working  to- 
gether can  compromise  their  differences 
and  come  up  with  a  product  that  is  gen- 
erally satisfactorv-.  Despite  the  contro- 
versial nature  of  manpower  legislation  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  H.R.  lioio'ls 
the  product  of  a  bipartisan  compromise 
and  is  supported  by  the  administration, 
the  National  Governors'  Conference  the 
Leaeue  of  Cities  and  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Leader- 
.ship  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

There  can  be  little  argument  that  the 
need  for  comprehensive  manpower  legis- 
lation Is  a  national  problem  which  must 
be  solved  by  new  Innovative  Federal 
legislation. 
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I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
HJl.  11010.  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act  of  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chfldrman.  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  I  wlU 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  what  effect  this  new 
act  will  have  on  commuruty  action 
agencies  who  have  been  sponsoring  man- 
power programs?  Will  this  law  eliminate 
them  as  a  prime  sponsor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DATflELJB.  Com- 
munity action  agencies,  as  such,  are  not 
recognized  as  prime  sponsors  under  this 
bill.  However,  recognition  can  be  given 
to  them  by  local  prime  sponsors  to  whom 
they  should  report  their  needs.  I  am  siire 
the  mayors  or  the  local  government  of- 
ficials in  applying  for  a  grant  under  this 
act  wiU  specify  in  their  comprehensive 
plan  the  need  for  recognition  of  such 
local  groups.  However,  the  responsibility 
lies  with  the  local  government 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  With  the 
local  community  government? 

Bifr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  That  is 
right,  the  mayors,  or  If  it  la  a  county, 
whoever  is  in  charge  of  the  county  pro- 
gram, or  in  event  the  State  steps  in  then 
the  State  will  take  into  consideration 
such  groups  throughout  the  State. 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Sup- 
posing that  one  does  not  have  a  com- 
munity of  100.000  people  within  100  miles 
of  where  the  community  action  agency 
Is  located,  they  are  mostly  rural  or  small 
towns,  how  will  they  be  able  to  operate 
under  this  program? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  The 
local  community  action  programs  can 
bring  their  needs  to  the  attention  of  a 
recognized  or  eligible  prime  sponsor. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  contiguous  but 
it  would  be  preferable  if  they  were  con- 
tiguous because  usually  contiguous  com- 
munities have  a  comity  of  Interest  But 
where  they  do  not  have  an  eligible  prime 
sponsor  immediately  in  the  neighbor- 
hood then  they  may  come  under  the 
State  comprehensive  plan  which  covers 
all  the  areas  in  the  State  except  where 
they  do  have  eligible  prime  sponsors 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  reply 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  <Mr.  Qin»> 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  (H.R.  11010).  which  I 
believe  will  be  landmark  legislation  in 
the  field  of  manpower  training.  If  en- 
acted into  law — as  I  firmly  twlleve  It  will 
be— this  bill  will  be  the  first  reform  of 
manpower  training  programs  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962 

Like  MDTA.  It  Is  a  thoroughly  biparti- 
san bill  It  was  worked  out  over  several 
months  In  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  after  full  and  detailed  hearings 
After  the  main  features  of  a  bill  had 


been  agreed  upon  HJl.  11010  and  H.R. 
11011.  identical  except  for  a  single  sec- 
tion, were  Introduced  by  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Daniils  and  cosponsored  by 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Marv  Esch.  and  by  Chair- 
man PxRKJNS  and  myself.  Then  the  sub- 
committee held  further  hearings  giving 
the  groups  most  directly  Involved — gov- 
ernors, mayors,  county  executives,  or- 
ganized labor,  vocational  educators,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor — a  chance  to 
comment  on  the  new  bUl.  After  that 
there  was  full  and  detailed  consideration 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  a  number  of  amendments. 
The  result  Is  a  very  carefully  worked  out 
bill  which  will  accomplish  essentlsil  man- 
power reform  and  provide  a  mechanism 
for  meeting  unforeseeable  needs  or  con- 
ditions which  may  arise. 

This  bill  was  worked  out  In  complete 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  except  for  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 302 la)  for  mandated  levels  of  spend- 
ing for  tlUe  n  of  the  bill,  has  the  fuU 
support  of  the  Administration.  At  the 
same  time.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
everybody  had  to  make  some  compro- 
mises to  bring  out  a  bipartisan  bUl,  in- 
cluding the  sulmlnislratlon  For  example, 
under  title  I  a  State  or  local  prime  spon- 
sor of  manpower  programs  can  use  any 
part  of  the  funds  it  sees  fit  for  public 
employment  programs.  This  represents  a 
sigiuflcant  compromise  on  our  side  Sim- 
ilarly, under  title  n — which  authorizes 
additional  funds  for  public  employment 
programs  in  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment— a  prime  sponsor  can  use  any 
part  of  the  funds  it  sees  fit  for  training 
programs  and  services  authorized  under 
title  I.  This  was  a  major  concession  made 
by  Chairman  Daniels  from  his  side.  The 
result,  I  believe.  Is  m  the  best  tradition  of 
the  legislative  process — a  better  bill  than 
either  the  majority  or  the  minority  might 
have  devised  working  separately. 

Fundamentally,  this  blU  does  three 
things  with  our  present  manpower  pro- 
grams. First,  It  combines  essentially 
three  separate  pieces  of  legislation — 
MDTA,  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  and  the  expired  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act — into  a  single  piece  of 
legislation.  Second.  It  provides  a  broad 
and  flexible  job  training  and  employment 
opportimlty  authority  designed  to  meet 
varied  and  changing  needs.  Finally,  It 
decentralizes  the  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  these  programs  to 
the  State  and  local  ".evel.  while  providing 
sufBclent  authority  and  funds  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  run  national  pro- 
grams— such  as  the  Job  Corps — and  to 
focus  attention  on  problems  of  national 
Importance — such  as  programs  for 
Indians  migrants,  youth,  and  persons  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability 

I  think  It  U  essential  to  recotrnlze  that 
these  three  effects  of  this  bill  reflect  not 
only  administration  recommendations 
and  those  of  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee representlrig  Oovemors,  mayors, 
and  county  executives — but  virtually  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  those  In 
the  academic  community  and  elsewhere 
who  have  made  a  close  study  of  man- 


power programs  over  the  past  several 
years. 

As  the  committee  report  on  HJl.  11010 
begins: 

There  bas  been  a  general  coumosub  for 
over  (our  years  that  the  national  manpower 
legislation  needs  comprehensive  reform,  but 
U  has  also  taken  that  long  to  develop  a  con- 
sensus on  the  substance  of  the  legislation  to 
estabUah  that  reform.  HS..  11010  represents 
such  a  concensus. 

The  House  must  work  its  will  on  this 
bill,  but  I  would  urge  Members  to  con- 
sider very  carefully  the  merlU  of  any 
proposed  amendments.  I  think  it  Is  fair 
to  say  that  every  detail  of  this  bill  has 
been  gone  over  in  committee — and  most 
of  the  key  provisions  are  essential  to 
maintaining  the  consensus  we  have 
reached.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
mistake  to  alter  those  essential  provi- 
sions. Following  action  by  the  House  we 
face  a  very  difficult  conference  with  the 
other  body  which  has  pas&ed  a  somewhat 
similar  bill — S.  155ft-— with  some  very 
critical  differences,  and  I  think  we  need 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Hoiise 
for  the  bill  we  have  worked  out. 

While  this  bill  represents  a  major  re- 
form of  existing  manpower  legislation, 
It  Is  of  course  not  the  final  step  in  devel- 
oping a  more  unified  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  total  problem  of  prepar- 
ing people  for  gainful  employment,  and 
enabling  every  Individual  who  wishes  to 
achieve  his  full  potential.  In  a  techno- 
logical society  marked  by  rapid  change. 
This  Is  a  step  toward  that  goal,  but  other 
reforms  must  come  in  our  educational 
system,  in  our  employment  services,  and 
many  related  activities  before  we  can 
come  close  to  our  goal.  Yet  I  believe  that 
the  goal  Is  obtainable  and  that  its 
Eichlevement  is  fully  as  vital  and  demand- 
ing as  nieeting  the  long-range  demands 
of  the  energ>'  shortage  or  of  environmen- 
tal protection  In  fact.  I  see  all  of  these 
things  as  closely  related. 

So  I  would  urge  Members  to  support 
the  committee  in  retaining  the  key  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  11010.  This  bill  has  been 
4  years  In  the  making.  In  my  Judgment. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  most  Important  en- 
actments of  this  Congress. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemjui  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  House  should  know  that  a  bill  has 
been  distributed  by  the  document  room 
bearing  the  date  of  October  18,  1973.  but 
also  bearing  the  number  HR.  11010.  It 
Is  not  the  H  R.  11010  being  considered 
here  today  The  bill  being  considered 
bears  the  date  of  November  21.  1973.  I 
think  the  Members  ought  to  be  on  no- 
tice that  the  Document  Room  has  pro- 
vided a  hill  which  does  not  conform  to 
the  subject  matter  being  considered 
today. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  received 
a  bin  which  had  the  HR  11010  num- 
ber, which  Is  the  October  18  print 
stricken  out,  and  the  November  21  bill 
which  is  then  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of   a  substitute,   which   will   be 
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offered  by  the  committee,  which  begins 
on  page  68  of  that  print. 

I  would  .say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  if  that  is  not  before  us,  that 
copy  ought  to  be  before  us 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  call  attention  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  bill  is 
available  for  the  Members  here  on  the 
floor,  and  it  ts  also  Union  Calendar  No. 
286.  which  is  the  proper  bill  that  Is  be- 
fore the  House  at  this  time  and  is  being 
distributed  to  the  Members  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  Inquire  about  the  public  em- 
ployment program.  I  have  a  very  success- 
ful public  employment  program,  the  so- 
called  PEP  program.  In  one  of  the  coim- 
tles  I  represent.  The  question  of  fund- 
ing of  that  program  or  the  continua- 
tion of  It  Is  of  concern  and  Interest  to 
me.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
employment  programs,  It  seems  to  me,  or 
training  programs  I  have  noticed  nation- 
wide. It  would  be  important  to  continue 
this  program. 

Is  It  contemplated  that  precisely  the 
same  or  substantially  the  same  authority 
would  exist  under  this  legislation  as  here- 
tofore existed? 

Mr,  QUIE.  This  legislation  Is  better 
than  the  legislation  we  have  had  here- 
tofore. Prior  to  this  we  have  had  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act, 
the  manpower  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  and  we  have  had 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act.  now 
called  the  public  service  employment  or 
pubUc  employment  program. 

The  agencies  that  administered  these 
programs  had  to  secure  the  funds  from 
these  various  programs.  Now  under  title  I 
we  have  the  comprehensive  manpower 
title.  The  prime  sponsors  can  use  that 
for  what  we  would  call  the  traditional 
manpower  programs  or  for  public  service 
employment.  If  they  feel  the  continua- 
tion of  public  service  employment  the 
way  they  have  had  before  is  the  best  way. 
they  can  utilize  it  for  that. 

Then  title  II  Is  also  available  In  this 
bill.  We  could  term  it  the  public  service 
employment  title.  However  in  that  title. 
if  a  community  feels  It  would  be  a  wise 
use  of  their  money  to  provide  manpower 
training  rather  than  public  service  em- 
ployment, they  can  do  that.  It  gives  the 
option  to  the  community  to  fulfill  their 
needs. 

Let  me  give  two  examples  of  commu- 
nities. One  community  finds  the  best 
thing  is  to  give  some  people  some  work 
In  the  public  service  employment,  and 
they  can  give  them  the  subsidized  public 
Jobs.  In  community  two  they  might 
have  had  a  plant  go  out  of  business  creat- 
ing high  unemployment.  They  may  have 
been  able  to  secure  another  Industry 
where  the  employees  would  have  to  have 


new  skills.  That  community  might  find 
It  wiser  to  use  the  title  II  money  to  trsdn 
employees  who  were  left  out  of  the  one 
plant  so  they  can  be  trained  to  obtain 
Jobs  In  the  other  plant.  This  legislation 
gives  flexibility  to  the  prime  sponsor  to 
enable  them  to  have  a  program  contin- 
ued such  as  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned is  successful  in  his  area. 

We  do  not  prejudge  here  what  should 
be  done.  The  judgment  will  be  left  to 
the  communities  which  will  be  able  most 
wisely  to  make  those  decisions. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  lake  it  the  gentleman 
feels  title  II  is  not  essential  as  far  as 
retaining  this  public  employment  pro- 
gram funding? 

Mr.  QUIE  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
That  Is  not  essential  I  do  not  know  the 
situation  in  the  Rentieman's  community. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  county  operates 
this  program. 

Mr  QUIE.  The  county  operates  the 
system.  It  may  be  for  Instance  that  their 
imemployment  is  down  now  so  they 
would  not  qualify  under  title  II.  If  that 
is  the  case,  they  can  still  use  their  title  I 
money  which  they  are  qualified  for,  for 
the  pubUc  service  employment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  pages  134 
and  135  of  the  bill  On  page  134  there  is 
created  a  National  Commission  for  Man- 
power Policy.  On  page  135  It  Ls  provided 
the  Commission  shall  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  five  members,  as  follows,  serving  ex  of- 
ficio: the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs; 
and 

(2)  ten  members  broadly  representative  of 
labor,  industry,  commerce,  education  (In- 
cluding vocational -technical  education). 
State  and  local  elected  ofBclals  involved  with 
manpower  programs,  and  of  the  genera;  pub- 
lic appointed  by  the  President 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  question. 
Is  agriciUture  such  a  nonentity  in  the  in- 
dustry of  this  country  that  It  deserves 
no  recognition  in  this  new  National 
Commission  for  Manpower  Policy? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  agriculture  b  not  so  unimpor- 
tant that  it  is  not  included.  Agriculture 
should  be  Included.  Thi.';  was  put  in  there 
In  this  way  because  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  was  a  major  proponent  of  It 
and  I  would  like  to  defer  to  the  centle- 
man  from  Michigan  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, so  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding 

I  want  to  mstke  sure  the  legislative 
history  will  indicate  that  In  section  702 
(a)(2)  it  was  the  Intent  of  the  authors 
of  the  bill  to  Include  agriculture  and  I 
have  always  considered  agriculture  a 
significant  part  of  commerce  and  the 
agro-economy  probably  is  Eis  much  in- 
volved in  commerce  today  in  this  country 
and  abroad  as  any  other  segment  of  our 
commerce  area. 


So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
certainly  under  702(a)  (2>  that  there 
surely  should  be  a  representative  of  the 
agricultural  community. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr,  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  As  f ar  aa 
the  Garden  State  is  concerned,  there  la 
no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  will  say  :t  seem£  to  me 
It  is  of  such  importance  that  we  ought 
not  to  lay  It  aside.  If  no  one  else  does,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper 
time  to  write  Agriculture  into  this  Com- 
mission. I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS,  U  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  wlD  say  that  the 
amendment  Ls  acceptable 

Mr,  QUIE  I  would  say  on  our  side  we 
accept  the  mclusion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  AJgri- 
culture  included  with  Labor,  Commerce, 
and  the  others  specified  in  that  section. 

Mr,  DOMINICK  V,  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Perkins. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act  of  1973,  The  fact  that  we  are  here 
today  considering  this  truly  important 
legislation  is  due  mainly  to  long,  hard 
hours  of  patient  negotiation  and  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  EtoicancK  Daw- 
izLs.  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  this  bill,  and  Its  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  Marvin  Esch  They  are  to  be 
complimented  and  congratulated  on  a 
remarkable  achievement  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  did  not  state  that  many 
of  us,  myself  included,  did  not  think  It 
would  be  possible  to  wnte  such  a  com- 
promise bill,  yet  it  was  done.  And  this  is 
truly  a  bipartisan  bill,  reported  from 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
with  only  three  dissenting  votes. 

The  chief  accomplishment  of  this  bill 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  it  continues  to 
authorize  public  service  employment 
programs  providing  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. It  has  never  made  any  sense  to 
train  people  for  jobs  that  did  not  exist 
Yet  in  many  parts  of  the  country-  that  ts 
exactly  what  manpower  programs  were 
doing  until  we  passed  the  Emergency 
Emp!o>'ment  Act  in  1971,  That  act  au- 
thonzed  $1  billion  to  be  spent  for  public 
service  jobs  when  the  national  imem- 
plo>Tnent  rate  was  4  5  pendent  or  greater 
and  an  additional  $250  million  for  jobs 
in  areas  of  substantial  imemplojTnent 
when  the  local  jobless  rate  was  6  per- 
cent or  more.  This  program  was 
enormously  popular  with  everybody  who 
came  into  contact  with  It  But  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  request  a  renewal  of  the 
act  and  threatened  to  veto  any  effort  to 
extend  it;  smd  he  pointedly  refused  to 
request  any  money  at  all  for  it  In  his 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Tht  point  Is 
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this:  the  Emergency  Elmpiorment  Act 
expired  on  June  30  of  this  year.  The  only 
reason  that  there  Is  still  money  being 
spent  for  public  service  Jobs  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Labor  Department  has  not 
yet  spent  ail  the  money  that  was  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1973  and  obligated 
before  that  year  expired.  But  even  the 
money  still  to  the  pipeline  will  be  gone 
by  late  February.  So  the  decision  of  the 
administration  to  accept  a  continuation 
of  public  service  employment  programs 
as  provided  for  In  this  bill  was  a  major 
breakthrough,  and  a  crucial  concession 
in  obtaining  a  compromise  agreement. 

This  bill  continues  Job  creation  In  two 
places,  under  the  general  comprehensive 
manpower  services  title — title  I — and  In 
title  n  which  continues  the  $230  million 
program  of  Job  creation  in  area^  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  that  was  first  set 
up  under  section  6  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act.  This  program  is  ex- 
panded to  $500  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
1975. 

In  fiscal  1973.  under  section  5  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  $1  billion 
was  appropriated  to  be  spent  for  public 
service  jobs  so  long  as  the  unemployment 
rate  stayed  at  4  5  percent  or  above.  There 
Is  no  comparable  "trigger"  device  In  this 
bill.  Funds  available  for  public  service 
employment  under  title  I  are  not  con- 
ditioned on  the  rate  of  national  unem- 
ployment. There  Is  no  sjaeclflc  earmark- 
ing of  funds  for  public  service  employ- 
ment In  title  I.  The  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  have  such  programs  emd  how 
much  money  to  allocate  to  them  Is  left 
entirely  up  to  the  local  people  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  and  operating 
manpower  programs.  So  It  Is  not  pOv<^lble 
to  say  how  much  money,  in  addition  to 
the  funds  appropriated  for  title  n.  will 
be  spent  to  create  Jobs. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  Im- 
portant than  putting  people  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work  in  a  Job.  It  is  better 
for  them,  better  for  us  and  better  for 
the  country  to  convert  the  unemployed 
Into  productive,  tax -paying  citizens.  But 
the  hard  reality  is  that  there  are  many 
areas  in  our  country  where  Jobs  simply 
do  not  exist  In  suiywhere  near  the  num- 
bers needed  to  give  everyone  a  Job.  We 
have  discovered  what  happens  when  you 
try  to  solve  this  economic  problem  by 
"heating  up"  the  economy — you  get  in- 
flation. That  Is  why  we  believe  so  strongly 
in  the  value  of  public  service  employ- 
ment So  long  as  the  Jobs  that  are  created 
provide  sen.-lces  that  are  actually  needed, 
then  virtually  all  the  experts  are  agreed 
that  there  Is  practically  no  Inflationary 
impact  at  all  from  this  type  of  program. 
This  bill  is  a  compromise  and  I  support 
It:  I  would  have  to  say,  though,  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  we  can  use  far  more  public 
service  employment  than  we  have  seen 
up  to  now.  This  Is  as  much  as  we  were 
able  to  persuade  the  President  to  sit  still 
for  now  and  so  we  are  in  the  well-known 
position  of  having  to  take  a  half  a  loaf 
or  no  loaf  at  all  But  I  wauit  to  give  notice 
to  this  House  that  If  the  energy  crisis 
produces  the  kind  of  unemployment  that 
Is  being  projected  by  various  business 
leaders,  we  may  very  well  have  to  come 
back  before  this  body  to  get  more  for 


public  service  Job«.  I  hare  seen  several 
predictions  of  8  percent  unemployment 
and  I  just  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  this  would  mean  7.200.000  people 
out  of  a  job. 

The  reform  of  manpower  programs  ac- 
complished by  this  legislation  is  In  the 
areas  of  decategorizing  programs  and 
overhauling  the  system  by  which  man- 
power services  are  organized  and  deliv- 
ered. At  present,  there  are  more  than 
10.000  individual  grants  administered  by 
the  Manpower  Administration  down  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Every  pro- 
gram that  a  local  grantee  wants  to  get 
funded  has  to  be  separately  submitted 
to  the  Labor  Department  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  agency  submitting 
the  proposal  may  have  several  grants 
from  the  Labor  Department  which,  to- 
gether, form  a  manpower  services  pack- 
age. Still,  they  are  required  to  submit  the 
proposals  separately  and  often  at  differ- 
ent times.  The  result  Is  utter  chaos.  It  Is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  local  grantee 
unable  to  proceed  with  his  manpower 
system  because  one  or  two  pieces  of  the 
system  are  still  being  processed  In  some 
regional  ofQce. 

What  this  bill  does.  then.  Is  to  create 
a  number  of  eligible  prime  sponsors, 
about  550  in  all,  who  will  serve  as  the 
local  planner,  packager,  and  broker  of 
manpower  services.  Once  a  year  each 
eligible  prime  sponsor  will  submit  a  com- 
prehensive plan  encompassing  all  of  the 
various  programs  and  services  which  will 
be  operated  in  his  area  of  jurisdiction.  He 
will  decide  what  emphasis  to  give  to  what 
activity.  This  plan  will  then  be  reviewed 
by  the  Labor  Department  to  see  If  it  con- 
forms with  the  requirements  and  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  smd  that  certain  con- 
ditions established  In  the  statute  are 
being  met.  Then,  If  the  plan  is  ap- 
proved, the  prime  sponsor  would  receive 
the  funding  for  his  entire  package  and 
would  not  have  to  file  any  more  applica- 
tions until  next  year. 

Not  only  will  this  make  It  possible  for 
the  local  sponsors  of  manpower  programs 
to  actually  plan  a  comprehensive.  Inter- 
related program  of  services,  but  It  will 
drastically  reduce  the  number  of  plans 
and  applications  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration will  be  required  to  review — as 
I  said  earlier  It  will  drop  from  roughly 
10.000  down  to  550.  We  can  then  expect 
and  insist  upon  speedy,  efficient  process- 
ing of  comprehensive  plans  without  the 
long  delays  you  run  into  today.  And  we 
will  Insist  and  expect  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  require  Its  employees  to  use 
the  time  that  would  have  otherwise 
been  spent  processing  a  mountain  of 
paperwork  to  get  away  from  their  desks 
and  into  the  communities  they  serve 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  these  programs 
and  to  provide  technical  assistance  where 
requested.  The  ultimate  responsibility 
for  success  or  failure  rests  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  we  will  hold  him  strictly 
accountable. 

Once  again  this  bill  shows  that  It  is  a 
compromise  between  those  who  favored 
the  so-caUed  revenue  sharing  approach 
and  those  who  believe  in  a  strong  Federal 
role  and  responsibility.  The  compromise 
was  to  decentralize  the  planning   and 


administration  of  manpower  programs  to 
State  and  local  governmenis.  but  to  re- 
quire a  careful  Federal  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  local  plans  and  to  place 
squarely  with  the  Secreta:y  of  Labor  the 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  condi- 
tions and  special  requirements  of  li^e  law, 
as  well  as  its  general  purposes,  are  In  fact 
being  carried  out. 

Let  me  make  one  further  observation 
about  the  new  delivery  system  and  In 
particular  about  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 103  which  affect  those  who  have  ad- 
ministered manpower  programs  in  the 
past  such  as  community  action  agencies. 
This  section  makes  It  clear  that  prime 
sponsors  should  make  use  of  existing 
agencies  and  institutions  which  are  do- 
ing a  good  job.  The  prime  sponsor  Is 
really  a  broker  who  decides  what  pro- 
grams are  necessary  and  who  shall  op- 
erate them  It  is  our  Intent  that  where 
community  action  agencies,  or  others. 
are  doing  a  good  job  the  prime  sponsor 
should  recognize  their  experience  and 
capability  by  contracting  with  them  to 
run  manpower  programs  under  this  act. 

The  final  area  of  compromise  was  on 
the  sunounts  of  money  that  would  be  au- 
thorized for  these  actl\'itles.  Overall,  the 
authorization  for  the  bill  is  open-ended — 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" — for 
this  and  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
We  estimate  that  the  first-year  cast  of 
the  bill  will  be  $1.8  billion.  If  you  add  up 
the  amount  of  money  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1973  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  the  manpower  por- 
tions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — 
$1.55  billion — and  the  Emergency  Em- 
plojTnent  Act — $1.25  billion — you  get  a 
total  of  $2.8  billion.  So  this  biU  repre- 
sents a  cut  in  manpower  programs  of  $1 
billion.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  $18 
billion  level  It  Is  slgnlflcanlly  higher  than 
the  President's  budget  of  $1.34  billion, 
and  it  wlU  go  up  by  another  $250  million 
in  estimated  costs  in  fiscal  year  1975  be- 
cause we  Increase  the  mandatory  fund- 
ing for  the  title  11  public  service  em- 
ployment program  from  $250  to  S500 
million.  This  means  the  bill  will  be  at  the 
level  of  $2  060  billion  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Since  the  overall  authorization  is  open- 
ended,  and  the  budget  figure  Is  only  $1.34 
billion,  it  may  be  asked  how  we  arrive  at 
an  estimate  of  $18  billion.  The  answer 
is  simple.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  in  Its  continuing  resolution,  kept 
manpower  programs — excluding  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act — funded  at 
a  level  of  $1.55  bUlion.  We  think  that  Is 
the  appropriate  figure  and  hope  they  wlU 
stick  to  It  in  the  regular  or  supplemental 
bill.  In  addition,  as  part  of  the  com- 
promise, we  have  received  a  commit- 
ment from  the  administration  to  seek  an 
additional  $250  million  targeted  for  title 
n.  These  two  figures,  when  added,  come 
to  $1.8  billion. 

At  this  level,  $1.19  billion  would  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  I,  and  80  percent  of  the  amount 
would  be  distributed  by  formula,  taking 
Into  consideration  unemployment  and 
the  previous  year's  allotment.  Of  the  re- 
maining 20  percent,  10  percent  would  be 
allocated  at  the  Secretary's  discretion  to 
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keep  good  programs  going  that  might 
otherwise  suffer  cuts;  another  5  percent 
could  be  used  by  him  to  provide  Incentives 
for  groups  of  local  governments  to  com- 
bine their  resources  and  form  a  consor- 
tium. If  this  money  were  not  fully  ex- 
hausted, he  could  also  use  it  as  part  of  his 
discretionary  funds;  and  the  final  5  per- 
cent is  set  aside  exclusively  for  the  pro- 
vision of  vocational  education  services 
through  the  State  boards  of  vocational 
education. 

After  allocating  the  $250  million  to  title 
II  that  I  have  already  spoken  about, 
this  would  leave  $360  million  from  which 
the  Secretary  must  pay  for  special  pro- 
prams  for  Indians — approximately  $40  to 
$50  million — migrants — approximately 
$40  million— the  Job  Corps — $184  mil- 
lion— other  special  programs,  and  con- 
duct research,  demonstration,  and  eval- 
uation. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  a  sound  bill  and 
one  which  Is  urgently  desired  by  every- 
one who  Is  concerned  about  Job  training 
and  employment.  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe) 

Mr.  FORSYTHE  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill.  As  a  member  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  which 
produced  this  bill,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  broad  scope  and  the  hear- 
ings we  conducted  on  it  and  the  detailed 
consideration  It  received  In  our  com- 
mittee. I  am  convinced  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  result  In 
a  vast  Improvement  in  our  overall  man- 
power programs. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  we 
can  do  to  strengthen  our  country  and 
Improve  our  society  Is  to  help  assure  that 
every  person  who  Is  imemployed,  or  em- 
ployed at  a  wage  below  the  poverty  level, 
has  a  real  chance  to  find  a  decent  Job. 
An  effective  manpower  program  makes 
good  sense — both  In  social  and  economic 
terms.  To  be  effective  a  manpower  pro- 
gram must  be  flexible  enough  to  meet 
different  kinds  of  needs,  whether  they  be 
those  of  a  particular  individual.  This 
bill  would  provide  that  kind  of  a  broad, 
flexible  authority. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  formula  in  title  I  used  to  distribute 
funds  both  between  and  within  States, 
because  I  know  there  wUl  be  some  dis- 
cussion of  it.  This  Is  a  very  simple  two- 
part  formula  using  only  the  relative 
number  of  unemployed  and  the  previous 
years'  allocation  for  manpower  pro- 
grams. The  manpower  allocation  part  is 
a  type  of  "hold  harmless"  clause  which 
assures  no  large  dislocations  of  program 
funding  in  the  first  2  or  3  years; 
after  that  it  tends  to  fade  away  as  the 
active  element.  This  leaves  the  relative 
number  of  unemployed  as  the  major  fac- 
tor in  distributing  funds.  We  ran  numer- 
ous computer  print-outs  of  alternative 
formulas — such  as  adding  both  the  rela- 
tive work  force  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons below  the  poverty  level  In  Income, 
or  simply  adding  the  poverty  factor 
alone — but  none  of  them  proved  as  fair 
as  simply  using  the  relative  number  of 
unemployed  persons. 


There  are  some  reasons  for  this.  In 
this  program,  when  you  figure  in  the  total 
work  force  you  reaDy  are  not  measuring 
need.  In  an  extreme  and  hypothetical 
example,  if  you  had  full  employment  in 
a  particular  area  there  would  be  no 
need — or  very  Little  need — for  manpower 
programs. 

The  number  of  persons  below  a  certain 
income  level  appears  to  be  a  better  meas- 
ure at  first  glance,  because  this  act  is 
also  meant  for  the  underemployed.  But 
one  of  the  results  of  using  this  measure  Is 
to  put  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
funds  Into  rural  areas  where  neither  un- 
employment nor  Job  opportunities  to  be 
trained  for  tend  to  be  concentrated. 
There  Is  another  problem,  one  with  which 
we  have  become  all  too  famUiar  In  work- 
ing with  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondarj-  Education  Act — the  only  re- 
liable income  data  we  have  is  census 
data  which  is  3  years  old  the  first  time 
It  Is  available  and  13  years  old  the  last 
time  It  is  used.  We  can  not  fall  Into  a 
trap  like  that  in  manpower  legislation. 
If  we  did,  we  would  end  up  putting  funds 
Into  areas  on  the  b£Lsls  of  persons  who 
had  long  since  moved  to  other  Eireas 
where  employment  opportunities  are 
greater. 

So  we  settled  on  relative  numbers  of 
unemployed  as  the  most  equitable  meas- 
ure of  all  of  the  need  for  manpower 
programs.  Unemployment  and  imderem- 
ployment  tend,  for  example,  to  go  hand- 
in-hand  So  in  those  areas  where  you 
have  a  relatively  large  number  of  people 
employed  part  Ume  or  at  poverty-level 
incomes,  you  almost  always  have  rela- 
tively large  unemployment  as  well.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  can  have  a  situation 
where  a  large  factory  or  a  whole  industry 
has  closed  down  and  unemployment  Is 
suddenly  very  high.  A  poverty-Income 
factor  based  on  census  data  would  not 
reflect  this  need  for  retraining  and  job 
creation — but  unemployment ,  figures 
would  do  so  Immediately. 

The  distribution  formula  Is  just  one 
example  of  the  care  that  went  Into  con- 
structing this  bill.  I  hope  the  House  will 
approve  the  bill  without  the  kind  of 
changes  which  could  undo  the  careful 
work  done  by  the  subcommittee  and  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  (Mr.  To  well). 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  address  my  colleagues  today 
to  point  out  that  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  worked  on  this  bill 
since  the  beginning  of  this  session  and 
during  past  sessions  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  we  have  indeed  reached,  I  believe,  a 
very  fine  compromise. 

One  area  that  we  have  considered  that 
has  not  been  mentioned  previously  today 
Is  the  fact  that  we  have  recognized  the 
effectiveness  of  Jobs  for  Progress,  known 
as  SER.  This  program  is  for  the  Spanish - 
speaking  people  of  this  country  and  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  them  to  develop 
their  skills  and  become  full  partners  in 
our  society. 

Of  course,  the  larger  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  have  a  large  Spanish- 


speaking  population,  and  they  do  have 
ongoing  programs  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  program  which  we  find  very  effec- 
tive in  the  State  of  Nevada,  one  that  is 
being  handled  in  Clark  County  and  In  the 
city  of  Las  Vegas 

This  program  has  helped  hundreds  of 
Spanish -speaking  Americans  advance 
their  skills  and  thus  find  better  iob«:  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  It  has  Indeed  been  an 
effective  program,  and  I  wholeheartedly 
support  Its  continuation.  I  also  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill  and  look  for- 
ward to  Its  passage. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Yes,  I  vield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman's  interest  in  the  SER  pro- 
gram. The  Intent  of  this  bill  is  to  en- 
courage the  further  development  and 
continuation  of  the  SER  program  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  that 
those  programs  continue,  programs  such 
as  the  one  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
Involved  in,  In  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  join  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  indicated  their  support 
for  this  legislation.  I  commend  espe- 
cially the  gentleman  from  New  Jersev 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee,  for  the 
lime  and  effort  which  thev  have  put  in 
There  is  much  that  Is  commendable 
in  the  bill  before  us.  However,  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  time,  effort  and  sin- 
cere dedication  on  the  part  of  the  many 
Members  who  have  worked  to  develop 
this  important  biU.  and  with  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  substantial  difficulties 
encountered  in  achieving  an  agreement 
which  is  totally  acceptable  to  all  parties 
I  feel  It  Ls  important  at  this  time  to  put 
forth  with  some  candor  what  I  beheve 
to  be  several  weaknesses  in  the  present 
legislation. 

My  objections  are  offered  in  a  con- 
structive manner,  and  they  are  designed 
to  make  a  good  bill  even  better. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficult  Issues 
which  have  prevented  the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  manpower  legislation  in 
the  past.  I  can  understand  the  necessity 
of  compromise  in  order  to  move  In  the 
direction  of  an  improved  manpower 
plarming  and  delivery  system. 

H.R.  11010  was  fashioned  in  the  spirit 
of  compromiso,  and  on  the  whole  it  has 
many  gocxl  features. 

The  bills  endorsement  of  decate- 
gorizatlon  and  decentralization,  its  re- 
cognition of  the  need  for  a  program  oi 
public  service  employment  in  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  system,  it?  accept- 
ance and  acknowledgment  of  the  special 
Federal  responsibilities  toward  such 
groups  as  Indians  and  migrants,  its  sup- 
port of  flexlbUlty  in  the  selection  of  the 
deliverers  of  services — all  these  are  posi- 
tive features. 
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However.  In  seeking  a  workable  com- 
promise, one  of  the  matters  most  severely 
compromised  has  been  a  meanlngfxil 
role  for  the  governor  in  the  delivery  of 
manpower  services. 

The  legislation  presently  before  us, 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  treats 
governors  no  differently  than  any  other 
prime  sponsor.  By  failing  to  recognize 
the  unique  role  played  by  the  governors 
In  carr>ing  out  Statewide  responsibilities 
In  manpower  programs,  we  have  not 
done  as  well  as  we  should  have  done  In 
attempting  to  achieve  the  end  result. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  governors 
should  he  able  to  exercise  veto  power 
over  planning  and  program  implementa- 
tion of  local  prime  sponsors.  It  is  to  say 
that  there  should  t)e  general  recognition 
that  there  are  some  programs  best  ad- 
ministered at  the  Federal  level,  and  just 
as  It  is  true  that  some  programs  are  best 
decentralized  to  local  prime  sponsors, 
so,  too,  there  is  a  real  need  for  some 
planning  and  program  authority  to  re- 
main at  the  State  level. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  concerned  with  the  conceptual 
basis  for  this  bill. 

As  we  look  at  how  we  deliver  man- 
power services  to  those  at  the  State  and 
local  level  It  has  not  been,  I  think,  as 
wisely  thought  through  as  I  had  hoped 
it  would  be,  that  is  to  say  I  am  con- 
cerned that  our  failure  to  take  advsmtage 
of  the  initiatives  amd  resources  available 
to  insure  labor  market  areas  rather  than 
smaller  Jurisdiction  will  in  the  end  create 
yet  another  kind  of  duplication  and  frag- 
mentation of  the  kind  we  have  today  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Third.  I  would  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee that  any  bill,  this  one  or  any  of 
the  other  bills  that  have  been  suggested 
to  the  House  and  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  have  two  problems  when  you 
deal  with  manpower. 

One  is  that  we  tend  to  mix  up  our 
manpower  training  program.';,  and  this 
bill  is  no  different  than  smy  other  bill  on 
this  subject.  I  do  think  at  some  point  in 
the  future  we  might  begin  to  take  a  little 
more  cognizance  of  the  differences  k)e- 
tween  income  maintenance  programs, 
youth  programs.  Job  training  programa, 
public  employment  programs,  all  of 
which  are  put  together  in  this  milieu  of 
manpower  training  and  job  opportunities 
in  this  bill  and  yet  which  I  would  suggest 
may  not  always  properly  belong  together. 
I  am  not  sure  the  conventional  wisdom 
with  which  we  have  always  operated 
which  said  that  everybody  ought  to  be 
able  to  handle  manpower  programs,  is 
really  true  and  wonder  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  differentiate  in  the  kinds  of 
manpower  training  programs  which  we 
talk  about  decentralizing  and  decate- 
gorizlng. 

Should  we.  for  example,  make  avail- 
able to  mayors  and  Governors  Income 
maintenance  programs  in  the  same  way 
that  we  made  available  Job  training  pro- 
grsuns? 

I  would  argue  one  of  our  problem*  has 
been  we  have  been  so  close  to  this  prob- 
lem of  manpower  training  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  step  back  a«  fiiUy 
as  I  think  we  should  have  in  committee 


and  look  to  see  whether  or  not  every 
manpower  training  program  that  goes 
under  that  title  Is  in  fact  not  appropri- 
ately decentralized  and  decategorlzed. 

There  is  one  last  point  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  would 
make  were  she  to  take  part  in  this  gen- 
eral debate,  which  Is  to  suggest  that  this 
comprehensive  manpower  bill  Ls  not  as 
comprehensive  as  it  really  should  be.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  committee  or  the 
fault  of  EX3MINICK  Dahtels  or  Marvin 
EscH  but,  rather.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  which  plfices 
responsibility  for  such  things  as  the  em- 
ployment service  and  WIN  in  the  hands 
of  another  committee. 

Yet,  if  you  look  at  the  expenditures  for 
the  manpower  program,  those  to  WIN 
and  to  the  employment  service,  they  are 
now  expending  an  accelerated  amount  of 
money  while  those  programs  Included  in 
this  comprehensive  act  are  spending  a 
decreasing  amount  of  money.  Until  such 
time  as  we  can  really  provide  for  a  co- 
hesion and  a  comprehensiveness  in  the 
ability  of  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  these  programs,  we 
must  understand  that  comprehensive 
manpower  program  is  not  really  compre- 
hensive at  Bill. 

The  bill,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  what 
I  perceive  to  be  some  of  the  weaknesses 
in  its  concepts  and  in  its  specifics,  is  a 
bin  that  deserves  the  support  of  this 
House  I  urge  its  passage  and  hope  that 
the  bill  which  comes  back  from  confer- 
ence will  be  even  a  better  bill  than  this 
one. 

Mr.  ESCH  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Of  course, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ESCH  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  want  to  rise  to  Indicate  the  long  hours 
and  months  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  giving  as- 
sistance toward  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today  but.  secondly,  to  concur  with 
him  that  hopefully  we  can  move  ahead 
toward  a  retil  comprehensive  manpower 
delivery  system  by  reexamining  in  the 
future  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  with  all 
its  implications  and  aLso  the  relationship 
between  the  WIN  program  and  the  Em- 
ployment Service  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment manpower  program 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  point- 
ing out  the  next  step  and  next  phase 
needed  In  manpower  legislation.  I  com- 
mend him  for  it  and  concur  with  him 
and  look  forward  to  our  committee  work- 
ing in  this  area  In  the  future. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  comments 

May  I  say  my  hope  Is  by  the  spring 
of  1974  the  House  will  have  a  chance  to 
act  on  a  rationalization  of  our  committee 
Jurisdiction. 

In  offering  some  thoughts  on  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
where  we  in  the  manpower  field  have 
been  in  the  last  10  years,  where  we  are 
today  and  finally  where  I  think  we  are 
going.  While  some  trace  the  birth  of 
manpower  back  to  the  origins  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
there  had  been  only  minor  efforts  prior  to 


1962.  The  passage  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  was  the 
first  major  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  about  the  promise 
of  full  employment. 

The  initial  intent  of  the  MDTA  was 
to  enable  workers  displaced  by  automa- 
tion to  retrain  themselves  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  the  labor  market. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  however,  the  cen- 
tral thrust  of  Federal  efforts  in  the  man- 
power area  shifted  from  displaced 
workers  to  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed; the  so-called  disadvantaged. 

A  central  part  of  the  war  on  poverty 
was  the  creation  of  new  local  institu- 
tions such  as  community  action  agen- 
cies, model  cities.  CEP.  and  the  develop- 
ment of  such  centers  as  OIC.  From  rela- 
tively minor  expenditures  prior  to  1962, 
manpower  services  grew  to  a  level  of 
nearly  $3  billion  during  fiscal  year  1972. 
In  the  10  years  since  the  passage  of 
MDTA.  a  number  of  very  hard  lessons 
have  been  learned.  The  delivery  systems 
for  manpower  services  have  become  so 
complex  and  fragmented  that  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  respond  to  present  con- 
ditions. Looking  down  from  the  Federal 
perspective,  one  sees  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  alone  responsible  for  more  than 
IC.OOO  separate  contracts  and  pro- 
grams— an  impossible  administrative 
task. 

Looking  up  from  the  local  level,  one  is 
baffled  by  the  incredible  alphabet  stew 
of  programs,  agencies  and  legislation.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  alone  there  were  recently 
some  98  separate  manpower  programs 
spending  $135  million  yearly. 

Yet  no  effective  attempts  had  been 
made  to  provide  overall  coordination  and 
direction.  Each  program  has  its  own 
slightly  different  entrance  qualifications, 
training  programs,  supportive  services 
and  objectives.  Some  of  the  programs  are 
federally  funded,  some  State  funded. 
some  locall>'  funded,  and  some  prlvateli' 
funded.  Many,  like  OIC.  are  funded  from 
a  variety  of  sources. 

For  the  unemployed  person  with  one 
dime  in  a  phone  booth,  his  chances  are 
about  one  in  a  hundred  of  even  finding 
the  appropriate  program,  let  alone  &c- 
tually  receiving  the  ser\'ices  he  needs. 
The  only  apparent  common  denominator 
is  the  overall  responsibility  of  locallj' 
elected  officials  for  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices— a  Job  on  which  the  public  passes 
Judgment  in  the  even  numtiered  years. 

Several  attempts  were  made  in  the  late 
1960s  without  success  to  rationalize  this 
mess  through  comprehensive  manpower 
reform  legislation.  I  am  proud  to  have 
offered  the  first  such  comprehensive  leg- 
islation in  1969.  But  with  the  veto  of  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  in  Decem- 
ber 1970.  and  the  development  of  the 
Einergency  Employment  Act  that  fol- 
lowed. Joint  bipartisan  commitments 
were  extracted  by  the  President  from 
the  congressional  leadership  to  hold 
hearings  and  report  out  reform  legisla- 
tion during  the  calendar  year  1971 

Yet.  despite  extensive  hearings  and  a 
great  deal  of  rhetoric  on  both  sides,  we 
find  ourselves  today  still  without  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  law. 
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So  much  for  background  and  perspec- 
tive— let  me  describe  from  my  own  point 
of  view  where  I  think  we  are  right  now. 
Despite  the  duplication  and  fragmenta- 
tion; despite  the  waste  and  inefficiency, 
the  lessons  of  the  past  10  years  have  not 
been  without  value.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  new  manpower  programs  during 
this  period  has  generally  reflected  a 
healthy  period  of  innovation  and  prog- 
ress in  the  manpower  field. 

We  have  identified  and  to  some  extent 
explored  the  needs  of  many  of  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed  in  this 
country.  We  have  developed  more  effec- 
tive educational  and  training  programs. 
We  have  attempted  to  provide  a  wider 
range  of  services  for  clients  whose  needs 
go  beyond  the  mere  matching  of  the 
person  and  the  job.  We  have  also  made 
a  great  many  mistakes. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  need  for 
comprehensive  manpower  reform  has 
never  been  more  clear.  Unlike  previous 
generations,  disadvantaged  persons  in 
both  rural  and  urban  environments  are 
no  longer  able  to  start  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder  and  work  up.  The 
number  of  unskilled  jobs  has  decreased 
sharply.  Increased  technology  and  auto- 
mation have  largely  replaced  the  need 
for  unskilled  labor — and  this  trend  is 
not  only  continuing  but  accelerating. 

Given  the  increa-sing  impact  of  inter- 
national trade  on  our  economy — such  as 
Ls  the  case  in  the  electronics  industry — 
given  the  increasing  impact  of  changes 
in  Qovemment  spending  patterns — such 
as  is  true  in  the  aerospace  industry — 
given  drastic  uncertainty  In  our  re- 
source supply — as  is  true  of  the  present 
energy  shortage — and  given  the  continu- 
ing technology  boom,  it  is  not  onlv  pos- 
sible, but  probable,  that  a  person  leaving 
school  today  will  not  be  pursuinc;  the 
one  magic  career  that  guidance  coun- 
selors have  often  promoted  in  the  past. 

He  or  she  will  possibly  pursue  at  least 
five  or  six  careers  in  a  lifetime.  The 
changing  labor  market  may  require  a 
person  to  periodically  retool  and  retrain 
for  fields  that  may  not  even  be  knou-n  at 
this  time.  The  net  result  will  be  a  much 
greater  need  for  ease  of  entry  and  exit 
between  the  world  of  work  and  the  world 
of  education  and  training. 

The  need  for  flexibility  In  the  delivery 
of  manpower  services  has  been  dramati- 
cally imderscored  in  recent  weeks  by  a 
growing  energy  problem.  Whereas  the 
energy  crisis  may  be  nationwide  in  scope, 
its  Impact  on  local  labor  markets  may 
varj'  wideli'.  Thus  dislocations  in  one 
community  may  necessitate  a  far  differ- 
ent approach  in  terms  of  manpower  pro- 
grams and  services  than  is  required  in 
another  community. 

For  example,  in  one  city  a  plastics 
company  might  cut  back  on  Its  produc- 
tion while  a  producer  of  Ben  Franklin 
wood  stoves  expand.";  Its  operation  thus 
indicating  the  need  for  an  emphasis  on 
retraining  programs  for  the  community's 
labor  force  In  another  situation,  how- 
ever, a  sizable  public  service  employ- 
ment program  may  be  called  for  as  an 
emergency  measure  imtil  regular  unsub- 
sldized  employment  can  be  developed. 

The  increasing  inter-relatedness  of  all 
facets  of  life  these  days  wiU  mean  that 
a  Job  will  continue  to  grow  in  relative 


importance  to  the  gaieral  quality  of  a 
person's  life.  For  the  unemployed  indi- 
vidual, for  example,  a  Job  represents 
more  than  just  an  escape  from  the  grind- 
ing cycle  of  poverty.  A  person  with  a  good 
job,  not  just  any  job.  but  a  good  Job  with 
all  the  benefits,  financial  independence, 
£ind  self-esteem  that  entails,  can  solve 
most  of  his  health,  educatlcai  and  wel- 
fare problems,  most  of  his  housing  and 
urban  development  problems,  most  of  his 
economic  opportimity  problems,  all  by 
himself,  without  all  the  expensive  and 
in  many  cases  condescending  compensa- 
tory programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

A  decent  job  is  the  thing  that  allows 
people  to  live  In  good  housing,  to  take 
care  of  their  hospital  and  doctor  bills,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  kids  get  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  that  keeps  families  together. 
For  these  reasons.  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  best  things  our  Nation 
could  do  for  education,  one  of  the  best 
things  our  Nation  could  do  for  housing, 
health,  and  urban  development,  would  be 
to  actively  pursue  a  full  employment  pol- 
icy which  would  provide  a  good  job  for 
everyone  able  to  work.  Training  and  em- 
ployment programs  are  obviously  a  fun- 
damental part  of  this  process.  There 
should  also  be  a  comprehensive  national 
manpower  pohcy  that  integrates  fiscal. 
monetar>',  and  social  policy  to  Insure  a 
truly  unified  approach  to  what  I  believe 
will  be  the  major  challenge  of  this  dec- 
ade. 

As  you  all  know,  in  the  absence  of 
badly  needed  comprehensive  manpower 
reform  legislation,  the  President  pro- 
posed to  administratively  decategorlze 
and  decentralize  the  manpower  delivery 
system  to  mayors  and  governors  through 
block  grants  and  revenue  sharing  fund- 
ing. Reactions  to  these  new  thrusts  were 
varied;  many,  if  not  most,  were  highly 
critical  of  the  specific  provisions  ac- 
companying the  administrative  revenue 
sharing  proposal, 

Reform  of  a  complex  social  delivery 
system  is  by  its  very  nature  controver- 
sial. Perhaps  the  general  reaction  of  the 
majority  of  people  can  best  be  summa- 
rized in  the  words  of  my  good  friend  Mac 
Lovell,  who  observed: 

Everyone  support*  decategorlzatlon  and 
decentralization  as  long  as  you  decategorlze 
all  but  their  program  and  decentralize  to 
them  and  no  further! 

While  recent  funding  cuts  and  repro- 
graming  have  left  many  people  with 
fears  and  uncertainty,  it  is  my  strong 
belief  that  these  tough  decisions  were 
temporarily  Justified  and  necessary. 
They  have  helped  to  cut  down  on  some  of 
the  consultants,  regional  office  staffs, 
and  the  manpower  middlemen  between 
the  money  and  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  also  my  belief  that  they 
have  ultimately  helped  point  us  in  the 
direction  of  effective  manpower  reform. 
Let  me  explain. 

Decentralization  and  decategorlzatlon 
are  at  the  heart  of  recent  efforts  to  bring 
about  comprehensive  manpower  reform. 
One  of  the  key  tenets  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today  is  a  belief  that  maximum 
latitude  and  flexibility  in  program  design 
must  be  made  available  to  those  units  of 
government  closest  to  the  people  in  need 


of  manpower  services.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  through  a  consolidation 
of  responsibility  at  the  Federal  level  in 
the  Secretarj-  of  Labor,  and  by  decate- 
gorizing  and  decentralizing  general 
planning  responsibility  to  mayors.  Gov- 
ernors, and  coimty  executives. 

Decategorlzatlon  \i  properly  carried 
out  should  largely  eliminate  unnecessary 
overlapping,  confusion,  and  inefficiency 
which  mark  present  manpower  pro- 
grams. Decentralization  of  planning  and 
administrative  responsibility  locally  is 
necessarj'  to  insure  that  programs  are 
properly  tailored  and  responsive  to  local 
needs. 

At  present,  the  organizations  running 
manpower  programs  range  from  units 
of  government  to  school  systems,  com- 
munity action  agencies,  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  profitmaking  ones 
as  well.  In  order  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum coordination  and  results  while 
maintaining  a  sensitivity  to  local  needs, 
the  Job  of  assigning  priorities  and  allo- 
cating resources  must  ultimately  reside 
with  elected  officials.  Their  one  overrid- 
ing qualification  is  the  essential  fact 
that  they  must  stand  and  run  for  elec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  services  they 
have  provided  to  the  people. 

Now,  some  people  in  Washington  feel 
sorry  for  the  poor  and  the  dissuivan- 
taged — they  argue  that  a  decentralized 
manpower  system  will  not  be  responsive 
to  the  special  needs  of  these  groups. 
With  these  individuals.  I  respectfully 
disagree.  The  CAP  program  in  mj-  dis- 
trict has  consistently  stayed  one  or  two 
steps  ahead  of  me  on  most  of  the  issues 
affecting  it.  Rather  than  feeling  sorry 
for  poor  people.  I  have  gained  a  new 
respect  for  them.  Through  programs  like 
the  CAP  program,  these  people  have 
found  out  how  the  system  really  operates, 
not  on  the  basis  of  theories  but  on  the 
basis  of  administrative  experience,  and 
hard  knocks.  Given  that  experience.  I 
am  not  at  all  fearful  that  manpower 
money  given  to  locally  elected  officials 
will  be  vv-asted  or  misspent.  The  people 
simply  will  not  stand  for  it.  In  fact,  I 
would  expect  that  the  moment  the 
money  arrives  from  Washington,  mayors 
and  governors  and  county  executives  will 
have  to  deal  directly  with  community 
people,  wise  in  the  ways  of  social  pro- 
grams, who  will  force  them  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  poor,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  underemployed.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  in  a  democracy. 

If  Federal  policj-makers  ought  to  be 
flexible  in  allowing  and  indeed  encour- 
aging local  initiative  in  program  con- 
tent and  design,  however,  they  must  also 
be  aggressive  in  assuring  that  procedures 
for  developing  and  implementing  local 
manpower  plans  are  acceptable  and  con- 
sistent with  federally  established  policy 
objectives. 

The  delicate  balance  necessary  be- 
tween Federal  responsibility  and  decen- 
tralization of  program  authority  to  State 
and  local  officials  has  been,  in  my  judg- 
ment, preserved  in  the  legislation  before 
us  where  programmatic  flexibility  and 
procedural  rigor  can  coexist. 

In  talking  about  comprehensive  man- 
power reform,  we  are  not  talking  about 
single  programs,  but  rather  about  a  net- 
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work  of  comprehensive  profirams — pro- 
grams which  must  combine  outreach, 
counseling,  public  service  employment, 
on  the  job  training.  Job  development,  job 
placement  and  foUowup  We  are  talkmg 
about  building  a  vital  link  between  the 
public  schools,  vocational  schools,  wel- 
fare programs  and  State  Employment 
Services,  to  name  a  few.  The  State  Is  In 
a  unique  position  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary statewide  linkage  of  these  programs 
and  services. 

Another  major  concern  about  this  bill 
stems  from  the  fact  that  In  a  decen- 
tralized system,  the  question  of  who  can 
do  what  to  whom  assumes  overriding 
Importance.  As  presently  drafted,  H  R. 
11010  mandates  the  SecreUry  of  Labor 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  consortia 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  manpower 
services  This  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
a  coordinated  delivery  system  and  there- 
fore has  my  full  support. 

However,  for  the  Secretary  to  be  given 
the  authority  to  Intervene  directly  with- 
in a  State  in  order  to  influence  the  for- 
mation of  combinations  of  local  govern- 
ment, without  Involving  the  Governor  ^ 
any  way.  is  entirely  inappropriate  and 
totally  Inconsistent  with  the  very  es- 
sence of  decentralization 

It  would  be  far  better  and  far  more 
appropriate,  it  seems  to  me.  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  authorized  to  delegate  this 
function,  on  a  program  agent  basis,  to 
the  Governor.  In  accordance  with  feder- 
ally approved  guidelines.  In  this  way, 
the  Govemon;  would  be  accorded  their 
proper  leadership  role,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  rights  of  Independent  local 
prime  sponsors  would  be  maintained. 

Another  concern  deals  with  the  plan- 
ning process  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
As  program  responsibility  Is  decentral- 
ized, it  becomes  essential  that  local  citi- 
zens be  assured  access  to  the  decision- 
making process  at  all  levels — government 
In  the  sunshine.  If  you  will. 

HR  11010  does  provide  for  a  State 
numpower  services  council  to  advise  the 
Governor  and  review  overall  statewide 
planning  objectives  However,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  similar — If  not  greater — 
need  exists  at  the  local  level  to  provide 
access  to  the  local  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess for  those  whose  Interest*  are  directly 
affected — labor  and  Industry  groups,  the 
poverty  groups,  and  citizen-taxpayer 
groups  Whereas  a  local  council  should 
clearly  be  advisory  to  the  prime  sponsor 
and  not  an  Independent  agency.  It  Is 
nevertheless  vitally  Important  that  this 
additional  opportunity  be  provided  for 
citizen  input  Into  the  planning  process 

Despite  my  longtime  support  for  a 
strong  vocational  education  system,  I 
simply  cannot  agree  with  the  provision 
in  this  bill  to  atllocate  funds  directly  to 
State  voc  ed  boards,  bypassing  completely 
the  prime  sponsor  held  ultimately  ac- 
countable for  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
overall  manpower  program 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  valid  concern 
so  forcefully  expressed  by  the  State  and 
national  advisory  councils  on  vocational 
education  that  to  route  funds  through 
prime  sponsors  could  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  a  dual  voc  ed  delivery  system 


It  was  because  of  this  concern  that  I  In- 
troduced an  amendment,  adopted  during 
full  committee  markup,  which  provides 
that  in  making  arrangements  for  institu- 
tional training,  priority  must  be  given — 
to  the  extent  feasible — to  the  use  of  skill 
centers  established  and  operated  under 
the  authority  of  the  MDTA  of  1962. 

But  while  I  strongly  hope  that  existing 
voc  ed  facilities  will  continue  to  be  uti- 
lized in  a  decentralized  manpower  deliv- 
eiT  system,  I  would  nevertheless  main- 
tain that  the  desirability  of  fostering  the 
continued  use  of  existing  facilities  Is  su- 
perseded by  the  overriding  need  for  the 
preservation  of  accountability  to  elected 
oftlclals. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
preservation  of  an  effective  and  viable 
system  of  vocational  education  is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  this  country.  In  my 
Judgment,  however,  a  strong  system  of 
vocational  technical  education  can  best 
be  served,  not  through  this  legislation, 
but  by  giving  serious  consideration  to 
strengthening  the  primary  voc  ed  legisla- 
tion. I  must  admit  to  t)eing  more  than  a 
little  disturbed  by  the  cavalier  Insen- 
sltUity  the  Office  of  Education  continues 
to  display  toward  the  proper  role  of  voc 
ed  in  our  system  of  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  education.  And  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  will  personally  seek  to  remedy 
this  situation  during  the  upcoming  over- 
sight hearings  on  voc  ed. 

I  have  outlined  my  concerns  today  not 
In  an  attempt  to  delay  passage  of  this 
legislation — for  I  feel  that  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  I  have  raised  these  con- 
cerns, rather,  in  the  hopes  that  a  bill  can 
be  worked  out  In  conference  which  will 
enable  all  levels  of  government  to  effec- 
tively discharge  their  responsibilities  to 
people  In  need  of  manpower  services. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consimie  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Lehman)  . 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act  of  1973.  I  must  commend  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  Mr  Danicls.  as 
well  as  Mr  Esch.  for  their  long  hours  of 
work  in  reaching  this  compromise 

In  particular,  though.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr  Hawkins*  for  his  foresight  in 
offering  the  amendment  In  committee 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  Impact  of  the  energy 
shortage  on  manpower  needs. 

In  my  own  district,  since  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  on  Sunday  evening,  one 
small  businessman  who  employs  40  hand- 
icapped persons  learned  that  he  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  Imminently.  Un- 
fortunately, he  manufactxires  outdoor 
Christmas  lights. 

This  Is  only  the  first  of  what  I  am  sure 
will  be  a  long  list 

There  are  those  who  say  that  since  our 
unemployment  rate  is  currently  only  4  5 
percent,  there  Is  no  need  for  legislation 
of  this  nature  While  we  are  fortunate  In 
having  a  relatively  low  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment now.  economists  forecast  that  un- 
employment may  rise  to  as  much  as  8 
percent. 


What  we  do  here  today  will  be  Increas- 
ingly important  in  the  coming  months. 
The  shortage  of  oil  will  have  ramlflca- 
tions  In  the  auto  Industry,  the  airline  In- 
dustry, the  petrochemical  Industry,  and 
the  clothing  Industry,  to  name  but  a  few. 

In  my  district,  the  airline  Industry  is 
one  of  the  largest  employers.  What  Is 
going  to  be  the  effect  of  the  consolidation 
of  flights  on  their  employees?  These  are 
questions  to  which  we  must  have  answers 
so  that  proper  planning  for  possible  dis- 
placement can  be  done 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  'Mr.  Gaydos)  . 

Mr  GAYDOS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  will  direct  my  re- 
marks to  title  n  of  the  bill  before  us. 
which  provides  for  a  continuation  of  the 
transitional  public  service  employment 
program  established  by  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971,  more  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  PEP  program. 
The  present  law  provides  Federal  funds 
to  employ  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  in  transitional  public 
services  Jobs  when.  one.  the  rate  of  na- 
tional unemployment  exceeds  4.5  per- 
cent for  3  consecutive  months  or.  two. 
when  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  a 
qualifying  area  exceeds  or  equals  6  per- 
cent for  3  consecutive  months. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971.  despite  its  very  short  existence, 
has  demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  by 
helping  upwards  of  300,000  unemployed 
persons  to  obtain  transitional,  gainful 
employment  untU  their  return  to  private 
employment  or  to  permanent  employ- 
ment in  the  public  sector.  Those  who 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  were 
almost  unanimous  in  their  acceptance  of 
public  service  employment  programs  as 
a  highly  successful  method  of  coping  with 
substEuitlal  unemployment  and  at  the 
same  time,  providing  much  needed  pub- 
lic services  in  their  communities.  These 
Jobs  meant  more  policemen,  firemen, 
more  persons  employed  in  education, 
health  services  and  other  public  works. 

Those  who  question  the  advisability  of 
continuing  the  PEP  programs  base  their 
argument  primarily  on  the  fact  that  the 
serious  national  unemployment,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  current  law,  no  longer 
exists.  But  they  overlook  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  program  to  date.  In  addition, 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  substantial 
pockets  of  unemployment  still  exist 
even  though  the  national  percentage  of 
imemployment  has  decreased  in  recent 
months. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  dLsregard  the 
possible  effects  the  current  energy  crisis 
may  have  on  our  economy  and  on  the 
percentage  of  unemployed.  Leading  na- 
tional economists  Including  Herbert 
Stein.  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors,  predict  In- 
creased unemployment  resulting  from 
an  expected  slowdown  in  the  national 
growth  rate.  Clearly,  America  does  not 
enjoy  a  full  employment  economy,  and 
conditions  are  expected  to  further  de- 
teriorate Our  private  and  public  sectors 
are  not  creating  enough  Jobs  to  meet  our 
needs  It  is  for  this  rea«>n  that  federal- 
ly financed  public  service  employment 


must  be  a  key  component  in  any  national 
manpower  program. 

Title  II  of  the  present  bill  makes  sev- 
eral changes  in  existing  law,  the  most 
significant  being  a  substitution  of  a  single 
7  percent  unemployment  rate  trigger  in 
place  of  the  existing  4 '/a  percent  and  6 
percent  unemployment  rate  triggers.  This 
means  that  in  a  given  area  if  the  unem- 
ployment rate  exceeds  7  percent  for  3 
consecutive  months,  the  trigger  device 
goes  into  effect  regardless  of  overall  na- 
tional imemplo3mient  rate. 

The  present  bill  provides  for  other 
changes.  An  employee  in  a  PEP  program 
must  be  a  resident  of  the  area  and  un- 
employed for  30  days.  This  prevents  a 
municipality  from  temporarily  laying  off 
a  regular  employee  and  rehiring  him  un- 
der the  PEP  program.  Under  the  present 
bill  90  cents  of  every  dollar  goes  for  em- 
ployment purposes  and  only  10  cents  for 
adminlstraticm.  This  changes  the  exist- 
ing law  which  provides  that  only  85  cents 
of  every  dollar  goes  to  the  worker  in 
the  form  of  wages  and  employment 
benefits. 

Special  considerations  are  provided 
for  seriously  disadvantaged  workers.  A 
prime  sponsor  must  provide  assurances 
that  special  consideration  be  given  to 
the  unemployed  persons  most  seriously 
disadvantaged  in  terms  of  the  length  of 
their  unemployment  and  their  limited 
prospects  of  finding  a  job  on  their  own. 

Present  jobholders  are  also  protected 
In  the  bill.  The  PEP  program  Jobs  must 
not  Infringe  on  the  promotional  oppor- 
tunities of  persons  already  employed 
outside  the  PET"  program.  No  one  can 
be  hired  in  other  than  the  entry  level 
positions  unless  personnel  procedures 
and  collective  bargaining  agreements  are 
complied  with  It  is  significant  that  the 
prime  sponsor  must  assure  that  the  jobs 
in  the  PES'  program  are  additional  Jobs 
and  could  not  be  filled  without  the  PEP 
program. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  pending 
bill  that  where  the  Secretary  of  Ijibor 
determines  that  an  Indian  tribe  on  a 
Federal  or  State  reservation  is  unable 
to  submit  an  application,  he  shall  assist 
in  the  preparation,  submission  and  im- 
plementation of  the  PEP  program.  The 
ceilings  on  earnings  provide  that  no  per- 
son employed  In  the  program  can  earn 
in  excess  of  $10,000  per  year  as  compared 
to  $12,000  per  year  under  present  law. 
This  change  would  encourage  persons 
employed  under  the  program  to  move 
on  to  better  paying  Jobs  and  to  give 
to  other  seriously  disadvantaged  imem- 
ployed  persons  the  opportunity  to  fill  a 
PEP  Job.  And  finally,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  required  to  reserve  and  make 
available  out  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  title  n  of  this  biU.  the  sum  of 
$250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
$500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  specifically  directed  my  remarks  to 
title  n  In  the  existing  bill  in  the  firm 
belief  that  a  good,  workable,  comprehen- 
sive manpower  bill  must  Include  a  pro- 
gram providing  meaningful  jobs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
In  Its  present  form. 

~  Mr.   DENT.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GA'YDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  a  very  fine  statement 
and  one  that  shows  the  work  done  on  the 
bill  through  its  course  in  a  very  difficult 
season.  There  has  been  a  very  great  deal 
of  give  and  take,  and  I  compliment  the 
two  cliief  sponsors  of  the  legislation  who 
have  done  a  very  fine  job  under  the  try- 
ing situations  of  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  first  of  all.  want 
to  join  in  congratulatinp  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr  Domujick  V.  Dan- 
iels) for  his  long  and  difficult  work 
on  this  bin.  and  for  hL<  adroit  handling 
of  the  issue.  He  never  gave  up  on  it.  I 
think  we  should  also  thank  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  i  Mr. 
Perkins)  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  QuiEt  for  the  .support  they 
gave  us  in  working  out  the  bill  and  re- 
solving the  major  problems,  as  well  as 
thank  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  Republican  side,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Steiger) 
and  th^  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Mr. 
FoRSVTHE  1 .  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser  >.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut   -Mr.  Sarasin  ' . 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  especially 
wanted  to  thank  and  commend  the 
gentleman  from  WLsconsin  >  Mr.  Steiger  ■ 
who,  as  evervone  recognizes,  is  one  of 
the  real  authorities  in  the  House  on  the 
manpower  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  real  signif- 
icance of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act  of  1973  lies  in  the  future  direction 
and  preoictabUity  that  will  result  from 
the  passage  of  the  legislation.  The  philo- 
sophical concept  embodied  in  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  goes  far 
beyond  the  area  of  job  training.  For  the 
first  time  Congress  and  the  admini.'^Lra- 
tion  are  recognizing  that  If  we  are  to 
have  an  effective  administration  of  man- 
power programs,  we  must  give  increased 
responsibility  to  officials  in  the  Stat«  ar;d 
local  units  of  government,  and  that  we 
must  have  a  flexible  program  to  meet  the 
differing  needs  throughout  the  coui-trj-. 

In  effect  we  are  drafting  new  ad.Tiinis- 
tratlve  law  today  providing  for  national 
oversight  responsibility  by  the  Secretarj- 
of  Labor,  while  providing  functional  re- 
sponsibility at  the  local  level.  Moreover, 
a  recognition  Is  given  that  there  should 
be  an  effective  coordination  through  the 
State  government  and  its  advisory  com- 
mittee. If  the  Members  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  Government  Is  best  that  is  closest 
to  Its  people,  then  they  will  subscribe  to 
the  philosophy  behind  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  recognize 
that  the  legislation  that  is  before  us  to- 
day will  go  a  long  way  toward  providing 
a  flexible  and  meaningful  program  for 
any    unemployment   problem    that    the 


country  faces  in  the  months  ahead  as  a 
result  of  the  so-called  energy  crisis. 

For  the  first  time  it  provides  the  flex- 
ibility needed  to  reach  into  pockets  of 
high  unemployment  and  to  provide 
meaningful  programs  providing  the 
flexibility  of  both  job  training  and  jobs 
themselves  at  the  discretion  of  the  local 
officials. 

Another  point  should  be  made  and 
made  well.  "There  have  been  several  verv- 
successful  job  tradning  programs  in  the 
coimti-y  in  recent  years.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  these  is  the  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Centers,  or 
the  OIC's,  which  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  place  and  to 
retain  individuals  in  job  training,  coun- 
seling, placement,  and  retention  pro- 
grams. In  this  program  which  was 
foimded  in  1964.  in  the  last  10  years  they 
have  provided  skilled  placement  to  116.- 
000  persons.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  bUl 
to  provide  a  dual  delivery  system  so  that 
the  OIC's  can  continue.  The  prime  spon- 
sors are  encouraged  to  utilize  the  se.r\- 
Ices  of  the  OIC's  m  title  I. 

Moreover  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor  has 
the  responsibility  for  providing  funding 
for  such  programs  on  a  national  level  ;n 
title  m.  so  that  programs  such  as  SER 
and  OIC  can  continue  on  and  even  be 
expanded  with  their  valuable  work. 

In  order  to  understar.d  the  critical  is- 
sues which  will  be  discussed  during  the 
course  of  general  debate  and  under  the 
5-niinute  rule,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  basic  structure  of  this  bill  and 
how  it  would  operate  m  priicuce  At  tiie 
outset,  it  should  be  understood  ihat  thi^ 
is  not  a  revenue-shani:g  bill  as  some 
have  described  ;t.  True,  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant and  long-overdue  decentraUzatior. 
of  decisionmaking  power — but  the  final 
responsibility  for  the  approval  of  pro- 
grams rests  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act 

Also,  the  Secretary  retains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  discretionar:>-  funds  for 
expenditure  within  each  State,  as  well  as 
authority  to  operate  programs  of  partic- 
ular national  significance. 

Title  I  is  a  broad  authorlzAtlon  to  op- 
erate manpower  programs — Including 
transitional  public  service  employment — 
and  t.0  provide  supportive  services  and  al- 
lowances or  wages  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  authorized 
under  title  I.  anj'  prime  sponsor  could 
initiate  special  programs  for  Indians, 
migrants,  persons  with  limited  EnglLsh- 
speaking  ability,  or  youth  which  are  des- 
ignated as  .'special  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary-  under  title  m. 

Title  il  authorizes  funds  mainly  for 
transitionEil  public  service  employment — 
but  also  for  training  and  related  services 
at  the  option  of  the  prime  spor^sors  when 
their  needs  indicate  it — in  area.s  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  act  would  be  expended 
imder  title  I  and  11  at  the  Slate  and  local 
level  with  the  Secretary  retaining  20 
percent  of  the  other  operative  titles,  in 
and  VI.  The  Secretary,  of  course,  would 
have  to  approve  the  plaris  of  both  State 
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and  local  prime  spoiuors  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  smd  he 
would  be  expected  to  take  reasonable 
steps  to  assure  continued  compliance 
with  the  act. 

There  was  considerable  debate  about 
the  extent  of  the  State  role  in  this  bill 
and  about  the  role  of  vocational  educa- 
tion In  providing  Institutional  training. 
While  I  feel  that  the  State  role  might  be 
stronger.  It  wsis  somewhat  strengthened 
by  amendments  adopted  In  the  full  com- 
mittee markup  I  think  It  Is  adequate  to 
assure  a  strong  program  for  all  sections 
of  the  State  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
area  covered  by  local  prime  sponsors,  and 
beyond  that  to  provide  needed  coordina- 
tion of  State  services.  Much  of  the  actual 
program  coordination  between  State  and 
local  prime  sponsors  would  be  provided 
through  the  State  manpower  services 
council,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  would  be  selected  by  the 
Governor 

-■Vs  for  vocational  education,  there  is 
ample  direction  In  the  blT  to  prime  spon- 
sors to  utilize  existing  facilities  in  order 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  Moreover,  5 
percent  of  all  the  title  I  funds  In  each 
State  would  go  directly  to  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education  to  be 
awarded  to  prime  sponsors  which  make 
a  good  use  of  vocational  facilities — which 
Is  a  considerable  financial  Inducement  to 
cooperation. 

There  Is  also  a  provision  requiring 
preference  to  be  given  to  the  use  of  voca- 
tional skills  centers  developed  under 
MDTA.  We  worked  cooperatively  with 
the  American  Vocational  Association  In 
making  Improvements,  from  their  point 
of  view.  In  the  bill  as  first  Introduced. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  me  Is  title 
Vn.  which  establishes  a  National  Com- 
mission of  Manpower  Policy,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  interest  groups. 
The  function  of  th*s  Commission  will  be 
to  study,  research,  and  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  all  our  manpower  activities, 
such  8us  Wagner-Peyser,  the  work  incen- 
tive program  under  part  C  of  title  rv  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  well  as  thoee 
included  in  this  bill,  to  determine  how 
they  can  be  better  coordinated  and  more 
effectively  combined. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
one  section  of  the  bill  where  we  agreed 
to  disagree — section  502* a> .  This  section 
mandates  that  $250  million  In  1974  and 
$500  million  In  1975  be  expended  from 
whatever  amounts  are  appropriated 
under  the  act  for  programs  authorized 
under  title  n.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  administration  has  already 
agreed  to  request  an  additional  $250 
million  for  this  purpose  for  the  balance 
of  fiscal  1974.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
concessions  the  administration  made  to 
help  us  work  out  this  bill.  However,  they 
could  not  pledge  a  specific  amount  for 
fiscal  1975  before  the  total  budget  for 
that  year  Is  put  together  No  administra- 
tion would  do  that,  for  obvious  reasons. 

I  think  there  are  equally  obvious  rea- 
sons why  we  should  not  shortclrcult  the 
normal  budgetary  appropriations  process 
by  mandating  a  particular  level  of  ex- 
penditure for  one  program  under  this  act 
as  oppoeed  to  all  the  others.  We  simply 


do  not  know  and  cannot  know  what  the 
needs  will  be  next  ye<Lr  as  the  appropria- 
tions committees  begin  their  work.  We 
may  well  have  Increased  unemployment 
as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis,  and  ac- 
cordingly want  to  put  relatively  more 
money  Into  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment. On  the  other  hand,  there  could 
be.  as  we  hope,  continued  high  employ- 
ment and  correspondingly  fewer  areas 
needing  this  kind  of  additional  funding. 

The  only  thing  we  can  be  certain  of  is 
that  there  will  only  be  a  certain  total 
amount  avallahle  for  all  of  the  programs 
under  this  act  I  think  It  makes  more 
sense  to  wait  and  see  how  we  want  to 
split  up  that  amount,  based  on  condi- 
tions then  more  fully  known  Accord- 
ingly, I  much  prefer  a  separate  authori- 
zation for  title  n  rather  than  mandated 
expenditures.  The  language  of  the  bill 
not  only  denies  any  discretion  to  the 
executive  branch,  but  also  the  Congress 
acting  through  Its  appropriations  proc- 
ess. I  think  this  Lb  unwise  In  terms  of 
maintaining  the  Integrity  of  our  own  leg- 
islative processes. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  long 
years  of  difficulty  in  working  out  this 
bill  hopefully  will  come  to  fruition  to- 
day in  support  by  the  large  majority  of 
Members  of  this  body.  It  does.  Indeed,  as 
someone  remarked,  seem  unique  when 
there  can  be  substantial  agreement  on 
the  part  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
this  has  come  as  the  result  of  long  hours 
of  negotiation  and  work  not  only  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  and  the  Inter- 
ested persons  Involved.  Hopefully.  It  will 
prove  that  we  can  have  legislation  even 
In  an  adversary  relationship  with  the 
administration  that  will  form  the  frame- 
work for  solving  the  reeds  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  E8CH  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  hear  several  com- 
plaints about  the  lack  of  prime  sponsors; 
they  feel  that  the  100,000  figure  Is  too 
large 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
when  the  funds  reach  the  States,  how 
does  this  legislation  direct  that  those 
funds  will  be  expended  In  certain  locali- 
ties and  communities  and  counties  where 
the  popiilatlon,  for  Instance  is  7.000  or 
8,000,  and  which  has  an  unemployment 
rate  of  8  or  10  percent.  How  are  these 
communities  going  to  get  their  fair  share 
of  this  money  In  those  cases  where  they 
are  not  prime  sponsors  themselves? 
Could  the  gentleman  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Chairman.  I  will  try 
to  answer  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chairman,  and  more  Importantly,  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

In  those  areas  of  the  balance  of  the 
State  where  there  are  no  population 
Jurisdictions  of  100.000.  the  State  will  be 
the  prime  smnsor  acting  for  the  balance 
of  the  State. 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  those 
local  jurisdictions  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  State   government   to   provide 


that  there  are  separate  programs  within 
that  State  In  order  for  the  Secretary  to 
approve  the  plan  as  proposed  by  the 
Slate,  the  prime  sponsor,  he  will  have  to 
have  assurance  that  those  localities  are 
treated  equally 

The  second  part,  which  Is  even  more 
significant,  under  title  2  of  the  bill  the 
7  percent  unemployment  figure  does  not 
relate  to  the  total  prime  sponsor  area, 
but  to  a  given  area  of  the  prime  spon- 
sor area  so  that,  for  example,  a  town 
in  a  rural  county  In  the  Stale  could  qual- 
ify for  specific  fimds  under  title  2,  and 
to  provide  funds  sperlflcally  into  that 
area  where  there  are  concentrations  of 
high  unemployment,  and  the  funds  muj?t 
be  used  within  that  area;  targeted  into 
that  area,  whether  they  be  In  a  rural 
county  of  7,000  or  whether  it  be  In  a 
larger  prime  sponsor  area  of  a  major 
city,  such  as  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
.Angeles. 

The  title  2  funds  must  be  utUlzed  by 
the  Individuals  within  that  given  area, 
so  there  are  really  two  assurances. 

Mr  PERKINS.  In  other  words,  when 
the  manpower  funds  reach  the  State 
level,  and  the  State  is  the  prime  sponsor 
for  small  communities,  the  law  directs 
the  prime  sponsor,  the  State  In  this 
instance,  to  take  In  consideration  the 
unemplo>Tnent  rate  that  exists  through- 
out these  communities  and  further  di- 
rects that  the  State  take  In  considera- 
tion the  amoimt  of  funds  that  was 
expended  during  the  pre\'lous  year.  So 
no  local  community  with  a  high  unem- 
ployment rate  or  that  is  in  need  will  be 
overlooked,  because  the  law  directs  the 
Secretary  not  to  approve  any  plan  unless 
this  procedure  Is  followed. 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ESCH.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  chairman  Is  correct,  but  even 
more  important  than  that — that  Is  un- 
der title  I — under  title  U.  those  fimds 
are  mandated  to  be  spent  within  that 
area  of  high  unemployment,  so  there  is 
a  specific  mandate  In  title  n. 

Mr   PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
yield  further,  if  the  plan  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  expenditure  of  funds  such 
as  the  gentleman  and  I  have  discussed 
In  small  communities,  and  the  smtill 
communities  have  been  overlooked,  what 
recourse  does  the  community  or  a  small 
county  have  under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  there  is  also  provision  allow- 
ing the  Secretary  to  take  into  account 
specific  problem  areas  In  the  country, 
and  take  care  of  those  specific  problem 
aretis  where  there  Is  a  problem  relating 
to  Jurisdiction,  so  that  those  programs 
where  there  Is  a  problem,  such  as  migra- 
tion, will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
Secretary'. 

It  should  be  reemphaslzed,  as  I  did  In 
my  prepared  remarks,  that  this  differs 
from  the  manpower  revenue  sharing  be- 
cause the  ultimate  decision  has  to  rest 
with  the  plan  being  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  then  the  following  year 
the  local  prime  sponsors  may  certify 
that  they  are  continuing  on  with  that 
plan,  and  it  is  the  Secretary  who  makes 
the  determination. 
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If  that  is  not  carried  out,  then  there 
can  be  alternate  prime  sponsors  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  and  these  alter- 
nate prime  sponsors  would  then  func- 
tion so  there  is  clear  protection  to  assure 
that  the  programs  reach  out  where  they 
are  most  needed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  further  amplify  the  gen- 
tleman's reply  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  under 
section  106(b),  subparagraph  (2),  if  the 
Secretary  receives  a  formal  allegation 
from  an  affected  unit  of  general  local 
government  that  a  prime  sponsor  has 
changed  its  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  so  that  It  no  longer  complies  with 
the  section,  the  Secretarj'  may  withhold 
funds,  and  the  Secretary  himself  may 
step  In  and  take  care  of  the  local  com- 
munities. 

But  nonetheless  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  a  local  community  has  recourse 
by  registering  a  complaint  with  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   (Mr.  Badillo). 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  llils  bill,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act  of  1973,  and  I  urge 
that  we  take  prompt  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  it. 

At  the  same  time  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  encumber  the  bill  with  amendments 
which  will  harm  it. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  DoMTNicK  V.  Daniels'  ,  and  the  vice 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  EscH) ,  for  the  opportunity  that 
they  gave  to  all  of  us  to  introduce  amend- 
ments and  to  work  toward  making  this 
a  better  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
satisfied  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  I  think  that  It  has  some  funda- 
mental concepts  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  great  Importance  in  the  years  to  come 
if  we  are  to  develop  a  meaningful  man- 
power policy  and  if  we  are  to  insure  that 
everyone  who  seeks  emplo>Tnent  will  have 
a  meaningful  opportunity  to  find  It  In 
this  country. 

Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  mandates  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop  a 
comprehen-sive  labor  market  information 
system  and  a  computerized  job  bank. 
This  Is  essential  because  for  too  many 
decades  In  this  country  we  have  had 
people  going  from  rural  areas  Into  the 
urban  centers  and  finding  that  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  which  they 
thought  existed — and  which  did  exist  for 
earlier  migrants  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago — have  now  ceased  to  exist.  These  new 
migrants  to  the  urban  centers  cannot 
find  adequate  employment  opportunities 


and  have  no  Information  as  to  where 
those  opportunities  might  be  found.  Con- 
sequently, they  remain  in  the  cities  where 
they  become  enmeshed  In  the  urban 
crisis. 

I  believe  that  if  we  can  move  toward 
establishing  a  computerized  Job  bank  and 
If  we  can  moye  toward  developing  pre- 
cise information  as  to  where  the  labor 
opportunities  In  this  country  are  located 
and  what  kinds  of  skills  are  required, 
then  It  will  be  possible  to  Insure  that 
those  who  are  seeking  to  improve  their 
condition  will  be  able  to  go  to  those  areas. 
I  think  that  the  concept  of  the  job  bank 
Is  probably  the  most  Important  develop- 
ment In  that  direction  that  we  can  bring 
about  here. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  pro- 
\ision  In  the  bill,  section  301  (b),  which 
specifically  mandates  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  identify  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability  as  one  of  the  special 
manpower  target  groups  and  which  spe- 
cifically mandates  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  establish  appropriate  prixiedures  to 
Insure  that  those  persons  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  which  will  enable 
them  to  be  adequately  trained  for  the 
jobs  that  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  Is  im- 
portant, because  under  existing  man- 
power programs  we  have  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  that  there  are  no 
facilities  for  those  who  are  not  able  to 
speak  the  English  language.  Of  course. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  have  an  office  set 
up  for  providing  manpower  training  If 
the  people  who  are  staffing  the  office 
cannot  communicate  with  those  who 
need  the  jobs  the  most. 

It  is  for  that  rea-son  that  there  is  a 
specific  mandate  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  he  Identify  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  language  i.s  limited  as 
a  special  target  group,  and  that  ."^peciflc 
efforts  be  made  to  insure  that  part  of 
the  program  include  proficiency  In  the 
EnglLsh  language,  using  the  tools  of  the 
particular  langusige  with  which  the  indi- 
viduals may  be  familiar. 

I  envision  that  programs  conducted 
under  this  mandate  would  include,  but 
would  by  no  means  be  limited  to,  the 
development  of  training  courses  to 
teach  skills  and  occupations  not  requir- 
ing high  proficiency  in  English,  es- 
pecially courses  which  would  use  mate- 
rials In  languages  pther  than  English: 
undertaking  programs  aimed  at  Increas- 
ing the  technical  English  vocabulary 
necessary  for  a  person  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability  to  perform  a  spe- 
cific occupation;  developing  program.s 
designed  to  increase  the  number  and 
improve  the  quality  of  bilingual  train- 
ing Instructors  and  bilingual  placement 
personnel;  and,  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams to  Increase  employment  and  ad- 
vancement opportunities  for  the  limited 
English-speaking  in  general  The  latter 
could  include  efforts  to  encourage  per- 
sons with  limited  English-speaking  abil- 
ity to  seek  employment  and  encourage 
prospective  employers  to  hire  such  per- 
sons; advertising  the  a%-ailabtlity  of  job 
training  programs  and  placement  assist- 
ance for  the  non-English  speaking  in 


their  primary  languages;  and  aiding 
those  whose  native  tongue  is  not  English 
to  capitalize  on  their  bilingual  ability 
for  positions  requiring  this  skill.  Also, 
both  current  and  prospective  employers 
could  be  aided  to  increase  the  English- 
speaking  ability  of  persons  who  grew  up 
in  Spanish-speaking,  French-speaking, 
Oriental  language-speaking  and  other 
similar  en\ironments  in  order  to  en- 
hance their  chances  for  advancement 

It  is  only  by  providing  the  additional 
programs  set  forth  above  that  we  will  be 
able  to  Insure  that  those  who  need  the 
training  opportunities  the  most,  specific- 
ally those  who  cannot  speak  English 
well,  wUl  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
speak  about  one  of  the  things  I  think  is 
unfortunate  in  the  bill;  namely,  the  lan- 
guage that  public  service  Jobs  shall  be 
transitional  in  nature. 

I  think  more  smd  more  people  In  this 
country  su-e  coming  to  recognize  private 
enterprise  Is  not  able  to  provide  Jobs  for 
every  person  who  needs  a  job.  I  think  we 
are  coming  to  recognize  that  if  we  are 
going  to  make  siu^e  that  this  In  fact  be- 
comes a  country  of  opportunity,  that  gap 
in  private  enterprise  has  to  be  filled  by 
public  service  employment. 

The  ESnergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971,  which  was  passed  by  the  same  com- 
mittee, proved  that  it  was  possible  to 
establish  meaningful  public  service  Jobs 
and  the  Jobs  established  under  that  pro- 
gram were  not  make-work  Jobs  such  as 
cutting  grass  but,  rather,  were  important 
Jobs  which  could  lend  to  meaningful 
careers. 

An  increasing  number  of  economists, 
business  leaders,  and  social  scientists  are 
predicting  that,  by  this  time  next  year, 
we  will  be  experiencing  a  6  percent  un- 
employment rate.  This  means  that 
within  the  next  12  months  or  so  an  ad- 
ditional 1.3  million  Americans  will  be 
out  of  work,  not  to  menticm  those  mil- 
lions presently  unemployed,  employed 
but  earning  ".ess  than  a  living  wage  or 
those  who  have  despaired  of  locating 
work  and  are  not  actively-  seeking  em- 
plojrment.  Transitional  work  is  simply 
insufficient  to  cope  with  the  continuing 
unemployment  axid  underemployment 
crisis  and  we  must  take  afBrmative  steps 
to  establish  the  goal  of  fuH  employment 
as  a  national  commitment  and  then 
work  to  actually  achieve  this  elusive 
objective. 

Despite  this  and  other  deficiencies,  I 
believe  that  we  must  pa.ss  this  bill. 
Frankly,  we  have  little  other  alternative 
and,  if  this  legislation  is  not  enacted,  I 
fear  that  a  number  of  urgently  needed 
manpower  and  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  will  not  be  carried  for- 
ward. Thus,  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
Join  in  supporting  H.R.  11010  and  op- 
posing crippling  Eunendments. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr  Steelman>. 

Mr.  STEELMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  for 
the  emphasis  it  gave  in  the  committee 
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report  to  bilingual  and  low-Income  mi- 
nority programs  that  have  such  an  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishment  such 
as  Jobs  for  Progress — Operation  SER — 
and  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers  *OICi. 

It  Is  imperative  these  programs  be 
continued,  and  hopefully  strengthened, 
because  they  not  only  are  a  good  invest- 
ment from  a  benefit  cost  ratio  to  the 
Federal  Government,  but  have  offered 
real  hope  to  obtain  breakthrough  posi- 
tions for  minorities.  I  understand  from 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  that  per- 
sonal visits  and  letters  from  many  other 
Congressmen,  such  as  the  one  I  sent  out- 
lining the  success  of  SER  and  OIC  in 
Dallas,  led  to  the  emphasis  expressed  in 
the  committee  report  for  the  continua- 
tion of  SER  and  OIC. 

This  year  marked  the  seventh  armi- 
versary  of  Jobs  for  Progress — Operation 
SER  SER  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
easing  the  cultural  and  language  diffi- 
culties Spanish-speaking  Americans 
face  while  attempting  to  enter  the  job 
market.  The  instiUment  of  self-reliance 
in  the  Spanish  -speaking  communities, 
which  SER  has  accomplished,  is  an 
achievement  that  should  be  regarded 
with  pride.  The  entire  Nation  has  bene- 
fited from  SER's  education  and  training 
of  Spanish-speaking  citizens  who  move 
on  to  become  productive  and  effective 
members  of  the  American  working  force 

There  is  no  way  we  can  dispute  the 
effectiveness  and  success  of  the  SER 
program — it  has  heen  proven  by  the 
consistent  growth  of  SER  since  its  in- 
ception. The  expansion  in  the  number  of 
SER  projects  has  led  to  significant  In- 
creases in  the  number  of  trainees  and 
those  placed  In  jobs. 

In  these  days  when  there  is  increasing 
pressure  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  we  must  be  more  selective 
In  funding  Federal  programs.  While  un- 
successful programs  should  be  phased 
out.  programs  such  as  SER.  proven  suc- 
cessful by  their  performance  record, 
should  be  strengthened  and  given  Fed- 
eral support 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins) 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
member that  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  said 
legislating  is  something  like  saussige 
making:  you  can  enjoy  it  better  if  you 
do  not  see  it  made. 

So  it  seems  to  me  H.R.  11010  would 
be  a  lot  more  effective  and  I  certainly 
would  rise  In  greater  and  more  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  of  something  of  this 
nature  if  I  had  not  seen  it  made. 

It  Is  certainly  a  compromise  and  is  one 
that  was  dominated  by  the  threat  of  a 
veto.  I  think  that  Is  a  very,  very  poor 
way  to  Ie?i£late.  After  all  of  the  phi- 
losophy is  removed  from  this  debate  I 
think  we  should  really  addresa  ourselves 
to  what  this  bin  does. 

It  is  something  more  than  simply  try- 
ing to  enumerate  a  series  of  programa 
most  of  which  have  already  been  author- 
ized and  are  In  existence.  There  Is  no 
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ne«d  to  commend  ourselves,  because  this 
bill  merely  attempts  to  continue  those 
things  which  are  already  In  existence. 

I  can  certainly  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  subcommittee  in  accepting  some 
clarifying  amendments  to  make  sure  the 
OIC  program  and  the  SER  program, 
which  are  two  excellent  programs,  will 
be  continued.  I  can  certainly  accept  the 
great  progress  we  are  making  in  con- 
solidating programs.  These  Eire  two  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  that  should  be  com- 
mended 

We  wish  to  commend  both  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Dakizls.  for  hav- 
ing done  an  excellent  job. 

The  problem  is  this  bill  Is  not  ade- 
quate and  it  does  not  do  very  much.  It 
does  not  do  as  much  as  existing  laws 
already  do.  Title  n  attempts  to  continue 
section  6  of  the  Emergency  Einploy- 
ment  Act.  Under  this  title  of  the  bill,  if 
every  dollar  under  title  n  were  to  be  ex- 
pended In  the  creation  of  jobs,  we  would 
have  less  than  70.000  Jobs  created.  As- 
suming under  title  I  a  third  of  that 
amount  of  money  is  to  be  expended  under 
title  I  to  create  jobs,  we  would  have  an- 
other 60.000  jobs  or  a  total  of  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  130.000  adequate 
jobs  as  compared  to  approximately  150.- 

000  that  were  created  under  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  which  Is  being 
terminated 

So  that  we  are  losing  and  not  gaining. 
And  when  you  begin  to  subtract  the  re- 
hires, that  Is.  when  you  give  to  the  local 
agency,  the  local  cities,  the  opportunity 
of  rehiring  those  that  they  discharge  In 
30  days,  then  we  are  simply  transferring 
a  job  which  was  locally  supported  to  a 
job  which  will  be  federally  supported, 
and  we  have  not  added  a  single  job. 

So  from  the  130.000  we  obviously 
would  have  to  subtract  a  greater  number 
of  the  jobs  because  this  obviously  is  go- 
ing to  happen  and  it  is  being  encouraged 
by  the  committee  because  in  the  report 
It  spells  out  that  this  is  not  only  per- 
mitted but  it  is  to  be  encouraged. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  bad  thing, 
but  I  say  that  we  are  deceiving  ourselves 
if  we  are  saying  that  in  this  crisis 
through  this  manpower  bill  we  are  doing 
something  to  meet  that  crisis,  then  I  say 
we  are  terribly  at  fault  in  giving  that 
impression. 

In  the  report  itself  on  page  4.  It  Is  In- 
dicated that  in  the^  fiscal  year  of  1975. 
$1  06  billion  Is  to  be  provided.  This  com- 
pares, as  the  report  itself  says,  with  a 
current  expenditure  of  $1.8  billion.  So 
we  are  losing  almost  $800  million  in  this 
particular  bill  over  what  the  present 
programs  are  providing. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  at  the  same 
time  we  are  cutting  back  on  other  pro- 
grams, and  providing  fewer  Jobs  under 
this  proposal,  that  we  are  certainly  not 
meeting  that  crisis.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  are  facing  that  crisis  and 

1  do  not  think  that  that  has  been  ade- 
quately addressed  in  this  particular  bill 
Every  economist  or  analyst  both  within 
or  outside  government  who  has  rendered 
any  opinion  has  indicated  that  next  year 
there  will  be  a  reduced  role  and  an  In- 


creased unemployment  so  that  the  coun- 
try is  facing  a  serious  crisis. 

So  I  say  that  this  bill,  while  It  cer- 
tainly Is  a  vehicle  to  use  for  amending. 
It  is  certainly  not  something  that  will 
meet  the  crisis  that  we  are  facing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  <Mr   MrrcHELD. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R.  11010,  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  of  1973.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  build  on 
the  present  framework  while  alleviating 
the  present  situation  of  overlapping  sind 
lack  of  coordination. 

The  past  12  years  have  brought  many 
new  manpower  training  plans,  most  of 
them  aimed  at  meeting  the  needs  of  spe- 
cific groups  of  people.  By  simplifying  the 
separate  categorical  programs  developed 
over  the  past  12  years.  H.R.  11010  pro- 
vides local  and  State  governments  with 
the  opportunity  to  develop  manpower 
programs  responsive  to  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  their  respective  areas.  This  will 
be  £u:compllshed  through  a  system  of 
grants  to  State  and  local  prime  sponsors, 
thereby  eliminating  the  contract  system 
now  in  effect. 

The  need  for  the  Immediate  enactment 
of  the  Comprehensive  Manp>ower  Act  of 
1973  Is  magnified  by  the  present  energy 
crisis.  The  Increased  unemployment 
which  Is  sure  to  result  from  the  fuel 
shortage  should  receive  serious  consider- 
ation by  Congress.  We  need  a  program 
that  Is  effectively  coordinated  and  keyed 
to  local  problems  where  they  exist 

The  pending  legislation  would  provide 
this  type  of  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Impressed  by  the 
committee's  report  that  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act  of  1973  is  the  result 
of  4  years  of  Intensive  planning  and  en- 
joys strong  bipartisan  support.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  bill  has  received  careful 
and  thorough  con.slderatlon  in  commit- 
tee and  represents  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  present  program.  Stressing 
"economic  Independence  through  em- 
ployment," H.R.  11010  views  the  role  of 
manpower  programs  not  only  as  a  means 
for  Job  training,  but  also  for  providing 
employment.  It  Is  a  future-oriented  pro- 
posal. 

I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  yielding  me  some  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Steering  Committee  of  the 
House.  Some  several  months  ago  we  dis- 
ciissed  in  a  meeting  the  awesome  crisis 
that  is  confronting  this  nation  in  terms 
of  mass  unemployment.  At  that  time  I 
spoke.  In  particular,  about  the  minorities, 
the  blacks,  the  browns,  the  Indians,  who 
currently  experience  gross  unemploy- 
ment and  who  face  the  very  real  possi- 
bility of  the  unemployment  rate  in  these 
groups  even  rising  higher. 

I  share  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   (Mr.  Esch)    and  the  distin- 


guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
DoMLNicK  V.  Daniels),  the  delight  that 
a  bill  has  come  out  which  addresses  Itself 
to  this  critical  problem.  I  also  share  the 
thoughts  of  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Hawkins  I.  that  we  ought  not  be  lulled 
into  assuming  that  this  bill  represents  a 
panacea  for  the  huge  problem  we  are 
confronting  in  unemployment. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  indicate  that,  in  the  overall.  I  want  to 
support  this  bill  because  of  the  job  emer- 
gency with  which  we  are  wrestling  in  our 
communities.  I  would  hope,  and  I  repeat. 
I  would  hope,  that  there  will  be  addi- 
tional amendments  strengthening  this 
bill  so  that  its  Impact  will  be  even  greater 
than  what  its  potential  now  suggests. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  the  frightening 
specter  that  faces  our  youth  in  cities.  In 
some  cities,  In  June  census  facts  youth 
unemployment  ranges  up  to  the  rate  of 
39  and  40  percent. 

The  Members,  you  and  I,  and  our 
constituents  pay  for  that  area  of  neglect. 
We  pay  for  It  In  a  steady  staccato  of 
crime  that  does  not  recognize  race, 
status,  or  anything  else  This  bUl,  If 
amended,  will  begin  to  deal  with  that 
sordid  and  terrible  problem.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  move  quickly  to  pass  this 
bill.  I  would  also  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments, which  I  understand  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss)  will  be 
fully  supported,  because  that  is  a  way 
of  showing,  and  I  mean  support  of  these 
amendments,  that  we  truly  recognize 
the  mass  dimension,  the  awesomeness  of 
the  problem  that  this  Nation  confronts. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  question 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  re- 
ceived some  expressions  of  concern  from 
my  State  that  this  bill  will  result  in  a  re- 
duction In  the  State  government's  role  In 
manpower  programs.  Could  you  explain 
what  the  State  role  would  be? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  State's  role  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  for  several  reasons. 
Under  H.R.  11010  local  prime  sponsors 
must  have  a  population  of  100,000  or 
more.  The  State,  however,  will  continue 
to  have  responsibility  for  administering 
programs  and  providing  manpower  serv- 
ices In  the  balance  of  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion, section  104  of  the  bill  gives  the 
State  an  enhanced  and  broadened  coor- 
dinating role  involving  economic  devel- 
opment, human  resource  development, 
education,  and  other  areas  that  may  be 
relevant  to  manpower  planning.  I  expect 
that,  in  fact,  the  State  will  have  more, 
not  less,  work  to  do  under  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DENT.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  also  have  a  question  concerning  the 
matter  of  employee  protection. 

The  shift  in  the  delivery  system  for 
manpower  programs  could  result  In  the 


possible  dislocation  of  people  administer- 
ing manpower  programs  at  the  State 
level  and  provicllng  manpower  services 
in  local  offices  of  the  State's  employment 
service.  In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania 
I  understand  that  about  1,000  people 
might  be  affected.  What  kind  of  protec- 
tion does  H.R.  11010  afford  these  people? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  I  ap- 
preciate the  concerns  of  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  As  you  know,  section 
403i7)  of  the  bill  provides  that  any  pro- 
gram under  this  act  should  not.  and  I 
quote,  "result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing 
contracts  for  services".  Although  orig- 
inally intended  to  prevent  a  person  sup- 
ported by  a  Federal  program  from  re- 
placing an  employee  paid  by  non-Federal 
funds.  It  also  should  apply  to  adminis- 
trative personnel.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  by  State  governments  to  keep  their 
administrative  personnel  In  their  current 
jobs  or  offer  them  optional  employment 
within  State  government. 

In  the  case  of  local  prime  sponsors, 
which  will  have  greater  administrative 
responsibilities.  I  would  expect  them  to 
seek  experienced  people  who  had  ad- 
minLstered  manpower  programs.  Thus, 
where  a  State  might  not  feel  it  could 
retain  all  its  administrative  employees, 
these  people  should  logically  be  given 
first  consideration  by  local  prime  spon- 
sors, and  suitable  arrangements  for 
transfer  of  their  seniority  rights,  pension 
rights,  etc.  should  be  made.  Finally,  sec- 
tion 103<a)(3)(A>  of  this  bill  requires 
that,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  expertise 
and  services  available  from  the  State  em- 
ployment services  and  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  should  be  uti- 
lized. Doing  so  would  minimize  the  un- 
employment of  professionals  who  provide 
such  services  as  counseling,  job  referral, 
and  the  like 

Mr.  DEINT.  As  I  understand  it,  then, 
the  option  is  within  the  State  to  keep  the 
persons  or  to  let  them  out? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Correct. 

I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Texas  (Ms.  Jordan)  for  a 
question. 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  With  regard 
to  the  definition  of  the  term  "areas  of 
substantial  unemployment"  In  title  n  of 
the  bin,  I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  would  further  clarify 
the  committee's  Intent.  Section  203  of  the 
bill  defines  areas  of  substantia]  unem- 
ployment as  an  area  of  sufficient  size  and 
scope  to  sustain  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  and  which  has  a  rate  of 
unemploy  ment  of  7  percent  or  more  for  3 
consecutive  months.  The  committee  re- 
port accompanying  the  bill  further  am- 
plifies upon  this  definition.  It  reads  in 
part : 

It  Is  the  committee's  purpose  here  that 
areas  within  cities  (or  areas  within  rural 
counties)  such  as  Chinatown  or  the  Mission 
District  In  San  Francisco,  Uptown  or  LiSwd- 
dale  in  C:hlcago.  Watts  or  East  Los  Angeles, 
portions  of  Seattle,  Harlem,  or  BedfoKl- 
Stuyveaant  In  New  York  will  be  so  deelgnated 
by  the  8«cret*ry. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  will  read  this  language  in  the 


committee  report  carefully  before  pub- 
lishing regulations  Implementing  the 
Act.  I  am  wondering,  however,  if  some 
additional  examples  of  "areas"  might  be 
helpful.  For  instance,  there  Is  an  area  in 
the  city  of  Houston,  largely  encompassed 
by  the  model  city  neighborhood  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  which  has  a  sub- 
stantially higher  unemployment  rate 
than  the  city  of  Houston  as  a  whole  This 
area  is  not  geographically  large,  but  un- 
employment at  the  time  of  the  1970 
census  reached  approximately  7  percent 
of  the  labor  force.  Would  you  beUeve  that 
this  area  would  t>e  eligible  under  the 
definition  in  section  203? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  would 
think  that  model  city  neighborhoods 
could  qualify  as  "areas"  within  the  defi- 
nition of  section  203  provided  the 
neighborhood  has  an  unemployment  rate 
of  at  least  7  percent  for  3  consecu- 
tive months  as  the  gentlewoman  sug- 
gests. 

Ms.  JORDAN.  There  Is  another  area 
within  the  city  of  Houston,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  Huntington-Kash- 
mere  Gardens  area  which  has  a  labor 
force  of  approximately  40.000  individ- 
uals, but  does  not  now  have  substantitd 
unemployment.  This  area  Is  not  ade- 
quately served  by  public  transportation 
and  Is  approximately  5  miles  from  two 
major  sources  of  employment:  The  cen- 
tral business  district  and  the  Port  of 
Houston.  Workers  must  depend  upon 
their  private  automobiles  to  get  to  and 
from  work.  Do  you  beUeve  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  sufficient  flexi- 
bility imder  the  terms  of  the  definition 
of  "areas  of  substantial  unemployment" 
in  section  203  to  be  able  to  designate  new 
areas  and  redraw  boundary  lines  if  an 
area  such  as  this  becomes  i-solated  from 
sources  of  employment  due  to  fuel 
shortages? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  I  would 
hope  the  Department  of  Labor  would  ex- 
ercise sufficient  flexibility  to  adapt  to 
changing  conditions.  I  will  assure  the 
gentlewoman  from  Texas  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  prevent 
the  Department  of  Labor  from  doing  so. 

M.S.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  clarifjing  these 
matters. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  I  concur  that  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  is  to  provide 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
to  designate  specific  areas,  such  as  for 
e^iample,  the  gentlewoman  suggested.  It 
is  to  reach  out  to  specific  pockets  of  high 
vmemploiTnent.  whether  they  be  In  the 
cities  or  within  the  rural  areas. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  Intent  clearly  in 
the  bill  Is  that  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment  are  covered  In  this  leg- 
islation and  In  title  II  specifically  the 
funds  must  be  utilized  within  that  area 
of  unemployment  to  provide  Job  training 
and  jobs  for  individuals  within  that  area, 
so  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
whether  It  be  a  rural  area  or  not.  even 
though  they  do  not  reach  100,000,  If  they 
have  an  unemployment  problem,  a  con- 
centrated unemployment  problem  reach- 
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Ing  7  percent  or  more,  then  they  will  be 
covered  under  title  n  and  the  individuals 
within  that  area  will  be  put  to  work  or 
put  Into  a  training  program. 

Mr  DOMINTCK  V.  DANIELS,  I 
concur  with  what  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  KAZEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  DOMINTCK  V  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  line 
with  what  the  gentleman  said,  in  that 
case  then,  will  the  State  be  the  prime 
contractor  where  the  population  does  not 
come  up  to  100.000? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  will  be  either  a  local 
prime  sponsor  if  one  qualifies,  or  if  it  Is 
m  the  State,  if  it  is  in  a  rural  area  not 
covered  by  another  prime  sponsor  then 
it  win  be  the  State  which  Is  mandated  to 
work  within  that  local  area  in  carrying 
out  that  program. 

Mr  KAZEN  That  Is  regardless  of  the 
population?  I  have  in  mind  a  city  in  my 
district  which  Is  about  11.000  .n  popula- 
tion with  about  a  7-percent  unemploy- 
ment, but  the  city  and  the  entire  county 
will  not  go  up  to  100.000.  Where  will  they 
get  their  help? 

Mr.  ESCH.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
again.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  It 
will  be  covered  under  title  n  and  funds 
will  go  Into  that  area  for  training  peo- 
ple in  that  area.  If  they  are  not  within 
an  area  of  100,000  the  State  must  ad- 
minister the  program  but  the  funds  will 
be  local  and  they  will  be  served  and  the 
function  will  be  local. 

Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  I  >-ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  question  to  my  colleague 
on  the  committee  This  bill  authorizes 
the  creation  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Manpower  with  hopefully  a  major 
commitment  to  developing  manpower  In 
certain  areas 

I  have  in  the  past  been  very  active  In 
dealing  with  the  mmates  of  the  Riker's 
Island  Prison  The  manpower  training 
program  in  that  area  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Those  that  have  participated 
have  been  found  to  be  very  construc- 
tively affected  Pour  out  of  five  of  those 
who  participated  never  come  back  to 
crime  We  find  of  those  that  do  not  par- 
ticipate, four  to  five  do  return  to  prison. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
could  tell  me  whether  there  would  be  a 
major  commitment  on  the  part  of  this 
National  Commission  toward  dealing 
with  rehabilitation  and  development  of 
these  inmates'' 

Mr.  BIAOOI  Mr  Chairman,  since 
1946.  we  have  been  working  toward 
achieving  the  goal  of  full  employment  In 
the  United  States  And  we  have  been  do- 
ing very  badly  There  has  hardly  been  a 
year  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  when 
the  unemployment  rate  has  been  lea 
than  4  percent  It  is  4  8  percent  this  year, 
and  the  forecasts  of  recession  and  energy 
crisis  for  the  coming  year  promise  It  will 
go  higher   We  are  not  doing  enough  to 


make  certain  everyone  in  this  country 
has  the  minimum  requirement  for  human 
dignity — a  job. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act  of  1973.  It  Is  a 
greater  national  effort  than  we  have 
made  in  the  past.  We  are  going  to  spend 
$250  million  in  fiscal  1974  and  double 
that  the  next  yesu-.  We  are  writing  an 
open  ended  authorization  all  the  way 
until  1977.  This  Is  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment this  problem  deserves. 

The  bill  mandates  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  supply  comprehensive  manpower 
services  on  a  broad  basis.  The  vehicle  of 
the  prime  sponsor  is  an  appropriate  one 
to  insure  that  very  few.  IJf  any,  needy 
geographical  areas,  will  be  left  out.  We 
are  targeting  special  funding  for  those 
groups  which  have  historically  been  dis- 
advantaged in  this  country — the  Indians, 
the  mlgrsmt  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 
We  are  continuing  the  Job  Corps  with 
greater  funding,  and  authorizing  special 
moneys  to  create  jobs  for  unemployed 
youths  in  the  summer  months.  These  are 
the  kind  of  things  we  should  be  doing, 
and  which  this  bill  Is  going  to  do. 

But.  of  course.  It  Is  not  enough. 
Fortunately,  this  bill  recognizes  that.  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
tinue his  research  in  the  manpower  area, 
to  continue  job  training,  to  continue 
program  evaluation  and  to  computerize 
labor  information  In  a  Job  bank.  Perhaps 
most  Important  of  all.  the  bill  authorizes 
a  National  Commission  on  Manpower 
Policy  to  focus  on  the  problem  of  coor- 
dination and  on  the  rapidly  approaching 
needs  ahead. 

One  of  the  Issues  I  would  Uke  to  see  the 
Commission  address  itself  to  Is  that  of  a 
major  commitment  to  Job  training  In 
prisons.  I  know  from  my  own  involve- 
ment In  the  Rikers  Island  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  Center  in  my  own 
district  how  weU  It  works,  and  how  im- 
portant It  is. 

We  train  about  160  youths  each  year 
In  skilled  trades.  The  result  has  been  ex- 
traordinar>-  Where  the  recidivism  rate 
in  the  general  prison  population  of 
Rikers  Island  Is  four  out  of  five,  those 
from  the  Development  Training  Center 
have  a  rate  of  only  one  out  of  five.  Ob- 
viously, the  program  gives  them  a  whole 
new  outlook  on  life 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  need  to  be 
doing.  It  represents  a  crucial  Issue  of  co- 
ordination t)etween  our  prison  policies 
and  manpower  Issues.  The  Commission 
should  not  overlook  it. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  11010  and  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  ESCH  I  would  answer  the  gentle- 
man In  two  ways.  No.  1.  that  certainly 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Commission  to 
develop  an  effective  program  of  research 
to  reach  out  to  those  areas. 

More  importantly,  knowing  his  good 
work  In  this  area  and  the  bills  sponsored 
both  by  myself  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  last  year  In  the  manpower 
training  prograim.  there  was  a  provision 
in  title  III.  found  on  page  101.  section 
301.  which  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  use  funds  available  under  title  ni 


to  serve  "persons  In  correctional  Insti- 
tutions." 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
Is  the  Intent  of  this  author  and  I  assume 
of  the  subconmilttee  chairman  that 
under  title  in  of  this  act  the  Secretary 
is  encouraged.  In  fact,  mandated  to  reach 
out  to  use  funds  not  only  for  Federal 
prisons,  but  State  and  local  prLsons,  for 
effective  training  programs  such  as  the 
one  the  gentleman  has  been  involved 
with. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  calling 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  that 
effort  and  I  assure  the  gentleman  I  stand 
ready  to  work  diligently  to  see  that  this 
Is  carried  out. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11010. 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  of 
1973.  Is  in  many  respects  an  admirable 
bill,  and  I  commend  the  chtiirman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  But  in  the 
area  of  public  service  employment,  the 
bill  is  a  disappointment.  First,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  necessary  to  trigger  public 
service  employment  assistance  is  a  stag- 
gering 7  percent,  and  second,  the  funds 
reserved  for  public  service  employment 
are  only  $500  million — enough  to  fund 
about  50.000  Jobs. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment Is  expected  to  worsen  in  the  months 
ahead,  due  to  Inflation,  rising  Interest 
rates,  and  shortages  of  raw  materisds 
and  energy  sources.  One  estimate — per- 
haps overly  pessimistic— puts  probable 
unemployment  as  high  as  8  percent.  But 
whatever  the  exact  figure,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  before  long  another  one  or 
two  million  workers  will  be  looking  for 
Jobs,  and  looking  to  the  private  sector  in 
vain. 

Meanwhile,  many  necessary  public 
services  go  unperformed  for  want  of 
manpower.  Better  health  care,  police  pro- 
tection, clean  streets  and  cities,  more 
beautiful  parks  and  forests,  safer  educa- 
tional facilities,  more  efficient  public 
transportation,  sdl  require  people  to  fill 
the  jobs 

Why  is  an  organized  public  service 
employment  program  desirable? 

First,  of  course.  It  Is  the  most  direct 
way  of  creating  Jobs,  of  giving  those  will- 
ing and  able  to  work  the  chance  to  ijer- 
form  useful  public  functions. 

Second,  pubhc  service  employment  will 
not  add  to  the  Inflation  which  currently 
grips  the  economy  The  chief  forces  driv- 
ing Inflation  are  shortages — shortages  of 
agricultural  products,  raw  materials,  en- 
ergy* sources,  skilled  labor.  Some  say  that 
the  best  way  to  create  jobs  Is  through 
"trickle -down,"  macroeconomlc  expan- 
sion. But  we  simply  cannot  afford — In 
terms  of  raw  materials  and  fuel — such 
methods  now  Public  service  jobs  would 
not  consume  these  commodities  m  short 
supply  Public  service  employment,  typi- 
cally, would  Involve  workers  clearing  bi- 
cycle trails  by  hand  or  setting  up  day 
nurseries,  rather  than  running  paper 
mills  or  trucking  llne5 

The  need  to  conserve  energy.  In  par- 
ticular, underlines  the  need  to  relieve 
unemployment  by  creating  public  serv- 
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Ice  jobs.  To  find  fuel,  we  will  increas- 
ingly be  forced  to  use  methods  harmful  to 
the  environment — strip  mining,  for  ex- 
ample. We  will  need  men  and  women  to 
reconstitute  the  ravaged  land,  to  replace 
the  soil,  sow  grass,  plant  trees,  replenish 
wildlife.  A  public  service  program  could 
provide  the  manpower  for  these  tasks. 

Third,  a  strong  public  service  employ- 
ment program  Is  the  best  way  to  fore- 
stall a  general  economic  recession,  which 
some  analysts  see  coming.  Economists 
estimate  a  2-to-l  multiplier  from  a  pub- 
lic service  procram  Tlius  for  every  100.- 
000  jobs  created  In  the  public  sector, 
an  additional  200.000  jobs  would  open 
up  In  the  private  sector  to  satisfy  the 
increased  economic  needs  of  the  public 
service  employees. 

For  all  these  reasons,  public  service 
employment  is  an  obvious  and  sensible 
step. 

Some  win  ask  why  public  service  em- 
ployment need  be  a  concern  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  True,  an  unspecified 
sum  Is  available  under  title  I  of  H.R. 
11010  which  cities  and  localities  might. 
If  they  are  so  inclined,  use  to  set  up  public 
service  programs.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  was  given  the  responsibility  by 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  see  that 
there  are  jobs  for  all  Americans  who 
want  them.  Statutorily,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  wash  its  hands  of  the 
unemployed.  Even  if  It  could,  it  would  be 
imwlse  to  pass  the  responsibility  on  to 
lower  levels  of  Government. 

Let  us  look  at  the  use  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  by  States  and  locali- 
ties. According  to  Treasurj'  reports,  not 
one  penny  of  this  money  has  been  Identi- 
fied as  going  for  a  public  .service  employ- 
ment program.  Can  we  expect  a  miracu- 
lous change  of  behavior  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act? 

Under  title  I,  public  service  employ- 
ment would  be  competing  for  funds  with 
manpower  training  programs,  education 
programs.  Certainly  the  latter  are  im- 
portant tools  against  inflation,  and  cities 
and  localities  should  be  encouraged  to 
set  up  such  programs  But  nothing  Is 
more  Important,  economiceiUy  and  psy- 
chologically, to  an  unemployed  worker 
than  finding  a  job.  Public  service  em- 
ployment must  be  separately  and  ade- 
quately funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  as  It  relates 
to  public  service  employment,  is  a  step 
backward  from  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971,  Itself  disappointing 
in  many  respects. 

First,  the  current  bill  provides  no  as- 
sistance to  hard-hit  areas  until  unem- 
ployment reaches  7  percent.  This  Is 
outrageously  high.  Six  percent  or  even 
lower  Is  the  trlgser  found  in  most  other 
legislation.  The  Federal  procurement 
preference  program,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  Execu- 
Uve  Order  10582  implementing  the  Buy 
America  Act,  the  special  assistance  pro- 
vision of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  all  are  triggered  by  6-percent  un- 
employment. Extended  unemplojTnent 
compensation  is  triggered  at  4.5-percent 
unemployment — provided  other  factors 
are  also  present. 


Setting  the  trigger  at  7  percent  is  not 
onlj-  unjustified  by  precedent.  It  Is  also 
dangerous.  If  we  let  unemploj-ment  reach 
7  percent,  a  downward  economic  .spiral — 
the  opposite  of  the  multiplier  effect  de- 
scribed earlier — will  begin.  As  more  and 
more  people  lose  their  job.<  and  their 
purchasing  power,  the  economy  of  the 
area  will  feel  the  repercussions  in  de- 
creased demand  for  goods  and  services. 
More  workers  will  be  laid  off,  and  the 
spiral  will  continue. 

The  trigger  should  be  6,  rather  than  7, 
percent.  I  shall  move  to  amend  the  bill 
In  this  respect  at  the  proper  time. 

Second,  the  current  bill  provides  a 
smaller  sum  for  public  emplo>-ment  pro- 
grams than  did  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act.  H.R.  11010  reserves  only  $500 
million,  while  the  earlier  act  provided  a 
total  of  $1.25  billion — $1  biUion  for  na- 
tionwide distribution  when  overall  un- 
employment hit  4.5  percent,  and  $250 
million  for  areas  with  6  percent  unem- 
ployment. I  would  hope  that  Congress 
will  raise  the  reserved  funding  in  the 
bill  before  us  to  at  least  $1  billion,  still 
less  than  the  amount  authorized  in  1971. 

Finally,  to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
point  to  the  present  unemployment  rate 
of  4.5  percent  and  say  that  there  is  no 
need  to  anticipate  disaster,  I  reply  that 
there  Is  every  need,  and  we  must  do  pre- 
cisely that.  A  public  service  employment 
program  cannot  be  implemented  over- 
night, as  experience  with  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  has  shown.  Cities  and 
local  governments  must  be  given  time, 
and  assurance  of  adequate  funds,  to  plan 
the  program.  It  is  essential  that  Congress 
legislate  an  effective  program  now,  so 
that  the  machinery  will  be  in  place  when 
needed. 

Some  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  also  deplore  the  mild- 
ness of  the  public  service  emplojonent 
component  of  this  biU,  but  were  per- 
suaded by  the  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto  to  endorse  the  compromise. 

Mr.  Nixon's  opposition  to  such  program 
is  of  long  standing. 

But  this  compromise  underestimates 
the  will  of  the  House  to  do  what  is  right 
and  economically  provident,  even  at  the 
risk  of  some  confrontation.  Congress  can 
do  better  than  this  grossly  Inadequate 
public  service  provision  We  should  place 
on  Mr.  Nixon  the  onus  of  denying  em- 
ployment to  these  who  seek  it,  and  the 
responsibility  for  swelling  the  welfare 
rolls. 

That  is  the  alternative  before  us  to- 
day; Jobs  or  welfare.  We  aH  know  what 
unemployed  workers  would  prefer.  Let 
us  give  them  their  chance  to  work. 

Mr.  DOMI^aCK  V  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky   iMr.  Mazzolil 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscHi  In  putting  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  bill  which  I  believe  all  of  us 
can  support,  and  support  wholeheartedly 
and  without  reservation. 


This  is  not  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Is  the  perfect  bill,  and  I  think  our 
chairman  would  agree  that  there  are 
aspects  of  it  we  would  like  to  have 
changed.  I  am  sure  that  if  each  of  us 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  our  wiU  on 
the  bill,  it  would  be  different.  But.  we 
had  to  struggle  to  get  a  bill  that  every- 
one could,  one  might  say.  legitimately 
support  and  find  in  It  something  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  with  some  par- 
ticular sentiment  in  that  regard,  because 
earlier  this  year,  when  the  House  had 
before  It  a  rule  to  (xmsider  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend a  particular  one  of  the  manpower 
programs,  the  gentleman  in  the  well  filed 
individual  views  opposing  this  kind  of  an 
approach  to  manpower  legislation. 

I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that  the 
only  approach  that  was  useful  and  suit- 
able was  a  comprehensive  approach. 
Therefore,  I  with  reluctance  opjxised  my 
own  chairman  and  our  committee. 

As  a  result  of  that  vote  and  as  a  result 
of  the  chairman's  strong  and  undivided 
leadership  in  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
prehensive bill,  we  did  manage,  after  the 
expenditure  of  hour  upon  hour  and  week 
upon  week  of  effort,  to  prcxluce  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  today. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who 
had  opposed  the  extension  of  an  indi- 
vidual component  of  the  manpower  pro- 
gram spectrum,  I  now  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  this  comprehensive  bill.  It 
is  my  intention  to  support  it.  It  is  my 
intention  to  support  it  without  change, 
because  I  believe  it  is  the  only  manpower 
program  which  has  an  opportunity  to 
become  law  this  year  and  to  help  us  to 
conquer  all  the  problems  of  imemploy- 
ment  including  that  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Peyser^  . 

Mr.  PETYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jones*  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  concept  of 
this  bUl  and  con^atulate  the  committee 
on  their  work. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  concerns  title  n  and  the 
legislative  intent  of  this  bUl,  and  I  wish 
it  to  be  fully  and  absolutely  clear  that 
this  bill  in  no  way  would  put  the  public 
employment  in  competition  with  private 
employment.  Is  it  the  clear  legislative 
intent  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  the  employer  of  first  re- 
sort, and  that  the  bill  is  not  intended 
to  provide  assistance  to  those  who  refuse 
bona  fide  private  employment? 

Is  that  the  intent  of  the  bill? 

Mr,  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  That  is 
the  intent  of  the  bill,  and  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Jokes) 
I  would  state  that  it  is  the  intent  that 
the  State  should  not  be  the  employer  of 
first  resort,  nor  should  the  State  be  m 
competition  with  private  employer-,  and 
that  those  people  who  are  unemployed 
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or  disadvantaged  are  the  ones  for  whom 
this  program  is  intended.  It  is  intended 
to  ^ve  them  training,  hopefully  for  a 
Job. 

Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thanlc  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  iMr.  Pickle*. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  direc- 
tor for  the  division  of  adult  and  continu- 
ing education  in  my  State  has  written 
me  a  letter  In  which  he  expresses  concern 
that  the  States  are  being  bypassed  In 
favor  of  direct  or  local  sponsorship  In 
this  matter. 

Let  me  read  two  paragraphs  from  the 
letter  In  order  to  give  the  Members  some 
background  of  his  concern.  He  says  as 
follows : 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  cities  have 
relatively  sm&Ii  amounts  of  public  funds  for 
human  resources  development,  and  the  funds 
Congress  can  reasonably  give  them  under  this 
bUl  IS  stUl  small  compared  to  th«  State  sx- 
pendlcure  for  education,  training,  health.  r«- 
habUltation.  etc.  This  legislation  scrMns 
State  government  from  getting  involved,  and 
leads  cities  and  oounclls  of  governments  to 
set  up  underfunded  duplicative  systems. 

The  legislation  would  allow  city  oouneUs 
to  Ignore  the  constitutional  and  legislative 
provisions  for  public  education  In  Texas 
There  are  no  requirements  for  the  utlltzatSon 
of  public  vocational  education  expertise,  sys- 
tems, faculties,  or  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  there  are  not  enough 
funds  available  for  the  States  In  the  vo- 
cational education  field. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  how  do  the  States 
t)est  participate?  How  much  can  they 
participate?  How  much  are  they  entitled 
to  In  the  way  of  funds,  and  why  do  we 
have  a  limitation? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Let  me 
take  the  first  portion  of  the  question. 

Mr.  PICKLE  My  question  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  funds  are  being 
limited,  and  that  the  full  amount  will  not 
be  made  available  to  the  States  for  voca- 
tional education. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  WeU.  we 
have  two  principal  areas  of  employment 
in  the  bill  under  title  I  of  the  act. 

No.  1.  It  depends  upon  the  number  of 
unemployed,  and.  second,  the  amount  of 
funds  for  manpower  programs  dxirlng 
the  preceding  year.  So  we  have  a  50-50 
weighting  factor 

The  bill  further  provides  that  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  act  under 
title  I.  80  percent  will  go  to  the  States 
and  be  distributed  within  the  State  under 
that  formula. 

Mr  PICKLE  Are  the  States  limited 
to  a  5-percent  funding  amount? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELfi.  No. 
Under  the  formula  80  percent  of  the 
money  Is  distributed  within  the  State 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Eighty  percent  Is  dis- 
tributed? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  Eighty 
percent  goes  to  the  State.  20  percent  is 
withheld  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
discretionary  funds.  Under  title  I.  5  per- 
cent will  go  to  vocational  educational 
authorization  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  In  manpower  programs,  and  5  per- 


cent as  an  Inducement  for  employment 
in  the  local  communities. 

The  remaining  80  percent  goes  to  the 
State  to  be  used  for  funding  the  State 
and  local  programs,  with  one  exception, 
which  Is  as  follows:  One  percent  Is  taken 
off  the  top  for  the  expenses  of  the  State 
counsel 

Mr  PICK! J!  Then  the  funds  are  real- 
ly going  into  the  big  cities  and  or  the  big 
States,  but  not  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tional systems? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS,  No.  not 
to  the  local  educational  systems. 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
gentleman  state  that  figure  Is  5  percent? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  The 
gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr  PICKLE  Was  this  discussed  with 
the  committee,  the  information  &a  to 
that  figure? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  Yes.  it 
was  discussed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PICKLE  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr  ESCH  This  matter  was  discussed 
fully  with  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation. They  recognize  that  they  want 
to  be  a  part  of  any  job  training  program 
developed  here  and  agreed  that  a  set- 
aside  of  5  percent  would  be  a  proper 
leverage  so  that  they  could  become  In- 
volved both  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

At  the  State  level.  In  addition,  there 
are  funds  for  that  coordinating  advisory 
committee  role  which  would  also  Involve 
bringing  together  the  vocational  educa- 
tors on  the  one  hand  and  the  manpower 
people  on  the  other  hand. 

The  American  Vocational  Association 
concurred  with  that  concept 

Mr  PICKI>E  Then,  do  I  understand 
the  national  association  does  concur 
with  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today? 

Mr  ESCH  In  general  I  think  that  they 
concur  with  the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr  PICKLE  I  mean  with  respect  to 
this  particular  item. 

Mr  ESCH  That  Is  correct 

Mr  EXDMINICK  V  DANIELS  U  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  may  say  that  one 
of  the  main  principles  of  this  bill  Is 
against  decategorlzation  In  other  words, 
they  are  free  to  adopt  those  manpower 
programs  which  they  think  will  help 
meet  the  problem  in  the  respective  area 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  understand  it  better. 
I  think  the  State  has  a  good  point.  We 
should  not  be  duplicating  these  services 
where  there  Is  an  ongoing  and  very  ef- 
fective organization  We  ought  to  try  to 
have  further  training  and  employment 
made  through  the  States  where  there  Is 
a  good  program  ongoing. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  That  is 
what  is  provided  in  the  legislation. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr  Peppcri  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wauit  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  DoitiiricK 
V.  Dawixls)  and  his  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  floor. 


My  first  question  relates  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  measure  will  be  able  to  be 
of  assistance  in  meeting  the  prospective 
increase  In  unemployment  In  the  coun- 
try which  will  probablj-  arise  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  shortage. 

The  second  question  is  In  the  area  of 
crime  The  two  groups  who  mostlj'  make 
up  the  crime  population,  that  Is,  the 
perpetrators  of  crime,  are  the  young 
people,  the  high  school  and  junior  high 
school  dropouts,  and  Inmates  of  prisons 
who  are  released  to  come  back  to  society. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question, 
would  the  gentleman  be  able  to  say  un- 
der this  bill  that  this  would  help  meet 
the   rising   problem   of   unemployment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  U  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  was  most  insistent  on 
a  continuation  of  public  service  employ- 
ment. There  was  an  indication  some 
several  months  ago  when  I  appeared  be- 
fore this  body  in  sponsoring  legislation 
for  an  extension  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  for  an  additional  period 
of  2  years  providing  for  funding  at  dou- 
ble the  1973  level,  and  you  will  recall 
what  happened  on  the  floor.  We  met 
with  a  reverse  as  a  result  of  which  I  had 
to  abandon  that  legislation. 

However.  I  have  Insisted  because  of 
the  economic  situation  and  the  unem- 
ployment situation  which  presently  pre- 
vails— and  I  hate  to  think  of  what  might 
occur  tomorrow  or  next  month  or  next 
year — that  public  service  employment  be 
considered  an  Integral  part  of  suiy  man- 
power program. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  the  administra- 
tion endorsed  that  philosophy  as  incor- 
porated here  in  this  legislation  and  com- 
mitted itself  to  $250  million  being  spent 
for  that  purpose  for  the  balance  of  fiscal 
year  1974 

Mr.  PEPPER   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

My  second  question:  Would  there  be 
money  In  this  bill  for  the  appropriate 
public  authorities.  State,  country,  or  local 
body  to  provide  training  programs  for 
school  dropouts  or  young  people  who 
might  need  Job  training  and  also  train- 
ing for  those  released  from  prison  or 
person  while  they  are  in  prison  to  be 
given  training  which  would  enable  them 
to  make  a  decent  living  when  they  get 
out? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  There 
Ls  sufHclent  flexibility  In  thLs  bill  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  adopt  such  pro- 
grams not  only  for  our  youths  but  for 
prisoners  and  also  for  our  senior  and 
aged  citizens  and  other  programs  that 
local  communities  or  prime  sponsors  In- 
dividually might  not  sponsor  but  which 
are  sufficiently  national  in  scope  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  look  Into 
them  because  of  their  national  effect. 

Mr.  PEPPER  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  measure  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  for  bringing  this 
legislation  out. 

Mr  ESCH  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr.  Hillis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  a  question. 

One  of  the  programs  that  we  from  the 
State  of  Indiana  have  found  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  success  In  the  past  is  the 
OIC  program,  and  I  was  wondering  if, 
for  the  record,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan could  Qulcki>-  document  exactly  how 
that  program  will  be  uffectcd  by  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  it 
was  recognized  by  the  authors  of  the  leg- 
islation the  Importance  of  the  program 
such  as  the  gentleman  has  referred  to  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  OIC  program, 
and  In  effect  this  legislation  will  advance 
the  OIC  program. 

First  of  all.  in  Utle  I,  It  provides  that 
the  local  prime  sponsors  can  contract 
and  work  with  the  OIC's  to  carry  on  those 
programs. 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  in  title  ni 
it  provides  a  vehicle  through  which  the 
Secretar>'  using  his  discretionary  fimd, 
will  continue  on  the  national  emphasis 
of  the  OICs.  So  that  In  effect  It  encour- 
£iges  a  further  advancement  of  working 
in  the  successful  OIC  programs, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hillis)  for  directing 
our  attention  very  early  in  this  direc- 
tion through  communications  with  me 
and  we  wrote  the  legislation  as  the  gen- 
tleman suggested 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  reply. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELfi.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  McFall). 

Mr.  McFALL  Mr  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
D.ANiELs>,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  entire  committee  for  giv- 
ing the  House  the  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  on  this  legislation.  It  is  good  leg- 
islation, and  I  shall  support  it, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  energy  crisis  makes 
it  absolutely  imperative  that  we  latmch 
a  new  public  emplo>'ment  program,  such 
a.s  the  one  contained  In  H.R.  11010,  the 
r  omprehenslve  manpower  bill,  which  the 
House  will  debate  this  week. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent that  energy  shortages  are  going  to 
cut  severely  Into  manufacturing  and 
other  Industrial  activities  and  into  other 
sectors  of  our  economy.  This  is  going  to 
mean  employee  dLslocatlon — curtailment 
of  hours,  layofr?,  abolition  of  jobs.  Some 
economists  are  estimating  that  our  grass 
national  product  may  fall  off  by  $100 
billion  a  year  and  that  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  may  shoot  up  to  8  percent  or 
more. 

That  would  be  almost  twice  our  pres- 
ent unemployment  rate.  It  would  be  a 
good  2  or  3  percent  higher  than  the  peak 
unemployment  rates  we  had  1  or  2  years 
ago  when  we  passed  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

That  public  employment  program — 
PEP,  as  It  was  known^-had  outstanding 
results  across  the  Nation.  Much  of  my 


own  congressional  district  is  classified  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  as  having  sub- 
."itaiUial  and  persLatent  unemployment. 
Under  PEP.  1.126  jobs  were  established 
for  public  agencies  in  my  district.  Stan- 
Lslaus  County,  for  example,  ran  one  of 
the  best  public  employment  programs  in 
the  Nation.  The  coui:ity  used  the  program 
to  take  care  of  work  that  needed  to  be 
done.  These  were  not  leaf -raking  jobs; 
people  hired  under  PEP  worked  for  the 
Stanislaus  as.sessor,  the  sheriff,  the  fire 
warden,  the  library,  the  hospital,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  the  veterans 
service. 

Our  accomplishment  was  twofold:  We 
provided  useful  work  for  those  who 
needed  it  and  wanted  it — including  some 
of  our  Vietnam  veterans — and  we  took 
care  of  work  that  agencies  needed  to 
have  done  but  which  they  did  not  have 
the  f imds  to  hire  for, 

I  have  mentioned  consistently  that  we 
needed  a  transitional  program  to  help 
these  public  service  employees  transfer 
to  permanent,  private  jobs.  Given  the 
energy  shortage,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  we  think  about  expand- 
ing this  PEP  program  to  aid  the  private 
sector. 

Americans  are  responding  to  the  en- 
ergy crisis  with  the  spirit  of  determina- 
tion and  good  will  that  is  characteri.^tic 
of  our  people.  Everyone  is  willing  to  help 
conserve  energy,  provided  that  everyone 
shares  evenly  in  the  burden — and  pro- 
vided further  that  the  weakest  among  us 
and  the  least  able  to  afford  it  do  not 
suffer  intolerable  burdens,  such  as  the 
loss  of  job  or  livelihood. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  energy 
crisis  for  what  it  i.s — a  major  challenge 
to  our  Nation  for  the  remaining  quarter 
of  this  century.  We  must  prepare  now 
to  meet  this  challenge — which  may  well 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  crucial  in  our 
history.  We  need  program."^  of  research 
to  find  alternate  sources  of  energy,  and 
we  must  find  ways  to  make  the  most 
efficient  uses  of  the  energy  we  now  have. 

In  the  process,  we  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  those  who  face  loss  of  jobs  or 
other  unfair  economic  penalties  becau.se 
of  forces  beyond  their  control.  Passage 
of  H.R.  11010,  with  its  public  employ- 
ment program,  is  important  on  its  face. 
In  the  light  of  the  energj-  crisis,  its  pas- 
.sage  becomes  mandatory. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  HE.  11010.  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act,  because  it  will 
assure  the  continuation  of  vitally  im- 
portant manpower  traininc  programs,  as 
well  as  provide  jobs  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment. 

In  view  of  present  economic  condi- 
tions and  an  energy  shortage  which 
threatens  massive  nationwide  unem- 
ployment, this  is  timely  legislation  In- 
deed it  may  not  be  long  before  the  Con- 
gress is  forced  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
Issue  of  jobs  and  vote  for  an  employ- 
ment program  that  guarantees  people  the 
right  to  decent  jobs  and  adequate 
Incomes, 

In  smy  event,  this  bill  is  an  Important 
step  toward  relieving  millions  of  families 
from  the  suffering  caused  by  unemploy- 


ment. It  is  sad  to  note.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tiiat  the  administration  ;.s  attempiir;^  to 
kill  the  provision  of  the  bill  which  in- 
sures that  the  'onemployed  will  have  some 
chance  for  jobs  in  public  services — serv- 
ices which  people  need  and  deserve  from 
their  State  and  local  governments.  It  is 
disappointing  to  see  that  once  again, 
the  administration  callously  seeks  to  cut 
back  on  human  services  in  order  to  be 
more  generous  to  the  mililarv-  and  the 
-mighty.  And  it  is  disgraceful  that  this 
administration  carmot  grasp  the  fact 
that,  once  a  person  is  trained  In  a  skill, 
his  problems  are  not  over  imtU  he  gets  a 
job. 

During  the  last  few  years  in  my  home 
city  of  Atlanta,  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  one  of  the  lowest  unemplojTnent 
rates  among  major  cities.  But  that  is  no 
accidt  nt,  and  much  of  the  unemployment 
has  been  elimmated  by  excellent  train- 
ing programs,  followed  up  by  vigorous 
attempts  to  get  the  newly  trained  into 
jobs.  Organizations  like  the  OIC  and  the 
Urban  L«eague  in  Atlanta  have  been  verj- 
effective  in  these  efforts.  Programs  such 
as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
Economic  Opportunity  Atlanta  have 
greatly  contributed  to  economic  growth — 
provldmg  young  people,  old  people  and 
heads  of  families  with  meaningful  em- 
ployment and  providing  the  community 
with  important  services. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Atlanta  has 
no  unemployment  problem.  Far  from  it. 
Children  in  poor  communities  in  Atlanta 
still  go  hungrv-  because  of  unemplov-ment 
and  underemployment.  This  is  true 
across  the  Nation,  and  it  is  one  more 
reason  why  this  legislation  should  be 
passed. 

The  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  it  does  give 
the  State  and  local  governments  more 
flexibility  in  operating  manpower  pro- 
grams, while  maintaining  firm  Federal 
guidelines  on  policy — notably  the  re- 
quirements that  the  neediest  among  the 
population,  such  as  the  younger  and 
older  people,  must  be  given  priority  in 
the  manpower  programs. 

The  bill  enables  people  in  neighbor- 
hoods or  communities  with  the  highest 
unemployment  levels  to  have  public  serv- 
ice employment.  This  means,  for  exam- 
ple, that  despite  the  relatively  low  over- 
all im employment  rate  in  Metropolitan 
Atlanta,  people  in  the  poorest  commu- 
nities where  unemplo.vment  is  7  percent 
or  more  will  be  eligible  for  the  public 
employment  program. 

Finally,  the  bill  req'Oires  that  appro- 
priations for  this  legislation  must  in- 
clude $250  million  in  fiscal  1974  and 
$500  million  m  fiscal  1975  for  the  public 
service  jobs  program.  It  is  tragic  that 
such  a  requirement  must  be  written  into 
law.  One  would  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration would  be  asking  for  funds  to 
hire  the  unemployed,  instead  of  con- 
cocting schemes  for  not  using  such 
funds. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  insist 
to  the  President  that  a  man  without  a 
job  is  not  the  cause  of  LrLflation.  and  that 
a  person  with  a  skill  is  no  value  to  a 
society  which  will  not  provide  him  with 
decent  employment. 
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I  hop«  that  soon  eifter  we  enact  thla 
bill,  we  will  move  on  to  cope  with  further 
programs  which  will  be  required  to  pro- 
vide all  Americans  with  adequate  jobs 
and  Incomes.  The  worst  energy  crisis  la 
not  the  shortage  of  oil  which  the  petro- 
leum Industry  cries  about.  It  Is  the  waste 
of  energy  by  Idle  people  who  want  Jobs 
so  that  they  caai  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  country. 

Mr  HARRINGTON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  HR  11010.  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  of  1973,  al- 
though I  must  qualify  that  support  with 
serious  reservations  The  job  training  and 
public  service  employment  provisions  of 
this  legislation  make  it  hard  to  reject,  yet 
the  fimdtng  levels  for  these  programs 
are  likely  to  be  completely  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  employment  problems  this 
country  is  likely  to  face  in  the  months 
ahead. 

In  New  England,  where  recovery  from 
the  1970  recession  has  been  laggardly  at 
best,  the  closing  of  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  and  other  reductions  In  the 
military  budget  are  about  to  put  thou- 
sands of  people  out  of  work  Local  fish- 
ing, textile,  and  shoe  indxistries  continue 
to  founder,  and  unemployment  in  several 
cities  in  my  district  exceed  10  percent 
and  is  increasing. 

Now.  the  situation  In  New  England 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is  about  to 
be  compounded  by  a  serious  employment 
loss  attributable  to  the  energy  shortage. 
The  National  Petroleum  Council  has  esti- 
mated that  joblessness  may  rise  to  7.9 
percent  across  the  country  by  the  end 
of  1974  Mr  John  Swearlngen.  chair- 
man of  the  board  for  the  Standard  OH 
Co  of  Indiana,  estimated  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  8  percent  last  Simday  Other 
projections  are  somewhat  more  modest, 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  hope  for  an  unemployment 
rate  of  less  than  6  percent  by  the  end  of 
next  year 

As  is  normally  the  case,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  my  own  region  of  New 
England  can  be  expected  to  exceed  the 
national  rate  by  an  additional  3  percent. 
FYankly.  this  bill  will  not  be  of  much 
help  to  an  area  which  faces  the  prospect 
of  an  unemployment  rate  of  10  percent 
or  more. 

Congress  Is  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  this 
imminent,  national  crisis.  Mr  Chairman, 
but  is  proceeding  with  this  legislation  as 
if  the  probability  of  a  serious  recession 
did  not  exist  at  all 

When  the  projected  expenditures  un- 
der the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
are  compared  to  spending  levels  of  previ- 
ous years,  the  shortcomings  of  this  bill 
.seem  even  more  objectionable  Recent 
appropriations  for  the  various  job  train- 
ing and  public  employment  programs, 
primarily  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  and  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act.  have  totaled  12  8  billion.  $1 
billion  greater  than  the  projected  ap- 
propriations of  $18  billion  for  this  leg- 
islation for  nscal  year  1974  and  $800 
million  more  than  the  $2  billion  forecast 
for  each  of  the  3  years  thereafter 

The  Insxifflclent  levels  of  funding  are 
not  the  only  weaknesses  In  this  legisla- 


tion. To  a  large  degree,  the  bill  embodies 
the  administration's  special  revenue 
sharing  concept,  and  thus  sweeps  away 
needed  Federal  safeguards  and  stand- 
ards In  the  process  of  providing  local  dis- 
cretion and  control  over  Job  programs. 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  uphold  the 
abstract  principle  of  decentralization, 
but  there  is  not  enough  Federal  control 
of  these  programs  to  Insure  that  goals 
are  met.  and.  the  Inadequate  funding 
levels  will  cripple  the  chances  for  the 
success  of  local,  regional,  or  State  em- 
ployment programs. 

We  are  told  that  this  bill's  objection- 
able features  resulted  from  a  com- 
promise with  the  administration,  and 
that  an  alternative  program  structure 
or  a  higher  funding  level  would  only 
have  provoked  an  Presidential  veto. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  allow  itself  to  be  bullied  into 
accepting  such  Inadequate  compro- 
mises I  believe  that  Congress  should 
pass  as  effective  a  piece  of  legislation  as 
is  possible.  Once  this  action  Is  completed, 
the  responsibility  for  acceptance  of  this 
legislation  would  be  placed  squarely  In 
the  hands  of  President  Nixon  If  the 
President  were  to  veto  even  this  bill, 
much  less  a  stronger  one.  it  would  then 
be  clear  to  all  Americans  where  much  of 
the  blame  for  Inadequate  unemployment 
assistance  lies. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  shortcom- 
ing In  this  bill  Is  the  Inadequate  fund- 
ing levels  for  title  II.  that  section  of  the 
bill  that  provides  funds  to  certain  lo- 
calities for  public  service  employment 
programs.  For  example,  as  presently  pro- 
posed m  the  bill,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor is  required  to  certify  an  area's  un- 
employment rate  prior  to  enabling  that 
area  to  receive  financial  assistance  for 
public  service  employment  programs  The 
certification  procedures  Included  In  the 
bill  need  to  be  Improved.  "Hie  Labor  De- 
partment, in  measuring  unemployment 
rates  for  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility, uses  units  that  are  called  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas — 
SMSAs  Often  the  size  of  these  SMSAs 
is  unreasonably  large,  so  that  any  ac- 
curate appreciation  of  the  particulars 
of  local  unemployment  rates  within  the 
large  8MSA  sample  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  Boston  SMSA,  for  example.  Includes 
78  cities  and  towns,  ranging  in  popula- 
tion from  over  600.000  to  less  than  3,500. 
To  accurately  target  manpower  pro- 
grams to  those  communities  with  the 
greatest  need,  the  bill  needs  mechanisms 
by  which  narrower  local  breakdowns  of 
unemployment  statlsitlcs  can  be  readily 
obtained  and  verified. 

While  there  Is  nothing  in  this  bill  to 
recitfy  this  situation,  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  recognize  this  need  and 
support  future  efforts  to  provide  more 
efficient,  logical,  and  responsive  Infor- 
mation-gathering and  certification  pro- 
cedures 

There  is  a  second  serious  flaw  In  title 
II.  To  qualify  for  public  employment 
funds,  a  locality  must  have  an  unem- 
ployment rate  In  excess  of  7  percent — 
a  full  percent  higher  than  that  required 
In  any  previous  Federal  employment  as- 


sistance program  This  is  an  excessively 
steep  standard  of  eligibility,  which  would 
disqualify  large  numbers  of  communities 
genuinely  In  need  of  help  Congressmen 
Hawkins  and  Rruss  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment today  to  lower  this  trigger  to  6 
percent,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  far  more 
reasonable  level. 

Nor  does  this  bill  address  fully  the  as- 
sistance needs  that  will  be  caused  by 
the  broad  effects  of  energy  shortages. 
Section  706.  for  example,  results  from 
an  amendment  offered  in  committee  by 
Congressman  Hawkins  that  was  ac- 
cepted only  after  a  bitter  struggle.  It 
would  establish  a  commission  to  study 
the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the 
unemployment  situation,  and  a  prelimi- 
nary report  would  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mission in  March  This  commission  Is 
needed,  and  I  commend  my  colleague 
for  persevering  in  his  efforts  to  Include 
It  In  the  bill.  Yet,  the  struggle  necessary 
to  Include  this  commission  in  the  bill 
is  typical  of  how  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  not  faced  up  to 
a  ver>-  serious  problem.  At  the  least  a 
study  is  needed  now,  before  the  crunch, 
rather  than  6  months  from  now,  when 
the  worst  will  be  temporarily  over.  De- 
spite the  enormity  of  the  challenge  be- 
fore our  country,  this  meager  study  pro- 
vision is  all  that  could  be  forced  through. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  Congress  and 
the  administration  should  Initiate  com- 
prehensive action  to  deal  with  the 
serious  economic  repercussions  of  the 
energy  crisis.  To  date,  we  have  not  done 
anywhere  near  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  reemphaslze 
that  the  authorization  "set  aside"  in  the 
bill  for  title  II  programs  is  extremely  low. 
In  fiscal  year  1973.  Congress  appro- 
priated $1.25  billion  for  public  service 
employment  under  sections  5  and  6  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Assistance 
Act.  The  same  programs,  now  subsumed 
under  title  n  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 
are  assured  of  only  $250  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $500  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  introduced  the  Public  Services  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1973  which  would  have 
expanded  and  refined  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  existing  public  service 
employment  laws.  This  bUl  would  have 
provided  substantially  greater  funding 
than  what  Is  In  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  and.  it  seems  to  me.  that  the 
higher  funding  approach  would  have 
provided  a  much  more  effective  means 
with  which  to  deal  with  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.?  we  will  face  thl.";  winter 

The  bill  now  being  considered  may  be 
acclaimed  by  some  as  a  positive  step, 
which  In  the  most  minimal  .sense  it  is 
It  is.  unfortunately,  a  minor  gesture  to- 
ward solving  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment— the  best,  it  Is  claimed,  that  can  be 
coaxed  from  a  President  whose  opposi- 
tion to  meaningful  employment  programs 
Is  all  too  well  known.  This  bill  h&s  ambi- 
tious goals,  but  insufficient  funding  to 
achieve  even  a  fraction  of  those  goals 
Supposedly  responsive  to  the  varying 
needs  of  localities,  the  procedures 
through  which  eligibility  for  assistance 
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is  determined  will  render  many  localities 
Ineligible  for  Its  programs,  despite  actual 
need. 

Perhaps  most  distressing  Is  that  this 
blU  does  not  measure  up  to  the  scope 
of  the  challenge  that  will  soon  be  con- 
fronting the  Government  when,  in  a  few 
months,  the  full  economic  Impact  of 
energy  shortages  becomes  clear.  Frankly, 
we  face  Increases  in  unemployment  that 
wUl  affect  aU  sectors  of  the  economy,  as 
unemployment  generated  by  energy 
'-hortages  will  not  be  Isolated  to  narrow 
types  of  economic  tu:tlvlty,  but  will  "rip- 
ple" across  the  broad  range  of  our 
economy-  As  production  is  cut  back  In 
one  prlmarj'  industry  directly  affected  by 
energy"  or  petroleum  resource  availability, 
thousands  of  other  jobs  related  to  the 
primary'  industry  will  be  jeopardized.  Yet, 
despite  the  seriousness  of  this  situation, 
the  Congress,  and  the  administration 
have  neglected  to  take  the  opportunity 
presented  by  thLs  bill  to  act  m  a  manner 
that  Is  responsive  to  what  the  difficult 
months  ahead  will  require.  Still,  despite 
Its  shortcomings  this  bill  does  lay  some 
important  groundwork  for  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  employment  programs 
that  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  all  too 
.soon. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues,  and.  most 
Importantly,  the  administration,  face  up 
to  the  realities  of  the  energy  situation 
and  how  these  realities  will  Impact  on 
the  economic  growth  of  our  Nation,  We 
all  have  much  to  do. 

Mrs.  HOGGS  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
especlalb'  pleased  that  H.R.  11010,  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  contains 
provisions  for  programs  such  as  Oppor- 
tunity Industrialization  Corporation — 
OIC. 

The  promising  features  of  OIC's  and 
other  community -based  organizations 
persuade  me  to  support  H.R    11010. 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  OICs,  with 
a  long-term  experience  in  training  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed  will  be 
supported  under  thLs  bill.  OIC's  have  a 
remarkable  70  percent  record  of  main- 
taining their  trainees  In  permanent  and 
fulfilling  jobs. 

I  hope  the  manpower  programs  fos- 
tered by  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act  of  1973  will  find  an  example  in  the 
self-motivation  and  self-pride  engen- 
dered by  OIC's.  and  will  prove  to  be  the 
great  success  story'  that  OIC's  have  been 

Mr.  LEGGETT  Mr  Chairman,  H.R. 
11010  Ls  vital  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  take  my  time  to  ad- 
dress that  part  of  the  bill  which  includes 
the  public  employment  program.  The 
administration,  for  whatever  reasons, 
opposes  the  reservation  of  funds  to  this 
program  for  1974  and  1975  From  my 
experience,  I  can  say  that  this  program 
has  created  Jobs  for  over  1.000  people  in 
my  district  alone  since  its  inception. 
Without  the  reservation  clause  it  will 
depend  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  OMB 
for  Its  continued  existence,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  takes  much  of  a  mindreader  to 
see  what  its  fate  would  be  in  that  event. 

There  is  a  further  ramification  here 
that  I  would  Uke  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  For  those  of  you  who 


have  been  following  the  energy  crisis  and 
see  what  is  ahead,  you  know  that  we  are 
facing  a  severe  economic  crisis.  Even  be- 
fore the  full  extent  of  the  crisis  was 
known.  President  Rockefeller  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  forecast  that 
next  year  our  economic  growth  rate 
would  be  about  zero  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  petroleum  shortage;  and  now  that 
the  full  extent  of  the  shortage  Is  known, 
those  who  predict  an  8 -percent  national 
unemployment  rate  are  not  considered 
Cassandras.  Paced  with  these  circum- 
stances, the  Congress  is  asked  to  let  the 
administration  decide  when  and  whether 
we  need  public  employment  programs.  I 
would  remind  the  gentlemen  that  this  Is 
the  same  administration  that  "foresaw" 
the  energy  crisis  and  planned  for  it  so 
well  that  the  administrator  of  the  middle 
distillate  allocation  program  was  not  ap- 
pointed until  the  day  the  program  went 
into  effect.  I  do  not  think  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  reiterate  the  effectiveness  of  that 
bit  of  planning  beyond  the  words  that 
Mr.  John  Kyi,  assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  gave  to  a  meeting  of  our  staff 
members : 
We  haven't  done  very  well. 

It  grows  more  obvious  every  day  that 
we  are  being  faced  with  severe  economic 
difflculties  as  a  result  of  our  energy  prob- 
lems Given  the  President's  record  In 
handling  problems  of  the  same  nature.  I 
would  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  In  con- 
signing this  vital  public  employment  pro- 
gram. The  program  has  served  us  very- 
well  in  the  past  In  creating  jobs  that  were 
necessary  both  to  the  Individuals  who 
held  them  and  to  the  communities  which 
they  served. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  In- 
tend to  support  and  I  very  earnestly  urge 
and  hope  that  this  pending  bill,  H.R. 
11010,  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
of  1973,  is  overwhelmingly  adopted  by 
the  Hou.se  this  afternoon. 

Over  the  past  few  years  it  has  been 
authoritatively  recognized  that  an  in- 
creasingly urgent  need  has  developed  for 
a  comprehensive  reform  and  revision  of 
existing  legislation  and  programs  affect- 
ing our  national  manpower  development 
policy  and  objectives.  In  response  to  this 
urgent  need  I  believe  that  the  measure 
now  before  us  is  a  significant  forward 
.step  in  a  far  more  effective  application 
and  efficient  Impact,  at  local  levels  of 
knowledge  and  authority,  of  the  various 
programs  contained  In  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Emergency  Employment,  and 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Acts.  Another  very  Important  provision 
of  this  bill  recognizes  and  accepts  the  les- 
son of  experience  that  transitional  pro- 
ductive public  service  employment  Is  an 
integral  constructive  part  of  a  truly  com- 
prehensive manpower  program  and  cre- 
ates additional  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  areas  afflicted  with  substantial 
unemployment. 

On  this  score,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully 
support  and  most  earnestly  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  strengthening  amendment 
to  title  n  of  this  bill  to  authorize  the 
Initiation  of  transitional  public  service 
employment  financial  assistance  to  those 
municipalities  having  a  rate  of  unem- 
ployment of  6  percent  or  more  Instead  of 


the  7  percent  or  more  proposal  presently 
contained  in  the  bill.  In  my  own  home 
city  of  Worcester.  Mass..  the  present  un- 
employment rate  is  6.7  percent  which 
means  approximately  10.000  workers 
without  jobs,  whereas  the  national  un- 
employment rate  Is  4.8  percent  which  is 
nearly  2  percent  lower  than  the  rate  that 
is  plaguing  our  willing  jobseekers  In 
Worcester. 

However,  this  restrictive  7  percent 
"trigger"  unemployment  percentage  rate 
problem  is  not  Just  confined  to  the  city 
of  Worcester,  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  lists  150  other  labor  market  areas 
that  would  be  similarly  affected.  Of 
these,  37  areas  now  have  unemployment 
rates  of  6  percent  or  more.  By  holding 
the  public  employment  assistance  trig- 
ger at  7  percent  rather  than  reducing  it 
to  6  percent.  14  of  these  very  high  un- 
employment percentage  communities. 
Including  my  own  city,  would  not  be  eli- 
gible for  any  Federal  assistance  under 
title  n  of  this  bill,  as  now  written.  I 
submit  that  by  any  standard  of  objec- 
tive assessment  the  7  percent  trigger 
rate  is  obviously  unreal  and  impractical 
under  all  the  circumstances  and  to  carry 
out  the  wholesome  intent  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  it  ought  to  he  reduced 
to  6  percent  by  this  House 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  and  goal  of  H.R.  IIQIO  is 
to  sustain  and  encourage  our  tradition- 
ally American  individual  stnd  family  eco- 
nomic independence  through  productive 
employment.  The  function  of  manpower 
programs  is  not  only  to  train  individuals 
to  perform  essential  work  but  also  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  de- 
signed to  utilize  the  gained  skills  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  Individual,  the 
family  and  the  community.  By  decen- 
tralizing the  existing  system  the  various 
States  and  communities  wUl  receive  Fed- 
eral assistance  that  will  enable  local 
units,  who  have  the  most  Immediate  and 
best  knowledge  of  their  area  conditions 
to  directly  provide  the  required  services 
of  training  and  job  procurement  for 
those  unemployed  workers  most  in  need 
of  assistance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
purpose  and  goals  of  H.R.  11010  are.  in- 
deed, timely  and  in  full  accord  unth  our 
national  interest  I  earnestly  hope  that  it 
will  be  resoimdingly  approved  by  this 
House 

Mr.  ERASER  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  is  a  necessary 
piece  of  legislation.  It  must  be  enacted 
promptly  so  that  ongoing  manpower  ef- 
forts are  not  terminated. 

In  normal  times,  HJR.  11010  might  rep- 
resent an  adequate  response  to  our  na- 
tional manpower  needs.  But  these  are  not 
normal  times  and  this  bill  does  not  do 
what  it  should. 

With  Jobless  rates  expected  to  reach 
8  percent  next  year,  tlUe  n  requires  ex- 
penditures of  only  $250  million  for  public 
service  employment  during  fiscal  1974  In 
fiscal  1975,  the  authorization  level  is  In- 
creased to  $500  million.  We  are  merely 
tossing  a  few  pebbles  at  an  onrushlng 
tide  of  unemployment  If  these  figures 
represent  our  total  national  commit- 
ment to  public  service  employment. 
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I  realize  that  prime  sponsors  can  also 
use  their  title  I  grants  for  Job  creation 
But  title  I  funds  used  in  this  way  must 
come  at  the  expense  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing. Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  oth- 
er ongoing  manpower  programs.  Public 
service  employment  must  supplement 
job  training,  not  replace  it. 

Some  have  claimed  that  EEA  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  giant  boondoggle — that 
Federal  funds  are  used  to  place  jobless 
people  In  useless,  dead  end  Jobs. 

At  least  in  my  State,  that  claim  has  no 
validity.  The  SUte  of  Minnesota  has 
used  Its  $22  million  In  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  funds  to  provide  Job  op- 
portunities for  4.000  Minnesotans.  These 
people  have  worked  In  the  widest  pos- 
sible range  of  public  Jobs — from  school 
janitors,  to  teachers  aides,  to  X-ray 
technicians.  A  few  have  even  ended  up 
behind  the  counter  of  the  local  munici- 
pal liquor  store 

Roughly  80  percent  of  the  EEA  Job- 
holders have  gone  on  to  find  other  em- 
ployment after  their  participation  In  the 
program  has  ended.  Most  significantly, 
EEA  has  meant  money  In  the  pockets  of 
those  who  need  It  the  most — the  unem- 
ployed. Only  about  2.6  percent  of  our 
States  funding  allocation  has  been  used 
for  administration. 

The  only  real  drawback  of  the  pro- 
gram has  t>een  its  low-funding  level.  Our 
State  director  reports  that  his  program 
agents  could  easily  double  the  number 
of  their  job  slots  If  adequate  funds  were 
available. 

H.R.  11010  enables  us  to  do  little  more 
than  keep  the  emergency  employment 
program  alive.  This  may  be  better  than 
nothing,  but  it  is  obviously  not  enough. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.      

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  UKSTEl^.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  title  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  printed  In  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and   House 

of  Reyrtientatives  of  the   Vnited  States  of 

America  In  Congrean  assembled, 

TITLE     I— COMPREHENSIVE     MANPOWER 

SERVICES 

OKScmipnoN    or   paocBAM 

8bc.  101  It  ta  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
eatabllAh  a  progmm  to  provtde  compreben- 
stT*  aianpower  services  tbroughout  tfae  Na- 
tioa.  Such  program  ahall  lnclu<ie  the  develop- 
ment and  creatloa  of  Job  opportunities  and 
the  training,  education,  and  other  eervices 
needed  to  enable  individuals  to  secure  and 
retain  employment  at  their  maximum  ca- 
pacity Comprehensive  manpower  services 
may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to. 
programs  and  actlvltiea  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  title,  aucb  as- 

( 1 )  outreach  to  make  persons  aware  of  the 
avaUabtltty  of  manpower  services  and  per- 
suade  them   to   use  sticb   services. 

(3)  sswntnrnr  of  the  Individual  and  hia 
potential  in  the  labor  market  and  referral 
to  appropriate  employment,  training,  or  other 
opport  unit  lea, 

r3)  orientation,  counseling,  education,  and 
InatUuttona]    akUl   training   to  prepare   the 


Individual  to  enter  the  labor  market  or  to 
qualify  for  more  productive  Job  opportuni- 
ties, 

(4)    training  on  the  Job, 

(6)  payments  or  other  inducements  to 
public  or  private  employera  to  expand  Job 
opport unities,  but  pAjrmente  to  employers 
organized  for  profit  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  costs  of  recruiting, 
training,  and  providing  supportive  services 
for  low-income  persons  and  those  regularly 
employed. 

(0)  Kerrlces  to  individuals  to  enable  them 
to  retain  employment. 

(7)  payment  of  allowances  to  persona  In 
training  for  which  they  receive  no  re- 
muneration and  payment  of  such  allowances 
for  transportation,  subelatence.  or  other  ex- 
penses Incurred  m  participating  in  man- 
power services  or  employment  as  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  individual  to  participate 
therein. 

(8)  sijppwrtlve  services  to  enable  In- 
dividuals to  take  advantage  of  employment 
opportunities.  Including  necessary  health 
and  tnedlcal  services,  child  care,  residential 
support,  assistance  In  securing  bonda.  or 
any  other  necessary  assistance  Incident  to 
employment,  and  any  other  service  needed  to 
participate  In  employment  or  manpower 
services. 

(0)  development  of  Information  concern- 
ing the  labor  m&rket  and  activities,  such  as 
job  restructuring,  to  make  It  more  responsive 
to  objectives  of  the  manpower  services 
program. 

( 10)  any  programs  authorized  by  part  A  of 
title  in  and  by  tlUe  VI  of  this  act.  and 

(11)  tranaltloDAl  public  service  employ- 
ment programs 

puMC  sPOMSoaa 

Skc  103  (a I  The  Secretary  may  make 
financial  aaelstajice  available  to  a  prime 
sponsor  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  all  or  a 
substantial  part  of  a  comprehensive  man- 
power prtigram  A  prime  sponsor  shall  be- 
ll)  a  State:  or 

|3i  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  persons  on  the  basts  of  the 
most  satisfactory  current  data  available  to 
the  Secretary  or  which  does  not  meet  such 
population  criteria  and  which  has  the  largest 
population  of  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment In  the  State:   or 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  Includes  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  qualifying  under 
{3)  at>ove:  or 

14)  any  twit  or  voluntary  combination  of 
units  of  general  local  government,  without 
regard  to  population,  in  rural  areas  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  which  have  sub- 
stantial outmigratlon  and  high  unemploy- 
tnent.  or 

iS)  a  limited  number  of  existing  con- 
centrated employment  program  grantees 
serving  rural  a^reas  having  a  high  level  of 
unemployment  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlaee  have  demonstrated  special  capabilities 
for  carrying  out  programs  in  such  areas  and 
are  designated  by  blm  for  that  purpose. 

t  b '  ( I )  A  Slate  shall  not  qualify  as  a  prime 
sponsor  for  any  geographical  area  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  prime  sponsor  described 
in  paragraph  (3).  (3).  (4).  or  (S)  unless 
such  prime  sponsor  has  not  submitted  an 
approvable  comprehensive  manpower  plan 
for  such  area 

(3)  A  unit  of  general  local  government 
shall  not  qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor  with 
respect  to  any  area  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  eligible  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment un)ei«  such  smaller  unit  has  not  sub- 
mitted an  approvable  comprehensive  man- 
power plan  for  such  area 

(o)(l'  To  be  eligible  for  prime  sponsorship 
for  any  fiscal  year,  an  otherwise  eligible  ap- 
pllca.it  must  submit  to  the  S«-cretary  a  notice 
of  intention  to  apply  for  prime  sponaorahlp 


by  such  date  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  not.  prior  to  March 
1.  1974,  designate  as  a  prime  sponsor,  any 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
containing  Gbnother  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section «a)(3)  above  unless  such  smaller 
unit  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  written 
consent  for  such  designation. 

coNDmoNS  ro«   »Bcxn»T  or  nuMtciAV 

ASSISTANCE 

See.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  a  prime  sponsor  unless  such  sponsor  sub- 
mits ft  comprehensive  manpower  plan.  In 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary, 
which — 

( 1 )  seta  forth  a  comprehensive  manpower 
program  which  meets  the  purpose  of  this 
title.  Including  t.K)  a,  description  of  the  serv- 
ices to  be  provided,  (B)  assurance  that  such 
servicee  will  be  adnUnlstered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  prime  sponsor,  (C)  a  de- 
scription of  the  geographical  areas  to  be 
served  under  the  plan,  and  (D)  assurances 
that  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  man- 
power services,  including  the  development 
of  Job  opportunities,  will  be  provided  to 
those  most  In  need  of  them.  Including  low- 
Income  persons  and  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking abuity.  and  that  the  need  for 
continued  funding  of  programs  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness  Is  taken  Into  account 
Ui  serving  such  groups  and  persons: 

(3)  provides.  In  the  case  of  prime  sponsors 
who  are  recipients  of  funds  under  title  n 
for  the  development  of  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program,  that  It  is  fully  integrated 
with  the  services  under  this  title  in  order 
to  assure  that  persons  employed  In  such 
a  program  are  afforded  a  t>etter  opportunity 
to  find  regular  employment  not  supported 
under  this  Act; 

(3)1  A)  provides  appropriate  arrangements 
with  community- baaed  organly.atlons  serving 
the  poverty  community,  and  other  special 
target  groups  for  their  participation  In  the 
planning  of  programs  included  in  the  plan: 
(B)  provides  foi  utilizing,  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  prime  sponsor. 
those  services  and  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able, with  or  without  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  cost,  from  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal agencies.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  State  employment  service.  State  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies,  area  skills  centers,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  poetaecondary  training  and 
education  Institutions,  and  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  but  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  utilization 
of  services  and  faculties  of  private  agencies, 
tnstltuttona  and  organizations  (such  as  pri- 
vate businesses,  labor  organizations,  private 
employment  agencies,  and  private  educa- 
tional and  vocational  institutions)  which 
can.  at  comparable  cost,  provide  substanti- 
ally equivalent  training  or  services  or  other- 
w^lse  aid  In  reducing  more  quickly  unemploy- 
ment or  current  and  prospective  manpower 
shortages;  (C)  provides  that  In  making  ar- 
rangements for  Institutional  training  priority 
shall  be  given  (to  the  extent  feasible)  to  the 
use  of  skills  centers  established  tinder  the 
authority  of  section  331  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962;  (D) 
provides  arrangements  to  the  extent  feasible 
for  the  coordination  of  services  for  which 
financial  assistance  is  provided  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
relating  to  manpower  and  man[>ower-related 
aervloee: 

(4)  provides  for  paying  the  allowances  and 
compensation  provided  by  section   109; 

(6)  provides  that  any  transitional  public 
servicse  employment  programs  meet  the  re- 
quLremjenta  of  section  304(b)  and  section 
307,  and  that  peraons  hired  to  fill  Jobs  cre- 
ated by  such  programs  will  be  residents  of 
the  areas  described  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  (C) . 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  flnan- 
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clal  assistance  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  prime 
sponsor  unless  such  sponsor  certifies  that — 

(1)  Its  plan  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  and 

(2)  it  will  comply  with  all  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

SrSCIAI.   EEQCUEMENTS    rOS   STATB   FUME 
SPONSORS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  State  seeking  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  submit  a  State  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section 

(b)  The  State  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  shall  In  addition  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  103 — 

(1)  provide  satisfactory  arranetements  for 
serving  all  geographical  areas  under  its  juris- 
diction except  areas  ser^'ed  by  an  eligible 
applicant  who  has  filed  a  notice  of  Intent 
under  section  102(ci,  excppt  that  such  plan 
may  be  amended  to  Include  areas  served  by 
an  eligible  applicant  whose  plan  Is  finally 
disapproved  without  prejudice  to  the  reme- 
dies available  to  such  eligible  applicant  un- 
der section  107; 

(2)  provide  for  the  cooperation  and  partici- 
pation of  all  State  agencies  providing  man- 
power and  manpower-related  services  In  the 
Implementation  of  comprehensive  manpower 
services  plans  by  prime  sponsors  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  set  forth  an  o%'eraU  State  plan  for  the 
development  and  sharing  of  resources  and 
facilities  needed  to  conduct  manpower  pro- 
icrama  under  Ita  direct  sponsorship  without 
vinnecessary  duplication  and  otherwise  in  the 
most  effk-ient  and  economical  manner; 

(4)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  pro- 
Strams  financed  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
in  accordance  with  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  guidelines  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary   for  the   purpose   of   providing   co- 

rdlnated  and  comprehensive  assistance  to 
those  Individuals  requiring  manpower  and 
manpower-related  services  to  achieve  their 
full  occupational  potential  In  accordance 
with  the  policies  of  this  Act; 

(5)  msLke  adequate  provls'.on  for  the  coor- 
dination of  the  manpower  and  related  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  bv  the  State  in  areas  to  be 
.<ierved  by  prime  sponsors  other  than  the 
btate,  and  that  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mechanism  to  (A) 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween States  and  local  govemmeuts  on  State 
and  regional  planning  in  areas  such  as  eco- 
nomic development,  human  resource  develop- 
ment, education,  and  such  other  su^aa  that 
may  be  relevant  to  manpower  planning:  and 
(B)  promote  the  coordination  of  all  man- 
power plans  In  a  State  so  aa  to  eliminate 
confllet.  duplication,  and  overlapping  be- 
tween manpower  services 

(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  annually  cer- 
tify compliance  with  all  the  requirements  for 
State  prime  sponsors. 

STATE    MANPOWEH    SERVICES    COPNCIL 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  Aiiy  State  which  desires 
to  be  designated  as  a  prime  8pon.sor  and  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shall  establish  a  Manpower 
Services  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Council"  I  which  shall  exercise  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  set  forth  in  this  section. 

(2)  The  CouncU  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph   (1)   shall  — 

(A)  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  (who 
shall  designate  one  member  thereof  to  be 
Chairman  I .  and  shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  representatives  of  the  units  or  com- 
binations of  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  such  State,  who  shall  comprise  at 
least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
Council,  which  have  a  comprehensive  man- 
power plan  approved  under  section  106  (ex- 
cept that  the  Initial  appointments  to  the 
Council  may  consist  of  representatives  of 
units  or  combinations  of  units  of  general 
local    government   described   in   clauses    (3), 
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(3),  (4).  and  (5)  of  section  102(a)  which 
have  indicated  an  intention  to  submit  a 
plan  for  approval  under  section  106),  and 
such  representatives  shall  be  designated  by 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  unite  or 
combination  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment which  qualify  lor  representation 
under  this  section  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures agreed  upon  by  such  chief  execu- 
tive officers; 

(11)  one  representatUe  each  of  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education  and  the  public 
employment  service  of  such  State; 

(lUj  one  representative  of  each  such  other 
State  agency  as  the  Governor  may  determine 
to  have  a  direct  interest  In  overall  manpower 
training  and  utilization  within  the  State; 

(Ivi    representatives  of  organized  labor; 

(V)  representatives  of  business  and  In- 
dustry; 

(vl)  representatives  of  the  client  commu- 
nity to  be  served  under  this  Act  (Including, 
where  persons  of  lUnlted  English-6{)eaklng 
ability  represent  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
client  population,  appropriate  representation 
of  such  persons) ;  and 

(vU)  representatives  of  the  general  public. 

(B)  be  appropriately  staffed  and  serviced 
by  the  State  prime  sponsor; 

(C)  meet  at  such  times  and  in  such  places 
as  It  deems  necessary. 

(bi  The  Council  shaK  — 

(1)  review  the  plans  of  each  prime  spon- 
sor and  the  plans  of  State  agencies  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  such  prime  spon- 
sors, and  make  recommendations  to  such 
prime  sponsors  and  agencies  for  the  more 
effective  coordination  of  efforts  to  meet  the 
overall  manpower  needs  of  the  State; 

(2)  continuously  monitor  the  operation  of 
programs  conducted  by  each  prime  sponsor, 
and  the  availability,  responsiveness,  and  ade- 
quacy of  State  services,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  prime  sponsors,  to  agen- 
cies providing  manpower  services,  and  to  the 
Governor  and  the  general  public  with  respect 
to  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  or  services  in  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(3)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor which  shall  be  a  public  document,  and 
issue  such  other  studies,  reports,  or  docu- 
ments as  It  deems  advisable  to  a.sslst  prime 
sponsors  or  to  otherwise  help  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

APPSOVAL    or    PLANS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  or 
any  amendment  thereto  until  he  determines 
that   It   meets   the   requirements   of   section 

103,  and  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  section 

104,  and  that  the  plan  was  submitted  to  and 
an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon  provided, 
the  Oovernor  of  the  State  and  appropriate 
officials  in  units  of  general  local  government 
of  the  area  to  be  served 

(  b)  ( 1  >  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  comprehensive  manpower  plan 
submitted  under  this  title,  or  any  modifica- 
tions thereof,  without  first  affording  the 
prime  sponsor  submitting  the  plan  reason- 
able  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  receives  a  formal  al- 
legation from  an  affected  unit  of  general  local 
government  that  a  prime  sponsor  has  changed 
Its  comprehensive  manp>ower  plan  so  that  it 
no  longer  complies  with  section  108  or  that 
In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  with  any  provision  of  the 
plan,  or  with  any  requirements  of  section 
403  or  404,  he  shall,  and.  If  he  receives  such 
an  allegation  from  any  other  interested  per- 
son, he  may,  after  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  the  prime  sponsor, 
determine  whether  the  allegation  Is  true.  If 
he  determines  such  an  allegation  to  be  true, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  prime  aponaor 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  prime  sponsor  under  the  plan  <  (x,  in  hla 


discretion,  that  further  payments  will  be 
limited  to  programs  under  or  p>ortlons  of  the 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he 
is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  such  Bpo.osor  under  the  plan  .or 
shall  limit  payments  to  programs  under  the 
plan  not  affected  by  the  failure) . 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove 
any  plan  solely  because  of  the  percentage  of 
funds  devoted  to  a  particular  program  or 
activity  authorized  under  section  101  at  this 

Act. 

JTTTICIAL   HEVIEW 

Sec.  107  (a)  If  any  prime  sponsor  is  dlfl- 
satisfled  with  the  Secretary's  final  action 
with  respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan  submitted  under 
section  103  or  section  104  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  106,  such  prime  sponsor 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  prime 
sponsor  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of 
that  action  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary,  Thereupon  the  Secre- 
tary shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action,  aa 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  shall 
be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  8upp>orted  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1264  of  title  28  United  States  Code. 
ArTHORirr  or  secretabt  to  pbovide  sexvicxb 

Sec,  108  In  any  area  of  a  State  which  h.^ 
not  qualified  as  a  prime  sponsor  and  for 
which  no  other  prime  sponsor  has  qualified 
under  paragraph  ( 2 ) .  ( 3 ) ,  ( 4 ) ,  or  ( 5 ,  of  sec- 
tion 102(ai  or  where  the  Secretary  has  taken 
an  action  under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  section 
106  which  results  in  such  services  nr-t  being 
provided  In  such  area,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized (out  of  the  funds  allotted  to  such 
State  or  local  area  under  section  603  i  a )  )  to 
provide  directly  the  services  authorized  un- 
der this  Act,  and  he  may  utilize  any  unit  lor 
combination  of  units  i  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  any  other  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations,  in 
providing  such  services. 

AIXOWANCXS 

Sec  109.  (a)  Basic  weekly  allowances  for 
Individuals  receiving  training  or  education 
under  this  title  for  which  no  wages  are  pay- 
able shall  be  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  which  when  added  to  amounts 
received  by  the  trainee  In  the  form  of  un- 
employment compensation  payments  shall 
equal  the  minimum  wage  for  a  work  week  of 
forty  hours  under  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  or.  If  higher. 
under  the  applicable  State  or  local  minimum 
wage  law,  and  such  basic  allowances  shall, 
m  the  case  of  an  individual  with  dependents, 
be  Increased  by  »5  a  week  for  each  dependent 
over  two  up  to  a  maximum  of  fotir  additional 
dependents.  The  prime  sponaor  may  waive 
the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  allowance* 
when  It  determines,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  that  ruch  waiver 
will  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act  Train- 
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■«a  recAiTlac  public  >«ilitinc«  or  wboa* 
needa  or  tnooma  »re  taken  lafa>  •coouat  In 
deter nUnlng  aucb  public  aMt«t*ace  paytiMQU 
to  oUMf*.  sball  rvoalve  %a  inovntw*  iJlowAiic* 
of  (30  p«r  w««k  Sucii  ^omuica  *h*ll  b«  <1U- 
r«K«rd«d  Id  datormlnlnc  th«  amouDt  of  pub- 
lic aaslat*nce  payment*  under  F»<ler^  or 
fedenUy  MsUtad  public  Mslstaaoe  pro«r»m« 
In  prescribing  allov^ncea.  tbe  prime  ipooeor 
snail,  in  aooonlance  with  re^ulatlone  pre- 
scribed by  Um  Secretary,  allow  addlUooal 
aums  for  special  clrcum«taa«ea  auctt  ea  ex- 
ceptional expenses  incurred  by  tralneee.  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  meal  aad  travel 
aUow%ncM,  or  be  may  reduce  such  allow- 
aztOM  by  an  amount  reflecting  tbe  fetr  Talue 
of  meaia.  lodging,  or  other  neoeMarlea  fur- 
nlabad  to  tbe  trainee  Ttie  prime  cpoator 
sball  take  lucb  action  aa  may  be  necesaary 
to  Lnaure  that  such  persona  receive  no  al- 
lowances with  reapect  to  periods  during  which 
they  are  falling  to  participate  In  such  pro- 
grama,  training,  or  Inatructton  aa  preacrtbed 
herein  without  good  caiue  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  provialona  of  thta  subeectlon. 
the  prime  aponaor  shall.  In  accordance  with 
such  ragulatlooa  aa  the  Secretary  ahaU  pre- 
scribe, make  such  adjustments  as  he  deems 
appropriate  In  aUowanoa*  which  would  other- 
wise be  payable  under  this  title.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  odjustmenta  which  take 
Into  account  tbe  amount  of  time  per  week 
spent  by  the  individual  participating  In  such 
programs  and  adjustments  to  reflect  the 
special  economic  clrcumstancea  which  exist 
In  tbe  area  In  which  tbe  program  is  to  be 
carried  on.  Allowances  ahall  not  be  paid  for 
any  course  of  training  having  a  duration  In 
excess  of  one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 

(b)  Individuals  receiving  training  on  the 
Job  shall  be  compeiisated  by  the  employer 
at  such  rates.  Including  periodic  Increases. 
as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  conaMlsrlng 
such  factor*  aa  Industry,  geo^aphlcal  region. 
and  trainee  proflclency.  but  In  no  event  at  a 
rate  Less  than  that  specified  In  section  dial 
(1)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standarda  Act  of  1938 
or,  If  higher,  under  the  applicable  State  or 
local  minimum  wage  law. 

StrFPLXMrXT  1  »  L  KDUCATIOS 


Sec  110  la.  TTie  S*' retary  shall  make 
giftnts  to  State  vocational  aducaUoa  boarda 
to  aaalat  them  to  provide  needed  vocational 
education  services  in  areas  served  by  local 
prime  sponsors  as  defined  In  section  103<a) 
>2I.   (3).   (4).  or  (I). 

(bi  All  of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  In  t'  '       i  rovided  for  allotting 

funds  under  lectloc  SOB. 

(CI  Funds  avaiuDie  u>  State  vocational 
education  boards  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  only  for  providing  vcx-atlonal  education 
and  asrvioes  to  participants  In  procnuBS  on- 
der  this  title  In  accordanc*  with  an  agrss 
ment  between  the  State  vocational  educa- 
tion board  and  the  local  prime  sponaor 

Mr  DOMINTCK  V.  DANIELS  'during 
the  readlnc^ .  Mr  Chairnmn.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con«?nt  that  title  I  be  considered 
as  read,  prl  nted  In  the  Rxcx>tD,  and  open 
to  amendment  to  afiy  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  do  objection. 
ssncMDiixMra  orrauo  ar  Ma  tovtwo  or 

4LA8XS 

Mr.  TOtJNQ  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  may  b« 
considered  en  bloc 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
that  the  amendments  t>e  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIEL-3  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  have  not  been  furnished  with  copies  of 
the  amendments  I  have  not  seen  them 
before.  I  would  like  to  know  if  copies  are 
available  or  not. 

Mr  YOUNQ  of  Alaska  Mr  Chairman. 
may  I  sUte  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  copies  are  available,  and  I 
apologize  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  thought  I  had  distributed  copies 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELfl.  Mr. 
Chairman,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  would  like  to  have  an  explana- 
tion of  what  the  amendments  do 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska  Mr  Chairman, 
the  comprehensive  manpower  bill  Is  one 
with  which  I  ari  concerned,  as  it  affects 
the  State  of  Alaska's  capabilities  for 
training  unemployed  peraoDS.  We  cur- 
rently have  lO.OOO  people  on  the  unen.- 
ployment  rolls  In  Alaska  and  with  a  to- 
tal population  of  only  a  little  more  than 
300.000,  It  Ls  a  serious  problem. 

Alaska — along  with  10  other  States, 
Delaware.  Idaho.  Maine.  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota.  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming — Ls  affected  by  this  bill  in  a 
unique  way  Under  the  pnrae  sponsor 
requirements,  a  State  shall  be  prime 
.>ponsor,  as  well  as  any  unit  of  general 
local  government  with  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more  persons.  If  there  is 
no  unit  of  general  local  government  with 
such  a  population,  then  the  largest  unit 
shall  be  prime  sponsor. 

Alaska,  as  well  as  Lhe  other  10  States, 
has  no  city  with  a  population  of  100,000, 
which  means  the  funds  for  manpower 
training  would  go  to  the  county,  or  in 
the  case  of  Alaska,  the  borough. 

In  the  interest  of  promoting  effective 
and  efficient  government,  it  would  be 
clearly  preferable  to  make  the  largest  In- 
corporated cit:  a  prime  sponsor.  In 
Alaska's  case  and  I  asn  sure  in  many 
other  States,  the  city  has  demonstrated 
its  capablllt.es  in  handling  manpower 
programs  To  give  this  responsibility  to 
any  of  her  form  of  local  government  or 
consortiums  of  government,'!  would 
cause  duplication  of  effort  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  administrative  ofHces.  In 
addition,  it  is  the  city  that  has  the  high- 
est rate  of  unemployment,  thus  most  in 
need  of  manpower  moneys. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  need  for 
training  the  unemployed  Is  in  the  urban 
areas,  and  the  language  of  the  bill  should 
read  the  "largest  city"  rather  than  the 
largest  unit  of  local  government.  I  am 
therdfore  offering  an  amendment  to 
change  this  language  and  to  make  the 
bill  more  equitable  for  those  States  with 
small  populatlotis  but  substantial  need 
for  manpower  funds. 

Ur.  DOMnCK  V  DANIELS  Mr 
Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  followa: 


Amendments  ofTered  by  ICr  Totrwo  of 
Alaska  Page  71.  after  line  10,  insert  tbe 
I  o«  lowing: 

(3)  the  largest  Incorporated  city  which 
has  a  population  of  leae  than  100.000  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  satisractory  current  data 
avaUable  to  the  Secretary:   or 

Page  71,  line  17,  strike  out  "(9)  "  and  in- 
sert -'{A)". 

Page  71.  Une  ao,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  in- 
sert "(6»  ■■ 

Page  71.  Une  34.  strike  out  "(S)"  and  In- 
sert ■■(0)"- 

Page  72.  line  8,  strike  out  "or  (6) "  and  In- 
sert "iB),  or  («)". 

Page  78,  line  14,  strike  out  "and  (5)"  and 
Insert  "(S).  and   (6)'  . 

Page  83,  Hue  4,  sUUu  out  "or  (6)"  axtd 
Insert  "(8),  or   i8l". 

Page  86,  Une  ao,  strUe  out  "or  (t)"  and 
Insert  "(6),  or   (8)". 

Page  133,  Une  X.  strike  out  "lOaiaXB)" 
and  Insert    'iOaia)(0>" 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr  Chairman, 
again  may  I  state  that  our  biggest  prob- 
lem is  In  Alaska,  with  the  lack  of  popu- 
lation, with  yet  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  lO.OOO  people  unemployed 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  who  are  concen- 
trated In  the  cities.  I  know  there  are 
other  amendments  to  be  proposed  today 
that  might  take  care  of  some  of  the 
problem,  but  I  prefer  the  unit  as  the  most 
qualified  unit  to  be  the  largest  city.  In 
this  case  the  city  of  Anchorage  would  be 
the  one  who  would  receive  the  money. 
The  State  Is  still  the  prime  sponsor,  but 
the  city  of  Anchorage  In  this  Instance 
would  be  the  one  to  benefit  the  most  un- 
employed who  reside  in  tlie  city  of  An- 
chorage, who  reail>-  migrate  there  from 
the  rural  areas 

Again.  I  know  many  ptx>ple  have  voiced 
a  question  atmut  the  bill  regarding  the 
requirement  of  the  population.  I  should 
like  to  see  this  amendment  pass  I  know 
it  would  solve  the  problem  in  the  State 
of  Alaska,  as  well  as  in  the  other  States 
I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  E8CH  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  Is  well  Intended  in  his 
amendments  in  that  he  Is  trying  to  bring 
about  an  efficient  use  of  a  city  population, 
but  I  would  object  to  the  amendment. 

The  legislation  was  ver>  carefully 
drawn  In  order  to  provide  that  In  those 
areas  in  which  there  could  not  be  a  larve 
enough  population  In  order  to  brln^i 
about  effective  administration  of  a  Job 
training  program  that  we  would  move  to 
a  larger  area,  a  larger  Jurisdiction,  in 
order  to  minimize  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  program  and  to  put  the 
program,  to  put  the  dollars  out  where 
they  would  do  the  most  good,  and  that  Is 
In  the  actual  Job  training  or  into  the 
public  employment  programs  themselves. 

For  that  reason  we  concluded  that  the 
Jurisdictional  size  of  the  prime  .sponsor 
should  be  100.000  or  more  In  the  case  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska's  State,  the 
prime  sponsor  will  be  the  entire  State, 
but  I  am  sure  that  recoRnlylnK  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  of  Alaska  they  will 
be  able  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  local 
Jurisdiction  to  develop  an  effective  Job 
training  and  public  employment  pro- 
gram within  the  entire  State  of  Alaska. 

Second.  I  would  sa,y  to  the  gentleman 
that  ander  title  n  as  the  bill  now  reads 
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without  hL«i  amfndmeiil,  -Ahere  ihere  are 
concentrat^'d  areas  of  hlRh  unemploy- 
ment, then  the  funds  will  go  directly 
Into  those  areas  so  that,  for  example, 
where  there  is  a  city  that  might  have  10 
or  12  percent  unemplnyrrient  uithln  a 
State,  even  though  the  pnme  sponsor 
will  remain  the  State,  the  fund.--  will  be 
expended  under  title  :i  specifically  into 
that  city  for  the  people  living  in  that 
city  to  be  trained  or  to  be  put  to  work  in 
public  employment  programs. 

So  for  those  reasons  I  would  suggest 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  that 
they  reject  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ala.-ika.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Is  the  genUe- 
man  telling  me  that  If  the  city  of  An- 
chorage has  a  high  unemployment  rate 
of  10  percent  the  money  from  the  State 
as  a  prime  sponsor  will  go  directly  to 
the  city  and  not  to  the  boroughs? 

Mr.  ESCH.  No.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man under  title  11  the  money  to  be  used 
will  be  directly  spent  in  the  city  even 
though  the  prime  sponsor  wUl  be  the 
State.  The  money  will  be  directly  used 
in  the  city  if  it  Is  that  area,  or  if  the 
borough  qualifies  as  10,000  the  borough 
would  use  the  funds  as  the  prime  sponsor 
but  the  money  would  be  spent  within  the 
city. 

Second  under  title  I  without  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  the  funds  must  be 
distributed  Into  those  areas  of  greatest 
need  for  there  once  again  even  imder 
title  I  the  funds  under  title  I  will  be 
spent  not  In  a  suburban  area  but  in  the 
city  Itself. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  this  section  of  the  bill 
with  reference  to  eligibility  of  prime 
sponsors  was  given  very  serious  and  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  subcommittee 
OS  well  as  the  full  committee.  We  have 
dealt  with  the  cities  and  States  in  a  man- 
ner which  we  feel  Is  fair  and  equitable. 

At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  to  deal  with  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  to  the 
tune  of  about  10,800  contracts.  We  feel 
that  such  a  number  of  contracts  Is  un- 
manageable and  leads  to  InefBclency.  It 
is  the  Intent  of  this  bill  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  sufficient  flexibility  so  that 
he  will  have  to  carefully  examine  each 
and  every  application  for  plans  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  under  the  bill  and  aLso 
monitor  the  programs  to  see  that  those 
funds  are  spent  correctly,  so  we  would 
.stay  with  that  program. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  "What  the  gen- 
tleman Is  saying  Is  this  will  not  circum- 
vent the  city.  The  moneys  do  not  go  to 
the  boroughs  to  keep  the  cities  frt)m 
participating 

Mr.  ESCH  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
In  this  instance  the  prime  sponsor  may 
be  the  borough  but  the  money  must  be 
spent  within  the  city  to  take  care  of  the 
Individuals  who  are  unemployed  within 
that  city. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  .Mas'ka.  The  city  can 
apply  even  though  It  is  not  the  unit? 

Mr.  ESCH  No.  the  prime  sponsor  will 
remain  the  area  of  100,000.  or  if  they  do 


not  qualify   then   it   will   be   the   entire 
State 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Chalrmi-n.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  Just  want 
to  make  this  point  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ala.ska  TTie  city  can  apply  not  as  the 
prime  .sponsor  but  apply  to  the  prime 
sponsor  for  the  program  to  be  conducted 
for  the  cltizerLs  of  the  city.  If  they  qualify 
under  title  n.  and  the  jobs  have  to  be  to 
the  extent  feasible  for  the  benefit  of  the 
residents  in  that  area 

So  while  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
answered  the  gentleman  correctly,  that 
the  city  cannot  apply  a.s  the  prime  .spon- 
sor, it  can  apply  for  the  money  and  can 
even  under  this  program  be  the  agent 
for  the  prime  sponsor  in  operating  this 
program. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  thing  I  am  worried 
about  is  the  conflict  between  the  city  and 
the  boroughs.  Ls  there  any  way  the  bor- 
ouglis  will  not  have  to  participate  in  the 
program  with  the  city? 

Mr.  QUIE  They  have  the  option  of 
not  doing  this. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  They  have  the 
option  of  not  doing  this.  Can  they  create 
their  own  program  and  thus  let  the  city 
handle  it? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
questioned  whether  the  borough  was  re- 
quired to  be  the  pnrae  .sponsor.  If  the 
city  does  not  qualify  because  it  Is  under 
100.000,  It  cannot  qualify  a.s  pnme  spon- 
sor, but  the  city  can  request  through 
whoever  is  the  prime  sponsor  participa- 
tion in  the  program.  The  prime  sponsor 
may  permit  the  city  to  handle  their  own 
program. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  want  to  make  absolutely 
clear  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
for  the  legislative  record  that  the  Secre- 
tary* must  not  approve  any  plan  in  which, 
first,  there  is  not  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  and,  second,  that  the 
Individual  citizens  who  are  unemployed 
are  not  taken  care  of  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

So  In  no  case  could  the  borough  de- 
velop a  program  which  would  not  take 
into  account  the  needs  of  the  city. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  <Mr.  Young  ' 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows : 

TITLE  n — PUBIJC   EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAMS 

BTATEMZN'T    nr     FTUPOSE 

Sec.  201.  It  U  the  purpose  or  thl£  title  to 
provide  unemployed  persons  with  transi- 
tional employment  in  Jobe  providing  needed 
public  sen-lcet  in  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment and,  whc-^ver  feasible,  related 
training  atid  manpower  servlres  to  enable 
such  person.i  Uj  m',>ve  Into  employment  or 
training  not  supported  under  thl*  title. 

riNANOIAL    ASSISTANCl 

Sec  202  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  eligible  appU- 
canle  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
thla  title  In  oruer  to  make  anancla:  assi^: - 
ance  available  in  areas  of  substaj,tlal  unem- 
ployment for  the  purpoees  of  providing  tran- 
sitional emplojTnent  for  uaemploy»<l  persons 


'.n  Jobs  providing  needed  put-'.;r  services,  and 
training  and  manpower  services  related  to 
such  employment  which  are  otherwlae  un- 
available, and  enabling  such  p)erson5  to  move 
into  emiployment  or  training  not  supported 
under  thl£  title. 

(bi  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title  which  are  used  by  an  eligible  appil- 
"ant  for  public  employment  programs,  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  shall  be  expended 
only  for  wages  and  employment  benefits  to 
persons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs  pur- 
suant to  this  title. 

ELICtBU:    APPLICAJJTS 

Sec  203  lai  Financial  a-ssistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
only  pursuant  to  appUcatlo.ns  submitted  by 
eligible  applicants  which  shall  be — 

(1)  prime  sponsors  qualified  under  title  I: 
or 

(2)  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State  res- 
ervations and  which  Include  areas  of  e,tib- 
stantlal   unemployment 

(bl  For  fiscal  year  1974  only,  eligible  ap- 
plicants shall  Include  any  entity  eligible  to 
be  a  prime  sponsor  under  section  102iai, 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  "areas  of 
substantial  unemployment'  means  any  area 
of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  .sustam  a  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  and  which 
has  a  rate  of  unemployment  equal  to  or  m 
excess  of  7  per  centum  for  three  cijnsecutlve 
months  as  de'ermlned  by  the  Secretarv  De- 
terminations concerning  the  rat.*  <;f  unem- 
ployment shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  at 
least  once  each  fiscal  year 

(d)  Whenever  the  SecretHry  makes  any 
determination  required  by  this  section,  he 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  and  shall 
publish  such  determination  In  the  Federal 
Register 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  t.C'  an  ap- 
plication which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible 
applicant  and  which  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  Any  such  application  shall  set 
forth  a  public  service  employment  program 
designed  to  provide  employment  In  Jobs  pro- 
viding needed  public  services,  for  persons  re- 
siding m  areas  (,f  substantia!  unemployment 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  at  least  thirty 
days  and,  where  appropriate,  training  and 
manpower  sen  ices  related  t<,  such  employ- 
ment which  are  otherwise  unavailable,  and 
to  enable  such  persons  to  move  into  employ- 
ment or  training  not  supported  under  this 
title, 

(b)  An  application  for  flnanclsii  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program  un- 
der thla  title  shall  include  provisions  setting 
forth— 

( 1 )  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  scught  under  thla 
title  win  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant,  identifrtng  any 
agency  or  Institution  designated  to  carry  out 
such  activities  or  sc.-vlces  under  such  super- 
vision; 

(2)  a  descrlptlcn  of  the  area  t/)  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served.  In- 
cluding data  Indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  psirticlpants  and  their  income 
and  employment  status; 

3  asstirances  that  only  persona  residing 
within  the  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment qualifying  for  assistance  will  be  hired 
to  fill  Jobs  created  under  this  title,  and  that 
the  public  services  provided  by  such  Job* 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  to 
benefit  the  residents  of  such  areas; 

i4)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  ftiiing  of  jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prospects  lor  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to    (A)    promot*  the  advaoo*- 
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ment  oif  (>*ructp*nto  to  •mploymant  or  train- 
ing opportumnes  »ult«ble  to  the  IndlvUluAU 
Involved,  whether  in  the  public  or  private 
■aotor  of  the  economy.  (B)  provide  partici- 
pant* with  skill*  for  which  there  ts  an  antic- 
ipated high  demand,  or  (C)  provide  par- 
ticipant* with  self -development  aJtlUa.  but 
nothing  contained  in  thla  paragraph  ahail  be 
oonatrued  to  pr«clude  person*  or  programs 
for  whom  the  foregoing  goala  are  not  feaAble 
or  appropriate. 

(51  aasiirancea  that  special  consideration 
In  filling  tranaltlonal  public  service  )obe  will 
be  given  to  unemployed  persons  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Porcee  In  Indochina  or  Korea 
on  or  after  August  5.  1M4.  m  accordance  with 
crlterl*  established  by  the  Secretary  land 
who  have  been  dlscharRed  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable),  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant shall  (A>  make  a  special  effort  to 
acquaint  such  Individual*  with  the  program, 
eaid  I  B )  coordinate  effort*  on  behalf  of  such 
person*  with  ihoae  authorlaed  by  chapter 
♦1  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  Job  Counseling  and  Employment  Services 
for  Veterans!  or  carried  out  by  other  public 
or  private  organizations  or  agencies: 

(6i  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  Jobs  shall  be  provided  in  oc- 
cupational field*  which  are  most  likely  to  ex- 
pand within  the  public  or  private  sector  as 
the  unemployment  rate  recedes; 

(7)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
In  fllllng  transitional  public  service  Jobs  will 
be  given  to  unemployed  persona  who  are  the 
most  severely  disadvantaged  In  term*  of  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  unemployed 
and  their  prospect*  for  finding  employment 
without  assistance  under  thla  title,  but  such 
special  consideration  shall  not  authorize  the 
hiring  of  any  person  when  any  other  person 
1*  on  lay-off  from  the  same  or  any  substan- 
tially equivalent  Job; 

(8)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  program*  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise Immediately  available: 

(9)  a  description  of  the  method*  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pant*. Including  specific  ellglbUlty  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participant*  for 
their  Job  responsibilities: 

(10)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
need*  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  need*: 

(11)  a  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skill*  to  be  acquired,  and  the  ap- 
proximate duration  for  which  partlclpanu 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(12)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
son* employed  In  public  service  Jobs  under 
this  title  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  for  similar  public  occupation*  by  the 
same  employer; 

(13)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (Including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(141  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  In  working  with  partici- 
pants: 

(15)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(16)  aaeurances  that  procedures  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  206  will  be  com- 
piled with; 

(17)  assurances  that  the  applicant  wUl. 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
tboee  p)erson«  employed  in  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  title  who  want  to  pursue  work 
with  the  employer.  In  the  same  or  similar 
work,  with  op pKDTt unities  to  do  so  and  to 
find  permanent,  upwardly  mobile  careers  In 
that  field,  and  (B)  providing  those  person* 
so  employed,  who  do  not  wish  to  pijrsue  per- 
manent careers  in  such  field,  with  opportuni- 


ties to  seek,   prepare   for.   and  obtain   vork 
in  other  flslds, 

(18)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  admlnistra- 
Uv«  personnel,  will  t>«  selected  from  among 
unemployed  persons; 

(19)  assurances  that  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  ellnunatlon  of  rrtlflclal  biJTlers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advafioement,  in- 
cluding clvU  service  requirements  whlcb  re- 
strict employment  opportumtles  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, 

(20)  assurances  that  not  more  than  one- 
thlrd  of  the  participant*  in  the  program  will 
be  employed  in  a  bona  fide  professional  ca- 
pacity (a*  such  term  Is  used  in  section  13 
ia)(l)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
19381.  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  the  case  of  partlclpanu  em- 
ployed as  classroom  teachers,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive  this  limitation  In  exceptional 
circuntstanoes. 

(21)  a  description  of  the  manpower  needs 
of  local  governments  and  of  local  education 
agencies  within  the  area  to  be  served  together 
with  the  comments  of  such  government*  and 
agencies  where  appropriate,  and  assurances 
that  due  consideration  be  given  to  allocat- 
ing Jobs  to  such  governments  and  agencies 
where  the  evidence  of  need  warrant*  it; 

(22)  assurances  that  the  Jobs  In  each  Job 
category  In  no  way  Infringe  upon  the  pro- 
motional opportunities  which  would  other- 
wise be  available  to  person*  currently  em- 
ployed In  public  service  Jobs  not  subsidized 
under  this  title,  and  assurances  that  no  Job 
will  be  filled  In  other  than  an  entry  level 
position  until  applicable  personnel  proce- 
dures and  collective  bargaining  agreements 
have  been  compiled  with: 

(23)  assurance*  that  Jobs  funded  under 
this  title  are  In  addition  to  thoee  that  would 
be  funded  by  the  sponsor  In  the  absence  of 
assistance  under  this  Act:  and 

(24)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tion* a*  be  shall  prescribe. 

APPaOVAL    or    Al»PLICATIOl»8 

Sec.  20fi.  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  thl*  title  may  be  approved  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that— 

( 1 )  the  application  meets  the  require  - 
ments  set  forth  In  this  title; 

(2)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  unit*  of  general 
local  governn^nt  to  submit  (x>mments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary: 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ment* with  respect  to  the  application  to 
the  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work 
In  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  in  the 
application,  an  opportunity  has  been  pro- 
vided such  organization  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary 

SRXCTAL  RxspoNsiBmrns  or  ths  srcarrAaT 
Sec  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  reviews  by  an  ap- 
propriate agency  of  the  status  of  each  person 
employed  In  a  public  service  Job  under  thl* 
title  to  sissur©  that  In  the  event  that  any 
person  employed  in  a  public  service  Job  under 
thl*  title  and  the  reviewing  agency  find  that 
such  Job  will  not  provide  sufficient  proepecta 
for  advancement  or  suitable  continued  em- 
ployment, maximum  effort*  shall  be  made  to 
locate  employment  or  training  opportunities 
providing  such  prospect*,  and  such  person 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  In 
securing  placement  In  the  opportunity  which 
he  cbooees  after  appropriate  counseling. 


(b|  Where  the  Bocretary  determines  that 
an  Indian  tribe  on  a  Federal  or  State  reser- 
vation is  unable  to  submit  an  application  to 
carry  out  a  public  service  emplojrment  pro- 
gram which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 204.  the  Secretary  shall  assist  such  trir>e 
in  preparing,  submitting,  and  implementing 
a  public  service  employment  program.  The 
provisions  of  section  207  shaU  apply  to  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  this  subsection. 

SPCCIAI.    PSO VISIONS 

Stc.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  asalstance  for  any  program  or 
activity  under  this  title  unless  he  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  (A)  will  result  In  an  in- 
crease In  employment  opportunities  over 
thoee  which  would  otherwise  be  available. 
(B)  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (Including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in  the 
hotUTi  of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits).  (C)  will  not  impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  In 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  will  not  substitute 
public  service  Jobs  for  existing  federally  as- 
sisted Jobs: 

(2)  persons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  Is  the 
highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employee  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  if 
section  6(a)(1)  of  such  title  applied  to  the 
participant  and  If  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof.  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  compar- 
able covered  employment,  or  (C)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  In 
similar  public  occupations  by  the  same  em- 
ployer; 

(3)  funds  under  this  title  will  not  be  used 
to  pay  persons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  title  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
»10.000  per  year; 

(4)  all  person*  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  title  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance,  un- 
employment instirance.  and  other  benefits  at 
the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to  work- 
ing conditions  and  promotional  opportuni- 
ties neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than 
such   other  employees  enjoy; 

(5i  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 

(6)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  indi- 
vidual participants. 

(7)  no  funds  under  this  title  will  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of.  or  for  the  rental  or 
leasing  of  supplies,  equipment,  materials,  or 
real  property;  and 

(8)  every  participant  shall  be  advised,  prior 
to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights 
and  benefits  In  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title  available  In  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pub- 
lic service  employment  opporttmlties  will  be 
available  on  an  equitable  basis  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  thl*  title  among 
significant  segments  of  the  population  of  un- 
employed persons,  giving  consideration  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  unemployed  fjersons  in 
each  such  segment. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to  be 
performed  under  any  program  for  which  an 
application  is  being  developed  for  submission 
under  this  title,  such  organization  shall  be 
notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  period  of 


time  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  applica- 
tion In  which  to  make  comments  to  the 
applicant  end  to  the  Secretary 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
title  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person- 
nel standards,  e\alualiou  procedures,  and 
other  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
the  effective  use  of  funds 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial asslsiance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  unless  he  determines,  In  accordance 
with  regulation.'!  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
that  periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
him  containing  data  designed  to  enable  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  measure  the 
relative  and,  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
title  and  other  federally  supported  man- 
power programs.  Such  data  shall  Include  In- 
formation on — 

(1)  characteristics  of  participants  Includ- 
ing age,  sex,  race,  health,  education  level, 
and  previous  wage  and  employment  experi- 
ence; 

(2)  duration  In  employment  situations,  in- 
cluding Information  on  the  duration  of  em- 
ployment of  program  participants  for  at 
least  a  year  following  the  termination  of  par- 
ticipation In  federally  assisted  programs  and 
comparable  Information  on  other  employees 
or  trainees  of  participating  employers;   and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  participant,  In- 
cluding breakdown  between  wages,  training, 
and  supportive  services,  all  fringe  benefits, 
and  administrative  costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  Informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis, 
and  shall  Include  such  information  In  the 
report  required  by  section  208  of  this  title. 

(fj  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  thereto  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities  In 
the  operation  of  such  program  will  discrimi- 
nate with  respect  to  any  program  participant 
or  any  applicant  for  participation  In  such 
program  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or 
beliefs. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  which  involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  In  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be.  In  any  way  or 
to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  in  contravention  of  chap- 
ter 15  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
In  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 

8PICIAL    REPORT 

Sec  208.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  at  least  annually  a  detailed 
report  setting  forth  the  activities  conducted 
under  this  title.  Including  Information  de- 
rived from  evaluations  required  by  this  and 
information  on  the  extent  to  which  ( 1 )  par- 
ticipants In  such  activities  subsequently 
secure  and  retain  public  or  private  employ- 
ment or  participate  In  training  or  employa- 
bility  development  programs,  (2|  segments 
of  the  population  of  unemployed  persons  are 
provided  public  service  oppKDrtunlties  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

UTILIZATION    or    TXTSVlS 

Ssc.  209.  Fund*  available  under  this  title 
to  an  eligible  applicant  may,  at  Its  option, 
be  utilized  for  residents  of  the  areas  of  sub- 
stantial   unemployment    designated    under 


this  title  for  programs  authorized  under  titles 
I  and  in — A  of  this  Act 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  SLsk  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed In  the  Rbcord.  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXNDUEKT    OFFERED     BY     MR      RKITSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  REtrss:  Page 
87,  line  16.  strike  out  '7"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "6  ". 

Mr,  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  would  change 
the  "7,"  which  is  the  effective  trigger  for 
the  applicability  of  public  service  em- 
ployment, to  6  percent. 

Unemployment  is  getting  worse.  There 
are  now  some  14  cities  or  14  areas  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country  where  unem- 
ployment is  in  excess  of  6  percent,  but 
has  not  yet  reached  7  percent.  Those 
cities  and  many  others  would  be  affected 
by  this  amendment. 

Public  service  employment  makes  ex- 
tra good  sense  in  the  situation  which  now 
confronts  us,  where  macroeconomic 
methods — turning  on  the  fiscal  spigot, 
turning  on  the  monetary  spigot — do  not 
really  come  to  grips  with  unemplo>Tnent, 
because  if  we  rely  on  macroeconomics,  all 
we  will  get  is  more  stress  and  strain  on 
the  limited  resources  and  energy  we  have 
at  our  disposal. 

All  the  previous  legislation,  the  Elmer- 
gency  Act  of  1971,  which  is  about  to  go 
out  of  business,  all  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Acts,  use  the  figure  of  6  percent, 
no  higher  figure,  as  the  trigger  for  relief. 

I  believe  it  would  be  an  unfortunate 
backward  step  for  us  to  lower  our  sights 
on  unemployment  here  today. 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Con- 
gress to  l(X>k  ahead  for  a  few  months. 

The  public  would  be  quite  pleased  with 
a  Congress  which  does  not  wait  until  an 
energy  crisis  or  a  fiscal  crisis  or  an  un- 
employment crisis  blows  up  in  our  faces. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  concert  all  our  ac- 
tivities to  see  that  jobs  are  available  to 
people  who  are  able  and  willing  to  take 
such  jobs. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  amendment, 
in  which  I  am  honored  to  have  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Mr  Hawkins  of  Cali- 
fornia, will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman,  what 
he  Ls  saying  certainly  makes  good  sense. 
I  know  the  gentleman  realizes  the  difB- 
culty  that  the  committee  has  encounter- 
ed in  trying  to  work  out  this  compromise. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  we  have 
7-  or  6-percent  unemployment,  in  view 
of  the  energy  crisis  that  the  gentleman 
has  referred  to,  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  tlie  administration  has  got  to 
come  before  this  Confess  and  ask  for 


additional  public  service  employment 
funds.  That  is  where  we  csm  best  expend 
the  funds  to  take  care  of  the  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

The  bill  is  flexible,  so  that  if  the  prime 
sponsors  so  desired  to  expend  all  of  their 
money  for  public  service  employment, 
they  could  do  so.  I  am  just  wondering 
if  we  should  not  go  along  with  this  bill 
as  is.  Even  though  I  am  much  sympa- 
thetic with  the  gentleman's  argument,  It 
may  be  more  prudent  now  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  get  this  bill  enacted  into  law 
so  that  we  can  be  assured  of  at  least 
some  public  service  employment  right 
away,  and  come  back  here  and  try  to 
get  more  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  al- 
ways in  sympathy  with  the  gentleman's 
position.  I  know  that  blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  and  those  who  trj'  to  come 
to  compromise  solutions,  and  I  honor 
them. 

However,  I  honestly  do  not  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
veto  a  bill  which  said  that  6-percent  un- 
emplojTnent  in  an  area  is  sufficient,  and 
that  at  that  point  public  service  employ- 
ment should  go  on  stream.  If  he  did,  I 
think  the  action  of  this  bod.v  the  other 
day  on  the  occasion  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  shows  that  we  are  capable  of  over- 
riding a  veto.  Even  if  he  does  veto,  and 
we  do  not  override  the  veto,  it  Ls  then  an 
act  of  an  afternoons  work  to  admit  de- 
feat and  to  come  in  with  a  new  bill  which 
will  be  acceptable.  So  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  passed. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
may  be  well  intentioned.  he  may  not 
fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  act. 
First  and  foremost,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  for  the  first  time  I  think 
perhaps  this  year,  through  this  act.  the 
Congress  will  look  prospectively  at  the 
problems  which  have  been  created  by  the 
energ>-  crisis,  and  it  does  protide  a  pro- 
gram of  both  public  employment  and 
public  training  into  the  areas  of  greatest 
need. 

Under  title  I.  one  of  the  qualifications 
for  the  title  I  funds  is  the  factor  of  un- 
emplojTnent,  so  that  indeed  title  I  funds 
take  into  account  those  areas  of  unem- 
ployment, or  higher  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  funds  are  directed  there,  and 
they  also  can  be  used  for  public  employ- 
ment programs  as  well  as  title  n,  so  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  indeed,  where 
the  need  exists,  where  the  jobs  do  not 
exist,  then  in  effect  all  of  title  I  could 
be  used  for  job  employment.  It  provides 
for  that  flexibility. 

Second,  in  title  n,  the  7-percent  fig- 
ure is  utilized,  not  to  be  regressive,  but 
rather  to  concentrate  the  title  n  funds 
into  the  areas  of  greatest  need  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Members  that  rather 
than  have  a  prime  sponsor  be  required  to 
have  7-percent  unemployment  under  the 
present  title  n.  the  funds  are  taigeted 
in,  rifled  in  to  those  areas  uithln  the 
prime  sponsor  area  that  have  concen- 
trated unemployment,  and  thus  it  is  in 
our  larger  cities  where  there  may  not 
be  unemployment  totaling  even  4  or  5 
percent,  within   title  n  there   will  be 
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rifled  in  funds  where  there  are  areas  or 
pockets  within  that  prime  sponsor  area 
which  have  a  need  for  public  employ- 
ment programs. 

So  that  legislation,  I  woiild  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  has  been 
very  carefully  drawn  to  take  the  funds 
that  are  available — and  we  recognize 
that  we  do  not  have  unlimited  funds — 
and  put  them  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good.  Into  specific  areas  of  greatest 
unemployment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
is  very  brief.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
under  that  bill,  if  enacted,  an  area  of  un- 
employment with  6.9  percent  unemploy- 
ment would  be  allowed  to  dangle  with- 
out one  single  public  service  employee 
authorized  In  that  area,  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  ESCH.  No,  that  Is  not  true,  be- 
cause under  title  I  the  prime  sponsor 
can  use  funds  there  for  public  employ- 
ment programs  if  he  deems  It  suitable 
and  necessary. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Well.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  prime  sponsors,  the  States, 
counties,  and  municlpsditles.  have  shown 
themselves  completely  unwilling,  under- 
standably, to  assume  the  burden  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  full  em- 
ployment under  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program,  for  example.  That  $6 
billion  has  been  spent,  and  not  one  sin- 
gle, solitary  public  service  emplojmaent 
job  htis  been  created 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say. 
in  contrast  to  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  that  the  coimty 
governments  and  the  city  governments 
are  on  record  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  enacted,  and  they  do  recognize 
the  need  for  public  emplosonent  pro- 
grams. 

The  strength  of  the  bill  Is  In  the  flexi- 
bility that  It  provides  for  the  local  juris- 
diction to  reach  out  to  the  areas  of  great- 
est need.  That  Is  the  strength  of  the  bill, 
in  terms  of  looking  prospectively  at  the 
goals  the  bill  would  provide. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  defini- 
tion is  not  applicable  to  an  entire  polit- 
ical jurisdiction,  but  should  be  used  to 
concentrate  funds  In  a  particular  area 
of  a  city  or  a  county  which  experiences 
this  rate  of  unemployment;  that  Is,  7  per- 
cent for  a  period  of  3  months. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that 
under  this  concept  any  area  which  has 
a  severe  unemployment  problem  will  be 
Ineligible  Just  because  we  raise  the  level 
from  6  percent  to  7  percent. 

During  the  past  year,  or  if  we  go  back 
to  a  year  ago,  rather,  the  rate  of  un- 
emplojTnent  was  then  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  6.1  percent  or  6  2  per- 
cent. It  has  gradually  receded  at  the 
present  date  to  the  rate  of  4.5  percent. 
That  Ls  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  elim- 
inated the  trigger  device  In  the  public 
sendee  employment  provision  of  this  bill 
and  merely  retained  section  6  of  the 
public  service  employment  bilL  That  sec- 
tion of  the  public  service  employment 


bUl  Is  Identically  the  same  in  this  bill  as 
It  was  in  the  former  piece  of  legislation, 
except  with  regard  to  the  level  of  un- 
employment, which  we  increased  from 
6  to  7  percent. 

Now.  I  feel  that  in  view  of  existing 
conditions,  this  was  a  reasonable  com- 
promise that  we  made  with  the  admin- 
istration, and  that  areas  which  expe- 
rience unemployment  will  include  not 
only  those  people  who  are  unemployed. 
but  those  people  also  who  are  underem- 
ployed and  receive  wages  which  are  too 
low  to  remove  them  from  the  welfare 
rolls. 

So  with  this  definition.  I  feel  that  the 
level  of  7  percent,  as  set  forth  in  this 
bill.  Is  a  fair  and  resisonable  level. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this 
amendment  indicates  the  different  views 
of  those  of  us  who  feel  that  this  bUl  is 
inadequate,  although  it  at  least  takes 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

As  the  original  author  of  section  6  of 
the  Public  Service  Employment  Act,  may 
I  say  that  6  percent  was  agreed  to.  and 
we  have  now  had  2  years  of  experience 
on  this.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  change 
it  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  I  should  be  the  last  one  to 
support  this  amendment,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  hurts  every  ghetto 
in  America.  Seven  percent  Ls  a  rather 
low  unemployment  rate  when  It  is  related 
to  Watts,  which  Is  In  my  Congressional 
district,  and  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and 
every  other  racial  ghetto  in  America, 
most  of  which  experience  much  higher 
unemployment  persistently. 

However,  I  think  that  this  provision 
should  be  equally  applicable  to  other 
areas. 

Now,  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  have 
been  assuring  the  Members  on  this  floor 
that  rural  counties  would  be  included  un- 
der ;  itle  n.  The  gentlewoman  from  Texas 
was  assured  that  Houston  would  be  in- 
cluded, for  example.  However,  most  of 
these  areas  do  not  have  7  percent  un- 
employment, but  many  do  have  6  percent 
unemployment. 

The  city  of  Boston,  for  example,  with 
99.100  unemployed  persons  and  an  un- 
employment rate  of  6  6  percent,  would 
be  excluded  entirely  by  the  bill  Itself. 

The  city  of  Seattle,  with  6,9  percent, 
would  be  excluded  Many  of  the  other 
areas  that  will  be  hit  In  a  few  weeks  and 
in  which  there  will  be  dislocations,  with 
a  water  plant  perhaps  closing  up  in  your 
district  as  it  has  in  mine,  where  it  has 
thrown  thousands  out  of  work  in  the  city 
of  South  Gate,  qualified  people,  those 
areas  will  be  able  to  qualify  under  this, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  wait  until 
they  have  7-percent  unemploj-ment  until 
they  are  able  to  qualify  under  title  n. 

Mr,  DOMINICK  V,  DANIELS  WUl  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  I  would 
arise  to  correct  a  mlslmpression  given  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  You  refer  to 
figures  of  unemployment  prevailing  In 


the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Is  It  not  true.  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  that  the  level  of  un- 
employment must  not  necessarily  spread 
throughout  the  geographical  divisions  of 
the  eligible  prime  sponsor?  It  refers  to 
areas  of  substantial  unemplojTnent 
within  the  area  of  the  prime  sponsor. 

Mr  HAWKINS.  As  the  author  of  the 
provision.  I  Uimk  I  know  how  It  operates. 
I  quite  agree  It  can  be  concentrated  in 
a  smaller  area.  I  am  trying  to  say  that 
there  are  areas  where  the  entire  city  Is 
already  under  almost  7  percent  and  may 
soon  be  6  percent.  They  are  obviously 
contained  in  not  one  concentrated  area 
but  in  a  larger  area.  There  are  rural 
areas  that  can  qualify,  as  the  gentleman 
said. 

Mr,  DOMINICK  V,  DANIELS,  Under 
those  circumstances  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible under  the  terms  of  title  I  of  this  bill 
for  the  eligible  prime  sponsor  to  make 
an  application  for  funds  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  public  service  emploj-ment 
without  involving  the  figure  of  6  or  7  per- 
cent as  Incorporated  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Certainly  It  can. 
Under  title  n.  If  the  money  is  not 
enough,  let  us  increase  the  monej'.  They 
can  already  make  an  application  imder 
title  I  and  will  probably  do  it.  Why 
should  they  not  be  entitled  to  the  addi- 
tional money  as  an  area  of  high  unem- 
ployment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  In  such  a 
situation  the  eligible  prime  sponsor  may 
make  application  for  funds  under  title  I 
which  may  be  used  exclusively  for  public 
service  employment.  That  is  specifically 
written  into  the  bill.  In  addition  to  that. 
If  it  has  areas  or  pockets  of  high  unem- 
ployment equal  to  7  percent  or  more,  as 
exist  in  manj'  cities  throughout  this 
country,  including  your  own  area,  In  the 
Watts  district  In  Los  Angeles,  they  may 
apply  for  funds  for  public  service  em- 
ployment specifically. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  money  can  only  go  so  far.  You  are 
saying  in  a  sense  that  in  the  800  poverty 
areas  and  all  of  those  rural  areas  that 
will  be  Included  In  Appalachia  and  areas 
like  that  and  In  the  cities  that  will  be 
receptive  to  dislocations  with  plants  clos- 
ing up  and  persons  becoming  unem- 
ployed— you  say  that  they  will  all  come 
In  and  make  application  under  title  I  and 
the  smaller  amount  of  money  available 
here,  with  a  $1  billion  reduction  over 
what  we  have  for  current  programs,  will 
be  adequate  to  reach  all  of  those  prob- 
lems. I  say  to  you  that  It  will  not  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  to 
look  at  the  amendment  In  this  per- 
spective. The  language  does  provide, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  indi- 
cated and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
indicated,  that  areas  can  qualify  that 
are  smaller  than  the  pnme  sponsor  area 
and  also  smaller  than  the  labor  market 
area.  That  being  the  case  and  no  matter 
how  much  Ls  appropriated.  It  will  be  in 
a  bmlted  amount  compared  to  that  which 
can  be  expended  for  public  service  em- 
ployment and  training. 
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You  have  to  provide  the  money  for 
the  greatest  need.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 7  percent  is  low.  We  worked  out 
a  compromise  and  I  am  going  along  with 
the  7  percent,  but  to  me  It  is  low  because 
there  are  areas  that  have  25-percent  un- 
emplojTnent. 

In  my  estimation  they  are  worse  off 
than  the  rest,  that  is.  the  6  percent  or 
those  between  6  and  7  percent  because 
that  Is  what  we  are  talking  about  In  the 
amendment,  the  areas  that  are  between 
6  and  7  percent  unemployed. 

If  we  take  that  money  away  from  these 
areas  that  have  greater  imemployment 
and  less  opportunity,  and  that  is  what  we 
would  be  doing,  we  will  be  doing  a  dis- 
service to  the  areas  that  have  large  un- 
employment. That  Is  really  what  it  bolls 
down  to. 

When  we  talked  about  this  in  the  com- 
mittee I  told  the  members  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  go  along  to  6  percent  if  they 
wanted  to  require  that  the  prime  spon- 
sors had  to  qualify  or  the  labor  market 
area  had  to  qualify,  that  would  be  all 
right,  if  they  wanted  to  go  that  route. 
But  the  committee  decided  they  wanted 
to  permit  smaller  areas  than  the  prime 
sponsor  areas  to  qualify  for  title  n.  That 
being  the  case,  we  just  took  one  small 
step  to  make  certain  that  we  concen- 
trated on  the  areas  where  there  is  the 
most  substantial  unemployment. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  n^v  colleagues 
will  vote  against  the  amendment  and  re- 
tain the  language  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rcuss). 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
annotmced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  It, 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMINDMEhfT    OmERED    BT    MR     WILLIAM    D.   FORD 

Mr.  WILLAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wuxiam  D. 
Ford.  On  page  87,  after  line  7,  add  a  new 
paragraph  (2)   as  follows: 

"(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
having  a  populaUon  of  50.000  or  more 
persons". 

And  renumber  th*  succeeding  paragraph 
accordingly. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr  Chair- 
man. It  was  my  Intention  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  title  1  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act  so  that  it  wotild  affect 
both  the  title  I  manpower  programs  and 
the  title  n  public  employment  programs. 
However,  I  was  called  off  the  floor  to  meet 
with  some  visiting  .school  superintend- 
ents for  a  few  moments,  and  during  my 
absence,  unanimous  consent  was  given 
to  consider  title  I  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  am,  therefore,  parliamentarlly  barred 
from  offering  my  amendment  to  title 
I  at  this  time.  I  would  have  asked  for 
unanimous  consent  to  do  that  since  I 
did  give  notice  In  writing  to  every  Mem- 
ber yesterday  of  my  intention  to  offer 
this  amendment  to  title  I,  but  the  gen- 
tlemen who  le  handling  the  bill  on  the 


floor  has  indicated  to  me  that  he  will 
object.  I.  therefore,  have  no  choice  but 
to  offer  it  only  to  title  n,  the  public 
employment  program  provision. 

My  amendment  was  originally  in- 
tended to  do  two  things.  First,  it  would 
have  changed  the  minimum  population 
requirement  to  become  a  prime  sponsor 
from  100,000  to  50.000.  Second,  It  would 
have  allowed  any  combination  of  com- 
munities having  at  least  a  total  aggre- 
gate population  of  50,000  to  become  a 
prime  sponsor.  Instead  of  requiring  that 
a  consortium  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  a  prime  sponsor  contain  at 
least  one  community  with  a  population 
of  100.000. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  coming 
at  this  point  in  the  bill  would  merely  be 
to  permit  communities  of  50,000  pop- 
ulation or  more  to  operate  emergencj- 
employment  programs.  We  will  offer  a 
later  amendment  to  provide  for  consor- 
tiums of  50,000. 

The  principal  architects  of  this  bill 
argued  In  the  committee  against  any  re- 
duction of  the  100,000  figure  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  likely  that  there 
would  exist  in  towns  .smaller  than  100,- 
000  the  expertise  to  devise  and  admin- 
ister the  kind  of  programs  that  this  leg- 
islation contemplates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  put  forth 
by  the  proponents  of  the  100,000  popu- 
lation program  is  full  of  holes. 

It  is  the  highest  kind  of  hypocrisy  to 
suggest  on  one  hand  that  the  intention 
of  this  legislation  Ls  to  decentralize  man- 
power and  pubhc  employment  programs 
and  put  them  down  at  the  local  level, 
and  to  suggest  on  the  other  hand  that 
local  government  only  means  units  of 
goverrmient  with  populations  of  100.000 
or  more.  For  those  Members  who  are  un- 
aware of  it.  there  are  only  156  munic- 
ipalities in  the  entire  United  States 
that  have  populations  of  100.000  or 
more,  6  of  which  are  located  in  my  own 
State  of  Michigan.  When  we  drop  the 
figure  to  50,000,  we  still  only  reach  552 
municipalities,  20  of  which  are  in  Michi- 
gan, and  three  of  these  are  located  in  my 
own  district.  But  they  tell  us  that  we 
cannot  administer  a  program  from 
Washington  with  that  many  potential 
applicants. 

The  facts  are  that  the  revenue-shar- 
ing program  engineered  by  the  Water- 
gate administration  is  being  adminis- 
tered now  for  approximately  30,000  dif- 
ferent units  of  general  purpose  govern- 
ment, including  more  than  18,000  mu- 
nicipalities. 3,000  counties,  and  16,000 
townships.  How  can  this  same  adminis- 
tration now  turn  around  and  tell  us 
that  they  are  Incapable  of  administering 
a  program  in  which  our  moderate-sized 
communities  could  participate  directly? 
I  have  no  objection  to  directing  these 
programs  toward  local  government,  but 
when  anyone  says  to  me,  coming  from 
the  kind  of  district  that  I  represent,  that 
all  wisdom  in  local  government  resides 
.solel>-  In  communities  of  100,000  or  more, 
I  find  it  impossible  to  swallow — because 
I  know  from  firsthand  experience  that 
we  in  Michigan  have  some  of  the  most 
capable  administrators  in  communities 
having  populations  of  much  less  than 
100,000.  I  do  not  have  a  single  city  with 


more  than  100.000  people  in  my  large 
urban  metropolitan  district,  yet  everj- 
one  of  my  communities  administers  its 
own  police  department  and  fire  depart- 
ment, its  own  public  works  department, 
and  various  other  departments,  and  they 
do  so  much  more  efBciently  than  many 
of  our  larger  cities  based  on  what  I  have 
observed. 

F\irthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  re- 
tain tlie  100,000  population  requirement, 
we  win.  in  effect,  be  discriminating 
against  a  majority  of  our  population — 
because  over  60  percent  of  America  lives 
in  communities  of  less  than  100,000. 

In  addition,  when  we  study  this  legis- 
lation closely,  the  hyprocrisy  of  the  100,- 
000  population  requirement  becomes  even 
more  obvious — because  it  is  actually-  full 
of  loopholes,  and  I  am  certain  that  if 
there  were  any  true  significance  to  the 
100,000  requirement  there  would  be  no 
loopholes. 

The  first  major  loophole  is  in  the  sec- 
tion which  provides  that  any  unit  or  vol- 
untary- combination  of  units  of  general 
purpose  local  government,  in  rural  areas 
which  have  substantial  out-migration  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
can  become  prime  sponsors  without  re- 
gard to  population.  This  provision,  as  I 
read  it,  gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  con- 
siderable discretion  to  provide  direct 
grants  to  an  unlimited  number  of  com- 
munities no  matter  what  their  popula- 
tion may  be. 

Second,  there  is  another  major  loop- 
hole which  says  that,  if  a  State  does  not 
have  a  city  with  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more,  then  its  largest  city  can  become 
a  prime  sponsor  irrespective  of  its  popu- 
lation. 

This  little  loophole  affects  more  than 
20  percent  of  our  States,  because  11  of 
our  50  States  have  no  city  withm  them 
having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more. 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  could  continue  in- 
definitely with  my  argimient  against  this 
ridiculous  100,000  population  requirement 
which  discrimmates  against  the  majority 
of  our  populaUon,  but  I  see  that  m>-  time 
is  about  to  expire. 

In  closmg,  I  would  simply  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  almast  one-half 
of  the  congressional  districts  in  this  coun- 
tr>-  do  not  have  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
within  them,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support 
this  amendment. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  extend 
the  dissenting  views  of  Mr,  Meeds  of 
Washington,  Mrs,  Mink  of  Hawaii  and 
myself,  which  set  forth  our  concerns  for 
this  legislation  unless  it  Ls  amended ; 
Dissenting  Views  cn  H.R  11010 
Reform  of  Federal  Manpower  F*rograms  Is 
long  overdue — the  Congress  passed  in  1970  a 
comprabenslve  manpower  program  which 
provided  that  reform  and  which  we  sup- 
ported— but  that  bin  dUTered  in  material  re- 
spects from  that  which  we  are  prese.ntly  con- 
sidering— presumptively  those  dlffer«nces 
are  why  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
This  bill  is  nothing  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's Revenue  Sharing  proposal  with  a  few 
cosmetic  changes  in  the  original  language. 

But  in  our  eSorts  to  compromise  »-1th  the 
Preeldent  we  do  not  feel  we  should  abdicate 
the  Federal  resjxinslbUlty  for  Manpower 
Training  by  simply  turning  It  over  to  States, 
counties,  and  large  cities 

First,  under  the  guise  of  eliminating  du- 
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pUcative  categorical  programs,  admlnlaterea 
at  the  Podoral  level,  the  bill  substitutes  sev- 
eral hundred  indlvldaal  sponsors  which  are 
able  to  evtabilah  muUltudlnous  programs 
that  b«ar  ao  r«lation&btp  to  a  Federally  rec- 
ognlaed  problem.  Ootng  back  as  far  aa  1062. 
the  Congress  recognized  Its  responslbUlty  to 
provide  manpower  programs  In  eireas  where 
private  Industry  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  today  substituted  for  that  Fed- 
eral determination  of  programs  dealgned  to 
meet  Federally  recognized  needs  a  program 
that  allows  goveraora  and  chief  administra- 
tive officers  of  large  cities  their  option.  This 
solution  to  the  m&np>ower  needs  is.  In  our 
judgment,  an  abdication  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility. If  this  government  is  to  be  In  the 
business  of  providing  work  aoid  training  op- 
portunities for  a  portion  of  the  citizenry 
that  has  not  been  adequately  served  in  the 
past,  then  we  should.  In  fact,  be  adminis- 
tering programs  to  meet  these  needs.  We 
should  not  turn  over  to  the  governors,  may- 
ors, and  county  executives  of  a  few  large 
areas  the  carte  blanche  authority  to  do  as 
they  will  with  substantial  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral money. 

But.  If  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
to  empower  states  and  local  government  with 
what  In  our  Judgment  Is  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility. It  should  not  be  llmlt«d  to  areas  of 
100,000  or  more  In  population.  There  are 
cities,  countlej  and  units  of  general  local 
government  which  are  quite  capable  of 
operating  police  departments.  Are  depart- 
ments, public  educational  systems,  hoaplt&ls. 
and  a  multitude  of  other  governmental  serv- 
ices, and  are  also  capable  of  meeting  the  man- 
jjower  needs  of  that  locale,  which  have  a 
smuller  population. 

In  an  effort  to  simplify  administration  of 
manpower  programs  we  have  created  an 
equally  unworkable  system.  As  an  example, 
to  b*come  a  Prime  Sponsor  and  administer 
their  own  manpower  program,  a  Mayor  or 
Commissioner  or  rural  "organization"  must 
submit  a  Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  approval.  How- 
ever, before  It  gets  there.  It  must  be  reviewed 
and  commented  upon  by  the  Governor  and 
by  the  State  Manpower  Services  Council 
(which  the  Governor  appoints).  The  Council 
also  reviews  the  plans  of  State  agencies  for 
the  provision  of  needed  nervlcea  and  makes 
recommendations  to  both  the  Prime  Sponsors 
and  the  State  agencies  for  more  effective 
coordination  of  efforts  to  meet  the  overall 
manpower  needs  of  the  State  should  such 
recommendations  be  necessary.  Then,  with 
this  approval  secured,  the  local  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Flan  goes  to  the  Assistant 
Regional  Manpower  Director  (who  has  been 
delegated  authority  to  approve  or  reject  local 
and  State  plans),  and.  with  their  approval. 
It  Anally  gets  to  Washington.  Also,  along  the 
way,  the  labor  organizations  must  approve 
the  local  public  employment  program  plans 
and  can  comment  If  they  care  to  do  so 
Briefly,  that  Is  the  route  a  plan  takes,  but 
the  contents  of  the  plan  are  even  more 
complex. 

Tb«  local  Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan 
miist  describe  what  services  will  be  provided 
to  enroUees.  whether  they  will  provide  them 
or  subcontract  them  iLf  so.  to  whom>,  de- 
scribe the  Keographlca!  area  served,  and  who 
will  be  served  (priority  lor  thoee  "raoet  in 
aeed'i  Sh'juid  they  want  additional  funds 
for  public  employment  programs,  they  must 
show  tha:  enrollees  under  that  program  will 
rec«ive  "related  manpower  service*"  under 
their  Title  I  Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan 
program. 

The  local  Prim*  Sponsor  must  buy — from 
publle  or  pnvat«  ••tabUshoaent* — ch«  capa- 
bility to  provide  outreach,  testing,  counsel - 
Lng.  academic  and  oorupatlooal  skill  training, 
ObUd  ca/e.  Oeal'.Q  and  medlc&i  service*.  b«nds 


(where  necessary),  job  development,  referral 
and  placement  in  Jobs,  and,  If  they  arrange 
with  the  State  Vocational  Education  office 
to  use  their  facilities,  they  can  secure  addi- 
tional financial  help  from  the  Secretary  for 
this  expense.  They  must  provide  allowances 
for  eoroUees  in  institutional  tralnlx^.  they 
must  pay  employers  In  the  private  sector 
supplemental  training  costs  for  trainees  In 
On  the  Job  Training,  and  they  must  pay 
their  own  administrative  costs  for  operating 
thla  program. 

There  is  another  portion  of  this  bill  that 
concerns  us  deeply.  Section  209  authorizes 
the  use  of  the  limited  public  service  em- 
ployment funds  under  Title  n  for  programs 
authorized  under  the  other  titles  of  this 
Act.  This  means  that  when  an  area  can 
meet  the  population  requirements  and 
demonstrate  that  there  Is  an  unemployment 
rate  exceeding  7%,  it  can  then  use  any  and 
all  funds  available  under  this  Act  for  train- 
ing programs.  It  seems  to  us  quite  evident  In 
an  area  In  this  country  where  unemployment 
exceeds  7%  that  the  prospects  of  finding  a 
job  are.  on  their  face,  quite  remote,  and 
therefore,  the  most  reasonable  use  of  these 
limited  funds  would  be  In  providing  needed 
public  service  Jobs.  One  of  the  most  counter- 
productive actions  that  can  be  taken  is  to 
train  people  for  Jobs  which  do  not  exist;  this 
13  more  frustrating  than  doing  nothing. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  turns  back 
the  clock  to  the  days  when  unemployment 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  State  or  area — 
and  not  a  national  responsibility  as  stated 
In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 

When  the  economy  of  a  local  area — or  even 
a  State — goes  Into  a  tallspln.  the  only  altern- 
ative is  public  employment  or  welfare  .  .  . 
training  la  of  little  use.  and  the  public  em- 
ployment program  In  this  legislation  pro- 
vides only  transitional  employment  with  the 
assurance  that  it  will  develop  Into  perma- 
nent Jobs  In  ea«as  of  7%  or  higher  unem- 
ployment. 

In  order  to  use  the  additional  public  em- 
ployment program  money  (Title  11)  there 
should  be  some  provision  In  the  legislation 
for  special  surveys  for  cities,  etc..  In  order 
to  get  realistic  figures  showing  the  ne«ded 
"T"f"  unemployment.  As  statistics  ar«  now 
ooUect«d  the  unemployment  rate  is  based 
on  SMSAs  and  not  smaller  areas  within  the 
SMSA.  hence  It  will  be  difficult  to  establiah 
the  required  7%  figure  needed  to  be  eligible 
for  the  funds. 

For  fiscal  1073  and  1973,  the  Congress 
authorized  the  Eniergency  Employment  Act, 
pursuant  to  which  was  appropriated  11.35 
billion  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  That  legis- 
lation expired  July  1  of  this  vear.  and  this 
bill  attempts  to  save  pieces  of  that  legisla- 
tion. Our  concern,  specifically  with  regard 
to  public  service  employment.  L<t  that  we 
have  not  authorized  suflBclent  amotmts  of 
money  to  meet  the  potential  needi.  In  this 
area  Today  we  are  facing  what  has  been 
described  as  the  most  serious  energy  crisis 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States  The 
Impending  threat  of  a  shortage  of  fuels  will 
neoeasaniy  have  a  serious  effect  an  many 
currently  operating  Industries  with  the  pre- 
dictable result  of  a  decrease  In  employment 
opp>ortunltla*.  We  feel  that  now  1*  not 
the  time  to  severely  restrict  the  authoriza- 
tion for  public  service  employment  programs, 
rather,  we  should  allow  the  flexibility  to 
appreciably  expand  this  program  to  meet  the 
potential  neods  of  tha  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed population  of  the  United  States 

Clearly,  comprehensive  new  legislation  is 
neoeasary  if  we  are  to  make  sense  of  orir 
manpower  programs,  but  we  submit  that  the 
bill  before  us  falls  to  meet  many  of  the 
ne«ds  that  we  have  specified,  and  should  be 
perfected  If  we  are  to  attempt  to  m««t  U^e 
chaileoge  of  tb*  1870*. 


Actually  this  legislation  Is  a  hodge-podge 
of  compromises  that  mean  nothing,  and  will 
be  so  complicated  to  administer  that  the 
preeent  Administration  will  oontinue  on  it£ 
mierry  way  with  the  preseiit  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  (which  they  are  now  call- 
ing MRP — Manpower  Reform  Program,  ai.d 
by  book  or  crook  fit  this  legislation  Into  the 
present  guidelines. 

The  extension  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  and  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  la  a  better  alternative,  and 
Congress  then  would  have  retained  some 
control  over  the  funds. 

William  D.  Foac 
Lloyd  Meeds. 
Patsy  T.  Mink. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
opposing  the  amendment  that  there 
must  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  intent  of  title  II  and  a  delivery- 
system.  The  purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  to  provide  tliat  many  small 
jurisdictions  could  combine  together.  If 
they  total  50.000  population  and  have  a 
title  n  program,  primarily  a  public 
employment  program.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  House  reject  this  cunendment. 
because  what  it  will  do  in  effect  is  to 
place  more  funds  into  the  administration 
of  programs  and  less  funds  out  into  the 
public  employment  programs  and  into 
the  job  training  programs  themselves. 

This  section  was  carefuDy  drawn  in 
order  to  provide  that  we  have  local  units 
of  government  that  could  reasonably 
manage  and  administer  the  program  on 
an  efficient  basis. 

Second,  it  should  be  recognized  that  in 
an  area  such  as  Michigan,  and  in  some 
other  States,  we  have  a  strong  county 
system  of  government,  and  those  counties 
will  qualify  But.  more  than  that,  the  ac- 
tual services  will  still  be  provided  where 
the  services  are  needed 

In  speaking  on  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  implied  that  those  individuals 
who  were  unemployed  in  areas  such  as 
his  Jurisdiction.  In  areas  such  as  South- 
gate,  in  aresis  such  as  Dearborn  or  re- 
lated areas,  would  not  receive  the  serv- 
ices. The  act  as  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee clearly  indicates  two  things  First 
of  all.  the  lndi\'idual»  who  are  unem- 
ployed must  be  employed  ur.der  title  11. 

So  no  matter  who  the  prime  sponsor 
Is.  the  people,  the  individual  citizens,  the 
constituents  from  that  area  will  liave  to 
be  employed  under  title  II. 

Second,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble the  actual  services  that  those  Indi- 
viduals provide,  be  they  in  the  schools 
or  in  terms  of  environmental  programs 
or  what  have  you.  will  have  to  be  per- 
formed in  those  same  area^- 

So  we  are  really  sajrlng  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  unemployed,  whether  he 
Is  in  a  suburban  city  or  niral  area,  even 
though  they  cannot  reach  100.000  in  that 
jurisdiction,  that  individual  citizen  must 
k)e  serviced  by  tlie  act  that  is  now  pre- 
sented 

Second,  the  services  that  he  performs 
must  be  for  the  benefit  of  that  area 

But  what  we  are  sayUm  to  th«  Mem- 
b«rs  of  the  House  Is  this,  that  we  mutt 
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not  put  all  our  money  back  into  the 
administration  of  the  program.  Let  us 
put  the  money  out  where  It  belongs, 
helping  people  to  receive  jobs  where 
there  are  none  available.  That  is  what 
the  bill  does  as  now  presented  and  I  urge 
the  Members  to  reject  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'  Mr.  William  D  Ford  > . 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment for  a  very  simple  reason:  I  come 
from  a  district  very  much  like  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford)  which  is  entirely  suburban 
and  which  has  16  cities  in  it,  none  of 
which  are  100.000  population  but  three 
of  which  are  of  a  population  of  70,000 
or  more.  They  are  complete  cities  In 
themselves  and  have  been  for  a  good 
number  of  years. 

In  fact,  the  problem  we  face  now  is 
one  I  think  more  addressed  to  this  bill 
than  many  of  the  larger  cities.  My  dis- 
trict is  contiguous  with  San  Francisco. 
In  the  last  20  years  becau.se  of  building 
programs  undertaken  largely  through 
F^eral  funds  and  supported  by  Federal 
programs  there  hos  been  a  great  deal  of 
building  of  oflBce  buildings  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  have  cleared  out  through  re- 
development a  good  many  units  of  low- 
income  hoasing.  Places  where  older  peo- 
ple and  poorer  people  lived.  They  have 
moved  into  San  Mateo  County  in  the 
area  hard  by  San  Francisco.  Now  my 
district  has  the  same  kinds  of  problems 
that  San  Francisco  had  but  we  are  not 
large  enough  to  qualify  for  many  of  the 
Federal  programs  under  the  present  bill. 

In  the  past,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  has 
.<;ald.  the  suburban  areas  did  not  have 
the  kinds  of  problems  they  have  now. 
Twenty -five  years  ago  the  San  Mateo 
County  area  was  largely  rural  and  did 
not  have  the  many  problems  which  It  is 
experiencing  now.  It  was  made  up  largely 
of  whlt-e  middle-class  people  who  lived 
a  good  life  Now  they  have  many  of  the 
same  problems  the  large  cities  have, 
many  of  the  same  kinds  of  problems  that 
are  addressed  in  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH>  noted  earlier  that  the  cities  and 
counties  are  in  support  of  this  blU.  but  I 
do  not  believe  th.it  small  cities  would  be. 
As  it  is  now  there  are  14  cities  actually 
that  can  benefit  from  this  program  in 
my  district.  Under  the  present  bill  none 
of  those  cities  would  qualify.  I  doubt 
very  much  If  the  League  of  California 
Cities  will  receive  this  bill  with  any  kind 
of  enthusiasm  vvlthout  the  Ford  amend- 
ment in  it 

I  would  al.so  like  to  point  out  that  as 
far  as  more  funds  and  administration, 
If  that  is  an  objection,  I  would  suggest 
It  Ls  perhaps  less  an  objection  than  would 
appear  to  be  on  the  surface.  My  argu- 
ment Is  that  in  many  cases  these  larger 
cities  do  not  have  the  problems  they 
used  to  have  simply  because  the  people 
have  moved  out  and  relocated  them- 
selves. The  assumption  that  only  large 
cities  have  needs  as  developed  In  this 
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bill  Is  no  longer  valid.  Smaller  cities  have 
a  definite  and  specific  need  for  inclusion 
in  this  bUl. 

I  would  strongly  sisk  for  an  aye  vot€ 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ri.se  in  support  of  tliis  amend- 
ment and  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative 
from  a  predominantly  rural  area  and  a 
member  of  tiie  rural  caucus  I  have  .seen 
time  and  aeain  legislative  proposals  con- 
sidered by  thj  Congress  dealing  with 
serious  national  problems  structured  in 
such  a  *-ay  as  to  benefit  the  big  cities  and 
the  urban  areas  at  the  expense  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  rural  areas. 

Unfortunately,  I  believe  this  is  true 
for  this  bill  I  think  this  amendment 
would  to  some  degree  correct  that  mat- 
ter. Somewhere  along  the  line  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  became  evidently 
synonymous  with  the  needs  of  the  urban 
areas.  Rural  areas  have  as  a  result  of 
that  become  more  or  less  second-class 
citizens. 

I  find  this  particularly  Ironic  when  it 
comes  to  employment.  Natlonsdly.  the 
level  of  unemployment  fell  to  a  new  low 
of  4.5  percent.  By  way  of  contra."=t,  un- 
employment in  my  district  of  Louisiana 
remains  at  over  6.5  percent.  As  we  read 
in  the  papers,  the  situation  is  going  to 
get  worse.  As  the  energy  crisis  continues 
to  grow,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
numbers  of  imemployed  Americans  will 
grow  likewise?  If  the  unemploj-ment 
reaches  the  predicted  8  percent  na- 
tionwide by  next  year.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  it  \^all  be  in  my  district. 

The  present  bill  provides,  with  minor 
exceptions,  that  only  States  or  units  of 
local  government  with  populations  of 
100.000  or  more  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
direct  assistance. 

Units  of  government  with  populations 
of  less  than  100,000  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  funds  onlj'  if  their  program  were 
administered  by  a  city  of  over  100,000  or 
the  State  government. 

Not  even  one  city  or  town  in  my  dis- 
trict is  50,000,  much  less  100,000.  If  a 
small  town  or  city  wished  to  participate 
in  this  program,  it  could  do  so  only  im- 
der  the  supervision  and  control  of  some 
large  urban  area  or  tfie  State  govern- 
ment. In  this  situation.  I  can  well 
Imsigine  the  final  benefits  a  small  city  or 
town  would  receive.  I  believe  that  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  same  thing  will  happen  to 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  all  over  the 
country. 

Under  Congressman  Ford's  amend- 
ment cities  of  50,000  would  be  able  to 
apply  directly  for  assistance.  Most  im- 
portantly, however,  cities  and  towns  of 
less  than  50.000 — and  this  is  where  over 
60  percent  of  America  lives — would  be 
able  to  band  together  and  receive  sup- 
port for  programs  they  could  t€dlor  to 
their  own  special  needs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
bill  discriminates  against  small  towns 
and  cities — the  areas  of  greatest  need  If 
the  problems  of  unemployment  are  to  be 
faced  squarely,  the  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
ica cannot  be  ignored 


I  believe  in  and  urge  support  cf  this 
amendment.  I  believe  we  need  the 
amendment  and  we  need  the  bill. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ELAZEN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  I  wish  the  figure  In  this  bill 
could  be  lowered  to  15.000  or  even  to 
10.000  because  it  could  then  better  serve 
the  people  of  my  district.  I  recognize, 
however,  that  this  committee  wiL  not 
vote  for  such  an  amendment  and  I  there- 
fore support  the  pending  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  an  imprcvemeni  over  the  pres- 
ent provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  believe  his  point 
is  a  good  point.  The  gentleman  from 
California  supports  it  because  he  comes 
from  an  area  that  has  grown  up  as  a 
suburban  area.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  I  represent  urban  areas  that 
also  need  assistance. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  1  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amoidment  that 
Is  before  us  rather  clearly  highlights  one 
of  the  problems  we  always  deal  with 
when  we  are  talking  about  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  poUcy. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  and  I  do  so 
and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so, 
not  on  the  basis  of  this  alleged  discrim- 
ination between  large  cities  and  small 
cities,  which  really  is  not  important  or 
even  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  rather  to  try -and  get  us 
to  step  back  for  a  minute,  as  all  of  us, 
I  know,  find  it  difficult  to  do  about  our 
own  districts. 

I  am  in  the  same  position  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  or  the  gentle- 
man frcm  California,  r'""haps.  I  do  not 
have  a  city  of  100,000. 1  do  have  a  county 
of  100.000  in  my  district. 

It  is  easy  to  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion that  somehow  a  50.000  limit  m  popu- 
lation will  thus  be  better  for  our  dis- 
tricts than  some  figure  at  a  higher  level. 
Yet  I  would  urge  you  to  consider  two 
facts. 

The  first  one  is  very  simple,  that  Is 
to  say  that  the  whole  concept  of  this 
bill,  its  foundation,  if  you  will,  is  some 
effort  to  put  together  a  rational  man- 
power program  that  is  tied  together,  that 
does  recognize  the  interrelation  between 
the  city  and  the  suburb  and  between 
the  small  town  and  the  large  town. 

The  Fore  amendment  works  in  ex- 
actly an  opposite  direction.  It  is  designed 
to  imtie  what  has  been  tied  together  in 
tills  bill  by  developing  pockets  based  on 
artificial  population  criteria  that  have 
absolutely  no  relationship  to  the  question 
of  where  the  jobs  are  or  how  to  tie  to- 
gether the  delivery  system  of  jobs  in  one 
kind  of  city  with  another  kind  of  city. 

I  think  the  amendment  would  be  seri- 
ously wrong  in  terms  of  its  basic  founda- 
tion. It  would  weaken  the  bill.  It  would 
weaken  the  ability  of  our  constituency 
to  gain  the  kind  of  comprehensive  serv- 
ice that  they  may  seek  Most  importantly 
of  all,  it  cuts  at  the  very  heart  of  how 
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we  attempt  to  rationalize  this  hodge- 
podge of  existing  manpower  programs. 
There  Is  a  second  point  I  would  LUse 
to  make.  The  second  point  is  this;  There 
are  two  criteria  In  order  to  be  eligible 
under  title  II.  One  Is  the  level  of  un- 
employment at  7  percent.  The  other  is 
that  they  must  have  an  area  of  unem- 
ployment as  a  prime  sponsor  under  title 
I.  at  7-percent  unemployment.  That  is 
the  compromise  that  Is  contained  in  this 
bill  It  Is  a  level  that  seems  to  me,  at 
least  in  my  own  Judgment,  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable level  to  strive  to  achieve. 

What  it  does  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Governor  as  a  prime  sponsor  to 
service  the  areas  of  the  State  that  are 
not  eligible  under  title  I  to  be  prime 
sponsors. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
the  governors"  role  Is  important  and  that 
the  Ford  amendment  disrupts  the  gov- 
ernors' role.  The  Ford  amendment  will 
make  It  more  dlfBcult  to  service  the  needs 
of  unemployed  persot^s  In  the  United 
States  in  rural  areas. 

Thus.  I  oppose  the  Ford  amendment, 
knowing  full  well  that  from  a  selfish 
standpoint,  if  I  only  tried  to  look  at  what 
I  thought  might  be  best  for  my  district. 
I  could  easily  justify  It.  but  I  think  in 
terms  of  the  way  manpower  operates,  of 
the  delivery  of  services  to  those  In  need 
of  manpower  services,  this  amendment 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  last  point 
I  would  make.  That  is.  some  of  those  who 
have  been  proponents  of  the  amendment 
have  talked  about  service  as  if  title  II 
were  a  delivery  system  of  the  services, 
and  it  is  not.  It  is  a  public  employment 
program,  targeted  to  areas  of  high  un- 
employment. I  really  would  urge  the 
members  of  this  committee  to  think  more 
carefully  about  the  concept  of  compre- 
hensive emploj-ment,  training  and  em- 
ployment services,  before  adopting  the 
subterfuge  of  the  Ford  amendment.  It 
will,  in  the  long  run.  disable  the  very 
people  they  are  trying  to  help.  I  urge 
the  committee  to  stay  with  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  when  I  first  rose  today 
to  explam  this  bill.  I  started  my  com- 
ments with  the  remarks  that  the  reason 
why  thLs  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  is  because  there  Is  an  ex- 
press need  for  reform  of  our  national 
manpower  legislation,  and  also  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  naUonal  man- 
power policy. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  entered  into  contrarts  with 
goverrunental  and  nongovernmental 
agencies  to  the  tune  of  10,800  Now,  this 
is  Just  too  many  contracts  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  handle  In  order  to 
permit  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion by  the  SecreUry  of  the  manpower 
program.  The  definition  of  prime  sponsor 
In  this  bill  was  carefully  worked  out  in 
order  to  achieve  two  objectives,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

First,  to  keep  the  number  of  prime 
sponsors  down  to  a  manageable  number, 


and  second,  to  provide  an  appropriate 
balance  between  the  Interests  of  the 
States,  the  counties,  and  the  cities. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  niim- 
ber  of  contracts  that  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  deal  with  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  approximately  550  to  600 
contracts.  This  is  manageable,  and  it 
will  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
scrutinize  each  program  with  the  appro- 
priate degree  of  care,  and  any  increase 
in  the  number  will  make  Federal  scru- 
tiny and  administration  that  much  more 
dlfBcult 

In  addition  thereto,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  definition  that  we  had  devel- 
oped here  provides  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  among  the  cities,  the 
counties,  and  the  States. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  moneys  away  from 
the  States  and  the  counties,  that  will 
mean  less  money  that  we  will  have  to 
deal  with  for  the  other  communities, 
and  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  state  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  that 
I  had  not  intended  to  take  the  floor, 
because  I  felt  that  I  had  written  my  opin- 
ion and  given  my  views  in  the  supple- 
mental views  of  the  report,  and  they  are 
there  for  everyone  to  read. 

However,  the  inconsistency  of  the  ar- 
guments made  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment  today  compels  me  to  speak 
out. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  make  my  posi- 
tion crystal  clear  I  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  believe  it  constitutes  a 
.shedding  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
its  obligations  in  the  manpower  field  and 
a  parceling  out  of  this  obligation  to  a 
multiplicity  of  clients  and  prime  spon- 
sors at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  passing  or  we  are 
considering  this  legislation  under  the 
guise  and  under  the  umbrella  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  about  manpower 
because  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  man- 
power programs  that  spreads  across  the 
entire  Nation  Aid  I  agree  with  that 
view  Something  does  have  to  be  done. 

However,  I  think  that  in  doing  this. 
creating  this  multiplicity  of  clients  and 
then  multiplying  that  by  the  number  of 
programs  that  are  extant — and  I  do  not 
think  they  are  going  away — if  we  think 
we  have  got  a  Jumbled  mess  now  as  far  as 
manpower  programs  are  concemtxi,  we 
should  wait  until  2  or  3  years  from  now 
when  we  multiply  the  multiplicity  of  pro- 
grams times  the  multiplicity  of  spon- 
sors, and  we  are  really  going  to  think 
that  what  we  have  now  is  a  "Sunday 
school  picnic"  compared  to  what  It  will 
be  in  2  or  3  years  from  now. 
So  I  disagree  with  that  principle 
But  the  majority,  having  made  the 
decision  that  the  local  areas  know  best 
and  thiat  there  should  be  all  of  these 
prime  sponsors  at  the  locaJ  level,  then 
proceeds  to  determine  that  what  'local 
area  "  really  means  is  an  area  of  Govern- 
ment  which   excludes   cme-half  of   the 


congressional  districts  in  the  entire 
United  States,  and  in  effect  they  say; 
"Local  government,  you  know  best,  un- 
less you  ore  under  100.000  If  you  are 
under  100.000,  then  you  do  not  know  best 
Then  you  can  not  handle  one  of  these 
manpower  programs,  then  you  can  not 
have  one  of  these  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  because  you  don't  really 
know  best." 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  heights  of  iucon.sLst/cncy. 
Either  we  trust  the  people  at  the  local 
level  or  we  do  not  trust  the  people  at 
the  local  level,  and  to  accept  the  premise 
that  one-half  of  the  congressional  A\s- 
trtcts  in  the  United  States  do  not  contain 
prime  spKDnsors  capable  of  accepting  this 
responsibility  seems  to  me  to  be  tremen- 
doasly  inconsistent. 

In  fact,  and  indeed,  today  local  govern- 
ments of  75,000  are  running  these  kinds 
of  programs,  this  ver>'  type  of  program. 
This  public  service  employment  program 
or  PEP,  as  It  Is  presently  constituted, 
allows  prime  sponsors  of  75,000  people  to 
nm  this  same  type  of  program  about 
which  we  are  here  speaking 

So,  although  I  oppose  this  legislation, 
I  will  say  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  I  think  we  must  be  consistent. 
If  we  trust  the  local  people,  let  us  trust 
them  and  let  them  run  these  programs 

Mr.  CRONIN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict with  two  cities  with  populations 
of  less  than  100.000 — Lowell  and 
LawTence.  Both  are  old  mill  cities,  typical 
of  the  Northeast,  with  chronic  unem- 
ployment problems.  In  recent  years,  this 
problem  has  not  only  displaced  mill- 
workers,  but  also  engineers  and  highly 
skilled  technicians.  ClUes  and  towns  with 
populations  of  less  than  100,000  do. 
indeed,  have  the  qualifications  and 
expertise  necessary  to  establish  effective 
pubUc  employment  programs  and  should 
be  eligible  to  be  prime  sponsors  under 
this  act. 

The  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  example, 
with  a  population  of  94,000  has  already 
demonstrated  Its  ability  to  Institute  and 
run  such  programs.  In  1971,  the  city's 
unemployment  rate  was  14  percent 
largely  due  to  defense  and  aerospace  con- 
tract cutbacks.  Through  funds  provided 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
LoweU  has  established  significant  pubhc 
service  programs  and  has  reduced  its 
unemplo.vment  rate  to  11  percent. 

An  electronic  data  processing  section 
was  created— employing  12  technical 
professionals— to  set  up  a  computerized 
city  demographic  and  voter  anahsis 
utilizing  an  available  school  computer. 
This  has  been  a  tremendous  asset  to 
managing  a  city  this  size, 

Within  the  police  department,  Lowell 
was  able  to  add  sl;i  patrolm.cn.  Including 
the  first  Spanish-speaking  policeman  In 
the  city's  history.  In  addition,  a  drug 
program  was  created  wUhm  the  school 
department  which  hired  drug  counsel- 
ors, many  of  whom  were  short  on  experi- 
ence In  counseling  but  long  on  expert- 
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ence  with  drugs  Thl,*;  program  has  been 
extremely  .successful  because  of  the 
counselors'  ability  to  relate  U)  the  stu- 
dents they  help 

More  than  50  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed were  plared  In  public  service  jobs, 
with  special  attention  given  to  both 
hiring  and  serving  the  disadvantaged. 
Lowell  met  and  exceeded  everv-  require- 
ment ai^.d  goal  of  the  labor  manpower 
program  and  at  one  time  employed  a 
maximum  of  277  persons 

So  successful  have  these  programs 
been  that  despite  the  phasing  out  of 
EA.  a  substantial  number  of  the  people 
are  being  traasf erred  to  jobs  in  the 
private  sector — because  they  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  prove  them.selves  as 
employees 

With  rising  unemployment  threaten- 
ing our  cities  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis,  I  believe  it  is  Imperative  that  a 
comprehensive  manpower  program  be 
established  in  cities  under  100,000  to 
avoid  a  potential  crisis  of  employroent. 
Lowell  has  already  proven  its  need, 
ability,  and  succe.ss  with  these  programs, 
and  I  strongly  beUeve  other  cities  its  size, 
such  as  Lawrence,  could  do  likewise  If 
they  were  given  the  opportimity.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  one  thing  I  think 
the  Members  are  mistaking  here  Is 
that  you  are  looking  at  those  who  qualify 
tmder  title  n  imder  this  amendment  as 
being  required  to  be  prime  sponsors  in 
order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram. That  is  not  so  at  all.  All  com- 
munities will  be  able  to  benefit  under 
title  n  who  qualify. 

However,  it  would  be  peculiar  If  when 
they  had  unemployment  so  that  they 
qualified  to  be  a  prime  sponsor,  even 
though  there  was  already  a  prime  spon- 
sor in  that  area,  they  then  lase  that 
status  because  they  did  not  qualify  and 
then  later  on  when  they  have  an  In- 
creased amount  of  unemployment  they 
would  again  qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor. 

In  the  administration  of  this  program, 
if  we  are  going  to  make  sense  out  of  it, 
you  have  to  have  prime  sponsors  estab- 
lished, which  means  under  title  I  local 
political  subdivisions  of  100.000  or  more 
or  combinations  of  them  of  at  least  that 
population  or  el.se  the  State,  Once  you 
have  established  that,  title  II  comes  into 
play  for  any  area  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial unemployment  That  is  why  I 
say  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  put  a 
50.000  population  requirement  now  in 
Utle  II 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  i  Mr  Wflliam  D  Ford). 
The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it, 

RECORDED    VOT« 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr 
Chairman  on  that  T  demand  a  recorded 
vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes,  248,  noes  149, 
not  voting  36,  as  follows ; 


iRx-.n   No.  699) 

AYES— 248 

Abdnor 

Oraaso 

Pike 

Atizug 

Gray 

Poage 

Adama 

QrUBtba 

PoweU.  Ohio 

AJexander 

Gross 

Preyer 

.Anderson, 

Gunter 

Price,  m. 

Calif 

Ouyer 

Prltchard 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Haley 

Rallsback 

Andrews, 

Hamilton 

Randall 

N  Dak. 

HammffT. 

Rangel 

Armstrong 

schmldt 

Rarlck 

HadlUo 

Hanley 

R««8 

BafallB 

Hanna 

Regula 

Baker 

Harrington 

Reld 

Bfard 

Harsba 

Rlegle 

Bennett 

Harvey 

Roberta 

Berk;land 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Bevm 

Hays 

Rogers 

Bingham 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rooney.  Pa. 

Blackburn 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rose 

Blatnik 

Helstoekl 

Rosenthal 

Boggs 

Henderson 

Roush 

Boland 

Hicks 

Rousselot 

Brademas 

HIUU 

Roy 

Bray 

Holtzman 

Runnels 

Breauz 

Horton 

Ruth 

Brlnkley 

Huber 

Ryan 

Brooks 

Hungate 

St  Germain 

Broomfleld 

Hutchinson 

Sarbanes 

Brotzman 

Ichord 

Scherle 

Brown,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Schroeder 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sebellus 

Burgener 

Jones,  Ala. 

Selberllng 

Burke,  Maas. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shipley 

Burleson.  Tex 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Shoup 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jordan 

Shuster 

Byron 

Karth 

Slkes 

Carney,  Ohio 

Kazen 

Skubltz 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Slack 

Cederberg 

Ketchum 

Smith.  Iowa 

Chappell 

Kluczynskl 

Spence 

Chlsbolm 

Koch 

Stanton, 

Clark 

Kyros 

James  V. 

Clausen. 

Latta 

Stark 

DonH. 

Litton 

Steed 

Clay 

Long.  La. 

Steele 

Cohen 

Long,  Md. 

Stephens 

Conlan 

Lott 

Stratton 

Conte 

McEwen 

Studds 

Conyera 

McPall 

Symington 

Corman 

McSpadden 

Talcott 

Cotter 

Madden 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Cronln 

Madlgan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Mabon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Danlelson 

Mann 

Thompson,  N.J 

Davis.  Oa. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Thone 

de  la  Oarza 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Thornton 

Dennis 

Matsunaga 

Tlernan 

Derwlnskl 

Mayne 

Treen 

Dlngell 

Meeds 

Udall 

Donohue 

Melcher 

Van  Deerlln 

Dorn 

Mezvinsky 

Vander  Jagt 

Drlnan 

Milford 

Vanlk 

Duncan 

Miller 

Veysey 

du  Pont 

Mink 

Vigor!  to 

Eckhardt 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Waggonner 

Edwards.  Calif 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Waldle 

Eshleman 

Mlzell 

Walsh 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moakley 

V^"  ampler 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Mollohan 

Whalen 

Pish 

Montgomery 

W^hlte 

Fisher 

Moorhead, 

Whltten 

Plowers 

Calif. 

Wilson, 

Flynt 

Morgan 

Charles  H., 

Ford. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Cam. 

William  D. 

Myers 

Winn 

Pountaln 

Nedzi 

Wolff 

Fraser 

Nichols 

Wright 

Prey 

Obey 

Wydler 

Froehllch 

O'Brien 

Yatron 

Fulton 

O'Hara 

Young,  Oa. 

Fuqua 

ONelU 

Young,  S.C. 

Oettys 

Owens 

Young.  Tex. 

Gibbons 

Passman 

Zlon 

Qlnn 

Pepper 

Zwach 

Gonzalez 

Pickle 
NOES— 149 

Addabbo 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Conable 

Annunzlo 

Burke.  Fla. 

Coughlln 

Archer 

Burton 

Crane 

ArendB 

Butler 

Culver 

.A.«pln 

Carey,  NY. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Barrett 

Carter 

W,.  Jr. 

Bauman 

Chamberlain 

Daniels, 

Bell 

Clancy 

Domlnick  V. 

Blaggl 

Clawson,  Del 

DavlE,  Wis. 

Blest«r 

Cleveland 

Delaney 

Bowen 

Cochran 

Dellums 

Breckinridge 

Collier 

Dent 

Brown,  Calif. 

Collins,  Tm. 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Land  grebe 

Rodlno 

Dulskl 

Leggett 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Edwards,  Ala, 

Lehman 

Roybal 

Ellberg 

I,*nt 

Ruppe 

Erlenborn 

Lujan 

Sandman 

F.»rh 

McClc.-y 

Sarasln 

F:ndley 

McCloskev 

Satterfield 

Pord  Gerald  R 

,  McCoIiister 

Schneebell 

Porsylhe 

McDade 

Shriver 

Prel;nghuysen 

McKinney 

Sisk 

Frenzel 

MalUlard 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Gaydos 

Mallary 

Snyder 

Glalmo 

Marazltl 

Staggers 

Oilman 

Miiriin,  Nebr, 

Stanton, 

Goodling 

Mazzoll 

J  William 

Green,  Oreg, 

Michel 

Steelman 

Grover 

MinshaU.  Ohio 

Steiger  Anz. 

Oubser 

Moorhead,  Pa, 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Gude 

Mosher 

Stubbiefleld 

Hanrahan 

Moss 

Sullivan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Natcher 

Symms 

Hastings 

Nelsen 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Hubert 

Nix 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Heinz 

Parrls 

Ware 

Hinshaw 

Patman 

WlUtehurst 

Hogan 

Patten 

WidnaU 

Holt 

Perkins 

Wiggins 

Hosmer 

Pettis 

WUllams 

Howard 

Peyser 

Wilson.  Bob 

Hudnut 

Podell 

Wyatt 

Hunt 

Price,  Tex. 

Wylie 

Jarman 

Quie 

Wyman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Qulllen 

Yates 

Jones,  Okla 

Rexiss 

Young,  Alaska 

Kastenmeler 

Rhodes 

Young,  Fla. 

Keating 

Rlnaldo 

Young,  m. 

King 

Robinson.  Va. 

Zablockl 

KuykendaU 

Robison,  NY. 

NOT  VOTING— 36 

Anderson,  ni. 

Downing 

Mills.  Ark. 

Ashbrook 

Pascell 

Mlnlsb 

Ashley 

Flood 

Murphy,  m. 

BoUlng 

Foley 

RoncaUo,  Wyo. 

Brasco 

Goldwater 

Rodney,  N.Y. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Green,  Pa 

Rostenkowskl 

Buchanan 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Stokes 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Stuckey 

Camp 

Landrum 

Ullman 

Collins,  ni. 

McCormack 

Wilson. 

Dellenback 

McKay 

Charles.  Tex. 

Denholm 

Macdonald 

Dlggs 

Metcalfe 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded 

AMENDMENT    OFrrHED    BY    MRS,    MINK 

Mrs,  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs,  Mink  On  page 
87,  after  line  7,  add  a  new  paragraph  (3)  as 
follows : 

"(3)  any  combination  of  vinits  of  general 
local  government  which  has  an  aggregate 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand," 

And  re.number  Uie  succeedlug  paragraph 
accordingly, 

Mrs  MINK,  Mr  Chairmim  I  v."!!  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  go  into  the 
details  of  this  amendment  or  to  explain 
the  reasons  for  my  offering  it  I  behave 
they  were  fully  covered  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  was  previ- 
ously adopted  by  this  committee  That 
amendment,  as  you  know,  permits  locai 
governments  of  the  size  of  50,000  to  qual- 
ify as  a  prime  sponsor. 

My  amendment  now  will  take  this  one 
step  further  and  permit  any  combination 
of  local  units  of  government  to  qualify  if 
they  have  an  aggregate  of  100,000  popu- 
lation in  that  combination, 

I  believe  that  it  is  only  fair  to  permit 
the  smaller  counties,  and  other  smaller 
units  of  local  government,  to  come  to- 
gether in  some  sort  of  unified  coalition 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  also  par- 
ticipate in  this  most  essential  program, 
that  of  providing  public  service  employ- 
ment for  the  unemployed  .<;egments  of 
their  community. 
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It  Ls  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  device  for  qualifying  units 
of  local  government  m  other  kinds  of  leg- 
islation that  this  House  has  already  con- 
sidered. It  would  permit  county  govern- 
ments or  municipalities  or  cities  to  com- 
bine together  and  if  they  had  an  aggre- 
gate of  100.000  persons  in  this  aggregate 
total,  they  would  be  able  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  their  apphcations  giv- 
ing the  same  assurances  as  all  the  other 
prime  sponsors  to  run  and  administer 
their  own  public  service  program. 

I  believe  It  is  Imperative,  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  pledge  of  this  adminis- 
tration Ume  and  again  to  return  pro- 
grams to  the  lowest  level  ot  control  to  our 
local  communities.  This  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again,  whether  it  is  when 
justifying  revenue-sharing  or  other  kinds 
of  programs,  or  in  the  rhetoric  of  giving 
back  the  power  to  the  people. 

What  more  important  service  is  there 
than  providing  employment  for  our  con- 
stituents; and  who  is  better  qualified  to 
determine  what  kind  of  joDs  should  be 
provided,  and  what  kind  of  services 
should  be  provided  in  these  local  com- 
munities? 

So  I  hope  this  House  will  do  just  as  you 
did  a  moment  ago  by  allowing  cities  of 
50.000  to  qualify  and  now  allow  smaller 
cities  to  come  together  and  by  forming  a 
coalition  meet  the  eligibility  requirements 
of  this  act  as  a  prime  sponsor. 

I  ask  the  House  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY     MS.    DE    LA    GARZA    TO 
TH«     AMZHDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MRS.     aUIfK 

Mr.  Dz  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Qarza  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs,  Mink:  Strike 
"one  hundred  thousand"  and  Insert  in  Iteu 
thereof  '  twenty-flve  thousand" 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reiterate  all  the  arguments  presented  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii.  I  agree 
with  everj'thing  that  she  said,  except  the 
number. 

I  come  from  an  area  In  south  Texas 
where  the  greatest  unemployment  Is  cen- 
tered. This  is  where  the  bulk  of  my  resi- 
dents live,  where  we  have  unemployment 
as  much  as  12.  14  and  18  percent  many 
times  where  the  counties  are  only  of 
5,000.  6.000  or  7.000  population. 

Therefore,  if  we  take  the  amendment 
of  the  gentlewoman  and  we  have  to  lump 
Into  100.000.  we  are  missing  what  we  are 
trying  to  correct  with  this  legislation. 

The  biggest  unemployment  is  where  we 
do  not  have  the  work  for  people,  period, 
and  this  is  in  the  area  where  the  migrants 
have  their  homesteads.  There  are  times 
of  the  year  when  we  go  up  to  18  percent 
unemployment,  and  this  legislation 
would  be  futile.  I  would  say  it  was  almost 
a  crime  to  say  that  we  passed  a  general 
manpower  bill  trying  to  help  them. 
Either  we  help  those  who  have  unem- 
ployment situations,  or  we  do  not. 

This  bill  does  not  do  It  when  we  are 
dealing  with  100,000  or  with  50.000.  I 
have  read  the  bill,  and  I  saw  that  It  .said 
a  combination  of  governments  I  felt  It 
might  satisfy  the  needs  of  my  area,  but 


not  when  the  gentlewoman  puts  it  In 
precise  language  that  any  combination 
of  local  governments  must  be  100,000. 
That  would  miss  most  of  south  Texas. 

Most  of  my  counties  where  the  bulk  of 
the  migrants  are  would  not  qualify  under 
this  bill,  and  I  feel  I  have  an  obligation 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  hopefully  the  respective 
managers  of  the  bill  would  see  the  plight 
of  these  people  who  need  help  from  the 
Qovemment  and  would  help  us  if  It  la 
possible  for  them  to  help. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  Under  the 
bill,  without  his  amendment  or  without 
the  previous  amendment.  It  does  provide 
programs  for  jobs  to  the  people  of  his 
area.  It  provides  that  the  jobs  and  the 
money  for  the  jobs  must  be  put  into 
those  cities  and  those  rural  areas  where 
there  is  unemployment.  It  provides  that 
the  service,  perhaps  working  on  roads 
or  working  in  the  schools,  those  services 
must  be  provided  into  his  area. 

What  the  bill  does  not  do  is  to  say 
that  every  little  township  or  every  little 
hamlet  or  every  little  city  that  exists  will 
administer  the  program.  We  should  have 
the  program,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, administered  at  a  level  which  Is 
efQcient.  but  the  jobs  themselves  must  go 
into  the  area  to  reach  the  needs  of  his 
constituents. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  but  he  just 
does  not  mean  that.  What  he  is  telling 
me  Is  that  one  has  to  be  big  to  be  efiQ- 
clent,  and  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
that  if  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
accepted,  or  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment is  accepted,  there  will  be  less  mon- 
ey— there  will  be  less  money  for  him  to 
spend  for  the  Jobs  for  his  people  in  his 
district;  that  the  money  will  be  spent  on 
administration  of  the  program  rather 
than  for  the  jobs  themselves. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
beg  to  differ  with  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan,  but  the  money  we  are  allocat- 
ing is  money  for  100,000  and  over. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  Is  not 
correct.  Under  title  II 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes,  there  Is  a  pro- 
vision that  says  emergency,  where  the 
unemployment  is.  but  then  there  would 
not  be  any  need  for  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment. 

Mr    ESCH    That  Is  correct. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  There  would  not  be 
any  need  for  this.  My  concern  was  that 
once  the  gentlewoman  says  100.000,  then 
this  one  provision  Is  cut  out  and  we  are 
left  out  altogether. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  db  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.  > 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Chairman,  very 
sincerely  I  would  rather  that  this  be  sur- 
plusage in  the  bill  and  not  need  It  than 
have  to  tell  my  people  that  I  did  not  take 
care  of  them  or  that  this  House  did  not 


take  care  of  their  needs,  because  the 
bureaucracy  is  going  to  go  to  the  big 
complex,  the  centralization,  the  way  the 
executive  department  Ls  working  nowa- 
days. Is  to  consolidate. 

On  Friday,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  gomg  to  make  an  announcement 
In  Texas  that  he  Is  consolidating  all  of  the 
services  In  each  county.  Next  we  are  going 
to  have  five  counties.  Well,  when  we  take 
five  counties,  with  only  5,000  people  each, 
we  will  have  left  them  out  altogether. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  support  my  amendment.  If  the  Mem- 
bers are  inclined  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii,  certainly  they  can  complete  the 
job  by  supporting  my  amendment. 

SUBSTTTUn   AMENDMENT   OPFEHED   BT    Ma.   DENT 
TO   THB   AMEIfDMENT   OFTESEO    BY    MRS,    MINK 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
iMrs.  Mnnci . 

The  Clerk  reswi  as  follows: 

Substitute  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent 
to  the  Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink: 
On  page  87,  after  line  7,  add  a  new  paragraph 
(3)  as  follows; 

"(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  has  an  aggregate 
population  of  fifty  thousand;". 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  paragraph 
accordingly. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  state 
to  the  Members  that  there  never  can  "^e 
a  magic  number  where  we  can  establish 
a  base  that  would  satisfy  everybody. 
However,  knowing  the  State  that  I  live 
in  and  knowing  many  of  the  other  States 
rather  well.  I  find  that  the  figure,  100,000, 
completely  eliminates  many  congres- 
sional districts  such  as  mine  unless  we 
would  take  practically  the  entire  con- 
gressional district  to  get  to  the  100,000 
figure  in  a  separate  county  unit. 

I  have  no  city  within  my  district  out  of 
the  475,000  or  476.000  people  that  goes 
more  than  23,000.  I  have  a  large  mass,  a 
great  mass  of  land  area,  and  to  try  to 
get  5  or  6  units  together  to  make  up 
100,000,  we  would  probably  have  to  travel 
over  some  100  miles,  or  125  or  more 
miles.  However,  if  we  get  down  to  50,000. 
we  can  take  a  community  of  20.000  and 
we  can  add  10.000  and  a  couple  of  the 
.smaller  communities  within  the  township 
areas  and  we  can  put  50,000  together  a  lot 
easier.  If  we  want  to  do  something  for 
those  pockets  of  unemployment  where 
the  unemployment  Is  great, 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  will  find  that  these 
coal  town  and  mining  areas  will  have  a 
center  In  a  segment  that  will  have  20.000, 
15.000,  18,000,  and  then  It  will  have 
smaller  areas  around  it  of  3,000.  6,000, 
and  7,000.  But  to  try  to  get  100,000  out  of 
that  just  makes  It  ridiculous,  and  this  Is 
what  happens: 

Under  the  formula  in  the  original  bill 
and  under  the  formula  offered  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs,  Mink>  we  would  prac- 
tically have  an  entire  county  In  many 
Instances  before  I  would  have  a  qualify- 
ing area,  I  think  that  my  condition  Is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  other  Mem'aers  who  have  large 
areas,    where    some    communities    are 


rather  large,  and  there  are  many  smaller 
ones  around  them, 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  of- 
fering his  amendmeiu 

I  think  the  amendment  certainly  helps 
the  bill,  and  it  means  that  all  of  us  can 
participate  In  it,  not  just  a  few  cities. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  last 
administration,  to  give  the  Members 
something  to  think  about,  the  only  qual- 
ifying unit  in  my  entire  district  was  the 
county  government  of  the  largest  county 
I  had.  That  county  government,  being 
made  up  of  politicians  in  a  sen.se,  de- 
cided that  they  would  spend  all  of  the 
money,  and  so  they  spent  aU  the  money. 
They  took  care  of  certain  employment, 
but  in  most  Instances  the  bedrock  need 
In  the  coal  mining  areas  that  had  15.000 
or  20.000,  within  an  area  of  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half,  did  not  get  one  single 
job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  substitute 
amendment  be  supported, 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  all  three 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  In 
opposition  to  all  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  offered,  the  original  one  by 
Mrs.  Mink,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr,  de  la  Garza,  and  the 
substitute  by  Mr.  Dent,  that  they  are  all 
mischievous.  Apparently  the  proponents 
do  not  understand  the  phllosophv  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  our  manpower  legislation  but 
is  also  for  the  pin-pose  of  having  an  op- 
erative flexible  program  that  can  be 
properly  administered. 

If  we  adopt  these  amendments,  we 
must  realize  that  this  amendment  Is 
offered  to  title  II  and  endeavors  to  bring 
about  an  entirely  different  course  of  eli- 
gible prime  sporusors  who  are  different 
from  those  who  would  qualify  under  ti- 
tle I.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  dis- 
tinction to  you. 

You  are  giving  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
an  almost  Impossible  task  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program. 

Furthermore,  this  dissipates  funds. 
When  you  have  to  consider  substantially 
more  applications,  by  the  hundreds.  If 
not  literally  the  thousands  of  communi- 
ties. It  will  cost  more  money. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  have  to  set 
up  an  administration  to  deliver  these 
programs. 

AU  of  these  amendments  will  generate 
on  the  part  of  the  pnme  sponsors  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  applications 
which  must  be  thoroughly  reviewed  un- 
der the  language  of  this  bill  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Now.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  force  he  will  have  to  employ  to 
assist  him  In  properly  reviewing  these 
applications  In  order  to  see  that  they 
conform  with  the  various  provisions  of 
the  law,  which  are  set  out  on  pages  87, 
88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  and  93  of  the  bill  belore 
you. 


In  addition  thereto,  assuming  that  the 
applications  are  approved,  then  you  need 
a  tremendou-s  force  to  monitor  these 
programs.  That  will  only  take  away  from 
the  funds  wliich  are  in  this  bill. 

I  will  admit  I  would  like  to  see  much 
more  money  going  Into  this  program  to 
provide  more  jobs  mider  title  I  and  un- 
der title  II.  However,  we  have  been  con- 
tinuously admonished  here,  even  in  our 
Democratic  caucus  tiiis  morning,  that 
we  liad  to  keep  within  our  budget  guide- 
lines. If  we  are  going  to  do  that  and  if 
we  are  going  to  act  reasonably  and  re- 
sponsibly, we  cannot  accept  any  of  these 
amendments. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  all  of 
them, 

Mr   DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  vleld? 
Mr.   DOMINICK  V.   DANIELS,   I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understand  all  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  you  have  to  go 
through,  but  you  mast  understand  any 
community  of  100.000  or  more  an.vwhere 
in  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  a  lot 
of  little  Independent  communities.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles  is  made  up  of  the 
same  kind  of  little  Independent  commu- 
nities that  we  call  town.s  where  I  come 
from,  but  we  call  them  townships  if  they 
are  in  a  rural  area.  They  are  the  same 
things,  just  pulled  together.  In  my  area, 
we  took  the  city  of  Westmoreland  and 
put  the  little  coal  towns  in.  making  them 
into  a  city,  but  they  will  still  be  known 
as  Kenwick  and  all  of  the  same  names 
that  they  were  called  before. 

You  say  that  if  you  go  out  2  or  3 
miles  more  and  get  more  people  into  It 
in  order  to  make  up  100,000,  that  it  will 
cost  more.  I  wiU  say  it  will  not  cost  any 
more  to  administer  this  than  the  pro- 
gram you  have  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pemisylvanla  a 
question? 

Mr.  DENT.  Certainly. 
Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Under 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  bill 
could  a  small  community,  whether  it 
consists  of  5.000  or  10,000  or  25.000  or 
even  50.000  population  ask  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  plan  of  the  eligible  prime 
sponsor  whether  it  be  its  neighboring 
city  of  100,000  or  a  county  of  100,000  or 
a  State  In  which  It  L«  located? 

Mr.  DENT  It  can  And  I  even  tried 
to  amend  the  bill  so  that  they  had  to  give 
it  consideration,  but  they  did  not  want 
to  give  them  the  consideration.  The 
county  seat  will  take  all  the  money. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  am 
sorry.  I  do  not  agree.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  can  correct  that  when  he  reviews 
and  considers  the  apphcations. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  defeat 
of  all  tiiree  amendments 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  all  three  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  Is  very 
important  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  recognize  what  is  embodied  In 
these  amendments  because  what  we  are 
really  doing  Is  in  effect  I  believe  destroy- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  legis- 


lation if  these  amendments  were  to  be 
adopted. 

The  bill  without  the  amendments, 
without  any  amendments,  does  provide 
that  the  jobs  will  go  to  the  people  who 
need  the  jobs.  Second,  that  the  services 
those  individuals  do  will  be  provided  in 
those  areas. 

So  let  us  assume,  if  one  lives  in  a  rural 
area,  the  bill  as  now  constituted  pro- 
vides that  if  there  is  unemployment  in 
that  rural  area  the  money  must  go  to 
those  people  who  are  unemployed.  Sec- 
ond, the  services  must  be  provided  in 
those  rural  areas.  That  is  what  the  bill 
says,  as  now  constituted,  without  the 
amendments. 

What  we  would  reaUj-  be  doing  with 
the  amendments,  what  we  realLv  ^^ill  be 
saying  is  that  ever>-  little  community  In 
this  countrj'  can  get  together,  can  join 
together  and  form  a  consortium  and  ask 
the  Secretary-  of  Labor  to  administer  the 
program.  So  from  an  adniinistrative 
standpoint  it  will  be  a  nightmare  If  you 
think  that  programs  such  as  the  OEO 
had  problems  in  administration  wait 
until  you  see  what  these  amendments 
will  do. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  consider  care- 
fulb'  the  effect  of  these  amendments. 

Ideally,  I  suppose  what  one  might  want 
to  do  is  to  say  that  everj'  wardheeier  m 
every  political  ward  in  the  countr>-  ought 
to  be  able  to  submit  and  ask  for  a  plan 
of  job  training  but  we  know  that  Is 
absurd.  .Ajid  the  absurdity  is  equally  with 
these  amendments. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members 
to  reject  all  three  of  the  amendments. 

But  let  me  emphasize,  if  we  reject  the 
amendments,  unemployed  wiU  stiD  re- 
ceive the  money  for  the  jobs.  No  Gover- 
nor or  no  county  official  is  going  to  be 
able  to  take  that  money  away  from  the 
people  who  need  the  money  for  the  jobs. 
Second,  the  services  are  going  to  have  to 
be  provided  in  that  area.  So  the  only 
question  is  are  we  going  to  have  more 
efficient  administration  of  this  program. 
I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  DENT,  Is  It  not  true,  and  I  beUeve 
it  is,  that  in  many  instances  a  county 
government  of  say  368.000  would  be  the 
only  qualifier  in  the  entire  county  for 
this  money,  so  it  has  to  take  the  money 
and  divide  It  up  in  the  whole  county  of 
76  political  subdivisions. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  I  believe 
him  to  be  mistaken.  That  may  have  been 
true  under  the  former  public  employ- 
ment program  but  under  this  act  there 
are  two  amendments  which  were  adopted 
in  our  committee  Those  amendments 
state  that  the  money  under  public  em- 
ployment must  go  to  pay  for  Jobs  for 
people  In  the  areas  In  which  there  is  a 
high  unemployment  rate  Second,  uhat 
the  job  must  be  performed  to  provide 
services  for  those  areas  So  I  believe  that 
the  gentleman  is  mistaken,  I  recognise 
that  the  gentleman  is  sincere  in  his  at- 
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tempt  to  assume  that  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment are  Involved. 

Mr.  DENT,  Let  me  Just  see  how  Incor- 
rect I  am. 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr  Chairman.  I  refuse  to 
yield  any  further  time 

Mr  PEYSER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  all  three  amendments. 

Mr  Chairman,  what  seems  to  be 
very  surprising;  to  me  Is  that  this  bill 
In  committee  was  reviewed  and  gone 
over  and  over,  and  discussions  and 
hearings  on  the  very  Issues  were  heard, 
and  the  committee  reported  out  this  bill. 
When  the  bill  was  reported  out — In  fact, 
before  the  bill  was  reported  out.  It  Is 
interesting  to  me  to  note  that  we  had 
representatives  from  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference  in  support  of  this,  the 
National  League  of  Cities  who  support 
U  completely,  the  US  Conference  of 
Mayors  who  support  It  completely,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  who 
support  it  completely,  the  APL-CIO  who 
support  it  completely,  the  administra- 
tion who  supported  It.  and  they  were 
well  aware  these  were  the  critical  argu- 
ments. The  very  arguments  we  are  hav- 
ing right  now  were  the  ones  that  were 
considered.  There  is  no  question  that  If 
we  go  into  breaking  this  down,  we  would 
be  building  an  absolute  monstrosity  in 
administration.  The  people  who  need  the 
jobs  would  not  be  getting  the  money. 

In  the  SUte  of  New  York,  as  In  many 
other  States  who  are  administering  these 
programs  and  doing  a  great  Job.  the 
money  Is  reaching  the  people  who  need 
it  Why  break  up  the  program  and  re- 
duce it  down  to  a  point  where  nobody  is 
going  to  get  the  amount  of  money  that 
should  be  going  into  It?  We  would  be 
creating  administrative  costs  that  would 
be  monumental  and  would  delay  all  pro- 
grams. We  need  manpower  training  pro- 
grams and  we  need  public  service  Jobs. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
three  amendments 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  PORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  ttiat  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen 
here  in  the  last  few  moments,  and  I 
am  certainly  sure  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Mr.  Esch.  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr  Prrsm*  are  not  in- 
tentionally trying  to  mislead  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
about  all  of  the  groups  and  organiza- 
tions in  support  of  this  legislation,  those 
Members  who  were  on  the  floor  here  a 
little  while  ago  remember  that  Mr. 
Oiioss.  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  he  had  been  studying 
in  preparation  for  today  was  so  different 
from  that  which  was  being  discussed  on 
the  floor  that  he  had  been  caught  a  little 
bit  off  balance.  When  anyone  can  slip  one 
by  H  R.  Gross,  he  is  moving  pretty  fast 
around  here 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about  The  bill  that  Is  on  this  floor  is 
not  the  bill  tbat  was  before  the  com- 


mittee dunng  the  hearings  and  supported 
by  the  Governors,  by  the  conference  of 
mayors  smd  local  officials.  That  bill  went 
down  the  drain  when  the  people  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  sat  down  with 
their  sharp  pencils,  a  small  group  of 
members  on  our  committee  and  started 
wheeling  and  dealing. 

So  to  say  here  today  that  this  bill  in 
Its  present  form  Is  endorsed  by  those 
groups  is  wrong,  because  I  know  many 
Members  have  heard,  as  I  have,  from 
their  mayors  back  home  who,  once  they 
found  out  what  was  in  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee,  discovered  that  they 
had  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by  its  ad- 
vocates, and  are  no  longer  supporting  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr  Esch)  meant  It 
when  he  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  three 
amendments  now  pending  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  manpower  training  programs  We 
are  past  that  section  of  the  bill.  This 
amendment  only  goes  to  PEP,  public 
employment  Now  It  can  be  argued,  al- 
though I  disagree  with  It,  the  principal 
argument  coming  from  those  who  advo- 
cate only  large-size  programs  of  man- 
power training,  that  there  is  some  scale 
of  efficiency  Involved  In  size:  but  when 
we  talk  about  public  employment  are  we 
going  to  say  that  people  in  small  com- 
munities do  not  Imow  how  to  put  unem- 
ployed people  to  work  as  well  as  people 
in  big  cities  do?  Let  us  remember  there 
Is  only  one  way  any  unit  of  government 
can  get  title  II  money  under  this  bill  It 
must  be  a  community  tiiat  has  7  per- 
cent or  more  unemployment  currently, 
and  when  the  unemployment  rate  drops 
below  7  percent,  it  is  no  longer  eligible 
for  these  fimds.  If  the  unemployment 
rate  In  a  community  is  20  percent,  will 
you  say  it  will  get  no  assistance  to  pro- 
vide public  employment  because  it  is  un- 
der 100,000  in  populaticm — but  a  commu- 
nity of  that  size  will  receive  funds  for  7 
percent  unemployment? 

The  suggestion  that  there  Is  any  magic 
in  size  in  providing  public  employment 
jobs  under  title  11  is  just  completely  ri- 
diculous If  a  community  of  25.000.  50.- 
000.  or  60,000  has  an  unemployment  rate 
of  20  percent  because  a  plant  has  shut 
down  that  was  a  principal  source  of  em- 
ployment for  that  town,  that  is  where 
this  money  should  go  to  provide  employ- 
ment on  the  public  payroll  at  Federal  ex- 
pense for  local  people  performing  local 
functions  until  such  time  as  they  can 
find  other  employment  or  the  plant  gets 
back  to  work. 

That  is  wtiat  this  public  employment 
program  Is  for.  It  is  not  expected  to  wipe 
out  iiard  core  unemployment  forever  It 
Is  Intended  to  be  something  to  go  into  an 
area  where  a  plant  or  an  industry  or  part 
of  agriculture  is  affected  in  some  way  so 
as  to  cause  pockets  of  high  unemploy- 
ment to  occur  and  where  there  are  no 
local  resources,  even  though  there  are 
local  services  that  should  be  performed, 
but  there  are  presently  no  local  resources 
to  provide  the  Jobs  for  those  whose  Jobs 
have  been  wiped  out. 

If  Members  think  there  are  no  Jobs 
needed  in  the  smaller  towns.  I  would  re- 
mind them  that  statistically  60  percent 


of  the  people  of  this  country  live  today 
in  municipalities  of  50.000  population  or 
less.  A  majority  of  the  people  uf  tliis 
countrj'  are  affected  by  this  lestslatlon 
and  a  majortty  of  those  people  Live  in 
population  centers  of  50^00  or  Jess. 

I  urge  the  Memt)ers  to  vote  for  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  ir<nvi  Pemsyhania  'Mr 
Dejtt*  and  be  coiwistent  with  the  50.000 
figure  previously  adopted  in  my  amend- 
ment earlier  tod^i.v. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fnam  Michigan   'Mr.   Esch  • 

Mr  ESCH.  I  think  It  shouk)  be  noted 
the  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  imply  tiial 
without  the  amendment  the  mone\- 
would  not  go  for  the  jobs  in  tiiose  areas. 

Mr  WILUAM  U  FORD  I  did  not 
mean  to  Impb'  it.  I  .said  it. 

Mr.  ESCH  The  gentleman  meant  to 
say  under  the  act 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD  No  That  is 
the  gentleman's  Interpretation,  not  mine 

Mr  ESCH.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  on  page  89.  in 
order  to  qualify,  it  says  an  application 
shall  include: 

(3>  aaBtir&r.c«e  thkt  ruily  per«oi^  residing 
wlthtn  ^.^e  area.->  f  subeuintlAl  uueinploy- 
ment  qu&Ufylng  fur  a^isLsuincc  will  be  hired 
to  flu  Joba  created  ui.der  this  Ut,le,  Knd  Uial 
the  public  services  pruvided  by  such  Jobs 
aliAlI.  to  the  extent  rea&lbl*,  be  daalgoed  to 
benefit  the  realdent«  o{  such  areas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>land.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  '  Mr  Wh-liam 
D.  PoRDt  This  is  purely  for  information 
I  happen  to  represent  a  county  area 
which  has  700.000  people  It  is  run  en- 
tirely from  a  coimty  government  There 
are  no  other  government  agencies,  no  in- 
corporated towns  in  the  county,  not  one. 
There  are  a  great  many  name  places  but 
they  are  pureb'  historical  names — states 
of  mind  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  how 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  proposes 
would  affect  Baltimore  county? 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  In  the  State 
of  Maryland  the  legislation  does  not  give 
the  gentleman  a  problem  because  you  do 
not  have  really  much  local  government 
if  any  below  the  county  level:  but  in 
States  such  as  the  State  of  Michigan,  my 
district  is  located  In  a  county  of  3.5  mil- 
lion people  and  is  made  up  of  2  mimicl- 
palltles  surrounding  Detroit  in  that  large 
urbain  county.  That  county,  unlike  the 
gentleman's  county,  does  not  normally 
perform  governmental  functions  of  the 
kind  that  would  lead  them  to  set  up 
training  programs  and  provide  for  this 
kind  of  employment  That  function  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  is  generally  done 
by  local  mayors  and  city  councils  In  the 
gentleman  s  county  in  Maryland  It  would 
be  done  at  the  county  level  because  that 
is  their  tradition  What  we  are  fighting 
for  Is  to  protect  this  trswlltion  of  county 
government  In  the  State  of  Mar>iand  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  our  tradition  of 
the  strong  local  municipal  government 
In  States  such  as  Michigan. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman's  amendment  adversely  af- 
fect the  type  of  area  I  represent? 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  No  None  of 
the  amendments  presently  pending 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  ability  of 
the  gentleman's  county  to  operate  under 
the  program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
to  clarify  the  parliamentary  situation. 
I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  make  a 
combination  of  units  of  25,000. 

The  substitute  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  makes  It 
50.000  The  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
woman  from   Hawaii   make.-?   It   100.000. 

Now.  I  want  this  understood.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  my  colleagues.  I  am  con- 
cerned for  the  small  rural  areas.  I  know 
It  is  In  the  bill  My  dear  friend  from 
Michigan  has  mentioned  that  It  is  in  the 
bill,  but  tlie  context  of  the  debate  here, 
the  legislative  history  by  the  manager, 
regretfully,  on  the  Democratic  side  is  that 
we  will  have  to  be  a  big  unit,  that  we 
have  to  be  large  to  have  a  combination  of 
local  governments  applying  for  this  pro- 
gram, basically  the  same  argument  by 
the  gentleman  on  the  minority  side  So 
all  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  have  to 
guide  himself  is  that  the  managers  of  the 
legislation  advocate  large  programs  and 
only  some  obscure  Member  of  Congress 
from  south  Texas  said  small  areas 

The  managers  of  the  bill  are  not  ad- 
vocating small  areas  I  do  not  care  how 
you  slice  It,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  highest 
unemployment  in  this  Nation,  regret- 
fully, is  in  my  district.  I  do  not  have 
counties  of  50.000.  I  only  got  three 
counties  of  over  50.000.  My  counties  are 
7,000,  6.000,  5,000. 

What  we  are  telling  them  is  that  In 
order  to  avail  ourselves  of  public  works 
of  the  generous  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Government,  we  have  to  go  find  some 
big  city  to  tie  up  to.  That  is  what  we  are 
telling  the  small  counties. 

So  I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  my 
amendment  at  25,000.  If  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably do  that,  then  at  least  make  it 
50.000,  so  these  areas  of  higher  unem- 
ployment can  be  helped  without  having 
to  tie  this  down,  drag  them  down  to  co- 
ordinate with  the  larger  areas. 

Now,  the  question  of  the  funds,  this  is 
not  a  big  city  bill.  We  do  not  legislate 
for  big  cities  We  legislate  for  aU  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States 

Here  In  Washington  every  time  we  go 
to  MacDonald's  it  says  "Help  Wanted." 
When  I  go  to  other  places,  I  have  not 
seen  a  store  that  does  not  have  a  sign, 
'Help  Wanted  "  in  the  metropohtan  area. 

We  do  not  find  those  signs  In  my  area. 
The  Jobs  are  not  there,  period  That  Is 
why  the  people  go  to  Michigan,  to  Ore- 
gon, or  to  Utah. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  these  people  come  from  the  small 
counties  that  do  not  make  up  the  100,- 
000.  They  cannot  make  up  50,000  with- 
out tying  up  to  the  big  cities. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  fact  when  they  vote. 

Mr  ESCH  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr  ESCH.  I  want  to  praise  the  gen- 
tleman for  looking  out  for  his  constit- 
uents. I  know  he  has  their  interests  at 
heart,  as  he  always  has  had.  with  a 
strong  measure  of  support  in  this  area: 
but  ISFSo  want  to  point  out  that  his 
amendment  is  not  needed,  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  the  act  specifically  states 
that  his  constituents  and  his  people  and 
only  persons  residing  in  his  area  of  high- 
est unemployment  will  qualify  for  the 
job.  That  is  specifically  in  the  bill  It 
specificetlly  states  that  in  the  bill,  and 
although  the  program  will  be  admin- 
istered elsewhere,  specifically  the  serv- 
ices and  jobs  will  go  to  his  people. 

Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  Just  want 
to  respond  for  a  minute  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  said,  that  this 
was  no  longer  the  bill  that  came  out  of 
the  committee  This  bill  has  not  changed 
when  it  came  out  of  the  comnxittee  a 
week  ago  and  as  of  this  morning  everyone 
in  the  groups  I  spoke  to  has  not  said 
otherwise. 

I  have  not  knowTi  of  any  of  these 
groups  doing  so.  If  the  gentleman  knows 
otherwise,  he  can  say  so  If  he  doubts 
this,  and  we  agreed  on  that,  .so  everyone 
understands  that  the  administration  sup- 
ported the  proposal,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Governors,  the  National 
League  of  Mayors,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  and  the  AFL-CIO; 
everyone  supported  this  bill  as  It  came 
out  of  the  committee.  I  know  of  not  one 
of  these  organizations  that  has  changed 
their  position.  If  the  gentleman  has 
something  he  may  have  learned  this 
afternoon  that  their  position  has 
changed.  I  would  certainly  recognize 
that:  but  as  of  this  morning,  as  I  said 
before.  It  is  perfectly  in  effect. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYDLER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Peysct  misunderstood  I  did  not  say 
something  happened  to  the  bill  after  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee  and  be- 
fore it  got  to  the  floor,  becau.se  there  is 
no  way  to  change  the  bill  In  that  procp?vs. 

What  I  .said  was.  at  the  time  that 
these  organizations  were  testifying  be- 
fore the  committee,  the  legislation  upon 
which  they  were  testifying  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  the  legislation  that  ulti- 
mately was  written  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr,  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  'WYDLER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANTELJS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  resent  the  aspersion  which 
has  been  made  about  the  little  group.  I 
say   as   chairman   of  the   subcc«nmlttee 


that  I  have  not  refused  the  help  and  as- 
sistance of  any  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee I  did  have  some  inquiries  on  this 
House  bill  from  time  to  time  by  my  col- 
leagues as  to  the  progress  and  status  of 
the  negotiations  that  I  was  conducting. 
None  of  them  have  offered  to  sit  down  in 
those  negotiations  to  find  out  actually 
what  was  going  on.  Therefore,  if  they  did 
not  have  the  interest  to  participate,  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  the  fault  of  their  own 
neglect  or  lack  of  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  further  want  to  say 
that  I  sat  down  with  47  representatives 
of  the  Conference  of  Governors:  I  sat 
down  with  the  National  Association  of 
Mayors  and  also  conferred  with  the 
league  of  municipalities,  and  all  those 
organizations,  while  they  did  not  get  ex- 
actly what  they  wanted,  felt  that  the 
art  of  Booa  legislation,  as  Sam  Raybum 
used  to  say.  was  compromise,  and  we 
effected  compromise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  i  Mr.  de  la  Garza  i  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  >  Mrs  Mink  • . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
di\ided,  and  there  were — ayes  35.  noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

PA»LIAM«?rrABT  TSVUTBT 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiri'. 

Mr.  WTLLLAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  vote  now  occur  on  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr, 
Dent  .  .statmg  50.000  as  the  limit "^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  the  Chair  was  about  to  put  that 
question. 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  D  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Dent  I  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  fMrs. 
Mink)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  i demanded  by  Mr  Esch',  there 
were — ayes  65 :  noes  53. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  'Mrs.  Mink  • ,  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent*  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    ■^OTZ 

Mt  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  260,  noes  140, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows; 
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Abdnor 

Abziig 

Adams 

Ad4Ubbo 

AlAzaAdcr 

Andenon. 

<?«llf 
Aadrvva. 

N   Uak 

Badlllo 

BataUa 

BaJcer 

Barred 

Bauman 

B««rd 

B«iineU 

BenU 
Bln^-iuun 
Bo«g» 
Bolaaa 
B».'Uln« 
Brademjtf 
Br»y 
Breauz 
Brecklnrldgs 
BrtnJtley 
Brooks 
BrotzmAH 
Broybm,  N.C. 
BiiT^^ner 
Burke.  Pla. 
BiirlesoQ.  Tex. 
Burll4oa.  Uo. 
Burton 
Bvron 
Carey,  NT 
Camay.  Olxlo 
Carter 
Caoey.  Tex. 
Cederber? 
CbappeU 
CbUbotm 
Clark 
ClauseQ. 
DonR. 
Clay 
Ootoen 
Cooiaa 
Cont« 
Conyers 
OoniaQ 
Crouin 
Daniel.  Dan 
DantelaoQ 
Davis.  Oa^ 
Davis.  SO 
d«  la  Garsa 
Delluina 
D«nt 

D«rwtnakl 
Dtckioaoo 
Dlngell 
Donobu« 
Dom 
Drloan 
Duncan 
Bckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif 
Evan*.  Colo. 
Evins  Tenn 
Waher 

FlOWfT* 

Plynt 

waiiamD. 
Pountatn 
Praaer 
Prey 

Proebllcb 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oaydo« 
Oettyi 
CMbbcms 
OUxnan 
Otnn 
Oonzales 
Oi 
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Andrews.  J»  C 

Annnnzlo 

Arch«r 

Ar«nda 

Ajpm 

Bell 
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OrUntba 
Orover 
OubMf 
Oud« 
OunUr 
Ouyer 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hammer - 
scbmidt 
Hanley 
Haona 
Hamngton 

Rawklns 

Haya 

Uecbler.  W  Va 

Heckler.  Uaas. 

Hetstoakl 

Recxteraon 

Hicka 

HUiabaw 

Ho«{an 

Hdllfleld 

Hoit 

Ucltzman 

Hoemer 

Howard 

H  ungate 

Icbord 

Jobnaoo.  CallX. 

Jobnaon.  Colo. 

Johfuon,  Pa. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jones.  Turin 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Ka?:nn 

Keating 

K'tcbum 

King 

KiucEynakt 

Kocb 

Kyroa 

LatUi 

Leggett 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Li>nK.  Md. 

McDade 

UcBwen 

McPaU 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Uadden 

Uadlgan 

Uabon 


Marazltl 

Martin.  N  C. 

Matbla«.  Calir. 

Matbls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Me«d« 

Melcber 

Meavinsky 

Miller 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Oblo 

Mltcbell.  Md. 

MttcbeU.  N.T 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Mont^omer" 

Moorhead.  Fa 

Morgan 

Moa 

Uurpby.  W.Y. 

Myos 

Natcber 

Ncdst 

NicboU 

NU 

Obey 

O'Sran 

Ollara 

CNelll 

Owens 

NOES— liO 

BUegl 

BtMt«r 

Blackburn 

Blauuk 

B0««D 

Broomlleld 


Pawman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Price,  m 

Price.  T«k. 

Randail 

Rangal 

Rartck 

Rees 

Eteuas 

Rlegle 

lUnaldo 

Roberta 

Roe 

Rogers 

RuncaUo.  Wyo. 

Rooney.  P»- 

Roae 

RoaentbAl 

Bouab 

Roy 

Roybal 

Buaaei* 

Bran 

St  Qarmaln 

Sarbanea 

3ebro«der 

Sebellua 

Sal  ber  ling 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Sbuattr 

StkM 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Stanton. 

Jamea  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Btubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symingtoa 
Tfclcott 
Taylor.  NC. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Ter. 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Tbons 
Thornton 
Tieman 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veyasy 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsb 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whit  ten 
Wldnall 
WUllams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H  . 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
TaCron 
Young.  , 
Y  >iing.  Pla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Toun«.  8.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablock! 
Zion 
Zwscta 


Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BrovhHl  Va 
BtBke.  Mass. 
Butlar 
Chamberlain 


Clancy 

Cleveland 

COchran 

Collier 

Collins.  Tax. 

Oonable 

Cotter 

Oougbim 

Crana 

Culver 

Danlal.  Robert 

W..  Jr 
Daoiela. 

Domlnlck  V 
Davla.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Oeilanback 
Dennis 
DvTlne 
DuUkl 
duPont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
miberg 
Krlenbom 


Esbleman 

Pln<ney 

Flab 

Ford.  0«rald  EL 

Porsytbe 

Prellnghuysen 

Frrnzel 

OlAimo 

Oold  water 

Ooodllng 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Qrosa 

Hanraban 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harvey 

Hastings 

H4bart 


Hetnx 

Hulls 

Horton 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Runt 

Hutchinson 

Jamtan 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Jonea.  OkJa. 

Kastenmelar 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Lehman 

Lent 

Loct 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McOoUlstar 

Mailllard 

Mallary 

Martin.  Nebr 

MazaoU 

Michel 

MUford 

Moorhead. 

Calif 
Moaber 
Nrlsen 
Parrts 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyaar 
PodeU 
Preyer 
PritchanJ 
Qule 
QuUlen 


BAlOsback 
Itogula 


Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  NT 

Rodlno 

Boneallo.  N.T. 

■Dussalot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

aaraatn 

Satterfleld 

Soberle 

Scbnaebell 

Bbrlvar 

Slak 

Skubitz 

Bmltb.  N  Y, 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J  wmiam 
Bteoltnan 
suiger.  Artk. 
Steiger.  WU. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Thomaon.  Wis 
Towell.  Nev 
Whalen 
Wblleburst 
Wiggins 
WUson.  Bob 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Tatas 
Toung.  ni. 
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Anderson.  HI. 
Aatabrook 
Ashley 
Brasco 
Brown  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Buxke,  Cam. 
Camp 

Cl«wsv.n.  Del 
Collins,  ni. 
DenboLm 
Olggs 


Downing 

PaaceU 

Flood 

Foley 

Oray 

Qrsen.  Pa. 

Hansen.  Waata. 

Landrum 

UcCormack 

McKay 

Maodonaid 

Metcalfe 


MUls.  Ark. 


Murpby,  ni. 
Powen.  Oblo 
Held 

Rooner.  NT. 
HuatenkowAl 
Stokes 
WUson, 
Charles,  Tax. 


So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  waa  annoimced 
afi  above  recorded 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  al- 
though being  a  freshman.  I  think  I  have 
learned  something  of  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  but  may  I  point  out  to  the  Members 
What  I  consider  to  be  an  Inequity  in  the 
bill.  That  Ls  the  fact  that  my  State  of 
North  Carolina  and.  In  fact,  most  States 
In  the  Souiheast,  are  treated  unfairly 
by  the  formula  that  is  In  the  bill. 

I  iaave  with  me  a  letter  on  thia  subject 
from  Mr  George  Autry,  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Manpower  Development 
Corp.,  and  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a 
portion  of  what  he  has  written  to  me  and 
extend  my  remarks  to  include  his  entire 
letter  In  the  REcoaD: 

NosTH  CAkOLiMA  Manpowzi  Drvzi.- 
orMXNT  Corp. 

NovemhtT  27.  1973. 
Tb«  Honorable  Ikx  AifORkws. 
Houte    of    Repretentativet,    Cannon    House 
Office   Building,    Washington.   D.C. 
DxAk  BkFkkarNTATTVx  Airounrs    H.R    IIOIO. 
•«  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Bduca- 
tloxx  and  Labor,  would  constitute  a  serious 
and   Ironic  blow   to   tbe   intereets   of   North 
CeroUn*  and,  indeed,  to  tbe  entire  6outi^ 
east.  The  irony  of  thU  bill  Is  that  It  purports 


to  seek  "to  assure  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  training  to  unemployed  and 
underemp toyed  periont  "  Yet  having  de- 
clared that  Intent,  the  bUl  then  i»fn  .rea  the 
underemployed  in  tbe  mo«t  damaging  way — 
by  stacking  tbe  funding  allocation  deck 
against   tbe   underemployed 

The  formula  of  HR  11010  takes  Into 
account  only  two  factors:  First  and  fore- 
most, the  factor  of  "relative  unemployment 
within  the  State  as  compared  to  all  other 
states":  second,  the  "manpower  allotment 
of  tbe  State  in  tbe  prior  fUcAi  year  com- 
pared to  tbe  manpower  ailotment  for  aU 
states  in  that  year." 

The  second  factor  may  be  interpreted  so  as 
to  minUnize  any  possible  reduction  in  a 
State's  allocation  from  prior  years.  But  It  Is 
not  a  "hold  harmless"  provision  And  even 
U  It  were.  North  CTarollna  and  the  Southeast 
In  general  would  stUl  sxiffer  under  HS. 
liOlO's  allocation   approach. 

For  manpower  ail<x>atlons  heretofore  have 
regularly  Ignored  tiie  problems  of  under- 
employment In  favor  of  problems  reflected 
In  unemployment  Indices  North  Carolina 
and  other  Southern  states  have  regularly 
protested  this  emphasis  over  tbe  years.  Of- 
ficial unemployment  rates  simply  do  not  re- 
flect the  serious  problems  experienced  by  this 
State  and  this  region. 

Especially  In  areas  of  rural  poverty,  tbe 
plight  of  countless  men  and  women  Is  not 
expreesed  to  terms  of  ofllclal  unemployment 
rates  which  are  distorted  by  the  seasooallty 
of  ao  many  Job  opportunltiee  In  tbe  area 
(Which  ts  to  say.  tbe  underemployment  of 
rural  and  small  town  folk).  Moreover, 
chronic  underemployment  and  associated 
problems  have  caused  many  men  and  women 
to  drop  out  of  the  category  of  active  job 
seekers — tbus  further  distorting  offlclal  un- 
employment rates 

H  R.  11010  would  not  only  Ignore  this 
longstanding  problem  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  Southeast,  it  could  actually  reduce  funds 
for  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  manpower 
development.  Initial  estimates  are  that  the 
formula  could  reduce  this  State's  airetkdy 
limited  manpower  allocation  by  t2  mUllon — 
10  percent  of  the  current  year's  allocation. 
It  could  cut  overall  allocations  for  the  South- 
eastern Region  by  an  estimated  (19  million 

Tlila  Is.  Indeed,  an  ironic  threat  from  a  bill 
that  claims  concern  with  tbe  underemployed. 
The  damage  this  bill  threatens  cao  be  mini- 
mized by  at  least  including  "poverty"  m  a 
third  factor  In  the  allocation  formula,  as  does 
8.  1659,  the  Senate  version.  Even  that  Inclu- 
sion would  not  Identify  and  respond  to  the 
underemployment  problem  In  the  terms  this 
problem  deserves  In  this  State  and  Region, 
but  It  would  mean  more  equitable  legisla- 
tion. 

Tbe  bill  should  go  further.  It  should  In- 
sist that  the  Natlocal  Institute  for  Manpower 
Policy  (proposed  In  Title  VI)  shall  develop 
clearer  working  deflnlttonB  for  underem- 
ployment and  recommend  ways  to  respond 
I  In  fund  allocations  and  otherwise)  to  a  situ- 
ation that  has  long  been  lamented  In  state- 
ments of  alms  and  Ignored  In  practical  terms 
of  fund  allocations  and  programs. 

One  other  feature  of  H.R.  11010  poses  Im- 
mediate problems  for  North  Carolina  and 
many  other  states.  As  reported  to  the  full 
House,  the  bill  would  not  only  relegate  the 
St»te.  and  probably  other  states  sis  well,  to 
a  relatively  minor  direct  role  In  manix>wer 
planning  and  programming  (ie,  dealing 
with  the  geographic  "leftovers"  not  coveted 
by  local  sponsors)  It  would  also  mandate 
the  creation  of  a  "State  Manpower  Services 
Council"  which  would.  In  effect,  nullify  more 
positive  planning  and  coordination  efforts 
already  initiated  by  states  like  North  Caro- 
lina through  the  creation  of  their  own  statu- 
tory State  Manpower  Councils. 

TTie  thrust  of  H.R.   11010  In  minimizing 
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the  chance  for  Bute  action  adds  further 
ironies  to  this  "manpower  reform  "  For  whi:e 
aiming  at  the  elimination  of  caf^gorirai  frag- 
mentation of  manpower  planning  and  pro- 
gramming. It  would  promote  geoffraphic 
fragmentation  And  while  proposing  to  de- 
centralize authority  and  decision  making  In 
the  manpower  area.  It  would  virtually  pre- 
clude the  kind  of  decentralized  arrangement 
that  North  Carolina  has  been  trying  to  work 
out  In  the  last  two  years. 

From  North  Carolina's  piolnt  of  view,  some 
provision  la  reeded  In  HR.  11010  to  allow  the 
State  Manpower  CouncU  to  continue  Its  role 
of  8tat«-wide  planner,  coordinator,  and 
spwnsor 

Sincerely, 

Okoaoc  B.  AtrrKY,  President. 

Without  reading  this  further,  may  I 
tell  the  Members  of  a  development  here. 
I  have  discussed  this  bill  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  comnilttre  and  Members  of 
both  sides  and  staff  people,  and  they  have 
recognized  the  problem  that  the  under- 
employed, particularly  those  in  agricul- 
tural and  other  areas  of  work  where  they 
work  oniy  a  portion  of  the  year,  may  not 
during  the  remaining  portion  be  counted 
at  all.  Neither  Is  property  considered. 

They  have  agreed  in  conference  that 
they  will  either  go  along  with  a  Senate 
provision  which  I  understand  Is  a  hold 
harmless  provision  or  some  other  ar- 
rangement that  will  help  correct  this 
situation.  Relying  upon  their  good  Intent 
stnd  the  fact  that  I  believe  they  will  do 
this,  I  intend  to  support  the  bill  and  I 
hope  others  of  the  Southeast  will  able  do 
this,  and  those  from  other  States  simi- 
larly affected. 

I  ask  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  respond  gladly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  although  the  bill  does 
not  do  to  every  State  exactly  what  we 
would  like  to  see,  therefore  when  we  go 
to  conference  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  In  the  Senate  bill  there  is  an  85- 
percent  hold-harmless  formula  and  we 
will  try  to  work  out  a  formula  which  will 
be  equitably  spread  amongst  all  of  the 
States  to  see  that  everybody  Is  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  vield' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
indicate  I  believe  the  formula,  although 
It  Is  not  perfect,  is  an  effort  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  Is  treated  a,s  equitably  as 
possible,  and  I  believe  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  members  of  the  conference  to  sup- 
port the  House  In  large  measure,  &r  much 
as  possible,  and  to  support  the  legislation 
that  corae.s  from  thi.s  bod\ 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennijylvanla  iMr.  Dent'  which  would 
permit  a  consortium  of  two  or  more  local 
units  of  i^eneral  government  which  has 
a  combined  population  of  50,000  or  more 
to  be  eligible  for  designation  of  a  prime 
sponsor  under  the  act. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman    It  recogiilzes  the 


indisputable  fact  that  serious  unemploy- 
ment is  no  respecter  of  geographl(ial 
boundaries  or  of  the  size  of  a  commu- 
nity. It  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  some 
smaller  cities — smaller  than  the  100,000 
population  limitation  provided  In  the 
committee  biU — have  suffered  severe  un- 
employment, have  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility to  furnLsh  manpower  services,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  local  public 
service  employment  programs,  and  have 
demonstrated  the  administrative  capac- 
ity to  manage  these  programs  effectively. 
Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  should  en- 
courage such  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
smaller  American  cities  rather  than 
hinder  them  by  Imposing  arbitrary  bar- 
riers to  direct  participation  in  the  man- 
power program  and  its  component  public 
service  employment  program  This 
amendment  will  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleagues,  I  believe, 
will  be  interested  In  a  concrete  example 
of  the  need  for  this  amendment.  The  city 
of  Plainfield,  N.J.,  wliich  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 48,000.  Despite  its  size,  the  city 
serves  as  the  center  of  a  minimetropoU- 
tan  area  embracing  portions  of  three 
substantiallj-  urban  counties  In  the  heav- 
ily populated  northern  part  of  New 
Jersey. 

Since  1967,  when  the  city  suffered  from 
severe  urban  disorders,  the  people  of 
Plainfield  have  made  truly  heroic  efforts 
to  rebuild.  A  modernized  city  charter 
wa.s  adopted:  the  city's  administrative 
structuie  was  expanded  and  strength- 
ened; and  with  the  assistance  of  Federal 
and  State  urban  programs  in  addition  to 
its  own  backbreakmg.  revenue-raismg 
effort  the  city  has  improved  its  mimicipai 
services  and  undertaken  aii  ambitious 
program  of  physical  and  social  redevelop- 
ment. 

A  key  element  In  the  city's  overall  re- 
development program  has  been  its  par- 
ticipation in  several  Federal  manpower 
programs,  including  the  emergency  em- 
ployment program.  These  have  provided 
new  hope  for  Plainfleld's  low-income 
families,  its  unemployed,  and  underem- 
ployed workers.  New  training  oppor- 
tunities have  been  provided,  new  jobs 
have  been  created,  and  through  public 
service  employment  the  city's  services 
have  been  expanded  and  improved— from 
law  enforcement  to  libraries,  from  hospi- 
tals to  housing. 

What  this  all  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  Plainfield,  by  virtue  of  enlightened 
and  dedicated  leadership  and  broad  com- 
munity support,  is  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  truly  model  city.  The  Federal 
Government  has  played  a  constructive 
role  and  I  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
see  that  such  constructive  efforts  con- 
tinue The  pending  amendment  will  help 
.significantly. 

But  Plainfield.  N.J.,  is  not  alone.  There 
are  other  smaller  cities  in  America  where 
similar  local  dedication  Is  producing 
similar  encouraging  results  This  amend- 
ment will  help  those  cities,  too.  It  will  tell 
them  all  that  their  size  is  no  deterrent  to 
their  struggle  to  improve  the  lives  of 
their  people. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 


not  add  a  single  cent  to  the  cost  of  the 
Compreherislve  Manpower  Act  of  1973. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  make  this  pro- 
gram a  more  effective  iastrumenl  for 
combating  unemployment  because  It 
will  help  put  Federal  dollars  into  those 
communities  where  the  need  is  great  and 
where  the  commitment  is  strong. 

Our  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  have 
done  a  superlative  job  in  producing 
needed  legislation  in  a  spirit  of  produc- 
tive bipartisanship.  I  beUeve  this  amend- 
ment will  contribute  importantly  to  their 
endeavors  and  I  urge  the  House  to  accept 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  n?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

Thg^Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTVLk  m— SPECIAL  p-EDERAL  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES 
Past  A— Special  TAScrr  Gaotrps 

BPXCIAJ.   MANPOWEB   TABGET  GROUPS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  use  funde 
available  under  this  title  to  p.-ovlde  addi- 
tional manponwer  ^e.'-vices  as  authorized  un- 
der titles  I  and  U  to  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion that  are  In  particular  need  of  guch  serv- 
ices. Including  youth,  persons  ic  correctional 
institutions,  persons  of  limited  Englisb- 
spe&king  abUlty,  older  workers,  and  oilMr 
persons  which  the  Secretary  determine*  have 
particular  disadvantages  in  the  labor  market 
The  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the 
need  for  continued  funding  of  programs  of 
demonstrated  etJectiveness 

(bi  With  respect  to  programs  for  persons 
of  limited  Engiish-.speaklng  ability  referred 
to  In  subsection  la),  the  Secretary  shall  ee- 
tablish  appropriate  procedures  to  In^u.f  that 
participants  are  provided  with  saci:  man- 
power training  and  related  assistance  and 
supportive  services  which  will  Increase  the 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
unemployed  and  •:nderemployed  persons  of 
limited  English-speaking  abUlty. 

INTJIAN    MANPOWEB 

Sec.  302.  laj  Tbe  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
serious  iinemploynient  ar.d  economic  disad- 
vantage exist  among  members  of  Tnriiftr.  and 
AiasXan  native  cxjmmunltles,  (2)  there  l-s  a 
compelling  need  for  the  establishment  of 
compi^henjive  manpower  trairung  ai-d  em- 
ployment programs  for  members  of  ihooc 
communities.  (3)  such  progranis  are  essen- 
tial to  the  reduction  of  economic  disadvan- 
tage among  individual  members  of  those 
communities  and  to  the  advancement  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  In  those  oom- 
muultles  consistent  with  their  goals  and  life- 
styles. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that, 
becaiise  of  the  special  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  most  of  those 
to  be  served  by  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, (1)  such  p.nagrams  can  best  be  ad- 
ministered at  t.he  national  level:  (2)  such 
programs  shall  be  available  to  fede-'ally  rec- 
ognized Indian  tribes,  bands,  and  Individ- 
uals and  to  ether  groups  and  Individuals  of 
native  American  descent  such  as,  but  not 
limited  to  the  Lummls  in  Washington,  the 
Menomlnees  In  Wisconsin,  the  Klamaths  In 
Oregon,  the  Oklahoma  Indians,  the  Passa- 
maquoddys  and  Per.obscots  Ir.  Maine,  and 
asklmos  and  Aleuts  In  Alaska;  fSi  surh  ppo- 
gr&ms  shall  be  administered  in  st)ch  a  man- 
ner as  to  maximize  the  Federal  c~ommlt- 
ment  to  support  growth  and  development  as 
determined  by  representatlTes  of  tbe  cotn- 
munlties  and  groups  ser-.  ed  by  tius  part. 

[ci  In  carrying  out  his  responsiblllUea  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretarv  shall,  wherever 
possible,  utlllee  India:,  tribes,  bands  or 
grotips    (Including  Ala.^ka  Native  vlUagee  or 
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groups  M  (leflQ«(l  in  tbe  AU«kA  NaUve  CIaLou 
S«tUem«nt  Act  of  December  18.  1971  (85 
Stat.  888)  I  having  a  governing  body  tor  the 
proYlalon  of  manpower  serrtcea  under  thla 
title  When  the  Secretary  determlnee  that 
such  trtbea.  band,  or  group  baa  demonatrated 
the  capability  to  effecUvely  administer  a 
comprehensive  manpower  program,  he  abaU 
require  such  tribe,  band,  or  group  to  submit 
to  him  a  comprehensive  plan  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  103. 

(di  Whenever  the  Secretary  determlnee  not 
to  uttUze  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  for 
the  provlBlons  of  manpower  serrlees  under 
this  section,  he  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  enter  Into  arraagemenu  for  the  pro- 
Tialoa  of  such  services  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  which  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  to  be 
served. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  establish  administrative 
procedures  and  machinery  (Including  per- 
sonnel having  particular  competence  In  this 
field)  for  the  administration  of  Indian  man- 
power programs  authorized   under  this  Act. 

(f)  Funds  available  for  this  section  shall 
be  expended  for  programs  and  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  purpoeee  of  this  part.  In- 
cluding but  aot  limited  to  such  programs  and 
actlvltlee  carried  out  by  eligible  applicants 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Por  the  purpoao  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  reaerve  not  leas 
than  that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts 
available  for  carrying  out  titles  I  and  m  of 
this  Act  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
low-income  persons,  as  determined  for  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory current  data  and  estimates  available 
to  the  Secretary 

( h )  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  abro- 
gate in  any  way  the  trust  responsibilities  of 
the  Kederai  Oovemment  to  Indian  bands  or 
tribes. 

MICaANT   AJ4D   SkaSONAI.   rABMWOBJLXX 

MAKPOWXS  paocaAMS 

Sac.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  chronic  BfSfTnal  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  the  agricultural  Indus- 
try, substantially  affected  by  recent  advances 
in  technology  and  mechanLMtlon,  constitute 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's  rural 
manpower  problem  and  substantially  affects 
the  entire  aatlonal  economy: 

(3)  because  of  the  special  nature  of  cer- 
tain farmworker  manpower  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  interstate  in  nature. 
such  programs  can  best  be  administered  at 
the  national  level 

{b)(l)  Funds  available  for  this  section 
•ball  be  expended  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Including  but  not  limited  to  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
cants under  other  provisions  of  this  Act 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less 
than  that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts 
available  for  carrying  out  this  Act  as  Is  equiv- 
alent to  that  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  migrant  farmworker 
families  bears  to  the  total  number  of  low- 
income  persons,  as  determined  for  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
current  data  and  estimates  available  to  the 
Secretary  Provided,  hoioever.  That  not  more 
than  6  per  ce:;tum  of  the  funds  available 
shall  be  so  reserved  For  the  purpoeee  of  this 
tectlon.  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  continue 
to  be  members  of  migrant  and  seasonal  (arm- 
worker  (amines  for  such  period  of  time,  not 
In  excess  of  five  years,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  m  accordance  with  regulations 
which  he  shall  prescribe,  that  such  persona 
generally  can  benefit  from  the  special  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  part 


TKAMsrxa  or  JOB  coars 

Sac.  804.  (a)  Part  A  of  tlUe  1  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amend- 
ed by  strlkUkg  out  "Director"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Itou  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Labor",  and  section  103  thereof  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Offlce  of  Eco- 
notnlc  Opportunity"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    "the    Department    of    Liabor". 

(b)  Title  I-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
is  transferred  to  this  Act  and  designated  as 
title  VT  thereof  with  section  numbers  (and 
cross  references)    renumbered  accordingly 

(c)  The  powers  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  under  sections 
S03(b)  603(1).  and  603(m)(3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  administering  title 
VI  of  thU  Act. 

T017TU  PaOCBAMS  AMD  OTHCX  SFCCtAL 

psooaaMs 

a«c.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  in  urban  and  rural  areas, 
including  areas  having  large  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  low-income,  unemployed 
persons,  and  rural  areas  having  substantial 
outmlgration  to  urban  areas,  for  comprehen- 
sive work  and  training  programs,  and  neces- 
sary supportive  and  follow-up  services,  in- 
cluding the  following : 

( 1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employ- 
ment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful  work 
experience  for  students  from  low-Income 
families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
eqtilvalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  and  who  are  In  need  of  the  earnings 
to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at- 
tendance In  school; 

(3)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  un- 
deremployed, or  low-income  persons  (aged 
sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and 
training  ( which  must  include  sufficient  basic 
education  and  institutional  or  on-the-job 
training)  designed  to  assist  those  pwrsons  to 
develop  their  maximum  occupational  poten- 
tial and  to  obtain  regular  competitive  em- 
ployment; 

(3 1  Jobs  for  economically  disadvantaged 
youths  during  the  summer  months; 

(4)  special  programs  which  Involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  t>e- 
cauae  of  age.  lack  of  employnient  opportu- 
nity, or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  em- 
ployment or  training  assistance  under  other 
programs,  and  which.  In  addition  to  other 
services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment 
or  beautlficatlon  of  the  community  or  areas 
served  by  the  program; 

(5)  special  programs  which  provide  un- 
employed or  low -Income  persons  with  Jobs 
leading  to  career  opportunities.  Including 
new  types  of  careers,  in  programs  designed 
to  Improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area 
eerved- 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  pro- 
grams or  components  of  programs  conducted 
under  this  section  shall  be  linked  to  com- 
prehensive work  and  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  prime  sponsors  under  title  I  of 
this  Act,  but  the  Secretary  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  pri- 
vate organization  other  than  a  prime  spon- 
sor to  carry  out  one  or  more  component  pro- 
grams described  In  subsection  (a)  when  he 
determines.  aCer  soliciting  and  considering 
comments  of  the  appropriate  prime  sponsor. 
If  any,  that  such  assistance  would  enhance 
program  effectiveness  In  the  case  of  pro- 
grams under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, financial  assistance  may  be  provided 
directly  to  local  or  State  education  agencies, 
after  coosultatton  with  the  Secretary  o( 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the  op- 
eration of  such  proframa. 


CONSUI.TaTtON      WtTH      SXCRITJUIT      OP      HXALTH, 
XDUCATION,  AlTD  WXLPAal 

Sec  306  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  HetUth,  Ekluca- 
tlon,  and  Welfare,  with  respect  to  arraage- 
luents  (or  basic  education  and  vocational 
training  for  Individuals  under  this  Act,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  solicit  the  advice  and  comments 
of  State  educational  agencies  with  respect 
to  such  education  and  training  When  the 
Secretary  o(  Labor  arranges  (or  the  provi- 
sion of  basic  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing directly,  puj-suant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  he  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  such  arrangements. 

PAar  B — Bjebxasch,  TaaiNiNc,  and 

EVALDAIION 

Skc.  307.  i,a)  To  assist  the  Nation  In  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring  ac- 
cess to  those  opptortunltles  for  all  who  de- 
sire It,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  manpower  research 
utilizing  the  methods,  techniques,  and 
knowledge  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences and  such  other  methods,  techniques, 
and  knowledge  as  will  aid  In  the  solution  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  problems.  This  pro- 
gram will  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
studies,  the  findings  of  which  may  contribute 
to  the  formulation  of  manpower  policy;  de- 
velopment or  iniprovement  o(  manpower 
programs;  Increased  knowledge  about  labor 
market  processes,  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment and  Its  relationships  to  price  stability; 
promotion  of  more  effective  manpower  de- 
velopment, training,  and  utilization.  Im- 
proved national,  regional,  and  local  means  of 
measuring  future  labor  demand  and  supply; 
enhancement  of  Job  opportunities;  skill 
training  to  qualify  employees  for  positions 
of  greater  skill,  responsibility,  and  remunera- 
tion; meeting  of  manpower  sbM^agea;  easing 
of  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  from 
one  Job  to  another,  and  from  work  to  retire- 
ment, oppyortunltles  and  services  for  older 
persona  who  desire  to  enter  or  reenter  the 
labor  force,  and  for  Improvements  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  advancement 
through  the  reduction  of  discrimination  and 
disadvantage  arising  from  poverty.  Ignor- 
ance, or  prejudice. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstration, and  pilot  projects,  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  or  through  con- 
tracts with  other  private  organizations,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  techniques  and 
demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  specialized 
methods  in  meeting  the  manpower,  em- 
ployment, and  training  problems,  however, 
nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  employment  pro- 
grama  experimenting  with  subsidized  wages 
In  the  private  sector  or  with  wages  less  than 
those  established  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  (or  employ- 
ment subject  U)  that  Act  In  carrying  out 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  employment  and  training 
opportunities  (or  low-Income  people,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  such  other  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate  Where  programs 
under  this  section  require  Institutional 
training,  appropriate  arrangements  for  such 
training  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

(ci  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search and  Investigations  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act  either 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements 

LASriB     MABKrr     IKPriBMATIOM     AXD     COMPtTm- 
IZCD    JOB    BANK 

Sbc.  308  lai  The  Secret&ry  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market    Information    on    a    national,    State, 


local,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  including 
but  not  limited  to  Information  regarding — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  impedi- 
ments to  the  maxlniuxn  development  of  In- 
dividual emplo>'ment  potential  including  the 
number  and  characteristics  of  all  persons  re- 
quiring manpower  services; 

(3)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments; 

(3)  labor  supply  In  various  skills; 

(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employ- 
ment trends  in   various  occupations;    and 

(6)  In  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  develop  and  estab- 
lish a  computerized  Job  bank  program  for 
the  purpose  of— 

(1)  Identifying  sources  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacancies; 

(2)  providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  qualifications  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persona 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities on  a  national.  State,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  baals; 

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  persons  In 
Jobs:  and 

(4)  distributing  and  assuring  the  prompt 
and  ready  avallabUlty  of  InformaUon  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private  Job 
placement  agencies,  and  other  Interested 
Individuals  and  agencies 

Maximum  effective  uae  shall  be  made  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  In  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  The  program 
esUbllshed  under  this  part  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  comprehensive  manpower 
services  program  established  under  title  I. 
(CI  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
program  established  in  subsection  (b)  the 
Secretar>-  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  agencies  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  program.  Including  the 
purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  neceasarv 
equipment.  The  Secretary  mav  conduct  the 
program  on  a  regional  or  Interstate  basis 
either  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts 
or  other  arrangemento  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  He  may  also 
conduct  the  program  when  he  finds  that  a 
State  or  local  program  will  not  adequatelv 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Secre- 
tary may  require  that  any  information  con- 
cerning manpower  resources  or  Job  vacan- 
cies uuilzed  In  the  operation  of  Job-bank 
programs  financed  under  this  part  be  fur- 

^!,^,tf  ^  ^'"^  *^  ^''  request  He  may.  In 
addition,  require  the  Integration  of  anv  In- 
formation concerning  Job  vacancies  or  ap- 
plicants into  a  Job-bank  system  assisted 
under  this  part  ~»io«ru 

(d)  To  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  nro- 
gram  provided  for  In  this  section,  the  ^c 
reury  shall  develop  an  early  warning  s^- 
tem  arid  sUndby  capability  that  will  Lsuit! 
rti.w!^  '^'^  »<l«quate  re-sponse  to  economic 
dislocations  arising  from  changing  mar- 
ri^^""*^"^  technological  change,  plant  shut- 
downs,   or   business   faUure 

(e)  Information  collected  under  this  aec- 

a^rj^'^','^v.'^'''"°P***  '"<^  "^^^  avaUable  In 
a  timely  fashion  to  meet  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  the  needs  of  public  and  private 
Uisers.  including  the  need  for  such  Informa- 
tion In  recruitment,  counseling,  education 
training,  placement.  Job  development  and 
other  appropriate  activities  under  this  Act 
and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1968  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  and  other 
relevant  Federal  sututes. 


KVALUATION 

Sec  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  ail  programs 
and  activities  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Including  their  cost  in  relation  to  their 
effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals,  their 
Impact  on  communities  and  participants, 
their  Implication  for  related  programs,  the 
extent  to  which  they  meet  the  needs  of  per- 
sons of  various  ages,  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  mechanism  for  the  deliverj-  of  services 
In  conducting  the  evaluations  called  for  by 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  compare 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  conducted  by 
prime  sponsors  of  the  same  class,  of  different 
classes,  and  shall  compare  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  conducted  by  prime  sponsors 
with  similar  programs  carried  out  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  108,  or  under  title  in 
He  shall  also  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opin- 
ions of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs. 

(b)  As  a  part  of  his  activities  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  measure  the 
relative  and.  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  authorized  under  this  Act 
and  under  title  rv — C  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  data  so  developed  shall  include 
Information  on — 

(1)  enrollee  characteristics.  Including  age. 
sex,  race,  health,  education  level,  and  previ- 
ous   wage    and    employment    experience. 

(2)  duration  in  training  and  employment 
situations,  including  Information  on  the  du- 
ration of  employment  of  program  partici- 
pants for  at  least  a  year  following  the 
termination  of  participation  in  fedei:ally 
assisted  programs  and  comparable  Informa- 
tion on  other  employees  or  trainees  of  par- 
ticipating employers:  and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee.  Including 
breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend,  train- 
ing and  supportive  services,  and  adminis- 
trative costs 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such   Informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, either  directly  or  by  way  of  contract, 
grant,  or  other  arrangement,  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  all  programs  and  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  In  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
disadvantaged,  chronically  unemployed,  and 
low-income  persons  for  meaningful  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  supportive  services 
to  continue  or  resume  their  education  and 
employment  and  to  become  more  responsi- 
ble and  productive  citizens. 

REMOVAL    or    ARTinCIAL    BABRIERS    TO 
EMPLOYMENT    AND    ADVANCEMENT 

Sec.  310.  The  Secretary,  in  consultetlon 
with  appropriate  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  shall  conduct  a 
continuing  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  occu- 
pation advancement,  including  civil  service 
requirements  and  practices  relating  thereto, 
within  agencies  conducting  programs  under 
this  Act.  restrict  the  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  advancement  within  such 
agencies  and  shall  develop  and  promulgate 
guidelines,  based  upon  such  study,  setting 
forth  recommendations  for  task  and  skill 
requirements  for  specific  Jobs  and  recom- 
mended Job  descriptions  at  all  levels  of  em- 
ployment, designed  to  encourage  career 
employment  and  occupational  advancement 
within  such  agencies. 

TRAINING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

SEC  311.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  m  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  other  appropriate 
officials,  where  appropriate,  shall  provide 
directly  or  through  granu,  contracts  or 
other  arrangements,  preservlce  and  inserv- 
Ice  training  for  specialized,  supportive,  and 
supervisory  or  other  personnel  and  techni- 
cal  assistance   which  U  needed  In  connec- 


tion  with  the  programs   established   under 
this  Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  'dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  III  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  anv  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  m?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE    rv— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 

( 2 1  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  and. 
except  (or  the  purposes  of  section  102(a) 
1 2).  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

(3)  "low-income  person"  and  "person 
heading  a  low-income  family"  have  the 
meaning  given  them  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  except  that  persons  receiving 
benefits  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
tlUe  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  food 
stamps  or  surplus  commodities  under  the 
Agrlctiltural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  shall  be  considered  to  be  low- 
income  persons  or  persons  heading  low-in- 
come families  as  the  case  may  be  In  de- 
veloping such  regulations,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, and  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion family  size,  urban-rural  and  fsirm-non 
farm  differences,  and  other  relevant  factors 

(4)  "health  care"  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  preventive  and  clinical  medica: 
treatment,  family  planning  servlcee.  nutri- 
tion services,  and  appropriate  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  prosthetic  services 

(6)  "unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  municipality,  county,  town, 
township,  parish.  vlUage  or  other  general 
purpose  political  subdivision  which  has  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funds,  as 
well  as  general  corporate  and  police  powers 

(6)  "Wagner-Peyser  Act"  means  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional employment  system  and  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  In  the  promotion  of 
such  system,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  6.  1933  (48  Stat.  Il3j  as 
amended    (29  VSC.  49  et  seq). 

(7)  "manpower  allotment"  means  sums 
distributed  under  title  I  of  this  Act  and 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1973.  funds  avail- 
able under  title  11  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1963.  and 
title  I — B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

(8)  "public  service"  includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  work  in  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  educaUon.  pub- 
lic safety,  crime  prevention  and  control, 
prison  rehabilitation,  transportation,  recrea- 
tion, maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  and  other 
public  facilities,  solid  waste  removal.  poUu- 
ilon  control,  housing  and  neighborhood  im- 
provements, rural  development,  conaerva- 
tlon,  beautlficatlon.  and  other  fields  of  hu- 
man betterment  and  community  Improve- 
ment. 

(9)  "unemployed  persons"  means — 

(A)  persons  who  are  without  jobs  and 
who   want  and   are   avaUable   for  work;   and 

iB)  except  (or  purposes  of  sections  508 
and  504.  adults  who  or  whose  (amllies  re- 
ceive supplemental  security  irw^ome  or 
money  payments  pursuant  to  a  State  ptan 
approved  tinder  UUe  I.  IV.  X.  or  XVl  of  the 
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Social  Security  Act  or  would,  u  defined  in 

regxxlations  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary,  be 
eligible  for  such  payments  but  for  the  fact 
that  both  parents  au^  preeent  in  the  home  1 1 ) 
who  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, in  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  WeUare.  to  be  avail- 
able for  work,  and  (2)  who  are  either  (1) 
persons  without  jobs,  or  (U)  persons  working 
in  Jobs  providing  Insufflclent  Income  to  en- 
able ffuch  persons  and  their  families  to  be 
self-supporting  without  welfare  assistance; 
and  the  determination  of  whether  persona 
are  without  jobs  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  LAbor 
in  defining  persons  as  unemployed,  but 
such  criteria  shall  not  be  applied  differently 
on  account  of  a  persons  previous  employ- 
ment: 

(10)    "underemployed  persons"  means — 

( A)  persons  who  are  working  part-time  but 
seeking  fuU-time  work: 

(B)  persons  who  are  working  full-time  but 
receiving  wages  below  the  poverty  level  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  criteria  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

(bi    As  used  In  section  207(c)   of  thU  Act, 
the  term  "area"  means — 

(1)  where  the  applicant  is  an  eligible  unit 
of  government  or  an  Indian  tribe,  that  geo- 
graphical area  over  which  the  applicant  ex- 
ercises general   political  Jurisdiction,  or 

(3)  where  the  applicant  Is  a  public  agency 
or  Institution  which  la  a  subdivision  of  an 
ellgUDle  unit  of  government,  that  g<>ographl- 
cal  area  over  which  such  unit  of  government 
exercises  general  political  Jurisdiction. 
LZGAL  .*uTHoarrT 

Sec.  402  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  prescribe  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, guidelines,  and  other  published  inter- 
pretations under  this  Act  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. Rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other 
published  Interpretations  or  orders  may  In- 
clude adjustments  authorized  by  section 
204  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  For  purposes  of  chapter  5  of  such 
title  any  condition  or  guideline  for  receipt 
of  financial  assistance  shall  be  deemed  a 
rule  to  which  section  553  applies 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures (subject  to  such  policies,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe),  and  make 
such  pa;."ments.  In  installments  and  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or  other- 
wise allocate  or  expend  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act.  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In- 
cluding (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4Tr4(d)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code)  expenditures  for  construction,  repairs, 
and  capital  improvements,  and  Including 
necessary  adjustments  In  payments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 
The  Secretary  may  also  withhold  funds 
otherwise  payable  under  this  Act.  but  only 
m  order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  In 
the  current  or  immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  under 
tms  Act 

coNomoNa  appucASLB  to  all  pbocraks 

Sac  403  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  aaslstanue  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unleaa — 

(l)  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  with 
reepect  thereto  specifically  prorldct  that  no 
person  with  resp>onslbllltle«  m  the  operation 
of  such  program  will  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  in  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin. 
D&x..  poll'ioal  afflltatlon.  or  beliefs; 

(3)  roeb  program  doee  not  involTe  polltl- 
oal  acttvttlee; 


(3)  he  determlxkea  that  participants  In  the 
program  will  not  be  employed  on  the  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship; 

(4)  conditions  of  employment  or  training 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
participant. 

(5)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health. 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to  the 
performance  of  work  and  training  on  any 
project  are  established  and  will  be  main- 
tained: 

(0)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  will  be  provided  to  all  partlcl- 
panta: 

(7)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
in  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

(8)  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing In  an  occupation  which  requires  less 
than  two  weeks  of  preemployment  training 
unless  there  are  Immediate  employment  op- 
portunities available  in  that  occupation: 

(9)  no  person  shall  be  referred  for  training 
authorized  under  subsection  (3)  or  (4)  of 
section  101  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  prime 
sponsor,  as  appropriate  shall  have  determined 
that  there  is  a  reswonable  expectation  of  em- 
ployment for  such  person  In  the  occupation 
for  which  he  Is  being  trained,  lo  the  area 
covered  by  the  plan  or  program  under  which 
the  training  Is  being  provided. 

(10)  funds  win  be  used  to  supplement,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available 
from  non-Pederal  sources  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  and  administration  of  programs 
within  the  scope  of  this  Act  and  not  to  sup- 
plant such  other  funds. 

(11)  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports. 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  are 
being  expended  tn  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

(12)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  Co  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
Individual  participants; 

(13)  the  program  has  adequate  Internal 
administrative  controls,  accounting  require- 
ments, personnel  standards,  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, availability  of  Inservlce  training  and 
technical  assistance  programs,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds:  and 

(141  the  program  makes  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  the  manpower  needs  of  youth  In 
the  area  to  be  aerred. 

SPSCIAL  UMrTATION 

Sec  404.  (a)  No  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments for,  or  otherwise  establish,  any  train- 
ing progranu  in  the  lower  wage  industries  In 
Jobs  where  prior  skill  or  training  Is  typically 
not  a  prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where  labor 
turnover  is  high,  or  to  assist  in  relocating 
establishments  from  one  area  to  another. 
Such  limitations  on  relocation  shall  not 
prohibit  assistance  to  a  business  entity  In 
the  establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate, 
or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not  result 
tn  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area 
orf  original  location  or  in  any  other  area 
where  such  entity  conducts  business  opera- 
tions, unless  be  has  reason  to  believe  that 
■ueb  branch,  affiliate  or  subsidiary  Is  being 
eatabllsbed  with  the  intention  of  cloelng 
down  the  operations  of  the  existing  business 
•ntttf  in  the  area  of  its  original  location  or 


In  any  other  area  where  It  conducts  such 
operations. 

( b )  Any  amounts  received  under  chapters 
11.  13.  31.  34.  and  36  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  war,  as 
defined  by  section  101  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  who  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  or  was  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  for  a  service- connected  disability 
or  any  eligible  person  as  defined  In  section 
1701  of  such  title.  If  otherwise  eligible  to 
participate  in  programs  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  considered  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  needs  or  qualifications  of  participants  In 
progranu  under  this  Act. 

(C)  Acceptance  of  family  planning  services 
provided  to  trainees  shall  be  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  Individual  'o  whom  such 
services  are  offered  and  shall  not  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  any 
benefit  under  the  program 

(d)  No  non -governmental  individual. 
Institution,  or  organization  shall  evaluate 
any  program  under  this  Act  If  that  Individual 
or  any  member  of  such  Institution  or  orga- 
nization Is  associated  with  that  program  as 
a  consultant,  technical  adviser,  or  In  any 
similar  capacity. 

ANKTTAL    REPOBT8 

Sxc.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  his 
activities   under   this   Act. 

(b)  Each  prime  sponsor  shall  prepare  for 
the  Secretary,  and  make  available,  to  the 
public,  a  report  on  Its  activities  under  the 
Act,  including  a  detail  comparison  of  pro-* 
gram  performance  with  approved  plan. 

LABOR    STANDASDS 

Ssc.  406.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  tn 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally 
assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  a78a^276a-«).  The  SecreUry  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(IS  FSL.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1934,  as  amended  (48 
SUt.  948.  as  amended:  40  US  C.  376(0)). 

ACCKPTANCX    OF    CrrTS 

Src  407  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities under  this  Act,  to  accept  In  the  name 
of  the  Department,  and  employ  or  dispose 
of  tn  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
or  any  title  thereof,  an  unconditional  gift  of 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  received  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise;  and  to 
accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
36T9(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

cnLizATiON  or  skrvtcbs  and  FAcn-rms 
Sec.  408.  In  addition  to  such  other  au- 
thority as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized, tn  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  Act.  to  utilize,  with  their  assent, 
the  services  and  facilities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies without  reimbursement,  and  with  the 
consent  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  accept  and  utUiee  the  services 
and  facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State 
or  subdivision  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment. 

tXTXaSTATK    AOItEKMaMTS 

SBC.  406.  In  the  event  that  oompltanoe 
with  provtslODS  of  this  Act  requires  coofjera- 
tlon  or  agreements  between  States,  the  con- 
sent of  Congress   Is  hereby   given   to  such 
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states  to  enter  into  such  compacts  and 
agreements  to  facilitate  such  compliance, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

RKPEAL    or    OTHKB    LAW 

Sec.  410.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  after  June  30.  1973,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  and 
title  r — B  and  I — E  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  are  repealed.  Unexpended 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  such  Acts 
may  be  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
as  directed  by  the  President. 

HATCH    ACT 

Sec.  411.  State  or  local  officers  or  employees 
engaged  In  programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  section 
1601(4)  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  to  be 
Individuals  whose  principal  emplo3rment  Is  In 
connection  with  an  activity  financed  by 
grants  made  by  the   United  States. 

CRIMINAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  412.  (a)  Chapter  31  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  665  to  read  as  follows: 

"THEf-r     OR     EMBEZZLEMENT     FROM     MANPOWES 
funds:    IMPROPER    INDUCEMENT 

"Sec.  665.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of.  or  connected 
In  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act  embezzles,  willfully  mis- 
applies, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the 
moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  which  are 
the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  yeairs,  or  both;  but  If  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  i)er8on  from  employment  or 
of  refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a 
contract  of  employment  In  connection  with 
a  grant  or  contrtu:t  of  assistance  under  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act,  induces  any 
person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of  any 
vEilue  to  any  person  (Including  such  grantee 
agency)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"666.  Theft  or  embezzlement  from  manpower 
funds:  improper  Inducement." 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  413.  (a)  No  person  In  the  United 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  funded  in  whole  or  In  part 
with   funds  made  available   under  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  prime  sponsor  or  eligible  apUcant  has 
failed  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  or  an 
applicable  regulation,  be  shall  notify  the 
prime  sponsor  or  eligible  applicant  of  the 
noncompliance  and  shall  request  the  prime 
sponsor  or  eligible  applicant  to  secure  com- 
pliance. If  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  the  prime  sponsor 
or  eligible  applicant  falls  or  refuses  to  secure 
compliance,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to 
exerclslrfg  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided for  the  termination  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act,  is  authorized  (1 )  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriate 
civil  action  be  Instituted;  (2)  to  exercise  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  by  title  VT 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
aoood):  or  (3)  to  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 


torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
prime  sponsor  or  eligible  applicant  is  en- 
gaged In  a  pattern  or  practice  In  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  for 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  Including 
Injunctive  relief 

EECOBDS,   AUDIT,    AND   REPORTS 

Sec.  414,  In  order  to  assure  that  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  are  used  in  accordance 
with  Its  provisions,  each  recipient  shall — 

(1)  use  such  fiscal,  audit,  and  accounting 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (A) 
proper  accounting  for  payments  received  by 
It,  and  (B)  proper  disbursement  of  such 
payments; 

(2)  provide  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  access 
to,  and  the  right  to  examine,  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  as  he  requires: 
and 

(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
as  he  requires. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  rv  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection, 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   MRS.  MINK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  £is  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink:  Page 
130,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  dealing  with  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  In  accordance 
with  Section  602  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
to  enforce  such  provisions  of  such  subsec- 
tion. This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
affecting  any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  per- 
son may  have  If  that  person  Is  excluded  from 
participation  In,  denied  the  benefits  of.  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under,  or  denied 
employment  In  connection  with  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act." 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  examined  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  Uke  to  say  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
for  accepting  my  amend.iient.  This 
amendment  will  bring  the  provisions  of 
title  VI  of  the  Chll  Rights  Act  Into  the 
enforcement  authority  of  this  bill  and 
permit  the  Secretary  to  terminate  as- 
slsttince  on  the  grounds  of  sex  ciscrimi- 
natlon. 

Manpower  programs  carried  out  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  are  subject  to  this  same 
provision. 

Section  413' a  1  of  this  bill  contains 
the  basic  nondiscrimination  prohibition 
in  the  Act  "No  person  In  the  United 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from 


participation  in.  oe  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  actinty  funded 
in  whole  or  In  part  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  "  In  furtherance 
of  this  Stated  legislative  purpose,  section 
403' 1'  provides  that  as  a  condition  to 
P'ederal  assLstance  any  grant,  contract, 
or  agreement  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  act  must  specif- 
ically contain  a  provLsion  that  "no  per- 
son with  responsibilities  in  the  operation 
of  such  program  will  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or 
any  applicant  for  participation  ;n  such 
program  becau.<^e  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliaTion. 
or  beliefs."  Section  207' f'  substantially 
duplicates  this  requirement  as  a  condi- 
tion to  assistance  specifir-aiiy  authorized 
under  title  II  of  the  act.  The  reason  be- 
hind this  latter  provision  is  not  alto- 
gether clear  but.  in  any  event,  would 
appear  to  be  largely  surplusage  ina.?much 
as  section  403' It  makes  inclusion  of  a 
nondiscrunmation  clause  a  mandatory 
condition  to  program  assistance  under 
all  funding  agreements  entered  into  un- 
der the  Act. 

The  primary  judicial  enforcement 
procedures  are  found  in  section  413  of 
the  act.  Subsection  fa)  of  that  section 
contains  the  basic  nondiscrimination 
prohibition.  Subsection  ib)  goes  on  to 
provide  that  whenever  the  Secretary'  de- 
termines that  a  "prime  sponsor" — title 
I — or  "eligible  applicaLnt" — title  II — has 
failed  to  comply  with  subsection  fa) ,  he 
is  authorized,  after  notice  and  a  reason- 
able time — not  to  exceed  60  days — for 
voluntary  compliance,  to  take  anj-  of  the 
following  actions:  First,  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a 
recommendation  that  an  appropriate 
civil  action  be  instituted;  second,  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  and  functions  provided 
by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  42  U.S.C.  2000d;  or  third,  to  take 
such  other  action  as  may  be  provided  by 
law.  The  subsection  also  makes  clear 
that  these  remedies  are  m  addition  to 
the  provisions  for  terminating  sis&lst- 
ance  authonzed  by  section  106  b)  '2). 

The  provisions  of  section  413  suggest 
several  alternatives  available  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  nondiscrimination 
prohibition  of  the  act.  First,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Secretary  might  refer 
any  case  of  alleged  discrimination  to  the 
Attorney  General  who,  in  turn,  would 
apparently  be  empowered  to  bring  a  Fed- 
eral court  action  for  specific  enforce- 
ment of  the  nondiscrimination  clause  in 
the  grant  agreement  required  by  section 
403,  First,  also,  section  413' ci  authorizes 
the  .Mtorney  (^neral  to  brmg  suit  in 
cases  :nvolviiig  a  "pattern  or  practice" 
of  discrimination.  Tins  latter  pro'.ision 
is  similar  to  that  found  u*  vanous  civil 
rights  enactments  and  would  apparently 
be  available  in  cases  "when  there  is  a 
denial  of  nght.<-  which  is  "repeated, 
routine,  or  in  a  generalized  nature.'  "  See. 
V-nited  States  v  H  K  Poster  Company, 
296  F   Supp.  40.  114  '1968 

Second,  section  413' b'  empowers  the 
Secretary  to  Impose  sanctions  author- 
ized by  tlUe  VI  of  the  1964  CTvU  Rights 
Act  which  bans  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
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in  the  administration  of  federally  as- 
sisted pro-ams  generally.  As  a  final  re- 
sort, where  attempts  at  voluntary  com- 
pliance fall  and  there  is  a  persistent  de- 
nial of  program  benefits  on  such  dis- 
crlmlnator>'  grounds,  title  VI  empowers 
grantmaklng  agencies  to  terminate  as- 
sistance It  should  be  noted,  however. 
that  sex  discrimination  Is  not  a  prohib- 
ited coverage  grokind  under  title  VI  and, 
as  such,  the  effectiveness  of  this  remedy 
would  apparently  be  limited  to  cases  un- 
der the  Manpower  Act  Involving  dis- 
crliiunatlon  because  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  Thus,  as  suggested  above, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  administra- 
tive vis-a-vls  Judicial  remedy  available 
under  the  act  for  redressing  sex  discrim- 
ination in  programs  receiving  title  n  as- 
sistance as  are  apparently  available  to 
the  Secretary  under  title  I  by  virtue  of 
the  fimd  termination  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106ibi (2) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
merely  like  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  for  the  insertion  of  this 
amendment  I  think  it  strengthens  this 
bill  and  It  provides  clearly  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  in  regard  to 
sex.  I  commend  her  efforts 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  <Mrs    Mimc> . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

/^MKMOMZNT    OrrXKXD    BT    MR      O'HAA* 

Mr    OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendmeat  offered   by  Mr    OTIaaa:    P»ge 

118.  line  3.  before  the  period  Injtert  the  fol- 
lowing: ■■  to  the  extent  any  such  treatment 
or  service*  are  necessary  to  enable  the  recip- 
ient of  manpower  services  to  obtain  or  retain 
employment" 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
clarifying  amendment,  and  applies  no 
new  principle  to  the  eligibility  of  man- 
power progrsun  beneficiaries  to  supportive 
health  services. 

Recipients  of  MDTA  manpower  pro- 
gram services  have  been  eligible,  since 
the  enactment  of  the  1966  amendments 
to  MDTA.  to  receive  physical  examina- 
tions, medical  treatment  and  prostheses 
which  such  treatment  or  services  were 
directly  related  to  the  ability  of  the  pro- 
gram participant  to  benefit  from  his  skill 
training  Let  me  quote  the  explanation 
I  gave  this  House  in  1966  when  this  pro- 
vision was  first  adopted 

The  problem  here  has  been  that  a  num- 
ber of  prospective  trainees  have  either  b«en 
unable  to  ent«r  training  or  unable  to  bene- 
fit from  It  because  of  minor  physical  defects. 
MiUy  curable,  but  which  are  beyond  the 
■ODDAtlmes  very  limited  financial  resources 
of  unemployed  potential  trainees  A  trainee 
might  need  an  Inexpensive  pair  of  glasses, 
a  hearing  aid.  or  simply  a  medical  examina- 
tion to  determine  If  he  was  physically  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  work  for  which  he  Is 
about  to  be  trained 

Manpower  programs  are  not  substi- 
tutes for  work.  They  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare people  for  Jobs — or  to  prepare  jobs 
for  people — and  the  supportive  services 
to  be  provided  with  manpower  funds  have 


always  been  required  to  have  this  kind  of 

Justification. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  on  the  commit- 
tee, or  anyone  in  the  agency  administer- 
ing manpower  programs  conceives  of  the 
provision  of  health  services  with  man- 
power funds  as  a  health  care  program. 
The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  is  not 
intended  to  provide  a  public  health  pro- 
gram for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons.  It  is  Intended,  and  all  this 
amendment  will  do  Is  clarify  that  inten- 
tion— to  provide  skill  training  and  to 
create  public  service  Job  opportunities. 
The  only  provision  of  health  services  au- 
thorized must  be  clearly  and  dlrectl>'  re- 
lated to  the  acluevement  of  those  objec- 
tives 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  examined  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  it  is  acceptable  to  this  side  of  the 
aisle 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  con- 
cur with  the  amendment  and  recognize 
that  It  strengthens  the  bill.  It  clarifies 
and  indicates  that  services  are  only  ex- 
tended In  this  .specific  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O  Hara)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  the 
5  minutes.  I  just  want  to  bring  a  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and 
then  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  a  question. 

When  the  House  passed  the  Emergency 
E^mployment  Act  last  session,  a  rule  was 
promulgated.  I  do  not  remember  at  the 
moment  whether  It  was  in  the  law.  but 
the  chairman  can  refresh  my  memory, 
which  provided  that  whenever  a  person 
was  hired  by  a  municipality  or  a  unit  of 
government,  that  that  municipality  or 
that  local  government  had  to  keep  that 
man  on  after  the  Federal  funds  were  ex- 
pended. Is  there  any  such  provision  In 
this  blU' 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  response  to  the  gentleman, 
I  would  like  to  say  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  Is  not  exactly  correct  What 
did  occur  was  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
promulgated  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  required  that  50  percent  of 
those  who  were  employed  should  be  used 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  public  service  em- 
ployment 

However,  there  Is  no  such  thing  oc- 
curtng  in  this  bill 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Under  this  bill  then,  if  a 
person  Is  placed  under  this  program 
with  a  municipality  or  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment, he  does  not  have  to  stay  on.  or 
the  city  does  not  have  to  keep  him  on  If 
this  program  should  terminate  and  the 
Federal  money  terminates? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  If  the 
program  terminates  and  If  the  enroUee 
U  in  a  Job  of  public  service  employment, 


the  locality  or  State  cannot  afford  to  keep 
him  on,  they  may  terminate  his  employ- 
ment. 

Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  4?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— AtrrHORIZATlONS  AND 
AIXOCATIONS 

itPPKOPRUTIONS  AirrHOBI2XD 

8xc  601.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  aucti  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  enacted  in  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
are  not  oliligated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  were  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  during 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  any  funds 
obligated  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
during  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  obligation 

FUNDS  AVAUABLX  TO*  SPXCITIC  PBOOAMS 

Sec  602  (a)  Of  the  amount  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve  and  make  avaUable  S3SO.000.000  in 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $600,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1975  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
public  employment    urograms  under  title  n. 

(b)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  to  cArry 
out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more 
than  20  per  centum  shall  be  avaUable  to 
carry   out   title   til  and   title   VI 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  INDt*  TITUt  I 

Skc.  603.  (a)  Eighty  per  centum  of  the 
amount  avaUable  for  title  I  In  any  fiscal 
J  ear  shall  be  reserved  and  distributed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision-  of  this  sub- 
section. Prom  such  amount  available,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  such  sums  as  he  de- 
termines are  necessary  (but  not  to  exceed  1 
per  oentum  of  such  amount)  to  provide 
reasonable  reimbursement  to  State  prime 
sponsors  for  costs  incurred  In  fulfilling  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  section  105 
(ai(3)(B)  The  remainder  of  such  amount 
avaUable  shaU  be  allocated  among  the  States 
so  that  equal  proportlorxs  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  (1 )  the  relative  number  of  un- 
employed within  the  State  as  compared  to 
all  the  States;  (2)  the  manpower  allotment 
of  the  State  In  the  prior  n.scal  year  compared 
to  the  manpower  allotment  for  all  the  States 
In  that  year  Proi'Wed,  however.  That  at  least 
13000.000  shall  be  allotted  among  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  The  sum 
avaUable  to  each  State  shall  be  allocated 
among  areas  wtthln  the  State  on  an  equitable 
basis  based  upon  the  same  factors 

(b)  Not  more  than  5  per  centum  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  encourage  vol- 
untary combinations  formed  under  section 
102(a)(S). 

(c)  Five  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
under  title  I  shall  be  available  only  for  i?rant» 
under  section  llO  Provided.  That  such 
grants  shall  not  increase  the  funds  available 
In  any  prime  sponsor's  area  by  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  amount  allotted  to  such 
prime   sponsors   under  subsection    (a I 

(d)  The  remainder  of  the  funds  shall  be 
available  In  the  Secretary's  discretion  In  ex- 
ercising that  discretion  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account  the  need  for  continued 
funding  of  programs  of  demonstrated  affec- 
tlveneas. 
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(e>  Grants  madp  to  prime  sponsors  desig- 
nated under  section  102'fti(5)  shall  be  Trom 
funds  not  allocated  under  subsection  i  a ) . 

ALLOCATION   OF   rtTNDS    DNDDI   TTTLk   n 

Sic.  604  (h)  Eighty  per  centum  of  funds 
available  for  any  fiscal  year  under  title  II 
shall  be  allocated  among  eligible  applicants 
In  accordance  »uh  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed residing  in  a.'^as  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ap- 
plicant compared  to  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed residing  in  all  such  areas. 

(b)  The  remainder  may  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  In  his  discretion  taking  into 
account  the  severity  of  unemployment  with- 
in such  areas. 

Mr.  DOMimCK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  title  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMZNDMKNT    OrTTSLKD    BT     tOi.    ESCH 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Esch;  Page  132, 
strike  out  lines  2  through  6  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"8«c.  502  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  S260.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  »600.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1975  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  years  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  programs  authorized  under 
title  n." 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment  not  because  I  feel 
that  title  n  should  not  be  funded  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
nor  because  I  have  any  doubt  that  it  will 
be  funded.  The  administration  has  al- 
ready pledged  to  seek  the  full  $250  mil- 
lion for  the  remainder  of  1974  which 
would  be  mandated  by  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  and  the  E>epartment 
of  Labor  has  said  that  a  further  request 
for  funds  would  be  made  for  1975. 

Rather.  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
because  I  feel  that  it  is  right  in  principle 
and  wiser  policy.  Very  simply,  my 
amendment  would  change  secticui  502(a) 
so  that  the  $250  million  and  $500  million 
sums  would  be  authorized  for  fl'^cal  year."; 
1974  and  197,5  rather  than  mandated  to 
be  expended  off  the  top  of  &ny  appro- 
priation made  for  carrying  out  tiii.s  Act. 

Now.  why  do  I  say  tiiat  tins  is  right  in 
principle''  Because  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  give-and-take  of  the  budgetar>-  ap- 
propriations process  for  the  most  part 
produces  a  .'<ound  result,  and  that  the 
Congress  should  not  tie  Its  own  hands 
by  circumventing  Its  own  appropriations 
process.  That  is  what  a  mandated  ex- 
penditure does,  and  I  tliink  it  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  to  do  this  with  respect 
to  some  future  year  when  we  cannot 
know  what  tlie  relative  needs  will  be 

That  Ls  uhv  I  believe  a  mandated  ex- 
penditure— particularly  for  fi.scal  year 
1975 — is  unsound  for  any  particular  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  bill.  We  cannot 
assess  relative  needs  from  this  distance 
in  time.  We  can  only  guess  what  those 
needs  may  be.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
energy  crisis  threatens  to  push  up  un- 


employment and  that  this  may  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  choices  we  would 
make  in  fiscal  year  1975  If  It  is,  then  the 
Congress  under  my  amendment  could 
simply  apprnpriate  the  full  $500  million 
for  that  year 

But  suppose  these  predictlorLs  are  not 
borne  out  L<:  It  not  conceivable  that  we 
would  want  to  put  relatively  more  money 
into  title  I  which  goes  to  ail  areas  of  the 
country  for  all  of  the  proprams  author- 
ized under  this  act — including  those  for 
youth,  IndL^n."!,  migrant  workers,  and 
persons  needing  biling-^ial  instruction'' 
Under  my  amendment  we  would  not  have 
tied  our  own  hands  on  title  n  funding 
and  this  would  be  possible  I  think  that 
would  be  the  better  policy. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  Issue  On  the 
merits,  I  think  that  the  House  should 
agree  to  this  amendment 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  who  just  made  his 
statement  in  the  well,  has  stated  that  the 
administration  has  pledged  its  support  or 
made  a  commitment  to  allocate  $250 
million  for  public  service  employment  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  which  means  that 
sum  win  be  available  before  this  bill  is 
signed  into  law  this  year  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1974. 

Now,  the  committee  In  its  judgment 
and  wisdom  felt  that  a  reserve  ought  to 
be  set  aside  of  $500  million  for  public 
service  employment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975.  Anyone  who  has  been  reading  the 
papers  lately  knows  that  the  energy 
crisis  is  going  to  have  a  substantial  effect 
on  employment,  and  even  conservative 
columnists  are  predicting  an  8 -percent 
unemplo.vment  rate  next  year.  ThL<  man- 
datory reserve  set  aside  for  unemploy- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1975  Is  designed  to 
insure  at  least  some  jobs  for  those  area'^ 
of  the  countrv-  which  are  most  hard  hit 
by  unemployment 

Even  with  a  national  unemployment 
rate  of  4 '-'2  percent,  there  are  many 
areas,  both  In  the  cities  and  in  rural 
areas,  with  unemplo.vment  rates  of  10 
percent  and  even  20  and  25  percCTit 
When  the  national  unemployment  rate 
increases,  these  areas  will  be  even  harder 
hit. 

A  fund  .set  aside  means  that  the  Con- 
gress IS  exercLsmg  its  responsibUily  to 
decide  national  priorities  We  do  not 
want  to  leave  that  decision  to  the  ad- 
ministration, because  we  as  the  Congress 
liave  a  responsibility  to  deal  with  these 
important  problems. 

Mr  Chairman,  General  Motors  has  al- 
ready arinounced  that  it  will  totally  or 
partially  close  16  of  its  24  assembly 
plants  for  a  week  in  mid-December, 
idling  tens  of  thousands  of  workers 

Only  last  evening  I  read  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star- News  that  United  Airlines 
proposes  to  lay  off  approximately  1,000 
pilot  and  crew  members,  starting  almost 
immediately. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  our 
duty  and  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  see  that  these  people  who  are  thrown 
out  of  work  or  who  are  underemployed 


are  taken  care  of  with  jobs  and  this 
mandatory  set-aside  is  the  cwily  way  we 
are  going  to  be  sure  that  the  people  who 
unemployed  and  underemployed  will  be 
taken  care  of.  because  we  would  be  set- 
ting aside  that  sum  of  money  for  that 
purpose 

Therefore  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  L<!  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr  Esch  ■ . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

.".MENDMENT    OTTTRTD    BT    MB      HAWKINS 

Mr  HAWKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hawkins  Page 
132.  line  4.  strike  out  'tSOCi  000.000"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "tl  ,000.000,000". 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  clear  I  think  that 
we  .should  clearly  recognize  what  is  hap- 
pening in   this  particular   bill. 

If  the  Members  will  turn  to  the  report, 
on  page  4.  they  will  see  that  under  the 
six  titles,  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  $2,060 
million  is  being  provided.  Then  this  sen- 
tence follows  the  chart  which  appears  on 
that  page: 

The  comparable  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1973  was  $2,800  million. 

Congress  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1973  was  $2  8  billion  That  indicates.  I 
think,  in  unmistakable  language,  because 
it  is  in  the  report  of  the  sponsor  of 
this  bill,  that  this  bill  constitutes  a  re- 
duction of  some  $740  million  or  money  to 
provide  approxiniateiy  60,000  jobs 

This  amendment  of  mine  seek5  to  re- 
store at  least  $500  million  of  that  cut  so 
that  if  you  look  at  it  from,  an  economic 
point  of  view.  Congress  is  stUl  saving 
$240  million,  I  think  unwisely,  but  at 
least  those  who  may  be  economy  minded 
may  be  excited  about  that  At  least  $500 
million  will  be  restored,  and  this  bill  will 
then  be  comparable  to  the  amount  that 
v.  e  expended  m  the  1973  manpower 
program 

What  15  happening  here  is  that  these 
programs  as  they  were  included  in  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  the 
MDTA  and  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  will  be  consolidated.  But  al- 
m,ost  a  billion  dollars  less  money  is  pro- 
vided If  you  want  to  pay  that  price  for 
consolidation,  I  tliink  you  should  know 
what  you  are  doing  and  should  be  able  to 
explain  it  to  your  constituents 

I  listened  to  the  President  a  few  nights 
ago  on  hi-:  energy  message  As  you  will 
recall,  the  next  day  the  stock  market 
took  one  of  its  worst  dips  m  history  It 
was  the  financial  interests  oi  this  Na- 
tion reacting  to  the  lack  of  an  afBrma- 
tlve  program  I  hope  you  will  not  have 
your  constituents  react  so  unfavorably 
to  you  when  you  go  home  and  tell  them 
that  in  the  place  of  providing  some 
ICOOO  or  15,000  addiUonal  jobs  you 
voted  to  reduce  the  number  of  .lobs  by 
some  60,000  You  may  be  deceiving  your- 
self but  I  hope  you  are  not  so  deceiving 
the  American  people. 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HAWXINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Earlier  during  the  debate  I  tried  to  In- 
dicate the  seriousness  of  unemplo>Tnent 
in  this  Nation.  During  the  debate,  as  you 
win  recall.  I  Indicated  that  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  tiny  first  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection, but  I  would  hope  that  Members 
would  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Hawkins  > . 

I  think  it  makes  good  sense.  The  need 
Is  there,  and  I  urge  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  absolutely 
right.  There  is  a  reduction  In  fiscal  year 
1974  over  fiscal  year  1973  of  approxi- 
mately $1  billion.  I  anticipate  somewhere 
along  the  line  that  the  President  Is  go- 
ing to  send  up  an  additional  request  for 
more  money.  However,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  issue  of  getting  a  blU  signed  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  authorization 
for  public  service  employment  expired 
last  June  30. 

Under  the  continuing  resolution  we 
are  now  spending  about  $1.55  billion  for 
manpower  training.  On  top  of  that  we 
have  reserved  $250  million  for  public 
service  jobs  in  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment effective  inmaediately. 
which  makes  a  total  of  about  $1.8  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  Next  year  we  will  go 
up  to  over  $2  billion. 

I  personally  feel  the  amount  is  inade- 
quate, but  under  the  circumstances  we 
should,  very  much  to  my  regret — and  I 
hate  to  oppose  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia because  his  argument  is  quite  per- 
suasive— vote  down  the  amendment  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  this  bill  becomes 
law. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  this  amendment.  What 
we  have  here  is  the  assurance  of  $500 
million  for  title  11.  The  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Hawkins*  the 
bill  constitutes  a  cut  from  last  year. 
H.R.  11010  is  an  open-ended  author- 
ization. If  the  administration  comes 
up  with  a  request  for  more  money  the 
authorization  does  not  have  to  be 
changed  to  provide  for  it  if  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriation  m  their  judgment 
decides  to  appropriate  more  money  than 
the  administration  requested  the  author- 
ization provides  for  it.  We  do  not  have 
to  make  any  change.  However,  what  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  taJte 
money  away  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Just  remember  that.  If  you 
mandate  to  take  $1  billion  for  title  n 
with  the  economic  situation  as  It  Is  at 
the  present  you  are  taking  money  away 
from  the  areas  that  get  money  under 
title  I.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  we  ought 


to   increase    the   mandated   amount   in 
Utle  n. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
EscH>  offered  an  amendment  to  remove 
the  requirement  of  the  mandating  in  title 
n.  and  that  amendment  was  defeated. 
But  I  urge  the  Members  to  go  along  with 
the  present  language  in  the  bill.  $500 
million  is  mandated  in  1975.  There  is  no 
question  in  1974.  anyway,  because  that 
is  already  agreed  to.  But  in  1975  I  think 
that  is  an  adequate  amount  that  is  man- 
dated and  let  us  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Congress  through  the  appropria- 
tions method  how  much  more  for  title  II 
we  appropriate. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  please  ex- 
plain to  us  how  adding  $500  million  to 
the  earmarked  amount  of  $500  million 
now  in  the  bill  would  take  any  money 
away  from  any  other  area  if  the  $500 
million  already  in  the  bill  does  not  do 
this'' 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  $500  million  we  have 
already  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  But  the  renUeman 
said  that  the  additional  $500  million 
would  take  the  money  away  from  other 
areas. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  would. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  H  that  is  true  then 
why  is  it  that  the  earmarked  $500  million 
does  not  do  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  depends  on  how  much  we 
want  to  be  taken  away  from  another 
area.  We  have  already  agreed  to  $500 
million. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  It  would  not  take  money  away  from 
any  other  area. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  the  gentleman  from 
California  knows  that  it  does  take  money 
away  from  other  areas. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  not  demonstrated  to  us 
how  it  does. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  additional  $500  million 
does  it,  if  it  is  mandated.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference. If  the  Congress  should  appropri- 
ate more  than  $500  million  for  title  II 
in  addition  then  it  does  not  take  it  away 
from  any  other  area,  but  by  mandating 
which  takes  power  away  from  the  ap- 
propriation process,  then  It  actually  takes 
money  away  from  the  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  ^Mr.  Hawkins*. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  raise 
an  issue  at  the  risk  of  intruding  into 
a  debate  in  which  I  frankly  would 
prefer  to  defer  to  the  stjeclflc  knowl- 
e<lge  of  the  members  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  In  rlsmg 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
at  least  note  the  unwillingness  of  the 


administration  to  face  reality  when  it 
comes  to  energy  policies.  I  speak  from  the 
perspective  of  what  has  been  a  rather 
sectional  preoccupation  in  the  North- 
east with  energy  problems,  with  full  cog- 
nizance of  what  that  deficiency  in  en- 
ergy policy  has  meant  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  job  protection  needed 
for  a  particular  area  of  the  country,  and 
with  an  appreciation  for  the  prospect 
that  wc  are  going  to  face,  I  think,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  our  economy  be- 
ing adversely  affected.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  branch  not  wait  until 
belated  action  is  taken  and  yield  to  the 
expectation  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QtnE  >  that  we 
will  perhaps  have  an  administrative  re- 
quest for  more  money.  I  say  this  par- 
ticularly after  looking  at  the  track  record 
in  the  area  that  has  been  developed  in 
the  first  5  years.  But  we  should  begin 
to  do  something  which  brings  us  to  the 
point  \^here  we  begin  to  answer  that 
question  asked  us  by  the  American  pub- 
lic: What  are  we  doing  to  face  these 
things  and  develop  a  degree  of  respon- 
sibility at  home? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  did  not  say  wait  for  the 
administration  to  react  that  way.  There 
will  be  no  money  until  the  Congress 
appropriates.  When  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates, they  can  take  the  economic 
situation  Into  consideration.  There  is 
open-ended  authorization.  They  can  ap- 
propriate as  much  as  they  want  to  due 
to  the  circumstances.  I  say  that  is  all  we 
ought  to  do  right  now,  rather  than  pre- 
judge and  set  aside  a  greater  amount  of 
earmarked  money.  That  is  what  the  issue 
Is  before  us. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  again  would 
only  offer  the  rejoinder  that  I  think  the 
time  has  passed  for  prejudgment  and 
that  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  should 
accept  reality  for  what  It  is.  For  Instance, 
take  our  own  State  unemployment  rate  of 
7.9  percent  I  think  this  Is  something  we 
should  be  facing  now. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HARRINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding 

I  will  Indicate  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  concur  that  this  legislation  Is  retro- 
spective, but  the  battle  as  to  how  many 
doUa.'-s  will  be  put  into  any  program 
should  be  a  battle  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  What  ihis  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  mandate  one  sec- 
tion of  this  bill.  I  would  stand  firmly 
with  the  gentleman,  and  I  would  oe 
happy  to  go  with  him  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriatlon-s  and  ask  for  additional 
funds  during  the  coming  month."?,  but 
the  battle  Is  to  be  fought  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  rather  than  in 
the  authorizing  bill  That  is  why  we  left 
It  open-ended,  because,  quite  frankly,  it 
la  possible  that  $500  million  or  maybe  $1 
bUllon  would  not  do  the  job. 


■  Mr.  HARRINGTON.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  this  process  may 
have  a  somewhat  chilling  effect  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  acceptmg  a  larger  amount? 

Mr.  ESCH.  If  the  gentieman  wUl  yield 
further,  I  will  say  that  no  matter  what  is 
done  or  what  is  contained  in  this  bill,  if 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  does 
not  act,  the  total  amount  of  funds  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
tiie  country  will  still  be  the  same,  so  the 
battle  must  be  fought  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  not  in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  I  defer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's knowledge  as  to  the  best  pro- 
cedure that  he  thinks  should  be  applied. 

I  suggest  that  we  face  what  we  have  to 
face  as  a  countrj-.  Whether  we  take  the 
dramatic  change  m  the  confidence  factor, 
or  what  I  would  suggest  are  rather  inter- 
estmg  .signs  registered  by  the  stock  mar- 
ket in  New  York  and  projections  of  the 
economic  recessions  from  other  sources, 
this  is  no  time  to  wait  until  that  wall  is 
crashing  down  before  acting.  Perhaps  It 
Is  a  rather  futile  gesture  to  refer  to  the 
appropriations  process  as  a  realistic  al- 
ternative today.  It  would  be  preferable  to 
see  a  mix  of  the  two.  I  hope  we  can  take 
action  that  is  timely,  and  share  the  re- 
sponsibility now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hawkins) 
there  were — ayes  27,  noes  77. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  record  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  107.  noes  292, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  601] 
ATES— 107 


NOES— 392 


Abzupr 
Adams 
.\ddabbo 
Anderson, 

Oallf. 
AsplA 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Blnaham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
BoUlnK 
Brademaa 
Burke.  Maaa 
Burton 
Carey.  N  Y. 
Carney.  Oblo 
Ciilatiolin 
Clay 
Cohen 
Conte 
Conyen 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronln 
Culver 
Danlelson 
Davis.  8  C 
de  la  Oama 
Dellums 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Donobue 
Dom 
Drlnan 
Bckhardt 


Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Graeso 
Gray 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

Pepper 

Podell 

Price.  III. . 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

KieeXe 

Rodlno 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 


Hechler.  W.  Va  Rosenthal 

Heckler  Mass  Roybal 

Heist.-akl  Ryan 

Hick»  St  Germain 

HoUfleld  Sarasln 

Holtzman  Sarbanes 

Howard  Schroeder 

Johnson.  Calif.  Selberllng 

Jones,  Ala  Smith.  Iowa 


Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Koch 

KyroB 

Leggett 

Lehman 

McPall 

Meeds 

Mezvlnsky 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

VIoorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 


Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Studds 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Tlenuui 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Waldle 
Wilson, 

Charlee  H., 

Calif. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 


Edwards,  Calif.  Murphy,  N.Y. 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson.  lU. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
.\nnun2lo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ba  falls 
Bhker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brovim,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Den  H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
CoUler 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Boliert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Emlskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Oolo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Plndiey 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Morgan 
Forsythe  Mosher 

Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 


Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
srhmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
HUlls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kluczynskl 
KuykendaU 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUlster 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mabon 
Mall  Hard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mllford 
Miller 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif, 


Prey 

Froehllch 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydoa 

Gettys 

Oilman 

Glnn 

CKildwater 

CKxxUlng 

Green.  Oreg. 

Orlfflths 

Qross 


Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONelll 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 


Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltcliard 

Qule 

Qutllen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reerula 

RboUes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Boblnson.  Va. 

Robiaon.  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Honcallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rousb 

Rouseelot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shioup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Snlllvan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
TTione 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
tniman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whlteburst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.C. 
Eablockl 
Zton 
Zwach 


Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke,  C«aif . 

Camp 

ClawBon.  Del 

Collins,  lU. 

Denholm 
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Dlggs 

Downing 

Fascell 

Flood 

Foley 

Green,  Pa 

Hansen  Wash, 

Landrum 

McCormack 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Metcailt 


Mills,  Ark 
Mmlsh 
Murphy,  m. 
Nelsen 
PoweU.  Oblo 
Beld 

Rooney.  NY. 
Rostenkowski 
Stokes 
Wilson, 
Charles,  Tex. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  this  title?  If  not  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows" 

TITLE  vn— NATTONAI    CONrMISSION   FOR 
MANPOWER  POLICY 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PTTRPOSE 

Sec,  701,  The  Congress  hereby  finds  ar.d 
declares  that  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment, admlnlstratlor..  and  cix>rdlnatlon 
of  pri^erams  of  training  and  manpox^er  de- 
velopment generally  Is  so  diffused  ar.d  frag- 
mented at  all  levels  of  government  that  It 
has  been  impossible  to  develop  rational  pri- 
orities In  these  fields,  with  the  resr.lt  that 
even  good  projcrams  have  proved  t.o  be  far 
less  effective  than  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
Itick  of  a  coherent,  flexible,  national  man- 
power policy  reduces  out  prospects  of  solving 
economic  and  social  problems  which  tlireat- 
en  fundamental  national  Interests  and  ob- 
jectives. Accordingly,  the  purpose  of  this 
title  IS  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
for  Manpower  Policy  wh.ch  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  examining  these  issues,  for 
suggesting' wavs  and  means  of  dealing  with 
them,  and  for'advlslng  the  Secretary  on  na- 
tional manpower  issues 

Sec,  702.  (a^  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Commission  for  Manpower  Policy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  a£  the  "Commis- 
sion") which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers selected  as  follows — 

(1)  five  members,  as  follows,  serving  ex 
officio:  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, ar.d  the  Administrator  of  the  Vete- 
rans' AfTalrs;   and 

(2)  ten  members  broadly  representative  of 
labor,  industry,  commerce  education  (in- 
cluding vocational-technical  education  i . 
State  and  local  elected  officials  Involved  with 
manpower  projtrams.  and  of  the  general  pub- 
lic appointed  by  the  President 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  be  selected  by 
the  President  and  who  shall  be  one  of  the 
ten  appointed  public  members,  but  not  fewer 
than  three  times  a  year 

(c)  The  Chairman  (with  the  concurreiKse 
of  the  Comanissio;i )  shall  appoint  a  Director, 
who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Commission  and  sliall  perform  sucli 
duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Chairman, 
The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the  concur- 
rence nf  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  such  clerical  st*ff  as  are  nec«ssary 
The  Commission  may  utilize  such  staff  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  as  may  be  available  to  as- 
sist the  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its  re- 
sponslbllltle!? 

idi  The  Commission  may  accept  in  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  em- 
ploy or  dispose  of  gifts  or  bequests,  to  oarry 
out  its  responslblinies  under  this  title 

(e)  Members  of  the  CommlsBlon  who  are 
not  ofncers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  shAU  tM  p«a<l  oomp«tiaatloa  at  a 
rat«  ckf  up  to  the  p«r  dl«m  equivalent  of  tbe 
rate  for  OS-18  when  engKged  in  the  wort  of 
the  Commission.  Including  traveltlme.  and 
ahail  be  allowed  travel  ezpenAes  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  aa  authorized  by  law 
(5  use.  5703)  for  persona  In  the  Oovern- 
ment  service  employed  Intermittently  and 
receiving  compenaatlon  on  a  per  diem,  when 
actually  employed,  basis. 

rtTNcnoNs  or  thi  commission 
Sbc.  703.  The  Commission  may — 
(1)    conduct   such   studies,   hearings,   re- 
M«ux:h.  or  other  activities  as  It  deemB  neces- 
sary  to   enable   It   to  formulate  appropriate 
recommendations: 

(3)  examine  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  any  federally  assisted  manpower  develop- 
ment programs  (including  those  assisted 
under  this  Act),  with  particular  reference  to 
the  contributions  of  such  programs  to  the 
achievement  of  objectives  sought  by  the 
recommendations  under  clause  (1)  of  this 
section; 

(3)  examine  and  evaluate  major  Federal 
programs  which  are  Intended  to  (or  potenti- 
ally could)  contribute  to  achieving  major  ob- 
jectives of  existing  ntanpower  and  related 
legislation  or  thoee  set  forth  In  the  reootn- 
mendatlons  of  tbe  Commission  and  particu- 
larly tbe  programs  which  are  dealgnsd  (or 
could  be  deaigned)  to  develop  Information 
and  knowledge  about  manpower  problems 
through  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects or  to  train  personnel  In  fields  (such  aa 
occupational  counseling,  guidance,  and 
placement)  which  are  vital  to  the  success  of 
manpower  programs:  and 

(4)  make  ffuch  other  evaluations,  investi- 
gations, or  Inquiries  as  It  considers  appro- 
priate tor  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  for  helping  to  make  effecUve  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

COOBDINATTON    Sl't'UT 

Ssc.  704.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  utilization  and  Interrelation  of 
programs  of  manpower  training  with  closely 
associated  pro«rrams  such  as  thcae  conducted 
under  the  Wagner-Peyer  Act.  the  work  in- 
centives program  under  part  C  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  others  of 
sinvUar  nature,  with  a  view  to  determining 
how  they  could  be  better  coordinated  and 
more  effectively  combined  to  serve  Indlvld- 
uaU.  psrticularly  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  their  find- 
ings and  retu^mmendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Coogreea  not  later  than  January  31 
1976. 

arroBTS 
Sac.  706.  The  Commiaaton  shall  make  at 
least  annually  a  report  of  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  the 
Congrees.  and  the  first  such  report  shall  be 
transmitted  not  later  than  September  1, 
1974.  The  Commlaston  may  make  ruch  In- 
terim reports  or  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  to  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agendes.  and  In 
such  form,  as  U  ma/  deem  desirable 

tJCracT    STTTOT 

tec.  706  Th«  Secretary  a2iaU.  immediately 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  make  a  study 
of  the  impact  of  energy  shortages,  including 
fuel  ration Um.  on  manpower  needs.  The  Sec- 
retary aball.  within  one  year  after  enactment, 
make  final  a  report  of  his  finding  and  rec- 
otnmendatiotu  to  the  Concreas  and  to  the 
Commlaalon,  and  shall  make  preliminary  re- 
ports thereon  beginning  wi:h  Ii^arch  1974. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  Secretary  s  report,  the 
National  Commission  for  Manpower  Policy 
shall  continue  to  make  studlM  of  such  mat- 
ters, and  shall  Include  Its  tin^inj.  ^xid  rec- 
onunendations  with  respect  thereto  In  the 
reports  required   by  section  706. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIEUS  <durtn« 
the  reading  ■  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  vn  of  the  bill 
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be  considered  as  read,  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AIODVOMIINT  OrrERCO  BT  MX    GBOSS 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oaoss:  Page 
136,  Line  5,  strike  out  "fifti^en"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "sixteen";  line  7.  strike  out 
•five"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "six";  line 
9.  after  "Defense,"  insert  "the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture";  and  In  line  13  after  "Industry." 
Insert  "agrlcultiire.". 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr. 

Chairman.  »1U  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANEEI^.  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  view  of  the  colloquy  which 
took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin — and  I  be- 
lieve I  participated  In  that  colloquy  my- 
self—I  believe  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  Is  a  worthwhile  amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  bill.  and.  therefore,  the 
amendment  is  accepted  on  this  side. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GR06S  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr  Chairman.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  offering  his 
strengthening  amendment 

The  amendment  does  clearly  and  im- 
plicitly sUte  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  well  as  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, will  be  represented,  and  I 
strongly  support  this  addition,  this 
amendment  to  the  bill 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  wish  to  add  only  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a  new  commission  created 
by  this  legislation,  agriculture,  the  Na- 
tion's basic  Industry,  producer  of  its  food 
and  fiber  and  employer  of  millions,  ought 
to  be  represented.  That  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  amendment. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  It  im- 
possible to  support  the  bill  and  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  is  the  fact  that  it  au- 
thorizes the  expenditure  of  approximate- 
ly %&  billion  over  4  fiscal  years  No  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  can  possibly  know  the 
true  nnanclal  condition  of  this  country' 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  June  30. 
1974.  much  less  the  succeeding  3  fiscal 
years  Yet  it  authorizes  a  commitment,  a 
mortgage,  on  the  taxpayers  of  some  $8 
billion. 

I  hold  this  to  be  more  fiscal  insanity 
and  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  U  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <  Mr  Oitoaa  i 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXwoMnrr    orrtMKD   bt    mb.   totnm   or 

OKi^HOKA 

Mr   JONES  of  Oklahoma    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joncs  of  Okla- 
homa: Page  139,  after  line  4,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SPBCIAL    STTJDT 

B*c.  707.  The  Secretary  U  hereby  author- 
laed  and  dlrect«i  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  hunaan  eoonc«nlc,  and  socteuil 
needs  for  a  naticnwide  undt-rtalcii.K  of  con- 
struction projwus  pdtteTnixl  .ifter  those  built 
by  the  Works  ProgresB  AdmU.lstniUon  undT 
secUon  1(1)  of  the  Joli.t  Res.  luti  ,!i  of  j;;r.e 
21.  1938  (Public  Resolution.  No  122.  S«"v-nTT- 
flfth  Congress:  53  Stat.  809).  The  Se'-ret&rv 
shall  report  the  findings  of  this  study  to  the 
Congrees  and  to  the  oommi.'ssion  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  enactmeiit  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoniii  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  look  ahead  a  few  month.^  to  the  pos- 
sible economic  problems  we  are  going  to 
have  in  this  country,  as  alluded  to  earlier 
in  the  debate  today,  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  nationwide  needs  of  this  country  for 
an  undertaking  of  construction  projects 
patterned  after  those  built  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration. 

The  energy  crisis  was  referred  to  ear- 
lier, and  I  think  it  is  much  worse  than 
we  are  being  told  by  Administration  offi- 
cials. It  could  lead  to  ver>-  serious  and 
increased  unemployment  in  the  next  few 
months.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  wUl 
not  be  the  case. 

However.  If  It  Is  so  and  if  the  econ- 
omists' viewpoints  are  correct,  in  the 
next  e.  8,  or  10  months  we  will  be  fac- 
ing increased  unemployment  which  will 
result  in  a  rash  of  legislation  calling  for 
this  body  to  Increase  Government  assist- 
ance to  those  out  of  work. 

Those  who  are  sUll  working  and  who 
are  taxpayers  I  think  are  going  to  be  very 
distressed  about  Government  assistance 
to  those  who  are  not  working  for  that 
assistance. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
direct  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study 
to  give  Congress  information  within  6 
months  so  that  we  can  have  It  available 
at  such  time  as  economic  conditions  may 
worsen  and  we  can  go  to  increased  public 
employment  programs  and  relnstltute  a 
Works  Progress  Administration  type  of 
program  so  that  those  receiving  this  as- 
sistance can  work  for  that  assistance. 

I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  Implement 
this  letrtslatlon.  but  I  would  rather  take 
the  precaution  of  having  the  study  made 
just  In  case.  Congress  must  be  prepared, 
in  advance,  to  respond  to  any  such 
drastic  economic  decline. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  does  call  for 
a  broad  .study,  but  I  believe  we  should 
adopt  this  amendment  for  two  reasons. 

First.  It  Is  imperative  that  this  study 
be  conducted  within  a  relatively  brief 
time,  specifically  6  months'  time,  and. 
second,  such  an  effort  needs  to  be  directed 
in  this  area  where  a  Works  Progress 
Administration  type  of  program  could  be 
Instituted. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
eunendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  ample 
authority  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  to  conduct  the  studies  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  \n  requesting 
in  his  amendment  I  respectfully  direct 
tbe  gentleman's  attention  to  title  m. 


section  307(a).  which  specifically  pro- 
vides that — 

the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  comprehensive 
program  of  manpower  re.searrh  utilizing  the 
methods,  techniques  and  knowledge  of  the 
behavioral  and  social  sciei.ces  and  5vich  other 
methods,  t.echnlque8,  and  kni  wledge  as  will 
Rid  in  the  solution  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
problems  This  program  will  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  studies,  the  findings  of  which 
may  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  man- 
power policy: 

Then  the  section  goes  on  and  on,  on 
what  should  be  done  in  these  siudies. 

In  addition  to  thai,  .section  706  Ls  an 
amendment  addt-d  to  the  act  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  CaJi- 
fomia  (Mr.  Hawkins*  with  regard  to  the 
economic  crisis. 

Between  both  of  these  sections  I  think 
there  is  ample  authority  In  the  bill  to 
conduct  the  studies  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desires. 

Therefore  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  D.VNIKLS  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  if  there  is  anything  in  the  bill 
that  mandates  that  this  study  come  back 
to  the  Congress  within  6  months  or  else 
the  problem  will  be  very  serious. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  we  do  not  have  a 
time  pattern  as  to  when  a  study  should 
be  forthcoming  but  It  Is  possible  it  may 
take  place  under  the  language  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  is  the  very  point  that  I  wish  to  make 
about  the  bill  that  there  is  no  indication 
at  all  that  it  will  take  place,  and  if  it  wlU 
take  place,  there  is  no  indication  it  will 
take  place  in  the  amount  of  time  the 
Congress  will  need  to  secure  the  informa- 
tion on  which  to  act  within  the  next  few 
months. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  say  to  the  di.s- 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that  I  think  the  colloquy  taking  place  be- 
tween us  should  serve  to  be  helpful  In  es- 
tablishing the  legislative  history  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
conduct  such  a  study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Jonks). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  could  se- 
cure the  attention  of  the  chairman,  tiie 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Dowi- 
NiCK  V.  D.'^NiEi.si  and  the  raiikiiu^  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  '  Mr 
EscH)  to  section  705  of  the  Commission, 
which  states: 

The  Commission  shall  make  at  least  an- 
nually a  report  of  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  first  such  report  shall  be 
transmitted  not  later  than  September  1. 
1974. 

A  number  of  individuals  in  the  man- 
power field  who  have  closely  followed 


this  for  several  years  are  concerned  that 
this  language  could  be  read  to  preclude 
the  President's  manpower  report.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  have  some  clarifica- 
tion from  both  the  Chairman  and  the 
mover  of  the  Commission,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr,  Esch'  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  language  precludes 
that  report. 

Mr  E.SCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
yielding  to  me.  A.s  I  indicated  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  would  like  to  also  indi- 
cate for  the  Record  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  report  and  the  language 
In  section  705  Is  in  no  way  meant  to 
preclude  the  continuation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's manpower  report. 

And  it  was  the  intent  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  bill  that  that  report  be 
continued  on  in  its  present  form.  We  find 
it  a  very  useful  reporting  function  and. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  even  more  significant, 
I  believe,  with  the  passage  of  this  bill 

So  I  would  strongly  support  and 
indicate  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin these  facts  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  pointing  this 
out  and  again  state  that  we  wish  the 
continuation  of  the  President's  annual 
manpower  report. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  response  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Steiger  ' 
for  bringing  this  point  to  our  attention 
and  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  would  preclude  the  continuation 
of  the  President's  manpower  report.  I 
also  wish  to  say  that  I  am  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH) . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  be  offered,  the 
question  is  on  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  m  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

.Accordingly,  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  res'amed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  Uie  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H  R  11010'  to  assure  opportunities  for 
employment  and  training  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  person.---,  pursuant  to 
Hou>e  Resolution  719,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole 


The  SPEAKER    Under  the  rule,  the 

previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment m  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  quc-^tlon  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMirrr    OITXaED    FT 
MR      UlNDGREBB 

Mr.  LANDGREBE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill ' 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  certainly  am,  Mr 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  LANDGREBE  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  UR  11010  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  369,  nays  31. 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  6021 

YEAS — 369 

Abdnor  Burke  F.a  Dennis 

Abzug  Burke.  Mass  Dent 

Adams  Burllson.  Mo.  Derwinskl 

Addabbo  Burton  Devlne 

Alexander  Butler  D;cilnson 

Anderson.  Carey.  N  T  DlngeU 

Calif.  Carney,  Ohio  Donohue 

Anderson.  lU.  Carter  Dom 

Andrews.  N.C.  Casey,  Tex.  Drlnan 

Andre'ws,  Cederberg  Dulskl 

N  Dak.  Chamberlain  Duncan 

Annunzlo  ChappeU  du  Pont 

Arends  Chlsbolm  Eckhardt 

Armstrong  Clancy  Edwards.  Ala. 

.'Ashley  Clark  Edwards,  Calif. 

Aspln  Clausen.  Ellberg 

Badillo  Don  H.  Erlenborn 

Baker  Clay  Bsch 

Barrett  Cleveland  Eshleman 

Beard  Cochran  Brans.  Colo. 

Bell  Cohen  Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Bennett  Collier  Plndley 

Bergland  Conable  Fish 

BevlU  Conlan  Flowers 

Blaggl  Conte  Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Blester  Conyers  Ford, 

B'.ngham  Corman  'WlUlam  D. 

Black  bum  Cotter  Porsythe 

B  land  Coughlln  Fountain 

Belling  Cronin  Fraser 

Bowen  Culver  Prellnghuysen 

Brademas  Dan;el,  Robert     Prfnze; 

Br&v  W    Jr  Prey 

Brps'.;T  Daniels,  rr'>ehllch 

Breckinridge  Domtnlck  V  P'.;:ton 

Br;nk>y  Danlelson  F\:q'aa 

Brooks  Davi&.  G»  Oaydos 

BroomCeid  Davis.  6  C  Oettys 

Brotzman  Davis  'Wis  0:aumo 

Br  wn   Calif  de  la  Oaraa  Gibbons 

Brown   Mich  Delaney  Oilman 

BrcyhUl.  N  C.  DeUenback  Olnn 

B-argener  Dellums  Ooldwmter 


3^56 


OonsaUs 
Ora«ao 
army 

Or««n,  Oreg 
OrUBtba 
Groyer 
Oubaer 
Oude 
Oui>t«r 
Guyer 
HamUton 
Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Hanlry 
Hanna 
Hanraban 
Hanwn.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H*bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va- 
Heckler.  Man. 
Heinz 
Helstoakl 
Hicks 
HOI  Is 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
HolifleM 
Holt 

Holtzznan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hi  neate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jones.  Okla 
Jones.  Tens. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketohum 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

KuykendaU 
Kyroa 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Llttcn 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloakey 
McCollister 
McDade 
McEwen 
UcPall 
McKlnney 
McSpadden 
Bdadden 
lladigan 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mallary 


Archer 
BaTaJls 
Bauman 
BroyhLU.  Va. 
Burlesoa.  Tex. 
Byron 
Collli^  T«x 
Crane 
Daniel   Dan 

Plynt 
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Uaraaltl 

Martin.  JJ  C. 

Mathlas.  Caltr 

Mathls.  Oa. 

MatsunagB 

Mayoe 

Maxsoll 

Melcber 

Meavlnaky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mink 

MlnahaU.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  NT 

Mi>&kley 

MoUohaa 

Montgomery 

Mix)rhe«d. 

Calir 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moaber 
Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Ob«y 
O'Brien 
OHara 
ONein 
Owens 
Pasaznan 
Patman 
Patten 

Pi'PCXT 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Pnce.  III. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prit  chard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Ratlsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Resrula 

ReuBS 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

RinaJdo 

Roberts 

Roblson.  NY. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rtincalio.  Wyo 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Ruse 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanea 

Scbcrle 

Schneebclt 

NATS— J 1 
OoodJlDC 
Oroaa 
Haley 
Henderson 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Land«Tcb« 
Latta 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Meeds 
Mtzell 
Parrls 


Scbrosdar 

Sebellus 

Seltoerllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

ahuster 

sues 

Slak 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Sp«nc« 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J  wmiam 
Stanton. 

James  W 
SUrk 
Steed 
Steele 
Stee'.man 
Stelger.  Ariz 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
9tratton 
Slubblefleld 
Stuckey 
3tuddB 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N  C. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thurnton 
Tlernan 
T^jwell.  Nev. 
Treen 
CdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waidle 
Walsh 
W  ampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Caitf. 
Wtnn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni 
Young.  8.C. 
Young,  Tax. 


NOT  VOTINO — 3S 


Zwach 

Poaga 
Rarlck 

Roblnaon.  Va. 
Rauaaelot 
Ruth 

Satterfleld 
Symma 
Teague.  Tsx. 
Young.  Fla. 


Aahbrook 
Blatnlk 
Bogss 
Braaco 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif 
Camp 

Clawson.  Del 
Collins.  Ill 
Oenholm 
DlgKS 


Downing 

PaaccU 

Plood 

Foley 

Or««n.  Pm. 

Hsnswi.  Wash 

Landrum 

McCorma«k 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Metcalfe 

Mills.  Ark 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 


Minisb 
Murphy,  ni. 
Nelsen 
Powell.  Ohio 
Bcld 

Roiiney.  NY. 
Rctenkowskl 
Stoke* 
WUaon. 
Ctaarlas.  Tex 


the  following 


pairs: 

Un.  Boggs  with  Mr  Denbolm 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  &ir.  Blatnlk. 

Ur  Macdonald  with  Mr  Metcalfe. 

\Sx  Braaoo  with  Mr.  Camp 

Mr  Oreen  of  PaonsylvanUk  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

Mr.  PmaceU  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr  Del  Clawson. 

Mr  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Stokes 

Mr  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr   Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr  Charles  WlUon  of  Texaa  with  Mr.  Down- 
ing. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  UllnoU  with  Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr  Plood  with  Mr  McKay. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr  Landrum. 

Mr  Reld  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mrs    Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  nilnola  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1559) .  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  enable  State  and 
local  governments  to  assume  responsibili- 
ties for  job  training  and  community  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  a  bill  similar 
to  H.R.  11010.  Just  passed  by  the  House, 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows : 

8    1569 

An  act  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  en- 
able  State   and   local   governments   to   as- 
sume responsibilities  tor  Job  training  and 
community  services,  and  for  other  purpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcyuse  of 
Hepresentatwes  of  tHe  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asiembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Job  Training  and  Community 
Services  Act  of  1973' 

TITLK    I — STATE    AND    LOCAL    8PON80R- 
SraP    OF    PROGRAMS 

STATTMEKT     OF     Ptr«?0«« 

SkC  101  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  flexible  and  decentralized  system 
of  Stat*  and  local  programs  providing  job 
training  opportunities  and  community  serv- 
ices for  economically  disadvantaged,  unem- 
ployed, and  underemployed  persons,  to  make 
funds  available  to  States  and  communities 
to  meet  locaUy  determined  needs  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  to  assure 
that  training  and  other  services  lead  to  em- 
ployment  and   enhanced   self-sufflclency. 


atrrxonx&TiON 

8«c  103.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  fot 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal   years. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  adequate 
notice  of  funding  available  under  this  Act 
appropriations  under  this  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  Included  m  an  appropriation  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  yeax  for 
which  they  are  available  for  obligation. 

(c)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appropri- 
ation action,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  notwithstanding  that  Its  Initial 
application  will  result  In  the  enactment  In 
the  same  year  (whether  In  the  same  appropri- 
ation Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  separate  ap- 
propriations, one  for  the  then  current  flsca' 
year  and  one  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 

TaAifsmoNAi.  paovisioNS 
Skc.  103.  (a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  transition  of  support- 
ing Job  training  prosrrams.  and  to  provide 
continued  financial  assistance  for  such  pro- 
grams, prior  to  July  1,  1974.  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  In 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  condition! 
as  provided  In  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1963.  as  In  effect  prloi 
to  June  30,  1973.  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  and  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971,  as  in  effect  prior 
to  June  30.  1973.  from  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  section 
siiall  not  be  construed  to  postpone  or  im- 
pede the  prompt  designation  of  prime  spon- 
sors and  the  implementation  of  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  but  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
tinue to  provide  financial  assistance,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  for  carrying  out  national 
programs  of  demonstrated  effectiveness 
through  the  fiscal  year  er.dlng  June  30.  1974. 

PStMC    SPONSORS 

Src.  104.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  any  State: 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  or  local  govern- 
ment— 

(A)  which  la  a  city  having  a  population  of 
one  hundred  thousand  or  more  persons;   or 

(B)  which  la  a  county  or  comparable  unit 
of  general  local  government  having  a  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thotisand  or 
more  persons  (other  than  the  number  of 
persons  therein  included  within  the  popu- 
lation of  any  city  designated  as  a  prime  spon- 
sor under  clause  (A)  of  this  subparagraph)  : 

(3)  any  consortium  of  adjoining  units  of 
general  local  government  serving  a  labor 
market  area  or  substantial  portion  thereof, 
including  at  least  one  unit  of  general  local 
government  described  In  clause  (A)  or  (B) 
of  subparagraph   (3);  or 

(4 1  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
or  any  consortium  of  such  units,  without 
regard  to  population,  which  la  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor — 

(A)(1)  to  serve  a  substantial  portion  of  a 
functioning  labor  market  area,  or  (U)  to  be 
a  rural  area  having  a  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment: and 

(B)  to  have  demonstrated  (1)  that  It  has 
the  capabUlty  for  adequately  carrying  out 
programa  under  this  Act.  and  (11)  that  there 
Is  a  special  need  for  services  within  the  area 
to  be  served,  and  (Ul)  that  It  will  carry  out 
such  programs  and  services  In  such  area  as 
effectively  as  the  State: 
ahall  be  eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  of 
programs  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  (1)  Where  the  area  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
described  In  clause  (B)  of  subparagraph  (3) 
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of  subsection  (a)  Includes  any  common  geo- 
graphical area  with  that  covered  by  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  described  In 
Clause  (A)  of  subparagraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  serve 
such  common  area  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  which  demonstrates  the  capabil- 
ity for  more  effectively  carrying  out  the 
purp>06eB  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
area 

(2)  Before  designating  a  unit  of  general 
local  government  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(A)  request  the  comments  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  proposed  prime  sponsorship 
arrangements  for  the  area  Involved  will  re- 
late to  statewide  planning  arrangements: 

(B)  undertake  reasonable  steps,  where  ap- 
propriate and  practicable  in  order  to  carry 
out  more  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
to  seek  an  agreement  among  the  units  of 
general  local  government  Involved  to  enter 
Into  consortium  arrangements  as  described 
In  subparagraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section:  and 

(C)  afford  an  oppKwtunlty  to  the  units  of 
general  local  government  Involved  to  submit 
comments  with  respect  to  proposed  prime 
sponsorship  arrangements  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Any  State  or  unit  or  consortium  of 
units  of  general  local  government  which  Is 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  so  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary If  he  determines  that  a  satisfactory 
prime  sponsorship  plan  has  been  submitted 
and  that — 

( 1 )  the  plan  describes  the  prime  sponsor- 
ship area  to  be  served  and  evidences  the  ca- 
pabUlty for  effectively  carrying  out  programs 
under  this  Act  throughout  such  area: 

(3)  the  plan  provides  that  the  prime  spon- 
sor shall  be  responsible  for  submitting  pro- 
gram statements  and  for  the  planning  and 
development  of  programs  In  the  prime  s[>on- 
sorshlp  area: 

(3)  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  such  date  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  In  order  to  provide  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  for  review  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(4)  a  copy  of  such  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  comment  thereon  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  the  Governor  has  been 
provided  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  re- 
view and  submit  conunents  on  such  plan; 

(SI  in  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
State,  satisfactory  arrangemei.ts  are  set  forth 
for  serving  all  geographical  areas  under  its 
jurisdiction  except  for  areas  for  which  a  lo- 
cal prime  sponsor  Is  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (3),  (3),  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and 

(6)  the  plan  was  made  public  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  A  plan  submitted  in  accordance  with 
this  section  may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior 
designation  of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  with- 
drawn only  If  the  Secretary,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
has  provided — 

(1)  written  notice  of  Intention  to  disap- 
prove such  plan,  including  a  statement  of 
reasons  therefor: 

(3)  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  submit 
corrective  amendments  to  such  plan:   and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right 

TITLE  n— JOB  TRAINING   PROGRAMS 

PROGRAMS    AtnrHOHEID 

SkC.  301.  (a)  Programs  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  ahall  Include  pro- 
vision of  training  opportunities  and  related 
services  needed  to  enable  economically  dis- 
advantaged, unemployed,  and  underem- 
ployed   Individuals,    and    others   in    need    of 


training  or  retraining,  to  secure  and  retain 
employment  consistent  with  their  full  po- 
tential, Including — 

(1)  programs  to  acquaint  men  and  women 
with  the  availability  of  training  and  re- 
lated services  and  to  encourage  the  full  uti- 
lization of  such  services; 

(2)  assessment  of  the  individual's  needs. 
potential,  and  Interests,  with  referral  t.o 
appropriate   training   and   related    services; 

(3)  counseling,  education,  orientation,  and 
institutional  and  on-the-job  training  to  pre- 
pare the  Individual  for  work  or  to  qualify 
for  more  productive  Job  opportunities; 

(4)  allowances  for  training,  and  for  trans- 
portation, subsistence,  or  other  expenses 
Incurred  while  participating  In  Job  training 
programs; 

(5)  supportive  services  to  enable  individ- 
uals to  take  advantage  of  employment  and 
training  opportunities,  including  basic  edu- 
cation, necessary  health  rare  services,  child 
care,  residential  support  assistance  m  secur- 
ing bonds,  or  any  other  necessary  assistance 
incident  to  employment,  and  any  other  serv- 
ice needed  to  participate  in  employment  and 
training  programa; 

(6)  development  of  information  concern- 
ing the  labor  market  and  activities,  such  as 
job  restructuring,  to  make  such  activities 
more  responsive  to  objectives  of  employment 
and  training  programs,  and 

(7)  such  other  activities  as  are  consistent 
with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Programa  assisted  under  this  title  may 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to — 

(1)  Malnsiream  protframs  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  support  of  projects 
which  Involve  work  activities  directed  to  the 
needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed  and 
economically  disadvantaged  persons  who 
have  particularly  poor  employment  proepecis 
and  are  unable  (because  of  age,  physical  con- 
dition, obsolete  or  Inadequate  skills,  decluj- 
Ing  economic  conditions,  or  otherwise  j  to 
secure  appropriate  employment  or  training 
and  related  services  under  other  programs. 
Suoh  projects,  in  addition  to  other  services 
provided,  ahall  enable  such  persons  to  par- 
ticipate in  projects  for  the  betterment  or 
beautlflcatlon  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  activities  which  will  contribute 
to  the  management,  conservation,  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas, 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands;  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  housing,  the  improvement  of  public 
facilities:  and  the  Improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  health  care,  education,  child  care, 
antlpoverty   and  recreation  services. 

(2)  New  careers  programs  providing  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  or  unemployed  per- 
sons with  Jobs  leading  to  career  opportuni- 
ties. Including  new  types  of  careers,  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  the  physical,  so- 
cial, economic  or  cultural  cor.dltlon  of  the 
community  or  areas  served  In  fields  of  public 
service.  Includln?  but  not  limited  to  health 
care,  eoucatlon,  welfare,  recreation,  child 
care,  antlpoverty.  neighborhood  redevelop- 
ment, and  law  enforcement,  which  provide 
maximum  prospects  for  on-the-job  training. 
promotlo:-.  and  advancement  and  continued 
employment  without  Federal  assistance 

(3)  Neighborhood  youth  corps  programs  to 
provide  i.K\  part-time  employment,  on-the- 
job  training,  and  useful  work  exTsertence  for 
econom-lcally  d:sadvantaged  students  who 
are  In  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  of 
school  (or  of  an  age  equivalent  to  that  of 
students  in  such  grades i  and  who  are  in 
need  of  earnings  to  p>erm!t  them  to  resume 
or  maintain  attendance  in  school;  (Bi  use- 
ful work  and  training  'Including  sufficient 
basic  education  and  institutional  or  on-the- 


job  training)  for  unemployed,  uiiderem- 
ployed  or  economically  Qlsad\-antaged  per- 
sons I  aged  sixteen  and  over  i  who  are  not  In 
school  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to 
develop  their  maxlmuin  occupational  poten- 
tial and  to  obtain  reg'ular  enapioyxnent  and 
(C)  job  and  related  recreation  of^xtrtunitiee 
for  economically  disadvantaged  persons  dur- 
ing the  summer  months 

i4i  Opportunities  industrialization  cen- 
ters designed  to  pro'.ide  comprehensive  em- 
ployment service  and  ;ob  oppxartunities  for 
low-Income  persons  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed.  Such  services  ahall  include 
recruitment,  counseling,  remedial  education. 
vocational  training.  Job  development,  job 
placement,  health  care,  child  care,  and  other 
appropriate  services  and  adequate  provisions 
to  assure  that  residents  of  the  area  to  be 
served  by  such  program  are  involved  in  the 
planning  and  operation  of  such  center,  and 
that  business  and  labor  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  such  programs  are  consulted  in  the 
de\elopment  and  operation  thereof.  Priority 
shall  be  given  to  programs  serving  residents 
of  inner-caty  areas  with  substantial  unem- 
ployment or  underemplojTnent 

(5i  Jobs  for  progress  and  other  programs 
designed  to  provide  comprehensive  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  training  and  related 
services  for  economically  dlsad\-antaged  per- 
sons who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
Including  persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability,  migrants,  and  others  through  the 
establish  me  :.t  of  sltill  centers.  Such  servloes 
shall  include  recruitment,  counseling,  reme- 
dial education,  vocational  training.  Job  de- 
velopment, job  placement,  health  care,  child 
care,  and  other  appropriate  services  and  ade- 
quate provisions  to  assure  that  the  residents 
of  the  area  to  be  served  by  such  programs 
a.-e  involved  m  the  planning  and  operation  of 
such  centers  and  that  business  and  labor  In 
the  area  to  be  served  by  such  programs  are 
consulted  in  the  development  and  operation 
thereof. 

:  6  '  Job  opportunities  In  the  business  sec- 
tor and  other  programs  to  encourage  and  to 
provide  incentives  to  private  employers,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  public  em.ployers  to 
train  or  employ  economically  disadvantaged. 
unemployed,  or  underemployed  persons.  In- 
cluding arrangements  by  direct  contract  re- 
imbursing employers  for  the  costs  of  .'meruit - 
ing  and  training  such  employees  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  costs  exceed  those  custom- 
arily Incurred  by  such  employer  m  recruit- 
i::g  and  training  new  hires,  payn'ier.t  for  on- 
the-job  counseling  and  other  supportive  serv- 
ices, transportation,  and  payments  for  ether 
extra  costs  Including  stipen-isory  training 
required  by  the  program, 

'1)  Skill  centers  and  other  programs  for 
the  development  of  job  opportunities  through 
institutional  training  programs  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  unemployed,  or  uiider- 
employed  per.sons,  providing  recruitment, 
counseling,  remediation,  vocational  training, 
job  development  job  placement  and  other 
appropriate  services 

■8i  Special  Job  development  programs  with 
public  or  private  employers,  including  em- 
ployment centers  and  mobile  employment 
service  units  to  provide  recruitment,  counsel- 
ing, and  placement  services,  conveniently 
;:icat*d  in  urban  and  rural  areas  and  particu- 
larly accessible  to  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons. 

(9)  Special  manpower  training  programs 
and  related  educational  and  other  services 
for  offenders,  including  pretrial  or  other  In- 
tervention programs,  programs  for  offenders 
under  sentenire.  prerelease  Job  furloughs, 
bonding  assistance.  Job  development  pro- 
grams with  public  or  private  employers  i  in- 
cluding incentive  payments;,  programs  '.n 
residential  and  nonresidential  centers  and 
halfway  houses,  and  programs  to  train  pro- 
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fsflslooal  &nd  pATkprofasaloiuU  penooscl  to 
serve  th«  training  and  emploTment  needs  of 
offenders  and  otber  actWltle*  to  me*t  sucb 
needB. 

(10)  Programa  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  tbe  special  needs  of  Indians  for  employ- 
meat  and  training  and  related  services. 

(lU  Programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  persons  In  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworker  families  for  em- 
ployment and  training  and  related  services. 

(13)  Proerams  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  persons  of  limited 
English -speaking  ability  (or  employment  and 
training  and  related  services. 

(13)  Employment  and  training  programs, 
counseling  and  related  supportive  services 
for  middle-aged  and  older  workers,  includ- 
ing oo-the-Job.  institutional,  realdentlal.  and 
other  training  designed  to  Improve  the  skills 
and  capabilities  of  such  workers,  particularly 
in  areas  of  high  or  chronic  linemployment 
among  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 

(14)  Programs  and  projects  designed  to  of- 
fer Job  counseling,  training,  placement,  and 
other  vocational  assistance  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  engineers,  scientists,  and 
technicians. 

(15)  Public  service  employment  programs 
providing  transitional  employment  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  In  Jobs 
providing  needed  public  services,  with  train- 
ing and  related  supportive  services  designed 
to  lead  to  public  or  private  employment  not 
supported  under  this  Act 

(c)  Sums  made  available  for  public  service 
emplovment  programs  from  appropriations 
to  carry  out  this  Art  shall  be  tised  only  for 
public  service  employment  programs  meet- 
ing the  requirements  set  forth  In  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  to  the  extent  that  such  requirements 
are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

AtLOCATTOM    Or   rtTNDS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  title 
shall  be  allocated  In  such  a  manner  that  of 
such  amounts — 

(1)  not  less  than  75  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States,  distributed 
equally  according  to  the  proportions  which 
the  total  numbers  of  unemployed  persons 
and  of  adults  who  or  whoae  families  have  a 
total  annual  Income  below  the  lower  living 
standard  budget  In  each  such  State  bears 
to  such  total  numbers,  respectively.  In  all 
the  States,  but  not  less  than  $1,500,000  shall 
be  apportioned  to  sny  State,  except  that  not 
less  tlian  $150,000  each  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands:  and 

(3)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his  responsl- 
bUltles   under   this   title   and   title   I. 

(b)(1)  The  amount  apportioned  for  use 
within  each  State  under  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  apportioned  geographi- 
cally »mrtng  areas  served  by  prime  sponsors 
and  by  program  agents  within  each  such 
Stat«,  distributed  equally  according  to  the 
proportions  which  the  total  numbers  of  un- 
employed pers<:>ns  and  of  adults  who  or  whoae 
families  have  a  total  annual  Income  below 
the  lower  Uving  standard  budget  in  each 
such  area  bears  to  such  total  numbers,  re- 
spectively. In  the  State 

(3)  In  apportioning  the  remaining  funds 
within  the  State's  prime  sponsorship  area, 
the  State  shall  make  apportionments  among 
the  remainder  of  local  planning  areas  on  an 
equitable  basis,  taking  into  account  the  total 
numbers  of  unemployed  persons  and  of 
adults  who  or  whose  families  have  a  total 
annual  Income  below  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard budget  in  each  sucb  area 

(c>  In  the  event  that  approp nations  for 
the  flsral  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  are  not 
sumclent  to  provide  to  each  State,  and  to 


each  local  area  within  each  such  SUte.  an 
amount  of  funds  for  each  such  Oacal  year 
at  least  equal  to  that  which  was  made  avail- 
able for  use  within  such  area  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972.  In  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1963  and  parts  B  and  E 
of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  19«4.  then  the  Secretary  shall  make  nec- 
essary adjustments,  in  making  apportion- 
ments among  States  under  subsection  (a)  (1) 
and  among  areas  served  or  to  be  served  by 
prime  sponsors  and  by  program  agents  un- 
der subsecUon  ib)(l).  to  ensure  that  no 
State  and  no  local  area,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  each  of  two 
succeeding  fiscal  yean,  receives  any  smaller 
proportion  of  the  sums  appropriated  than 
such  State  and  area  received  for  such  pro- 
grama  during  such  fiscal  year  1972 

id)  Of  the  amounts  geographically  ap- 
portioned to  each  area  within  a  State  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (b)(1)  and  (c».  an 
amount  equal  to  15  per  centiun  of  each  such 
apportionment  shall  be  avaUable  to  the 
State  to  provide  services  and  activities  to 
individuals  of  the  area  to  whlcli  such  funds 
are  apportioned. 

(e)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments 
made  pursuant  to  subsections  la)  (1).  (b)  (1). 
and  (c)  of  this  section  Apportionments  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  based  on  the  latest 
satisfactory  data  and  estimates  available.  In 
determining  the  number  of  adults  who  or 
whose  families  have  annual  incomes  below 
the  lower  living  standard  budget,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  number  of  families 
receiving  annual  Incomes  below  the  nearest 
Income  level  for  which  satisfactory  cer«us 
data  is  available  not  less  than  the  average 
lower  living  standard  budget  for  a  family  of 
four  In  the  United  States  for  the  year  dur- 
ing which  such  census  data  was  developed: 
and  In  making  such  determination  for  any 
Stat*  with  respect  to  which  the  nearest  such 
Income  level  not  lees  than  the  average  lower 
living  standard  budget  applicable  to  that 
State  l3  a  different  level,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  number  of  families  below 
the  latter  level  In  such  State 

(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  reallocations  under  this  title  as  he 
deems  appropriate  of  the  unobligated  amount 
of  any  apportionment  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion* (a)  (1).  (b)  (U.  and  <c)  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  will  not 
be  required  for  the  period  for  which  such 
apportionment  is  available  Apportioned 
amounts  may  not  be  reallocated  for  any  rea- 
son before  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  were 
appropriated  and  thereafter  may  be  reallo- 
cated only  If  the  Secretary  has  provided 
thirty  days'  advance  notice  to  the  prime  spon- 
sor for  such  area  and  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  the  proposed  reallocation,  during 
which  period  of  time  the  prime  sponsor  and 
the  Governor  may  submit  comments  to  the 
Secretary  After  considering  any  comments 
submitted  during  such  period  of  time,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  Governor  and  af- 
fected prime  sponsors  of  any  decision  to  re- 
allocate funds  and  shall  publish  any  such 
decision  in  the  Federal  Register  Priority  shall 
be  given  in  reallocating  such  funds  to  other 
areaa  within  the  same  State 

anpi^iTMr.rrr  and  t«aii*ino  cori»CTi,a 
Skc  303.  In  order  to  be  designated  as  a 
prime  sponsor  of  programs  under  this  title, 
each  eligible  prime  sponsor  under  section  104 
of  this  Act  shall  Include  In  Its  prime  spon- 
sorship plan  adequate  provisions  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  an  employment  and 
training  council  which  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
or  officers  of  the  unit  or  units  of  government 
estabiuhlng  such  council  shall  appoint  the 
members  of  the  council,  with  equlUble  rap- 


reaentatlon  on  such  council  to  be  afforded  to 
each  unit  of  government  entering  into  a  con- 
sortium under  subparagraph  (3)  or  (4)  of 
section  104(a)  or,  where  (pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  iD)  the  Secretary  designates  a  unit 
of  government  described  in  clause  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 104(a)  (3).  to  the  unit  not  so  designated. 
(3)  provide  that  the  council  shall  include 
members  who  are  representative  of  commu- 
nity action  agencies:  other  community -based 
organizations:  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice, education  and  traliUng  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions, including  vocational  educational 
agencies  and  community  postsecondary  edu- 
cational and  training  Institutions:  social 
service  programs.  Including  chUd  care,  en- 
vironmental quality,  health  care,  recreation, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  welfare  agen- 
cies, correctional  training  programs:  Indus- 
trial development  organizations:  apprentice- 
ship programs:  veterans  organizations;  busi- 
ness; and  labor;  and  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  such  council  shall  be 
representative  of  the  significant  segmenu  of 
the   population   to  be   served; 

(3)  provide  that  one  member  of  the  coun- 
cu  shall  be  designated  as  chairman  who  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  council,  appoint  a 
staff  director  who  shall  supervise  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  staff  serving 
the  council: 

(4)  provide  that  the  councU  will  be  en- 
titled to  recommend  program  statements. 
basic  goats.  poUclee,  and  procedures,  and  will 
be  responsible  for  annual  and  ongoing  evalu- 
ation of  employment  and  training  programs 
conducted  In  the  prime  sponsorship  area,  and 
for  establishing  procedures  for  the  certifica- 
tion (by  either  panels  of  representatives  of 
labor  and  management  established  for  that 
purpose  or  by  the  council,  as  reoulred  by  the 
Secretary)  that  training  and  other  services 
to  be  provided  In  such  area  under  this  title 
have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  leading  to  ap- 
propriate employment  opportunities; 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  staff  and  other 
administrative  expenses  for  the  council  will 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  programs  administered  by  each 
prime  sponsor,  as  established  by  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe; 

(8)  set  forth  the  council's  responsibility 
for  conducting  on  a  continuing  basis  surveys 
and  analyses  of  needs  for  employment. 
training,  and  related  services  In  the  area 
served  by  the  prime  sponsor  to  be  used  In  the 
development   of   plans   under   this   title; 

(7)  set  forth  appropriate  arrangements 
for  Involving  community  action  agencies, 
other  community-based  organizations,  edu- 
cational agenclee  and  Insrtltutlons  (Including 
vocational  education  and  community  col- 
leges), and  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies. In  the  development  of  program  state- 
ments and  In  the  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title:   and 

(8>  set  forth  plans  for  the  council  to  pro- 
vide for  objective  evaluations  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  provided  under  this  title. 

PaOGRAM      STAHtMENTS 

Skc  204.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year, 
a  prime  sponsor  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  program  statement,  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

( 1 )  a  statement  of  employment  and  train- 
ing needs  and  priorities  in  the  area,  descrip- 
tions of  the  services  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance received  under  this  title  will  be  used. 
and  performance  goals: 

(2)  the  Identification  of  any  agencies  or 
organizations  designated  to  carry  out  such 
services  under  the  supervision  of  the  prime 
sponsor; 

(3)  any  arrangements  made  -for  scrvlcee 
to  be  performed,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  by  the  public  emplo\Tnent  service 
or  any  other  public  or  private  agency.  Insti- 
tution, or  organization; 

(4)  a  deacnptlon  of  the  areas  to  be  as- 
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Blsted  by  such  programs.  Including  data  re- 
garding potential  eligible  participants; 

(5)  provisions  designed  to  assure'  that 
funds  under  this  title  will  be  made  avaUable 
so  as  to  serve  on  an  equitable  basis  the  sig- 
nificant segments  of  the  population  to  be 
served  in  the  prime  sponsorship  area  In- 
cluding— 

(A)  provisions  to  assure  that  adequate  bi- 
lingual and  other  pro(?Tftm»  and  activities  are 
Included  as  part  of  Job  training,  employment, 
and  related  services  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability: 

<  B )  provisions  to  assure  that  adequate  pro- 
grams and  activities  are  provided  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  middle-aged  and  older 
men  and  women; 

(6)  provisions  to  assure  the  utilization,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  of  those  serMces  and 
facilities  which  are  available,  vrtth  or  with- 
out reimbursement  of  the  reasonable  cost, 
from  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  State  em- 
ployment service.  State  vocational  education, 
and  vocauonal  rehabilitation  agencies,  area 
skills  centers,  local  educational  agencies, 
pcistsecondary  training  and  education  insti- 
tutions, and  community  action  S4;encles,  but 
nothing  contained  heroin  shaU  be  construed 
to  limit  the  utilization  of  services  and  ta- 
clUtles  of  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organization*  (such  as  private  businesses, 
labor  organizations,  private  employment 
agencies,  and  private  educational  and  voca- 
tional Institutions)  which  can,  at  compar- 
able cost,  provide  substantially  equivalent 
training  or  services  or  otherwise  aid  In  re- 
ducing more  quickly  unemployment  or  cur- 
rent  and    prospective   manpower   shortages; 

(7)  provisions  to  assure  that  priority  will 
be  given  to  employment  preparation  pro- 
grams which  provide.  In  connection  with 
Jo  .  training  opportunities  supported  with 
funds  under  this  title,  for  the  making  of 
commitments  by  proepectlve  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate employers  to  employ  persons  who  sat- 
isfactorily complete  their  prescribed  periods 
of  training  In  Jobs  for  which  such  persons 
received  such  training; 

(8)  assurances  that  training  and  related 
services  for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
this  Act  are  designed  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  consistent  with  each  Individual's 
fullest  capability,  to  lead  to  employment  op- 
portiuatles,  to  the  extent  available  In  the 
area  to  be  served,  for  which  wages  will  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  higher  of 

(A)  the  minimum  wage  would  be  applicable 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  If 
section  6 (a)  (1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  such 
person  and  If  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof,  or  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  moet  nearly  compara- 
ble covered  employment; 

(9)  such  other  Information,  assurances, 
statements,  and  arrangements  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  Includ- 
ing provisions  designed  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary In  carrying  out  his  special  responsibili- 
ties under  section  205. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  financial 
assistance  to  each  prime  sponsor  under  this 
title  to  carr}-  out  the  program  statement  sub- 
mitted by  each  such  prime  sponsor  upon  de- 
termining that — 

(1)  the  program  statement  Is  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  program  statement  was  made  pub- 
lic prior  to  submission  to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  the  prime  sponsor  has  demonstrated 
maximum  efforts  (A)  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions In  the  prior  year's  program  state- 
ment described  in  clause    (7)    of  subsection 

(B)  of  this  section,  (B)  to  ensure  that  em- 
ployment commitments  made  punsuant 
thereto  were  fulfilled  by  proepectlve  employ- 
ers making  such  commitments,  and  (C)  In 
the  eaae  at  the  failure  of  such  fulfillment, 
to  place  the  persons  receiving  such  training 
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In  comparable  employment  or  to  employ  such 
person; 

(4)  an  opportunity  was  provided  for  each 
appropriate  area  planning  council  estab- 
lished in  accordance  v\th  section  206 ib)  (3) 
of  this  Act  to  review  and  submit  commit- 
ments to  the  prime  sponsor  with  respect  to 
Its  proposed  program  statement  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary; 

(5)  an  opportimity  was  provided  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  comments 
with  respect  to  the  program  statement  to 
the    prime    sponsor    and    to    the    Secretary: 

(6)  an  opportunity  was  provided  to  officials 
of  the  appropriate  units  of  general  local 
government  In  the  area  to  be  served  to 
submit  comments  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram statement  to  the  prime  sponsor  and  to 
the  Secretary; 

(7)  an  opportunity  was  provided  to  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  agency  or  agencies 
having  responsibility  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the 
public  employment  service,  and  to  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  other  com- 
munity-based organlzatlor-s  In  the  area  to 
be  served,  to  submit  comments  with  respect 
to  the  program  statement  to  the  prime 
sponsor  and  to  the  Secretary. 

SPECIAL     RESPONStBIUTIKS     OF     THE     SZCRrrABY 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Out  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
202(a)  (2)  for  carrying  out  his  responsIbUltles 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that — 

(1)  not  less  than  that  portion  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  carrvlng  out  this 
title  as  is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  Indians  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  low-Income  fyersons  in 
the  Nation  shall  be  made  available  to  Indian 
tribes  on  Federal  and  State  reservations,  and 
to  organizations  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) serving  non-reservation  Indians,  for 
programs  and  projects  under  this  title  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  Indians  for  em- 
ployment and  training  and  related  services: 

(2)  not  less  than  the  portion  of  funds 
appropriated  for  this  title  as  is  equivalent 
to  that  proportion  which  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker families  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  low-Income  persons  In  the  Nation  shaU 
be  avaUable  for  programs  and  projects  under 
this  title  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  persons  In  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker families  for  employment  and  training 
and  related  services. 

(b)  Out  of  the  remaining  funds  avaUable 
to  the  Secretary  pursuant  tc  section  202(a) 
(2)  for  carrying  out  his  responslbUltles  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  is,  without  limita- 
tion, authorized  to — 

<  I )  provide  additional  financial  assistance 
to  prime  sponsors  and  public  or  private  non- 
pront  agencies  In  order  to  continue  ongoing 
programs  and  activities  of  demon.<:trBted 
effectiveness: 

(2)  carry  out.  through  contract  or  other- 
wise, a  comprehei^lve  program  of  research 
and  experimental,  mode],  demonstration,  and 
pUot  programs  to  conduct  Innovative  efforts 
and  otherwise  Improve  understanding  and 
methods  of  meeting  employment  and  train- 
ing needs; 

(3)  provide  for  an  ongoing  program  of 
technical  assistance  and  of  monitoring  and 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  title  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
title; 

(4)  develop  a  comprehensive  system  of 
labor  market  Information  on  a  national. 
State,  local,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  which 
shall  be  made  publicly  available  In  a  timely 

fashion: 

(6)  establish  and  carry  o,it  a  rstlonwlde 
computerized  Job  bank  and  matching  pro- 
gram futUlBlng  the  listing  of  all  sulUble  em- 
ployment openings  with  local  offices  of  the 


State  employment  service  by  Federal  con- 
tracto.'s  and  subcontractors  and  providing 
for  the  special  emphasis  as  required  bv  sec- 
tion 2012  a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Codet 
on  a  regional.  State,  and  local  basis  using 
electronic  data  processing  and  teiecommunl- 
catlons  systems  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible for  the  purpose  of  IdentLfvlng  sources 
of  available  persons  and  Job  vacancies  pro- 
viding an  expeditious  means  o?  matching 
the  qualifications  of  unemployed,  -jnderem- 
ployed,  and  economlcallv  disadvantaged  per- 
sons with  employer  requirements  and  job 
opportunities,  and  referrlne  and  piacUie  such 
persons  in  Jobs; 

(6)  carry  out  a  Job  Corps  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  set  forth 
In  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as 
amended,  to  assist  economlcallv  d:sadvan- 
taged  persons  under  twentv-twoVears  of  age 
v.ho  need  and  can  benefit  from  an  intensive 
program  of  training  and  related  services  op- 
erated in  a  group  setting,  to  become  more 
responsible,  employable  and  productive  cit- 
izens, through  the  establishment  of  residen- 
tial and  nonresidential  centers  in  which  en- 
roiiees  participate  in  Intensive  pro«rrams  of 
education,  vocational  trairJn«  work  exper'- 
ence,  counseling    and  other  activities. 

(7)  provide  special  services  for  middle-aged 
and  older  men  and  women  includinR  recru-t- 
ment,  placement  and  counseling  !or  such 
persons  who  are  unemploved  as  a  result  of 
the  closing  of  a  plant  or  factorv  or  a  perma- 
nent large-scale  reduction  In  the  work  force 
of  a  locality,  and  provide  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies  to 
assist  such  agencies  in  securing  part-time  or 
temporary  employment  for  middle-aged  and 
older  p>ersons; 

(8)  provide  a  system  of  support  for  special 
programs  for  offenders  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 201(b)(9)  and  provide  supplementary 
assistance  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
special  model  programs  under  section  206(a) 
(5);  and 

(9)  carry  out  a  special  program  to  demon- 
strate the  efficacy  of  providing  certificates 
or  vouchers  to  economically  disadvantaged 
unemployed,  and  underemployed  persons 
entitling  private  employers  who  pro\  Ide  em- 
ployment, training,  and  services  to  each 
person  volunteering  to  participate  in  such 
program  to  payment  In  amounts  equal  to  the 
face  value  of  the  certificate  for  specified 
periods  of  time  during  which  each  such 
person  may  not  be  fully  productive. 

(c)  In  addition  to  financial  assistance  made 
available  by  prime  sponsors  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  program  statements  sub- 
mitted under  section  204,  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  his  special  responslbUltles  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
shall — 

( 1 )  give  due  consideration  to  Job  training 
programs  serving  Individuals  from  population 
groups  having  special  needs  for  such  pro- 
grams. Including  programs  for  middle-aged 
and  older  persons  and  bUlngual  progran^s 
for  persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
abUlty,  and  special  services  for  low-tncome 
individuals  who  do  not  reside  In  low-income 
areas; 

(2)  assure  the  continuation  of  a  system  of 
efforts  by  the  National  AUlance  of  Business- 
men and  the  private  sector  generally  in  the 
provision  of  Job  opportunities  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  unemployed,  and  under- 
employed persons,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  development  of  Jobs  and  training  for 
economlcaUy  disadvantaged  persons  and 
veterans,  as  well  as  In  the  provision  of 
summer  and  year-round  Jobs  for  economically 
disadvantaged  youth,  employment  fcr  ex- 
offenders,  and  employment  of  public  assist- 
anre  recipients,  whUe  encouraging  the  use  of 
resourc^es  available  to  the  prlvstf  <:ector 
for  the  training  of  such  person;.; 

(3)  assure  the  continuation  of  a  gy>>t-m  of 
opportunities  Industrlalleatlon  centers,  jobs 
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for  progrea*.  and  other  programs  designed  to 
provide  comprehensive  employment  services 
and  job  opportunities  for  low-Income  per- 
son* who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed, 
including  those  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  assuring  that  the  residents 
oi  the  areas  served  are  mvolved  Ln  the 
planning  and  operation  of  such  centers  and 
that  busmeas  and  labor  are  consulted  In  their 
development  and  operation; 

(4)  provide  support,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Attorney  General,  for  pro- 
grams   provldmg    manpower    training    and 

related  services  for  offenders,  including  re- 
search programs,  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation, bonding  assistance,  the  conduct 
of  model,  demonstration,  and  pUot  programs 
and  where  necessary  the  provision  of  supple- 
mentary ftnanclsa  aaslst&noe  as  authorized 
under  paragraph  (K  of  subaectlon  (b)  of 
this  section; 

(5t  utUtxe  resources  available  under  this 
section  to  carT7  out  fully  and  effectively  hi* 
responslbimies  for  the  assignment  of  assist- 
ant  veterans  employment  represenUtlves 
under  section  2003  of  title  38,  Onlted  Stales 
Code,  and  his  other  responsibilities  under 
chapter  41  of  such  title  and  for  the  listing 
of  all  suitable  employment  openings  with 
local  offloea  of  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice by  Federal  contractors  and  subcontractors 
and  providing  for  the  special  emphasis  as  re- 
quired by  section  2012ia)   of  such  Utle:  and 

(fl)  give  special  consideration  to  Job  train- 
ing prosrama  serving  Individual*  who  are 
unemploved  as  a  result  of  a  closing  of  a 
faculty  or  the  substantial  reduction  of  activi- 
ties at  a  facility  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  located  In  a  labor  market  area  In 
which  the  rate  of  unemployment  for  that 
labor  market  area  has  Increased  substantially 
due  to  the  unemployment  of  such  individuals. 
co»«T«rHXH8iv»    STATE    pi^JHTDjo    aou» 

Src.  206  (a)  Funds  available  to  each  State 
under  202  ( d  1  (  H    shall  toe  used  for— 

(II  the  provision  of  services  throughout 
the  SUte  by  State  agencies  responsible  for 
employment  and  training  and  related 
services: 

(2»  providing  additional  financial  assist- 
ance as  Incentives  (A)  for  the  designation 
of  prime  sponsors  involving  consortium  ar- 
rangements among  units  of  general  local 
government,  especially  where  areawide  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  serve  a  labor  market 
area  or  substantUl  portion  thereof,  and  (Bi 
for  special  programs  and  services  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  areas  outside 
major  labor  market  areas; 

1 3)  developing  and  publishing  Informa- 
tion regarding  economic,  industrial,  and  labor 
market  conditions,  including  but  not  limited 
to  Job  opportunities  and  skill  requlremenu. 
labor  supply  in  various  skills,  occupational 
outlook  and  employment  trends  in  various 
occupations,  and  economic  and  business  de- 
velopment and  location  trends; 

«4i  providing,  without  reimbursement  and 
upon  request,  to  any  prime  sponsor  serving 
an  area  without  the  State,  such  Information 
and  technical  assistance  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  assist  any  such  prime  sponsor  In 
developmg  and  implementmg  Its  program* 
under  this  title;  and 

(5)  carrying  out  special  model  nianpower 
tramlng  programs  and  related  services  for 
offenders  and  providing  aaalatance  to  special 
programs  for  offenders  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 201(b)  19  I  of  this  Art. 

(b)  Badi  Stat*  submlttUtg  a  pUn  (or 
deslcnatlon  as  a  prime  sponsor  of  progr*ma 
undST  thi*  Act  shall— 

{ 1 )  provide  for  planning  areas  which  to- 
gether shall  cover  all  of  the  State; 

(3)  provKSe  that  e*ch  plannlrtg  are*  shall 
•erve  a  g«ographical  area  covered  by  coun- 
ties serving  a  total  population  of  oot  mor* 
Uuui  ftve  hundred  thfwisafwl  peraooa  (other 


thAh  the  number  of  persons  In  such  area 
included  within  the  population  served  by 
any  local  prime  sponsor  designated  under 
subparagraph  (3).  (3),  or  (4)  of  section  104 
(a)  of  this  Act); 

(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  each  planning 
area,  tor  establlahlng  and  maintaining  an 
area  planning  council  consLsttng  of  members 
appointed  or  reappointed  annually  composed 
of  (A)(1)  one  representative  appointed  by 
the  governing  body  of  each  county  In  the 
area,  and  one  representative  appointed  by 
the  chief  executive  of  each  city  which  has 
a  population  of  seventy -five  thousand  or 
more  persons,  and  (U)  additional  representa- 
tives appointed  by  each  city  or  county  having 
a  population  of  seventy-flve  thousand  or 
more  persons  (which  Is  not  served  by  a  local 
prime  sponsor  designated  under  subpara- 
graph (3).  (3).  or  (4)  oX  section  104(a)  of 
this  Act)  so  that  each  such  city  or  county 
shall  have  a  total  number  of  such  additional 
representatives  proportionate  to  the  relative 
numbers  obtained  when  the  number  of  per- 
sons In  the  population  of  each  such  city 
or  county  is  divided  by  seventy-flve  thousand 
(excluding  from  the  population  of  any  such 
couinty.  for  purposes  of  this  subclause  (11). 
the  number  of  persons  within  the  population 
of  any  county  included  within  any  city  hav- 
ing a  population  of  seventy-flve  thousand  or 
more  persons),  and  IB)  such  additional  per- 
son* as  the  members  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (A)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  elect 
Ln  order  to  assure  that  the  membership  of 
the  council  shall  Include  persons  represent- 
ing the  general  public,  including  community 
action  agencies,  and  other  groups  represent- 
ing the  economically  disadvantaged  and 
other  rtgnlfloant  segments  of  the  population 
to  be  served,  educational  and  training  agen- 
cies and  institutions,  the  public  employment 
service,  social  service  agencies,  veterans  or- 
ganizations, bualneoa.  and  labor: 

(4)  assure  that  each  are*  planning  council 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  State  those 
portions  of  the  program  statement  which 
affect  those  parts  of  the  planning  area  which 
are  not  served  by  local  prime  sponsors  des- 
IgnAted  under  subparagraph  (2).  (3).  or 
(4)  of  section  104(a)  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  any 
revisions  made  In  such  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram statement  t>efore  the  program  state- 
ment Is  submitted  by  the  State  to  the 
Secretary. 

(8)  provide  for  the  are*  planning  council 
to  review  and  submit  comments  to  local 
prime  spon«or»  within  the  are*  with  respect 
to  their  proposed  program  statemenu: 

(fl)  set  forth  arrangements  for  delegating 
to  any  unit  of  general  local  government  hav- 
ing a  population  of  arventy-flve  thousand  or 
more  persons  i  excluding.  In  the  caae  of 
counties,  the  number  of  persona  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  such  unit  of  general  local 
government  which  Is  a  city  having  a  popula- 
tion of  aeventy-flve  thousand  or  more  per- 
son*) the  function*  of  program  agent  with 
administrative  responalbllltles  for  develop- 
ing, funding,  overseeing,  and  monitoring 
program*  operated  within  the  are*  of  such 
Jurisdiction,  consistent  with  the  program 
statement,  but  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph ihall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
such  unit  which  does  not  desire  or  does  not 
have  the  capabUlty  (a*  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulation*  which  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe)  for  exerctatng  such  rsspon- 
slbUltle* 

(7)  provide  assurances  that  the  establish- 
ment of  planning  areas  and  the  operation  of 
planning  area  councils  will  be  coordinated 
where  appropriate,  with  other  planning  agen- 
cies in  the  State,  Including  comprehenairt 
health  planning  councils  and  economic  de> 
velopment  districts:   and 

(8 1  set  forth  arrangements  for  assisting 
the  Secretary  in  enforcing  the  requirement 
for   Federal   contractors   and   subcontractors 


to  list  all  suitable  employment  openings  with 
local  offices  of  the  State  employment  service 
and  provide  special  emphasis,  as  required  In 
section  2012 (a)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. 

COORBINATION 

Skc.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
not  Issue  rules,  regulations,  standards  of 
performance,  or  guidelines  with  respect  to 
assistance  for  services  of  a  health,  education, 
or  welfare  character  under  this  title  unless 
he  shall  have  flrrt  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Such  services  Include  but  are  not 
limited  to  basic  or  general  education:  educa- 
tional programs  conducted  In  correctional  In- 
stltuUons  or  for  ex-offenders:  Institutional 
training:  health  care,  child  care,  and  other 
supixtrtlve  services,  and  new  careers  and  job 
restructuring  Ln  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  professions. 

(b)  With  respect  to  programs  for  offenders, 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  appropriate 
agreements  with — 

( 1 )  the  Attorney  General  to  assure  the 
combining  of  resources  and  maximum  co- 
ordination and  Joint  planning  between  such 
program*  and  programs  assisted  pursuant  to 
parts  C  and  E  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1968.  as  amended, 
and  other  related  provisions  of  Federal  law; 
and 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  agency 
under  which  volunteers  otherwise  authorized 
to  be  recruited  by  the  Director  are  made 
available  as  otherwise  authorized  to  serve  Ln 
such  programs. 

SPECIAI.     COKDrrlONS 

Sec.  208  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
thl*  Utle  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
that — 

(1)  conditions  of  employment  or  training 
will  be  appropriate  and  reeisonable  In  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
participant; 

(2)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to  the 
performance  of  work  and  training  on  any 
project  are  established  and  wlU  be  main- 
tained, 

13 1  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  wUl  be  provided  to  all  partici- 
pants; 

(4)  the  program  wUl  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services  or  results  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed; 

(5)  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing In  an  occupation  which  requires  less  than 
two  week*  of  preemployment  training  unless 
there  are  Immediate  employment  opportuni- 
ties available  in  that  occupation. 

(6)  fund*  will  be  used  to  supplement,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  administration  of  programs  within  the 
scope  of  this  title  and  not  to  supplant  such 
other  funds;  and 

(7)  prime  sponsors,  program  agents,  and 
other  recipient*  of  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  will  make  such  reports.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  a*  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  funds  are  bemg  ex- 
pended In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
thl*  title 

AIXOWANCXS    AjrO    COMrSNSATION 

Sec  306  (Si  The  Secretary  shall,  where 
appropriate,    provide    (or    the    payment    of 
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weekly  allowances  to  Individuals  receiving 
services  under  this  title.  Such  allowances 
shall  be  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary which,  when  adjusted  to  take  into  ac- 
count amounts  received  by  the  trainee  in 
the  form  of  public  assistance  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments,  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  for  a  work- 
week of  forty  hours  under  section  6(a)(1) 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  or, 
If  higher,  under  the  applicable  State  min- 
imum wage  law.  or.  where  the  trainee  is 
being  trained  for  particular  employment,  at 
a  rate  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  weekly 
wage  for  such  employment,  whichever  li 
greater.  In  prescribing  allowances,  the  Secre- 
tary may  allow  additional  sums  for  special 
circumstances,  such  as  exceptional  expenses 
Incurred  by  trainees,  including  but  not  pe- 
riods during  which  they  are  falling  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  allowances  by  an  amount 
reflecting  the  fair  value  of  meals,  lodging,  or 
other  necessities  furnished  to  the  trainee. 
The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  such  persons  re- 
ceive no  allowances  with  respect  to  periods 
during  which  they  are  falling  to  participate 
In  such  programs,  training,  or  Instruction  as 
prescribed  herein  without  good  cause.  The 
Secretary  may.  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
latlorLs  as  he  shall  prescribe,  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  In  allowances  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  under  this  Act, 
including  but  not  limited  to  adjustments 
which  take  Into  account  the  amount  of  time 
per  week  spent  by  the  Individual  participat- 
ing in  such  programs  and  upward  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  the  special  economic  cir- 
cumstances which  exist  in  the  area  In  which 
the  program  is  to  be  carried  on.  Allowances 
shall  not  be  paid  for  any  course  of  training 
having  a  duration  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
and  four  weelts, 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  any 
person  receiving  services  under  this  title 
shall,  under  such  circumstances  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  be 
considered  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee" 
as  defined  In  section  8101  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter shall  apply,  except  that  In  com- 
puting compensation  Iseneflts  for  disability 
or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of  such  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  his  allowance  for  a 
month.  If  he  Is  receiving  one.  Regtilatlona 
prescribed  by  the  Secretarj'  under  this  sub- 
section may  Include  but  are  not  limited  to 
adjustments  In  the  amount  of  compensation 
payable  under  this  subsection  to  take  into 
account  entitlements  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation under  other  applicable  laws  or  ar- 
rangements. 

TITLE    III— COMMUNITY    SERVICES    FOR 
THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 

rtlNDS   AVAn.ABLX 

Sec.  301.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  17  5  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  to  prime 
sponsors  designated  under  section  104  of  this 
Act  (or  programs  providing  financial  assist- 
ance in  accordance  with  this  title. 
ELIGIBLE  AcrrvrriEs 

Sec.  302  Each  prime  sponsor  shall  use 
funds  made  available  to  it  under  this  title 
for  the  planning,  conduct,  administration, 
and  evaluation  of  community  services  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons  to  achieve  self-sufficiency 
by  providing  financial  assistance  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  by  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, with  due  consideration  for  community 
action  agencies.  Such  programs  and  activities 
may  involve,  without  llmlUtlon.  activities 
and  services  and  supporting  facilities  de- 
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signed   to   assist  participants   including  the 
elderly  poor — 

( 1 1  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful 
employment; 

(2)  to  attain  an  adequate  education; 

(3)  to  make  better  use  of  available  Income: 

(4)  to  provide  and  maintain  adequate 
housing  and  a  suitable  living  environment; 

(5)  to  undertake  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning, consistent  with  personal  and  family 
goals,  religious,  and  moral  convictions; 

(6)  to  obtain  services  for  the  prevention 
of  narcotics  addiction,  alcoholism,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  and 
alcoholics; 

(7)  to  obtain  emergency  assistance. 
through  loans  or  grants,  to  meet  Immediate 
and  urgent  Individual  and  family  needs.  In- 
cluding the  need  for  health  care  seri'lces, 
nutritious  food,  housing,  and  employment- 
related  assistance: 

(8)  to  remove  obstacles  and  solve  personal 
and  family  problems  which  block  the 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency; 

(9)  to  achieve  greater  participation  In  the 
affairs  of  the  community;  and 

(10)  to  make  more  frequent  and  effective 
use  of  other  programs  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  title, 

AIXOCATION    OF    FTTNDS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Of  the  sums  available  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  allot 
not  more  than  2  per  centum  among  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacflic  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs.  The  re- 
maining sums  available  for  this  title  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  available  data,  so  that  equal 
proportions  are  distributed  on  the  basts  of 
(1)  the  relative  number  of  public  assistance 
recipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all 
the  States,  (2)  the  relative  number  of  un- 
employed persoas  in  each  State  as  compared 
to  all  the  States,  and  (3i  the  relative  num- 
ber of  persons  who  or  whose  families  have 
a  total  annual  Income  below  the  poverty  line 
in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  the  States. 
The  sum  available  to  each  State  shall  be 
allocated  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  on  an  equitable  basis,  based  upon  the 
factors  set  forth  In  the  preceding  sentence. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments In  allocations  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  In  order  to  assure 
that  no  area  served  by  a  community  action 
agency  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  shall  receive  any  lesser  amount  of 
funds  for  use  within  that  area  in  any  fiscal 
year  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sums  available  for  this  title 
that  such  area  received  during  such  fiscal 
year  1972. 

(b)  Any  portion  of  an  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  needed  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Secretary  to  other 
areas  which  the  Secretary  determines  can 
effectively  use  such  funds.  Such  funds  may 
be  reallotted  only  If  the  Secretary  has  pro- 
vided thirty  days  advance  notice  to  the 
prime  sponsor  for  such  area  of  the  proposed 
reallocation,  during  which  period  of  time  the 
prime  sponsor  may  submit  comments  to  the 
Secretary.  After  considering  Buiy  comments 
submitted  during  such  period  of  time,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  and  affected 
prime  sponsors  of  any  decision  to  reallocate 
funds  and  shall  publish  any  such  decision 
In  the  Federal  Register,  Priority  shall  be 
given  m  reallocating  such  funds  to  other 
areas   within   the   same  State. 

TITLE   IV— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

TAILUkX  TO  ADMINISTm  ACTIVITIES  AND  PKO- 
CKAMS  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  NATIONAL 
Ptm  POSES 

Sec.  401.   (a)    Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 


public    hearing,     that    any    prime    sponsor 
designated   to   sene   unier   this  Act  is — 

(1)  maintaining  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
discrimination  in  violation  of  section  4(53 :  d  i 
of  this  Act  or  otherwise  falling  to  serve 
equitably  the  significant  segments  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  unemployed,  or 
underemployed  persons  in  the  area  It  serves, 

(2)  incurring  unreasonable  administrative 
costs  In  the  conduct  of  activities  and  pro- 
grams, as  determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tion; 

(3)  falling  to  give  due  consideration  to 
continued  funding  of  programs  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness,  including  those  prev- 
vlously  conducted  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  or  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  or  fall- 
ing to  give  special  consideration  to  the  pro- 
grams referred   to   In  section  205(c): 

(4)  falling  to  assure  that  training  and 
other  services  have  a  rea»-  nable  prospect  for 
leading  to  appropriate  empioyment  oppor- 
tunities or  enhancing  self-sufficiency:   or 

(5)  othervnse  materially  falling  to  car-y 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  revoke  the  prime  !^x>n- 
sor's  designation  for  the  area,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  to  the  extent  necessary  and  appro- 
priate shall  not  make  any  further  payments 
to  such  prime  spon.sor  under  this  Act  and  he 
shall  notify  such  sponscr  to  return  to  him 
all  or  part  of  the  uneirpended  sums  paid 
under  this  Act  during  that  fiscal  year  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  and  d:re<-t^  to  pro- 
vide for  continuing  programs  by  making 
payments  directly  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations  conducting 
activities  which  he  determines  are  not  in 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
To  the  extent  necessary  to  a&sare  the  delivery 
of  services  Ln  the  areas  served  by  any  prime 
sponsor  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  authorized  (If  no  o'her 
eligible  prime  sponsor  is  designated  under 
section  104  of  this  Act  to  serve  such  area  i 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  Sec.-et&rv  u-ere 
the  prime  spKsnsor  for  that  area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  making 
any  payments  under  this  Act  for  ary  fl^cAl 
year,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  prime 
sponsor  receiving  payments  under  this  Aft 
which  contains  provisions  adequate  to  a-ssure 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  ci-'- 
rled  out  effectively. 

DEfTNinONS 

Sec.  402.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(2)  "SUte"  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

(3)  "city"  means  an  incorporated  munici- 
pality having  general  governmental  powers: 

(4)  "county"  means  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  having  general  governmental 
powers; 

(5)  "Indian"  Includes  any  Individual  who 
(A)  Ls  a  member  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  ether 
organized  group  of  Indians,  including  thc.^e 
tribes,  bands,  or  groups  terminated  sl::?e 
1940  and  those  recognized  now  or  In  the 
future  by  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  or 
who  is  a  descendant,  in  the  first  or  se^:cnd 
degree,  of  any  such  member  or  B.  is  an 
Eskimo  or  Aleut  or  other  Alaska  Native: 

(6)  "lower  living  standard  budget  '  mea-.s 
that  Income  level  (adjusted  for  regional  and 
metropolitan,  urban  and  rural  differences 
and  family  slse)  determined  arjaually  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  referred  to  by  such  De- 
partment as  the  "lower  living  stand srd 
budget", 

(7)  "health  care"  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  preventive  and  clinical  medical 
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treatment,  voluntary  fanUly  planning  aerv- 
toea.  nutrlttoa  services,  and  psycblatrlc.  pay- 
chologlcal.   and   prosthetic  services. 

(8)  "veteran"  means  a  person  defined  as 
a  "disabled  veteran  '  or  "veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam era"  In  section  3011  il)  and  (2)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code. 

(9)  "offender"  means  any  LndlvtduaJ  who 
Is  charged  with  or  has  been  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offenae.  including  youthful  oSen- 
dera  and  Juvenile  delinquents, 

(10)  "youtMul  offender"  means  any  per- 
son who  has  not  attained  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  who  has  violated  a  law  of  a  State 
or  an  ordinance  of  a  locality  not  punishable 
by  death  or  life  imprisonment  and  any  per- 
son who  has  not  attained  twe.^ty-Qve  years  of 
age  and  has  not  been  previously  convicted 
of  a  felony  and  who  has  violated  a  law  of  a 
State  or  an  ordinance  of  a  locality  not 
punishable    by  death   or   life   Imprlaooment 

tFWOAi.  LiMrTATtOMs  nira  coNomoMa 

Sac.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rulea.  rexulations.  g'uidellnes.  and 
other  published  interpretations  or  orders 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
as  be  deems  necessary  Rules,  regulations. 
g^lldellnefl,  and  other  published  Interpreta- 
tions or  orders  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  or  any  official  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  Act  shall  contain, 
with  respect  to  each  material  provision  of 
such  rules,  regulations,  guldeUnea.  inter- 
pretations, or  orders,  citations  to  the  par- 
ticular section  or  sections  of  statutory  law 
or  other  legal  authority  upon  which  such 
provision  is  baaed.  All  such  rulea.  regula- 
tions, guidelines,  and  other  Interpretations 
and  orders  under  this  Act  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  their  effective  date  and  copies  thereof 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congreaa  at  such   time 

lb)  No  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrangements 
for.  or  otherwise  establish,  any  training  pro- 
grams in  the  lower  wage  Industries  in  Jobs 
where  prior  sitlll  or  training  la  typically  not 
a  prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where  labor 
turnover  is  high,  or  to  assist  in  relocating 
establishnMnts  from  one  area  to  another 
Such  limitation  on  relocation  shall  not  pro- 
hibit assistance  to  a  business  entity  In  the 
establishment  of  a  new  branch.  aSlltate.  or 
cubaldlAry  of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  flnds  that  asaistance  wUl  not  result 
in  an  Lncreaae  in  unemployment  in  the  area 
of  original  location  or  in  any  other  area 
where  such  entity  conducts  business  opera- 
tions, unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
•uch  branch,  afflliate.  or  nubeldlary  la  being 
established  with  the  intention  of  clewing 
down  the  operations  of  the  existing  business 
entity  in  the  area  of  Its  original  locattoo  or 
tn  any  other  area  where  it  conducts  such 
operations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fl- 
HAnciAl  asaistance  for  any  pragnun  under 
this  Act  unless  he  determines.  In  accoitlAnce 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  preacrtbe. 
that  periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
him  containing  data  designed  to  enable  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  measure  the 
relative  and.  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately  comparative  effectlve- 
n«M  of  (be  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act.  Such  data  shall  include  information 
on — 

( 1 )  etirotlee  cbaract-rlstica.  Including  age. 
sex.  race,  health,  education  level,  and  previ- 
ous wage  and  employment  experience; 

(2 1  duration  in  training  and  employment 
■Ittiatloos.  including  information  on  the 
duratloo  of  employment  of  program  partic- 
ipants for  at  least  a  year  following  the  ter- 
mination of  participation  in  federally 
•Mlat«d  programs  and  com.parable  Informa- 
ttOQ  oo  other  employees  or  trainees  partic- 
ipating employers: 


(S)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee,  includlnc 
breakdown  between  salary  or  stlpened.  train- 
ing and  supportive  sarvloaa,  and  admlnlstra- 
tlve  coats. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such   informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basts 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fl- 
aanclal  asaistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unleaa  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  thereto  speclflcally  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities  in 
the  operation  of  such  program  will  discrim- 
inate with  respect  to  any  program  par- 
ticipant or  any  applicant  for  participation  In 
such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex.  political  afllltatlon  or 
beliefs 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fl- 
nanclal  asaistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  which  Involves  political  activities, 
and  neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be.  In  any  way  or 
to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  In  contravention  of  chap- 
ter IS  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  be  determines  that  partic- 
ipants In  the  program  will  not  be  employed 
on  the  construction,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  lo  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship 

(gl  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in  any  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair.  Including 
painting  and  decorating  of  projects,  build- 
ings, and  worlts  which  are  federally  assisted 
under  this  Act.  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  ( 40  UB  C  270a- 
a7aa-6)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reor- 
ganisation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1050  (15 
PR  3170.  04  Stat  1307)  and  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  June  1.  1934.  as  amended  |48  Stat.  948. 
as  amended.  40  US  C.  370  (C)  ) 

(h)  With  respect  to  public  serrtce  employ- 
ment progranu  assisted  under  section  301(b) 
1 15)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
appropriate  procedures  to  ensure  that  all  per- 
sons newly  employed  under  any  such  program 
from  funds  made  available  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1973.  other  than  necessary  technical, 
supervisory,  and  administrative  personnel, 
will  be  selected  from  among  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persona  who  are  from  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  backgrounds  or  have 
been  unemployed  for  not  leas  than  fifteen 
weeks  immediately  prior  to  employment 
under  such  program. 

(1)  With  respect  to  programs  for  offenders 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
appropriate  procedures  to  etisure  that  the 
following  baste  criteria  are  met — 

( t )  participants  are  provided  srlth  such 
manpower  training  and  related  assistance, 
and.  where  appropriate,  supportive  services 
(Including  t>astc  education,  drug  addiction 
or  dependency  rehabilitation,  health  care  and 
other  services)  and  certification  of  comple- 
tion of  such  training  sulBelent  to  enable  them 
to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  employ- 
ment, 

(2)  programs,  whenever  feasible,  provide 
for— 

(A)  participation  of  representatives  of  In- 
dustry, and  labor,  employment  personnel 
fr>->m  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  edu- 
cational and  vocational  educational  per- 
sonnel, and  qualified  correctional  personnel. 
In  the  development  and  conduct  of  programs 
to  be  assisted: 

iB)  maximum  ututeatlon  of  work  expe- 
rience, work-release,  and  cooperative  training 


and  the  use  of  training  equipment  compa- 
rable to  that  currently  used  In  ttie  Job  for 
which   training  is  furnished, 

(C)  assurances  that  prior  arrangements 
have  t>een  made  with  appropriate  parole, 
probationary,  or  Judicial  authority  for  re- 
lease gf  participating  offenders  upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  training: 

(D)  assurances  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  or  will  be  made  with  public  or 
private  employers  for  subsequent  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  major  portion  of 
offenders  participating  in  such  program, 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  training: 

(E)  assurances  that,  where  appropriate, 
the  agency  of  or  organization  conducting  the 
program  will  provide  ( Itself  or  by  contract 
or  other  arrangement)  for  additional  man- 
power training  and  supportive  services  for 
participants  for  a  period  of  no  lees  than 
twelve  months  following  release  from  charges 
or  a  correctional  institution  but  In  no  case 
shall  si.''h  additional  training  exceed  twenty- 
four  months  following  such  release 

(J)  With  respect  to  programs  for  persons 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  ensure  that — 

1 1 1  participants  are  provided  with  such 
msmpower  training  and  related  assistance 
and  supportive  services  which  will  increase 
the  employment  and  training  opp>ort unities 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability; 

(3)  programs  and  activities  shall  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

(A)  planning  for  and  developing  training 
courses  to  teach  skills  and  occupations  that 
do  not  require  a  high  proficiency  In  English, 
particularly  courses  which  would  use  mate, 
rials  In  languages  other  than  English: 

(B)  developing  and  Implementing  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  the  technical 
English  vocabulary  neceaaary  for  the  per- 
formance  of  specific  occupations  likely  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  per- 
sons of  limited  English-speaking  ability: 

(C)  developing  programs  designed  to  In- 
crease the  number  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  bilingual  training  Instructors  and  bi- 
lingual  placement  personnel; 

iDl  establishing,  maintaining,  and  operat- 
ing programs  (including  the  acquisition  of 
neeeeeary  teaching  materials  and  equip- 
ment) designed  to  increase  employment  op- 
portunities and  advancement  opportunities 
for  persons  of  limited  EnglLih-speaklng  abil- 
ity. Including  programs  which,  whenever  fea- 
sible, provide  for — 

(I)  teaching  occupational  skills  in  the  pri- 
mary language  of  any  such  persons  for  occu- 
pations that  do  not  require  a  high  proficiency 
tn  English: 

(II)  teaching  specific  technical  English  vo- 
cabulary necessary  In  the  performance  of 
certain  skills  In  occupations  which  are  in 
demand  and  which  such  persons  can  l>e 
reasonably  expected  to  perform: 

(ill)  developing  programs.  In  cooperation 
with  both  existing  and  potential  employers, 
designed  to  increase  the  English -speaking 
ability  of  such  persons  In  order  to  enhance 
their  opportunities  for  promotion; 

(IV I  assUtiiig  any  such  person  to  further 
develop  and  to  capitalize  on  the  bilingual 
ability  of  such  person  for  Jobs  that  require 
such  skills; 

(vi  encouraging  persons  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-spveaking  ability  to  seek  employment 
and  encouraging  employers  to  hire  such 
persons: 

(vU  disseminating  to  persons  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability  Information  In  their 
primary  language  regarding  the  availability 
of  Jobe,  regarding  the  availability  of  Job 
training  In  their  primary  language,  and  re- 
garding the  availability  of  placement  aaelst- 
ance  by  persons  capable  of  conversing  in  the 
primary  language  of  such  persons:  and 
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(vll)  alternative  scheduling  of  program  or 
project  activities  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  individuals  who  might  be  unable  to 
attend  such  training  activities  either  during 
normal  working  hours  or  on  a  fuU-tlme 
basis. 

NATIONAI.     SMPLOTMXNT     OPPOBTUNmXS 

couNcn. 

Sxc  404  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint 
a  National  Employment  Opportunities  Coun- 
cil which  shaU  consist  of  at  least  thirteen 
but  not  more  than  seventeen  members  and 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  representative 
of  Ubor,  management,  agriculture,  public 
and  private  education,  vocational  educaUon 
vocational  rehablUtatlon,  employment  and 
training  programs,  veterans  organizations 
women's  organizations,  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs.  Prom  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  such  Council,  the  President  ahaU 
designate  a  chairman.  Members  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  three  years  except  that 
( I )  in  the  case  of  Initial  members,  one-third 
of  the  members  shaU  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  one  year  each  and  one-third  of  Uie  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years  each,  and  (2)  appointments  to  fill  the 
unexpired  portion  of  any  term  shall  be  for 
such  portion  only.  Such  Council  shall  meet 
in  open  session  and  shall  hold  not  less  than 
two   meetings  during  each   calendar   year 

(b)  The  National  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Council  shall — 

( 1 )  Identify  the  employment  goals  and 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  assess  the  extent  to 
which  vocational  education,  institutional 
training  vocaUonal  rehabilitation,  employ- 
ment and  training,  economic  opportunity 
and  other  programs  under  this  and  related 
Acts  represent  a  consistent.  Integrated  and 
coordinated  approach  to  meeting  such  needs 
and  achieving  such  goals, 

(3)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  programs  referred  to  In  clause 
(1)  and  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  other  appropriate  officials  as  to  the 
carrying  out  of  their  duties  under  this  Act 
and  related  Acta; 

(3)  conduct  Independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  and  reUted 
Acts  and  publish  and  distribute  the  results 
thereof,  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  (Including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  legislation ) 
for  the  improvement  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  such  programs  including 
the  programs  authorized  under  thU  and  re- 
lated Acts 

(c)  The  National  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Council  shall  make  an  annual  r»port 
and  such  other  reports  as  It  deems  appro-^ 
prlate  on  lU  findings,  recommendations  and 
activities  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  is  requested  to  transmit 
to  the  Congreee  as  a  part  of  his  report  under 
section  406  of  this  Act  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  he  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  such  reports  and  activities  of  the 
National  Employment  Opportunities  CouncU. 

(d)  The  National  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Council  may  accept  and  employ  or  dis- 
pose of  gifts  or  bequests,  either  for  carrying 
out  specific  programs  or  for  Its  general  ac- 
tivities or  for  such  responsibilities  a£  It  may 
!>e  assigned  in  furtherance  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Employment  Opportunities  CouncU  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  OS-18  when 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  National  Emnlov- 
ment  Opportunities  CouncU,  including 
traveltlme.  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
pensee  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
as  authorlaed  by  law  (6  U  S  C.  5703)  for  per- 
sons   in    the   Oovernmenl   service   employed 

o^^rT''^  '^'^    ^'""^   compen^tl^ 
,r,^  •  *^*"  "^tually  employed,  basis 

(f)  The  National  Employment  Opportunl- 
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ties  Council  Is  authorized,  without  regard  to 
the  clvu  service  laws,  to  engage  such  tech- 
nical assUt&nce  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  Its  functions,  to  obtain  the  servicee  of 
such  full-time  professional,  technical  and 
clerical  personnel  as  may  be  required  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties,  and  to  contract  for 
such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

B.CPOBT8 

Sxc.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  he  deems  appropriate  per- 
taining to  employment  and  occupational  re- 
quirements, resources,  use,  and  training,  and 
his  recommendations  for  the  succeeding  flscaJ 
year,  and  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  within  .sixty  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  session  a  report  pertain- 
ing to  manpower  requirements,  resources 
utilization,  and  training. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shaU 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  extent  to  which 
community  colleges,  area  vocatlonaJ  and 
technical  schools  and  other  vocatlonaJ  edu- 
cational agencies  and  Institutions,  ana  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  are  being  uti- 
lized to  carry  out  training  programs  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  In  part  from  provisions  of 
this  and  related  Acts,  the  extent  to  which 
administrative  steps  have  been  taken  and  are 
being  taken  to  encourage  the  use  of  such 
faculties  and  Institutions  and  agencies  In  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provUlons  of  this  Act 
and  any  further  legislation  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  assure  effective  coordination  and 
utUlzatlon  of  such  faculties  and  agencies  to 
the  end  that  all  federally  supported  employ- 
ment and  training,  vocational  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  can  more 
effectively  accomplish  their  objectives  of  pro- 
viding employment  and  training  opportuni- 
ties to  all  persons  needing  occupational 
training. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  at  the  earliest  appropriate  date  but 
not  later  than  March  1,  of  each  calendar 
year  a  report  setting  forth  a  description  of 
summer  work  experience  programs  to  begin 
in  June  of  such  year,  Including  the  number 
of  opportunities  in  public  and  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  that  wUI  be  provided  to 
disadvantaged  studenu  in  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  (and  to  youth  of  equivalent 
ages),  in  each  of  the  several  States  and  local 
areas  within  Stales,  and  a  statement  as  to  the 
total  number  of  such  persons  who  would  be 
eligible  for  such  programs,  together  with  his 
recommendations.  If  any.  for  supplemental 
appropriations  for  such  programs. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  shall  annually  compUe  and 
maintain  Information  on  the  Incidence  of 
unemployment  among  offenders  and  shall 
publish  the  results  of  the  Information  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  the  re- 
port required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(e,  The  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  con.sultatlon 
with  the  Secretary,  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
on  the  extent  to  which  and  manner  in  which 
employment  opportunities  for  offenders  may 
be  Increased  In  the  Federal  service,  with 
special  reference  to  the  criteria  used  in 
determining  the  sultabtlltv  of  offenders  for 
Federal  employment.  Including  such  recom- 
mendations for  additional  leelslatlon  as  they 
seem  advisable 

ADMINISTRATUI    PROVISIONS 

Sxc  406.  (a)  The  Secretarv  mav  make  such 
granu,  contracts,  or  agreements  establish 
such  procedures  (subject  to  stich  policies 
rules,  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescrtbe 
In  accordance  with  section  403  of  this  Act) 
and  make  such  payments,  in  Installments 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
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avaUable  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  Including  (without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code)  expenditures 
for  construction,  repairs  and  capital  im- 
provements, and  including  aecessarv  adtust- 
ments  m  payments  on  account,  of  'nverpay- 
menis  or  'Underpayments  The  Secretarv  may 
also  withhold  funds  otherwise  pavable  "under 
this  Act  m  order  ic  recover  any  amounts  ei- 
p>ended  m  the  current  or  immediaielv  prior 
fiscal  year  In  violation  of  anv  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  term  or  condition  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  16  authorized  tC' exercse 
all  powers  necessary  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Act,  including  the  power  ,l  .  to 
rent  or  renovate  real  property  without  regard 
to  any  other  law  or  regulation  governing 
rental  or  renovation  of  such  property,  pro- 
vided he  first  advises  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  Admmistratlcn  cf  his  In- 
tent to  do  so  and  the  rea&cjns  therefor.  (2) 
to  purchase  real  prof>erty  for  training  cen- 
ters, (3)  to  accept  and  use  gL'ts  and  volun- 
tary services  lor  the  benefit  of  the  prr.gram. 

(4)  to  enter   into   contracts   or   agreements 

(5)  to  make  such  payment*  m  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  as  he  mav  deem  tc  be 
necessary'  or  appropriate  tc  carrv'out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  and  .6  i  lo  expendea,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  anv  other 
law  or  regulaUon.  funds  made  available  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing. 

COOPEXATION    AMO.NG    AGENCIES 

Sbc.  407.  (a)  Each  department  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  Stales  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  bv 
law  t^  provide  such  services  and  fac:.ities  as 
be  may  request  for  his  assistance  m  the 
performance  of  his  functions  under  this  Act 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his  re- 
sponslblUlles  under  this  Act  through  the 
utilization,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  of  ail 
available  resources  for  skill  development 
avaUable  in  industry,  labor,  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  and  training  institutions 
vocational  rehabllltaiion  agencies  and  other 
State.  Federal,  and  local  agencies  and  other 
appropriate  pubUc  and  private  organizations 
and  facilities,  v.-lth  their  consent. 

INTEaSTATE    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  408.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  wo'uld  be  enhanced 
by  cooperative  agreements  between  States 
the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to 
such  States  to  enter  into  such  compacts  and 
agreements  to  faclUtate  such  compUance. 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

tABOB  MARKET   INFORMATION 

Sec,  409.  (a)  In  addiuon  to  the  monthly 
national  imemployment  statistics,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  gather  by  survey  and  publish  on  a 

.•^^ular  basis  data  on  unemployment,  un- 
aeremployment.  and  Job  vacancies  by  States, 
labor  .-narket  areas,  rural  areas,  cities  and 
poverty  neighborhoods. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  secUon,  underem- 
ployment shall  Include  persons  who  have 
part-time  work  but  desire  fuU-tlme  work, 
discouraged  workers  not  In  the  labor  force, 
and  person.^  earniiig  less  that,  the  federal 
minimum  wage  Separate  data  shall  be  col- 
lected and  compiled  shovung  the  total  :: um- 
ber of  piersons  earning  wages  at  leveo  lo*er 
than  that  sufficient  to  provide  an  annual  In- 
come at  the  level  of  the  lower  Uvlag  stand- 
ard budget,  as  determined  annually  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

(c)  Vacancy  data  shall  Include  informaUon 
on  (1)  how  many  unfilled  jobs  are  avaUable 
in  the  economy,  by  industry  and  oocupauon. 
(2)  what  are  the  capability  requirements  of 
such  Jobs.  (3)  salaries,  wages,  and  other 
benefits   of   such    Jobs.    (4)    where   Jobs    are 
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located,  and  ^S)  how  many  and  what  kind  of 
job6  remain  unfilled  for  sixty  days  and  for 
ninety  days. 

(d)  The  Secretary  &haU  iet  aaide.  out  of 
sums  available  under  section  30a(a)(3)  of 
'.Ms  Act.  an  amount  which  he  determine*  Is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  enable  him  to 
carrv  out  the  proTlalons  of  this  section,  and 
shall  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  such 
sums  are  made  available  notify  tbe  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congreas  of  the 
amount  so  set  aside  and  the  basis  for  his 
determination  of  aeed  and  appropriateness. 
MOTlOr*  orrtMED  bt  *tji.  dojcinick  v.  oamtxi^ 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DoMimcK  V  DAinii-s  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
S  1559  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provlsloivs  of  H.B.  llOIO.  as  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  of  1973". 

STATKICXNT  Or  PXTaPOSK 

Sec.  3  It  la  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote maximum  employment  opportunltlas 
by  establishing  a  flexible  snd  decentralized 
system  of  Pederal.  State,  and  local  programs 
providing  Job  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  economically  disadvantaged, 
unemployed,  and  underemployed  persona. 

TFTLE  I — COMPHEHENSrVE  MANPOWER 

SERVICES 

DxscupnoN  or  pkogram 

Sxc.  101.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  title  to 
establish  a  program  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive manpower  services  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Such  program  ahall  include  the  devel- 
opment and  creation  of  Job  opportunities 
and  the  training,  education,  and  other  serv- 
ices needed  to  enable  individuals  to  secure 
and  retain  employment  at  their  maximum 
capacity.  Comprehensive  manpower  services 
may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  pro- 
grams and  sctlvttles  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title,  such  as: 

( 1 )  outreach  to  make  persons  aware  of 
the  avallabUity  of  manpower  services  and 
persuade  them  to  use  such  services. 

1 2)  assessment  of  the  individual  and  his 
potential  In  the  labor  market  and  referral  to 
spproprlate  employment,  training,  or  other 
opportunities. 

1 3 1  orientation,  counseling,  education,  and 
Institutional  skill  training  to  prepare  the  In- 
dividual to  enter  the  labor  market  or  to 
qualify  for  more  productive  Job  opportuni- 
ties. 

(4 1  training  on  the  Job. 

(5 1  payments  or  other  Inducements  to 
public  or  private  employers  to  expand  Job 
opportunities,  but  payments  to  employers 
organized  for  profit  shall  not  exceed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  coats  of  recruiting, 
training,  and  providing  supportive  services 
for  low-Income  persona  and  those  regularly 
employed. 

'Si  services  to  Individuals  to  enable  them 
to  retain  employment. 

17)  payment  of  allowances  to  persons  In 
training  for  which  they  receive  no  remun- 
eration and  payment  of  such  allowances  for 
transportation,  subsistence,  or  other  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  participating  In  man 
power  services  or  employment  as  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Individual  to  participate 
therein. 

<8)  »xipi)ortive  services  to  enable  Individ- 
uals to  take  advantage  of  employment  op- 
portunltle*.  including  necessary  health  and 
medical  services,  child  care,  residential  sup- 
port, saalstance  In  securing  bonds,  or  any 
other  necessary  assistance  Incident  to  em- 
ployment, and  any  other  service  needed  to 


participate    In    employment    or    manpower 
services, 

(0)  development  of  information  concern- 
ing the  labor  market  and  activities,  such  as 
Job  restructuring,  to  make  It  more  responsive 
to  objectives  of  the  manpower  services 
program. 

( 10)  any  programs  authorized  by  p>art  A 
of  UUe  ni  and  by  title  VI  of  this  Act.  and 

(11)  transitional  public  service  employ- 
ment programs. 

pancx  spONSoaa 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
financial  assistance  available  to  a  prime 
sponsor  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  all  or  a 
substantial  part  of  a  comprehensive  man- 
power program.  A  prime  sponsor  shall  be — 

( 1 1   a  State:  or 

(3)  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  persons  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  satisfactory  current  data  available 
to  the  Secretary  or  which  does  not  meet  such 
population  criteria  and  which  has  the  largest 
population  of  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  the  State:  or 

(3 1  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  Includes  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  qualifying  under 
(3)  above;  or 

(4)  any  unit  or  voluntary  combination  of 
units  of  general  local  government,  without 
regard  to  population,  In  rural  areas  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  which  have  substan- 
tial outmlgration  and  high  unemployment: 
or 

(6)  a  limited  number  of  existing  concen- 
trated employment  program  grantees  serv- 
ing rural  areas  having  a  high  level  of  un- 
employment which  the  Secretary  determines 
have  demonstrated  special  capabilities  for 
carrying  out  programs  In  such  areas  and  are 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

(b)(1)  A  State  shall  not  qualify  as  a 
prime  sponsor  for  any  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  prime  sponsor 
described  In  paragraph  (2).  (3),  (4).  or  (5) 
unless  such  prime  sponsor  has  not  submitted 
an  approvable  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  for  such  area. 

(3)  A  unit  of  general  local  government 
shall  not  qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor  with 
respect  to  any  area  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  another  eligible  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment unless  such  smaller  unit  hsis  not 
submitted  an  approvable  comprehensive 
manpower  plan   for  such   area. 

(c)(1)  To  be  eligible  for  prime  sponsor- 
ship for  any  fiscal  year,  an  otherwise  eligible 
applicant  must  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
notice  of  Intention  to  apply  for  prime  spon- 
sorship by  such  date  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not.  prior  to 
Mjkrch  1.  1974,  designate  as  a  prime  sponsor 
any  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
containing  another  nmix  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)(3)  above  unless  such  smaller 
unit  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  written 
consent    for    such    designation. 

coMDrrroNO    ro«    rkteipt    or    financiai. 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  a  prime  sponsor  unless  such  sponsor  sub- 
mits a  comprehensive  manpower  plan.  In 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary, which — 

1 1 )  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  manpower 
program  which  meets  the  purpose  of  this 
title.  Including  (A)  a  description  of  the 
services  to  be  provided,  (B)  assurance  that 
such  services  will  be  administered  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  prime  sponsor. 
(C)  a  description  of  the  geographical  areas 
to  be  served   under  the  plan,   and    (O)    as- 


surances that  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble manpower  services.  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  Job  opportunities,  will  be 
provided  to  those  most  in  need  of  them, 
including  low-income  persons  and  persons 
of  limited  English -speaking  ability,  and 
that  the  need  for  continued  funding  of 
programs  of  demonstrated  effectiveness  is 
taken  into  account  in  serving  such  groups 
and  persons: 

(3)  provides.  In  the  case  of  prime  sponsors 
who  are  recipients  of  funds  under  title  II 
for  the  development  of  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program,  that  It  is  fully  Integrated 
with  the  services  under  this  title  In  order 
to  assure  that  persons  employed  In  such  a 
program  are  afforded  a  better  opp>ortunlty 
to  fliid  regular  employment  not  supported 
under  this  Act< 

(3)  (A)  provides  appropriate  arrangements 
with  community-based  organizations  serv- 
ing the  poverty  community,  and  other  Bp>eclal 
target  groups  for  their  participation  In  the 
planning  of  programs  included  in  the  plan: 
(B)  provides  for  utilizing,  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  prime  sponsor, 
those  services  and  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able, with  or  without  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  cost,  from  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  State  employment  service.  State  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies,  area  skills  centers,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  postsecondary  training  and 
educatloo  institutions,  and  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  but  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  utilization  of 
services  and  facilities  of  private  agencies,  In- 
stitutions and  organizations  (such  as  private 
businesses,  labor  organizations,  private  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  private  educational 
and  vocational  Institutions)  which  can,  at 
comparable  cost,  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  or- services  or  otherwise 
aid  In  reducing  more  quickly  unemployment 
or  current  and  prospective  manpower  short- 
ages: (C)  provides  that  In  making  arrange- 
ments for  Institutional  training  priority  ahall 
be  given  (to  the  extent  feasible)  to  the  use 
of  skUls  centers  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  231  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962:  (D) 
provides  arrangements  to  the  extent  feasible 
for  the  coordination  of  services  for  which 
financial  assistance  Is  provided  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  relating  to  manpower  and  manpower- 
related  services: 

(4)  provides  for  paying  the  allowances  and 
compensation  provided  by  section  109; 

(6)  provides  that  any  transitional  public 
service  employment  programs  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  204(b)  and  section 
207.  and  that  persons  hired  to  fill  Jobs  cre- 
ated by  such  programs  will  be  residents  of 
the  areas  described  under  paragraph  (1)  (C). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a 
prime  sponsor  unless  such  sponsor  certifies 
that — 

( 1 )  Its  plan  meets  all  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  and 

(3)  It  will  comply  with  all  provtslona  of 
this  Act. 

8REC1AL     REQtmEMENTa     TOR     STATE     PBIME 
SPONSORS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  SUte  seeking  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  submit  a  State  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  approval  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

fb)  The  State  comprehen.^lve  manpower 
plan  shall  In  addition  to  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  103 — 

(1)  provide  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
serving  all  geographical  areas  under  lu  Juris- 
diction except  areas  served  by  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant who  has  filed  a  notice  of  Intent  un- 
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der  section  102(c).  except  that  such  plan 
may  be  amended  to  include  areas  served  by 
an  eligible  applicant  whose  plan  Is  finally 
disapproved  without  prejudice  to  the  reme- 
dies available  to  such  eligible  applicant  un- 
der section  107: 

(2)  provide  for  the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  all  State  agencies  providing 
manpower  and  manpower-related  services  In 
the  Implementation  of  comprehensive  man- 
power services  plans  by  prime  sponsors  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(3)  set  forth  an  overall  State  plan  for  the 
development  and  sharing  of  resources  and  fa- 
cilities needed  to  conduct  manpower  pro- 
grams under  Its  direct  sponsorship  without 
unnecessary  duplication  and  otherwise  in 
the   most  efficient   and   economical  manner; 

(4)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams finance^  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  In  accordance  with  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  assistance  to 
those  Individuals  requiring  manpower  and 
manpower-related  services  to  achieve  their 
full  occupational  potential  In  accordance 
with  the  policies  of  this  Act: 

(5)  make  adequate  provision  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  manpower  and  related 
services  to  be  provided  by  the  State  In  areas 
to  be  served  by  prime  sponsors  other  than 
the  State,  and  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mechanism  to  (A) 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  Information  be- 
tween States  and  local  governments  on  State 
and  regional  planning  In  areas  such  as  eco- 
nomic development,  human  resource  devel- 
opment, education,  and  such  other  areas  that 
may  be  relevant  to  manpower  planning;  and 
(B)  promote  the  coordination  of  all  man- 
power plans  In  a  State  so  as  to  eliminate 
conflict,  duplication,  and  overlapping  be- 
tween manpower  sen-ices 

(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  annually  cer- 
tify compliance  with  all  the  requirements 
for  State  prime  sponsors. 

STATE     MANPOWER     SERVICES    COtTNCIL 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  Any  Stete  which  desires 
to  be  designated  as  a  prime  sponsor  and  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shall  establish  a  Manpower 
Services  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "CouncU ')  which  shall  exercise  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  set  forth  In  this  section. 

(3)  The  Council  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  ahall— 

(A)  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  (who 
shall  designate  one  member  thereof  to  be 
Chairman) ,  and  ahall  be  composed  of — 

(I)  representatives  of  the  units  or  com- 
binations of  units  of  general  local  government 
In  such  State,' who  shall  comprise  at  least 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  Council, 
which  have  a  comprehensive  manpower  plan 
approved  under  section  106  (except  that  the 
Initial  appolntmenu  to  the  Council  may  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  unite  or  combina- 
tions of  units  of  general  local  government  de- 
scribed In  clauses  (2),  (3),  (41,  and  i5)  of 
section  102(a)  which  have  indicated  an  In- 
tention to  submit  a  plan  for  approval  under 
section  106).  and  such  representatives  shall 
be  designated  by  the  chief  executive  officers 
of  the  units  or  combination  of  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  which  qualify  for  rep- 
resentation under  this  section  In  accordance 
with  procedures  agreed  upon  by  such  chief 
executive  officers, 

(U)  one  representative  each  of  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education  and  the  public 
employment  service  of  such  State: 

(111)  one  representative  of  each  such  other 
State  agency  as  the  Qovemor  may  determine 
to  have  a  direct  Interest  in  overall  manpower 
training  and  utilization  within  the  SUte; 


(Iv)    representatives  of  organized  labor; 
(V)    representatives   of   business   and   in- 
dustry; 

(vl)  representatives  of  the  client  com- 
mtinlty  to  be  served  under  this  Act  (includ- 
ing, where  persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  represent  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  client  population,  appropriate  representa- 
tion of  such  pK-rsons  i ;  and 

(vll)   representatives  of  the  general  public, 

(B)  be  appropriately  staSed  and  serviced 
by  the  State  prime  sponsor; 

(C)  me€t  at  such  tUnes  and  in  such  places 
as  It  deems  necessary 

(b)  The  CouncU  shall— 

(1)  review  the  plans  of  each  prime  ^>onsor 
and  the  pla;.s  of  State  agencies  for  the  pro- 
vision of  senices  to  such  prime  sponsors,  and 
make  recommendations  to  such  prime  spon- 
sors and  agencies  for  the  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  efforts  to  meet  the  overall  man- 
power needs  of  the  State; 

(2)  continuously  monitor  the  operation 
of  programs  conducted  by  each  prime  spon- 
sor, and  the  availability,  respo;islveness,  and 
adequacy  of  State  sersices.  and  malce  rec- 
ommendations to  the  prime  sponsors,  to 
agencies  providing  manpower  services,  and 
to  the  Governor  and  the  general  public  with 
respect  to  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs  or  services  In  fulfilling  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor which  ahall  be  a  public  document,  and 
Issue  such  other  studies,  reports,  or  docu- 
ments as  It  deems  advisable  to  assist  prime 
sponsors  or  to  otherwise  help  carry  out  the 
piUTJOses  of  this  Act. 

APPBOVAL  or  PLANS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  or  any 
amendment  thereto  imtll  he  determines  that 
It  meets  the  requirements  of  section  103. 
and  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  section  104,' 
and  that  the  plan  was  submitted  to.  and  an 
opportunity  to  comment  thereon  provided, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  appropriate 
officials  In  units  of  general  local  government 
of  the  area  to  be  served. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  comprehensive  manpower  plan 
submitted  under  this  title,  or  any  modifica- 
tions thereof,  without  first  affording  the 
prime  sponsor  submitting  the  plan  reason- 
able notice  and  opp>ortunlty  for  a  hearing. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  receives  a  formal  al- 
legation from  an  affected  unit  of  general 
local  government  that  a  prime  sponsor  has 
changed  Its  comprehensive  manpower  plan 
so  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  section 
103  or  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  with  any  provision 
of  the  plan,  or  with  any  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 403  or  404,  he  shall,  and.  If  he  receives 
such  an  allegation  from  any  other  interested 
person,  he  may,  after  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  the  prime  sponsor, 
determine  whether  the  allegation  Is  true.  If 
he  determines  such  an  allegation  to  be  true, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  prime  spon- 
sor that  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  prime  sponsor  under  the  plan  (or.  in 
his  discretion,  that  further  payments  will  be 
limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of 
the  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure),  until 
he  18  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satis- 
fled,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  such  sponsor  under  the  plan  (or 
shall  limit  payments  to  programs  under  the 
plan  not  affected  bv  the  failure  « 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove  any 
plan  solely  because  of  the  percentage  of 
funds   devoted    to   a   particular   program   or 


activity  authorized  under  section  101  of  this 
Act. 

JtJDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec  107.  (a)  Lf  any  prime  sponsor  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Secretary's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  app.'-ovs;  of  its  comprehensive 
manpower  plan  submitted  under  section  103 
or  section  104  or  with  his  final  action  under 
section  106,  such  prime  sponso.'  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  cx5urt  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  the  prime  sponsor  is 
located  a  petition  for  re  vie*  of  that  action 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary  Thereup>on  the  Sec.'etary  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,   Ur.ited  States  Code, 

ibi  The  findings  of  fac;  by  the  Secretary 
if  supported  by  substantia':  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive:  but  the  court,  fo.-  go-Td  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  ^urther  evidence  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereupKun  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  prc-ceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  Uke»-lse 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  t^^  set 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  tc  review  bv  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  ic  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
ACTHORiry  OF  secretary  to  PR0\'IDE  servkxs 

Sec.  108  In  any  area  of  a  State  which  has 
not  qualified  as.  a  prime  sponsor  and  'or 
which  no  other  prime  sponsor  has  qualified 
under  paragraph  (2).  (3).  (4i.or  (5i  of  sec- 
tion 102(a)  or  where  the  Secretary  has  taken 
an  action  under  subsection  (b)  (2i  of  section 
106  which  results  in  such  services  not  be- 
ing provided  In  such  area,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  (out  of  the  funds  allotted  to  sudi 
State  or  local  area  under  section  503(a)  )  to 
provide  directly  the  services  authorized  un- 
der this  Act.  and  he  may  utilize  any  unit  lor 
combination  of  units)  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  any  other  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations,  in 
providing  such  services. 

allowances 
Sec.  109.  (a)  Basic  weekly  allowances  for 
Individuals  receiving  training  or  education 
under  this  title  for  which  no  wages  are  pay- 
able shall  be  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  when  added  to  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  trainee  in  the  form  of  tmem- 
ployment  compensation  payments  shall  equal 
the  minimum  wage  for  a  work  week  of  fcrtv 
hours  under  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  19:18  or.  If  higher,  under 
the  applicable  State  or  local  minimum  wage 
law,  and  such  basic  allowances  shall.  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  with  dependents,  be 
Increased  by  $5  a  week  for  each  depend- 
ent over  two  up  to  a  maximum  of  four  addi- 
tional dependents.  The  prime  sponsor  msy 
waive  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  al- 
lowances when  it  determines,  under  recula- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that  such 
waiver  will  promote  the  purposes  of  this  .Kc\ 
Trainees  receiving  public  assistance  cr  whose 
needs  or  income  are  taken  Into  sccount  m 
determining  such  public  assistance  payments 
to  others,  shall  receU-e  an  Incentive  allow- 
ance of  »30  per  week  Such  allowanv^^e  shall 
be  disregarded  in  determlnli\g  tlie  amount  of 
public  assistance  payments  under  Federal  ot 
federally  assisted  public  asslst«nce  programs. 
In  prescribing  allowances,  the  prinxe  s;>^tisor 
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shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  me  Secretary,  allow  additional 
sums  for  specail  clrcurostances  such  as  ex- 
ceptional expenses  Incurred  by  trainees.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  meal  and  travel 
allowances,  or  be  may  reduce  such  allowances 
by  an  amount  reflecting  the  fair  value  of 
meals,  lodging,  or  other  necessaries  furnished 
to  the  trainee  The  prime  sponsor  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  such  persons  receive  no  allowances  with 
respect  to  periods  during  which  they  are 
falling  to  participate  in  such  programs,  train- 
ing, or  Instruction  as  prescribed  herein  with- 
out good  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  prime 
sponsor  shall.  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  make 
such  adjustments  as  he  deems  appropriate 
In  allowances  which  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able under  this  title.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  adjustments  which  take  into  account 
the  amount  of  time  per  week  spent  by  the 
Individual  participating  in  such  programs 
and  adjustments  to  reflect  the  special  eco- 
nomic circumstances  which  exist  In  the  area 
In  which  the  program  Is  to  be  carried  on.  Al- 
lowances shall  not  be  paid  for  any  course  of 
training  having  a  duration  In  excess  of  on« 
hundred  and  four  weeks. 

(b>  Individuals  receiving  training  on  the 
job  shall  be  compensated  by  the  employer 
at  such  rates,  including  periodic  increases. 
as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  consider- 
ing such  factors  as  industry,  geographical 
region,  and  trainee  proficiency,  but  In  no 
event  at  a  rate  less  than  that  specified  in 
section  6(a)  il)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  or.  if  higher,  under  the  applicable 
Sta'.e  or  local  minimum  wage  law. 

sm»ixMr?rTAL  vocational  edccatiom 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  110.  (at  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  Stat*  vocational  education  boards 
to  asslJt  them  to  provide  needed  vocational 
eiucation  services  in  areas  served  by  local 
prime  sponsors  as  deflned  in  section  102(a) 
'2».  (3).  (4). or  (5). 

'b|  All  of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  In  the  manner  provided  for  allotting 
funds  under  section  503. 

'C»    Funds   available    to   State    vocational 
education  boards  under  this  section  shall  be 
uied  only  for  providing  vocational  education 
and  services  U)  participants  In  programs  un- 
der thU  title  in   accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment   between   the   State   vocational   educa- 
tion board  and  the  local  prime  sfxsnsor. 
TITLE   n— PUBLIC   EMPLOTMKNT 
PROORAMS 
BTATEicnrr  or  ptvposk 

Sec  201.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  unemployed  persons  with  transi- 
t'  nal  employment  In  jobs  proriding  needed 
public  len.ces  in  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment and  jhere/er  feasible,  related 
xr\\n\r.x  and  manpower  services  to  enable 
such  persons  to  naove  into  employment  or 
training  not  supported  under  this  title. 

nitAMCIAI.    ASn^TAIfCK 

Sec  202.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU 
enter  into  arrangemenu  with  eligible  appll- 
'^^-'-t*  In  accordance  with  the  provuions  of 
this  title  In  order  to  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  in  areas  nf  substantial  unem- 
ptovme-:t  for  the  purposes  of  providing  tran- 
sitional employment  for  unemployed  per- 
v>rj  in  jobs  prondtng  needed  public  terviceSk 
and  training  and  manpower  serrlcei  related 
to  such  emplojinent  which  are  otherwise 
URarallable  and  enabling  su'-h  p<»r»ons  to 
more  into  etaploynvent  or  training  not  sup- 
ported tinder  this  'itle 

'b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  title  which  are  lised  by  an  eligible 
applicant  for  public  emplorment  procrsnu. 


not  less  than  90  per  centum  shall  be  ex- 
pended only  for  wages  and  employment  bene- 
fits to  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  pursuant  to  this  title. 

SLICtBL.K    Ajn>I.ICANTS 

fac.  303.  (a)  Plnanclal  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
only  pursuant  to  applications  submitted  by 
eligible  applicants  which  shall  be — 

(1)  prime  sponsors  qualified  under  title  I; 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
having  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  per- 
sons; 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  has  an  aggregate 
population  of  50.000,  or 

(4)  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State  res- 
ervations and  which  Include  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

(b)  For  fiscal  year  1974  only,  eligible  ap- 
plicants shall  Include  any  entity  eligible  to 
be  a  prime  sponsor  under  section   loa(a). 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  "areas  of 
substantial  unemployment"  means  any  area 
of  sufflcient  size  and  scope  to  sustain  a  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  and  which 
has  a  rate  of  unemployment  equal  to  or  in 
excess  of  7  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  De- 
terminations concerning  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  at 
least  once  each  fiscal  year. 

Id)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any  de- 
termination required  by  this  section,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  and  shall  pub- 
lUh  such  determination  in  the  Federal  Ree- 
Ister 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  204  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  appli- 
cation which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Any  such  application  shall  set  forth  a 
public  service  employment  program  designed 
to  provide  employment.  In  Jobs  providing 
needed  public  services,  for  persons  residing 
In  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  at  least  thirty 
days  and.  where  approprUte.  training  and 
manpower  servlcea  related  to  such  employ- 
ment which  are  otherwise  unavaUable.  and 
to  enable  such  persons  to  move  into  employ- 
ment or  training  not  supported  under  this 
title- 

(b)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  pubUc  service  employment  program  un- 
der this  title  shall  include  provUlons  settinc 
forth—  * 

(1)  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assUtance  Is  sought  under  this 
title  wUl  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supenlslon  of  the  appUcant.  Identifying  any 
agency  or  Institution  designated  to  carry 
out  such  activities  or  services  under  such 
supervision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basU  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served.  In- 
cluding data  indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  particlpanu  and  their  Income 
and  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  only  persons  residing 
within  the  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment qualifying  for  asaUtance  will  be  hired 
to  nil  Jobs  created  under  thU  title,  and  that 
the  public  services  provided  by  such  Jobs 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  to 
benefit  the  residents  of  such  areas: 

i4)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
Will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prospecu  for  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  tralnuig  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (A)  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  participants  to  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  suitable  to  the  Individuals 
Involved,   whether   in   the  public   or  private 


sector  of  the  economy.  (B)  provide  partici- 
pants with  skills  for  which  there  is  an  an- 
ticipated high  demand,  or  (C)  provide  par- 
ticipants with  self-development  skills,  but 
nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  persons  or  programs 
for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible 
or  appropriate; 

(5 1  assurances  that  special  consideration  In 
filling  transitional  public  service  Jobs  will  be 
given  to  unemployed  persons  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  In  Indochina  or  Korea  on 
or  after  August  6.  1964,  In  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  (and 
who  have  been  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable);  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant shall  (A)  make  a  special  effort  to 
acquaint  such  Individuals  with  the  program, 
and  (B)  coordinate  efforts  on  behalf  of  such 
persons  with  those  authorized  by  chapter  41 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
Job  Counseling  and  Employment  Services  for 
Veterans)  or  carried  out  by  other  public  or 
private  organizations  or  agencies; 

(6)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  Jobs  shall  be  provided  In  oc- 
cupational fields  which  are  most  likely  to 
expand  within  the  public  or  private  sector 
as  the  unemployment  rate  recedes; 

(7)  assurances  that  special  consideration  in 
filling  transitional  public  service  Jobs  will  be 
given  to  unemployed  persons  who  axv  the 
most  severely  disadvantaged  In  terms  of  the 
length  of  lime  they  have  been  unemployed 
and  their  prospects  for  finding  employment 
without  assistance  under  this  title,  but  such 
sjjeclal  consideration  shall  not  authorize  the 
hiring  of  any  person  when  any  other  person 
Is  on  lay-off  from  the  same  or  any  substan- 
tially equivalent  Job; 

(8)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  p>rograms  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise  Immediately   available; 

(9 1  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be  used 
to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  participants. 
Including  specific  eligibility  criteria,  and  pro- 
grams to  prepare  the  participants  for  their 
Job  reeponslbllltlee; 

(10)  a  description  of  unmet  public  serv- 
ice needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities 
among  such  needs: 

(11)  a  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be 
performed  and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(12)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
sons employed  in  public  service  Jobs  under 
this  title  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  for  similar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer; 

(13)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (includ- 
ing counseling  and  health  care  services) 
which  complement  the  work  performed; 

(14)  the  planning  for  and  training  of 
supervisory  personnel  In  working  with 
participants; 

(15)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  job  advancement  potentialities  for 
participants; 

( 16)  assurances  that  procedures  established 
pursuant  to  section  206  will  be  compiled  with; 

(17)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide 
linkages  with  upgrading  and  other  man- 
power programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  pro- 
viding those  persons  employed  In  public 
Hervlce  Jobs  under  this  title  who  want  to 
pursue    work    with    the    employer.    In    the 

same  or  similar  work,  with  opportunities  to 
do  so  and  to  find  permanent.  upwa.dly  mobile 
careers  n  that  field,  and  (B)  providing  those 
persons  so  employed,  who  do  not  wish  to 
pursue  permanent  careers  In  .  jch  field,  with 
opportunities  to  seek,  prepare  for.  and  obtain 
work  In  other  fields; 
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(18)  assurance  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  wUl  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  persons; 

(19)  assurances  that  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement, 
Including  clvU  service  requirements  which 
restrict  emploj-ment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged; 

(20)  assurances  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  participants  In  the  program  will 
tje  employed  In  a  bona  fide  professional 
capacity  (as  such  term  Is  used  In  section 
13(a)  (1 )  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938).  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  the  case  of  participants  em- 
ployed as  classroom  teachers,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive  this  limitation  In  excep- 
tional circumstances; 

(21)  a  description  of  the  manpower  needs 
of  local  governments  and  of  local  education 
agencies  within  the  area  to  be  sen-ed  to- 
pether  with  the  comments  of  such  govern- 
ments and  agencies  where  appropriate,  and 
assurances  that  due  consideration  be  given 
to  allocating  Jobs  to  such  governments  and 
agencies  where  the  evidence  of  need  war- 
rants It; 

(22)  assurances  that  the  Jobs  In  each  Job 
category  In  no  way  Infringe  upon  the  promo- 
tional opportunities  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  persons  currently  employed  In 
public  service  Jobs  not  subsidized  under  this 
title,  and  assurances  that  no  Job  will  be  filled 
In  other  than  an  entry  level  position  until 
applicable  personnel  procedures  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  have  been  com- 
plied with; 

(23)  assurances  that  jobs  funded  under 
this  title  are  In  addition  to  those  that  would 
be  funded  by  the  sponsor  in  the  absence  of 
assistance  under  this  Act;  and 

(24)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  aa  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe. 

APPROVAL    OP    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  205.  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  may  be  approved  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

( 1 1  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  this  title: 

(2)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work  In 
the  same  area  to  that  proposed  in  the  appli- 
cation, an  opportunity  has  been  provided 
such  organization  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary. 

SPECIAL     RESPONBIBILrriES     OP     THE     SECRETAET 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estabUsh 
procedures  for  periodic  reviews  by  an  appro- 
priate agency  of  the  status  of  each  person 
employed  in  a  public  service  job  under  this 
title  to  assure  that  in  the  event  that  any 
person  employed  in  a  public  service  job  un- 
der this  title  and  the  reviewing  agency  find 
that  such  Job  will  not  provide  sufficient 
prospects  for  advancement  or  suitable  con- 
tinued employment,  maximum  efforts  shall 
be  made  to  locate  employment  or  training 
opportunities  providing  such  prospects,  and 
such  person  shall  be  ofTered  appropriate  as- 
sistance In  securing  placement  in  the  oppor- 
tunity which  he  chooses  after  appropr1»t« 
couoseling. 


(b)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
an  Indian  tribe  on  a  Federal  or  State  reser- 
vation la  unable  to  submit  an  application  to 
carry  out  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 204.  the  Secretary  shall  assist  such 
tribe  In  preparing,  submitting,  and  Imple- 
menting a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram. The  provisions  of  section  207  shall  ap- 
ply to  programs  carried  out  under  this  sub- 
section. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  or 
activity  under  this  title  unless  he  detesr- 
mlnes,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  (A)  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  employment  opportunltlee  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available. 
(B)  wUl  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits),  (C)  will  not  Impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  will  not  substitute 
public  ser\'lce  Jobs  for  existing  federally  as- 
sisted jobs; 

(2)  persons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  is  the 
highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employee  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  if 
section  6(a)(1)  of  such  title  applied  to  the 
participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  compa- 
rable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  in 
similar  public  occupations  by  the  same  em- 
ployer; 

(3)  funds  under  this  title  will  not  be  used 
to  pay  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  title  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$10,000  per  year; 

(4)  all  persons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobe  under  this  title  will  be  assured  of 
workmen's  compensation,  health  insurance, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  other  benefits 
at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to 
working  conditions  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than 
such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(5)  the  provisions  of  section  3(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity: 

(6)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contrlbtue  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  Individual 
participants; 

(7)  no  funds  under  this  title  will  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of,  or  for  the  rental  or 
leasing  of  supplies,  equipment,  materials,  or 
real  property;  and 

(8)  every  participant  shall  be  advised,  prior 
to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights 
and  benefits  In  connection  with  such 
employment. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title  available  In  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities  will  be 
available  on  an  equitable  tMiK";!?  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  title  among 
significant  sei{ment.s  of  the  population  of 
iinemployed  persons,  giving  consideration  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed  persons 
In  e>ich  such  segment. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaped  In  similar  work 
In  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to  t>e 
performed  under  anv  program  for  which  an 
application  is  being  developed  for  submlssloa 


unoer  this  title,  such  organization  shai;  be 
notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  applica- 
tion In  which  to  make  comments  to  the  ap- 
plicant and  to  the  Secretary. 

Id)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this  title 
have  adequate  Internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements.  pers.onneI 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necee&ary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

lei  The  Secretary  shall  not  provKje  finan- 
f-ial  assistance  for  any  program  u:.der  this 
title  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe. 
that  periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
him  containing  data  designed  to  enable  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  measure  the 
relative  and.  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  authorized  unier  Ltls  title 
and  other  federally  supported  manpower  pro- 
grams. Such  data  shall  Include  Information 
on — 

(1)  characteristics  of  participants  Includ- 
ing age.  sex.  race,  health,  education  level,  and 
previous  wage  and  employment  exfjerlence, 

(2)  duration  in  emplo>-ment  situations,  in- 
cluding Information  on  the  duration  of  em- 
ployment of  program  psLrticlpants  for  at  least 
a  year  following  ihe  termination  of  participa- 
tion In  federally  assisted  programs  and  com- 
parable Information  on  other  employees  or 
trainees  of  participating  employers    and 

(3 1  total  dollar  cost  p>er  participant,  in- 
cluding breakdown  between  wages,  training, 
and  supportive  services,  all  fringe  benefits 
and  administrative  coets. 

The  Secretary  shall  compUe  such  Lnformatictti 
on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  tiasis.  and 
shall  Include  such  information  in  the  report 
required  by  section  208  of  this  title 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that 
no  person  with  responsibilities  m  the  opera- 
tion of  such  program  will  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  proeram  participant  or  an-  ap- 
plicant for  participation  m  such  program  t>e- 
cause  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
sex.  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan 
cial  assistance  for  any  program  under  thiS 
title  which  involves  political  activities:  and 
neither  the  program  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  piersonnel  employed  In  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be.  m  any  way  or 
to  any  extent,  engaged  m  the  conduct  of  p>o- 
Utlcal  activities  In  contravention  of  c-hapter 
15  of  tlUe  5.  United  Slates  Code 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  unless  he  determines  that  pxanlclpjanta 
In  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
constnictlon,  op>eratlon,  or  malntenaC'^  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  ised 
for  sectarian  instn.;ctlon  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship 

SPECIAL     REPORT 

Sec  208  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  at  least  annually  a  det.uied  r»- 
p>ort  setting  forth  the  activities  conducted 
under  this  title,  including  tnfarmaiion  <!•- 
rived  frcm  evaluations  required  tv  thts  title 
and  Information  on  the  extent  to  which  m 
participants  In  such  acttvltlee  subeequentlT 
secure  and  retain  public  or  private  employ- 
ment or  paniclpate  in  training  or  employabil- 
tty  development  progranis  3i  segmev.ts  of 
the  population  of  unemployed  persons  are 
pirovlded  public  service  opp>ortunlties  iti  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  title 

nH-DLATlOW     OP     rfNOS 

S*r  309  Funds  avaUable  under  this  MUe  to 
an  eligible  applicant  may  at  its  op-.Kvn  bs 
utuioed  for  residents  of  the  ar««s  of  subs'an- 
tlal    unemplovTuent    designated    under    Uus 
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title  for  programs  authorized  under  titles  I 
and  in — A  of  this  Act. 

mXE    in— SPECIAL   PEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Pajit    A — Spbctal    Takckt    Gaotrps 

SPECIAI.     MANPOWXR     TASCXT     CHOUP8 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  use  fund« 
available  vinder  this  title  to  provide  addition- 
al manpower  services  as  authorized  under 
titles  I  and  n  to  segments  of  the  population 
that,  are  In  particular  need  of  such  services. 
Including  youth,  persons  In  correctional  In- 
stitutions, persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability,  older  workers,  and  other  persons 
which  the  Secretary  determines  have  partic- 
ular disadvantages  In  the  labor  market.  The 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the  need 
for  continued  funding  of  programs  of  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness 

(b)  With  respect  to  programs  for  persons 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish appropriate  procedures  to  Insure  that 
participants  are  provided  with  such  man- 
power training  and  related  assistance  and 
supportive  services  which  will  increase  the 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability. 

IXDt&N     MAITPOWXR 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
serious  unemployment  and  economic  disad- 
vantage exist  among  members  of  Indian  and 
Alaskan  native  communities;  (2)  there  Is  a 
compelling  need  for  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive  manpower  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  for  members  of  those 
communities:  (3)  such  programs  are  essen- 
tial to  the  reduction  of  economic  disadvan- 
tage among  individual  members  of  those 
communities  and  to  the  advancement  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  In  those  com- 
munities consistent  with  their  goals  and  life 
styles. 

(b|  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that, 
because  of  the  special  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  most  of  those 
to  be  served  by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
1 1 )  such  programs  can  t>est  be  administered 
at  the  national  level:  ( 2 )  such  programs  shall 
be  available  to  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes,  bands,  and  Individuals  and  to  other 
groups  and  individuals  of  native  American 
descent  such  as.  but  not  limited  to.  the 
Lummls  in  Washington,  the  Menomlnees  In 
Wisconsin,  the  Klamaths  In  Oregon,  the 
Oklahoma  Indians,  the  Passamaquoddys  and 
Penobscots  In  Maine,  and  Eskimos  and  Aleuts 
In  Alaska:  (3)  such  programs  shall  be  ad- 
ministered m  such  a  manner  as  to  Ti'^Hlml?^ 
the  Federal  commitment  to  support  growth 
and  development  as  determined  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  communities  and  groups 
served  by  this  part 

ici  In  carrying  out  his  reapoosibllltles  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  wherever 
fxjsslble.  utilize  Indian  tribes,  bands  or 
groups  (Including  Alaska  Native  villages  or 
groups  as  deflied  In  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  December  18.  1971  (85 
Srat  688 »  »  having  a  governing  body  for  the 
provision  of  manpower  services  under  this 
title  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  tribe,  bard,  or  group  has  demonstrated 
the  capability  to  effectively  administer  a 
comprehensive  manpower  program,  he  shall 
require  such  tribe,  band,  or  group  to  submit 
to  him  a  comprehensive  plan  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  103 

Id  I  Whether  the  Secretary  determines  not 
to  utilize  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  for 
the  provlstoPB  of  manpower  services  under 
this  section,  he  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  enter  Into  arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  such  services  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  which  meet  with  the 
ar>proTal  of  the  tribes,  bands,  or  groupn  to 
be  served. 

*•>   The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  take  ap- 


proprUte  action  to  establish  administrative 
procedures  and  machinery  (Including  per- 
sonnel having  particular  competence  In  this 
field)  for  the  administration  of  Indian  man- 
power programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Funds  available  for  this  section  shall 
be  expended  for  programs  and  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  psLrt,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  ap- 
plicants under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less 
than  that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts 
available  for  carrying  out  titles  I  and  HI  of 
this  Act  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
low-Income  persons,  as  determined  for  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory current  data  and  estimates  available 
to  the  Secretary. 

(h)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall 
abrogate  In  any  way  the  trust  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  to  Indian 
bands  or  tribes. 

MIGRANT   AND    SSASONAL    FARMWORKER 
MANPOWER   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  chronic  seasonal  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, substantially  affected  by  recent  advances 
in  technology  and  mechanization,  constitute 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's  rural 
manpower  problem  and  substantially  affects 
the  entire  national  economy: 

(2)  because  of  the  special  nature  of  cer- 
tain farmworker  manpower  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  mtersute  In 
nature,  such  programs  can  best  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  national  level. 

(b)(1)  Funds  available  for  this  section 
shall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activities 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section 
Including  but  not  limited  to  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  by  eligible  applicants 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less 
than  that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts 
available  for  carrying  out  this  Act  as  is 
eq\ilvalent  to  that  proportion  which  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  migrant  farm- 
worker families  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  low-income  persons,  as  determined  for  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
.latlsfactory  current  data  and  estimates 
available  to  the  Secretary:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  funds  available  shall  be  so  reserved  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  persons  shall 
be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  members  of 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  famlUes 
for  such  period  of  time,  not  In  excess  of  five 
years,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  which  he  shall 
prescribe,  that  such  persons  generally  can 
benefit  from  the  special  programs  authorized 
by  this  part 

TRANSfXR     OP    JOB     CORP* 

Src  304  (a)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opp>ortunlty  Act  of  1984  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'Director"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Labor  ".  and  section  102  thereof  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Department  of  Labor". 

(b)  Title  I-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1904  as  amended  by  subsection  |a)  Is 
transferred  to  this  Act  and  designated  as 
title  VI  thereof  with  section  numbers  (and 
cross  references)  renumbered  accordingly. 

(c)  The  powers  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  under  section  802 
I  h) .  802(1) .  and  802(mi  (2)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  hereby  made 
applicable   to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 


Secretary  of  Labor  In  administering  title  VI 
of  this  Act. 

TOITTH   programs  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Skc.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  In  urban  and  rural  areas, 
Including  areas  having  large  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  low -income,  unemployed 
persons,  and  rural  areas  having  substantial 
outmlgratlon  to  urban  areas,  for  compre- 
hensive work  and  training  programs,  and 
necessan,'  supportive  and  follow-up  services. 
Including  the  following: 

(1)  programs  to  provide  f)art-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-In- 
come families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  earn- 
ings to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain 
attendance  In  school: 

(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  un- 
deremployed, or  low- Income  persons  (aged 
sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and  train- 
ing (which  must  include  sufficient  basic  edu- 
cation and  institutional  or  on-the-job  traln- 

.  ing)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to  de- 
velop their  maximum  occupational  potential 
and  to  obtain  regular  competitive  employ- 
ment; 

(3)  Jobs  for  economically  disadvantaged 
youths  during  the  summer  months; 

(4)  special  programs  which  involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  be- 
cause of  age.  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity, or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs,  and  which,  in  addition  to 
other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  per- 
sons to  participate  In  projects  for  the  bet- 
terment or  beautiflcatlon  of  the  community 
or  areas  served  by  the  program; 

(5)  special  programs  which  provide  un- 
employed or  low-Income  persons  with  Jobs 
leading  to  career  opportunities,  including 
new  types  of  careers.  In  programs  designed  to 
improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area 
served. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  pro- 
grams or  components  of  programs  conducted 
under  this  section  shall  be  linked  to  compre- 
hensive work  and  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  prime  sponsors  under  title  I  of  this 
.^ct.  but  the  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private  or- 
ganization other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to 
carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs 
described  In  subsection  (a)  when  he  deter- 
mines, after  soliciting  and  considering  com- 
ments of  the  appropriate  prime  sponsor,  if 
any,  that  such  assistance  would  enhance 
program  effectiveness.  In  the  case  of  pro- 
grams under  subeectlon  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, financial  assistance  may  be  provided 
directly  to  local  or  State  education  agen- 
cies, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Eklucatlon.  and  Welfare,  for  the  op- 
eration  of  such    programs. 

CONSULTATION      WITH      SErRFTART     OP     HEALTH. 
EDOCATION,  AND  WXLTARX 

SRC  308.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  respect  to  arrangements 
for  basic  education  and  vocational  training 
for  Individuals  under  this  Act.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  solicit  the  advice  and  comments  of 
State  educational  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  education  and  training.  When  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  arranges  for  the  provision  of 
basic  education  and  vocational  training  di- 
rectly, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  he  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
such  arrangements 
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Part  B — Research,  Trainino,  and  EvALrATioN 
Sec.  307.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  in  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring  ac- 
cess to  these  opportunities  for  all  who  de- 
sire It,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  manpower  research 
utilizing  the  methods,  techniques,  and 
knowledge  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences and  such  other  methods,  techniques, 
and  knowledge  as  will  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  problems.  This  pro- 
gram will  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
studies,  the  findings  of  which  may  contribute 
to  the  formulation  of  manpower  policy;  de- 
velopment or  Improvement  of  manpower  pro- 
grams; Increased  knowledge  about  labor 
market  processes:  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment and  Its  relationships  to  price  stability; 
promotion  of  more  effective  manpower  de- 
velopment, training,  and  utilization;  im- 
proved national,  regional,  and  local  metms 
of  measuring  future  labor  demand  and  sup- 
ply; enhancement  of  Job  opportunities;  skill 
training  to  qualify  employees  for  positions 
of  greater  skill,  responsibility,  and  remunera- 
tion; meeting  of  manpower  shortages:  easing 
of  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  from 
one  Job  to  another,  and  from  work  to  re- 
tirement, opportunities  and  services  for  older 
persons  who  desire  to  enter  or  reenter  the 
labor  force,  and  for  Improvements  of  cppor- 
tuntties  for  employment  and  advancement 
through  the  reduction  of  discrimination  and 
disadvantage  arising  from  povert;',  ignorance, 
or  prejudice. 

ib(  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstration, and  pilot  projects,  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organ izailoiis,  or  through  contracts 
with  other  prlvale  organizations,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  techniques  and  demon- 
strating the  effectlvenei*  of  specialized 
methods  In  meeting  the  uianpower.  employ- 
ment, and  training  problems,  however, 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  employment  pro- 
grams experimenting  with  subsidized  wages 
In  the  private  sector  or  with  wages  less  than 
those  established  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Art  of  1938,  as  amended,  for  employment 
subject  to  that  Act.  In  carrying  out  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  employment  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  low-income  jieople,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  such  other  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate.  Where  programs 
under  this  section  require  institutional 
training,  appropriate  arrangements  for  such 
training  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search and  Investigations  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act  either 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements. 

LABOR     MARKET     INFORMATION     AND    COM- 
PUTERIZED    JOB     BANK 

Sec  308.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  information  on  a  national.  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  Information  regarding 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  Impediments 
to  the  maximum  development  of  Individual 
employment  potential  including  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
manpower   services: 

(2)  Job  opportunities  and  skUl  require- 
ments; 

(3)  labor  supply  in  various  skills; 

(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employ- 
ment trends  in  various  occupations;  and 

(5)  in  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  develop  and  estab- 
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llsh  a  computerized  Job  bank  program  for 
the  purpose  of — 

(1)  identifying  sources  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacancies; 

(2)  providing  an  e.xpedltlous  means  of 
matching  the  quallflcatlons  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities on  a  national.  State,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  basis; 

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  persons  In 
Jobs:  and 

(4)  distributing  and  assuring  the  prompt 
and  ready  avallabUlty  of  information  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private  Job 
placement  agencies,  and  other  interested 
individuals   and   agencies. 

Maximum  effective  use  shall  be  made  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  In  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  program 
established  under  this  part  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  comprehensive  manpower 
services   program   established   under   tlUe   I. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  cf  carrying  out  the 
program  established  In  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  agencies  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  program,  Including  the 
purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  the 
program  on  a  regional  or  interstate  basis 
either  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  arrangements  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations.  He  may  also  con- 
duct the  program  when  he  finds  that  a  State 
or  local  program  wUl  not  adequately  serve 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Secretary 
may  require  that  any  Information  concern- 
ing manpower  resources  or  Job  vacancies 
utUlzed  In  the  operation  of  Job-bank  pro- 
grams financed  under  this  part  be  furnished 
to  him  at  his  request.  He  may.  In  addition, 
require  the  integration  of  any  information 
concerning  job  vacancies  or  applicants  into 
a  Job-bank  system  assisted  under  this  part. 

(d)  To  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro. 
gram  provided  for  in  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  an  early  warning  system 
and  standby  capability  that  wUl  assure  a 
timely  and  adequate  response  to  economic 
dislocations  arising  from  changing  markets, 
rapid  technological  change,  plant  shutdowns! 
or  business  failure. 

(e)  Information  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  developed  and  made  available  in 
a  timely  fashion  to  meet  In  a  comprehensive 
manner  the  needs  of  public  and  private  users. 
Including  the  need  for  such  Information  Iri 
recruitment,  counseling,  education,  training, 
placement,  job  development,  and  other  ap- 
propriate activities  under  this  Act  and  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  the  Wagner -Peyser 
Act.  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  and  other  relevant  Federal 
statutes. 

evaluation  ' 

Sec  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  all  programf 
and  activities  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
including  their  cost  In  relation  to  their  effec- 
tiveness In  achieving  .stat.wi  troods.  their  im- 
pact on  conununltles  ar.d  participants,  their 
implication  for  related  propranis  the  extent 
to  which  they  meet  the  needs  f  persons  of 
various  ages,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  mecha- 
nism for  the  deilvery  of  serslce-s  In  conduct- 
ing the  evalv.atlona  called  for  by  this  subsec- 
tion, the  .Secretary  shall  compare  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  cor.ducted  bv  prl.Tie 
sponsors  of  the  .sairie  '-la.s.':  of  different  'lasses 
and  shall  compare  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams conducted  by  prime  gpfir.snrs  with 
slmuar  programs  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  108.  or  under  title  III  He  shall 


a.so  arrange  for  obtali^lng  the  r.p.iaon*  of 
participants  about  the  strengths  a-.d  weak- 
nesses of  the  programs 

lb.  Ai  a  part  of  his  activities  under  sub- 
section lai,  the  Secretarv  shall  measure  the 
relative  a;.d,  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriai^eiy,  compajTitlve  effective 
uess  of  the  programs  authorized  under  thi« 
Act  aiid  under  title  IV— c  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  The  data  so  developed  shail  include 
Information  on — 

(1)  eurollee  characteristics.  Including  age 
sex,  race,  health,  education  level,  and  pre- 
vious wage  and  employment  experience- 

(2>  duration  in  training  and  emplovment 
situations,  includliig  information  on  the 
duration  of  employment  of  program  par- 
ticipants for  at  least  a  vear  foUowiri:  the 
termination  of  participation  :n  federali'v 
assisted  programs  and  comparable  informa- 
tion on  other  employees  or  trainees  of  par- 
ticipating employers,  and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee,  mcludlng 
breakdown  betweei.  saJarv  or  stipend,  train- 
ing and  supportive  services,  and  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  information 
on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis, 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  contract,  grant' 
or  other  arrangement,  a  thorough  evaluation" 
of  all  programs  and  activities  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  such  programs  ana  ar-uvities  In  meet- 
ing the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged 
chronically  unemployed,  and  low-income 
persons  lor  meaningful  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  supportive  services  to  continue 
or  resume  their  education  and  employment 
and  to  become  more  responsible  and  produc- 
tive citizens. 

REMOVAL    OF    ARTIFICIAL    BARRIERS    TO    EMPLOT- 
MENT  AND  ADVANCEMENT 

Sec  310.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  shall  conduct  a 
continuing  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  oc- 
cupation advancement,  including  chil  serv- 
ice requirements  and  practices  relating 
thereto,  within  agencies  conducting  pro- 
grams under  this  Act,  restrict  the  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  and  advancement  with- 
in such  agencies  and  shaU  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate guidelines,  based  upon  such  study, 
setting  forth  recommendations  for  task  and 
skill  requirements  for  specific  Jobs  and  rec- 
ommended job  descriptions  at  all  levels  of 
employment,  designed  to  encourage  career 
employment  and  occupational  advancement 
within  such  agencies. 

TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec,  311.  The  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  other  appropriate 
officials,  where  appropriate,  shaJI  provide  di- 
rectly or  through  grants.  contracT.s,  or  other 
arrangements,  preservice  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing for  speclall?ed.  supportive,  and  super- 
visory or  other  personnel  and  technical  as- 
sistance which  is  needed  in  connection  with 
the  programs  established  under  this  Act. 
TITLE    IV— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

DRFINITIONS 

SEC.  401.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act.  the 
term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

i2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of 
Coilumbla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rlro,  and,  except  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 102.8)  (3).  the  Mrtrm  Islands  Guan; 
American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Terrltorv 
of  the  Pacific  Islands 

(3)  'low-Income  person"  and  "f>erson 
heading  a  low-income  family"  have  the 
meaning  given  them  In  .-^gulatlons  of  the 
Secretary,    except    that     persons    receiviu,{ 
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b«neflta  under  ft  St«t«  plan  approred  under 

tuie  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  food 
stamps  or  surplus  commodities  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  shall  be  considered  to  be  low- 
Income  persons  or  persona  heading  low-In- 
come families  as  the  case  may  be.  In  develop- 
ing such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
trator, and  shall  take  Into  consideration 
famUy  size,  urban-rural  and  farm-nonfarm 
differences,    and    other   relevant    factors 

(4)  "health  care"  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  preventive  and  clinical  medical 
treatment.  famUy  planning  services,  nutri- 
tion services,  and  appropriate  psychiatric 
psychological,  and  prosthetic  services,  to 
the  extent  any  such  treatment  or  service*  are 
neceaaary  to  enable  the  recipient  of  man- 
power serylcea  to  obtain  or  retain  employ- 
ment. "^    ' 

(5)  "railt  of  general  local  government- 
means  any  city,  municipality,  county  town 
township,  parish,  village  or  other  general 
purpoee  political  subdivision  which  has  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funds  as 
"'-.".If"*"^  corporate  and  police  powers 

(8)  Wagner-Peyser  Act"  means  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tonal  employment  system  and  for  eoopera- 
t  on  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of 
such  system,  and  for  other  purpoaea"  ao- 
proved  June  8.  1933  (4B  Stat.  US)  as 
amended  (29  U3.C.  49  etseq  ) 

dlJtrth,",'^^^'^!^'"  "^'^t^^'nt"  means  sums 
distributed  under  title  I  of  this  Act  and 
w^th  respect  to  fiscal  year  1973  funds  avail- 
able under  title  11  of  the  Manpower  Devei- 

^B°'nr^^''°l?  "^'^^  **=»  °'  »»«',  and  title 
,^:  .  ?f°°«"*=  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(8)      public  service"  Includes,   but   is  not 

nmlted  to.  work   m  such  fields  as  environ 

»c'°«  J"""^-  ''^'''  '^-  «lu«tlon.^C. 
lie    safety     crime    prevention    and    c«^ntroI 

~.1?on  '*'>»''"'»*"o"-  transportation.  «c. 
reatlon.  maintenance  of  parks    streets    7n,i 

'ZZZT"  '^r"*"'  -'"  --<^  re-o^af. 
poUutlon    control,    housing    and    neighbor 
hood  improvements,  rural  developmenf^n 
«rvatlorv  beautiflcatton.  and  oITrali^l] 
h^an  betterment  and  community  impSv^i 

<9)    -unemployed  persons"  means- 
want  .^"f»   **"?.  "*  '^thout  Jobs  and  who 
want  and  are  avaUable  for  work:   and 

8(H  J^'^uJ'^  ^k'  P"'^^*"  of  sections  503  and 
004.  adults  who  or  whose  families  receive 
rupplemenui  «Knirlty  income  or  mone^piy! 

^r  t^ti7T^"x'o?i^''irth^^£^ 

a^ty  Act  or  would.^^nS.  n'reS 
tlon*  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  bTfm^ 
ble  for  such  payments  but  for  thTfa^t  th^ 
both  parents  are  present  in  the  home  (1) 
^Z^  t  determined  by  the  SecreS^  of 
^^eJth  '^^-^'^^^'^  ''•th  the  S^ta^ 
or  Health.  Education  and  Weif.w.  ♦«  LL 
.vallable  for  work.  andTa^,  Tho'^^  S^thS 
(1)    penwns    without    jobs,    or    (iUrJl^t. 

re^^b^'l.'U^c^'  ''"'^^'^^  >nsufflcie:,t^^^ 
^  enable  such  persons  and  their  famUle.  to 
be^«Mf-,upportlng    without    welfare    .^Lit- 

and    the' determination   of   whether  n«^n. 

with'^ihr^r:,'^''"  ^  '-de^n'L^o^^ 

with    the    criteria    used    by    the    Bum«>,    Z 

m  ^e^n,'*"^'^'  "'  ">*  D«P*rtmenfori^b^ 
m  defining  persons  as  unemployed   but  wch 

S:o^t?f'i'   ""^  "^  •PP"'^  differ^ntly^on 

^^m    ■   ^.   P*"°°»  previous  employnient 

10)     underemployed  perv,ns"  mean^ 

(A)  person*  who  are  working  part-time 
but  seeking  fuU-time  work:  H»"  tune 

(B)  persons  who  are  working  full-time 
^^r  ^'r^"«  ^•SW  below  the  poverty  le^* 
determined  in  accordance  with  crit*rii  7. 
•Jtablished  by  the  DtrecSr  Tf  thr^  " 
Management  and  Budget. 

thl^tir^."^..'"  •*"'°°  *'"'<''»  o'  "»»«  Act. 
ine  term    area  "  means 

«/l!  ^^'^^  '**•  applicant  U  an  eligible  unit 
or  government  or  an  Indian  tribe,  that  geo- 
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graphical  area  over  which  the  applicant  exer- 
cises general  political  Jurisdiction,  or 

(2)  where  the  applicant  is  a  public  agency 
or  institution  which  Is  a  subdivision  of  an 
eligible  unit  of  government,  that  geographi- 
cal area  over  which  such  unit  of  govern- 
ment exercises  general  political  Jiu-lsdlctlon 

LXOAI.    ADTHOarTT 

Sec  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  In  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  5  of  title  S,  United 
SUtes  Code,  prescribe  such  rules,  regulations 
guidelines,  and  other  pubiuhed  Interpreta- 
tions under  this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary. 
Rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other  pub- 
lished Interpretations  or  orders  may  include 
adjustmenu  authorized  by  aectlon  304  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  Por  purposes  of  chapter  f,  of  such 
title  any  condition  or  guideline  for  receipt  of 
financial  assistance  ahall  be  deemed  a  rule 
to  which  section  663  applies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants 
contracu.  or  agreements,  esublish  such  pro- 
cedures (subject  to  such  policies,  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe),  and  make 
such  payments,  in  insuUments  and  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or  other- 
wise allocate  or  expend  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act.  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in- 
cluding (Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4774(d)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code)  expenditures  for  construction,  repairs 
and  capital  Improvements,  and  Including 
necessary  adjustments  In  paymenU  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments 
The  Secretary  may  also  withhold  funds 
otherwise  payable  under  this  Act.  but  only 
In  order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  In 
the  current  or  Immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
In  violaUon  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  aaslstonce  under 
this  Act. 

CONDmONS    APPLICABLX    TO    AIX    PlOGaAMS 

Skc  403  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  asalatance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless — 

(1)  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  with 
respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that  no 
person  with  responsibilities  m  the  operation 
of  such  program  will  discriminate  with  re- 
spect to  any  program  participant  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  In  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin 
•*x,   political   afllllatlon.   or  beliefs: 

(3)  such  program  does  not  Involve  po- 
litical activities: 

(3)  he  determines  that  participants  in  the 
program  wlU  not  be  employed  on  the  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worahlp: 

(4)  condition*  of  employment  or  training 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  such  factors  a*  the  type  of  work 
gwjgraphlcal  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
participant; 

I  5)  appropriate  standard*  for  the  health 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  work  and  training  on  any 
project  are  eatabllahed  and  wUl  be  maln- 
Ulned;  "*~" 

(fl)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  wUl  be  provided  to  all  partici- 
pants: 

(7)  the  program  wlU  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracu  for  services  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

(8)  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing in  an  occupation  which  requires  less  than 
two  weeks  of  preemployment  training  unless 
there  are  Immediate  employment  opportu- 
nitle*  avaUable  m  that  occupation; 

(9)  no  perwn  ahall  be  referred  for  train- 
ing authorized  under  subsection  (3)  or  (4) 
of  section   101   unleas  the  Secretary  or  the 


prime  sponsor,  as  appropriate,  shall  have 
determined  that  there  is  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  employment  for  such  person  In  the 
occupation  for  which  he  is  being  trained,  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  plan  or  program 
under  which  the  training  Is  being  provided; 

(10)  funds  win  be  used  to  supplement 
to  the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning and  administration  of  programs  within 
the  scope  of  this  Act  and  not  to  supplant 
such  other  funds; 

(11)  the  applicant  wUI  make  such  reports 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  are 
being  expended  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act: 

(13)  the  program  wUl.  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of  in- 
dividual participants; 

(13)  the  program  has  adequate  Internal 
administrative  controls,  accounting  require- 
ments, personnel  standards,  evaluation  pro- 
cedures. avallabUlty  of  inservlce  training  and 
technical  assistance  program*,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds;  and 

(14)  the  program  makes  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  the  manpower  needs  of  youth  in 
the  area  to  be  served. 

SPECIAL      LIMITATION 

8«c  404  (a)  No  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments for.  or  otherwise  esUbllah.  any  train- 
ing programs  in  the  lower  wage  Industries 
In  Jobs  where  prior  skUl  or  training  is  typi- 
cally not  a  prerequisite  to  hlrliig  and  where 
labor  turnover  1*  high,  or  to  assist  In  relocat- 
ing establishments  from  one  area  to  another 
Such  UmlUtlons  on  relocation  shall  not  pro- 
hibit assistance  to  a  business  entity  in  the 
establLshment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate  or 
subsidiary-  of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  that  assUtance  will  not  result 
In  an  Increase  in  unemplo>Tnent  in  the  area 
of  original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is  being  es- 
Ubllahed  with  the  Intention  of  closing  down 
the  operation*  of  the  existing  btialness  entity 
In  the  area  of  Its  original  location  or  In  any 
other  area  where  It  conducts  such  operations. 

(b)  Any  amounts  received  under  chapters 
11.  13.  31.  34.  and  35  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  war.  as  defined 
by  section  101  of  title  38.  United  States  Code 
who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or  was 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  for  a 
service-connected  disability  or  any  eligible 
person  as  defined  In  section  1701  of  such  title. 
If  otherwise  eligible  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  shall  not  be  considered 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  needs  or 
qualifications  of  participants  In  programs  un- 
der thl*  Act. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  family  planning  services 
provided  to  trainees  shall  be  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  Individual  to  whom  such 
services  are  offered  and  shall  not  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  eligibUtty  for  or  receipt  of  any 
benefit  under  the  program. 

(d)  No  non-governmental  Individual,  In- 
stitution, or  organization  shall  evaluate  any 
program  under  this  Act  if  that  individual  or 
any  member  of  such  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion Is  associated  with  that  program  as  a  con- 
sultant, technical  adviser,  or  in  any  similar 
capacity. 

AKNUAL    BX3^DBTS 

8«c.  406  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  his  ac- 
tivities under  thU  Act. 
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(b)  Each  prime  sponsor  shall  prepare  for 
the  Secretary,  and  make  available,  to  the 
public,  a  report  on  lu  activities  under  the 
Act.  including  a  detailed  comparison  of  pro- 
gram performance  with  approved  plan. 

LABOR     STANDARDS 

Sec.  406.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  uf  projects, 
buUdlngs,  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act.  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  thrise  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  looaiity  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the 
Davl«-Baoon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C. 
276a-276a-6) .  The  Secretary  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (16  FR  3176 
64  Stat  1367)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  1.  1934,  as  amended  (48  8Ut  948  a* 
amended:  40  U.SC  278(c)). 

ACCEPTANCE     Of     OITTS 

Sec.  407  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  to  accept  In  the  name 
of  the  Department,  and  employ  or  dispose  of 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or 
any  title  thereof,  an  unconditional  gift  of 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  received  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise;  and  to  ac- 
cept voluntary  and  uncompensated  services, 
notwithstanding  the  provUIons  of  section 
3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States 
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tmUZATION     or     services     and     FACILrrlES 

Sec  408  In  addition  to  such  other  author- 
ity as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized. In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  thl* 
Act,  to  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  service* 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  re- 
imbursement, and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  ac- 
cept and  utUlze  the  services  and  faculties  of 
the  agencies  of  such  Stat  -  or  subdivision  with 
or  without  reimbursement. 

INTERSTATE     AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  409.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  requires  cooperation  or 
agreements  between  States,  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  such  States  to 
enter  Into  such  compacts  and  agreements  to 
facUlUte  such  compliance,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

REPEAL    OF    OTHER     LAW 

Sec.  410.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  after  June  30,  1973,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  title 
I— B  and  I— E  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  are  repealed.  Unexpended  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  out  such  Acts  may 
be  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act,  as 
directed  by  the  President. 

HATCH    ACT 

Sec.  411.  State  or  local  officers  or  employees 
engaged  In  programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  section 
1601(4)  of  title  8.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  be 
Individuals  whose  principal  employment  Is  in 
connection  with  an  activity  financed  by 
grants  made  by  the  United  States. 

CRIMINAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  412.  (a)  Chapter  31  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  668  to  read  as  follow*: 

"THETT     OR      embezzlement     ITROM      MANPOWER 

ruNDs:  IMPROPER  inducement 
"Sec.  666.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of.  or  connected 
In  any  capacity  with,  ahy  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act  embezzles  willfully  mls- 
appUee.  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the 


moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  which  are 
the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  IIO.OOO  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both:  but  if  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both, 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act,  induces  any 
person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of  any 
value  to  any  person  (Including  such  grantee 
agency)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  11,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both." 

lb)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"665.  Theft  or  embezzlement  from  manpower 
funds;    Improper   Inducement." 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  413.  (a)  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act, 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  prime  sponsor  or  eligible  applicant 
has  failed  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  or 
an  applicable  regulation,  he  shall  notify  the 
prime  sponsors  or  eligible  applicant  of  the 
noncompliance  and  shall  request  the  prime 
sponsor  or  eligible  applicant  to  secure  com- 
pliance. If  within  a  reasonable  i)erlod  of  time, 
not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  the  prime  sponsor 
or  eligible  applicant  falls  or  refuses  to  secure 
compliance,  the  Secretary.  In  addition  to 
exercising  the  powers  and  functions  provided 
for  the  termination  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act.  is  authorized  (1)  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  an  appropriate  civil  ac- 
tion be  instituted;  (3)  to  exercise  the  powers 
and  functions  provided  by  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (43  U3.C.  2000d): 
or  (3)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
prime  sponsor  or  eligible  applicant  is  en- 
gaged in  a  pattern  or  practice  In  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  for 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Including 
injunctive  relief. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  dealing  with  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  sex  In  accordance 
with  section  602  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
to  enforce  such  provisions  of  such  subsec- 
tion. This  section  ahall  not  be  construed  as 
affecting  any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  per- 
son may  have  if  that  person  is  excluded  from 
participation  In.  denied  the  benefits  of.  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  or  denied  em- 
ployment In  connection  with  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act, 

records,    ATTDIT,    AND    REPORTS 

Sec  414.  In  order  to  assure  that  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  are  used  in  accordance 
with  Its  provisions,  each  recipient  shall — 

(1)  use  such  fiscal,  audit,  and  accounting 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
(A)  proper  accounting  for  pavments  re- 
ceived by  It.  and  (B)  proper  disbursement  of 
such  payments: 


(2)  provide  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  access 
to,    and    the    right    to   examine,    any    books, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  as  he  requires 
and 

(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
as  he  requires 

TITLE  V— AUTHORIZATIONS  AND 

ALLOCATIONS 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  601,  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neceasarv- 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  A"ct 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  in  specific  ilmiutlon 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  anv 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
which  are  not  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  were 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
Ugation  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
and  any  funds  obligated  in  anv  fiscal  year 
may  be  expended  during  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  obligation 

FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  SPECIFIC  PEOCEAMS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Of  the  amount  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve a.".d  make  available  $250  CX)0.boo  In  fi<5- 
cal  year  1974  and  $500,000  000  in  fiscal  year 
1976  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  public 
employment  programs  under  title  n. 

(b)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  to  cattv 
out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more 
than  20  per  centum  shaU  be  available  to 
carry  out  title  III  and  title  VI 

allocation  op  funds  under  rm.B  i 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Eighty  per  centum  of  the 
amount  available  for  title  I  m  any  hscal  year 
shall  be  reserved  and  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Prom  such  amount  avaUab.e,  the  Secreury 
shall  reserve  such  sums  as  he  determines 
are  necessary  (but  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  such  amount)  to  provide  reason- 
able reimbursement  to  State  prime  sponsors 
for  costs  incurred  m  fulfllUng  theu-  duties 
and  responslbUltles  under  section  105.  a) 
(2)(B).  The  remainder  of  such  amount 
avaUable  shall  be  allocated  among  the  Slates 
so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  relative  number  of  un- 
employed within  the  State  as  compared  to 
all  the  SUtes:  (2)  the  manpower  allotment 
for  all  the  States  in  that  year  Provided 
however.  That  at  least  $2,000,000  shall  be 
allotted  among  Guam,  American  Samoa  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs.  The  sum  available  to  each  State 
ahall  be  allocated  among  areas  within  the 
State  on  an  equitable  basis  based  upon  the 
same  factors. 

I  b )  Not  more  than  5  per  centum  shaU  be 
available  to  the  Secreury  to  encourage  vol- 
untary combinations  formed  under  section 
102(a)(3). 

(c)  Five  per  centum  of  the  funds  avaU- 
able under  tlUe  I  shaU  be  avaUable  only  for 
grants  under  section  IIO:  Proruted,  That 
such  grants  shall  not  increase  the  funds 
avaUable  in  any  prime  sponsors  area  by 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
allotted  to  such  prime  sponsors  under  sub- 
section (a) . 

(d)  The  remainder  of  the  funds  shall  be 
available  In  the  Secretary's  discretion.  In 
exercising  that  discretion  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account  the  need  for  continued 
funding  of  programs  of  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness. 

(e)  Grants  made  to  prime  sponsors  desig- 
nated under  section  102(a)  (6)  shall  be  from 
funds  not  aUocated  under  subsection   (a). 
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ALLOCATION    or    FUNDS    tTNDXS    TITLX    n 

S£c.  504.  (a)  El^ty  per  centum  oT  funds 
available  for  any  fiscal  year  under  title  n 
sball  be  allocated  among  eligible  applicants 
In  accordance  with  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed residing  In  areais  of  substantial  un- 
employment wltbln  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
appllca.'.t  compared  to  the  number  of  un- 
employed residing  In  all  such  areas. 

(bi  The  remainder  may  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  m  his  discretion  taking  into 
account  the  severity  of  unemployment 
within  such  areas. 

TnXE  VU— NATIONAL   COMAUSSION   FOB 

MANPOWEH    POUCY 

navmaa  and  declaration  or  fuxpos: 

Sec.  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment, administration,  and  coordination 
of  prc>grams  of  training  and  manpower  de- 
velopment generally  is  so  diffused  and  frag- 
mented at  alt  levels  of  government  that  It 
hats  been  Impossible  to  develop  rational 
priorities  In  these  fields,  with  the  result 
that  even  good  pro-ams  have  proved  to  be 
far  less  efTectlve  than  could  r«3isonabIy  be 
expected.  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
the  lack  of  a  coherent,  flexible,  national 
manpower  policy  reduces  our  prospects  of 
solving  economic  and  social  problems  which 
threaten  fundamental  national  interests  and 
objectives.  Accordingly,  the  purpose  of  this 
title  Is  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
for  Manpower  Policy  which  will  have  the  re- 
spotuibUity  for  examining  these  lasues.  for 
sugtjesti.  g  •Mi.ys  and  means  of  dealing  with 
them,  and  for  advising  the  Secretary  on  na- 
tional  manpower  l^ues. 

Sec.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Natlon.il  Commission  for  Manpower  Policy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") which  shall  consist  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers selected  as  follows — 

( 1 1  six  members,  as  follows,  serving  ex 
officio:  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs:   and 

( 2 1  ten  members  broadly  representative  of 
labor,  mdi-'stry.  agriculture,  commerce,  edu- 
cation 1  including  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation). State  and  local  elected  officials  in- 
volved with  manpower  programs,  and  of  the 
general  public  appointed  by  the  President 

(b»  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  be  selected 
by  the  President  and  who  shall  be  one  of  the 
ten  appointed  public  members,  but  not  fewer 
than  three  times  a  year. 

(c)  The  Chairman  (with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Commission )  shall  appoint  a  Director, 
who  shadl  t)e  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  are  prescribed  by  the  Chairman.  The  Di- 
rector may  appoint,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
such  clerical  staff  as  are  necessary.  The 
Commission  may  utlllae  such  staff  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  as  may  be  available  to 
assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  Its 
respo-islbllltles 

Id)  The  Oommlsalon  may  accept  In  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  em- 
ploy or  dispose  of  gifts  or  bequests,  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  title. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate 
of  up  to  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate 
for  OS- 18  when  enga^ad  in  the  work  of  the 
ComnUaslon.  Including  traveltlme.  and  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In 
Iteu  of  subststance  as  authorized  by  law  i5 
D3  C.  5703)   for  persona  in  tha  Oovernm«nt 


service  employed  intermittently  and  receiv- 
ing compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when  ac- 
tually employed,  basis. 

nrNcnoNS  or  trz  commission 
See.  703,  The  Commission  may — 
( I )    conduct   such    studies,    hearings,    re- 
search, or  other  activities  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  formulate  appropriate 
recomme  ndatlons : 

(3  I  examine  and  evaluate  the  eiTectlvenees 
of  any  federally  assisted  manpower  develop- 
ment programs  (including  those  assisted  un- 
der this  Act),  with  particular  reference  to 
the  contributions  of  such  programs  to  the 
achievements  of  objectives  sought  by  the 
recommendations  under  clause  (1)  of  this 
section; 

(3)  examine  and  evaluate  major  Federal 
programs  which  are  intended  to  (or  poten- 
tially could)  contribute  to  achieving  major 
objectives  of  existing  manpower  and  related 
legislation  or  those  set  forth  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conunlsslon  and  partic- 
ularly the  programs  which  are  designed  (or 
could  be  designed)  to  develop  information 
and  knowledge  about  manpower  problems 
through  research  and  demonstration  projects 
or  to  train  personnel  In  fields  (such  as  occu- 
pational counseling,  guidance,  and  place- 
ment) which  are  vital  to  the  succeos  of 
manpower  proiBTams:  and 

(4)  make  such  other  evaluations.  Investi- 
gations, or  inquiries  as  It  considers  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  for  helping  to  make  effective  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  act. 

COORDINATION    STT7DT 

See.  704.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  utilization  and  Interrelation  of 
programs  of  manpower  training  with  closely 
associated  programs  such  as  those  conducted 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  the  work  in- 
centives program  under  part  C  of  title  rv 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  others  of 
slmUar  nature,  with  a  view  to  determining 
how  they  could  be  better  coordinated  and 
more  effectively  combined  to  serve  In- 
dividuals, particularly  at  the  State  and  l(3cal 
levels,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  their 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31,  1976. 

RXPORTS 

Sbc.  705.  The  Commission  shall  make  at 
least  annually  a  report  of  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  and  the  first  st'ch  report  shall  be 
transmitted  not  later  than  September  1. 
1974.  The  Commission  may  make  such  in- 
terim reports  or  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  to  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and  In 
such  form,  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

C.VCRCT    STLTJT 

Ssc.  706.  The  Secretary  shall,  immediately 
upon  enactment  of  this  act,  make  a  study 
of  the  Impact  of  energy  shortages.  Including 
fuel  rationing,  on  manpower  needs.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  w-lthln  one  year  after  enactment, 
make  final  a  report  of  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Commission,  and  shall  make  preliminary 
reports  thereon  beginning  with  March  1974. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  SecreUrys  report,  the 
National  Commission  for  Manpower  Policy 
shall  continue  to  make  studies  of  such  mat- 
ters, and  shall  include  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto  In  the 
reports    required    by    section    706. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  assure  opportunities  for  employment 


and  training  to  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H,R.  11010)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  November  16.  1973: 

HR  9286,  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  military  training 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  21,  1973 

H.R.  4771,  An  act  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  CouncU  to  regulate  and  stabilize 
rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

H  R.  5692.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  reporting  require- 
ment contained  In  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1308. 

On  November  27.  1973: 

H  R.  3801.  An  act  to  extend  civil  service 
federal  employees  group  life  insurance  and 
Federal  employees  health  benefits  coverage 
to  tJ.S.  nationals  employed  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment; 

HR.  8219.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  extend  certain  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  to  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity; 

H.R.  8916.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9295,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  use  of 
Louisiana  State  University 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  11104.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary tncroase  of  •10,700,000,000  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to 
which  this  temporary  limit  applies  to  June 
30.  1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  I  H.R.  11104>  entitled  'An  act  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  lncrea.se  of  $10.- 
700.000.000  in  the  public  debt  limit  and 
to  extend  the  period  to  which  this  tem- 
porairy  limit  applies  to  June  30,  1974." 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr  Long. 
Mr.  Haktke  Mr  RiBicorr.  Mr  Mondale, 
Mr.  Bknnett,  Mr.  Ctjrtis.  and  Mr.  Fan- 
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NiN  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bin  iH.R.  9256)  entitled  "An  act  to 
increase  the  contribution  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  costs  of  health  benefits  for 
Federal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Btrdick,  Mr. 
FoNC,  and  Mr.  Steve.ns  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11010,  ASSURING  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  TO  UNEMPLOYED  AND 
UNDEREMPLOYED  PERSONS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  in- 
sist on  its  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Gaydos, 
Meeds.  Burton,  Mrs.  Grasso.  Messrs. 
Dent,  O'Hara,  Badillo,  QmE.  Esch, 
Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  Forsythe,  Peyser, 
and  Sarasin. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONS      TO      THE      NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 

SYSTEM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  iH.  DOC  NO.  93-193) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  seriously 
concerned  with  conserving  our  energy 


resources,  it  is  also  important  that  we 
protect  another  treasured  national  re- 
source— our  wilderness  areas  and  the 
many  varieties  of  plant  and  animal  life 
which  thrive  uniquely  in  wilderness  en- 
vironments. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  and  pursuant 
to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  I  am  today 
proposing  twelve  additions  to  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
These  additions  would  cover  a  total  of 
over  1  million  primeval  acres  of  Ameri- 
can terrain  which  still  exist  today  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  they  existed 
centuries  before  the  first  European  set 
foot  in  the  New  World. 

Briefly  described,  they  are: 

(1»  The  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment, California — 372,700  acres  located 
in  the  great  California  Desert.  The 
varied  desert  terrain  included  in  this 
tract  harbors  widely  differing  plants  and 
animals. 

(2)  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore, 
California — 10,600  acres  on  a  long  rkr- 
row  peninsula  characterized  by  fine 
beaches  and  steep,  forested  slopes. 

(3)  Big  Bend  National  Park.  Texas — 
533,900  acres.  Encompassing  both  the 
lofty  Chisos  Mountains  and  large  tracts 
of  desert,  this  area  is  host  to  several 
wildlife  habitats  and  an  unusual  diver- 
sity of  plant  and  animal  life. 

(4)  Imperial  National  WUdlife  Refuge, 
Arizona  and  California — 14.470  acres 
along  the  Lower  Colorado  River.  The 
desert  uplands  which  this  proposal 
would  set  aside  provide  a  home  for  wild 
waterfowl,  serving  in  particular  as  the 
wintering  habitat  of  Canada  geese  of 
the  Great  Basin  flock. 

'5)  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo- 
rado— 8.100  acres.  The  two  portions  of 
the  park  which  would  be  added  to  the 
wilderness  system  are  an  eastern  section 
with  wildlife  including  mule  deer,  cougar, 
bighorn  sheep,  wild  turkey,  and  many 
smaller  animals,  and  a  northern  area 
which  contains  the  rugged  brow  of  the 
Mesa  Verde  Plateau  itself. 

(6)  Mmgo  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Missouri— 1,700  acres  in  a  former  chan- 
nel of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  pro- 
posed area  contains  lowland  forest  vege- 
tation and  a  natural  swamp  environ- 
ment. 

«7)  Oregon  Islands  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Oregon— 346  acres  located  on  26 
islands.  Nesting  ground  for  thousands  of 
seabirds,  these  islands,  plus  two  existing 
wilderness  area.-  with  which  they  will  be 
consolidated,  lie  along  the  beautiful 
Oregon  coast. 

1 8)  White  River  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Arkansas— 975  acres  Located  in 
an  area  known  as  the  Scrub  Grass  Bayou 
Research  Area,  the  recommended  acre- 
age comprises  bottomland  hardwood 
forest. 

'9)  Saguaro  National  Monument, 
Arizona — 42.400  acres.  This  proposal 
would  set  aside  splendid  stands  of  the 
giant  saguaro  cactus  and  other  desert 
resources,  as  well  ay  ragged  mountainous 
areas  with  regional  vegetation  and  wild- 
life. 

(10)  Bandelier  National  Monument, 
New  Mexico— 21,110  acres.  The  monu- 
ment was  once  the  home  of  prehistoric 


Pueblo  Indians.  The  proposal  encom- 
passes many  archeological  sites  and  a 
great  deal  of  rugged  terrain  providing 
habitat  for  deer.  bear,  mountain  lion  and 
other  large  mammals. 

'11>  Valentine  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Nebraska — 16.317  acres  character- 
ized by  the  sandhill  range,  an  unusual 
geological  formation  m  need  cf  preserva- 
tion. The  refuge  is  populated  by  several 
threatened  bird  species  and  a  variety  of 
other  wildlife. 

1 12  I  Crescent  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Nebraska — 24. ,502  acres  which 
provide  a  pnstine  sandhill  habitat  for 
mule  deer,  antelope,  and  such  rare  bird 
species  as  the  bald  eagle  and  golden 
eagle. 

Aft^r  a  review  of  roadless  area^  of 
5.000  acres  or  more,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  concluded  that  two  areas 
are  not  suitable  for  preservation  as  part 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  These  are  the  Salt  Plains  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Oklahoma,  and 
the  Klamath  Forest  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Oregon. 

In  addition  to  this  message,  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  today  let- 
ters and  report.^  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  regarding  all  of  these  wil- 
derness proposals.  I  concur  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary-  in  each 
case. 

I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  once  again  the  eastern  wilder- 
ness legislation  which  we  recently  sub- 
mitted. This  proposal — which  is  now  em- 
bodied in  legislation  labeled  S  2487  and 
H.R.  10469— would  amend  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  to  designate  16  acres  m  eastern 
national  forest  lands  as  wilderness  on 
an  immediate  basis  and  would  subject  37 
other  areas  to  study  for  possible  addi- 
tion to  the  wilderness  system  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  proposal,  as  well  as 
the  wilderness  proposals  accompanying 
this  message. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  November  28.  1973. 


TAX  WTIITEOFT  FOR  MASS 
TR.\NSIT   USERS 

^Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. » 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
permit  a  full  tax  writeoff  of  the  cost  of 
fares  paid  by  persons  who  use  mass  tran- 
sit systems  to  travel  to  and  from  their 
places  of  employment. 

We  are  speedmg  on  a  crash  course  to- 
ward fuel  rationing  and  severe  auto- 
mobile-use restrictions  unless  citizens, 
of  their  own  volition,  literally  put  on 
the  brakes. 

My  bill  would  be  an  important  tool  not 
only  in  easing  the  current  petroleum 
shortage  but  the  long-term  urban  prob- 
lems of  traffic  congestion  and  air  pollu- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  incentive,  not  govern- 
ment coercion.  Is  the  way  to  enlist  citizen 
cooperation  to  achieve  any  desired  goal 
in  a  free  society.  That  is  what  the  Min- 
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shall  Commuter  Tax  Credit  Act  Is — a 
strong  incentive.  By  providing  a  tax 
deduction,  which  could  amount  to  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  dollars  yearly  for  each 
working  member  of  a  household,  the 
Mlnshall  bill  could  help  persuade  many 
Americans  to  break  their  daily  driving 
habits  and.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
bus  companies,  'leave  the  driving  to  us." 

The  Mlnshall  Commuter  Tax  Credit 
Act  would  assure  that  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  prepared  to  spend  on  better, 
safer,  more  eCBcient.  mass  transit  sys- 
tems will  be  a  wise  investment. 

My  work  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee has  shown  me  that  some  81  percent 
of  all  Americans  drive  their  cars  to  work. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  remain- 
mg  workers  make  use  of  mass  transit. 

In  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  area,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  a  total  of  767,349  em- 
ployed persons  according  to  the  1970 
census  Of  that  number.  78  percent,  or 
599,052,  drive  their  cars  to  work  daily.  A 
mere  14  percent.  Just  106.085,  make  use 
of  mass  transit. 

Percentages,  computed  from  the  last 
census,  show  that  there  is  not  one  large 
city  in  America  today  where  commuters 
prefer  mass  transit  to  private  transport- 
ation. Par  from  it.  The  highest  mass 
transit  consumption.  38  percent  of  the 
work  force.  Is  claimed  by  New  York  City. 
But  the  50  percent  who  drive  to  their 
places  of  employment  still  clog  New 
York  streets,  morning  and  night.  In  mas- 
sive traffic  snarls  of  more  than  3  million 
passenger  vehicles. 

The  mass  transit  record  of  some  25 
other  major  American  cities  is  even  sor- 
rier, as  the  following  statistics,  based  on 
the  1970  census,  shows.  The  missing  per- 
centile represents  employed  persons  who 
either  walk  or  cycle  to  their  Jobs,  or  who 
work  at  home. 
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THE  FDA  AND  DMBO 

(Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter  > 

Mrs   OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker, 


following  are  two  articles  by  the  col- 
umnist James  J.  Kllpatrlck  describing 
the  unhappy  relationship  between  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and  spon- 
sors of  an  experimental  urug  called 
DMSO  It  Is  true  that  the  PDAs  cau- 
tion in  regard  to  thalidomide  paid  ofT 
handsomely  for  the  American  public  And 
I  also  heartily  endorse  the  congressional 
mandate  to  FDA  to  establish  proof  of 
both  safety  and  effectiveness  before 
giving  its  seal  of  approval  to  new  drugs. 
My  complaint  is  not  with  these  goals,  but 
rather  that  the  equally  important  goal — 
to  encourage  and  support  the  search  for 
remedies  In  man's  fight  against  suffer- 
ing and  disease — seems  to  take  a  poor 
second  place  in  the  bureaucracy's  prlorl- 
Ues. 

As  Mr.  Kllpatrlck  states  In  his  second 
article,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  concluded  that  DMSO  should  not  be 
"widely  available  under  unregulated 
conditions."  Of  course  it  should  not  be. 
This  is  not  the  issue.  The  Issue  is  whether 
or  not  controlled  research  on  a  promising 
drug  is  to  be  encouraged  or  d'scouraged 
by  the  FDA.  I  submit  that  this  agency's 
attitude  toward  DMSO  has  been  of  the 
latter  variety.  For  further  clarification 
of  this  issue.  I  commend  the  two  follow- 
ing articles  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
I  Prom   the   Wmahlngton  Star-News,  Oct.   18. 

19731 
Tk«   PEBSwrtrriD   Dmuc — DMSO  Shot  Down 
Bcroax   It   Got  Ott  Obound 
I  By  James  J    KUp«trlck) 
Wasuington— Let   tills  much   be  empha- 
sized at  the  outMt    Dimethyl  sulfoxide,  the 
famous  DMSO.  Is  not  a  "miracle  drug." 

With  that  disclaimer  out  of  the  way.  let 
me  ride  piggyback  on  the  broad  shoulders  of 
Pat  McOrady.  Sr..  and  return  to  a  story  that 
cries  out  to  be  told.  McOrady.  recently  retired 
Bcience  editor  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
has  pulled  It  ail  together  In  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday  Ia.st  week.  "The  Per- 
secuted Drug;  The  Story  of  DMSO  ' 

I  got  onto  this  story  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  at  the  urging  of  several  doctors  who 
wrote  to  ezpresa  their  dismay  and  disbelief  at 
what  had  happened  In  DMSO.  they  believed 
they  had  found  a  marveloiuly  effective  sub- 
staxic*  for  treating  bums,  sprains  and  certain 
manifestations  of  arthntu  and  skin  disease. 
And  tb*  PDA  had  ordered  It  banned! 

Than  never  was  tUne  for  me  to  dig  out  the 
whole  story  Now  McOrady  has  taken  the 
time  He  Is  a  partisan,  an  enthusiast,  a  be- 
liever He  Is  sharply  critical  of  the  Kood  and 
Drug  Administration  for  what  he  regards  as 
Its  LndeTeasible  timidity  and  Its  sufTocatlng 
prudence.    He    makes   an    Impressive   case. 

To  go  back  to  the  point  of  beginning:  Di- 
methyl sulfoxide  Is  a  simple  molecule,  easily 
extracted  from  coal,  oil  or,  most  commonly, 
from  llgnln  It  was  Isolated  more  than  a 
hundred  yearn  ago  In  Russia  Its  remarkable 
properties  in  the  healing  arts  were  flrat  per- 
ceived In  IMl  by  Dr  Stanley  Wallace  Jacob, 
profeaaor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of 
Oregoa  Uadlcal  School,  and  by  Robert  J. 
Herschler.  a  top  chemlat  with  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corporation. 

At  the  time,  Jacob  was  looking  for  a  means 
of  cooling  bearte  and  other  viable  organs 
freshly  tAken  from  dead  donors  Some  British 
literature  had  prompted  blm  to  believe  DMSO 
mJ4(ht  be  useful  Herschler  brought  a  gallon 
of  the  solution  to  Jacob's  office,  and  Jacob 
began  the  expertmenu  that  In  time  would 
dooolnate  his  life  and  damage  his  professional 


Almost  Immediately.  Jacob  dlaoovered  the 
phenomenon  that  offered  a  hundred  thresh- 


olds for  medical  research.  He  dabbed  some 
DMSO  on  his  arm.  watched  the  solution  sink 
in.  and  was  startled  to  note  that  he  could 
taste  the  DMSO  This  meant  that  the  solvent 
had  not  merely  gone  deep  into  the  skin, 
but  actuaUy  through  the  skin  and  Into  the 
bloodstream. 

Jacob's  discovery  raised  the  exciting  pos- 
slbUlty  that  DMSO  might  be  able  to  carry 
other  substances  into  the  body — for  example, 
that  It  might  penetrate  charred  tissues  to  get 
at  Infections  down  below.  As  time  went  on, 
Jacob  discovered  that  DMSO  In  Itself  appear- 
ed to  have  great  value  In  certain  cases.  The 
word  spread.  Other  Investigators  began  to 
experiment  and  to  report  dramatic  results. 
Except  for  the  breath  odor  It  produces — a 
kind  of  garlic-oyster  halitosis — DMSO  seem- 
ed to  have  no  serious  side  effects. 

The  excitement  grew,  and  the  excitement 
was  Jacob's  undoing  The  story  of  DMSO 
broke  In  the  popular  press  before  it  had  been 
professionally  preaented  in  a  scientific  Jour- 
nal. Jacob  Is  a  selfless  and  dedicated  doctor 
with  Impeccable  qualifications  as  physician 
and  surgeon.  But  DMSO  came  to  be  identified 
among  envious  or  skeptical  members  of  the 
scientific  community  with  ■unprofessional 
behavior." 

Then  some  animal  experiments  Indicated 
that  In  massive  doses,  far  beyond  anything 
that  might  ever  be  prescribed  for  humans, 
DMSO  caused  refractive  changes  In  the  eye. 
The  PDA,  over-reacting  to  the  thalidomide 
tragedy,  leaped  up  and  cried  "Halt!"  This 
was  in  November.  1965  Since  then,  though 
limited  clinical  Investlgatlens  have  con- 
tinued, DMSO  has  been  used  only  in  veteri- 
nary medicine.  Millions  of  patients  whose 
suffering  might  have  been  relieved  by  DMSO, 
without  serious  risk  of  major  side  effects, 
have   been  denied   Its  healing  properties. 

LASt  month  a  panel  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Re- 
search CouncU  opened  the  door  by  a  tiny 
crack.  Por  most  doctors  and  most  patients, 
however,  DMSO  remains  effectively  out  of 
reach. 

FDA's  BtmcAUCBATs  Lrr  Yod  Scrrra 
(By  James  J.  BCllpatrtck) 

When  It  comes  to  passing  upon  proposed 
new  drugs,  what  is  the  role  of  the  XJB.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration?  Under  the  law. 
the  FDA  must  withhold  approval  until  It  Is 
satisfied  that  the  drug  Is  (1 )  safe,  and  (3) 
effective.  These  criteria,  and  especially  the 
bureaucratic  fashion  In  which  the  FDA  ap- 
Uee  them,  demand  renewed  attention. 

At  first  glance,  the  two  yardsticks  appear 
unassailable  The  awful  lessons  of  thalido- 
mide teach  us  what  can  happ>en  when  a  drug 
Is  released  before  Its  safety  has  been  estab- 
lished. And  an  Ineffective  drug  Is  worse  than 
useless  to  patient  and  doctor  alike 

Yet  the  standards  can  be  applied  so  rigidly, 
with  such  excessive  prudence  and  such  fear- 
ful timidity,  that  the  healing  arts  are  not 
helped  but  hindered.  That  Is  what  Is  happ>en- 
Ing  in  recent  years  at  the  FDA.  By  demand- 
ing the  most  absolute  and  overwhelming 
proof  of  safety  and  efficacy — proof  according 
to  the  most  coetly  and  meticulous  laboratory 
procedures— the  FDA  has  stifled  the  develop- 
ment of  new  drugs  and  left  sick  human 
beings  to  suffer  for  want  of  the  relief  that 
new  drugs  might  provide 

In  (he  current  Reader's  Digest.  Walter  8. 
Ross  sums  up  the  general  picture.  In  a  book 
newly  published  by  Doubleday,  "The  Perse- 
cuted Drug;  The  Story  of  DMSO,"  science 
writer  Pat  McOrady,  Sr  provides  a  spedflo 
and  maddening  example  of  timidity  gone 
berserk. 

Dimethyl  sulfoxide  (DMSO)  Is  a  solvent, 
derived  chiefly  from  llgnln  Its  fantastic  ther- 
apeutic properties  were  first  explored  In  1981 
by  Dr  Stanley  Wallace  Jacob,  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  By 
1980.  as  word  spread,  some  100.000  patlenta 
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had  received  the  drug.  Upwards  of  1,2(X)  pa- 
pers on  DMSO  have  been  published  In  the 
domestic  and  foreign  literature.  Investiga- 
tors have  submitted  193  volumes  of  reports 
to  the  FDA. 

The  overwhelming  consensus  of  this  pro- 
digious research  Is  that  DMSO.  whUe  not  a 
•  miracle  drug"  is  one  of  the  safest  com- 
pounds ever  formulated.  And  though  It  Is 
not  effective  for  every  patient  in  every  In- 
stance In  which  It  has  been  used,  DMSO  la 
amazingly  effective  In  an  impressive  varieti? 
of  cases, 

McOrady's  book  suffers  from  its  author's 
undisguised  enthusiasm  but  there  Is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  findings  he  reviews. 
DMSO  has  been  identified  very  uncertainly, 
as  a  causative  factor  In  only  a  single  death. 
Three  research  papers  Indicate  that  In  mas- 
sive doeagee.  DMSO  can  result  In  producing 
myopia  In  rabbits  and  rhesus  monkeys. 
Ings  in  terms  of  toxicity. 

That  Is  about  the  sum  at  the  adverse  find- 
Yet  DMSO  remains  almost  wholly  unavail- 
able to  American  physicians  and  their  pa- 
tients. The  FDA  effectively  banned  the  drug, 
except  In  veterinary  use,  back  In  Novem- 
ber, 1966.  Just  this  past  month,  a  select  com- 
mittee from  the  National  Research  CouncU 
held  the  action  "Justified",  and  concluded 
that  "In  view  of  the  Inadequacies  of  avail- 
able Information,  It  does  not  seem  prudent 
to  make  DMSO  widely  available  under  un- 
regulated condltloiis". 

The  NA8-NRC  committee  was  not  alto- 
gether ho«lle.  On  the  matter  of  safety.  It 
agreed  that  eye  damage  In  man  "has  not 
been  established  ".  Morphologic  changes  In 
the  lens  at  the  cellular  level  "have  not  been 
demonstrated."  Indeed,  a  recent  adequately 
controlled  study  demonstrated  "no  adverse 
effects  upon  the  eyes  of  the  subjects." 

On  that  matter  of  effectiveness,  the  re- 
viewing committee  conceded  that  profession- 
ally satisfactory  studies  demonstrate  DMSO's 
effectiveness  In  treating  acute  traumatic  In- 
Jury,  milder  forms  of  scleroderma,  and  cer- 
tain fungal  Infections.  In  other  areas,  the  evi- 
dence Is  "oonfllctlng".  Many  reports  reflect 
the  enthusiasm  of  practicing  physicians 
treating  real-life  patients,  but  these  reports, 
alas,  "simply  do  not  qualify  as  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  caliber  required  for  making  de- 
cisions that  affect  the  quality  of  medical 
care  In  this  country." 

Stripped  of  professional  Jargon,  what  this 
means  is  that  DMSO  Is  stUl  banned,  except 
for  brief  experiments  with  minor  ailments. 
Big  Brother,  that  is  to  say.  Is  still  watching 
you.  At  the  FDA.  Big  Brother  Is  Indifferently 
watching  you  suffer,  while  reasonably  safe 
and  reasonably  effective  drugs  are  kept  out 
of  your  doctor's  hard 


THE  19TH  DISTRICT  CONVENTION 
OF  AMERICAN  LEGION  CALLS  FOR 
A  STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  at  the  American  Legion  conven- 
tion of  the  19th  District  of  Texas,  the 
area  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
a  resolution  relating  to  communism  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted. 

BUI  R,  Neel  of  Lubbock.  Tex.,  and 
chairman  of  the  American  Legion  Res- 
olutions Committee  has  forwarded  this 
resolution  to  me  and  asked  that  I  inform 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  convention.  Certlf  j'lng 
this  resolution  were  Tom  Wheeler,  Adju- 


tant, and  Harry  C.  Riggs,  Commander, 
both  of  Plain  view,  Tex. 

The  re.soluuon  points  out  the  con- 
tinued Conimumsi  threat  to  the  United 
States.  It  calls  for  the  cessation  of  credit 
and  aid  m  any  lorm  to  Comniurast  na- 
tions and  opposes  providing  technical 
knowledge  to  r.aUons  under  Commum.st 
control.  The  resolution  al^o  advocates  the 
importation  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
and  opposes  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  such  importation  from  Russia. 

The  resolution  sounds  the  clarion  call 
for  adequate  and  competent  military 
manpower  in  the  Armed  F\)rces  by  rais- 
ing the  standards  for  rmlilary  service  and 
by  resuming  the  draft  m  order  to  achieve 
a  better  balanced  military  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it  appropriate 
to  submit  this  statement  for  the  Record 
at  this  time.  Tomorrow  we  will  have  be- 
fore the  House  the  $74  billion  Defense 
appropriation  bill.  As  we  consider  that 
legislation,  designed  to  keep  America 
strong,  we  will  want  to  bear  in  mind  the 
concern  of  the  American  Legion  in  the 
19th  Congressional  District  and  else- 
where, and  the  concern  of  all  thoughtful 
Americans  that  we  keep  our  Nation  alert 
and  strong. 


SO-CALLED  OPERATION  CANDOR 

•  Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
I  was  among  a  group  of  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen invited  to  the  White  House  as 
part  of  the  so-called  Operation  Candor 
wherein  we  were  to  discuss  the  Watergate 
matter.  Insofar  as  that  meeting  went, 
it  should  have  been  classified  "Operation 
Canned." 

After  leaving  the  meeting  I  felt  like  the 
shapely  country  girl  that  had  just  been 
kicked  out  of  a  debonair  playboy  s  pent- 
house apartment  In  short,  "I  had  been 
had." 

Instead  of  candor  with  all  Members 
present,  the  President  carefully  recog- 
nized only  the  "safe'  senior  Members 
who  asked  him  nice  que.stlons  to  which 
they  received  the  same  r-ajined  answers 
that  are  fed  to  the  press. 

It  Is  not  my  purpo.se  to  cast  dispersions 
on  Etny  senior  Member  of  this  House  nor 
to  Infer  that  they  uert  w lUmg  parties  to 
the  President's  little  pame  I.Ike  the  rest 
of  us,  the  senior  Members  al.so  had  ques- 
tions to  a-sk  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Their  questions  were  simply  not 
on  the  subject  that  we  went  there  to  dis- 
cuss. 

"Operation  Candor"  was  supposed  to 
deal  with  the  Watergate  matter.  Yet. 
during  the  entire  evening,  only  one  ques- 
tion wa'^  asked  about  Watergate  and  ev- 
ersrone  there  already  knew  the  canned 
answer  to  It. 

It  appeared  to  be  more  than  coinci- 
dence that  the  President  failed  to  recog- 
nize a  single  Member  that  he  did  not 
know  personally.  He  took  no  chances.  We 
learned  no  more  from  this  meeting  than 
we  could  learn  by  reading  the  Washing- 
ton Post  or  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  speech 


IS  to  set  the  record  straight  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  constituents  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  thi£  House, 

Accordmg  to  White  House  press  re- 
leases, these  congressional  meetings  »1th 
the  President  are  supix)sed  to  be  candid 
question  and  answer  sessions  along  with 
discussion  of  national  problems  ansmg 
from  Watergate,  That  sunply  was  not  the 
case  m  the  meetmg  that  I  attended  last 
night. 

In  fact.  I  fee!  that  many  of  us  were 
used.  And,  frankly,  I  resent  this.  A  large 
numbers  of  Members  in  the  group  have 
voting  records  that  have  closely  paral- 
leled stands  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  press  has  erroneously  mter- 
preted  these  votes  as  bemg  •  for'  the 
President  and  further  mJerred  tnat  v,e 
were  in  his  camp  on  the  Watergate 
matters. 

Let  the  record  clearly  reflect  that  I 
have  never  voted  "for"  or  "agaiFiSt"  the 
President  except  during  the  November 
general  elections  and  I  have  aiwavs  vot.ed 
against  him  during  those.  Any  vote  that 
I  cast  in  the  Hou.'-e  of  Representatives  is 
based  strictly  on  the  meni  of  the  bill  or 
issue  with  absolutely  no  consideration 
given  to  hGv\-  the  President  might  stand. 

In  coming  to  this  office.  I  made  certain 
pledges  to  my  constituents.  My  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  are  based  primarily 
on  those  pledges.  If  they  happen  to  coin- 
cide with  the  Presidents  stand  on  the 
same  issue,  this  should— in  no  way— be 
construed  to  .mean  that  I  am  in  his 
camp  or  that  I  associate  myself  with  his 
views  m  other  matters. 

Parenthetically,  the  fact  that  I  would 
respond  to  an  invitation  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  should,  in  no  way,  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  I  concur  with  the  tenor 
and  content  of  press  releases  that  his 
office  might  subsequently  issue. 

During  the  meeting  last  night,  I  had 
no  discussion  v^ith  the  President  Along 
with  the  vast  majority  of  those  attend- 
ing, our  questions  were  not  answered  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  an  opportimitv  to 
ask  them. 

Recognizing  that  hmited  time  l?  avail- 
able to  the  President  and  also  recogniz- 
ing that  administration  policy  i?  formu- 
lated by  others  in  conjunction  with  the 
President.  I  submitted  a  Iett«r  to  hmi  2 
weeks  ago  suggesting  two  topics  that 
needed  to  be  discussed  during  our  meet- 
ing. This  gave  hhn  the  option  of  either 
discussing  these  matters  during  the 
meeting  or  to  reply  by  letter.  Neither 
was  done. 

Durmg  past  speeches  on  this  floor,  I 
have  taken  a  firm  stand  against  making 
rash  judgments  in  the  Watergate  mat- 
ter before  all  the  evidence  had  been 
heard,  I  have  criticized  those  who  would 
conduct  a  "trial  by  pres;^  "  and  convict 
a  President  without  due  process  of  law 
I  continue  to  hold  those  views. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  I  air. 
defending  the  President  nor  does  it  raeah 
that  I  agree  with  his  sUtements  on  the 
Watergate  matter,  I  am  simply-  sa.vlng 
that  my  constituents  want  to  know  the 
real  truth  The  real  truth  can  only  be 
found  through  the  slow  but  sure  proc- 
esses of  our  ofBclal  investigative  agencies 
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such  as  the  special  prosecutor,  the  grand 
jurj-.  the  Justice  Department,  and  our 
Investigating  congressional  comimttees. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  It  be  clear- 
ly understood  by  all;  I  attended  a  ses- 
sion of  "Operation  Candor"  and  came 
away  knowing  no  more  about  the  Water- 
gate matter  than  I  knew  when  I  arrived 


TEAMSTERS  SUPPORT  PETROLEUM 
CONSERVATION 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks jid  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  congressional  recess  further  hearings 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  recommended 
legislation  program  for  the  conservation 
of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products, 
H.R.  11031,  were  in  abeyance.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Mr.  Prank  E.  Fitzsimmons.  wrote  me  of 
his  concern  over  the  proposed  50-mlle 
per  hour  speed  limit  provision.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  wrote  other 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  in  the  same  vein. 
For  the  information  of  Members  of  the 
House,  I  include  his  letter  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

iKTXaHATlONAL  BROTHERHOOD 

or  TKAMsms. 

Washington.  DC.  November  14,  1972. 
The  Honorable  jo«  axoBriz, 
U.S  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dbab  Covgrsssman  SKUBITZ  The  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  supports 
H.R.  11031.  Congreaaman  Staggers  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  presldentlally -administered  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation  and  distribution  of 
petroleum  products.  This  is  a  farsl^hted  and 
responsible  approach  to  a  problem  which 
appears  to  be  a  virtual  certainty.  U.S.  short- 
ages of  necessary  petroleum  supplies 

However,  we  are  concerned  with  a  partic- 
ular provision  of  this  bUl,  Section  202(c)  ( 1 1 . 
because  it  would  require  a  reduction  In  maxi- 
mum speed  lunits  on  aU  roads  to  50  miles 
per  hour  or  less. 

This  propooal  would  have  adverse  effects 
not  only  o:i  our  members,  but  on  most  citi- 
zens. In  addition,  we  do  not  ijeUeve  this 
would  solve  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill— to 
protect  the  public  interest  through  the  hus- 
banding of  petroleum  products 

As  to  cur  members,  the  effect  of  such  a 
proposal  would  be  Irss  of  wages.  Teamsters 
who  drive  over  the  road  are  paid  on  a  mile- 
age basis.  Under  current  contracts,  this 
amounu  to  approximately  16  cents  per  mile 
Given  an  existing  speed  limit  of  60  miles  per 
hour,  an  over  the  road  driver  can  average  ap- 
proximately 500  miles,  or  50  miles  per  hour. 
In  a  10  hour  tour  of  duty  As  you  know,  the 
regulations  of  the  Departmeat  of  Transporta- 
tion forbid  an  individual  to  operate  a  com- 
mercial vehicle  la  excess  of  10  consecutive 
hours:  and  he  may  not  drive  again  unless  he 
has  had  at  least  8  hours  rest. 

In  sum.  then,  a  driver's  wages  for  a  10 
hour  run  would  be  $80  00  If  50  mile  per 
hour  speed  limits  were  Imposed,  a  driver's 
average  speed  would,  in  aU  probabUlty,  be 
reduced  to  40  mUes  per  hour  and  his  com- 
pensation for  a  10  hour  run  would  be  $64.00. 
or  80%  of  his  present  wage  This,  we  believe, 
would  constitute  an  unnecessary  hardship 
and  should  be  alleviated. 

Moreoyer.  the  imposition  of  a  50  mile  per 
hour  (pe«d  limit  would  create  a  situation 
where  more  not  less,  fuel  would  be  con- 
sumed by  these  vehicle*.  Preaently,  thea* 
trucks  are  geared  to  run  at  speeds  of  60 
miles  per  hour  in  their  bigheat — and  moat 


efficient —  gear  To  operate  at  50  miles  per 
hour,  a  lower  gear  would  have  to  be  used 
and  mora  fuel  would  be  consumed. 

At  one  Ume  we  were  of  the  opinion  tbaO 
50  mile  limits  could  be  Impoeed  for  auto- 
mobUea  and  60  mile  Umlta  for  commercial 
vehicles. 

However,  after  considering  the  Issue,  we 
believe  this  solution  would  prove  unwork- 
able It  would  be  very  difficult  to  predict 
the  adverse  safety  consequences  of  a  situa- 
tion where  trucks  would  be  allowed  to  travel 
at  greater  speeds  than  automobiles,  nor  do 
we  believe  the  public  would  accept  such  a 
situation. 

Therefore.  In  our  opinion,  the  moet  realis- 
tic speed  lUnlt  for  all  vehicles  would  be  60 
miles  per  hour.  To  Implement  this,  we 
would  suggeat  that  Section  202(c)(1)  be 
amended  aa  followa: 

Reduction  tn  maximum  speed  llmlta  to 
60  miles  per  hour." 

To  reflect  our  position  on  this  matter,  we 
would  ask  that  these  views  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  in  these  proceedings. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

FKANK  E.  PrrzstMMONs, 

General  Prendent. 


CONVENTIOiN   HEbOLUTIONS — 
CONGRESSIONAL  ANALYSIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zou).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Qrejcn)  Is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  1960,  an  Air  Force  manual  was  print- 
ed which  Included  a  vicious  attack  on 
great  Protestant  religious  bodies  and 
spiritual  leaders  within  the  Protestant 
clergy.  In  that  Government-printed 
document,  false  charges  were  made;  in- 
flammatory pamphlets  were  quoted  high- 
ly critical  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  The  material  was  accepted 
without  accused  persons  and  organiza- 
tions being  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  charges  leveled  against 
them.  The  material  was  used  to  indoc- 
trinate Air  Force  personnel.  At  that  time, 
I  spent  many  days  trjlng  to  tract  down 
the  origin  of  such  slanderous  material. 
On  April  19,  1960,  I  took  an  hour's  spe- 
cial order  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
defend  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  several  highly  respected  Protestant 
clergymen  who  had  literally  been  accused 
of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  In 
this  Government  document. 

On  the  floor  that  day — Congressional 
Record,  April  19,  1960,  beginning  on  page 
7669 — I  said : 

One  of  the  great  fundamentals  of  our  free 
society  Is  freedom  of  religion — freedom  of 
the  Nation's  Churches  to  teach  and  preach 
aa  the  obligations  of  conscience  may  direct 
them.  Religious  freedom,  the  first  freedom 
safeguarded  by  the  BUI  of  RlghM.  U  In  many 
ways  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  freedom 
If  religious  freedom  Is  to  mean  anything. 
It  must  mean  the  right  of  churches  to  settle 
their  doctrinal  differences  without  either 
bringing  In  the  state  as  an  arbiter  or  having 
the  state  or  any  agency  of  the  state  intrude 
lt.Telf  as  a  Judge  This  is  as  true  of  questions 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  church  may  com- 
ment on  social  questions  as  It  is  of  any  other 
question  of  a  doctrinal  nature 

My  views  have  not  changed.  Never 
would  I  want  this  coimtry  to  come  to  the 
place  where  any  clergyman  would  hes- 


itate because  his  next  sentence  might 
offend  any  government  official.  If  the 
time  ever  comes  when  any  Clergyman  or 
any  church  pauses  to  listen  for  any  gov- 
ernment ofBclal  behind  him,  then  free- 
dom of  religion  may  already  be  com- 
promised. 

One  clergyman  wrote : 

If  you  have  the  opportunity  to  record  our 
protest  publicly  in  the  Chambers,  or  at  hear- 
ings held  In  regard  to  the  Air  Force  Manual, 
we  would  be  grateful  to  you.  Our  churches 
cannot  longer  remain  sUent  wbUe  such  vi- 
cious and  unscrupulous  attacks  are  being 
made  against  them,  bringing  about  divisions 
among  the  churches  the  Communists  most 
desire  to  see. 

Another  clergyman  wrote : 

This  letter  Is  written  aa  a  protest  to  the 
way  that  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches 
haa  been  treated,  not  only  by  the  manual, 
but  by  the  manifest  indifference  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  facts  In  the  case.  .  .  . 

Another  clergyman  wrote: 

I,  myself,  would  dismiss  It  as  of  minor 
Importance  If  I  had  not  been  so  unhappily 
surprised  to  find  many  people  who  believe 
that  the  allegations  are  true.  ,  , . 

Mr  Speaker,  I  refer  to  this  1960 
speech  on  the  floor  that  day,  because 
now  I  am  chagrined  to  find  that  one  of 
our  great  church  denominations  has 
made  what  I  am  sure  the  large  majority 
of  my  colleagues  will  agree  is  an  unfair 
and  unjustified  attack  upon  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Integrity  of  Its  Members.  I 
cannot  remain  silent  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  when  the  general  assembly 
of  my  denomination  passes  a  resolution 
with  such  great  distortion  of  the  truth 
and  which  will  probably  be  distributed 
more  wldelj-  than  the  Air  Force  manual 
ever  was.  I  decided  to  speak  in  the  House 
for  exactly  the  same  reasons  stated  in 
the  three  letters  previously  quoted  from 
clergymen  in  1960— only  the  situation  is 
reversed.  This  resolution  first  introduced 
by  a  single  congregation,  but  endorsed 
by  the  general  board,  categorically 
states: 

WhereaA  the  National  Budget  establishes 
the  priorities  of  the  nation  as  seen  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  and 

Whereas  thla  budget  assigns  flret  priority 
to  systems  of  death  by  allocating  enormous 
resources  for  this  purpose,  and 

Whereas  this  same  budget  assigns  a  lower 
priority  to  life  giving  programs  by  allocating 
fewer  funds  for  such  things  as  medical  re- 
search, health  care,  education,  adequate  nu- 
trition, reclamation  of  polluted  water  and 
air,  transportation,  and  recreational  facil- 
ities for  our  citizens.  .  .  . 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  Gen- 
eral Asaembly  of  the  Christian  Church  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ)  nneetlng  at  Cincinnati  Oc- 
tober 26-31.  1973.  declare  that  we  want  our 
government  to  give  first  priority  to  llfe-glv- 
Ing  programs  and  develop  and  fund  such 
programs  instead  of  giving  first  priority  to 
military  programs  and  the  development  of 
systems  of  death  and  destruction,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copv  of  this 
Resolution  be  mailed  to  the  President  and 
each   Congressman   and   Senator. 

There  were  some  60  or  70  re.'^olutlons 
passed  This  was  one  of  the  most  In- 
accurate. Of  the  60  or  70.  about  10  were 
directed  to  the  Congress  and /or  the 
administration.  Obviously.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  shall  limit  my  comments  today  to  only 
those  resolutions  directed  to  you.  as 
Speaker,  or  to  me  or  to  my  colleagues 
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in    this    Congress.     I    would    not    be 
discussing  any  of  these  if — 

First,  the  assembly  itself  had  not 
directed  that  various  ones  be  sent  to  the 
Congress  or  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
committees  and/or 

Second,  the  assembly  had  not  urged 
members  of  congregations  to  write  letters 
to  Members  of  Congress  supporting  views 
expressed  in  the  resolutions  or 

Third.  Lf  the  assembly  had  not — in  the 
case  of  capital  punishment  resolution 
only — called  "upon  congregations  and 
members  of  the  Christian  Church — 
Disciples  of  Christ — to  support  those 
State  legislators  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  oppose  capital  punishment." 

For  awhile,  I  thought  resolution  No. 
34 — quoted  above — concerning  our  na- 
tional priorities  should  not  be  given  the 
dignity  of  an  answer  because  It  is  so 
patently  false;  frankly  I  could  not  believe 
any  general  assembly  of  my  church  or 
any  church  group  would  approve  a 
resolution  making  such  a  broadside 
attack  upon  the  integrity — of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  without  at  least  check- 
ing the  facts.  No  one,  serving  In  the 
political  arena,  can  be  unaware  of  the 
effects  of  Watergate,  of  the  erosion  of 
confidence  in  Government.  All  "poli- 
ticians"—and  I  wear  that  badge 
proudly — will  suffer  because  of  the  events 
of  the  last  12  months.  Whether  the  cur- 
rent disdain  for  public  officeholders,  the 
disillusionment,  the  cynicism  will  help 
recruit  the  kind  of  people  to  public  serv- 
ice that  are  really  committed  to  the 
"public  interest"  or  whether  it  will  drive 
them  away — only  historj-  can  accurately 
record. 

But  now  that  this  resolution  No.  34 
on  National  practices  is  an  official  posi- 
tion of  the  general  assembly — with  some 
5,000  voting  delegates,  though  less  than 
half  were  there  to  vote — and  now  that 
each  of  you  is  to  receive  a  copy  and  in 
addition,  copies.  I  presume,  will  be  cir- 
culated to  all  the  Christian  churches — 
Ettsciples — across  the  land  and  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  congregation  letters 
which  will  later  be  received  in  each  of 
our  offices.  I  decided  this  and  other  reso- 
lutions should  be  examined. 

Paraphrasing  a  letter  from  a  clergy- 
man previously  quoted— 1960— I  cannot 
remain  silent  while  such  unscrupulous 
attacks  are  being  made  against  the  Con- 
gress bringing  about  further  divisions 
among  the  American  people. 

Earlier  this  year  a  constituent  had 
read  an  article  with  very  slanted,  biased 
statements  about  a  controversy  between 
the  environmentalists  and  some  scien- 
tists. The  statements  obviously  were  very 
exaggerated  and  he  wrote  to  me:  'that 
they  should  be  equally  concerned  with 
the  pollution  of  national  issues  which 
unjustly  contaminate  the  American  pub- 
lic toward  their  government  and  the  mo- 
tives of  the  administrators."  It  seems  to 
me  that  letter  has  relevance  in  regard  to 
this  resolution  on  national  priorities,  A 
total  of  4  minutes,  yes,  4  minutes,  of  de- 
bate was  given  to  the  opponents  of  said 
resolution,  I  shall  quote  letters  and  tele- 
grams later  from  members  of  the  general 
board  in  response  to  some  30  telegrams  I 


sent  requesting  the  Information  that 
persuaded  them  to  reach  the  conclusion 
to  endorse  such  a  resolution. 

One  young  man  even  addressed  the 
moderator  and  said  he  had  studied  the 
Federal  budget  for  6  weeks  and  would  like 
to  present  some  facts.  He  was  ruled  out 
of  order  by  the  Chair. 

A  former  well  known  clergyman  here 
In  the  District  said.  "The  world  is  too 
dangerous  for  anything  but  the  truth 
and  too  small  for  anything  but  human 
brotherhood."  I  suppose  if  it  were  not 
for  the  great  national  crisis  In  which  we 
find  ourselves,  the  terrible  political 
turbulence  of  this  year  I  would  have  re- 
laxed and  found  comfort  in  much  of  the 
prevailing  attitude:  "Who  cares?  Who 
ever  reads  the  resolutions?"  I  would  be 
less  "concerned,  but  any  democracy  Is 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  public 
opinion  and  "every  violation  of  truth  is 
a  stab  at  the  health  of  society." 

Every  Member  of  this  House  knows  the 
approximate  amount  of  the  estimated 
Federal  budget  and  in  the  various  areas. 
There  is  little  question  but  what  original 
published  budget  estimates  will  be 
changed.  Earlier  this  year  in  the  anti- 
impoundment  bill,  the  Hou.'^e  set  a  ceil- 
ing of  $267.1  billion  and  I,  for  one,  hope 
we  stay  within  it. 

Just  this  week  we  approved,  in  the  .'Ap- 
propriations Committee  a  defense  ap- 
propriations bin  of  $74.5  bUllon.  Earlier. 
there  was  a  military  construction  bill  of 
less  than  $3  billion.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
S74.5  billion  will  be  for  salaries  and 
wages  of  military  personnel  and  civilian 
personnel  working  for  the  militar>'  and 
related  personnel  and  retirement  costs. 
For  the  record,  let  me  list  the  estimated 
budget  items  for  fiscal  year  1974,  as 
supplied  to  the  Congress  by  the  admin- 
istration earlier  this  year  for  budget  au- 
thority. This  is  $288  billion.  However,  the 
administration's  "cash  flow"  budget  Is 
$268.7  billion  and  that  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used. 

Budget  authority  by  function  and  agency 
[In  bUllons  of  dollars] 

1974 
Budget  authority  by  function :  estimate 

National  defense' 87.3 

International  affairs  and  finance 4.5 

Space  research  and  technology 3.0 

Agriculture  and  rural  development..       6.  7 
Natural  resources  and  environment.       1.3 

Commerce    and    transportation 12.7 

Community  development  and  hous- 
ing     39 

Education  and  manpower 9.9 

Health 36.4 

Income  security 90,8 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 12.3 

Interest 34.7 

General  government 5.8 

General  Revenue  Sharing 6. 1 

Allowances 2,0 

Undistributed        tntragovernmental 
transactions 9.1 


Total  budget  authority. 288,0 

Budget  authority  by  agency: 

Legislative   and  Judicial   branches..  ,8 

Executive  Office  of  the  President .  1 

Funds    appropriated    to   the    Presi- 
dent    6,1 

Agriculture 10. 4 

Commerce 1. 2 


Defense — Military ' . 83.  6 

Defense — ClvU 1.  5 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 101.9 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 3.  7 

Interior .4 

Justice 18 

Labor  .. 9  q 

SUte   rilllllll  6 

Transportation 90 

Treasury ""  32  e 

Civil  Service  Commission 8.5 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration    3  0 

Veterans'    Administration I  12,2 

Other  agencies 10' 5 

Allowances "  2'© 

Undistributed        Intragovemmental 
transactions 9  j 


Total  budget  authority 288  0 

As  I  said,  the  House  has  set  a  budget  of 
$267.1  billion.  In  1967  the  first  steps 
were  taken  to  include  social  security  in 
the  unified  budget.  Since  1969.  social 
security,  collected  from  taxes  and  paid 
to  Internal  Revenue  Sernce  has  been 
a  part  of  that  unified  budget — and  e.ich 
year  has  been  included  in  the  total 
budget  requests. 

\Vhen  the  resolution  stated  Congress 
"assigns  first  priority  to  systems  of 
death"— it  is  hard  to  know  how  "thev" 
define  "systems  of  death".  However,  "tf, 
by  their  definition,  they  mean  everv 
tank,  plane,  and  ship  and  the  seme  $8 
billion  on  R.  &  D— included  in  the  $28  5 
billion— then  the  most  that  thL'=  Congress 
gives  to  it  is  less  than  $29  biilion  out  of 
a  minimum  fiscal  year  1974  b'udget  of 
$267.1  billion  or  whatever  figure  is  fi- 
nally determined.  That  is  hardly  first 
priority. 

I  do  not  have  fiscal  year  1974  com- 
parisons, but  according  to  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Defense  Spending,  a  Look  at 
the  Realities,"  national  defense  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1973  in  dollars  of 
constant  buj-ing  power  will  be  at  the 
lowest  level  since  fiscal  year  1951,  Man- 
power— military,  civil  service,  and  indus- 
try—will be  at  the  lowest  levels  since 
1950, 

Defense  in  fiscal  year  1973  will  ac- 
count for  about  20  percent  of  all  public 
spending.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  and 
defense  manpower— military  and  civU 
service— will  be  about  21  percent  of  all 
public  employment — the  lowest  shares 
since  well  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  de- 
fense shares  of  GNP,  the  U.S.  labor  force, 
and  of  the  Federal  budget  are  the  lowest 
since  fiscal  year  1950. 

In  the  defense  budget,  besides  salaries 
and  wages,  are  billions  for  education 
and  manpower  training,  water  and  pol- 
lution abatement,  medical  se.nices  for 
military  personne]  and  their  dependents, 
housing,  and  subsistence. 

Some  believe — and  I  personally  agree 

that  military  supplies  currently  going  to 
the  Mideast  and  other  places  are  for  the 
purpose  of  sa\'ing  lives— not  producing 
death,  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  would  believe,  at  a  minimum, 
that  some  of  the  $29  biilion  spent 
for  defense  hardware — ships,  planes. 
tanks — is  to  prevent  war  and  thus  to 
save  lives — not  to  produce  death  And. 
in  addition,  at  least  from  some  of  these 
fimds.  there  is  a  spinoff  In  medical  ad- 
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vancement.  Personnel  costs  have  risen 
sharply  because  of  the  congressional  de- 
cision to  move  to  a  volunteer  army. 
Wages  and  salaries  have  been  and  are 
being  Increased.  Let  me  repeat — while 
now  they  are  56  percent — with  pay  raises 
already  approved,  they  become  60  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget. 

The  defense  of  our  country  is.  of 
course,  entire^-  a  matter  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. No  State  or  local  taxes  are 
spent  for  It.  This  Is  not  true  of  all  the 
other  categories  mentioned  in  the  res- 
olution. Congress  and  the  administration 
have  supported  many  programs  with 
matching  funds  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  very  high  priority  to  these  legis- 
lative items  to  try  to  encourage  States 
and  local  governments  to  also  give  them 
high  priority.  For  example,  on  education 
alone,  this  fiscal  year  this  country  wUl 
be  spending  about  $84  billion  in  Federal. 
State,  and  local  funds.  The  Federal. 
State,  and  local  expenditures  for  social 
welfare  will  exceed  $86  billion. 

Now  the  question  arises  how  could  the 
general  board  and  assembly  pass  a  reso- 
lution containing  such  a  misstatement 
of  fact  to  be  distributed  to  churches 
throughout  the  land.  I  sent  telegrams  to 
about  30  members  of  the  general  board 
which  recommended  that  the  assembly 
approve  the  resolution.  In  the  telegram. 
I  asked: 

Oq  Resolution  No.  34  (National  priorities) 
was  there  any  debate  by  the  General  Board 
prior  to  the  vote  recommending  approval? 
If  so,  please  advise  facts,  figures  and  in- 
formation discussed  at  the  General  Board 
which  persuaded  the  Bo&rd  to  recommend 
approval  to  the  General  Assembly. 

These  telegrams  went  to  four  of  the 
"officers"  of  the  assembly,  to  three  gen- 
eral board  members  whom  I  had  pre- 
viously known  and  the  remainder  picked 
at  random  to  get  broad  geographical 
representation. 

Of  the  telegrams  sent.  I  received  re- 
plies from  four  who  said  they  did  not 
attend  the  board  meetings,  one  phone 
call  expressing  disgust  with  the  resolu- 
tions, and  18  answers  in  some  detail. 

Not  one  individual  responding  cited 
any  information,  any  information  at 
all — any  fact — any  flgxire.  which  was 
presented  at  the  section  meeting  or  the 
general  board  meeting  during  the  debate 
on  the  resolution.  The  following  reflect 
most  of  the  responses : 

Was  no  debate  on  Resolution  No,  34  be- 
fore It  was  passed  by  the  Board. 

I  do  not  recall  the  General  Board  debate 
on  No.  34.  According  to  my  notes.  It  came 
from  the  section  meeting  with  the  changes 
already  recommended  and  we  approved  it, 
apparently,  after  little  or  no  discussion.  There 
was  certainly  no  discussion  of  the  substan- 
tive miiterlai  regarding  facts  and  figures  of 
national  budgets. 

There  was  debate  on  Resolution  No.  34  by 
the  Board.  The  debate  was  generally  along 
the  lines  of  the  resolution  rather  than  the 
Intent  Once  the  ■military"  language  was 
softened,  the  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Board  with  approval  recommended  to  the 
General  Asaembly. 

On  Number  34  don't  remember  details  ex- 
cept some  objections  same  as  you  voiced 
in  Cincinnati. 

Believe  there  was  debate  on  No.  34  but 
sorT>'  do  not  recall  specLflc  points  made.  .  .  . 
The  Inference  In  No.  34  that  the  National 
Budget  anlgns  first  priority  to  ■'sytems  of 
death"  Is  Inaccurate  and  Irresponsible.  .  .  . 


Resolution  No.  34.  National  Priorities  do 
not  recall  extent  of  discussion  by  General 
Board. 

Resolution  No.  34  was  not  debated  but  dis- 
cussed briefly  during  the  Plenary  i Board) 
Session.  However,  ample  time  was  devoted  to 
It  during  the  section  consideration — of  which 
I  was  a  member  ....  In  its  original  form  it 
clearly  stated  unequivocally  that  the  only 
purpose  of  the  government  was  death — or 
systems  of  death.  In  our  section  we  felt  that 
much  of  the  government  spending — even 
within  the  military— did  not  deal  only  with 
death — therefore  we  attempted  to  maintain 
the  Intent  of  the  original  resolution  and  stUl 
state  It  more  accurately. 

Concerning  Resolution  No.  34.  most  of  the 
debate  on  this  at  the  board  meeting  In  St. 
Louis  was  In  my  section  that  altered  the 
language  of  the  original  (toned  It  down  a 
lot)." 

The  president  of  the  board  responded : 
No.  34.  Concerning  our  National  Priori- 
ties .  .  These  are  the  amendments  made  by 
the  General  Board.  This  resolution  did  not 
have  as  extensive  debate  at  the  General 
Board  as  the  one  on  amnesty,  but  the  amend- 
ments Indicate  the  care  with  which  It  was 
handled." 

The  newly  elected  moderator  for  the 
next  2  years  responded : 

Since  Resolution  No.  34  was  not  considered 
by  my  section,  I  cannot  be  quite  as  clear  as 
to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  It.  I  do 
know  that  It  was  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
cedures to  which  all  the  resolutions  con- 
sidered by  my  own  section  were  subject.  You 
do  know,  of  course,  that  It  was  amended  sub- 
stantially by  the  General  Board. 

Following  Is  the  complete  text  of  Res- 
olution No.  34  with  all  the  "substantial" 
changes  referred  to  in  the  last  two  re- 
plies quoted.  The  Italic  Indicate  dele- 
tions from  the  original  text,  recom- 
mended by  the  general  board.  Quoted 
type  indicates  additions  to  the  original 
text,  recommended  by  the  general  board. 
In  order  to  read  It  as  approved  by  the 
general  board  and  the  general  assembly, 
read  regular  and  quoted  type: 

No.  34 — CoMcxaifiKG   Oitb   National 
Puoarnxs 

Whereas  the  National  Budget  establishes 
the  priorities  of  the  nation  as  seen  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  and 

Whereas  this  budget  assigns  first  priority 
to  systems  of  death  by  allocating  enormous 
resources  to  the  military  "for  this  purpose" 
and 

Whereas  this  same  budget  assigns  a  t«rj/ 
low  '.ower"  priority  to  llfe-glvlng  programs 
by  aUocatlng  very  meager  "fewer"  funds  for 
such  things  as  medical  research,  health  care, 
education,  adequate  nutrition,  reclamation  of 
polluted  water  and  air,  transportation,  and 
recreational  facilities  for  our  citizens,  and 

Whereas  much  "some"  of  these  funds  for 
llfe-glvlng  programs  are  "have  been"  Im- 
pounded by  the  Administration  in  a  clear  dis- 
regard for  the  wishes  of  Congress,  and 

Whereas  the  huge  euma  of  money  allocated 
to  the  military  divert  the  creative  energies 
of  the  engineering  and  technical  genius  into 
designing  systems  of  death  and  destruction, 
and 

Whereas  these  distorted  priorities  help  ea- 
tabllah  "contribute"  to  a  climate  conducive 
to  Increasing  violence,  and  crime,  "human 
suffering,"  and 

Whereas  Jesus  proclaimed  that  He  came 
that  we  might  have  life  instead  of  death  'and 
have  It  more  abundantly"  and  the  Church 
Is  responsible  to  carry  that  message  Into  all 
avenues  of  life,  now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  this  General 
Assembly  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples 
of  Christ)  meeting  at  Cincinnati  Octot>er  a&- 


31,  1973,  declare  that  we  want  our  govern- 
ment to  give  first  priority  to  llfe-glvlng  pro- 
grams and  develop  and  fund  such  programs 
Instead  of  giving  first  priority  to  military 
programs  and  the  development  of  systems  of 
death  and  destruction,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  mailed  to  the  President  and 
each  Congressman  and  Senator. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  "sub- 
stantial changes"  made  by  the  general 
board. 

Another  letter  from  a  board  member  I 
found  most  interesting — if  not  enlighten- 
ing: 

Resolution  No.  34 — My  section  was  not 
assigned  this  resolution  for  Indepth  study,  so 
I  am  not  In  any  p>osltlon  to  give  the  facts  and 
figures  used.  The  question  I  would  pose  re- 
garding this  Issue  Is  this — do  we  have  to  be 
persuaded  by  anything  but  stark  reality  in 
regard  to  the  cutbacks  being  suffered  In  our 
own  local  communities  which  seemingly  are 
the  result  of  the  way  our  national  priorities 
are  being  ordered? 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
her  state  and  her  city  are  doing  or  what 
she  personally  Is  doing — but  the  stark 
reality  Is  that  for  community  programs 
the  Federal  budget  figures  for  1965,  1970, 
and  1974  are  as  follows: 

|ln  blllionsi 

196S       1970         1974 


Hum«n  resources 35.4  7Z.7  125.5 

Eduution  and  nunpowar 2.3  7.3  10  1 

Health 1.7  13.0  21.7 

Income  security 25.7  43.8  82.0 

Vattrans  iMnefits 5,7  8.7  11,7 

Phy$tc«l  resources \kI  ETo  25!7 


With  such  sharp  increases  in  com- 
munity programs,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  she  was  persuaded  to  support 
the  resolution  because  of  "sharp  cut- 
backs." 

In  regard  to  housing,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  wrote  to  me  on  October  17,  1973, 
and  quoted  from  this  year's  hearings: 

The  cost  tables  we  have  develoi)ed  and  sup- 
plied to  the  Committee  show  that,  even 
without  the  addition  of  any  more  subsidized 
units  beyond  those  already  refiected  In  the 
budget  through  P.T.  1974,  we  will  have  al- 
ready obligated  the  Government  and  the 
taxpayers  to  a  long-term  cost  of  between  $66 
and  »86  billion.  (Secretary  Lynn) 

Let  me  quote  from  a  press  release  of 
just  a  few  days  ago: 

Washington. — Despite  congressional  vows 
to  stay  within  President  Nixon's  original 
t268.7-bUllon  budget  total,  it  now  appean 
the  legislators  may  exceed  that  target  by  $5 
billion  by  the  time  the  session  ends  .  .  . 

However,  the  strong  possibility  of  a  final 
»273.7-bimon  spending  figure  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  ends  next  June  Is  vouched  for  by 
one  of  the  most  highly  placed  congressional 
budget  authorities. 

He  Is  Rep.  George  H.  Mahon.  D-Tex.,  vet- 
eran chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee   .   .   . 

The  biggest  Increases  over  the  budget  so 
far  have  been  In  a  liberalized  food  stamp 
program  for  the  poor,  the  repeal  of  the  "bread 
tax"  in  the  farm  bill,  a  federal  employee  pay 
raise.  Job-training  programs,  additional 
spending  for  school  lunches,  Improvements 
In  the  Medicaid  program  for  the  poor  and 
extra  unemployment  benefits. 
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Increases  stUl  under  consideration  Include 
a  Social  Security  Increase,  mass  transit  op- 
erating subsidies,  boosts  in  spending  for  fed- 
eral employe  health  Insurance,  and  increased 
veterans  pensions  and  other  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  time  to 
try  to  give  a  case  study  of  one  action 
taken — one  resolution  passed  by  a  group 
which  obviously  is  lobbying  for  a  parti- 
cular position.  We  have  laws  for  registra- 
tion of  lobbyists  and  the  amount  spent 
to  promote  a  particular  viewpoint.  We 
do  this  so  that  when  Mr.  John  Smith 
comes  Into  an  office,  a  Member  will  know 
whether  Mr.  Smith  is  speaking  for  him- 
self or  for  the  oil  companies  or  the  rail- 
roads or  a  particular  labor  union  and 
therefore  have  a  better  idea  of  the  weight 
that  should  be  attached  to  his  views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
it  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  equally  important  at  anytime  when 
we  receive  a  hundred  letters  or  a  thou- 
sand which  have  been  prompted  by  a 
resolution  passed  by  any  one  of  a  hun- 
dred private  organizations,  church- 
related  or  otherwise,  to  know  how  the  re- 
.solution  originated,  how  much  consider- 
ation was  really  given  to  it  and  how 
many  people  out  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  that  organization  ever  really  saw 
it  or  voted  on  it.  In  this  way— as  with 
the  registered  lobbyist — we  would  then 
have  a  better  idea  of  the  consideration 
we  should  give  to  the  resolution  in  the 
first  place  and  to  any  letters  which  may 
follow. 

I  would  defend  the  right  of  any  orga- 
nization—whether it  be  Common  Cause 
or  the  League  of  Women  Voters — or  any 
church  organization  or  the  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  or  an  education 
association  or  any  other  group  to  pass 
any  resolution  they  want  to  and  to  send 
any  number  of  resolutions  or  petitions 
or  memorials  to  Congress. 

But  Members  of  Congress  would  be  In 
a  position  to  make  more  valid  judgments 
if  they  knew  the  way  the  resolutions  were 
passed  and  if  claims  were  exaggerated  on 
how  many  people,  in  fact,  they  repre- 
sent. Lobbyists  serve  a  very  Important 
purpose  in  any  legislative  body,  but  if  a 
lobbyist  once  misleads  or  gives  false  in- 
formation his  credentials  are  ruined  and 
he  no  longer  can  provide  a  useful  serv- 
ice for  his  organization.  The  most  highly- 
respected  and  most  Influential  never 
misrepresent.  If  Information  is  requested 
the  most  highly  respected  lobbyist  will 
secure  the  accurate  Information — even 
If  It  may  not  be  in  his  own  organization's 
best  interest.  He  knows  there  is  another 
day  and  his  greatest  asset  is  In  his  word, 
in  the  respect  in  which  he  Is  held  by  those 
who  must  vote  on  legislation  which  may 
affect  his  Industry,  his  business  or  his 
organization,  but  which  also  wUl  affect 
all  Americans. 

Let  me  give  another  case  study. 

This  also  was  first  brought  to  my  at- 
tention when  I  was  a  voting  delegate  to 
this  assembly — convention — In  October. 
Another  voting  delegate  from  Mar^-land 
handed  me  a  paper  including  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  board  of  the  Bethany 
Christian  Church  at  Camp  Springs,  Md. 
Later  I  discussed  this  at  some  length  with 
my  friend  and  colleague  Congressman 
Bennett  of  Florida.  It  arose  because  of 


testimony  given  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  The  exchange  of  letters 
and  the  action  of  the  board  at  Bethany 
Christian  Church  speak  for  themselves 
and  reinlorce  the  first  case  study  on  reso- 
lutions passed  not  with  opportunity  for 
full  debate  a.*;  claimed  in  the  letter  of 
July  13.  but  with  a  limitation  of  8  min- 
utes of  debate  on  highly  controversial 
matters. 

The  letters  follow: 

JtTKE  8,  1973. 
Disciples  or  Chkist  Christian  Chukch, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  herein  a  statement 
by  Dr.  Herbert  Scovllle  when  he  appeared 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  behalf  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Christian 
Church.  As  a  member  of  this  denomination 
I  was  extremely  surprised  that  a  lobbyist 
would  appear  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress purporting  to  speak  for  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  on  such  highly  technical  matters 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  major  thrust 
of  the  brotherhood.  I  would  appreciate  your 
explaining  to  me  In  a  letter  how  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  Church  Is  now  structured. 
It  was  always  my  understanding  that  our 
church  was  a  congregational  church  and 
that  even  in  matters  of  theology  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  local  authority  retaUied. 
And  that  the  National  Church  as  a  brother- 
hood would  not  go  on  record  about  matters 
far  afield  from  the  central  thrust  ol  the 
church.  Particularly,  I  was  surprised  that  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  Church  as  a  brotherhood 
is  now  on  record  in  Congress  on  very  highly 
technical  pieces  of  legislation  concernmg 
which  I  would  have  serious  doubts  that  ade- 
quate study  and  time  was  given  In  the  de- 
nomination to  make  a  determination,  as- 
suming that  the  expert  knowledge  Involved 
in  the-^e  technical  matters  would  have  been 
available.  I  am  an  Elder  In  my  church  and 
my  father  was  an  Eader  before  me  and  my 
grandfather  as  well.  Ic  Is  therefore,  very  dis- 
tressing to  me  to  see  a  thrust  away  from 
spiritual  matters  and  into  technical  legisla- 
tive matters  upon  which  I  cannot  see  how 
the  church  h;is  the  competence,  the  time 
nor  the  experience  to  express  such  categori- 
cal positions.  Please  ouUlne  for  me  how  the 
church  goes  about  taking  positions  on  such 
matters  If  the  church  Is  going  to  continue 
to  take  legislative  stands  perhaps  there  Is 
a  need  for  people  who  have  an  opposite  point 
of  view  wlthm  the  brotherhood  to  express 
their  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  deci- 
sions are  reached  by  the  DUclples  of  Christ 
brotherhood?  I  have  never  had  anyone  ask 
me  to  express  an  opinion  on  any  of  these 
matters  at  any  board  meeting  or  church 
meeting  which  I  have  attended. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Charles    E.    Bennett. 
Jtrnx  13, 1973. 

Mr.  Charles  E  BENNrrr. 
U.S.  House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAR  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  vrritlng  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  which  was  addressed 
to  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Christian  Church 
under  the  date  of  June  8th 

I  am  surprised  by  your  statement  that  Di 
Herbert  Scovllle  appeared  before  the  Hou» 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  Christian  Church.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  his  appearance  .\s  a  ma'ter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  know  Dr  Scovllle.  I  am  cer- 
tain of  the  fact  that  he  has  no  authorization 
from  the  General  Office  or  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Christian  Church  (Dlsclplas  of 
Christ)  to  testify. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  cestl- 
mony  you  included  clearly  states  that  Mr. 
Scovllle  Is  chairman  of  the  Strategic  Weap- 
ons Panel,  Federation  of  American  Scientists. 


Nowrere  in  his  tesUvaoUf  «an  I  flnd  any 
reference  to  the  ChrlstUui  Church  i  Discip.es 
of  Christ).  Th'.s  must  have  been  related  to 
statements  not  contained  in  the  t«xt  of  his 
testimony.  I  hope  vou  will  share  with  me 
the  relevant  portions  of  the  traascript 
where  he  claimed  to  represent  our  church. 

You  requested  an  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Disciples  of  Christ  church  is 
now  structured  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
visional Design  which  clearly  outlines  the 
basis  of  the  current  structure  and  relation- 
ships within  the  Christian  Church,  You  will 
note  that  each  of  the  three  levels  of  the 
church's  life — congregational,  regional  and 
national — share  certain  rights  and  Tespon^'- 
billties. 

You  wUl  also  note  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  U  a  representative  body  of  the 
general  man:Jestat;on  of  the  church,  may 
speak  on  issues  which  ar;se  out  of  the  co-,- 
cems  of  congregations  and  regional  oodies 
of  the  church.  The  General  Assembly  does 
not  have  power  to  speak  for  regions  ;;«al 
congregations  or  individual  members  It 
speaks  only  for  itself.  There  !s  oppo.tunitv 
for  full  debate  within  the  Assembly.  This  is 
also  true  for  local  congregations  and  regional 
assemblies. 

The  church  Is  indeed  a  spiritual  Institution 
and  endeavors  to  speak  on  contemporary 
issues  in  terms  of  moral  and  spiritual  prm- 
clples.  I  quite  agree  that  the  testimony  which 
Mr.  Scovllle  gave  is  highly  technical.  The 
church  does  not  deal  with  the  technical 
aspects,  especially  where  the  great  issues  of 
war  and  peace  sire  Involved. 

I  wUl  be  pleased  to  have  any  further  quoa- 
tions  you  may  care  to  raise.  I  do  need  to  know 
more  about  the  nature  of  Mr.  Sco\ille's  testl- 
money  before  I  can  deal  vtrith  this  specific 
matter. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain, 
Cordially, 

A.  Dale  Ftcsls, 
General  Minister  and  President. 

June  22. 1973. 
House  Armed  Service  CoMMrxTEE, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

'Gentlemen:  I  enclose  herein  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  wrote  on  June  8  and  a  copy  of  the 
reply  of  June  13.  I  was  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  Dr.  ScovUle  purported  to  be 
speaktag  for  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Church. 
I  would  appreciate  your  looking  Into  the 
transcript  on  this  matter  and  see  what  in 
fact  he  said  on  this  If  he  said  anything. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Bennett. 

July  3, 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  E,  Bennttt, 
1/-S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Bennett:  This  la  \n  response  to 
your  recent  letter  concerning  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Scovllle,  Jr.,  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  June  5  during  the 
consideration  of  the  military  procurement 
authorization  legislation. 

Mr.  ScovUle  said  that  the  Coalition  an 
National  Priorities  and  Military  Policy  repre- 
sented 12  organizations  and  that  the  organi- 
zations approved  the  presenUtlon  he  and 
Lt.  Col.  Edward  L.  King,  USA  (Ret.),  were 
making.  Among  the  organizations  he 
listed  was  Christian  Church  fDlsclples  of 
Christ) ."  At  one  point  In  the  hearing  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  questioned  the  basis 
for  the  Coalition,  noting  substantial  dif- 
ferences In  the  philosophies  of  the  various 
organizations  represented.  Mr.  Scovllle  said: 
"We  have  varied  philosophies  In  thU  group. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  all  of  the  organi- 
zations mentioned  agree  with  the  points  of 
view  that  we  mentioned  today." 

The  above  quotation  from  Mr.  ScovlUe's 
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testimony  appears  on  page  1607  of  Uie  b«*r- 

Ing  transcript. 
I  trust  this  Is  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

P.  EOW.  HtBCST, 

Chairman,  Armed  Services  Committee. 

JtTl.T  33,  1873. 
Hon.  P.  EIowARO  HtecsT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  US. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

SiK  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  a 
group  calling  Itself  "The  Coalition  on  Na- 
tional Priorities  and  Ullltary  Policy"  wrote 
to  you  sometime  earlier  this  year  (probably 
la  May  or  June)  requesting  a  halt  in  devel- 
opment of  new  strategic  weapons  systems  and 
a  reduction  of  U.S.  military  manpower  levels. 
One  reported  quote  from  the  letter  states 
that  U.S.  armed  forces  "have  excessive  nu- 
clear destructive  power  .  .  .  over-extended 
commitments  around  the  world,  a  top-heavy 
command  structure,  and  a  wasteful  and  in- 
flationary procurement  system." 

The  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
was  listed  as  one  of  the  eleven  organiza- 
tions making  up  the  "coalition"  and  support- 
ing the  abo%e  position  on  U.S.  military  poUcy. 

The  ofBclal  board  of  this  congregation  has 
requested  that  i  Investigate  the  origin  of  the 
letter  described  above,  and  the  means  by 
which  our  denomination  came  to  be  listed 
as  a  member  of  the  "coalition."  Apparently 
these  actions  were  taken  without  sanction 
of  the  national  convention  nor  a  poll  of  the 
local  congregations 

If  you  would  be  so  kind,  please  forward 
one  copy  of  the  letter,  and  of  any  other  cor- 
resp>ondence  you  may  have  received  In  the 
name  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ),  either  as  a  member  of  the  "coali- 
tion" or  Independently. 

If  you  wish,  I  will  be  happy  to  forward  a 
copy  of  my  report  to  the  board. 
Respectfully. 

Bin  H.  Svrmr. 
Chairman.  Christian  Action  Department, 
Bethany   Christian   Church    (Disciples 
of  Christ) 

Septkmbfb  5,  1673. 
Mr  BrN  H  Swttt. 

Chairman.  Christian  Action  Department, 
Bethany  Christian  Church.  Washington. 
DC 

Dtam  M«  Swttt:  This  l8  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  as  chairman  of  the  Christian  Ac- 
tion Department  of  Bethany  Christian 
Church  and  the  requests  you  have  made  rel- 
ative to  the  relationship  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  to  the  Coali- 
tion on  National  Priorities  and  lillltary  Pol- 
icy and  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  ScovlUe  and 
King  before  the  House  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Services. 

This  question  came  to  my  attention  for 
the  flrst  time  last  June  in  correspondence 
with  Congressman  Bennett  who  raised  ques- 
tions very  similar  to  tbooe  In  your  communi- 
cation. He  also  sent  me  the  text  of  the  testi- 
mony 

At  that  time  I  wrote  Mr  BxmcrrT  and 
among  other  things  said  the  following 

"I  am  surprised  by  your  statement  that 
Dr  Herbert  ScovtUe  appeared  before  the 
House  Armed  Servicee  Committee  on  behalf 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Christian  Church 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  appearance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Scovllle 
I  am  certain  of  the  fact  that  he  has  no 
authorization  for  the  General  OfBce  or  the 
General  Aseembly  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Dtoclplee  of  Christ  i  to  testify. 

"I  am  pu^iled  by  the  fact  that  the  teatl- 
mony  you  Included  clearly  states  that  Mr 
ScovlUe  la  chairman  of  the  Strategic  Weap- 
ons Panel.  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists. Nowhere  in  his  testimony  can  I  And  any 


reference  to  the  Christian  Church  (Dlsclplee 
of  Christ).  This  must  have  been  related  to 
statements  not  contained  In  the  text  of  his 
testimony.  I  hope  you  will  ahare  with  me  the 
relevant  portions  of  the  transcript  where  he 
claimed  to  represent  our  church." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  and  gave 
me  this  added  mf  ormatlon : 

"Mr.  ScovUle  said  that  the  Coalition  on 
National  Priorities  and  Military  Policy  rep- 
resented 12  organizations  and  that  the  or- 
ganizations approved  the  presentation  be 
and  Lt.  Col.  Edward  L.  King,  USA  (Ret.)  were 
making.  Among  the  organizations  he  listed 
was  "Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) .  • 

"At  one  point  In  the  hearing  a  member  of 
the  committee  questioned  the  basis  for  the 
Coalition,  noting  substantial  differences  In 
the  philosophies  of  the  various  organizations 
represented.  Mr.  ScovUle  said;  'We  have 
varied  philosophies  In  the  group.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  think  all  of  the  organizations 
mentioned  agree  with  the  points  of  view  we 
have  mentioned  today." 

"The  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Scovllle's 
testimony  appears  on  page  1607  of  the  hear- 
ing transcript." 

Even  though  Congressman  Bennett  did  not 
ask  for  any  further  action,  I  proceeded  to 
check  on  this  matter  with  the  Department 
of  Church  In  Society  of  the  Division  of 
Homeland  Ministries  of  our  church  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Mr.  Robert  Pangmeler. 
Director  of  International  Relations  which 
included  the  following  statement  that  bears 
directly  upon  your  questions: 

"The  Department  of  Church  In  Society  Is 
a  member  of  the  Coalition  on  National  Priori- 
ties and  Military  Policy.  We  participated  In 
the  formation  of  this  coalition  and  contrib- 
ute approximately  $500  per  year  to  it  The 
purpose  of  the  coalition  Is  to  give  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  statements  of  churches 
and  other  organizations  when  they  speak  on 
such  Issues  as  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. Through  the  coalition  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  specialists  who  can  provide  a 
sensible  and  rational  basis  for  controlling 
and  hopefully  reducing  military  expendi- 
tures. 

"Mr  ScovUle  Is  one  of  a  number  of  knowl- 
edgeable people  who  have  testified  for  the 
coalition  In  the  above  spirit.  Of  course,  no 
statement  that  prefers  Trident  I  over  Tri- 
dent II  can  speak  for  all  Disciples  The  sen- 
timents expressed,  however,  are  well  within 
the  guidelines  of  Assembly  Resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment Further.  In  cases  of  this  type.  It  should 
be  clear  that  it  Is  the  department  only  that 
Is  speaking  As  you  will  see  from  the  manner 
m  which  we  are  listed  on  the  Coalitions  let- 
terhead, thU  Is  the  case  Possible  the  "de- 
partment" thrust  was  left  out  in  Indicating 
to  the  Committee  who  was  supporting  his 
statement.  This  happens  from  time  to  time 
and  even  with  our  best  efforts.  It  Is  dUBcult 
to  avoid. 

"The  nature  of  coalitions  and  the  techni- 
cal nature  of  the  testimony  is,  I  assume,  at 
the  heart  of  this  matter.  It  has  been  the  view 
of  the  department  as  long  as  I  have  been 
with  It.  and  surely  before  that,  for  Disciples 
to  Join  with  other  church  and  secular  groups 
In  order  to  majclmlze  our  effectiveness  in 
achieving  certain  socUl  goals.  We  do  this  In 
relation  to  social  welfare,  civil  rights,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  subjects  In  these  In- 
stances the  particular  Disciple  agency  which 
Is  part  of  the  coalition  is  simply  Identified 
with  all  the  rest  when  one  major  expert  wlt- 
lieae  makes  a  presentation  We  could  ask  for 
•eparace  time  to  testify  on  these  Issues,  but 
It  Is  the  committees  themselves  that  en- 
courage coeUtlon-type  presentations  They 
actively  discourage  statemenU  from  twelve 
separate  groups  Furthermore,  the  coalition 
approach  Is.  In  my  Judgment,  a  substantial 
contrlbuttoD  to  the  national  dialogue  on  this 


subject.  We  are  able  to  deal  with  the  often- 
heard  complaint  "that  the  experts"  say  this 
or  that.  In  a  pluralistic  society  such  as  ours, 
there  Is  more  than  one  team  of  experts.  It  Is 
In  the  best  Interest  of  national  policy  to 
have  a  variety  of  experts  present  their  views. 
No  House  or  Senate  Committee  should  be  the 
captive  of  an  Incumbent  administration,  of 
whatever  party.  If  Mr.  ScovlUe  proves  wrong 
In  a  pragmatic  test  on  one  point  or  another, 
he  still  comes  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  credentials  that  cannot  be 
totally  Ignored." 

I  trust  this  reply  will  be  helpful  to  you 
and  your  committee  in  your  study  for  the 
General  board. 

I  regret  that  the  basis  of  participation 
was  not  made  clear  in  the  testimony  and  the 
neve's  articles  (which  I  have  not  seen). 

When  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  speaks  on  issues  through  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  General  Board,  my 
office  Is  of  course  directly  Involved.  We  have 
long  followed  the  practice  of  the  various 
divisions  and  departments  being  free  tc  speak 
on  Issues  when  that  voice  Is  consistent  with 
the  actions  of  the  General  Assembly.  Here  the 
General  OflSce  Is  not  necessarily  directly  In- 
volved unless  Issues  are  raised  as  In  this  case. 

I  am  glad  for  this  opportunity  to  set  the 
whole  matter  In  proper  perspective. 
Cordially, 

A.  Dale  Ficbs. 
General  .Vinister  and  President. 

In  regard  to  this  lobby  effort,  the  fol- 
lowing paper  represents  the  views  of  the 
official  board,  Bethany  Cliristian  Church, 
Camp  Springs,  Md.,  September  16.  1973, 
"Principles;  ' 

The  real  issue  In  this  matter  Is  not  the 
technical  content  of  the  presentTtlon  given 
by  Dr.  ScovUle  and  Col  King.  It  (Tnot  even 
the  question  of  national  priorities  and  mili- 
tary policy,  as  such.  It  Is  the  principle  of 
democratic  representation,  tK>th  within  the 
brotherhood  and  before  the  United  States 
Congress. 

First,  a  department  consisting  of  10  people 
has  been  allowed  to  speak  for  an  entire  de- 
nomination of  1.35  million  members  without 
consulting  them  In  any  way  Since  they  did 
not  consult  us.  they  do  not  know  our  views 
on  national  priorities  and  military  policy. 
And  therefore,  both  their  statements  and 
those  made  by  Dr  ScovlUe  and  Col.  King 
on  our  behalf  are  misrepresentations,  pure 
and  simple. 

Second:  Neither  our  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  nor  any  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral OfDoe  have  been  elected  or  Instructed 
to  represent  us  on  matters  of  national  policy. 
Simply  because  they  may  choose  to  call  such 
matters  ""moral  Issues"  does  not  confer  repre- 
sentative authority  upon  the  delegates  to  a 
religious  convention  or  the  members  of  a 
religious  bureaucracy  When  they  aasume 
such  authority,  thev  misrepresent  the  office 
to  which  they  were  elected 

Third  The  principle  of  reparation  of 
church  and  state  cuts  both  ways  It  Is  de- 
signed tr>  prevent  the  state  from  establishing 
a  mandatory  religion— and,  hopefully,  from 
establishing  atheUm  as  a  national  creed 
And  the  same  principle  prevents  religious 
ortran  teat  Ions  from  assuming  political  power 
Jesus  did  not  establish  and  our  Constitution 
does  not  allow,  a  theooracv  Therefore  those 
who  advocate  using;  the  Chrlstlsn  Church 
as  a  political  pressure  irrouo  violate  both  the 
purpose  of  the  church  and  the  state 

Fourth-  No  organization  that  functions 
as  a  political  pressure  group  Is  entitled  to 
claim  tax-exempt  status  And  any  charltabl** 
organization  that  becomes  a  political  pres- 
sure group  Is  liable  to  the  loss  of  Its  tax- 
exempt  status    Legally    therefore,  the  Oen- 
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eral  Office  should  either  pay  taxes  or  stop 
pressuring  the  national  authorities. 

Fifth:  Pressure  groups  claiming  to  speak 
for  large  segments  of  the  population  exert 
considerable  Influence  on  our  elected  political 
representatives.  Since  these  groups  wish  to 
show  widespread  backing  for  their  views,  they 
have  a  natural  motive  to  misrepresent  those 
for  whom  they  claim  to  speak.  And  since 
those  misrepresented  have  little  If  any  legal 
recourse,  the  lobbyists  have  an  open  invita- 
tion to  say  whatever  they  please.  The  con- 
tinued proliferation  of  these  groups  can  Jeop- 
ardize our  Constitutional  puarantees. 

In  this  regard.  It  must  be  needed  that  Con- 
gressman Bennett  did  not  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  lobbyists  at  face  value.  His  action 
In  checking  the  statement  that  our  brother- 
hood endorsed  the  views  of  Dr  ScovUle  and 
Col,  King  Is  an  example  of  democratic  repre- 
sentation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommend  that  copies  of  this  report  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  members  of  this  con- 
gregation, to  the  General  Office,  and  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Christian  magazine.  (One  copy 
has  l>een  requested  by  the  Honorable  P.  Ed- 
ward Hubert.  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Another  wUl  be  sent 
to  Congressman  Bennett.) 

Recommend  the  board  review  actions  taken 
at  the  National  Assembly  of  the  brotherhood 
In  October,  as  these  pertain  to  the  principle 
of  democratic  representation,  and,  if  such 
violations  continue,  take  council  as  to  what 
actions  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  our 
religious  and  political  rights." 
Respectfully  submitted: 

Bin  H.  SwtTT. 
Chairman,   Christian   Action   Department 

Note. — The  above  recommendations  were 
passed  by  the  Bethany  Christian  Church  at 
Camp  Springs,  Md.,  at  Its  meeting  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  investigation  by  the 
Camp  Springs,  Md.,  church  points  up 
another  reason  why  I,  as  a  voting  dele- 
gate, am  concerned  about  resolutions 
passed.  As  soon  as  a  resolution  is  passed — 
and  sometimes  before — it  gives  paid  staff 
the  authority  to  send  out  propaganda, 
to  use  denomination  funds,  to  travel,  to 
appear  before  State  and  national  legisla- 
tive bodies  to  lobby  for  particular  bills 
which  are  within  the  general  policy 
framework  as  they  may  interpret  that 
framework.  Whether  the  majority  w'ould 
agree  on  that  interpretation  or  whether 
the  majority  of  members  know  their 
church  contributions  are  spent  in  this 
manner,  is  a  matter  of  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  resolutions  adopted 
and  copies  of  which  may  be  sent  to  all 
of  us  in  the  House  cover  such  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  for  Federal  legislation 
as  strip  mining,  general  amnesty,  shield 
law  for  newsmen,  economic  Justice,  in- 
cluding Ideas  of  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come and  revenue  sharing,  farmworkers, 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  AFX,-CIO 
and  Chavez  and  the  teamsters,  capital 
punishment,  trade  with  Cuba.  Watergate 
and  national  leadership  crisis,  treatment 
of  refugees  In  Chile,  and  the  Middle  East 
crisis.  With  the  exception  of  the  amnesty 
resolution,  each  of  the  others  had  a 
limitation  of  8  minutes  debate — 4  in 
favor,  and  4  in  opposition. 

Leaders  at  the  national  headquarters 
state  that  each  of  them  had  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  board  and  by  a  smaller 
section  of  the  board  first.  There  Is  ob- 
viously a  difference  of  opinion  among 


board  members  who  responded  to  my 
questions.  I  will  quote  more  of  these  later. 
The  last  three  resolutions  referred  to 
above — Watergate,  treatment  of  refugees 
in  Chile,  and  the  Middle  East  crisis- 
were  emergency  resolutions  introduced 
at  the  convention  and  went  only  to  the 
"committee  on  reference  and  counsel" 
in  Cincinnati.  I  am  told  these  received 
full  consideration  by  this  committee. 
The  second  vice  moderator  writes: 
There  was  a  full  exchange  in  the  debate 
under  the  rules  on  all  these  resolutions.  .  .  . 
received  full  debate  under  the  eight  minute 
rule  and  was  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

I  have  written  to  our  Secretary-  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Henry  Kissinger, 
advising  him  that  when  he  receives 
copies  of  the  resolutions  he  should  bear 
in  mind  that  over  half  of  all  the  voting 
delegates  had  long  since  left  for  their 
homes  and  that  a  total  of  only  8  min- 
utes discussion  was  given  to  each  resolu- 
tion. He  can  then  make  a  better  judg- 
ment as  to  the  weight  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  this  administration  should 
give  to  the  views  expressed. 

While  certainly  there  are  legitimate 
differences  of  opinion  on  each  of  the  res- 
olutions mentioned  above,  I  really  won- 
der if  any  thought  was  given — when 
pEissing  the  resolution  on  Chile — to  our 
first  involvement  in  Vietnam  in  the  early 
1950's,  I  am  sure  that  one  factor  in  the 
flrst  policy  decisions  that  were  made 
came  from  a  compassionate  concern  for 
the  refugees  who  were  trying  to  escape 
from  what  they  consider  as  oppression 
and  tyranny  in  North  Vietnam. 

There  are  certainly  those  who  believe 
that  Allende  was  leading  his  country 
down  the  path  to  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. I  heard  no  discussion  in  the  8 
nxinutes  on  these  matters — and  could 
only  think  of:  First,  our  tragic  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  how  did  it  begin;  and 
second,  the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy: 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  neither  omnipotent  nor  omniscient, 
that  we  are  only  6'^^  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion and  that  we  cannot  right  every  wrong 
or  reverse  each  adversity,  and  that  there- 
fore there  cannot  be  an  American  solution  to 
every  world  problem. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  our  moralistic  atti- 
tude which  has  led  us  as  a  nation  Into 
many  of  our  international  difficulties. 
We  are  not  all  powerful  and  all-know- 
ing; we  cannot  make  the  world  in  our 
image,  even  if  we  believed  we  were  the 
perfect  ones — having  all  wisdom  and  all 
knowledge.  The  citizens  of  other  na- 
tions must  have  the  will  and  energy  to 
effect  change  if  they  believe  change  Is 
desirable  before  any  assistance  on  our 
part  can  avail. 

As  I  say  this.  I  also  recall  listening 
one  evening — at  the  denomination's  gen- 
eral assembly — to  a  representative  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  who 
talked  about  "rich  nations — poor  na- 
tions." Hunger,  malnutrition,  disease, 
poverty  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  of 
deep  concern  to  all  American.s  and  ob- 
viously it  has  been  an  item  of  high  pri- 
ority of  the  U.S.  Government  through 
several  administrations  But  as  I  listened 
that  night  to  the  criticism  and  how  much 
the  affluent  nations  ought  to  be  doing.  : 


thought  a  more  balanced  picture  might 
have  been  presented  if  there  had  once 
been  any  mention  of  the  fact  that  since 
1946  the  American  people,  through 
their  Government,  have  given  $159  bil- 
lion plus  $94  billion  interest  on  that  since 
1946  to  other  countries  of  the  world — 
only  20  percent  of  that  in  loans  and  the 
remaining  80  percent  in  grants.  Of  this. 
I  am  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  CommiUee.  hanciiing  for- 
eign assistance  that  $159  billion — not  in- 
cluding $94  billion  interest  on  it — about 
38  percent  has  gone  to  military-  assist- 
ance— the  remainder  in  food,  medicine. 
economic  and  technical  assistance. 

This  also  indicates  the  priorities  of  this 
Government — the  compassion,  the  con- 
cern of  the  American  people — and  not 
just  the  concern  expressed  by  this  very- 
vocal  generation — but  the  continuous 
concern  of  previous  generations  also.  I 
personally  am  committed  to  the  belief 
that  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
does  not  rest  in  our  ability  to  do  research 
for  more  and  more  destructive  weapons — 
to  manufacture  military-  armaments,  but 
the  greatness  of  the  United  States  is  in 
its  ability  to  export  teachers,  doctors, 
technicians,  agricultural  experts  who  are 
extending  a  hand  to  help — not  weapons 
to  destroy.  The  export  of  technical  know- 
how  could  be  a  power  more  potent  and 
majestic  in  a  hungry-  world  than  ail  the 
nuclejir  H-bombs  ever  manufactured. 

My  cienomination — as  well  as  other  de- 
non-iigiUjTI^ — has  passed  resolutions  in 
regarg^Bnur  involvement  In  Vietnam,  in 
regard  tJan  end  of  the  "cold  war"  and 
rela.xati^n.  of  tensions  with  China  and 
Russia. 

I  would  have  felt  a  litUe  bit  better.  If. 
along  with  resolutions  on  trade  with 
Cuba,  Chile  and  the  oppressed,  the  Mid- 
east. Watergate,  if  there  had  been  one 
resolution  commending  our  beleaguered 
President — whom  I  personally  did  not 
support  in  1960  nor  in  1968  nor  in  1972 — 
commending  him  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  an  end  to  our  VietnEim  involve- 
ment, for  bringing  our  POW's  home,  for 
opening  the  doors  to  China,  for  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  with  Russia,  for  their 
efforts  in  bringing  about  peace — no  mat- 
ter how  fragile  that  peace  may  prove  to 
be  in  the  months  ahead.  As  I  say,  for  one 
delegate's  opinion,  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  it.  A  member  of  the  general  board 
wrote : 

Our  resolutions  are  to  be  'so  phrased  ai 
not  to  bring  Into  question  the  Christian 
commitment  cf  those  who  do  not  agree".  It 
would  help  If  those  resolutions  which  are 
submitted  by  such  divisions  as  Homeland 
Ministries  would  refrain  from  Including  autl- 
admlnlstratlon  references.  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats  can  be  Christian.  We 
should  be  able  to  reflect  the  vlevrs  of  llt>crals. 
moderates  and  conservatives  and  recognize 
that  each  group  feels  they  are  showing  Chris- 
tian love — without  making  each  other  ap- 
pear un-Chrlstlan.  A  Christian  decision  surely 
must  be  one  that  rises  above  party  lines. 

Now.  let  me  turn,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what 
I  believe  is  the  only  resolution  to  be  sent 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  where 
more  than  8  minutes  of  debate  took  place 
at  the  assembly  before  the  vote  Because 
of  congressional  responsibilities.  I  could 
not  be  there  on  the  day  when  the  first 
hour's  debate  occuired   on   Uie   general 
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amnesty  resolution.  I  was  there  for  the 
other  time,  somewhere  between  1  and  2 
hours  In  my  remaining  time,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  discus  at  auiy  length  the  sub- 
stance— except  to  Insert  a  very  thought- 
ful editorial — because  certainly  every 
Member  of  Congress  Is  keenly  aware  of 
the  highly  controversial  and  emotional 
aspects  of  this  question  There  arc  not 
just  two  sides,  but  many  sides  And  I 
am  sure  that  different  people  can  study 
history  reading  about  the  limited  ami- 
nesty— with  loyalty  oaths  required — 
which  President  Lincoln  gave  or  the 
limited  amnesty  given  by  hla  successor 
President  Andrew  Johnson  or  the  bmited 
amnesty  under  President  Truman,  and 
the  reading  of  that  history  will  always 
be  Interpreted  In  line  with  the  views  of 
the  reader  At  this  pomt  I  wish  to  Insert 
a  very  thought-provofcing  editorial  on 
amnesty  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Rrvirw  and  OrrLoon  on  Amncstt 
To  t«lk  Intelligently  about  unneety  for 
draft  evaders,  it  seems  to  us,  you  have  to 
start  by  recognizing  that  the  issue  involves 
two  quite  different  questioxw  One  Is  whether 
to  forgive  The  other  is  who  was  right  about 
Vietnam  The  key  to  progress  with  the  first 
Is  to  avoid  drawing  in  the  second 

As  long  as  forgiveness  stands  by  itself  the 
problems  are  not  Insurmountable  Many 
Americana  are  offended,  to  be  sure,  at  the 
Idea  of  draft  evaders  going  unpunished  for 
whatever  reason  These  feelings  are  hard  to 
brush  aside  when  they  come  from  those  who 
did  flght,  or  whoae  sons  or  husbands  fought 
and  even  died  At  the  same  time,  very  few 
Americans  are  unsympathetic  to  the  Idea 
of  putting  this  whole  episode  behind  us.  of 
allowing  everyone  concerned  to  forget  the 
p*8t  and  go  on  with  the  future  In  this  spirit. 
In  fact,  a  considerable  amount  of  forgiveness 
Is  already  being  dispensed,  over  70%  of  the 
convictions  for  draft  evasion  last  year  ro- 
SXllted  in  probationary  sentences 

The  big  problem  arises  because  the  mUl- 
tant  evaders  and  their  most  outspoken  sup- 
porters are  not  Interested  in  forgiveness  but 
In  vindication  Their  oonaumlng  Interest  is 
njt  In  resuming  their  normal  lives,  but  In 
having  society  accept  their  version  of  hls- 
^■7  They  want  an  amnesty  accepting  that 
the  Vietnam  wmr  was  an  Immoral  exercise 
by  a  corrupt  society  and  that  those  who  fled 
are  morally  superior  to  those  who  fought. 
This  is  something  no  self-respecting  society 
can   give  them 

Pot  one  thing,  their  version  of  history  is 
unlikely  to  prevaU  as  time  gives  us  a  better 
perspective  on  events  No  doubt  nearly 
everyone  wUl  always  consider  the  Vietnam 
war  a  tragedy  plagued  by  grave  mistakes  and 
grossly  excessive  costs  But  those  who  think 
about  It  seriously  are  Increasingly  likely  to 
notice  that  somehow  the  strategic  objective 
of  the  war  has  after  aU  come  to  pass  AsU 
after  the  war  is  a  far  more  stable  place 
than  It  was  before,  far  leas  likely  to  be  a 
flash-point  for  world  conflict  Clearly  the  war 
did  not  In  and  of  Itself  bring  this  about,  but 
as  time  goes  on  It  win  Increasingly  be  seen 
as  having  played  some  part  m  the  process. 
And  whether  or  not  the  war  was  fought  for 
some  worth whUe  purpose  is  no  small  part 
ot  any  assessment  of  lu  morality 

Beyond  that,  even  if  the  evaders"  version 
of  history  were  right,  society  has  to  Insist 
on  Its  right  to  impose  obligations  on  lu  dtl- 
2«ns  That  U  the  dUTerence  between  society 
and  anarchy,  even  though  society's  Judg- 
ments about  particular  obligations  are  baaed 
on  lu  best  Information  at  the  time  and  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  mutaken 

Thsre  comes  a  time  for  civil  dlsobedlencs. 
of  co«irae  but  it  is  not  a  stance  to  be  taken 
lightly  If  when  the  heat  U  on  one  says 
thu  society  is  so  mistaken  and  immoral  I 
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must  reject  Its  obligations,  then  when  the 
neat  la  off  one  simply  cannot  say  I  want  to 
be  returned  to  the  same  society  to  enjoy 
lU  beneflu  wtthov  penjUty  Socrates  and 
Tboreau  and  Oandhi  never  sought  to  avoid 
the  penalty:   they  never  asked  for  amnesty 

The  nub  of  It  is  that  any  kind  of  amnesty 
must  be  designed  to  make  clear  that  draft 
evaders  come  back  on  society's  terms,  not  on 
their  own  Certainly  society's  terms  need  not 
be  vindictive  or  unforgiving,  but  certain 
mlnimums  ought  to  be  observed.  Since  so- 
ciety has  a  heavy  interest  in  maintaining 
mUltAry  discipline,  it  seems  to  us  It  ought  to 
Insist  on  meaningful  punlahstent  of  mUi'.ary 
deserters,  as  opposed  to  draft  evaders  Even 
among  the  latter,  we  do  not  think  any  kind 
of  blanket  amnesty  is  warranted  That  all  of 
the  runaways  were  stricken  by  conscience 
rather  than  irresponsibUlty  is  too  much  to 
believe;  each  case  ought  tc  be  considered 
on  Its  own  merits 

What  we  are  describing.  It  seems  to  us. 
statistics  suggest  we  are  already  doing  So- 
ciety la  insutmg  that  it  has  the  right  to 
Is  not  too  far  from  what  the  conviction 
Judge,  but  most  of  the  evaders  are  promptly 
allowed  to  return  to  more-or-less  normal 
life  No  doubt  the  current  distribution  of 
convictions  and  prison  sentences  is  more 
arbitrary  than  It  ought  to  be,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  a  time  when  leglslaUon  can  make 
the  process  more  systematic  and  uniform 

But  that  time  may  still  have  to  wait  a  bit. 
until  the  Issue  of  forgiveness  can  be  bet- 
ter separated  from  the  Issue  of  vindication. 
until  fewer  people  are  talking  about  the 
evaders  being  moral  and  the  draftees  being 
Immoral 

Watching  the  democratic  process 
work — or  not  work — at  the  assembly 
when  this  particular  resolution  on 
amnesty  was  being  discussed  was  a  real 
les,son  in  practical  politics 

Many  of  us.  at  the  1968  Democratic 
Convention  and  again  at  the  1972 
Democratic  Convention  in  Miami, 
watched  with  dismay  and  sorrow  the 
groups  who  were  "working  the  floor," 
trying  to  control  the  microphones,  try- 
ing to  end  debate  when  "their" 
speakers  had  been  heard,  engaging  in 
activities  which  were  and  are  a  direct 
contradiction  of  the  democratic  process 
As  most  Democrats  now  recognlre  the 
1968  and  1972  Democratic  conventions 
brought  hopeless  division  and  disaster  to 
our  party 

We  In  the  Congress,  I  suppose,  have 
grown  used  to  attacks  which  are  made 
on  the  Senate  and  on  the  House  We 
have  becomj  accustomed  to  all  the  cries 
from  outside  for  congressional  reform- 
to  restore  the  Integrity  of  the  commit- 
tee s3^tem — to  make  sure  that  the  dem- 
ocratic process  is  followed  in  spirit  and 
In  fact.  And  no  one  on  the  outside  can 
ever  fully  understand  nor  appreciate 
the  depth  of  concern,  the  real  efforts 
that  have  been  and  are  continuously  be- 
ing made  by  many,  many  within  the  Con- 
gress, over  a  period  of  years,  to  retain 
the  full  integrity,  the  constitutional 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  legis- 
lative branch 

Over  the  last  10  years,  all  of  us  have 
seen  demonstrations  Involving  some  of 
the  activist  church  groups  attacking  the 
administrations,  attacking  the  Congress, 
Our  mall  brings  even  week  from  individ- 
uals, from  church  groups,  from  other  or- 
ganlzaUons,  letters  or  resolutions  at- 
tacking the  integrity  of  elected  ofBclals 

I  must  admit  I  was  surprised  to  see 
the  extreme  sensitivity  of  this  assembly 


when  I  suggested  that  2  or  even  3  hours 
of  debate  on  such  a  highly  controversial 
subject  as  amnesty  did  not  seem  to  me 
sufflcient  and  that  observable  activities 
on  the  floor  led  one  to  question  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Democratic  process  during 
the  assembly's  debate  on  amnesty.  Ap- 
parently, anyone  at  the  assembly  was 
free,  even  encouraged,  to  attack  the  In- 
tegrity of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion but  to  question  the  integrity  of  the 
democratic  process  observed  In  the  as- 
sembly as  it  passed  resolutions  to  send 
to  Congress  and  the  administration — to 
many  of  them,  this  was  heresy.  I  suggest, 
if  this  be  true,  there  may  t)e  more  here- 
tics than  realized  throughout  the 
churches  across  the  land  Before  I  went 
to  the  convention,  four  members  of  the 
general  board  told  me  there  had  not 
been  any  debate  at  the  general  board 
meeUng  prior  to  the  board  s  vote  to  rec- 
ommend the  "general  amnesty"  resolu- 
tion— one  of  three  amnesty  resolutions 

for  approval  to  the  assembly. 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  letters  In  re- 
sponse to  my  telegrams  to  board  mem- 
bers: 

On  the  resolution  on  general  amnesty 
was  there  any  debate  by  the  General  Board 
{I  do  not  refer  to  nectlons  or  dlvUlonsi  prior 
to  Its  vote  recommending  approval  of  the 
Resolution?  If  so,  how  much  time? 

Prom  a  minister : 

You  were  right  when  you  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly  that  there  was  no  de- 
bate by  the  General  Board  when  Resolution 
No  27  (Amnesty)  was  considered  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  We  all  assumed  this 
would  be  the  most  hotly  debated  resolution 
to  come  before  us  the  resolution  was 
voted  approved  by  what  seemed  to  me  about 
a  60-40  division  of  the  General  Board 

As  I  see  It.  the  only  thing  the  vote  said 
was  that  there  Is  a  difference  In  opinion  on 
the  matter  among  church  members  and  that 
dUTerence  U  much  more  closely  divided  than 
the  moderator  would  have  us  believe  I 
wanted  to  get  to  a  microphone  to  ask  for  a 
dlvuion  but  was  blocked  from  doing  so  by 
those  who  were  determined  that  the  resolu- 
tion would  pass  I  have  been  a  Minister 
for  more  than  thirty-flve  years 

There  was  no  debate  on  the  Resolution 
callUjg  for  General  Amnesty  by  the  General 
Board  There  were  negative  votes  In  the 
Board  My  feeling  was  that  the  Board  had 
decided  to  let  the  Issue  go  to  the  Floor  of 
the  Assembly  to  be  settled 

No  debate  on  Number  37  (Amnesty)  before 
General  Board:  was  debate  on  Number  34- 
don't   remember  details 

Do  not  agree  with  the  observation  (Moder- 
ator's) that  Resolution  No  27  (Amnesty) 
was  not  discussed  in  plenary  because"  it  was 
discussed  extensively  In  Section  n  Same 
position  could  be  taken  for  numerous  resolu- 
tions Actually  Board  Members  were  stunned 
amnesty  issue  passed  plenary  (Board)  so 
quickly. 

(Unsolicited  letter;  do  not  know  If  a  Board 
Member)  I  was  in  strong  agreement  with 
many  of  the  points  you  made — such  as  grlvlng 
the  resolution  on  amnesty  3  to  4  hours  of 
consideration — of  course  the  chair  had  to  re- 
fute such  a  statement,  but  for  those  of  us 
not  on  an  executive  committee,  your  state- 
ment was  fair  and  Just 

.  .  .  Not  corsldered  at  all;  ...  or  a 
plan  of  alternate  service  I  understand  the 
committee  (Section)  on  Resolution  was  split 
about  half  and  half  on  this  By  the  time  It 
reached  Miss  Woolfolk.  I  suppose  It  looked 
unanimous    It  wasn't  by  any  means    .  ,  , 

Concerning  actions  of  Cincinnati  General 
Assembly  Amnesty  has  been  given  sx- 
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tensive  study  by  General  Board  as  far  back 
as  June   1972  resolution. 

Prom  the  new  president  of  the  assem- 
bly: 

The  General  Board  began  Its  study  of  this 
question  In  June,  1972  ....  At  the  General 
Board  In  1973,  hearings  and  debate  on  the 
subject  were  conducted  by  Section  n  for 
one-half  day  The  action  of  the  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Board  to  recommend  ap- 
proval was  taken  following  the  report  of  the 
section  chairman,  Jean  Woolfolk,  which  set 
forth  the  substantive  issues  discussed  In 
the  section.  It  Is  probably  accurate  to  say 
that  this  matter  received  as  careful  and  ex- 
tended consideration  by  the  General  Board 
as  circumstances  and  standing  rules  afford. 
In  regard  to  consideration  of  General  Assem- 
bly business  Items,  the  rules  provide:  'In 
considering  itetns  of  business  which  are  to  be 
referred  with  recommendation  from  the  Gen- 
eral Board  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Gen- 
eral Board  shall  be  divided  Into  sections, 
each  of  which  shall  consider  In  substantive 
fashion  a  portion  of  the  btislness  Items  and 
report  lu  findings  to  a  plenary  session  of  the 
General  Board  for  Its  actions  on  recommen- 
dations to  be  made  to  the  General  Assembly. 

From  the  chairman  of  the  section  and 
the  newly  elected  moderator. 

".  .  I  allowed  complete  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion ...  I  think  It  Interesting  to  note  that 
»ith  the  exception  of  the  two  letters  which 
were  received  no  one  spoke  In  support  of  Res- 
olution No.  29  to  take  no  action,  and  no  one 
supported  the  position  of  Resolution  No.  28 
to  oppose  amnesty  completely.  There  was 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  amnesty 
should  be  general  amnesty  or  a  conditional 
amnesty.  We  considered  this  one  resolution 
for  a  full  half-day  session  of  the  section  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  recommendation 
to  approve  Resolution  No  27  was  adopted  by 
the  section  by  an  overwhelming  majority." 

Finally  In  reference  to  letters  received, 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  best  knowTi  and 
most  highly  respected  Ministers  within 
the  entire  denomination.  From  Dr.  Law- 
rence W  Bash  of  Kansas  City.  Mo..  I 
received  the  following: 

Dkae  Mils  QxRN  I  hasten  to  reply,  even 
if  but  partially,  to  your  telegram  of  last 
evening.  I  was  not  present  at  Cincinnati  and 
have  only  second-hand  reports  from  return- 
ing delegates.  A  brief  spell  of  Illness  put  me 
out  of  action  for  a  few  davs,  including  Sun- 
day. October  21st    .   .  . 

In  1969  the  chairman  of  my  official  board 
went  to  Seattle  at  his  owm  expense  In  order 
to  voice  an  action  of  my  board  relating  to 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  James 
Foreman.  He  found  It  Impossible  to  gain 
access  to  a  microphone  and  was  never  heard 

I  have  been  much  concerned  over  the  vul- 
nerability of  churches  to  small  but  militant 
minorities,  to  the  tendency  to  be  swayed  by 
staff  enthusiasms,  and  to  Judgments  ex- 
pressed by  both  the  General  Board  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  seem  to  me  to  be  less 
and  less  representative  of  the  mind  of  the 
membership  of  the  Christian  Church  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ)  at  Just  that  moment  when 
theoretically  we  were  achieving  a  more  re- 
sponsibly democratic  and  represenUtlve  sys- 
tem of  government 

However,  I  was  present  In  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Board  at  St.  Louis  July  28-31 
1973. 

Regarding  Resolution  No  27  on  Amnesty, 
there  was  no  debate  whatsoever  in  the  ple- 
nary session  of  the  General  Board.  I  com- 
mented on  this  surprising  fact  at  the  time 
to  a  Seminary  President  with  whom  I  was 
Bitting,  He  told  me  that  it  was  known  that 


there  had  been  a  serious  contest  In  the  Sec- 
tion meeting  with  a  vote,  I  believe,  of  17  for 
and  16  against.  His  Judgment  was  that  It 
was  expected  there  would  t>e  the  same  kind 
of  divided  mind  in  the  Genera!  Board,  and 
that  since  It  had  to  go  to  the  Assembly  any- 
way, whether  accepted  or  rejected,  It  was 
Just  let  drift  through  In  any  case,  not  one 
word  was  spoken,  either  pro  or  con. 

In  regard  to  Resolution  No.  34  I  believe 
there  was  a  very  brief  discussion,  but  It  was 
not  substantive  so  far  as  "facts,  figures  and 
Information"  are  concerned.  As  so  often 
happens  In  such  meetings,  a  Resolution  Is 
Introduced  which  bristles  with  overstate- 
ments. The  body  then  accepts  a  modification 
with  relief.  As  I  review  my  notes,  the  Reso- 
lution published  at  Clnclnnattl  does  not  ex- 
actly match  the  action  approved  In  St.  Louis, 
but  my  notes  may  be  In  error. 

I  have  nothing  but  beresay  Information 
on  the  emergency  resolutions.  These  were 
not  considered  by  the  GenenU  Board  which 
is  the  reason  they  are  defined  as  "emer- 
gency". The  Chilean  revolution  had  not 
taken  place,  of  course.  In  July. 

Resolution  No.  67  "on  the  Crisis  in  Public 
and  Private  Morality"  was  considered  and 
passed    by    the    General    Board. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  more  Information. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  have  a  copy  of 
your  address  to  the  House. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lawrence  W.  Bash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after  the  conven- 
tion I  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  as- 
sembly to  seek  Information,  to  advise 
him  I  intended  to  make  a  speech  on  the 
floor  in  regard  to  resolutions  addressed 
to  the  Congress  and  that  I  would  make 
advance  copies  available  to  two  min- 
isters in  the  District  of  Columbia  area  to 
make  any  additional  comments  they 
chose.  Dr.  George  Davis,  of  the  National 
City  Christian  Church,  said  he  "con- 
curred in  the  intent,  the  content,  the 
conclusion,  and  the  spirit  of  what  is 
said."  Jack  Austin,  of  the  Falls  Church 
Christian  Church,  asked  questions  about 
budget  figures,  which  I  checked  again. 
suggested  some  technical  changes  which 
I  appreciated  and  I  did  make  the  changes 
where  Indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  keenly  aware  that 
there  will  be  some  who  take  great  pride 
in  their  membership  in  the  Christian 
church,  as  do  I,  who  will  take  exception 
to  my  taking  a  special  order  to  discuss 
these  resolutions  today.  I  am  aware  Iha". 
in  some  Christian  churches.  I  may  have 
pulled  away  the  "welcome  mat."  For 
both  of  these,  I  am  sorr%-  Yet.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  feel  so  strongly  about  what  is 
happening  to  my  Government  and  to  my 
country  in  these  turbulent  times  when  it 
faces  a  crisis  of  monumental  proportions 
that  I  made  the  decision  to  speak  As  I 
said  at  the  beginning  I  will  defend  any 
group's  right  to  speak,  to  pass  resolu- 
tions— yes,  even  to  verbalLv  attack  the 
Congress,  the  Government 

That  is  the  strength  of  our  democracy. 
But  Congress,  also.  In  listening  to  any 
lobby  group  has  a  right  to  know — a  duty 
If  you  will,  to  evaluate  the  material  for 
accuracy,  the  position  that  that  lobby 
group  is  presenting  This.  I  believe.  Is 
true  for  lobby  groups  registered  under 
our  laws,  or  unregistered  Certainly  the 
10  resolutions  mentioned  today,  with  the 
parent  body  urging  their  Members  to 
write  expressing  "these"  views,  repre- 
sents a  lobby  effort. 


In  the  19  years  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  House,  I  have  probably 
not  taken  a  half  dozen  special  orders 
The  one  m  1960  to  defend  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  one  today 
seemed  to  me  to  be  important  I  have  not 
Anally  decided,  but  I  tnvnte  the  com- 
ments from  my  colleagues  on  whether  or 
not  we  need  to  take  another  look  at  our 
lobby  registration  requiremenu':  and 
whether  or  not  a  committee  should  be 
established  in  the  House  to  study  the 
way  m  which  policy  statements  are 
reached — not  in  any  way  to  interfere  m 
the  proces.s — as  we  do  not  interfere  in 
the  internal  operations  of  any  registered 
lobby  groups.  It  would  be  helpful  to  us. 
in  making  our  decisions  to  know  the  way 
resolutions  were  pa.ssed  and  whether  m 
fact  the  lobby  efforts  which  ensue  from 
unregistered  lobby  groups  represent  the 
views  of  a  million  of  our  constituents  or 
a  thousand  or  10. 

This  knowledge  might  as  might  not  be 
a  factor  in  votes  which  we  cast  smd 
which  in  turn  affect  the  lives  of  200 
million  F>eople.  And  as  we  are  making 
such  a  determined  effort  to  guarantee 
that  the  democratic  process  be  observed 
in  the  spirit  and  the  letter  wiihm  the 
Congress  and  within  our  respective  par- 
ties, I  hope  there  will  continue  to  be  that 
same  determined  effort  by  the  majority 
of  people  who  in  sincerity  and  good  faith 
claim  membership  m  various  private  or- 
ganizations— both  church  related  and 
nonchurch  related. 

I  close,  Mr  Speaker,  with  a  letter 
signed  by  the  ministers  of  my  home 
church  in  Portland,  They  probably  state 
more  persuasively  and  more  succinctly 
in  two  pages  than  what  I  have  tried  to 
say  in  an  hour 

Deaji  Mb.  Teecarlen  Tt.e  ministerial  staff 
of  First  Christian  Church  In  Portland,  Dick 
Spangler,  Ruas  Myers.  Delbert  Daniels.  Alien 
Byerlee  and  I,  would  lllte  to  send  car  con- 
gratulations x-o  you  as  our  new  General  Min- 
ister and  President  and  pledge  our  love  and 
loyalty  to  your  administration. 

So  that  you  will  feel  properly  iz.ltiated, 
along  with  ail  of  the  advice,  requests,  pres- 
sure etc,  that  you  must  already  fee:  we  have 
a  concern  that  we  would  like  to  pas3  on  to 
you  while  It  is  stUi  fresh. 

Following  the  General  Assembly  in  Cin- 
cinnati, there  wus  much  dlsciisslon  about  the 
nature  of  the  resclutlons  on  the  busmess 
docket  and  the  methods  by  which  they  came 
to  the  Assembly  and  the  method  by  which 
they  were  handled  m  the  Assembly  We  be- 
lieve that  Christianity,  of  course  has  the 
wisest  and  best  counsel  to  give  In  handling 
human  dUemmas,  but  we  think  the  General 
Board  and  the  Brotherhood  l:i  ge:,era.  should 
be  careful  to  keep  the  perspective  which  we 
believe  is  characteristic  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

We  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  make 
a  statement  a-"=  to  ho-*  the  making  of  resolu- 
tions should  be  instructed  except  for  one 
Important  detail  Tliat  is.  that  we  feel  that 
any  group,  congregation,  agency  or  unit  of 
the  Brotherhood  making  a  resolution  should 
be  required  to  issue  with  that  resolution  cor- 
roboratl:;g  evidence  for  the  accuracy  of  every 
"whereas"  in  the  resoltrfion. 

For  example.  resoluWofi  number  34,  on 
page  121  of  the  last  .Assembly's  docket  "Con- 
cerning our  National  Priorities"  which  was 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  General 
Board  and  passed  by  the  Assembly  When 
Temple  City  Christian  Church  stales  In  the 
second  "whereas  such  a  premise  as  "Where- 
as this  budget  asslgiis  first  priority  to  sys- 
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t«ms  ol  death  bjr  allocating  enormous  re- 
sources  to  the  military  for  this  purpose  . . ." 
we  believe  that  Temple  City  Church  should 
be  required  to  establish  evidence  that  the 
Pederal  Budget  does  In  fact  assign  a  first 
priority  to  "systems  of  death."  The  military 
budget  Is  not  a  majority  of  the  national 
budget.  Does  the  Increased  salaries  of  volun- 
teer service  men  m  order  to  get  away  from 
military  conscription  assign  priority  to  a 
system  of  death?  Is  the  education  provided 
for  service  personnel  In  the  military  budget 
properly  cailed  a  system  of  death.  How  about 
the  money  In  the  military  budget  that  la 
committed  to  medical  research  alone? 

We  are  interested  in  seeing  that  the  credu- 
lity of  the  Brotherhood's  voice  is  respected  by 
the  congress  and  by  the  National  Administra- 
tion. We  have  heard  too  many  persons  say 
that  "No  one  pays  attention  to  the  resolu- 
tions anyhow."  That  Is  little  comfort.  One 
minister,  a  very  liberal  one  by  the  way.  calls 
the  resolutions  the  "funny  pages"  of  the 
Assembly  We  as  the  ministers  of  this  church, 
are  not  interested  In  asking  Intelligent  per- 
sons to  be  voting  delegates  to  an  Assembly 
that  does  not  speak  responsibly.  We  further 
doubt  that  the  Assembly  can  speak  respon- 
sibly on  forty  to  fifty  resolutions  dealing 
with  social  Issues  all  the  way  from  amnesty 
to  lifting  the  embargo  on  Cuba.  Some  of  these 
Issues  are  studied  for  months  by  experts  to 
find  equitable  solutions.  By  what  special 
knowledge  do  we  instruct  the  Congress  after 
only  minutes  of  debate  on  each  Issue? 

We  have  found  the  statement  made  by 
Halford  Luccock  from  his  book  "Studies  In 
the  Parables  of  Jesiis"  to  be  Instructive.  We 
encloee  a  copy.  The  comment  Is  from  his 
exegesis  on  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Pool. 
We  really  believe  that  no  matter  how  diffi- 
cult It  may  be  for  the  General  Board  to  ac- 
cumulate the  evidence  and  how  hard  It  must 
work  to  keep  a  position  of  complete  Integrity, 
that  It  must  be  done  before  our  Impact  as  an 
Assembly  Is  lost. 

It  has  been  told  to  us  by  a  number  of  out- 
standing statesmen  In  the  Brotherhood  that 
since  we  precipitate  on  every  Issue,  no  one 
listens  when  we  speak,  and  we  have  earned 
that  reputation.  If  that  is  30.  we  think  you 
are  our  best  hope  of  doing  something  about 
our  reputation. 

Sincerely  In  Christ. 

Daniel  C    Keckel 
Richard  M.  Spanclcr. 
RtS3ElX  E.  Mters. 
Dr-best  W.  Dakiels 
Allen  Bteslte. 

From   book   by    Halford    Luccock   on 
"Studies  in  the  Parables  of  Jesus": 
Jesl's  a»jd  the  State 

The  Incident  which  gave  rise  to  this  par- 
able Is  more  than  ordinarily  Instructive  and 
valuable  It  shows  Jesus  definitely  and  pos- 
itively refusing  to  pronounce  on  a  matter 
which  belonged  to  the  courts  and  the  law 
of  the  land  He  will  not  enter  Into  the  realm 
of  making  legal  and  economic  and  political 
regulations,  though  men  try  desperately  to 
get  him  to  do  so  At  the  same  time  he  does 
pronour.ce  unsparingly  and  unmistakably 
on  the  spiritual  Issues  underlying  the  ques- 
tion. He  does  not  come  among  men  as  a  new 
judge  and  divider  or  as  the  marker  of  a  new 
code  of  criminal  law  But  he  does  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  those  who  are  lost  In  the 
clutches  of  covetousness  and  greed.  It  Is 
Just  because  he  brought  spiritual  truth  to 
men  and  refused  to  let  that  spiritual  truth 
be  abandoned  In  favor  of  some  local  and 
ephemeral  economic  and  political  scheme, 
that  his  words  do  not  pass  away.  Had  Jesus 
made  a  collection  of  laws  which  fitted  the 
commercial  and  Industrial  life  of  Palestine 


In  AJ}.  30,  tbay  would  have  been  unsulted 
to  other  countries  and  other  centuries  with 
far  different  conditions,  and  Christianity 
would  have  died  with  the  kind  of  life  to 
which  It  wsis  adapted.  But  Jesus'  words  are 
"spirit  and  life."  They  give  the  principles, 
values  and  motives  by  which  men  can  con- 
struct right  government,  laws,  and  social 
conditions.  From  the  study  of  this  action  of 
Jeeus  It  would  seem  that  the  church  follows 
his  example  most  closely  when  it  proclaims 
the  Christian  principles  which  must  control 
actions  and  the  human  and  spiritual  values 
which  must  be  conserved  In  the  state  and  la 
Industry,  rather  than  by  Identifying  Chris- 
tianity with  any  particular  political  or  eco- 
nomic regime. 


THE  HOMEOWNER'S  ENERGY  CON- 
SERVATION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  Is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday  the  President  announced  that 
the  present  fuel  crisis  has  necessitated  a 
15  percent  reduction  m  the  amount  of 
heating  oil  to  be  delivered  to  our  homes 
Since  the  space  heating  of  residential 
buildings  now  constitutes  between  11  and 
12  percent  of  our  national  energy  con- 
sumption, I  can  well  understand  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  restriction.  No  one,  how- 
ever, is  looking  forward  to  having  cold 
homes  this  winter,  and  it  is  therefore 
particularly  frustrating  and  discouraging 
to  realize  that  the  vast  majority  of  houses 
in  this  Nation  waste  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  energy  they  consume  for  heat 
because  of  inefficient  heating  systems  and 
inadequate  iiisulatlon. 

As  one  expert  has  put  It.  "most  of  our 
homes  are  heat  sieves."  Today,  a  vast 
amount  of  the  heat  created  by  a  home 
heating  plant  promptly  disappears 
through  the  walls,  windows,  doors  and 
roofs.  Although  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration has  recently  stiffened  the 
requirements  for  insulating  new  houses, 
it  is  nonetheless  true  that  90  percent  of 
the  existing  homes  m  this  country  are 
seriously  deficient  with  regard  to  insula- 
tion. The  average  uninsulated  house  with 
1,600  square  feet  of  space  wastes  about 
700  gallons  of  fuel  oil  each  year;  a  par- 
tially Insulated  house  wastes  approxi- 
mately 200.  Clearly,  inadequate  insula- 
tion Is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  un- 
necessary energy  consumption  In  resi- 
dential buildings  and  represents  a  sub- 
stantial loss  to  both  the  homeowner  and 
the  Nation. 

In  addition,  home  furnaces  today  are 
generally  designed  so  that  only  70  to  75 
percent  of  the  heat  of  combustion  is  ac- 
tually used  in  heating  the  home.  In  op- 
eration, however,  many  home  heating 
systems  drop  far  below  that  efficiency 
level,  to  35  to  50  percent.  Along  with 
better  maintenance,  the  installation  of 
equipment  such  as  heat  exchangers  and 
improved  ducting  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
restore  or  even  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  heating  plant.  Such  Improvements, 
however,  can  Involve  significant  expendi- 
tures. 


In  an  effort  to  meet  these  problems,  I 
am  today  introducing  two  bills  to  pro- 
vide the  individual  and  corporate  home- 
owner with  the  incentive  and  ability  to 
make  energy-saving  Improvements  to  his 
home.  The  first  measure  amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  the 
homeowner  a  tax  deduction  for  expendi- 
tures made  in  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  insulative  materials  and  equip- 
ment designed  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  his  heating  system.  The  bill  would  be 
especially  pertinent  for  relatively  minor 
improvements,  such  as  installing  storm 
windows  and  doors,  which  nevertheless 
can  substantially  reduce  fuel  consump- 
tion. While  the  major  reward  for  the 
homeowner  would  be  a  savings  In  fuel 
costs,  the  tax  deduction  would  be  a 
limited  additional  incentive  which  would 
also  recognize  the  Nation's  interest  in 
and  support  for  his  actions.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  Federal  response  thus  far  to 
the  fuel  crisis  has  been  basically  negative 
and  restrictive.  It  is  Important.  In  my 
opinion,  that  we  establish  some  positive 
ways  of  encouraging  energy-saving 
efforts.  My  bill  achieves  that  purpose  at 
minimal  expense,  and  the  costs  are  more 
than  matched  by  the  benefits  in  energy 
conservation  which  accrue  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

My  second  measure  Is  addressed  par- 
ticularly to  the  problem  of  the  large- 
scale  expenditures  when  are  often  nec- 
essary to  enable  efficient  heating  of  older 
homes  or  homes  that  are  not  well-built 
Fully  Insulating  a  house  already  built 
or  bolstering  an  existing  heating  system 
can  easily  cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  Un- 
fortunately, those  who  live  in  the  homes 
most  needing  these  improvements  are 
usually  the  ones  least  able  to  afford  it. 
Even  though  the  improvements  will  re- 
sult in  substantial  fuel  savings,  the  budg- 
ets of  these  families  and  their  access  to 
additional  funds  are  too  limited  to  per- 
mit them  to  make  the  necessary  changes. 
This  second  bill,  therefore,  establishes  a 
low-Interest  loan  program  to  provide 
these  needed  funds.  The  loans  would  be 
for  10  years  and  would  carry  a  5-percent 
annual  Interest  rate.  They  would  enable 
the  homeowner  to  have  the  funds  at  the 
time  of  the  Initial  expenditure  and  the 
resulting  reductions  in  fuel  costs  would 
In  most  cases  more  than  cover  the  loan 
payments.  Experts  agree  that  this  kind 
of  home  Improvement  generally  pays  for 
itself  in  reduced  operating  costs  in  from 
5  to  10  years. 

In  summary,  my  legislation  provides 
homeowners,  particularly  those  with  low 
or  moderate  incomes,  with  both  the  abil- 
ity and  the  Incentive  to  make  major 
energy-saving  improvements  to  their 
homes.  The  ultimate  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  only  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  subsidized  and  the  standard  in- 
terest rates.  In  return  the  Nation  would 
receive  a  reduction  of  up  to  4  percent  in 
Its  national  energy  consumption.  Viewed 
In  these  terms,  the  Investment  Is  a  very 
modest  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  present  fuel 
crisis  It  Is  certain  that  whatever  the 
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weather,  it  is  going  to  be  a  cold  winter 
for  Americans.  We  must  find  ways  of 
utilizing  our  fuel  supplies  as  effectively 
and  efficiently  as  possible.  Finding  ways 
of  conserving  energy  which  will  not  dam- 
age the  functioning  of  the  economy  must 
be  a  matter  of  highest  priority.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  help- 
ing the  homeowner  help  himself  and 
the  country  and  will  give  these  energy 
conservation  measures  their  strong 
support. 


THE  ARAB  OIL  EMBARGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  'Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Arab  nations  are  continu- 
ing an  absolute  embargo  of  oil  to  the 
United  States  and  are  pressuring  many 
other  countries  with  a  partial  or  com- 
plete cutoff  of  oU  shipments.  While  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  supply  of 
energy  would  be  tight  even  without  the 
embargo,  we  should  also  regard  this  ac- 
tion by  the  Arab  States  as  what  it  is: 
economic  blackmail.  The  Arabs  are  try- 
ing to  tell  us  how  to  conduct  our  foreign 
affairs  by  holding  the  gun  of  the  energj- 
crisis  to  our  heads. 

We  cannot  and  we  must  not  succumb 
to  economic  extortion  by  the  Arabs  or 
any  other  foreign  country.  If  we  yield, 
we  will  learn  the  painful  lesson  that  the 
thirst  of  the  blackmailer  is  never 
quenched,  that  new  demands  will  follow 
as  sure  as  summer  follows  spring.  

Neither  should  we  sit  idly  by  as  the 
Arabs  rattle  their  oil  barrels.  We  should 
fully  consider  retaliatory  embargoes  of 
food,  technological  materials,  and  other 
exports  to  the  Arab  States. 

To  give  retaliatory  embargoes  a 
chance  of  working,  however,  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  world  must  unite 
rather  than  assuming  an  "every  man  for 
himself"  posture.  The  Arabs  should  look 
across  the  bargaining  table  at  a  unified 
front.  It  has  been  correctly  pointed  out 
that  unless  retaliatory  embargoes  are 
supported  by  all  oil-importing  nations, 
the  Arabs  can  simply  shop  elsewhere  for 
goods  we  now  export  to  them. 

But  we  should  not  stop  with  the  em- 
bargo of  food  and  all  other  exports  to 
the  Arabs.  We  should  consider  placing 
the  same  embargo  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  any  other  country  which  sup- 
plies the  Arabs.  In  short,  we  should  give 
immediate  consideration  to  returning  to 
a  modified  barter  system  In  which  we  de- 
mand a  dollar's  worth  of  oil  for  a  dollar's 
worth  of  food  or  other  goods.  Without 
this  payment  In  oil,  we  would  not  sell 
our  food  to  anyone  who  supplies  the 
Arabs.  This  is  a  serious  step,  but  serious 
steps  are  warranted.  The  current  Arab 
policy  can  only  be  described  as  a  hostile 
act  toward  the  United  States,  and  hostile 
actions  deserve  and  require  a  firm 
response. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  thing  we 
can  do  Is  to  convince  the  Arab  nations 
that  we  will  find  a  way  around  our  de- 


pendence on  them  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  Hopefully,  the  Arabs  realize  that 
their  favorable  position  today  is  not 
guaranteed  tomorrow.  The  Arabs  may  be 
able  to  secure  food  from  sources  other 
than  the  United  States  now,  at  least  in 
part  because  of  a  record  wheal  crop  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  next  year,  or  the 
next,  the  United  States  may  well  be  the 
only  dependable  source  for  wheat  and 
other  grains.  Empty  oil  barrels  for  the 
United  States  now  may  well  mean  empty 
bread  baskets  for  the  Arabs  later. 

Strong  research  and  development  pro- 
grams to  find  new  sources  of  energy  and 
a  dedicated  conservation  effort  by  sill 
Americans,  spurred  on  by  the  embargo- 
induced  crisis  and  our  repugnance  for 
the  Arab  blackmail,  can  be  the  ingredient 
needed  to  convince  the  Arabs  that  hoard- 
ing their  oil  for  the  future  may  not  be 
so  wise. 

Certainly  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  secure  a  fair  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  But  we  must  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  we  will  not  knuckle 
under  to  this  blackmail.  We  must  make 
it  clear  that  independence  is  not  just  a 
catchy  phrase  in  the  American  creed, 
and  we  must  do  everything  possible  to 
point  out  to  the  Arabs  the  foolhardiness 
in  the  long  rim  of  their  present  course 
of  action. 


CALL  FOR  FEDERAL  HOTLINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  suggested  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  that  a  Federal  hotline 
be  established  to  serve  all  the  many  peo- 
ple who  had  questions  and  problems  be- 
cause of  the  fuel  situation. 

Now  that  the  energy  crisis  Is  fast  upon 
us,  a  hotline  of  this  nature  is  even  more 
imperative.  While  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  does  a  fine  job  in  responding  to  in- 
quiries, they,  too,  have  been  swamped 
these  last  few  days.  It  is  clear  that  we 
need  a  special  mechanism  designed  sole- 
ly to  respond  to  this  crisis. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  in 
my  own  office,  seeking  help.  The  people 
who  write  want  to  know  if  farmers  will 
be  assured  of  fuel,  whether  new  homes 
will  be  swiequately  supplied,  if  our  Nation 
will  resort  to  rationing  or  higher  taxes, 
Eind  on  and  on  and  on. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  again  urging 
that  consideration  be  given  to  establish- 
ing a  Federal  hotline  at  once. 


ENERGY   CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized   for  5   minutes 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  thoughtful  and 
detailed  "white  paper"  on  the  energy 
crisis.  It  Is  a  verj-  valuable  document  and 


does  much  to  set  the  record  straight  for 
what  the  Congress  has  done  and  the 
President  has  not  done  on  energy  u^isues. 

On  several  occasions  this  fall.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  used  free  national  tele- 
vision time  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
energy  crisis  on  a  "do-nothing  Congress." 
I  know  that  you  found  is  distasteful  in 
this  time  of  national  concern  to  be  forced 
to  make  an  item  by  item  defense  of  Con- 
gress, Tne  record  should  have  sixiken  for 
itself.  But  the  distortions  and  viciousness 
of  the  President's  attacks  left  you  no  al- 
ternative. 

Given  this  'oackground.  I  commend  you 
further  for  a  measured  and  temperate 
response  which  dealt  with  facts,  not 
rhetoric. 

As  example  of  the  tactics  used  by  the 
President  to  browbeat  the  Congress  is 
his  repeated  reference  on  national  TV 
to  seven  "energy  bills"  which  he  sent  to 
Congress  last  spring  and  which  he  claims 
would  have  saved  us  from  our  present 
plight  but  for  the  footdragglng  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  find  it  very  revealing  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  spell  out  to  the  American  people 
only  two  of  these  seven  bills,  the  Alaskan 
Pipeline  Act — which  has  since  passed 
and  been  signed  into  law — and  the  ener- 
gy research  and  development  bill.  Even 
while  he  is  touting  more  money  for  ener- 
gy research,  his  own  administration  has 
been  guilty  of  impounding  millions  of 
dollars  which  Congress  appropriated  for 
such  research. 

He  does  not  have  the  guis,  however,  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  one  of  his 
bills  is  another  Federal  taxpayers  bailout 
for  the  companies  that  polluted  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

Nor  will  he  discuss  publicly  another 
bill  which  would  give  the  same  oil  com- 
panies that  have  experienced  astrono- 
mical profits  this  year  further  tax  breaks 
to  "encourage  exploration." 

Nor  will  he  tell  the  American  people 
the  fact  that  his  bill  to  deregulate  the 
well-head  price  of  natural  gas  is  terribly 
controversial,  could  cost  the  American 
consumers  an  additional  $18  billion  and 
contains  no  real  guarantees  that  gas  and 
oil  companies  which  will  reap  this  wind- 
fall profit  will  drill  for  more  gas. 

Two  of  his  other  bills  offer  no  solution 
to  our  immediate  problem  and  raise  some 
very  serious  economic  and  en\1ronmental 
problems  which  should  be  examined 
carefully,  and  not  under  the  gun,  I  refer 
to  the  bill  on  siting  of  electrical  power 
plants  and  the  bill  on  standards  for  strip 
mining. 

A  further  example  of  his  distortion  of 
the  facts  is  the  way  he  neatly  avoids 
talking  about  the  one  piece  of  legislation 
that  the  Congress  literally  forced  dowTi 
his  throat  last  spring  and  which  is  the 
main  statutory  authority  for  many  of  the 
emergency  measures  he  has  belatedly  be- 
gun. I  am  referring  to  the  oil  allocation 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  I  was  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  put  that  bill  together  and  I 
can  tell  you  first-hand  that  his  adminis- 
tration fought  this  provision  tooth  and 
nail. 
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Notwithstanding  the  President's  asser- 
tions that  Congress  Is  to  blame  for  the 
energy  crisis,  and  wholly  apart  from  the 
impact  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  the  fol- 
lowing factors  developed  by  Senator 
Jackson's  Investigations  Subcommittee 
seem  to  be  more  on  target: 

First,  oil  Import  restrictions  promul- 
gated by  Presidential  proclamation,  art- 
ificially depressed  the  amount  of  then 
cheap  foreign  crude  oil  that  could  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  east  coast,  even  though 
domestic  production  alone  was  InsuflQ- 
cient  to  meet  demand. 

Second,  domestic  refinery  capacity  has 
been  consistently  underutilized,  thus  low- 
ering inventories  of  gasoline,  heating  oil. 
and  other  petroleum  products 

Third.  Federal  price  control  policies 
were  unevenly  applied  to  gasoline  and 
heating  oil.  discouraging  production  of 
heating  oil  In  favor  of  the  more  profit- 
able gasoline,  further  depleting  inven- 
tories of  heatmg  oil- 
Fourth,  the  administration  did  not 
heed  the  many  warning  signs  and  failed 
to  take  decisive  action  in  1972. 

.\s  to  the  last  point  I  can  personally  at- 
test to  the  unresponsiveness  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  repeated  calls  for  action 
on  heating  oil  made  by  myself  and  other 
New  England  Congressmen  beginning  In 
the  spring  of  1972  They  simply  Ignored 
the  problem 

Mr  Spealcer,  despite  the  admlnlstra- 
tions  head-in-the-sand  attitude  of  1972. 
and  Its  current  search  for  scapegoats. 
I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  must  be  done 
to  see  us  through  ''  •     — -^blem. 


ECONO\UC   CRISIS   HITS    13TH 
DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  i  Mr.  Lehman*  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  LEHMAN  Mr  Speaker.  3  weeks 
ago  the  owner  of  a  small  company  in  my 
district  which  makes  refrigerator  parts 
from  petrochemicals  called  me  to  report 
that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  raw 
materials  he  needed  to  stay  In  business. 
If  he  could  not  get  these  materials,  he 
would  shortly  be  out  of  busmess 

At  the  time.  I  thought  that  the  energy 
crisis  was  to  blame  I  knew  there  was  a 
shortage  of  oil  and  oil  byproducts  at 
this  time,  and  thought  that  his  inability 
to  obtam  the  products  he  needed  was  ap- 
parently part  of  this  shortage. 

That.  Mr    Speaker,  was  3  weeks  ago. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  other 
calls  and  reports,  roushly  two  or  three 
a  week,  from  other  small  businessmen  in 
my  district.  These  calls  soon  began  to 
set  a  pattern  which  has  left  me  with  the 
alarming  conclusion  that  a  much  larger 
crisis  Is  in  the  making 

Based  on  the  mformatlon  I  have  re- 
ceived in  these  few  short  weeks.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  admlnlstraUon  has 
sadly  miscalculated  and  badly  planned 
this  Nation's  economic  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  the 
only  Congressman  receiving  such  calls. 
Therefore,  as  the  Representative  from 


the  13th  Congressional  District  of  Flor- 
ida, I  want  to  report  on  the  economic 
situation  that  has  developed  in  only  3 
weeks  m  my  district  alone: 

In  Hallandale.  a  major  supplier  of 
chlorine  for  drinking  water  and  sewage 
treatment,  which  employs  20  persons, 
has  lost  Its  source  of  liquid  chlorine  and 
has  already  had  to  lay  off  one  quarter 
of  its  sales  force. 

In  HiaJeah  Gardens,  a  sheet  metal 
fabricator  that  employs  23  persons  has 
had  his  supply  of  steel  cut  off.  His  pres- 
ent supply  will  last  him  only  another  2 
or  3  weeks.  Then  he,  too,  must  start 
laying  off  employees. 

In  Miami,  the  small  company  I  first 
mentioned  Is  on  the  brink  of  closing  its 
doors  for  the  lack  of  styrene  and  other 
petrochemicals. 

Back  In  Hialeah  Gardens,  another 
company  emplo>1ng  14  persons  cannot 
get  the  polyvinyl  chloride  or  polyethyl- 
ene with  which  to  make  its  custom-made 
plastics. 

In  north  Dade  County,  a  manufac- 
turer of  aluminum  windows  and  doors 
that  employs  400  workers  Is  running 
out  of  aluminum  and  can  find  no  sup- 
plier to  replenish  his  supply. 

In  Opa-Locka.  a  company  which  em- 
ploys 40  persons  in  the  manufacture  of 
ornamental  lighting  is  faced  with  a  sud- 
den ban  on  the  use  of  holiday  lights.  This 
IS  doubly  tragic  as  the  owner  of  this 
business  hires  mostly  handicapped  per- 
sons and  the  chances  of  them  finding 
other  work  is  extremely  poor  But  the 
owner  of  this  business  had  no  advance 
warning  and  no  time  to  convert  his 
business.  He  will  receive  no  assistance 
of  any  kind  to  help  him  salvage  his 
business  He  is  out  of  business  overnight 

In  addition  to  these  six  businesses,  I 
have  heard  of  additional  shortages  crop- 
ping up  In  the  Greater  Miami  area- 
shortages  which  involve  paper,  card- 
board boxes,  silicon  carbide  abrasives, 
asbestos.  Euid  other  building  materials. 

Where  are  the  so-called  economic  ad- 
visers'' Where  have  they  been  all  these 
months  as  domestic  raw  material  pro- 
ducers were  turning  to  foreign  markets 
to  sell  their  products  due  to  the  uneven 
and  inequitable  decisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cost  of  Living  Council? 

Why  could  they  not  realize  that  when 
a  raw  material  producer  finds  It  more 
lucrative  to  sell  his  wares  abroad,  he  will 
export  more  and  more  to  get  his  price 
and  domestic  shortages  will  soon  result. 
Our  balance  of  trade  has  risen  sharply, 
but  It  is  the  small  businessman  in  this 
country  who  has  t>een  singled  out  to  pay 
the  price. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  whoi 
shortages  ocur.  It  will  be  the  business- 
man who  orders  In  small  quantities,  who 
w'111  get  cut  off  first  by  the  distributor 
who  faces  the  same  shortages  himself 

It  Is  nearly  elementary  to  understand 
that  material  shortages  result  in  plant 
shutdowns,  and  plant  shutdowns  result 
In  layoffs,  and  layoffs  result  in  massive 
unemployment,  and  massive  unemploy- 
ment results  In  fewer  consumer  product 
sales,  and  fewer  consumer  sales  result  in 
further  layoffs. 


What  alarms  me  most  Is  that  I  have 
yet  to  read  or  hear  anything  but  a  glow- 
ing, rosy  forecast  from  those  entrusted 
with  overseeing  our  economy.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  a  representative  of  half 
a  million  people.  I  have  yet  to  receive 
oCQcial  notice  of  any  kind  that  would 
alert  me,  or  any  of  my  colleagues,  to 
the  fact  that  this  country  would  find 
itself  short  of  basic  raw  materials  this 
fall. 

These  things  just  do  not  happen  over- 
night. I  would  hate  to  think  that  an 
administration — any  administration— 
which  found  itself  in  trouble  politically 
would  ignore  its  grave  responsibility  of 
overseeing  our  economy,  our  stockpiles, 
and  our  very  well-being  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  falsely  report  to  the  Congress 
the  true  economic  picture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  only  a  report 
on  the  plight  of  the  small  businessmtui 
in  the  13th  Congressional  District,  but 
it  is  also  a  report  on  those  people  who 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work  from  small 
business  failure  in  my  District  as  a  result 
of  these  shortages. 

As  their  Representative,  I  want  to 
know  how  this  happened  with  no  warn- 
ing at  all.  I  want  to  know  what  Is  being 
planned  by  this  administration  to  have 
the  little  man  and  his  livelihood.  Just 
how  important  is  our  national  balance 
of  payments  when  there  is  no  paycheck 
coming  on  Friday'' 


FUEL  FOR  PUBLIC  PRIORITIES 
IN  OHIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr  Jamis  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  written  to  the  President  con- 
cerning the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  «S.  1570).  which  he  signed 
yesterday.  The  State  and  the  district  that 
I  represent  have  certain  problems  which 
should  be  called  to  his  attention  before 
he  completes  the  draft  of  the  regulations 
which  he  must  promulgate  within  15 
days  of  implementation  of  the  act,  as 
called  for  in  the  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  given  wide  discretionary  author- 
ity in  the  act,  and  therefore,  the  regula- 
tions he  writes  will  be  crucial  in  carrj-lnR 
out  the  Intent  of  Congre.ss.  I  submit  that 
the  regulations  ought  to  be  drawn  tightly 
enough,  and  be  suCBclently  far-reaching, 
to  give  positive  assurance  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  my  area  are  taken 
care  of  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
la  the  current  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dominant  supplier  of 
petroleum  In  my  State  is  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Ohio  As  pointed  out  by  the 
company's  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer.  Mr.  Charles  E  Spahr,  in  congres- 
sional testimony  last  October  22: 

Sohlo  la  the  largest  single  supplier  of  prod- 
ucts to  govemxnent  units,  farmers,  hospitals, 
schools  and  other  priority  type  customers  In 
the  State  of  Ohio  In  many  recent  Instances, 
Sohlo  has  been  the  only  bidder  to  supply 
these  types  of  customers. 

Yet,  despite  its  commanding  position 
In  the  market,  this  particular  company 


is  at  a  di'sadvantage  In  the  crlsLs  we  find 
ourselves  In  because,  despite  its  two  re- 
fineries at  Lima,  Ohio,  and  Toledo.  Ohio, 
modem  lrx.stallatlons  that  are  capable  of 
processing  about  300,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day,  the  company,  unlike  .some  of  its 
competitors,  generally  .speaking,  does  not 
produce  Its  own  crude  oil — and,  in  fact, 
H  dependent  on  sources  of  supply  that 
are  not  under  the  companj'.s  control.  And 
in  view  of  the  historical  po.silion  of  this 
company  as  a  supplier  of  substantial 
quantities  of  petroleum  products  In  Ohio, 
it  is  unlikely  that  other  refiners  facing 
similar  problems  can  pick  up  any  sig- 
mflcant  shortfall  on  the  part  of  Sohlo. 

Therefore,  I  urged  the  President  to 
cause  regulations  to  be  put  into  effect 
that  will  make  It  mandatory  for  those 
who  have  been  supplying  crude  oil  to 
my  State  to  allocate  to  the  State,  de.splte 
whatever  other  considerations  there  may 
be,  a  Itirge  enough  quantity  of  crude  oil 
to  assure  us  that  there  wnll  not  be  an 
abrupt  decline  in  our  supply,  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  maintain  oil  consumption 
in  Ohio  at  a  level  as  high  as  is  prac- 
ticable, taking  Into  account  our  own 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  other  areas  in 
the  country  that  find  themselves  In  a 
similar  situation.  In  addition,  I  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  a  section 
of  the  Senate-House  conference  report 
on  S.  1570,  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  may  be  necessary,  In  selective  cases, 
to  compel  the  allocation  of  product  to  partic- 
ular endusers,  such  as  hospitals,  units  of 
government,  or  persons  engaged  in  energy 
production  and  transportation  .  .  ,  It  is 
Intended  that  the  President  would  have  full 
authority  under  this  Act  to  Identify  per- 
missible uses  of  covered  fuels  and  to  restrict 
the  amounts  which  may  tie  made  available 
to  such  uses. 

I  regard  this  section  of  the  report  as 
vital  to  the  people  of  my  area  because,  in 
my  opinion.  It  gives  the  President  a 
mandate  to  see  to  it  that,  of  the  amounts 
of  fuel  allocated  to  my  area,  a  suflBcient 
portion  of  It  be  set  aside  for  priority 
public  uses.  In  other  words,  I  requested 
that  the  President  require  the  refineries 
to  produce  more  diesel  fuel  and  less  gaso- 
line. If  a  choice  must  be  made  between 
the  two,  as  evidently  It  must. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly,  although 
not  exclusively,  the  needs  of  the  Cleve- 
land Transit  System.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  persons  in  Cleveland  are  depend- 
ent on  the  public  transit  system  to  get 
to  and  from  work  and  other  places  im- 
portant to  them,  such  as  hospitals  and 
doctors'  offices.  I  need  not  mention,  I 
would  suppose,  that  1  bus  carries  as 
many  persons  as  35  automobiles.  And, 
of  course,  the  transit  system  subsists  on 
diesel  fuel — and  Is  totally  dependent  on 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio  for  this 
fuel,  since  the  company  has  been  the 
sole  bidder  to  supply  this  product  to 
the  transit  system.  The  system  currently 
Is  being  forced  to  reduce  services  because 
the  amount  of  fuel  it  has  been  able  to 
buy  has  been  cut  down. 

There  has  been  testimony  before  my 
House  Public  Works  Committee  that  oil 
companies  find  It  more  profitable  to  sell 
gasoline,  as  opposed  to  diesel  fuel,  and 
that  therefore  this  gives  them  an  Incen- 
tive to  produce  more  gasoline,  thereby 
shorting    their    so-called    public    cus- 


tomers The  companies  have  denied  this 
allegation,  and  I  find  at  this  point  that 
the  evidence  is  inconclusive,  one  way  or 
the  other.  But  because  we  are  dealing 
with  an  emergency  situation,  I  suggest 
that  the  President  can,  by  regulation, 
see  to  it  that  a  proper  allocation  is  made 
to  the  public  customers,  thus  dispelling 
all  doubt  that  the  needs  of  people 
dependent  on  public  services  vrill  be  given 
the  highest  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  appreciate  sup- 
port from  mj'  colleagues  here  on  this 
issue  which  Is  so  important  to  Ohio. 


WHEN   THE   SEC   SLAPS   YOUR 
VTRIST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle In  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
by  Les  Gapay  entitled  "When  the  SEC 
Slaps  Your  Wrist"  lucidly  described  the 
use  of  the  SEC's  favorite  disciplinary 
tool,  the  consent  decree.  Mr.  Gapay 
states  that  90  to  95  percent  of  the  SEC 
cases  are  settled  by  consent,  with  the 
rest  going  to  litigation.  While  the  con- 
sent decree  method  reduces  the  SEC's 
backlog  and  primarily  gives  the  defend- 
ant only  a  black  mark  against  his 
name,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
settlements  have  much  practical  signifi- 
cance. 

Increasingly  there  are  questions  being 
raised  as  to  whether  the  consent  decrees 
are  proper  sanctions  for  the  crimes 
charged  and  whether  justice  is  served 
through  them. 

Why  am  I  so  interested  In  this  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  and  the  SEC  con- 
sent decrees?  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Wyatt,  Jr.  and 
his  Coastal  States  Gas  Corp.  have  sys- 
tematically g>pped  San  Antonio  and 
they  agreed  to  one  of  the-se  consent  de- 
cree settlements.  Mr.  Gapay  wrote,  and 
I  quote: 

Several  settlements  this  year  have  In- 
cluded the  resignation  of  corporate  officers 
or  directors,  sometimes  with  their  successors 
approved  by  a  court  or  the  SEC.  Resignations 
have  occurred  in  cases  involving 
Coastal  States  Qas  Corp.  .  .  .  The  SEC  says 
such  actions  sometimes  prevent  companies 
from  going  into  receivership  But  even  this 
approach  has  been  criticized.  Rep,  Henry  B. 
Oonzalez.  who  is  credited  with  bringing  the 
Coastal  States  case  to  SEC  attention, 
strongly  criticized  that  settlement. 

The  SEC's  view  is  that  the  case  is  one  of 
Its  best  settlements  The  company  consented 
la  September  to  being  enjoined  In  federal 
court  from  violations  of  antlfraud  and  dis- 
closure provisions  of  the  securities  laws,  with- 
out admitting  or  denying  the  charges.  In 
addition  a  number  of  Its  directors  resigned, 
with  some  of  the  successors  cleEired  by  the 
SEC  Itself.  P^irther  the  company  agreed  to 
adopt  better  procedures  t-o  report  on  Its  esti- 
mated gas  reser\-es.  (The  Inquiry  had  focused 
on  the  gas  reserves.) 

R«p  Oonzalez  was  not  Impressed  He  called 
the  settlement  too  lenient  at  a  Banking 
Committee  hearing  In  September  a.nd  labeled 
Oscar  8  Wyatt  Jr.,  who  remains  Coastal 
States  chairman,  "a  20th  Century  version  of 
a  robber  baron  who  has  literally  gotten  away 
with  murder." 

I  was  certainly  not  Impressed.  Whether 
or  not  the  SEC  considers  this  one  of  their 
best   settlements,    the    facts    speak    for 


them.selves,  Ha\1ng  robbed  San  Antonio, 
no  one  has  been  prosecuted  and  no  one 
has  made  restitution  for  the  money  and 
hardship  Wyatt  and  Coa-stal  have  cost 
my  district. 

I  am  disgusted  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's and  the  State  government's 
lack  of  action  in  this  case.  I  have  spoken 
out  on  this  case  many  times.  I  am  pleased 
that  I  was  able  to  get  the  SEC  interested 
in  the  case,  but  I  wUl  continue  to  speak 
out  until  I  see  justice  done. 

These  crooks  are  not  really  being 
punished,  in  spite  of  what  the  SEC  con- 
sent decree  says.  To  give  you  a  fiavor  of 
what  Mr.  Wyatt  and  Coastal  Slates  said 
that  they  w1U  not  do  ariy  more.  I  quote 
from  the  SEC  consent  decree: 

CX)astal  ....  Wyatt.  ,  .  .  have  been  and 
are  now.  directly  or  Indirectly,  making  un- 
true 8t.atements  of  material  facta  and  omit- 
ting to  stale  material  facts — 

In  other  words  lying — 

Entering  Into  transactions  Involving  the 
"give  up"  or  disposition  of  dedicated  de- 
liverable gas  reserves;  all  of  which  had  the 
effect  of  Increasing  short-term  profitability 
from  gas  gathering  activities  and  depleting 
available  gas  reserves  necessary  to  fulflU 
long-term   contractual   commitments. 

Now  this  is  a  long-winded  sentence, 
but  what  it  says  is  this:  Coastal  has  long- 
term  contracts  to  supply  gas  to  San 
Antonio — and  others.  Coastal  has  vi'.>- 
lated  these  contracts  and  pocketed  a 
profit  in  doing  so.  San  Antonio  has  not 
received  the  gas  it  had  contracted  for 
and  is  having  to  pay  millions  of  dollars 
to  get  gas  elsewhere  and  to  convert  to 
other  fuels.  Some  of  you  may  have 
thought  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  what 
you  read  about  in  history  books  But  let 
me  tell  you.  the  robber-barons  are  alive 
and  well  San  .Ajitonio's  fuel  crisis  can- 
not be  blamed  on  the  Arab  countries,  it 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  big  interna- 
tional oil  companies.  The  blame  lies 
squarely  at  the  feet  of  one  man  and  one 
company  who  got  too  greedy  and  who 
have  not  yet  been  punished  for  the  crim- 
inal results  of  their  greed. 

The  article  follows ; 
Whin  th«  SBC  Slaps  Yoitb   Wmst 
(By  Les  Oapay  i 

Washtnoton. — It's  unfortunate  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  can't  ask  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change ConamLsslon  to  look  Into  hl£  Water- 
gate problenas  Eve.';  U  he's  guilty  of  some 
wrongdoing,  th«  SEC  would  probably  conse:.t 
to  an  order  that  merely  prohibited  him  Jrom 
doing  It  again.  In  turn,  the  FTesidejit  wou.d 
"neither  admit  nor  deny  "  the  charges  against 
him. 

Or  If  the  SEC  really  wanted  to  get  tough. 
It  could  bar  Mr.  Nixon  ;rom  the  brokerage 
business.  ?ven  though  he  has  never  oeen  In 
the  brokerage  business  and  pr>bably  ne\-er 
wants  to  be. 

Although  the  comparison  is  obviously  ri- 
diculous as  far  as  the  Pr«sldent  goes.  It  Isnt 
too  far  from  the  mark  when  It  comee  to  the 
way  the  SEC  operates  Kv^A  !t  points  up  what 
many  believe  li  a  serK-us  weakj,es6  in  tne 
SEC's  enforcement  prtx-edvire 

TTiat  weakness  lies  In  the  agency's  reli- 
ance upon  !tj  favorite  disciplinary  tool,  the 
'consent  decree  "  Csually  m  a  consent  de- 
cree the  defendant  individual  corporation  or 
broker-dealer  consents  to  SEC  findings  of  vio- 
lations while  neither  admitting  nor  denying 
guilt  Often  there  Isn't  anv  penalty  eic*pt 
that  the  consent  has  the  effect  of  the  SEC  en- 
tering a  sort  of  blacy-  mark  against  the  de'en- 
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dant  s  name.  The  advantages  of  consent  de- 
crees are  that  they  reduce  the  SBC'i  backlog 
whUe  saving  money  for  defendants  who  don't 
want  to  fight  their  case  to  a  time-consuming 
conclusion 

The  questions  are  whether  the  settlements 
have  much  significance,  whether  they  are 
proper  sanctions  for  the  crimes  charged  uid 
whether  justice  is  se.'Ted  through  them.  In- 
creasingly the  answer — from  at  least  some 
SEC  staffers,  members  of  Congress  and  even 
the  securities  Industry  personnel  them- 
selves— Is   'No"  to  all  of  the  above 

THX    rABXRCK    CASS 

Here  are  some  recent  consent  cases: 

In  a  major  case  earlier  this  year,  the 
SEC  allowed  two  brokerage  firms  and  Uiree 
mutx:al  fund  managers  to  consent  to  the 
agency's  findings  of  misuse  of  Ixislde  Infor- 
mation about  Paberge  Inc.  stock — without, 
however,  "admitting  or  denying"  any  viola- 
tions. 

The  concerns  agree  with  SEC  conclusions 
that  their  conduct  violated  securities  laws 
and  SEC  rules  smd  was  "censurable."  The 
SEC.  however,  stopped  short  of  oensurlng 
them,  an  act  which  is  merely  a  label  In  *nv 
event  Nor  did  the  agency  ask  for  the  refund 
of  any  profits  made  on  the  basis  of  the  inside 
Information. 

A  znajor  civil  suit  last  year  against  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.,  two 
of  its  officers  and  two  Inveatnient  "jaukln^ 
flrnis  ended  with  the  defendants  agreeing  to 
be  prohibited  from  violating  federal  securi- 
ties laws  They  didn't  concede  that  they  vio- 
lated them  m  the  past,  however  The  SEC 
had  charged  ITT  with  falling  to  disclose  to 
shareholders  some  settlement  talks  with  the 
Justice  Department  on  an  antitrust  case,  and 
two  ITT  officers  vere  accused  of  unloading 
some  ITT  stock  because  of  their  Inside  kncwl- 
edge  The  SEC  dldn  t  require  them  to  give 
up  any  profits. 

—A  few  months  ago,  the  SEC  suspended 
for  60  days  the  registration  of  Saunders, 
Stiver  A  Co..  a  Cleveland  brokerage  firm,  after 
finding  that  it  had  helped  manipulate  the 
stocks  of  Comcorp  Inc  The  brokerage  firm 
also  agreed  to  withdraw  Its  registration  after 
the  suspension  period  But  there  was  a  catch 
The  firm  had  been  out  of  business  since  1970. 
In  lieu  of  any  other  possible  penalties.  It  can 
impose.  It  seems,  the  SEC  often  suspends 
brokerage  flrnas  which  already  are  out  of 
business  or  revokes  their  license  These  dis- 
ciplines often  are  accompanied  by  sanc- 
tions against  the  individuals  Involved 

In  the  same  ca,'e.  a  former  chairman  of 
Comcorp,  Bernard  E.  Rand,  was  barred  from 
the  brokerage  business.  The  catch  here  Is  that 
Comcorp  was  a  publishing  company  Mr 
Rand  never  had  been  in  the  securities  busi- 
ness and  apparently  never  Intended  to  get 
Into  it  SEC  officials  adnUtted  the  sanction 
was  a  technicality  and  done  since  the  agency 
hasn't  any  other  powers  to  discipline  officers 
of  corporations 

The  SEC  cant  fine  anyone  It  can  bring 
criminal  cases  only  by  referring  investiga- 
tions to  the  Justice  Department  for  prosecu- 
tion SEC  lawyers  often  are  leery  of  making 
many  such  referrals  since  moet  D  8  attorney 
offices  don't  have  the  manpower  to  handle 
many  white  collar  cases  and  prefer  to  con- 
centrate on  other  matters  Light  sentences  by 
Judges  fcr  securities  frauds  don't  encourage 
mere  case*  either,  some  SEC  staffers  say  All 
the  SEC  lUelf  c»n  do  Is  to  bring  clvU  court 
sulu  and  internal  administrative  proceed- 
ings, seeking  to  suspend  or  to  bar  from  em- 
ployment persons  In  the  securities  industry; 
cr  It  can  seek  court  Injunctions  and  relief 
such  as  disgorgement  of  Ulegal  proflu  or  re- 
signations of  corporate  officials.  The  latter 
sanctions,  though,  are  exceptions  rather  th*n 
the  rule 

In  many  cases,  the  aim  of  the  SEC  la  to 
get  a  violation  on  the  record  even  thougb  a 
brokerage  firm  may  be  out  of  bust  new.  in 


cas*  Its  owners  want  to  re-enter  the  Indus- 
try with  a  new  firm  later  Often,  however, 
such  cases  take  so  long  that  the  brokers  start 
new  firms — and  sometimes  are  under  Inves- 
tigation for  new  frauds — before  they're  com- 
pleted. 

In  a  report  last  year,  the  securities  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tee crltlclred  the  SEC's  enforcement  for  "le- 
nient treatment. "  saying  that  often  "wilful 
violations  of  the  securities  laws  (have)  re- 
sulted In  no  more  than  an  administrative 
or  Injunctive  proceeding."  Even  former  SEC 
Chairman  WUliam  Casey  said  In  a  speecn 
earlier  this  year  that  the  agency  needs  sv^ter 
enforcement  "It  doesn't  do  enough  for  the 
public  investor  when  a  year  later  somebody 
U  slapped  with  an  injunctive  action  and, 
perhaps,  two  years  later  Indicted  for  criminal 
conduct." 

CurrenUy.  the  Investigations  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Commerce  Committee  Is 
examining  the  SEC  enforcement  program. 
Staffers  are  mainly  looking  at  politically 
sensitive  matters,  such  as  cases  luvolvmg 
fugitive  Robert  Vesco  and  TTV.  but  also  at 
practices  like  the  consent  decrees.  Tliey  say 
that  90 "o  to  95%  of  SEC  cases  are  settled 
by  consent,  with  the  rest  going  to  litigation. 
Some  SEC  attorneys  contend  that  because 
of  longtime  manpower  problems  of  the  agen- 
cy many  violators  know  the  commission  will 
have  to  settle  most  cases.  This  strengthens 
their  negotiating  position 

Even  within  the  securities  Industry,  there 
Is  some  private  criticism  of  the  agency  Sev- 
eral Industry  officials  interviewed  say  most 
disciplines  are  merely  slaps  on  the  wrist  and 
that  many  violators  are  repeat  offenders  The 
head  of  one  large  brokerage  firm  says  being 
named  In  an  SEC  case  is  embarrassing  at 
the  most  and  doesn't  cost  most  big  firms  any 
loss  of  cllenu  or  revenues,  although  It  may 
put  liny  firms  out  of  business.  Another  offi- 
cial says  adverse  publicity  is  the  biggest 
sanction 

SEC  officials  argue  that  manpower  and 
budget  problems  prevent  them  from  going 
to  court  more  often.  Many  major  cases  are 
handled  only  by  one  attorney  and  one  in- 
vestigator, and  some  don't  even  have  an  In- 
vestigator. Often  It  takes  months  or  years 
for  the  SEC  to  bring  a  case  for  that  reason, 
insiders  say.  So  the  agency  concentrates  on 
major  cases  like  Equity  Funding  and  new 
type  frauds  and  takes  settlements  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  time  "We  operate  on  a  shoe- 
string," says  one  SEC  attorney 

Finally  though.  Congress  has  begun  acting 
to  strengthen  that  shoestring  Congress  has 
increased  the  SEC's  appropriations  some- 
what, allowing  the  agency  to  hire  263  more 
staffers  this  fiscal  year  However,  the  SEC 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  fulfill  last  year's 
recommendation  by  an  advisory  committee, 
which  said  the  staff  should  be  doubled  by 
1977,  with  the  aim  of  Improving  the  enforce- 
ment program.  The  agency  is  minute  com- 
pared with  most  government  bureaucracies, 
having  only  aoout  1,800  employes.  It  had 
more  employee  in  1041  (1.711)  than  It  has 
today 

Congress  also  Is  moving  on  other  fronts  In 
a  pending  piece  of  legislation  the  fees  paid 
by  the  stock  exchanges  to  the  SEC  would  be 
Increased  to  give  the  agency  more  revenues. 
In  the  same  legislation,  the  SEC's  enforce- 
ment power  would  lie  strengthened  by  giv- 
ing It  more  authority  over  disciplinary  ac- 
tions of  stock  exchanges,  over  entry  stand- 
ards Into  the  brokerage  industry  and  over 
stock  transfer  agents. 

Also,  the  Investigations  subcommltte*  of 
the  Commerce  ComnUttee  may  hold  further 
hearings  next  year  on  the  SEC's  enforcement 
actions  and  Is  scheduled  to  Issue  a  report  t>e- 
fore  spring  Officials  are  considering  recom- 
mending more  staff  and  more  powers  for  the 
agency,  perhaps  the  ability  to  fine  offenders 
Bom*  Congressmen  also  say  they  would  like 


to  see  the  SEC  move  more  often  to  have  viola- 
tors return  lost  funds  to  investors  And  there 
Is  even  talk  of  letting  the  SEC  prosecute  its 
own  criminal  cases  without  referrals  to  the 
Justice  Department 

The  view  of  SEC  commissioners  and  their 
top  enforcement  officials.  Irving  Pollack  and 
his  deputy  Stanley  Sporkln,  is  that  consent 
decrees  and  Injunctions  are  meaningful  be- 
cause they  label  violators  Mr  PoUack  says 
he  tries  through  enforcement  actions  to 
establish  self  discipline  in  the  industry  and 
the  agency  selects  "cases  that  give  the  best 
return  The  emphasis  Is  remedial,  not 
punitive." 

TIGHTENING     THX     BULES 

And  in  recent  months,  possibly  in  reaction 
to  criticism,  the  SEC  has  made  a  few  limited 
efforts  to  toughen  up  enforcement.  It  recently 
proposed  lightening  its  rules  on  industry 
entry  standards  for  broker-dealers.  Also,  It 
has  been  bringing  some  innovative  solutions 
to  a  few  of  its  enforcement  cases.  Several  set- 
tlements this  year  have  included  the  resigna- 
tion of  corporate  officers  or  directors,  some- 
times with  their  successors  approved  by  a 
court  or  the  SEC  Resignations  have  occurred 
in  cases  Involving  Clinton  OH  Co  .  Interna- 
tional ControU  Corp.  Coastal  States  Gas 
Corp.  and  Weslgate-Californla  Corp  The  SEC 
says  such  actions  sometimes  prevent  com- 
panies from  going  Into  receivership  But  even 
this  approach  has  been  criticized  Rep  Henry 
B  Gonzalez  (D  .  Texas i  who  is  credited  with 
bringing  the  Coastal  states  case  to  SEC  atten- 
tion, strongly  criticized  that  settlement 

The  SEC's  view  Is  that  the  case  Is  one  of 
its  best  settlements.  The  company  consented 
In  September  to  l>elng  enjoined  In  federal 
court  from  violations  of  antlfraud  and  dis- 
closure provisions  of  the  securities  laws,  with- 
out admitting  or  denying  the  charges.  In  ad- 
dition a  number  of  lu  directors  resigned, 
with  some  of  'he  successors  cleared  by  the 
SEC  Itself.  Further,  the  company  agreed  to 
adopt  better  procedures  to  report  on  Its  esti- 
mated gas  reserves.  iThe  Inquiry  had  focused 
on  the  gas  reserves. » 

Rep  Gonzalez  was  not  Impressed  He  called 
the  settlement  too  lenient  at  a  Banking  Com- 
mittee hearing  In  September  and  labeled 
Oscar  8  Wyatl  Jr.  who  remains  Coastal 
States  chairman,  a  20th  Century  version  of 
a  robber  baron  who  has  literally  gotten  away 
with  murder." 


UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr  Gunter)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  have 
sought  to  extend  unemploinent  com- 
pensation to  our  agricultural  workers. 
Not  one  of  these  hsw  become  law.  Not  be- 
cause of  any  antagonism  toward  the  idea 
of  spreading  this  benefit  to  these  deserv- 
ing people  but  rather  because  no  bill  has 
fully  and  properly  covered  a  major  prob- 
lem raised  by  spreading  these  benefits  to 
this  group  of  working  men  and  women. 

The  bill  which  comes  closest  to  achiev- 
ing this  long-sought-alter  goal  Is  H  R. 
8600,  which  was  Introduced  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
of  Arkansas  and  the  Honorable  Girald 
Ford  of  Michigan. 

The  bill  did  seek  the  extension  of  un- 
employment compensation  to  agricul- 
tural workers.  And  I  am  certain  that  a 
meaningful  majority  of  my  colleagues 
believe   that  this  protection  should  be 
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voted  for  these  workers  just  as  we  voted 
it  long  ago  for  industrial  workers. 

It  is  also  my  observation,  from  talking 
with  agrl- businessmen  in  my  own  State 
of  Florida  and  wllh  their  counterparts 
in  many  other  major  agricultural  States, 
that  the  employers  of  farm  labor  are 
equally  anxious  to  see  the  extension  of 
these  benefits. 

Regardless  of  how  anxious  we  may  be 
to  bring  this  benefit  to  farmworkers,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  In  addition  to 
the  very  real  mathematical  problems  in- 
volved, there  Is  also  an  equally  impor- 
tsmt  human  element. 

Parmwork.  .such  a^s  harvesting,  is  sea- 
sonal. And  while  it  is  true  that  because 
of  this  fact,  harvestinK  work  is  always 
available  somewhere  in  the  United 
States,  It  Is  also  true  that  any  person  has 
the  right  to  stay  where  he  chooses. 

If  an  agricultural  worker  runs  out  of 
available  work  when  he  is  in  Florida, 
he  may  certainly  choose  to  remain  in 
my  State,  Millions  of  people  make  the 
same  choice,  and  I  would  even  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues.  And  I  hasten 
to  say  that  this  also  applies  to  Cali- 
fornia, And  to  Arizona. 

In  ftict,  it  is  a  problem  pertinent  to 
many  States  hea\'y  in  agricultural  em- 
ployment such  as  Ohio,  for  example. 

This  means  that  States  such  as  Flor- 
ida, and  I  am  sure  this  applies  equally 
to  California,  would  be  faced  with  in- 
creased unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and,  hence.  Increased  taxation 
problems  due  to  the  seasonality  of  farm- 
work.  The  States  would  also  be  faced 
with  increased  costs  in  the  area  of  social 
services. 

It  is  my  deeply  held  opinion  that  the 
States  seek  no  help  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  Increased  social  services  costs  and  this 
bill  does  not  provide  for  any  Federal  as- 
sistance in  meeting  these  increased  costs. 

This  bill  only  proposes  that  the  States 
be  reimbursed  for  the  difference  between 
what  they  take  In,  based  on  their  max- 
imum unemployment  tax  rate,  and  what 
they  give  out  in  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  agricultural  workers.  This  pro- 
vision answers  the  previously  unan- 
swered problem. 

This  reimbursement  does  not  require 
any  additional  expenditure  of  general 
taxpayer  funds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  exists  now  a  Federal  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  tax  of  five-tenths  of  1 
percent  which  Is  paid  by  the  employer  in 
every  State.  It  is  from  this  ample  fund 
that  reimbursement  would  be  made  to 
the  States  in  case  more  moneys  were 
paid  out  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion than  were  taken  in  at  the  maximum 
State  tax  rate. 

In  effect,  this  is  no-cost  living  Insur- 
ance to  an  important  sector  of  our 
people. 

I  believe  that  this  Ls  what  the  Con- 
gress has  been  working  toward  Eind  I 
also  believe  that  this  is  what  agricultural 
employers  are  seeking  in  their  effort  to 
achieve  equal  benefits  for  agricultural 
workers. 

With  this  bin.  which  I  submit  for  your 
favorable  consideration,  we  achieve  par- 
ity for  agricultural  workers  with  Indus- 
trial workers  In  the  field  of  unemploy- 
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ment  compensation  and  we  achieve  this 
most  desirable  objective  without  any  In- 
creased burden  on  the  taxpayers  or  on 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 


PEACE   WITH   OIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Podell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  few 
short  weeks  since  the  announcement  of 
an  Arab  oil  boycott,  we  have  entered  a 
new  world.  All  at  once,  the  familiar  pre- 
dictions of  natural  shortages,  the  warn- 
ings against  waste  and  o\erconsump- 
tion  have  been  transformed  into  reality. 
The  President  preaches  self-.sacrifice. 
rationing  of  healing  oils  and  gasoline  is 
imminent,  gas-guzzling  luxury  cars,  once 
the  symbol  of  American  extravagance 
are  piling  up  on  the  used  car  lots.  We  are 
like  a  mlddleaped  man  who  wakes  up 
one  morning  to  find  him.'ielf  dangerously 
overweight  and  with  a  heart  condition. 
Our  future  be  damned,  spendthrift  atti- 
tudes did  not  happen  overmghl  and  they 
are  not  being  pointed  out  for  the  first 
time  but  we  are  finally  realizing  that 
there  is  a  point  at  which  the  system  sim- 
ply breaks  down  and  we  are  much  to 
close  to  that  point.  Changed  attitudes 
and  self-restraint  are  nonetheless  wel- 
come for  being  overdue. 

But  we  must  not  panic  into  irrational 
actions  designed  to  create  scapegoats  and 
obscure  the  truth,  A  full  awareness  of  our 
energy  problems  has  only  come  in  the 
wake  of  the  recent  Mideast  war.  And  so 
there  are  already  a  few  people,  ignorant 
of  the  fate  of  those  who  submit  to  black- 
mail and  careless  of  our  moral  responsi- 
bilities, who  call  upon  America  to  desert 
Israel,  appease  the  Arab?,  and  wait  for 
the  oil  to  flow  in  greater  ab'andance  than 
before.  This  is  a  false  hope.  The  Arabs 
might  restore  production  for  a  time  to 
gain  the  destruction  of  Israel  but  we 
would  only-  have  succeeded  in  stalling  the 
crisis  for  a  year  or  two:  we  would  once 
more  have  deluded  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  our  troubles  will  disappear  if 
they  are  Ignored. 

Is  the  cut  in  oil  production  really  re- 
lated to  Israel  or  the  plight  of  the  Pales- 
tinians? For  years  the  wealthy  Arab 
nations  spoke  loudly  and  did  Uttle.  They 
not  only  failed  to  fight  Israel  but  they 
refused  to  aid  the  Arab  refugees  who  were 
forced  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  at  the 
charity  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  What  lies  behind  this 
sudden  surge  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  sheik- 
doms? Saudi  Arabia  after  all  is  a  con- 
servative anti-Communist  nation  tradi- 
tionally tied  to  the  United  States  Of  all 
the  countries  in  the  region  only  Jordai:! 
and  Saudi  Arabia  have  received  Ameri- 
can grants-in-aid.  The  Saudi  Arabian 
army  is  equipped  with  our  weapons  and 
arms  shipments  have  continued  in  spite 
of  the  oil  embargo.  Surely  Saudi  Arabia 
is  not  trying  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Why  has  Japan  been 
so  seriously  threatened  by  the  boycott 
when  their  ties  with  Israel  have  always 


been  weak  and  the  pressure  they  could 
exert  minimal? 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  cwiclu- 
sion  that  Saudi  Arabia  and  her  neighbors 
have  seized  this  opportunity  as  a  cover 
for  ushering  in  a  new  era  of  relations  be- 
tween the  developing  oil  producing  coun- 
tries and  the  West. 

Only  the  timing  of  the  Arab  decision 
was  related  to  the  war  The  action  Itself 
was  dictated  by  economic  self-interest 
and  was  inevitable  .\s  an  affluent  energy 
hungr>-  world  increased  iu-^  demands  for 
I^etroleum.  the  p.»-oducmg  ccui:tnes  faced 
the  prospect  of  being  completely  drained 
Arab  oil  while  fcTning  over  half  the 
world '.s  proven  reserves  could  no  longer 
be  expected  to  last  more  than  a  few  dec- 
ades. If  they  continued  revMng  up  pro- 
duction to  suit  Western  demand.",  they 
would  eventually  have  been  left  '»1th 
nothing.  It  is  far  wiser  to  husband  their 
oil  resources  and  diversify  their  econo- 
mies Meanwhile  by  cutting  production. 
they  have  driven  prices  up  to  more  than 
compensate  for  lost  revenues.  These 
countries  are  now  in  the  ennable  position 
of  producing  less,  earning  more  and 
keeping  the  oil  in  the  ground  for  future 
sales.  There  is  almost  no  incentive  for 
increased  production,  the  Arab  econo- 
mies, particularly  of  sparsely  ix>pulat^ 
Saudi  Arabia,  cannot  absorb  any  further 
increa.se  in  revenues  so  new  money  is 
poured  into  unstable  Western  currencies 
Oil  in  the  ground  is  a  sure  hedge  against 
inflation. 

This  is  happening  all  over  the  world. 
developing  countries  are  as.summg  great- 
er control  over  their  own  reso'arces,  driv- 
ing up  prices,  and  nationalizing  Western 
holdings:  this  is  Just  as  true  of  the 
countries  traditionally  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  We  wlU  never  hold  back 
this  process  of  self-determination  by 
abandomng  Israel. 

We  have  lulled  ourselves  into  believing 
that  the  abundance  of  cheap  oil  will 
never  end  We  ignored  the  changes  grad- 
ually forcing  this  new  relation-ship  with 
the  Arab  countries  and  so  neglected  our 
own  resources,  both  natural  and  tech- 
nological to  which  we  .must  now  turn. 
Our  prodigal  waste  must  finally  be  cur- 
tailed before  we  become  as  weak  m  the 
face  of  biackmaU  as  Europe  and  Japan 
Their  economies  are  so  dependent  on 
Middle  Eatt  oil  that  only  Holland  has 
had  the  guts  to  act  honestly  and  inde- 
pendently. 

The  United  SUtes  must  hold  firm.  The 
more  successful  pressure  tactics  are.  the 
quicker  tiie  Arabs  will  be  to  employ 
them.  We  must  follow  a  new  path  of 
self-reliance  at  home  while  mamtaimng 
our  indep>endence  in  foreign  pciicy.  In 
the  long  run  a  viable  peace  settlement  is 
in  everyone's  best  interests. 


THE     TRADE     REFORM     BILL      .4,ND 
EMIGRA-RON  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  'i'ork  Ms  Holtzman' 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker  I  want 
to  announce  at  Uiis  time  the  conclusion 
of  the  bipartisan  daily  vigil  by  Members 
of  Congress  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews 
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denied  the  right  to  emigrate.  This  vlgU 
has  been  continuing  over  the  last  2 
months. 

We  began  this  series  of  1 -minute 
speeches  on  September  25.  Since  that 
time,  27  Members  have  delivered  ad- 
dresses to  the  House  describing  the 
plight  of  a  particular  Soviet  citizen  or 
family  denied  the  right  to  emigrate  for 
religious  or  political  reasons. 

I  believe  our  original  objective — assur- 
ing the  inclusion  of  the  Mills-Vanlk 
amendment  in  any  trade  reform  package 
considered  by  this  Congress — will  cer- 
tainly be  realized  when  we  take  up  the 
trade  reform  bill.  But.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  believe  the  program  has 
had  a  significant  Impact  beyond  the  con- 
tours of  the  trade  bill  I  think  the  par- 
ticipation of  my  colleagues  in  the  vigil 
and  the  overwhelming  endorsement  of 
the  Mills-Vanik  bills  Insistence  upon 
free  emigration  have  served  notice  both 
In  Washington  and  the  Kremlin  that 
the  Congress  will  not  turn  Its  back  on 
those  denied  religious  or  political  free- 
dom in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  light  of  the  recent  wave  of  antl- 
Jewlsh  trials  and  official  harassment  of 
Jews  In  the  U.SS.R..  as  well  as  Soviet 
support  of  Arab  aggression  against  Israel, 
the  need  for  our  continued  vigilance  in 
Congress  Is  clearer  than  ever. 

We  in  the  Congress  will  continue  to 
be  an  active  voice  on  behalf  of  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  have  been  denied 
their  right  of  emigration  and  subjected 
to  harassment  because  of  their  political 
or  religious  views  We  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  rely  on  Soviet  assurances  of  co- 
operation or  a  "new  spirit"  of  detente 
because  similar  promises  have  proved 
Illusory-  in  the  past 

Those  members  who  participated  de- 
serve  the  deepest  appreciation  of   the 
Congress  and  the  American  public  for 
their  outspoken  strong  concern  for  the 
plight  of  those  denied  fundamental  free- 
doms by  the  Soviet  Union   These  Mem- 
bers are :  Representatives  Bella  S.  Abztjg. 
Democrat  of  New  York.  Herman  Badulo, 
Democrat  of  New  York.  Alphokzo  Bill. 
Republican  of  California,  Mario  Bucci. 
Democrat   of   New   York.   Jonathan    B. 
Bingham.  Democrat  of  New  York.  Jack 
BRiNKLrr.  Democrat  of  Georgia.  Hugh 
L  CARrr.  Democrat  of  New  York.  Cobdiss 
CoLLDfs   Democrat  of  Illinois.  Jamks  M. 
Collins.  Republican  of  Texas.  Silvio  O 
CoNTE.    Republican    of    Massachusetts. 
Lawrence     CotrcHLiN.     Republican     of 
Pennsylvania.  Robert  F  E>aoiAN.  Demo- 
crat of  Massachusetts.  Joshua  Eilberc. 
Democrat    of    Pennsylvauila.    Dante    B. 
Pascell,  Democrat  of  Florida.  Henry  B 
Gonzalez.  Etemocrat  of  Texas.  Lawrence 
J  HocAN.  Republican  of  Maryland.  Wil- 
liam H   Hcbnut.  Republican  of  Indiana. 
Edward  I.  Koch.  Democrat  of  New  York, 
Clahence  D    Long.  Democrat  of  Mary- 
land. OcDEN  R.  Reid.  Democrat  of  New 
York.  Ancelo  D   Roncallo,  Republican 
of  New  York.  Benjamin  8    Rosenthal, 
Democrat  of  New  York.  John  H   Rous- 
SELOT.  Republican  of  California.  Portnet 
H   Stark.  Democrat  of  California.  Alan 
Steelman.    Republican    of    Texas,    and 
Lester  L.  WoLrr.  Democrat  of  New  York. 
I  also  want  to  express  thanks  to  June 
Sliver  of  the  National   Conference  on 
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Soviet  Jewry  and  Mrs.  Pearl  Franck. 
whose  tireless  efforts  were  an  Invaluable 
assistance  to  those  of  us  who  partici- 
pated. 


CHANGES  IN  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
MUMBEIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson  i 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  457.  92d  Con- 
gress, provided  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  the  authority  to  fix  and 
adjust  from  time  to  time  various  allow- 
ances of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Pursuant  to  this  authority 
the  committee  has  Issued  orders  No.  10 
and  11. 

CoMirrrrxx  Okon  No  10 

Resolved,  That  untu  otherwls*  provided  by 
the  Committee  on  Houae  Admlnlatratlon. 
there  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  to  each  Mem- 
ber. Itooldent  Commisaloner,  or  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  additional 
aUowance  of  «1.000  for  stationery.  Such  pay- 
ment shall  be  effective  each  session  begin- 
ning with  the  3d  SeaslOQ  of  the  93d  Congress 

CoMMmxi  Okdkx  No  11 
Resolved.  That  effective  January  1,  1974. 
until  otherwise  provided  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  one  word  of  a 
telegram,  cablegram,  or  radiogram,  shall  be 
charged  as  two  (3i  units,  except  thAt  one 
word  of  a  night  letter  shall  be  charged  as  one 
(1)  unit.  In  addition,  twelve  (13)  units  shall 
be  charged  for  physical  deUvery  of  any  tele- 
gram, cablegram,  or  radiogram,  by  the  Tele- 
graph Companv 


HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMIT- 
TEE INTIMIDATES  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY  TO  BOYCOTT  14  UNI- 
VERSITIES THAT  HAVE  DROPPED 
ROTC  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Drinan>  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr  Speaker,  for  several 
months  I  have  been  following  the  now 
successful  attempts  of  the  chairman,  the 
members,  and  the  staff  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  force  the 
Defense  Department  to  boycott  the  14 
colleges  and  universities  which  have  ter- 
minated ROTC  programs. 

Thesg,14  universities  Include  some  of 
thenKSSt  prestigious  institutions  of  high- 
er-beaming In  the  Nation.  In  New  Eng- 
land alone  these  universities  include 
Brown  University.  Boston  University. 
Dartmouth  College.  Boston  College.  Yale 
University,  Tufts  University,  and  Har- 
vard University 

In  the  rest  of  the  Nation  the  list  In- 
cludes the  following:  Colgate  University. 
Columbia  University.  Hobart  College. 
New  York  University,  Pratt  Institute. 
Stanford  University,  and  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  recent  past  I 
learned  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Mr.  Howard  H  Callaway  had  Indeed  for- 
mally capitulated.  In  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Hubert,  to  the  demands  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,   to  boycott 


the  14  colleges  and  universities  in  Amer- 
ica which  have  terminated  ROTC  pro- 
grams 

In  early  September  of  this  year.  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  an  oftcial  memorandimi 
dispensed  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  Washington  to  aU  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineer  units  which  was  en- 
titled: "Attendance  of  Civilian  Person- 
nel at  Colleges  and  Universities  Which 
Have  Unilaterally  Dropped  ROTC  Pro- 
grams." 

That  memorandum,  in  part  read: 

Effective  Immediately.  Civilian  Personnel 
Participation  Will  Cease  In  Programs  Offered 
By  Colleges  and  Universities  Which  Have 
UnUaterally  Terminated   ROTC   ProgrsLms. 

Investigation  of  this  matter  revealed 
that  tills  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of 
a  letter  sent  by  the  Secretary-  of  the  Army 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest for  a  letter  on  the  Army's  policy 
In  this  area  made  at  the  hearings  on 
cost  escalation  In  defense  procurement 
contracts  before  the  committee  on  May 
17.  1973. 

I  was  unable  to  ascertain  under  what 
authority  this  memorandum  affecting  ci- 
vilian personnel  was  issued. 

On  Monday.  November  5,  1973,  I  spoke 
with  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  asked  to 
see  the  letter  of  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Army.  This  aide  Informed  me  that  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  on  the  date  of 
July  6.  1973.  to  Chairman  HtsERT  was 
"personal"  in  that  It  was  signed  by  the 
Secretary  as  'Bo  "  This  aide  Informed 
that  I  could  read  the  letter  but  that  I 
could  not  have  a  copy  of  it.  I  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Hoase  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  sat  down  and  In  the  pres- 
ence of  employees  of  that  office  copied 
out  in  longhand  the  letter  that  follows 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  enclose  herewith  that  letter 
in  its  entirety. 

JtTLT  8.  1973 
D»AK  Mb  Chawman:  This  letter  la  In  re- 
sponse to  your  telephone  call  on  3  July  In 
which  you  express  concern  with  whether  or 
not  the  Army  Is  complying  with  the  desires 
of  Congress  regarding  the  Army  aendUig  per- 
sonnel to  coUeges  and  universities  which 
have  unilaterally  terminated  the  ROTC 
program. 

As  you  know  the  Army  agreed  In  1971  to 
limit  its  use  of  the  schools  which  had  with- 
drawn from  the  ROTC  program  to  those 
cases  where  there  Is  a  unique  capability  at 
a  particular  unit.  However.  In  May.  1973.  dur- 
ing the  Committee  hearings,  members  and 
staff  of  your  committee  expressed  concern 
over  the  Army's  continued  use  of  the  In- 
stitutions In  question.  Therefore  the  Army 
wUl  no  longer  approve  enrollment  of  studenU 
at  Harvard  University  or  any  of  the  other 
13  colleges  and  universities  which  have  with- 
drawn unUaterally  from  the  ROTC  program, 
except    for   medical    offlcer    procurement. 

As  a  onetime  exception  to  this  policy  three 
officers  will  enter  Har^'ard  In  the  July- 
September  period  These  officers  were  chosen 
to  attend  Harvard  under  the  provisions  of  a 
policy  In  effect  prior  to  May.  1973  and.  upon 
reviewing  their  situation.  I  have  determined 
that  It  would  be  a  personal  Injustice  to  these 
officers  If  they  had  to  change  their  plans  at 
thU  late  date  All  three  have  made  financial 
and  legal  commltmenU  for  their  present 
housAs  and  have  arranged  for  housing  In  the 
Haxrard  area.  In  addition  one  of  these  three 


officers  has  arranged  for  his  children's  school- 
ing In  this  area  In  shoft.  the  Army's  commit- 
ment to  these  individuals  Is  now  too  far 
along  to  change  without  harm  to  them 

In  addition  to  the  officers  mentioned  above. 
I  should  not*  that  for  a  number  of  years 
Army  policy  has  provided  for  West  Point 
graduates  In  the  top  5  percent  of  each  class 
to  elect  graduate  schooling  at  an  Institution 
of  the  Individuals  choice  There  is  the  possi- 
bility that  some  of  the  officers  In  that  cate- 
gory, not  yet  on  orders,  have  been  accepted 
for  graduate  study  at  Harvard  and  are  await- 
ing orders.  I  would  anticipate  that  some, 
when  they  are  advised  that  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  Harvard,  will  express  the 
view  that  an  Army  commitment  made  to 
them  has  not  been  honored 

I  assure  you  that  I  now  have  the  word. 
not  only  on  Harvard  but  on  the  other  13 
coUeges  and  universities  which  have  with- 
drawn unilaterally  from  the  ROTC  program. 
In  the  near  future  I  will  provide  to  you  de- 
tailed information  on  Army  personnel  who 
are  currently  enrolled  at  these  Institutions. 
Sincerely, 

Bo 

Howard  H.  Callawat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  f^nd  it  incomprehen- 
sible and  indeed  appalling  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  himself  a  former 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
should  submit  to  the  demand  for  retalia- 
tion of  a  committee  of  this  House. 

I  have  been  struggling  against  this 
vindictive  policy  for  many  months.  The 
demand  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  no  military  personnel  be 
sent  to  universities  that  have  disengaged 
themselves  from  ROTC  programs  has 
been  denounced  by  many  leading  news- 
papers In  the  Nation.  One  of  the  best  and 
most  eloquent  statements  against  this 
policy  was  written  on  February  17,  1972, 
by  the  majority  leader,  Congressman 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.  Congressman 
O'Neills  letter  follows: 

Washington,  DC,  February  17,  1972. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  H±best. 

Chairman.  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  taken  drastic  and  unpre- 
cedented action  In  prohibiting  career  officers 
from  taking  government  financed  graduate 
courses  at  fifteen  of  the  nation's  finest  edu- 
cational Institutions.  Including  several  which 
are  located  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  tradition  of  excellent  education  which 
these  schools  represent  should  be  available 
to  every  American,  including  those  who  serve 
In  the  Armed  Forces.  It  Is  my  sincere  belief 
that  to  deny  access  to  these  universities  of 
higher  learning  to  the  officers  of  the  Navy 
solely  on  the  basis  that  they  have  phased  out 
their  Naval  Reserve  Offlcer  Training  Program 
Is  both  unsound  and  punitive  The  officers  of 
the  United  States  Navy  deserve,  and  have  a 
right  to  attend  schools  of  their  choice,  just 
as  any  civilian  has  the  right  to  do.  II  I  un- 
derstand the  implications  of  the  present  deci- 
sion correctly,  the  blacklisting  of  these  col- 
leges is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  due  process 
to  the  men  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Blacklisting,  especially  when  It  Interferes 
with  academic  freedom.  Is  not  favorably 
looked  upon  by  any  freedom  loving  people 
The  worklngman  of  this  nation  has  battled 
long  and  hard  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
the  blacklist,  the  most  Incipient  restraint  on 
the  freedom  of  any  Individual.  To  place  the 
servicemen  of  this  nation  under  the  burden 
of  such  a  system  Is  the  consummate  Insult 
to  both  their  commitment  to  their  country 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  Armed  Services. 


Regardless  of  how  one  feels  about  the 
ROTC  programs  and  their  removsa  from 
many  of  the  blacklisted  campuses,  it  seems 
ludicrous  to  punish  men  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  those  decisions  and  whose  only 
objective  Is  to  obtain  a  dece.nt  education. 
Furthermore,  the  universities  of  this  nation 
cannot  long  remain  free  and  Independent  If 
pressure  from  military  and  government 
quarters  Is  to  govern  their  behavior. 

In  light  of  all  the  foregoing,  I  respectfully 
urge  you  to  reconsider  this  decision. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nnu,.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  consequences  of  the  demand  for 
vindlctiveness  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  can  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  reprinted  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe  on  November  25,  1973: 
Universitizs  May  Lose  Millions  in 
Retaliation    for    Ending    ROTC 
(By  Richard  M.  Welntraub) 

Millions  of  dollars  could  be  loct  to  univer- 
sities In  the  Northeast  under  a  policy  being 
presssed  by  U.S.  Rep.  F  Edward  Hubert  (D- 
LA),  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  against  Institutions  which  have 
dropped  ROTC 

The  policies  fostered  by  Rep.  Hubert  add 
a  new  dimension  to  the  reconsideration  of 
ROTC  which  is  going  on  at  many  universi- 
ties. 

WhUe  It  adds  a  financial  aspect  to  other 
arguments  over  university  relatlonslilps  with 
the  government  in  general  and  the  military 
In  particular,  there  also  is  the  question  of 
government  pressure  on  universities. 

Universities  in  New  England  which  have 
come  under  the  Hubert  policy  are  Boston 
University,  Harvard,  Boston  College.  Brown 
University,  Dartmouth  College,  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  Tufts  University. 

The  powerful  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  fostered  a 
policy  that  no  civilian  or  military  students 
from  the  Dept.  of  Defense  should  attend 
schools  which  dropped  ROTC  He  leaves  Uttle 
doubt  that  this  Is  in  retaliation  for  the  ac- 
tions m  the  late  19608  which  led  to  the  re- 
moval of  milltar>-  units  from  these  schools. 

In  addition,  he  has  fostered  a  climate 
which  will  make  It  difficult  for  schools  to  re- 
establish an  ROTC  unit, 

ROTC  was  and  Is  by  no  means  the  only 
point  of  contact  between  the  military  and 
the  nation's  universities. 

The  military  services  send  large  numbers 
of  career  officers  to  universities  for  graduate 
degrees  and  special,  short-term  programs.  In 
addition,  many  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
yearly  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  re- 
search projects  at  universities. 

For  academic  Institutions  facing  a  financial 
crunch — and  there  are  few  which  are  not — 
any  loss  of  funds  Is  taken  seriously. 

Boston  University,  for  example,  had  about 
100  military  students  In  Its  graduate  pro- 
grams three  years  ago.  At  normal  BU  tuition 
rates,  these  students  provided  abr  ut  »250.000 
from  the  military  services  It  was  cold,  hard 
cash  with  no  demands  for  scholarship  asc'st- 
ance.  Today,  university  officials  say.  BU  has 
no  students  from  the  military  services  and. 
therefore,  has  no  tuition  money  from  the 
Dept.  of  Defense. 

New  York  University's  Safety  Center  now 
has  a  contract  program  with  the  Air  Force 
that  totals  about  (50,000  for  the  training  of 
military  personnel  In  safety  procedures.  John 
Orlmaldl,  a  recent  convert  from  Industry  to 
the  NYU  program,  said  last  week  that  "we 
have  been  advised  by  the  Air  Force  that  we 
are  on  the  blacklist,  and  unless  we  can 
clean  up  the  ROTC  matter  oxir  contract  Is 
in  jeopardy." 


The  NYTT  situation  represents  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Initial  policy  which  affected 
only  individual  students. 

At  Harvard,  offlclais  said  comparison  has 
been  made  of  students  from  the  military  this 
year  and  prior  to  the  blacklist,  but  there  is  a 
definite  feeling  the  number  is  down  con- 
siderably, Hebert  has  been  narsh  In  his 
criticism  of  sending  some  students  to  the 
Harvard  Business  School  in  particular.  In 
spite  of  the  list 

There  are  similar  tales  at  other  universities 
on  the  so-called  -'blacklist"  although  none 
of  them  really  know  the  extent  to  which  the 
policy  affects  them  since  there  likely  are 
many  students  who  would  have  applied  to 
one  of  the  schools  but  did  not  because 
of  the  list. 

An  Indication  of  the  scope  of  the  cutbacks 
Is  shown  in  the  testimony  this  past  Mav  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  Oliver  W,  Lewis'.  Air  Force  director 
of  personnel  programs,  before  a  House 
Armed   Services   subcommittee 

Gen.  Lewis  said  that  In  1969,  231  Air  Force 
officers  attended  schools  which  eventually 
dropped  ROTC  and  that  the  comparable 
figure  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  was  21 
Shifts  similar  In  scope  have  taken  place 
for  other  services  and  for  civilian  Defense 
Dept.  personnel. 

While  Boston  University  has  been  removed 
from  the  list  since  It  reapplied  for  ROTC 
this  fall,  the  other  non-New  England  schools. 
In  addition  to  NYU.  Colgate  University. 
Hobart  College  (Geneva.  N.Y.).  Pratt  Insti- 
tute (New  York  Cltyi.  Stanford  University 
and  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

The  reason  the  Institutions  which  dropped 
ROTC  have  no  or  very  few  military  students 
today  Is  Rep.  Hebert 

Hebert's  power  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  Is  such  that 
there  are  those  who  argue  the  congressman 
lias  forced  his  policies  on  the  military  serv- 
ices In  spite  of  the  wishes  of  fellow  con- 
gresmen. 

For  several  years,  both  the  Dept.  of  Defense 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  have  been  prohibited 
by  law  from  spending  funds  at  universities 
which  ban  military  recruiting.  Attempts  to 
extend  this  ban  to  ROTC  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, although  the  provision  was  struck 
from  the  1973  Armed  Forces  Procurement  Act 
only  at  the  final  stage 

Nevertheless  Hebert  as  head  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Committee,  first  required  that  the  De- 
fense Dept  adopt  as  a  matter  of  policy  that 
no  military  students  be  sent  to  graduatie  pro- 
grams at  a  university  which  dropped  ROTC. 
unless  that  program  could  not  be  duplicated 
elsewhere  As  of  this  past  August,  that  policy 
was  extended  to  civilian  employment  of  the 
Dept.  of  Defense 

So  far.  the  policy  does  not  extend  to  re- 
search and  development  funds,  although  this 
has  been  threatened  Implicitly  and  Is  a  pros- 
I>ect  which  clearly  concerns  university  of- 
ficials. 

One  of  the  clearest  explanations  of  Hebert's 
position  on  the  question  came  In  February 
1972.  as  the  debate  was  underway  on  the 
Defense  Procurement  Act  for  fiscal  1973 
Asked  If  military  services  would  suffer  by  not 
being  able  to  send  students  to  these  schools, 
he  said: 

"Well,  nobody  suffers  by  it  Who  Is  going  to 
suffer?  I  haven t  received  word  from  Heaven 
that  Harvard  has  been  anointed  or  canon- 
ized How  silly  It  Is  to  say  that  all  the  intel- 
lectual people  of  the  country  are  cloistered 
In  these  14  schools  that  have  been  named.  I 
think  we  have  some  great  universities  In  the 
West,  in  the  Southwest,  and  yes.  in  the 
South.  Nobody  Is  being  hurt." 

The  Pentagon  Is  highly  conscious  of  He- 
bert's position  Col.  Gerald  PerseUy,  who 
handles  ROTC  matters  In  the  office  of  Deputy 
Asst.  Sect  for  Education  and  Manpower 
Richard  Rose,  said  In  an  Interview  last  week 
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We  have  tried  to  stay  in  th«  mld<lle-of- 
the-ro*d.  When  It  U  In  our  b«8t  Interect.  we 
wui  use  the  Kbools." 

Staying  on  the  good  side  of  Rep.  Hebert  Is 
Imminently  in  the  Pentagon's  best  Interest, 
however,  since  It  Is  Hebert  who  controls  a 
major  chiink  of  the  military's  budget  and  as 
Col.  Perselay  said:  "Politicians  don't  see 
shades  of  gray  Tou  reward  your  friends  and 
Iclck  your  enemies  In  the  seat  of  the  pants." 
The  universities  have  not  been  anxious  to 
pick  a  public  fight  with  Hebert.  and  the  mili- 
tary services  are  caught  somewhat  in  the 
middle.  Aside  from  a  few  articles  and  edi- 
torials when  legislation  was  moving  through 
Congress  in  early  and  mld-1973.  little  has 
been  said. 

Tet,  It  has  been  since  mid- 1972  that 
Hebert's  policies  have  had  their  major  im- 
pact, and,  with  the  exception  of  Princeton,  it 
has  been  since  mld-1973  that  universities 
have  begun  to  reconsider  ROTC.  (In  Greater 
Boston,  MTT  and  Northeastern  are  the  only 
universities  which  stUl  have  ROTC  units) 

Boston  University  announced  in  September 
that  It  was  reapplying  for  ROTC.  President 
Derek  Bok  of  Harvard  broached  the  Issue  at 
last  June's  graduation  and  has  said  recently 
he  would  support  a  serious  study  of  the  Issue 
If  students  wanted  it.  Dartmouth  President 
John  Kemeny  announced  last  week  that  the 
college's  truitees  had  authorized  a  thorough 
study  of  the  ROTC  Issue 

The  views  presented  by  the  college  presi- 
dents who  have  spoken  on  the  Isrue  of  ROTC's 
return  have  stressed  the  hastiness  of  de- 
cisions leading  to  Its  removal,  the  rights  of 
those  students  who  might  want  to  take  part 
In  an  ROTC  program  and  the  role  of  the 
university  in  supporting  civilian  control  of 
the  military 

BU  President  John  SUber  did  make  a  brief 
reference  to  flnanclal  considerations  In  a 
letter  to  faculty  members  prior  to  a  survey 
of  vie'ws  on  the  return  of  ROTC  this  past 
summer. 

In  a  brief  telephone  Interview  last  week. 
Harvard's  President  Bok  said:  "I  don't  think 
we  are  hurt  specifically  as  an  institution  " 
but  there  possibly  are  people  out  there  who 
might  have  come  here  who  have  not  been 
able  to  come  because  of  the  policy. 

"The  real  burden  falls  on  students  who 
might  otherwise  have  come  here,"  he  said. 
I  would  hate  to  make  any  decision  about 
academic  or  other  programs  here  on  the  basis 
of  Pederml  preasures.  "  he  said,  mdlcatlng  that 
one  of  the  reaaona  he  wanted  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  ROTC  Issue  Is  to  make 
sure  all  aspects  are  fully  considered. 

Bok  has  said  he  would  begin  a  thorough 
rifview  of  the  ROTC  Issue  when  student  in- 
terest in  a  program  is  expressed  So  far.  he 
said  he  has  not  seen  any  Indications  of  stu- 
dent Interest 

While  a  decision  to  reapply  for  ROTC  will 
remove  a  university  from  the  "list"  of  In- 
•tstutiotM  from  which  military  and  civilian 
DOD  personnel  are  banned,  it  by  no  means 
g'jarantee*  that  ROTC  unlXornu  artll  return 
to  the  campus. 

"We  ve  had  preacure  put  on  us  not  to  give 
thew  Khools  preferential  treatment  They 
go  to  the  end  of  "  •  "  nald  Penelay 


ALEXANDER  ADDRESSES  NATIONAL 
CX)NFERENCE  ON  RURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkaasas  Mr  AttxA-fofHi  Is 
recogTUzed  for  30  minutes 

Mr  ALEXA>fDER  Mr  SpeaJter.  ye*- 
terdajr,  November  27.  1973.  I  wa.i  prtv- 
Ueged  to  addrew  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Rural  Development  In  Dea 
Moines,  lo-wa.  There  Iji  an  Increasing 
number  of  Member*  who  have  shown  In- 


terest in  this  national  need.  I  hope  that 
they  will  be  influenced  by  the  following 
remarks: 

America  Is  a  nation  of  urban  dwellers 
and  rural  migrants.  For  generations,  the 
rush  to  the  city  has  been  the  promise  of 
better  Jobs,  better  government  service, 
and  brighter  future  for  millions  of  citi- 
zens who  pulled  up  stakes  in  the  country 
and  moved  to  the  city. 

I  represent  21  counties  In  the  northeast 
quadrant  of  Arkansas  situated  midway 
between  Little  Rock  and  St.  Louis — 50 
miles  north  of  Memphis,  Term.,  on  the 
North- Expressway.  My  district  is  typical 
of  those  who  have  lost  thousands  to  the 
lure  of  the  city. 

The  First  Congressional  District  is  first 
in  outmlgratlon  of  population.  During 
the  past  quarter-century,  my  district  lost 
approximately  one-third  of  its  total  num- 
ber of  people  They  moved  away  from 
their  families  in  Arkansas  to  Memphis. 
St    Louis,  Chicago,  and  Detroit. 

We  have  literally  poured  out  our  prob- 
lems and  they  have  flUed  the  urban  areas 
which  surround  us. 
Our  poor  have  moved  away  to  the  city : 
They   swell   the  welfare   rolls   In  St. 
Louis: 

They  raise  the  crime  rate  in  Memphis : 
They  crowd  the  classrooms  in  Chicago; 
They  All  hospitals  in  Detroit;  and 
They  add  to  the  number  of  citizens 
who  have  lost  hope  of  the  American 
dream. 

Similar  facts  and  situations  no  doubt 
exist  in  other  regions  like  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Arkansas. 

When  I  first  ran  for  Congress  in  1968 
my  district — 
Was  the  lowest  In  per  capita  income; 
Was  the  highest  in  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment; 

Had  the  least  number  of  doctors  per 
1.000  population; 

Had  the  most  substandard  housing  of 
any  district  In  the  State;  and 

Had  the  lowest  education  achieve- 
ment level 

The  most  commanding  need  was  for 
comprehensive  community  and  regional 
development. 

I  made  a  commitment  to  work  to  help 
breathe  new  life  into  the  heartland;  to 
work  for  programs  which  would  help 
the  people  of  Arkansas  and  other  non- 
metropolitan  areas  of  our  countryside  to 
improve  job  opportunities,  education, 
health  care  facilities,  recreation,  and 
transportation. 

It  was  that  commitment  which  found 
me  working  to  have  Included  in  the  Agri- 
culture Act  and  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  national  policies  for  re- 
vitalizatlon  of  the  countryside  and  a  bal- 
anced national  growth.  And  it  was  that 
determination  which  guided  my  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  passage  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  In  1972. 

We  convinced  our  city  cousins  that  the 
urban  crisis  is  a  transplanted  rural  prob- 
lem, compounded  by  size,  crowded  cul- 
tural fusion,  and  crime. 

In  1972.  a  balanced  natural  growth 
policy  became  the  law  of  the  land 

It  was  felt  that  the  tide  of  urban  mi- 
gration could  be  slowed  and  stopped  by 
providing  incentives  for  economic  devel- 
opment, and  for  viable  government  serv- 
ices In  the  coimtryslde. 


To  further  this  ^oal  the  Congress  es- 
tablished through  the  RDA  an  institu- 
tional mechanism  for  the  development 
of  Ideas  and  programs.  At  the  heart  of 
this  mechanism  are  the  advisory  councils 
esubli&hed  under  title  5. 

The  councils  have  two  functions: 
First,  a  continuing  oversight  of  adminis- 
trative action  and,  .second,  to  generate 
ideas;  to  create  proposals  to  be  acted  on 
by  Congress,  Federal  agencies  and  inter- 
ested private  groups. 

Title  5  councils  are  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  RDA.  A  failure  to  act  with  cour- 
age, imagination  and  enthusiasm  will 
dim  the  torch  that  Congress  has  passed 
to  the  college  community. 

The  burden  you  carry  under  title  5  of 
RDA  is  a  heavy  one.  There  are  thousands 
of  us  around  the  country  and  in  Con- 
gress who  want  to  help  you.  Your  Job  is 
going  to  be  to  help  show  us  how  to  use 
our  own  resources  and  those  available 
from  State  and  Federal  programs  in 
finding  practical,  workable  ways  for 
achieving  a  revitaUzation  of  America's 
countryside. 

There  are  many  groups  around  the 
country  which  have  been  working  on 
their  own  to  achieve  this  goal.  One  of  the 
problems  which  we  in  the  Congress  con- 
tinually run  into  head  on  is  that  there  is 
little  or  no  coordination  between  these 
efforts  and  there  is  not  enough  swapping 
of  information  on  what  works  and  does 
not  work. 

The  image  that  most  people  have  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and 
of  the  State  universities  and  land-grant 
colleges  working  with  it  is  that  you  are 
concerned  only  with  bushels  and  bales, 
only  with  production  and  efiBciency.  It  is 
an  Imsige  wlilch  became  institutionalized 
because  of  the  laws  imder  which  it  wa.'^ 
authorized.  But.  it  Ls  also  an  image  that 
some  of  you  have  begun  to  hammer  into 
a  new  shape  which  Includes  peoples 
problems  on  community  development. 

Congress  Intended  for  this  Image  to 
change  when  title  5  was  included.  As 
you  must  know  the  possibilities  for  com- 
munity development  are  virtually  un- 
limited. 

Inasmuch  as  RDA  embraces  the  com- 
plete gamut  of  community  development 
it  is  imperative  that  title  5  action  involve 
the  whole  of  the  imiverslty  community 

You  must  do  more  than  review  past 
bureaucratic  action  You  must  reach  be- 
yond the  agriculture  community  to  pre- 
vent the  sterility  of  Inbred  decision- 
making 

In  September  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
.study  the  makeup  of  the  State  rural  de- 
velopment committees  What  I  found 
was  most  disappointing  There  are  such 
committees  In  the  50  States  and  in  two 
territories  These  committees  could  serve 
as  a  powerful  force  in  coordinating  ef- 
forts through  all  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams to  see  that  America's  countryside 
gets  a  fair  shake  on  the  Information, 
assistance,  and  funds  available  for  com- 
munity development. 

But,  I  found  that  in  28  States  the  only 
Federal  agency  representatives  on  the 
committees  are  those  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  TTiere  are  four 
States  which  have  only  agriculture-re- 
lated State  agency   members.  In  four 
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Sutes  the  rural  development  commit- 
tees listed  no  State  agency  members.  The 
committees  in  33  States  have  no  mem- 
bers who  are  not  employees  of  either  Fed- 
eral or  Slate  agencies.  And,  m  three  other 
States  where  there  are  such  members 
those  they  do  have  are  representative  of 
only  the  agriculture  interests 

Why  is  tills  so?  Are  other  Federal 
agencies  not  interested  in  the  regions  of 
America?  To  a  degree  that  is  correct. 
They  only  see  the  problems  of  the  big 
cities.  But,  what  of  the  States?  Are  the 
nonagriculture  agencies  blind  to  the 
needs  of  the  countrv.side'' 

I  am  convinced  that  the  existing  or- 
ganization of  the  State  Rural  Develop- 
ment Committee  is  hopelessly  crippled. 
As  they  are  set  up  in  most  States  they 
will  not  be  able  to  be  a  viable  force  in 
bringing  about  the  revitaUzation  of  the 
countryside. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  make-up  of 
advisory  coimclls  is  broad  in  scope. 

What  we  must  achieve  is  a  cooperative 
network  of  spokesmen — from  the  grass- 
roots to  the  Federal  level— that  will 
speak  up  for  the  countryside.  These 
groups  at  everj-  level  must  include  repre- 
sentatives of'  agriculture,  comprehensive 
planning,  education,  the  environment, 
economic  development,  health,  man- 
power training,  recreation,  social  serv- 
ices, and  transportation. 

We  must  mobilize  the  expertise,  and 
energy-  of  all  areas  of  the  college  and 
university  community  as  a  two-way 
pipeline  for  knowledge  and  information 
on  how  to  get  the  Job  done  which  must 
be  done.  We  must  develop  programs  to 
train  countryside  experts  and  leaders  as 
we  have  for  the  cities. 

I  am  somewiiat  familiar  with  the  ef- 
forts that  you  have  been  making  in  this 
area.  I  know  that  at  least  some  of  you 
have  already  been  working  on  one  or 
more  of  the  areas  that  I  have  mentioned. 
For  instance,  in  the  area  of  economic 
development,  I  can  cite  the  work  of 
imaginative  county  agents  in  the  Ozark 
counties  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  which  I  represent.  They 
were  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple they  serve  in  efforts  which  led  to  the 
e-^tablishment  of  a  handicraft  guild,  folk 
n.usic  and  craft  festivals  and  the  Ozarks 
Folk  Center  at  Mountain  View.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  revitalized  economy 
largely  based  on  tourism  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  come  each  year  to  enjoy 
the  beauty,  music  and  crafts  of  the 
mountains. 

In  a  delta  county  of  the  first  district  a 
county  extension  agent  has  been  one  of 
the  guiding  forces  in  helping  the  people 
organize  themselves  to  identify  and  work 
on  such  problems  as  educational  and 
health  care  needs 

When  I  reviewed  a  report  on  what  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  did  in  the 
area  of  community  development  in  the 
3,150  counties  where  you  worked  during 
fiscal  year  1973  I  found  some  impressive 
statistics. 

You  were  involved  in  community  de- 
velopment activities  In  at  least  2  900 
counties.  You  assisted  with  more  than 
48,000  projects.  You  convened  and  eon- 
ducted  or  assisted  with  more  than  94.000 
CXiX aiai— Part  30 


workshops,  conferences,  and  meetings  on 
commuiuty  development.  As  I  said,  these 
are  impressive  statistics.  They  certainly 
testify  to  the  fact  that  man>-  of  you  take 
seriously  the  task  which  has  been  given 
you  by  the  Congress. 

But  there  is  no  way,  from  the  statis- 
tics, for  me  to  tell  what  impact  you  are 
having.  I  would  rather  see  one  new  park 
in  every  county  in  America  than  a  galaxy 
of  new  statistics. 

We  need  good  records,  true,  but,  we 
need  success  stories  Just  as  much  or 
more.  We  must  be  able  to  show  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congre.ss  about  how  the 
countr>'slde  was  helped  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter plan  for  using  its  land  through  your 
efforts;  how  communities  are  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

We  must  tell  of  how  the  small  town  is 
working  toward  better  and  more  Jobs  for 
Its  people. 

Finally,  the  most  important  thing  that 
you  can  do  is  to  be  aggressive  in  your 
insistence  that  the  administration  sup- 
port its  verbal  commitment  to  the  heart- 
land. We  must  break  their  habit  of  im- 
iwundment  and  help  them  keep  their 
word. 

Regardless  of  what  Congress  does,  re- 
gardless of  what  you  do,  regardless  of 
the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
heartland,  the  revitalizatlon  of  the  coun- 
tryside will  become  another  forgotten 
promise — at  least  for  the  near  future— 
If  the  administration  starves  this  pro- 
gram or  continues  to  offer  only  words 
where  we  need  work. 

What  we  need  is  a  working  partner- 
ship of  the  Congress,  the  administration, 
the  colleges  and  universities  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  countryside  I  know  that  the 
Congress  is  committed  We  have  demon- 
strated that  many  times  In  the  past  4 
years.  I  know  that  the  people  of  the 
countryside  are  ready  and  willing  to  do 
their  share  I  am  convinced  that  many 
colleges  and  unlversiUes  are  beginning  to 
display  the  foresight  needed  to  do  their 
part.  But,  when  I  re\iew  the  fact  that 
the  admimstratlon  has  dragged  Its  feet 
on  implementation  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  for  more  than  a  year,  I  have 
to  be  equally  convmced  that  it  is  not 
yet  committed  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  countryside 

As  a  Representative  of  the  people  who 
are  the  backbone  of  America,  I  challenge 
you  to  exhibit  a  determination  that  Is 
equal  to  your  task. 


THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  A  REPORT  FROM  A 
HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  THAT 
VISITED  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE 
CONFLICT 

'Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,) 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker,  over 
the  Thank.sglving  recess  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  chairing  a  21 -member  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  visited  both  sides  of 
the  combat  rones  In  the  Middle  East  and 
spoke  not  only  with  Lsraeli  Prime  Min- 
ister Oolda  Melr  but  also  with  Eg>-ptian 


President  Anwar  El  Sadat.  This  was  a 
unique  and  historic  event  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

Because  the  situation  is  so  important, 
and  the  need  to  achieve  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  so  urgent,  I  believe  other 
Members  may  be  interested  In  the  fol- 
lowing preliminary  statement  which  our 
subcommittee  issued  upon  our  return  to 
Washington. 
The  statement  follows : 
Stathceut  or  CoifCBxasMAx  Samttcl  8 

SraATTON 
This  special  subcommittee's  ten-day  fact- 
finding mlaslon  to  the  Middle  East  has  been 
extremely  Interesting  and  helpful  In  manv 
ways  It  was  an  historic  visit  This  has  been 
the  first  visit  of  an  official  congressional 
committee  to  Egypt  in  more  than  sis  years 
Moreover.  It  was  probably  the  first  time  In 
history  that  any  congressional  committee 
has  been  able  to  observe  a  major  war  from 
both  sides  whUe  the  conflict  was  still  short 
of  final  settlement. 

TTie  subcommittee  had  the  unique  experi- 
ence of  visiting  the  West  bank  of  the  Suez 
Canal  In  the  company  of  Israeli  forces,  and 
then  shortly  thereafter  the  East  bank  of  the 
canal  in  the  company  of  Egyptian  forces 

Both  Israel  and  Egypt  were  extremely  co- 
operative with  the  yubcommutee  and  mort 
hospitable  In  the  manner  in  which  thev  re- 
ceived us  Because  of  the  shortness  of  time 
available,  however,  the  8ut>committee  was 
unable  to  visit  Syria  and  other  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

In  addition  to  visiting  the  front  lines  and 
talking  with  top  field  commanders  on  both 
sides,  as  well  as  the  defense  ministers  of 
both  Egypt  and  Israel  we  met  with  the  prin- 
cipal political  leaders  in  lioth  countries  in- 
cluding Prime  Mlr.lster  Golda  Melr  of  Israel, 
President  Anwar  El  Sadat  of  Bgypt.  and  our 
counterparts  in  the  parliaments  of  both 
countries  We  met  for  aln^.oft  two  hours  with 
President  Sadat,  although  our  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  in  Cairo  has  not  yet 
been  formally  received  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  Egyptian  Chief  of  State 

It  would,  of  course,  be  premature  to  com- 
ment on  our  findings  until  we  have  reported 
ftilly  to  Chairman  Hubert  and  to  the  fuU 
committee  In  addition.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  a  military  fact-findlnjfr 
assignment  and  therefore  some  of  what  we 
learned  at>out  weaF>ons  systems  and  battle 
performance  wUl  have  to  be  reserved  for  dis- 
closure to  the  full  committee  In  executive 
.session 

However,  it  can  be  said  that  the  subcom- 
mittee learned  a  great  deal  about  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  weapons  systems  supplied 
to  both  sides,  about  the  performance  of  new 
weapons  in  combat  about  battlefield  tactics, 
and  about  comparative  capabilities  of  both 
C.S    and  Soviet  systems 

Much  of  this  information  I  might  add. 
could  only  have  been  (tamed  by  the  kind  of 
direct,  on-the-spot  investigation  which  this 
subcommittee  has  just  completed 

We  received  especially  Informative  com- 
ments  from  both  sides  on  the  technical  capa- 
bilities of  American  systems. 

And  we  learned  too  tJiat  soldiers  on  both 
sides  In  this  war  had  displaved  high  levels 
of  courage  In  battle 

Since  ours  was  primarily  a  military  fact- 
finding mission,  it  is  neither  our  responsibil- 
ity nor  intention  to  attempt  to  make  specific 
recommendauocis  on  a  political  settlert-ent. 
It  soon  became  obvious  to  us  howe>-er.  that 
the  most  urgent  present  business  in  vbe  Mid- 
dle Bast,  for  US  and  Sortei  lnt«r«ets  as 
well  as  for  the  oombaiaiiU  tbamselvea.  is  u> 
mo\-e  as  rapidly  as  pv.>ssible  into  full  poiilica; 
negotiations  be;»-een  the  parties  to  w^jk  out 
an  acceptable,  pern'ianect,  and  stable  peace 
arrangement  for  the  whole  araa. 
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No  one  should  minimize  the  deep  roots 
or  this  long  and  bicter  conflict.  Having  talked 
with  leaders  on  both  sides,  we  are  profoundly 
aware  ol  the  intense  and  bitter  emoUoo*  In- 
volTed.  We  have  no  lUuslona  about  the  ex- 
traonllnary  dlfflculty  In  finding  a  satlafac- 
cory  peace  formula. 

Moreover,  as  In  all  such  complex  claohaa  of 
interest,  any  satisfactory  solution  must  in- 
volve some  give  and  take  on  both  sides,  with 
ihe  result  that  a  final  settlement  is  unlikely 
to  be  totally  satlafactory  to  either  side. 

But  a  solution  should  be  poaaible  where 
both  sides  want  peace  dearly  enough.  And  a 
solution  13  certainly  nnrosnsrjr  because  for 
both  tides  the  alternative  is  an  unacceptable 
and  intolerable  extension  of  the  tensions 
presently  gripping  the  Middle  East,  with  in- 
creasing danger  of  a  wider  and  even  more  de- 
structive conflict  in  the  futxire 

The  Middle  East  sltuaUon  permits  no  eaay 
optimism.  But  there  are  some  hopeful  slgna 

Por  example,  the  need  of  peace  to  foetor 
the  economic  development  oX  both  countrlea 
IS  everywhere  apparent  to  the  visitor,  and 
Is  fully  recognised  by  the  leaders  of  both 
Israel  and  Egypt.  Squally  evident  la  that  the 
average  dtlaena  of  both  countries  do  not 
want  war 

Even  more  to  the  point  Is  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  period  of  our  vLslt  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Sgypt  and  Israel  continued 
to  meet  face  to  face,  across  the  table,  and 
with  remarkable  good  humor,  in  the  VH. 
cease  are  tent  at  Kilometer  101  on  the  Cairo- 
Suez  road  (which  our  subooounlttee  also 
visited  1— the  flrst  such  face-to-faoe  talks  by 
top  representatives  of  these  two  countries  In 
more  than  twenty  years 

If  the  good  win.  patience  and  persist- 
ence that  have  thus  far  marked  these  mili- 
tary talks  can  be  continued  and  soon  carrlsd 
over  into  the  more  comprehensive  political 
framework  of  a  full-scale  p>eace  conferenos. 
we  may  yet  look  forward  to  a  day  wbsn 
peace  wUl  replace  war  In  the  troubled  Mid- 
dle East,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  wortd 
can  truly  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. 


THE  AIX-VOLU.N  i  thR  FORCE  IS  IT 
REAIXY  A  gPCCESa?  SOME  SOUND 
A£)VICE  FTIOM  RETIREX)  MARINE 
GEN    LEWIS  W    WALT 

<  Mr.  STRATTON  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlts  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  "> 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker,  so  much 
has  been  said  already  about  the  progress 
of  our  all -volunteer  force  that  one  may 
be  reluctant  to  consider  some  additional 
views.  But  the  fact  Is  that  much  of  what 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  is  really 
propaganda,  a  conscious  effort  to  put  a 
rosy  hue  on  a  situation  that  Is  consider- 
ably less  than  satisfactory. 

In  view  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
true  state  of  our  Armed  Porcea.  I  believe 
we  need  to  look  at  the  cold  facts,  how- 
ever unreassiitlng  they  may  be 

In  that  connection  I  believe  the  views 
of  Gen  Lewis  W  Walt.  U-S  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  may  be  especially  con- 
stnictive.  General  Walt  was  not  only  a 
great  combat  commander  In  Vietnam, 
but  he  has  also  since  traveled  the  width 
and  breadth  of  this  country,  addressed 
hundreds  of  audiences,  and  probably  un- 
derstands the  thinking  of  the  American 
people  better  than  any  other  professional 
soldier 

I  am  therefore  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  this  Congress  a 


memo  on  the  real  Impact  of  the  zero 
draft  concept  which  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  General  Walt.  I  believe  it 
merits  the  attention  of  every  Member 
who  Is  seriously  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Ths  Zjoio  Osait 

Evidence  builds  up:  The  cero  draft^'con* 
cept  Ls  not  working.  It  Is  not  giving  our  coun- 
try the  kind  of  military  personnel  It  needs  to 
Insure  the  security  of  our  nation  The  short 
fall  is  In  both  quantity  and  quality  Army 
spokesmen  say  that  the  zero  draft  is  an  "ex- 
periment" and  they  don't  know  whether  or 
not  It  wlU  work  This  should  concern  the 
American  people.  Can  we  afford  to  experi- 
ment with  tiie  defense  forces  of  this  nation? 
We  are  imng  in  a  world  that  has  shrunken 
since  WW  n  Due  to  sateUltes.  Intercontinen- 
tal mlasllea.  nuclear  weapons,  instant  world- 
wide communication.  Jet  aircraft,  nuclear 
ships  and  submarines  and  sea-launched  in- 
tercontinental missiles,  we  are  truly  one 
world  geographically,  but  not  poUtlcaUy. 
Therein  lies  our  problem. 

Because  our  world  is  small  geographically 
and  because  there  are  high  International 
political  tensions  and  because  our  potential 
enemies  are  outdoing  us  in  military  prepared- 
ness and  capability,  we  are  facing  very  real 
and  frightening  dangers  as  a  free  nation  and 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  No  longer  can 
we.  as  a  nation,  depend  on  ths  expanse  of 
ths  oceans  to  protect  us  or  give  us  time  to 
prepare.  Ths  oceans  contain  hostile  elements 
and  the  Sorlsts  have  more  capability  of  con- 
trolllng  the  ssa  lanes  than  we  do.  They  are 
also  rapidly  gaining  a  superiority  in  strategic 
nuclear-tippad  mlasilss 

I  mention  these  military  advantages  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  point  up  the  fact  that  to  be 
"prepared"  today,  the  defense  forces  of  otir 
nation  must  be  Just  that,  "prepared,"  not  a 
year  from  now  or  even  a  month  from  now — 
but  now 

I  think  U  negates  the  idea  of  having  a  asc- 
end class  armed  force — whether  Its  members 
be  too  mercenary  minded  or  Just  of  too  low 
a  mantal  and  physical  capability  to  be  a  part 
of  a  first  class  military  force 

We  naed.  in  our  nation  today,  an  elite 
armed  force  One  that  is  highly  trained  aiul 
motivated  and  superbly  led.  We  need  person- 
nel whose  mentality  Is  commensurate  with 
the  sophisticated  materiel  which  Is  in  ths 
service  Inventories  today  In  this  respect,  the 
zero  draft  is  causing  a  paradoxical  slttu- 
tlon — ons  In  which  the  sophutlcation  of  ths 
materiel  Is  Increasing  and  the  sophistication 
of  ths  psrsonnel  Is  dscreaatng. 

Aside  from  the  anned  forces  requirements 
for  a  draft,  I  believe  there  are  other  reasons 
for  ths  draft. 

(I)  It  commits  a  cross  section  of  our  popu- 
lation to  mUltary  service— a  healthy  thing  for 
the  services  and  for  the  nation. 

i3i  It  causes  a  constant  flow  of  personnel 
from  the  civilian  community  Into  the  armed 
services  and  a  corresponding  flow  from  the 
armed  services  to  ths  civilian  community 
Another  healthy  thing  for  our  country 

(3)  It  keeps  the  civilian  populous  con- 
scious of  mUltary  matters,  it  builds  up  a  res- 
ervoir of  military  experienced  personnel  and 
most  Important,  it  prevenu  the  build  up  of 
an  Isolated  military  force  which  might  tend 
to  Isolate  Itself  from  civilian  control 

Finally.  I  would  llXe  to  propose  an  alter- 
native to  the  regular  draft  concept  I  propose 
that  we  try  a  draft  cf  the  ressrve  forces  only 
When  drafted,  a  man  or  woman  would  have 
to  come  on  active  duty  for  six  months  and 
then  be  a  member  of  the  Reservs  for  another 
Ave  and  a  half  years  E>erhaps  such  a  draft 
would  be  mors  palatable  to  our  people  and 
thus  to  ths  Congress  Also  such  a  draft  could 
have  two  bsneflctal  results  It  would  buUd  a 
strong  reserve  which  is  deterloraUng  rapidly 
today  under  the  zero  draft.  It  would  cause 


some  enlistees  to  choose  a  two-year  tour  in 
the  regular  forces  In  preference  to  a  six-year 
obligation  in  the  reserve  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit this  suggestion  to  members  of  the  Con- 
gresa 

Lrwi3  W    WiLLT. 
Otneral,  USUC     Rf fired). 


LEAV:     o;     ,-\H6ENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Hausiw  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  OUzilu  .  for  today,  on 
account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill  I .  for  today,  to  at- 
tend funeral  of  relative. 

Mr.  Brasco  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  oCRclal 
business. 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  Illness 
in  family. 


SPECIAL  (jRDKRS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Patkajc,  to  address  the  House  for 
1  hour  September  29,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter 

Mrs  GuxN  of  Oregon,  for  60  minutes, 
today 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  TowELL  of  Nevada)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr  CoHEH ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mrs  Heckler  of  Masvsachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today 

Mr  Railsback.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'TTie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Ryah)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr  CoTrra.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Mtthput  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today 

Mr  Lehman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  James  V.  Stanton,  for  15  minutes, 
today 

Mr  Gowtalet.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr   GfNTTH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Podell.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Ms  HoLTZMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr  Dkinan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Alexander  f<jr  :?0  minutes,  today. 


ijJLiKNBiON  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  It  exceeds  five  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  and  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
•  1.872 

Mr  Perkins,  to  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
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'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada^  a:id  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr    Blackburn. 

Mr.  Derwi.nskj  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.    CEDERBrKG. 

Mr    Erlenborn. 

Mr    RoBiso!«i  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Veysey  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr    Kemp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  In  two  instances. 

Mr    Ware. 

Mr    McCloby. 

Mr.  Gude  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Peyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Grover. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Roy. 

Mr,  Harrington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr   DE  Lugo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  WoLTF.  ^ 

Mr.  Edwards  or  Caluornia. 

Mr.  Breaitx. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Brademas  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Akderson  of  (California  In  ihree 
Instances. 

Mr.  Ryan 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  McCoRMACK  In  three  Instances. 

Mr  Hamilton. 

Mr  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  MiLroRD. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  •  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  Hoase  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  7446  An  act  to  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes 


.-MXTOUH.VMENT 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.) 


the    House    adjourned    imtil    tomorrow,      (Rept    No    93-670).  Referred  to  the  Houfie 

Thursday.    November    29.     1973.    at    12     Calendar. 

o'clock  noon.  ^— ^_^.^i____^ 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  mie  XXTV'.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

IMl.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat«8,  transmitting  propoealo  fo*-  12 
additions  to  the  National  WUderness  Pres- 
ervation Sv-Btem.  together  with  the  ninth  an- 
nuaa  report  ou  the  status  of  the  National 
WUderneae  Proeervatlon  System,  covering  cal- 
endar year  ii<72.  pursuant  to  16  U.8  C.  1136 
(H.  Doc.  No.  93-1B4);  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  UluBtrations. 

isaa  A  letter  from  the  CThalrmai.,  National 
Adt-l6ory  Council  on  Education  Profeealons 
Development,  transmitting  a  .-ep)on  entitled 
'•Vocatlona;  Education  Stafi  De\-eiopment 
Prlontlee  for  the  70s,"  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-35.  to  the  Committee  on  Kducatlon 
and  Labor. 

1583.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Stave,  tranfimlttlng  a  repi.>rt  on  U.S  ccntrlbu- 
tlons  to  International  organizations  during 
fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Pub- 
lic Law  81-806  (H  Doc.  No  93  1S5>;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affaklrs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed 

1584.  A  lett/cr  f.-om  tj-.e  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  CommlSiil- r.,  tranamlttlng  the  flrmi 
determination  .  f  the  Commiseioa  in  doctet 
No.  278-B.  the  I'mgit  and  Halda  Indians  of 
Alaska,  In  its  own  right  and  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of,  or  successor  tc  the  Angoon 
Tribe  and  ea-'  h  of  the  clans  and  groups  cf 
the  An^roon  Tribe,  and  the  An^oon  Tribe, 
In  Its  own  right  and  as  the  repreeentatlve 
of,  or  successor  to,  the  clans  and  groups 
thereof,  PUxxntxSs  v  The  Vmted  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U  S.C. 
70t:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1685.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  a  study  of 
the  status  of  North  Paclflc  fur  seals,  pur- 
suar.t.  t^:.  sections  10e(b)(l)(A)  and  iB)  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
(16  VJB.C.  1361);  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fl&herles. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMPTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  FIESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a.s  follows: 

Mr.  BLATNIK  CXmrnltlee  on  p-jbllc 
Works  H.R  1070]  A  hli;  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  27,  lf*«6,  relating  ui  p-ibllc  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors  tC'  provide  for  con- 
struction ar.d  operation  of  certain  port  facul- 
ties: with  amendment  (Rept  No  98-668). 
Referred  to  the.  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  NEDZI  Committee  on  House  Aii- 
mliastratlo:..  House  Resolution  606.  Resolu- 
tion to  authorize  markers  In  Statuary  Hall 
for  the  location  of  the  de.'^ks  of  nine  former 
Members  of  Congress  who  became  Preside:. t, 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  93-669  1  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  PEPPER  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resol  .tl(.,:.  721  Resolution  dlsai^reelng  to 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  HJi, 
11104,  A  b::i  tc  provide  for  a  temporary  In- 
crease cf  »:0  700  million  In  the  public  debt 
limit  and  to  extend  the  f>ertod  to  which  this 
temporary    limit    applies    to    June    30.    1974 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 

H.&.  11609.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  communication 
services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of  the 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  senuces. 
lo  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJi.  11610,  A  bill  to  provide  public  fi- 
iiianclng  with  respect  to  campaigns  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Office  of  the  Prealdent  and  Vice 
Preeldent  of  the  United  States;  tc  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BO  WEN; 

HJi.  11611  A  bU;  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  A^^ocatlon  Act  of  1973  to  give 
priority  to  users  of  petroieum  engaged  in 
transportation  of  fuels  on  inland  waterways. 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRL-iUX: 

E-R.  11612,  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1954  to  provide  an  Indi- 
vidual tax  credit  for  disaster  preparation 
expenses,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hanlet  )  : 

H.R  11613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Duck 
Stamp  Act  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
monevs  rece.ved  from  the  sale  of  mlgratory- 
btrd  hunting  stamps,  and  far  other  purpoaes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries, 

By  Mr    BCRKE  of  Massachusetts   (for 
himself       Mr.      Giaimo,      and      Mr. 
SrEEii 
H.R    11614.  A  b.ll   t.j  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
Incentives  to  improve  tiie  economics  of  re- 
cycling   wastepaper;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  COL- 
i-tNs    of    Texas,    Mr.    Foestthk,   Mr. 
GuDx,   Mrs    HxcKLXR    of   Massachu- 
setts, Mr.   LoTT.  Mr    McKxnnet,   Mr. 
O'BsiKN,  Mr.  Mastin  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  MiTCHELi.  of  New  York,  \It. 
Rbodks.  Mr.  STSKI.MAN.  Mr.  Tow-zll 
of   Nevada,    and   Mr.   Thompson    of 
New  Jersey  i  : 
H  R.  11615.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment   of   Housing    and    Urban    Develop- 
ment a  direct  low-interest   loan  program   to 
assist  homeowners  and  other  owners  of  res- 
idential   structures    In    purchasing    and    in- 
stalling more  effective  Instilatlon  and  heat- 
ing equipment:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr  COHEN  ( for  himself  Mr  B-tukx 
of  Massachusetts,  Ms  Aazrc  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr  A_vdkrS'  n  of  Califor- 
nia Mr  Andckson  of  rjlr.cis.  Mr. 
Bm)I1.lo  Mr  Bel.  Mr  Brrs-rrF.  Mr. 
Bc:a.nd,  Mr,  Beown  cf  Ca...V  ri.ia, 
Mr  BucTHANAjf.  Mr  BtnicrrNxa.  Mrs, 
BrntKS  of  Califomla,  Ms  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Clivkland,  Mrs  ConniNs  of  nil- 
nois.  Mr  CorrLAN,  Mr  Csontn.  Mr. 
D«INAN     Mr    WnjjAM    D    Pose     Mr. 

PORST-THK,    Mr      PXASKX.    Mr      On-MA>f. 

a::d  Mrs  OaAsao : 
HR  1:616  A  bll!  to  provide  Ir'^ome  tax 
Incentives  for  the  modlflcatlor  of  certain  fa- 
cilities sc  a.«  tc  remove  arch'.K^tura!  and 
transportatlonal  barriers  tc  the  handicapped 
and  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mi.  COHXN  (rar  MmaeU.  Ui  Bv-tmx 
of   M«Thuaetta.    Mr.    Hauumotom. 
Mr.    HikWKQis.    Mr     SrrctraM.    Mr 
Koca.  Mr    Kr«o«.  Mr    Lbccttt.  Mr. 
LsmtAjf.    Mr.    McClobt.    Mr      Mc- 
Closxxt.  Mr.  McIOanrTT.  Mr    B<as- 
Bou.  Mr.  MicsxL.  Mr.  Moaklxt.  Mr. 
MinuvT  of  Naw  Tork.  Mr    Nix.  Mr. 
Pxrpxx.  Mr.  Pxraxx.  Mr.  Pooku..  Mr. 
PszTcm.  Mr    RAnJtHACK.  Mr.  Ranxixl. 
Mr   RiKCLC.  And  Mr   Rooimo)  : 
ns..   11617.  A  bUl  to  provide   income  tax 
tncentiTes  for  the  modtflcatton  of  certain  fa- 
cilities  so   as    to    remore    architectural    and 
trsiisportatlooal  barrlera  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly:  to  the  Committee  on  Way*  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  COHEN  (  for  hlmaelf .  Mr  Btnutx 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Ros.  Mr.  Roes. 
Mr    Sakasin.  Mi    Stamc.  Mr    SmcLS. 
Mr.  Stszlmam,  Mr.  Smcn  of  Wis- 
consin. Mr    Tnoycfaoit  of  New  Jer- 
sey.   Mr     Townx    of    Nevada.    Mr. 
TtXMM.  Mr   Ullman.  Mr  Vitszt.  Mr. 
W&iJ>ix.    Mr.    Waiab.    Mr     Chasmji 
WiLAOif    of    Texas.    Mr     Wont,    Mr. 
Tatvon,   Mr    THOKX.   Mr.   Tubxam, 
Mr.     PuTCRAao.      Mr.     Hxnns.     Mr. 
9TT7O0S.  and  Mr    Bvasco)  : 
H  R.   11618.   A   bill   to  provide   Income  tax 
Incentives  for  the  modlflcatlon  of  certain  fa- 
cilities   so    as    to    remove    architectural    and 
transportattonal  barriers  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Col- 
LDfS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Qwx,  Mrs   Hxcx- 
Lxx  Of  Massachusetts,  Mr    Lott.  Mr 
McKnrirrr.   Mr    03am*.   Mr    Max- 
TTJ»  of  North  Carolina.  Mr  MrrcKXi-L 
of  New  Tor*.  Mr    Rhooxs.  Mr    Ros- 
iNSow    of    Virginia.    Mr     ^tsh-man. 
Mr     Towxu.    of    Nevada,    and    Mr 
Tbokpson  of  New  Jervey)  : 
HR.   11019.  A  bUl  to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  greater 
conservation  of  energy  In  home  beating  and 
cooUnc  ^f  proTldlng  an  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  expenditures  made  for  more  effec- 
tive  Insulation   and   heating  equipment   in 
realdenttal  structures:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  EDWARD8  of  .Mabama: 
HJl.  11630  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 37.  :»6fi,  relaUng  to  public  works  on 
rivers  and  hartxars  to  provide  for  construction 
and  operation  of  certain  port  facilities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  M.'   FUQUA:  

HJl.  11821    A  bill  to  amend  title  xvm  of 
th*  Boclal  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
qtUrement  that  an  aaen  admitted  for  per- 
manent   resldenoe    must   have    lived    In    the 
United  S'.ate8  for  5  years  !ji  order  to  qualify 
for  supplementary  medical  lnsurar:ce  benefits 
(and  bocpttal  issuraooe  b«neflt«  In  oert«ln 
rawMj :  to  the  Committee  on  Wayi  and  Means 
By  Mr.  OBAT  (for  hlniMU.  Mr.  Blat- 
Mix.  Mr    Pass  MAM.   Mr    W/uscoNxn, 
Mr  RaXick.  Mr.  BazArx.  Mr  LiOMc  of 
Louisiana.    Mr.    Tusk,    and    Mrs 
Bocca)  : 
H^    11603.    A   bill    to    name    the    Federal 
OtBoe     Building,     south.     In     New     Orleans. 
La.,    as    tbe    '7.    Edward    Hubert     Federal 
Building":     to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works 

Bv  Mr   OUNTEB: 
Hit.  11623  A  blU  to  extend  un«mpl07ia«nt 
txisuran'~e  coverage  to  agricultural  labor  and 
to  provide  for  Prderal  payment  to  the  States 
of  Use  amount  by   which  State  benefits  for 
■^Icultxirai  employees  exceed  contrlbutloiM 
to  the  Sca'.e  m-itde  by  farm  employers:  to  me 
Committee  on  Ways  and  ileans 
By  Mr   KEMP 
Hl^  11024    A  bin  to  protect  the  oonstltu- 
Uonal  right  of  prtvac,   of  tboee  IndlviduaJj 
orjnc«m>ng  whom  cerrain  records  are  main- 


tained, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Cooi- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  11835  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
Individual's  social  security  number  or  re- 
lated records  for  any  purpose  without  his 
consent  unless  specifically  required  by  law. 
and  to  provide  that  ( unless  so  required  i  no 
individual  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  or 
fumiah  his  social  security  number  for  any 
purpoee  not  directly  related  to  the  operation 
of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

B.JL.  11830  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incen- 
tives to  homeowners  who  invest  In  energy- 
saving  home  improvement*:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   KING 

HR    11637   A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Impo- 
sition  of   an   embargo   on    the   shipment   of 
goods  and  materials  to  Arab  nations:   to  the 
Committee  on  BatLklng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   McOADB 

HJi  11638  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain election  campaign  practices,  and  for 
other  purpoaee:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  House 
Administration . 

HJl.  11639.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  first 
amendment  and  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  the  constttuttonal  right 
of  privacy  by  prohibiting  any  civil  or  military 
officer  of  the  United  States  or  the  mlUtla  of 
any  State  from  using  the  Armed  Poroee  of 
the  United  States  or  the  mllltla  of  any  State 
to  exercise  surveillance  of  civilians  or  to 
execute  the  clvU  laws,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MARAZITI 

HJt  11630  A  bUl  to  direct  the  President 
to  take  action  to  as«\ire  that  essential  pe- 
trolexim  resources  of  the  United  States  are 
retained  in  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
tnlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr  MINSHALL  of  Ohio : 

HJl.  11881.  A  bUl  to  encoxirage  increased 
use  of  public  transit  systems  ay  amending 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  at  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  Individual  incotr.e  tains  for 
fund*  expended  by  a  taxpayer  for  payment 
of  public  transit  fares  from  his  or  her  resi- 
dence to  his  or  her  place  of  employment  and 
from  bis  or  her  places  of  employment  to  his 
or  her  residence:  to  the  Commttte*  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  PEPPER 

S.SL  11632.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  tax 
on  the  amounts  paid  for  rocomunlcatlon 
scrvloes  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of 
the  State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  rucfa 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  PERKTNB: 

HJl  1163.3  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlsalon  Act  (15  USC  45)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive terrttorlal  arrsngements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful:  lo  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ns..  11034.  A  blU  to  amend  thf  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  tax 
on  the  amount  paid  for  communication 
services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of  the 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  services: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  8TMMS 

H.B.  1 1035  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  sections  1151- 
1170.  Inclusive,  establishing  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  to  review 
health  services:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    VAN   DEERLIN: 

HR  11630  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
deduction  for  movln?  expenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  WYDLEH : 
H.B.   11637    A  bill   to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Health:   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By     Mr.     BIAGOI     (for     hUnself,     Mr. 
CAaxT   of   New    York.  Mr.  Dominick 
V.   DANaa.s.   Mr.   Dxlaitbt.   Mr    Fas- 
cxu,.    Mr.    FuQtJA.    Mr     Harkinoton, 
Mr.    LoNO    of    Maryland,    and    Mr. 
WtNN)  ; 
HJl.  11638    A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  offlcers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  offlcers'  bUl  of  rights 
m  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
Hil.  11639  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  imposing  certain  seatbelt  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.   11640.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to   provide   that  the 
tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  communication 
services  shall    not   apply   to  the  amount  of 
the  State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  serv- 
ices: to  the  Committee  on  Wars  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr   Haneahan)  : 
H  R.    11641.   A  bill   to   Insure  that  certain 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  utilize 
the  best  practicable  technology  for  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  energy:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ 
HJl  11642.  A  bill  to  amend  section  233  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  In- 
sured loans  to  provide  fire  safety  equip- 
ment for  nursing  homes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  11643.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  relating  to  explosives: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY 
HJl.  11644.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Walsh, 
.Mr.  KxTCHUM,  and  Mr.  Hitdnut)  ■ 
HJl.  11646.  A  bin  to  require  an  Investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
any  pwrson  designated  as  next  in  line  to  act 
as  President  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
Office  of  Vice  President,  whenever  such 
vacancy  exists:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio: 
HR  11646  A  bin  to  reorganize  and  cor,- 
solldate  certain  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  new  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  In  a  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission  In  order  to  promote 
more  efficient  management  of  such  func- 
tions, to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

By  Mr  MOAKLEY: 
HR     11647    A   bill  to  limit  the  medicare 
inpatient  hospital   deductible:    to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Din- 
gill  and  Mr  Lxoorm  : 
HR.  11648.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  secure  adeq.iate  and  reliable 
supplies  of  natural  gas  and  oil  at  the  lowest 
reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Oimmerce 

Br    Mr     RfNALDO    (for    himself    and 

.Mm    HtcKLXB  of  Massachusetts): 

Hil    11649    A  bill  to  direct  the  President 

to  halt  all  exports  of  gasoline.  No   2  fuel  oil. 

and  propane   gas   until   he  determines  that 

no   shortage    of    such    fuels    exists    in    the 
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United  SUtee:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROY 
HJl.  11660.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  communica- 
tion services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount 
of  the  State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STUCKET 
HJl.  116S1  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
motor  vehicle  emission  standards  and  pro- 
hibitions against  modifying  emission  control 
systems:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommeroe. 

By  Mr  TIBRNAN  (for  himself  Mr. 
Bash-lo.  Mr.  OoLLiss,  Mr.  SZlbebo, 
Mr.  GasxM  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr 
GiTDK,  Mr.  HosMxa,  Mr.  K'raos,  Mr. 
MoAKurr,  Mr  Nix,  Mr.  Podxll.  Mr. 
Rangxl.  Mr.  RxtTBS.  Mr.  Rhodss,  Mr 

R'>8ENTHAL,      Mr        ROTBAL.      Mr       8t 

Oebmain.  Mr.  Sarbanxs,  Mrs. 
ScHROKosa.  Mr.  bciBxxLtNO,  Mr. 
Staxk,  Mr.  Thompson  oX  New  Jersey. 
Mr  Cmajiles  H  Wilson  of  CalUoriila. 
Mr  Won  Pat,  and  Mr  Yateon  )  : 
HJl.  11663  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  grants  and 
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provide  technical  assistance  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  Implement  programs 
which  are  designed  to  increase  the  use  of 
carpools  by  commuters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodxs.  and  Mr  Steiceb  of  Ari- 
zona) : 

HR  11653  A  bUl  ratifying  and  confirming 
an  agreement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior providing  for  the  IsBuance  of  a  life- 
time grazing  permit  to  the  Gray  family  now 
consisting  of  Jack  Gray,  Henry  Gray,  arid 
Roben  Louis  Gray,  relating  to  the  grazing  of 
cattle  within  the  confines  of  the  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument,  to  the  Commlt- 
t/>e  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  11654  A  bUl  to  suspend  motor  vehicle 
emission  and  fuel  standards  for  the  duration 
of  the  energy  crisis  in  order  to  conserve  fuel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ck>mmerc€. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  385  Concurrent  resrfutlon 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  par- 
don, reprieve,  or  amnesty  be  give::  to  desert- 
ers or  draft  evaders;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Intrcxluced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By   Mr.   ANDREWS   of   North   Dakota; 
HJl.   11655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  North 
Central  Eduoatl<xial  Televlalon,  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KETCH UM: 
HJl.   11656.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mn. 
Elmer  Andreottl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WHITE: 
H.R.    11657    A   bUl   for  the  reUef   of   Miss 
Maria  Ann  Sharar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETTTTONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

366.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Legislative  CotincU  of  Maryland,  Annapo- 
lis, Md..  relative  to  the  resignation  of  the 
resident  clerk  of  the  U.S.  Dlstrtct  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Kentucky:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  NOT  RE- 
SIGN AND  CAN  BE  REMOVED 
APTER  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  nxbraska 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  President,  on  No- 
vember 2.  In  this  Chamber,  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Bartlett. 
expressed  to  us  his  deep  concern  over  the 
suggestions  and  demands  that  President 
Nixon  resign  his  office  because  of  the  ac- 
cusations. In.sinuations,  and  innuendos 
of  Watergate  Thl.";  Is.  of  course,  a  con- 
cern which  each  and  ever>'  one  of  us  must 
share  in  equal  measure,  In  view  of  the 
disastrously  adverse  constitutional  effect 
the  establishment  of  such  a  precedent 
would  create 

As  Senator  Bartlett  pointed  out,  ar- 
ticle n,  section  4  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  be  removed 
from  oERcc  only  after  Impeachment  for 
and  the  conviction  of  "treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. " 

Not  once  In  the  almost  200  years  of 
our  existence  as  a  Nation  has  a  FYesldent 
resigned.  No  provision  of  our  Constitu- 
tion even  .suggests,  much  le.ss  requires, 
re.slgnation  because  of  accusations  or 
public  clamor  Such  demand.s  cannot  be 
justified  merely  because  of  a  lowering  of 
))ublic  support,  else  several  of  our  great 
Presidents,  including  Lincoln.  Wilson, 
and  Truman,  each  of  whom  sufered  a 
sharp  drop  in  popular  support  while  serv- 
ing as  President,  might  not  have  finished 
their  elected  terms  of  office. 

Even  aside  from  the  massive  adverse 
Impact  upon  our  constltut.onal  system 
.-e.signation  would  have,  such  action  will 
prove  nothing  It  would,  however  result 
!n  a  serious  and  possibly  fatal  division 
among  our  people  and  thus  seriously  en- 
danger the  proper  solution  of  the  grave 
problems,   domestic,    and   foreign,   with 


which  we  are  presently  confronted.  Such 
a  precedent  would  establish  that  a  mi- 
nority could  through  false  accusations 
and  propaganda  drive  from  the  Presi- 
dency a  strong  and  able  President  and 
thus  rob  the  people  through  false  witness 
and  intimidation  of  their  President 
whom  they  had  duly  elected.  It  could  re- 
sult in  the  destruction  of  our  form  of 
government  by  visiting  punishment  upon 
an  individual,  innocent  of  wrong-doing, 
rather  than  to  devote  attention  to  the 
root  causes  of  evil  in  our  political  system 
and  their  orderly  removal  The  latter  Is. 
of  course,  our  function  as  Senators. 

I  associate  myself  with  what  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Gold- 
WATEK,  said  concerning  the  present  crisis 
on  November  4 : 

I'm  a&klng  in  the  name  of  reason,  in  the 
name  of  sanity,  of  justice  and  enlightenment, 
in  the  name  of  the  great  God  above,  for  a  mo- 
ment of  quiet  thought  and  reflection 

If  we  can  have  such  a  moment  to  quiet  the 
hysteria  that  grips  us,  we  may  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  task  ahead:  to  put  In  order  our 
hoiise  of  government:  to  eliminate  the  In- 
oompetent,  punish  the  guilty,  and  to  make 
sure  that  what  has  happened  wli!  not  happen 
again — but  all  this  in  an  orderly,  deliberate 
fashion. 

To  the  Congress,  to  the  White  House,  to 
the  Administration,  to  the  press  and  the  news 
media,  to  the  pulpites  and  the  universities  to 
earh  and  every  oiie  of  us  I  plead  for  restraint 
in  this  crisis  For  us  to  stay  on  this  road  oi 
unreason  means  stark  tragedy. 

Finally,  in  the  words  of  the  street,  in  God's 
name.  "Cool  It!  '  Give  us  time  to  think,  and 
look  at  the  road  ahead. 

I  wish  to  assure  my  colleagues  of  nxv 
deep  conviction  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens — those  who  have  not  become 
propagandized  into  frenzied  criers  for 
resignation  or  impeachment — entert&ln 
the  same  thoughts,  I  know  this  to  be  true 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  matter, 
unbiased  smd  without  partisanship 

Such  a  group  of  citizens  who.  in  1971. 
associated  themselves  as  the  Committee 
for   Constitutional    Integrity,    obviously 


after  study  and  deliberation,  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  President  Nixon  and  issued  a  re- 
lease on  November  7,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent   to  have   printed  in  the 

RXCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoMMrmEE  rot   Cokviiilhonai.   I.vtigejtt 
Pbxudxnt    NnoN    Has    a    Oomw  i  ;  vtbumax. 
Obligation     and     a     Dctt     in     the     Na- 
tional     iNTXBiST     To      lGNOR«     ETSTKUCAL 

Dimands  That  H«  Rxsign 

The  Committee   for  Constitutional  Integ- 
rity  has    this   date    addressed    to   President 
Nixon  the  foUowlng  telegram 
President  Richard  M    Nhon 
Tut  Whits  Horsx. 
Washington.  D  C. 

As  a  group  of  citizens  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution,  we,  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Integrity  urge 
you  to  stand  firm  against  the  hysterica]  de- 
mands for  your  resignation  It  is  the  genius 
of  our  Constitution  that  ;:  i>erm^its  our 
Presidents  to  withstand  the  shifting  winds 
of  partisan  fury  and  to  serve  out  their  terms 
of  ofBce  unless  they  are  lmp>eached  and  con- 
victed for  treason,  bribery,  or  other  hlrti 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  "This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  political  p>artlsans  have  first  sought 
to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  President  by 
unscrupulous  propaganda  and  then  de- 
manded that  the  President  step  down  ofi  the 
ground  that  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people  President  Truman  at  one  point 
had  a  Gallup  Poll  rating  substantially  lower 
than  that  which  the  pc^ls  assign  to  you. 
Demands  were  made.  noiatUy  by  Senator  P\il- 
brlght.  that  F>realdent  Truman  resign  for  the 
.■^uppMased  good  of  the  country  President  Tru- 
man refused  to  heed  these  demands  and  later 
was  triumphantly  reelected  by  the  vote  of  the 
people.  It  '.s  now  \inr.-ersa:iT  agreed  that 
President  Truman  served  the  country  weU. 
and  that  he  did  right  to  preserve  the  Oon- 
sUtutlon  by  resisting  pressure  and  intimida- 
tion. 

The  firm  adherence  to  the  constitutional 
mandate  that  a  President  ahoxild  serve  out 
his  term  of  ofDce  and  not  yield  to  the  mo- 
mentary winds  of  public  opinion  is  what 
8a\-ed  this  nation  during  the  ClvU  War  .^t 
one  point   President  Lincoln  privately  dee- 


p<ar«d  of  TMlactloD  during  the  1864  cam- 
paign. But  under  tbe  shelter  of  a  fixed  term 
of  office,  he  did  not  quit  but  held  flrm.  He 
achieved  reelection  and  saved   the  Uaion. 

It  13  supreme  foil;  to  undermine  the  prin- 
ciple of  serving  out  an  elected  term  of  office — 
a  principle  which  has  served  us  so  weU — by 
pressure  for  your  voluntary  realgnstlon.  If 
there  be  thoee  who  are  genuinely  and  pa- 
tHotlcaiiy  concerned  over  the  looa  of  PtmI- 
dentlal  authority,  it  should  be  their  duty  to 
stop  the  vendetta  of  inemberB  of  Congraoa 
and  the  media  launched  against  you  and 
your  administration.  Recently  when  you 
proclaimed  your  military  alert,  there  were 
people  who  snickered  and  said  that  this  was 
an  artificial  move  designed  to  distract  the 
people  and  divert  them  from  their  concern 
with  Watergate  This  suicidal  cynicism  Is 
blamed  on  you  and  Is  cited  as  a  rvason  why 
you  should  step  down  from  the  Preaidency 
But  all  It  demonstrates  is  that  some  people 
have  been  so  misled  by  hysterical  propaganda 
that  they  cannot  understand  the  needs  of 
national  security.  It  is  a  sttuatton  Uust 
needs  to  be  corrected  by  awaJtenin^;  uie 
forces  of  reason  to  counter  hysterical  prop- 
aganda, and  not  by  punishing  a  Prealdent 
who  has  manfully  sought  to  protect  the  na- 
tion 

Coumrrxs  fob  Co  ics-i'  it  u  t  ion  at,  IirraoarrT, 
Pkancis  a.   Wn-soN.  CKairman. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Integ- 
rity was  established  in  March.  1971.  Ita  pur- 
pose Is  to  participate  with  other  organiza- 
tions and  individual  dttzens.  likewise  mo- 
tivated, to  urge  governmental  organlratlona. 
government  officials,  and  individual  citizens, 
when  deemed  appropriate,  to  maintain  integ- 
rity in  the  preservation  of  our  Constitution. 
Its  officers  are:  Chairman.  Francis  O.  WUson. 
PhD.  Emeritus  professor  of  Political  Science. 
University  of  nitnols:  Vice  Chairman  Pranz 
O  Wlllenbucher.  JJ3  .  Captain  USN  (Bet.), 
lawyer.  Secretary.  Benjamin  Qinzburg.  PhD., 
former  Research  Director  V3  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights. 


A  NEIGHBOR  SPEAKS  UP  FOR 
AMERICA 


.    HON.  JACK  F   KEMP 

OF    V«W     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
WedTiesdau.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  not  too 
often  that  we  get  a  chance  to  see  our- 
selves SiS  OUT  neighbors  see  us — and  be 
cheered  by  the  Image. 

Some  Ume  aigo.  Gordon  Sinclair,  the 
Canadian  radio  and  television  commen- 
tator, broadcast  an  editorlaJ  from  Tor- 
onto Mr  Sinclair's  commentary  makes 
especially  heartening  reading  for  us  right 
now.  particlularly  those  who  are  short 
on  perspective  and  long  on  pessimism. 

Mr.  Sinclair's  editorial  was  reprtnted 
In  the  November  19.  1973.  edition  of  XJB. 
News  k  World  Report,  but  for  those  who 
may  have  missed  it,  excerpts  are  pre- 
sented here: 

IPromUB  News*  World  Report. 
Nov.  19.  19731 
TLrr's  Bmam  It  I*  ro«  UB. 

Thte  Canadian  thinks  It  U  time  to  speak 
up  for  the  Americans  as  the  most  generous 
and  possibly  the  least  apprecuted  people  on 
all  the  earth    .  . 

Germany.  Japan  and.  to  a  leaser  extent. 
Britain  and  Italy  were  lifted  out  of  the  debris 
of  war  by  the  Americans  who  poured  In  bU- 
lion3  of  dollars  and  forgave  other  bUlloos  In 
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debts.  None  of  these  countries  Is  today  pay- 
Uig  even  the  interest  on  Its  remaining  debts 
to  the  Umted  SUtes. 

When  the  franc  was  In  danger  of  collap- 
sing In  19M.  It  was  the  Americans  who 
propped  It  up,  and  their  reward  was  to  be 
Insulted  and  swindled  on  the  streets  of 
Parts 

I  was  there.  I  saw  it. 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earthquakes. 
It  U  the  United  States  that  hurries  in  to  help 
.  .  .  This  spring.  69  American  conimunltle« 
(were!  flattened  by  tornadoes.  Nobody 
helped. 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  Policy 
pumped  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  Into 
discouraged  countrlee.  Now  newspapers  in 
thoee  countrlee  are  writing  about  the  deca- 
dent, warmongering  Americans 

Td  like  to  see  Just  one  of  those  countries 
that  Is  gloating  over  the  ercxlon  of  the 
United  States  dollar  build  Its  own  airplanes. 

Come  on.  let's  hear  it! 

Does  any  other  country  In  the  world  have 
a  plane  to  equal  the  Boeing  Jumbo  Jet.  the 
Lockheed  Trlstar  or  the  Douglas  10? 

If  so.  why  don't  they  fly  them?  Whv  do 
all  the  International  lines  except  Russia  fly 
American  planee? 

Why  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even 
consider  putting  a  man  or  woman  on  the 
moon? 

You  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy,  and 
you  get  radios.  You  talk  about  German  tech- 
nocracy,  and   you   get   automobiles 

You  talk  about  American  technocracy,  and 
you  find  men  on  the  moon — not  once  but 
several  times— and  safely  home  again. 

You  talk  about  scandals,  and  the  Amer- 
icans put  theirs  right  in  the  store  window 
for  everybody  to  look  at. 

Even  their  draft-dodgers  are  not  pursued 
and  hounded.  They  are  here  on  our  streets. 
and  most  of  them — unless  they  are  break- 
ing Canadian  laws — are  getting  American 
dollars  from  Ma  and  Pa  at  home  to  spend 
here.  .  . 

When  the  rallwnys  of  Prance.  Germany, 
and  India  were  breaking  down  through  age. 
It  was  the  Americans  who  rebuilt  them. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
New  York  Central  went  broke,  nobody  loaned 
them  an  old  caboose.  Both  are  stlU  broke 

I  can  name  you  5.000  times  when  the 
Americans  raced  to  the  help  of  other  peo- 
ple in  trouble.  Can  you  name  me  even  one 
time  when  someone  else  raced  to  the  Amer- 
icans In  trouble? 

I  don't  think  there  was  outside  help  even 
during  the  San  Pranclsco  earthquake. 

Our  neighbors  have  faced  It  alone,  and 
I'm  one  Canadian  who  is  damned  tired  of 
hearing  them  kicked  around. 

They  wUl  come  out  of  this  thing  with  their 
flag  high.  And  when  they  do,  they  are  entitled 
to  thumb  their  nose  at  the  lands  that  are 
gloating  over  their  present  troubles. 

I  hope  Canada  is  not  one  of  these. 


ISRAEL  AND  OIL 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or    CKOSCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  there 
was  recently  brought  to  my  attention  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Savannah 
Morning  News  regarding  a  study  on  our 
Nation's  future  energy  needs  that  was 
conducted  by  the  Anti-Defamation  Lea- 
gue of  B'nal  B'rith.  The  Bnal  B'rlth 
study  and  this  editorial  point  out  the 
importance  of  self  -  sufficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  with  which  I  whole- 
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heartedly  concur.  I  feel  verj-  strongly  that 
a  long-range  policy  must  be  developed 
to  secure  alternate  sources  of  energy  for 
two  prtmarj-  reasons  First,  we  cannot 
Eillow  ourselves  to  be  put  in  a  position 
of  dependency  upon  other  nations,  nor 
should  we  ever  subject  ourselves  to  black- 
mall  or  l)oycott  from  foreign  countries. 
Second,  even  if  other  nations  would  sell 
us  all  the  resources  we  need,  It  Is  predict- 
ed that  the  need  will  be  so  great  by  1980 
that  It  could  cost  as  much  as  $20  billion  a 
year  for  lmport.s  Of  cour.se,  that  would 
put  an  Intolerable  strain  on  our  economy 
and  our  already  .suffering  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  this  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Israel  4nd  On. 

Some  oommenta'urs  believe  the  continuing 
conflict  In  the  Middle  East  may  eventually 
force  American  policy  makers  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  alternatives  Israel  or  oil.  Sev- 
eral Arab  leaders  including  Palsal  of  Saudi 
Arabia  have  said  they  wUl  sharply  reduce  oU 
exports  to  the  United  SUtes  If  Washington 
continues  Ita  pro  Israel  stance  Today  we 
Import  only  4  per  cent  of  our  oU  from  the 
Middle  East,  but  by  1980.  If  present  trends 
continue,  this  figure  may  rise  as  much  as  ten- 
fold. 

After  conducting  a  study  of  our  future 
energy  needs,  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
(ADLi  of  B'nal  B'rlth  has  concluded  that 
American  support  of  Israel  will  have  much 
lees  Influence  on  Arab  oil  production  than 
most  people  believe.  The  ADL  Is  a  staunch 
advocate  of  Israel,  so  Its  position  Is  hardly 
impartial  Nevertheless,  the  arguments  of- 
fered In  its  study  are  cogent  and  well  worth 
consideration 

The  study  quotes  one  writer  who  asserts 
that,  even  if  President  Nixon  "throws  Israel 
to  the  wolves."  the  Arabs  will  feel  little  In- 
clination to  step  up  production  to  meet  all 
our  needs  The  Arab  oU  men.  the  study  notes, 
realize  their  valuable  resource  Is  a  finite  one 
Over  the  years  they  have  traded  It  for  dollars 
that  have  depreciated  In  worth  and  under- 
gone -several  devaluations  In  addition,  the 
Arab  economics  are  primitive  and  the  num- 
ber of  dollar  Investments  they  can  absorb  is 
limited  for  the  time  being. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  Arabs  have 
a  strong  economic  Incentive  to  curtail  pro- 
duction untu  the  value  of  the  dollar  Increases 
and  more  Investment  opportunities  arise  In 
the  meantime,  the  temptation  will  be  strong 
for  them  to  raise  the  price  of  oil  they  do 
export,  especially  if  we  are  highly  dependent 
on  it 

The  study  cites  quotes  from  Arab  offlclals 
to  substantial*  this  claim.  One  high  official 
in  the  Saudi  government  said  "We  have 
found  the  maximum  revenue  we  can  use- 
fully absorb.  Anything  we  produce  over  that 
harms  our  own  interests  by  keeping  prices 
down  and  by  disturbing  our  economic  baN 
ance.  Another  told  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  "We  can  absorb  Just  so  much  money 
and  no  more  ...  It  la  better  to  have  re- 
serves In  the  ground  than  a  lot  of  depreci- 
ating dollars  In  hand  ' 

The  elimination  of  American  support  for 
Israel  Is  a  goal  the  Arabs  desire  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  study,  the  Arab  oil  embargo  stem.i 
more  from  economic  roots  than  political  ones 

One  prevalent  misconception  about  the 
energy  crisis  is  that  In  the  long  run  we  will 
have  to  depend  heavily  on  energy  imports 
because  our  domestic  supplies  are  near  ex- 
haustion Official  government  troops  show 
that  the  United  States  still  possesses  huge 
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reserves  of  conventional  fuels.  It  Is  estimated, 
for  example,  we  still  have  oil  reserves  in  the 
ground  almost  equal  to  all  the  oil  discovered 
In  the  country  up  to  1971 , 

Development  of  these  resources  has  lagged 
for  a  number  of  reasons  which  Include  gov- 
ernment Intrusions  upon  the  market  place, 
industrv'  practices,  and  excessive  environ- 
mental regulations  These  and  other  stum- 
bling blocks  are  being  attacked  and  every 
effort  made  to  expand  production  .  .  .  This 
development  coupled  with  nuclear  technology 
and  other  energy  sources  should  close  the 
energy  gap.  Unfortunately,  that  time  will  not 
arrive  for  at  least  10  to  15  years. 

During  this  Interv-al  we  have  two  choices. 
We  can  undertake  public  and  private  efforts 
to  eliminate  wasteful  energy  consumption 
or  we  can  comply  with  Arab  demands  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

In  either  case,  energy  costs  will  rise.  Ex- 
cessive dependence  on  Arab  oil,  however,  has 
additional  llabUltles.  If  we  give  In  to  what 
amounu  to  blackmail,  we  set  the  stage  for 
similar  tactics  In  the  future  The  cash  export 
needed  to  pay  for  oil  Imports  would  weaken 
our  balance  of  payments.  This  outfiow  of 
dollars  would  in  turn  place  serlotis  strains 
on  the  world  monetary  structure. 

AU  In  all,  the  ADL  study  makes  a  con- 
vincing case  that  the  crucial  decision  we 
must  make  In  regard  to  our  energy  problems 
Is  not  one  of  Israel  or  oil.  but  of  eventual 
self  sufficiency  or  dependence. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— V 
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The  grocer  surrendered  at  the  48th  Pre- 
cinct station  house  and  was  charged  with 
murder  and  Ulegal  possession  of  a  gun. 

jProm  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  13.  1978) 

OWNEK     &Ui.lH     IN     HOLDtrP    OF    CAaKTOtTT 

The  owner  of  a  Chinese  carryout  restau- 
rant at  Kenllworth  and  Eastern  Avenues  in 
Prince  Georges  County  was  shot  to  death 
last  night  during  an  attempted  amied  hold- 
up, county  police  reported. 

The  victim.  Identified  as  Ken  Lee,  39,  the 
owner  of  the  Continental  Carry  Out,  1701 
Kenllworth  Ave.,  was  shot  once  in  the  face 
as  he  stood  behind  a  counter,  police  said.  He 
was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene  Portly 
after  the  9  40  pm    shooting. 

Police  said  early  this  morning  they  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  exactly  what 
precipitated  the  shooting  since  l^ees  wife. 
Moy  Yue  Tel  Lee,  the  only  witness  in  the 
store  at  the  time  speaks  little  English,  and 
was  being  treated  for  shock  at  Prince  Georges 
General  Hospital. 

Apparently,  pwHce  said  one  or  perhaps  two 
men  armed  with  guns  entered  the  store,  de- 
manded money,  and  In  the  course  of  the 
robbery  shot  Lee 

The  gunmen  fled  Immediately,  police  said, 
and  Mrs  Lee,  who  was  not  wounded  by  the 
robbers,  ran  screaming  to  a  nearby  liquor 
store,  where  employees  telephoned  piolloe. 

No  arrests  had  been  made  as  of  early  this 
morning,  police  said.  Offlclals,  who  said  they 
were  unsure  whether  any  money  was  taken 
m  the  holdup,  were  questioning  Mrs.  Lee 
early  today  through  an  interpreter  from  the 
embassy  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NIW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  wide- 
spread availability  of  handguns  inevita- 
bly leads  to  tragic  results  We  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  customer  shooting  smd 
killing  the  store  owner  during  the  course 
of  a  robbery,  but  as  one  of  the  articles 
below  describes,  strict  gim  controls  will 
also  protect  the  customer  from  the  shop- 
keeper. 

The  articles  reprinted  below  which 
appeared  In  the  October  28  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Novem- 
ber 13  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
respectively,  are  further  evidence  of  the 
need  for  strict  gun  controls,  for  the 
safety  of  our  shopkeepers — and  their 
customers. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  38,   1973) 
Grocer  Kn.t,s  a  Cdstomhi  in  an  Altxecatton 
Ovn  Bn-L 

A  29-year-old  Bronx  grocer  was  arrested 
yesterday  in  the  fata)  shooting  of  a  cuistomer 
during  an  argument  over  a  bill  and  In  the 
unintentional  wounding  of  a  passenger  In 
a  bus  pa.sslng  by 

The  police  said  the  grocer  Ellas  Galarsa 
of  1465  Boston  Road,  became  Involved  In 
an  argument  with  Miguel  Negron,  38,  of 
1010  East  178th  Street,  over  a  Wl  grocery 
bill.  Mr  Negron  reportedly  struck  Mr  Galarsa 
on  the  head  with  his  flst,  rupturing  one  of 
the  grocer's  ear  drums. 

Mr.  Galarsa  then  allegedly  drew  a  pistol 
and  fired  five  shots,  three  of  them  striking 
Mr  Negron  and  two  going  wild,  hitting  a 
northbound  No.  7  Transit  Authority  bus. 
Or.e  of  the  wild  bullets  passed  through  a  bus 
window  and  through  the  hat  of  Thomas 
Montgomery,  30,  of  2114  Belmont  Avenue, 
cutting  his  scalp. 


CHROME    FROM    RHODESIA— SECU- 
RITY OR  IMAGE? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VmOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, two  leading  newspapers,  the  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz.,  Republic  and  the  Boulder, 
Colo.,  Camera  had  excellent  editorials 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  United 
Nations  embargo  against  Rhodesia. 

These  editorials  discuss  the  matter  of 
the  importation  of  chrome  into  the 
United  States  from  Rhodesia  and  the 
importance  of  chrome  as  a  strategic  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  Republic  of  October  30.  1973.  and 
the  editorial  from  the  Boulder,  Colo  . 
Camera  of  October  29,  1973.  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorals 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chrome  From  Rhodesia 
Committees  devoted   to   foreign   affairs   In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  have  approved 
bills  that  would  prevent  the  United  States 
from  Importing  chrome  from  Rhodesia. 

This  African  country  lor.g  has  been  the 
chief  target  oi  trade  sanctions  Instituted  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  States  went 
along  with  the^e  sanctions  until  1971  at 
which  time  our  military  procvirement  people 
decided  it  was  foolish  to  us  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  Russia  for  our  chrome 
supply. 

Much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  U.S.  Congress  voted  to  exempt 
Rhodeslan   chrome   and  other  metals  from 


the  boycott.  Attempts  to  repeal  this  exemp- 
tion provision  were  made  In  1972  and  failed, 
thus  bringing  us  to  the  third  round 
Why   all   this   fuss   about   chrome" 
Chrome    ore,    from    which    chromium    Is 
made,  is  vita!  to  this  country's  defense 

Existing  US.  supplies  of  the  or*  are  sUm, 
Just  enough  to  meet  essential  needs  for 
three  or  four  years  at  most.  If  that  stock- 
pile Is  used  up,  what  do  we  do  for  security 
needs  In  case  of  a  real  emergency? 

When  Rhodesia  was  sanctioned  cut  of  the 
market  place.  Russia  becsime  our  principal 
supplier  of  this  vital  defense  material.  For  a 
price,  that  Is  High-grade  chrome  ore  rose 
from  a  pre-sanctlon  cost  of  around  t25  a 
ton  to  over  $70  After  we  began  buying  from 
Rhodesia  the  price  began  to  drop  and  now 
chrome  costs  an  average  of  $57  a  ton 

Other  nations  carry  on  large-&:ale  trade 
with  Rhodesia  without  attracting  much  U.N. 
concern.  In  fact,  some  claim  that  much  of 
the  chrome  ore  sold  us  by  Russia  came  from 
Rhodesia  for  resale 

But  the  United  States,  a  victim  of  UN. 
hypocrisy  through  the  years,  is  singled  out 
for  condemnation  because  of  our  limited 
trade  with  that  country  in  order  to  obtain  a 
vitally  needed  defense  matenaj 

Maybe  we  have  detente  with  Russia  at  the 
moment.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  dangerous  to  de- 
pend upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  security  ma- 
terials. 

Our  exemption  from  at  least  this  part  of 
the  UJ*.  trade  sanction  shotUd  continue. 

Those  who  propoee  to  keep  Rhodeslan 
chrome  out  of  this  country,  no  matter  how 
good  their  intentlona.  should  realise  tbat 
our  national  security  comes  first. 

SXCtTBJTT   OB   IMACK? 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recently  approved  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment  that  allows  the  UJS  to  Import 
Rhodeslan  chrome,  contrary  to  United  Na- 
tions economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
In  objection  to  that  country's  white  suprem- 
acy government  A  House  subcommltte* 
has  approved  an  identical  bill. 

It  Is  arg-jed  that  US  prestlee  In  the  UJ* 
Is  damaged  by  the  current  UJS.  policy  of 
Ignwlng  the  boycott  and  that  plenty  of 
chrome  Is  avaUable  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  spite  of  the  current  detente  with  the 
Soviets,  It  Is  hardly  prudent  policy  for  the 
U.S.  to  remain  dependent  on  them  for  a 
miUtarUy  strategic  metal.  Nobody  knows 
when  they  will  turn  off  the  detente  and  re- 
turn to  bellicosity  toward  the  US.  Further- 
more, the  US.  pays  exorbitant  prices  for 
low-grade  Russian  chrome,  while  the  Rus- 
sians buy  high-grade   ore   from  Rhodesia. 

Another  hypocrisy  Is  reflected  In  the  fact 
that  95  percent  of  Rhodesia's  other  export 
trade  Is  carried  on  with  countries  giving  lip 
service  to  the  U>'.  sanctions. 

Further  hypocrisy  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that  the  VH.  deplores  white  supremacy  In 
Rhodesia,  an  admirable  ideological  stance. 
while  the  world  organization  looks  the  other 
way  from  equally  deplorable  tyranny  prac- 
ticed by  black  supremacy  In  other  African 
countries 

Ideology  aside  It  is  our  v.ew  that  com- 
mercial and  p>ollUcal  relations  with  other 
countries  should  be  grounded  In  our  na- 
tional interests  and  not  on  ideology,  espe- 
cially when  the  choice  is  between  protection 
of  national  security  and  protection  of  an 
image. 

Existing  U.S.  stockpiles  are  sufficient  for 
about  three  to  four  years.  If  they  are  used 
up  now.  how  wovUd  we  be  able  to  meet  secu- 
rity ne<>ds  If  a  real  emergency  occurs?  Can 
we  afford  to  remain  dei>endent  on  the  ▼•«- 
mating  Soviets''  Or  is  it  more  ludiclous  to 
keep  access  open  to  Rhodeslan  chrome 
reserves? 
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ENERGY : 


FUTURE    ALTERNATIVEfi 
AND  RISKS 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or    WASHlNOTOjr 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sovember  28.  1973 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  assembly  that  on  January  29-30. 
1974.  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
will  convene  in  Its  auditorium  the  sec- 
ond of  a  series  of  public  forums  intended 
to  illuminate  controversial  issues  of  na- 
tional importance  involving  the  uses  of 
science. 

The  subject  of  this  Academy  forum  is 
one  of  critical  and  urgent  concern  to  aU 
of  us — "Energy :  Future  Alternatives  and 
Risks  "  It  constitutes  a  major  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Academi'  of 
Sciences  to  bring  together  the  widest 
possible  range  of  expertise  to  examine 
the  energy  problem,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  far-reaching  we  have 
faced  as  a  nation.  Each  day  brings  some 
new  realization  of  the  effects  of  the 
problem.  As  the  sense  of  Immediacy 
mounts  into  what  already  approiu:hea 
hysteria,  we  are  inclined  to  focua  on 
stop-gap  measures  for  the  present  with 
Uttle  thought  for  the  future — an  Irra- 
tional approach  which  undoubtedly  has 
brought  us  to  our  present  dilemma 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  Acad- 
emy forum  to  you  and  to  members  of 
your  staff  It  Is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
explore  the  totality  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem as  It  affects  the  physical,  economic, 
and  social  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Despite,  or  perhaps  even  because  of, 
our  diligence  in  studying  specific  facets 
of  the  problem,  our  grasp  of  the  whole  Is 
fragmented 

The  forum  will  convene  for  2  days  The 
first  day  will  address  varied  interpreta- 
tions of  energy  supply  and  demand.  Inas- 
much as  there  Is  a  significant  range  of 
opinion  on  the  implications  of  available 
data.  It  Is  necessary  to  examine  this  di- 
vergence before  any  accurate  assessment 
of  the  energy  problem  can  be  made  ThL? 
confusion  regarding  data  on  production 
and  consumption  has  prompted  me  to 
propose  that  an  energy  data  and  Infor- 
mation center  be  established  as  soon  as 
possible  As  a  result,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  funded  a  study  to  deter- 
mine just  what  computer  capability 
would  be  required  for  an  effective  energy 
data  and  Information  center  Meanwhile, 
the  forum  offers  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  explore  in  depth  and  In  person,  at  one 
time  and  In  one  place,  a  diverse  range  of 
opinion  on  reserves  and  resources,  the 
effects  of  conservation  on  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  considerations  of  environ- 
mental health  and  safety 

.^ter  defining  the  dimensions  of  the 
energy  problem.  Its  magnitixle  and  scope, 
the  second  day  of  the  fonmi  will  appraise 
the  instttotlonal  changes  that  may  be 
needed  to  solve  It  Attention  will  be  given 
to  both  public  and  private  roles  as  well  as 
resrulatlon,  aspects  which  are  of  great 
mterest  to  all  of  us 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  l.s  pro- 
vocaUvely  titled  "Chooelng  the  Future- 
Energy.  Research,  and  Human  Values." 
There  Is  Uttle  doubt  that  all  actions  to- 
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ward  solving  the  energy  problem  have 
profound  implications  lor  our  quality  of 
life.  For  thl5  reason,  the  forum  will  con- 
sider the  proposition  that  the  greatest 
crisis  in  the  energy  problem — Indeed,  the 
real  crisis — may  come  in  choosing  com- 
patible technologies  and  lifestyles  It  Is, 
m  my  opinion,  an  Important  rc.stK:)n.^l- 
blllty  for  the  Members  of  thLs  House  to 
see  that  the  American  people  are  in- 
formed and  becon.e  aware  of  the  choices 
that  must  be  made  regarding  energ>\ 
There  Is  no  turning  back  to  things  as 
they  were.  We  can  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people  ciioose  our  future  And  It  will  be 
in  open  meetings  suc-h  as  this  Academj? 
forum,  in  the  finest  American  tradition 
of  choice  based  on  fact,  that  we  can 
work  together  to  help  develop  a  respon- 
sible, rational  systems  approach  to  solv- 
ing the  problem.s  that  face  this  Nation, 
and  to  do  so  while  understanding  these 
facts  upon  which  an  inte^at^-d  national 
energy  policy  must  be  based 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  the  charter  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  was  passed  by  the  US 
Congress  and  signed  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  1863.  calls  upon  the  Academy  to 
.serve  as  an  official  adviser  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  any  question  of  science 
or  technology.  It  Is  my  gre^  pleasure  to 
bring  Its  forum  on  energy  to  your  at- 
tention. 


LATVIA 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP    AUZOIfA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBB8ENTATTVB8 
Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18.  1918,  the  small  Baltic  State 
of  Latvia  proclaimed  her  Independence 
She  ceased  to  be  a  nation  In  1940  by  the 
unilateral  aggression  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Latvian  Independence  has  been 
nonexistent  since  that  time. 

The  Russian  rule  of  the  people  of 
Latvia,  which  is  entering  Its  33d  year, 
has  been  marked  by  terrorism,  exploita- 
tion, and  utter  suppression  of  personal 
freedoms  and  rights  The  simple  but 
precious  rights  which  we  hold  so  dear  In 
this  country  are  denied  the  people  of 
Latvia  by  their  unwanted  Soviet  masters. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  Union's  arbitrary  action 
ti-)  consume  Latvia  and  the  other  Baltic 
States.  The  Soviet  Union,  It  should  be 
noted.  Is  a  signatory  of  the  United 
Natloa^  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
That  statement  guarantees  the  right  to 
assembly,  free  elections,  freedom  of 
worship,  and  the  like.  Also  provided  Is 
the  right  of  people  to  cross  over  borders 
for  emigration  and  visitation  purposes 

I  am  one  of  those  Members  who  wel- 
comes President  Nixon's  continuing  ef- 
forts to  shape  a  genuine  atmosphere  of 
detente  between  our  Nation  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Certainly  his  success  In 
this  area  has  the  potential  to  lead  to  a 
far  more  stable  world  than  we  have  seen 
over  the  yean. 

But  we  cannot  allow  this  recent  suc- 
cftw  to  blind  us  to  the  lessons  of  past 
history  The  people  of  Latvia  live  In  a 
repressed  atmosphere  because  the  Soviet 
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Umon  denies  them  the  individual  rights 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  on  this  55th  anni- 
versary- of  the  Latvian  proclamation  of 
independence  applaud  the  courage  which 
the  people  of  Latvia  have  corLsistently 
demonstrated  over  the  years.  Let  us  fur- 
ther resolve  to  urge  and  help  the  Presi- 
dent to  utilize  our  improved  communica- 
tions facilities  with  the  Soviet  Union  so 
that  Latvia  may  be  given  the  right  to 
self-determination 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL— NO.  49 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

ur     MAS-SAi- H  L  Sin  S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
November  25.  Boston  equaled  a  record 
that  no  one  can  be  proud  of.  On  that  day. 
Melvln  Cook  became  the  117th  miu-der 
victim  in  the  Boston  area.  He  was  shot 
six  times. 

There  Is  little  more  that  can  be  said 
about  this  disgraceful  record  or  about 
this  particular  tragedy,  except  that  It, 
like  53  percent  of  the  murders  that  have 
taken  place  this  year  In  Boston,  might 
not  have  occurred  if  auJequate  handgtm 
control  laws  had  been  in  effect. 

I  have  Included  below  the  November  26 
article  by  John  Robinson  of  the  Boston 
Globe: 

Man  Shot  Dead;    Hub  MtnuDni  Toll  Equals 

1071    Rkcoko 

(By  John  RoblnaoQ) 

Boston  recorded  lu  117th  murder  of  1873 
S»turd«y.  equaJlng  «  homicide  record  set  in 
1971. 

The  latest  victim  wm  3a-year-oId  Melvln 
Cook,  a  naUve  of  Columbia,  Miss.,  one  of  six 
children,  and  father  of  five. 

Cook's  txxl;  was  found  in  a  first  floor 
apartment  at  30  Ames  st  .  Dorchester  Ac- 
cording to  police,  he  was  shot  six  time*  No 
weapon  has  been  found,  and  no  arrest  has 
twen  made. 

Cook  lived  at  43  Humbolt  av ,  Roxbury. 
with  hla  mother.  Mrs.  ZUler  Cook,  who  moved 
her  family  to  Boston  in  1953  to  and  a  bet- 
ter life  "  She  Is  separated  from  her  husband. 

Cook  attended  local  schools,  including 
Trade  School,  which  he  did  not  complete 

At  age  19,  his  mother  sent  him  to  Uve  with 
her  sister  In  Detroit,  "to  separate  him.  you 
know,  from  some  of  the  boys  he  was  run- 
ning with. "  hla  mother  said. 

While  Ln  Detroit,  he  met  and  married  Lou- 
l«e  Terry,  had  three  children  by  her.  and 
moved  back  to  Boston  in  1965  The  couple 
had  two  more  children  before  separating  In 
IBW  His  wife  moved  back  to  Detroit  with 
the  children 

Cook  held  an  assortment  of  Jobs  He  worked 
for  a  Maiden  sheet  metal  manufacturer,  for 
Boston  College  as  a  cook  and  maintenance 
man.  Boeton  City  Hospital  as  an  orderly,  and 
as  a  painter  and  wall  paper  hanger 

His  last  permanent  job  was  as  a  gas  sta- 
tion attendant,  which  ended  in  August  when 
the  station  went  out  of  business 

HU  mother  says  he  has  been  doing  day  la- 
bor through  a  local  manpower  agency  since 
August, 

Besides  hla  mother  and  wife,  he  leaves  his 
father  Norman  of  Boston;  the  five  chUdren. 
Deborah.  Roaetta.  Melvln  Jr  ,  Stephanie  and 
Leronda.  four  sisters,  Mrs  Mattle  Jones.  Mrs. 
Palth    Rardmg,    Mrs     Dabannee    Resca.    and 
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Miss  Oketha  Cook,  all  of  Boston,  and  a 
brother.  Trennell,  of  Mississippi. 

Puueral  services  are  Incomplete. 

Prom  I960  to  1966,  the  number  of  homi- 
cides in  Boston  ranged  from  a  low  of  34  to  a 
high  of  68  In  1967  there  waa  a  Jump  to  72 
and  the  following  year  a  dramatac  rise  to  102. 
Since  then,  there  were  two  years  of  decrease, 
1969  and  1972,  with  91  and  104  recorded 
murders  respectively. 

So  far  this  year,  the  months  In  which  the 
great«8t  number  of  homicides  have  occurred 
have  been  June  with  17.  January  and  August 
with  12  each.  October  with  11,  and  July  with 
10. 

Handguns  were  used  In  53  percent  of  the 
murders  as  of  Oct  25.  Knives  were  the  sec- 
ond moet  common  weapon,  used  In  about  20 
percent  of  the  murders  as  of  the  same  date. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  SUPPORTS 
PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  CHILD 
ABUSE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  earlier  this 
week  the  Committee  on  Educatlcai  and 
Labor,  by  unanimous  voice  vote,  ap- 
proved S  1191,  a  bill  to  pro\1de  financial 
assistance  for  a  demonstration  program 
for  the  prevention.  Identification,  and 
treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Evidence  of  the  broad  support  for  this 
measure.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that,  without 
exception,  public  witnesses  testifying  be- 
fore the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
endorsed  this  measure. 

Further  support  for  this  legislation. 
Mr  Speaker,  was  recently  received  from 
the  American  Legion,  which  at  Its  55th 
National  Convention  In  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  adopted  American  Legion  Reso- 
lution No  443. 

Resolution  443  cites  the  need  for  in- 
creased assistance  to  fund  programs  to 
combat  the  national  problem  of  child 
abuse  and  It  endorses  as  well  the  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
authorized  by  S   1191. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  to  which  I 
refer  follows: 

RESOLtmoN  No.  44S 
Whereas,  Child  abuse  and  neglect  contin- 
ues to  be  a  major  problem  among  thla 
nation's  young  people  with  estimates  run- 
ning as  high  as  60,000  cases  each  year;  and 
Whereas,  There  is  evidence  that  many 
commvinltles  do  not  offer  any  or  only  limited 
child  protective  services  to  Insure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  child:  and 

Whereas.  It  has  been  established  that  the 
level  of  federal  appropriation!,  unaer  Title 
rV-B  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  pro- 
vides child  welfare  services,  including  chUd 
protective  services,  has  remained  static  at 
•46,000,000  for  the  past  several  years  even 
though  the  statutory  authorization  for  such 
serncM  Is  much  greater;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  little  or  no  information 
about  the  effectiveness  of  state  child  abuse 
prevention  programs  as  to  their  ability  to 
Identify,  prevent,  and  treat  victims  of  chUd 
abuse  and  neglect:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  August  21-23,  1973,  that  It  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legls- 
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latlon  to  establish  the  National  Center  on 
ChUd  Abuse  and  Neglect  together  with  ade- 
quate auanclal  appropriations;  and,  b«  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  sup- 
ports the  establishment  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
whoee  purpose  would  be  to  study  the  many 
legal  and  policy  questions  yet  to  be  answered 
on  this  subject. 
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THE  DETENTE  OF  PELACEFLTj  CO- 
EXISTENCE IN  THE  COLD  WAR: 
FACT  OR  FICTION? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Mideast  flareup  highlighted  the 
confusion  and  doubts  surrounding  de- 
tente and  "peaceful  coexistence."  On 
November  6  our  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  heard  an  extensive  presenta- 
tion given  on  this  and  related  subjects 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown 
University.  Though  the  entire  testimony 
will  be  published  by  the  committee.  I 
believe  the  following  excerpts  will  con- 
siderably whet  the  reader's  appetite  to 
examine  the  forthconung  publication; 

TH«     DtrXNTB     OF    PtACKrCL     COEXISTCNCE     IN 

THK  Cold  Was    Pact  ob  Piction? 
(By  Dr.  Lev  E  Dobriansky) 

One  need  only  reac  our  dally  newspapers, 
esf>eclaliy  during  this  period  of  the  Mideast 
crisis,  to  appreciate  the  confusion,  doubts 
and  apprehensions  surrounding  the  terms 
"detente."  "peaceful  coexistence."  and  "cold 
war";  reactions  that,  if  they  persisted,  would 
constitute  prime  meat  for  Conununlst 
"peaceful   coexistence  '   tacticians. 

The  detente  of  peaceful  coexistence,  is 
it  fact  or  fiction?  In  this  compressed  analy- 
sis an  attempt  will  be  maide  to  answer  this 
fundamental  question  as  rigorously  and  pre- 
cisely as  poesible,  with  paramount,  con- 
tinuing focus  placed  on  the  conceptual 
meaning  of  the  basic  terms  but  developed 
essentially  in  their  contextual  ramifications, 
covering  these  respective  spheree  of  applica- 
tion: (a)  the  historical  ib)  ps>-cho-i>o]ltlcal 
(cultural)  (c)  economic  and  (d)  military 
The  consequences  of  this  essentlallst  analysis 
will  form  Its  conclusion  But  first  several 
prefatory  and  perspectival  observations 
bearing  on  the  nature,  meaning  and  signif- 
icance of  my  phrase  "the  detente  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  In  the  cold  war" 

CXRTAIN    SALrENT    PtaSPECTIVXS 

For  our  first  persptectlve.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  substantially  and  except  for  differ- 
ences In  degree  and  nominal  injections,  such 
as  the  relative  decline  of  the  US  In  a  gen- 
eration and  the  mesmeric  nomer  "d*tente." 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  current  situation 
as  ooncema  Ideological  and  political  cleavages 
and  the  realities  of  cole!  war  and  peaceful 
coexistence  phenomena  The  multipolar  pres- 
ence of  nuclear  arms  only  serves  to  em- 
phasize these  realities  eren  to  the  possible 
extent  of  nuclear  blackmail 

Our  second  nersjsectlve  stresses  the  un- 
shakable faith  and  go«U  of  Russian  Commu- 
nist leaders  In  the  ultimate  world  victory 
of  Communl&m,  Aside  from  the  Aesopian 
language  Involved.  V.  I.  Lenin  wrote,  "All 
nations  wUl  arrive  at  socialism— this  Is  in- 
evitable "  This  so-called  InevitabUlty  has 
tieen  underscored  by  Stalin,  Khrushchev 
and  Brezhnev,  and  nowhere  on  current  rec- 
ord can  be  found  any  renunciation  of  this 


goal,  which  In  reality  would  be  Soviet  Rus- 
sian world  domination.  By  Incisive  logic.  Lf 
the  D.S.  were  to  succumb,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would  t*  prefixed 
with  "World  ■  The  continuity  of  tradi- 

tional Russian  Imperialism,  whether  white 
or  red,  is  not  sufficiently  grasped  in  the  West 
and.  as  Indicated  later.  stUI  less  Is  Its  corol- 
lary technique  of  "peaceful  coexistence. ' 
which  Is  not  of  Bolshevik  creation. 

Vitally  important,  therefore,  to  the  co- 
existence principle  of  non-mterferenoe  and 
well  expressed  in  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  the 
rape  of  Czecho-Siovakla,  genocldal  Russlfics- 
tlon  In  the  USSR,  the  Hungarian  Revolution 
and  a  long  series  of  aggressions  since  1917. 
la  the  third  perspective  on  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperlallam  ,  .  Prom  Stalin  through 
Brezhnev  at  the  24th  CPSU  Congress  In  1971 
a  consistent  over -adulation  of  the  prime 
achievements  of  the  Russian  jjeople,  most  of 
whom  are  victimized  by  this  totalitarian-im- 
perialist system,  permeates  the  official  state- 
ments. 

Logically  related  to  the  preceding  perspec- 
tive and  also  of  fundamental  Importance  to 
the  coexistence  concept  Is  that  of  the  USSR 
as  an  empire-state,  an  Imperlum  In  imperio. 
an  empire  within  an  empire.  If  as  so  many  of 
our  analysts  nurture  the  misconception  that 
the  USSR  Is  a  nation-state  rather  than  an 
empir»-state  composed  of  many  nations,  both 
the  first  hLstorlc&l  applications  of  "peaceful 
coexistence  '  by  the  Soviet  Russians  and  the 
current  field  of  full  play  of  the  concept  are 
lost  to  them. 

And  lastly,  two  more  perspectives  vital  to 
our  subject,  namely  Communist  morality 
and  the  Pavlovian  effect.  Lenin  set  the  cri- 
terion of  relativist  Communist  morality — 
"At  the  root  of  the  Communist  morality  Ues 
the  struggle  for  the  strengthening  and 
achievement  of  Communism" — In  other 
words  the  end  Justifies  any  means  And  In 
the  area  of  International  treaties  his  fcwelgn 
minister,  Chlcherln,  set  the  nature  of  Soviet 
Russian  diplomacy  In  these  words.  "Every 
treaty  Is  merely  an  expression  of  forces  oper- 
ative In  the  realm  of  facts  "...  As  for  the 
manipulation  of  words,  particularly  the 
Aesopian  language  of  communist  Ideology 
and  such  favorites  as  "peace."  "self-determi- 
nation," "liberation,"  •Imperlallam,"  "Ju« 
and  unjust  wars"  and  "voluntary  union."  tha 
Influence  of  the  great  Russian  scientist  IP 
Pavlov  remains  to  this  day.  where  such 
manipulation  engenders  both  conditioned 
stimuli  and  reflexes  " 

THX    MOVING    CONCXPTS 

The  given  persp)ect!val  groundwork  is  In- 
dispensable to  a  clear  understsinding  of  the 
dominant,  moving  concepts  of  cold  war, 
peaceful  coexistence,  and  detente,  their  fields 
of  application,  and  their  Import.  The  con- 
cepts are,  of  courae.  related,  and  yet  they  are 
distinguishable.  The  broadest  of  these,  the 
cold  war  concept,  may  be  defined  as  a  twi- 
light condition  of  neither  genuine  p)e»ce  nor 
hot  war.  where  all  the  basic  elements  of  a 
hot  war — predatory  design,  aggressive  strate- 
gy, tactics  and  techniques — are  present  ex- 
cept for  open  military  combat  biBtween  the 
primary  states.  Given  the  fixed  goal  of  world 
communism  or.  in  other  words,  Sonet  Rus- 
sian dominance,  the  concept  t>ear8  a  global 
dimension  and  accommodates  Intra-emptre 
domination  and  suppression  and  "wajs  of 
national  liberation,"  which  are  not  f»atur«e 
of  the  other  two  concepts  Thus  the  methodi- 
cal exploitation  of  the  resources  of  th«  cap- 
tive nations,  both  within  and  outside  the 
USSR,  proxy  wars  as  In  Korea.  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  Mideast,  and  all  sorts  of  in- 
direct confrontations  between  the  primary 
st«tes  to  advance  toward  the  fixed  goal 
are  evidential  expressions  of  the  ooid  war. 
which,  contrary  to  much  wishful  thinking 
of   the   present,   is   incessant 

Closely  related  to  the  broadest  conc«pt  is 
the  more  restricted  one  of  peaceful  ooexlxt- 
ence.  Prom  TroL&ky   and   Lenin   to   the  very 
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present,  this  viuj  concept  h&s  been  adroitly 
employed  m  an  mtegrai  part  and  means  of 
the  Intrinsic  cold  war  make-up  of  the  Sortet 
Russian  empire.  On  this  score  there  are  no 
"If's,"  "and's"  or  "but's"  as  to  what  Moscow 
me&nd.  and  the  quotes  are  In  abundanc*. 
Por  examples.  "The  more  deeply  the  prin- 
ciples of  peaceful  coexistence  are  tn>ple- 
mented.  the  more  confidently  the  people 
fighting  for  a  .  .  .  radical  change  of  the 
sociopolitical  conditions  in  the  vorld  can 
act";  >  'Peaceful  coexistence  la  a  speclflo 
form  of  claas  struggle  between  socialism  and 
cspltallam  in  the  international  arena  .  . 
(It)  does  not  exclude  revolutions  in  the  form 
of  arm«d  uprisings  and  Just  uational  libera- 
tion wars  against  imperialist  oppreaslon 
And  on  and  on.  the  same  theme  in  the  same 
open  way  that  Hitler  let  everyone  know 
Mem  Kampf.  but  too  few  believed  It. 

Not  to  belabor  the  concept.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  in  comparison  with  the  cold 
war  concept  It  is  more  restricted,  mor*  tpe- 
ciflc.  more  systemic,  and  In  poignant  actu- 
ality U  directed  at  the  chief  "capitalist 
powers."  The  degrees  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence" can  vary  directly  or  inversely  with 
those  of  cold  war  "Peaceful  coexistence"  Is 
a  struggle  applied  by  non-mllltary  means: 
the  cold  war  invites  military  thrests  and 
blackmail  against  the  primary  enemy,  such 
as  the  US.,  and  entails  military  action  in  the 
captive  nation's  area  as  well  as  proxy  wars 
against  the  interests  of  the  primary  enemy. 
Reduced  to  lt,s  ultimate  meaning,  "peace- 
ful coexistence  "  Ls  a  tactical  means  of  broad- 
er cold  war  strategy  designed  to  achieve  in  a 
low-intenalty  climate  multiple  ends  and  ob- 
jectives of  temporary,  critical  benefit  to  the 
permanent  aggressor  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  both  concepts  sternly  preclude  any 
intra-emptre  changes  resulting  from  expand- 
ed external  contacts  and  involvements 

Before  examining  how  the  concept  of  de- 
tente fits  into  this  framework  it  Is  worth- 
while at  this  pohit  to  observe  briefly  several 
current  expressions  on  the  general  subject 
One.  there  are  indications  that  Moscow  Is 
oonslderlng  the  extension  of  the  "peaceful 
coexistence"  strategem  to  Red  China,  despite 
the  absence  of  systemic  conflict  Second. 
Brezhnev,  not  to  mention  others,  has  openly 
held  that  "peaceful  coexistence"  cr  low- 
keyed  cold  war  cordltlons  in  the  West  best 
serve  the  coaununlst  struggle  among  •the 
capitalist  powers."  and  only  recently  he 
stressed  the  compatibility  of  a  revolution- 
ary outlook  with  "peaceful  coexistence  *,  ,  . 
Third,  contrary  to  the  views  of  Senator  Jack- 
son azid  others,  there  are  no  contradictions 
whataoever  In  the  typical  Russian  poattire 
of  waging  cold  war.  pursuing  "peaceful  co- 
existence." s£cepting  'detente"'  and  rtrlvlog 
for  overail  military  superiority,' 

Plnally.  there  can  be  no  confusion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  Soviet  Rusatan  cold  war 
strategy  and  the  tactic  of  peaceful  coexlat- 
ance.  but  there  is  much  confusion  in  th« 
West  as  to  what  ""detente"  means,  a  oondt- 
tlon  that  Moscow  has  not  been  slow  to  capi- 
talize on  The  term's  simple,  dictionary  form 
of  a  relaxation  of  tensions  is  not  very  belp- 
ftil  If  this  psychosomatic  phenomenon  Is  not 
objectively  related  lo  deternunaUve  facts.  In 
short,  relaxed  teoslons  related  to  what  *r»/i 
for  what — fear  of  nuclear  war,  a  lelf-lnduced 
euphoria,  a  traitorous  wUJiogneaa  to  surren- 
der In  the  historic  conflict,  a  seUUh  »ri/^ 
lounoral  indiSerence  toward  the  captivity 
and  plight  of  one-third  of  mankind,  a  nalveta 
as  to  Soviet  Russian  ba.kground,  perform- 
ance and  pretensions,  or  a  blissful  miscon- 
ception of  "peaceful  coexistence  '  as  a  ll»«- 


'  /!resfia,  September   10.   197S 

•  Sonets  Are  Sent  To  Mideast  "  The  Wash- 
tn^ton  Pout.  October  XT,  1973.  p    M 

•  Mideast  Warfare  Poses  ChaUenge  to  U  8  - 
8oTl«i  Detente  Alms,"  The  Watnhiffton  Po$t 
October  7.  l»73,  p  At. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and-let-Ure  policy?  All  of  this  and  more  baa 
been  poured  into  the  empty  vessel  at 
detente. 

By  Its  very  nature.  d*Unte  can  never  be  a 
substitute  for  any  rational  policy,  unless  a 
■oleldal  copping -out  Is  construed  as  a  policy. 
The  significant  aspects  to  note  here  are  as 
follows  (a)  detente  is  logically  Implicit  in 
"peaceful  coexistence""  itself,  especially  In 
stimulating  euphorU.  loss  of  vigilance,  and 
confusion;  (b)  as  such.  Moscow  has  most 
readily  accepted  the  word  and  its  possibili- 
ties as  a  convenient  adjunct  to  "peaceful  co- 
existence"; (c(  however.  In  line  with  the 
matrix  of  "peaceful  coe-xlsteoce.*  detente 
cannot  be  permitted  to  taks  bold  as  either 
a  belief  or  in  the  form  of  unrestricted  con- 
tacts In  Eastern  Europe,  and  (d)  detente 
could  either  be  a  disastrous  responjs  to 
■•p>eaceful  coexistence."  sponsored  by  Khru- 
shchev since  the  mld-50"s.  or.  with  an  eye  to 
the  graded  order  and  meaning  at  "peaceful 
coexistence"  and  fixed  Russian  cold  war 
strategy,  a  real  challenge  to  the  "peaceful 
coexistence"  tactic  So  far.  our  d*tente  course 
has  not  violated  basic  principles  and  alli- 
ances by  which  we  cannot  but  live;  however. 
It  has  produced  many  unstabilialng  eSeots 
In  Asia,  the  Mideast.  Western  Europe,  among 
the  captive  nations,  and  In  the  traditional 
moral  thoughts  of  our  country  as  concern 
human  rights,  national  self-determination, 
the  odUmaness  of  Imperialist  totalitarianism. 
and  the  bold  visions  of  wt>rld  freedom  To 
put  It  plainly  we  all  want  peace,  but  what 
happened  to  justice  and  freedom? 

THX  COWCSPTS   W  AFTLKariOM 

With  these  defined  understandings  it  Is 
not  dUBcult  to  witness  the  rule  of  these  con- 
cepts In  the  various  broad  fields  of  applica- 
tion and  to  arrive  at  certain,  necessary  con- 
clusions and  guidelines  of  action: 

(a)  Historically,  It  Is  sufllclent  here  to 
emphasize  that  the  cold  war  animus  and 
the  technique  of  peaceful  coexistence  have 
enjoyed  a  long  tradition  In  Russian  emplre- 
buUdlng,  long  before  Lenin  and  Stalin  ap- 
peared In  relation  to  "peaceful  coexistence,"' 
Clatuewltz      is      frequently      quoted       (eg. 

War  is  the  continuation  of  politics  by  other 
means')  but  few  realize  that  much  of  what 
is  contained  In  the  Principlrs  of  War,  and 
which  Lenin  studied  assiduously,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Prussian  general's  studies  In 
the  Russian  Empire  •  Important  to  note,  too, 
Ls  that  the  first  application  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence" by  the  Soviet  Russians  was  toward 
the  newly  independent  non-Russian  re- 
publics in  the  1917-1930  period.  These  are 
now  captive  nations  within  the  USSR  • 

(b)  Psycho-polltlcally.  the  cold  war  and 
peaceful  coexistence  concepts  are  well  re- 
flected to  what  Is  essentially  the  traditional 
Russian  Troika  policy.  This  consists  of  (1) 
•  steady  totalitarian  and  Imperialist  con- 
solidation within  its  domain  of  power  (2) 
under  the  t>aimer  of  "peaceful  coextstence," 
a  divide  and  subvert  process  directed  at  the 
West.  Qotably  the  dismantling  of  NATO  and 
(3)  a  progressive  penetration  and  under- 
mining of  the  leas  developed  areas  of  the 
world  This  race  of  thrte-abreast  policy  Is. 
In  part,  exemplified  by  widespread  Roasiflca- 
tu>n  In  the  non-Rusalan  republics  in  the 
USSR,  forced  economk:  regional  12a t ion.  mass 
arrests  of  Russian.  Ukrainian  and  other  dls- 
sldenu.  and  through  COMECON  and  beyond 
a  deepened  dependency  of  the  economies  and 
states  of  Central  Europe;  lu  diplomacy, 
united    front    CP    operations    and    extensive 
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•Por  background  cases  on  this,  the  short 
Chapter  XV  "The  Viennes*  Dance  of  the  Cold 
War"'  in  my  work  The  Vulnerable  Rutiians. 
New  Tork    1(>«7,  u  submitted  at  this  point. 

'Por  background  on  this  the  short  Chap- 
ter a.  "Seeing  Russia  In  Toto  "  In  my  work 
VS  A.  and  the  Soviet  Myth.  Old  Greenwich, 
Conn ,  Is  also  submitted  here. 


esploQage.  particularly  through  satellite  em- 
bsasles.  in  Western  Europe  and  In  the  Amer- 
icas, and  Its  Intense  and  deep  Involvements 
In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Mideast,  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Cuba  and  elsewhere  The  old  Kazakh 
proverb  applied  to  Russian  polltlcoe — "When 
you  travel  with  a  Russian,  make  stire  you 
carry  an  ax" — Is  one  deserving  of  our  utmost 
heed; 

(c)  Economically,  In  our  growing  trade 
relations  with  the  USSR,  the  applicability  of 
the  proverb  runs  high;  this  aside  from  our 
oelebrated  grain  deal.  A  detailed  elabora- 
tion oif  my  pointed  observations  here  Is  fur- 
nished In  further  background  material  sub- 
nUttsd  as  parts  of  this  testimony*  In  other 
p>enods  of  "peaceful  coexistence."'  such  as 
the  ao's  and  30's,  we  contributed  heavily  to 
the  industrial  build-up  of  our  now  prime 
adversary  so  that  trade  was  really  economic 
aid  to  a  permanently  aggressive  regime 
Now.  once  again.  Moscow  and  Its  satraps  are 
seeking  the  best  of  American  technology  and 
know-how  to  gain  time  and  advance  also 
their  global  objectives  The  same  old  argu- 
ments beard  40  and  50  years  ago  on  trade 
and  amity  and  peace  are  being  repeated 
today. 

Second,  the  Imperlo-totalltarlan  nature  of 
the  USSR  state  has  predetermined  Its  econ- 
omy as  a  command  and  cold  war  type  since 
the  first  five  year  plan  In  1938,  and  struc- 
turally no  basic  change  has  occurred  In  this 
nature  to  present  date,  nor  by  reason  of  the 
essential  political  character  of  this  state  is 
any  such  change  p.iaslble  As  a  structural 
oonsequence.  trade  has  been  and  is  an  Insti- 
tutional sieve,  utilized  Uitermlttently  to 
shore  up  the  economy's  deficiencies  which  in 
recent  years  have  been  immense,  to  gain 
cheaply  the  fruiu  of  Western  Innovation  and 
research  and,  to  relief  of  Its  persistent  cap- 
ital ahortages  to  sustato  the  pattern  of  re- 
source allocation  for  the  states  unremitting 
military  buUd-up  and  global  cold  war  opera- 
tions. 

In  tbe  light  of  all  this  and  to  sensibly 
meet  the  "peaceful  coexistence'"  challenge 
with  realistic  d*tentlsm.  the  poltrade  policy 
advocated  by  me  years  ago  before  the  Senate 
Porelgn  Relations  Committee  Is  the  only 
rational  alternative.'  This  policy,  recognizing 
politico-economic  values  In  any  trade  with 
totalitarian  communist  powers,  would  con- 
stantly valuate  economic  advantages  In  rela- 
tion to  political  benefits.  Just  as  the  commu- 
nists do  .  .  .  The  claim  of  toterference  la 
"the  domestic  affairs  of  the  USSR"'  Is  spe- 
cious from  a  historical  vlewpotot  and  on 
grounds  of  the  International  complexion  of 
this  state  and  the  International  involvements 
of  two  of  Its  national  republics  Also,  the 
notion  that  the  external  policies  of  any  state 
can  be  viewed  In  void  of  lu  Internal  policies 
in  a  crass,  current  myth;  and 

(d)  MUltarUy.  this  technocratic  eoonomy 
has  been  and  Is  heavily  biased  toward  a  build- 
up that  already  In  overall  quantitative  terms 
has  made  the  USSR  sUte  tbe  largest  military 
power  In  the  world,  and  Its  ongoing  qualita- 
tive development  may  to  short  time  enable 
It  to  enjoy  prime  superiority  AU  this  achieved 
by  an  e<:onomy  half  the  size  of  ours  In  total 
gross  product.  The  '  steamroller"  of  millions 
of  troops  under  the  last  Czar  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  empire  Is  far  exceeded  by  the  devel- 
oping nuclear  steamroller  under  the  present 
Red  Czar  of  a  more  expanded  Soviet  Russian 
empire  .  .  . 

FACT    OS    riCTION? 

In  concluding,  the  answer  to  our  original 
question  Is.  of  course.  In  the  factual  afflrm- 


•""60  Years  of  the  USSR  Economy."  The 
Vkrainian  Quarterly,  Spring  1973.  pp.  38-42; 
CThapter  9.  "The  Russian  Trade  Trap,"'  USA. 
aruS  the  Soviet  Myth 

'  Testimony  on  East-West  Trade.  East-West 
Trade,  Hearing!.  Part  II,  1968,  p.  94-104 
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atlve.  Moreover,  the  conceptions  given  here 
on  "cold  war,  "peaceful  coexLslence"'  and 
""detents"  realistically  embrace  all  major 
sectors  of  the  world  and  their  critical  rela- 
tionships to  both  otir  external  and  internal 
security.  .  .  . 

KhruahcheT  once  said,  "The  beat  way  to 
eliminate  war  is  the  gaining  of  power  by 
Communists  tUl  ovoz  tbe  world."  This  typical 
play  on  Weste.'ii  nuclearl'.ls  is  auo'.her  way  of 
saying  the  World  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Rapubllcs  with  Its  capital  In  Moscow  The 
present  and  subsequent  regimes  In  Moscow 
wUl  not  deviate  from  this  ultimate  goal  which 
Is  being  and  will  be  pursued  in  the  acquired 
spirit  of  their  forebears  under  Asian  domina- 
tion centuries  ago  And  in  view  of  what 
a  meager  minority  has  wrought  and  achieved 
with  to  the  few  historical  seconds  of  56 
years,  one  cannot  but  agree  with  Karl  Marx 
and  bis  Insights  Into  traditional  Russian  !m- 
perlallam,  "The  only  ones  to  this  tragi- 
comedy who  Imperturbably  pursue  their  old 
objectives  and  who  play  masterfully  are  the 
Russians.'" 


RESOLUTION  OP  CITY  COUNCIL  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

<jF     HS.N.NST  \  VA.NU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  me-T;  rm.s.slng  in  action  dur- 
ing a<"live  duty  In  Vietnam  are  anxiously 
awaltiiiK  the  daj"  wiien  they  will  learn 
somethinK  about  their  son.'j'  whereabouts. 

In  the  State  of  Penasyivanla.  there  are 
still  some  1,326  MlA's  not  yet  accounted 
for.  Including  5  men  from  Philadel- 
phia. In  order  to  help  relieve  the  grief 
of  the  famillea  and  friends  of  these  men, 
the  City  Council  of  Phlladeljihia  has 
£ulopted  a  resolution  asking  tiiat  the 
President  account  for  senicemen  missing 
In  action  In  Southe&'^t  Asia 

At  this  time  I  enter  Into  the  Record 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  coun- 
cil on  November  15,  1973. 
RxsoLunoM 

Memorializing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  utilize  bis  good  offices  to  seek  an 
accounttog  of  the  servicemen  "missing  to 
action"  to  Viet  Nam  and  other  Southeast 
Asian  countrlse. 

Whereas,  Less  than  six  hundred  service- 
men of  the  more  than  1,900  men  who  were 
lost  while  on  active  duty  to  Southeast  Asia 
have  been  Identified  by  tbe  enemy  as  alive 
and  captive;  but  some  1.326  men  are  still 
mlsatog;  thirty-one  are  Pennsylvanlana,  five 
from  Philadelphia;  and 

Whereas.  On  November  15.  1973,  the  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  National 
League  of  PamUles  will  participate  In  a  "Walk 
for  Freedom  "  from  Independence  Hall  to 
John  P.  Kennedy  Plaza  to  focus  national 
concern  on  the  plight  of  our  missing  men; 
and 

Whereas.  Until  these  missing  men  are  ac- 
counted for.  their  families  conttoue  to  suffer 
the  anxiety,  grief  and  frustration  experi- 
enced by  the  relatives  of  those  who  disappear 
wlthoTit  a  trace;  therefore 

ReaoU'ed.  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadephia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  to  utilize  his 
good  offloss  to  seek  an  accounting  of  the 
servicemen  "missing  in  action"  to  Viet  Nam 
and  other  Southeast  Asian  countries,  to  help 
alleviate  the  Rrlef  and  uncertatoty  of  their 
fam'llee  and  loved  ones 

Hesoli'ed.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
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United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  Preel- 
denl  Pro-Tempore  of  the  Senate.  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senators 
from  Pennsy;\  a.ala  and  the  Congressmen 
representing  Philadelphia,  as  evidence  of  the 
sincere  sentiments  of  this  legislative  body 
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LEE    CARLE:    HE    GOES    POR    NEWS 
WHILE  OTHERS  SNOOZE 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE   VTRCm    1SLAI*DS 
IN  TTTE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^Tn"ES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  DK  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  Mr  Lee  Carle,  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  No,  1  newsman 
In  the  Virgin  Island*. 

Lee  and  I  have  been  close  personal 
friends  ever  since  he  walked  Into  my 
recording  studio  at  Radio  Station  W8TA 
18  yean'  ago  We  were  swaoclates  then, 
during  the  infancy  of  radio  news  In  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  I  remain,  today,  one 
of  his  many  fans 

Lee  has  since  witnessed  and  Influenced 
the  development  of  radio  broadcasting  in 
our  island.":  As  news  director  of  WVWl 
Radio,  he  continues  to  impress  Virgin 
Islanders  with  his  incisive  news  cover- 
age and  enthusiasm  for  his  profession. 
Lee's  professional  contributions  to  the 
general  news  awareness  of  the  populace 
is  surpassed  only  by  his  personal  promo- 
tion of  island  culture  and  aid  to  indi- 
vidual Virgin  Islanders, 

I  commend  to  your  attention,  the  news- 
paper profile  of  Lee  Carle  from  the  No- 
vember 8,  1973  issue  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Journal: 

Lee  C^aut  at  thx  Scbnb — Hz  Goes  for  News 

Whtue    Othehs    Snooze 

(by   Joan    Rlehm) 

It  was  September  1956.  A  young  man  In 
his  early  20s,  dres.sed  m  a  black  woolen  suit 
that  matched  his  black  hair,  got  off  a  plane 
In  6t  Thomas  He  was  driven  by  a  calypso- 
speaJclng  native  to  the  studios  of  Radio  Sta- 
tion WSTA  ill  Prenchtown. 

The  New  Yorker  was  wide-eyed  at  the 
chickens  and  dojcs  that  roamed  aro'and  the 
WSTA  building,  and  the  Frencl:i  women  sit- 
ting on  their  porches  weaving  hats  and 
baskets. 

Inside,  he  was  Introduced  to  Ron  deLugo. 
who  was  doing  a  show  at  the  time  Ron  had 
his  shirt  off  and  was  drinking  a  can  of  beer 
to  cool  off  His  bare  feet  were  propped  up  on 
the  turntable  as  he  tracked  a  long-playing 
record 

Ron  greeted  the  new  disc  Jockey,  and 
Italian  from  upp>er-state  New  York  whose 
name  was  Leo  Anthony  Carlo  "'You're  doing 
the  6  o'clock  news  tonight,"  Ron  told  him 

"Oh?  Where's  the  Associated  Press 
machine?"  the  newcomer  asked 

"What  AP  machine?"  Ron  said,  amused. 
"We  have  a  copy  of  ITie  New  York  Times 
though," 

"But  It's  two  wreeks  old  I"  the  newcomer 
exclaimed 

"It  doesn't  matter,""  Ron  anstiered 

And  that's  the  way  that  Lee  Carle,  the 
voice  of  news  to  thousands  of  WVWI  radio 
listeners,  was  introduced  to  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Like  the  Islands  themselves,  news  coverage 
has  changed  a  lot  since  those  lft/y-bR?Y  days 
Now,  as  news  director  of  vr\rvn  Radio,  Lee 
carries  his  microphone  and  tape  recorder  to 


virtually  any  event  of  public  toterest  on  St, 
Thcanas,  and  often  to  St.  Croix  and  St. 
John. 

He's  often  been  asked,  he  says,  how  he 
n.anages  to  sniff  out  news  and  be  on  the 
scene  so  q-olckly  "I  know  a  lot  of  people  on 
the  Island,"  he  explains,  "and  they  make  sure 
I  keep  up  with  what's  going  on."" 

As  fca-  thoae  hres,  which  Lee  cover?  almost 
as  thoroughly  as  the  flrenien,  he  has  a  proven 
formula  His  efficiency  apartment  on  Biack- 
beard"s  Hill  Is  wlthto  earshot  of  the  fire 
station.  "When  he  hears  the  fire  siren  start 
up,  he  calls  the  station  immediately  for  de- 
tails. "If  you  wait  till  the  siren  Is  finished  to 
call,  the  line  wlU  be  busy."  Le  says  kncwingly. 

While  Lee's  nose  for  news  carries  him  to 
all  potots  of  the  Island,  his  reporting  is  not 
without  Its  unimaginative  moments.  One 
morning  recently,  for  example,  Lee  bored 
listeners  for  several  minutes  as  he  faithfully 
recited  St.  Thomas'  entire  November  cruise 
ship  schedule  d-orlng  L^  eariy  morning  re- 
port. 

Listeners  eager  for  ne'ws  on  the  Mideast 
war  and  the  dispute  over  the  Watergate 
tapes  had  to  patiently  wait  for  Lee  to  recite 
the  litany  of  ship  names  and  dates. 

Still  devotion  to  his  job  and  first  love, 
radio  broadcasting,  has  made  Lee  Carle  a 
popular  news  figure  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
It  also  has  aUowed  him  a  first-hand  look  at 
the  way  Islanders  live,  work  and  play  that 
still  makes  him  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  Vlrgto  Islands. 

"I  still  believe  to  the  Virgin  Islands  family 
unit,"  he  explains,  "and  that's  what  is  going 
to  keep  the  islands  together  'When  a  young 
dude  who  t^"'"*^"  he's  so  bad  and  so  heavy 
goes  to  visit  grandma,  vr.th  her  pot  of  kal- 
laijoo  cooking  on  the  stove,  he's  going  to  get 
it  from  her  If  he  pulls  any  of  that  rough 
staff  She  won't  stand  fc*  It,  The  matriarchal 
society  Is  still  very  strong." 

Lee  thinks  that  the  "tough"  attitude  dis- 
played by  so  many  young  islanders  today  is 
"a  gams  they  play,  because  they  think  It's 
the  only  way  they  can  belong  to  the  group. 
When  I  see  them  dressing  and  acting  Like 
they  came  from  145th  Street  in  New  Y'ork, 
I  say  'Hey  man,  how  come  you  yankm'  (act- 
ing like  a  Yankeej  '>'  I'd  like  to  see  the  kids 
have  pride  in  being  Virgin  Islanders,  not  In 
Imitating  somebody  else." 

Promoting  Island  culture  and  Is'.anders  Is 
a  b.g  thing  with  Lee  WTien  he  first  came,  he 
organized  a  "teenage  disc  jockey  contest" 
among  youths  on  St  Thomas  and  St  Croix. 
One  15-year-old  was  so  good  that  he  later 
became  manager  of  WSTA — that  was  Addle 
Ottiey,    now    Lieutenant    Governor 

Lee  also  remembers  organizing  the  island's 
first  local  talent  show,  in  an  effort  to  spark 
some  enthusiasm  a-mong  island  youngsters 
he  found  were  "listless  and  uninterested." 
One  of  those  who  performed  ■was  B:lly  Har- 
rigan,   now   recording   artist  Jon  Liiclen. 

Lee  says  he  fo'und  out  early  what  islanders 
like  on  radio,  with  the  Euc^«as  of  an  after- 
noon shew  he  emceed  call  "Young  Sound  to 
Soul  Side"  "The  show  combined  so'ai  music, 
having  people  hear  their  names  on  the  air. 
a.id  gossip — the  tliree  things  Virgin  Islanders 
really  like,"  he  says. 

Music  Is  a  way  to  reach  kids  to  all  walka 
of  life"  he  believes  firmly.  "All  of  the  kids 
want  to  be  entertainers   ' 


K  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON,  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THT  HOI'SE  OP  REPRRSENTA.TIVKS 
Wednesday    Nomnber  28    1973 

Mr,      JAMES      V       ST.^.NTON,      Mr. 
Speaker,  m  the  November  21  Issue  of  the 
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Qarfleld  Heights  Leader,  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  my  district.  WUllam  Kleln- 
sciunldt.  Its  editor,  published  a  letter  he 
had  written  to  the  President. 

I  was  very  much  moved  by  his  letter, 
for  It  states  the  heartfelt  concern  that 
a  citizen  feels  over  the  oouxse  our  Nation, 
which  expects  the  presidency  to  embody 
the  best  in  American  Ufe,  has  taken  since 
the  revelations  of  the  Watergate  scandal. 

I  commend  Mr    Kleinschmidt's  letter 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
A  Lxmm  to  th«  Piksdbnt 

Dkas  P»xaiDENT  Ntxo.v  It  13  eJtremely 
difflcuU  to  find  loyaJty  these  days  to  the  AA- 
naJnlstration  running  our  ?overiunent,  .K  per- 
son should  reaJly  stand  behind  hla  le*d8r 
whatever  the  situation,  but  you  have  n^^'en 
U3  a  situation  which  Is  hard  to  swallow  .  . 
that  being  the  Watenjate  scandal 

First  it  was  members  of  your  own  staff  who 
were  found  to  be  -.nderhanded  in  terms  of 
spying  at  the  oppoaltlon's  headqxiarters  Then 
we  heard  of  plans  to  make  certain  that  your 
opponent  will  be  the  one  whoni  you  want  to 
oppose  you  In  your  quest  for  the  presidency. 
Yes.  you  eT»n  expired  the  Democratic  Vice 
President  nominee  as  one  having  mental 
problems.  Maybe  this  was  for  the  good,  but 
then  what  you  and  former  Vlc«  President 
Agnew  did  wasnt  too  good  either 

Now  we  come  to  the  tapes  which  you  said 
you  made  of  talks  you  had  with  thoae  mem- 
bers involved  in  Watergate  Investigation 
You  wish  to  put  down  our  throats  the  facts 
that  you  were  rust  aware  of  what  was  going 
on  and  chat  you  wanted  nothing  but  the 
sentencing  of  those  Involved.  .  ,  .  you  wish 
to  be  exonerated  of  all  wrong  doing,  like 
Pontius  Pilate  did  when  he  washed  his  hands 
at  the  trial  of  Christ. 

We  hear  that  those  tapes  were  lost,  were 
never  made,  and  are  hard  to  listen  to  due  to 
too  much  noise  In  the  background.  Just 
how  much  do  you  wish  us  to  swallow?  Es- 
pecially when  all  suspicion  leads  to  you 
knowing  about  Watergato  Why  did  It  take 
you  so  long  to  release  theee  tapes,  tf  that  is 
What  you  are  intending  to  do?  Did  you  wish 
for  the  "Bombing  of  Watergate"  to  go  sway'' 

Yes  Watergate  and  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration Is  on  the  lips  of  nearly  every- 
one The  people  who  had  elected  you.  Presi- 
dent ?nxon.  are  finding  disappointment  when 
they  look  for  someone  to  lead  them  as  a  Na- 
tion No  matter  what  you  do  from  now  on 
In,  the  scandal  of  Watergate  will  be  long  re- 
membered: you  have  stains  on  your  gar- 
ment, the  type  of  which  can  not  wash  out. 

If  there  is  a  chance  of  you.  President 
Nixon,  being  innocent  of  all  that  was  said, 
and  I  hold  this  as  only  a  very  minute  chance, 
you  will  still  tutve  a  far  way  to  go  to  un- 
tamish  your  Image,  the  Image  we  the  people 
wish  to  look  to,  but  find  it  extremely  dlffl- 
cult  to  do. 

B4ay  Odd  help  us  through  the  next  three 
years  as  a  nation,  for  I  fear  If  we  had  to 
rally  together  due  to  some  catastrophe,  we 
woiild  find  It  hard  to  rally  around  a  leader 
who  has  proven  to  us  to  be  scandalous. 
Yoiu^  truly. 


THE  PRISON  REFORM  TASK  OP  THE 
NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  FOR  ETHI- 
CAL CULTURE 


HON 


CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    KEW     T     SK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  ATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr  R.ANOKL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  the  Pri«on  Reform  Task  of  the  New 
York   Society   for   Ethical   Culture   haa 
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been  holding  Its  Second  Annual  Art  Ex- 
hibit and  Sale  of  vartous  works  created 
by  men  and  women  currently  incarcer- 
ated in  varloos  New  York  State  correc- 
tional facilities  as  well  as  by  other  In- 
mates Incarcerated  In  penal  institutions 
throughout  the  country  and  exoffenders 
who  wish  to  participate.  This  exhibit,  en- 
titled "Art  From  Inside,"  has  proven  It- 
self to  be  a  visual  means  of  demon.strat- 
Ing  to  the  community  at  large  the  theme 
of  the  project  which  Ls.  Given  truly  re- 
habilitative programs  and  community 
support,  these  men  and  women  are  ca- 
pable of  contributing  arUstic  and  mate- 
rial progress  to  our  community  upon 
their  release." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture on  the  outstanding  work  being  done 
by  Its  organization  in  providing  an  outlet 
for  the  creative  talenta  of  men  and  wom- 
en presently  incarcerated  In  liistltutlons 
both  in  New  York  State  and  throughout 
the  oountr.-.  Through  their  efforts,  these 
men  and  women  are  being  provided  with 
an  opportunity  to  develop  new  artistic 
skills  as  well  as  to  Improve  those  they 
already  have.  But  more  importantly,  they 
are  being  given  the  recognition  of  their 
talents  and  the  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue their  productive  work  ui»on  their 
return  to  our  communities. 


PENAL    REFORM    AND    THE    LEGAL 
PROFESSION 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

^r  NSW  jrsaJCY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  November  28.  1973 

Mr  HELSTOSKI  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  emotional  and  complex  prob- 
lems that  we  as  a  society  have  had  to 
deal  with  recently  Is  the  issue  of  prison 
reform.  Presently,  people  In  many  differ- 
ent professions  are  wrestling  with  pro- 
found questions  concerning  the  way  we 
deal  with  those  who  break  our  laws 
Economists,  educators,  legislators,  and 
lawyers — Just  to  name  a  few — have  be- 
gun to  focus  on  the  tragic  environment 
of  our  prisons 

Recently.  Morris  Pashman.  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jer- 
sey, delivered  an  address  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  In 
his  remarks  he  focused  on  the  urgent 
need  for  improving  conditions  in  our  cor- 
rectional institutions  Virtually  everyone 
present  agreed  that  Justice  Pashmans 
remarks  were  extremely  informative  and 
relevant  and  he  wsis  asked  to  prepare  an 
article,  based  on  his  remarks,  for  the 
Reporter,  a  publication  of  the  Paasalc 
County  Bar  Association 

The  article,  entitled  'Penal  Reform 
and  the  Legal  Profession,"  offers  pene- 
trating Insight  into  the  problems  plagu- 
ing our  prison  system. 

"Man  has  attempted  countless  times  to 
alter  the  conditions  of  .society's  "unde- 
sirables," writes  Justice  Pashman.  "but 
with  each  efTort  he  constructs  an  arti- 
ficial edifice — a  castle  In  the  sand." 

Mr  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to 
share  Justice  Pashmaii's  article  with  my 
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colleftgues.  Highly  Interesting,  it  Is  typi- 
cal of  the  compassionate  wisdom  which 
has  characterized  Morris  Pashman  s 
dedication  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 
The  article  follows: 

PINAL     RxPoaM     AND     THK     LCOAI,     PKOITSSION 

(By  Morris  Pashman,  Associate  Justice, 
Supreme    Court    of    New    Jersey) 

One  of  the  most  critical  and  trouble- 
some areas  In  our  social  and  legal  structures 
is  that  of  *he  prison — more  recently  called 
the  correctional  Institutions — Its  temporary 
and  permanent  occupants,  prison  conditions, 
and  most  Importantly,  prison  reform 

A  few  short  years  ago,  the  Issue  of  prison 
reform  had  all  the  popular  appeal  of  the 
bubonic  plague  Today  It  seems  to  be  a  bit 
more  respectable  But  the  mood  Is  not  noble 
or  generous  It  Is  rather  parochial  and 
grudging 

TTiere  are  no  sure-flre  remedies  There  are 
no  easy  answers  I  leave  the  pemaceas  to  those 
who  claim  special  competence  In  the  area.'! 
of  criminology,  sociology,  psychology  and  the 
many  other  penal  sciences  of  which  I  do 
not  even  know  the  names  My  inquiry  wUl 
be  Just  that — a  questioning  on  a  non-tech- 
nical level  which,  hopefully,  any  reflective 
person  will  recognize  as  not  ridicule  or  con- 
demnation of  our  prisons  but  an  honest  ap- 
praisal of  the  effectiveness  of  our  current 
system 

What  has  piqued  my  curiosity  and  amaze- 
ment Is  the  persistence  of  such  problems 
throughout  recorded  history  Society's  chal- 
lenge Is  to  satisfactorily  answer  the  ques- 
tion— What  shall  we  do  with  our  undesira- 
bles? They  are  no  less  human  than  we 
yet  prisons  do  not  treat  them  accordingly 
Man  has  attempted  countless  times  to  alter 
the  conditions  of  society's  undesirables,  but 
with  each  effort  he  constructs  an  artificial 
edifice— ft  castle  In  the  sand  And  In  this 
way  we  have  distorted  the  times  and  lives 
of  many  humans 

The  world  has  distorted  time.  With  ma- 
chines we  have  learned  to  expect  Instan- 
taneous results  Man  has  emphasized  the 
result  and  not  the  meatu;  of  attainment 
There  has  been  our  Instant  politics  of  assas- 
sination and  creedless  resolution  Our  youth 
Is  demanding  instant  ecstasy  through  drugs 
The  present  administration  has  looked  to 
bombing  as  the  complete  answer  to  com- 
munist Insurgency  In  Southeast  Asia  Our 
business  community  seeks  instant  abun- 
dance And  people  look  to  Imprisonment  as 
the  Instant  cure  for  all  those  who  haunt  our 
society  Science  and  technology  have  re- 
placed those  human  Institutions  that  once 
made  life  meaningful  We  can  create  and 
we  can  destroy. 

Time  Is  a  very  Important  possession  as 
well  as  a  concept  because  we  have  Just  so 
much  of  It.  Time  Is  the  matrix  for  all  human 
existence.  It  is  therefore  imperative  to  order 
our  lives  in  a  manner  faithful  to  our  own 
temporal  nature  Do  not  make  a  child  a 
man.  or  anything  Into  what  It  is  not:  and. 
In  like  manner,  do  not  make  a  criminal  an 
animal  only  living  !n  the  present  with  an 
obllterRted  past  and  a  hopeJeas  future  The 
world  of  the  criminal  Is  fact,  not  fancy:  law- 
breakers are  a  thorn  in  society's  side,  but 
they  are  there  nevertheless 

Our  country  recognizes  all  sorts  of  groups 
of  people  In  trouble  and  doee  much  to  help 
Our  foreign  aid  and  relief  programs  are  tes- 
tament to  that.  Even  If  some  groups  In  the 
end  turn  against  us  we  still  Uo  not  cut  off 
our  foreign  aid  to  many  other  countries.  Tet 
when  It  oomes  to  another  group  in  trouble, 
a  group  much  closer  to  us  than  some  obscure 
nation.  America  moat  vividly  demonstrates 
its  split  personality.  No  one  wishes  to  spend 
any  sizable  amount  of  money  In  this  country 
for  prison  reform  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. How  can  America  in  one  Instance 
recognize  the  needs  of  so  many  groups 
around  the  world  while  It  Ignores  one  very 
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large  grroup  staring  It  In  the  face?  It  Is  as 
much  a  conscious  choice  as  It  Is  an  uncon- 
scious inadvertence. 

America  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  this  prob- 
lem, even  If  It  Is  an  unintentional  Ignorance 
We  must  force  ourselves  to  think  about  It. 
Until  the  time  mind  can  truly  overcome 
matter,  will  society's  mind  have  to  contend 
with  the  body  of  Its  people  even  of  the  low- 
est sort. 

The  human  being  has  shown  time  and 
time  again  Its  ability  to  acclimate  itself  to 
almost  any  type  of  physical  situation.  As  the 
body  Is  strong  and  resilient,  so.  conversely, 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  are  frail  Prisons 
make  little  effort  to  restore  a  man's  dignity 
and  confidence  in  himself.  What  prison  ac- 
tually does  iB  destroy  the  human  fiber  which 
makes  man  a  part  of  the  human  race.  Pris- 
ons, If  only  meant  for  detention,  serve  this 
prlmatlve  principle  well;  yet  what  else  should 
a  prison  do?  The  criminal  is  told  he  miist 
pay  his  debt  to  society,  but  what  or  who  or 
where  Is  society? 

At  sentence  time  the  Judge  talks  a  little 
about  rehabilitation  and  deterrence.  The 
Judge  hop>es  for  the  best,  yet  he  has  only  the 
vaguest  Idea  of  what  happen.s  to  the  offender 
after  sentence  day  If  prisons  are  meant  for 
rehabilitation,  making  license  plates  Is  not 
the  answer  It  Is  cruel  and  wrong  to  sen- 
tence one  for  rehabilitation  to  an  Institution 
where  rehabilitation  faculties  are  completely 
lacking. 

I  am  not  saying  empty  the  prisons  and 
break  down  the  walls  No  one  can  defend  one 
hundred  per  cent  decarceratton.  Prisons  can- 
not be  totally  abolished  We  are  not  advocat- 
ing that  philosophy  The  mlllenlum  has 
not  arrived.  Nor  do  I  want  to  surface  as  a 
Utopian.  Tliere  is  a  need  for  prisons,  but  not 
the  type  that  generally  exist  In  this  country 
Allow  the  criminal  to  play  some  meaning- 
ful and  fulfilling  role  In  society.  Do  not 
completely  extricate  him  from  society  and 
think  you  can  plug  him  back  In  when  the 
time  comes. 

It  Is  the  part  of  every  citizen  to  help  the 
criminal  as  he  would  assist  virtually  any  other 
group  needing  a  helping  hand.  Reform  Is  des- 
perately needed,  and  through  the  benevolence 
of  every  Individual  and  the  collective  com- 
munity of  Individuals,  we  can  strengthen  our 
nation  and  look  forward  to  the  perhaps  un- 
attainable day  when  barred  cubicles  colored 
In  resignation,  bitterness  and  disgrace  will  no 
longer  need  to  exist. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  news- 
paper report  of  prison  riots,  prisoner  suicides 
actions  by  prisoners  against  wardens,  and 
general  barbarous  conditions.  We  read  about 
Attica  with  Its  bloody  results.  The  subject  has 
enlisted  the  attention  of  men  and  women  of 
many  Interests  and  professions.  Among  them 
I  must  mention  former  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  Richard  J.  Hughes,  who  has  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Commission  on  Correctional  F&cUitles 
and  Services  He  has  been  conscientious  and 
devoted  In  his  efforts  to  Inspire  the  members 
of  the  bar  and  to  enlist  their  efforts  In  the 
elimination  of  this  tragic  condition. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  quality  and  the 
status  of  our  Institutions  Is  a  blight  on  the 
functioning  of  our  laws  governing  the  treat- 
ment of  condemned  criminals. 

As  an  example  of  a  more  recent  prison  con- 
dition. I  would  cite  a  case  which  was  lately 
submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  an  application  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari.  The  Issue  Involved  was 
t.he  constitutional  propriety  of  the  treatment 
of  a  prisoner  under  a  program  of  solitary 
confinement  in  a  typical  Texas  correctional 
institution.  The  writ  was  denied  In  October 
1972.  Sellars  et  als.,  petitioners  v  Oeorge  Beto. 
Director.  Texas  Departmant  of  Correction,  34 
L.  Ed  ad  333  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  wrote  a  mi- 
nority opinion  against  the  denial  of  the  writ. 
Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall  concurred.  In 
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the  course  of  bis  statement.  Justice  Douglas 
reviewed  the  factual  basis  of  the  p>etltlon — 
the  conditions  under  which  solitary  confine- 
ment was  Imposed.  I  commend  his  words  to 
you. 

"In  fact,  the  terrible  price  we  are  paying  In 
crime  is  because  we  have  tended — once  the 
drama  of  the  trial  Is  over — to  regard  all  crim- 
inals as  human  rubbish  ...  we  lawyers  and 
Judges  sometimes  tend  to  fall  In  love  with 
procedures  and  techniques  and  formalism. 
But  as  war  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  gen- 
erals, justice  Is  far  too  Important  to  be  left 
exclusively  to  the  techniques  of  the  law.  The 
Unbalance  In  our  system  of  criminal  jtistlce 
must  be  corrected  so  that  we  give  at  least 
as  much  attention  to  the  defendant  after  he 
is  found  guilty  as  before.  We  must  examine 
Into  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  pro- 
tracted warfare  our  system  of  justice  fosters 
Whether  we  find  It  palatable  or  not,  we  must 
proceed,  even  In  the  face  of  bitter  contrary 
experiences,  in  the  belief  that  every  human 
being  has  a  spirit  somewhere  hidden  in  him 
that  will  make  It  possible  for  redemption  and 
rehabilitation.  If  we  accept  the  Idea  that 
each  human,  however  bad.  Is  a  child  of  Ood, 
we  must  look  for  that  spark, ' — Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger. 

While  not  so  distant  In  space  and  time  yet 
worlds  apart  from  the  Texas  correctional 
viewpoint,  our  goal  and  commitment  shotild 
be  to  undertake  one  of  the  finest  forest 
reclamation  projects,  so  to  speak,  taking 
precedence  over  many  others,  because  you  are 
not  reclaiming  trees,  but  human  timber. 
What  finer  goal  Is  there  than  to  Increase  the 
greatest  natural  resource  of  the  United  States 
which  Is  the  reservoir  of  Its  useful  citizens. 
Then  and  only  then  shall  we  be  able  to  Insure 
the  right  of  the  Individual  to  live  free  from 
attack  and  not  be  required  to  endure  the 
pain  Inevitably  felt  by  tomorrow's  victims 

There  is  no  political  capital  In  prison  re- 
form. You  will  be  called  a  bleeding  heiwt  or 
a  liberal  do-gooder.  But  you  are  not  running 
for  office.  Neither  the  "soft  on  crime"  nor  the 
"hard  line"  has  worked.  Someone  must  re- 
assess these  approaches.  The  Bar  is  the  kind 
of  group  which  recognizes  the  only  hope  for 
the  prisoner. 

In  a  society  that  has  learned  to  tolerate 
dissent,  there  must  be  room  for  espousing 
unpopular  causes  that  are  as  Just  and  mean- 
ingful as  human  rights  and  civil  liberties 

The  State  and  Federal  Bars  and  Judiciary 
should  join  In  prison  reform.  Only  a  sense  of 
Justice  can  enlist  consensus.  I  Invite  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  to  Join  In  a  pledge  of  Interest 
and  cooperation.  For  myself.  I  hope  to  be 
Identified  with  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
eliminating  the  blight  of  our  present  prison 
system.  It  has  serious  pertinence  not  only  to 
the  bench  and  bar,  but  it  is  directly  pertinent 
to  the  general  welfare  and  well  being  of  our 
country  on  every  level. 

It  Is  said  that  not  even  a  bird  falls  to 
earth  unheeded.  Let  us  not  fall  to  recognize 
the  acutely  delicate  situation  inside  our  pres- 
ent day  prisons.  Leonard  Bernstein  In  his 
Mass  admonishes  his  audience  when  one  of 
his  singers  bewllderedly  muses,  "How  easily 
things  get  broken."  How  easily  man's  spirit 
Is  broken!  Let  us  evolve  out  of  primitive 
penal  cruelty  to  the  mind,  body  and.  more 
ImiKirtantly.  to  the  spirit  of  man.  We  can- 
not allow  the  present  situation  to  persist  if 
we  expect  lunuktes  to  relinquish  their  former 
selves  while  we  reawaken  and  Instill  In  them 
a  sense  of  moral  and  social  value. 

A  Russian  ex-convlct  named  Fyodor  Dos- 
toevski wrote: 

'The  degree  of  civilization  in  a  society  can 
be  Judged  by  entering  Its  prisons."  Why  must 
we  wait  for  a  serious  crisis  to  develop  before 
we  stand  up  to  be  counted  and  heard? 

I  know  that  as  lawyers  we  can  add  very 
substantial  "clout"  m  the  minds  of  the 
general  community. 

A    lawyer's   obligation    to   society   Is   per- 
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petual.  He  needs  no  motivation  beyond  his 
sense  of  duty  and  his  pride.  And  the  fact  that 
a  moral  obligation  may  end  In  failure  does 
not  make  It  any  leas  compelling. 


BLACK -ON -BLACK  CRIME 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Novem- 
ber 1973.  Ebony  carries  a  photo-edltorlal 
on  crime  In  the  black  community.  It  is 
most  distressing  that  at  a  time  when,  for 
survival,  all  black  people  must  work 
together  to  build  our  communities,  some 
blacks  try  to  rip-off  others.  They  play 
the  oppressor's  game.  And  as  Ebony  says, 
the  time  has  come  for  all  blEick  citizens 
to  use  "their  ballots  and  marching  feel" 
to  counterattack  the  enemy  within. 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  I  can  say  that  the  caucus 
would  be  glad  to  participate  In  any  con- 
vention dealing  with  the  problem  of 
black-on -black  crime.  Since  we  are  not 
expert  on  the  full  social  and  economic 
impfict  of  the  phenomenon,  our  role 
should  be  supportive  of  the  effort  to  draw 
up  a  master  plan. 

The  article  follows: 

Black-On-  Black  Csnts 

On  the  South  Side  of  CMcago.  a  middle- 
class  black  man  {larked  his  car  about  half  a 
block  from  a  busy  Intersection,  walked  to  a 
maUbox  on  the  comer  and  was  halfway  back 
to  his  car  when  he  was  asaaiilted  by  two 
young  men  who  knocked  him  down,  took  his 
wallet,  kicked  him  and  tried  to  stab  him 
with  a  knife.  Cut  about  the  arm,  the  man 
defended  himself  as  best  he  cotUd  The  thugs 
were  so  engrossed  in  their  attack  that  they 
did  not  notice  a  squad  car  pull  up  and  two 
policemen  leap  out.  Caught  red-handed  the 
men  were  arrested  on  the  spot  This  hap- 
p>€ned  in  the  early  evening  of  a  fall  day  And 
It  happened  Just  a  block  from  a  pwUce  station. 

In  a  tenement  stairway  in  Harlem,  a  teen- 
ager died  of  an  overdose  of  drugs.  He  had 
bought  them  from  a  neighborhood  pusher 
with  money  he  himself  had  raised  by  stealing 
and  selling  a  television  set 

On  an  afternoon  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
assassins  burst  into  the  peaceful  head- 
quarters of  a  religious  sect  and  brutally 
killed  men.  women  and  children — In  the 
middle    of    an    afternoon. 

In  a  residential  area  of  Detroit's  West 
Side,  police  dlscovwed  seven  bodies  Their 
hands  had  been  tied  behind  their  backs  and 
each  had  been  shot  In  the  back  of  the  head  in 
gangland  execution  style.  They  were  victmis 
In  a  drug  war  brought  on  when  young  blacks 
battled  for  control  of  the  dlsu-lbution  of 
marijuana,  cocaine,  pep  pills  and  heroin. 
Tl^e  dru^  war  spread  from  c'^a'-t-to-c  i:  st  <ind 
additional  young  men  and  women  died  In 
the  underworld  battle. 

In  Chicago,  a  van  drove  up  to  an  apart- 
ment house.  The  "movers"  wen*.  Into  the 
building,  removed  the  door  from  an  apart- 
ment and  carted  off  every  piece  of  furniture 
of  any  value. 

caiuEs  or  bu^cks  against  blacks 

The  unifying  theme  of  the  crimes  men- 
tioned here  (and  they  are  Just  a  sampling 
of  the  thousands  committed  every  year*  Is 
that  they  are  crimes  by  blacks  agalrv^t 
blacks,  crimes  oommttted  in  the  ghetto  by 
people  who  also  live  there. 


They  w*  among  th«  crtmas  nnglng  from 
petty  pur««  stuitchlng  to  cold- blooded,  pre- 
medlat«d  murder  which  make  the  ghetto  » 
dangerous,  more  expeoslTe  and  InconvenieDt 
place  to  live.  In  moet  ma}or  cities  cab  drivers 
refuse  to  carry  (ar««  Into  many  areas  after 
dark.  Black  buslnesamen.  especially  thoM 
operating  small  service  businesses  such  as 
grocery  stores,  drug  stores,  real  estate  office*, 
taverns.  Laundromats,  etc  .  find  It  difficult 
to  secure  proper  insurance,  and  their  loaees 
from  petty  thievery  to  armed  robbery  often 
drive  them  out  of  business.  A  sign  on  a  real 
estate  office  in  a  mlddle-claae  neighborhood 
In  Chicago  telle  Its  customers.  "We  do  not 
accept  CAsh  for  any  transactions."  Signs  on 
delivery  trucks  declare  Driver  has  no  cash  " 
Busses  and  street  cars  accept  only  exact 
change  with  the  money  falling  through  the 
change  box  into  a  safe  which  even  the  driver 
cannot  open.  Some  "public"  stores  have  a 
buzzer  lock  on  their  doors  axxd  will  admit 
only  those  customers  the  owner  wishes  to 
let  m. 

MISrSI  OP  Bt.ACX  SmOTHntROOO 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a 
great  growth  of  black  pride  among  blacks  in 
all  walks  of  life  More  and  more,  blacks  are 
realizing  that  they  must  work  together 
against  a  common  of>preaaor  If  they  are  ever 
to  gain  freedom  In  the  white-dominated 
United  States  Unfortunately,  some  bla»dLS 
have  misused  black  brotherhood.  The  two 
men  who  attempted  to  rob  and  stab  the 
middle-class  Chlcagoan  later  pleaded  with 
him  through  their  lawyers  that,  as  a  "black 
brother."  he  should  drop  the  case  Black 
merchants  sometimes  use  the  "black  brother" 
appeal  In  unloading  shoddy  merchandise  on 
their  black  brothers  and  a  few  charlatans  In 
the  clvU  rights  movement  have  used  tbalr 
groups  to  rip  oS  both  whites  and  blacks. 

TUC  CAVSMa  or  CUME  AMOIfO  BLACKS 

Crime  has  aways  been  greater  in  areas  of 
poverty,  and  the  causes  are  legion.  The  poor 
man  struggling  to  keep  his  family  fed  and 
clothed  will  sometimes.  In  desperation,  rob 
a  store.  But  tbe  bulk  of  crimes  are  oom- 
mltted  by  thoee  who  are.  psychologically, 
outside  of  society  Blacks  today,  even  though 
they  have  made  great  strides  forward  In  cer- 
tain areas  and  now  have  "legal"  equality,  are 
still  an  oppressed  people  and.  as  psychiatrist 
Alvln  F.  Pousaalnt  has  said  In  Why  Slucfcj 
Kill  Blacia.  "Violence  can  be  a  potent  drug 
for  the  oppressed  person.  Reacting  to  the 
futility  ot  hU  UXe  the  individual  derives  an 
ultimate  sense  of  power  when  he  holds  the 
fate  of  another  human  being  in  his  hands  .  . 
frustrated  men  may  beat  tbelr  wives  and 
children  in  order  to  feel  "manly  **  Expcctsdly. 
these  Impulses  are  exaggerated  in  men  who 
are  hungry  and  without  work.  Violent  acts 
and  crime  often  become  an  outlet  for  a 
desperate  man  struggling  against  a  feeling 
of  inferiority." 

That  feeling  of  in/erlonty  and  the  desper- 
ate desire  to  be  somstxxly"  cannot  be  aatls- 
ned  with  slogans  "I'm  black  and  I'm  proud" 
Is  all  right  as  a  beginner  but  the  young  black 
must  be  given  more  IX  be  is  to  be  converted 
to  true  black  brotherhood.  The  teen-ager 
joining  a  ^letto  gang  is  at  least  given  a  sense 
of  belonging  and  a  purpose  In  life — even  If 
that  purpose  be  a  wrong  one. 

Many  middle-class  blacks  who  decry  the 
crime  statistics  built  up  by  their  poorer 
brethren  are  often  thenuetves  a  part  of  the 
cause  of  the  crimes  More  than  one  Tespect- 
abTe"  South  Side  Chicago  matron  will  tell 
you.  "I  know  a  man  who  can  get  you  any- 
thing you  want  from  Marshall  Field's  store 
Just  give  bim  the  slse  and  color." 

■WH4T    CAM    BS    DOStI' 

The  problem  of  ridding  the  ghetto  of  crime 
is  a  dUBcult  one  and  the  solving  of  that  prob- 
lem must  start  within  the  ghetto  Itself  Wttb- 
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In  every  black  ghetto,  the  good  law-abiding 
and  hardworking  people  greatly  outnumber 
those  who  live  outside  the  law.  The  law- 
abiding  people  must,  therefore,  demand  the 
right  to  live  In  peace  and  In  safety,  and  that 
demand  must  be  made,  and  enforced,  by 
whatever  means  eu«  necessary.  The  black 
criminal  must  be  told  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  his  assaults  and  his  thievery  and  his 
dope-pushing  and  his  murders  will  no 
longer  be  suffered  In  silence.  He  must  be 
made  to  know  that  decent  black  people  are 
going  to  use  their  ballots  and  their  march- 
ing feet  to  demand  that  the  politicians  they 
have  elected  now  provide  them  with  ade- 
quate, truly  effective  police  protection  as  well 
as  amelioration  of  all  the  horrid  social  con- 
ditions In  whlcii  criminality  breeds.  He  must 
be  made  aware  that  decent  black  people 
are  on  the  lookout  for  him  and  that  be  is 
subject  to  such  measures  as  those  taken  by 
black  mothers  in  Haxlem  who  smashed 
dope-pushers'  cars  with  baseball  bats  and 
Of>eratlon  PUSH'S  "Black  Men  Moving"  who 
confronted  Chicago's  vicious  teen-age  street 
gangs  and  announced  "We've  had  enough 
of  your  killing  and  your  Intimidation,  and 
from  now  on  real  black  men  are  going  to  be 
the  ones  youll  have  to  take  on"  While  we 
do  not  urge  the  vigilante  appro€u:h,  we  cer- 
tainly can  understand  the  desperate  situa- 
tion which  suggests  that  decent,  law-abiding 
black  people  are  fed  up  and  will  take  no 
more. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  HOUSE  CALLS 
FX)R  USE  OF  DDT  AGAINST  TUS- 
SOCK MOTH 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIV1S 
Wedneidav.  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  sup- 
port has  been  coming  In  from  all  over 
the  country  for  the  legislation  I  have  In- 
troduced (H.R  107961  directing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  accept  and  approve  all 
registration  applications  presented  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
use  on  forest  and  agricultural  lands  to 
control  Insect  Infestations 

Thirteen  of  our  colleagues  have  Joined 
In  cosponsorlng  this  legislation,  which 
was  Just  recently  reported  out  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  No- 
vember 12.  I  am  particularly  happy  that 
one  of  the  cosponsors  Is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Forests,  Congressman 
JoHW  Rarick.  who  has  been  responsible 
for  the  expeditious  treatment  this  bill 
was  accorded  by  the  committee  Our  co- 
sponsors  represent  both  political  parties. 
ail  sections  of  the  country,  and  Include 
other  key  members  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee 

The  bill,  which  was  considered  too  con- 
troversial by  some,  is  overwhelmingly  Im- 
portant. It  is  urgent  that  the  Congress 
face  up  to  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  by  insect  infestations  In  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  correct  it  for  the  future. 

Devastation  In  the  West  by  the  tus- 
sock moth  this  year  is  equal  to  that  done 
by  a  number  of  major  forest  fires  If  this 
much  damage  had  been  done  by  fire,  it 
would  have  been  considered  a  major  dis- 
aster. 
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We  now  know  that  the  loss  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  timber  can- 
not be  prevented  by  any  other  means  ex- 
cept the  discriminate  use  of  DDT — which 
was  banned  by  the  EPA  In  1972. 

This  country  and  this  Congress  can  no 
longer  afford  the  lu.xury  of  simply  be- 
moaning our  fate  at  the  hands  of  a 
bureaucratic  "FrarJcen-stetn'.s  Monster' 
which  we  ourselves  have  created  'V^'e  are 
in  this  situation  because  of  our  overre- 
action  to  a  perfectly  valid  concern  for 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides;  but 
in  our  eagerness  to  solve  a  problem,  we 
have  created  a  situation  in  which  respon- 
sible Federal  agencies,  sucii  as  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  been  prevented,  in  spite  of 
their  obvious  expertise  In  the  subject, 
from  directing  the  responsible  use  of  ap- 
propriate insecticides,  even  in  the  In- 
stances where  the  only  option  was  cata- 
strophic destruction  of  public  and 
private  property. 

It  Is  now  the  responsibility  of  this  Con- 
gress to  impose  rational  restraints  on  the 
extreme  and  authoritarian  manner  with 
which  well-intentioned  laws  have  been 
administered,  and  to  do  so  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  our  environment  and  our  econ- 
omy. The  time  has  come  when  we  can 
no  longer  base  our  decisions  upon  emo- 
tionalism which  allows  no  room  for  re- 
sponsible consideration  of  the  facts  rel- 
ative to  such  urgent  problems. 

H.R.  10796  was  designed  to  put  the 
authority  for  the  management  and  pro- 
tection of  forest  and  agricultural  lands 
against  Insect  Infestations  back  In  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
to  insure  that  future  wholesale  and  im- 
necessary  destruction,  such  as  we  In  the 
Northwest  have  seen  due  to  the  tussock 
moth,  will  not  happen  again.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  expertise  and  motivation  in 
EPA.  and  their  neglect  of  these  critical 
insect  infestations  In  the  Nation,  a  major 
outpouring  of  taxpayers*  money  must 
now  be  committed  for  necessary  acceler- 
ated reforestation 

We  have  turned  to  these  legislation 
means  to  Insure  that  this  technical  com- 
petence within  USDA  Ls  brought  to  bear 
In  all  future  determinations,  and  that 
administrative  processes  are  based  on 
thorough  technical  and  professional  find- 
ings and  fact,  not  emotionalism  and 
dogma. 

This  legislation  is  not  designed  or  in- 
tended to  respond  to  a  singular  event, 
or  a  unique  situation.  It  is  Intended  as 
general  legislation  to  serve  the  entire 
coimtry  In  the  future.  We  want  to  make 
certain  that  the  unnecessary  waste  of 
our  forests — an  Important  facet  of  our 
environment,  our  recreation,  and  our 
economy — and  the  health  hazard  now 
faced  by  fanners  who  mast  ase  danger- 
ous pesticide  substitutes  for  DDT.  will 
not  be  sanctioned  in  the  future. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  there  being  no  objection.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  a  Wash- 
ington State  House  of  Representatives 
floor  resolution,  sponsored  by  State 
Representatives  Johnson.  Savage,  Kll- 
bury.  Conner,  and  Hayner.  It  la  a  bl- 
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partisan  resolution,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  people  of  Washington  State  who 
are  concerned  about  our  environment, 
our  recreation  potentials,  and  our  econ- 
omj' 
The  resolution  follows : 

RXSOLUTION 

Whereas.  The  Douglas  flr  tussock  moth  is 
defoliating  Douglas  and  white  fir  trees  and 
other  vegetation  on  an  estimated  650,000 
acres  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, which  area  aggregates  about  1.000  square 
miles,  of  which  some  230,000  acres,  or  360 
square  miles,  are  In  Washington  State,  and 
In  addition  there  are  major  Infestations  in 
Idaho:  and 

Whereas.  This  area  of  damage  Is  fifty  per- 
cent larger  than  the  area  predicted  for  1973; 
and 

Whereas.  This  damage  Is  threatening  the 
forest  based  economy  of  the  area,  is  destroy- 
ing the  entire  ecological  balance  of  the  area 
Including  degradation  of  watershed  values 
necessary  to  the  agrlcxUtural  economy,  and 
Is  ruining  recreational  values;  and 

Whereas.  High  soil  temperatures  and 
other  problems  in  the  denuded  area  make 
reforestation  extremely  dlfflcult,  and,  to- 
gether with  Inadequate  nursery  capacity  to 
grow  planting  stock,  wUl  delay  regeneration 
of  the  area  for  many  years:  and 

Whereas,  Application  of  DDT  is  the  only 
known  control  measure  for  the  Douglas  fir 
tussock  moth;  and 

Whereas.  In  1963,  26.600  acres  of  hemlock 
looper  Infestation  were  sprayed  with  DDT  In 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  In  1965,  65,945 
acres  of  Douglas  fir  tussock  moth  infestation 
were  sprayed  with  DDT,  and  the  report  pub- 
lished by  Uie  concerned  agencies  which  moni- 
tored both  these  projects  reveals  that  no 
significant  damage  to  the  environment  was 
detected;  and 

Whereas.  Acting  on  recommendations  of 
forest  entomologists,  the  UJ3.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  as 
well  as  the  town  of  Walla  Walla.  In  1973 
requested  the  EInvlronmental  Protection 
Agency  to  grant  permission  for  emergency 
use  of  DDT  to  control  the  Tussock  Moth 
disaster:  and 

Whereas,  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  denied  these  requests;  and 

Whereas,  There  Is  now  no  evidence  that  ex- 
pansion of  this  damage  wUl  be  contained  by 
natural  causes  or  approved  pesticides  before 
additional  damage  is  created  in  1974. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment be  requested  to  take  all  actions  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  appropriate  agencies 
have  the  authority  and  means,  Including 
the  authority  to  use  DDT  If  necessary,  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  prevent 
additional  damage  from  the  Douglas  flr  tus- 
sock moth  In  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  associated 
with  Insect  infestations  confronted  many 
sections  of  the  country  in  1972,  and  still 
confront  us  In  1973  The  time  of  action 
Is  essential.  TTie  protection  of  our  forests 
against  mortality  and  flre,  of  our  streams 
against  sediment  pollution  from  nmoff, 
of  our  watersheds  for  lack  of  restraining 
foliage,  our  wildlife  from  lack  of  cover, 
and  our  recreation  sites  must  be  the  first 
order  of  environmental  business.  I  be- 
lieve H  R.  10796  Is  the  responsible  ac- 
tion necessary  at  this  time  to  insure  this 
Nation  against  further  bureaucratic 
bungling  In  the  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
face  of  the  energy  crisis  which  has  de- 
manded so  much  of  the  Nation's  atten- 
tion In  the  past  few  weeks,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Earle  B.  Barnes,  the 
president  of  Dow  Chemical,  U.S.A.,  on 
industry's  response. 

Dr.  Barnes,  in  his  reasoned  and  en- 
lightening remarks,  points  out  that  all 
energy  consumers  can  take  action  to  re- 
duce consumpUon  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  alleviation  of  our  difficulties.  Further. 
he  notes  the  responsibility  of  industry  to 
the  long-term  solution  of  the  energy 
crunch. 

Americans  have  traditionally  re- 
sponded over  the  years  to  our  national 
needs,  so  industry,  which  has  the  tools  to 
meet  this  new  challenge,  'will  respond  to- 
day. 

I  commend  Dr.  Barnes'  remarks  to  my- 
colleagues: 

Tackuno  the  ENxaoT  Crisis  With 

Technoixky 

(The  following  article  Is  based  upon  a  talk 

of  October  17,  1973  before  the  Instrument 

Society  of  America.  The  author  Is  Dr.  E^i^le 

B  Barnes.  President.  Dow  Chemical  VS.A.) 

Last  spring.  Johnny  C&sh  wus  Just  start- 
ing to  sing  about  the  gasoline  shortage  and 
people  were  deciding  to  stay  home  over 
Memorial  Day.  About  then.  I  succumbed  to 
the  semantics  of  our  time  by  using  the  phrase 
"energy  crisis"  We  have  heard  so  much  of 
this  ■term  that  some  people  are  probably 
getting  a  little  tired  of  It.  While  a  few  oarts 
of  the  USA  have  experienced  a  shortage  of 
gasoline  or  a  shortage  of  heating  oU  In  the 
past  year,  most  of  the  American  public  has 
not  yet  felt  the  effects  of  any  real  crisis.  .  . 
but  they  soon  may. 

Why  call  It  an  energy  crisis?  A  crisis  can 
be  defined  as  a  "turning  point  for  better  or 
worse",  and  we  certainly  are  at  a  turning 
point.  People  with  vision  have  seen  this 
situation  coming  for  a  decade  or  t-wo,  so  then 
perhaps  the  so-called  energy  crisis  Is  a  good 
thing. 

For  years,  both  individual  consumers  and 
Industry  used  cheap  energy  InefBclently  to 
save  capital  expenditures  If  we  now  recog- 
nize t.^at  we  are  at  a  turning  point,  perhaps 
a  more  rational  approach  can  evolve  from 
the  existing  supply  and  demand  marketplace 
Increased  energy  cost  wi::  encourage  the 
homeowner  to  insulate  his  house,  will  prompt 
industry  to  redesign  processes,  and  will  sug- 
gest to  the  auto  owner  that  f)erhaps  he 
doesn't  need  a  heavy  300-hp  automobile.  We 
must  now  invest  capital  wisely  to  save 
energy 

As  wage  rates  soared  after  Wc»ld  War  n. 
cheap  energy  in  p)art  enabled  the  UJ?  to  com- 
pete In  world  markets  Now  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturer who  expects  to  see  his  e:q>ort  mar- 
ket grow  must  respond  quickly  to  rising 
energy  cost — stop  burning  up  fosslle  fuels 
at  rapidly  escalating  rates  Analytical  capa- 
bility, ability  to  harness  computers  and  in- 
struments, and  knowledge  of  process 
dynamics  will  enable  the  manufactixrer  to 
conserve  energy.   And   that's  what  I   really 
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want  to  cover;  various  responses  already  have 
been  made,  but  more  imaginative  reeponsee 
can  be  made  in  the  future  as  we  come  to 
our  great  turning  point  In  man's  use  of 
energy. 

Human  beings  make  aU  kinds  of  reeponsee 
to  a  crisis — usually  emotional  ones.  We've 
already  had  too  much  of  this,  along  fritb 
InsufBclent  technical  re^onse.  The  response 
of  man's  technology  to  the  energy  crisis  can 
take  two  forms : 

Conserving  energy  with  extetlng  hardware; 

Looking  into  the  future  and  utilizing  en- 
e.-^  to  accomplish  man's  tasks  on  a  more 
efficient  basis  through  emerging  technology 
First,  let's  look  at  how  energy  is  oonrumed 
in  our  country  today 

trSTNG    AND    SAVLNG    ENraCT 

Industry  uses  about  40  per  cent  of  our 
energy  and  conservation  programs  are  well 
underway  here;  35  per  cent  beats,  cools  and 
operates  home  equipment:  transportation  of 
people  and  of  goods  consumes  the  rema;nlng 
25  per  cent 

As  Instrument  engineers  well  know,  pre- 
cise measurements  are  now  mandatory  for 
the  Industrialist  who  desires  maximum  yield, 
product  quality,  pollution  control  and  a 
sound  energy  conservation  program.  Today, 
industry  counts  the  Biu's  required  to  make 
a  pound  of  product  just  like  overuelght 
humans  count  calories.  In  chemica;  plants. 
it  has  been  a  standard  practice  Uz  keep  ma- 
terial balance  records,  but  a  recently  intro- 
duced extension  of  this  Idea  Is  that  the  en- 
ergy used  In  each  process  is  totaled.  Just  as 
are  the  raw  materials  used.  P'unhermore.  the 
energy  needed  for  pollution  contrcl  cr  any- 
thing else  in  the  manufacturing  process  must 
also  be  accounted  for.  A  smai;  Increase  m 
yield  sometimes  does  not  Justify  the  energy 
consumed  to  ge.nerate  the  improved  yield. 
Some  big  process  plants  run  heat  and  ma- 
terial balances  every  20  minu'.^*  around  the 
clock  and  time  up  accordingly  for  opUmum 
plant  operation. 

Energy  can't  be  saved  until  ycu  know 
where  you  are  wasting  u  So  the  energy  prob- 
lem offers  a  field  day  for  those  involved  with 
Instrumentation — both  users  and  manufac- 
turers Industry  will  always  need  Instruments 
that  offer  better  measurements  and  greater 
rellabUlty,  and  new  instruments  to  measure 
new  variables  continuously. 

For  highly  IrLstrumented  plants,  we  no 
longer  need  ask  the  computer  to  do  some- 
thing and  assume  that  it  has  been  done  We 
now  ask  the  computer.  "Have  you  done  what 
you  were  told  to  do?",  and  receive  vertfl- 
cation. 

To  conserve  energy,  neither  the  consumer 
nor  manufacturer  can  wait  to  correct  a  mal- 
function untU  after  an  energy  losj  In  the 
past  we  po6tp>oned  cleaning  a  heat  exchanger 
when  It  quit  working  Now  a  computer  can 
calculate  heat  exchanger  efficlencv  contin- 
uously: cleaning  is  undertaken  at'  an  opti- 
mum time  rather  than  under  emergency 
conditions. 

What  does  this  approach  to  energy  cv^nser- 
vatlon  mean  to  industry,  amd  what  have 
Instrumentation  people  contributed'  Dow 
started  an  energy-conservation  crash  pro- 
gram about  five  years  ago  Mc«t  of  the  first 
four  yeai-s  were  devoted  to  c.-eating  sophisti- 
cated monitoring  systems  to  find  what  we 
were  using  or  losing,  where  and  when.  Last 
year,  Dow  reduced  energy  oonsumpuon  by  10 
I>er  oent — while  increasing  yield — with  an- 
other 10  per  cent  reducUon  being  reaiiaed 
this  year.  Certainly,  Dow  wiu  reach  a  point 
of  diminishing  return  for  Its  efforts,  but  In- 
tends to  set  tough  goals  each  succeeding  year 

Most  companies  and  private  consumers  can 
reduce  energy  requirements  by  at  least  80 
per  cent,  but  even  a  oonaervatlve  assumption 
of  15  per  cent  is  the  equivalent  of  iA  miiiloD 
barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
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AmmtC    TXCBNOLOCT    TO    THX    KmmcT 

Fvoau^M 
Th«  key  to  cozLaerving  eoergy — In  »  kitchen 
or  In  an  induatrl&l  pl&nt — Ilea  In  consvinUng 
only  Ui«  ezAct  amount  of  energy  required  to 
do  the  Job  Wben  »  hou^ewlie  m&ltee  t«e.  abe 
osuikiiy  beats  more  water  Uian  required  and 
oTten  lets  the  te«ketUe  boU — wasting  en- 
ergy— while  aha  does  another  taak.  But  In- 
strumentation can  help  Industry  save  that 
3S  million  t>arrela  of  oil  per  day  (or  Its 
energy  equivalent),  keeping  Industry's  ket- 
tle from  boUlng  too  long,  by  maintaining  a 
precise  energy  level. 

Both  consumers  and  Industry  must  invest 
capital  to  save  energy  by  Insulating,  design- 
ing new  processes,  and  measuring  accurately 
the  energy  used  as  well  as  conserving  energy 
by  the  obvious  methods  of  turning  off  un- 
aeeded  equipment  (lights  we  dont  need), 
lostrument  manufacturers  and  users  have  a 
<reat  opportunity  to  develop  sensors  to  meas- 
ure what  we're  wasting  so  we  know  what  to 
save. 

This  line  of  attack  Is  the  beet  technolog- 
ical short-term  approach,  because  we  Ye  al- 
ready using  resources  faster  than  we  can  af- 
ford to.  But  thU  Isn't  a  way  to  conserve  our 
way  out  of  present  equipment  and  technol- 
ogy applications  We  must  keep  innovating 
to  Improve  living  conditions  and  give  man 
even  greater  leverage  In  his  work  with  more 
efficient  use  of  energy 

Many  technological  advances  Illustrate 
this  point:  for  example,  low  energy,  solid- 
state  devices  s-uch  as  transistors  and  inte- 
grated circuits  during  the  p«at  28  yean 
have  saved  countless  kUowatti^ 

A  TV  set  built  with  solid-state  circuits  re- 
quires about  half  as  much  electricity  as  one 
containing  vacuum  tubes.  If  the  electronics 
engineers  succeed  in  their  quest  for  a  soild- 
state  substitute  for  the  big  picture  tube,  the 
energy  savings  wUl  multiply  flve-fold. 

RCA  recently  announced  the  development 
of  a  pocket-size  television  camera  with  an 
imsge-aenslng  component  that  contains 
more  than  130.000  electronic  elements  on  a 
silicon  chip  the  size  of  a  alckel.  Palrchlld 
Camera  has  demonstrated  a  slx-otinc«  TV 
camera  not  much  larger  than  a  cigarette 
package. 

One  big  computer,  completed  more  than 
IS  years  ago.  employed  15.000  twln-tiiodes 
and  required  90.000  watts  to  operate  In  ad- 
dition. It  needed  a  large  air  conditioning 
system  to  carry  olT  the  heat  generated  by  the 
tubes  This  80.000-watt  computer  could  do 
little  more  work  than  one  of  today's  sophisti- 
cated pocket  calculators  that  contains  ICa 
and  batteries  Speaking  of  batteries,  com- 
panies recently  announced  the  use  of  molten- 
salt  electrolytes  to  pack  as  much  as  10  times 
the  energy  of  a  standard  lead-acid  battery 
Into  the  same  size  package 

Light  u  a  form  of  energy  Is  }ust  beginning 
to  be  harnessed  and  Is  now  at  Just  about 
the  stage  of  usefulness  that  electricity  was 
when  Edison  began  his  Inventing.  Lasers,  for 
example,  can  accomplish  many  things  with 
only  a  fraction  of  the  energy  Input  that  other 
devices  use. 

Only  a  generation  ago.  scientists  (irst 
learned  how  to  "pipe"  light.  Already  the 
commercial  significance  of  this  discovery  Is 
great,  making  hundreds  of  industrial  and 
oonsximer  devices  more  efficient  and  less 
costly 

These  examples  illustrate  how  new  tech- 
nology can  make  exciting  contributions  to 
both  Industry  and  home  Our  civilization  has 
seen  man  grow  from  a  one  ^orsepow«r^-or 
ox  power  or  camel  power — -to  being  a  BOO-hp 
man  (adding  up  ail  the  devices  which  work 
for  him).  Technology  should  provide  him 
with  even  more  service  for  less  energy 
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THE  WILI)  WLVX  TOI*1>n 

T  have  been  a  science  Action  fan  for  40 
years  and  the  most  unbelievable  thing  Is  how 
much  of  what  was  Action  40  years  ago  Is 
sclaace  today.  Remember  the  tlnae  gap  from 
the  Invention  of  the  wheel  to  putting  man 
on  the  moon's  surface  is  less  than  a  single 
heartbeat  In  the  history  of  human  life. 
Mans  recently  accelerated  time  table  of 
achievement  will  not  be  maintained  without 
drawing  upon  imagination  as  we  exercise 
inventive  minds  and  creative  hands. 

Look  realistically,  but  with  rekindled 
Imagination,  at  untapped  energy  sources, 
and  let  us  always  remember  that  man  cannot 
create  energy  The  good  Lord  gave  us  energy 
that  is  fantastically  abundant  from  the 
ancestral  sun.  It  is  predicted  that  this  source 
will  be  available  to  us  for  about  four  billion 
years. 
This  gives  us  a  little  time. 
The  sun  provides  1  kw  m«  per  day  If  you 
dont  think  that  is  a  lot  of  energy,  get  out 
your  slide  rule.  Think  for  a  moment  about 
what  solar  energy  already  doee.  It  grows 
all  of  our  plants,  forests  and  food  supply. 
and  provides  rainfall  All  the  foesU  fuels  in 
existence  could  not  outproduce  the  sun  for 
a  single  day. 

Solar  energy  Is  here  for  the  taking — waiting 
for  efficient  conversion  methods  that  can  be 
accomplished  with  available  capital  and  effi- 
cient transmission  methods  that  depend 
upon  the  development  of  solid-state  con- 
ductivity or  superconductors  Breakthroughs 
will  come  in  our  lifetime  Solar  energy  is 
absolutely  clean,  and  no  one  can  steal  it: 
everyone  on  this  globe  has  an  equal  chAnoa 
to  acquire  it;  and  there  Is  no  need  to  flght 
wars  to  posseas  it  At  the  Solar  Energy  In- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Delaware.  avaU- 
able  technology  makes  It  feasible  to  discuss 
the  cost  of  solar  energy  as  compared  to  a 
conventional  steam  turbine  plant 

Since  the  1930s,  a  man  In  Florida  has  pro- 
vided hot  watsr  for  his  home  at  least  eight 
months  of  the  year— with  a  box  on  his  roof 
filled  with  colled  copper  pipes  and  covered 
with  a  black  surface.  This  man — not  a 
trained  scientist — is  several  decades  ahead  of 
most  of  the  world's  scientists  In  doing  some- 
thing about  solar  energy 

If  the  Impossible  Just  takes  a  little  longer, 
there  is  a  second  way  to  harness  solar  energy. 
The  stin  does  it  dally  through  a  magnlfloent 
scientific  achievement  called  photosynthesis. 
The  sun  takes  CO.  out  of  the  atmosphere 
and  makes  cellulose  and  oxygen,  producing 
untold  billions  of  tons  of  plants  dally  If  man 
can  duplicate  this  process  of  nature,  once 
again  we  have  a  limitless  source  of  energy. 
The  cycle  could  be  jserpetual.  making  cellu- 
lose which  could  be  burned  to  provide 
energy;  the  burning  process  would  regenerate 
COj  for  this  photosynthesis  energy  converter. 
Far  out?  Most  of  today's  technology  would 
have  seemed  much  farther  out  to  our  found- 
ing fathers  Just  200  years  ago.  Fantastic 
technological  developments  occur  everyday. 
In  an  era  when  people  are  more  Interested 
In  watching  a  football  game  than  watching 
astronauts  walk  on  the  moon,  we  are  bound 
to  have  trouble  getting  people  to  understand 
how  the  energy  crisis  will  be  solved  by 
technology. 

TOM  roa  ATFUCATiOH  or  txchkoloot 
Maybe  an  emergency  Instead  of  a  crisis  Is 
what  was  needed.  Things  may  be  tough  for 
a  while,  but  it  would  certainly  shorten  de- 
velopment time.  We  waste  too  much  time  and 
human  effort  building  ships  and  hauling  oU 
around  the  world — doing  primitive  things 
like  hauling  wood  Instead  of  working  on  an 
electrical  generator 

Certainly  on  a  short-range  basis,  we  are 
forced  to  do  primitive  things  such  as  harness- 
ing geothermal  energy  wherever  we  can. 
tapping   new   oU    reserves,   speeding    up   the 
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Alaskan  pipeline  and  buUdlng  nuclear  plant* 
fast.  The  point  Ls  that  we  are  adequately 
forewarned  that  our  response  and  technology 
to  develop  new  sources  must  be  greatly  ac- 
celerated. 

One  response  of  technology  to  a  reai  emer- 
gency Is  familiar  to  everyone  In  December 
1941.  the  Japanese  cut  of.  our  natural  rubber 
supply  from  the  Far  East  This  product  was 
needed  If  Weetem  clvuiystton  was  to  defend 
Itself,  aiid  the  techiiolOKical  response  bv 
American  Industry  was  fantastic  Dire  neces- 
sity brought  furth  Uie  develupment  of  syn- 
thetic rubber 

Tuday.  we  look  hungrily  at  the  vast  oU 
reserves  of  the  Middle  East  and  play  political 
and  economic  chess  to  maintain  its  flow  to 
our  shores. 

Today  we  are  adequately  forewarned,  and 
our  technologlcjLl  reserv.  ir  is  far  advanced 
and  often  unused  ithls  was  not  so  In  1941). 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  to  reverse  two  trends,  the  waste  of 
energy  and  the  jxjllution  of  our  planet 
through  misuse  of  energy  and  raw  material. 

The  technological  response  has  begun  on 
both  counts  Let's  speed  It  up.  and  approach 
our  more  serious  problems  as  we  did  the  con- 
quest of  space,  always  remembering  that 
Imagination  is  the  first  prerequisite  and  that 
the  impossible  is  only  a  state  of  mind  Lets 
work  to  leave  futxire  generations  with  such 
an  abundance  of  energy  that  all  men  can 
share  It  without  exercising  might  and  mili- 
tancy in  Its  pursuit. 


THANKSQIVINO  1973 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr  DERWTNSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  since 
the  Members  have  Just  returned  from  the 
Thanksgiving  recess.  It  is  only  appro- 
priate that  I  insert  Into  the  Rxcord  an 
article  on  this  great  American  holiday 
that  places  It  Into  Ita  proper  prospective. 

Plather  than  delve  Into  this  subject 
any  longer.  I  direct  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  an  edltorlaj  in  the  Subur- 
ban Life — Illinois — which  appeared  In 
their  Thursday.  November  22  Issue.  The 
article  follows; 

THANKscrviNo   1973 

Despite  current  and  projected  shortages  in 
everything  from  fuel  and  newsprint  to  food 
products  and  some  clothing  materials,  there 
18  still  much  for  which  we  Americans  should 
be  thankftU  today  In  observing  the  3*2nd 
anniversary  of  the  first  PUgrlm  feast  in 
Massachusetts. 

We  remain  the  most  proa{>erous,  free- 
thinklng  nation  on  this  earth.  We  waste 
more  food  and  natural  resources  than  most 
countries  on  this  globe  consume  each  year. 
And  this  wasteful  mess  is  beginning  to  catch 
up  with  us  In  our  current  energy  crisis. 

President  Nixon  and  other  governmental 
officials  have  asked  for  a  voluntary  cutback 
In  the  use  of  fuel  oUs.  gasoline  and  electrical 
power  Voluntary  acceptance  of  this  neces- 
sary conservation  is  the  only  way  to  avoid 
stringent  federal  controls. 

We  are  proud  of  the  efforts  being  made 
In  our  communities  to  reduce  consumption 
of  energy,  but  more  public  support  la  needed 
to  make  any  sizeable  dent  In  our  power  out- 
lay. 

We  can  make  It  if  we  all  work  together. 
If  a  single  unused  light  were  turned  off  In 
every  home  In  this  community,  it  would  be 
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surprising  how  much  energy  could  be  saved 
If  each  motorist  in  our  area  would  save  a 
gallon  or  two  of  gasoline  each  week,  either  by 
driving  under  60  miles  per  hour  or  walking 
to  the  corner  store,  It  would  be  a  big  help. 

Our  people  aud  the  entire  nation  can 
either  conserve  our  energy  supply  voluntari- 
ly or  we  will  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  fed- 
eral law.  a  step  no  one  wants  to  see  happ>en. 

Let's  all  get  with  it  and  do  our  share.  Our 
effort*  may  not  only  help  our  nation  through 
a  difficult  energy  crisis  but  also  should  re- 
sult in  roaJ  savings  in  our  own  pocketbooks 

As  we  sit  down  to  our  tables  of  plenty, 
enjoying  todays  TTianksglving  feasts,  let  us 
all  remember  that  we  win  keep  our  blessings 
a  lot  longer  if  we  demonstrate  more  pru- 
dence with  our  resources. 


ELOQUENT  BETFLAYAL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  vovisuluk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr,  Speaker,  no  doubt 
all  of  us  have  been  receUlng  numerous 
telegrams,  telephone  calls,  and  letters 
concerning  constituent  reactions  to  the 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  reactions 
which  have  varied  according  to  the  sen- 
timent expressed. 

But  aside  from  the  direct  reaction  to 
Watergate,  impeachment,  and  related 
matterK  of  Immediate  concern.  I  have 
noticed  that  people  are  giving  deep  and 
very  personal  thought  to  these  very  seri- 
ous questions  and  Issues  that  are  plagu- 
ing our  Nation. 

A  young  housewife  in  my  district.  Mrs. 
Judith  B.  Qros.<^man  of  Lafayette.  La, 
has  shared  with  me  her  feelings  and  be- 
liefs on  these  matters  and  most  elo- 
quently portrayed  the  concerns  which  I 
believe  most  Americans  now  hold.  If  any 
lasting  benefit  can  come  from  the  pres- 
ent situation,  I  believe  it  will  come  in  the 
form  of  an  awakenmg  realization 
throughout  the  Nation  that  complacency 
Is  dangerous  and  that  active  participa- 
tion In  our  governmental  and  political 
system  by  everyone  is  vital  if  our  system 
Is  to  survive. 

Permit  me  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
Mrs.  Grossman's  thoughts  on  this 
subject: 

Eloquent  Betratai. 

I  am  a  housewife  In  her  thirties.  I  have 
never  written  my  congressman  before.  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  but  I  have  rarely  missed  voting 
In  any  election  since  registering  in  Louisiana 

in  igea 

Contrary  to  rumors  about  the  apathy  of  the 
American  people.  I  believe  that  most  other 
cltlzei^.  as  I.  have  silently  agonized  over  the 
tragedy  that  Watergate  has  come  to  mean  to 
the  world  I  have  spent  as  much  time  search- 
ing my  soul  over  my  political  thinking  as  over 
any  of  my  other  beliefs.  Yet  I  have  never  had 
enough  confidence  In  myself  to  express  my 
political  beliefs  I  also  felt  that  well-known 
helplessness  to  do  anything  about  It  anyway. 

Because  of  the  thinking  begun  by  Water- 
gate early  on.  I  saw  through  the  fallacy  of 
the  "sUent  majority."  that  a  sUent  majority 
Is  no  majority  at  all,  but  an  abnegation  of 
responsibility  (however  small)  as  citizens. 
Not  only  was  my  laziness  Irresponsible,  but  It 
was  used  to  indicate  support  for  thinking 
sometimes  contrary  to  my  own.  My  silence 
ma  working  against  me   I  saw  that  the  only 
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way  to  affect  change  Is  to  act.  to  enter  Into 
the  democratic  pnx»ss  in  some  way.  however 
small.  I  then  became  a  jjartlclpiftnt  In  a  La- 
fayette citizens'  committee 

To  do  that  I  had  to  gain  enough  confidence 
In  myself  to  act.  Many  women  my  age  and  In 
my  circumstances — middle  class,  house  in  the 
suburbs,  husband  In  business  or  a  profession, 
kids,  inflation,  pollutlc — are  going  through 
a  personal  crisis  similar  to  the  nation's.  It  Is 
very  easy  to  submit,  without  thinking,  to  the 
traditional  roles  Not  to  act  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  temptation  for  us  who  have  lost  a 
personal  sense  of  worth  but  c&n  take  refuse 
In  material  comfort  and  In  fulfilling  the  tra- 
ditional roles.  The  incipient  promise  of  Amer- 
ica that  was  ours  as  children  in  school  some- 
times emerges  as  we  stand  over  the  kitchen 
sink.  We  feel  then  the  tremendous  waste  of 
our  energies  and  Intellect  It  Is  like  a  peaky 
fly  buzzing  Into  our  safe  and  routine  con- 
sciousness. We  can  either  obliterate  him  and 
go  on  as  before,  or  we  can  listen  to  our  owtx 
conscience  and  do  something  before  the 
promise  of  the  American  dream  Is  withdrawn 
forever,  unrealized. 

I  have  ended  nay  silence.  I  am  learning  to 
act.  If  I  can  speak  for  other  women,  other 
Americans  like  me.  I  shall  add.  we  have  the 
strength  to  be  all,  not  only  to  fulfill  our  tra- 
ditional roles  but  to  speak  up  for  ourselves 
and  to  act  for  our  not-so-small  bit  of  hu- 
manity. 

Only  we  can  realize  the  American  dream. 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  A  TAX 
ON    A    TAX 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or  sotrrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  ABNOR  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  if  enacted 
will  remove  the  grossly  unfair  Federal 
excise  tax  on  amounts  paid  for  State  and 
local  taxes  on  communication  services 
such  as  telephone  bllLs  The  problem  is 
such  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  ruled  that  the  Federal  excise  tax 
must  include  amounts  paid  for  State  and 
local  taxes  on  telephone  bills.  This 
amounts  to  double  taxation  and  inequity 
in  our  tax  laws. 

My  State  of  South  Dakota  was  one  of 
the  first  States  the  IRS  ruled  against. 
Today  this  double  taxation  effects  Illi- 
nois, Iowa.  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi. Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota.  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee.  It  has  been  pro- 
jected that  within  the  next  year  about 
45  States  will  have  to  compute  the  9  per- 
cent exci.se  tax  by  including  any  State 
or  local  taxes  for  services  rendered.  Al- 
though we  will  only  have  an  8  percent  ex- 
cise tax  next  year  in  1974  and  decreas- 
ing 1  percent  each  year  thereafter,  we 
must  act  to  correct  this  double  taxation. 

When  this  problem  first  came  to  mi- 
attention  in  August,  I  thought  that  it 
was  due  to  the  particulars  of  the  way  our 
tax  laws  were  written  in  South  Dakota, 
but  it  is  now  apparent  that  all  but  New 
York  and  Georgia  may  be  affected  and 
thus  the  need  for  our  action.  My  col- 
leagues might  better  be  able  to  see  the 
possible  affects  to  their  State  by  know- 
ing that  in  South  Dakota  alone,  this 
double  taxation  will  amount  to  a  total 
of   about   $300,000   to   $400,000  in   1974. 
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For  every  dollar  spent  on  State  and  local 
taxes  on  communication  services,  an  in- 
dividual will  have  to  pay  8  cents  in  1974 
for  excise  taxes.  This  may  not  appear  lo 
be  very  much,  but  pennies  count  up  and 
in  these  days  of  rising  costs  and  inflation 
ever>-  cent  counts. 

I  stronglj-  urge  mj-  colleagues  to  join  in 
this  effort  to  eliminate  this  double  taxa- 
tion. 


PRESERVING  THE  PUBLIC  UNIVER- 
SITY AND  COLLEGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  November  13.  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Haraj  addressed  the 
convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  serves  this  body  as  chair- 
man of  the  special  subcommittee  on  edu- 
cation, which  has  jurisdiction  over  higher 
education  legislatlcai.  He  has,  on  several 
occasions  recently  spoken  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  prop(5sals  to  raise  tuition  at  pub- 
lic colleges  and  universities.  His  remarks 
in  Denver,  which  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  sum  up  his  views  on  this 
controversial  subject: 

Address  of  Hon  Jamzs  O.  O'Haea 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  address 
this  group  In  a  state  of  substantial  inse- 
curity. I  am  a  new  boy  on  campus  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  My  dlsiingulshed 
predecessor.  Representative  Edlih  Oreen  of 
Oregon,  presided  over  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee for  well  over  a  dozen  years  before 
moving  on  to  the  Approprlatloi^  Committee. 

She  left  behind  an  impressive  record  of 
achievement  and  constructive  legislation. 
and  I  have  been  busying  myself  during  most 
of  the  ten  months  that  I  have  had  that  chair 
In  beginning  to  learn  my  way  around  ar.d 
through  the  secret  passages,  hidden  trap- 
doors and  other  gothic  trappings  in  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  and  lU  auxiliary  stat- 
utes. Only  time  will  tell  whether  there  Is 
any  way  lo  get  anywhere  from  where  2  now 
am.  But  I  am  trying. 

So  this  fall  I  have  been  speaking  In  front 
of  a  succession  of  the  nation's  most  distin- 
guished educators.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
I  chaired  a  panel  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  Shortly  after 
that,  I  spoke  to  a  JuiiCheon  group  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Last 
week,  I  addressed  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Schools.  And  today,  I  am  addressing  you 

A  reasonable  question  might  be  O'Hara. 
who  are  you  to  be  telling  these  experts  what 
Is  going  to  happen  to  education''  Shouldn't 
you  content  yourself  with  getting  their  ad- 
vice and  acting  on  it?" 

On  the  whole,  I  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  content  myself  with  getting  the  ad- 
vice of  spokesmen  for  every  sector  of  Amer- 
ican education — Including  college  and  uni- 
versity presidents,  student  financial  aid  of- 
ficers, the  people  at  One  Dupont  Circle  in 
Washington,  among  the  most  helpful  of 
whom  wU!  always  be  my  old  friend  Ralph 
Hunt  and  my  new  friend  Jerry  Roschwalb. 
I  shall  continue  to  solicit  and  give  very  care- 
f-ul  and  respectful  attention  to  the  Ideas  of 
economists  and  political  scientists  and  stu- 
dents of  postsecondary  education  itself.  The 


men  and  women  who  man  the  controls  and 
make  the  machine  go  will  be  among  the  first 
I  shall  always  consult  U  my  Subcommittee 
ts  to  function  In  an  Informed  and  uaeful 
manner 

But  in  the  last  analysis.  In  the  field  of 
higher  education  aa  in  every  other  field.  It 
Is  preclaely  the  Inexpert  value  JudgmeotA  of 
the  public  which  will  prevail  and  If  we  are 
to  accept  the  basic  Idea  of  free  government, 
should  prevail 

The  interests  that  education  legislation 
must  serve  first  are  the  Interests  of  the  stu- 
dents who  use  the  system  and  the  Interests 
of  the  parents  and  the  other  taxpayers  who 
provide  the  system  with  all  of  lt«  Ufeblood. 

So  I  comfort  myself  as  I  look  at  a  room 
filled  with  men  whose  educational  credentials 
I  cannot  hope  to  meet.  I  oomlort  myself  with 
the  thought  that,  as  a  taxpayer,  as  a  father 
of  seven  children,  the  two  oldest  of  whom 
are  just  beginning  poatsAcondary  education, 
and  as  an  imperfect  reflection  of  the  ideas 
and  prejudices  and  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  my  Congressional  District.  I 
am  not  wholly  disqualified  to  have  Judgmenu 
on  how  this  nation  should  and  wUl  direct 
Its  attention.  My  Judgments  are  fallible. 

And  to  some  extent,  they  reflect  the  con- 
cerns of  a  constituency  of  middle-Income 
Americana  who  pay  the  bills  and  shoulder 
so  many  of  the  burdens  of  these  troublesome 
times. 

Let  me  put  It  another  way.  I  have  one 
son  at  a  great  State  University  and  another 
at  an  equally  great  State  Land-Orant  Insti- 
tution, and  I  will  use  every  opportunity  I 
get  to  talk  to  you  about  what  the  fut-ure 
ought  to  hold  for  these  two  sons — and  their 
brothers  and  sisters. 

And  It  Is  from  that  point  of  view  that  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  address  the 
great  educational  policy  questions  that  are 
now  being  so  hotly  debated. 

On  one  of  those  Issues,  as  I  think  most 
of  you  have  heard.  I  have  recently  spoken 
out 

I  have  denounced,  and  I  will  continue  to 
denounce  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  made,  to 
demand  that  the  alleged  "tuition  gap"  be- 
tween those  Institutions  supported  by  tax- 
based  appropriatiOTit,  and  those  Institutions 
supported  by  tax -privileged  endoinnents  be 
narrowed  by  raising  the  floor.  In  the  app«u'ent 
hope  of  making  the   celling   look   lower. 

I  have  said  about  those  proposate  that  it 
ts  time  to  blow  the  whistle  on  the  efforts  of 
the  rich  to  aid  the  poor  with  the  resources 
of  the  middle-class 

And  I  will  continue  to  say  It  as  long  as 
those  proposals  continue  to  be  made. 

I  may  have  missed  some  aspect  of  eco- 
nomic analysis,  but  I  am  flndlng  It  very  con- 
f\islng  to  be  told  that  people  who  are  already 
flndlng  It  difficult  to  go  to  the  public  uni- 
versity are  going  to  be  helped  to  go  to  the 
private  ones  by  raising  the  tuition  at  the 
places  they  can  barely  afford  to  attend  right 
now. 

Call  it  naivete,  call  It  a  poor  background 
In  undergraduate  economics,  call  It  what  you 
wllL 

I  don't  think  playing  musical  chairs  with 
flnanctai  barriers  to  education  help>s  anyone. 

As  I  understand  the  reasoning  which 
brings  us  to  these  conclusions  it  begins  with 
the  proposition  that  tuition  does  not.  for 
the  most  part,  cover  the  total  cost  of  Instruc- 
tion. 

One  set  of  flgures  in  the  recent  Carnegie 
Commission  Report  suggested  that  families 
In  the  below  M.OOO  income  bracket  contrib- 
uted in  tuition  about  40  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  their  children's  education,  while  fam- 
ilies in  the  over  •18000  bracket  contributed 
In  tuition  66  percent  of  that  cost. 

But  at  a  recent  Washington  meeting,  a 
re«pect«d  scholar  drew  from  this  the  conclu- 
sion that  "A  rystem  with  real  social  equity 
would  have  resulted  in  a  range  from  only 
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16  to  30  percent  for  the  lowest  group,  up  to 
perhaps  TO  or  75  percent  for  the  highest." 

That  a  family  with  an  Income  of  under 
96.000  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  40 
percent  of  the  cost  of  educating  Its  children 
In  college  {a  obvious. 

We  do  not  burden  such  a  family  with  that 
kind  of  cost  when  those  children  are  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school,  and  I  see  no 
retMon  why  we  should  continue  to  do  so  at 
the  poetsecondary  level. 

But  I  fall  to  follow  the  chain  of  logic  that 
leads  from  the  proposition  that  the  burden 
must  bo  lifted  from  the  very  low-income 
consumers  to  the  conclusion  that  It  must 
then  be  added  to  the  burden  already  borne 
by  the  consumer  in  the  910-30  thousand 
dollar  Income  range. 

And  to  assert  that  doing  so  would  lower 
ths  financial  barriers  between  poetsecondary 
education  and  the  consumer  Is  simple  non- 
■ense. 

Let  me  tell  you  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  E>etrolt  area  auto  worker  who  ts  making 
over  912.000  a  year  now  and  Is  working  over- 
time to  do  It — from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
school  teacher  or  the  policeman  or  the  ac- 
countant or  the  salesman  who  has  to  moon- 
light to  make  ends  meet.  It  doesn't  make 
sense  blithely  to  suggest  that  he  ought  to  be 
forced  to  pay  more  of  the  money  he  doesnt 
have  to  send  his  kids  to  college — In  the  name 
of  removing  flnanclal  barriers. 

Or.  John  Raines,  assistant  professor  of 
religion  at  Temple  University  recently  wrote, 
for  Christian  Century,  an  article  called  "Mid- 
dle America:  Up  Against  the  Wall  and  Qoln^ 
Nowhere."  I  think  some  of  Dr.  Raines'  ob- 
servations make  a  great  deal  of  sense  here. 

In  1949.  he  points  out.  one  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  owned  21  per  cent  of  the 
total  personal  wealth  in  the  nation.  During 
the  past  twenty-flve  years  while  we  have 
been  comforting  ourselves  with  the  Idea  that 
more  and  more  Americana  are  becoming  af- 
fluent, that  one  per  cent  has  raised  Its  share 
of  total  personal  wealth  to  40%  or  more! 

Says  Dr  Raines,  "There  has  been  upward 
mobility  in  America — not  at  the  middle  but 
at  the  top.  which  In  20  years  has  doubled  its 
distance  from  the  rest  of  us  " 

He  further  dtes  income  statistics — al- 
ready six  years  old — so  we  can  safely  eissume 
that  Inflation  has  made  them  substantially 
worse — which  show  that  in  1967.  66%  of  the 
American  families  in  the  7-10  thousand  in- 
come bracket:  67%  of  those  In  the  10-13 
thotisand  bracket;  and  75%  of  those  in  the 
13-16  thousand  dollar  bracket  got  there  by 
having  two  or  more  wages  In  the  family. 
In  other  words,  according  to  Dr  Raines  "Not 
massive  middle-class  affluence  but  massive 
middle-class  moonlighting — that  is  what  the 
flgures  show." 

I  sutrmlt.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  mid- 
dle-class Americans  In  families  where  both 
parents  have  to  work — sometimes  at  more 
than  one  Job — Just  to  stay  where  they  are — 
are  not  going  to  understand  the  reasoning 
that  suggests  they  are  among  the  wealthy 
and  that  they  are  not  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  poetsecondary  education. 

Let's  remember,  while  we  are  looking  at 
this  affluent  auto  worker  whose  wife  has  an 
office  Job,  who  probablv  has  a  small  equity 
in  a  house,  owns  an  automobile  he  helped 
build  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  who  owns 
a  large  bunch  of  bills  he  and  his  wife  are 
barely  lible  to  pay  at  the  end  of  each 
month — that  he  is  p»robably  also  paying  a 
higher  effective  rate  of  tax — state  and  fed- 
eral on  his  income-based  wealth  than  the 
higher  income  professional  man.  or  business- 
man, whose  true  wealth  may  well  rest  more 
on  property  Income  than  on  wage  income 

Let's  look  at  those  flgures.  too.  if  you  think 
we  are  creating  a  straw  man  here 

In  1967,  the  same  year  as  that  from  which 
John  Raines  drew  the  statistics  quoted  above, 
the  percentage  relationships  between  wa^es 
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and  property  as  a  soxirce  of  Income  were  as 
follows : 

Incom«  of  96.000  to  916,000 — 86%  from 
wages.  13%   from  property. 

Income  of  15,000  to  35.000 — 78%  from 
wages.  31%   from  property 

Income  of  25.000  to  50.000 — 47%  from 
wages,  61%   from  property 

Income  of  over  100.000 — 17%  from  wages. 
83%    from  property 

Remember  that  the  tax  rate  on  prop>erty 
Income  averages  Ofi  %  of  the  tax  rate  on  wage 
Income. 

Remember,  too,  that  enormous  amounts  of 
that  prop>ert7  tax  derives  from  tax-free  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  and  other  tax  shelters — and 
try  to  understand  that  the  man  whose  Income 
derives  mostly  from  his  own  one  or  two  Jobs, 
and  his  wife's  Job,  Is  not  going  to  be  Im- 
pressed when  we  teU  him  that  he  Is  being 
"subsidized"  because  he  Is  not  charged  most 
of  what  It  costs  to  educate  his  kids  at  a 
university  his  taxes  paid  for. 

Let  me  stay  with  Dr.  Raines'  article  briefly 
because  he  presents  us  with  some  very  dis- 
quieting evidence  about  the  lifestyle  of  these 
supposedly  affluent,  supposedly  upwardly 
mobile  middle  Americans. 

Let's  look  as  he  does,  at  the  I97I  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  "Intermediate  Level  of 
Living"  budget,  and  see  how  an  urban  family 
of  four  with  an  911.000  Income  really  lives. 

First — almost  two  thousand  dollars  of  that 
Income  went  to  taxes. 

960  dollars  a  week  went  to  food.  When 
these  flgures  were  compiled  that  meant  meat 
three  times  a  week — mostly  hamburger.  I 
suspect  that  is  a  dimly  remembered  dream 
for   many   of   these   families   today. 

9219  a  month  went  to  housing  expenses. 
Including  utilities,  mortgage  payments,  fur- 
niture, repairs,  etc. 

9613  a  year  went  to  medical   costs 

Almost  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  went  to 
transportation — which  Is  mostly  the  cost  of 
getting  back  and  forth  to  work  and  the 
grocery  store. 

A  little  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
went  to  clothing  for  this  family  of  four. 

9563  a  year  went  to  Insurance,  union  dues. 
Christmas  presents,  and  charitable  contribu- 
tions 

9684  a  year  went  to  amusements.  Includ- 
ing the  payment  of  the  TV.  to  books  and 
records  and  newspapers,  a  vacation,  and 
school  supplies  and  toys! 

That  Is  the  lifestyle  of  an  American  family 
which,  the  academic  economists  tell  me  ia 
"above  the  median."  That  la  the  lifestyle  that 
some  bankers,  attorneys,  and  Industrialists 
think  can  be  made  a  little  more  austere  so 
that  these  "upwardly  mobile"  Americans  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  an  edu- 
cation for  their  kids. 

That  ts  how  the  people  live  who  are  ac- 
cused by  the  academic  economy  of  not  con- 
tributing enough  toward  their  own  kids'  ed- 
ucation— and  the  education  of  other  people's 
kids.  too. 

Part,  of  course,  of  the  rationale  for  seeking 
higher  tuition  payments  Is  the  acceptance, 
perhaps  out  of  pure  pessimism,  of  the  Idea, 
fervently  preached  by  the  present  Admin- 
istration, that  we  have  reached  the  highest 
level  we  can  hope  Xa  achieve  in  the  public 
support  of  poetsecondary  education,  and 
that  the  only  alternative  Is  the  rearrange- 
ment of  those  resources  In  more  beneflclal 
ways 

I  «un  not  suggesting  any  bad  faith  or  evil 
motives  on  the  part  of  those  who  accept,  as 
graven  on  stone,  the  view  of  public  priorities 
which  has  the  blessing  of  Richard  Nixon. 
and  Roy  Ash. 

But  we  do  not  hat^e  to  assume  that  we  have 
no  more  resources  to  put  Into  education. 

It  Is  possible  to  lower  flnanclal  barriers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale,  without  raising  them 
further  up  on  that  scale. 
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And  there  Is  untapped  wealth  at  the  un- 
taxed top  end  of  the  lncx»me  scale  which  can 
be  used  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

But,  above  all.  I  am  suggesUng  that  the 
eoonomlsts'  assumption  that  education  only 
benefits  the  student  Is  wholly  unproven! 

I  admit  the  validity  of  the  argument  that 
a  college  education  substantially  mcreaaes  a 
student's  likely  Income. 

The  figure  I  have  seen  most  emphatically 
ofTened  Is  that  a  college  degree  holder  will 
likely  earn,  over  the  course  of  his  lifetime, 
something  over  9400.000  more  than  the  aver- 
age high  school  graduate. 

I  am  not  sure  that  flgure  takes  Into  ac- 
count the  effects  of  inflaUon  either  In  terms 
of  money  or  In  terms  of  Job  credential  re- 
quirements— nor  am  I  sure  to  what  degree 
that  flgure  may  be  attributable  to  the  per- 
sonal drive  and  ambition  that  caused  the 
degree  holder  to  go  to  college  In  the  first 
place. 

But  let's  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  the  degree  Itself  produces  that  400,000 
dollars. 

My  answer  Is  "so  what?" 

The  highway  and  the  subway  are  both  fi- 
nanced. In  large  part,  by  non-users. 

In  1971,  the  United  States  Government 
subsidized  13  regional  airlines  to  the  tune 
of  63  million  dollars,  and  we  are  subsidizing 
shipbuilders,  alrporte.  and  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russian  consumers: 

The  tax  system  Is  filled  with  provisions 
which  subsidize  the  home  buyer,  the  bor- 
rower of  money,  the  motorist,  the  user  of 
installment  credit,  the  contributor  to 
churches  and  nonprofit  organizations. 

And  not  least  among  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  latter  kind  of  public  subsidy  Is  the  bene- 
factor of  the  private  educational  Institution. 

I  am  not  singling  out  tax  subsidies  or 
cash  subsidies  for  criticism  or  defense. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  any  one  of  them, 
we  can  all  agree,  at  the  very  least,  that  the 
Individuals  who  claim  each  of  these  tax  or 
cash  subsidies  personally  benefit  from  the 
activities  subsidized. 

And  some  of  those  who  do  not  benefit 
directly  and  individually  from  such  subsi- 
dies are  among  those  whose  tax  payments 
are  needed  to  fund  the  cash  subsidies  and 
replace  the  tax  subsidies. 

But  a  subsidy  la  Justified — or  not — In 
terms  of  the  benefit  to  the  public  as  a 
whole. 

And  until  we  are  ready  to  abolish  alto- 
gether any  form  of  subsidy  to  any  activity 
which  benefits  any  Individual  personally, 
then  I  think  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore we  can  begin  to  Justify  singling  out  the 
student  and  his  family  for  this  exercise  in 
moral  regeneration. 

I  submit  that  we  do  not  spend  money  on 
education — we  Invest  It,  and  I  submit  that 
we  have  done  so  since  the  origins  of  this  Re- 
public, and  we  have  done  so  knowingly  and 
wisely. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance,  the  Morrill  Act, 
the  long  list  of  Federal  and  State  and  local 
decisions  to  put  public  money  to  the  most 
fundamental  of  public  purposes — the  educa- 
tion of  children — all  these  bear  witness  to 
the  validity  of  a  concept  that  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  discard,  so  that  we  can  trim 
our  educational  aspirations  to  the  Pro- 
crustean dimensions  set  by  the  Budget. 

I  think  John  Dale  Ruasell  made  the  p>olnt 
best  In  1960,  when  he  said; 

The  reason  for  the  support  of  education 
out  of  the  public  treasury  Is  that  an  im- 
portant public  benefit  is  produced  ...  In 
these  times  there  should  be  no  question 
whatever  that  education  beyond  the  high 
school  for  a  great  many  young  people  Is  as 
essential  to  the  public  welfare  and  security 
as  education  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  level.  To  Impose  barriers  to  continued 
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attendance  In  the  form  of  tuition  fees  at  the 
time  of  high  school  graduation,  is  as  un- 
sound as  It  would  be  to  impose  such  bar- 
riers at  the  end  of  the  elementary  school 
or  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade." 

There,  I  suggest,  you  have  the  argument 
In  a  nutshell. 

Either  the  education  system  benefits  the 
society  as  a  whole,  and  access  should  t>e  truly 
universal — or  It  only  benefits  the  student, 
and  he  should  pay  the  entire  shot. 

If  education  only  benefits  the  Individual 
then  we  are  beggaring  ourselves  as  taxpayers 
to  provide  an  expensive  system  of  education, 
from  the  Kindergarten  through  the  16th 
year,  or  beyond,  which  ought  to  be  made 
available  only  to  those  who  want  to,  and  can 
pay  for  It. 

If  that  premise  Is  correct,  then  there  Is.  In- 
deed, no  Justification  for  the  public  educa- 
tional Institution,  and  none  whatever  for 
the  money-losing  private  educational  institu- 
tion. 

If  that  premise  is  right.  Indeed,  education 
should  be  wholly  a  proflt-makaig  enterprise, 
and  Harvard  and  Macomb  County  Commun- 
ity Colleges  should  both  start  making  money. 
or  go  Into  the  drink. 

But  If  that  premise  Is  Incorrect — if  as  we 
have  always  believed,  and  as  Whitehead  so 
eloquently  said.  "The  race  which  does  not 
value  trained  Intelligence  is  doomed."  then 
the  society  Itself  derives  a  benefit  from  Its 
educational  system  far  la  excess  of  any  In- 
vestment that  can  be  put  Into  It  In  advance 
by  its  Immediate  clientele. 

And  If  this  Is  the  case.  I  suggest  that  our 
Job  Is  not  to  try  to  accustom  ourselves  to 
today's  small  visions,  but  to  raise  our  eyes 
to  the  goal  of  a  truly  universally  available 
educational  system  without  cost  barriers. 

I  think  we  ought — Indeed.  I  think  we  must 
try  to  create  the  opportunity  for  every  Amer- 
ican— whatever  his  background,  whatever 
his  economic  class — whatever  his  age  or  the 
point  he  has  reached  In  his  career — to  have 
access  to  a  full  range  of  poetsecondary  edu- 
cation opportunities — to  the  full  extent  h» 
can  benefit  from  them. 

The  kid  Just  coming  out  of  high  school; 
the  mature  person  who  wants  to  change  a 
career,  or  who  finds  that  his  career  has  been 
threatened  by  technologry;  the  person  ap- 
proaching retirement  who  wants  to  live  a 
richer  life — to  each  of  these  the  doors  of 
postsecondary  education  mxist  be  opened,  and 
kept  open. 

And  an  Indispensable  element  of  this,  an 
element  without  which  we  cannot  remain 
where  we  are,  must  less  move  forward.  Is  a 
well-financed,  nation-wide  system  of  low- 
tultlon  or  no-tultlon  state  universities,  and 
colleges  and  community  and  Junior  colleges 

That  element  Is  no  less  valuable  than  the 
Indispensable  system  of  independent  institu- 
tions which  must  be  strengthened  and  pre- 
sented to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  choice  for 
those  seeking  an  education. 

I  accept  the  proposition  that  private  edu- 
cation should  not  be  priced  out  of  the  edu- 
cational market  place. 

We  need  our  entire  educational  system. 

There  is  more  need  for  education,  for  com- 
petent teaching,  for  research,  for  the  apftrk- 
Ing  of  Intellectual  curiosity,  and  for  training 
In  Job  and  professional  skills,  than  we  can 
hope  to  provide  with  the  educational  system 
we  now  have. 

The  wide-spread  acceptance  of  the  Idea 
that  the  demand— Indeed,  the  need — for 
our  educational  system  Is  shrinking  is  a 
counsel  of  despair  on  which  we  cannot  build 
our  educational  policies 

The  American  people  will  support,  as  they 
are  already  supporting,  a  broadly  based,  open 
educational  system. 

And  they  will  support  It  more  readily  If 
Its  costs  are  spread  across  the  society  it 
serves,  and  not  concentrated  wholly  on  those 
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who  happen  at  the  moment — as  undergrade 
uates  or  graduate  students — to  be  "using" 
the  system. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  earned  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  patient  and 
law-abiding  people  In  the  world. 

He  pays  his  taxes,  even  when  he  Isnt  al- 
together sure  that  he  approves  of  what  they 
are  being  used  for. 

He  knows  he  is  paying  more  taxes  than  his 
Prealdent,  and  suspects,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  he  Is  paying  more  than  his  banker,  his 
doctor,  his  lawyer  and  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  academic  economist  who  is  ponti- 
ficating on  how  well  subsidized  that  taxpayer 

Is! 

Tell  that  taxpayer  that  he  has  to  help  a 
little  more  to  open  up  the  doors  to  college 
for  his  own  kids  and  everyone  else's,  and 
he  wCl  grumble,  but  he  will  help. 

But  you  tell  him  that  the  sacrtflcee  he  la 
already  making,  and  the  new  ones  you  want 
him  to  make  are  not  to  help  hts  kids — that 
he  and  his  children  are  too  "affluent"  to  need 
help — and  we  may  have  a  very  vivid  bicen- 
tennial observation  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  I 

But  I  think  we  can  avoid  that  kind  of 
confrontation  between  those  who  want  to 
save  the  values  of  a  mixed  educational  sys- 
tem, and  those  who  w:U,  in  one  form  or 
another,  have  to  continue  to  carry  the  load. 

I  think  we  can,  without  doing  violence  to 
our  Institutions,  or  stretching  our  legislative 
ingenuity  out  of  shape,  come  up  with  educa- 
tional finance  systems  which  will  enable  us 
to  reach  the  goal  Thomas  Wolfe  painted 
for  us: 

"So  then  to  every  man  his  chance — to  every 
man  regardleas  of  his  birth,  his  shining, 
golden  opportunity — to  every  man  the  right 
to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to  Isecome 
whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
can  combine  to  make  htm — this,  seeker,  Is 
the  promise  of  America." 
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HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  estab- 
lish a  HUD  loan  insurance  program  for 
loans  to  nursing  homes  and  intermediate 
care  lacLLities  to  enable  them  to  install 
fire  safety  equipment.  Under  this  pro- 
posal loans  would  be  limited  to  the  Sec- 
retarj's  estimate  of  the  reasonable  cost 
of  the  equipment  fully  installed,  and  the 
loans  would  contain  other  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

A  provision  to  provide  the  necessary 
loans  to  nursing  homes  had  been  included 
by  the  Housing  Subcommittee  in  the  pro- 
posed Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1972.  but  as  you  know  this  bill 
never  reached  the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 
As  a  result  many  nursing  homes  will 
begin  to  dose  their  doors  at  the  end  of 
December  because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  loans  to  install  the  fire 
equipment  stipulated  in  regulations 
prescribed  in  the  1967  Life  Safety  Code. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1973  imposed  the  requirement  that  all 
nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care 
facilities  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Life 
Safety  Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  in  order  for  patients  in 
such  facilities  to  retain  their  eligibility 
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under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  recognise  the 
beneficial  effect  of  such  a  requirement  In 
Increasing  the  security  of  patients 
against  fire.  However,  without  the  loans 
proposed  in  this  bill  many  nursing  homes 
and  intermediate  care  facilities — a  rough 
estimate  Is  1.500  to  2.500  facilities — will 
have  to  close  their  doors  because  they 
cannot  obtain  the  financing  for  the  pur- 
chase and  Lnstallation  of  the  required 
safety  equipment.  Patients  from  these 
nursing  homes  will  have  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  State  hospitals,  and  we  all  know 
that  a  majority  of  the  State  hospitals  are 
terribly  overcrowded  without  these  addi- 
tional patients. 

I  believe  that  you  will  recognize  the 
Importance  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
smcerely  hope  that  you  will  support  m>- 
efforts  when  this  bill  reaches  the  floor 
for  consideration 


IS   THERE   A    POPULATION 
EXPLOSION? 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOCAN 

or  mabtt-axd 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
primary  justifications  for  destroying  un- 
born children  by  abortion  is  the  so-called 
populatlOD  explosion,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  experiencing  the 
lowest  birth  rate  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Even  if  there  were  a  popiUatlon 
exploelon,  no  one  could  justify  denying 
the  natural  Qod-glven  right  to  life  of  a 
single  person  any  more  than  one  could 
jiostify  throwing  persons  overboard  in  an 
overcrowded  ship  If  we  accept  the  idea 
that  some  human  lives  are  expendable, 
why  start  with  the  youngest?  Why  not 
those  over  60?  Why  not  eliminate  the 
cripples  Eind  the  lame''  As  horrible  as 
these  thoughts  are  they  are  logical  ex- 
tensions of  our  current  antlllfe  attitude. 

We  do.  In  fact,  have  a  population  prob- 
lem— the  problem  being  the  continued 
decline  in  the  number  of  yoimg  persons 
Each  year  the  number  of  student«  in  our 
schools  is  rapidly  declining  Thousands  of 
teachers  have  loBt  their  jobs  because  of 
a  lack  of  children.  The  number  of  child- 
ren In  America  under  5  years  of  age  has 
declined  by  a  whopping  15  5  percent  from 
I960  to  1970  In  other  words,  there  are 
15  5  percent  fewer  children  under  5  yean 
of  age  in  the  United  States  In  1970  than 
there  were  in  1960  This  dramatic  decline 
occurred  prior  to  the  general  spread  of 
abortion  The  outlook  for  our  coimtry  Is 
?nm  Indeed  with  the  Impact  of  abortion 
coupled  with  the  alreaily  plummeting 
Wrth  rate. 

The  following  is  a  segment  of  the 
chapter.  "Is  There  a  Population  Explo- 
sion''" and  examines  poptilatlon  grrowth 
as  an  excuse  for  scraping  live  babies  out 
of  their  mothers"  wombe 

1*  Thzsi  a  Porui^-noir  ExtlocxomT 
AlUMogh  It  to  tanpoaHbU  to  do  justtoa  hen 
to  vtiat  to  eaflcd  tb*  poptiUtton  opkaloa. 
V*    must    DrTerthel««*    coTKid«r   Mvaral    •»• 
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Itent  points  about  it.  "Overpopulation"  la  in- 
creasingly clt«<l  as  one  ot  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  unrestricted  abortion  has  now  be- 
come "necess&rv  We  may  note  in  parsing 
that  the  same  alleged  ne«d  for  Lebenaraum, 
or  Urlng  space,  was  brought  forward  to  Justi- 
fy the  eX'.ermlnatlon  programs  of  the  Nazis 
in  Germany  Just  as  many  people  acquiesced 
In  the  programs  of  the  Nazis  because  of  the 
supposed  overriding  needs  of  the  German 
Patherlaxid,  so  today  m&ny  people,  fright- 
ened by  the  horrur  stories  told  by  the  popu- 
lation Cassandras  in  our  midst,  seem  to 
have  been  persuaded  that  abortion  is  neces- 
sary as  a  population  control  measure  Ja- 
pan, for  example,  has  dramatically  reduced 
Its  population  growth  rate  by  allowing  abor- 
tions virtually  on  demand. 

It  U  qult«  true  that  killing  does  reduce 
the  population,  if  that  is  indeed  the  only 
consideration.  In  point  of  fact,  how«ver.  we 
do  not  have  to  take  at  face  value  all  the 
hysteria  about  the  so-called  population  ex- 
plosion. 

(1)  The  catastrophic  predictions  of  many 
scientists  and  demographers  are  based  on  a 
number  of  "ifs"  which  are  far  from  In- 
evitable. 

The  first  of  these  "if's"  concerns  the  ac- 
tual present  population  of  the  world.  We  are 
told  that  It  Is  around  3£  bllUon.  having  in- 
creased by  3.5  bUllon  In  a  lltle  more  than  a 
century:  It  to  c&lculated  that  It  wlU  double 
in  about  35  years  But — one  of  the  experts 
candidly  admits — "the  statistics  are  not 
exact,  of  course.  There  is  no  way  of  reg- 
istering the  dally  births  and  deaths  for  much 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  South  America.  But  the 
exp>erts  are  In  close  agreement  about  the 
figures  "  This  must  Inevitably  remind  us  of 
the  "one  million  illegal  abortions  per  year 
In  the  tJnlted  States."  for  which,  however. 
there  are  no  reUable  statistics  . . . 

Whatever  the  accuracy  of  the  figures.  It 
is  perfectly  true  and  demonstrable  that 
world  population  has  grown  phenomenally. 
We  do  have  the  figures  for  North  America. 
ETurope.  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 
and  we  know  that  population  growth  In  the 
past  century  has  been  unprecedented.  If — 
and  this  Is  the  second  big  "If" — departing 
from  our  present  large  population  base,  we 
project  indeflxiltely  the  same  rate  of  growth 
we  have  witnessed  In  the  past  hundred  years, 
we  will  be  able  to  calculate  a  given  date 
when  the  sheer  weight  of  human  bodies  wUl 
equal  the  weight  of  the  earth  Itself;  or  a 
date  when  there  will  b«  more  than  one  per- 
son for  every  square  foot  of  the  earth's 
surface.  In  fact,  such  projections  are  regu- 
larly being  made  by  some  of  the  more  frantic 
scientists.  (One  of  the  Interesting  things 
about  the  population  alarmists  Is  that  the 
meet  extreme  among  them  almost  invariably 
turn  OMt  to  be  biologists;  real  demographers 
tend  to  be  a  good  deal  more  cautious  Ln  their 
projections. ) 

These  apocalyptic  projections,  however,  are 
the  purest  science  fiction.  They  depend  on 
an  indefinite  or  a  very  long-term  extension 
of  the  present  growth  and  doubling  rates 
of  the  world's  admittedly  large  present  popu- 
lation. But  the  present  growth  and  doubling 
rates  of  the  population  cannot  continue  In- 
definitely, and  not  merely  because  we  will  all 
dto  of  starvation  or  disease  or  nuclear  war 
long  before  the  earths  avaUable  living  space 
Is  all  used  up  The  current  growth  and  dou- 
bling rates  cannot  continue  for  quite 
another  reason;  the  rapid  rise  In  population 
growth  we  have  seen  In  modem  times  i*  due. 
as  one  economist  puts  It,  "not  to  rtolng  birth 
rates,  but  to  a  recession  of  the  death  rate  . 
And  every  sensible  person  should  realise  that 
death  rates  cannot  go  tm  receding  Indefi- 
nitely " 

Btnce.  eventually,  everybody  la  going  to 
dto,  death  rates  simply  cannot  keep  going 
down  Indefinitely;  they  have  to  come  Into 
•qulUbrtam  with  birth  rates,  as  they  were 
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before  modem  medicine  brought  about  dra- 
matically increased  life  expectancies  the 
world  over,  thereby  triggering  the  modern 
"population  explosion  ■■  Not  only  must  the 
recession  of  the  death  rate  eventually  cease, 
there  are  Indications  that  It  has  ceased  In 
OcU>l>er,  1970,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion announced  that  the  steady  decline  In 
death  rates  observed  over  the  past  150  years 
(coinciding  precisely  with  the  "population 
explosion")  appears  now  to  be  coming  to  a 
halt:  mortality  rates  are  fast  approaching, 
or  have  reached,  an  Irreducible  minimum 

"The  findings  have  Important  Implica- 
tions for  the  problem  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion." a  news  story  dlacloelng  WHO'S  con- 
clusions stated.  "One  of  the  causes  of  net 
population  Increase  .  .  .  has  been  medical 
advances  reducing  Infant  mortality  and  com- 
batting once-fatal  diseases  In  later  life  If 
those  advances  have  about  reached  their 
limit — and  if  sooner  or  later  the  same  phe- 
nomenon will  be  duplicated  In  presently 
underdeveloped  countries  whose  standards 
are  rising — then  at  least  one  of  the  factors  In 
the  population  Increase  will  become  stabi- 
lized." 

As  for  continuing  high  birth  rates,  the 
economist  we  have  Just  quoted  above  makes 
a  further  point-  "All  demographers  know 
that  birth  rates,  even  In  the  overpopulated 
co\intrlea.  are  not  up  They  have  been  stabi- 
lized for  years,  and  in  the  prosperous  coun- 
tries are  actually  down  In  some  cases  sharp- 
ly. The  United  States  at  present  has  the 
lovrest  birth  rate  in  its  history"  (Italics 
added)  The  VS.  birth  rate.  In  fact,  has  de- 
clined every  year  from  a  high  of  25.3  per  lOOO 
In  1957  to  a  low  of  17  4  In  1971;  a  report  by 
the  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies  Indicates  that  there  were  15.5  per  cent 
fewer  children  under  5  years  of  age  In  1970 
than  In  1960 — this  decrease  of  children  coin- 
cldes  with  the  greatest  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  people  of  child-bearing  age.  This  de- 
crease of  births  has  heen  accelerating  over  an 
entire  decade;  It  would  seem  that  the  In- 
creased availability  of  abortions  occurred 
too  late  In  the  decade  to  have  substantially 
affected  the  figures. 

As  If  to  underline  the  hazards  of  trying  to 
predict  merely  by  projecting  existing  trends, 
the  U.S  Census  Bureau  announced.  In  Au- 
gust. 1970,  "a  major  downward  revision  in 
population  projections  for  the  next  30 
years  .  .  It  Is  possible,  the  Bureau  said,  that 
there  will  be  nearly  100  million  fewer  Amer- 
icans in  the  year  3000  than  had  been  fore- 
cast In  one  maximum  projection  made  Just 
three  years  ago." 

Subsequent  studies  have  continued  to  con- 
firm this  new  trend.  In  Its  Issue  of  Novem- 
ber 8.  1971,  for  example  the  New  York  Times 
reported  on  three  different  new  studies — 
the  1970  National  Fertility  Study,  a  survey 
by  the  VS.  Census  Bureau,  and  a  compila- 
tion by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics. All  of  these  studies  not  only  con- 
firmed marked  reductions  m  actual  births; 
they  confirmed  a  sharp  and  rapid  drop  In  the 
number  of  children  women  intended  to  have 
Birth  expectations  are  generally  regarded  as 
highly  accurate  overall  indicators  of  future 
births,  and  these  three  reports  all  confirmed 
a  "half-a-chlld"  drop  in  such  expectations. 
Informed  demographers  are  now  talking 
about  a  "birth  dearth"  or  "baby  bust"  more 
than  they  are  talking  about  a  "population 
explosion." 

Of  course,  the  new  forecasts  may  be  Just  as 
faulty  M  the  old  Nevertheless,  an  "expert" 
population  projection  which  U  three  years 
later  found  to  be  off  by  100  million,  for  exam- 
ple, can  hardly  be  considered  exact  science. 
We  may  be  pardoned  for  demurring  when,  to 
counter  an  alleged  overpopulation  which  can- 
not be  demonstrated,  we  are  asked  to  accept 
policies  such  as  abortion -on -demand  which 
overturn  the  most  basic  legal  and  moral 
principles  by  which  American  society  has  al- 
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ways  governed  itself.  The  evidence  for  this 
future  overpopulation  clearly  remains  of  the 
most  speculative  sort 

The  other  big  "If"  of  the  prophets  of  popu- 
lation disaster  concerns  the  capacity  of  the 
wiwld  to  feed  itself — not  only  Its  present 
large  population,  but  the  much  larger  popu- 
lation It  will  certainly  have  when  birth  and 
death  rates  reach  a  new  equilibrium.  "This 
problem  has  been  dealt  with  most  capably 
by  Blrtlsh  economist  Colin  Clark  who  enjoys 
International  repute  sis  an  exp>ert  In  the  area 
of  economc  development  and  demography," 
Professor  Rupert  Ederer  writes.  "Using  ac- 
cepted statistical  techniques  and  reliable 
data  on  world  land  resources,  Clark  has  cal- 
culated that  presently  available  land  on  thto 
earth  suitable  for  agriculture  .  .  ,  could 
feed — using  the  best  agriculture  techniques 
presently  available — 47  billion  people  at  max- 
imum, I.e.  at  American  standards  of  diet. 
Accepting  that  Americans  eat  more  than  they 
need  to,  Clark  further  estimates  that  for  peo- 
ple living  at  Japanese  standards  of  food  con- 
sumption and  timber  requirements,  the 
world's  potential  agricultural  and  forest  land 
could  supply  the  needs  of  157  billion  people." 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  Professor  of  Nutrition  at 
Harvard  and  a.nother  renowned  authority  on 
the  subject,  has  reached  conclusions  similar 
to  OoUn  Clark's  "Considering  the  world  as 
a  whole,"  he  writes,  "there  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  food  situation  Is  worsening  and 
there  Is  at  least  a  likelihood  that  food  may 
at  some  time  (20  or  30  years  from  now)  be 
removed  altogether  as  a  limiting  factor  to 
population."  Noting  that  since  1860  the  In- 
crease In  food  production  has  been  still  more 
rapid  than  the  phenomenal  increase  In  pop- 
ulation, and  that  since  the  early  1950's  espe- 
cially, the  average  rate  of  Increase  for  world 
food  production  has  been  3  per  cent  per  year 
while  the  population  has  Increased  on  the 
average  only  1.7  per  cent.  Professor  Mayer 
underlines  the  further  spectacular  increases 
In  food  production  which  can  result  from 
the  application  of  what  U  already  known 
about  scientific  agriculture,  especially  from 
the  economical  harnessing  of  photosynthesis 
In  plants,  and  adds,  "all  this  is  no  longer 
science  fiction.  It  is  as  much  a  reality  as  the 
Federal  Income  Tax." 

Nor  does  all  this  represent  an  argument, 
unresolvable  by  laymen,  among  experts — 
some  experts  holding  that  the  world  can  sup- 
port any  foreseeable  population,  while  other 
experts  cry  "overpopulation"  as  the  contem- 
porary version  of  the  "yellow  pyerll."  We  can 
attest  that,  whatever  our  future  perils  may 
t)e,  food  and  other  basic  resources  seem  rea- 
sonably In  balance  both  now  and  for  the 
future. 

(2)  The  problems  of  pollution,  congestion 
and  undernourishment  in  the  world  today 
are  not  neceaearlly.  or  even  principally,  the 
result  of  overpopulation. 

By  the  standards  of  Its  available  technol- 
ogy, a  sparse  band  of  Indians  In  a  South 
American  rain  forcn  is  surely  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  "overpopulation  "  "Before  the 
Invention  of  agriculture,"  Lester  R  Brown 
has  noted,  "the  plants  and  animals  sup- 
ported by  photoeynthesls  on  the  total  land 
area  [of  the  earth)  could  support  a  human 
population  of  only  about  10  mlllon"  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  resources  of 
the  earth  had  not  been  organized  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food  With  every  development  of 
agrlculttiral  technology,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  can  t>e  supported  Increases 
phenomeruilly.  Today,  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated country  In  the  world,  the  Netherlands, 
with  375  persons  per  square  kilometer,  given 
today's  available  agricultural  technology.  Is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  In  the 
world 

•mie  Dutch  [agricultural  I  productivity 
figures  are  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
world,"  Colin  Clark  writes.  "Only  about  70% 
of  the  country  is  farmed  The  rest  consists 
of  urban  and  industrial  sites,  or  of  dunes 
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and  heaths  which  could  only  be  fertilized  at 
great  expense,  and  which  are  preserved  for 
forestry  and  recreation.  Dutch  agriculture 
produced  1,070  tons  of  grain  equivalent  per 
square  kilometer  of  farm  land  .  .  .  the  re- 
quirements (at  Dutch  standards  of  consump- 
tion) for  366  persons. "  In  other  *ords,  al- 
though It  is  the  most  densely  populated 
country  In  the  world,  the  Netherlands  can 
produce  on  its  own  land  adequate  food  to 
feed  Its  own  population  at  a  high  standard 
of  living. 

Sclenttsta  Paul  Ehrlich  and  John  P.  Hol- 
dren  have  disputed  the  relevance  of  popu- 
lation density  figures  in  general  and  the 
Dutch  example  in  particular  to  the  deter- 
mination of  what  constitutes  overpopula- 
tion. They  speak  of  a  "Netherlands  fallacy," 
and  point  out  tliat  "the  Netherlands  actually 
requires  large  chunks  of  the  earth's  resources 
and  vast  areas  of  land  not  within  its  borders 
to  maintain  itself.  For  example,  It  to  the  sec- 
ond largest  per  capita  Importer  of  protein  in 
the  world  .  .  ."  'What  the  argument  fails  to 
take  into  account,  of  course.  Is  what  the 
Netherlands  exports,  and  from  which  other 
countries  trading  with  the  Netherlands 
benefit. 

Both  prosperity  and  the  high  Dutch  rate 
of  production  result  not  from  a  small  popu- 
lation but  from  its  possession  of  advanced 
technology.  The  same  applies  to  other  coun- 
tries. Hong  Kong,  for  example,  which  houses 
3.1  mlliion  people  on  398  square  miles  (12,700 
per  square  mile)  has  been  able  to  double  Its 
output  of  goods  and  services  In  ten  years. 


FEDERAL  BUDGET 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LlNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week,  it  is  expected  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  summit  a  legislative  package 
to  the  Members  on  the  subject  of  the 
Congress  budget  proceedings. 

Appropriately,  station  'WMAQ-TV'— 
NBC,  Chicago— broadcast  an  editorial 
on  November  3,  on  this  subject.  'While  the 
editorial  also  is  directed  to  the  local 
budgetary'  problems.  It  verj-  properly  dis- 
cusses appropriations  to  be  considered 
by  Members  of  Congress  The  editorial 
follows: 

EurroRiAL  BY  Station  WMAQ-TV 

The  federal  budget — charts,  graphs  and 
almost  Incomprehensible  statlstlcs-^ls  a  little 
less  exciting  to  read  than  the  telephone  book. 
MaytM  that's  why  Congress  allows  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  make  up   the  budget 

It  might  be  dull,  but  the  federal  budget 
essentially  determines  how  our  government  is 
going  to  spend  $370  billion  of  our  money. 
But  we  cannot  eijject  the  average  American 
citizen  to  analyse  the  budget  and  send  along 
appropriate  suggestions  to  Washington. 
Theoretically  at  least,  that  should  be  a  Job 
for  the  538  people  we  elect  to  represent  us 
in  Congress. 

But  Congress  allows  the  budget  to  be  the 
private  prop>erty  of  the  President  and  the 
non-elected  people  he  picks  to  run  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  So  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  operates  as 
son  of  an  "invisible  government"  making 
the  crucial  decisions  about  national  prion - 
ties 

Congressmen  can  complain  that  we're 
spending  too  much  for  thto  and  not  enough 
for  that.  But  Congress  has  no  alternative 
budget  of  its  own.  It  has  no  office  to  pro- 
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vide  In-depth  analysto  of  the  President's 
budget.  So  when  Congress  votes  to  spend 
more  for  a  program  than  the  President  wants, 
the  President  vetoes  the  appropriation  and 
criticizes  Congress  tar  overspending. 

That  makes  Congress  a  less-than -equal 
branch  of  government.  And  it  won't  be  equal 
until  it  establtohee  its  own  budgetary  office 
so  members  of  Congress  can  have  enough 
Information  of  their  own  to  enable  them  to 
play  a  role  in  setting  spending  priorities. 

Thto  Inequality  also  exists  at  the  local 
level.  In  Chicago,  Mayor  Daley  makes  up  the 
budget  every  year,  not  the  50  aldermen.  The 
mayor  gives  each  of  them  one  copy  of  hto 
budget  book  and  then.  Just  threeweeks  later. 
they  have  to  vote  whether  to  adc^t  it  or  not. 
At  least  Congress  has  time  to  evaluate  appro- 
prtotlons  requests  over  a  period  of  months 
instead  of  Chicago's  quick  take-it-or-leave-lt 
way  of  adopting  a  budget. 

We're  not  criticizing  President  Nixon  or 
Mayor  Daley,  By  law.  they  have  the  duty  to 
present  their  budgets.  The  problem  to  that 
Congress  and  the  City  <:k>uncll  have  failed 
to  assert  themselves  in  thto  process.  Unless 
the  people  we  elect  as  legislators  grab  a 
share  of  their  authority  to  set  priorities  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  they're  not  in  a 
very  good  position  to  complain  the  rest  of 
the  year  about  how  the  money  is  being  spent. 


PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 
REVIEW  ORGANIZA-nONS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  this  title  is 
better  known  as  the  professional  stand- 
ards review  organizations  provision  I 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  we  main- 
tain in  this  country  a  system  of  per- 
sonalized. eflRcient.  progressive  health 
care. 

Last  year  the  Congress,  in  Its  desire 
to  approve  the  social  security  amend- 
ments presented  to  it.  enacted  as  a  part 
of  those  amendments  a  little-noticed 
section  which  will,  if  permitted  to  stand, 
greatly  jeopartiize  the  quality  of  health 
care  received  by  those  many  medicare 
and  medicaid  patients  who  have  been 
led  to  belie've  they  would  receive,  throiigh 
those  programs,  the  highest  quahty  of 
care  the  medical  profession  has  to 
offer. 

Unfortimately,  while  the  purpose  of 
the  PSRO  seems  innocent  enough  In 
concept,  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
law.  when  applied  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession's activities,  will  Impose  on  the 
professional  aind  its  patients  a  system 
of  care  standardized  at  the  level  of  the 
lowest  common  denominator.  The  law 
will.  In  addition,  practically  remove 
those  guarantees  of  privacy  which  have 
been  so  Important  a  part  of  the  close 
relationship  which  enables  doctors  to 
provide  their  patient?  ■Rith  highlj-  per- 
sonal and  higlili'  efficient  care 

These  are  onli'  a  few  of  the  provisions 
of  the  PSRO  legislation  which  impose 
on  us  a  necessity  to  reconsider  our  ac- 
tion of  last  year  and  repeal  PSRO's  al- 
together 
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DEATH  PENALTY  SUPPORTED  IN 
PUBLIC  SURVEY 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PKMNSTXVAMU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 
Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr  OAYDOS  Mr  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  capital  punishment  ac- 
tually acts  as  a  deterrent  to  murder  and 
other  major  crimes  Is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  ones  facing  our  Nation  today. 

There  are  strong  arguments  on  both 
sides  and  the  debate  Sares  anew  each 
time  the  media  reports  a  Icllllng  so  vio- 
lent It  shocks  the  entire  Nation.  The  de- 
cision of  the  US  Supreme  Court.  In  Pur- 
man  against  Oeorgla  which  cast  a  cloud 
on  the  constitutionality  of  all  Federal 
and  State  laws  Imposing  the  death  pen- 
alty and  served  to  further  confuse  the 
issue 

I  realize  there  Is  no  easy  answer  to  this 
highly  emotional  question  of  whether  to 
impose  or  dispose  of  the  death  penalty. 
In  an  effort  to  learn  how  the  residents 
of  the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  felt  about  the  question,  I 
sent  a  questionnaire  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict, asking  the  people  if  they  felt: 

(1)  The  death  pen&lty  la  J\istlfl»bl«  In 
cases  of  flrst  degree  murder  and  other  major 
crlmee:  (3)  the  death  penalty  should  be  Im- 
posed on  seccnd-tuae  murderers;  (3)  the 
death  penalty  should  be  abolished  In  favor 
of  life  Unprl«cament;  and  (4)  any  other 
opinion  the  people  cared  to  express. 

The  response  was  Impressive.  I  re- 
ceived nearly  26.000  replies,  many  of 
them  accompanied  by  letters  further  ex- 
plaining the  writers  opinion  on  capital 
pxmlshment. 

The  results  of  the  survey  showed  94 
percent  of  the  people  responding  favored 
the  death  penalty  Of  that  total.  72  per- 
cent advocated  It  for  first  degree  murder 
or  other  major  crimes. 

Similarly,  of  the  22  percent  favoring 
the  death  penalty  for  "'second-time" 
murderers  many  indicated  this  should  be 
the  last  resort,  imposed  only  after  all  at- 
tempts at  rehabilitation  had  failed. 

Six  percent  of  the  responses  felt  capi- 
tal punLshment  should  be  completely 
abolished  However,  here  too,  there  were 
differences  of  opimon  Some  felt  life  Im- 
prisonment was  punishment  enough  for 
any  crime,  providing  the  convicted  partv 
served  the  full  sentence  That  Ls  life,  no 
parole,  ever  Others  felt  our  entire  penal 
system  drastically  needs  revision  with 
greater  emphasis  on  education  and  re- 
habilitation If  this  Is  accomplished,  they 
were  willing  to  perole  the  "rehabilitated  ' 
party 

I  would  like  to  include  in  my  remarks 
some  excerpts  taken  from  responses  to 
the  questionnaire.  They  Illustrate  the 
wide  range  of  feeling  on  this  Issue 

An  eye  for  an  eye.  etc    .  .  .  Only  flrrt  de- 
gree murder  should  be  punishable  by  death 
but  not  ALL  cases  of  first  degree  murder 
The  death  penalty  should  be  used  only  with 
great  discretion   and  In  extraordinary  casea. 

Death  is  Justtfled  on  repeat  or  multiple 
first  degree  murder  convictions;  life  Unprts- 
ooment  on  first  time  conviction  with  mint- 
mum  of  10  yean  and  parole;  life  imprlaon- 
meat  with  NO  parole  for  repeat  oonvlctlooa. 
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Why  should  there  be  second-time  murder- 
ers? Keep  the  death  penalty.  Abolish 
ilie  death  penalty  for  life  Imprisonment  with 
no  poMlble  parole  .  .  Death  versus  death 
Is  a  meaningless  question  as  long  as  prisons 
are  in  such  naad  of  change.  Prison  reform 
flnti 

The  death  penalty  has  its  merits  but  I 
oould  never  vote  to  impose  it  .  .  Put  the 
question  to  a  vote  In  the  next  national 
•lection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  this  last  ex- 
ample best  Slims  up  the  dilemma  in  seek- 
ing an  answer  to  the  death  penalty 
quesUon:  "Pray  for  the  wUdom  of  Solo- 
mon .  . 


CRIME  CONTROL  NO.  14 

HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ElEPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesdav.  Sovember  28.  1973 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
November  26  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Senator  E^dwako 
KxiTwxoY,  placed  In  the  Rxco«j>  the  full 
report  of  four  community  health  ofBclais 
from  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
to  examine  this  report  In  detail,  but  I 
have  made  a  cursory  examination  and 
wish  to  point  out  several  things  about 
the  report  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator did  not  emphasize 

First,  accidental  deaths  cannot  be  used 
as  an  argument  against  private  gun 
ownership  unless  those  who  so  argue 
wish  to  ban  private  ownership  of  tUl 
things  that  cause  accidental  deaths. 
Might  I  suggest  that  in  the  interest  of 
coirsistency  the  gun  control  lobbyists 
urge  confiscation  of  private  motor  ve- 
hicles and  private  homes  before  confisca- 
tion of  private  guns  If  they  are  genuinely 
concerned  about  accidental  deaths,  they 
mu5t  advocate  abolition  of  private  homes 
and  vehicles  because  these  two  Items 
cause  far  more  deaths  than  firearms 

The  report  Itself  points  out  that  ve- 
hicular deaths  per  100,000  people  were 
103  duHng  the  period  1958-62.  123  In 
1963-67,  and  15  7  in  1968-72  During  the 
same  three  periods  accidental  deaths  at- 
tributable to  all  firearms  were  03,  03. 
and  0  9.  This  means  that  the  number  of 
vehicular  deaths  was  as  much  as  41  times 
as  great  as  the  number  of  firearm  deaths 
It  is  also  significant  that  while  firearm 
deaths  per  lOO.OOO  people  amounted  to 
only  03  In  the  10  years  preceding  en- 
actment of  the  1968  gun  control  law,  fire- 
arm deaths  have  tripled  in  the  5  years 
since  thai  landmark  legislation  was 
passed 

However,  vehicular  deaths,  even 
though  at  one  point — 1963-67 — 41  times 
as  frequent  as  accidental  firearm  fatali- 
ties, are  surpassed  In  number  by  fatal 
domestic  accidents,  which  during  the 
same  period  were  54  times  as  frequent  as 
firearm  deaths  Deaths  attributed  by  the 
report  to  "other"  causes  Sire  also  many 
times  greater  than  accidental  deaths  at- 
tributable to  firearms. 

In  the  latest  period  available— 1968- 
73 — the  report  Itself  points  out  that 
deaths  due  to  vehicular  accidents  were 
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17  times  as  frequent  as  deaths  due  to 
firearms:  deaths  due  to  home  accidents 
are  21  times  as  frequent,  deaths  due  to 
"other"  causes  are  15  times  as  frequent; 
and  industrial  deaths  were  twice  as  fre- 
quent. I  can  only  conclude  that  the  furor 
about  the  number  of  accidental  firearm 
deaths  Is  a  grasping  at  straws  by  those 
who  have  exhausted  their  meager  stock 
of  arguments  favoring  a  Oovemment 
monopoly  on  guns. 

Second,  the  report  purports  to  pro- 
vide evidence  for  the  hypothesis  of  Its 
authors  that  "the  number  of  firearm  m- 
cldants — nonfatcd  as  well  as  fatal — is  a 
function  of  the  number  of  guns  in  civil- 
ian hands."  Unfortxinately  I  cannot  dis- 
cover within  the  report  any  data  at  all 
on  the  number  of  gims  privately  owned 
by  the  citizens  of  Cuyahoga  Coimty.  and 
must  assume  that  the  hypothesis  remains 
unproved  .since  the  eMdence  for  It  is  not 
presented 

I  should,  however,  point  out  that  could 
the  hyi)othesls  be  "proved,"  it  would  en- 
tail nothing  about  privately  owned  guns 
and  crime,  for  "function"  Is  a  mathe- 
matical concept,  and.  as  every  good 
statistician  knows,  does  not  mean 
"cause."  The  two  concepts  are  not  only 
logically  distinct,  but  they  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 

As  I  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  one 
may  establish  a  very  high  correlation  be- 
tween any  two  phenomena  and  still  not 
make  any  statement  about  causality.  I 
have  heard  that  attendance  at  theaters 
has  a  very  high  correlation  with  the 
phases  of  the  Moon — are  we  therefore  to 
conclude  that  moviegoers  "cause"  the 
phases  of  the  Moon  or  that  the  phases  of 
the  Moon  "cause"  persons  to  go  to 
movies? 

Third.  I  would  like  to  provide  two 
quotations  from  the  report  itself    First: 

The  city  rate  (of  accidental  firearm 
deaths)  In  the  last  five  year  interval  (1968- 
1973 1  is  four  times  greater  than  it  was  In  the 
period  19SS  1963 

Second: 

The  annual  number  of  accidental  firearm 
deaths  m  Cuyahoga  County  tripled  in  19M 
as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  prevl- 
oxis  ten  years,  and  the  Increased  level  was 
rustaUied  for  four  consecutive  years 

In  point  of  fact,  since  1968,  the  year  in 
which  the  landmark  legislation  con- 
trolling guns  was  enacted  and  went  Into 
effect,  the  number  of  accidental  firearm 
deaths  In  Cuyahoga  County  has  reached 
77,  while  the  total  for  the  10  years  pre- 
ceding enactment  of  the  1968  gim  control 
law  was  51  While  the  number  of  acci- 
dental deaths  cannot  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  private  ownership  of  guns. 
It  can  be  used  as  an  argument  against 
gun  control  laws  whose  express  purpose 
Is  to  decrease  the  number  of  firearm 
deaths.  Anyone  who  doubts  the  differ- 
ence In  the  number  of  deaths  between 
the  years  preceding  1968  and  the  years 
following  1968  may  simply  glance  at  the 
report  on  821038. 

Undoubtedly  we  will  now  be  told  that 
the  1968  law  has  failed  because  It  was  not 
tough  enough.  Undoubtedly  we  will  be 
told  this  by  those  who  urged  Congress  to 
pass  the  1968  law  In  the  first  place.  But 
why  should  we  believe  the  gim  control 
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k>bbylsts  now?  Their  predictions  for  the 
1968  bill  have  not  come  true.  And  If 
they  should  reply  that  the  report  from 
Cu}'aht>ga  County  Ls  atypical  and  that 
the  1968  law  ha.s  actually  worked  to  some 
extent,  then  why  has  the  Cu.vahoga 
County  report  been  inserted  m  the 
Record?  Tlie  gxm  control  lobbyists  con- 
tradict themselves  no  matter  which  way 
they  turn. 


THE  NEED  FOR  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHi'srrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  H.MiRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  the  eminent 
historian,  wrote  "Amerlca'.s  No.  1  Short- 
age: Leadership,"  which  appeared  in  the 
November  1 1  Bcston  Globe.  His  profound 
comments  on  the  present  situation  de- 
serve the  attention  of  everj-  Member  of 
Congres-s  We  have  been  elected  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  a  troubled  Nation, 
but  ELS  a  body  are  falling  In  that  respon- 
sibility. We  might  all  profit  by  a  better 
understanding  of  Mr.  Commsiger's 
analysis. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Commager's  article 
follows: 

America's  No.  4  Sroktaoe-  Leadership 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

Two  centuries  ago  when  the  emerging 
United  States  had  a  population  smaller  than 
that  of  metropolitan  Detroit  today,  the  po- 
litical landscape  was  thronged  with  the  most 
distinguished  group  of  statesmen  any  mod- 
ern nation  has  ever  produced  in  one  genera- 
tion. 

Today,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
200  mUllon,  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
on  the  political  landscape  is  Its  desolation. 

A  meager  people,  scattered  over  a  vast 
area,  without  great  cities,  without  a  capltol. 
without  familiar  Inslltutlona  of  church  and 
state  and  university  and  the  learned  profes- 
sions. In  one  long  generation  produced  Benja- 
min Ptanilln  and  George  Washington.  John 
Adams  and  Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Alexander  HamUton,  James  Madison  and 
James  Wilson,  John  Marshall  and  Thomas 
Paine,  and  a  score  of  others  scarcely  less 
eminent. 

Today,  with  every  advantage  of  wealth  and 
power,  of  science  and  learning,  we  have  Mr. 
Nixon  in  the  White  House  and  Mr  Agnew 
in  disgrace,  the  government  In  disorder,  the 
opposition  in  disarray,  the  Congress  in  con- 
fusion and  the  courts  in  retreat,  and  not  a 
statesman  in  sight  who  can  be  compared 
with  the  founding  fathers  without  embar- 
rassment. 

niNCTPlXa AND   LIMITS 

Nor  is  this  contrast  t>etween  the  18th  and 
the  30th  centuries  merely  a  matter  of  indi- 
viduals or  personalities  If  we  look  away  from 
the  great  figures  who  dominate  the  vaunted 
stage  of  history  to  the  principles  they  formu- 
lated and  the  Institutions  they  established, 
the  contrast  between  the  revolutionary  gen- 
eration and  our  own  Is  even  more  sobering. 

The  generation  of  the  founding  fathers 
created  a  nation  (they  were  the  first  to  do 
80I  and  Invented  the  constltlonal  convention, 
which  is  the  way  In  which  democracy  works. 
They  also  Imposed  limits  on  government — 
limits  that  were  really  effective,  such  as  a 
written  constitution,  bUis  of  rights,  separa- 
tion of  powers,  Judicial  review  and  a  federal 
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system — substituted  the  equality  of  terri- 
tories and  states  for  the  old  world-type  of 
colonialism,  and  built  the  political  party. 

What  has  our  own  generailon — or  the  past 
three  or  four  generations — contributed  la  the 
.-ealm  of  political  Institutions,  or  even  of 
p.>:'.tlcal  practices'  Secrecy,  perhaps' 

How  do  we  explain  this  precipitous  decline 
In  statesmanship  and  lu  political  resource- 
fulness' Why  Is  It  that  a  nation  statistically 
the  best-educated  In  ^he  modern  world  and 
certainly  the  oest-experlenced  In  self-gover.'-.- 
ment,  fertile  and  talented  In  so  many  fields- 
science,  technology  medicine,  literature  and 
the  arts — la  unproductive  In  the  quintessen- 
tial realm  of  f>olltlc8' 

The  flrst  explanation  Is  a  practical  one 
Eighteenth  Century  America  wa&  a  simple 
agrarian  society  which  provided  rew  jppor- 
tunltles  for  the  cultivation  of  talent  and  few 
openings  for  such  talent  as  appeared 

What  Henry  James  wrote  about  the 
America  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  s  day  was 
even  more  valid  for  the  America  of  Washing- 
ton's: "No  state.  In  the  European  sense  of 
the  word,  and  Indeed  scarcely  a  national 
name.  No  sovereign,  no  court,  no  personal 
loyalty,  no  aristocracy,  no  church  no  clergv-, 
no  army,  no  diplomatic  service,  no  country 
houses,  nor  parsonages,  nor  thatched  cot- 
tages, no  great  universities  nor  public  schools 
.  .  .  no  literature,  no  novels,  no  museums,  no 
pictures,  no  political  society,  no  q>orttng 
class." 

A  UFZ  or  sI3l\^cl 

Certainly  the  spectacle  that  greeted  a 
PranJtlln,  a  Jefferson  or  an  Adams  was  even 
more  negative  than  that  which  greeted  Haw- 
thorne when  he  turned  to  the  profession  of 
literature.  Added  to  James's  list  could  have 
been  no  cities,  no  manufacturers,  no  news- 
papers or  Journals  of  Importance,  no  libraries, 
no  professions  except  those  of  the  law  and 
the  church,  no  music,  no  opera 

In  the  old  world,  a  young  man  of  talent 
had  a  wide  choice  of  careers  open  to  him;  he 
might  t>e  a  blahop  or  an  admiral,  a  scientist 
or  an  artist,  a  man  of  letters  an  academician, 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  an  adventurer,  a  social 
hanger-on.  a  great  lover.  In  America,  he  was 
pretty  much  limited  to  fanning  or  fishing, 
land  speculation,  the  chtirch,  the  law,  and 
p>olltlcs. 

Nor — except  In  land  speculation — was  there 
any  quick  road  to  wealth  to  dt^tract  ambi- 
tious young  men  from  public  service  Nothing 
was  more  reve«illDg  than  the  simplicity  of 
life  of  even  the  famous  and  the  powerful; 
Washington  borrowing  $500  to  go  to  his  In- 
auguration, Hamilton  casting  about  for  $20 
to  tide  him  over  some  crisis  or  other,  John 
Adams  pitching  hay  on  his  Br&lntree  farm, 
Thomas  Jefferson  waikl.nK  from  his  lna.igural 
to  his  boarding  house  and  waiting  his  ttirn  at 
the  dinner  tab:e.  Tom  Paine  living  In  poverty 
In  his  little  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  New 
York  and  burled  in  a  pauper's  grave. 

Such  talent  as  there  was  had  no  effective 
outlet  except  In  public  service  of  one  kind 
or  another  and,  what  is  more,  that  area  of 
service  was  not  only  Inviting,  but  compelling. 

WT^ftt  a  challenge  confronted  the  handful 
of  leaders  of  that  nation-making  year,  and 
what  prodigies  they  performed.  They  had  to 
win  Independence,  create  a  nation,  set  up 
state  governments  and  then  a  national  gov- 
ernment, write  constitutions  and  laws,  win 
the  west  and  provide  it  with  government,  de- 
velop a  network  of  commercial  relations  and 
negotiate  treaties  with  nations  of  the  old 
world,  protect  far-flung  frontiers  against  the 
Indian  and  against  the  aggressions  of  forelg: 
nations,  lay  the  foundations  for  a  natlona. 
culture — we  could  go  on  and  on. 

CONCIRN    FOR    POSTXRITT 

■Wherever  we  look,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  Is  nothing  like  war  frr 
bringing  out  fortitude,  nothing  like  emer- 
gency for  bringing  out  ingenuity,  nothing 
IUla   challenge   for    bringing    out   charactar. 
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That  is  ;ust  what  Washington  meant  when 
he  wrote.  In  the  moving  circular  to  the  states 
of  June    1783- 

"This  Is  the  time  of  their  pwlltical  proba- 
tion, this  Is  the  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  turned  upon  them,  this  Is  the  mo- 
ment tc  establish  or  ruin  their  national 
character  forever  ,  .  .  for  according  to  the 
system  of  policy  which  the  states  shall  adopt 
at  this  moment,  they  will  stand  or  fall  and 
by  their  confirmation  or  lapise.  It  is  yet  to  be 
decided  whether  the  Revolution  must  ulti- 
mately be  considered  as  a  blessing  or  a  cause; 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  not  to  the  present  age 
alone,  for  with  our  fate  wni  the  destiny  of 
unborn  mlllloris  be  Involved," 

The  founding  fathers  knew,  with  MUton. 
that  "fame  is  the  spur'  :  they  were  animated, 
most  of  them  by  a  passion  for  fame  and,  all 
of  them.,  by  a  sense  of  obligation  to  fxistertty. 
Nowhere  is  the  changing  sense  of  values  more 
ostentatious  than  in  the  attitudes  toward 
posterity  of  the  revolutionary  generation, 
and  our  own:  nowhere  is  it  more  dramatic 
than  In  the  decline  of  the  fiduciary  sense 
which  animated  that  earlier  generation  but. 
In  Jefferson's  wonderful  phrase,  iar  "our 
descendants  to  the  thousandth  and  thou- 
sandth generation  " 

How  this  attitude  shines  forth,  over  and 
over.  In  a  Washington,  a  Jefferson,  an  Adams 
even  a  Tom  Paine  who  had  no  poeterlty  and 
btirely  even  a  country  of  his  rwn  Remember 
his  plea  for  Independence — "tls  not  the  con- 
cern of  a  day,  a  year  or  an  age  Posterity  is 
involved  in  the  contest  and  wUl  be  affected 
to  the  end  of  time" 

PRTVATi;    rNTEHPRlSK 

Por  a  century  and  a  half  we  were  a  pos- 
terlty-mlnded  people,  but  now  who  thinks  or 
speaks  of  posterity"^  We  no  longer  seem  con- 
scious of  our  flduciarv-  obligation  to  later 
generations.  We  waste  the  soil  through  strip 
mining,  we  pollute  the  lakes  and  streams 
until  all  life  in  them  Is  dead  and  some  of 
our  rivers  actually  catch  fire,  we  poison  the 
air  with  our  noxious  gases,  we  kill  oS  birds 
and  animals  with  our  pesticides,  we  ha-. e  de- 
stroyed more  of  the  land  and  the  wste.-s.  of 
flora  and  fauna,  than  has  Europe  In  a  thou- 
sand years. 

In  almost  everything  we  seem  ready  to 
place  the  Interests  of  the  present  above  the 
Interests  of  the  future,  and  there  are  alas, 
no  national  leaders  to  call  a  halt  to  what  Is 
systematic  betrayal  of  the  most  sacred  of 
fiduciary  obligations 

What  the  .^.m.erlcan  people  admire  and 
what  the  young  are  expected  tc,  emulate  are 
the  achievements  of  private  enterprise  Cor- 
poration executives,  not  ed-acators.  sit  on  the 
boards  of  colleges  and  universities:  business- 
men, not  artists  and  musicians  ran  museums 
and  orchestras:  captains  of  Industry  and  fi- 
nance dominate  the  hospitals  not  doctors 
or  scientists. 

It  is  the  entrepreneurs,  too  who  win  pub- 
lic recognition  and  reap  public  rewards  Oc- 
casionally a  Kennedy  will  honor  s  Rotiert 
Prost  or  a  Pablo  Casals,  or  will  invite  to 
the  White  House  a  bevy  of  Nobel  prize  win- 
ners But  these  are  gestures  that  few  take 
seriously, 

WTiat  can  be  done  to  revive  the  passion 
for  public  service  and  public  enterprise  that 
animated  the  generation  of  the  founding 
fathers"  Nothing  perhaps  but  changes  m  the 
general  climate  of  opiruou  In  the  ccuatry. 
Some  changes  are  already  under  way.  The 
misconduct  of  the  Nlion-Agnew  .\dm.lnis- 
tratlon — a  misconduct  grosser  and  more 
dangerous  than  anything  in  our  history — 
has  shocked  the  country  Into  a  realization 
of  the  truth  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  aphorism 
that  "With  smaU  men  no  great  thing  can 
ever  he  accomplished," 

WHAT    CAN    BX   DONE 

There  are  already  signs  not  only  of  an 
awakened    conscience   but   of   an   awakened 
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na^izaUoQ  that  conscience  u  not  enough. 
We  can  see  for  ourselvea  that  Oreohjun's  Law. 
loQg  fammar  In  the  old  world,  operate*  in 
politics  ae  veil  as  in  the  economy :  Base  men 
will  drtve  out  honorable  men.  decency  la  at 
a  disadvantage  when  confronted  with 
squalor,  u  Is  easy  for  self-service  to  usvirp 
the  place  of  service  to  the  conunoaweaJth. 

One  method  of  encouraging  public  rather 
than  private  careers  Ls  to  move  resolutely  to- 
wards equalizing  the  rewards,  even  the  mate- 
rial rewards,  of  the  two  careers.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  paying  public  servants  the  kind 
of  salaries  and  endowing  them  with  the  pre- 
requlsltee  which  businessmen  now  enjoy 
(imagine  giving  a  senator,  a  doctor  or  a 
teacher  a  bonus  twice  the  size  of  bis  salary 
for  doing  his  job  well '  t 

It  can  be  done  by  providing  for  higher 
taxes  on  high  incomes  and  by  closing  thoae 
loopholes  which  make  our  tax  laws  look  like 
nothing  so  much  as  Swiss  cheese.  A  brief 
consideration  of  the  flourishing  state  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  Sweden.  Holland.  West 
Germany,  where  taxes  on  high  incomes  are 
almoet  confiscatory,  should  dlsslp>ate  the 
notion  that  our  economy  would  be  injured 
somehow  by  a  reformation  in  our  tax  laws 
designed  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  system 
of  rewards  to  the  private  and  the  public 
sector 

A  second  practical  measure  to  revive  Inter- 
est Ln  public  enterprise  Is  equally  obvious; 
To  take  private  money  out  of  poUtlca.  to 
make  it  impossible  for  a  candidate  for  any 
office,  from  that  of  mayor  to  that  of  Preel- 
dent.  to  buy  his  election. 

This  could  be  achieved  by  the  simple  device 
of  prohibiting  any  private  or  corporate  con- 
tributions to  elections  and  placing  responsi- 
bility for  the  modest  flnancLng  of  elections 
on  the  government  itself  That  would  not  be 
a  sure  guarantee  that  all  candidates  would 
hereafter  be  elected  on  their  merits,  but  It 
would  at  lea«t  give  merit  a  better  chanwr 

As  for  changing  the  climate  of  opinion, 
that  18,  needless  to  say,  more  dlfUcult.  It 
oould  at  least  be  encouraged  by  a  return  to 
the  teaching  of  those  great  wellsprlngs  of 
Literature — many  of  them  In  the  Aegean  and 
the  Mediterranean  Seaa — which  nourished 
the  minds  and  spirits  of  the  generation  of 
the  founding  fathers. 
But  that,  perhaps  u  too  much  to  hope  for 
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CXDNTINUED  REPRESSION  OP  SO- 
VIET JEWS  WHO  SEEK  TO  EMI- 
ORATE  TO  ISRAEL 


NEED  FOR  COPYRIGHT  REVISION 


HON.  TOM  RAIL5BACK 

or    LLLIJJOLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  Mr  Speaker.  thU 
morning's  Washington  Poet  carried  an 
article  which  described  the  recent  XJB. 
Court  of  Claims  nillng  concerning  copy- 
righted materials.  Briefly  stated,  the 
court  ruled  photocopying  magazines  and 
books  by  libraries  and  scientists  does  not 
violate  the  copyright  laws. 

The  fact  that  the  court  was  split  on 
this  matter  and  that  this  ruling  will  un- 
doubtedly be  appealed,  I  think  points  out 
that  we  need  better  definitions  of  exactly 
what  constitutes  "fair  use  '  of  an  author's 
vrork. 

Fortunately,  revision  of  the  1967  copy- 
right law  is  now  under  consideration  In 
the  Congress  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  move  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible  on  this  important 
issue. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  2g.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  attention  today  to  the  on- 
going and  escalating  repression  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

As  an  Illustration  I  would  use  the  case 
of  Mr  Leonid  Yakovlevich  ZabUlzhensky, 
a  distinguished  engineer  and  former 
teacher  who  Is  scheduled  to  go  on  trial  In 
Sverdlovsk  In  the  near  future  for  the 
alleged  crime  of  ■paraslUsm."  In  fact. 
It  is  clear  that  Mr  ZabUlzhensky "s  only 
offense  has  been  his  stated  desire  to  live 
in  Israel. 

In  November  of  1971.  Mr.  ZabUlzhen- 
sky was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Elural  Polytechnical  Institute,  and  had 
been  recently  commended  by  his  superi- 
ors as  a  "hard  working  and  creative" 
teacher. 

But,  his  filing  of  an  application  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  on  November  11,  1972, 
has  brought  upon  Mr  Zabilizhensky  and 
his  family  a  2-year  period  of  harassment 
which  has  denied  him  the  right  to  work 
and  support  his  family,  and  has  now 
culminated  with  his  Jailing  In  the  Cen- 
tral Prison  in  Sverdlovsk  on  trumped-up 
charges. 

After  filing  his  emigration  application. 
Mr.  2Sabillzhensky  was  quickly  fired  from 
his  Job  on  November  25,  1971.  on  the 
grounds  of  being  -unsuitable  for  the  po- 
sition of  an  educator  of  students" — In 
direct  contradiction  to  his  earlier  com- 
mendations. 

Since  that  time  he  worked  as  a  loader 
In  a  store,  a  milkman,  and  a  porter,  all 
the  while  being  denied  re-entry  into  his 
profession.  Meanwhile,  his  reappllcatlons 
at  6-month  Intervals  for  emigration  have 
continued  to  be  turned  down  without 
comment. 

Finally.  In  May  of  this  year.  Mr.  Zabi- 
lizhensky was  fired  from  a  factory  Job 
under  false  pretenses,  and  was  charged 
with  "parasitism"  because  he  had  vio- 
lated Soviet  law  which  requires  its  citi- 
zens to  hold  employment.  In  American 
parlance,  this  Is  obviously  a  "Catch-22" 
situation,  because  Soviet  authorities  have 
denied  him  the  opportunity  to  work 

In  short,  Mr.  Zabilizhensky  now  faces 
a  number  of  years  at  hard  labor  for 
nothing  more  than  wanting  to  live  In 
Israel.  By  Itself,  the  case  cries  out  for 
Justice  But  what  is  equally  disturbing 
is  the  fact  that  this  case  Is  but  part  of 
an  emerging  and  concerted  effort  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  repress  emigration  to 
Israel  by  jailing,  on  fal.se  charges, 
prominent  and  activist  Soviet  Jews  who 
seek  to  emigrate 

For  example,  last  Friday  In  Kiev  in  a 
secret  trial  In  a  factory.  Alexander  Feld- 
man  was  given  3 '  i  years  at  hard  labor— 
his  real  crime  wsis  seeking  to  Join  his 
wife  and  six  children  in  Israel  Two 
weeks  ago  in  Derbent.  Pltya  PlnJchasov 
was  sentenced  to  5  years  at  hard  labor  on 
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similar  trumped-up  charges,  and  in 
Tblisi.  the  capital  of  Georgia.  Isal  and 
Gregorj-  Goldstein  are  rumored  headed 
for  trial.  Again,  these  Individuals  have 
done  nothing  except  seek  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

It  is  all  too  apparent,  then.  Mr  Speak- 
er, of  what  is  exactly  going  on  today  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  something 
that  the  Congress  cannot  Ignore.  We 
must  do  whatever  we  can  to  stop  this 
wave  of  political  repression  and  the  wave 
of  emerging  political  tnals 

I  have,  therefore,  today.  Mr.  Spieaker. 
sent  the  following  telegram  of  protest  to 
Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin.  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  I  would  also 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  action  on  this 
most  important  matter 

The  text  of  the  telegram  follows 
Anatolt  p.  Dobbtnin, 

Amhasiodor .  Union  of  Soviet  Socialitt  Repub- 
lics, Office  of  the  Embassy.  Washington 
DC. 

DzAB  Ma  Ambassador  ;  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  Mr.  Leonid  Yakovlevich 
Zabilizhensky  is  about  to  go  on  trial  in 
Sverdlovsk  for  the  alleged  crime  of  •parasi- 
tism." In  fact.  Investigation  Into  this  case 
has  led  me  to  the  irrevocable  conclusion  that 
he  Is  on  trial  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  Is 
a  prominent  Soviet  Jew  who  wishes  to 
emigrate  to  Israel,  and  the  Soviet  Oovern- 
ment  Is  attempting  to  hold  hUn  up  as  an 
example  Indeed.  Mr.  ZablUzhensky's  caae  Is 
but  one  of  many  In  recent  weeks  which  In- 
dicate a  concerted  effort  by  your  Oovern- 
ment  to  use  political  trials  as  a  means  of 
repressing  the  right  of  emigration  of  Soviet 
citizens.  In  the  interest  of  better  relations 
between  our  two  countries,  I  strongly  urge 
that  your  Government  drop  charges  against 
Mr.  ZablUzhenaky  and  allow  him  to  emigrate 
to  Israel. 

jEso»nt  R.  Wau)is, 

US.  Congressman. 


FUEL  CONSERVATION:  THE 
ELECTRIC  CAR 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  cautohnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTA1TVE8 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  some  information  very 
applicable  to  our  present  energy  crisis 
from  one  of  my  constituents. 

Bill  Jacob,  of  Orlnda.  Calif.,  has  con- 
structed an  electrically  powered  car 
which  he  uses  daily  to  commute  in  the 
Berkeley-Oakland  metropolitan  area 
The  car  is  powered  by  batteries,  thereby 
eliminating  the  need  for  gasoline,  and 
emits  virtually  no  pollutants  Into  the 
atmosphere. 

This  tj-pe  of  vehicle  appears  Ideal  as 
a  possible  solution  to  our  energj-  and  pol- 
lution problems  It  would  be  nece6sar>- 
for  the  car  to  be  small,  for  a  larger  vehi- 
cle would  requl.'-e  more  batteries.  The 
use  of  the  car  would  have  to  be  restricted 
to  metropolitan  use  because  its  top  speed 
Is  40  mph.  But  a  small  nonpoUutant 
vehicle  would  be  ideal  in  our  now  con- 
gested and  polluted  urban  areas  Along 
with  its  practicality,  the  electric  car  is 
rather  inexpensive  to  operate.  Mr.  Jacob 
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report*  that  his  car  costs  him  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  mUe 
and  that  the  total  construction  of  the  car 
cost  only  $1,000. 

In  the  past  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  authorize  a  program  of 
research  and  development  for  nonpollut- 
Ing  motor  vehicles.  The  electric  car  ap- 
pears to  be  nonpollutlng  as  well  as  a 
means  to  conserve  our  dwindling  oil  sup- 
plies. I  urge  Congress  to  consider  au- 
thorization of  a  program  to  study  non- 
polluting,  energy  saving  vehicles  such  as 
the  electric  car. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  PROMOTES 
UNFAIR  JOB  DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sincerely  regret  the  necessity  of  report- 
ing to  the  House  the  inescapable  fact 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  encour- 
aging private  employers  to  practice  mas- 
sive employment  discrimination  against 
veterans  with  other-than-honorable  dis- 
charges. This  conclusion  is  based  on  re- 
sponses to  a  questionnaire  I  sent  to  the 
Nation's  100  largest  corporations. 

Of  the  74  corporations  responding,  over 
40  percent  admitted  discriminating 
against  veterans  with  general  dis- 
charges— a  type  the  Pentagon  considers 
to  be  "under  honorable  conditions." 

Veterans  with  less  favorable  discharges 
face  even  more  Job  discrimination.  This 
Investigation  proves  the  utter  falsity  of 
the  Pentagon's  characterization  of  gen- 
eral and  undesirable  discharges  as  non- 
punitive. 

The  problem  is  far  more  serious  than 
has  previously  been  suspected.  The  mili- 
tary discharge  classification  system  In- 
vites society  to  punish  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  former  servicemen  who  have 
not  been  convicted  or  even  charged  with 
anj'  crime  and  even  though  the  armed 
services  have  not  seen  fit  to  punish 
them. 

It  Is  particularly  unfair  to  base  a  per- 
son's fitness  for  civilian  employment  on 
his  military  record  Most  of  these  men 
and  women  with  unfavorable  discharges 
have  committed  no  offense  by  civilian 
standards.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
who  has  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
knows  that  military-  service  Is  very  differ- 
ent from  civilian  life.  Yet  veterans  with 
unfavorable  types  of  discharges  are 
often,  for  no  other  reason,  considered 
unfit  for  civilian  employment. 

DISCRIMINATION    BT    KMPLOTESS 

The  specific  quantifiable  results  of  this 
Investigation  are  that  among  the  re- 
sponding corporations — 

Forty-one  percent  conceded  discrim- 
ination against  veterans  with  general 
discharges ; 

Sixty-one  percent  admitted  discrim- 
ination agalnt  veterans  with  undesirable 
discharges: 

Sixty-two  percent  admitted  dlscrtm- 
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ination  against  veterans  with  bad  con- 
duct discharges:  and  • 

Seventy-three  percent  conceded  dis- 
crimination against  veterans  with  dis- 
honorable discharges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
these  figures  repiesent  the  lowest  pos- 
sible percentages  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions which  discriminate.  Some  27  per- 
cent of  the  corporations  responding  to 
the  questionnaire  Indicated  that  they  had 
no  policy  regarding  hiring  veterans  with 
unfavorable  discharges  or  that  they  had 
a  decentralized  hiring  practice  which 
made  them  unaware  of  any  such  policy. 
Therefore,  the  figures  I  cite  represent 
only  the  admitted  discrimination.  The 
percentage  of  corporations  which  actual- 
ly discriminate  may  be  substantially 
higher. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  not  all  the  corporations  admitting, 
this  employment  discrimination  totally 
prohibit  hiring  veterans  with  unfavor- 
able discharges.  It  is  Inescapable,  how- 
ever, that  the  standards  for  hiring  vet- 
erans with  unfavorable  discharges  are 
different  than  those  for  hiring  other  job 
applicants.  One  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  veteran  with  a  less-than-hon- 
orable  discharge  probably  will  not  be 
hired  unless  he  has  qualifications  going 
beyond  those  normally  expected  from 
applicants  for  jobs. 

UNFAVORABLl     DISCHABCK     PERCTNTAGE 
HIGHEST     KVXB 

For  those  who  may  think  the  problem 
Is  minor  or  Inconsequential,  consider  the 
following  fact:  According  to  Pentagon 
figures,  in  the  past  4  years  there  have 
been  286.000  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges. This  total  includes  148.000  gen- 
eral discharges:  121,000  undesirable  dis- 
charges: 15.500  bad  conduct  discharges; 
and  1,500  dishonorable  discharges. 

Only  6  percent  of  the  veterans  with 
unfavorable  discharges  were  court- 
martialed  out  of  the  Armed  Forces,  The 
other  94  percent  with  unfavorable  dis- 
charges have  administrative  nonpunl- 
tlve  discharges,  but  society  Is  treating 
them  in  the  same  way  it  reacts  to  con- 
victed felons. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic have  been  propagandized  to  believe 
that  the  Armed  Forces  are  helping  vet- 
erans readjust  to  civilian  life  following 
the  national  convulsions  over  the  Indo- 
china War.  No  doubt  they  are.  in  mani' 
Instances. 

Analysis  of  the  Defense  Department 
discharge  figures,  however,  suggests  that 
the  Pentagon  may  be  creating  more  re- 
adjustment problems  than  It  is  solvins. 
Unfavorable  discharges  are  now  beln«? 
given  to  the  highest  percentage  of  serv- 
icemen ever,  according  to  Defense  De- 
partment statistics.  One  out  of  every 
ten  servicemen  released  receives  an  oth- 
er-than-honorable discharge.  The  per- 
centage of  servicemen  receiving  general 
and  imdesirable  discharges  during  the 
first  4  fiscal  years  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration was  twice  the  percentage 
of  the  previous  4  years.  The  percent- 
age of  bad  conduct  and  dishonorable  dis- 
charges remained  fairly  constant, 

CORPORATIONS    DBCOOI    SPN'S 

Another  alarming  finding  of  the  In- 
vestigation is  that  20  percent  of  the  re- 
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sponding  cori>oratlons  admitted  that 
they  know  how  to  determine  the  specific 
reasons  behind  a  serviceman's  discharge 
by  decoding  numbers  on  his  discharge 
certificatt  These  corporations  are  ap- 
parently not  deterred  or  disabled  by  the 
fact  that  the  Defense  Department  offici- 
ally prohibits  distribution  to  the  public 
of  Usls  explaining  these  separation  pro- 
grsun  numbers — SPN's 

By  having  these  numbers  on  the  dis- 
charge certificate,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment makes  it  possible  for  employers  to 
decode  them.  It  thereby  participates  in 
an  Invasion  of  the  privacy  of  thousands 
of  veterans,  including  many  who  have 
honorable  discharges  but  unfavorable 
SPN's, 

We  do  not  permit  other  Government 
departments  and  agencies  to  operate 
elaborate  discharge  systems  in  which 
every  person  is  classified  upon  being  re- 
leased. Why  should  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment be  allowed  to  act  as  a  screening 
agency  for  private  employers? 

This  investigation  makes  clear  the  need 
for  remedial  legislation,  such  as  that  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Koch,  to  abolish  the 
use  of  SPN's,  Serious  consideration  of 
remedial  legislation  by  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
help  make  employable  many  thousands 
of  veterans  who  have  been  unfairly,  de- 
nied access  to  jobs  because  of  the  unwise 
discharge  policies  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 


WE  NEED   A   NT:\V   MINIMUM 
WAGE  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Novem.ber  28,  1973 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker  when 
John  Dent's  "Ode  to  Erlenborn"  came 
across  my  desk  last  week,  a  thought  oc- 
curred to  me.  Maybe  my  pleas  in  poem 
and  song  for  action  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill  have  been  misdirected. 

Alter  all,  our  subcommittee  chairman 
is  an  experienced  legislator.  He  knows 
the  importance  of  compromise  in  the 
legislative  process  He  knows  that,  as 
troubled  as  the  American  people  are 
about  matters  which  come  under  the 
heading  of  Watergate,  most  are  still 
concerned  about  their  pocketbooks. 

He  knows,  too.  that  men  and  women 
at  the  low  end  of  the  wage  scales  deserve 
the  time  It  would  take  for  Congress  to 
pass  a  good  minimum  wage  bill  .And  he 
knows  that  a";  a  subcommittee  we  have 
had  nothing  at  all  on  our  agenda  for 
the  past  2  months 

In  light  of  this.  I  am  confident  that 
our  chairman  would  provide  for  earlv'  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  if  he  were  free  to  do  so. 
But  we  all  know  the  great  Influence  ex- 
ercised   by    the    leaders    of    Organized 
Labor  on  the  majority  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee   So  again,  resort- 
ing to  simple  rhvTne,  let  me  suggest: 
John.  John,  he's  our  man — 
If  he  can't  io  it.  Oeorgle  can! 
(And,  If  he  won't,  he  s  a  real  meanyl) 
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WEST  TECH  raOH  SCHOOL  WINS 
OHIO   STATE    SOCCER   CROWN 


HON,  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr  JAMES  V  STANTON.  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  November  8  West  Tech  High 
School,  which  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, won  the  State  soccer  championship 
In  a  closely  fought  match  with  Cincinnati 
-Anderson. 

A  victory  like  this  is  the  product  not 
only  of  skill,  but  also  great  dedication 
and  hard  work.  It  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  players  on  the  team,  their  coach. 
Nxck  Marie,  and  the  school  they  repre- 
sent. 

To  them  I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations, and  in  tribute  to  their 
achievement  I  would  like  to  Insert  the 
foUowmg  article  into  the  Rxcoro: 

Wear  T«cH  Wms  Stati  Soccn  Cmoww 
(By  Don  Po^leoon) 

Wwt  Toch'8  Cinderella  Kxcer  t«am  flnally 
found  Its  glass  sUpper  and  made  it  a  sweet- 
heart ot  a  Onish  last  Thursday  at  Baldwin - 
Wallace  stadium,  beating  Cloclnnatl  Ander- 
son 1-0  to  win  the  state  scholastic  champion- 
ship 

There  was  no  doubt  among  the  2,000  fans 
in  Berea  that  the  two  top  soccer  te«ms  in 
OhI*  were  meeting  for  the  state  cbamplon- 
shlp.  The  two  clubs  battled  to  a  scoreless  tie 
for  89  minutes  of  play  before  Tech  sophomore 
Wolfgang  Urban  brought  down  the  bouae 
with  a  left-footed  boot  from  18  yards  out  that 
split  the  Cincinnati  net. 

Urban  was  mobbed  by  teammates  and  fans 
and  had  to  be  rescued  from  the  throng  of 
worshippers  by  coach  Nick  Marie. 

After  playing  scoreless  ball  through  regu- 
lation time,  the  two  Unallsts  played  two  flve- 
mlnute  o>v«rtiines  and  two  Qre-mlnute  sud- 
den death  periods.  It  wa«  in  that  final  sud- 
den death  period  in  which  Urban  blasted 
home  the  champtonablp  shot. 

We«  Tech  gained  a  bertij  in  the  state  play- 
offs by  tying  for  the  Western  Division  crown 
of  tlie  Ohio  Scholastic  Soccer  League  Eight 
Ohio  teams  made  It  to  the  playoffs:  four  di- 
vision champions,  two  wild  card  teams  and 
two  top  Independent  schools. 

In  the  flrst  round  of  play,  Hudson  beat 
Hawfcen  School  1-0;  BrecksnUe  whipped 
Rocky  River  3-0;  Cincinnati  Anderson 
stopped  Unlyeratty  School  3-1  In  overtime. 
and  West  Tech  defeated  Dayton  Centerville 
3-1 

The  warriors  drew  Hudson  In  the  semi- 
finals and  that.  too.  was  a  nail-blter  all  the 
way  Tied  3-2.  sophomore  sensation  Mike 
Hubach  drove  for  the  Hudson  goal  and  ap- 
jjeared  to  have  a  clear  shot  A  Hudson  de- 
fender desperately  in-abbed  Hubach.  who  In- 
stinctively passed  the  ball  to  an  open  team- 
mate who  made  a  fine  boot  to  the  net.  Seeing 
tiiat  It  would  be  a  goal,  the  Hudson  go*lle 
lunged    at    the    ball,    grabbing    it    with    bis 


Because  grabbing  the  ball  is  a  soccer  viola- 
tion. Tech  was  awarded  a  free  kick  with  Just 
18  seconds  showing  on  the  clock  Hubach 
lined  up  for  the  shot  and  put  the  ball  square- 
ly into  the  Hudson  goal  for  a  3-3  victory  and 
a  berth  In  the  championship  game. 

It  set  the  stage  for  the  climatic  wlndup 
against  Anderson,  which  upended  Brecksrllle 
1-0  in  the  semifinals 

Tm  afraid  III  wake  up  and  find  out  that 
It  was  all  a  dream  "  Marie  said  after  the 
championship  triumph  "Theae  are  a  gr««t 
bunch  of  kids  They  deserved  it." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Warriors  finished  the  1973  campaign 
with  a  13-1-1  record  and  Marie  attributes 
much  W  that  success  to  a  superstition  of  buy- 
ing oranges  from  Little  Tony's  Open-Air 
Market  before  each  game  Mane  explained 
that  everytlme  he  bought  oranges  from  Little 
Tonys,  located  at  W  73rd  and  Clark,  his 
soccer  team  won. 

"It  became  a  routine  thing  for  me  to  do." 
Marie  said  "And,  yes.  I  visited  Tony's  before 
the  championship  game." 


A  FUTURE  PRESIDENT 


HON,  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

U»      .NEW      ^  iJSJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Ms,  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
soon  vote  Its  recommendation  on  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  the  next 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  committee  will 
Indeed  be  voting  to  approve  the  confir- 
mation of  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States 

The  editorial  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  Monday.  November  26.  1973.  makes  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  sense  of  judgment 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
responsibility  to  the  American  people  in 
this  crucl'il  ma'ter,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  editorial  which  follows  the 
highest  and  most  serious  consideration: 
A  FVTDiut  PaJcsn>ENT 

After  announcing  that  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  had  unanimously  approved  the 
noml:iatlon  of  Rep  Gerald  R  Ford  as  Vice 
President,  Senator  Cannon,  the  committee 
chairman,  was  asked  by  reporters  whether  he 
still  thought  the  group  was  recommending 
the  next  President.  "I  think  that's  a  very 
strong  likelihood."  he  replied 

Judged  by  that  demanding  standsird.  and 
It  is  the  only  proper  standard  to  apply.  It  Is 
not  clear  that  the  Rules  Committee  has  fully 
discharged  Its  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution, When  Congress  approved  the  26th 
Amendment  In  1966,  the  legislative  history 
makes  clear  that  Congress  was  expected  to  go 
beyond  the  routine  tests  of  character  and 
personal  fitness  customarily  invoked  In  the 
confirmation  of  a  Cabinet  officer  or  a  Judge. 
It  was.  in  addition,  acting  as  a  surrogate  for 
the  American  people 

Senator  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  had  Ini- 
tially Introduced  an  amendment  providing 
that  Congress  alone  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  Vice 
Presidency  Presidential  nomination  and 
confirmation  by  both  Houses  was  a  compro- 
mise between  that  procedure  and  the  leaving 
of  the  appointment  entirely  to  a  Preeldent's 
discretion 

Essential  prerequisites  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential nomination  are:  (1)  that  the  nomi- 
nee be  of  good  character;  and  (3)  that  there 
be  no  break  In  political  continuity  should  he 
succeed  the  President,  Mr  Pord.  as  a  Re- 
publican and  minority  leader,  provides  the 
continuity;  the  lengthy  FBI  Investigation 
apparently  confirms  that  be  Is  a  man  of 
good  character.  But  the  Democratic  major- 
ities of  the  House  and  Senate  also  have  to 
ask  themselves  whether  Representative  Ford 
meets  the  test  of  competence  and  whether, 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  they  are 
jtisttfled  In  assenting  to  the  selection  of  a 
candidate  with  what  can  fairly  be  called  his 
unrepresentative  views  on  such  major  ques- 
tions as  clvU  and  human  righu. 
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with  regard  to  competence.  Mr  Ford  has 
no  administrative  experience,  little  expert- 
ence  In  foreign  affairs,  and  no  record  of  con- 
strtictlve  legislative  draftsmanship  No  im- 
portant bills  or  prtipoaals  bear  his  name.  He 
has  been  almost  totally  uncreatlve  during 
his  23  years  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1970.  he  displayed  remarkably  pKX)r  Judg- 
ment and  Inadequate  understanding  of  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  when  he 
personally  initiated  the  futile  attempt  to 
Impeach  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas. 

Representative  Ford's  relentless  efforts  to 
undercut  the  open  housing  law.  the  right  to 
vote  law.  and  virtually  every  other  civil 
rights  statute  of  the  past  decade  afford  no 
comfort  to  the  nation's  Negro  citizens  and 
are  clearly  out  of  step  with  majority  senti- 
ment In  this  country  with  re(?ard  to  racial 
equality.  His  legislative  record  is  remarkably 
lacking  In  compassion. 

In  voting  on  this  nomination,  members 
of  Congress  are  not  obliged  to  rubber-stamp 
Mr,  Nixon's  choice.  On  the  contrary,  as  sur- 
rogates for  the  people,  they  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  weigh  this  nominee's  competence, 
judgment.  Independence  and  phlloeophlcal 
outlook  In  terms  of  whether  he  Is  the  man 
they  can  conscientiously  endorse  as  potential 
President  of  the  United   States 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

OF    NXW    JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKl  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Fellclan  Sisters  are  a  worldwide  order 
of  nuns  who  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  teaching,  care  of  orphans,  nursing, 
mission  work,  and  social  service.  Last 
week,  the  Fellclan  Sisters  began  a  year- 
long celebration  marking  their  100th 
anniversary  of  dedication  to  the  people 
of  America,  The  centennial  celebration, 
which  began  with  a  mass  of  thanks- 
giving In  each  of  the  group's  nine  North 
American  provinces,  is  scheduled  to 
continue  through  November  of  next  year. 

The  story  behind  this  group  Is  rather 
remarkable.  The  community,  which  now 
numbers  nearly  5.000  members,  was 
established  by  five  sisters  who  came  to 
this  country  In  1874.  Today,  the  Fell- 
clan Sisters  work  in  31  out  of  50  States. 
In  addition  to  Canada,  Brazil,  and 
Europe. 

The  Fellclan  Sisters  have  long  been 
active  In  New  Jersey.  The  Immaculate 
Conception  province  in  Lodl.  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  fourth  American  prov- 
ince to  be  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the  Fell- 
clan Sisters  and  to  thank  them  on  be- 
half of  the  many  people  they  have 
helped.  An  Interesting  article  focusing 
on  the  Fellclan  Sl.sters  appeared  Novem- 
ber 22  In  the  Garfield.  N  J.  Messenger 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  article  ofTers 
additional  information  about  the  Fell- 
clan Sisters,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  their  stor>'  with 
my  colleagues.  The  article  follows 
FruciAN  Sums  To  CrLSssATX  100  Txass  or 
Sravici  IN  Uwunj  States 

The  Fellclan  Bisters,  a  worldwide  order  of 
nuns  dedicated  to  teaching,  nursing,  care  of 
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orphans,  social  service  and  mission  work. 
wlU  begin  a  year-long  observance  of  their 
lOOth  anniversary  In  America  this  week 
with  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  In  each  of  their 
nine  North  American  provinces  The  Cen- 
tennial celebration  will  continue  through 
November.  1974, 

Prom  five  Bisters  who  came  to  the  United 
States  In  November  of  1874,  the  community 
has  grown  to  8,000  members  who  work  In  31 
of  the  Union's  50  states  as  well  as  In  Canada. 
Brazil,  Europe  and  general  headquarters  In 
Rome. 

HU  Excellency  Thomas  A.  Boland.  arch- 
bishop of  Newark,  will  opyen  the  centenary 
activities  for  the  Fellclan  Sisters  of  Immac- 
ulate Conception  provuice.  Lodl,  with  a 
Solemn  Hl^h  Mass  on  Nov  31,  11  a.m.  at 
Lourdes  Motherhouse  chapel.  Concelebrat- 
Ing  Mass  with  the  archbishop  will  be  Msgr 
Theodore  Bonelll.  assistant  chancellor;  Rev 
Richard  Oronckl  of  Belleville,  Rev.  Edward 
Hajduk  ajid  the  Pranclacan  chaplains  Rev 
Humphrey  Tobias.  Rev  CamUlus  Janaa. 
Rev.  Amandus  Plontek  and  Rev,  Bertrand 
Bluma. 

The  community,  officially  known  as  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Felix,  was 
founded  In  Poland  by  Sophia  Truszkowska 
In  1866.  At  the  request  of  Rev.  Joseph  Da- 
browskl,  five  Sisters  opened  their  first  foun- 
dation In  this  country  in  1874  teaching 
grammar  school  In  Polonla,  Wisconsin,  to 
children  of  early  Midwestern  settlers  and 
Indian   youngsters. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  province, 
Lodl.  was  the  fourth  American  province  to 
be  established.  In  1897,  the  Fellclan  Sisters 
staffed  St,  Anthony's  School  in  Jersey  City 
marking  their  entrance  Into  New  Jersey, 

By  1906  there  were  seven  more  schools  In 
New  Jersey  staffed  by  the  Fellclan  Sisters: 
St.  Stanislaus,  Newark  (1897);  St.  Joseph. 
Camden  (1601 1;  St.  Joseph.  Passaic  (1902); 
Holy  Cross.  Trenton  (1903).  Also  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel,  Bayonne  (1902);  Sacred 
Heart.  South  Amboy  ( 1902) ;  and  St  Stephen. 
Perth  Amboy  (1906). 

Presently,  the  574  Fellclan  Sisters  of  the 
Lodl  province  serve  in  11  dioceses,  staffing 
3  hospitals.  2  orphanages.  8  high  schools.  47 
elementary  schools.  26  kindergartens.  Fell- 
clan College  and  a  School  for  Exceptional 
ChUdren, 

TTie  Sisters  are  also  engaged  In  summer 
camp  programs,  catechetical  Instruction,  re- 
treat centers,  prayer  groups,  free  lunches 
for  the  poor,  homes  for  the  aged  or  retired, 
reading  clinics,  and  diocesan  projects.  Their 
sphere  of  activity  extends  through  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia.  Virginia  and  Okla- 
homa, 

Mother  Mary  Amadeus.  provincial  superior 
of  the  Lodl  Fellclans,  has  announced  a  pro- 
gram of  spiritual  renewal  as  well  as  a  series 
of  cultural  and  social  events  which  will  com- 
memorate the  Sisters'  century  of  service  in 
America,  Since  the  Immaculate  Conception 
province  was  founded  In  April  of  1909,  special 
activities  will  be  scheduled  at  the  Lodl 
motherhoust  during  that  month. 

Planned  projects  Include  days  of  prayer, 
symposium,  exhibits,  memorial  services  and 
Centenary  concerts  by  elementary,  high 
school,  and  college  choirs  conducted  by  the 
Fellclan  Sisters,  Climaxing  the  celebration 
win  be  a  Pontifical  Mass  on  April  27  at 
Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  Newark. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Fellclan  Sisters 
published  a  Centennial  Calendar  and  a  com- 
memorative book.  "Response  ",  which  depicts 
the  history  of  the  Fellclans  In  America,  Both 
publications  are  being  distributed  to  the 
public. 

A  major  project  of  the  centenary  year  for 
the  Lodl  province  Is  the  renovation  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  Chapel  located  on 
the  motherhouse  grounds. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  LOOKS  AT 
MAJOR  OIL 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr,  PICKLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lengthy, 
but  thorough,  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  gives  a  good  insight 
into  the  role  of  the  larger  oil  companies 
in  the  present  energy  situation, 

I  thought  it  most  Informative  reading 
and  would  like  to  print  It  In  the  Ricord 
at  this  time: 

Oil  Majors  Sqt^zizxD  FtoM  Both  Ends 
(By  Ronald  Koven  and  David  B.  Ottaway) 

The  profits  of  the  major  oU  companies 
have  never  been  so  high;  yet  the  pressures 
and  uncertainties  they  face,  both  In  their 
home  countries  and  in  the  oil-producing 
regions,  have  never  been  so  great.  Each  pass- 
ing day  brings  news  of  fresh  demands,  con- 
trols or  expropriations  against  the  majors' 
holdings — ncrt  only  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
even  in  politically  "safe"  areas  like  Europe 
and  Canada 

Top  oil  experts  say  they  are  confused  as 
to  whether  the  future  of  the  world's  most 
Important  multinational  corporations  Is 
grins  or  rosy. 

For.  even  though  the  majors  have  been 
losing  their  share  of  the  world  oil  pie.  the 
pie's  size  Is  not  fixed — It  has.  In  fact,  been 
growing  In  circumference  at  a  phenomenal 
rate  So  the  majors'  reduced  share  will  prob- 
ably be  larger  In  absolute  terms  than  it  ever 
was.  leaving  plenty  for  the  smaller  oil  pro- 
ducers, the  so-called  Independents  as  the 
world's  energy  needs  continue  to  grow 

Still,  It  Is  clear  that  the  days  when  the 
so-called  Seven  Sisters — Standard  OU  of  New 
Jersey  (Exxon).  Royal  Dutch  Shell.  British 
Petroleum.  Texaco,  Mobil,  Standard  OU  of 
California  (Chevron)  and  Gulf  OU^ruled 
the  world  of  petroleum  as  absolute  mon- 
archs  are  over,  and  that  momentous  changes 
are  taking  place  within  the  Industry  These 
changes  may  leave  them  as  little  more  than 
senloe  contractors,  transporters  and  distrib- 
utors for  the  oU -producing  states 

A  once  heretical  thesis,  by  MIT  oil  econ- 
omist M.  A.  Adelman,  Is  that  the  oil  com- 
panies have  been  nothing  but  "tax -collecting 
agents"  for  the  Arab  oil  producers  for  sev- 
eral years  now.  Soon  there  wUl  be  little 
ground  for  dispute  of  his  view. 

The  Implications  of  the  companies'  decUne 
goes  far  beyond  their  own  commercial  jjosl- 
Uons:  Since  five  of  the  Seven  Sisters  swe 
giant  American  corporations,  their  loss  of 
power  also  marks  a  major  reduction  In 
America's  economic  p>ower  In  the  world. 

Abroad,  the  five  U.S.  Sisters  are  the  sym- 
bols of  American  "economic  Imperialism." 
choice  targets  for  all  sorts  of  economic  na- 
tionalists To  radicals,  they  uphold  the 
hated  status  quo;  to  nationalistic  conserva- 
tives, they  threaten  national  independence. 

In  1950,  the  seven  oil  giants — each  of  which 
is  an  Integrated  International  company — 
controlled  99  percent  of  the  crude  oil  pro- 
duction In  the  world  trade  By  1971,  the 
seven,  knou-n  as  the  majors,  had  seen  their 
control  drop  to  81  per  cent  In  the  11  prin- 
cipal oil -exporting  countries  (not  counting 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  Canada).  Japan,  which 
must  Import  all  Its  oil.  buys  about  70  per 
cent  of  It  from  the  majors.  The  Common 
Market,  which  must  also  import  the  bulk  of 
Its  oil.  buys  half  of  it  from  the  majors 

The  latest  Middle  East  war  has  only  pre- 
cipitated trends  that  were  long  undermining 
the  majors'  dominant  position.  They  already 
faced  gradual  takeover  by  producing  ooun- 
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tries,  increased  competition  both  from  pri- 
vate uidef)endent  companies  and  from  emerg- 
ing state  oil  authorities  and  strict  regula- 
tion In  the  consuming  countries. 

But  In  less  than  two  months,  they  have 
lost  any  say  over  crude  oil  prices  c«-  produc- 
tion levels  and  are  grappling  with  loss  of 
control  over  the  world's  most  Important  oil 
fields. 

Only  last  week.  Saudi  Arabia  said  It  wanted 
Immediate  51  per  cent  control  over  the  Ara- 
bian-American OU  Co,.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  the  scheduled  date  of  1982,  Owned  by  four 
of  the  five  American  oil  giants  (75  p>er  cent) 
and  Saudi  Arabia  (26  per  cent),  Aramco  Is 
the  world's  largest  petroleum  production 
company. 

It  Is  a  great  paradox  that  profits  should  be 
soaring  almost  out  of  sight  just  as  the  com- 
fortable world  the  majors  created  for  them- 
selves Is  falling  apart.  Royal  Dutch  SheU. 
the  world's  largest  non-Anaerlcan  company, 
has  Just  posted  a  spectacular  274  per  cent 
third  quarter  Jvimp  In  profits  over  last  year 
Its  big  sister  Exxon,  the  world's  second  larg- 
est company  ( after  OM) .  showed  a  handsome 
80  per  cent  rise  and  Gulf  OU  91   per  cent 

These  fig-ures  would  not  be  quite  so  spec- 
tacular If  1972  had  not  been  an  exceedingly 
lean  year  fc«-  the  companies.  But  even  com- 
pared to  1971.  a  very  good  year,  the  Jumps 
are  solid  In  most  cases  The  great  profits  were 
earned  outside  the  United  States. 

Many  of  smaller  independent  companies 
which  have  only  relatively  minor  foreign 
concessions,  had  little  to  complain  about, 
either.  Cities  Service  p)06ted  a  61  per  cent 
gain.  Oetty  71  per  cent  and  Continental  OU 
38  per  cent. 

Such  extraordinary  yields  were  possible 
only  before  Oct.  16,  when  Persian  Oulf 
oil  ministers  more  than  halved  the  produc- 
tion profits  of  the  companies — from  a  high 
of  more  than  75  cents  a  barrel  i multiplied 
by  millions  of  barrels  a  day)  to  about  35 
cents,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the 
respected   Petroleum    Intelligence   Weekly 

The  oU  ministers  decreed  a  new  pricing 
mechanism  assuring  that  88  per  cent  of  any 
new  price  increase  the  companies  declared 
would  go  Into  Arab  and  Iranian  state  coffers 

Before  Oct.  16.  the  companies  were  profit- 
ing from  a  steady  rise  in  oU  output,  ever- 
widening  production  profit  margins  (from  22 
cents  a  btirrel  in  1970  to  44  cents  In  early 
1973  and.  finally,  as  high  as  75  cents  i  and 
relatively  compliant  consumer  governments 
that  allowed  much  of  the  steady  price  In- 
creases to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 

The  Oct.  16  decree  was  the  result  of  In- 
tensive economic  Intelllgenoe  work  by  Middle 
E^ast  producers  on  the  structure  of  company 
profits  In  Europe.  Although  detaUed  infor- 
mation is  Jealously  guarded.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  companies  had  tradltlonaUy 
be^n  making  more  than  80  p>er  cent  of  their 
overaU  profits  from  production  The  formu- 
las the  Arabs  worked  out  show,  one  top  US. 
oilman  says,  that  they  have  decided  that 
overall  company  profits  should  tie  restricted 
to   10  or  15  per  cent,  at   best 

"In  the  first  flush  of  despair,  at  least"  said 
PetroJeum  Intelligence  Weekly,  "some  tend 
to  feel  It  would  be  better  to  be  nationalized 
than  bled  white  through  tills  form  of  pnce 
and  profit-margin  dictation  since  It  wont  be 
worth  Investing  the  necessary  capital  for  ex- 
pansion of  production  " 

"The  phenomenal  earnings  we  have  Just 
seen  are  definitely  an  Indian  summer  thoee 
last  beautiful  blooms  before  the  froet,"  com- 
mented a  leading  U.S  domestic  oUman  "The 
Seven  Sisters  are  finishing  their  golden  age  " 

An  oU  analyst  for  a  respected  Wall  Street 
firm  complained  "The  bosses  want  me  to 
make  1974  oU  company  earnings  estimates 
I'll  make  them  But  they  won't  be  worth  the 
paper  they're  wrltt«i  on!" 

Another  factor  in  the  companies'  recent 
high  profits  was  that  during  the  period  of 
wUd  price  nses,  the  giants  were  selling  oS 
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stocks  of  on  bought  before  petroleum  price* 
8taj-t«<i  doubling  and  redoubling  in  what  waa 
deacribed  aa  ■'embargo-induced  byvterla." 
stime  North  African  oU  that  bad  gone  for 
about  $3  50  a  barrel  In  mid- 1971  brought 
•  la.M  In  bidding  in  Tunisia  recently 

The  Arab  oil  ministers  also  made  It  clear 
on  Oct.  16  that  they  are  prep>ared  to  ration 
production  so  as  to  make  the  most  money 
from  the  least  amount  of  oil.  The  production 
cutbacks  prompted  by  the  use  of  oU  •«  • 
political  weapon  against  the  backers  of  Israel 
also  established  that  the  gOTemntents,  not 
the  companies,  wUl  control  the  level  of  the 
oU  flow. 

"The  Arabs  were  vdume-orlented  for 
years.'  said  a  XJS.  oilman.  "Thoee  days  are 
over."  Th«  Arabs  have  decided  to  manipulate 
prices  and  production  to  maximize  the  In- 
comes of  national  treasuries  at  the  expense  o* 
company  proflts,  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  consumer  goremmenta  have 
been  moving  to  increase  their  control  over 
the  companies  at  the  other  end — a  move  ac- 
celerated by  current  Arab  oU  embargoes  and 
production  cutbacks. 

American  oU  executives  fear  piecemeal, 
country -by-country  natlonallzaUo:is.  not 
only  at  the  production  end.  but  also  In  the 
consuming  countries  'Everywhere  the  majors 
go.  they  run  Into  the  same  preesuree.  The 
word  is  out  It's  not  just  the  Arahe."  aald  an 
oilman. 

West  Oermany  was  the  only  Important  Eu- 
ropean government  allowing  a  free  market  In 
petroleum.  untU  the  Arab  cutbacks  forced  It 
to  Join  lU  neighbors  in  regulating  the  com- 
panies. Several  European  countries  now  leem 
tempted  to  squeeze  the  majors  out  altogether 
rrance  Is  threatening  to  revoke  their  refining 
and  marketing  pnvUegee  If  thev  do  not  main- 
tain French  supplies  to  the  last  barrel 

ENI.  the  Italian  state  oil  combine,  was  say- 
ing only  a  few  months  ago  that  Italy  "would 
be  In  serious  trouble  If  the  multinational 
'ompanies  should  suddenly  withdraw  "  Nev- 
ertheleee,  the  Italian  government  waa  squeez- 
ing the  companies'  profits  by  not  letUng 
them  pass  on  their  increaeed  coete.  a  sltua- 
Uon  Intensified  by  the  latest  round  of  price 
Increases  during  the  Middle  East  war 

Even  before  the  war.  Shell.  British  Petro- 
leum Exxon  and  Oulf  had  all  been  acting 
to  reduce  or  liquidate  their  Italian  Interests; 
now  there  is  serious  talk  of  BNI  taking  over 
crude  oU  Imports  from  the  majors  In  direct 
deais  with  the  producing  countries — wiping 
Tut  the  majors'  role  In  Italy. 

There  Is  not  much  more  comfort  for  the 
American  majors  at  home.  Once  used  to 
getting  their  way  with  both  government  and 
consumer,  they  have  been  living  for  more 
than  a  year  under  the  constraints  of  the  Ooet 
of  Living  Council,  which  has  let  them  pass 
on  Increased  raw  materials  costs  but  not  the 
costs  of  new  InvestmenLs  Now.  since  the 
Arab  embargo,  the  compantee  also  face  gov- 
ernment allocation  and  rationing  programs 
"The  problem."  said  an  executive  of  one 
of  the  majors,  to  the  agreeing  nods  of  a  group 
of  colleagues.  "Is  that  government  decisions 
respond  to  political  and  social  pressures  and 
don't  take  Into  account  our  business  needs." 
Another  of  the  Industry's  major  uncer- 
tainties Is  where  to  find  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  Investment  capital  It  needs  for 
expansion  lUly's  anxiety  coincides  with  In- 
creased domestic  political  pressure  to  limit 
oU  proflts  by  turning  the  companies  Into 
public  utilities 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  had  estimated 
even  before  the  Arab  oU  cutbacks  that  be- 
tween now  and  1985  the  industry  would  need 
•  1  trillion  for  investment  and  current  oper- 
ating expenses  to  meet  the  world's  rising 
energy  needs  It  considered  MOO  bJllon  neces- 
sary for  new  investment  and  MOO  bUllon 
needed  to  maintain  ongoing  operation  By 
compartsoo.  in  1971  the  industry's  total  in- 
vestment over  the  years  in  fixed  assets  was 
calculated  at  (223  bUlloa 
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Chase  officials  calculated  that  to  meet  its 
Investment  needs  the  industry  would  need 
to  double  the  rate  of  its  profit  margin,  since 
1956  to  18  per  cent.  "The  expansion  of  net 
earnings  over  the  past  four  years  was  not 
even  one-fourth  as  large  as  the  indicated 
need,"  said  a  Chase  study.  In  any  case,  said 
a  bank  offlclal.  'We're  doubtful  that  govern- 
ments would  allow  such  high  profile. " 

Nevertheless,  the  search  "will  have  to  be 
conducted  deeper  In  the  earth.  In  more  re- 
mote regions  and  la  offshore  areas  In  each 
case,  the  Investment  required  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  amount  needed  for  the 
smaller-scale  efforts  of  the  past 

It  Is  calculated,  for  example,  that  a  9.400- 
foot  onshore  oU  well  costs  $140,000.  But  drill- 
ing oosU  rise  geometrically.  A  as.OOO-foot 
exploratory  hole  costs  about  $5  million  and. 
like  as  not  it  is  dry  AtlanUc  Rl.-hfleld 
(Arco)  chairman  Robert  O.  Anderson  agreed 
that  the  best  a  petroleum  geologist  can  gen- 
erally promise,  no  matter  how  ecstatic  he  gets 
about  the  prospect  of  finding  oil.  Is  an  8-to-l 
chance  of  actiially  finding  it.  "An  8-to-i  shot 
Is  pretty  good  In  our  business."  said  Ander- 
son. Other  costs  are  phenomenal,  toi  Loelng 
an  occasional  $100  million  drUllng  platform 
In  a  North  Sea  gale  has  to  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  game. 

The  Industry  has  traditionally  had  to  gen- 
erate 80  per  cent  of  Its  own  new  investment 
capital  becauae  of  the  large  element  of  gam- 
ble In  so  many  of  Its  operations  But  even 
before  the  present  Middle  Bast  crisis.  Chase 
eettmated  that  the  Industry  would  have  bad 
to  borrow  40  per  cent  of  the  tl  trillion  from 
outside  sources — eight  times  as  much  money 
as  It  borrowed  from  1965  to  1970 

A«  It  was.  the  industry's  self-financing  ca- 
pacity was  decUnlng.  and  It  had  doubled  lu 
expenses  for  interest  payments  In  four  years. 
Now.  with  a  severe  profit  squeeze  expected 
In  a  year  or  less,  the  companies  may  have 
to  go  even  more  heavUy  into  debt  than  ex- 
pected Yet.  Investors  are  unlikely  to  be  at- 
tracted to  an  Industry  faced  with  declining 
profits  as  a  result  of  price  controls,  heavy 
indebtedness  and  a  substantially  reduced 
access  to  its  raw  material. 

"Nobody  Is  going  to  Invest  that  kind  of  big 
money  if  they  think  the  industry  Is  going 
to  turn  into  a  public  utility,"  said  a  veteran 
stock  analyst. 

Even  before  the  latest  Middle  East  war.  the 
main  question  aroxind  Wall  Street — after  the 
outcome  of  Watergate — was.  "Whither  the 
oU  companies?"  (OU  and  oU-related  stocks 
represent  20  per  cent  of  the  issues  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  according  to  an 
analyst  at  the  respected  WaU  Street  firm  of 
Schroder  Naees  A  Thomas.) 

Despite  all  the  problems,  the  Investment 
analysts  point  out  that  the  turmoil  the  ma- 
jors have  endured  in  the  recent  past  only  goes 
to  show  that  they  are  tiest  at  dealing  with 
the  very  thing  they  fear  most — constantly 
changing  circumstances 

"It's  hard  to  Imagine  an  Industry  which 
has  changed  so  radically  In  a  year's  time,  and 
stm  they  have  done  very  well."  said  an  execu- 
tive at  a  leading  oU-lnvestment  bank.  "It 
shows  their  resiliency  and  ability  to  cope  It's 
the  result  of  their  havmg  to  deal  with  a  wide 
variety  of  experiences  In  different  coumtrle* 
They  are  well-trmlned  to  adapt  to  changing 
circumstances  It's  a  high-risk  business  They 
expect  the  worst.  That  way  they  re  prepared. 
Any  other  Industry  would  have  been  wiped 
out." 

In  addition  to  their  flexibility  and  exper- 
tise, the  majors  have  an  Impressive  array  of 
other  strengths  and  assets  - 

The  world's  largest  tanker  fleet  The  majors 
own.  or  control  under  long-term  charter. 
about  1  400  of  the  3  500  oU  tankers  in  the 
non-Communtst  world — 40  per  cent  of  the 
bottoms  and  47  per  cent  of  the  tonnac*- 
(About  ao  per  cent  of  all  merchant  shipping 
ti  petroleum  nowadays  ) 
With  tanker  rates  having  tripled  and  even 
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quintupled  before  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  the 
Seven  Sisters  had  an  average  cost  advantage 
over  those  paying  "spof  tanker  rates  of  at 
least  50  cents  a  barrel  and  stimetlmes  as  mui-h 
as  $3 

The  present  replacement  value  of  the  ma- 
jors' tanker  fleet  Is  about  triple  what  It  cost 
to  build  the  same  ships  only  two  years  ago. 
Everyone  is  scrambling  to  buUd  tankers — at 
a  cost  of  $60  million  for  a  260.000-tonner.  The 
majors'  stUl-substantlal  capital  holdings 
give  them  a  built-in  advantage  over  the  In- 
ternational independents  and  the  newcomers 
to  oU  shipping. 

Most  estimates,  however,  are  that  tanker 
buUdlng  will  catch  up  to  the  need.s  In  two 
years  or  less,  bringing  rates  down  and  wiping 
out  the  majors'  advantage  The  reopening  of 
the  Sues  Canal  could  create  a  glut  within  a 
year. 

Refining  In  1971.  tfie  majors  owned  around 
half  of  the  entire  non -Communist  world's 
refining  capacity  of  47  million  barrels  a  day 
(Including  48  per  cent  in  the  United  States). 
The  ooet  of  entering  the  refining  sector  Is 
almost  prohibitive,  except  for  the  majors, 
state  oU  companies  and  the  handful  of  pri- 
marily domestic  American  "mini-majors" 
like  Standard  of  Indiana  ( Amoco l  It  coets 
•2.000  per  barrel  of  capacity,  or  $400  mUUon 
for  a  200,000-barrel  refinery 

Marketing  and  Distributing.  Because  of 
their  worldwide  outlets  and  transportation 
capacity  in  ships  and  pipelines,  the  majors 
wiU  continue  for  years  to  have  a  clear  edge 
Even  the  state  oil  companies  will  need  the 
majors  to  help  get  the  right  amount  of  oil 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time — a  func- 
tion known  as  "balancing  the  barrel."  The 
majors  own  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
marketmg  network:  Exxon  alone  claims 
about  10  per  cent  of  all  sales 

OoodwUi  The  Intangible  asset  of  an  esUb- 
llahed  worldwide  reputation  assures  the 
majors  of  a  continuing  advantage  with  pro- 
ducers as  weU  as  motorists,  and — just  as 
importantly — with  Investors  and  whole- 
salers Even  In  Arab  Socialist  states  (not  to 
mention  conservative  non-Arab  Iran). 
where  the  majors  have  been  nationalized 
the  new  state  oil  companies  have  often 
t\imed  to  them  for  service  contracts,  to  help 
them  find  and  extract  crude,  build  new 
facilities  and  get  the  oil  to  Western  markets 
Access  to  Oil  Even  though  the  oil  states 
are  graduaUy  taking  control  of  Western - 
owned  fields  and  production,  the  majors  still 
retain  aocees  to  considerable  amounts  of 
oU.  If  Saudi  Arabia  takes  a  SI  per  cent 
share  of  Aramco  it  would  leave  the  four 
American  majors  with  about  45  million 
barrels  dally,  at  the  planned  prewar  produc- 
tion level  of  9  million  for  this  month.  Even 
as  service  contractors  In  Iran,  the  majors 
are  getting  the  bulk  of  that  country's  cur- 
rent 6  million  barrels  dally  production. 

There  are  still  enough  politically  ""safe"" 
deposits  to  assure  some  of  the  majors  of 
large  fields  of  their  own  In  the  North  Sea. 
which  Is  apparently  far  richer  than  had 
been  Imagined.  British  Petroleum  and  Shell 
have  holdings  that  may  eventually  meet 
most  of  their  future  needs  BP  Is  also  well- 
entrenched  In  Alaska's  North  Slope  oil 

These  combined  assets  of  the  majors  have 
led  Robert  Merte.  who  has  made  a  study  of 
them  for  the  Brookings  Institution,  to  con- 
clude that  the  'frequent  predictions  of  the 
Imminent  demise  of  the  majors  are  vastly 
exaggerated" 

"Their  global  marketing  structure."  he 
said,  "is  their  greatest  asset  for  the  future 
competitive  position  and  share  of  the  market 
and  win  be  the  most  important  factor  In 
joining  their  interesu  with  those  of  the 
producing  countries  Besides,  three  quarters 
of  the  major's  capital  investment  are  down- 
stream In  transportation,  refining  and 
marketmg  BbeU  OU.  to  Uke  one  example, 
has  about  77  per  cent  of  Its  aeeete  down- 
stream beyond  the  reach  of  expropriators." 
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But  the  majors'  very  size,  strengths  and 
success  make  them  pecollarly  vulnerable  to 
economic  nationalists 

As  the  current  crisis  in  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance has  shown,  even  our  European  allies 
suspect  that  American  companies  will  be 
forced  into  an  America-first  policy.  Arco's 
Robert  Anderson  pointed  out  that  while  a 
company  operating  in  100  different  countries 
had  no  problems  so  long  as  there  was  more 
than  enough  oil  to  go  around.  In  a  tight  sup- 
ply situation  It  must  prove  to  each  of  those 
1(X)  governments  that  it  la  dealing  equitably. 

The  crisis  has  forced  the  companies  into 
the  uncomfortable  position  of  allocating  the 
reduced  quantities  of  available  oil  among 
competing  countries.  They  are  being  ac- 
cused of  breaking  supply  contracts  and 
expect  to  face  an  inextricable  tangle  of 
lawsultB 

At  home,  the  majors  are  viewed  by  much 
of  the  public  as  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
turn-of-the-century  "robber  barous."  Thus. 
even  the  relatively  minor  gasoline  shortage 
last  summer  was  Immediately  attributed  to 
a  "conspiracy  "  by  Big  Oil  to  force  up  prices. 
There  were  immediate  demands  In  Congress 
for  strict  new  controls  and  even  nationaliza- 
tion, and  the  companies  found  little  willing- 
ness to  debate  the  merits  of  their  case  "Our 
credibility  is  zero,"  eaid  the  president  of  one 
of  the  majors. 

One  of  the  charges  against  the  majors  was 
that  they  were  trying  to  force  the  Independ- 
ents out  of  business.  But  some  of  those  In- 
dependents— medium-sized  international  op- 
erators like  Occidental  or  Continental  Oil- 
have  been  making  gains  at  the  expense  of 
the  majors  in  their  former  preserves  and 
have  suddenly  found  themselves  the  favored 
partners  of  the  Middle  East  state  oil  com- 
panies. 

Both  radical  and  conservative  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  have  used  the  Independents'  will- 
ingness to  pay  fancy  oil  prices  as  wedges  for 
general  price  Increases.  John  H.  Llchtblau. 
a  top  lndeF>endent  oil  analyst,  said.  "National 
oU  companies  may  prefer  to  sell  to  Independ- 
ents to  keep  more  buyers  bidding.  The  more 
buyers  there  are.  the  better  off  the  national 
oil  companies  are  .  . 

The  tumaoll  of  the  past  several  years  has 
demonstrated  that  there  Is  plenty  of  room 
for  an  aggressive  Independent,  with  no  stake 
In  preserving  the  status  quo,  to  make  In- 
roads on  the  traditional  turfs  of  the  majors. 
Armand  Hammer  of  Occidental  immediately 
accepted  a  Libyan  demand  this  summer  for 
51  per  cent  control  of  his  concession.  He  has 
been  getting  more  Libyan  oil  than  ever  be- 
fore, while  the  majors  have  been  restricted 
to   49   p)er   cent   of   their  previous   amounts. 

The  majors  accuse  Hammer  of  having 
started  the  whole  unraveling  process  in  the 
Middle  East  by  eagerly  accepting  every  suc- 
cessive Libyan  demand  since  1970  so  as  to 
expand  his  mlnl-emplre.  While  the  majors 
are  fighting  a  rearguard  action  against  being 
reduced  to  service  contractors.  Hammer  says, 
"It's  a  natural  tendency  for  countries  to  want 
to  control  their  own  resources.  There's  no 
sense  fighting  It.  Our  company  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  service-type  contracts,  versus  the 
old  ownership  contracts  where  private  com- 
panies think  they  own  the  minerals  In  the 
ground  " 

Crude-short  Ashland  Oil  of  Kentucky 
struck  a  deal  with  the  Iranian  National  OU 
Co.  for  an  assured  supply  of  60,000  barrels 
a  day — growing  to  100.(XX)  by  1976 — In  ex- 
change for  a  half  of  Its  Interests  in  New 
York  State,  Including  a  petrochemical  plant 
and  180  service  stations.  This  dovetails  neatly 
with  Ashland's  plans  to  expand  Its  80,000- 
barrel  a  day  refinery  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.  to 
100.000 

Orln  E  Atkins,  president  of  Ashland,  called 
the  deal  "the  logical  approach  to  securing 
long-term  supplies." 

A  group  of  largely  unknown  Independents 
signed  a  memorandum  of  Intent  this  month 
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with  Iran  to  buUd  a  $1  billion  jointly  owned 
export  refinery  with  a  500.000-barrel-a-day 
capacity 

Such  Independents  are  already  veterans 
from  whom  the  majors  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. Now.  however,  they  are  being  crowded 
by  a  whole  flock  of  new  buyers  like  Coastal 
States  of  Texas,  the  refiner  who  paid  the  rec- 
ord $12  64  a  barrel  in  Tunisia  and  bought 
"hot  oil"  from  Libya  that  the  majors  with 
US  government  backing,  claimed  in  court 
was  Ulegally  sold  from  their  expropriated 
Libyan  fields 

In  addition  to  such  unorthodox  operators. 
US.  public  utUltles  are  going  straight  to 
the  producing  countries  for  their  cU.  Shortly 
before  the  war.  southern  California  and  New 
York  power  companies  were  dickering  di- 
rectly for  oil  at  then-record  prices. 

The  prospect  la  somewhat  different  for 
each  of  the  American  majors,  Exxon,  the 
giant  of  giants,  is  generally  agreed  to  be  in 
good  shape.  Its  worldwide  interests  mean 
that  whenever  there  Is  trouble  somewhere, 
there  is  news  that  Exxon  has  been  hurt,  but 
It  eilso  means  that  It  Is  widely  scattered 
enough  to  weather  almost  any  storm. 

MobU  Is  also  said  to  be  well  off.  because 
It  was  the  least  committed  of  all  the  majors 
to  Middle  East  production. 

Oulf  Is  considered  to  be  In  the  most 
trouble.  More  than  half  of  its  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere oU  sources  are  In  one  spot — Kuwait, 
the  first  of  the  conservative  Arab  states 
to  demand  51  per  cent  control.  There  are  de- 
mands In  Kuwait  for  a  total  takeover. 

Gulf's  Kuwait  oil  once  represented  more 
than  100  per  cent  of  Its  profits,  according 
to  officials  at  one  of  Wall  Street's  top  oU 
banks,  since  the  company  was  loelng  money 
on  all  the  rest  of  Its  operations.  Gulf's  91 
per  cent  third-quarter  profit  flattens  out  to 
what  Petroleum  Intelligence  Weekly  called 
■  a  barely  healthy  10.8  per  cent,  when  aver- 
aged out  with  the  last  three  years'  results. 

The  situations  of  Texaco  and  Standard  of 
California  are  considered  to  be  between  the 
two  extremes — neither  good  nor  bad  for  the 
moment. 

Some  of  the  majors,  at  least,  seem  phUo- 
sophlcal  about  being  turned  Into  closely  reg- 
lUated  public  utUltles  "Other  Industries 
have  managed  as  utUltles  We  would,  too.  If 
It  came  to  that,"  said  the  president  of  one  of 
the  healthier  companies. 

If  the  majors  are  to  avoid  the  fate  of 
having  the  Independents  and  the  state  oU 
companies  feed  off  their  carcasses — as  the 
majors  themselves  fed  off  the  petroleum 
from  the  fossilized  remains  of  the  swamp 
dinosaurs  pictured  In  the  old  Sinclair  OU 
ads — they  must  find  new  strategies  for  sur- 
vival. 

Their  main  problem  Is  that  the  center 
of  proflts  In  production,  is  driving  up.  A  new 
locus  of  proflts  must  be  found  to  provide 
the  enormous  amounts  of  Investment  capi- 
tal needed  in  the  coming  decade. 

The  companies  are  moving  in  two  direc- 
tions— downstream,  m  their  traditionally 
low-yield  petroleum  shipping,  refining  and 
marketing  operations:  and  out  of  conven- 
tional oU  operations,  both  back  into  old- 
fashioned  alternatives  Uke  coal  and  Into 
exotic  new  ones  like  extracting  oil  from 
shale  rock  and  coal  liquefaction  and  gasifi- 
cation. 

Por  the  Immediate  future,  however,  most 
analysts  agree,  the  big  money  must  come 
from  getting  most  of  the  profits  from  down- 
stream oU  operations.  For  the  first  time  In  a 
long  time,  marketing  and  refining  will  have 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet,"  said  a  Wall 
Street  analyst.  "The  days  when  they  just 
served  to  realize  the  proflts  made  on  produc- 
tion are  gone." 

With  a  glut  coming  In  the  shipping  busi- 
ness, refining  and  marketing  are  the  only 
major  sectors  left  for  generating  proflts.  and 
there  are  major  uncertainties  In  both  fields. 

But  the  majors  have  a  relative  advantage 
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la  refining  because,  as  worldwide  operators, 
they  can  more  easily  plan  on  the  assumption 
that  they  wlU  somehow  get  the  oU  to  keep 
new  re&neries  busy.  Even  a  medium-sized  in- 
dependent cannot  afford  to  build  new  re- 
finery capacity  at  current  prices  unless  it  ts 
assured  of  long-term  supplies,  and  moet  of 
the  independents  are  too  small  to  have  their 
eggs  in  very  many  baskets. 

"We  are  all  faced."  said  Atkins  of  Ashland, 
"with  the  Inabmty  to  get  a  long-term  com- 
mitment. We're  not  planning  to  buUd  a  new 
refinery  till  we  can  see  the  crude  oU  supply 
picture.  A  company  needs  a;  least  a  10-year 
contract  to  go  ahead  with  a  refinery.  Last 
year,  Saudi  Arabia  was  selling  its  oU  on 
three-year  contracts  This  year,  it  will  be 
only  for  two  years," 

Even  the  majors  are  holding  back  on  re- 
finery expansion  because  of  the  murkv  sup- 
ply prospects  Historically,  refining  has  pro- 
vided profits  of  only  2  to  3  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  a  leading  Wall  Street  oU  investment 
broker. 

As  for  marketing,  the  majors  are  reorga- 
nizing, reversing  the  accepted  strategy  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s.  Then,  the  prime  considera- 
tion was  not  how  much  money  a  major's  gas 
stations  were  making,  but  what  share  of  the 
market  they  represented  As  Standard  & 
Poor's  Investment  analysis  service  puts  it, 
"The  majors  are  tightening  up  on  their 
downstream  operations  in  the  U.S..  weeding 
out  unprofitable  service  stations,  and  even 
selling  off  whole  geographical  chunks  which 
were  not  carrying  their  weight." 

Exxon  has  been  seUing  off  its  stations  In 
most  of  the  North  Central  stales  Oulf  has 
been  getting  out  of  the  West  Coast. 

"We  are  in  a  semi-liquidation  position." 
one  marketing  ofHclal  for  a  major  oU  com- 
pany said  "We  are  losing  market  share,  but 
making  more  money  If  governments  onlv 
allow  price  increases  for  raw  materials  to  be 
chaj-ged  to  the  consumer,  then  we  do  better 
If  we  don't  make  new  Investments,  which  are 
at  vastly  inflationary  rates," 

The  majors  are  diversifying  Besides  seek- 
ing new  sources  of  oil — In  places  as  nearby 
as  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  coast- 
lines and  as  far  away  as  Timbuktu.  Inland 
hundreds  of  mUes  mto  the  wastes  of  the 
Saheira  Desert — they  have  been  betting  on  an 
eventual  comeback  of  coal 

Many  of  the  oU  companies  began  buying 
up  coal  fields  back  m  the  mld-19608:  Exxon 
has  estimated  coal  reserves  of  7  bUllon  tons, 
largely  In  Wyoming  and  Montana:  Gulf  has 
26  bUllon  tons  The  American  "mini- 
majors"  are  also  hedging  on  coal — Continen- 
tal on  has  an  estimated  8  bUllon  tons. 

"Beeldes  oU,  says  Standard  &  Poor's,  "'the 
major  U.S  oil  companies  now  are  estimated 
to  provide  20  per  cent  of  our  coal  and  to 
hold  over  half  our  known  deposits  of  ura- 
nium" The  five  US  majors  all  have  a  stake 
in  shale  oil  extraction  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain states,  and  are  branching  into  nuclear 
energy 

With  crude  prices  up  so  dramatically, 
some  of  the  exotic  proceeses  that  were  con- 
sidered uneconomical  untU  recently  have 
suddenly  become  very  attractive,  although 
some  stUl  look  like  nonstarters  when  It 
comes  to  providing  significant  quantltlee  of 
oU  any  time  soon  Exxon  calculatee  that 
synthetic  crude  oU  from  coal  can  now  be 
made  at  a  once-prohlbltlve  $7  a  barrel 

Exxon  Is  also  participating  In  a  $1  bUllon 
project  to  extract  150,000  barrels  of  oU  daUy 
from  the  Athabasca  tar  sands  in  Alberta — 
an  Investment  of  almost  $7,000  per  barrel  of 
daUy  production  capacity.  The  company  la 
also  heavUy  committed  to  pUot  projects  In 
the  Uquefactlon  and  gasification  of  coal. 

""The  majors  will  hare  to  become  full- 
energy  companies,  able  to  produce  coal,  gas 
nuclear  energy  or  what-ever,"  said  an  execu- 
tive in  the  petroleum  division  of  a  leading 
Wall  Street  Investment  bank.  "They  know 
what  energy  is  all  about.  They're  attuned  to 
the  problems,  but  this  is  likely  to  get  them 
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entangled  witti  the  antitruat  laws,  the  Fed- 
eraj  Power  Commission  t^id  tbe  Pederai 
Tt»d«  Commissioa  and  so  fortb  '* 

Noting  thst  •  oomp*ay  detutng  In  s  prod- 
uct Ln  sbort  supply  Is  likely  to  do  w»U.  oil 
•Jisiyst  Llchtblsu  said.  "Wbo  would  you 
eipect  to  make  money  when  s  oommodtty  la 
scarce  but  the  people  who  sell  Itf 

"It's  not  as  If  their  product  is  going  out 
ot  style.  It's  not  like  cigarettes,  you  know. 
The  majors  aren't  going  out  of  exutence 
Exxon  will  be  around  as  long  sa  we  are. 
Thevll  make  mon«y,  but  maybe  not  Uk*  In 
1973  " 

The  majors  themoelTca  talk  Ju«t  a*  oon- 
fldently  "Thing  are  tight.'  said  the  head 
of  one  of  the  Seven  Sisters,  "and  when 
things  were  tight  in  tbe  pact,  we  alwaya 
managed  to  make  money  " 


FEDERAL  OIL  AND  QAS  COR- 
PORATION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAJLtrosNLA 
IN  THE  UOOSE  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  lefftslatlon  to 
create  a  Federal  OH  and  Oaa  Corpora- 
UoiL  The  primary  task  of  this  Corpora- 
tion is  to  explore  for.  develop,  and  pro- 
duce the  large  deposits  of  oU  and  natural 
gas  on  lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

Our  growth  has  exceeded  our  capacity 
to  be  self-sufHclent  In  oil.  In  addition 
to  this  there  la  the  Arab  oU  embargo 
proving  we  dare  not  become  dependent 
uiKta  other  nations.  Some  other  foreign 
countries  are  taking  further  advantage 
of  our  needs  to  hike  their  prices.  Our 
resixin^e  must  take  the  form  of  energy 
conservation  and  energy  self-sufflclency. 

One  matter  is  not  at  Issue,  there  re- 
mains in  the  Umted  States  adequate  do- 
mestic resources  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
to  meet  our  intermediate  term  needs,  and 
that  the  United  States  owns  most  of  this 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  U.S  Geological  Survey  estimated 
there  are  almost  500  billion  barrels  of  oil 
in  proved.  Indicated  additional  and  un- 
discovered reserves,  and  almost  2.400 
trlllian  cubic  feet  of  proven  and  undis- 
covered natural  gas  reserves  yet  to  be 
found  both  onshore  and  offshore  In  the 
United  States  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  presently  consume  about  6  5  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  22  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  per  year.  Estimates 
of  how  much  of  these  resources  are  un- 
der Federal  lands  range  from  50  to  75 
percent.  The  bulk  of  our  vast  domestic 
oil  and  gas  resources  are  public  resources 
and  should  be  developed  for  the  people. 

Yet  only  aiioxit  2  percent  of  Federal 
lands  under  which  oU  and  gas  may  be 
found  have  been  leased  for  exploratory 
and  developmental  purposes  to  private 
oil  and  gas  companies.  Recent  testimony 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  Indicates 
that  wells  on  over  10  percent  of  leased 
«u:rea«e  have  been  classifled  by  the  US. 
Geological  Survey  as  "prodxictng  shut- 
in."  These  are  wells  capable  of  com- 
mercial production  but  temporarily 
"ahut-ln"  and  held  back  from  production. 
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The  Federal  OU  and  Gas  Corporation 
would  assure  that  the  public  which  owns 
these  resources  benefits  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Hiere  are  four  essential  purposes  to  be 
achieved  by  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral on  and  Gas  Corporation: 

First,  It  would  develop  publicly  owned 
resources  on  Federal  land.s  to  satisfy 
national  energy  needs  rather  than  to 
maximize  private  sector  profits. 

Second.  Corporation  would  stimulate 
competition  In  the  petroleum  business. 

Third  Corporation  would  provide  the 
public  with  knowledge  of  actual  cost  of 
producing  oU  and  gas  so  public  policy  can 
be  geared  to  the  Nation's  Interest.  It 
would  give  the  Nation  a  "yardstick" 
against  which  to  judge  performance  of 
private  oil  companies. 

Fourth.  Corporation  would  ccm tribute 
additional  fuel  supplies  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  effecUvely  allo- 
cate to  essential  public  needs 

The  Corporation  would  have  access  to 
publicly  owned  gas  and  oil  rights  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  as  well  as  power  to  acquire 
similar  rights  on  private  lands.  It  could 
enter  Into  the  full  range  of  actlvltlea 
necessary  for  exploration,  development. 
refining,  transportation,  and  marketing 
of  petroleum  and  gas  products  It  would 
be  able  to  enter  Into  actlviUes  outside  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production 
only  if  unable  to  sell  crude  oil  smd  nat- 
ural gas  to  companies  which  would  pro- 
mote competition  in  the  industry. 

The  Corporation  would  have  authority 
to  issue  bonds  to  cover  Indebtedness,  and 
Federal  appropriations  In  the  amount  of 
$50  million  per  year  would  be  authorized 
for  the  first  10  years 

The  Corporation  would  be  required  to 
make  public  disclosure  of  its  proprietary 
information  to  assure  data  on  actual  pro- 
duction costs  In  the  petroleum  industry. 
It  would  make  avaUable  to  the  public 
patents  and  Inventions,  and  corporate 
profits  would  inure  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  benefit  of  all  citizens. 

Development  of  public  resources  by  a 
public  corporation  is  not  new.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
speaks  for  Itself.  Countries  with  national 
oil  companies  today  are  more  nearly  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  In  1914.  the 
British  Government,  at  urging  of  Win- 
ston Churchill,  bought  controlling  inter- 
est in  British  Petroleum— BP  Churchill 
argued  that  the  British  Nav>  needed  a  se- 
cure source  of  oil  under  British  control, 
that  If  the  navy  had  Its  own  supply  of  oU 
it  would  no  longer  have  to  rely  on  a  world 
market  dominated  by  gigantic  corpora- 
tions, and  that  long-term  energy  require- 
ments In  war  and  In  peace  would  be  as- 
sured at  reasonable  prices.  Churchill's 
ar?iunents  might  well  be  made  In  an- 
other time  and  place — today  In  the 
United  States 

The  British  Gas  Council,  a  govern- 
mental agency,  has  authority  to  develop 
Kas  on  offshore  public  lands,  primarily 
In  the  North  Sea  Its  existence  has  In- 
creased natural  gas  production  and  re- 
duced natural  gas  prices. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples — 
the  Compagnle  Francalse  des  Petroles — 
CFP  In  France,  the  Ente  Nazlonale  Idro- 
carburl— ENI— In  Italy,  Pemex  in  Mex- 
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Ico:  Petrobas  In  Brazil,  and  YPF  in  Ar- 
gentina: OU  India,  In  each  the  Idea- 
development  of  vital  resources  In  the 
public  Interest — Is  the  same. 

One  recent  entry  into  the  national 
energy  company  field  is  the  Norwegian 
State  Oil  Co  A  recent  study  of  national 
oil  companies  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment notes  that— 

with  the  discovery  or  oU  In  the  Norwegian 
sector  of  the  North  Sea  the  Norwegian  Oov- 
emment  took  aggressive  acUoa  to  ensure  that 
oil  developmenu  would  be  under  terms  and 
condlUons  which  maxlxnlMd  the  beneflu 
to  the  nation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation  I  propose  would  be  to  take 
aggressive  action  to  insure  that  oil  and 
natural  gas  deposits — primarily  under 
public  lands— Are  developed  and  on  terms 
and  conditions  w  hlch  maximize  the  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  the  purixMC  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  forerunner  for  nation- 
alizing the  American  petroleum  Industry. 
The  ptirpose  is  to  develop  public  re- 
sources— and  preserve  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  the  petroleum  industry.  But 
private  oil  companies  need  a  spur,  a  yard- 
stick, an  IncenUve,  and  compeUtlon.  "Hiis 
Corporation  would  provide  that  yard- 
sUck. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  SAFE  SCHOOLS 
ACT 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

r     •.  f  A      YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Jan- 
uary- of  this  year  I  Introduced  the  Safe 
Schools  Act,  H.R  2850.  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Elementarj'  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  assist  school 
dlstrlct3  to  carry  out  locally  approved 
school  security  plans  The  aim  of  the 
lesrislatlon  Is  to  aid  school  districts  in 
their  efforts  to  reduce  crime  against 
students,  employees  and  facilities.  Con- 
gressman Perkins,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  of  the  General 
Education  Subcommittee  held  hearings 
on  H  R  2650  to  develop  the  merits  of  my 
proposal  At  that  time.  I  listed  numerous 
examples  of  serious  criminal  activity  In 
various  schools  throughout  the  couritry. 

Incidents  of  serious  crime  In  public 
schools  against  students,  staff  and  facili- 
ties have  steadily  Increased  There  is  no 
nationally  uniform  system  for  comput- 
ing the  statistics  on  school  crime,  how- 
ever, my  most  recent  research,  for  ex- 
ample revealed  that : 

On  December  21.  1972.  a  pipe  bomb 
exploded  in  a  corridor  at  the  Glendale 
High  School  In  Glendale,  Calif  ,  destroy- 
ing 1  locker  and  damaging  10  others. 

In  January  1973.  two  different  New 
York  City  teachers  were  raped  on  the 
same  day  In  two  different  elementary 
schools. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  17-year-old  boy 
was  stabbed  to  death  after  he  teased  a 
classmate  about  losing  a  game  of  domi- 
noes to  a  girl. 
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In  1  week  in  April,  there  were  no  hot 
meals  for  the  students  of  New  York  City's 
PS  65  The  entire  week's  supply  of  food 
for  the  South  Bronx  school.  Including 
154  pounds  of  ham  and  90  poimds  of 
cheese,  had  been  stolen  the  night  before, 
only  hours  after  delivery. 

Other  startluiR  statistics  Involving 
crime  In  the  Nation  s  public  schools  in- 
clude the  following : 

Schools  have  become  the  third  most 
popular  target  for  bombers  In  the  Nation: 

Sixty  percent  of  all  school  fires  now 
originate  as  arson  or  during  an  act  of 
vandalism: 

School  fires  cost  $50  million  In  1973: 

Even  rural  schools  are  finding  It  "al- 
most lmpos.slble"  to  purchase  Insurance 
tieraii.se  of  vandalism,  according  to  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals; 

Cleveland  Public  School  Security  Di- 
rector William  Strawbridge  has  stated 
that  "crime  is  accelerating  at  an  alarm- 
ing p£w;e." 

In  the  Seattle  public  schools: 

One  million  forty-two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  of  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  in  8,662  cases  of  van- 
dalism In  1972: 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six  crimes  against  persons  were 
reported  In  1972,  including  homicide,  sex 
offenses,  robbery,  assault,  narcotics  or 
other  drugs,  and  weapons  possession; 

Assault  with  Intent  to  Inflict  serious 
Injury  Increased  more  than  70  percent 
between  the  1971  and  1973  school  years; 

Incidents  of  robbery  doubled  over  the 
same  period. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools: 

Three  million  dollars  of  the  school 
budget  was  spent  on  security; 

The  number  of  assaults  on  students 
and  teachers  doubled  from  September 
to  December  1972  as  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  1971 ; 

Assaults  increased  from  423  In  1971 
to  1.052  In  1972: 

Three  and  seven-tenths  million  dol- 
lars was  lost  in  vandalized  property  in 
1971  as  compared  to  $2  9  million  in  1970; 

In  the  1971-72  school  year  alone,  there 
were  885  000  reports  of  burglary,  201,000 
reports  of  burglary  related  crimes,  650,- 
000  of  gla.s.s  breakage,  580,000  of  arson. 
65.000  of  mischievous  destruction,  and 
280  assaults,  17  with  guns. 

Across  the  Nation  during  the  1972-73 
school  year: 

A  Fort  Lauderdale  teacher  died  after 
receiving  gunshot  wounds  inflicted  by  a 
former  student; 

An  18-year-old  St  Louis  student  was 
shot  and  killed  while  tr>-ing  to  stop  a 
theft  from  his  school  locker: 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  city  schools  reported 
50  Incidents  of  sexual  mole.'=tatlon ; 

One  hundred  and  flfty-flve  Chicago 
teachers  were  assaulted  In  1  month  in 
1972; 

Maintenance  cost  of  the  Houston, 
Tex.,  school  security  force  has  Increased 
from  $20,000  in  1972  to  $389,000  in  1973; 

The  city  of  Dallas  expects  to  .spend  as 
much  as  $15  million  in  their  security 
programs ; 

Washington,  DC,  public  schools  spent 
$535,692  on  vandalized  property; 
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Kansas  City  spent  $231,801  on  security 
guards  and  other  security  measures. 

Surely  these  statistics  warrant  con- 
gressional action  to  assist  schools  to  com- 
bat the  Incredible  increase  of  crime, 
property  destruction  and  personal  injury 
to  faculty,  students,  and  staff.  ?^llions  o! 
dollars  are  being  drained  from  the  al- 
ready overtaxed  school  budget  on  secu- 
rity systems,  and  on  equipment  and  man- 
power replacement.  These  moneys  should 
be  spent  for  the  proper  education  and 
training  of  our  youth.  Due  to  lack  of 
funds  for  the  educational  curriculum 
itself,  and  in  response  to  the  increase  In 
crime,  some  school  systems,  such  as  Chi- 
cago and  Washington,  D.C.,  have  intro- 
duced armed  guards  and  policemen  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  order.  These  schools 
are  inadvertently  becoming  armed 
camps. 

Our  public  schools  need  help.  The  Safe 
Schools  Act  would  earmark  Federal 
funds  lor  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
.'ichool  crime  problem,  developing  and 
testing  techniques  for  dealmg  with  it, 
and  assisting  the  most  \Tilnerable  school 
districts  in  formulating  and  implement- 
ing organized  programs  to  achieve  a  se- 
cure learning  environment  for  students 
and  a  secure  working  environment  for 
staff.  It  IS  supported  by  educators,  the 
75,000-member  union  of  the  Umted  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  police  officials,  and 
adminLstrators  across  the  country. 

I  carmot  stress  too  strongly  the  urgent 
and  profound  need  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
our  schools  and  enact  safe  school  legis- 
lation. 


PEAR  RELISH  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OP    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  MILFORD  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  W.  A.  Collins,  Jr..  of 
Arlington.  wTote  a  letter  this  fall  point- 
ing  out   the  long   term   of   big   govern- 
ment. The  letter  is  amusing,  but  unfor- 
timately   factual,   and   I   would   like   to 
share  thL'^  with  my  colleagues: 
Peas  Relish  and  thk  Fidkral  Oovtrh ttxi^T 
ARLINGTON,  Tkx  ,  September  21,  1973. 
Congressman  Dals  Miltord, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir    On  Thursday,  Septem 

Dear  Sir  On  Thursday,  September  13. 
1973.  my  wife  and  I  were  making  pear  relish, 
something  we  have  done  for  many  years. 
(It's  wonderful  on  black-eyed  peas  )  She 
got  carried  away  with  quartering  the  pears 
and  sliced  the  end  of  her  left  little  finger— 
five  stitches  worth  She  was  well  taken  care 
of  at  the  emergency  room  of  the  Arlington 
Memorial  Hospital 

I  am  sure  you  are  wondering  why  I'm  tak- 
ing the  time  and  trouble  to  Inform  you  of  the 
foregoing    Read  on— 

On  Wednesday,  September  19.  1973,  my 
wife  received  a  long  distance  telephone  call 
from  what  she  thinks  was  the  National  Elec- 
tronics Surveillance  System  of  the  Federal 
Drug  Administration  asking  if  a  product  was 
Involved  The  person  seemed  to  have  con- 
siderable more  Interest  In  the  product  than 
In  the  state  of  my  wife's  health.  My  wife  In- 
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formed  the  person  calling  of  the  Item  In- 
volved, namely  a  kitchen  knife.  She  also  in- 
formed the  person  that  ahe  could  lay  no 
blame  on  the  product;  the  operator  was 
solely  to  blame 

I  admire  the  efflclency  of  a  system  that 
can  get  word  to  Washington  and  back  in 
less  than  o.-ie  week  about  our  pear  relish 
operation  Further,  quite  honestly,  this  is 
much  more  government  than  I  am  Interested 
m.  care  to  have  or  want  to  pay  for  and  rec- 
ommend that  this  is  one  plaice  you  can  start 
balancing  the  federal  budget  by  cutting  down 
oa  employees  and  their  accompanying  ex- 
penses. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  Collins,  Jr. 


WAR  POWERS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TU'ES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON    Mr    Speaker,  I  in- 
clude my  Washington  Report,  entitled 
"War  Powers,"  at  this  point: 
War   Powers 

When  historians  take  a  look  at  the  record 
of  the  Congress  In  1973,  my  guess  la  that  they 
will  Judge  the  War  Powers  law  as  the  moet 
Important  piece  of  legislation  enacted  be- 
cause It  marks  a  turning  pwlnt  In  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  within  the  American  con- 
stitutional system  to  rartore  the  Congress  as 
a  co-equal   branch  of  government. 

T'he  War  Powers  law,  a  product  of  3  years 
of  Congressional  work,  alms  at  limiting  the 
Presidential  power  to  commit  armed  forcee  to 
hostilities  abroad  without  Congressional  ap- 
proval. It  contains  the  following  provisions; 

1.  The  President  is  required  to  consult  with 
Congress  before  Introducing  U.S.  forcea  into 
any  foreign  hostilities; 

2.  The  PreslHent  is  required  to  make  a  full 
report  to  Congress  within  48  hours  after 
committing  armed  forces  abroad; 

3.  The  President  must  withdraw  all  troops 
wrlthin  60  days  If  Congress  has  not  declared 
war  or  specifically  authorized  the  commit- 
ment. The  President  can  extend  the  period 
for  30  days  by  certifying  to  Congress  that  the 
additional  period  Is  necessary  for  tbe  safe 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces; 

4  And  It  requires  the  President  to  with- 
draw all  troops  Immediately  if  Congress  at 
any  time  adopts  a  veto-proof  concurrent  reso- 
lution tc  end  an  action 

The  War  Powers  law  seeks  to  assure  that 
the  most  Important  decision  made  by  gov- 
ernment— whether  or  not  to  go  to  war — Is 
shared  responsibility  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  as  the  US.  Consatutlon 
Intends  and  the  standards  of  democracy  re- 
quire The  merit  of  the  bill  is  that  It  com- 
pels the  President  to  consult  with  Congress 
when  committing  American  forces  overssai 
and  to  obtain  Congressional  consent  for  any 
prolonged  mUitary  action  The  consultative 
process  wUl  require  him  to  Justify  his  actions 
to  Congress,  and  It  will  bring  the  decision- 
making process  on  whether  to  go  to  war  into 
the  open  In  my  view,  this  Is  the  law's  chle* 
virtue  .A  primary  lesson  of  the  Vietnam  War 
Is  the  peril  of  secrecy  In  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  and  the  necessity  of  op>en  leader- 
ship Basic  foreign  policy  decisions  must  rest 
upon  Informed  public  supF>ort 

The  War  Powers  law  also  signals  a  resur- 
gence of  Congressional  Independence  after  a 
long  period  of  acquiescence  to  the  President's 
war-making  power  Beyond  the  vital  Congres- 
sional ciieck  It  contains,  the  law's  slgrdfl- 
canc*  Is  that  the  Congress  Is  reclaiming  some 
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of  lU  Constitutional  pow«r  %It«T  %  long  period 
of  allovring  It  to  be  eroded.  TtM  Preetdent't 
weakened  political  position  becauae  of  Wa- 
t«rgate  may  have  b«en  a  factor,  but  I  do  not 
view  tbe  bill  as  a  vote  of  no-confldenoe  in 
Preaident  Nixon.  Ratlier.  it  reflects  the  new 
attitude  among  Congressmen  that  the  Con- 
gress must  play  an  important  role  In  tb« 
,  .edUon  of  whether  we  go  to  war.  The  law  la 
directed  at  aU  recent  Presidents,  and  saya.  In 
effect,  that  future  Presidents  should  not 
malie  war  without  Congrtwirtonal  approval 
House  tfajorlty  Leader  Thomas  O'Neill 
I  Mass  )  Mud.  "If  the  President  can  deal  with 
'.he  .\ra£)«.  Israelis  and  the  SoTlet  Union,  he 
ought  to  be  willing  to  deal  with  the  Congress 
of  the  V3." 

The  War  Powers  law  had  a  rocky  road  to 
enactment.  When  tt  first  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, few  legislators  expected  it  to  be- 
come Law.  and  most  were  surprised  when 
events  converged  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
override  the  Presidents  veto.  Some  conser- 
vatives claimed  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
deprived  the  power  of  the  Preeldent  to  act 
decisively  In  a  crisis.  However,  the  law  spe- 
cifically states  It  la  not  Intended  to  alter 
the  Constitutional  authority  of  the  President, 
but  only  to  establish  a  procedure  for  Its 
legitimate  exercise.  The  measure  does  not 
preclude  bold  and  effective  Presidential  ac- 
tion In  s  crisis,  but  only  requires  him  to 
gain  Congressional  support.  For  example,  the 
Uw  would  not  have  hindered  the  President 
In  following  his  chosen  coxirse  In  the  recent 
Mideast  war.  or.  for  that  matter,  in  any  of 
the  recent  international  crises 

Some  liberals  objected  to  the  law  because 
they  claim  tt  gave  to  the  PrealdfMit  authority 
he  does  not  now  have  to  wage  war  for  60 
days  This  arguntent  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
President  already  acta  In  thla  manner. 

No  miracles  should  be  expected  from  this 
legislation.  It  does  not  insure  the  nation 
against  future  wars  or  make  the  decisions 
about  going  to  war  any  easier.  The  War 
Powers  law  protebly  will  not  have  any  Im- 
mediate practical  effect  since  American  sol- 
dlers  are  not  in  combat  today  anywhere  In 
the  world,  or  expected  to  t>e  In  combat  any- 
where Even  with  this  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  his  own.  can  still  commit  the 
armed  force*  to  foreign  cx>mbat.  And  onoe 
the  military  power  of  the  US.  Is  commit- 
ted, and  with  it  the  honor  and  prestige  of  the 
country.  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  Congreaa  will 
reverse  the  President  and  force  an  end  to 
the  fighting.  But.  thla  law  will  make  future 
Presidents  more  cautloxis  and  deliberative  in 
cotnmlttlng  American  forces,  and  more  In- 
clined to  consult  with  Congress  on  their  de- 
cision and  to  think  about  its  Impact  on  the 
American  people 


THE  ISSUE  18  OUR  FUTURE 


HON    CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  irrw  Toax 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREffENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
HouM  Judiciary  Committee  begins  to  In- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  Impeaching 
the  President,  we.  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  must  not  forget  what  Is 
at  stake  if  thla  constitutional  crisis 
comes.  Does  the  Constitution  still  exist 
or  luM  th^  President  become  a  self-ap- 
potnted  dictator' 

An  article  by  Ira  Olasser,  In  a  recent 
edition  of  the  New  York  Westsider  ex- 
amines the  possibility  of  President 
NlxOD's  Impeachment  I  place  It  In  tht 
CoactcssuniAL  Rccoao  as  a  reminder  to 
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my  colleagues  of  what  is  facing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  if  we  do  not  act 
on  this  matter. 
The  article  follows: 

Ths  laars  Is  Otra  Furcax 
(By  Ira  Olasser) 
Nlzon  la  not  the  only  issue  He  should  be 
Impeached,  but  lmpeachm«at  is  a  grave  pro- 
cedure, not  to  be  entered  Into  lightly,  and 
never  to  be  entered  Into  for  partisan  politi- 
cal reaeoDS.  We  should  not  support  impeach- 
ment because  we  have  opposed  Rlohard  Nlion 
politically  for  30  years,  and  we  should  not 
shrink  from  impeachment  because  we  have 
supfxirted  him  In  the  past 

We  should  impeach  Richard  Nixon  because 
he  has  tried  to  make  himself  an  elected  king. 
He  has  taken  unto  himself  powers  that  no 
person — and  no  government—should  ever  be 
allowed  to  have.  He  has  taken  the  power  to 
wiretap  people  who  are  not  criminals,  and 
without  even  a  warrant  He  has  bombed  a 
foreign  nation  and  kept  it  a  secret  from  Con- 
greaa. He  has  set  up  a  private  secret  police — 
the  plumbers — to  burglarize,  spy.  and  inter- 
cept the  mall  of  bis  political  oppt.>neQts  He 
has  stolen  the  files  of  a  man's  psychiatrist. 
He  haa  aought  to  use  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  harasa  his  political  opponents  He 
haa  withheld  evidence  in  a  criminal  caae.  He 
has  defied  a  court  order.  He  has  authorized  a 
close  aide  to  offer  a  federal  Judge  the  direct- 
orship of  the  FBI  while  that  Judge  was  pre- 
siding over  the  trial  of  Daniel  Kllaberg  He 
has  authorised  Ulegal  dragnet  arrests  of 
thousands  of  peaceful  demonstrators  He  has 
systematically  haraaaed  the  preea  and  used 
his  federal  regulatory  agencies  to  Intimidate 
investigative  reporting.  He  has  transformed 
grand  Juries  into  instruments  of  political  in- 
quisition. He  has  Impounded  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  and,  in  effect,  refused  to 
execute  the  laws. 

He  has  violated  a  hundred  times  over  his 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  He  has  sys- 
tematically taicen  the  kmgly  position  that  the 
legal  limits  which  restrain  every  citizen  and 
every  public  official  do  not  restrain  him.  He 
haa  left  us  no  doubt  he  means  to  function 
above  the  law.  And  if  we  let  him  do  It.  we 
will  all  be  accomplices  to  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy  in  America. 

Individual  rights  are  a  limit  upon  govern- 
ment power.  To  say  that  an  Individual  has 
the  Tig>it  to  distribute  a  leaflet  Is  to  say  that 
the  government  is  without  power  to  stop  him. 
If  we  have  the  right  to  vote,  that  means  no 
government  official  has  the  power  to  stop  us. 
If  we  have  the  right  to  be  secure  In  our 
homes,  that  means  the  government  has  no 
power  to  enter,  except  under  very  limited 
circumstances  and  even  then  only  with  a 
warrant  issued  by  a  Judge. 

Every  Individual  right  can  be  seen  as  a 
limitation  upon  government  power  The  Bill 
of  Rlghu  is  nothing  leas  than  a  list  of  limita- 
tions Our  nghu  are  guaranteed  only  because 
the  Bill  of  Rights  limits  government  power. 
After  the  American  Revolution,  the  men 
who  wrote  the  Cotaatltutlon  decided  to  in- 
clude a  BUI  of  Rlghu  becauae  they  believed 
strongly  that  unleaa  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment was  explicitly  and  specifically  limited 
by  law.  our  rights  would  not  exist  The 
Pounding  Fathers  especially  feared  the  presi- 
dency They  feared  that  unless  the  awesome 
powers  of  the  president  were  limited,  be 
could  becooM  an  elected  king  Unless  we  limit 
the  president's  power,  wrote  one  early  Ameri- 
can, "we  shall  find  that  we  have  given  [hlm| 
enough  |  power |  to  enable  him  to  take  all." 
8o  In  order  to  prevent  a  presidency  of  un- 
limited power,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  made 
part  of  our  Constitution,  It  placed  limits 
upon  the  power  of  all  government  officials, 
but  eapedally  upon  the  president  For  If  the 
preeldenfi  power  was  not  limited,  what 
would  stop  him  from  entering  our  homes,  in- 
vading our  privacy,  puniahlng  us  for  our  be- 
liefs aod  spying  on  our  aoUrltles? 
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For  nearly  200  years,  the  Bill  of  RlghU  haa 
withstood  the  attempts  of  many  pre8lden',a 
to  OTerrule  its  limits.  Some  have  succeeded 
oocaslonaUr  and  almoet  all  presldenu  have 
Tlolated  one  oi  \nother  individual  right  But 
until  now.  no  president  has  so  syatemaUcally 
and  thoroughly  taken  the  position  that  his 
power  U  unlimited  by  law.  Richard  Nixon  haa 
taken  that  position,  and  he  must  be  stopped. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads  today  that  we  have 
not  been  at  since  the  beginning  of  thla  na- 
tion Richard  Nixon  la  not  the  Issue  The 
next  three  years  Is  not  the  Issue  The  Issue  Is 
our  future 

For  If  we  do  not  Impeach  Richard  Nlxon 
now.  then  we  Invite  every  future  president 
to  claim  the  same  unlimited  powers  If  we  do 
not  restore  thoee  limits  now,  we  abolish  our 
rights.  Individual  rights  are  synonymous 
with  legal  limits  upon  power.  If  Richard 
Nlxon  la  not  Impeached,  then  the  lesson  will 
be  clear  to  all  future  preeldents:  they'll  ail 
do  It,  and  the  Bill  of  Rlghte  will  become  a 
meaningless  document 

Any  United  States  Representative  who  is 
not  for  Impeachment  Is  an  accomplice  to  the 
destruction  of  the  BlU  of  Rlghu,  Any  citizen 
who  does  not  write  hla  or  her  Representa- 
tive Is  covering  up  the  destruction  of  liberty. 
Impeachment  la  not  a  process  merely  to  re- 
move Richard  .Nlxon;  It  Is  instead  a  referen- 
dum on  liberty 

Nlxon  must  oe  brought  to  trial  Thla  nation 
needs  a  public  Inquiry  into  his  conduct  and 
he  deserves  a  fair  trial  on  the  charges  against 
him.  The  only  way  to  have  that  trial  la  to 
Impeach  him.  Anything  leas  la  complicity. 


REPORTED  MISTREATMENT  OF 
ISRAELI  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHuarris 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
I  spoke  out  against  Inhuman  treatment 
of  pohtlcal  prisoners  under  the  Thieu 
regime  in  Vietnam.  I  cannot  be  silent  at 
the  reported  atrocities  against  Israeli 
prisoners  in  the  recent  war  In  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  August  12. 
1949,  specifically  mandates  standards  of 
morality  for  the  protection  of  defenseless 
persons,  including  prisoners  of  war,  to 
safeguard  their  basic  human  rights.  This 
Convention  has  been  agreed  to  bv  most 
of  the  countries  in  the  world  Including 
Egypt,  Lebanon.  Syria,  and  Lsrael.  As  of 
October  26.  only  L/ebanon  and  Israel  had 
presented  apparently  complete  lists  of 
prisoners  of  war  In  accordance  with 
article  122  of  the  Convention  prescrib- 
ing a  full  account  of  all  prisoners. 

Recently  a  rally  was  held  In  Boston 
on  t)ehalf  of  the  Lsraell  prt.ioners  of  war 
and  to  protest  reported  charges  of  cruel 
and  abusive  treatment  I  am  Including 
the  statements  of  leading  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  clergy  as  well  as  that 
of  Harvard  Law  Prof  Philip  B  Heyman 
as  they  relate  to  these  charges  of  mis- 
treatment of  prisoners  of  war 

Hasvaso  U^frvIB8r^T, 
Cambndtie,  t1cu$  .  Novernber  7 .  1973 

The  JewUh  p*<:»ple  have  often  been  sold 
for  a  prise  by  other  nations  and  by  Chris- 
tians We  now  witness  the  great  threat  of  It 
happening  again  This  time  for  the  comforts 
at  private  cars  and  well -heated  homes — for 
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oil.  We  must  shout  aloud:  Let  It  not  happen 
again. 

As  a  Christian  who  loves  Israel  for  Jesus' 
sake,  I  say:  Let  not  the  "energy  crises  "  be- 
come a  cover  up  for  Injustice  to  Israel — and 
now  especially  to  the  Israeli  prtsoners  of 
war. 

ElBistex  Stxndahl, 
Dean,  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

Pratke  bt  Rtv.  DAvm  Kzlioan,  C^J".  at 
Government  Centeb 

Lord,  we  come  together  first  of  aU  to  say 
that  we  do  not  glory  in  war;  we  reject  the 
concept  of  a  "holy  war" — a  concept  that 
suggests  that  you  would  countenance  brother 
killing  brother  for  some  sacred  cause;  we 
admit  that  war  Is  evU  and  to  be  avoided. 

But  we  also  affirm  that  even  in  war  some 
principles  and  standards  remain  namely 
safeguarding  the  rights  and  lives  of  innocent 
non-combatants;  refraining  from  mmm 
slaughter  and  torture;  fair  and  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Now  that  the  hostilities  have  died  down 
In  the  Middle  East  we  Implore  all  countries  to 
return  prisoners  of  war.  to  treat  prisoners 
humanely,  to  give  an  accounting  of  thoee 
living  and  dead. 

We  deplore  the  news  of  the  mis-treatment, 
torture  and  murder  of  Israeli  prisoners  of 
war  and  we  urge  all  to  recognize  the  Geneva 
Convention  regarding  prisoners  of  war. 

And  Lord,  we  pray,  bring  us  your  promised 
Shalom. 

Amen. 

Statkment  or  Rxv,  Ronald  G.  WnrrNrr 
Associate  Exictttivi;  Disector  of  the 
Grxatik  Spsinofixu)  Council  or  Chtschis 
The  cold  blooded  murder  of  Israeli  military 
prisoners  by  the  Syrians  is  an  unspeakably 
brutal  and  barbaric  act  This  shocking  and 
senseless  slaying  of  helpless  Israeli  prisoners, 
bound  hand  and  foot  is  a  deplorable  and 
despicable  atrocity  which  affronU  the  moral 
conscience  of  mankind.  Speaking  as  a 
Christian,  I  call  upon  the  Svrlan  govern- 
ment, along  with  all  other  parties  to  the 
sad  and  senseless  conflict  In  the  Middle  East. 
t-)  take  all  necessary  measures  to  insure  safe 
and  humane  treatment  for  prisoners  of  war 
as  provided  for  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
There  Is  simply  no  excuse  for  the  murder  or 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  of  war  by  anybody 
anytime,  anywhere. 

STA'rEMBNT   OT   PHILIP    B     HETMAN,    PHOfXSSOR 

or  Law.  Habvard  Law  School 
I  was  asked  to  speak  to  you  today  as  a  law 
professor,  but  I  accepted  because  of  another 
role  I  played  for  some  time  a  few  years 
ago  From  1965  untu  1967.  I  had  a  rvibstan- 
tlal  responsIbUlty  with  regard  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vietnam.  My  posi- 
tion In  the  State  Department  put  me  directly 
under  Governor  Harrlman  in  that  area  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  period. 

There  Isn't  a  great  need  for  a  law  profes- 
sor on  an  occasion  when  it  looks  like  pris- 
oners of  war  are  In  danger  of  being  mis- 
treated and  when  the  Geneva  Conventions 
are  not  being  complied  with.  Law  professors 
tell  you  what  the  law  says  when  the  law  is 
unclear.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the 
legal  situation  in  thLs  case.  An  International 
convention,  having  the  force  of  a  treaty, 
and  agreed  to  by  Israel,  Egypt.  Lebanon,  and 
Syria  speaks  in  words  that  cannot  be  con- 
fused : 

It  defines  POWs  in  a  way  that  plainly 
covers  soldiers  and  airmen  captured  by  any 
party  In  this  war.  One*  a  soldier  has  been 
taken  under  the  control  of  hla  enemv,  once 
he  has  surrendered,  he  Is  entitled  to  a  whole 
set  of  protections  that  most  of  the  clvuized 
world  has  agreed  to  since  1049  and  mdeed 
In  Bome  form  for  decades  before  that. 
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The  convention  demands  humane  treat- 
ment of  all  POWs  and  emphasizes  the  point 
In  a  way  that  I  think  Is  very  rare  In  inter- 
national law.  by  making  torture  or  kUUng 
an    Internationally    punishable    crime. 

The  Geneva  Convention  requires  prompt 
notlflcalton  in  two  different  ways  of  all 
names  of  prisoners  of  war. 

It  requires,  unconditionally,  the  prompt 
repatriation  of  all  seriously  wounded  and 
sick  prisoners. 

It  guarantees  these  rights  by  providing 
that  the  ICRC  can  visit  and  interview  all 
prisoners  of  war. 

Finally,  the  Convention  states  that  healthv 
POW's  shall  be  released  and  repatriated 
without  delay  after  the  cessation  of  active 
hostuitles, 

I  cannot  personally  vouch  for  the  condi- 
tions of  compliance  and  non-compliance 
that  I  am  about  to  describe.  What  I  am 
describing  is,  however,  not  simply  a  matter 
of  Israeli  reports.  It  Includes  Information 
coming  from  the  International  Bed  Cross 
and  the  public  press;  I  have  checked  much 
of  It  with  our  own  State  Department.  What 
Is  the  situation  with  regard  to  prisoners  of 
war  In  the  Middle  East?  The  Israeli  Ambas- 
sador to- the  UJi.  has  reported  that  txxlles 
of  e.xecuted  Israeli  prisoners  have  been 
found  in  areas  once  held  by  Syrian  forces. 
Syria's  past  record  with  regard  to  Israeli 
prisoners  Is  hardly  encouraging  Torture  is 
well  established.  In  this  context.  It  may  well 
be  significant  and  it  is  surely  frightening 
that  Syria  is  making  no  effort  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion that  are  designed  to  assure  protection 
for  prisoners  of  war  Syria  is  not  providing 
lists  or  any  notification  of  whom  it  holds, 
although  Israel  estimates  150  Israeli  military 
personnel  may  be  held  there.  Without  lists, 
no  one  may  ever  know  what  happens  to 
Israeli  prisoners  of  war. 

SjTla  is  not  permitting  visits  to  prisoners 
by  repreeeutatlves  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Croas.  And  this  Is  the  most 
Important  protection  against  mistreatment 
There  haa  been  no  Indication  of  a  willingneos 
to  exchange  sick  and  wounded  or  other 
prisoners  both  of  which  are  required  by  the 
Geneva  Conventions, 

The  record  of  Egj-pt,  while  less  disturbing. 
Is  at  best  one  of  partial  compliance  with  the 
Conventions.  Egypt  has  so  far  furnished  only 
a  partial  list  of  ruimes — perhape  100.  Israel 
estimates  that  there  are  300  prisoners  of 
war  In  the  UAR.  Egypt  has  so  far  permitted 
Inspection  by  the  International  Oocnmittee 
of  the  Red  Cross  of  only  some  of  those  pris- 
oners It  holds.  It  la  mskklng  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war  conditional  on  other  politi- 
cal moves— the  debate  about  the  location  of 
the  cease  fire  line — although  the  obligation 
to  exchange  prisoners  at  the  termination  of 
active  hoetllitles  Is  atwoiute  and  binding  by 
treaty. 

I  am  told  that  Israel  has  allowed  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
visit  Arab  prisoners  wherever  they  are  held 
and  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  detention 
camps,  that  Israel  has  furnished  complete 
lists  numbering  nearly  8.000  names  to  the 
Arab  governments,  and  that  Israel  is  ready 
to  eugage  In  full  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
Conventions  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  either 
Egypt  or  Syria.  I  know  of  no  complalr.ta  of 
mistreatment  of  Arab  prisoners  of  war. 

My  position  here  Is  not.  however,  that  of 
an  apologist  for  Israel  or  a  critic  of  the  .Arab 
statee.  I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  Geneva 
Conventions  and  the  rlghte  of  prisoners  of 
war  I  am  here  to  apeak  for  some  conalstencv 
with  American  tradltlona  on  this  subject  If 
It  turns  out  that  Israel  la  violating  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions,  I  would  speak  out  as 
sharply  against  that  oountry. 

A  story  In  the  New  York  Times  two  days 
ago     paraphrased     the     State     Department 
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spokesman  8  reaction  to  the  question  of  pris- 
oner exchanges.  He  said  thla  question  of 
prisoners  must  be  linked  with  futu.-e  nego- 
tiations on  a  final  peace  settlement  Other 
State  Department  cfflclala  sav  that  car  gov- 
ernment's position  la  the*  prisoner  ques- 
tions must  receive  priority  on  a  negotlaUng 
agenda.  In  either  event,  the  question  is 
treated  as  a  pcriltlcal  one  I  think  that  posi- 
tion Is  profoundly  wrong,  misconceived,  and 
short-sighted.  The  Geneva  Convention  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  was 
agreed  to  by  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  the  expreas  piupoee  of  removing 
thla  subject  from  International  politics.  Un- 
tU  now.  this  has  been  the  clear  and  forceful 
position  of  the  United  States  government. 
When  the  question  was  the  handling  of  the 
VS.  POW's  m  North  Vietnam  during  the 
late  19808,  it  was  the  North  Vietnamese  whc 
demanded  that  this  be  dealt  with  only  as 
part  of  a  general  peace  settlement.  A  general 
peace  settlement  was  years  off  a:;d  we  In- 
sisted that  international  Law  was  ciear.  that 
the  rights  of  POW's  were  established  bv 
treaty  and  were  not  part  of  any  political 
negotiation. 

I  wUl  return  to  this  but  let  me  begin 
more  systematicaUy,  by  explaining  why  f 
think  the  position  of  the  United  States 
should  be  firmly  m  favor  of  prompt  and 
rigorous  enforcement  of  International  Uw 
on  this  issue.  There  are  four  reasons;  each 
is  strong  enough  to  require  a  dl.leren:  policy 
than  that  suggested  by  the  S'^te  Depart- 
ment spokesman.  Together  I  believe  the  case 
is  overwhelming. 

First,  the  United  SUtes  stands  for  hu- 
maneness and  the  international  rules  deal- 
ing with  prisoners  of  war  are  fundamental 
requirements  of  common  decency  and  hu- 
manity. Over  the  last  100  years  the  Idea  has 
steadily  emerged  that  war  is  horrible  enough 
■without  needless  mistreatment  of  non-cotn- 
batants.  The  casualty  figures  on  both  sides 
in  this  war  are  a  recent  reminder  POW's 
fall  at  the  heart  of  the  protection  of  non- 
combatants  Both  sides  in  anv  war  c*n  mis- 
treat POW"s.  but  such  mistreatment  is 
recognized  as  an  act  of  cowardice,  smali- 
ness,  and  cruelty  that  gains  neither  side  In 
the  long  run  Prohibiting  mistreatment— in- 
deed making  mistreatment  an  international 
crime— and  requiring  protective  measures 
such  as  Red  Cross  visits,  lists,  and  prcxnpt 
exchanges  says  36methlng  about  an  mter- 
natlonally  shared  "obligation  of  humane 
treatment  even  on  occas:ons  when  it  te 
hardest  for  nations  to  remember  this  obliga- 
tion, .\merlca  is  stUl  a  country  that  speaks 
out  for  rules  of  humanity  Power  politics. 
like  anything  else,  has  Its  limits  and  the 
Geneva  Conventions  represent  such  limits. 

Second,  in  this  case  at  least  what  Is  re- 
quired by  International  politics  conforms  to 
what  is  required  by  common  humanity  The 
United  States  was  prepared  to  prolong  a  war 
for  mouths  or  years  imtu  the  safe  release 
of  less  than  1,000  POWs  was  assured  This 
la  the  one  pwmt  on  which  a  ve.T  wide  spec- 
trum of  Amerlcaiis  agreed  Had  dear  knowl- 
edge of  mistreatment  come  out  before  the 
war  was  over,  peace  would  have  been  far 
harder  to  reach  The  450  or  so  Israeli  POWs 
would  correspond  to  over  30.000  Americans 
In  enemy  hands  150  in  Syrian  hands  would 
correspond  to  over  10,000  Americans,  Surely 
it  Is  clear  that  any  mistreatment  of  these 
POW's  could  only  lead  to  Increased  hatrt>d 
and  exacerbate  a  conflict  already  tra^ijally 
difficult  to  resolve  The  Israeli  speak 
movingly  of  their  conception  of  a  peace  that 
could  include  real  friendship  with  the  Arab 
stales.  Only  this  kind  of  peace  is  m  the  Icwig- 
term  interests  of  the  U5  too  Using  POWs 
as  pawns,  threatening  their  Indefinite  deten- 
tion and  perhaps  mistreatment.  dc««nt 
further  the  prospect  of  a  long-term  peace 

Third,  the  Geneva  Convention*  are  a  mat- 
ter of   International   law    Perhaps  above   ail 
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•IM  tlM  United  StAtea  stAnda  for  »  ml*  of 
lAw  m  the  Lnt«raatlon&i  ax«a  It  \a  that  con- 
ception on  which  the  treaties  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  dealing  with  strategic  weapons  rests. 
That  Is  the  foundation  of  our  efforts  with 
regard  to  nuclear  proliferation  and  atomic 
testing.  The  Geneva  Conventions  are  no  leas 
International  law  than  any  of  these  other 
treaties  Like  any  rules  of  law.  they  do  not 
depend  for  their  force  on  tbe  bargaining 
position  of  the  parties  at  any  particular 
time  They  are  Intended  to  remove  certain 
matters  from  the  bargaining  realm  and  have 
them  decided  once  and  for  all  by  prlot 
ttifreement 

If  we  stand  with  those  who  would  treat 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war 
as  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  widely 
held  opinion,  perhaps  like  a  resolution  of  the 
V  H  Oeneral  Assembly,  then  we  Americans 
are  under-cutting  the  force  of  law  In  Inter- 
national relations  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment oould  not  have  been  clearer  on  this 
Issue  when  what  was  Involved  were  Ameri- 
can rOW'8.  The  question  is  the  same  When 
prisoners  of  war  In  the  Middle  Bast  are  in- 
volved The  question  is  whether  Interna- 
tional law  has  any  force. 

There  Is  a  final  point  that  Is  Important 
to  make.  It  involves  national  Integrity  Thn 
United  States  has.  as  I  have  said,  stood  flrmly 
on  the  proposition  that  the  handling  of 
prisoners  of  war  Is  not  a  matter  for  political 
negotiation  at  least  when  It  Involves  parties 
who  have  agreed  to  the  Geneva  Tonventlon 
During  the  Late  IMO's.  we  went  to  nations 
that  were  unsympathetic  to  our  poilcy  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  said  to  them : 

"Whatever  you  may  believe  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  you  have  an  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  rule  of  law  as  It  Is  applied  to  pris- 
oners of 
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The  IntematlooAl  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  a  small  group  of  men  wholeheartedly 
dedlclated  to  the  application  of  intsrnatlonAl 
rules  protecting  non-combatants.  But  It  Is 
a  group  without  political  influence,  a  group 
that  Is  even  reluctant  to  speak  out  clearly 
and  forcefully  on  violations  because  of  Its 
fear  that  such  statements  may  only  result  In 
weakening  its  hand  as  it  tries  to  aid  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  power  of  the  rule  of  law 
In  this  area  of  common  humanity  depends 
upon  nations  which  are  not  Involved  In  a 
partlcxilar  oonfUct  ti^>i"g  a  firm  and  out- 
spoken position  behind  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions When  It  was  our  cttlaens  that  were 
Involved,  we  felt  it  was  right  to  remind  other 
nations  of  these  facts.  What  credibility  will 
we  have  in  the  future  it  we  do  not  now  take 
the  position  that  we  urged  on  unlnvolved 
nations    during    the    Vietnam    war? 

It  Is  crucial  that  we  show  that  we  are  not 
a  country  that  asserts  lu  rights  under  inter- 
national law  but  Is  indifferent  to  the  appli- 
cation of  Law  when  the  rights  of  other  people 
are  In  Issue  I  deeply  believe  that  we  are  a 
country  of  humanity  and  that  we  are  a  zoua- 
try  devoted  to  law  and  principle  If  we  ar-. 
our  course  of  action  ;n  the  present  situation 
Is  (MTfectly  clear.  We  must  say  to  the  .Arsb 
government — axid.  If  It  ever  proves  necessary. 
to  Lvael  too — that  prisoners  of  war  are  not 
a  political  pawn  and  that  rules  of  law  made 
for  times  ot  conflict  do  not  dlaappe«r  on  the 
very  occasion  of  conflict  to  which  they  are 
supposed  to  apply  We  must  speak  out  for 
the  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded,  for  the 
exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  and  in  the 
meantime  for  the  protections  against  mis- 
treatment that  are  represented  by  full  lists  of 
prtsoner*  and  complete  rights  of  acoeas  to 
prisoners  by  the  International  Committee  of 
th«  R«l  Cto«s.  Out  position  on  mistreatment 
of  prisoners  cannot  be  equivocal  What  I*  at 
stake  Is  our  humanity,  our  prtnctplss.  and 
our  basic  integrity  as  much  as  the  Uvea  and 
welfare  of  Israeli  prisoners  of  war 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or  axoR(;LA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man In  Chile  concerning  the  events  that 
have  been  transpiring  In  Chile  during  the 
last  few  months. 

I  found  his  letter  most  Interesting  and 
Informative  and  want  to  take  this  time 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  It  follows : 
CKiTiao  DkDitusion  Csistiana. 

Santiago.  Chile 
Honorable  Bkn  B.  Blackbukn  : 

As  a  long  time  resident  of  Chile,  I  would 
like  to  share  some  insights  Into  the  events 
that  have  been  transpiring  In  Chile  during 
the  last  few  months.  I  feel  this  need  because 
of  the  move  by  Mr  Edward  Kennedy  and 
other  U.S  Senators  to  have  economic  aid  cut 
off  to  Chile  "until  the  civu  righu  of  Chileans 
have  been  restored"  I  believe  t^ls  move 
Is  due  to  a  false  understanding  of  what  the 
supposed  Chilean  democracy  has  been  like 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  also  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  very  distorted  reporting  on 
the  part  of  the  American  press 

I  ask  you  to  take  Into  consideration  some 
of  the  things  that  took  place  during  the  three 
years  of  the  Allende  government 

1  Mr  Allende  was  elected  by  a  minority, 
about  one  third  of  the  popular  vote.  He  never 
ruled  as  President  of  Chile,  but  rather  as 
President  of  his  political  party. 

a  Unlike  traditional  political  parties  in  a 
democracy.  Mr  Allende  sought  to  gain  total 
power  over  the  Chilean  Republic  In  the  fol- 
lowing ways 

a  Bank  credits  from  nationalized  banks 
determined  which  businesses  and  industries 
would  survive  or  die  according  to  their  utility 
to'the  Allende  regime. 

b.  The  land  reform  program.  Instead  of 
giving  the  peasant  land,  made  him  an  em- 
ployee of  the  State 

c.  In  the  govemment-controlled  Industries 
party  membership  was  a  pre-requlslte  to  em- 
ployment, and  learning  of  Marxist  doctrine 
was  Important  in  keeping  one's  Job  Thou- 
sands of  professional  people  and  technicians, 
who  could  not  flt  Into  the  system.  Joined  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  thousands 
more  were  forced  to  leave  their  homeland 
to  make  a  life  somewhere  else  Meanwhile 
the  government  continued  to  create  artiflciaJ 
oonfllcta  in  private  industries,  sending  in 
government  mediators  which  eventually  rec- 
ommended their  becoming  part  of  the  na- 
tional domain,  steadily  decreasing  a  citizen's 
right  to  be  employed  where  he  was  not  fitted 
into  a  Marxist  mold 

3  Mr  Allende  ruled  a  democracy  of  which 
the  Executive  Branch  formed  only  one  part 
However,  be  Ignored  the  Congress  and  at- 
tacked the  Justice  Department  as  a  tool  of 
the  bourgeois  system. 

4  The  so-called  educational  reform  sys- 
tem that  the  government  sought  to  Impose 
on  all  levels  of  the  educational  system  was 
designed  to  indoctrinate  the  student  only  ac- 
cording to  Marxist  phUceophy 

5  No  Chilean  escaped  suffering  the  gov- 
ernment control  of  consumer  goods  Since 
things  such  as  television  seu  and  refrigera- 
tors were  no  longer  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, they  had  to  be  gotten  through  factory 
organizations  who  charged  not  only  in  cur- 
rency but  m  Ideological  faithfulness  Those 
who  did  not  have  access  to  these  Items 
through  government  aouroea  were  forced  to 
buy  them  through  the  goremment -created 
black  market,  which  sold  for  as  much  as 
400 'I  more  which  meant  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  were  unable  to  buy. 
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The  government  solution  to  the  6.  34.  and 
48  hour  lines  for  basic  food  products  such  as 
bread,  milk,  meat,  and  sugar  was  rationing 
The  rationing  cards  were  given  out.  a  card 
for  each  item,  by  Marxist-controlled  organl- 
Eatlons.  To  get  these  cards  the  person  had  to 
submit  himself  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  orga- 
nuatlonal  representative  who  surveyed  the 
number  of  members  In  the  family,  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  In  the  hovuM.  and  the  political 
beliefs  of  its  memt>ers 

6  The  chaos  in  the  Chilean  economy  was 
not  due  to  the  boycott  on  the  part  of  the 
Chilean  businessmen  or  even  to  the  Incredi- 
ble Inefficiency  of  the  Allende  govemment. 
It  was  due  to  the  communist  doctrine  that 
you  must  completely  destroy  the  nation's 
bourgeois  economy  to  put  It  back  together 
again  according  to  Marxist  norms 

7  Mr.  Allende  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Fidel  Castro  In  a  plan  to  take  over  the  gov- 
errjneiit  totally  for  the  Bitarxtst.  Allende's 
party  elaborated  the  Intricate  Plan  Z." 
which  was  to  be  carried  out  according  to  the 
Cuban  model,  assassinating  those  elements 
within  the  Armed  Forces  not  favorable  to  the 
government  The  amount  of  arms  from  Rus- 
sia and  other  socialist  countries  would  have 
been  completely  adequate  to  outfit  any  num- 
ber of  regiments  This  plan  was  backed  by 
hundreds  of  citizens  from  Marxist  countries 
who  taught  the  use  of  arms  and  revolution- 
ary tactics. 

The  history  of  the  Chilean  Armed  Forces 
has  been  loyalty  to  the  elected  govemment 
It  was  no  different  during  the  Allende  re- 
gime The  Armed  Forres  had  given  the  gov- 
emment a  more  complete  backing  than  any 
other  govemment  before,  repeatedly  serving 
In  the  ministries  and  many  other  govern- 
ment posts  They  were  obedient  to  the  clvU 
authorities  even  when  Allende  repeatedly 
humiliated  high  officers  by  asking  for  their 
resignations  from  their  poets  and  then  re- 
quiring them  to  resign  from  the  mUltary 

Finally  when  Chile  had  become  completely 
broken  economically,  socially  and  morally 
with  no  hope  for  recovery,  the  military  felt 
obligated  to  Intervene  From  the  vantage 
point  of  another  country  the  new  govem- 
ment undoubtedly  must  seem  highly  restric- 
tive. One  must  take  into  account,  however, 
that  every  bone  In  the  institutional  body  was 
broken.  Someone  had  to  put  on  the  cast 

Mr.  Allende's  government  was  part  of  the 
International  communist  propaganda  ma- 
chine whose  aim  is  to  deface  the  Image  of 
the  US  around  the  world  For  three  years 
on  Chilean  radio,  press,  and  TV.  the  Allende 
government  portrayed  the  US  as  the  Im- 
perialist monster  who  was  responsible  for  the 
tils  of  Chile  and  for  those  of  all  under- 
developed nations  around  the  world.  My 
country  has  made  grave  errors  In  Its  foreign 
policy  and  In  the  way  that  it  has  allowed 
Its  btuinessmen  to  behave  themselves  In 
other  countries,  but  I  believe  that  the  Marx- 
ist portrayal  of  us  Is  untrue  The  new  Chilean 
govemment  Is  a  friend  of  the  US  and  a  sal- 
vation to  Chile.  It  deserves  much  more  con- 
sideration than  It  has  received. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Jktt  Mrnts. 


THE  TUSSOCK  MOTH  EPIDEMIC 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or  w*smNv„T   N 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
Bpoke  earlier  today  of  m.v  legislation. 
H  R  10796.  to  transfer  authority  over 
pesticides  used  on  agricultural  and  forest 
lands   agalnat  Insect   Infestations   from 
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the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  the  Secretary'  of 
Agriculture.  In  speaking  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  briefly  discussed  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  facets  of  the  problem  which 
has  prompted  this  general  ]egi.slatlon — 
the  devastating  Infestation  of  the  tussock 
moth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  States  of 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  Idaho, 

To  better  acquaint  the  Members  with 
the  severity  of  the  problem  In  the  North- 
west regarding  this  insect  infestation, 
which  can  only  be  brought  under  con- 
trol through  the  use  of  DDT.  I  would  like 
to  Insert  In  the  record  the  written  text 
of  an  informational  brochure,  "The  Tus- 
sock Moth  Epidemic."  This  Information 
was  collected  and  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Products  Association  In  an 
effort  to  show  the  disastrous  effect  that 
a  localized  insect  infestation  has  on  the 
economic  and  environmental  well-being 
of  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  is 
as  follows : 

Thk  TtTssocK  Moth  Epidemic — Wht  Chemi- 
cals ARr  Netded  To  Control  Fortst  Pmts 

Insects  are  everywhere  In  the  forest  They 
are  part  of  the  natural  forest  environment. 
like  the  rain  and  the  sun.  As  the  forest  grows, 
dies,  decajrs  and  regenerates.  Insects  play  out 
their  roles  In  the  whole,  grand,  natural  order 
of  the  miracle  of  things  that  live. 

But  when,  by  some  quirk,  the  numbers  of 
Insects  suddenly  multiply  to  enormous  pro- 
portions, what  was  once  normal  beoomes  very 
bad.  Destruction  can  be  awesome  when  In- 
sect populations  surge  to  epidemic  heights. 
That  Is  what  Is  happ>enlng  now.  in  forests 
on  both  coasts  of  the  United  States,  the 
inter-mountaln  region  and  the  South.  Insect 
epidemics  have  struck,  and  at  a  time  when 
pressure  against  man's  management  of  na- 
ture has  created  public  policies  restricting 
the  use  of  Insecticides  that  are  the  only  hope 
of  checking  the  outbreaks.  Well-intentioned 
caution  against  the  use  of  chemicals  to  con- 
trol forest  pests,  aimed  at  improving  the 
quality  of  our  life,  Is  achieving  the  directly 
opposite  effect. 

MUllons  of  trees  are  being  destroyed  by  the 
western    spruce    budworm    In    the    Northern 
Rockies,  the  mountain  pine  beetle  In  Yellow- 
stone Park,  the  southern  pine  beetle  In  the 
South,  the  gypsy  moth  in  the  Northeast,  and 
the  tussock  moth  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Interim  control  measures  have  consistently 
failed    because    no    effective    alternatives    to 
DDT  and  other  proven  Insecticides  have  been 
found.  Most  new  chemical  and  biological  con- 
trol alternatives  are  only  experimental.  Con- 
sequently,   premature    moratoriums   on    the 
use  of  proven  chemicals  have  left  pest  con- 
trol vacuums  soon  filled  by  insect  epidemics. 
The  tussock  moth  alone  is  destroying  for- 
ests throughout  a  1.400  square  mile  area  In 
Oregon.  Washington  and  Idaho.  The  gover- 
nors Involved,  as  well  as  other  leaders,  warn 
that  action   is   urgently  needed  this  fall   to 
make  DDT  available  on   a  standby   basis  In 
case   It  Is   needed   next   spring   to  fight   this 
record-setting  tusaock  moth  epidemic. 

The  tussock  moth  story  Illustrates  both 
the  gravity  and  the  Impact  of  not  having 
control  methods  available. 

XPISEMIC    ETl>LODKS 

The  current  tussock  moth  Infestation  was 
at  a  virtually  undetectlble  level  In  1971.  But 
It  exploded  during  1973  to  defoliate  190000 
acres  In  the  evergreen  forests  of  eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington  Seeing  the  infesta- 
tion spread  wildly,  the  governments  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  Joined  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice In  asking  the  Environmental  Proteotkm 
Agency  (EPA)  for  permission  to  use  DDT  on 
an  "If  needed  "  basis.  DDT  is  at  present  the 
only   effective    antl-tussock    moth   chemical 
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suitable  for  large-scale  aerial  application  to 
forest  land 

William  Ruckelahaus.  then  EPA  admin- 
istrator, denied  the  requests  in  April  1973, 
saying  'the  benefits  do  not  outwolg.^^  the 
risks."  He  based  his  refusal  largely  on  the 
EPA  decision  that  the  infectatlon  would  not 
do  significant  additional  damage  and  would 
collapse  in  1973  due  to  a  natural  virus  that 
attacks  and  eventually  destroys  moet  tussock 
moth  flare-ups 

But  the  epidemic  did  not  collapse.  Instead. 
the  area  of  infestation  trebled  during  the 
summer  and  spread  Into  Idaho.  Visible  de- 
foliation now  covers  more  than  660,000  acres 
In  the  three  states — an  area  nearly  the  size 
of  Rhode  Island.  Already  it  is  the  largest 
tussock  moth  epidemic  ever  recorded  and 
no  end  is  in  sight. 

To  most  resldentr  of  the  Infested  area, 
the  beneflt-rlsk  balance  scales  tipped  far 
over  In  favor  of  emergency  use  of  DDT  long 
ago.  Close  to  a  billion  board  feet  of  mature 
trees  have  •>een  kUled  since  the  epidemic 
began.  And  this  does  not  Include  the  massive 
loss  of  young  trees  under  40  years  old  for 
which  no  figures  are  available.  The  forests  In 
the  area  have  been  set  back  half  a  century, 
and  the  economy  dealt  a  staggering  blow. 

VORACIOtm    DETOLL&TOH 

The  life  cycle  of  the  tussock  moth  iso 
called  because  of  the  larva's  tufts  or  tus- 
socks) begins  In  mid-May  or  early  June  when 
tiny  caterpuiars  only  V4-lnch  long  emerge 
from  egg  clusters  deposited  the  previous  fall 
These  lightweight  larvae  a.'e  covered  with 
long  hairs,  enabling  the  wind  to  carry  them 
long  distances.  The  larvae  begin  eating  im- 
mediately, and  continue  eating  through  five 
to  seven  meltings  until  late  JiLly  or  ^rly 
August  when  they  reach  their  full  size  of 
about  11/4  Inches  and  enter  their  pupai  or 
"resting"  stage.  The  larvae  wrap  themselves 
In  cocoons  from  which  they  emerge  10  to  18 
days  later  ae  moths.  The  wingless  female 
moths  Immediately  mate  with  the  winged 
males,  then  lay  clusters  of  about  260  eggs, 
attaching  them  to  the  cocoons  from  which 
they  emerged.  The  adult  moths  do  not  eat 
They  die  shortly  after  mating. 

Since  the  major  dispersal  of  tussock  moth 
populations  Is  by  wlndborne  larvae,  ■'hemical 
control  measures  must  be  taken  as  soon  after 
hatching  as  possible  to  contain  an  infesta- 
tion. 

The  larvae  prefer  to  live  and  eat  in  rtous- 
las-flr.  grand  fir  and  white  flr  trees.  But  they 
will   feed   on   many   other   trees   and   shrubs 
after    consuming    these,    particularly    pon- 
deroaa  pine,  sub-alplne  flr  and  spruce    The 
new   larvae    begin   by   eating   the   buds   and 
tender  new  needls  in  tree  crowns  and  branch- 
tips.  The  older  needles,  lower  down,  are  fX)n- 
sumed  either  as  the  larvae  grow,  or  during 
subsequent  years  of  an  infestation   However 
during  a  tussock  moth  epidemic  enUre  trees 
are  often  defoliated  In  one  summer. 
roarsT    dxvastation 
A  single  defoliation   Is  usually  all  that  Is 
needed  to  kUl  an  evergreen  tree  A  partial  de- 
foliation stunts  growth  and  weakens  the  tree 
so  that   it   is  susceptible  to  killing  bv  sub- 
sequent attacks  of  other  insects  and  disease 
Reduction  of  future  regeneration  la  an  even 
more  insidious  consequence  of  the  epidemic 
The  buds  from  which  the  seed  cones  develop 
grow  in  the  crowns  or  og  the  tips  of  branches 
where  the  Insecu  attack  first.  Thus  cone  de- 
velopment Is  severely  retarded  or  terminated 
In   the  early  stages  of  a  tussock   moth   epi- 
demic. Young  trees,  with  new,  tender  needles 
are  also  early  victims   Such  damage  to  forest 
regeneration    may    not    be    evident    immedl- 
ately,  but  will  become  all  too  real  within  a 
few  years  as  new  growth  lags  and  futtire  pro- 
ductivity falls  far  behind. 

The  Forest  Service  esUmates  that  nearly 
700  mUllon  board  feet  of  mature  timber  was 
kUled  during  the  past  summer    ThU  is  aJ- 
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most  four  times  the  timber  lose  EPA  said 
It  expected  when  it  denied  emergency  use  of 
DDT  last  spring  Timber  loss  during  the  past 
two  summers  now  totals  about  800  million 
board  feet  And  these  totals  do  not  include 
the  vast  numbers  of  young  trees  below  the 
age  of  40  killed  by  the  larvae  since  the  figures 
were  developed  in  planning  salvage  opera- 
tions of  the  mature  timber 

Salvage  c^>eratlon8  are  underway  as  inm. 
ber  companies  hurry  to  move  the  moth-klUed 
timber  Into  sawmills  before  It  rots  White  flr 
which  makes  up  the  majority  of  the  present 
kill,  must  be  salvaged  within  a  vear  and  a 
half  after  dying. 

Mills  m  the  area  are  working  at  full  ca- 
pacity to  handle  the  salvage  operations  But 
there  is  so  much  dead  timber,  with  about  a 
third  of  It  inaccessible,  that  moet  of  it  may 
not  be  salvaged  m  time  Further,  the  future 
capacity  of  the  damaged  forests  to  support 
mlUs  in  the  area  has  alreadv  t>een  dealt  a 
stunning  blow 

Experts  estimate  that  the  Insect  epidemic 
has  set  back  forest  management  in  the  region 
some  30  to  60  years  They  say  that  damage 
thus  far  will  require  expenditures  for  re- 
foresutlon  alone  of  an  estimated  »25  minion 
by  public  and  private  landowners  over  a  20- 
year  period.  The  Forest  Service  savs  that  •n 
mUIlon  wiu  be  needed  Just  during  the  next 
six  years  for  reforesutlon  and  fire  hazard  re- 
duction. 

But  commercial  timber  losses  are  onlv  part 
of  the  values  threatened  while  the  infestation 
expands  unchecked  An  Insect -Infested  foreet 
Is  an  eyesore  The  dead  and  dvmg  trees  turn 
reddish-brown  and  flnallv  grav  as  they  are 
completley  defoliated  tJltimatelv.  they  give 
the  forest  a  sepulchral  appearance  WUdllfs 
habitats  are  seriously  damaged  as  natural 
cover  falls  victim  to  the  insects  and  wildlife 
needing  dense  forest  cover  either  declines  or 
moves  elsewhere  Recreational  values  are  dis- 
rupted for  decades 

The  risks  are  further  inflated  by  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  danger  of  forest  flr«s. 
The  Forest  Service  has  stationed  extra  fire- 
flghting  personnel  and  equipment  through- 
out the  Infested  area  So  far.  they  have  been 
Involved  In  two  large  wildfires  that  burned 
out  of  control.  The  Forest  Ser\-lc«  reports 
that  "there  is  no  question  (the  tussock 
moth)  was  a  very  significant  factor"  in  con- 
tributing to  "the  slzt  of  these  fires  and  con- 
trol difficulties  "  As  more  trees  die  and  the 
explosively  Inflammable  debris  builds  up  the 
threat  of  uncontrolled  wildfires  will  increase. 

PtTBLlC    HEALTH    HAZARD 

The  Infestation  also  poses  a  public  health 
nazard.  Allergic  reactions  in  humans  to  the 
body  hairs  of  the  larvae  cause  painful  weiis. 
Itching  rashes  and  breathing  difficulties  The 
halra.  which  characterize  the  tussock  moth 
and  provide  it  with  protection  agaanst  preda- 
tors, cover  Its  cocoons  and  egg  masses  The 
hairs  set  loose  in  the  five  to  seven  meltings 
are  often  carried  great  distances  by  the  wind. 

The  allergy  problem  is  paruculariy  acute 
for  loggers  when  these  halr^  Sv  all  about 
them  as  infested  trees  are  felled  Logging 
companies  have  reponed  that  75  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  logguig  crews,  road  crews  truck 
drivers,  forestt-r^  and  scalers  needed  for  saJ- 
vage  operations  are  susceptible  to  varying  de- 
grees of  Irrigation  Emplovees  hai-e  quit 
rather  than  work  In  Infested  areas,  and  log- 
ging contractors  have  had  difficulty  assem- 
bling crews  fctf'  salvage  operaUons 

CONTHOL    AI.T«»NATrVXS 

A  Virus  disease  (nuclear  polyhedrosts  vi- 
rus) that  attacks  the  larvae  and  pupae  has 
proven  to  be  the  most  effective  naturally 
occurring  control  of  tussock  moth  epidemics 
It  normally  appears  during  the  third  year  of 
an  Infestation  and  causes  a  dramatic  collapee 
of  the  Insect  populatloll.  However,  the  virus 
does  not  always  follow  this  pattern  as  il- 
lustrated by  Its  faUure  to  fulfill  predlcUons 
of  such  a  collapse  during  the  past  summer. 
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The  Forest  Service  says  that  once  the  r»t4 
of  virus  Incidence  achieves  30  percent,  the 
Insect  infestatton  oX  such  a  vlrus-lofected 
area  Is  on  the  verge  of  Immediate  collapse. 
The  virus  was  on  the  rlae  this  summer  in 
many  sectors,  combining  with  starvation  and 
uaiural  parasites  to  kill  large  cumbers  of  the 
larvae  in  defoliated  areas  where  the  outbreak 
Is  several  years  old.  The  epidemic  may  well 
have  run  its  course  in  these  areas.  But  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  that  were  Infested 
for  the  flrst  time  in  1973  have  little,  if  any. 
Uidlcatiou  of  virus.  Therefore,  even  If  the 
mfestatioa  ooUapses  from  virus  in  some  sec- 
tors, the  epidemic  could  stUi  keep  spreading 
In  other  areas.  The  extent  to  which  the  virus 
has  developed  will  not  be  known  conclusively 
uutU  next  spring  when  the  egg  masses  can 
be  anal3rzed  for  virus. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  EPA  Ad- 
tniulstrator  Ruckelahaus  to  "formulate  an 
action  plan  based  In  the  use  of  available 
chemical  methods,  other  than  DOT.  that 
could  be  put  Into  operation  on  an  Immediate 
emergency  basis,"  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
testing  four  Insecticides — Zectran.  Dylox. 
Sevin  4-OU  and  Bloethanomethrln — and  tvo 
biological  agents — the  natural  virus  and  a 
bacteria  called  Otpel  (bacUlus  thurtnglen- 
ais). 

The  Inter-Agency  Tussock  Moth  Steering 
Committee,  made  up  of  representatives  from 
the  Forest  Service.  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalrs. 
Orogou  State  University  and  the  forestry  de- 
partments of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Ida- 
ho, reports  that  both  the  biological  controls 
have  been  highly  successful  in  killing  the 
larvae  in  test  plots.  But  neither  can  be  made 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  next  year  to 
be  effective.  There  are  also  difficulties  with 
application  techniques  that  must  be  solved 
before  large-scale  use. 

Of  the  Insecticides.  Zectran  received  the 
moat  extensive  testing  It  has  only  a  48-hour 
effective  life.  It  had  previously  proved  effec- 
tive against  the  spruce  budworm.  and  showed 
some  promise  against  the  tvissock  moth. 
About  70.000  Infested  acres  were  treated  with 
a  double  application  of  2>ctran  that  killed 
large  numbers  of  the  moth — but  not  enough 
to  halt  the  epidemic.  The  more  1  United  tests 
of  the  other  Inaectlcldee  showed  similar  re- 
sults. The  Inter-Agency  Committee  recently 
reported :  "Results  of  the  tests  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  show  that  all  the  chemicals 
killed  considerable  numbers  of  tussock  moth 
larvae,  but  none  reduced  the  population  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  severe  defollatloD  and 
tree  mortality." 

The  heavier  the  infestation,  the  higher  the 
Insect  kill  muat  be  In  order  to  reduce  the 
Insect  density  to  a  safe  level  of  approximate- 
ly two  larvae  per  square  foot  of  foliage.  In 
the  hardhlt  areas,  this  may  mean  a  kill  of 
as  much  as  99  percent  Is  needed.  Although 
all  the  chemicals  showed  enough  promise  to 
warrant  continued  testing  In  1974.  none  are 
ready  for  operational  uae  next  year. 

DOT   HAT  BS  IfXXDED 

Therefore,  Lf  the  natural  virus  does  not 
Uicreaae  enough  by  next  spring  to  halt  the 
epidemic,  the  only  way  to  control  the  out- 
break wUl  be  with  DDT. 

Several  tussock  moth  epidemics  already 
have  beea  iuicessfuUy  controlled  by  DDT.  A 
chapter  on  the  tussock  moth  In  the  Forest 
Service  t)ook  Insect  Enemies  of  Weetem  For- 
ests tells  how  a  1946-47  outbreak  covering 
about  500.000  acres  in  Oregon.  Washington 
and  Idaho  "might  have  destroyed  nearly  two 
billion  board  fee:  of  timber  had  It  not  been 
brought  under  control  with  aerial  spraying 
on  a  vast  scale."  In  this  case,  the  Forest 
Service  used  "airplane  spraying  with  one 
pound  of  DDT  in  one  gallon  oil  carrier  per 
acre,  applied  to  413,469  acres. 

In  a  1966  outbreak,  near  Rattlesnake  Creek 
In  eastern  Oregon,  helicopters  were  usedio 
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spray  66.000  acres  of  forest  with  .75  pound  of 
DDT  mixed  In  one  gallon  hydrocarbon  sol- 
vent and  No.  a  fuel  oil  at  an  application  rate 
of  only  13  oa.  per  acre.  The  successful  results 
were  closely  monitored  to  determine  residue 
levels. 

The  Forest  Service  reported  In  the  June, 
1972  Issue  of  Pesticide*  Monitoring  Journal: 
"Surveillance  operations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Indicated  that 
the  DDT  spraying  had  little  effect  on  the  wa- 
ters and  organisms  of  Malheur  Lake,  toward 
which  Rattlesnake  Creek  flows.  Levels  of 
total  DDT  acciixnulatlon  In  the  food  chain 
of  Rattlesnake  Creek  were  very  low  In  all 
components  of  the  sampled  conununlty." 
More  specifically,  the  article  said,  "DDT  res- 
idues In  the  forest  floor  decreased  steadily 
with  time,  and  at  the  end  of  3  years,  more 
than  half  the  DDT  originally  added  bad  dis- 
appeared." It  further  noted  that  "DDT  did 
not  leach  from  the  forest  floor  to  underlying 
mineral  soil,"  and  that  In  the  streamwater 
samples  "the  maximum  total  DDT  concen- 
tration found  over  a  period  of  3  >4  years  after 
spraying  was  0.277  parts  per  bllUon."  with 
most  samples  containing  "concentrations  of 
DDT  near  the  lower  limit  of  detection."  This 
concentration  is  far  below  the  conservative 
limit  of  five  parts  per  million  (or  5000  ppbi 
established  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration as  a  totally  safe  tolerance  level 

With  this  sort  of  concrete  evidence,  the 
cities  of  Walla  Walla.  Washington,  and 
Mllton-Freewater.  Oregon,  petitioned  EPA  in 
May  for  the  limited  use  of  DDT  to  protect 
their  watersheds  from  denuding  by  Insect 
damage  and  probable  wUdflre.  The  cities 
Judged  that  EPA**  concern  over  watershed 
contamination,  cited  as  a  risk  In  EPA's  re- 
fusal to  permit  the  emergency  use  of  DDT. 
was  a  minor  consideration  compared  with 
the  harsh  realities  of  watershed  damatre 
Supporting  the  cities'  Judgment  were  the 
findings  of  federal  examiner  Edmund 
Sweeny,  whose  conclusions  In  April.  1972. 
after  seven  months  of  hearings  and  8.900 
pages  of  testimony  on  DDT.  included:  "DDT 
Is  extremely  low  In  acute  toxicity  to  man. 
DDT  Is  not  a  carcinogenic  hasard  (cancer) 
to  man.  DDT  Is  not  a  mutagenic  or  terato- 
genic hazard  (mutation)  to  man  DDT  Is  not 
a  safetv  hazard  to  man  when  used  as 
directed." 

SCnON    NKZOSD    NOW 

DDT  may  not  be  needed  next  spring  to 
control  the  tussock  moth.  But  what  If  the 
natural  virus  does  not  Increaae  enough  to 
stop  the  epidemic? 

A  survey  of  egg  mtnsiM  to  determine  the 
size  and  severity  of  next  year's  tussock  moth 
Ix>pulatton  Is  now  underway  and  should  be 
completed  by  December.  However,  there  Is  no 
way  to  know  conclusively  until  next  spring 
whether  or  not  this  population  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  virus  and  further  damage 
minimized. 

To  make  DDT  ready  In  case  It  is  needed. 
the  wheels  m\ist  start  rolling  soon.  Months  of 
extensive  preparation  are  required  to  have  a 
safe  and  effective  spraying  program.  The  DDT 
orders  miist  be  placed  and  the  chemical  pro- 
duced. Then  It  must  be  delivered  to  the  sites 
and  prepared  for  mixing.  The  spraying  logis- 
tics must  be  carefully  developed,  and  equip- 
ment collected  and  made  ready.  All  this  must 
take  place  t>efore  the  eggs  hatch  so  that  the 
spraying  operation  cin  move  quickly  during 
the  critical  application  period  of  late  May 
and  early  June  of  1974. 

No  carte  blanche  permission  Is  being 
sought  for  indiscriminate  sprayln^t  Better 
equipment  and  Increasingly  sophisticated 
technique.^  make  the  application  of  pesti- 
cides more  effective  and  less  hazardous  than 
ever  before  But  time  is  a  crucial  factor  Per- 
mlnlon  la  needed  soon  to  start  getting  the 
DOT  ready,  or  it  will  be  too  late  again 
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Requests  to  EPA  for  authorization  to  use 
DDT  next  sprlrxg  on  an  "Lf  needed"  basis  may 
soon  be  renewed  But  there  are  many  who 
fear  EPA  may  not  reverse  its  position,  re- 
gardless of  the  evidence. 

There  is  certainly  precedent  for  EPA  ap- 
proval of  the  use  of  DDT  Shortly  after  peti- 
tions for  Its  use  against  the  tussock  moth 
were  denied,  KPA  approved  a  request  to  use 
DDT  against  the  pea  leaf  weevil  on  125,000 
acres  in  eastern  Washington  and  Idaho  This 
Is  the  only  limited  use  registration  of  DOT 
to  be  granted  by  EPA  since  it  cancelled  nearly 
aU  DOT  uses  In  December.  1973.  KPA  per- 
mitted the  spraying  of  0.9  pound  of  DDT  per 
acre — a  heavier  application  than  Is  recom- 
mended to  control  the  tussock  moth. 

CONOaXSaiONAL     ACTTVrrT 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  the  timber 
loss  due  to  the  tussock  moth  epidemic  was 
and  is  far  more  disastrous  than  any  possible 
damage  caused  by  use  of  DDT.  Both  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  and  Secretary 
of  Interior  Rogers  C  B.  Mortfm.  following  re- 
cent visits  to  the  devastated  forests,  have 
pledged  their  support  of  efforts  to  get  DDT 
released  for  use  in  case  It  Is  needed 

And  there  Is  growing  sentiment  that  Con- 
gress may  have  to  step  in  to  stop  the  sense- 
less, needless  destruction.  Legislation  has 
been  Introduced  In  both  the  Rouse  and  Sen- 
ate to  make  DDT  and  other  chemicals  avail- 
able If  they  are  needed  for  pest  control 
House  hearings  were  quickly  scheduled. 

Senators  Mark  O.  Hstfleld  (R-Ore  )  and 
James  A.  McClure  (R -Idaho)  voiced  deep 
concern  when  they  wrote  Sen.  Henry  M 
Jackson  (D-Wash  ).  chairman  of  the  Senat* 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
asking  for  hearings  on  the  tussock  moth. 
They  charged  that  the  Infestation  "has  not 
been  dealt  with  In  an  adequate  manner  by 
the  federal  agencies,"  and  said:  "Because  of 
the  serious  and  damaging  Impact  of  the  EPA 
decision  on  our  public  and  private  lands, 
and  the  probability  of  similar  future  deci- 
sions, we  feel  that  oversight  hearings  by  our 
Committee  would  be  highly  appropriate." 

The  tussock  moth  epidemic  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  how  well-intentioned  environmen- 
tal concern  can  go  awry,  resulting  In  far 
more  environmental,  economic  and  social 
damage  than  would  have  occurred  otherwise 
All  forest  chemicals — pesticides,  herbicides 
and  fertilizers — are  affected  by  this  growing 
problem  of  premature  mioratorlums  on  chem- 
ical use. 

Already  millions  of  dead  trees  litter  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  throughout  the  United 
States  as  mute  reminders  of  well-intention- 
ed i:eglect.  Until  adequate  alternative  meth- 
ods and  materials  are  developed  to  combat 
forest  epidemics  of  Insects  and  disease,  un- 
warranted restrictions  against  the  use  of 
chemical  tools  will  continue  to  foster  the 
same  kind  of  needless  disasters 

QUOTATIONS 

"But  when  you  balance  what  you  know  the 
tussock  moth  can  do  against  the  probable 
effects  of  ODT,  you  can't  do  anything  but 
come  out  for  DDT,"  Robert  H.  Torhelm. 
deputy  regional  forester,  US.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, at  a  press  conference  on  the  tussock 
moth  held  August  28.  1973  In  Portland.  Ore 

"Without  control,  this  thing  can  go  on  In- 
definitely That's  what  scares  me." — Kessler 
Cannon,  assistant  for  natural  resources  to 
Oregon  Governor  Tom  McCall 

"The  gambling  with  this  magnificent  re- 
source must  be  stopped." — Tom  McCall,  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon. 

'You  have  to  see  It  to  believe  It.  "—Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz. 

"People  around  here  were  against  stuff  like 
DDT  until  the  moth  got  their  land.  Now  they 
don't  care  what  It  takes  They  want  this  thing 
stopped."— John  McOhehey.  state  forester 
for  the  La  Grande,  Oregon  region. 
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TRIBUTE   TO  LUCIOUS   SELMON, 
ALL-AMERICAN 


HON    CLEM  ROGERS  McSPADDEN 

■jY     LjK.1,AH„MA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Second  Di.';trlct  of  Oklahoma  i.v  a  town 
named  Eufaula.  The  town  is  named  for 
an  old  Creek  Indian  town  located  on  the 
Chattahoochie  River  in  Alabama  named 
Yufala,  which  means,  we  are  told,  in  the 
Creek  language,  "They  split  up  here  and 
went  to  other  places."  Apparently  the 
Creeks  did  not  mess  around  with  unnec- 
essary verbage  saying  in  six  letters  what 
it  takes  the  white  man  nine  words  to 
convey. 

Eufaula.  in  Oklahoma,  was  one  of  the 
earlier  establishments  In  Indian  Terri- 
tory with  a  post  office  opening  February 
6.  1874.  In  the  intervening  99  plus  years, 
manj-  people  and  products  have  come 
from  Eufaula,  but  none  have  brought 
such  fame,  such  honor,  and  such  glory 
as  three  brothers,  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Lucious  Selmon, 
who  farmed  160  acres  of  land  near  Eu- 
faula, until  his  retirement  about  7  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Selmon  is  5-foot-4.  His  wife,  Jessie, 
IS  5-foot-5.  The  Selmon  family  is  highly 
respected  in  the  Mcintosh  county  seat 
town  because  of  their  application  to  hard 
work,  their  diligence  in  raising  their  nine 
children,  and  their  instilling  into  the 
children  the  desire  to  achieve. 

December  15  will  be  a  big  day  in  Eu- 
faula for  it  is  that  day  when  Luclous  Sel- 
mon the  younger  will  be  honored.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  will 
be  there,  we  are  told,  along  with  Senator 
Bartlett,  Lt.  Gov.  George  Nigh,  and  my- 
self if  Congress  has  adjourned,  among 
others. 

Lucious  Selmon  has  been  described  by 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  football 
Coach  Barry  Switzer  as  the  fine.<;t  down 
lineman  he  has  ever  coached  Coach 
Switzer  says  that  the  5-foot- 11,  240- 
pound  Lucious  shoixld  not  only  be  a  strong 
candidate  for  the  Outland  Trophy,  but 
for  the  Helsman  Trophy  as  well,  if  the 
Helsman  Is  ever  awarded  to  a  lineman. 

It  was  Lucious,  the  All-American, 
flanked  to  the  left  and  right  b.v  his  "lit- 
tle" brothers,  tackles  LeRoy,  6-foot-2,  250 
pounds,  and  Dewey.  6-foot- 1.  245  pounds, 
who  spent  about  as  much  time  in  the 
backfleld  of  OU's  foe  last  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 23,  as  did  the  opponent's  quarter- 
baick.  Out  of  compassion  to  our  friends 
and  colleagues  from  the  great  State  of 
Nebraska,  I  will  decline  to  mention  the 
fact  that  the  final  score,  27-0  was  the 
first  time  that  foe  had  been  zipped  since 
1968.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  news  media. 
Incidentally,  the  win  gave  OU  the  Big 
Eight  title  and  moved  the  Sooners  into 
second  place  in  the  national  standings. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  knowledge- 
able about  football  statistics,  let  me  cite 
a  few  about  Lucious  without  boring  you: 
he  has  broken  up  five  passes,  dumped  the 
quarterback  for  losses  eight  times,  caused 
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two  fumbles  and  recovered  two  fu.iibles; 
he  has  made  56  unassisted  tackles  and  a 
total  of  92  tacWes  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  honors,  he  has  been  named  All  Big 
Eight  twice.  Lucious  Selmon  is  much  of 
a  man  and  much  of  an  athlete. 

On  December  15  in  Eufaula.  there  will 
be  a  street  named  for  Lucious  Selmon. 
It  will  be  Selmon  Drive,  There  will  be  a 
parade,  laughing  and  joy  unbridled, 
feasting,  and  festlvUi&s,  bri.-.glng  honor 
to  the  brothers  Selmon  and  their 
parents. 

All  three  of  the  brothers  were  All  State 
running  backs.  They  are  agile  and  fast 
according  to  Coach  Switzer  and  as  those 
of  you  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
see  them  on  television  Friday  can  attest; 
the  last  time  OU  will  be  seen  on  TV  for 
2  years. 

Lucious,  a  modest  man,  sa>5  the  broth- 
ers gained  much  of  their  strength  by 
pushing  a  plow  behind  a  mule  on  their 
farm. 

Recalls  Lucious : 

We  always  had  bad  fences  that  helped — 
agUlty  and  speed — because  the  hogs  and 
cows  were  always  getting  loose.  You  get 
pretty  quick  chasing  those  hogs  and  cows.  If 
we  had  had  good  fences,  we  probably  would 
not  be  as  quick  as  we  are  now. 

Mary  Rule,  editor  of  the  Indian  Jour- 
nal, has  this  to  say: 

Lucious  Selmon  Day  should  be  great  in 
our  little  town  (population  2.355)  on  De- 
cember 15th.  Along  with  the  three  Selmons, 
Lucious,  Dewey  and  LeRoy.  many  digni- 
taries are  expected  and  Invited  to  take  part 
In  the  great  celebration.  If  you  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  and  visit 
with  Mr.  Selmon.  their  mother,  you've  missed 
something.  She's  a  great  lady." 

Of  the  Selmon  family.  Eufaula  citizens 
say  the  black  family  had  the  respect  of 
the  predominantly  white  community 
before  the  trio's  football  heroics. 

Says  Associate  District  Judge  Mar- 
shall Warren,  a  long  time  friend  of  the 
family: 

It's  Just  a  fine  family.  They  have  Integrity, 
honesty,  and  Intelligence.  He  characterized 
Lucious.  the  player,  as  a  tremendous  Indi- 
vidual. He  Just  doesn't  talk  about  football. 
He  talks  about  world  problems.  He  has  a  lot 
of  compassion  for  others.  He's  majoring  In 
special  education  and  he  likes  to  work  with 
kids. 

Overall,  I  think  this  town  Is  as  proud  of 
those  three  boys  as  any  one  could  be.  Men- 
tion the  name  Selmon  Is  like  mentioning 
Eufaula  now.  Or  maybe  It's  the  other  way 
around. 

Lucious  Selmon  takes  the  accolades  in 
stride.  He  recalls  that  farm  life  was  not 
easy,  but  has  nothing  but  kind  words 
for  Eufaula  and  its  citizenry.  Lucious 
said  as  Ron  Jenkins,  AP  sports  writer, 
records — 

It  wasn't  an  easy  life.  Being  a  farm  boy, 
there  was  a  lot  of  hard  work.  But  as  far  as 
being  black,  I  think  we  were  treated  pretty 
equally  by  the  people  of  Eufaula.  That's 
really  true. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  only  fitting  that 
a  street  be  named  Selmon  Drive  because 
the  brothers  Selmon  have  opened  up 
enough  holes  in  their  opponents  lines,  to 
drive  several  diesel  rigs  through,  nat- 
urally at  50  miles  per  hour. 
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And,  to  paraphrase  the  Creek  tongue 
the  Selmon's  have  "split  them  up  and 
made  them  go  to  other  place?  "  I  under- 
stand that  if  Lucious  gets  the  Che\ToIet 
scholarship  one  more  time,  they  are 
going  to  m.ake  him  General  Motors 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  this  tribute,  not 
only  to  these  great  and  honored  athletes, 
but  to  their  parents,  their  brothers,  and 
sisters,  their  teachers,  their  coaches,  and 
their  friends  and  neighbor^  in  Eufaula. 
Each  cne  that  tou^-hed  their  live.'^  have 
had  a  small  part  in  making  them  the  men 
they  are  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  that  pride. 


VON  BRAUN  LOOKS  TO  BRING 
POOREST  OF  POOR  EDUCATION 
BY  SATELLITE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TrxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATrVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texa^  Mr  Speaker. 
the  October  4.  19T3.  Sentinel  Star  of  Or- 
lando. Fla.,  carried  an  article  about 
Wemher  von  Braun  and  pointed  out 
some  of  the  benefits  we  derive  from  our 
space  program. 

The  article  carries  comments  that  von 
Braun  made  at  the  keynote  address  to 
the  American  Society  of  Photogram- 
metry's  convention  last  month  I  recom- 
mend the  article  to  fellow  Memt)er8  and 
to  the  general  public. 

The  article  follows: 
Von    Braun    Looks    To    Bring    Poorest    of 
Poor  EorcATioN  by  SATrixriE 
(By  Bill  Oslnskl) 

Wemher  von  Braun,  the  man  who  led 
America  tn  Its  reach  for  the  stars,  said 
Wednesday  he  was  "gratified"  by  his  new 
challenge  of  brlnglne  edvicatlon  by  satellite 
to  the  "poorest  of  the  poor." 

As  the  former  director  of  NASA's  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  m  HuntsvUle.  Ala..  Von 
Braun  helped  develop  the  Saturn  6  moon 
rocket,  but  now  he  Is  tnrlng  to  bring  literacy 
to  the  most  Isolated  spots  on  earth. 

Von  Braun  said  a  global  satellite  netwoiit 
that  can  bean-^  basic  education  to  areas  un- 
senlced  even  by  roads  is  the  "only  solution" 
for  developing  nations  with  high  Illiteracy 
rates. 

"It's  no  good  to  give  a  man  a  bag  of  fer- 
tilizer, only  to  have  him  eat  It  because  he 
can't  read  the  label."  Von  Braun  said. 

In  what  he  described  as  the  "ultimate"  la 
communications  satellite  technology,  places 
like  rural  India,  Eskimo  villages  and  Ameri- 
can Indian  reservations  could  receive  satellite 
programs  with  devices  much  like  standard 
television  antennas. 

He  depicted  open-air  classrooms  fed  by  the 
satellite  with  children's  and  adult  program- 
ming that  could  penetrate  regions  where 
formal  training  i.s  In^posslble. 

"We  were  often  attacked  In  manned  space 
flight  for  doing  costly  things  only  for  the  rich 
few,"  Von  Braun  said,  "but  now  the  space 
progran:  is  providing  solutions  for  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor — and  It  Is  their  only  solution." 

Von  Braun's  remarks  were  part  of  an  over- 
all report  on  space  technology  he  pave  as  the 
keynote  address  to  the  Amerlcar,  Society  at 
Photogranimetry    oonvemion    bel:-g    tiCia    at 
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th«  Walt  Disney  World  Contemporary  Resort 
Hotel. 

Speaking  at  times  as  If  he  were  stui  part 
of  the  NASA  team  he  left  In  1972  for  private 
Industry,  Von  Braun  was  optimistic  on  the 
future  of  an  American  space  program  cur- 
rently beeet  by  funding  and  manpower  cut- 
baclLs. 

He  said  he  regarded  the  success  of  the  first 
two  skylab  missions  as  a  milestone  In  the 
history  of  manned  space  flight  that  has  al- 
ready exceeded  NASA's  expectations. 

"Maybe  we've  all  been  too  conservative." 
he  said,  commenting  on  the  apparently  ex- 
cellent condition  of  the  Skylab  crew  recently 
returned  from  59  days  In  space. 

Von  Braun  also  listed  several  "major"  In- 
novations of  America's  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
gram, designed  to  utilize  reusable,  alrplane- 
lllte  vehicles  In  orbit  by  1978.  These  Included: 

Coot  savings — For  nonrecoverable  space  ve- 
hlclee,  the  prlcetag  Is  #1.000  per  pound  of 
payload.  but  the  Space  Shuttle  costs  are 
estimated  at  about  $160  per  pound,  he  said. 

Last- Minute  rejects — For  prior  satellites, 
the  ability  to  function  was  not  known  until 
after  It  was  launched,  he  said.  Sometimes,  a 
failure  resulted  in  a  "HO  million  piece  of 
orbiting  Junk."  he  said.  However,  be  said,  the 
Space  Shuttle  can  take  a  satellite  up  and.  If 
It  malfunctions,  the  Shuttle  pilots  can  then 
take  It  back  and  tell  the  contractor  the  thing 
doesn't  work.  Von  Braun  called  this  pricing 
policy  of  paying  only  for  suocessee  "P.O-B. 
Orbit  " 

Passenger  capability — Extra  room  In  the 
Shuttle  plane  will  enable  several  non-astro- 
nauts to  go  along,  he  said.  Such  passengers 
might  be  "anybody  who  could  fly  on  an  air- 
liner." he  said.  In  the  past.  Von  Braun  said, 
such  a  policy  was  impossible,  "because  we 
couldn't  have  any  half -astronauts." 

The  only  drawback  to  the  Shuttle,  from 
the  pilots'  viewpoint.  Is  the  fact  that  the  re- 
turnable plane  does  not  have  the  capability 
to  make  a  second  pass  at  Its  landing  strip,  he 
said. 

However,  he  aald.  special  computer  con- 
trols and  a  15.000-foot  runway  should  solve 
any  potential  problems. 

Von  Braun  also  discussed  current  benefits 
being  derived  from  NASA's  unmanned  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellites  (ERTS). 
Existing  data  is  being  analyzed  to  survey 
crops,  locate  flsh  concentrations  and  ae«rch 
for  deposits  of  minerals  and  oil. 

Pinpointing  the  extent  of  a  nation's 
natural  reeourcee  has  caused  some  develop- 
ing countries  to  become  "uneasy  about  others 
knowing  how  rich  they  are."  Since  the  nation 
that  controls  the  satellite  is  the  one  with  the 
knowledge,  there  is  a  question  about  which 
countries  to  give  the  data  to,  he  aald. 

"At  the  moment,  our  policy  Is  to  tell  no- 
body." Von  Braun  said.  "But  that  brings  up 
the  question  why  did  we  do  It  In  the  first 
place?" 

He  said  the  United  NaUons  has  formed 
special  committees  for  such  problems. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF   IfXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  during  our  Thanksgiving  recess, 
Americans  of  Latvian  origin  and  Lat- 
vians all  over  the  world  observed  the 
55th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Latvian  Independence  In  1918.  In  that 
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year,  the  Latvitm  people,  after  several 
centuries  of  foreign  domination,  finally 
had  a  chance  to  take  their  rightful  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  A 
period  of  economic  and  cultural  growth 
followed  and  the  Latvians  were  able  to 
enjoy  the  happiest  period  of  their  his- 
tory a£  masters  of  their  own  state  and 
carvers  of  their  own  destiny.  In  the  first 
two  decEides  the  nation  proved  its  ability 
to  govern  and  became  a  responsible 
member  of  the  community  of  nations. 

However,  this  period  of  Independence 
was  brief.  It  was  the  invasion  of  Poland, 
resulting  from  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact  in  August  of  1939  that  provided  the 
springboard  from  which  the  Russian 
Communists  launched  their  attack 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Latvia  and 
the  other  Baltic  States. 

On  June  17.  1940.  the  Russians  pre- 
sented Latvia  with  an  ultimatum.  This 
was  followed  by  invasion,  breaking  the 
existing  peace  treaty  of  1920  and  the 
mutual  assistance  pact  of  1939.  Since 
that  time  the  Russian  domination  and 
exploitation  of  the  Baltic  countries  has 
represented  the  most  flagrant  case  of 
Russian  Imperialism  and  colonialism  in 
an  age  in  which  the  principles  of  self-de- 
termination of  nations  prevails  through- 
out the  free  world.  Expropriation,  exploi- 
tation, russiflcatlon,  suppression  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  terrorism  are  the  marks  of  Soviet 
occupation  in  Latvia. 

Shortly  after  the  annexation  of  Latvia, 
the  Soviets  perpetrated  one  of  history's 
great  frauds  and  held  "elections"  under 
the  gims  of  the  Red  army.  An  incorjx)- 
ration  of  Latvia  into  the  Soviet  Union 
followed.  To  change  a  nation's  constitu- 
tion, while  under  occupation  is  a  severe 
crime  under  international  law.  A  year 
later,  thousands  of  Latvians  were  de- 
ported to  various  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  mainly  Siberia.  Supplementing 
the  deportations,  the  Soviets  pursued  a 
policy  of  colonization  of  Latvia  with  Rus- 
sians. This  served  as  a  method  of  chang- 
ing the  ethnic  composition  of  the 
country. 

Despite  the  captl'vity  in  which  the 
Latvians  now  live,  the  Latvian  people 
remain  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the 
restoration  of  their  freedom.  There  is 
still  evidence  that  the  desire  for  freedom 
along  the  Baltic  persists  even  now,  more 
than  three  decades  after  Stalin's  shame- 
less and  brutal  conquest. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure  and 
forced  "Incorporation"  of  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  by  the  Russians.  This 
principle  must  be  carried  through  In  the 
European  Security  Conference.  In  this 
conference  the  Russian  aim  is  to  get  a 
broad  generalized  declaration  that  would 
ratify  the  postwar  division  in  Europe. 
The  Americans  and  the  other  free  na- 
tions shall  never  agree  to  such  a  decla- 
ration. 

On  the  55th  anniversary  of  Latvian  In- 
dependence Day,  Latvians  fervently  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States  and  the  other 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  free 
world  for  help  in  restoring  freedom  and 
independence  to  Latvia. 
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A  MODEST  PROPOSAL  CONCERNING 
GASOLINE  RATIONING 


HON.  BILL  D.  BURLISON 

<JT    m.s.suCRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr.     BURLISON     of     Missouri.     Mr 

Speaker,  Dr  Robert  J.  Long  of  Southeast 

Missouri  State  Umversity  in  my  district 

has    brought    to    my     attention    some 

thought  provoking  concepts  relating  to 

our  fuel  shortage  and  resultant  rationing 

that  may  ensue.  Below  are  his  comments 

which  I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

A  Modest  Pboposal  Concerkino 

Gasoline  RAnoNrNo 

(By  Robert  J.  Long,  Ph.  D.) 

There  are,  at  the  present  tlnae,  various 
proposals  for  gasoline  rationing  In  the  United 
States  In  the  face  of  an  apparent  gasoline 
shortage  and,  that  some  action  be  taken  pur- 
suant to  this  problem,  appears  to  be  almost 
a  certainty.  It  Is  therefore  appropriate  to 
mention  some  Ideas  on  such  rationing. 

A  great  majority  of  non-soclallst  econ- 
omists believe,  consistent  with  their  belief 
In  the  supremacy  of  the  price  system,  that 
the  price  system  is  the  best  rationing  device 
that  exists.  We  maintain  that  uncontrolled 
prices  will  limit  the  amount  of  gasoline  de- 
manded by  virtue  of  the  Income  restraint 
of  the  buyers  Rationing  becomes  essential 
only  when  maximum  prices  are  Imposed  upon 
a  commodity  and,  further,  that  such  price 
controls  should  be  only  a  temporary  measure 
It  is  Incidentally  noted  that.  In  general,  <■ 
"black  market  "  will  tend  to  develop  for  such 
price  controlled   and   rationed   commodities 

The  one  thing  generally  noted  about  price 
controls  and  rationing  of  a  positive  nature 
Is  that  such  a  system  will  prevent  the  limited 
amounts  supplied  from  being  bought  almost 
exclusively  by  high  income  Individuals.  To 
a  great  extent,  therefore,  a  ration  system  13 
aimed  at  "social  Justice"  rather  than  the 
Immediate  need  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  the  rationed  commodity. 

The  fact  that  certain  persons  by  reason  of 
geographic  location,  occupation,  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  amount  of  gasoline  es- 
sential to  the  Individual  is  not  Ignored.  The 
World  War  n  rationing  system  with  Its  A, 
B,  C.  etc..  stickers  and  associated  ration  books 
was  designed  to  compensate  for  these  factors. 

The  World  War  II  system  of  gasoline 
rationing  did  not  work  completely  without 
abuse  and  no  system  can  be  expected  to 
work  perfectly.  Things  have  naturally 
changed  In  the  many  years  since  World  War 
n  and.  with  respect  to  some  of  these  changes, 
any  new  rationing  system  should  and  can 
to  some  extent  be  reckoned  with. 

The  first  outstanding  characteristic  dif- 
fering of  modern  times  Is  the  large  number 
of  better  highways  In  existence.  It  Is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  price  we  pay  for 
public  highways,  like  many  public  services. 
Is  not  high  enough.  It  would  be  rational  for 
the  government  to  substantially  raise  the 
gasoline  excise  tax.  Allowing  some  normal 
market  type  rise  In  prices,  this  Increased 
tax  would  prevent  the  oil  companies  from 
becoming  the  exclusive  benefactors  of  such 
rising  prices. 

A  second  major  change  since  World  War 
n  l3  the  rise  In  the  number  of  automobiles 
and  the  changed  character  of  automobile 
engines.  Some  automobiles  simply  require 
more  gasoline  per  mile  to  operate  than  do 
others. 

It  seems  that  a  rationing  system  of  a  more 
modern  nature,  rather  than  a  simple  return 
to  th»  World  War  II  system,  is  In  order.  On 
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the  basis  of  souiul  automotive  engineers' 
advise,  all  automobiles  could  be  classified 
according  to  technological  characteristics 
which  affect  their  fuel  consumption  per 
mile.  Assuming  that  the  engineers  could 
classify  automobiles  into  three  such  classes, 
each  automobile  could  then  be  assigned  ac- 
cordingly with  a  corresponding  designation 
such  as  A,  B,  and  C  This  would  to  some  ex- 
tent correspond  to  the  quality  of  gasoline 
required  for  the  proper  performance  of  such 
autos'  engines.  It  covild  then  be  required  that 
automobile  owners  purchase  the  class  gaso- 
line established  for  them  or  a  higher  grade. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  and  as  a  temporary 
measure,  the  price  control  board  could  set 
price  ceilings  and  floors  on  the  different 
grades  of  gasoline  However,  the  price  ceil- 
ings could  be  set  at  a  very  high  price  with 
a  significant  differential  in  price  between 
the  grades  of  gasoline  (for  example  $0.75 
for  the  lowest  grade.  $125  for  the  middle 
grade  and  $2.00  for  the  highest  grade  i.* 
Such  a  system  would  have  little  If  no  effect 
on  the  free-enterprise  system  of  pricing  and 
the  economy  could  operate  within  the  nor- 
mal market  framework. 

Unfortunately  some  cases  may  have  to  be 
given  special  consideration  such  as  Increased 
allocations  for  those  who  must  travel  ex- 
tensively In  their  work  or  decreased  alloca- 
tions for  multi-car  families  where  only  one 
person  is  gainfully  employed.  In  general, 
however,  such  a  system  would  provide  the 
necessary  rationing  within  a  framework 
mor«  similar  to  the  free  market  rather  than 
one  of  a  retreat  to  the  outdated  system  of 
World  War  II. 


EVIDENCE  OP  SOVIET  MISSILE 
SUPERIORITY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph  Alsop, 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  highly  respected 
and  consistently  accurate  commentators 
on  defense  strategies,  has  published  an 
analysis,  carried  today  as  an  editorial 
through  the  Los  Angeles  Times  News 
syndicate,  showing  convincing  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  an  un- 
mistakable superiority  in  offensive  nu- 
clear missiles. 

There  are  several  things  distressing 
about  what  this  article  brings  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  and  the  Nation: 

First,  the  United  States,  In  a  decade- 
long  shift — from  missile  superiority,  then 
to  parity,  then  to  sufficiency,  then  to  in- 
feriority— has  sacrificed  the  most  vital 
ingredient  of  preserving  peace,  that  in- 
gredient being  adequate  military  pre- 
paredness through  first  strike  capability. 
The  deterrents  to  the  Soviet  Union 
launching  a  nuclear  attack  shrink  In 
light  of  their  superiority. 

Second,  while  the  United  States  fol- 
lowed the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
SALT  agreements,  the  Soviet  Union  vio- 
lated both  its  spirit  and  letter  by  deploy- 
ing five  new  types  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles. 

Third,  while  we  are  continuing  to  nego- 
tiate an  even  more  stringent  arms  limi- 
tation treaty,  in  good  faith  not  violating 


•Such  figures  are  arbitrary  and  real  dif- 
ferentials would  have  to  be  on  a  percentage 
basis. 
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the  spirit  or  letter  of  even  the  first,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  on  a  "business 
as  usual"  buildup  of  arms. 

Fourth,  the  American  people  really 
have  no  idea  of  how  bad  our  military 
posture  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  people  of 
this  Nation  who  understand  well  the  les- 
sons of  history — that  arms  inferiority  is 
not  the  road  to  peace. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  38,  1973) 

Thi  UKnxD  States-Sovht  Missile  Gap 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Readers  who  dare  to  give  themselves  a 
fairly  ugly  reality  test  are  hereby  Invited  to 
do  so.  You  are  not  living  In  the  real  world  of 
1973,  If  you  are  either  shocked  or  surprised  by 
any  of  the  following  propositions. 

Plrst.  the  talk  of  Soviet  strategic  "parity" 
with  this  country  is  plain  garbage.  In  nuclear 
strategic  weapons,  the  Soviets  are  ciirrently 
acquiring  an  enormous  lead  over  the  United 
States  If  drastic  measures  are  not  taken 
soon,  they  wUl,  in  fact,  enjoy  potentially  de- 
cisive nuclear-strategic  superiority  by  the 
fairly  early  1980b, 

Second,  the  Soviet  strategic  lead  mainly  re- 
sults from  no  less  than  five  brand  new  Inter- 
continental nuclear  missiles,  of  far  greater 
power  and  better  design  than  those  they  had 
before.  Two  additional.  stUl  better  new  mis- 
siles are  further  predicted  for  testing  In  only 
two  more  years. 

Third,  for  the  above  reasons,  there  wac  no 
foundation  for  the  major  American  aasump- 
tlons  that  made  the  first  SALT  agreement 
seem  acceptable  and  safe. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
United  States  can  prudently  allow  decisive 
nuclear-strategic  superiority  to  pass  to  the 
Soviets,  this  Is  rather  obviously  a  report  to 
skip.  For  those  who  hold  the  contrary  view. 
however,  the  foregoing  projxjsltlons  are  easy 
enough  to  prove  from  facts  no  longer  dis- 
puted, even  within  the  more  error-prone  sec- 
tors of  the  UjS.  Intelligence  community. 

After  the  SALT  agreement  was  safely 
signed  and  sealed,  to  begin  with,  the  Soviets 
briskly  began  a  long  series  of  missile  tests, 
which  then  revealed  the  new  missiles  they 
had  been  keeping  up  their  sleeves.  Each  new 
land-based  missile  was  thoughtfully  designed 
to  fit  Into  the  existing  silos  of  one  or  another 
type  of  their  existing  missiles — thus  clrciim- 
ventlng  the  SALT  rule  against  digging  addi- 
tional slloe. 

The  8SX-16  will  therefore  replace  the  solid 
fueled  38-13.  Either  the  8SX-17  or  the  SSX- 
19  will  replace  the  Soviet  Mlnuteman-type 
missile,  the  8SX-I1.  The  SSX-18  will  replace 
the  Soviet  monster-mlssUe,  the  SS-9.  Finally, 
there  Is  the  SSN-8,  built  for  the  new  Soviet 
D-class  nuclear  submarine. 

It  Is  thought  by  many  who  think  of  such 
matters  at  all  that  the  new  missiles  merely 
embody  minor  improvements  on  the  missiles 
that  they  will  replace.  This  again  Is  garbage, 
but  It  Is  garbage  with  a  highly  significant 
origin.  Tlie  error  arises  from  the  existence  of 
pyermanent.  ongoing  design  teams,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  older  missiles  and  have 
now  produced  the  replacements. 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  of  main- 
taining so  many  competing  design  groups, 
all  encouraged  to  produce  prototypes  of  new 
missiles  as  often  as  they  can  make  major 
advances,  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$7  billion  per  annum.  Even  In  research  and 
development  In  the  strategic  field,  in  sum, 
the  Soviets  are  Investing  at  a  rate  that  shows 
the  grimmest  seriousness  of  purpose. 

As  for  the  new  missiles  themselves,  the 
land-based  ones  are  uniformly  much  more 
powerful  than  their  predecessors,  and  all 
four  are  provided  with  MIRVed  vrarheads.  In 
all  but  one  case — one  of  the  two  competing 
replacements  for  the  SS-11 — the  gr«at  gain 
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in  power  results  from  use  of  a  "pop-vp" 
launching  system. 

This  permits  the  main  rocket  to  Ignlt* 
outside  the  sUo,  after  the  pop-up.  which 
provides  an  immense  gain  In  thrust  for 
various  technical  reasons  With  additional 
power  thrust  behind  them,  the  new  Soviet 
MIRVs  are  also  radically  different  from  our 
own  MIRVed  warheads  Ours  have  power 
that  can  be  counted  In  kllotons.  whereas  the 
Soviet  MIRVed  warheads  are  all  In  the 
megaton  range.  Thus  they  are  effective  coun- 
ter-force weapons — which  ours  are  not 

Overall,  deployment  of  the  new  missiles 
with  their  MIRVed  warheads  will  increase 
the  number  of  individually  targetable  Soviet 
warheads  by  somewhere  between  five  and 
six  times.  AJb  for  the  new  sea-based  SSN-8, 
finally.  Its  novelty  is  Its  4,000  mUe  range. 
This  will  aUow  nuclear  submaxines  carry- 
ing this  missile  to  lie  In  protected  areas  like 
the  Bering  Sea.  there  to  lob  their  missiles 
at  almost  any  major  U.S  target  with  happy 
Impunity. 

'The  SALT  assumpUons  were:  a)  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  get  a  sea-based  nussUe 
with  anything  remotely  reeembilng  this 
range;  b  i  that  we  had  succeeded  with 
MIRVlng  all  our  missiles,  whereas  the  Sovi- 
ets had  faUed;  and  c)  that  greater  accuracy 
was  another  huge  American  advantage.  The 
first  eoiil  second  assumptions  have  now 
proved  dead  wrong.  And  the  third  assump- 
tion about  our  accuracy  Is  now  meaningless, 
since  it  is  canceled  out  by  the  vastly  greater 
power  of  the  Soviet  warheads 

So  there  you  have  the  facta.  In  a  more 
rational  America,  these  appalling  facts 
would  spur  great  national  efforts  Instead, 
several  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Potc«8 
Committee  were  downright  angry  when  they 
were  told  the  facts.  They  preferred  no  con- 
tact with  the  real  world. 


WHY  ISN'T  THERE  MORE  BLACK 
TELEVISION  ON  PUTBLIC  TELE- 
VISION? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oois 
two  programs  on  public  tele'visiMi  that 
are  directed  at  a  black  audience  have  had 
their  budgets  slashed.  "Soul,"  a  quality 
black  cultural  program  which  has  for  4 
years  enjoyed  a  national  audience  of  over 
7  million,  has  been  canceled  in  favor  of 
a  pUot  program  dealing  with  various  na- 
tional races  and  cultures  "Black  Jour- 
nal," a  program  presenting  black  news 
and  public  affairs,  has  had  its  budget  cut 
by  one -half. 

In  essence,  then,  three-fourths  of  the 
total  black  prc^raming  of  public  tele- 
vlsicHi  has  been  eliminated.  Of  $215,000.- 
000  authorized  for  public  television  and 
radio  "Black  Joumsd, "  now  reduced  to 
six  shows  a  year,  received  approjclmately 
S350.000. 

Since  blacks  represent  20  percent  of 
the  total  American  population.  I  think 
public  television  has  a  responsibility  to 
provide  programing  of  Interest  to  the 
black  communities  of  this  Nation. 

Regarding  this  issue,  Pamela  Douglas 
has  written  an  article  for  "The  Black 
Scholar"  analyzing  the  obstacles  placed 
In  the  way  of  increased  black  program- 
ing on  public  television. 

The  article  now  follows: 
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[From  the  Black  Scholar.   September   19731 
Black  Teltvision:  Avxtrrsa  or  Powza 

(By  Pamela  Douglas) 
(NoTX — Pamela  Douglaa  baa  written  on 
media  for  Muhammad  Spealu.  the  Seng- 
stacke  newspaper  chain  (Chicago  Defender. 
Pittsburgh  Courier,  etc.).  the  Black  Commu- 
olcatoc.  TV  OuJde.  and  other  publications. 
Recently  she  has  become  Program  Director  at 
KVST-TV.  an  experiment  In  viewer-spon- 
sored television  in  Los  Angeles,  due  to  begin 
broadcasting  In  September.  She  Is  also  at 
work  on  a  book  on  Black  Television.) 

Lately  articles  on  minority  access  to  tele- 
vision have  begun  appearing  in  some  white 
periodicals.  The  Impression  given  is  that 
black  efforts  In  television  center  on  pester- 
mg  powerful  white  Institutions  until  they 
give  up  a  little  piece  of  the  cniat  of  the  pie. 
Methods  are  said  to  range  from  begging  to 
threatening  and  are  Intended  to  yield  nothing 
more  than  a  few  jobs  for  a  few  minority- 
group  people.  This  Is  not  what  the  struggle 
is  about  now.  and  It  has  never  been  what  the 
struggle  Is  about 

In  this  article,  we  will  try  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  a  few  of  the  prominent  issues 
In  black  television.  We  wUl  examine;  public 
television,  commercial  television,  black  own- 
ership of  stations,  cable  television,  and  some 
projections  for  the  future  Clearly,  none  of 
these  subjects  will  be  able  to  be  dealt  with 
In  depth  in  this  space,  but  the  overview 
should  at  least  provide  a  background  for 
further  discussion  In  addition  to  the  toplc<; 
listed,  at  least  four  others  which  are  vital 
will  not  be  touched  because  Justice  could 
not  be  done  to  them  In  an  article  of  this 
length  The  omitted  areas  are:  evaluation  of 
speclHc  programs  both  In  terms  of  aesthetics 
and  contents.  Including  reviews  of  shows  now 
on  the  air;  issues  for  black  children  In  chil- 
dren's television:  regional  and  geographic 
problems  and  movements;  and  black  com- 
munications organizations. 

puauc  T«.rvisioN 
The  more  than  30  million  black  people  in 
the  United  States  have  already  paid  for  pub- 
lic television  and  have  long  been  owed  a 
measure  of  control  It  Is  owed  to  blacks  be- 
cause the  public  owns  the  airwaves:  yet  the 
air  has  been  abused  by  stations  that  send 
signals  over  the  black  community  aimed  at 
whites  on  the  periphery,  rather  than  serving 
the  black  public.  The  second  reason  for  the 
debt  Is  that  blacks  have  bought  public  tele- 
vision with  their  taxes  But  despite  the  dis- 
proportionately high  share  of  the  taxes  borne 
by  black  land  other  poor)  p>«ople.  net  one 
of  the  330  public  television  stations  has 
top  black  management,  and  of  the  0.750  em- 
ployees, only  14  "minority  group"  people 
(blacks  Spanish -sumamed  or  Orientals)  are 
categorized  as  "officials  and  managers."  In 
fact,  the  total  minority  employment  had  ac- 
tually decreased  from  12  1"  In  1970  to  9  2" 
la  1972.  In  terms  of  progrmnunlng.  public 
television  nationally  carried  one  hour  and  a 
half  per  week  of  black  shows  (Soul!  and 
Black  Journal  >  out  of  all  lu  broadcast  hours. 
The  full  racist  implications  of  thU 
"crumos"  approach  to  black  people  were 
Ignored  by  the  admin istratora  of  public  tele- 
vision as  well  as  by  the  legislators  who  hold 
the  power  of  the  purse  over  public  broad- 
casting So  m  the  summer  of  1973  while  the 
white  liberals  fought  their  "noble"  battle  to 
re-f\ind  public  broadcasting  against  the 
Nixon  administration  force*,  very  little  was 
said  about  public  broadcasting's  debt  to  ml- 
r.orltles  and  poor  peopie  .\s  a  result,  one  day 
before  the  Senate  eonmilttee  approved  tha 
appropriation  of  funds,  tba  members  of  tbe 
Black  CongreasioDal  Caucus  issued  a  ra- 
■oundlng  denouncement.  Speaking  for  the 
Black  Caucus.  Rep  WlUlam  Clay  (D-Mo) 
urged  the  defeat  of  the  bill  unless  amend- 
menu  were  added  u-  make  public  televUlon 
s. a '.loos  more  rertecuve  of  minority  group 
Intereau  la  both  pnogrammlag  and  staffing. 
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To  bring  public  television  Into  a  meaning- 
ful relationship  to  the  black  public,  support- 
ers of  Black  Journal  presented  •The  Black 
Plan"  at  the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters  Convention  In  Las  Vegas 
on  Oct.  21.  1972.  The  group  wants  22%  of  all 
funds  to  go  to  programming  produced  by 
blacks  (1 1  rp  for  local  programs  and  1 1  <T  for 
national  programs).  They  also  propose  that 
80%  of  the  22%  of  the  budget  allocated  go 
to  black  affairs  programming  other  than 
entertainment  or  "culture." 

But  the  Implications  are  broader  than  a 
request  for  a  percent  of  the  money.  Ulti- 
mately the  move  could  lead  to  mass  popular 
control  with  never  a  purchase,  opting  for  a 
pure  assertion  of  rights.  Tony  Brown.  Execu- 
tive Producer  of  Black  Journal,  said.  "I 
really  see  public  television  as  an  alternative. 
I  do  not  see  commercial  television  as  a  suffi- 
cient alternative  for  blacks  because  well 
never  gain  complete  access  (in  view  of  the 
methods  of  financing  commercial  tv) 
Tet.  because  of  the  traditional  lack  of  In- 
formation about  pubUc  TV,  blacks  are  losing 
out.  Blacks  could  control  public  television 
stations." 

What  Is  needed  is  mass  popular  education 
to  awaken  blacks  to  take  possession  of  their 
property  Preventing  the  movement  are  a 
few  hard  realities:  In  some  geographic  loca- 
tions, public  television  can  not  be  seen 
without  an  elaborate  antenna  Second  is  a 
general  disgust  with  public  TV  fare  because 
of  all  the  programming  that  is  boring  and 
Irrelevant  to  blacks  (Uke  chess  matches  and 
symphony  concerts)  Rather  than  taking 
action  to  support  the  black  shows  that  are 
on  and  trying  to  change  or  remove  the  others, 
the  whole  network  Is  greeted  with  resigna- 
tion And  this  touches  the  third  point,  which 
Is  the  apathy  borne  of  Ignorance  and  despair 
that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  many  potential 
revolutions  before  this  one. 

Nevertheless,  a  movement  of  larger  propor- 
tions than  Is  ever  recognized  by  the  white 
media  has  taken  root.  To  understand  this 
It  must  be  understood  that  Black  Journal 
is  not  a  TV  show.  It  Is  an  organlaatlonal  focus 
for  a  black  ideology,  the  visible  tip  of  the 
Iceberg  Without  question  It  Is  watched  and 
enjoyed  as  a  weekly  show,  but  below  the  sur- 
face are  the  support  groups  ("Friends  of 
Black  Journal")  organized  not  only  to  help 
keep  the  program  on  the  air  but  Importantly 
to  spread  a  phUoaophy  and  to  become  viable 
In  their  own  right  on  communications  issues 
and  local  programming. 

Evolving  from  the  riots  of  the  late  sutles 
and  the  mandates  of  the  Kerner  Commission. 
Black  Journal  became  the  one  and  only  na- 
tional black  affairs  show  on  either  public  or 
commercial  TV  In  1968.  In  1973  It  is  stlU  the 
one  and  only  national  black  affairs  show 
The  only  difference  Is  that  In  1973  the  danger 
of  Its  being  taken  off  the  air  Is  worse  than 
Its  ever  been,  though  the  danger  was  always 
present 

Tony  Brown  amplified  the  historical  con- 
text "With  the  rebellion  phase,  black  pro- 
gramming was  born  as  a  response  Whites  be- 
came gullty-terrlfled.  or  terrlfled-guilty.  so 
they  came  up  with  the  concept  of  black  pro- 
gramming as  a  peclflcatlon  instrument.  Now 
we  are  at  a  phase  of  real  conservatism  called 
benign  neglect.'  Now.  black  programming 
Is  not  viable  because  we  aren  t  suppo.sed  to 
talk  about  being  oppressed  Im  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  that  we  are  going 
to  be  further  behind  than  we  were  when  we 
started  with  rebellions  " 

The  specific  threat  takes  two  forms:  local 
stations  not  carrying  the  show  sent  to  them 
from  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  and 
the  national  elimination  of  the  show  by  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB). 
which  funds  a  large  percent  of  public  tele- 
vision. In  a  number  of  cases,  white  station 
management  would  preview  a  Black  Journal 
sbow  and  decide  not  to  put  it  on  because  tt 
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did  not  agree  with  their  own  white  philos- 
ophies. In  some  areas,  stations  have  blacked 
out  the  show  altogether,  and  a  challenge  to 
the  licenses  of  public  TV  stations  In  Ala- 
bama is  currently  pending  on  this  basis. 
Commissioner  Hooks  warned  station  man- 
agers. "You  can  no  longer  because  of  your 
own  racism,  decide  on  your  own  that  you're 
not  gomg  to  have  Black  Journal  because  you 
don't  like  it." 

The  attempted  national  elimination  of  the 
show  was  more  complex  because  It  Involved 
the  projected  total  reorganization  of  public 
broadcasting,  as  mandated  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. In  the  early  fall  of  1972.  PBS 
Uhe  Public  Broadcasting  Service)  complied 
Its  preliminary  recommendations  for  what 
shows  should  be  funded  by  CPB  In  the  1973-4 
season.  A  confidential  list  divided  all  pro- 
grams Into  four  groups  Oroup  I  was  what 
were  called  "programs  with  a  proven  record" 
for  Immediate  funding  This  included  the 
children's  shows  like  Sesame  Street.  Electric 
Circus.  Mister  Rogers,  and  bo  forth  Oroup  n 
and  Oroup  III  were  considered  shows  with 
good  Ideas  for  which  money  should  not  be 
committed,  but  which  should  be  held  In  re- 
serve Oroup  rv  were  distant  hopefuls  Soul  I 
was  listed  In  Group  IV— meaning  that  If  this 
plan  had  gone  through,  the  show  would  have 
been  taken  off  the  air  Black  Journal  didn't 
even  make  Oroup  IV  Instead  It  was  heaped 
Intc  a  "no  designation"  category  with  other 
so-called  "public  affairs  "  programs. 

The  reality  la  simply  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration does  not  want  public  funds  to 
support  shows  which  criticize  It.  or  which 
dispute  America's  apple-pie  Image  So  all 
"public  affairs"  showi  are  potentially  dan- 
gerous because  they  might  produce  crltloftl 
thought  Enhancing  the  argument  against 
funding  these  shows  Is  the  pinching  off  of 
money  to  public  broadcasting  in  general— 
also  accomplUhed  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion In  Its  veto  of  the  public  broadcasting 
bill  earlier  In  the  year  So  by  November.  1972. 
It  seemed  that  serious  black  programming 
was  doomed,  with  Black  Journal  worse  off 
than  Soul  I 

But  Instead  of  yielding,  a  massive  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  black  people  In  every 
area  of  the  country  was  launched,  and  the 
real  story  la  not  the  story  of  one  television 
show,  but  the  story  of  how  massive  public 
organization  and  pressure  can  bring  results. 
Into  the  campaign  went  the  national  Black 
Congressional  Caucus,  the  Urban  league,  and 
several  other  national  organizations,  but 
most  of  all  Individual  people  who  sent  let- 
ters, stood  on  picket  lines,  made  long  dis- 
tance calls  to  Washington,  and  all  In  all 
presented  a  united  front  to  keep  their  na- 
tional program  on  the  air. 

In  Ft  Louis,  a  group  called  ACTION 
ptcketea  the  law  oflBces  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Boiird  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  In  New  York,  a  coalition  of 
300  grassroots  organizations,  called  Black 
Citizens  for  Pair  Media.  Issued  a  statement. 
"If  Black  Journal  is  In  danger,  all  our  other 
black  programs  are  tn  danger  It's  like  the 
klngrln  In  bowline;  When  the  k|r\^in  is 
knocked  down,  the  other  pins  will  f <iir . 
And  thU  sentiment  echoed  In  letters  from 
blacks  who  had  never  participated  In  an  ef- 
fort like  this  before. 

The  result  came  In  early  Ja^tiary.  T^<• 
Board  of  the  Corporation  was  meeting  In 
Washln<?ton.  with  no  Intention  to  re-fund 
the  s^iow  that  day.  a"d  plc)ret.<^  apneared. 
chanting,  outside  the  office  That  very  day. 
before  any  other  renewals  were  announced, 
the  Corporation  refunded  Black  Journal 
The  New  York  -nmee  reported  "A'-cordlng  to 
the  CPB.  Blsck  Journal  was  renewed  by  the 
board  on  the  basis  of  the  show's  popularity, 
mall  from  the  viewers,  and  the  refognttlon 
of  the  need  for  minority  programming."  No 
question  remained  thst  the  power  of  the 
r»ople  was  the  only  force  that  sot  the  show 
renewed.   (Despite  this  Initial  victory,  Blask 
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Journal's  budget  was  subsequently  reduced 
by  more  than  one-half,  so  that  Its  pro- 
gramming will  be  severely  curtailed  this 
Pall.) 

No  sooner  was  the  Black  Journal  battle 
won.  than  It  was  discovered  that  Soul!  was 
cancelled.  Perhaps  In  faith  that  the  high 
artistic  quality  of  the  show  would  speak  for 
Itself,  the  administration  of  the  show  didn't 
wage  the  massive  political  battle  that  won 
Black  Journal  Its  life.  And  thus  the  hard  les- 
son was  learned  again :  the  forces  In  power 
respond  only  to  power.  Tremendous  white 
power  responded  to  tremendous  black  power 
In  the  case  of  Black  Journal.  The  white 
power  structure  again  showed  Itself  un- 
concerned for  the  development  of  a  black 
aesthetic  or  for  giving  black  people  diversity 
In  programming. 

At  this  writing,  two  token  "Soul  Specials" 
are  planned  for  the  1973-74  season.  But  per- 
haps even  by  the  date  this  Is  published  the 
response  of  masses  of  black  i>eople  could 
still  help  the  show. 

The  power  In  public  television,  especially 
for  blacks,  resides  truly  in  the  pressure  that 
masses  of  black  people  can  apply.  Black  Jour- 
nal Is  on  the  air  in  1973  because  of  this.  The 
question  Is  not  money.  At  stake  Is  control 
over  our  public  tnstltutlotu.  And  the  odds 
for  public  televUlon  In  the  next  few  years 
could  well  be  aU  or  nothlne 


HON.  GERALD  R    PO FID'S  FINE 
SPEECH  ON  ISRAEL 


HON   J.AMES  R.  GROVER.  JR. 

OF    NKW    T'jHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesfiay.  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  GROVER  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
honor  both  to  arrange  for  his  attendance 
and  to  Introduce  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  Vlce-Presldent-des- 
Igimte  at  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
"Dinner  for  Life"  at  the  Colonic  HIII 
Restaurant  In  my  district  this  past  Mon- 
day. 

The  reception  given  Gerry  Ford  was 
one  of  the  most  cordial  ever,  and  his 
words  were  received  with  warmth  and 
enthusiasm. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Rkcord 
his  fine  address : 

AODBKSS    ON    ISRAZL 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  special  pleas- 
ure to  address  you  at  a  lime  when  the  world 
seems  finally  ready,  after  so  many  tragic  years 
of  bloodshed  and  senseless  procrastination,  to 
acknowledge  an  unavoidable  reality. 

TTiat  reality  Is  the  reality  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence. The  United  States  has  worked  long  and 
hard — and  often  alone — to  uphold  Israel's 
security.  In  the  peace  negotiations  that  are 
at  long  last  about  to  begin  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs,  we  will  continue  to  support 
Israels  existence  and  her  right  to  live  in 
security. 

The  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  has  always  been  a  unique  one.  and 
as  I  worked  on  these  remarks  I  tried  to  come 
to  some  conclusions  about  why  this  should 
be  so.  I  think  I've  come  up  with  at  least  a 
partial  answer,  an  answer  involving  the  Bible, 
a  poet,  a  statue,  and  the  work  the  UJA  Is 
doing  to  assist  Russian  emigrants.  The  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry,  Incidentally,  Is  one  that  has 
long  concerned  me,  and  I'm  sure  soms  of  you 
here  tonight  remember  that  I  addressed  this 
subject  at  a  rally  for  Soviet  Jewry  lu  Madison 
Square  Oarden  In  1971. 

The  passage  in  the  Bible  to  which  I  referred 
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comes  from  Isaiah.  I'd  like  to  read  a  few 
brief  excerpts.  According  to  the  prophet,  the 
mission  of  Israel  was,  and  I  quote,  ".  .  to 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free  ...  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry 
and  .  .  .  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house  .  .  .  Then  shall  this  light  break 
forth  as  the  morning  .  .  ." 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  historical  paral- 
lels between  our  age  and  the  age  of  Isaiah  are 
striking.  Then,  as  now,  for  example,  the 
Jewish  people  were  returning  to  Zlon  to  re- 
bmid  their  nation. 

But  there  is  another  contemporary  his- 
toric parallel  that  I  find  even  more  striking. 
Listen  to  the  following  lines,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  am  sure  you  know  them  by  heart. 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  p>oor. 

Your   huddled   masses   yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  the  tempest-tossed 

to  me: 
I  lift  up  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

Thoae  are.  of  course,  the  famous  lines  en- 
graved on  the  pedestal  of  the  greatest  sym- 
bol of  human  freedom  In  the  world— ^the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  They  are  also  the  closing 
lines  of  a  poem  that  celebrates  America  as 
the  haven  for  the  world's  oppressed.  The 
poem  Is  entitled  "The  New  Colossus."  The 
author  was  Etoma  Lazarus,  a  Jewish  woman 
who  organized  relief  for  Jewish  refugees  who 
had  fled  the  oppression  of  19th  century  Rus- 
sia. 

The  ring  of  IsaUh  is  in  those  lines.  I  think 
those  words  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  capture 
the  essential  spirit  of  both  America  and 
Israel — almost  uniquely  among  the  nations 
of  the  world — havens  for  the  persecuted,  the 
homeless,  the  oppressed. 

And  It  is  because  of  this  unique  common 
tradition,  I  believe,  that  the  bonds  between 
America  and  Israel  are  so  very  close.  There  Is 
no  contradiction  whatsoever  between  the 
support  you  offer  to  Israel  and  the  loyalty 
you  feel  toward  America. 

There  are  many  of  you  In  this  audience 
tonight  whose  parents  came  to  these  shores 
fleeing  oppression  Some  of  you  came  under 
those  conditions  yourselves.  And  as  you  all 
know,  the  accomplishments  of  the  UJA  In 
assisting  such  Immigrants  have  been  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal.  And  what  you  and  your 
parent.s  found  here  was  something  you  could 
not  find  In  the  nations  you  left — the  promise 
that  you  could  rise  Just  as  high  and  travel 
Just  as  far  as  your  abilities  and  dedication 
could  carry  you. 

All  of  you  here  tonight  have  realized  that 
promise,  and  your  lives  are  tangible  testi- 
monials to  a  very  simple  but  often  overlooked 
truth — the  American  system  is  alive  and 
healthy  The  system  does  work.  You  have 
proved  that  It  works. 

StlU  another  truth  about  our  society  Is 
that  it  Is  diverse,  a  pluralistic  society 
strengthened  socially  and  culturally  by  the 
beliefs  and  customs  of  the  various  national- 
ities and  religions  that  found  sanctuary  and 
oppKJrtunlty  here. 

The  melting  pot  theory  still  holds.  The 
melting  process,  of  course,  distills  different 
social  and  philosophic  views  down  into  com- 
mon national  goals  and  purposes.  That  melt- 
ing process  should  not.  however,  attempt  to 
boll  out  thoFe  unique  things  we  bring  to 
America  as  members  of  distinct  cultural 
groups,  qualltlod  which  help  to  enrich  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

Too  often,  I  believe,  we  stress  the  sameness, 
the  homogeneity  of  American  life  while 
Ignoring  the  healthy  differences  and  varia- 
tions that  give  such  richness  to  the  Ameri- 
can  fabric. 

The  texture  of  our  Nation,  which  has  con- 
tributed to  Its  unparalleled  greatness,  comes 
from  many  ethnic,  religious  and  nationality 
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strains.  America,  as  we  know  it  and  love  It. 
Is  like  a  good  soup.  Its  full  flavor  comes  from 
the  blending  of  many  Ingredients 

Yet  from  many  quarters  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  assimilation — especially 
from  the  younger  generation.  And,  of  course. 
It  Is  necessary  that  we  should  be  alike  In 
some  ways— In  our  standard  of  justice,  our 
concept  of  democratic  government,  our  com- 
mon Ideal  of  liberty  and  freedom 

But.  we  must  also  recognize  that  we  can 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  sameness  We  can 
make  our  soup  bland.  There  are  differences 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

I  do  not  lUte  to  believe  and  do  not  concede 
that  In  this  country  we  have  Italian-Ameri- 
cans, Irish-Americans.  Af  re- Americans  or 
Jewish -Americans  be-ause  the  hyphen  Im- 
plies that  different  groups  should  be  treated 
differently.  This  Is  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  Is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand that  different  groups  have  added 
Immeasurably  to  American  life  because  ther 
are  different.  Out  of  their  differences  have 
grown  ideas,  a  fuller  cultural  life,  and  a  more 
Interesting  and  stimulating  America.  Our 
national  outlcxik  is  broader:  our  character 
stlffer. 

Rather  than  question  In  any  way  those 
who  feel  deep  emotional  ties  to  other  coun- 
tries— whether  It  be  Israel  or  Ireland  or  Italy 
or  Africa — we  should  salute  this  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  genlxis  of  our  Nation.  This 
Is  part  of  what  we  call  Americanism.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  that  make  both  Israel  and 
America  unique  In  the  world  The  beauty 
of  Joseph's  coat  was  that  It  was  of  many 
colors. 

It  Is  perfectly  possible  for  Americans 
to  hold  on  proudly  to  the  best  elements  of 
their  different  national  heritages — and  yet 
be  united  In  common  love  for  our  country. 
And  let  me  add  here  that  no  single  group 
of  Americans  has  been  more  steadfast  In 
standing  up  for  our  country  than  our  Jewish 
citizens. 

Finally,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  men- 
tion one  more  basic  American  quality,  per- 
haps the  finest  of  all — the  wllllngnees  to 
sacrifice  to  help  your  fellow  man. 

It's  an  old  concept,  one  of  the  finest  em- 
bodied In  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition,  the 
concept  of  charity  And  perhaps  no  group 
In  America  has  more  distinguished  Itself 
for  Its  generosity  and  its  philanthropy  thar. 
the  American  Jewish  community.  The  Greek 
root  of  the  term  "philanthropy"  means  love 
of  mankind.  And  I  know  of  no  people  who 
better  personify  this  love  than  those  who 
give  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

You  can  take  profound  pride  In  your 
record  Since  1938,  UJA  funds  have  saved 
over  3  million  lives  and  have  helped  make 
possible  the  transformation  of  Israel  Into  a 
dynamic  and  progressive  land. 

As  you  all  know,  the  recent  fighting  In  the 
Middle  East  took  a  tragic  toU.  In  fact,  given 
population  ratios,  the  number  of  Israelis 
who  died  each  day  during  the  recent  fighting 
was  equivalent  to  approximately  7.000  Amer- 
ican deaths  per  day.  Thus  your  efforts  to 
help  Israel  "bind  up  the  wounds  of  war"  seem 
especially  appropriate  at  this  moment  m 
history. 

At  the  same  time,  other  needs  also  press 
In  Israel  For  example,  immigration  to  Israel 
contlnvies  and  spending  on  Immigration 
alone  was  over  tl  billion  before  the  hostili- 
ties broke  out. 

This  Is  a  time  of  testing,  and  the  road 
ahead  will  not  be  an  easy  one  But  f  ir  the 
first  time  In  decades,  the  road  does  seem 
passable  with  some  of  the  roadblocks  re- 
moved This  Administration  has  sF)ent  flv* 
years  In  attempting  to  dear  away  Interna- 
tional obstructions  to  peace  by  buUding 
bridges  to  those  nations  with  whom  we  once 
had  no  dialogue 

And  the  indications  are  that  now  such 
bridge  building  may  be  p>osslb1e  between  Tel 
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AtIt,  Cairo,  and  Damaacua.  P«rhapa  finally 
Ui«  way  may  b»  clear.  Richard  Tucker  baa 
glv9U  ua  an  inaptratlooal  rvnduion  of  the 
Xaraell  national  antbam  her*  tonight,  and 
It  Is  In  the  cloaing  llnaa  of  that  anthem  that 
««  find  the  hope  of  the  futura  exjtreaaed  eo 
clearly: 

"The  hope  of  two  thouaand  years.  To  be 
a  free  people  tn  otir  land.  In  the  land  of 
Zlon  .  .  ." 

Ladlee  and  gentleman.  I  believe  we  wUl 
make  tbat  hope  a  reality. 

And  lo  I  salute  you — aalute  you  for  your 
•upport  of  a  worthwhile  cauae — and  salute 
you.  my  fellow  Americana,  becauae  you  have 
unaelflshly  helped  pave  the  road  to  self* 
reliance  for  the  people  of  Israel.  With  pride 
you  can  say  you  have  played  a  major  role  in 
laraei's  progress.  With  your  bead  high,  you 
know  you  have  personally  shared  In  an  sotar- 
prtae  of  historic  slgnLflcanoe  for  the  surrlTsJ 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  spirit  of 
human  freedom  and  dignity  to  which  It  ta 
dedicated.  Shalom. 


NEPTUNE  RICHARDS.  A  VETERAN 
CRICKET  PLAYER  RECALXS  EARLY 
DAYS  OP  CENTURY 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THC    VIBCIN    ISIjiNDS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVEa 
Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  Di  LUOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  visiting 
the  Virgin  Islands,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  understand  the  culture  of  my 
Island  home  The  greatest  insight  into 
a  people,  however,  can  be  provided 
through  the  e.xperlences  and  recollec- 
tions of  a  lifelong  native.  One  of  these 
representative  citizens,  and  a  valued 
friend  of  mine,  is  "Captain"  Halvor 
Neptune  Richards. 

In  his  youth.  Captain  Richards  found 
time  from  his  long  hours  of  farm  work  to 
become  a  renowned  cricket  player  on 
St.  John.  At  77.  he  remains  vlgorousb' 
active  on  the  farm  he  has  owned  for  30 
years  In  Novonber.  Halvor  and  his  wife. 
Florence,  were  feted  by  the  St.  John 
Pioneer  Benevolent  Society  This  honor 
wsA  noted  with  an  interview  published  In 
the  local  newsletter  The  opimons  and 
reminiscences  of  this  colorful  gentleman 
reveal  some  of  the  character  and  spirit 
of  the  typical  St.  Johnian. 

The  article  from  the  November  2, 
1973  issue  of  the  St  John  Drum  follows: 

VrrxsAN  CaicKZT  Pi.Am  Rxcalla  Easly 

DATS  or  CrNTtJBT 

(By  Janet  Boyte) 

Talking  with  Neptune  Richards  is  like 
leafing  through  the  pages  of  a  picture  album 
revealing  fascinating  bygone  scenes  of  life  on 
St.  John  At  77  years  of  age.  Halvor  Neptune 
Richards  is  the  oldest  ace  cricketer  left  on 
the  Island,  and  remembers  when  the  cap- 
tain of  the  St  John  team  "would  go  do 
place  to  play  without  me  "  Thus  It  la  fitting 
that  the  Pioneer  Benevolent  Society  should 
honor  him  and  bis  wife.  Plorence.  with  a 
dinner  and  dance  Nov.  3. 

Not  only  Is  Mr  Richards  the  oldest  surviv- 
ing cricket  player,  but  be  Is  the  last  operator 
of  a  large  farm  StlU  vigorous  and  sturdy, 
be  raises  livestock  and  grows  a  few  crops 
on  the  Susannaberg  estate  of  more  than 
100  acres  which  be  bought  »otae  30  years  ago 
Byetng  the  visitor  with  a  steady  gaae,  be 
reminisces  about  the  St.  John  he  knew  long 
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ago  He  was  bora  at  "Big  Crua  Bay",  aa  It 
was  then  called.  As  a  boy  be  worked  long 
hours  pasturing  cattle  for  various  land- 
owuers.  often  "making  pasture"  with  a  cuV- 
laas  to  provide  good  guinea  grass  for  gras- 
Ing.  For  some  years  be  worked  at  Lameahur, 
when  large  herds  grazed  on  the  slopea,  Ume 
trees  yielded  a  regular  harvest,  and  the  fields 
ran  up  Bordeaux  Mountain  Into  the  bay 
foraat  which  produced  leaves  for  Emaat 
Marsh's  CaroUna  dlsiUlery. 

"Toung  people  nowadays  don't  know  what 
It  Is  to  work."  In  Mr  Richards  opinion.  "I 
worked  for  $6  a  month  in  those  days."  St. 
John  raised  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  don- 
keys, which  were  shipped  to  other  Islands 
"Travel  was  by  sail  then."  be  points  out,  re- 
calling that  St.  John  had  Its  own  shipbuild- 
ers. "There  were  shipbuilders  at  Eaat  End — 
the  Roberts  family,  Allen  Smith,  and  Amos 
Sullivan:  he  was  the  last  shlpbuUder  on  the 
Island" 

In  the  early  lOOO's.  St.  John  was  a  self- 
sufficient  place  Land  transportation  was  by 
mule  and  donkey,  and  people  raised  their 
own  food.  Meat  was  preserved  by  salting  it. 
and  was  soaked  before  cooking  "Plenty  of 
tan  las.  yams,  pumpkins  and  cassava  grew 
here.  There  were  big  fields  of  pineapple  at 
Cinnamon  Bay  "  Mr  Richards  is  particularly 
fond  of  cassava  bread,  and  raises  a  Uttle  cas- 
sava himself  to  be  sure  of  a  supply.  "In  the 
old  days,  people  kept  cassava  bread  In  a  bar- 
rel, and  It  was  a  pleasure  for  them  to  give 
some  to  visitors.  They  had  a  demijohn  or  two 
of  guavaberry  rum  to  offer  friends  who 
stopped  by." 

In  those  Independent  days  people  depended 
on  "bush  medicine."  an  art  in  which  Mrs. 
Richards  U  highly  akUled  "People  had  to 
be  their  own  doctors,  and  their  bush  medicine 
waa  great,"  Mr  Richards  afflrma  The  eight 
Richards  chUdren  were  brought  up  on  bene- 
ficial bush  teas  and  poultices  which  their 
mother  prepared. 

St.  John  like  the  Brltlah  Virgins,  provided 
charcoal  for  St.  Thomas  and  St  CroU  house- 
wives to  use  in  cooking.  But  "i^Mng  It  waa 
hard  work.  "Tou  began  hungry  and  you 
ended  hungry  "  Mr  Richards  says,  with  the 
charcoal  seUlng  for  30  cenu  a  bag  During 
Prohibition,  charcoal  was  particularly  in  de- 
mand In  Puerto  Rico,  where  farmers  made 
rum  "In  the  bushes"  and  used  charcoal  be- 
cause it  did  not  smoke  and  reveal  their  op- 
erations. "Charcoal  burning  helped  out  In 
hard  tUnea."  Mr  Richards  says,  describing 
the  all -but-forgotten  art  of  cutting,  cleaning 
and  packing  the  wood  tn  a  "coal  pit ",  then 
"bushing  It  over  "  "dlrtlng  It  onvc."  and 
checking  It  daUy  to  determine  when  It  was 
ready  for  use 

In  the  difficult  Depression  years.  Mr 
Richards  was  foreman  In  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  which  buUt  various  roads  in 
the  Coral  Bay  area  Like  many  another  young 
St.  Johnian.  he  went  to  St.  Thomas  for  better 
Job  opportunltes  at  one  time.  There  he  work- 
ed as  a  milkman,  getting  up  at  three  am 
or  earUer  to  milk  and  water  the  cows  Finally 
a  four-months'  bout  with  typhoid  fever  per- 
suaded him  to  "come  home,"  and  he  has  al- 
ways been  glad  of  his  decision 

The  Susannaberg  estate,  purchased  from 
the  Christiansen  family  In  St  Thomas,  has 
many  reminders  of  "slavery  days."  Including 
Its  old  windmill,  stone  cistern,  and.  beneath 
a  venerable  tamarind  tree,  the  graves  of 
estate  owners  who  once  lived  there  In  addi- 
tion to  some  30  pigs,  fiO  head  of  cattle,  plus 
goats  and  chickens.  Mr  Richards  has  pea- 
birds,  originally  obtained  from  Mrs  Ethel 
McCulley.  Currently  the  peahen  Is  followed 
about  by  three  husky  young  chicks  who  have 
survived  predatory  mongoose  and  thrushee 

One  Susannaberg  landmark  along  Center - 
line  Road  Is  the  old  orchard,  where  the  cows 
graze,  and  soursops.  sugar  apples  and  cus- 
tard apples  stUl  flourish.  Soursops  are  a  great 
favorite  of  bis  and  If  Mr   Richards  wakes  up 
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during  the   night,   he  raids  the  refrigerator 
for  a  glass  of  soursop  Juice 

The  "old  sport"  who  is  to  be  honored  by 
the  Pioneers  has  had  a  good  life  on  St.  John, 
although  be  says  moat  of  his  friends  now 
"liave  gone  home".  Looking  with  calm,  know- 
ing eyes  acroas  the  long  vista  to  Turtle  Bay, 
he  chuckles.  "Sports  still  give  me  the  most 
fun  I  get  In  life  "  Rarely  does  he  miss  a  soft- 
baU  or  cricket  match  In  Cruz  Bay  Ball  Park 
and  when  he  is  at  home  he  spends  his  spare 
hours  watching  the  games  on  television. 


PRESERVE    VISIBLE    MEMORIES 


HON    JOHN  BRADEMAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  Insert 
In  the  RicoRD  an  editorial,  "Preserve 
Visible  Memories,  ■  published  In  the  No- 
vember 6.  1973,  issue  of  the  La  Porte. 
Ind  .  Herald-Argus. 

The  editorial  stresses  the  Importance 
that  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  should  attach  to  the  preservation 
of  historical  landmarks 

The  editorial  follows : . 

Paxaiava  Vistblx  MzMoataa 

We  suggest  that  one  of  the  prime  objectives 
our  Bicentennial  commlsslonB  might  set  in 
preparing  for  1976  la  the  preservation  of  his- 
torical landmarks  in  every  community  across 
the  country. 

Theae  are  vanl&hlng  like  flies  at  the  first 
hint  of  cold  weather.  The  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  a  Washington -based 
group  dedicated  to  saving  the  nation's  prlce- 
leaa  heritage,  has  documented  the  fact  that 
over  a  third  of  America's  registered  historic 
landmarks  have  been  destroyed  over  the  past 
40  years 

We  can  be  thankful  that  an  otBclal  national 
body  has  been  organized  in  an  effort  to  halt 
the  thoughtless  razing  of  landmarks  tbat 
should  have  been  preserved  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  future  generations 

At  one  time  the  Trust  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation group  complied  and  registered  16.000 
landmarks  In  the  country  and  -lasalfied  them 
as  official  historical  site*.  A  third  of  these 
have  disappeared. 

Some  had  genuine  architectural  signifi- 
cance Others  represented  priceless  Ameri- 
cana. StlU  others  marked  the  sites  of  Im- 
portant events  In   American   history. 

Most  of  those  structures  that  no  longer 
exist  were  victimized  by  the  well-known  bull- 
dozer. There  are  legitimate  reasons  for  ef- 
facing some  of  these  landmarks,  but  more 
often  than  not  Uttle  or  no  efTort  was  made 
to  determine  if  they  could  be  converted  to  a 
useful  purpose. 

We  faU  to  use  our  Imagination.  Landmarks 
can  be  moved  If  changes  dictate  better  use 
of  a  given  site  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  relocate  a  memorable 
structure  In  order  to  make  It  more  available 
to  the  public — or  to  preserve  It  from  the  rav- 
ages of  elements,  both  natural  and  m&nmadc 

Many  times,  historians  say.  there  are  no 
avaUable  organizations  or  individuals  In  a 
given  community  knowledgeable  or  inter- 
ested enough  In  the  oommunlty's  past  to 
Identify  a  landmark  for  preaervatlon 

Authorities  are  emphasizing  the  great  Im- 
portance of  historical  societies  to  the  com- 
munity LaPorte  owea  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Its  local  historical  organization  for  being 
active  and  determined  to  preserve  the  several 
footstones  that  remain  in  this  community 
and  In  LaPorte  county 
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Changee  In  the  face  of  America  a  urban 
ar^as  J:.ave  resulted  In  a  heavy  toll  for  his- 
toric edifices  Many  are  :c>C8ted  In  mn-down 
ghetujs  v.f  the  big  cities  Oti.ers  have  fallen 
to  the  necessity  of  moderulzlng  downtowns 
of  cltlf>e  larjfe  and  .small. 

Aa  example  here  would  be  the  site  of  the 
old  Palrvlew  hospital  building  Pine  lAke  and 
Waller  avenues.  The  building  has  been  al- 
tered, but  the  location  once  was  famous  as 
Dr.  OoUlns'  sanltorlum.  and  holds  real  hla- 
t(»1cal  Blgnlflcance. 

The  chancee  are  this  site  will  fall  to  com- 
mercial development  and  the  changing  pat- 
terns of  community  gn^wth  We  respect  the 
fact  of  changing  oommerclal  requirements; 
but  urge  and  plead  for  site  preservation 
wherever  p<>sslble. 

LaPorte  Is  blessed  with  a  fine  historical 
museum    Many  communities  are  not 

With  the  nation's  Bicentennial  approach- 
ing In  1976,  LaPorte,  and  every  community, 
should  become  more  '-onsclous  of  Its  history 
and  campaign  to  save  visible  memories  of  the 
algniflcant  past. 

How  el.'ie  are  future  generations  to  .see  and 
comprehend  the  glorious  Ameri^^  that  was, 
is,  and  remnJiM  yet  to  be. 


A  THANKSOIVINO  GIPT  PROM  THE 
CITY    OF   MARENGO 


HON    ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILilNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  distinguished  constituents,  the  Hon- 
orable Ravmond  8  Clemens,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Marengo,  communicated  a 
Thanksgiving  message  to  President 
Nixon.  This  message  set  forth  many  rea- 
sons for  offering  thanks  at  this  season, 
praised  the  President  for  his  many  years 
of  public  service,  and  cited  some  of  the 
special  contributions  which  he  has  made 
in  behalf  of  our  Nation. 

Sent  to  me  by  Alderman  Allen  W. 
Krech  of  Marengo,  this  eloquent  and 
heartfelt  message — entitled  "A  Thanks- 
giving Gift  Prom  the  Mayor  of  Maren- 
go"— reads  as  follows: 

Each  of  us  has  his  or  her  own  personal 
reason  for  giving  thanks  during  this  holiday 
season. 

Naturally,  we  all  conjure  the  mental  pic- 
tures of  our  country's  first  Americans  and 
their  Thanksgiving:  the  Indians — the  Pil- 
grims— the  Peast. 

But.  it  has  occurred  to  me  and  I  hope  you 
don't  mind,  that  collectively,  we  might  give 
thanks  to  a  present  day  American. 

A  man  who  hais  devoted  the  majority  of  his 
adult  years  to  public  service. 

A  self-made  man  who  Is  a  Quaker,  yet 
served  this  country  during  World  War  n. 

A  man.  like  Lincoln,  who  has  known  de- 
feat, who  has  been  misunderstood,  misrepre- 
sented and  personally  maligned,  yet  had  the 
courage  to  face  his  countrymen. 

A  man  who  has  snatched  our  soldiers  and 
prisoners  of  war  from  Vietnam  to  bring  peace 
to  this  country  for  the  first  time  In  twelve 
years. 

A  man  who  despised  the  Communist  phi- 
losophy, argued  with  Khrushchev,  and  later 
with  mature  Judgment  made  important  ne- 
gotiations with  major  Communist  countries. 

A  man  who  Is  rldlculbd  for  Inflation  in 
America  when  the  rest  of  the  free  world  Is 
combating  an  even  worse  upward  spiral. 

A  man  who  had  confidence  and  trust  In 
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his  subordinates  and  friends  When  these 
trusts  and  conflden-'ee  were  broken,  he  suf- 
fered the  agonies  of  mlsjudgment  and  has 
come  to  realize  that  he  must  assume  the 
blame 

Richard  MUhous  Nixon  happens  to  be  our 
President  on  this  Thanksgiving  1973  Wheth- 
er we  are  Democrats  or  Republicans,  Conserv- 
ative or  Liberals — let  'as  be  grateful  that 
Watergate  ha«  taken  place 

From  this  purge  or  catharsis  better  gov- 
ernment must  come  forth. 

Let  us  be  thankful  and  forgiving. 

Remember  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
divine. 

My  personal  best  wishes  to  all  of  you. 

RaTMO.VD  S    Cl-IMTNS. 

Mayor,  City  of  Marenffo. 
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PUBLIC    OR    PERISH 


NATIONAL  FARM  WIFE  MONTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr  Speaker,  November  Is 
"National  Farm  Wife  Month."  I  cannot 
think  of  any  group  more  deserving  of 
such  an  honor 

I  have  had  a  special  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  farm  wive?  since  a  delega- 
tion representing  the  United  Farm  Wives 
\1slted  Washington  in  April,  These  Kan- 
sas women  were  concerned  about  an  iU- 
conceived  effort  to  roll  back  the  price  of 
red  meat  and  raw  agricultural  products 
and  came  to  Washington  to  tell  their 
story. 

I  arranged  for  the  United  Farm  Wives 
to  meet  with  the  press  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  They  relayed  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer-rancher,  and  re- 
layed them  well 

Dunng  the  2-day  ^Isit  of  the  Kansas 
farm  wives,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  each  of  them.  I  was — and 
am-— mipressed  by  their  dedication,  in- 
telligence, and  concern  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  United  Farm  Wives 
In  the  future 

I  would  like  to  rail  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  the  following  proclama- 
tion:   "National  Farm  Wife  Month": 
National    Farm    Wife    Month 
(A  Proclamation  by   the   Secretary  of 
Agriculture) 

Whereas  the  farm  women  of  America  have 
made  outetandlng  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  nation  through  their  dedication 
to  agriculture  and  Its  productive  goal.s.  and 

Whereas  these  farm  wives  are  truly  part- 
ners to  their  hu.obands  In  the  Industry  that 
feed.?  the  world,  and 

Whereas  farm  wives  have  continually  set 
outstanding  examples  as  mothers,  home- 
makers,  community  leaders,  and  church 
workers. 

Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  direct  deserved 
public  awareness  to  the  farm  wife's  vital 
role  In  the  strength,  health,  and  future  of 
this  nation, 

I  hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber 1973  as  "National  Farm  Wife  Month" 
in  recognition  and  appreciation  of  her  un- 
selfish contributions  to  the  well  being  of  our 
society. 

Earl  L.  Btrrz, 

Secretary 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  ii,i.iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6ENTATTV'ES 
Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  RADLfiBACK.  Mr  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  had  the  opportunity  to  review  an 
article  written  by  A  B.  ViUanueva.  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Western 
Illinois  University  in  Macomb,  ni  His 
article  describes  the  in-sennce  training 
seminars  held  at  WIU  In  the  fall  of  1972. 
While  he  explains  how  such  seminars 
provide  a  sound  investment  in  personnel 
development.  Professor  Villanueva  also 
presents  some  very  thought -provoking 
questions 

For  the  review  of  my  coileagues,  I  In- 
sert the  following  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Retlection  on  In-Sehvick  Training  or  Cm 

Hall    Supebvisors 

(By  A    B    Villanueva) 

J.    INTE ODr en  .'N 

Inspired  by  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1970  and  spurred  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  "naoon -lighting"  college  profes- 
sors whose  phUoeophy  is  "pubUc  or  perish". 
Instead  of  "publish  or  perish",  a  number  of 
local  government  employees  have  participated 
in  in-service  training  semlr.ars  to  upgrade 
their  supervifiory  skUls  and  to  enhance  their 
professlonaJ  development.  In  this  article,  a 
number  of  Issues  regarding  in-service  train- 
ing wti!  be  reflected  upon  including  some  ef- 
fects of  in-sen-ice  training  upon  the  Job  per- 
formance of  both  supervisors  and  their  sub- 
ordinates, some  reactions  of  supervisors  to 
various  aspects  of  in-service  training,  and 
some  improvements  I  wUI  propose  to  make 
in-servlce  training  programs  more  elective, 
relevant,  and  responsive  to  the  problems  of 
our  time. 

2      TTPES     07     IN-SESVICI     TiAINlNG 

In-service  training  programs  vary  in  format 
and  objective.  In  scope  and  nature,  and  in 
employee  participation  and  teaching  tech- 
nique Some  programs  are  like  college  courses 
offered  through  extension  divisions  of  univer- 
sities with  academic  credits,  taught  by  col- 
lege professors  on  or  off -campus  at  night,  and 
lead  towards  a  certiflcate  or  a&soclate  degree 
in  public  administration  Others  are  short- 
term  institutes  or  workshops  varying  In 
length  from  one  day  to  one  week  StUl  others 
are  seminars  offered  at  night  In  councU 
chambers  of  city  halls  where  college  profee- 
sors  from  neighboring  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  hired  to  moderate  these  seminars 
for  at  least  one  to  two  hours  once  a  week 
during  an  academic  quarter  or  semester  m 
order  to  flt  Into  the  professors  teaching 
schedule  The  certificate  program  in  public 
administration  offered  jointly  by  the  Ex- 
tension Division  and  the  former  Public  Ad- 
ministration Center  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota is  a  good  example  of  the  first,  the 
Executive  Seminar  Centers  of  the  U  S  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Berkeley,  California 
and  Klngspolnt,  New  York  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  the  second,  and  the  regional  plan 
for  in-service  training  program  f  jr  local  gov- 
ernment supervisors  m  the  West  Central 
Illinois  region  is  the  leading  prototype  of  the 
third.  Most  of  what  are  going  to  be  discussed 
In  this  article  will  be  reflections  on  The  third 
which,  for  our  present  purp-jse  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  West  Central  Illinois  Plan 

The  so-called  West  Central  Hllnols  Plan 
Is  a  regional  ar.d  cooperative  project  of  three 
small  cities  situated  In  the  former  military 
tract  In  the  State  of  lUlnols.  Two  of  theae 
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clUea     (M*comb.    poptil»tlon:     19.649.    »nd 

BuAhneU.  population  3.703 1  are  nxral  while 
the  third  la  urb»Q  iRock  lalAnd.  population: 
50.166)  and  1«  one  of  the  cities  that  make 
up  one  of  the  bl-state  metropolitan  reglona 
In  the  naUon.  The  plan  was  designed  by  the 
InaOtute  For  Rural.  Regional  and  Com- 
munity studies,  a  special  organteatlonal 
unit  of  Western  Illlnola  University,  which 
helped  the  three  cltlee  obtain  IPA  grant 
from  the  U3  ClvU  Service  Commission. 
When  the  regional  office  of  the  Commlaalon 
announced  approval  of  the  grant  in  the  sum- 
mer of  19TJ.  the  Insatute  played  a  major 
role  in  coordinating  the  seminars,  recruit- 
ing moderators,  doing  all  the  "spade-worlc" 
and  putting  all  the  "nuts  and  bolta"  of  the 
seminars  because  the  Institute  was  later  des- 
ignated as  the  "prime  contractor"  to  Imple- 
ment the  program 

The  whole  program  consisted  of  two  parts. 
The  first  part  Includes  a  series  of  ten  sem- 
inars on  supervision  which  were  held  In 
council  chambers  in  the  city  halls  of  Ma- 
comb. Bushnell  and  Rock  Island.  Each  sem- 
inar was  held  once  a  week  from  7:CX)  PM  to 
9  00  PJiI.  during  which  various  problems  of 
supervision  were  discussed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  two  political  science  professors 
teaching  public  administration  at  Western 
Illinois  University.  The  roles  which  these 
moderators  played  In  these  seminars  were 
thoee  of  a  discussion  leader  and  an  umpire, 
rather  than  an  Instructor  or  lecturer  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  seminar  partici- 
pants who  prefer  a  group  discussion  of 
practical  problems  of  supervision  related  to 
their  Jobs  to  a  lecture  on  organization  theory 
or  management  science.  In  these  roles,  the 
moderators  led  the  seminar  participants  in 
dlscviaalng.  analyzing  and  examining  vari- 
ous administrative  practices  that  wUl  help 
them  become  better  supervisors.  The  ICMA 
manual  on  Effective  Supervisory  Practices, 
which  cooststs  of  15  small  bulletins,  was 
used  OA  a  basic  text  and  Its  abort  case  stud- 
lea  at  the  end  of  each  bulletin  serve  as  the 
basis  of  group  dlscusolon. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was  a  one- 
day  workshop  which  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  and  the 
role  of  the  rujservlsor  In  bringing  about  Its 
goals.  Ail  aenilnar  participants  drove  to  tbe 
campus  of  Western  Illlnots  University  on 
December  16.  1972.  to  see  a  motion  picture 
in  which  a  group  of  supervisors  discussed 
some  forms  of  Job  discrimination  due  to  In- 
stitutional practices  and  behavior  built  into 
the  present  system  of  merit  employment 
which  were  considered  culturally  biased 
i.-.d  racially  discriminatory  against  minor- 
ities. Forty  supervisors  who  attended  this 
workshop  were  broken  up  into  four  different 
groups  and  assigned  to  four  separate  con- 
ference rooms  after  the  show  was  over  To 
each  of  these  groups  was  assigned  a  political 
science  profeaaor  from  Western  nilnoU  Uni- 
versity and  served  as  discussion  leader.  The 
four  professors  who  were  selected  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  Institute's  Director  led  the 
group*  In  reacting  to  and  commenting  on 
the  film.  After  a  two  hoiir  "rap  session"  the 
four  group*  ?ot  together  at  luncheon  time 
to  listen  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  1973  Equal  Employment  Op- 
fKjrtunlty  Act  by  CongreaamAn  Tom  Rails- 
back  (R  ,  nilnols>. 

3.  zrrTCTS  or  mz  semin^ks  oj*  scpnivisoms 
Awn  srsosDiNATxa 
About  a  month  after  the  seminars  and  the 
woricahop  were  completed,  a  structured  ques- 
tionnaire was  mailed  by  the  Institute  to 
those  who  participated.  la  each  ques- 
tionnaire, all  participants  were  a^ked  to 
deacrlb«  tba  extent  to  which  they  felt  their 
supervisory  abilities  have  ciianged  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  participation  In  the  seminars 
Of  the  28  who  completed  and  returned  the 
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survey  questionnaires,  it  vns  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  respondents  that  the  seminars  pn>- 
duoed  some  positive  results.  As  Table  I  shows 
most  of  the  respondents  felt  that  their  su- 
pervisory skills  have  become  better  especially 
when  It  comes  to  providing  leadership  to 
their  subordinates,  practicing  public  rela- 
tions, organizing  and  managing  work,  and 
improving  work  methods  On  the  other  hand, 
some  respondents  indicated  that  evaluating 
worker  performance,  maintaining  and  de- 
veloping discipline,  and  planning  and  or- 
ganizing work  are  major  areas  in  which  they 
noticed  no  changes  in  their  work  performance 
at  aU. 

Seminar  participants  were  also  asked  If 
they  have  noticed  any  effect  in  the  Job  per- 
formance of  their  subordinate  employees  as 
a  result  of  their  participation  in  the  sem- 
inars. In  Table  3.  most  of  the  respondents 
reported  that  there  were  two  areas  In  which 
the  performance  behavior  of  their  subordi- 
nates have  Improved:  1)  their  attitudes  and 
morale,  and  3)  their  concern  for  housekeep- 
ing. However,  there  were  aUso  areas  In  which 
the  respondents  found  very  little  change  In 
their  subordinates'  fjerfofmance  behavior 
such  as  their  promptness  In  reporting  to 
work,  the  regularity  of  their  work  attend- 
ance, and  the  reduction  In  employee  turn- 
over. 

4.  sbmuvab  csmqtrs 

One  part  of  the  questionnaire  contains  an 
open-ended  question  In  which  respondents 
were  asked  to  write  a  critique  of  the  seminar 
Including  their  comments  and  criticisms  on 
the  text  that  was  used,  the  casee  that  were 
discussed,  and  the  group  discussion  that  was 
employed  as  a  device  in  conducting  seminars 
of  this  nature  As  the  saying  goes,  the  re- 
spondents "told  It  like  It  was"  by  writing 
their  reactions  In  varying  degrees  of  compli- 
ments, objectivity,  and  condemnation.  Four- 
teen of  the  respondents  wrote  positive  reac- 
tions to  the  entire  seminars,  while  five  ex- 
pressed marginal  views  and  six  were  very 
critical  of  the  whole  thing. 

Positive   reactiom 

One  of  thoee  who  thought  the  seznlnan 
were  worthwhile  stated  that  "It  doM  help 
In  many  ways  of  understanding  the  problems 
of  other  employees  In  their  field  of  work,  to 
leaz'n  other  methods  from  people  you  work 
with  and  to  share  workload  with  each  other  " 
Another  satisfied  participant  wrote.  "For  all 
practical  purposes  ...  It  helped  greatly  to 
promote  the  supervisors'  Insight  and  Job 
perspective.  .  .  ."  In  more  specific  terms,  the 
same  respondent  said.  "I  am  more  aware  of 
and  am  attempting  to  Improve  my  short- 
comings m  providing  leadership  to  my  sub- 
ordinates. In  handling  employee  complaints 
and  grievances."  and  In  broadening  "my 
views  on  organization  and  management." 
Other  respondens  agreed  that  the  whole 
seminars  were  productive  because  the  par- 
ticipants gained  the  following  benefits: 

The  opportunity  to  "learn  not  only  from 
the  materials  presented  but  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  people  involved": 

"An  excellent  refresher  course  and  brought 
to  the  fore  the  numerous  shortcomings  we 
develop  without  realizing  them  as  we  grow 
older": 

"Planning  and  organizing  our  work  and 
keeping  better  records": 

"Some  Inspiration  on  employee  handling 
and  work  dispersement":  and 

"How  to  handle  my  Job  better  and  still 
maintain  working  conditions  with  my  men 
and  the  public." 

Marginal  reactiont 

Five  of  the  respondents  felt  that  although 
the  seminars  were  Instructive,  productive, 
and  Informative  and  that  they  learned  a 
great  deal,  they  had  some  reservations  about 
the  outcome  and  value  of  the  seminars  to 
them.  One  reason  cited  was  the  fact  that  the 
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problems  brought  out  in  the  case  studies 
apply  to  big  cities  like  Chicago  but  not  to 
small  ones  like  Bushnell.  The  second  reason 
was  related  to  the  first:  "the  training  sem- 
inars would  be  of  greater  help  to  larger  de- 
partments with  more  personnel."  T'he  third 
reason  was  attributed  to  "the  discussion  of 
subjects  unrelated  to  \oui]  particular  city 
set-up"  such  as  collective  bargaining  and 
Job  discrimination  "which  we  do  not  have 
and  other  big  city  operations."  TTie  fourth 
reason  was  partly  due  to  the  text  which  was 
thought  to  be  "-wmewhat  biased  In  favor  of 
the  employer."  The  cases  at  the  end  of  each 
bulletin  were  believed  to  suffer  from  limited 
Information  and  unstated  assumptions 
which  made  the  drawing  of  conclusions  a  bit 
difficult.  On  balance,  however,  those  who  ex- 
pressed marginal  views  generally  considered 
the  text  as  good  and  Interesting  In  the  words 
of  one  of  these  respondents,  "the  text  did 
present  each  category  reasonably  well." 

Critical  reactions 

Six  respondents  were  critical  of  the  semi- 
nars mostly  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
case  studies  described  and  presented  In  the 
bulletins.  First  of  all.  accordip.f?  to  one  of  the 
critics,  the  case  studies  were  suitable  only 
to  lower  level  supervisors  "such  as  shop  fore- 
men or  head  Janlt<:>rs "  an!  not  to  hUher  ;eve; 
supervisors  sui^h  an  department  he«ula  Sec- 
ondly, very  little  time  was  spent  on  discus- 
sions of  problems  relating  to  minority  em- 
ployment largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  case 
studies  In  the  ICMA  manual  were  written 
without  reference  to  the  problems  of  disad- 
vantaged groups  in  the  public  service. 
Thirdly,  some  of  the  case  studies  are  over- 
simplifications and  most  of  the  questions 
following  each  case  were  vague,  ambiguous 
and  sometimes  overlap  one  another  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  "most  of  the  time  was 
spent  discussing  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tions and  not  arriving  at  answers"  or  skip- 
ping two  or  more  of  these  questions  because 
they  appeckr  to  be  asking  the  same  thing. 

Fourthly,  most  of  the  case  studies  were  re- 
garded as  Insignificant,  since  they  are  not 
relevant  to  contemporary  problems  of  local 
governments  with  some  minority  employees 
such  as  blacks,  chlcanos  and  women.  Fifthly, 
the  group  discussion  method  of  handling  ttie 
seminar  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  appro- 
priate teaching  method  for  some  of  the  par- 
ticipants who  were  college  graduates  who  ars 
now  occupying  staff  positions  in  city  hall 
such  as  administrative  assistants  to  the  city 
manager  or  heads  of  administrative  city  de- 
partments. Finally,  one  of  the  cases  Irritated 
one  respondent  who  condemned  the  case  as 
an  "understatement."  The  case  In  point  was 
discussed  In  Bulletin  9.  page  3.  paragraph  ic 
m  which  a  supervisor  was  given  a  piece  of 
advice  as  follows:  "Watch  yourself!  Maybe 
you  think  you  don't  like  Jews.  Neg^roes.  or 
Italians,  but  you  can  never  be  a  good  super- 
visor If  you  have  this  kind  of  bias  or  preju- 
dice for  anyone."'  To  which  the  respondent 
shot  back;  "This  seemingly  harmless,  good 
intentloned  bit  of  advice  sounds  fine  for  the 
first  time  around,  but  the  author  seems  to  be 
assuming  that  Jews,  Negroes,  or  Italians 
won't  be  found  in  supervisory  positions.  Why 
didn't  he  advise  the  Black,  the  Jew.  or  the 
Italian  supervisor  not  to  fall  Into  the  trap? 
It  can't  t>e  'explained  away'  by  saying  ths 
author  didn't  imply  anything  subtle:  over- 
tones are  there." 

8.    CONCLUSION 

In-service  training  programs  such  as  thofis 
seminars  held  In  Western  Illinois  In  the  fall 
of  1973  undoubtedly  are  sound  Investments  In 
personnel  development.  They  produce  divi- 
dends bdth  to  supervisors  and  their  subordi- 
nates. They  have  a  multiplier  effect  for  they 
give  employees  who  take  part  In  these  pro- 
granu  the  opportunity  to  keep  abreast  with 
developments  In  the  political  environment  in 
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which  local  governments  c>pera'i.e  F'arthpT- 
more,  Ihey  help  to  deve^ij)  and  t<i  Hharpen 
the  skills  of  the  supervi.sor  In  deaitnfr  with 
controverslai  and  touchy  lasues  such  as  pub- 
lic employee  mllltanrv,  afflnr.atlve  action 
programs  required  by  HEW  under  the  1972 
EEO  Act.  and  productivity  In  government. 
Moreover,  participant.^  to  In-servlce  train- 
ing programs  a-s  Tables  1  and  2  show,  could 
Improve  some  &ApecT.s  of  supervisor  and  sub- 
ordinates' work  performani^e 

The  rasf  approftoh  u.s«yl  in  the  bulletins  of 
the  ICM.^  manual  ha;!  proved  t«  be  a  valuable 
teachlnfc'  technique  In  stimulating'  group  dis- 
cussions, probleni-solvUig,  and  decision-mak- 
ing. However,  moet  of  the  criticisms  about 
the  cases  in  the  manual  are  iegltlmat*  ones 
In  ^Ite  of  such  critlclsma.  It  is  my  opinion 
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tiiat  there  Is  value  in  the  case  method  both 
as  a  teaching  and  as  a  research  tool  in  pub- 
lic administration.  The  case  method  has  Its 
own  weaknesses  in  that  It  cannot  formulate 
a  theory  but  it  can  check  whether  a  theory 
Is  empirically  supportable  or  not.  So,  U  the 
ICM.\  Is  to  be  updated,  it  should  not  aban- 
don the  case  method.  Rather,  it  should  use 
the  case  sipproach  to  Illustrate  the  problems 
most  people  are  talking  about  these  days 
equal  employment  opponunlty  for  minori- 
ties and  women,  affirmative  action  program.s 
to  achieve  EEO  goals,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining In  public  employment. 

If  ln-.servlce  training  Is  going  to  bring 
about  the  benefits  It  Is  capable  of  giving  the 
process  of  selecting  the  trainiiig  participants 
must  be  used  Just  like  a  fine  tooth  comb  so 

TABie  1 
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as  to  separate  the  "non-coms"  from  the 
■  generals'  What  kind  of  employees  should 
participate''  For  what  are  they  being  trained 
;or?  How  can  they  be  encouraged  '.o  attend 
all  seminars  as  regularly  as  a  young  man 
with  romantic  aspirations  date"*  hi?  sweet- 
heart? What  preventive  measures  .ihotild  be 
used  to  reduce  the  number  of  "class  skip- 
pers'"' 'What  Incentlvee  can  a  city  offer  in 
order  to  encourtige  more  employee  enthu- 
siasm m  personnel  development  ';t:.'nulate 
greater  e.-nployee  Involvement,  and  attract 
more  teachers  from  academls  who  while  en- 
gaged In  publishing  and  teaching,  can  also 
share  the  benefits  of  their  wlsdorr:  erperl- 
ence.  and  research  to  public  emp;oyee.s  upon 
whoee  shoulders  the  delivery  and  quality  of 
public  services  fall? 


I  Bassd  00  >out  r«»din£S.  dlstuuions  and  anijjrsts  of  various  phase*  of  supervision  during  the  10-week  senmsr  on  eftective  supervisory  practices,  please  describe  the  ertesl  to  which  you  fed  vour  lob- 
behavior  has  changed  since  the  completion  ol  the  seminar'  ' 


Chanies  in  supervisor's  performance  behavior 


Sspervtsory  performance  ability 


Better        No  change 


Worse       Don't  know 


Totai 


1.  Your  ability  to  provide  leadership  to  jrour  sutwrdinatss. 

2.  Your  concept  of  orginitation  and  manafsment. 

3.  Your  plannini  ind  o'ganimj  ftif  work............... 

4.  Your  ability  io  direct  the  work  force .......... 

5    Your  improving  WO'*  methocs 

6.  Your  selection  an^t  onentation  of  empiovees............ 

7.  Your  aeveloping  and  maintaining  discipline ... 

8.  Your  counseling  of  employees  with  emotional  proWemj. 

9.  Your  handling  ot  employee  complaints  and  grievances.., 

10.  Your  evaluating  worker  performance 

11.  Your  public  relations , 
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TABLE  2 

(Based  upon  the  following  results,  please  describe  the  changes  you  have  noticed  in  subordinate  employees  under  your  supervision  since  your  participation  in  the  10- 


seminarl 


Changes  in  subordinates 


Subordinates'  attitudes,  performance  and  behavior 


Better        No  change 


Worse       Don't  know 


Tout 


1.  Quality  ol  employee  performance... 

2.  Attitude  and  morale 

3.  Employee  concein  lor  housekeeping. 

4.  Employee  promptness 

5.  Employee  attendance 

6.  Employee  turnover ...... 


9 
13 
11 
5 
5 
1 
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19 
23 
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28 
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SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

Of     NIW    y    .RK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  PEY.SER  Mr  Speaker,  even  as 
we  meet  here  today  the  terrible  suffering 
and  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  continues 
in  Russia  These  Jews  are.  as  much  as 
ever,  subject  to  harassment  and  intimi- 
dation by  Russian  authorities  The  latest 
round  of  .'^emloSlcial  persecution  oc- 
curred this  month  throughout  Ru.ssia  in 
a  series  of  "trials"  for  purported  crimes 
by  Jews. 

One  such  victim  is  Leonid  Zablllshen- 
sky.  an  actl\-lst  in  the  small  JewLsh  com- 
munity of  Sverlovsk.  He  had  applied  for 
an  exit  visa  back  in  November  1971;  he 
has  yet  to  receive  It  He  Is  now  under  in- 
vestigation for  "parasitism."  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  ha.<;  not  been  able  to  find  em- 
ployment. Police  have  apparently 
searched  his  apartment  and  confiscated 
bank  records. 

Aleksandr  Feldman,  who  also  applied 
for  an  exit  vlaa  2  yiars  sigo,  had  his 


apartment  tn  Kiev  searched  on  October 

18  and  .shortly  thereafter  "dLsappeared." 
He  is  apparently  in  custody  and  has  been 
charged  with  "hooliganism."  Feldman  is 
alleged  to  have  beaten  an  unidentified  old 
woman  A  Kiev  newspaper  accused  him 
of  the  attack  and  consequently  judged 
him  "guilty"  before  any  trial  So  far,  no 
lawyer  has  agreed  to  defend  Feldman 
against  the  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cases  such  as  these  point 
up  what  happens  to  dissident  Jews  or 
tho.se  who  want  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  These  Jews  are  denied  jobs,  have 
their  homes  thoroughly  searched,  are  un- 
able to  get  lawyers,  and  tee  their  families 
suffer  as  well  Many  more  Jews  would  ap- 
ply for  exit  vLsas  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  tho.se  who  do  go  through  years  of 
tcrnble  suffering  and  anxiety. 

Russia  cannot  expect  to  receive  most- 
favored-natlon  status  in  trade  matters 
if  such  treatment  continues.  We  must 
not  grant  special  favors  to  a  nation  that 
refuses  to  allow  its  citizens  to  emigrate 
and  haras.-es  them  when  they  remam.  If 
our  detente  witli  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
continue,  It  cannot  be  at  the  price  of  the 
loss  of  basic  human  rights  and  dignity. 


PROGRESS  IN  CANCER 

TREATMENT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KXMSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Novernber  2S,  1973 

Mr  SHRR-ER  Mr  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  served  in  Congress  durmg 
the  last  decade  have  seen  a  growth  in 
Federal  spending  for  cancer  research 
from  next  to  nothing  to  more  than  a  half 
biUion  dollars  annually  Many  forms  of 
cancer  still  plague  us,  but  notable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  finding  ways  to 
treat  these  diseases.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  am  encloising  an  in- 
formauve  article  enutled  "Progress  In 
Cancer  Treatment,"  which  appeared  m 
the  October  1973  Lssue  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society's  Kanxas  News  The 
article  was  wr.tten  by  Dr.  Lee  S.  Pent  of 
Newton.  Kans. 

The  article  follows : 

Progress  in  Ca.wczh  TRt^juxyrt 
I  By  Le«S   Pent,  M.D  ) 

With  the  use  or  ^>*cific  antibiotics  In  the 
treatment  of  bacterial  dlswises  during  the 
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past  30  years,  patients  have  cocoa  to  expect  a 
pUl  or  tiij«ct.ion  for  tbe  cure  of  almoet  all 
dlaeaaes  suffered  by  manltlnd. 

The  development  of  cancer  chemotherapy 
gives  promise  as  a  method  by  which  many 
cancer  types  may  be  succeaafully  treated. 
Specifically,  such  treatment  means  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  with  drugs  which  will  either 
kill  or  retard  the  growth  oX  malignant  cells. 
Many  thousands  of  cbemlcais  have  been  and 
are  being  evaluated  for  use  In  this  field. 
Since  cancer  is  not  one  but  many  different 
diseases  it  Is  unlikely  that  a  single  drug  will 
be  developed  to  treat  cancer  In  all  of  Its 
forms.  At  the  present,  several  dnigs  are  being 
rucceaafully  used  for  specific  cancer  types. 
Much  research  and  experimentation  needs  to 
be  accomplished  to  achieve  the  total  success 
we  hope  for.  In  this  frontier  of  cancer  treat- 
ment two  goals  are  sought — the  first  being 
the  cure  of  specific  cancer  types  and  second, 
the  palliation  and  control  of  those  many 
forms  of  cancer  which  are  at  present  not 
curable  By  palliation,  we  hope  to  ext«nd 
useful  life  span  and  prevent  suffering  In  a 
manner  similar  to  the  present  treatment  of 
diabetes  and  heart  disease. 

The  basic  ambition  In  chemotherapy  Is  to 
provide  a  drug  which  will  kill,  starve  or  stop 
reproduction  of  cancer  cells  without  harm  to 
our  normal  body  cells.  At  the  present  tlma 
this  principle  Is  only  partially  attained  In 
that  the  margin  betwe«n  that  dose  of  medi- 
cation which  will  stop  the  cancer  cell  Is  near 
that  level  which  will  till  or  severely  Injure 
the  normal  body  cells. 

Needless  to  say.  the  use  of  such  potent 
drugs  should  be  prescribed  by  physicians 
knowledgeable  In  the  action  of  such  medica- 
tions, and  such  treatment  must  be  with 
close   medical  supervision. 

At  the  present,  cancer  chemotherapy  ts 
curative  In  some  types  of  neuroblastoma, 
choriocarcinoma.  Wllm's  tumor,  and  tera- 
tocarclnoDoa.  These  are  uncommon  cancer 
types. 

As  a  palliative  measure  for  other  forms  uf 
cancer,  especially  when  non -operable  metas- 
tasis has  occurred,  life  may  be  extended  for 
many  years  by  retarding,  or  holding  In  check, 
the  growth  of  malignant  cells. 

Chemotherapeuttc  drugs  may  be  divided  in 
several   classes  as  follow: 

Uormoma  The  substances  are  normally 
produced  by  the  endocrine  glands  in  our 
bodies  and  serve  to  regulate  the  growth  of 
certain  normal  body  cells.  When  cells  of  this 
type  become  malignant  (change  to  cancer 
ceUs) ,  they  may  stUl  be  Influenced  by  specific 
oontroillng  hormones.  Examples  of  such 
hormones  are  thyroid,  male  and  female  sex 
hormones.  Treatznent  with  hormones  of  theae 
types  can  at  times  control  cancer  of  the 
breast,  some  uterine  cancer  and  certain  can- 
cers of  the  thyroid  gland  Other  hormones 
and  their  effect  on  cancer  cells  are  being  at 
present  intensely  Invertlgmted. 

Th«  Alkyia'-tng  irugt  are  tboee  which  pre- 
vent the  multiplication  of  caaoer  oells  by 
blocking  the  action  of  DH-K  .  an  aasentlal 
complex  substance  within  the  nucleus  of  the 
cell.  The  principle  of  successful  therapy  here 
Is  the  fact  that  many  cancer  cells  are  more 
fragile  with  respect  to  structure  than  are 
normal  cells 

The  Antimetabolitet  are  drugs  which 
starve  cancer  cells  by  Interference  with  food 
absorption  of  the  cell  Here  again  the  aim 
toward  success  Is  the  fact  that  many  cancer 
cells,  through  uncontrolled  rapid  growth,  re- 
quire nourishment  in  greater  quantities  to 
survive  than  do  normal  cells. 

Immunity  fartort  present  perhaps  the  most 
exciting  research  challenge  at  the  present 
time,  for  we  have  obeerved  that  In  many 
types  of  cancer  living  cells  will  at  times  He 
dormant  for  many  years  only  to  suddenly 
beeome  activated  at  such  time  when  con- 
trolling  factors   are   removed.   It   Is  believed 
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that  hormones  may  play  a  part  In  such  in- 
hibition of  growth  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
more  probably  body  immunity  to  the  abnor- 
mal cell  also  plays  a  major  part.  The  devel- 
opment of  such  an  Immunization  offers  an 
exciting  and  proml.slng  challenge  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  evaluation  of  human  immune  func- 
tion Is  at  present  being  vigorously  investi- 
gated at  the  Kansas  University  School  of 
Medicine  with  cooperation  of  many  Kansas 
physicians.  Such  clinical  research  promises 
to  add  still  another  weapon  In  our  continued 
conquest  of  cancer. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOL  PROJECT 
AWARD 


HON.  ANDREW  J    HINSHAW 

or  CAuroawiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
justly  proud  of  the  Newport-Mesa  Uni- 
fied School  District  for  an  award  pre- 
sented by  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education. 

Project  Catch-up  of  the  Newport-Mesa 
Unified  School  District  in  Newport  Beach 
and  Costa  Mesa.  Calif  .  was  chosen  as 
one  of  10  ESEA  title  I  projects  to  be 
exhibited  by  the  UB.  OfBce  of  Education 
at  the  ED  Pair  1973  because  It  achieved 
to  an  outstanding  degree  Its  stated  ob- 
jectives In  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  children  At  Che  fair  Project  Catch-up 
represented  region  EX,  which  Includes 
the  States  of  California.  Nevada.  Ari- 
zona. Hawaii,  and  Pacific  Txaai  Terri- 
tories 

The  project  director.  Mrs  Pay  Harbi- 
son, and  Mrs.  Jean  England,  a  title  I 
teacher,  appeared  at  the  fair  to  present 
two  programs  to  Invited  representatives 
of  the  educational  community.  State  su- 
perintendents of  schools,  and  their  staffs. 
Additionally,  they  hostessed  an  exhibit 
booth  which  displayed  representative 
equipment  and  Instructional  materials 
used  successfully  by  title  I  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Selection  of  the  10  projects  chasen  to 
represent  the  title  I  program  throughout 
the  country  was  made  on  the  basts  of 
vgJidated  standardized  test  scores  which 
measured  the  progress  made  by  children 
In  reading  and  math  skills  The  certifi- 
cate of  merit,  which  was  presented  to 
Mrs  Harbison  for  the  project  at  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Kennedy  Center  on  May  10. 
reads: 

Certification  of  Merit,  Preeented  to.  Project 
Catch-up,  California  In  recognition  of  out- 
standing service  in  the  field  of  Education. 
The  Project  was  developed,  at  least  In  part, 
with  funds  provided  by  the  Education  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Prom  among  the  many  sub- 
mitted for  validation  and  exhibition  at  ED 
Pair  "73.  It  was  chosen  as  an  exemplary  prac- 
tice, worthy  of  being  exhibited  to  thoee  at- 
tending the  Pair  and  offered  by  the  Educa- 
tion Division  to  other  State  and  Local  school 
oOclals  for  possible  use  or  adaptation  In  their 
systems  On  behalf  of  the  Department.  I  am 
pleased  to  bestow  this  Special  Recognition  on 
the  Staff  of  the  project  and  on  Its  partici- 
pants May  10,  1978  Sidney  P.  Marland.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 
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Project  Catch-up  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide remedial  instruction  in  reading  and 
mathematics  to  disadvantaged  children 
In  schooLs  serving  a  low  socioeconomic 
suburban  area  of  the  Newport-Mesa  Uni- 
fied School  District  which  serves  Costa 
Mesa  and  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  chil- 
dren are  selected  for  participation 
on  the  basis  of  educational  need,  those 
who  have  scored  in  the  lowest  quartile  on 
standardized  achievement  tests  In  read- 
ing 

The  project  was  established,  using  title 
I  funds.  Now  in  its  seventh  year  of  oper- 
ation. Project  Catch-Up  has  served  sev- 
eral thousand  racially  and  ethnically 
heterogeneous  children  In  grades  kinder- 
garten through  8  with  noteworthy  suc- 
cess. 

Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  diag- 
nosis of  learning  problems  through  ex- 
tensive use  of  criterion-referenced  and 
standardized  test  Instruments  Learning 
experiences  are  Individually  prescribed 
and  are  provided  by  a  special  staff  of  cer- 
tificated part-time  teachers  and  Instruc- 
tional Elides  In  a  special  "laboratory"  en- 
vironment. 

Each  project  teacher  Is  responsible  for 
no  more  than  18  children,  while  instruc- 
tional aides  work  with  10  and  perform 
essentiallj-  the  same  roles  as  the  teachers. 
Each  teacher  or  aide  works  with  four 
children  at  a  time  for  approxlmateb'  20 
minutes  per  day  The  children  are  taken 
out  of  their  regular  classrooms  at  times 
when  neither  reading  nor  math  Is  being 
taught 

The  laboratories  are  large,  attractive, 
and  replete  with  high-interest  materials 
which  serve,  along  with  other  character- 
istics of  the  project,  to  elicit  a  pasltlve  at- 
titude toward  learning  in  participating 
children.  It  Is  clear  that  they  enjoy  the 
project  and  experience  little.  If  any,  of 
the  stigma  that  is  often  associated  with 
remedial  programs.  Developing  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  self  and  project  Is 
also  the  objective  of  several  special 
events  such  as  a  Mexican  Fair  put  on 
each  year  by  the  title  I  children  for  the 
entire  school 

The  project's  Instructional  personnel — 
teachers  and  aides — are  held  responsible 
for  the  achievement  gains  of  the  pupils, 
which  are  expected  to  equal  15  grade- 
equivalent  months  per  month  in  reading 
and  1.0  months  per  month  In  math  They 
are  free  to  use  whatever  teaching  tech- 
niques they  wish  in  order  to  achieve  these 
objectives  and  are  given  exceptional  ad- 
ministrative support  In  the  form  of  im- 
mediate processing  of  requests  for  mate- 
rials, supplies,  Inservlce.  and  encourage- 
ment to  advance  their  own  professional 
levels. 


OMB— THE  SUPERAGENCY 


HON   RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATTVE8 

Wednesday,  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that 
I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern  over  the 
growing  power  of  the  Office  of  Manage - 
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ment  and  Budget.  Many  members  have 
expressed  tills  concern  with  respect  to 
specific  policy  matters  and  specific  pieces 
of  legislation.  I  believe  that,  since  the 
power  of  OMB  Is  power  that  may  be  held 
accountable  to  neither  the  public  nor 
the  Congress,  that  everj-  available  inci- 
dence of  the  exercise  of  this  power 
should  be  placed  in  the  public  record. 
This  Is  doubly  true  when  we  find  the 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  deny- 
ing the  influence  that  OMB  has  brought 
to  bear  on  them  and  their  policies.  A 
matter  before  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee at  this  time  Is  a  case  in  point: 

Last  Januarj-  the  administration, 
.showing  a  callous  disregard  for  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families,  suspended  the  operations  of  the 
housing  subsidy  programs  We  were 
promised  a  thorough  review  of  the  pro- 
„'rams  and  a  new  and  better  housing 
package  That  new  package  was  revealed 
last  month  and  was.  to  say  the  least,  a 
bitter  disappointment  The  cornerstone 
of  the  plan — at  least,  the  only  part  of  it 
that  one  could  argue  is  innovative — is 
the  proposal  for  a  direct  housing  assist- 
ance payment  to  the  poor.  But  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  prepared  to  request 
its  enactment.  After  9  months  of  study, 
they  want  to  study  the  idea  for  another 
year  and  then  request  its  enactment  as 
a  plan  to  be  put  Into  effect  In  stages  over 
a  period  of  up  to  10  years.  Many  of  us 
were  frankly  suspicious  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  administration  On  the  one  hand. 
HUD  Secretary  James  L.vnn  and  his  aides 
speak  vers-  enthusiastically  about  the 
housing  allowance  as  the  answer  to  a 
serious  national  program.  Then,  after 
making  a  good  case,  they  say,  "But  we 
need  to  .study  It  more." 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  suspected 
that  we  were  not  hearing  the  clear,  un- 
fettered voice  of  the  Secretary  and  his 
staff  which  had  just  spent  9  months 
studj-ing  this  subject.  We  have  been  con- 
fident that  we  were  again  hearing  the 
voice  of  OMB  speaking  through  a  major 
Department.  The  spokesman  for  HUD 
has  denied  this,  however  After  an  infor- 
mal off- the- record  discusslai  of  the 
housing  program  sponsored  by  the  Li- 
brary- of  Congress  several  weeks  ago,  two 
members  of  my  staff  put  the  question  of 
OMBs  Influence  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Mike  Moscow.  Mr.  Moscow  flatly  denied 
that  OMB  had  any  Influence  on  the  de- 
cision to  study  further,  rather  than  now 
seek  enactment  of,  the  housing  allow- 
ance plan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to 
take  Mr.  Mascow  at  his  word  on  this 
matter;  however,  the  October  27,  1973. 
issue  of  the  National  Journal  Reports 
makes  this  impossible.  In  Its  feature 
article  on  OMB,  HUD  and  Its  housing 
recommendation  is  offered  as  a  classic 
example  of  OMB  calling  the  shots  on  an 
agency's  policies.  I  quote  directly  from 
the  article : 

The  HUD  staff  settled  on  bousing  allow- 
ances that  would  let  poor  people  shop  around 
for  their  own  housing.  When  HUD  formally 
presented  Its  draft  of  the  housing  study  to 
OMB  In  August.  It  proposed  that  a  housing- 
allowance  program  go  Into  effect  In  stages 
beginning  next  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  OMB  was  not  persuaded  by  HDD's 
case  Sources  at  OMB  said  some  of  HUD'e 
budget  analysis  was  faulty.  OMB  felt  that 
HUD  did  not  come  to  grips  with  a  basic 
question :  Should  housing  allowances  be  used 
only  for  housing,  or  should  they  be  part  of 
a  broader  range  of  welfare  reforms? 

O.MB  was  unhappy  that  HUD's  proposals 
were  made  public  before  OMB  had  time  to 
complete  work  on  them.  Some  OMB  officials 
felt  HUD  was  trying  to  rally  public  opinion 
behind  Its  proposals  and  mEike  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  OMB  to  change  them. 

When  HUD  Secretary  James  T.  Lynn  went 
to  Capitol  Hill  to  discuss  housing  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  O'NelU  (Associate  Director 
at  OMB)  went  with  him.  HUD  sources  said 
OMB  finally  recommended — and  the  Presi- 
dent agreed — not  to  move  on  housing  before 
developing  a  broader  package  of  welfare 
reform. 

This  report.  Mr.  Speaker,  makes  clear 
to  us  all  what  many  of  us  suspected,  but 
which  the  spokesmen  for  HUD  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  admit — that,  when  it 
comes  to  housing  policy.  OMB  calls  the 
shots. 


NAVY  TESTS  DESTROYER  POWERED 
BY  A  LIQUID  DERIVED  FROM 
COAL 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 15,  a  significant  and  historic 
event  took  place  which  should  be  no- 
ticed by  the  House — especiall.v  now  that 
we  are  in  a  severe  energy  crisis. 

On  that  date,  the  U.S.S.  Johnston,  a 
Navy  destroyer,  sailed  out  of  Philadelphia 
with  Its  engines  burning  oil  which  had 
been  derived  from  coal. 

That  oU  came  from  a  project  that 
started  12  years  ago,  but  I  think  the 
House  should  know  that  as  far  back  as 
the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's  we  were 
just  pennies  away  from  a  process  that 
would  have  converted  coal  to  liquid  fuel. 

The  Interior  Department  had  a  dem- 
onstration plant  operating  at  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  but,  unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion In  office  then  refused  to  Include 
an  appropriation  recommendation  In  its 
budget  back  in  1952,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion plants  were  phased  out. 

That  was  a  shortsighted  mistake — a 
case  of  being  penn>-w1se  but  dollar  fool- 
ish, and  at  least  part  of  the  instigation  of 
it  was  from  other  energy  sources,  who  did 
not  want  to  see  coal  getting  greater  use. 

Now,  we  all  are  having  to  pay  for  that 
mistake,  and  I  hope  we  are  benefitting 
from  It — at  least  to  the  extent  of  going 
aU-out  with  the  necessary  research  and 
construction  of  other  pilot  plants,  in  our 
coal  areas,  such  as  eastern  Kentucky- 

Billions  of  tons  of  coal  are  available 
for  our  energy  needs  for  the  Nation,  and 
we  should  make  maximum  use  of  this 
resource  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  should  also  be  going  ahead  on  the 
training  of  the  thousands  of  workers  who 
will  be  needed  In  the  coal  industry,  smd 
and  engineers. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  In  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribing the  trip  the  Na\T  ship  made  on 
fuel  which  was  converted  from  coal. 

The  article  follows: 

NAVT    T«STS    DESTROTIB    POWtHZD    BY    A    LlBtTID 

Dteived  Peom  Coai, 
I  By  Wayne  King) 

Pkh-adelphia,  November  15. — A  World  War 
n  Navy  destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Johnston, 
steamed  out  of  port  here  today  to  become 
the  first  ship  in  hlstorj'  to  use  coal -derived 
oil  to  power  Its  engines. 

Beyond  its  historical  import,  the  short 
one-day  cruise  of  the  Johnston,  both  mlUtary 
and  clvUlan  officials  said,  will  likely  have 
great  practical  significance  to  an  Increasing- 
ly fuel-starved  nation. 

Initial  impressions  indicated  that  the  pilot 
test  of  the  fuel  to  are  the  steam  generating 
boilers  of  the  Johnston  wa^  a  success,  al- 
though a  detailed  analysis  has  yet  to  be 
completed  More  Important,  Government  offi- 
cials predicted  that,  with  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  large  outlays  needed  for  con- 
struction of  coal-conversion  plants  to  pro- 
duce the  fuel,  fairly  widespread  use  of  It  as 
a  petroleum  substitute  may  be  only  a  few 
years  away. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  Na\-Y  has  been 
working  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  develop  a  clean-burnlng.  economical  sub- 
stitute for  the  petroleum -based  fuels  that 
the  Navy  consumes  at  the  rate  of  42  million 
gallons  a  year. 

If  all  goes  as  planned,  the  coal-derived  oil 
wUl  begin  replacing  petroleum  fuels  in  Navy 
vessels  m  about  three  years,  sjad  will  ultl- 
°^^'y — within  a  decade — accoujat  for  about 
half  of  the  fleets  total  consumption 

Beyond  that,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Office  of  Coal  Research — an  agency 
that  began  12  years  ago  with  a  relatively 
meager  tl-mUlion  budget  and  will  spend 
»122-mllllon  this  year— already  has  in  opera- 
tion a  pUot  coal  liquefaction  plant  in  Prince- 
ton. NJ.,  with  another  under  construction 
In  Tacoma.  Wash  Two  pUot  plants  to  con- 
vert coal  to  gas  are  also  In  operation  with 
a  third  being  built. 

'^"OAL-CONVBiSTON    PLANTS 

Within  a  decade,  said  Paul  R.  Jordan  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  the  Interior  De- 
partment hopes  to  have  assisted  In  develop- 
ment of  a  ntimber  of  privately  owned  and 
operated  coal  conversion  plants,  each  capable 
of  producing  260  million  cubic  feet  of  gas 
a  day — enough  for  a  city  of  a  half  a  million 
people — and  60,000  to  100,000  barrels  of  syn- 
thetic fuel  oil  a  day. 

Although  the  Navy  today  became  the  first 
to  make  use  of  the  new  fuel,  both  naval  and 
other  officials  said  Its  development  was 
keyed  heavily  to  civilian  use. 

Tliough  the  coal  gasification  and  liquida- 
tion prospect  has  been  under  way  for  almost 
10  yeaiB,  the  recenUy  developed  fuel  crisis 
has  given  it  new  and  accelerated  emphasis. 

The  Navy,  according  to  Rear  Adm.  Ran- 
dolph W.  King,  who  answered  questions  at  a 
news  conference  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Base  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  Johnston,  Is 
Interested  in  the  coal  liquefaction  proce* 
as  a  means  of  g^uaranteelng  an  uninterrupted 
fuel  supply  regardless  of  the  political  situa- 
tion In  the  Middle  East  or  other  oil-produc- 
ing areas. 

At  present,  he  said,  coal  supplies  in  the 
United  States  are  adequate  for  at  least  an- 
other 100  years  Other  estimates  have  ranged 
up  to  600  years  and  more. 

Moreover,  both  Admiral  King  and  the  In- 
terior Department  sources  said  the  ultimate 
projected  cost  of  production  of  the  synthetic 
fuel  oU  would  average  M.&O  to  M  a  barrel, 
compared  to  ^.25  a  barrel  for  the  fuel  now 
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UMd.  Tbls  «stlm*t0,  bow«v«r,  take*  tnto  con- 
slder«tloa  th«  wUlng  of  byproducts  from  Ui« 
Uqu«factlon  prooeas  to  reduce  th«  OT«r-*ll 
cost. 

Mor«over,  Mr.  Jordaa  of  the  Co*l  R«a«*rcb 
OfflC0  projected  capttai  outUys  for  construe* 
tlon  of  co«l  conversion  plants  st  tS  billion 
over  the  next  decade  or  so.  Present  plans 
call  for  a  Joint  effort  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  private  industry,  with  the  process 
ultimately  to  become  entirely  private  enter* 
prise 

Actual  plant  construction  beyond  the  pilot 
Btat^e.  however,  would  require  Congreoslooal 
appropriations. 

Both  naval  and  Interior  Department  of* 
Hclals  were  optimistic  about  the  prospects 
for  large-scale  coal  conversion  In  the  rela- 
tively near  future,  however  Although  of- 
ficials could  not  come  up  with  a  speclflo 
figure,  the  coal  derived  fuel  that  powered 
the  Johnston  without  incident  today  ferry- 
ing newsmen  on  the  first  leg  of  her  pilot 
cruise,  cost  many  times  the  M  to  $fi  flgurs 
that  the  Oovemment  ultlmataly  hopes  to 
attain  for  coal -derived  fuel  oU — which  can 
be  used  in  almost  Identical  form  to  heat 
homes  and  s  somewhat  more  refined  version 
to  fuel  Jet  aircraft. 

The  economic  success  of  the  project  rssts 
on  the  economies  of  extremely  large-scale 
production  In  plants  that  were  estimated 
to  cost  from  one-third  to  three-quarters  of 
a  btlUon  dollars  each  to  construct. 

It  was  not  made  clear  whether  the  Oovern- 
ment's  per  barrel  cost  estlnvstes  for  the 
synthetic  fuel  Included  the  Initial  co*ts  of 
plant  construction. 

The  coal -derived  fuel  Itself  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  environmentalists,  ofBclals  said, 
as  It  Is  of  very  low  sulphur  content,  and  wUI 
burn  cleaner  than  the  fuels  used  now  by  the 
Navy 

It  is  also  possible  to  distill  the  synthetic 
oil  In  much  the  same  maaner  as  petroleum 
crude  oil  and  thus  convert  it  to  higher 
grades,  including  gasoline. 

coiwvxasioN  psocsaa 

The  synthetic  oil  Is  obtained  by  a  process 
called  pyrolysls,  in  which  the  coal  Is  crushed 
and  then  decomposed  by  use  of  heat,  pres- 
sure and  catalysts.  This  Is  followed  by  hydro- 
gen treatment  that  alters  the  substance 
chemically  to  produce  a  synthetic  oll-like 
fuel 

The  process  requires  roughly  a  ton  of  coal 
to  produce  one  barrel  of  oil  However,  slso 
produced  is  some  12.000  pounds  of  char, 
which  can  be  further  processed  for  extrac- 
tion  of   fuels,   and  over   8,000  cubic   feet  of 

In  general,  oSclals  at  the  news  conference 
said,  the  coal  fields  of  the  Midwest  and  West 
produce  the  best  type  of  coal  for  this  process, 
a  fact  that  is  not  expected  to  gain  a  warm 
reception  In  coal -rich  Eastern  states  like 
Pennsylvaaia  and  West  Virginia  that  are 
•earching  for  ways  to  again  utilize  largely 
abandoned  coal  fields 

Renewed  efforts  to  make  extensive  use  of 
eoal  is  expected  to  run  Into  stiff  resistance 
by  environmentalists  who  oppose  the  ravsges 
of  strip  mining,  still  the  most  economic 
method  of  mining  coal  In  most  cases 

Samples  of  the  coal -derived  fuel  oil  passed 
out  to  reporters  appeared  roughly  the  color 
and  consistency  of  crankcase  motor  oil  at 
about  the  time  it  badly  needs  changing  Its 
odor  was  somewhat  sweetish,  with  the  rather 
sharp.   Bstrlngent  cast  of  a  disinfectant 

Early  teets.  Indicated  a  strong  coai-tar  odor 
when  the  substance  was  burned,  suggesting 
It  might  prove  too  offensive  for  boiler  room 
personnel 

A  seaman  tn  the  engine  room  today  said. 
however,  that  the  odor  was  aeosptable  and 
that  the  fuel  seemed  to  perform  In  a  manner 
Indistinguishable  from  the  usual  petroleum 
oU,  except  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  slightly 
brighter  flame. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RIM  ARKS 

Tti»  fuel  Is  thicker  than  others  used  by  the 
Navy,  however,  and  cannot  t>e  poured  at  tem- 
peratures below  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  a 
problem  in  some  situations.  Further  prooaas- 
ing  may  improve  '^"    >^"wever,  officials  said. 


CONTROL  TOWERS 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or    KXNTt'lIt  Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedjiesdav.  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  SNYDER  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  readers  of  the  Record 
and  the  Members  Interested  In  general 
aviation.  I  am  Inserting  an  edltortal  from 
the  November  issue  of  the  AOPA  Pilot. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Fka  t  HXxaxDonrc 

For  the  year  1973  the  PAA  programmed 
5<J  low-actlvlty  control  towers  for  Installa- 
tion and  operation  at  airports  throughout 
the  country.  They  have  an  arbitrary  criterion 
for  telling  themselves  when  an  airport 
"n«eds"  a  tower.  Once  it  does,  they  then  ask 
for  the  money.  If  Congress  approves,  and  It 
invariably  does.  In  the  towers  go. 

Considering  the  breath-taking  size  of  FAA's 
•a.iafl  bllUoQ  annual  budget,  and  the  in- 
creasing concern  of  general  aviation  tor  Its 
very  existence,  there  are  other  points  about 
these  60  towers  that  the  public  should  know 

General  aviation  (unlike  the  way  FA  A 
treats  the  airlines)  was  never  asked  whether 
It  had  a  requirement  for  any  or  all  of  them. 
Nor  is  general  aviation  even  aware  of  the 
scope  of  the  way  FAA  makes  Its  arbitrary 
standards  So  far  as  we  can  determine,  no 
one  tn  general  avtaUon  even  knows  how  the 
FAA  decided  on  its  own  to  spend  an  average 
I250.0OO  per  tower;  the  54S  come  to  114.000.- 
000.  Nor  were  we  consulted  about  the  aver- 
age stalling,  which  (FAA  decided)  average* 
eight  people  and  oomes  to  an  average  of 
•  133.000  per  tower  per  year  That's  another 
•6.888,000.  which  brings  the  figure  to  tao,- 
880.000  that  first  year  So  the  average  cost 
for  these    little"  FAA  towers  is  •373,000  each 

You've  heard  a  lot  about  coat  allocation 
studies  and  plans.  That  OCT  group  came  up 
with  many  arbitrary  figures  Taking  the  en- 
tire FAA  cost  for  such  faclUtlee— again  with- 
out any  general  aviation  Indication  of  actual 
need — they  concocted  the  arbitrary  figure  of 
30  percent,  which  Is  the  figure  that  general 
aviation  would  be  expected  to  pay  for  avery- 
thmg  In  the  system,  needed  or  not  Of  course, 
we  have  disagreed  both  with  the  system,  as 
presently  constituted,  and  with  the  exorbi- 
tant expenditures — repeatedly,  and  for  years. 
Nevertheless,  the  first  part  of  the  DOT  report 
has  Just  been  issued,  and  general  aviation's 
30  percent  stands 

Just  take  those  M  "Uttle"  towers.  Apply 
that  30-peroent  figure.  That  means  you  and 
I  must  pay  directly  •6.3M.400  for  them.  Ws 
can't  help  but  wonder  If  general  aviation 
pilots  at  Marysvtlle.  Calif  ,  Bloomlngtcn.  Ind  . 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo  .  and  the  63  other  loca- 
tions knew  of  this  plan  And  do  they  reallae 
that  these  towers  are  not  being  "given  to 
them  by  Washington"  as  a  gift?  Are  they 
willing  to  say  fiatly  that  tbsy  want  and  need 
them  anyway,  regardless  of  cost? 

It's  too  late  to  go  through  such  a  demo- 
cratic process,  and  the  towers  go  in  whether 
users  want  them  or  not.  and  at  the  exceeslve 
costs  the  FAA  has  contrived. 

As  we  said  In  our  August  edltortal,  these 
M  towers  are  Just  one  small  example  They 
represent  s  tiny  1  4  percent  of  the  FAA's  1974 
budget  But  they  are  a  shocking  insight  into 
the  reason  the  FAA  has  gotten  completely 
out  of  control  with  Its  pseudo-scientific 
f  eatherbeddl  ng . 
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Tina  IS  paocKxuT 

One  day  recently  we  planned  to  make  a  30- 
mlnute  flight  from  Washington  National 
Airport.  TTie  weather  was  CAVU.  First,  we 
called  clearance  delivery  Because  Washing- 
ton has  been  declared  a  terminal  control 
area,  everything  that  moves  is  handled  as  an 
IFR  flight — Including  a  ao-mlnute  local 
flight  In  CAVU  weather 

7%e  frequency  was  so  Jammed  It  was  13 
minutes  before  we  got  a  clearance.  Then 
switch  to  ground  control;  another  9  minutes. 
Then  to  local  control  frequency  for  takeoS 
clearance.  We  were  finally  airborne  34  min- 
utes after  setting  out  to  make  that  30-mln- 
ute  flight. 

The  FAA  calls  this  progress.  We  think  It's 
high-handed  and  an  outrage;  It's  one  of  the 
many  reasons  general  aviation  Just  quleUy 
tries  to  avoid  TCAs — which  Is  precisely  what 
the  FAA  really  wanted  all  along 

The  airport  Itself?  It  wasn't  busy,  if  wed 
t>een  operating  by  the  old  PAA  standards  for 
the  same  airport,  where  the  viser  Instead  of 
the  system  came  first,  we'd  have  been  off  the 
ground  within  10  minutes.  There  vras  abun- 
dant time  and  space  available  on  the  field 
Itself,  aU  going  Idle  while  the  TCA  "control 
congestion"  (which  Is  what  Lbey  tell  Con- 
gress this  f  eatherbeddl  ng  Is,  when  asking  for 
more  money  i  was  taking  place. 

Ten  years  ago  Washington  National 
ranked  No  4  In  the  country;  today  it  Is  No. 
22.  In  those  10  years  Its  total  plane  move- 
ments have  Increased  Just  11  percent,  al- 
though the  cost  and  complexity  of  operating 
all  the  equipment  and  procedures  has  gone 
sky  high  The  FAA.  of  course  waves  the  same 
tattered  flag    'Tt's  In  the  lnt.erest  of  safety!" 

The  safety  record  at  National  was  p>erfect 
10  years  ago.  as  it  is  now  All  that's  changed 
Is  that  the  taxpayer  has  been  fleeced,  the  con- 
trollers are  being  badgered  and  regimented 
needleasly,  and  general  aviation  Is  being 
driven  out. 


TRIBDTE  TO  FRANK  TODD 
MEACHAM 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or  Tx.vNxasxz 

XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1973 

Mr  B.VKER  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Todd 
Meachara  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn  .  was  a 
giant  of  a  man.  His  untimely  passing 
this  year  robbed  his  community  and  his 
State  of  a  dedicated  public  servant  with 
a  record  of  many  years  of  distinguished 
service 

Prank  Todd  Meacham  was  possessed 
cf  many  rare  qualities.  His  understand- 
ing of  the  political  process  from  top  to 
bottom  wa*  better  than  any  contempo- 
rary In  Tennessee.  Therefore,  he  was  re- 
spected by  friend  and  foe  a)ike.  His  word. 
In  connection  with  a  commitment,  was  as 
good  as  his  bond. 

Republican  politicians  In  particular, 
and  a  multitude  of  Democrats  as  well, 
from  the  State  of  Tennes.'^ee,  the  south- 
land, tmd  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  will 
mlsa  his  counsel  and  his  reservoir  of 
Information. 

As  a  tribute  to  Frank  Todd  Meacham, 
I  place  the  following  resolution  In  the 
Rkcord.  It  was  adopted  recently  by  the 
Hamilton  County  Womens'  Republican 
Club  and  set  forth  many  things  we 
should  remember  about  this  unusual 
man.  The  resolution  follows; 
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HAMILTOir  COUNTT  WoMKIfS'  RXPTTBUCAM  CLTTB 
BXSOLT7TION       ON      THX      PASSING       OF      HON. 

FaATTK  ToDD  Meacham.  Registta-at-'Lam.gz 
or  THX  Hamilton  Coitntt  BXrcnoN  Com- 
mission 

Whereas,  Almighty  Ood,  In  His  Inscrutlble 
wisdom,  removed  from  our  midst  Frank  Todd 
Meacham.  on  September  6,  1973,  In  the  very 
same  week  the  citizenry  of  our  community 
were  planning  to  honor  him  at  a  luncheon 
occasion,  and 

Whereas,  Frank  Todd  Meacham,  had  served 
weU  lu  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  yet  became  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  at  a  time  when  his 
party  was  at  Its  nadir,  and 

Whereas,  Frank  Todd  Meacham,  through 
the  long  lean  years  of  hla  party's  position 
seemed  to  be  cast  permanently  In  the  minor- 
ity, he  remained  a  loyal,  indefatigable  la- 
borer in  the  political  vineyard,  never  d««pah'- 
Ing  that  In  God's  good  time,  the  Hepubllca;. 
party  would  rise  from  the  ashes  like  a 
flaming  Phoenix  to  a  position  of  power  on 
all  levels  of  government,  and. 

Whereas,  Prank  Todd  Meachajns  personal 
and  public  callings  gave  honor  u<  Webster's 
deflnltlon  of  the  word  "Politician."  as  one 
versed  In  the  science  of  the  governance  of 
men.  and 

Whereas,  Frank  Todd  Meacham,  was  a  civic 
minded  expert  In  the  political  arena,  yet  he 
was  also  a  devoted  husband,  a  proud  father 
and  an  honored  attomey-at-law,  and  withal 
a  beloved  figure  of  all  the  cltlMnry  of  his 
city.  State  and  Nation,  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation,  race  or  creed,  and 

Whereas,  as  befitting  him  sterling  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart,  we  believe  that  the 
words  of  the  poet  Arthur  Hugh  CTough  weU 
exemplify  his  spirit  and  his  vision  of  our 
worldly  fortunes  to  wit. 

"For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  Inlets  mak- 
ing. 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  m&ln. 

"And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  In  the  light: 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly. 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  Is  bright." 

Therefore  Be  it  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  this  organization  and  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 


JOHN  P,  KENNEDY:   "A  NEW  SPIRIT 
AND  A  NEW  HOPE" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

F     NtW     JtRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, millions  of  American.';,  and  millions 
of  persons  throughout  the  world,  observed 
the  10th  anniversary'  of  the  as.sa.-jslnatlon 
of  President  John  F.  Kenned.v.  who  was 
such  an  inspiration  to  mankind 

I'm  sure  that  huiidreds  of  speeches 
were  made  about  the  brief,  but  promising 
presidency  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedj', 
because  he  represented  "a  new  spirit  and 
a  new  hope."  It  was  ironic  to  me  that 
the  10th  anniversary  of  that  sad  and 
tragic  day— November  22,  1963— fell  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  -thankful  for  many 
blessings  In  this  great  coimtry,  and  I 
often  think  of  the  four  freedoms  pro- 
claimed by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
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velt  as  freedom  was  engendered  over  32 
year.s  ago  Freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression Freedom  of  worship.  Freedom 
from  want    And  freedom  from  fear. 

I  am  grateful  for  those  ble^.^ings,  but  1 
am  also  thankful  for  another  deep 
source  of  inspiration:  John  F  Kennedy, 
who  will  always  be  remembered  by  lovers 
of  freedom. 

One  of  the  many  speeches  made  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  that  beloved  presi- 
dent's assassination  was  by  my  admin- 
istrative assistant.  Stephen  G  Calias,  who 
was  accurate  In  pointing  out  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  gave  America  "a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  hope."  That  is  the  way 
he  will  be  remembered  by  millions  of 
Amencan.s — and  I  remember  him  with 
respect  and  love.  Steve  also  concluded  his 
speech  by  stating  what  i.<;  another  fact 
about  President  Kermedy  "America  was 
proud  of  him— and  so  was  the  world." 

I  hereby  include  a  newspaper  article 
covering  Stephen  Callas'  speech  from  the 
Atom  Tabloid,  of  Woodbndge,  N.J.: 

P.MTEN  8   AiDX   Reminds   Us   or   John  P 
Kennedt 

Edison — President  John  F.  Kennedy  gave 
America  "a  new  spirit  and  a  new  hope,"  ac- 
cording to  Stephen  O  Callas.  adminlstraUve 
aide  to  U.S  Bep.  Edward  J  Patten  iD-15th 
Dlst.)  as  the  10th  anniversary  of  JFKs  at- 
saaslnatlon  neared. 

Callas  spoke  on  "John  F.  Kennedy  '.n  Ret- 
rospect "  before  the  United  Democrats  of 
Edison  ai  the  Fireside  Lounge  there  He 
noted  that,  ■Carl  Sandburg  reminded  us  that 
man  caanot  live  without  hope — and  hope 
was  the  rich  legacy  that  John  KeniiedT  left 
us — hope  that  Is  unconquerable — hope  that 
refuses  to  die." 

Patten's  aide  cited  some  of  the  creative 
legislation  Kennedy  not  only  signed  Into  law, 
but  advocat<>d— legislation  Caiiae  called  "un- 
heralded" r>:.meetlc  gains  he  llst*d  Inciuded: 
area  redevelopment,  education  TV.  training 
nurses  and  doctors,  mental  health,  manpower 
training,  the  flrst  presidential  advisory  coun- 
cU  on  the  arts,  and  34  straight  months  of 
economic  growth. 

Callas  also  lauded  some  of  Kennedy's  In- 
novations in  foreign  affairs  the  Peace  Corps, 
U.S  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Apency. 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  a  full-scale  outer  space  program.  Al- 
liance for  Progre.s.':  agreement  and  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  victory,  called  by  English  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Macmlllan,  "one  of  the  great 
turning  points  in  history" 

The  speaker  said  that' Dana  Bumefs  words 
reminded  him  of  Kennedy  "The  dreamer 
dies,  but  never  dies  the  dream  Said  Callas, 
"President  Kennedy's  dream  suil  lives,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  dream  of  all  people  and  all 
nations — the  quest  for  victory  over  what  he 
called  'a  struggle  against "  the  common 
enemies  of  man:  t>Tanny.  poverty,  disease, 
and  war  Itself  '  Somehow  Kennedy  generated 
the  feeling  that  If  anyone  cruld  conquer 
those  enemies,  he  could  be  tiie  i  ne  ' 

Historians  he  said  will  rate  Kennedy  as 
ft  good  president  wiU".  the  proirase  of  trreat- 
ness.  "I  believe  he  would  have  prevented  the 
Vietnam  quagmire  He  was  a  superblv 
balanced  president  whose  pfpularltv  index 
was  the  highest  of  our  ia.st  five  presidents: 
70  percent  Moet  of  the  Great  Society  leplsla- 
tlo.'.  was  ci  ncelved  by  JFK— -fro.T.  Medicare 
to  aid  to  education — but  President  Johnson 
got  the  credit." 

When  Kennedy  was  assassinated,  "never  in 
history  was  the  world  so  saddened  on  the 
death  of  a  U.S.  president,  for  the  loss  vras 
universal  in  scope  and  impact 

"I  remember  Hemingway's  indomitable 
SanUago  and  I  think  of  Kennedys  spirit" 
said  CaUas.  who  quoted  the  Nobel  prlae-wln- 
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htng  author:  "But  man  Is  not  made  for  de- 
feat A  man  can  be  destroyed,  but  not  de- 
feated Callas  said  Kennedy  was  phvslcaUy 
destroyed  at  Dallas  but  his  spirit  was  not 
defeated  for  death  only  conquers  bodies,  not 
Ideals  His  spirit  still  inspires  lovers  of  free- 
dom. 

"To  those  who  still  motrm  his  death,  gain 
strength  and  faith  in  knowing  that  what  Is 
remembered  is  never  lost'  And  there  is  much 
to  rem.em.ber  about  John  Fltzger&id  Kennedy. 
America  was  proud  of  him — and  sr.  was  the 
world."  concluded  Callas  in  his,  20  minute 
address  with  the  lOth  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent Kei.nedy's  astassmatlon  about  tC'  be 
observed 


THE    POSSIBLE    USE    OF    SOLAR 
ENERGY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    CAi-iroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 
Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  rail  to  the  attention  of  mv  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Colman  McCarthy 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Tuesday,  November  20  concerning  the 
potential  uses  of  solar  energy. 

In  light  of  the  present  energy  crisis. 
I  concur  with  our  former  colleague  the 
Honorable  George  Miller,  who  was  one 
of  our  most  disttngui.shed  and  influential 
Members  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
quoted  in  the  article  stating  that — 

Many  scientists  and  engli^eers  dismiss  solar 
energy  because  they  thlnJc  It  too  far  out  or 
conceptually  meSclent  by  current  engineer- 
ing standa.-^s  However,  we  cannot  afford 
the  iuiury  of  this  easy  attitude  .  .  the 
nation  today  depends  on  a  hoet  i.r  operat- 
ing technologies  which  were  quite  unknown 
only  25  years  ago. 

The  article  follows : 

L-rrrrNG  the  Shn  Shini  In 

'By  Colman  McCarthy) 
Two  years  ago  this  month,  writing  m  The 
Smithsonian       magazine,      environmentalist 
■WUson   Clark   sounded   a   note   that   has   the 
ring   of   this   morning's   front   page- 

Energy,  the  handmaiden  of  man's  prog- 
ress through  the  centuries,  is  m  the  deepest 
trouble  Demand  m  the  United  States  for  all 
sources  of  energy  Is  nslng  at  &  steadv  five  per 
cent,  and  demand  for  electricity  alone  Is  sky- 
rocketing at  nine  per  cent  per  vear— It  is 
doubling  every  decade  Continuation  of  this 
trend  Is  clearly  impossible,  given  the  current 
means  of  obtaining  energy  In  a  few  decadee 
there  will  be  no  ^-U  for  conversion  to  elec- 
tricity or  for  transportation,  nor  w.ll  there 
be  any  natural  gas  the  cleanest  burning  foe- 
sll  fuel  ,  .  .  Thus  the  energy  crisis,  one  that 
has  little  to  do  with  sum^mertlme  difHculties 
of  power  companies  or  the  political  consider- 
ations of  Importing  Mideast  oil  It  requires 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  ctir  ene.'xy  re- 
sources are  dwindling  the  bitter  realization 
that  at  some  not -so-distant  hour  the  party 
'A'lii  be  over. 

The  significance  of  Clark's  article  was  net 
just  that  it  had  the  lump  on  todavs  head- 
lines but  that  It  fCKused  on  the  potential 
uses  of  solar  ene.-gy  Clark  proposed  solar 
energy  as  one  of  the  major  solutions  to  the 
energy  alarm.  It  was  jjossible  to  disjnlas  his 
view  two  years  ago  as  fanciful  dreaming. 
another  one  of  those  distant  start— like 
steam-powered  cars.  prct*ln  f-.  n.  petrv- 
leum — that  occasloiially  sh.x>u  ihr  ugh  the 
sky  of  American  technology.  But  now,  two 
years  later,  solar  energy  is  being  taken  sen- 
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oualy  In  Con^rass  l&st  w««k.  th«  Solaj-  He«t- 
lag  and  C<x>Uag  Oeznon«tr»tlon  Act  ot  1973 
ti&d  170  co-apoD«on.  It  offers  a  $fiO  million 
rea«&rcb  program  to  sbow  In  three  to  flve 
years  tbAt  solar  energy  Is  practical  and 
ecudomical. 

By  deflmtloD,  solar  energy  la  tbe  power  of 
the  sun.  At  Its  simplest,  tills  can  be  demon- 
strated when  sunlight  streams  through  the 
window  of  a  bouse,  wanning  the  room  beyond 
the  normal  temperature.  At  its  most  complex, 
solar  energy  can  be  used  in  processes  to  gen- 
erate electricity,  to  heat  and  sir  condition 
buildings,  to  generate  furoaces  that  can  reach 
i.OOO  degre«s.  "Much  of  this  la  complex 
technology,"  says  Clark,  a  writer  ("Energy 
For  Survival"  to  be  published  by  Doubleday 
next  year)  and  consultant  for  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center,  'but  much  of  it  Is 
basically  simple.  For  example,  to  heat  a  house 
or  small  office  building,  glass  collectors  are 
built  on  the  roof  or  sides  to  trap  the  heat 
from  the  sun's  rays.  This  technology  has  been 
used  for  years  in  private  houses  and  office 
buildings.  The  experiments  proved  workable 
and  the  designs  were  perfected.  But  the  ini- 
tial cost  was  high,  so  the  idea  did  not  spread. 
But  the  costs  would  not  be  high  in  the  long 
run."  The  latter  is  a  hard  concept  in  America 
where  we  live  siiort  run:  discarding  car*  In  a 
couple  of  years,  throwing  away  paper  and 
meals  used  but  once,  tearing  down  usable 
office  buildings  So  little  Is  buUt  for  per- 
manence that  much  of  the  economy  depends 
on  wastefulness.  But  once  a  solar  energy  unit 
Is  Installed,  It  can  work  for  decades. 

Clark  recently  found  examples  of  this  In 
Florida  where  solar  hot  water  heaters  built 
In  the  19208  are  still  working  well  today. 
A  reason  the  solar  heaters  did  not  spread 
nationally  was  the  turn  to  natural  gas  and 
oU  In  the  1930s;  the  market  on  solar  heating 
trailed  off.  But  now.  40  years  later,  when  gas 
and  oil  are  trailing  off.  the  sensible  economics 
of  solar  heating  still  persists.  The  high  Initial 
cost  is  easily  offset  by  the  low  lifetime  oper- 
ating costs.  For  example,  a  University  of 
Florida  survey  of  solar  hot  water  heaters 
repwrted  a  homeowner  In  Ft.  Lauderdale  who 
Installed  a  180  gallon  tank  for  tl.SOO.  an  un- 
usually expensive  unit.  Despite  this,  he  ex- 
pects to  save  more  than  tl75  per  year  tn 
prevalimg  electricity  costs.  Thus.  In  less  than 
10  years  he  will  make  up  the  tl.500  Invest- 
ment, and  thereafter  have  almost  free  hot 
water  heating. 

When  be  first  began  researching  solar 
energy.  Clark  believed,  like  most  people,  that 
It  meant  only  building  the  technology  to  trap 
sunlight.  'Tfs  much  more  than  that."  he  now 
says.  "Before  the  last  few  decades  of  large 
exploitation  of  foesU  fuels,  our  food  system 
was  based  on  solar  energy,  not  oil  energy. 
Currently,  our  supply  of  food  la  precarious 
because  the  agricultural  system  la  heavily 
dependent  on  oU.  It  takes,  for  example,  about 
ten  calories  of  oil  to  give  us  one  calorie  of 
food.  Huge  amounts  of  oU  are  used  not  Just 
for  the  planting  and  harvesting  machtoes, 
but  oil  Is  also  used  to  make  the  synthetic 
fertilizers  and  pesticides  It  need  not  be  this 
way  On  the  farms,  rather  than  making  our 
synthetic  chemicals  from  oU.  we  should  be 
letting  solar  energy  trigger  the  production  of 
chamical  nutrients  in  the  agrlcultxiral  sys- 
tem. Sight  now.  we  dismiss  organic  farmers 
as  health  food  nuts,  but  we  forget  that  their 
farming  methods  use  only  a  fraction  of  the 
energy  used  In  the  centralized  farming  prac- 
tices of  agribusiness  I'm  not  pushing  organic 
farming  of  Itself:  I'm  only  for  maintaining 
our  current  level  of  productivity  without 
ezceaalTe  use  of  oU  There  is  a  lot  of  potential 
aolar  energy  In  agriculture  that  we  don't  use. 
Solar  energy,  for  example,  makes  the  chemi- 
cals In  plants  that  could  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  synthetic  chemicals  now  made  from 
oU  In  a  solar-based  agricultural  cycle, 
animals  eat  the  planu  and  produce  manure 
for  fertUlser.  rather  than  the  current  system 
which    depends    on    fertilizer    made    from 
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dwindling  fossil  fuels.  I'm  no  alarmist,  but 
unless  we  begin  now  to  change  over,  we  will 
face  serious  food  shortages  soon."  Clark  Is 
not  alone  m  his  assessment 

How  soon  could  the  nation  begin  using 
solar  energy  in  a  large  way?  Clark  believes 
two  decades,  but  he  makes  some  presump- 
tions. One  is  that  we  wlU  begin  getting  leader- 
ship from  the  White  House  and  buslneu — 
not  pep  talk  chatter  about  lowering  the  speed 
limit  and  thermostats.  Solar  energy  has  been 
mentioned  in  presidential  messages  but  an 
urgency  Is  lacking  We  are  mistaken  to  think 
that  once  the  gas  and  oil  run  out,  then  we 
can  switch  over  immediately  to  sun  power. 
It  doesnt  work  that  way  because  fossil  fuel 
must  first  be  used  to  build  the  solar  equip- 
ment. If  we  are  short  of  fossU  fuels  and  keep 
wasting  It  at  the  current  rate  of  profligacy, 
then  we  will  have  none  to  build  economically 
feasible  solar  systems.  We  will  be  out  In  the 
cold  tn  more  ways  than  one. 

Rep.  George  P.  Miller  (D-Callf  ).  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  said  recently  that  many  scien- 
tists and  engineers  dismiss  solar  energy 
"because  they  think  It  too  far  out  or  con- 
ceptually Inefficient  by  current  engineering 
standards  To  my  mind,  however,  we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  this  easy  attitude.  The 
stakes  are  too  high.  Moreover  .  .  .  the  nation 
today  depends  on  a  host  of  operating  tech- 
nologies which  were  quite  unknown  only  30 
years  ago." 


KEVIN  DAVEY 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  nosiDA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  November  28.  1973 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  P. 
Kevin  Davey.  a  member  of  Florida  Blue 
Key.  the  Men's  Leadership  Honorary 
organization  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida, waa  the  general  chairman  of  home- 
coming this  year.  At  the  Florida  Blue 
Key  Banquet  on  FYlday.  November  16. 
1973.  he  delivered  a  speech,  though  short 
In  length,  was  long  in  thought. 

This  message,  coming  from  one  of  our 
young  leaders,  I  believe  is  thought-pro- 
voking and  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
aU  of  us.  It  follows: 

Tatn>  OF  WATxaoATX 

Next  Thursday.  November  22,  1973.  marks 
the  10th  Anniversary  of  the  assassination  of 
John  F  Kennedy,  the  man  who  Ignited  the 
country  with  the  words. 

"Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new 
generation  of  Americans  .  So  let  us  begin 
anew"  20th  January  19«1. 

And  so.  with  Impregnable  faith  In  the 
IdeAla  upon  which  It  Is  founded,  the  country 
survived  through  burning  cities,  assassina- 
tions, and  war.  In  the  past  months.  Amer- 
icans have  grappled  with  a  deeper  crisis, 
affecting  the  moral  fabric  of  our  government. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  during  thU  time  we 
have  seen  unwavering  patriou  question  the 
authority  and  abUlty  of  the  present  admlnu- 
tratlon  to  govern.  These  doubts  are  more 
serious  than  btimlng  cities  or  external  wars 
for  as  any  student  of  history  knows,  the 
strength  and  p>ower  of  a  nation  disintegrates 
from  within,  not  from  outside  threats 

In  the  past  days,  efforts  have  been  made 
towards  re-establishing  the  foundations  of 
faith  and  credlbUlty.  To  this  unique  assem- 
bly of  political  leaders,  ;udges  and  prominent 
ettteens.  I  ask  that  we  not  move  too  rapidly 
trrwards  an  artlflclal  confidence,  but  that  the 
questions  and  doubts  which  have  arisen  be 
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answered  and  answered  fully.  Many  people 
are  "tired  of  Watergate  "  and  would  rather 
see  If  forgotten  But  we  must  remember  that 
It  is  like  a  cancer  which,  even  when  Ignored, 
continues  to  fester  and  destroy  life.  The  life 
of  otir  country  Is  based  on  the  faith  of  Its 
people  In  the  democratic  system.  When  this 
system  falters,  the  strength  of  America  is 
that  we  can  'begin  anew".  Let  us  not  let 
the  torch  dim  agam. 


ODIE  M.  HOOVER  PASSES 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI-VES 

Wednesday,  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 7,  1973.  one  of  Cleveland's  most 
distinguished  and  Internationally  known 
citizens  departed  this  life  The  Rev.  Odle 
M.  Hoover  was  a  gifted  orator,  a  dedi- 
cated minister,  a  civil  rights  leader,  and 
a  man  who  was  able  to  Influence  the 
pohtlcal  spectrum  of  our  city  and  the 
Nation.  I  had  the  privilege  of  personally 
enjoying  his  warm  and  enduring  friend- 
ship. He  made  a  significant  impact  upon 
my  life  and  that  of  my  brother.  Carl  B. 
Stokes,  the  former  Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio  He  was  a  man  who  walked  with 
kings  and  yet  never  lost  the  common 
touch.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  his  obituary 
so  that  my  colleagues  can  read  about 
my  friend,  the  late  Reverend  Odle  M 
Hoover; 

Obituast 

Hast  thou  not  known?  Hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlasting  Ood.  the  Lord, 
the  creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  falnteth 
not.  neither  Is  weary?  There  la  no  searching 
of  his  understanding  He  glveth  power  to  the 
faint:  And  to  them  that  have  no  might  he 
Increaseth  strength.  Even  the  youths  shall 
faint  and  be  weary,  and  young  men  shall  ut- 
terly fall :  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength :  They  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles:  They  shall  run.  and 
not  be  weary,  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not 
faint.— Islah  40 :  28-3 1 

The  Reverend  Odle  MUlard  Hoover.  Jr.  was 
bom  In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  September  21. 
1921.  He  was  the  son  of  Susie  and  Odle  M. 
Hoover.  3r. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  NaahvUle.  Tennessee  where 
he  graduated  with  honors  In  1941  and  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Cameron  Award  for 
Scholarship  He  attended  Tennessee  A  &  I 
State  University  where  he  majored  In  8cl- 
enre.  He  studied  music  at  Fisk  University 
under  the  late  Professor  John  Work  His 
under -graduate  work  which  was  done  at  the 
American  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  re- 
sulted In  his  earning  a  Bachelor  of  Theology 
Degree.  Over  the  last  ten  years  he  partici- 
pated In  special  studies  and  advanced  theo- 
logical training  at  Boston  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Virginia  Union  Univer- 
sity and  Yale  University 

For  the  last  three  decades  he  had  pasto- 
rates at  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church  in  Car- 
thage, Tennessee,  Mt.  Zlon  Baptist  Church 
In  FayettevlUe,  Tennessee.  Beulah  Baptut 
Church  In  Montgomery.  Alabama  and  Olivet 
Institutional  Baptist  Church  In  Cleveland 
Ohio. 

Wh<>n  he  assumed  the  pastorate  In  Olivet 
In  1992.  the  membership  was  far  less  than 
five  hundred.  It  now  exceeds  five  thousand 

In  the  nineteen  years  of  pastoral  services 
to  the  Olivet  Institutional  Baptist  Church, 
he  completed  the  building  of  a  large  modern 
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Sanctuary  and  the  O.  M.  Hoover  Christian 
Community  Center  which  was  dedicated  in 
1965. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference.  The  American  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  The  American  Academy 
of  Clergymen.  The  Martin  Luther  King 
Foundation  and  People  United  to  Save  Hu- 
manity which  was  founded  by  the  Reverend 
Jesse  L,  Jackson. 

His  other  organlzatkjn  aflUlatlon^  included 
the  Klwanls  Club,  the  Cleveland  Baptist  As- 
sociation, The  Baptist  Ministers  Conference 
of  Cleveland,  The  Urban  League  of  Cleveland 
and  many  others. 

He  was  an  Associate  National  Chaplain  of 
the  Independent  Benevolent  Protection 
Order  of  Elks.  He  was  a  33  Degree  Mason. 

His  ministry  Included  a  broad  spectrum  of 
acOvltles  In  and  outside  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  preached  and  lectured  throughout 
North  and  South  America.  Scandinavia,  the 
Orient  and  the  Holy  Land. 

In  1964.  he  accompanied  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  recipient  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Olso.  Norway. 

He  was  Involved  in  the  civil  Rights  Move- 
ment in  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  on  a  Na- 
tional level.  Because  of  his  dedication  and 
commitment  to  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  and  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Oonference.  he  raised  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  In  the 
early  and  middle  sixties. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  son  and  daughter-in- 
law.  Odle  Millard  Hoover.  HI  and  Prances 
Taylor  Hooper,  residing  In  NashvUle,  Tennes- 
see, Eva  Patricia  Hoover,  residing  In  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia  and  his  eldest 
daughter  Carole  Frances  Hoover,  residing  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

In  July.  1973,  Rev,  Odle  Millard  Hoover 
celebrated  his  2lBt  Anniversary  in  service  to 
his  congregation  at  the  Olivet  InstltutlooaJ 
Baptist  Church. 

Most  Respectfully. 

Odix  Mn-LAKD  HoovEB.  m. 
FaANOEs  Tatlob  Hoovtb. 
Eva  Patricia  Hoover. 
Carole  Frances  Hoover. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— VI 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 3.  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New 
York  City  spoke  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Crlmi- 
nologv'.  calling  for  stringent  gun  controls. 
Referring  to  wholesale  imports  of  hand- 
guns Into  New  York  City  from  States 
having  virtually  no  controls,  the  mayor 
stressed  the  need  for  registration  at  the 
Federal  level. 

I  commend  the  remarks  of  Mayor 
Lindsay  to  my  colleagues  as  further  evi- 
dence that  strict  Federal  gun  controls 
are  essential  to  make  our  communities 
safe  places  to  live  and  work. 

The  mayor's  address  fo'lows: 
Address  bt  Mayor  John  V.  Lindrat 

I'd  like  to  talk  this  morning  about  8  peo- 
ple who  were  killed  In  a  war  one  day  last 
October.  They  were  all  Americans. 

The  war  that  claimed  them  was  not  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  did  not  make  any  headlines 
and  will  never  have  any  winners  It  rank* 
with  the  ClvU  War  as  being  tlie  most  unique- 
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ly  American  of  all  wars.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  decades  and  intensifying  every  year. 
And  It  will  be  raging  still  more  furiously  next 
year — unless  we  do  something  about  It. 

On  October  4.  1973,  Police  Officer  Robert 
Marshall  Interrupted  a  hold-up  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  shot  and  killed  with  a  handgun. 

On  October  4th,  Howard  Lee  got  Into  an 
argument  with  some  friends  in  his  Cleveland 
apartment.  He  wae  shot  and  killed  with  a 
handgun. 

On  October  4th,  Richard  Anderson,  a  Den- 
ver businessman,  committed  stilclde  by 
shooting  himself  with  a  rifle. 

On  October  4th.  in  Seattle.  16  year  old 
Lloyd  Smith  got  mto  an  argument  over  a 
narcotic  transaction.  He  was  shot  and  killed 
with  a  handgun. 

On  October  4th,  Robert  SevUle-s  store  In 
Jackson.  Mississippi  was  held  up.  He  was 
shot  and  killed  with  a  shotgun 

On  October  4th,  in  New  York  City  Howard 
Schwartz's  dog  got  into  a  fight  with  another 
dog.  The  owners  of  the  two  dogs  argued.  Mr. 
Schwartz  was  shot  and  killed  with  a  hand- 
gun. 

Though  the  names  of  this  death  list  have 
been  changed,  nothing  about  It  Is  unreal.  In 
fact,  If  October  4,  1973.  was  Just  an  average 
day  In  America,  57  people  were  kUled  In  acci- 
dents, murders,  and  suicides  that  involved 
the  use  of  what  has  become  an  American 
trademark — the  gun. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way.  We  can  save 
many  of  tomorrow's  57  victims.  All  we  have 
to  do  Is  treat  guns  not  like  toys,  or  badges  of 
manhood,  or  symbols  of  the  great  American 
tradition — but  like  guns. 

There  are  as  many  firearms  m  the  United 
States  as  there  are  people. 

This  Includes  as  many  as  40  million  hand- 
gixns.  which  are  now  being  manufactured 
and  pumped  Into  the  civilian  population  at 
the   rate   of   more   than   2.5   million   a   year. 

Which  means  that  a  new  handgun  is  sold 
in  the  United  States  every  13  seconds  And 
one  Is  used  every  hour  of  every  day  to  murder 
one  of  our  citizens. 

But  the  legal  restrictions  we  impose  on 
the  distribution  of  these  weapons  are  almost 
non -existent. 

In  only  three  states  and  two  cities  Is  a 
license  or  Identification  card  needed  to  ac- 
quire or  carry  a  rifle  or  shotgun. 

And  In  42  states  no  license  Is  required  to 
purchase  a  handgun. 

The  only  restriction  on  buying  handguns 
In  these  42  states  is  a  provision  in  the 
Federal  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  which  re- 
quires that  the  purchaser  fill  out  a  form 
giving  his  name  and  declaring  that  he  Is  not 
a  minor,  and  has  no  history  of  alcoholism, 
mental  disorder,  or  felony  conviction  But 
this  requirement  Is  almost  worthless  since  it 
mandates  no  verification — such  as  finger- 
prints and  a  police  background  check — to 
substantiate  the  purchaser's  identity  and 
his  declarations. 

And  while  the  Act  of  1968  banned  the 
Importation  of  cheap  handguns^known  as 
Saturday  Night  Specials — it  allowed  for  the 
Importation  of  their  parts  and  their  domestic 
assembly  and  distrlbuuon.  And  so.  one  mil- 
lion cheap  handguns  that  can  have  no  con- 
ceivable sporting  purpose  and  cannot  be 
used  for  anything  other  than  killing  human 
bemgs  at  close  range  were  put  together  and 
sold  In  the  United  States  last  year — with 
no  real  controls  on  their  distribution. 

In   a   country   that   requires   prescriptions 

for  peniclUn  and  licensee  for  dogs,  that  kind 

of  legislative  policy  on  firearms  Is  incredible. 

Indeed,    that    kind    of    permissiveness    is 

suicidal. 

It  means  that  In  the  next  two  years  more 
Americans  will  die  at  home  from  firearms 
fatalities  than  were  killed  by  the  enemy  In 
the  twelve  years  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

And  nowhere  are  the  numbers  more  fright- 
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enlng  and  our  disregard  of  them  more  in- 
tolerable than  In  the  category  of  police  kill- 
ings. 

In  1967,  there  were  57  police  officers  kUled 
In  the  United  States  By  1972.  the  death  toU 
reached  112,  of  whom  108  were  killed  with 
firearms  and  74  were  kOled  with  handguns. 

Prom  1966  through  1972.  621  policemen 
were  klUed  across  the  United  States  Ninety- 
five  percent  were  killed  with  firearms,  and 
seven  out  of  ten  were  killed  with  handguns. 

Indeed  it  is  the  cop  on  the  beat  who  has 
the  most  to  fear  m  a  gun -crazed  society  He 
is  trained  and  equipped  to  defend  himself. 
But  there  is  llttie  he  can  do  about  the  bullet 
that  greets  him  as  he  chases  a  suspect  down 
an  alley,  Interrupts  a  hold-up,  or  comes  be- 
tween a  husband  and  wife  in  a  famllv  dis- 
pute. 

That  is  why  police  leaders — Including  the 
late  J.  Edgar  Hoover — have  long  supported 
stringent  gun  control.  That  is  also  why  the 
President's  consistent  opposition  to  strong 
gun  control  makes  hl5  election  campaign 
promise  to  "strengthen  the  peace  forces 
against  the  crime  forces'  hard  to  believe. 

The  Unlt«d  States  stands  alone  as  the  only 
supposedly  civUlsied  country  m  the  world  that 
does  not  regulate  the  os-nershlp  of  firearms. 
Our  per  capita  gun  ownership  rate  Is  be- 
tween five  and  thirty  times  that  of  any  other 
free  country.  And  In  1969.  our  murder  rate 
was  16  times  that  of  Finland,  120  times  that 
of  Sweden  and  360  times  that  of  Norway 

There  will  be  more  Americans  killed  by 
handguns  In  the  next  39  hours  than  were 
killed  by  handguns  In  all  of  England  la 
1972. 

It  Is  Illegal  to  own  a  handgun  In  Japan. 
And  so  In  Tokyo,  there  were  217  murders  In 
1972.  and  only  three  of  them  were  commit- 
ted with  handguns  In  Detroit,  with  one 
tenth  of  the  population  of  Tokyo  there  were 
more  than  twice  as  many  murders  In  1973 

When  I  was  in  Japan  last  year  the  police 
told  me  they  couldnt  understand  how  we 
survived  without  gun  controls.  The  answer  is 
that  many  of  us  don't. 

But  we  need  not  look  overseas  to  see  that 
gun  control  can  work. 

The  fact  is  that  even  domestic  compensons 
between  states  or  localities  with  weak  versus 
strong  firearms  laws  tell  the  same  story 

The  South,  which  has  the  highest  rate  of 
firearms  ownership  and  generally  the  weak- 
est gun  contro;  laws  m  the  nation,  also 
has  the  highest  rate  of  homicides  committed 
with  firearms  and  the  highest  rate  of  acci- 
dental gun  deaths. 

New  Tork  City  has  the  nation's  most 
stringent  state  and  local  gun  controls  And, 
80  far  m  1973.  New  York's  murder  rate  ranks 
9th  among  the  ten  largest  cities. 

In  New  Tork  City.  e\ery  gun  Is  required 
to  be  registered  and  every  owner  licensed. 
To  get  a  license,  an  applicant  is  first  finger- 
printed and  his  background  15  carefully 
chocked  by  the  Police  Department,  to  weed 
out  those  with  histories  of  alcoholism  mental 
disorder,  or  felony  convictions.  In  addition, 
to  get  a  license  to  carry  a  handgun  In  New 
Tork  City,  the  applicant  must  not  only  go 
through  this  same  background  check!  he 
must  also  prove  to  the  Police  that  he  has  a 
specific,  legitimate  need  for  the  handgun 

Only  24.000  New  Torkers  have  these  hand- 
gun licenses  And  we  know  the  system 
works — because  only  a  handful  ot  these  24.000 
have  ever  used  their  weapons  to  commit  an 
assault,  robbery  or  murder 

But  Just  as  New  Tork  City  shows  how  gun 
control  can  be  effective,  our  ezpenenoe  here 
also  demonstrates  how  even  the  beet  state 
and  looal  oontrols  are  tragically  undermined 
by  the  absence  of  stringent  federal  firearms 
control 

Although  New  Tork  ranks  19th  in  crime 
among  the  largest  25  cities,  the  number  of 
assaults  and  robberies  involving  firearms  Is 
rising  sharply.  And  the  City's  chief  MedtcAi 
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Exsunlner  attributes  almost  the  entire  In- 
crease In  murder  in  recent  years  to  the  In- 
cre.ised  availability  of  guns. 

These  were  crimes  t&at  are  almoet  always 
committed  with  illegal  guns,  not  by  our  li- 
censed owners.  Crime  guns  almost  always 
come  from  Jurisdictions  outside  New  York. 
We  have  learned,  m  fact,  that  these  guns 
are  coming  to  us  by  the  thousands  through 
black  market  "gun  running"  networks.  These 
operations  thrive  on  the  al>8ence  of  strict 
federal  standards  which  mAkes  It  possible 
for  a  gun  runner  to  walk  Into  a  store  in  the 
South  give  a  false  name  and  address  on  that 
federal  form  and  exchange  cash  for  several 
hundred  handguns.  In  one  case,  for  example. 
one  man  in  South  Carolina  purchased  600 
handguns  in  one  day  so  that  he  could  resell 
them  In  Northern  cities 

Police  Commissioner  Donald  P.  Cawley  and 
I  have  intensified  effarts  to  put  a  dent  in  this 
deadly  Interstate  tralBc.  We  recently  met 
with  the  City's  District  Attorneys  and  ad- 
ministrative Judges  to  seek  their  cooperation 
in  getting  better  InXormatlon  from  those 
arrested  on  gun  possession  charges  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  gun  they  were  carrying,  and  to 
seek  stricter  enforcement  of  New  York's 
strong  gun  laws.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  work 
our  way  back  to  the  major  profiteers  In  these 
operations. 

We  are  also  working  with  the  Treasury  De- 
parttnent  s  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Plrearms 
Unit  on  a  study  aimed  at  learning  more 
about  these  black  market  networks  and 
quickly  uncovering  the  most  blatant  of  them. 
With  APT,  we  have  begun  tracing  the  ap- 
proximately 3000  handguns  seized  by  our 
police  from  persons  arrested  In  the  last  six 
months  In  order  to  determine  each  hand- 
gun's last  legal  point  of  transfer. 

Though  the  results  of  the  survey  are  not 
yet  complete,  they  promise  to  confirm  our 
worst  fears  about  how  the  absence  of  strict 
national  gun  control  undercuts  New  York's 
tough  loc*l  laws.  Approximately  98  ^r  of  the 
guns  surveyed  thus  were  either  stolen  or  have 
been  trac«d  to  retail  sales  outside  of  New 
York  3t*ie  Two  thirds  of  those  traced  out- 
side the  State  came  from  Just  four  states  in 
the  South  South  Carolln*.  OeorgU,  Florida, 
and  Virginia.  Most  alarmingly.  South  Caro- 
lina '.hus  far  accounts  for  almost  one  third 
of  the  total  traceable  guns  seized. 

Many  of  you  may  have  read  about  the  m&n 
who  went  berserk  on  34th  Street  last  week 
and  killed  two  people  before  being  gunned 
down  blmaelf .  Of  the  two  hanrtgans  he  used, 
one  has  been  traoed  to  South  Carolina  and 
the  other  has  been  tentatively  traced  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

A  recent  gtin  running  operation  uncovered 
by  a  Joint  Pederal-Clty  investigation  tells  us 
In  broader  terms  what  this  Interstate  traffic 
means  The  defendents  in  this  case  are  al- 
leged to  have  brought  300  handguns  In  Just 
one  shipinent  from  South  Carolina  to  New 
York — and  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment has  already  seized  109  of  them  from 
penona  arrested  for  attempted  murder,  as- 
sault and  anned  robbery 

That,  very  simply.  Is  the  case  for  federal 
gun  control. 

To  put  It  another  way.  permlaslTeness  in 
states  such  as  Geon;ta.  South  Oarollna.  Plorl- 
da.  and  Virginia  la  threateivlng  the  safety 
of  poUce  c^Jicm  and  citizens  in  New  York 
City,  and  acroas  this  nation. 

Tha*.  is  obvioualy  a  federal  problem  of  the 
hlgheat  order 

Is  Washington  listening? 
For  seren  years  as  a  Congrsasman  and  eight 
as  a  Mayor  I  have  pleaded  for  national  gun 
control. 
9peetflea2>y.  this  leglautlon  woald 
Bi»qatr«  the  registration  of  all  firearms: 
Ban  the  naanufact'jre  of  sale  of  all  cheap 
hand-guns   juA.   suitable    for   sporting   pur- 
posea: 

Baquir*  tha  licebsiac  of  all  Onarms  own- 
er*, and 
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Require  special  licenses  for  handgun 
ownership,  to  be  Issued  only  after  that  the 
applicant  proves  that  he  has  an  overriding 
legitimate  need  for  this  dangerous  weapon. 
Though  the  standard  for  such  overriding 
need  could  vary  among  states  and  localities. 
It  would  surely  not  allow  a  civilian  in  South 
Carolina  to  buy  600  handguns  at  a  time: 

In  addition,  a  strong  federal  law  would 
mandate  that  firearm  manufacturers,  ship- 
pers, and  retailers  take  strict  safety  measures 
to  help  prevent  gun  thefts,  which  now  run 
Into  the  tens  of  thousands  every  year,  and 
which  account  for  almost  30%  of  the  guns 
traced  In  our  survey  so  far. 

Essentially,  then,  what  we  need  is  to  treat 
guns  the  way  we  treat  cars:  they  must  be 
registered  and  those  who  use  them  must 
be  licensed.  That  is  hardly  an  extreme  or 
unresaonable  restriction  on  these  tools  of 
death. 

And  this  muat  be  done  at  the  federal 
level — because  we  can't  allow  guns  to  slip 
through  a  hodgepodge  of  non-uniform  state 
laws. 

This  kind  of  federal  legislation  has  been 
supported  for  years  by  mayors  and  police 
chiefs  across  the  country.  And  every  publks 
opinion  poll  has  found  that  a  large  majority 
of  American  citizens  support  It  as  well. 

But  In  Washington  our  voice  Is  drowned 
out  by  the  power  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association — an  Industry  funded  lobby  wtose 
tax  exempt  status  Is  mystifying,  and  whose 
half-truths  are  designed  to  mislead  thou- 
sands of  hunters  Into  burying  Congress  In 
postcards  everytlme  someone  says  gun 
control. 

And  this  Is  one  of  the  most  unregulated 
industnee  in  the  nation,  with  barely  any 
Federal  monitoring  of  production  and  sales. 
This.  Itself.  Is  a  national  scandal  If  these 
firms  were  also  producing  heroin,  there  would 
be  Federal  action  and  national  outrage.  But 
their  outpouring  of  guns,  which  annually 
kills  far  more  people  than  drug  addiction, 
barely  causes  a  stir  in  Washington. 

The  only  hunting  that  gun  control  would 
stop  would  be  the  hunting  Americans  do 
against  each  other. 

All  of  us  here  know  that. 

But  otir  knowing  it  Isn't  good  enough.  We 
must  shatter  the  myths  about  guns  and 
about  gun  control.  We  mtist  disabuse  those 
who  believe  that  "If  guns  are  outlawed  only 
outlaws  will  have  guns."  That  Just  isn't  true. 
Police  will  have  guns.  Licensed  owners  will 
have  guns.  And  the  odds  will  be  much  bet- 
ter that  more  criminals  will  not. 

We  must  also  point  out  one  more  shocking 
truth.  Almost  three  fourths  of  all  murders 
are  actually  committed  not  by  random  thugs, 
but  by  normally  law  abiding  citizens  who 
get  Into  an  argument  with  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive and  reach  for  a  gun  that  Is  all  too  avail- 
able Nor  should  we  forget  the  thousands  of 
suicides  and  accidents  that  are  the  direct 
consequence  of  too  many  guns  In  too  many 
places 

Indeed  we  must  lead  the  way  In  re-examin- 
ing the  role  of  guns  In  our  society  and  the 
myth  that  the  gun  has  some  sacred  place 
In  the  American  tradition. 

This  country  was  founded  on  cherished 
Ideals,  not  guns 

The  frontier  was  conquered  by  plows  and 
axes  and  hope — not  gun-sllnglng. 

The  hope  *e  have  always  offered  our- 
selves and  the  world  ha/t  been  that  man 
could  be  free,  not  that  hs  could  carry  a  gun. 

And  today,  in  the  wake  of  Watergate,  we 
know  too  well  that  freedom  depends  on  the 
rule  of  law  not  the  exercise  of  raw  power 

TTie  question  of  bow  we  face  our  gun 
mania  is  really  a  question  of  what  kind  of 
society  we  want  to  be 

Can   we  expect  to  be  a  nation   of  peace 

and  guod  will  abroad  and  yet  be  a  country 

that  sells  handgun*  like  bubblegum  at  home? 

Indeed,  can  we  show  our  children  the  glf>ry 
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of  guns  on  television  and  In  the  movies  and 
then  convince  them  that  the  law — not  the 
gun — Is  the  great  equalizer? 

No  one  who  loves  his  country  can  hide 
from  these  questions  any  longer.  We  muat 
face  them. 

We  must  teach  our  children  to  think  of 
torn  flesh  and  slabs  In  the  morgue  when 
they  think  of  guns,  not  mythology  and  man- 
hood. We  must  remind  them  that  the  gun- 
sllnger  la  the  enemy  of  democracy — that 
here  in  America  one  Presidential  election  has 
t>een  nullified,  and  two  have  been  frustrated 
by  firepower  In  Just  the  last  ten  years. 

And  we  must  make  Washington  face  these 
same  questions. 

We  must  stiffen  up  the  Congress  In  the 
face  of  a  lobby  that  for  too  long  has  used 
lies  and  cash  from  the  gun  Industry  to  bully 
this  country. 

The  crisis  In  Washington  today  Is  a  crisis 
In  confidence  In  the  rule  of  law.  "There  can  be 
no  better  time  to  get  on  with  the  business 
of  r)aaBlng  gun  control  legislation,  for  that 
would  assert  the  rule  of  law  over  the  rule  of 
force. 

It's  time  we  ended  the  war  at  home.  It's 
time  we  made  freedom  under  the  law — not 
the  gun — onoe  and  for  all  the  trademark  of 
America. 

In  the  last  eight  years.  I  have  been  to 
more  than  20  funerals  of  police  officers  killed 
In  the  line  of  duty  by  guns.  Each  one  has 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  my  memory. 

I  promise  you.  for  as  long  as  It  takes.  I 
Intend  to  continue  the  fight  to  honor  those 
slain  men  by  passing  the  kind  of  strtngent 
gun  control  law  that  will  protect  their  com- 
rades and  the  thousands  of  other  Americans 
whose  lives  depend  on  It. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  me. 


CONGRESSMAN  CULVER  SPEAKS 
ON  WORLD  TRADE.  DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  INTERDEPENDENCE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  a 
speech  delivered  by  our  colleague,  Con- 
gressman John  Culvir  of  Iowa,  before 
the  One  World  Conference  in  Des 
Moines.  This  was  a  large  gathering  of 
citizens  and  public  Interest  organizations 
concerned  with  questions  of  world  trade, 
development,  and  interdependence.  The 
conference  this  year  gave  special  em- 
phasis to  world  Interdependencies  In  food 
and  energy.  Not  only  were  the  themes 
timely  and  critical,  but  Congressman 
CrrtVER  brought  to  them  an  Incisive 
understanding  of  the  Interplay  of  trade, 
foreign  agricultural,  and  energj-  policies 

Mr.  Ctjxvih  has  had  a  significant  In- 
fluence on  the  .shape  of  pending  trade 
legislation,  especially  in  Its  Incorpora- 
tion of  a  more  humane,  workable,  and 
versatile  trade  adjustment  section.  In 
hla  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  Subcommittee  he  held 
searching  hearings  on  energy  almost  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  which  clearly  fore- 
shadowed the  domestic  and  interna tioruil 
emergency  which  now  exists. 

This  year  he  has  Joined  with  me  in 
chairing  an  additional  set  of  hearings 
seeking  to  analyze  the  Interconnections 
between  energy  and  other  aspects  of 
foreign  policy,  especially  in  the  Middle 
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East.  He  has  been  a  foremost  expert  on 
foreign  agricultural  policy,  and  he  was 
the  principal  author  of  the  recent  infilu- 
entlal  House  report  on  the  Oversea 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

This  speech  by  Mr.  Culver  reflects  the 
qualities  of  foreslghtedness,  breadth  of 
understanding,  and  balanced  judgment 
which  have  made  him  so  effective  in  this 
important  realm  of  public  policy. 

The  speech  follows : 

Wosu)  Trade,  Development,  and 

INTEROKPENDENCS 

(By  John  C.  Culveh) 

No  conference  could  be  more  timely  than 
this  gathering  which  Is  devoting  Itself  to  an 
intensive  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
world  Interdependence,  development,  and 
trade.  We  are  often  told  that  the  ijeople  of 
this  country  are  fatigued  by  the  subject  of 
world  development  and  aid  and  that  this  Na- 
tion's role  In  furthering  human  opportuni- 
ties and  economic  growth  In  the  developing 
world  has  become  a  marginal  one.  If  such 
a  mood  is  widespread — and  this  coalition 
gathered  here  surely  gives  one  pause — there 
are  many  present  facta  which  sharply  con- 
tradict such  an  Impression. 

In  Nairobi  this  week  plans  are  going  for- 
ward which  win  hopefully  lead  to  the  most 
sweeping  reform  of  the  International  mone- 
tary system  since  Bretton  Woods. 

In  Rome  this  past  week  there  has  been  an 
emergency  meeting  to  assess  the  interna- 
tional food  situation  and  to  seek  concerted 
International  remedies  for  both  foreseeable 
and  future  food  shortages  across  the  world. 

In  Washington  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  nearlng  Its  final  deliberations  on  the 
Trade  Reform  Act,  the  most  decisive  enact- 
ment of  Its  kind  since  1963  and  perhaps  even 
World  War  n. 

Almost  every  community  In  this  country 
has  this  year  bad  a  sudden  awareness  of  an 
energy  crisis.  Though  not  every  one  perceives 
It  In  the  same  way.  It  is  also  shared  In  many 
countries  abroad,  and  It  opens  a  whole  new 
set  of  relationships  between  develop>ed  and 
some  of  the  less  developed  nations 

Here  In  Iowa,  the  second  largest  agricul- 
tural exporter  of  the  60  States,  there  Is  an 
Inescapable  sense  of  the  Interconnection  be- 
tween trade  and  the  health  of  the  domestic 
economy — all  the  more  at  a  time  of  world 
Inflation    and    commodity    shortages. 

So  this  meeting  Is  surely  not  chasing  fan- 
tasies or  merely  trying  to  breathe  life  Into  a 
dying  or  slumbering  set  of  Issues.  It  Is  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  most  urgent  realities 
and  most  pressing  prospects  facing  an  In- 
creasingly Interdependent  world.  Moreover, 
when  we  speak  of  food  or  energy,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  economic  abstractions  or  re- 
mote speculations  about  world  development, 
but  with  the  elemental  and  understandable 
Issues  of  human  livelihood  and  dignity. 
Looked  at  In  these  terms,  the  "world  with- 
out borders"  which  keynotes  your  meetings, 
l8  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  a  fact  rein- 
forced by  the  attention  now  riveted  on  food, 
energy,  and  the  new  terms  of  world  trade. 

I  need  hardly  stress  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  trade  bill  by  Congress  and  the 
Imminence  of  concurrent  trade  and  mone- 
tary negotiations  can  have  momentous  con- 
sequences In  the  impul.ws  they  plve  both  to 
<Hir  foreign  policy  and  to  the  future  char- 
acter of  our  economy.  How  we  handle  the 
trade  bill  will  be  a  shaping  force  for  na- 
tional foreign  economic  policy  for  years  to 
come,  both  among  Industrialized  and  de- 
veloping nations.  It  could  have  paralyzing 
eflects:  It  can  be  llberatInK  This  Is  not  aTi 
Isolated  or  intramural  domestic  drama.  How 
the  trade  bill  and  associated  Issues  are  han- 
dled Is  integral  to  the  positions  of  our  trad- 
ing and  economic  partners  and  to  the  con- 
fidence they  place  In  our  economic  good 
sense,  stability,  and  staying  power. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  uncertain  prospects  and  timetable  of 
the  trade  bill  has  been  one  factor,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  more  vulnerable  position  of  the 
dollar  abroad.  The  outcome  of  trade  legisla- 
tion wUl  be  a  major  Index  for  countries  In 
assessing  the  nature  of  United  States  foreign 
policy — whether  we  are  realistically  con- 
cerned primarily  to  limit  untenable  and  de- 
bilitating security  commitments  or  whether 
we  are  unreallstlcally  attempting  to  devise 
some  form  of  Indiscriminate  modem  day  po- 
litical and  economic  Isolationism  with  all 
the  pitfalls  that  creates  for  the  world 
community. 

Equally  the  consideration  of  trade  legisla- 
tion— an  event  which  does  not  occur  more 
than  once  In  a  decade — or  at  even  longer 
Intervals — has  large  portents  for  our  do- 
mestic economy  as  well.  Though  the  United 
States  in  raw  arithmetical  terms  Is  less  de- 
pendent on  the  flow  of  International  trade 
than  many  Industrialized  nations,  nonethe- 
less It  Is  of  heightening  Importance  as  It  la 
plain  to  see  not  only  In  our  historic  relation- 
ships with  the  countries  of  western  Europe. 
but  also  In  our  unfolding  new  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  eastern  Europye,  China, 
and  of  course,  Japan.  And  If  one  considers 
so  large  a  question  as  the  future  of  our 
domestic  energy  sources— much  of  It  from 
countries  developing  some  Independent  fi- 
nancial and  political  leverage  of  their  own. 
the  pivotal  importance  of  trade  is  Inescapa- 
ble. But  a  spreading  awareness  of  the  changes 
In  world  trade  brings  with  It  a  greater  senst 
of  dependency,  of  accelerated  change,  and 
of  greater  competitive  vulnerability  here  at 
home  That  Is  why  It  Is  especially  Important 
to  seize  the  opportunity  to  mesh  a  trade 
adjustment  and  manpower  policy  with  trade 
negotiations  and  initiatives. 
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late  Innovation,  productivity,  and   vigorous 
competition. 

In  spite  of  these  various  views,  three  facts 
are  clear.  First,  millions  of  American  work- 
ers are  gripped  by  the  fesu-  that  Imports  are 
undermining  their  Job  security,  and  they  are 
Joined  In  this  fear  by  diverse  industries 
which  feel  the  pressiire  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. Second,  the  concerns  being  voiced  by 
labor  and  management  In  the  adversely  af- 
fected ssctors  of  our  economy  are  genuine 
concerns,  and  cannot  be  Ignored  or  answered 
by  resorting  to  the  vague  conceptual  slo- 
gans of  either  "free  trade"  or  "protectionism  ' 
Finally,  the  post  World  War  II  economic  sys- 
tem and  era  have  come  to  a  close,  and  a  new 
set  of  domestic  and  international  economic 
policies,  relationships  and  Institutions  need 
to  be  developed. 

These  events  are  clear  signals  that  the 
United  States  must  develop  and  pursue  fresh 
concepts  to  meet  the  problem  of  economic 
dislocations  caiised  by  imports  and  further 
economic  Interdependence.  This  points  un- 
mistakably to  the  need  for  new  trade  legis- 
lation to  confront  the  requirements  o! 
greater  Job  sectirlty  and  opportunities  for 
American  workers — and  In  a  way  which  is 
truly  humane,  effective  economically,  and 
consistent  with  the  best  Interests  of  the  VS. 
role  In  the  world  economy. 

In  April  and  May  of  last  year,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  of 
which  I  £im  chairman,  held  seven  days  of 
hearings  to  examine  workable  mechanisms 
for  economic  conversion  as  an  alternative  to 
trade  wars 

Ttit  wide  consensus  reached  during  the 
hearings  was  that  trade  ad;ustmer.t  assis: - 
ance  in  its  present  form  Is  burlaJ  assistance 
but  that  a  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
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States  has  ptirsued  a  generally  outward- 
looking  forelen  trade  policy — a  policy  de- 
signed to  seek  expanded  trade,  from  which 
all  nations  could  benefit  economically  and 
politically.  The  United  States  did  not  take 
this  course  until  after  learning,  from  the 
hard  experience  of  the  depression  and  smoot- 
hawley  tarlfT  years,  the  grave  disadvantages 
of  indiscriminate  trade  restrictions — politi- 
cal Isolationism  and  retaliatory  trade  bar- 
riers, which  In  turn  forced  many  .^merlcan 
businesses  to  lay  off  workers.  Since  1934  and 
the  enactment  of  the  reciprocal  trade  act, 
and  especially  after  World  War  IT,  the 
United  States  has  encouraged  cooperative  and 
Interdependent  International  economic  poli- 
cies. 

On  balance,  the  result  of  our  outward- 
looking  foreign  economic  policy  coincided 
with  unparalleled  United  States  economic 
growth,  stimulated  Incresaed  sales  abroad, 
strengthened  economic  and  political  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  and  an  increased 
standard  of  living  at  lower  costs  to  consum- 
ers in  the  developed  countries.  Including  the 
United  States. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  t>een 
growing  concern  In  the  United  States  about 
our  mounting  trade  and  balance-of -payments 
deficits,  combined  almost  uniquely  with  a 
prrsl.'?tent  and  Intolerable  5  to  6  percent  do- 
mestic unemployment  rate  and  also  a  surg- 
ing Inflation  suffered  by  many  nations.  We 
are  confrontp^l  with  these  facts,  but  have 
generally  been  unable  to  reach  a  consensus 
as  to  their  root  cause,  and  more  Importantly. 
have,  to  date,  been  unable  to  develop  truly 
corstmctlve  soltitlons. 

Some  concerned  citizens  have  pointed  to 
tinfalr  trade  practices  encrnved  In  bv  foreign 
companies  nnd  governments,  a-hlch  h»\e  gone 
xinchallenged  bv  the  executive.  Others  have 
suggested  that  the  roots  of  otir  employment 
and  tride  dimcultles  are  to  be  found  in  our 
domestic  ecrnomy.  through  the  lack  of  eco- 
nomic n^ltrl»s  e'^rcth'elv  controlling  Infla- 
tion, and  the  failure  to  develop  and  rely  on 
forward  looking  economic  policies  to  stimu- 


and  effective  assistance  to  workers  firms  and 
communities  who  need  it,  at  a  h  wer  coet 
to  the  economy  and  without  the  foreign 
policy  disadvanta^jes  cf   Import    restr.rtlons 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  workable 
alternative  to  trade  restrictions  and  trade 
wars. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  should  put 
delivery  system,  more  substantive  assistance 
and  an  eairly  warning  network  to  spot  m 
advance  those  Industries  and  comparlea 
which  are  running  into  trcubie  Then  effec- 
tive government  assistance  can  be  useful 
iDefore  the  company  Is  beyond  hope  and  it 
can  enroll  workers  lr.t<?  training  programs 
before  they  are  unemployed  and  their  skills 
become  otKolete  In  an  age  of  "f  iture  shock" 
the  Government  must  anticipate  prchlems 
and  Identify  Industries  which  need  assist- 
ance But,  most  impcrtart  the  assistance 
must  be  adequate,  practical  and  quick. 
Otherwise,  ae  will  always  t«  In  a  position 
of  doing  too  little,  too  iate.  and  there  wtn 
t)e  no  viable  political  alternative  to  protec- 
tionist tariffs  and  quotas 

Hil.  4917,  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Organization  Act  of  1973.  provides  I  believe 
the  proper  emphasis  for  an  effective  trade 
adjustment  as,$lstance  program,  whose  cvvsts 
are  less  than  those  Imposed  by  import  re- 
strictions 300-600  million  vs.  12-15  B  The 
Ways  and  Means  C-cmmlttee  Is  giving  the 
concepts  contained  in  these  proposals  faviar- 
able  consideration  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  adopt  a  strong  and  coherent  Ten- 
sion of  this  bill. 

The  social  and  human  costs  of  economlc 
dl&location  caused  by  rapid  technological 
change,  changes  in  consumer  tastes.  Gov- 
ernment procurement  prv>grams,  interna- 
tional trade,  and  other  factors,  make  the 
de\-elopment  of  effective  adjustment  me\-fc- 
anisms  lmi>erat!ve  where  such  dlJdocatlons 
occur 

Moreover,  as  our  orientation  toward  a 
military  economy  winds  down,  and  as  the 
1970's  bring  a  new  awaron«<ss  of  the  human 
and  envlrcnm»ental  pri.>WemA  which  confK-vnt 
the  Nation,  we  mitst  develop  national  ixrtor- 
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Itlea  and  an  economic  convenlon  program 
which  wU\  serve  to  ahlft  Industry  from  less 
productive  areaa  to  thoee  for  which  there  ta 
a  need  for  greatly  expanded  services,  man- 
power and  capltaj  inveetment* — heeath. 
education,  energy,  housing,  pollution  control, 
mass  transportation,  and  rural  and  urb*n 
development.  Trade  adjustment  furnishes 
such  a  model. 

What  our  experience  haa  increasingly 
underscored  is  that  trad«  and  monetary 
negotiation  and  the  necessary  adaptations  in 
the  world  system  will  require  time,  persist- 
ence, and  alLllled  Judgment,  both  professional 
and  political.  Theae  problems  wUl  not  evap- 
orate with  the  passage  oX  trade  legislation, 
with  the  convening  of  formal  trade  negotia- 
tions, or  with  any  automatic  sequence  of 
programed  decisions.  Their  solution  re- 
quires more  than  expert  prescription  alone: 
they  demand  also  political  Insight,  leader- 
ship, and  a  proper  interplay  between  the 
President.  Congress,  and  the  public. 

Nowhere  are  the  caoks  of  such  foreslghted 
leadership  and  future- mindedness  more  de- 
manding than  In  the  topics  to  which  you 
have  given  perspective  here — the  new  fabric 
of  realtlonahlps  required  with  the  third 
world-  These  have  their  own  new  profile  and 
their  own  independent  claim  on  the  atten- 
tions of  the  policymaker  and  citizen.  They 
are  not  any  longer — if  they  ever  were — merely 
the  byplay  of  great  power  relationships  or  a 
distracting  and  spasmodic  object  of  concern 
for  the  trilateral  Industrialized  association 
of  North  America.  Japan,  and  West«m 
Europe.  Even  if  we  leave  aside  all  considera- 
tions of  humanitarian  assistance — which  we 
cannot  In  a  world  in  which  as  many  as  30 
million  may  die  this  year  from  starvation 
and  serious  malnutrition  alone — the  new 
realities  are  compelling 

The  United  States  and  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  Industrialized  world  Is  growtngly  de- 
pendent on  the  third  world  for  a  critical  por- 
tion of  Its  energy  and  basic  commodity  needs. 
To  be  sure,  for  each  item  the  sources  tend 
to  be  few  in  number,  giving  a  relatively 
small  number  of  countries  considerable 
strategic  market  power  and  leverage  For  ex- 
ample. 4  countries  dominate  In  world  copper. 
3  countries  In  tin.  4  In  coffee  and  4  coun- 
tries have  more  than  half  the  world  market 
in  rubber  and  bauxite  And  there  are  also 
■rommodities  such  as  timber  which  could 
well  develop  scarcities.  A  few  of  theae  coun- 
tries. eapedaUy  those  with  oil.  wlU  accumu- 
late large  earnings  which  can  seriously  ef- 
fect money  flows  and  markets  as  well  as 
monetary  stability 

Ther»  la  no  longer  any  quesUon  that  VA. 
foreign  Investment  and  multinational  cor- 
porations must  adapt  in  many  places  to 
changing  environments  in  which  their  politi- 
cal consequences.  Intended  and  unintended- 
In  respotiae  to  the  changing  Investment  en- 
vironment In  leas  developing  countries,  the 
multlnatlotial  corporations  must  be  willing 
to  use  forms  of  investment  which  they  Ig- 
nored In  the  past — such  as  Joint  venttires. 
fade-out  arrangements  and  non -equity  pro- 
ducttoo  sharing  and  management  contracts. 
In  addition,  tiie  Investor,  the  ho«t  country 
and  tb»  Investor's  country  must.  In  cooper- 
ation with  multilateral  organizations,  devel- 
op reasonable  and  workable  rules  of  conduct 
for  all  the  parties  Involved  In  International 
tnvestn>ent  transactions. 

Overall,  our  foreign  investment  has  been 
beneficial  both  to  the  host  countries  and 
th*  United  States  But.  If  this  Is  true  in 
the  agsr«g»te.  it  is  also  true  that  some  UB 
cotnpaniea  have  shown  dangerous  insensl- 
tlvlty  to  the  environment  in  which  they 
opsrate  and  that  often  too  little  direct  bene- 
fit has  accrued  to  the  countries  in  which 
they  locate  In  some  extractive  mineral  In- 
dustries, for  example,  some  of  the  commodity 
boom  in  the  past  year  shows  up  in  dis- 
proportionate profits  for  foreign  investor* 
rather    than    to    the    developing    countries 
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themselves.  Though  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances U.8.  and  other  foreign  or  multi- 
lateral enterprise  In  the  third  world  cannot 
be  completely  sanitised  from  political  flar»- 
upe  and  differences,  there  are  a  number  of 
pnkctlces  and  policies  which  can  be  under- 
taken to  limit  their  number  and  virulence. 

We  are  entering  an  era  In  which  soma 
third  world  countries — a  small  minority  now. 
but  perhaps  a  larger  number  in  the  next 
d«cade— wUl  have  the  capacity  for  reverse 
Investment  in  the  United  States.  This  Is  a 
development  which  we  have  hardly  foreseen 
but  whose  wise  and  balanced  resolution  is 
highly  Important  to  our  future  relationships 
with  all  countries  and  particularly  at  the 
moment  to  our  relations  with  energy  produc- 
ing countries. 

We  are  already  In  a  phase  of  foreign  affairs 
where  International  collaboration  In  the  en- 
vironment. In  the  oceans,  and  aeabeds  vitally 
depends  on  shared  understandings  with  the 
nations  of  the  third  world.  Many  of  theae 
countries  have  important  rights  to  declare 
and  responsibilities  to  assume  as  symbolized 
In  the  decision  to  hold  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  next  year  In  Santiago.  No  big 
power  arrangement  will  resolve  these  large 
matters  which  affect  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
quite  as  much  as  issues  which  go  under  the 
nama  of  national  security. 

During  the  next  year,  for  example,  we  must 
act  on  theee  realities.  Again  the  trade  bill 
offers  an  early  chance  If  it  Includes  the  ex- 
tension of  tarlir  preferences  to  third  world 
nations.  So  also  w»  may  hope  that  with  world 
monetary  reform  means  may  be  found  which 
will  permit  developing  countries  to  fMu-tld- 
pate  and  benefit  more  directly  from  tha  funo 
tloos  of  the  International  monetary  system. 
Finally,  any  look  at  the  coming  contours 
of  world  cooperation  must  Include  an  at- 
tack on  the  problems  of  world  food  supply — 
meeting  the  base  needs  of  the  famished  and 
undernourished  and  providing  new  interna- 
tional mechanisms  for  stockpiling  and  emer- 
gency supply.  We  In  Iowa — with  our  tradi- 
tions In  and  knowledge  of  farm  practlcee 
and  technology — should  have  a  special 
awareness  and  contribution  to  make  So  far 
we  have  worked  on  the  International  scene  in 
response  to  situations  as  they  occur  year  by 
year.  This  year  events  have  conspired  to  Il- 
lustrate painfully  that  this  is  no  longer 
enough.  In  one  year  we  have  seen  shortages, 
transportation  botUenecks.  depletion  of 
stocks,  widespread  famine  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  Pakistan.  PhUllplnes.  and  elsewhere, 
and  also  the  entry  of  the  USSR  and  poeslbly 
China  as  major  food  purchasers  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  crippling 
fertilizer  shortages  which  could  seriously  cut 
back  world  agricultural  production 

This  sets  a  large  but  not  hopeless  task 
before  us  all— both  to  meet  the  unfulfilled 
needs  that  still  exist  acroes  the  world  at  the 
P™««it  time  and  to  prevent  future  famines 
Last  year  the  developing  countries  actually 
had  nearly  a  1  percent  drop  in  aggregate 
agricultural  production,  and  for  several  years 
have  not  matched  their  population  increase 
Tet  It  Is  also  true  that  a  3-3  percent  volun- 
tary reduction— less  than  100  calories  a  day — 
In  food  consumption  by  people  in  developed 
coimtrles  would  at  least  bridge  the  sUrva- 
tlon  gap  In  the  world 

This  Is  a  problem,  therefore,  whose  solu- 
tion demjuids  government  foresight.  Inter- 
national oollaboratton.  and  the  assistance 
and  counsel  of  private  groups  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  such  as  are  represented 
here.  The  newly  enacted  farm  legislation 
puU  us  In  a  better  posture  to  attack  the 
problem.  The  realization  that  no  nation  U 
exempt  from  the  effects  of  major  food 
deficits  helps  also  But  the  full  medley  of 
actions  and  Initiatives  necessary  have  not 
yet  crystallized  We  must  be  careful  that  a 
better  year,  if  it  occurs  in  world  agrlcultura. 
does  not  lull  us  Into  a  new  complaoeney. 
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If  there  Is  one  prospect  that  '..s  certain  for 
the  decade  ahead,  it  U  that  we  r.ave  er.tered 
an  era  at  economic  diplomacy  ar.d  resir-jrtur- 
Ing  throughout  the  world.  This  fiu-:.  d  «e  r.ot 
lessen  the  need  for  the  Industrialized  .-.atlons 
to  take  common  counsel  and  action.  But  it 
also  means  that  the  world  In  an  Important 
raspact  is  again  baooming  mure  .p«j-:,  uf 
It  will  still  be  a  world  with  -he  str».s»p.-i  .-»- 
ated  by  the  divisions  between  rich  a  1  ;-.  r 
But  It  will  no  longer  be  sufflrient  •  b[  oaic 
of  an  undifferentiated  third  vr\(^.  ir  •  as- 
sume that  Its  needs  or  Its  ;•  -^fr-  nj-"  iimiv 
submerged  below  the  larger  -•-<,  .'..-fr:,..  .ta  of 
security  and  traditional  i  ;  .  rr.a.  .  Eco- 
nomics may  be  a  dismal  science.  But  it  none- 
thalass  contains  within  it  much  of  our  fu- 
ture destiny 

I  congratulate  this  conference  for  having 
raised  these  themes  and  for  spreading  in 
Iowa  so  clear  a  future  awareness  of  the  tasks 
we  have  as  citizens  of  thu  state  and  of  the 
world  community. 
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IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Noi^ember  28.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  have  ended  the  US  fighting  role 
In  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  It  would  be 
useful  to  reflect  on  what  we  have  spent 
In  dollars  on  this  costly  war. 

Richard  L.  Strout  has  written  a 
thoughtful  article  based  on  a  studv  done 
by  Tom  Rlddell  of  Bucknell  University. 
examining  the  coets  of  the  war.  It  seems 
to  me  that  It  Is  worth  noting  that  Mr. 
FUddell  estimates  that  these  costs  will 
continue  Into  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tur>-.  He  also  estimates  the  overall  total 
cost  of  the  war  to  each  American  fam- 
ily—a  total  greater  than  an  average 
American  family's  Income  for  an  entire 
year.  Given  the  fact  that  there  Is  stUl  no 
peace  In  Vietnam,  one  begins  to  wonder 
about  these  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Strout's  article  appears  below,  and 
I  call  It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
public  : 

Aj<i  ExprNMvi  Wa« 

(By  Richard  L    Strout) 

Washinoton  — Does  anyone  recall  the  Viet- 
nam war?  That  was  the  one  that  we  ended 
last  July  you  remember — or  the  Cambodia 
part  of  It.  Congress  wrote  a  cutoff  after  It 
discovered  that  Mr  Nixon  had  been  secretly 
bombing  Cambodia  for  14  months 

The  war  was  the  longest  In  American  his- 
tory. So  much  has  happened  In  the  mean- 
time—Watergate, inflation,  the  astronauts' 
trip,  the  Middle  East— no  wonder  youTe  a 
little  leary  about  It 

Now  comes  a  doctorate  study  by  Tom 
Rlddell  of  Bucknell  University,  printed  In  the 
Progressive  magazine,  saying  that  overall 
cost  of  Vietnam  wUl  oe  around  •SVS  billion, 
of  which  perhaps  half  has  been  paid.  He  esti- 
mates costs  wui  continue  Into  the  middle 
of  the  next  century 

To  refresh  my  memory  I  have  looked 
through  my  flies.  One  thing  you  can  say. 
everybody  in  authority  was  optimistic  about 
the  lO-year  war  "Every  quantitative  meas- 
urement shows  were  wining  the  war."  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara  said  In 
IMa         .  "The    corner    has    definitely    been 
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turned  to  victory  In  South  Vietnam,"  Arthur 
Sylvester.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  said, 
March  8.  1963  .  .  .  ••Victory  ...  Is  Just 
months  away."  forecast  Gen  Paul  Harklns. 
Saigon  Commander.  Oct  31.  1963  .  .  .  "We 
are  not  about  to  send  American  boys  9,000  or 
10.000  miles  from  home  to  do  what  Asian 
boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves."  de- 
clared President  Johnson,  Oct.  21.  1964  .  .  . 
"We  have  certainly  turned  the  comer  In  the 
war."  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird, 
(announced)  July  23.  1969.  "This  action  (the 
invasion  of  Cambodia)  la  a  decisive  move." 
said  President  Nixon,  May  9.  1970.  "Peace  la 
at  hand,"  said  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  Oct.  28, 

i»7a. 

Public  men  should  be  opttmlstlc  In  war- 
time and  UlUBtrations  like  the  above  show 
that  UjS.  leaders  fullv  fulfilled  their  obliga- 
tion. 

Just  the  other  day  President  Nlxon  spoke 
at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  ctjnventlon 
at  New  Orleans  lAug  20 1  and  he  rej'.l.ed 
that  "we  Snally  du  ha-.e  pe  .ce  with  honor." 
Mr.  Nlxor.  lised  the  phra.'ie  "pea<'e  with 
honor,"  or  some  variant,  five  times  ir.  hie 
brief  addreiaa  His  audler.ce  waa-mly 
applauded. 

One  difficulty  is.  aa  T". .ne  nc  ted  last  August 
In  quoting  an  unnamed  "U  9  analyst"  "The 
Nr>rth  Vletname?"^  haven't  given  up  any  of 
their  goals  It's  Just  that  they've  given  them- 
selves a  peritx;  y,i  years  without  military 
struggle.  ■  However,  som?  kind  of  a  mlllta.'-v 
struggle"  still  se^ma  to  be  going  on  Every 
little  while,  when  television  doesnt  have 
more  exciting  news  .^  report,  there  are  still 
Items  about  tlie  Vietnam  struggle  The  war 
Isn't  over.  What  has  hap[>ened  Is  that  "he 
U£.  has  withdrawn.  That  make*  nearly 
everybody  rejoice. 

So  how  much  did  It  all  cost?  This  Is  the 
way  Mr.  Rlddell  *orks  It  out: 

Budgetary  expenditures  1H60  to  1971-  $168  2 
Future  budgetary  expenditures  (pen- 
sions; interest) 368.3 

Coots  of  efforts  to  end  the  war .2 

Costs  of  conversion  i  war  to  p«:ac«) 6.  8 

Human  reeources  coets 143.8 

Total 676.1 

It  becomes  at  once  evident  that  the  Rld- 
dell figures  are  tentative.  Some  things  are 
down-to-earth  statistics:  The  V&.  exploded 
over  16  million  tons  of  munitions;  saturated 
South  Vietnam  with  over  100  million  tons  of 
chemical  herbicides  and  lost  about  8,000  air- 
craft 12,500  planes  and  4,000  helicopters]. 
Total  casualties  incurred — to  "secure  self- 
determination  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
to  hall  the  spread  of  International  commu- 
nism"— were  63.813  Americans  killed  and 
over  100.000  wounded. 

Dollar  cost  Is  harder  to  measure  They 
Include  Interest,  aid  to  Indo-Chlna.  and  vet- 
erans' payments.  Veterans'  payments  In  past 
wars  continued  for  100  years.  Historian  James 
L.  Clayton  says.  "Most  of  the  costs  of  wars 
In  American  history  have  come  after  the 
fighting  stopped." 

I  am  dubious  about  Mr  Rlddells  estimate 
of  "human  resource"  costs:  what  the  boys 
might  have  been  creating  and  earning  at 
home  If  they  hadn't  been  killing  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  Certainly  there  was  an  economic  loss. 
At  least  Mr  Rlddell  wisely  doesn't  try  to 
estimate  the  coot  of  current  Inflation,  which 
iB  due.  In  large  part,  to  the  huge  war  deficits. 

Future  generations  may  find  It  hard  to  un- 
derstand— our  wllUngne.'w  to  spend  so  much 
money  for  10  years  in  a  war  10.000  miles  away 
In  Asia.  Mr.  Rlddell  figures  the  toUl  cost  to 
each  American  family  Is  »ia.000.  What  would 
they  otherwise  have  done  with  that  •12.000, 
I  wonder-cars,  homes,  education?  Was  it 
worth  It? 
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TRIBUTE     TO     SKYL.^B 
NAUTS 


3     .\STRO- 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

or  ptKNSTi vanla 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr  W.A.RE.  Mr.  Speaker,  students  in 
an  English  .seminar  at  Henderson  Senior 
High  School  in  West  Chester.  Pa  ,  want 
to  share  with  all  America  tributes  they 
have  wntten  honoring  A5tronauts  Alan 
Bean.  Jack  Lousma,  and  Owen  Garnott 
of  Uie  successful  Skylab  3  mission 

As  stated  by  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Rose- 
mary- R.  Powers,  the  students  want  to 
salute  these  three  men  "who  tlirough 
their  personal  ability,  determination, 
courage,  and  faith  brought  honor  not 
only  to  themselves  and  everyone  at 
N.AS.^,  but  also  to  all  other  Americans 
as  well." 

I  commend  the  students  for  their  fine 
efforts:  and  I  am  ]/.e.\sed  to  insert  their 
original  poems,  as  follows: 

In  Okarr 
There  are  no  treee 
No  horses  and  no  gulls 
There  Is  only  the  Universe 

The  s\m  beats  down 

On  the  metallic  sheU 

Even   when   the  day's  work   Is  done. 

With  cameras  and  telescop>e6 

The  astronaut  l.«  alone 

To  study  the  st,ar8  that  do  not  twinkle. 

He  analyses  the  cloud's  turbulence 

And  the  silent  sea 

For   they   are   there   for  him   to   understand. 

With  knowledge  he  shields  himself  from  ths 

sun 
And  determlnee  whe.-e  he  is 
And  where  humanity  is  going. 

— PAtn.  QAkarrr. 

Brave  and  unfearlng  In  your  tiny  tin  can, 

Are  you  dreaming  of  what  lies  below? 

Do  you  long  to  be  on   Earth   once  more, 

Or  would  you  rather  stay  atxjve,  giving  your 
only  life 

To  science,  and  the  Infinite  quest  for  knowl- 
edge'' 

Are  you  prepared  to  die  few  those? 

What  makes  you  give  so  much 

And   accept   so  little   In   return? 

Isolated  and  free  from  strife,  are  you  aware 

Of   the  struggles  in  the  lives  beneath   you? 

Yet,  you  will  go  on,  thinking  of  what  you 
can  do  for  man. 

And  blind  to  personal  gain. 

Ood  holds  your  fate  In  his  hands; 

He  makes  the  decision  that  you  shall  return 
safely. 

Or  sacrifice  your  life  for  those  here  on  Earth. 

And  when  you  return. 

Will  someone  cast  a  tear  for  Humanity? 

Ms.  QlNNT   Bbtxb 

PtRn-ouB   Privuxox 

In  this  what  of  a  world 

Who, 

But  you. 

Has  experienced  a  place 

Like  space 

Outside  his  soul 

As  part  of  the  larger  whole 

To  find 

Your  mind. 

To  risk  detachment 

And  feast 

Your  heart? 

— Brra  Plkminq. 
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At  Least  One   Answer 
Origin  of  the  stars,   moon,  earth,  universe? 
Even   If  all   questions   are   left  unanswered, 

unsolved. 
Men  who  travel  the  blackness  of  space 
Make  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest  discovery. 
Appreciation  of  the  earth. 

— Debbie  Penrt. 


In    APPBECIATIGlf 

Surely  men  do  not  toy  with  the  Idea  d^ath 
ioT  their  own  personal  gam.  Nor  do  they 
walk  into  a  rcx;ket  that  guaranteee  alnKiet 
nothing  Tor  these  men  a  million  miles  from 
the  planet  Earth,  for  the  simple  reason  of  re- 
ceiving several  weeks  of  recognition.  No, 
theee  men  who  so  willingly  risk  their  fu- 
tures risk  them  for  mankind  stUl  sitting  se- 
curely on  Earth. 

Life  Is  so  very  finite  and  yet  ruch  men 
deal  In  the  infinite  futures  of  men  by  Investi- 
gating that  beautiful  black  and  unknown 
space  outside  of  our  own  stable  hemisphere. 
So.  my  good  astronauts,  I  thank  you  and  %p- 
preclate  the  very  strong  and  boosting  sup- 
port you  have  given  humanity  while  living 
In  the  darkness  of  space  and  placing  your 
trust  in  both  Ood  and  mankind. 

— Ann  Zixoub. 
Space,  a  galaxy  of  glittering  stars 
An      enormoxis      expanse — freah — exciting — 

Unt/arnlshed, 
The  Universe,  its  unique  simplicity. 
Both  puzzling  and  charming  man — 
With  its  tjeauty. 
A  beauty  transcending  time. 
Present  long   before   us.  it  wUl  always  b^— 

TTiere  tc  touch 
Man  strives  to  conquer  and  learn. 
But  ail  that  i£  to  be  found — Lies  In  his  soul. 
And  m  the  untermlnating  beauty  Of  a  life 

fulfilled. 

— Janet  DiBtlla 

Oh  brave  and  valiant  men  of  space, 

Now  that  you  have  returned. 
We  thank  you  tor  the  knowledge  gained. 

The  things  ihat  we  have  learned 

It  takes  a  special  man  to  do 

All  that  the  scientists  ask. 
You  three  were  chose:,  specially 

To  do  momentous  tasks. 

Through  all  the  perils,  problems,  risks, 

You  did  your  very  best. 
You  showed  us  strength  of  character. 

You  stood  up  to  the  test. 

Oh  brave  and  valiant  men  of  space 

America  wants  to  say 
God   bless  you.  and  we'r*  glad  you're  home. 

We're  proud  of  you  today 

— Katht  Pttlmx*. 

A  million  miles  away,  a  million  miles  sway, 
and  who  cares  for  them? 

Certainly  not  those  compute.'l.zed  men  to 
whom  a  Job  is  only  a  responsibility 
which  ends  at  five  o  clock. 

Certainly  not  the  General  Public  to  whom 
their  accomplishment  is  only  second- 
page  news. 

And  maybe  tomorrow's  page  six  In  the  obit- 
uaries 

The  Soul  of  the  people,  that  underlying 
thrive  which  flows  through  all  of  hu- 
manity worries  over  these  Disciples  of 
the  Futiire 

They  have  left  their  mark  on  the  Imnaortal 
Soul  in  perp>etraUng  such  a  mission 

They  have  become  a  hit  ;mmar;*l  in  contri- 
buting to  the  common  cause  of  har- 
nessing the  Unknown, 

Therefore,  don  t  fret  ye  pioneers  erf  the  uni- 
verse 

Take  comfort  In  the  fact  that  the  people's 
ooUeotive  Soul  does  not  terminate  its 
anxieties  at  five  o'clock 

— Debbtx  TanirNNTcx 
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CocirmowM 

101     Sucta  brave  meal 

Like  AstroD&ut  Glenn 
9<     Tour  tin  foil  sulu  ahlne 

While  rocket  englnae  whin* 
81    Soon  you  will  aocelermM 

Ignorant  of  your  fate 
7!     Onward,  upward  to  beaven 

Just  Uke  Apollo  11 


61     Tour  seatbelt  neatly  cUcka 
WbUe  the  clock  stMMlUj  tlcka 

SI     Nerves  electric  and  allTe 

No  one'*  certain  youll  survive 

41     Into  the  empty  space  you'll  so*r 
Heroic  men  of  the  Air  Corps 

3 !     Only  He  can  foresee 

What  wUl  become  of  thee 


a  I     Up,  up  Into  the  blue 

Parewelll  Adieu  1 
1 1     Your  long  trek  has  begun 

It  cannot  be  undone 

0 1     All  systems  go  I 

To  explore  the  long  ago 

— Ratvohb  Ro«kx. 


SENATE— ///z/r.s</az/,  Sovemher  29,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  fMr.  EListland). 


PRATIR 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Seth  R  Brooks, 
pastor.  Universallst  National  Memorial 
Church.  Washlnaton.  DC,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  who  through  Thy  wisdom 
didst  permit  men  and  women  to  bring 
forth  our  Nation,  we  offer  our  thanksgiv- 
ing. We  remember  famous  men  and 
women  and  the  unknown  and  unsung  for 
the  deeds  and  accomplishments  they 
wrought  In  our  Nation.  We  are  aware  of 
all  those  who  would  be  men  of  present 
valor  and  would  keep  pure  the  springs  of 
national  purpose.  We  pray  that  In  coming 
generations  there  may  be  gratitude  for 
a  goodly  heritage. 

We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  this  body 
and  upon  the  transaction  of  its  business. 
We  pray  that  each  Member  may  be  given 
health,  strength,  and  cours^e.  May  the 
minds  of  those  who  carry  grave  responsi- 
bilities be  held  upon  lofty  things  May 
those  who  labor  and  toll  find  refreshment 
of  spirit  with  the  realization  that  etem&l 
verities  abide  and  that  the  arc  of  the  uni- 
verse is  long  and  bends  toward  Justice 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  November  28.  1973.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESEDEirr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  mes.sage  from  the  Hoase  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afdxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  <H.R  7446)  to  establish  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  was  subsequently  signed  by 
the  President  p:n  *'-':r.r>orf« 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  do  not  de'^lre  recognition  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 


have  elected  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
this  body. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr  MAwsrmDi  Is  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
control  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RULES  AND  PRECEDENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  wish  to  raise  a  question  that  deals  with 
the  rules  and  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  merely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  future  guidance  of  the  Senate. 

I  suppose  I  have  two  or  three  questions 
that  I  would  like  to  have  resolved.  If  It 
can  be  done. 

The  first  question  would  be  this:  A 
motion  to  table  having  been  made,  and 
the  Chair  having  duly  recognized  the 
Senator  who  made  that  motion,  can  a 
point  of  order  be  entered  at  that  point, 
thus  displacing  the  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  advosed  that  after  considerable 
research  there  appears  to  be  no  decision 
of  the  Chair  exactly  on  point;  however. 
In  1964  there  was  a  ruling  by  the  Chair 
that  is  very  closely  related.  In  that  in- 
stance a  resolution  was  being  considered 
under  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
when  the  Chair  stated  that  a  Senator 
who  had  the  floor  could  not  be  inter- 
rupted against  his  consent  and  that  he 
was  not  required  to  yield  for  a  question 
of  personal  privilege  or  a  parliamentarj' 
inquiry. 

In  that  Instance  the  Senator  who  had 
the  floor  was  subsequently  called  to 
order  under  rule  XIX  for  the  use  of 
alleged  objectionable  language  The 
Presiding  Ofllcer.  however,  ruled  that  in 
his  opinion  the  speaking  Senator  had 
not  violated  the  rule.  The  Chair  then 
having  held  that  an  appeal  from  the  rul- 
ing was  in  order  and  subject  to  debate 
under  the  rule,  an  appeal  was  taken. 
The  time  for  debate  of  the  resolution 
having  expired,  a  motion  to  table  the 
resolution  was  made  and  carried  Sub- 
sequently. In  reply  to  parliamentar>-  in- 
quiries, the  Chair  informed  the  Senate 
that  the  motion  to  table  which  was  not 
debatable  having  been  made  was  in  or- 
der, and  having  been  agreed  to,  the  pre- 
vious appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
was  carried  with  It. 

It  would  appear  to  the  Chair  that  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
and  a  point  of  order  have  comparable 
standing. 


The  procedure  for  the  case  In  point, 
based  on  the  above  precedent,  reason- 
ably would  have  been  as  f ollow.s ;  A  point 
of  order  against  any  procedure  is  in  order 
at  any  time  until  that  matter  has  been 
disposed  of.  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
It  has  a  higher  privilege  over  all  other 
motions.  In  this  case  the  pending  ques- 
tion had  moved  from  the  amendment 
per  se  to  the  motion  to  table  and  a  point 
of  order  could  be  made  against  that  mo- 
tion to  table  as  being  In  order  or  not 
being  In  order  at  that  point,  but  the 
Senate  had  then  moved  one  step  from 
the  amendment  per  se  to  a  privileged 
motion — a  motion  to  table  had  been 
made,  which  was  not  debatable  If  the 
motion  to  table  had  carried,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  a  point  of  order  If  the 
motion  to  table  failed,  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  as  not  being 
germane  would  still  be  In  order. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  So.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  I  can  provide  my  own  Interpre- 
tation of  that  precedent  as  I  under- 
stand it  this  is  the  only  precedent  that 
the  Parliamentarian  has  been  able  to 
find  that  would  be  anywhere  near  the 
point  that  I  raise  It  would  be  my  own 
Interpretation  that,  as  the  Chair  has 
■Stated,  a  point  of  order  has  equal  stand- 
ing with  an  appeal  from  a  ruling  by  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In  re- 
spect to  this  situation  it  would  appear 
so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  And  a  motion 
to  table  having  been  made  had  prece- 
dence in  that  instance  over  an  appeal 
from  a  ruling  by  the  Chair.  Am  I  cor- 
rect ■> 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  be- 
comes a  question  of  interpretation,  be- 
cause we  have  no  exact  ruling  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  But  In  that 
Instance,  the  effect  w&s  to  give  prece- 
dence to  the  motion  to  table  over  the 
appeal    Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
previous  ruling  had   that  effect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  And  that  Is  the 
only  similar  ruling  that  can  be  found? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Except 
that  there  have  been  numerous  rulings 
on  points  of  order  which  hold  that  they 
may  be  raised  until  the  said  question  Is 
disposed  of. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  understand 
that  I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Chair 
that  as  I  heard  the  Chair  read  the  prece- 
dents, the  motion  to  table  in  that  In- 
stance took  precedence  over  an  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  Am  I 
correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It 
would  appear  sa 
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Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  being  the  c£ise,  then  a  motion  to 
table  having  been  made,  It  would  have 
precedence  over  a  point  of  order  coming 
in  thereafter.  If  the  point  of  order  is 
equivalent  to  an  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  In  the  same  circumstances. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  vield  before  the  ruling? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C    BYRD    Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  raise  a  question  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  colloquy,  becaiise  I  would 
think  that  we  need  to  be  very  cautious 
not  to  bind  the  Senate  In  all  future  pro- 
ceedings. This  is  a  colloquy  for  infor- 
mation only.  And  I  would  hope  that  it 
is  not  Intended  as  binding  precedent  un- 
less It  happens  In  an  actual  case.  I  take 
it  that  we  are  proceeding  on  a  theoreti- 
cal basLs 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BTRD  We  are;  we 
are  exactly.  And  I  certainly  want  to 
substantiate  what  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  has  said.  However,  I 
think  this  is  Imixjrtant. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  These 
responses  to  parliamentary  lnqulrie,«  are 
not  binding  on  the  Senate  because  an 
appeal  from  these  statements  cannot  be 
taken. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Exactly;  how- 
ever, I  think  it  is  important,  may  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Republi- 
can leader,  that  we  have  some  clarifica- 
tion of  this  situation,  because  on  yester- 
day I  made  a  motion  to  table.  And  I  do 
not  want  any  misunderstanding  as  to  my 
purpose  today  in  raising  the  question.  I 
am  not  a  sore  head  about  the  point  of 
order  having  been  upheld  yesterday  by 
the  Chair,  not  at  all  I  certainly  did  not 
offer  the  amendment  with  any  Intention 
or  hope  that  it  would  be  upheld  by  the 
Senate.  My  thought  and  my  hope  was 
that  the  amendment  would  be  tabled. 
So  my  question  is  not  Intended  because 
of  any  feeling  of  Ul  will  resulting  from 
the  holding  of  the  Chair  on  the  point  of 
order  per  se  yesterday. 

At  that  time  It  was  my  feeling  that,  a 
motion  to  table  having  been  made  and 
the  Chair  having  recognized  me  and  hav- 
ing proceeded  to  state  that  the  question 
was  on  my  motion,  and  then  having  let 
a  point  of  order  come  In  and  displace  my 
motion,  I  did  not  think  that  was  proper 
on  the  part  of  the  Chair. 
I  said— 

Did  not  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  have  the 
floor  In  his  own  right? 

The  Chair  answered  that  he  did. 

Then,  I  said— 

Thereaft«r.  when  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
yielded  back  his  time,  I  was  recognized  and 
made  my  motion  to  table. 

The  Chair  said : 
That  Is  correct. 

Then  I  said  in  effect — 

Then  am  I  to  understand  that  a  point  of 
order  can  oome  in  after  the  motion  to  table 
has  been  made? 

The  Record  today  does  not  show  the 
response  of  the  Chair.  But  the  Chair  did 
respond.  The  Chair  responded  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  point  of  order  could  come  in 
after  the  motion  to  table  had  been  made. 


When  the  Chair  responded  in  that 
fashion,  I  did  not  press  the  point.  I 
thought  I  could  be  wrong  We  were  lim- 
ited in  time,  and  we  had  a  vote  at  2:30 
I  did  not  want  to  go  through  the  process 
of  appealing  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  be- 
cause it  might  require  two  or  three  votes 
I  thought  I  could  be  wrong  However,  I 
would  stress  that  the  Chair  answered 
the  inquir>-  But  the  Record  does  not 
show  the  Chairs  answer. 

I  know  the  Chair's  answer  because  I 
saw  it  in  the  Record  copy  last  evening, 
and  it  had  been  penciled  through.  The 
answer  was,  in  effect,  that  a  point  of 
order  could  come  in  after  a  ruling  had 
been  made. 

The  fact  that  the  Chair's  response,  a-s 
recorded  in  the  reporter'?  transcript,  was 
marked  through  with  a  pencil,  and  does 
not  appear  in  the  Congression.il  Record, 
indicates  to  me — and  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  particular  Senator  who  was  in 
the  chair — that  there  was  uncertamty 
on  the  part  of  the  Parliamentarian's 
oCBce. 

The  fact  that  it  was  marked  out  Indi- 
cat€.s  to  me  that  my  question  was  not 
properly  answered  on  the  floor  yester- 
day during  the  debate. 

So.  what  I  want  is  some  understanding 
of  where  we  now  stand,  l>ecause  this  ques- 
tion will  come  up  again  someday,  it  is  my 
belief  that  a  motion  to  table  having  been 
made,  as  it  was  on  yesterday  by  me,  a 
point  of  order  .should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  come  in  And  I  say  that  be- 
cau.'^e  a  motion  to  table,  if  it  carries,  ac- 
compILshes  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
who  wants  to  raise  the  point  of  order. 
If  it  fails,  the  person  raising  the  point 
of  order  has  lost  no  right.  He  can  still 
raise  his  point  of  order 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  a  very  considerable  risk  m  re- 
■^i.slng  the  rules  of  the  Senate  through  a 
colloqu.v  And  the  Chair  has  already  an- 
swered that  by  saying  that  the  response.s 
of  the  Chair  on  points  of  order  are  not 
binding  on  the  Senate. 

There  i.«  an  advantage.  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  of  a  certain  am.bivalence 
under  some  situations  in  the  Senate,  be- 
cause we  cannot  anticipate  them. 

I  have  in  mind  a  point  of  personal 
privilege  Suppose  that  the  speaker  who 
was  about  to  move  to  table  an  amend- 
ment had  .said  something  which  involved 
another  Senator  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege  It  might  be— and  I  am  not  ex- 
actly certain  how  the  ruling  would  go — 
that  the  Chair  would  rule  that  the  point 
of  personal  privilege  had  to  be  disposed 
of  prior  to  the  motion  to  table  because  it 
had  occurred  earlier  Stating  a  h\-po- 
thetical  case,  there  might  be  points  of 
order  of  such  substantial  nature  and  of 
such  Importance  to  the  Senate  and  per- 
haps to  the  bill  that  the  Chair  might  rule 
under  those  circumstances  that  the  point 
of  order  takes  precedence, 

I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  is  tr>-:ng  to  do 
I  do  want  to  caution  once  more  that  we 
ought  not  to  try  to  anticipate  anything 
that  can  happen  in  this  unpredictable 
body. 
I  ^as  not  present  when  the  Incident 


arose  about  which  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing. So,  I  have  no  opimon  on  that 

Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr,  President. 
I  appreciate  what  the  Seantor  savs  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  address  mysel!  to  the 
m^atter  of  the  point  of  order.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  Senator  in  m.aking 
the  point  of  order  He  was  certainly 
within  his  rights.  However.  I  strongly  feel 
that  the  motion  to  table  had  precedence. 
it  having  been  made  And  as  one  Senator 
who  has  sat  on  this  floor  almast  ever>- 
day  for  8  years,  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
the  rules.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Sena- 
tor should  be  expected  to  know  as  m.uch 
a'Dout  the  rules  and  precedents  or  to 
have  anything  near  the  expertise  of  the 
Parliamentarian.  That  is  why  we  have  a 
Parhamentarian . 

However.  I  have  been  here  long  enough 
to  have  some  meager  understandings  of 
some  of  the  rules  and  precedents  And  I 
have  been  on  the  floor  long  enough  to 
know  that  we  can  have  the  same  situa- 
tion occur  again.  I  feel  that  the  question 
to  be  raised  at  this  point  to  Indicate  that 
there  is  one  Senator  who  would  not  sigree 
that  a  point  of  order  concerning  ger- 
maneness should  be  allowed  to  enter 
after  a  motion  to  table  has  been  made. 

Fortunately.  I  had  no  stror.g  feeli::ig 
about  the  merits  of  the  amendment:  I 
did  not  expect  the  amendment  to  be 
adopted.  I  wanted  the  Senate  t-o  table  it. 
As  I  say,  I  did  not  press  the  point  I 
raised  it  when  the  Chair  indicated  that 
such  a  point  of  order  could  come  m  after 
the  motion  had  been  made.  I  did  not 
want  to  press  the  point,  because  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  I  could  be 
wrong.  I  now  think  I  waf  right. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  let  me  ral^e  a  different  pomt 
very  briefly  that  was  raised  yesterday 
in  connection  with  another  m.atter  of 
procedure? 

Mr    ROBERT  C    B^TID    Yes. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  We  had  some  con- 
cern expressed  on  a  time  agreement  that 
we  shall  vote,  .say.  at  4  o'clock,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  a  quorum  call  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  or  not  at  that  time, 
that  .some  Senator  planning  to  leave  im- 
m.edia'ely  after  the  4  o'clock  vote  may 
ml-ss  his  plane  because  the  quorum  call 
delays  the  vote  until  4.20.  or  the  reverse 
happens;  som.eone  comes  In  at  4  20. 
there  is  no  quorum  call,  and  he  misses 
a  4  o'clock  vote 

I  wonder  if  we  could  est&blLsh  some 
kind  of  procedure  for  the  information  of 
Senators  whereby,  in  time  agreements. 
we  agree  that  we  shall  vote  at  4  o'clock, 
the  vote  to  be  preceded  or  not  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  quorim  call,  so  Senators  may 
be  on  .some  notice   Could  we  do  that' 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD  May  I  say  In 
response  to  the  mqui.'-y  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  that  I  find 
no  problem  here,  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  happened  yesterdaj\  because 
at  the  time  all  the  confusion  was  going 
on  I  was  thinking  about  mj-  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  I  do  not  know 
precisely  what  happened  either.  That  is 
why  I  am  trying  to  f!nd  some  way  out 
of  t^-.e  confusion 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B\'RD  But  let  me 
say  further  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
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llcan  leader  that  amy  Member  has  a 
consUtutlonal  right  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  qiwruin  linine<llately  before  a 
vote,  even  though  the  hour  for  voting 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  There 
Is  no  question  of  that. 

Mr    HUGH  SCOTT    That   Is  right 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  We  have  done 
that  many  tunes,  and  any  Member  has  a 
consUtutionaJ  right  to  raise  the  point  of 
no  quorum,  because  no  business  can  be 
conducted  under  the  Constitution  un- 
less a  quorum  Is  present.  So  any  Member 
can  call  for  a  quorum  Just  before  a  vote, 
even  though  a  time  has  been  set  for  a 
vote,  and  he  will  be  upheld  tn  his  right. 

The  PRESIDE>rr  pro  tempore  The 
Senators  time  has  expired 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  I 
heretofore  yielded  back  to  be  returned 
to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  I  now  yield  that 
time  to  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
able  minority  leader.  I  have  answered 
that.  I  want  the  Chair  to  indicate  wheth- 
er or  not  I  am  right,  but  before  he  does 
so.  I  want  to  go  on  to  the  next  question. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Could  we  have  one  ques- 
tion at  a  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  precedents,  a  quorum  call  is  always 
in  order  just  before  a  vote 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  So  that  dla- 
poses  of  that. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Then  I  would  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  we  might  accommo- 
date Senators  by  providing  that  a  quo- 
rum call  shall  occur  at  JO  minutes  to  4 
or  a  quarter  to  4.  We  cannot  thereby 
rule  out  a  subsequent  quorum  call,  I  am 
aware  of  that,  but  we  could  at  least  put 
everyone  on  notice  that  if  there  Is  to  be 
a  quorum  call  It  will  occur  at  3:45  or  at 
4.  so  that  Senators,  who  very  often  are 
making  speeches  In  the  evenings  in  other 
places,  other  cities,  will  be  able  to  ar- 
range their  schedules 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
leave  that  point,  if  the  Senator  from 
West  ViTKlnla  will  allow  me 

Mr    ROBERT  C   BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  It  should  be 
noted,  without  commenting  on  whether 
or  not  an  error  wa«  made  with  respect 
to  the  point  that  he  is  primarily  con- 
cerned about  I  want  to  focus  back  on 
my  effort  yesterday,  at  the  point  where  a 
vote  was  to  be  taken  on  the  motion  to 
table,  when  I  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  I  recall  that  the  Chair  at 
that  pomt  indicated  that  such  a  svig- 
gestloQ  was  not  in  order  unless  time  were 
yielded  to  me 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  That  U  a  dif- 
ferent question. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Oh 

Mr    ROBERT  C    BYRD    Yes 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Then  I  think  we 
should 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  am  coming 
precisely  to  the  point 

Mr  GRIFFIN   All  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  That  is  a  dlf- 
fercDt  quesUon.  If  a  certain  amount  of 


time  Is  allotted  to  an  amendment,  let 
us  say  15  minutes  to  a  side,  no  Senator 
can  put  In  a  quorum — I  hope  I  am  cor- 
rect; the  Chair  will  sustain  me  If  I  am — 
no  Senator  can  put  In  a  quorum  until  that 
30  minutes  has  elapsed,  or  has  been 
jrielded  back,  or  unless  time  Is  yielded  by 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  both  sides,  for 
such  quonim.  or  unless  there  Is  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  the  effect 
that  a  quorum  call  may  occur  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 
That  Is  quite  different 

But  when  the  time  has  expired  or  been 
yielded  back,  then  nothing  can  keep  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  from  getting  a 
quorum,  because  he  is  entitled  to  that 
quorum  before  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness occurs.  He  ts  entitled  to  a  showing 
that  there  Is  a  quorum  present.  But  as 
long  as  all  time  has  not  expired  or  been 
yielded  back,  he  Is  not  entitled  to  get 
his  quorum  call  except  by  unanimous 
consent  or  unless  time  is  >ielded  by  some- 
one for  the  purpose. 

Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  correct  as  to  a  quonmi  call  being 
In  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  we  might  put 
this  factor  Into  It,  though:  Suppose  a 
motion  to  table  were  made,  and  those  In 
control  of  the  time  did  not  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  a  quorum  call.  Then  a  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  a  right  to  have  a 
quorum  call  before  the  transaction  of 
business;  would  that  be  the  case? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  vote  could 
not  occur  on  the  pending  matter,  and 
a  motion  to  table  cannot  be  made  until 
all  time  has  been  yielded  back.  At  that 
point,  the  Senator  can  then  suggest  the 
sU)sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  see.  AU  right. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  had  only  1 
minute,  by  unajilmous  consent,  and  I 
used  my  minute  yesterday,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  iMr  Pong>  had  15 
minutes,  and  he  was  stiJl  In  control  of  the 
time.  Someone  asked  whether  we  could 
have  a  quorum  call,  and  I  said.  "Not  on 
my  time."  because  I  did  not  have  any 
time  remaining.  Until  he  yielded  back  his 
time,  or  yielded  time  for  the  purpose,  a 
quorum  could  not  be  called.  I  think  that 
was  what  happened. 

B£r  GRIFFIN  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  a  quorum  call  could  not  be  had 
until  all  time  had  been  yielded  beck.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Or  unless  time 
Is  yielded  for  the  purpose,  or  unanimous 
consent  Is  given  for  the  quorum,  the  Sen- 
ator Is  correct 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Now  I  know  he  wants  to  revert  to  his 
other  point. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  That  Is  the 
point  I  wished  to  make 

Mr  President.  I  am  sorry  for  taking 
the  time  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  has 
explred- 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Now.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  comment  tiiat  the 
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time  which  was  allotted  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  and  which  was  not  used, 
be  given  back  to  him 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  be  al- 
lotted 5  minutes.  In  order  that  I  might 
discuss   this  parllamentar.    inquiry, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  E>resldent. 
so  that  we  will  not  have  to  break  our 
rules  that  are  not  written  down.  I  have 
Just  gotten  the  time  back  for  the  majority 
leader  that  he  ordinarily  gets  at  the 
beginning  of  every  day  under  the  stand- 
ing order.  I  did  not  use  any  of  that.  I 
am  sure  the  majority  leader  will  use 
some  of  it.  and  be  glad  to  yield  some  of 
It  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  does  not  desire  to  be  heard  now, 
I  would  be  glad  to  yield  some  of  my  time 
to  him  If  he  wants  to  be  heard,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No:  I  would  be  delighted 
to  be  heard  later,  I  Just  thought  now 
might  be  a  logical  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  did  not  have 
reference  to  the  15  minutes  allotted  to 
the  majority  leader  under  the  special 
order,  but  he  asked  that  the  5  minutes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  be  re- 
stored to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  is  there 
any  time  left  on  this  side  for  the  minor- 
ity leader? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No. 
but  there  Is  time  for  routine  morning 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  allow  me.  I  would  like  to 
proceed  now.  and  ask  that  what  I  have 
to  say  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  after  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  that  his  remarks 
follow  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  That  wlU  be  entirely 
satisfactory 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  I  make 
the  request  Is.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
military  construction  conference. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  wUl  be  entirely 
satisfactory'. 

'The  remarks  of  Senator  Mansfikld 
on  the  subject  of  gasoline  rationing  ap- 
pear later  In  the  Rjccord,  by  unanimous 
consent.) 

•  The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred later.  Is  printed  at  this  point,  to 
preserve  continuity.* 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  sure 
that  I  am  one  of  the  greatest  admirers, 
In  and  out  of  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
<Mr  Robert  C.  Byrd)  has.  Not  only  do 
I  admire  his  great  qualities  as  a  Senator, 
as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  great  American, 
but  I  certalab'  admire  his  great  parlia- 
mentary skill,  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  his  adherence 
to  those  rules,  as  well  as  his  adherence 
to  the  rules  and  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  might 
add. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  make  all  the  points  I  should  like 
to  make  In  this  connection  on  the  matter 
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of  the  point  of  order  that  the  colloquy 
has  been  on  this  morning,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  colloquy  appear- 
ing on  pages  38348  and  38349  of  the 
Congressional  Record  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

(Subsequently,  by  unanimous  consent, 
page  38341  was  also  ordered  to  be 
printed  at  this  point,  to  precede  pages 
38348  and  38349.) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  Record  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  PREsmiNG  Ofticeb  Has  all  time  been 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  Allen .  AU  time  has  not  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr  RoBEKT  C.  Byrd  I  yield  back  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Allin  Mr   President 

Mr.  Pong.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Oarollna  (Mr.  Thuhmond). 

The  PREsmiNG  Omcni.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  Is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.  Thukmond.  Mr.  President,  article  I, 
section  a.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  states: 
No  Senator  .  .  .  shaU,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
clvU  office  .  ,  .  which  shaU  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  Increased  during  such  time. 

This  provision.  If  properly  construed,  sim- 
ply means  that  If  an  office  Is  created,  or  if 
the  emoluments  of  an  office  are  Increased, 
while  a  person  Is  a  Member  of  Congress,  then 
such  person  U  not  eligible  for  appointment 
to  that  office. 

Why?  To  prevent  personal  aggrandizement 
or  gain. 

Had  the  Attorney  General's  saJary  not  been 
Increased  while  Senator  Saxbe  was  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  without  any  question,  he 
would  be  eligible  for  that  office.  By  lowering 
the  saJary,  as  this  bUl  would  do.  we  remove 
the  barrier  created  by  Congress  In  1969  when 
It  Increased  the  salary.  If  Congress  can  create 
the  barrier  Congress  can  remove   It, 

Senator  Saxbe  is  a  man  of  character,  cour- 
age, and  capacity,  and  I  predict  he  wUl  make 
a  great  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  27.  1973.  the 
Washington  Star-News  printed  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Saxbe  Nomination."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thr  Saxbr  Nomination 
It  ts  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution intended  only  to  prevent  members 
of  Congress  from  deliberately  cashing  in  on 
their  votes  when  they  put  In  a  restriction 
against  senators  and  representatives  serving 
in  any  federal  clvU  office  after  having  voted 
to  raise  the  salary  for  that  office. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  legislation 
rolling  back  the  salary,  for  the  office  of  attor- 
ney general  would  be  sufficient  to  clear  the 
way  for  confirmation  of  Senator  Saxbe  of 
Ohio  to  head   the  Department  of  Justice. 

During  the  first  year  of  Sazbe's  Senate 
term,  he  voted  In  1969  for  legislation  that 
raised  the  salary  of  cabinet  officers  from 
•35,000  to  $60,000.  According  to  those  who 
question  his  nomination,  that  makes  him 
Ineligible  to  serve  as  attorney  general  be- 
cause of  a  prohibition  In  Article  1,  Section  6 
of  the  Constitution,  which  says  that  no  mem- 
ber of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  for  which  the  "emolument  .  ,  . 
shall  have  been  increased"  during  his  term 
in  the  Congress. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  proposed  to 
clear  the  way  for  Saxbe's  confirmation  by 
cutting  the  attorney  general's  salary  back 
to    136.000.    But    critics    claim    this    U    not 


enough     to     overcome     the     Constitutional 
barrier. 

"There  Is  a  precedent  for  this,  however  It 
was  done  In  1909  so  that  Senator  Philander 
Chase  Knox  could  be  confirmed  as  Secretary 
of  SUte.  In  1876.  the  Senate  confirmed  Sen- 
ator Lot  M.  Menu  as  Secretary  of  Treasury 
even  though  cabinet  salartes  were  increased 
In  1873  whUe  he  was  In  the  Senate.  And 
Senator  Hugo  L.  Black  was  named  to  the 
Supreme  Court  m  1937  although  he  had  voted 
to  Increase  the  retirement  benefits  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  which  certainly  seems 
to  fall   Into  the   "emolument"   category. 

"In  the  present  Watergate  atmosphere.  It 
Is  not  unusual  that  nitplckers  have  been 
going  over  the  Saxbe  nomination  looking  for 
flaws  and  threatening  to  challenge  the  nom- 
ination In  the  courts  if  he  Is  confirmed.  It 
has  become  the  style  these  days  to  question 
every  move  and  motive  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

"It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  Saxbe 
did  not  vote  for  the  pay  Increase  for  cabinet 
officers  because  he  expected  some  day  to 
become  one.  Given  his  strong  criticism  of 
several  Nixon  policies.  It  was  a  sure  bet  until 
Watergate  came  along  that  he  would  never 
be  asked  to  serve  m  the  cabinet  We  tielieve 
that  cutting  the  salary  back  to  »35.0O0  while 
Saxbe  serves  as  attorney  general  sufficiently 
cures  whatever  constitutional  defect  the 
nomination  may  have  had 

Mr,  FoNC.  Mr.  President,  In  voting  to  table 
this  amendment,  I  am  voting  on  the  ground 
that  we  have  never  had  any  hearings  on  this 
proposition  and  that  I  may  want  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  if  we  had  hearings  on  it.  But, 
not  having  had  any,  I  am  voting  to  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd.  Mr.  I*resldent,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 
The  Presiding  Omci*  The  question  Is  on 

the  motion  to  table  the 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President.  I  was  going  to 
be  recognized,  I  thought,  for  a  point  of  order 
after  the  time  had  been  yielded  back. 

The  Presiding  Officer  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President.  I  raise  a  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  considered. 

Mr,  Robert  C.  Byrd    Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  The  Chair  would 
state  that  the  point  of  order  is  well  taken 
and  that  the  amendment  Is  not  germane. 
Mr.  Robert  C  Btrd  Mr  President,  did 
not  the  Senator  troiu  Hawaii  have  the  floor 
in  his  own  right  when  he  said  that  he  yielded 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  FloBERT  C    Btrd.  I,  at  that  time,  got 
TTie  r*REsiDi.Nc  Officer    He  did. 
recognition  and  moved  to  table. 

The  Presiding  Officer,  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd    So  the  point  of  order 
cannot  be  entered 

Mr.  Allen  Mr.  President,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  fact  that  I 
asked  to  be  recognized  when  all  time  had 
been  yielded  back,  and  the  Chair  stated  that 
he  would  recognize  me  then. 

The  Presiding  Officer    The  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  Is  not  debatable    However,  the 
Senator   from   Alabama    was   not    recognized 
for    the    purpose    of    debate    but    rather    as 
promised  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  point 
of  order. 
The  Chair  sustains  the   point  of  order 
Mr.  Robert  C   Btrd.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Well.  Mr    President,  I  will  not   appeal  the 
ruling,  but  I   think  this  Indicates  the  con- 
fusion that  we  are  all  in  here.  The  amend- 
ment was  for  the  purpose  of  doing  directly 
that  which  we  say  we  cannot  do  directly  but 
which  we  are  attempting  to  do  Indirectly  In 
the  form  of  S.  2673. 

Now,  Mr    President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have    remaining? 
The    PREsmiNc   OrrtcER    (Mr    William    L. 


Scott)  .    Fourteen    minutes    remain    to    the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  Robert  C  Btrd.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Very  well  Would  the  Chair  secure  order 
and  preserve  order  during  that  14  minutes? 

The  Presiding  OrricxR.  The  Chair  will 
attempt  to  do  so 

Mr  Robert  C  Btrd,  Time  Is  running  on 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  would 
state  to  the  Chair.  May  we  have  order  In 
the   Senate? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senate  will 
be    In   order. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  I  th'.uk  the  Senate  is  now  In 
order.  The  Senator  may  proceed 

Mr.  Robert  C  Byrd  Mr,  President.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  ;ittle  better  order 
If  the  Chair  wculd  get  it  for  me 

The  F*aEsiDLNG  Ofuceb  i  Mr  William  L 
Scott).  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  re- 
quests that  the  Senate  be  In  order.  The 
Chair  asks  that  Senators  take  their  seats 
and  refrain  from  speaking  with  one  another 
while  they  are  in  the  Chamber  I!  Senators 
wish  to  speak,  they  should  please  retire  to 
the  cloakroom  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  Is  entitled  to  be  heard 
by   the   Senate 

Mr  R^^iBEBT  C  Byrd  Mr  President,  what 
are  we  attempting  to  do  in  enacting  S. 
2673^  First  we  are  attempting  to  bend  the 
Constitution  by  legislative  enactment  by 
temporarily  reducing  the  salary  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  an  avenue  of  escape  from 
the  constitutional  l:"iiiib!tion.  This  is  not 
simpiy  a  matter  of  reducing  the  salary,  and 
every  Senator   knows   It. 

We  cannot  shield  ourselves  by  that  pro- 
position The  merit,  o'  the  prof)ositlon  In- 
corporated In  the  bill  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  our  real  purpoee  in  en- 
acting the  bill.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  wUl 
be  a  violation  of  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

When  blacks  come  here  for  legislation, 
they  are  told  that  the  Constitution  Is  In 
their    way 

When  citizens  come  here  to  tell  us  they 
do  not  want  to  see  their  children  bused  to 
public  schools  for  the  simple  p::rpo6e  of 
bringing  about  an  arbitrary  racial  balance 
In  the  schools,  they  are  told  that  the  Con- 
stitution Is  In  their  way. 

When  citizens  come  here  to  ask  that 
prayer  be  restored  to  the  public  schools. 
they  are  told  that  the  Constitution  stands 
in   their   wa^ 

When  labor  representatives  come  here. 
they  are  told  that  the  Constitution  Is  In 
their  way 

When  farmers  come  here,  thev  are  told 
that    the    Constitution    Is    in    their    way 

When  small  businessmen  come  here  they 
are  told  that  the  Oonatltutlon  stands  in 
their    way 

Mr  President,  I  think  that  all  Senators  are 
vitally  interested  In  the  rules  and  preoedenu 
of  the  Senate — atid  may  I  have  the  attention 
of  the  Chief  Parliamentarian  In  what  I  am 
about  to  say  All  Senators.  I  think,  have  a 
duty  to  uphold  the  precedents  of  the  Senate 
I  have  a  duty  t.;  raise  a  question  ab..  u;  an 
occurrence  which  developed   todav 

During  the  recent  debate  on  S  3673  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  >  Mr 
PoNGi  had  acqui.-ed  the  floor  in  his  own 
right  He  made  s  statement  and  then  he 
rtelded  t>€u:k  the  remainder  of  his  tlnse  on 
my  unprlnted  amendment  which  was  then 
pending 

I  secured  the  floor  and  I  made  a  motion  to 
table — I  was  recocnlied  and  made  a  motion 
to  table  The  Chair  then  allowed  a  point  of 
order  to  be  made  by  the  very  dtsUnK'uisbed 
Senator  from  .Mabama  ( Mr  Allen  >  I  did 
not  argue  the  matter  then  I  was  not  inter- 
ested In  appealing  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
because  I  think  I  had  made  my  point  with 
the   offering    of    the   amendment.    So.    I    am 
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not  quAmllQg  wlUi  tbe  dUUagulsbed  Sen- 
ator from  AUbam*  at  aU — or  with  anyon* 
else. 

I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  that  a  point 
of  order  can  oe  made  after  a  motion  to  table 
has  been  duly  made  by  a  Senator,  because 
there  can  be  no  debate  on  a  motion  to  table 
I  woiUd  therefore  urge  the  Parliamentarian 
to  research  'his  question.  I  am  not  setting 
myself  up  as  a  parliamentarian,  but  I  think. 
If  this  \3  right,  then  we  should  know:  and 
if  this  is  wrong,  then  we  should  know  so 
that  the  Senate  will  be  properly  guided  In 
the  future 

Thus.  I  would  urge  the  Parliamentarian, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Parliamentarian, 
to  research  this  question  and  be  prepared  at 
a  later  date  to  state  precisely  what  that 
research  shows 

Mr  kL±zn  .Mr  President,  will  the  dlstln- 
ITilshed  assistant  majority  leader  yield' 

Mr  RoBEXT  C  BTun  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  AxxxN  I  recotrnlze  the  parliamentary 
skill  of  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  Certainly  It  U  unequaled  In  this  bodv 
I  believe  that  his  recital  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  recoffnltlon  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  up  to  the  making  of  the  point 
of  order  left  out.  unknowingly  of  course,  an 
added  elrcu-msrance  that,  before  the  time  was 
yielded  back  the  Senator  from  Alabama  rose 
and  addressed  the  Chair  and  was  recognised 
by  the  Chair  and  then  stated  that  he  wished 
to  raise  the  point  of  order  The  distinguished 
occupant  of  ihe  Chair  at  that  time,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr  Johnston  i . 
•stated  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
out  of  order  inasmuch  as  all  time  had  not 
vet  been  yielded  back  The  .Senator  from 
.Mabama  at  that  time — and  the  official  Rec- 
ord  will  dlscloee  thU.  I  am  sure — asked  the 
Chair  -Will  the  Chair  then  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  as  soon  as  all  time  has 
been  yielded  back"*" 

The  Chair  stated  that  he  would  So.  In  the 
first  ptac«  the  Chair  wm  merely  oarrylng  out 
his  commitment  made  before  the  whole  Sen- 
ate durlnir  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  to 
the  3er.ator  from  Alabama  that  be  would 
fecogntoe  him  for  the  pttTpoae  of  raising  that 
ooint  of  order  as  soon  as  all  time  had  been 
Tielded  back 

Now  that  would  certainly  Justify  the  Chair 
In  recognizing  the  Senator  frotn  Alabama. 

How  on  the  other  potnt.  and  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  ssUng  that  the  Parllaroentar- 
laa  reeearch  this  potnt.  it  would  seem  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  if  any  amend- 
ment u  tmnroperty  before  the  Senate,  a  mo- 
Uon  to  table  that  amendment  doea  not  put 
any  element  of  (rermanenees  into  the  amend- 
ment and  make  It  properly  before  the  Sen- 
ate So  It  would  seem  to  me.  eren  though 
a  moekm  to  table  had  been  made  that  It 
would  be  proper  to  raise  the  point  at  order 
that  the  amendment  was  not  properly  before 
the  Senate:  and  that  would  not  be  a  debate 
tt  would  be  naerely  raising  a  parliamentary 
potato 

So  I  do  COTtalnly  jo*n  m  the  requeet  of 
the  dlatliiguUbed  saetstant  majority  leader 
that  tlie  Partlamentarian  ree>«rch  the  point 
Mr  ROMBT  C  Bno  Mr  President  I  am 
grateful  for  the  commenU  that  the  dletln- 
rmshed  Senator  from  Alabama  ^Mr  Aixcw) 
hae  made,  becmtxae  they  round  out  the  rec- 
ord. 

I  do  not  averse,  however,  that  the  Chair 
has  any  buslneaa  ooounlttlng  Itself  to  recog- 
ntelng  any  Senator  at  a  later  point  nnleas 
tt  !•  done  by  unanlmo<is  ronsent  because, 
under  the  roiee.  as  the  Senator  well  knows 
the  Chair  shaXl  recogiUz«  the  Senator  who 
Jl"»  se^ks  recocnltion  But  the  Chsir,  of 
oouree  hae  diacretion  The  Chair  doee  not 
hare  to  do  that 

I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  KlAhtiTA  asked  tiiat  be  be  recognised 
at  a  later  tioM  to  make  hu  potnt  of  order 


carried  with  It  any  status.  I  suppoae  the 
Chair  felt  committed,  but  the  Chair  did  not 
have  to  be  conunltted.  I  got  recognition  after 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yielded  the  floor, 
and  I  made  my  tabling  motion,  which  would 
have  had  the  same  practical  effect,  if  it  had 
carried,  as  taking  down  the  amendment  by 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  fki±M3t.  With  aU  due  reepect  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  wonder  why  he  did  not  raise  that  point 
at  the  time,  instead  of  waiting  untU  this 
time 

Mr   RoBxar  C.  Bt«d.  What  point? 

Mr  AU.M*.  The  point  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  should  not  have  been  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RoBKXT  C  Brao  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why  I  did  not  raise  It  at  the  time  Our  time 
was  short  I  did  not  want  to  appeal  the 
ruling 

Mr.  AtxsM.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
ruling. 

Mr.  RoBsvr  O.  Brmo.  I  understand.  I  did 
raise  the  point,  but  I  did  not  want  the 
question   the  Chair  further 

I  am  not  concerned  because  the  Senator's 
point  of  order  was  upheld  I  wanted  to  see 
the  amendment  tabled 

What  I  am  concerned  about  Is  this-  I  do 
not  believe  that  previous  precedents  will 
uphold  the  Chair  In  what  the  Chair  did. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but,  if  so,  I  ought  to  be 
shown.  We  ought  to  know  what  the  preced- 
ents of  the  Senate  are  If  previous  precedents 
show  that  my  motion  to  table  should  have 
been  voted  on  and  that  the  point  of  order 
should  not  have  oome  in,  then  that  Is  what 
the  precedent  ought  to  be  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  new  precedent  by  which,  after  a  mo- 
tion to  table  has  been  made,  a  point  of  order 
can  still  come  in.  we  ought  to  know  about 
the  precedent.  I  want  to  know  what  the 
precedents  are.  so  that  the  Senate  can  be 
correctly  guided  in  the  future.  That  U  all 
I  am  aaklng  for. 

Mr  ALLDt  The  distinguished  majority 
whip  will  recall  that  at  one  time,  when  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  had  a  motion  to  table 
before  the  Senate  on  the  postcard  registra- 
tion bill,  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
put  In  some  six.  seven,  or  eight  quorum  calls 
and  motions  to  adjourn,  in  the  face  of  a  mo- 
tion to  table 

Mr  RoBSST  C  Btso  Tea  A  Senator,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  a  right  to  call  for  a 
quorum,  and  a  Senator  cannot  be  denied 
the  constitutional  right  to  call  for  a  quorum 
before  a  vote. 

Mr.  AxxsM.  I  saw  it  happen  here  today, 
when  we  were  not  allowed  to  have  a  quorum 
call  unless  there  was  time 

Mr  Ros«ST  C  Btbd  The  Senator  raises  a 
good  question  The  Senator  was  denied  his 
constitutional  right  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr  Aixsw  One  more  response  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Weet  Virginia:  I  doubt  that  we  are 
going  to  find  a  precedent  In  which  a  point  of 
order  was  raised  In  the  face  of  a  motion  to 
table,  where  the  Presiding  Officer  had  com- 
mitted himaelf  to  recogiUxs  a  Senator  for 
making  a  point  of  order  and  did  proceed 
to  recognize  him  in  compliance  with  his 
commitment.  I  doubt  that  we  will  find  a 
precedent  on  all  fours  with  that 

Mr  Rosnr  C.  Btss  Wt  may  not.  May  I 
assure  the  Senator  again  that  there  Is  cer- 
tainly no  Ul  win  on  my  part  toward  him 
for  raising  the  point  of  order  That  was 
hu  right  TTiere  Is  no  Ul  will  on  my  part 
toward  the  Parliamentarian  I  want  the 
preoedetita   researched. 

Mr  Aixn  I  am  sure  there  Is  no  feeling 
of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
Senator 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  care  not 
how  the  Chair  rules  on  this  point  I  affree 
with  the  dlstlngulJihed  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  Senate  ought  to 


know  what  the  construction  by  the  Chair 
of  that  rule  is,  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
point  of  order  can  be  raised  after  a  mo- 
tion to  table  htis  been  made  on  an  amend- 
ment or  a  measure  before  the  Senate.  I 
believe  It  was  restricted  in  this  case  to 
the  germaneness  of  an  amendment. 

First,  I  wUl  say  that  to  rule  that  a  point 
of  order  cannot  be  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances does  violence  to  logic;  be- 
cause under  the  time  limitation  agree- 
ment and  a  germaneness  rule,  it  would 
be  possible  for  any  Senator,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  offer  an  entirely  ex- 
traneous amendment  and  have  tt  before 
the  Senate;  then  make  his  motion  to 
table,  and  then  force  a  vote  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  an  entirely  extraneous  matter 
that  should  not  be  before  the  Senate.  So 
the  part  of  logic  would  be  to  allow  the 
point  of  order  to  be  made  that  the 
amendment  Is  not  properly  before  the 
Senate.  That  would  be  the  logical  pro- 
cedure, and  not  to  require  a  vote  on  an 
extraneous  amendment. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  the  facts  presented 
yesterday  when  the  point  of  order  was 
made  are  not  quite  as  simple  as  the  par- 
liamentary Inquiry  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
made  as  to  whether  a  point  of  order  can 
be  raised  after  a  tabling  motion  has  been 
made.  Yesterday,  before  the  time  was 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  tried  to  get  rec- 
ognition In  order  to  raise  a  point  of  or- 
der; and  the  Chair  stated  that  he  could 
not  be  recognized  until  all  time  had  been 
yielded  back  Then,  before  all  time  was 
yielded  back,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  turned  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  and  said,  "Do  you 
want  to  make  your  point  of  order  at  this 
time?"  So  It  was  well  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  wanted  to 
raLse  the  point  of  order  at  the  conclu- 
.slon  of  the  time 

Then,  when  the  motion  to  table  was 
made,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ln.sl.sted 
on  his  right  to  raise  the  point  of  order. 
Apparently,  the  Chair  backed  up  and  al- 
lowed him  to  make  the  point  of  order, 
ruling  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  pointed  out,  that  the 
point  of  order  was  in  order — seemingly 
ruling  at  that  point  In  lieu  of  or  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  had  been  seeking  to  raise  that 
potnt  of  order  before  the  time  was  yielded 
back. 

So  It  Is  not  exactly  as  simple  as  the 
parliamentary  lnqulr>'  that  had  been 
made  Whatever  the  ruling  Is,  of  course, 
the  Senate  will  abide  by  it  But  I  do  point 
out  that  to  rule  that  a  Senator  cannot 
make  a  point  of  order  under  controlled 
time,  where  germaneness  is  involved, 
could  require  the  Senate  to  vote  on  ex- 
traneous matters  not  properly  before  the 
Senate  That  Is  what  happened  on  yes- 
terday, and  that  l.s  the  logic  of  the  po<4l- 
tlon  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on  the 
point  of  order 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this  point,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
RkcokD  al.so  show  the  counter  argument 
I  realize  that  this  will  not  settle  the  mat- 
ter, but  I  think  M-.p  RrronD  should  also 
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show  the  other  argument,  which  I  wish 
to  make. 

First  of  all.  I  did  turn  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator at  some  point  and  say,  '  Now  Is  the 
Senator  ready  to  make  hJs  point  of  or- 
der?" There  Is  no  question  about  that. 
But  time  passed.  I  decided  in  the  mean- 
time to  press  my  motion  to  table  E\er>- 
Senator  has  a  right  to  change  his  mind. 

So.  having  earlier  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  it  was  my  Intention  to  make 
a  motion  to  table,  ha%1ng  made  the  mo- 
tion to  table,  having  wlthdra^^Ti  It,  I  de- 
cided I  would  pursue  that  course.  That 
was  why.  even  thou^'h  I  had  turned  to 
the  able  Senator  and  said,  "Is  the  Sen- 
ator ready  to  make  his  point  of  order?" 
and  he  could  not  malce  it  at  that  point,  I 
later  felt  that  I  was  perfectly  within  my 
right  to  pursue  the  course  I  had  earlier 
outlined  and  move  to  table, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  I  think  that  In  order  to 
come  under  the  precedent  that  has  been 
cited  by  the  Chair — that  Is.  where  the 
point  of  order  was  raised  against  an 
amendment  and  then  a  subsequent  mo- 
tion to  table  being  made  and  carrs'lng, 
and  carrj-lng  with  it  the  point  of  order — 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  renew  his 
motion  to  table  after  the  point  of  order 
had  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. If  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia had  done  that,  he  would  have  come 
squarely  under  the  precedent;  but  not 
having  done  that,  I  do  not  believe  the 
precedent  covers  the  exact  situation  that 
transpired  on  yesterdav 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  had  made  his  point  of 
order.  I  think  it  would  have  been  per- 
fectly proper  for  the  Chair  to  rule  on  his 
potnt  of  order.  But  the  exact  situation 
was  that  I  had  already  made  a  motion 
to  table.  The  Chair  said.  "The  question 
is  on  the."  He  was  going  through  the 
ritual  of  saying,  "The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  table." 

I  had  been  recognized,  and  the  motion 
to  table  was  before  the  Senate.  A  motion 
to  table  cannot  be  debated.  I  did  not  feel 
that  at  that  point  a  point  of  order  was 
in  order  with  respect  to  germaneness. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  then  had 
renewed  his  motion  to  table,  he  would 
have  come  squarely  under  the  precedent; 
but  not  having  done  so.  he  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not  need 
to  renew  it  because  It  was  before  the 
Senate.  The  Chair  arbitrarily  took  it 
away  from  me.  That  is  the  thing  I  am 
concerned  about — not  so  much  b>ecause 
of  yesterday,  but  It  might  happen  again, 
and  it  might  happen  the  next  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alubama 

As  to  the  logic.  Mr  President,  I  great- 
ly respect  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  He 
Is  a  great  American,  a  great  Senator,  and 
a  Christian  gentleman.  I  think  he  Is  the 
best  parliamentarian  now  serving  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  He  has  had  very 
valuable  experience  formerly  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant Oovemor  of  Alabama,  In  presid- 


ing over  the  Senate  of  Alabama.  He  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  ser\1ce  be- 
fore coming  Uj  Uie  U.S.  Senate.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  bow  to  him.  But  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  logic  of  this  matter 
IS  as  he  has  stated. 

First  of  all.  it  seems  to  me  that  a  mo- 
tion to  table,  not  being  debatable,  can 
settle  a  matter  more  quickly.  If  we  go 
the  route  of  the  point  of  order,  then 
there  is  the  matter  of  appealing  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  that  can  arise,  which 
win  require  a  vote,  and  it  can  be  debated. 
There  is  the  matter  of  tabling  the  appeal 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  which  Is  in 
order.  That  could  require  a  vote.  More- 
over, I  do  not  like  to  see  the  Chair 
wrongly  overruled.  When  the  Senate 
goes  that  route,  it  opens  up  the  pos,-;!- 
bility  that  the  Chair  will  make  a  ruling 
that  is  the  right  ruling  and  which  will 
be  wrongly  overruled  by  the  Senate,  be- 
cause Senators  who  come  in  the  door  are 
often  guided  by  the  emotion  or  merit  in- 
volved In  the  particular  amendment  or 
motion,  or  whatever  is  at  stake,  and  they 
do  not  really  understand  perhaps  that 
they  may  be  overriiling  the  Chair  and 
breaking  a  vital  and  longstanding  prec- 
edent. 

So  I  think  that  anything  that  will  best 
avoid  that  possible  danger,  plus  the  cost 
of  additional  time  involved  in  that  route, 
is  the  way  the  Senate  ought  to  go;  and 
the  motion  to  table  disposes  of  the  mat- 
ter with  promptitude,  without  debate, 
and  without  the  danger  of  having  the 
Chair  overruled  in  error.  If  it  fails,  the 
Senator  who  wants  to  make  the  point 
of  order  can  still  make  his  point  of  order, 
and  he  has  lost  no  right  of  his. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  with  this  com- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  rec- 
ognition in  the  morning  hour  and  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  has 
asked  that  certain  pages  of  the  Record 
be  printed. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Yes.  Page  38348,  and 
38349 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  On  page 
38348  I  responded  to  the  distingtilshed 
Senator  from  Alabama  by  saying: 

I  did  understand.  I  did  raise  the  point, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  question  the  Chair 
further. 

In  order  that  that  may  be  clear  as  to 
the  fact  that  I  did  raise  the  point  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  timt  page  38341 
also  be  printed  in  th.e  Record,  and  I 
think  It  should  appear,  if  the  S-  nator 
has  no  objection.  Just  prior  to  the  pages 
which  he  has  requested  be  printed  be- 
cause that  page  appears  prior  thereto 
in  the  Record 

M.r   ALLEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  prior  point  in  Rscord  where 
pages  38341.  38348  and  38349  appear,) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  limita- 
tion on  statements  during  ihe  period  for 
transaction  of  roulme  morning  busi- 
ness today  be  iimiied  to  5  minutes  rather 
than  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


GAS    RATIONING    WILL    BE    NECES- 
SARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
latest  figures  on  unemployment  are  at 
4.5  percent  which  I  think  is  the  lowest 
in  3  years.  These  figures  go  back  a  month. 
I  beheve.  Since  that  time,  tiiere  have 
been  statements  made  that  unernpioy- 
ment,  in  view  of  ihe  energy  crisis,  w:il 
possibly  reach  8  per.  ent. 

I  note  that  the  administration,  in  the 
person  of  the  Ciiairmaji  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  AdvL-ers.  .Mr.  Stem,  said  he 
saw  no  basis  for  projections  of  a  possible 
8  percent  unemployment  rate  in  the  next 
year  if  the  .^ab  oil  embargo  is  not  lifted 
That  statement  is  taken  from  the  Oil 
Daily  under  date  of  Thursday,  November 
8,  1973. 

However,  I  note  that  United  Airlines, 
American  Airlines,  and  Frontier  Air- 
lines are  either  laying  off  pilots,  stew- 
ardesses and  stewards,  and  some  ground 
crews,  or  will  be  in  the  process  of  doing 
so  shortlj-. 

I  note  also  that  a  private  plane  con- 
cern, the  Cessna  Manufacturing  Co..  1 
beheve  located  in  Kansas,  at  the  present 
time  has  indicated  it  will  be  forced  to  lay 
off  25  percent  of  its  personnel  and  per- 
haps more  in  the  months  ahead  because 
of  the  prohibitions  on  fuel  laid  down  so 
far  as  general  aviation  is  concerned. 

I  note  also  that  on  yesterday  it  was 
annotmced  the  armed  ser%ice.<  are  ship- 
ping to  Vietnam  ai^.d  Cambodia  22.000 
barrels  of  aviation  gasclme  every  day. 

It  is  known,  of  course  that  because  of 
the  drawdown  in  Midetist  oU.  something 
on  the  order  of  600,000  barrels  a  day,  i 
believe,  have  been  diverted  from  domes* ic 
use  for  the  use  of  our  armed  .'^er^ices 
That  is  understandable.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  need  that  much  but  cer- 
tainly the  armed  senices  should  have  a 
priority.  But  I  cannot  understand  22,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  going  to  Ca.mbod:a 
and  South  Metnam  at  this  time:  because 
I  want  to  say  to  my  associates  in  this 
Chamber  th.it  we  are  facing  a  crisis 
which  I  do  not  think  we  even  yet  realize 
Ls  as  serious  .is  it  is  goinK  to  b*^ 

Mr.  President,  the  rrsu-mption  of  oil 
shipment.";  from  the  Mideast  would  rt-.tke 
no  chfTerenc-e  in  the  Immediate  futu.'T — 
and.  I  would  J^ay.  up  to  2  years — in  the 
difficulties  which  confront  this  Nation  In 
an  energy  sense  today 

We  have  been  profligate  with  our  re- 
sources We  have  been  wa>teful  with  our 
energy  use?  We  have,  I  understand  ever 
the  past  several  years  wasted  between 
40  percent  to  50  percent  of  the  energy- 
we  consume. 

We  dst  not  going  ic  be  able  to  over- 
come that  deficiency  tlirough  lowering 
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thermometers  in  our  homes  or  offices  to 
68  degrees.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  overcome  that  deficiency  by  establish- 
ing a  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour  for  auto- 
mobiles, a  rate,  incidentally,  which  I  note 
in  the  last  day  or  so  has  been  raised  to 
35  miles  an  hour  for  trucks 

Chilly  homes  and  reduced  speeds  on 
our  highways  will  be  among  the  least 
serious  of  the  difficulties  which  confront 
us  at  the  present  time 

What  I  am  worried  about  is  not  the 
minor  sacrifices,  but  what  the  economic 
effects  of  the  shutdown  on  Imports  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  wastage  on  the 
other  by  this  country  will  cause,  because 
what  we  will  have  will  be  an  increase  in 
fuel  prices — whether  we  Ulte  it  or  not; 
what  we  will  have  will  be  Increased  un- 
employment, and  the  signs  are  there 
already — whether  we  lllce  It  or  not;  and 
what  we  wUl  have  wUl  be  Increased  Infla- 
tion, now  running  about  8  percent  a 
year — whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

II  we  are  not  careful  and  do  not  face 
up  to  this  problem  as  we  should.  I  think 
that  the  danger  of  a  recession  next  year 
Is  not  only  apparent,  but  very  likely  real 

I  would  point  out  further.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  petrochemical  industry 
will  be  hard  hit.  as  well  as  the  plastics 
industry,  the  synthetic  rubber  industry, 
and  the  fertilizer  industry.  At  the  present 
time.  General  Motors.  I  think.  Is  shutting 
down  16  of  its  plants  a  week  or  so  before 
Christmas  Whether  they  will  reopen 
after  the  first  of  the  year  is  undeter- 
mined at  this  time,  but  that  means  that 
thousands  of  men  will  be  out  of  work,  and 
consumer  goods  and  food  will  be  affected, 
because,  after  all.  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
duce the  surpluses  we  need  in  order  to 
feed  ourselves  and  hungry  countries 
throughout  the  world,  we  are  going  to  see 
that  the  fanners  get  enough  gasolme. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  with  all  these  fac- 
tors to  consider;  namely,  unemployment, 
shortages,  increase  in  prices.  I  would 
hope  that  the  administration  would  give 
the  most  serious  consideration  not  to  an 
Increase  from  the  present  4-cent  national 
Federal  sales  tax  on  gasoline  to  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  30  or  40  cents, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  but  to  rationing. 
That  is  not  popular,  but  at  least  it  is 
equitable.  The  poor  and  the  middle-In- 
come groups  will  be  treated  on  that  basis 
just  as  fairly  as  the  rich  who  can  afford 
increased  prices  and  who  would  be  able 
to  afford  Increased  taxes. 

All  I  want  to  do  is  to  raise,  once  again, 
warning  flags  as  to  what  confronts  this 
Nation  at  the  present  time,  and  to  point 
out  that  so  far  as  importation  of  fuel 
from  the  Middle  East  is  concerned.  It  will 
not  make  a  bit  of  difference  so  far  as  the 
crisis  which  confronts  us  at  this  present 
time  is  concerned,  even  if  it  is  resiimed 

So  it  is  time  to  face  up  to  the  facts  and 
to  do  what  can  be  done,  and  also  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
equality  Insofar  as  the  distribution  of  fuel 
oil  supplies  is  concerned.  That  would  be 
far  better  than  any  kind  of  Inequitable 
system  which  seeks  to  raise  more  revenue 
through  increa.sed  taxes  on  gasoline. 

Mr  President,  if  that  Is  ever  done — 
and  I  shall  oppose  It  all  the  way 
through — It  will  mean  that  the  poor  and 


the  middle-income  groups,  who  now  bear 
the  greatest  share  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation in  this  country — and  they  have  no 
tax  loopholes — will  be  the  ones  who  will 
have  to  carry  the  added  burdens 

Accordingly.  Mr  President,  I  would 
hope  that  while  the  administration,  the 
President,  and  his  counselors  are  meet- 
ing, they  will  be  able  to  come  up  with 
solutions  which  will  allow  us  to  confront 
this  problem  on  an  equitable  basis 

I  want  to  assure  the  President  thAt  If 
he  does,  the  Senate  will  be  prepared  to 
support  him  because  we,  too,  are  aware 
of  the  emergency  which  exists  in  this 
country  today  and  we  are  well  aware  of 
what  this  crisis — this  potential  crisis — 
can  do  to  us  In  th"  vk.>jr<=  ahead. 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  an  additional  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recog- 
nized 

Mr.  BARTLETT  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
Riilshed  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


STEEL  AND  ENERGY:    MUTUAL 
DEPENDENTS 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  facing  a 
severe  energy  crisis.  By  the  end  of  this 
winter,  and  surely  by  the  end  of  next 
summer,  there  will  be  few  if  any  "non- 
believers"  In  the  existence  of  an  honest 
to  goodness  energy  crisis  of  huge  propor- 
tions. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  almost  nothing 
is  being  done  to  improve  our  energy  sit- 
uation; and  on  the  contrary,  much  is 
being  done  to  exacerbate  It.  Constructive 
legislation  is  being  sidetracked  by  prev- 
ious political  commitments  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
Instead  Congress  seems  to  be  satisfied 
with  merely  spreading  out  the  shortages 
rather  than  doing  something  to  relieve 
them — guaranteeing  rationing  and  sacri- 
fice including  loss  of  Jobs  and  simul- 
taneously guaranteeing  no  solution  to  the 
real  problem  of  InsufBclent  supplies  of 
energy. 

Ironically,  the  dependence  of  the  en- 
ergy Industry  upon  available  steel  and 
the  corresponding  dependence  of  the 
steel  Industry  upon  available  energy  rep- 
resent probably  the  most  Important  re- 
lationship within  the  U.S.  economy  If 
either  of  these  vital  Industries  suffers. 
the  other  suffers,  and  then  the  entire 
economy  breaks  down. 

Ostensibly,  the  answer  to  our  Nation's 
energy  crisis  is  ver>'  simple — we  need  to 
increase  domestic  energy  supplies.  In  the 
short  term  we  must  depend  upon  those 
sources  of  energy  that  we  know  best — the 
ones  that  have  supplied  our  needs  for 
many  years  now    Last  year  petroleum 


and  natural  gas  supplied  78  percent  of 
our  entire  domestic  energy  consumption. 

Petroleum  exploration  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  within  the  United 
States  have  decreased  from  approxi- 
mately $7.3  billion  in  1956  to  $3  9  billion 
in  1971;  wildcat  drilling  is  down  from 
16,207  wells  in  1956  to  only  7.539  in  1972; 
and  new  reserve  additions  of  oil  and  gas 
are  down  from  3  78  billion  barrels  and 
24.8  trillion  cubic  feet  respectively  in 
1956  to  18  billion  barrels  and  9  8  trillion 
cubic  feet  respectively  in  1972. 

To  emulate  the  drilling  to  demand  ra- 
tio of  1956  would  require  eOmost  four 
times  the  current  drilling  rate  and  would 
require  an  estimated  $15  2  billion  In  ex- 
ploration and  development  outlays.  In 
1971  only  $3.9  billion  was  Invested  In  ex- 
ploration and  development. 

The  petroleum  industry  is  trying  to  re- 
spond to  recent  price  Increases  for  oil 
and  gas.  But  because  of  lack  of  available 
steel  and  other  necessities,  drilling  ac- 
tivity is  up  only  13  to  14  percent  over  last 
year 

We  must  have  an  overall  energy  pro- 
gram. That  program  must  coordinate  all 
of  those  industries  which  must  function 
in  a  flatout  effort  to  cope  with  our  rap- 
idly Increasing  energy  problems  The  first 
goal  of  any  energy  program  should  be  to 
at  least  double  the  current  drilling  rate 

The  current  drilling  rate  cannot  be 
doubled  unless  the  steel  Industry  also 
gears  up  to  supply  the  needed  steel. 

In  a  very  short  time,  oil  weU  casing, 
tubing,  drill  pipe,  drill  collars,  valves  at 
the  wellhead,  blowout  preventers  for 
drilling  safety,  and  forgings  for  many 
other  types  of  steel  equipment  necessary 
to  operate  In  the  oilfield  are  now  in  short 
supply.  Drill  pipe  In  some  areas  has  as 
much  as  an  18-month  delivery  schedule — 
they  cannot  get  new  drill  pipe  delivered 
untU  1975. 

Several  factors  have  caused  this  short- 
age of  oilfield  steel  goods  to  occur  In  a 
very  short  period  of  time. 

First  of  all.  there  is  a  worldwide  short- 
age of  steel — competition  within  the 
world  market  Is  fierce.  Domestic  steel 
prices  are  controlled  at  a  low  level  com- 
pared to  the  world  market  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council.  These  low  prices  swe 
coimterproductlve  In  several  ways. 

It  is  not  attractive  to  foreign  steel 
makers  to  export  steel  into  the  United 
States  any  longer  when  they  can  receive 
a  higher  price  elsewhere.  Historically, 
imported  tubular  steel  has  cost  about  $25 
to  $30  per  ton  less  than  domestic  steel. 
Now.  if  you  can  find  anyone  who  will  im- 
port tubular  steel,  it  costs  $25  per  ton 
more  than  domestic  steel.  The  recent 
devaluations  of  the  dollar  and  prices  on 
domestically  produced  steel  products  and 
tubular  goods  controlled  at  a  level  signif- 
icantly leas  than  corresponding  foreign 
prices  have  encouraged  the  exportation 
of  American  steel  products.  Exported 
steel  can  be  delivered  to  other  countries 
cheaper  than  foreign-made  steel,  so  the 
demand  from  the  outside  is  rl.slng  Do- 
mestic mills  can  get  25  to  35  percent 
more  for  steel  that  they  export.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  with  such  an 
economic  incentive  export  commitments 
will  increase. 
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The  price  controls  on  steel  have  been 
a  disincentive  to  U.S.  steelmakers  to  in- 
vest in  both  new  steel  and  rolling  mill 
capacity.  The  return  on  the  investment 
at  current  prices  is  not  enough  economic 
Incentive  to  justify  the  investment. 

Even  after  the  decision  Ls  made  to  add 
new  capaclt>'.  it  will  take  from  2  to  3 
years  to  complete  significant  capacity 

A  second  major  reason  that  steel  tubu- 
lar goods  are  in  short  supply  is  that  drill- 
ing activity  is  up  in  response  to  recent 
price  tncrea-ses  for  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Some  drilling  prospects  that  would  have 
been  abandoned  at  lower  prices,  because 
of  the  unfavorable  economics,  are  now 
more  attractive  at  the  higher  prices. 

In  anticipation  of  expanded  drilling 
programs  many  larger  operators  have 
been  stocking  up  with  pipe  sufficient  to 
meet  their  needs  for  several  mcmths. 

Unfortimately,  the  small  Independent 
operator,  who  drills  most  of  the  wells  In 
the  United  States — approximately  75 
percent — in  general,  cannot  afford  to  buy 
great  quantities  of  pipe.  Now  he  caimot 
spot-buy  tubular  goods  to  fill  his  needs. 
Plans  to  drill  wells  have  been  delayed  or 
abandoned  for  lack  of  drilling  pipe  or 
casing. 

Under  the  recent  Inequitable  two-tier 
pricing  system  for  crude  oil,  adopted  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  there  was 
some  incentive  in  light  of  the  casing 
shortage  to  abandon  marginal,  low  vol- 
ume producing  wells  with  "old"  oil  being 
sold  at  lower  prices  than  "new"  oil  would 
bring.  In  some  instances  the  casing  was 
pulled  from  producing  oil  wells  and  used 
In  newly  drilled  wells — which  could  re- 
ceive a  free  market  price  for  their  oil 
under  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's 
guidelines. 

It  makes  no  sen.se  to  shut  In  "old"  pro- 
duction because  casing  is  not  available 
for  "new"  wells,  but  the  steel  shortage 
and  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcll's  regula- 
tions encouraged  producers  to  do  this. 

Used  casing  prices  have  gone  up  75 
percent  in  the  last  6  months  because  of 
the  shortage  of  new  steel.  Now,  generally, 
used  casing  Is  selling  at  nearly  the  same 
prices  as  new  casing  and  In  some  cases 
exceeds  the  price  for  new  casing. 

The  "stripper  well  amendment"  which 
I  proposed  to  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill 
has  become  law  Exempting  these  mar- 
ginal wells  from  price  controLs  will  help 
to  discourage  these  producing  wells  from 
being  plugged  and  abandoned. 

The  petroleum  industry  Is  trying  to 
respond  to  recent  price  Increases  for 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  but  their  effort 
is  being  hampered  by  lack  of  steel.  At 
the  same  time,  the  steel  Industry  is  de- 
pendent upon  adequate  supplies  o!  oil 
and  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

The  steel  Industry  uses  approximately 
300  trillion  Btu's  of  energy  annually. 
Although  much  ol  this  energy  is  derived 
from  coal,  the  18  percent  supplied  by 
natural  ga,*;  and  the  9  percent  supplied 
by  fuel  oil  are  critical  to  the  reheating, 
anneaiint?,  heat  treating,  and  similar 
specialized  uses  where  the  technology  has 
not  been  developed  to  permit  coal  to  be 
used.  Now  that  our  energy  situation  has 
degenerated  to  a  condition  requiring  al- 
locations of  fuel,  the  steel  Industry  faces 
allotments  of  critical  fuel  on  the  basis  of 


prevlotos  levels  of  operations  which  are 
far  short  of  the  current  demand. 

Thus,  because  of  the  fuel  shortage,  the 
steel  Industry  Is  facing  restrictions  on 
fuel  usage  at  a  time  when  Increased  steel 
production  is  a  must  If  additional  sup- 
plies of  fuel  are  to  be  generated. 

Truly  steel  and  energy  have  a  mutual 
dependence. 

On  November  1.  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Nixon  calling  upon  him  to 
encourage  the  removal  of  price  controls 
on  steel  and  steel  products  which  are  as- 
sociated with  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  energy.  This  is 
a  necessity  if  exports  of  steel  are  to  be 
discouraged,  and  imports  of  foreign  steel 
are  to  be  made  attractive  and  if  invest- 
ments are  to  be  made  by  the  steel  com- 
panies to  increase  capacity  Fourteen  of 
my  colleagues  signed  this  telegram  with 
me. 

On  November  19.  1973,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury,  George 
Shultz.  again  calling  attention  to  the 
untenable  steel  situation.  I  will  meet  with 
Secretarj-  Shultz,  Dr.  Dunlop  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  and  others  including 
several  distinguished  Senators,  early 
next  week  on  this  Important  matter. 

This  Nation  nas  used  our  plentiful  en- 
ergy supply  to  greatly  expand  our  pro- 
ductivity— our  productivity  in  turn  has 
brought  high  employment,  high  standard 
of  living,  good  health  care,  an  improved 
environment,  expensive  and  numerous 
social  programs — a  record  not  matched 
by  any  nation. 

Our  shortage  of  energy'  means  a  re- 
duction in  productivity — a  reduction  in 
jobs,  standard  of  living,  health  care,  en- 
vironmental progress,  and  social  reforms 

We  cannot  increase  productivity  at 
prices  that  produce  shortages  of  oU  and 
gas  and  steel. 

The  oil,  gas,  and  steel  Industries  are 
like  grocery  stores  which  have  been  sell- 
ing items  off  the  shelf  at  less  than  re- 
placement prices. 

It  is  about  time  all  the  necessary  build- 
ing blocks  are  put  into  place  to  help  in- 
crease supplies  of  energy.  Unfortimately. 
up  to  now  we  as  a  nation  have  been  verv 
shortsighted.  Congress  has  had  little  in- 
sight toward  proposing  viable  solutions 
to  our  energ>'  problems.  Instead  Congress 
seems  content  to  spread  out  shortages 
rather  than  eliminate  them.  Let  us  unite 
together  to  be  positive  as  well  as  negative 
ThLs  country  was  not  built  by  accenting 
the  negative.  Rather  it  was  built  by  vig- 
orous courageous  positive  action.  Let  us 
unite  to  increase  supplies  of  energy. 

To  increase  supplies  of  oil,  gas,  and 
steel  while  reducing  demand  and  putting 
each  fuel  to  its  best  use.  we  must  raise 
prices — the  fairest  way  is  to  remove  con- 
trols and  to  establish  a  free  market. 


BUDGET  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
appreciative  that  the  acting  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions are  in  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress my  comments  to  the  majority  side 
because  they  hold  the  leadership  in  the 
matter  of  budget  reform  legislation. 

First.  I  refer  to  Resolution  No  6  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD  of  February  5.  1973.  in  which  it  is 


stated  that,  "Whereas  Congress  must  re- 
capture its  rightful  constitutional  place 
in  the  fiscal  field."  it  resolves  that  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  expedite  its  studies  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  to  Con- 
gress, by  February  15.  1973.  a  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  congressional 
budget  process. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations went  to  work  after  studying  the 
results  of  the  32-member.  bipartisan 
joint  committee  on  budget  control,  which 
made  its  report  in  AprU. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1973,  Members 
of  Congress  introduced  more  than  250 
bills  and  resolutions  dealing  with  reform 
of  the  congressional  budget  piocess. 

The  leadership  received  a  letter  on 
congressional  concern  signed  by  the  13 
freshman  Senators.  The  letter  stated 
that^ 

The  most  crucial  queetlon  facing  the  body 
today  is  this:  what  do  we  Intend  to  do  about 
the  Federal  budget  and  our  constitutional 
responsibility  over  It? 

The  Committee  on  Goverimient  Opera- 
tions began  its  work  on  budget  reform  in 
March.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Ervini,  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr 
Metcalfi,  and  I  introduced  a  compre- 
hensive bill,  S.  1541.  on  Apnl  8.  More 
than  30  witnesses  testified  during  8  days 
of  hearings,  including  a  wide  range  of 
budget  experts.  Agreement  on  the  need 
for  reform  was  unanimous. 

The  Budgetmg  Subcommittee  began 
its  markup  session  on  S.  1541  in  June 
and  reported  the  bill  on  July  25  The  full 
Government  Operations  Conmiittee  be- 
gan its  markups  in  September  and  or- 
dered the  bill  reported  on  November  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  mj-  comments  two  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Octo- 
ber 7  and  October  10,  written  bv  David 
Broder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  October  7  article  is  thatr— 

Now.  as  the  session  draws  to  a  close.  It 
Ls  a  fair  test  for  the  Democratic  leadership — 
of  Speaker  Carl  Albert  and  Sen.  Mlie  Mans- 
field—to  see  to  It  that  the  opportunity  for 
tills  essential  reform  is  not  lost. 

There  is  another  article,  dated  Octo- 
ber 10,  in  which  this  distinguished  col- 
umnist, once  again  said  it  is  time  for 
the  Senate  to  put  its  own  house  in  order 
and  give  high  priority  to  budget  reform 

This  bill  has  been  reported  out  in  the 
House  and  the  House  has  scheduled  ac- 
tion for  December  3  and  4.  The  House 
recognizes  that  if  we  let  this  legislation 
slip  into  next  year,  we  will  lose  a  whole 
year's  work  because  among  other  things. 
it  calls  for  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year 
to  October  1.  and  it  is  necessary  to  get 
that  change  underway. 

I,  therefore,  feel  it  Is  cruclad  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  and  vote  on 
it  this  year,  before  we  go  home  for 
Christmas 

I  think,  as  the  distingtiished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations '.Mr.  Ekvin)  has  said,  it  is  the 
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most  Important  legislation  facing  the 
Congress.  It  Is  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  I  have  worked  on  In 
7  years  in  the  Senate. 

As  James  J.  KUpatrlck  said  in  his 
article  in  last  night's  Washington  Star- 
News — which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks — if  reform  is 
enacted — 

A  new  sense  of  order  wtu  b«  Imposed  on 
the  present  chaoe  of  Federal  spending. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  2.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Is    there    any    Senator 
available  who  could  give  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYYID,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  whose  distin- 
guished father  had  many  times  com- 
mented on  this  subject.  When  that  dls- 
tmgulshed  Senator  left  the  Senate,  he 
left  that  firm  resolve  to  be  kept  by  his 
distinguLshed  son,  and  I  know  we  will  be 
working  side  by  side  on  this  problem. 

We  have  one  problem  which  remains, 
I  am  referring  to  whether  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  The  entire 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
written  the  Joint  leadership  asking  for 
fast  action  on  the  budget  bill. 

The  Rules  Committee  does  have  juris- 
diction over  matters  relating  to  parlla- 
mentar\-  rules."  The  budget  bUl  makes 
changes  in  the  parliamentary  rules  of  the 
Senate.  These  changes  have  been  ex- 
tremely carefully  considered  by  the 
Budgeting  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
Government  Operations  Committee,  with 
full  advice  from  Senate  legislative  coun- 
sel. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  refinement  or 
technical  corrections  of  the  bill's  changes 
in  the  rules,  these  can  always  be  made 
after  the  bill  is  enacted. 

The  Senate  minority  leader  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Cook,  agree  that  the 
Senate  should  act  on  the  bill  before 
Christmas.  They  have  waived  further 
consideration  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
I.  therefore,  tiirn  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  the  majority  leadership  now 
and  ask  the  question ;  What  can  be  done 
to  put  this  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  so  that  we  can  act  on  It  this  year 
and  get  this  vital  work  underway?  There 
must  be  a  way  we  can  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  established  parliamentary 
procedure,  and  still  take  into  account  the 
urgency  of  thi.s  matter. 

I  simply  turn  to  the  leadership  and 
ask  respectfully  for  a  response,  because 
this  Is  an  issue  I  am  not.  as  one  Sena- 
tor, going  to  give  up  on.  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  necessary  to  paaa  It  off  until  next 
year. 
The  above-mentioned  articles  follow: 

Exunrr  1 

[Prom  the  WMhlngton  Post.  Oct  7,  19731 

BuDcrr  Battl*.  IUvmr»i> 

(By  David  3   Broder) 

On   both   sides  of  Capitol   Hill   la<t   »e«k. 

men  wer*  atniggUng  with  •  problem  m  Uq- 


portajat  In  Its  consequences  aa  any  the  Con- 
gress will  face  this  year.  It  Is  the  problem  of 
equipping  the  Congress  «'lth  a  mechanism  (or 
handling  the  federal  budget. 

Let  It  be  said,  at  the  outset,  that  It  Is  a 
terribly  difficult  task.  There  Is  no  quick,  easy 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  Congress  can 
evaluate  and  balance  the  claims  of  thotisands 
of  ongoing  agencies  and  programs  against  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  the  requirements  of 
sound  economic  policy.  In  a  fashion  that  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  535  indlviual  representa- 
tives and  senators,  and  yet  permits  them  to 
make  an  IntelUgent  coUectlve  Judgment. 

Nor  Is  this  simply  a  challenging  intellec- 
tual problem.  It  is,  at  heart,  a  question  of 
power — the  power  of  the  purse.  The  process 
of  negotiating  the  sharing  of  that  power  by 
those  who  now  enjoy  dlspro{x>rtlouate  In- 
fluence over  money  matters  In  Congress  in- 
volves exquisitely  Intricate  politics. 

But  solving  the  problem  Is  Important  to 
the  national  Interest.  At  present,  members  of 
Congress  deal  piecemeal  with  the  appropria- 
tions bills  (which  control  a  declltilng  frac- 
tion of  federal  spending  I  and  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  assess  the  overall  Impact  of 
their  fiscal  decisions.  The  result  has  been  a 
history  of  deficits,  a  habit  of  delayed  deci- 
sions which  cause  administrative  chaos,  and, 
of  course,  a  transfer  of  real  budgetary  deci- 
sion-making power  from  Congress  to  an  al- 
ready f)owerful  President. 

It  was  the  dramatic  evidence  of  that  shift 
of  power,  symbolized  by  Mr.  Nixon's  bold  use 
of  Impoundments  to  halt  congresslonally- 
mandated  programs,  that  last  winter  spurred 
Congress'  sudden  Interest  In  reform  of  the 
budgetary  process  Since  then,  some  40  to  50 
of  the  ablest  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate In  both  parties  have  been  struggling  with 
the  problem.  They  have  not  yet  resolved  their 
own  differences  on  substantive  procedural 
Issues,  but  they  have  managed  to  bring  the 
problem  close  to  the  point  of  decision.  The 
House  Rules  C-ommlttee  and  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  are  actively 
trying  to  draft  legislation  for  floor  consider- 
ation. 

Yet.  the  leaders  of  the  budget-reform 
battle  talk  with  varying  degrrees  of  discour- 
agement about  the  prospects  for  action  this 
year  Estimates  of  Its  chances  range  from 
60-50  downward. 

Interestingly,  many  of  the  legislators  say 
their  cause  has  been  damaged  by  Watergate 
Public  attention  has  been  diverted  from  the 
Battle  of  the  Budget,  which  was  Topic  A  in 
Washington  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  to  the  more  compelling  dramas  of  NUon, 
Agnew.  Haldeman,  Ehrllchman  and  Mitchell. 
At  the  same  time,  the  weakening  of  the 
President's  position  since  March  has  re- 
duced the  pressure  on  Congress  to  put  its 
own  fiscal  house  in  order.  Whatever  the  con- 
stitutionality of  those  Impoundments  of  last 
winter,  they  provided  a  powerful  catalyst 
for  congressional  budgetary  reform.  Now, 
with  many  members  thinking  Mr  Nixon  b&s 
been  cut  down  to  size,  there's  a  natural  tend- 
ency for  Congress  to  revert  to  the  status 
quo.  which  allows  members  to  wangle  what 
they  want  for  their  own  districts  without 
having  to  take  rseponslbility  for  adding  up 
the  cost  to  the  country. 

Finally.  Watergate  has  Interfered  with  re- 
form of  the  budget  process  by  diverting  the 
time  and  energy  of  certain  key  members  of 
Congress  For  example  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  can  meet  on  the  bill  only 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays  this  month,  because 
it's  chairman.  Sen,  Sam  Brvln  (D-N.C  1 ,  must 
preside  at  the  Watergate  hearings  Tuesday 
through  Thursday  Keeping  enough  sena- 
tors on  the  premises  to  make  a  committee 
quorum  on  Monday  and  Friday  Is  very  tough. 
In  a  real  sense,  then,  the  budget  reform 
bills  may  provide  the  best  test  of  the  Presi- 
dent's contention  that  Watergate  has  di- 
verted Congress  from  "the  people's  business." 
As  a  generalization,  that  argument  is  sus- 
pect. But  budget  reform  is  an  important  item 


of  the  people's  business,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  Congress  will  act  on  It  this 
year. 

The  senators  and  representatives  who  have 
been  grappling  with  the  problem  have  given 
the  effort  their  dead  level  best.  There  has 
been  ample  time  for  consideration  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  various  solutions. 
Now,    as   the   session   draws   to   a   close,    it 

Is  a  fair  test  of  the  democratic  leadership 

of  Speaker  Carl  Albert  and  Sen.  Mike  Mans- 
fleld— to  see  to  It  that  the  opportunity  for 
this  essential  reform  is  not  lost. 


EXCEHPT 

(Note. — The  excerpt  is  from  an  article  en- 
titled "Senate  Fleeing  Political  Virus."  by 
David  S.  Broder,  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  October  10.  1973.) 

The  official  explanation  is  that  the  Senate 
has  cleared  Its  agenda  and  Is  waiting  for  the 
House  to  send  it  more  bills.  That's  mostly 
malarkey.  If  the  senators  were  eager  for 
work,  they  could  perfectly  well  spend  those 
two  weeks  completing  committee  considera- 
tion and  floor  action  on  the  bills  to  reform 
the  budget-making  process  and  campaigns — 
to  mention  only  two  of  m&ny  items  that 
would  help  them  put  their  own  house  ta 
order. 

ExBisrr  2 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News.  Nov.  38 

1973) 

Btnxirr  Rxform  Mat  Ba  Emercinc 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
More  than  50  years  have  passed  since  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921.  Since  then,  so  far  as  congres- 
sional control  of  the  purse  Is  concerned,  it 
has  been  downhill  all  the  way.  Now  the  real 
and  hopeful  possibility  Is  emerging  that  the 
trend  may  be  reversed.  If  the  two  chambers 
can  agree  on  a  major  pending  bill,  Congress 
may  be  back  In  the  saddle  again. 

The  matter  Is  of  towering  lmf)ortance  to 
the  American  people,  but  the  issue  lacks 
political  pizazz.  Not  many  observers  are 
much  Interested  in  the  companion  House 
and  Senate  bills  that  are  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration In  December.  Yet  If  a  workable 
bill  can  be  passed,  and  if  the  two  chambers 
thereafter  abide  by  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  this  reform  proposal,  a  new  sense  of  order 
will  be  Imposed  on  the  present  chaos  of  fed- 
eral spending. 

The  chaos  Is  of  fairly  recent  origin.  For  the 
first  hundred  years  of  this  Republic's  his- 
tory, federal  spending  was  relatively  modest. 
In  70  of  those  100  years,  the  budget  showed 
a  surplus.  By  1900  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  only  one  bUUon  dollars.  By 
World  War  II.  however,  spending  had  begun 
to  soar,  and  executive  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  learned  how  to  razzle-dazzle 
the  Congress  with  end  runs  around  the  ap- 
propriations committees. 

The  1931  act  helped  for  a  time,  but  with 
the  Depression  of  the  1930s  new  theories  of 
federal  spending  gained  control.  World  War 
II  made  bad  matters  worse.  For  the  past 
quarter  century,  the  Congress  has  tagged 
along  behind  successive  presidents,  unable 
to  gain  a  sense  of  direction. 

The  late  Harry  Bjrd  used  to  talk  about  It 
aU  the  time.  The  great  Virginian,  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, labored  unceasingly  to  achieve 
unified  control  of  the  budget.  He  got 
nowhere.  In  Byrds  view,  it  was  lunacy  for 
Congress  to  operate  \inder  a  system  by  which 
a  dozen  appropriations  bills — plus  a  raft  of 
supplementals  and  deficiencies — were  con- 
sidered in  Isolation,  as  if  no  outlay  were 
related  to  any  other  outlay  or  to  federal  rev- 
enues as  a  whole 

Byrd  died  too  soon.  After  two  years  of  hard 
labor  and  delicate  compromise,  the  House 
and  Senate  now  appear  ready  to  consider  a 
completely   new   iystem   of  fiscal  control. 
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Details  remain  to  be  hammered  out,  but 
these  are  the  main  features:  The  President 
will  continue  to  send  up  his  budget  In  Janu- 
ary, but  It  will  cover  a  fiscal  year  beginning 
In  October  Instead  of  In  July.  As  soon  as  they 
are  received,  the  White  House  figures  will  be 
examined  by  a  new  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget  and  by  newly  created  budget 
committees  In  each  chamber. 

The  Idea  at  this  point  Is  for  Congress  Itself. 
by  joint  resolution,  to  agree  upon  a  single 
comprehensive  celling  on  total  prospective 
spending.  The  two  chambers  would  debate 
national  priorities,  and  undertake  to  fix  rec- 
ommended goals  within  the  celling  for  major 
areas  of  spending.  Appropriations  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  would  then  go  to 
work,  but  no  spending  bill— and  this  Is  the 
key  to  the  new  structure — could  become  op- 
erative until  all  spending  bills  had  been  ad- 
justed to  a  celling  figure. 

In  Its  most  desirable  form,  the  new  sys- 
tem would  Impose  a  deadline  on  wholly  new 
authorizations  for  spending.  The  plan  would 
provide  a  sensible  periodic  review  of  "per- 
manent" authorizations.  Sponsors  want  to 
put  a  lock  on  "back  door"  and  "open-end" 
programs,  which  function  like  a  dozen  wild 
cards  in  a  $300-mllllon  game  of  poker.  With- 
in a  few  years.  If  all  goes  weU,  Congress  might 
regain  the  one  constitutional  power  that 
stands  above  all  others — the  power  of  the 
purse. 

It  Is  an  admirable  goal,  but  seeing  is  believ- 
ing. The  proposed  reforms  demand  that  poli- 
ticians turn  Into  statesmen,  and  no  alche- 
mist yet  has  perfected  that  conversion.  Even 
so,  a  new  spirit  seems  to  be  working  on 
Capitol  Hill.  These  bills,  after  all,  have  now 
emerged  from  committee.  The  problem  In 
coming  weeks  U  to  get  them  through  the 
floor,  and  to  write  some  sensible  controls  Into 
law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, normally  I  should  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
but  flr.'^t  I  want  to  say  I,  too.  feel  this  is 
a  very  Important  measure,  a  measure 
that  should  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I  think  it 
is  importjuit  that  a  ceiling  be  put  on 
Government  spending.  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant that  Congress  reform  and  revise 
Its  budgetarv-  procedure.  I  think  the  pro- 
cedures we  have  used  are  outmoded  and 
outdated  and  that  we  should  move  into 
the  20th  century  with  our  procedures 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  and  Mr. 
ERVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from   West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  win  attempt  to  respond,  but  before 
I  do.  perhaps  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  ought  to  make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  was  seeking  the 
floor  in  his  own  right,  on  his  time 

Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
echo  what  the  dLstingulshed  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  have  said.  In  my  judg- 
ment, next  to  the  energy  crisis,  the  most 
important  problem  confronting  this 
country  is  whether  or  not  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  have  the 
liardihood  and  the  courage  to  take  effec- 
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tive  steps  to  prevent  an  unbridled  ap- 
propriation of  money  by  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations ha-s  labored  very  hard  to  bring 
forth  a  bill  which  would  establish  an 
effective  congressional  budgetary  system. 
This  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
a  virtually  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  8th  daj'  of  November,  as  I 
recall.  It  Is  an  effective  bill,  and  it  is  a 
bill  which  I  think  is  stronger  to  accom- 
plish this  objective  than  the  bill  which 
the  House  committee  has  approved  and 
which  Is  awaiting  action  by  the  House. 

I  think  that  virtually  every  remaining 
legislative  task,  except  those  dealing 
solely  with  the  energy  crisis,  is  of  sub- 
ordinate importance  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill  by  the  Senate. 

I  would  urge  the  leadership  and  I 
would  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  take 
effective  action  to  permit  this  bill  to  come 
before  the  Senate  during  the  closing  days 
of  this  session,  because,  as  I  say.  outside 
of  legislation  relating  to  the  energy  crisis, 
there  is  no  more  important  pieceof  leg- 
islation confronting  the  Congress. 

We  are  never  going  to  have  a  sound 
fiscal  system  in  this  country  until  Con- 
gress adopts  a  plan  such  as  that  set  forth 
in  this  legislative  proposal,  whereby  Con- 
gress will  know,  each  time  it  undertakes 
to  pass  an  appropriation  bill  and  each 
time  it  undertakes  to  pass  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  just  exactly  what  the  impact 
of  that  authorization  bill  and  that  ap- 
propriation bill  is  going  to  have  upon 
the  fljianclal  resources  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

I  just  think  that  if  it  is  necessary,  w-e 
should  sidetrack  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  do  that  and  permit  this  bill  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  Senate  before  our  ad- 
journment. I  do  not  know  of  a  finer  ex- 
ample of  the  legislative  process  at  work 
than  this  bill.  It  was  brought  forth  after 
complete  hearings,  after  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Met- 
CALF 1 ,  and  after  consideration  of  the  bill 
at  great  length  by  the  full  committee. 
Virtually  everj-  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  particularly  the  Senator  from 
niinois,  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr 
Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Maine  iMr. 
MtTSKii;) ,  and  the  present  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, made  great  contrtbutions  to  this 
bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be 
some  way  the  bill  can  be  brought  up  and 
act«d  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Mr    PERCY    Mr.   President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 
Mr.  ERVEN.  I  yield 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  it  be  desirable  to 
have  the  acting  majority  leader  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  now  as  to 
where  matters  stand  so  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  action  in  this  session'' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^KD  Mr.  President, 
to  begin  with,  let  me  say  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  what  the  able  Senator 
from  Dlinols  and  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  said  about  the  nec- 
essity for  this  legislation  and  about  the 
necessity  for  expediting  the  legislation. 
Having  said  that,  however,  I  think  I 
ought  also  to  observe  that  we  are  in  the 
last  days  of  this  session.  We  still  have 
some  appropriation  bills   We  will  prob- 


ably still  have  some  problem  with  the 
extension  of  the  debt  limit.  We  will  have 
the  railroad  legi.'lation  We  still  have 
legislation  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis. 

I  think  personally  it  would  be"  a  mis- 
take, to  bring  such  a  very  Important  bill 
to  which  the  Senators  have  alluded  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  stage  of 
the  session,  because  I  think  that  we 
would  legislate  in  haste  and  perhaps  re- 
gret it  later. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  :.s  lost  ard 
perhaps  something  is  gained,  if  the  bill 
could  still  go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  It  could  these  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  very  early  next 
year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom.  I  cite  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  for  which  I  think 
I  voted,  in  1970.  That  act  did  not  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. I  did  not  ask  that  it  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  And 
I  believe  at  that  time  that  the  late 
highly  respected,  and  highly  revered 
Senator  Richard  Russell  was  so  ill  and 
that  his  failing  health  was  such  that  he 
was  not  able  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  as  he  formerlv  had  attended 
them.  He  was  the  guardian  of  the  Sen- 
ate s  rules,  and  was  commonlv  acknowl- 
edged as  such.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
was  In  a  position  or  in  any  condition  to 
give  his  full  attention  to  as  important  a 
piece  of  legislation  as  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act. 

So  no  effort  was  made  to  send  that 
legislation  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  think  it  should 
have  been.  I  thini  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  should 
liave  given  It  consideration.  And  If 
additional  consideration  had  been  given 
at  that  point,  we  would  not  now  look 
back  at  that  action  by  the  Senate  with 
some  misgivings. 

I  am  not  denigraUng  that  act  A  lot  of 
excellent  work  went  into  it.  However  I 
think  that  we  have  had  cause  to  regret 
having  passed  that  act  without  taking  a 
little  more  time  and  a  more  careful  look 
at  it.  I  was  at  fault,  as  well,  for  not 
having  raised  the  question  at  that  time 
I  need  only  cite  one  Instance  to  back 
up  my  statement.  And  that  is  the  matter 
with  regard  to  germaneness  in  the  House 
resulting,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  This  rule  In 
the  House  not  only  irritates  Senators 
but  also,  I  think,  denigrates  the  Senate 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  if  a  Senate 
amendment  is  added  to  a  House  bill,  the 
germaneness  of  that  Senate  amendment 
IS  Interpreted  by  the  House  in  accord- 
ance with  the  germaneness  rule  of  the 
House. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  amended  House  Rules  XX  and 
XXVIII  which  placed  the  Senate  at  a 
disadvantage  in  sending  bUls  to  confer- 
ence. The  amendment  to  rule  XX  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  If  the  Senate 
adds  nongermane  amendments  as  de- 
fined by  the  House  rules  to  a  House  hill, 
there  can  be  no  free  conferenee  between 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Houses.  One  of  the  amendments  inciu<te<? 
in  that  law  provides  that: 
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No  •jnendm«nt  of  the  Senate  which  would 
be  m  TtoLatlon  oX  the  provlaJona  of  clauee  7 
of  Rule  XVI.  If  such  amendmeiit  h»d  been 
offered  In  the  House.  »h*U  be  agreed  to  by 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  unless 
specific  authority  to  agree  to  such  amend- 
ment shall  be  flist  given  by  the  House  by  a 
separate  vote  on  every  such  amendment. 

The  Senate  acquiesced  in  that  provi- 
sion ol  the  House  bill  without  giving  it 
adequate  consideration.  And  the  Senate 
has  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  that  over- 
sight, as  most  Senators,  I  believe,  will 
agree. 

I  think  it  is  bad  practice  when  a  strait- 
jacket  is  placed  on  the  Senate  as  was 
done  in  that  instance.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  good  for  the  public.  But  I  think 
we  can  blame  ourselves  for  having  slept 
on  our  rights.  And  this  budget  control 
measure,  while  it  is  vitally  important. 
will  probably  have  some  impact  on  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  all  Senators  wiU  concede 
that  the  Rules  Committee  has  some  ju- 
risdiction and  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  ought  to  have 
a  chance  to  look  at  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  committee 
should  be  forced  to  consider  such  an  im- 
portant bill,  however,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  few  hours  time.  I  think  that  the 
committee  should  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  look  at  the  biU. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  those 
of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  want,  as  much  as  any- 
one, to  see  a  feasible,  workable,  efTective 
budget  control  measure  enacted  in  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  possible,  but  I  do  not 
think  It  should  be  rushed  through  the 
Senate  in  the  closing  hectic  days  of  De- 
cember 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  this  was 
not  a  new  Item.  Congress  has  worked  on 
this  for  years. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct  However,  It  is  new  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  was  certainly  aware 
that  it  has  been  In  the  works. 

I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott ',  thinks  that 
It  is  not  necessary  to  send  It  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  suid  Administration, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook)  . 
says  that  It  is  not  necessary. 

And  certainly  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  feels  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  send  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

We  were  willing  to  report  the  bill  on 
November  8  with  a  limited  time  period  to 
look  at  it  However,  they  were  bogged 
down  at  that  time  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential situation.  I  would  simply  feel  that 
this  18  a  matter  of  such  urgency,  with 
the  House  being  able  to  handle  it  and 
with  the  minority  being  able  to  look  at  it 
and  work  it  out — and  obviously  if  we  find 
that  there  la  an  Insurmountable  situa- 
tion involved.  I  wotild  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge It — that  we  do  not  want  It 
done  In  haste.  This  is  an  act  worked  out 


with  a  great  deal  of  give  and  take  on 
both  sides  and  with  a  unanimous  report 
of  the  committee  despite  the  many  dif- 
ferences we  have  had 

It  has  gone  through  the  whole  process 
I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  why  we 
cannot  move  expeditiously  and  put  some 
time  on  It.  I  think  the  Committee  on 
Rules  ought  to  spend  some  time  on  It 
but  get  It  back  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
promptly,  so  that  we  may  see  whether  we 
can.  at  least,  get  a  part  of  the  work  done 
at  this  session. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  has  not  in- 
dicated that  it  would  not  accept  some 
time  limit.  But  I  would  be  opposed  to 
sending  It  to  the  Rules  Committee  with 
the  Idea  that  it  would  be  reported  back 
In  24  or  48  hours  I  respect  the  views  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee who  feel  that  it  would  not  need  to  go 
to  that  committee.  I  would  say.  however, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  Including  those 
members  of  the  committee  who  feel  that 
the  measure  need  not  go  to  that  commit- 
tee, that  I  think  we  could  possibly  have 
cause  to  regret  It  if  the  bill  were  not 
sent  to  the  Rules  Committee,  to  let  that 
committee  examine  and  have  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  In  which  to  report 
the  bill  back. 

The  matter  is  urgent,  but  I  believe  it 
Is  too  late  in  the  flrst  session  of  the  93d 
Congress,  however  It  could  receive  fav- 
orable early  action  In  January  or  Febru- 
ary next  year,  because  this  is  a  very  Im- 
portant bill  and  should  have  priority 
status  early  In  the  second  session.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  arrive  at  some 
reasonable  arrangement  whereby  the 
Rules  Committee  could  take  a  look  at 
the  bUl  and  then  report  It  back.  It  may 
suggest  no  changes  at  all.  or  It  may  sug- 
gest some  changes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  for  3  weeks  nothing  has  been 
done.  The  bill  has  had  high  priority.  We 
have  "crashed"  It  through.  We  have  held 
long  sessions  and  have  even  held  night 
sessions.  We  are  ready  to  have  It  con- 
sidered. Nothing  has  happened. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  biU  only 
went  on  the  calendar  on  November  20. 


NEED  FOR  EARLY  ACTION  ON  SPE- 
CIAL PROSECUTOR  BILL 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
share  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  nii- 
nola  that  since  the  budget  control  bill 
ha«  been  reported  by  the  committee. 
early  action  should  be  taken 

Another  remark  I  would  like  to  make 
relates  to  the  special  prosecutor  bill, 
which  is  expected  to  be  reported  by  next 
Monday  night. 

In  reporting  the  proposed  special  pros- 
ecutor legislation,  I  should  like  to  Invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Ricord 
of  November  28.  pages  38303  through 
38313.  we  have  had  printed  a  lengthy 
legal  memorandum  which  was  prepared 
by  myself  and  my  staCf.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  other  persons,  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  special  prosecutor,  particu- 
larly the  question  of  the  power  of  re- 
mo  velI. 


I  again  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
we  have  given  careful  attention  to  the 
whole  question  of  the  power  ol  removal. 
This  issue  arose  In  the  Cox  ca.se  It  is  an 
issue  that  goes  more  to  the  question  of 
the  special  prosecutor  than  to  other  fac- 
tor we  could  consider  in  connection  with 
that  legislation.  For  that  reason,  we  drew 
S.  2642,  working  closely  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hruska',  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  in  perfecting  that 
bill  in  the  form  m  which  It  is  to  be  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  cormection  with  the  report,  I  wish 
to  correct  any  misimpresslon  that  Sena- 
tors we  could  consider  in  connection  with 
made  by  the  dLstlnguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  iMr  Bayh*  on  Tues- 
day, remarks  which  appear  at  page 
38101  of  the  Record,  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  said  that  under  the 
Hruska-Taft  proposal  the  prosecutor 
could  still  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
President. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is,  I  believe. 
In  error  In  his  statement  to  that  effect. 
That  Is  not  my  opinion  and  is  not  my 
interpretation  of  the  proposed  legislation 
known  as  the  Hruska-Taft  proposal 
Rather.  I  would  caU  attention  to  the  por- 
tion of  my  remarks  appearing  on  page 
S21255,  with  regard  to  S.  2462. 

It  states  as  follows : 

3.  3643.  which  I  Introduced,  provides  for 
appointment  of  a  Special  Prosecutor  by  the 
Attorney  General,  with  removal  by  the  At- 
torney General  only  for  neglect  of  duty,  mal- 
feasance in  office,  or  a  violation  of  the  act  by 
the  Special  Prosecutor.  Before  such  removal 
could  occur  the  Attorney  General  would  have 
to  notify  both  Houses  of  Cong^ress  30  days  In 
advance  of  such  removal,  stating  the  reasons 
for  dismissal.  The  district  courts  would  have 
original  Jurisdiction  of  any  action  brought 
by  the  Special  Prosecutor  with  respect  to  re- 
moval or  attempted  removal  and  could  Issue 
an  order  blocking  such  removal.  If  appro- 
priate. 

Those  are  the  terms  of  the  removal 
power  in  that  legislation,  and  I  think  it 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  only 
removal  power  relating  to  a  special 
prosecutor  under  the  cases  as  they  pres- 
ently stand  on  the  books  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hraska-Taft  proposal 
would  be.  in  accordance  with  those  pro- 
visions, giving  Congress  30  days  to  act, 
and  giving  the  court  30  days  in  which  to 
issue  an  order,  if  the  causes  for  removal 
were  other  than  those  set  out  in  the  act 

I  >ield  baik  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr  MOSS  and  Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  wish  me  to 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  can  take  care  of  the  calendar 
later 

AMERICAN     INDUSTRY     HAS     BEEN 
WEARING    BLINDERS 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  a  constit- 
uent last  week  sent  me  a  partlcularlv 
appropriate      and       thought-provoking 
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letter.  Mr  Lawrence  Sheppick  of  Ssdt 
Lake  City  a.sked  why  both  the  car  manu- 
facturers and  Government  seem  to  be 
Ignoring  available  improvements  to  In- 
crease automobile  gas  mileage.  I  consider 
Mr.  Shepplck's  question  "right  on 
target."  A  Treasury  Department  study 
recently  completed  indicates  that  utiliz- 
ing available  technology,  mileage  on 
American  automobiles  could  be  increased 
an  average  of  75  percent. Why  have  not, 
improvements  been  made?  The  answer  is 
simply  that  such  improvements  could 
add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  the 
heavier  new  cars.  When  gasoline  was 
plentiful  and  cheap  there  appeared  to 
be  little  incentive  to  make  mileage  im- 
proving changes. 

The  current  fuel  crisis  has  shown  how 
unfortunate  such  an  approach  was.  The 
fuel  crisis  has  also  made  It  mandatory 
that  we  quickly  take  advantage  of  avail- 
able approaches  to  increase  automobile 
efficiency. 

For  this  reason,  .5  months  ago,  I  intro- 
duced S,  2036,  a  bill  designed  to  increase 
automoble  efficiency.  My  bill  placed  a 
levy  on  the  sale  of  new  cars  based  on 
mileage. 

The  Treasury  study  I  pre\1ously  men- 
tioned provided  added  information  on 
the  amount  of  levy  required  to  motivate 
automobile  manulacturers  to  improve 
mileage  on  new  cars.  The  study  calcu- 
lated the  cost  of  gasoline  saving  im- 
provements on  various  weights  of  auto- 
mobiles to  achieve  a  uniform  mileage  of 
20  miles  per  gallon.  Naturally  the  cost 
would  be  highest  on  the  heaviest  cars. 
The  lightest  American  cars  would  re- 
quire no  improvements  since  they  already 
achieve  20  miles  per  gallon  or  more. 

Accordingly,  I  have  modified  the  levy 
schedule  of  S.  2036  to  that  shown  in  the 
Treasury  study. 

I.  together  with  my  colleagues  Senator 
Percy  and  Senator  Nelson,  am  submit- 
ting as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8214  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  pro\ide  a  levy  on  the  sale  of 
new  automobiles  with  respect  to  their 
fuel  consumption  rates  This  levy  is  de- 
signed to  make  it  more  logical  for  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  achieve  an 
automobile  mileage  of  20  miles  per  gallon 
than  to  pay  the  levy. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  the  right  in- 
centives to  apply  our  available  tech- 
nology we  can  have  both  the  comfortable 
cars  and  the  full  mobility  we  have  en- 
joyed in  the  past. 

Hobart  Rowen  in  his  column  for  today 
said,  "The  Nation's  being  ill-served  by 
half-baked  measures"  to  cope  with  the 
energy  crisis.  He  said: 

At  the  same  time,  American  Industry  has 
shown  that  It,  too,  has  been  wearing  blind- 
ers. In  Detroit,  where  the  chief  executives 
haul  down  anywhere  from  $440,000  a  vear 
(Chrysler's  Lynn  Townaend*  to  $878,000 
(Henr>'  Ford  U)  for  their  efforts,  the  auto 
oompanlee  have  been  caught  nat  footed,  with 
huge  Inventories  of  gas-guzzUug  monsters, 

A*  a  result,  auto  stocks  are  plunging  and 
thousands  of  workers  are  facing  layoffs  that 
needn't  have  come  tf  the  top  men  had  really 
earned  their  plush  salaries, 

Michael  Evans  of  Chase  Econometric  Aa- 
soclatee.  Inc.  puts  this  latter  pomt  as  well 
and  aa  bluntly  as  anyone: 
The  market  share  of  standard-slBe  cars  fell 
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7  percent  last  year,  which  Is  as  much  as  It 
had  fallen  diirlng  the  previous  seven  years. 
These  facts  simply  could  not  have  been  a 
secret  from  executives  Ir  an  industry  which 
has  more  dally  and  weekly  data  than  any 
other, 

I  personally  know  of  several  instances 
where  middle  management  argued  strenu- 
ously last  year  that  production  lines  should 
be  reoriented  toward  small  cars  Yet  this 
argument  fell  mostly  on  deaf  ears  at  the  top 
executive  level.  John  de  Lorean's  abrupt  de- 
parture from  OM  was  based  on  more  than 
long  boring  staff  meetings. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated; 
Approval    op    Loan    to    Corn    Bklt    Powek 
CooPE&ATrve,  Humboujt.  Iowa 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Information  requested  m  Senate  Report 
No.  497,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  bill,  1964.  the 
approval  of  a  loan  to  Com  Belt  Power  Coop- 
erative of  Humboldt,  Iowa,  to  finance  In- 
creased costs  of  previously-loaned  generation 
facilities.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations, 

Report   of   Depabtmint   or   Statk 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmlttmg.  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  U.S,  Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional organizations  for  fiscal  year  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report   or   National   Advisory    Council   on 

Educational  Professions  Development 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Educational  FYofesslons 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "Vocational  Education: 
Staff  Development  Priorities  for  the  70'b," 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfso*. 
Post  OmcE,  Cottrthouse,  and  Federal  Otfice 

BUILDINC.  ArTBURN,  N,Y. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  request  that  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  rescind  their  approval  and 
that  the  authorization  be  canceled  for  the 
proposed  construction  of  a  Post  Office,  Court- 
house, and  Federal  Building  for  Auburn.  NY. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment: 

H.R.  8449,  An  act  to  expand  the  national 
flood  Insurance  program  by  substantially  In- 
creasing limits  of  coverage  un6  total  amount 
of  Insurance  authorized  '.o  be  outstanding 
and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone  com- 
munities to  participate  In  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept  No,  93-583),  to- 
gether with  additional  views. 

By  Mr,  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1976.  A  bl'1  to  study  f»n  Indian  nations 
traU  within  the  national  txalls  system  (Rept 
No   93-584, 

By  Mr  LTIVIN  (for  Mr.  jACKaoN) ,  from  the 
Commltte-s  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  3436.  An  act  to  provide  tat  the  con- 


veyance  of  certain  mineral  rlght«  In  and  un- 
der lands  In  Onslow  County,  N.C.  (Rept  No 
93-686), 

By  Mr,  BURDICK  (for  Mr,  Bible),  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment: 

S,  1468,  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establlah- 
ment  of  the  Knife  River  Indian  Villages  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  (Rept,  No,  93-586) 

By  Mr  FANNIN  (for  Mr,  Bible),  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair* 
with  amendments: 

8,  417,  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June  28 
1948.  to  provide  for  liie  addlUon  of  certain 
property  In  Philadelphia,  Pa„  to  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park  (Rent  No 
93-687 )  ,  r  ■  ■ 

By  Mr,  ERVm,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 

HJt.  8245  An  act  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973   (Rept,  No    93-588). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  .\ND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr,    PELL    <  for    himself    and    Mr 
Jackson)  : 
S,  2754.  A  bill  to  prohibit  all  mlUtarv  assist- 
ance  to  Greece   until   it  is  deternuaed   that 
Greece  is  fulfllUng  its  obUgatlons  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations, 
By  Mr    DOMENICI: 
S.  2755   A  bUl  to  require  the  Administrator 
of  the  National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  study  the  feasibility  of  en- 
tering into  certain  international  cooperative 
programs  involving  the  utilization  of  space 
technology  and  appUcaUon,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Soace  Sci- 
ences, 

By  Mr.  HTGH  SCOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  PERcr  I  : 
S.  2756.  A  bill  to  provide  health  care  In- 
surance for  people  of  the  United  States  and 
to  Improve  the  availability  of  health  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  : 

S.  2754.  A  bin  to  prohibit  all  military 
assistance  to  Greece  until  it  is  deter- 
mined that  Greece  is  fulfilling  its  otriiga- 
tions  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  ^^ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  hardly  had 
the  sound  of  firing  and  the  rumble  of 
tanks  subsided  in  the  wake  of  former 
President  Papadopoulos'  bloody  suppres- 
sion of  the  defenders  of  Greek  freedom 
when  a  military  coup  toppled  him  from 
povrer.  Although  the  situation  following 
the  coup  is  still  murky,  it  does  seem  clear 
that  the  new  regime  Is  determined  to 
move  away  from  rather  than  toward  the 
reestablishment  of  democratic  govern- 
ment and  the  rule  of  law  in  Greece.  Con- 
tinuation for  the  time  being  of  a  mili- 
tary dlcutorship  thus  seems  Inevitable 
dashing  any  American  hopes  for  the  con- 
trary. 

It  Is  reported  that  one  reason  for  Papa- 
dopoulos' downfall  was  the  reacUon  of 
moderate  elements  of  the  Greek  military 
against  the  harsh  and  violent  measure 
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used  to  quell  the  uprising.  Hopefully 
these  conservative,  but  more  democratic 
members  of  the  military  will  have  a  voice 
In  the  direction  of  the  Junta  and  exert  a 
moderating  Influence. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we  can 
rely  alone  on  this  possible  development 
to  bring  about  a  change  for  the  better 
in  Greece  Nor  do  I  believe  the  United 
States  can  Ignore  the  consequences 
stemming  from  the  circumstances  sur- 
roiinding  the  crushing  of  the  recent  up- 
rising against  the  Junta.  In  which  U.S. 
military  equipment  and  tanks  were  in- 
volved. The  situation  calls,  therefore,  for 
a  strong  US  denunciation  of  the  Junta's 
policies  and  U.S.  measures  to  Implement 
words  with  action. 

Let  us  examine  more  doeely  for  a 
moment  the  tragic  events  that  have  been 
occurring  In  Greece.  In  many  respects, 
these  events  are  reminiscent  of  the  up- 
rising of  the  people  of  Hungary  in  1956. 
There,  students  and  workers  took  the 
lead  In  an  open  struggle  to  obtain  free- 
dom from  the  Soviet  regime.  In  that 
struggle,  they  confronted  Russian  tanks. 

In  Greece,  students  and  workers  again 
took  the  lead  In  a  struggle  to  free  their 
country  from  dictatorship  and  return 
It  to  constitutional  democracy.  In  that 
struggle,  however,  the  Greek  students 
and  workers  confronted  American- 
made  tanks,  turned  on  the  people  by 
their  own  government. 

There  is.  moreover,  another  Important 
difference  between  these  two  uprisings. 
In  Hungary,  the  students  and  workers 
rebelled  against  the  Imposition  of  a  pup- 
pet government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
Greece,  the  wTath  of  the  workers  and 
students  w£us  directed  toward  both  the 
Papadopoulos  government  and  toward 
our  own  country,  the  United  States. 

The  cry  of  the  students  was  "Out  with 
Papadopoulos  "  and  "Out  with  the  Amer- 
icans." 

It  Is  more  than  sad— it  Is  tragic  that 
the  United  States  should  be  viewed  with 
such  hatred  by  the  people  of  Greece. 
But  It  is  also  understandable. 

For  6  years,  the  people  of  Greece  have 
watched  the  US  Government  give  moral 
and  material  support  to  a  Greek  regime 
that  has  denied  democracy,  destroyed 
freedom,  and  persecuted  and  tortured 
its  political  opponents. 

For  6  years,  the  people  of  Greece  have 
watched  while  American  admirals  and 
generals  made  highly  publicized  public 
appearances  with  the  admirals  and  gen- 
erals of  the  junta 

For  6  yesu^,  the  people  of  Greece  have 
watched  while  the  flow  of  arms  and  mu- 
nitions from  the  United  States  to  the 
Greek  Government  continued  unabated 

It  is  little  wonder,  with  this  back- 
ground, that  the  people  of  Greece  con- 
cluded that  their  government — a  junta  of 
colonels  that  did  not  dare  face  the  people 
In  a  democraUc  election — was  being  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

Several  years  ago.  when  I  proposed 
here  In  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
discontinue  its  military  assistance  to  the 
Greek  regime.  I  was  told  that  cutting  off 
mIMtarv  assistance  would  be  an  act  of  In- 
terference in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
Greece.  I  coxild  not  agree  then,  and  I 


do  not  agree  now.  that  continuing  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Greek  Junta  is  an 
act  of  noninterference.  The  Greek  peo- 
ple— who  now  face  the  muzzles  of  Amer- 
ican-made tanks — obviously  do  not  con- 
sider the  arms  supplies  an  act  of  non- 
interference. 

The  excuse  given,  through  the  years, 
for  continuing  military  aid  to  Greece, 
has  been  that  Greece  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment In  the  overall  NATO  strategy  and 
a  kingpin  In  our  defense  posture  In  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  pursuit  of  that  policy,  the  admin- 
istration put  forward  and  moved  ahead 
with  a  program  to  homeport  US  naval 
forces  in  Greece,  moving  destroyers  from 
US  ports.  Including  Ne^-port,  R.I  ,  to 
Greece.  This  policy  went  unchanged 
despite  repeated  reports  from  Navy 
families  of  rl.sing  anlt-American  senti- 
ment in  Greece  because  of  apparent  sup- 
port of  the  Junta. 

The  cries  of  the  Greek  people — "Out 
with  the  Americans" — make  It  clear  that 
military  assistance  to  Greece  as  a  NATO 
partner  has  come  at  a  very  high  price. 
Unforttmately,  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
goal  of  strengthening  NATO  has  not  been 
achieved.  The  Greek  Navy  has  practically 
been  conflned  to  home  ports  for  fear  that 
more  Greek  naval  vessels  will  revolt 
against  the  Junta,  and  I  understand  the 
Greek  Air  Force  has  been  rationed  in  gas- 
oline so  that  its  planes  cannot  fly  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Greece. 

We  are  learning,  I  believe,  a  lesson  we 
should  have  learned  long  ago — that  a  na- 
tion cannot  be  strong  unless  its  govern- 
ment has  the  free  and  willing  support  of 
the  people.  It  Is  a  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  in  South  Vietnam. 

Greece  obviously  cannot  be  a  strong 
partner  in  NATO  while  government  en- 
ergies are  devoted  to  suppressing  Its  peo- 
ple. The  tragic  error  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Greece  Is  that  the  administration  be- 
lieved that  lack  of  democracy  in  that 
country  was  of  no  concern;  that  the 
United  States  could  maintain  a  strong 
Greek  participation  In  NATO  simply  by 
continuing  a  flow  of  military  assistance 
to  a  dictatorship. 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  de- 
mocracy, but  In  our  policy  toward  Greece, 
the  U.S.  Government  consistently  has 
turned  its  back  on  those  Greeks  who  have 
looked  to  this  Nation  for  support  In  their 
courageous  stand  for  democratic  rights 
and  freedom. 

I  emphasize  that  I  am  not  advocating 
intervention  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
Greece  by  the  United  States.  I  am  urging 
that  the  United  States  end  Its  Implicit 
endorsement  of  the  undemocratic  Greek 
Government  by  ending  the  flow  of  mili- 
tary assistance. 

In  June  of  this  year.  I  Introduced  with 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson >  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Milltar>-  Assist- 
ance Act.  which  would  have  made 
continued  military  assistance  to  Greece 
contingent  upon  the  Greek  Government's 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  NATO,  In- 
cluding respect  for  democratic  institu- 
tions and  Individual  freedoms. 

The  Senate,  after  full  debate,  adopted 
that  amendment.  I  regret  very  much  that 


the  committee  of  conference  on  that  bill 
struck  the  amendment  from  the  bill,  an 
action  that  was  at  least  pleasing  to  the 
administration,  and  in  fact  largely  the 
result  of  fierce  administration  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

During  debate  on  that  amendment  last 
June,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, an  expert  on  NATO  military  affairs, 
said: 

It  la  just  commoD  borsesense  that  If  tha 
democratic  order  in  Greece  continues  to  b« 
subverted,  and  the  best  people,  the  best  pro- 
fessionals they  had,  In  their  military  service 
are  forced  out.  Greece's  contribution  to 
NATO   will   end   up  at  zero. 

He  continued, 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  blow  the 
whistle  on  the  operations  of  the  Greek 
colonels. 

It  Is  now  past  time  to  blow  the  whistle. 
At  this  point,  I  can  see  no  argument  for 
continuing  military  assistance  to  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  crippled  its  effective- 
ness in  NATO  through  unrelenting  pur- 
suit of  undemocratic,  dictatorial  govern- 
ment. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  let  me 
quote  from  the  excellent  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Nine  mi  Improving  NATO, 
made  to  the  recent  session  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  in  Ankara.  Comment- 
ing (Ml  alliance  solidarity,  the  report 
states: 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  com- 
mon Interests  whlcti  brought  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  Into  mlUtari"  aUlance 
and  Intimate  political  and  economic  associa- 
tion remain  compelling.  Strong  forces  con- 
tinue to  induce  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  remain  together. 

These  forces  consist,  first  of  a  conunon  and 
deep-seated  attachment  to  the  Ideals  of  In- 
dividual liberty,  democratic  Institutions,  aiid 
the  rule  of  law.  The  Committee  considers  It 
the  duty  of  the  states  of  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  to  do  aU  that  they  can  prop- 
erly to  aid  In  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  such  conditions  In  each  of  the 
member- nations.  In  a  period  of  detente,  the 
strength  of  the  Western  position  and  the 
public  re6j>ect  which  the  Alliance  Itself  can 
command  wUl  be  profoundly  affected  by  the 
extent  to  which  member-nations  uphold  the 
Ideals  upon  which  the  Alliance  was  founded. 
The  failure  on  behalf  of  any  member  to  live 
up  to  theee  ideals  must  Inevitably  weaken 
the  political  and  moral  position  of  the  Al- 
liance as  a  whole. 

We  can  only  sadly  conclude  that 
Greece,  under  a  military  dictatorship.  Is 
Just  such  a  member,  when  Its  govern- 
ment uses  force  of  arms  to  suppress  Its 
people,  having  denied  them  time  and 
again  the  promised  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  democratic  elections. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  prohibit  military  as- 
sistance In  any  form  to  Greece  until  such 
time  as  it  Is  determined  that  Greece  Is 
fulfilling  Its  obligations  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord.  as 
follows: 

8.  3754 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentativeM    of    the    United    State*    of 
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America  in  Congrets  assembled.  That  the 
Congrese  declares  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  and  military  sales,  credit  sales, 
and  guaranties  to  or  for  the  Government  of 
Greece  only  when  that  government  fulfills  Its 
obligations  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
Including  both  adherence  to  the  political 
principles  stated  In  the  preamble  to  the 
Treaty  and  the  maintenance  of  Its  capability 
to  perform  common  defense  functions  as- 
signed under  the  current  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  defense  plana.  Tliere- 
fore.  no  military  assistance  and  no  sales, 
credit  sales,  or  guaranties  shall  be  provided 
to  or  for  the  Government  of  Greece  under 
the  law  until  the  President  ( 1 )  undertakes 
a  comprehensive  review  of  United  States 
policy  toward  Greece,  (21  has  made  a  full 
report  with  respect  to  such  review  to  Con- 
gress, and  (3)  finds  and  reports  to  Congress 
that,  as  a  result  of  such  review,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  Is  In  full  compliance  with 
Its  political  and  military  obligations  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  funds  obligated 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2755.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  entering  into  certain  Interna- 
tional cooperative  programs  Involving 
the  utilization  of  space  technology  and 
application.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  events 
of  the  last  several  months,  especially 
those  In  the  Middle  East,  have  brought 
to  our  attention  the  Immediate  energy 
shortage.  We  have  all  heard  many  com- 
ments regarding  this  energy  crisis  but  I 
feel  It  is  important  to  note  that  we  are 
not  really  facing  an  energy  crisis  per  se 
but  more  specifically  a  petroleum  short- 
age. 

I  think  we  all  realize  and  accept  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  petroleum  products 
will  continue  to  be  our  most  needed 
source  of  energy.  'While,  as  I  have  stated, 
fossil  fuels  are  our  most  important  source 
of  energy,  we  must  continually  search  for 
new  supplemental  forms  of  energy.  We 
have  knowTi  for  years  that  our  available 
petroleum  supply  has  remained  relatively 
constant  while  our  demand  has  in- 
creased Today  we  are  Just  beginning  to 
experience  the  effects  of  this  petroleum 
shortage. 

We  have  Just  recently  passed  legisla- 
tion that  will  give  the  President  the 
power  to  most  effectively  utilize  our  pres- 
ent resources.  I  feel  that  this  was  a  very 
Important  initial  step  in  meeting  our 
present  energy  crisis  but  we  must  now 
look  to  the  means  by  which  to  supply 
this  Nation  with  its  future  energy  needs. 
This  will  require  an  Increased  utilization 
of  our  fossil  fuels,  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  cooperation  between 
the  Government  and  private  enterprise. 
This  Joint  effort  to  produce  maximum 
quantities  of  energy  resources  must  be 
done  In  a  manner  that  will  not  harm 
our  envlromental  quality.  I  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  this  is  a  dlflBcult  prob- 
lem but  I  am  confident  through  diligence 
on  our  part  we  may  achieve  these  goals* 

I  believe  It  Is  important  to  remind 
ourself  that  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  are  also  sharing  in 


a  petroleum  shortage,  Thei-e  countries 
do  not  possess  the  capabilities  to  produce 
their  needed  petroleum  resources  and 
like  the  United  States  have  found  the 
possibility  of  an  oil  embargo  a  serious 
threat  to  their  economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee,  I  have  re- 
cently heard  testimony  as  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  energj-  as  a  possible  supple- 
mental form  of  energy.  We  have  small 
communities  today  that  are  heated  and 
cooled  by  solar  rays  from  the  sun.  The 
National  Science  Foimdatlon  and  the 
National  Aeror.autics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration are  Investigating  the  possi- 
bilities of  building  large  solar  arrays  in 
space  that  would  beam  solar  energ\'  to 
Earth.  I  feel  that  these  and  other  uses 
of  solar  energy  could  possibly  be  an  ex- 
cellent supplemental  form  of  energy  to 
be  used  in  the  future. 

It  was  during  these  hearings  that  I 
realized  the  possible  benefits  from  an 
international  cooperative  R.  &  D.  effort 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  utilizing 
solar  energy.  It  would  appear  that  all 
countries  Involved  could  mutually  bene- 
fit from  a  pooling  of  R.  &  D.  as  to  how 
solar  energy  might  be  u.sed  as  a  supple- 
mental form  of  energy.  I  am  therefore 
Introducing  a  bill  today  that  would  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  entering  into 
certain  international  cooperative  pro- 
grams involving  the  utilization  of  space 
technology  and  application  for  the  con- 
version of  solar  energy.  This  bill  would 
call  for  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Secretar>-  of  Defense, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  desirability  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  cost  sharing  in 
the  development  of  a  system  for  the 
collection  and  conversion  of  solar  energy, 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  because  I 
feel  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration could  advise  the  President  and 
the  Congress  as  to  the  possible  benefits 
gained  In  an  international  pooling  of 
research  and  development  for  the  con- 
version of  solar  energy.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hone  that  Congress  take  upon  its  own 
Initiative  to  explore  all  possibilities  of 
supplemental  forms  of  energy  that  might 
help  us  alleviate  our  energy  shortage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
bill  to  require  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
Lstrptlon  to  study  the  feaslbilitv  of  enter- 
ing Into  certain  International  coopera- 
tive programs  for  the  conversion  of  solar 
energy.  This  bill  would  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Areonautlcs 
and  Snace  Administration  to  explore  the 
possible  benefits  from  an  intem.TMonal 
cooperative  effort  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  376* 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    o/ 


America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  (ai  in 
accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  title 
n  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, in  conjunction  with  the  Secretar>- 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  posslbUltles  for  l.nter- 
national  cooperation  and  complete  study  of 
the  poBSlbUitles  for  International  cooperation 
and  cost  sharing  In  the  development  of  a 
system  for  the  collection  and  conversion  of 
solar  energy.  Such  study  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  a  consideration  of  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of — 

( 1 )  establishing  an  International  consor- 
tium, and 

(2)  utUlzlng  other  existing  International 
organizations,  or  establishing  a  new  Inter- 
national organization,  in  the  development  of 
such  an  energy  collection  and  transmission 
system. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  Invite  and 
permit  representatives  of  the  public,  of  other 
nations,  and  of  international  organizations 
to  submit  for  his  consideration  reports  and 
Information  concerning  the  subject  of  the 
study  required  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  required  by  this  Act 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  2756.  A  bill  to  pro\1de  health  care 
Insurance  for  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  improve  the  availability  of  health 
services,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HXALTH    BIGHTS    ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
form of  the  Nation's  health  care  system 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  urgency.  The 
financial  disaster  which  a  prolonged  ill- 
ness can  cause  a  family  Is  often  more 
tragic  and  debilitating  than  the  disease 
itself.  We  have  seen  this  often — a  fam- 
ily's savings  literally  wiped  out  because 
of  the  inordinate  costs  of  health  csire, 
particularly  round-the-clock  hospital 
care  which  catastrophic  illness  requires. 
The  examples  are  numerous  and  the 
consequences  calamitous. 

In  an  effort  to  remedy  this  national 
health  crisis,  I  am  happy  to  introduce 
today,  along  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  EUnols  'Mr.  Percy',  the 
Health  Rights  Act  of  1973.  In  essence, 
our  propositi  will  assure  all  Americans 
soUd  protection  against  the  skjTocketing 
costs  of  medical  care.  It  will  make  a  re- 
ality of  the  total  comprehensive  health 
care  which  our  Nation  deserves. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  among 
the  American  people  that  reform  of  our 
Nation's  health  deliverj-  system  is  essen- 
tial; that  Improvement  in  the  overall 
quality  of  health  care  is  essential;  and 
that  action  on  a  national  level  is  essential 
to  make  good  health  care  available  to  all 
citizens. 

The  Health  Rights  Act  of  1973  will  re- 
place medicare  and  medicaid,  and  will 
allow  all  citizens,  regardless  of  age.  In- 
come or  family  size,  to  be  eligible  to 
participate.  The  act  is  a  two-part  plan 
providing  both  inpatient  "major  illness" 
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protection  for  all  Individuals  and  an  out- 
patient health  maintenance  insurance 
plan.  Both  the  inpatient  and  outpatient 
plans  will  be  administered  by  Insurance 
carriers  or  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cies on  a  regional  basis,  under  contract 
with  the  newly  created  Oflace  of  Health 
Care  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Inpatient  "major  Illness"  protec- 
tion differs  from  traditional  catastrophic 
plans  by  covering  all  costs  above  each 
family's  health  cost  celling,  which  is  de- 
termined by  a  formula  taking  into  ac- 
count both  family  income  and  family 
size.  Money  for  the  plan  would  be  fi- 
nanced in  part  through  the  present 
health  insurance  portion  of  the  social 
security  payroll  taxes  and  In  part 
through  general  revenues. 

The  outpatient  plan  would  be  financed 
In  part  through  family  premium  pay- 
ments which  would  be  supplemented  in 
whole  or  part  with  Federal  payments 
for  low-income  famUies  Employers  could 
arrange  to  finance  all  or  part  of  their 
employees"  premiums. 

The  act  would  also  establish  a  2-year. 
Presidentially  appointed  Health  Delivery 
Committee  to  study  the  current  and 
long-range  needs  for  medical  personnel 
and  facilities.  It  would  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  Congress. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  in  1971  Sena- 
tor Percy  and  I  introduced  our  original 
Health  Rights  Act.  In  addition,  just  last 
month,  we  both  joined  as  cosponsors  of 
the  Long-Rlblcoff  Catastrophic  Health 
Insurance  and  Medical  Assistance  Act  of 
1973.  In  Introducing  our  own  bill  today, 
which  is  a  revision  of  our  1971  plan,  our 
aim  is  to  bring  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  all  possible  pro- 
posals and  plans  for  health  reform.  By  so 
doing.  I  believe  we  emphasize  the  crit- 
ical need  for  such  legislation  and  encour- 
age prompt  attention  to  and  expeditious 
treatment  of  this  need. 

I  believe  our  Health  Rights  Act  Is  the 
most  comprehensive  offered  to  date  to 
lift  the  burden  of  presently  unmeetable 
financial  obligations  caused  by  the  ex- 
tremely high  costs  of  health  maintenance 
and  recovery  from  illness.  The  Health 
Rights  Act  of  1973  is  must  legislation  for 
this  session  of  Congress  because  its  goal 
Is  to  serve  every  American  at  a  critical 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy)  the  complete 
text  of  the  Health  Rights  Act  of  1973  and 
a  summary  of  its  major  provisions,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  fMr.  Hugh  Scott)  In 
introducing  the  Health  Rights  Act  of 
1973.  This  Is  an  improved  version  of  the 
bill  which  we  first  Introduced  In  1971.  A 
national  health  Insurance  program  that 
can  assure  every  American  access  to 
comprehensive  medical  care  as  a  right  Is 
needed  today  more  than  ever.  The  health 
crisis  first  announced  by  President  Nixon 
In  1969  has  not  been  resolved.  American 


famlllefl  still  face  the  ever  present  risk 
of  losing  their  life  savings,  their  homes, 
or  their  psychological  and  material  well- 
being  because  of  the  costs  of  a  major 
Illness  or  Injury.  Chronic  disease  victims 
still  face  the  tragic  consequences  of  In- 
ability to  pay  for  available  treatment. 
Despite  medicare  and  medicaid,  and  de- 
spite Increased  government  subsidies  for 
the  medically  indigent  and  the  elderly, 
people's  health  is  still  directly  linked 
with  economic  weU-belng  The  disability 
days  Index  indicates  that  the  health  of 
most  Americans  has  made  a  modest  Im- 
provement from  the  mid-1960's  to  1970. 
with  higher  Income  people  showing 
greater  improvement.  The  health  of 
those  Americans  earning  less  than  $7,000 
a  year,  however,  has  been  steadily  get- 
ting worse.  The  verdict  seems  to  be — 
those  who  can  afford  adequate  health 
care  enjoy  health;  those  who  cannot. 
suffer  sickness  or.  even,  death. 

Without  the  benefit  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  health  Insurance  program, 
health  care  wlU  become  more  and  more 
a  problem  for  Americans,  That  health 
expenditures  have  been  rising  at  a  stag- 
gering rate  Is  no  longer  news.  In  fiscal 
year  1972.  America  spent  $83.4  billion, 
or  7.6  percent  of  the  GNP,  for  health 
care,  the  highest  in  the  world.  Although 
in  fiscal  year  1972  health  expenditures 
registered  the  lowest  annual  percentage 
gain  in  6  years,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  stabilization  program.  It  still 
Increased  10.3  percent  over  1971,  Amer- 
ica's health  bill  has  climbed  so  quickly 
that  it  has  doubled  in  8  years ;  more  than 
tripled  In  12  years;  and  Increased  sixfold 
In  21  years. 

Despite  compelling  problems  that  ur- 
gently require  solution,  congressional 
impasse  has  prevented  the  enactment  of 
national  health  insurance  legislation  in 
two  Congresses,  Such  an  Impasse  can  be 
broken  only  through  the  cooperation,  co- 
ordination, and  support  of  all  Interested 
parties,  including  Senators,  Congress- 
men, the  Administration,  health  care 
providers  and  intermediaries,  and  con- 
sumers. 

Several  weeks  ago  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  I  joined  Senators  Long  and  Ribi- 
coFF  In  sponsoring  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  and  Medical  Assist- 
ance Reform  Act  of  1973.  At  that  time 
I  stated  that  I  believed  that  proposal 
would  provide  both  the  vehicle  and  cata- 
lyst needed  to  pass  national  health  leg- 
islation during  this  Congress.  The  Health 
Rights  Act.  which  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  I  originally  Introduced  in  1971.  Is 
our  own  contribution  to  the  national 
health  insurance  dialog — a  dialog 
which,  hopefully,  will  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  health  financing  system 
that  will  assure  every  American  his  right 
to  quality  health  care. 

In  introducing  our  bill.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  and  I  set  as  our  goals ; 

The  establishment  of  a  unified  health 
care  delivery  system— for  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  young  and  the  old; 

The  assurance  that  comprehensive 
health  care  benefits  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  every  citizen  and  that  each  citizen 
will  bear  the  costs  of  such  benefits  only 
In  proportion  to  his  financial  capability; 


The  removal  of  the  barriers  to  preven- 
tive care ; 

The  protection  of  every  American  fam- 
ily against  the  devastating  costs  of  cata- 
strophic Illness  by  placing  a  celling  on 
the  maximum  out-of-pocket  expenses  a 
family  will  have  to  pay  for  health  care; 

The  provision  of  Incentives  to  produce 
voluntary  actions  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  efficient  health  care  de- 
livery system,  drawing  on  the  private  en- 
terprise system  and  a.ssurtng  a  Federal 
private  partnership  In  health  care. 

Obviously,  new  programs,  however 
worthy,  cannot  be  allowed  to  run  up  a 
budget  deficit  at  a  time  when  economic 
conditions  call  for  fiscal  restraint.  While 
the  "ability  to  pay"  concept  of  the  Health 
Rights  Act  creates  a  substantially  smaller 
drain  on  Federal  revenues  than  similar 
national  health  proposals,  its  cost  Is  nec- 
essarily significant.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education  end  Welfare  esti- 
mated the  Federal  cost  of  our  original 
proposal  at  $22  billion  per  year.  We  esti- 
mate that  improvements  in  the  adminis- 
trative and  cost  control  provisions  of  the 
Health  Rights  Act  of  1973  will  bring  this 
figure  down  to  under  $20  billion. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  actuarial  de- 
terminations which  we  have  requested 
from  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  are  avail- 
able, we  will  make  specific  proposals  as 
to  how  the  Health  Rights  Act  could  be 
financed  if  adopted  as  now  drafted.  In 
addition,  we  will  Insist  that  any  national 
health  plan  adopted  by  the  Congress  be 
fully  financed,  as  Is  required  for  un- 
budgeted  spending  proposals  under 
8.  1541,  the  Congressional  Budget  Re- 
form Act. 

Mr.  President,  national  health  Insur- 
ance will  not  solve  all  our  health  care 
problems,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  every  American  the  right  to 
adequate  health  care.  The  assurance  of 
that  right.  I  firmly  believe.  Is  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  A  country  can  boast  no 
greater  resource  than  a  healthy  people, 

EZHIBIT    1 

S.    2756 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT     TTTL* 

SicTTON  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Health  Rights  Act  of  1973". 
TITLE  I— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS   DEFINITIONS,   ETC. 

S«c.   101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
Inpatient  Hospital  Services 

(a)  The  term  "Inpatient  hospital  services" 
means  the  following  Items  and  services  fur- 
nished to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital  and 
(except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) )  by 
the  hospital — 

(1)   bed  and  board; 

(3)  such  nursing  services  and  other  re- 
lated services,  such  use  of  hospital  facilities, 
and  such  medical -social  services  as  are  ordi- 
narily furnished  by  the  hospital  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  Inpatients,  and  such  drugs, 
blologlcals,  supplies,  appliances,  and  equip- 
ment, for  use  in  the  hospital,  as  are  ordinarily 
furnished  by  such  hoepltal  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  Inpatients,  Including  the  use  of 
equipment  for  renal  dialysis: 

(3)  such  other  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
Items  or  services,  furnished  by  the  hospital 
or  by  others  under  arrangements  with  them 


made  by  the  hospital,  as  are  ordinarily  fur- 
nished to  inpatients  either  by  such  hospital 
or   by   others   under   such   arrangements; 

(4)  medical  or  surgical  services  provided 
by  a  physician,  resident,  or  intern; 

(6)  medical  or  surgical  services  provided 
by  a  doctor  of  dentistry  or  oral  surgery,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  services  would 
be  covered  services  when  performed  by  a 
physician  under  this  title  where  the  den- 
tist Is  legally  licensed  to  perform  such  service 
as  provided  In  section  105;  and 

(6)  the  service?  of  a  private-duty  nurse 
or  other  private-duty  attendant,  when  certi- 
fied by  the  attending  physician  as  necessary. 

Inpatient  Psychiatric  Hospital  Services 

(b)  The  term  'inpatient  psychiatric  hos- 
pital services"  means  Inpatient  hoepltal  serv- 
ices furnished  to  an  Inpatient  of  a  psychi- 
atric hoepltal  where  the  patient  is  under  an 
active  program  of  diagnosis  or  treatment  by  a 
psychologist  or  psychiatrist. 

Inpatient  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Services 

(c)  The  term  "inpatient  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital services"  means  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  to  an  Inpatient  of  a  tubercu- 
losis hospital  where  the  patient  Is  under  an 
active  program  of  diagnosis  or  treatment  by 
a  physician. 

Hospital 

(d)  The  term  "hoepltal"  means  an  Insti- 
tution which — 

(1)  is  primarily  engaged  In  providing,  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  physicUns,  to 
Inpatients  (A)  diagnostic  services  and  thera- 
peutic services  for  medical  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  care  of  Injured,  disabled,  or  sick 
persons,  or  (B)  rehabUltatlon  services  for  the 
rehabUlUtlon  of  Injured,  disabled,  or  sick 
persons; 

(2)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients; 

(3)  has  bylaws  Ui  effect  with  respect  to  Its 
staff  of  physicians; 

(4)  has  a  requirement  that  every  patient 
must  be  under  the  care  of  a  physician; 

(6)  provides  twenty-four-hour  nursing 
service  rendered  or  supervised  by  a  registered 
professional  nurse,  and  has  a  licensed  practi- 
cal nurse  or  registered  professional  nurse  on 
duty  at  all  times; 

(6)  has  In  effect  a  hospital  utilization  re- 
view plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  105; 

(7)  in  the  case  of  an  Institution  In  any 
State  In  which  State  or  applicable  local  law 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  hospitals,  (A) 
is  licensed  pursuant  to  such  law  or  (B)  is 
approved,  by  the  agency  of  such  State  or 
locality  responsible  for  licensing  hospitals, 
as  meeting  the  standards  established  for  such 
licensing;   and 

(8)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  In  the  Interest  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  Individuals  who  are 
furnished  services  in  the  Institution,  except 
that  such  other  requirements  may  not  be 
higher  than  the  comparable  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  accreditation  of  hospitals 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals. 

Psychiatric  Hoepltal 
(e)  The  term  "psychiatric  hospital"  means 
an  Institution  which — 

(1)  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing,  by 
or  under  the  supen-lsion  of  a  doctor  of  psy- 
chology or  a  doctor  of  psychiatry,  psychiatric 
services  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
mentally  ill  persons; 

(2)  has  a  requirement  that  every  patient 
be  under  the  care  of  a  psychologist  or  psy- 
chlatrlBt; 

(3)  has  bylaws  In  effect  with  respect  to 
Its  staff  of  psychologists  or  psychiatrists: 

(4)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (5)  through  (8)  of  subsection  (d); 

(6)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients and  maintains  such  records  as  the  Sec- 


retary finds  to  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  degree  and  Intensity  of  the  treatment 
provided  to  individuals  entitled  to  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  under  title  II; 

(6)  meets  such  staffing  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the  Institu- 
tion to  carry  out  an  active  program  of  treat- 
ment for  Individuals  who  are  furnished  serv- 
ices In  the  Institution ;  and 

(7)  is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Comjnlsslon 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

In  the  case  of  an  institution  which  satisfies 
paragraphs  il)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  which  contains  a  distinct  part 
which  also  satisfies  paragraphs  i3)  and  (4) 
of  such  sentence,  such  distinct  part  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  'psychiatric  hospital"  if 
the  Institution  is  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  or 
if  such  distinct  part  meets  requirements 
equivalent  to  such  accreditation  require- 
ments as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
Tuberculosis  Hospital 

(f)  The  term  "tuberculosis  hospital" 
means  an  institution  which — 

(1)  Is  prlmarUy  engaged  In  providing,  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician, 
medical  services  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis; 

(2)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs  (3)    through   (8)   of  subsection   (d); 

(3)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients and  maintains  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  degree  and  intensity  of  the  treatment 
provided  to  individuals  covered  by  the  in- 
surance program  established  by  title  II: 

(4)  meets  such  staffing  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the  Institu- 
tion to  carry  out  an  active  program  of  treat- 
ment for  Individuals  who  are  furnished  serv- 
ices In  the  institution;  and 

(6)  is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
In  the  case  of  an  institution  which  satisfies 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  and  which  contains  a  distinct  part 
which  also  satisfies  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  such  sentence,  such  distinct  part  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  "tuberculosis  hospital" 
If  the  Institution  is  accredited  by  the  Jomt 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  or 
If  such  distinct  part  meets  requirements 
equivalent  to  such  accreditation  require- 
ments as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Secondary  Care  Services 

(g)  The  term  "secondary  care  services" 
means  the  following  items  and  services  fur- 
nished to  an  Inpatient  of  a  secondary  care 
facility  and  (except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (6))  by  such  secondary  care 
faculty — 

(1)  skilled  nursing  care  provided  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  pro- 
fessional  nurse; 

(2)  bed  and  board  in  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  such  nursing  care; 

(3)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy  furnished  by  the  secondary  care 
facility  or  by  others  under  arrangements 
with  them  made  by  the  facility; 

(4)  such  drugs,  blologlcals,  supplies,  appli- 
ances, and  equipment,  furnished  for  use  In 
the  secondary  care  facility,  as  are  ordinarily 
furnished  by  such  faculty  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  Inpatients; 

(5)  medical  services  provided  by  an  Intern 
or  resldent-ln-tralning  of  a  hospital  with 
which  the  facUlty  has  In  effect  a  transfer 
agreement  i  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (1)),  under  a  teaching  program  of 
such  hospital  approved  as  provided  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (a),  and  other  diag- 
nostic or  therapeutic  services  provided  by  a 
hospital  with  which  the  facility  has  such  an 
agreement  In  effect;   and 

(6)  such  other  services  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  patients  as  are  generally  pro- 
vided by  secondary  care  facilities; 


excluding,  however,  any  Item  or  service  if  It 
would  not  be  Included  under  subsection  (a) 
If  furnished  to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital. 
Secondary  Care  Facility 
(h)  The  term  "secondary  care  faculty" 
means  an  Institution  (or  a  distinct  part  of 
an  Institution)  which  has  in  effect  a  transfer 
agreement  (meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (1))  with  one  or  more  hospitals  and 
which — 

(1)  is  primarily  engaged  .n  providing  to 
Inpatients  \K)  skilled  nursing  care  and  re- 
lated services  for  patients  who  require  medi- 
cal or  nursing  care,  or  (Bi  rehabUltatlon 
services  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Injured,  dis- 
abled, or  sick  persons; 

(2)  has  p>ollcles,  which  are  developed  with 
the  advice  of  (and  with  provision  of  review 
of  such  policies  from  time  to  time  by)  a 
group  of  professional  personnel,  including 
one  or  more  physicians  and  one  or  more 
registered  professional  nurses,  to  govern  the 
skilled  nursing  care  and  related  medical  or 
other  services  it  provides; 

(3)  has  a  physician,  a  registered  profes- 
sional nurse,  or  a  medical  staff  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  such  policies: 

(4)  (A)  has  a  requirement  that  the  health 
care  of  every  patient  must  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician,  and  (B)  provides 
for  having  a  physician  available  to  furnish 
necessary  medical  care  In  case  of  emergency; 

(5)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients; 

(6)  provides  twenty-four-hour  nursing 
service  which  Is  sufficient  to  meet  nursing 
needs  In  accordance  with  the  policies  devel- 
oped as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  and  has 
at  least  one  registered  professional  nurse  em- 
ployed full  time; 

(7)  provides  appropriate  methods  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  dispensing  and  administering 
of  drugs  and  blologlcals; 

(8)  has  In  effect  a  utilization  review  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  106; 

(9)  In  the  case  of  an  institution  in  any 
State  in  which  State  or  applicable  local  law 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  institutions  of 
this  nature,  (A)  is  licensed  pursuant  to  such 
law,  or  (B)  is  approved,  by  the  agency  of  such 
State  or  locality  responsible  for  licensing  in- 
stitutions of  this  nature,  as  meeting  the 
standards  established  for  such  lloenstng:  and 

(10)  meets  such  other  conditions  relating 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  Individuals  who 
are  furnished  services  In  such  institution  or 
relating  to  the  physical  facilities  thereof  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary: 

except  that  such  term  shall  not  Include  any 
Institution  which  is  prlmarUy  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  mental  diseases  or  tuber- 
culosis. 

Agreements  for  Transfer  Between  Secondary 
Care  Facilities.  Hospitals  and  Home  Health 
Agencies 

(1)  A  hospital,  secondary  care  faculty,  and 
a  home  health  agency  shall  be  considered 
to  have  a  transfer  agreement  in  effect  if. 
by  reason  of  a  written  agreement  between 
them  or  tin  case  the  institutions  are  under 
common  control)  by  reason  of  a  written  un- 
dertaking by  the  person  or  body  which  con- 
trols them,  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that— 

(1)  transfer  of  patients  will  be  effeoted 
between  them  whenever  such  transfer  Is 
medically  appropriate  as  determined  by  the 
attending  physician;   and 

(2)  there  wUl  be  Interchange  of  medical 
and  other  information  necessary  or  useful 
In  the  care  and  treatment  of  individuals 
transferred  between  the  Institutions,  or  In 
determining  whether  such  Individuals  can 
be  adequately  cared  for  otherwise  than  In 
either  of  such   institutions. 

Any  secondary  care  facility  or  home  health 
agency  which  does  not  have  such  an  agree- 
ment m  effect,  but  which  Is  found  by  th« 
Secretary  to  have  attempted  in  good  faith 
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to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  where  geo- 
graphically feasible,  shall  be  conaldered  to 
have  such  an  agreement  In  effect  If  and  for 
BO  long  aa  the  Secretary  flnda  that  to  do  so 
la  In  the  public  Interest  and  essential  to 
aaaurlng  extended  care  services  for  persona 
In  the  community  who  are  eligible  for  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  such  services  under 
thU  title. 

Home  Health  Services 
(J)  The  term  'home  health  services"  meana 
the  following  item*  and  services  furnished 
to  an  Individual,  who  Is  under  the  care  of 
a  physician,  by  a  home  health  agency  or  by 
others  under  arrangements  with  th«m  made 
by  such  agency  which  has  In  eflTect  a  transfer 
agreement  (meeting  the  requirements  of  ?ub- 
sectlon  (I))  with  one  or  more  hospitals  or 
secondary  care  facilities,  under  a  plan  (for 
furnishing  such  Items  and  services  to  such 
Individual)  established  and  periodically  re- 
viewed by  a  physician,  which  Items  and  serv- 
ices are.  exrept  as  provided  In  paraifraph 
(6)  provided  on  a  visiting  basis  In  a  place  of 
residence  used  as  such  Individual's  home — 

( 1 )  part-time  or  Intermittent  nursing  care 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  professional  nurse: 

(2)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy: 

(3)  to  the  extent  permitted  in  regulations, 
part-time  or  Intermittent  services  of  a  home 
health  aide: 

(4)  medical  supplies  (other  than  drugs 
and  blologlcalBi .  and  the  use  of  medical  ap- 
pliances, while  under  such  a  plan: 

(5)  In  the  case  of  a  home  health  agency 
which  is  affiliated  or  under  common  control 
with  a  hospital,  medical  services  provided  by 
an  Intern  or  resldent-ln-tralnlng  of  such 
hospital,  under  a  teaching  program  of  such 
hospital  approved  as  provided  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a) :  and 

(6)  any  of  the  foregoing  'terns  and  serv- 
ices which  are  provided  on  an  outpatient 
basis,  under  arrangements  made  by  the  home 
health  agency,  at  a  hospital  or  secondary 
care  facUUy.  or  at  a  rehabUltatlon  center 
which  meets  such  standards  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulations,  and — 

(A)  the  furnishing  of  which  Involves  the 
\i«e  of  equipment  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
Items  and  services  cannot  readily  be  mad.) 
available  to  the  individual  in  such  place  of 
residence,  or 

(B)  which  are  furnished  at  such  facility 
while  he  Is  there  to  receive  any  such  Item 
or  service  described  in  cUuse  iA).  but  not 
including  transportation  of  the  mdlvldual  m 
connection  with  any  such  Item  or  service: 
excluding,  however,  any  item  or  service  if  It 
would  not  be  Included  under  subsecXon  (a) 
If  furnished  to  an  inpatient  of  a  hospital. 

Post -Inpatient  Home  Health  Services 

(k)  The  term  "pottt-inpatlent  home  health 
services"  means  home  health  services  fur- 
nished an  Individual  within  one  year  after 
his  most  recent  discharge  from  a  hospital  of 
which  he  was  an  inpatient  or  (If  later)  with- 
in one  year  after  his  moec  recent  discharge 
from  a  secondary  care  facility  of  which  he 
was  an  inpatient  entitled  to  payment  under 
title  II.  but  only  If  the  plan  covering  the 
home  health  services  Is  eetabllshed  within 
fourteen  days  after  his  discharge  from  such 
hospital  or  secondary  care  facility. 
Home  Health  Agency 

(\)  The  term  "home  health  agency"  means 
a  public  agency  or  private  organlaitlon.  or 
a  subdivision  of  such  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion, which — 

( 1 )  la  primarily  engaged  In  providing 
skilled  nursing  services  and  other  thera- 
peutic servioee; 

(3)  has  policies,  eetabllshed  by  a  group  of 
professional  personnel  (associated  with  the 
agency  or  orgaoUatlon) .  Including  one  or 
more  physicians  and  one  or  more  reglctersd 
professional   nurses,   to  govern  the  services 


(referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  )  which  It  pro- 
vldee.  and  provides  for  supervision  of  such 
sarvioee  by  a  physician  or  registered  pro- 
feealonal  nurse: 

(3)  maintains  cllnlc«l  records  on  aU  pa- 
tten ta: 

(4)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  or  organisa- 
tion In  any  State  In  which  State  or  appli- 
cable local  law  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
agencies  or  organiaaUons  of  this  nature,  (A) 
Is  licensed  pursuant  to  such  law,  or  (B)  Is 
approved  by  the  agency  of  such  State  or 
locality  responsible  for  licensing  agencies  or 
organisations  of  this  nature,  as  meeting  the 
standards  setabllshed  for  such  Ucenaing:  and 

(6)  meets  such  other  conditions  of  partici- 
pation as  the  Secretary  mav  find  necesaary 
In  the  Interest  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
Individuals  who  are  furulahed  servioee  by 
such  agency  or  organization: 
except  that  such  term  shall  not  include  a 
private  organization  which  is  not  a  nonprofit 
organlaatlon  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
taxation  under  section  601  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (or  a  subdivision  of 
•uch  organization)  unless  it  la  licensed  pur- 
suant to  State  law  and  it  meets  such  addi- 
tional standards  and  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  In  regtUatlons:  and  except  that 
for  purposes  of  tlUe  n  such  term  shall  not 
Include  any  agency  or  organization  which  la 
primarily  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mental  diseases. 

Outpatient  Physical  Therapy  Services 
(m)  The  term  "outpatient  physical  ther- 
apy services"  means  physical  therapy  services 
furnished  by  a  provider  of  services,  a  clinic, 
rehabilitation  agency,  or  a  public  health 
agency  or  by  an  Independent  therapist  who 
meets  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
to  an  Individual  as  an  outpatient — 

1 1 )  who  Is  under  the  care  of  a  physician, 
and 

(2)  with  respect  to  whom  a  plan  prescrib- 
ing the  type,  amount,  and  duration  of  physi- 
cal therapy  services  that  are  to  be  furnished 
such  iDdlvldual  has  been  established,  and 
Is  periodically  reviewed,  by  a  physician: 
excluding,  however — 

(3)  any  Item  or  service  If  It  would  not  be 
Included  under  subsection  (a)  If  furnished 
to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital;  and 

(4)  any  sxich  service — 

(A^  If  furnished  by  a  clinic  or  rehabilita- 
tion agency,  unless  such  clinic  or  rehablliu- 
tion  agency — 

(1 1  provides  an  adequate  program  of  physi- 
cal therapy  services  for  outpatlenu  and  has 
the  facilities  and  personnel  required  for 
such  program  or  required  for  the  supervision 
of  such  a  program.  In  accordance  with  such 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 

(11)  has  policies,  established  by  a  group  of 
professional  personnel,  including  one  or 
more  physicians  (associated  with  the  cUnlc 
or  rehabilitation  agency)  and  one  or  more 
qualified  physical  therapist*,  to  govern  the 
services  (referred  to  In  clause  (D)  it  oro- 
vldes,  '^ 

(til)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patlenu. 

(Iv)  If  such  clinic  or  agency  is  situated  In 
a  State  In  which  State  or  applicable  local  law 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  Institutions  of 
this  nature.  (I)  Is  licensed  pursuant  to  such 
law.  or  ( n )  U  approved  by  the  agency  of  such 
SUte  or  locality  responsible  for  licensing 
Institutions  of  this  nature,  as  meeting  the 
standards  established  for  such  licensing; 
and 

(V)  meets  such  other  conditions  relating 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  Individuals  who 
are  furnished  services  by  such  clinic  or 
agency  on  an  outpatient  baala.  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  necessary,  or 

(B)  If  furnished  by  a  public  health 
agency,  unless  such  agency  meets  such  other 
conditions  relating  to  health  and  safety  of 
Individuals   who   are   furnished   services   by 


such  agency  on  an  outpatient  basis,  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary. 
Physician 

(n)   The  term  "physician"  means — 
( 1 )    a    doctor    of   medicine    or   osteopathy 
legally  authorized  to  practice  medicine  and 
surgery  as  provided  in  section  &01:  and 

(3)  a  doctor  of  optometry,  podiatry  or 
chlropractry.  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
services  of  such  optometrist,  podiatrist  or 
chiropractor  would  be  covered  services  when 
performed  by  a  physician  under  this  Act  and 
where  the  optometrist,  podiatrist  or  chiro- 
practor la  legally  authorized  to  perform  such 
services  as  provided  In  section  601. 

Nondiagnostic  Medical  Examination 

(0)  The  term  "nondiagnostic  medical 
examination"  means  examination  of  an  out- 
patient by  a  physician  or  by  other  medical  or 
paramedical  personnel  under  a  physician's 
direction,  to  determine  whether  an  unde- 
tected diseased  condition  exists. 

Medical   and  Other  Health  Services 
(p)    The  term  "medical  and  other  health 
services  ■  means  any  of  the  following  Items  or 
services  provided  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment 
or  rehabilitation  of  an  Individual: 

(1)  physicians' services; 

(2)  (A)  services  and  supplies  (Including 
drugs  and  blologlcala  which  cannot,  as  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regulations,  be 
self -administered)  furnished  as  an  Incident 
to  a  physician's  professional  service,  of  kinds 
which  are  commonly  furnished  In  physicians' 
offices  and  are  commonly  either  rendered 
without  charge  or  Included  In  the  physicians' 
bills: 

(B)  hospital  services  (Including  drugs  and 
blologlcals  which  cannot,  as  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  be  self-admln- 
Istered)  Incident  to  physicians'  services 
rendered  to  outpatients; 

(C)  diagnostic  services  which  are — 

(I)  furnished  to  an  individual  as  an  out- 
patient by  a  hospital  or  by  others  under 
arrangements  with  them  made  by  a  hos- 
pital, and 

(II)  ordinarily  furnished  by  such  hospital 
(or  by  others  under  such  arrangements)  to 
Its  outpatients  for  the  purpose  of  diagnostic 
study: 

(3)  diagnostic  X-ray  tests  (Including  tests 
under  the  supervision  of  a  physician,  fur- 
nished In  a  place  of  residence  used  as  the 
patient's  home,  if  the  performance  of  such 
tests  meets  such  conditions  relating  to  health 
and  safety  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary), diagnostic  laboratory  tests,  and  other 
diagnostic  tests: 

(4)  X-ray.  radium,  and  radioactive  Isotope 
therapy.  Including  materials  and  service*  of 
technicians: 

(5>  surgical  dressings,  and  spUnU.  casts, 
and  other  devices  used  for  reduction  of  frac- 
tures and  dislocations; 

(fl)  durable  medical  eqtilpment.  including 
iron  lungs,  oxy^n  tents,  hospital  beds,  and 
wheelchairs  used  In  the  patient's  home, 
whether  furnished  on  a  rental  basis  or 
purchased: 

(7)  ambulance  service  where  the  use  of 
other  methods  of  transportation  is  contraln- 
dlcated  by  the  Individual's  condition,  but 
only  to  the  extent   provided   In  regulstlons; 

(81  prosthetic  devices  (other  than  dental) 
which  replace  all  or  part  of  an  internal  body 
organ.  Including  replacement  of  such  de- 
vices; and 

1 9)  leg.  arm.  back,  and  neck  braces,  and 
artificial  legs. 

MO)  diagnostic  tests  performed  In  a  labo- 
ratory which  Is  Independent  of  a  physician's 
office  or  a  hospital  shall  be  included  within 
paragraph  (3)  where — 

(I)  the  patient  has  been  referred  by  a  phy- 
sician and  only  for  such  testa  as  specified  by 
the  physician:  and 

(II)  such  laboratory  meets  such  conditions 
relating  to  the  health  and  safety  of  Individ- 
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uals  with  respect  to  whom  such  tests  are 
performed  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary. 

There  shall  be  excluded  from  the  diagnostic 
services  specified  in  paragraph  (2>(C)  any 
Item  or  service  (except  services  referred  to 
In  paragrapn  (1 ) )  which — 

(I)  would  not  be  included  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  If  It  were  furulahed  to  an  Inpatient 
of  a  hospital;  or 

(II)  Is  furnished  under  arrangements  re- 
ferred to  In  such  paragraph  (2)  (C)  unless 
furnished  In  the  hospital  or  in  other  facili- 
ties operated  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  hospital  or  its  organized  medical  staff. 
None  of  the  Items  and  services  referred  to 
In  the  preceding  paragraphs  (other  than 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A))  of  this  subsec- 
tion which  are  furnished  to  a  patient  of  an 
Institution  which  meets  the  definition  of  a 
hospital  shall  be  Included  unless  such  other 
conditions  are  met  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  relating  to  health  and  safety  of 
Individuals  with  respect  to  whom  such  Items 
and  services  are  furnished. 

Provider  of  Services 
(q)  The  term  "provider  of  services"  means 
a  medical  care  Institution. 

Reasonable  Coet 
(r)  (1)  The  reasonable  cost  of  any  services 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations establishing  the  method  or  methods 
to  be  used  and  the  items  to  be  Included,  tn 
determining  such  costs  for  various  types  or 
classes  of  Institutions,  agencies,  and  services; 
except  that  in  any  case  to  which  paragraph 
(2)   or  (3)   applies,  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment determined  under  such  paragraph  with 
respect  to  the  services  Involved  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  reasonable  cost  of  such  services. 
In    prescribing    the    regulations   referred    to 
In    the    preceding    sentence,    the    Secretary 
shall  consider,  among  other  things,  the  prin- 
ciples  generally   applied   by   national   orga- 
nizations or  established   prepayment   orga- 
nizations (which  have  developed  such  prin- 
ciples)   In   computing   the   amount  of  pay- 
ment,  to   be   made   by   persons   other  than 
the   recipients  of   services,   to  providers  of 
services  on  account  of  services  furnished  to 
such  recipients  by  such  providers.  Such  reg- 
ulations may  provide  for  determination  of 
the  costs  of  services  on  a  per  diem,  per  unit. 
per  capita,  or  other  basis,   may  provide  for 
using  different  methods  In  different  clrcum- 
Btancca.  may  provide  for  the  use  of  estimates 
of  costs  of  particular  items  or  services,  may 
provide   for   separate  estimates   in   different 
geographical  areas,  and  may  provide  for  the 
use   of   charges  or   a   percentage   of  charges 
where    this   method   reasonably   reflects   the 
coets.  Such  regulations  shall    (A)    take  Into 
account    both    direct   and    Indirect   costs   of 
providers   of    services    In   order    that,    under 
the  methods  of  determining  costs,  the  costs 
with   respect  to  Individuals  covered   by   the 
Insurance  programs  established  by  this  title 
will  not  be  borne  by  individuals  not  so  cov- 
ered, and  the  coets  with  respect  to  Individu- 
als not  so  covered  wlU  not  be  borne  by  such 
Insurance  programs,  and  (B)  provide  for  the 
making  of  suitable  retroactive  corrective  ad- 
justments where,  for  a  provider  of  services 
few   any    fiscal    period,    the   aggregate   reim- 
bursement produced  by  the  methods  of  de- 
termining coets  proves  to  be  either  Inade- 
quate or  excessive. 

Such  regulations  in  the  case  of  secondary 
services  furnished  by  proprietary  facilities 
shall  Include  provision  for  specific  recognition 
of  a  reasonable  return  on  equity  capital.  In- 
cluding necessary  working  capital.  Invested 
In  the  facility  and  used  In  the  furnishing  of 
such  services.  In  lieu  of  other  allowances  to 
the  extent  that  they  reflect  similar  Items. 
The  rate  of  return  recognized  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentenc*  for  determining  the 
reasonable  cost  of  any  services  furnished  In 
any  fiacal  period  ahaU  not  exceed  one  and 
one-half  times  the  average  of  the  rates  of 
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mterest,  f<jr  each  of  the  months  any  part 
of  which  is  included  Ui  such  fiscal  period, 
on  obligations  Issued  for  purchase  by  the 
Federal  Health  Care  Trust  Fund. 

(2)  (A)  If  the  bed  and  board  fiu-nlshed 
as  part  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  (In- 
cluding Inpatient  tuberculosis  hospital  serv- 
ice* and  Inpatient  psychiatric  hospital  serv- 
ices) or  secondary  care  services  Is  In  accom- 
modations more  expensive  than  semlprlvate 
accommodations,  the  amount  talren  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  payment  under  this 
Act  with  respect  to  such  services  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable 
cost  of  such  services  If  furnished  In  such 
semlprtvate  accommodations  unless  the  more 
expensive  accommodations  were  required  for 
medical  reasons. 

(B)  'WTiere  a  provider  of  services  which 
has  an  agreement  In  effect  under  this  Act 
furnishes  to  an  Individual  Items  or  services 
which  are  in  excess  of  or  more  expensive  than 
the  Items  or  serrlces  with  respect  to  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  part  A  or  part 
B,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account  for  purposes  of  payment 
to  such  provider  of  services  only  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  Items  or 
services  with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
may  be  made. 

(3)  If  the  bed  and  board  furnished  as 
part  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  (includ- 
ing inpatient  tuberculosis  hospital  services 
and  Inpatient  psychiatric  hospital  services) 
or  secondary  care  services  Is  In  accommoda- 
tions and  the  use  of  such  other  accom- 
modations other  than,  but  not  more  ex- 
pensive than,  semlprlvate  accommotlatlons 
and  the  use  of  such  other  accommodations 
rather  than  seml-prlvate  accommodations 
was  neither  at  the  request  of  the  patient  nor 
for  a  reason  which  the  Secretarv  determines 
Is  consistent  with  the  purposes"  of  this  act. 
the  amount  of  the  payment  with  respect  to 
such  bed  and  board  under  part  A  shall  be  the 
reasonable  cost  of  such  bed  and  board  fur- 
nished In  seml-prlvate  accommodations  (de- 
termined pursuant  to  paragraph  (1))  minus 
the  difference  between  the  charge  customar- 
Uy  made  by  the  hosptlal  or  extended  care 
facility  for  bed  and  board  In  semlprlvate  ac- 
commodations and  the  charge  customarily 
made  by  It  for  bed  and  board  in  the  accom- 
modations furnished. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "semlprlvate  accommodations"  means 
two-bed,  three-bed,  or  four-bed  accom- 
modations. 

PamUy 

(s)(l)    The   term    "family"   means — 

(A)  two    or    more    Individuals — 

(1)  who  are  related  by  blood,  marriage, 
or  adoption,  and 

(II)  who  are  living  in  a  place  of  residence 
maintained  by  one  or  more  of  them  as  his 
or  their  home. 

but  excluding  any  adult  Individual  who— 

(III)  Is  not  a  dependent  of  any  other  of 
such  Individuals,  or 

(Iv)  does  not  provide  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  economic  support  of  any 
other  of  such  individuals,  or 

(V)  Is  not  the  spouse  of  any  other  of 
such  Individuals; 

(B)  an  adult  Individual  who  Is  not  In- 
cluded as  a  member  of  any  family  under  sub- 
paragraph (A);  or 

(C)  any  individual  who  Is  not  Included 
within  subparagraphs  (A)   and  (B). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  (U), 
a  child  of  an  Individual  who  is  attending 
school  away  from  home  shall  be  considered 
to  be  living  In  the  place  of  residence  of  hla 
parent.  \ 

(t)  The  term  "dependent"  means  one  who 
depends  upon  another  for  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  his  economic  support. 

(u)  The  term  "adult"  means  a  person  over 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

(V)  The  term  "child"  means  a  person  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age. 


(w)  The  term  "family  Income"  means  the 
total  of  the  adjusted  gross  income  for  an 
family  members,  as  defined  by  section  62  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of"  1P,54,  and  any 
other  cash  Income  rer-eived  ■whl'^h  Is  other- 
wise exempt  from  taxation  Including  but  not 
Umltec  -o  Federal  or  Stat*'  pubilc  a-ssistance 
and  social  ?e^urity  pavmentjs 

!X)  me  term  ■■family  health  cost  ceiling'' 
means  15  per  centum  of  the  anni;a;  per  per- 
son family  Income  rounded  to  the  nearest 
$1,000,  except  where  the  annual  per  person 
family  Income  Is  $2,000  or  i<?ss,  then  10  per 
centum  of  the  annual  per  perscn  family  in- 
come rounded  to  the  nearest  joO") 

(y)  The  term  "pver  person  family  Income" 
means  the  quotient  of  the  'LOtal  family  in- 
come divided  by  the  family  size  percentage. 

(z)  The  term  "family  size  percentage  " 
means — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  famllv  consisting  of 
one  adult.  1  25: 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  family  consisting  of  one 
adult,  plus  spouse  or  one  dependent.  1.75: 

(3)  In  the  case  of  each  additional  depend- 
ent. 0.50. 

(aa)  The  term  "State"  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam  and  Ameri<5an  Samoa.  The 
term  "'United  States",  when  used  In  a  gec- 
graphlcal  sense,  Includes  all  the  States  as 
defined  In  this  subsection. 

Medical   Care   Institutions 

(bb)  The  term  "medical  care  institutions" 
Includes  hospitals,  psychiatric  hospitals,  tu- 
berculosis hospitals,  secondary  care  facili- 
ties, and  other  facilities  rendering  medical 
and  mental  health  services  covered  by  this 
Act. 

Health    Maintenance   Organization 
(cc)  The  term  'health  maintenance  orga- 
nization" means  a  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion which — 

(1)  provides,  either  directly  or  through 
arrangements  with  others  health  services  to 
enroUees  on  a  per  r^apita  prepayment  bafls: 

(2)  provides,  either  directly  or  throueh  ar- 
rangements with  others  with  respyect  to  en- 
roUees for  benefits  under  title  IV  to  whom 
this  section  applies  (thrcagh  medical  care 
Institutions)  all  of  the  services  and  bene- 
fits covered  under  titles  n  and  in  of  this 
Act; 

(31  provides  physicians  psych ologtst*'  psy- 
chiatrists', or  dentists'  ^servi-ps  dlrectlv 
through  such  pro.'esslona!?  wh:.  a.'e  either 
employees  or  partners  of  such  organization 
or  under  arrangement  with  an  organized 
group  or  groups  of  such  professionals  which 
is  or  are  reimbursed  for  services  on  the  basis 
of  an  aggregate  fixed  sum.  or  -n  a  per  capita 
basis; 

(4)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  proof  of  financial  responsibility  and 
proof  of  capability  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  services.  Including  Institutional 
services,  efficiently,  effectively,  and  economi- 
cally: and 

(5)  has  arrangements  for  assuring  that  the 
health  services  required  by  Its  members  are 
received  promptly  and  appropriately  and 
that  the  services  that  are  received  measure 
up  to  quality  standards  which  It  establishes 
In   accordance  'with   regulations. 

OmCE   OP   HE.4LTH   CAKE 

See.  102.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  the  general  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (hereinafter  referred  u:  as  the  Secre- 
tary"), an  Office  of  He.im,  Care,  the  func- 
tions of  which  siiall  be  the  tuiaiiniEtratlou 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Health  Cart  t.iall  be 
headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  api>clnted 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  functions  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered  through   the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
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Health  Car«   (b«relnAft«r  referred  to  m  Um 
"EHrectof). 

KDititaamATTTx  pownw 

S»c     103.    [%)    In    carrying    out    bLs   runc- 

ttona  under  tbl*  Act.  ib»  Secretary  tbaU — 
^  1 )    eetablksb   such   geographical    regional 

areas  aa  be  deems  neceaaary  for  the  efficient 

odminiatratioa  of  this  Act. 

^3)   contract  with  an  insurance  carrier  or 

public  or  private  aaministrative  mtermedlary 

vtbhin  each  region  to  administer  provisions 

of  titles  11  and  HI  of  this  Act. 

(3)  promulgate  standards  for  quaUflcatloa 
of  the  Insurance  carriers  and  other*  oontraet- 
tng  with  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (3): 

(4)  appoint  and  Oje  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary In  aocordcmce  with  title  5.  United  States 
Code: 

(5)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorised 
by  section  3106  of  title  6.  United  State*  Code. 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  (100  per  day  for 
Individ  uais. 

(6)  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures.  In  aooordance  with  section 
&63.  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  may  be 
oecesaary  to  carry  out  the  functions  vested 
in  him.  and  delegate  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  under  his  di- 
rection and  supervision: 

(7)  utuize.  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, persoanel  and  faculties  of  other  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  private  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentauues  with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefor; 

(8)  request  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports,  from  amy  Federal  agency  ss  the  Di- 
rector may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
as  may  be  produced  consistent  with  other 
law. 

(9)  with  approval  of  the  I*re8ldent.  arrange 
with  and  reimburse  the  beads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  performance  of  any  of 
bis  functions  under  this  Act; 

(10)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts (Including  those  entered  into  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (21).  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  transactions,  in  the  conduct 
of  his  functions  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  In  accordance  with  section  3648 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  USC.  &29| 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  is  authorised,  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  or  confirming 
eliglbiilty  for  beaeflts  under  this  Act,  to 
examine  the  records  of  any  Federal  office 
which  directly  pertain  to  such  eligibility.  The 
Secretary  may  review  the  benefit  ellglbUlty 
of  a  family,  not  more  often  than  bl -annually, 
where  be  has  reason  to  believe  that  circum- 
stances have  changed  and  that  those  changed 
circumstances  have  resulted  in  a  change  in 
the  health  coat  celling  of  a  family. 

(C)  A  family  shall  request  a  review  of  Its 
benefit  eligibility  prior  to  utilizing  benefits 
under  this  Act  whenever  there  has  been  a 
change  of  circumstances  which  would  result 
In  a  Change  in  the  health  cost  celling  of  a 
family 

COMPCNSAnOM 

Sk:.  104.  Section  6314.  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new   paragraph; 

"(M)   Director.  Office  of  Health  Care". 

tTTTLIZATIOM    SrVTZW 

Sbc  106.  (a)  Bach  medical  care  institution 
providing  services  or  receiving  payments 
under  this  Act  shall  develop  a  utuizauon 
review  plan 

(b)  Such  review  plans  shall  InxJude  pro- 
visions for  a  renew  of  the  medical  necessity 
and  professional  competence — 

(1)  of  all  medical  and  other  health  serv- 
ices received  by  individuals  from  such  medi- 
cal care  Institutions; 

|3)  of  hospitalization  for  over  seven  days 
and  every  seven  days  thereafter;    and 


(3)  of  additional  medical  and  other  health 
semoee  which  may  be  required  from  such 
medical  care  instltuticm 

(CI  Reviews  shall  be  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  members  of  the  organization  pro- 
viding such  services,  composed  of  three  or 
more  physicians,  or  dentists,  or  psychiatrists 
or  psychologists  as  the  case  may  be  reflec- 
tive of  each  profession's  provision  of  serrlce 
in  the  medical  care  InstltuUoa  However. 
where  the  size  of  the  organization  is  such 
that  the  establishment  of  an  internal  re- 
view committee  Is  Impractical,  a  similar 
committee  established  by  the  local  medical, 
dental,  or  mental  bealth  association  shall  be 
established  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (b)  of  thU  section 

PsonasioNai.  standassb  kxtibw 
Sac.  106.  (s)  The  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1166(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1166(b)  of  such  Act  arc  amended  to  read  as 
follows. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties 
and  functions,  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  serving  any  area  shall. 
In  accordance  with  regulaUons  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary — 

"(1)  include  within  its  membership  and 
utilise  the  services  of  persona  who  are  prac- 
titioners of  or  specialists  in  the  various  areas 
of  health  care  whose  professional  services 
are  covered  services  under  this  Act  and  which 
persons  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, be  Individuals  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  profession  within  the  area  served 
by  such  organlaation; " 

(b)  Section  1185  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•8k;.  1186.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tions provide  for  such  correlation  of  activi- 
ties, such  Interchange  of  data  and  Informa- 
tion, and  such  other  cooperation  consistent 
with  economical,  efficient,  coordinate,  and 
comprehensive  Implementation  of  this  part 
(Including,  but  not  limited  to.  usage  of  ex- 
isting mechanical  and  other  data-gathering 
capacity)  between  and  among  agencies  and 
organizations  which  are  parties  to  agree- 
ments or  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations,  as  may  be  necessary  or  aopro- 
prtate  for  the  effective  administration  of  this 
Act." 

(c)  (1)  Section  1163  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"national      PSOfTSSIONAI.      8TANDAK08      SKVIZW 
COCNCIL 

"Sac.  1163.  (a)  There  is  hereby  eetabUshed 
In  the  Depeu^ment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Professional  Standards 
Review  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Council ) .  to  be  composed  of  eleven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  The  members  of  such  Council  shall  be 
appointed  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Each  member  so  appointed  shall  be  a  person 
who.  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience, 
and  attainments,  Is  exceptionally  qualified  to 
appraise  programs  and  activities  under  this 
Act  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  consist  of  physicians  recommended 
to  the  President  by  national  organizations 
representing  practicing  physicians,  consumer 
groups  and  other  health  care  Interests  Other 
msmbers  of  the  Council  shsU  be  representa- 
tive of  the  other  professionals  whose  services 
are  covered  services  under  this  Act  and  who 
have  been  recocnmended  by  their  respective 
professional  organizations,  consumer  groups 
and  other  health  care  Interests. 

"(b)  The  Committee  shall  select  Its  own 
Chairman  from  among  Its  members.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  for  three -year  terms,  ex- 
cept  that  of  the  members  first  appointed. 


three  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one. 
four  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
year,  four  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appotntn^nt  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  serve  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term  Members  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment  and  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  until  their 
successors  have  taken  offlco  A  vacancy  in  the 
Council  shall  not  affect  Its  activities  and  six 
members  thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Secretary  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Council.  During  his  term  of  oHioe  no 
member  shall  engage  In  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment.  A  member  of  the 
Council  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  shall  serve  without  ad- 
ditional compensation. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  the  Council  such  staff.  Information,  and 
other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  activities 

"(d)  The  Council  shall — 

"(1)  review  the  operations  of  Statewide 
Professional  Standards  Review  Councils  and 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions with  a  view  to  determining  the  effec- 
tiveness and  comparative  performance  of 
such  review  councils  and  organizations  In 
carrying  out  their  duties  and  functions  and 
provide  for  the  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  information  and  data  which  will  assist 
such  review  councils  and  organizations  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

"(3)  continually  review  the  overall  admin- 
istration of  this  Act  and  advise  the  Secre- 
tary thereon; 

"(3 1  develop  and  Issue  minimum  national 
standards  of  training  for  physicians,  den- 
tists, psychologists,  psychiatrists  and  nurse- 
providing  services  covered  by  this  Act; 

"(4)  develop  and  Issue  minimum  stand- 
ards of  training  for  allied  health  personnel 
employed  by.  or  to  be  employed  by  provid- 
ers, including,  but  not  limited  to.  medical 
technologists,  radiologic  technologists,  opto- 
metrlc  technologists,  dental  hyglenlsts.  den- 
tal assistants,  dental  laboratory  technlclanj", 
dietary  techmclans,  practical  nurses,  nurs- 
ing aides,  pharmacy  aides,  physical  thera- 
pists, physical  therapy  assistants.  Inhala- 
tion therapy  technicians,  electrocardiograph 
technicians,  electroencephalograph  tech- 
nicians, and  surgical  aides; 

"(6)  hold  hearings  and  consult  with  ap- 
propriate professional  or  other  organizations 
and  publicize  for  public  comment  8tandard.<i 
developed  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3i  and 
(4); 

"(6)  In  Its  discretion,  require  the  revision 
of  a  provider's  staffing  patterns,  or  its  stand- 
ards for  the  selection  and  retention  of  pro- 
fessional or  other  personnel,  which  fall  to 
meet  said  minimum  standards: 

"(7)  in  Its  discretion,  provide  for  the 
allied  health  personnel  covered  In  paragraph 
(4) .  special  programs  for  the  training,  or  re- 
training of  personnel  employed  by  providers 
who  fail  to  meet  minimum  standards  of 
training; 

■•(8>  compile  a  generic  list  of  prescription 
drugs  (I)  for  use  by  organizations  supplying 
services  under  titles  IT  and  IV.  and  (11)  for 
use  outside  such  organizations  tinder  titles 
TIT  and  TV  when  furnished  by  or  on  prescrip- 
tion of  a  physician,  psychiatrist,  or  dentist, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  303(b); 

"(9)  prescribe  national  sUndards  for 
health  service  organizations,  corporations, 
and  associations  in  the  health  care  Held:  and 

"(10)  make  an  annual  report,  to  the  Con- 
gress through  the  Secretary  containing  a  re- 
view of  the  over-all  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istration of  this  Act  and  recommending  new 
legislation  If  needed  " 

<7)(^^  Section  531S  title  5  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(96)  Chairman.  NaUonal  ProfeeslonaJ 
Standards  Review  OouncU", 

(B)  Section  6316  of  such  tlUe  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph 

"(133)  Members.  National  Professional 
Standards  Review  Council  (10).". 

(d)  Sections  1155  ig)  and  1168  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    are    repealed. 

TTTLK   n— mPATIKNT    HEALTH    CARE 
BKNBSTTS 

PSOORAM    ESTABtJSHIS 

8»c.   201.   There    U   hereby   established    an 
Insurance  program  to  provide  Insurance  bene- 
fits. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,   financed   by   the   Federal   Government. 
xucrBnjTT 

8«c.  202  (a)  Except  as  provided  Ln  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  every  resident  of 
the  United  States  and  ever\-  nonresident  cit- 
izen thereof,  while  within  the  United  States, 
who  has.  directly  or  Indirectly,  procured  cov- 
erage under  title  III  of  this  Act,  U  eligible 
to  receive  health  care  benefits  under  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, International  organizations,  or  other 
entitles  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  title  to 
persons  within  the  United  States  who  are 
alien  employees  (as  defined  in  regulations)  of 
a  foreign  government,  of  an  Instrumentality 
of  a  foreign  government  exempt  from  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  3111(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  (3ode  of  1964,  or  of  an  international 
organization  ( as  defined  in  the  International 
Organization  Immunity  Act).  An  alien  ad- 
mitted as  a  permanent  re.sldent  and  living 
in  the  United  States,  or  an  alien  admitted 
for  employment  and  employed  within  the 
United  States,  is  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  a  resident  of  the  United  States 

(2)  Agreements  entered  Into  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
the  subsection  shall  be  in  consideration  of 
payment  to  the  United  States  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  furnishing  benefits  to  such 
persons,  or  of  reciprocal  agreement 

(c)  Every  Individual  who  Is  eligible  for 
beneflU  under  this  title  shall  be  entitled  to 
benefits  for  medical  and  other  health  serv- 
ices rendered  after  July  1.  1975,  which  are 
covered  by  this  title  An  individual  receiving 
medical  and  other  health  services  at  the  time 
he  t)ecome8  eligible  for  benefits  under  this 
title  shall  receive  benefiu  only  from  the  date 
that  he  becomes  eligible  for  such  benefits. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions providing  for  automatic  coverage  of 
newly  born  chUdren  up  to  the  age  of  three 
months. 

SCOPE  or  BKNXTTT8 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Every  eligible  Individual  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  payment  made  on  his 
behalf,  or  in  such  situations  as  the  Secre- 
tary allow,  to  him.  for  any  covered  serv- 
ice which  Is  furnished  to  him  within  the 
United  States  by  ai.  approved  hospital  or 
medical  care  faculty  if  such  service  Is  certi- 
fied necessary  and  appropriate  by  the  at- 
tending physician,  dentist,  psychologist,  or 
psychUtrlst.  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  or 
rehabilitation  of  such  Individual. 

(b)  Every  Individual  who  Is  eligible  for 
benefits  under  ths  title  shall  be  covered  for 
the  cost  of — 

(1)   Inpatient  hospital  services; 
(3)    Inpatient   tuberculosis  hospital  serv- 
ices; 

(3)  Inpatient  psychiatric  hospital  serv- 
ices, not  to  exceed  sixty  days  per  year,  with 
an  Individual  lifetime  limit  of  one  hundred 
eighty  days; 

(4)  secondary  care  services;  and 
(6)    post-lnpatlent   home   health   services. 

(c)  Any  service  furnished  otherwise  than 
In  accordance  with  this  title  or  rules  promul- 
gated thereunder  is  not  a  covered  service, 
except  that,  as  specified  in  regulations  pre- 


scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  services  of  a 
Christian  Science  sanatorium  are  covered 
8en.'lcee  If  it  is  operated,  or  listed  and  certi- 
fied, by  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

PATMXNT  or  BTNErrrs 
Sec.  204.  (8)  As  a  condition  precedent  to 
any  benefits  paid  under  this  title  a  family 
or  individual  must  expend  for  services  cov- 
ered by  this  title  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  Its  family  health  cost  ceUlng  (as  de- 
fined in  section  lOKxi)  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
services  that  are  above  one-half  of  the  famUy 
health  cost  celling  and  the  famUy  health 
cost  ceUlng. 

(b)  In  no  case  shall  benefits  be  paid  for 
services  that  are  performed  for  cosmetic  rea- 
sons unless  such  services  are  performed  to 
restore  the  patient  to  a  condition  equivalent 
to  his  condition  immediately  prior  to  the  In- 
Jury  or  disease  on  account  of  which  such 
services  are  performed 

PBOCEDVRX    rOR    PAYMENT 

Sec.  206.  Payment  for  services  described 
In  this  title  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary. 

nWANCINO 

Sec  306  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of'  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"Federal  Health  Care  Trust  Fund"  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Trust 
Fund") .  The  Trust  Fund  shaU  consist  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  deposited  In.  or  appro- 
priated to,  such  fund  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Tnjst  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  amounts  equal  to  100  per  cen- 
tum of — 

(1)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3101(b) 
and  3111(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  wages  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to 
subtitle  F  of  such  Code  after  December  31. 
1966.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  applying  the  applicable  rates  of 
tax  under  such  sections  to  such  wages, 
which  wages  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
the  basLs  of  records  of  wages  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  accordance  with  such 
reports;  and 

(3)  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section  1401  (b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  self-employment  income  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasun,-  or  his  dele- 
gate on  tax  returns  under  subtitle  P  of  such 
Code,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  applying  the  applicable  rate  of 
tax  under  such  section  to  such  self-employ- 
ment Income,  which  self-emplovment  income 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare  on  the  basis  of  rec- 
ords of  self-employment  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  accordance  with  such 
returns. 

The  amounts  appropriated  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  transferred  frcm  time  to 
time  from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury- 
to  the  Trust  Fund,  such  amounts  to  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  taxes, 
specified  in  the  preceding  sentence,  paid  to 
or  deposited  Into  the  Treasury;  and  proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  In  amounts  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  extent  prler 
estimates  were  In  excess  of  or  were  less 
than  the  taxes  specified  In  such  sentence, 
(b)  With  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund,  there 
Is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund  (here- 
inafter  In   this  section  referred   to   as   the 
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"Board  of  Trustees")  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TreasTiry,  the  Secretary  of 
L«bor.  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  Educa- 
Uon.  and  Welfare,  aU  ex  officio  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  the  Managing 
Trustee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Man- 
aging Trustee") .  The  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  shall  serve  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  meet  not  less  frequently  than  once 
each  calendar  year.  It  shall  be' the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to 

( 1 )  hold  the  Trust  Fund; 

(2  I  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  ex- 
pected operation  and  status  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  the  next  two  fiscal  years; 

(3)  report  immediately  to  the  Congress 
whenever  the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  amount  of  the  Trust  Fund  U  unduly 
small;  and 

(4)  review  the  general  policies  followed  In 
managing  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recommend 
changes  in  such  policies,  including  neces- 
sary changes  In  the  provisions  of  law  which 
govern  the  way  in  which  the  Trust  Fund  Is 
to  be  managed. 

The  report  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  assets  of, 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the 
Trust  Fund  during  the  precedmg  fiscal  year 
an  estimate  of  the  expected  income  to  and 
disbursements  to  be  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  during  'he  current  fiscal  year  and 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  and  a 
statement  of  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
Trust  Fund.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as 
a  House  document  of  the  session  of  the 
Congress  to  which  the  report  Is  made 

(C)    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Managing 
Trustee  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust 
Fund   as   is   not.   In   his   Judgment,   required 
to   meet  current  withdrawals    Such    invest- 
ments may  be  made  only  in  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  in  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States    For  such  pur- 
pose such  obligations  may   be  acquired   (1) 
on  original  Issue  at  the  issue  price,  or  (2)  by 
pxirchase  of  outstandmg  obligations  at  the 
market  price.  The  purposes  for  which  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  may  be  issued 
under    the    Second    Liberty    Bond    Act.    as 
amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  authorize 
the  issuance  at  par  of  public-debt  obligations 
for  purchase  by  the  Trust  Fund  Such  obliga- 
tions issued  for  purchase  by  the  TYust  Fund 
shall  have  maturities  fixed  with  due  regard 
for  the  needs  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
bear  Uiterest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
market    yield    (computed    by    the    Managing 
Trustee  on  the  basis  of  market  quotations  as 
of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  Issue )  on  all  market- 
able    Interest- bearing     obligations     of     the 
United   States   then    forming   a   part   of   the 
public   debt   which   are   not   due   or   callable 
untu  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  end  of  such  calendar  month;  except  that 
where    such   average   market    yield   Is   not   a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the 
rate  of  Interest  on  such  obligations  shaU  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
nearest    such    market    yield     The    Managing 
Trustee  may  purchase  other  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  Interest 
by   the   United   States,   on   original    issue   or 
at   the   market  price,   only   where   he   deter- 
mines that  the  purchase  of  such  other  obli- 
gations Is  In  the  public  interest 

(d)  Any  obligations  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  (except  public-debt  obligations  Issued 
exclusively  to  the  Trust  Fund)  may  be  sold 
by  the  Managing  Trustee  at  the  market 
price,  and  such  public-debt  obligations  may 
be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  interest 

(e)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
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the  sale  or  redemption  ot,  any  obll^tloiLS 
held  la  the  Trust  Fund  sh&U  b«  credited 
to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(()(!>  The  Managing  Trustee  Is  directed 
to  pay  from  time  to  time  from  the  Trust 
Fund  into  the  Treasury  the  amount  esti- 
mated by  him  as  taxes  Unpoeed  under  sec- 
tion 3101(b)  which  are  subject  to  refund 
under  section  6413(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  June  30.  1975.  Such  taxes  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  records  of 
wages  established  and  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  accordance  with  the  wages  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
pursuant  to  subtitle  F  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  fur- 
nish the  Managing  Trustee  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  the  Managing 
Trustee  for  such  purpose.  The  payments  by 
the  Btonaging  Trustee  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treas\iry  as  repayments  to  the  account 
for   refunding   internal   revenue   collections. 

(2)  Repayments  made  under  paragraph  (\) 
shall  not  be  available  for  expenditure*  but 
shall  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  If  it  subsequently  appears  that  the 
estimates  under  such  paragraph  In  any  par- 
ticular period  were  too  high  or  too  low. 
appropriate  adjustment3  shall  be  made  by 
the  Managing  Trustee  In  f-iture  payments. 

(g>  The  Managing  Trustee  shaU  also  pay 
from  time  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  certifies  are  necessary  to 
make  the  payments  provided  for  by  this  part, 
and  the  payments  with  respect  to  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

(h)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Trust  Fund  all  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  es- 
tablished bv  section  1817.  title  XVTIT.  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  sribsectlon  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  that  beneflta  under 
this  title  begin 

<1>    There    are    hereby    appropriated    such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Trust  Fund. 
TITLE  m— STJPPIjnilZNTARY  MEDICAL 
INSURANCE 

PkOCBAkl    EST4SUSKKD 

Sic.  301.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  vol- 
untary Insurance  program  to  provide  medical 
insurance  beneflta.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  to  those  individuals 
who  elect  to  enroll  under  such  program,  to 
be  financed  from  premium  payments  by  en- 
rollees  together  with  contributions  from 
funds  by  the  Federal  Government 

SLICIBtLrTT    AJfD    SKKOLLMXIfT 

8«c  302  (a)  Every  Individual  who  Is  eli- 
gible for  beneflu  under  title  II  of  this  Act  Is 
eligible  to  enroll  for  benefits  under  this  title. 

(bi  An  Individual  may  enroll  for  coverage 
under  this  title  only  In  such  manner  and 
form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation,  and  only  during  enrollment 
periods  prescribed  In  or  under  thU  Act. 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  general  enrollment 
period,  during  which  aU  eligible  individuals 
may  enroll,  beginning  on  June  1.  1974  and 
ending  on  March  31.  1975  Thereafter  enroll- 
ment shall  be  open  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March  of  each  year  for  cover- 
age to  begin  on  July  l  of  that  year. 

(d)  Aliens  shall  be  eligible  to  enroll  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment* reached  under  section  202(b)  (1) 

fc)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions providing  for  automatic  coverage  of 
newly  bom  children  up  to  the  age  of  three 
months 

■COF«    ■tWLftlS 

Skc  30a  I  at  The  benefits  provided  to  an 
Individual  by  the  Insiirance  program  estab- 
lished by  thU  title  shall  consist  of— 

( 1 )  entitlement  to  have  payaMot  mada  to 


him  or  on  his  behalf  (subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  medical  and 
other  health  services: 

(3)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made 
on  his  beheOf  for — 

(A)  home  health  services;   and 

(B)  outpatient  physical  therapy  services: 

(3)  entitlement  to  have  payment  to  him 
or  made  on  his  behalf  for  professional  serv- 
ices of  a  doctor  of  dentistry  or  oral  surgery. 
Including  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  serv- 
ices, provided  on  an  outpatient  basis,  except 
that— 

(A)  orthodontry  and  services  of  orthodon- 
tists are  excluded  unless  performed  In  rela- 
tion to  restoration  of  a  prior  condition:  and 

(B)  for  i>ersons  above  the  age  of  eleven 
years.  s?rvices  are  covered  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  would  be  a  covered  service 
when  performed  by  a  physician  under  this 
title  where  the  dentist  is  legally  licensed 
to  perform  such  service  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 501: 

(4)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made  to 
him  or  on  his  behalf  for  professional  serv- 
ices of  a  psychologist  or  a  psychiatrist  pro- 
vided on  an  outpatient  basis  or  as  Incident 
to  Inpatient  hospital  services  (subject  to  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary),  for 
up  to  twenty-six  visits  during  the  calendar 
year  and  up  to  one  hundred  four  visits  dur- 
ing his  lifetime: 

(6)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made  to 
him  or  on  his  behalf  for  nondiagnostic  med- 
ical examinations  (as  provided  by  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  (but  In- 
cluding— 

(A)  blyearly  examinations  for  children  be- 
tween birth  and  the  age  of  four;  and 

(B)  pre-natal  care. 

(b)  The  beneflta  provided  to  an  Individual 
by  the  Insurance  program  established  by  this 
title  shall   include  drugs  which  are — 

(1)  used  in  the  treatment  of  long-term  or 
chronic  Illnesses  (as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary ) :  and 

1 11)  are  prescribed  by  a  physician  from  the 
list  developed  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions In  section  107(d)(8). 

PATifxirr  or  Bttrtrm 

SBC  304  la)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  there  shall  be  paid  from  the 
Suppleme::tary  Health  Care  Trust  Fund.  In 
the  case  of  each  Individual  who  is  covered 
under  the  Insurance  program  established  by 
this  title  and  Incurs  expenses  for  services 
with  respect  to  which  benefits  are  payable 
under  this  title,  amounts  equal  to — 

( 1 )  100  per  centum  of  the  reasonable  costs 
of  the  services  described  In  section  303(a) 
(li.  (2).  (4).  and  (5).  less  (Ai  $50  per  per- 
son per  calendar  year,  where  the  per  person 
family  income  exceeds  $2,000  per  year,  or  (B) 
$25  per  person  per  calendar  year  where  the 
per  person  family  Income  Is  12.000  or  $1,500. 
or  (C)  $10  per  person  per  calendar  year 
where  the  per  person  f.\mlly  income  is  $1,000 
or  les.? 

(2i  100  per  centum  of  the  reasonable  costs 
of  the  services  described  In  section  303(a) 
i3)  less  (A)  $25  per  person  per  calendar 
year,  where  the  per  person  family  income 
exceeds  $2,000  per  year,  or  (Bi  $15  per  per- 
son per  calendar  year  where  the  per  person 
family  Income  is  greater  than  $2,000  or  $1,500. 
or  I C  I  $10  per  person  per  calendar  year  where 
the  per  person  family  Income  Is  $1,000  or 
less 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  thU 
title  wth  respect  to  any  services  furnished 
an  Individual  to  the  extent  that  such  Indi- 
vidual Is  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
with  respect  to  services  under  title  n. 

*(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  thU 
title  to  any  provider  of  services  or  other  per- 
son under  this  title  unless  there  have  been 
furnished  such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  determine  the  amounts  due 
such  provide*  or  other  person  under  thU 
tlU«  for  tbe  period  with  reapect  to  which  the 


amounts   are   being   paid   or   for   any  prior 

period. 

PROCEDtJBK  rOB  PAYMENT 

8xc.  305.  Payment  for  services  deacrlhed 
In  section  303(a)  shall  be  made  by  the  In- 
surance carrier  or  other  administrative  In- 
termediary who  has  contracted  to  cover  the 
region  In  which  the  services  were  rendered 
upon  the  submission  to  such  Insurance  car- 
rier, a  claim  in  such  manner  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  by  published  regulations. 

rXNANCINC 

Sec.  306.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  dur- 
ing January  1975.  and  of  each  year  there- 
after determine  and  promulgate  the  dollar 
amount  which  shall  be  applicable  for  pre- 
miums for  each  region  and  subreglon  for 
mouths  occurring  In  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod commencing  July  1  of  that  year.  Such 
dollar  amount  shall  be  such  amount  as  the 
Secretar>'  estimates  will  be  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral ahskre  of  the  total  of  the  premium  costs 
which  he  estimates  will  be  payable  from 
the  Supplementary  Health  Care  Trust  Fund 
for  such  twelve-month  period. 

(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  premiums  for 
Supplementary  Health  Care  under  this  title 
shall  be  equal  to — 

(A)  100  per  centum  of  the  premium  where 
the  per  person  family  Income  Is  $1,000  or 
lees; 

( B )  76  per  centum  of  the  premiums  where 
the  per  person  family  income  Is  $1,500; 

(c)  50  per  centum  of  the  premiums  where 
the  per  person  family  Income  Is  $2,000:  and 

(D)  25  per  centum  of  the  premiums  where 
the  per  person  family  Income  Is  $2,500. 
The  balance  (of  the  premium)  not  covered 
by  the  Federal  share  shall  be  paid  by  the 
family  and  where  the  per  person  family  in- 
come exceeds  $2,500  per  person  the  Federal 
share  shall  be  0  per  centum. 

(b)  If  any  monthly  premium  determined 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  not  a  multiple  of  10  cents,  such 
premium  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  10  cents. 

PAYMENT   or    PKXMrUMS 

Ssc,  307.  (a)  Payment  of  the  family  share 
of  the  premliom  under  this  title  shall  be 
made,  in  a  manner  specified  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  desig- 
nated Insurance  carrier  or  other  administra- 
tive intermediary  In  the  region  In  which  the 
family  resides. 

( b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  pro- 
vide regulations  for  the  administrative  Inter- 
mediary of  the  regions  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  employers  to  deduct  from  the  sal- 
aries and  wages  of  their  employees  the 
amount  of  their  premiums. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  Impairing  or  restricting  any  labor-man- 
agement contract  or  employee  health-bene- 
fit agreement  now  In  effect  or  to  become 
effective  In  the  future.  Employers  may  enter 
Into  agreements  with  administrative  Inter- 
medlartee  to  ccrver  all  or  part  of  an  employee's 
premium  cost. 

(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
Is  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  his  monthly 
premiums  under  this  title  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  ig)  of  this  section)  shall 
be  collected  by  deducting  the  amount  of 
such  monthly  benefits  Such  deductions 
shall  be  made  In  such  maruier  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  from  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  trust  fund 
or  the  Federal  disability  insurance  trust 
fund  to  the  supplementary  health  care  trust 
fund  the  aggregate  amount  deducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  for  the 
period  to  which  such  transfer  relates  from 
benefiu  under  section  202  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity   Act    which    are    payable    from    such 
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trust  fund.  Such  transfer  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  uertlflcaion  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  shall 
be  appropriately  adjusted  to  the  extent  that 
prior   transfers   were  loo  great  or   too  small. 

(e)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
Is  entitled  to  receive  for  a  month  an  annuity 
or  pension  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  his  monthly  premiums  under 
UUs  title  shall  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (g) )  be  collected  by  deducting  the 
amount  thereof  from  such  annuity  or  pen- 
sion. Such  deduction  shall  be  made  In  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  prescribed  only  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time.  tranf>fer  from  the  railroad 
retirement  account  to  the  supplementary 
health  care  trust  fund  the  aggregate  amount 
deducted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  period 
to  which  such  transfer  relates.  Such  trans- 
fers shall  be  made  on  the  bacls  of  a  certifi- 
cation by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
and  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  to  the 
extent  that  prior  transfers  were  too  great 
or  too  small. 

(f)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
entitled  both  to  monthly  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 202  and  to  an  annuity  or  pension  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  at  the 
time  he  enrolls  under  this  title,  subsection 
(d)  shall  apply  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
be  entitled  both  to  such  benefits  and  such 
annuity  or  pension.  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  becomes  entitled  both  to  such 
benefits  and  such  an  annuity  or  pension 
after  he  enrolls  under  this  part,  subsection 
(d)  shall  ^ply  If  the  first  month  for  which 
he  was  entitled  to  such  benefits  was  the 
same  as  or  earlier  than  the  first  month  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  such  annuity  or 
pension,  and  otherwise  subsection  (e)  shall 
apply. 

(g)  If  an  Individual  to  whom  subsection 
(d)  or  (e)  applies  estimates  that  the  amount 
which  win  be  available  for  deduction  under 
such  subsection  for  any  premium  payment 
period  will  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  premiums  for  such  period,  he  may 
(under  regulations)  pay  to  the  Secretary 
such  portion  of  the  monthly  premiums  for 
such  period  as  he  desires. 

(h)(1)    In   the   case   of   an   Individual   re- 
ceiving an  annuity  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter   83   of   title   5.   United   States   Code, 
or  any  other  law  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  providing  retirement  or 
survivorship    protection,    to    whom    neither 
subsection    (d)    nor  subsection    (c)    applies, 
his  monthly  premiums  under  this  part  (and 
the  monthly  premiums  of  the  spouse  of  such 
Individual   under   this   part   If   neither  sub- 
section   (d)    nor   subsection    (e)    applies   to 
such  spouse  and  If  such  Individual  agrees) 
shaU.    upon    notice    from    the    Secretary    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  be  collected  by  deduct- 
ing the  amount  thereof  from  each  Install- 
ment of  such  annuity.  Such  deduction  shall 
be  made  In  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  deter- 
mine.   The    Civil    Service    Commission    shall 
furnish    such   Information   as   the   Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  rea- 
sonably request   In  order  to  carry  out  his 
functions   under   thU   part   with   respect   to 
Individuals    to    whom    this    subsection    ap- 
plies.   A   plan   described    In    section   8903   of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  may  reimburse 
each    annuitant    enrolled    In    such    plan    an 
amount  equal  to  the  premiums  paid  by  him 
under   this   part   If    such    reimbursement    Is 
paid  entirely  from  funds  of  such  plan  which 
are    derived    from    sources    other    than    the 
contributions   described   In    section    8906    of 
such  title. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  transfer  from  the  civil  service  re- 


tirement and  dlsabUlty  fund,  or  the  account 
(if  any)  applicable  In  the  case  of  such  other 
law  administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, to  the  supplementary  health  ca.'-e 
trust  fund  the  aggregate  amount  deducted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  pencxl  to  which 
such  transfer  relates.  Such  transfer  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  certification  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  and  shall  be  ajjpro- 
prlately  adjusted  to  the  extent  that  prior 
transfers  were  too  great  or  too  small. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  partic- 
ipates In  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  this  title  but  with  respect  to  whom  none 
of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
applies,  or  with  respect  to  whom  subsection 
(g)  applies,  the  premiums  shall  be  paid  to  the 
designated  insurance  carrier  at  such  times, 
and  In  such  manner,  as  the  Secretary  shaU 
by  regulations  prescribe. 

(J)  Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (g)  or  (1)  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  supple- 
mentary Health  Care  Trust  Fund. 

(k)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  partic- 
ipates In  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  this  title,  premiums  shall  be  payable  for 
the  period  commencing  with  the  first  month 
of  his  coverage  period  and  ending  with  the 
month  In  which  he  dies.  or.  If  earlier.  In 
which  his  coverage  under  such  program 
terminates. 

(1)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay  from 
time  to  time,  but  not  less  than  yearly,  to 
the  Insurance  carriers  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  certifies  are  necessary  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  premiums  under  this 
title. 

(m)  Where  an  Individual  or  family  falls 
to  pay  hU  share  of  the  premium,  coverage 
shall  continue  either  partially  or  fuUy.  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  vear.  subject  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

SUPPLEMINTARY    HEALTH    CAEE    TRtrST    FUND 

Sec.  308.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Sup- 
plementary Health  Care  Trust  Fund"  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Trust  Fund")  :  The  Trust  Fund  shall  con- 
sist of  such  amounts  as  may  be  deposited  In 
or  appropriated  to,  such  fund  as  provided* 
In  this  tlUe. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Trust  Fund,  all  assets  and  llabUltles  of  the 
'•Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund",  established  by  section  1842 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  This 
section  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  on 
which  benefits  under  this  title  begin. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund  there 
Is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board  of  Trustees")  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  all  ex  officio.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  the  Managing  Trustee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Managing 
Trustee")  The  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity shall  serve  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
meet  not  less  frequently  than  once  each 
calendar  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to — 

(1)  hold  the  Trust  Fund: 

(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its 
expected  operation  and  status  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  two  fiscal 
years; 

(3)  report  Immediately  to  the  Congress 
whenever  the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amount  of  the  Trust  Fund  Is  unduly  small: 
and 


(4)  review  the  general  policies  followed  in 
managing  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recommend 
changes  in  such  policies.  Including  necessary 
changes  In  the  provisions  of  law  which  govern 
the  way  In  which  the  Trust  Fund  Is  to  be 
managed. 

The  report  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  assets  of. 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  Trust 
P-Jnd  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  expected  Income  to.  and  dis- 
bursements to  be  made  from,  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years,  and  a  statement  of  the 
actuarial  status  of  the  Trust  Fund.  Such 
report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document 
of  the  session  of  the  Congrea^  to  which  the 
report  is  made. 

(d)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Managing 
Trustee  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust 
Fund  as  Is  not.  In  his  Judgment,  required 
to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  Invest- 
ments may  be  made  only  in  interest -bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  in  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
Uiterest  by  the  United  Slates.  For  such  pur- 
pose such  obligations  mav  be  acquired  (i) 
on  original  issue  at  the  Issue  price,  or  (2) 
by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations  at 
the  market  price.  The  purposes  for  which 
obligations  of  the  United  Sutes  mav  be  is- 
sued under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
as  amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  author- 
ize the  Issuance  at  par  of  public-debt  obliga- 
tions for  purchase  by  the  Trust  Fund  Such 
obligations.  Issued  for  purchase  by  the  Trust 
Fund  shall  have  maturities  fixed  with  due 
regard  for  the  needs  of  the  Trust  Fund  and 
ShaU  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  market  yield  (computed  bv  the 
Managing  Trustee  on  the  basis  of  market 
quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  is- 
sue) on  all  marketable  Interest-being  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  then  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are  not  due 
or  caUable  until  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month- 
except  that  where  such  averace  market  ve'd 
IS  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  l  p«r 
centum,  the  rate  of  interest  on  such  obllga- 
tlons  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum  nearest  such  market  yield  The 
Managing  Trustee  may  purchase  other  In- 
teres  t-bearlng  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  Stat« 
on  original  Issue  or  at  the  market  price  only 
Where  he  determines  that  the  purchase  of 
such    other    obligations    Is    in    the    public 

(e)  Any  obligations  acquired  bv  t-'ie  Trust 
Fund  (except  p'^bUc-debt  obligations  issued 
exclusively  to  the  Trust  Fund ,  may  be  sold 
by  the  Managing  Trustee  at  the  market  price 
and  such  public-debt  obllgallons  may  be' 
redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest 

(f)  The  inie-'est  c:..  and  ihe  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  reden-.puon  of,  a::v  rbupaiions 
held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund 

(g)  There  shall  be  transferred  periodlcaUy 
(but  not  less  often  than  once  each  fiscal 
year)  to  the  Trust  Fund  from  ihe  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insuraiioe  Trust 
Fund  and  from  the  Federal  DLsabUity  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  tt  the 
amounts  not  previously  so  transferred  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare sliall  have  certified  as  overpayments 
(Other  than  amounts  sc  certified  to  the  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Board)  pursuant  to  this 
Act  There  shall  be  traiisf erred  pert^idically 
(but  not  less  often  than  once  each  fiscal 
year)  to  the  TYust  Fund  from  Uie  RaUroikd 
Retirement  Acccunt  amounts  equivalent  to 
the  amounts  not  previously  so  irai^sferred 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed-.icaucn. 
and  Welfare  shaU  have  certified  as  cv«rpay." 
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menu  to  the  RAlIroad  Retirement  Board 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Tber«  ar«  hereby  appropriated  such 
funds  as  may  be  aeceosary  to  defray  tbe  ex- 
penses of  the  Trust  Pund. 

(1)  The  Managing  Truatee  shall  p«y  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  certifies  are  neceaaary  to 
make  the  payments  provided  for  by  this  title, 
and  the  payments  with  reepect  to  admlnlstra- 
tl7e  expenses. 

TFTLE    rv— HEALTH    MAINTENANCS 
ORaA>riZATION8 

oaANTS  FOB  or7xi.opicx>rr 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Health  Delivery 
Committee  las  provided  In  section  604) 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
estahllahment  and  flnanclng  of  public  or 
private  prepaid  health  maintenance  organi- 
sations  I  as  defined  in  section  101  (oc)). 

(b)  ( 1)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1978.  June  30, 
1970.  and  June  30.  1977.  such  sums  as  may 
be  neceasary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  vhlch  shall  be  used  by  the  SecT«- 
tary  to  make  grants  or  loans  to  oover  the 
costs  of  planning  and  eetabllshtng  such  cr- 
ganlaattona  Including  construction  coeta.  to 
such  groups  or  entitles  which  meet  the 
qualifications,  for  such  grants  or  lo«na,  as 
astabUahed  by  the  Secretary. 

K'i)  In  no  case  shall  a  grant  to  any  one 
health  maintenance  organization  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  development  costs  of  the 
organization,  except  that  organizations 
which  locate  In  and  serve  areas  that  are  lo- 
cated m  physician  shortage  areas  (as  defined 
by  the  Secretary)  may  receive  grants  up  to  70 
per  centum  of  the  total  development  costs. 

(3)  Loans  to  such  organizations  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
3ecretar>-  may  prescribe  by  regiilatlon  or  in 
the  agreement  with  the  organization.  Such 
loans  shall  be  repayable  In  equal  or  gradu- 
ated Installments  over  a  twenty-year  period 
which  begins  upon  the  date  of  commence- 
ment of  such  organizations.  Such  loans  shall 
bear  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance,  com- 
puted only  for  periods  during  which  the  loan 
Is  repayable,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per 
annum. 

CON-nUCTS   WTTH    KCALTH    MAIKTCNANCZ 
OaCAKIZATIONS 

Sic,  40a.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
contracts  (without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  revised  statutes  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  recjutrlng  competitive  bidding)  with 
qualified  health  maintenance  organizations 
to  provide  the  services  described  In  titles  n 
and  ni  to  be  rendered  after  June  30.   1975. 

(b>  The  total  P'ederal  and  family  pay- 
ments for  services  provided  under  contracts 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be 
made  m  any  amount  that  is  In  excess  of  the 
average  total  coat  of  such  services  for  fami- 
lies In  that  region 

Sbc.  403  (a)  The  Federal  share  of  the  pre- 
mium or  prepayment  tor  participants  In  the 
health  maintenance  organizations  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  section  306 
lalO)   and  section  304(a). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  during  1976.  and 
each  year  thereafter  determine  and  promul- 
gate the  dollar  amount  which  shall  be  pay- 
able to  organizaUons  within  each  teglon 
1  under  secuon  403)  for  months  occurring  in 
the  twelve-month  period  commencing  July  1 
in  each  succeeding  year.  Such  dollar  amount 
shall  be  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  eaU- 
matea  wUl  be  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of 
the  total  of  the  premium  or  prepayment  coats 
which  he  estimates  wUl  be  payable  from  the 
Supplementary  Health  Care  Trust  Pund  and 
the  Federal  Health  Care  Trust  Fund  for  such 
twelve-month  period. 


PATMXlrr   OP    PKBJCTUlfS 

Sk;.  404.  Family  payment  of  premixims 
under  this  title  shall  be  made  In  a  manner 
similar  to  the  payment  of  premiums  pre- 
scribed by  section  307  and  any  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

BJGIBILTrT 

Sbc   406.  Any  Individual  who  Is  eligible  for 
benefits  under  titles  11  and  HI  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  enroU  for  benefits  under  this  title. 
nrmoLLMKNT 

S»c.  408.  (a)  A  family  may  enroll  for  cover- 
age under  this  title  only  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation,  and  only  during  enrollment 
periods  prescribed  in  or  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  limited 
membership  in  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations e.xcept  that  no  applicant  for  mem- 
bership may  be  denied  membership  solely 
because  of  age  or  health  condition 
TITLE    V— »4ISCELLA>fEOUS    PROVISIONS 

FlSnUI.  HXALTH  CAKX  STANDASnS 

Sec.  501  Health  personnel  and  allied  health 
personnel  listed  in  section  107(d)  (3)  and 
(4)  who  are  legally  authorized  by  a  State  to 
practice  their  respective  professions  and  who 
meet  national  standards  established  by  the 
Council  pursuant  to  section  107(d)  (3).  (4). 
and  (6)  are  hereby  authorized  to  practice 
such  profession  in  any  other  State,  either  in- 
dependently or  on  behalf  of  an  organization 
(Including  hospitals) . 

COSPORATX  P«ACTIC« 

Sec.  503.  If  any  proposed  or  existing  medi- 
cal care  institution  or  health  maintenance 
organization  meets  the  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Council  is  Ineligible  to  incorporate 
under  State  law  for  reasons  deemed  Incom- 
patible by  the  Secretary,  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Council  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  Incorporation  allowing  such  medical 
care  Institution  or  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization to  provide  the  services  described 
In  this  Act  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
State  law  applicable  corporations  in  such 
SUte. 

Sac.  603.  (a)  The  determination  of  whether 
an  Individual  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
tltlee  n.  m,  and  IV.  and  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  beneflu  under  title  n. 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 

(b)  Any  individual  dissatisfied  with  any 
determination  under  subsection  la)  as  to 
entitlement  under  titles  II.  m.  and  IV,  or 
as  to  amoimt  of  benefits  under  title  n.  where 
the  matter  in  controversy  is  tlOO  or  more, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  bearing  ttiereon  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  provided 
In  section  306(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  In  the  case  of  determination  as  to  en- 
titlement or  as  to  amount  of  benefits  where 
the  amount  In  controversy  Is  $1,000  or  more, 
to  Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  final  de- 
cision after  such  hearing  as  Is  provided  In 
section  306(g)   of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  c  I  Any  Individual  or  organization  dissatls- 
fled  with  any  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  does  not  qualify  under  this 
Act.  to  provide  services,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  hearing  thereon  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  provided  in  section  306(b) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  to  Judicial 
review  of  the  Secretary's  final  decision  after 
such  hearing  as  Is  provided  In  section  306(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act 

HXALTH    DXLTVXBT    COMMrmS 

See  504  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  Health  Delivery  Committee  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Committee)  to  be 
composed  of  nine  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
ccnsent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  two  years 


without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  tlUe  6, 
United  States  Code.  Earh  member  so  ap- 
pointed from  the  medical  antl  allied  heaith 
fields  shall  be  a  person  whi  as  the  resilt  of 
his  training,  experience  and  a'talnmer.ts  Is 
exceptionally  qualified  to  perform  his  duties 
on  this  Committee  A  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mittee shall  not  affect  its  activities  and  six 
members  thereof  shall  constitute  a  qjorum. 
The  members  shall  choose  their  <  i-n  f-halr- 
man  A  member  of  the  Committee  who  la  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Ooverument 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation. 
During  his  term  of  oQlce  no  member  shall 
engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation  or 
employment. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall — 

(1)  study  the  current  need  for  medical 
personnel  and  facilities  In  the  United  States; 

(3)  study  the  estimated  need  for  such 
personnel  and  facilities  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing two  decades: 

(3)  study  the  solution  to  meeting  the  needs 
found,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  prepaid  or  health  maintenance 
plans,  operating  under  title  IV  of  this  Act; 
and 

(4)  publish  a  report,  every  six  months,  of 
Its  findings  and  reconxmendatlons. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  Conunlttee  such  staff,  information,  and 
other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  activities. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  be  appointed 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
continue  for  two  years  thereafter. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(f)(i)  Section  5315,  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(97)  Chairman,  Health  DeUvery  Commit- 
tee " 

(3)  SecUon  5310  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(133)  Members,  Health  Delivery  Commit- 
tee (8)." 

OTBCnvX  DATES 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Benefits  conferred  by  titles 
II  and  ni  of  this  Act  shall  commence  July  I, 
1976. 

(b)  Beneflu  conferred  by  title  IV  of  this 
Act  shall  commence  July  1,  1976. 

(c)  Titles  I  and  V  are  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ran  choice  bt  pattent  cuabantekd 
Sec.  506.  Any  Individual  entitled  to  in- 
surance benefits  under  titles  n  and  III  may 
obtain  health  services  from  any  Institution, 
agency,  or  person  qualified  to  participate 
under  titles  II  and  in  if  such  Institution, 
agency,  or  person  undertake*  to  provide  him 
such  services. 

OPTION    TO    INDrvroUALa    TO    OBTAIN    OTHX> 
HXALTH  INSnUNCE  PROTECTION 

Sbc.  507.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  State 
from  providing,  or  any  Individual  from  pur- 
chasing or  otherwise  securing,  protection 
against  the  cost  of  any  health  services. 

ETTECT    tTPON    OTHEE  ACn'S 

Sec.  50a.  (a)  Title  XVlll  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  repealed,  effective  upon  the 
date  that  the  health  benefits  of  this  Act  be- 
come effective 

(b)  Chapter  89,  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
Is  repealed  effective  upon  the  date  the  health 
benefits  of  this  Act  become  effective. 

(c)  The  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  (74  Stat  849)  Is  repealed  effec- 
tive upon  the  date  the  health  benefits  of  this 
Act  become  effective. 

(d)  After  the  effective  date  of  health  se- 
curity benefits  provided  under  this  Act  no 
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SUte  (as  defined  In  section  1101(a)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  shall  be  required, 
as  a  ooQditlon  of  approval  of  its  State  plan 
under  title  XIX  of  that  Act.  to  furnish  any 
service  which  constitutes  a  covered  service 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  and  any  amount 
expended  for  the  furnishing  of  any  such 
service  to  a  person  eligible  for  services  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  disregarded  In 
determining  the  amount  of  any  payment  to 
a  State  under  such  title  XIX  The  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the  minimum 
scope  of  services  required  (In  lieu  of  the 
requirements  of  section  1902(a)  (13)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  as  a  condition  of  ap- 
proval, after  the  effective  date  of  health  se- 
curlty  benefiu,  of  a  SUte  plan  under  such 
title  XIX.  Such  minimum  scope  of  services 
shall,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  prac- 
ticable, be  designed  to  supplement  the  bene- 
flu avaUable  under  title  II  of  this  Act,  and 
with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  dental 
services  and  of  drugs  to  persons  not  entitled 
to  such  services  or  not  entitled  to  such 
drugs,  under  title  n  of  this  Act. 

AfTHORIZATlON    OF   APPBOPEIATION8 

Sec.  509.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  each  fiscal  year,  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

StTMlCART    OF    THE    MaJOB    PROVISIONS   OF   THE 

Health  Rights  Act 
The  Health  Rlghte  Act  establishes  a  two 
part  program  to  assure  all  Americans  of  pro- 
tection from  unmeeUble  flJianclal  obliga- 
tions due  to  the  costs  of  health  maintenance 
and  recovery  from  illness.  It  replaces  both 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs  now  In 
effect. 

The  first  part  provides  Inpatient,  "major 
Illness'  protection  for  all  individuals.  It  dif- 
fers from  traditional  catastrophic  plans  by 
covering  all  costs  above  each  family's  "health 
cost  celling." 

The  second  part  Is  an  outpatient  health 
maintenance  Insurance  plan.  All  families 
subscribing  to  the  outpatient  plan  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  Inpatient  plan. 

AD  ministration 

Both  the  Inpatient  and  outpatient  plana 
are  administered  by  insxirance  carriers  or 
public  or  private  agencies  on  a  regional  basis, 
under  contract  with  the  newly  created  Of- 
fice of  Health  Care  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


FINANCrNO 

Inpatient  plan;  Federal  share  is  financed 
In  part  through  present  health  Insurance 
portion  of  Social  Security  payroll  uxes  and 
in  part  through  general  revenues  Individual 
family  deductibles  cover  the  patient  s  share 

Outpatient  plan:  is  financed  in  part 
through  family  premium  payments  which 
will  be  supplemented  In  whole  or  pan  with 
Federal  paj-meiits  for  law  income  famlliee 
Employers  may  arrange  to  finance  all  or 
part  of  their  employees  premiums  under  this 
plan. 

BENEFITS 

(See  sample  figures  In  chart  below) 
Inpatient  plan  pays  all  covered  costs  above 
each  family's  "health  cost  celling  '  This 
health  cost  celling  is  determined  on  a  famiiy 
by  famUy  basis,  by  use  of  a  formula  taking 
Into  account  both  family  income  and  family 
size  (rounded  to  the  nearest  .«1,0W  for  those 
with  adjusted  "family  incomes  '  of  over  *2.- 
000.  to  the  nearest  $500  for  those  with  ad- 
Justed  "family  Incomes"  82, OCX)  and  under i. 
The  family  musi  spend  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  lU  cost  ceiling  on  covered  ex- 
I>ense8  before  there  is  any  Federal  contribu- 
tion. Covered  expenses  between  one-half  the 
cost  celling  and  the  cost  celling  will  be 
matched  on  a  50Si-60'"  coinsurance  basis. 
Families  may  cover  costs  which  fall  under 
their  health  cost  celling  either  with  their 
own  assets  or  through  a  personally  purchased 
Insurance  policy.  All  covered  expenses  above 
the  family's  cost  ceUlng  are  covered  by  Fed- 
eral payments.  For  low  income  families,  this 
program  completely  supplements  the  out- 
patient program 

Outpatient  plan  pays  all  covered  costs 
above  an  individual  deductible  of  »50  per 
year,  with  lower  individual  deductibles  for 
low  income  persons.  There  Is  an  additional 
Individual  deductible  for  low  income  per- 
sons. The  small  Initial  payment  for.  and  the 
breadth  of.  covered  outpatient  services  wiU 
encourage  illness  prevention  and  discourage 
overutUizatlon  of  Inpatient  sen-.ces. 

COVERED    SEBV^CBS 

Inpatient  plan  covers  hospital  Inpatient 
service,  secondary  care  Inpatient  services 
(without  a  prior  requirement  of  hospital 
care),  and  home  health  services  following 
Inpatient  status  m  either  a  hospital  or  sec- 
ondary care  facility.  Inpatient  mental  health 
services  are  also  covered,  with  a  yearly  limit 
of  Sixly  days  and  an  overall  lifetime  limit  of 
180  da  vs. 


Outpatient  plan  covers  outpatient  physi- 
cians' services  Includl.ig  diagnostic  services. 
limited  "check-up"  examinations  pre-natal 
and  well-child  care,  dental  care  for  children 
under  the  age  of  12.  and  outpatient  mental 
health  services,  with  a  yearly  limit  of  36 
treatment*  and  an  overall  lifetime  iinait  of 
104  treatments 

UTILIZATION    REVIIW   AND   COOaDINAnON    OF 
iiEALTH    SEE  VICES 

This  Act  incorporates  provisions  of  newly- 
enacted  Professional  Standards  Re.iew  pro- 
gram, with  some  modifications  It  requires 
such  correlation  of  activities  and  interchange 
of  data  as  Is  necessary  to  provide  quality 
r.ealth  services  in  the  most  economically 
p.->sslble  manner.  It  estabiishes  a  National 
Professional  Standards  Review  Council,  ap- 
pol:ited  by  the  Pres:dent,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Seriate  to  oversee  and 
coordinate  the  activities  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Cr  jncils  and  Professional 
SUndards  Review  Organizations  and  to 
malce  both  executive  and  legislative  recom- 
hiendations  for  Improvement  In  the  program. 

PL.^N.VING    FOS    HEALTH     MANTOWER    EEBOCaCXS 
TO   METT    NATIONAL    NEEDS 

The  Act  establishes  a  two  year,  Presiden- 
tiaily  appointed.  Health  Delivery  Committee. 
The  Conunittee  is  charged  with  determining 
the  current  need  for  medical  personnel  and 
facilities  In  the  United  States,  assessing  the 
need  for  such  personnel  and  facilities  in  the 
succeeding  two  decades,  asseaalng  the  viabil- 
ity of  health  maintenance  organizations  In 
helping  to  meet  this  need,  rmd  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Presadent  and  to  the 
Congress  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  needs. 

PROGBAM  TO  ENCOrEACE  THX  DrVELOPMENT  AND 
fTILIZATION  OF  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  OEOA- 
NIZATIO.NS 

The  Health  Rights  Act  authorizes  Federal 

gr.ants  and  ioaiij  for  the  plajinlng  and  devel- 
op.Tient,  including  cor..strjctlon.  cf  p.-epald 
health  maintenance  organizations  GranU 
for  the  planniiig  and  development  of  health 
h\^'tenahce  organizations  may  cover  50'~v  of 
the  development  costs  For  health  naalnte- 
nance  organizaUons  which  locate  in  and 
serve  patients  in  physician  shortage  areas, 
grants  may  cover  70'^  of  the  development 
and  initial  operating  costs  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfa.-^  L'  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  qualiied  health 
maintenance  organizations  to  provide  the 
services  covered  by  the  outpatient  and  in- 
patient plans  described  above. 


SAMPLE  FIGURES  FOR  COST  PROVISIONS  UNDER  HEALTH  RIGHTS  ACT 


Inpatient 

plin, 

fiimly  haaltti 

cost  celling 

Fimllir  sir*  and  Income  (deducUMe) 


Outpatient  Insurance  plan 


Insurance  cost  (percent)    Deductibles  (per  person) 


160 

480 

720 

1,200 

1,6» 

2,400 

57 

86 

114 

342 

514 

8S7 

1,200 

1,714 


Individual 

Federal 

payment 

payment 

0 

100 

25 

75 

SO 

50 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

100 

25 

75 

75 

25 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

Medical 


Dental 


;lo 

{10 

25 

15 

25 

15 

SO 

25 

SO 

25 

50 

25 

50 

25 

50 

25 

10 

10 

10 

10 

25 

15 

50 

25 

SO 

25 

SO 

25 

SO 

25 

SO 

25 

Family  sire  and  Income 


InpaUent 

plan, 

family  hesltt) 

cost  caUtM 

(deductible) 


Outpatient  Insurance  plan 


Insurance  cost  (percent)    Deductibles  (per  perwii) 


Individual 
payment 


Federal 
p«yment 


Medical 


Deatal 


Family  size— 4: 

$1,000.... 

W.500.... 

«W).... 

KOOO.... 

».080.... 

$10,000... 

$14,000... 

$20,000... 
Family  size— 6: 

$1.000.... 

$1,500.... 

C,000.... 

$4,000.... 

$6,000.... 

$10,000... 

$14.000... 

co.ooo... 


$36 
54 

73 
145 
327 
545 

763 
1,090 

27 
40 
» 
107 
161 
400 
580 
800 


0 

0 

0 

25 

75 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

25 

SO 

100 

100 

100 


{100 

10 

$10 

100 

10 

10 

100 

10 

10 

75 

25 

15 

25 

SO 

25 

0 

50 

25 

0 

50 

25 

0 

50 

25 

100 

10 

10 

100 

10 

10 

100 

10 

10 

75 

25 

15 

50 

25 

15 

0 

50 

25 

0 

50 

25 

0 

50 

25 

ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OF  BILU3 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S,  513,  to  amend 
section  232  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  authorize  insured  loans  to  provide  fire 
safety  equipment  lor  nursing  homes. 


S.   1S83 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abouh- 
EZK),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
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Baktlitti.  the  S^riator  from  Maryland     factured.    produced,   or   imported    a    tai    at      tlona  of  each,  type  of  other  acc*s»ory  araU- 
1M7    Bkall',  the  Senator  from   M&ssa-      whichever  or  the  following  rate*  is  appUoa-  able  which  U  determined  by  the  Admlntatra- 
chusetta  (Mr.  Bkookk'  .  the  Senator  from     *''•  "^"^  respect  to  the  fuel  cowwmption  rate     tor  to  have  a  signiflc&nt  effect  on  fuel  con- 
New  York   (Mr.  Bucxlit*.  the  Senator     *»*<*«*«"»J'^«<1  «^<ler  aubeeotlon  (b) »  of  tuch  sumption  economy:  and 
from    Arlaona    (Mr    Vkmirtt)     th»  R«na        fculomoblle:  (3)  which  shall  be  conducted — 
torfrom^^omfn*    (S^T^a,^™.^.          "^  ' '  '°''  '**•  P*^'^  beginning  July  1.  1878.  (A)    under  driving  conditions  represent*. 
^r,aV^.   f^Z^    *  ^     L.    "/f^"'-   "^*     and  ending  June  30.  1978;  tlve  of  an  average  compoelte  of  urban  and 
Senator   from   New    York  J  Mr^JAvr^s^     .-i,    ^^   consumption    r.f    (in  nonurban  driving  speedi  and  circumstances 
Uie  senator  rrom  Idaho  'Mr   McCLtmi) ,          miiea  per  gallon)  U:                       The  tax  is:  <B^  with  the  fuel  used  being  of  the  quality 
the      Senator      from      Maryland      (Mr.          over    30    .                                    „        to  no"n*'ly  r^conimended  for  use  in  such  auto- 
Mathias',   the  Senator   from   Montana          Over  19  butnot  over'ao                          ao  mobile,  and 
(Mr.  MrrcALri,  the  Senator  from  Wis-           Over  la  but  not  over  19  "I                     45  '^'    ''"*^   """^^    automobile    carrying   the 

consln   (Mr.  Nslson).  and  the  Senator          Over  17  but  not  over  18 IIIIIII        70  ^""^B®  weight  load  for  which  it  was  de- 

from    Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Schwkikxr)           Over  10  but  not  over  1 7 100  **"?**„    _.             ^^         ^ 

were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S    1283   the          Over  16  but  not  over  l« 130  _Jf'    ^"**  "P°"  *^"  rtudles  and  Invertl- 

NaUonal  ^lerfl^/R^rch  and  rwioo             O'*"-  »*  «>ut  not  over  16 170  !!;"°™'  ^^'^^^^'^  "nder  subsection  (a) .  the 

TJnt^on^I^c^y^                 Develop-           ^^^^  ,3  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^      Administrator  shall  determine  the  fuel  con- 

ment  Policy  Act  of  : '? ,                                               ^^^^  j2  but  not  over  is 360  ^^n^P^l^n  rate  of  each  such  automobile  model 

^^— ^-^— ^^—                                   Over  11  but  not  over  12                            330  '^'^^  *"**  without  fuel  consumption  effective 

ORDFR  POR  STAR  PRTTSTT  ni?  «    97-jq           O^*'  1°  "ut  not  over  llIIII"""!       390  '5'^'^'^*T  *"*'   '^^^   '*"'^   available  engine 

UKJ_>t.K  h-UK  tflAK  PRINT  OF  8.  2735           Jf^^  ^^^  jg                                  —             ^^  .size   The  Administrator  shall,  not  later  than 

Mr.  SP  ARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask         "  (3 »  for  the  period'artirViiryV'iBTa':  t"^  ind ''^n'.'^J^.tT^  t^'^Bl!^*?*'^'",  ^^' 

unanimous  con-nt  that  a  star  print  be     -u  the   cous^puon   rat.    (L '  ^^Tas^:^"  a":.=ie*tf^'ari  ^h  ^^^l^L" 

made  on  8.  2735.  the  Emergency  Mort-          miles  per  gaUon)  is:                       The  tax  is:  known  as  the  Automobile  Fuel  Consumption 

gage  Credit  Act  of  1973.  because  of  cer-           over  30.. $0  schedule  (interim  revisions  of  which  are  to 

tain    errors    contained    In    the    original           Over  19  but  not  over  30 00  ^e  made  by  the  Administrator  as  he  deems 

print.                                                                                   Over  18  but  not  over  19 130  approprute)      The    Automobile    Fuel    Con- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without           Over  17  but  not  over  18 306  sumption  Schedule  shaU  be  made  available 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered.                                       Over  1 6  but  not  over  17 396  for  sale  as  a  public  document. 

'                                        Over  15  but  not  over  19 390  (O)!!)    Any  person  engaged   In  manufac- 

^^■^~^^^^~^~                                   Over  14  but  not  over  16 606  during,   producing,  or  importing   new  auto 

EMERGENCY      DAYLIGHT      SAVING           Over  13  but  not  over  14_ 830  mobUea  shall,  with  respect  to  the  fuel  con- 

TIME      EINERGY      CONSERVATION            Over  13  but  not  over  19 788  sumption  rate  of  such  automobiles — 

ACT  OP  1973                     ^                                        Over  11  but  not  over  13 980  <*^    maintain   and   provide  such   records. 

Over  10  but  not  over  11 1.176  make  such  reports,  conduct  such  tests,  and 

AMcrroMKNT  NO.  743                                  Not  ovcr  10 li43A  provide  such  Information  as  the  Admlnlstra- 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on         -.b)  DrrxaiciNATioN  or  Fuxr  CoNscMmov  *«""  ™*y  ^"^""on  "^uire. 

thPtihlp)                                                                ij.JL     -Th-   ^Ti   11           \T^    ^  ^  '^*    "P<>"   request,  permit   the   Admlnls- 

the  table.)                                                                    Rat.  -T^e   fuel   consumption   rate  of   new  trator  to  have  access  to  and  copy  any  books. 

Mr.       HUMPHREY       submitted       an     automobiles   taxable   under   subsecUon    (a)  papers,  records,  or  documentTpertalnlng  to 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by      **^*''  °« /"etermlned  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  such  fuel  consumption  rates,  for  the  purpoee 

him  to  the  bUl  (S.  2702>   the  Emergency     *"i!^  k   'it     /-I  Consumption  Schedule  pre-  of  rerlfylng  the  accuracy  of  such  records,  t— 

Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  ConSrva-     S^li^oJctlS^AifncT'                   '""*  ""^  "^^  ""*'  '-^'>™^"-'  '-^ 

tlon  Act  of   1971                                                      meniaitToiection  Agency.  (C)    upon   request,   permit   the   Admlnto- 

uon  ACi  oi   itf.j.                                                        (c)  LiAimjrTroRPATMWT-ThetaxUn-  tratoc  to  inspect  or  test  any  such  Rut<Miobile 

____^^^^__                             poeed  by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  (3)  Anv  record.  r<>port.  or  information  ob- 

PRISONER    OP    WAR    AND    xn^ViThtn      ^^^f*^*)^""'  Producer,  or  Importer  at  such  talned  under  para^rraph  (1)  ahall  be  available 

7n     aSon     TAV      AT^    ^SfS??      l^"-^     '"  'T''  °'*^"  "  ***•  Secretary  of  to  the  public,  except  that  upon  a  showing 

Ht,.i^S7^^^     ^^^     ACT— AMEND-      the  Treasury  In  consultation  with  the  Ad-  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by  any  per- 

MENTS                                                                   mlnlstrator  shaU  prescribe.  son  that  any  record,  report,  or  Information. 

Ai*rNDi««jTT  NO.  7«4                               " ^^>    D^FwrnoNs. — Per   the    purposes   of  or  particular  part  thereof,  which  the  Admln- 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on     ^^"^  r?'^\'h-~;^                        .        w.,  .  l^tor  has  obtained  under  paragraph   (1). 

the  table  )                                                                                                                   automobUe     means  if  made  public  would  divulge  any  methods. 

•My    vrrvQH    \Ay    t>,-oo)/<„„f Kv,-i#      e'eHT  vehlcle.  equipped  With  an  Intsmal  com-  proceases.  or  inTormatlon  entitled  to  protec- 

f  ^f^  o  ^^^^^«F'f  °"  be^{  bustlon  engme.  designed  for  use  on  the  high-  tlon  as  a  U-ade  secret  of  such  penwn.  t^e  Ad- 
of  myself.  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Nelsow.  I  way  which  has  never  been  transferred  to  the  mlnlstrator  ahall  consider  that  any  such 
submit  an  amendment  intended  to  be  ultimate  purchaser,  but  shall  not  include  any  record,  report,  or  loformatlon.  or  any  par- 
proposed  by  me  to  H.R.  8214.  to  modify  commercial  vehicle,  or  any  farm  vehicle,  as  tlcular  portion  thereof,  conndentlal  fn  ac- 
the  tax  treatment  of  members  of  the  "'•Oned  by  the  Administrator,  and  oordance  with  the  purpoeee  of  section  1905  of 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  '^'  '^*  ^'''"  "ulUmate  purchaser'  means,  title  18.  United  states  (3ode.  Nothing  in  this 
Civilian  emolovees  who  arp  nrisonorc  Af  '''"*  respect  to  any  new  automobUe.  the  first  section  ahall  authorlM  the  withholding  by 
wTr  O?  muSn^^S  Tctforf^LrT^r  oth^r  ^"^"^  "*"°  ^  ^°^  '*'"^  purchases  such  au-  the  AdmUxlsirator  of  ai.y  records,  repori^.  oJr 
Z,L^  missing  in  action,  and  for  other  tomoblle  for  purposes  other  than  resale."  Information  from  either  House  of  Congreas. 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  .b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  I  is  or  any  duly  authorized  committee  thereof 
have  the  amendment  printed  In  the  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  (•)  Any  person  who  vlolatea  subsection 
Record.                                                                     following  new  item;  (d)  (l)  shah  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty  erf 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend-          "Sxc.  4084.  Automobile  fuel  consumption  not  more  than  $10,000. 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the     '**•  *''    "^^   Administrator,   in   consuiuuon 
RCCOHD    as  follows                                                       '■'^^  ^^'  amendments  made  by  this  section  ^'th  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
AM>MnMr»n-  K      TAA.                            **^*"  ^**"  «ffect  on  July  1.  1976.  Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall  prepare  a 
AMENDMENT  NO    744                                g^    203.    (a)    The   Administrator   of   the  report  for  submission  to  ConCTess  not  later 
At  the  end  thereof.  Uisert  the  following:      Environmental    Protection    Agency    (herein-  ^^'"^  July  1.  1979.  This  report  shall  contain 
TITLE  II— AtTTOMOBILE  EaT^CIENCT  TAX      '^^^   referred    to   as   the    •Administrator").  *n  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act 
The  purposes  of  this  Title  are  to  encouraee     ■^*"-  '™n»  time  to  time,  study  and  Investl-  '^  Improving  the  efficiency  of  automobUes. 
the  development  and  manufacture  of  Amert-      **^  "^*  ^""'  consumption  rate  of  automo-  »'\<1  recommendations  for  legislation  to  pro- 
can   automobiles   which  efficiently  consume          *•  ^^^'^^  *"  subject,  or  may  be  subject  ^l**"  ^<»  ^^e  Improvement  in  the  fuel  con- 
fuel  and  to  stlmuUte  the  conservation  of  en-      ^°  "**  ***   imposed  by  section  4084  of  the  sumption  efficiency  of  all  vehicles  designed 
ergy                                                                                 Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relatUig  to  '"' use  on  the  highway. 

S«r    303     (a)    Part  I  of  subchanter  A  of     •"*o™'''»"«  ^ue'  consumption  taxes).  '*'   J^*   Administrator    is   authorized   to 

rh*nt*r^«  «f  th-  Tnf-L.,  '"°<='**P^'  ^  Of          ( b )    The   studles   and    investigation   con-  Pre^Jrlbe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 

^^^?^..«nl  ^  J^.  r   H^T         f  ^f*  **'     «>"^**<*  "'»«»"  •^b«ctton   (a)    »Lu  tndude  "^  <=^^  °"^  ^^  functions  under  this  section 

1954  (relating  to  motor  vehicle  excise  Uxe«)      ^j,_                                      *        ""*"  m«uae  ^^^  Administrator  may  delegate  to  any  officer 

"'^•**  "y  horsepower),  and  avaUable  rear  axie  s-c   304    (a^  R«rtir.n  s  nt  th«  *.,tS,TX^>,ii. 

•  a)   iMi^smoN  or  Tax.— There  is  hereby     ratio  and  r  #          ^     'tL  *f<'"°°  ^  °'  ^^  AutomobUe 

unpoeed  upon  every  new  automobUe  manu!     "^Bi  *^1h  and  wUhout  each,  and  comblna-  l^:^'^\frr!^;^,%;}-'J^%^V- 
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and  by  »ddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
;  owing; 

•(b)  Every  label  required  to  be  affiie<l  un- 
der subsecUon  (a)  shaU  Include,  lii  li.e  case 
of  any  automobUe  on  which  a  tax  was  im- 
posed by  section  4064  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  automobile 
fuel  economy  taxee)  — 

"(1)  the  fuel  consumption  ni'^e  deter- 
mined to  be  applicable  for  such  automobile, 
and 

"(2)  the  tax  paid  under  such  section  4064." 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1976. 

AtTTO   rCZL  CONStlMPnON   TAX   AMKNTDMIKT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  Sen- 
ators Moss.  Nelson,  and  I  are  submitting 
a  new  version  of  the  auto  fuel  consump- 
tion tax  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  8214.  a  House-passed  tax  bill 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  In  recent  months 
simUar  legislation  has  been  proposed  by 
several  Senators  and  Congressmen,  in- 
cluding S.  2428.  the  auto  fuel  consump- 
tion tax  bill  which  I  Introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  The  amendment  we  are  pre- 
senting this  afternoon  combines  many  of 
the  features  of  S.  2428  and  the  other 
earlier  proposals. 

It  includes  a  sliding  scale  tax  on  new 
automobiles  based  on  their  fuel  con- 
sumption rates.  This  will  be  a  one-time 
tax  on  the  producers  and  importers  of 
automobiles.  It  will  go  into  effect  in  two 
stages  beginning  in  1976.  with  higher 
rates  being  imposed  in  1978.  Cars  with 
fuel  consumption  rates  of  better  than  20 
miles  per  gallon  would  be  completely  ex- 
empt from  the  tax. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
would  be  directed  to  test  new  car  fuel 
efiQclency  rates  beginning  in  1976.  The 
tests  would  be  conducted  under  normal 
city  and  highway  driving  conditions  us- 
ing ordinary  auto  fuel.  The  agency  would 
be  required  to  publish  a  fuel  consump- 
tion schedule  for  each  make,  model,  and 
engine  configuration. 

The  amendment  would  also  require 
new  car  labels  to  state  the  fuel  consump- 
tion rate,  as  determined  by  EPA.  and  the 
amount  of  the  tax  paid  on  the  car. 

The  purposes  of  this  amendment  are 
to  encourage  the  development  and 
msmufacture  of  fuel  efficient  auto- 
mobiles, to  increase  revenues  which 
could  be  devoted  to  energy  research  and 
other  vital  national  needs,  and  to  stimu- 
late energy  conservation. 

Mr.  President,  Improved  automobile 
fuel  efficiency  is  an  essential  step  toward 
ending  our  Nations  present  energy  waste 
crisis.  Ahnost  one  half  of  our  total  oil 
supplies  are  consumed  In  the  form  of 
gasoline.  The  private  automobile  ac- 
counts for  13  percent  of  our  total  energy 
consumption.  Automobile  energy  use 
constitutes  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
segments  of  our  total  energy  budget, 
having  grown  171  percent  between  1950 
and  1970.  In  this  period  the  fuel  efficiency 
of  the  average  automobile  declined  by 
about  11  percent.  Decreased  fuel  effi- 
ciency has  multiplied  the  effects  of  a 
larger  vehicle  population  and  more  in- 
tensive use  of  automobiles. 

It  seems  evident  that  In  the  present 
energy  emergency  we  must  limit  the  use 


of  automribiles  by  reducing  speed  limits. 
curtailiriK  noriesseniial  weekend  driving, 
and  .similar  measures.  But  a  fuel  effi- 
cient car  traveling  at  Tu  miles  pe:  hour 
ronsumes  less  than  a  gas  giiz/ier  al  50 
miles  per  hour.  In  the  longer  perspec- 
tive, the  problem  of  automobile  fuel  effi- 
ciency must  be  faced. 

Fortunately,  there  is  great  potential 
for  Improving  the  fuel  economy  of  Amer- 
ican automobiles.  The  potential  does  not 
necessarily  depend  on  making  cars 
smaller.  Test-?  by  EPA  on  1974  mod;el  cars 
Indicate  that  .some  of  the  heavier  cars 
get  better  pas  mileage  than  .'^ome  of  the 
lighter  ones. 

Nor  is  it  dependent  on  development 
and  application  of  "exotic"  new  auto- 
motive technologies.  In  Septmeber  of 
1972  a  Federal  interagency  research 
committee  submitted  a  "Summarj-  Tech- 
nical Report  of  Transportation  Energy 
R.  and  D.  Goals."  The  report  included; 

In  the  near  term,  within  the  next  lew 
years,  it  appears  poeslble  to  demonstrate  as 
much  as  a  SC^-t  reduction  In  fuel  consump- 
tion by  standard  automobiles  with  1976 
emissions  controls  without  substantially 
affecting  performance  or  losing  the  gains 
made  in  controlling  emissions.  This  reduc- 
tion In  fuel  consumption  would  be  accom- 
plished by  using  existing  technology  and  op- 
timizing vehicle  and  engine  designs  for  that 
purpose  rather  than  for  lowest  first  cost,  as 
is  now  the  Industry  practice. 

More  recently,  a  E>epartment  of  the 
Treasury  report  reached  a  similar  con- 
clusion. It  determined  that  a  fuel  con- 
sumption tax  could  encourage  applica- 
tion of  energy  conservation  technology 
sufficient  to  Improve  average  fuel  effi- 
ciency to  20  miles  per  gallon.  By  1980 
the  gasoline  savings  from  such  a  tax 
would  total  over  1  million  barrels  per 
day.  This  figure  Is  slightly  larger  than 
the  projected  daily  gasoline  production 
from  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  The  po- 
tential savings,  therefore,  are  substan- 
tial. 

In  addition  to  furthering  the  goal  of 
energy  self-sufficiency,  these  savings  are 
important  to  the  consumer.  The  Energy 
Policy  Task  Force  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America  has  recentl.v  pointed 
out  that  the  tax  wUl  save  con5umers 
millions  of  dollars  in  long-term  auto- 
mobile operating  costs.  These  savings 
will  become  even  larger  as  the  price  of 
gasoline  Increases.  The  labeling  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
tax  itself,  will  serve  to  make  consumers 
more  conscious  of  the  efficiency  and 
operating  costs  of  the  cars  they  purcha.'^e 

In  addition  to  Its  prlmar>-  purpose  of 
coiLservlng  the  Nation's  energy  resources, 
the  automobile  fuel  consumption  tax 
would  also  generate  revenue  .^t  its  peak. 
the  tax  would  bring  in  approximately  $2 
billion  per  year.  As  automobile  producers 
react  by  increasin.g  efficiency,  revenue 
would  decline  to  slightly  le.ss  than  $600 
million  per  year.  This  money  would  then 
be  available  for  energy  research  and 
development,  research  on  low-pollution, 
fuel -efficient  automobiles,  or  for  other 
uses. 

There  is  an  inevitable  tlmelag  before 
either  the  conservation  or  the  revenue 


raising  effects  of  this  measure  can  be 
felt.  The  automobile  industry  is  char- 
acterized by  exceptionally  long  leadtime 
between  the  beginning  of  design  and 
actual  production.  For  this  reason  the 
first  tax  would  not  be  assessed  until 
July  1.  1976 

The  industry  would,  therefore,  t)e  given 
a  2 > 2-year  period  for  redesign  and  re- 
tooling. Another  2  vear?  would  elapse 
before  the  stiffer  flnal  tax  schedule  would 
gO  into  effect  Thus,  the  industry  would 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  avoid  the 
tax  by  producing  more  efficient  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  effects  of  shifting  to  production  of 
cars  with  lower  fuel  consumption  wUl  in 
the  long  run  benefit  the  American  auto- 
mobile industr>'.  A  full-sized.  American- 
made,  fuel-efficient  car  would  be  an 
extremely  competitive  product  for  both 
the  domestic  market  and  for  export. 

Thus,  the  automobile  fuel  consumption 
tax  would  bring  about  vitally  important 
conservation  measures.  It  wou-d  .save 
money  for  the  consumer.  And  it  would 
encourage  Detroit  to  face  the  challenge 
of  the  imports.  Enactment  of  a  fuel  con- 
sumption tax  should  be  considered  a  high 
priority  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  worldwide  re- 
source shortage  mvolving  a  broad 
spectrum  of  critically  important  food, 
fiber,  mineral,  and  energy  materials.  We 
will  either  make  rational  decisions  re- 
specting the  use  of  these  resources  or 
tim.e  and  events  will  surely  impose  a  re- 
sult upon  us  that  will  speD  disaster  for 
the  whole  world  of  social  and  econormc 
institutions. 

One  of  these  critical  resources  is  oil. 
Major  economies  can  and  must  be 
achieved  in  energy  use.  One  area  of 
economy  Is  the  consumption  of  fuel  by 
automobiles.  For  15  years  the  automobUe 
industry  has  shortsightedly-  persisted  in 
producing  more  expensive,  heavier  gas 
consuming  \ehicles  despite  persistent 
public  demands  for  lighter  and  more 
economical  cars.  The  result  has  been  a 
major  invasion  of  the  American  market 
by  foreign  cars  We  have  been  exporting 
jobs  and  importing  cars.  This  will  con- 
tinue at  an  accelerated  race  unless 
dramatic  action  is  taken. 

Will  Rogers  said  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  wiH 
drive  to  the  pocrhouse  in  an  automobile 
While  this  may  be  an  exaggeration  it 
emphasizes  our  unwise  waste  of  precious 
gasoline.  Although  the  United  States  is 
the  leading  producer  of  automobiles  in 
the  world  and  ha^  more  accum.uJated  au- 
tomobile manufacturing  experience  than 
any  other  countrv-.  American  automobiles 
on  the  average  are  less  efficient  at  using 
fuel  than  those  produced  by  any  other 
coimtry.  In  recent  years,  the  efficiency 
of  the  American  automobile  has  seriously 
declined.  In  1950.  automobiles  were 
averaging  14.95  miles  per  gallon.  By  1972 
this  has  dropped  to  13.57. 

The  declining  efficiency  of  the  Ameri- 
can built  cars  threatens  American  jobs 
and  encourages  the  rise  In  foreign  car 
sales  In  the  United  States.  Now,  with  the 
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onset  of  the  oil  squeeze  Jobs  In  the  Dj8. 
automobile  Industry  axe  threatened 
even  more.  Last  week,  as  the  popularity 
of  big  cars  skidded.  General  Motors  look 
an  extraordinary  step.  It  ordered  16  oi 
its  assembly  plants  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  shut  down  for  the  week 
beginning  December  17  to  cut  scheduled 
production  by  79.000  cars,  mainly  large 
and  mtermedlate  models.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  QM  has  closed  plants  to  reduce 
production  since  February  1970,  when 
car  sales  were  slumping  badly  Normally 
OM  turns  out  120.000  to  130,000  luilts  a 
week. 


We  simply  cannot  let  Jobe  In  the  auto 
Industry  and  our  rapidly  diminishing 
natural  resources  to  continue  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  unwise  production  decisions 
made  In  Detroit. 

Last  year.  1.428.447  foreign  cars  were 
sold  In  the  United  States  representing 
14.5  percent  of  the  market.  Less  than  7 
years  ago  In  1965  foreign  car  sales  were 
only  6.1  percent  of  the  market  and  in 
1962  they  were  only  4.9  percent  of  the 
market. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1973  registra- 
tion of  foreign  new  cars  will  represent 

REGISTRATION  Of  NEW  CARS  BY  GENERAL  MARKET  CLASS 


15.9  percent  of  ihe  total  US  market. 
Not  only  have  foreign  cars  gained  an  In- 
creasing share  of  the  market  but  stand- 
ard size  cars,  where  the  bulk  of  .Ameri- 
cans Jobs  are.  have  been  steadily  losing 
their  share  of  the  market. 

Mr  President.  I  &s)i.  unanimous  con- 
•sent  to  insert  In  tiie  Congressional 
Record  at  this  time  a  table  .showing  the 
registration  of  new  cars  and  their  per- 
centages by  general  market  class  from 
the  years  1967  to  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


1K7  to  1973  cjtMdir  yurj.  parctnUl*  of  toUl  rigotration 


Marktt  dsu 


\X1 


1961 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1973  ulM 
(ttiouunds) 


Hijti  price  ci»s^  (CadiHac.  Lincoln.  »te).   ._._._„„ It  2.6  2  9 

Medium  ptict  djsj  (Pontiac,  Old».  Buie*.  tte.) 17.1  17.0  16  8 

Regular  UM  (Ford.  Cheyrolat,  Plymouth,  etc  ) 2J.  6  27!o  25  7 

Sptetal  ioort^  tYoe  (Chevrolet  Monte  Carlo,  ford  <*urtl(t|.  ChmoltlCiiiwro.fte.) 12.8  117  HI 

Intermediate  jue  (Ford  Tofino.  Chevrolet.  Oldi  Cutlass) 21.8  24.0  22  2 

Compact  sue  (Chevrolet  Nova.  Ford  Mtverick.  Ood|e  Oari  Plymouth  VilMnt,  etc) 6,7  7.1  ).'g 

Sutxompact  sze  (Vega.  Pinto,  Gremlin) 

Foreign  can '  '9*3 io.'j ii.'j' 

Total 100.0  iooo  mo" 


2.3 
13.7 
22.  S 
10.3 
21.0 
13.8 

1.6 
14.7 


2  7 
15.1 
20.9 

8.6 
18.1 
12.1 

7.4 
1S.1 


2 
14 
19 

8 

19 
12 
L2 
14. 5 


2  4 
12.7 
16.3 

9.9 
18.8 
14.4 

9.6 
15.9 


23S 
1,257 
1.614 

980 
1.861 
1,425 

950 
1,574 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


9  900 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  table 
reveals  that  the  percentage  of  large 
cars — medium,  regular  size,  intermediate 
size,  and  special  sports  cars — excluding 
high  price  cars  which  constitutes  about 
2  6  percent  of  the  market  regardless  of 
time  and  price — has  fallen  from  81  per- 
cent In  1967  to  57.7  percent  In  1973  while 
the  percentage  of  compacts,  subcom- 
pacts,  and  foreign  cars  has  risen  from 
16  percent  in  1968  to  39.9  percent  In  1973. 

High  paid  automobile  executives  just 
refuse  to  recognize  the  changes  occuring 
in  the  market.  As  Michael  Evans  of  Chase 
Econometric  Associates,  Inc.,  wrote: 

The  market  share  of  standard-size  cars  fell 
T  percent  last  year,  which  Is  aa  much  as  it 
had  fallen  during  the  previous  seven  years. 
These  facts  simply  could  not  have  been  a 
secret  from  executives  In  an  industry  which 
has  more  daily  and  weekly  data  than  any 
other. 

I  personally  know  of  several  instances 
where  middle  management  argued  stren- 
uously last  year  that  production  lines  should 
be  reoriented  toward  smaller  cars.  Yet  this 
argument  fell  mostly  on  deaf  ears  at  the  top 
executive  level.  John  deLorean's  abrupt  de- 
parture from  OM  was  based  on  more  than 
long  boring  staff  meetings. 

I  am  offering,  with  Senator  Moss  of 
Utah  and  Senator  Percy  of  Illinois,  an 
amendment  that  will  Induce  American 
automobile  manufacturers  to  produce 
more  fuel  eflSclent  cars  and  consequently 
make  substantial  savings  In  the  amount 
of  gasoline  used  by  automobiles.  We  pro- 
pose that  a  fuel  economy  tax  be  levied 
on  new  automobiles  beginning  July  i. 
1976.  The  tax  will  be  based  upon  miles 
per  gallon  ratings  developed  by  uniform 
testing  procedure  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Basically  the  tax  would  establish  a  na- 
tional automobile  standard  of  20  miles 
per  gallon.  Cars  getting  that  mileage  or 
better  would  pay  no  excise  tax.  Less  ef- 
ficient cars  would  pay  a  tax  proportional 
to  their  fuel  consumption. 


Because  of  differences  In  construction 
and  operation,  commercial  vehicles  and 
farm  vehicles  are  exempt  from  the  tax. 
The  tax  would  be  Imposed  only  once  on 
the  manufacturers  of  new  automobiles  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  It  would  be  enacted 
now  but  would  not  take  effect  until  July 
1.  1976,  in  order  to  allow  the  automobile 
Industry  sufficient  advance  leadtlme  to 
design  Eind  produce  a  standard  size  car 
which,  because  of  more  efficient  use  of 
gasoline,  would  not  be  subjected  to  the 
tax. 

A  recent  Department  of  Treasury  study 
which  recommended  a  fuel  economy  tax 
stated  that — 

The  (automobile)  industry  can  produce 
large  cars  which  yield  close  to  20  miles  per 
gallon  using  existing  technology  without 
sacrificing  comfort,  styling,  or  exhaust  emis- 
sion standards. 

It  Is  mileage  that  counts,  not  size.  We 
must  pay  the  price  of  our  love  affair 
with  these  gas-gxizzllng  dinosaurs.  Con- 
vincing evidence  exists  that  Americans 
can  have  full-sized  automobiles  which 
will  get  far  better  mileage.  The  average 
American  vehicle  converts  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  energy  supplied  to  It  to  useful 
work.  Average  American  automobile 
mileage  has  been  decreasing  ever>-  year. 

In  September  1927.  a  Federal  inter- 
agency research  committee  confirmed 
this  conclusion.  The  summary  technical 
report  of  the  Transportation  Energ>'  R. 
&  D.  Ooals  found : 

In  the  near  term,  within  the  next  few 
years,  it  appears  pooalble  to  demonstrate  as 
much  as  a  30%  reduction  In  fuel  consump- 
tion by  standard  automobiles  with  1976  emis- 
sion controls  without  substantially  affecting 
performance  or  losing  the  gains  made  In  con- 
trolling emissions  This  reduction  In  fuel 
consumption  would  be  accomplished  by  using 
existing  technology  and  optimizing  vehicle 
and  engine  designs  for  that  purpose  rather 
than  for  lowest  first  cost,  as  Is  now  the  In- 
dustry practice. 

The  EPA  study  indicates  clearly  that 
lighter  cars  do  make  significant  savings 


in  gasoline.  This  test  was  made  of  630 
1973  vehicles.  It  shows  that  the  mileage 
of  the  heaviest  vehicle — 5,500  pounds — 
averaged  8.8  miles  per  gallon  while  that 
of  the  smallest  vehicle — 2,000  poimds — 
averaged  25.5  miles  per  gallon. 

The  amendment  Is  carefully  drafted  so 
that  the  American  Industry  has  sufficient 
warning  and  leadtlme  to  allow  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  to  design  and  produce  a 
standard  size  car  which,  because  of  more 
efficient  use  of  gasoline  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  tax. 

America  Is  very  strong  technically,  and 
with  the  right  Incentive  will  develop  cars 
which  not  only  give  better  mileage,  but 
also  will  be  safer  and  more  comfortable. 
More  efficient  automobiles  will  also  help 
our  balance  of  payments.  According  to 
current  projections,  by  1985  the  United 
States  will  be  dependent  for  over  one- 
half  of  its  petroleum  upon  foreign 
sources.  If  we  allow  these  projections  to 
come  true.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  value 
of  petroleum  Imports  will  have  risen  to 
the  staggering  sum  of  $17  billion  a  year, 
and  some  estimates  are  even  higher. 

The  tax  that  we  are  proposing  today 
will,  by  Inducing  automobile  manufac- 
turers to  produce  more  efficient  cars  and 
reduce  automobile  purchase  of  large  cars, 
save  substantial  amounts  of  gsisollne. 

Using  a  tax  schedule  similar  to  the  one 
proposed,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
estimated  that  1  million  barrels  of  gaso- 
line per  day  could  be  saved  by  1980 — that 
is  the  equivalent  of  over  2  million  barrels 
per  day  of  crude  oil  or  roughly  one-half 
of  the  projected  output  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  by  1980. 

The  revenue  from  the  tax  would  be 
$2.78  billion  In  1976.  Thereafter,  It  would 
rapidly  decline  as  cars  became  more  effi- 
cient and  motorists  Increase  their  pur- 
chases of  smaller  cars.  By  1980.  the  tax 
would  raise  about  $600  million  per  year. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  proposing 
today  Is  sound  fiscal  and  energy  conser- 
vation policy.  It  allows  every  Individual 
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the  freedom  of  choice  and  it  does  not 
have  the  inherent  inflexibility  of  bureau- 
cratic standards  or  regulations  The  tax 
proposed  today  is  rorLsl.';leiit  with  .sound 
tax  policy  beciiuse  it  is  based  on  the  abil- 
ity to  pay  Ttim  is  a  much  more  sound  and 
equitable  way  Uj  pay  for  the  Inevitable 
Increases  in  gasoline  cosUs  than  by  a  flat 
gasoline  tax  which  has  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time  by  various  administra- 
tion spokesmen.  A  flat  gasoline  tax  Ls 
highly  regressive,  placing  a  dispropor- 
tionate tax  burden  on  the  average  Amer- 
ican driving  to  his  place  of  work,  com- 
pared to  the  wealthy  individual  driving 
to  his  vacation  home. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    748 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  H.R.  8214,  to  modify  the  tax 
treatment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  civilian 
employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  745 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.       .  Increase  or  Tax  Credit  and  Deduc- 
tion FOR  Political  Contributions 

(a)  In  General. — 

(1)  Tax  cREorr. — Section  41(b)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
contributions  to  candidates  for  public  office) 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Maximum  credit. — The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be 
limited  to  »26  ($50  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  re- 
turn under  section  6013).". 

(2)  Tax  deduction. — Section  218(b)  (i)  of 
.such  Code  (relating  to  contributions  to  can- 
didates for  public  office)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■•(1)  Amount.— The  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  exceed  $100  (WOO  In 
the  case  of  Joint  return  under  section 
6013).". 

(b)  Eftecttvk  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 

AMENDMSNT    no.     740 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  the  pending  tax  bill, 
H.R.  8214.  This  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  (jovemment  to  with- 
hold city  Income  taxes  from  Its  employ- 
ees. Such  a  requirement  would  benefit 
directly  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral workers. 

Because  local  income  taxes  are  not 
withheld  from  the  wages  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, these  workers  are  forced  to  pay 
the  taxes  in  lump  sums  on  a  quarterly 
or  annual  basis.  The  obligation  to  pay  a 
substantial  amount  In  local  taxes  at  one 
time  presents  a  serious  hardship  to  many 
Federal  workers.  As  of  early  1972,  one- 
third  of  Cleveland's  postal  workers  had 
not  been  able  to  meet  this  obligation,  and 
owed  the  city  himdred  of  dollars  per  per- 
son In  back  taxes. 

This  amendment  would  allow  Federal 
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worker.s  to  pay  their  city  taxes  in  the 
.same  convenient  manner  as  other  work- 
ers, by  making  the  payments  in  even  In- 
siallments  throughout  the  year  The 
amendment  would  also  provide  some  ex- 
tra money  for  the  cities.  Because  the 
cities'  tax  collection  departments  will  no 
longer  have  to  devote  extra  attention  to 
Federal  workers,  administrative  costs  will 
decrease.  In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  the 
cities  of  .Akron.  Columbus,  and  Toledo 
expect  that  they  could  each  save  $20,000 
to  $35,000  in  this  manner.  The  major  new 
source  of  income,  however,  would  occur 
as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  i&x  delin- 
quencies and  an  increase  in  the  cities' 
ability  to  collect  delinquent  taxes  Cleve- 
land's tax  department  has  estim.ated  that 
because  of  fewer  losses  in  uncollected 
taxes,  the  city's  income  could  be  in- 
creased by  $300,000  to  $400,000  annuallv. 
The  city  of  (Cincinnati  has  estimated  that 
the  enactment  of  thLs  legislation  would 
save  its  taxpayers  about  $100,000.  Simi- 
lar savings  would  be  realized  bv  cities  in 
other  States. 

My  amendment  would  applv  to  cities 
with  populations  of  60  000  or  more.  When 
legislation  pertaining  to  this  subject  was 
debated  on  the  Senate  floor  during  the 
last  Congress,  an  amendment  was  added 
to  exempt  residents  of  States  other  than 
that  in  which  the  taxing  city  is  located 
from  the  withholding  requirement  unless 
they  consent  to  withholding.  In  the  in- 
terest of  making  my  legislation  accept- 
able to  all  concerned  and  thus  facilitat- 
ing Its  passage,  I  have  included  this 
amendment  in  today's  proposal. 

The  major  organizations  representing 
groups  which  my  amendment  would  af- 
fect strongly  support  it.  These  organiza- 
tions include  the  National  League  of 
Citles-U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
National  Postal  Union  and  other  major 
Federal  employees'  a.s,?oclations.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  histori- 
cally supported  legislation  along  these 
lines,  and  I  have  been  Informed  that 
their  positions  have  not  changed. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  legislation  iden- 
tical to  this  amendment  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  during  the  92d  Congress,  but 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  did  not 
have  lime  to  act  on  the  measure  The 
HoiLse  passed  similar  legislation  several 
years  ago. 

I  hope  that  this  timie  both  Houses  of 
Congress  will  seize  the  opportunity  to 
provide  equal  treatment  for  otn-  Federal 
workers  and  additional  assistance  for  our 
cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  m.v 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  746 
At  the  proper  place  In  the  bill  Insert  the 
following  new  section : 

Sec— .(ai  Section  5517  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  city"  after  "State" 
each  place  It  appears  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),&nd 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (c)  the  following:  ",  and 
city'  means  only  a  city  which  Is  Incorporated 
under  the  law  of  a  State  and  which  had  a 


population  laccordlrig  to  the  laet  decennUl 
cerisus  before  the  request  under  subsection 
la)  )  one  thousand  or  more  individuals  ' 

ibi  Section  5617  of  such  title  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion lai  the  following  sentence:  "TTie  agree- 
ment may  not  pe.Tnit  withholding  of  a  city 
tax  from  the  pay  of  an  emplovee  who  \s  not 
a  resident  of  the  State  la  which  that  citv 
is  located  unless  he  consents  to  such  with- 
holding, ■ 

!ci  T^e  heading  for  such  section  5517  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

S  5517,  Withholding  trtate  and  city  Income 
tajtes". 

(d)  The  analysis  for  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  55  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  strllclng  out  the  Item 
relating  to  section  5517  and  Inserting  \n  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"5517.  Withholdmg   State   and   city   income 
taxes". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  bv  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  Ui  respect  of  agree- 
ments entered  Into  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    SOCIAL    SE- 
CURITY ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NOS.    747    THROUGH    750 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.  J 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  four 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3153)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes. 

AM£NDME>.T    NO.    781 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
H.R. 3153,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    752 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  H.R. 
3153,  supra. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FEDERAL 
PAPERWORK    BURDEN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 13.  1973,  at  !0  a.m.,  in  room  6202 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Goverrunent  Reg- 
ulation of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Busine.vs,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  rhair,  will  resume  \Xs^  hearings 
into  the  Federal  paperwork  burden. 

The  hearing  on  Decem'Der  13  will  ex- 
amine the  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Ceni^us  as  they  relate  to 
small  business.  Representatives  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  small  business  as- 
sociations, and  the  accounting  profession 
are  scheduled  to  appear  as  witnesses. 

Purther  infomiation  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  subcommittee  staff  on  225- 
5175. 


NOTICE  OF  0\-ERSIGHT  HEARINGS 
ON  FEDERAL  ADVTSORY  COMMTT- 
TEE   ACT 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting.  Management  and  Expendi- 
tures will  continue  its  oversight  hearings 
on  Public  Law  92-463.  the  Federal  Ad- 
visorj-  Committee  Act,  next  Thursda\-. 
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December  6.  at  10  a.m..  In  room  457,  Rus- 
sell Senate  OCQce  Buildmg. 

Questions  regarding  the  hearing  may 
be  directed  to  the  subcommittee  staff  In 
room  161,  RusseU  Senate  Office  Building, 
225-1474. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FREEDOM  OP  PRESS  HEARXNOS: 
THE  .ADMINISTRATION  FTNAIXY 
TESTIFIES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  late  in 
1971  and  continuing  In  February  1972 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee held  a  set  of  hearings  on  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  hearings  had  become 
necessary,  in  the  subcommittee's  opinion, 
becaase  of  increasing  hostility  between 
the  news  media  and  the  administration. 
A  whole  series  of  issues  had  risen  which 
badly  needed  exposure,  discussion,  and 
clarification.  Let  me  quote  briefly  from 
my  remarks  of  September  27,  1971,  when 
the  hearings  opened: 

These  hearings,  and  the  subcommittee 
study  of  which  they  are  a  part,  have  been 
organized  because  It  Us  apparent  that  In  to- 
day s  .Vmerlca.  many  people  doubt  the  vital- 
ity and  significance  of  the  first  amendment's 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press.  There 
have  been  at  least  four  recent  e.xamples  of 
this: 

First,  the  increased  subpenalng  of  Jour- 
nalists by  grand  Juries  and  congressional 
committees; 

Second,  the  recent  publication  by  several 
newspapers  of  classified  Information  and  the 
government's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  enjoin 
the  publication: 

Third,  the  widespread  use  of  false  press 
credentials  by  government  Investigators;  and 
Fourth,  new  fears  about  government  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  the  broadcast  media. 
These  developments  have  brought  Into 
sharp  relief  existing  concern  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  government  and  the  work- 
ing press. 

In  addition,  we  have  heard  sharp  and 
angry  attaclLs  upon  the  news  mdla  by  high 
government  ofllclals.  These  attacks  have 
brought  forth  equally  hoetlle  responses  from 
spokesmen  for  the  press.  Some  government 
officials  appear  to  believe  that  the  purpose 
of  the  press  is  to  present  the  Oovemmenfs 
policies  and  programs  to  the  public  In  the 
best  possible  light.  These  officials  have  for- 
gotten Jefferson's  words.  Indeed,  they  ap- 
pear' to  have  loet  sight  of  the  central  pur- 
pose of  a  free  press  In  a  free  society. 

Likewise,  some  members  of  the  press  ap- 
pear to  have  forgotten  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  was  not  Intended  as  their  exclusive 
possession.  Those  enlightened  men  who  de- 
vised our  constitutional  system  did  not  mean 
to  secure  freedom  of  the  press  by  suppressing 
the  right  of  Americana,  whether  private  citi- 
zens or  public  officials,  to  criticize  the  press. 
Not  every  critical  word  about  the  press  U 
an  atta'-k  on  the  first  amendment. 

These  continuing  controversies,  and  the 
bitterness  and  suspicion  that  accompany 
them,  m&ke  It  evident  that  many  Americans 
are  uncertain  about  both  the  role  of  a  free 
press  in  a  free  society  and  the  necessary 
conditions  for  Its  preservation 

In  my  Judgment.  It  Is  tUna  to  challenge 
this  uncertainty  by  considering  again  the 
reasons  underlying  the  Constitution's  guaran- 
tee of  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  Is  time  to  reexamine  and  to  reempha- 
8lz«  First  Amendment  prtoclplee. 

And,  It  Is  time  to  measure  developments 


In  the  law  lu  they  affect  both  the  printed 
and  broadcast  press  against  these  prin- 
ciples. Such  are  the  objects  of  these  series 
of  bearings. 

The  hearings  proceeded  for  13  days 
spread  over  September  and  October  1971 
and  throughout  1972.  They  served  as  a 
valuable  exploration  of  the  Issues  that 
then  had  embittered  relations  between 
the  press  and  the  Nixon  administration. 
And  they  served  as  that  "recourse  to 
fimdamental  principles, '  without  which 
none  of  our  civil  liberties  would  long 
survive. 

The  subcommittee  endeavored  in  those 
hearings  to  give  voice  to  as  many  difler- 
ent  viewpoints  as  was  possible.  Fully  62 
witnesses  appeared  before  us.  and  the 
hearing  record  runs  to  over  1.300  pages. 
Unfortunately,  despite  our  best  efforts, 
there  was  one  glaring  omission  in  our 
hearings  No  representative  from  the 
White  House  appeared.  We  invited  Fred 
Malek  and  Charles  Colson  to  appear,  as 
well  as  Herb  Klein.  The  White  House 
declined,  per  a  letter  from  John  Dean 
using  what  has  now  become  a  classic 
refrain : 

with  reepect  to  your  request  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Maiek  and  Mr.  Colson  before 
your  Subcommittee,  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
long-established  principle  and  precedent 
that  members  of  the  President's  Immediate 
stall  do  not  appear  before  Congressional  com- 
mittee* to  testify  In  regard  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's staff.  This  practice  is.  Indeed,  funda- 
mental to  the  operation  of  our  system  of 
government. 

Because  of  this  White  House  shyness, 
the  administration  was  deprived  of  a 
perfect  forum  from  which  to  express  its 
complaints  about  the  press.  I  always 
thought  It  strange  that  an  administra- 
tion which  apparently  was  so  deeply  ccm- 
cemed  about  Its  treatment  by  the  press, 
and  the  failure  of  the  press  to  present 
the  White  House  viewpoint,  should  have 
forgone  such  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public. 
We  had  very  broad  press,  TV,  and  radio 
coverage  and  the  testimony  of  White 
House  representatives  would  have  been 
generously  covered  had  they  chosen  to 
appear. 

Events  have  come  a  long  way  since 
those  comparatively  innocent  days.  Some 
Issues  of  1971  and  1972  have  receded  In 
importance.  New  ones  have  arisen.  Un- 
happily, relations  between  the  press  and 
the  Administration  are  worse,  U  any- 
thing, than  they  were  then.  Still,  the 
1971-72  subcommitee  hearings  have  a 
continumg  importance,  and  there  re- 
mams  the  need  to  complete  the  record  of 
those  proceedings. 

Several  days  ago.  Senator  Weickir  re- 
leased to  the  press  several  White  House 
memoranda,  some  of  which  were  written 
by  White  House  aides  at  about  the  time 
when  the  Subcommittee  was  seeking 
their  testimony  for  our  hearings.  'While 
these  memos  are  not  written  in  the  pol- 
ished, formal  mtinner  of  some  prepared 
testimony,  they  do  contain  elemait«  of 
candor  and  directness  often  lacking  In 
formal  statements 

These  memos  speak  for  themselves. 
Willie  their  authors  and  the  function- 


aries of  which  they  speak  have  largely 
passed  from  the  White  House  scene,  the 
memos  have  continued  relevance.  "They 
bring  a  new,  if  belated,  persipectlve  to 
the  issues  debated  in  our  hearings  and. 
sadly,  confirm  some  of  my  own  worst 
fears.  They  deserve  the  careful  attention 
of  every  member,  and  of  the  general 
public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  "testimony"  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Halde- 
man.  Mr.  Lawrence  Higby,  Mr.  Jeb  S. 
Magruder,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Colson,  and 
Mr.  AJvln  Snyder  not  presented  before 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  freedom  of  the  press,  be 
printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Thx  White  House, 
Washington.  October  17,  1969. 
Memorandum 
Memorandum  for  H.  R.  Haldeman. 
From  J  S.  Magruder. 
Re  the  Shot-gun  versus  the  Rifle. 

Yesterday  you  asked  me  to  give  you  a 
talking  paper  on  specific  problems  we've  had 
In  shot-gunrUng  the  media  and  antl-Admln- 
istratlon  spokesmen  on  unfair  coverage. 

I  have  enclosed  from  the  log  approxi- 
mately 21  requests  from  the  President  In  the 
last  30  days  requesting  specific  action  relat- 
ing to  what  could  be  considered  unfair  news 
coverage  This  enclosure  only  Includes  actual 
memos  sent  out  by  Ken  Cole's  office.  In  the 
short  time  that  I  have  been  here.  I  would 
gather  that  there  have  been  at  least  double 
or  triple  this  many  requests  made  through 
other  parties  to  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
jective. 

It  Is  my  opinion  this  continual  dally  at- 
tempt to  get  to  the  media  or  to  antl-Admln- 
Istratlon  spokesmen  because  of  specific 
things  they  have  said  Is  very  unfruitful  and 
wasteful  of  our  time.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
they  have  not  been  unfair,  without  question 
many  situations  that  have  been  Indicated 
are  correct,  but  I  woiild  question  the  ap- 
proach we  have  taken.  When  an  editor  gets 
continual  calls  from  Herb  Klein  or  Pat 
Buchanan  on  a  situation  that  U  dlfflcxilt  to 
document  as  to  unfairness,  we  are  In  a  very 
weak  area.  Particularly  when  we  are  talking 
about  Interpretation  of  the  news  as  against 
factual  reporting. 

The  real  problem  that  faces  the  Adminis- 
tration la  to  get  this  unfair  coverage  in  such 
a  way  that  we  make  major  Impact  on  a  basis 
which  the  networks -tiewspapers  and  Congress 
will  react  to  and  begin  to  look  at  things 
somewhat  differently.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
we  should  begin  concentrated  efforts  in  a 
number  of  major  areas  that  wUl  have  much 
more  Impact  on  the  media  and  other  antl- 
AdnUnlstratlon  spokesmen  and  will  do  more 
good  In  the  long  run.  The  following  Is  my 
suggestion  as  to  bow  we  can  achieve  this  goal. 

1.  Begin  an  official  monitoring  system 
through  the  FCC  as  soon  as  Dean  Birch  Is 
officially  on  board  as  Chairman  If  the  moni- 
toring system  proves  our  point,  we  have 
then  legitimate  and  legal  rights  to  go  to 
the  networks,  etc  .  and  make  official  com- 
plaints from  the  FCC.  This  will  have  much 
more  effect  than  a  phone  call  from  Herb 
Klein  or  Pat  Buchanan. 

2.  Utilize  the  anti-trust  division  to  In- 
vestigate various  media  relating  to  anti- 
trust violations.  Even  the  possible  threat 
of  anti-trust  action  I  think  would  be  effec- 
tive In  changing  their  views  In  the  above 
matter. 

3  t7tlllzlng  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
as  a  method  to  look  into  the  various  orga- 
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nlzatlons  that  we  are  most  concerned  about. 
Just  a  threat  of  an  IRS  Investigation  will 
probably  turn   their   approach. 

4.  Begin  to  show  favorites  within  the 
media.  Since  they  are  basically  not  on  our 
side  let  us  pick  the  favorable  ones  as  Ken- 
nedy did.  I'm  not  saying  we  should  elim- 
inate the  open  Administration,  but  by  being 
open  we  have  not  gotten  anyone  to  bEK:k 
us  on  a  consistent  basis  and  many  of  tho.se 
who  were  favorable  toward  us  are  now  giv- 
ing It  to  us  at  various  times,  i.e.,  Ted  Lewis, 
Hugh  Sldey. 

5.  Utilize  Republican  National  Committee 
for  major  letter  writing  efforts  of  both  a 
class  nature  and  a  quantity  nature.  We  have 
set  up  a  situation  at  the  National  Commit- 
tee that  will  allow  us  to  do  this,  and  I 
think  by  effective  letter  writing  and  tele- 
prams  we  will  accomplish  our  objective 
rather  than  again  Just  the  shotgun  approach 
to  one  specific  Senator  or  one  specific  news 
broadcaster   because   of   various   comments. 

I  would  liken  this  to  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration In  that  they  had  no  qualms 
about  using  the  power  available  to  them  to 
achieve  their  objectives.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  seem  to  march  on  tip-toe  Into  the  po- 
litical situation  and  are  unwilling  to  use 
the  power  at  hand  to  achieve  our  long  term 
goals  which  Is  eight  years  of  a  Republican 
Administration.  I  clearly  remember  Kennedy 
sending  out  the  FBI  men  to  wake  up  the 
Steel  Execvtlves  In  the  middle  of  the  night. 
It  caused  an  uproar  In  certain  cases  but 
he  achieved  his  goal  and  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  public  was  with  him.  If 
we  convince  the  President  that  this  Is  the 
correct  approach,  we  wlU  find  that  various 
support  groups  will  be  much  more  productive 
and  much  more  cooperative;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  think  we  will  achieve  the  goals  this 
Administration  has  set  out  to  do  on  a  much 
more  meaningful  planned  basis. 

President's  Request 

rrEM    AND    DATE 

To  P.  Flanlgan — President's  request  that 
you  take  action  to  counter  Dan  Rather's  al- 
legation that  the  Hershey  move  was  de- 
cided upon  because  of  the  moratorium.  (Log 
1733  k  October  17. 

To  J.  Ehrllchman — President's  request 
that  you  talk  to  Ted  Lewis  concerning  the 
present  status  of  discipline  within  the  Ad- 
ministration. (Log  1699);  October  15. 

To  P.  Buchanan — Presidents  request  for 
a  repK>rt  on  what  actions  were  taken  to 
complain  to  NBC.  Time  and  Newsweek  con- 
cerning a  recent  article  coverage  on  the  Ad- 
ministration. (Log  1688);  October  14. 

To  H.  Klein — President's  request  for  let- 
ters to  the  editor  of  Newsweek  mentioning 
the  President's  tremendous  reception  In 
Miss,  and  last  Sat  Miami  Dolphin  football 
game.  (Log  1627);  October  10. 

To  H.  Klein — President's  request  that  you 
take  appropriate  action  to  counter  biased 
TV  coverage  of  the  Adm.  over  the  summer. 
<Log    1644);    CONFIDENTIAL;    October    14. 

To  H.  Klein — President's  request  that  you 
ask  Rogers  Morton  to  take  action  to  counter 
Howard  K.  Smith's  remarks  concerning  the 
three  House  seats  lost  by  the  OOP  this  year. 
(Log  1568);  Octobers. 

To  P.  Buchanan — President's  request  that 
appropriate  Columnists  be  Informed  of  the 
extemporaneous  character  of  Presidential 
press  conferences.   (Log  1551),  October  10. 

To  H.  Klein — President's  request  that  you 
demand  equal  time  to  counter  John  Chancel- 
lor's commentary  regarding  the  Haynsworth 
nomination.  (Log  1569),  October  7. 

To  H.  Klein— President's  request  for  a  re- 
port on  what  action  Is  tajcen  concerning  Sen. 
Muskle's  appearance  on  the  "Merv  OrUBn 
Show."  October  8. 


To  A.  Butterf.eld — Presidents  request  for  a 
report  wha:  resulted  from  cur  PR  efforts 
following  up  the  Friday  Press  Conference. 
(Log  1496),  October  3 

H.  Klein — Pre^tdent's  request  that  we  have 
the  Chicago  Tribune  hit  Senator  Percy  hard 
on  his  ties  with  the  peace  group.  (Log  1495), 
Confidential,  October  3. 

To  H.  Klein — Presldent'.s  reqiiest  for  letters 
to  the  editor  regarding  Newsweeks  lead  ar- 
ticle covering  the  President's  UJf,  speech. 
(Log  14431 ,  September  30 

To  H.  Klein — President's  request  that  we 
counter  Ralph  Nader's  remarks  regarding 
Virginia  Knauer  accessabilltv  to  the  Presi- 
dent. (Log  1404) .  September  29. 

To  H.  Klein  and  Ron  Zlegler — President's 
request  that  you  attack  Life  Magazine's  edi- 
torial accusing  the  Administration  of  creat- 
ing a  Coherence  Oap.  (Log.  1366) ,  Septem- 
ber 27. 

To  H.  Klein — President's  request  that  you 
contact  Howard  K.  Smith  and  give  him  the 
true  record  on  what  the  Administration  has 
done.   (Log  1367),  September  26. 

To  A.  Butterfleld — Sen.  Kennedy's  Boston 
speech  alleging  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  re- 
mains virtually  unchanged.  (Log  1292),  Sep- 
tember 23. 

To  P.  Flanlgan — Ralph  Nader's  charge  that 
the  President  pays  little  attention  to  con- 
sumer affairs.    (Log  1293).  September  24. 

To  Dr.  Kissinger— Article  by  Jack  Ander- 
son which  alleges  that  some  U.S.  officers  In 
Vietnam  favor  Thleu's  hard  line  over  the 
President's  moderate  pwllcy  and  are  sabotag- 
ing the  truce  efforts.  (Log  1281),  September 
23. 

To  H.  Klein — President's  request  that  you 
Inform  Walter  Trohan  about  our  substantive 
programs  and  that  you  place  the  blame  for 
inaction  on  the  Democratic  Congress.  (Log 
1246).  September  20. 

To  J.  Ehrllchman — President's  request  for 
a  report  on  possible  answers  to  Evans-Novak 
charge  of  an  Administration  retreat  on  tax 
reform.   (Log  1224).  September  23. 

To  Dr.  Kissinger — President's  request  for  a 
report  on  Walter  Cronklte's  comment  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  did  not  observe  the 
truce  resulting  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  death. 
(Log  1164).  September  16. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  February  4,  1973. 
(Confidential) 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Magruder. 

High  Priority 

A  couple  of  points  that  I  did  not  want  to 
cover  m  the  general  meeting,  but  that  you 
do  need  to  move  ahead  on  quickly. 

First,  I'm  sure  you  have  studied  that  TV 
summary  done  by  Buchanan,  which  Is  a 
devastating  Indictment  of  NBC,  especially  of 
David  Brlnkley. 

Specifically.  Brlnkley  was  completely  off 
base  factually  on  his  budget  criticism,  and 
we  need  to  get  that  one  straightened  out. 

The  need,  probably,  is  to  concentrate  on 
NBC  and  give  some  real  thought  as  to  how 
to  handle  the  problem  that  they  have  cre- 
ated In  their  almost  totally  negative  ap- 
proach to  everything  the  Administration 
does  I  would  like  to  see  a  plan  from  you; 
don't  worry  about  fancv  form,  Just  some 
specific  thinking  on  step.";  that  can  be  taken 
to  try  to  change  this,  and  I  should  have  this 
by  FYiday  Get  Kieln  and  Zlegler  both  in- 
volved in  the  thinking  on  this,  and  I  would 
suggest  also  Nuf7lger,  who  i  o'u;d  be  very 
helpful,  and  perhaps  get  Pat  Buchanan  in  In 
fact,  I  think  definitely  you  should  get  Pat 
Buchanan  In  to  work  with  you  on  it;  but 
move  quickly. 

Another  area  is  the  mobilization  of  the 
Silent  Majority,  which  we  touched  on  brlefiy 
in    the    meeting    today.    We    just    haven't 


mobilized  them,  and  we  have  got  to  move 
now  in  every  effective  way  we  can  to  get 
them  working  X£>  pound  the  magazines  and 
the  networks  in  counter-action  to  the  obvl- 
o'os  shift  of  the  establishment  to  an  attack 
on  Vietnam  again.  Concentrate  this  on  the 
few  places  that  count,  which  would  be  NBC, 
Time,  Newsweek  and  Life,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Poet.  Don':  waste 
your  Are  on  other  things 

Next  polni,  and  this  is  al.so  highly  urgent 
priority.  The  State  of  the  U.ilon  e%oked  a 
tremendous  nun.ber  of  ve.'-y  si.'ong  editorials 
praising  the  content,  deliver^-,  eic  Now  we 
need,  very  quickly,  a  well-edited,  wei.-pack- 
aged,  compelllngly-preseuted  mailmg  piece 
that  summarizes  the  highlights  of  those 
editorials,  especially  the  ones  from  surpris- 
ing sources  like  Reston  of  the  Times,  so  that 
we  can  get  out  to  our  people  especially  the 
reaction  that  the  country's  newspapers  have 
had  to  the  President's  address 

This  Is  something  that  should  have  been 
automatically  done  immediately,  and  per- 
haps it  Is  underway.  The  point  here  is  that 
delay  makes  any  action  much  less  effective, 
since  It  should  be  an  Inunedlate  response 
and  get  out  while  the  speech  is  still  alive. 
Our  main  failure  in  this  whole  area  is  dull- 
ness, and  let's  not  let  this  effort  fall  into 
that  category.  Get  it  done  on  good  paper  In 
interesting  style,  rather  than  just  a  mimeo- 
graphed glob  of  editorial  excerpts. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  our  Outside 
Group  should  automatically  pick  up  for  us 
once  we  get  them:  but  until  we  have  them, 
we  have  to  fill  the  gap  ourselves,  and  it's 
terribly  important  to  move  quickly  on  this. 
Perhaps  the  National  Committee  can  help 
you  with  editorial  and  layout  facilities,  but 
hold  them  to  very  high  standards  and  make 
It  come  out  good.  Leonard  over  there  Is  prob- 
ably the  beet  guy  for  this  kind  of  thing  and 
maybe  would  be  the  one  to  get  working  on 
It,  but  give  him  about  a  one-day  deadline,  so 
that  we  get  It  done  Instead  of  talked  about. 
H.  R    Hau>eman.» 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  July  16, 1970. 

(Secret) 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Magruder. 
Prom  L.  Hlgby. 

As  I  Indicated  to  you  the  other  day.  we 
need  to  get  some  creative  thinking  going  on 
an  attack  on  Huntley  for  his  statements  In 
Life,  One  thought  that  comes  to  mind  Is 
getting  all  the  people  to  sign  a  petition  call- 
ing for  the  Immediate  removal  of  Huntley 
right  now. 

The  point  behind  this  whole  thing  is  that 
we  don't  care  about  Huntley — he  is  going  to 
leave  anirway.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
is  to  tear  down  the  institution.  Huntley  will 
go  out  In  a  blaze  of  glory  and  we  should 
attempt  to  pop  his  bubble. 

Most  people  won't  see  Life  Magazine  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  asking  Buchanan  to 
draft  a  statement  for  the  Vice  President 
[Finch")  to  give,*  •  We  should  try  to  get  this 
statement  on  television.  Obrtoiisly  there  are 
many  other  things  that  we  can  do,  such  as 
getting  Independent  station  owners  to  write 
NBC  saying  that  they  should  remove  Huntley 
now:  having  broancast'ng  people  look  into 
this  due  to  the  ract  that  this  Is  proof  of 
biased  Journalism,  etc. 

Let's  put  a  full  plan  on  this  and  get  the 
thing  moving.  I'll  contact  Buchanan  and 
forward  copies   of   my    correspondence   with 


•Note-  Under  Haldeman  s  initial  appeared 
the  following  in  pencil:  "Note:  See  .Action 
Memo  P  191  for  copy  of  memo  to  H  re  this 
subject" 

••Note:  In  the  original  oopy,  "the  Vice 
President"  was  crossed  through  and  "Flncii" 
was  substituted  In  p>encU  In  the  margin. 
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hua  to  you  ao  that  you  wUl  know  wb»t  th« 
Vtc«  Pr«sldent  U  doing. 

Th«  Whttk  Hol'm. 
Wtuhini/ton.  Auffu^t  26. 1973. 
Memorandum  for  H  R  Haldem»n. 

It  \M  obvioua  that  the  other  side  la  really 
being  hurt  as  they  begin  to  understand  the 
PCC  declalona  The  Democratic  National 
Committee  is  using  every  procedural  move 
(and  CBS  la  cooperating)  to  gUy  the  decl- 
slona.  Also.  Herblock  has  turned  hla  acid  to 
work  (see  attached  from  today's  Poet)  I 
think  It  Is  time  for  us  to  generate  again  a 
PR  campaign  against  the  Democrats  and 
CBS. 

CHARLMs  W.  CotaoN.* 

Th«  WHxrx  House. 
Washington,  July  17,  1970 
(Confldentlal,  eyes  only) 

Memorandum   for:    Mr    Haldeman   and   Mr 

Klein. 

Prom;  Jeb  S.  Magruder 

Enclosed  is  a  tentative  plan  on  presa  ob- 
Jecuvity    Please  Indicate  your  commenU. 

Thank  you 

(Confidential  eyes  only) 

TUTTATIVX  Pl^U 
*»■»*  OBJECTTVTrr 

Description:  In  the  July  17th  Issue  of  Ufe 
Magazine  a  prominent  television  newscaster 
»s  quoted  as  making  some  extremely  dis- 
paraging remarks  about  the  President  It  Is 
understood  that  the  newscaster  Intends  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
claiming  he  was  misquoted  and  will  also 
send  a  letter  of  apology  to  the  President 

Objecuve:  To  question  the  overall  objec- 
tivity of  a  television  newscaster  who  has  ex- 
pressed opinionated  views  la  an  Influential 
consumer  publication  while  still  employed 
•»  a  supposedly  objective  televUlon  news- 
caster and  to  question  the  motivation  for 
such  remarks  and  the  possible  breach  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  by  allowing  such  remarks 
to  be  published  prior  to  retirement  into  pri- 
vate Ufe.  Purther.  to  extend  these  questions 
to  cover  the  professional  objectivity  and 
ethics  of  the  whole  media  and  to  generate 
a  public  re -examination  of  the  role  of  the 
media  In  American  life. 

Tactics  Since  the  newscaster  enjoys  a 
very  favorable  public  image  and  wui  apolo- 
gize for  his  remarks,  claiming  to  be  mU- 
quoted.   we  should  not  attempt  to  discredit 

^i^J^*!^"'^'''  '^'^-  ''^<=«  ^-^  remarks  were 
expressed  as  an  Individual,  we  would  have 
d^culty  attacking  his  network  directly.  The 
focus  of  our  effort  shouid  be  to  raise  the 
larger  question  of  objectivity  and  ethics  in 
me  media  as  an  institution.  To  do  thu  we 
W1U  have  to  turn  objectivity  into  an  issue 
and  a  subject  of  pubUc  debate 
PoUow-up:    Release  the   letter  of  apology 

t^- ^  "fr*  ^'"^  "**'  •  gracious  rep^f,^ 
the  President  —Zlegler  f  j  •^  ^ui 

Plant  a  column  with  a  syndicated  column- 

^^  .^if.  ?^~*  ^'  1"«'«>°^  of  objectivity 
and  etmcs  in  the  new,  media  Kevin  PhlU  1m 
could  be  a  good  choice  —Klem 

Arrange   for  an  article  on   the  subject  la 

Rt-^^^A?°°*"™*'"  °^*«»z'M  authored  by 
Stewart  Alsop  Buckley  or  Kllpatrlck  Also 
^^t«t  Hobe  Uewu  to  run  a  mTjor  aAicte - 

Through   an    academic   source,   encourage 

^ur.^?^  "'  *  '••^^  graduate  schooT^f 
JournalUm  to  publicly  acknowledge  that 
P'*",  °^J«cttvlty  u  a  aerlous  probllm  tha 
Should  be  discussed.  Also,  attempt  to  ^« 
uSe  ;t?  r  f^^l^"  ^  *  P^^t'glous  Jouril 
Ke.n^Llr?"^'"*    ^«-~^^    R*vtow - 
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•Note  In  the  original,  the  foUowlng  ap- 
P«ared  In  pencil  in  the  margin:  "To  M(Ma- 
gruder)  Absolutely  H[  Haldeman  I". 


Arrange  a  semmar  on  press  objectivity 
with  broadcast  executives  and  working  n«««- 
men.  Attempt  to  have  this  televised  as  a 
public  service. — Klein 

Make  this  Issue  a  major  Item  at  the  Radip- 
Television  News  Directors  Convention  Sis 
Pall  and  at  the  next  major  NAB  meetlBK  — 
KJeln  r*' 

Ask  the  Vice  President  to  speak  out  Jd  this 
issue.  He  could  point  out  that  the  LlPaquote 
has  proved  bU  point — Buchanan  > 

Have  Rogers  Morton  go  on  the  attack  in 
a  news  conference.  He  could  tie-ln  the  qhote 
with  the  tree-time  granu  to  the  Democrats 
Also,  revive  the  WKTA-Woestendlek  affair 
Have  him  charge  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  working  press  are  Democrats  and  this 
colors  their  presentation  of  the  news.  Have 
him  charge  that  their  is  a  poUtlcal  conspir- 
acy m  the  media  to  attack  this  Adminis- 
tration— KJeln  Colson 

Have  Dean  Burch  "express  concern"  about 
presa  objectivity  In  response  to  a  letter  frc«n 
a  Congressman. — Nofzlger 

Through  Independent  HUl  sources,  stimu- 
late non-partisan  Congressional  questioning 
of  the  Issue  Place  such  remarks  in  the 
Record. — Nofzlger 

Arrange  for  an  "expose"  to  be  written  by 
an  author  such  as  Earl  Mazo  or  Victor  Lasky. 
Publish  In  hardcover  and  paperback — Klein 
Produce  a  prime-time  special,  sponsored 
by  private  funds,  that  would  examine  the 
question  of  objectivity  and  show  bow  TV 
newsmen  can  structure  the  news  by  in- 
nuendo. For  Instance,  use  film  clips  to  show 
how  a  raised  eyebrow  or  a  tone  of  voice  can 
convey   criticism  —Klein  Magruder. 

Have  outside  groups  petition  the  PCC  and 
Issue  public  "statements  of  concern"  over 
press  objectivity — Cclaon 

Generate  a  massive  outpouring  of  letters- 
to-the-edltor — Magruder 

LIFE  occasionally  runs  an  opposiUon  view 
column  entitled  "Quest  Privilege".  Position 
an  appropriate  writer,  preferably  a  professor 
of  Journalism,  to  discuss  this  Issue  in  that 
column  —Klein  Saflre 

Form  a  blue-ribbon  medU  "watchdog" 
committee  to  report  to  the  public  on  cases 
of  biased  reporting  John  Ccx^rove.  a  former 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club,  could 
set  this  up  This  group  could  sponsor  the 
TV  special  mentioned  above,  conduct  a 
speaking  campaign  to  service  groups  and 
colleges.  Issue  press  releases,  etc  —Magruder 
Have  a  Senator  or  Congressman  write  a 
public  letter  to  the  FCC  suggesting  the 
"licensing"  of  Individual  newsmen,  I  e  the 
airwaves  belong  to  the  public,  therefore  the 
public  should  be  protected  from  the  misuse 
of  these  airwaves  by  individual  newsmen- 
No  fzlger 

Through  contacts  in  the  ASNE  and  NAB. 
bring  up  the  question  of  a   'fairness  pledge" 

for     members — Klein      Project     Manager 

Magruder. 

WAsanfOTOir.  Tehruary  24.  1971. 
Memorandum  For:    Mr.  Magruder. 
From:   Alvln  Snyder  • 

The  Cronklte  News  wants  to  do  a  piece 
on  our  domestic  PR  operation.  Including  in- 
terviews with  Ed  Morgan  and  Chuck  Col- 
aon.  In  addition,  they  would  like  to  film 
any  of  our  In-houae  activity  in  this  area 

Dan  Rather  is  being  assigned  to  the  piece 
and  may  make  direct  approaches  to  Messrs 
Morgan  and  Colson  and  perhaps  others  on 
the  domestic  aide  in  an  attempt  to  set  up 
a  filming  schedule. 

It  appears  obvious  that  CBS  Is  out  to  do 
a  Job  on  us,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  It  would  not  be  in  our  best  interest  to 
open  anything  up  to  them  I  think  the  only 
person  who  shotild  see  Rather  U  Herb  Klein. 


•  Note     in  the  original,  the  Initials  "A  8" 
appeared  beside  "Alvln  Snyder" 


Tk«  Whitx  Hotjss, 
Waahington,  August  28,  1970. 
(Administratively  confidential) 
Memorandum  for:  Mr.  Hlgby. 
From:  Jeb  8.  !idagi-uder. 
Re:  Press  Objectivity. 

The  Issue  of  Chet  Huntley  Is  fairly  well 
played  out.  We  leaked  hla  letter  of  apologj 
to  the  President  and  It  got  very  good  cover- 

We  wUl  conUnue  to  hammer  a.,  press 
favoritism  on  a  regular  basis.  We  will  ae)t 
the  Vice  President  to  make  this  a  standard 
fare  while  he's  on  the  stump  in  the  Congres- 
sional campaigns 

We  will  keep  tabs  on  examples  of  partisan 
press  treatment  and  feed  them  Into  the  Vice 
President  (and  Cabinet  officers  on  the 
stump)  on  a  regular  basis.  Now  that  Hunt- 
ley is  out.  he  is  no  longer  the  issue  How- 
ever, the  general  quesUon  can  be  kept  in  the 
news  as  we  find  more  and  more  examples  of 
unfair  treatment  by  the  press.  This  will 
simply   be   a  contlnialng  function. 

Thk  Whttk  Hodsx, 
Washington.  September  25  1970 
For  Herb  Klein. 
From  Chuck  Colson. 

FTI— Eyes  only,  please 
Memorandum  for  H  R.  Haldeman. 

TTie  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  most 
pertinent  conclusions  from  my  meeting  with 
the  three  network  chief  executives. 

1  The  networks  are  terribly  nervous  over 
Uie  uncertain  state  of  the  law.  1  e.,  the  recent 
FCC  decUlons  and  the  pressures  to  grant 
Congress  access  to  TV  They  are  also  appre- 
hensive about  us.  Although  they  tried  to  dis- 
guise this.  It  was  obvious.  The  harder  I 
pressed  them  (CBS  and  NBC)  th  more  ac- 
commodating, cordial  and  almost  apologetic 
they  became.  Stanton  for  all  hla  bluster  's 
the  most  insecure  of  all 

2  They  were  startled  by  how  thoroughly 
we  were  doing  our  homework— both  from 
the  standpoint  of  knowledge  of  the  law  as 
I  discussed  It.  but  more  ImportanUy,  from 
the  way  In  which  we  have  so  thoroughly 
monitored  their  coverage  and  our  analysi.'* 
of  It.  (Alllns  analysis  Is  attached.  This  was 
my  talking  paper  and  I  gave  them  facts  and 
figures.) 

3  There  was  unanimous  agreement  that 
the  Presidents  right  of  access  to  TV  should 
in  no  way  be  restrained  Both  CBS  and  ABC 
•greed  with  me  that  on  most  occasions  the 
President  speaks  £^  President  and  that  there 
Is  no  obligation  for  presenting  a  contrasting 
point  of  view  under  the  Palmess  Doctrine 
(This,  by  the  way.  Is  not  the  law  — the  FCC 
has  always  ruled  that  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
always  applies — and  either  they  don't  know 
that  or  they  are  wUllng  to  concede  us  the 
point.)  NBC  on  the  other  hand  argues  that 
the  fairness  test  must  be  applied  to  every 
Presidential  speech  but  Goodman  U  also 
quick  to  agree  that  there  are  probably  in- 
stances in  which  Presidential  addresses  are 
not  "controversial  under  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine and,  therefore,  there  Is  no  duty  to  bal- 
ance. All  agree  no  one  has  a  right  of  "reply" 
and  that  fairness  doesn't  mean  answering  the 
President  but  rather  Is  "Issue  oriented."  This 
was  the  most  important  underaUndlng  we 
came  to.  What  is  Important  la  that  they  know 
how  strongly  we  fpel  about  this 

4  They  are  terribly  concerned  with  being 
able  to  work  out  their  own  policies  with  re- 
spect to  balanced  coverage  and  not  to  have 
policies  Imposed  on  them  by  either  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Congress  ABC  and  CBS  said 
that  they  felt  we  could,  however,  through 
the  FCC  make  any  policies  we  wanted  to. 
(This  is  worrying  them  all  \ 

8.  To  my  surprise  (TBS  did  not  deny  that 
the  news  had  been  slanted  against  us  Paley 
merely  said   that   every   Administration   has 
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felt  the  same  way  and  that  we  have  been 
slower  in  coming  to  them  to  complain  than 
our  predecessors  He.  however,  ordered  Stan- 
ton In  my  presence  to  review  the  anaJysls 
with  me  and  If  the  news  has  not  been  bal- 
anced to  see  that  the  situation  Is  Immedi- 
ately corrected.  (Paley  la  in  complete  control 
of  CBS — Stanton  is  almost  obsequious  In 
Paley's  presence.) 

6  CBS  does  not  defend  the  O'Brien  ap- 
pearance. Paley  wanted  to  make  It  very  clear 
that  It  would  not  happen  again  and  that  they 
would  not  fiermlt  partisan  attaclts  on  the 
President.  They  are  doggedly  determined  to 
win  their  FCC  case,  however,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  even  though  they  recognize  that 
they  made  a  mistake,  they  don't  want  the 
FCC  in  the  business  of  correcting  their 
mistakes. 

7.  ABC  and  NBC  believe  that  the  whole 
controversy  over  "answers"  to  the  F^resldent 
can  be  handled  by  giving  some  time  regularly 
to  presentations  by  the  Congress — either  de- 
bates of  the  State-of-The-Congress-type 
presentations  with  both  parties  In  the  Con- 
gress represented.  In  this  regard  ABC  will 
do  anything  we  want.  NBC  proposes  to  pro- 
vide a  very  United  Congressional  coverage 
once  or  twice  a  year  and  additionally  once  a 
year  "loyal  opposition"  type  answers  to  the 
President's  State  of  the  Dnlon  address  (which 
has  been  the  practice  since  1966  i  CBS  takes 
quite  a  different  position.  Paley's  policy  is 
that  the  Congress  cannot  be  the  sole  bal- 
ancing mechanism  and  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  In  (Congress  should  have  time  to 
pressnt  Democratic  viewpoints  on  legislation. 
(On  this  point,  which  may  become  the  most 
critical  of  all.  we  can  split  the  networks  In  a 
way  that  will  be  very  much  to  our  ad- 
vantage.) 

CONCLUSION 

I  had  to  break  every  meeting.  The  net- 
works badly  want  to  have  these  kinds  of  dis- 
cussions which  they  said  they  had  had  with 
other  Administrations  but  never  with  ours. 
They  told  me  anytime  we  had  a  complaint 
about  slanted  coverage  for  me  to  call  them 
directly.  Paley  said  that  he  would  like  to  come 
down  to  Washington  to  sfjend  time  with  me 
anytime  that  I  wanted  In  short,  they  are 
very  much  afraid  of  us  and  are  trying  hard 
to  prove  they  are    'good  guys" 

These  meetings  had  a  very  salutary  effect 
In  letting  them  know  that  we  are  determined 
to  protect  the  President's  position,  that  we 
know  precisely  what  Is  going  on  from  the 
standpKJlnt  of  both  law  and  p>ollcy  and  that 
we  are  not  going  to  permit  them  to  get  away 
with  anything  that  Interferes  with  the  Pres- 
ident's ability  to  communicate. 

Paley  made  the  point  that  he  was  amazed 
at  how  many  people  agree  with  the  Vice 
President's  criticism  of  the  networks.  He  also 
went  out  of  his  way  to  say  how  much  he 
supports  the  President,  and  how  popular 
the  President  Is.  When  Stanton  said  twice 
as  many  people  had  seen  President  Nixon  on 
TV  than  any  other  President  In  a  comparoble 
period.  Paley  said  it  was  because  this  Pres- 
ident Is  more  popular 

The  only  ornament  on  Goodman's  desk  was 
the  Nixon  Inaugural  Medal  Hagerty  said  In 
Ooldenson'a  presence  that  ABC  Is  "with  us." 
This  all  odds  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
damned  nervous  and  scared  and  we  should 
continue  to  take  a  very  tough  line,  face  to 
face,  and  In  other  ways. 

As  to  follow-up  I  believe  the  foUowlng  is 
In  order: 

1.  I  will  review  with  Stanton  and  Goodman 
the  substantiation  of  my  assertion  to  them 
that  their  news  coverage  has  been  slanted. 
We  will  go  over  it  point  by  point.  This  wUl, 
perhaps,  make  them  even  more  cautious. 

a.  There  should  be  a  mechanism  (through 
Herb,  Ron  or  me)  ev*ry  time  we  believe 
coverage  Is  slanted  whereby  we  point  It  out 
either  to  the  chief  executive  or  to  whom- 
ever he  designates.  Each  of  them  Invited  this 
and  we  should  do  It  so  they  know  ws  are  not 
bluffing. 


3.  I  will  pursue  with  ABC  and  N*BC  the 
possibility  of  their  Issuing  declarations  of 
policy  (one  that  we  ftnd  generally  favorable 
as  to  the  President's  use  of  TV  i  .  If  I  can 
get  them  to  Issue  8\ich  a  policy  statement, 
CBS  will  be  baciced  Into  an  untenable  posi- 
tion. 

4.  I  will  pursue  with  Dean  Burch  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  Interpretive  ruling  by  the  FCC 
on  the  role  of  the  President  when  he  uses 
TV,  as  soon  as  we  have  a  majority  I  think 
that  this  point  should  be  very  favorably  clar- 
ified and  it  would,  of  course,  have  an  In- 
hibiting Impact  on  the  networks  and  their 
professed    concern    with    achieving    balance. 

5  I  would  like  to  contmue  a  friendly  but 
very  firm  relationship  whenever  they  or  we 
want  to  talk.  I  am  realistic  enough  to  realize 
that  we  probably  won't  see  any  obvious  Im- 
provement In  the  news  coverage  but  I  think 
we  can  dampen  their  ardor  for  putting  on 
"loyal  opposition"  type  programs 

I  have  detailed  notes  on  each  meeting  If 
you'd  like  a  more  complete  report. 

Charles  W.  Colson. 


Th«  WHrrx  Housi, 

Washington. 
Talking  Papeb — Jrs  Magb-pdxb 

1.  Put  someone  on  the  Washington  Post 
to  needle  Kay  Graham  Set  up  calls  or  letters 
every  day  from  the  viewpoint  of  I  hate  Nixon 
but  you're  hurting  our  cause  in  being  so 
childish,  ridiculous  and  over-board  in  your 
constant  criticism,  and  thus  destroying  your 
credibility. 

2.  Nofzlger  should  work  out  with  someone 
In  the  House  a  round  robin  letter  to  the  Post 
that  says  we  live  In  Washington,  DC.  read 
the  DC  papers,  but  fortunately  we  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  papers  from  our 
home  districts  and  are  appalled  at  the  biased 
coverage  the  people  of  Washington  receive 
of  the  news,  compared  to  that  In  the  rest 
of  the  country,  etc. 

3.  Follow  up  on  the  yacht  story — get  some- 
thing In  Monday,  etc.  so  that  we  can  get  some 
mileage  out  of  that.  Also,  see  If  you  can 
think  of  any  other  things  to  do  to  follow  up 
on  It. 

4.  [Illegible]  on  his  courage  In  pointing 
out  the  discrepancies  In  the  case. 


The  WKm  Hous«, 
Washington,  March  9. 1970. 
(Confidential) 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Magruder. 

(1)1  have  talked  with  Connie  Stuart  about 
the  need  to  follow  up  on  the  highly  inac- 
curate article  in  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
Magazine  this  Sunday  regarding  White  House 
social  activities.  There  tire  numerous  factual 
errors  and  other  very  erroneous  Implications 
I  suggested  to  Connie  that  she  might  vrant 
to  give  the  facts  to  another  rival  columnist 
and  let  him  go  to  town  and  start  a  battle 
Also,  I  think  we  ought  to  get  some  letters 
to  the  editors  going,  and  show  some  indigna- 
tion and  activity  on  this  front  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  away  with  this.  Per- 
haps you,  Herb  and  the  others  can  think  of 
some  other  possible  points  of  attack. 

(2)  Would  you  please  give  me  once  every 
two  weeks  a  summary  of  the  various  hatchet- 
man  operations — letters  to  the  editors,  coun- 
terattack, etc.,  so  that  I  can  report  to  the 
President  on  the  activity  In  this  regard. 

(3)  We  also  need  to  be  sure  that  the  Pat 
Nixon  trip  story  keeps  going  because  there 
wont  be  another  such  trip  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  have  talked  with  Connie  about  this, 
but  you  should  follow  up  too.  For  one  thing, 
let's  be  sure  the  National  Committee  builds 
this  up.  I  think  Leonard  ought  to  do  a  whole 
Issue  on  the  Pat  Nixon  Tour,  and  we  ought 
to  really  push  for  maximum  continuing  cov- 
erage on  the  things  that  were  accomplished 
from  thU,  We  could  get  back  to  the  cities 
where  she  was  and  get  some  follow  up  stories 
on  the  aftermath   results  of  hex  visit,  etc. 


Please  dont  let  this  drop,  and  please  let  me 
know  what  you  are  doing  on  it. 

H  R.  Haldeman 

Thz  Whtti  House. 
Washington.  May  6, 1970. 
Memorandum  for:   H.  R.  Haldeman. 
Prom:   Jeb  S.  Magruder. 

Here  Is  a  report  on  the  talking  paper  given 
to  me  last  week : 

1.  We  have  a  team  of  letter-vrrlters  who 
are  pestering  the  Washington  Post  from  the 
viewpoint  that  was  suggested 

2.  I  have  asked  Lyn  Nofzlger  to  work  up 
the  House  round  robin  letter  to  the  Post 

3.  We  worked,  as  you  know,  on  the  yacht 
story  with  Chuck  Larson  and  the  press  office 
Miss  Nixon  and  the  Patruria  were  pictured  In 
MONDAY  and  TIME  The  decommissioning 
has  been  mentioned  in  several  newspaper 
stories  and  a  number  of  columns.  It  was 
also  featured  on  the  TOD.^Y  show  and  the 
evening  news  pro-ams  Now  that  it  has  apH 
peared  in  TIME,  I  frankly  think  we  have 
as  much  mileage  out  of  it  as  we  can  get — 
except  to  cite  It  from  time  to  time  as  an 
example  of  our  attempts  to  save  the  gov- 
ernment money 

4.  We  have  arranged  for  letters  to  be  sent 
to  Justice  Boyle,  complimenting  him  on 
his  courage  In  telling  the  Kennedy  case  the 
way  It  Is.* 


"TEMPORARY"  TAXES  BECOME 
PERMANENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  November  23, 
1973.  Mobile  Register  includes  ve.'-y  im- 
portant statements  made  by  Senator 
Hansen  and  Senator  Mansfuld  concern- 
ing their  opposition  to  combating  the 
energj-  crisis  by  adding  additional  pro- 
hibitive taxes  to  gdsolme. 

The  distinguished  Senators  made  two 
particular  pomts  which  should  be  re- 
peated 

I  agree  with  Senator  Hansen  from 
Wyoming  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  place 
an  extra  tax  on  something  In  short  sup- 
ply. 

Any  price  increases  should  be  reserved, 
to  provide  additional  encouragement 
and  financial  means  to  increase  our  short 
supplies  of  domestic  energ>-.  Our  citizen^ 
are  in  no  m(xxi  for  the  Imposition  of  an- 
other large  tax.  As  pwinted  out  by  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  a  30  or  40  cents  tax  In- 
crease on  gasoline  would  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  sales  tax  by  six  or  eight 
times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  >on- 
sent  that  the  editorial  from  the  Mobile 
Register  be  printed  in  full  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Tcmporabt   Taxes  Become  PxaMAKiNT 

The  agitation  carried  on  by  some  bureau- 
crats and  politicians  In  Washington.  DC.  to 
seize  upon  the  energy  shortage  as  an  excuse 
for  Increasing  gasoline  taxes  is  running  Into 
outspoken  opposition,  as  it  well  should 

A  noteworthy  example  In  Congress  Is  the 
position  taken  by  Sen  Clifford  P  Hansen, 
Wyoming  Republican  in  a  discussion  of  the 
gasoline  tax  Issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
he  stated: 

■'The  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  need  an  extra 
tax  on  something  that  Is  In  short  supply" 

He  said  he  stands    squarely  with"'  Senate 


•  Note:  In  the  original.  "What  Happened?" 
appeared  in  pencil  In  the  margin  beside  p>ara- 
graph  2,  and  "O  K"  appeai^ed  m  pencil  in 
the  margin  beside  paragrah  S.  A  check  mark 
appeared  be&lds  paragraph  4. 
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Detaocrstlc  leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana In  opposing  tbe  imposition  of  any 
additional  tax  on  gasoline,  gaa,  fuel  oU  or 
anything  else." 

Senator  Hansen  added  that  he  knows 
"there  are  acme  in  the  administration — not 
everyone  down  there — who  think  we  should 
have  a  tax." 

His  own  feeling,  he  emphasized,  is  that  the 
Senate  Democratic  leader  la  "precisely  right 
in  railing  against"  a  higher  tax  'I  agree  with 
him  100  per  cent." 

Senator  Mansfield  commented  that  be 
hoped  the  "administration  is  getting  the 
smoke  signals  which  are  emanating  from  the 
Senate." 

The  American  people  in  general  should 
hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  Mansfield  spoke  of  "acme  of  the  ad- 
ministration people"  as  hinting  at  an  "in- 
crease In  the  federal  gasoline  tax  from  4 
cents  at  present  to  30  or  40  cents." 

That.  \1  done,  he  said,  would  b«  an  "out- 
rageous way  of  handling  a  shortage  because, 
once  again,  the  Imposition  of  a  30  to  40  cents 
increase  per  gallon  added  on  to  the  4  cents 
present  gasoline  tax  .  .  .  would  mean  that  the 
present  national  sales  tax  would  be  increased 
by  anywhere  from  six  to  eight  times." 

He  predicted  that  Congress  "would  not 
vote  for  such  a  tax."  Congress  would  commit 
an  outrage  against  the  people  If  it  did  vote 
for  "such  a  t.tx." 

But  citizens  all  over  the  United  Slates  who 
oppose  higher  taxes  on  gasoline  because  of 
the  short  supply  should  make  their  opposi- 
tion clear  to  Congress. 

The  absence  of  a  strong  expression  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  against  increased  ta.xes  would 
encourage  the  bureaucrats  and  politicians 
who  are  aglt.itlng  for  Increased  taxes  and  at 
the  same  time  might  play  right  Into  the 
hands  of  those  eager  to  see  the  stamp  of 
congressional  approval  placed  on  an  increase. 

The  people  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  higher  gasoline  taxes  re- 
pealed once  Imposed. 

The  tAlked-of  lncrea.*ed  taxes  presumably 
would  be  called  a  temporary  measure  adopted 
because  of  the  gasoline  shortage. 

But  the  people  should  be  alert  to  the  fami- 
liar saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
temporary  tax.  It  does  not  t«kke  a  temporary 
tax  long.  In  many  cases,  to  become  a  per- 
manent tax. 


GENOCIDE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
days  of  America's  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence, our  Pounding  Fathers  were  con- 
fronted with  a  challenge  as  Imposing  as 
the  war  itself,  the  formation  of  a  new 
republic.  Searching  for  the  perfect  form 
of  government,  these  dedicated  men  were 
caught  In  the  dilemma  between  the  rtghta 
of  individual  freedom  and  the  necessity 
of  individual  responstbility. 

The  American  Revolution  was  fought 
to  obUln  the  natural  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness.  These  were  con- 
cepts tindled  by  the  writings  of  John 
Locke  and  ignited  in  the  British  Com- 
monwealth In  the  1640's.  But  the  goal  was 
not  so  clear  cut.  For  the  American  revo- 
lutionists were  inescapably  heirs  of  the 
Puritan  tradition,  the  products  of  Win- 
throp  and  his  pious  brethren.  The  quest 
for  freedom  was  tempered  by  this  strict 
sense  of  temporal  and  spiritual  duty.  By 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  penned, 
however,  a  unique  republic  had  been  con- 
structed which  resolved  this  tension 
through  a  revolutionary  balance  between 
individual  freedom  and  responsibility. 

But.  of  paramount  concern  is  the  fact 
that  Washington.  Franklin.  Adams,  and 
their    compatriots    welded    together    a 


union  of  IS  colonies  which  ultimately 
served  the  world  as  a  model  upholding 
human  rights  and  dignity.  The  very 
words  of  Locke,  which  European  Intel- 
lectuals had  debated  a  generation  earlier, 
became  reality  for  the  American  people. 
Tyranny  and  injustice  were  left  behind, 
and  a  democracy  predicated  on  the  rights 
of  man  was  constituted  by  an  independ- 
ent republic. 

The  history  of  the  American  people 
has  been  one  of  diligent  support  for  hu- 
man dignity  at  home  and  abroad.  En- 
riched by  the  legacy  of  Locke  we  have 
long  been  in  the  vangiiard  for  liberty  and 
Justice.  Today,  however,  we  have  arrived 
at  a  moment  of  indecision.  For  over  two 
decades  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
supported  the  Genocide  Convention  while 
we  remain  idle.  Tragically  the  United 
States  refrains  from  restating  its  true 
commitment  to  human  life,  liberty  and 
happiness  by  not  endorsing  the  articles 
of  this  humanitarian  convention. 

The  time  to  reawaken  the  principles  of 
Locke  is  long  overdue  and.  therefore.  I 
strongb'  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  recommit  It- 
self to  the  most  important  of  human 
rights;  The  right  to  live. 


G.\SOLINE    RATIONINO 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  the  more 
study  that  I  do  on  the  subject  of  ration- 
ing the  more  I  am  convinced  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  absolutely  correct  In  his 
determination  to  use  it  only  as  a  very 
last  resort. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  our  current 
energy  shortage  is  the  lack  of  Incentives 
for  petroleum  producers  to  bring  in  new 
wells.  Today  we  have  only  10.000  Inde- 
pendents drilling  for  oil  as  compared 
with  17.000  Just  two  decades  ago.  Only 
about  one-half  the  money  is  being  In- 
vested in  the  chancy  business  of  explora- 
tion as  was  Invested  in  the  mid- 1950*8. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  expanded  supply 
of  fuels,  there  will  have  to  be  incen- 
tives. During  the  past  two  decades  the 
actions  of  our  Federal  Government — 
and  especially  the  Congress — has  been  to 
control  prices  and  suppress  profits  which 
are  essential  to  encourage  exploration. 

If  we  ration  gasoline,  we  will  be  doing 
nothing  to  increase  our  gasoline  supply. 
In  fact,  we  may  prolong  the  crisis 
through  rationing. 

The  Arab  nations  already  have  made  It 
clear  that  even  if  the  Mideast  peace  Is 
restored  to  their  satisfaction,  there  will 
continue  to  be  severe  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  petroleum  they  will  export. 
In  other  words,  the  crisis  we  face  will  not 
be  shortlived;  it  will  be  chronic  unless  we 
can  develop  our  own  energy  resources  to 
meet  our  needs. 

So  the  only  rational  solution  to  our 
problem  is  to  allow  our  fuel  producing 
Industry  to  earn  the  profits  which  will 
encourage  investment  In  exploration. 

Rationing  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive and  additional  gas  taxes  likewise 
would  not  be  the  answer.  Our  free  mar- 
ket system  works  prettj'  good  If  we  do 
not  allow  the  Oovemment  to  botch  It  up. 
I  think  that  it  would  respond  if  we 
would  take  the  lid  off  of  gasoline  prices 
and  if  we  would  move  Immediately  to  de- 
regiUate  the  price  of  natural  gas. 


Aside  from  this,  rationing  presents  so 
many  problems  that  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  we  could  come  up  with  a 
system  that  would  be  both  equitable  and 
eflectlve  in  today's  complex  society.  In 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  there  was 
an  interesting  article  by  J.  W.  Anderson 
delving  into  the  many  questions  and  in- 
evitable Inequities  that  rationing  causes. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  so  that  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  so  enthusiastic  in  their  support 
for  immediate  rationing  can  ponder  some 
of  the  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

How  Faik  Is  Bationino'/ 
(By  J.  W  Anderson) 
Rationing  gasoline,  the  argument  goes,  u 
fairer  than  rising  prices  A  surtax  on  gaso- 
line, to  cut  consumption,  would  hurt  the 
poor  The  administration  Is  deeply  divided 
on  the  Issue.  The  economists  In  the  Treasury 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  favor 
a  stiff  surtax,  perhaps  a.'^  much  as  40  cents 
a  gallon.  The  politicians  in  the  other  agen- 
cies are  generally  horrlfled  by  the  Idea  and 
lean  strongly  to  rationing  with  books  and 
coupons  as  in  World  War  U.  President  Nixon 
Is  going  to  have  to  make  up  his  mind  soon, 
for  ereii  an  Immediate  decision  could  hardly 
put  a  rationing  eystem  Into  actual  operation 
before  March. 

Since  the  Issue  Is  fairness,  a  lot  depends 
on  the  way  a  rationing  system  would  actu- 
ally wcrk.  The  dilemmas  are  clear  enough. 
The  more  closely  you  look  at  the  structure 
of  a  rationing  scheme,  the  less  obvious  It 
becomes  that  a  rationing  is  necessarily  and 
absolutely  fairer  than  even  a  stiff  surtax. 

The  first  question  Is  whether  to  give  ra- 
tion books  to  cars,  or  to  drivers — or,  per- 
haps, to  everybody.  Suppose  that  three 
households,  aide  by  side  In  the  same  block, 
have  roughly  the  same  commuting  pattern. 
The  first  Is  a  bachelor  with  a  car.  The  sec- 
ond la  a  couple  with  three  chUdren,  all  over 
16.  with  three  cars  The  third  Is  also  a  cou- 
ple with  three  chUdren  over  16,  but  they 
have  only  one  car.  How  do  you  distribute 
the  ration  books? 

^f  families  get  a  book  for  each  car.  that 
gives  the  second  family  three  times  as 
much  gas  as  the  third  famUy.  That's  fair- 
ness' It  only  encourages  people  to  buy  cars 
(including  as  In  World  War  H,  wrecked 
cars)  to  get  the  books.  But  If  you  give  a 
ration  book  to  each  driver  then  both  of  the 
families  with  chUdren  have  five  times  as 
much  gas  as  the  bachelor.  But  they  don't 
have  five  times  as  many  errands  or  five  times 
as  much  shopping  to  do.  That  doesn't  seem 
fair,  either.  And  then  what  about  the  peo- 
ple, of  whom  there  are  thousands  in  everv 
big  city,  who  have  driver's  licenses  but  no 
cars''  Many  of  them  occaalonaUy  rent  cars. 
Are  they  going  to  be  cut  in.  or  cut  out? 

Before  you  make  up  your  mind  on  those 
choices,  consider  the  next  one.  which  Is  even 
worse  Should  the  ration  coupons  be  trans- 
ferable? In  other  words,  should  It  be  legal 
to  sell  them''  A  legal  market — call  It  a  white 
market  " — eliminates  the  otherwise  Inevit- 
able black  market.  More  Important,  It  res- 
cues the  government  from  the  necessity  of 
entangling  Itself,  as  It  did  In  World  War  U, 
In  literally  hundreds  of  categories  and  sub- 
categories of  users,  with  halr-spllttlng  dis- 
tinctions among  degrees  of  need  and  hard- 
s.htp.  With  a  white  market,  everybody  would 
get  a  basic  weekly  ration  People  who  use 
leas  could  sell  coupons.  People  who  need 
more   can    bu>    them   at   the   going   price. 

But  hold  on  a  minute.  If  the  coupons 
are  saleable,  then  they  are  in  fact  money 
By  mailing  out  the  ration  books,  the  gov- 
emxasnt  Is  distributing  a  subsidy  that  can 
be  used  to  buy  gas  or,  through  the  white 
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market,  to  buy  anything  else.  (Let's  try  to 
avoid  frivolous  suggestions  about  using  gas 
coupons  to  solve  the  energy  shortage  and 
reform  the  welfare  system  simultaneously.) 

If  the  government  Is  going  to  start  hand- 
ing out  cash  subsidies  In  the  form  of  gaso- 
line ration  coupons,  how  can  it  p)06sibly 
Jtistlfy  limiting  them  to  drivers?  If  our 
purpose  Is  fairness,  then  surely  people  who 
do  not  drive  have  the  same  right  to  this 
subsidy  SLS  the  drivers.  TTiat  takes  us  back 
to  the  first  question.  Perhaps  we  have  to 
give  ration  books  to  all  citizens  over  16  years 
old.  But  the  more  people  who  get  books,  the 
less  gasoline  each  book  Is  going  to  be  worth 
and  the  more  coupons  will  have  to  be  bought 
and  sold  on  the  market. 

World  War  II  rationing  does  not  offer  any 
very  useful  guide  for  the  experience  on 
which  we  may  shortly  have  to  embark.  There 
are  nearly  three  times  as  many  cars  In  the 
country  today  as  In  1940.  The  average  Ameri- 
can car.  having  grown  steadily  bigger  and  less 
eCBclent.  gets  30  to  40  per  cent  less  fuel 
mileage  today  than  It  did  In  1940.  Since  the 
war,  we  have  built  vast  suburban  subdivi- 
sions miles  from  any  shops  or  public  trans- 
portation. We  have  built  whole  Industries, 
from  resorts  to  roadside  restaurants,  that  de- 
pend on  the  automobile 

During  the  war.  the  basic  A  ration  was  four 
gaUons  a  week.  To  get  more,  drivers  had  to 
prove  need.  Government  officials  believe  that 
by  next  March  we  shall  have  to  get  con- 
sumption down  to  an  average  of  about  10 
gallons  a  week  for  each  of  our  90  million 
private  cars.  That  would  pull  our  national 
demand  down  by  about  one-fourth  of  our 
current  level 

Fuel  oU  for  home  heating  Is  also  going  to 
have  to  be  rationed,  of  course,  but  here  there 
Is  no  need  for  ratloii  books  or  coupons.  Dis- 
tributors will  simply  deliver  somewhat  less 
to  each  house  than  they  did  last  winter.  If 
you  run  out,  It's  your  own  fault. 

But  what  about  the  houses  heated  by  gas 
or  electricity?  What  about  the  oU-heated 
house  whose  o\wier  Installs  a  couple  of  elec- 
tric space  heaters,  or  leaves  the  oven  on?  The 
only  solution  In  sight  Is  a  very  heavy  tax 
on  each  household's  utility  bill  for  any  gas  or 
pwwer  beyond  the  amounts  that  It  used  last 
year.  But  that  would  require  new  legislation, 
and  that  legislation  Is  still  a  long  way  off. 

The  cutbacks  will  assume  that  the  house- 
holder Is  turning  his  thermostat  down  six 
degrees.  If  the  average  setting  was  74  de- 
grees. It  will  have  to  go  down  to  68.  But 
what  about  the  family  that  has  always  kept 
the  house  cool?  If  It  was  down  to  68  last 
winter,  will  It  have  to  go  now  to  62?  Is  It  fair 
that  the  family  that  has  always  been  econom- 
ical must  now  suffer  unusual  cold,  compared 
with  Its  more  wasteful  neighbors?  By  the  end 
of  the  winter,  fairness  Is  likely  to  have  Joined 
the  long  list  of  commodities  In  shortage. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SIDNEY  BLACKMER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
recent  death  of  Sidney  Blackmer,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  lost  one  of  its 
most  exemplary  sons.  He  was  a  brilliant 
actor,  a  classmate  and  close  friend  of 
mine,  and  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  State 
in  which  he  was  bom. 

He  w£is  a  leader  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  Appearing  in  more  than  200 
movies,  40  plays,  and  numerous  televi- 
sion productions,  he  achieved  a  national 
reputation  that  culminated  with  his  re- 
ceipt of  the  Tony  Award  for  best  actor 
of  1950  for  his  performance  in  the  Broad- 
way play.  "Come  Back  Little  Sheba  '  His 
career  spanned  more  than  50  years,  and 
his  versatility  as  an  actor  was  seldom 
matched. 

But  his  leadership  ext€nded  beyond  the 
acting  profession.  He  was  very  active  In 


a  number  of  charities,  most  notably  the 
Muscular  Distrophy  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. In  his  home  State,  he  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Performing 
Arts,  and  saw  it  become  the  fine  iiistitu- 
tion  that  it  is  today  Though  he  was  an 
actor  of  national  repute,  he  never  forgot 
his  loyalty  for  the  State,  and  he  partici- 
pated actively  in  a  wide  variety  of  state- 
wide functions 

North  Carolina  is  proud  of  its  son, 
Sidney  Blackmer,  and  I  join  my  fellow 
citizens  and  the  acting  community  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  great  man.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  obituary 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Time.*;  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Sidney  Blackmxr  Dies  at  78;  Won  Tont 

FOB  "SHZBA" 

Sidney  Blackmer,  the  actor,  died  last  eve- 
ning at  the  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research.  410  East  68h  Street.  He  was 
78  years  old  and  lived  at  100  Central  Park 
South  with  his  wife,  the  former  Suzanne 
Kaaren. 

Mr.  Blackmer  was  a  leader  In  his  profession. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  Actors  Equity  As- 
sociation and  took  a  major  role  In  the  bitter 
actor-manager  struggle  of  1919. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  national  execu- 
tive board  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  Artists  and  president  of 
Theater  Authority,  the  clearlnghotise  for 
benefit  performances. 

He  was  a  member  of  The  Lambs  and  The 
Players,  the  two  major  clubs  for  actors  In 
this  city. 

He  also  found  time  to  serve  as  a  national 
vice  president  of  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  As- 
sociation of  America,  the  organization  that 
recently  put  en  a  national  telethon  headed 
by  Jerry  Lewis  that  raised  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  fight  the  crippling  disease. 

rWVOLVEMENT  IN  P.^HTS 

From  his  acting  debut  with  Pearl  White 
in  "The  Perils  of  Pauline"  to  his  last  major 
role  as  Ruth  Gordon's  husband  In  "Rose- 
mary's Baby" — a  span  of  65  years — Mr. 
Blackmer  always  approached  his  parts  with 
great  seriousness. 

For  his  first  starring  Broadway  role,  as  an 
awkward  young  Virginia  woodsman  In  the 
play  "The  Mountain  Man,"  Mr.  Blackmer 
prepared  by  living,  for  the  summer  of  1921, 
unannounced  and  luilnvlted,  with  the  Iso- 
lated mountain  people  of  the  northern 
Georgia,  studying  their  dress,  their  speech, 
even  the  expressions  In  their  eyes. 

Nearly  30  years  later,  when  he  was  play- 
ing Doc,  Shirley  Booth's  alcoholic  husband 
In  the  WlUlma  Inge  drama  "Ccme  Back, 
Little  Sheba,"  Mr.  Blackmer  threw  himself 
into  the  character's  drunken  scenes  with 
such  relish  that  during  the  run  of  the  play 
he  suffered  two  broken  ribs,  a  sprained  ankle, 
a  bloody  nose,  and  severe  bruises  on  his  legs 
and  chest. 

He  won  both  the  Donaldson  Award  and  the 
Antoinette  Perry  (Tony)  Award  as  best  actor 
of  the  1950  season  for  that  role,  the  critical 
high  point  of  his  career 

However.  Mr.  Blackmer  was  probably  bet- 
ter known  to  the  general  public  for  his  char- 
acterization of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whom  he 
played  10  times  In  plays  and  movies  Includ- 
ing "The  Rough  Rider." 

With  the  right  pair  of  glasses  and  a  little 
makeup.  Mr.  Blackmer  bore  a  startling  re- 
semblence  to  President  Roosevelt.  "It  was 
my  father."  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  daughter,  remarked  after  seeing 
one  of  Mr.  Blackmer's  performances. 

In  all,  Mr.  Blackmer  appeared  In  more 
than   40   Broadway  plays,   200   movies,   and 


num»ou8  television  dramas.  He  played  op- 
posite nearly  every  leading  lady  of  his  era, 
from  Shirley  Temple  ihe  was  her  adopted 
father  in  "Heidi"!  to  Helen  Hayes.  Eva  l>a- 
Ga'.Uenne    and   Tallulah   Bankhead. 

Mr  B;ackmer  was  born  In  Salisbury,  N,C. 
rr.  July  13.  1896.  He  planned  to  be  a  lawyer, 
but  was  more  attracted  to  football  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was 
the  star  of  the  team.  He  went  to  Europe  for 
a  year,  tried  in  vain  to  enlist  in  the  Army,  re- 
lumed to  college  and  grsdtiated  in  1915.  He 
held  a  B.A.  and  an  LL.B.  from  North  Carolina. 
He  eventually  did  spend  two  years  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  field  artUlery  In  'World  War  I. 

Mr.  Blackmer's  debut  on  the  New  York 
stage  was  In  "The  Morris  Dance"  In  Febru- 
ary, 1917.  His  marriage  to  Lenore  tJlric.  an 
actress,  created  a  sensation  In  1928  They 
were  divorced  in  1939.  Three  years  later  he 
married  Miss  Kaaren,  also  an  actress.  They 
had  two  sons. 


CONTROLLING  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  end 
of  the  year  is  rapidly  descending  upon 
us,  and  we  have  remaining  many  impor- 
tani:  matters  which  should  be  con.?ldered 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  One  of 
those  very  important  issues  is  that  of 
controlling  the  budget.  I  feel  Congress 
should  act  as  quickly  as  possible  upon 
the  measures  wliich  would  give  the  Con- 
gress control  over  the  budgetmaking 
process  again,  and  the  action  should 
come  immediately.  While  inflation  con- 
tinues, it  is  easily  pointed  out  that  the 
main  contributing  factor  in  creating 
that  situation  is  excessive  Government 
spending.  We  must  quickly  enact  legis- 
lation to  put  a  halt  to  this  excess  spend- 
ing, and  give  the  Congress  a  tool  to  keep 
tabs  on  spending,  and  also  set  priorities 
for  our  Nation.  The  Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal,  in  an  editorial  on  November 
11,  1973,  pointed  out  the  need  for  quick 
action  by  the  Congress,  and  I  would  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Controlling   The   Budget 

Profpects  for  legislation  to  give  Congress 
control  over  the  federal  budget  are  brighter 
no-v  than  they  have  been  In  a  long  time. 
It  looks  as  though  both  houses  w\Xi  get 
around  to  action  on  tills  subject  before  tbe 
end  of  this  year. 

It  has  taken  a  lot  of  study  to  work  out 
an  acceptable  plan.  'Work  began  early  this 
year  and  the  first  recommendations  for  re- 
form came  out  of  the  Joint  study  commit- 
tee In  April. 

With  some  prodding  by  representatives 
such  as  Jamie  Whltten  (D-Mlss.),  the  proj- 
ect has  now  been  pretty  well  whipped  Into 
shape. 

■What  was  needed  and  what  the  new  legis- 
lation proposes,  is  some  realism  In  the  busi- 
ness of  putting  together  spending  and  tax- 
ing measures  during  each  session. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  under 
consideration  would  set  up  a  congressional 
office  of  the  budget  That  in  Itself  is  some- 
tl-lng  that  long  has  been  needed.  It  was  a 
function  which  Congress  never  should  have 
transferred  to  the  executive  branch 

TTie  bills  also  call  for  the  formation  of 
budget  committees  In  both  houses  The 
members  of  those  committees  would  be  selec- 
ted from  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  legis- 
lative committees.  The  chairmanship  would 
be  rotated  between  the  three  groups 

Bills  calling  for  new  or  enlarged  govern- 
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mant&l  programs  wotild  have  to  b«  paaoed  by 
March  31  each  year 

Then  by  May  1  a  resolution  would  have  to 
be  passed  establish  Lng  congreoslonal  targets 
on  total  outlays,  total  revenuea.  the  level  of 
public  debt  and  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
or  deficit  considered  necessary.  Later  In  the 
summer  a  second  resolution  would  b«  called 
for  to  S.X  the  final  spending  and  revenue 
totals. 

Through  a  process  of  accumulation,  the 
old  system  of  voting  appropriations  wlUy- 
nllly  would  be  ended  and  a  single  measure 
giving  the  grand  total  of  appropriations 
would  be  presented.  Then  the  taxing  com- 
mittees would  be  called  upon  to  make  any 
necessary  reconciliations. 

If  Congress  falls  to  enact  a  budget  recon- 
cuutlon  bill,  or  enacts  a  bill  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  budget  outlays  and  revenuea 
approved  in  the  second  resolution,  the  budget 
committee  would  have  the  power  of  making 
proportionate  reductions,  by  line  Item,  In 
the  spending  proposals  to  keep  the  budget  In 
proper  balance. 

This  whole  plan  would  give  Congress  con- 
siderably more  power  over  the  budget  than 
it  now  is  able  to  exercise. 

But  with  that  new  power  wUl  come  new 
responsibilities  that  wUl  require  greater  dis- 
cipline in  Congress  than  It  has  sometimes 
displayed  In  the  past. 

The  plan  can  work  It  will  work  If  Con- 
gress abides  by  what  It  decides  needs  to  be 
done. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SALARY 
BILL 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday I  voted  against  S  2673.  the  bill 
which  lowers  the  salary  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  pre- 1969  levels.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill,  of  course,  is  to  eliminate  the 
Constitutional  ineligibility  of  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  Senator  from  Ohio  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  Attorney  General 

When  and  if  the  nomination  of  my 
friend.  Bill  Saxbe.  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  will  reluctantly  vote  against  con- 
firmation r  feel  it  is  important  to  explain 
the  reasons  for  these  votes. 

The  constitutional  obstacle  is  clear: 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  clvU  office  under  the  Author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  Increased,  during  such 
time. 

Mr  President,  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  purpose  and  intent 
behind  this  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
and  I  shall  not  repeat  those  arguments. 
The  issue  resolves  to  these  basic  ques- 
tions :  Can  Congress  remove  a  clear  con- 
stitutional prohibition  by  In  effect  re- 
pealing the  law  which  created  the  bar- 
rier in  the  nrst  place?  And.  is  it  proper 
to  Inquire  into  the  Founding  Father's 
Intent  In  writing  this  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution ^ 

Personally.  I  believe  that  the  answer 
to  both  questions  is  "No."  I  recognize  the 
accepted  principles  of  construction  that 
allow  an  expansive  view  of  many  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  However.  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  principles  apply  to  the 
so-called  mechanical  clauses.  For  exam- 
ple, article  I.  section  3.  clause  3  states: 

No  penwn  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not 
b«Te  attained  to  the  A^  of  thirty  yean. 

Let  us  assume  that  this  provision  was 
Intended  to  Insure  that  all  Senators 
possessed    the    degree   of   maturity   re- 


quired for  their  duties.  I  do  not  think 
any  constitutional  scholar  could  serious- 
ly argue  that  If  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
particular  senatorial  candidate  who  had 
not  reached  the  age  of  30  was  as 
mature  as  a  30-year-old.  he  would 
therefore  be  eligible. 

I  view  the  clause  which  disqualifies 
Senator  Saxbi  from  assuming  the  Attor- 
ney Generalship  in  the  same  light,  and 
hence  do  not  feel  that  S.  2673  can  be  used 
a&  a  vehicle  to  overcome  the  disqualifica- 
tion. 

Regsu-dless  of  my  personal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  there  is  another 
compelling  reason  for  voting  against  the 
nomination  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  debate  has  shown  a  great 
deal  of  disagreement  among  experts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  appointment. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  constitutional  de- 
cision, the  uncertainty  surrounding  this 
most  important  position  which  would  be 
created  by  the  appointment  of  Bill 
Saxbb  would  come  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  can  least  afford  It. 

Even  with  expedited  court  challenges, 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  office  would  be  in  doubt  for  sev- 
eral months  at  a  minimum.  We  are  In 
the  midst  of  unprecedented  inquiries 
and  investigations  into  the  conduct  of 
public  officials.  Completion  of  these  in- 
vestigations is  an  essential  first  step  In 
restoring  a  measure  of  public  trust  in 
their  Government.  Any  further  delays  or 
uncertainty  in  the  activities  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor will  only  add  to  this  already  too 
serious  crisis  of  confidence. 

And  so  I  have  reluctantly  concluded 
that  I  must  oppose  the  expected  nomi- 
nation of  Bill  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  He  has  been  a 
valued  and  respected  colleague,  and  it  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  this  relatively 
obscure  constitutional  disqualification 
exists  I.  for  one.  would  welcome  the  pres- 
ence of  his  Independent  mind,  sense  of 
fair  play  and  willingness  to  speak  with 
candor  in  an  administration  marked  by 
secrecy  and  blind  loyalty.  However,  the 
constitutional  prohibition,  and  the  un- 
certainties which  would  result  from  the 
appointment,  will  force  me  to  vote 
against  his  confirmation 


NATIONAL.  SECURITY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr  President,  all  of  us.  I 
believe,  are  deeply  concerned  when  we 
hear  the  claim  of  "the  national  security" 
raised  as  a  Justification  for  an  Illegal  or 
a  wrong  action  taken  by  a  public  official. 
Citizens  have  been  followed  about,  pri- 
vate offices  have  been  broken  Into  and 
files  and  papers  ransacked,  telephone 
lines  have  been  bugged  without  Judicial 
warrant.  And.  more  recently,  the  claim 
of  national  security  has  been  asserted  In 
the  courts  as  a  Justification  for  not  tell- 
ing the  truth  under  oath. 

Several  Senate  committees  concur- 
rently are  examining  the  broad  Issue  of 
official  lawlessness  and  the  dcunage 
wrought  by  It  on  our  political  system. 
I  am  sure  many  Members  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  a  brief,  filed  by  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor. Mr.  Leon  Jaworskl.  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  discusses  whether  "the  In- 


cantation "national  security'  creates  a 
unique  Immunity  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Government's  Memoran- 
dum in  Opposition  to  Defendant's  Mo- 
tion To  Dismiss  Indictment,  filed  on 
November  12.  1973.  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  against  Egll  Krogh.  Jr.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(US.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 
Columbia.  Criminal  No.  867-73) 

United  Statxs  or  Amzbica  Vcasirs  Eon, 
Kkoch.  Jr. 

covnnmknt'8  mimokanddm  in  opposition 
to  oerxndant'8  motion  to  dismiss  in- 
dictment 

The  United  States  submits  this  memo- 
randum In  opposition  to  the  motion  filed  by 
defendant  to  dismiss  the  two-count  Indict- 
ment against  him  for  knowingly  making 
false  material  declai-atlons  In  a  proceeding 
ancillary  to  a  grand  jury  In  violation  of 
18  use.  {  1623. 

STATEMENT 

On  October  11.  1973,  the  grand  Jury  re- 
turned a  two-count  Indictment  alleging 
that.  whUe  under  oath  and  while  testifying 
in  a  proceeding  before  and  ancillary  to  a 
grand  Jxiry.  defendant  had  knowingly  made 
materially  false  declarations  denying  that  he 
knew  of  certain  travel  by  E.  Howard  Hunt 
(Count  I)  and  O  Oordon  Llddy  (Count  11). 
The  relevant  allegations  of  the  Indictment, 
together  with  the  affidavits  of  John  W.  Dean 
in.  Earl  J.  Sllbert.  and  Donald  E.  Campbell 
annexed  hereto  as  Exhibits  A.  B.  and  C  re- 
spectively, must  be  taken  as  true  for  pur- 
poses of  passing  on  defendant's  motion. 
Taken  together,  these  allegations  and  aver- 
ments show  that  In  conducting  an  Investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  convicted  Wa- 
tergate burglars  Hunt  and  Llddy  were  act- 
ing under  the  direction  or  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  other  persons.  In  or  out  of  govern- 
ment service.  It  was  material  for  the  grand 
jury  to  ascertain  what  their  travel  activ- 
ities had  been  In  the  period  shortly  before 
the  break-In.  Defendant  at  the  time  was  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff,  was  a  for- 
mer superior  of  Hunt  and  Llddy.  and  was 
one  of  the  persons  whose  testimony  was 
sought  by  the  grand  jury.  Under  arrange- 
ments made  with  then  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent John  W  De«n  m,  defendant,  (and 
other  White  House  staff  members)  agreed  to 
give  sworn  testimony  before  the  Assistant 
United  States  Attorneys  conducting  the 
grand  jury  proceeding  under  conditions 
duplicating,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  witness  would  phys- 
ically appear  In  the  grand  jury  room.  The 
procedure  was  arranged  In  order  to  prevent 
possibly  unfair  publicity  that  might  have 
adversely  affected  senior  public  officials.  The 
proposed  procedure  was  explained  In  advance 
to  the  grand  Jury  and  the  grand  jurors  were 
told  that,  after  the  testimony  was  taken  It 
would  be  presented  to  them,  and  that  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  have  further 
questions  asked,  either  under  the  proposed 
arrangement  or  In  the  grand  jury  room. 

The  Counsel  to  the  President  expressly  ad- 
vised defendant  that  his  sworn  testimony 
was  being  taken  for  presentation  to  the 
grand  jury  conducting  Watergate -related 
matters  On  August  38.  1»73.  defendant  ap- 
peared at  the  Department  of  Justice,  with 
counsel,  to  give  testimony  under  this  ar- 
ratigement  In  accordance  with  the  normal 
conditions  attending  a  grand  jury  investi- 
gation, counsel  was  excluded  from  the  room, 
defendant  took  the  oath,  oral  quesUons  were 
asked  by  the  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
ney, and  a  court  reporter  transcribed  the 
proceedings.  During  the  week  of  September 


15.  1972,  the  transcript  was  duly  read  In  Its 
entirety  to  the  grand  jury. 

On  September  15,  1972.  the  grand  jury  In- 
dicted Hunt.  Llddy,  and  five  of  their  subordi- 
nates (McCord.  Barker,  Gonzalez,  Stxirgls.  and 
Martinez)  In  connection  with  the  Watergate 
break-m  (D.D.C.  Crlm.  No  1827-73).  No 
higher  officials  were  indicted  The  grand  jury's 
investigation  Into  this  matter  was  only  re- 
sumed In  March  1973,  after  all  seven  of  those 
defendants  had  been  convicted,  McCord  had 
come  forward  to  admit  that  higher  govern- 
ment and  campaign  officials  had  been  In- 
volved In  the  Watergate  affair,  and  each  of 
those  defendants  was  ordered  to  testify  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  under  xise  immunity 

The  facts  relevant  to  defendant's  alleged 
"retraction"  defense  are  described  In  part  III 
of  this  Memorandum. 

I.  DETENDaNT  S  PAUSE  DECLARA'nONS  WERE  MADE 
UNDER  OATH  IN  A  PROCEEDING  BEFORE  OR  AN- 
CIU-ART  TO  A  GRAND  JtTRT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  HENCE  FALL  WmUN  THE  COVER- 
ACE    OF    18    use.     i     1623 

Defendant's  first  ground  for  urging  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Indictment  Is  his  claim  that  the 
examination  in  which  his  allegedly  false  dec- 
larations were  made  was  not  a  proceeding 
covered  by  18  U.SC.  i  1633.  That  statute  by 
its  express  terms  applies  to  false  material  dec- 
larations which  are  made  "under  oath  In  any 
proceeding  before  or  ancUlary  to  any  court 
or  grELnd  Jury  of  the  United  Stales  .  .  ."  18 
U.S.C.  i  1623(a).  As  was  set  forth  above,  de- 
fendant was  deposed  pursuant  to  an  arrange- 
ment arrived  at  between  the  prosecution  and 
White  House  officials,  whereby  White  House 
aides  whose  testimony  was  sought  by  the 
grand  Jury  would  be  examined  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  lieu  of  physically  appear- 
ing before  the  grand  jury.  This  arrangement 
was  not  made  to  serve  any  Interests  of  the 
prosecutors,  but  rather  to  accommodate  the 
concerns  of  the  potential  witnesses  that  their 
appearance  at  the  court  house  would  gen- 
erate unwarranted  publicity.  Defendant  hlm- 
.self  was  told  of  this  arrangement  and  of  the 
purpose  and  intended  use  of  the  proposed 
testimony.  This  testimony  was  given  under 
grand  jury  conditions,  and  he  was  placed 
under  oath  by  a  duly  authorized  court  re- 
porter. The  transcript  of  his  testimony  was 
actually  read  to  the  grand  jury.  It  Is  the 
j;overnment's  contention  that  these  circum- 
stances surrounding  defendant's  testimony 
clearly  establish  that  It  was  a  "proceeding 
before  or  ancillary  to  a  grand  Jury  of  the 
United  States"  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
1623,  and  hence  that  his  false  declarations 
made  during  that  proceeding  constitute  a 
\lolatlon  of  law.  Neither  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  Section  1623,  nor  any  principles  of 
statutory  construction  warrant  a  different 
conclusion. 

A.  The  legislative  history  of  Section  1623 
provides  no  support  for  the  argument  that 
defendant's  examination  was  not  a  proceed- 
ing within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Section  1623  was  enacted  as  Title  IV  of 
Pub.  L.  91-453.  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970.  The  phrase  "proceeding  before  or 
ancUlary  to  any  court  or  grand  Jury"  appears 
not  only  In  Section  1623.  but  also  In  three 
other  provisions  of  that  Act:  28  U.8.C.  5  1826 
(recalcitrant  witnesses);  18  U.S.C.  5S  6(X)1. 
6003  (Immunity).  Nowhere  In  the  history  of 
the  Act.  however,  is  there  any  Indication  of 
Congressional  attempt  to  define  or  delimit 
the  activities  that  faU  within  the  coverage  of 
the  phrase 

This  exchange  between  Senator  McClellan 
and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wilson,  dis- 
cussed at  pp.  6-6  of  the  Defendant's  Memo- 
randum of  Polnte  and  Authorities,  is  some- 
what Illuminative,  for  it  demonstrates  that 
the  words  "ancillary  to"  were  added  to  the 
draft  of  Section  1833  foUowlng  Mr.  Wilson's 
observation  that  the  statute  as  originally 
drafted  would  not  have  covered  such  things 
as  "pretrial  depositions,  affidavits,  and  cer- 


tificates." Hearings  on  S.  30,  etc.  Before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  Slst  (3ong.,  Ist  Seas. 
379  (1969).  Both  the  addition  of  the  word 
"anclUary,"  and  Senator  McClellan's  letter 
to  Mr.  Wilson  {Senate  Hearings  at  409)  In- 
dicate that  Congress  Intended  that  the  ex- 
panded perjury  provisions  of  Section  1623 
are  to  be  available  when  false  testimony  Is 
given  for  me  in  a  Judicial  proceeding,  and 
not  only  when  the  declarations  are  phjrsl- 
cally  In  the  court  roam.  Notably.  Senator 
McCleUan's  letter  Indicated  that  Congress 
had  intended  that  result  even  prior  to  the 
addition  of  the  "ancUlary"  language  No 
baels  appetu's  either  in  logic  or  the  legis- 
lative history  for  Impoelng  the  Interpreta- 
tion that  Section  1623  was  not  slmUarly  In- 
tended to  be  avaUable  for  prosecuting  know- 
ingly false  statements  given  for  use  in  a 
grand  Jury.  Certainly  such  an  Interpretation 
is  not  required  merely  because  Congress  did 
not  expressly  consider  proceedings  such  as 
the  defendant's  dep>06ltlon.  ")I]t  Is  no  bar 
to  Interpreting  a  statute  as  applicable  that 
'the  question  which  Is  raised  on  the  stat- 
ute never  occurred  to  the  legislature.'  " 
Eastern  Airlines.  Inc.  v.  CA£.,  354  P  2d 
507.  511   (DC.  Clr.  1965).' 

Furthermore,  the  wording  of  the  Immunity 
statutee  enacted  as  Title  U  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  provides  some  Indication 
that  (Congress  Intended  Section  1623  to  apply 
to  proceedings  "ancillary"  to  a  grand  Jury, 
as  well  as  those  ancillary  to  a  court.  The 
basic  Immunity  statute,  18  U.SC.  5  6002,  re- 
fers to  a  witness  In  a  "proceeding  before  or 
ancillary  to"  (Da  court  or  grand  Jury,  (2) 
an  agency,  (3)  either  House  of  Congress,  or 
a  Congressional  committee.  Of  the  succeed- 
ing specific  Immunity  statute,  however,  only 
Section  6003.  that  dealing  with  Immunity 
for  court  and  grand  Jury  proceedings  refers 
to  pr(X5eedlngs  "before  or  ancUlary  to"  thoee 
bodies:  Sections  6004  and  6005  are  resp>ec- 
tlvely  limited  solely  to  proceedings  ■before" 
an  agency,  or  "before"  Congress  or  Congres- 
sional committees.  This  companion  legisla- 
tion to  Section  1623  indicates  that  when  Con- 
gress wished  to  restrict  the  applicability  of 
a  statute  to  proceedings  "tiefore"  a  body,  it 
did  so  with  clear  language  Since  no  language 
lllmts  coverage  under  Section  1623  to  pro- 
ceedings "before",  as  distinguished  from 
"ancUlary  to"  a  grand  jury,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  Impute  to  Congress  an  Intention  to 
restrict  its  coverage  in  that  way.  Cf.  United 
States  V.  FabHzio,  385  U.S.   263    (1966). 

B.  As  a  matter  of  statutory  construction 
defendant's  examination  was  a  "proceeding 
.  .  .  ancillary  to  .  a  grand  Jury"  within  the 
meaning  of  18  XJS.C.  i  1823. 

As  the  defendant  has  observed  In  his  Mem- 
orandum of  Points  and  Authorities  general 
principles  of  statutory  construction  require 
that  the  word  "proceeding"  in  Section 
1623(a)  "must  be  given  Its  plain  meaning 
unless  that  meaning  would  lead  to  'abstird 
or  futile  results  ■  "  Defendant's  Memoran- 
dum, p.  7.  As  he  notes,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  stated  that  "...  legislation  when  not 
expressed  In  technical  terms  Is  addressed  to 
the  common  run  of  men  and  Is  therefore 
to  be  understood  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  thing,  as  the  ordinary  man  has  a  right 
to  rely  on  ordinary  words  addressed  to  him" 
Addison  V  Holly  Hill  Fruit  Produrts.  Inc  .  333 
US.  607,  618  (1944).  What  the  defendant  has 
disregarded,  however,  Is  precisely  the  ordi- 
nary non -technical  meaning  of  the  word 
"proceeding".  The  examination  .  .  was  con- 
ducted under  formal  circumstances  WhUe 
the  defendant  was  under  oath,  his  counsel 
was  excluded  from  the  room,  and  a  court 
reporter  transcribed  the  questions  and  an- 
swers for  presentation  to  the  grand  jtiry 
Certainly  a  man  of  common  intelUgenoe 
would  understand  that  the  deposition  was  a 
"proceeding". 
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In  contending  that  the  term  "proceeding" 
i^pUes  only  to  those  hearings  fc^r  which 
there  Is  explicit  statutory  provision.  It  is  the 
defendant  who  Is  attempting  to  add  or  sub- 
tract, delete  or  detract  from  the  congres- 
sional purpose  as  expressed  m  the  words  of 
Section  1623  Cf.  62  Cases  of  Jam  v.  United 
States,  340  US.  593,  596  (1961).  Defendant's 
assertion  that  whenever  the  word  appears  in 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  It  contem- 
plates an  action  for  which  there  Is  statutory 
authority  Is  both  extravagant  and  Irrele- 
vant.' 

In  Interpreting  "proceeding"  as  the  term 
Is  used  in  Section  1623,  the  question  :» 
whether  the  phrase  "proceeding  before  or 
ancillary  to  any  .  .  .  grand  Jury"  requires  a 
reference  to  statutorily  prescribed  modes  of 
handling  Its  business.  In  the  case  of  a  grand 
Jury,  It  would  seem  that  the  phrase  cannot 
have  as  restricted  a  meaning  for  there  are 
no  statutorily  prescribed  prcx^dures  appU- 
cable  to  grand  jury  proceedings.  The  number 
of  grand  Jurors  and  the  manner  of  their  se- 
lection are  fixed  by  statute  The  quorum  for 
returning  an  indictment  is  set  forth  In  Rule 
6  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
Aside  from  these  strictures,  however.  Ru'.t  6 
IS  silent.  Indeed,  It  has  long  been  settled  that 
the  grand  Jury,  convened  as  a  body  of  lay- 
men, operates  "free  from  technical  rules." 
Costello  V.  United  States.  350  US.  359  (1956). 
Unlike  pre-trial  depositions,  for  which  ex- 
plicit statutory  authority  might  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
to  preserve  testimony  which  could  be  intro- 
duced as  evidence  In  court,  there  \s  no  need 
for  a  provision  specifically  authorizing  the 
taking  of  depositions  to  be  used  as  evidence 
before  a  grand  jury  especlaUy  by  consent  of 
the  witness,  A  grand  Jury  is  free  to  Indict  on 
hearsay  evidence,  of  course.  Costello  v 
United  States,  supra.  And  for  slmUar  reason* 
the  grand  Jury  may  devise  and  follow  flex- 
ible procedures  to  secure  the  evidence  It 
needs,  subject  only  to  the  implicit  restric- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  statutes  and  rules. 
That  kind  of  flexibility  was  Involved  In  two 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  the  Court  upheld  the  grand  Jury  6 
power  to  compel  a  witness,  under  subpoena, 
to  give  evidence  (voice  and  handwriting  ex- 
emplars) outside  of  the  grand  Jury  room  to 
a  "designated  agent  "  of  the  grand  Jury  who 
was  to  receive  It  and  transmit  It  to  the  grand 
Jury.  United  States  v.  Dionisio.  410  US.  1 
(1973);  United  States  v.  Mara,  410  U3.  19 
(1973). 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  ex- 
plicit statutory  authorization  for  defend- 
ant's deposition  does  not  Indicate  that  this 
proceeding  was  an  "invention  of  the  mo- 
ment." as  argued  by  the  defendant,  even  if 
that  characterization  would  be  relevant,  A 
simUar  course  had  been  followed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  obtaining  the  testimony  of  for- 
mer Speaker  of  the  House  John  McCormack 
for  use  by  the  grand  Jury  in  the  prosecution 
of  Martin  Sweig  and  Nathan  Volshen.  and 
was  found  permissible  by  the  Second  Circuit. 
See  Untied  States  v.  Sireij.  441  F.2d  114 
( 1971).  Nor  would  recognition  of  defendant's 
deposition  as  a  "proceeding  before  or  ancil- 
lary to  a  grand  Jury"  grant  a  "roving  com- 
mission" for  United  States  Attorneys  to 
take  depositions  at  their  whim,  for  as  rec- 
ognized In  Sireig  and  Costello,  It  Is  already 
a  permitted  practice  to  submit  a  witness' 
deposition  to  a  grand  jury  l.n  lieu  of  an  ap- 
pearance by  the  witness  himself.  The  present 
case  In  no  way  involves  the  question  of  the 
p>ower  of  the  prosecutor  to  compel  a  witness 
to  submit  to  a  deposition  rather  than  ap- 
pear physically  before  the  grand  Jury  The 
only  effect  of  a  finding  that  depositions  such 
as  the  defendant's  fall  within  the  coverage 
of  Section  1633  Is  to  sub)ect  the  witness  to 
the  same  criminal  sanctions  for  his  false 
declarations  that  he  would  have  faced  had 
he   api>eared   before   the  grand  Jury   Instead 
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ot  pATUcipating  In  Um  arr&ri^ement  workeU 
out  for  bia  convealence. 

In  sum,  th»n.  the  depcaitloa  testimony 
given  by  derencUnt  wait  clearly  given  In  a 
•■procee<Ung  before  or  ancillary  to"  the 
grand  Jury  wltbln  tbe  plain  temu  and  nat- 
ural Intent  of  Section  1633  The  motion  to 
dismUs.  based  on  the  contrary  proposition, 
must  be  deuled. 

n.  MraroANT  ts  not  immuni  raoii  oimimai. 

paonccnoN      roa      knowingly      majuno 

rAi^as  DCCuuuTioiirs 

Defendant  next  claims  that  be  Is  Immune 
from  federal  criminal  prosecution  because. 
at  the  time  of  bts  false  testimony,  he  was 
employed  as  a  federal  olflcer  and  was  alleged- 
ly acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment The  contention  la,  in  defendant's 
words: 

It  ts  well  setued  that  a  federal  officer  la 
Immune  from  prosecution  for  acta  done  in 
hla  capacity  as  a  federal  officer  within  the 
scope  of  authority  (Memorandum  In  Sup- 
port of  Motloo  to  Dismiss,  pp.  S-lO). 
Nothing  could  be  less  -well  settled",  for 
defendant's  proposition  of  law  Is  simply 
wrong 

Defendant  cites  no  cases  directly  on  point 
although  he  does  purport  to  And  support 
In  t»-o  different  klods  of  Immunity:  The 
limited  Immunity  for  federal  offlc«rs  from 
state  criminal  prosecution  based  on  acts  per- 
formed as  part  of  their  official  duties,  eg.  In 
re  Neagle.  133  US  1  (1890):  and  the  im- 
mi:nlty  from  cir<r  damage  '^ulta  afforded  as  a 
protection  agala.it  vexatious  suits  brought 
by  private  Individuals  challenging  discretion- 
ary acts  performed  by  a  federal  officer  with- 
in the  -outer  perimeter"  of  his  authority, 
eg  .  Barr  v    Mateo.  360  US.  5«4.  575   (1959). 

Certainly  neither  of  these  Immunity  doc- 
trines lends  support  to  his  novel  suggestion 
of  Immunity  from  federal  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. The  Neagle  doctrine  is  a  reflection  of  a 
longstanding  legislative  policy  protecting 
federal  supremacy  and  holds  that  states  shall 
have  no  power  to  subject  federal  officers  to 
criminal  prosecution  for  the  performance 
of  duties  Imposed  by  federal  law  •  But  in  this 
case  an  Important  premise  of  Neagle  and  Its 
extensive  progency  ♦—that  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  the  federal  government  cannot 
be  relegated  to  potentially  hostile  state  au- 
thorities, see  NeagU.  135  US  at  61— is  miss- 
ing since  defendant  is  being  prosecuted  by 
federal  authorities  not  for  upholding  federal 
law  but  for  violating  it. 

SlmUarly.  Barr  v  Maieo  affords  no  predi- 
cate for  the  absolute  protection  defendant 
•eelts  against  the  criminal  consequences  of 
his  falsa  testimony  The  cii-il  immunity  at- 
taches only  "to  itacretionary  acts  at  those 
levels  of  government  where  the  concept  of 
duty  encompasses  th«  sound  exercue  of  dis- 
cretuinary  authority  '  Barr  «  Mateo,  tupro. 
360  US  at  575  lemphaals  supplied)  As  the 
Court  put  It  In  Spalding  v  VxUu.  161  US 
*83.  498  iI89«).  even  civil  Immunity  U  not 
available  when  an  official  acu  in  excus  of 
his  authority 

We  recognize  a  distinction  between  action 
taJten  by  the  head  of  department  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  which  are  manifestly  or 
palpably  beyond  hu  authority  and  action 
having  more  or  leas  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral matters  committed  by  law  to  bis  control 
or  supen'lslon 

In  the  case  at  bar,  defendant's  decision  to 
perjure  hlmaelf  amounted  to  a  determina- 
tion that  the  evidence  being  sought  on  be- 
half of  the  grand  Jury  should  be  withheld  on 
grounds  of  national  security-  withheld  in 
other  words,  aa  a  secret  of  state  The  courts 
of  this  circuit  have  only  recently  emphasized 
the  tradlUonal  principle  that  the  determlna- 
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tlon  of  whether  evidence,  even  secrets  of 
stau.  may  lawfully  be  withheld  from  the 
grand  Jury  has  never  been  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  executive  officials,  but  rests  aa 
It  always  has.  with  the  courts  upon  a  proper 
and    explicit    claim    of    privilege.    Nixon    v. 

Sinco,  P-Sd  (DC   Clr  .  No   7»-l»62. 

dadded  October  13.  1973)   isllp  op   at  30-^  i 
See  also  United  States  v    Reynolds.  345  VS. 
1    (1963);    Committee    for    Nuclear    Respon- 
fiMiity  v.  Seaborg,  4«3  FJd  788,  794  (DC  Clr 
1971 )  .• 

The  circumstance*  In  which  defendant 
found  himself  on  August  38,  1973 — called 
under  oath  to  provide  testimonial  evidence 
for  the  grand  Jury's  use — left  no  room  for 
the  exercise  of  any  discretion.  Cf  Nijon  v 
Sirica,  supra.  Biiens  v  Six  Unknoicn  Named 
Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 466  P  3d  1339  t3d  Clr  1972)  i police 
conduct  In  making  an  arrest)  If  the  Infor- 
mation defendant  was  asked  to  provide  was 
not  a  secret  of  state  or  covered  by  some  other 
vaUd  governmental  privilege,  the  defendant 
bad  no  discretion  but  was  bound  to  answer, 
and  to  answer  truthfully.  If  the  Information 
was  a  validly  privileged  secret  of  state,  as 
defendant  claims,  his  duty— again  leaving 
no  room  for  discretion — was  to  assert  the 
privilege  and  to  decline  to  answer  pending 
the  courts  resolution  of  the  question  of 
privilege  See  United  States  v  Rernolds. 
supra.  Ntzon  v.  Sirica,  supra  In  the  secrecy 
of  the  deposition  he  could  have  easily  in- 
voked that  privilege  without  any  real  fear 
that  the  mere  refusal  to  respond  to  a  pre- 
liminary question,  innocuous  on  Its  face, 
would  imperU  national  security  But  under 
no  circumstances  was  defendant  entitled  to 
answer  falsely  and  thereby  simultaneously 
mislead  the  grand  Jury  as  well  aa  determine 
the  vaUdlty  of  the  asserted  privilege  for 
hlmaelf. 

As  the  Supreme  Covirt  said  In  Bryson  v 
United  Stater  396  U  8    67.  73   (1969)  : 

Our  legal  system  provides  methods  for 
challenging  the  Governments  right  to  ask 
questions— lying  is  not  one  of  them  A  citi- 
zen may  decline  to  answer  the  question  or 
answer  It  honestlv.  but  he  cannot  with  Im- 
punity knowingly  and  willfully  answer  with 
a  falsehood  « 

"The  central  difficulty  with  defendant  s  im- 
munity claim  la  that  it  requires  him  to  take 
the  position  that  there  are  situations  in 
which  an  intentional  violation  of  the  federal 
criminal  laws'  that  protect  tbe  Integrity  of 
the  JudlcUl  process  falU  within  the  scope  of 
a  White  House  staffer's  duties  Defendant 
seems  to  rei-otmlw?  this  difflcultv  As  he  ob- 
serves, somewhat  diffidently: 

It  seems  strange  to  suggest  that  perjury 
would  be  within  the  scope  of  authority  of 
a  federal  officer  »ctlng  In  his  official  capacltv 
This  notion  is.  of  course,  wholly  at  odds 
with  the  Neagle  and  Borr  v  Mateo  Immunity 
doctrines  As  we  pointed  out  supra  the 
Neagle  Immunity  is  only  against  state  prose- 
cution and  even  there  U  only  anplied  when 
an  officer  Is  upholding,  not  violating,  federal 
law  "  Reliance  on  that  doctrine  therefore  begs 
the  crucial  question  of  whether  lying  under 
oath  can  ever  be  within  the  scope  of  a  federal 
offlcial's  duties 

"The  doctrine  of  Barr  v  .Wolco  Is  even  fur- 
ther off  the  mark  One  of  the  fundamental 
premises  of  providing  civil  Immunity,  de- 
signed to  InsulaU  against  groundless  law- 
suiu  by  disgruntled  private  individuals  is 
that  It  will  not  have  the  effect  of  encourag- 
log  official  lawleMiMM.  precisely  because 
criminal  sanction*  for  oOlcui  misconduct  re- 
main in  full  force  As  Judge  Hand  wrote  In 
bis  landmark  opinion  In  Oregotre  r  Biddle 
177  P  3d  579  5ai  (3d  Ctr  1949  i,  whUe  public 
policy  calls  for  clrll  Immunity, 

There  must  indeed  b«  means  of  punishing 


public  officers  who  have  been  truant  to  their 
duties. 

Thus,  our  law  has  never  accepted  the  per- 
nicious premise  that  official  misconduct  must 
go  unpunished.  Despite  defendant"s  con- 
trary assertions,  a  corrupt  Judge,  like  any 
other  citizen.  Is  answerable  to  the  federal 
criminal  law  for  criminal  acts  done  In  his 
"official"  capacity.  See.  e  g  .  United  States  v, 
Manton,  107  P2d  834  i3d  Clr.  1939)  Even  the 
Speech  and  Debate  Clause.  Art.  I.  sec  6.  cl 
1,  the  only  8ubst*ntlve  privilege  written  into 
the  Constitution,  "does  not  privilege  either 
Senator  or  aide  to  violate  an  otherwise  valid 
criminal  law  In  preparing  for  or  Implement- 
ing legislative  acts."  Graiel  v.  United  States, 
408  VB  606.  626  (1972).*  There  has  never 
been  any  doubt  but  that  high  executive  offi- 
cials can  t)e  prosecuted  for  official  misdeeds. 
United  States  v.  Fall.  42  P  2d  506  (DC  Clr  ) . 
cert  denied.  283  US  867  il931):  Connelly  v. 
United  States.  349  P  3d  576  (8th  Clr.  1967). 
cert,  denied.  366  UJ3   921   (  1958). "> 

Although  we  believe  It  Is  clear  that  there 
Is  no  support  In  any  of  the  cases  cited  by 
defendant  for  bis  claim  to  Immunity  or  In 
any  of  the  general  principles  he  mistakenly 
Invokes,  some  oonalderatlon  is  in  order 
whether  the  Incantation  "national  sectirlty" 
creates  a  unique  Immunity  from  criminal 
prosecution.  In  the  receut  past,  'national 
security  '  has  become  a  kind  of  talisman,  in- 
voked by  offlclAls  at  widely  disparate  levels 
of  government  service  to  Justify  a  wide  range 
of  apparenUy  Illegal  activities  Most  fre- 
quently the  claim  has  tieen  made  that  the 
national  security  Justifies  warrantless  wire- 
tapping of  domestic  subversivee,  a  claim  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decisively  rejected 
United  States  v.  United  States  District  Court. 
407  US.  297  (1972).«> 

Recently  however  the  debate  over  what 
may  be  done  In  the  name  of  ""national  se- 
curity" has  taken  a  more  ambitious  turn. 
It  baa  been  advanced  by  low  level  personnel 
to  Juillfy  an  lUegal  break- In  for  the  installa- 
tion of  microphones  In  the  offices  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee. 

Jotnt  Motion  of  Defendants  Barker,  Gon- 
talez.  Martinet  and  Sturgis  to  Vai-ate  Judg- 
ments of  Conviction  and  for  Leave  to  With- 
draw Pleas  of  Guilty,  DD  C  Crlm  No.  1827- 
73  (denied  by  Order  of  November  7.  1973). 
And  In  fact  It  has  been  put  forward  as  a 
legal  umbrella  for  the  Fielding  break-In  It- 
self, where  the  objective  was  not  electronic 
surveillance,  but  a  simple  burglary  See  tran- 
script of  Hearings  before  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Fresidential  Campaign  Activities. 
Vol  38.  pp  5371-97  (testimony  of  John  D 
Ehrllchman).  These  claims  are  put  forward 
even  though  it  has  always  been  clear  that 
"'physical  entry  of  the  home  is  the  chief  evil 
against  which  the  wording  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  Is  directed.  "  United  States  v. 
United  States  District  Court,  supra.  407  US 
and  has  never  been  thought  lawful  even 
when  done  In  connection  with  electronic  sur- 
veillance S  g  .  Inine  v  California,  347  US. 
138  (1964).  One  would  therefore  have 
thought  It  no  longer  open  to  question  that 
the  government  may  not  break  into  a  doc- 
tor's oOic0  to  rummage  through  his  flies 
Wolf  V  Colorado.  338  US  36  (1949)  Now  It 
seems  that  defendant  will  claim  that  "na- 
tional security"  justifie*  lying  under  oath  to 
a  Judicial  proceeding. 

While  the  claim  of  "national  security'" 
give*  these  claims  of  legalized  burglary  and 
perjury  a  decepUvely  compelling  ring,  ulti- 
mately they  rest  on  a  wholesale  rejection  of 
the  rule  of  law  and  espouse  a  doctrine  that 
government  officials  may  ignore  the  require- 
ments of  positive  criminal  statutes  when 
they  feel  elrcomistances  dictate.  This  Is  a 
notion  that  has  no  place  In  our  "'government 
of  laws,  not  of  men  '"  No  government  office, 
noc  even  the  highest  office  in  the  land,  car- 
n*c  with    It   the   right   to   Ignore   the   laws 
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commaxid.  e.g ,  Youngstown  Sheet  A  Tube 
v.  Sawyer,  343  US.  579  (1952);  Nixon  v.  Si- 
rica, supra,  any  more  than  the  orders  of  a 
superior  can  be  used  by  government  officers 
U)  Justify  lUegaa  behavior,  United  States  v. 
Konovsky,  202  F.2d  221  (7th  Clr.  1953)."  As 
Justice  Brandels  wrote  in  hla  famous  dis- 
senting opinion  In  Olmstead  v.  United  States, 
227   US.  438    (1928)  : 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneflclent.  Men 
born  free  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  in- 
vasion of  their  liberty  by  evU-mlnded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  In- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding. 

We  should  not  be  understood  to  denigrate 
the  difficulties  and  pressures  faced  by  gov- 
ernment otdclalB  whose  responsibilities  ex- 
tend to  the  protection  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. Nor,  In  the  abstract,  do  we  necessarily 
reject  defendants  Implicit  contention  that 
perhaps,  under  certain  extreme  circum- 
stances, a  defense  to  criminal  prosecution 
for  action  taken  in  good  faith  to  protect 
the  national  security  could  be  recognized  In 
order  that  our  highest  government  officials 
not  be  coerced  Into  debilitating  Indecision 
In  times  of  emergency.''  The  point  Is  simply 
that  such  a  defense  cannot  be  fashioned 
by  courts  to  the  teeth  of  the  clear  commands 
of  the  criminal  laws.  The  problem  of  recon- 
ciling protection  of  the  national  security 
with  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  crimi- 
nal laws  is  a  legislative  problem  and  one 
to  which  Congress  has  been  sensitive.  See 
18  use.   512511(3),  2518(7),  2520. 

Tbe  factual  setting  of  this  case  vividly 
Illustrates  why  the  claim  of  "national 
security"  must  not  be  enshrined  as  a  talis- 
man that  encourages  government  officials 
to  perceive  wholesale  exceptions  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  criminal  laws.  Compare 
United  States  v  Broum,  13  Crlm.  L.  Rep. 
2519  (5th  Clr.  1973)  (concurring  opinion  of 
Goldberg.  J.).  Our  legal  system  provides 
a  range  of  alternatives  when  dlscloeure  of 
sensitive  information  la  sought  to  criminal 
litigation,  but  "lying  Is  not  one  of  them." 
United  States  v.  Bryson,  supra.  This  range 
of  alternatives  was  op>en  to  defendant  and 
gives  the  lie  to  his  effort  to  F>ortray  his  free- 
dom to  decline  to  answer,  claim  tog  a  state- 
secrets  privilege,  as  a  ""Hobson's  choice'": 

To  have  declined  to  answer  would  have 
been  to  admit  awareness  of  (Hunt  and 
Llddy"s|  travel  and  to  have  generated  the 
distinct  possibility  of  unauthorized  dis- 
closure. (Memorandum  In  Support,  p.  12). 
The  situation  faced  by  defendant  was  this. 
At  White  House  request,  defendant  and 
other  staff  members  were  not  called  before 
the  grand  Jury  but  rather  were  permitted 
to  testify  under  oath  at  a  deposUlon-llke 
proceedtog  which,  In  defendant's  case,  was 
attended  only  by  defendant.  United  States 
Attorney  Donald  Campbell,  and  a  court  re- 
porter. Defendant  implies  that  a  refusal 
to  answer  would  have  stimulated  further 
Investigation  that  might  have  led  to  dis- 
covery of  the  California  trips  and  eventually 
to  the  Pleldtog  break-in.  This  is  a  gossamer. 
Defendant  well  knew  that,  as  an  offlctal  cf 
the  Executive  Branch,  Campbell  was  sub- 
ject to  the  applicable  restrictions  on  dis- 
closure of  classified  Information.  Defendant 
could  easily  have  called  him  aside,  as  todeed 
Campbell  had  Invited  him  to  do  before 
beginning  the  examtoatton  (Memorandum  to 
Support,  p.  2)  and  informed  him  that,  to  his 
opinion,  the  toqulrles  about  Hunt's  travels 
and  LIddy's  travels  might  tovolve  national 
security  information  and  should  not  be  pur- 
sued   If  Campbell  had  Insisted  on  pursuing 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


these  matters  at  the  examination,  defendant 
could  have  ref'^^d  to  answer  Then  the 
question  of  privilege  co'.ild  have  been  put 
to  a  court'*  or,  m.re  n.atura]:y  to  t.he  pros- 
ecutor's superiors  in  the  Exenjtive  Branch. 
These  alternatives  presented  defendant 
with  a  complete  solution  to  his  supposed 
"Hobson's  choice"  Indeed  that  he  did  r.ot, 
however  briefly,  pursue  any  of  therr.  1=  high- 
ly probative  that  political  and  persrnal  self- 
preservation,  rather  than  the  national  secu- 
rity, may  have  motivated  his  perjury  In 
any  event,  a.?  we  have  shown,  defendant's 
motives  are  legally  irrelevant  and  nothing 
he  has  shown  warrants  dismissal  of  the  in- 
dictment against  him. 
m.   defendant's  prosecution   is   not  bakkes 

BY     18     D.S.C.     5l623(DI 

Defendant's  final  contention  Is  that  his 
counsel '6  submission  of  an  affidavit  to  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney  Sllbert  on 
May  4.  1973.  contalntog  paragraphs  "fully 
describing"  the  travel  of  Messrs  Hunt  and 
Llddy.  established  a  bar  to  his  prosecution 
for  false  statements  concerning  their  travel 
made  during  his  deposition  on  August  28, 
1972.  Defendant's  argument  Is  based  upon 
Section  1623  (d)  which  provides: 

Where,  in  the  same  conttouous  court  or 
grand  Jury  proceeding  to  which  a  declara- 
tion is  made,  the  person  maktog  tbe  declara- 
tion admits  such  declaration  to  be  false, 
such  admission  shall  bar  prosecution  under 
this  section  If.  at  the  time  the  admission  Is 
made,  the  declaration  has  not  substantially 
effected  the  proceeding,  or  It  has  not  become 
manifest  that  such  falsity  has  been  or  will 
be  exposed. 

This  provision  presents  no  ground  for  dis- 
missing the  present  Indictment,  stoce  the 
defendant's  conduct  falls  far  short  of  satis- 
fying any  of  Its  conditions. 

A.  Section  1623(d)  is  not  applicable  because 
the  Defendant  did  not  admit  the  falsity  of 
the  declarations  for  which  he  is  being  prose- 
cuted in  the  same  continuous  proceeding  in 
u:hich  they  were  made. 

Defendant's  affidavit  of  May  4.  1973,  (an- 
nexed as  Exhibit  A  to  his  Motion  to  Dis- 
miss) was  occasioned  by  the  government's 
disclosure  of  the  "Fleldtog  break-In"'  to  Dis- 
trict Judge  W.  Matthew  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  the 
Central  District  of  California,  the  Judge  con- 
ducting the  trial  of  Dr.  Hlsberg,  and  by 
Judge  Byrne's  subsequent  order  that  a  fuU 
inquiry  be  made  into  the  affair  Although 
Mr.  Sllbert  was  one  of  the  attorneys  who  had 
been  Involved  In  the  grand  Jury's  orlglr.al 
Inquiry  toto  the  Watergate  wiretap  and 
break-In,  and  was  asiistli.g  in  the  conduct 
of  Its  renewed  Investlgatloi:..  the  lelt*r  whl^h 
accompanied  delivery  of  defeiidants  affidavit 
to  Mr.  Sllbert  makes  no  reference  to  either 
grand  Jury  Inquiry  On  the  contrary  the  let- 
ter states  that  the  affidavit  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Sllbert  with  "the  specific  request  that 
It  be  Immediately  submitted  to  the  Honor- 
able W.  Matthew  Byrne  [sic].  Judge  or  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern (sic)  District  of  California,"  and  notes 
only  that  "(aln  unexecuted  xerox  copy  of 
thU  affidavit  is  herewith  also  presented  to 
you.  for  your  own  flies."  (A  copy  of  this  letter 
is  attached  to  this  Memorandum  as  Ex- 
hibit D.) 

Similarly,  the  affidavit  itself  begins  by 
noting  that  '"this  affidavit  ...  Is  presented 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  submission 
to  the  United  States  District  Court.  Southern 
(sic)  Dlstrtct  of  California,  the  Honorable 
Matthew  Byrne,  Jr.,  presiding  "  It  makes 
absolutely  no  reference  to  the  grand  Jury's 
inquiry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to 
defendant's  August  28,  1972  testimony  for 
it,  or  to  defendant's  fal.se  declarations  con- 
cerning the  travel  of  Messrs  Hu:.t  aid  Llddy. 
Burted    among    Its   63   paragraphs    are   three 


(numbers  28  31.  and  32)  that  defendart 
now  argties  "fully  describe  the  travel  of 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  Llddy."  (Memorandum  in 
Support  of  Motion  to  Dismiss,  p  13  j  These 
circumstances  show  that  defendant  did  not. 
"In  the  same  contlnuotis  .  .  .  grand  Jury 
proceeding  .  admit  such  [earlier]  declara- 
tion to  be  false"  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  1623(d)  While  we  do  not  contend 
that  defendant  necessarily  had  to  "recant" 
his  false  testimony  durtog  the  original  ses- 
sion in  order  to  try  to  bring  himself  wlthto 
the  bar  created  by  Section  1623(d),  de- 
fendant's conduct  falls  far  outside  any 
reasonable  understanding  of  what  Congress 
has  allowed  a  mlscrear.t  witness  to  do  to 
escape  the  legal  consequences  cf  giving  de- 
liberately false  testimony.  It  was  mere  hap- 
penstance that  his  affidavit  was  delivered 
to  an  attorney  Involved  in  the  grand  .I'ary's 
earlier  Investigation.  That  delivery  was  ex- 
plicitly made  for  a  purpose  u:j-elaied  to  the 
grand  Jury's  Inquiry,  Defendant  failed  to 
take  even  the  most  preliminary  or  perfunc- 
tory steps  to  call  his  affidavit  to  the  grand 
Jury's  attention;  he  neither  sought  to  appear 
before  the  grand  Jury,  nor  recuested  that 
the  affidavit  be  submitted  to  the  grand  'ury. 

Fu.-thermore.  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  how 
the  false  testimony  and  the  delivery  of  the 
affidavit  could  be  considered  to  have  been 
made  durtog  the  "same  continuous  .  .  .  grand 
Jury  proceedtog"  The  grand  Jiu^-'s  toqulry 
Into  the  Watergate  affair  was  not  a  continu- 
ous course  jf  action  from  Jur.e  1972  thj-ough 
May  1973.  but  rather  two  Mpara*.^  Invesn- 
gatlona  into  the  same  mafer.  Tbe  defend- 
ant's allegedly  false  declarations  were  made 
during  the  course  of  a  grand  Jury  inquiry 
which  culminated  on  September  15.  1972  with 
the  Indictment  of  seven  Individuals;  In  part 
because  of  defendant's  cijncealment  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  travels  of  H'ant  and  Llddy. 
the  grand  Jury  was  unable  to  pursue  the  in- 
volvement of  higher  officials  in  the  Waiergate 
breaJc-to  and  cover-up  In  March  1973,  a  new 
investigation  began  as  the  result  of  allega- 
tions made  by  one  of  the  seven  convicted  de- 
fendants and  was  pursued  by  compelling  the 
testimony  of  those  defendants.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  grand  Jury  continued  to  sit  and  hear 
other  matters  during  the  period  between 
August  1972  and  May  1973  hardly  merges  tbe 
two  Investigations  Into  one  "ccn'tlnucus  pro- 
ceeding" under  Section  1623(d).  The  raana- 
fest  purpose  of  that  limitation  was  to  p.-wide 
a  premium  for  retraction  cf  false  testlmcny 
while  the  grand  J'jry's  attention  was  stUl 
focused  on  the  original  Inquiry  He.-^  It  was 
purely  fortuitous  that  the  same  grand  J'ury 
was  able,  after  a  lengthy  hiatus,  to  resurrect 
the  investigation  that  defendant  had  helped 
fores'^11  many  months  earlier. 

B.  Deleridant'!  'a^se  sta'.ernents  had  al- 
•eady  substaitiaHi,  a^ected  the  g-^and  jury's 
p^ocefdlng.  and  -.t  had  already  becovie  ^.ani- 
'(•ft  that  the  falsity  of  his  statemen:;  -u-cruld 
be  exposed. 

Section  1623 1 dl  does  not  provide  that  a 
defendant's  admission  of  the  falsity  of  his 
declarations  auuxnatlcally  bars  prosecution. 
but  only  that  prosecution  Is  barred  if  the 
admission  occj.-s  at  a  time  when  the  false 
dei:laratlons  have  not  sub6'.Antlally  a^ected 
the  proceeding  and  their  falsity  has  r.oi  be- 
come manifest.  Neither  condition  is  satisfied 
here. 

That  the  defendant's  denials  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Cailfomla  trips  of  Messrs.  Hunt 
ajid  Llddy  substai^tially  affected  the  grand 
Jury's  proceedings  cannot  be  doubted.  At  the 
time  of  his  dep<JSition,  these  men  were  prime 
targets  in  the  grand  Jury's  investigation  Into 
the  Watergate  affair,  and  Its  toqulry  was 
focusing  upon  the  F>,3sslble  tovolvement  of 
nature  of  the  relationship  of  White  House 
officials  with   the  prime  subjects  of   its   to- 
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otber  goveroment  or  c«kmp*lga  offlclAls  in 
dlr«ctLQg  their  actlvtUes  It  wa«  parUculArl; 
important  tlx*t  tbe  grand  Jury  datermlna  tb* 
quLry.  since  Whlt«  House  personnel  were 
&moag  thoae  with  s  motive  to  direct  the 
crlialnaJ  kctlvlty  under  Inveatlgatlon.  The 
defendant's  false  declarations  concealed  evi- 
dence of  White  House  knowledge  of  an  earlier 
forcible  entry  engineered  by  Meaars  Hunt 
and  Llddy.  evidence  that  would  have  been  of 
extreme  Importance  in  indicating  that  others 
aside  from  the  seven  men  ultimately  indicted 
by  the  grand  Jury  might  have  been  Involved 
In  the  break- In  and  bugging  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  headquarters. 

furthermore,  defendant's  falae  declarations 
concealed  evidence  of  possibly  criminal  ac- 
tivity that  at  that  time  was  not  suspected 
by  the  grand  Jury,  the  rubaequent  revela- 
tion of  which  has  itself  occasioned  an  exten- 
sive grand  Jury  investigation  The  effect  of 
the  defendant's  false  declarations  upon  the 
grand  Jury's  proceedings  is  evidenced  by  the 
effect  of  the  revelation  of  the  "Pleldlng 
break-in'  some  eight  months  after  his 
deposition 

Nor  did  the  defendant's  alleged  recanta- 
tion of  his  false  testimony  occur  before  It 
had  become  manifest  that  its  falsity  would 
be  exposed  It  was  In  mld-AprU  1973  that 
federal  prosecutors  were  first  Informed  of 
the  involvement  of  Hunt  and  Llddy  In  the 
Fielding  break-In.  and  of  the  activities  of 
the  'Special  Investigations  Unit"  headed  by 
the  defendant.  This  Information  was  trans- 
mitted to  Assistant  Attorney  General  Peter- 
sen on  April  15th:  on  April  Jflth  it  was  made 
available  to  Judge  Byrne  In  the  Ellsberg  trial 
In  California  and  through  him,  to  the  public 
on  April  27  >*  Although  the  falsity  of  de- 
fendant's testimony  had  been  successfully 
concealed  for  several  months,  the  widely  pub- 
licized disclosures  during  the  abortive  Ells- 
berg  trial  made  it  apparent  that  the  falsity 
of  the  August  1972  testimony  would  no  longer 
remain  shrouded. 

Thus,  defendant's  alleged  "recantation" 
occurred  both  after  his  false  declarations 
had  substantially  affected  the  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceeding and  after  it  had  become  manifest 
that  their  falsity  woxild  be  exposed.  But  this 
indictment  must  be  sustained  If  the  court 
makes  either  of  these  findings.  Contrary  to 
defendant's  assertion.  Section  1633 (d)  can- 
not be  Interpreted  as  permitting  the  prosecu- 
tion to  go  forward  only  If  the  false  testi- 
mony bad  both  substantially  affected  the 
proceeding  and  not  become  manifestly  false 
Unquestionably  some  uncertainty  arises  be- 
cause of  the  word  "or"  in  the  clause  describ- 
ing the  conditions  that  must  be  satlsfled  "at 
the  time  the  admission  is  made"  for  an  ad- 
mission of  falsity  to  bar  prosecution.  Despite 
the  normal  rule  about  strict  construction  of 
criminal  statutes,  the  terms  used  In  the  sub- 
section creating  a  posslbls  bar  to  prosecu- 
tion need  not  be  read  with  any  such  pre- 
sumption In  favor  of  the  defendant.  Since 
what  la  at  stake  is  the  scope  of  a  legal  bar 
to  prosecution  that  may  be  raised  after  the 
defendant  has  enga^d  In  clearly  defined 
erlmlnaJ  oondxict,  there  is  no  danger  of  un- 
fair prosecution  for  conduct  that  a  reason- 
able man  did  not  have  notice  was  criminal. 
Here,  the  court  la  entitled  to  interpret  the 
bar  in  accordance  with  what  Congress  must 
reasonably  have  Intended  to  be  Its  scope 

Defendant  8  proposed  Interpretation  would 
aUow  any  defendant  whose  testimony  was 
so  false  as  to  be  patently  Incredible  to  avoid 
prosecution  by  recanting  once  it  had  become 
obvious  to  him  that  his  perjury  had  been 
erpoaed.  simply  by  demonstrating  that  his 
statements  had  never  been  beHered.  and 
could  not  have  "substantially  affected  the 
proceeding"  Section  1933  Should  not  be 
burdened  with  such  a  debilitating  construe 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  artlcls. 


tlon.  Indeed,  the  effect  at  such  a  construe - 
tton  would  be  to  grant  a  virtual  license  to 
He.  since  it  would  allow  a  witness  who  delib- 
erately lied  to  a  grand  Jury  to  immunize 
himself  by  "■^^'"g  a  pro  forma  admission 
even  aftsr  he  IsAmed  that  be  had  not  fooled 
the  grand  Jury  for  a  minute.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  Congress  intended  to  In- 
dulge such  trUUng  with  tbe  Integrity  of  the 
Judicial  process. 

The  conclusion  that  a  Section  1633  pros- 
ecution may  go  forward  if  the  defendant  s 
"recantation"  occurs  eitKer  after  his  false 
testimony  has  substantially  affected  the  pro- 
ceeding or  after  It  has  become  manifest  waa 
apparently  reached  by  the  Second  Circuit 
In  United  Statet  v  Kahn.  473  P3d  273 
(1973);  no  contrary  decisions  have  been 
found. 

C  Defendant  U  not  excused  from  hU  faU- 
ure  to  satisfy  the  Umited  conditions  under 
Section  ItSJid)  that  teould  bar  his  prosecu- 
tion 

Defendant  seems  to  make  an  Independent 
argument  that  as  a  matter  of  law  his  pros- 
ecution must  be  barred  because  he  submitted 
his  affidavit  "as  soon  as  he  was  permitted 
to  do  so  by  the  President"  and  that  any 
earlier  disclosure  would  have  exposed  him  to 
proeecutlon  under  18  USC  |  798  (Memo- 
randum m  Support  p  14)  >•  He  claims  to 
have  been  trapped  in  the  same  sort  of  di- 
lemma as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  viola- 
tive of  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  in  such  cases  as  itarchetti 

V  United  States.  390  US    39   (19fl9);   Orosso 

V  United  States,  390  Ufl  93  (1998); 
Haynet  v  United  States.  390  US  85  (1968); 
and  Leary  v.  United  States.  396  US   9  (1999). 

Defendants  argument  is  without  merit 
for  several  reasons.  In  each  of  the  cases 
which  he  cites,  the  factual  situation  before 
the  Court  Involved  a  criminal  prosecution 
for  failure  to  comply  with  a  sUtute  which 
required  the  disclosure  of  Information  that 
would  have  had  the  direct  effect  of  Incrim- 
inating the  defendant — I  e  situations  In 
which  failure  to  make  self-lncrlmlnatlng  dis- 
closures was  Itself  made  a  criminal  offense. 
Bven  making  the  virtually  inconceivable  as- 
sumption, arffuendo.  that  the  defendant 
would  have  faced  prosecution  under  Section 
798  had  he  corrected  his  false  declarations 
prior  to  obtaining  the  President's  "permis- 
sion" to  do  so,  his  "dilemma"  was  not  fac- 
tually analogous  to  that  held  unconstitu- 
tional In  the  Marchetti  Une  of  decisions" 
No  statute.  Including  Section  1633(d).  re- 
quired the  defendant  to  make  self-lncrtml- 
natlng  disclosures;  no  statute  rendered  it  a 
crime  for  him  to  fall  to  do  so  Defendant's 
offense  consists  In  affirmative  acts  of  delib- 
erately making  falae  decUratlons.  not  In 
faUlng  to  make  Incriminating  disclosures 
Section  1933(d)  did  not  require  the  defen- 
dant to  declare  anything  on  pain  of  com- 
mitting a  crime,  rather  it  provides  that  he 
would  not  be  prosecuted  for  a  criminal  act 
already  committed  If  he  admitted  his  of- 
fense prior  to  the  occurrence  of  certain 
events  Defendant's  alleged  dilemma,  to  the 
extent  it  existed,  was  a  situation  of  his  own 
making  and  not  the  result  of  any  Impermis- 
sible statutory  scheme. 

Furthermore,  the  ar^ment  being  advanced 
by  the  defendant  has  already  been  impUc- 
ttly  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
m  United  States  v  Knox.  396  Ufl  77  (1969). 
There,  the  Court  sustained  a  defendants 
prosecution  under  18  UBC.  |  1001  for  mak- 
ing false  statements  on  a  wagering  tax  re- 
turn At  the  time  the  false  statements  were 
made  tbe  defendant  could  have  been  prose- 
cuted for  falling  to  flle  the  return,  and  truth- 
ful answers  would  have  been  self-lncrlml- 
natory.  The  Court  held  that  he  was  properly 
subject  to  prosecution  for  making  the  false 
statements  even  though  the  only  choices  open 


to  him  at  the  time  of  his  false  statemenu 
were  made  seemed  to  lead  to  other  dllBcuI- 
tles,  and  even  though  the  statute  requiring 
the  information  which  he  falsified  had  been 
held  unconstitutional  in  Marchetti  The 
Court  ruled  that,  while  there  may  have  been 
a  privilege  to  refuse  to  answer  the  Incrimi- 
nating questions,  there  was  no  legal  Justi- 
fication for  answering  falsely.  If  there  is  no 
bar  to  a  defendant's  prosecution  for  making 
false  statements  where  either  truthful  state- 
ments or  no  statements  at  all  could  have 
subjected  him  to  criminal  liability,  there  Is 
certainly  no  cause  to  find  that  the  present 
defendant's  proeecutlon  la  barred  because 
timely  recantation  of  his  falae  testimony 
might — on  defendant's  flimsy  hypothesis- 
have  exposed  him  to  liability  under  another 
statute. 

Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that  tb«  de- 
fendants argument  rests  on  the  two-fold 
assertion  that  bla  affldavlt  was  submitted  "as 
soon  as  he  was  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
President."  and  that  earlier  recantation 
might  have  Incurred  proeecutlon  for  disclos- 
ing classified  Information  Significantly,  the 
defendant  falls  to  allege  that  at  any  earlier 
time  he  sought  permission  to  recant  his  false 
declarations  Nor  would  that  recantation 
have  necessitated  disclosures  as  extensive  els 
those  contained  In  the  defendant's  affidavit 
The  defendant's  false  declarations  consisted 
In  denying  knowledge  of  travel  by  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Llddy  it  Is  frivolous  to  suggest 
that  truthful  statements  would  have  neces- 
sitated disclosure  of  the  limited  types  of 
"classified  national  security  Information" 
whose  disclosure  la  proscribed  by  Section 
798." 

In  conclusion.  Section  1933(d)  sets  forth 
limited  conditions  under  which  a  defendant's 
admission  of  the  falsity  of  his  earlier  state- 
ments will  bar  prosecution.  Defendant's  affi- 
davit failed  to  satufy  those  conditions,  and 
there  U  no  legal  principle  that  otherwise 
bars  his  proeecutlon  here. 

COMCLUalON 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  tbe  motion  to 
dismiss  tbe  Indictment  should  be  denied. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Leon  Jaworski. 

Special  Prosecutor. 
Philip  A.  LACovAaA. 
CouTisel  to  the  Special  Prosecutor. 
Wn-LiAU  H.  Mxaaiii.. 
Associate  Special  Prosecutor. 

ROBKXT   L     PALJtXa. 

Assistant  Counsel. 
MAtntEXN  E.  OrvLXN. 

Assistant  Counsel. 
Attorneys  for  the  United  States. 
NovziTBsa   13.   1973. 

roOTNOT«S 

'Quoting  Cardcwo.  The  Nature  of  Judicial 
Process.    18    (1931) 

•For  example,  18  UBC,  11508(a)  makes 
It  an  offense  to  willfully  record  "the  pro- 
ceedings of  any  grand  or  petit  Jury  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States  while  such  Jury 
is  deliberating  or  voting  "  Formal  statutory 
authorization  for  the  Jury's  "proceedings"  Is 
Irrelevant  to  a  construction  of  the  activities 
protected;  the  offense  seetns  clearly  to  con- 
sist In  recording  the  material  "goings  on" 
or  "course  of  action"  of  a  Jury  during  its 
deliberations. 

Admittedly.  In  certain  Instances  where 
"proceeding"  Is  employed  In  Title  18.  the 
reference  Is  apparently  to  some  form  of  stat- 
utorily aulhorlred  action  See.  e  ff  .  \8  USC 
1153  I  bankruptcy  proceeding  i.  18  USC 
I  1505  (proceeding  pending  before  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  i 
But  what  is  normally  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry Is  whether  the  matter  was  actually 
"pending"  when  no  formal  complaint  or 
charges  were  before  the  agency  The  inquiry 
Is  then  whether  the  activity  obstructed  was 
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one  which  the  agency  was  authorized  to  con- 
duct. See.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Batten,  226 
F  Supp.  493  (DC.  DC.  1964)  But  the  pre- 
cise procedural  posture  of  the  matter  Ls  not 
controlling,  and  the  term  la  flexibly  con- 
strued to  cover  activity  that  is  within  the 
scope  of  p)ermlselble  procedure  See,  e.g..  Rice 
V.  United  States,  366  F.2d  709  (8th  Clr. 
1966),  where  the  court  observed  In  con- 
struing an  obstruction  of  Justice  statute, 
18U.SC.  I  1506: 

Proceeding  la  a  comprehensive  term  mean- 
ing the  action  of  proceeding — a  particular 
step  or  series  of  steps  adopted  for  accom- 
plishing something.  This  la  the  dictionary 
definition  aa  well  as  the  meaning  of  the 
term  In  common  parlance.  Proceedings  be- 
fore a  governmental  department  or  agency 
simply  mean  proceeding  In  the  manner 
and  form  prescribed  for  conducting  business 
before  the  department  or  agency.  Including 
all  steps  and  stages  in  such  an  action  from 
Its  Inception  to  Its  conclusion.  366  F.3d  at 
712. 

•Under  28  Ufl.C.  j  2241(c)  (2).  derived 
from  the  Act  of  March  2,  1833.  c.  57,  5  7.  4 
Stat.  634.  the  federal  courts  have  authority 
to  grant  habeas  corpus  relief,  inter  aiia,  to  a 
federal  officer  If  he  is  in  custody  for  an  act 
done  or  omitted  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, or  an  order,  process.  Judgment  or  de- 
cree of  a  court  or  Judge  of  the  United  States, 

Under  28  Ufl.C.  5  1442(a)(1),  a  criminal 
prosecution  commenced  In  a  state  court  may 
be  removed  to  a  federal  court  If  the  defend- 
ant Is  an  "oflJcer  of  the  United  States"  who 
la  being  prosecuted  "for  any  act  under  color 
of  such  office"  but  the  <^Boer  remains  subject 
to  proeecutlon  in  the  federal  forum, 

«  Many  of  the  cases  are  collected  In  In  re 
McShane's  Petition,  235  P,  Supp.  262  (NJ3, 
Miss.  1964),  cited  In  defendants  Memoran- 
dum In  Support. 

'Defendant  himself  concedes  (Memoran- 
dum In  Support,  p.  12)  that  the  clrcvim- 
stancee  that  led  to  his  declalon  to  commit 
perjury  were  "extraordinary"  and  not  within 
the  normal  range  of  affairs  committed  to  his 
discretion.  Civil  immunity  simply  Is  not 
available  In  such  case  because  where  an  offi- 
cer knows  that  he  Is  acting  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, he  Is  on  notice  of  the  circumstances, 
and  there  Is  more  reason  for  him  to  have  to 
expect  to  be  prepared  to  Justify  his  conduct. 
Kelly  V.  Dunne,  344  F.2d  129.  132  (Ist  Clr., 
1965) 

"  See  also  Boehm  v.  United  States,  123  P.2d 
791  (8th  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  315  U.S.  800 
(1941)  (good  faith  belief  that  statute  au- 
thorizing taking  of  testimony  is  unconstitu- 
tional Is  no  defense  to  perjury,  even  though 
statute  Is  later  Invalidated) . 

■  Defendant  concedes,  for  purposes  of  this 
motion,  that  his  August  28.  1973,  testimony 
was  Intentionally  falae. 

'  Aa  the  court  said  In  McShanes  Petition, 
supra,  235  F  Supp.  at  273  (emphasis  In  origi- 
nal) : 

Certainly  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  federal 
offlclEkl  Is  absolutely  Immune  merely  because 
of  his  official  standing  and  his  official  pur- 
pose. The  act  which  he  commits  In  this  ca- 
pacity. In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  I  Immunity  I  "must  be  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  official  duty."  (citations  omitted] 
.  .  ,  (The  Immunity  created]  for  the  benefit 
of  federal  officers  was  not  Intended  to  place 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  state's  criminal  law 
federal  officials  who  employ  mearu  vhich 
they  cannot  honestly  consider  reasonable  in 
discharging  their  duties  or  who  othencise 
act  rjut  of  malice  or  with  some  criminal 
intent. 

•  Gravel's  factual  setting  makes  It  an  espe- 
cially Instructive  rejection  of  the  concept  that 
an  official's  personal  view  of  the  requirements 
of  duty  can  ever  Justify  a  violation  of  the 
criminal  law. 


">  This  case  raises  no  problems  as  to  wheth- 
er an  Impeachable  public  official  may  be  In- 
dicted before  he  Is  Impeached  since  Mr  Krogh 
has  long  since  left  the  federal  government's 
employ.  Compare  United  States  v.  Kerner. — 
F.  Supp.  —  (N.D.  111,  1S73). 

"  The  Court  has  left  open  the  question 
"whether  the  President  may,  consistently 
with  the  Fourth  Amendment,  authorize 
through  the  Attorney  General,  a  national 
security  electronic  surveillance  to  gather  for- 
eign intelligence  information  without  first 
obtaining  a  fudicial  warrant."  See  United 
States  V.  Lemonakis.  —  F.2d  —  (No.  71- 
1745,  DC.  Clr.,  decided  June  29,  1973)  (slip 
op   at  38) . 

•=  Defendant  does  not  allege  that  he  was 
ordered  by  his  superiors  to  give  falae  testi- 
mony, only  that  they  stressed  the  general 
need  for  secrecy  about  the  activities  of  the 
Special  Investigations  Unit.  However.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  stated  that  defendant 
would  not  be  excused  even  if  his  false  testi- 
mony had  been  committed  on  direct  order 
of  the  President,  It  Is  fundamental  In  our 
law  that  "loyalty  to  a  superior  does  not  pro- 
vide a  license  for  crime."  United  States  v. 
Decker,  304  F.3d  702.  (6th  Clr.  1962).  Com- 
pare Land  v.  Dollar,  190  F.2d  623  (DC.  Clr. 
1951),  vacated  as  moot.  344  U.S  806  (1952), 
where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  were  adjudicated  In 
contempt  of  court  for  violating  a  court  order 
at  the  direction  of  the  President. 

We  do  not  understand  defendant  to  con- 
tend that  his  "good"  motive  for  lying — pro- 
tection of  the  national  security — should. 
standing  alone.  Justify  his  perjury.  On  the 
contrary,  few  principles  of  criminal  law  are 
clearer  than  that  action  that  contravenes  the 
literal  words  of  a  criminal  statute  cannot 
be  excused  by  a  "good"  motive.  See.  e.g  , 
United  States  v.  Mitchell.  463  P.ad  187  (8th 
Clr.  1972);  United  States  v.  Miller .  233  F.2d 
173  (let  Clr.  1956);  Kong  v.  United  States. 
216  P.2d  665  (9th  Clr,  1964 1  i  "If  one  com- 
mits a  felonious  act,  It  Is  Immaterial  that  he 
had  the  highest  motive") . 

"  A  situation.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
from  which  the  facts  of  the  present  case  could 
hardly  be  further  removed, 

"  It  la  too  late  In  the  day  to  contend  that 
Judges  are  security  risks  and  are  not  to  be 
trusted  with  sensitive  Information  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  determine  questions  of 
privilege.  United  States  v.  United  States  D(5- 
frtcf  Court,  supra:  United  States  v.  Reynolds, 
supra. 

"Transcript  of  Proceedings.  April  27.  1973. 
United  States  v,  Rusao  and  Ellsberg,  C.  D, 
Cam.,  No,  9373-CD-WMB,  annexed  hereto  as 
Exhibit  E 

"  We  note  that,  as  with  many  of  the  as- 
sertions made  in  defendant's  memorandum 
there  are  no  affidavits  to  support  his  factual 
contention  on  this  pKJlnt.  He  also  makes  no 
attempt  to  explain  how  or  why  information 
about  the  travels  of  Hunt  and  Llddy  consti- 
tuted "classified  Information"  within  the 
meaning  of  18  US.C.  §  798  or  why  the  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney  would  have 
been  an  "unauthorized  person"  to  receive 
such  Information. 

'■  That  line  of  cases  deals  with  situations  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  dis- 
closure of  the  Information  would  have  cre- 
ated a  "real  and  substantial"  as  distinguished 
from  a  "remote  and  Imaginary"  danger  of  in- 
crimination— and  thus  the  relevance  of  the 
cases  to  truthful  admissions  by  defendant  In 
the  present  case  is  illusory. 

''The  only  types  of  classified  Information 
whose  disclosure  Is  proscribed  by  Section 
798  are  those: 

(1)  concerning  the  nature,  preparation:  or 
use  of  any  code,  cipher,  or  cryptographic  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign 
government;  or 


(3)  concerning  the  design,  construction, 
use,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  any  device,  ap- 
paratus, or  appllar.ce  used  or  prepared  or 
planned  for  use  by  the  United  States  or  any 
foreign  government  for  cryptographic  or 
communication  intelligence  purposes;  or 

(3)  con(^rnlng  the  communicstion  Intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States  or  any 
foreign  government:  or 

(4)  obtained  by  the  processes  of  com- 
munication intelligence  from  the  communi- 
cations of  any  foreign  government,  know- 
ing the  aame  to  have  been  obtained  by  such 
processes. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCES 
NEW  POLICY  TOWARJD  MEDIA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
recent  policy  pronouncement  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
penaing.  questioning,  and  arrest  of  mem- 
bers of  the  news  media.  The  announce- 
ment of  October  16  received  only  scant 
public  attention  at  the  time  and  yet  it 
has  a  significant  bearing  on  the  news- 
men's privilege  issues  now  before  the 
Congress,  and  on  freedom  of  the  press  In 
general. 

As  far  as  Federal  subpenas  to  news- 
men are  concerned,  the  statement  pro- 
\ldes  that  such  subpenas  shall  be  issued 
only  on  the  express  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General.  Failure  to  obtam  such 
approval  will  result  in  the  subpena  being 
quashed  on  the  Department's  own  mo- 
tion. 

The  Justice  Department  policy  state- 
ment also  provides  that  subpenas  to 
newsmen  will  be  sought  only  after  evi- 
dence has  been  sought  from  other 
sources  and  only  after  negotiations  with 
the  newsmen  have  taken  place.  Purther- 
more,  a  request  for  a  subpena  must 
specify  that  certain  conditions  exist 
namely,  first,  there  is  other  nonmedia 
evidence  to  .show  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed:  second,  there  is  a  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  that  the  informa- 
tion sought  by  subpena  is  essential  to  a 
successful  investigation:  third,  the  infor- 
mation sought  is  limited  to  veriflcatlon 
of  already-  published  information,  except 
in  certain  exigent  circumstances,  and. 
fourth,  the  subpena  is  directed  at  mate- 
rial information  regarding  a  limited  sub- 
ject matter  and  related  to  a  limited 
amount  of  time.  The  new  statement  also 
provides  that  reasonable  and  timely  no- 
tice of  the  demand  for  documents  will 
be  given. 

The  new  policy  also  governs  the  ques- 
tioning and  arrest  of  newsmen  who  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  oc- 
cupaUon.  SpeciflcaUy,  none  shall  be  ques- 
tioned or  arrested  under  such  circum- 
stances without  the  express  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General.  This  Is  excused 
only  where  the  exigent  circumstances 
make  such  prior  approval  Impossible. 
And  even  in  these  cases,  justification 
must  be  communicated  to  the  Attorney 
General  after  the  fact. 

To  my  mind,  the  Justice  Department  is 
to  be  commended  for  this  effort  to  re- 
store the  balance  which  once  existed 
between  the  press  and  the  prosecutor 
Society  has  two  great  and  competing  In- 
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terests  involved  here — the  preservation 
of  Its  right  to  Information  and  Its  In- 
terest in  the  enforcement  of  Its  laws.  The 
new  Justice  Department  policy  guide- 
lines are  steps  toward  accommodation 
of  those  sometirr.es  competing  Interests. 
To  be  sure,  they  apply  only  to  Federal 
prosecutions  and  not  to  the  States,  and 
they  are  only  guidelines  without  binding 
legal  force.  But  they  do  signal  a  change 
In  attitude;  namely,  a  policy  of  prosecu- 
torial restraint,  that  Is  sorely  needed  if 
these  two  bulwarks  of  our  democratic 
government  are  to  function  harmony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  new  guidelines  be  printed  In  the 
body  of  the  Ricobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statements  of  Pouct 
5  50.10  Policy  with  regard  to  the  Issuance  of 
subpoenas   to.   and   the   Interroga- 
tloc  indictment,  or  am«t  of,  mem- 
bers of  the  news  media. 
Because   freedom  of  the  press  can   be  no 
broculer  than  the  freedom  of  reporters  to  In- 
vestigate and  report  the  news,  the  proeecu- 
torlal  power  of  the  government  should  not  be 
used   In  such  a  way  that  It  Impairs  a  re- 
porter's responsibility  to  cover  as  broadly  as 
possible  controversial  public  issues.  In  bal- 
ancing the  concern  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  for  the  work  of  the  news  media 
and  the  Department's  obligation  to  the  fair 
administration     of     Justice,     the     following 
guidelines  shall  be  adhered  to  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  : 

(a)  In  determining  whether  to  request  Is- 
suance of  a  subpoena  to  the  news  media,  the 
approach  In  every  case  must  be  to  strlXe  the 
proper  balance  between  the  public's  Inter- 
est in  the  free  dissemination  of  Ideas  and  In- 
formation and  the  public's  interest  In  effec- 
tive law  eiiforcement  and  the  fair  admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

(b)  All  reasonable  attempts  should  be 
made  to  obtain  information  from  nonmedia 
sources  before  there  Is  any  consideration  of 
subpoenaing  a  representative  of  the  news 
media. 

(c)  Negotiations  with  the  media  shall  be 
pursued  in  all  cases  In  which  a  subpoena  la 
contemplated.  These  negotiations  should  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  the  Interests  of  the 
trial  or  grand  Jury  with  the  Interests  of  the 
media  Where  the  nature  of  the  Lnveetlgatlon 
permits,  the  government  should  make  clear 
what  Its  needs  are  In  a  particular  case  as 
well  as  Its  wllllngnees  to  respond  to  particu- 
lar problems  of  the  media 

(d)  If  negotiations  fall,  no  Justice  Depart- 
ment ofDclal  shall  request,  or  make  arrange- 
ments for.  a  subpoena  to  any  member  of  the 
news  media  without  the  express  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General.  If  a  subpoena 
Is  obtained  without  authorization,  the  De- 
partment will — as  a  matter  of  course — move 
to  quash  the  subpoena  without  prejudice  to 
Its  rights  subsequently  to  request  the  sub- 
poena upon  the  proper  authorization. 

(e»  In  requesting  the  Attorney  General's 
authorization  for  a  subpoena,  the  following 
principles  will  apply: 

( 1 )  There  should  be  reasonable  ground 
based  on  Information  obtained  from  non- 
media  sources  that  a  crime  has  occurred. 

(2)  There  should  be  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  the  Information  sought  is  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  Investigation — particu- 
larly with  reference  to  directly  establishing 
guilt  or  Innocence.  The  subpoena  should  not 
be  used  to  obtain  peripheral,  nonessential  or 
speculative  Information. 

(3)  The  government  should  have  unsuc- 


oeaefully  attempted  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion from  alternative  nonmedia  sources. 

1 4)  The  use  of  subpoenas  to  members  of 
the  news  media  should,  except  under  exigent 
circumstances,  be  limited  to  the  verification 
of  published  Information  and  to  such  sur- 
rounding circumstances  as  relate  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  published  infromatlon. 

(5)  Even  subpoena  authorization  requests 
for  publicly  disclosed  Information  should  be 
treated  with  care  to  avoid  claims  of  harass- 
ment. 

(6)  Subpoenas  should,  wherever  possible, 
be  directed  at  material  Information  regard- 
ing a  limited  subject  matter,  should  cover  a 
reasonably  limited  period  of  time,  and  should 
avoid  requiring  production  of  a  large  volume 
of  xinpublLshed  material.  They  should  give 
reasonable  sind  timely  notice  of  the  demand 
for  documents. 

(f)  No  member  of  the  Department  shall 
subject  a  member  of  the  news  media  to  ques- 
tioning as  to  any  offense  which  he  Is  sus- 
pected of  having  committed  In  the  course  of, 
or  arising  out  of  the  coverage  or  Investiga- 
tion of  a  news  story,  or  while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  news  media,  without  the  express 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General:  Provided. 
however.  That  where  exigent  clrcumstancee 
preclude  prior  approval,  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (J)  of  this  section  shall  be  ob- 
served. 

(g)  A  member  of  the  Department  shall  se- 
cure the  express  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  before  a  warrant  for  an  arrest  Is 
sought,  and  whenever  possible  before  an 
arrest  not  requiring  a  warrant,  of  a  member 
of  the  news  media  for  any  offense  which  he  Is 
s\isp>«cted  of  having  committed  in  the  course 
of,  or  arising  out  of,  the  coverage  or  Investi- 
gation! of  a  news  jtory,  or  while  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  news  media. 

(h)  No  member  of  the  Department  shall 
present  Information  to  a  grand  Jury  seeking 
a  bill  of  indictment,  or  file  an  Information, 
against  a  member  of  the  news  media  for  any 
offense  which  he  Is  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted In  the  course  of,  or  arising  out  of,  the 
coverage  or  Investigation  of  a  news  story,  or 
while  engaged  In  the  performance  o*  his  of- 
ficial duties  as  a  member  of  the  news  media, 
without  the  express  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

il)  In  requesting  the  Attorney  General's 
authorization  to  question,  to  arrest  or  to  seek 
an  arrest  warrant  for.  or  to  present  Informa- 
tion to  a  grand  Jury  seeking  a  bUl  of  Indict- 
ment or  to  file  an  Information  against,  a 
member  of  the  news  media  for  an  offense 
which  he  Is  suspected  of  iiavlng  committed 
during  the  course  of,  or  arising  out  of.  the 
coverage  or  Investigation  of  a  news  story,  or 
committed  while  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties  as  a  member  of  the  news 
media,  a  member  of  the  Department  shall 
state  all  facts  necessary  for  determination 
of  the  Issues  by  the  Attorney  General  A  copy 
of  the  request  will  be  seat  to  the  Director 
of  Public  Information. 

(J)  When  an  arrest  or  questioning  of  a 
member  of  the  news  media  is  necessary  be- 
fore prior  authorization  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  be  obtained,  notification  of  the 
arrest  or  questioning,  the  circumstances 
demonstrating  that  an  exception  to  the  re- 
quirement of  prior  authorization  existed,  and 
a  statement  containing  the  Information  that 
would  have  been  given  la  requesting  prior 
authorization,  shall  be  communicated  im- 
mediately to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Information. 

iki  Pailure  to  obtain  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General  may  constitute 
grounds  for  an  administrative  reprimand  or 
other  appropriate  disciplinary  action. 

Dated  October  18.  1973. 

Elliot  Rickasdson, 

Attorney  General. 


LEONARD  WOODCCX-K  ADDRESSES 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY  ON 
THE  "CHANGING  WORLD  OF 
WORK" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addre.ssing  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Assembly  on  November  1.  1973, 
in  New  York,  The  American  Assembly  is 
a  nonpartisan,  educational  institution 
dedicated  to  providing  information,  and 
stimulating  discussion  on  matters  of  vital 
public  Interest.  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock, 
president  of  the  International  Union  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  also  addressed 
the  assembly  on  the  problems  of  the 
worker  in   modem  America. 

Mr.  Woodcock  expressed  his  deep  con- 
cern for  the  working  conditions  which  a 
great  part  of  American  labor  endures. 
Labor  has  been  fighting  to  improve  the 
lives  of  the  individual  worker,  long  be- 
fore the  present  concern  with  Job  en- 
richment. In  spite  of  labor's  decades  of 
struggle,  the  conditions  of  work  today 
are  far  from  what  they  should  be. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  industrial 
revolution  the  worker  lost  control  over 
the  nature  of  his  work.  Technology  has 
since  made  the  individual  too  often  mere- 
ly a  cog  In  the  production  machine,  and 
many  of  the  original  problems  of  indus- 
trial impersonalization  still  exist  today. 
Mr.  Woodcock  points  out  that  the  worker 
still  does  not  have  a  voice  in  his  own  job. 
Working  hours  are  fixed  by  manage- 
ment: the  worker  who  attempts  to  tsike 
unpaid  time  off  or  refuses  overtime  could 
lose  his  job.  Basic  pay  is  in  many  cases 
still  inadequate.  A  worker's  security  is 
tied  to  a  firm  in  which  he  has  no  right 
to  participate.  Finally,  workers  have  lit- 
tle control  over  their  own  working 
conditions. 

Mr.  Woodcock  calls  for  an  interchange 
between  the  professionals  of  manage- 
ment and  the  ordinary  worker  in  order 
to  insure  that  production  technology 
takes  into  account  the  "human  factor " 
and  not  merely  the  "labor  factor"  of 
production.  Mr.  Woodcock  points  with 
some  optimism  to  the  new  labor-man- 
agement committee  on  improving  the 
work  environment  and  job  enrichment 
provided  for  in  the  UAW's  agreement 
with  the  Chrysler  Corp.  This  committee, 
he  believes,  will  improve  the  climate  for 
job  enrichment  efforts  by  assuring  labor 
participation  in  their  design. 

I  commend  UAW  and  its  talented 
leadership  for  their  determination  to 
provide  for  the  human  problems  of  their 
members.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Woodcock's  speech.  "Changing 
World  of  Work  A  Labor  Viewpoint."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Changing  World  or  Work:  A  Labor 

VntwpoiNT 

(Remarks  of  Leonard  Woodcock) 

Having  been  given  the  Job  of  presenting 
labor's  appraisal  of  the  "changing  world  of 
work."  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  think  this 
is  certainly  one  area  In  which  there  is  a 
reasonably  harmonious  "labor  point  of  view  " 
If  we  In  the  labor  movement  sometimes  ap- 
pear unmoved  by  the  "sound  and  fury"  cre- 
ated In  this  discussion.  It  is  because  we  are 


simultaneously  amused  and  annoyed  with  the 
way  In  which  this  topic  has  now  become 
fashionable  To  us.  changing  the  world  of 
work  Is  the  very  reason  for  our  existence,  and 
we  feel  that  we  have  scarcely  been  given 
the  credit  due  for  the  blood  we  have  shed  In 
Its  cause. 

Real  understanding  of  this  subject  requires 
an  examination  of  the  fundamental  objec- 
tions to  Industrial  employment  (and  key- 
punch rooms  and  typing  pools  are  Included 
in  this  discussion)  If  we  honestly  want  to 
evaluate  what  pro«rress  has  been  made,  how  It 
has  been  made,  and  what  the  prospects  are  for 
the  future,  we  must  go  back  to  first  princi- 
ples. 

To  begin  with.  let  us  remember  that  the 
phrase  "worker  alienation"  was  not  Invented 
yesterday.  It  originated  In  the  19th  century 
when  It  was  first  appreciated  that  workers 
had  become  merely  employees  and  that  In 
the  process  they  had  lost  control  over  the 
conditions  and  nature  of  their  work.  Rapid 
changes  In  technique  and  In  organization  of 
production  quickly  made  It  apparent  that  the 
particular  kind  of  technological  progress  en- 
couraged by  the  new  system  would  system- 
atically downgrade  the  skill  and  Initiative 
required  of  the  Individual  worker;  this  would 
Inevitably  erode  society's  regard  for  workers 
as  Individuals,  a  fact  that  was  patently  ob- 
vious to  workers  at  the  time.  Today  most  of 
us  take  employee  status  for  granted  but  we 
must  remember  that  when  the  factory  system 
was  first  Introduced,  factory  employment  was 
taken  up  usually  only  as  a  last  resort. 

When  the  profit  motive  became  the  princi- 
pal Investment  criterion,  a  special  toll  was 
exacted  from  workers  subjected  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  "most  productive  techniques." 

Adam  Smith,  describing  the  human  and 
social  costs  of  the  division  of  labor,  charac- 
terized the  effect  thus: 

"The  man  whose  whole  life  Is  spent  In  per- 
forming a  few  simple  operations  .  .  has  no 
occasion  to  exert  his  understanding,  or  to 
exercise  his  Invention  In  finding  out  expe- 
dients for  removing  difficulties  which  never 
occur.  He  naturally  loses,  therefore,  the  habit 
of  such  exertion  .  .  .  The  torpor  of  his  mind 
renders  him,  not  only  Incapable  of  relishing 
or  bearing  a  part  In  any  rational  conversa- 
tion, but  of  conceiving  any  generous,  noble. 
or  tender  sentiment,  and  consequently  of 
forming  any  Just  Judgment  concerning  many 
even  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  private  life. 
.  .  .  The  uniformity  of  his  stationary  life  .  .  . 
corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his  body,  and 
renders  him  Incapable  of  exerting  his 
strength  with  vigor  and  perseverance.  In  any 
other  employment  than  that  to  which  he  has 
been  bred.  His  dexterity  at  his  own  particu- 
lar trade  seems,  in  this  manner,  to  be  ac- 
quired at  the  expence  of  his  Intellectual, 
social,  and  marital  virtues.  .  .  ." 

I  do  not  repeat  this  here  as  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  average  working  man  today, 
but  the  fact  that  workers  today  have  more 
character,  Imagination  and  humanity  than 
Adam  Smith  attributed  to  the  workers  of 
his  day  Is  more  a  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  the  human  spirit  than  to  the  progress  we 
have  made  In  changing  the  world  of  work. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  fundamental 
relationships  between  a  man  and  his  work 
established  at  the  beginning  of  the  Indus- 
trial revolution  persist  today;  the  world  of 
work  has  regretfully  changed  much  less  than 
we  would  like.  To  mention  Just  a  few: 

Working  hours  are  fixed  by  management: 
the  worker  who  attempts  to  take  unpaid  time 
off  wUl  lose  his  Job. 

Basic  pay  is  In  most  cases  still  Inadequate. 

Income  security  for  the  worker,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  Is  tied  to  the  particu- 
lar job.  If  management  is  Incompetent  and 
the  firm  folds  or  the  t>lant  runs  down,  the 
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worker  suffers  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

Finally,  working  people  have  little  con- 
trol over  the  physical  conditions  In  which 
they  work:  It  Is  the  employer  who  builds 
and  chooses  plant  design  and  technology  and 
who  makes  the  mitlal  decision  as  to  what 
proportion  of  the  resources  under  his  control 
to  allocate  to  health  and  safety.  These  choices 
are  still  based  on  the  calculus  of  private 
profitability — costs  borne  by  workers,  such 
as  111  heath  or  reduced  life  exptectancy,  are 
Irrelevant  to  these  decisions 

Let  us  now  look  at  what  progress  has  been 
made  toward  ameliorating  these  fundamen- 
tally undesirable  features  and  at  how  that 
progress  has  been  accomplished. 

Through  collective  bargaining,  over  the 
years  the  labor  movement  has  proven  Its  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  additional  pay  for  longer 
vacations,  additional  holidays,  rest  periods, 
etc.  But  we  are  not  complacent:  the  element 
of  sacrifice  Is  still  there  and  will  be  there 
as  long  as  workers  are  not  satisfied  that  their 
Incomes  are  adequate. 

Workers  today  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
pay  not  merely  because  their  wants  have  In- 
creased: even  according  to  official  statistics, 
the  average  nonsupervisory  worker  does  not 
earn  enough  to  provide  an  urban  family  of 
four  with  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that 
set  by  the  lowest  of  the  so-called  "adequate  " 
budgets  computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  In  addition,  when  a  worker's  wife 
goes  out  to  work  (or  vice  versa)  to  compen- 
sate for  this  Inadequacy,  the  family  tisuallv 
Is  being  doubly  burdened,  since  our  society 
provides  scarcely  any  facilities  for  child  care. 

Progress  In  changing  the  noneconomlc  con- 
ditions of  work  is  no  less  difficult  today  than 
It  has  been  In  the  past.  For  example,  the 
UAW's  recent  agreements  on  voluntary  over- 
time have  made  the  headlines  for  mtroduc- 
Ing  some  choice  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  who  previously  had  no  such 
choice.  But  to  us,  this  Is  Just  a  beginning. 
We  are  not  complacent.  Under  the  Chrysler 
agreement  for  example  workers  may  still  be 
required  to  work  9  hours  a  day;  they  can  have 
2-day  weekends  only  under  restrictive  condi- 
tions. We  must  continue  to  struggle  for  the 
right  to  a  40-hour  week. 

With  respect  to  a  worker's  control  over  his 
or  her  "overall  standard  of  living,"  we  must 
bear  In  mind  that  the  U.S.  is  unique  In 
the  Inadequacy  of  public  provisions  for 
health,  pensions,  disability  insurance,  etc. 
Contrary  to  labor's  preferences,  these  are 
now  Job-related  when  we  haven't  been  able 
to  get  legislation  to  provide  public  benefits 
we  have  bargained  hard  with  employers  to 
get  them  to  provide  such  benefits  for  our 
members  as  a  second-best  solution.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  more  and  more  aspects  of 
a  worker's  "true  standard  of  living"  are  pro- 
vided m  fringe  benefits  The  worker's  total 
well-being  is  more  and  more  tied  to  his  or 
her  partictilar  Job  and  length  of  service.  'Thus 
the  penalties  for  changing  Jobs  or  losing  a 
Job  weigh  more  heavily:  the  "opportunity 
cost"  of  working  part-time  or  trying  to 
change  Jobs  has  increased  enormouslv. 

Finally.  In  our  attempts  to  get  Improve- 
ments In  physical  working  conditions,  we 
have  found  that  even  elementary  remedial 
steps  such  as  putting  safety  guards  on 
dangerous  machinery,  providing  adequate 
protective  clothing,  scouring  slippery  floors, 
etc.  are  usually  taken  only  when  they  can 
be  shown  to  coincide  with  higher  profits  and 
productivity.  Where  there  Is  a  conflict  be- 
tween productivity  and  Improvement,  the 
struggle  Is  long  and  bitter.  The  difficulties 
of  this  struggle  have  shown  that  collective 
bargaining  Is  not  always  an  adequate  tool. 
Thus  the  labor  movement  has  also  had  to 
fight  for  legislation:  to  rouse  public  opinion 


to  Impose  legal  sanctions  on  employers  who 
might  othewlse  view  their  labor  force  as 
mere  grist  for  the  Industrial  mills. 

(We  have  found  over  the  years  that  atti- 
tudes have  changed  Utile  since  the  days  of 
slavery  at  that  time  the  treatment  of  slaves 
alternated  between  working  them  to  death 
or  feeding  them  enough  to  maintain  their 
health  and  strength.  Which  attitude  pre- 
vailed depended  on  the  supply  of  slaves  and 
the  relative  cost  of  maintenance  vis-a-vis 
buying  new  stock.  We  recognize  an  analogy 
with  today's  employers  attitudes  to  tiielr 
workers. ) 

Legislation  alone  Is  not  always  adequate. 
In  spite  of  our  having  worked  hard  to  get  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  passed, 
the  employers'  lobby  managed  to  limit  fund- 
ing for  enforcement.  Consequently,  em- 
ployers' lobby  managed  to  limit  funding  for 
enforcement.  Consequently,  employers' 
observance  of  the  law  has  been  spotty  There- 
fore, in  this  round  of  negotiations  we  have 
successfully  bargained  for  access  to  the 
Information  an  employer  Is  required  to  sub- 
mit to  OSHA  inspectors  and  for  the  right 
to  monitor  an  employer's  compliance  with 
the  law.  We  have  also  got  the  emplovers  to 
pay  the  workers  responsible  for  this  monitor- 
ing for  the  time  they  spend  on  health  and 
safety  work  Thus  we  are  constantly  moving 
back  and  forth  between  government  action 
and  Independent  collective  bargaining  to 
exert  pressure  for  progress  wherever  we  can 

Up  to  now  our  efforts  have  had  to  take 
place  In  confilct  situations.  Confiicts  are 
bound  to  arise  when  management  unl- 
lateraUy  decides  what  is  Its  province.  In 
addition  there  Is  often  a  fundamental  con- 
flict of  Interest  between  profits  and  workers' 
welfare.  Part  of  this  struggle  over  the  alloca- 
tion of  company  revenue  arises  from  the 
double  standard  applied  in  the  allocation 
decision.  Workers  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  management  has  one  approach  to 
Its  own  comfort  and  another  when  It  con- 
siders what  Is  "good  enough  for  the  workers  " 
For  example,  when  It  comes  to  furnishing 
offices  and  boardrooms  the  expense  is  con- 
sidered a  fixed-cost  overhead  When  it  comes 
to  providing  lockers  or  clean  dining  areas 
for  workers,  the  effect  on  productivity  must 
first  be  calculated  This  double  standard 
cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer. 

Workers  and  their  union  representatives 
claim  the  right  to  a  decent  life  on  the  Job 
even  U  thU  has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  profits. 
As  long  ago  as  1966.  the  tripartite  (labor, 
government,  business)  National  Commission 
on  Technology.  Automation  and  Economic 
Progress  appointed  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
recognized  that  such  a  reallocation  of  re- 
sources was  Justified.  The  Commission 
advised  that : 

".  .  .  If  productivity  in  the  past  has  been 
oriented  to  the  increase  in  the  amounts  of 
goods,  some  of  its  savings  in  the  future  can 
be  utilized  to  bring  a  greater  satisfaction  In 
work  for  the  Individual   .  .  "   (p    90) 

(Only  two  of  the  business  members  of 
the  Commission  dissented  from  this  state- 
meiit.) 

Unfortunately,  employers  by  and  large  get 
interested  In  workers'  well-being  on  the  Job 
only  when  It  can  be  shown  that  this  will 
raise  profits,  or  in  full-employment  situa- 
tions such  as  In  Scandinavia  when  emplovers 
are  forced  to  compete  for  workers.  When  the 
priorities  of  labor  and  management  conflict, 
the  struggle  is  inevitably  bitter  regardless  of 
the  Intrinsic  merits  of  the  workers  case  To 
give  Just  one  example:  In  1961  we  had  to  go 
on  strike  Just  to  assure  that  assembly  line 
workers  could  In  fact  \&ke  advantage  of  the 
relief  time  to  which  they  theoretically  were 
entitled.  Yet  management  fought  us  because 
complying  with  our  demand  meant  Increased 
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cost*  from  hiring  additional  relief  workers. 
What  waa  the  reaction  of  thoae  responsible 
tar  Influencing  public  opinion?  The  press 
ridiculed  us.  Time  magazine  contemptuously 
christened  It  "Tlie  Toilet  Strike"  and  de- 
scribed It  as  "an  outbreak  of  autumnal  mad- 
ness." Today  that  same  press  declares  its 
commitment  to  the  now-faahlonable  cause 
of  job  enrichment.  This  Is  how  cynicism  and 
alienation  in  the  labor  movement  Is  nurtured 
It  Is  not  too  hard  to  see  why  the  labor  move- 
ment thinks  that  too  much  of  what  has  been 
written  about  "Job  quality"  has  Ignored  or 
downgraded   labor's  efforts. 

These  struggles  continue — these  problems 
are  not  almply  part  of  the  "bad  old  days". 
we  had  considerable  difficulty  getting  Ford 
to  accept  the  limited  overtime  agreement 
won  from  Chrysler.  International  Harvester, 
which  had  had  voluntary  overtime  In  Its 
contract  for  years,  tried  very  strenuously  this 
year  to  get  a  degree  of  compulsion,  and  this 
was  a  major  factor  In  leadmg  to  the  current 
strike. 

To  take  another  example,  we  have  found 
that  labor's  Interest  In  better  product  quality 
and  design  IS  consistently  ignored  and  In- 
stead anathema  has  been  heaped  on  workers' 
heads:  they  are  accused  of  t)elng  the  first 
to  lose  that  Great  American  Work  Ethic. 
Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

The  UAW,  for  example,  has  consistently 
urged  U£.  auto  firms  to  compete  with  for- 
eign cars  on  price,  design  and  quality  both 
on  the  domestic  market  and  overseas.  John 
DeLorean's  (former  GM  Vice-President  and 
Group  Executive  In  charge  of  all  GM  car 
and  truck  dlvLsloos  In  North  America)  recent 
llke-mLnded  statements  on  the  subject  are 
the  firsc  indication  of  a  similar  viewpoint 
on  the  management  side — and  he  spoke  up 
publicly  only  after  be  had  left  GM.  As  we 
see  it,  such  price  and  quality  competition 
would  hold  out  not  only  the  possibility  of 
a  positive  contribution  by  the  auto  indus- 
try toward  easing  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems but  8kIso  possibilities  for  more  Jobs  and 
more  satisfying  Jobs  for  auto  workers.  Un- 
fortunately the  American  auto  industry  has 
traditionally  pursued  very  different  policies: 
workers  on  the  line  ha.c  on  occasion  been 
forced  tj  install  defective  parts  against  their 
will.  Workers  have  also  constantly  had  to 
resist  management's  attempts  to  increase 
the  work  pace,  an  attempt  that  If  success- 
ful would,  among  other  things,  guarantee 
shoddy  workmeis^'.-);  there  are  physical  and 
mental  limits  to  how  many  tasks  a  man  can 
perform  per  hour,  hour  after  hour.  Workers 
do  like  to  take  pride  In  what  they  produce 
but  management  polices  such  as  these  make 
It  difficult.  Why  should  workers  allow  them- 
selves to  be  demoralized  by  management's 
insatiable  lust  for  profit?  Yet  workers  are 
constantly  being  put  in  the  position  of 
having  to  defend  themselves  and  their  work 
from  management's  corrosive  Influence.  This 
Is  one  reason  why  we  have  fought  hard  to 
maintain  the  right  to  strike  even  while 
contracts  aire  in  effect  over  Increases  In  work 
pace  or  in  the  num.ber  of  tasks  a  worker  must 
perform. 

The  Lack  of  recognition  of  labor's  long- 
standing efforts  and  contributions  to  hard- 
won  progress  In  changing  th;  world  of  work 
Is  keenly  felt,  but  »e  persevere  nonethelea*. 
We  were  concerned  wirh  these  issues  long 
before  the  press  developed  the  Lordstown 
itriy*  Ir-'i  a  ;-)iirna!t?*!c  fad  To  give  Just 
one  example  of  the  breadth  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  problem,  I  xould  like  to  cite  part 
of  the  resolution  of  our  196«  Convention; 

"People  at  '/.-ork  do  not  check  their  human- 
ity at  the  plant  door  The  cold  calculus  of 
etnctencv  must  be  mitigated  by  consideration 
for  the  vorkers  a3  human  beinRn.  The  work 
pace  m-ist  leave  them  enough  energy  at  the 


end  of  the  day  to  enjoy  their  time  at  home 
with  their  families.  The  environment  In 
which  they  perform  their  labors  must  be  as 
clean,  as  healthy,  and  as  pleasant  as  It  la 
possible  to  make  It.  The  attitudes  toward 
workers  of  those  having  managerial  respon- 
sibility must  conform  to  the  democratic  con- 
cept of  the  wtwth  and  dignity  of  every  in- 
dividual. Jobs  must  be  adapted  to  the  phys- 
ical and  meutal  needs  of  people  and  not  vice 
versa.  Ingenuity  must  be  devoted  to  counter- 
acting and  reversing  the  tendency  of  an  ad- 
vancing technologry  to  deprive  work  of  Its 
creative  and  rewarding  content.  Imaginative 
new  ways  must  be  found  to  enable  workers  to 
participate  democratically  In  decisions  affect- 
ing the  nature  of  their  work." 

We  are  still  committed  to  these  principles 
not  only  for  our  own  members  but  for  all 
working  people.  Although  many  of  the  bene- 
fits we  have  won  now  extend  to  unorganized 
labor  as  well,  the  historical  record  will  show 
that  when  significant  progress  toward  these 
goals  has  been  made,  it  has  been  the  orga- 
nized workers  who  have  been  the  Initiators 
and  fighters.  Our  struggles  in  the  past  mean 
that  we  know  from  experience  what  It  takes 
to  progress:  the  amount  of  suffering  and  bit- 
terness the  labor  movement  has  incurred  In 
this  struggle  should  not  be  underestimated. 

But  putting  bitterness  aside  for  the 
moment,  what  prospects  do  we  see  for  chang- 
ing the  world  of  work  In  the  future? 

Any  realistic  approach  must  give  due  at- 
tention to  an  age-old  employee  point  of  view 
that  sees  work  as  an  unpleasant  necessity: 
the  less  time  spent  on  the  Job.  the  better 
There  will  always  be  some  Jobs  from  which 
monotony  or  discomfort  cannot  be  eliminated 
and  In  these  cases  we  may  have  to  respect  the 
desire  to  do  as  little  of  that  kind  of  work 
as  possible.  However  we  In  the  latwr  move- 
ment also  have  positive  Ideas  and  we  seek 
support  from  other  groups  In  our  efforts  to 
Improve  working  conditions 

We  have  learned  that  progress  requires 
struggle:  Thus  the  first  order  of  business 
in  "changing  the  world  of  work'"  Is  establish- 
ing priorities  Although  on  occasion  our  past 
attempts  to  remedy  the  basics  have  been 
criticized  for  being  too  narrow-minded  or 
petty,  we  hope  that  is  now  behind  iis  Sec- 
ondly. In  setting  priorities,  both  for  legis- 
lative action  and  for  Infiuenclng  public  opin- 
ion (as  well  as  in  collective  bargaining), 
due  respect  should  be  paid  to  what  rank-and- 
file  employees  see  as  their  best  Interest  We 
also  recopnlze  the  Importance  of  an  Inter- 
change between  professionals  and  ordinary 
working  people  and  we  hope  the  former 
will  come  to  understand  the  sources  of  some 
of  the  mistrust  for  their  proposals  expressed 
occasionally  by  the  latter 

At  the  moment,  we  very  much  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  the  agreement  between  the  UAW 
and  Chrysler  providing  for  a  Joint  commit- 
tee on  Improving  the  work  environment  and 
Job  enrichment  will  establish  a  pattern  for 
the  future.  In  the  past,  we  have  frequently 
reminded  management  that  any  unilateral 
attempt  by  them  to  Introduce  so-called  Joh 
enrlciiment  programs  Is  bound  to  be  met 
wltii  suspicion  and  to  be  rest'^ted  by  work- 
ers because  of  management's  history  of  put- 
ting profits  first.  The  recent  agreement  gives 
us  equal  participation  in  program  develop- 
ment. It  will  help  us  in  our  attempts  to  en- 
sure that  Innovations  do  not  conflict  with 
workers'  Interests.  We  expect  that  this  In 
turn  win  aid  successful  Implementation  of 
a:y  programs  the  rommlttee  selects 

Although  recommended  by  the  Automation 
Commission  back  In  1966.  we  still  think 
there  Is  an  \irgent  need  for  basic  research 
Into  production  technolog>-  that  takes  ac- 
count of  the  "human"  factor  and  not  merelN 
the  "labor"  factor  of  production. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor:   to  encourage  bn.^lc  research  In 


production  technology  that  will  have  biillt- 
In  pollution  control,  more  rewarding  Job  con- 
tent, and  reasonable  work  pace  This  la  not 
a  pious  hope.  There  are  examples  (e  g.,  Borg- 
Beck)  of  management  Involving  workers  In 
the  early  design  stages  of  the  new  plant 
they  were  to  work  in.  In  such  cases  man- 
agement almost  always  finds  that  the  work- 
ers can  contribute  useful  suggestions  that 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  operation  and 
make  a  worker's  life  on  the  Job  easier.  But 
again  these  are  the  cases  where  there  is 
harmony  of  goals  rather  than  (conflict. 

Finally,  we  hope  that  those  in  a  position 
to  influence  public  opinion  will  now  support 
us  In  our  efforts  to  build  upon  the  noneco- 
nomic  gains  won  In  recent  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements 


AIR  TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE 
PROPOSED  EMERGENCY  CON- 
SERVATION MEASURES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  after 
having  carefully  reviewed  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  energy  message  of 
Sunday,  I  am  disturbed  at  the  disastrous 
Impact  the  emergency  conservation 
measures  will  have  on  the  Nation's  air 
transportation  system. 

In  that  regard,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  air  transportation  was 
singled  out  to  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden  and  the  cuts,  while 
other  modes  of  transport,  both  public 
and  private,  were  largely  left  to  operate 
on  a  "business  as  usual"  basis. 

In  brief,  the  President  has  ordered 
up  to  a  50-percent  cutback  in  general 
aviation  flying  and  a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion in  airline  service  across  the  Nation. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  our 
air  transport  system  is  to  be  cut  so  deeply 
when  corresponding  cutbacks  have  not 
been  ordered  In  automobile  usage,  motor 
carrier  operations,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  cutbacks  ordered  by  the  President 
are  going  to  severely  limit  our  people's 
ability  to  move  by  air  and  could  have  a 
drastic,  if  not  fatal,  impact  on  the  U.S. 
general  aviation  Industry. 

If  the  cutbacks  are  carried  out  more 
than  100,000  Jobs  In  the  light  aircraft 
manufacturing  Industry  and  related 
fields  will  be  lost,  the  market  for  new 
aircraft,  parts,  and  accessories  will  de- 
crease by  $700  million  in  1974  and  the 
support  Industry  serving  general  avia- 
tion will  lose  $1.2  billion  in  sales  of  air- 
craft, fuel,  maintenance,  flight  training, 
and  charter  flights.  Already  Cessna  has 
announced  Its  intention  to  terminate 
2,400  jobs  at  Wichita. 

It  mast  be  that  the  President  and  his 
energy  advisers  are  totally  naive  and  un- 
informed as  to  the  results  of  the  action 
announced  on  Sunday,  In  my  opinion 
this  ill-advised  proposal  indicates  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  Congress  that  the 
President  really  does  not  have  an  equi- 
table energy  conservation  policy  at  all- 
he  seems  to  bo  merely  applying  band-aids 
without  any  thought  given  to  the  serious 
Impact  of  the  policy. 

0«>npril  nvl.itlon  .shli^menl'  abroad  In 
1973  will  be  $225  million  This  market 
will  be  .-;prlorc;iv  affected  by  a  decline  in 
our  dome.stlc  market. 

G^nerr-l  aviation  is  an  important  and 
vital  Industry  In  the  American  economy 
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and  an  important  factor  in  the  U.S.  in- 
ternational trade  arena.  It  could  literally 
be  shut  down  by  the  President's  action. 
And  yet  this  important  industry  con- 
sumes less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
fuel  used  in  the  entire  transportation 
network  of  the  United  States.  'What 
sense  does  it  make  to  cut  this  .segment  of 
transportation  up  to  50  percent  when  the 
savings  which  would  be  made  would  be 
truly  negligible? 

General  aviation  is  fulfilling  an  ever- 
Increasing  transportation  role  in  both 
this  country  and  worldwide.  Thousands 
of  communities  lack  adequate  transpor- 
tation service  by  any  method;  air,  rail 
or  road.  There  exists  In  these  communi- 
ties a  priority  need  for  the  continual 
availability  of  the  readily  convenient 
transportation  service  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  which  general  aviation  provides. 
General  aviation  public  air  transpor- 
tation Is  expanding  at  an  unprecedented 
rat€.  Charter  and  air  taxi  flving  Is  In- 
creasing substantially.  In  1972  the  num- 
ber of  persons  using  the  commuter  air- 
lines increased  by  12  percent,  and  cargo 
use  by  18  percent.  An  estimated  70  mil- 
lion people  are  carried  in  intercitv  travel, 
and  60  nercent  of  those  carried  are  be- 
tween airports  without  airline  service. 

The  U.S.  Petal  Service  has  recog- 
nized the  flexibility  of  general  aviation 
in  transporting  the  mail  at  convenient 
times  and  outside  areas  not  served  by  the 
scheduled  carriers.  As  a  result.  Post 
Office  Department  use  of  general  avia- 
tion has  Increased  40  percent. 

As  part  of  the  total  air  transportation 
network,  general  aviation  plays  an  im- 
portant role.  Seventy  percent  of  general 
aviation  flying  Is  for  business  and  com- 
mercial purposes.  This  Includes  business 
flying,  agricultural  flying,  emergency, 
commuter  and  air  taxi,  law  enforcement 
and  other  Industrial  and  commercial  ap- 
plications. A  recent  survey  by  the  Na- 
tional Business  Aircraft  Association 
showed  20  percent  of  business  flying 
connects  with  schedulea  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  grossly  unfair  to 
single  out  this  Industry  for  enormous 
sacriflce.  I  hope  that  when  the  President 
is  confronted  with  the  facts  as  to  what 
his  ordered-cuts  will  do.  he  will  recon- 
sider his  hasty  action  and  provide  relief 
consistent  with  the  sacriflces  asked  of 
other  segments  of  transportation. 

While  general  aviation  has  been  singled 
out  for  the  heaviest  cuts,  airline  service 
in  the  United  States  has  been  ordered 
heavUy  cut  as  well.  I  am  told  that  the 
cuts  ordered  by  the  President  will  ap- 
proximate a  20  percent  reduction  in  serv- 
ice levels  of  mld-1973.  Again,  this  seems 
to  be  a  disproportionate  and  unnecessary 
burden.  Just  this  week  layoffs  of  1,000 
personnel  at  United  Airlines.  150  at 
Frontier  and  200  at  American  Airlines 
have  been  announced.  Certainly  more 
layoffs  should  be  anticipated  unless  the 
policy  changes. 

Airline  travel  consumes  less  than  4 
percent  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  national 
transportation  system  and  yet  the  air 
carriers  are  asked  to  make  cutbacks  far 
.exceeding  those  ordered  on  other  forms 
of  transportation. 

While  the  airlines  have  been  operating 
with  excessive  capacity  and  with  waste- 


ful operations,  cuts  of  the  magnitude  of 
20  percent  will  have  a  dramatic  impact 
on  the  public.  Load  factors— that  is  the 
P€U-centage  of  seats  lilied  on  each  flights- 
will  climb  into  the  lugh  70  .s.  That  will 
mean  ten.s  of  thoasands  of  persons  will 
not  be  able  to  get  an  airline  re-servauon 
on  short  notice. 

Those  persons  who  need  air  trans- 
portation for  emergency  or  mercy  pur- 
poses will  simply  be  stuck  because  only 
those  who  have  reserved  a  seat  several 
weeks  in  advance  will  be  accommodated. 
CutbacKs  of  the  magnitude  ordered  by 
the  President  will  render  the  air  trans- 
portation network  unable  to  provide  the 
public  the  service  It  needs  and  may  force 
the  Nation  into  a  rationing  of  airhne 
seats  similar  to  that  during  World  War 
n  when  a  priority  travel  system  had  to 
be  established  to  insure  that  essential 
transportation  was  available. 

Such  a  stark  situation  was  probably 
not  even  contemplated  by  those  in  the 
White  House  or  the  President  himself 
when  this  patchwork  emergency  policy 
was  put  together.  But  that  simply  indi- 
cates that  little  if  any  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  consequences  of  strangling 
our  air  transport  system  with  the  level 
o'  cutbacks  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  air  transportation,  like 
every  other  segment  of  our  economy, 
must  make  sacriflces  in  order  to  con- 
serve fuel  and  must  be  forced  to  eliminate 
or  curtail  wasteful  or  unnecessarj'  op- 
erations. But  air  transportation  carmot 
be  singled  out  to  make  reductions  far  in 
excess  of  tliose  ordered  on  other  forms 
of  transportation.  All  forms  of  trans- 
portation must  be  treated  evenly  and 
equitably,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  all  of  air  transportation  taken  as 
a  whole  only  consumes  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  transportation  energy  re- 
sources. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  briefly  the 
need  for  flexibility  in  the  Sunday  closure 
of  gas  stations  on  our  Interstate  High- 
way System.  As  we  all  know,  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed  Into  law  S.  1570,  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  The  bill  requires  the  President  to 
establish  within  30  days  supply  manage- 
ment, or  allocation  programs  for  crude 
oil  and  all  refinery  products  to  make  sure 
that  the  fuel  shortage  does  not  fall  with 
unfair  severity  on  anj'  region  or  any  in- 
dustry. 

In  this  regard,  another  bill,  S  2589.  the 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1973. 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  referred 
to  the  House  to  which  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  accepted,  to  in- 
sure that  the  provisions  for  specific  en- 
ergy consen-atlon  and  contingency 
measures  are  sufficiently  flexible.  The  in- 
tent was  to  permit  reductions  in  energy 
consumption  with  the  minimum  adverse 
Impact  on  local.  State  and  regional 
economies. 

Sunday  closures  certainly  are  not  com- 
patible with  my  State's  economj'.  As  you 
know,  the  economies  of  many  States,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Nevada,  depend 
upon  tourism.  Without  visitors  such  as 
the  25  million  who  visited  last  year  from 
outside  of  our  State,  Nevada's  economv 
would  wither  and  eventually  die. 

We  are  a  State  in  which  our  hotels  and 
resorts  are  our  principal  industry  ac- 


counting for  a  majority  of  our  jobs  and 
half  of  our  tax  base.  Naturally.  an.v 
special  penalties  directed  at  hotels  would 
cause  chaos  in  Nevada  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment and  necessarj'  revenue  for  the 
operation  of  our  cities  and  the  Suive 
itself. 

In  my  discussion  on  Friday.  November 
16.  1973,  with  Senator  Jackson,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  national  energy  emer- 
gency bill,  the  following  colloquj-  took 
place: 

Mr.  Cannon.  If  a  State  draws  up  a  plan 
to  meet  the  25-percent  reduction  level  with- 
out adopting  each  and  every  provision  out- 
lined In  the  bill,  and  the  plan  is  accepted 
by  the  'White  House,  would  this  be  accepta- 
ble in  terms  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
the  bUl? 

So  In  other  words  the  governor  can  mold 
the  energy  conservation  program  In  accord- 
ance with  the  specific  needs  of  his  State  as 
he  sees  them  In  a  manner  which  would  be  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  if  the  reduction  level 
can  be  achieved  by  the  State,  the  Federal 
Government  would  net  Impose  its  own  al- 
ternative to  a  State's  conservation  program. 
The  legislation  recognizes  that  what  may 
be  unnecessary  usage  of  energy  in  one  State's 
economy,  may  be  vital  to  another  State's 
economy.  Therefore,  if  the  SUte  can  achieve 
a  25 -percent  reduction  I  would  see  no  reason 
to  restrict  hours  of  operation  or  demand  cloe- 
ure  of  sections  of  an  Industry  vital  to  the 
economy  of  that  State,  such  as  Nevada's 
tourism  Industry. 

Mr.  Cannon.  In  order  to  clarify  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  introduce, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Biblz.  an 
amendment  to  S,  2589  which  would  affirm 
the  flexibility  feature  of  the  energy  conserva- 
tion program,  so  that  the  deslredreductlons 
in  energy  consumption  may  be  achieved  with 
the  minimum  adverse  Impact  on  local,  State, 
and  regional  economies  and  employment 
levels.  I  have  discussed  this  with  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  bill  and  It 
Is  my  understands.^  that  he  finds  the 
amendment  acceptable. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  which  the  Senators  tnm 
Nevada  offer,  helps  to  clarify  the  Intent  of 
the  bill  and  I  urj;e  Its  adoption. 

Mr,  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment Is  self-ejcplanatory.  It  simply  writes 
language  Into  the  bUl  to  make  sure  that  the 
governors  and  the  State  plans  have  flexibility 
In  meeting  the  desired  reduction  require- 
ment so  that  It  win  have  a  minimum  impact 
on  the  local  Industries  and  the  local  econ- 
omies of  a  particular  State  and  area  m- 
volved. 

Hence  the  question,  why  close  on  Sun- 
days? Why  not  some  other  day  during 
the  week  more  amenable  to  the  nature 
of  a  State's  touri:sm  industry-?  The  meth- 
odology- should  be  left  up  to  the  GK)ver- 
nors  of  the  various  States  who  can  best 
determine  how  tlie  savings  should  be 
made.  As  long  as  the  percentages  of  re- 
duction ;.re  met.  how  it  is  done  should 
not  be  rigid  and  inflexible 

I  have  just  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  the  Governor  of  Nevada,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  urgency  of  this  pro- 
gram: 

I  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  NUon:  I  urgently  request  clarlfl- 
catlon  of  your  emergency  measure  oalllag 
for  all  day  Sunday  closure  of  gasoline  sU- 
tlous  nationwide.  Nevadaas  have  strongly 
demonstrated  their  wlUingneas  to  make  sac- 
rifices In  the  face  of  an  acute  euergv-  short- 
age and  will  continue  to  exert  every  equitable 
effort  to  drastically  reduce  energy  constimp- 
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tlon.  But  tbe  burden  which  would  b«  Im- 
posed on  this  State  by  all  day  Sunday  clos- 
ure of  gasoline  stations  could  effect  the 
heartllne  of  Nevada's  economy — tourism— 
and  constitutes  a  more  potentially  greater 
e«)nomle  sacrlflce  here  than  In  other  States. 
Nevadans  are  willing  and  prepared  to  further 
reduce  energy  consumption  and  are  encour- 
aged by  your  pledge  that  emergency  meas- 
ures will  be  carried  out  with  a  mlntmum 
damage  to  the  economy,  as  specified  In  the 
Emergency  Energy  Act  already  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  now  before  the  House  All 
day  Sunday  closure  has  a  potential  of  rob- 
bing thousands  of  our  citizens  of  their  tour- 
ism oriented  Jobs  In  accordance  with  the 
language  ot  the  proposed  Emergency  En- 
ergy Act.  I  therefore  strongly  urge  that  you 
permit  retail  gasoline  deaiers  In  each  State 
to  decide  tbe  day  on  which  they  will  shut 
do«n  their  pumps. 

KlTKX    O'CALLAGHAir, 

Oovemar  of  Sevcda. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  seriously 
consider  the  flexitxillty  writt«i  into  S. 
2589  and  to  reassess  his  hasty  action  by 
restructuring  his  policy  to  reflect  even- 
handed  and  proportionate  cuts  in  all 
modes  of  transportation  and  In  all  in- 
dustries. 


EMBARGO  ON  U.S.  OIL  EXPORTS 
AND  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  admittedly 
the  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
energy  crisis,  a  crisis  that  Is  going  to 
grow  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

One  of  the  proposals  often  mentioned 
as  a  means  of  conserving  energy  re- 
sources here  at  home  is  to  place  an  ab- 
solute ban  on  the  exportation  of  US. 
petroleum  products.  That  is  an  under- 
standable reaction  and  one  which  I  can 
suDport  in  general.  However,  we  should 
retain  some  flexibility  and  not  place  an 
absolute  mandatory  ban  on  the  export 
of  all  US.  petroleum  products. 

There  are  friends  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  Netherlands,  who  may  find 
them.selves  in  such  desperate  straits  at 
some  point  this  winter  that  we  will  want 
to  be  ab'e  to  provlc^e  them  some  petro- 
leum. Admittedly,  the  energy  shortage 
here  at  home  will  be  severe — a  cut  of  10 
to  17  percent  in  total  energy  supplies. 
But  the  Netherlands,  almost  totally  de- 
pendent on  Middle  East  oil.  may  suffer 
an  80  percent  or  more  cutoff  in  supply 
While  the  energy  crisis  may  mean  dis- 
comfort for  Americans  it  could  mean 
total  disaster  for  r,  country  such  as  the 
Netherlands,  a  country  facing  cold  and 
deprivation  only  because  it  refuses  to 
condemn  the  right  of  Israel  to  existence 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  would 
understand  and  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  further  cutback  of  much  le.'^s  than 
1  percent  in  our  total  energy  supplies  this 
winter  if  it  meant  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  in  the  Netherlands. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  think  we 
should  retain  the  ability  to  export  pe- 
troleum products  if  necessary  to  help 
our  friends  and  we  should  reject  a  total 
ban  on  petroleum  products 


CHILDREN    AND    PRODUCT   SAFETY 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  more 
than  a  year  aeo  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  Con.'^umer  Product  Safety  Act. 


This  legislation  established  a  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  establish 
standards  which  would  sissure  the  public 
protection  against  hazardous  products 
One  of  the  prime  beneflciaries  of  this  law 
would  be  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  children  who  are  klUed  or  injured 
each  year  as  a  direct  result  of  hazardous 
toys,  household  products,   and   poisons. 

Among  the  foremost  objectives  of  the 
Commission  was  expected  to  be  develop- 
ment of  regulations  which  would  require 
the  use  of  child-resi.ttant  containers.  To 
date,  however,  the  Commission  has  not 
acted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  on  this  subject  from 
the  Sunbeam  Plastics  Corp.  of  Evans- 
vllle.  Ind  .  together  with  an  article  from 
Food  &  Drug  Packaging  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SuvBEAM  Plastics  Coap., 
EvanstAlle.  Ind  .  October  31.  1973 
Senator  Vanc*  Ha«tki. 
Rujsell  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Mt  DcAa  SXNAToa  Hajitkk:  Our  company 
Is  a  manufacturer  of  safety  closures — and.  we 
Uke  to  think,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  field. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  we  mounted  an  extensive  re- 
search and  development  program  which  has 
resulted  in  more  than  thirty  patents  in  the 
field  of  chUd -resistant  closures.  We  have 
spent  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  In 
tools  and  equipment  in  anticipation  and  ex- 
pectation that  tbe  law  would  be  Imple- 
mented. 

We.  and  other  manufacturers  of  safety 
packaging  components,  are  considerably  dis- 
turbed by  the  complete  absence  of  imple- 
mentation since  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  was  established  more 
than  a  year  ago.  I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Simpson.  Chair- 
man  of    the   CPSC,    outlining   our    news. 


November  29,  197 S 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  look  Into  this  situ- 
ation and  press  for  action  that  Congress  must 
have  believed  necessary  when  It  passed  the 
original  PPP  Act,  nearly  three  years  ago. 

Industry  becomes  greatly  confused  when, 
through    lackadlaalcal    administration,    the 
clear  Intent  of  laws  passed  by  the  Congress 
are  completely  nullified. 
Sincerely. 

E.  A.  Cajison.  President. 

PS — After  nearly  three  years  since  pas- 
sage of  PPPA,  only  ten  product  categories 
have  been  thus  far  regulated  to  require 
safety  packaging. 

Considering  the  hundreds  of  products 
whose  toiic  contents  have  been  ingested  by 
thousands  of  children  with  resulting  fatal- 
ities, injuries  and  Illnesses,  the  record  of  im- 
plemenutlon  la  pretty  sad.  Isnt  It?  We  hope 
you  wUl  lend  your  efforts  to  get  this  program 
moving. 

Sunbeam  Plastics  Corp.. 
Evanaville.  Ind  ,  October  30,1973. 
Mr.  Richard  Simpson. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  CcnnmUsion 
BetKetda.  Md. 

DZAM.  Mr.  Simpson:  Sunbeam  Plastics  Cor- 
poraUon  Is  a  manufacturer  of  child -resistant 
closures.  More  than  30  patents  have  been 
granted  during  a  five-year  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  We  believe  our  expenise 
la  attested  to  by  appointment  of  our  Execu- 
tive Vic©  President  to  the  initial  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  BPS.  established 
by  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of 
1970. 

We  have  become  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
total  absence  of  implementation  of  the  PPPA 
since  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion Act  was  passed  October  27.  1972  and 
since  you  were  appointed  Chairman  May  14 
1973.  Here's  he  record: 

1.  The  last  regulation,  covering  oral  pre- 
scription drugs,  was  published  April  16.  1973. 
one  month  prior  to  your  appointment  as 
chairman. 

3.  Not  a  single  additional  product  has  been 
proposed  for  regulation  since  your  appoint- 
ment nearly  six  months  aigo 

3  Three  additional  product  categories 
proposed  for  regulation  prior  to  your  appoint- 
ment have  not  been  acted  upon : 
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Presumably  the  PDA.  through  Its  BPS.  be- 
lieved there  was  a  Justifiable  basis  for  these 
proposed  regulations. 

The  Inordinate  administrative  delay  has 
created  chaotic  mass  confusion  In  the  Indus- 
try Antl-freeze  Is  a  specific  case  at  point. 
Nine  months  have  elapwed  since  Its  proposed 
regulation  was  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Seven  months  have  passed  since  ex- 
piration of  the  date  comments  were  due. 

Marketers,  contract  fillers,  plastic  bottle 
manufacturers,  metal  container  producers, 
closure  manufacturers — all  are  completely  In 
the  dark  as  to  when  the  CPSC  Is  going  to  t«ke 
action  on  Issuing  the  final  regulation.  Plans 
for  the  1974  filling  season  are  left  dangling  In 
costly  mld-alr. 

Hundreds   of    thousands   of    dollars    have 

been  spent  by  the  industry  in  evaluating 
various  child -resistant  containers,  closures, 
changes  In  filling  line  equipment,  shipping 
containers,  market  tests,  etc  .  In  anticipation 
that  a  regulation  would  be  issued  by  the 
Commission  In  time  to  permit  efficient  and 
orderly  planning  for  the  1974  season.  Re- 
peated status  Inquiries  of  this  regulation  at 
tbe  CPSC  ofllc*  have  been  met  with   non- 


committal silence.  This  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  rumors  rampant  In  the  trade. 
Examples : 

1.  The  CPSC  has  voted  approval  of  a  reg- 
ulation but  It  has  been  pocket  vetoed"  on 
your  desk 

2.  The  largest  antl-freeze  marketer  has 
convinced  the  Commission  that  there  are  no 
satisfactory  safety  closures  available.  (The 
fact  Is.  there  are  a  number  of  closures.  Sun- 
beam Itself  has  two  styles  that  have  passed 
Government-specified  protocol  ) 

3.  TTiere  Is  not  sufficient  closure  capacity 
available  (The  fact  U  that  Sunbeam  itself 
has  In  production  now.  or  wUl  have  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  nearly  enough  capacity  to  supply  the 
entire  antl-freeze  Industry  ) 

4  The  regulation  has  been  stalled  at  the 
request  of  a  major  marketer  for  "more  time." 
hopefully  until  It  is  too  late  for  the  Com- 
mission to  ordsr  safety  packaging  for  the 
1974  season. 

6.  The  CPCS  plans  to  Issue  no  additional 
regulation  of  any  kind  and  Is  considering 
present  regulated  categories  as  filling  the 
entire  product  need  for  safety  containers. 
This  latt«r  rumor  was  probably  fost«red  by 
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your  Interview  with  "Food  tc  Drug  Packag- 
ing" a^  reported  In  the  September  27  Issue. 
Here  Is  a  direct  quote  from  this  article: 

Q.  "In  addition  to  Iron  salt  preparations, 
veterinary  prescription  drugs,  pine  oil,  am- 
monia and  camphor  products,  what  other 
new  PPPA  categories  might  be  proposed  in 
the  future?" 

A.  "I'm  not  sure  now.  I've  discussed  this 
In  general  with  the  staff  and  asked  them  If 
they  felt  that  the  existing  and  prof>osed  cate- 
gories covered  the  field.  They've  indicated 
that  they  thought  so.  I  also  asked  them  If 
they  might  recommend  that  no  new  cate- 
gories be  proposed  and.  again,  they  agreed 
They're  now  working  on  a  recommendation 
on  categories." 

Q.  "Sd  it's  possible  that  there  may  not  be 
any  more  new  categories?" 

A.  "Yes,  It's  possible.  There  are  certainly 
some  vmder  consideration  eUready.  but  it  Is 
possible  that  the  ejclstlng  categories  may  al- 
ready cover  the  most  dangerous  areas." 

Your  staff's  conclusion  that  no  new  cate- 
gories are  needed  is  diametrically  opposite 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  previous  BPS 
staff  and  Is  not  supported  by  statistics  on 
fatalities,  injuries  and  sickness  caused  by  In- 
gestion of  toxic  substance  by  children  under 
five.  The  number  of  children  who  have  died, 
been  made  111.  or  been  Injured  during  the  pe- 
riod of  administrative  delay  Is  Inestimable. 

The  lack  of  clear-cut.  prompt,  forthright 
action  In  Implementing  the  PPP  Act  of  1970, 
now  nearly  three  years  old,  has  In  effect  nul- 
lified or  "pocket  vetoed"  what  presumably 
was  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  It  passed 
the  law.  Industry  momentum  for  complying 
with  PPPA  regulations  has  been  lost  by  fall- 
\ue  of  CPCS  to  Implement  pending  proposed 
regulations.  Inflated,  exaggerated,  and  out- 
right false  claims  by  large  corporations  of 
the  economic  impact  of  safety  packaging  has 
misled  the  CPCS  Into  taking  a  timid,  halt- 
ing approach  to  problems  that  demand  forth- 
right evaluation,  decision  and  action. 

If  Congress  and  the  Government  expect  to 
win  and  maintain  Industry  cooperation  for 
Its  programs.  It  Is  Imperative  that  Imple- 
mentation of  these  laws  be  made  In  a  manner 
that  will  encourage  and  not  stifle  and  dis- 
courage industry  efforts. 

A  great  deal  of  research  and  development 
of  chlld-reslstant  packaging  has  ground  to 
a  halt  In  the  face  of  complete  Inaction  bv 
the  CPCS. 

Time  required  to  "organize,"  "orient," 
"staff,"  "get  direction"  has  expired  for  the 
CPCS  To  rekindle  and  reestablish  Industry 
confidence  in  the  credlbUlty  of  the  CPCS, 
action  must  replace  indecisive  stalling. 

There  are  three  product  categories — Eco- 
nomic Poisons:  Ethylene  Glycol,  and  Liquid 
Paint  Solvents — on  which  the  "due  for  com- 
ment" date  passed  from  7  to  12  months  ago. 
Certainly  these  categories  were  subjected  to 
thorough  study  and  evaluation  before  regu- 
lation was  proposed.  Surely  7  to  12  months 
is  adequate  time  to  evaluate  comments  and 
reach  a  decision.  We  feel  Industry  Is  entitled 
to  clear-cut  answers  to  these  three  questions: 

1    What  Is  holding  up  Issuance  of  the  final 
regulations? 
2.  By  what  date  will  they  be  Issued? 
3    Does  your  statement  stand  that  no  fur- 
ther categories  will  come  under  regulation? 
Nlt-picklng  can   go  on   forever.  The  basic 
questions  In  regard  to  any  pwoduct  category- 
are  pretty  elementary  and  the  answers  read- 
ily available: 

1  Is  the  product  toxic? 

2  Is  there  a  record  of  significant  Injuries. 
Illness  and  fatalities  resulting  from  Inges- 
tion by  children? 

3  Win  chlld-reslstant  packaging  effectively 
reduce  these  fatalities  and   Injuries? 

4.  Is  chlld-reslstant  packaging  meeting 
Government-specified  protocol  available,  or 
win  be  available  by  the  pr<^>osed  effective 
date  of  a  given  regulation? 

Enclosed  U  a  Xerox  of  an  editorial  In  the 
September  27  issue  of    Pood  &  Drug  Packag- 


ing." The  attitude  of  marketers  whose  prod- 
ucts may  be  candidates  for  child -resistant 
packaging  is  clecirly  shown.  A  quote  of  tbe 
pertinent   section    Is   as   follows: 

"There  s  good  news  and  there's  bad  news. 

"Flr-si.  :he  gwxj  news 

"Tlie  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion Isn't  likely  to  require  additional  product 
categories  U)  comply  with  the  Poison  Preven- 
tion Packaging  hex.  in  the  immediate  future. 

"Now,  the  bad  news: 

"Tbe  CPSC  is  going  to  crack  down  on  the 
existing  PPPA  regulations." 

It  Is  obvious  that  marketers  consider  eco- 
nomic coet  factors  involved  In  safetv  packag- 
ing as  "bad  news  '  No  reference  Is  made  to 
the  savlnp  of  lives  as  being  ■  gocd   news." 

The  satety  packaging  Indiislrv  is  at  the 
crossroads,  Mr.  Simp.son  It  is  now  m  posi- 
tion to  fill  the  requirement*  of  product  cate- 
gories awaitlne  issuance  of  s  regulation. 
Prompt,  afBrmative  action  wUl  reestablish 
confidence  of  the  industry  that  the  CPSC 
intends  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
PPPA  of  1970. 

Further  stalling,  inaction  and  indecision 
by  the  CPSC  will  result  In  a  quiet  deflation 
and  dismantling  of  industry  programs  orig- 
inally designed  to  fill  the  projected  safely 
packaging  needs  of  the  nation's  marketers  of 
toxic  products.  A  call  now  for  action  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  demand  for  precip- 
itate. Ill-advised  Judgment  in  view  of  the 
fact  the  PPPA  was  signed  Into  law  nearly 
three  years  ago.  We  stronglv  believe  the 
safety  packaging  industry  is  entitled  to  some 
straight  answers  from  Government — now. 
I  hope  we  may  look  forward  to  getting  them. 
Sincerely, 

E.  A.  Carson.  President. 

CPSC  Will  Emphasize  ENroRCEMENT  or 
PPPA  Regs 

The  purposes  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  are: 

"(1)  to  protect  the  public  against  unrea- 
sonable risks  of  Injury  associated  with  con- 
sumer products : 

"(2)  to  assist  consumers  In  evaluating  the 
comparative  safety  of  consumer  products; 

"(3)  to  develop  uniform  safety  standards 
for  consumer  products  and  to  minimize  con- 
filctlng  State  and  local  regulations;  and 

"(4)  to  promote  research  and  investiga- 
tion Into  the  causes  and  prevention  of  prod- 
uct-related deaths.  Illnesses,  and  Injuries." 

Washington.— Finding  that  approximate- 
ly 20  mUllon  people  are  Injured  by  products 
used  In  and  around  the  home  (of  these, 
110,000  are  permanently  disabled  and  30.- 
000  are  killed ) .  Congress  last  year  passed  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  which  the 
President  signed  Into  law  on  October  27 
1972. 

The  purposes  of  the  Act  listed  above  are 
to  be  fulfilled  under  the  direction  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission.  Ac- 
tivated on  May  14.  1973  when  four  of  the  five 
commissioners  (there  Is  stUl  one  vacancy) 
were  sworn  in,  the  Commission  has  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  over  10.000  different 
products. 

In  addition  to  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack- 
aging Act,  the  Commission  has  also  been 
handed  three  other  acts  previously  admin- 
istered by  other  agencies — the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  the  Federal  Hazardous  Bub- 
stances  Act  and  the  Refrigerator  Door  Safety 
Act.  Under  the  Consumer  Pr^Kltict  Safety  Act 
the  Commission  has  powers  extending  be- 
yond the  rajige  of  the  four  Individual   acts 

Products  exempted  from  the  act  include 
non-consumer  products:  drugs,  devices  or 
cosmetics,  and  food  i  as  defined  In  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act);  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products,  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment;  economic  poisons  (as  defined  by 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlclde  Act),  boats;  and  aircraft. 

A  CPSC  spokesman  points  out  that  these 
products  are  exempt  for  all  purposes  other 


than    poison    prevention    packaging.    Under 

the  Consumer  Prcxluct  Safety  Act,  the  CPSC 
does  not  touch  these  products  as  consumer 
products  except  as  they  relate  to  the  PPPA 

With  the  changeoTer  to  the  CPSC.  part 
295  of  the  PPPA  becomes  part  1700  of  Title 
16.  Chapter  II  of  the  Consumer  Prcxluct 
Safety  Act.  The  August  7  Federal  Register 
notes  this  fact  and  luts  the  sections  of  the 
PPPA,  giving  current  product  categories.  As 
one  CPSC  spokesman  points  out,  the  PPP.\ 
has  not  been  changed  at  aU,  Jtist  the  num- 
bers of  the  sections  are  different. 

One  of  the  key  figures  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  t,he  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
Is  Chairman  Richard  Simpson,  43  vear  old 
Republican  who  was  formerly  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science 
and  Technology  He  will  serve  a  three-year 
term.  Noted  for  hii  calm  bipartisan  manner 
Mr.  Simpson,  an  electrical  engineer  plans 
"to  rule  with  reason." 

In  his  offices  at  the  Comm.lsslons  tempo- 
rary headquarters  In  Bethesda.  Mar\land, 
Mr.  Simpson  dliscussed  his  plans  for  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  with  FDA 
Managing?    Editor    Martha    Downing 

Mr,  Simpson,  how  will  things  change  for 
the  PPPA  under  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission?  As  you  know,  Miss  Downing  the 
CPSC  has  authority  over  quite  a  number  of 
products  and  :t  u  an  agencv  that  has  its 
own  dedicated  field  force, 

Beca-ose  cf  this,  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
could  probably  be  described  as  tougher  We 
Intend  to  use  and  wont  hesitate  to  use  all 
of  the  authority  granted  to  us  by  the  Con- 
gress to  enforce  the  PPPA  as  well  as  the  other 
laws. 

Under  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
which  created  this  commission  and  trans- 
ferred the  authorities  for  the  four  laws  to 
us.  we  have  more  authority  to  get  the  Job 
of  consumer  protection  done  than  the  indi- 
vidual laws  allowed.  The  Act  directs  us  to 
use  the  existing  authorities,  such  as  those 
under  the  PPPA.  first  Then,  to  the  extent 
that  there  Is  not  sufficient  authority  to  get 
the  Job  done,  we  can  regulate  under  the 
authority  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safetv 
Act.  ' 

Specifically,  the  Act  provides  for  civil 
penalties  up  to  half  a  mllUon  dollars  and 
criminal  penalties  up  to  $80,000  and  one 
year  In  Jail.  This  means  we  can  penalize  in- 
dividuals, not  Just  corporations.  The  sever- 
est penalties  would  be  used  for  wiUful  vio- 
lations, those  made  as  a  calculated  b:islness 
risk  with  knowledge  of  the  law 

We  also  have  the  authority  to  order  re- 
purchase replacement,  repair!  and  recall  of 
a  product  And  we  won't  hesitate  to  use  that 
If  we  find  It  necessary  to  do  so 

Does  the  Commisslcn  have  other  powers 
which  wUl  help  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws''  Yes.  there's  an  interesting  portion  of 
the  Act  known  as  section  15b  This  states 
that  any  manufacturer,  distributor  or  re- 
taller  who  finds  that  his  product  may  be 
such  as  tc  cause  a  substantial  prcxluct 
hazard,'— repa.'dless  of  whether  or  not  a 
regulation  corerli.tr  that  specific  prcxluct  has 
been  issued— has  the  obligation  to  notify  the 
Commission  or  he  Is  In  violation  of  the  law 

In  other  words  if  tliere  is  a  f>olsontng  or 
a  reason  to  believe  that  som.eone  might  be 
Injured  by  a  product  in  the  marketplace  we 
should  be  notified  -without  having  to  f.nd 
the  hazardou.«  prcxluct  ourselves 

How  wi:;  reports  relating  tc  r>.p  ppvji 
under  section  16(bi  be  haridled''  We  recently 
published  prvjpf>sed  priioedures  for  rej^o.-tmij 
noncomplyini  or  defective  consumer  prt-Xl- 
ucts  In  the  Federal  Register  see  related 
box).  This  Information,  inciwdmg  tlie  com- 
pany name,  the  product  and  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  would  t*  rCieased  ^i.  request. 
Now  that  we  have  tJie  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  what  happens  to  the 
Bureau  of  Product  Safety?  It  no  longer 
exists  as  such.  The  personnel  and  resources 
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tn  the  old  Bureau  were  transferred  Into  the 
CommUslon  upon  Its  activation.  May  14, 
1973 

What  size  staff  does  the  CP8C  have?  We 
presertiv  have  around  580  people — about 
300  in  the  fleld  and  the  balance  In  Waeh- 
In^ton.  And  we're  authorized — If  Congress 
approves  our  budget,  and  I  think  they  wlU — 
to  add  200  more  to  the  staff  by  the  end  of 
1974  Some  of  these  wUl  be  in  the  neld. 
some  In  Washington. 

Our  fleld  staff  Is  different  than  It  was 
under  the  Bureau  of  Product  Safety.  When 
the  BPS  was  part  of  the  PDA.  the  work  In 
the  fleld  was  done  by  the  FDA  field  force 
which  was  also  working  for  the  Bureau  of 
Drugs,  the  Bureau  of  Poods,  the  Bureau  of 
Product  Safety  and  others.  Now  the  fleld 
force  is  entirely  dedica'ed  to  consumer  prod- 
uct safety 

This  fleld  staff  will  be  primarily  checking 
for  compliance  with  the  four  laws  men- 
tioned. 

Will  the  CPSC  report  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare'  No,  the 
CPSC  Is  a  totally  Independent  Federal  reg- 
ulatory a?ency.  We  do  not  report  to  the 
HEW  or  any  other  Federal  agency.  We  report, 
much  like  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Coniml;«1on, 
to  the  Congress  yearly. 

In  fact,  we're  even  more  Independent  than 
the  others  because  of  a  new  wrinkle  In  our 
act  that  has  to  do  with  budget  and  legis- 
lative Items.  We  submit  our  budget  to  Con- 
irress  at.d  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  simultaneously.  Legislative  proposals 
and  responses  50  to  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House  at  the  same  time.  Budgets  from 
ot.'-.er  agencies  go  to  the  OMB  where  they  are 
Incorporated  Into  the  budget  process  Con- 
gress wanted  to  see  our  budget  In  Its  original 
form. 

What  happens  when  a  product  manufac- 
turer or  retailer  is  found  not  complying  with 
the  PPPA?  Our  flrst  action  Is  to  And  the 
extent  of  the  possible  Injury  caused  by  the 
noncompliance.  And,  of  course,  we  would 
deal  with  the  products,  to  get  them  off  the 
market.  If  necessary,  we  could  seize  them. 
or  else  require  that  the  products  be  recalled, 
replaced  or  repurchased. 

We  could,  of  course,  go  the  full  route  If 
It  was  a  flagrant  violation,  or  a  second  of- 
fense, we  would  be  Inclined  to  apply  the  full 
weight  of  the  law. 

Do  you  anticipate  being  In  court  quite  a 
blt^  I  would  say  so  We've  been  In  court  al- 
ready and  I  think  that's  the  nature  of  It. 
Every  regulatory  agency  Is  in  court  a  lot. 

In  addition  to  iron  salt  preparations,  vet- 
erinary prescription  drugs,  pine  oil.  ammonia 
and  camphor  products,  what  other  new 
PPPA  categories  might  be  proposed  In  the 
future^  I'm  not  sure  now  I've  dlxrusaed  this 
In  general  with  the  staff  and  asked  them  If 
they  felt  that  the  existing  and  proposed  cate- 
gories covered  the  fleld.  They've  indicated 
that  they  thought  so. 

I  also  asked  them  If  they  might  recom- 
mend that  no  new  categories  be  propoaed 
and,  again,  they  agreed  They  ve  now  working 
on  a  recommendation  on  categories 

So  It  »  possible  that  there  may  not  be  any 
more  new  categoriee?  Yes.  It's  possible  There 
are  certainly  some  under  consideration  al- 
ready, but  It  U  poMlble  that  the  existing 
categories  may  already  cover  the  moat  dan- 
gerous areax 

It  will  b*  intereating  to  see  what  the  staff 
reoommend*  They  are  currently  working  on 
tboae  recommendations  and  should  have 
them  soon 

Could  It  be  that  m  relation  to  the  PPPA, 
the  Commission  will  be  more  Involved  in  en- 
forcement than  m  creating  new  regulations? 
If  the  staff  rec»>mmendatlons  are  valid  and 
the  existing  categories  have  essentially  cov- 
ered the  fleld.  then  our  Job  may  well  be  pri- 
marily an  enforcement  process. 


Also,  our  Bureau  of  Biomedical  Sciences 
IS  working  on  the  area  of  chronic  hazards  In 
addition  to  the  hazards  associated  with  one- 
time Ingestion,  l^r  example,  aerosols  can  be 
considered  dangerous  after  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time,  as  opposed  to  being  dangerous 
the  flrst  time  they're  used 

Some  product  manufactuers  claim  that 
they  cannot  comply  with  the  PPPA  because 
there  are  not  enough  safety  closures  or  other 
special  packaging  avaUable.  Is  this  true?  We 
hear  that  complaint  also.  And  we  Investigate. 
I  think  It's  very  difficult  to  generalize  (but 
having  said  so.  let  me  generalize) . 

We  get  complaints  from  closure  manu- 
facturers that  they  have  a  surplus  capacity 
and  nobody  is  buying  them.  80  maybe  we 
can  help  mate  the  two. 

In  one  case  where  we've  Investigated.  It 
seems  that  part  of  the  problem  Is  that  a  par- 
ticular manufacturer  wants  to  work  with  a 
particular  closure  supplier.  To  the  extent 
that  everybody  wants  closures  from  the  same 
source,  then  that  supply  may  be  limited. 
However,  as  long  as  closures  are  avaUable 
from  any  source,  we  feel  that  there  Is  no  need 
to  extend  the  standard. 

Have  you  noted  a  shortage  of  special  pack- 
aging In  any  particular  area,  such  as  for 
oven  paste  cleaners?  No.  none  that  I  know 
of.  We  denied  the  request  for  an  extension 
to  producers  of  oven  cleaner  pastes  and  I 
understand  that  they  did  flnd  some  closures. 

If  someone  wants  a  list  of  producers  of 
special  packaging,  where  can  he  get  It?  We 
have  It  available:  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission.  Washington.  DC.  20207. 

Do  you  have  plans  for  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  PPPA  m  preventing  child  pols- 
sonlngs?  Throu-h  the  National  Electronic 
Surveillance  System  (NEISS).  we  should  be 
In  a  position  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  a  given  action.  There  are  some  difficulties 
with  respect  to  the  PPPA  regulations,  since 
the  law  allows  one  non-complying  size  and 
some  parents  may  be  purchasing  this  pack- 
age. 

We  do  Intend  to  try  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  law  and  also  to  forecast  how 
much  It  Is  costing  the  American  consumers 
for  the  actions  we  are  taking. 

Is  NEISS  the  main  source  of  information 
used  In  connection  with  the  PPPA?  NEISS. 
along  with  the  Poison  Control  Centers,  are 
our  two  main  sources  of  information.  While 
NETSS  Is  operated  by  the  Commission  (with 
primary  responsibility  In  the  Bureau  of  Epi- 
demiology), the  Poison  Control  Centers  are 
directed  by  the  Food  &  Drug  Administration 
Thev  In  turn  provide  the  information  to  us. 

We  also  look  to  Individual  consumer  con- 
tacts, state  and  local  medical  examiners  and 
others  to  provide  Information. 

NEISS  is  a  computerized  Information  re- 
porting system  which  provides  data  dally 
from  119  hospital  emergency  rooms  across 
the  country  You  can  extrapolate  this  Infor- 
mation and  determine  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  all  of  the  product  related  injuries 
In  the  nation  that  are  treated  in  emergency 
wards 

What  NETSS  does  not  tell  ua  about,  how- 
ever, are  the  Injuries  reported  to  physician's 
offices  or  those  from  death  certificates  We 
also  lose  track  of  thoee  that  go  into  emerg- 
ency wards  and  then  are  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals 

The  best  guess  Is  that  of  all  injuries,  about 
40  percent  are  treated  in  emergency  wards. 
If  we  could  verify  this  figure  and  If  we  could 
verify  that  the  same  types  of  injuries  are 
•reated  elsewhere,  then  we  wouldn't  need  to 
gather  information  for  physicians'  office*. 

TTie  system  does  provide  quite  a  bit  of  in- 
formation— the  age  of  the  i>er»on  injured  and 
the  product  involved — which  we  use  as  a 
beginning  for  Indepth  investigations  for  reg- 
ulatory actions 

Do  you  anticipate  changes  In  the  testing 
protocol  for  chlld-reslstant  packaging?  There 
are  none  planned  at  preaent. 


What  are  the  possibilities,  then,  for 
mechanical  tests  such  as  the  procedures  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
(ASTM)  Is  working  on?  I  think  these  should 
be  worked  on  because  the  protocol  seems  like 
a  relatively  clumsy  mechanism  particularly 
from  an  enforcement  point  of  view.  If  you 
flnd  a  violation,  you  need  to  confirm  that  it 
was  1  violation,  and  I  suppose  you  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  protocol.  If  you  look 
at  some  of  the  closures,  you  would  think 
that  once  having  parsed  the  protocol,  that 
you  oould  define  that  particular  closure  in 
terms  of  some  fairly  simple  engineering 
skills. 

So  maybe  mechanical  testing  could  be 
used  in  addition  to  the  protocol.  I'm  not 
sure  now. 

Do  you  plan  more  or  fewer  meetings  of 
the  PPPA  Technical  Advisory  Committee?  We 
would  Intend  to  have  as  frequent  meetings 
as  possible  to  gain  advice  from  the  commit- 
tee. But  I  view  the  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittees (and  there  are  three  of  them  under 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act:  the  PPPA. 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  and  the  general 
Product  Safety)  as  advisory  and  not  decision 
making. 

At  one  meeting  of  the  PPPA  technical  ad- 
visory committee  you  told  the  group  to  go 
ahead  and  make  recommendations,  even  it 
they  might  fall  outside  the  scope  of  their 
responsibility  What  effect  will  this  have? 
I  do  not  want  to  restrict  any  advisory  com- 
mittee on  any  subject  of  legitimate  Interest 
to  product  safety.  It's  still  an  open  question 
as  to  how  the  advisory  committees  will  work 
among  each  oiher.  and  It  could  be  that  rec- 
ommendations from  one  will  affect  the 
others. 

One  of  the  problems  discussed  at  the  last 
PPPA  Technical  Advisory  Committee  meet- 
ing was  the  problem  of  communicating  with 
Industry.  Has  anything  been  done  about  this? 
This  Is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  CPSC — 
communicating  with  industry  and  the  con- 
suming public — letting  them  know  that  we 
exist  .  .  that  we're  alive  and  well  and  In 
business.  I  think  It  would  be  a  shame,  for 
Instance.  If  the  flrst  time  an  Industry  found 
out  about  us  was  when  It  was  subject  to 
regulation. 

It's  particularly  a  problem  with  small 
businesses — they  don't  know  that  we  exist 
and  we  don't  know  about  them.  And  yet 
they  may  be  subject  to  regulations.  We  do 
have  the  authority  to  provide  funds  for  some 
of  them  to  attend  meetings  and  participate 
on  standards  writing  committees. 

What  other  authority  over  packaging,  other 
than  safety  packaging,  does  the  Commission 
have?  Under  the  Product  Safety  Act.  we  also 
have  the  authority  to  specify  not  only  the  re- 
quirements of  the  product,  but  also  of  the 
packaging— to  the  extent  that  the  package 
might  affect  the  safety.  It's  much  broader 
than  Just  safety  closures. 

And  in  packaging,  the  material  Itself — 
such  as  thin  films — may  provide  the  hazard. 
We  also  have  several  pending  regulations 
that  concern  packaging.  One  of  them  has  to 
do  with  glass  bottles,  particularly  those  that 
are  used  for  soft  drinks  and  those  that  might 
explode  under  heat. 

In  summary,  then,  the  Commission  seems 
to  plan  to  use  the  authority  of  the  Indi- 
vidual laws  and  of  the  Product  Safety  Act 
to  provide  tougher  enforcement  of  the  Pol- 
son  Prevention  Packaging  Act,  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  and  the  Refrigerator  Door 
Safety  Act.  The  enforcement  philosophy  that 
we're  going  to  take  under  all  of  the  acts.  Is 
one  where  we  will  use  the  full  authority 
granted  to  us  by  Congress,  to  provide  the  mo- 
tivation for  manufacturers  to  comply  with 
the  lawn  and  to  flnd  out  whether  or  not 
they're  complying. 

For  Instance,  we  cannot  Inspect  all  the 
retail  establishments  in  the  UB.  But  we 
can   provide  survelUance  and   If   we   flnd  a 


non-complying  product,  the  penalty  will  he 
sufficient.  If  the  only  penalty  is  to  seize  the 
product  or  a  particular  batch  of  products, 
then  that's  not  very  severe.  80  the  manu- 
facturer may  take  a  calculated  business  risk. 
We  don't  expect  to  Inspect  the  entire 
marketplace  for  compliance.  We  plan  for  the 
manufacturers  to  do  that,  because  It  will  be 
a  very  severe  penalty  If  we  catch  a  non- 
complying  product. 

Who  To  Call 
For  more  Information  on  the  PPPA,   In- 
dustry representatives  should  contact: 
Dr.  Robert  Hehlr.  Director 
CPSC  Bureau  of  Biomedical  Science 
Consumers  can   contact  CPSC  by  writing 
directly: 

Consumer  F>roduct  Safety  Commission 
Washington,  DC.  20207 

or   through   one  of  the   14  fleld  offices    (see 
chart). 

With  respect  to  "unsafe  products,"  con- 
sumers should  call  the  CPSC  Bureau  of 
Compliance  at  (301)  496-7631. 

KKKPINO      ENFORCEitENT     TS      PERSPECTIVB 

(By  Ben  Mlyares) 

There's  good  news  and  there's  bad  news. 

First,  the  good  news: 

The  Consumer  F>roduct  Safety  Commis- 
sion Isn't  likely  to  require  additional  prod- 
uct categories  to  comply  with  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act  In  the  Immediate 
future. 

Now.  the  bad  news: 

The  CPSC  is  going  to  crack  down  on  the 
existing  PPPA  regulations. 

At  least  that's  the  impression  you  get  from 
Richard  Simpson,  Commissioner  of  the  fledg- 
ling Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
v.hlch  has  taken  over  from  the  FDA's  Bu- 
reau of  Product  Safety  the  administration 
and  enforcement  authority  for  the  Poison 
Prevention  Packaging  Act. 

Dick  Simpson  talks  tough.  In  his  recent 
conversation  with  FDP  he  makes  it  clear 
that  In  safety  matters  in  general  and  In 
regard  to  the  PPPA  In  particular,  there's  been 
a  decided  shift  away  from  further  rule  mak- 
ing and  more  toward  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  on  the  books. 

Congress,  he  points  out.  has  armed  the 
CPSC  with  some  pretty  Impressive  policing 
weapons  not  Included  In  the  FDA's  PPPA  ar- 
senal, namely  civil  penalties  up  to  half  a 
mUllon  dollars,  criminal  penalties  up  to  J60,- 
000  and  Jail  sentences  of  up  to  a  year  for 
individual  offenders. 

He  hasn't  used  the  saber  yet.  but  he  makes 
a  point  of  rattling  it  when  he  talks  about  the 
CPSC'8  authority. 

This  shift  In  regulatory  posture,  while  sig- 
nificant, would  be  far  more  serious  if  child- 
resistant  packages  were  In  short  supply.  Hap- 
pily, the  number  of  concepts  that  have  passed 
the  established  testing  protocol  continues  to 
grow. 

Unfortunately,  one  thing  the  FDA's  Bureau 
of  Product  Safety  faUed  to  fully  comprehend 
during  its  reign — and  something  the  new 
commissioner  apparently  does  not  yet  fully 
appreciate — Is  the  fact  that  a  package  that 
passes  protocol  won't  necessarily  pass  a  pack- 
ager's quality  control  muster. 

And  packagers  have  felt  the  PPPA  crunch 
most  acutely  In  relation  to  the  time  (or  lack 
of  It)  allowed  for  compliance  once  a  regula- 
tion is  finalized  In  setting  forth  the  CPSC's 
tough  enforcement  posture.  Mr.  Simpson 
hopefully  will  be  guided  not  only  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  but  by  a  packager's  spirit  of 
compliance  and  due  consideration  of  the 
"real  life"  production  problems  faced  by 
packagers 

Point  or  "Vrrw 
"It    has    long    been    recognized    that    no 
amount  of  human  or  animal  testing  can  ever 
denoonstrate  the  absolute  absence  of  harm. 


All  that  one  can  ever  show  with  certainty 
is  the  existence  of  harm.  The  marketing  of 
any  product  therefore  carries  with  It  an  In- 
escapable but  undeterminable  risk. 

"With  the  recent  association  of  vaginal 
cancer  In  the  female  offspring  of  mothers 
with  the  use  of  dlethylstllbestrol  during  preg- 
nancy, moreover,  this  point  has  become  a 
matter  of  Immediate  and  serious  concern  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  We  pres- 
ently have  no  way  whatever  to  predict  this 
of  future  harm  for  products  about  to  be 
marketed,  and  our  ability  to  monitor  the 
safety  of  already-marketed  products  Is 
limited, 

"Even  centuries  of  use  of  natural  sub- 
stances m  the  diet,  without  noticeable  ad- 
verse effects,  cannot  be  regarded  as  proof 
of  safety,  since  It  is  based  only  upon  uncon- 
trolled observations 

"Thus,  proof  of  complete  safety  appears  at 
this  moment  to  be  an  lllusor>-  goal.  Both 
those  who  challenge  and  those  who  defend 
the  safety  of  any  particular  substance  can  do 
so  with  the  assurance  that  Information  ade- 
quate either  to  support  or  to  refute  their 
contentions  is  not  now  available,  and  may 
never  be.  And  today's  decisions  on  the  safety 
of  food  and  drugs  will  therefore  Inevitably 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  Incomplete  scientific 
Information."  Peter  Barton  Hutt.  assistant 
general  counsel  for  food  and  drugs,  Dept.  of 
Health.   Education    and   Welfare. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  INDEPENDENT 
PROSECUTOR 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  aptly  points  out  still  another  loop- 
hole which  the  President  and  the  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  are  attempting 
to  use  to  prevent  the  present  Special 
Prosecutor,  Mr.  Jaworski,  from  look- 
ing into  areas  that  the  White  House 
does  not  want  investigated.  When  Mr. 
Jaworski's  appointment  was  announced, 
the  Acting  Attorney  General  said  that 
he  would  not  be  flred  as  Mr.  Cox  was 
unless  there  was  a  so-called  consen- 
sus that  his  firing  was  justified  among 
a  group  of  eight  .'-eiiior  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senat-e.  Now.  Mr  Bork  has 
amended  his  guidelines  to  provide  that 
Mr.  Jaworski's  jurisdiction  may  be  lim- 
ited upon  the  agreement  of  some  uncer- 
tain number  of  these  same  individuals. 
As  the  Post  editorial  points  out: 

The  fact  Is  that  it  is  not  a  mere  correc- 
tion of  a  drafting  error  and  It  is  not  a 
measure  which  strengthens  the  prosecutor's 
hand.  Flat  and  simple,  it  is  the  first  move 
to  legitimize  Presidential  Intrusion  Uito  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Prosecutor. 

Shenanigans  such  as  this  serve  only 
to  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  neeii 
for  a  truly  independent  prosecutor.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Tht  President  and  the  Special  Prosecutor 

"The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  have  fuU 
authority  for  Investigating  and  prosecuting 
offenses  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  unauthorized  entry  Into  Democratic 
National  Committee  Headquarters  at  the  Wa- 
tergate, all  offenses  arising  out  of  the  1972 
Presidential  Election  for  which  the  Special 
Prosecutor  deems  it  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  assume  responsibility.  a:iegaUons  in- 
volving the  President,  members  of  the  White 
House  staff,  or  Presidential  appointees  and 


any  other  matters  which  he  consents  to  have 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Attorney  General." 

Thus  Is  the  authority  granted  to  the  Spe- 
cial Watergate  Prosecutor  described  In  the 
regulation  re-establishing  the  Office  of  Wa- 
tergate Special  Prosecution  Force  after  it  had 
been  abolished  by  President  Nlxon  in  the 
wake  of  hLs  famous  "Saturday  night  massa- 
cre." There  was,  until  last  week,  nothing  In 
that  document  about  limiting  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Special  Prosecutor  nor  was  there 
anything  on  that  subject  In  the  original 
charter,  under  which  Archibald  Cox  operated. 
Now,  however,  there  Is 

Actmg  Attorney  General  Robert  Bork 
amended  the  charter  a  week  ago  Monday 
He  added  wording  which  provides,  for  the 
flrst  time,  the  manner  in  which  the  President 
can  limit  the  Special  Prosecutor's  Jurisdic- 
tion— by  flrst  consulting  with  certain  speci- 
fied leaders  of  Congress.  Mr.  Bork  explained 
that  this  new  proviso  was  merely  a  correction 
of  a  "drafting  error,"  and  he  added  that  It 
was  really  a  safeguard  for  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor because  any  limit  on  his  jurisdiction 
will  now  require  a  consensus — a  consensus, 
by  the  way  of  a  congressional  leadership 
group  that  Includes  a  majority  which,  based 
on  past  performance,  would  generally  Incline 
toward  the  President's  point  of  view  on  most 
isioies. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  a  mere  correc- 
tion of  a  drafting  error  and  It  Is  not  a  meas- 
ure which  strengthens  the  prosecutor's  hand. 
Plat  and  simple.  It  Is  the  fir^t  move  to  legiti- 
mize presidential  intmslon  Into  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Special  Prosecutor. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  White  House 
Is  strongly  Inclined  to  Intrude  on  that  Juris- 
diction. Elliot  Richardson  has  told  us  that 
he  received  a  number  of  Inoulrles  from  the 
White  House  as  to  whether  Mr,  Cox  was  ex- 
cesdln?  his  lurlsdlctlon.  On  these  occasions, 
Mr.  Richardson  always  consulted  with  Mr. 
Cox.  but  never  attempted  to  limit  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor's  Jurisdiction.  Nobody  knows 
wh^.t  Mr.  Bork's  reaction  will  be  Ln  a  similar 
situation  or  what  Sen.  Saxbe's  reaction  will 
be  If  the  Senate  confirms  him  as  Attorney 
General. 

What  we  do  know,  however.  Is  that  the 
new  Special  Prosecutor.  Leon  Jaworski,  in- 
herited from  his  predecessor  five  separate 
task  forces,  that  these  task  forces  have  re- 
mained Intact,  and  that  they  are  working 
in  areas  that  go  far  beyond  the  Watergate 
break-In  and  subsequent  cover-up  The  other 
four  areas  include  the  activities  of  the  so- 
called  plumbers  unit  of  special  presidential 
parapollce  campaign  contributions  (Includ- 
ing the  milk  deal),  the  ITT  a?alr.  and  cam- 
paign "dirty  tricks"  So  far  as  we  know  Mr. 
Jaworski  has  given  no  Indication  that  he 
considers  any  of  these  subject?  bev-^nd  his 
jurisdiction,  and  the  Sve  nri0nal  task  forces 
have  been  retained  Intact  Ki\  the  evidence 
sugirests  what's  more  that  the  new  prosecu- 
tor accepts  Mr  Cox's  belief  that  the  lune  sub- 
poenaed 'Aatfrgaie  tapes  and  supporting 
documents  represent  or.Iy  a  fraction  of  the 
material  that  is  needed  from  the  'White 
House  and  that  wo\ild  have  been  sought  by 
Mr.  CJox  once  the  separation  of  powers  ques- 
tion and  the  related  .^sue  of  executive  privi- 
lege had  t)een  resolved  as  they  largely  have 
been,  by  the  courts 

We  do  know  moreciver  what  the  Inclina- 
tion of  the  White  House  Is  and  that  is  what 
troubles  us  In  his  meetl.ig  with  Associated 
Press  Managln?  Editors  Mr  Nlxon  told  us 
how  he  would  limit  the  Si>ecla;  Prose'-utor's 
jurisdiction  "I  told  Mr  Petersen  '  "the 
President  said,  "that  the  Job  he  had— and 
I  would  have  said  the  sarr.e  thine  to  Mr 
Cox — was  to  Investigate  the  Watergate  mat- 
ter, that  national  security  matters  were  not 
matters  that  should  t*  Icvestlpated  because 
there  were  some  highly  sensitive  matters  in- 
volved, not  only  in  Elisberg  but  also  another 
matter  so  sensitive  that  even  Senator  Ervln 
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and  Senator  Baker  have  decia«a  that  thev 
should  not  delve  further  Into  them. 

"I  dent  mean  by  that  w»  ar«  going 
to  throw  the  cloak  of  national  security  over 
something  because  we  are  guUty  of  some- 
thing. I  am  simply  saying  that  where  tb« 
national  security  would  be  disserved  by  hav- 
ing an  Investigation,  the  President  has  the 
reeponslblllty  to  protect  It,  and  I  am  going 
to  do  so." 

So.  we  have  from  iAi.  Nixon's  own  mouth 
his  notion  of  the  breadth  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  jurisdiction  He  would  have  told 
Mr  Cox  that  his  Job  was  solely  the  Watergate 
matter — excluding,  presumably,  investiga- 
tions of  the  plumbers,  the  milk  case,  cam- 
paign contributions  and  ITT — and.  but  for 
the  insistence  of  Messrs  Klelndlenst  and 
Petersen,  he  would  have  kept  the  prosecutors 
out  of  the  burglary  of  Dr.  EUsberg's  psy- 
chiatrist's office  Yet.  In  California,  that  "na- 
tional security"  burglary  has  produced  four 
criminal  indictments  and  In  the  Federal 
District  Court  here.  It  has  already  produced 
another  indictment  with  more,  presumably, 
to  come  Nevertheless,  as  of  Nov.  17.  Mr. 
Nixon  did  not  seem  to  have  tailored  his  na- 
tional security  cloak  to  any  significant  degree 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  cloak  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  In  fact  using  Is  much  too  broad.  By  bis 
promiscuous  use  of  such  terms  as  national 
security  presidential  papers  and  presidential 
confidentiality.  Mr  Nixon  has  effectively  dis- 
qualified himself  as  a  competent  judge  of 
what  the  Special  Prosecutor's  responsibilities 
are  appropriately  to  be.  Fortunately.  Leon 
Jaworski  seems  not  to  be  unduly  cowed  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  invocation  of  such  slippery 
phrases  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bork's  latest  addi- 
tion to  Mr  Jaworski 's  charter  Is  disconcert- 
ing in  view  of  the  White  House's  demon- 
strated desire  to  hem  the  investigations  in  at 
every  turn  The  least  the  public  should  re- 
quire of  this  latest  procedure  Is  that  there 
be  full  disclosure  of  each  negotiation  the 
White  House  has  with  the  specified  leaders  of 
Congress  on  any  matters  involving  the  prose- 
cutor's handling  of  his  responsibilities  and 
the  breadth  of  the  Jurisdiction  his  office  has 
in  the  Investigations  he  is  conducting. 


EXECUTIVE   BRANCH   CONTROL 
OVER  REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  3.  1973, 1  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 160.  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Senate  Select  Committee  to  study 
and  investigate  the  regiilatory  commis- 
sions of  the  US    Government 

In  my  remarks  at  that  time  I  outlined 
two  basic  problems  in  this  area. 

First,  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  assumed  increased  control 
over  these  agencies.  And  second,  the  com- 
missions themselves  appear  too  often  to 
reflect  the  special  interest  they  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  discuss  an 
important  article  by  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  problems  of  executive 
branch  control  over  these  agencies 

In  an  article  published  in  the  winter 
1969  issue  of  the  Federal  Bar  Journal. 
entitled  "The  Status  of  Regulatory  In- 
dependence.'  then-Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner Everette  Maclntyre  discusses 
the  developments  which  have  led  to  in- 
creased executive  control  over  the  regu- 
latory agencies  Former  Commissioner 
Maclntyre  points  out  that  the  specific 
Intent  of  Congreas  in  creating  each  of  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  was  to  es- 
tablish an  "arm  of  the  Congress"  free 
from  the  Influence,  direction,  or  over- 
sight of  the  executive  branch. 


This  original  Intent,  moreover,  has  not 
been  changed;  Congress  has  always 
sought  to  maintain  the  Independence  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  from  executive 
control.  However,  as  an  Inadvertent  by- 
product of  certain  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, the  fulfillment  of  this  intent  has 
been  undermined,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  laws  were  designed  to  promote  or- 
derly and  efficient  Government 

One  of  these  laws  was  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921.  This  act  was 
designed  to  rtreamllne  amd  improve  the 
budgetary  policy  by  funnellng  budget  re- 
quests of  all  governmental  units  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subsequently 
designated  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

The  effect  of  this  law  on  the  regulatory 
agencies,  however,  went  beyond  merely 
the  housekeeping  function  intended  by 
Congress.  With  the  power  of  reviewing 
and  cutting  regulatory  agency  appropria- 
tion requests,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
OMB — gradually  developed  a  high  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  priorities  of  regu- 
lation. 

The  Judges  Act  of  1925.  also  designed 
to  promote  governmental  efficiency,  re- 
quired the  agencies  to  channel  their  Su- 
preme Court  cases  through  the  Attorney 
General's  office.  However,  this  has  given 
the  executive  branch  discretion  over 
which  cases  would  be  pressed. 

The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  was 
enacted  to  protect  the  Nation  s  busmess- 
men  from  deluges  of  Federal  forms  and 
reports  by  requiring  in  most  cases  such 
forms  be  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

In  practice,  this  act  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  OMB  to  exercise  a  good  deal 
of  control  over  the  investigative  func- 
tions of  the  regulatory  agencies. 

The  power  of  the  OMB  over  regula- 
tory agencies  is  further  extended  through 
the  practice  whereby  regulatory  agencies 
submit  their  legislative  proposals  to  the 
Congress  through  the  OMB.  This  central 
clearance  of  agency  legislative  proposals 
enables  the  executive  branch,  through 
the  OMB.  to  determine,  in  eflect.  the 
priorities  and  policies  of  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  historical  development  of  execu- 
tive control  over  the  regulatory  agencies 
through  those  means  I  have  mentioned 
and  others  is  well  documented  by  Com- 
missioner Maclntyre  in  his  excellent  ar- 
ticle Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  have 
dealt  with  the  various  agencies,  and 
there  are  few  of  us  who  have  not.  are 
well  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
problems  brought  out  in  this  article 
Numerous  witnesses  have  testified  before 
various  committees  and  subcommittees 
of  this  t)ody  on  the  subject 

In  my  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  August 
3.  1973.  I  quoted  from  the  testimony  of 
then-FCC  Commissioner  Nicholas  John- 
son before  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  Commissioner  Johnson  cited 
many  of  the  ways  In  which  the  executive 
branch  exercLses  control  over  the  PCC 
and  concluded 

The  facade  of  "independence"  and  Con- 
trrea&ionai  scrutiny  la  maintained,  while  the 
Executive  can  exercise  control  without  aa- 
sumlng  responsibility  for  the  agencies'  ac- 
tion. 


Regulatory  independence  was  the  sub- 
ject of  7  days  of  hearings  held  during  the 
92d  Congress  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. The  findings  of  these  hearings 
have  been  incorporated  into  S.  704,  In- 
troduced during  this  Congress  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  cosponsor  on 
Senate  Resolution  160.  the  Senator.from 
Montaina  iMr.  Metcalfi. 

A  major  step  toward  the  goal  of  S.  704. 
to  restore  the  independence  of  certain 
regulator!'  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, was  taken  in  November  with 
the  passage  and  signing  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill  Upon  the  initiative  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
'  Mr.  Jackson  i  .  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill 
contained  two  sections  which  take  an 
essential  first  step  toward  freeing  the 
regulatory  agencies  from  executive  con- 
trol. 

The  Important  provisions  give  to  the 
PTC  the  right  to  represent  Itself  In  court 
action."?,  to  seek  preliminary  injunctions 
against  deceptive  anticompetitive  ac- 
tions, and  to  increase  civil  penalties. 
They  also  give  to  seven  agencies  the 
right  to  send  out  questionnaires  and 
gather  information  from  banks  and  com- 
mon carriers. 

Hopefully,  these  new  powers  will  give 
the  PTC  and  other  agencies  affected  a 
chance  to  increase  their  effectiveness  and 
decrease  their  dependence  on  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

However,  further  reforms  are  clearly 
required  The  OMB  retains  its  control 
over  the  FTC  budget,  and  the  executive 
branch  retains  virtually  all  of  the  rest 
of  its  powers  over  the  remaining  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  If  the  problem  of 
Executive  control  over  the  agencies  is 
to  be  dealt  with  effectively,  It  will  have 
to  be  on  a  much  broader  scale  than  this 
small,  but  nevertheless  significant  start. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  development 
of  Executive  control  over  regulatory 
agencies  during  a  50-year  period  has  ac- 
celerated in  the  past  5  years.  As  Com- 
missioner Maclntyre  points  out  in  his 
article,  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
gresslonally  Imposed  ciu-bs  on  Executive 
control  of  the  agencies — the  long,  stag- 
gered terms  of  the  CommLssioners — 
breaks  down  when  a  President  serves 
two  terms.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported on  May  6  of  this  year  that  of  38 
positions  on  the  six  major  regulatory 
bodies,  the  present  administration  ap- 
pointees numbered  28  Furthermore,  the 
new  appointees  represent  less  of  an  Ideo- 
logical mix  than  those  during  the  terms 
of  previous  Presidents. 

Many  observers  feel  that  the  executive 
branch  is  currently  moving  ever  rapidly 
toward  increased  control  over  the  reg- 
ulatory processes.  Specific  areas  where 
this  movement  has  been  most  obvious  in- 
clude cable  television  policy,  and  broad- 
casting license  renewal  These  are  two 
areas  of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

If  Congress  is  to  reverse  the  movement 
toward  more  and  more  Executive  con- 
trol over  the  regulatory  agencies,  the 
time  to  act  Is  now.  The  creation  of  a 
Select  Senate  Committee,  as  I  have  pro- 
posed In  Senate  Resolution  160.  would 
give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  evaluate  for 
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Itself  just  how  closely  the  congressional 
intent  in  establishing  the  Independent 
"arms  of  Congress"  is  being  followed. 
By  a  careful,  comprehensive  study,  the 
Senate  can  look  closely  at  the  problem 
and  prescribe  the  remedies.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  thLs  action  be  taken  to  build 
upon  recently  enacted  reiorms. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Status  of  Regulatory 
Independence."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Statds  or  Rzgulatort  Inoependkncx* 

(By  A.  Everette  Maclntyre) 

irrrRQDOCTioN 

The  advent  and  growth  of  the  railroads, 
Improved  and  expanding  methods  of  com- 
munication, developing  an  ever-Increasing 
technolog>'  after  the  Civil  War,  caused  a 
mushrooming  of  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  States.  The  regulation  of  this 
commerce  the  Constitution  entrusted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  '  By  1885,  Con- 
gress had  come  to  realize,  however,  that  It 
would  not  be  able  to  deal  with  all  the  mi- 
nutiae of  regulation  by  way  of  direct  legis- 
lation from  one  deUll  to  the  next.  Even 
assuming  that  Congress  had  the  knowledge 
and  desire  to  do  so.  such  a  task  would  be 
a  physical  Impossibility;  at  least  a  part  of 
this  task  would  have  to  be  delegated.  Con- 
gress also  realized,  however,  that  under  the 
theory  of  separation  of  po  vers  it  would  t)e 
Inappropriate  to  delegate,  to  the  extent  Con- 
gress desired  to  do  so.  the  function  of  filling 
In  legislative  details  to  either  the  Judiciary 
or  the  Executive  Branch  At  the  same  time 
Congress  was  to  delegate  a  certain  amount 
of  quasi- judicial  authority,  which  Congress 
felt  the  Judiciary  was  not  sufficiently  expert 
to  handle  and  which  would  have  been  im- 
proper to  delegate  to  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Oovemment. 

Congress,  therefore,  determined  upon  a 
course  of  creating,  as  arms  of  the  Congress, 
independent  regulatory  agents  to  whom 
would  be  delegated  a  limited  amount  of  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  authority.  The  legislative 
authority  was  designed  to  fill  In  the  legis- 
lative detail  within  a  broad  framework  of 
congressional  standards  and  policy  declara- 
tions; the  judicial  authority  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  successful  regulation.  An  exam- 
ple of  such  a  delegation  is  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.'  which  pro- 
vides that  "unfair  methods  of  comp)etltlon" 
are  unlawful."  In  such  situations  there  was 
left  to  the  Independent  regulatory  agent,  as 
an  arm  of  the  Congress — in  this  Instance  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — the  delegated 
authority  to  fill  in  and  Implement  the  vari- 
ous legislative  details  In  order  to  establish 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  "unfair 
methods  of  competition  "  This  task  was  to 
be  accomplished  by  quasl-judlclal  action 
through  the  process  of  Judicial  Inclusion  and 
exclusion  and  by  a  quasl-Ieglslatlve  process. 
Including  rule  making  proceedings.  This  Is 
not  to  say.  of  course,  that  Congress  could 
not  have  quite  properly,  and  within  the 
framework  of  accepted  constitutional  theo- 
ries, delegated  some  regulatory  authority 
to  the  Executive  Under  constitutional  con- 
cepts of  separation  of  powers,  however,  such 
delegation  would  have  required  a  great  deal 
more  specificity  than  is  required  for  an 
arm  of  Congress"  An  attempt  to  delegate 
quRsl-leglslatlve  and  quasl-Judlclal  authority 
to  the  Executive  to  the  same  extent  as  was 
conferred  upon  "an  arm  of  Congress"  would 
have  been  unconstitutional. 

This  was  demonstrated  by  the  Supreme 
Court*  1936  decision  '  dealing  with  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933.  In  that 
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case  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held 
the  Act  to  be  unconstitutional  because  It 
attempted  to  delegate  to  the  Executive  legis- 
lative powers  which  the  Constitution  granted 
exclusively  to  the  Congress.  Among  others. 
the  Court  stated : 

"The  Congress  la  not  permitted  to  abdicate 
or  to  transfer  to  others  the  essential  legisla- 
tive functions  with  which  It  Is  thus  vested. 
(Article  I  of  the  Constitution  |  We  have 
repeatedly  recognized  the  necessity  of  adapt- 
ing legislation  to  complex  conditions  in- 
volvmg  a  host  of  details  with  which  the 
national  legislature  cannot  deal  directly.  We 
pointed  out  In  the  Panama  Company  case 
(293  U.S.  388  i  that  the  Constitution  has 
never  been  regarded  as  denying  Congress  the 
necessary  resources  of  flexibility  and  prac- 
ticality, which  wUl  enable  it  to  perform 
Its  functions  in  laying  down  policies  and 
establishing  standards,  while  leaving  to  se- 
lected instrumentalities  the  making  of  sub- 
ordinate rules  within  prescribed  limits  and 
the  determination  of  facts  to  which  the 
policy  as  declared  by  the  legislature  Is  to 
apply.  But  we  said  that  the  constant  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  and  validity  of  such 
provisions,  and  the  wide  range  of  adminis- 
trative authority  which  has  been  developed 
by  means  of  them,  cannot  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  limitations  of  the  authority  to 
delegate,  if  our  constitutional  system  is  to 
be   maintained."    [Emphasis  supplied.]  - 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  at- 
tempted to  authorize  the  establLshment  of 
"codes  of  fair  competition"  by  the  Executive, 
and  the  Court  particularly  concerned  about 
the  absence  of  a  specific  definition  for  the 
concept  "fair  competition.""  The  specificity 
required  to  permit  the  delegation  of  regula- 
tory authority  to  the  Executive  was  missing. 
causing  the  Act  to  be  held  unconstitutional. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  congressional  action 
of  delegating  such  broad  regulatory  authority 
as  determining  "unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion," a  term  no  more  specific  than  "fair 
competition."  to  "an  arm  of  Congress"  has 
not  been  overturned.  Although  Initially  the 
courts  were  more  than  skeptical  about  the 
vianner  of  regulation  by  these  congressional 
creatures,  the  authority  to  do  so  was  up- 
held. With  this  approach  Congress  chanced 
upon  a  method  of  regulation  unique  and 
untried  at  that  time  but  upon  which  it  was 
to  place  Increasing  reliance  In  the  fulfillment 
of  Its  constitutional  mandate. 

At  this  point  the  concept  of  an  Independ- 
ent board,  Commission,  or  agency  should  be 
briefly  outlined.  Basically,  there  are  two  types 
of  Independent  agencies:  those  which  are  a 
part  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive but  not  a  part  of  any  cabinet  de- 
partment, and  those  which,  at  least  In 
theory,  are  outside  of  the  control  of  any  Ex- 
ecutive department.'  This  paper  Is  concerned 
with  the  latter  type  of  agency,  which,  as  an 
arm  of  Congress.  Is  responsible  to  Congress 
and  subject  to  the  oversight  of  Congress. 
ReeiJlatory  indepvendence  thus  refers  to  In- 
dependence from  Executive  control,  but  not 
absolute  Independence. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  first  major  Fed- 
eral lndep>endent  regulatory  agency  in  1887 — 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — and 
the  last  of  the  original  seven  •  Independent 
regulatory  agencies — the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board — there  has  been  an  almopt  endless 
stream  of  legislative  and  Judicial  expression 
affecting  every  phase  of  these  agencies'  op- 
erations The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to 
review  and  analyze  some  of  these  legislative 
and  judicial  developments  which  relate  to 
the  concept  of  the  "IndeiJendence"  of  these 
agencies,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  At  the  outset 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  diflTers  from  other  Independent 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
of  regulation;  whereas  other  independent 
agencies  have  a  particular  Industry  assigned 
to  them,  the  Federal   Trade   Commission   Is 


charged  with  regulating  that  vast  array  of 
American  business  not  otherwise  the  sub- 
ject of  special  Federal  regulation  This  gives 
additional  meaninc  and  importanec  to  the 
theory  of  Independence  as  applicable  t.o  the 
Federal    Trade    Commission  » 

HISTORY    AND    THEOET    OF    INTEPENDFV  E 

The  legislative  hlftory  of  the  Federal  Tri^de 
Commission  Art.  as  wei".  as  that  of  any  of 
the  other  commissions,  leaves  httle  doubt 
of  Congress  intent  insofar  as  it  perta;:.s 
to  the  Commission's  independence  from  con- 
trol by  the  Executive  More  s;>eclflcally.  Con- 
gres.s  expressed  the  desire  to  create  a  com- 
mission which  in  the  pe.-formance  of  its 
functions  would  be  independent  from  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Goverrunent.  For 
Instance,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission, its  powers  of  Investigation  resided 
with  its  predecessor — the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
investigatory  power  was  taken  from  a  de- 
partment under  the  control  of  the  Executive 
and  given  to  an  Independent  agency.""  Ex- 
pressions of  congressional  Intent  on  this 
point  are  extremely  explicit.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  other  single  topic  concerning  the 
new  commission  received  such  extensive 
comment.  It  was.  perhaps,  most  succinctly 
stated  by  Senator  Newlands,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate's  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, who  introduced  the  original  bill, 
when  he  explained  the  need  for  independ- 
ence from  the  Executive  Branch  In  the  fol- 
lowing way : 

The  need  has  long  been  felt  for  an  ad- 
ministrative board  which  would  act  m  these 
matters  In  aid  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law.  which  would  have 
precedents  and  traditions  and  a  continuous 
policy  and  would  be  free  from  the  effect  of 
such  changing  Incumbency  as  has  In  the 
nature  of  things  characterized  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Attorney  General's  office.'" 
The  desire  for  impartial  regulation  net 
dictated  by  p)olltlcal  considerations  and  the 
recognized,  as  well  as  demonstrated,  need  for 
a  continuous  policy  of  regulation  prompted 
the  care  which  Congress  bestowed  up>on  this 
particular  part  of  the  Act.  This  Is  aJso  dem- 
onstrated by  the  organic  acts  establishing 
the  various  agencies.  Though  the  President 
has  the  power  to  appoint  members  of  agen- 
cies, these  appointments  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  terms  of  ofBce  are  stag- 
gered and  are  scheduled  on  an  overlapping 
basis  In  addition  to  extending  beyond  the 
President's  own  term  ■»  In  theory  this  would 
prevent  the  Chief  Executive  from  appointing 
a  majority  of  members  of  any  Commission. 
This  theory  breaks  down,  of  course.  If  the 
President  serves  for  more  than  one  term.  An- 
other requirement  Is  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  moet  commissions  whereby  each  must  be 
composed  of  no  more  than  a  majorltv  from 
one  political  party.  And,  finally,  the  President 
may  not  remove  a  member  of  a  commission 
except  for  the  fairly  customary  grounds  of 
"Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
In  office." 

Aside  from  specific  congressional  Intent 
the  theory  of  Independence  as  it  concerns  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  proven  merit 
over  ai.d  beyord  that  of  other  regulatorv 
agencies  Prjr  e.xampie,  the  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice's  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion have  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  a  va- 
riety of  practices  The  benefits  of  such  con- 
current Jurisdiction  can  be  rfadliv  observed 
The  Department  a?  a  eereral  matter  ha^ 
traditionally  concerned  itself  almost  ejcclt;- 
sively  with  hard-core  and  c!ear-cv.t  case?  The 
Commission  on  tlie  other  harid  ha.'  bee:. 
more  wUling  to  pioneer  into  the  ertiv  area.- 
as  Indeed  wae  one  of  the  purposes  of  its  cre- 
ation, 1  <>  ,  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  Thus,  enforcement  of  Section  7  cf 
the  Clayton  Act  In  the  area  of  conglomerate 
mergers  "  by  the  Commission  has  been  more 
IrmovaUve  and  lniaglna.tlve.  Therein  the 
Commission  Is  able  to  relv  to  a  considerable 
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extent  on  the  economic  expertise  av&ilable  to 
It.  SlmUarly.  the  brunt  of  enforcement  «c- 
Uvlty  under  the  Rohln«on-P»tman  Act  has 
been  borne  by  the  Commiaaion  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  concurrent  JurlaUlctlon  by 
an  Independent  regulatory  a^ncy  and  a  de- 
partment of  the  Executive  has  resulted  In 
more  effective  and  successful  law  enforce- 
ment than  exclusive  Jurisdiction  by  one  gov- 
ernmental body  could  have  provided." 

DEVKLOPMIINTS    BXAJUNC    ON    INDEPliroXKC* 

An  analysis  of  a  number  of  congressional 
actions  ultimately  affecting  regulatory  Inde- 
pendence shows  that  not  Infrequently  there 
was  only  a  very  general  congresaional  intent, 
with  no  clear  recognition  of  the  effect  such 
legislative  endeavors  would  have  upon  reg- 
ulatory independence  Of  the  plethora  of 
statutes  enacted  for  vstrlous  purposes,  many 
of  them  subsequently  proved  to  have  con- 
siderable Impact  upon  the  substantive  work 
of  an  agency.  Eg,  what  Congress  may  have 
Intended  to  be  an  adm'.nutratlve  statute, 
where  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  the 
Chief  Executive  certain  authority  In  the 
interest  of  economy,  efficiency  and  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  government,  developed  Into 
a  means  of  Executive  control  over  substan- 
tive programs  of  an  agency  unforeseen  and 
Inconsistent   with    congressional    Intent. 

A.    THX    BUDCrr    AKO    ACCOUNTING    ACT    OF     l»21 

The  first  Act  passed  by  Congress  which  ad- 
versely affected  the  independence  of  reg- 
ulatory agencies  was  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921  "  The  Act  specified  that 
henceforth  the  budgets  and  requests  for  ap- 
propriations of  all  government  units,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive units,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  created  by  the  Act.'"  These 
budgets  and  requests  for  appropriations 
would  be  Included  In  the  nation's  budget  the 
President  submits  to  Congress  each  year 

Congressional  debate  Indicates  that  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  reflected  Increastog  con- 
cern over  governmental  economy,  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  1918  was  the  first  year  since 
the  end  of  the  ClvU  War  In  whch  the  United 
States  experienced  a  budgetary  deficit  To 
remedy  this  situation  it  would  ".  .  be  nec- 
essary to  wipe  out  duplications  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  to  eliminate  inefficiency,  and 
to  stop  unnecessary  work  "  "  Congressional 
concern  was  also  expressed  over  the  lack  of 
objectivity  In  annual  appropriations  requests 
Each  governmental  unit  presented  lu  request 
In  the  most  glowing  terms,  oftentimes  with 
little  or  no  objectivity  as  to  Intrinsic  worth  of 
the  acuvitles  sought  to  be  financed  Under 
these  clrcumsUnces,  something  like  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  was  needed  and 
motives  behind  Its  passage  can  hardly  be 
faulted.  The  question  which  remains  Is 
whether  Congress  Intended  to  affect  regula- 
tory Independence  to  the  degree  the  Act  sub- 
sequently would,  and.  If  not.  how  this  could 
have  been  avoided. 

In  practice,  the  Act  resulted  In  a  degree  of 
control  over  substantive  programs  of  the 
agency  which  were  certainly  not  envisioned 
by  the  Congress  when  it  passed  what  It  con- 
sidered to  be  a  statute  dealing  with  admln- 
Utratlve  detail  When  an  agencv  submit* 
Its  budget  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  each 
Item  contained  therein  must  be  extensively 
Justified,  and  agency  members  and  person- 
nel may  be  asked  for  further  elaborations 
during  the  course  of  personal  interviews  An 
agency's  proposed  appropriations  request  is 
reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which 
follows  policies  and  priorities  established  by 
the  President  and  not  necessarily  by  Con- 
gress. To  the  extent  they  coincide  congree- 
Blonal  intent  wui  be  fuIflUed:  to  the  extent 
they  differ  congreaalonal  intent  wUl.  of 
necessity,  take  a  back  seat 

This  review,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
broad  policy  considerations  but  Includes  the 
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actual  establishment  of  priorities  of  regula- 
tion For  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  the  authority  to  tell  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  how  much  it  Is  to  spend  on  mer- 
ger enforcement  activities  and  how  much 
to  spend  on  enforcing  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  Perhaps  this  method  of  ad- 
ministration relieves  Congress  of  the  burden- 
some duty  of  detailed  oversight  over  Inde- 
pendent agencies  On  the  other  hand.  It 
leaves  the  door  wide  open  for  admmistrative 
repeal  of  congressional  action  through  the 
funding  process  without  the  benefit  of  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  the  Bureau  Is  empow- 
ered to  enforce  Its  mandate  by  freezing  an 
agency  s  funds  should  the  agency  spend  Its 
approprUtlons  contrary  to  the  manner 
spelled  out  by  the  Bureau. 

In  this  context  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  appro- 
priations requests  are  customarily  reduced 
by  no  less  than  15  to  20  percent  by  the 
Bureau  What  was  intended  as  a  purely 
housekeeping  measure  not  Infrequently  has 
become  an  instrument  of  control  over  policy. 
Perhaps  a  better  solution  would  have  been 
to  have  budgets  and  requests  for  appropri- 
ations submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  review  but  at  the  same  time  permit  in- 
dependent agencies  to  submit  copies  of  such 
requests  directly  to  the  Congress  This,  how- 
ever, the  Act  expressly  prohibits  "  Such  a 
practice  would  at  least  enable  Congress  to 
obtain  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  agencies' 
positions  '• 

Recently  some  congressional  concern  has 
been  expressed  over  the  Bureau's  control 
over  substantive  programs  of  Independent 
agencies  and  three  bills  ="  have  been  Intro- 
duced which  would  require  the  Bureau  to 
Include  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  ap- 
proprlatiors  request  In  the  Presidents 
budget,  without  revision,  and  would  permit 
the  CommlssL.n  to  submit  its  budgets  di- 
rectly to  Congress. 

B.  THr  Jt-Txsrs  ACT  or  192s 
The  next  development  affecting  the  inde- 
pendence of  regulatory  agencies  was  the 
passage  of  the  Judges  Act  of  1925.n  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  was  to  collect  m  one  statute 
the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
due  to  the  backlog  of  cases  before  the 
Court,  the  Act  sought  to  reduce  this  Juris- 
diction a  This  was  accomplished  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  broadening  the  Court's  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  writs  of  certiorari,  le  In- 
creasing the  Court's  discretion  as  to  the  cases 
it  will  hear  =• 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Congress  (It 
is  suspected  through  Inadvertence  rather 
than  design)  altered  the  practice  whereun- 
der  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  prepared 
Its  own  requests  for  writs  of  certiorari  and 
argued  lu  own  cases  before  the  Supreme 
Court  The  practice  had  developed  that  by 
leave  of  the  Attorney  General  (who  neither 
had  the  staff  nor  the  Inclination  to  do  other- 
wise), the  two  then-existing  agencies— the 
ICC  and  the  PTC— argued  their  own  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  ••  With  respect  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
practice  was  codified  In  1913.-  and  reaf- 
firmed by  the  Judges  Act  of  1935  By  Impli- 
cation, however,  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  specific  reference.  It  was  denied  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Now  all  inde- 
pendent agencies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
IntersUte  Commerce  Commission,  do  not  ask 
the  Supreme  Court  to  grant  a  vimt  of  cer- 
tiorari directly  but  channel  their  requests 
through   the  Attorney  General 

To  the  extent  the  Solicitor  General  sub- 
stitutes his  Judgment,  either  as  to  the  law 
or  the  facts,  for  that  of  an  agency,  the  theory 
of  agency  expertise,  one  of  the  reasons  for  lU 
establlahment,  is  bypassed.  It  la  equally  clear, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  with  respect  to  Oov^ 
ernment-orlglnated  cases  in  which  Supreme 
Court  review  U  sought,  there  must  be  some 


sort  of  traffic  policeman  between  the  various 
governmental  units  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  question  Is,  can  this  function  be  fulfilled 
by  that  office?  In  many  instances  the  Solic- 
itor General  must  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Department's  operational  divisions,  which 
may  have  their  own  interests  to  pursue  To 
the  extent  he  defers  to  this  advice  the  objec- 
tivity of  the  Impartial  traffic  policeman  may 
be  compromised.  For  example,  in  complex 
antitrust  questions  It  would  be  surprising 
to  learn  that  the  Solicitor  General  dees  not 
heavUy  rely  on  the  views  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  In  the  Department,  as  of  necessity 
he  must.  In  many  instances  the  advice  he 
receives  serves  to  highlight  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— congressional  disenchantment  with 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  any 
event,  It  frustrates  the  regulatory  scheme 
considerably  if  an  agency's  endeavors  are 
st3rmled  by  departmental  actions.  It  also 
frustrates  congressional  intent.  Theories  of 
priorities  and  enforcement  of  necessity  differ 
and  In  some  situations  philosophical  differ- 
ences have,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  ad- 
ministratively repealed  various  legislative 
purposes.  Under  these  circumstances  It  would 
be  more  desirable  to  i>ermlt  the  Independent 
agencies  to  seek  certiorari  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  directly.  Control  over  litigation 
Is  the  most  Important  aspect  of  Independ- 
ence, which  must  be  considered  severely 
handicapped  If  it  Is  In  the  hands  of  someone 
other  than  the  agency. 

The  Solicitor  General's  control  over  cer- 
tiorari petitions  rests  upon  the  following 
language : 

Except  when  the  Attorney  General  in  a 
particular  case  directs  otherwise,  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Solicitor  General  shall 
conduct  and  argue  suits  and  appeals  In  the 
Supreme  Court  and  suits  In  the  Court  of 
Claims  In  which  the  United  States  Is  inter- 
ested " 

Actually,  the  provision  Is  silent  as  to  who 
may  file  petltloiw  for  Supreme  Court  review 
but  merely  refers  to  the  conduct  and  argu- 
ment of  cases  for  which  Supreme  Court  re- 
view has  been  granted.  It  could  be  argued, 
therefore,  that  this  Is  purely  an  administra- 
tive provision  which  does  not  give  the  So- 
licitor General  the  veto  power  over  which 
cases  can  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  that  each  governmental  unit  is  at  lib- 
erty to  file  Its  own  petitions  for  writs  of 
certiorari  Cert*lnly.  the  theory  of  Independ- 
ence as  applied  to  regulatory  agencies  and 
the  history  of  their  creation  would  lend  con- 
siderable support  for  this  argument.  To  the 
authors  knowledge,  however,  no  independent 
agency  has  ever  filed  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari outside  the  heretofore  adhered  to  pro- 
cedure. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  experi- 
ence during  the  period  of  July  1,  19«1, 
through  March  1.  1969  has  been  mixed.  Ol 
the  34  requests  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Solicitor  General  for  petitions  of  certiorari, 
only  19  were  actually  filed  Of  these  19  peti- 
tions 14  were  granted  and  5  were  denied. 
The  14  cases  in  which  the  Court  granted 
certiorari  were  decided  In  favor  of  the  Com- 
mission In  one  instance  "  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral refused  to  file  a  petition  for  certiorari 
but  authorized  the  Commission  to  file  In  Its 
own  name  In  another  Instance  -"  the  So- 
licitor General  filed  the  requested  petition 
but  with  a  notation  that  he  would  not  sup- 
port the  Commission's  position  If  certiorari 
^ere  granted  In  both  instances  the  netltlon 
was  denied  In  another  case  the  Solicitor 
General  represented  the  Issue  to  be  a  factual 
one  and  the  petition  was  denied  •"• 

Most  Important,  however,  Is  the  Solicitor 
General's  preference  as  to  subject  matter. 
FYom  a  review  of  the  Commission's  requests 
for  petitions  of  certiorari,  it  becomes  clear 
that  differences  of  opinion  most  frequently 
occur  In  the  area  of  price  discrimination  and 
other  Robinson -Patman  Act  cases.  Only  In 
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about  one-third  of  the  Conunlsslon's  re- 
quests in  this  area  were  petitions  filed  >" 
whereae  slightly  better  than  one-half  of  the 
Commlfision's  total  requests  were  filed" 
Furthermore.  In  two  price  discrimination 
cases™  In  which  the  Commission's  position 
had  been  sustained  by  the  7th  Circuit,  but 
wherein  petitioners  had  filed  petitions  for 
writs  of  certiorari,  the  Solicitor  General,  al- 
though authorizing  the  Commission  to  file 
briefs  In  opposition  to  the  petitions,  filed  a 
separate  memorandum  opT>osing  the  Com- 
mission's position.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  traffic  policeman  role  Is  hardly  fulfilled. 
It  also  accentuates  the  dichotomy  of  views 
on  Roblnson-Patman  Act  enforcement.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Solicitor  General  refused  to  file  a 
petition  In  the  two  cases  Involving  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act.'"  On  the  other  hand, 
In  the  three  merger  cases  In  which  the  Com- 
mission requested  the  Solicitor  General  to 
file  for  certiorari  during  this  time,  all  three 
were  successfully  appealed.** 

C.  CBNTHAL  CLXARANCE    OF    LXGI8LATIVX 
PROPOSALS 

Sometime  during  the  mld-1930'8  the  prac- 
tice originated  of  submitting  legislative  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  via  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  policy  was  originated  by  Frank- 
lin D,  Roosevelt  and  has  been  continued  to 
this  day,  although  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  statutory  authority  for  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  It  appears  to  be  directly  con- 
trary to  the  mandate  contained  in  Section 
6(f)  of  the  Federal  Ttade  CXimmlsslon  Act — 
that  the  Commission,  together  with  annual 
and  si>eclal  reports,  shall  submit  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation  to  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  when  the  Commission  is 
requested  to  report  on  speclfc  legislative 
proposals,  such  reports  must  be  cleared  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittee. At  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  such 
reports  and  legislative  recommendations 
must  receive  clearance  In  terms  of  substance, 
I.e.,  they  are  reviewed  In  light  of  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  objectives.-''  This  practice  could 
result  in  precisely  the  situation  Congress 
desired  to  avoid  by  the  establishment  of  In- 
dependent agencies  it  It  deprives  Congress  of 
their  views. 

The  procedure  by  which  comments  on 
proposals  for  legislation  are  coordinated  and 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  has  evolved  as  a  mat- 
ter of  tradition,  without  the  benefit  of  spe- 
cific legislation.  The  Bureau  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  all  legislative  proposals  and  com- 
ments concerning  legislation,  whether  agen- 
cy-initiated or  in  response  to  a  congressional 
request  or  pursuant  to  statutory  mandate, 
must  go  through  the  Bureau.  Not  infrequent- 
ly the  Bureau  will  effect  various  revisions.  In 
addition,  the  practice  at  times  places  an 
agency  in  an  awkward  position  with  members 
of  Congress.  For  example,  congressional  re- 
quests for  agency  comments  on  legislation  to 
be  proposed  are  transmitted  to  the  agency 
directly.  The  fVeply,  however.  Is  channelled 
through  the  ^ureau.  Should  a  time  lag  de- 
velop, aa  It  soiBetlmes  does,  members  of  Con- 
gress place  the  responsibility  with  the  agency 
and  not  the  Bureau.  As  a  matter  of  deference, 
the  agencies  have  acceded  to  the  Bureau's 
position  on  this  q'.estlon.  although  from 
time  to  time  one  or  the  other  agency  may 
have  been  Inclined  to  challenge  the  Bureau's 
position.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  no 
agency  has  been  too  eager  to  pursue  such 
a  course, 

D.   THE   rZOEKAL  REPORTS    ACT   OF    1943 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1943  "  accorded  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
another  Important  right. of  review  and  con- 
trol over  the  activities  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies, although  the  Act  was  paaeed  under  clr- 
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cumstances  aud  '.or  reasons  considera-biy  dif- 
ferent froir.  those  li.  which  It  would  be  used. 
Aa  early  as  1938  oorxern  mou.'ited  ov«r 
increaii-'ig  govenunei.tal  actl-lty  In  the  col- 
lecllo;.  of  Information,  Particularly  the  small 
businessman  found  It  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  cope  wlti-.  the  avalanche  of  Federal 
and  State  forms  and  rapcrts  he  was  .-equired 
to  complete,  often  at  considerable  expense. 
This  insatiable  appetite  for  Information  was 
the  result  of  the  st-a^gerlng  growth  the  Oov- 
ernment  experienced  durL.g  the  30  years  be- 
tween 1912  and  1942.  This  perl.xl  wlineased 
the  greates-L,  form-producing  decades  In  the 
history  o(f  the  United  States.  Six  of  the  orig- 
inal 7  Independent  agencies  were  established 
during  that  time.  The  sixteenth  .'Unendment 
to  the  Constitution,  establishing  an  Income 
tax,  was  passed.  Social  Security  began,  etc. 
In  addition,  many  States  Initiated  duplica- 
tive services  to  thoee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  inevitable  result  was  Federal 
and  State  forms  and  reports  about  taxes, 
employees,  business  and  other  aspects  of 
dally  life.  Some  of  the  Information  collected 
by  different  agencies  overlapped  and  caused 
duplication.  It  was  principally  such  dupli- 
cation which  led  to  original  drives  for  some 
coordination  of  the  Government's  collection 
of  Information.*^ 

The  final  Impetus  for  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  came  vrith  the  creation  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  The  na- 
tion was  literally  engulfed  in  a  blizzard  of 
paperwork  concerning  rationing,  output, 
prices,  and  any  other  conceivable  type  of  In- 
formation, both  private  and  public.  For  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  this  proved 
not  only  unnecessary  but  was  bitterly  re- 
sented by  the  many  citizens  who  were  re- 
quired to  wait  their  places  In  long  lines  at 
various  post  offices  throughout  the  country 
for  a  determination  whether  their  question- 
naires were  properly  filled  out  and  their  re- 
quests Indeed  necessary.** 

The  Act  provides  that  requests  for  infor- 
mation originating  with  any  governmental 
agency"  and  directed  to  more  than  nine 
respondents  must  receive  clearance  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Requests  for  such 
clearance  must  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  questionnaire,  such  as 
technicalities  of  implementation,  manner  of 
selecting  the  respondents,  whether  the  In- 
formation Is  to  be  collected  by  mall  or  per- 
sonal Interview,  In  addition,  the  request  must 
be  Justified  in  depth.  This  would  Include  a 
statement  why  the  Information  is  sought  and 
how  It  will  be  used;  why  the  particular  num- 
ber of  respondents  end  not  less  have  been 
selected;  how  much  time  It  will  take  a  re- 
spondent to  answer  the  questionnaire,  etc. 
In  ruling  upon  such  requests  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  must  also  be  satisfied  that  this 
Is  the  only  practical  method  of  getting  the 
necessary  Information  and  that  U  is  not 
avaMable  through  some  other  governmental 
or  more  readUv  accessible  nrlvate  source*" 
The  DOwer  of  review  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  extends  so  far  as  to  oermlt  for- 
bidding collection  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  In- 
formation sought.  In  case  of  the  tradltlonallv 
used  oi'estlonnalre,  for  example,  the  Bureau 
of  t^e  Bxirteet  mnv  withhold  clennnce  for  Its 
Iss'iance  sltogetber.  or  It  mwv  strike  certain 
ouestloms — a  matter  entirely  within  Its  dis- 
cretion, 

ConeTe<<8.  li  lt«  haste  to  nass  this  bill,  how- 
ever dirt  n"t  h»»ed  the  ■m^mlnp  of  tho>^  oues- 
t)r>nlnc?  Its  extent,  although  this  T>olnt  was 
the  RUblect  of  considerable  debate"  8D«^lf- 
Idllv.  «:nme  members  r\t  roTigress  felt  that 
whlio  th»  bin  wa.«  ostenslhlv  Rlm»«d  st  the 
ei'mlnatlon  of  unnTcss^rv  and  nr«>s"mfthlv 
dunllrate  r<>T)r>rt«,  the  wbv  it  w-rs  "hra^»>(1 
PRve  ♦V>»»  r>1rpnt/>r  nf  the  'Riirm"  of  t>>P  T^nflwt 
a  vfKt6  deal  more  c-in*rol  ovpr  f^e  collection 
of  Information  than  was  necessarv  under  the 
circumstances  and  perhaps  even  Intended  by 
CongreM  had  It  conalOered  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bUl." 


As  it  turned  out,  the  Act  permits  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  exercise  a  good  deal 
of  control  over  the  mveftigative  functions 
of  the  independent  agencies.  With  respect  U> 
the  Federal  Trace  Comnaission  this  repre- 
sents a  drastic  departure  from  the  tiieory  of 
its  creation  Que  ol  the  Commissions  most 
m^portant  functi.  ns  arises  out  of  the  man- 
date to  Investigate  and  publicize  busr  es.'. 
conditions  harmful  to  the  continued  good 
health  of  the  economy  and  to  do  so  Inde- 
pende:Uly  and  otuslde  of  the  control  of  the 
Executive.  Any  control  over  Its  ability  to 
Investigate  or  a  substantive  review  of  the 
information  It  seeks  will  naturally  adversely 
affect  the  Independence  of  the  Commission. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Act  was  conceived — to  cut  costs 
to  the  Government  and  to  avoid  unnecessary 
harassment  of  citizens  and  businesses — has 
considerable  merit.  If,  however,  it  becomes 
an  Instrument  of  control  over  some  tvpes  of 
Investigations,  specifically  those  of  Inde- 
pendent regtilatory  agencies — and  this  In 
fact  has  occurred — It  would  apf>ear  that  the 
authority  the  Act  vests  In  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  needs  to  be  reexamined. 

E      THE    HOOVER    COMMISSION     AND    THX    LAN0I8 
REPORT 

In  1947  the  Hoover  Commission  "  was  or- 
ganized  to   study   and   make   Its   report  on. 
along  with  recommendations,   governmental 
operations,  with  particular  emphasis  on  effi- 
ciency In  the  operation  of  government.  One 
recommendation    Included    In    the     Hoover 
Commission    report."    which     was    adopted 
later  "  and  which  was  to  have  a  far-reaching 
Impact  upon  the  Independence  of  regulatory 
agencies,   concerned    the   position    of   chair- 
men  for  these   agencies.   In   the   Interest   of 
efficiency   and    to    "enable   the   President   to 
obtain  a  sympathetic  hearing  of  broader  con- 
sideration of  national  policy  which  he  feels 
the  Commission  should  take  Into  accotint,"  •* 
the   Hoover  Comm.lsslon   recommended   that 
the   chairman  of   an   agency  should  be   ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  should  be  given 
more     administrative     authority     over     his 
agency.  Up  to  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
whose  organic  statute  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Its  chairman  by  the  President, 
the   agencies   selected    their   chairmen    from 
among  their  members.  Generally  the  chair- 
man of  an  agency  would  be  selected  by  the 
members  of  such   an  agency  on   an  annual 
basis  and  he  constituted  little  more  than  a 
primus  inter  pares.  In  addition,  the  agencies 
themselves  would  decide  how  to  handle  In- 
tra-agency  administrative  detail.  Under  the 
reorganlratlon  of   1950,  however,  the  chair- 
man had  the  authority  (1)    to  appoint  and 
supervise   personnel,"    (2)    to  distribute  the 
workloeid  among  such  personnel  and    (3)    to 
determine  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 
The  reason  assigned  to  this  drastic  departure 
from    previous   practice   was   that   it    would 
relieve  the  commissioners  from  burdensome 
administrative   chores   such   as  ruling   upon 
the  salaries  of  the   char   force  and   thereby 
free   them   to   devote   their   energies  to  the 
substantive  aspects  of  the  commission's  work. 

The  impact  of  these  plans,  once  they  were 
Implemented  vas  profound  •■  Inasmu'-h  a'= 
the  chairman  holds  bis  poet  as  chairman  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President,  it  becomes 
unlikely  for  him  to  pursue  a  policy  alien 
or  contrary  to  that  of  the  Chief  Executive  if 
he  Is  to  retain  his  post.  Since  the  chairman 
Is  responsible  for  the  selection  of  personnel, 
the  assignment  of  the  worklcad  r  d  the 
use  of  the  agency's  funds,  it  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  an  agency,  even  U  a  majority  of  its 
members  wish  to  do  so,  may  pursue  a  course 
Independent  from  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  the  then  current  administration.  As  a 
practical  matter  there  would  be  no  conflict 
If  the  policies  of  the  Executive  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Congress;  should  those  be 
different,  however,  it  will  become  readily  ap- 
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parent    that    Independence    Irom    Executive 
control  has  been  mAterlaUy  we*kened. 

Those  member*  of  Congrees  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  propoa^I  recog- 
nized, of  course,  that  any  galna  in  efficiency 
which  might  result  would  be  at  a  sacrifice 
In  Independence  Aa  a  reeult.  Senator  Edwin 
C.  Johnson  from  Colorado  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution for  disapproval  •  of  the  proposals  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  contrary  to  the 
"long  established  congressional  policy  that 
regulatory  agencies  must  be  Independent  and 
directly  responsible  to  Congress."  =■  The  reso- 
lution carried  only  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  In  those 
Instances  only  because  It  was  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  industries  regulated  by  these 
commissions  Eind   their  bars.-' 

The  Landls  Report  of  19«)s»  covered  simi- 
lar pround  and  also  voiced  its  concern  about 
efficiency  In  government.  The  recommended 
cure  for  whatever  bureaucratic  blunders  or 
loss  of  efflclency  might  have  occurred  was 
again  srreiter  control  by  the  Executive  With 
respect  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
the  report  states: 

Here  as  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Crmmlsslon.  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  snd  the  Securities  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  powers  of  the  Chairman  should  be 
Increased  and  the  Commissions  authority 
to  delegate  decision-making  Implemented  by 
Presidential  action  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.-* 

Quite  revealing  Is  the  reason  given  for  the 
ne:es5itv  of  these  chan(;e8.  As  the  report 
sUtes  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  must, 
due  to  itj  limited  resources,  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  as  to  the  trade  practices  It 
win  Investigate  and  must  concentrate  on 
specific  areas.  This,  according  to  Landls.  -in- 
volves a  .  issue  of  policy  of  which  the  Exec- 
utive should  not  only  be  aware  but  which 
should  be  keyed  to  whatever  overall  propram 
U  then  the  Administrations  prime  concern 
The  responaibUlty  for  concedtratlon  on  a 
partlr_iar  area  should  be  the  responalbuity 
of  the  Executive  and  not  the  Federal  Trade 
CommUelon."  >*  Under  this  theory,  the  Exec- 
utive, alternatively,  would  be  able  not  to 
concen-..-ate  on  a  partkular  area,  a  fact 
whi.'h  has  alv.a.-,  b.-en  of  trreater  congres- 
sional concern,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
antitrust  enforcement  Acceptance  of  this 
theory  would  Inevitably  lead  to  precisely  the 
Circumstances  the  establUhment  of  the  in- 
dependent agencies  was  supposed  to  pre- 
clvac—Eiecutive  control  over  the  regulatory 
scheme  By  the  same  token,  however  the 
report,  in  a  curiously  candid  comment,  states 
that  '  Itihere  has  also  been  too  much  of  the 
morale-shattering  practice  of  permitting  ex- 
ecMtue  interference  in  the  dlspoaltion  of 
causes  and  controversies  delegates  to  the 
agencies  for  decision/-  No  doubt  there  la  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  extent  of 
"morale-shattering  executive  Interference" 
ajid  the  degree  to  which,  over  the  years,  we 
have  V  ered  from  the  orKrtnal  conirrewional 
intent  concerning  refrulatory  Independence 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  Interference  Is  in- 
vited for  the  very  reasons  assigned  to  the 
need   for  i?reater  Executive  control 

The  recommendation  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  contained  In  the 
report,  became  the  Reoriran!zatlon  Plan  No 
4  of  IWI  »  The  plan  substantially  broad- 
ened the  Chalrmsiii  authority,  particularly 
wtt^  reopect  to  the  assignment  of  workload 
amonr  the  Commission  personnel  as  well  as 
amor,^  the  Individual  commissioners  The 
importance  of  this  authority  m  the  Chalr- 
mans  office  cannot  be  overestimated  •^ 
r  ntsxKAi.  raaix  commission  v.  ctnGwow 
The  most  recent  development  affecting  the 
Federal  Trade  Commissions  Independence  la 
the  Eighth  Circuit  s  I9<i8  declalon  in  FetUrai 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Trade  Commission  v.  Guignan,  "  In  that  case 
the  court,  in  a  two-to-one  decision,  upheld  a 
district  court  decision."  to  the  effect  that  the 
Commission  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
Institute  court  proceedings  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  its  own  subpoenas.*'  The  Issue. 
as  phrased  by  the  court,  was  "whether  the 
^deral    Trade    Commission,    acting    under 
f  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
may.  without  the  aid  or  consent  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  seek  en- 
forcement of  Its  own  subpoenas  In  the  Fed- 
eral District  Courts."*'  In  reaching  the  con- 
clusion  that  the  Commission  did   not  have 
this  authority,  the  majority  considered  not 
only  the  briefs  and  arguments  of  the  parties 
but  also  a  brief  amicus  curiae  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  Invltatlo.T 
of  the  court.  In  Its  amicus  brief  the  Depart- 
ment took  the  position  that  only  the  Depart- 
ment la  authorized  to  represent  the  agency 
In  court    To  the  author's  knowledge,  this  is 
the  first  time"  in  the  M-year  history  of  the 
Commission  that  the  Department  has  taken 
this  position.  Up  to  this  point  It  had  been 
generally  accepted,  both  by  the  courts"  and 
commenutors."*   that    the   Commission    had 
this   authority.   A    number   of   factors   must 
be  considered  for  a  correct  evaluation  of  the 
Department's  and  the  court's  position.  First. 
t.»iere  Is  the  express  language  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  Section  9  states,  with 
respect    to    the    enforcement    of    subpoenas, 
that  "the  com.mission  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States  In  requiring 
the  attendance  and   te«itlmony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  witnesses  "  (Emphasis 
supplied  )    With  respect  to  compelling  com- 
pliance   with    suhstantive    FTC     orders    to 
cease    and    desist.    Section    9    states    that 
"[u)pon    the    application    of    the    Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  the  request 
of  the  cortunisslon.  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue 
writs  of  mandamus  commanding  any  person 
or  corporation  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  order  of  the  commission 
made  In  pursuance  thereof  Thus,  the  Act 
contains  two  separate  provisions  applicable 
In  two  distinct  seta  of  circumstances,  a  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  subpoena  enforcement, 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Commission  Itself 
and   applications  of  writs  of   mandamus   to 
compel    obedience    with    the    Commission's 
substantive   cease   and   desist    orders,    to   be 
undertaken  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Any  contradictions  which  could  subse- 
quently be  read  Into  the  Act  as  the  result  of 
the  difference  In  methodology  of  enforcement 
was  the  subject  of  extensive  comment  prior 
to  Its  enactment*  That  comment  makes  It 
clear  that  Inclusion  of  the  mandamus  provi- 
sion In  the  Act  was  not  Intended  to  and  does 
not  have  any  relation  to  the  provisions  con- 
cerning Commission  subpoenas  and  court 
proceedings  for  their  enforcement.  The  man- 
damus paragraph  was  Intended  to  apply  to 
nothing  other  than  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  and  the  Commissions  orders 
commanding  obedience   to  them* 

In  addition,  the  legislative  Intent  concern- 
ing Independence,  and  particularly  inde- 
pendence from  control  of  the  Executive  for 
investigative  purposes,  buttresses  this  con- 
clusion *■ 

The  second  aspect  concerns  the  statutory 
language  upon  which  the  court  and  the  De- 
partment rely— Sections  518  and  519  of  Title 
23.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Section  516  provides  that: 

Except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law  the 
conduct  of  litigation  in  which  the  United 
SUtes,  an  agency,  or  officer  thereof  Is  a  party, 
or  la  Interested,  and  securing  evidence 
therefor.  U  reserved  to  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Section  519  provides  that 

Except  aa  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
the  Attorney  General  shall  supervise  all  liti- 
gation    to    which     the     United     States,    an 


agency,  or  officer  thereof  la  a  party,  and  shall 
direct  all  United  SUtes  attorneys,  assistant 
United  States  attorneys,  and  special  attorneys 
appointed  under  section  543  of  this  title  in 
the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 

The  crucial  terms  are  "except  as  otherwise 
authorized  by  law"  and     an  agency,  '  which 
were  inserted  when  this  section  was  codified 
This    Insertion,    however,    was   to   effect   a 
profound  change  ui  preexisting  law  and  re- 
sulted in  the  InterpreUtion  that  now  specific 
legislation  Is  required  for  an  exemption  from 
the  application  of  this  section:  general  legis- 
lation, such  as  contained  In  Section  9  of  the 
Federal   Trade   Commission    Act    was   previ- 
ously considered  sufficient."*  A  review  of  the 
history  of  this  codification  and  the  previous 
sututory  provisions  makes  It  clear,  however, 
that  such  a  result  was  not  intended.  While 
the  Insertion  of  these  terms  cannot  be  called 
Inadvertent,  they  were  neverthele-ss  not  In- 
tended to  change  preexisting  laws.*  The  leg- 
islative  history   of   these   provisions  conclu- 
sively  shows   that   none   of   the   predecessor 
sututes  applied  to  such  proceedings  as  the 
Commissions    subpena    enforcement    cases, 
and  that  by  adopting  the  codifications  the 
Congress  did  not  Intend  to  effect  any  changes 
In  preexisting  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Con- 
gress expressly  disavowed   such   a  purpose   ■ 
It  la  clear,  therefore,  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission   Act,    long-esubllshed    practice,    the 
legislative  history  of  the  codifications  of  Title 
28,  and  applicable  legal  precedent  •'  did  not 
intend  the  result  achieved  by  the  court.  Now, 
however,  the  Commission  must  apply  to  the 
Attorney   General    for   enforcement   of   sub- 
penas.  which   Is   Inconsistent   with   conpres- 
slonal    Intent    on    regulatory    Independence 
One  of  the   most   ImporUnt  aspects  of  the 
Commission's  functions  and  duties  Is  its  abil- 
ity   to    Investigate    lidependently.    and    the 
subpena  power,  along  with  enforcement  au- 
thority. Is  a  very  necersary  part  of  Its  Investi- 
gatory  tools.  Frequently  Its  existence  alone 
will  obviate  the  need  for  Its  use.  Ui.der  pres- 
ent  conditions,   howe'.er.   the    Commission's 
ability  to  Invest^ate  has  been  seriously  cur- 
Ulled.  The  Guignon  decision  also  brings  Into 
sharp  focus  the  problems  presented   by  the 
Inability  of  the  Commission  to  request  the 
Supreme  Court  to  gr.^nt  wrlU  of  certiorari 
In  order  to  seek  certiorari  It  must  obtain  the 
support  of  the  Solicitor  General,  which  in  this 
case  was  not  achieved. 

O.  HtTMPHREY'S  EXECUTOR 

The  precise  limits  of  regulatory  Inde- 
pendence have  not  been  crysuillzed  and 
Judicial  expressions  on  the  point  have  been 
scant  Some  guidelines,  however,  have  been 
established.  When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
a-ssumed  the  duties  of  his  office  in  1933.  he 
desired  to  esublish  his  own  economic  policy 
Roosevelt  felt  that  in  the  execution  of  this 
policy  he  needed  control  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon.  This  he  Intended  to  accomplish 
by  removing  one  comirUssloner  openly  op- 
posed to  Roosevelt's  economic  policy — Com- 
missioner Humphrey  Roosevelt  at  first  asked 
Humphrey  to  resign,  on  the  ground  "that  the 
alms  and  purposes  of  the  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Commission 
can  be  carried  out  most  effectively  with  per- 
sonnel of  my  own  selection."  "  When  this  re- 
quest was  Ignored,  Roosevelt,  on  August  31. 
1933,  and  after  some  intervening  correspond- 
ence, wrote  to  Humphrey  the  following; 

"You  win.  I  know,  realize  that  I  do  not  feel 
that  your  mind  and  my  mind  go  along  to- 
gether on  either  the  policies  or  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and,  frankly,  I  think  it  is  best  for  the  people 
of  this  country  that  I  should  have  a  full 
confidence " 

When  Humphrey  again  refused  to  resign. 
Roosevelt,  on  October  7.  1933,  wrote  liUn  that 
"effective  as  of  this  date  you  are  hereby  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  '  In  this  attempt 
to  remove  a  commissioner  of  ati  independ- 
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ent  agency  solely  on  the  basis  of  incompati- 
bility of  views  rather  than  for  the  reasons 
spelled  out  in  the  statute,  Roosevelt  relied 
on  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Myers  v. 
United  States.''  There  the  Court  held  that 
Congress  could  not  coustltutlonaUy  restrict 
the  President's  power  to  remove  an  executive 
official  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent either  alone  or  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  In  a  dictum  the  Court 
further  indicated  that  the  President  had  the 
unlimited  right  to  remove  members  of  quasi- 
legislative  and  quasl-Judlclal  bodies. 

After  reviewing  the  legislative  history  of 
:he  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the 
debates  in  both  Houses,  the  Court  stated 
that 

"(T]he  language  of  the  act.  the  legislative 
reports,  and  the  general  purposes  of  the  leg- 
islation as  reflected  by  the  debates,  all  com- 
bine to  demonstrate  the  Congressional  Intent 
to  create  a  body  of  experts  who  shall  gain 
experience  by  length  of  service — a  body 
which  shall  be  Independent  of  executive  au- 
thority, except  in  its  selection,  and  free  to 
exercise  ite  Judgment  without  the  leave  or 
hindrance  of  any  other  official  or  any  de- 
partment of  Government."^* 

The  Court  recognized  that  tenure  of  office 
at  the  will  of  the  President  would  stultify 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  au  Intent  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  Congress  fixed  commis- 
sioners' terms  of  office.  The  Court  also  point- 
ed out  that  removal  p>ower  In  the  F^resldent 
would  nxilllfy  the  Independence  of  the  Com- 
mission and  suted  that  "it  is  quite  evident 
that  one  who  holds  his  office  during  the  plea- 
sure of  another,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
malnUln  an  attitude  of  Independence  against 
the  latter's  wUl."  ■-  A  more  succinct  explana- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  the  Commission's 
Independence  cannot  be  found. 

In  addition,  the  Court  was  Influenced  con- 
siderably by  the  traditional  concepts  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  and  therefore  gave  par- 
ticular consideration  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween regulatory  Independence  and  the 
quasl-Judlclal  functions  of  the  agency: 

"We  are  thtis  confronted  with  the  serious 
question  whether  not  only  the  members  of 
these  quasi-legislative  and  quasl-Judlclal 
bodies  .  .  .  continue  In  office  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President. 

"We  think  It  plain  under  the  Constitution 
that  llUmluble  power  of  removal  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  President  In  respect  of  officers 
of  the  character  of  those  Just  named."" 

In  a  previous  case,'^  the  Court  dealt  at 
considerable  length  with  the  Impact  of  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  upon  actions 
by  the  Exectulve  affecting  the  Independence 
of  officials  acting  In  a  Judicial  capacity.  A 
reading  of  both  cases  suggests  that  the  Court, 
after  having  determined  the  function  In- 
volved, applied  the  separation  of  powers  doc- 
trtne  to  the  issue  of  Independence  from  con- 
trol by  the  Executive.  In  theory  such  a  test 
would  be  Ideal  for  Its  simplicity.  Unfortun- 
ately, In  modern  practice  such  a  separation 
would  be  extremely  difficult.  If  not  Impossible, 
as  these  functions,  to  varying  degrees,  coa- 
lesce In  different  governmental  endeavors.^ 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding  develop- 
menu  which  demonstrate  that  regulatory 
Independence  Is  rapidly  becoming  more  fan- 
ciful than  factual.  Congressional  Intent  was 
clear  from  the  outset  that  the  quasl-leglsla- 
tlve  and  quasl-Judlclal  regulatory  agencies 
were  to  be  Independent  and  free  from  the  In- 
fluence, direction  or  oversight  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department.  Moreover,  the  above-noted 
reasons  for  this — the  quasl-leglslatlve  service 
as  an  arm  of  the  Congress  and  continuity  In 
effectuation  of  public  policy  as  declared  In 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  law-  are  as  valid 
today  as  In  1887,  more  than  80  years  ago.  I 
tend  to  believe  that  many  of  the  congres- 
sional actions  undertaken  in  the  Interest  of 
orderly  and  efficient  operation  of  government, 


which  subsequently  adversely  affected  regula- 
tory Independence,  were  accidental  rather 
than  a  conscious  and  deilberatt  e!Turl  to  limit 
such  regulatory  Independence  Academic  con- 
siderations aside,  however,  the  fact  remains 
that  when  Congress  assigned  these  regulatory 
tasks  to  Independent  ageiicies  1:  did  so  be- 
cause it  expected  its  .mandate  ae  evidenced 
by  the  organic  ac-s.  to  be  earned  out  bv  a 
vigorous  and  efiectlve  enforcement  poiicy. 
This  policy  was  intended  to  be  continuous 
and  irrespectl.e  of  the  charging  political 
fortunes  dictating  White  House  occupancy. 
To  the  extent  we  have  deviated  from  this 
intent  the  resulting  dlfTuslon  of  control  has 
Uken  Its  inevitable  toll  in  regulatory  effi- 
ciency. For  example,  this  situation  has  un- 
doubte<ily  had  a  deleterlou£  impact  on  anti- 
trust enforcement  activities  cy  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  well  as  the  activities  of 
other  agencie.s  To  varying  degrees,  therefore, 
erosion  of  Independence  has  at  the  same  time 
undermined  the  agencies'  effectiveness.  It  Is 
Ironic  that  this  loss  of  efflclency  should  be, 
at  least  In  part,  the  result  of  precisely  those 
statutes  designed  to  foster  the  orderly  and 
efficient  conduct  of  government  Perhaps, 
then,  the  public  interest  has  and  may  con- 
tinue to  suffer  loss  of  efficiency  Instead  of 
capturing  that  Illusive  objective  if  there 
should  be  continuing  erosion  of  effective  con- 
gressional oversight  Instead  of  oversight  by 
others. 

FOOTNOTES 
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1  Article  1 ,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
empowers  Congress  "to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes  " 
-  38  Stat.  719  ( 1914) :  15  U£.C.  45. 
'  The  Act  was  amended  In  1938  to  Include 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  "  with- 
in Its  proscription,  52  Stat.  111. 

« Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United  States 
295  US    495. 
^Id    at  529. 

"What  Is  meant  by  "fair  competition'  as 
the  term  is  used  in  the  Act?  Does  It  refer 
to  a  category  establUhed  in  the  law.  and  Is 
the  authority  to  make  codes  limited  accord- 
ingly? Or  Is  It  used  as  a  convenient  designa- 
tion for  whatever  set  of  laws  the  formulators 
of  a  code  for  a  particular  trade  or  Industry 
may  propose  and  the  President  mav  himself 
prescribe,  as  being  wise  and  benehcent  pro- 
vision for  the  government  of  the  trade  or 
industry  m  order  to  accomplish  the  broad 
purposes  of  rehabUitatlon,  correction,  and 
expansion  which  are  stated  in  the  first  sec- 
tlDn  of  Title  1?  fid.  at  531  1 

■In  the  Federal  government  the  term  "In- 
dependent esubllshments'  frequently  refers 
to  aU  agencies  neither  in  the  legislative  nor 
the  Judicial  branch  that  are  outside  the  ten 
so-called  executive  departments  (elements 
OF  PUBLIC  ADMINlsTR.^TION.  Prltz  M.  Marx  ed 
New  York,  1946.  p.  208.  n.  1.) 

»ICC  In  1887;  FTC  in  1914;  FPC  In  1920- 
SEC  In  1933:  FCC  In  1934  NLRB  In  1935  and 
C.^B  in  1938. 

"  For  example,  the  argument  advanced— 
that  executive  control  of  an  agency  at  the 
same  time  protects  it  from  unwanted  con- 
trol by  the  industry  it  regulates— is  not  par- 
ticularly relevant  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission 

"51  Cong.  Rec  8842  The  opinion  was  also 
expressed  that  If  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
could  be  converted  Into  an  Independent  com- 
mission, more  complete  knowledge  about 
corporations  engaged  In  commerce  could  be 
gathered. 

"  Senator  Newlands,  51  Con.  Rec.  10,376.  In 


the   House  of  RepresenUtlves   Mr.   Morgan 
expressed  these  views: 

•.\nd  instead  of  giving  additional  power  to 
the  Attorney  General  we  should,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Covmgton]  said 
this  alteruoon  create  a  great  Independent, 
non-partisan  c,>niir.,:ssion.  independent  of  the 
President  independent  of  Cabinet  officers. 
remo\  ed  so  far  as  possible  from  partisan  poli- 
tics, that  would  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  parties  a:id  of  all  the  people 
of  uhe  Nation.  .  .  What  I  say  U  not  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  present  Attornev  Gen- 
eral or  the  administration  In  power.  What- 
ever we  do  in  regulating  business  should  be 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  political  In- 
fiuence. 

"It  will  be  far  safer  to  place  this  power  In 
the  hands  of  a  grvat  independent  commission 
that  will  go  on  while  administrations  may 
change.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  believe  in 
having  all  these  matters  placed,  so  far  as 
they  can  be,  in  the  hands  of  a  commission, 
taking  these  business  matters  out  of  politics." 
|51  Cong.  Rec.  88857]. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Constitutionality  of 
Investigations  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission." 28  Col.  L.  Rev.  708,  728  n.  56  (1938), 
Milton  Handler  pointed  out  that: 

The  opposition  to  the  Covington  bUl  came 
not  from  those  who  thought  the  bill  went  too 
far  but  that  It  did  not  go  far  enough.  .  .  . 
There  was  singular  agreement  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  establishing  an  Independent,  non- 
partisan fact-finding  body,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  the  broad  Inquisitional 
powers  discussed  in  the  text"  |of  Handlers 
article j. 

"  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  "first  Commissioners  shall  con- 
tinue In  office  for  terms  of  three,  four,  five, 
six,  and  seven  years,  respectively,  from  the 
date  of  the  Uklng  effect  of  thu  Act.  the  term 
of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  President, 
but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  seven  vears.  .  .  . "  38  Stat.  717  15 
use  41. 

"  See.  for  example.  F.T.C.  v.  Procter  A  Gam- 
ble. 386  U.S.  568  (1967);  and  General  Foods 
V.  F.T.C,  386  F.2d  936  (3d  Clr.  1967)  cert. 
den.,  391  U.S.  919   (1968) 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  conceivably 
deteriorate  in  the  kind  of  buckpasslng  so 
detrimental  to  effective  law  enforcement. 

■'42  SUt.  20;  31  USC  1  Passage  of  the  Act 
faUed  the  previous  year,  interestingly  enough. 
due  to  a  dispute  over  the  presidential  re- 
moval power  of  the  proposed  Budget  Bureaus 
director.  61  Cong  Rec.  980 
>«31  USC  16. 
'■61  Cong.  Rec.  980. 

"  Budget  and  appropriations  requests  may 
only  be  transmitted  to  Congress  upon  the 
specific  request  of  either  Houi-e  thereof  31 
USC  15. 

'•It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  some  of  the  Independent 
agencies  apparently  took  the  position  that  it 
did  not  apply  to  them.  This,  however,  was 
made  clear  in  a  1939  amendment  restating 
applicability  of  the  Act  to  include  "anv  In- 
dependent regulatory  commission  or  board." 
53  SUt.  565  See  also  "Oovemment  Organiza- 
tion." H.  Rept  2033,  75th  Cong.,  3d  Sess , 
p.  15  (1938) 

*-  HR.  9811.  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.;  HJl  1068 
91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.;  and  S.  789,  91st  Cong 
1st  Sess. 

»"  43  SUt.  936. 

"Henry    Pringle.   The   Life   and   Time   of 
WUUam  Howard  Taft.  Nrw  York    1939   (two 
vols.J.p  992.  et  seq 
"  Cong.  Rec  2752 

•*  The  authority  to  argue  cases  In  which  the 
United  SUtes  is  interested  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  rests  with  the  Attornev  Genera 
28  USC  518.  For  example  the  Srst  Federa. 
Trade  Commission  case  to  reach  the  Supreme 
Court— FTC.  V.  Gratz.  253  U.S.  421  (1930)  — 
was  argued  by  the  Commissioner  whos*  term 
I  am  succeeding — Huaton  Thompson    .As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  there  was  widespread  belief  at 
the  time  that  the  fact  that  a  Commissioner 
axgucd  the  ca^e  may  have  coet  the  Commis- 
sion the  decision. 

*  Urgent  Deficiencies  and  Approprlatloas 
Act  of  1913.  38  8t*t   208. 

"  28  use  518  Section  518  of  the  same  Title 
provide  that  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  the  conduct  of  litigation  in  which 
the  United  States,  an  agency,  or  officer  there- 
of Is  a  party,  or  Is  Interested,  and  securing 
evidence  therefor.  Is  reserved  to  officers  of 
the  Departznentof  Justice,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General. "  While  the 
phrase  "conduct  of  litigation"  Is  broad 
enough  to  encompass  attempts  to  secure 
Supreme  Court  rertew.  the  origin  and  history 
of  this  section  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
it  does  not  refer  to  Supreme  Court  review 
RS.  359,  360.  361.  and  363  This  question  Is 
dealt  with  in  further  detail  in  subparagraph 
P.  Infra.  Suffice  It  to  say  here  that  the  pres- 
ent-day result  Is  attributable  to  revisions 
prior  to  recodification,  which  were  not  in- 
tended to  effect  a  substantive  change  In  the 
law 

^  Exqtilslte  Form  Brassiere.  Inc.  v.  F.T.C  . 
301  P  2d  499  (DC  Clr  1961),  cert  den, 
369  U.S   888  (1962). 

»  American  OU  Co  v.  P.T.C..  325  P  2d  101 
(7th  Clr  1963).  cert.  den..  3T7  US.  954 
(1964). 

"  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  v.  P  TC.  299 
P  2d  839  (6th  Clr.  1962).  cert  den.,  371  VS. 
861    (1962). 

^  Seven  of  17.  Ttoe  7  were: 
Sun  OU  Co.  V.  PTC.  294  P   2d  465  (6  Clr. 
1961).  reVd.  371  U5   505  (1963);  Borden  Co. 
V    PTC.  339  P   2d  133  (5th  Clr.  1964),  rev'd 

and    remanded     V3     837    (1966);    Unl- 

versal-Rundle  Corp  v  PTC  .  352  P  2d  831 
(7th  Clr.  1965).  rev'd.  387  XJS  244;  PTC  v 
Jantzen.  Inc.  356  P.  2d  253  (9th  Clr.  1966). 
leVd.  386  US  228  (1967);  PlotUl  Products. 
Inc  V  PTC.  358  P.  2d  224  (9th  Clr.  1966) 
rev'd,  389  US  179  (1967);  Pied  Meyer  v. 
PTC  359  P  2d  351  (1966)  revd  390  US.  341 
(1968)  American  Motors  Corp.  v.  PTC.  384 
P  3d  347  (7th  Clr  1967).  cert.  den..  390  US. 
1012  (1968) 
The  10  were: 

Exquisite  Form  Brassiere.  Inc.  v  PTC  . 
301  P  2d  499  (DC  Clr  1981).  cert,  den  .  369 
US  888  (1962)  (Solicitor  Oeneral  refused  to 
file  petition  but  authorized  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  file  in  Its  own  name  and  peti- 
tion was  denied  )  Sunshine  Biscuits.  Inc  v. 
PTC  306  F  2d  48  (7th  Clr  1962)  (The 
Commission  at  first  requested  but  subse- 
quently withdrew  Its  request  for  the  filing  of 
a  petition  for  certiorari.)  ThomasvUle  Chair 
Co  V.  PTC  .  306  P  3d  541  (5th  Clr.  1962); 
Central  Retailer-Owned  Grocers.  Inc.  v 
FTC  319  F  2d  410  (7th  Clr  1963);  Ameri- 
can OU  Co  V  PTC.  325  P  2d  101  (7th  Ctr 
1963).  cert  den.  377  US  954  (1964)  (The 
Solicitor  General  filed  but  with  notation  he 
would  not  support  the  Commission's  posi- 
tion If  certiorari  were  granted.  The  Supreme 
Court  denied  certiorari,  with  Justice  Doug- 
las of  the  view  that  certiorari  should  be 
granted  )  Borden  Co.  v  PTC.  339  P  2d  953 
(7th  Clr  1964);  CalUway  Mills  Co.  v.  FTC  . 
362  F  2d  435  {5th  Clr  1966);  PTC  v  Stand- 
ard Motor  Producu.  Inc..  371  P.  2d  613  (3d 
Clr.  1967).  Borden  Co  v.  PTC.  381  P.  2d 
175  (5th  Clr.  1967);  Knoll  Associates,  Inc  v 
PTC  ,  397  P.  2d  530  (7th  Clr  1968) 
"  Nineteen  of  34. 

"  Monroe  Auto  Equipment  Co  v  FTC  . 
347  F  2d  401  (7tb  Clr  1965).  cert,  den.,  383 
US  1009  (1966);  Purolator  Products.  Inc.  v. 
PTC  .  352  F  2d  874  (7th  Clr.  1966) .  cert,  den  , 
389  US.  1045  (1966) 

-Harry  Carr  v  FTC,  302  P  2d  688  (1st 
Clr  1962);  Marcus  v  PTC  .  354  P  2d  85  (2d 
Ctr.  1965). 

"Consolidated  Foods  Corp  v  FTC.  339 
F  2d  623  (7th  Clr  1963).  rev'd.  340  US  592 
(1965».  FTC  V  Dean  Foods,  unreported  Tth 
Clr   1966.  rev'd.  384  US  597   (In  this  caa<!.  the 


Cooamlsslon  sought  a  prelltlgation  injunc- 
tion and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  held  in 
favor  of  the  Commission.)  Prtxrter  &  Gamble 
Co.  V.  F.T.C.  358  F.  2d  74,  rev'd.  386  U.S.  568 
(1967). 

"  The  Organization  and  Procedures  of  the 
Federal  Regulatory  Commissions  and  Agen- 
cies and  Their  Effect  on  Small  Business.  H. 
Rept.  2967.  84th  Cong  .  2d  Sees.,  p   91  (1966). 

"  66  Stat.  1078;  44  U  S  C  421 

'^  Some  of  this  duplication  existed,  and  still 
exists,  due  to  overdraatlc  restrictions  upon 
the  release  of  Information  already  collected, 
depending  upon  the  agency,  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  collected  and  the  manner  In 
which  It  was  collected 

■"Speaking  about  OP  A  reports  and  ques- 
tionnaires. Congressman  Patman  stated : 

"If  the  gentleman  had  he<u^  the  testimony 
that  has  been  presented  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  House,  he  would 
t>e  very  anxious  to  have  this  bill  passed  with- 
out 1  hours  delay  The  people  are  up  in  arms 
about  these  useless  reports  and  unnecessary 
questionnaires  They  are  Irritated  by  them 
and  they  are  Irritated  at  the  Congress  be- 
cause the  Congress  will  not  do  something 
about  it."    |88  Oong    Rec.  9121  ) 

"  Some  of  the  supervisory  agencies  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  are  exempted. 
See  Bowman,  Results  Achieved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act,  7  Bus  and  Govt.  Rev.  S 
(U.  of  Missouri,  1966). 

">  Bowman,  supra  note  39. 

"  88  Cong  Rec  9169-0166 

"  The  following  is  an  excerpt  of  one  of  the 
comments  during  the  debate  of  the  bill  - 

"Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  Is  a  good  deal  more 
to  this  bill  than  merely  the  elimination  of 
unneoessary  reports.  Under  section  2(d)  It 
seems  to  me  you  are  vesting  a  lot  of  authority 
and  power  In  the  Director  of  the  Budget 

"Upon  the  request  of  any  party  having  a 
substantial  Interest  or  upon  his  own  motion, 
the  Director  Is  authorized  within  his  discre- 
tion to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  collection  of  any  information  by 
any  Federal  agency  Is  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  functions  of  such  agency 
or  any  other  proper  purpose. 

"Certainly  a  considerable  annount  of  Infor- 
mation being  collected  by  various  govern- 
mental agencies  Is  being  so  collected  by 
direction  of  the  Congress  In  response  to 
specific  legislation.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  Is  to  have  final 
authority  and  power  to  set  aside  any  legisla- 
tion which  the  Congress  has  passed  directing 
the  collection  of  Information'"  (88  Oong. 
Rec   9169  I 

"  The  Conunlsslon  on  Organlzaton  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  re- 
ceived Its  name  "Hoover  Commission"  be- 
cause It  was  chaired  by  ex-Presldent  Hoover 

**  SKPOaT  ON  THC  OaCANIZATION  OF  TRS  DTDB- 

pnroDrr  KXctTUAToar  commissions,  March  3, 
1949 

**  It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  re- 
jected recommendations  made  by  the  first 
Hoover  Conunlsslon  that  certain  "executive" 
functions  of  regulatory  agencies  be  trans- 
ferred to  Executive  Departmenu,  with  the 
following  comment : 

.  .  To  the  extent  such  recommendatlon.s 
were  consistent  with  established  legislative 
policies  and  In  conformity  with  the  separa- 
tion of  regulatory  functions  from  adminis- 
trative controls  of  policy-determining  de- 
partments or  agencies,  they  received  favor- 
able action  These  regulatory  commissions 
were  established  prtmarUy  by  the  Congress  to 
act  on  an  independent  basis  In  the  public  In- 
terest, and  free  from  direct  control  by  the 
President  over  either  their  activities  or  their 
decisions.  The  basic  statutes  provided  that 
they  be  primarily  responsible  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  as  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  order  that  they 


might  be  responsive  to  the  general  public 
Interest  and  In  a  position  to  carry  on  their 
activities  without  improper  Influences  from 
other  governmental  agencies.  This  commit- 
tee, and  the  Senate,  determined  that  favor- 
able action  on  these  proposals  would  seri- 
ously Impair  the  operations  of  these  commis- 
sions and  would  tend  to  undermine  their 
Independence  of  action,  (Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  Senate  Action  on 
Hoover  Commission  Reports,  S.  Rept.  4.  83d 
Cong  1st  Bess.  67  (1963) .] 

••Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Commissions. 
Appendix  N.  p  32.  Jan   1949. 

Prepared  for  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

'■  With  the  exception  of  appointments  to 
the  major  administrative  units  wttbtn  an 
agency,  which  would  require  approval  of  a 
majority  of  commissioners. 

**The«  plans  were  labeled  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Reorganization  Plan  No  8. 
PTC;  Reorganization  Plan  No.  9.  PPC;  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  10,  SEC;  and  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  13.  CAB.  5  USC  133Z-15 
(1964).  See  also  5  USC  901-913  (1964  Supp. 
III). 

*»S.  Res.  254.  81st  Cong..  2d  Seas  Under  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  613).  the 
President  was  given  the  authority  for  a 
specific  time  period  to  submit  reorganization 
plans  to  the  Congress.  To  prevent  such  a  plan 
from  going  Into  effect,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  necessary  by  the  two  Houses,  stating 
that  the  Congress  doc*  not  favor  the  re- 
organization plan.  This  time  period  has  since 
been  periodically  extended,  and  again  on 
March  27.  1969  (PL.  91-6).  83  Stat.  6 

•"Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  BScecutlve  Depiart- 
ments.  81st  Cong.  2d  Sess.  (1960),  8.  Res 
254.  pp   13-17. 

"  It  Is  questionable  whether  it  Is  desirable 
that  a  regulated  Industry  become  the  cham- 
pion and  protector  of  the  Independence  of 
its  regulatory  agency 

"  Landis.  Report  on  Regulatory  Agencies  to 
the  Presldent-Elect,  Dec.  1960. 

"Id  at  48 

•*Id.at  62 

■Id  at  36. 

"Reorganization  Plans  1  (SEC),  2  (FCC). 
and  5  i  NLRB )  were  disapproved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  5  USC   133^15   (1964). 

"  The  reaction  of  members  of  Congress 
who  recognized  the  Importance  of  the  Landis 
Report  on  regulatory  independence  is  best 
summed  up  by  the  statement  of  Representa- 
tive Avery  from  Kansas. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  longer  Im- 
pose upon  the  time  of  the  House,  but  I 
would  Just  like  to  make  the  record  clear 
that  this  Is  the  boldest  trespass  upon  the 
Independence  of  the  regulatory  agencies  that 
has  become  a  matter  of  record  since  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  was  author- 
ized In  1887."   (107  Cong    1927  j 

•*390F.3d323  (8th  Clr.  1968) 

"F.T.C.  V.  Oulgnon.  261  P.  Supp.  215  (KJ5. 
Mo.  1966). 

"  "  In  reaching  this  decision  the  court  placed 
heavy  reliance  on  PTC.  v.  Claire  Furnace 
Co..  274  US.  160  (1937).  thereby  repeating 
the  previously  committed  error  of  confusing 
those  provisions  of  the  FTC.  Act  relating  to 
mandamus.  1  e..  the  enforcement  of  orders 
with  the  provision  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  subpoenas. 

"  390  P  2d  324 

•In  PTC  V  Smith,  34  P  2d  323  (SDNY 
1929).  the  Commission's  first  subpoena  en- 
forcement case,  the  United  States  Attorney, 
as  well  as  the  Commission  attorneys,  was 
shown  In  the  official  reports  as  having  ap- 
peared for  the  Commission  But  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  Smith  case  (34  F3d  324)  states 
that  the  action  was  Initiated  by  "application 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission."  not  by 
application  of  the  Attorney  General. 
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■^^E.g..  F.T.C  V.  Green,  252   P.   Supp.    153 
(3.DJJ.Y.    1966):    Adams   v.   F.T.C.   296    F.2d 
861    {8th  Clr.   1961),  cert.  den.  369   UB.  864 
(1962);    F.T.C    v.    Cooper,    1962   CCH    Trade 
Cases     J70.353     (SD.N.Y.     1962);     P.T.C.     v. 
Tutlle,  244  F.2d  606  (2d  Clr.  1957).  cert,  den 
354  U.S.  925;  FTC  v.  HarreU.  313  F.2d  864, 
855  (7th  Clr.  1963);  F.T.C  v.  Reed.  243  F  2d 
308   (7th  Clr.  1957),  cert.  den..  355  U.S.  823; 
FTC   V.  Hallmark,  Inc.,  265  F.2d   433    (7th 
Clr.    1959);    FlotlU   Products.   Inc.   v.   FTC 
278  P.3d  850   (9th  Clr.   1960),  cert.  den.  364 
US.    920;    Moore    Business    Forms.    Inc.    v 
F.T.C.  307  F2d   188   (DC.  Clr.   1962);   F.T.C. 
V.  Rubin.  245  F.2d  60   (2d  Clr.  1957);   P.T.C. 
V     Hunt    Foods    &    Industries,    Inc,    178    F 
Supp.  448  (S.D.  Cal.  1959) ,  aff'd,  286  F.2d  803 
(9th  Clr.  1960).  cert,  den.,  365  U.S.  877  (1961); 
F.T.C.  V.  Waltham  Watch  Co..  169  P    Supp 
614    (S.D.N.Y.   1959);   P.T.C.  v.  Bowman.   149 
P.  Supp.  624   (ND.  Ill    1957).  aff'd,  248  F  2d 
456  (7th  Clr.  1957);  F.T.C.  v.  Menzles.  145  F 
Supp.   164    (D.   Md.   1956).  aff'd,  242  F.2d  81 
(4th  Clr.   1957);   F.T.C  v.  Scientific  Living 
Inc..  150  P.  Supp.  495.  498   (MD    Pa.   1957). 
appeal  dlsm.    (3d  Clr.,  order  dated  Aug.   12. 
1957),  cert,  den.,  355  US   940  (1958);  FTC 
V.   Clarke.   33    P.T.C    1812    (S.D.   Cal.    1941). 
held  not  subject  to  collateral  attack.  128  P  2d 
542   (9th  Clr.  1942).  See  aUo  cases  cited  In 
the  dissenting  opinion  In  Oulgnon,  390  P2d 
at  336  n   8 

•^  Wlthrow.  Investigatory  Powers  of  the 
FTC-Constltutlonal  and  Statutory  Limita- 
tions, 24  Fed   Bar  J.  456  ( 1964)  : 

In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpoena,  the 
Commission  may  itself  seek  the  aid  of  the 
courts  but  where  enforcement  of  a  demand 
for  access  or  a  Section  6(b)  report  is  sought, 
the  Commission  is  required  to  request  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  make  application  to  the 
courts    (p.  485] 

"Mr.  Covington.  I  think  the  conflict  la 
more  apparent  than  real.  and.  frankly.  It 
was  an  oversight  in  the  flnal  draft.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  there  is  a  slight  conflict  there.  It  is  one. 
however,  the  court  would  have  no  difficulty  In 
determining,  because  in  the  section  which 
embodies  the  method  of  dealing  with  pr(x;- 
esses  of  the  commission,  process  for  subpoena, 
process  of  enforcing  ordinary  orders  respect- 
ing reports,  process  for  production  of  docu- 
ments, process  for  the  punishment  of  contu- 
macious witnesses,  and  all  other  ordinary 
machinery  for  the  actual  operation  of  the 
commission  investigations  and  hearings, 
there  is  found  that  provision.  It  might  very 
well  be  held  to  relate  entirely  to  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  section  to  which  the  gen- 
tlemen refer.  And  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
conferred  upon  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
U  expressly  related  to  and  found  in  the 
section  which  deals  with  unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  business.  In  addition  thereto. 
as  Indicated — that  section  9,  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  was  dealing  entirely  with 
methcds  and  pr(x«88es— it  provides  that  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  Invoked  only  upon  the 
application  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  at  the  request  of 
the  commission.  Assuming  all  the  gentleman 
says.  It  would  not  become  a  conflict  of  Juris- 
diction untu  the  application  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  district  court  after  the  request 
of  the  commission  had  been  made  The  com- 
mission would  never  use  that  method  to  en- 
force Its  unfair  competition  orders.  (51  Cong 
Rec.  14,927) 

"For  reasons  not  spelled  out  in  the  deci- 
sion, this  was  not  dealt  with  by  the  majority, 
even  though  the  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge 
Heaney  makes  specific  reference  to  the  legis- 
lative history  of  Section  9  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  mandamus  proceedings  and 
subpoena  enforcement.  390  P.2d  330.  et  seq. 

"  But  the  great  value  to  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  been  largely  because  of  its  Independent 
power  and  authority.  The  dignity  of  the  pro- 
posed commission  and  the  respect  In  which 


Its  performance  of  its  duties  will  be  held  by 
the  people  wm  also  be  largely  because  of  Its 
Independent  power  and  authority.  Therefore 
the  bill  removes  entirely  from  the  control  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  investigations  conducted  and  the  Infor- 
mation acquired  by  the  commission  under 
the  authority  heretofore  exercised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Corporation  or  the  Ccmmlsslouer 
of  Corporations  All  such  Investigations  may 
hereafter  be  made  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
commission,  within  constitutional  limita- 
tions, and  the  Information  obtained  may  be 
made  public  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
commission.  (H.  Rept.  633.  63d  Cong..  2d 
fess.  3  (on  H.R  15613,  a  predecessor  of  the 
Commission's  organic  statute)  ) 
"Supra  note  59. 

"  According  to  the  historical  notes.  Section 
516  Is  based  on  former  28  USC  Judicial  Code 
607,  which.  In  turn,  is  based  in  R.S.  361, 
which  provided  that: 

The  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
shall  give  all  opinions  and  render  all  services 
requiring  the  skill  of  persons  learned  In  the 
law  necessary  to  enable  other  officers  in  the 
Departments,  to  discharge  their  recpective 
duties;  and  shaU.  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  procure  the  proper  evidence  for.  and 
conduct,  prosecute,  or  defend  all  suits  and 
proceedings  In  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  the 
Court  of  Claims.  In  which  the  United  States, 
or  any  officer  thereof,  as  such  officer,  is  a 
party  or  may  be  Interested.  .  .  . 

The  phrase  "except  as  otherwise  authorized 
by  law"  was  not  contained  In  R.S.  361.  Sat 
did  it  contain  "or  agency"  because  It  was 
enacted  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  major 
permanent  Independent  agency.  Further- 
more, It  did  not  apply  to  litigation  In  the 
district  courts  and  referred  to  Executive  De- 
partments exclusively.  If  the  revisers  of 
former  28  USC  Judicial  Code  607  had  In- 
tended to  make  so  great  a  change  In  preexist- 
ing law  as  to  repeal  the  Commission's  author- 
ity to  go  to  court  without  the  aid  or  consent 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  It  would  seem  that 
their  notes  would  have  so  advised  the  enact- 
ing Congress.  No  hint  of  such  Intention  ap- 
pears either  In  those  notes  or  In  the  commit- 
tee reports,  and.  accordingly,  an  intention  to 
amend  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  In  this  re^ject  cannot  be  In- 
ferred. 

An  equal   lack   of  any  such   Indication   Is 
shown   by   the   history   of  the  enactment  of 
present  28  USC  516  and  519.  As  to  the  pro- 
visions In  Section  519.  the  committee  reports 
not  only  show  no  Intention  that  the  recodi- 
fication should  amend  the  Commission's  au- 
thority under  Section  9.  but  also  affirmatively 
show  a  determination  to  make  no  change  In 
the  existing  law.  H.  Rept  901,  89th  Cong..    1st 
Sess.  on  H.R.   10104.  which  codified  and  re- 
vised Title  6  and  enacted  It  Into  positive  law. 
Like  any  other  recent  codifications  under- 
taken as  part  of  the  program  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  enact   Into  law  all   50   titles 
of  United  States  Code,  there  are  no  substan- 
tive changes  made  by  this  bill  enacting  Title 
5  Into  law.  It  Is  sometimes  feared  that  mere 
changes  In  terminology  and  style  wUl  result 
in  changes  In  substance  or  Impair  the  pre- 
cedent value  of  earlier  Judicial  decisions  and 
other  Interpretations.  This  fear  might  have 
some  weight  if  this  were  the  usual  kind  of 
amendatory  legislation  where   it  can   be  in- 
ferred that  a  change  of  language  Is  Intended 
to  change  substance  In  a  codification  statute. 
however,  the  courts  uphold  the  contrary  pre- 
sumption:   the    statute    Is    Intended    to    re- 
main substantively  unchanged     (p    3.) 

With  respect  to  present  38  USC  819,  the 
report  states  that  It  was  derived  from  former 
28  USC  607(b)  and  that  "The  words  Except 
as  otherwise  authorized  by  law'  are  added 
to  provide  for  existing  and  future  excep- 
tions . .  ."  (p.  187.) 
"^  Supra  note  69. 


^  Cf .  P.T.C.  V.  Dean  Poods  Co..  384  V&. 
597  (1966).  In  that  case,  with  respect  to  the 
Issue  whether  the  Commission  had  authority 
to  seek  a  pendente  lite  injunction,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated : 

There  Is  no  explicit  statutory  authority  for 
the  Commission  to  appear  In  judicial  review 
proceedings,  but  no  one  has  contended  It 
cannot  appear  in  the  courts  of  appeals  to 
defend  Its  orders.  Nor  has  It  ever  been  as- 
serted that  the  Commission  could  not  bring 
contempt  a<.tlons  in  the  appropriate  court 
of  appeals  when  the  courts  enforcement  or- 
ders were  violated,  though  It  has  no  statutory 
authority  in  this  respect  Such  ancillary 
powers  have  always  been  treated  as  essentia! 
to  the  effective  discharge  of  tne  Commission's 
responsibilities,  |p  607.| 

In  a  recent  subpoena  enforcement  suit  be- 
fore the  United  States  District  C-ourt  fc«'  the 
Northern  District  of  Georgia.  ClvU  Actions 
12.430.  12.431.  12.432.  In  a  decision  dated 
April  2.  1969,  the  court,  although  the  Issue 
had  not  been  raised,  went  out  of  Its  wwy 
to  state : 

Unlike  other  orders  a  subpoena  Issued  by 
the  Commission  need  not  be  enforced  by 
first  applying  to  the  Attorney  General  FTC 
V.  Continental  Can  Co.  267  P.  Supp  713 
iSIDJ^.Y.  1967).  Contra,  P.T.C.  v.  Oulgnon 
261  P.  Supp.  215  (ED.MO.  1966 1,  aff  d  390 
P.2d  323  (8th  Clr,  1968). 

■'  Letter  by  Roosevelt  to  Humphrey,  July  26, 

•»272  U.S   52  (1926). 

••Humphrey's  Executor  v.  United  States, 
295  US.  602.  625-26  (1935) 

^Id.  at  629. 

™Id.  at  607. 

~  wuilams  v.  United  States.  289  VS  553 
(1933).  See  also.  Lusk  v.  United  States.  173 
Ct.  Cl.  291  and  cases  cited  therein;  Wiener 
v.  United  StaK^s.  357  VS..  349  (1958) . 

™Por  exaonpie.  the  quasl-judiclal  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Packers  and  Stock  vards  Act. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  THE  ISLAMIC  RJSPUBLIC 
OP  MAURITANIA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 28,  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Mauritania  celebrates  the  13th  anniver- 
sarj-  of  its  independence.  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  for  us  to  offer  our  congratula- 
tions to  the  Mauritanian  people  on  this 
day  and  send  them  the  best  wishes  of  this 
bodj*  and  the  A^nerlcan  people. 

Situated  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean  edge 
of  the  drought-stricken  Sahelian  region 
of  Africa.  Mauntania  has  struggled 
mightily  to  overcome  the  devastating  ef- 
fect of  the  dr>-ness  that  has  denied  it  the 
ability  to  feed  its  population.  Mauri- 
tania has  coordinated  very  effectively 
the  international  drought-rehef  effort 
in  which  the  United  States  has  played  a 
significant  role.  Our  countrv'  has  contrib- 
uted over  40  percent  of  the  gram 
donated  l-o  Mauritania  by  friendly  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations  this 
year.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  also  lent  a  hand 
by  air-Ufting  food  to  remote  i>arts  of 
the  country.  The  Mauntamans  have 
many  times  expressed  their  grautude 
for  this  American  assistance.  We  wiU 
have  to  be  prepared  to  carry  on  this  Im- 
portant role  since  the  rams  have  failed 
again  this  fall,  and  the  Mauritanian 
Government  expects  that  it  will  have 
to  pronde  food  to  a  large  majority  of  its 
population  in  the  months  to  come 

Despite  the  extraordinary  burden  oX 
the  drought  in  MaurlUuaia.  the  country, 
led  by  President  Molctar  Ould  Daddah, 
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is  working  hard  to  develop  Its  economy 
and  It  is  activelj-  seeking  U.S.  pri- 
vate investment  to  help  in  this  task. 
The  Mauritanian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Ahmedou  Abdallah,  is 
meeting  regularly  with  American  busi- 
nessmen to  teU  them  about  the  oppor- 
tunities In  his  country. 

Beyond  its  efforts  at  economic  devel- 
opment, Mauritania  is  playing  an  active 
international  political  role  which  it  sees 
natural  for  itself — that  of  link  tuid  me- 
diator between  the  Arab-Berber  north  of 
Africa  and  black  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara.  President  Ould  Daddahs  leader- 
ship in  Africa  was  recognized  when  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  in  1971.  In  further 
recognition  of  its  active  role.  Mauritania 
was  elected  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  starting  in  Jan- 
uary 1974. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President.  Mauritania 
is  a  hard-working  country,  beset  by  tre- 
mendous problems,  but  determined  to 
success.  It  is  grateful  for  US.  help 
in  the  past  and  looks  forward  to 
further  cooperation  with  this  country 
in  the  future.  I  think  Americans  can  ad- 
mire the  serious- minded  and  dedicated 
attitude  of  Mauritania  and,  while  con- 
gratulating it  on  Its  national  day.  we 
should  smcerely  extend  our  best  wishes 
for  the  futurt' 


NOISE   POLLUTION   RULE   FOR   THE 
SST 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  saddest  stories  in  the  long  flght  to 
reduce  aircraft  noise  is  the  years  of  delay 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
in  promulgating  a  noise  rule  for  the  SST 
It  now  appears  that  FAA  inaction  may  be 
abetted  by  a  project  report"  prepared 
by  some  staff  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency — but  not  cleared  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement 
and  Control — which  describes  an  aircraft 
noise  certification  rule  for  supersomc 
civil  aircraft. 

Today,  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  has  notified  the  FAA  of  its  inten- 
tion to  file  suit  unless  the  requirements 
of  section  611  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act.  as  amended  bv  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972,  are  met  within  60  days.  That 
letter  spells  out.  in  detail,  why  such  a 
suit  may  now  be  the  only  alternative 

More  than  3  years  ago,  EDF  asked 
the  FAA  to  set  a  noise  standard  for 
SST**  equal  to  the  noise  criteria  of  FAR 
part  36  for  subsonic  aircraft 

Nearly  everyone  who  commented  on 
this  proposal.  Including  the  Airport 
Operators  Council  International,  strongly 
endorsed  the  EDF  position. 

In  October  1972,  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  CiUNSTOif,  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972  which  would  have  made  the  FAR 
part  36  standard  for  subsonic  aircraft 
applicable  to  88Ts.  Mr  Pre.sldent.  that 
amendment  carried  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  62-17 

And  vet  the  FAA  has  continued  to  do 
nothing  on  thl.^  issue  The  EDF  letter  of 
Intention  to  fUe  suit  contends  that  the 
effect  of  this  delay  Ls  to  imdermlne  the 
FAA's  very  ability  to  protect  the  public 


health  and  welfare  from  excessive  noise, 
because  of  continuing  mvestment  in  a 
design  for  the  Anglo-French  Concorde 
SST  which  is  evidently  Incapable  of 
meeting  the  standard  which  the  FAA  has 
determined  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  from  excessive  noise  from  new 
subsonic  Jets.  EIDP  argues  that  unless 
the  FAA  acts  now.  further  Investment 
in  the  SST  will  only  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  sacrificing  the  public  health  and 
welfare  to  economic  expediency. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  received  this 
afternoon,  a  second  document  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  EDF  is  correct 
on  this.  This  second  document  is  an  un- 
official draft  of  an  SST  noise  certifica- 
tion rule  which  has  been  prepared  and 
circulated  by  certain  personnel  within 
the  Qivlronmental  Protection  Agency, 
but  which  does  not  carry  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  EPAs  Offlce  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control.  This  draft  was 
sent  out  to  about  200  persons  today,  In- 
cluding the  manufacturers  of  the  Con- 
corde. 

Mr.  President,  this  unofficial  draft  is 
a  disaster.  It  would  allow  the  Concorde 
and  the  Russian  TI.T-U4  to  make  noise 
on  Ukeoff  of  up  to  117  EPNdB  This  will 
be  heard  by  airport  neighbors  as  roughly 
twice  as  loud  as  the  level  the  Concorde 
would  be  allowed  to  produce  under  its 
weight  class  were  It  to  meet  FAA  part 
36.  This  is  manifestly  defiant  of  the  wUl 
of  this  body  as  expressed  la.st  year  In 
the  vote  on  Senator  Cranston's  amend- 
ment. This  is  squarely  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  nearly  everyone  who 
commented  on  the  EDF  petition  in  1970. 
It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  around  our  major  Interna- 
tional airports,  who  are  being  asked  to 
sacrifice  their  health  and  welfare  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Concorde  manufac- 
turer to  make  necessary  design  changes. 

The  unlimited  US  certification  of  the 
Concorde — perhaps  the  most  fuel-gulp- 
ln«  and  uneconomic  aircraft  yet  de- 
veloped— in  this  time  of  energy-  crisis  Is 
unthinkable.  Moreover,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, such  certification  would  provide  no 
possible  benefit  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  would  merely  further  add  to 
the  noise  pollution. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  two  documents  to  which 
I  have  referred  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

RSCOMMCMDATIONS     PmOM     "PKOJECT     R«F0«T 

AiacmATT    Noiaz    CramwicnTion    Rclk    vo% 

SuFHisoNic     Civn.     AacEArr" 
I  By  WUlUm  C.  Sperry) 

The  recommended  supersonic  aJrcmft  noise 
certiflcatlon  rule  stiould  contain  the  follow- 
ing elements: 

1  All  iupertonlc  aJrcmXt  (except  the  Con- 
corde and  TU-144(  applying  for  type  certi- 
fication after  the  pubUcation  date  of  the 
proposed  rule  should  oieet  the  noise  criteria 
of  PAR  Part  38  for  subeonlc  aircraft  (effec- 
tive date  of  I  December  lOflS  t 

2.  Puture  developments  in  source  noise 
control  and  operatlotiai  procedures  should  be 
reflected  in  modifications  to  the  rule  as  soon 
as  technology  permits  Current  Indications 
are  that  the  design  goals  for  the  1980-83  time 
period  could  be  as  low  as  5  EPNdB  below  the 
current  PAR  38  Umltailon 


3.  Aircraft  having  applied  for  type  certi- 
fication, or  having  made  their  first  flight 
(Concorde  and  TU-144)  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion date  of  the  rule  should  be  exempted 
from  meeting  the  PAR  38  criteria  noise  levels 
for  subsonic  aircraft.  The  allowable  noise 
levels  for  these  aircraft  should  reflect  the 
maximum  use  of  available  tectinology  to 
produce  as  low  a  noise  level  as  feasible. 
( Noise  reduction  devices  and  operating  proce- 
dures are  expected  to  be  included  with  pro- 
duction aircraft.) 

4.  Concorde  and  TU-144  certification 
should  be  contingent  upon  meeting  the  noise 
levels  at  the  FAR  38  measuring  points  listed 
Ui  TaWe  11. 

TABU  II 


FARU 

mMiuremcnt 

points 


Concorde       Subsonic  lircrilt 
and  TU-IM      comparison  levels 
ciittfia  in  E.PNdB 

lavais 

In  EPNdB  707  OC-S 


Sidslin* 

lis 

107.5 
114  0 
119  5 

103 
117 
117 

TakeoB 

117 

Approseh 

Hi 

S.  The  crlteru  levels  of  Table  n  may  be 
exceeded  at  either  the  sideline  or  takeoff 
measuring  points  If  the  exceedance  Is  com- 
pletely offset  at  the  other  (sideline  or  take- 
off) measuring  point. 

8.  AppendUes  A  and  B  of  PAR  Part  36 
should  be  appUcable  to  all  S8T  aircraft.  Ap- 
pendix C  should  t)e  applicable  for  new  type 
designs  and  be  applicable  to  the  Concorde 
and  TU-144  except  for  the  noise  level  crit- 
eria. 

Comparing  the  criteria  levels  of  Table  11 
with  Figure  10.  it  Is  seen  that  there  U  an 
allowance  for  reasonable  growth.  Any  growth 
beyond  the  Initial  aUowance  must  be  accom- 
plished on  the  basis  of  a  one  to  one  EPNdB 
tradeoff  reduction.  Also,  comparing  the  cri- 
teria levels  with  the  typical  subsonic  aircraft 
levels  luted  In  Table  II  (from  Reference  6), 
It  Is  seen  that  the  values  for  the  SST  air- 
craft are  comparable  except  for  the  sideline 
point.  However,  for  most  airports,  the  side- 
line levels  are  not  as  important  as  those  for 
takeoff  and  approach. 

EwviaoNifXNTAL  DKrxNSB  Fund. 

Waihington.  DC. 
Re  SST  Aircraft  Noise  Regulation 
Hon.  Alxxandcs  P  Bumsrau), 
Admtntjfrator.  Federal  Aviation  AdminiaUa- 
tion.  Viaahington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  BtrnTarmj).  As  you  know.  Sec. 
611  of  the  Federal  Avutlon  Act.  49  U.S  C 
Sec  1431.  as  amended  by  Sec  7(b)  of  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  (hereinafter  'Sec. 
6ir') .  provides,  inter  alia,  that: 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  afford  present  and 
future  relief  and  protection  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare  from  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  boom,  the  FAA.  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  with 
EPA  ahall    prescribe    and    amend    such 

regulations  as  the  FAA  may  find  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  control  and  abatement  of 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom,  including  the 
application  of  such  standards  and  regula- 
tions In  the  Issuance,  amendment  modifica- 
tion, suspension  or  revocation  of  any  cer- 
tificate authorized  by  this  title    .   .   . 

(2)  The  FAA  shall  not  Issue  an  original 
type  certificate  under  section  603(a)  of  this 
Act  for  any  aircraft  for  which  substantial 
noise  abatement  can  be  achieved  by  pre- 
scribing standards  and  regulations  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  unless  he  shall 
have  prescribed  standards  and  regulations  In 
accordance  with  thU  section  which  apply  to 
siich  aircraft  and  which  protect  the  public 
from  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom       .    " 

The  mandatory  language  of  Sec  811  ("the 
FAA  .  shall  prescribe."  etc  )  is  carried 
over,  with   various  modifications,  from  the 
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original  version  of  Sec  611  enacted  in  1968. 
P.L.  90-411,  82  Stat.  395.  Before  the  enact- 
ment of  Sec.  611  In  its  original  form,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  explained  that: 

".  .  .  the  Introduced  bill  merely  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  standards,  rules 
and  regulations  and  their  application  In  the 
certification  process.  The  blU  rep>ort©d  by 
the  committee  jand  enacted)  requires  their 
establishment  and  application."  H.  Rep.  No. 
1463.  90th  Congress,  2d  Sess.  p.  5.  (Emphases 
In  original.) 

Likewise,  the  debates  on  this  bill  make 
abundantly  clear  that  Sec.  611  was  meant  to 
Impose  affirmative  duties  on  the  FAA,  and 
was  not  intended  to  give  the  FAA  discretion 
to  abdicate  those  duties  through  the  device 
of  a  protracted  failure  to  "find"  that  regula- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  Is  "necessary."  Bee  114 
Cong.  Rec  16384-99  (Hotise),  20916-31  (Sen- 
ate). 90tb  Cong.  adSess.  (1968). 

Moreover,  Sec.  611  plainly  states  that  In 
fulfilling  these  affirmative  duties,  the  FAA 
Is  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  "to  afford  present 
and  future  relief  and  protection  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare  from  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  txx)m." 

Since  enactment  of  Sec.  611  more  than 
five  years  ago.  the  FAA  has  been  less  than 
diligent,  to  put  It  charitably.  In  carrying  out 
this  mandate.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  obvious 
than  with  respect  to  a  noise  regulation  gov- 
erning civilian  supersonic  transports 
I    SSTs"). 

On  May  25,  1970.  three  and  one-half  years 
ago.  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
("EDF")  petitioned  the  FAA  to  propose  and 
promulgate  such  a  regulation.  In  this  peti- 
tion, £U3F  requested  that  the  regulation  be 
no  less  protective  of  the  public  health  and 
welfare  than  Federal  Air  Regulation  ("PAR") 
Part  36.  14  C.F.R.  Part  36  (1969)  which  ap- 
plies to  new  subsonic  jets. 

The  FAA  responded  by  issuing  an 
Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
I  "ANPRM").  which  did  not  propose  an  SST 
noise  regulation,  but  lnvlt««d  public  com- 
ment on  EDF's  petition.  35  Fed  Reg.  12555-56 
(Aug.  4.  1970). 

The  comments  received  almost  unani- 
mously supported  EDF's  position  that  the 
noise  regulation  for  SSTs  should  be  no  less 
stringent  than  that  applicable  to  new  sub- 
sonic Jets  under  FAR  Part  36.  Comments 
to  this  effect  were  received  from,  amoiig 
others,  the  American  Transport  Association, 
the  Aviation  Development  Council,  the  De- 
partment of  Marine  and  Aviation  Transpor- 
tation Administration  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  the  Airport  Operators  Council 
International.  This  last  organization,  which 
represents  most  of  the  airport  operators  In 
this  country  and  abroad,  commented  that: 
"Early  establishment  of  SST  certification 
noise  levels  along  the  lines  stated  before  are 
necessary  to  Insure  that  the  public  Interest 
and  the  Intent  of  Congress  are  preserved. 
Any  delay  In  the  rejection  of  a  dual  stand- 
ard for  subsonic  and  supersonic  transport 
aircraft  will.  In  our  view,  only  exacerbate  an 
already  highly  critical  situation  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  prototype  construction  is  only 
acceptable  If  it  Is  made  clear  that  one  of 
Its  primary  functions  Is  to  Insure  acceptable 
noise  levels  for  the  production  airplane. 
Equivocation  on  this  subject,  we  believe, 
will  be  disastrouii  to  the  entire  program." 

Since  the  expUatlon  of  the  comment  pe- 
riod under  this  ANPRM.  though,  the  FAA 
has  done  nothing.  And  the  circumstances 
suggest  that  the  reaiwn  that  the  FAA  has 
done  nothing  Is  that  It  has  made  a  conscious 
decision  to  delay  Indefinitely  In  proposing 
an  airport  noise  regulutlon  for  SSTs.  These 
circumstances  further  suggest  that  the 
FAA'B  purpose  In  so  deciding  may  have 
been  to  minimize  Congressional  and  public 
debate  on  the  appropriate  content  of  such 
a  regulation,  until  events  !mpalr  the  FAA's 


capacity  to  exercise  Its  authority,  as  Sec.  611 
requires,  "In  order  to  afford  present  and 
future  relief  and  protection  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare  from  aircraft  noise." 

Specifically  we  are  Informed  that  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1972,  at  a  federal  interagency  meet- 
ing convened  to  discuss  the  Anglo-French 
Concorde  SST,  the  FAA  representative,  Mr. 
R.  P.  Skully,  announced  that  the  FAA  was 
In  the  final  stages  of  preparing  an  SST  noise 
regulation,  and  would  propose  It  within  a 
period  of  weeks.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Skully  noted  at  this  meeting  that  there  was 
a  plain  Congressional  and  public  consensus 
against  setting  a  standard  any  less  protec- 
tive of  public  health  and  welfare  than  FAR 
Part  36,  but  that  there  was  also  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Concorde,  as  currently 
designed,  could  meet  that  standard. 

Three  days  later,  on  October  13,  the  Senate 
cormrmed  Mr.  SkuUy's  estimate  of  Ck)ngres- 
slonal  sentiment  by  voting  62-17  in  favor  of 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston of  California  that  would  have  made  FAR 
Part  36  applicable  to  SSTs.  Debate  on  this 
amendment  focused  particularly  on  the  Con- 
corde. 118  Cong.  Rec.  S.  18000-02  (dally  ed). 
The  House  never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on   this  amendment. 

On  November  9.  1972,  your  predecessor  as 
Administrator,  Mr.  Shaffer,  assured  Senator 
Clifford  P.  Case  of  New  Jersey  that  proposal 
of  an  SST  noise  regulation  was  "Imminent." 
(See  Exhibit  "A,"  hereto.) 

This  "imminent"  proposed  regulation, 
however,  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  Mean- 
wSiUe.  massive  investment  in  the  Concorde 
is  taking  place,  which  will  create  correspond- 
ing pressure  to  tailor  the  regulation  to  the 
p  -esent  capabilities  of  the  Concorde — Instead 
of  tailoring  the  Concorde  to  the  demands  of 
public  health  and  welfare,  as  Sec.  611  re- 
c.uires.  The  result  is  likely  to  be  substantial 
t.nd  lasting  damage  to  the  public  health  and 
•*-elfare.  and  to  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment. 

Moreover,  we  are  Informed  that  the  FAA 
Is  now  in  the  process  of  type  certifying  the 
Concorde  under  Sec.  603(c)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  49  U.S.C.  Sec.  1423(a),  thus 
encouraging  the  very  Investment  which  will 
impede  meaningful  exercise  of  the  FAA's 
mandate  under  Sec.  611. 

But  under  Sec.  611(b)(2),  the  FAA  may 
not  lawfully  type  certify  the  Concorde  unless 
it  has  first  promulgated  an  SST  airport  noise 
regulation,  or  made  a  negative  determina- 
tion under  the  same  section  that  this  class 
of  aircraft  Is  not  one  "for  which  substantial 
noise  abatement  can  be  achieved."  The  FAA's 
previous  announcements  that  a  rule  would  be 
"lmmLnent|ly|"  proposed,  clearly  establish 
that  this  class  of  aircraft  does  not  fit  the 
negative  determination  exception. 

We  hereby  call  your  attention,  under  Sec. 
12(b)(2)  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972, 
42  U.S.C.  Sec.  4911(b)(2),  to  the  foUowlng 
violations  of  law  In  the  course  of  action  just 
described : 

1  The  FAA's  decision  to  delay  indefinitely 
in  proposing  an  airport  noise  rule  for  SSTs, 
despite  Its  previously  announced  readiness 
to  do  so.  violates  the  command  of  Sec.  611 
that  the  FAA  "shall  prescribe  "  regulations 
for  the  control  and  abatement  of  aircraft 
noise. 

3.  This  decision,  taken  in  the  context  of 
continuing  investment  in  the  Concorde 
which  creates  pressure  for  an  viltlmate 
relaxation  of  PAR  Part  36  standards,  violates 
the  command  Sec.  611  that  regulations  be 
prescribed  that  will  "afford  present  and  fu- 
ture relief  and  protection  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare  from  aircraft  noise." 

3.  This  decision  violates  Sec.  102  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  42  U.8.C. 
Sec.  4332,   which  provides,   inter  alia,  that: 

"To  the  fullest  extent  possible  .  .  .  the 
policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  Interpreted   and  ad- 


ministered In  accordance  with  the  policies 
of  this  chapter," 

which  policies  are  stated,  inter  alia,  in  Sees. 
101  and  102  of  NEPA,  42  VS.C.  Sees.  4321 
and  4332,  and  Include  "prevent  j  Ion  |  or 
ellmlnat[ion  of)  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment"; fulfill  I  ment  of)  the  responsibilities 
of  each  generation  as  trustee  of  the  environ- 
ment for  succeeding  generations";  "assur- 
[ance)  for  all  Americans  (of)  safe,  healthful, 
productive  and  esthetlcally  and  culturally 
pleasing  surroundings";  and  "attain (ment 
of)  the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the 
environment    without    degradation.  . 

4.  The  FAA  is  violating  Sec.  611  In  pro- 
ceeding with  type  certification  of  the  Con- 
corde until  an  applicable  noise  regulation 
has  been  promulgated. 

5.  Notwithstanding  that  the  FAA's  decision 
to  delay  Indefinitely  in  proposing  an  aircraft 
noise  role  for  SSTs  Is  in  itself  "major  federal 
action  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment"  wiihm  the  mean- 
lag  of  Sec.  102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA,  42  U.S.C. 
Sec.  4332(2)  (C),  so  as  to  require  the  F.\.\ 
to  prepare  and  circulate  an  envlronmer.tal 
impact  statement  under  that  Section,  ar.d 
to  "study,  develop  and  describe  appropnaie 
alternatives"  under  Sec.  102(2)  (D)  of  NEPA, 
42  U.S.C.  Sec.  4332(2)  (D).  the  FAA  has  never 
prepared  and  circulated  an  Impact  statement 
on  this  decision  under  Sec.  102(2)  (C)  or 
studied,  developed  and  described  appropri- 
ate alternatives  thereto  within  the  meaning 
of  Sec.  102(2)  (D). 

6.  This  decision  to  delay  is  a  violation  of 
the  President's  Executive  Order  No.  11514 
(March  5,  1970),  which  requires,  inter  alia, 
(Sec.  1)   that: 

"Federal  agencies  shsJl  Initiate  measures 
needed  to  direct  their  policies,  plans  and 
programs  so  as  to  meet  national  environ- 
mental goals  .  .  .  ." 

And  (Sec.  2(b)  )  that: 

"The  beads  of  Federal  agencies  shall  .  .  . 
develop  procedures  to  ensure  the  fullest 
practicable  provision  of  timely  publir  in- 
formation and  understanding  of  Federal 
plans  and  programs  with  environmerta:  im- 
pact in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  Inter- 
ested parties.  These  procedures  shai:  .  .  .  pro- 
vide the  public  with  relevant  Information, 
including  Information  on  alternative  courses 
of  action.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

7.  This  decision  constitutes  "agency  ac- 
tion unlawfully  withheld  or  unreasonably 
delayed"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  5  VS.C.  Sec.  706(1). 

We  trust  that  upon  receipt  of  this  notice 
under  Sec.  12(b)(2)  of  the  Noise  Cor.trol 
Act,  you  will  take  prompt  steps  to  bring 
the  FAA  into  fxUl  compliance  with  Its  statu- 
tory mandate. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on 
this  matter  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Hcllecers, 
Washington  Councel.  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund.  Washington,  DC 

H.  MzAOE  Alcorj*.  Jr., 
Attorney  for  the  National  Organization 
to  Insure  a  Sound-controlled  Enriron- 
ment  V'N.OJSi:.') 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC  ,  .Vorember  14,  1972. 
Mr.  John  F.  Hellecers, 

Washington  Counsel.  EntHronmental  De- 
fense Fund,  Washington,  DC. 
Deak  Mb.  Hellecers  As  promised,  I  did 
get  in  touch  with  thf  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration with  regard  to  Its  proposed 
noise  standard  for  supersonic  aircraft.  Ad- 
ministrator Shaffer  replied  to  me  In  a  brief 
letter  dated  November  9  He  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  response  to  your  request  of  2  November 
1972  please  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  our  re- 
ply to  the  Environmental  De.'ense  Funds 
letter  of   19  October  1972    Further  e'.aborm- 
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tlon  on  our  propoeed  noise  standard  for  au- 
peraonlc  aircraft  is  not  conaldered  necessary 
at  this  time  since  Its  publication  Is  Immi- 
nent." 

Sincerely, 

CI.TWT01LD  P  Cas«.  U.S.  Senator. 


LET'S  GIVE  BUREAUCRATS  CREDIT 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  those 
persons  who  man  the  Government  agen- 
cies are  an  "easy  target."  as  Hizabeth 
Drew  recently  pointed  out  in  a  W^OP 
editorial.  I  have  aimed  my  barbs 
from  time  to  time,  also  But  her  major 
point — one  I  believe  needs  emphasis — is 
that  Federal  workers  are  dedicated.  They 
are  honest.  They  are.  indeed,  "a  force 
for  stability." 

We  owe  Government  workers — the 
professionals,  the  managers,  and  the 
clerical  workers,  as  well — gratitude  for 
doing  their  jobs  under  trying  circum- 
stances 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Elizabeth  Drew's  commentary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BcmXADCRACT 

We  have  heard  so  much  that  Is  disturbing 
about  the  political  uses  to  which  our  govern- 
ment has  been  put.  that  we  might  overlook 
a  very  important,  and  more  hopeful,  fact. 
The  bureaucracy,  that  much  maligned  group, 
serves  us  very  well  Despite  the  pressures,  and 
temptations,  that  are  put  upon  It.  we  have 
a  remarkably.  Impressively,  honest  govern- 
ment. It  is  time  to  speak  up  for  the  federal 
government  clvU  servants,  to  honor  them, 
for  we  owe  them  a  great  deal  Right  now. 
despite  great  strains,  they  are  holding  our 
government  together. 

The  government  btireaucracy  Is  an  easy 
target.  It  Is  too  large,  too  slow,  too  saddled 
with  rulebooks  and  regulations  that  keep 
things  from  happening,  too  protective  of  the 
status  quo.  But  so  Is  almost  every  other 
bureaucracy — in  corporations,  umversities. 
news  orgaiilzatlons.  There  Is  something  In 
human  nature  that  has  an  Instinct  for  bu- 
reaucratization— for  over -complication  of 
what  Is  to  be  done.  V^ashlngton  bureaucrats 
are  not  exceptional  in  this  respect. 

But  they  may  be  exceptional  In  another 
one.  The  Idea  of  a  professional  government 
service  is  that  It  Is  to  be  protected  from  oar- 
tisan  pressures.  The  Nixon  administration 
appears  to  have  misunderstood  this,  as  It 
misunderstood  the  roles  of  many  Institutions 
In  a  free,  democratic  society  Many  of  those 
who  tried  hard  to  protect  the  independence 
of  the  civil  service  have  left  the  government. 
Many  government  workers  are  demoralized. 
Many  of  them  fear  that  their  reputations 
have  been  tarnished  by  recent  events  But 
this  should  not  be  the  case  Most  government 
workers  are  there  for  idealistic  reasons — 
they  believe  In  what  they  do  And  most  of 
them  resisted  great  pressures.  They  are  a 
force  for  stability.  They  may  be  as  honest 
a  government  bureaucracy  as  there  is  In  the 
world. 

We  should  honor  them. 


FRANCHISES— THE  WAY  TO 
FLY— OR  WALK 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues another  area  of  concern  under 
my  franchise  bill.  My  bill.  8.  2467.  pro- 


vides for  the  fair  dlsclasure  of  Informa- 
tion between  participants  to  a  franchise 
agreement. 

The  train  of  abuses  in  the  area  of 
franchises  has  barely  begun  to  surface. 
Not  only  are  the  abuses  felt  among  the 
[>artlclpaiits.  but  the  consumers  of  goods 
are  equally  subjected  to  the  risk  of  show 
or  no  show.  The  risk,  generally  without 
exact  measurement,  can.  I  submit  to  my 
collea8:ues.  be  here  measured  by  Its  out- 
side boundaries.  Therein  will  be  seen  the 
loss  of  services.  Investments,  and  savings 
to  consumers,  investors,  stockholders, 
and  businessmen 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  and  its  enclosures  re- 
ceived by  me  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO.  as  follows: 

AlCntCAN     SOCtTTT 

OF   TkAviL   Agknts,   Inc.. 

Octot)^    17,    1973. 
Hon.    Vanck   Hastkx. 
US.    ScTiate, 
Wiuhington,   DC. 

Dkab  Scnatob  Hastkk:  A  copy  of  your  bUl. 
S.  3467.  recently  Introduced  In  the  Senate, 
has  come  to  our  attention  and  we  are  anxious 
to  let  you  know  of  our  Interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  franchising. 

Enclosed  for  your  Information  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  Attorney  Oeneral  Louis  Lefko- 
wltz  of  New  York  State  describing  one  In- 
stance of  Inaccurate  claims  by  a  travel  In- 
dustry franchiser.  International  Travel  Mas- 
ters of  Philadelphia. 

Please   keep   us  Informed  of  the  progress 
of  your  legislation  and  how  we  may  be  of 
assistance    to    you    In    this    effort 
Sincerely. 

AaTHcm  ScHirr. 

Staff  Council. 

Ambucam   SocirrT 
OF  TaavsL   Agknts.  Inc., 

June  18.   1973. 

LotriS    J.     tXTKOWTTZ, 

Attorney  General.  State  of  Neu  York,  New 
York.  S.Y 

Dkas  Oknxxal  Lefkowttz  :  As  champion  of 
the  consumer  and  as  a  public  offlclai  con- 
cerned with  misleading  advertising.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  the  enclosed 
article  from  the  newspaper.  Travel  Weekly, 
dated  June  8.  1973.  The  article  reports  on 
a  recent  meeting  In  New  York  In  which  the 
President  of  a  Philadelphia  travel  company 
spoke  to  a  group  of  prospective  franchise 
purchasers  about  the  prospect  of  success  in 
the  travel  agent  Industry 

Included  in  the  article  are  a  series  of 
claims  regarding  the  Industry  which.  If  ac- 
curately reported,  are  extremely  misleading. 
If  not  downright  untrue.  Among  other  state- 
ments the  speaker  Is  reported  to  have  made 
are: 

"Almost  every  travel  agent  In  New  York 
and  Northern  New  Jersey  Is  making  •35.000 
to  160.000  a  year" 

"The  travel  agency  industry  U  a  e38  billion 
Industry". 

These  claims  are  simply  not  true 

Perhaps  your  office  would  deem  it  appro- 
priate to  Investigate  the  circumstances  of 
the  meeting  with  a  view  toward  disciplinary 
legal  action  If  false  and  misleading  claims 
were.  In  fact.  made. 

The  American  Society  of  Travel  Agenu  is 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  your  office  In  any 
and  all  efforts  to  Insure  that  misleading  and 
Inaccurate  claims  about  the  Industry  do  not 
result  In  business  and  personal  disappoint- 
ment and  (Inanclal  loss  to  the  detriment  of 


the  Individual,  the  travel  agent  Industry  and 
the  general  public. 

Very  truly  yours. 

AKTHtra  ScHiFF,  Staff  Counsel. 

Franchisob   Paints    Rost    Image    for   Pros- 

i»ECTs:  OoLPXN  Lirr  as  Retailer  Priced  at 

•  1.700 

(By  Bob  Davis) 

New  York. — A  rosy  picture  of  one-man 
travel  agencies  selling  large  numbers  of  trav- 
el group  charter  tickets  and  an  average  of 
15  cruises  a  month  to  walk-In  customers  Is 
being  painted  for  prospective  franchisees  by  a 
Philadelphia  Arm.  International  Travelmaa- 
ters. 

At  a  recent  New  York  meeting.  William  A. 
Nash,  president  of  the  new  company,  told  an 
audience  of  75  prospective  purchasers  that 
"almost  every  travel  agent  In  New  York  and 
Northern  New  Jersey  Is  making  $36,000  to 
•00.000  a  year." 

Travelmasters  offers  to  provide  a  training 
course  to  Investors  for  •1.700  and  grants  ex- 
clusive rights  to  the  name  In  a  specified  zip 
code  area  for  •600  The  Investor  can  buy  the 
rights  to  several  zip  codes  at  the  same  date. 

Nash  told  hU  audience  last  week  that  the 
road  to  success  as  a  travel  agent  could  be 
found  by  concentrating  on  TOC  and  affinity 
charter  sales  as  well  as  the  walk-In  cruise 
business,  and  by  avoiding  the  whole  matter 
of  getting  airline  appointments  and  selling 
point-to-point  tickets 

For  those  who  Insisted  on  providing  such 
services,  Naah  offered  a  novel  approach: 
"You  can  qualify  for  ASTA  and  get  your 
travel  benefits  " 

Another  plum  awaiting  the  Travelmasters 
franchisee,  according  to  Naih,  is  free  travel. 
Por  every  100  TOC  sales  Including  land  pack- 
ages, the  Investor  geU  a  free  TOC  trip,  and 
for  every  20  passengers  booked  on  the  same 
sailing,  a  free  cruise  He  made  no  mention 
of  who  would  operate  the  one-man  agencies 
while  the  owners  were  traveling. 

CLAIMS  AJTTUATXS 

Travelmasters  claims  to  have  sold  several 
franchises  in  the  greater  New  York  area 
Nine  franchisees  are  already  said  to  be  at- 
tending training  sessions,  which  are  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  Henze.  a  former  Amer- 
ican Airlines  ticket  agent  and  employe  of 
OKeefe  Travel  In  PhUadelphla  and  Leon- 
hardt  Travel  in  Jenklntown.  Pa. 

Henze  and  Loretta  Lorenzon,  described 
as  a  former  American  Airlines  Flagship  desk 
reservations  agent  In  Washington.  DC.  ap- 
parently represent  the  bulk  of  the  "over  45 
years  combined  experience  In  the  travel  In- 
dustry"  which   Travelmasters   boesu. 

Nash  Identified  himself  last  week  as  a 
professional  salesman.  He  Is  listed  in  Travel- 
masters'  promotional  literature  as  president 
of  the  North  American  Land  Development 
Corp  .  a  firm  which  he  described  as  selling 
"most  of  the  land  In  the  Poconos;  '  head  of 
a  company  which  produces  banding  ma- 
chines for  use  In  packaging,  and  chief  exec- 
utive of  a  holding  company  called  Group  7. 
Nash  said  that  Travelmasters'  entry  Into 
the  travel  franchise  field  was  prompted  by 
the  creation  of  travel  group  charters  last 
fall.  He  did  not  reveal  whether  he  had  an> 
prevloiis  experience  In  the  travel  business. 

International  Travelmasters  has  Its  head- 
quarters In  EUtlns  Park.  Pa  .  but  was  to  have 
opened  an  office  In  New  York  City  last  week- 
end. The  name  of  the  firm  Is  similar  to  that 
of  other  travel  firms.  Including  a  Philadel- 
phia wholesaler,  but  it  apparently  has  no 
connection  with  any  other  company  In  the 
travel  business. 

In  Its  presentation  to  the  New  York  audi- 
ence, Travelmasters  described  a  potential 
travel  agency  operation  which  differed  sig- 
nificantly from  profiles  developed  In  Industry 
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research,    such    as    the    recent    Louis    Harris 
study  conducted   for  Travel  Weekly. 

For  example,  the  promotional  material 
given  to  the  audience  Indicated  that  the 
Travelmasters  agent  would  do  30%  of  his 
business  in  cruising.  The  Harris  survey  show- 
ed that  cruises  accounted  for  12%  of  overall 
agency  sales. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Travelmasters  franchisees  are  also  pro- 
jected to  obtain  60%  of  their  Income  from 
either  TGC  or  affinity  charter  sales  together 
with  related  ground  arrangements,  whereas 
respondents  to  the  Harris  survey  Indicated 
that  only  18%  of  their  volume  came  from 
group  sales. 

Nash  said  that  Travelmasters  offices  Ini- 
tially would  be  selling  TGC  programs  oper- 
ated by  others,  but  that  the  firm  Intended 
eventually  to  operate  Its  own  TGC  programs. 
He  emphasized  that  "we  have  no  Intention  of 
permitting  travel  agents  to  sell  Travelmasters 
packages  now  or  at  any  time  In  the  future." 

He  admitted  that  TOCs  had  been  a  failure 
to  date  but  Insisted  that  this  only  "has  made 
obvious  the  need  for  a  network  of  people  to 
answer  questions  about  them." 

He  said  that  appointed  travel  agents  were 
not  Interested  In  selling  TGCs  "If  they  can 
get  commission  on  a  ^400  trip,  they  dont 
want  commission  on  a  ^179  TGC. 

"Travel  agents  are  not  marketing  pjeople," 
he  said.  "They've  had  it  pood  for  a  long  time" 

When  asked  by  an  audience  member  why 
appointments  should  not  be  sought,  Nash 
respKjnded  that  if  anyone  was  interested  he 
could  direct  them  to  a  New  York  agency  with 
appointments  which  could  be  purchased  for 
•40.000.  but  pointed  out  he  was  offering  an 
entry  Into  the  travel  business  for  only  •1.700. 

At  the  end  of  a  two-and-one-half  hour 
presentation,  about  40  of  the  original  group 
of  75  were  left  In  the  room,  filling  out  appli- 
cation. 

He  said  that  applicants  would  be  Investi- 
gated and  a  selection  board  would  advise 
those  who  had  been  found  acceptable  to 
Travelmasters. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  travel 
business  are  only  a  few  of  the  optimistic 
statements  made  by  Travelmasters  sptokes- 
men  to  convince  prospective   franchisees: 

"Almost  every  travel  agent  In  New  York  and 
northern  New  Jersey  Is  making  •SS.OOO  to 
$60,000  a  year." 

"The  travel  agency  Industry  Is  a  $38  billion 
Industry." 

"Travel  group  charters  for  the  first  time 
have  turned  air  travel  Into  mass  transpor- 
tation." 

"A  CAB  official  said  recently  there  would 
not  be  enough  travel  agents  by  1980  to  handle 
the  business." 


LET    US     BE     HONEST     WITH     THE 
AMERICAN  CONSUMER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  statistics  on  consumer  price  in- 
creases and  changes  in  real  earnings 
were  released  Just  a  few  days  ago.  I  want 
to  make  some  comments  to  put  these 
numbers  In  perspective  so  they  can  be 
understood  by  the  average  American 
worker  and  his  family. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  many 
times  this  year,  arguing  that  Nixon's  eco- 
nomic policies  are  seriously  injuring  con- 
sumers, and  pleading  with  the  President 
and  his  advisers  to  alter  their  economic 
policies  so  as  to  protect  consumers  and 
to  avoid  a  recession.  But.  the  President 
and  his  people  have  not  put  their  ener- 
gies Into  solving  the  Nation's  economic 
problems.  Instead  they  have  chosen  to  go 
about  the  country  preaching  the  Nixon 
economic  gospel  to  the  American  con- 


sumers, their  message  being  that  the 
average  American  consumer  "never  had 
it  so  good."  Well  let  us  take  a  closer  look 
and  then  come  to  our  own  conclusions. 

Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  for  example,  has 
been  before  mj-  Consumer  Economic  Sub- 
committee several  times  this  year  to 
proselytize.  On  August  1  he  said: 

Probably  the  key  thing  to  say  Is  that  the 
real  per  capita  Incomes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, after  allowing  for  infiation,  rose  sub- 
stantially from  the  4th  quarter  of  1972  to 
the  second  quarter  of  1973  and  were  much 
higher  then  ever  before  This  Is  the  funda- 
mental measure  of  the  performance  of  the 
economic  system.  We  are  mterested  In  the  In- 
flation problem  almost  entirely  in  relation  to 
the  behavior  of  real  Incomes.  .  ,  .  We  are  In- 
terested In  whether  the  Inflation  threatens 
to  bring  the  growth  of  real  Incomes  to  an 
end. 

I  fully  agree,  the  essential  question  is 
what  is  happening  to  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  the  average  American  family. 
Have  increases  in  income  kept  up  with 
soaring  prices?  The  answer.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  they  have  not. 

The  October  statistics  indicate  that 
inflation  has  brought  the  growth  of  real 
income  to  an  end  Consumers  have 
known  this  for  some  time — they  are 
often  ahead  of  the  statistics  and  econ- 
omists— and  I  think  it  is  misleading  to 
trj'  to  convince  them  that  the  current 
inflation  has  not  destroyed  income 
gains.  It  does  no  good  for  the  President 
and  his  advisors  to  trj-  to  deceive  the 
American  people  with  the  claim  that  the 
rate  of  inflation  is  slowing  down 

Let  me  now  re\-lew  what  the  October 
statistics  show  is  actually  happening  to 
our  consumers. 

The  consumer  price  index  rose  0.8  per- 
cent in  the  month  of  October.  This 
added  inflation  boosts  consumer  prices 
about  8  percent  above  their  level  at  this 
time  last  year.  And  there  are  no  signs 
that  the  current  inflation  is  easing  up. 
Looking  at  the  quarterly  increases  in  the 
consumer  price  index  for  1973.  we  see 
that  the  first  quarter  increased  about 
9  percent,  the  second  quarter  about  6  per- 
cent, and  the  most  recent  quarter  ending 
in  October  about  13  percent.  On  a 
monthly  basis,  the  CPI  has  increased 
from  an  annual  rate  of  about  4  percent 
in  January  of  1973  to  an  annual  rate  of 
about  8  percent  in  October.  There  is  no 
truth  to  the  administration's  claims 
that  the  rate  of  inflation  is  slowing 
down.  The  statistics  clearly  support  what 
every  housewife  already  knows,  prices 
on  necessities  have  risen  more  rapidly 
this  year  than  they  have  in  well  over 
a  decade. 

As  we  would  expect,  this  increasing 
over-all  rate  of  inflation  Is  based  on 
price  increases  among  many  of  the  items 
in  the  consumers  market  basket.  Look- 
ing at  the  food  component  of  the  CPI. 
for  example,  we  see  that  food  pur- 
chased in  grocery  stores  declined 
slightly  in  October,  but  that  food  pur- 
chased away  from  home  rose  about  2 
percent,  and  food  overall  increased 
about  one-half  a  percent  in  October. 
These  statistics  do  not  mean  much  to 
the  consumer,  however,  because  they 
have  seen  food  prices  rise  19  percent 
in  the  last  year,  and  29  percent  during 
the  last  3  months.  In  the  recent  past. 


the  average  family  with  a  $10,000  a 
year  income  spent  about  $2,200  on  food 
each  year  This  year,  however,  this  fam- 
ily food  spending  has  jumped  to  $2,640 
an  increase  of  $440. 

The  October  statistics  also  reveal  ma- 
jor price  increases  for  most  other  items 
in  the  consumer's  market  basket  The 
service  Index  rose  over  1  percent  last 
month,  and  had  risen  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  about  11  percent 
over  the  last  3  months.  The  index  for 
nonfood  commodities  rose  9  percent, 
about  twice  the  usual  increase  for 
October. 

As  we  might  expect,  price  increases  for 
gaisoline  and  fuel  oil  accounted  for  much 
of  the  nonfood  price  increase,  with  gas- 
oline prices  up  3  percent  in  October  and 
fuel  oil  and  coal  jumping  about  6  percent 
last  month.  In  the  last  year,  gasoline  and 
motor  oil  prices  have  increased  10  percent 
and  fuel  oil  and  coal  have  increased 
about  20  percent.  .Ajid  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  hold  prices  dowTi.  these  increases 
are  just  the  tip  of  the  fuel  price  iceberg 
The  price  trend  is  definitely  up. 

Housing  is  still  another  area  where 
the  recent  inflation  has  had  a  severe  im- 
pact on  the  consumer.  Housing  prices 
jumped  over  1  percent  in  October  alone. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  higher  mort- 
gage costs  that  result  from  excessivel,v 
high  interest  rates  Housing  costs  have 
increased  about  6  percent  in  the  last  year. 
For  our  average  family  with  a  $10  000  a 
year  annual  income,  these  price  Increases 
mean  that  it  must  now  pay  at  least  $200 
a  year  more  for  housing. 

These  price  increases  are  by  them- 
selves sources  of  con.':iderable  concern 
But  as  Dr  Stein  has  said,  the  real  ques- 
tion l5,  What  is  happening  to  the  real 
purchasing  power  of  consumers  as  both 
prices  and  money  incomes  have  in- 
creased' 

The  latest  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
d.'-ta  on  real  earnings  in  October  1973. 
unfortunately,  show  that  the  real  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  worker 
and  his  family  is  actually  declining. 

Over  the  last  year,  real  average  weekly 
earnings  have  declined  from  $110  to  $108 
Real  gross  average  weekly  earnings  de- 
creased six-tenths  of  1  percent  from  Sep- 
tember to  October  .K  rise  in  average 
hourly  earnings  was  ofTset  by  a  decrease 
in  the  work  and  increases  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index. 

Other  measures  of  the  real  purchas- 
ing power  of  consumers  also  show  that 
inflation  has  taken  its  toll  on  the  con- 
sumer pocketbook.  Take-home  pay.  for 
example,  showed  a  six-tenths  drop  In 
October,  as  well  as  a  significant  drop 
since  October  of  1972  Real  spendable 
earnings  declined  3  3  percent  during  the 
last  year. 

As  one  can  readily  see.  even  from  this 
brief  analysis  of  the  October  statistics, 
the  real  standard  of  li^-lng  of  most  Amer- 
icans was  eroded  In  1973  It  does  no  good 
to  try  to  deceive  the  American  people 
They  never  swallowed  the  administra- 
tion's line  that,  'they  never  had  it  so 
good."  They  knew  better. 

They  are  a  lot  smarter  about  their  own 
welfare  than  Government  economists 
realize.  And  it  may  be  that  pretending 
the  consumer  is  well  off  when  he  is  not 
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will  lead  to  additional  economic  prob- 
lems. It  certainly  undermines  the  peo- 
ples confidence  in  Government  spokes- 
men and  is  no  help  in  reducing  the  Presi- 
dent's credibility  problem. 

It  is  tmie  for  the  President  and  his 
spokesmen  to  level  with  the  American 
cor^sumer  about  the  seriousness  of  the 
current  inflation,  its  impact  on  consumer 
well-being,  and  the  serious  likelihood 
that  present  policies  could  lead  to  a  re- 
cession in  1974 
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FOREIGN  REL.\TIONS  COMMITTEES 
DRAFT  RULES  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  AMBASSADORL\L  NOMI- 
NATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  ear- 
her  this  year  the  attempt  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  wTlte  a 
set  of  draft  rules  for  its  ow-n  guidance  in 
the  consideration  of  ambassadorial  nom- 
matlons  was  publicized.  Immediately  at 
issue  was  the  question  of  political  con- 
tributions by  nominees  but  also  involved 
was  a  growing  concern  over  the  years 
about  the  responsiveness  of  nominees, 
once  confirmed,  to  requests  by  the  com- 
mittee for  mformation  or  personal  ap- 
pearances, as  well  as  their  general  quali- 
fications to  represent  the  United  SUtes 
abroad. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the 
draft  rules,  the  committee  decided  to  ob- 
tain the  views  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  of  the  American  Foreign  Service  As- 
sociation on  Its  efforts.  I  believe  that 
their  replies  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  correspondence  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

While  the  committee,  for  the  mo- 
ment, has  laid  aside  further  considera- 
tion of  the  draft  rules,  I  believe  that  the 
attempt  has  already  been  fnutful  and 
has  clarified  the  committees  and  the 
State  Department  s  search  for  the  quali- 
ues  to  be  expected  of  ambassadorial 
nominees 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jlne  29,  1973. 
Hon   WnxiAM  P.  Rocxu. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washingtcm.  DC. 

Dka*  M«  Scoutaxt:  When  you  appeared 
before  ttje  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  Apni  30,  1973,  you  commented  on  the 
Interest  Committee  Members  have  abown  'in 
the  question  of  campaign  contributions  and 
( wnbassadorlaJ )  appolntmenu  "  Tou  said 
you  thought  this  concern  was  "excellent" 
and  thAt  you  had  talked  with  the  President 
about    It  and  he  agrees  that   this  la  a 

good  time  to  be  thinking"  about  thU  sub- 
ject. This  "Is  not  Just  an  evil  that  affect* 
any  particxUar  Administration,"  you  said 
"It  Is  a  fact  of  life  of  our  system."  you  con- 
tinued, "and  we  ought  to  see  what  we  can 
do  to  prcrrtde  some  proper  safeguards  "  Your 
remarks  were  directed  primarily  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  relationship  between  political 
oontrtbutjons  and  the  nomln*tlon  of  non- 
career  ambassadors. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  committee  has  dis- 
cussed several  ground  rules  which  is  believes 
might  provide  guidance  to  the  Committee 
In  acting  on  future  nomlnaftons  and  be  sug- 
gestive to  the  President  as  to  the  qualities 
the  Committee  will  hereafter  seek  In  am- 
baswdorlal  nominees. 

Because    of    your   exprsMed   lnt«-«st.    the 


Committee,  which  has  not  yet  acted  on  these 
Draft  Rules,  invites  your  comment  thereon 
and  the  comments  of  the  White  House  if 
that  seems  appropriate  to  you.  In  addition. 
the  Committee  requests  that  you  convey  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association  for  the  purpoee  of  ob- 
taining comments  of   the   Association. 

The  Draft  Rules  are  as  follows: 

Rule  one;  The  Committee.  In  the  absence 
of  clearly  demonstrated  foreign  policy  com- 
petence or  experience,  will  oppose  confirma- 
tion of  ambassadorial  nominees  whose  prima 
facte  qualification  for  appointment  rests  on 
monetary  political  contributions  (direct  or 
indirect)  in  excess  of  ($5.0OO-*10.00OJ  In 
the  last  campaign  year. 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  wUl.  after 
January.  1975.  oppose  confirmation  of  non- 
career  ambassadorial  nominees  when  the 
number  of  such  nominees  exceeds  15  per- 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  U.S.  ambassadors 
accredited  to  foreign  nations,  or  If  the  per- 
centage of  non -career  to  career  ambassadors 
1  exceeds  20  percent]  In  any  geographic  area 
such  as  Europe,  Latin  America,  etc  ,  is  un- 
balanced. 

Rule  two:  The  Committee  wUl  scrutinize 
hereafter  with  special  care  all  ambassadorial 
nominations,  career  and  non-career,  to 
ascertain  the  nominees' 

1  commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  duly  constituted 
committees  of  the  Ser.ate; 

2  recognition  that  In  his  dealings  with 
a  foreign  country  "a  national  commitment 
bv  the  United  States  results  only  from 
affirmative  action  taken  by  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  means  of  a  treaty, 
statute,  or  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  speclflcally  providing  for 
such  commitment"; 

3.  understanding  that  "upon  .  .  .  request 
(he)  may  express  (personal)  views 
and  opinions,  and  make  recommendations 
he  considers  appropriate,  if  the  request  of  the 
conunlttee  or  a  member  of  the  committee 
relate*  to  a  subject  which  Is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee": 

4  agreement  to  give  the  Committee  a  con- 
fldentlal  statement  of  his  or  her  financial 
holdings  and  to  make  suitable  disposition 
of  such  holdings  as  the  Committee  or  the 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State  may 
believe  necessary  to  avoid  a  potential  con- 
flict of  interest; 

5  knowledge  of  the  history  and  current 
economic  and  political  problems  of  the 
country  to  which  the  nominee  la  to  be  ac- 
credited; 

6  familiarity  with,  or  ability  [quickly  to 
acquU*.  a  workable  use  of  the  language  In 
general  diplomatic  use)  (and  wlUlntjnesa  to 
acquire  a  workable  use  of  the  dominant  lan- 
guage I  In  the  country  to  which  the  nominee 
is  to  be  accredited. 

Rule  three :  The  Committee  will,  after  Jan- 
uary. 1974.  oppose  conferring  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  upon  any  Individual  nominated 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  anv  Inter- 
national organ,  agency,  or  conference  unless 
by  law  tlie  position  of  the  US.  representative 
:o  such  crgan.  agency,  or  conference,  is  de- 
signated as  carrying  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
(or  unless  represenUtlves  from  a  majority 
of  the  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  having  similar  responsibilities  are 
accorded  the  title  of  Ambassador) 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the 
rationale  behind  these  draft  rules.  I  sug- 
gest you  have  your  offices  speak  with  Mr 
Carl  Marcy,  who  has  discussed  these  rules 
In  a  most  unofficial  way  with  various  officers 
in  the  Department  of  State 

I  look  forward  to  having  your  early  com- 
ments 

Sincerely  yours. 

J  W.  FuT.miioitT, 

Chairman. 


DxPAXTtUNT   OP   8t*t«. 
Washington,  DC  ,  Jvly  20,  1973 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fttlbbicht, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dkar  Ma.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  29,  1973  to  Secretary  Rogers. 
We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  Committee's  Draft  Rules  regard- 
ing the  nomination  of  ambassadors. 

Some  of  the  polnu  raised  in  the  Draft 
Rules  have  extensive  legal  and  policy  impll- 
cauons  which  we  will  want  to  discuss  with 
Secretary  Rogers  Hence.  I  am  writing  to  let 
you  know  that  a  substantive  reply  will  be 
delayed  untU  we  can  talk  to  him  after  he 
returns  from  East  Asia. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth    Rush, 
Acting   Secretary. 

DEPARTMrNT    OF   STATE, 

Washington,  DC.  September  21,  1973. 

Hon.    J.    W     PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  responding  to 
your  letter  of  June  29.  1973.  asking  for  com- 
ments on  the  question  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  ambassadorial  appointments. 

The  key  factor  In  the  choice  of  any  am- 
bassador is  to  find  the  appropriate  person 
for  the  particular  country  at  a  given  time. 
That  person  could  be  career  or  non-career.  I 
believe  that  ambassadorial  nominees  nor- 
mally should  have  knowledge  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  some  experience  In  that  field, 
whether  in  International  business  or  banking 
in  the  teaching  of  foreign  affairs,  in  Inter- 
national service.  In  other  similar  fields  or  In 
the  Foreign  Service,  If  this  experience  has 
been  Umlted.  I  believe  It  should  be  counter- 
balanced by  marked  achievement  in  the 
academic  world,  industry',  the  arts,  or  some 
other  profession.  Each  nominee  should  be 
Judged  on  three  Important  points:  ability, 
distinction,  and  experience  Campaign  con- 
tributions should  not  be  a  posiuve  factor 
in  choosing  a  nominee  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  the  fact  of  a  campaign  contribu- 
tion and  the  size  of  such  a  contribution  not 
be  disqualifying  in  the  case  of  an  otherwise 
qualified  individual. 

I  feel  that  formal  percentage  limitations 
on  noncareer  ambassadors  are  not  needed, 
but  as  a  matter  of  background  Information 
over  a  period  of  at  least  the  last  26  years,  the 
percentage  of  non-career  ambassadors  has 
remained  rather  consistently  near  the  level 
of  30  percent  I  agree  that  It  Is  preferable.  If 
possible,  to  keep  the  ratio  of  career  to  non- 
career  ambassadors  In  the  various  regions 
from  becoming  "unbalanced."  and  we  wUl 
endeavor  to  dUtrlbute  the  non-career  am- 
bassadors more  than  has  been  the  case  In 
the  past  However.  I  think  we  should  antic- 
ipate that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  con- 
centration of  non-career  ambassadors  at 
certain  posu. 

I  agree  that  ambassadors  should  respond 
to  requesu  to  appear  and  testifv  before 
duly  constituted  committees  of  the  Congress 
When  asked  Sometime.*  thev  may  feel  it 
necessary  to  request  to  be  heard  In  Executive 
Session.  ThU  has  been  our  consistent  policy 
ThU  Administration  firmly  believes  that 
close  cooperation  between  the  Executive  and 
LegUlatlve  Branches  u  essential  and  desir- 
able in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  However 
as  we  have  suted  on  other  occasions  we  do 
reel  that  there  are  at  least  some  kinds  of 
actions  within  the  scope  of  the  definition  of 
national  commltmenu  contained  in  8  Res 
85  of  June  26.  1969  that  the  President  alone 
has  constitutional  authority  to  enter  into 
Therefore,   in   that  sense   we  have   not   ac- 

f!''^w*'^l.*^*""°*  "°*  **^<^«P*  the  assertion 
that  the  PreMdent  alone  has  no  a,uhorlty 
to  undertake  any  national  commlfments 
We  would,  of  course,  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
Committees  ascertaining  the  views  of  nomi- 
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nees  on  the  question  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  la  undertaking  commitments  for 
this  nation. 

I  trust  that  the  Committee  recognizes  that 
a  request  for  an  ambassador  to  express  per- 
sonal views  and  opinions,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations which  In  some  instances 
might  differ  from  the  official  policy  he  is 
called  on  to  admLnUter.  could  place  that 
Individual  in  a  very  difficult  position.  I 
trust  you  will  continue  to  allow  each  In- 
dividual the  right  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  he  wishes  to  discuss  his  personal 
views  on  a  given  subject. 

I  agree  that  ambassadors  should  provide 
confidential  statements  of  financial  holdings. 
and  they  have  been  doing  so  for  some  time 
in  aceordanre  with  State  Department  regu- 
lations and  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law.  I  suggest  that  the  purpose  of  the^e 
statements  is  not  to  avoid  a  "potential  con- 
flict of  interest"  but  rather  to  avoid  a  "sub- 
stantial conflict  of  interest  or  the  appearance 
of  such  a  conflict." 

I  agree  that  ambassadors  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  hUtory  and  current 
economic  and  political  problems  of  countries 
to  which  they  are  appointed.  Familiarity 
with  the  language  in  general  diplomatic  use 
in  the  countr>'  to  which  the  ambassador  Is 
accredited  Is  also  highly  desirable.  The  need 
for  a  workable  knowledge  of  the  dominant 
language,  however,  is  questionable  and  may 
even  be  unnecessarily  time-consuming  In 
countries  where  a  non-local  language  Is 
v.ldely  spoken  or  where  there  may  be  several 
local  languages.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
keep  In  mind  that  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  local  language  has  not  hindered  many 
embassadors.  l)oth  career  and  non-career, 
from  doing  exemplary  Jobs  for  their  country. 

As  to  the  final  point  suggested  by  your 
Committee,  I  believe  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  nominations  to  positions  as 
representative  to  an  International  organiza- 
tion and  as  chief  delegate  to  an  International 
conference.  As  far  as  International  organiza- 
tions are  concerned.  It  <vould  appear  unneces- 
sary to  require  that  each  position  carrying 
the  rank  of  ambassador  be  so  designated  by 
1:aw.  since  the  Senate  under  existing  arrange- 
ments has  the  power  to  give  or  to  withhold 
Its  advice  and  consent  to  each  nomination 
In  the  light  of  the  rank  to  be  conferred  on 
the  officer  concerned. 

As  an  example,  as  regards  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  believe  the  Congress  was  wise  not  to 
specify  In  the  UN  Participation  Act  how 
many  persons  in  addition  to  our  Permanent 
RepresentTtlve  should  have  the  rank  of  am- 
bas-iador.  In  varying  situations,  a  greater  or 
a  lesser  number  may  be  required.  Writing 
Into  law  what  the  specific  title,  rank,  and 
."itatu.-f  of  each  po-sltlon  Is  to  be  would  entail 
a  de^ee  of  rigidity  disadvantageous  both  to 
the  Executive  Branch  and  to  the  Congress. 

Linking  our  ambassadorUl  representation 
to  that  of  other  governments  would  place 
forelg^n  nations  in  a  position  to  determine 
something  that  should  be  determined  by  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  itself.  In  some 
rases,  the  United  States  may  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  follow  the  practice  of  a  majority 
of  the  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council;  in  others,  our  interests  may  dictate 
otherwise.  I  believe  the  present  system,  which 
requires  each  case  to  be  considered  on  Its 
merits,  is  preferable  to  a  rule  that  would 
tend  to  prejudge  future  cases. 

In  respect  to  conferences.  I  believe  It  would 
not  be  practical  to  rely  either  on  legislation 
or  on  the  practice  of  four  other  governments. 
LegUlatlon  could  be  impractical  or  unduly 
restrictive  because  participation  In  Interna- 
tional conferences  often  has  to  be  decided 
In  a  time  frame  that  would  not  permit  the 
passage  of  relevant  legislation  by  Congress 
even  where  the  Justification  for  the  use  of 
the  ambassadorial  title  Is  evident.  Here.  too. 
I  would  prefer  that  our  decisions  about  the 
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rank  of  our  chief  delegate  not  depend  upon 
what  other  Security  Council  members  may 
decide — particularly  since  we  may  want  to 
make  our  decUlon  before  they  have  made 
theirs— but  rather  be  dependent  upon  our 
own  specific  needs  at  the  time. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  authority  under  22  USC 
901  (c) ,  as  amended  by  Section  107  of  Public 
Law  92-352,  to  confer  the  rank  of  ambas- 
sador 'in  connection  with  special  missions 
for  the  President  of  an  essentially  limited 
and  temporary  nature  of  not,  exceeding  six 
months." 

We  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association  as  you 
requested  and  understand  that  the  Associa- 
tion's comments  will  be  sent  directly  to  you. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  Rush, 
Acting  Secretary. 

American  Foreign 
Service  Association. 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  28, 1973. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pttlbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.   Senate,   Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  For  half  a  century, 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Association 
has  been  dedicated  to  Increasing  the  profes- 
sional caliber  of  American  diplomacy.  As  the 
official  representative  of  the  12.000  men  and 
women  of  the  Foreign  Service,  we  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  letter 
of  June  29  to  Secretary  Rogers  regarding  am- 
bassadorial appointments. 

APSA  strongly  concurs,  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
the  desirability  of  establishing  ground  rules 
for  use  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  evaluating  ambassadorial  nomina- 
tions. We  are  In  full  agreement  with  the 
objectives  and  standards  set  forth  In  your 
letter. 

The  Association  U  particularly  pleased 
with  efforts  by  the  Ck)mmlttee  to  preclude 
a  long-standing  abuse  which  has  been  per- 
petrated by  both  political  parties — the  auc- 
tioning of  ambassadorships.  APSA  has  always 
maintained  the  principle  that  the  United 
States  deserves  to  be  represented  abroad 
by  the  best  qualified  ambassadors.  The  selec- 
tion of  any  ambassador,  career  or  noncareer, 
should  be  based  primarily  on  competence 
and  experience  In  foreign  affairs.  We  believe 
the  application  of  exacting  standards  to  all 
appointments  would  help  to  ensure  that  both 
career  and  noncareer  ambassadors  are  of  the 
highest  caliber. 

The  application  of  such  standards  would 
result  in  career  officers  from  AID.  USIA  and 
State  being  found  the  best  qualified  Indi- 
viduals In  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  We 
recognize,  however,  based  on  our  past  ex- 
perience, that  the  appointment  of  distin- 
guished Individuals  from  outside  the  career 
service  In  some  cases  would  be  entirely  Jus- 
tified. Many  of  these  Individuals  have  made 
extraordinary  contributions  to  American 
diplomacy.  However,  the  experience  of  our 
membership  has  l)een  that,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  this  country  htis  not  been  well 
served  by  those  ambassadors  whose  sole  or 
primary  qualification  for  that  office  has  been 
their  level  of  contributions  to  the  party  In 
power.  This  Association,  therefore,  strongly 
supports  efforts  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  preclude  ambassadorial 
appointments  based  upon  political  contribu- 
tions and  contacts,  personal  fortunes,  or 
other  questionable  criteria. 

We  have  the  following  comments  on  the 
specific  guidelines  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee: 

Rule  one.  first  paragraph:  As  noted  above, 
we  support  entirely  efforts  to  preclude  am- 
bassadorial appointments  based  largely  on 
monetary  contributions,  Irrespective  of  the 
amount.  We  recognize,  however,  that  some 
concrete  maximum  sum   may  be   necessary 


and.  If  so,  the  amount  should  be  a^s  low  as 
possible.  We  would  suggest  a  minor  modifi- 
cation in  the  propoeed  language  along  the 
following  lines: 

The  Committee  will  approve  for  confirma- 
tion twily  those  ambassadorial  nominees  who 
possess  demonstrated  competence  or  experi- 
ence m  foreign  affairs.  The  Committee  will 
oppose  confirmation  of  any  nominee  whose 
prima  facie  qualifications  for  appolr.tment 
rests  on  monetary  political  contrtbutlons. 
and  shall  subject  to  special  scrutiny  any 
nominee  whose  contrtbutlons  (direct  or  In- 
direct) to  the  most  recent  presidential  cam- 
paign exceed  $5,000. 

Rule  one,  second  paragraph:  AFSA  strong- 
ly supports  the  intent  of  this  paragraph, 
though  we  note  the  difficulties  ir.hersnt  in 
hard  and  fast  percentages.  To  our  knowl- 
edge. In  no  other  professional  foreign  serv- 
ice does  the  percentage  cf  noncareer  am- 
bassadors approach  even  ten  percent  Cer- 
tainly, fifteen  percent  should  be  sufficient 
to  permit  the  Executive  to  nominate,  from 
time  to  time,  distinguished  noncareer  of- 
ficers as  ambassadors.  Similarly,  we  concur 
with  the  Committee  that  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why.  in  any  geographic  area,  the 
percentage  of  noncareer  ambassadors  should 
be  substantially  higher  than  In  other  geo- 
graphic areas.  TTie  past  practice  of  assigning 
a  highly  disproportionate  number  of  non- 
career  officers  as  ambassadors  to  Western 
Europe  has  not  only  distorted  career  oppor- 
tunities In  the  Service,  but  has  not  been 
helpful  to  our  relations  with  our  European 
allies.  In  this  regard,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  lack  of  personal  fortune  should  not  be 
considered  a  factor.  The  United  States  should 
have  the  professionally  best  qualified  am- 
bassadors in  London.  Paris,  Tokyo,  etc..  even 
if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  personally 
wealthy. 

Rule  two:  AFSA  supports  the  purposes  of 
the  six  points  under  Rule  two.  We  recognize 
that  the  Senate  has  constitutional  preroga- 
tives which  Imply  obligations  to  the  Senate 
on  the  part  of  any  officer  of  the  government, 
including  ambassadors,  in  addition  to  his  or 
her  obligations  to  the  President  Nonethe- 
less, ambassadors  abroad  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  President.  Their  dutv  is  to  ex- 
ecute foreign  policy  in  keeping'  with  the 
decisions  of  duly  elected  officials.  Any  re- 
quirements which  forced  an  ambassador  to 
choose  between  his  loyalty  to  the  President 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  wUl  of  Congress  would 
place  the  Individual  in  an  untenable  posi- 
tion. In  our  view,  ambassadors  and  career 
officials  should  not  be  drawn  into  the  In- 
evitable constitutional  struggles  between  the 
Executive  branch  and  the  Congress  concern- 
ing their  respecUve  foreign  pollcv  roles,  and. 
as  officers  of  the  Executive  branch,  they 
should  carry  out  instructions  in  keeping  with 
whatever  decisions  result  from  the  Interac- 
tions between  the  two  (or  three)  branches 
of  the  government. 

We  have  the  fcllowing  comments  on  the 
specific   points   In   rule   two: 

Paragraph  one  AFSA  is  confident  th.^r  a!: 
career  officers  understand  the  need  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  the  Committee  upon 
request.  The  obligation  to  tesUfv  on  certain 
sensitive  sectirity  matters,  hovrever.  raises 
constitutional  Issues  which  go  beyond  AFSA's 
competence  to  address. 

Paragraph  two  This  paragraph  raises  simi- 
larly difficult  constitutional  issues. 

Paragraph  three  We  understand  that  this 
paragraph  incorporates  language  which  is 
already  the   law  of  the  land. 

Paragraph  /our.  We  strongly  concur  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  We  would 
suggest,  however,  in  keeping  with  the  pur- 
pose of  rule  one  that  the  following  be  added 
and  to  provide  the  Committee  with  a  list 
of  all  |x>litlcal  contributions  made  by  the 
nominee  and  his  or  her  immediate  family 
during  the  five  years  previous  to  his  or  her 
nomination; 
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Para^aph  five:  APSA  supports  the  purpoae 
of  this  paragraph.  WhUe  we  believe  relevant 
experience  and  proven  aptitude  in  foreign 
affairs  shouid  be  the  predominant  consld- 
eratioos,  a  full  tuiowledge  of  the  country  to 
which  an  ambassador  Is  being  assigned  is 
essential  We  woxiid  suggest,  however,  several 
modifications  to  broaden  the  topics  about 
which  a  nominee  should  be  knowledgeable, 
and  to  make  clear  that  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge— which  could  be  acquired  quickly — is 
not  sufficient 

6.  thorough  understanding  of  the  history. 
culture.  International  relations  and  current 
political,  economic  and  social  problems  of 
the  country  to  which  the  nominee  Is  to  be 
accredited: 

Paragraph  six:  We  strongly  agree  with  the 
Committee  on  the  desirability  of  emphasiz- 
ing foreign  language*  In  assessing  the  qual- 
ifications of  any  ambassadorial  nominee, 
whether  a  career  or  noncareer  officer.  How- 
ever. th(  Issue  !3  a  bit  more  complex  than 
the  Conunlttees  proposal  would  Indicate  In 
the  first  place,  the  so-called  "hard  languages" 
(such  as  Japanese.  Chinese  and  Arabic)  are 
extraordinarily  dlfBcult  to  learn,  particularly 
at  the  age  of  most  ambassadorial  nominees. 
The  current  exacting  language  requirements 
imposed  on  Junior  and  middle-level  officers 
m  the  Foreign  Services  of  State  and  USIA. 
and  the  ambitious  training  programs  In  all 
three  Agencies  should,  over  time,  insure  that 
there  Is  a  sufficient  pool  of  officers  trained 
in  these  languages  from  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  may.e  his  nominations  At  present, 
however.  th:s  U  not  the  case,  and  the  rule 
proposed  by  the  Committee  might  thus  pre- 
clude otherwise  Justifiable  nomination*. 
Moreover,  in  a  few  countries,  for  the  am- 
bassador u>  learn  one  of  the  dominant  local 
languages,  but  not  others,  would  give  the 
Impression  of  talcing  sides  in  ethnic  con- 
flicts within  the  host  country.  To  avoid 
these  problems,  and  place  even  greater  em- 
phasU  on  foreign  languages  as  a  qualifica- 
tion to  hold  the  position  of  Ambassador  we 
would  suggest  the  foUowing  modification- 
8.  Either: 

(1)  A  proven  working  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  the  nom- 
inee Is  to  be  accredited,  or 

(2)  A  proven  working  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  general  diplomatic  use  In  the 
country  of  accreditation,  and  the  wUllng- 
ness  and  ability  to  acquire  a  workable  use 
of  the  dominant  language  of  the  country 
to  which  the  nominee  is  to  be  accredited, 
provided  that  the  acquUitlon  of  such  knowl- 
edge U  practicable  and  desirable 

We  recognize  that  even  this  modification 
may  not  cover  every  contingency  (eg .  Mon- 
golia, where  not  only  the  Indigenous  lang- 
uage but  also  the  languages  In  diplomatic 
use  are  •hard"  languages),  but.  as  a  guide- 
line, we  believe  that  the  wording  we  have 
proposed  would  suffice  for  almost  all  clr- 
ciunstances 

Rule  three  We  agr-e  with  the  purpose 
of  this  rule  However,  the  wording  of  the 
final  bracketed  clause  appears  to  be  unduly 
restrictive  We  would  suggest  the  following 
alternative  language:  or  unless  a  majority 
of  the  principal  representatives  of  member 
or  participating  govemmenu  bearing  similar 
responsibilities  are  accorded  the  title  of  Am- 
beuaador 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  how  mxich  we 
a«  a  professional  aMocla'.lon.  appreciate  this 
effort  on  the  Committee  g  part  to  improve 
the  professional  caliber  of  American  ambas- 
sadors abroad  and  to  preclude  the  selling 
of  ambaAsadorshlps.  I  have  enclosed  for  your 
Information  a  letter  which  the  AssoclaUon 
haa  sent  to  Secretary  Rogers  on  thu  subject. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  D.  Botatt, 
Chatrman.  Boari  of  Dtrectort. 


AUXVCAN  POKEXCN  SKSVICX 

AaOOClATION. 

Washington,  D.C  ,  October  24,  1973. 
Hon  J.  W  PtrLaaicHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationt, 
US  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

D«A«  Mr.  CHAiaMAN:  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Foreign  Service 
Association  to  express  our  deep  concern 
About  the  testimony  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  confirmation  hearing  of 
Mr.  Klngdon  Oould  to  be  US  Ambassador 
to  The  Netherlands.  Your  statement  In  the 
Congreoslonal  Record  of  October  1.  1973. 
that  Mr.  Oould  appears  to  have  been  less 
than  candid  In  falling  to  disclose  to  the 
Committee  the  full  mount  of  his  family's 
political  contributions  and  reports  of  the 
subsequent  meeting  between  Senator  Pell 
and  Mr.  Oould  are  most  disturbing. 

This  situation  underlines  the  urgent  need 
for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
promptly  to  establish  and  apply  guidelines 
to  be  used  In  evaluating  ambassadorial 
nominations.  As  I  indicated  in  my  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  29,  the  Association  is 
in  full  agreement  with  the  objectives  and 
standards  proposed  by  the  Committee  We 
share  the  Committees  concern  that  ambas- 
sadorial appointments  be  made  only  to  the 
most  highly  qualified  Individuals  with  dem- 
onstrated excellence,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  p.3lltlcal  contribution  or  personal  wealth 
We  further  believe  that  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent application  of  guidelines,  such  as 
those  we  have  discussed,  would  prevent  in- 
cidents of  the  kind  you  noted  in  your  October 
1  insertion  into  the  record. 

I  would  appreciate.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
opportunity  to  call  upon  you  to  discuss  this 
Important  matter  which  Is  so  vital  to  the 
Aasoclatlons  commitment  to  protect  the 
career    principle. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  the 
above 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tmo»«as  D  Botatt. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors 

Amkbican  FoacicN  Sebvicx 

Association. 
Washington.  DC,  August  28, 1973. 

Hon.  WUXIAM  P.  ROGKBS. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Wa-ihington,  DC. 

DCAK  M«  SzcssTAaT  Senator  Fulbrlght. 
in  his  letter  to  you  of  June  39.  1973,  re- 
quested that  you  provide  the  American  For- 
eign Service  AseocUtlon  with  a  copy  of  hU 
letter  In  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  AF8A 
on  the  Committee's  proposed  ground  rules 
for  assessing  ambassadorial  nominees.  We 
have  replied  directly  to  the  Chairman  and  I 
am  enclosing  for  your  Information  a  copy 
of  our  comments  to  the  Committee 

As  you  win  see  from  our  reply.  AF8A 
strongly  supports  the  general  objectives 
which  the  Committee  seeks  to  achieve 
through  its  proposed  guidelines  We  believe 
application  of  the  Committee's  guidelines, 
appropriately  modified,  will  improve  the  cali- 
ber o'  American  representation  abroad  Since 
the  Committee's  role  is  limited  to  approving 
or  disapproving  the  nominees  submitted  by 
the  President,  however,  the  primary  respon- 
slbUlty  for  assuring  that  the  United  States 
is  represented  abroad  only  by  the  best  quali- 
fied ambassadors  will  still  rest  largely  with 
the  Executive  Branch  We  urge  you.  there- 
fore, Mr  Secretary,  to  take  the  lead  In  a 
parallel  effort  to  the  Committee  to  upgrade 
the  caliber  of  American  ambassadors 

In  that  context,  we  suggest  that  the  follow- 
ing considerations  be  Uken  Into  account: 

( 1 )  Thli  country  has  benefited  greatly  from 
the  service  of  dUtlngulshed  Americans  such 
as  David  Bruce,  Henr/  Cabot  Lodge.  Averell 


W.  Harrlman,  and  many  others  as  American 
ambassadors.  But  In  selecting  potential 
nominees  from  outside  the  career  service, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  assure  that 
only  those  best  qualified  for  the  position  are 
given  consideration  Political  connections  and 
personal  fortune  are  p>oor  substitutes  for  pro- 
fessional competence. 

(2)  In  nominating  career  officers,  the  same 
principle  should  apply.  Ambassadorships 
should  not  be  granted  as  a  reward  for  diligent 
service  to  a  particular  position  or  function, 
but  should  be  based  solely  on  an  assessment 
that  the  o.ncer  selected  is  the  best  individual 
available  to  serve  In  a  particular  post.  In  this 
regard,  few  officers  who  enter  the  Service 
laterally  into  the  senior  ranks  because  of 
political  or  personal  connections  qualify  as 
bona  fide  career  professionals. 

(3)  If  the  Senate's  proposed  guidelines 
are  adopted,  the  percentage  of  all  ambas- 
sadorships held  by  career  officials  will  in- 
crease substantially.  The  Administration 
should  use  this  opportunity  to  give  greater 
consideration  to  the  selection  of  ambassadors 
from  among  senior  career  officials  of  AID  and 
USIA.  The  senior  ranks  of  these  two  agencies 
contain  a  number  of  highly  qualified,  dedi- 
cated career  professionals  who  would  make 
outstanding  ambassadors.  Implementation  of 
the  new  guidelines  should  provide  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  utilize  their  expertise. 

(4)  Finally,  we  urge  the  Administration  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  those  senior 
officers  qualified  to  serve  as  ambassadors  who 
are  members  of  minority  groups,  or  women 
so  that  our  representation  abroad  will  reflect 
the  diversity  of  America's  pluralistic  society. 
We  also  suggest  that  In  filling  ambassadorial 
positions  with  Individuals  from  outside  the 
career  service,  special  attention  be  given  to 
seeking  out  and  nominating  qualified  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  and  women. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  D   Boyatt. 

Chairman. 

November  19.  1973. 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  Botatt, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors.  American 
Foreign  Service  Association,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

DcAa  Ma  Botatt:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  October  24.  1973.  written  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Foreign  Service  Associa- 
tion concerning  Issues  arising  out  of  the 
confirmation  hearing  with  Ambassador 
Klngdon  Oould.  and  the  draft  guidelines 
on  the  Committee  procedure  for  handling 
nominations. 

The  Committee  has  not  formally  adopted 
these  guidelines,  as  you  no  doubt  know.  The 
Committee,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fairly 
consistent  practice  raises  the  questions  set 
forth  In  the  guidelines  with  each  nominee 
at  the  confirmation  hearings,  so  that  a  rec- 
ord Is  made  of  political  contributions  and 
of  the  nominee's  commitment  to  the  state- 
ments set   forth   in   the   proposed   Rule  2, 

In  addition.  I  call  your  attention  to  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriations  Authorization 
Act  of  1973  which  I  believe  goes  far  In  meet- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association 

Regrettable  as  the  Oould  affair  was.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  as  far  as  the  Committee 
la  prepared  to  move  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  appreciates  your  interest  in 
this  matter 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W     FULBIUCHT, 

Chairman. 


RETIREMENT   OF   CARL   M.   MARCY 

Mr.  MUSKIE   Mr.  President,  Carl  M. 
Marcy,  who  has  been  chief  of  staft  of  the 
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Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  18 
years,  has  announced  his  retirement 
from  that  position  effective  December  30. 

1  have  been  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee since  1971,  and  I  have  observed  over 
the  past  3  years  the  qualities  of  effective 
management,  leadership  on  policy  mat- 
ters, hard  work,  fairness,  and  good  judg- 
ment which  have  characterized  Carl 
Marcy's  long  tenure  \\-ith  the  committee. 
His  outstanding  reputation  in  the  Con- 
gress is  well  deserved,  and  it  is  a  great 
disappointment  to  us  all  that  we  should 
lose  him  at  this  time.  I  can  only  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  as  he  pursues  his 
new  career  as  a  private  consultant  in 
Washington,  and  express  the  hope  of 
those  of  as  who  have  worked  with  him  in 
the  Senate  that  we  will  see  him  again  and 
often. 

Carl  will  be  succeeded  by  Pat  M.  Holt, 
who  brings  to  this  position  over  20  years 
of  experience  on  the  committee  staff  as  a 
specialist  on  Latin  American  affairs.  I 
have  worked  also  with  Pat,  and  I  know 
he  will  do  an  excellent  job  for  the  com- 
mittee. I  wish  him  the  very  best  in  his 
work. 


REMEDIES  TO  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  industrial  Na- 
tion in  history,  is  facing  the  most  serious 
challenge  to  its  economic  and  productive 
stability  since  the  depression  years  of  the 
early  1930's.  The  energy  crisis  facing  this 
country  today,  and  which  projections  In- 
dicate will  become  more  severe,  will  un- 
doubtedly caase  much  personal  discom- 
fort and  economic  dislocation  to  the 
American  people.  And  my  State,  Alaska, 
perhaps  more  than  others,  will  feel  the 
effects  of  the  crisis  because  of  its  harsher 
climate. 

But  Alaska  and  the  other  49  States 
can  meet  the  challenge  and  minimize  the 
Impact  of  the  crisis  if  we  recognize  the 
problem  for  what  It  Is — a  long-term 
shortage  of  energy  resources.  In  the 
short  term  we  must  deal  with  the  crisis  by 
constraining  demand.  But  this  is  obvi- 
ously not  a  long-term  solution.  We  must 
develop  a  plan  now  to  provide  for  our 
long-term  energy  requirements. 

Let  me  say  that  I  fully  support  most  of 
the  administration's  programs  for  cur- 
tailing demand  as  a  short-term  solution. 
The  lowering  of  temperatures  and  driv- 
ing speeds,  the  lessening  of  air  service 
and  display  lighting,  and  the  banning  of 
Sunday  gasoline  sales  can  all  contribute 
toward  eliminating  the  shortfall  in  en- 
ergy products  we  would  otherwise  experi- 
ence. While  these  may  not  be  easy  steps 
for  all  to  accept  because  they  will  cause 
some  inconvenience  and  perhaps  Increase 
the  number  of  unemployed,  they  are  nec- 
essary steps  to  insure  that  home  heating 
and  other  fuels  are  available  to  meet  pri- 
ority needs. 

However,  two  other  steps  have  been 
discussed  frequently,  neither  of  which  I 
could  support — a  ban  on  Sunday  driving 
and  heavy  taxes  to  reduce  consumption 
I  believe  that  pleasure  driving  on  week- 
ends must  be  limited,  but  a  total  ban  on 
driving  Is  unthinkable  in  Alaska.  The 
distances  people  must  travel  to  attend 
church  and  for  other  necessary  travel 


fore<:k)se.s  a  total  ban  bemg  a  \iable 
alternative.  Last  year  the  real  income  of 
wage  earners  declined  2  percent  because 
of  inflation.  The  Go\ernment  .shoiold  not 
further  aggravate  this  problem  by  im- 
posing a  hefty  price  increase  m  energy 
products  through  taxation,  the  proceeds 
of  which  would  in  no  way  be  u.sed  to  in- 
crease energy  supplies. 

There  are  two  other  possibilitie.s  of 
which  I  am  not  fond,  but  which  may  be- 
come necessary — rationing  and  relaxing 
environmental  restrictions.  Even  under  a 
well-developed  plan,  rationing  is  inequi- 
table to  some  and  cumbersome  to  all.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  do  not  have  to 
resort  to  rationing.  Relaxing  environ- 
mental restrictions  would  be  a  serious 
setback  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our 
quality  of  hfe.  But  again,  some  of  our 
policies  may  have  to  be  reevaluated  in 
light  of  our  current  energy  dilemma. 

The  greatest  potential  for  an  increase 
In  energy  supplies  in  the  short  run  Ues 
in  the  deregulation  of  natural  pas.  Pro- 
duction has  been  severely  constrained  by 
abnormally  low  prices.  (3-ovemment  in- 
terference has  made  it  impossible  for 
individuals  to  earn  a  profit  on  new  invest- 
ments in  gas  exploration  and  develop- 
ment; and  as  a  result,  expenditures  in 
this  area  have  been  minimal  and  inade- 
quate. Deregulation  of  prices  could  have 
an  almost  Immediate  impact  on  our  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas. 

But  citizen  sacrifices  are  not  long-term 
answers.  We  must  increase  supplies  so  we 
can  return  to  our  normal  level  of  energy 
consumption.  If  we  continue  at  today's 
rates,  our  energv-  demand  will  grow  about 
three  times  as  fast  as  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce energy  domestically.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  independence  and  self  suf- 
ficiency, we  must  increase  energy  pro- 
duction significantly. 

The  President  has  armounced  a  policy 
of  self  sufficiency  by  1980.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  desirable  goal,  and  one  that  I 
believe  we  can  attain.  But  the  President's 
policy  stops  with  the  annoimcement  of 
the  objective — he  has  not  explained  how 
we  would  get  to  a  point  of  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

This  Is  like  announcing  a  desire  to 
send  a  man  to  the  Moon  and  then  not 
funding  any  program  to  get  him  there.  A 
resolve  is  not  enough  We  must  also  have 
a  plan  and  a  funded  program. 

I  propose  that  we  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent research  and  development  ad- 
ministration funded  by  a  trust  fund  to 
finance  an  extensive  program  of  Investi- 
gating and  developing  the  potential  of 
alternative  fuels,  studyine  more  efficient 
methods  of  energy  collection  and  conver- 
sion, and  financing  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  test  the  commercial  feasibility  of 
new  technologies. 

To  attain  self-sufficiency,  we  must 
commit  much  more  than  the  $10  billion 
suggested  by  the  President  and  the  $20 
billion  suggested  by  others.  Overcoming 
the  energy  gap  should  be  worth  at  least 
as  much  as  putting  a  man  in  space,  and 
we  should  be  willing  to  spend  that  much 
and  more.  While  we  are  talking  about 
large  sum^  of  money  that  must  come 
from  taxes,  the  rather  large  expenditures 
must  be  viewed  within  the  context  of  the 
size  of  the  problem  they  are  combating. 


Even  a  10-year,  projected  funding  level 
of  an  average  of  $10  billion  a  year,  for 
a  total  of  $100  billion,  may  turn  out  to 
be  less  than  the  loss  in  production  capa- 
city of  GNP  in  1  year  alone  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  shortage 

This  money  would  then  be  used  to  fi- 
nance research  and  demon.'^tratlon  proj- 
ects directed  toward  increasing  our  do- 
mestic energy  supply.  The  funds  could 
be  raised  by  a  minimum  tax  on  energy 
supplies  at  the  source.  The  funds  would 
go  into  a  trust  fund,  to  be  used  for 
energy  research  and  development  only. 
This  earmarking  of  funds  for  energy 
research  would  insure  that  the  moneys 
are  used  only  to  develop  the  technology 
to  insure  adequate  domestic  supplies  and 
to  insure  there  are  adequate  funds  to 
carry  out  the  long-term  projects  neces- 
sary to  prove  technology  to  the  stage  of 
commercial  feasibihty. 

Research  subjects  would  include  both 
conventional  and  unconventional  fuels. 
Conventional  fuel  technology  to  be 
studied  could  include  coal  gasification 
and  liquiflcation.  tar  sands  and  oil  shale 
production,  and  offshore  oil  development. 
Unconventional  fuel  research  should  in- 
clude solar.  geothermaJ,  tidal,  and  wind 
energy.  These  virtually  unUmited  sources 
of  energy  are  particularly  attractive 
sources  of  power,  and  their  development 
would  diminish  our  dependence  on  our 
nonrenewable  sources  whose  production 
capacity  is  decreasing. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Energy,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  establishing  trust 
funds,  I  convened  hearings  to  discuss 
this  and  other  matters.  The  hearings  be- 
gan the  day  before  yesterday  with  Gov- 
ernor Love  testifying  and  continued  yes- 
terday and  today.  I  am  in  the  process  of 
drafting  a  bill  to  establish  a  trust  fund 
and  will  introduce  it  in  December. 

Thus  we  have  both  long  and  shortrim 
problems  with  the  energy  crisis.  The 
President  has  responded  to  the  short- 
run  problem  by  constraining  demand, 
which  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  im- 
mediately. But  we  caimot  hve  forever 
with  50  mile-per-hour  speed  limits,  in- 
adequate supplies  of  home  heating  oil. 
and  high  unemployment.  In  the  long 
run.  we  must  increase  supphes.  And  un- 
less specific  action  is  taken,  our  domestic 
energy  supplies  will  decrease  rather  than 
increase,  and  we  will  still  be  dependent 
on  foreign  suppliers. 

The  longnm  solution  is  the  trust  fimd. 
We  can  have  Project  Independence  by 
1980:  we  csui  have  a  stable  supply  of 
the  energ>'  required  to  heat  our  homes, 
run  our  cars,  and  power  our  factories. 


NIXON   ENERGY  PROGRAM 

INADEQUATE 

Mr.  HUMPHR£\-  Mr  President,  the 
continued  soft  soaping  '  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
energy  crisis  by  President  Nixon  i";  a  re«l 
disservice  to  £dl  of  us. 

Apparently-  he  is  not  listening  to  his 
advisers  who  are  calling  for  much 
tougher  measures  than  the  President  ap- 
pears wilhng  to  take.  If  he  is  lisiemng, 
he  is  rejecting  their  advice. 

As  Hobart  Rowan  pointed  out  in  his 
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column  this  morning  In  the  Washington 
Post — 

The  nation  Is  b«Lng  Ul-served  by  ball- 
baked  measures  which  aot  only  will  not  solve 
the  problem,  but  doubtless  will  make  It 
worse. 

The  administration's  program  to  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis  Is  obviously  inade- 
quate. The  President,  himsell.  admitted 
In  his  addres5  to  the  Nation  on  Sunday 
evening  that  the  measures  he  proposed 
will,  at  best,  reduce  fuel  consumption  by 
only  10  percent,  while  the  shortage  will 
be  about  17  percent. 

Palling  to  immediately  take  the  steps 
that  are  required  to  deal  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis  will  only  aggravate  an  already 
serious  problem.  The  President's  energy 
program  is  characterized  by  one  word 
"delay."  By  putting  off  urgently  needed 
action,  the  President  Is  playing  "Russian 
roulette"  with  the  American  economy. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  game  to  be 
playing  with  the  jobs.  Income,  and  pro- 
duction of  America  I  urge  the  President 
to  begin  now  to  provide  the  Nation  with 
the  aggressive  leadership  we  need  to  min- 
imize the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on 
our  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Hobart 
Rowan's  excellent  article  from  today's 
Washington  Post,  entitled  'Crisis  of 
Leadership  "  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Record. 

There  belner  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  28,  1973] 

Cusis  or  Leadership 

( By  Hobart  Rowan ) 

A  strong  President  would  have  taken  strong 
steps  to  cope  with  the  energy  crisis  But  Mr. 
NUon  »«  a  weak  President,  desperately  cling- 
ing to  his  office  As  a  result,  the  nation  Is 
being  Ul-served  by  half-baked  measures 
which  not  only  will  not  solve  the  problem, 
but  doubtless  will  make  it  worse. 

At  the  same  time,  .\merlcan  Industry  has 
shown  that  It.  too.  has  been  wearing  blind- 
ers In  Detroit,  where  the  chief  executives 
haul  down  anywhere  from  $440,000  a  year 
(Chryslers  Lynn  Townaer.d)  to  »875.000 
(Henry  Ford  II  i  for  their  efforts,  the  auto 
companies  have  tjeen  caught  flat  footed,  with 
huge   Inventories   of   gas-gu2zllng   monsters. 

As  a  result,  auto  stocks  are  plunging  and 
thousands  of  workers  are  facing  layoffs  that 
needn't  have  come  If  the  top  men  had  really 
earned  t  he  ir  p!  ush  sal  ar les 

Michael  Evans  of  Chase  Econometric  Asso- 
ciates. Inc  puts  this  latter  point  as  well  and 
as  bluntly  as  anyone; 

"The  njkrket  share  of  standard-size  cars 
fell  7  per  cent  last  year,  which  is  as  much 
as  It  had  fallen  during  the  previous  seven 
years  These  facts  simply  could  not  have 
been  a  secret  from  executives  In  an  Industry 
which  has  more  dally  and  weekly  daU  than 
any  other 

"I  personally  know  of  several  Instances 
where  middle  management  argued  strenu- 
oualy  last  year  that  production  lines  should 
be  reoriented  toward  smaller  cars.  Yet  this 
argument  fell  mostly  en  deaf  ears  at  the  top 
executive  level.  John  deLorean's  abrupt  de- 
parture from  OM  was  based  on  more  than 
long  boring  staff  meetings  " 

To  come  back  to  Mr  Nixon's  poor  per- 
formance The  President  Is  doing  his  best 
to  make  It  appear  the  energy  crisis  Is  tem- 
porary, one  that  can  be  handled  with  rela- 
tively soft  measures. 

He  told  the  Seafarers'  Union  that  the  cnsbi 
would  not  last  much  more  than  a  year,  the 


direct  opposite  of  what  his  own  chief  energy 
experts  havs  b««n  telling  hUn  and  telling 
reporters. 

The  blunt  truth  U  that  even  If  the  Arab 
oU  embargo  were  to  be  lifted  In  a  matter 
of  months,  this  country  wUl  face  both  a 
shortage  and  shockingly  high  prices  for  what 
supplies  are  available  until  new  resources  are 
developed. 

By  his  own  count,  the  President's  new 
program — a  SO-mlle  speed  limit.  Sunday  gas 
station  closing,  etc. — will  reduce  fuel  con- 
sumption this  winter  by  only  10  per  cent, 
while   the  ahortfaU  will   be   17  per  cent. 

It  is  obvious  that  gasoline  supplies  must 
be  reduced  so  that  more  home  heating  and 
industrial  oUs  can  be  produced.  And  a  formal 
rationing  system  is  the  only  logical  way  to 
distribute  whatever  gasoUne  remains  avail- 
able As  cumbersome  as  it  is,  rationing  would 
be  better  than  throwing  short  supplies  on 
the  market  and  letting  everyone  hustle  for 
what  he  can  get. 

But  an  even  more  serious  consideration 
is  the  President's  bland  Insistence  that  give 
It  a  year  or  so.  and  It  will  be  business  as 
usual.  Lurking  behind  such  a  statement  must 
be  the  desperate  hope  that  the  Arab  nations 
can  be  pushed  Into  shipping  oil  once  again. 

American  policy  should  be  based,  as  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Shultz  said  the  other  day.  on 
the  assumption  that  Arab  oil  sales  wUl  never 
be  resumed. 

"If  we  don't  take  a  lesson  from  this,  and 
pay  the  price  It  takes  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient, we're  Just  crafty,"  says  Shultz.  He's 
right,  but  his  boss  hasn't  got  the  message 

Mideast  oU.  It  must  be  remembered  costs 
less  than  IS  cents  par  barrel  to  produce.  But 
ever  since  1971.  the  cartel  of  oU-produclng 
nations  has  been  hiking  the  price  to  astro- 
nomical levels  by  raising  the  tax  on  oil  ex- 
ports. Thus,  even  If  a  real  Arab-Israeli  peace 
were  aotnebow  achieved,  the  oU  producers' 
monopoly  could  still  maintain  an  arilflclal 
scarcity  and  drive  the  prices  up  at  will. 

Thus,  the  U.S.  needs  a  crash  program  to 
develop  oil  from  shale  and  coal,  to  explore 
off-shore,  to  -stimulate  energy  production 
from  solar  and  nuclear  sources,  and  to 
strengthen  ties  with  the  non-Arab  oll-ex- 
portlng  nations.  It  needs  the  kmd  of  govern- 
ment managetnent  that  will  direct  the  do- 
mestic oil  Industry,  rather  than  let  It  call 
the  shots — as  It  did  Ave  years  ago  when  It 
successfully  lobbied  Nixon  away  from  Shultz' 
recommendation  that  oil  Import  quotas  be 
lifted  In  favor  of  a  tariff  system. 

The  nation  also  needs  to  re-develop  strong 
ties  with  the  rest  of  the  Western  World  and 
Japan  so  that  together  they  can  blunt  the 
heady  new  economic  power  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  nations. 

But  all  of  this  takes  the  leadership  of  a 
respected,  courageous  President — which  sug- 
gests that  we  won't  cope  with  the  major  di- 
mensions of  the  energy  crisis  until  Mr.  Nix- 
on Is  persuaded  to  leave,  or  Is  pushed  out 
of  his  high  office 


SUPPORT  FOR  S    1868 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  begun  debate  on  one  of  the  im- 
portant pieces  of  foreign  policy  legisla- 
tion this  year,  S  1868  This  bill  will  bring 
the  United  States  back  into  conformity 
with  its  international  obligations,  volim- 
tarily  undertaken,  to  participate  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  In  economic  sanctiwis 
against  the  Government  of  Rhodesia. 

These  sanctions  are  our  proper,  moral 
duty.  The  present  regime  In  Rhodesia 
Is  one  of  two  in  southern  Africa  in  which 
majonty  populations  of  native,  black 
people  are  controlled  and  brutalized  by 
a  minority  of  whites.  In  all  the  rest  of 


the  world,  racial  discrimination  and 
colonialism  have  been  eradicated:  the 
only  vestige  of  this  horrible  disease  is 
left  in  southern  Africa. 

I  have  long  felt  that  it  Is  Improper,  in 
most  cases,  for  nations  to  involve  them- 
selves in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
nations,  and  this  principle  is  embodied 
very  prominently  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  But  there  are  certain  issues  of 
such  transcendent  Importance  to  aJl  the 
people  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world — 
regardless  of  their  political  views  or  col- 
oration— that  the  world's  eyes  cannot  re- 
main closed.  One  of  these  issues  is  racial 
discrimination  and  subjugation.  We  In 
America  have  made  it  a  fimdamental 
cornerstone  of  our  owti  naticMial  life  that 
all  men  have  equal  rights  under  the  laws. 
In  this  point  m  world  history,  that  con- 
cept is  so  universally  accepted  and  un- 
derstood that  violaticHi  of  that  principle 
is  properly  a  matter  of  world  concern. 

In  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  specifically , 
the  regime  of  white  supremacy  was  re- 
cently Imposed  by  the  whites  In  that 
country,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  wishes 
and  plans  of  the  British  (3ovemment,  of 
which  Rhodesia  was  at  that  time  a  col- 
ony The  world  properly  reacted  with 
dismay  at  this  usurpation  of  fx)wer.  and 
Its  racial  aftermath.  The  ccmditlons  In 
Rhodesia  became  a  matter  of  concern  not 
only  to  other  African  nations,  but  to 
every  nation  which  cared  for  morality 
and  human  dignity.  As  a  great,  multi- 
racial nation,  the  United  States  had  and 
still  has  an  enormous  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  this  situation. 

After  the  British  Government  failed 
to  change  the  white  supremacy  regime 
in  Rhodesia,  the  matter  was  taken  up 
by  the  United  Nations.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  nations  decided  to  im- 
pose an  economic  embargo  on  Rhodesia. 
The  United  States  joined  fully  In  this 
decision,  as  It  should  have  done. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
only  the  Security  Council  can  make  reso- 
lutions which  are  legally  binding  on  all 
member  states.  The  United  States,  and 
the  other  great  powers,  have  the  veto 
In  the  Security  Council  precisely  to  have 
a  political  check  against  having  binding 
resolutions  which  are  contrary  to  their 
vital  interests.  But  the  United  States  did 
not  exercise  Its  veto;  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, it  supported  the  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia. 

Therefore,  under  article  25  of  the 
charter,  we  bound  ourselves  to  obey  this 
resolution.  We  now  find  ourselves  In  vio- 
lation of  our  treaty  obligations — and 
completely  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of 
the  world — and  In  step  only  with  South 
Africa  and  Portugal.  As  a  result,  our 
relations  with  all  the  other  African  na- 
tions, and  our  stature  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, are  deteriorating  There  Is  no 
greater  single  Irritant  in  our  relations 
with  African  nations  than  our  failure  to 
enforce  the  U.N.  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

Our  Nation  should  not  renege  on  Its 
intematonal  treaty  obligations,  to  which 
it  has  already  agreed.  Our  Nation  should 
not  be  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  Is  based  upon  the  most 
hateful,  abhorrent  social  practice  known 
to  the  human  race.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presl- 
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dent,  I  am  In  full  agreement  with  this 
legislation. 

Now  the  main  arguments  which  have 
been  raised  against  this  bill  are  eco- 
nomic onejs.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  present 
exemption  from  the  embargo  which  was 
enacted  In  1971  allows  the  import  of 
needed  chrome  ore,  and  avoids  making 
the  United  States  dependent  on  the  only 
other  source,  the  Soviet  Union.  Too  preat 
reliance  on  one  source.  It  is  argued,  will 
force  up  the  price,  and  imperil  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  facts,  as  I  understand  them,  are 
entirely  the  opposite.  Prices  for  Russian 
and  other  non-Rhodeslan  chrome  ore 
win  fluctuate  in  any  event  because  of 
overall  world  demand.  The  prices  of 
almost  all  raw  materials  have  been  rising 
in  recent  years;  surely  the  Rhodesian 
embargo  was  not  alone  responsible. 
Moreover,  the  domestic  steel  industry, 
which  uses  the  chrome  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  so-called  specialty  steels,  has 
since  1 97 1  been  protected  against  foreign 
competition  anyway  by  the  voluntary 
restraint  agreement  made  with  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  steel  producers. 

In  fact,  in  terms  of  jobs.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  actually 
harmed  American  Industry,  since  what 
has  been  Imported  since  1971  has  not 
been  very  much  Rhodesian  chrome  ore. 
but  already-processed  ferrochrome.  This 
ferrochrome  has  taken  up  25  percent  of 
the  domestic  market  already,  and  forced 
the  closing  of  some  American  plants. 

Indeed,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  lift- 
ing of  the  embargo  has  not  had  anything 


like  its  intended  effect  on  chrome  ore 
imports.  Imports  from  Rhodesia  are  now 
lower  than  they  were  t>ef  ore  the  embargo 
was  begun.  Rhodesia  was  the  source  of 
only  3  percent  of  our  rhrome  ore  imports 
in  the  first  half  of  1973,  compared  -R-.th 
51  percent  for  the  Soviet  Union  In  1967 
the  figures  were  22  percent  and  45  per- 
cent, respectively.  Clearly,  we  are  yllll 
depending  on  Russia  for  about  the  %&me 
proportion  of  our  chrome  ore  import^;  as 
we  did  during  the  embargo  period,  when 
Russia  supplied  close  to  60  percent — 
but  not  higher — of  our  imports  The 
reason  this  was  true  Is  that  there  ;ire 
in  fact,  alternate  sources  to  Rhcxiesia, 
primarily  Turkey,  which  is  anxious  to 
export  chrome  ore  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  subsidizing  the  econ- 
omy of  a  racist  regime  when  we  can  be 
helping  the  economy  of  an  ally. 

All  these  figures  and  facts  have  been 
set  forth  at  other  times  by  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr  McGee  And  they 
are  not  the  only  source  The  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  whose  jobs  are 
directly  Involved,  has  lobbied  very 
strongly  for  this  bill,  and  I  am  very 
impressed  by  their  position. 

Lastly,  the  national  security  argu- 
ments have  absolutely  no  weight.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  figures  on  the  rela- 
tive stability  of  import  levels  from  Rus- 
sia. Even  more  importantly,  for  me.  we 
have  the  flat  assertion  by  the  highest 
oflBclals  of  our  Government  that  there  Is 
no  national  security  reason  to  prevent 
a  return  to  the  embargo.  Indeed,  the 
administration    strongly    supp>orts    this 


legislation.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
refutation  of  any  argument  that  this  leg- 
islation would  have  adverse  economic  or 
security  cori.sequences. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  will  vote 
for  thi.*;  bili  and  I  will  vole  to  cut  off 
imlimiLed  debate,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  limit  on  debate  This  is  not 
an  is.?ue  on  which  there  L^  such  a  lot  of 
dispute  or  economic  wisdom  on  one  .side 
that  it  should  detain  us.  at  tins  late  date 
in  the  session,  when  we  have  a  great 
many  important  measures  which  are 
calling  for  our  attention  and  our  action. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE  FOR- 
EIGN ASSIST.'^NCE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION  BILL,   S.    1443 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  m  a 
few  days  the  conference  report  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  will  be 
coming  before  the  Senate  for  action,  if 
it  is  approved  by  the  House. 

This  report  is  an  improvident  and 
wasteful  measure  for  the  Senate  and  for 
the  American  people.  It  should  be  re- 
jected. Never  have  I  sat  in  a  conference 
where  the  Senate's  position  fared  so 
badly.  In  order  to  familiarize  the  Senate 
with  major  provisions  and  indi\idual 
member  s  amendments  that  were  either 
dropped  or  seriously  weakened  in  the 
conjference.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
certain  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Thre  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATION  LEGISLATION 

|ln  millions  ol  dollarsl 


Eiecutive 

branch 

tuthofization 

request 


Continuing 
resolution 


House 
biU 


Senate 
bill 


ConfererKe 
((reement 


DiRerenc* 

from  Senate 

amounts 


I.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Indochina  postwar  reconstruction  for  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 

international  organizations 

Indus  Basin  grants 1I^^!"!I!I[III]I! 

Old  development  loan/grant  categories: 

Loans  (including  Alliance  tor  Progress)      

Granb  (including  Alliance  for  Progress) '..'....'.'. 

Population      .     ...".V.V.V.V.V.' 

New  development  atsutance  categories: 

food  and  nutrition 

Population  planning  and  health '...I. """III! 

Education  and  human  resources ..'..'..'.'.'.'. 

Selected  development  problems  I.!.II["I"""" 

Selected  countries  and  organizations '..'.'.'...'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

Miscellaneous  categories; 

Amencan  schools  and  hospitals 

International  narcotics  control  program I"III"I"I! 

Contingencjr !."""! 

Partners  ol  the  Alliance I. .11111"! "I"! 

Administrative  expenses  (AID) IIII.IIII" 

Refugee  relief  assistance  (Ban^adinh) I"!l"!"""" 

Arab  refugees  ..   V..  "..'.'.. 

African  famine  relief.. "III!IiririI!I"! 

Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital I.!." !"!""!"" 


{632.0 
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)431.0 

94.1 

9.0 

310.2 

210.5  . 

89.8 
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127.8 

15.0 


J376.0 
127.  822 
14.0 


$504.0 
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14.  S 
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-.022 

-I-.5 


10.0 
42.5 
30.0 


9.0 


22.4 


5.31 


45.9 


(125.0) 

3000 
1S0.0 

9ao 

60.0 
50.0 

20.6 
50.0 
30.0 
.968 

i3.1 

"  2.0  ■" 
30.0 


(125.0) 

282,0 
141.0 
94.0 
47.0 
28.0 

19.0 
40-0 
23.5 
.9 
24.0 


1.0 


(125.0).. 

291.0 

145.0 

9.0 

53.0 

39.0 

19.0 
42.5 
30.0 

934 
45.0 

■     2.6  " 

2S.0 

1.0 


+9.0 

-1-4.0 

-4.0 

-t-6.0 

-fU.O 


-US 

-t-6.5 
-t-.034 
-t-21.0 

■+2.6" 

-H25.0 


Total  economic  assiitince. 


1.510.6 


1,221.9         1,610.I6S        1. 218. 222         1.429.734 


-t-211. 512 


II.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Grant  military  assistance 

Regional  naval  training '_ 

Security  supporting  asatstanc*  (outtlde  Indochina) 

Military  credit  sales 

Military  training ._, 


652.0 


493.9 


SSO.O 


420.0 


S12.5 


+S2.5 


100.0 
525.0 


107.8 
358.6 


125.0 
450.0 

3ao 


125.0 

200.0 

25.0 


Total  military  assistance 

Total  economic  and  military  assistance. 

Other  items 

Loen  reflows 

Drawdown  authority  for  military  aid.... 
Excess  defense  articles 


1.277.0 

960.3 

1.155.0 

770.0 

2.787.5 

2,182.2 

2,76S.a68 

1.988.222 

323  0 
300.0 
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2SL0 
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323.0 
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125.0      .. 
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Total 

Grand  total. 


808.0 
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2.618.2         3.573.868         1.988.222        2.951734 
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ECONOMIC   ASSISTANCE S.    2335 

1.  The  prohibition  against  "foUow-on"  aid 
projects  was  dropped. 

2.  The  requirement  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  loan  refiows  available  for 
further  lending  be  used  In  any  one  of  the 
new  program  categories  was  removed. 

3.  The  requirement  that  not  more  than 
50%  of  the  appropriations  for  the  new  cate- 
gories can  be  used  as  grants  was  dropped. 

4.  The  provision  encouraging  and  empha- 
sizing a  shift  of  bilateral  aid  programs  to 
multilateral   Institutions   was  deleted. 

5.  The  prohibition  on  training  of  foreign 
police  forces  was  watered  down  to  exempt 
training  In  the  United  States  and  all  existing 
contracts  for  training  abroad. 

6.  The  Senates  repeal  of  the  authority  for 
use  of  loan  reflows  was  delayed  for  two  years, 
and.  In  the  interim.  50  ~;  of  loan  repayments 
will  be  available  for  lending. 

7.  The  earmarking  for  population  programs 
In  FY  1975  was  cut  from  $150  mUllon  to 
•  130  mUllon. 

8.  The  access  to  Information  provision  was 
dropped. 

StlUT^RT   ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES — S.    1*43 

1.  The  Senates  rewrite  of  the  statutory 
framework  for  the  mllltar>-  aid  and  sales  pro- 
gram was  dropped, 

2  The  Senate  authorized  military  grant  on 
a  country-by-country  basis  to  only  nine 
countries  These  specLflc  authorizations  were 
stricken  and  the  President  given  a  lump  sum 
of  •512.5  million  to  use  as  he  sees  fit  in  giv- 
ing arms  aid  to  up  to  31  countries,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  given  training  aid  only  in  the 

3.  The  Senates  prohibition  agamst  lending 
weapons  to  other  countries  was  eliminated. 

4  The  Senates  denial  of  general  waiver 
authority  to  the  President  on  mUltary  aid 
matters  was  eliminated. 

5  The  Senate  did  not  give  the  President 
dlscretionar>-  authority  to  draw  on  Defense 
Department  stocks  for  use  as  military  aid  as 
has  been  traditional  in  the  past.  ThU  au- 
thority was  reinstated  for  $250  mUllon  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

6.  The  Senate  returned  funding  of  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  funding 
out  of  the  regular  foreign  aid  program  effec- 
tive June  30.  1973.  The  House  bUl  did  the 
same  but  effective  beginning  July  1.  1974 
The  conference  left  funding  for  Vietnam  In 
the  Defense  budget  for  the  Indefinite  future. 

7.  The  Senate  bill  required  partial  foreign 
•nirrency  payments  for  mUltary  grant  aid. 
comparable  to  existing  law.  The  conference 
struck  this  provision  and  repealed  the  cur- 
rent requirement. 

8.  The  conference  agreement  dropped  the 
Senate  bUls  requirement  that  sales  of  mUl- 
tary equipment  be  handled  through  commer- 
cial channels  wherever  possible.  This  provi- 
sion was  designed  to  minimize  the  govern- 
ment's role  as  an  arms  salesman. 

9.  The  Senate  required  that  the  minimum 
Interest  rate  on  mUltary  credit  sales  be  set 
at  the  cost  at  which  the  government  borrows 
money    The  provision  was  dropped. 

10.  The  Senate  bill  tightened  the  ceUmgs 
on  mUltary  grants  and  governments  sales  to 
Latin  America.  The  conference  raised  the 
effective  ceUlng. 

II  The  aenat«  bill's  requirement  that  the 
value  of  excess  defense  articles  given  to  for- 
eign countries  be  deducted  from  appropria- 
tion* for  mUltary  aid  was  greatly  weakened. 

12.  The  Senate  bUl's  requirement  for  strict 
Congreasional  oontrol  over  loan  and  sale  of 
military  vessela  was  dropped 

13  The  access  to  Infonnatlon  provlstoo 
was  dropped 

SKNATX     AMENDMENTS     DELETED     0«      WEAKENED 
BEEIOtrSLT 

1.  Mondale — CaUlng  for  convening  at  an 
International  conference  for  oontroU  of  con- 
ventional anxM. 


a.  Pell— U.S.  aid  policy  toward  Ore«ce. 

3.  Pell — Support  for  the  Vietnam  cease- 
flre  agreement. 

4.  Tunney/Magnuaon— Vessel  transfers  and 
n.B.  fishing  Interests. 

5.  Mondale — Austrian  transfer  center  for 
Soviet  Jews. 

6.  Taft— Earmarking  •ISO  mllUon  for  p<^- 
ulatlon  In  FY  1975  (agreed  to  •ISO  mUUon) 

7.  Tunney— U.S.  aid  to  Portugal. 

8.  Byrd  of  Virginia— India  rupee  agree- 
ment. 

9  Byrd  of  W  Vlrglnla^Reductlon  of  AID 
administrative  expenses  to  (24  mllUon 
I  agreed  to  tAb  million ) . 

10.  ChUes — Prohibition  against  follow-on 
aid  projects. 

11.  Stevens — Restrictions  concerning 
transfer  of  vessels. 

12.  Hartke — International  trade  In  nar- 
cotics. 

13.  Kennedy — EstabUsh  a  Bureau  of  Hu- 
manitarian and  Social  Servlcee. 

14.  Kennedy  JavltsMuakle — Aid  for  ex- 
change of  people  between  Pakistan  and 
Bangladesh. 

15.  Kennedy— Earmarking  for  the  Red 
Cross  In  Indochina. 

16.  Kennedy — Language  for  authorization 
of  economic  aid  to  Indochina. 

17.  Case— Emphasizing  shift  from  bUateral 
to  multuateral  aid. 

18.  Case — Restore  funding  of  military  aid 
to  Vietnam  to  the  regular  foreign  assistance 
program. 

19.  Case  Proxmlre — Public  Information  on 
mUltary  aid  matters. 

20.  Nelson— Establishing  a  system  for  Con- 
gressional  tictlon  on  certain  military  sales. 


behalf  of  our  missing  should  not  be  re- 
duced; they  must  be  redoubled. 


VIETNAM— THE  MISSING  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
continuing  tragedies  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  that  more  than  1.200  Americans  are 
still  missing  and  unaccounted  for  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  do  not  know  what 
fate  they  have  suffered,  but  their  fami- 
lies and  friends  cannot  forget  those  they 
love  and  we.  as  a  Nation,  cannot  forget 
those  who  served  their  country'  In  the 
most  tr>-ing  circumstances  and  were  lost. 

Since  the  January  cease-fire  agree- 
ment strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  find  and  account  for  these  men. 
Searches  of  crash-sites  have  been  car- 
ried out.  but  with  only  marginal  results. 
Significant  new  operations  cannot  be 
made  because  of  the  continued  refusal  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  other  Com- 
munist parties  In  Indochina  to  permit 
Inspections  of  crash-sites  and  other  in- 
formation gathering  activities  for  this 
humanitarian  purpose  on  the  territories 
under  their  control.  In  addition.  North 
Vietnam  has  not  accounted  for  men  we 
Icnow  they  had  captured  and  whom  they 
are  obligated  to  return  or  to  account  for 
under  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

There  can  be  no  improvement  In  our 
relations  with  North  Vietnam  until  they 
have  completely  fulfilled  their  treaty  ob- 
ligations respecting  POWs  and  MIAs.  I 
cannot  imagine  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  people  of  this  country 
seriously  considering  trade  with,  much 
less  aid  to.  North  Vietnam  so  long  as  our 
missing  are  still  unaccounted  for. 

I  think  this  message  should  be  com- 
municated loud  and  clear  In  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese That  months  have  passed  since 
the  cease-nre  accords  makes  this  prob- 
lem not  less  compelling,  but  more  so  Our 
diplomatic  efforts  and  our  searches  on 


HOUNDmO  THE  PRESIDENT  OUT  IS 
WRONG 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  former 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  the  Honorable 
Clare  Booth  Luce,  has  written  a  percep- 
tive and  informed  article  entitled 
"Hounding  the  President  Out  Is  Wrong." 
which  rightly  points  out  that  our  Consti- 
tution provides  the  only  proper  means  for 
removal  of  a  President. 

Mrs.  Luce  reminds  her  fellow  country- 
men that — 

Our  Constitutional  methods  of  reUevlng 
the  country  of  an  unpopular  President  (or 
any  other  elected  official)  are  the  electoral 
process,  or.  (when  the  gravamen  are  alleged 
crimes)  the  process  of  Impeachment.  Are 
these  methods  now  to  be  forgone.  In  favor  of 
poll-teklng?  If  thU  precedent  Is  established, 
are  aU  high  officials — senators,  governors 
even  Supreme  Court  Justices,  to  be  expected 
to  resign  whenever  Gallup.  Harris,  or  Roper 
produce  a  one  per  cent  sample  of  "pubUc 
opinion"  which  shows  that  they  have  lost 
"credibility"?  And  exactly  how  low  wUl  their 
credlblUty  rating  have  to  fall  before  they 
agree  to  resign,  in  the  pubUc's  Interest?  Will 
a  49.9  per  cent  confidence  rating  become  the 
signal  for  them  to  hang  their  heads  and 
quit?  Or  wlU  they  feel  they  can  hold  on  until 
they  reach  President  Truman's  all-time 
"credlbUlty"  low  of  23  per  cent? 

Mrs.  Luce  concluded : 

Untu  a  law  la  passed  requiring  a  public 
official  to  resign  when  a  one  per  cent  sampling 
of  public  opinion  shows  that  he  has  lost  a 
legally  given  percentage  of  the  publics  con- 
fidence, polls  are  no  proper  basis  for  demand- 
ing a  political  resignation.  They  are  not  even 
good  grounds  for  Impeachment.  The  grounds 
for  Impeachment  are  clearly  set  forth  by  the 
Constitution,  and  the  process  Is  left  to  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people— 
their  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  article  as 
printed  in  Newsday  be  printed  In  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOITNDINC  THE  PRESIDENT  OVT  Is  WaONO 

(  By  Clare  Booth  Luce) 
In  all  political  questions,  the  interests  of 
the  nation  are  best  served  by  upholding  the 
spirit  and  following  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

What  does  the  Constitution  have  to  say 
about  a  Presldentr— any  President— who  is 
alleged  to  be  guilty  of  crimes  or  misdemean- 
ors which  make  him  unworthy  of  his  hl«h 
office?  ^ 

It  says  that  the  President  Is  not  above  the 
law.  It  does,  however,  say  that  consequent 
to  the  unique  position  he  occupies,  he  Is  a 
unique  personage.  (At  'this  point  in  time.' 
or  at  any  point  In  time,  there  is  only  one 
man  who  is  President.)  So  the  Constitution 
provides  a  unique  process  of  law  by  which 
this  unique  personage  can  be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  Justice,  and  tried  for  any  crimes  he 
may  allegedly  have  committed 

The  Constitution  says  that  the  people's 
elected  represenutlves  In  Congress  can  Im- 
peach (Is.,  accuse  or  Indict)  a  President  for 
these  alleged  offenses.  It  says  that  he  must 
then  be  tried  for  them  in  a  court  of  the  Sen- 
ate presided  over  by  the  chief  Justice  of  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  It  says  that  If  this  con- 
stitutionally    appointed     court     finds    him 
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guilty,  he  shall  be  removed  from  his  high 
office.  And  it  also  says  that  If  he  Is  acquitted, 
he  shall  go  about  his  presidential  business, 
vindicated. 

The  Constitution  does  not  say  that  this 
Is  a  pleasant  or  an  easy  business.  It  does  say 
that  when  a  majority  of  the  Congress  deems 
It  to  be  a  necessary  business.  It  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress  to  proceed  with  It. 

If  the  President  is  not  above  the  law, 
neither  Is  he  below  It.  He  has  the  same  right 
as  every  other  citizen  to  be  considered  Inno- 
cent until  be  Is  hauled  Into  court  and  proven 
guilty. 

Today,  much  of  the  press  (Time  magazine 
Included)  Is  trying  to  deny  him  his  right  by 
forcing  him  to  resign.  Despite  his  protestation 
of  Innocence,  the  press  has  tried  him  and 
found  him  guUty.  It  now  asks  him  to  forgo 
his  constitutional  rights.  It  wants  to  get  rid 
of  a  President  without  bothering  with  the 
legal  formalities  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  owner  of  a  large 
newspaper  chain  said,  "Nixon  will  resign  In  a 
matter  of  weeks.  No  man  can  stand  up  to 
what  we  are  pouring  onto  him  and  not  crack 
up." 

Is  this  way  of  getting  rid  of  President  Nixon 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  country?  Let  us 
ask.  what  If  the  fierce  and  relentless  pres- 
sures of  the  media  were,  Indeed,  to  break  the 
President's  health  and  spirit?  And  what  If  he 
were  then  to  resign,  a  broken  man,  but  a  man 
still  protesting  his  Innocence? 

The  people  would  then  never  know  the 
truth  about  his  personal  connection  with 
that  complex  of  scandals  we  call  Watergate. 
A  majority  would  certainly  continue  to  as- 
sume his  guilt,  and  cite  his  resignation  as 
final  proof  of  It.  but  they  could  never  be 
really  certain.  But  a  minority — of  some  mil- 
lions of  people — would  continue  to  assume 
his  Innocence,  and  would  see  him  as  the  vic- 
tim of  a  vengeful  and  partisan  press.  The  un- 
resolved question  of  the  President's  real 
guUt  or  Innocence  would  fester  In  the  body 
politic. 

The  press,  in  constituting  Itself  Mr.  Nix- 
on's Judge,  Jury  and  executioner.  Insists,  of 
course,  that  It  Is  acting  as  agent  for  the  wUl 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
In  the  polls.  These  polls,  when  one  looks  Into 
the  matter,  are  the  result  of  one  per  cent 
or  two  per  cent  samplings — many  of  them 
telephone  samplings — which  are  taken  by 
privately  owned  firms — principally  Oallup. 
Harris  and  Roper. 

As  everyone  knows,  political  polls  have  not 
Infrequently  turned  out  to  be  very  Inac- 
curate. But  assuming  that  the  Nlxon-reslg- 
natloii  polls  are  accurate,  to  rest  the  case  for 
the  resignation  of  a  chief  executive  on  a  min- 
ute sampling  of  public  opinion  raises  a  very 
serious  question:  Are  grave  constitutional 
questions,  questions  which  are  bound  to  af- 
reet the  destiny  of  the  nation  and  the  eco- 
nomic fortunes  of  every  citizen,  henceforth 
to  be  resolved  by  a  one  per  cent  sampling  of 
public  opinion? 

To  repeat:  Our  constitutional  methods  of 
relieving  the  country  of  an  unpopular  Presi- 
dent (or  any  other  elected  official)  are  the 
electoral  process,  or,  (when  the  gravamen 
are  alleged  crimes)  the  process  of  impeach- 
ment. Are  these  methods  now  to  be  forgone, 
In  favor  of  pmll-taklng?  If  this  precedent  Is 
established,  are  all  high  officials — senators, 
governors,  even  Supreme  Court  Justices,  to  be 
expected  to  resign  whenever  Gallup.  Harris,  or 
Roper  produce  a  one  per  cent  sample  of 
"public  opinion  '  which  shows  that  they  have 
lost  "credlbUlty"?  And  exactly  how  low  wUl 
their  credlbUlty  rating  have  to  fall  before 
they  must  agree  to  resign.  In  the  public's  In- 
terest? Win  a  49.9  per  cent  confidence  rat- 
ing become  the  signal  for  them  to  hang  their 
heads  and  q>ilt?  Or  will  they  feel  they  can 
hold  on  until  they  reach  President  Truman's 
all-time  "credibility"  low  of  23  per  cent? 

In   passing,   a  recent   Harris  Poll   showed 


that  of  all  the  Institutions  In  American  pub- 
Uc life,  the  one  that  had  lost  credlbUlty  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  at  the  fastest  rate 
was — the  press.  The  press  printed  this  poll, 
of  course.  It  Is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add 
that  the  press  gave  it  very  little  editorial 
mention.  But  despite  the  less  of  credlbUlty 
which  It  showed,  not  a  single  editorial  resig- 
nation followed  Its  publication. 

There  Is  no  question  that,  today,  the  press 
Is  sincere  In  Its  belief  that  the  President's 
resignation  would  be  best  for  the  country. 
But  If  the  press  shoiUd  sichleve  Its  goal  by 
"pouring  It  on"  In  order  to  force  his  resig- 
nation, and  Justifying  its  action  by  the  polls, 
a  very  dangerous  and  undemocratic  prece- 
dent wUl  have  been  established.  For  the  press 
and  pollsters  will  be  wielding  that  power 
over  the  fate  of  politicians  and  officials  which 
the  Constitution  has  expressly  reserved  to 
the  people  at  the  baUot  box. 

Untu  a  law  Is  passed  requiring  a  public  of- 
ficial to  resign  when  a  one  per  cent  sampling 
of  public  opinion  shows  that  he  has  lost  a 
legally  given  percentage  of  the  public's  con- 
fidence, poUs  are  no  proper  basis  for  de- 
manding a  political  resignation.  They  are 
not  even  good  grounds  for  Impeachment. 
The  grounds  for  impeachment  are  clearly 
set  forth  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  proc- 
ess Is  left  to  the  duty  elected  representatives 
of  the  people — their  Congress. 


TWO    MONTHS    COMPAKED 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  WORKS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  firmly 
believe  that  voluntary  fuel  conservation 
is  the  best  way  to  meet  the  short-run 
problems  posed  by  the  energy  crisis 
which  faces  our  Nation  today. 

Therefore,  it  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  me  when  I  read  of  successful  efforts 
to  curb  the  demand  for  our  precious  fuel 
resources.  In  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
of  November  16.  1973.  Anne  S.  Philbin 
reports  on  the  cumulative  efforts  of  Fed- 
eral employees  in  region  3.  which  hap- 
pens to  include  my  State  of  Marj'land. 
The  article  points  out  that  in  the  first 
full  month  of  the  Federal  effort  to  con- 
serve energy,  region  3  saved  7  million 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  time  in  1972. 

I  commend  Federal  employees  in  thi.s 
region,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  "U.S.  Region  Saves  Power"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  earnest  hope 
that  we  will  be  reading  more  such  arti- 
cles in  the  near  future  as  all  of  our  citi- 
zens do  their  part  to  ease  the  demand  for 
all  forms  of  energy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Region  Saves  Powtr 
(By  Anne  S.  Phllbln) 

Federal  employes  in  Region  3.  which  In- 
cludes Maryland,  saved  7  mUUon  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  in  the  first  month  of  the 
government's  conservation  program. 

This  saving  is  the  equivalent  of  enough 
electricity  to  take  care  of  more  than  10.000 
accidental  users  for  30  days,  according  to 
a  spokesman  for  the  Baltixno.'-e  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company. 

President  NUon  set  a  goal  of  a  7  percent 
reduction  in  energy  demands  for  fede.'-al  gov- 
ernment operations  beginning  last  July  1 
for  the  following  12  months.  Since  then 
thermostats  have  been  adjusted  In  govern- 
ment buildings,  thousands  of  light  bulbs  re- 
moved. buUdlng  cleaning  times  changed  to 
daylight  hours,  and  official  t.-avel  reduced. 


General  Services  Administration,  in  a 
memoranadum  circulating  in  the  Federal 
Building  here,  rejxjrts  the  7  million  kUowatt- 
hour  saving  was  determined  by  compar- 
ing Augtist,  1972,  power  usage  with  August. 
1973,  after  conservation  measures  were 
Introduced. 

A  GSA  spokesman  was  unable  to  say  how 
much  of  the  7  mUUon  kUowatt-hour  saving 
achieved  last  August  was  saved  by  employes 
occupjing  federally  owned  or  leased  build- 
ings In  the  Baltimore  area. 

Region  3  covers  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia.  Delaware,  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  latter 
area,  there  are  about  375.000  government  em- 
ploves;  in  the  Baltimore  area  there  are  about 
85,000. 

HEATrNG    CUTBACK 

Other  measures  Instituted  by  GSA  Include 
a  winter  cutback  In  room  and  zone  heating  In 
government  owned  or  leased  buUdlogs  to  be- 
tween 65  and  68  degrees.  Warehouse  tempera- 
tures are  to  be  even  lower. 

He  estimates  that  removing  about  22  per 
cent  of  the  fluorescent  light  tubes  In  govern- 
ment office  buildings  wlU  reduce  electrical 
load  usage  by  20  percent,  or  the  equivalent 
of  1  bUUon  kUowatt-hours  of  electricity. 

"If  we  can  save  this  amount,"  he  said,  "It's 
like  saving  580,000  tons  df  coal  or  600,000 
barrels  of  oil." 

Workers  began  removing  light  bulbs  In  the 
Federal  Building  here  as  elsewhere  In  late 
June,  but  there  are  still  some  offices  where 
the  work  has  not  been  completed. 

GSA  last  week  ordered  federal  vehicles  in 
Its  motor  pools  to  observe  a  50-nille-an-hour 
speed  limit,  and  recommended  agencies  start 
buying  compact  cars.  Mr.  Sampson  said  OSA 
plans  to  buy  4,500  compacts  for  Its  own  use, 
which  represents  83  per  cent  of  its  total  car 
purchases. 

As  a  conservation  measure.  Mr.  Sampson  Is 
driving  a  canary  yellow  Maverick,  and  an 
agency  spokesman  said  GSA  will  Issue  a  reg- 
ulation soon  directing  federal  agencies  to 
use  compact  cars  whenever  possible. 


ENERGY  REORG.^NIZATION 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 27.  I  introduced  S.  2744.  the 
Energy-  Fleorganization  Act  of  1973.  It 
would  establi.'=h  the  organizational 
framework  for  the  energy  research,  de- 
velopment, and  regulalion  which  are 
needed  to  make  our  coimtry  self-suffi- 
cient in  ener?y  .supply. 

The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization. Research,  and  Interna- 
tional Organization,  which  I  chair,  has 
prepared,  m  cooperation  with  the  OfSce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  explana- 
tions of  the  proposed  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Energ>-  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  the 
Nuclear  Energy  Commussion  So  that  my 
colleagues  and  the  public  may  be  better 
informed  about  this  Important  legisla- 
tion, I  ask  unardmous  consent  that  the 
explanations  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prLnted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Energy  Research  and  DEVELOPMEirr 

.^CtN^T 

A  massive  federally  sponsored  R&D  effort 
has  been  proposed  by  the  President  provid- 
ing for  the  expenditure  of  $10  bUUon  over 
the  next  five  years,  m  order  to  develop  energy 
technologies  to  meet  the  Nations  energy 
needs  A  new  Independent  agency  Is  needed 
to  provide  the  proper  organizational  frame- 
work, management  and  technical  expertise 
to   achieve    the    Nation's   R&D   goal?    in    the 
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energy  »rea.  Short  term  energy  ceeas  will 
mamiy  be  f'llflUed  by  relying  on  presently 
developed  forma  of  energy  Longer  rvige 
energy  requirement*  can  be  saUsfled  only 
through  more  efflcient  use  of  present  energy 
sources,  development  of  new  energy  sourceB. 
and  better  conservation  and  utilization  pmc- 
ilces.  The  President  is  therefore  proposing 
the  establishment  of  an  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (EROA). 

ERDA  s  mission  will  be  to  develop  tech- 
nologies for  efflclently  using  fossil,  nuclear 
and  advanced  energy  sources  to  meet  growing 
needs  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound 
environmental  and  safety  practices  E3tDA 
will  have  a  broad  R&D  charter  covering  the 
development  of  tecixnologles  for  all  foresee- 
able energy  source*  and  utilization  systems. 
The  agency  will  have  responsibility  for  policy 
formulation  strategy  development,  planning, 
management,  conduct  of  the  energy  R&D 
and  for  working  with  industry  to  assure  that 
promising  new  technologies  can  be  developed 
and  applied  In  addition.  EROA  will  continue 
the  weapons  production  and  development 
programs  of  the  AEC 

ERDA  wUl  be  formed  by  trasnfer  of  AEC's 
energy  R&D.  military  applications,  basic  re- 
search, production,  biomedical  and  environ- 
mental programs.  Interior'^  Office  of  Coal 
Research  and  Bureau  of  Mines  energy  cen- 
ters. NSP  solar  and  geothermal  energy  de- 
velopment activities  and  portions  of  EPA's 
i::atlonary  source  emissions  control  technol- 
ogy and  alternative  automotive  power  sys- 
tems (AAPSi  research  programs.  Exhibit  A 
contains  estimates  of  FY  74  program  re- 
sources involved  In  the  proposed  transfers 

Advantages  of  EROA  are 

ERDA  will  be  built  upon  the  substantial 
scientific  and  technical  base  of  the  present 
Atomic  Energy  CommUsioii  and  will  make 
use  of  the  technical  management  capabili- 
ties of  that  agency. 

ERDA  will  provide  a  central  agencv  for  the 
conduct  of  most  Federal  energy  R&D  pro- 
grams ERDA  wUi  have  a  broad  charter  to 
conduct  research  and  development  on  the 
full  spectrum  of  our  energy  resources  and 
utUizatlon  procesaea  covering  extraction, 
conversion,  transmiaaton  and  uiUlratlon 
technologies. 

ERDA  will  be  so  organized  and  managed 
that  fossu  fuel,  advanced  energy  sources 
and  conservation  will  receive  full  recogni- 
tion ar.d  priority  along  with  nuclear  energy 
RiO  functions 

EROA  will  work  closely  with  EPO.  DENR. 
NEC  and  other  agencies  m  carrying  out  its 
mission. 

OaCANIZATTOW  CONCEPT 

The  ERDAs  organiralion  wUl  be  headed 
by  a  single  Administrator  and  a  Deputy  Ad- 
minutratcr  who  wUl  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  conaent  of 
the  Senate  and  be  principally  concerned 
with  netting  R&D  policy,  eitemal  agency 
relationships  and  overall  direction  of  the 
agency  TT-ere  wUl  also  be  a  General  Counael 
appointed   by  tbe  Administrator 

The  proposed  agency  line  organl2»tlon  Is  a 
balaiiced  structure  of  Ove  Assistant  Admin- 
Utrators  each  being  responsible  for  a  major 
program  area,  as  follows;  (Refer  to  the  at- 
tached ERDA  organization  chart) 

FossJ  Energy  Development 

Nuclear  Energy  Development 

Reaearch  and  Advanced  Energy  Systems 

Environment.  Safety  and  Conaervallon 

NatVoaaJ   Security   Affairs 

The  Assistant  Administrator*  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Ser^te 

An  additional  pool  of  not  more  than  aeveo 
management  position*  at  Executive  Level  V 
are  proposed  The  ERDA  AdmlnUtrator  will 
ap;(Olr.t  career  r.fflclal»  to  these  pcsltlon*  and 
asa.gn  reaporalbUlties  P.ja«ible  use*  include 
^e*ds  at  major  staiT  ofllcea.  a  deputy  assistaat 
admlnutrator  or  other  assignments 
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The  three  Assistant  Admlnlstraton  for 
foasU.  nuclear  and  advanced  energy  systems 
wUl  plan  and  execute  programs  designed  to 
develop  technology  by  energy  soupt».  The 
objective  will  be  to  exploit  major  existing 
sources  of  energy  and  to  explore  new  and 
advanced  ways  at  producing  energy,  includ- 
ing consideration  of.  and  resetuch  on.  cloeely 
associated  eoTlronmental.  economic,  safety, 
and  conservation  oonalderatlons.  One  ad- 
vantage of  organizing  on  the  basis  of  energy 
sources  Is  that  It  provides  within  an  agency 
a  means  for  asstirtng  balance  and  meaningful 
priority  setting  among  the  competing  energy 
sources. 

Significant  emphasis  wUl  be  placed  on 
foesU  fuels;  eg.,  ooal  gaslflcatlon,  liquefac- 
tion, and  clean  combustion  systems  devices, 
etc .  since  this  area  appean  to  be  the  most 
promising,  based  on  current  resource  re- 
serves and  research  technologies.  Over  $60 
million  of  the  President  s  FY  1974  funding 
increase  for  energy  research  U  for  oo«U  re- 
search to  devise  methods  to  convert  ooal  Into 
gas  or  liquids  and  to  develop  control  tech- 
nologies to  reduce  Its  air  pollution  character- 
istics when  used  directly 

Continued  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  nu- 
clear energy  development  Present  programs 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  the  commercial 
feasibility  of  breeder  reactors  will  be  con- 
tinued. The  breeder  generates  more  nucleax 
fuels  than  is  consumed  In  the  process  and 
this  Improves  the  efBclent  use  of  a  valuable 
e.,ergy  resource  This  Is  an  advantage  over 
present  commercial  reactors.  A  major  long 
term  program  on  Controlled  Thermonuclear 
Reactors  (fusion)  will  be  continued  because 
of  Its  tremendous  clean  energy  potential  A 
major  activity  will  also  Involve  operation  of 
the  extensive  government  owned  uranium 
enrichment  operation  to  provide  the  do- 
mestic and  much  of  the  free  world's  supply 
of  nuclear  fuels.  The  program  to  transfer  tbU 
to  the  private  sector  will  continue  to  be 
emphasized.  A  high  level  of  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  safety  considerations  In  all  nu- 
clear Bcttvitlea. 

Advanced  energy  technologies  will  aim  at 
utilizing  energy  source  and  utilization  tech- 
nologies such  as  geothermal.  solar,  winds. 
tides,  advanced  power  cycles  automotive 
power  systems,  as  *ell  as  providing  a  frame- 
work for  exploring  new  concepts  and  Ideas 
that  evolve  over  time  A  number  of  these 
have  significant  potential  If  ecotKimlcal  and 
safe  technologies  can  be  developed.  Thu  area 
wUl  also  conduct  basic  physical  rwesirch  In 
energy  related  areas. 

Environmental  protection  and  safety  ac- 
tivities are  integral  to  each  of  the  major 
energy  development  orginlzatlon  functions. 
However,  because  of  the  overriding  Impor- 
tance of  these  aspects  of  energy  use.  a  sep- 
arate organization  element  will  be  provided 
to  support  R&O  on  biomedical  and  environ- 
mental effecu  associated  with  various  energy 
aystems  and  energy  waste  manigement  as 
well  as  help  assure  that  appropriate  environ- 
mental and  safety  RAD  and  related  consld- 
eratlon.'j  are  addressed  more  broadly  and 
comprehensively  Conser\atlon  R&D  efforts 
win  also  be  carried  out  within  this  major 
function  and  wUl  Include  conducting  gen- 
eral research  concerned  with  slowing  the 
rate  of  growth  In  demand  Each  major  pro- 
gram area  will  also  be  charged  with  assuring 
that  the  energy  systems  developed  meet  req- 
uisite environmental,  safety,  and  conser- 
vation standards 

The  remaining  major  rganlzatlcn  area. 
National  Security,  will  have  responaloUUy  for 
performing  the  AEC's  military  applications 
and  reactor  materials  production  programs 
These  functions  wUi  be  carried  out  by  ERDA 
under  the  same  conditions  of  security  and  in 
much  tbe  same  manner  as  Is  now  the  case 
in  the  AXC 

The  basic  structure  outlined  above  for  the 
organization  of  EROA  U  designed  to  meet 
current    needs    as    we    now    perceive    them 


Undoubtedly,  adjustments  In  the  structure 
wUl  be  needed  as  R&D  problems  change  and 
as  we  gain  experience  with  the  organization. 
Tbe  legislation  should  provide  fiexlblllty  to 
permit  future  changes  when  the  need  for 
them  l>ecomea  clear 

ERDA's  top  management  will  review  the 
alternative  concepts  and  set  program  priori- 
ties among  alternative  technologies  The  line 
Assistant  Administrators  wUI  sponsor  their 
technologies  in  thU  process.  The  ERDA  Ad- 
ministrator and  Deputy  Administrator  wUl 
be  supported  by  a  strong  and  Independent 
analytic  staff  to  provide  assessments  on  de- 
veloping technologies  ERDA  R&D  decisions 
wUl  form  an  Important  input  to  the  Admin- 
istration In  setting  priorities  and  developlne 
energy  strategies 

The  EROA  headquarters  structure  Is  de- 
signed to  tape  the  AEC  expertise  In  technical 
areas  as  well  as  In  contract  management  and 
related  skills  The  exUtlng  AEC  field  orga- 
nization wUl  not  be  changed  significantly  In 
structure.  8U  energy  labs  from  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  Involving  about  700  career  person- 
nel will  be  afniuted  with  the  current  na- 
tional laboratory  structure  ERDA  programs 
In  fossil  fuel  R&D  and  advanced  energy  sys- 
tems must  be  able  to  utilize  existing  AEC 
capabUtty  for  physical,  biomedical  and  en- 
vironmental R&D  as  well  as  contract  and 
other  management  support  functions.  Some 
use  of  the  present  nuclear  capability  to  work 
on  fossu  fuel,  advanced  energy  systems  and 
conservation  wui  probably  be  necessary  and 
desirable.  To  the  extent  practicable.  exUtlng 
capital  plant,  fixed  overhead  and  administra- 
tive overhead  wUl  be  utUlzed 

A  great  deal  of  fiexlblllty  will  be  provided 
to  the  Administrator  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  Existing  AEC  and  Bureau  of  Mines 
labs,  outside  contractors,  universities  and 
private  research  Institutions  can  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  elements  of  the  programs  In 
achieving  objectives. 

The  ERDA  approach  to  developing  sjfe 
efflcient  energy  sources  will  involve  the  e  i- 
ergy  mdustry  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble and  wUl  supplement  existing  and  plajined 
R&D  by  private  industry  Once  technol- 
ogy has  been  developed  to  assess  Its  feasibil- 
ity. Industry  wUi  have  to  take  the  lead  In 
further  development  and  in  applying  it  on 
a  commercial  scale  Therefore.  ERDA's  strat- 
egy will  be  to  encourage  independent  en- 
ergy R&D  by  working  closely  with  indus- 
try in  the  development  of  technology  to 
facilitate  a  rapid,  smooth  transfer  In  this 
regard.  Jointly  funded  Federal  and  private 
projects  win  be  encouraged 

CONCXaNS    ABOUT    AKC    DOMINANCE    IN    THE 

PBOPoaco  nu>A 

One  major  concern  of  the  coal  Industry 
as  well  as  some  members  of  Congress  la  that 
the  existing  AEC  personnel  and  resources 
might  dominate  other  Important  elements  of 
ERDA.  However,  specul  consideration  has 
been  given  to  thu  concern  to  assure  that 
balance  is  achieved  in  developing  technolo- 
gies to  meet  energy  needs  The  more  signifi- 
cant ERDA  design  features  that  will  help  to 
assure  b.ilance  are: 

The  proposed  ERDA  organization  Is  a  sig- 
nificant departure  from  the  AEC  structure 
There  Is  a  single  Admlnutrator.  as  compared 
to  a  Commission-General  Management  ar- 
rangement. 

The  top  tier  of  ERDA  u  carefully  designed 
to  achieve  balance  among  major  energy 
sources— fossil,  nuclear  and  advanced  En- 
vironmental, safetv  and  conservation  ele- 
ments are  also  given  a  significant  role  along 
with  the  major  ongoing  responsibilities  for 
military  applications 

The  President  hss  stated  that  a  significant 
amr,unt  of  R&D  funding  wUI  be  for  fossil 
fuels,  especially  coal  and  other  energy 
sources  ThU  will  serve  to  balance  the  pres- 
ent   nuclear    Imbalance    In    Federal    energy 
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R&D  funding  and  overcome  the  nuclear 
dominance  concern. 

The  Administrator  will  be  directly  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  key  high  caliber  ana- 
lytic staff  offices  which  will  assist  in  neu- 
tralizing the  energy  source  advocacy  of  the 
major  program  areas  In  assessing  the  merits 
of  the  various  technologies  and  balancing 
resources   among   competing   areas. 

Existing  regulatory  responsibilities  of  the 
AEC  will  remain  behind  and  become  the 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  a  renamed  in- 
dependent regulatory  agency. 

WHAT  MAJOR  PBOOKAMS  WILL  EKDA  UNDERTAKE 
OVXR  THX  NEXT  fTVE  TEARS  AND  AT  WHAT 
APPROXIMATE   rUNDINO   LEVELS? 

The  President  hM  proposed  a  Federal 
energy  research  and  development  effort  of 
$10  billion  over  a  five-year  period.  He  has 
also  directed  that  an  additional  $116  million 
In  fiscal  year  1974  be  devoted  to  the  acceler- 
ation of  certain  existing  projects  and  the 
initiation  of  new  projects.  About  one-half 
of  the  funding  for  the  new  initiatives  for 
fiscal  year  1974  are  devoted  to  coal  research 
and  development,  with  emphasis  on  pro- 
ducing clean  liquid  fuels  from  coal,  improv- 
ing mining  techniques  to  Increase  coal  min- 
ing safety  and  responsibility,  accelerating 
the  coal  gaslflcatlon  program  and  develop- 
ing Improved  combustion  systems.  The  AEO 
In  consultation  with  Interior  and  other  agen- 
cies ts  to  make  recommendations  by  Decem- 
ber 1.  for  energy  R&D  which  should  be  In- 
cluded In  the  FY  1975  budget. 


Nuclear  Enxrct  Commission 
The  separation  of  regulatory  functions 
from  the  research,  development  and  pro- 
duction activities  of  the  present  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  another  step  In  the 
evolution  of  the  Federal  Governments  In- 
volvement In  nuclear  energy.  The  five  mem- 
ber AEC  Commission.  Including  Its  staff 
offices  and  Licensing  Boards,  plus  the  three 
regulatory  Directorates  under  the  Director  of 
Regulation  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  re- 
named Nuclear  Energy  Commission  (NEC). 
NEC  will  be  an  Independent  regxilatory  com- 
mission responsible  for  licensing  the  civilian 
use  of  nuclear  power  and  materials. 

BACKGROUND 

significant  Federal  Involvement  In  nuclear 
energy  began  with  the  formation  of  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District  In  1942.  and 
AEC  was  established  In  1946.  The  first  com- 
mercial uses  of  nuclear  materials  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
at  which  time  the  AEC  established  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  licensing.  As  the  role 
of  the  AEC  expanded  from  research  and  de- 
velopment Into  regulation  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  production  and  development  Into 
regulation  of  the  use  of  nuclear  production 
and  utilization  facilities,  the  need  for  a 
separate  regulatory  staff  was  evident.  In 
1961.  a  new  Director  of  Regulation  wsis 
establUhed  reporting  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  nuclear  power  Industry  has  matured 
rapidly  since  thU  organizational  change  and 
the  growth  U  continuing  with  the  numl)er 
of  licenses  Issued  for  nuclear  reactors  cur- 
rently doubling  every  two  or  three  years.  By 
1980.  a0-30''r  of  electrical  energy  will  be  gen- 
erated by  nuclear  reactors. 

Maturity  of  the  nuclear  power  industry  re- 
quires a  full-fledged  regulatory  agency  free 
of  development  responsibilities  in  order  to 
handle  thU  ever-Increasing  workload  in  an 
Impartial  manner  to  assure  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

ORGANIZATIONAL     CONCKPT 

NEC'S  mission  will  be  to  Insure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  and  the  environment 
from  potential  health  and  safety  hazards  In- 
herent in  the  use  of  nuclear  materials. 

The  five  member  Commission  will  continue 


to  carry  out.  but  on  a  full-time  basis,  the 
regulatory  functions  of  the  present  AEC 
which  Include: 

Policy  setting  and  assessment: 

Oversight  of  regulatory  operations; 

Adjudication  of  licensing  and  related  cases; 
and 

Resource  allocation. 

The  Chairman  (Executive  Level  11)  and 
four  commissioners  (Executive  Level  III)  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Regulatory  responslbUltles  of  the  NEC  en- 
compass the  licensing  of  all  nuclear  utiliza- 
tion and  production  facilities  for  industrial 
or  commercial  purposes  Including  the  trans- 
portation, disposal,  import  or  export  of  these 
materials.  Licenses  are  issued  for  such  diverse 
uses  as  nuclear  power  generating  plants, 
chemical  separation  plants,  nuclear  research 
facilities,  and  radioisotopes  used  In  medical 
therapy. 

The  Commission  wUl  be  supported  by  NEC 
staff  resources  which  will  Include: 

A  General  Counsel  to  provide  legal  advice 
and  assistance. 

A  Controller  to  manage  financial  program 

A  Secretary  and  Public  Affairs  Officer  to 
assist  In  the  conduct  of  Commission  business. 

A  Policy  Analysis  Office  to  conduct  broad 
policy  planning  analysis  and  assessment  and 
operational  planning  and  control  functions. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  will  continue 
to  be  assisted  by  the  licensing  and  advisory 
boards  of  the  AEC.  which  will  continue  to 
report  to  the  Commission.  These  Include : 

Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board— to 
conduct  public  hearings  and  Issue  decisions 
of  licensing. 

Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Appeals 
Board — to  conduit  reviews  of  initial  deci- 
sions and  perform  other  appellate  functions. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards— to  review  and  advise  the  Commis- 
sion on  safety  standards  and  facility  license 
applications. 

The  line  organization  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  NEC  would  be  comprised  of 
four  directorates  reporting  to  an  Executive 
Director  of  Operations  (Executive  Level  V) 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Oc«nmlssion. 
He  would  have  responsibilities  for  direction 
and  coordination  of  major  program  elements 
as  delegated  by  the  Commission  with  each 
Directorate  responsible  for  a  major  regula- 
tory function  as  follows:  (refer  to  the  at- 
tached NEC  organization  chart). 

Standards  setting  for  nuclear  reactors. 

Licensing  of  nuclear  facilities  and  ma- 
terials. 

Inspection  of  nuclear  facilities  and  ac- 
tivities and  enforcement  of  NBC's  regula- 
tions. 

Confirmatory  assessment  research  on 
safety,  safeguards,  and  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

The  Directorates  of  Standards,  Licensing, 
and  Inspection  and  Enforcement  (now  Direc- 
torate of  Regulatory  Operations)  currently 
exUt  under  the  AEC's  Director  of  Regtilatlon 
and  will  be  left  Intact  In  NEC.  The  new 
Directorate  of  Confirmatory  Assessment  will 
provide  NEC  with  an  independent  capability 
for  developing  and  analyzing  technical  In- 
formation related  to  reactor  safety,  safe- 
guards, and  environmental  protection  that 
U  required  to  assure  effectiveness  and  ob- 
jectivity In  Its  standards,  licensing.  Inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  activities.  Under  NEC 
direction,  such  technical  Informatlou  and 
analytical  methods  will  be  developed  In  an 
organleatlonal  medium  free  of  developmental 
bias.  These  Independent  data  would  t>e  la 
couflrmatloa  of,  and  thus  In  addition  to.  data 
supplied  by  the  proponents  of  the  systems 
for  which  licenses  are  sovight  or  other  regula- 
tory action  requested.  In  addition,  thU  Direc- 
torate will  provide  the  Commission  the  ca- 
pability to  Identify  alternative  technological 
approaches    leading     to    improved    reactor 


safety,  safeguards,  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

The  basic  structure  outlined  above  for 
the  organization  of  NEC  U  designed  to  meet 
current  needs  as  we  now  perceive  them. 
It  is  possible  that  adjustments  In  the  struc- 
ture will  be  needed  as  the  number  ar.d  com- 
plexity of  regulated  activities  and  faculties 
Increase  and  as  we  gain  experience  with  the 
organization.  The  legislation  provides  9ex;- 
bllity  to  permit  future  changes  when  the 
need  for  them  becomes  clear 

In  order  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  com- 
petence of  the  regulator?-  staff  and  to  provide 
the  broadest  possible  range  of  technical  In- 
formation. NEC  vr.W  have  the  statutory 
authority  tx3  provide  budgetary  support  for 
relat«l  research  in  reactor  safety,  and  the 
biomedical  and  environmental  sciences,  or 
It  may  contract  for  such  research  from  uide- 
pendent  sources. 

light  water  reactor  safett  conceens 

Critics  of  AEC  have  raised  questions 
whether  there  has  been  adequate  protection 
of  public  health  and  safety  of  the  Light 
Water  Reactor  now  in  cominerclal  use.  T'he 
AEC  has  undert.aken  ext.ens;ve  safety  re- 
search of  the  Light  Water  Reactor  at  facili- 
ties m  Idaho  The  »51  nilinon  capital  pro- 
gram Is  principally  centered  around  the  Loss 
of  Fluid  Test  Facility  (LOFT)  and  Power 
Burst  Facility  i  PEP  i  . 

To  insure  that  this  priority  safety  research 
program  adequately  responds  to  known 
safety  problems,  .VEC  will  have  overall  plan- 
ing, funding,  and  evaluation  authority  cf 
the  Light  Water  Reactor  Safety  Program. 
E310A  will  continue  to  perform  the  day-to- 
day management  of  the  program  on  a  reim- 
bursable basts 

In  addition.  In  the  areas  of  biomedical  and 
environmental  research  and  waste  manage- 
ment and  traaspo.-tation.  it  Is  expected  that 
NEC  will  be  provided  additional  funding  (up 
to  $5-10  million  in  NEC's  first  budget)  to 
initiate  such  research  In  these  general  areas 
as  required  to  Insure  the  necessary  resources 
for  the  protection  of  public  health  and  safety 

NEC  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards  will  continue  the  AEC  s 
present  regulatory  practice  of  conducting 
safety  reviews  of  ERDA  nuclear  activities 
and  faculties  at  tr.e  request  of  the  ERDA 
Administrator  ar.d  will  participate  i^n  the  re- 
view required  by  the  National  Environmenta: 
Protection  Act  of  ERDA's  environmental  im- 
pact statements  on   nuclear  prosrams. 

RKCtTLATORT  AtrTHORrriES  O.N    NEW  CENEIATTONS 
or    NUCLEAR    RX.*CTORS 

In  order  to  instire  the  safety  of  future 
ERDA  developed  nuclear  reactor  power  gen- 
erating plant  technologies.  NEC  will  license 
these  demonstration  facilities.  This  will  in- 
clude the  full  provisions  of  Sec.  103  and  Sec 
183  of  the  AEC  Act  of  1954  and  means  that 
ERDA  will  be  required  to  meet  the  same 
rigid  licensing  regulations  and  procedures 
currently  established  for  commercial  nuclear 
reactor  power  plants  before  construction  of  a 
demonstration  plant.  As  an  example,  the 
UqiUd  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  demon- 
stration plant,  which  Involves  an  electric 
power  system  component,  will  l>e  required 
to  obtain  a  >rEC  permit  prior  to  construc- 
tion. In  addition.  NEC  would  license  high 
level    radioactive    waste    storage    facliues 

To  summarize,  the  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission is  designed  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
nuclear  power  plants  and  related  facUnles, 
TO  eliminate  the  potential  for  regulatory  and 
de\-eIopmental  conflicts,  to  eliminate  the  risk 
of  subordinating  regulatory  to  de\-elopmental 
functions,  to  maximize  regulatory  objecttrtty 
and  Impartiality,  to  Increase  public  confi- 
dence, to  permit  the  Commissioners  to  con- 
centrate exclusively  on  regulatory  Issues,  and 
to  become  the  fully  independent  regulatory 
agency  which  the  rapidly  maturing  nuclear 
industry  requires. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  NOT 
RESIGN 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  the  contem- 
porary columnist.  Mr.  William  Saflre. 
has  written  two  essays  analyzing  and 
rebutting  cries  that  President  Nixon 
should  resign. 

In  his  flrst  essay,  entitled  "Don't 
Quit."  Mr  Saflre  pointed  out  that  "Quit- 
ting would  solve  nothing,  and  could  cause 
great  mischief.  .  .  ." 

In  his  second  essay,  entitled  "The  27th 
Amendment."  Mr.  Saflre  noted  that: 

Thoee  who  now  decoaiKl  that  thLs  Presi- 
dent resign  because  he  haa  "loat  the  abUlty 
to  govern"  are  calling  for  the  most  funda- 
mental change — not  Just  in  a  leader,  but  In 
the  traditions  that  make  up  our  govern- 
mental system. 

They  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of 
their  demand,  which  would  be  a  kind  of 
27th  Amendment,  written  or  unwritten,  that 
would  say  "The  President  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  or  until  such  time 
BA  hU  rating  In  the  two  leading  national 
public  opinion  polls  falls  taeiow  30  per  cent 
for  three  consecutive  months,  at  which  tune 
It  can  be  assumed  the  President  has  lost 
the  ability  to  govern  and  he  must  then 
resign." 

Nobody  baa  actually  propoeed  such  an 
amendment,  of  course — why.  that  would  be 
downright  radical — yet  that  would  be  the 
Inescapable  result  of  any  successful  bound- 
Ing-lnto-reslgnatlon  of  a  President. 

The  enormous  power  of  precedent  that  has 
helped  keep  Presidents  from  resigning  under 
pressure  through  two  centuries,  thus  stabiliz- 
ing our  system,  would  be  flip-flopped  by  a 
Nixon  resignation :  The  pressure  of  prece- 
dent In  the  future  would  be  to  force  Presi- 
dents who  lose  popular  favor  to  submit  tbetr 
necks  to  the  pollsters'  ax. 

When  Americans  come  to  consider  the  real 
choice  that  the  resigners  have  posed,  they 
will  see  that  the  alternative  Is  not  Nixon 
and  controversy  versus  somebody  else  and 
unity — but  the  continuity  of  the  present  sys- 
tem versus  Its  replacement  by  the  parlia- 
mentary system. 

Mr.  Saflre  concluded: 

If  B4r.  Nixon's  critics  turn  their  accusation 
that  he  cannot  govern  Into  a  self-fulfllllng 
prophecy:  if  they  make  the  cry  of  "Resign!" 
a  part  of  the  American  political  discourse, 
then  we  are  likely  to  wind  up  with  the  kind 
of  Constitution  Lord  Macauley  accused 
Americana  of  having:  "All  saU  and  no  an- 
chor." 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  these 
thoughtful  essays  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  essays 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Don't  Qtrrr 

(By  WUllam  Saflre) 

Washington,  Nov.  4 — Columnists  James 
Reston  and  Joseph  Alsop  hav«  Joined  Tom 
Wicker  and  Anthony  Lewis  In  urging  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  resign. 

For  the  long-run  good  of  the  country.  I 
believe  the  President  should  not  resign.  Here 
Is  a  response  to  some  of  the  moat  frequently 
given  reasons  for  demanding  that  he  quit: 

1  A  President,  embattled  at  home,  invites 
vxiscalculation  abroad 

That  wa«  the  point  made,  supp>osedIy  In 
the  President's  defense,  by  Henry  Kissinger, 
and  seized  upon  by  thoughtful  Nixon -damp- 
ers as  evidence  of  the  danger  of  having  a 
President  who  does  not  bestride  public  opin- 
ion like  a  colossus. 


However.  In  the  last  month's  Mldeaat  war. 
President  Nixon  proved  that  no  flak,  no  mat- 
ter how  Intense  or  prolonged,  will  stay  him 
from  acting  firmly,  cooly  and  declalvely 
aoroad.  The  moat  recurrent  theme  of  hla 
Presidency  has  been  his  firmness  of  purpose 
under  fire,  which  haa  a  way  of  resulting  In 
honorable  peace. 

Much  of  the  uproar  abroad  today  comes 
from  our  allies,  not  our  adversaries.  The  Nev- 
ille Chamberlain  elements  of  the  British 
press,  now  decrying  Mr.  Nixon's  "disheveled" 
and  "dilapidated"  leadership,  are  those  who 
have  shown  themselves  moat  ready  to  cast 
Hitler's  escapees  to  the  wolves,  for  fear  of 
the  discomfort  Arab  oUmen  could  Inflict. 
Britain's  hands-oS  policy  might  have  evened 
the  score  for  our  1966  Suez  Intervention,  but 
this  was  hardly  England's  finest  hour. 

2.  The  country  fust  cannot  take  any  more 
Watergate  revelations 

Some  politicians  are  trying  to  transfer 
their  own  wrlst-to-forehead  public  suffering 
to  the  people  at  large :  because  some  Wash- 
ington denizens  cannot  stand  the  gaff,  they 
assume  the  country  cannot. 

A  nation  that  experienced  a  decade  featur- 
ing a  rash  of  political  assassinations,  a  aeries 
of  race  riots  and  city  burnings  that  hung  a 
pall  of  smoke  over  Its  capital,  and  more  than 
300  of  Its  sons  killed  every  week  In  an  un- 
declared and  unpopular  war — such  a  nation 
13  not  about  to  come  apart  In  this  less  vio- 
lent decade  at  the  revelation  of  political 
abuses.  That  Is  not  blood,  but  vitriol,  now 
runnlns  In  the  streets. 

On  the  contrary,  amid  the  worst  of  Water- 
gate, the  stock  market  has  moved  a  hundred 
points  up.  interest  rates  and  unemplojrment 
have  come  significantly  down  and  the  dollar 
haa  strengthened  around  the  world.  Per- 
haps a  Washington  too  preoccupied  to  launch 
Its  weekly  "bold  new  Initiatives" — which 
used  to  lead  to  alienation,  taxation.  Infla- 
tion and  war — might  ttim  out  to  be  the 
best  thing  for  the  countrj'.  Whether  or  not 
a  Federal  numbness  is  the  paradoxical  cause, 
economic   confidence   Is   clearly  on   the  rise. 

3.  i4j  long  as  Mr  Nlzon  remains  President, 
the  investigation  of  hts  Administration  uHll 
be  impeded. 

Of  course  It  will.  The  President  Is  the 
target  of  a  grand  Jury  and  he  can  be  expected 
to  do  what  he  can  to  defend  himself.  If  he 
were  to  permit  a  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigation to  go  In  deep  enough,  and  to  go 
on  long  enough,  to  whip  up  unstoppable  Im- 
peachment sentiment,  would  the  President 
then  win  Brownie  points  for  baring  run 
such  a  slambang  inquiry? 

Pace  it:  Mr.  Nixon  stands  accused,  and 
he  will  cooperate  as  little  as  he  must  In  the 
prosecution  of  himself,  which  under  our  sys- 
tem. Is  the  right  of  the  accused.  To  quit 
would  be  to  confess  guilt,  as  we  have  seen: 
no  protestations  of  patriotic  motive  would 
wash:  and  It  Is  wrong  to  demand  that  a  man 
who  considers  himself  innocent  take  action 
that   Is   tantamount   to  confessing  a  crime. 

If  his  accusers  think  the  President  has 
committed  Impeachable  crimes,  they  should 
stop  blaming  him  for  not  proving  it  for 
them.  They  should  appoint  their  own  prose- 
cutor, arm  him  with  the  powers  of  Judicial 
and  legislative  branches,  at.d  make  their  case 
or  hold  their  peace. 

4.  Resignation  would  avert  a  horrendous 
confrontation. 

Which  U  to  say  that  the  way  to  avert  a 
constitutional  clash  Is  for  one  side  to  say 
It  was  wrong  and  to  skulk  off.  By  the  same 
reasoning,  why  do  not  Congress  and  the 
courts  "resign"  the  match — Just  forget  about 
the  whole  thing?  Same  result — no  clash — 
and  the  same  feeling  of  resentment  would 
ensue  at  Justice  not  having  been  done. 

A  miscarriage  of  Justice,  whether  the  result 
of  a  witch  hunt  or  a  whitewash.  Is  never 
"good  for  the  country."  In  the  sensible  avoid- 


ance of  confrontation.  It  Is  good  to  remem- 
ber that  It  Is  not  the  President  who  Is  threat- 
ening to  Impeach   the  Congress 

It  Is  possible  to  be  furious  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
encroachments  on  dvU  liberty,  astounded  at 
the  blunders  of  bis  defense,  worried  about 
the  erosion  of  public  trust,  fed  up  to  here 
with  apprehension  that  the  worst  Is  yet  to 
come— and  still,  to  resolutely  oppose  resig- 
nation. 

Quitting  would  solye  nothing,  and  could 
cause  great  mischief — about  that,  more  In 
the  next  essay. 

Thk  27tb  Amxnsmxnt 
(By  William  Saflre) 

Washington.  Nov.  7.— Because  the  Presi- 
dent's popularity  has  nosedived  In  the  public 
opinion  polls,  we  are  told,  he  has  lost  the 
abUlty  to  govern :  On  that  eminently  practi- 
cal ground,  some  of  our  pragmatic  editorial- 
ists Insist,  the  wise  and  patriotic  course 
would  be  for  Richard  Nixon  to  resign. 

That  would  be  the  "easy  way."  and  noth- 
ing would  be  more  unwise  or  unpatriotic  be- 
cause It  would  radically  alter  the  nature 
of  our  system  of  government. 

In  a  parliamentary  system,  when  a  govern- 
ment becomes  impopular  and  loses  a  vote  of 
confidence,  it  "falls"  and  a  new  election  Is 
held.  That  system  Is  fine  for  Oreat  Britain: 
what  It  loses  in  stability  It  gains  In  respon- 
siveness: but  It  Is  not  the  system  the  United 
States  has  had  for  two  centuries. 

The  American  system  provides  several 
restraints  on  the  wide  swings  of  public 
opinion.  For  example,  only  one-third  of  the 
Senate  comes  up  for  election  every  two  years, 
so  that  a  popular  surge  at  any  one  time 
cannot  suddently  transform  the  Ideological 
bent  of  the  whole  of  that  deliberative  body. 

More  to  the  point,  our  "Pounding 
Fathers' — that  phrase  was  coined  by  Warren 
O.  Harding,  of  all  people — rejected  the  parlia- 
mentary system  In  favor  of  the  election  of  a 
separately  powerful  President  for  a  specific 
term,  so  that  a  President  could.  If  he  felt 
he  must,  make  unpopular  decisions  without 
being  thrown  out  of  ofBce  Immediately. 

Those  who  now  demand  that  this  Presi- 
dent resign  because  he  has  "loet  the  ability 
to  govern"  are  calling  for  the  most  funda- 
mental change — not  Just  In  a  leader,  but  In 
the  traditions  that  make  up  our  govern- 
mental system. 

They  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of 
their  demand,  which  would  be  a  kind  of 
27th  Amendment,  written  or  unwritten,  that 
would  say:  "The  President  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  or  until  such  time  as 
his  rating  In  the  two  leading  national  public 
opinion  polls  falls  below  30  per  cent  for  three 
consecutive  months,  at  which  time  It  can  be 
assumed  the  President  has  lost  the  abUlty 
to  govern  and  he  must  then  resign." 

Nobody  has  actually  proposed  such  an 
amendment,  of  course — why,  that  would  be 
downright  radical — yet  that  would  be  the 
Inescapable  result  of  any  successful  hound- 
ing-mto-reslgnatlon   of    a   President. 

The  enormous  power  of  precedent  that 
has  helped  keep  Presidents  from  resigning 
under  pressure  through  two  centuries,  thus 
stabilizing  our  system,  would  be  flip-flopped 
by  a  Nixon  resignation:  The  pressure  of  prec- 
edent in  the  future  would  be  to  force  Presi- 
dents who  lose  popular  favor  to  submit  their 
necks  to  the  pollsters'  ax. 

The  consequences  cannot  be  dismissed  with 
a  flip  "Watergate  Is  unique."  Hard  ca-^es  make 
bad  law,  and  the  precedents  we  set  today 
will  shape  the  system  our  grandchildren  will 
be  living  with.  The  shrill  keening  for  resig- 
nation will  soon  become  muted  for  reasons 
disparate  as  the  situation  Is  desperate; 

First,  a  coup  d'etat  oy  forced  resignation, 
by  Us  nature,  must  be  quick,  but  Mr.  Nixon 
will  not  cooperate.  Second.  Nlxon-haters  are 
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already  defecting  from  the  quit-now  ranks 
because  they  do  not  want  to  see  him  get  off 
so  easily— they  want  to  nail  their  coonskln 
to  the  wall.  And  third,  conservatives,  no  mat- 
ter how  angry  or  upset  this  week,  will  come 
to  see  the  destabilizing  effects  of  such  a 
course,  which  is  profoundly  In  opposition  to 
conservative  doctrine. 

When  Americans  come  to  consider  the  real 
choice  that  the  resigners  have  posed,  thev 
will  see  that  the  alternative  is  not  Nixon  and 
controversy  versus  somebody  else  and  unity — 
but  the  continuity  of  the  present  system  ver- 
sus Its  replacement  by  the  parliamentary 
system.  The  same  people  who  claim  our  pres- 
ent situation  to  be  unique,  worthy  of  ditch- 
ing 200  years  of  tradition,  would — in  ail  sin- 
cerity— find  something  uniquely  disposable 
about  next  year's  President.  And  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  year  after  that. 

The  legal  overthrow  of  an  elected  leader 
Is  dirty  work:  people  who  demand  that  the 
President  resign  to  avert  Impeachment  are 
asking  Mr.  Nixon  to  do  their  dirty  work  for 
them.  Is  the  prospect  of  the  most  extreme 
kind  of  struggle,  followed  by  years  of  bit- 
terness at  what  many  will  consider  vindic- 
tive political  usurpation,  preferable  to  two 
years  of  a  very  careful  Nixon  Administra- 
tion before  the  campaign  of  1976  gets  under 
way? 

If  Mr.  Nixon's  critics  turn  their  accusation 
that  he  cannnot  govern  Into  a  self-fulfllllng 
prophecy:  If  they  make  the  cry  of  "Resign]" 
a  part  of  the  American  political  discourse, 
then  we  are  likely  to  wind  up  with  the  kind 
of  Constitution  Lord  Macauley  accused  Amer- 
icans of  having:  ",^i;  ■»ll  snd  no  anchor." 


FUEL  FOR  FISHERMEN 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
as  we  move  toward  meeting  the  massive 
challenges  posed  by  the  energy  crisis,  it 
ought  to  be  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  that  jobs  are  protected 
and  that  essential  services  and  opera- 
tions are  continued.  On  November  27,  I 
informed  this  body  of  my  concern  over 
the  apparent  inability  of  American 
farmers  to  receive  needed  fuel  for  their 
agricultural  operations,  due  to  bureau- 
cratic delays  which  were  holding  up  the 
flow  of  fuel  to  that  sector  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  I  was  pleased,  however, 
that  the  OfBce  of  Petroleum  Allocation 
moved  to  cut  the  unnecessary'  redtape 
in  the  supply  of  diesel  fuel  by  allowing 
priority  uses,  such  as  agriculture,  mass 
transit,  and  eiiergj' -producing  industries 
to  directly  request  necessary  fuel  from 
their  supplies,  without  formal  petition  or 
approval  by  Federal  officials.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  this  will  end  many  intoler- 
able delays,  and  I  commend  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  this  forward- 
looking  step. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  am  pleased  that 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation  has 
announced  allocation  preferences  for  tlie 
marine  and  fisheries  industry.  In  their 
order  contained  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  November  27.  Administrator  Eli  T. 
Reich  laid  out  procedures  whereby  com- 
mercial fishing  vessels  and  associated 
seafood  processing  activities  shall  be 
granted  preference  for  marine  fuel. 

As  one  who  represents  a  State  which 
is  world-famous  for  Its  bountiful  har- 
vests of  seafood  products,  I  again  com- 
mend the  Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation 
for  its  positive  action.  Only  last  year,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  seafood  industry  was 
disastrously  hit  by  Hurricane  Agnes,  se- 


verely curtailing  marine  operations 
through  a  combination  of  excessive  fresh 
water  and  vast  amounts  of  sewage  and 
other  dangerous  pollutants  which  flowed 
into  the  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  Only 
now  is  the  industry  beginning  to  recover, 
and  thus  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  energy 
crisis  could  be  a  fatal  blow  for  the  many 
thousands  of  Marylanders  who  work  on 
or  near  the  w  ater. 

These  new  regulations  will  hopefully 
assist  these  people  to  remain  in  their 
important  work,  and  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  this  Nation  with  high 
quality  seafood  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Advisory 
Notice  No.  7  dealing  with  marine  fuels 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  advisory 
notice  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Advisory  Notice  No.  7] 

Makine  Fuels 

Preferences  and  Exceptions 

Part  A:  Allocation  preferences — Commer- 
cial Fishing  Vessels  and  Associated  Seafood 
Processing  Activity.  In  order  to  relieve  unin- 
tended results  under  the  Mandatory  Alloca- 
tion Program  for  Middle  DlstUlate  Fuels,  It 
has  been  determined  that,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  regulations  (EPO  Reg.  1,  38 
FR  28660),  suppliers  shall  give  preference  in 
the  allocation  of  marine  fuels  in  the  middle 
distillate  range  for  the  following  purposes  for 
the  period  Indicated : 

1.  For  the  operation  of  commercial  fishing 
vessels  of  American  ownership,  registry,  or 
operation  engaged  In  the  harvesting  and 
transportation  of  marine  food  products  to 
shore  Installations  in  the  United  States  or  Its 
territories  and  In  the  operation  of  onboard 
equipment  and  gear:  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days  effective  Immediately,  except  as  stated 
in  3  below. 

2.  For  the  operation  of  shoreslde  seafood 
processing  Installations  In  the  United  States 
or  Its  territories  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
effective  Immediately,  where  operations  are 
construed  to  Include  the  processing  and  stor- 
age of  such  marine  products  but  not  the 
distribution  thereof. 

3.  For  the  operation  of  commercial  fishing 
vessels  of  American  ownership,  registry,  or 
operation  engaged  In  the  harvest  of  Yellow 
Fin  Tuna  during  the  Yellow  Fin  Tuna  Season 
commencing  on  Januar>'  i.  1974.  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  1974  season  as  determined  by  the 
Inter  American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission. 

Part  B:  Temporary  Exceptions  from  Man- 
datory Program.  In  order  to  assist  petroleum 
suppliers  In  providing  marine  fuels  to  the 
preferred  classes  of  end  users  described  In 
Part  A  above,  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  ef- 
fective immediately  the  following  classes  of 
end  users  are  excepted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Mandatory  Allocation  Program  for 
Middle  Distillate  Fuels: 

Ships  and  any  other  marine  craft  whose 
primary  use  U  or  wlU  be  of  a  recreational  or 
pleasure  nature.  Including  both  private  and 
commercial  yachts,  cruise  ships,  sport  fl.tbing 
boats  and  other  pleasure  craft,  whether  own- 
er operated,  or  chartered. 

Suppliers  of  marine  fuels  should  furnish 
such  fuels  to  such  end  users  only  where 
such  furnishing  will  not  compromise  the 
supply  of  the  preferred  end  users  described 
In  Part  A  above. 

Part  C:  General  considerations.  It  Is  In- 
tended that  the  preference  granted  herein 
shall  apply  only  to  delivery  of  diesel  fuels 
In  the  middle  distillate  range  during  the  In- 
dicated periods  and  not  to  orders  placed  on 
a  supplier  for  delivery  beyond  such  period. 

Purchasers    requesting    assistance    vmder 


this  notice  wUl  limit  denUMtop^er  these 
provisions  to  those  volumea  Wifntia:  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  bsislc  preference  fur.c- 
tlon  of  each  customer  It  is  r.ece&sar>-  that 
customers  receh-ln^  dlese;  fue]  suppUee  un- 
der these  preference  categories  furnist  a 
written  statement  certlTying  to  the'j-  sup- 
plier that  volumes  requested  constitute  es- 
sential requirements  during  tne  period 
covered  by  this  notice.  It  is  not  Intended  that 
this  notice  be  used  as  a  device  for  stocking 
fuels  against  potential  future  needs 

Eli  T,  Riich, 

Administrator. 
NOVKMBKB  23.  1973. 
[FR  Doc.  73-25216  Piled  11-23-73;  2:43  pm] 


CONCLUSION    OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mormng  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT    OF   THE   SOCIAL 
SECURrPi'    .\CT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Chiles).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3153,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

A  bUl  (HM.  3153)  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  technical  and 
conforming  changes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment— No.  724 — of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale),  which. 
In  accordance  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement,  will  be  voted  on  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  t-o  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  four  amend- 
ments which  I  have  at  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendments  Nos  732  740 
741.  and  742 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  one  show  of  seconds  on  all  four 
amendments? 

Mr.  HELMS  Yes.  Mr  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Lucy  Knight,  of  my 
staff,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  diirlng  the  debate  on  this  bill,  and 
votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  Mondale  amendment  be  delayed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
.\BOtn»E2K>.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berrj-.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bUl  <S.  1559)  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  enable  State 
and  local  governments  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities for  job  training  and  com- 
munity services,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments, 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
DoMDJicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  BtrnroN.  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 
Dent.  Mr.  OHara,  Mr  Badillo,  Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Peyser,  and  Mr. 
SAR.ASIN  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  while  Sen- 
ators are  attempting  to  work  out  some 
modification  of  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  they  are,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  in  the  meantime  to  the 
consideration  of  the  call  of  the  calen- 
dar, beginmng  with  Calendar  No.  531 
and  going  through  Calendar  No.  535; 
then  proceeding  with  Calendar  No.  537 
through  Calendar  No,  545;  and  then  be- 
ginning with  Calendar  No.  549  going 
through  Calendar  No  551, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  BELL  TO  THE 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  125>  to  refer 
the  bill  (S,  1970)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Carl  Johnstone.  Junior"  to  the 
chief  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon  w£us 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 


Reaolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  1970)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  Johnatone. 
Junior",  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  accompanying  papers,  is  referred  to 
the  chief  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims.  The  chief  commissioner 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1493  and  3509 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equi- 
table, against  the  United  States,  or  a  gra- 
tuity and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  93-571),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpoee  of  the  resolution  Is  to  refer 
the  bUl  (S.  1970)  entitled  "a  bUl  for  the 
reUef  of  Carl  Johnstone,  Junior."  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
accompanying  papers,  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims:  the  Chief 
Commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States,  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount.  If  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 

OTATZKZKT 

S  1970  would  authorize  the  payment  to 
Carl  Johnstone.  Jr ,  of  $40.42633  in  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  refund  of  overpayments  of  cus- 
toms duties  on  entries  of  13  airplanes  im- 
ported by  him  during  1950.  1951.  and  1952 

In  the  years  1950-52,  the  claimant  pur- 
chased a  number  of  airplanes  In  England. 
The  airplanes  were  shipped  separately  to  the 
United  States.  The  first  seven  Importations 
were  ferried  from  England  to  Canada  and. 
thence,  to  the  United  States  through  the 
port  of  Detroit.  The  next  11  entries  were 
ferried  from  England  to  Canada  and  cleared 
through  the  port  of  Buffalo.  All  subsequent 
entries  were  ferried  directly  from  England 
to  New  York,  At  this  time  the  claimant 
became  aware  of  the  applicability  of  a  lower 
valuation  based  upon  the  value  of  the  air- 
planes in  England,  and  action  was  Instituted 
to  recover  duties  paid  on  the  first  18  im- 
portations which  had  been  appraised  at  a 
Canadian  value  for  the  airplanes.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  Information.  Customs  agreed 
that  the  lower  English  value  was  correct  and. 
as  appraisement  of  the  last  five  shipments 
of  airplanes  ferried  from  England  to  Canada 
had  not  been  completed,  appropriate  refunds 
were  made  However,  with  regard  to  the  first 
13  shipments,  the  refunds  were  not.  and 
have  not  been  made.  The  claimant  states 
that  the  time  in  which  the  Government 
could  act  had  expired  and  that  this  was 
the  sole  reason  why  refunds  were  not  made 
on  these  13  entries. 

The  claimant  contends  that  the  faUure  to 
make  the  refund  on  the  13  aircraft  was  due 
to  an  administrative  error  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  It  is 
appropriate  to  refer  8.  1970  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
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for  a  report  thereon,  because  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  is  equipped 
to  sift  through  the  facts  of  this  claim  and 
to  determine  the  merits  thereof,  and  make 
a  report  to  the  Senate  The  claimant  will 
be  required  to  carry  the  burden  of  proof  of 
establishing  In  the  proceeding  before  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
that  the  failure  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to 
refund  him  the  Import  duties  on  the  13  air- 
craft was  due  to  an  administrative  error  on 
Its  part 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  Is  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  8  1970  Attached 
hereto  Is  a  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Treasury  to  Chairman  Eastland  re- 
garding S  1381,  91st  Congress,  which  was 
Identical  to  8    l°7n 


MARCOS  R0J08  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ctHisider  the 
bill  (8,  724)  for  the  relief  of  Marcos 
Rojos  Rodriguez  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  9,  strike  out  "by  him 
as  the  result  of  the  accidental  explosion 
of  practice  ammunition  which  United 
States  Army  Air  Corps  personnel  negli- 
gently lost  in  a  farm  area  and  which  was 
found  by  the  said  Marcos  Rojos  Rodn- 
guez,  in  May  1925.  while  being  employed 
as  a  farm  laborer  in  such  area:  Provided. 
That  no"  and  Insert  "by  him  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  Mark 
I  bomb  fuse  (Barlow  type)  which  was 
found  by  Marcos  Rojos  Rodriguez,  cm 
May  28.  1925.  In  a  potato  field  north  of 
and  adjacent  to  Kelly  Field,  Texas:  Pro- 
vided, That  no";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Marcos  Rojos  Rodriguez  of  San  Antonio, 
Texaa,  the  sum  of  •16,000,  In  full  satisfaction 
of  all  claims  of  the  said  Marcos  Rojos  Rodri- 
guez against  the  United  States  for  compen- 
sation for  permanent  personal  Injuries  suf- 
fered by  him  as  the  result  of  the  accidental 
explosion  of  a  Mark  I  bomb  fuse  (Barlow 
type)  which  was  found  by  Marcos  Rojoe 
Rodriguez,  on  May  28,  1925,  In  a  potato  field 
north  of  and  adjacent  to  Kelly  Field.  Texas 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  bill  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  service  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
bUl  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  11.000, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Urae, 
and  passed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  except  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  93-572),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOBE    OP    AMENDMENT 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  purpose 
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Of  the  amendment  is  to  clarify  certain  aspects 
of  the  bill.  *^ 


PtniPost  or  anx  as  amended 
The  purpose  of  the  bUI  as  amended  Is  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
T^V^^  ^  P*y  Marcos  Rojos  Rodriguez 
•  15.000  in  fuU  satisfaction  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  Injuries  suf- 
fered  by  him  as  the  result  of  the  accidental 
explosion  of  a  bomb  fuse  negligently  lost  In 
a  farm  area  by  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  person- 
nel, and  found  by  Marcos  Rojos  Rodriguez 
in  May  1926.  ^H5u«ri^ 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Is  not  op- 
^,\^Z^-  "^^^  ^"*  ^uggesta  that  an  award 
of  «15,000  to  Mr,  Rodriguez  is  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Government. 

The  facts  of  this  case,  as  contained  In  the 
Department  of  the  Army  report,  are  as 
follows: 

^v,"?!^*™**^*  °'  *^*  ^™y  records  disclose 
that  bUls  for  the  relief  of  Marcos  Rodriguez 
were  Introduced,  but  not  enacted.  In  the  69th 

h?m'  2  \U  '^l'^-  *'''*  ''^'^  Congresses.  These 
bills  would  have  awarded  Juan  Rodriguez 
father  of  Marcos  Rodriguez.  •900  for  Injuries 
sustained  by  his  son  and  expenses  Incurred 
as  a  result  of  an  explosion  of  a  bomb  on 
May  28  1925  In  a  field  at  Kelly  AvUtlon 
Field  San  Antonio,  Tex,  A  bill  (8.  2398) 
^nrl^'^l  V^^  ^^^  P^^^^^t  ^'^  ^^  Intro- 
Co^es?"     °°*    enacted,    during    the    90th 

"Department  of  the  Army  records  also  dis- 
close that  a  claim  for  •3.000  was  filed  bv 
™?,u^'''^"*^  ^°^  injuries  to  his  son  that 
WM  .  """  ^^"^  ^y  28,  1926,  explosion.  The 
Incident  was  Investigated  and  the  facts  de- 
veloped  were   reported   to   the   War  Deoart- 

JudL'^H  ^'"^  «'^  "^  referred  to'^The 
S  ^'o^»^  General  for  advice.  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  summarized  the 
claim   file  as  follows; 

"  "Tbe  papers  in  reference  show  that 
Marcos  Rodriguez.  13  years  old,  the  sofof 
I  bnmh'^''"^'  ^o"'"'*'  °"  ^'^"^  28.  1926.  a  Mark 
Lm^J^  .T   '^'^^°''  ^-^P*'   '"  a  potato  field 

S    T.^  ^K°ri°'  '''"'  ^J^'''*"^  ^  Kelly 
Field.  Tex.;  that  the  chUd  pounded  the  fuse 

Z^nl^t'^lH:"'''}  i^'"''''^  ''  'o  explode  m 

th«   ^r         t  '°"^'*'*   ^"^"  thereof:    that 

5une  4^.^'^^  T'''  "'  ^'^''y  ^»->^  on 
under  ;^l'  *PP°*°^<1  *  board  of  officers 
under  Army  regulations  to  consider  claims 
for  damage  or  loss  of  private  property-  tSt 
his  Board  met  at  Kelly  Field  on  July  13 
1925.  to  consider  the  claim  of  Juan  Rod- 
riguez that  the  Claimant  under  date  of  J^v 
3.  1925,  presented  in  v«,Tltlng  a  claim  In  the 
sum  Of  •3,000  for  the  Injury  to  hl^T^n  that 
the  testUnony  before  the  board  of  officers 
shows  that  the  fuse  found  In  the  potato  fi^id 
by   young  Marcos  Rodriguez   was  a   Mark   I 

aitlon  of  the  same  Indicated  that  It  have 
been  lying  fslc]  out  In  the  weather  for  ^r^e 
time,  possibly  2  or  3  years;  that  no  evmTn^ 
tr  bombT  ^°.»^°-"t  '-^  the  p^esence^ 
krlr^T  l"*l  '"  ^^«  P°t»to  field:  that  the 
Board  found  that  Marcos  Rodriguez.  13  years 

^«Two°fl  •'""''  «?<^'^"«.  l^-t  a  thumbTnd 
first  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  bv  reason 
of  the  explosion  of  a  Mark  I  bomb  fuke  (Bar- 

lZ,«^ri  ,'^^"''  ""^  ^"""""^  °"  «  potato  field 
^mediately  north  of  and  adjacent  to  Kelly 

ment'  J^  wm!?^'  ''*  ''^'"^  "^^  °"^  the  seuie- 
^!pm^  ,  ^^•<^^^^'«  not  provided  for  by  any 
specific  law  and  should  be  considered  in  ac- 
cordance  with  paragraph   10,  A^vuS,^^. 

M°arco,'^J^°'  ''"''  '^^  '"^"'""^  re'ce^^'^by 
Marcos    Rodriguez    in    the    opinion    of    the 

fh-ft^K  ^f 'i"*'"''  supported  a  claim  for  9900 

to  an^*f  "  i*^  '^'"  "°*  ***^  '^^ol'y  o"-  «n  pari 
to  any  fault  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 

claimant  or  his  son,  but  was  probably  due  In 

part  to  Ignorance  and  lack  of  experience  on 

the  part  of  the  child;  that  the  Injury  was  not 
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due  whoUy  or  in  part  to  any  fault  or  negli- 
gence of  officers  or  emplorees  of  the  Govern- 
ment; that  the  Board  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  relief  of  the 
claimant  In  the  eum  of  jgoO;  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  were  approved  by  the 
commanding  officer  at  Kellv  Field  and"  for- 
warded through  military  channels;  that  on 
August  17.  1926.  the  claimant,  Juan  Rod- 
riguez signed  a  writing  in  which  he  stated 
his  willingness  to  accept  »900  la  full  settle- 
ment  of  the  damages.' 

_ 'It  was  not  clear  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
Whether  the  claim  submitted  by  Juan  Rod- 
riguez was  for  damages  sustained  by  him 
or  his  son,  Marcos  Bojos  Rodriguez,  and  the 
Secretary  did  not  forward  the  claim  to  Con- 
gress as  the  Claims  Board  recommended  On 
January  11,  1927,  Congressman  Wurzback 
of  Texas  Introduced  H,R,  16204,  69th  Con- 
gress, to  award  Mr.  Rodriguez  $900  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  the  views  of  the  War 
Department  on  H,R.  16204,  the  Secretary  of 
War  forwarded  Congress  a  copy  of  the  claim 
nie  and  neither  favored  nor  opposed  the  blU 
A  copy  of  the  claim  file  has  not  been  found  In 
Department  of  the  Army  records,  however   a 

^flSnV^fi^J'^^  National  Archives  files  on  H jl. 
16204,  69th  Congress. 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  compensation  of  Mr,  Rodriguez 
for  his  injuries.  It  Is  observed  that  $900  (the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Claims  Board 
and  the  amount  mentioned  in  all  but  the 
last  of  the  previous  bills)  Invested  In  1926 
at  6  percent  compounded  annually  wou'd 
^^r.  a.mount  to  more  than  $10,000,  Had  the 
•900  been  Invested  In  appreciating  property 
producing  6  percent  Income  reinvested  an- 
nually, the  present  worth  would  exceed  $15  - 
000.  A  study  of  Texas  Jury  verdicts  for  the 

Mr'^JT  ^  ^^^  indicated  that,  had 
Mr,  Rodriguez  been  able  to  obtain  a  Judg- 
ment of  $16,000  for  his  injuries,  the  Judg- 
^xceLS."^  generous,  would  not  have  been 

"Prior  to  1943,  Mr.  Rodriguez  could  obtain 
no  compensation  for  Injuries  incurred  in  this 
manner  other  than  by  congressional  action 

tolwTf  r!.^*  P'^^^*  ''"^  introduced  prior 
to  1943  for  his  relief  was  enacted.  When  ad - 

^^o^  f*^^^  settlement  of  noncombat  per- 
sonal injury  claims  wa.s  authorized  m  1943 
(^t  of  July  3,  1943,  57  Stat.  372) ,  administra- 
tive relief  was  limited  to  the  reasonable  medi- 
cal and  hospital  expenses  actually  incurred 
for  «^l,^,*  claimant  might  petition  Congress' 
for  additional  compensation  administrative 
settlement  of  claims  for  other  than  reason- 
able  medical  and  hospital  expenses  actually 
incurred  was  not  authorized  until  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act  of  September  2,  1958  (72 
Stat.  1461 ) .  Damages  for  noncombat  personal 
injury  claims  are  now  determined  under  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  act  or  omission 
causing  the  injury  occurs  (10  VSC  2733 
para,  11,  AR  27-21),  '  ' 

»^7^nl^'".^^  }^^  foregoing,  an  award  of 
$15,000  for  the  damages  suffered  by  Mr  Rod- 
riguez Is  not  unreasonable  and  eimctment  of 
the  bUl  would  not  be,  under  the  circum- 
stances, preferential  or  precedential  •  •  •.•• 

The  committee,  after  carefully  considering 
all  of  the  facts,  agrees  with  the  Department 
or  the  Army  that  legislative  relief,  under  the 
circumstances  of  thLs  case,  would  not  be  pref- 
erential or  precedential. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  favorably  con- 
sidered, ' 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  774)  for  the  relief  of  Arline 
Loader  and  Maurice  Loader  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
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page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  of,  strike 
out  '20  per  centum"  and  add  "10  per 
centum";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  774 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  monev  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $20,000  to  .'Vrllne  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader  of  Tachats,  Oregon,  In  full  settlement 
of  their  claims  agalrust  the  United  SUtes 
based  upon  the  deaths  of  their  sons.  Maurice 
G.  Loader  and  Frederic  M.  Loader,  on  October 
15.  1944,  as  the  result  of  the  explosion  of  a 
thlrty-seven-mUlimeter  armor-pierclng  shell 
which  United  States  military-personnel  neg- 
ligently left  at  an  abandoned  firing  range 
and  which  was  found  by  such  sons. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  service's 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  is  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of  the 
provlslor^  of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  <No.  93-573',  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE  OF  AJtBTOMTNT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  la  to  limit 
any  lawyer's  fee  to  10  percent  of  the  claim. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended  is  to 
pay  to  ArUne  and  Maurice  Loader  of  Ta- 
chats, Oreg,,  $20,000  for  the  death 'of  their 
sons,  Maurice  G,  Loader  and  Frederic  M 
Loader,  on  October  15,  1944,  as  the  result  of 
the  explosion  of  a  37-mlllimeter,  armor- 
Plerclng  shell  found  by  the  children  on  a  fir- 
Ing  range. 

STATEMEm 

A  Similar  bill  for  these  claimants  in  the 
92d  Congress.  S.  341,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  no  action  was  taken  before  adjournment 

A  slmUar  bill  for  these  claimants  in  the 
90th  Congres,?.  H.R.  1971,  was  passed  bv  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  no  action  was 
taken  In  the  Senate  In  its  favorable  report 
on  the  bill,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  said- 

•■The  bUl,  H.R,  2016.  was  the  sub'ect  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  May  5.  1966  The 
testimony  at  that  hearing  and  material  sub- 
inltted  to  the  committee  In  support  of  the 
claim  indicates  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  15,  1944,  four  chUdren.  Maurice  O 
Loader,  Jr„  age  14:  Frederic  M,  Loader  13-' 
Eleanor  Loader,  age  5:  and  Clifford  Harp  age 
14,  were  playing  in  the  Loaders'  garage  lo- 
cated In  Montara,  Calif  ,  a  small  coastal  town 
approximately  20  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco.  The  chUdren  were  repairing  a  toy  wagon 
and  took  from  a  tool  box  a  37-mUllmeter 
armor-plerclng  sheU  which  had  apparently 
been  found  by  a  playmate  of  the  oldest 
Loader  child  and  brought  into  the  Loaders- 
garage  unknown  to  the  parents,  Maurice  and 
Arline  Loader,  The  shell  exploded,  killing 
Maurice  G  Loader,  Jr  ,  and  Frtsderlc  M,  and 
Injuring  the  other  two  children  The  infor- 
matlon  available  to  th»  ccHnmltte*  lndlcat«a 
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that  the  siien  had  be«n  found  on  the  Montara 
firing  range,  which  had  been  used  t>7  the  U.S. 
Army  for  antl-lnvaston  maneuvers  during 
World  War  II  The  firing  rsmge.  although  en- 
circled by  a  three-strand  wire  fence,  was  not 
adequately  guarded  notwithstanding  that, 
previous  to  the  tragedy,  unexploded  shells 
and  grenades  had  been  found  on  the  range  by 
children  residing  in  Montara. 

"As  13  noted  In  the  Army  Department  re- 
port, a  newspaper  account  of  the  tragedy  out- 
lines with  considerable  detail  the  tacts  of 
the  explosion  That  report  also  notes  that  the 
Army  recognized  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  by  paying  $711  for  funeral  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  two  children  killed 
in  the  blast. 

"The  Army  has  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  on  a  number  of  occasions 
passed  bills  granting  slmllEir  compassionate 
relief  to  the  parents  of  children  killed  or  in- 
jured In  similar  accidents.  Notwithstanding 
the  outUne  of  the  facts  In  the  Army  report, 
that  Department  states  that  it  did  not  have 
the  Information  necessary  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  committee  must 
disagree  with  this  conclusion.  The  fact  that 
the  deaths  resulted  from  an  explosion  of 
military  ordnance  Is  not  controverted  In  any 
way.  The  records  of  the  Army  confirm  that 
the  Army  recognized  the  claim  to  the  extent 
then  possible  under  the  law  by  authorizing 
a  payment  of  the  funeral  expenses  for  the 
dead  children.  In  this  connection,  it  Is  also 
clear  that  a  release  secured  by  the  Army  at 
that  time  was  a  prerequisite  to  payment  of 
the  only  amount  available  and  cannot  now  be 
taken  as  a  reason  for  a  denial  of  compas- 
sionate relief  by  legislative  action.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  long  delay 
in  presenting  and  recognizing  this  claim  but 
this  does  not  lessen  the  loss  to  the  parents. 
Under  these  circumstances  and  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  granted  relief 
prevlovisly  in  similar  cases,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably  " 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


ROBERT  J    MARTIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  'S  1922)  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Martin  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert : 

That,  on  such  terms  as  it  deems  Just,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  la  authorized 
to  compromise,  release,  or  discharge  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  liability  of  Robert  J.  Martin, 
of  Lake  Carmel.  New  York,  to  the  United 
States  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  theft 
of  an  amount  of  cash  in  his  custody  as  a 
malltruck  driver,  which  was  taken  In  a  theft 
occurring  on  January  2.  19«9. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RrcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<  No  93-574 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

AMXMOMZirT 

Strike  all  out  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  on  such  terms  as  It  deems  Just,  the 
United  States  Postal  Servlc*  U  authorized 
to  compromise,  release,  or  discharge  in  whole 
or  In  part  the  liabUlty  of  Robert  J  Martin, 
of  Lake   Carmel.   New   York,    to   the   United 


States  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  theft 
of  an  amount  of  cash  In  his  custody  as  a 
mail  truck  driver,  which  was  taken  In  a 
theft  occurring  on  January  2.  1969." 
roaposK  or  tk«  amkndmknt 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Postal  Service  to  determine  the 
amount  of  Mr.  Martin's  Uablllty  rather  than 
specifically  to  relieve  him  of  liability  In  the 
amount  of  I2,119.4£. 

ptraposx  or  thx  siu. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
authorize  the  Postal  Service  to  discharge  or 
adjust  the  claim  of  the  United  States  against 
Mr.  Robert  J,  Martin  of  Lake  Carmel,  New 
Tork.  for  Uablllty  to  the  United  States  for 
•2.119  45  which  was  In  his  custody  as  a  mall 
truck  driver  and  was  taken  In  a  theft  occur- 
ring on  January  2,  1969. 

STATZMXKT 

On  January  2.  1969,  postal  carrier  Martin 
was  assigned  to  make  a  motor  vehicle  trip 
between  Tuckahoe,  Eastchester,  and  Cen- 
tuck  Stations  and  the  Main  Poet  Ofllc«  In 
Yonkers.  New  York.  Mr.  Martin  picked  up  a 
registered  pouch  conUlnlng  $1,118  46  In 
postal  funds  and  accountable  pap>er  at  the 
Tuckahoe  Branch,  and  another  registered 
pouch  at  the  Eastchester  Branch  containing 
$1,001.00  In  postal  funds  He  placed  both 
pouches  on  the  window  tray  In  the  cab  of  the 
truck. 

When  Mr.  Martin  arrived  at  Centuck  Sta- 
tion, he  backed  his  truck  to  the  rear  platform 
and  loaded  the  outgoing  parcel  post  trotn 
Centuck  Station  Into  the  cargo  area  of  his 
truck.  He  then  went  inside  the  station  to 
pick  up  another  registered  pouch.  He  was 
Inside  the  station  for  about  10  minutes  dur- 
ing which  time  the  cab  of  his  truck  was  left 
unlocked  and  unprotected  Except  for  two 
lights  In  the  cellliig  of  the  platform,  the  area 
was  In  total  darkness  When  Mr  Martin  re- 
tiirned  to  his  truck  he  noticed  that  the  two 
pouches  were  missing 

Investigation  disclosed  that  Mr,  Martin 
faUed  to  follow  postal  regulations,  parts 
345  433a.  362  81  and  361.631  of  the  old  Postal 
Manual,  which  was  In  effect  at  that  Ume. 
These  regulations  required  that  an  employee 
lock  a  vehicle  containing  mall  when  it  was 
parked,  even  at  a  maU  platform,  unless  the 
opened  door  or  doors  of  the  vehicle  were  In 
complete  sight  and  could  be  reached  quickly 
If  theft  were  attempted  Moreover,  with  the 
exception  of  working  sacks,  the  regulations 
required  that  collection  sacks  or  satchels  be 
kept  in  the  load  compartment  of  mall 
trucks — not  In  the  driver  compartment — and 
that  they  be  protected  from  accident  or 
theft 

Mr.  Martin,  who  had  been  employed  at  the 
Yonkers,  New  York,  post  office  for  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  the  theft.  Informed  postal 
Inspectors  at  the  time  of  the  loss  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  regulations  regarding  the 
locking  of  unattended  vehicles  Mr  Martin 
resumed  his  position  with  the  former  Poet 
Office  Department  on  July  16.  1969.  and  the 
amount  of  $283  43.  representing  contribu- 
tions by  him  to  the  CIvU  Service  Retire- 
ment Pund.  was  withheld,  leaving  a  llabUlty 
to  the  United  States  of  $1,836  02 

The  Postmaster  at  the  Yonkers  Post  Of- 
fice filed  a  claim  with  the  former  39  U  S  C. 
2403  to  be  relieved  of  llabUlty  for  the  loss  of 
funds  occasioned  by  the  theft  The  Finance 
Department,  however,  disallowed  the  claim 
on  the  grounds  that  Mr.  Martin  had  failed 
to  perform  his  duty  to  protect  the  maU  at 
all  times  In  accordance  with  applicable 
postal  regulations.  On  June  80.  1970,  In  re- 
sponse to  an  appeal  filed  by  the  Yonkers 
Postmaster  in  behalf  of  Mr  Martin,  the  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  of  the  Claims  Divi- 
sion of  the  Post  Office  Department  upheld 
the  decision  of  the  Finance  Department. 

The  Postal  Service  takes  the  position,  how- 
ever, that  although  Mr.  B4artln  failed  to  pro- 


tect postal  funds  and  accountable  paper  as 
required  by  postal  regulations,  It  might  be 
unduly  harsh  to  hold  him  liable  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  loss 

While  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Postal  Service  may,  on  such 
terms  as  It  deems  Just  and  expedient,  relieve 
an  employee  of  a  claim  such  as  that  In- 
volved  here,  39  U.S.C  i  2601,  the  Comptroller 
General  has  ruled  (B-171786,  April  15.  1971) 
tnat  the  new  authority  may  not  be  used  to 
reoi>en  cases  decided  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  operations  of  the  new  Postal  Service  on 
July  1.  1971.  The  rationale  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  decision  also  applies  to 
cases  that  were  finally  determined  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Since  the  present  case  was  finally  deter- 
mined adversely  to  the  claimant  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  Claims  Division  prior  to 
such  date,  relief  for  Mr.  Martin  must  initiate 
with  Congress. 

The  Committee  believes  that  legislative 
relief  Is  appropriate  and  recommends  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  be  favorably  considered. 


M.  SOT.  EUOENE  J    MIKULENKA 

The  bill  (H.R.  1328)  for  the  reUef  of 
M.  Sgt.  Eugene  J.  Mikulenka,  U5  Army. 
retired,  weis  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^TID.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-555),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FUSPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  authorize  the  payment  of  retired  pay 
to  M.  Sgt.  Eugene  J  Mikulenka,  V3  Army. 
retired,  as  authorized  by  otherwise  applicable 
law  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  paid  com- 
pensation far  disabling  Injuries  to  both 
hands  while  performing  duties  as  a  Fed- 
eral civilian  employee  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  Army. 

STATXMZNT 

The  facts  of  this  case,  as  contained  In 
House  Reports  No    93-176,  are  as  follows: 

"The  Army  in  its  ref>ort  to  the  committee 
on  the  bill  stated  It  was  not  opposed  to  en- 
actment of  the  bin. 

"After  serving  more  than  24  years  of  active 
sen.'lc<  with  the  Army,  Eugene  J  Mikulenka 
retired  In  the  grade  of  master  sergeant  on 
July  31,  1960  On  the  basis  of  his  years  of 
retired  service,  his  military  retired  pay 
amounts  to  $305.80  a  month.  Shortly  after 
his  retirement  on  November  1.  1960.  Mr. 
Mikulenka  accepted  civilian  employment 
with  the  Army  at  Camp  Stanley,  San  Antonio, 
Tex  ,  as  an  ammunition  inspector. 

"On  March  8,  1968,  while  working  In  the 
testing  area  with  six  other  persons.  Sergeant 
Mikulenka  found  a  phosphorous  grenade 
which  had  become  'armed'  in  an  unexplained 
manner.  Realizing  that  an  explosion  in  that 
location  would  seriously  endanger  his  co- 
workers, he  picked  up  the  grenade  and  ran 
toward  a  water  barrel  Before  he  could  reach 
It,  the  grenade  exploded  in  his  hands.  He 
suffered  severe  burns  and  was  hospitalized, 
eventually  losing  his  right  hand  and  Incur- 
ring a  permanent  disability  of  his  left  hand. 
For  this  act  of  conspicuous  bravery.  Ser- 
geant Mikulenka  was  awarded  the  Meri- 
torious Civilian  Service  Award 

"Since  he  was  a  retired  enlisted  man  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  Sergeant  Mikulenka 
was  entitled  under  the  law  to  both  his  salary 
as  a  civilian  employee  and  his  military  retired 
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pay  A  retired  enlisted  man  is  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Dual  Compensation  Act 
1 5  U.3.C.  6532). 

"Based  on  the  Injuries  and  disabilities  that 
he  sustained  In  the  explosion  of  the  phoe- 
[ihorous  grenade.  Mr.  Mikulenka  was  entitled 
to  payments  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  (5  VS.C.  8101-6173) 
which  were  computed  to  be  $33,207.67.  While 
the  provisions  of  that  act  provided  that  an 
employee  could  receive  compensation  pay- 
ments In  addition  to  payments  in  the  form 
of  pension  for  service  In  the  Armv,  Navy, 
or  Air  Force,  Mr  Mikulenka  was  held  to 
be  barred  from  receiving  both  his  payments 
and  his  retired  pay  because  retired  pay"  has 
been  interpreted  as  not  being  the  same  as 
•pension'  as  provided  In  the  exception  In  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act.  Steel- 
man  V.  Vnxted  States.  318  P2d  733,  162  Ct. 
CI.  81  (1963).  As  a  result  he  was  forced  to 
make  an  election  between  compensation  and 
the  retired  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  as 
a  retired  Sergeant.  In  order  to  receive  the 
disability  payments  to  which  he  was  entitled 
under  the  Federal  Compensation  Act  for  the 
Injuries  he  suffered  as  a  civilian  employee, 
Mr.  Mikulenka  chose  to  waive  his  retired  pay. 
The  amended  bill  would  allow  Mr  Mikulenka 
to  receive  his  military  retired  pay  even 
though  he  had  accepted  the  award 

"In  Indicating  that  It  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  bill,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  concluded  that  this  caj»e  1.9  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  general  run  of 
workmen's  compensation  cases  One  point 
emphasized  by  the  Army  was  that  Mr  Mlku- 
lenka's  lnjurle«  resulted  from  a  deliberate 
effort  on  his  part  to  prevent  death  or  injury 
to  his  fellow  workers  despite  the  danger  and 
risk  to  himself  The  Army  also  pointed  out 
that  this  case  is  distinguishable  from  those 
In  which  Individuals  seek  two  conflicting 
payments  while  serving  in  the  same  capacity. 
In  this  connection,  the  committee  notes 
that  this  Is  an  obvious  point  since  Mr.  Miku- 
lenka earned  his  right  to  receive  retirement 
pay  because  he  served  twenty-four  years 
In  the  Army  Including  service  during  World 
War  n,  and  then  after  retirement  became  a 
Federal  employee  and  was  injured  while  act- 
ing in  his  civilian  capacity.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Army  stated : 

■•  'Because    of    the    extraordinary    circum- 
stances surrounding  the   Incident   and   Ser- 
geant Mlkulenka's  heroic   conduct,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  la  of  the  opinion  that 
favorable  action  L-i  warranted  on  the  bill,  if 
It  Is  amended  so  as  to  provide  only  for  his 
entitlement    to    his   military    retired    pay   as 
well    as    the    disability    payments    from' the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation    In  ar- 
riving  at   this   conclusion,    the    Department 
considered  this  case  In  the  light  of  pa-it  bills 
involving  Injuries  arising  from  Industrial  ac- 
cidents, and  finds  that  It  is  readllv  distin- 
guishable from  the  general  run  of  workmen's 
compensation  type  cafes    In  most  incidents 
the  employee  is  injured  by  his  unintentional 
act  or  that  of  a  fellow  worker  and  not  as  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  act  taken   at   a  great 
personal  risk  to  himself  to  prevent  death  or 
Injury  to  others  This  case  is  also  distinguish- 
able from  those  in  which   a  claimant  seeks 
two   conflicting   payments   while   serving   in 
the  same  capacity   (e.g..  the  Individual  who 
Is  awarded  disability  retired  pay  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  military  service  and  subsequently 
seeks  additional  common  law  damages  for  the 
same   lnjur>-):   or  a  case  In  which  he  is  re- 
ceiving  benefits   from    the    military   depart- 
ments because  of  a  disability  and  later  re- 
quests additional  dl.sablllty  benefits  for  serv- 
ice as  a  civilian  employee.  Instead,  this  bill 
Involves  a  former  soldier  who,  after  earning 
an  entitlement  to  mllltaty  retired  pay  based 
on  his  years  of  service,  suffers  a  crippling  In- 
Jury  while  employed  as  a  civilian  employee 
(in  a  capacity  having  no  connection  with  his 
former  military  status)    and   which   injury 
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greatly  impairs  his  abUlty  to  secxire  gainful 
employment. 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  that  It  would  be  Inequtlable,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  require  the  claimant 
to  make  an  election  particularly  when  his 
self-sacrlflcing  effort  prevented  death  or  in- 
Jury  to  the  other  employees  and  attendant 
claims   by  them   upon   the  Government." 

"The  committee  finds  that  this  matter  is 
a  proper  subject  for  legislative  relief" 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  H.R.  1328  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 


EDGAR  P.  FAULKNER  AND  RAY  H 
NEW 

The  bill  'HR.  1948»  for  the  relief  of 
Edgar  P.  Faulkner  and  Ray  H.  New  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  93-557),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptmposK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  authorise  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  on 
such  terms  as  it  deems  just,  to  compromise, 
release,  or  discharge  in  whole  or  In  part  the 
llabUlty  of  Edgar  P  Faulkner,  as  postmaster, 
and  Ray  H  New,  as  assistant  postmaster  at 
the  Tucker.  Ga.  Post  Office,  to  the  United 
States  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  bur- 
glary at  that  post  office  on  the  night  of 
June  19,  1969. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  this  case  as  contained  In 
House  Report  93-432  are  as  follows: 

"The  U.S.  Postal  Service  In  its  report  on 
the  bUl  stated  that  it  favors  enactment  of 
the  bill  with  the  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee. 

"On  the  night  of  June  19,  1969,  biu-glars 
forcibly  entered  the  Tucker  Post  Office,  used 
torches  to  open  the  walk -In  vault  of  the 
post  office,  and  opened  a  safe  inside  the 
vault  without  visible  signs  of  force.  The  main 
stamp  stock  and  savings  sUmps  were  taken 
from  a  wire  cage  inside  the  vault.  Drawers 
located  Inside  the  safe  were  pried  open  and 
cash  and  stamps  were  taken  from  them  A 
burglar-resistant  chest  inside  the  safe  was 
not  attacked.  "WhUe  the  chest  protected  a 
quantity  of  large  denomination  stamps  \i 
was  not  filled  to  capacity  and  could  have 
been  used  to  protect  a  portion  of  the  stamp 
stock  that  was  taken.  Losses  as  a  result  of 
the  burglary  totaled  $47,860.78  In  stamps 
and  funds— $31,036  47  in  postage  stamps 
$563.94  in  postal  funds,  and  $16  270  10  In 
U.S.  Savings  Stamps. 

■'On  June  24.  1970,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (hereinafter  GAO)  held  Post- 
master PauUcner  and  Assistant  Postmaster 
Ray  H.  New  jointly  and  severally  liable  for 
$18,770.00.  the  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
stamp  stock  which  could  have  been  placed 
In  the  unutilized  space  in  the  burglar-re- 
sistant chest  GAO  based  Its  ruling  on  the 
ground  that,  contrary  to  postal  regulations 
in  effect  at  the  time,  Faulkner  and  New  had 
failed  to  flU  the  burglar-resistant  chests  to 
capacity. 

"The  Postal  Service  took  the  position,  how- 
ever that  Postmaster  Paiilkner  and  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  New  were  not  negligent  In 
its  opinion  they  had.  in  conformity  with 
Postal  Service  regulations,  made  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  protect  postal  funds  and 
stamps  at  the  Tucker  Post  Office,  since  they 
had    properly    locked    the    modem    walk-in 


vault,  which  had  been  equipped  with  a  new 
burglar-resistant  door  only  five  years  prior 
to  the  burglary,  Accordingly,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice filed  a  request  with  the  GAO  for  re- 
consideration of  Its  decision.  However,  GAO 
affirmed  its  prior  decision  on  October  31. 
1972.  The  committee  feels  that  relief  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent law  governing  Postal  Service  operations. 

"WhUe  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Postal  Service  may,  on  such 
terms  as  It  deems  Just  and  expedient,  relieve 
an  employee  of  a  claim  such  as  that  involved 
here,  39  U.S.C.  I  2601,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  ruled  (B-171785,  April  15,  1971 1  that 
the  new  authority  may  not  be  used  to  re- 
open cases  decided  by  GAO  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  of  the  new  Postal 
Service,  July  1,  1971.  Since  this  case  was  fln- 
aUy  determined  adversely  to  the  claimants 
prior  to  such  date,  relief  for  Postmaster 
Faulkner  and  Assistant  Postmaster  New  must 
initiate  with  Congress. 

"The  committee  agrees  that  the  bill  should 
be  amended  to  Include  provision  for  equiva- 
lent relief  for  the  Assistant  Postmaster  as 
recommended  by  the  Postal  Service  It  is 
reconunended  that  the  blU  be  considered 
favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  H.R    194«. 


HAZEL  W,   LAWSON   AND  LLOYD  C. 
JOHNSON 

The  bill  (H.R.  1949.  for  the  reUef  of 
Hazel  W.  Lawson  and  Lloyd  C.  Johnson 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  93-558",  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

PtRPOSH 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  VS,.  Postal  Serrtoe.  on  such 
terms  as  it  deems  just,  to  compromise  re- 
lease, or  discharge  in  whole  or  in  part'  the 
lability  of  Hazel  W  Lawson.  postmaster,  and 
Lloyd  C.  Johnson,  assistant  postmaster  of 
the  Avondale  Estates  Post  Office  Avond'aJe 
Ga.,  to  the  United  States  for  the  loss  result- 
ing from  a  burglary  at  that  post  office  on 
July  3.  1967. 

STATncxjrT 

The  facts  of  this  case  as  contained  in  House 
Report  93-433  are  as  foUows 

"The  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  its  report  on 
the  bill  Indicated  It  favors  enactment  of  the 
bUl  with  the  amendment  recommend«J  by 
the  committee. 

'As  is  ouUlned  in  the  report  of  the  Postal 
Service,  on  the  night  of  Julv  3.  1967  burglar* 
forcibly  entered  the  post  ^ce  and  opined 
two  safes  by  peeling.'  One  of  these  Mfee 
;^  equipped  with  an  inner  securtty  cham- 
ber known  as  a  burglar-resistant  chest  While 
It  was  the  usual  procedure  to  store  part  of 
the  stamp  stock  In  the  Inner  chest,  no  stamps 
were  stored  therein  on  the  night  of  the  bur- 
Ei^^,.'^?''^^"*  Postmaster  Lloyd  C.  Johnson 
stated  that  he  had  not  placed  stamp  stock  In 
the  Inner  chest  so  as  to  leave  room  for  an 
incoming  shipment  of  stamps.  His  statement 
was  corroborated  by  Postmaster  Lawson  who 
indicated  that  Assistant  Postmaster  Johnson 
used  the  inner  chest  as  a  usual  procedure 
and  was  careful  and  conscientious  em- 
ployee Losses  as  a  result  of  the  burglary 
totaled  $33.29056  In  stamps— $3  755 J»  li 
fixed  credit  stamp  stock  and  $29.535  36  in 
main  stamp  stock  The  main  stamp  stock 
represented    $26.400  00    in    postage    stamps. 
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•3.11933  In  VS.  Savings  St&rops.  and  IISOI 
in  Documentary  Stamps. 

"The  Qeneral  Accounting  Office  disallowed 
926.400  00  of  Assistant  Postmaster  Johnson's 
claim  for  credit.  OAO  based  the  ruling  on  the 
ground  that,  contrary  to  postal  regulations 
\n.  effect  at  the  time.  Johnson  was  negligent 
In  falling  to  fill  the  tyurglar-reslstant  chest  to 
capacity.  OAO  relieved  Postmaster  Lawson  of 
financial  responsibility  for  the  loss,  but  held 
her  accountable  for  collecting  the  126.40000 
in  postage  stamp  losses  from  Assistant  Post- 
master Johnson. 

"The  Postal  Service  stated  that  It  took 
the  position,  however,  that  Lawson  and  John- 
son were  not  negligent,  and  that  they  had. 
In  conformity  with  Postal  Service  regfula- 
tlons.  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  pro- 
tect postal  funds  and  stamps  at  the  post 
office,  since  they  had  properly  locked  all 
safes,  fixed  credit  drawers,  and  compart- 
menta  In  its  opinion,  the  Assistant  Post- 
master's failure  to  uUUze  tha  Inner  chest  in 
this  instance  was  an  error  In  Judgment. 
rather  than  negUgenca 

"The  committee  feels  It  Is  relevant  to  note 
that  while  the  Postal  ReorganUatlon  Act 
provides  that  the  Postal  Service  may.  on  such 
ternu  as  It  deems  just  and  ezped.lent,  re- 
lieve an  employee  of  a  claim  such  as  that  in- 
volved here.  39  VBC.  i  2601,  the  Comptroller 
General  has  ruled  (B-171785,  April  15,  1«71) 
that  the  new  authority  may  not  be  used  to 
reopen  cases  decided  by  GAO  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  operations  of  the  new 
Postal  Service.  July  1.  1971  As  noted  by 
the  Postal  Service,  since  this  case  was  finally 
determined  adversely  to  the  claimants  prior 
to  such  date,  relief  for  Lawson  and  Johnson 
must  initiate  with  Congress. 

"It  is  recommended  that  the  bill  amended 
to  provide  for  a  similar  opportunity  for  re- 
lief for  A^sSLstant  Postmaster  Lloyd  C  John- 
son,  be  con^dered  favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  HR    1949 


JOSEPH  C    LEEBA 

The  blU  iHJl.  2207)  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  C.  Laeba  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  parsed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricoao  an  exerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  93-559 ' .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FTTRPOSI 

The  purpose  of  the  propoeed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  VS.  Poetal  Service  to  com- 
promise, release  or  discharge.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  J\i«t  the 
IlabllUy  of  J.-«eph  C  Leeba,  Superintendent 
of  the  West  Side  Postal  Station.  YounKStown. 
Ohio,  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  burglary 
at  that  postal  itatlon  on  February  22,  1969 

STATTMrKT 

The  fact  in  the  case  as  contained  In  Bouse 
Report  93-446  are  as  follows 

"In  Its  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Indicated  It  would 
have  no  objection  to  enactment  of  the  bUl 
with  the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
committee 

On  February  22.  1969,  burglar*  forcibly 
entered  the  West  Side  Postal  Station  by 
forcing  the  lock  on  the  front  door  and  used 
a  cutting  torch  to  open  the  two  station  safes. 
Each  safe  was  equipped  with  an  Inner  secu- 
rity chamber,  known  as  a  burglar-resistant 
cbiest  The  biirglars  were  unsuccessful  in 
tbetr  attempts  to  break  Into  these  chests, 
which  were  almost  empty,  and  which  could 


easily  have  held  all  of  the  main  stamp  stock 
of  the  station.  This  stock  was  stored,  how- 
ever. Inside  the  main  compartments  of  the 
safes,  from  which  It  was  taken.  Losses  as  a 
result  of  the  burglary  total  99.673  41  In 
stamps — 96.173S1  In  postage  stamps  and 
91.499.90  In  C.8.  Savings  Stamps 

"The  Director  of  the  Poetal  Data  Center 
at  St  Louis  disallowed  92.283  81  of  Super- 
Intenden'  l^eba's  claim  for  credit.  The  de- 
cision was  based  on  the  ground  that,  con- 
trary to  poetal  regulations  in  effect  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Leeba  bad  failed  to  fill  the  burglar- 
reelstant  chests  to  capacity.  On  November  3. 
1969.  In  response  to  an  appeal  filed  by  Mr. 
Leeba.  the  Acting  Assistant  General  Counsel 
of  the  Claims  DlvUlou  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment upheld  the  decision  of  the  Postal 
Data  Center 

"The  Postal  Service  takes  the  position, 
however,  that  although  Superintendent  Lee- 
ba failed  to  utULze  the  burglar-resistant 
chest  for  protection  of  stamp  stock.  It  might 
be  neither  Just  nor  expedient  to  bold  blm 
liable  for  the  fuU  amount  disallowed. 

'As  Is  noted  In  the  report  of  the  Postal 
Service,  the  Poetal  Reorganisation  Act  p>ro- 
vtdea  that  the  Postal  Service  may.  on  such 
terms  as  it  deems  Just  and  expedient,  relieve 
an  employee  of  a  claim  such  as  that  involved 
here,  30  V3C.  12601,  however,  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  ruled  (B-171785,  April  15. 
1971)  that  the  new  authority  may  not  be 
used  to  reopen  cases  decided  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  of  the  new  Postal  Service 
on  July  1.  1971.  The  rationale  of  the  Comp- 
troller Qetierai's  decision  also  applies  to 
cases  that  were  finally  determined  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  of  the  Poetal  Serv- 
ice Since  the  present  case  was  finally  de- 
termined adversely  to  the  claimant  by  the 
Poet  Office  Department  Claims  Division  prior 
to  such  date,  relief  for  Mr.  I>eeba  must  Initi- 
ate  with   Congress 

"The  committee  agrees  that  the  language 
suggested  by  the  Postal  Service  wlU  provide 
an  appropriate  and  equitable  way  to  extend 
relief  In  this  situation.  Accordingly.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  amended  in 
this  manner  and  that  the  amended  blU  be 
considered  favorably  " 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recommends  the  bill  favor- 
ably. 


CORNELTDS  8.  BALL  AND  OTHERS 

The  bin  <HR.  2213)  for  the  relief  of 
Cornelius  S  Ball,  Victor  P.  Mann.  Jr.. 
George  J  Posner,  Dominick  A.  Sgam- 
mato.  and  James  R.  Walsh  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  93-560) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  com- 
promise, release  or  discharge.  Ln  whole  or  in 
part,  the  liability  of  five  named  Individuals, 
postmasters  at  Rye.  Harrison.  Mamaroneck. 
Mt.  Vernon,  and  Larchmont,  NY.  of  llabUlty 
to  the  United  States  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  postage  stamps  on  September  18.  I960,  to 
a  person  purporting  to  repreeent  the  Allison 
MaUlng  List  Corp.  of  New  York. 
sTATKimrr 

The  facts  In  the  case  as  contained  tn  House 
Report  93-M  are  as  f  oUowa : 

"The  VB.  Poetal  Service  tn  a  report  to  the 


committee  on  the  bill  Indicated  that  It  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  bill  with  the  amend- 
ment now  reconxmended  by  the  committee. 

"The  loaaaa  referred  to  in  the  bill  at  the 
flv«  poet  offices  occurred  In  a  similar  manner. 
As  Is  outlined  In  the  report  of  the  UJ3.  Postal 
Service  In  each  Instance  a  person  approached 
the  window  clerk  or  poetmaster  and  Inquired 
U  hie  postage  order  was  ready  and.  at  the 
same  time,  handed  the  poetal  employee  a 
First  National  City  Bank  of  Rye.  NY.  cashier's 
check  for  96.000  payable  to  the  postmaster, 
and  drawn  on  the  account  of  Allison  Mailing 
List  Later  Investigation  disclosed  that  the 
cashier's  cliecks  had  been  stolen  and  were 
part  of  an  overrun  printed  for  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank.  The  checks  were  identical 
to  bona  fide  checks  ekcceptable  under  the  then 
current  instructions  to  postal  personnel.  Poe- 
tal Manual.  441.221.  In  all  Instances,  the  per- 
son pre6entlng  the  check  Indicated  that  his 
employer  had  previously  telephoned  the  post 
office  requesting  the  stamps  listed  on  the 
order.  Whon  questioned  by  postal  employees, 
the  person  furnished  loglcai  and  convincing 
answers. 

"On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  the  Post  Office 
Department  recommended  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  that  the  postmasters  not 
be  held  personally  liable  for  the  losses.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  denied  the  ap- 
plications for  relief  on  the  ground  that  the 
Individuals  had  not  exercised  reasonable  and 
prudent  Judgment  In  accepting  the  checks. 
In  commenting  upon  this  situation,  the 
Poetal  Service  stated  that  it  favors  the  grant- 
ing of  relief  of  the  poetmasters  Ln  this  case. 
The  person  presenting  each  check  was  evi- 
dently a  skiUed  confidence  man,  and  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  general  public, 
and  the  reasonably  prudent  man.  are  highly 
susceptible  to  the  confidence  games  of  such 
individuals.  The  Postal  Service  observed  that 
the  checks  gave  every  appearance  of  being 
legitimate  cashier's  checks  of  a  type  looked 
upon  by  the  general  public,  and  the  reason- 
ably prudent  man.  as  t>elng  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  cash.  Given  the  circumstances  at  the 
time,  the  Postal  Service  concluded  that  the 
poetal  employees  acted  as  reasonably  prudent 
men  and  should  be  relieved  of  liability. 

"The  language  recommended  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment  embodies  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Poetal  Service  In  Its  report  to 
the  committee.  As  observed  in  ttiat  report 
whUe  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  pro- 
vide* that  the  Postal  Service  may.  on  such 
terms  as  It  deems  Just  and  expedient,  relieve 
employees  of  claims  such  as  those  involved 
here,  39  UB.C.  2601,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  ruled  {B-17I786,  April  15.  197n  that 
this  authority  may  not  be  used  to  reopen 
cases  decided  by  GAO  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  of  the  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice. July  1.  1971  The  benefits  of  the  new  law 
were  not  available  to  the  five  Individuals 
named  in  the  bill  because  their  appeals  for 
relief  were  rejected  prior  to  July  1 ,  1971 .  Their 
only  recourse  therefor  Is  to  appeal  to  the 
Congress  for  relief. 

"The  committee  agrees  that  the  most  equi- 
table manner  of  providing  relief  in  that  situ- 
ation Is  to  extend  these  Individuals  the  same 
benefits  that  are  now  provided  for  under  the 
law  and  to  authorize  the  Postal  Service  to 
consider  the  application  for  relief.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  the  amended  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  Committee  recommenda  the  bill  faYor- 
ably. 

JAMES  EVANS  ET  AL. 

The  bill  (HR.  3044)  for  the  relief  of 
James  Evans,  publisher  of  the  Colfax 
Coimty  Press,  and  Morris  Odvarka  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  93-561),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  tJie  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

pxniPosE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  relief  to  the  publisher  of  a  news- 
paper published  In  Clarkaon.  Nebraska,  and 
the  postmaster  of  a  situation  Involving  a 
p<istage  deficiency  Section  1  of  the  bill  would 
relieve  James  Evaiis.  a  publisher  of  the  Col- 
fax Oounty  Press,  published  In  Clarkson, 
Nebraska,  of  UabUlty  to  the  United  States 
m  the  amount  of  91.342.48:  the  amount  of 
the  f)06tage  deficiency  assessed  against  him 
as  the  result  of  the  mailing  of  certain  sup- 
plemental publications  along  with  a  regular 
issue  of  the  CoUax  County  Press  at  second 
class,  rather  than  third  class  postage  rates. 

Section  2  of  the  amended  bill  vrould  au- 
thorize the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service,  on 
such  terms  as  it  deems  Just,  to  compromise, 
release  or  discharge,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the 
liabUlty  of  Morris  Odvarka  for  a  postage 
deficiency  charged  against  his  account  as 
postmaster  of  Clarkaon.  Nebraska,  by  reason 
of  the  facts  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
the  bill. 

STATFMENT 

The  United  States  Poetal  Service  In  Its 
report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated 
that  It  would  have  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  is  outlined  In  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Poetal  Service,  Issues  of  the  Colfax 
County  Press  containing  an  advertising  sup- 
plement was  mailed  at  second  class  postage 
rate  in  the  period  from  May  15,  1968  to  May 
5,  1971.  This  was  subsequently  determined 
not  to  have  been  the  proper  rate  chargeable 
for  the  supplement  since,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  supplement  is  c»nsldered 
not  to  be  germane  to  the  publication  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  proper  rate  charge- 
able for  the  supplement  was  the  single  piece 
third  class  rate.  The  pertinent  regulations 
provide  that  publications  which  are  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  regular  issue, 
such  as  catalogs,  circulars,  handbills,  posters, 
and  other  special  advertt^ements.  and  wh-ch 
are,  therefore  not  germane  to  the  Issue,  may 
not  b©  Insert^Hl  as  supplement.*!  to  publica- 
tions of  the  second-class  (Postal  Service 
Manual,  section  132  44c  i  Becau.«ie  lu-sufflcient 
postage  was  paid  a  deficiency  In  the  amount 
of  $1,342  48.  arose. 

The  Poetal  Service  file  reveals  that  the  de- 
ficiency was  discovered  during  a  routine  In- 
spection of  the  Clarksoii  post  offlc*  on  April 
8,  1971.  The  case  was  submitted  to  Head- 
quarters for  verification,  .subsequently.  In  a 
letter  to  the  postmaster  dated  May  13,  1971, 
Headquarters  confirmed  the  legal  Impro- 
priety of  Including  the  advertising  supple- 
ment In  mailings  of  the  publication  without 
payment  of  the  appropriate  third-class  post- 
age. 

The  Postal  Service,  whUe  noting  that  the 
publication  Is  legally  liable  for  the  deficiency 
referred  to  in  the  bill,  concluded  that  In 
equity  and  good  conscience,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice did  not  believe  It  should  assert  a  claim 
against  the  publication  for  the  deficiency. 
This  conclusion  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  Post  Office  accepted  maUlngs  of  the  Col- 
fax County  Press  containing  the  advertising 
supplement  during  the  period  Involved.  The 
Poetal  Service  further  recommended  that  the 
bill  be  amended  to  provide  the  Service  with 
authority  to  compromise,  release  or  discharge 
In  whole  or  tn  part  the  llabUlty  of  the  post- 
master. This  authority  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  authority  now  provided  by  the 


Post  Office  under  section  2601  of  title  39  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  parallel  cases 
occurring  after  July  1,  1971. 

The  Postal  Service  In  Its  report  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  stated  In  Its 
conclusions  as  follows: 

"It  la  unquestioned  that  the  publication  is 
legally  liable  for  the  deficiency  However.  In 
equity  and  good  conscience  we  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  now  assert  a  clainr.  against 
the  publication  for  the  deficiency,  since  the 
post  office  accepted  mailings  of  the  Colfax 
County  Press  contaLning  the  advertising  sup- 
plement throughout  the  period  frc«n  May  15, 
1968.  to  May  5.  1971. 

"We  also  believe  that  the  postmaster 
should  be  granted  some  relief,  in  part,  be- 
cause he  had  little  experience  with  second- 
class  mall  requirements.  This  Is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Colfax  County  Press  Is 
the  only  publication  entered  as  second-class 
mall  at  Clarkson. 

"In  our  view  the  most  appropriate  dispo- 
sition of  the  case  would  be  achieved  by 
amending  HR  3044  to  relieve  the  publica- 
tion In  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  (91.- 
342.48);  and  to  authorize  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  on  such  terms  as  it  deems 
Just,  to  compromise,  release,  or  discharge  in 
whole  or  In  part  the  liability  of  the  post- 
master. Section  2601  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  now  gives  the  Postal  Service  authority 
to  determine  cases  involving  employee  lia- 
bility. However.  It  has  been  determined  that 
this  new  authority  may  not  be  '.ised  to  re- 
open cases  decided  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  of  the  Postal  Service  on 
July  1.  1971." 

The  committee  agrees  that  this  Is  a  proper 
subject  for  legislative  relief  In  the  form 
recommended  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  bill 
be  considered  favorably. 


EUGENIA   C.    LYTTLE 

The  bill  (HR  3530)  for  the  relief  of 
Eugenia  C.  Lyttle  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  irom  the  re- 
port 'No.  93-562'.  explaining  the  pur- 
;x)ses  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pr;nt«i  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJRP08E 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Is 
to  authorize  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  compromise,  release  or  discharge  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  liability  of  Eugenia  C. 
Lyttle.  former  postmaster  at  Manchester, 
Kentucky,  for  the  loss  resulting  from  a  bur- 
glary at  the  Manchester  Past  Office  on  the 
night  of  May  11  and  12.  1969. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  In  the  case  as  contained  In  House 
Report  93-436  are  as  foUovre: 

"The  Postal  Service  In  a  report  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bUl  indicated  it  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  bill  with  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

"TTie  burglary  referred  to  in  the  amended 
bill  occurred  on  the  night  of  May  il.  1669 
when  burglars  forcibly  entered  the  Manches- 
ter Post  Office  and  opened  two  safes  by  "peel- 
ing." One  safe  wiis  equipped  with  an  inner 
security  chamber,  known  as  a  burglar- 
resistant  chest.  Tlie  burglar-resistant  chest 
was  left  unlocked  and  was  iLsed  for  storing 
blank  money  order  forms  This  safe  aLso  con- 
tained fixed  credit  drawers  which  were  pried 
open  and  emptied  by  the  burglars  The  other 
safe,  which  contained  no  burglar-resistant 
chest,  was  used  by  former  Postmaster  Lytti* 


for  the  storage  of  the  main  stock.  Losses  in 
main  stock  as  a  res-ait  of  the  burglary  totaled 
913.206  46  In  stamps  and  funds — il2Sh22Q  In 
postage  stamps.  $245. 87  i\\  postal  fuxids,  and 
910.60  m  U.S   Savings  Stamps. 

"The  Postal  Service  report  stated  that  on 
April  15.  1&71.  the  Gei^eral  Accounting  Office 
disallowed  former  Postmaster  Lyttle  s  claim 
for  credit  for  the  losses  in  ma'.n  stock.  GAG 
based  Its  ruling  on  the  ground  that  the  Poe:- 
masters  failure  to  utilize  avaj.lab:e  protec- 
tive equ:pment  for  maximum  protection  cf 
postal  funds  and  stamp  stock  constituted 
negligence.  The  Postal  Servace  stated  how- 
ever that  It  feels  that  while  it  could  cot 
condone  a  failure  to  make  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  security  facilities,  it  would  be  neither 
Just  nor  expedient  to  hold  former  Pfjstma.st^'r 
Lyttle  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  113.208  46 
Ms.  Lyttle  felt  that  she  had  Itj  conformity 
with  Post  Office  Department  rEtu:!it.ions. 
made  every  reasonable  effort  to  protect  postal 
funds  and  siam.ps.  since  she  had  properly 
looked  both  safes,  and  since  the  postal  m- 
spectors  who  inspected  the  Manchester  Post 
Office  In  October  1967  had  taken  no  excep- 
tion to  the  manner  m  which  she  used  the 
safes.  Accordingly,  we  feel  that  her  failure 
to  properly  utilize  the  inner  cliest  was  an 
error   In  Judgment,   rather  than   negligence. 

"The  Postal  Service  referred  to  the  cur- 
rent law  on  relief  of  liability  when  it  stated 
that  while  the  Post^U  Reo.-ganizatlon  Act 
provides  that  the  Postal  Service  may,  on  such 
terms  as  it  deems  just  ano  expeaient,  re- 
lieve an  employee  of  a  claim  s'uch  as  that 
Involved  here,  39  US  C  5  2601,  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  ruled  iB  17185,  April  15. 
1971)  that  the  new  authority  may  not  be 
used  to  reopen  cases  decided  by  GAO  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  op..-ratloiis  of  the 
new  Postal  Service  Ju^y  1.  1971  Since  this 
case  was  finally  determmed  adversely  to  the 
claimant  prior  to  such  date,  relief  for  former 
Postmaster  Lyttle  must  Initiate  with  Con- 
gress. 

"In  indicating  it  would  have  no  objection 
to  an  amended  bill  the  Poetal  Service  stated; 

"  'In  our  view  the  most  appropriate  dispo- 
sition of  the  case  would  be  achieved  by 
amending  H.R  3530  to  authorize  the  Postal 
Service,  on  such  terms  as  it  deems  Just,  to 
compromise,  release,  or  discharge  m  whole  or 
In  part  the  liability  of  Ms.  Lyttle,  The  Postal 
Service  would  have  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  H.R,  3530.  if  amended  as  stated.' 

"The  comn^ittte  rtrcommends  that  the 
amended  hill  be  considered  favorably." 


JAMES  E 


FRY.  JR.  AND  MARGARET 
E.  FRY 

The  bUl  fH.R.  3751)  for  the  relief  of 
James  E.  Fry.  Jr..  and  Margaret  E.  Fry 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  ar.d  passed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recofid  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-563',  explaining  the  purjxises  of 
tlie  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcx>rd, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

TTie  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
receive,  consider,  settle,  and  pay  any  cialm 
filed  under  section  2733(b)  of  tnie  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  regtUatlon  promulga'ed 
thereunder,  by  James  E  Pry.  Jr..  and  Mar- 
garet E  Pry  of  Brighton  Colo.,  for  da--na^e 
allegedly  caused  to  their  property  m  1966  as 
the  result  of  the  contamination  of  a  stream, 
running  under  the  land  of  the  said  James  K 
Pry,  Jr.,  and  Margaret  K.  Pry.  by  chemical 
wa'^re  disposed  of  by  personnel  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal  in  Colorado- 
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STATDCXNT  oujag  Of  •<linlni«tr»tJv«  cl»lin«  under  «*cUon      Utmtlve  »Uitut«  of  lUnlUtlons  had  run   The 

HoS^  iS^^/a-^S  .TL^o,.^'*''''**    ''^  S^    '^    '°'    '^'*'    ^^   '^^    ^-^  P^"  °'   "^"^   ^"^-^y    however" would   L 

•^-^^T^^  ?    f^     .        T*  ^:5^— _  burdensome   upon   the   cl&lmanta   and   upon 

,   Z^ ^P^^tf^*''^  °^  *^'  *^y  '°  '*•  '•P^"  ^^*  '^^  »PP«*I«<1   the  decision  denying  the    Department    of    the    Army    ari    would 

•^    sm  "  "^.^^  °P?°^  '^  ^^*  ^"^  ^v*''  ^""^  "''^  "^'  ^^*'  <ll»cuB»ed  laterT  prot*bly  result  in  an  amrm^S^ce  of  th^^ 

r.-^%  ,K  "^Ji^*  f  *"'^  P*'"^'  '*'•  ^•P*"-  ^''•''  *PP**^  ^  '^•'^^•**  ""^  ^^  °^"'y  ^-  P^^^i^^t's  determination  3  the  two-ye^ 

ment  of  the  Army  to  receive,  consider.  setUe.  sist^nt    Secretary    of    the    Army    (Financial  admlnUtratlye  statute  had   run    No  matter 

TriZl^^^^^y,  "'"^  "^^^  ""•  -taWlshed  Management ,  on  January  33.  1968.  what   the  court's  decision    t^  cla^m  ^uM 

procedures   for   the   consideration   of   claims  "As  noted   earlier,   there   is  evidence   that  stUl  be  unresolved    If  a  favorable  decision  to 

if"  oi,^'  '^^  ?l^^  procedure,  of  sec-  property  belonging  to  the  Pry,  was  damaged  the    claimant    were    made     t^e    I^panment 

^  .k7^1  °L""*   ^°    ^^   '"'^'^   ^  °^«  "^  ""•  Department  of  the  Army    The  only  would  stlU  be  required  to  hear  the  c!Ilm  on 

poea^ble  by  the  provision  In  the  bUl  waiving  cootrove«y  U  whether  the  Pry.  flled   their  its  menu    If .  ^  thTother^nd    the  de^l 

the  limitations  of  section  a733(b)   which  re-  claim  In  a  timely   manner.   In  denying   the  «Jon  wer»  adverse  to  the  claimants  they  «,^M 

quires   that   claims  be   flled   within   3   years  Pry's   claim,    the   Department   of   th«   Army  seek  a  prlvateleltef  bm  to^move  the^to^ 

from  the  time  the  claim  accrues.  asserted  that :  bar                                                remove  ine  time 

•tiRPOSK  '"(a)  Under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  "In  indicating  it  had  no  objection  to  enact- 
"The  Army  report  goes  into  some  detail  in  "Tf^P^  "^^  °'  *"**  '°'  Un»t«<»  States  Code,  ment  of  the  blU,  the  Army  recognized  the 
outlining  the  history  of  the  Pry  claim  and  ci&H>m  for  property  damage  must  be  pre-  equitable  considerations  Justtfytng  relief  In 
the  aspects  of  the  law  which  were  Inter-  '""'^  T'*^'"  t^o  y«»r« '"ifter  It  (the  claim)  this  instance  The  Army  stated 
preted  as  requiring  the  Army  to  rule  that  *<''^^««  '  Determination  of  when  a  claim  ac-  "'In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  De- 
the  claim  flled  In  1967  was  barred  by  the  ^'•'  'inder  this  provision  of  Pederal  law  partment  of  the  Army  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
limitations of  section  2733(b)  The  Army  "^"P*"***  ^^n  the  applicable  law  of  Colomtio  partment  at  I>fen«»  has  no  objection  to  the 
summarized  these  facts  as  follow  which  was  the  situs  of  the  tort  enactment  oT  the  bUl  This  conclusion  is 
•■(a)  The  Prys  are  the  sole  owners  of  a  tract  »  "'^'  Under  Colorado  law.  a  claim  of  the  bwed  upon  the  fact  that  the  claimants  have 
of  land  consisting  of  3»l.5e  acres  situated  *7P*  ""erted  by  the  PYys  accrues:  (1)  when  preeented  persuasive  reasons  for  their  failure 
In  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  14  the  land  Is  known  (or  should  be  known)  by  to  take  timely  action  .M though  these  reasons 
Township  a  South.  Range  67  west  and  the  ^'  claimant  to  be  damaged,  and  (2)  the  do  not  provide  a  legal  basis  for  tolling  the 
western  half  of  the  southwestern  quarter  of  ?^"*^  ^'  **>•  <l»ni*g»  la  known  ^or  ahould  statute,  they  do  raise  compelling,  equitable 
section  11.  Township  of  3  South  Range  67  known)  by  the  olalmaat,  Zimmerman  v  considerations  and  Indicate  that  the  claim- 
West.  Adams  County  Colorado  '  Rinderlander.  97  P  3d  443  (Colo  1939):  *nts'  assigned  reasons  for  their  for-beamnce 
••|h)  There  U  evidence  to  suDDOrt  the  ;J"f<''<«<'^i'  Be^nimrr  IrrUjatin^  Co.  103  P  m  filing  a  riaim  represented  an  hone«t  de- 
Prys-  allegation  of  some  casual  relation  he  ^  '*^'**  \909):  Rose  ▼  Agricultural  Ditch  "Hre  to  avoid  filing  until  they  were  convinced 
tween  the  property  damage  to  their  l^d  "'»<* '»««'^«*' CT"  •  «»  P  112  (Coio  1931)  that  an  Injury  had  resulted  and  also  that 
and  crops  due  to  water  pollution  and  the  "''^'  ^^*  record  dlacloees  that,  prior  to  the  United  States  was  responsible  The  good 
activltlea  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  in  January  20.  1965.  the  Prys  knew  (or  should  ^^^  o^  the  claimants  is  also  demonstrated 
Denver.  Colorado  *^'*  known)  that  their  land  had  been  dam-  ^^  the  fact  that  the  claimants  continued  to 
"(C)  In  1954  the  Prys  first  heartl  com  *****  '"^  chemical  contamination,  and  that  Pl*nt  the  crope  in  1964  and  1966.  and  did  not 
plainte  from  stUTOundlmr  neiifhhr»r,  .^^^.,t  *''*  orobable  source  of  that  contamdnatlon  »*•»  to  recover  for  any  damages  to  crops  dur- 
water  pollution  caused  bT  the^KkV  Mo^n  "^Ll^*  ^  ®    ^"'^  ^^*^  Mountain  Arsenal  >««  that  period. 

tain    Arsenal    and    at    that    time    th-^    «.«           ^^*    ^^^   ^*'''    consistently    maintained  "  'The  coet  of  the  bill,  if  enacted,  cannot 

aware  that  claims  against  the  United  S^  **"  following  porttlon  •  be  determined  at  this  time /  ' 

were  being  flled                                           o^m"          -(a^   The  claim  ftrst  a'wied  on  June  30,  ^^  >»  recommended   that  the  bUl  t>e  con- 

"(d)    On  January  8    1960    tests  wer.  ,.o„  19««  became  the  Trt-Cotintr  District  Health  sWered  favorably, 

ducted  by  local  state  health' offlciair  on  r«^<i  Department  then   received   the   results  of  a  .    Attached   hereto  and   made  a  part   hereof 

siirroundlng  the  Prys'  tract  I^TusnTwe^  i,nt  "*"""*  "'"'"*'  *"^  *  content  of  510  parts  per  ^»  "^^  ^epo"  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

by   the  Trl-County  DUtrlct   Health   Deoart-  "?""""/''  chloride    This  content   was  well  

ment.  Aurora.  Colorado    durUyt  the  monThs  '*^^  '^'  acceptable  limit  of  250  parts  per  „.K.r^,,T    , 

of   January   and    Pebrukir    i^O    whl^h    1^  million.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  damaee  M-\NUEL  H.  SILVA 

formed    land    owners    in    the    ar^a   fh.f    »k^  *"  crop*  was  also  shown,  for  the  claimants  xhe  hill    (wn    An<;i    fr^^  ♦k-v  ~xh-v#  „» 

Chloride    content    "f    Uielx    v^i!   lxcL<i«<!  **'*"  ^*^  «"^*  »'^  •'*'*  comparisons  made  of  M*mfel  H    <S.^                   Z^        f  °1 

200  parts  per  mUllon  TwJ  hun^  flftv^^  '"^^  ^^'^  ^^  contaminated  and  uncon-  J?f  "^' "   ^"'^^  ^^  confUdered,  orderwl 

per  Uiion  wa.  the  aSpUb?e  iSlf  ^  "^  tamlnated  wells  to  a  thlrt  reading,  read  the  third  time. 

"(e)  In  1964  and  1966  Mr  Prv  nlanted  «>r«  "'*^    "^^    ^^^    '"<'    ""^    *^"''''    *"^    <"''*'•           w^^^ 

crops  and  noticed  early  slgS  of  reta^  "'^^  '^^  *^'  contamination  of  well^  before  M^  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
tlon,  but  later  these  crops  developed  satu"  '^*^  ^^*^  substantiated  this  contention  by  I  ask  unanimous  ronsent  to  have  printed 
factorUy  and  showed  no  further^urns  of  *  '****''  "'''**^  March  20.  1968.  from  Mr  In  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
damage.  During  that  time,  he  stated  that  PT"^  ^'Z"  "^  *^*  Trl-Oounty  District  port  i  No  9^-564),  explaining  the  pur- 
he    suspected  the  water.'  Health   Deoartment   to  the  effect  that  the  poses  of  the  measure 

OeoSlcal  sJU^^^'t   the  LtTr^r,^^"  °'  *"^  ^"'"^  '•^'^   «>•*   *he   well    waJe?  '^f  ?,'^'^«'^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  the  RECORD, 

natloTln  th^,L  ^i^  ^'d    "  ~Lr  ^^^j;  pollution   ex^ed   the  standaM,  set   forth  "  follows: 

30  years.                          *       au«ppear  in  30  to  by  the  US    Public  Health  Service    Mr    Pry  PxrKPoei 

"(g)    On  January  30    1967    the  jjv™  ni^  further  states   that   he   asked   the   Army  to  Th»  purpose  of  the  proposed  leglalaUon  Is 

a    claim    for   property  "damage    L«^t    ff^  ™5t(fy  him  of  any  contamlnatlrin  In  the  wells  to  P»y  Manuel  H.  SUva  »6J340  to  compensate 

United  States  under  the  DrovuionTof  .l^t.^,^  '^^^'^^  ^*  '^^  **"*  "^""^  permission  to  drni  ^  '«•  the  loes  of  a  group  of  pigs  during  a 

2733.  atle  10.  United  SUilw  Code  «  r^i^i^  "'"^   ^"  *^*  "^''"K  "^  '»*♦  *»>«  ^^7*  ««''  cholera    outbreak     under     adverse    clrcum- 

.                                                 "  v^oao.  as  louows.  susoected    the    water,    but   since    they   used  »tancee.  including  a  major  snow  storm,  which 

1  Contaminated  wells  with  a  herbicides  they  could  not  be  sure  of  the  delayed  an  Inspection  of  the  ii.nima.iff  for  7 
total  flow  of  88A  gallons  per  source  of  anv  contamination  Also.  In  trri-  '^'^-  during  which  the  156  animals  referred 
'^J;^'*    -- - •75,  640  00  luting  the  land   after  the  original   retarda-  ^  ^  ^*  ''*''  died  and  therefore  could  not 

2  Abandonment  of  tUe  line...       1.374  oo  **<>h    there    was    no    noticeable    111    effects  he  the  subjects  of  compensation 

3  Abaadoament      of      holding  which    could    condiialvely   be    attributed    to  STATiMrirr 

i^D^m^^'t;,":^ ---           ^^  »  r*J^  ^T""!?*"   '°  **"■'•  °"*  "'  '*'"'■  "^o  "^^  «f  "^*  »«•  *-^  contained  in  HouM 

■anS^                        "°^    "^^  tests   The  Prvs  further  state  that  this  claim  Report  93-186  are  as  follows        "~  "  °°""" 

.'^,.  "-,------ 2.274.00  •"  supported  by  a  statement  from  one  Nonral  -The  Department  of  Ainlculture  in  it«  r.^ 

pS^h<^    c^r^  :""Jf  "-  Daniels  Who  was  employed  a,  a  ditch  rider  for  port  to  ST^r^ltte^'o'^^deric^  b^l  m 

place   those   contaminated. ...       3.  961  81  ^^e  Burllnrton  Ditch  Company  and  In  hU  lob  the  92d  Oongrees  5t*ted  that  It  favor^l  en 

„^                                             ■ P«»«ed    claimants-    field    of   corn    daily     Mr  actment  oTthe  bill                           iavi>rea  en 

^^^   *^**"- - 84.090.61  E^f  \*'',«?i^fl^^\r*  "n**  r^  '*"•  "'^^"'^  "In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agrt- 

•'^^)   By  letter  dated  October  6    1967    the  ^  ^^r^^Z  T r\V  ^jrl'°"  '"**  <=^'^'   "   ^  explained   that  the  Depfn- 

VS.  Army  Claims  Service  noSflM  thV'l^  com  2^T2S  ^^al^v  .r^  rr;:^*,,""^  '''t  '^'"''  "  ««P*™tlng  with  several  St«t«  U.  a 

that  their  claim  had   been  dl«ipproved   be-  thTtrt^t^        equally  good  at  both  ends  of  program   to  eradicate   hog  choleaii   and    the 

cause,    under    the   aoDlicabie   fv»inr«^/^    i._  ...».      _   ,      ,        ^  progreas  in  this  cooperative  procram  is  excel- 
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(X.rdance  with  Title  9,  Code  of  Pedeiral  Regu- 
lations, Part  56. 

"The  Depajtment  stated  that  there  are 
■^veral  oondltions,  however,  which  must  be 
met  In  connection  with  these  Indemnity  pay- 
ments. One  Is  that  a  State  or  Fedeo^  animal 
health  offlcl&l  must  Inspect  the  animals  and 
niAke  a  positive  diagnosis  that  they  are  In- 
fected and  or  expoeed  to  hog  cholera  before 
the  swine  are  ordered  to  be  slaughtered. 

"On  December  22  1970.  Mr  Sllva.  of  Ips- 
wich. New  Hampshire,  reported  to  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Veterinarian  that  his  ani- 
mals were  sick.  The  hog  cholera  diagnostician 
for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  an  employee 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  was  not  avail- 
able as  he  was  on  approved  annual  leave.  A 
USDA  diagnostician  from  Vermont  arrived 
at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  night  of 
December  23,  1970.  On  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 24,  the  Vermont  diagnostician  was 
advised  by  the  New  Hampshire  State  Veterin- 
arian that  the  roads  to  Mr.  Suva's  premises 
were  Impassable  because  of  a  heavy  snowfall, 
and  that  he  should  return  to  Vermont.  It  was 
December  29,  1970.  before  It  was  possible  to 
inspect  the  animals  and  complete  the  diag- 
nosis: by  that  time,  a  number  of  pigs  were 
dead. 

"The  completion  of  the  diagnosis  Is  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  indemnity  payments 
under  the  Pederal-State  cooperative  hog 
cholera  eradication  program  When  the  dis- 
ease was  diagnosed  as  hog  cholera,  the  De- 
partment worked  with  Mr  Sllva  to  eliminate 
the  disease  from  his  premises  and  paid  In- 
demnity for  Infected  and/or  exposed  swine 
which  had  to  be  killed 

"In  Indicating  that  it  favored  legislative 
relief  In  this  Instance,  the  Department 
stated: 

"The  bill  Is  concerned  with  payment  for 
those  swine  owned  by  Mr  Sllva  which  died 
but  for  which  Mr.  Sllva  was  not  eligible  for 
Indemnity  payment  under  the  coop>eratlve 
program,  due  to  a  sequence  of  events  over 
which  Sllva  had  no  control  As  a  result  of 
the  leave  of  the  Pederal  diagnostician,  the 
Inability  to  arrange  for  a  substitute  diagnos- 
tician prepared  to  make  the  very  quick  In- 
spections necessary  In  the  suppression  of  hog 
cholera,  and  heavy  snow  which  prevented 
the  substitute  diagnostician  from  making  an 
Inspection,  final  diagnosis  wa.s  delayed  seven 
days  from  time  of  notification  Mr.  Sllva  did 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  him  In  reporting 
the  disease  situation  to  proper  officials. 

"'Thus  we  believe  Mr  Sllva  Is  entitled  to 
the  relief  proposed  by  HJl.  13012,  and  ac- 
cordingly, we  favor  enactment  of  the  bill.'  " 

The  committee  agrees  that  this  case  is  a 
proper  subject  for  legislative  relief  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 


FIRST  LT.  JOHN  P   DUNN,  U.S.  ARMY 

The  bill  <H.R.  4448)  for  the  relief  of 
1st  Lt.  John  P.  Dunn,  Army  of  the  United 
States,  retired,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-565) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTHPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  Is 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  amount 
certified  by  the  Comptroller  General  as  the 
amount  of  retired  pay  due  hlna  under  ap- 
plicable law  for  the  period  of  November  1, 
1954  to  March  4.  1958  He  was  paid  retired 
pay  for  subsequent  periods  but  the  period 


stated  In  the  bUl  was  barred  by  the  10-year 
statute  of  limitations.  His  entitlement  was 
established  after  the  running  of  the  statute 
by  a  correction  made  by  the  Bofurtl  for  the 
Correction  of  Military  Records. 

STA'TCMENT 

The  facts  of  this  case  as  contained  in  House 
Report  93-188  are  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  refxjrt 
to  the  Commiiee  stated  that  it  Ls  not  opposed 
to  enactment  of  the  bill  The  Comptroller 
C3eneral  did  Dot  recommend  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Lieutenant  Dunn  served  on  extended  ac- 
tive duty  as  an  enlisted  man  from  June  3. 
1915,  through  July  17.  1919  He  was  an  en- 
listed member  of  the  regular  Army  reserve 
from  July  18.  1919.  through  June  4,  1920, 
and  held  a  commission  in  the  Officers  Reserve 
Corps  from  August  8,  1924,  through  August 
7.  1939.  He  attained  age  60  on  October  28, 
1964.  On  January  10.  1957.  he  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  retlrament  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S,C  1331-1337.  On  Feb- 
ruarj-  4,  1957.  he  was  Informed  that  he  was 
not  eligible  for  retirement  benefits  because 
he  had  completed  only  19  years,  11  months 
and  10  days  of  the  20  years  of  qualifying 
services  required  for  retirement.  On  Septem- 
ber 21.  1967.  Lieutenant  Dunn  flled  an  ap- 
plication for  Correction  of  Military  Records 
alleging  that  his  sen- ice  had  been  computed 
Incorrectly  because  he  had  completed  20 
years  of  qualifying  service  for  the  purpose  of 
retirement  On  October  18,  1967.  it  was  de- 
termined that  an  error  had  been  made  and 
his  records  were  corrected  to  credit  him  with 
over  20  years  of  qualifying  service  for  re- 
tirement purposes.  On  January  10.  1968,  he 
was  placed  on  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
Retired  List  In  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
with  an  effective  date  of  November  1.  1954; 
The  General  Accounting  Office  approved  pay- 
ment of  retired  pay  to  Lieutenant  Dunn  for 
all  payments  due  after  March  5,  1958.  but 
Invoked  the  10-year  statute  of  limitations 
and  disallowed  all  payments  for  retirement 
pay  for  the  f>eriod  between  November  1,  1954. 
and  March  4.  1958. 

"In  indicating  that  It  Is  not  opposed  to 
the  bill,  the  Army  stated: 

"  "The  Department  Is  generally  opposed 
to  the  payment  of  claims  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations,  but  in  this  case  the 
•bjectlons  based  upon  the  passage  of  time 
are  not  applicable  The  facts  necessary  to 
support  this  claim  are  firmly  established  and 
well  documented.  Lieutenant  Dunn  made 
timely  application  for  retired  pay  In  Janu- 
ary 1957,  but  due  solely  to  an  administrative 
error  he  was  not  retired  until  January  1968. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  that  it  Is  Inequitable  to  invoke  the 
statute  of  limitations  as  a  bar  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  retired  pay  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  since  November  1,   1954. 

"  "Lieutenant  Dunn's  entitlement  to  re- 
tirement pay  for  p>eriodB  before  the  date  of 
his  application  Is  based  on  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of  Seagrove 
v  United  States.  131  Ct.  Cls.  790.  That  de- 
cision holds  that  entitlement  to  retirement 
pay  under  10  UJS  C.  1331-1337  begins  from 
the  date  the  retiree  meets  both  the  age  and 
service  requirement  without  regard  to  the 
date  of  application  for  such  benefits,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  statute  of  limitations." 

"In  view  of  the  considerations  outlined 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered favorably  " 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  HJi.  4448. 


WILLIAM  M.  STARRS 

The  bill   'H.R.  8406)   for  the  relief  of 
William  M.  Starrs,  was  considered,  or- 


dered to  a  third  readmg,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  93-569).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTEPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  proptosed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  to  William  M.  Starrs,  of  Savannah. 
Oa..  $1,332.10  m  full  seuiement  of  ail  his 
claims  based  on  special  sepskrate  maintenance 
allowance  leave  erroneously  granted  to  him 
in  June  1969.  while  he  was  serving  as  a 
civilian  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

STA"n3tENT 

In  a  report  to  the  House  committee  on  the 
bill,  the  General  Accounting  Office  Indicated 
that  it  had  no  objection  to  a  bill  providing 
for  a  payment  of  11.234.10  and  made  no 
comment  concerning  the  balance  of  the  claim 
other  than  to  set  forth  the  facts  and  com- 
putation relating  to  that  aspect  of  the 
claim.  The  Army  in  Its  report  on  the  bill 
deferred  to  the  views  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

As  outlined  in  the  reports  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

'"Mr  William  M  Starrs  was  employed  by 
the  Army  as  a  Recreation  Specialist  ( dra- 
matics i  for  one  year  beginning  June  15,  1968, 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Special  Services 
Office  in  Saigon,  Republic  of  Vietnam  When 
his  tour  neared  completion  he  was  asked  if 
he  wished  to  continue  his  employment  On 
March  25.  1969.  he  responded  to  the  Long 
Blnh  Area  Civilian  Personnel  Office,  u.«lng 
a  form  provided  by  that  office,  and  stated,  "I 
desire  to  apply  for  the  Separate  Mainte- 
nance Allowance  Leave  and  extend  my  tour 
of  duty  for  an  additional  6  months."  His 
request  was  approved  by  the  Staff  Entertain- 
ment Director  in  Saigon  and  the  Special 
Services  Officer  in  Danang.  On  AprU  28,  1969. 
he  wrote  to  the  Saigon  Area  Civilian  Person- 
nel Office  and  requested  leave  for  "the  period 
of  17  Jun  69  to  17  Jul  69." 

"On  May  17.  196C.  he  received  "an  advance 
payment  of  Special  Separate  Maintenance 
Allowance"  In  the  amount  of  •1.234.10  "for  air 
travel"  to  and  from  Savannah.  Georgia,  and 
on  June  17,  1969.  he  departed  Saigon  lor 
Savannah.  On  July  5,  1969,  he  wrote  from 
Savannah  to  the  Long  Binh  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel Office  stating  he  would  be  hospitalized 
on  July  6,  1969.  for  svtrgery  and  would  be 
disabled  until  the  end  of  Augnst  1969.  He 
requested  sick  leave  and  inclosed  a  certificate 
from  his  surgeon.  A  few  days  later,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Staff  Entertainment 
Director  informing  him  that  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  Special  Separate  Maintenance  Al- 
lowance leave,  because  he  had  never  been 
entitled  to  a  Separate  Maintenance  Allow- 
ance and  this  allowance  was  a  prerequisite 
to  entitlement  to  the  leave.  An  inclosure 
covers  the  conditions  established  by  the 
State  Department  for  this  entitlement  The 
Army  noted  that  this  standard  applies  to  all 
United  States  employees  senlng  overseas 

""On  September  3.  1969.  Mr.  Starrs  wrote 
from  Savannah  to  the  Long  Blnh  Civilian 
Personnel  Office  because  he  had  received  no 
reply  to  his  request  for  sick  leave  He  stated 
In  that  letter  that  the  personnel  office  had 
assured  him  it  would  notify  him  of  his 
eligibility  for  Special  Separate  Maintenance 
AllowantJe  but  failed  to  do  so.  He  asserted 
that  If  he  had  been  notified  of  his  ineligibil- 
ity, he  would  not  have  contracted  for  an  ad- 
ditional six  months'  duty  in  Vletiumi  In  the 
absence  of  any  notification,  he  considered 
the  approval  of  his  superiors  and  the  sub- 
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sequent  payment  of  $1^34.10  to  tM  tant«- 
mouat  to  notice  of  ellglbUlty.  Be  concluded 
the  letter  witb  alterruttlve  propoaajs  that 
leave  be  granted,  u  agreed,  and  that  be  re- 
turn to  conaplete  bis  tlx  months  of  service, 
or  that  the  six  months'  ezteoslon  be  cob- 
•idered  Invalid  and  that  he  return  only  one- 
half  of  the  advanced  round-trip  fare  on  the 
ba&U  that  be  waa  entitled  to  return  trans- 
portation under  the  terms  of  his  Laltlal  em- 
ployment. 

"The  Army  advised  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  that  the  Department  record  in- 
clude an  undlspatched  letter  of  the  Saigon 
Area  Civilian  Personnel  Office,  dated  Novem- 
ber 18.  1969.  addreeaed  to  Mr  Starrs.  It  was 
in  response  to  his  September  3.  19«9.  letter. 
and  stated  that  the  KrantUig  of  Special  Sep- 
arate Maintenance  Allowance  leave  and  pay- 
ment of  tl  234  10  was  In  error  as  you  must 
be  entitled  to  Separate  Maintenance  Allow- 
ance prior  to  receiving  a  special  award 
It  Ls  regretted  that  you  were  not  properly  ad- 
vised prior  to  taking  leave/  It  also  stated 
that  If  Mr  Starr*  wished,  the  Oovemment 
would  transfer  blm  back  to  the  United  States 
and  he  could  repay  one-half  of  the  advanced 
round-trip  fare  Army  reciwds  do  not  indi- 
cate why  a  reply  was  not  nade  to  Mr  Starrs' 
letter  of  September  3  1969  or  why  the  letter 
of  November  18.  19«9,  was  not  sent  to  him. 
•In  the  absence  of  any  reply  and  on  advice 
from  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General 
Washington.  DC  .  Mr  Starrs  went  to  Saigon 
in  November  l»«e  in  a  further  attempt  to 
resolve  the  problem  When  he  arrived  there 
according  to  the  allegations  In  his  attorney  s 
letter  of  December  19.  1969.  to  the  sponsor 
of  the  bUl.  he  was  Informed  his  return  was 
not  necessary  and  that  the  payroll  office  and 
others  •  •  •  were  terribly  sorry  that  the  mix- 
up  had  occurred,  and  tt  was  the  Govern- 
ment's fault,  but  that  they  couldn't  do  any- 
thing  about  it."  Mr  Starrs  resigned  on  De- 
cember 6.  1969.  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  by  transportation  furnished  by  the 
Government  Mr  Starrs  was  paid  through 
August  9.  1969.  after  the  •1,M4  10  advance 
had  been  deducted 

•As  originally  Introduced,  this  bUl  pro- 
vided for  payment  of  •4,600  11  Mr  SUrrs 
contends  he  is  entitled  to  »61705  for  one- 
half  of  the  round-trip  fare  plus  his  loss  of 
pay  when  he  was  in  Savannah  not  knowing 
whether  he  was  supposed  to  go  back  to  Viet- 
nam  •  The  Army  noted  that  a  computation 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  discloses 
that  the  maximum  poaslble  amount  claimed 
should  be  limited  to  •3.M347  The  sum  is 
computed  as  follows  »3.54«4a  In  net  pay 
(after  making  the  following  deductions 
•246  67  for  retirement:  •44  83  for  health  In- 
surance: •34  86  for  life  Insurance;  and  tS3l  S4 
for  Federal  taxes  i  plus  the  mentioned 
•617  06  In  a  statement  filed  with  the  House 
Committee  Mr  Starrs  claimed  the  following 
Itenw  as  the  basis  for  his  claim: 

"Bound-trip  plane  ticket $1,234  10 

Room  and  lodging  in  Saigon 98  00 

^^**  *•«««- -- 3.888.00 
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Subtotal    

L«as  back  wages  paid. 


6.  230  10 
619  M 


Total 


- 4.  600   11 


"After  a  review  of  all  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
cluded that  the  bill  should  {»  amended  to 
provide  for  a  payment  of  •l..'?32  10  This  is  the 
figure  recommended  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Offic«.  •1.2S4.10.  plus  •9800.  the  amount 
that  Mr  Starrs  stated  he  was  required  to  pay 
for  room  and  lodging  when  he  travelled  to 
Vietnam  to  resolve  his  problems  relating  to 
thU  employment  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  Mr  Starrs  should  be  repaid  the 
•  1J30  00  representing  the  travel  allowance. 
in  view  of  the  confualon  which  existed  con- 


oamlng  his  entlUement  to  return  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  vuiutlon  purposes.  It  is 
also  felt  that  under  the  circumstances,  he 
should  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  his  food 
and  lodging  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  to 
Vietnam" 

The  committee  U  in  agTMment  with  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  that  this  bUl.  HJl.  8406.  should 
be  considered  favorably. 


LDTKL. 


V  INSTEAD 


The  bUl  (H.R.  9278*  for  the  relief  of 
Luther  V.  Wlnstead  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<  No.  93-570 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
a6  f  ollowB : 

Ptrapoax 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  leglslaUon  is 
to  authorize  the  US  Postal  Service,  on  such 
terms  as  It  deems  Just,  to  compromise,  re- 
lease, or  discharge  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
Joint  and  several  lUblllty  of  Luther  V.  Wln- 
stead. postmaster  at  the  CTlnton.  Md..  Poet 
Office  for  a  deficiency  In  the  amount  of 
•  17.406  83  In  the  postal  funds  and  (account- 
able papers  resulting  from  a  burglary  at  the 
Clinton  Poet  Office  In  Clinton.  Md..  on  IKay  6 
1967  ' 

rrATKMiarr 
The  facts  of  this  case  as  contained  in  House 
Report  93-644  are.  as  follows : 

"In  Its  report  to  the  committee  on  a  simi- 
lar bin  in  the  92d  Congress,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice stated  It  would  have  no  objection  to  a 
bill  amended  in  the  manner  now  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

"The  liability  referred  to  in  the  bUl  repre- 
sents the  value  of  a  poruon  of  posui  funds 
and  accountable  paper  lost  as  a  result  of  a 
burglary  of  the  Clinton  Post  Office  on  May 
6.  1967  The  burglar  forcibly  opened  two 
safes  The  burglar-reelstant  chest  in  one  of 
the  safes  appeared  to  be  in  good  operating 
condition  and  bore  no  evidence  of  attack,  yet 
It  was  open  In  the  abeence  of  evidence  of 
visible  use  of  force  to  open  the  burglar-re- 
sistant chest  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  a  legal  presumption  of  negligence 
arose  that  the  person  having  custody  of  the 
safe  was  in  some  way  derelict  in  his  duties 
Accordingly,  on  December  17.  1970.  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  disallowed  •17,406  83 
of  Postmaster  Wlnstead's  claim  for  credit, 
representing  the  value  of  that  portion  of 
postal  funds  and  stamp  stock  that  could 
have  been  stored  in  the  chest 

"In  Its  report  to  the  committee,  the  Postal 
Service  stated  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  such  that  some  relief  should  be 
granted  to  Mr.  Wlnstead,  and  further  that 
It  should  be  noted  that  he  Is  being  held  liable 
as  a  matter  of  law  because  of  his  status  as 
postmaster  In  similar  private  relief  cases, 
the  PosUl  Service  has  recommended  tha« 
the  legislation  be  drawn  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Postmaster  General,  on  such  terms  as 
he  deems  Just,  to  compromise,  release,  or  dis- 
charge in  whole  or  In  part  the  liabilltv  of  the 
parties  Involved  This  Is  In  keeping  with  sec- 
tion 2601  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
under  which  the  Postal  Service  now  has  au- 
thority to  determine  cases  of  this  kind  ThU 
new  authority  may  not  be  used  to  reopen 
cases  decided  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  prior  to  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service  on  July  1,  1971 
(Ruling  of  the  ComptroUer  General,  No.  B- 
17186.  AprU  15.  1971)    In  view  of  these  facts. 


the  committee  concluded  that  reUef  as  pro- 
vided in  the  amended  blU  u  required  in  the 
present  case. 

"It  Is  recommended  that  the  amended  bm 
be  considered  favorably  " 


CLAUDE  V.  ALCORN  ET  AL. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HR.  13161  for  the  reUef  of  Claude 
V.  Alcorn  and  21  others  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page  2, 
in  line  18,  after  "•computation."  strike 
out  "transportation  on  board  the  vessels 
at  the  recomputatlon," 

On  page  3,  beglnnmg  at  the  end  of  line 
1.  strike  out  "subsection  <a)  of  this  sec- 
Uon"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
Act". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RkcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo  93-675  >.  explaining  the  pur- 
P06es  of  the  measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

mwpost  or  tbk  aicxKourNTS 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  cor- 
rect typographical  errors  in  the  bill. 
Ftnu»oar  or  thk  biix  as  auenoco 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended.  Is  to  provide  that  23  named  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  are  not  to  t>e  deemed 
to  have  been  transported  to  Seattle  In  1967 
and  1968  on  board  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric vessels  at  Government  expense  In 
connection  with  a  change  of  permanent  duty 
sutlon.  so  as  to  qualify  these  employees  for 
travel  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

STA'rXMENT 

The  Department  of  Commerce  In  a  report 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  recom- 
mended enactment  of  the  bill.  The  facts  of 
this  case,  as  contained  In  House  Report  No. 
93-1357  on  an  Identical  bUl  In  the  93d  Con- 
gress, are  as  follows: 

"The  employees  listed  In  the  bUl,  whose 
permanent  duty  station  was  Norfolk,  Va., 
were  assigned  to  temporary  duty  on  NOAA 
Teasels  which  sailed  to  Seattle,  Wash.  After 
their  arrival,  they  were  informed  that  their 
permanent  duty  station  was  changed  to 
Seattle.  The  employees  were  p>ermltted  to  re- 
turn to  Norfolk  to  move  their  families  and 
household  goods  to  SeatUe.  their  return  trip 
to  Seattle  to  be  paid  under  the  authority  of 
an  administrative  memorandum  which  was 
afterward  found  to  be  In  error  and  was  re- 
scinded. As  noted  In  the  department's  report 
the  Comptroller  General  ruled  that  the 
Government  had  already  paid  for  the  travel 
expenses  of  the  employees  when  they  were 
initially  transported  to  Seattle  aboard  the 
•hips  to  which  they  were  assigned.  Appar- 
ently the  Comptroller  General  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  return  trip  to  Seattle  was 
solely  for  their  personal  convenience,  so  that 
the  payment  had  been  erroneous  The  com- 
mittee feels  this  evaluation  falls  to  take 
Irto  account  the  equities  of  the  case. 

"By  providing  that  the  initial  trips  of  these 
employees  to  Seattle  would  not  be  deemed 
transportation  to  new  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions at  Government  expense,  HR  11814 
would  permit  payment  of  the  per  diem  and 
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mileage  expanses  of  the  employees  In  moving 
their  household  from  Norfolk  to  Seattle  to 
be  included  In  romputlng  the  total  trans- 
portation and  moving  expenses  to  which  they 
are  entitled  In  effect,  the  bill  will  make  pos- 
sible payments  to  the  employees  In  accord- 
ance with  the  administrative  memorandum 
originally  Issued  to  them  prior  to  their  move. 

"'The  committee  U  Impressed  by  the  state- 
ment In  the  Department  of  Commerce  report 
that  the  employees  named  In  the  bill  relied 
in  good  faith  on  erroneous  administrative 
advice  to  the  effect  that  they  could  make  the 
s<>cond  trip  from  Norfolk  to  SeatUe  to  move 
their  household  effects  and  that  they  would 
be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses  of  that 
trip.  The  Department  further  expressly  stated 
that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  '"Is  Justified 
In  order  to  avoid  an  inequitable  situation 
which  would  otherwise  exist."  The  Depart- 
ment therefore  recommended  that  the  bill 
be  enacted  with  the  amendment  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  that  the  travel  expenses 
of  each  of  the  named  persons  be  computed 
or  recomputed  "to  provide  payment  of  mile- 
age traveled  In  privately  owned  vehicles  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  12  cents  per  mile  per  diem 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  »16  per  day  for  actual 
traveltlme  between  duty  stations  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8'-i  days." 

"The  Department  further  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  It  estimated  that  the  total  costs 
Involved  In  this  computation  would  be  esti- 
mated at  •6,000. 

"It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  HR  1316  as  amended,  be  favor- 
ably considered 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  .session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3153>  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  Mondale  amendment  be  delayed 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum — Mr. 
President.  I  withhold  that  request. 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Louise  Rlngwald 
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be  given  the  privileges  of  the  noor  dur- 
ing debate  and  consideration  of  this 
mea.'iure. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered, 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Rod  Solomon  t>e  g:ven 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  debate 
and  corLsideration  and  the  vote  on  this 
legislation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUOEL'M    CALL 

Mr.  ROBER-  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  a  >sence  of  a  quoram 

The  PRESIDiVG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUI  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment 

When  that  request  is  granted.  I  will 
describe  my  modifications. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
objection  lo  tne  req'uest  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota':*  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered  Tlie  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

Will  the  Senator  please  send  his  modi- 
fication to  the  desk? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  wnth, 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objection 
is  heard  and  the  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

Sxc.  .  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  oy  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section  : 

"CHILD    CABJ:    8TANDARD6 

"Sec.  .  ChCd  day  care  services  provided 
under  the  Social  Secumv  Act  sha^.  meet  the 
-followl:^  sta:.dards  <\\  l;.-home  care  shall 
meet  sta:.dards  estAb:ished  by  the  StAte, 
reasfir.ably  {:\  accord  with  recommended 
standards  of  nat,lo!»&;  standards-setting  or- 
ganUatioris  isuch  as  the  CTilld  Welfare 
League  of  Ajnenca  ar.d  the  National  Couaci: 
of  Honiemaker-Hf.me  Healrh  Aid  Ser\  ices  i  , 
and  (11)  out-of-home  day  care  facilities  shall 
be  licensed  by  the  State  or  approved  as  meet- 
ing the  sta::d»irds  for  such  ;icens;:ig.  and 
Shall  comply  with  the  req':;reme:.*,s  of  sec- 
tion 422(ai  (1)  of  the  Social  Serurltv  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  I.'-.t*ragency 
Day  Care  Requirements  of  1968,  and  provid- 
ed that  subdivision  III  of  such  requirements 
with  respect  to  educational  services  shall  be 
recommended  to  the  States  and  not  required 
and  that  staffing  standards  for  children  [.gecl 
ten  and  above  in  day -care  c«:.ters  may  be 
revised  by  the  Secretary,  provided  that  for 
children  ten  to  fourteen  such  standards  shall 
In  no  case  require  fewer  thaii  t  :.e  adult  to 
twenty  children,  and  far  school-aged  children 
nine  and  less  years  of  age  shall  In  no  case 
require  fewer  than  one  adult  to  fifteen  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr,  President- 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,     The 


Chair  wlU  state  that  there  Is  no  time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment.  The  time 
for  the  vote  has  arrived. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  minutes  on  the 
amendment,  because  I  think  this  com- 
promise now  takes  away  all  or  most  of 
the  controversy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  CLTITIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  have  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  for  4  minutes, 
and  I  would  like  2  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered, 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  I  have 
talked  with  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager, and  I  have  made  two  changes  In 
the  pending  amendment  which  I  believe 
makes  the  amendment,  as  revised,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  first  change  would  be  to  recom- 
mend to  the  State.s  that  daj-  care  pro- 
grams include  an  educational  compo- 
nent, but  not  to  require  that  the  States 
provide  an  educational  comjxjnent.  Right 
now,  the  standards  require  it. 

Second,  we  say  that  for  school  age 
children  in  aftCT- hours  cay  care  centers, 
the  staff  ratios  could  be  changed  from 
what  the  day  care  standards  now  re- 
quire. Under  the  modification,  for  chil- 
dren age  9  and  below  In  day  care  cen- 
ters, you  could  ha\e  1  staff  person  for 
1,1,  whereas  you  must  now  have  1  staff 
person  for  10:  and  for  children  over  9. 
you  could  have  a  staff  ratio  of  1  adult 
tci  20,  whereas  the  present  regulations  re- 
quire 1  staff  person  for  10, 

In  a  sense  we  sro  a  sub.'^tantial  way 
toward  meeting  the  criticisms  of  our 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Commlttw,  and  I 
hope  that,  as  revi.sed,  it  might  have  the 
support  of  the  chairman, 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President.  I  think 
we  should  .have  our  attention  called  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  running  far  afield 
In  leeislatmg  If  a  community  wants  to 
admit  one  more  child  to  a  day  care  cen- 
ter, they  have  to  get  an  act  of  Congress 
to  do  it. 

By  the  Senators  proposal,  we  do  not 
delegate  to  the  Secretary  the  authority- 
to  lay  down  reRulations  for  the  conduct 
of  day  care  We  fix  into  law  how  many 
teachers  or  supervisors  or  custodians 
.'■hall  be  req'oired 

The  time  may  come  when  5.on-!e  Sena- 
tors will  receive  letters  asking  ihem  to 
amend  the  law  so  that  a  day  care  center 
can  take  in  one  more  child 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  a  proper 
subject  of  leRl.slation-  Tlie  Iv^ue  is,  shall 
the  regulations  on  dav  care  be  handled 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  the 
States'  I  Imppen  to  believe  that  it  should 
be  by  the  States  But  to  thof^e  who  believe 
that  It  .should  be  done  by  the  Federal 
GovernnKnt,  I  submit  that  the  amended 
amenament  is  worse  than  the  amend- 
ment itself  I  think  it  should  be  defeated 
and  that  tmie  should  be  given  for  it  to 
be  revis^Kl  again, 

Mr  1X:)NG  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator j-leld? 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  There  la 
no  fiirther  time. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  eisk  unani- 
mous consent  for  2  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  believe 
that  the  vote  on  this  amendment  will  be 
close,  unless  there  Is  a  compromise  or 
agreement,  and  It  Is  difficult  to  say  how 
the  Senate  decision  will  go.  I  think  the 
Senator's  proposal  Is  a  fair  compromise. 
The  Senator  s  amendment,  as  modified. 
would  rely  upon  State  law  m  several  slt» 
uations.  In  the  health  area,  it  would  pro- 
vide for  the  general  requirements  for 
sanitation  and  public  health  which  are 
In  existing  Sute  laws.  The  original 
amendment  provides  that  provision  must 
be  made  for  education  services  under  the 
supervision  of  a  staff  member  trained  or 
experienced  In  the  field.  But  the  modi- 
fication. I  think,  would  place  the  staffing 
requirements  within  the  limits  that  the 
State  could  manage 

I  discussed  this  niatter  and  explained 
yesterday  that  with  regard  to  small  chil- 
dren, the  amendment  as  first  ofTered 
could  double  or  even  triple  the  staffing 
requirements,  amd  the  Senator  has 
agreed  to  change  that,  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise He  has  modified  his  amendment 
so  that  In  the  area  of  school-age  children 
It  would  present  a  problem  for  only  16 
States.  I  tlilnk  the  States  can  comply 
with  the  modification. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  Ls  a  strong  degree  of  support 
for  the  amendment,  this  is  a  good  com- 
promise I  do  not  think  any  of  us  could 
expect  to  have  our  way  entirely  In  these 
matters  The  Senator  certainly  does  not 
expect  to  have  his  way  in  all  respects  in 
taking  the  posiUon  he  U  offering  here  I 
think  we  would  be  well  advised  to  meet 
him  half  way  on  It. 

Mr  HOLLINOS  Mr  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  rise  to 
support  It  and  urge  its  adoption.  I  lis- 
tened with  Interest  yesterday  to  the  de- 
bate surrounding  this  proposal,  ajid  I 
would  now  respond  to  the  criticisms 
raised 

The  opponents  of  this  amendment  sav 
that  it  will  cost  too  much.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  for  social  services  has  already 
been  settled,  by  the  members  of  the  Pl- 
nance  Committee,  Including  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment.  This  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  has  set  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  Federal  dollars 
which  can  be  expended  for  social  serv- 
ices Hence,  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  or  to  the 
American  taxpayer  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  Is  how  this  money  should  be 
snent  Are  we  fashioning  the  program 
whereby  children  can  receive  the  kind  of 
care  which  they  need  In  an  InsUtutlonal 
■etting?  Certainly  that  Is  the  ca«e 

The  question  Is  what  are  the  minimal 
amounts  which  need  to  be  spent  in  order 
to  g\iarantee  that  the  chUdren  wlU  re- 
ceive the  kinds  of  services  and  the  qual- 
ity of  care  to  which  they  are  entitled? 
Obviously,  to  do  something  right  takes 
more  money  than  to  do  it  halfway  or 
inadequately    We  have  a  responsibility 


to  the  parents  who  need  these  day  care 
centers  to  Insure  that  when  they  entnist 
their  children  to  the  care  of  a  facility 
funded  with  Federal  dollars  It  wUl  meet 
certain  minimum  standards  of  care  As 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out.  the  standards  to 
which  we  swe  now  addressing  ourselves 
have  been  in  effect  since  1968  and  were 
promulgated  after  consultation  with  all 
groups  having  expertise  in  the  area  of 
child  care  Hence,  they  reflect  what  the 
experts  feel  children  need  In  order  to  re- 
ceive proper  care 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  alao  con- 
tend that  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not and  should  not  set  standards  in  this 
area  and  that  rather,  the  States  have 
the  authority  and  responsibility  to  set 
the  standards  for  child  care  centers  This 
argument  Ignores  the  obvious  fact  that 
Congress  has  on  many  occasions  Initiated 
standards  directed  toward  assuring  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  our  children  I 
would  cite  only  a  few  examples  such  as 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  which  re- 
quired the  children's  nlghtwear  meet 
certain  standards  of  flammablllty.  the 
food  and  drug  laws  which  protect  the 
quality  of  food  and  medicines  which  our 
children  consume,  and  the  recently  cre- 
ated Product  Safety  Commission  which 
Is  directed  to  set  standards  for  the  safety 
of  toys  so  that  our  chUdren  will  not  be 
Injured  and  killed  as  a  result  of  unsafe 
toys. 

It  Is  Congress  which  has  set  the  goal, 
through  the  social  services  program,  to 
establish  and  maintain,  with  Federal 
funds,  day  care  centers  In  order  to  en- 
courage families  to  break  the  welfare 
cycle.  By  giving  their  children  a  whole- 
some place  to  stay  during  the  day.  we 
hope  to  encourage  the  mothers  to  get  off 
of  welfare  and  begin  to  earn  a  living  for 
their  fanrUly  or  to  supplement  the  mar- 
ginal Income  of  her  husband  so  that  the 
family  can  lift  Itself  up.  Since  we  have 
undertaken  this  task,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  these  families  and  to  their  chll- 
dren  of  Insuring  that  the  task  Is  done 
properly  We  must  see  that  the  children 
receive  the  best  possible  care  We  are  not 
asking  for  gold-plated  care;  we  do  not 
want  one  "nanny"  for  each  child,  but  any 
mother  with  three  or  four  youngsters 
knows  the  demands  that  they  make,  and 
to  ask,  for  example,  that  there  be  one 
adult  to  care  for  each  five  or  six  children 
of  1  to  2  years  of  age  U  certainly  not  ex- 
travagant Understaffed  centers,  poor 
sanitation.  Inadequate  heating  or  light- 
ing, dangerous  facilities  are  certainly  not 
situations  which  we  want  to  tolerate  or 
perpetuate  with  the  Federal  dollar.  With 
Inadequate  facilities,  we  can  do  positive 
harm  to  these  young  children  With  ade- 
quate facilities,  we  can  do  positive  good. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  responsibility  to 
Insure  that  the  program  Is  carried  out  In 
a  meaningful,  responsible  manner  By 
keeping  In  effect  the  Federal  standards 
that  were  set  In  196«.  we  are  assuming 
that  responsibility  and  guaranteeing  the 
quality  of  care  that  our  children  deserve. 
If  we  were  in  fact  treading  on  the  States' 
toes,  we  would  certainly  hear  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Governors  of  the  States. 
With  respect  to  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  the  opposite  Is  true,  namely. 


the  National  Governors'  Conference  has 
endorsed  these  standards,  as  a  part  of 
the  social  .services  amendments  intro- 
duced In  October.  S  2528  In  addition 
the  standards  have  been  thrice  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BucKLXY )  has  put  this  amendment  In  its 
most  precise  perspective  He  contends, 
and  I  think  rightly  so,  that  regardless  of 
your  opinion  concerning  day  care  cen- 
ters, if  we  are  in  fact  going  to  fund  such 
centers  through  a  Federal  program,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  recipients  of 
this  Federal  aid.  the  low  income  children. 
to  see  that  the  Federal  aid  Is  distributed 
In  a  safe,  healthy  and  proper  manner 
This  is  all  the  standards  do.  It  is  a  com- 
mendable goal,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  a^fiin  approve  Its  adoption. 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr  President,  I  called  Dr 
Miklos  T.  Lazar,  director  of  Social  Serv- 
ices Division,  Health  and  Social  Services 
Department.  State  of  Delaware,  for  his 
comments  on  the  proposed  amendment 
Dr   Lazar  advl.sed  me  as  follows: 

Th»  Stat«  of  Delaware  favors  retention  of 
the  1968  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Re- 
qulremflDta  with  some  adaptations  TTie  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Day  Care  R«qulremenu  pro- 
vide a  soUd  baae  from  which  each  state  can 
further  develop  its  own  Day  Care  Program 
The  removal  of  such  requirements  would  give 
too  much  latitude  to  the  individual  sutes 
and  would,  therefore,  open  the  stage  for  a 
weakening  of  the  Nation's  Day  Care  Pro- 
grams. 

In  order  to  realistically  accommodate  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  Day  Care  providers 
revislona  may  be  needed  In  the  area  of  staff - 
chUd  ratios  Provided  steps  are  taken  to  as- 
sess the  competencies  of  the  Dav  O&re  staff, 
a  slight  reduction  of  the  number  of  adults 
required  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  co«t  of  Day  Care  significantly,  without 
jeopardizing  the  quality  of  care  In  addition, 
a  payment  celling  scale,  adjusted  accortlng 
to  geographic  areas,  should  be  developed  to 
ensure  quaUty  care  at  a  reasonable  co«t 

In  conjunction  with  a  revision  of  Day  Care 
standards,  speclflc  guidelines,  which  cur- 
rently do  not  exut.  should  be  made  available 
to  the  states  so  that  they  can  effectively 
enforce  these  standards 

Mr  President,  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
amendment  No.  724  to  H.R.  3153  which 
would  simply  maintain  minimal  stand- 
ards to  assure  that  federally  assisted  day 
care  programs  do  not  harm  children 
These  standards  have  been  In  effect 
for  5  years. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  committee  blU, 
without  this  amendment  would  drop  en- 
tirely all  standards  for  day  care  centers 
No  protections  would  be  required  for 
young  children  served  by  these  programs 

Mr  President,  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  among  my  colleagues  and  I  hav.' 
also  read  and  been  aware  of  many  seri- 
ous Instances  of  deplorable  child  care 
conditions  in  some  States  due  to  the 
lack  of  proper  minimal  standards.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  centers  ar<> 
already  complying  with  the  1968  Federal 
interagency  day  care  requlremenU  I  do 
not  see  any  reaaon  to  back  away  from 
these  sensible  requirements 

It  seems  only  reasonable  and  honor- 
able to  Insure  adequate  care  and  facili- 
ties to  all  our  Nation  8  children  entrusted 
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in  the  care  of  day  care  centers  and  I 
would  hope  my  coUeasnies  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
im  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
5 Ota.  as  amended.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
rhe  clprk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
McGee  I .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovEFN* .  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr  Montoya).  the  Senator 
from  Texa.s  iMr.  Bentsen  > .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  iMr  Clark  >  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ml.ssourl  I  Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause nf  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
McGee)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Clark  I  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  '  Mr.  Baker  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  William  L. 
Scott  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Mc- 
Clur«>  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  PACKwooDt  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen*  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe>  are  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67. 
nays  20.  as  follows: 


(No.  620  Leg. J 

TEAS— 67 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Orlflln 

Moss 

Bayb 

Oumey 

Muskle 

BeaU 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Paste  re 

Blden 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Pro  xm  ire 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  HuRhei 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Hvimphrey 

Roth 

Case 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Scott.  Htigh 

Church 

Javiu 

Stafliord 

Cook 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Dole 

Long 

Taft 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Tunnejr 

Domlnlck 

Uanafleld 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

WUllama 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

NATS— 20 

Allen 

Cxirtls 

MoClelian 

BarUett 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Sparkman 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Ooldwater 

Talmadge 

Harry  P  , 

Jr.     Helms 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hniska 

Tower 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Baker 

McOee 

Scott. 

Bentsen 

McOovern 

William  L. 

Clark 

Montoya 

Symington 

Hansen 

Pack  wood 

Young 

McClure 

Sazbe 

So  Mr.  Mondale's  amendment  (No. 
724».  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 
up  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
its  reading  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  a  printed 
amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  L':  not  a  printed 
amendment  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Nebru-Kka  was  a  cosix>nsor.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  I  understand  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee.  It  deals  with 
the  appeals  procedure  for  nursing  homes 
and  haspltals. 

Mr    CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  l.s  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mon- 
dale for  himself.  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Gl-rney.  is  as  follows: 

On  page  163,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

JTTDICIAl,     REVIEW      OT     DECISIONS      OT     PROVIDEK 
REIMBraSKMENT  REVIEW  BOARD 

Sec.  193.  (ai  Section  1878(f)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(f)(1)  A  decL«lon  of  the  Board  shall  be 
final  unless  the  Secretary,  on  his  own  mo- 
tion, and  within  60  days  after  the  provider 
of  services  Is  notified  of  the  Board's  decision 
reverses,  afllnns,  or  modifies  the  Board's 
decision  Providers  shall  have  the  right  to 
obtain  judicial  review  of  any  final  decision 
of  the  Board,  or  of  any  reversal,  affirmance, 
or  modification  by  the  Secretary,  by  a  civil 
action  commenced  within  60  days  of  the 
date  on  which  notice  of  any  final  decision 
by  the  Board  or  of  any  reversal,  atfirmflnce 
or  modification  by  the  Secretary  is  received. 
Such  action  shall  be  brought  Iri  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  provider  Is  located 
or  in  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  be  tried  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  provisions  under  chapter  7  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  In  section  205 

"(2)  Where  a  provider  seeks  judicial  re- 
view pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1 ) .  the  amount 
in  controversy  shall  be  subject  to  annual 
Interest  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  beginning  after  the  180  day 
period  as  determined  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(3)  and  equal  to  the  rate  of  return  of 
equity  capital  established  by  regulation  pur- 
suant to  section  1861(v)  (1 )  (B)  and  In  effect 
at  the  time  the  civil  action  authorized  under 
paragraph  (1 )  Is  commenced,  to  be  awarded 
by  the  reviewing  court  in  favor  of  the  pre- 
vailing party. 

"(3)  No  Interest  awarded  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  deemed  Income  or 
cost  for  the  purposes  of  determining  reim- 
bursement due  providers  under  this  Act" 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  section  1878  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  afTectlng  any 
right  to  Judicial  review  which  may  other- 
wise be  available  under  law  to  providers  of 
services  with  respect  to  cost  reports  for  ac- 
counting periods  ending  prior  to  June  30 
1973. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr  President,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Seto,  of  the  staff. 
be  allowed  the  pru-lleges  of  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  amendment  which  I  would  have 
raised  In  the  committee — Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  come  to  order.  The  Senator  will 


suspend  until  the  Chamber  has  come  to 
order.  Will  those  Senators  who  are  con- 
versing in  the  Chamber  please  remove 
themselves  from  the  Chamber? 

The  Senator  will  suspend  temporarily 
until  we  have  had  complete  order. 
The  Senator  will  resume. 
Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  I  would  have  raised 
in  committee,  but  there  were  some  tech- 
nical problems  and  we  worked  those 
out  with  the  staff  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  understand  the  amendment  is 
now  acceptable  to  the  floor  manager.  As 
I  understand  it.  the  Department  of 
HEW  no  longer  objects. 

It  is  designed  to  deal  with  what  I 
think  was  an  error  in  the  social  security 
amendments  passed  a  few  years  ago. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  to 
H  R.  3153  is  to  make  certain  modifica- 
tions in  section  1878  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  In  order  to  clarify  the  rights 
grsinted  to  proAiders  of  services  to  ob- 
tain administrative  and  judicial  review 
of  disputed  reimbursement  Issues  under 
medicare. 

Last  year's  social  security  amend- 
ments, Public  Law  92-603.  established 
in  section  1878  a  provision  for  a  Pro- 
vider Reimbursement  Revnew  Board  to 
hear  appeals  invohlng  disputed  reim- 
bursement amounts.  Under  that  provi- 
sion, providers  of  services  were  granted 
judicial  review  onl>'  m  the  limited  in- 
stance wherein  the  Secrelarv-  of  HEW 
on  his  own  motion,  reverses  or  modifies 
a  decision  of  the  Board  that  was  favor- 
able to  the  provider  There  was  no  pro- 
vision for  judicial  review  of  Board  de- 
cisions that  are  unfavorable  to  a  pro- 
vider. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  ofTering 
would  correct  this  inequity  by  offering 
to  providers  the  right  of  judicial  review 
of  any  Board  decision  or  subsequent 
modification  or  reversal  by  the  Secretary. 
This  amendment  would  not  alter  in 
any  way  the  administrative  appeals  pro- 
cedures currently  provided  for  in  section 
1878  of  the  act  Although  the  scope  of 
judicial  review  m  the  medicare  program 
would  be  broadened  by  mj-  aimendment, 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  would  re- 
sult in  any  significant  increase  xn  hti- 
gatlon.  Section  1878  contains  adequate 
safeguards  against  frivilous  civol  actions 
and  protects  the  operational  mtegnty  of 
the  program. 

Tills  amendment  provides  appesds  for 
nursing  homes  and  hospitals  when  they 
feel  they  have  been  aggrieved  by  certain 
decisions  This  amendment  is  offered  to 
correct  that  inequity  and  I  think  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  justice.  I  understand 
the  amendment  will  be  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  hsis  been  examined  by  the 
staff  and  is  acceptable  to  the  minority 
and  majority  sides.  I  think  it  serves  an 
appropriate  way  of  providing  an  appeal 
procedure.  So.  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  sigreetng  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
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I  call  up  my  ejnendment  No  728  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislatiTe  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  <No.  728)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Intanded  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  RoanT 
C.  Btud  to  Hit  3153.  Mi  Act  to  wnend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  mAke  certain  technical 
and  conforming  change*,  vte 

At  the  end  of  part  A  ot  Utle  I  of  the  bill. 
toaert  the  following  new  section: 
Acrra&sXAixT   txsccis    BunErrrs   ros   widows 

AT  AOS    93 

SBC.  .  (»,(!)  SecUon  20a(  )(1mB)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strUt- 
Ing  out  ■'60"  wherever  it  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "65". 

(3)  Section  20a(e)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended,  la  the  niatter  following  subpara- 
graph i"Pi.  by  striking  out  "60"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "56". 

(3^  Section  203(e)  (4i  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "80"  and  Inserting 
la  lieu  thereof  '56  ' 

(4)  Section  a03(«)<5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "60"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "bb". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  203(d) 
of  such  Act  18  amended  by  striking  out  "80 
( but  only  If  she  became  so  entitled  prior 
to  attaining  age  60 1"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
tbereot  "56  (but  only  if  she  became  so  en- 
titled prior  to  attaining  age  66)". 

(c)  Section  303(riU)(O)  ^  amended 
by  striking  out  "60  (but  only  if  she  became 
so  entitled  prior  to  attaining  age  60)"  and 
LoserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "56  (but  only  If  she 
became  so  entitled  prior  to  attaining  age 
65 1  ~. 

(d>  Section  23a(b)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  widow,  widower, 
or  surviTlng  divorced  wife  who  has  not  at- 
tained age  60,"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  widow  oc  surviving  divorced  wife  who  has 
not  attained  age  5£,  a  widower  who  has  not 
attalr.ed  age  60,". 

(exl)  SecUon  222(d)  (1)  (C>  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "60"  and  Insert- 
l.Tg  In  Ueu  thereof  "55". 

(2)  Section  23a(d)(l)  of  such  Act.  in 
the  matter  following  subparagraph  (D),  by 
striking  out  "for  widows  and  surviving 
divorced  wives  who  have  not  attained  age 
60"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "for  widows 
and  surviving  divorced  wives  who  have  not 
attained  age  65". 

if»  The  first  sentence  of  section  225  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "widow 
or  surviving  divorced  wife  who  has  not  at- 
tained age  60"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife  who  has 
not  attained  age  66". 

(gi  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  Insur- 
aooe  benefltfl  payable  under  Utle  U  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  for  months  after  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  on  the 
basis  of  applications  filed  in  or  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
temporarily  lay  the  pending  amendment 
aside  now  and  that  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  may  be  recognized.  I 


understand  he  has  an  amendment  to  be 
called  up  which  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  George  Prltts 
and  Rl<k  Lavls  be  given  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
and  voting  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtts)  has  an  amendment  which  will 
be  accepted  by  the  managers  of  the  bill. 
If  I  am  correct.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  remain  temporarily 
laid  aside  until  the  disposition  of  both 
the  Williams  amendment  and  the  Javlts 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

supposT  roB  ii-pnciNT  sociAX.  ssctrtrrT 

tNCBXASS 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  social  security  Improvementa 
In  H.R.  3153 

Several  of  these  provisions  will  be  of 
vital  Importance  for  individuals  strug- 
gling on  limited,  fixed  Incomes. 

First.  H.R.  3153  would  provide  a  two- 
step,  11 -percent  cost-of-living  Increase 
In  social  security  benefits  for  more  than 
29  minion  beneficiaries.  The  first  step 
would  be  an  interim  7-percent  raise  effec- 
tive the  month  of  enactment.  The  second 
step  would  make  the  full  11 -percent 
increase  effective  in  June  1974.  On  an 
Individual  basis,  these  provisions  would 
raise  average  monthly  benefits  from: 
$162  for  retired  workers  to  $173  effective 
the  month  of  enactment  and  then  to  $181 
in  June  1974;  $277  for  aged  couples  to 
$296  and  then  $310  In  June;  and  $158  for 
elderly  widows  to  $169  and  then  to  $177 
In  June. 

Equally  Important.  It  would  help  re- 
move 800.000  Americans  from  the  poverty 
rolls,    including   550.000   65    and   above. 

Second,  KB..  3153  would  provide  an 
Increase  in  the  special  minimum  monthly 
benefit,  which  is  now  equal  to  $8  50  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  years  of  covered 
employment  In  excess  of  10  years,  but 
not  greater  than  30  years.  Under  the  pro- 
vLslons  In  the  bill,  the  multiple  for  the 
special  minimum  payment  would  be 
boosted  from  $8.50  to  $9.10  the  month  of 
enactment,  and  then  to  $9.50  next  June. 
Thus,  a  worker  with  30  or  more  years  of 
coverage  would  have  his  special  minimum 
payment  Increased  from  $170  to  $190  a 
month. 

Third,  the  automatic  cost-of-living 
adjustment  provision  would  be  Improved 
by  measuring  the  Increase  on  the  basis 
of  the  change  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  from  the  first  calendar  quarter  of 
1  year  to  the  first  calendar  quarter  In  the 
folowlng  year,  rather  th^n  from  the  sec- 
ond quarter  In  1  year  to  the  second  quar- 
ter In  the  followinK  geta. 


An  ex(»ptlon  would  be  made  for  the 
first  automatic  increase  effective  for  June 
1975.  which  would  be  based  upon  the  rise 
In  the  CPI  between  the  second  quarter 
in  1974  and  the  first  quarter  in  1975.  Ad- 
ditlonallj-.  the  effective  date  for  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  would  be  in  June, 
instead  of  Januar>-.  These  two  changes 
would  reduce  the  lag  between  the  end  of 
the  calendar  quarter  used  to  measure  the 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  resulting  benefit  increase 
from  7  months  to  3  months.  It  would  also 
me«n  that  automatic  benefit  Increases  in 
the  future  would  be  payable  In  the  month 
In  which  any  revised  premiums  under  the 
supplemental  medical  Insurance  program 
would  be  effective,  thus  providing  the 
opportunity  to  make  both  adjustments  in 
benefit  checks  in  the  same  month. 

Fourth,  the  monthly  income  standards 
for  the  new  supplemental  security  income 
program  would  be  raised  in  January  1974 
from  $130  to  $140  for  ehglble  individuals 
and  from  $195  to  $210  for  qualifying  cou- 
ples. A  further  lncrea.se  would  b«'  pro- 
vided in  Julj-  1974:  to  $146  for  single  per- 
sons and  $219  for  couples  The  Income 
standards  would  also  be  Increased  pro- 
portionately for  essential  persons,  gen- 
erally younger  spouses  of  assistance  re- 
cipients who  are  65  and  above.  For  these 
individuals,  the  Income  standard  would 
be  raised  from  $65  to  $70  in  January,  and 
then  to  $73  in  July. 

All  Americans  have  been  hard  hit  by 
the  wave  of  rising  prices  during  the  past 
yeftr.  But  no  age  group  has  been  victim- 
ized to  the  extent  of  the  aged.  Many  have 
already  cut  back  on  their  food  consump- 
tion, even  though  they  may  have  en- 
dangered their  health.  Others  have  been 
forced  to  seek  out  food  substitutes,  such 
as  dog  food.  And  far  too  many  have 
simply  done  without. 

The  evidence  is  all  too  clear.  In  my 
judgment,  that  inflationary  pressures 
will  Intensify  in  the  months  ahead.  In 
August  the  wholesale  price  index  leaped 
forward  at  an  astounding  and  record- 
breaking  pace  of  6.2  percent.  And.  it  will 
be  just  a  matter  of  time  before  that  surge 
is  reflected  in  higher  retail  prices 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Older  Americans  cannot  wait  any 
longer.  Time  is  not  on  their  side.  For 
many,  enactment  of  this  two-step  1 1  per- 
cent social  security  Increase  is  literally 
a  life  or  death  matter — especially  thoee 
who  are  now  rummaging  through  gar- 
bage cans  for  their  next  meal. 

For  these  reasons.  I  again  urge  early 
adoption  of  the  social  security  provisions. 
No  other  legislation  is  more  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  21  million  Ameri- 
cans 65  and  over  nor  more  deserving  of 
Immediate  congressional  approval  than 
these  measures  now  before  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  state  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
reed  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Williams  for  himself  and  Mr.  Case  as 
follows: 
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At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  bill. 
Insert  the  following  new  section : 

INCLtTSION   or   hrZW   jmSET   AMONO   STATKS   PrB- 

MrrrsD   to   dtvtdc   theu   sztisxment   sts- 

TXMS 

S«c.  — .  Section  218(d)  (6)  (C)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "New 
Jersey,"  after  "Nevada,". 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  simply  add  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  a  hst  of  21  States  which 
are  allowed  to  divide  a  public  retirement 
system  coverage  group  to  obtain  social 
security  coverage.  Under  this  provision,  a 
State  at  its  option  may  divide  a  public 
retirement  coverage  group  and  extend 
social  security  coverage  to  those  em- 
ployees who  elected  to  obtain  coverage 
and  exclude  those  who  voted  against 
coverage. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  sees  merit 
m  Including  New  Jersey  in  the  group  of 
States  that  can  be  covered  in  this  way. 
It  represents  a  major  amendment  for  the 
public  employees  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  is  perfectly  accepta- 
ble. It  has  been  cleared  on  the  minority 
side  and  with  the  staff.  Therefore.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Williams 
amendment  'putting  the  question). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMINDJ4INT    NO.    725 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  can  up 
amendment  No.  725  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  171.  line  17.  add  the  foUowlng 
new  title: 

TITLE   rV— TO   AMEND    TITLE   IV   OF   THE 
SOCIAL  aWCUKJTY   ACT  TO   EXIMINATE 
THE   PRECONDITION  FOR   FEDERAL  FI- 
NANCIAL   PARTICIPATION    THAT    CHIL- 
DREN   IN    POSTER    CARE    BE    REMOVED 
PROM   THEIR   HOMES   AS   A   RESULT  OP 
JUDICIAL  DETERMINATION 
Sec.    401.    (S)    Paragraph    (1)    of   section 
408 1  a)   of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  ","  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  any  other  pro- 
cedures authorized  under  the  State  law  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  ","  Immediately 
preceding  "and"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "or  any  other  procedure  authorized  under 
State  law  and  approved   by  the  Secretary". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  deal  with  a  procedural 
question  in  the  law  respecting  children 
in  foster  care.  One  of  the  pro\i.vlons  of 
existing  law  relates  to  a  requirement  for 
a  court  order  before  the  child  placed  in 
foster  care  can  qualify  for  support.  Ap- 
parently in  New  York  they  have  worked 
out  less  formal  procedures  than  court 
proceedings  or  court  orders.  Therefore, 
In  order  to  accommodate  that  kind  of  a 
procedure — and  I  understand  that  the 
department  has  no  objection — this 
amendment  provides  that  other  proce- 
dures authorized  undeV  State  law  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  would  be  Just 
as  satisfactory  as  the  court  proposition. 


rostra  carje  amendment 
The  amendment  would  modify  section 
408(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
now  requires  that  in  order  for  a  State 
to  obtain  Federal  financial  participation 
in  the  care  of  children  in  foster  homes, 
placement  must  have  been  the  result  of 
a  court  order. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  social 
service  ofBcials  in  New  York  City  that 
such  a  requirement  for  a  judicial  deter- 
mination is  not  only  unwarranted  but  in 
many  cases  prevents  placement  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  child,  because 
of  a  family's  reluctance  to  participate  in 
court  proceedings. 

WTiile  It  Is  clear  that  the  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  insure  that  tax 
funds  are  not  used  to  support  foster  care 
placement  unle.ss  absolutely  necessar>' 
for  the  welfare  of  the  child.  I  believe  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  have  some  flexibility 
in  making  such  arrangements.  Thus,  my 
amendment  provides  that  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  be  continued  in  cases 
where  there  are  court  orders  or  where 
other  appropriate  procedure  approved  by 
the  Secretary  has  been  complied  with. 
We  contemplate,  for  example,  a  situation 
where  there  has  been  a  voluntary  sur- 
render by  the  parent  and  a  certification 
by  the  appropriate  State  official  that  the 
chUd  would  be  best  cared  for  outside  the 
home. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  have  given  consider- 
ation to  thi.'i  amendment  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  adoption. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 
Mr,  JAVITS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  CURTIS,  To  what  extent  will  this 
change  present  procedures? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  present  law  re- 
quires— and  it  is  very  narrow  In  its  state- 
ment— a  court  order. 

I  win  read  to  the  Senate  the  exact  pro- 
vision which  concerns  this  matter.  The 
present  law  says  that  the  placement 
must  have  been  as  the  result  of  a  court 
order, 

I  wrote  the  'chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  a  letter  on  Novem- 
ber 13. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

November  13.  1973. 
Hon.  Russell  B   Long, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
with  regard  to  a  proposed  amendment  to 
H.R.  3153.  which  I  understand  wUl  be  re- 
ported by  the  Finance  Committee  this  weelc. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  Jule  M,  Sugar- 
man.  Administrator  of  the  New  York  City 
Human  Resources  Administration  has  been 
In  touch  with  you  concerning  this  amend- 
ment. 

Under  existing  law.  in  order  for  a  state  to 
obtain  federal  financial  participation  In  the 
cost  of  maintaining  children  In  foeter  care, 
such  children  must  have  been  placed  In 
foster  care  as  a  result  of  a  judicial  deter- 
mination that  continuation  In  their  own 
home  would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of 


the  child.  The  experience  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  been  that  this  requirement  of  a 
court  order  is  not  only  burdensome  but  in- 
deed often  hmders  placements  which  would 
otherwise  be  justified  becau.se  of  the  parents 
reluctance  to  go  through  court  proceedings. 
Tlierefore.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  federal  re- 
Unbursement  city  authorities  have  coiitLnued 
to  place  children  In  foeter  care  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  parent-s  but  without  a  court 
order  where  this  was  necessary,'. 

On  September  1,  1973  the  State  of  New 
York  passed  legLslatloii  to  conform  state  law 
to  the  federal  requirements.  This  means  that 
In  non-judicial  placements  the  City  loees  not 
only  the  federal  contribution  but  the  State 
contribution  as  well  thereby  makine  such 
voluntary  placements  Impoesible  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

The  amendment  I  proposed  to  offer  would 
amend  Section  408iai  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  authorlzlne  federal  reimbursement  for 
foeter  care  undertaken  "under  court  order 
or  by  any  other  procedxires  authorized  under 
state  law  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare." 

Mr.  Sugarman's  office  advises  me  that  you 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  take  this 
amendment  on  the  floor  and  I  wUl  proceed 
under  that  assumption  unless  I  hear  from 
you  otherwise,  I  have  advised  Senator  Ben- 
nett of  my  Intentions  and  asted  fc«-  his  con- 
currence as  well. 

Thank  you  for  your  understanding  and  co- 
operation on  this  matter  which  is  of  ^-reat 
Interest  to  the  City  of  New  Torlc. 

With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K   Javits. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  state  in 
the  letter  as  foUows: 

Under  existing  law,  In  order  for  a  state  to 
obtain  federal  financial  participation  tn  the 
cost  of  maintaining  chUdren  In  foster  care, 
such  children  must  have  been  placed  In  fos- 
ter care  as  a  result  of  a  judicial  determina- 
tion that  continuation  in  their  own  home 
would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
child.  The  experience  of  the  City  cf  New 
York  has  been  that  this  requirement  of  a 
courts  order  is  not  only  burdensome  but  In- 
deed often  hinders  placements  which  would 
otherwise  be  justified  because  of  the  parents 
reluctance  to  go  through  court  proceedings. 
The.-efore  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  federal  rclm- 
bursemer.t  city  authorities  have  continued  to 
place  ChUdren  in  foster  care  with  the  concur. 
rence  of  the  parents  but  without  a  court  or- 
der where  this  was  nece^ary. 

On  September  1,  1973  the  State  of  New 
York  passed  legislation  to  conform  state  law 
to  the  federal  requirements  This  means  that 
In  non-judlclal  placements  the  City  loses  not 
only  the  federal  contribution  but  the  State 
contribution  as  well  thereby  making  such 
voluntary  placements  impossible  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes 

The  situation  In  the  city  Is  such  that 
it  has  had  to  continue  to  place  children 
in  foster  homes  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  parents,  but  without  a  court  order. 

The  way  in  which  I  have  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  is  to  req\iire  that 
approval  be  given  by  the  Secretary  if  the 
procedure  used  is  other  than  a  court 
order.  This  Is  what  this  amendment  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  the  Senator  give 
us  an  illustration  of  the  handling  of  a 
case  other  than  by  court  order?  How  Is  It 
done  in  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr  JAVITS,  It  would  be  done  If  we 
had  a  family  which,  for  example,  because 
of  poverty  or  other  conditions  might  have 
a  mother  who  Is  in  dlflBculty,  perhaps 
mental  difficulties  or  other  such  difBcul- 
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ties.  There  may  be  a  number  of  children, 
maybe  older  children.  That  often  hap- 
pens. To  bring  such  a  person  to  court  and 
have  court  proceedings  would  be  so  trau- 
matic that  our  authorities  with  her  con- 
sent and  with  that  of  the  father  and  after 
a  determination  by  appropriate  State 
officials  that  placement  is  necessary  for 
the  child's  welfare,  would  place  that  child 
in  a  foster  home  with  foster  parents 
without  a  court  proceeding  which  would 
be  so  traumatic  for  the  mother.  That 
would  be  highly  desirable  in  those  cases. 
And  under  the  procedure  in  my  amend- 
ment, that  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

I  really  substitute  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  for  the  approval  of  a 
court.  Arid  the  Federal  law  now  does 
not  permit  that.  It  says  that  It  should 
be  strictly  a  court  order,  which  Is  very 
narrow  under  these  circumstances. 

Mr  CURTIS  The  persons  who  would 
have  to  meet  the  Income  and  property 
tests  are  the  foster  parents  and  not  the 
natural  parents' 

Mr  JAVITS  No.  As  I  understand  It 
everyone  has  to  meet  whatever  test  the 
law  provides  My  amendment  does  not  In 
any  way  obviate  that.  It  obviates  only 
the  proceedings  before  a  court.  It  pro- 
vides that  instead  of  having  a  court 
proceeding,  it  allows  any  such  other 
procedure  as  Is  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr  CURTIS  Does  the  Senator  have 
an  estimate  of  the  additional  Federal 
costs' 

Mr  JAVTTS.  There  should  be  none 
whatever  unless  one  considers  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  to  be  an  addi- 
tional cost.  Indeed  there  would  be  con- 
siderable savings  In  terms  of  paper  work 
and  court  costs  in  a  Jurisdiction  like  New 
York  City  where  there  are  currently 
more  than  28.000  children  In  foster 
care. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Would  It  enlarge  a  num- 
ber of  taeneflts' 

Mr  JAVITS  It  should  not  In  any  way, 
except  that  if  we  do  not  do  this,  we 
would  have  deprived  some  highly  deserv- 
ing children  of  this  benefit  In  cases  In 
which  because  of  the  condition  of  the 
family  or  the  parents  we  cannot  take 
them  to  court.  However,  it  should  not  in 
any  way  affect  substantively  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  questions 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr  President.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  staff  and  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  discussion.  On  behalf  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tmgiushed   Senator   from   New   York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion  Is  on  agreemg  to  the  Javtts  amend- 
ment putting  the  question. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment wa.^  agreed  to 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
am  I  recognized  under  the  previous 
un&nlmou^-consent  order? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  an  amendment  pending  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana wishes  to  call  up  an  amendment,  he 
might  do  so  at  this  time.  I  have  an 
amendment  pending. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  an  amendment  that  will  be 
accepted  and  that  It  would  therefore  not 
take  much  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  my  pending  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  to  allow  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  call  up  his  amendment 
which  I  understand  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Strlk»  out  ail  of  Bubs«ctlon  "•"  of  sActlon 
102  of  title  I  beginning  on  p«g«  30.  line  13 
to  pag«  31.  line  3. 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  delete  in  Its  entirety  subsection  (e) 
of  section  102.  This  subsection  would,  for 
the  purpose  of  veterans'  pensions,  dlJsre- 
gard  any  social  security  Increase  which 
we  pass  here  today 

Mr  President,  as  much  as  I  have  been 
long  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of 
veterans"  pensions  and.  further,  that 
veterans  should  not  be  unfairly  penal- 
ized \js  virtue  of  any  social  security 
increase  they  receive  I  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  this  provision  is  the 
wrong  provision  at  the  wrong  time 

To  briefly  review  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  provision  in  question, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
amount  of  pension  for  which  a  \-eteran 
or  a  survivor  Is  entitled  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  the  recipient's  count- 
able nonpenslon  Income.  Thus,  an  In- 
crease In  social  security — 90  percent  of 
which  Is  counted  as  Income — has  often 
meant  a  decrease  In  a  veteran's  pension. 
In  past  years,  the  decrease  in  pensions 
has  sometimes  been  greater  than  the 
social  security  Increase  producing  a 
net  loss  to  a  veteran  or  a  widow. 
Thanks  to  increasing  refinements  In  the 
pension  system  enacted  by  Congress, 
however,  this  Is  no  longer  true  and  any 
veteran  continuing  to  receive  pensions 
always  receives  a  net  increase  in  the 
Federal  payments  to  him  when  social 
security  Is  increased. 

For  example,  the  average  social  secu- 
rity increase — under  the  1972  20  percent 
raise — to  a  pensioner  was  approximately 
$26.50  per  month  The  average  decrease 
in  the  VA  pension  on  the  other  hand 
was  approximately  $7  Nevertheless,  this 
decrease  together  with  a  continuing  In- 
flation prompted  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  to  push  for  Increased  veterans' 
pensions.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  we 
recently  passed  a  $239  million  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  minimum  10  percent  In- 
crease In  veterans'  pensions  which  now 


Is  on  the  Presidents  desk  awaiting 
signature.  While  the  bUl  is  not  all  that 
the  Senate  had  wanted,  it  does  address 
Itself  to  the  problems  of  inflation  and  the 
decreases  occasioned  by  social  security 
which  veterans  experienced  this  year.  As 
you  also  know,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  committed  to  the  process  of 
overall  pension  review  for  comprehensive 
legislation  which  will  be  reported  from 
the  Veterans'  Committee  in  1974. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  important  to 
emphasize  flrst  that  whether  there  Is  any 
provision  In  this  bill  affecting  veterans 
or  not.  no  veteran's  pension  will  he 
affected  by  this  social  security  Increase 
next  year.  The  earliest  then,  thai  a 
veteran's  pension  could  be  affected  by 
any  social  security  increa&es  enacted  by 
Congress  tills  year  will  be  over  a  year 
from  now  In  1975.  In  this  connection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  a  mem- 
orandum from  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  confirming 
this  Interpretation  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  printed  as  follows 

NOVXMBEB    16,    1973, 

To:   Chief  Benefit*  Director  (31) . 
Prom     General  Counsel  i03). 
Subject:   Determining    income    in    1974    for 
penaloa  *nd  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compeoAatlou. 

1.  In  your  memorandum  of  November  12, 
1973.  you  requeet  my  opinion  on  the  follow- 
ing queetlon  baaed  on  an  assumption  that 
the  rates  of  pension  and  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  parent*  would 
be  Increased  effective  January  1.  1974: 

"In  determining  the  annual  Income  of 
pensioners  and  DIG  parents  for  1974  and  In 
establlahlng  the  payment  rates  under  the 
formula  in  the  new  legislative  increase,  does 
the  law  require  that  the  social  security  in- 
creases expected  in  1974  be  counted?" 

a.  As  stated  in  our  memorandum  of  Sep- 
tember 17.  1973.  to  which  you  refer,  "not- 
withstanding notice  of  an  Increase  In  retire- 
ment prior  to  the  deadline  for  reporting  an- 
ticipated Income  for  a  forthcoming  year,  the 
end-of-the-year  rule  of  |38  US.C)  3013(b) 
(4)  would  stlU  apply."  This  memorandum,  as 
does  our  earlier  opinion  of  Jai»uary  36.  1968, 
adopted  by  the  Administrator  In  his  report 
of  February  5.  1968.  on  H  R  13665.  90th  Con- 
gress, deals  solely  with  the  computation  of 
Income  a-nd  Ls  not  related  to  the  rate  of 
pension  payable,  except  to  the  extent  that 
once  Income  Is  determined,  the  rate  payable 
for  such  Income  can  be  ascertained 

3  We  find  no  legal  basis  for  adjusting 
the  pension  rate  In  1974  based  upon  increased 
social  security  payments  expected  later  that 
year.  Counting  the  1974  social  security  In- 
creases In  determining  income  would  result 
in  reducing  the  pension  otherwise  payable 
under  the  assumed  Increased  rates.  To  do  so, 
as  suggested  In  the  third  paragraph  of  your 
memorandum,  would  be  violative  of  section 
3013(b)(4)  as  Interpreted  In  the  mentioned 
opinions, 

4  Pension  payable  for  1974  should  be 
based  on  the  actual  social  security  Income 
received  in  1973  In  line  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned opinions.  As  previously  Indicated,  the 
rate  of  pension  has  no  bearing  on  the  method 
of  computing  income  Once  Income  Is  deter- 
mined, the  amount  of  pension  to  be  paid 
would,  of  course,  be  fixed  according  to  the 
rates  then  in  effect. 

5  The  statutory  method  for  determining 
the  Income  of  parents  for  the  purposes  of 
receiving  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation Is  similar  to  that  of  computing 
Income  for  pension  purposes.  Section  3013 
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(b)  (4)  Is  also  applicable  to  reductions  of 
such  compensation  Therefore,  the  views  ex- 
pressed above  with  respect  to  pension  apply 
equally  to  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation. 

6,  It  follows  that  your  question,  as 
set  forth  In  the  first  paragraph,  must  be 
answered  In  the  negative. 

John  J,  Corcoran. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Second,  this  provision 

as  presently  written  would  not  do  what 
it  is  Intended  to  do:  that  is.  treat  all 
\elerans  In  a  fair  and  equitable  maimer. 
By  singling  out  social  security,  this  bill 
would  discriminate  against  veterans  who 
receive  increases  in  civil  service  annui- 
ties, railroad  retirement,  or  private  an- 
nuities. Thus,  you  would  have  the  situa- 
tion where  two  veterans  with  identical 
outside  Income  would  receive  different 
i)enslons,  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
they  have  not  seen  mail  that  can  be  gen- 
erated until  you  have  a  situation  in 
which  veterans  with  identical  income  are 
paid  different  pensions. 

Third.  I  am  informed  that  the  pro- 
vision as  drawn  now  would  be  Impossi- 
ble to  administer  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mmlstration.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  termed  this  provision  an  "ad- 
rninlstrative  nightmare"  as  the  following 
memorandum  Indicates: 

EfTTCTS       OF       THI      SOCIAL       SECUHrTT       "PaSS 

THKonoH"  TtiaKs  a  Simplz  Ststxm  Into  a 

HlOHLT    COMPLXX    OnX 

Pension  is  paid  based  upon  countable  in- 
come, self-reporting  through  annual  Income 
questionnaires,  and  therefore  kept  simple. 

Pensioners  receive  income  from  various 
sources,  and  most  have  Income  from  more 
than  one  source  When  Income  from  any  one 
or  combination  of  sources  undergoes  change, 
an  adjustment  In  rates  is  made. 

Pot  social  security  and  other  retirement 
Incomes,  ten  percent  Is  excluded  In  deter- 
mining the   j>enalon   rate  payable. 

The  "pase  thru"  proposal  would  cr»ate  an 
administrative  monstrosity. 

For  those  on  the  pension  rolls  who  are 
receiving  social  secvirlty.  the  social  security 
portion  of  their  Income  would  be  of  three 
components:  the  "pass  thru  '  amount  which 
is  never  to  be  counted  as  Income:  the  balance 
of  which  10%  Is  not  counted,  and  90%  which 
13  counted. 

By  law,  social  security  will  be  adjusted 
each  year  In  line  with  chancres  In  the  coat  of 
living.  TTie  percentage  will  be  applied  to  the 
total  social  security  payable  Where  there  Is 
a  portion  not  to  be  counted,  that  amount, 
and  the  %  Increase  would  be  excluded.  The 
Individual  Is  not  usually  certain  of  the 
amount  of  his  benefit  Increase  (with  medi- 
care, etc.  deductions)  nor  can  we  be  sure  of 
the  amount  which  will  be  the  total  Increase 
"pass  thru".  Automatic  adjustments  will  not 
be  feasible  for  all  of  these  cases,  for  Indi- 
vidual treatment  and  adjudication  would 
mean  incurring  tremendous  administrative 
costs. 

The  problem  would  also  be  compounded 
when  Income  other  than  social  security 
changes  and  an  adjustment  must  be  made. 
The  various  components  of  social  security 
must  be  unraveled  to  properly  assign  the 
pension  rate. 

There  would  be  further  problems  should  a 
pensioner  be  taken  off  the  rolls  for  a  i>erlod  of 
time  due  to  employment  or  other  change  In 
Income,  and  then  again  become  eligible.  An- 
other complex  income  determination  would 
have  to  be  made  for  each  case. 

The  "pass  thru"  would  also  create  dls- 
parlte  classes  of  penslofiers  For  all  future 
payments,  we  would  have  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  receiving  pension  before  1/1/74 
and  receiving  social  sectirlty  and  those  en- 


titled on  or  after  11  74.  as  well  as  those 
who  may  have  received  pension  before  1  - 1  74 
but  did  not  commence  receipt  of  social 
security  until  after  that  date, 

I  might  add  that  the  veteran's  organi- 
zations have  recognized  that  this  Is  not 
the  best  way  to  approau^h  the  problem 
and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  copies 
of  letters  from  the  American  Legion  ad- 
dressed to  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Ribicoff,  which  explam  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  provision  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letters 
were  ordered  printed  as  follows; 

NovKMSES  16,  1973, 
Hon.    Abraham   Ribicoit, 
U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,   DC 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoit:  The  American 
Legion  18  grateful  to  you  again  this  year  for 
your  eSorts  to  improve  the  veterans  nonaerv- 
Ice-connected  pension  program.  With  your 
cooperation,  HJl.  9474  passed  the  Senate  to- 
day and  the  'VA  beneflctaries  will  receive  a 
minimum  ten  percent  Increase  In  monthly 
benefits  commencing  next  January, 

The  merit  of  excluding  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits  from  counting  as  income  for 
VA  pension  purposes  has  been  studied  by 
The  American  Legion  on  several  occasions. 
Each  time  the  organization  has  concluded 
that  to  do  so  would  discriminate  against 
other  veterans  whose  retirement  type  Incomes 
are  derived  from  other  sources,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  such  might  defeat  the 
needs  test  for  pension  eligibility. 

As  you  know,  the  pension  program,  as 
established  in  1933,  is  an  income  mamte- 
iiance  and  not  a  retirement  program.  It  was 
designed  to  help  relieve  or  prevent  need  aris- 
ing from  nonservlce-connected  disability  with 
associated  unemployablllty.  It  also  provides 
assistance  to  the  spouse  where  the  veteran's 
death  removed  the  principal  means  of  sup- 
port It  Is  the  Nation's  means  of  assuring  war 
veterans  of  an  honorable  form  of  financial 
assistance  when  they  lack  sufficient  resources 
to  meet  the  cost  of  their  reasonable  needs, 

L'nder  present  law,  all  payments  of  any 
kind  or  from  any  source  (Including  salary, 
retirements,  annuity  payments  or  similar  In- 
come ) ,  are  counted  as  annual  Income  for 
pension  purposes.  Additionally,  the  law  ex- 
cludes from  these  Income  determinations 
ten  percent  of  the  emiount  of  payments  to 
a  veteran  or  widow  or  child  under  public  or 
private  retirement,  annuity,  endowment,  or 
slmUar   plans   or   programs. 

Prom  the  foregoing,  It  Is  patent  that  the 
Income  of  these  beneficiaries  receive  equal 
consideration  in  annual  Income  determina- 
tions. The  American  Legion  believes  that  an 
equitable  and  Just  solution  to  the  needs  of 
pensioners  lies  not  In  the  exclusion  of  In- 
come types,  but  by  providing  for  adequate 
Income  limits,  and  monthly  pension  payable. 
We  are  aware  that  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Veterans'  .Affairs  are  com- 
mitted to  restudy  all  facets  of  the  veterans 
pension  program  next  year  They  hope  to 
find  a  Just  solution  to  the  existing  Inequities 
so  that  the  Congress  will  not  have  to  re- 
consider this  type  of  legislation  each  time 
social  s«curlty  benefits  and  other  retirement 
type  Incomes  are  Increased  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  as  a  result  of  the  projected 
Congressional  study  of  the  pension  proeram, 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  agreed  that 
any  Increases  in  social  security  benefits  pres- 
ently under  consideration  by  the  Congress 
will  not  be  considered  as  Income  in  1974. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  splendid  support 
and  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HiRAU)  E,  STnrNora, 
iXrector,  National  Legislative  Commission. 


The  American  Legion, 
Washington,  DC,  November  Z8,  1973. 
Hon  Abraham  Ribico»t, 

O'-S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Rtbicoit:  This  has  further 
reference  to  my  letter  of  November  16  con- 
cerning your  amendment  to  HJl.  3153,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments,  to  exclude  so- 
cial security  Increases  from  counting  as  in- 
come for  veterans  pension  purposes 

As  you  know,  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  agreed  that  any  social  security  increases 
enacted  this  year  will  not  count  as  income 
for  veterans  pension  purposes  for  the  year 
1974.  Also,  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans  Affairs  are  committed  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire 
veterans  pension  program  during  the  second 
session  of  the  93rd  Congress  In  an  effort  %o 
find  an  equitable  solution  to  this  problem.'' 

For  these  and  other  reasons  The  Amerlcafc 
Legion  hopes  you  wUl  withdraw  your  amend- 
ment to  HJR  3163  <v 

Your  continued  cooperation  with  this  of- 
fice Is  greatly  appreciated 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herau)  E  Stringer, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Commisnon. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Finally.  I  want  to  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  be  dealing  with  the  whole 
problem  of  veterans'  pensions  next  year 
and  that  we  fully  expect  to  have  a  thor- 
ough, comprehensive,  and  equitable  bill 
for  all  of  our  veterans  long  before  any 
social  security  increase  could  possibly  af- 
fect their  veterans  pension. 

Mr.  President,  as  much  as  I  appreciate 
and  sympathize  with  the  motives  of  the 
veterans'  disregard  provision  of  this 
bill,  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  treat 
the  problem  on  a  piecemeal  basis — and 
one  that  will  not  work.  Let  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  deal  with  the  whole 
problem. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Cormect- 
icut  (Mr.  Ribicoit)  for  his  Intention  to 
assure  that  veterans  should  not  be  penal- 
ized. I  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  mo- 
tives that  prompted  the  original  provi- 
sion in  this  bill.  Unfortunately,  as  I  have 
indicated  it  does  not  accomplish  the  In- 
tended result. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  imderstand 
that  they  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  today, 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Finance  Committee,  as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  Is  Chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
has  said,  'With  the  assurance  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  that  this  would 
be  appropriately  handled  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Let  me  say  to  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  that  the  veterans 
organizations  recognize  this  is  not  the 
proper  approach  As  the  letter  from  the 
.American  Legion  addressed  to  Senator 
RiBicorr  indicates,  they  have  requested 
that  this  change  be  made 

Mr,  NELSON.  On  behalf  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  state  again  where  he  would  be- 
gin striking  out.  beginning  on  what 
page? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  would  strike  the  en- 
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tlr«  subsecUon  '"e"'of  section  103  of  Otle 
I  which  would  dlsreg&rtl  this  social  se- 
curity Increase  In  determining  income 
for  purposes  of  the  pension  to  which  a 
veteran  or  his  survivor  would  be  entitled. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  what  page? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Page  20. 

Mr.  CXJRTIS.  Line  what? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Lines  7  to  12. 

Mr.  CURTIS    Lines  7  to  12? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  Beglrmlng  with 
line  12  on  page  20.  down  to  page  21.  line 
2.  That  entire  subsection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  state 
again  what  this  language  would  do  if  it 
were  left  m  here? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Subsection  E  would  pur- 
port for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  a  veteran's  pension  to  be  paid 
to  disregard  any  social  security  Incrwkse 
passed  this  year  I  should  point  out  that 
with  respect  to  social  security  increases 
that  have  adversely  affected  veterans' 
pensions  that  there  has  already  passed 
Congress  a  measure  which  Is  on  the  Pres- 
ident's desk,  which  has  no  substantial 
objection,  which  would  correct  those  de- 
ficiencies. 

Qxilte  simply  we  have  taken  care  of 
past  problems  with  that  bill  and  we  have 
another  program  coming  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  deal  with  this 
matter  in  depth.  The  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration Is  opposed  to  the  provision 
which  my  amendment  would  delete.  The 
veterans'  organizations  are  opposed  to  it. 
and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  Is 
opposed  to  It 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  opposed  to  Its 
being  handled  In  the  social  security  leg- 
islation: Is  that  what  the  Senator 
means? 

Mr  HARTKE  No.  In  this  particular 
case  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
waive  Jurisdiction  If  this  were  an  equl- 
taMe  and  workable  provision  of  real  ben- 
efit to  the  veterans.  But  It  is  not.  The 
railroad  employees,  for  example,  and 
certain  pensioners  of  the  Government 
who  as^  traditionally  taken  care  of 
would  not  be  aided  by  this  provision.  In 
other  words,  the  legislative  procedure 
does  not  accomplish  the  spirit  which  It 
was  Intended  to  accomplish. 

Mr  CURTIS  And  what  the  Senator 
proposes  to  do  Is  strike  It  out  entirely? 

Mr  HARTKE  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  Ini- 
tially. I  want  to  preface  my  remarks  with 
a  statement  concerning  social  welfare 
legislation  In  general,  and  non-service- 
connected  veterans  pension  legislation 
in  particular. 

First.  I  believe  that  every  able-bodied 
man  should  work  or  train  for  work,  and 
the  emphasis  of  our  legislative  activity 
should  encourage  that  end  While  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  physically  and  mentally  capable  of 
holding  a  job.  there  are  many.  who.  be- 
cause of  Infirmities  of  the  mind  or  body, 
are  not  able  to  hold  a  Job  or  even  train 
for  work,  no  matter  how  hard  they  try 
or  what  their  desires  may  be. 

Those  in  the  latter  group.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, deserve  our  best  efforts  to  help  them 
maintain  a  standard  of  living  above  the 
poverty  level,  and  the  full  benefits  of  all 
the  governmental  programs  which  have 


been  designed  to  aid  them  In  their  battle 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families 

Second,  many  of  our  veterans  who 
draw  non-service-connected  pensions  fall 
m  the  group  that  I  have  Just  described. 
Many  of  these  veterans,  because  of  age 
and  or  disability,  qualify  for  both  social 
security  benefits  and  a  veterans  pension. 
The  combination  of  these  benefits  affords 
the  non-service-connected  pensioner  a 
minimum  standard  of  living,  and  enables 
him  to  live  in  the  manner  befitting  one 
who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  and 
body  for  his  country. 

Mr  President,  no  government  program 
Is  wasted  when  it  Is  aimed  at  com- 
pensating the  American  veteran  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered  our  country. 
After  all.  we  are  free  to  stand  here  today 
in  free  and  open  debate  because  of  his 
sacrifice  when  our  Nation  needed  him 
most. 

No  veteran  should  ever  be  penalized 
because  of  his  status  as  a  veteran.  The 
benefit  of  every  program  which  would 
accrue  to  him  if  he  were  not  a  veteran 
should,  and  must,  continue  to  be  avail- 
able to  him  as  a  veteran. 

Ostensibly.  It  is  this  very  point  which 
poses  a  problem  in  reconciling  the  social 
security  laws  with  the  veterans'  pension 
laws.  Smce  veterans'  pensions  are  based 
on  need,  and  increase  in  social  security 
pa>Tnents  often  hfts  the  veteran's  in- 
come above  the  limitation  which  quali- 
fies him  for  a  non-service-connected 
pension.  A  raise  In  social  security  benefits 
helps  the  normal  recipient  meet  in- 
creased living  costs,  but  an  anomalous 
situation  occurs  for  many  veterans  or 
their  widows.  They  are  told  to  expect  an 
increase  in  social  security  benefits,  but  a 
decrease  In  their  pension  because  their 
Income  has  increased  to  a  point  of  lifting 
them  into  another  Increment  level  for 
pension  purposes.  Some  even  have  their 
income  level  raised  to  a  point  where  no 
pension  at  all  is  available. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  has 
plagued  us  for  many  years,  and  I  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  a  lasting 
solution.  Unfortunately.  I  must  admit, 
and  I  believe  that  other  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  agree,  we  have 
been  imable  to  devise  a  workable  solu- 
tion for  this  complex  problem 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Senator 
Hahtke.  which  contained  a  provision  for 
a  $400  increase  in  the  Income  limitations 
in  computing  countable  Income  for  non- 
servlce-connected  pension  purposes.  A 
1400  increase  would  have  offset  recent 
social  security  increases.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  on  Octot>er  11. 
1972.  but  the  House  did  not  act  on  it  be- 
fore adjournment.  Consequently,  we  re- 
introduced this  bill  as  S  275  In  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  and  again  It  passed  the 
Senate  unaxilmously  on  .August  2,  1973. 

However,  the  House  again  refused  to 
act  on  this  provision.  In  discussions  with 
the  leadership  of  the  House  committee. 
It  became  evident  that  the  House  would 
not  accept  an  Increase  in  Income  limita- 
tions for  computing  the  non-service- 
connected  pensloas. 


First,  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  an 
approach  offered  oniy  a  piecemeal  solu- 
tion. Each  time  a  social  security  increase 
occurred,  a  subsequent  Increase  in  in- 
come limitations  would  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  status  of  the  non-service- 
connected  pensioner. 

Second,  each  increase  in  income  Um- 
Itatlons  would  qualify  additional  vet- 
erans for  the  pension  rolls,  and  we  would 
be  aiding  the  man  who  needed  the  addi- 
tional benefits  least,  and  not  the  one  who 
needed  help  the  most. 

Third,  the  addition  of  more  and  more 
veterans  to  the  pension  rolls  would  set 
into  motion  an  unending  process  which 
the  present  compensation  and  pension 
budget  could  not  wlth.stand. 

So.  on  November  16  of  this  year,  the 
Senate  concurred  without  dissenting 
vote  in  the  House  amendments  which 
struck  the  provision  for  an  increase  in 
income  limitations.  Basically  the  vet- 
erans non-ser\lce-connected  pension 
legislation  of  1973  provided  authority  for 
a  10  percent  cost  of  living  Increase  as 
temporary  relief.  However,  at  the  time  of 
passage,  the  colloquy  on  the  Senate  floor 
l)etween  Senators  Hastki,  Hansen,  and 
my.self  pointed  to  a  total  commitment  to 
reexamine  the  entire  pension  system 
early  in  the  next  session  It  Ls  my  expec- 
tation that  a  full-fledged  examination  of 
the  veterans  pension  system  wiU  be  a 
primary  effort  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  early  next  year 

While  at  first  glance  it  may  seem 
logical  to  adopt  the  Finance  Committee's 
proposal  to  disregard  social  security  In- 
creases in  computing  the  veteran's  non- 
service -connected  pension,  close  scrutiny 
reveals  that  such  a  proposal  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  It,  too.  would  provide 
only  a  piecemeal  approach  to  a  very  com- 
plex problem. 

Second,  while  seeking  to  alleviate  an 
inequity,  it  would  in  fact,  cause  a  further 
inequity  in  the  pension  law.  Veterans 
with  the  same  Income  would  be  classi- 
fied differently  for  pension  purposes. 
While  income  from  social  security  would 
be  disregarded  in  determining  the  pen- 
sion for  one  veterans,  another  veteran 
with  an  equal  Income  from  another 
source  would  have  hLs  Income  counted 
for  pension  purposes. 

Third,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
in  consultation  with  the  staff  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  has  pointed  out 
that  a  "pass-through  "  provision  would 
be  hard  to  administer.  In  an  effort  to 
forestall  any  harsh  effects  caused  by  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  3153,  an  opinion  by 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  VA  submitted 
to  the  general  counsel  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  has  pointed  out  that 
any  increases  in  social  security  will  not 
be  counted  until  January  1,  1975.  There- 
fore, the  Increases  encompassed  In  thLs 
bill  will  not  affect  our  pensioners  In  the 
next  year.  During  1974,  the  Congress  will 
have  the  time  to  seek  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

Fourth,  various  veterans  service  orga- 
nizations recommend  that  a  "pass- 
through "  or  "disregard"  clause  In  .social 
security  law  will  not  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  all  veterans. 

Senator  Hartki's  amendment  recog- 
nizes  these   problems   and   deletes   the 
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■pass-through"  or  "disregard  "  provisions 
In  the  bUl.  After  careful  study  and  con- 
sultation with  him.  I  am  convinced  that 
his  amendment  represents  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  veteran. 

Mr.  F>resldent,  I  believe  that  all  vet- 
erans legislation  must  be  directed  toward 
the  benefit  of  the  veteran,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  logic,  and  not  emotion,  will  con- 
trol our  thoughts  as  we  consider  the 
Hartke  amendment. 

My  duty,  as  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  is  to 
protect  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can veteran.  With  that  thought  in  mind, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Hartke  amendment,  but  with  the  full 
realization  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  fuU  Senate,  Is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the 
veterans  pension  system  and  seeking  to 
propose  a  final  and  equitable  solution 
to  this  perplexing  problem  which  faces 
the  non-servlce-connected  veteran. 

■While  we  all  realize  the  need  for 
changes  in  the  veterans'  pension  law. 
I  am  sure  that  views  wlU  differ  on  the 
approaches  to  a  solution.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  a  forthright  discussion  of 
these  issues,  and  believe  that  exhaustive 
hearings  before  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  with  VA  witnesses,  service 
organization  spokesmen,  and  veterans 
themselves,  provides  the  best  forum  for 
an  In-depth  examination  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  hopeful  that  Senators,  them- 
selves, will  feel  free  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  propose  fresh  Ideas  and 
approaches. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  that  our 
veterans  are  not  impressed  with  rhetoric 
or  shallow  solutions  that  do  not  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  'When  their 
incomes  are  cut.  they  expect  action  and 
hard  work  on  our  part  to  find  a  solution. 

The  Finance  Committee's  proposal  for 
a  "disregard"  is  admirable  in  motive  and 
intention,  but  I  believe  that  a  better  solu- 
tion can  and  will  be  worked  out  by  wait- 
ing on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
to  examine  thoroughly  this  problem.  Sen- 
ator HAR'rKE  long  ago  committed  himself 
to  seeking  a  solution,  and  I  Joined  him, 
Senator  Hansen,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  other  committee  members 
in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  find  an  answer. 
The  committee  will  continue  its  efforts. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
Hartke  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  for  per- 
mitting us  to  take  this  legislative  ac- 
tion at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Vlrgina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
my  amendment  will  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  reducing  from  60  to  55, 
the  age  at  which  a  woman  may  become 
entitled  to  actuarially  reduced  widow's 
Insurance  benefits  themselves. 

Throughout  my  entire  congressional 
career.  I  have  consistently  supported  and 
Introduced  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  realistic  social  security  bene- 


fits, and  legislation  designed  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  structure,  adminis- 
tration, and  financing  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system. 

Last  fall,  I  introduced  this  measure  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R,  1,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  conferees  would  not  accept 
this  amendment  and  it,  therefore,  was 
not  included  in  the  conference-reported 
bill.  I  have  also  introduced  this  proposal 
as  a  separate  bill  S.  2679  on  November 
9,  1973.  While  there  were  many  improve- 
ments and  liberalizations  contained  in 
H.R.  1,  as  finally  enacted,  I  also  hope 
that  the  need  for  additional  improve- 
ments, such  as  would  be  effectuated  by 
my  amendment,  will  now  be  more  clearly 
recognized  by  Members  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  so  that  this  proposal  might  re- 
ceive expeditious  consideration  and  en- 
actment into  law  this  se.ssion. 

Beyond  the  28  million  citizens  who  are 
already  drawing  social  security  benefits, 
there  are  many  widows  between  the  ages 
of  55  and  60  who,  at  this  stage  in  their 
lives,  are  unable  to  establish  a  new- 
career,  or  to  reactivate  an  old  one.  It 
is  this  group  of  widows  that  my  amend- 
ment is  aimed  at  assisting. 

Under  the  provision  of  my  amendment 
which  will  permit  actuarially  reduced 
widows'  Insurance  benefits  to  be  received 
at  age  55,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration has  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 310,000  widows  may  claim  bene- 
fits the  first  year,  creating  an  initial 
cost  of  about  $600  million.  But  in  the 
long  rim.  there  would  be  no,  or  very  lit- 
tle, increased  cost  because  It  would 
balance  out. 

In  West  Virginia,  approximately  5,300 
widows  would  become  eligible  for  actu- 
arially reduced  benefits,  if  the  age  re- 
quirement were  lowered  60  to  55,  The 
increase  in  benefits  for  West  Virginians 
would  be  approximately  $10  million. 

I  would  like  to  cite  several  examples, 
which  have  been  computed  by  the  actu- 
arial experts  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration which  show  how  my 
amendment  will  affect  widows.  These 
e.xamples  include  the  7  percent  increase. 

First.  Widow  A  is  55  years  old  and  her 
husband  had  average  monthly  earnings 
of  $500  per  month.  Her  reduced  benefits 
would  be  $175.40  per  month. 

Second.  Widow  B  is  55  years  old  and 
her  husband  had  average  monthly  earn- 
ings of  $800  per  month.  Her  reduced 
benefits  total  $201  50  per  month. 

Third.  Widow  c  is  55  years  old  and 
her  husband  had  average  monthly  earn- 
ings of  $800  per  month.  Her  reduced 
benefits  total   $222.80  per  month. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted  and  en- 
acted, will  provide  benefits  for  a  g:oup 
of  persons  who  need  it  most — widows  who 
are  unable  to  work  and  who  desperately 
need  these  benefits,  but  who  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  them  because  of  the 
social  security  age  requirement.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  these  widows'  hus- 
bsinds  had  paid  Into  the  program  for  a 
long  time,  and  these  are  people  who  de- 
serve to  receive  some  type  of  benefits 
now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  for  a  question  or  two? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C    BYRD   Yes. 

Mr.  CLTRTIS  As  I  understand,  what 
the  Senator  proposes  relates  to  the  bene- 
fits for  women. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  for 
widows. 

Mr   CURTIS.  Not  all  women? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  No;  only 
widows. 

Mr  CURTIS.  At  the  present  time,  if 
the  husband  is  the  primary  beneficiary, 
and  he  dies,  at  what  age  do  the  benefits 
start  for  the  widow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  At  age  62  for 
full  benefits;  for  actuarially  red'uced 
benefits,  at  age  60, 

Mr.  CLTRTIS.  'What  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  do  would  change  it  to  what ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^TID.  The  age  at 
which  widows  could  receive  actuanaDy 
reduced  benefits  would  be  lowered  from 
the  present  age  of  60  years  to  55  years. 

Mr.  CLTiTIS.  How  many  widows  would 
this  proposal  affect? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand 
that  it  would  affect  about  310,000  widows 
who  would  claim  benefits  in  the  first 
year. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  U  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment were  accepted,  aU  widows  falling 
in  that  age  category  could  avail  them- 
selves of  benefits? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thev  would 
have  the  option  of  availing  themselves 
of  benefits. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  that  a  woman 
had  been  a  widow  for  many  vears  and 
her  deceased  husband  was  not  qualified 
for  a  primarj-  benefit,  but  she  was  work- 
ing in  her  own  right.  Would  she  be  able 
to  avail  herself  of  the  benefits  proposed 
by  the  Senator's  amendment '' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Widows  could 
receive  benefit*  only  at  age  62  on  their 
own  emploj-ment  record. 

Mr.  CURTIS  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator is  proposing 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  This  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  that  category 

Mr.  CLTRTIS.  I  understand;  but  the 
Senator  is  proposing  that  a  widow  have 
a  preferential  position  over  women  who 
must  work  and  support  themselves 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  al- 
ready the  law.  Under  present  law,  a 
widow  whose  husband  was  covered  may 
elect,  at  age  60,  to  take  actuarially  re- 
duced benefits:  whereas,  a  widow  in  the 
other  category  cannot  do  so  but  must 
wait  until  age  62  The  former  mav  have 
no  skills  for  the  current  labor  market,  be- 
cause she  has  been  a  house^wife  over  the 
years  Tlie  latter  is  currently  employed 
in  today  s  labor  market  and  possesses  the 
skills  needed. 

Mr.  CLTRTIS.  The  Senator  is  widen- 
ing the  period  :ro:r.  2  years  to  7? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  My  amend- 
ment makes  it  possible  for  the  widow 
who,  perhaps  has  long  been  a  housewife 
and  out  ol  touch  with  the  skills  required 
for  a  job.  and  whose  husband  was  In 
covered  employment,  to  elect  to  receive 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  5  years 
earlier  than  she  can  now  receive  such 
benefits  under  present  law. 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  The  first  full  year's  cost 
will  be  $600  million. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  first  fuU 
year's  cost  is  estimated  at  $600  million. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  the  Senator's  con- 
tention that  there  would  not  be  any  addi- 
tional cost? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  over  the  long  run,  the  initial 
cost  would  be  almost  washed  out,  be- 
cause the  widows  who  elected  to  take 
benefits  at  age  55  would  have  to  take  a 
reduced  benefit  below  that  which  they 
would  otherwise  receive  If  they  waited 
until  they  were  60.  So.  in  the  long  run, 
the  initial  cost  would  be  made  up  by 
bajancing  out — they  would  receive  15 
years'  worth  of  benefits  spread  over  20 
years,  perhaps. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  aware  that,  theo- 
retically, that  contention  is  made,  but  if 
it  were  literally  true,  everyone  could  then 
retire  at  40  years  of  age  at  reduced  bene- 
fits, and  it  will  cost  the  system  nothing. 
Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  law  does 

not  allow  everyone  to  retire  at  40 

Mr  CURTIS.  No,  no;  but  If  it  does  not 
cost  anything  to  give  the  reduced  bene- 
fits at  a  lower  age  and  the  Congress 
chose  to  make  it  possible  for  someone 
40  years  of  age  to  do  it,  it  would  not  cost 
them,  if  the  Senator's  theory  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Actuarially  It 
is  supposed  to  balance  out.  I  am  not  an 
actuary.  I  suppose  at  age  40,  an  actuari- 
ally reduced  benefit  would  be  down  to 
nothing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  it  is.  theoretically. 
Does  the  Senator  have  an  estimate  of  how 
many  of  these  widows  might  cease  work- 
ing and,  thus,  would  be  no  longer  paying 
social  security  taxes  into  the  fund? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  advised  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  there  Is  a  potential  of 
310,000  widows.  How  many  of  these  are 
working  at  the  present  and  would  not 
elect  to  retire  at  age  55,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  this  amendment 
have  the  support  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  cannot  say 
that  It  has  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  they  are  objecting  to  it? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  know 
for  a  fact  that  they  are  objecting  to  It, 
I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  very  much  for  his 
courtesy  in  answering  these  questions.  I 
feel  that  amendments  of  this  kind,  ma- 
terially lowering  the  retirement  age. 
should  not  be  adopted  by  consent  or  by 
a  voice  vote  but  that  the  Senate  should 
vote  on  them.  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  have 
suflQcient  Senators  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  moment  for  a  roUcall — to  second  a 
request  for  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I  think 
we  should  have  one. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  While  I  stated  that  I  can- 
not say  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  does  not  ap- 
prove this  amendment,  I  can  only  assume 
that  it  does  oppose  it.  because  I  think 
the  administration  has  oppxjsed  similar 
amendments  in  the  past.  How  strong  that 
opposition  is,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 
But  I  agree  there  should  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this.  If  I  could  get  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  I  should  like  to  lay 
this  amendment  temporarily  aside  and 


take  up  a  second  amendment,  after 
which  I  will  have  no  additional  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HARTKE   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for  a 
question  or  two  on  this  amendment? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  I  ask  unanimous 

consent  for  a  rollcall  vote 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  would  have 

to  object,  but  I  hope  that 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  argue 
about  that,  but  if  we  can  pass  a  law  by 
unanimous  consent,  why  on  earth  can  we 
not  have  a  rollcall  vote  by  unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  willing 
to  discuss  that  with  the  Senator,  I  will 
not  argue  with  him  on  it.  This  business 
of  securing  one-fifth  of  the  Members 
present  to  order  a  rollcall  vote  Is  a  con- 
stitutional   Inhibition    and    not    mine, 

but 

Mr.    CURTIS,     Would    the    Senator 

yield  If  I  might  make  a 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Ask  for  a  quorum  call. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  allow  us  to  proceed?  We  will  get 
a  sufficient  number  of  hands.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield,  so  that  we  could  pro- 
ceed with  a  little  discussion  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  I  believe,  in  the  long 
run,  that  will  save  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
another  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  going  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  could  set 
this  amendment  temporarily  aside  until 
we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  These  ladles  may  be  60 
years  old  by  the  time  that  happens. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sure 
they  will  receive  good  encouragement 
from  the  Senator's  vote  on  tliis  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  called  off  the  quorum,  with  the 
understanding  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  DUnois  (Mr.  Pbrcy)  that  we 
will  protect  the  rights  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Curtis)  while  he  Is  talking  on  the  tele- 
phone; but  I  think  that  In  the  long  run 
this  will  save  time  because  It  will  give 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  Hartke) 
an  opportunity  to  make  his  statement. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  H,\RTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  We.st  Virginia.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  Senator,  Is  not  this  amendment  an 
attempt  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
widows  to  go  ahead  and  retire  at  an 


earlier  age  than  they  have  previously 
been  able  to  retire,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  forced  to  work  beyond  the 
period  of  time,  and  that  many  of  them 
are  not  sick  but  Eire  disabled,  that  is,  in 
the  terminology  of  the  social  security 
laws  and  who  are,  frankly,  beyond  their 
physical  capabilities  to  continue  to  act 
and  work 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  My  amendment  only  goes  to  the 
problem  of  widows.  It  gives  them  the  op- 
tion to  retire  at  an  earlier  a«e  than  they 
presently  can  retire,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  receive  actuarially 
reduced  benefits  if  they  do  so  choose  to 
retire  at  an  earlier  age. 

Mr.  HARTKE,  All  right.  In  the  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Curtis)  ,  which  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion, will  it  permit  anyone  to  retire  on 
reduced  benefits  when,  theoretically,  that 
might  be  true  but  the  fact  is,  if  one  re- 
tired at  40,  he  would  not  get  anj-thlng 
because,  actuarially,  it  would  not  work 
out  that  way  to  a  great  extent.  The  in- 
dividual retiring  at  55  would  find  that 
his  reduced  benefits  would  be  so  substan- 
tially less  than  he  would  get  if  he  con- 
tinued to  work,  that  he  will  continue  to 
work.  If  he  can.  But  under  such  circum- 
stances, where  the  necessities  would  indi- 
cate that  they  should  or  could  retire,  this 
amendment  provides  an  opportunity  for 
them.  So,  really,  this  is  an  opportunity 
amendment  and  not  a  mandatory 
amendment;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  able  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  stated  the  case 
precisely,  in  support  of  the  amendment, 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  returned  to  the 
Chamber,  may  I  say  to  him  that  I  called 
off  the  quorum  with  the  understanding 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr,  Percy)  that  the  rights  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr  Curtis) 
would  be  fully  protected  and  that  we 
would  carry  on  this  colloquy  In  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
seeking  recognition  In  my  own  right  now 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  soimds  like  it  would  not  cost 
anything.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  correct. 
I  also  point  out  that  it  would  be  in- 
equitable to  enact.  Are  we  to  say  to  some, 
women  who  have  had  to  work  hard  all 
their  lives  that  they  cannot  elect  to 
retire  at  a  reduced  benefit  at  age  55  but 
that  widows  can''  Some  people  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  social  security  need  that 
benefit  very  badly  to  live  on.  A  larger 
number  need  It.  But  not  all  beneficiaries 
of  social  security  are  In  dire  need.  This 
amendment  makes  no  such  qualification. 
A  widow  has  an  optional  retirement  at 
55.  but  working  women  have  no  such 
option. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  permitting  some 
reduction  In  age  for  an  optional  retire- 
ment, because  when  people  get  to  a  cer- 
tain age,  It  Is  difficult  for  them  to  carrj- 
on.  That  is  why  It  Is  In  the  law  that  they 
could  have  an  option  at  60,  No  evidence 
has  been  presented  that  the  same  facts 
prevail  In  reference  to  a  widow  at  age  55. 
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There  is  still  another  factor  that 
makes  this  expensive,  and  It  Is  this: 
Beginning  not  too  many  montiis  from 
now,  our  program  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled,  which  has  been  on  a 
matching  basis,  is  going  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Government  So  those 
people  who  have  been  on  old  age  assist- 
ance and  have  been  getting  a  benefit 
through  the  State,  which  was  matched 
by  the  Federal  Government,  are  going 
to  receive  a  supplemental  income  pay- 
ment. That  supplemental  Income  pay- 
ment Is  to  bring  their  Income  up  to  a 
certain  amount.  If  a  social  security  pay- 
ment is  low,  their  payment  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  supplemental 
Income  will  be  larger.  So  someone  can 
elect  to  take  a  reduced  social  security 
payment  and  thereby  qualify  for  a 
higher  supplemental  Income  payment 
which  is  borne  enlireb'  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  proposition  that  this 
would  all  be  washed  out  because  of  the 
actuarial  considerations  had  some  valid- 
ity before  the  enactment  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  supplemental  Income  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  have  that  validity  any 
longer. 

I  submit,  further,  that  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  just  to  have  more  liberal  pro- 
visions for  women  who  have  not  worked 
under  covered  employment  than  women 
who  have  had  to  work  all  their  lives  and 
will  have  to  work  until  they  are  of  re- 
tirement age. 

I  have  had  an  opportimity  to  confer 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  they  are  opposed  to  the  amendment 
Mr  Pre.Mdent.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  question  to  a-sk  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  recognize  that  under  the  present  law, 
there  is  an  apparent  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  widow  and  against  the  work- 
ing woman.  That  discrimination,  I  think, 
covers  a  period  of  2  years.  At  present, 
the  widow  can  elect  to  retire  at  age  60; 
whereas,  the  other  party  cannot  elect  to 
retire  until  age  62.  So  that  Is  a  built-in 
discrimination.  I  suppose,  that  we  have 
had  to  accept  all  along. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  be 
willing  to  accept  a  modification  of  my 
amendment  which  would  provide  that  the 
woman  In  the  second  category,  to  which 
the  Senator  has  been  addressing  him- 
self, could  elect  to  retire  at  age  60  rather 
than  at  age  62? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  not  say  that  I 
would  oppose  It,  but  I  would  certainly 
oppose  it  as  a  floor  amendment.  These 
matters  are  involved :  The  cost  estimates 
need  to  be  explored.  Also,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  many  Senators  are  aware 
of  the  supplemental  income  provision 
which  is  going  to  be  available  to  all 
adults  when  they  are  65 — those  who  hap- 
pen to  need  it,  I  think  the  picture  has 
changed  entirely  since  then.  While  I 
would  not  at  all  take  the  position  that  I 
am  not  In  favor  of  some  further  liberal- 
ization for  all  women,  including  those 
who  must  work  all  the  time,  I  think  it 
should  be  done  by  committee  action. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  think  the  Senator's  argument  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  By  uimnimous  con- 
sent, I  would  like  to  modify  mj-  amend- 
ment to  allow  men  and  women  to  retire 
with  actuarially  reduced  benefits  at  age 
60.  rather  than  at  age  62,  as  at  present, 
retaining  the  language  m  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered,  which  would  allow 
widows  to  retire  at  age  55. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 
mentary  inquir>-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  Can  such  modification  be 
made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  am  constrained  to 
object,  not  because  I  would  throw  a 
difficulty  into  the  procedure;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  moves  should  be 
made  without  being  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  bringing  in  a 
recommendation.  Therefore.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  can,  of  course,  offer  an  amendment  to 
my  own  amendment.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  the  past, 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  the  Senate 
has  adopted  an  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered reducing  the  age  from  62  to  60, 
with  actuarially  reduced  benefits,  for 
both  men  and  women. 

I  am  torn  between  two  emotions,  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  proceed  accordingly 
to  try  to  amend  nxv  own  amendment, 
which  I  have  a  right  to  do.  I  realize  that 
if  I  do.  the  Senator  may  wish  to  talk  for 
a  while  on  that  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  what  his  inclination  would  be. 

I  also  realize  that  my  amendment  re- 
ducing the  age  from  62  to  60  has  been 
offered  by  me  at  least  four,  five,  or  six 
times  and  has  been  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate, over  a  period  of  several  years,  and 
it  has  never  gotten  through  the  con- 
ference with  the  other  bodj'. 

Last  year,  I  offered  the  amendment 
to  lower  the  age  for  widows  to  50,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  at  that 
lime,  Mr.  Cooper,  I  agreed  to  modify 
my  amendment  to  make  it  age  55,  rather 
than  50.  So  I  would  assume  that  my 
amendment  might  have  a  better  chance 
of  surviving  in  conference  if  I  stayed 
with  the  amendment  I  have  offered  to- 
day, rather  than  attempting  to  expand 
it  at  this  point  to  include  other  groups. 
Half  a  loaf  would  be  better  than  no  loaf 
at  all. 

I  say  again  that  I  think  the  Senator's 
suggestion  has  a  great  deal  of  merit, 
that  other  women  should  also  have  some 
option.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to  amend 
my  amendment  on  this  occasion.  I  will 
let  the  amendment  stand,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  If  he  would 
allow  me  to  do  this?  I  have  one  other 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent,  and  I  will  ask  unanimous 


consent,  and  the  Senator  may  object  if 
he  wishes,  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  I  pro- 
ceed with  the  second  amendment,  dis- 
cuss it,  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  It. 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered,  £ind 
then  have  the  two  votes  occur  back  to 
back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  know^ 
that  I  will  object,  in  the  interest  of  or- 
derly procedure  I  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed what  the  second  amendment  is 
about. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  entitled  to  know  that. 

I  do  not  know  how  L>-ndon  Johnson, 
when  he  was  majority  leader,  used  to  be 
able  to  carry  so  many  papers  around 
in  all  of  his  pockets  and  in  both  of  his 
arms  and  be  able  to  avoid  losing  them. 
Apparently  I  am  not  doing  too  well  at 
it  mj-self. 

Mr,  President,  this  is  not  a  printed 
amendment.  I  shall  state  to  the  Senators 
what  It  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
amend  the  social  security  law  by  allow- 
in*:  social  security  recipients  to  earn  up 
to  $3,000  a  year  without  being  penalized. 
The  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

If  the  Senator  has  no  objection,  I 
could  offer  it  and  then  discuss  it.  If  he 
would  prefer  to  wait  for  a  vote  until 
after  the  prior  amendment,  that  is  all 
right  with  me. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  such  a  procedure.  I  think  it  might 
even  be  true  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
Members  of  the  Senate — at  this  point 
I  am  not  willing  to  agree  to  a  general 
limitation  of  time,  but  if  the  Senator 
wishes  to  suggest  a  time  for  the  votes, 
that  is  all  right  with  me,  too, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, could  I  get  the  Senator's  consent 
to  proceed  with  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  immediately  thereafter 
I  then  be  recognized  to  call  up  this  sec- 
ond amendment? 

Mr  CURTIS  Yes,  either  that  or  dis- 
cuss the  second  one. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  fi-iTlD  Discuss  it 
now.  and  then  go  to  a  vote  on  both 
amendments? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYTID  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  the  Clerk  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  second 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimouE  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 
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The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  Is  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  bill. 
Insert  the  followlixg  new  section: 

LXBEKAUZATTON  OF  EARNlIfO  TTST 

Sic.  IIIA.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and 
(4)(B)  of  section  203(f).  and  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  of  section  203(h).  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$175" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•250". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.   1973. 

(C)  Section  202  of  Public  Law  93-6«  la 
hereby   repealed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  would  amend  the  social 
security  law  by  allowing  social  security 
beneficiaries  to  earn  up  to  $3,000  per  year 
without  being  penalized  by  loss  of  bene- 
fits. Under  existing  social  security  law, 
beneficiaries  are  allowed  to  earn  up  to 
$2,100  per  year  before  being  penalized 
with  loss  of  earnings,  and  on  January  1. 
1974.  this  limitation  will  be  increased 
to  $2,400. 

Presently,  if  a  beneficiary  earns  over 
$2,100,  he  is  penalized  $1  for  every  $2 
that  he  earns  and  he  loses  benefits  in  this 
amount — a  grossy  unfair  procedure 
which  inures  against  those  who  can  least 
afford  it. 

This  limitation  penalizes  the  wrong 
persons.  Commonsense  would  indicate 
that.  Citizens  who  have  been  working 
all  their  lives  tmd  contributing  to  the 
system  during  this  working  period  from 
their  hard  earned  salaries  should  not, 
at  this  point  in  their  lives,  be  penalized 
for  working. 

Mr  President,  at  the  present  time  the 
maximum  social  security  l)eneflts  are 
$266  per  month  for  a  man  who  reached 
age  65  In  1973  and  had  maximum  earn- 
ings through  1972,  and  many  pers<His 
need  additional  funds,  above  that 
amount,  to  sustain  themselves.  Surely, 
they  should  not  be  penalized  for  having 
the  Incentive  to  go  out  to  earn  the  extra 
money  needed. 

Under  present  law.  beneficiaries  who 
reach  age  72  receive  their  full  benefits 
without  regard  to  any  earnings  limita- 
tion. I  do  not  understand  why  they 
should  be  penalized  between  the  ages  of 
70  and  72. 

~  Another  glaring  inequity  in  the  earn- 
ings test  application  Is  that  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  earnings  limitation 
has  teen  exceeded,  only  "wages"  and  "net 
earnings  from  self  employment"  are  con- 
sidered— whether  or  not  such  wages  or 
earnings  are  derived  from  employment 
covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act  In- 
come which  is  neither  wages  nor  net 
earnings  from  self-employment  is  not 
counted.  Thus,  persons  who  are  wealthy 
or  have  private  Investments,  and  who  re- 
ceive Income  from  Interest,  dividends  and 
rentals  from  real  estate  or  any  amount  of 
Income  from  pensions  or  annuities  may 
do  so  without  having  any  reductions  In 
OASDI  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  retirement 
tear,  was  put  Into  law.  in  1935.  there 
might  have  been  valid  reasons  for  dis- 
couraging older  workers  from  working 
past  an  arbitrary  retirement  age.  This 
was  during  the  depression  years  when 
it  was  necessary  to  Increase  Job  oppor- 


tunities for  younger  workers.  However 
today's  high  economy  does  not  need  such 
restrictive  measures.  By  keeping  these 
older  persons  from  working,  we  are  In 
effect,  depriving  this  country  of  valuable 
skills  and  productivity. 

Also,  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
engaged  in  a  campaign  within  the  past 
5  years  to  prohibit  and  to  discourage  the 
discrimination  against  workers  because 
of  age,  and  to  encourage  the  hiring  tuid 
retention  of  older  workers. 

The  Income  limitation  test  discrimi- 
nates against  those  individuals  who  can 
afford  it  least — those  who  must  work 
to  supplement  their  benefits.  When  we 
consider  that  the  average  social  security 
benefit  which  is  received  at  this  time 
is  approximately  $2,000  per  year,  it  is 
obvious  that  many  individuals  have  to 
work.  This  provision  causes  a  great  deal 
of  hardship  In  cases  where  the  Individual 
has  need  for  more  Income  than  social  se- 
curity benefits  can  provide.  That  is  why 
I  propase  to  Increase  this  limitation  to 
$3,000  per  year, 

Mr.  President,  these  people  should  not 
be  penalized:  rather  they  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  desire  to  go  out  and  con- 
tinue to  work  for  themselves  and  con- 
tribute to  the  upbuilding  of  their  com- 
munities and  the  Nation  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  about  sums 
it  up. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  a  very  meritorious  amendment. 
Similar  amendments  have  been  consid- 
ered over  the  years  and  In  recent  months 
have  been  discussed  In  the  committee. 
But  the  consideration  Involved  has  been 
the  barrier. 

As  I  understand  the  amount  Involved 
would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $600  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  About  $800 
million.  I  am  told. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  $800  million? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  Is  the  limlUng 
factor  as  to  whether  or  not  we  can  take 
a  jump  of  that  magnitude,  with  the 
budget  that  Is  now  certainly  above  what 
was  anticipated,  and  creating  the  further 
problem  that  if  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  is  to  be.  the  problem  could  be 
greater 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  has  any  method 
of  financing  this  addiUonal  amount  that 
would  be  involved? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  do  not  pro- 
vide for  the  financing  of  the  additional 
cost  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  But  the  cost  would  be  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $800  million' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  That  Is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  President,  would 
the  dlstlnguLshed  Senator  advise  us  what 
the  cost  of  the  proposal  would  be,  the 
yearly  cost? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  About  $800 
million.  I  am  advised. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  would  be  recurring 
every  year? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  pro- 
vide any  financing? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  do  not  In 
this  amendment. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  goal  that  the  committee  adhered 
to  for  many  years  was  to  have  at  lea«t 
1  year's  reserve  in  the  tnist  lund,  and 
that  Is  down  row  to  70  percent  a  year' 
Mr.  ROBElv  r  C.  BYRD  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  Is  correct  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
remind  the  Senate  that  this  is  one  of 
the  dangers  of  these  proposals  on  the 
fioor.  Here  we  are  increasing  benefits  by 
almost  $1  billion  with  no  provision  to 
pay  for  It.  It  would  further  deplete  the 
reserve  which  is  down  now  to  less  than 
a  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  lor  yielding. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  record  should  show  that  it  is 
quite  traditional  aroimd  here  to  add 
these  social  security  amendments  on  the 
fioor  without  accompanying  them  at  the 
time  with  a  self-financing  provision. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Not  so  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  am  not  a  member  of  that 
distinguished  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  why  I  believe 
the  Senator  should  take  all  these  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  and  convince 
the  committee.  They  are  not  hard  to 
convince. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  agree.  What 
I  said  is  not  true  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  but  it  is  true,  I  think, 
on  the  part  of  most  Senators  who  are 
not  on  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  I 
am  not,  and  who  come  to  the  floor  with 
what  they  consider  meritorious  amend- 
ments. Ordinarily,  they  are  not  required 
to  crank  into  thase  amendments  a  self- 
financing  provision. 

I  am  not  stepping  beyond  the  limits 
today.  The  cost  would  be  0.15  of  1  percent 
of  payToll,  and  although  it  does  not  sound 
like  a  great  deal,  it  amounts  In  totality 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  But 
this  is  something  the  conferees  ordi- 
narily. In  regard  to  many  amendments, 
work  out  in  conference,  as  to  the  financ- 
ing aspect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  conferees  have  no 
authority  to  impose  a  tax  that  is  neither 
In  the  House  version  nor  the  Senate 
version. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  the 
Senator  does  not  want  to  crucify  me  on 
that  cross  at  this  point.  Senators  from 
time  to  time,  and  I  included,  have  offered 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
without  Including  self-financing  provi- 
sions. I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  CURTIS  It  Is  not  the  Senator  who 
Is  being  crucified  In  this  matter,  but 
the  poor  kids,  the  poor  people  working. 
who  are  20  and  30  years  of  age.  They  are 
having  the  stability  of  the  social  security 
system  eroded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  am  certainly 
not  In  favor  of  undermining  the  social 
security  trust  fund,  but  when  we  talk 
about  those  people  who  are  20  and  30 
years  of  age.  I  can  remember  a  time  in 
this  country  when  there  was  no  social 
security  program,  and  all  that  the  old 
folks  could  do  when  they  could  no  longer 
work  was  stand  at  the  gates  of  their 
children  with  their  hats  In  their  hands 
or  go  over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse.  It 
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did  not  only  constitute  a  problem  for  the 
parents;  it  wns  also  an  additional  burden 
on  those  young  people  20  and  30  years  of 
age  who  were  trying  to  rear  families  and 
for  whom  the  burden  of  taking  care  of  a 
parent  was  a  burden  which  was  just  eco- 
nomically unbearable.  The  social  security 
program  relieved  the  young  people  of 
that  burden. 

So  there  are  two  or  three  things  to  be 
said  when  we  start  talking  about  people 
in  this  country  who  are  30  or  40  years 
of  age.  The  social  security  program  has 
also  benefited  them  because  it  has  aided 
in  the  care  of  their  parents  who  other- 
wise would  be  a  burden  on  them. 

I  recognize  tlial  the  Senator  raises  a 
valid  point  about  the  additional  cost  of 
this  amendment  and  no  provision  for 
financing  that  cost,  but  Senators  have 
done  this  before  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  valid 
point  to  be  raised,  but  this  has  been  done 
before.  Many  Senators  who  are  not  on 
the  Finance  Committee  who  have  offered 
amendments  Increasing  the  cost  have 
not  included  In  their  amendments  means 
for  financing  the  cost. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  the  beneficiary 
would  receive  Federal  payments  of  $3,- 
000  and  earned  $3,000  more.  How  much 
of  that  would  be  subject  to  Income  tax? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  restate  the  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  the  beneficiary's 
Income  from  Federal  payments  is  $3,000 
and  he  earns  $3,000  more,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  How 
much  of  that  would  be  liable  to  income 
tax? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  advised 
that  it  would  be  very,  very  little. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  very  little,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  suppose  he  is  70  years 
old  and  he  gets  $3,000  in  Federal  pay- 
ments and  he  is  a  retired  doctor  or  den- 
tist or  lawyer  and  earns  $8,000  more, 
making  a  total  Income  of  $11,000.  He 
would  be  subject  to  Income  tax  on  what 
part  of  that? 

Mr.  ROBER*?  C.  BYRD.  I  am  advised 
he  would  be  subject  to  none  on  the  $3,- 
000  in  social  security  benefits  and  the 
first  $3,000  of  earnings  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  tax. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  if  he  earned 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  An  additional 
$5,000? 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Say  $9,000;  that  would 
make  $12,000  in  all.  He  would  pay  an  In- 
come tax  on  how  much  of  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  advised 
that  in  the  hypothetical  case,  he  wouli^ 
pay  It  on  about  $6,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  would  pay  how  much? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  He  would  pay 
a  tax  on  not  more  than  about  $6,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  more  than  $6,000.  So 
$6,000  would  be  deductible.  I  am  as- 
suming he  would  be  single. 

I  was  just  wondering,  with  this  addi- 
tional cost  that  has  been  estimated, 
whether  there  would  be  any  recompense 
from  income  tax  receipts. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  To  some  de- 


gree. Not  a  considerable  degree.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  be  precise. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  am  not,  either.  If  I  were, 
I  would  not  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Social  security  benefits 
are  not  taxable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  social  se- 
curity benefit  itself,  as  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee has  said,  is  not  taxable;  but  after 
he  has  used  his  personal  exemptions  and 
standard  deductions,  there  would  then 
begin  to  be  an  Income  tax  for  him,  as  for 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  answers  it  as 
closely  as  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  question. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  Senator  Uke 
to  go  to  a  vote  now? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  It  is 
similar,  except  in  one  respect,  to  an 
amendment  I  introduced  in  behalf  of 
myself,  and  Senators  Dominick,  Cook, 
Eastland,  Pastore,  and  Young. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  Bartlett,  Buckley, 
and  Dole  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my 
Amendment  No.  639. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
would  Uke  to  do  is  make  a  few  remarks 
which  I  think  address  themselves  pri- 
marily to  my  amendment,  but  which  I 
think  are  applicable  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  see  If  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  support  an 
amendment  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C   BYBH  Very  well. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  retire- 
ment test  under  social  security  from 
$2,400  to  $3,000  and  reduce  the  age  of 
appUcability  under  the  test  from  age  72 
to  70.  The  Lssue  has  been  debated  pre- 
viously in  the  Congress  and  if  my  memon,- 
serves  me  correctly,  the  Senate  has  on 
two  occasions  recentlv  approved  the 
$3,000  level. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  one  specific 
Issue  concerning  social  security  legisla- 
tion that  is  considered  more  Important  by 
my  constituents  than  improvements  In 
the  social  security  earnings  celling  or 
retirement  test.  Every  day  my  office  re- 
ceives correspondence  from  Texans  com- 
plaining about  the  current  provisions  in 
the  law  and  asking  what  could  possibly 
be  the  rationale  for  the  continuation  of 
this  test  and  the  policy  behind  it.  Quite 
frank]'-  T  '-^ve  no  answer  to  these  In- 
quiries cA,^pt  to  say  that  I  Intend  to 
continue  my  efforts  to  liberalize  the  re- 
tirement test. 

At  a  time  when  the  gerontologlsts  have 
made  it  more  than  clear  that  continued 
productive  work  by  our  senior  citizens 
is  directly  related  to  continued  good 
health,  there  is  no  rational  basis  for 
this  type  of  provision  In  the  law.  More- 
over, at  the  same  time  that  we  are  pe- 
nalizing senior  citizens  from  continuing 


or  regaining  a  position  in  the  work  force, 
there  are  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
that  call  for  increased  employment  op- 
portumties  for  senior  citizens.  This  is 
an  inconsistent  Federal  policy  that  re- 
quires reform. 

I  strongly  believe  that  Americans  who 
have  contnbuted  to  the  social  security 
trust  fund  have  a  vested  nght  to  bene- 
fits commensurate  to  such  contributions. 
This  right  becomes  vested  upon  the  mak- 
ing of  contributions  over  a  minimum 
eligibility  period  and  the  Government 
should  not  have  the  power  to  withhold 
such  benefits  because  the  individual  is 
still  engaged  in  gainful  employment. 
Such  criteria  is  totally  unrelated  to  the 
contribution  made. 

I  recognize  that  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  recent  years.  The  ceiling 
has  been  increased  from  $1,680  to  $2,- 
400,  an  automatic  increase  provision 
geared  to  the  consumer  price  index  has 
been  enacted,  and  no  longer  can  an  indi- 
vidual lose  a  full  dollar  in  benefits  for 
ever>'  dollar  he  earns.  Further  liberali- 
zations need  to  be  made  and  the  amend- 
ment I  now  offer  is  similar  In  substance 
to  proposals  the  Senate  has  approved  m 
the  past. 

Furthermore,  reducing  the  age  of  ap- 
plicability from  72  to  70  is  not  a  new 
approach  since  up  until  1954  the  cutoff 
date  was  75. 

Mr,  President,  let  me  remmd  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  am  not  calling  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  test.  If  it  were  the  prac- 
tical thing  to  do,  from  both  a  fiscal  and 
political  standpoint,  I  might  so  move. 
The  amendment  is  instead  the  most  feas- 
ible approach  available  to  obtain  some 
equity  for  our  senior  citizens.  We  all 
realize  that  inflation  hurts  those  the  most 
that  are  living  on  fixed  Income ;  because 
millions  of  senior  citizens  live  primar- 
ily on  social  security  benefits  many  of 
them  supplement  these  payments  with 
part-time  work,  ranging  from  a  few 
hours  of  work  a  week  to  30  to  40  hours 
This  type  of  activity  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Inserted  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  June  18 
edition  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  en- 
dorsing this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Attack  on  an  Injustici: 

Not  for  the  first  time,  we  rise  to  the  support 
of  an  effort  to  let  Social  Security  recipients 
earn  more  money  without  forfeiting  any  of 
their  benefits.  The  current  celling  on  outside 
Income  a  recipient  cai:  draw  witliout  penalty 
Is  $2,100.  Sen.  John  Tcwer  thinks  It  ought 
to  be  $3,000  and  has  offered  a  bill  to  that 
effect.  Under  the  Tower  bill,  moreover  the 
recipient  would  escape  altcn^ether  from  that 
celling  at  age  70,  instead  of  the  present  72 

To  us,  the  earnings  test  seems  one  of  the 
really  outrageous  aspects  of  Social  Security. 
The  principle  behind  the  thing  is  awry.  If  a 
man  contributes  for  all  his  working  life  to 
Social  Security,  then  he  Is  entitled  to  Social 
Security  benefits   Period. 

It  Is  for  actuarial  reasons  that  the  very  low 
earnings  celling  obtains  But  that  is  insufB- 
clent  jusUflcatton.  since  the  pnDwers  that  be 
have  seen  fit  to  make  Social  Security  com- 
pulsory. If   we   have  no   more   choice   about 
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jolnlQg  tban  a  8t««r  has  about  Journeying  to 
tbe  stockyards.  th«n  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  as  few  penalties  as  possible  should 
attach  to  membership. 

The  M.lOO  earnings  celling — which,  admlt- 
te<lly.  Is  better  than  the  pre-1973  celling  of 
•  1.680 — Is  one  of  the  tangible  penalties  What 
It  amounts  to  is  a  real  disincentive  to  work 
beyond  retirement  age.  One  had  thought 
that  a  an  American  wanted  to  make  some 
extra  cash  It  was  not  only  his  Ood-gtven 
right,  but  a  boon  to  himiself.  h[»  family,  and 
his  neighbors.  We  still  think  It  1*  all  of  that. 
and  no  amount  of  flim-flanunery  about  ac- 
tuarial considerations  can  make  It  otherwise. 

Ideally,  no  earnings  test  ought  to  be  In 
the  Social  Security  law  at  all.  A«  the  law  was 
originally  written,  in  193JS.  there  wasn't  one. 
StlU.  Ck^ngress  seems  to  buy  the  argument 
that,  to  some  extent  at  leaat.  Social  Security 
Is  a  contract  to  quit  work.  Tower's  pre«ent 
objective  seems  about  the  most  that  can 
realistically  be  achieved,  and  we  heartily 
endorse  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
If  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
consider  accepting  an  amendment.  If  he 
has  a  copy  of  my  amendment  639  there, 
starting  at  the  bottom  line,  line  8.  to  at- 
tempt to  provide  for  the  reduction  of 
age  from  72  to  70? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  think  the  suggested  modification  Is  a 
very  good  one.  I  would  accept  It.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senate  will  want  to  do. 
However.  I  would  be  glad  to  accept  the 
modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  please  send  the  mxxlification 
to  the  desk? 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  has  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  on  this 
amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  so  modified.  Would 
the  Senator  please  send  the  modification 
to  the  desk^ 

The  modification  Is  as  follows: 

(b)(1)  Subsections  (c)(1).  (d)(1),  (f)(1). 
and  (])  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  strUtlng  out  "tev- 
enty-tico"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "»et>- 
enty. 

(3)  Subeectlon  (h)(1)(A)  of  such  section 
203  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  age  of 
72  ■  and  "age  72"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
In  each  instance  "ag»  70". 

(3)  The  heading  of  subsection  (J)  of  such 
section  203  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sev- 
enty-two" and  Inserting  tn  Ueu  thereof  "Sev- 
enty". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provuions  of  thla  Act  aball  apply  only 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1973 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
what  the  cost  will  be  to  lower  that  from 
the  age  of  72  to  the  age  of  70. 

Mr  TOWER  The  estimate  is  around 
$150  million  the  first  year 

Mr    CURTIS    How  much  thereafter? 

Mr  TOWER  And  that  approximate 
amount  in  subsequent  years 

Mr  CURTIS  And  what  is  the  cost  of 
raising  the  present  $2,400  to  $3,000? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Approximately  $«00 
million. 

Mr  CURTIS  Is  there  a  provision  in 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  which  has  now 
been  modified,  for  any  increased  taxes? 
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Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  no  such  provi- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  this  has 
been  covered  In  coUoquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But.  of  course,  the  bid 
has  gone  up  since  then.  At  that  time  we 
were  talking  about  a  proposal  for  $800 
million  We  have  now  added  $150  mil- 
lion to  that  and  other  $800  million.  That 
totals  about  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No.  We  calculate  that  the 
cost  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  prior  to  this  amend- 
ment would  be  about  $600  million,  and 
my  amendment  would  add  about  $150 
million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  Senator  has  two 
amendments.  He  wants  a  vote  on  them 
back  to  back.  They  will  cost  $1.5  billion 
with  no  provision  to  recover  a  dime  for 
the  social  security  fund. 

1  am  not  quarreling  with  any  Senator 
for  his  feeling  that  the  work  test  ought 
to  go  to  $3,000.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
any  Senator  who  feels  that  the  age  of 
72  as  being  the  time  when  they  can  earn 
all  they  want  should  go  to  age  70.  How- 
ever. I  am  opposed  to  doing  it  on  the 
floor  because  if  the  committee  could  do 
it.  it  could  call  in  actuaries  and  experts 
and  find  out  the  cost.  We  could  protect 
the  social  security  fund. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  fund  had  a  siz- 
able amoimt  of  money  In  it.  aiough  to 
last  for  several  years.  Then  under  the 
premise  followed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, we  determined  that  we  ought  to 
have  at  least  a  year  We  may  come  to 
the  time  when  the  social  security  Uxes 
coming  In  will  drop  down  If  that  hap- 
pens, more  people  will  take  retirement 
and  the  outgo  will  increase  We  have 
already  dipped  below  the  1-year  reserve 
We  are  down  to  70  percent  of  a  year 
And  here  on  the  Senate  floor  we  have 
two  amendments  calling  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $1.5  billion  with  no 
provision  to  recover  the  money  for  the 
fund. 

There  might  be  a  very  good  reason  for 
changing  the  age  from  72  to  73  as  being 
the  age  when  people  could  earn  all  they 
wanted.  However,  because  I  am  Interested 
in  the  soundness  and  the  stability  of 
the  system.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
In  committe  and  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

There  Is  another  quesUon  that  I  think 
should  be  answered  It  is  already  writ- 
ten Into  the  law  that  the  work  test  goes 
up  automatically.  It  Is  $2,400  now  By 
1975.  It  will  be  $2,520.  By  1976.  it  wlU 
be  $2,640.  By  1977.  It  will  be  $2,880. 

I  wonder  if  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment are  repealing  this  built-in  increase 
of  earnings  or  if  they  are  proposing  that 
we  start  at  $3,000  and  that  then  in  the 
years  ahead  the  escalator  claase  built  in 
the  law  should  take  effect.  If  that  is 
the  case,  we  ought  at  least  to  know  what 
the  figures  are  for  the  escalation  and  the 
cost  of  it. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  being  fooled  I 
have  no  hope  of  winning  on  these  roUcall 
votes  However,  if  I  were  not  concerned 
about  the  financial  stability  of  our  social 
security  fund,  I  would  not  raise  these 
points. 

I  think  the  Ume  has  come  when  we 


should  return  to  the  principle  that  if 
we  Increase  social  security  benefits,  we 
should  Increase  the  tax 

I  do  not  think  that  any  other  course 
is  a  responsible  course  for  the  U.8.  Sen- 
ate to  follow 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said 
about  social  security  financing.  The 
Finance  Committee  itself  has  not  done 
too  well  on  that.  The  last  two  raises  or 
so  have  been  financed  by  taxing  a  part 
of  the  people  only  There  was  a  time 
when  if  we  increased  social  security 
benefits,  we  raised  the  rate  The  rate 
was  raised  and  al.so  the  wage  base  TTiey 
both  carried  part  of  the  load. 

That  was  not  a  political  thing  to  do. 
If  we  refrain  from  raising  the  rate  and 
raise  the  base  from  $10,000  to  $12  000  or 
from  $12,000  to  $14,000.  then  the 'poHtt- 
clans  could  go  home  and  say  to  every- 
body who  makes  less  than  $10,000:  "We 
have  raised  your  social  security  under  a 
scheme  in  which  there  will  be  no  Increase 
in  your  social  security  taxes." 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  these  added 
costs  should  be  raised  by  increasing  the 
rate.  However.  I  do  say  that  part  of  It 
should  be. 

If  we  believe  In  our  social  security  sys- 
tem, if  we  believe  that  Increases  In  bene- 
fits are  sound  and  Justified,  let  us  have 
the  courage  to  say  so  and  to  say  that 
it  will  Increase  the  tax  rate  so  much. 
Mr.  F»resident.  I  want  the  record  clear. 
I  voice  no  criticism  of  anyone  who  feels 
that  benefits  should  be  raised,  that  rates 
should  be  lowered,  and  that  beneficiaries 
should  be  allowed  to  earn  more.  I  do  say 
that  should  not  be  done  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate— not  to  protect  the  pride  of 
position  of  the  Finance  Committee,  but 
merely  so  that  the  cost  could  be  explored, 
so  that  we  could  add  up  all  of  the  pro- 
posals for  increases,  see  what  they  do  to 
our  system,  and  then  try  to  work  out  a 
method  of  financing. 

Mr  President.  I  have  no  hopes  of 
winning  on  this  roUcall  I  jield  the  floor 
Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  recognize 
the  cost  of  this  amendment  and.  as  one 
who  is  very  concerned  with  the  increasing 
burden  which  the  social  security  system 
is  having  on  lower-  and  middle-income 
people,  that  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
the  Congress  to  act  with  a  sense  of  re- 
straint on  the  pending  measure.  Never- 
theless, this  Is  the  type  of  argument  that 
Is  more  appropriately  raised  against  some 
of  the  other  amendments  to  the  bill,  such 
as  the  amendment  we  approved  yester- 
day on  prescription  drugs.  While  that 
amendment  and  others  we  will  consider 
have  merit,  they  are  measures  to  expand 
an  already  threatened  actuarial  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  I 
offer  Is  not  as  vulnerable  to  such  attack. 
This  is  so  because  the  liberalization  of  re- 
tirement test  Is  not  really  an  action  to 
expand  the  system  as  such;  the  retire- 
ment test  Is  nothing  more  than  a  penalty 
provision— penalizing  Americans  for 
staying  in  the  work  force — penalizing 
Americans  who  already  have  a  vested 
Interest  in  retirement  benefits.  This  can- 
not be  said  In  the  case  of  expanding 
eUglbUIty  in  either  the  cash  benefits  area 
or  medicare. 
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Mr  President,  I  have  talked  with  a 
number  of  elderly  people  in  my  State.  I 
will  not  say  this  Is  true  for  the  majority 
of  them,  but  a  substantial  minority  of 
the  elderly  people  feel  that  Increasing 
the  allowable  Income  under  the  retire- 
ment test  is  actually  more  Important  to 
them  than  an  Increase  In  social  securitj- 
benefits  themselves.  So  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  look  favorably  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  amended,  and  will  adopt  It. 
Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  address 
this  question  either  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas : 

Even  though  the  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment has  been  outlined  as  some  $800  mil- 
lion, plus  $150  million  because  of  lower- 
ing the  age  of  applicability  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  is  it  not  true 
that  if  people  are  living  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  they  then  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  public  assistance,  and  that  these 
costs  come  out  of  the  same  pocket — the 
taxpayer's — in  the  long  run?  And  Is  It  not 
true,  then,  that  it  would  be  much  more 
dignified  for  those  people  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives,  or  who  are  widows 
or  spouses,  of  men  who  worked  all  their 
lives,  to  have  assistance  in  the  form  of 
an  increase  In  the  earnings  limitation 
under  social  security,  rather  than  being 
forced  to  go  the  degrading  route — which 
many  of  them  refuse  to  do — of  the  wel- 
fare check? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
Is  certainly  correct.  And  as  an  added  note 
to  that,  the  gerontologlsts  tell  us  that 
elderly  people  who  are  engaged  In  work 
are  more  likely  to  maintain  good  health. 
In  that  my  mother  Is  one  of  the  healthi- 
est women  of  her  age  I  have  ever  seen. 
and  has  never  stopped  working,  I  think 
I  can  give  flrst-hand  attesUtlon  to  that. 
I  think  it  is  a  verity,  and  could  be  con- 
sidered as  ."something  that  might  conceiv- 
ably offset  the  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  fact  that  people  who  are 
engaged  In  employment,  working  at  some 
constructive  pursuit,  are  more  likely  to 
be  In  good  health  than  those  simply  sit- 
ting around  and  not  having  '  that 
opportunity 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  comment,  and  would  sim- 
ply like  to  state,  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
that  we  have  found  a  great  manv  of  the 
elderly  who  are  malnourished  "They  are 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  costs,  but  the  doctors 
tell  us  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep 
a  person  healthy  later  in  life  is  for  him 
to  have  adequate  nutrition. 
Mr  TOWER  That  is  right 
Mr  PERCY  It  Is  only  when  thev  do 
not  have  adequate  nutrition,  many  times, 
that  they  become  sickly  and  weak,  and 
must  resort  to  expensive  medical  care. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right  for  them  to  get 
their  medical  costs  out  of  one  hand,  but 
we  are  reluctant  to  give  the  cost  of  pre- 
ventive   medicine — of    adequat«    nutri- 


tion— out  of  the  other,  when  it  all  comes 
from  the  same  source  anyway. 

We  have  had  many  people  testify  be- 
fore the  committee  that  they  will  not  go 
the  degrading  route  of  asking  for  public 
assistance,  they  simply  make  do  with  less 
resources:  but.  when  you  have  fixed  in- 
comes and  a  constant  increase  in  fixed 
costs,  there  is  no  place  to  make  up  the 
difference  except  In  the  flexible  items 
such  as  food  costs. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  recognize 
that  one  cannot  live  on  $2,400  a  year, 
and  that  to  take  away  a  part  of  social 
security  after  a  retired  person  earns  that 
much,  to  me,  is  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  I  do  not  believe  these  are  real, 
net  costs.  They  may  be  gross  costs,  but 
not  net  costs,  and  for  that  reason  I  ftrmlv 
support  the  principle  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as 
modified  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr  TOWER  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  and  would  simply  say  I  be- 
lieve his  logic  is  unassailable,  and  that 
it  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  this 
debate. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  30  of  this  year,  I  Introduced 
S  2637.  a  bill  which  would  completelv 
eliminate  from  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  which  an  in- 
dividual may  earn  while  receiving  social 
security  benefits. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  social  security 
beneficiaries  under  the  age  of  72  have 
their  benefits  reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2 
they  earn  in  excess  of  $2,100  per  year. 
This  Is  the  so-called  retirement  test  or 
earnings  test. 

Mr  President,  the  reasons  which  moti- 
vated the  institution  of  this  test  in  1935 
are  not  valid  today.  The  policy  of  dis- 
couraging older  workers  from  working 
past  the  arbitrary  retirement  age  of  65 
originated  during  the  depression  when 
It  was  necessary  to  increase  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  younger  workers.  Such  a 
restrictive  measure  is  totally  unnecessary 
in  todays  high -employment  economy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nat- 
ural Impact  of  this  limitation.  Many 
older  persons  are  pressured  into  not 
working  for  fear  of  losing  their  benefits. 
As  a  result  of  this,  a  vast  pool  of  valuable 
skills  acquired  through  years  and  years 
of  hard,  honest  work  are  totally  lost  to 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  limitation  files 
in  the  face  of  a  fact  widely  accepted  by 
the  Federal  Government,  gerontologlsts. 
and  others  concerned  with  the  health  of 
the  elderly.  That  fact  is  that  the  hiring 
and  retention  of  older  workers  In  all 
aspects  of  the  economy  is  ver>'  "good 
medicine"  for  the  elderly.  It  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  and 
removing  this  limitation  is  one  way  to 
do  precisely  that. 

In  my  opinion,  this  aspect  of  the  social 
security  program  is  illogical  and  Inequi- 
table. Income  from  investments  Is  not 
counted  in  determining  whether  bene- 
fits shall  be  reduced.  Thus,  a  rich  man 
who  has  thousands  of  dollars  in  divi- 
dends and  interest  coming  in  every  year 
can  sit  t>ack  and  collect  his  full  check 
every  month.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poor  man  who  never  had  the  time,  much 


less  the  money,  to  enter  the  world  of  in- 
vestments, and  who  might  need  to  con- 
tinue working  as  a  matter  of  economic 
survival  for  himself  and  his  family,  can- 
not work  without  being  subject  to  this 
penalty.  This  is  simply  not  right 

Mr.  President,  I  still  believe  that  the 
earned  income  limitation  should  be  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  social  security 
laws.  However,  I  also  realize,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  that  the  Senate  is  not 
likely  to  take  this  action  today.  Under 
the  present  structure  of  the  social  secu- 
rity laws,  such  action  would  simply  be 
too  expensive.  Nevertheless,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  barriers  to 
work  should  be  removed,  and  thus  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  endorse,  and  to  jom  as  a 
cosponsor  of,  the  Robert  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
previously  joined  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  Tower  >  on  an  amendment 
similar  to  this  one  of  Seiiator  Robert  C. 
Byrd. 

The  amendment  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  this  effort  to  bring  this  mean- 
ingful reform  to  the  social  security  svs- 
tem. 

Mr.  BUCKLEJY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe wholeheartdly  to  the  reasoning 
both  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
TowEK)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ( Mr.  Thurmond  >  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  drafted  and  was  prepared 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Tower 
amendment  that  woiHd  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  gradually  scaling  down  the  age 
limit  and  increasing  the  ceiling  on  earn- 
ings, to  the  end  that  by  1980  there  would 
be  no  restrictions  whatever  on  the  abil- 
ity of  social  security  recipients  to  con- 
tinue to  earn  what  they  were  capable  of 
earning. 

I  believe  the  present  system  is  arbi- 
trary. I  believe  It  is  unfair.  I  believe  it 
Is  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
aged. 

I  am,  however,  very  much  taken  by 
the  force  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  •  Mr.  Curti^>  . 
We  carmot  operate  in  a  fiscal  vacuum. 
I  share  his  concern  over  the  possibility 
tliat  we  may  bankrupt  the  social  security 
system.  I.  therefore,  will  not  offer  my 
amendment  No.  734.  Although  I  will  vote 
for  the  Tower  amendment  as  signaling 
the  direction  in  which  we  should  move. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion,  Mr. 
President,  to  urge  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  consider  how  best  we  can  phase 
our  way  out  of  these  restrictions  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  time  and  with  ade- 
quate financing. 

I  declare  now  that  I  will  introduce  my 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  inde- 
pendently of  tliis  debate,  and  will  ask 
that  it  be  considered  seriously  by  the 
committee. 

Another  aspect  that  concerns  me,  and 
is  relevant  to  the  ftntmcing  of  social  se- 
curity, has  to  do  with  how  one  should 
treat  social  security  income  and  how  one 
should  treat  earned  income. 

I  believe  that  If  we  were  to  consider 
classifying  social  .security  income  as  tax- 
able while  providing  for  an  exemption 
equal  to  the  higher  amount  of  the  social 
security  receipts,  or  the  personal  income 
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Lax  exemption  that  Is  provided  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code;  If  we  were  to  do 
that,  then  every  dollar  earned  by  the  el- 
derly over  and  above  social  security  re- 
ceipts would  be  taxable  and  therefore 
would  go  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  other  words,  such  a  system  would 
impose  no  additional  burden  on  those 
living  wholly  on  social  security,  but  it 
would  accelerate  the  tradeoff  between 
the  expenses  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem caused  by  elinunating  restrictions  on 
earnings  and  the  moneys  flowing  into  the 
Treasury. 

Mr   HELMS  Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Pearson  i  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  recognized. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr  President.  I  think 
the  most  interesting  sispect  of  this  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  has  been  that 
everyone  agrees  with  even,one  eli;e.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  is  eminently  correct  in  his  warn- 
ing that  the  social  security  system  can 
easily  be  bankrupted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr  Robert  C.  Bytuj)  is 
right  on  target  with  his  proposal,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towkr)  is 
right  on  target  with  his  proposal.  I  think 
that  what  we  are  doing  Ls  admitting  that 
social  security  Is  In  a  mess  and  needs  a 
complete  overhaul  It  has  reached  the 
point  that  it  Is  regarded  by  many  citizens 
as  a  boondoggle  and  a  bleak  heritage 
for  the  young  people  of  today  who  will 
have  to  pay,  throughout  their  lives,  for 
our  failure  to  do  our  duty  It  is  high 
time  that  Congress  took  a  look  at  the 
whole  system 

If  these  two  amendments  are  agreed 
to.  I  intend  to  withdraw  my  amendment 
No.  740.  I  confess  that  I  did  not  submit 
it  with  the  Idea  that  it  would  be  approved 
by  this  Senate;  I  submitted  it  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  imposing  upon  elderly 
citizens  a  burden  that  they  should  not 
bear:  namely,  the  burden  of  Idleness, 
particularly  m  a  time  when  their  serv- 
ices are  needed,  when  they  could  legiti- 
mately and  properly  earn  additional  rev- 
enue to  offset  the  ravages  of  Inflation. 

I  have  another  amendment,  which  I 
shall  call  up  presently.  It  relates  to  the 
whole  problem  of  social  security  as  it 
pertains  to  Inflation.  Inflation  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  are  having  this  difficulty  It 
Ls  the  reason  why  the  political  football 
called  social  security  is  being  kicked 
around  two  or  three  times  at  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  If  we  can  somehow, 
bring  inflation  under  control,  then  our 
problems  with  social  security  will  also 
be  brought  under  control.  The  only  way 
we  are  going  to  bring  inflation  under 
control  in  this  country  is  by  balancing 
the  Federal  budget.  And  that  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  which  I  shall 
call  up  :n  a  few  minutes 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
that  certain  Senators  be  added  a«  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  They  are 
Senators  Rawdolph.  Allew.  Aikzk.  Dom- 
nncx.  THTJUfOND.  Helms.  BisEif.  Pxrct. 


Stevxks.  CHtnicH.  Tower.  Bartlett, 
BucKiEY.  Dole,  Bayh.  Gravel,  Hartkb, 
Cannon.  Sch\^-ckes,  WaLLAMs.  Hum- 
phrey, and  RiBicorr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  as  amended  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  The  amendment 
would  raise  to  $3,000  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional wages  which  can  be  gained  by  a 
social  security  recipient  before  he  re- 
ceives any  reduction  in  his  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  The  amendment  would 
also  lower  from  72  to  70  the  age  above 
which  the  income  limitation  has  no  im- 
pact. 

I  have  Joined  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  and  feel  that  fairness 
dictates  that  the  amendment  be  ap- 
proved. It  Is  unreasonable  for  the  Social 
Security  System  to  continue  to  penalize 
our  older  citizens  merely  because  they 
wish  to  continue  employment  and  main- 
tain an  earned  mcome  beyond  the  age  of 
65.  If  an  individual  has  worked  the  re- 
quired number  of  years  to  become  ehgible 
for  social  security  benefits,  he  should  be 
able  to  enjoy  them  in  full  even  if  he 
wishes  to  continue  employment. 

Social  security  payments  are  not  gra- 
tuities made  available  by  the  Federal 
Government.  They  are  simply  a  repay- 
ment of  our  own  earnings  which  we  have 
deposited  In  trust  as  a  regiilar  contribu- 
tion from  our  salaries.  They  are  pay- 
ments we  have  contributed  along  with 
our  employers. 

The  earnings  celling  logically  makes 
no  sense  because  the  funds  are  our  con- 
tribution in  the  first  place.  But  even  more 
shocking  Is  the  fact  that  the  beneficiary 
most  often  penalized  by  the  mcome 
limitation  is  the  Individual  who  has  the 
greatest  need  for  more  income  than  his 
social  serurit-  benefits  can  provide.  In- 
dlvldua'r  whc  i^.t  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  amassing  some  wealth  prior  to 
their  retirement  and  who  usually  do 
not  have  a  great  need  for  additional  In- 
come are  not  affected  by  the  Income 
limitation.  As  strange  as  it  may  seem. 
Income  from  bonds,  stocks,  investments, 
copyrights,  patents,  rentals,  dividends, 
and  other  pensions  is  not  counted  as 
Income  in  determining  whether  the  in- 
come limitation  has  been  reached  and 
social  security  benefits  should  be  re- 
duced by  $1  for  every  $2  of  additional 
income.  It  Is  only  Individuals  who  con- 
tinue to  work  and  earn  wages  who  are 
penalized  by  the  Income  limitation,  and 
it  is  these  Individuals  who  unfortunately 
most  often  have  the  greatest  need  for 
the  additional  funds. 

The  Impact  of  inflation  on  our  older 
residents  has  made  it  necessary  for  them 
In  many  instances  to  obtain  Income  from 
sources  other  than  social  security.  This 
In  Itself  is  another  reason  for  raising  the 
Income  limitation.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
11 -percent  social  security  Increase  au- 
thorized in  this  legislation  will  help  re- 
lieve some  of  the  flnancial  pressures 
which  have  forced  some  of  our  older 
citizens  back  to  work.  But  those  social 
security  ellglbles  who  continue  to  be 
employed  beyond  age  65  merely  because 
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they  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  their  work 
and  the  additional  Income  that  they  re- 
ceive for  It  should  be  able  to  work  with- 
out suffering  a  reduction  In  their  social 
security  benefits. 

Therefore  Join  In  support  of  the 
amendment  and  am  hopeful  that  as  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  is  better  able 
to  bear  the  financial  stress  of  additional 
payments,  the  Income  limitation  can  be 
raised  even  higher  and  eventually  re- 
moved from  the  law. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  "present"  on  the  amendment 
to  lower  the  age  from  72  to  70  for  recipi- 
ents of  social  security  to  begin  receiving 
benefits,  since  I  would  be  personally  af- 
fected by  the  outcome  of  the  vote. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  favored  allow- 
ing recipients  of  soclaJ  security  to  earn 
up  to  $3,000  a  year  without  having  the 
social  security  benefits  affected.  No  im- 
pediment should  be  allowed  that  will  dis- 
courage people  from  working. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
again  today  in  support  of  Amendment 
No.  639.  a  separate  bill,  S.  1982.  I  had 
earlier  cosponsored  before  It  was  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  H  R.  3153.  This 
amendment  would  raise  the  celling  on 
outside  earnings  to  $3,000  before  deduc- 
tions in  Social  Security  benefits  are  made 
and  would  also  lower  from  72  to  70  the 
age  at  which  no  deductions  are  made  for 
outside  earnings. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  social  security 
beneficiaries  imder  the  age  of  72  have 
their  benefits  reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2 
they  earn  In  excess  of  $2,100  per  year. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  rea- 
sons which  motivated  restrictions  on  out- 
side earnings  have  their  roots  In  the  de- 
pression era.  In  fact  there  were  the 
years  in  which  this  legislation  was  Ini- 
tiated. The  Idea  was  to  force  out  older 
workers,  leaving  Jobs  open  for  younger 
wage  earners  supporting  families. 

The  Impact  of  thLs  rastrlctlon  In  to- 
day's world  has  a  most  disadvantageous 
effect.  Many  older  persons  are  pressured 
Into  not  working  for  fear  of  losing  their 
benefits.  As  a  result,  a  vast  pool  of  valu- 
able skills  acquired  through  years  and 
years  of  hard  work  are  totally  lost  to  the 
country.  This  loss,  however.  Is  minuscule, 
when  compared  to  the  loss  an  older  per- 
son feels  when  realizing  his  new  status  In 
our  society  Is  equivalent  to  the  statiis  of 
"noncontributor." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  elderly  citizens  In  New 
Mexico  carefully  detailing  the  effect  of 
the  present  very  low  outside  earnings 
limitation.  These  are  citizens  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives  and  have  contrib- 
uted their  share  of  social  security  taxes 
They  have  placed  a  high  value  on  the 
work  ethic.  They  have  been  concerned 
with  contributing  rather  than  with  tak- 
ing. 

Now  that  It  is  time  to  "take,"  the  bene- 
fits are  eliminated  by  unreasonably  low 
restrictions  on  outside  earnings. 

Even  beyond  these  obvious  facts.  It  is 
obvious  to  me  that  it  Is  the  poor  who 
suffer  most  from  outside  earnings  lim- 
itations. If  our  senior  citizens  are  willing 
and  able  to  work.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  should  not  be  penalized  for  doing 
so. 
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I  would  even  be  willing  to  consider 
the  removal  of  all  earnings  limitations. 
This  amendment  to  raise  the  earnings 
limitation  and  to  lower  the  age  Limit  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  pro- 
posal. 

SENATOR    RANDOLPH    SUPPORTS    ETTORT    TO    HELP 
ELOEKLT    CmZXNS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
by  my  distinguished  and  able  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  to  raise  the  outside  Income  limita- 
tion to  $3,000  for  America's  social  security 
beneficiaries.  The  cruel  vice  of  limited 
Income  and  soaring  inflation  has 
squeezed  our  Nation's  elderly  citizens 
beyond  endurance.  Too  many  who  have 
worked  for  most  of  their  lifetimes  sud- 
denly discover  the  retirement  dream 
turned  into  a  nightmare  of  sacrifice  and 
deprivation.  The  shining  vision  of  the 
so-called  golden  years  is  not  fulfilled. 
Witnesses  before  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  have  repeated  stories  of  des- 
perate struggle  and  near  starvation. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  limitation 
of  $2,400  of  Income  earned  outside  of 
social  security  benefits  Is  totally  unreal- 
istic In  these  Inflationary  times.  Rising 
food,  shelter,  and  medical  costs  leave  a 
major  segment  of  our  elderly  population 
defenseless  and  helpless.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility, indeed  our  duty,  as  a  humane 
nation  to  work  for  programs  to  assure 
worthy  older  Americans  the  dignity, 
decency,  and  security  of  a  full  life.  They 
must  have  sufficient  Income  support  and 
adequate  health  care.  To  do  less  would 
be  to  say  to  the  nearly  29  million  older 
Americans  who  have  endured  wars,  de- 
pression and  now  runaway  Inflation:  "We 
appreciate  your  sacrifices,  your  faith  in 
the  fairness  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  promises  we  made,  but  we 
doubt  that  we  can  help  you  now." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  turn  momentarily  from  the  many 
problems  and  crises  being  thrust  on  us. 
and  look  into  the  puzzled  and  pleading 
eyes  of  this  legion  of  needy  Americans. 
I  urge  support  of  the  amendment.  In 
approving  this  proposal  we  will  be  tell- 
ing our  older  citizens:  "We  do  not  for- 
get." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  occur  imme- 
diately following  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment lowering  to  age  .^.5,  the  term  at 
which  widows  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
benefits 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
Amendment  No  728  The  yea.s  and  navs 
have  been  ri-rirred 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'i'RD  Mr  President. 
this  is  the  amendment  which  would  allow 
widows  to  elect  to  receive  actuarially  re- 
duced benefits  at  age  55  rather  than  at 
age  60.  a,-:  under  present  !aw 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  aim  ounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 'Mr.  McGovERN  i ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya>,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texsis  'Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Hughes',  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark i  are 
necessarily  ab.sent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <Mr  Symington  > ,  is  absent 
because  of  illness 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McGee)  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William 
L.  Scott),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  fMr.  Yottng)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  cMr. 
McClure)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  is  detained  on  ofQclal  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  74, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[No.  627  Leg.] 
TEAS— 74 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bayti 

Beau 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 


Grlffln 

Oumey 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HeimB 

Holllngs 

Huddleeton 

Humphrey 


Muakle 
Nelson 

Nunn 

Paetore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tan 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

WUilams 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Cannon  Jackson 

Case  Javlts 

Church  Johnston 

Cook  Kennedy 

Cotton  Ijong 

Cranston  Mapnuson 

Dole  Mansfield 

Domenlcl  Mathlas 

Domlnlck  McCIeUan 

Eagleton  Mclntyre 

Eastland  Metcalf 

Pulbrlght  Mondale 

Gravel  Mnss 

NATS— 13 

Bartlett  Chiles  Ooldwater 

Bellmon  Curtis  Hruska 

Bennett  Ervln  Roth 

Byrd,  Pannln  Tunney 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Pong 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Baker  McClure  Scott, 

Bentsen  McGee  William  L. 

Clark  McGovern  Symington 

Hansen  Montoya  Young 

Hughes  Packwood 

So  Mr  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment 
was  apreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Is- 
sue now  before  the  Senate  i?  the  un- 
prinied  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrdi,  as 
modified  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  this 
amendment  raises  the  income-earning 
level  from  the  current  $2,400  a  year  to 
$3,000  a  year,  and  carries  with  It  a  m(xl- 
IficaUon  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
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Tower'  lowering  the  age  from  72  to  70, 
at  which  there  is  no  limit. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  this  an  appropriate  time 
to  add  the  names  of  cosponsors? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  It  is  proper  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  E.^YH,  Mr  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  may  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  728  and 
the  pending  amendment:  Senators 
Bayh.  Hartke.  Cannon,  Schv^eiker, 
RiBicoFF.  Humphrey,  and  Gravel,  and 
that  the  name  of  Senator  Chii  es  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  tills  amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The   legislative   clerk   called   the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND  (when  his  name  was 
called  • .  Present. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  B^iTlD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texa.s  Mr. 
Benlsen'.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr. 
Hughes  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee  ' .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr,  McGovern  ' .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
are  necessarily  absent, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Symington,'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Clark  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
•  Mr.  McGee  '   would  each  vote  "yea," 

Mr,  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr,  B.vker  > , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Bennett  , 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr,  William 
L,  Scott  I,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  '  Mr.  Young  '  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Mc- 
CLtTiE^  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  P.^cKwcK)r; '  are  absent  on  ofHcial 
business. 

The  Senator  fro.-n  Wyoming  'Mr  Han- 
sen' and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe    are  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yea^  83, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


(No,   528   I^g.J 

YEAS — 83 

.'ibcu.'-ezk 

Cotton 

HoUlngs 

Aiken 

Cranston 

HniRka 

Allen 

Dole 

Huddleston 

Bartlett 

Domenlcl 

Humphrey 

Bayh 

Domlnlck 

Inouye 

Beall 

Eagleton 

Jackson 

BeUmon 

Eastland 

Javlts 

Bible 

Ervin 

Johnston 

Blden 

FaniUn 

Kennedy 

Brock 

Pong 

Long 

Brocke 

Pulbrlght 

Magnuson 

Buckley 

Ooldwater 

Mansfield 

Bxirdlck 

Oi»Tel 

Mathtas      **=■- 

Byrd. 

Orlffln 

McClrtlan        »■ 

Harry  P  ,  Jr 

Qumey 

Mclntyre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Hart 

Metcalf 

C'annon 

}ia.-tit' 

Mondale 

CaM 

Hhsite:; 

Moss 

Chiles 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Church 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Cook 

Helms 

Nunn 
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P«atore 

Rotb 

SteveosoQ 

Pmltsoq 

Scbwviker 

Taft 

PfU 

Scott.  Hu«h 

Talmadge 

Percy 

Sparkznan 

Tower 

Proxmire 

Stafford 

Tunney 

Raudolpb 

StennU 

Welcker 

Rlblcoff 

Steven* 

NATS— 1 
Curt  la 

Wiuiama 

ANSWERJSD  "PRESKNT"— I 

Tburmond 

NOT  VOllNO— 15 

Baker 

McClure 

Scott. 

Bennett 

McOee 

WUllamL. 

Bentsen 

McGovern 

Symln«toa 

Clark 

Montoya 

Young 

Hanaen 

Pack  wood 

Hugbea 

Sax  be 

So  Mr.  RoBKRT  C.  Btrd's  amendment, 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  previous  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE   i-'KuM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Us  read- 
ing clerics,  emnounced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  sunendments  of  the 
Senate  to  thv  bill  iH.R.  11104)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  of  $10,700.- 
000.000  In  the  public  debt  limit  and  to 
extend  the  period  to  which  this  tem- 
porary limit  applies  to  June  30.  1974." 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURTTY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bJl  iH.R.  3153)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make 
certain  technical  and  conforming 
changes. 

AscnroMurr  no.  in 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  732  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

At  tb«  end  of  tb«  bill  add  a  new  tltl«  aa 

f OUOWS : 

Sscnow  1  Beginning  with  the  flacal  year 
1975.  the  non-Cruat-fund  expendUurea  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  dxtrtng 
each  flacal  year  shall  not  exceed  ita  revenue* 
from  all  nontruat  source*  for  such  year 

Sic  2  (a I  Beginning  with  the  flacal  year 
1975.  the  President  shall  aubmlt  a  budget 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921.  aa  amended,  in  which  non-tnist- 
fund  expxendltures  do  not  exceed  non-trust- 
fund  revenue*  for  each  fiscal  year 

(bi  The  provisions  of  this  section  may  b« 
adjusted  to  reflect  any  additional  revenue* 
of  the  Oovemment  received  during  a  fiscal 
year  resulting  from  tax  leglalaUon  enacted 
after  the  submlaaton  of  th«  budget  for  tucb 
fiscal  year. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
DoMiNici  I .  The  Senate  wlU  be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  more  than  5  minutes 
because  the  amendment  Is  so  clear  that 
It  does  not  need  much  discussion, 

Mr.  President,  we  are  today  consider- 
ing a  piece  of  legislation  of  astronomical 
proportions.  Despite  the  rhetoric  we 
might  engage  in  on  this  floor  and  despite 
all  the  press  releases  we  may  Issue  to  our 
constituents,  the  real  nitty-gritty  of  the 
problem  of  social  security  lies  In  the  In- 
flation that  Is  paralyzing  the  future  of 
our  young  people,  and  frustrating  the 
lives  of  senior  citizens  who  are  left  help- 
less In  trj-lng  to  exist  amidst  constantly 
rising  living  costs. 

I  simply  say  that  If  we  do  not  balance 
the  Federal  budget  and  thereby  curb  In- 
flation, we  will  continue  to  Invoke  the  in- 
equities and  unfairness  of  the  Soclad  Se- 
curity System. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  dog  is  chas- 
ing its  tail,  and  the  young  people  of  this 
country  in  future  years  will  have  to  pay 
the  price  for  our  ftUlure  to  face  up  to  our 
duty. 

I  point  out  again  that  the  Federal  debt 
limit  was  raised  by  the  Senate  by  an- 
other $10.7  billion  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  I  am  advised  that  the  Interest 
alone  on  the  Federal  debt  already  in  ex- 
istence will  be  $27.5  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Mr.  President,  to  reiterate  what  I  have 
said  many  times  before,  this  $27.5  billion 
tab  that  the  American  taxpayers  pay — In 
Interest  alone  on  the  existing  Federal 
debt — each  year  amounts  to  $52,000  a 
minute  Or  $878,  Mr.  President,  every 
time  the  clock  ticks,  and  this,  mind  you, 
is  for  Interest  alone  on  the  existing  Fed- 
eral debt. 

I  say  that  a  remedy  such  as  this 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr 
Ha«ry  P.  Bthd,  Ja>,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  me  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  really  serious  about  doing 
something  for  the  older  people  of  this 
country.  And  the  way  to  do  It  Is  not 
merely  through  adJusUng  the  social  se- 
curity law,  and  increasing  the  tax  bur- 
den, but  by  changing  the  way  of  fiscal 
life  in  the  United  States.  Our  present 
way  of  doing  things.  Mr.  President,  is 
simply  lrre.sponsible. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina for  his  amendment  and  for  his  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  be  associated  with 
him. 

I  am  reminded  in  1973  of  the  year  1928 
when  the  country  of  Austria  was  going 
through  the  welfare  statlsm  that  we 
are  going  through  at  the  present  time. 
They  were  sijendlng  money  that  they 
did  not  have  The  Austrian  mark  was  re- 
garded as  the  cornerstone  of  world 
currency. 

I  remember  the  warning  that  came 
from  other  countries  to  Austria  at  that 


time.  Austria  paid  no  heed  to  them.  The 
Austrian  mark  went  bankrupt,  and  the 
world  depression  started. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  operating  with 
dynamite  when  we  spend  money  that  we 
do  not  have.  I  do  not  care  how  nice  it 
sounds  to  the  recipient  of  social  security, 
it  will  not  do  him  any  good  if  the  dollar 
goes  down  the  tube.  The  entire  social 
security  system  Is  In  danger  of  collapsing 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  withstand  the 
type  of  abuses  we  are  heaping  on  It 
today. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  point- 
ing out  the  dangers  to  the  American 
people.  We  will  do  a  great  disservice  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  entire 
world  if  we  risk  bankruptcy  and  spend 
money  that  we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  pending  amendment, 
would  help  to  balance  the  budget  If 
agreed  to.  It  does  not  help  balance  the 
budget  that  we  are  now  working  on.  It 
would  become  effective  for  the  budget 
which  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
next  January. 

It  Is  long  past  time.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me.  when  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  get  back  to 
balancing  Its  budget.  The  amendment 
offered^  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  W)rth  Carolina  requires  that  this 
be  done  on  the  new  budget  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  In  January'. 

I  emphasize  that  this  measure  would 
not  affect  the  existing  budget.  It  does 
not  affect  the  budget  which  Congress  iS 
now  considering.  It  would  become  effec- 
tive for  the  budget  to  he  submitted  for 
the  new  fiscal  year. 

Mr  President,  the  American  people 
are  being  subjected  to  very  severe  infla- 
tion. These  huge  budget  deficits  are  the 
major  cause  of  the  infiatlon. 

When  Mr  WUUam  McChesney  Mar- 
tin, the  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — who  Is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  ablest  financial  experts  In  the 
world — testified  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  about  this  question.  I 
asked.  "How  can  the  average  citizen — 
not  the  wealthy  who  can  protect  them- 
selves one  way  or  the  other — but  how- 
can  the  average  man  or  woman  In  this 
country  protect  himself  or  herself 
against  this  very  severe  Inflation  which 
Is  continuing  and  which.  I  think,  will 
continue  to  accelerate?" 

Mr.  Martin  said: 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  do.  But  I  think  it  Is 
Important,  if  inflation  Is  to  be  controlled 
that  the  Federal  spending  be  controlled. 

I  said:  "Would  it  be  accurate  to  say 
that  perhaps  the  best  way  In  which  the 
average  citizens  of  our  country  can  pro- 
tect themselves  against  Inflation  would 
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be  to  demand  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  their  elected  representatives, 
that  they  get  back  to  balancing  the  budg- 
et and  eUminate  these  smashing 
deflclts." 

Mr.  Martin  replied  that  that  was  the 
purport  of  his  testimony,  that  we  elim- 
inate these  huge  deficits  and  get  back  to 
balancing  the  budget. 

The  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  seeking  to  do  Just  that  with  his 
amendment.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
him. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  always  encouraged  by  the 
remarks  of  my  fnend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  fight  for  fiscal  sanity,  as 
was  his  distinguished  father  before  liim. 
I  am  proud  at  all  times  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  on  a  con- 
solidated budget  basis,  which  is  the  way 
economists.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  say  that  we  ought  to  keep  the  bud- 
get, the  administration  projects  that  in 
this  fiscal  year  Federal  Government  will 
take  In  as  much  money  in  taxes  as  It 
spends. 

Admittedly-  we  will  have  a  deficit  on  a 
Federal  fimds  basis,  which  was  the  old- 
fashioned  away  to  keep  the  budget.  How- 
ever, if  we  consider  the  surpluses  we  build 
up  In  our  trust  funds,  we  will  have  a 
balanced  budget.  However,  we  would 
have  a  deficit  on  a  Federal  funds  basis. 
The  pending  amendment  would  require  a 
big  cutback  In  spending,  even  though  we 
really  have  a  balanced  budget  overall. 

It  Is  the  point  of  view  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  economists 
that  we  are  In  good  shape  and  have  a 
balanced  budget,  but  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  we  are  now  required  to  cut 
back  on  Federal  spending.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  liberals  and  mod- 
erates In  this  bod^v  that  is  sort  of  ridicu- 
lous on  the  face  of  it:  a  great  big  cutback 
in  spending  even  though  we  have  a  bal- 
anced budget 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  energy  crisis,  we  are  In  grave  dan- 
ger of  a  recession.  This  amendment 
would  mean  we  could  not  step  up  Govern- 
ment spending  to  keep  the  recession  from 
becoming  a  depression  This  Is  Herbert 
Hoover  economics  reincarnated.  To  cut 
spending  if  we  go  Into  a  recession  will 
guarantee  the  deepest  depression  since 
1929.  or  one  deeper  than  1929  That  Is 
stone  age  economics. 

Mr.  President,  quite  the  opposite  of 
this  proposal,  I  have  urged  that  the  ad- 
ministration get  their  plans  ready  so 
that.  In  the  event  that  this  energy  crisis, 
with  all  the  layoffs  that  are  occurring  in 
the  airlines,  the  transportation  Indus- 
try, and  elsewhere,  becomes  worse.  It  can 
be  offset.  If  need  be,  by  Government 
spending  to  keep  this  country  from  being 
in  a  deep  depression  as  well  as  keeping 
people  from  freezing  around  the  coun- 
try. I  have  some  hope  that  they  might  do 
something  along  that  line,  to  be  ready 
in  case  we  do  run  into  that  type  of 
emergency. 

What  kind  of  sense  would  It  make  If 
we  say  another  Herbert  Hoover  program 
of  1929  must  be  used  In  the  event  this 
energy  crisis  puts  us  into  a  recession? 


This  will  only  guarantee  that  the  reces- 
sion goes  deeper  than  the  depression  of 
1929. 

That  is  what  we  would  be  asking  for 
by  voting  for  this  amendment.  If  we  go 
Into  a  recession  and  Government  reve- 
nues fall  off.  we  cut  spending.  As  we  go 
farther  down,  we  cut  spending  some 
more  and,  as  we  go  farther  down,  we 
continue  to  cut  spending,  so  that  Gov- 
ernment revenue  outweighs  every  other 
consideration  on  the  way  down.  That 
makes  about  as  much  sense  as  some  other 
things  I  have  seen  in  Government.  Mr. 
President,  but  we  ought  to  know  better 
by  now.  having  learned  a  hard  lesson 
from  what  happened  in  1929  and  what 
happened  when  unwise  fiscal  and  tax 
policies  and  unwise  monetarj-  poUcies 
put  this  countr\-  in  deep  trouble 

I  would  hope  we  had  learned  .some- 
thing about  this  kind  of  thing,  and  that 
other  factors  are  sometimes  more  Impor- 
tant than  just  stacking  up  dollars  to  see 
which  pile  Is  higher  than  the  other. 
There  are  better  ways  to  approach  some 
of  these  problems. 

TTils  amendment  does  not  belong  on 
this  bill.  It  is  Irrelevant  to  the  bill.  It  Is 
an  entirely  different  matter.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  It  Is  to  be  offered  at  all,  it  would 
seem  to  me  It  should  have  been  offered 
on  the  debt  limit  bill,  or  should  be  offered 
on  the  budget  control  bill  that  will  be 
coming  along  later  on.  and  at  an  appro- 
priate time  I  .shall  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  but  I  shall  withhold  that 
motion  now  in  the  event  that  .someone 
cares  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  I  certainly 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  attemnt  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  try  to  put  fiscal  resoonslblllty 
back  Into  the  Federal  budget,  I  think  we 
all  share  that  desire,  and  are  trying  to 
work  toward  that  end  in  different  ways. 
Tlie  objection  I  would  have  to  this 
amendment  Is  that  It  would  remove  the 
flexibility  we  may  need  In  periods  of 
economic  recession.  The  Federal  budget 
Is  an  instrument  which  has  an  Impact 
on  the  economy,  and  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
carefully  study  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  in  the 
budget  reform  bill  that  has  now  been 
unanimously  reported  out.  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor  together  with  Senator  Sam 
Ervin. 

I  think  that  bill,  and  procedures  that 
we  have  established  which,  first  of  all. 
put  backdoor  spending  under  the  control 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  where 
It  does  not  now  lie,  and  would  also  re- 
quire that  Congress  establish  a  celling 
on  its  budget  overall  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  expend  money — right  now  our 
budget  ends  up  being  the  total  of  all  of 
our  subtotal  expenditures  that  we  appro- 
priate through  the  course  of  the  year. 
and  that  Is  what  leaves  us  In  this  deplor- 
able condition  where.  In  heights  of 
prosperity  such  as  the  past  4  years,  we 
have  run  up  another  $100  billion  In 
deficits — If  we  would  start  out  at  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  take  a 
look  at  the  economy  and  see  what  fiscal 
impact  we  want  on  the  economy,  then 
establish  a  ceiling,  and  then  work  with 
the   subceUlng    arrangement    that    has 


been  worked  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr,  Muskte  ' .  with 
which  we  now  totally  concur,  to  give  us 
goals  where  we  weigh  one  priority  against 
another,  and  then  make  it  exceedingly 
diflScult,  once  we  estabhsh  that  overall 
ceiling,  to  break  the  ceiling— it  could 
only  be  done  in  two  ways,  either  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  set  aside  the  rules, 
or  by  putting  in  a  new  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  requires  us  to  take  an  overall, 
entire  look  at  the  picture  again— I  think 
tliat  would  be  a  more  flexible  way.  but 
a  reasonable   way  to  approach  it 

I  would  hate  to  see  U5  put  ourselves  in 
a  straitjacket  at  a  time  of  economic  re- 
cession when  we  had  large  scale  im- 
employ.ment,  when  welfare  costs  were 
high,  and  we  needed  to  use  the  fiscal 
poUcy  of  the  Federal  budget  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  rather  than  depress  it.  to 
have  us  in  a  straitjacket  at  that  time 
and  imable  to  move. 

But  again  I  say  I  concur  «nth  the 
overall  objectives,  and  I  share  the  frus- 
tration, of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  would  have  to.  regretfully,  vote 
against  this  amendment,  but  would  do  so 
in  the  hope  that  we  will  move  toward 
adoption  of  the  budget  reform  bill,  which 
will  get  at  the  same  kind  of  problem  and 
stop  this  endless  deficit  spending,  parti- 
cularly in  boom  periods 

Mr    FONG.  Mr   President,  may  I  ask 
the   distinguished   Senator   from'  North 
Carohna  a  question? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
Mr  FONG  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate'' 

Mr  HELMS.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  put  the  Senate  on 
record  one  way  or  the  other,  I  have  ac- 
complished an  ancillarv'  purpose  here; 
I  have  got  the  adrenalin  of  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  stirred  up  a  Utile  bit. 
But  at  least  we  are  thinking  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  fiscal  responsibility 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr,  PONG  L*;  the  Senator  referring 
to  trust  fund  money'' 

Mr  HELMS  I  am  referring  to  non- 
trust  fund  money, 

Mr  FONG,  What  is  the  Senator's  po- 
sition in  reference  to  trust  funds? 

Mr,  HELMS,  We  address  ourselves  only 
to  nontrust  fund  expenditures,  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr,  FONG  Mr,  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  present  budget  system,  we  are 
under  a  unified  budget  system.  Prior  to 
the  administration  of  President  L\Tidon 
Johnson,  we  were  on  a  general  funds 
budget,  but  the  Vietnam  situation  es- 
calated expenditures  so  much  that  a 
tremendous  deficit  was  created,  and  the 
administration  was  forced,  more  or  less, 
to  achieve  a  lower  deficit  So  it  called 
upon  all  the  money  in  the  trust  funds, 
and  collected  all  this  money  into  what 
we  call  a  unified  budget.  By  putting  all 
this  money  into  a  fund  known  as  a  uni- 
fied budget.  President  Johnson  cut  down 
his  deficit  by  $4  billion  to  $7  billion,  as  I 
understand. 

So,  today,  we  are  following  a  budgetary 
program  which  carries  a  budget  deficit 
of,  probably,  another  $4  to  $5  bilUon 
more  than  the  deficit  that  has  been 
shown  to  the  public.  Thus,  wh^n  we  talk 
about  a  budget  deficit  of  $12  billion,  we 
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are  actually  talking  about  a  budget  defi- 
cit of  $17  billion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  FONG.  Because  we  have  to  add 
another  $5  billion  more,  for  the  money 
that  we  receive  from  our  trust  funds,  like 
money  that  goes  Into  the  social  security 
program  and  money  that  goes  Into  the 
highway  fcjrogram  By  spending  that 
money  as  it  comes  in.  and  saying  It  is 
part  of  the  general  fund,  we  are  just  de- 
ceiving ourselves. 

Mr  President,  the  program  which  we 
are  not  trying  to  amend  is  known  as  the 
social  security  program  It  was  based  on 
the  theory  that  this  was  an  Insurance 
program  and  that  the  premiums  paid  in 
by  the  workingman  would  some  day  be 
used  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  receive 
benefits  when  he  retired. 

If  we  were  running  an  insurance  com- 
pany and  were  rurming  it  the  way  we  ask 
Members  of  Congress  to  run  it.  we  would 
all  be  in  jail  [laughter!  because  the 
premiums  that  come  into  the  program 
are  now  being  used  for  the  present  re- 
cipients of  the  program,  and  when  those 
people,  now  paying  In  presently,  come 
to  receive  their  beneflU,  there  will  be  no 
more  mrney  in  the  program. 
Let  me  explain. 

If  we  were  running  a  private  insurance 
company,  all  of  us  would  be  paying  pre- 
miums, and  when  we  arrived  at  age  65, 
we  would  e.xpect  to  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  money  because  of  the  premi- 
ums we  had  paid  in. 

What  we  are  saying  now,  in  the  way  we 
are  working  out  this  program,  is  that  aU 
the  premiums  that  come  In— say  It  is 
$1  million,  and  only  $900,000  goes  out^ 
because  our  recipients  are  now  receiving 
$900,000,  we  say  we  have  $100  000  In 
surplus- 

Actually.  we  do  not  have  $100,000  In 
surplus.  We  do  not  have  any  money  In 
surplus  because  we  have  used  up  ail  the 
money  that  should  have  been  placed  In 
the  reserve  fund,  in  a  surplus  fund,  to 
Uke  care  of  the  anticipated  costs  for 
those  arriving  at  that  certain  age  at 
which  they  receive  their  benefit*. 

So,  when  v.e  talk  about  having  a  sur- 
plus in  the  sociaJ  security  program,  we 
are  just  fooling  ourselves,  because  we  do 
not  have  a  surplus  In  the  social  security 
program. 

If  we  were  to  stop  the  social  seciulty 
program  as  of  today  and  say  that  every- 
one now  in  the  social  security  program 
can  continue  to  pay  premiums  Into  the 
social  security  program,  but  we  would 
not  admit  any  more  new  members,  when 
we  would  reach  the  age  of  65,  that  fund 
which  has  accumulated  because  of  our 
premiums,  would  be  broke 

As  I  understand  It.  we  are  now  approxi- 
mately $300  billion  to  $400  billion  in  the 
hole.  If  we  were  to  carry  out  the  Social 
Security  program  as  any  other  Insurance 
company  would  be  called  upon  to  do  so 
by  Stat«  Insurance  examiners. 

So.  Mr  President,  finding  ourselves 
In  this  situation,  we  should  not  be  too 
generous  here  in  giving  all  the  various 
benefits  which  have  been  asked  by  the 
various  segments  of  the  community.  We 
must  look  4t  the  program  from  the  stand- 
point that  this  Is  an  insurance  program, 
that  the  premiums  we  have  been  paying 


into  the  program  will  be  called  upon  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  benefits. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  today 
is  to  put  the  load  on  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren.  They  will  be  the  ones 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  bene- 
fits when  we  are  ready  to  receive  our 
benefits,  when  we  reach  the  age  of 
retirement. 

Thus.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  <  Mr.  Hklms  ' . 
He  has  really  given  us  something  to 
think  about.  We  should  be  looking  at  this 
from  a  sound  fiscal  standpoint.  We  can- 
not continue  to  eat  into  this  money, 
which  should  l>e  set  aside  as  a  reserve 
fund  for  future  use,  so  that  by  the  time 
we  get  to  that  age  there  will  be  no  money 
in  the  program  left  and  we  will  be  bank- 
rupt, 

I  applaud  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  presenting  this  amendment  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HELMS  I  thank  the  disUngulshed 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  would  be  the  reaction  of  the 
young  people  of  this  country  if  they 
could  have  an  explanation  such  as  the 
Senate  has  Just  heard  from  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  with  his  lucid  explanation 
relating  to  what  Is  being  done  to  their 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  be  accused  of 
being  a  mossback.  I  may  be  said  to  be 
fossilized.  I  may  be  categorized  as  ar- 
chaic, as  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
has  said,  but  2  and  2  still  make  4  Simple 
arithmetic  stlU  shows  that  to  be  true. 
Let  us  not  play  games.  A  balanced  budget 
Is  a  balanced  budget — and  Senators  to- 
day have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
where  they  stand. 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  make 
anything  of  it  except  that  this  is  a  Gov- 
ernment of  profligacy.  This  Congress — 
this  Senate — is  where  the  fault  lies.  We 
can  change  our  way  of  living — If  we  have 
the  courage  to  do  so. 

This  amendment  may  be  tabled,  but 
let  the  record  be  clear,  gentlemen,  that 
any  Senator  voting  to  table  will  be  saying 
to  that  people  of  the  United  States,  "I 
am  not  willing  to  stand  for  a  balanced 
budget." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  table  the  amend- 
ment. If  you  will.  I  have  become  some- 
what accustomed  to  having  amend- 
ments tabled 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  through  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  For  a  question? 

Mr    HELMS    Just  1  minute. 

Mr  President.  I  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  having  my  amendment  tabled 
but.  nevertheless,  the  people  of  this 
country  will  get  the  message  We  will  be 
voting,  whether  on  a  tabling  motion  or 
on  an  up-and-down  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  question  of  whether  we  are 
willing  to  adopt  the  concept  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

If  an  emergency  arises,  this  Senate 
can  undo  anything  It  has  done,  as  there 
is  nothing  permanent  here,  and  every 
Senator  knows  that. 

But  the  question  is:  Are  we  willing, 
this  day,  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as 


being  in  favor  of  a  balanced  budget? 
This   Senator  from   North   Carolina  is. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   North   Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  yieJd  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr  CHUKCH^Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
ting\xished  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is 

Mr.  HELMS  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  made  a  very  persua- 
sive argument  for  his  amendment — can 
the  Senator  hear  me  now? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  and  I  like  what  I 
hear. 

Mr.  CHL*RCH.  I  am  inclined  to  support 
it.  but  I  want  to  make  sure  I  imderstand 
it. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  section  2 
states: 

Beginning  with  the  fiBcal  year  1975.  the 
President  sh&U  submit  a  budget  pursuant 
to  tbe  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1931. 
as  amended,  in  whlcb  non-trust-fund  ex- 
penditures do  not  exceed  non-trust-fund 
revenues  for  each  fiscal  year. 

As  I  read  that  language,  if  it  became 
law,  Congress  would  merely  be  instruct- 
ing the  President  to  submit  to  Congress 
a  budget  in  balance.  Congress  could  then 
consider  what  parts  of  that  budget  it 
might  want  to  decrease,  and  what  parts 
it  might  want  to  Increase  Compress  can- 
not \>e  bound  by  the  Presidents  budget. 
It  would  simply  receive  from  the  Presi- 
dent a  budget  which  was  in  balance,  and 
then  Congress  could  pass  judgment  on 
it.  Is  that  not  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HELMS  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  eminently  correct. 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment  The  arguments  addressed 
against  It  do  not  seem  to  me  to  t)e  con- 
vincing. Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
Incapacity  to  balance  the  budget  when 
the  President's  budget  calls  for  deficit 
spending  I  have  not  seen  that  done  yet. 
It  will  be  dilBcult  enough  for  Congress 
to  vote  a  balanced  budget,  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  submit  one:  but,  for  years 
the  President  has  submitted  budgets 
badly  out  of  balance  It  has  been  quite 
impossible  for  Congress  to  effect  reduc- 
tions of  a  suflBclent  magnitude  to  bring 
those  budgets  into  balance. 

So.  I  believe  that,  since  we  are  pretty 
much  all  agreed  that  the  state  of  the 
economy  today  calls  for  a  balanced 
budget.  Congress  would  be  well  advised 
to  Instruct  the  President  to  submit  one 
at  the  opening  of  e&ch  new  session. 

For  these  reasons,  I  find  the  amend- 
ment sound  and  I  intend  to  support  It. 

Mr  HEXMS  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  very  much.  The  most  we  are  doing 
is  to  put  ourselves  on  record  We  are  say- 
ing to  the  President,  "Send  us  a  balanced 
budget."  and  then  we  must  overtly  vio- 
late what  we  have  said  to  him.  I  think 
this  Is  a  responsibility  we  should  take. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  read 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Section  1  l)eglns: 

8«cno^f  1.  Beginning  with  the  flscal  year 
1978.  the  non-trust-fund  exptendttures  of  the 
Oovermnent  of  the  Crnlt«d  StAtes  during  each 
fiscal  yecLT  shall  not  exoeed  its  revenues  from 
all  nontrust  sources  for  such  year. 
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Mr.  President,  that  is  as  clear  a.s  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen,  that  under  the 
amendment  we  could  not  spend  $1  more 
than  we  take  in  on  a  Federal  .'und.s  ba^ls 
According  to  the  current  administration 
budget  projections,  in  flscal  year  1974 
we  will  have  a  surplus  of  $15  billion  in 
trust  fund  items.  They  project  a  deficit 
of  $15  billion  on  a  Federal  funds  basis. 
This  means  that  it  this  amendment  were 
in  effect  at  this  time — as  written,  it  goes 
into  effect  next  year — the  President 
would  have  to  make  a  $15  billion  cut  In 
the  budget.  The  amendment  does  not 
talk  about  just  submitting  a  plan  or 
going  through  the  intellectual  exercise, 
but  about  actually  spending  no  more 
than  is  taken  in — which  this  year  would 
mean  cutting  out  $15  billion  of  spending. 

We  have  heard  people  complaining 
about  some  iiTesponsible  cutbacks,  par- 
ticularly those  involving  expenditures  in 
their  States.  But  they  have  not  seen  any- 
thing yet,  compared  to  what  this  amend- 
ment would  mean — if  it  were  effective 
this  year,  a  $15  billion  cut  in  addition  to 
things  that  have  l>een  cut  already.  The 
amendment  is  not  talking  about  an  in- 
tellectual exercLse.  You  have  to  cut  the 
budget  down,  and  you  cannot  spend  one 
dollar  more  than  you  tnke  in.  The 
amendment  does  not  even  tell  the  Presi- 
dent how  or  what  to  cut,  by  the  way — 
just  take  that  meat  ax  and  slash  away. 

Those  who  complain  about  some  irre- 
sponsible cutbacks  in  their  States,  such 
as  cutbacks  of  certain  defense  installa- 
tions and  defense  contractors,  just  have 
not  seen  anything,  compared  to  what 
this  would  mean. 

Section  1  reads: 

Section  1.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1975.  th©  non -trust-fund  expenditures  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  durtng  each 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exeed  its  revenues  from 
all  nontrust  sources  lor  such  year. 

The  President  would  not  have  to  con- 
sult Congress,  but  just  to  take  that  meat 
ax  and  go  to  work  on  the  budget.  That 
would  be  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do  now, 
and  It  would  be  foolish  to  do  next  year. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  do  not  quite  imderstand 
the  Senator.  I  get  the  same  reading  out 
of  section  1  that  he  does,  that  the  ex- 
penditures have  to  equal  the  revenues. 
But  the  Senator  Is  implying  that  the  only 
way  to  make  this  happen  is  through  re- 
duction of  expenditures.  You  could  also 
increase  revenues,  could  you  not,  to  take 
care  of  expenditures? 

Mr.   LONG.   Yes,   you  could  increase 

t&XPS 

Mr.  BEALL.  All  the  President  has  to 
do,  then,  is  to  submit  a  budget  that  Is 
in  balance.  He  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  cut.  He  could  keep  everything  we  have 
but  show  us  the  revenue  that  will  pay 
the  bin.  Is  that  not  correct?  And  Con- 
gress could  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  legislation  raising 
the  taxes  is  passed  and  the  money  comes 
In:  yes.  That  is  what  you  could  do. 

But  here  we  have  a  situation  In  which 
committees  set  up  by  Presidents — 
Democrat  and  Republican — have  recom- 
mended that  the  budget  be  kept  on  a 
consolidated,  overall  basis;  and  that  we 


take  the  view  that  if  we  have  a  balanced 
budget  on  that  basis,  as  long  as  we  are 
taking  in  as  much  money  as  we  are 
spending,  we  can  safely  do  business  in 
that  fashion  One  committee  was  headed 
by  a  very  distinguished  bauicer  and  out- 
standing Republican.  Mr.  David  Ken- 
nedy, a  subsequent  Secreiarv-  of  the 
Treasury- 
Mr.  BROOKE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment. It  requires  that  the  nontrust  fund 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
each  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  its  rev- 
enue, beginning  in  fiscal  1975. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  information 
that  the  dLsimguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  gave  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  that  the  mtent 
of  this  amendment  is  merely  to  instruct 
the  President  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget.  I  do  not  get  that  meaning  from 
the  language  of  thL-^  amendment. 

Could  the  Senator  clarify  whether  we 
are  merely  In.'^tructing  the  President  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget  or  requiring,  as 
the  amendment  says — and  I  think  I  am 
reading  it  correctly — that  the  nontrust 
fund  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment each  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed its  revenues?  Which  is  it? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
section  1.  it  says  that  you  cannot  spend 
any  more  than  you  take  in  on  a  non- 
tnist  fund  ba.sis.  That  is  what  the  lan- 
guage clearly  says. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  section  1  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  i.  Beginning  with  the  flscal  year 
1976.  the  non -trust-fund  expenditures  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  during  each 
flscal  year  shEdl  not  exceed  its  revenues  from 
all  nontrust  sources  for  such  year. 

Section  2  says  that  the  President  shall 
submit  a  balanced  budget  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes:  but  one  cannot 
read  section  2  without  reading  section  1. 
Section  1  Is  an  essential  requirement.  It 
would  appear  to  me  it  is  a  definite 
requirement. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  the  amendment  pro- 
vides is  two  things.  I  cannot  see  whether 
it  makes  any  difference  whether  the  first 
part  is  first  or  the  second  part  is  first. 
What  it  says  is  that  the  President  shall 
submit  a  balanced  budget  on  a  nontrust 
fund  basis,  and  we  will  not  spend  any 
more  than  is  in  that  balanced  budget. 
That  is  on  a  non-trust-fund  basis. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  Is  my  Interpreta- 
tion. I  thought  we  had  a  check  on  It  untU 
the  question  was  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Idsiho  iMr.  Chttrch).  When  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  fMr. 
Helms)  responded,  he  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing that  the  intent  was  merely  to  In- 
struct the  President  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Is  that  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  intends  the  amendment 
to  go? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  Indeed:  it  Is  not  as 
far  Ets  I  Intend  that  It  shall  go.  I  Intend 
that  the  Senate  be  on  record  as  to  a 


balanced  budget.  On  any  occasion  that 
we  stray  from  it.  we  do  so  overtly,  so  that 
the  people  can  see  what  we  have  done. 

Mr,  LONG   Mr,  President.  I  decline  to 
yield  for  speeches.  I  will  yield  for  one  or 
two  more  questions, 

Mr  BROOKE  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered the  question. 

Mr.  LONG,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
point  the  Senator  insists  upon— for  a 
balanced  budget,  on  an  old-fashioned 
basis,  such  as  when  I  came  here  25  years 
ago — I  think  I  have  demonstrated  "what 
that  means. 

I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table 

Mr  CinjRCH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lav 
the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  ask  a  Question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion t-o  lay  on  the  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  shai;  with- 
hold my  motion,  to  allow  the  able  Sena- 
tor to  ask  a  question,  I  vield  for  a  ques- 
tion, 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  think  that,  in  a  way. 
we  have  been  chasing  our  tails  in  this 
argument.  Section  1.  It  Ls  true,  does  call 
for  non-trust  fund  expenditures  to  be 
held  in  line  with  non-trust  fund  revenues 
But  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  instruct  the  President,  first  of  all.  to 
send  to  Congress  a  budget  that  c  onformed 
to  this  standard.  It  is  always  open  to  Con- 
gre.ss.  then.  In  the  exercise  of  its  priv- 
ilege, to  increase  the  budget,  if  it  chooses. 
Section  1  is  not  binding— and  could  not 
be — on  a  future  Congress.  But  we  can 
instruct  the  President  to  help  by  send- 
ing us  a  balanced  budget,  accepting  full 
responsibility  for  any  changes  we  .make 
thereafter.  So  I  think  the  essence  of  the 
amendment  is  as  I  have  discussed  it  here- 
tofore. 

Mr.  LONG  "Hiere.  again,  the  Senator 
complains  that  he  would  not  put  us  into 
this  trap;  and  then  he  tries  to  find  a  wav 
out.  I  have  been  in  those  traps  before. 
The  former  Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr. 
Williams,  used  to  set  such  traps,  and  I 
would  spend  my  time  trying  to  get  out  of 
them. 

I  would  not  worry  about  that,  because 
we  have  a  Republican  President,  and  I 
am  a  Democrat.  Usuall5-  I  can  blame  all 
these  tricks  on  the  Republicans.  But  I 
have  found  that  they  often  spill  over  onto 
Democrats. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG   I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  what  would  happen  as  a  practical 
proposition.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  would  submit  a  budget.  He  would 
put  a  lot  of  tidbits  in  it  and  say.  'I  sug- 
pest  a  tax  increase  of  50  percent.  The 
revenue  from  that  would  be  billions  of 
dollars.  Therefore,  I  am  balancing  the 
budget.  The  cat  is  right  on  yciL'-  back. 
You  go  ahead  and  raise  taxes  by  50  per- 
cent, Othe.-wise.  you  will  have  to  begin 
to_chop  out  all  the  tidbits  I  have  put  in," 

Mr.  LONG.  Otherwise,  the  ones  who 
stand  well  with  the  President  will  not  be 
cut  with  a  meat  ax,  while  those  who  do 
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not  stand  well  with  the  President,  will 
be  cut  with  the  meat  ax. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  Irom 
North  Carolina.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes  I.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr  McQee  > .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  »Mr  McGovirn>,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Montoya).  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
AaouREZKi  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington'  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  nines.'. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
•  Mr.  McGee'  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker >, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Bennxtti, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clur£>  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Pacioa'OOD)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46. 
nays  42.  as  follows; 
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YEAS— 46 

Aiken 

Haskell 

Muakle 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Nelaon 

Brntaen 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Bible 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Blden 

Inouye 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jackaon 

Projtmlre 

Burdlck 

Ja7tt« 

Rtbtcoff 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Schwetker 

Caoe 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long 

Stafford 

Crantton 

Magnuaon 

Stevenson 

Kagleton 

Mansfield 

Tart 

Pulbrlght 

Mathlaa 

Tunney 

Oravel 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Hart 

Moadale 

Hartke 

BIOM 

NAYS— 42 

AUen 

Domenlcl 

Metcalf 

BarUett 

Domlnlck 

Nunn 

Be*U 

Eastland 

Pearaon 

Bellmon 

Er»ln 

Randolph 

Brock 

Pannln 

Roth 

Buckley 

Pong 

.Saibe 

Byrd. 

Ooldwater 

Scott.  Hugh 

Harry  P 

Jr     Grlffln 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Ovimey 

Stevens 

Chile* 

Hansen 

Talmadg« 

Church 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Helms 

Tower 

Cotton 

Holllnga 

Welcker 

Curtl* 

Hruaka 

Dole 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Aboxirezk 

UcGee 

Scott. 

Baker 

McGovem 

WUUam  L. 

Bennett 

Montoya 

Symington 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Young 

McClure 

So  Mr.  Long's  motion  to  table  Mr. 
Helm's  amendment  (No.  732)  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President,  while  pre- 
serving my  right  to  the  floor.  I  have 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  if  I  may  do  so  un- 
der unanimous  consent. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  I  ask  that  it 
be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  two  amendments  Will  the  Sen- 
ator give  the  number,  please? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Amendment  No.  736, 
as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  amendment  No.  736. 
as  modified. 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  736.  as  modified,  la 
as  follows: 

On  page  122  of  the  bUI.  after  lln«  24  Jnaert 
the  following  new  section 

Skc,  185.  The  Secretary  of  Stealth.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  ahall  conduct  a  study  of 
and  submit  to  the  Congreaa  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  a  report  containing  his  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  establishing  nationwide 
rates  of  Ineligibility  and  overpayment  In  the 
Aid  to  Pamllles  with  Dependent  Children 
program  under  Part  A  of  Title  IV  of  the 
SocUl  Security  Act  which  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  occur  In  the  administra- 
tion of  such  program  when  the  ellglbUlty 
determination  processes  and  procedures  are 
Implemented  tn  a  prudent  manner  exercis- 
ing reasonable  diligence  to  avoid  erroneous 
payment, 

Mr.  BELLMON,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  simply 
takes  note  of  the  fact  that  perfection 
in  the  administration  of  these  programs 
is  impossible  and  Instructs  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  study  the  programs  and 
to  recognize  that  we  are  always  going 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  ineligibUity 
and  to  establish  acceptable  standards  for 
programs  which  the  States  are  adminis- 
tering. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  author  of  the  bill.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  he  would  accept  the 
amendment 

Mr  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  agree  with 
that  amendment.  I  think  It  is  all  right. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  736 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  as  modi- 
fled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  741  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk 
read  amendment  No.  741.  offered  by  Mr. 
Helms  for  himself  and  Mr.  Thurmond, 
as  follows: 

Sec  .  Not  later  than  fifteen  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  promulgate  a  plan  for  a  nation- 
wide energj-  conservation  program  which 
shall  include  meastires  capable  of  reducing 
energy  consumption  by  no  leas  than  10  per 
centum  within  ten  days,  and  by  no  less  than 


25  per  centum  within  fotir  weeks  after  im- 
plementation, through  the  imposition  of  lim- 
itations on  the  transportation  of  students  in 
schools  operated  by  local  or  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  as  defined  In  sections  801(f) 
and  801  (k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Educaaon  Act  of  1966.  In  order  that  studenU 
may  walk  to  school  Insofar  as  possible  with- 
out public  tran^Kjrtatlon,  or  be  transported 
through  public  means  of  conveyance  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  appropriate  school  nearest 
their  residence. 

Mr,  HELMS  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  before  the  Senate  not 
long  ago.  It  was  tabled,  and  I  imagine 
that  a  motion  to  table  this  amendment 
will  be  made  this  afternoon. 

I  would  simply  reiterate  that  a  vote  to 
table  this  amendment  is  a  vote  to  con- 
tinue to  waste  millions  of  gallons  of 
gasoline  for  the  unnecessary,  unwise  and 
disruptive  purpose  of  the  forced  busing 
of  schoolchildren. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  this 
afternoon  because  Senators  have  told  me 
if  they  had  it  to  do  over  again,  they 
would  support  the  amendment  this  after- 
noon. I  am  giving  them  that  chance.  If 
this  amendment  is  rejected  today,  I  In- 
tend to  submit  It  again, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  P>resident,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  if  he  will 
agree  to  listing  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  amendment,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr  Allen*  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Gurney) 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor,  I  am  delighted 
to  have  them  join  in  its  sponsorship 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

•  Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair,  i 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  may  I  have 
the  floor  in  my  own  right?  Did  the  Sen- 
ator yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  did  not  yield  the  floor. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

The  PRESrOENG  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  our  people  are  face  to 
face  with  the  prospect  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning. I  am  confident  that  the  average 
citizen  is  willing  to  assume  Incon- 
veniences and  even  hardships  if  necessity 
compels  us  to  such  drastic  action  How- 
ever, It  will  be  a  mistake  to  discount 
the  commonsense  of  reasoning  which 
governs  their  reactions  to  crises  of  this 
nature.  They  su-e  going  to  Insist  that  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline  or  other  fuels  must 
conform  to  standards  of  basic  fairness 
and  reasonableness. 

Mr,  President,  fairness  and  reason- 
ableness demand  that  gasoline  supplies 
be  conserved  by  the  elimination  of  wsiste- 
ful  and  unnecessary  consumption  Each 
of  us  can  identify  separate  prime  targets 
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of  unnecessary  consumption.  However, 
no  example  of  wEuste  In  the  consumption 
of  gasoline  is  more  blatant  than  the  arti- 
ficial demand  resulting  from  arbitrary, 
unreasonable,  and  Irrational  forced  bus- 
ing plans  for  racial  balance  which  have 
been  Imposed  by  Federal  court  Judges, 
This  waste  must  stop 

Mr,  President,  in  Alabama  the  annual 
consumption  of  gasoline  for  operating 
schoolbuses  has  increased  tremendously 
In  the  last  5  years, 

Mr.  President,  much  of  this  Increase  Is 
attributable  to  decrees  of  U.S.  district 
court  Judges  based  on  what  I  am  con- 
vinced is  a  mi.'^takcn  conception  of  con- 
stitutional nxjuirements.  For  example, 
some  Alabama  city  school  systems  have 
been  ordered  to  bus  children  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  achieving  an  arbitrary  racial 
mix  In  the  schools,  even  though  such  city 
school  systems  had  never  before  operated 
buses  to  transport  children. 

To  contend  that  the  U.S.  Constitution 
requires  .'^chool  systems  to  purchase 
buses,  employ  and  train  bus  drivers, 
establish  maintenance  shops,  and  as- 
sume the  cost  of  operating,  maintenance 
and  obsolescence  of  busing  equipment  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  racial  ratio  in  public  sch(X)ls 
is  a  palpable  absurdity.  The  American 
people  will  not  buy  it. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
are  called  upon  to  tighten  their  belts  to 
make  sacrifices  in  the  Interest  of  con- 
serving energy  resources.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible that  Federal  judges  should  per- 
sist in  pursuing  a  course  which  can  lead 
only  to  massive  discontent,  and  increased 
hostility  to  the  Judicial  oligarchy  which 
has  assumed  power  over  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  to  order  busing  of  their  children 
in  accordance  with  revealed  truth  of  a 
bankrupt  social  science, 

Mr.  President,  commonsense  and  rea- 
soning must  prevail  over  the  judicial 
oligarchy.  Nothing  would  be  more  rea- 
sonable and  rational  than  to  restore  the 
law  of  the  Constitution  which  protects 
the  right  of  every  school  child  to  at- 
tend the  school  closest  to  his  place  of 
residence,  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin.  The  American 
people  are  not  going  to  tolerate  busing 
plans  which  deny  children  their  Inherent 
right  to  attend  a  neighborhood  school. 
They  will  not  tolerate  Judicial  edicts 
that  require  children  to  be  forcibly  and 
needlessly  transported  to  a  school  across 
town  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  gallons  of 
gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 

Mr,  EH^VIN.  Mr  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Mr,  President,  I  yield  for 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina, 

Mr,  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  whether  he  agrees  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
busing  under  a  judicial  order  lor  inte- 
gration purposes  is  not  only  not  required 
by  the  Constitution,  but  is  also  directly 
in  conflict  with  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 

Mr,  ALLEN,  It  certainly  is.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if 
the  equal  protection  clause  does  not 
clearly  prohibit  a  State  from  treating  in 
a  different  manner  persons  similarly  sit- 
uated, 

Mr.  ALLEN,  That  is  certainly  true.  And 
that  was  the  reasoning  of  the  original 
BrowTi  decision,  from  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  now  veered  180  degrees  awav. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  it  is  not 
true  that  when  a  Federal  court  says  to 
a  school  board.  "You  may  permit  some  of 
the  children  residing  in  your  zone  or  dis- 
trict to  attend  neighborhood  schools. 
However,  you  must  deny  to  other  chil- 
dren residing  in  your  zone  or  district  the 
right  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools,"  that  requires  the  school  board 
to  treat  children  similarly  situated  in  a 
different  manner,  and  therefore  clearly 
violates  the  equal  protection  clause. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr,  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  if,  when  a  Fed- 
eral court  iiands  dowTi  a  decree  requir- 
ing the  busing  of  children  for  the  pur- 
poses of  integration,  it  does  not  say  to 
the  school  board,  In  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  mentioned  about  treating 
children  differently,  "You  must  take 
these  children  whom  you  denied  the 
pri\llege  of  exercising  their  constitu- 
tional rights  to  attend  their  neighbor- 
hood schools  along  with  others  similarly 
situated,  and  place  them  in  a  bus  and 
transport  them  to  schools  located  else- 
where either  for  the  purpose  of  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  children  of  their  race 
in  the  neighborhood  school  or  increasing 
the  number  of  children  of  their  race 
elsewhere.'  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama if  that  does  not  violate  the  equal 
protection  clause  as  mterpreted  in  the 
BrowTi  case  a  second  time  in  that  it 
denies  the  children  who  are  required  to 
be  bused  to  other  schools  admission  to 
their  neighborhood  schools  solely  on  ac- 
count of  their  race. 

Mr.  ALLEN  It  certainly  does.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  are  not  only  con- 
fronted by  decisions  of  courts,  which  are 
repugnant  to  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion they  profess  to  interpret,  but  in  this 
time  of  a  shortage  In  energy  we  are  also 
engaging  in  wasting  a  scarce  commodity 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  for  a  purpose  which 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  any  proper 
interpretation  of  the  equal  protection 
clause. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  their 
remarks, 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  time  I  have  been  an  opponent  of 
the  forced  busing  situation  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance.  However,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  schools  In  the  West  and 
also  in  the  East  which  are  in  many  cases 
countywifle.  Now,  without  discussing  the 
racial  situation  at  all,  they  rely  on  bus- 


ing in  order  to  get  to  their  school.  If  we 
were  to  eliminate  busing,  then  we  would 
have  the  very  dlfBcult  problem  of,  maybe, 
having  an  increase  in  the  use  of  gasoline 
by  parents  bringing  their  kids  to  school 
if,  as,  and  when  they  could  find  the  time 
to  do  so. 

I  do  not  see  any  reference  to  racial 
imbalance  in  the  amendment.  It  bothers 
me  because  in  many  towns  in  Colorado 
there  would  be  no  way  to  get  to  school 
most  of  the  time  if  it  were  not  for  the 
busing  syit^m, 

Mr.  HELMS,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  that  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
rests  on  the  words  "insofar  as  possible." 
Of  course,  the  judgment  would  be  left 
to  the  school  boards  in  the  districts  as 
to  what  is  best  for  the  children.  Specifi- 
cally, we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
forced  busing  of  school  children  against 
their  will. 

Mr  DOMINICK  And  that  Is  the  Sen- 
ators  intent  in  the  amendment? 

Mr  HELMS.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  ready  to  vote,  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
bit  puzzled  by  the  amendment,  because 
it  directs  the  President  to  design  an 
energy  consen-ation  program  which 
shall  include  measures  capmble  of  reduc- 
ing energy  consumption  by  no  less  than 
10  percent  within  10  days  and  no  less 
than  25  percent  within  4  weeks  after 
implementation  through  the  imposition 
of  limitations  on  the  transportation  of 
students  in  schools  operated  by  local  or 
State  educational  agencies. 

I  do  not  have  a  chart  here  I  have  one 
in  my  ofBce  that  delineates  rather  care- 
fully the  energy  cons'omptlon  of  the 
country  by  Industry  and  occupation,  and 
I  believe  it  shows  that  if  you  closed  every 
grade  school  in  America  and  kept  the 
children  home,  and  if  you  closed  every 
high  school  in  America  and  kept  the 
children  home,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  we  could  save  1  percent  of  the 
total  energy  consumption  of  America, 
which  includes  all  the  energy  from  coal 
for  running  factories  and  power  plants, 
all  the  energy  from  the  major  water 
resources  of  the  country,  all  the  energy 
from  oil,  from  gasoline,  and  from  nu- 
clear power. 

We  have  an  amendment  here  that 
would  purport  to  solve  all  the  problems 
in  the  country  without  really  accom- 
plishing anything,  because  It  could  not 
save  that  much  energy  in  any  conceiv- 
able way. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr  HELMS.  I  would  attempt  to  an- 
swer the  question  the  Senator  has  raised, 
if  the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  language  in  the  first 
seven  lines  I  propose  refers  to  the  entire 
package  of  various  remedies  contained 
in  the  energ>-  bill  which  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  is  drawn  to 
make  it  consistent  therewith  The  dis- 
continuance of  forced  busing  would  be 
only  one  of  the  man>-  proposed  remedies. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  If  there  is  any  such  lan- 
guage in  there,  I  do  cot  read  it.  All  it 
says,  as  I  read  it.  Is  that  the  President 
is  going  to  save  25  percent  of  the  energy 
consumption  in  America  by  limiting  the 
transportation  of  students  in  school 
buses.  That  is  the  way  the  plain  language 
reads  to  me.  I  just  say  it  cannot  be  done, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  its  purpose. 

Mr  President.  I  am  prepared  to  make  a 
motion  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me.  this  Is  the  second 
time  this  matter  has  been  up  within  a 
very  short  time.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  already  pointed  out  the  basic 
imperfection  in  the  amendment  in  terms 
of  its  drafting  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  another  imperfection  in  terms  of  its 
drafting.  It  has  been  stated  In  answer  to 
a  question  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr  DoMiNicK)  that  the  limitations  on 
busing  should  only  be  Insofar  as  possible 
Again,  I  do  not  find  that  in  the  amend- 
ment The  "insofar  as  possible"  relates 
to  students  walking  to  school,  and  then 
with  the  further  qualification  that  even 
if  they  were  conveyed  they  should  be 
conveyed  no  farther  than  to  the  appro- 
priate school  nearest  their  residence. 

That  is  the  traditional  neighborhood 
school  Idea,  which  would  not  answer  this 
question  either,  because  county  central 
schools  are  not  necessarily  nearest  the 
child's  residence.  But  assuming  all  this 
would  be  perfected.  Mr.  President,  and 
Mr  Helms  makes  the  differences  by 
changing  the  language,  the  substance  of 
the  amendment  is  to  use  the  energy 
emergency  truly  to  pour  gasoline  on  the 
flames  of  racial  differences  in  the  United 
States  The  idea  that  they  have  all  been 
dispelled  and  gone  away  we  all  know  not 
to  be  true  Fortunately  for  us.  at  a  time 
when  we  have  deep  troubles  of  many 
other  kinds,  there  is  some  feeling  of  sta- 
billt\-  in  the  country  upon  this  issue.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  say  an  American,  let 
alone  a  Senator,  should  thank  God  for  us 
that  it  Is  not  the  issue  that  it  was  but  a 
very  short  time  ago  and  may  imhapplly 
be  again. 

But  If  we  want  one  way  to  create  such 
an  issue,  this  Is  it  All  we  have  tosdo  is 
undo  court  decrees  and  engage  InShe 
buslnsr  battle  all  over  again,  and  we  vtm 
really  be  pouring  gasoline  on  that  fire 


I  say  that  only  to  indicate  that  though 
I  am  by  no  means  satisfied.  I  think  exist- 
ing conditions  have  reduced  tensions, 
unlike  the  mover  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  think  It  would  be  unwise.  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  our  Nation,  to  bring  this  issue  to 
the  for-!  by  a  positive  act  of  denial  of  the 
kind  which  this  represents. 

If  we  want  to  maintain  employment 
with  respect  of  energy  conservation, 
which  we  do.  and  If  we  want  to  retain 
egalltarlanlsm — and  that  Is  why  so  many 
of  us  favor  rationing  as  the  most  egali- 
tarian way  in  which  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem— we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  give  new 
cause  for  profound  public  tension  in  an 
area  which  has  been  tension-ridden 
enough,  and  In  which  we  need  Invite  no 
more. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  Sentor 
Nelson's  motion,  which  will  imminently 
be  made,  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table  will  prevail 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  emphasize  again,  just  before  the 
motion  to  table,  that  Senators  who  vote 
to  table  will  be  voting  to  continue  to 
waste  millions  of  gallons  of  gasoline  each 
year  for  an  unwise,  unworthy,  destruc- 
tive purpose. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  knows  of  my  admiration  for 
him.  He  is  a  gentleman.  He  made  the 
same  eloquent  argument  on  the  previous 
occasion  when  I  submitted  this  amend- 
ment. He  says  that  we  should  not  throw 
gasoline  on  the  fires  of  racial  nusunder- 
standlng,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  square  his  ap- 
praisal of  that  situation  with  various 
polls  which  have  been  made  available 
to  me,  polls  showing,  as  I  recall,  that 
over  80  percent  of  the  parents  of  black 
children  of  this  country  resent  just  as 
deeply  as  anyone  else  the  forced  busing 
of  their  children  across  the  county  for 
no  purpose  at  all  except  to  satisfy  the 
whim  of  some  Federal  judge  or  Federal 
bureaucrat. 

So  I  simply  say,  just  prior  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table  which  I  understand  Is  com- 
ing, that  any  Senator  who  votes  to  table 
the  amendment  will  be  voting  to  con- 
tinue to  waste  millions  of  gallons  of  gaso- 
line on  forced  busing  of  students. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
^>4n  support  of  this  amendment. 


r  mi7k  e^ch '^S^naTor  shouM  lotV  to      ^  ^^«  «"!  ?}^'''}^'  amendment  is 


table  this  amendment  without  regard  to 
the  details  precisely  for  that  reason, 
because  this  Is  .sometning  we  ought  not 
to  be  dealing  with  right  now.  As  long  as 
It  Is  not  hitting  u.s.  let  us  not  hit  It. 

Second.  Mr  President,  we  did  our  ut- 
most to  resolve  the  problem  by  establish- 
ing criteria  in  the  higher  education  bill. 
where  this  matter  was  wrestled  with  and 
fought  over  and  finally  written  Into  some 
kind  of  law,  which  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  although  I  was  one  of  those  who  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  fashioning  the 
final  higher  education  bill.  I,  with  others 
like  Senator  Mowbale,  found  It  in  con- 
science necessary  to  vote  against  the 
conference  report,  because  we  were 
deeply  concerned  about  the  effect  of  these 
very  amendments,  or  amendments  deal- 
ing with  this  very  question,  which  were 
Incorporated  In  that  bill. 


so  drawn  that  It  would  encourage  school 
children  to  walk  to  school  if  possible 
without  any  public  transportation,  there- 
by saving  fuel,  where  they  live  close 
enough  to  the  school.  In  the  next  place, 
if  they  are  tran.«;ported,  it  provides 
through  public  means  no  further  than 
the  appropriate  school  nearest  their 
residence.  It  simply  means  that  a  child 
can  attend  the  school  nearest  his  home. 

Now  the  polls  which  have  been  taken 
all  over  the  country  show  clearly  that 
members  of  the  white  race  and  members 
of  the  black  race  oppose  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
racial  balance. 

This  amendment  Is  predicated  on  the 
theory  of  saving  gasoline  and  It  should 
save  millions  of  gallons  of  gas  and,  at 
the  same  time  would  accomplish  the 
purpose — certainly  partly  so — of  trans- 


porting children  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  racial  balance. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954 
held  clearly  that  no  child  could  be  de- 
prived of  entering  any  school  because  of 
his  race  or  color.  But,  since  that  time, 
some  Federal  judges  have  taken  differ- 
ent constructions  and  have  made  a  180- 
degree  turn  away  from  that  decision, 
in  holding  that  a  child  of  one  race  can 
be  transported  to  a  school  of  another 
race  simply  to  bring  about  a  racial  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  in 
the  home  State  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  . 
there  is  one  child  being  transported  on 
a  schoolbus  for  miles  and  miles  Just  be- 
cause of  a  racial  balance.  That  does  not 
make  any  sense.  It  is  a  waste  of  fuel.  It 
is  an  Imposition  on  the  child. 

I  think  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
the  people  of  this  countrj'  will  realize 
th't  this  asinine  policy  must  be  changed. 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  leaders  of 
some  groups  have  taken  another  posi- 
tion and  have  gotten  concrete  on  It.  In 
that  they  hesitate  to  withdraw  from  their 
position. 

Mr,  President,  this  Is  not  the  kind  of 
legislation  to  discriminate  against  any- 
one. This  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
will  help  children,  and  will  help  parents. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  child,  especially,  to  keep 
him  on  a  schoolbus  riding  around  for 
several  hours  a  day  just  to  bring  about  a 
racial  balance,  when  he  could  go  to  school 
maybe  within  a  block  of  his  home,  or 
nearer  his  home,  and  save  his  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  use  taking  up  a  lot  of  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  Issue.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
It. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  (No.  741)  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'i'RD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  fMr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGkJVERN) ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  »Mr.  ABOtniiax) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Bfnnttt  . 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr  Willlam 
L.  Scott),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmc)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The   Senator   from   Idaho    «Mr    Mc- 
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Cluhe)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwoodi  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yetis  48, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


|No.  530  Leg.] 

YEAa— 4a 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Pas  tore 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

BellmoB 

Huddleaton 

Pell 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

BurdJck 

Jackson 

RlblcoC 

Cannon 

Javlta 

Saxbe 

Case 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Church 

Magnuson 

Scott.  Hugh 

Clark 

Mansfield 

StaHord 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Ragleton 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

MondaJe 

Tatt 

Hart 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Muakte 

Welcker 

Haskell 

Nelson 

NAYS— to 

Williams 

Allen 

Dole 

Hruska 

Bartlett 

Domenlci 

Johnston 

Beall 

Domlnlck 

Lon« 

Bentaen 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Bible 

ESTTln 

Metcalf 

Brock 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Buckley 

Pong 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Pulbrlght 

Roth 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Ooldwater 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Ortffln 

Stennls 

ChUes 

Qurney 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Ck)tton 

Helms 

Tower 

Curtis 

HolUngg 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Aboiirezk 

McOee 

Scx>tt. 

Baker 

McGovern 

William  L 

Bennett 

Montoya 

Symington 

Hughes 

Pack  wood 

Young 

McClure 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Helms' 
amendment  (No.  741)   was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl  add  a 
new  section  as  folio  .vs: 

Sec.  — (a)  Section  1631  (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (G),  "The  Secretary 
may  enter  Into  arrangements  with  States 
under  which  such  States  wUl  In  emergency 
circumstances  act  as  the  Secretary's  agent 
In  making  benefit  payments  under  this  Title. 
The  cost  of  any  such  payments  made  by 
States  under  such  arrangements  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  January  1,  1974. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
explain  the  amendment  very  briefly.  The 
new  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  will  replace  the 
present  State-administered  programs  of 
assistance  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled. This  new  Federal  program  begins 
January  1.  Under  the  old  State-admin- 
istered program,  the  States  had  the  au- 
thority to  make  emergency  payments  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  when  their 
checks  were  stolen  or  lost  in  the  mails. 
My  timendment  will  permit  the  States  to 
make  arrangements  with  HEW  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  make  such  emer- 
gency payments  under  the  new  Federal 
SSI  program.  Additionally,  of  course.  It 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  reim- 
burse the  States  for  such  payments. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is,  I 
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think,  quite  clecr.  For  example,  because 
of  their  low  Incomes,  many  of  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  live  in  areas  char- 
acterized by  high  crime  rates  Conse- 
quently, there  i.";  a  ver\  real  problem  with 
these  persons'  checks  being  stolen  from 
their  mailboxes 

When  this  occurs  or  when  a  check  Is 
delayed  in  the  mall  it  Ls  often  nothing 
less  than  a  catastrophe  for  many  of  these 
people  who  are  completely  dependent  up- 
on their  Government  checks  to  buy  their 
groceries,  pay  their  rent,  and  take  care  of 
the  other  basic  nece-^sities  In  the  pa.^t  it 
has  been  po.ssible  for  the  States  to  make 
emergency  paymenUs  to  an  a.ged,  blind, 
or  dLsabled  person  in  these  ciroumsiances 
becavise  the  old  assistance  program  was 
administered  by  the  States. 

It  is  Important,  I  think,  in  launching 
this  new  federally  administered  program 
of  assistance  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, that  we  continue  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  suites  in  .^uch  emergency  sit- 
uations to  immediately  pay  these  people 
the  money  they  must  have  to  live.  The 
bureaucracy  can  afford  to  wait  while  the 
stolen  or  lost  check'  are  recovered  or 
otherwise  accoimted  for.  But  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  recipient  cannot  wait. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  Governor  of 
my  State  that  if  this  amendment  be- 
comes law  he  wUl  immediately  move  to 
implement  within  Washington  State  the 
arrangements  it  authorizes  for  emer- 
gency payments.  He  also  informs  me  that 
in  his  discussions  with  other  Governors 
he  has  learned  that  the  need  for  such  a 
provision  in  the  law  is  widely  recognized 
and  that  he  is  confident  it  would  be 
quickly  implemented  in  other  States  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would  note 
that  this  Is  a  very  simple  way  to  make 
Government  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  its  citizens  and  strongly  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate.  I  think  this  is  an 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  accept. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  perfectly  sound  and  needed 
amendment,  and  I  am  willing,  therefore, 
to  accept  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  It  seems 
to  me  the  amendment  has  merit.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it.  I  would  ask  one  ques- 
tion. The  whole  procedure  is  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  and  he 
could  work  it  out.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  a  way  that  will  pro- 
tect them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  all  this  does  is 
to  allow  the  Secretary  to  work  this  prob- 
lem out  with  the  States  so  that  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  recipient  will  not  suf- 
fer if  his  check  is  lost  or  stolen. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  it  has  only  to  do 
with  those  people  who  are  on  the  rolls 
to  get  a  check  and  something  happens 
to  the  check 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  does  not  affect  the 
ability  to  place  people  on  the  rolls. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    742 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amentjment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment   No.   742 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

Sec.  — .  (a)  The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  In  sec- 
tion 5  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  household  shall  not  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  while  Its  principal 
wage  earner  la,  on  account  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute to  Which  he  is  a  party  or  to  which  a 
;abor  orgflhlzatlon  of  which  he  is  a  member 
Is  a  party, bn  strike:  Provided,  That  such  In- 
eUglbillty^hall  not  apply  to  any  household 
that  was  |llglble  for  and  participating  in  the 
»p  program  Immediately  prior  to 
the  starl^  of  such  strike,  dispute,  or  other 
similar  action  in  which  any  member  of  such 
household  engages:  Prori<ied  further,  That 
such  Ineligibility  shall  not  apply  to  any 
household  If  any  of  Its  members  Is  subject 
to  an  employer's  lockout.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(o)  The  term  'labor  organization"  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  repreeentation  committee  or  plan 
In  which  employees  participate  and  which 
exists  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
of  dealing  with  employers  concerning  griev- 
ances, labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay, 
hours  of  employment    or  conditions  of  work. 

"(p)  The  term  "strike"  Includes  any  strike 
or  other  concerted  stoppage  of  work  by  em- 
ployees (including  a  stoppage  by  reason  of 
expiration  of  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment) .". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  be  brief  in  discussing  this  amendment. 
Any  delay  In  the  vote  will  not  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Here  again  we  have  a  matter  of  policy 
which  I  think  the  Senate  should  con- 
front. It  is  a  matter  of  U.S.  C3ovemment 
participation  in  labor  strikes.  I  do  not 
think  the  taxpayers  should  subsidize 
either  side  in  a  labor  dispute. 

This  amendment  simply  provides  that 
food  stamps  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  who  walk  out  willingly  on 
their  Jobs 

I  see  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  across 
the  aisle.  I  anticipate  a  motion  to  table 
I  will  simply  say  that  any  Senator  who 
votes  to  table  this  amendment  will  in 
effect,  be  voting  to  use  tax  funds  for  the 
provision  of  food  stamps  to  people  who 
deliberately  and  willingly  walk  out  on 
their  jobs,  thereby  requiring  the  tax- 
payers to  finance,  in  part,  a  strike 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President  three 
times  In  the  past  4  years  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  prohibit  food 
stamp  distribution  to  a  household  where 
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the  head  of  the  household  Is  engaged  In  % 
labor  strike. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  committee, 
and  the  full  Senate  haa  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  It. 

Today  I  am  pleased  by  the  fact  that 
Senator  Heljjs  Is  offering  an  amendment, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  to  the  social 
security  amendments  with  the  same  ob- 
jective in  mind. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  know  that  strik- 
ing workers  can  receive  food  stamps. 
When  our  taxpayers  realize  this  fact, 
they  are  outraged  because  their  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  used  to  help  one  side  in  a 
labor  dispute. 

To  provide  strikers  with  food  stamps 
is  to  allow  the  Government  to  take  sides 
in  the  dispute.  This  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  The  purpose  of 
the  food  stamp  program  is  to  assist  those 
who  are  unable  to  work  or  to  find  em- 
ployment and.  therefore,  cannot  support 
their  families.  It  should  not  te  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  to  subsidize  those 
who  have  Jobs  and  are  able  to  support 
their  families. 

The  taxpayers  bear  the  ultimate  bur- 
den of  financing  this  program  Tax  dol- 
lars should  not  be  spent  on  food  stamps 
for  those  who  volimtarily  refuse  to  work, 
but  should  be  used  to  help  those  who  are 
genuinely  In  need. 

Mr  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
reevaluate  our  priorities  In  regard  to 
the  food  stamp  program.  It  is  time  that 
we  in  the  Senate  take  a  stand  on  this 
issue  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
favorably  on  this  long  overdue  measure 
Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  THURMOND  I  yield 
Mr.  AIKEN  I  was  Just  wondering 
whether,  if  52  percent  of  imion  members 
had  voted  to  go  on  strike,  and  if  48  per- 
cent voted  agaimt  goiii*  on  strike,  would 
that  48  percent  be  entitled  to  food 
stamps? 

Mr  THURMOND  A  man  does  not 
have  to  go  out  on  strike  unless  he  wants 
to.  If  he  goes  c-it  .i  strike,  he  has  a  right 
to  do  so.  If  he  does.  I  do  not  think  he  is 
entitled  to  food  stamps. 

Mr  AIKEN  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  those  who  aic  uk>posed  to  the  strike 
should  not  be  entitled  to  food  stamps? 

Mr  THURMOND  If  they  participate 
In  the  strike. 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous;  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATTR  and  Mr.  Fannin  )  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HL'MPHREY  Mr.  President,  since 
the  distinguished  Bermtor  from  North 
Carolina  has  mentioned  my  name.  I  may 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment 
Mr  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  amend- 
ment I  have  voted  for  it  on  occasion  At 
a  point  where  it  appears  that  we  have 
a  chance  to  do  something  along  the  line 
the  Senator  Is  advocating.  I  expect  to 
vote  for  it  again. 

But  we  have  before  us  a  bill  that  has  a 
very  decided  pra«pect  of  a  Presidential 
veto,  as  the  bill  now  sUnds  I  hope  that 
we  can  lay  before  the  President  a  bill 
that  will  contain  Items  which  have  been 


agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  70  or  80  percent,  including 
a  social  security  increase  to  help  the 
poor  beyond  the  point  where  the  Presi- 
dent Is  willing  to  go.  So  if  we  have  to 
make  efforts  to  override  a  veto,  we  will 
have  a  bill  which  we  will  be  able  to 
pass  even  over  that  veto. 

With  all  of  the  things  that  are  in  the 
bill  now.  it  would  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
dilatory  tactics  to  prevent  the  bill  from 
becoming  law. 

When  we  have  a  chance  to  pass  a  bill 
on  the  basis  where  we  might  get  a  clean 
vote  on  this  issue,  up  or  down,  and  where 
we  may  have  some  prospect  of  getting 
something.  I  will  be  willing  to  cooperate 
to  help  the  Senate  provide  an  answer, 
but  for  now  we  just  would  not  achieve 
it.  All  we  would  do  is  defeat  good  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  deserve  to  be- 
come law  between  now  and  January  1. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   LONG   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  think  another 
point  needs  to  be  made,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  was  attempting  to 
make,  and  which  he  made  very  well: 
namely,  that  in  some  of  these  strike  situ- 
ations there  are  workers  who  are.  in  a 
sense,  innocent  victims.  It  is  wrong  to 
deny  them,  if  want  Ls  there,  of  some  pro- 
vision for  their  care.  After  all.  many 
times  strikes  take  place  when  the  vote  to 
strike  is  not  unanimous,  but  by  the 
nature  of  the  established  labor  law. 
those  people  have  to  go  out  on  strike. 

There  are  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  this  matter  I  do  not  question 
anybody's  motives  It  just  seenw  to  me 
this  question  deserves  special  considera- 
tion and  should  not  be  attached  to  a  bill 
which,  as  the  Senator  has  said.  Is  going 
to  have  as  much  trouble  getting  by  as 
this. 

Mr.  LONG  If  we  resolve  this  Issue,  it 
will  not  be  by  the  language  of  this 
amendment.  It  will  be  by  something  that 
will  say  that  those  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  strike  will  be  denied  food 
stamps,  but  not  those  who  are  not  cross- 
ing picket  lines  or  those  persons  who.  as 
the  Senator  suggests,  have  no  involve- 
ment in  the  strike  but  are  merely  denied 
the  opportimlty  to  work  because  one 
union  in  an  assembly  line  walks  out  on 
strike,  with  the  result  that,  because  one 
particular  function  is  not  being  per- 
formed, there  is  no  other  work  for  any- 
body else. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  the  best 
amendment  along  that  line.  Even  If  it 
were  I  would  not  be  In  a  position  to  sup- 
port it  at  this  time.  I  would  have  to  ask 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  bill,  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  If  we  had  the  amendment 
in  the  best  possible  form  the  Senate 
could  put  it  in  after  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration and  modifications,  we  would 
still  have  an  Issue  that  would.  In  my 
judgment,  make  it  impossible  to  take 
this  bill  to  the  President  and  make  it  law 

Knowing  that  we  are  being  threatened 
by  a  veto  because  of  some  provisions  in 
this  Mil  which  have  pa-ssed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  90  percent  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  are  likely  to 
reach  the  President's  desk.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  a  lot  of  good  things  in  this  bill  fall 
of  enactment  because  we  insist  on  adding 


to  the  bill  an  item  that  the  President 
favors,  but  which  would  dictate  that  we 
could  not  override  the  President's  veto 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG,  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  think  that  any- 
thing affecting  food  stamps  would  go  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  It  has.  anyway,  in  the  last  gen- 
eration or  so. 

Mr,  LONG.  That  is  another  problem 
we  would  have  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  AIK^'N.  U  it  got  to  the  House.  It 
would  be  held  to  be  nongermane.  If  we 
had  anything  in  a  bill  affecting  the  food 
stamp  law  and  it  went  to  the  House,  it 
would  be  held  to  be  nongermane  over 
there  and  might  be  disastrous  to  the  en- 
ure bUl. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  it  might  lead  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  members  in  the  House  ob- 
jecting to  the  bill  going  to  conference, 
and,  therefor,  impeding  the  bill. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (No.  742).  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Abouhezk).  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  HucHKs).  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr  McGee).  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  (Mr.  McGovern>,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA I .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams*   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Symincton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McX3u)   would  vote  "yea.  ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Btinnm). 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
'Mr.  Yotmc)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cluhe)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56. 
nays  32.  as  follows: 
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So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Helms' 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMENT  NO.  884 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
amendment  No.  664.  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  refrain 
from  further  reading  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  shall  explain  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record  In 
fuU. 

Mr.  Church's  amendment  (No.  664)  is 
as  follows : 

On  page  0  add  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof : 

Sec.  .  (a)  Title  XVin  of  the  Soctal  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  1880.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  require — 

"(1)  any  individual  to  perform  or  assist 
In  the  performance  of  any  sterilization  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  If  his  performance  or 
assistance  In  the  performance  of  such  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  would  be  contrary  to  hla 
religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions;  or 
•■(2)  any  provider  of  services  to — 
"(A)  make  Its  faculties  available  for  the 
performance  of  any  sterilization  procedure 
or  abortion  if  the  performance  of  such  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  in  such  facilities  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  entity  on  the  basis  of  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions,  or 

"(Bi  provide  any  personnel  for  the  per- 
formance of  assistance  In  the  performance 
of  any  sterilization  procedure  or  abortion  If 
the  performance  or  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  procedure  or  abortion  by 
such  personnel  would  be  contrary  to  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  mora]  convictions  of  such 
personnel . 

"(b)  No  provider  of  services  which  receives 
any  payment  under  this  title  may— 

"(1)  discriminate  In  the  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  termination  of  employment  of 
any  physician  or  other  health  care  personnel, 
or 

"(2)  discriminate  In  the  extension  of  staff 
or  other  privileges  to  any  physician  or  other 
health  care  personnel,  because  he  performed 
or  assisted  In  the  performance  of  a  lawful 
sterilization  procedure  or  abortion,  because 
he  refused  to  perform  or  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  procedure  or  abortion 
on  the  grounds  that  his  performance  or  as- 
sistance In  the  performance  of  the  procedure 
or  abortion  would  be  contrary  to  hla  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions,  or  because  of 
his  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions  re- 
specting sterilization  procedures  or  abortions. 
"(o)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  lsen*ct«d.". 


(b)  Title  XTX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  1911.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU 
be  construed  to  require — 

"(1)  any  individual  to  perform  or  assist  In 
the  performance  of  any  sterilization  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  in  his  performance  or  as- 
sistance In  the  performance  of  such  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  would  be  contrary  to  his 
religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions:  or 

"(2)    any   agency,    Institution,   or   facility 


"(A)  make  its  facilities  available  for  the 
performance  of  any  sterilization  procedure 
or  abortion  if  the  performance  of  such  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  in  such  facilities  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  entity  on  the  basis  of  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions,  or 

"(B)  provide  any  personnel  for  the  per- 
formance or  assistance  in  the  performance 
of  any  sterUlzatlon  procedure  or  abortion  if 
the  performance  or  assistance  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  procedure  or  abortion  by 
such  personnel  would  be  contrary  to  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  moral  convictions  of  such 
personnel. 

"(b)  No  agency,  institution,  or  facility 
which  receives  any  payment  under  this  title 
may — 

"(1)  discriminate  In  the  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  termination  of  employment  of 
any  physician  or  other  health  care  person- 
nel, or 

"(2)  discriminate  In  the  extension  of  staff 
or  other  privileges  to  any  physician  or  other 
health  care  personnel,  because  he  performed 
or  assisted  In  the  performance  of  a  lawful 
sterUlzatlon  procedure  or  abortion,  because 
he  refused  to  perform  or  assist  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  procedure  or  abortion  on 
the  grounds  that  his  performance  or  assist- 
ance In  the  performance  of  the  procedure  or 
abortion  would  be  contrary  to  his  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions,  or  because  of  his 
religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions  respect- 
ing sterilization  procedures  or  abortions. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  the  flrst  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  is  enacted.". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  announced  my  intention 
to  offer  this  amendment  to  the  pendmg 
bill.  It  would  provide  that  medical  per- 
sonnel, who  by  participation  m  the  med- 
icare and  medicaid  programs  are  re- 
cipients of  Federal  funds,  shall  not  be 
required,  on  the  basis  of  this  aid,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  performance  of  steriliza- 
tion or  abortion  procedures  if  such  pro- 
cedures are  in  violation  of  that  individ- 
ual's religious  beliefs  or  moral  convic- 
tions. 

With  only  technical  modifications,  this 
is  the  same  provision  adopted  over- 
whelmingly by  Congress  as  title  TV  of 
S.  1136,  the  omnibus  health  bill,  subse- 
quently signed  into  law — Public  Law  93- 
45.  'Vhen  I  onginallj-  authored  the 
"conscience  clause,"  the  language  was 
such  that  It  applied  to  recipients  of  aid 
under  all  Federal  health  progranxs  It 
was  in  this  form  that  it  onginally  pa-ssed 
the  Senate  last  March  However,  the 
germaneness  rules  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives dictated  that  this  provision 
could  only  apply  to  those  programs  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  S  1136 — the  Pub- 
lic Health  Senice  Act,  and  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act — and 
today  these  are  the  only  programs  which 
fall  within  the  reach  of  the  law. 

I  indicated  at  the  time  of  final  pas- 
sage of  the  omnibus  health  bill  my  Inten- 
tions to  find  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
the  extension  of  similar  protection  to 


doctors  and  other  medical  personnel  who 
receive  Federal  assistance  through  their 
participation  in  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs.  Because  of  its  technical  na- 
ture, H.R.  3153  is  the  most  appropr.ate 
vehicle  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  I 
think  it  is  the  general  consensus  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  this  recent 
enactment  of  law  was  not  intended  to  be 
discriminatorj-.  and  that  this  protection 
should  be  extended  to  providers  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid  services. 

When  I  initially  authored  the  "con- 
science clause"  last  spring.  I  cited  a  case. 
Taylor  against  St.  Vincents  Hospital. 
whereby  a  Federal  district  court  in  Mon- 
tana had  issued  a  temporar>-  injuctlon 
compelling  a  Cathohc  hospital,  contrary 
to  Catholic  beUefs.  to  allow  its  facilities 
to  be  used  for  a  sterihzation  operation. 
The  district  court  based  its  jurisdiction 
upon  the  fact  that  the  hospital  had  re- 
ceived Hill-Burton  funds.  On  October  26, 
1973,  the  Federal  district  court  reversed 
their  previous  decision  and  ordered  that 
the  preliminary  Injunctive  relief  issued 
by  the  court  be  dissolved.  In  this  decision, 
the  court  based  ther  decision  on  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  93-45.  87  statute 
91,  section  401(b) — the  conscience  clause 
provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  court  opinion  and  order  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER  Without 
objection,  it  i.-;  .so  ordered. 

(Seeexhiijit  1,  i 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  also  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  case  of  Watkins 
against  Mercy  Medical  Center,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  court's 
memorandum  in  that  case  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.i 

Mr.  CHUR,(?H.  In  this  case,  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  State  of  Idaho,  ruled, 
partially  on  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
93-45.  87  statute  91,  section  401'b'.  that 
a  hospital  did  not  have  to  reinstate  the 
staff  pri\ilege?  of  a  doctor  who  refused 
to  comply  ■R-ith  the  medical  code  of  a 
Catholic  hospital  which  had  in  prenous 
years  received  Federal  aid  It  was  the 
consensus  of  the  court  tliat  thds  statute 
prohibits  any  court  from  finding  State 
action  on  the  part  of  a  haspita'.  which 
receives  Hill-Burton  funds  and  a^ing  that 
finding  as  a  baMs  for  requiring  the  hos- 
pital to  make  its  facilities  available  for 
the  performance  of  sterihzation  proce- 
dures or  abortions. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Domenici. 
Eastla.nd.  BrcKLEY,  Eagleton.  Bible  and 
Pri'Xmire  have  asked  to  jom  as  cospon- 
sors of  my  amendment.  No  664.  to  the  so- 
cial security  amendments,  and  I  ask  that 
the  record  so  indicate  ThLs  amendm.ent 
is  necessar\-  if  we  are  to  protect  the  reM- 
gio'os  beliefs  of  all  healtii  care  personnel 
who  receive  Federal  assistance,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  to  ex- 
tend this  protection  to  thase  personnel 
who  receive  Federal  assistance  through 
their  participation  in  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  distinguished 
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manager  of  the  bill  will  see  fit  to  accept 
the  amendment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  Is  with  a  few  technical  changes  iden- 
tical to  the  earlier  amendment  that  was 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  is  now  the  law.  and  consistent  with 
that  earlier  judgment  reached  by  the 
Senate.  I  would  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  find  It 
possible  to  accept  the  aumendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Hr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Mr.  Roth  I  has  asked  that  his 
name  also  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The   question   Is   on   agreeing   to   the 
amendment    (No.   664 1    of   the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Exhibit    1 
(In  the  US.  EHatrlct  Court  for  the  Dtstrlct 
of  MonUiiA.  Civil  No   1090] 
Opinion  Ktro  Oson 
(James    Mlcbael    T»ylor    and    Gloria    Jeane 
Taylor,    huslsand    and    wife,    on    Bebalf   of 
themselves.  Individually,  and  on  behalf  of 
others  who  may  be  members  of  a  claaa  of 
persona  similarly  situated.  Plaintiffs,  versus 
St  Vincents  Hospital,  a  Montana  Corpora- 
tion, Defendant) 

The  parties  have  agreed  that  the  court  may 
render  a  decision  Ui  this  cause  without  a 
trial,  based  upon  the  stipulated  facts  which 
appear  in  the  court's  Qnal  pre-trial  order 
Those  pertinent  facts  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  Is  a  private  corpo- 
ration which  operates  a  hospital  facility  In 
Billings  Montana,  known  as  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  It  has  done  so  since  May  1,  1972, 
when  It  took  over  the  operation  of  the  hos- 
pital from  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Leaven- 
wtirrh.  also  a  private  corporation,  whose 
members  are  all  members  of  a  religious  order 
of  that  name.  The  physical  facilities  of  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  are  now  and  at  ail  times 
material  In  this  case  have  been  owned  by  the 
SlRiers  of  Charity  of  Leavenworth,  a  cor- 
poration. 

As  a  private,  charitable,  non-profit  cor- 
poration. St  Vincent's  Hospital  received  cer- 
tain tax  benefits  from  the  State  of  Montana 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Leavenworth,  a 
corporation,  when  it  operated  St.  Vincent's 
Hoepttal.  also  applied  for  and  received  funds 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  (42  USC  JJMl- 
291(C))  during  the  years  1966  through  1963 

Tubal  ligation  a.s  a  sterULzatlon  procedure 
had  not.  prior  to  the  preliminary  Injunction 
issued  by  this  court  in  this  cause,  been  per- 
formed at  St.  Vincent's  HoepltaJ  because  of 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  publica- 
tion entitled  "Ethical  and  Religious  Direc- 
tives for  Catholic  Hospitals"  which  is  incor- 
porated by  reference  In  the  By-laws  of  the 
medical  staff  of  St  Vincent's  Hospital  The 
Bishop  of  Eastern  Montana  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  the  reeponslbUlty  to  In- 
terpret the  directives  for  members  of  the 
Church  of  Eastern  Mont&na.  including  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Leavenworth  who  are  on  the  BoarU 
of  Directors  or  are  employed  at  St.  Vincent  a 
Hospital  The  preamble  in  the  "Ethical  and 
Religious  Directives"  makes  it  clear  that  they 
are  based  upon  moral  convictions 

St  Vincents  Hospital  and  BlUtngs  Dea- 
coness Hospital  are  the  only  hospitals  in 
BUllcga.  Moouna.  In  June.  1973.  the  mater- 
Qlty  departments  of  the  two  boepltals  were 
combined  in  St  Vincents  Hospital,  and  an 
tntenstve  care   nursery   was  constructed   In 


St.  Vincent's  Hospital  In  order  to  reduce  In- 
fant mortality  In  the  community  and  to  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  community  of  dupli- 
cated maternity  services.  Prior  to  approving 
consolidation  of  maternity  services  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  the  Trustees  of  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Leavenworth  advised  local  ob- 
stetricians and  trustees  of  the  BUllngs  Dea- 
coness Hospital  that  surgical  sterilizations 
would  not  be  allowed  at  St  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital. The  consolidations  was  completed  and 
the  combined  maternity  department  with  in- 
tensive care  facilities  opened  in  June.  1973. 
The  plaintiffs.  James  and  Gloria  Taylor, 
are  a  married  couple  who  were  expecting  a 
second  child  to  t>e  delivered  by  Caesarian 
section  on  Octoljer  31.  1972  The  couple  de- 
cided that  they  wished  Mrs.  Taylor  to  be 
sterilized  by  tubal  ligation  at  the  time  of 
the  Caesarian  section  and  requested  permis- 
sion of  St.  Vincents  Hospital  for  the  pro- 
cedure. Permission  was  denied. 

Plaintiffs  allege  In  their  complaint  that 
the  defendant  la  refusing  to  permit  Mrs 
Taylor  to  undergo  a  tubal  ligation  at  the 
time  of  her  Caee&rlan  delivery  infringed 
certain  rights  guaranteed  to  the  plaintiff  by 
the  Unlt«d  States  Constitution  The  plain- 
tiffs further  allege  that  the  Infringement 
was  committed  under  color  of  state  law.  The 
prayer  asked  for  injunctive  relief,  not  only 
for  the  Taylors,  but  also  for  "other  persons 
slmillarly  situated  In  the  State  of  Montana.  " 
The  plaintiffs  seek  to  Invoke  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  court  under  the  provisions 
of  42  use  I  1983  and  38  U.S.C.  i  1343  42 
U.SC    i  1983  reads: 

"Every  person  who.  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  us- 
age, of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or 
c»uses  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  states  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rights,  privileges,  or  Unmunltles  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable 
to  the  party  injured  In  an  action  at  law.  suit 
In  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  re- 
dress." 

28  use.  I  1343  reads  Uj  pertinent  part: 
"The    district    courts    shall    have    original 
Jurisdiction   of  any  civil   action   authorized 
by    law    to    be    commenced    by    any    per- 
son: •  •  • 

"(3)  To  redress  the  deprivation,  under  col- 
or of  any  State  law.  statute,  ordinance,  reg- 
ulation, custom  or  usage,  of  any  right,  privi- 
lege or  immunity  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  by  any  Act  of 
Congress  providing  for  equal  rights  of  cJtl- 
aens  or  of  all  persons  within  the  JurlsdlcUon 
of  the  United  States;  •  •  •." 

Essential  to  the  plaintiffs'  Invocation  of 
Jurisdiction  In  this  cause  Is  that  the  defend- 
ant. In  lU  alleged  violation  of  the  plaintiffs' 
constitutional  rights,  acted  under  color  of 
state  law.  The  plaintiffs'  assertion  that  the 
defendant  Is  acting  under  the  color  of  state 
law  is  grounded  prlmarUy  on  the  fact  that 
Hill -Burton  grants  have  been  used  to  defray 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  hospital  remodeling 
and  construction  over  the  years.  In  fact,  this 
court.  In  lU  order  dated  October  27.  1973. 
found  Jurisdiction  In  this  cause  because  of 
the  receipt  of  such  funds  by  the  defendant 
However,  on  June  18.  1973,  the  President 
signed  Into  law  the  Health  Programs  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1973  Title  IV.  Section  401.  of 
that  Act.  provides  In  part : 

"(bi  The  receipt  of  any  grant,  contract. 
loan  or  loan  guarantee  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Community  ktental 
Health  Centers  Act.  or  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act.  by  any  individual  or  entity  does 
not  authorize  any  court  or  any  public  official 
or  other  public  authority  to  requln —  •  •  • 
"(3 1  such  entity  to — 

"(A)  tnake  lt«  facilities  available  for  the 
performance  of  any  stertltzation  procedure 
or  abortion  If  the  performance  of  such  pro- 


cedure or  abortion  in  such  facility  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  entity  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
gious beliefs  or  moral  conviction.  .  .  ." 

Public  Law  93-45.  87  SUt.  91.  Section 
401(b)  By  Its  plaUi  language,  this  Act  pro- 
hibits any  court  from  finding  that  a  hospital 
which  receives  Hill -Burton  funds.  Is  acting 
under  color  of  state  law.  The  above  sections 
were  specifically  aimed  at  such  a  result  as 
evidenced  by  the  legislative  history.' 

In  a  recent  memorandum  filed  In  this  ac- 
tion, the  plaintiffs  attack  the  Constitution- 
ality of  Section  401(b).  Specifically,  the 
plaintiffs  launch  a  direct  attack  upon  this 
section  as  being  contrary  to  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  How- 
ever, the  question  of  the  Constitutionality  of 
that  section  is  not  before  this  court.  Further- 
more, the  case  law  relied  upon  by  plaintiffs 
relates  to  parochial  schools  and  is  distin- 
guishable from  the  Instant  case. 

Nor  does  Section  401(b)  present  any  ques- 
tion of  retroactive  application  It  simply 
limits  the  remedies  the  court  may  grant.  It 
can  only  affect  pending  and  future  court  pro- 
ceedings and  does  not  purport  to  affect  cases 
In  which  Judgments  have  become  final. 
Moreover,  there  Is  nothing  In  Section  401(b) 
to  suggest  that  It  applies  only  In  situations 
where  receipt  of  the  public  fund  occurred 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  To  apply 
Section  401(b)  In  such  a  way  would  produce 
the  bizarre  result  that  hospitals  which  have 
received  Hill -Burton  funds  prior  to  June  18, 
1973,  could  be  forced  to  permit  sterilizations, 
while  those  which  received  such  funds  after 
June  18,  1973.  could  not.  This  was  not  the 
Congressional  Intent. 

Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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'  See  ns.  No.  93-337;  1973  UJ3.C.C.  &  AJ». 
1553  The  latter  Includes  the  following 
language: 

"The  background  for  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  bUl  Is  an  injunction  Issued 
In  November  1972  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Montana  In 
Taylor  v  St  Vincents  Hospital  The  court 
enjoined  St.  Vincents  Hospital,  located  in 
Billings,  Montana,  from  prohibiting  Mrs. 
Taylors  physician  from  performing  in  that 
hospital  a  sterilization  procedure  on  her  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  her  baby  by  Caesarian 
section. 

"The  suit  to  enjoin  the  hoepltal  was 
brought  under  42  U.SC.  1983  (which  author- 
izes clvU  actions  for  redress  of  deprivation 
of  civil  rights  by  a  f>erson  acting  under  color 
of  law)  and  28  U.SC.  1343  (which  grants 
United  States  district  courts  Jurisdiction  of 
actions  (authorized  by  another  law)  to  re- 
dress deprivation,  under  color  of  any  State 
law.  of  a  ConsUtutlonal  right).  In  ruling  on 
a  motion  to  dismiss  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction, 
the  court  stated  that  "the  fact  that  the  de- 
fendant |St.  Vlncenu  Hospital  1  Is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  receipt  of  HUl -Burton  Act  [title 
VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  funds 
Is  alone  sufficient  to  support  an  assumption 
of  Jurisdiction.  .  .  .'  The  court  also  found 
two  other  factors  (state  licensing  and  tax 
Immunity)  that  established  a  connection  be- 
tween the  hospital  and  the  State  sufficient 
to  support  Jurisdiction. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  401  would  prohibit  a 
court  or  a  public  official,  such  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  from 
using  receipt  of  assistance  under  the  three 
laws  amended  by  the  bill  (the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act,  and  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Services  and  Facilities  Con£tructlon  Act) 
as  a  basis  for  requiring  an  individual  or  In- 
stitution to  perform  or  assist  In  the  perform- 
ance of  sterilization  procedures  or  abortions. 
If  such  action  would  be  contrary  to  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  conviction. 

"In  recommending  the  enactment  of  this 
provision,  the  Committee  expresses  no  opin- 
ion as  to  the  validity  of  the  Taylor  decision." 


Section  401(b)  which  restricts  the  course 
and  power  of  inferior  federal  courts  Is  a  valid 
exercise  of  Congressional  power.  Under  Arti- 
cle ni  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  ctos,  es- 
tablish such  inferior  courts  as  it  chooaM.  Its 
power  to  create  those  courts  Includes  the 
power  to  Invest  them  with  such  Jurisdiction 
as  It  deems  appropriate  for  the  public.  Lock- 
ertyv.  Phillips,  319  U.S.  182.  187  (1943).  Fur- 
ther, Congress  is  free  to  legislate  with  re- 
spect to  remedies  the  Inferior  Federal  courts 
may  grant  Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Haworth 
300  US   227,  340  (1937). 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  hereby  or- 
dered that  the  plaintiffs  be  denied  all  relief. 

It  Is  lurther  ordered  that  the  preliminary 
Injunctive  relief  issued  by  this  court  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1972,  Is  dissolved 

The  Clerk  of  this  court  Is  directed  to  enter 
Judgment  accordingly. 

Done  and  dated  this  26th  day  of  October, 
1973. 

ExHiBrr  2 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Idaho.  Civil  No.  1-73-17] 
Memorandum  Decision  and  Order 
(Wilfred  E.  Watklns,  M.D.,  plaintiff,  versus 
Mercy  Medical  Center,  et  al.,  defendants) 
The  plaintiff  brought  this  action  for  In- 
junctive and  compensatory  relief  against  the 
defendant  hospital  and  Its  Board  of  Directors, 
contending  that  he  had  been  denied  medical 
staff  privileges  for  failure  to  agree  to,  or 
abide  by.  the  ethical  or  religious  directives 
under  the  Code  of  Ethics  for  Catholic  Hospi- 
tals as  required  by  the  application  of  any 
phTBlclan  for  staff  privileges  within  the  hos- 
pital, and  that  such  a  denial  was  a  violation 
of  his  right  to  freedom  of  religion  and  due 
process  of  law.  Recent  congressional  action 
concerning  the  subject  matter  of  this  suit 
and  review  of  the  evidence  herein  viewed  In 
the  light  thereof  convinces  the  Court  that 
the  plaintiff's  claim  Is  without  merit. 

Briefly,  the  facts  as  stipulated  are  that 
Dr.  Watklns  was  denied  reappointment  to 
the  medical  staff  at  Mercy  Hospital  Center  for 
failure  to  submit  a  proper  application,  re- 
appointment to  the  staff  coming  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  In  his  application  of  December  1, 
1973.  Dr.  Watklns  wrote  an  exclusion  to  his 
agreement  to  abide  by  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  Mercy  Medical  Center  so  as 
to  exclude  the  EMhIcal  and  Rel!glou.«  Direc- 
tives for  Catholic  Health  Care  Facilities. 
Upon  review  by  the  Credentials  Committee 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Staff  and  the  hospital  Board  of  Directors,  his 
application  was  rejected. 

Dr.  Watklns  resubmitted  an  Identical  ap- 
plication which  was  also  rejected  for  his  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  Ethical  and  Re- 
ligious Directives.  His  staff  privileges  there- 
after expired  on  February  1.  1973  Dr.  Wat- 
klns refused  to  comply  with  or  agree  to  the 
Ethical  and  Religious  Directives  because 
they  prohibit  staff  physicians  from  perform- 
ing voluntary  or  involuntary  vasectomies  or 
other  sterilization  or  abortion  operations  In 
a  hospital  setting.  These  procedures  are  pro- 
hibited solely  for  religious  reasons  as  the 
hospital  Is  financed  and  op^erated  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  Catholic  Church 

On  the  record  It  Is  admitted  that  Dr.  Wat- 
klns Is  In  all  other  respects,  training,  ex- 
perience and  ethically,  qualified  for  staff 
prlviliges  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
approximately  5  hosplUls  within  60  miles  of 
the  Mercy  Hospital  which  do  permit  all  of  the 
procedures  under  discussion  here  Dr.  Wat- 
klns. therefore,  submits  that  his  dismissal  for 
failure  to  agree  to  or  comply  with  the  di- 
rectives denies  him  of  his  own  religious  be- 
liefs and  his  right  to  practice  medicine  with- 
out due  process  of  law  and  he  requests  In- 
junctive relief  relnsUtlng  his  staff  prlvUeges. 
as  well  as  praying  for  general  damages  of 
8100,000  00 


The  meagre  evidence  adduced  by  Dr  Wat- 
klns would  not  support  any  monetary  relief 
against  defendants. 

Dr.  Watklns  has  alleged  Jurisdiction  In  this 
Court  to  hear  this  matter  on  the  basis  of  28 
XJS.C.  i  1343(3),' contending  defendants  have 
deprived  him  of  his  constitutional  rights  in 
violation  of  42  U.SC.  5  1983,'  and  also  aUeged 
Jurisdiction  under  28  UJ3  C.  S  1331  '  and  42 
U.S.C.  S  2000d.«  For  reasons  more  fully  de- 
veloped In  this  opinion,  this  Court  feels  Dr. 
Watklns  Is  not  entitled  to  the  relief  which 
he  requests. 

In  order  to  state  a  claim  for  relief  under 
42  U.S.C.  5  1983.  It  must  be  shown  that 
Mercy  Medical  Center  and  Its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors were  acting  under  color  of  State  law 
when  they  denied  Dr.  Watklns  staff  priv- 
ileges. In  other  words,  it  must  be  deter- 
mined that  the  enforcement  of  the  hos- 
pital's rule  requiring  conformity  by  the 
medical  staff  to  the  directives  which  pro- 
hibit contraceptive  procedures  was  an  act 
done  under  color  of  State  law  Since  the 
hospital  Itself  Is  otherwise  a  private  hos- 
pital and  not  owned  or  operated  by  any  arm 
of  the  state,  the  only  means  by'  which  It 
could  be  said  to  act  under  color  of  law  is 
If  the  hospital  Is  sufficiently  affected  by  state 
law  and  regulation  and  administration  of 
federal  funds  by  the  state  as  to  be  con- 
sidered acting  under  color  of  law. 

Mercy  Medical  Center  was  constructed  with 
the  help  of  Federal  HlU-Burton  Act  funds.' 
It  has  been  held  that  hospitals  which 
receive  HlU-Burton  funds  are  affected  with 
state  action.  Sams  v.  Ohio  Valley  General 
Hospital  Association,  413  P.  2d  826  (4th  Clr. 
1969):  Ctffa  v.  Delaware  Valley  Hospital, 
313  F  Supp.  301  (D.C.  Penn.  1970);  Taylor  v. 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  Civ.  No.  1090,  D.C. 
Mont.,  Oct.  31,  1972.  However,  recent  con- 
gressional action  has  effectively  revoked  the 
abUlty  of  a  court  to  find  state  action  on  the 
part  of  a  hospital  which  receives  HlU-Burton 
Act  funds. 

On  June  18,  1973,  the  President  signed 
Into  law  the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act 
of  1973.  Title  IV.  Sec.  401  of  that  Act, 
provides  In  part: 

"(b)  The  receipt  of  any  grant,  contract, 
loan    or   loan    guarantee    under    the    Public 


'  '"The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  authorized 
by  law  to  be  commenced  by  any  person : 

(3)  To  redress  the  deprivation,  under  color 
of  any  State  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regu- 
lation, custom  or  usage,  of  any  right,  privi- 
lege or  immunity  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  by  anv  Act  of 
Congress  providing  for  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zens or  of  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States; "' 

-  ""Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  lmmunltle.s  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  party  Injured  in  an  action  at  law,  suit  In 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
redress." 

'  (a)  The  district  courts  shall  have  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  of  all  clvU  actions  wherein 
the  matter  In  controversy  exceeds  the  sum 
or  value  of  »10.000,  exclusive  of  Interest  and 
costs,  and  arises  under  the  Constitution, 
laws,  or  treaties  of  the  rr.lt.ed  States 

•  No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
tht  beneflta  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance. 

■•Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act:  42  use.  i  291  et  seq. 


Health  Service  Act,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Onters  Act.  or  the  Developmental 
DlsabUltles  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  by  any  individual  or  entity  does  not 
authorize  any  court  or  any  putdlc  official 
or  other   public   authority   to   require — 

"(2)  such  entity  to — 

"(A)  make  its  facilities  avaUable  for  the 
performance  of  any  sterUlzatlon  procedure 
or  abortion  If  the  i>erformance  of  such  proce- 
dure cr  abortion  In  such  facilities  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  entity  on  the  basts  of  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions.  .  .  ."  PX  93-46- 
87  Stat   91,  S  401(b). 

By  Its  plain  language  this  Act  prohibits 
a:iy  court  from  finding  state  action  on  the 
pan  of  a  hospital  which  receives  HUl-Burton 
fui'.ds  and  using  that  finding  as  a  bas'is  for 
requiring  the  hospital  to  make  Its  facilities 
avaUable  for  the  performance  of  sterUlza- 
tlon procedures  or  abortions.  The  above  sec- 
tions were  specifically  aimed  at  such  a  result 
as  evidenced  by  the  leglsUtlve  history.  See 
H  R  So.  93-227:  1973  VS.  Code  Congressional 
and    Administrative    News,    1553    and    1557.' 

In  essence,  what  Dr.  Watkliis  has  asked 
this  Court  to  do  Is  require  Mercy  Medical 
Center  to  make  its  facilities  available  for  the 
performance  of  sterilization  procedures  by 
way  of  requiring  his  reinstatement  to  the 
medical  staff.  The  above  language  of  the 
Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973  clearly 
prohlblte  such  a  course  of  action. 

Neither  does  the  fact  that  Mercy  Medical 
Center  receives  tax  exempt  status  from  the 
state,  Is  licensed  by  the  state  and  applies  for 
and  receives  state  and  federal  monies  under 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs,  sup- 
port a  finding  that  the  hospital  Is  sufficiently 
clothed  with  state  control  so  as  to  be  acting 
under  color  of  state  law.  The  state  has  exacted 
no  conditions  upon  the  hospital  concerning 
SterUlzatlon  or  abortion  In  order  to  receive 
tax  benefits  or  state  or  federal  money. 

The  state  regulations  which  the  hospital 
must  conform  to  In  no  way  relate  to  Its  pol- 
icy concerning  sterUlzatlon  or  abortions. 
Since  hospital  policy  is  not  and  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  It  by 
the  state,  defendants  were  not  acting  under 
color  of  state  law  when  the  fKJilcy  was  for- 
mulated or  enforced.  Doe  v.  Bei:in,  F.  2d 
(9th  Clr.  1973) ;  Ham  v.  Holy  Rosary  Hospital, 
USJ3.C.,  Mont.  Dec.  20,  1972,  No.  1103.  There- 


«The  "Purpose  of  Proposed  Legislation." 
p.  1553,  dealing  with  the  "conscience  amend- 
ment" to  the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act 
of  1973.  speaks  dU-ectly  to  the  point : 

"The  background  for  subsection  (b>  of 
section  401  of  the  bUl  Is  an  Injunction  issued 
In  November  1972  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Montana  In 
Taylor  v.  St.  Vincents  Hospital.  The  court 
enjoined  St.  Vincents  Hospital,  located  la 
Billings,  Montana,  from  prohibiting  Mra. 
Taylor's  physician  from  performliig  ;n  that 
hospital  a  sterUlzatlon  procedure  on  her  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  her  baby  by  Caesariaa 
section. 

"The  suit  to  enjoin  the  hospital  wai 
brought  under  42  U.SC.  1983  (which  author, 
izes  civil  actions  for  redress  of  deprivation 
of  civil  rights  by  a  i>erson  acting  under  color 
of  law)  and  28  U.S.C.  1343  (which  grant* 
United  States  district  courts  Jurisdiction  of 
actions  (authorized  by  another  law)  to  re- 
dress deprivation,  under  color  of  any  State 
law.  of  a  Constitutional  right ) .  In  ruling  on 
a  motion  to  dismiss  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction, 
the  court  stated  that  the  fact  that  the  de- 
fendant [St.  Vincents  Hospital]  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  receipt  of  HlU-Burton  Act 
[title  VI  of  the  I>ubllc  Health  Service  Act] 
funds  Is  alone  sufficient  to  support  an  as- 
sumption of  jurisdiction.  .  .  .'  The  court  also 
found  two  other  factors  (state  licensing  and 
tax  Immunity)  that  esUbllshed  a  coiujectlon 
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fore.  Dr  Watklria  has  not  stAt«<t  a  claim  for 
reUef  under  4^2  US  C.  i  1983.  Chim  v.  Price. 
457  F.  3d  1037  (9th  Clr.  1973) . 

However,  despite  supporting  a  finding  that 
defendanta  were  not  acting  under  color  of 
state  law.  the  Health  Programs  Exteaslon 
Act  is  not  without  the  characteristics  of  a 
double-edged  sword.  Title  IV  of  the  Act  fur- 
ther pro-.  Ides  that 

"(c)  No  entity  which  receives  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan  or  loan  guarantee  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act,  or  the  Developmental 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may —  .  .  . 

■•(2»  discriminate  In  the  extension  of  staff 
or  other  privileges  to  any  phj-slclan  or  other 
health  care  personnel,  because  he  performed 
or  assisted  In  the  performance  of  a  lawful 
sterilization  procedure  or  abortion,  because 
he  refused  to  perform  or  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  procedure  or  abortion  on 
the  grounds  that  his  performance  or  assist- 
ance In  the  performance  of  the  procedure  or 
abortion  would  be  contrary  to  his  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions  respecting  steril- 
ization procedures  or  abortions."  P.L.  03-45. 
87  Stat.  dl.  i  401  (c» 

Congress  has  taken  the  position  that  the  fact 
a  hospital  receives  HlU-Burton  funds  does 
not  authorize  a  finding  that  the  hospital 
acts  under  color  of  state  law  as  a  basis  for 
requiring  U  to  make  Its  facilities  available 
for  the  performance  of  sterilization  pro- 
cedures or  abortions  if  the  hospital  declines 
for  religious  or  moral  reasons  But.  at  the 
same  time,  the  hospital  cannot  discharge  a 
staff  member  who  religiously  or  morally  be- 
lieves that  such  ser.lces  should  be  performed. 
The  legislation  Is  aimed  at  protecting  the  re- 
ligious rights  of  both  the  hospital  and  the 
Individual.  The  hospual  can  prohibit  its  staff 
from  performing  serillzatlon  procedures  or 
abortions  In  the  hospital,  but  It  cannot  re- 
quire Us  staff  to  adhere  to  the  religious  or 
moral  beliefs  which  support  the  hospitals 
policy  as  a  condition  of  employment  or  ex- 
tension of  privileges. 

In  this  case  Mercy  Medical  Center,  by 
way  of  its  application  for  staff  privileges, 
was  requiring  Dr    Watklns  to  agree   not   to 


between  the  hosp;tal  and  the  State  suf- 
ficient to  support  Jurisdiction 

•'Subsection  (b)  of  401  would  prohibit  a 
court  or  a  public  oHIclal,  such  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  from 
using  receipt  of  assistance  under  the  three 
laws  amended  by  the  bill  (the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act.  and  the  Developmental  Disa- 
bilities Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act)  as  a  basis  for  requiring  an  Individual 
or  Institution  to  perform  or  assist  In  the 
performance  of  sterilization  procedures  or 
abortions.  If  such  action  would  be  contrary 
to  religious  beliefs  or  moral  conviction. 

"In  recommending  the  enactment  of  this 
provision,  the  Committee  expresses  no  opin- 
ion as  to  the  validity  of  the  Taylor  decision   ' 

The  'Sectlon-by-Section  Analysis"  under 
the  Item  Miscellaneous,  p.  1557-58.  suc- 
cinctly states  congressional  purpose  as 
follows 

'In  addition,  section  401  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  receipt  of  financial  assistance 
under  any  of  the  aforementioned  Acts  does 
not  constitute  legal  basis  for  a  judlcUl  or 
administrative  order  requiring  an  individual 
to  aid  in  performing  a  sterilization  or  abor- 
tion. If  such  activity  is  contrary  to  the  In- 
dividual's religious  or  moral  beliefs.  Nor  does 
receipt  of  financial  assistance  provide  legal 
authority  for  a  Judicial  or  administrative 
order  requiring  the  provision  of  personnel  or 
facilities  by  any  entity  for  the  performance 
of  sterilization  or  abortion.  Lf  such  activity  Is 
contrary  to  the  religious  or  moral  belltTs  of 
the  personnel  or  prohibited  by  the  entity  for 
religious  or  moral  reasons  " 


perform  sterilization  servlcses  In  the  hospital. 
The  hospital  was  not  trying  to  require  Dr. 
Watklns  to  adopt  their  reUglous  beliefs.  fcM^ 
he  Is  free  to  believe  that  sterlllzatlou  serv- 
ices should  be  offered  and  performed,  but 
the  hospital  also  has  the  right  to  believe  that 
such  services  should  not  be  performed 
and  the  right  to  prohibit  the  use  of  its 
facilities  for  those  purposes. 

By  sanllar  analysis.  Dr  Watklns'  general 
constitutional  claim  that  defendants  have 
violated  his  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment rights  is  without  merit.  It  Is  unques- 
tioned that  the  prohibition  against  the 
establishment  of.  or  prevention  of.  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  is  wholly  applicable  to 
the  states  through  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Cantwell  v  Connecticut.  310  US.  39«, 
84  L.  Ed  1313.  60  S.  Ct  900  (1940>;  Cruz  v. 
teto.  405  US.  319.  31  L.  Ed.  3d  363,  93  8.  Ct. 
1079  (1973).  • 

But  in  order  to  support  a  claim  that  Dr. 
Watklns  has  been  denied  the  right  to  freely 
exercise  his  religious  beliefs  or  that  he  had 
been  denied  due  process  of  law.  he  must 
show  some  significant  state  Involvement 
m  the  activity  that  allegedly  has  violated 
hU  rights.  VS.  V.  Price.  383  US.  787.  16  L. 
Ed  2d  267.  86  8  Ct.  1153  (1966);  Martin  v. 
Pacific  Northicest  Bell  Tel.  Co ,  441  F.  3d 
1116  (9th  Clr  1971)  For  the  reasons  previ- 
ously stated  in  this  opinion,  the  Court  U 
of  the  belief  that  there  was  not  state  action 
in  this  matter. 

Plaintiff's  claim  under  43  U  S.C.  5  2000d  is 
without  merit  also  Assuming  that  Dr  Wat- 
klns was  discriminated  against  on  the  basis 
of  his  religious  beliefs,  that  section  speaks 
only  in  terms  of  racial  discrimination. 

In  conclusion,  even  assuming  the  requisite 
state  action  In  this  matter  to  support  a  claim 
for  relief  under  43  US  C  )  1983  or  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  the  Court  feels  It  must 
emphasize  that  Mercy  Medical  Center  has 
the  right  to  adhere  to  its  own  religious  be- 
liefs and  not  be  forced  to  make  Its  facilities 
avaUable  for  services  which  It  finds  repug- 
nant to  those  beliefs  The  hospital  cannot 
discriminate  against  those  who  believe  other- 
wise, but  It  can  set  up  reasonable  safeguards 
to  Insure  that  others  do  not  use  their  fa- 
cilities for  services  which  the  hospital  does 
not  religiously  believe  should  be  offered 
Dr  Watklns  is  free  to  believe  that  steriliza- 
tion services  should  be  provided  for  the 
public  and  to  perform  them  anywhere  he  Is 
able  However,  he  cannot  force  Mercy  Medical 
Center  to  allow  him  to  perform  them  In  Its 
hospital  To  hold  otherwise  would  violate 
the  religious  rights  of  the  hospital 

It  la.  therefore,  ordered  that  the  plain- 
tiff's request  for  both  preliminary  and  per- 
manent Injunction  against  defendants  be. 
and  the  same  is  hereby.  DENIED,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  take  nothing  by  his  complaint 
against  the  defendants.  No  costs  are  allowed 

If  counsel  so  stipulate  In  writing  filed  with 
the  Clerk,  this  Memorandum  shall  constitute 
the  Findings  of  Fact  and  Concluslorw  of  Law 
and  defendants'  counsel  will  submit  an 
appropriate  proposed  Judgment.  If  not  so 
agreed,  defendants'  counsel  wUl  make  the 
submissions  required  by  Local  Rule   18. 

Dated  this  30th  day  of  July.  1973 

J.  BLAINC  ANDKMaON. 

U.S  District  Judge 

aMBMDMXKT    NO      TO! 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  tny  Amendment  No  701  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediat*  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  be 
permitted  not  to  read  the  entire  text  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  shall  explain  Its 
punx)se  to  Ihe  Senate. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  Church's  amendment  fNo.  701)  is 
as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

UBEKAI-IZATTON    OF    MCOIC&aZ    LirmifS 
aZSESVE 

Sec.  .  (A)  Section  1813  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "150"  In  subsection 
(a)(1)    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "210"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "160"  In  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "310"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "160-day"  In  subsection 
(c)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "210-day". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1813 
(a)  ( 1 )  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  amount  shall  be 
further  reduced  by  a  coinsurance  amount 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  Inpatient  hospital 
deductible  for  each  day  (before  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  last  day  for  which  such  Individual 
Is  entitled  under  section  1813(a)(1)  to  have 
payment  made  on  his  behalf  for  Inpatient 
hospital  services  during  such  spell  of  illness) 
on  which  such  Individual  Is  furnished  such 
services  during  such  spell  of  Illness  after 
such  servl<res  have  been  furnished  to  him 
for  60  days  during  such  spell,  except  that 
the  reduction  under  this  sentence  for  any 
day  shall  not  exceed  the  charges  Imposed 
for  that  day  with  respect  to  such  Individual 
for  such  services  (and  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  ctistomary  charges  for  such  services  are 
greater  than  the  charges  so  imposed,  such 
customary  charges  shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  charges  so  imposed) .". 

(c)  The  changes  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  January  1,  1974. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  ctm- 
nection  with  this  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  David  Af- 
feldt,  the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  and  Mr,  Glenn 
Markus  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  be  permitted  to  be  present  on 
the  floor  to  provide  technical  assistance 
during  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  accomplish 
two  objectives  First,  it  would  increase 
the  medicare  lifetime  reserve  from  60  to 
120  days. 

Second.  It  would  reduce  the  dally  rate 
of  coinsurance  now  applicable  to  medi- 
care lifetime  reserve  days  to  one- fourth — 
rather  than  one-half  as  under  present 
law — of  the  Inoatlent  hospital  deducti- 
ble. As  things  now  stand,  the  dally  coin- 
surance charge  Is  $36  for  individuals  who 
must  draw  upon  their  lifetime  reserve. 
For  1974  this  amount  is  scheduled  to  in- 
crease to  $42.  If  my  amendment  Is 
adopted,  the  dally  coinsurance  rate 
would  be  reduced  to  $21. 

My  amendment  is  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  highly  respected 
1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security. 

Under  present  law.  medicare  pays  for 
up  to  90  days  of  hospitalization  during 
each  benefit  period.  For  the  first  60  days, 
the  hospital  insurance  part  of  the  pro- 
gram pays  for  all  covered  services,  ex- 
cept for  the  initial  $72  which  Ls  charged 
to  the  patient  From  the  6 Lit  through  the 
90th  day.  the  medicare  beneficiary  has  a 
dally  coinsurance  charge  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  Inoatlent  hoepital  deductl- 
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ble.  At  present,  this  amounts  to  $18  per 
day. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  60-day  lifetime 
reserve  for  Individuals  who  rcQulre  more 
than  90  days  of  hospitalization  in  a  par- 
ticular benefit  period.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  this  daily  coinsurance  amount  Is 
equivalent  to  one-lialf  of  the  part  A 
deductible. 

These  measures  undoubtedly  will  pro- 
vide valuable  protection  for  the  5.5  mil- 
lion medicare  beneficiaries  who  are 
expected  to  be  hospitalized  in  1974  But 
I  strongly  believe  that  further  improve- 
ments are  essential  to  guard  against  the 
ruinous  cost  of  an  Illness  requiring  pro- 
longed institutionalization. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  aged  and 
disabled — as  well  as  their  families — de- 
serve strengthened  protection  against 
these  potentially  catastrophic  expendi- 
tures, which  can  in  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
months  obliterate  a  lifetime  of  savings, 
hard  work,  ajid  diligence. 

Unfortunately  illness  strikes  with  far 
greater  frequency  and  severity  at  a  time 
in  life  when  those  affected  can  least 
afford  It. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
hospitalization.  As  of  1972  there  were 
nearly  12  million  medicare  beneficiaries 
who  had  been  hospitalized  since  the  pro- 
gram began.  More  than  130.000  of  these 
individuals  were  forced  to  draw  upon 
their  lifetime  reserve  after  exhausting 
the  90  days  of  covered  care  regularly 
available  during  a  benefit  period.  Of  this 
total,  25.000 — or  19  percent —  exhausted 
their  lifetime  reserve. 

These  individuals,  it  should  be  pointed 
out.  have  typically  incurred  several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  hospital  bills,  much  of 
which  has  been  paid  from  their  own  re- 
sources. The  harsh  reality  is  that  the 
threat  of  bankruptcy  by  hospitalization 
is  all  too  real  for  aged  and  disabled 
Americans  confronted  with  lengthy  in- 
stitutionalization. And  all  too  often,  these 
are  the  individuals  who  can  least  afford 
it. 

But  my  amendment  would  provide  a 
constructive  means  for  improving  medi- 
care coverage  for  these  persons.  First,  it 
would  increase  from  150  to  210  days  the 
number  of  covered  hospital  days  under 
medicare  for  individuals  who  are  de- 
teiTOined  to  require  this  care.  Second,  by 
reducing  the  coinsurance  charge  from 
one-half  to  one-fourth  of  the  hospital 
deductible,  major  savings  could  be  pro- 
vided for  persons  who  must  utilize  their 
lifetime  reserve.  In  some  cases,  this 
amount  could  exceed  $1,000. 

During  the  past  Congress,  the  House 
and  Senate  approved  a  portion  of  my 
amendment.  For  example,  tlie  House- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  1— which  ulti- 
mately became  the  1972  Social  Security 
Amendments — would  have  increased  the 
medicare  lifetime  reserve  from  60  to  120 
days.  Moreover,  the  House  bill  would 
have  established  a  dail>'  coinsurance 
amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  In- 
patient hospital  deductible  for  persons 
hospitalized  from  31  to  60  days. 

This  latter  provision  was  later  deleted 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  coinsurance  amount 
applicable  to  the  lifetime  reserve  from 


one-half  to  one-fourth  of  the  hospitaliza- 
tion deductible. 

In  conference  committee,  all  three  pro- 
visions were  eliminated 

So,  in  one  form  or  another,  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  has  put  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment. 

Today  many  Americans  believe  that 
medicare  pays  for  almost  all  of  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  bills  of  the  aged  and 
disabled.  But  they  should  know  belter. 

In  fact,  medicare  covers  only  about 
42  percent  of  their  health  care  expendi- 
tures. Major  gaps  in  coverage  still  exist, 
and  must  be  closed. 

Quite  clearly,  economic  security  In  re- 
tirement can  never  be  fully  attained  until 
we  come  to  grips  with  some  of  the  costly 
drains  upon  their  limited  incomes,  such 
as  the  Mgh  and  potentially  ruinous  cost 
of  hospitalization  for  extended  periods. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  that,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  names  of  Senators  Clark, 
Williams,  McGovern,  Abourezk,  Ribi- 
coFF,  Hart.  McGee,  Humphrey,  Moss, 
Bayh,  and  Pell,  Senators  Metcalf,  Tun- 
NEY,  and  Javits  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HA'rHA'WAY).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one-half 
of  the  proposal  just  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  was  passed  last  year. 
The  House  conference,  as  the  Senator 
may  recall,  declined  to  accept  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  meritorious  proposal,  al- 
though I  understand  it  will  cost  about 
$75  million,  but  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
ver>'  much.  I  just  point  out  that  though 
the  cost  would  be  approximately  $75 
million.  It  is  also  true  that  the  present 
hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  is  suflQ- 
clently  large  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased costs  without  any  addition  to  the 
tax.  That  is  still  another  good  reason 
that  this  amendment  should  be  retained 
in  the  final  version  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEirr    NO.    727 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  727  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  part  H  of  title  5  of  the  bUl, 
Insert  the  following  new  section : 

DsriNTnoN  or  "spixl  or  hxniss"  wvch 

MEDICARE 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  1861(a)(3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  ending  with  the  close  of— 

"(A)  the  first  period  of  sixty  consecutive 
days  thereafter  on  each  of  which  he  is 
neither  (1)  an  inpatient  of  a  hospital  nor 
(11)  an  inpatient  of  a  skilled  nursing  facility, 
or 

"(B)  In  the  case  such  Individual  meets 
the  condition  imposed  by  subparagraph 
(A)(1)  but  does  not  meet  the  condition  Im- 
posed by  subparagraph  (A)  (U),  the  first  pe- 


riod of  one  hundred  and  eighty  consecutive 
days  thereafter  on  each  of  which — 

"(1)  he  is  an  Inpatient  o'  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility, 

"(U)  receives  neither  (I)  skilled  nursing 
care  and  related  services  (ae  described  m 
subsection  (J)(l)(A)i,  nor  (II,  rehablliu- 
tlon  services  (as  described  In  subsection  (J) 
(1)  (B) ),  and 

"(HI)  such  facility  Is  not  rece!v!::g  pay- 
ment for  skilled  nursing  services  provided 
to  such  Individual  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  In  the  case  cf  deter- 
minations under  title  XVIII  of  the  SocUl 
Security  Act,  with  respect  to  the  ending 
of  any  spell  of  lUness,  made  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act;  except  that  no 
spell  of  Illness  shall,  by  reason  of  such 
amendments  be  determined  to  have  ended 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr  Prejldent.  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  enable  elderly 
persons  residing  in  nursing  homes  to 
break  the  medicare  "spell  of  illness'  or 
benefit  period  and  renew  their  eligibility 
for  hospjt<'il  Insurance  benefits. 

Under  the  part  A  hospital  insurance 
program,  limited  hospital,  extended  care, 
and  home  health  benefits  are  available 
during  a  single  "spell  of  illness."  When 
those  benefits  are  exhausted,  no  further 
benefits  are  available  until  there  is  a  new 
benefit  period.  The  "spell  of  illness"  con- 
cept springs  from  the  basic  intent  of 
medicare  to  provide  protection  against 
health  care  costs  associated  with  rela- 
tively short-term  acute  illne,=;ses. 

Under  current  law,  a  benefit  period  is 
ended  with  the  close  of  the  first  period  of 
60  consecutive  days  on  each  of  which  the 
individual  "is  neither  an  inpatient  of  a 
hospital  nor  an  inpatient  of  a  skilled 
nursing  facility." 

For  purposes  of  thi-s  section  of  the  law, 
a  skilled  nursing  facility  is  defined  a^  an 
institution  which  "L>  p;iindrll\'  engaged 
in  providing  to  inpauents  <  A '  skilled 
nursing  care  and  related  servicer  for  pa- 
tients who  require  medical  or  nursing 
care,  or  'B  rehabilitation  .services  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  injured,  disabled,  or 
sick  persons." 

The  result  of  the  law  is  that  a  person 
who  resides  in  a  skilled  nursmg  faciiity. 
even  though  he  or  she  is  receiving  a  level 
of  care  lower  than  skilled  nursing,  is  un- 
able 10  break  a  oenefit  period 

The  sifaation  was  summarized  very 
succinctly  m  a  letter  to  me  ol  April  20, 
1972,  from  then  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  Ball: 

Once  a  person  has  used  up  tas  benelit  days, 
he  cannot  twgln  a  new  benefit  penod  until 
he  has  not  been  an  nif>atJeiii  of  any  hospital 
or  a:,y  ii^stltutio:.  that  k  pr;.i-ari.y  entraged 
In  providing  skilled  nursing  care  for  6C  con- 
secutive days — whether  or  r.ot  the  Lnst:tu- 
tlon  Is  participating  In  the  Medicare  program 
and  regrardiess  of  the  level  of  care  he  is 
receiving. 

As  we  all  know,  many  elderly  people 
must  spend  their  last  years  m  a  nursing 
home,  not  because  they  require  skilled 
nursing  care,  but  simply  because  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  care  for  themselves  in 
their  ou-n  homes  and  a  nursing  home  is 
the  only  available  alternative  For  ihese 
[people  the  nursing  home  is  not  a  medical 
institution  but  a  substitute  home 

Yet  If  the  institution  in  which  tiiey 
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reside  is  determined  to  be  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility,  they  are  denied  the  medicare 
benefits  available  to  persons  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  remain  In  their  own 
homes. 

When  this  matter  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  1967,  It  was 
thought  that  the  provision  of  60  lifetime 
reserve  hospital  benefit  days  would  solve 
the  problem. 

However,  in  my  Judgment  this  has  not 
proved  to  be  an  adequate  and  equitable 
solution. 

In  the  first  place,  the  copayment  for 
lifetime  reserve  days  is  now  $36  per  day — 
a  considerable  burden  on  many  elderly 
people.  If  the  proposal  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  'Mr.  Mdskid  to  freeze  the 
hospital  deductible  for  1  ye*r  is  not  en- 
acted Into  law.  that  copayment  will  rise 
to  $42  per  day  in  1974. 

Second,  even  those  lifetime  reserve 
days  may  be  exhausted.  In  the  last  year, 
at  least  two  instances  have  come  to  my 
attention  of  nursing  home  residents  who 
have  used  both  the  hospital  care  avail- 
able during  a  single  benefit  period  and 
the  60  lifetime  reserve  days.  These  peo- 
ple, who  win  be  confined  to  nursing 
homes  for  the  remainder  of  their  days, 
will  have  no  further  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  under  medicare. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  law  is 
written  as  it  Is  because  there  is  concern 
that  if  a  benefit  period  could  be  broken 
in  the  case  of  a  nursing  home  resident 
by  a  60  day  period  during  which  he  or 
she  vs-as  certified  as  receiving  a  level  of 
care  lower  than  skilled  nursing  the  re- 
sult would  be  an  artificial  shifting  of 
patients  back  and  forth  between  levels 
of  care  fi^r  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
them  for  additional  medicare  benefits. 

Whether  or  not  this  could  or  would 
haopen.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  believe  the 
answer  is  not  to  deny  all  nursing  home 
residents  the  opportunity  to  renew  their 
eligibility  for  hospital  insurance  bene- 
fits but  to  devise  an  adequate  test  for 
determining  whether  a  person  is  actual- 
ly receiving  long-term  personal  or  cus- 
todial care  as  opposed  to  skilled  nurs- 
ing care 

Therefore,  my  amendment  provides 
that  a  person  residing  in  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  may  end  a  spell  of  illness  with 
the  close  of  the  first  period  of  180  con- 
secutive davs  on  each  of  which  he  was 
receiving  neither  sk'Ued  nursing  care  nor 
rehabilitation  services  and  the  nursing 
home  was  rot  receiving  payment  for 
skilled  nursing  services  provided  him  un- 
der the  State's  medicaid  program. 

My  amendment.  I  want  to  make  clear, 
is  not  designed  to  provide  medicare  cov- 
erage for  long-term  custodial  care  Un- 
der current  law  reimbursement  for  such 
care  i<;  specifically  excluded 

My  amendment  is  designed  simply  to 
enable  persons  who  require  personal  or 
custodial  care  to  have  the  same  medicare 
benefits  that  are  available  to  others 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  the  amendment. 
The  objective  Ls  sound.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
727  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AJttNDMFNT   NO     722  AS   MODmED 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  an  additional  amendment  No.  722, 
and  ask  that  It  t>e  stated. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (No.  722)  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  part  C  of  utle  I  of  the  bill, 
insert  the  foilowlng  new  section: 

DUKZGAXD.  tTNDKK  MANOATOBT  MDfUfUM  STATS 
SCTPLEMBNTATION  OP  90CIAI.  SBCt-TUTT  n«- 
SUXANCK  BKMErrrS  PKOGKAM  Or  SOCIAL  SE- 
CUUTT  IKSITILAMCX  IMCKXASCS  AND  OF  OLO-ACS 
SUmVTVOBS,  AND  DlSABn.ITT  INSt7«ANCX  UJ- 
CSEASXS 

Sic.  128.  For  purposes  of  determining, 
under  section  2ia(a)  (3)  (C)  (Ul)  of  Public 
Law  93-66,  the  amount  of  any  income  of 
any  individual  for  any  month  referred  to  In 
such  section,  there  shall  be  disregarded  (1) 
In  the  case  of  any  individual,  so  much  of 
any  supplemental  security  income  benefit 
payable  under  tlUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  such  Individual  for  such  month 
as  la  attributable  to  any  increase  in  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  payable  un- 
der such  title  resulting  from  the  enactment 
of  section  210  of  Public  Law  93-66  (or  any 
provision  contained  in  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  title),  and  (2)  in  the  case  of 
any  Individual  who  for  such  month  receives 
a  monthly  insurance  benefit  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  title  II  of  such  Act.  so  much 
of  such  monthly  benefit  as  is  attributable 
to  any  increase  In  social  security  benefits 
resulting  from  the  enactment  of  section  201 
of  Public  Law  93-66  (or  any  provision  con- 
tained In  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
title),  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
who  is  entitled  to  annuity  or  pension  under 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  or  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935,  so  much 
of  the  regular  monthly  payment  to  which 
such  Individual  is  entitled  as  annuity  or 
pension  thereunder  by  reason  ol  the  first 
proviso  In  section  3(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  which  results  from  the 
enactment  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  93-66 
(or  any  provision  contained  in  the  preceding 
provlsiona  of  this  title) . 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr  President,  be- 
cause amendment  No.  722  as  printed 
contains  certain  technical  and  printing 
errors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  amendment  No.  722  as  modified 
to  correct  those  errors  may  be  sent  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  <No.  722  ' , 
as  modified,  is  as  follows. 

At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  bUl. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 
DuazQAao.  uNon  ma-ndatomt  minimum  state 

SUPI^EMKNTATION   OT  SSI  8KMBFITS  PROOBAM, 

o»    strprLCMBirrAi.    secubjtt    income    in- 

CmKA«KW     AND     OF     OLJ>-AGE.     StTBVIVOBS,     AND 
MSABtLmr    IN8UBANCX    tNCBEAStS 

Sec.  128.  For  purposes  of  determining,  un- 
der section  212(a)(3)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
66,  the  amount  of  any  income  of  any  indi- 
vidual for  any  month  referred  to  In  such 
section,  there  shall  be  dlaregarded  (1)  in 
the  case  of  any  individual  so  much  of  any 
supplemental  security  Income  benefit  pay- 
able under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  such  Individual  for  such  month  as  Lb 
attributable  to  any  increase  in  auppiemental 
security  income  benefits  payable  under  such 
title  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  section 
310  of  Public  I^w  03-66  (or  any  proTlaion 
contained  in  the  preceding  provUlona  of  this 
title),  and  i2i  in  the  case  of  any  Individual 
who  for  such  month  recetvee  a  monthly  In- 
surance benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
title  II  of  such  Act,  so  much  of  such  monthly 
benefit  as  Is  attributable  to  any  increase  In 


social  secxirlty  benefits  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  93-66 
(or  any  provision  contained  In  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  title),  and  (3)  in  the  case 
of  any  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  annuity 
or  pension  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  or  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1936,  so  much  of  the  regular  monthly  pay- 
ment to  which  such  Individual  U  entitled 
as  annuity  or  pension  thereunder  by  reason 
of  the  first  proviso  In  section  3(e)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  which  re- 
sults from  the  enactment  of  section  201 
of  Public  Law  93-66  (or  any  provision  con- 
tained In  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
title). 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  addition  to  the 
original  cosponsors  as  Usted  on  the 
amendment.  Senators  RiBicorr,  Hatha- 
way, Brooke.  Stevens.  Cranston,  and 
Humphrey  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  assure 
that  those  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons who  will  be  receiving  mandatory 
State  supplementary  payments  under  the 
supplemental  security  income  program 
will  receive  the  cost-of-living  Increases 
proposed  In  this  bill  without  having  those 
increases  deducted  from  their  State  sup- 
plementary payments. 

H.R.  3153.  the  bill  before  us.  provides 
two  increases  in  social  security  benefits 
and  supplemental  security  income  pay- 
ment levels  during  1974  to  help  the  aged 
and  disabled  living  on  fixed  Incomes  cope 
with  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  purchas- 
ing the  essentials  of  life. 

Social  security  beneficiaries  would, 
under  this  bill,  receive  a  7-percent  In- 
crease in  benefits  for  the  month  during 
which  the  bill  is  enacted.  A  second  4- 
percent  Increase  would  be  effective  for 
the  month  of  June  1974 

Where  SSI  payment  levels  were  to 
have  been  $130  for  an  Individual  and 
$195  for  a  couple  beginning  in  January, 
these  Initial  payment  levels  would  be  $140 
for  an  Individual  and  $210  for  a  couple. 
In  July  1974  payment  levels  would  be 
increased  to  $146  for  an  individual  and 
$219  for  a  couple. 

Under  these  pro\'isions  of  the  bill,  those 
persons  who  receive  only  a  socl.il  security 
Iwnefit.  those  persons  who  will  receive 
only  an  SSI  payment,  and  those  persons 
who  will  receive  a  combination  of  social 
security  and  SSI  will  have  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  1974. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  there  is  a  third  group 
of  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons  who 
may  be  denied  any  increase  In  income  in 
1974.  I  refer  to  thoee  persons  who  will  be 
receiving  State  supplementary  payments 
under  the  881  program 

This  group  Itself  is  composed  of  two 
categories. 

First,  there  are  those  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  persons  who  are  now  receiving 
assistance  through  State  public  assist- 
ance programs  and  who  will  be  trans- 
ferred  to  881  in  January. 

Second,  there  are  those  persons  who 
will  be  newly  eligible  for  assistance  under 
881. 

For  the  latter  group,  a  supplementary 
payment  by  their  State  is  strictly  op- 
tional. A  State  may  choose  whether  or 
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not  to  supplement  the  basic  SSI  payment 
and  the  amount  of  any  pa.%rnent  to  be 
provided.  Those  Slates  providing  optional 
supplementary-  payment.'^  also  obviously 
have  the  option  ol  pa.vsing-lhru"  the 
social  secunty  Stil  nirrp.i.sps  next  year 
or  of  dechninK  to  do  so. 

At  the  time  the  original  SSI  legislation 
was  enacted  in  1972,  all  supplementation 
by  the  SUvtes  wa.s  left  optional  even 
though  it  was  clear  tliat  ajiproxiraately 
one-half  of  current  recipients — or  about 
1.7  irullion  people — would  lose  income 
without  State  supplementation.  Tlie  op- 
erational theory  was  that  the  States 
would  voluntarily  do  what  was  necessary 
to  prevent  a  loss  of  income  by  any  of 
their  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  recipients. 

However,  by  June  of  this  year  there 
was  sufficient  concern  that  all  States 
would  not  act  voluntarily  that  Congress 
enacted  section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66. 

This  section  requires  the  States — if 
they  wish  to  continue  receiving  Federal 
matching  funds  for  medicaid — to  make 
such  supplementary  payments  to  current 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  recipients  as 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  their  total 
income  in  January  1974  and  succeeding 
months  is  no  less  than  their  total  income 
in  December  1973. 

In  other  words,  the  States  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  Income  of  these 
persons  at  a  level  prior  to  the  receipt  of 
the  cost-of-living  increases  proposed  for 
1974. 

If  we  do  not  require  the  States  to  dis- 
regard the  social  security/SSI  increases 
irf.  computing  the  amount  of  their  sup- 
p'.ementary  payments,  many  States  may 
simply  reduce  their  payments  by  the 
amount  of  these  Increases,  thus  effec- 
tively denying  these  people  any  increase 
in  income  in  1974. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  authority 
to  assure  that  this  does  not  happen;  I 
believe  we  also  have  that  responsibility. 

My  amendment  would  merely  require 
the  States  to  make  the  same  supple- 
mentary payments  to  these  people  that 
they  would  have  made  If  the  social  secur- 
ity/SSI Increases  had  not  occurred. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  c<»isent  that  a  State- 
by-State  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  will  be  receiving  mandatory 
State  supplements  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  I.— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRAM: 
ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS  RECEIVING  BENE- 
FITS UNDER  MANDATORY  STATE  SUPPLEMENTATION, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
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>  Survey  data  not  available. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  As  this  table  indi- 
cates, some  persons  in  every  State  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  receiv- 
ing mandatory  State  supplementarj- 
payments.  Naturally,  this  matter  looms 
larger  in  some  States  than  in  others  be- 
cause of  the  proportion  of  aged,  blind. 
and  disabled  recipients  affected.  I  cer- 
tainly make  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  today  pri- 
marily because  of  its  Import  in  Missouri. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
estimates  that  73.000  persons  will  re- 
ceive mandatory  State  supplements  in 
Missouri.  Whatever  the  reason  for  the 
discrepancy,  the  Missouri  Dn-islon  of 
Welfare  puts  that  number  at  85,000 — 
or  about  70  percent  of  current  adult  as- 
sistance recipients  in  Missouri. 

Sixty -one  thousand  of  these  people 
will  receive  a  State  supplement  in  addi- 
tion to  a  small  social  security  benefit  and 
an  SSI  payment  An  additional  24,000 
people  will  have  a  social  security  benefit 
too  high  to  qualify  them  for  SSI,  but 
they  will  still  be  eligible  for  a  State  sup- 
plementary payment. 

If  there  is  an  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  and  SSI  payments  m  Janu- 
ary, under  the  Missouri  authorizing  sup- 
plementary- payments,  those  payments 
will  be  reduced  from  what  they  other- 
wise would  have  been  by  the  amount  of 
the  social  security  and  SSI  increases. 

The  result:  85.000  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 


abled persons  in  Missouri  will  be  de- 
prived of  ani'  increase  in  incom.e  in 
January. 

I  want  to  make  it  dear  that  this  indi- 
cates no  particular  perversity  on  the  part 
of  the  Slate  of  Missouri.  It  is  slmpUv  what 
will  happen  under  the  State  law  which  is 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66.  And  :t 
will  result  in  an  automatic  savings  of 
several  million  dollars  ii'.  State  funds 
There  is  every-  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  thing  will  occur  in  most,  if  not  all. 
States. 

The  only  way  to  guarantee  that  it  does 
not  happen  is  to  include  in  this  bill  a 
provision  requiring  the  States  to  disre- 
gard these  cost-of-living  increases 

Mr,  President,  when  we  consider  people 
w-ho  will  bf  recriv.ng  State  supplemen- 
tarj-  payments  we  are  no:  talking  about 
people  with  lavish  incomes. 

Of  the  85,000  in  Missouri  who  will  re- 
ceive State  supplements,  roughly  half 
have  Incomes  at  or  below  the  official 
poverty  level.  They  are  certainly  among 
those  people  who  have  been  most  dev- 
astated by  the  Inflation  of  recent  months. 
They,  as  much  as  anj'one,  desen  e  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  next  year. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  proposing  something  unprec- 
edented. In  the  pa  ,t,  we  have  often  pro- 
vided for  the  "pass-thru"  of  at  least  some 
part  of  a  social  security  increase  to  per- 
sons on  State  public  assistance  rolls. 

In  fact,  H.R.  3153  provides  for  a  "pas^- 
thru"  to  recipients  of  aid  to  fa.niilies  with 
dependent  children — AFDC — by  requir- 
ing the  States  to  disregard  5  pe-^-ceni  of 
social  security  income  effective  with  the 
month  in  which  the  social  security  in- 
crease is  received. 

My  amendment  simply  provides, 
through  a  different  mechanism,  a  "pass- 
thru"  for  persons  currently  receiving  old 
age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
Mr.  President,  we  are  now  taking  the 
unusual  step  of  reconsidering  our  pre- 
vious decision  on  a  social  security  in- 
crease next  year.  We  have  been  moved. 
by  evidence  of  the  severe  impact  of  in- 
flation on  the  elderly  and  the  disabled. 
to  provide  a  larger  and  an  earlier  in- 
crease than  was  authorized  last  summer. 
We  have  the  authority,  and  I  believe 
we  have  the  responsibility,  to  guarantee 
that  85,000  people  in  my  Slate  and  17 
million  people  nationwide  are  not  denied 
this  cost-of-living  increase  in  1974 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr  EAGLETON  I  yield. 
Mr.  J.'VVITS  Mr.  President  th«  Sen- 
ator's an-.endment  has  not  been  availabl'^ 
to  me  and  I  do  not  think  it  h.-*s  been 
available  to  anybody  else,  because  he 
sent  It  to  the  desk  as  modified  I  am  not 
trynng  to  Impede  him  on  that  score  \V»' 
will  get  it  promptly.  But  I  behave  that 
we  understand  ;t,  and  I  should  like  to 
a-sk  him  this  que-tior  w.th  respect  to 
New  York  and  9  other  States— 10  ell 
together — of  the  so-cailed  high  t)enef.t 
level  States:  Is  it  true  that,  though  th'^ 
pas^th.^ough  would  be  compelled  even 
in  the  high-payment  States,  the  Eagleton 
amendment  wculc  not  g:ve  us  the  Fed- 
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eral  money  with  which  to  do  It?  It  would 
Juat  make  my  State  pay  money,  even 
though  It  cannot  afford  It.  In  order  to 
meet  that  benefit  level. 

Mr  EAOLETON  That  is  the  case  un- 
der my  amendment  with  respect  to  nine 
States,  including  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  ask  the  Senator  whether 
It  would  not  be  fairer  to  let  his  amend- 
ment wait  on  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Cranston,  which  will  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect that  Inequity,  which  wtus  an  In- 
equity Inflicted  upon  us  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  rather  than  make  many  of  us  who 
would  favor  the  Eagleton  amendment 
vote  against  it  because  It  is  simply  un- 
fair to  our  States.  It  makes  us  pay 
money,  without  giving  us  any  Federal 
support  for  It.  Hence,  at  least  In  my 
judgment,  we  should  have  the  option 
not  to  pay  it  If  we  do  not  feel  we  should 
without  Federal  reimbursement. 

Mr  EAGLETON  The  Senator  makes 
a  good  polnt- 

My  amendment  creates  no  problem  in 
41  States  The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  pointed  out  the  problem  it  creates  In 
nine  other  States. 

I  take  it  that,  were  my  amendment  to 
be  adopted,  the  proposal  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  California  intends 
to  pursue,  would  still  be  In  order,  and  I 
would  support  it 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  even  If  the 
Cranston  amendment  does  not  float  my 
amendment  will. 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
situation.  But  is  it  not  true  that  from  a 
practical  voting  standpoint  the  Senator 
mi?ht  find  he  might  lose  something  he 
ought  to  win? 

Mr  EAGLETON  I  did  not  assume  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
against  mv  amendment  since  it  does  not 
preclude  golnt?  further  vnth  the  concept 
espoused  by  the  Senator  from  CaJifor- 
nia 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  realize  that.  Because  it 
precedes  the  action  on  the  Cranston 
a-nendment  we  have  to  pay  out  of  the 
State  treasury,  no  matter  what  happens 
to  the  Cranston  amendment 

Mr  EAGLETON  If  the  Cranston 
amendment  is  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Eagleton  amendment  I  wUl  vote 
for  It  and  we  will  see  how  that  goes.  If 
it  goes  as  I  hope  we  would  not  have  to 
6a V  ans^thlng  more  todav 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  offer  this  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Eagleton  amendment 

Mr  JAVTTS  That  is  fine 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  I  offer 
it  as  a  perfecting  amendment  The  Sen- 
ator can  accept  It. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  First,  let  me  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  think 
I  know  the  answer. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  If  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Call- 
forma  Is  Uicorporated  In  my  amendment 
and  then  my  amendment  Ls  rejected, 
from  a  parliamentary  point  of  view  would 
I  be  permitted  to  reoffer  my  original 
amendment  as  unperfected? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Either 
amendment  could  be  offered  separateJy 

Mr  EAOLETON  Did  I  state  my  ques- 
tion to  the  Chair  in  a  clear  way?  Perhaps 
I  did  not   I  wish  to  rex)eat  my  question. 

We  have  before  us  amendment  No  722. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
California  to  offer  a  perfecUng  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment  and  I  am  about 
to  accept  it  If  that  total  amendment 
is  rejected,  am  I  free,  from  a  parliamen- 
tary point  of  view,  to  reoffer  my  original 
amendment,  without  the  Cranston  per- 
fecting amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator can  offer  his  amendment 

Mr  EAGLETON  The  Senator  offered 
a  perfecting  amendment  and  I  am  willing 
to  accept  that  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No;  thev  have  not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  a  right  to  modify 
his  amendment  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
is  doing? 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President.  I  will 
send  to  the  desk  a  modification  of  mv 
amendment  as  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and 
others 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified.  The 
modification  Is  as  follows: 

LJMITATIOW  ON  FISCAL  LIABILITY  Or  TTATKS  rO« 
OPnON*L  STATl  StrPPLIlMJITATlON  OF  SSI 
■ENOTTS 

8k:.  — .  SecUon  401  (b)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1973  Is  amended 

(a)  by  §trUclng  out  'aiid"  at  the  end  of 
clauM  (A): 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
".  and";  and 

(c)  by  adding  Immediately  after  clause 
(B)    the  following  new   clause 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  month,  the 
amount  by  which  Bupplemental  •ecurlty  In- 
come bensflta  of  the  type  involved  were  tn- 
creaaed  by  section  310  of  Public  Law  93-flfl 
as  amended  by  section  131  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1973  ". 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California  such  time 
as  he  may  desire  to  explain  the  modifica- 
tion 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President  I 
think  all  I  need  to  say  is  that  the  original 
form  of  the  Eagleton  amendment  fed- 
erally mandated  that  nine  States  from 
their  already  strained  resources,  would 
have  to  pay  to  all  present  adult  recipients 
the  cost  of  the  federally  mandated  cost- 
of-living  Increase.  My  amendment  cor- 
rects that  obvious  Inequity  It  seems 
eminently  appropriate  that  the  Federal 
Government  pay  for  Federal  generosity 
with  Federal  money  That  Is  what  my 
amendment  would  do 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  Is  the  881  benefit.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  beg  the  Senators 
pard(»i. 


Mr  CURTIS  We  are  talking  about  the 
SSI  benefit  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled Is  that  correct? 

Mr   CRANSTON   That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS  That  program  goes  In 
on  January  1 

Mr.  CRANSTON   That  is  correct 

Mr.  CURTIS  And  It  Is  a  program  that 
heretofore  ha.s  had  Federal  and  State 
matching.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr   CRANSTON.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  under  the  new  pro- 
gram the  Federal  <3ovemment  pays  the 
entire  check 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Yes:  except  for  the 
federally  mandated  supplementation  the 
States  mu?t  pay  to  all  present  recipients 
if  the  present  benefit  levels  exceed  the 
SSI  payment  level— which  is  the  case  in 
the  nine  States  that  my  amendment 
covers. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Well,  they  pay  the  en- 
tire check  according  to  the  .schedule  set 
forth  in  the  Federal  statute,  but  be- 
cause that  would  mean  a  reduction  m 
payment  to  some  individuals,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ha.s  demanded  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  taking  over  the  whole 
load  that  the  States  make  a  mandator>- 
supplemental  payment  .so  that  no  one 
gets  less  than  they  got  this  year.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Yes;  that  is  the  In- 
tent. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  nine  States  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  are  still  coming  off  better  than  they 
were  before  the  SSI  program  was  en- 
acted. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CR.\N.STON  No:  that  is  not  true 
Mr.  CURTIS  WeU.  I  think  it  is 
Mr  CRANSTON  The  responsibility  of 
the  States  and  the  numbers  of  recipients 
under  the  new  program  will  extend  be- 
yond what  Is  now  covered,  and  that  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  that  situation— for 
a  number  of  reasons — Tvill  fall  upon  the 
State  rather  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  afraid  my  ques- 
tion wa.s  misunderstood.  At  the  present 
time  those  States  are  paying  certain 
sums  to  the  bUnd.  disabled,  and  the 
aged,  and  they  are  going  to  be  relieved 
of  that  Is  that  correct' 

Mr  CRANSTON  In  part,  but  not 
wholly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  part  thev  are  re- 
heved  of  they  will  end  up  spending  less 
money  for  these  three  programs  than 
they  are  spending  now 

Mr  CRANSTON  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  mandating  an  Increase  in 
the  number  of  people  covered,  it  has  not 
extended  hold  harmless  to  cover  benefit 
mcrea.ses  since  1972.  and  yet  it  has  man- 
dated that  the  States.  In  supplementing 

SSI.  do  so  up  to  December  1973  levek 

no:  In  many  States  we  will  not  be  spend- 
ing less. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  am  talking  about  the 
whole  expenditure,  not  Just  the  man- 
dated part;  the  total  expenditures  made 
for  these  programs  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  be  less  than  it  is  now 

Mr.  CRANSTON  That  Is  not  true  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  is  man- 
dating who  is  eligible.  There  is  a  vast 
expansion  of  adult  recipient  eligibility; 
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and  that,  combined  with  other  factors, 
will  Increase  the  cost  to  the  State  of 
California  and  to  manj'  other  States. 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
a  correct  statement  of  the  situation. 
What  is  happening  at  the  present  time 
is  that  every  check  that  people  in  these 
three  categories  get  Is  part  State  money 
and  part  Federal  money;  and  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  Federal  new  program  it  is  all 
Federal  money.  Now.  even  though  you 
do  have  to  make  a  supplement.  I  think 
you  are  coming  out  ahead. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  what 
we  have  here  Ls  a  federally  financed 
cost-of-living  increase  for  all  States  ex- 
cept nine,  including  CaLifomla. 

This  amendment,  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Kennedy,  jAvrrs,  Brooke,  and 
Cask,  is  designed  to  insure  that  cer- 
tain SSI  recipients  are  not  denied 
the  benefit  of  the  Finance  Committee 
provision  which  pro\ides  that  the  new 
supplemental  security  income  program 
fruaranteed  income  levels  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled — originally  sched- 
uled to  be  $130  for  an  individual  and  $195 
for  a  couple — be  increased  to  $140  for  an 
Individual  and  $210  for  a  couple  when  the 
program  begins  in  January.  As  Senators 
are  aware,  the  committee  included  a  fur- 
ther provision  which,  beginning  July 
1974,  would  increase  the  guaranteed  in- 
come level  to  $146  for  an  individual  and 
$219  for  a  couple. 

This  committee  provision,  which  I  very 
strongly  support,  Is  an  attempt  by  the 
committee  to  reflect  for  SSI  recipients 
the  benefit  increases  which  are  con- 
tained in  H.R.  3153  lor  social  security 
recipients.  However,  as  the  committee 
bill  is  now  constituted,  in  some  nine 
States — California,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey. Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  Nevada, 
Hawaii,  Michigan,  and  possibly  Rhode 
Island — SSI  recipients  will  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  this  increase  because  there 
is  no  provision  to  "pass-along"  Increases 
without  creating  significant  extra  costs 
to  the  affected  States. 

Very  simply  put,  the  amendment  I 
propose  would  pro\ide  that  these  nine 
States  be  held-harmless  for  these  SSI  in- 
creases, so  the  States  will  pass  these  In- 
creases along  to  recipients  in  those 
States. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee did  include  such  a  provision,  though 
only  effective  for  1  year,  but  it  was  de- 
leted from  the  House  bill  during  exten- 
sive and  rather  confusing  floor  debate. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  so  well  knows,  this 
entire  issue  is  verj',  very  complicated,  and 
I  will  try,  for  the  beneflt  of  my  colleagues 
to  put  It  as  simply  as  possible. 

The  key  issue  during  the  debate  sur- 
rounding the  ptissage  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972— H.R.  1  in 
the  last  Congress — was  the  conceptual 
and  practical  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
wide  disparities  of  50  State  welfare  pro- 
grams into  a  single  national  program. 
We  all  felt  at  the  time.  I  believe,  that 
while  solidifying  50  distinct  adult  wel- 
fare programs  into  one  equitable  and 
uniform  bill  was  going  to  be  almost  im- 
possible, it  was  time  to  take  the  flrst  big 
step  forward. 
Nearly  everyone  agreed  that  a  national 


"minimum  income  floor"  was  needed  in 
lieu  ol  the  varying  percentage  matching 
arrangements  already  m  existence.  The 
primari'  question  was  how  to  establish 
such  a  floor  without  hurting  recipients 
who  were  receiving  more  than  that  in- 
come floor — such  as  in  the  nine  States 
I  mentioned  above.  This  then  led  to  the 
related  issue  of  Federal  fiscal  responsi- 
bility for  such  recipients  once  the  States 
were  "out  of  the  picture" — that  is.  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  eligibility  require- 
ments. Federal/State  cost  sharing,  and 
administration  of  the  new  program. 

The  present  hold  harmless  provision 
added  by  H  R  1  then  became  the  vehicle 
for  reconciling  all  of  these  Issues.  Hold 
harmless  was  clearlj-  a  key  provision  of 
the  legislation,  without  which  there 
would  very  likely  be  no  SSI  program 
today. 

It  was  never  intended  that  the  hold 
harmless  provision  would  be  a  means  of 
freezing  payment  increases  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  for  those  recipients  in 
those  States  who,  in  good  faith,  supported 
H.R.  1.  Rather,  hold  harmless  was,  as  I 
understood  it,  designed  to  provide  States 
with  protection  against  cost  increases 
which  were  expected  to  be  incurred  in 
the  newly  Federalized  program  because 
of  the  expanded  Federal  eligibility.  Hold 
harmless  also  was  to  serve  as  an  incen- 
tive for  States  to  turn  over  their  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Government  for  ad- 
ministration not  only  of  the  Federal  floor 
but  also  the  State  supplementation  un- 
der rules  set  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  should  add  here,  parenthetically,  that 
my  own  State,  because  of  certain  legal 
difficulties,  will  not  be  able  to  turn  State 
supplementation  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment until  sometime  this  January  af- 
ter legislative  action.  At  any  rate,  the 
incentive  for  this  turn-over  was,  of 
course,  the  Federal  Government's  fiscal 
responsibility  under  the  present  "hold 
harmless"  provision  to  imderwTite  fu- 
ture Increased  caseload  costs  that  were 
Incurred  as  the  result  of  the  new  Federal 
program. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  without  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pro- 
vision, changes  the  rules  of  the  game. 
The  whole  question  of  the  Federal /State 
relationship  is  clouded  with  regard  to  the 
responsibility  for  recipients  In  the  future. 

If  the  nine  States  effected  are  simply 
to  be  told  that  they  may  spend  State 
money  to  increase  SSI  payments — and 
if  the  Eagleton  amendment  is  adopted, 
they  will  have  to  spend  it — then  the  over- 
all imiformity  and  equity  purpose  of  SSI 
as  a  national  program  will  have  been 
subverted. 

What  will  occur  is  that  a  federally 
funded  cost-of-living  increase  for  SSI 
recipients  will  be  approved— in  all  but 
nine  States,  nine  States  in  whlrh  some- 
thing like  40  percent  of  the  SSI  popula- 
tion resides. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  40 
percent  is  a  parochial,  "my  State"  issue. 
What  we  have  here  Is  a  situation  wherein 
those  States  which  in  the  past  have 
made  the  greatest  fiscal  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  poor,  there  will  be  no  100-percent 
federally  financed  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. 

I  would  most  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  supporting  this  amend- 


ment I  am  now  offering  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment 
No.  722  It  l5,  I  believe,  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  insure  that  the  SSI 
program  does  not  work  against  the  con- 
cepts which  It  wa,s  originally  conceived 
to  reflect 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICm  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  California  with  the  right 
to  control  the  floor 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  I  demand 
the  regular  order 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The  regu- 
lar order  L';  demanded. 

Mr.  LONG,  I  would  like  to  say  .some- 
thing about  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr,  President,  here  15  what 
Mrs.  Gfiffiths  said  about  a  similar 
amendment  on  the  House  side: 

The  provision  would  allow  California  to 
raise  Its  payment  amount  for  an  aged  couple 
from  $394 — about  176  percent  of  the  poverty 
line— to  $409  a  month.  It  wUl  allow  Massa- 
chusetts to  go  from  $340.30 — about  152  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line — to  $355.50;  Wiscon- 
sin from  $329 — about  147  percent  of  the 
poverty  line — to  $344;  and  New  Yorli:  from 
$29451 — about  132  percent  of  the  poverty 
line — $309.51." 

Mr  President,  mind  you,  this  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  States  of  New 
York,  California.  Wisconsin.  New  Jersey, 
Michigan  and  Ma.ssachusetts.  all  rela- 
tivel>'  wealthy  States,  to  raise  the  amount 
of  money  their  people  would  get  far  be- 
yond what  the  rest  of  us  would  get,  and 
leave  all  of  us  poor  States  out. 

Ohio  would  not  get  anything.  All  it 
would  get  is  the  privilege  of  helping  pay 
for  all  this.  This  is  stiictly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "The  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor 
get  poorer."  For  years  I  have  tried  to 
understand  the  biblical   injunction, 

To  him  who  has.  It  shall  be  given,  and  to 
him  who  has   not,   It   shall   be   taken   away 

That  is  the  logic  of  the  amendment, 
inasmuch  as  it  provides  that  those  that 
have  so  much  more  ought  to  get  still 
more.  We  others  will  pay  for  it  but  will 
not  share  in  any  of  the  benefits. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  vote  for  that,  go 
ahead,  but  I  challenge  you  to  explain  to 
your  constituents  why  you  are  such  a 
complete  sap  or  why  you  think  these 
other  States  ought  to  pet  more  than 
yours  merely  because  they  have  more 
money  to  begin  with. 

I  say  to  those  Senators.  If  they  carmot 
find  some  way  to  modify  the  amendmen: 
so  that  those  in  the  poorer  States  can 
get  in  on  the  act,  then  obviously  It  ha-s 
not  been  adequately  considered  I  am 
anxious  to  see  how  many  Senators  will 
come  up  Jiere  and  say  they  cannot  do 
anything  for  their  people  but  can  join 
in  concert  to  help  the  rich  get  richer 
while  they  see  their  people  in  the  poorer 
States  get  poorer.  I  will  say  it  will  be  a 
political  miracle  when,  with  that  kind 
of  legislative  proposal  there  are  enough 
votes  in  the  Senate  to  get  it  through 

I  suggest,  after  this  proposal  h^s  beeri 
voted  down,  that  its  sponsors  go  back  and 
try  to  find  .some  way  where  they  can 
beneflt  their  people  and  where  the  ma- 
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jority  of  the  people  can  be  benefited,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  are  In  the 
poorer  States,  who  need  the  money  as 
much  as  they  do.  If  they  can  do  that, 
maybe  we  will  vote  with  them.  But  It 
absolutely  Insults  the  Intelligence  of  peo- 
ple who  come  from  40  States  to  think 
that  we  would  vote  for  something  of  this 
sort.  It  Is  fine  If  you  can  get  away  with 
it,  but  you  ought  to  try  to  do  It  when 
there  are  less  people  around 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Does  the  Senator  include 
in  his  stringent  indictment — and  some- 
thing which  violates  the  Senate  rules 
when  he  says  a  Senator  who  would  be 
voting  for  this  amendment  would  be  a 
sap:  but.  be  that  as  It  may,  we  are  not 
children:  nobody  Is  going  to  call  the 
Senator  for  that  violation — does  the  Sen- 
ator include  the  House  Wavs  and  Means 
Committee,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in- 
cluded this  amendment  In  its  report,  and 
Mrs  OBn-riTHs.  of  the  House,  changed 
her  position?  Do  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator includes  in  his  Indictment  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or 
was  it  reserved  exclusively  for  Sen- 
ators^ 

Mr  LONG  Do  not  have  me  say  some- 
thing I  did  not  say.  Goin<<t  down  this  li.st 
of  States— New  York.  California.  Mich- 
igan. Wisconsin.  New  Jersey.  Massachu- 
setts, and  others — they  have  more  Repre- 
sentatives than  Senators.  They  may  have 
put  this  in  a  bill  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  but  when  they  voted 
on  the  House  floor  they  still  did  not  have 
a  majority.  That  is  why  they  voted  it 
down 

I  am  not  accusing  anybody  of  being  a 
sap  But  I  wonder  if  there  is  one  Senator 
who  comes  from  any  State  other  than 
these  six  States  who  is  eoing  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  If  he  does.  I  will  amend 
mv  statement  to  call  him  something 
other  than  a  sap. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  In- 
clude me  in  that  category,  because  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  it.  and  I  am  not  m  the 
top  nine. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  the  Senator  had  not 
heard  the  explanation  prior  to  this  time. 
I  feel  when  one  imderstands  what  this 
amendment  does  he  might  feel  differently 
about  it.  But  the  Senator  is  accepting 
an  amendment  to  an  amendment  offered 
ty  him.  I  assume  the  amendment  he 
offered  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
State  of  Missouri,  so  there  should  be 
enough  of  a  sweetener  In  the  Eagleton 
amendment  o  justify  agreeing  to  accept 
the  Cranston  amendment  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  amendment. 

I  would  say  to  those  of  us  who  do  not 
see  anything  in  it  for  our  States  that 
we  would  be  very  ill-advised  to  vote  for 
the  amendment.  I  personally  think, 
speaking  for  myself— I  think  I  can  speak 
for  mjrself — I  would  be  a  sap  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  Maybe  somebody  else 
would  find  some  good  reason  to  vote  for 
It. 

Mr  President.  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
we  will  have  the  Eagleton  amendment 
offered  in  its  other  form  in  the  event 


that  It  is  not  agreed  to  in  this  form  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  vote  on  it.  If 
there  Is  no  objection.  I  am  going  to  move 
that  this  amendment  be  laid  on  the 
table.  If  a  Senator  wants  to  make  a 
speech,  I  am  willing  to  wait  and  let  him 
speak,  but  I  think  we  will  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  have  one  comment 
to  make.  The  Senator  from  California 
would  consider  himself  a  sap  if  he  did 
not  seek  to  have  his  amendment  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LONG  I  would  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  a  genius  if  he  can  put  this  amend- 
ment over  He  would  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  statesmen  we  have  had  in  this 
body  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  motion  at  this 
time?  Any  of  us  can  move  to  table  lots 
of  tilings.  Does  the  Senator  mind? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  withhold  my  motion. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
table  this  amendment,  or  try  to  table  it. 
I  think  It  ought  to  be  understood:  and 
with  all  respect.  I  do  not  think  It  is 
understood - 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  California  I  support 
it  In  the  Interest  of  my  own  State.  With 
18 '2  million  people  in  New  York  and  20 
million  In  California,  we  do  not  have  to 
apologize  for  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

I  must  say  that  there  rings  in  my  ears 
a  strange  note  from  another  day  to  hear 
the  fact  that  because  only  nine  States 
are  involved  means  that  It  has  got  to  be 
turned  down.  If  we  start  to  legislate 
that  way  in  the  US.  Senate,  we  can  kiss 
the  United  States.  Its  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  its  Constitution  goodbye. 

I  have  seen  lots  of  people  passionately 
defended — indlvlduiils.  or  even  one  cor- 
poration, or  even  one  big  corporation, 
notwithstanding  that  that  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  ver>-  popular  I  am  all  for  it. 
Ths  day  we  stop  legislating  that  way, 
and  the  day  we  start  legislating  by  how 
many  States  are  going  to  be  benefltea,  it 
is  going  to  be  a  very  sad  day  for  the 
United  States  of  America 

Let  us  find  out  what  this  is  all  about. 
Lei  us  not  be  In  such  a  hurry  to  cry, 
"Hey.  Rube."  and  get  nd  of  It.  That  Is 
what  this  sounds  like. 

What  Is  at  stake  here?  What  has 
happened? 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  passed  a  law  In 
which  the  United  Stetes  took  all  this 
program  over.  That  Is  not  this  bill.  That 
Is  not  really  what  is  being  objected  to. 
That  bin  was  passed  a  year  ago. 

We  are  now  proposing  to  Increase  the 
benefits.  Everybody  cheers.  There  are 
many  states — and  they  have  been 
named— that  pay  benefits  above  what 
the  United  States  supports,  and  for  many 
reasons  In  the  industrial  SUtes.  the 
cost  of  living  Is  higher.  They  have  higher 
living  conditions.  Everybody  Is  going  to 
be  raised  in  this  country-.  In  this  instance, 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  pay 
the  tab.  But  because  these  States  have 
had  the  humanity  and  the  decency  to 
support  their  people  properly,  they  are 
going  to  be  penalized    Their  people  are 


not  going  to  get  the  increase  that  every- 
body else  Is  going  to  get — everybody— 
but  they  will  get  It  only  if  the  State  pays 
for  it  out  of  its  own  resources. 

Everybody  else  will  be  funded  by  the 
United  States.  But  those  nine  States, 
because  they  have  had  the  decency  and 
the  humanity  to  maintain  excellent  in- 
come levels,  what  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Cranston  I  and  I.  and  other 
Senators,  are  arguing  Is  the  fear  that 
precisely  because  of  the  argument  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long> 
has  used  Is  exactly  why  we  should  win 
and  not  lose. 

It  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  we 
ought  to  be  fair.  We  have  the  Intelli- 
gence to  see  that  If  somebody  else  has 
been  wanting  to  adhere  to  a  standard, 
which  is  a  decent  standard,  as  far  as 
their  people  are  concerned,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  unfair  to  them  when  It  comes 
to  Increasing  benefits  all  along  the  line. 
We  are  not  going  to  deny  it  to  them  be- 
cause their  States  have  proceeded  In  a 
better  way. 

That  is  what  It  comes  down  to,  I  have 
very  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  New 
York  State  can  scratch  up  $48  million 
for  this.  We  are  In  lots  of  trouble  in  my 
State,  and  many  other  States  in  the  list 
are  In  essentially  the  same  position. 

What  will  happen?  Our  beneficiaries 
will  not  get  the  increase  that  the  Ameri- 
cans In  the  other  49  States  get.  And  If 
that  Is  the  way  the  United  States  wants 
to  operate,  that  is  all  right.  These  are 
facts  and  not  hyperbole,  I  do  believe  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  imderstand  the  facts 
before  it  votes, 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr  Long)  affording  me 
the  courtesy  of  allowing  me  to  express 
my  views,  because  the  Senator  could  have 
cut  us  off. 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS,  I  yield, 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President.  Is  It 
not  true  that  while  we  may  be  talking 
about  nine  States,  I  believe  that  we  are 
talking  about  something  like  40  percent 
of  all  of  the  welfare  recipients,  since  they 
live  in  these  nine  States.  It  is  a  far 
broader  thing  than  to  say  simply  that 
nine  States  are  involved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And,  while  I  have  not 
toted  It  up.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  nine  States,  between 
them,  pay  at  least  half  of  the  income 
taxes  In  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  that  we  cannot  get 
parochial  about  this  matter.  New  York 
Is  the  seat  of  the  stock  exchange.  Cali- 
fornia Is  the  seat  of  many  Industries,  and 
so  forth.  We  are  all  interconnected  That 
Is  why  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  under- 
stand the  other  fellow's  problems,  and 
we  should  not  try  to  act  any  other  way. 

Every  once  in  awhile  on  an  l.s.sue  a  Sen- 
ator will  get  up  and  say.  "You  can't  win, 
because  nine  States  are  involved."  Sup- 
pose we  say  that  about  ever>-  issue  on 
the  calendar  Suppose  Uiat  we  say,  "You 
are  only  one  man.  You  cannot  win.  For- 
get It," 

We  should  not  operate  in  that  way.  All 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  have  our  States 
receive  what  they  should  receive. 
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Should  that  be  the  only  criteria,  how 
many  States  will  get  the  benefit  and  how 
many  wUl  not,  and  that  therefore,  that 
we  should  vote  it  down ? 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr,  President,  in  addition 
to  favoring  just  six  wealthy  States  of 
the  Union,  the  amendment  does  not  do 
any  justice.  It  has  no  equity.  And  it  really 
does  not  make  good  sense.  For  example, 
the  way  things  would  stand  in  these 
wealthy  States  that  we  are  talking  about, 
the  people  under  present  law  will  get 
$130  a  month  under  SSI.  If  a  State  adds 
$50,  their  people  would  get  $180.  Now, 
when  the  $130  is  raised  to  $140,  all  the 
States  have  to  do  Is  to  continue  to  put 
up  their  $50,  and  those  people  would 
get  $190. 

What  these  States  would  like  to  do 
Is  save  the  money  while  they  still  give 
their  people  more  than  everyone  else 
gets.  They  w  ant  it  on  both  ends,  a  double 
dip  that  no  one  else  gets. 

It  is  unfair.  And  it  only  benefits  six 
States. 

Mr,  President,  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suCScient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leei.slaflve  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'  Mr.  Abotjrezk  ) .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverni,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeD.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoy.a', 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Williams*,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye)  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr:  Stennis)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr,  Bennett). 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Pack  WOOD)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F,.  Jr, 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
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Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Eaatland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Puibrtght 

Qoldwater 


Gravel 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoIUngs 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 


Mansfield 

McCleUan 

McLntyre 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nunn 


Pearson 
Randolph 
Both 
Sax  be 
Scott, 


Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadse 

Thurmond 

Tower 


William  L,       Welcker 
Stafford 


NAYS— 27 

Blden  Ortffln  Pastore 

Brooke  Hart  Pell 

Buckley  Hartke  Percy 

Cannon  Huddleston  Proxmlre 

Case  Javlts  Rlblcofl 

Chiles  Kennedy  Scbwelker 

Clark  Mathlas  Scott,  Hugh 

Cranston  MetcaU  Stevenson 

Eagleton  Nelson  Tunney 

NOT  VOTING — 16 

Abourezk  McClure  Stennis 

Baker  McGee  Symington 

Bennett  McOovem  Williams 

Haskell  Montoya  Young 

Hughes  Packwood 

Inouye  Sparkman 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  Eagleton 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  EAGLETON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Emiendment  w  ill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr,  EAGLETON,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  Eaglston's  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  bill. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 
DISREGARD.    UNDER    MANTDATORY    MIN- 
IMUM    STATE     SUPPLEMENTATION     OP 
SSI    BENEFITS    PROGR.AM,    OF   SUPPLE- 
MENTAL SECURITY  INCOME  INCREASES 
AND    OF    OLD-AGE.     SURVIVORS,    AND 
DISABILITY   INSURANCE  INCREASES 
Sec.  128,  For  purposes  of  determining,  un- 
der   section    2l2(aM3)(Ci     of    Public    Law 
93-66,   the   amount   of   any    Income   of   any 
individual    for    any    month    referred    to    In 
such  section,  there  shall  be  disregarded  (1) 
In  the  case  of  any  individual,  so  much  of 
any   supplemental    security    income    benefit 
payable  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  such  Individual  for  such  month 
as  is  attributable  to  any  increase  In  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  payable  un- 
der such  title  resulting  from  the  enactment 
of  section  210  of  Public  Law  93-66  <or  any 
provision   contained    In   the   preceding   pro- 
visions of  this  tltlei.   and    (2)    In  the  case 
of  any  Individual   who  for  such  month  re- 
ceives a  monthly  insurance  benefit  to  which 
he  Is  entitled  under  title  n  of  such  Act.  so 
much  of  such  monthly  benefit  as  Is  attrib- 
utable   to    any    Increase    In    social    security 
benefits    resulting    from    the    enactment    of 
section    201    of    Public    Law    93-66     (or    any 
provision  contained  m  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  tltlei,  and    (3)    In  the  ca-se  of 
any  Individual  who  is  entitled  to  annuity  or 
pen.fllon  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  .-^ct  of 
1835,  BO  much  of  the  regular  monthly  pay- 
ment to  which  such   Individual   is   entitled 
as  annuity  or  pension  theretinder  by  reason 
of  the  first  proviso  In  section   3ie)    of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of   1937  which  re- 
sults from   t^,e  enactment  of  section  201   of 
Public   Law    83-66    (or   any    provision   con- 
tained In  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
title). 


Mr  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  EAGLETON,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor fro.Ti  Montana, 

Mr.  P.ASTORE  May  we  have  order 
now,  Mr.  President '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hart).  The  Senate  wnl  be  m  oraer 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  what 
I  would  like  at  this  time  i.s  to  get  an  idea 
as  to  how  many  more  a.mendment-s  wn!I 
be  offered  to  the  pending  legLslation 

First.  I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits)  will  have  an  amendment  on 
which  I  Intend  to  suggest  to  the  Senate 
that  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided,  be  subscribed  to.  Then 
the  Senator  from  MLssoun  'Mr  Eagle- 
ton i  ha.s  an  amendment  now  pending — 
Mr,  EAGLETON,  Fifteen  minutes 
Mr,  MANSFIELD  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  Mr,  President,  on  that  amend- 
ment, that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
15  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Hart),  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered, 

Mr  .M.ANSFIELD,  Then  there  is  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut — the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia  

Mr,  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  Well,  anyway,  there  are 
many  of  them.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Alabama, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr,  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield 
briefly,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  unique.  It  would  take 
something  away  from  the  bill  rather  than 
add  more  to  it.  I  should  like  to  make 
that  clear.  [Laughter,] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Then.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr,  Javits)  is  called  up, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  div^ded  between 
the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr,  Javits) 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.'' 
LONG),  the  manager  of  the  hill 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  hope  not  to 
object — I  have  one  or  two  stipulations 
to  make  in  that  rega.'-d.  One  Is  that  I 
wish  to  imderstand  that  a  motion  will 

not  be  made,  at  least  by  anyone  here 

we  cannot  control  others — to  table  the 
amendment,  I  said  I  would  agree  to  a 
1-hour  limitation  If  I  felt  there  was  go- 
ing to  be  no  motion  to  table,  so  that 
Senators  would  not  be  buying  a  pig  In  a 
poke. 

This  is  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  un- 
employment compen.saUon  trigger  which 

has  affected  many  States.  It  is  the  one 
opportunity  we  have  to  deal  with  a  bill 
which  originates  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  then  goes  to  the  Wavs  ^n^* 
Mean£  Committee  in  the  other  bodv 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  am'  not 
planning  on  a  motion  to  table  but  I  do 
not  want  to  agree  to  that,  as  I  do  not 
want  to  start  that  kmd  of  precedent.  If 
we  can   agree  to  a  limited  time,   when 
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the  time  for  debate  is  over.  Senators 
can  do  whatever  they  want  to.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  can  talk  as  long  as 
he  wants  to  on  his  amendment.  At  the 
moment.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  will 
make  a  motion  to  table,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  start  that  kind  of  precedent  on 
unanimous-consent  agreements. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  can  appreciate  that.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  agreed  to  a  unani- 
mous-consert  request  on  that  ground.  I 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
that  the  attempt  here  is  to  help  the 
elderly  of  our  country.  We  are  talking 
here  about  an  11 -percent  increase.  I 
realize  the  nobility  of  many  of  these 
amendments  which  are  being  proposed 
here,  but  I  question  whether,  in  the  con- 
ference, any  one  of  them  will  survive. 

I  am  wondering  whether,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  do  Justice,  we  are  not 
doing  a  grave  injustice  here.  I  realize 
that  many  issues  raised  here  today  have 
been  raised  before.  We  have  taken  votes 
on  them.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stay 
here  until  midnight,  or  all  night,  if  we 
have  to.  but  if  we  go  by  8  o'clock  tonight, 
I  believe  we  should  stay  here  all  night 
and  finish  this  bill 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  how  long  are 
we  going  to  stay  here  tonight,  so  that 
we  can  call  up  our  families  to  turn  the 
oven  Jet  on  or  forget  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU.  I  would  say— 
a  jet? — where  is  the  Senator  going  to 
get  the  fuel? 

Mr  PASTORE  WeU.  for  the  time  be- 
ing, it  Is  there  [Laughter  1  Later  on.  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Jackson,  it  may  not 
be  there,  but  the  fsurt  is.  United  will  be 
there. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  M.AJ^SFIELD  Mr  President,  first. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

I  Later  this  order  was  changed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Senate  to  convene  at  10 
a.m.> 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  iHJt.  3153'  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make 
certain  technical  and  conforming 
changes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  when 
we  dispose  of  the  Eagleton  amendment 
we  call  It  a  night,  go  home,  and  have  din- 
ner with  our  families. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  i  Laugh- 
ter ] 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  has  a  15-minute  time  limita- 
tion on  it.  It  is  not  my  Intention  to 
consume  the  7<2  minutes  allotted  to  me. 


ThLs  amendment  Is  the  Eagleton 
amendment  once  again,  but  this  time  not 
perfected  by  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York. 

This  amendment  Is  in  its  pristine,  orig- 
inal beauty  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  a  few  moments  ago, 
this  amendment  is  also  unique.  It  does 
not  add  10  cents  of  Federal  money  to 
the  bill.  It  does  not  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
one  dime. 

All  this  amendment  does  Is  this,  with 
respect  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled, 
if  these  fine  increases  already  in  the  bill 
go  Into  effect,  initially  the  7  percent 
Increase  and  later  on  the  4  percent  In- 
crease, the  Eagleton  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  States  cannot  cut  back 
their  payments  so  as  to  absorb  the  in- 
creases which  we  have  decided  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy  are  vitally  neces- 
sary. 

What  this  amendment  prevents  is  a 
windfall  profit  to  State  treasuries  so  that 
"When  the  Lord  giveth" — suid  in  this 
case  it  Is  the  U.S.  Congress — the  50  State 
Capitols  do  not  take  it  away.  That  is 
about  all  this  amendment  does  It  says 
that  the  benefits  we  think  are  Just  and  to 
which  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  are 
entitled  shall  go  forward,  and  that  the 
States  shall  not  sabotage  the  benefits  by 
a  pro  rata  cut  in  benefits  at  the  State 
level,  so  that  the  individual  is  no  better 
off  tomorrow  than  he  is  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remamder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment works  In  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  in  which  the  committee 
sought  to  move.  The  amendment  Is  on 
the  wrong  basis.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  treat  those  already  on  the  rolls  in 
December  1973  more  favorably  than 
those  who  are  newly  eligible.  There  Is 
no  Justification  why  those  previously  on 
the  rolls  should  be  better  off  than  those 
who  later  on  come  onto  the  rolls 

This  amendment  would  also  penalize 
the  States  which  have  been  generous  in 
their  assistance  level  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled,  by  making  them  spend  ad- 
ditional funds  over  and  above  present 
expenditures,  while  the  States  which 
have  had  low  assistance  payments  are 
not  so  penalized  tmd,  In  fact,  would 
probably  be  relieved  of  most  of  their  cur- 
rent costs. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  would  be 
contrary  to  the  basic  concept  of  the  SSI 
program.  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establLshes  a  nationally  uniform 
minimum  income  level  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled,  which  is  fully  Fed- 
eral in  funding  and  leaves  the  States 
free  to  supplement  this  level  as  they  see 
fit.  and  with  fully  State  funds. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
bill  states,  the  committee  fully  antici- 
pates that  in  January,  when  the  8SI  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect  with  a  Federal 
funding  program,  the  States  will  have  a 
windfall  In  almost  every  State  In  the 
Union  unless  those  States  want  to  use 
that  money  to  advance  the  Income  of 
their  aged  people  well  beyond  that  which 


their  aged  people  have  had  prior  to  this 
time. 

I  know  that  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
practically  all  the  aged  people,  for  ex- 
ample, would  receive  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  their  payments.  Thus  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  looking  at  that  situation 
could  say.  "We  expect  to  save  about  $30 
million  here.  That  $30  million  can  best 
be  spent  to  help  the  little  children,  be- 
cause what  we  have  provided  for  them 
is  so  little  compared  with  the  very  gen- 
erous benefits  we  would  now  be  paying 
to  our  aged.  We  would  think  it  would  be 
an  unfair  double  standard  to  take  that 
$30  million  and  put  it  in  the  program  for 
the  aged,  rather  than  putting  it  in  the 
program  for  the  little  children,  where 
there  Is  more  need."  So  Louisiana  would 
put  its  money  into  helping  the  children. 
If  it  did  not,  its  second  priority  would  be 
the  health  program 

The  Eagleton  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  there  be  a  windfall,  we  might 
say.  for  the  aged  So  even  though  the 
State  did  not  think  it  wa^a  good  Idea 
to  contmue  to  supplement  to  the  same 
extent  that  It  had  supplemented  before 
in  order  to  raise  the  Income  of  each  of 
these  people  already  on  the  rolls,  it 
would  have  to  do  so. 

In  effect,  it  would  compel  us.  and 
would  compel  the  States,  to  spend  the 
money  in  the  way  they  do  not  think  is 
wise,  in  the  way  that,  frankly,  we  on  the 
committee  do  not  thlrik  Is  wise. 

That  being  the  case,  we  think  this  is 
not  a  ver>'  wise  amendment.  It  is  a  wind- 
fall. It  is  a  discriminatory  windfall,  be- 
cause it  would  discriminate  In  favor  of 
those  who  are  presently  on  the  rolls  and 
against  the  great  number  of  people — in 
most  States,  an  equal  number  of  peo- 
ple— who  will  be  added  to  the  rolls  Their 
needs  should  l>e  considered  on  the  same 
basis.  But  this  amendment  would  com- 
pel you  to  consider  those  already  on  the 
rolls  in  a  far  more  favorable  fashion 
than  the  others 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield 

Mr  CHILES  Does  the  Senator  believe 
It  would  be  discriminatory  to  the  blind, 
to  the  aged,  to  the  disabled? 

Mr  LONG.  What  we  are  talking  about 
Is  this  Let  us  say  that  at  a  level  of  $200. 
the  State  Is  paying  $100  in  State  funds 
for  a  blind  person  or  for  an  aged  person. 
We  come  in  with  the  new  Federal  pro- 
gram and  say  we  are  going  to  guarantee 
that  person  under  the  SSI,  a  monthly 
Income  of  $130  This  bill  now  makes  It 
go  up  to  $140  So  we  are  going  to  guar- 
antee $140  in  Federal  funds  and  the 
State  will  provide  $60  more  to  keep  him 
at  his  previous  level  of  $200. 

In  addition  to  all  that,  thLs  amendment 
would  require  the  State  to  add  $10  on  top 
of  that,  to  make  It  $210  But  this  would 
apply  only  to  people  already  on  the  rolls. 
Under  the  amendment,  new  people  com- 
ing onto  the  SSI  rolls  could  be  left  at  the 
$200  level  or  even  less  The  changes  made 
by  the  SSI  program  will  make  many  new 
people  eligible  So  in  most  States,  in- 
cluding my  own,  which  is  a  very  generous 
State,  it  would  Just  about  double  the 
number  of  people  on  the  rolls.  Their 
needs  should  be  considered  on  the  same 
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basis  as  all  the  other  people  on  the  rolls. 
3o  as  between  two  old  people,  they  should 
be  considered  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr  CHILES.  Has  the  Senator  seen 
how  a  blind  person  lives  on  $210  a  month? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  talking  about  the 
point  tiiat  we  should  not  discriminate 
between  two  blind  people. 

Mr.  CHILES  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  one  blind  person  who  has  outside 
income  and  plenty  of  funds  but  still,  be- 
cause he  is  blind,  is  getting  some  help, 
and  talking  about  another  blind  person 
with  no  assets,  no  help,  getting  a  little 
pittance  from  the  State,  a  few  dollars 
from  the  State,  and  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  he  has  to  give  that  money  back 
to  the  State?  I  have  been  in  one  of  those 
State  legislatures  where  they  took  the 
money  back  from  them  every  time,  and  I 
say  it  Ls  ridiculous  to  say  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
understands  what  the  committee  did. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  understand  how  a  bUnd 
person  lives  on  $210  a  month,  and  they 
cannot  do  It  today  To  say  that  they  are 
being  discriminated  against  and  that 
something  is  being  taken  away  from 
them  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  talking  about  a 
situation  in  which  the  State  is  paving 
$200  now  to  a  blind  person.  When' the 
new  SSI  program  goes  into  effect  with 
a  Federal  paj-ment  of  $140,  the  State 
may  want  to  add  $60  so  that  that  blind 
person  will  continue  to  get  $200  And  the 
State  would  provide  the  same  $200  for 
a  man  who  does  not  become  blind  until 
after  the  new  SSI  program  goes  into  ef- 
fect. So  both  blind  persons  would  get 
the  same  level  of  income.  But  this 
amendment  would  mean  that  the  State 
must  pay  $210  to  the  person  already  on 
the  rolls  who  Ls  now  getting  $200  while 
the  other  man  would  only  get  the  $200. 
The  needs  of  the  two  people  who  are 
blind  would  not  be  considered  on  the 
same  basis  The  people  who  are  newly 
made  eligible  would  be  discriminated 
against 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  expired  Three  minutes  remain  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  who  is  an  expert  in 
these  matters.  a.s  weU  as  to  his  exchange 
»1th  the  Senator  from  Florida;  and  I 
am  mystified  as  to  whether  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  same  amendment. 

Let  me  make  it  rnstal  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  bill  villi  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  i  dime. 

All  this  amendment  treats  of  is  that 
once  we  vote  these  increases — a  7  per- 
cent cost-of-living  Increase  next  Janu- 
ary and  an  additional  4  percent  next 
July— once  we  decide  on  this  floor,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  to  pro\'lde 
these  lncrea.ses,  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment simply  says  that  we  mean  it.  We 
mean  that  the  people  who  were  to  get 
that  money  will  in  fact  get  it;  that  Gov- 
ernor X,  Governor  Y.  and  Governor  Z 
cannot  say:  "Uncle  Sam  voted  those  in- 
creases for  the  aged,  the  blind  and  the 
disabled.  The  Federal  Government  has 
given  them  that  money,  but  we  will  take 
it  away.  We  will  cut  the  Sute's  payment 


from  what  it  was  before,  and  then  we 
will  use  that  money  for  some  other  pro- 
gram in  the  State  " 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
said.  It  could  be  used  for  the  children, 
or  in  some  other  State  It  might  be  used 
to  refurbish  a  State  race  track,  or  to 
build  a  new  sports  coliseum — all  the  uses 
for  that  money  that  Governor  X,  Gov- 
ernor Y,  and  Governor  Z  mig'ht  find. 

By  providing  the  benefit  increases  in 
this  bill,  we  indicate  that  a  No.  1  priority 
in  this  time  of  inflaUon  is  some  additional 
income  for  the  aged,  the  blmd,  and  the 
disabled.  If  Senators  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, they  are  guaranteeing  that  the  7- 
percent  Increase,  later  to  be  increased 
by  4  percent,  will  in  fact  get  through  to 
the  people  who  deserve  it.  If  they  do  not 
vote  for  this  amendment,  then  it  is  Ukely 
that  many  States — as  many  as  41  of 
them — will  just  reap  a  savings  out  of  the 
increase  we  are  voting  in  this  body. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  2  additional  minutes 
be  allotted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  following  Senators 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment: Senator  Ribicoff,  Senator  Hath- 
away, Senator  Brooke,  Senator  Stevens, 
Senator  Cranston.  Senator  Humphrey, 
Senator  Chiles,  and  Senator  Pastore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  2  additional  min- 
utes are  available  to  each  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
amendment  provides  is  that  if  a  person 
is  on  these  rolls  prior  to  December  of 
1973.  then  there  will  be  disregarded  the 
additional  SSI  benefits  of  $10  a  month, 
and  there  will  be  disregarded  the  social 
.security  increase:  that  if  a  person  comes 
on  the  rolls  at  any  time  alter  that,  which 
will  about  one-hall  of  those  on  the  rolls, 
that  It  is  not  disregarded,  so  one-half  of 
the  poor  people  are  favored,  and  the 
other  half  are  discriminated  against. 
The  States  are  denied  the  right  to  look 
at  their  problems  and  say  which  of  the 
poor  should  get  the  most  help  and  which 
of  the  poor  should  get  the  least  help. 
Those  States  are  denied  any  discretion 
on  how  to  help  the  poor  with  money 
otherwise  available  to  them. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  \ield  of  that  point? 

Mr  LONG  I  vleld  if  I  have  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question.  Do  we  have  any  authority, 
we,  the  Congress,  to  require  the  States 
to  pa.ss  through  these  increases  with 
respect  to  new  recipients? 

The  answer  Is  "No." 

The  PRJISIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  tind  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South   Dakota 


'Mr.  Abotjrezk),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskellj  .  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughis',  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  iNoxri-E',  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  McGhj,  the  Senator 
from  South  DakoU  >  Mr.  McGovern  i  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  >  Mr. 
Williams  ' .  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  Sparkman).  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis*  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Symington'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  '  Mr.  Bell- 
moni.  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr. 
Bennett  I.  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clitre)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 49 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Muakle 

BeaU 

Qurney 

Helaon 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hartke 

PoftTson 

Biden 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Burdlck 

Huddieston 

Prozmire 

Bynl,  Eobert  C.  Humphrey 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sr.hwelker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Chiles 

Matrnuscir. 

Stafford 

Clark 

ManxAeld 

Stevens 

Cook 

Math  las 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Tart 

Dole 

Metcall 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Fong 

« 

Mom 

NAYS— 34 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Long 

Allen 

Ervln 

McClHlan 

Bartlett 

Pannln 

Niinn 

Brock 

Ful  bright 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Gold  water 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Grlffln 

Sax  be 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Hansen 

Scott, 

Church 

Helms 

WUUam  L 

Cotton 

HoUlngB 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Javita 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Johnffton 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Abourezk 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Baker 

McClure 

Stennis 

Bellmen 

McOee 

Symington 

Bennett 

McOovern 

WiUlams 

HaAkeU 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Young 

Hughes 

Pack  wood 

So  Mr.  EIagleton's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President.  I  had 
an  amendment,  which  I  discussed  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  which  he  is  prepared  to 
accept.  It  is  an  amendment  dealing  with 
the  blind,  which  has  paased  the  Senate 
on  five  pre\ious  occasions.  I  see  no  need 
to  have  a  roUcall  We  have  had  rollcalls 
before  It  has  been  overwhelmingly 
adopted. 
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If  there  Is  no  objection.  I  would  like 
to  call  up  my  amendment.  No.  836.  as 
modified,  and  ask  to  have  the  clerk  read 
It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment  (No. 
636 >,  as  modified. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  636.  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  title  I.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
as  "Part  I". 

Sec  193.  Liberalization  of  Social  Securltj 
Eligibility  for  the  Blind,  (a)  Section  ai4(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  ■'or"  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  1 3 ) .  and  by  inserting  after  par- 
agraph  1 3  I    the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has 
died  and  who  wsis  entitled  to  a  benefit  under 
section  223  for  the  month  before  the  month 
Ln  which  he  died.  8  quarters  of  coverage:". 

(b)  Section  215ib)il)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  the  quo- 
tient" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
(except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (5) )  be  the 
quotient". 

(c>  Section  ai5(b»  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowtng  new  paragraph: 

'^3)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
blind  (Within  the  meaning  of  blindness'  as 
defined  In  section  21fl(l)(l)),  such  Individ- 
ual's average  monthly  wage  shall  be  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total 
of  his  wages  paid  In.  and  self-employment 
Income  credited  to.  all  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ters which  are  quarters  of  coverage  (aa  de- 
fined In  section  213)  and  which  faU  within 
the  period  after  1950  and  prior  to  the  year 
specified  In  clause  (I)  for  clause  (11)  of  para-  . 
graph  (2)  (Ci .  by  (B)  the  number  of  months 
In  such  quarters:  except  that  any  such  in- 
dividual who  la  fully  insured  (without  regard 
to  section  214(ai  i4)  i  shall  have  his  average 
monthly  wage  computed  under  this  subsec- 
tion without  regard  to  this  paragraph  Lf  such 
computiitloa  results  In  a  larger  primary  In- 
surance amount." 

(di  Section  216(1)  l»)  of  such  Act  la 
amended   to  read   Is  follows: 

"(3t  The  requirements  referred  to  In 
clauses  d)  and  (tli  of  paragraph  (3i(C)  are 
satisfied  by  an  Individual  with  respect  to  any 
quarter  only  If — 

■•|A)  he  would  have  been  a  fully  Insured 
Individual  (as  defined  In  section  214)  bad 
he  attained  age  62  and  filed  appllcaUon  for 
benefits  under  section  203(a)  on  the  first  day 
of  such  quarter,  and  (1 )  he  had  not  lesi  than 

20  qaartera  of  coverage  during  the  40-quarter 
period  which  ends  with  such  quarter,  or  (ill 
If  such  quarter  ends  before  he  attains  (or 
would  attain)  age  31.  not  less  than  one- 
half  land  not  less  than  6)  of  the  quarters 
during  the  period  ending  with  such  quarter 
and  begtnnmg  after  he  attained  the  age  of 

21  were  quarters  of  coverage  or  i  if  the  num- 
ber of  quarters  In  suob  period  Is  leas  than 
12)  not  leai  than  6  of  the  quarters  in  the 
12-quarter  period  ending  with  such  quarter 
were  quarters  of  covers^;  or 

"iBj  he  Is  blind  ( within  the  meaning 
of  'blindness'  as  defined  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection*  and  has  not  leas  than 
«  qnATters  of  corerage  in  the  period  which 
ends  with  such  quarter 

Pot  purpc^es  of  clatiaes  (1)  and  (U)  at  aub- 
paracniph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  when  the 
number  of  quarters  in  any  period  ts  an  odd 
number,  such  numrwr  shall  be  reduced  by 
one.  and  a  quarter  shall  not  be  counted  as 


jjart  of  any  period  if  any  part  of  such  quar- 
ter was  Included  in  a  prior  period  of  dis- 
ability unless  such  quarter  waa  a  quarter  of 
coverage." 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222(t)) 
(1)  of  such  Act  ia  amended  by  Inserting 
"(other  than  such  an  Individual  wbooe  dis- 
ability is  bilndneas  aa  defined  In  section 
218(1)  (1))"  after  "an  Individual  enUtled 
to  disability  insurance  benefits" . 

(f)  Section  223(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  stniclng  out  the  comma  at  the  end 

of  subparagraph   (B)    and  Inserting  m  Ueu 

thereof  "or  is  blind  (within  the  mcantag  of 

blindness'  as  defined  in  section  218(1)  (1) ) .": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  month  in  which 
he  attains  age  66"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In  the  case  of  any  Individual  other 
than  an  Individual  whose  disability  Is  blind- 
ness (as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1).  the 
mcMith  In  which  he  attains  age  6S";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(g)  Section  22(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows- 

"(4)  An  Individual  shall  be  Instired  for 
disability  Insurance  benefits  in  any  month 
If— 

"(A)  he  would  have  been  a  fully  Insured 
Individual  (as  defined  In  section  214)  had 
he  attained  age  62  and  filed  application  for 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  on  the  first  day 
of  such  month,  and  (1)  he  had  not  less  than 
30  quarters  of  coverage  during  the  40-quarter 
period  which  ends  with  the  quarter  In  which 
such  month  occurred,  or  (II)  if  such  month 
ends  before  the  quarter  In  which  he  attains 
(or  would  attain)  age  31.  not  leas  than  one- 
half  (and  not  less  than  6)  of  the  quarters 
during  the  period  ending  with  the  quarter  In 
which  such  month  occurred  and  beginning 
after  he  attained  the  age  of  21  were  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  or  (if  the  number  of  quarters 
In  such  period  Is  less  than  12)  not  leaa  than  6 
of  the  quarters  In  the  12-quarter  period  end- 
ing with  such  quarter  were  quarters  of  cov- 
erage, or 

"(B)  he  is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
bllndneBs'  as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1)) 
and  has  not  less  than  8  quarters  of  coverage 
In  the  period  which  ends  with  the  quarter  In 
which  such  month  occurs. 
For  purpoaee  of  clauses  (1)  and  (U)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  when  the 
number  of  quarters  In  any  period  Is  an  odd 
number,  such  number  shall  be  reduced  by 
one.  and  a  quarter  shall  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  any  period  if  any  part  of  such  quarter 
was  Included  in  a  period  of  dteablUty  unless 
such  quarter  was  a  quarter  of  coverage." 

(h)  Section  223(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  ia 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  blindness  (as  defined  In  section  216 
tl)(l)).' 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  223(d) 
(4)  of  such  Act  la  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  an  Individual  whose  disability 
Is  blindness,  as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1) )" 
immediately  after  "Individual". 

Sec.  7.  In  the  case  of  an  insured  Individual 
who  ia  under  a  disability  as  defined  in  section 
223(d)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  who 
is  entitled  to  monthly  insurance  benefits  un- 
der section  203(a)  or  223  of  such  Act  for  a 
month  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted  and  who  applies  for  a  recomputatlon 
of  his  disability  insurance  benefit  or  tor  a 
disability  insurance  benefit  (if  he  U  entitled 
under  such  section  202(a))  in  or  after  th#« 
month  this  Act  ts  enacted,  the  Secretary 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 216(f)(1)  of  such  Act,  make  a  recom- 
putatlon of  such  benefit  if  such  recomputa- 
tlon results  In  a  higher  primary  insurance 
amount. 

3»c.  8  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
6  and  7  aball  apply  only  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefiu  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  and  after  the  second  moath 
roUowlng  the  month  In  which  this  Act  If 
enacted. 
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Mr  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  liberalizes  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  disability  insurance  law  for 
blind  persons. 

On  five  separate  occasions,  the  pro- 
posal has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
during  the  past  dozen  years  As  an  in- 
dication of  the  support  which  this  dis- 
ability for  the  blind  measure  hfus  received 
in  this  Chamber,  no  less  than  61  of  my 
colleagues  Joined  me  in  spon-'orlng  the 
proposal  as  a  bUl  (S   2359)  this  year. 

My  amendment  would  make  it  possible 
for  a  blind  person  who  has  worked  for  a 
year  and  a  half  in  social  security  cov- 
ered work  to  qualify  and  draw  disability 
benefits  payments  so  long  as  he  remains 
blind  and  regardless  of  his  earnings. 
The  present  law  requires  that  a  bUnd 
person  have  worked  in  covered  employ- 
ment in  20  of  the  last  40  quarters.  That 
ellgibUlty  requirement  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  a  blind  person 
finds  it  dlfflcult  to  secure  work  of  any 
kind,  however  employable  he  may  be  on 
the  basis  of  talents  and  training. 

My  amendment  gives  legal  recognition 
to  another  hard  fact  confronting  the 
blind — they  must  always  function  with- 
out sight  in  a  society  structured  for  sight, 
and  they  must  work  in  an  economy  or- 
ganized by  sighted  people  for  sighted 
people  As  a  result,  the  blind  person  will 
need  varying  degrees  of  sight  to  assist 
him  no  matter  what  he  does  or  how  able 
he  may  be.  and  the  only  sure  way  to 
get  this  help  is  to  hire  it.  The  blind 
person  must  thus  have  disability  in- 
surance paj'Tnents  to  serve  as  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  funds  to  hire  sighted 
assistance. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
93d  Congress  will  be  known  as  the  most 
important  of  all  Congresses  for  blind 
Americans.  It  can  achieve  that  distinc- 
tion if  we  enact  the  dLsabillty  insurance 
for  the  blind  amendment  which  I  oCfer 
today  so  that,  at  long  last,  blind  pec^le 
can  be  liberated,  and  elevated  to  a  more 
equal  relaUonship  with  their  sighted 
fellows. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  factsheet  on  this  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  an  explanation  of  it 
and  a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  2359, 
be  printed  in  the  Recokd  at  this  point! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PaCTSHEET:     ImPXOVED    Dlf^ABlUTT    iNSUaANCl 
roa    THE    BUKD 

A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  conditions 
governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  re- 
ceive disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under. 

HISTORY 

Offered  in  the  8Mh  Congress  by  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  as  a  floor  amendment  to 
HJl.  H865  (Social  Security  BUI);  adopted 
by  voice  vote  without  a  dissenting  vote; 
lost  when  Social  Security  conference  ended 
In  deadlock 

Offered  in  89  th  Congress  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke.  as  3  1787;  41  coeponsors:  adopted 
a«  floor  amendment  to  HR  6875  by  78  to 
11  roU  call  votes;  not  approved  bv  Social 
Security  conference. 

Offered  in  the  91st  Congress  by  Senator 
Vance  Haxtks,  as  8  2618.  68  co-sponsors  in- 
cluding nine  of  the  17  member  Committee 
on  Finance;   adopted  by  Committee  on  Fl- 
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nance  as  amendment   to  H.R.    17550;    spon-  This  bill  recognizes  that  a  person  who  tries  Mr    H'^RTKF     Mr    Prpsiripnt     T   QPnri 

sored    in    the   House    of    Representatives    by  to  function,  sightless.  In  our  sight-structured  to  the  desk  Am^Tnrimpnf  Mn  R9R  ac\v,^T 

congressman  James  A.  Burke:    as  H.R    3782  world,  functions  at  a  financial  disadvantage.  « J   !„r    u  f^^    fl        ^°  P^-  ^^  m^dl- 

(Identlcal  to  S.  2518) .  and.  slightly  modified.  For  whatever  a  blind  man  would  do  what-  "^.SL     .?  ^^^  ''"^^  '^  ^  slated. 

as  H.R.  14673;   160  co-sponsors  to  the  Burke  ever  employment  or  activity  he  would  pursue.  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

bill  Including  eleven  of  the  25-member  Com-  he  has  the  need  for  slght'to  assist  him.       '  ^^1  read  the  amendment 

nUttee  on  Ways  and  Means:   offered   In  the  Sighted  family  members  and  friends  may  The  second   assistant   legislative  clerk 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Social  Secu-  be  helpful,  when  the  inclination  moves  them  proceeded  to  read  the  amendment 

rlty     Executive     Session     by     Congressman  to  be  helpful,  but  the  blind  vending  sUnd  Mr     HARTKE     M'     Prp<:iripnt     T    o«k 

Burke;   Committee  adopted  proposal  of  Dls-  operator,   the   blind   lawyer   or   teacher,   the  unanimmi^  rnntrrthnt  fnrthpl  .ptrtf^a 

ability  Insurance  for  the  Blind  Bill  remov-  blind  piano  tuner,  even  the  blind  housewife  ^^tn^?."  „,?         ^  J^^  further  reading 

ing  recency  of  quarters  earned  in  Social  Se-  soon  discovers  that  sight  which  Is  hired  Is  Iv,    amenument  be  dispensed  with. 

cunty-covered     work     requirement    making  more  reliably  avaUable  than  sight  which  Is  ^"^  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 

30.000    otherwise    ineligible    blind    persons  given  from  kindness.  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

eligible   for   disability    benefits:    no   further  So  the  bUnd  person  who  would  fvmctlon  Amendment  No.  626,  as  m(xiifled.  is  as 

action    since    House-Senate    Conference    on  self -dependently,  the  blind  person  who  would  follows; 

Social  Security   matters  wae  not  held.  earn  a  Uvlng,  who  would  live  self -responslblv.  strike  out  "Part  B"  of  ti.i».  t  h^<rinnin«7 

Offered  in  the  92nd  Congress  In  the  Sen-  must   not   only   pay    the   usual   d^  living  on  page  44    imr  l"  through  pLsff^e  17 

ate  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke.  as  S.  1335;  71  coats  which  his  sighted  fellows  pay.  but  he  and  ta^rt  In  lieu  the^f  theTiiowlne 

co-sponsors  Including  10  of  the   16-member  must  also  pay  the  extra,  the  burdening  ex-  ^         f^    °           thereof  the  following. 

Committee  on  Finance;  adopted  by  the  Com-  penses  of  blindness — the  expenses  Incurred  Pathoix  Tax  fob  Low-lNco»tE 

mlttee  on  Finance  as  amendment  to  H.R.  1;  In  hiring  sight.  iNDiviDtJALs 

sponsored   in   the  House   of   Representatives  By  allowing  a  blind  person  to  draw  dls-  Sec.  112.  (a)   Section  3101  of  the  Internal 

by    Congressman    Jamee   A.    Burke,    as   H.R.  ability   Insurance    pa>Tments   so   long   as   he  Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  relating  to  tax  on  em- 

1240  (Identical  to  S.  1335):  offered  by  Con-  continues  blind  and  Irrespective  of  his  earn-  ployees)    Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

gressman  Burke  in  Committee  on  Ways  and  Ings,  this  bill  would  provide  to  such  blind  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

Means   Executive   Session  on   H.R.    1;    Com-  person,  a  regular  source  of  funds  to  pay  for  "(c)    Altebnate  Tax  on  Low-Income  In- 

mlttee  adopted  provision  similar  to  Commit-  sight,  and  It  would  thus  help  to  reduce  the  i>ivn)tJALS. — "(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of 

tee  action  taken  In  the  91st  Congress:  House-  economic  disadvantages  and  Inequalities  of  *   taxpayer  who  Is  married    (as  determined 

Senate  Conference  on  Social  Security  mat-  blindness  In  his  life.  under   Section    143)    whose   adjusted   social 

ters  approved  change  in  Disability  Insurance                                            security  Income  for  the  calendar  yeair  is  leaa 

for  the  Blind  as  adopted  by  the  Committee  than  $850,   there  Is  herebv   Imposed  on  the 

on  Ways  and  Means.  Amendment  No.  636,  Liberaleatioh  or  Social  Income   of  such   Individual    (In   Ueu   of   the 

paovisioNs  Security  ELiciBiLrrY  for  the  Blind  taxes  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  and  (b))  a 

Allows  qualification  for  disability  benefits  ,'■  ^^'"ces  needed  quarters  of  covered  em-  tax  determined  under  the  foUowlng  table: 

to  the  person  who  is  blUid  according  to  the  f,, J^f'f  ^,  ^ Jf"™  ^^^  Present  20,  to  be  The  tax  is  the  following  percentage  of  the 

generally    accepted    definition    of    blindness  f^JL*,,H      *^""'y''^"T*"?-,     „„  _  taxes  imposed  by  subsections  (aj  and   (6) 

(20/200,  etc.)  and  who  has  worked  six  quar-  soL^^elnUy^or^r             '       '         "^^  '^'^  P*^'=«^^l 

t^e  '^.r^"'l.T.rl^^'';o^  tZrtrj,  "w^Jurc.i^tXuf  ISOO  million.  ^  the  adjusted  social 

q^rtirafreim^d  It'^c^  v^'th^^the^  dlt^  vear  '  th^f"^"^  ^,^  ""^  *"■  ''''^  ^'"""  "^'^  I."Th"'  T""'  ''^ 

abUltles;  continuation  of  benefits  Irrespective  ?^"'  ^^"^  ^^^'"^  ^^  cosponsors  (see  attached            ^f^^^^^""  ° -     ^° 

of  earnings  so  long  as  blindness  lasts,  rather  '•              ^„„„„„  .                                                      ..jft'  .oq" " "" iX 

than  cutting  off  benefits  If  the  blUid  person  cosponsors  op  s.  2359                                  $50  to  $99         20 

earns  as  little  as  $140.00  In  a  month  as  pro-  Abourezk,    AUen.    Baker.    BarUett.    Bayh,            *}r:  ^°  *i,aa " """     25 

vlded  In  existing  regulations.  ^*U.  Bentsen.  Bible,  Blden.  Brooke,  Burdlck,            '„?X  1°  livi " — "     ** 

WHAT    CHANCES    WOt;U>    DO  cl'Lu^^'^^r .  ""n   ''t'^''.''-       ''^'-       '''^'"^'                 S  ^ ^lU    M 

„  Church,     Clark,     Cook,     Cranston.     Curtis             e-!ou  10  »z»fa «o 

The  Disability  Insurance  for  the  Blind  bUl  Domenlcl.    Domlnlck.    Eagleton     Pulbrteht             MOO  to  $349. 4S 

would    transform    the    DlsabUlty    Insurance  Goldwater  Gravel                ^           '                      '            $350  to  $399 60 

Program  providing  only  subsistence  income  Griffin,   'aurney,    Hansen     Hart     Hatfield             $400  to  $449... 55 

to  long-time  employed  but  presently  unem-  HolUngs,  Hruska.  Hughes.  Humphrey  Inouye'            »450  to  $499 00 

ployable  blind  persons  into  a  system  provld-  Jackson.  Javlts.  Kennedy    Magnuson    Mari-            «500  to  $649 _.     68 

ng  short-term  employed  blind  persons  with  field.  Mathlas.  McOee.  McOoTem    Mclntvre             «550  to  $599 70 

insurance    income    to    off-set    the    economic  Metcalf.    Mondale,    Montoya,    Moes     Nelion"            *^^  ^o  $649 76 

consequence  of  blindness— diminished  earn-  Pastore  Pell                                                          '           *^^  ^°  '^^ •> 

Uig  power    greatly   diminished   employment  Randolph,    Rlblcoff.    Schwelker,    Stafford.            •'2°  ^ 'It?— " 

opportumtlee,     greatly     Increased     costs     of  Stevens,  Thurmond,  Tower,  Welcker    Young             $750  to  $799 80 

living  and  working,  blind,  m  a  sight-directed  Total-  61                     ,  xu    «,  we.cii.er,  loung.            $800  to  8849 B5 

economy  and  society.  ..  „      . 

TTiA  Pwi<'<5mrMr' r>TrcTr>T7T>  rrru^  ^.,^^  '2i    Adjusted  social  sKcukrrT  incomi. — 

why   changes   are   NEEDED  The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  ^e  QUBS-  FV,r  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  adjusted 

To  many  blind  persons,  able  to  work,  al-  "  .^  .  ^Sreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  social  security  income  of  a  taxpayer  who  Is 
though  blind,  but  unable  to  secure  work  modified.  married  (as  determined  under  Sec.  143)  lor 
because  they  are  blind — or  unable  to  secure  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  any  calendar  year  Is  his  adjusted  gross  In- 
work  of  long  and  steady  duration,  because  has  adopted  this  amendment  on  other  come  for  his  taxable  year  beginning  in  such 
they  are  blind— to  these  people,  the  require-  occasions,  and  I  assume  the  Senate  would  calendar  year  (determined  under  section  62) , 
ment  of  employment  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  want  to  adopt  the  amendment  a-aln  minus  the  sum  of- 
Soclal  Security-covered  work,  instead  of  the  Therefore   I  am  wiHinEr  to  arrpnt  it  ""^)  ^^'^^^  ^^^ 

five   of    the    la*t    ten    years   requirement    in  Tl^f  pRpc^rvA  ^rr^^T^  ?^  "<B>    the  amount  of  personal  exemptions 

existing  law,  la  much  more  realistic  and  rea-  ^"^  ftttLaiunsu  ui-MCh-K  The  ques-  to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  section  161. 

sonable  under  the  fecial  and  adverse  clr-  "°"  '^  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  In  the  case  of  a  married  individual  whose 

cumstances  facing  blind  persons.  modified.  spouse  receives  wages  or  self -employment  In- 

It  Is  much  more  realistic,  when  considering  The  amendment,  as  m(Xlified,  was  come  during  such  year,  his  adjusted  gross  In- 
the  misinformed  or  uninformed  attitudes,  agreed  to.  '  come  and  the  number  of  exemptions  to  which 
the  adverse  and  prejudicial  practices  which  nr.y,„  PRTrmnrNn  OTmrri?  The  Mil  he  Is  entitled  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
confront  blind  people  when  they  seek  work.  .  :"!L  ,  T^'tI  '-'reiK.x^K.  lae  Dm  ^  ^  determined  as  If  he  were  not  mar- 
when  they  are  qualified  by  talent  and  train-  ^  0P«"  ^  further  amendment.  ^led  " 

ing  for  work,  when  they  are  skilled  and  able  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  tihe  (2)  Section  3102  of  such  Code  (relating  to 

to  operate  successfully  with  blindness,  yet,  absence  of  a  quorum  deduction  of  tax   from  wages  1    is  amended 

are  not  hired  because  they  are  believed  to  be  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 

mconipetent  and  Incapable  ^.jy  ^all  the  roll .  new  subsection ; 

av^!^^re^hir  bUnd  '^^T^  w^C.u  The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  ^^'JJ '  ^"-°--«=  -  ^-»  -  ^-  ^^ 

quarters  in  Social  Securitv-covered  work  la  proceeded  to  caU  the  roll.  come  indimduals.— 

much  more  reasonable  than  the  fiTe  years' re-  Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  I  ask  '  *  tf  ^'^^^^^^Z  '^^''^  '''  *  '^' 
quirement.  for  It  would  make  such  payments  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  SIJ^'i.of'L >i,^^J  ?^tir.;!l7?;i  ""re  ""^^^ 
more  readily  avaUable  to  more  persons  when  at.orum  rail  b*.  rpvlnderi  ^.  '  adjusted  uages  ar»  -ess  t.nau 
the  disaster  of  blindness  occurs  when  the  «luorum  cau  oe  rescinaea.  $850  (computed  at  an  annual  rate)  the  em- 
need  for  the  security  provided  by  regularly  ^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  pioyer  of  such  taxpayer  shaU  deduct  from 
received  disability  Insurance  payments  Is  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  the  wages  paid  (In  Ueu  of  the  amount  re- 
greatest  in  a  workman's  life.  The  bill  Ls  open  to  further  amendment,  quired  to  be  deducted  under  subsection  lan 
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^n  amouat  of  the  tax  impoaad  by  Mctlon  3101 

determined  under  tlM  (oUowlng  table: 

The  amount  to  be  deducted  is  the  foUowing 

percentage  of  the  amount  required  to  be 

deducted  under  subsection  (a) 

"If   tbe   adjusted    wagea    (computed    at   an 
annual  rate )  are : 

[In  percent] 

Leaa  than  0 10 

0  to  t49 15 

$50    to    199 _ 20 

HOC    to   tl49... 25 

tl50   to  tigs 30 

•200   to   t348 35 

•250   to  (299 „ 40 

•300   to  •349 45 

•350   to   •399.. 60 

•400  to   •449 66 

•450   to   $499 - 80 

•500   to  ^549 65 

•550  to  •sgg... 70 

•flOO   to  •Mg 75 

•650  to  t699 80 

•700   to  ^749 85 

•750   to    ^799 90 

•800    to   ^849 96 

"(2)  AbJtTwrsD  WAcn — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  adjusted  wa^s  of  a  married 
taxpayer  for  any  period  Is  tt.e  amount  of 
wages  (adjusted  to  an  annual  rate),  minus 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  •IJOO.  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  personal  exemptions 
to  which  be  Is  entitled  under  section  161. 
In  tbe  case  of  a  married  Individual  whooe 
spouse  receives  wages  during  such  period, 
the  number  of  exemptions  to  which  he  is 
entitled  shall  be  determined  as  if  he  were  not 
married. 

"|3)  CazDrr  aoainvt  tax. — Amounts  de- 
ducted from  the  wages  of  an  employee  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  on  the  employee 
under  section  3101. 

■•(4t  WrrHHOLBiNo  cKRTincATKs — Bach 
employee  shall  furnish  his  employer  with  a 
signed  certificate  sef.lng  forth  such  Informa- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  employer  to 
determine  whether  this  subsection  Is  ap- 
plicable to  him.  and  the  amount  of  tax  to  be 
deducted  under  this  subsection.  Such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  in  such  form,  shall  be  fur- 
Qlshed  at  such  time  or  times,  and  shall  re- 
main In  effect  for  such  period  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regula- 
tions. 

"(5)  Rxctn^Tiows — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  section  3101(c)  " 

(b)  Section  1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self- 
employment  income)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section 

"(c)    Ai.T«NAT«  Tax  on  Low-Incokx  Ilf- 

DIVTDUAI.a — 

"(1)  Ii»  cnrxaAL  —  In  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried taxpayer  whose  adjusted  social  security 
.ncome  for  the  taxable  year  Is  leas  than  8850. 
'.here  hereby  is  Imposed  on  the  self-employ- 
ment income  of  such  taxpayer  (in  lieu  of 
tbe  tjLxes  Imposed  by  subsections  (a)  and 
lb))  a  tax  determined  under  tbe  following 
table : 

The  tax  U  the  following  percentage  of  the 

taxes  imposed  bv  subsections  (a)   and  (b) 
"IX  tb«  adjust«d  social  security  income  Is. 
(In  percent] 

Leas    than   0 lo 

0   to   (49 "  15 

•50   to   •SO 20 

•  100   to  ^149 ..Ilir  26 

•160  to  •ige 90 

•200  to  8240 M 

•380  to  •209 "'I  40 

8300  to  ^349 44 

8880  to  8899 """  |o 


•400   to   ^449 66 

•460   to  •409 80 

•500   to  •640 06 

•550  10  8609... 70 

•800   to  •649 76 

•660   to  ^699 80 

•700   to  ^740 86 

•760   to   ^790 00 

•800   to  •849 "II"  96 

"(2)     AOJUSTKD    80CIAI.    SKTtnUTT    INCOMI. 

F^sr  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  adjusted 
social  security  income  of  a  taxpayer  who  la 
married  (as  determined  under  section  1431] 


(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  an  amount  equal  to  two  twenty-fifths 
of  the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such 
year; 

(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  endltjg  June  30,  1077. 
an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  expend- 
itures from  such  fund  for  such  year; 

(5(  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1078,  an  amount  equal  to  three  twenty-fifths 
of  the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such 
year: 

(6)    For    the   fiscal    year   ending   June   30, 

_^ .,„.,       ''*^''  "'^  amount  equal  to  seven-fiftieths  of 

for  any  taxable  year  is  his  adjusted"groM"|jQ'.      ****  expenditures   from  such   fund  for  such 
come  for  such  year  (determined  under  sec-     ^^'^^  '^^'^ 


tlon  62) ,  minus  the  sum  of — 

••(A)  81.300.  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tions to  which  he  is  entitled  under  section 
151. 

In  the  case  of  a  married  individual  whose 
spouse  receives  wages  or  self-employment 
income  during  each  year,  his  adjusted  gross 
Income  and  the  number  of  exemptions  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  be  determined  as  if  he  were 
not  married." 

(c)  Section  31(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credit  for  special 
refunds  of  social  security  tax)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  heading  and  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tbe  follow- 
ing: 

■(b)  Caxnrr  rot  Exckss  WrrHHOLciwo  or 
Social  Sxcuarrr  Tax  — 

"(1)  In  aztrajLL — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe  regulations  providing 
for  the  crediting  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  subtitle  of  amounts  deducted  under  sec- 
tion 3102  from  the  wages  paid  to  the  tax- 
payer In  excess  of  the  tax  imposed  on  such 
wages  by  section  3101,  including  the  amount 
determined  by  the  taxpayer  or  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  to  be  allowable  under  section 
6413(c)  as  a  special  refund  of  such  tax.  The 
amount  allowable  as  a  credit  under  such 
regulations  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, be  considered  an  amount  withheld  at 
source  as  tax  under  section  3402." 

(d)  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
SxiTvivors  Insurance  Tr\ist  Fund,  tbe  Federal 
Dlaablllty  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the 
Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
amounts  las  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury)  equal  to  losses  of  revenues  of 
such  trust  funds  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  sections  3101(c)  and  1401(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  amounts 
approprUted  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  transferred  from  time  to  time  from  the 
general  fund  In  the  Treasury  to  the  respec- 
tive trust  funds  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  In  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  in  excess  of  or  were  less  than 
the  amounts  which  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred. 

rt^TlAL    CCNESAL    riNANCtNO    OF    XXTtESMKNT 

BKNcrrrs 
S«c.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  funds 
appropriated  or  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  the  Federal  Old- Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  funds  authorized  by  other 
provisions  of  law  to  be  appropriated  to  or  de- 
posited In  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  for  any  fiscal  year,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  each  of  such 
funds  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1074.  an  amount  equal  to  one  twenty-fifth  of 
the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such 
year. 

(2)  For  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1075. 
an  amount  equal  to  three-fiftieths  of  the  ex- 
penditures from  such  fund  for  such  y»ar; 


(7)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1980.  an  amount  equal  to  four  twenty-fifths 
of  the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such 
year: 

(8)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1081,  an  amount  equal  to  nine-fiftieths  of  the 
expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  year; 
and 

(9)  For  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June 
30.  1081.  an  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 
expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  year. 

(b((l)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  on  the  basts  of  es- 
timates by  the  Congre-w  of  the  amounts 
which  will  be  expended  for  such  year  from 
the  trust  fund  to  which  funds  are  being  ap- 
propriated, reduced,  or  Increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  overapproprlatlon  or  underap- 
proprlatlon  under  this  section  to  such  fund 
for  any  preceding  year  with  respect  to  which 
adjustment  has   not  already   been  made. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  shall  furnish  to  the  Congress 
such  Information,  data,  and  actuarial  studies 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  make  the  estimates  referred  to  In  para- 
graph   ( 1 ) . 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  the  so- 
cial security  payroll  tax  Is  the  fastest 
growing  tax  In  the  United  States.  In 
1971.  payroll  tax  collections  reached  $44 
billion— 27  times  the  level  of  1949.  This 
increase  is  equal  to  a  compound  growth 
rate  of  more  than  16  percent  per  year. 
In  terms  of  total  Federal  revenues,  the 
payroll  tax  now  brings  In  23  percent  of 
all  Federal  revenues,  whereas,  in  1949, 
it  brought  In  just  4  percent. 

At  least  one-half  of  all  workers  who 
file  tax  returns  pay  more  social  security 
tax  than  they  do  Federal  Income  tax.  For 
the  worker  with  a  small  family  and  an 
income  hovering  near  the  poverty  line, 
his  effective  social  security  tax  rate  Is 
about  114  percent  The  same  worker 
with  a  $24,000  Income  has  an  effective 
rate  of  2  1  percent.  Study  after  study 
has  cited  the  regressive  nature  of  the 
payroll  tax  It  hits  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income worker  hardest 

While  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
contains  no  increase  in  payroll  taxes  un- 
tU  1980,  and  only  modest  Increases  there- 
after, the  mall  I  am  receiving  Indicates 
that  workers  are  already  overburdened 
by  the  payroll  tax.  The  amendment  I  of- 
fer today  provides  some  Immediate  pay- 
roll tax  relief  for  low-Income  workers 
In  the  long  run,  however,  I  believe  that 
we  will  have  to  go  even  further  than  this 
proposal  to  provide  tax  relief  to  many 
moderate-income  workers,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  payroll  tax  1,s  an  in- 
voluntary lax  levied  without  exemptions 
or  deductions    The   low-income   worker 

I  referred  to  earlier  In  my  statement  la 
paying  an  effective  Income  tax  rate  of 
z«ro.  while  his  social  security  rate  Is  over 

II  percent    The  worker  with  $24  000  In 
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wages  is  paying  an  effective  social  se- 
curity rate  of  just  over  2  percent,  while 
his  Income  tax  rate  is  almost  28  percent. 

Clearly,  there  are  major  inequities  In 
this  tax  structure  The  Pi  nance  Commit- 
tee proposals  provide  a  ta.x  credit  for 
low-Income  workers  with  familie.s  There 
are  several  major  deflciencie.''  in  this  ap- 
proach, however.  First.  11  does  nothing 
to  make  the  payroll  tax  less  regressive. 
Second.  It  applies  only  to  married  work- 
ers with  familie.s  Third.  It  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  although  low-income 
families  need  relief  throughout  the  year, 

The  proposal  I  o^er  today  l^  free  Irom 
each  of  these  deficiencies  It  ls  a  direct 
effort  to  Introduce  a  progres-^lvo  feature 
into  the  payroll  tax  Second,  it  applies  to 
all  married  workers,  with  or  without 
children.  Third,  it  provides  relief  with 
every  payroll  check 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is  a  simple 
one,  yet  long  hour.s  of  thoui?ht  and  effort 
have  gone  into  its  preparation  What  it 
provides  is  that  a  worker  with  a  tax  lia- 
bility of  less  than  zero  pays  only  10  per- 
cent of  his  full  .social  .security  tax.  A 
worker  with  an  income  tax  liability  of 
0  to  $49  pays  l.s  percent  of  hl.«  social 
security  tax  oblitjation  From  that  point 
on,  every  $50,  the  worker  .s  social  .secu- 
rity tax  obligation  is  increased  5  percent, 
until  the  tax  liability  reaches  $860  At 
that  point,  the  worker  pays  the  full 
social  security  tax  which  is  normally  due. 

The  reduction  applies  only  to  the  em- 
ployee tax;  the  employer  pays  his  full 
share  of  the  normal  tax  on  the  worker's 
salary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  tables  showing  the  operation 
of  my  proposal  at  various  levels  of  income 
for  single  and  married  workers  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  I.— MARRIED  WORKER— SPOUSE  WORKIN&— NO 
CHILDREN  > 


Grou 

Wt(M 


Full 

Incom*       tociil 

Ux    tscurity 

llsbilHy  tix 


Percent  Hsrtkt 

social  sociil 

Mcu-  security 

nly '  ssvt  • 


Finsne* 
Commit- 
tee tsi 
credit* 


Jl.OOO (1) 

Jl.OSO h) 

Jl.lOO 

J1.150 

S1.2(X) (•) 

J1.2S0  ...        m 

J1.300 0) 

J1.3M (I) 

Jl,400 M 

$1,450 

Jl.WO 

Jl.SbO 

J1.600 

Jl,650 

J1.700 

J1,7M 

Jl,8(» 

J1,8M 

11,900 

J1.950  ....  ii\ 

U^XK    ... 

J2.0M 

VMOO    ...         tbO 
J2.1S0    ...  100 

K,200 150 

J2.2bO 200 

$2,300 250 

«,350 300 

$2,400    ...         350 

12,450 400 

$2,500 450 

$2.550 500 

$2.M0 550 


$S«.50 

61.43 

64.35 

67.28 

70.20 

73.23 

76.05 

7S.9e 

tl.90 

M.U 

87.75 

90.68 

93.60 

96.53 

99.45 

102.38 

105.30 

107.  43 

111.15 

114.08 

117.00 

119.93 

122.85 

125.78 

128.70 

131.63 

134.55 

138.48 

140.40 

143.37 

146.25 

149.22 

152.20 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 


$52.65 
55.28 
57.91 
60.54 
63.18 
65.82 
68.U 
71.08 
73.71 
76.35 
78.97 
81.61 
84.24 
86.66 
90.50 
92.14 
94.57 
96.69 
100.03 
102.67 
105.30 
101.94 
98.28 
94.44 
90.09 
85.56 
80.73 
76.16 
70.20 
64.52 
58.50 
52.23 
45.66 


Full 

Peicent 

Hartke 

Rnanca 

Income 

social 

sxial 

social 

Commit- 

Grot] 

tax 

security 

secu- 

security 

tee  tax 

wages 

liability 

tli 

rity! 

save' 

credit' 

$2.650... 

600 

$155. 17 

75 

$38.79 

0 

$2,700  .. 

650 

158.15 

80 

31.63 

0 

$2,750.  . 

700 

161.12 

85 

24.17 

0 

$2,800... 

;bo 

163.80 

90 

16.38 

0 

$2,850... 

800 

166.77 

95 

8.34 

0 

$2.899... 

849 

169.59 

95 

8.48 

0 

$2.900... 

850 

169.65 

100 

0 

0 

>  Ur)der  ttie  Hartlie  proposal,  a  marrieo  worker  whose  spouse 
IS  working  is  treated  for  purposes  ot  calculated  tax  liability  as  If 
he  or  she  were  jinjile. 

'  Indicates  percent  ot  full  social  securny  tax  lor  which  em- 
ployee isliable. 

'  Indicates  total  annual  amount  which  employee  would  save 
under  Hartke  proposal 

•  The  Finance  Committee  tax  credit  applies  only  io  married 
workers  with  at  least  1  child. 

'  Less  than  0. 


TABLE  ll.-*IARRIEO  WORKER— SPOUSE  NOT  WORKING— 
2  CHILDREN 


Gross 
wages 


Income 

tax 

liability 


Full 

social 

security 

tsx 


Percent  Hartke 

social  social 

sacu-  security 

rity  ■  save  ■ 


$1,000 (« 

$1.050 («' 

$1,100 («' 

$1.150 <« 

$1,200 0 

$1,250 <«) 

$1,300 <•) 

$1.350 <•) 

$1,400 

$1,450 

$1,500 

$1,550 (•) 

$1,600 (•) 

$1.650 (•) 

$1,700 0 

$1,750 h 

$1.800 l< 

$1,850 C 

$1.900 (' 

$1,950 (' 

$2,000 0 

$2,050 («> 

$2,100 (•) 

$2,150 (0 

$2.200 0) 

$2.250 (0 

$2,300  ....  0) 

$2,350 (•) 

$2,400    ...  (♦) 

$2,450 {•) 

$2,500 (•) 

$2,550 («) 

$2,600 («) 

$2  650 (•) 

$2.700 («) 

$2  750    ...  (•) 

$2300  ....  (») 

$2,850    ...  («) 

$2900     ...  (0 

$2  950    ...  (') 

$3.000 (<) 

$3,050 (•) 

$3,100 (') 

$3,150 l<) 

$3,200 if) 

$3,250 0) 

$3,300 {«) 

$3350 (•) 

$3,400    ...  (•) 

$3.450 M 

$3,500    ...  (' 

$3,550 C 

$3,600 C'' 

$3.650 (<' 

$3,700 (• 

$3.750 << 

$3,800 (•' 

$3,850 (< 

$3.900 (0 

$3,950 0) 

$4,000 (•) 

$4.050 (•) 

$4,100 (A 

$4,150    ...  (•) 

$4,200  ....  («) 

$4,250  ....  («) 

$4.300 0 

$4,350 $50 

K400 100 

K450 150 

$4,500 200 

$4,550 250 

$4,600 300 

$4.650 350 


$58.50 

10 

61.43 

10 

64.35 

10 

67.28 

in 

70.20 

10 

73.13 

10 

76.05 

10 

78.98 

in 

81.90 

10 

84.83 

10 

87.75 

10 

90.68 

10 

93.60 

in 

%.53 

in 

99.45 

10 

102.38 

10 

105.30 

m 

107.43 

10 

111.15 

in 

114.08 

m 

117.00 

in 

119.93 

10 

122. 85 

10 

125.78 

10 

128.70 

10 

131.63 

10 

134.55 

10 

138.48 

10 

140.40 

10 

143.37 

in 

146.25 

10 

149.92 

10 

152.20 

in 

155.17 

10 

158.15 

10 

161.12 

10 

163.80 

10 

167.77 

10 

169.55 

10 

P2.58 

10 

175.50 

10 

178.43 

10 

181.35 

10 

184.28 

10 

187.20 

10 

190.13 

10 

193.05 

10 

195.98 

10 

198.90 

10 

201.83 

IP 

204  75 

10 

207.68 

10 

209.60 

10 

213. 52 

10 

216.45 

10 

219.38 

10 

222.30 

10 

224. 23 

10 

228. 15 

10 

231.08 

10 

234.00 

10 

236.93 

10 

239. 85 

10 

2*2.78 

10 

245.70 

10 

248.63 

10 

251.55 

15 

254.48 

20 

257.40 

25 

260.33 

30 

263.25 

35 

266.17 

40 

269.10 

45 

272.03 

50 

$52.65 

55.28 

57.91 

60.54 

63.18 

65.28 

68.44 

71.08 

73.71 

76.35 

78.97 

81.61 

84.24 

86.88 

90.50 

92.14 

94.57 

96.69 

100.03 

102.67 

105.30 

107.94 

110.58 

113.22 

115.86 

118.47 

121.09 

124.63 

126.36 

129.03 

131  62 

134  93 

136  98 

139.65 

142.33 

145.01 

147,42 

150.95 

152.68 

155  3? 

157.94 

160.59 

163.21 

165  85 

168  48 

171.12 

173.74 

176.38 

179.01 

181.65 

184.27 

186.91 

188  64 

192. 17 

194.80 

197.44 

200.07 

201.81 

205.33 

207. 97 

210.60 

213.24 

215.86 

218.50 

221.13 

223.77 

213.82 

20158 

193. 05 

182.23 

171.11 

159.60 

14101 

13t.02 


R  nance 
Commit- 
tee tax 
credit  > 


$100.00 
105.00 
110.00 
115.00 
120.00 
125.00 
130.00 
135.00 
140.00 
145.00 
150.00 
155. 00 
160. 00 
165. 00 
170.00 
175.00 
180  00 
185.00 
190.00 
195.00 
200.00 
205.00 
210.00 
215.00 
220.00 
225.00 
230.00 
235  00 
240.00 
?45,00 
250,00 
255.00 
?60  00 
265  00 
270  00 
275.  OC 
2S0.0C 
285.00 
290.  OG 
?95.  00 
300,00 
305,00 
310,  UO 
315.00 
320.00 
325  00 
330.00 
335.00 
340,00 
345.00 
350  00 
355  00 
360,00 
365,00 
370.  M 
375  00 
380,00 
385  00 
390.00 
395,00 
400,00 
387,50 
375,00 
362.50 
350.00 
337.50 
32b  00 
312.50 
300.00 
287.50 
275.00 
262.50 
250.00 
237.50 


Full 

Percent 

Hartke 

Finance 

Income 

social 

social 

social 

Commit- 

Gross 

Ui 

security 

secu- 

security 

tee  tax 

wages 

liability 

Ux 

rity  ' 

$ave> 

CTMhtl 

$4,700 

$400 

$274.95 

55 

$123.73 

$225.00 

$4.750 

450 

277.88 

60 

111.15 

212.50 

M,»00 

500 

280.80 

65 

98.28 

200.00 

14.850 

550 

283.73 

70 

85.12 

187.50 

>4.900 

600 

286.65 

75 

71.66 

175.00 

K950 

650 

289.58 

80 

57.92 

162.50 

$5.000 

700 

292.50 

85 

43.88 

150.00 

$5,050 

750 

295.43 

90 

26  59 

137.50 

$5,100 

800 

298.35 

95 

14.92 

125.00 

$5,149 

849 

301.22 

95 

15.06 

112.75 

$5,150 

850 

301.27 

100 

0 

112.50 

■  Indicates  percent  ol  full  social  security  tax  tor  which  em- 
ployee isliable. 

'  Indicates  total  annual  amount  which  employee  wouiS  save 
under  Hartke  proposal 

•  The  Finance  Committee  tax  credit  applies  only  to  married 
workers  with  at  least  1  child. 

'  Less  than  0. 


TABLE     III.— MARRIED     WORKER— SPOUSE     WORklNG-2 
CHILDREN  1 


Full 

Percent 

Hartke 

Finance 

Income 

social 

social 

social 

C^mmi',- 

Gross 

tax 

security 

secu- 

security 

tMtax 

wages 

liability 

tax 

rity" 

save' 

credit  • 

$1,000. 

(0 

$58.50 

10 

$52.65 

$100.00 

$1,050. 

(») 

61.43 

10 

55.28 

105.00 

$1,100. 

(') 

64.35 

10 

57.91 

110.00 

$1,150. 

(0 

67.28 

10 

60.54 

115  00 

$1,200. 

vO 

70.20 

10 

63.18 

120.00 

$1,250. 

(•) 

73.13 

10 

65  82 

125.00 

$1,300. 

O 

76.05 

10 

58  U 

130.00 

$1,350. 
$1,400. 

78.98 
81.90 

10 
10 

71,08 
73.71 

135.00 

140,00 

$1,450. 

(1) 

84.83 

10 

76.35 

1«5  00 

$1,500 

:;:     S 

87.75 

10 

78.97 

150  00 

$1,650. 

90.68 

10 

81.61 

iii  00 

$1,600. 

(') 

93.60 

10 

84.24 

i6C  00 

$1,650. 

96.53 

10 

86.66 

155.00 

$1,700. 

(») 

99,45 

10 

90.50 

170.00 

$1,750. 

(') 

102.38 

10 

92.14 

175.00 

$1,800. 

105.30 

10 

94  57 

180  00 

$1,850. 

(»] 

107.43 

10 

96.59 

.85  DO 

$1,900 

(•) 

111.15 

10 

100.03 

■9C  00 

;i.95C. 

(') 

114.08 

10 

102.67 

195  00 

$2,000. 

(A 

117. OP 

10 

105  3P 

20C  00 

$2,050. 

0 

119.93 

15 

101  94 

20b  00 

$2,100. 

$50 

122.85 

20 

98  r« 

210  OC' 

$2,150. 

100 

125.78 

25 

9*  U 

21  i  OO 

$2,200. 

150 

128.70 

30 

9C  0« 

22C  DO 

$2,250. 

200 

131.63 

35 

85.56 

225  00 

$2,300. 

250 

134.55 

40 

80.75 

:3C  00 

$2,350. 

300 

138.48 

45 

76  16 

:3i  00 

$2,400. 

350 

140.40 

50 

70.20 

240  00 

$2.«5C 

4O0 

1*3.37 

55 

64.52 

245  OC 

J2.50C 

450 

M6.25 

60 

58.50 

2bC  00 

i:,55C^ 

500 

149.22 

65 

52.73 

255  00 

$2,600. 

550 

152.20 

70 

4S  66 

260.  OC 

$2,650, 

600 

155.17 

75 

3«  79 

265  OC 

$2,700- 

650 

158.15 

80 

31.53 

2^0  00 

$2,750.- 

700 

161.12 

85 

24.17 

2 '5  00 

$2,80C 

750 

163.80 

90 

16  38 

?8C  00 

$2,850 

8O0 

166.77 

95 

8  34 

285  00 

$2,899  . 

849 

169.59 

95 

8.48 

289  9C' 

$2,900.. 

8S0 

169.65 

100 

0 

290.  OC 

■  Under  the  Hartke  proposal,  a  ma-nefl  wckef  whose  spouse 
IS  wofV  ng  .<  :'eated  lor  purpose!  ai  zawt'tc  t»j  i.as  lr'»  r<  i) 
he  or  she  were  sinjte 

'  Indicates  percent  o'  lull  social  seointi  ;»i  'f  w»llc^  em- 
ployee s  ijble 

'  Indicates  tot»'  innL-ji  amount  whicf  employee  would  s»« 
under  Hartke  proposal 

'  The  finance  Comminee  tax  cedi'  applies  only  to  ma-rieo 
workers  witf  >'  least  1  child. 

'  Less  than  0 


TABLE   IV.- 


(lARRIED  W0RKER-5P0USE   NOT  WORKING- 
NO  CHILDREN 


Full 

Percent 

Hartke 

rmanct 

Income 

social 

soca. 

social 

Commii- 

Gross 

tax 

s»curit> 

secu- 

securit> 

;e«  '.a  I 

wages 

liability 

Ux 

nty  ' 

save  ' 

credit ' 

$1,000. 
$1,0S0. 
$1,100. 
$1.150.. 
$1,200.. 
»1,»0. 
$1,300. 
$U350.. 


10     $52.65 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


55  28 
57.91 
60.54 
(118 

tin 

(144 
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Full 

Ptfcant 

Hartfce 

Financa 

Income 

social 

social 

social 

Commit- 

Gross 

lai 

sacunty 

sacu- 

sacurity 

taaui 

MftS 

liability 

ta« 

rity  1 

UM' 

craditi 

H.400 (•) 

I1.450.      .  <•) 

JI.MO («) 

Jl.550        .  (•) 

J1.600 (I) 

$1.650 (•) 

tl.700.     ..  <•) 

fl750 («5 

$1.800 (•) 

$1.850 (•) 

$1.900 («) 

$1,950 (•) 

$2.000 («) 

$2.050 («) 

$2,100 («) 

$2,150       .  (•) 

B  ZOO       .  (<) 

$2,250     ..  («) 

$2. 300       .  (•) 

$2,350       .  (•) 

$2,400.      .  (I) 

$2  450     ..  (•) 

$2.500...  (•) 

$2,550  ...  («) 

$2,600.    ..  i>) 

$2, 550  («) 

$2  700     ..  ««) 

$2,750       .  (•) 

$2,8M       .  6 

$2. 850       .  $50 

$2  900.    ..  100 

$2.950....  150 

$3.000...  200 

$3.050..   .  250 

$3  100       .  300 

$3  ISO       .  3^0 

$3  200  400 

$3  250  450 

$3  300       .  500 

$3  350       .  55C 

$3  400...  600 

$3,450 650 

$3.500 70O 

$3.550 750 

$3600 BOO 

$3,649 849 

$3.6S0.....  SSO 


$81  90 

$10 

73.71 

0 

84.83 

10 

76.35 

0 

87  7b 

10 

78.97 

0 

90  68 

10 

81.61 

0 

93.60 

10 

(4.24 

0 

96.53 

10 

86  88 

0 

99.45 

10 

90.50 

0 

102.38 

10 

92.14 

0 

105  30 

10 

94.57 

0 

107.43 

10 

96.69 

0 

111.15 

10 

100.03 

0 

114.08 

10 

102.67 

0 

117.00 

10 

105.30 

0 

119.39 

10 

107.94 

0 

122.85 

10 

110.58 

0 

125. 78 

10 

HI  22 

9 

l21!,70 

10 

115.86 

0 

131.63 

10 

118.47 

0 

134  55 

10 

121.09 

0 

138.48 

10 

124.63 

0 

140.40 

10 

126.36 

0 

143.  37 

10 

129.03 

0 

146.25 

10 

131  62 

0 

149.92 

10 

134.93 

0 

152.20 

10 

136.98 

0 

155. 17 

10 

139.65 

0 

158.15 

10 

142.  33 

0 

161.12 

10 

145.01 

0 

163  80 

15 

139.21 

0 

167.77 

20 

134.27 

0 

169. 65 

25 

127.24 

0 

1'2  58 

30 

120. 81 

0 

175  50 

35 

114.08 

0 

178.43 

40 

107  06 

0 

181  35 

45 

99.74 

0 

184  28 

50 

92.14 

0 

187.20 

55 

84  24 

0 

190.13 

60 

76.05 

0 

193.05 

65 

67  57 

0 

195.98 

70 

58.79 

0 

198  90 

75 

49.73 

0 

201  83 

80 

40.37 

0 

204.75 

85 

30  72 

0 

207  68 

90 

20.77 

0 

209.60 

95 

10.48 

0 

213.47 

95 

10  67 

0 

2I&45 

100 

0 

0 

I  Indicates  parcent  of  tull  social  sacurity  la<  for  which  tm- 
ployaa  is  liable 

■  Indicates  total  annual  amount  which  employee  would  save 
under  Hartke  proposal 

» The  Finance  Committee  tai  credit  apptias  only  to  nurried 
workers  with  at  least  1  child. 

*  Less  !han  0. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
clarify  the  modiflcatlon  of  my  amend- 
ment. As  originally  introduced.  It  cov- 
ered all  taxpayers  paying  the  social  se- 
curity tax.  As  introduced,  the  cost  esti- 
mate was  close  to  $2  billion. 

I  have  modified  my  amendment  to 
cover  only  married  workers  thereby  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  my  amendment  to  be 
the  same  as  the  bill  on  the  floor.  The 
significant  difference  here  is  the  cover- 
age. Under  the  Finance  Committee  bill. 
only  married  workers  with  children  are 
covered.  Under  my  amendment,  all  mar- 
ried workers  are  covered  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  have  children. 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  two  signifi- 
cant groups  of  people  will  be  covered  by 
my  amendment  that  are  not  covered  by 
the  bill  as  reported.  Those  groups  are 
the  newly  married  Individuals  who  are 
entering  the  job  market  at  a  low-Income 
level,  and  those  married  couples  who 
have  raised  their  children  and  are  now 
unable  to  secure  employment  at  a  high 
income  because  of  age.  disablement,  or 
lack  of  training.  We  must  not  forget  those 
people  who  will  significantly  contribute  to 
the  economy  of  this  country,  nor  those 
people  who  have  already  contributed 
throughout  their  lifetime  My  amend- 
ment would  bring  both  of  these  groups 
within  the  payroll  tax  deduction. 

I  have  further  modified  my  amend- 
ment, and  struck  all  changes  In  medi- 


care and  hospital  insurance.  I  have  made 
this  modification  for  one  reason,  I  feel 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
bill  we  approve  here  In  the  Senate  pro- 
vide for  relief  to  the  low-Income  worker. 
Under  my  amendment  there  would  be 
Immediate  relief  to  those  workers  who 
need  it  most. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  notified  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  this  amendment  deals 
with  provisions  concerning  how  we  alle- 
viate the  present  burden  of  the  payroll 
tax.  There  has  been  in  the  bill,  under 
the  direction  of  the  chairman,  a  measure 
whereby  there  Is  a  tax  credit  for  certain 
low -income  people.  This  is  In  direct  con- 
flict with  that  approach.  I  feel  this  is 
a  preferable  one,  but,  under  the  clrcimi- 
stances,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  approved  the  other  pro- 
vision, I  feel  we  should  give  the  chair- 
man's approach  preference,  although  I 
would  want  to  proceed  at  a  later  date,  in 
another  year,  with  this  approach,  and  I 
hope  I  can  convince  the  chairman  to 
a«ree  with  that  approach. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDtNQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


ORDER  THAT  AMtNDMENT  NO.  723 
BE  PENDmO  BUSINESS  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits), 
that  his  amendment  No.  723  be  called 
up  and  made  the  pending  question  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment.  The 
second  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  tb»  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  — .  (a)  Section  208(0(2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "EtTectlve  with  respect  to  com- 
pensation for  weeks  of  unemployment  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  aent«nce  (or,  If  later,  the  date  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  State  law),  the  Slate  may 
by  law  provide  that  the  deternunatlon  of 
whether  there  ha.<i  tieen  a  State  'on"  or  "oO" 
Indicator  beginning  or  ending  any  extended 
beneflt  period  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section as  If  (I)  paragraph  (I)  did  not  con- 
tain subparagraph  (A)  thereof,  and  dl)  the 
numeral  A'  contained  In  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof  were  '4,8'.". 

ibi  Subsection  (f)  of  section  30.T  of  the 
Federal-SUte  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1070  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"Rate  of  Insured  Unemployment.  Covered 
Employment 

"(f)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (d). 
the  term  'rate  of  insured  unemployment' 
means  the  percentage  arrived  at  by  divid- 
ing— 

'  I  A  I  the  average  weekly  number  of  indi- 
viduals filing  claims  for  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment with  respect  to  the  specified  period, 
as  determUied  on  the  bads  of  the  reports 
made  by  all  State  agencies  to  the  Secretairv 
by 

"(Bi  the  average  monthly  covered  em- 
ployment for  the  specified  p«rlod. 
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"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (e), 
the  term  'rate  of  insured  unemployment"' 
means  the  percentage  arrived  at  by  divid- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  average  weekly  number  of  in- 
dividuals fUlng  claims  for  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment with  respect  to  the  specified  period 
as  det«rmlned  on  the  basis  of  the  reports 
made  by  the  State  agency  to  the  Secretary 
by 

"<B)  the  average  monthly  covered  employ- 
ment for  the  specified  period,  plus,  if  the 
State  by  law  so  provides,  effective  with  re- 
spect to  compensation  for  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  sentence  (or.  if  later,  the  date 
established  pursuant  to  State  law)  the  thir- 
teen-week exhaustion  rate  (as  determined 
under  paragraph  ( 3 ) ) . 

"(3)  The  'thirteen- week  exhaustion  rate' 
U  the  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing 

"(A)  26  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the 
exhaustions,  during  the  most  recent  twelve 
calendar  months  ending  before  the  week 
with  respect  to  which  such  rate  Is  computed, 
of  regular  compensation  under  the  State  law 
by 

(B)  the  average  monthly  covered  employ- 
ment  as   determined    under   paragraph    (2) 

"(4)  Determinations  under  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 

"(6)  Determinations  under  subsection  (e) 
shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 


US.  PARTICIPATION  IN  UNITED 
NATIONS  ENVIRONMENT  PRO- 
GRAM—CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  H.R.  6768,  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart*  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
67681  to  provide  for  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  the  United  Nations  Envl- 
ronment  Program  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  RicoRD  of  November  15.  1973,  at 
page  37137  ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FHDR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
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stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS WEICKER.  PERCY.  AND 
GRIFFIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Sen- 
ators Weicker.  Percy,  and  Griffin 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  .AND  FOR  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  PENDING  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRiFnui.  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business 
H.R. 3153. 

That  means  that  there  will  be  no  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business   early   tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  S.   5  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  5,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  60  days,  and  that  the  bill  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
theblU? 

Mr   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  a  bUl 


which  was  introduced  on  Januar\-  4  by 
Mr.  MoNDALE  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators. It  was  reported  by  Mr  Mondale 
on  July  18.  1973  without  amendment.  It 
was  committed  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operation  on  September  11, 
1973  with  instructions  to  report  back 
within  60  days  by  order  of  the  Senate.  I 
understand  that  the  60  days  ran  out  on 
November  11,  and  that  the  committee 
desires  that  this  request  be  made  since 
it  does  not  care  to  take  any  action 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  5)  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia^  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B\TID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  at  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  and  in  the  order  .-stated: 
Senators  Weicker.  Percy,  Griffin,  and 
Mansfield. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned orders,  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, H.R.  3153,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  make  certain 
technical  and  conforming  changes. 

At  that  time  the  question  before  the 
Senate  will  be  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  723  by  the  Senator  from  New 


York  (Mr.  Javits).  on  which  there  is  no 
time  limitation. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur  on  to- 
morrow. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  on 
tomorrow  the  Senate  can  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  unfinished  business,  the  social 
security  bill  and  take  up  the  debt  limit 
matter  and  can  also  dispose  of  the  dav- 
light  saving  time  bUl.  That  means  that 
we  will  have  a  pretty  full  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  directed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to  indicate 
the  possibility  of  a  Saturday  .se.s.sion  if  \i.  e 
cannot  complete  our  business  on  to.Tior- 
row.  Hopefully  we  can  complete  the  busi- 
ness that  I  have  outlined  Senators  can, 
therefore,  e-xpect  several  rolicalls. 

Senators  ought  to  be  prepared  to  have 
a  reasonably  long  .■^es.'^ion  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  yield  for  an 
Inquiry  on  the  program"' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  In  so  far  as  the  debt 
ceiling  matter  is  concerned,  that  would 
be  a  privileged  matter  and  could  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct  The  law  will  expire  at 
midnight  tomorrow,  and  it  is  hoped  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides,  after  con- 
sultations that  have  taken  place  today  on 
this  side  of  the  Capitol,  and  after  having 
consulted  with  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol,  that  that  mat- 
ter can  be  resolved  fairly  expeditiously 
tomorrow  in  the  Senate,  so  that  it  can 
go  back  to  the  House  and  perhaps  be  re- 
solved there  in  ample  time  before  the 
law  expires. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  But  Insofar  as  any  par- 
ticular time  or  scheduling  is  concerned, 
that  is  not  determined  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  It  has  not 
been  determined,  the  Senator  is  correct. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:47 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Friday,  November  30,  1973.  at  10 
a.m. 


HOI  SR  OF  RKIT{i:SKNT.\TIVES-r/»,r.srfay,  Xovember  29,  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Solomon  I.  Berl,  Young  Israel 
of  Co-op  City.  Bronx,  N.Y..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  Lord.  In  these  soul-stlrrlng  times, 
we  seek  Thy  guidance  for  our  Nation's 
representatives,  entrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  our  rights  and  liberties, 
who  dedicate  themselves  to  directing  the 
affairs  of  our  country  and  the  strength- 
ening of  its  ideals  and  way  of  life. 

May  Thy  spirit  dwell  within  them,  as 
they  manifest  abiding  courage  and  sin- 
cere faith  In  the  cherished  traditions  of 
our  Founding  Fathers,  to  work  for  free- 
dom, justice,  and  peace. 


Bless  all  the  people  of  our  country. 
Above  divisive  difference  of  race,  creed, 
and  social  station,  may  we  ever  feel  our 
common  humanity  and  our  common 
duties  of  justice  and  truth. 

Hasten  the  day  when  the  millenlal 
hope  of  imlversal  peace  wiD  prevail 
throughout  the  world  with  justice  and 
freedom  for  all  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  f ollow  Ing  titles : 

H.  Con.  Res.  381.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
a  technical  correction  In  the  enrollment  of 
H  R,  1284:  and 

H.    Con.    Res.   382.   Concurrent    resolution 
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directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  a  change  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  HR   7i4«. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  380  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  South- 
eastern University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

S  1S36  An  act  to  amend  the  act  enUtled 
"An  act  to  incorporate  the  American  Hos- 
pital of  Paris",  approved  January  30,  1913 
(37  Stat.  054): 

S.  2441  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1935.  Incorporating  the  American 
War  Mothers,  to  permit  certain  stepmothers 
and  adoptive  mothers  to  be  members  of  that 
organization;   and 

S.  2673  An  act  to  Insure  that  the  compen- 
sation and  other  emoluments  attached  to  the 
Office  of  Attorney  Oeneral  are  thoae  which 
were  in  effect  on  January  1.  1908. 


RABBI   SOLOMON   I.    BERL 

I  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ' 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
delighted  to  have  with  us  today  Rabbi 
Solomon  I.  Berl.  spiritual  leader  of  the 
Young  Israel  of  Co-op  City.  This  is  the 
largest  congregation  in  Co-op  City,  which 
Is  the  largest  housing  cooperative  In  the 
country,  situated  In  the  northeast 
Bronx. 

Rabbi  Berl  was  the  first  clergyman  of 
all  faiths  to  be  assigned  to  Co-op  City 
and  Is  regarded  as  senior  rabbi  by  the  five 
Jewish  congr^eations  m  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council  of  Co-op  City  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Yeshlva  Rabbi 
Jacob  Joseph.  Yefhlva  Rabbi  Israel  Sa- 
lanter,  and  Yeshlva  University  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Youth  Bureau  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  Speakers  Bu- 
reau of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Hebrew  Department  of  SaJanter 
Yeshlva  for  10  years.  He  served  as 
spiritual  leader  of  Young  Israel  of  Bronx 
Gardens  for  20  years. 

Rabbi  Berl  Is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Ema  Michael  College  of  Jewish  Stu- 
dies of  Yeshlva  University  and  serves  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Cantonal  Training  In- 
stitute He  Is  a  renowned  authority  on 
Jewish  Uturgy  and  Is  editor  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Cantonal  Council  of 
America 

Among  Rabbi  Berl's  professional  afllll- 
atlons  are  the  Rabbinical  Alliance  of 
America,  the  Rabbinical  Alumni  of 
Yeshlva  University,  and  the  Council  of 
Young  Israel  Rabbbi  His  congregation  Is 
the  largest  of  the  185  constituent  syna- 
gogues of  the  Youth  Israel  Synagogue 
movement 

The  people  of  Bronx  County  are  proud 
to  have  such  an  outstanding  community 
and  spiritual  leader  and  proud  to  have 
him  deliver  the  prayer  here  In  the  House 
of  Representatives 


HOUSTON   CHRONICLE   HONORS 
DEAN  OP  CONGRESS 

'Mr    BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wright 
PArMAN  of  Texarkana  and  PaUnan's 
Switch,  Tex.,  has  served  his  constitu- 
ents in  this  body  for  over  44  years.  Con- 
gressman Patmam  Is  the  dean  of  the 
Texas  delegation  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  Is  also  dean  of  the  en- 
tire US.  Congress  We  are  all  benefici- 
aries of  his  leadership  and  his  dedication 
to  this  body  and  to  our  countr>'. 

There  appeared  in  the  Texas  magazine 
of  November  16.  of  this  year,  an  article 
entitled  "Wright  Patman,  the  Detui  of 
Capitol  Hill."  I  believe  it  Is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute and  will  Include  this  article  In  today's 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  HEART  DISEASE. 
CANCER.  .\ND  STROKE 

<Mr  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  convene  an  International 
Conference  on  Heart  Disease.  Cancer, 
and  Stroke 

We  all  know  the  suffering  and  despair 
these  dread  killers  bring  to  millions  of 
Amerlcaivs  each  year 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead 
In  seeking  treatment  and  cures  for  these 
diseases.  Many  other  nations  have  Joined 
in  the  fight  against  these  killer  diseases 

It  Is  time  now  for  the  United  States 
to  bring  together  the  fruits  of  these 
worldwide  efforts  The  international 
conference  called  for  in  this  bill  to  be 
held  In  the  District  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1975  will  bring  together  leading  re- 
searchers from  around  the  world  who 
are  involved  In  the  fight  against  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

Prom  their  discussions  we  will  Iden- 
tify advances  already  made  and  the  di- 
rection we  must  pursue  in  the  future 

To  insure  this,  I  am  asking  that  a 
report  on  this  conference  be  made  to 
Congress  I  hope  you  will  support  this 
bill  and  the  International  Conference 
on  Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
to  move  us  closer  to  the  day  when  Ameri- 
cans and  people  the  world  over  need  no 
longer  fear  the  scourge  of  these  terrible 
diseases. 


OPENING    OP    NAVAL    PETROLEUM 
RESERVE  AT  ELK  HILLS 

<Mr.  KETCHUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr  KETCHUM  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  days  I  have  risen  to  urge  the  Im- 
mediate opening  of  the  naval  petroleum 
reserve  at  Elk  Hills.  I  n&e  today.  Mr 
Speaker,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  House  Joint  Resolution  832. 
which  will  accomplish  this,  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Mr  HiscRT 
and  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  Brav.  I 


am  deeply  grateful  as  we  all  should  be 
that  these  two  distinguished  and  influ- 
ential Members  have  seen  fit  to  move 
toward  the  opening  of  this  important 
petroleum  reserve  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  our  fleet  and  to  minimize,  to  at  least 
a  degree,  the  fleet's  demands  on  domestic 
oil  It  Is  my  hope  that  all  my  colleagues 
strongly  support  this  resolution  and  push 
for  its  rapid  passage  Each  day  of  delay 
removes  about  120,000  barrels  per  day 
of  oU  from  domestic  use.  Again,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  congratulate  most  heartilj- 
the  action  of  ou:  two  colleagues,  Mr. 
HiiBCRT  and  Mr  Bray.  They  are  doing 
our  Nation  and  Its  ?leet  a  great  and  nec- 
essary service. 


LIGHlti  uUT 


I  Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  • 

Mr.    ROBISON    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  endorse  and  read 
Into  the  Record  the  following  editorial 
from  last  night's  Star-News: 
Lights  Out 

We  were  trying  to  figure  out  what  It  was 
that  bothered  us  most  about  the  President's 
plans  for  riding  out  the  energy  crisis — and 
now  It  comes  to  us.  His  proposed  ban  on  out- 
door Christmas  lights  would  be  a  sorry  sur- 
render to  the  Mideast  squeeze  on  oU. 

Granting  the  enormity  of  the  problem,  and 
readUy  acknowledging  the  ability  of  the 
American  people,  when  sorely  pressed,  to 
sacrifice  creature  comforts  in  defense  of  their 
liberties,  are  we  going  to  let  foreign  powers 
think  they  can  turn  off  Christmas,  too? 

Not  as  an  act  of  defiance — however  appeal- 
ing In  these  discouraging  times  a  thumb  to 
the  nose  would  be — but  as  s  demonstration 
that  a  lovely  and  cherished  tradition  is  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  lets  light  up  the  night 
this  Christmas  Eve  and  turn  on  the  lights 
again  at  the  end  of  Christmas  Day. 

Let's  give  ourselves  Just  these  two  bright 
magic  nights — having  to  do  with  love,  not 
hate,  and  peace,  not  war  We  can  make  up 
for  It  later  by  switching  off  everything  and 
turning  In  early  a  night  or  two. 

Peace  to  the  Arabs,  to  the  Israelis,  to  men 
of  good  will  everywhere  May  Congress  exempt, 
Christmas  from  Its  emergency  energy  bill. 
If  It  lacks  the  gumption  to  do  It,  let  the 
President  reconsider  when  It's  time  to  make 
a  decision  on  the  exercise  of  this  power 

We  remember  a  Christmas  34  years  ago 
when  lights  were  going  out  all  over  the  world. 
To  express  our  faith  In  a  t)etter  way  of  con- 
ducting human  affairs,  we  think  we  can  well 
afford  to  light  ourselves  up  this  Christmas, 
and  that's  what  we  plan  to  do. 


PERMISSION  FOR  Cl>MMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 
DECEMBER  1,  1973,  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mrs.  SULLJVAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
unul  midnight,  Saturday.  December  1. 
1973,  to  file  reports  on— 

HR.  8529.  to  implement  the  Shrimp 
Fishing  Agreement  with  Brazil; 

HR.  6074,  the  lobeter  bill;  and 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  173.  re- 
lating to  the  US   fishing  Industry, 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request   of   the   gentlewoman   from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISAGREEING  TO  SENATE  AMEND- 
NfFNTS  TO  HR.  11104,  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  721  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  r<  ad  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Rm.  731 
Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  fH.R. 
11104)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  of 
•10,700,000.000  In  the  pubUc  debt  limit  and 
to  extend  the  period  to  which  this  temporary 
limit  applies  to  June  30.  1974,  together  with 
the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the 
same  Is  hereby,  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amend - 
menta  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  disagreed 
to,  and  the  Clerk  Is  hereby  directed  to  mes- 
sage that  action  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
without  any  Intervening  motion. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  QuiLLEN),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  day  before  yester- 
day the  other  body  passed,  by  a  vote  of 
57  yeas  to  34  nays,  HR.  11104,  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  present  temporary  celling 
on  the  public  debt  from  $465  billion  to 
$475.7  billion,  and  extending  the  period 
to  which  this  temporary  ceiling  applies 
imtil  June30,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall,  we  recently  passed  the 
bill  authorizing  the  increase  in  the  debt 
celling.  Our  bill,  however,  wels  a  clean 
bill  and  related  only  to  the  increase  in 
the  debt  celling. 

The  other  body,  however,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  debt  ceiling  bill  that  we  passed 
here,  added  nine  amendments.  The 
first  of  the  amendments,  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  put  onto  that  bill 
S.  372.  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
July  30,  1973.  relating  to  election  re- 
form and  to  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections.  In 
addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  added  eight  more  amendments 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  election  re- 
form, so  that  we  have  before  us  now. 
not  the  clean  bill  that  the  House  passed 
increa-^ing  the  debt  celling,  but  an 
amended  bill  with  nine  amendments  put 
on  in  the  other  body,  some  of  which  dealt 
with  subjects  which  would  be  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  other  amend- 
ments added  would  be  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  distinguished  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  favorable  to  and  a 
Joint  sponsor  of  legislation  providing  for 
election  reform,  and  also  for  public 
financing  of  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections,  but  I  do  not  feel  that 
It  Is  obligatory  upon  me  or  Members 
of  this  House  to  take  completely  a  bill 
that  originated  In  and  was  written  by 


the  other  body  without  our  own  dLs- 
tinpuished  committees,  two  of  which  I 
have  enumerated  who  have  jurtsdiction 
over  the  matters,  or  Members  of  thl.'; 
House  having  any  opportunity  whatso- 
ever to  add  one  jot  or  title  to  that 
measure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  only  way 
this  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  tho.se  two  \Ttal  .■subjects  of  elec- 
tion reform  and  public  financing  I  be- 
lieve our  own  distinguLshed  committee,"^ 
will  take  appropriate  mea.'^ures  to  give 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  consider 
legislation  of  that  character  where  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  our  own 
will  rather  than  having  to  take  absolute- 
ly a  measure  which  was  originated  in 
and  written  solely  by  the  other  body. 

To  that  end  If  I  may.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Administrative  for  any  statement  re- 
specting this  subject  he  may  care  to 
make. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  agree  the 
material  the  Senate  has  attached  to  the 
debt  celling  bill  the  Representatives 
might  be  mildly  shocking,  and  I  am 
being  conservative  when  I  say  that. 

Among  the  n.easures  they  have  added 
Is  that  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  his  opponents  can  get  $90,000  from 
the  public  till.  I  happen  to  believe  $90,- 
000  is  too  much  money  to  spend  In  a 
congressional  election.  I  have  reviewed 
the  figures  and  the  average  is  very  much 
below  that. 

We  just  had  Mr.  Gardner  before  the 
committee  all  morning  in  a  hearing 
which  we  hope  will  be  the  last  hearing 
and  we  hope  to  start  markup  next  week 
on  the  bill.  Of  course,  that  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Gardner,  that  everybody 
ought  to  get  $90,000,  and  he  s^d  that  his 
organization  would  be  In  every  congres- 
sional district  next  year  to  let  the  peo- 
ple know  how  the  Members  vote  on  this 
issue  of  $90,000. 

I  said,  "Well,  I  think  the  people  in  my 
district  will  pretty  well  know.  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  to  get  the  word  around  and  if 
you  can  help  me  I  will  appreciate  it 
because  I  am  sure  going  to  vote  against 
this.  If  It  becomes  law  the  campaign  in 
my  district  will  be  \ery  simple  I  will 
simply  announce  that  I  am  not  going  to 
sack  my  people  for  $90,000  and  I  dare 
my  opponent  to  do  it  and  the  election  will 
be  over  fast  and  it  will  not  cost  any- 
body very  much  " 

Mr  Speaker,  the  com..mlttee  is  working 
and  we  are  ha\1ng  hearings  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  '  Mr  Dtnt  ' ,  ha.<; 
been  criticized  by  Common  Cause  and 
others  about  hi.-;  leisurely  pace,  but  Mr 
Dent  also  handled  the  minimum  wage 
bill  and  is  handling  the  pen.^ion  reform 
legislation 

He  Is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. He  has  held  timely  hearings.  As  I 
say,  they  are  about  over 

I  made  a  commitment  tc  the  leader- 
ship that  we  would  do  our  very  best  to 
have  a  bill  out  by  sometime  Ln  February. 
a  bill  that  the  House  can  then  consider 


paragraph  by  paragraph   as  it  does  con- 
sider legislation  and  work  Its  wHJ, 

I  am  going  to  try,  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguL'=hed  gentleman  from  the  Rules 
Committee,  to  get  as  near  a  consensus 
from  the  committee  that  I  can;  but  there 
are  435  Members  of  the  House  when  ever>- 
seat  IS  fUled  and  there  are  that  many 
different  opinions  about  what  should  be 
m  the  election  law.  becau.se  the  Mem.bers 
of  this  body  have  all  lived  through  it 
and  they  have  all  had  more  experience 
than  all  the  theoreticians. 

One  witness  said  this  morning,  "Our 
organization  is  a.'^king  and  Insisting  that 
you  in  the  Congress  adopt  public  finanr- 
cing  for  even  election  m  the  Unit-ed 
States  f.-om  Pre.-.ident  dowTi  to  the  coro- 
ner." 

I  tried  to  point  out  to  him  re- 
peatedly that  we  did  not  have  that  pow- 
er, but  he  just  kept  saying,  "Weil,  I  think 
you  do." 

Well,  I  cannot  change  what  somebody 
thinks. 

He  said,  "I  think  the  Supreme  Court 
will  uphold  It." 

I  said,  "Well,  you  must  have  not  looked 
at  the  list  of  the  Members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  lately.  If  they  are  going  to  say  we 
can  take  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit-ed 
States  which  specifically  says  the  States 
can  regulate  their  own  elections  and  do 
it  and  then  we  can  do  it  for  the  Presi- 
dent, we  can  do  it  for  Senators  and  we 
can  do  it  for  Members  of  Congress;  but 
beyond  that  we  are  helpless." 

I  said  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
given  the  present  Secretary  of  State  Ln 
Ohio,  I  would  be  delighted  to  take  the 
power  away  from  him,  because  I  do  not 
like  the  way  he  administers  elections;  so 
do  not  get  the  idea  I  am  hard  to  deal 
with,  but  I  am  considering  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  I  am  aware  of  its 
limitations  and  what  our  limitations  are, 
so  I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  barring 
the  committee  by  a  majority  vote  turn- 
ing the  bill  down,  we  expect  to  have  a 
vote  in  the  next  session  and  with  some 
of  the  things  I  hope  wiH  be  in  there 

Believe  It  or  not,  Mr  Gardner  con- 
curs that  we  should  preempt  State  laws 
on  the  subject  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  live  under  whatever  law 
we  have  and  not  have  a  law  In  the  State 
that  says  we  can  do  some  of  the  things 
this  says  we  can  and  some  of  the  things 
we  cannot. 

I  consider  that  to  be  one  of  the  es- 
sentialities and  depending  on  when  we 
get  the  bill  out.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  be  in  the  position  we  were  2  years 
ago  in  which  some  of  the  primaries  cam^e 
under  the  new  law  and  some  did  not 

I  would  suppc-^e  if  we  did  not  get  a  bill 
pa-ssed  by  the  first  primary  we  will  take 
whatever  new  law  comes  out  of  the  con- 
ference comm.ittee  take  what^-ver  comes 
into  effect  with  the  pene.nil  congressional 
ele^'tion  in  1974  and  all  ele-tions  there- 
after 

Mr  S.ANDMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  chalnnan  of  the  com.mittee  yield  for 
a  question'' 

Mr    HAYS    Mr    Peppef  has  the  time 
Mr  PEPPER   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

M-  S.A.NDM.\N  I  would  hope  the  com- 
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mlttee  would  look  into  the  constitutional 
problem  Involved  before  we  spend  so 
much  time  on  this  public  financing  ques- 
tion. I  wonder  how  many  people  believe 
that  It  is  possible  to  give  public  funds  to 
only  two  candidates  when  there  are  more 
than  two  seelting  the  same  office?  How 
do  we  get  around  the  provisions  of  the 
14th  amendment  by  picking  out  only  two 
candidates? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  *Mr  Sandman)  that  he 
has  just  been  through  a  campaign  and 
Is  as  much  an  expert  as  anybody  in  the 
House. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  get 
around  the  14th  amendment.  This  is  the 
thing  that  is  troubling  the  House. 

I  pomted  out  to  the  representative  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  who  was  be- 
fore our  committee,  who  advocated  com- 
plete and  total  public  financing. 

I  said.  'You  have  not  given  us  a  fig- 
ure; but  suppose  we  adopt  the  Common 
Cause  figure  of  $90,000  and  we  give  $90.- 
000  to  every  candidate  that  files  in  Ohio, 
which  he  can  do  for  a  $50  bill  and  100 
signatures."  I  said.  "Mr  Nelson,  coal 
production  Is  going  to  drop  sharply,  be- 
cause so  many  coal  miners  will  r\in  for 
Congress." 

It  is  a  lot  less  dangerous  and  would 
pay  a  lot  more  if  you  got  $90,000.  These 
are  some  of  the  practicalities  that  the 
theoreticians  have  not  thought  about 
and  there  is  no  way,  in  my  judgment,  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  di- 
rectly; no  way  that  the  courts  will  say. 
"You  can  pick  two  people  in  the  primary 
and  give  them  Federal  financing  and  ex- 
clude everybodi'  else. " 

I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  test  Is  used. 

Mr  SANDMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
100  percent  in  agreement  with  what  the 
gentleman  says,  and  if  they  carry  out 
the  public  financing  of  anylxxly's  cam- 
paign, it  will  be  impossible  unless  public 
money  is  given  to  all  candidates  seeking 
the  same  office  and  then  we  will  have  so 
many  candidates  we  will  not  have  a  vot- 
ing machine  that  can  hold  all  the  names. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  I 
would  be  willing  personally— and  I  am 
not  advocating  this  on  the  House — to  let 
the  Senate  try  It  on  the  Presidential 
election,  let  it  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, which  in  my  Judgment  it  will  be, 
and  that  question  will  be  resolved.  How- 
ever, if  we  put  it  on  congressional  elec- 
tions, in  my  Judgment  for  the  next  con- 
gressional election  we  will  be  so  tied  up 
in  litigation  that  nobody  will  know  what 
he  is  doing  or  whether  he  is  going  to 
wind  up  in  Congress  or  in  Leavenworth, 
depending  upon  which  way  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  goes.  A  congressional  term 
Is  2  years 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  able  chairman  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  for  the  assurances 
he  has  given. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to  yield 
to  the  able  acting  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  (Mr  Dll- 
MAN>  whose  committees  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  public  finance  part 
of  this  matter,  for  any  statement  he 
would  like  to  give  to  the  House. 


Mr  ULXALAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
and  the  Rules  Conmitttee.  for  the  reso- 
lution presently  before  the  House.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  amendments 
that  were  put  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill  are 
all  nongermane  under  our  House  niles. 
They  come  under  other  Jurisdictions; 
possibly  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conmierce.  and  certainlj- 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
are  involved  in  junsdlcUon.  The  mat- 
ters coming  under  the  purview  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  not 
had  any  public  hearings. 

These  are  far-reaching  matters.  The 
reason  that  this  rule  is  so  essential  Is 
this:  It  is  the  only  procedure  whereby 
each  one  of  these  nine  amendments 
would  not  be  In  order  for  a  separate  vote 
on  the  floor.  It  is  grossly  unfair  to  ask  the 
Memljers  of  the  House  to  vote  on  a  so- 
called  election  reform  package  of  over 
122  pages  of  complex  and  far-reaching 
provisions  that  has  had  no  hearings, 
that  has  had  no  consideration  in  the 
committees  concerned,  and  has  no  pos- 
sibility of  being  perfected. 

Should  a  Member  vote  against  any  of 
these  campaign  amendments,  he  will  be 
charged  with  voting  'against  campaign 
reform."  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  if  he  should  vole  for  it,  he  would  be 
voting  for  a  package  without  knowing 
what  is  in  It  and  thus  irresponsible  be- 
cause no  one  is  in  a  position  to  know  the 
far-reachmg  consequences  of  what  we 
would  be  doing,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  pointed  out  some  of  these  prob- 
lems already. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ULLMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  bill  we  passed 
in  the  last  Congress,  the  so-called  elec- 
tion reform  bill,  which  if  the  gentleman 
remembers  was  a  substitute  which  was 
presented  on  the  floor  and  written  out- 
side the  Congress  and  finally  on  late 
Thursday  afternoon  when  everybody  was 
sick  of  the  whole  idea,  it  was  adopted, 
and  now  one  section  of  that  has  already 
been  ruled  unconstitutional  and  there  are 
three  or  four  more  sections  in  litigation 

There  is  a  section  in  it  that  says  an 
outside  group,  for  example  a  committee, 
cannot  go  to  a  newspaper  and  take  an  ad 
unless  they  certify  that  they  are  living 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act.  I  am 
trying  to  simplify  this  into  layman's  lan- 
guage— and  the  paper  has  to  obtain  from 
them  that  certification. 

The  court  said  that  is  not  con.stilutlon- 
al.  that  it  is  interfenng  with  the  rights 
of  free  speech,  and  they  tossed  that  out. 

So.  I  think  we  have  got  to  study  the 
Implications  of  this.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  the  distin- 
gtilshed  gentleman  from  Oregon  have 
said  that  a  Member  who  votes  for  this 
package  in  the  dark — and  not  one  of  us 
in  here,  I  believe  I  could  say  safely — not 
one  person  has  read  it  and  nobody  has 
had  time  to  studj-  it.  would  be  the  height 
of  Irresponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pledging  again  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
election  reform  The  committee  is  going 


to  do  its  best  to  get  the  cooBeasus  and 
put  it  down  on  the  table.  I  am  going  to 
try  to  get  a  bill  out  of  that  committee 
unanimously,  if  I  can — perhaps  I  am  too 
optimistic — but  we  are  going  to  try  to  get 
a  consensus. 

The  Members  will  all  have  a  chance 
to  offer  their  amendments,  and  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  debate  them.  But  in 
this  way  we  are  operating  in  absolute 
total  darkness. 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  imderstand  how  well- 
motivated  Members  of  the  House  could 
be  pushing  so  strongly  for  this  kind  of 
a  proposal. 

In  the  first  place.  I  think  it  is  a  gross 
violation  of  the  taxing  power  to  pub- 
licly finance  elections  through  the  rev- 
enue function.  If  we  are  going  to  finance 
elections,  it  should  come  forthrlghtly  out 
of  general  revenue,  it  should  come  under 
the  purview  of  the  committee  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  we 
should  do  it  in  the  honest  way  rather 
than  by  a  check-ofT  .system  that  really 
is  a  meaningless  thing.  By  this  proposal, 
on  the  tax  form  the  taxpayer,  at  no  cost 
to  himself  and  with  no  party  designa- 
tion, merely  checks  off  a  number,  and 
this  Is  the  reason  for  the  tax  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter.  It  should  not  be  there 
at  all. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
Members  who  are  advocating  this  kind 
of  proposal  are  being  most  Inconsistent 
A  conference  committee  Is  not  the  place 
to  write  this  kind  of  legislation.  This 
should  have  thorough  and  complete  con- 
sideration by  the  LegLslatlve  Committees. 
We  have  gone  down  this  road  before,  and 
as  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  it  is  my  intention  to 
keep  to  a  minimum  the  major  decisions 
we  have  to  make  in  the  conferences  with 
the  other  body,  so  that  we  can  make  them 
in  the  committee  room.s  where  they 
should  be  made,  in  a  responsible  way, 
and  bring  them  to  the  floor  with  full  con- 
sideration. I  would  point  out  In  this  re- 
spect that  even  in  the  other  body,  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction,  the 
Finance  Committee,  did  not  include 
these  campaign  financing  amendments 
in  the  bill.  They  were  put  on  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  certainly  my  in- 
tention— to  have  these  matters  consid- 
ered In  the  legislative  committees — and 
this  proposal  we  have  before  us  here 
today  totally  violates  those  concepts 

In  addition.  It  contains  provisions  sub- 
ject to  serious  constitutional  questions. 
It  provides  for  revenue  matters  in  a  bill 
that  Is  not  a  revenue  bill.  This,  in  my 
judgment.  Is  clearly  violative  of  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida— and  I  thank  him  for 
yielding— that  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  take  up  thLs  matter 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  consistent 
with  our  other  obligations  In  this  com- 
ing year,  so  that  hopefully  we  can  de- 
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velop  a  reasonable  procedure  by  which 
to  bring  this  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
able  gentleman  for  his  assurances. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  now  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent),  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  House  Administration 
having  jurisdiction  of  election  matters. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  that  I  want 
them  to  know  that  there  has  been  no 
dragging  of  the  feet  here.  There  has  been 
a  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  ^f 
the  Committee  on  Elections  in  the  House 
to  come  out  with  some  kind  of  an  an- 
swer that  may  meet  what  are  the  real 
serious  constitutional  questions. 

I  have  just  finished  with  a  hearing  in 
which  we  had  the  eminent  gentleman, 
Dr.  Gardner,  and  his  position  was,  of 
course,  that  they  would  like  to  have  all 
of  the  features  that  have  been  added  by 
the  other  body. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers have  read  any  part  of  that  amend- 
ment which  was  added  in  the  Senate 
dealing  with  campaign  financing  out  of 
public  fimds.  I  can  only  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  anybody  who  would  vote  for 
that  without  reading  it  tmd  taking  25 
or  30  minutes  to  read  the  testimony  given 
this  morning  by  the  eminent  gentleman, 
Dr.  Gardner,  would  be  doing  himself  and 
the  Nation  a  great  disservice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  carmot  af- 
ford to  take  any  part  in  this  type  of  an 
election  reform,  as  serious  as  this  is, 
because  this  is  a  repetition  of  what  hap- 
pened in  1971.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Hays^,  and  our  committee 
after  almost  3  years'  hard  work,  came 
out  with  a  piece  of  legislation  in  this 
House  on  election  reform.  TTiis  House 
accepted  a  bill  written  and  sponsored 
by  "Common  Cause."  which  was  the 
same  as  this  material  that  is  coming 
before  us  today.  And  because  of  that, 
knowing  that  they  sponsored  It.  they  are 
now  trying  to  do  something  to  blame  this 
House  and  its  membership  for  not  doing 
its  work,  and  if  we  go  along  with  this 
today,  Mr.  Speaker — I  mean  this  in  all 
sincerity — we  will  deserve  the  criticism 
which  we  will  get. 

This  committee  will  come  out  with  a 
bill,  but  it  will  be  one  we  can  imder- 
stand and  know  what  it  Is. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  v.  ould  like  to  point  out  to 
you  the  bill  the  committee  brought  out 
in  the  last  Congress  had  a  limitation  on 
Presidential  campaign  spending  of  $15 
million.  I  am  facing  the  minority  side  of 
the  House  to  say  that  if  the  Common 
Cause  bill  had  not  been  substituted,  the 
executive  branch,  in  my  judgment,  would 
not  be  in  the  situation  they  are  in  to- 
day, because  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  to  rai.se  tliese  excessive  amounts 
of  money  and  therefore  no  temptation 
for  some  of  those  Idiots  to  indulge  in  all 
sorts  of  harebrained  schemes  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

I  Just  happen  to  think  that  $15  mil- 
lion Is  about  as  much  as  you  can  legiti- 
mately spend  if  both  sides  are  limited  to 


it.  I  think  if  you  had  had  that  limita- 
tion last  year — I  will  not  say  "you,  '  but 
I  U'ill  say  "we,"  because  I  tiiink  we  as 
Americans  would  not  have  been  in  the 
traumatic  situation  we  are  in  today ;  but 
no,  tliey  wanted  no  limit.  They  said  it 
is  wrong.  They  said  in  thier  testimony 
this  morning  that  nonincumbents  can- 
not raise  as  much  a.s  incumbents.  Well. 
do  you  know  bomeihing?  I  took  the  70 
most  expensive  congressional  races  in  the 
House  and  in  those  70,  37  nonincumbents 
spent  a  significantly  greater  amount  than 
the  incumbents  did. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Mailliard)  nodding  his  head.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  his  opponent  spent 
more  than  $100,000  in  excess  of  Mr. 
Mailhard's  expenditures  or  somewhere 
in  that  area.  I  just  happen  to  recall  that 
figure. 

In  the  case  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rooney)  his  opponent  spent 
$300,000  to  Mr.  Rodney's  $100,000.  So  a 
nonincumbent  was  able  to  raise  it  there. 

So  I  just  say  and  I  maintain  to  these 
people  that  if  an  Incumbent  is  doing  his 
job,  he  is  very  hard  to  beat.  If  he  is  not 
doing  his  job,  he  is  not  verj-  difficult  to 
defeat. 

I  came  here  in  1948  with  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  less  than  $3,000.  I  defeated 
an  incumbent  who  spent  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  I  am  not  casting  asper- 
sions on  him,  but  I  am  saying  that  you  do 
not  have  to  spend  all  of  the  money  In 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  get  elected  to  Con- 
gress. If  the  Issue  is  there  and  you  are  on 
the  right  side  of  it.  you  win.  If  the  issue 
is  not  there  and  you  are  on  the  wTong 
side,  you  lose. 

If  it  Is  any  consolation  to  you,  I  might 
tell  you  Republicans  that  I  have  a  judg- 
ment about  the  next  election.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  fought  out  on  the  issue  of 
Watergate  as  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. I  had  three  telephone  calls  from 
irate  people  about  gas  rationing.  If  it  is 
in  effect  next  October,  you  will  come  or 
stay  home  based  on  how  you  vote  on  that 
issue.  Take  that  judgment  from  an  old 
pro,  because  nothing  is  going  to  make 
the  people  forget  Watergate  like  not  be- 
ing able  to  get  the  gasoline  they  want. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  am  really  running  out  of  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  just  wanted  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  also  to  point 
out  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
suffering  in  this  countrj-  from  an  energy 
crisis  that  is  very  real,  if  we  start  pass- 
ing out  the  taxpayers  money  to  candi- 
dates, we  will  have  enough  hot  air  in  this 
coimtry  in  the  next  election  and  will  not 
have  to  worr>-  about  the  energy-  crisis. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS  I  agree  with  even-ahlng  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  said  except  that 
I  think  the  energy  crisis  Is  about  75  per- 
cent contrived. 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  a  nunmber  of 
us  agree  that  some  election  reform 
is  necessary,  this  resolution  is 
neither  the  time  nor  place  to  add  a  mas- 


sive publicly  financed  election  reform  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Florida  '  Mr.  Pepper  >  and  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr.  Haysj  ,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, and  the  able  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon '  Mr.  Ullman  i ,  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Committ.ee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
have  pointed  out  the  facts  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  I  think  this  House 
should  listen  to  them,  and  then  pass  the 
resolution  without  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  thus  give  the  various  com- 
mittees time  to  consider  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform. 

According  to  testimony  presented  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  these  amend- 
ments have  not  been  considered  In  com- 
mittee either  in  the  House  or  in  the  other 
body.  For  example,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee was  told  that  one  of  these  amend- 
ments provides  $90,000  to  major  party 
candidates  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  a  major  change  should  be 
considered  in  an  orderly  fashion,  not 
tacked  on  as  a  nongermane  amendment. 

This  resolution  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee  provides  that  the  public  debt 
bill,  along  with  the  nongermane  Senate 
amendments,  be  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table,  the  Senate  amendments  dis- 
agreed to,  and  the  bill  returned  directly 
to  the  Senate.  This  resolution  is  the  best 
means  by  which  the  House  can  protect 
itself  against  nongermane  amendments 
tacked  on  by  the  other  body.  I  ask  for 
an  aye  vote  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schneebelji. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Teimessee  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  ask  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  almost  a  repeat 
performance  of  the  last  debt  ceiling  bill 
that  came  out  just  before  the  4th  of  July 
recess  of  this  year.  At  that  time,  if  the 
Members  will  remember,  we  made  the 
point  that  there  were  some  nongermane 
amendments  to  the  House  passed  bill, 
and  we  won  on  this  issue.  It  was  a  close 
vote,  but  I  think  we  established  a  good 
principle.  We  are  trying  to  extend  this 
principle  a  little  further  today;  however 
we  have  a  much  stronger  case  than  we 
had  in  July,  not  only  going  to  nonger- 
mane amendments  that  concern  one 
committee,  but  we  now  have  many 
amendments  that  pertain  to  another 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

The  position  we  are  asking  the  House 
to  support  tjday  has  been  improved 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  it  has  been  approved  unarumously 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
with  solid  votes  by  both  the  majority  and 
minority  sides.  It  is  a  ver>-  tenable  and 
reasonable  position.  It  is  a  position  that 
wliile  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  deci- 
sion to  try  to  rim  our  own  business  with- 
out being  dictated  to  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  extend  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oliio  (Mr. 
Havs  I ,  I  want  to  show  how  co&tlj'  it 
might  be  for  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional races.  If  we  were  to  take  some 
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figTores,  such  as  if  there  were  only  two 
candidates  from  each  congrresslonal  dis- 
trict, that  limited  number  would  cost 
$180,000  a  district,  times  435  districts, 
which  would  represent  a  cost  of  over  $78 
million — just  for  congressional  races,  not 
including  Senatorial  races,  and  that  is 
limiting  each  congressional  district  race 
to  two  candidates— $78  million  from  the 
public  funds  Is  a  minimum  cost.  This 
points  out  further  the  ridiculous  position 
of  some  of  the  nongermane  amend- 
ments which  we  will  not  have  the  time 
to  analyze. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  in  my  district  I  have 
run  13  times  for  Congress,  and  only 
once  have  I  spent  over  $20,000  Frankly. 
I  would  not  know  how  to  usefully  spend 
more  than  $30,000.  If  I  raise  that.  I  con- 
sider that  is  a  maximum  that  I  can  use- 
fully spend. 

Now.  if  we  were  to  ?lve  a  mans  op- 
ponent $90,000  to  spend,  then  we  are  go- 
ing to  force  the  incumbent  to  spend 
more  money,  or  else  make  him  think 
that  he  is  going  to  have  to  spend  it.  I 
think  it  is  ridiculous. 

I  think,  if  we  are  ever  going  to  have 
to  go  to  public  financing,  that  It  ought 
to  be  on  a  lot  smaller  level  than  that 
kind  of  money. 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
affree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Hays'  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asked  to  pass  the 
debt  limit  by  tomorrow  night,  and  it  con- 
tains legislation  through  amendment 
which  is  obviously  obnoxious  to  a  lot  of 
the  Members  who  are  present. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  ques- 
tion that  If  the  House  Administration 
Committee  has  promised  to  bring  out 
campaign  control  legislation  by  next 
February,  and  the  next  Presidential 
election  is  not  until  1976.  what  is  the  big 
rush  of  doing  the  Job  today?  Let  us  do 
It  In  an  orderly  manner,  and  let  us  as- 
sert our  rights 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  House,  as  It  is  essential 
to  avoid  chaos  In  the  legislative  process 
and  conduct  the  public's  business  In  an 
orderly  manner. 

The  debt  bUl  that  passed  the  House 
provided  an  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  through  next  June.  1974.  It  was  a 
three- page  bUl  related  solely  to  this  sub- 
ject and  contained  no  nongermane 
amendments  of  any  kind. 

The  other  body  has  added  amend- 
ments, to  those  major  areas  all  of  which 
amendments  are  nongermane.  Two  of 
these  amendments  relate  to  financing  of 
Presidential  elections — including  both 
the  general  election  and  Presidential 
primaries — and  congressional  general 
and  special  elections.  These  Include 
changes  in  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  included  In  the  tax 
law  which  provides  a  "check  off"  on  an 
indlvlduars  income  tax  return  to  finance 
general  Presidential  elections,  and  to 
provlslcQa  of   the  Income  tax  law  pro- 


viding a  deduction  for  limited  contribu- 
tions made  for  Presidential  elections. 

The  purposes  of  these  income  tax  pro- 
visions are  broadened  to  cover  congres- 
sional general  and  special  elections.  Ad- 
ditionally, provisions  are  Included  to 
make  use  of  this  public  financing  man- 
datory and  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  fund  when  the  income  tax  check  of! 
and  deductions  fail  to  provide  sufQclent 
funding.  The  amendments  also  provide 
a  program  of  matching  grants  to  finance 
Presidential  primaries. 

Additionally,  the  Senate  amendments 
include  pervasive  changes  In  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  These 
changes  relate  both  to  the  use  of  commu- 
nications media  and  to  overall  amounts 
which  may  be  spent  for  election  cam- 
paigns. 

The  amendments  represent  the  addi- 
tion of  about  130  pages  of  nongermane 
amendments  to  the  three-page  bUl  we 
passed.  When  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  was  developed  by  the 
House.  It  was  a  joint  effort  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. It  was  a  major  change  affecting 
fundamental  political  processes  in  oiu- 
country  that  was  developed  after  careful 
consideration. 

The  changes  represented  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  this  bill  have  not 
been  considered  by  either  of  the  House 
committees — House  Administration  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce — 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  these  mat- 
ters and  the  requisite  expertise.  The 
House  has  simply  had  no  input  In  con- 
nection with  these  changes  which  pro- 
foundly affect  both  existing  law  and  the 
American  political  process,  and  raise 
fundamental  constitutional  questions. 

It  would  be  Irresponsible  for  the 
House  to  agree  to  amendments  of  this 
complexity  and  magnitude  in  the  brief 
period  of  time  remaining  before  the  debt 
expires  at  12  midnight  tomorrow  night. 
While  we  all  recognize  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  campaign  spending 
reform,  this  is  a  most  Inappropriate  and 
irresponsible  manner  to  go  about  It.  We 
simply  carmot  enact  leglslaUon  of  this 
kind  without  giving  it  appropriate  con- 
sideration in  the  House  merely  because 
the  other  body  chooses  to  attach  it  to  a 
bill  vitally  needed  this  week  In  order  to 
avert  chaos  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our 
Nation. 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  House 
Resolution  721.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHNEEBELit  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  rise 
to  make  two  observations  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  election  reform  Issue 
that  comes  to  us  in  this  form  from  the 
other  body  I  am  going  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  today  the  resxxlts  of  a  poll  I 
just  conducted  in  my  owtj  congressional 
district  In  which  1  of  the  12  quesUons 
had  to  do  with  the  specific  issue  before 
us  today,  and  that  la.    -Do  you  believe 


the  Federal  Government  should  finance 
all  political  campaigns  for  Federal 
office?" 

With  over  14.000  replies  the  answer 
comes  back  very  loud  and  clear  in  op- 
position to  the  proposal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  vote  In  my 
district  was  better  than  2  to  1  against  It. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  other  Members 
conducted  similar  polls  In  their  districts. 
they  would  probably  be  surprised  to  find 
the  same  kind  of  resixlts  from  all  around 
the  countrj'. 

The  other  observation  I  would  like  to 
make  Is  this.  I  have  noted  the  rollcall 
vote  in  the  other  body  on  this  proposi- 
tion. Some  of  those  supporters  of  this 
legislation  have  already  conducted  rather 
extensive  private  fund-raising  opera- 
tions. If  we  should  perchance  adopt  this 
legislation,  as  the  Senate  proposes  here, 
and  It  should  become  law.  I  would  be 
curious  to  know  what  would  happen  to 
those  amounts  of  money  already  pri- 
vately solicited  for  Members  of  the  other 
body.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  what 
they  voted  for.  would  the.se  same  Sen- 
ators return  those  contributions  already 
solicited?  I  just  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  anyone  In  this  body  prepared 
to  answer  that  question,  but  I  would  bet 
not  one  of  them  is  going  to  offer  to  re- 
turn what  they  already  have  in  the  till 
and  that  suggests  to  me  that  maybe  there 
ought  to  l)e  some  equalizer  for  those  of 
us  who  have  not  yet  made  any  move  to 
solicit  a  campaign  kitty  from  the  private 
sector. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota «Mr.  Frenzeli  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  strong  support  of  the  rule  that  is 
now  before  this  House.  On  the  day  before 
yesterday  the  Senate  filled  our  Federal 
debt  ceiling  bill  with  about  5  pounds  of 
election  law  changes.  I  happen  to  be  a 
strong  opponent  of  Federal  financing  of 
election  campaigns,  but  I  should  like  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  those  people  who 
support  Federal  financing  of  election 
campaigns. 

I  seriously  doubt  whether  a  dozen 
people  in  the  world  know  what  is  in  that 
Senate  amendment.  I  followed  their  work 
very  closely,  and  I  have  tried  to  read 
what  they  have  done.  But  It  is  exceed- 
ingly dlfQcult  for  me  to  make  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  bill  because  of 
its  complexity. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  by  the 
press  and  by  some  of  its  proponents  that 
It  is  wonderful  because  It  has  public 
financing  in  it.  Does  it  ever!  It  has  every 
kind  of  public  financing  In  it.  If  anyone 
thinks  we  ought  to  have  partial  financ- 
ing, this  bill  has  it.  It  h.is  matching 
financing  in  the  Presidential  primary.  If 
anyone  thinks  It  should  have  none.  It  does 
have  none  In  congressional  primaries.  If 
anyone  thinks  It  should  have  full  financ- 
ing, it  has  some  of  that,  too,  in  the  con- 
gressional and  presidential  general.  In 
short,  it  is  a  potpourri  of  public  financ- 
ing pasted  together  in  what  I  think  is  a 
very  whimsical  manner. 
In  addition  to  the  public  financing, 
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there  Is  a  great  deal  more  in  this  Senate 
amendment,  or  the  series  of  Senate 
amendments.  This  bill,  in  addition  to 
the  public  financing,  is  crowded  with 
other  material.  It  cmi tains  the  entire 
matter  of  S.  372,  the  Senate  election  re- 
form bin  passed  in  July  and  now  pend- 
ing before  the  committee  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  That  is  a  legis- 
lative mouthful,  by  Itself.  In  addltlcm  it 
contains  the  so-called  Kennedy  regis- 
tration bill,  which  is  totally  different 
from  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
which  will  be  reported  soon  to  the  floor 
of  this  House. 

So  we  have  a  great  deal  of  material  in 
the  Senate  amendments  which  nobody 
understands. 

If  we  really  want  public  financing  of 
campaigns,  if  people  in  this  House  want 
to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  this  wonderful 
idea — which  I  do  not  think  is  very  won- 
derful— they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  when  the  House  administration  bill 
comes  to  the  floor.  This  we  have  been 
assured  by  our  distinguished  chairman. 

I  think  the  Members  will  be  perfectly 
justified  in  voting  for  this  rule  today  to 
reject  the  Senate  amendments.  But  I 
want  to  go  a  little  farther,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  understand  from  reading  the 
papers  today  that  some  kind  of  a  deal 
has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  if  we 
pass  the  rule  today,  we  will  somehow 
accept  a  less  comprehensive  Senate 
amendment  which  will  give  us  Presiden- 
tial financing  only. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
would  be  the  same  kind  of  sellout  to  the 
Senate  as  if  we  were  to  vote  against  the 
rule  today.  I  hope  we  will  not  get  our 
strength  up  today  only  to  be  weak  tomor- 
row. I  am  tired  of  seeing  this  House 
accede  to  the  Senate. 

Why  do  we  not  let  our  own  committees 
decide  what  the  House  version  is  going 
to  be?  Do  we  always  have  to  play  door 
mat?  I  do  not  think  we  do.  We  are  not  a 
branch  office  of  the  Senate. 

I  urge  this  House  to  pass  the  rule  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  and  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  be  no  part 
of  a  deal  that  will  bring  back  some  kind 
of  public  financing  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions later  this  week. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  House  that  the 
Rules  Committee  was  unanimous  In  re- 
porting this  resolution.  I  hope  the  House 
will  unanimously  adopt  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion ought  to  be  adopted  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  ser\'e  notice  on  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives 
cannot  and  will  not  accept  ungermane 
amendments  that  embody  important  and 
controversial  legislation  that  the  House 
has  never  considered 

To  ask  Members  of  the  House  to  ap- 
prove on  an  almost  sight-unseen  basis 
sweeping  legislation  that  would  provide, 
among  other  things,  thousands  of  dollars 
In  Federal  funds  for  the  campaigns  of 
Individual  Members  of  Congress,  is  im- 


thinkable  and  outrageous.  And  this  tied 
to  legislation  increasmg  the  ceiling  on  the 
Federal  debt. 

Yes.  it  is  time  the  House  served  notice 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  this  kind  of  legis- 
lative traffic  with  the  Senate,  and  the 
action  of  the  House  in  rejecting  it  should 
be  overwhelming. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time  and  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  clarify  the  parliamentary  situation. 
This  legislation  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  rule,  but  everyone  should  be  aware 
that  this  is  a  resolution  that  finally  dis- 
poses of  the  Senate  amendments  to  this 
bill,  insofar  as  that  can  be  done  at  this 
moment.  This  resolution  in  itself  is  the 
final  action.  This  resolution  we  will  be 
voting  upon  will  take  off  all  the  Senate 
amendments  and  send  the  bill  back  in  its 
original  form  to  the  Senate.  There  will 
not  be  any  further  voting.  This  will  be 
the  final  vote. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  remarks. 

This  resolution  takes  the  bill  from  the 
Speaker's  desk,  rejects  and  disagrees  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  messages 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  to  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  tliis  resolution  because  I 
think  it  wrong  for  the  House  to  take  the 
position  that  it  will  consider  a  measure 
for  the  public  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns only  if  it  excludes  congressional 
elections.  In  my  view,  we  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  to  the  debt  limit  biU  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  not  restrict  ourselves  to  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  a  measure  limited  to 
presidential  elections. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  tactical  situ- 
ation here  in  the  House,  and  I  recognize 
the  very  strong  resistance  to  efforts  aimed 
at  reforming  the  campaign  finance  laws 
governing  congressional  elections.  It  is 
very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment in  any  form  is  to  be  brought  up  for 
a  vote,  instead  of  being  shelved  indefi- 
nitely, as  was  the  original  plan. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  we  all  must 
realize  how  justifiably  strong  is  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  comprehensive  reform  of 
our  campaign  finance  laws  and  proce- 
dures Due  credit  for  this  must  be  ac- 
corded the  Nixon  administration  and  its 
financial  backers,  for  without  the  fla- 
grant abuses  committed  In  connection 
with  the  1972  presidential  election,  the 
chances  for  campaign  finance  reform  to- 
day would  be  slim  indeed.  But  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  full  well  that 
abuses  in  campaign  fund-raising  and 
spending  are  not  limited  to  presidential 
campaigns,  but  extend  to  \irtusdly  all 
levels.  If  we  are  to  move  effectively  to  re- 
store public  confidence  in  our  political 
process  and  institutions,  we  must  do 
away  with  a  system  of  Ooverrmient  for 
and  by  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 


going  rate.  We  must  admit  that  our  pres- 
ent system  of  financing  political  cam- 
paigns has  become  demeaning,  compro- 
mising, and  in  some  cases,  corrupting — 
and  the  system  is  getting  worse,  not 
better. 

We  must  also  realize  that,  particularly 
in  our  central  cities,  which  are  becoming 
enclaves  of  the  pcxjr  and  disadvantaged. 
the  continued  influence  of  big  money  in 
politics  too  often  can  result  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  not  trulj-  representa- 
tive of  their  constituencies  In  the  cities, 
and  in  the  rural  areas,  too,  we  must  make 
it  possible  for  men  and  women  to  seek 
public  office  without  bearing  the  fatal 
handicap  that  a  dearth  of  personal  cam- 
paign fimds  creates. 

Public  reaction  to  the  Watergate 
horror  storj-  has  given  us  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  Influence  of  big  money 
out  of  politics  and  do  away  with  a  sys- 
tem of  Government  in  which  power  and 
influence  are  for  sale  or  lease  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  I  ur^e  my  colleagues  not  to 
turn  their  backs  on  that  opportunity  by 
limiting  the  current  reform  effort  to 
Presidential  elections. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  now,  I  must 
express  serious  concern  about  language 
inserted  in  section  3  of  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  as  an  amendment  by  the  Senate.  It 
would  establish  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
gressional concurrent  resolution  to  ap- 
prove each  debt  renegotiation.  This  re- 
quirement would  seriously  damage  ex- 
ecutive branch  flexibility  in  seeking  to 
obtain  full  repayment  of  loans  for  debts 
owed  to  the  United  States.  Debt  re- 
negotiations normally  take  place  in  a 
multilateral  forum  which  assures  equit- 
able treatment  for  all  creditors.  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  these  negotiations  is  crucial 
to  full  repayment  to  the  United  States. 

For  example:  Tlie  Government  of 
Eg>-pt  was  in  default  to  the  United  States 
from  1967-1971:  a  rescheduling  agree- 
ment in  1971  has  ended  this  defa'olt  and 
made  possible  the  recoven.-  of  delinquent 
sums  from  the  default  pericxl.  In  a  sim- 
ilar case.  Indonesia  was  incapable  of 
meeting  its  external  debt  obligations  in 
the  years  following  1970  but  rescheduling 
has  made  possible  full  repaj-ment  of  all 
outstanding  external  debts. 

Debt  rescheduling  is  not  debt  cancel- 
lation The  objective  of  rescheduling  is 
to  obtain  repayment  m  a  situation  where 
the  original  contract  carmot  be  fulfilled 
by  the  debtor  In  fact  the  total  payment 
to  the  United  States  on  a  rescheduled 
loan  Is  greater  than  under  the  original 
schedule  due  to  the  mterest  charged  on 
the  deferred  payments. 

Congress  has  strictly  defined  Execu- 
tive authority  to  modify  loan  contracts 
but  has  recognized  the  need  for  some 
executive  branch  flexibility.  The  au- 
thonzing  legislation  tor  each  lending 
program  has  a  specific  provision  which 
allows  tbe  President  to  collect  or  com- 
promise obligations  assigned  to  him.  The 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
Indonesian  rescheduling  clearly  delimits 
this  power  to  compromise  for  the  objec- 
tive of  maximum  repayment  while  re- 
iterating the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  dispose  of  U.S.  assets 
This  practice  is  consistent  with  normal 
financial  practice  whereby  the  board  of 
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directors  sets  policy  guidelines  and  man- 
agement executes  that  policy  without 
reference  of  each  transaction  back  to  the 
board. 

In  response  to  a  GAO  recommenda- 
tion, the  executive  branch  has  agreed  to 
provide  in  a  systematic  maruier  informa- 
tion on  all  reschedulings  completed  or  in 
progress  diiring  each  year.  This  infor- 
mation wiU  be  included  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  for- 
eign policy.  In  addition,  the  relevant  con- 
gressional committees  are  kept  Informed 
of  each  rescheduling. 

I  believe  this  fully  explains  the  un- 
desirability  of  the  requirement  which 
would  be  imposed  by  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. 

I  support  the  action  now  before  the 
House  to  reject  all  Senate  amendments. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  again  today  voting  against 
the  pubhc  debt  limit  increase.  As  I  have 
explained  before,  I  oppose  this  indirect 
method  of  control  over  budgetary  ex- 
penditures. I  feel  that  it  is  increasingly 
unreasonable  and  undesirable  for  us  to 
burden  future  generations  with  our  own 
failure  to  properly  balance  governmental 
expendituies  and  revenues. 

However.    I    am    also    opposing    H.R. 
11104  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  Rules 
Committee  because  it  disagrees  with  the 
public  campaign  financing  amendments 
attached    by    the    Senate.    If    we    have 
learned  nothing  else  from  the  last  year 
and   from    Watergate,   we  should   have 
come   to  realize   that   we   need   a  new 
method   of    financing   elections   in   this 
country.  Public  confidence  in  the  hon- 
esty, integrity,  and  fairness  of  elections 
for  public  office  has  reached  an  alltime 
low.  If  we  are  to  reconstruct  on  a  firm 
foundation  the  most  basic  process  of  a 
democratic  system,   we  must  outline  a 
method   of  financing  elections   that  is 
public.  American  citizens  must  not  only 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  full  public 
knowledge  of  where  a  candidate's  money 
is  coming  from  and  how  it  is  spent,  but 
should   also   be   encouraged   to  equalize 
such  contributions  and  expenditures  We 
must   provide    for   public   financing    of 
campaigns  so  that  any  dedicated  and  in- 
terested  citizen   can   seek   public   ofHce 
without  wealth.  I  therefore  want  to  spe- 
cifically state  that  my  negative  vote  to- 
day  is   a  vote   in   favor  of  the  Senate 
amendments  that  provide  for  the  public 
financing  of  elections. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — yeas  347,  nays 
54,  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  603) 
TEAS — 347 
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AMnr  r 
AiUabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson.  Ill 
Andrews.  N  C 
Andrews. 
N  Dak 
Annunzio 


Arrher 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aah  brook 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Bafalls 
Barrett 


Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Bias- 1 
B.n  tk  m 


Blackburn 
Blatnlk 

BogRS 

Bo  land 
Boiling 
Bo  wen 
Brad  em  as 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Briokley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Maaa. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey.  N  Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Caaey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W  .  Jr. 
Daniels, 

D  minick  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delan?y 
Dellenback 
Den  holm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
DtcklHoon 
Dln»;ell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Flndley 
Pish 
PUher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praaer 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Proctllch 
Pulton 
Pucjua 
Gaydos 
Oettyi 
Olalmo 


Gibbons 
Olnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg 
Green.  Pa. 
Onffltha 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Haraha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
Heln2 
Hicks 
Hill  is 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
HoUneld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latu 
Leggett 
Lent 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCoUlster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Main  lard 
Malla.-y 
Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N  C 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Oa 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
MUford 
Miller 
Mink 

Minshall.  Ohio 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Mn'T  mery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Morirbead,  Pa. 
Mor  "an 
Moshcr 
Murphy 
Myers 
Ni.  1  -her 


NY 


Nedzl 
Nelseu 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Quie 
QuiUen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblscn,  NY. 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
RoncaUo.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rostenkowakl 
Rouah 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
.    St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebellus 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  NY. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N  C 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Tuwell,  Nev. 
Treen 
U  'all 
Ullman 
Van  D  erlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorllo 
Walsb 
Wampltr 
Ware 
Whalen 
Wh!tehur«t 
Whltten 


WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 


Abzug 

Adams 
Anderson. 

Calir. 
Badlllo 
Blester 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton 
Chlsholm 
Conyers 
Culvssr 
Deliums 
Drinan 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Oilman 
Grasso 
Gude 
Ounter 


Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

NAYS — 54 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstuski 

Holtzman 

Kasteiimelcr 

Koch 

Lehman 

McCloakey 

McKlnney 

Marazlll 

Mazzoll 

Mezvlnsky 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Moakley 

Nix 

Owens 


Young,  ni. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 

Zion 
Zwacb 


Patten 

Pike 

Rees 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

RDdlno 

Rje 

Rosenthal 

Roy 

Roybal 

Sarbanps 

Schroeder 

Stark 

Studds 

Waldie 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 

Calif. 
Wolff 
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Baker 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Camp 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Dlggs 

Foley 

Henderson 

Ichord 


NOT  VOTING— 32 
Jones.  Okla.         Rangel 


Landrum 

Litton 

Macdonald 

Mayne 

Metcalfe 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minlsh 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Powell,  Ohio 


Reld 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Steele 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Waggonner 

White 

Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Young,  Ga. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for.  with  Mr.  Rangel 
against. 

Mr.  Foley  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes  against 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  for,  with  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr   Reld  against 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  for,  with  Mr.  Met- 
calfe against. 

Mr.  Ichord  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Baker  with  Mr.  Charles  WUson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 
Buchanan   with   Mr.   Murphy   of  lUl- 


Mr 

nols. 

Mr   Mayne  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr    Camp  with  Mr.s    Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.   Powell  of  Ohio  with   Mr    White. 

Mr.  Steele  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr  Litton  with  Mr  Minlsh. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reron.sldpr  weu'  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
ON  S.  1901,  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  736,  S.  1776,  H.R.  11372,  H.R. 
11565.  AND  S.  2079 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  reports  on  S.  1901, 
House  Joint  Resolution  736,  S.  1776,  H.R. 
11372,  H.R.  11565.  and  S.  2079. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  debate  on 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  11575i  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  2^2  hours,  that  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall* 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    Or    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11575,  with 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon>  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1 1 4  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  lU  hours. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  begin  consider- 
ation of  just  about  the  largest  money  bill 
ever  presented  to  a  legislative  body  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  required 
months.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
pages  of  hearings  which  have  been  avail- 
able for  a  period  of  month.s.  The  best 
way  for  Members  to  know  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  for  Members  to  make 
a  study  of  the  239-page  committee  re- 
port. This  report  is  available. 

It  would  be  utterly  futile  for  me  to  pre- 
sume to  tell  you  in  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter— and  I  shall  not  use  all  of  the  time 
allotted  to  this  side — what  is  contained 
in  the  bill. 

So  I  will  discuss  the  problems  of  de- 
fense in  a  general  way.  I  will  place  in 
the  Record  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks a  discussion  of  the  various  perti- 
nent matters  confronting  the  Congress, 
and  the  country,  in  the  area  of  defense. 

NO   AMERICANS   IN    COMBAT 

I  think  it  is  heartening  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  as  we  consider  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill,  American  fighting  men  are 
not  in  combat  and  dying  in  some  area  of 
the  world.  So  at  this  post-Thanksgiving 
moment  I  think  we  have  much  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  American  fighting 
forces  are  not  in  combat  in  any  area  of 
the  world. 

MIDDI.I:    EAST 

Of  course,  the  most  volatile  and  dis- 
turbing area  in  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  peace  is  the  Middle  East. 
where  the  situation  is  rather  precarious, 
and  where  we  are  involved  in  a  diplo- 
matic way,  but  not  with  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  would  say,  however,  that  this 
bill  does  not  contain  any  money  for  aid 
to  Israel.  Of  course  we  provide  funds  to 
continue  the  operation  of  our  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  our  forces  in 
the  NATO  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
And  we  have  forces  elsewhere. 

DEFENSE    BUDGET 

I  think  it  might  be  interesting  as  an 
aside  to  consider  just  what  the  total 
budget  request  is,  or  may  be,  for  defense 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  will  shock 
many  of  the  Members  when  I  say  that 
the  budget  request  for  this  fiscal  year 
could  approximate  $90  billion. 

We  have  wondered  why  peace  costs  so 
much  more  than  war.  and  there  are  good 
answers  in  explanation  to  that  question. 

We  have  wondered  why  in  view  of 
the  vast  billions  of  dollars  which  were 
required  for  Southeast  Asia  that  we  are 
not  sharply  reducing  defense  spending. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  today  those 
matters  will  be  discussed,  but  I  shall  not 
pursue  them  at  the  moment. 

I  would  now  like  to  add  up  for  the  In- 
terest of  the  Members  what  might  possi- 
bly be  the  budget  request  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  in  the  area  of  defense  of  about 
$90  billion. 

The  budget  request  before  the  Con- 
gress which  brought  forth  this  bill  totals 
$77,250,000,000.  So  we  add  $77  billion 
plus. 

Pay  Increases,  which  were  not  included 
In  the  bill,  would  require  an  additional 


budget  sum  of  some  $2.5  billion.  There 
are  two  pay  increases  which  must  be 
funded. 

Then  the  military  construction  bill 
budget  request  was  $2.9  billion. 

Then,  military  assistance  for  grants, 
for  military  credit  sales,  and  for  recon- 
struction in  Indochina  not  including 
North  Vietnam,  this  totals  $i  8  billion. 

Then  if  we  add  to  the  total  figure — 
and  that  figure  totals  $84  4  billion,  if  we 
add  to  that  figure  the  budget  request  of 
$2.4  billion  for  aid  .lo  Israel  and  Cam- 
bodia, then  we  have  $86  8  billion 

If  we  take  note  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  indicat.ed  at  least  in  the  press  that 
the  administration  may  very  well  within 
the  next  few  months,  perhaps  early  next 
year,  request  an  additional  $3  billion, 
that  would  run  the  budget  for  overall  de- 
fense to  about  $90  bilUon  for  this  year. 
Of  course  we  do  not  know  just  what  may 
develop  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

REBUCTIONS    RECOMME.NDEE 

In  considering  the  Defense  request  we 
thought  certainly  in  a  $77.5  bilhon  re- 
quest there  ought  to  be  some  way.  after 
6  months  of  effort,  to  find  out  how  some 
cuts  could  safely  be  made.  So  we  have 
made  reductions  m  the  sum  of  about  $3 
billion,  and  these  reductions  are  ex- 
plained in  the  report  to  which  I  have 
made  reference. 

If  one  should  turn  to  page  12  of  the 
report,  he  would  observe  the  recitation 
of  some  of  the  reductions  that  were 
made.  For  example  $319  million  failed  of 
authorization  for  procurement,  and  that 
is  a  reduction  whuch.  of  course,  the  com- 
mittee took  into  account. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  will  be  brief. 

Did  the  gentleman  say  that  there  is 
no  money  in  this  bill  to  replace  the 
drawdown  in  miUtary  inventories  that 
were  used  to  resupply  Israel? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  money  in 
thisbUl? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  no  money  in 
this  bill  for  that  purpose.  We  have  had 
a  meeting  of  the  Passman-Shriver  sub- 
committee for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  we  would  do  by  way  of  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  which 
has  mihtarj-  implications.  It  is  the  pro- 
gram, as  I  imderstand  it.  of  the  House 
to  act  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
conference  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Monday,  and.  as  I 
understand  it,  we  may  act  on  the  aid-to- 
Israel  authorization  next  Thursda>-. 
That  is  not  assured,  and  I  am  not  mak- 
ing an  announcement  for  the  leadership. 
If  this  happens  then  we  will  bring  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  and 
include  in  it  certain  funds  for  aid  to 
Israel  and  Cambodia,  before  the  House 
I  would  hope  late  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
said  that  it  is  reported  the  administra- 
tion may  ask  for  between  $3  and  $4  bil- 
lion In  addition  to  the  amounts  con- 
tained In  this  bill,  and  that  the  $3  to  $4 
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billion  would  be  used  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  the  replacement  of  the  stocks, 
the  Inventorlee.  that  were  pulled  out  for 
Israel? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear.  There  has  been  no 
documentation  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
quest from  the  administration  for  about 
$3  billion  additional  for  the  U.S.  defense 
budget.  There  may  be  or  may  not  be. 
This  Is  in  the  rumor  stage  and  in  the 
newspaper  stage.  But.  of  course,  there  is 
a  budget  estimate  for  $2.4  billion  for  aid 
to  Israel  and  aid  to  Cambodia 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

TYDZ&Al.    BTTDGZT 

Mr.  MAHON  I  might  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  despite 
the  enormity  of  the  bill  before  us  and 
of  the  request  for  defense- related  funds, 
it  is  now  clear  that  the  Congress  will  not 
exceed  the  President's  budget,  his  appro- 
priation budget,  for  all  governmental 
purposes  this  year. 

We  will  live  within  the  budget  but  we 
will  be  over  the  spending  budget  as  a 
result  of  nonapproprlation  bills  which 
mandate  spendmg  by  about  $5  billion- 
plus.  The  President  has  revised  his  Jan- 
uary budget  as  of  October  18  and  he  has 
increased  his  overall  spending  budget  to 
$270  billion  plus  $600  million  in  spend- 
ing— not  in  authorization  but  in  spend- 
ing for  Israel  so  we  apparently  could  be 
spending  about  $2.4  billion  over  the 
Presidents   revised   October   18  budget. 

DELAY    IN    TKX    BUX 

May  I  continue  with  the  problem'' 
Some  have  asked  in  wonderment  why  the 
defense  bill,  the  largest  of  the  session, 
has  been  delayed  so  long  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this  and  I  will  amplify  these 
reasons  for  the  Record  but  I  need  only 
say  this;  that  the  authorization  bill 
which  made  it  possible  for  us  to  bring 
this  appropriation  bill  to  the  floor  was 
signed  into  law  only  on  November  16. 

ENnCT     NEXSS    OF    OERNSX 

I  think  it  might  be  of  interest  to  talk 
about  energy  At  noon  today  along  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  arrange  a  luncheon  with  Gov- 
ernor Love  who  IS  the  top  man  In  the 
administration  in  the  fuel  and  energ>' 
business  What  does  this  bill  do  about 
energy?  The  Defense  Department  re- 
quires 2.4  percent  of  the  total  energy  sup- 
ply of  the  Nation.  In  petroleum  prod- 
ucts— and  I  am  speaking  now  not  of  all 
energy  but  of  petroleum  products,  the 
Defense  Department  Is  estimated  to  con- 
sume about  3.7  percent. 

We  made  some  meaningful  reductions 
In  funds  for  fuel  for  the  various  services 
and  we  reduced  the  automobile  Inventory 
and  we  took  a  number  of  steps  which  I 
will  elaborate  on  In  the  Rbcord  In  con- 
nection with  having  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment do  its  share  in  wrestling  with  the 
energy  crisis  and  making  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

ALL-VOLfWTXXm    KOBCE 

I  posed  the  question  a  few  moments 
ago:  Why  does  peace  cost  more  than 
war?  The  principal  reason  for  this  is 
that  this  Government  launched  some- 
time ago  into  a  program  for  an  all- 
volunteer  force  There  was  a  hue  and  cry 
to  eUounate  the  draft.  The  administra- 


tion amd  the  Congress  I  think  with  con- 
siderable reluctance — certainly  it  was 
with  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress — adopted  the  all- 
volunteer  force  concept.  This  la  not  work- 
ing very  well  and  it  is  costing  us  terrific 
sums  of  money. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
spends  30  percent  of  its  defense  dollar  on 
personnel.  According  to  our  estimate 
we  will  be  spending  about  60  percent  of 
our  defense  budget  for  personnel.  This. 
of  course,  means  less  modernization  and 
more  money  for  manpower.  But  even 
with  this  the  services  are  not  able  to  re- 
cruit a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
military  personnel  for  the  services.  What 
do  Members  think  may  be  in  the  budget 
for  recruitment  of  personnel,  for  pay  and 
allowances?  The  number  of  personnel 
budgeted  for  the  recruiting  effort  Is  In 
excess  of  32.000.  The  cost  of  the  all- 
volunteer  recruitment  program  for  the 
year  is  estimated  to  be  $525  million. 
mh-ttakt  psksonnel 

The  authorization  bill  which  we  passed 
mandated  a  reduction  of  military  per- 
sonnel of  43.000.  This  bill  mandates  a 
reduction  of  about  11,000  more.  Some 
way  must  be  found  to  have  a  modern 
military  force  without  giving  a  dispro- 
portionate part  of  tlje  military  dollar  for 
personnel  costs  alone. 

Now.  as  far  as  the  budget  is  concerned, 
we  went  above  the  budget  in  some  areas 
and  we  went  below  it  in  some  areas  and 
achieved  the  figures  which  I  have 
stated. 

NfCl-CAR    rajCATTS 

I  believe  Members  wlU  not  be  unhappy 
with  the  action  of  the  committee  In  rec- 
ommending to  them  certain  funds,  I  be- 
lieve $79  million  in  advance  funding  for 
two  warships  called  frigates,  nuclear 
frigates.  Fueling  is  one  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  a  mobile  military  force  and 
at  a  time  when  energy  Is  in  premium  de- 
mand, petroleum  products  especially,  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  out  of  order  to  spend 
the  additional  funds  for  making  these 
frigates  nuclear  powered. 

I  shall  elaborate  in  more  detail  in  re- 
gard to  the  actions  we  took  in  procure- 
ment. I  could  go  on  at  great  length  talk- 
ing about  the  various  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  believe  that  I  have  covered 
as  much  as  I  need  to  in  these  off-the- 
cuff  remarks. 

I  shall  amplify  these  remarks  and  place 
additional  material  in  the  Record  for 
today. 

MTUTABT    PEBSONNCL 

With  respect  to  military  personnel 
matters  In  general,  the  blU  as  reported 
by  the  committee  funds  an  end  strength 
of  about  2.180.000  or  approximately  53.- 
000  less  than  the  original  budget  request 
of  2.233,000.  The  budget  amendment  of 
September  21.  1973.  added  $114  million 
to  the  original  budget  request  for  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  active  duty  mili- 
tary personnel  while  at  the  same  time 
deleting  the  funds  for  the  pay  raise  of 
January  1,  1973.  According  to  the  mate- 
rial provided  in  support  of  the  Septem- 
ber amendment,  a  strength  decrease  of 
25,000  was  reflected  despite  the  Increase 
of  $114  million  and  the  deletion  of  the 
pay  raise  request.  Thu.^  the  committee 
has  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 


mine at  this  point  In  time  the  exact 
strength  reduction  resulting  from  our 
action.  The  53,000  figure  Is  certainly  on 
the  high  side  and  the  actual  end  strength 
reduction  may  be  closer  to  the  man- 
dated authorization  reduction  of  43,000. 

STKENCTH    8HORTTA1X 

The  military  services  have  been  unable 
to  recruit  the  numbers  of  personnel 
needed  to  maintain  budgeted  strengths 
The  strength  shortfall  has  grown  from 
36.000  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
66,000  at  the  end  of  October.  Any  funds 
appropriated  in  the  bill  which  are  not 
needed  as  a  result  of  these  shortfalls  will 
be  used  to  offset  the  pay  supplemental 

The  military  personnel  appropriation 
of  $22.4  billion  recommended  in  the  bill 
iB  $273.8  million  less  than  the  request 
This  request  Is  really  not  comparable 
with  the  $22.7  billion  provided  last  year, 
since  pay  raises  granted  on  January  1, 
1973,  and  October  1,  1973.  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  Normally,  the  first  of 
these  two  pay  raises  would  be  financed  in 
this  bill.  A  more  complete  discussion  of 
this  matter  appears  on  page  14  of  the 
report. 

ALL-VOLtTNTEER    HECBUITINO 

The  American  taxpayer  is  passing  ade- 
quate wages  for  a  quality  military  force 
and  expects  to  receive  well  motivated 
and  trainable  manpower  in  return.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  this  is  not  happen- 
ing. The  Army  had  a  70-percent  high 
school  graduate  recruiting  objective  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  When  it  became  appar- 
ent as  early  as  July  1973  that  this  objec- 
tive could  be  met  only  at  the  expense  of 
a  sizable  recruiting  shortfall,  the  Army 
lowered  the  objective  to  50-percent  high 
school  graduates.  The  Marine  Corps  had 
a  65-percent  high  school  graduate  objec- 
tive but  in  recent  months  has  been  ob- 
taining less  than  50  percent.  There  is 
also  an  indication  that  the  number  of 
mental  category  IV  personnel  Is  Increas- 
ing. In  fact,  one  of  the  services  was  con- 
ducting very  questionable  pre-enllstment 
training  which  may  have  allowed  some 
mental  category  V  personnel  to  enter  the 
force  In  category  IV.  Mental  category  V 
personnel  are  not  acceptable  In  any  mili- 
tarj-  occupational  skill. 

MENTAL    CATEGORIES 

The  committee  has  taken  positive  ac- 
tion to  prevent  a  further  deterioration 
of  the  overall  quality  of  the  Armed 
Forces  by  limiting  the  funding  for  pay 
and  allowances  of  nonhigh  school  enlist- 
ments and  mental  category  IV  enlist- 
ments to  45  percent  and  18  percent  re- 
spectively. This  provision  which  Is  con- 
tained In  section  718  of  the  General  Pro- 
visions of  the  bill  will  help  to  Insure  that 
If  recruiting  for  the  all-volunteer  forces 
continues  to  nm  below  goeUs  further  re- 
ductions in  quality  standards  are  not 
made  in  order  to  hold  budgeted  strength 
levels. 

NONHIOH    SCHOOL    ORAOUATES 

Incidentally,  nonhigh  school  gradu- 
ates are  separated  from  the  services  early 
for  reasons  of  misconduct,  unsultablllty, 
and  so  forth  at  twice  the  rate  for  high 
school  graduates.  The  committee  recom- 
mendation also  Imposes  a  reduction  In 
end  strength  of  6,500  for  personnel  who 
are  described  as  marginal   performers. 
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These  are  low-ranking  personnel — E-3 
and  below — who.se  presence  creates  an 
administrative  burden  to  the  unit  or 
whose  performance  has  been  noncontrib- 
utory  to  unit  readiness  and  mission  ac- 
complishment. The  committee  believes 
that  many  of  these  personnel  were 
brought  in  as  a  direct  result  of  the  all- 
volunteer  force  in  an  attempt  to  hold 
strength  levels.  The  Navy  initiated  a 
similar  program  last  year  and  granted 
honorable  but  early  discharges  to  over 
5,200   personnel. 

BECBUTTING    COSTS 

The  committee  report  points  out  that 
more  than  $525  million  will  be  spent  on 
active  force  and  reserve  force  recruiting 
In  fiscal  year  1974.  This  figure  does  not 
Include  the  cost  of  any  of  the  special 
bonus  and  benefits  provided  to  make  the 
all-volunteer  force  work.  The  active 
Army  alone  will  spend  in  excess  of  $227 
million  for  direct  recruiting  costs  or 
more  than  it  costs  to  pay  any  one  of 
its  13  combat  divisions.  The  committee 
is  concerned  that  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars may  be  wasted  in  this  area.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  give  maximum  chance 
for  the  success  of  the  all-volunteer  force, 
the  committee  has  included  nearly  all 
the  funds  requested.  Only  .some  relatlvelj' 
minor  reductions  in  Aroied  Forces  en- 
trance and  examination  station  pro- 
grams, where  the  workload  has  dropped 
considerably  since  termination  of  the 
draft,  and  a  program  to  decorate  reen- 
listment  NCOs  offices  are  recommended. 

The  committee  report  on  pages  29 
through  35  provides  considerably  more 
detaU  on  the  recruiting  situation.  Briefly, 
It  Is  pointed  out  that  first,  the  recruit- 
ing force  Is  probably  too  large  In  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  available  person- 
nel: second,  the  services  are  In  direct 
competition  with  each  other  for  the 
available  manpower,  and  thus  the  addi- 
tion of  more  dollars  to  one  service's  pro- 
gram does  not  necessarily  result  in  more 
total  enlistments,  but  only  in  requests 
for  larger  budgets  by  the  other  services: 
third,  the  recruit  advertising  budget  has 
now  grown  to  nearly  $100  million,  but 
there  is  little  Indication  that  this  size 
program  is  needed  or  that  the  dollars  are 
being  spent  In  the  most  cost  effective 
manner:  fourth,  recruiting  recruiters  has 
become  a  major  problem:  fifth,  the  re- 
serve components  are  still  not  receiving 
the  full  support  of  the  active  recruiting 
force. 

THAnirrNo   and   edtjcattok 

The  committee  reviewed  the  training 
and  education  programs  of  the  mllitarv 
services  in  depth  this  year.  Our  recom- 
mendations on  this  subject  are  contained 
on  pages  42  to  57  of  the  report.  Briefly, 
the  principal  recommendations  are  to 
terminate  project  transition,  impose  a 
20  percent  reduction  in  full  time  educa- 
tion in  civilian  .'schools— primarily,  grad- 
uate training  for  officers— make  some 
consolidations  in  certain  types  of  train- 
ing such  as  chaplains  schools  and  race 
relations  .schools  and  would  close  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute. 

COtmSELORS 

The  committee  also  found  that  the  mil- 
itary services  employ  over  15.000  military 
and  civilian  personnel  who  can  be  classi- 


fied as  counselors.  It  was  Impossible  to 
define  a  counselor  position  in  a  manner 
which  was  agreeable  to  each  of  the  serv- 
ices. The  romjiiittee  tried  t/o  identify  full- 
time  positions  which  Involved  advising 
military  personnel  as  to  how  they  should 
conduct  their  lives.  Included  m  this  cate- 
gory are  educational  counselors,  career 
counselors,  chaplains,  project  transition 
counselors,  family  assistance  counselors. 
race  relations  counselors,  correctional 
counselors,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  coun- 
selors and  ihtercultural  relations  coun- 
selors. The  committee  reduced  the  $188 
million  requested  for  these  positions  bv 
about  $5.4  million.  Annual  savings  in  fu- 
ture years  should  exceed  $20  million. 

RESERVE    FORCES 

The  committee  has  stre.ssed  its  belief 
in  the  need  for  a  strong  and  ready  re- 
serve force.  The  committee  remains  con- 
cerned that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
available  dollars  for  these  forces  con- 
tinues to  be  funneled  into  units  which 
are  either  unnecessary  or  which  would  be 
of  little  or  no  value  in  the  earlv  phases 
of  a  conventional  war.  Also,  the  budget 
continues  to  support  a  high  level  of  in- 
dividual training  as  opposed  to  unit 
training. 

In  many  ca.ses,  individuals  are  being 
trained  and  drawing  pay  for  activities 
which  are  not  needed  in  the  early  phases 
of  a  war  or  which  are  readily  obtainable 
from  the  civilian  economy. 

The  committee  made  a  reduction  of 
$67.8  million  for  Reserve  Forces  person- 
nel. Most  of  this  reduction  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  serious  shortfall  that  is  oc- 
curring in  non-prior-ser\1ce  enlistments. 
This  situation  is  discussed  on  pages  77-79 
of  the  report. 

OPEEAnON    AKD    MAINTENANCE 

The  recommended  reduction  in  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  $456.1  million  is 
about  2  percent  of  the  amended  budget 
request  of  about  $23  billion. 

The  total  reduction  includes  several 
individual  items  in  each  service  which 
are  spelled  out  in  the  report  beginning 
on  page  88. 

There  are  some  major  actions  which, 
however,  I  believe  should  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 

DEFENSE    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 

First,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  re- 
duction of  $24  million  in  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
form Services— CHAMPUS.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  report,  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
duction Is  to  force  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  better  utilize  the  military  medi- 
cal facilities  provided  by  the  Congress 

There  are  pages  of  statistics  and  other 
information  in  the  report  but  what  the 
committee  found  was  that  while  total 
medical  cost.  Including  that  for  both 
military  medical  operations  and  the 
CHAMPUS,  is  Increasing,  there  has  been 
a  steady  decline  in  the  overall  utiliza- 
tion of  military  medical  facilities. 

Another  interesting  point  is  that  while 
military  hospitals  are  being  underuti- 
lized, as  shown  in  the  schedule  on  page  93 
of  the  report,  over  half  of  the  persons 
being  hospitalized  under  CHAMPUS  are 
dependents  of  military  personnel. 

The  $24  million  reduction  In  CHAM- 
PUS is  very  modest  when  compared  to 


the  $533.6  million  requested.  Even  with 
the  reduction,  it  allows  an  increase  of 
$16.5  million  above  the  amount  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

CIVTLIAK    EMPLOYEES 

The  committee  made  a  modest  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  Prom  the 
estimated  end  strength  of  about  1,1  mil- 
lion civilian  empioyees.  we  made  a  re- 
duction of  about  16.000,  mcluding  some 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  technicians. 
The  associated  dollar  reduction  is  about 
$52  million. 

The  committee  is  directmg  the  Depart- 
ment to  take  a  close  look  at  its  employ- 
ment levels  and  make  further  reductions, 
if  possible  this  year  and  certainly  next 
year.  With  this  directive  the  committee 
beUeves  that  the  16.000  civilian  man-year 
reduction  was  sufficient. 

SPACE-AVAILABLE    TRAVEL 

The  committee  went  into  the  providing 
of  free  space-avaiiable  travel  to  military 
and  retired  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents.  Tins  subject  is  discussed  on 
page  99  of  the  report. 

Tlie  committee  is  recommending  a  re- 
duction of  $25.5  milhon  to  emphasize  its 
concern  with  abuses  in  the  program.  The 
committee  had  its  Surveys  and  Inves- 
tigations Staff  review  this  program  after 
becoming  aware  of  what  appeared  to  be 
mismanagements  in  the  program.  The 
staU  report,  which  is  printed  beginning 
on  page  308  of  part  1  of  the  hearings. 
points  out  that  the  program  has  been 
completely  misused. 

As  we  state  in  the  report,  it  seems  ap- 
parent that,  in  addition  to  poor  planning 
and  management,  the  Mihtary  Airlift 
Command — MAC — has  adopted  practices 
which  assure  that  space -available  travel 
can  be  obtained  as  desired,  rather  than 
when  available.  During  1966  there  were 
153,529  space-available  passengers  moved 
on  M.^C  military  and  commercial  char- 
tered aircraft.  In  1972  336,229  space- 
available  passengers  were  moved  or  an 
increase  of  119  percent.  Between  1968 
and  1972  there  were  an  average  of  336,570 
passengers  moved  each  year. 

Besides  the  large  number  of  space- 
available  passengers  being  given  free 
transportation  at  Government  exjjense, 
the  staff  report  points  out  that  many  lux- 
uries have  been  made  available  to  certain 
members  of  the  military  service  and  re- 
tirees. 

The  committee's  directive  regarding 
this  "fringe  benefit"  is  set  forth  in  the 
last  paragraph  on  page  101  of  the  report. 
Among  others,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of 
E>efense  to: 

First.  Discontinue  the  practice  of  pro- 
viding military  aircraft  and  purchasing 
of  excess  commercial  airlift  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  space- avaUable  trans- 
portation. 

Second  If  space  is  available,  it  should 
be  assigned  first  for  the  transportation  of 
military  personnel  and  or  their  depend- 
ents on  emergency  leave.  I  believe  it  is 
vital  that  this  service  not  be  impaired. 

Third.  If  any  other  space  is  available, 
it  should  be  for  those  on  active  duty  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis. 

I  will  discuss  fuel  consumption  later 
but  these  recommendations  are  energy- 
saving  actions  of  the  largest  extent. 
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The  committee  made  a  major  change 
In  the  funding  for  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment's overseas  dependents  education 
program.  Up  to  this  time,  funds  In 
support  of  the  program  were  requested  by 
and  appropriated  to  the  military  services. 

The  cost  of  the  program  h£is  increased 
substantially  In  the  last  few  years:  from 
$112  4  million  In  1969  to  $196  6  million  In 
1974  The  committee,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Surveys  and  Investigations  Staff, 
took  a  hard  look  at  the  program  this  year 
to  determine  what  accomplishments  have 
been  achieved  with  the  increased  funds 
provided.  There  have  been  improvements. 
but  there  are  major  areas  of  mismanage- 
ment. 

For  instance,  the  committee  found  that 
Instead  of  one  school  system,  there  are 
actually  three  systems.  That  Ls.  a  sep- 
arate system  for  each  area  for  which  a 
.service  is  responsible  This  causes  much 
consternation,  especially  when  depend- 
ent children  are  relocated  because  of  re- 
a.ssignment  of  the  military  members 
When  the  committee  last  took  a  hard 
look  at  this  program,  we  were  assured 
that  there  would  he  one  school  system 
managed  by  Uie  Office  of  the  Secretar>- 
of  Defense 

To  make  certain  that  there  will  be 
one  system  the  Conmiittee  is  recom- 
mending that  all  funds  for  .support  of 
overseas  dependents  education  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  This  wnll  assure  that  central- 
ized funding  will  accompany  the  au- 
thority inherent  in  centralized  manage- 
ment. 

The  committee  did  not  recommend  any 
reduction  in  the  funding  request  of  $196 
million.  We  believe  that  any  savings 
realized  by  the  funding  changes  should 
be  used  to  strengthen  the  program. 

mi,    CONSUMPTION 

The  committee  Is  recommending  a 
$52  2  million  reduction  in  the  $1.6  bil- 
lion request  for  fuel  products.  What  the 
committee  found  was  that  in  comput- 
ing the  fuel  price  Increases  requested  in 
the  budget  amendment  the  Services  did 
not  take  Into  consideration  the  directive 
of  the  Secretary*  of  Defense  that  con- 
sumption should  be  reduced  by  14  per- 
cent. 

This  is  a  very  timely  reduction  in  view 
of  the  current  energy  crisis  facing  the 
country*  The  Department  of  Defense 
ciurently  uses  about  3.7  percent  of  the 
total  current  national  consumption  of 
petroleum  products  The  miUtary  con- 
sumes about  650,000  barrels  of  fuel  a  day 
out  of  a  total  national  consumption  of 
about  17  million  barrels  per  day. 

Of  the  650,000  barrels  of  fuel  consumed 
daily  by  the  services,  the  Army  uses  about 
62.000  barrels,  the  Navy  about  233.000 
barrek.  and  the  Air  Force  about  355.000 
barrels.  As  an  example,  the  Navy  budg- 
eted for  the  use  of  4  5  million  barrels  of 
fuel  to  operate  the  6th  Fleet  during  fiscal 
year  1974  This  allowed  for  38  steaming 
daj's  per  quarter  for  about  40  ships 

In  total,  the  budget  requested  $16  bil- 
lion to  purchase  about  230  million  bar- 
rels of  fuel  for  the  services  for  fiscal  year 
1974  The  committee  action  will  reduce 
this  request  by  about  28  million  barrels 
for  the  year. 


The  committee  took  further  action  re- 
garding the  use  of  fuel  consimiptlon.  We 
are  recommending  a  reduction  of  100.000 
flying  hours  in  the  Air  Force  flying  hour 
program.  We  eiIso  reduced  the  pilot  train- 
ing program  of  the  Navy  by  $10  million 

Of  the  total  estimated  energy  to  be 
consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1974. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  consume  about  2.4  percent. 

PARTICtTLAE  8XXVICE  RCSt7CTIONa 

Other  than  those  actions  previously 
discussed  the  committee  made  some  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  the  services"  re- 
quests. 

ABMT 

For  instance  In  the  Army  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  the  reduction  of 
$2,675,000  requested  for  the  purchase 
of  85  mobile  vehicles  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide entertainment  for  units  while  on 
training  exercises  in  the  field.  This  Is  dis- 
cussed on  page  112  of  the  report. 

The  Congress  has  provided  substantial 
funds  for  entertainment  and  recreational 
activities  for  troops  while  in  garrison,  but 
the  request  for  recreational  vehicles  for 
troops  while  on  field-training  exercises 
appears  to  the  committee  to  be  a  bit  un- 
reasonable. 

In  the  Army  the  committee  also  made 
a  $3.1  million  reduction  concerning  the 
management  of  clubs  and  messes.  Al- 
though we  do  not  disagree  with  the 
Army's  new  management  program,  we  be- 
lieve it  should  be  paid  out  of  the  profits 
realized  by  their  clubs  and  messes  and 
not  with  appropriated  dollars. 

The  committee  Is  also  directing  the  de- 
activation of  the  active  Army  and  the 
Army  National  Gusird  air  defense  units 
There  are  now  48  units  in  operation.  The 
committee  l)elieves  there  are  other 
weapon  systems  available  to  better  meet 
any  possible  air  threat,  and  these  48  units 
can  be  deactivated. 

NAVT 

In  the  Navy  we  are  recommending  re- 
ductions In  the  request  for  Southeast 
Asia  operations,  aircraft  reworks,  and 
component  aircraft  reworks  generally 
because  the  amounts  requesteo  were 
overstated. 

The  Navy  has  also  established  a  new 
program  called  the  'Fleet  Maintenance 
Assistance  Group. '  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  Improve  the  sea  shore  rotation  of 
iis  personnel.  The  committee  does  not 
question  the  concept  of  the  program  but 
what  It  does  is  cause  a  duplicate  work 
force  of  both  civilian  employees  and  mili- 
tary personnel.  Since  the  committee 
agrees  that  the  Navy  needs  a  better  sea/ 
shore  rotation  basis  we  are  recommend- 
ing that  the  civilian  workspaces  be  elim- 
inated and  have  assigned  a  reduction  of 
$4,817,000. 

The  committee  Is  recommending  again 
this  year  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair  of  naval 
vessels  be  allocated  between  Navj-  and 
private  shipyards.  The  recommended  al- 
location Is  that  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Navy. 

Ant  roacE 

In  the  Air  Force  the  committee  found 
several  areas  which  It  believes  could  be 
reduced  without  any  significant  effect 
upon  our  air  capabilities.  Most  of  the  re- 
ductions relate  to  the  request  for  funds 


which  are  not  required  In  fiscal  year 
1974. 

In  the  Air  Force  the  committee  has 
serious  ::oncem  about  the  switching  of 
funds  for  ADP  software  development. 
The  committee  noted  the  switching  of 
funds  for  several  programs  between  ap- 
propriations and  has  directed  the  Air 
Force  not  to  do  this  In  the  future, 

DEFENSE    A0ENCIK8 

In  Defense  agencies  the  committee  Is 
recommending  a  rather  minor  reduction, 
but  I  believe  the  significance  of  the  thrust 
of  the  report  is  to  emphasize  the  need  to 
straighten  out  their  operations.  We  point 
out  that  the  JCS  is  not  requesting  all  the 
funds  required  to  support  Its  operations 
in  its  budget  request.  Nor  are  some  of  the 
offices  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretarj- 
of  Defense.  We  believe  this  should  be 
stopped  Immediately  and  where  funds  are 
required  they  should  be  requested,  re- 
gardless of  the  agency  or  activity  In- 
volved. 

GUABO  AND  RESKRVE  FORCES 

We  made  very  minor  reductions  In  the 
request  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves,  most 
of  which  are  associated  with  the  short- 
fall In  strength  and  the  excessive  request 
for  technicians  and  supply  to  support 
operations, 

PKOCCREllENT 

The  fiscal  year  1974  procurement 
budget  Ls  $18.3  billion.  We  recommend 
$16.5  billion  In  new  obllgational  author- 
ity, a  reduction  of  $1.8  billion.  However, 
we  also  recommend  $387.3  million  In  for- 
ward transfers  of  old  balances  to  fiscal 
year  1974,  When  these  transfers  are  con- 
sidered, the  reduction  in  the  procurement 
program  amounts  to  $1.4  billion.  Of  the 
recommended  reduction,  $320.7  million  i^ 
mandated  by  the  authorization  legisla- 
tion, and  $111.2  million  of  the  recom- 
mended reduction  was  transferred  In  the 
bill  to  the  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  appropriations. 

ABMT 

For  the  Army,  we  recommend  a  total 
of  $2.3  billion  and  $116.5  mUllon  In  for- 
ward transfers  of  old  balances,  for  a  total 
procurement  program  of  $2.4  billion.  This 
represents  a  reduction  of  $367,4  million 
In  new  obllgational  authority  and  $251 
million  In  total  program. 

AIKCHAFT 

We  recommend  that  the  $12  million 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1973  for  utility 
aircraft  be  a  competitive  procurement 
with  the  Air  Force  and  that  all  qualified 
contractors  be  permitted  to  bid. 
Kissn.Es 

We  recommend  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  Dragon.  Hawk.  Lance,  and  TOW 
missiles,  but  we  recommend  a  reduction 
of  $7  9  million  In  the  Dragon  program 
based  upon  actual  and  anticipated  sav- 
ings In  fiscal  year  1974  contract  negoti- 
ations. 

WEAPONS    AND    AMMUNmON 

We  recommend  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  360  M-60A1  tanks  and  a  quantity 
of  M16  rlfies.  We  recommend  reductlon.s 
of  $61  4  million  in  ammunition  and  $89  4 
million  in  ammunition  plant  moderniza- 
tion. The  latter  reduction  Is  based  upon 
premature  funding:  $124  million  appro- 
priated In  previous  years  for  ammunition 
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plant  modernization  was  not  on  contract 
as  of  Jime  30.  1973.  However,  we  recom- 
mend $110.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 
ammunition  plant  modernization  proj- 
ects. 

We  recommend  that  the  Army  budget 
be  reduced  $7.7  million,  denying  the 
procurement  of  sedans  and  station 
wagons.  This  recommended  reduction 
was  made  In  order  to  reduce  the  overall 
vehicle  fleet  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  because  of  the  need  to  con- 
serve fuel.  We  recommend  similar  action 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  vehicle  fleets  of 
the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air 
Force. 

NAVT 

For  the  Navy,  we  recommend  a  total 
of  $8.5  billion  and  $156.8  million  in  trans- 
fers forward  of  old  balances,  for  a  total 
procurement  program  of  $8.6  billion  In 
fiscsU  year  1974.  This  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $724.2  million  in  new  obllgational 
authority  and  $567.4  million  in  total 
program. 

AIRCRAFT 

We  recommend  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  A-4M  aircraft,  A-6E  aircraft, 
EA-6B  aircraft,  A-7E  aircraft,  AV-8A 
Harrier  aircraft,  F-14A  aircraft,  UN-IN 
helicopters,  AH-IJ  Sea  Cobra  gunshlps, 
P-3C  aircraft.  S-3A  aircraft,  E-2C  air- 
craft, and  C-130  aircraft. 

We  recommend  minor  reductions  to 
the  A-6E,  P-3C  and  E-2C  aircraft  pro- 
grams based  upon  actual  and  antici- 
pated savings  resulting  from  recent  con- 
tract negotiations. 

MISSILES 

We  recommend  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  Poseidon,  Sparrow,  Sidewinder, 
Phoenix,  Shrike,  Condor,  and  Standard 
missiles.  We  recommended  a  reduction 
of  $12.6  million  in  the  Sparrow  missile 
request  based  upon  program  slippages 
and  development  problems.  We  recom- 
mend $23.7  million  for  the  Sparrow  mis- 
sile program. 

FLETT  SATEIXITE  COIUCTTNICATXONS 

We  also  recommend  a  $64.2  million  re- 
duction In  the  Fleet  Satellite  Commiml- 
cations  System  program  based  upon  de- 
sign problems  and  program  slippage  of 
11  months.  We  do  recommend  $26.6  mil- 
lion for  the  program, 
sHipa 

We  recommend  $3.5  billion  for  the 
construction  of  14  new  ships  and  thfe 
conversion  of  five  other  vessels,  includ- 
ing the  CVN-70  nuclear  powered  air- 
craft carrier,  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marines, DD-963  destroyers,  frigate  con- 
versioiis  and  $241.9  million  for  cost 
growth  and  escalation  In  prior  year 
shipbuilding  programs. 

TRIDENT 

We  recommend  a  reduction  of  $240 
million  In  the  Trident  submarine  pro- 
giam.  In  order  to  reduce  concurrency  in 
the  submarine  construction  program. 
We  recommend  $627.8  million  for  the 
Trident  submarine  program,  which  will 
fully  fund  the  first  submarine  and  long 
leadtlme  funding  for  the  next  three  sub- 
marines. As  will  be  recalled,  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  amendment  last  year 
accelerated  the  Trident  submarine  con- 
struction program.  Our  recommendation 
CXiX 3438— Part  29 


Will  require  that  the  submarine  building 
program  be  rescheduled  to  provide  a 
more  orderly  construction  schedule.  We 
did  not  recommend  a  delay  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Trident  I  missile, 

DLCN  NL'CLEAR  FRIGATES 

We  recommend  $79  million  in  long 
leadtime  funding  for  two  DLGN  nuclear 
powered  frigates.  These  frigates  were 
not  in  the  budget,  but  they  were  autlior- 
ized  ill  the  authorization  legislation.  We 
have  always  advocated  nuclear-powered 
ships  whenever  that  is  feasible,  and  we 
believe  the  worldwide  eneg>-  crisis  man- 
dates increased  u.se  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  our  fleet  in  future  years. 

We  also  recommend  a  reduction  of 
$50  million  in  munitions  which  was 
budgeted  for  Southeast  Asia  and  no 
longer  required. 

We  recommend  $178,9  million  for  the 
Marine  Corps,  The  Marine  Corps  will  buy 
M-60A1  battle  tanks  this  year  for  the 
first  time. 

We  recommend  a  reduction  of  over  $2 
million  budgeted  by  the  NavT  and 
Marine  Corps  for  sedans  and  station 
wagons. 

AIR    FORCE 

For  the  Air  Force,  we  recommend  a 
total  of  $5.7  billion  in  new  obllgational 
authority  and  $114  million  in  forward 
transfers  of  old  balances,  for  a  total 
procurement  program  of  $5.8  billion. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  $760.4 
million  in  new  obllgational  authority 
and  $646.4  mlUion  in  total  program. 

AIRCRAFT 

The  funds  recommended  will  permit 
the  procurement  of  F-4  aircraft.  F-UlF 
aircraft,  F-5E  aircraft,  F-15  aircraft.  C- 
13C  aircraft,  CH-47  helicopters  and  UH- 
IH  helicopters.  We  have  also  provided 
$30  million  to  Initiate  the  structural 
modification  of  80  B-52D  aircraft.  The 
funds  recommended,  together  with  prior 
year  f imds  already  available,  will  provide 
a  total  of  $91  million  for  this  program, 

A-7D'S    AND    F-IU'8 

There  were  two  unbudgeted  aircraft 
programs  which  were  authorized — 
twenty-four  A-7  Ds  and  twelve  F-lllPs. 
We  recommend  funding  the  F-llls  but 
not  the  A-7s. 

F-15  FIOHTKH 

We  recommend  a  reduction  of  $41.6 
mUllon  in  the  F-15  fighter  aircraft  pro- 
gram. The  $876  9  million  recommended 
will  permit  the  procurement  of  68  Instead 
of  the  77  aircraft  budgeted  Tliis  reduc- 
tion was  possible  because  the  fiscal  year 
1975  and  fiscal  year  1976  airframe  pro- 
duction will  be  reduced.  The  recom- 
mended program  will  bring  airframe 
production  more  In  line  with  the  engine 
program,  which  has  slipped  some  9 
months. 

ADVANCED  AIRBORNE  COMMAND  POST 

Wc  recommend  against  funding  an- 
other advanced  airborne  command  post 
this  year  becau.se  It  is  not  required.  The 
program  has  been  changed  drastically 
since  last  year  In  that  It  will  be  less  capa- 
ble until  the  communications  and  elec- 
tronics package  Is  developed  2  or  3  years 
from  now.  Last  year  we  provided  fimds 
for  a  test  bed  aircraft  and  two  opera- 
tional aircraft  which  Is  sufficient  for  this 


program  at  this  time.  The  test  bed  air- 
craft was  not  under  contract  at  the  time 
we  marked  up  this  bill 

MISSILES 

We  recommend  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  Minuteman  m.  Shrike,  Mav- 
erick, SRAM.  Sparrow,  and  Sidewinder 
missiles.  We  recommend  a  reduction  of 
S31,5  million  in  the  Sparrow  ini.>.<;le  re- 
quest for  the  reasons  I  cited  under  the 
Navy  discussion,  and  a  reduction  of  $48 
milhon  in  the  proposed  Maverick  missile 
buy  tiiL'^  year.  The  latter  reduction  can 
be  made  because  'onanticipated  foreign 
sales  of  tliis  missile  permits  a  reduced 
Air  Force  buy. 

We  also  recommend  modest  reductions 
in  two  satellite  program.s  because  the  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion effort  of  these  programs  is  far  from 
being  completed. 

AMMTTNrTION 

The  Air  Force  had  budgeted  $200  mil- 
lion In  munitions  for  Southeast  Asia  As 
a  result  of  the  cease-fire  In  that  area  of 
the  world,  these  munitions  will  not  be 
required.  We  recommend  the  munitions 
request  be  deleted  by  that  amoimt. 

COMMCNlCATIONS 

We  also  recommend  reductions  in 
several  communications  and  electronics 
programs  but  we  transfer  much  of  the 
recommended  reduction  to  the  research 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  ap- 
propriations. We  did  recommend  funding 
the  .AN-TTN-ig  mobile  traffic  control 
radar  system.  This  radar  was  a  contro- 
versial program  last  year. 

In  line  with  our  recommended  reduc- 
tions in  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
sedan  and  station  wagon  requests,  we 
recommend  that  the  Air  Force  vehicle 
request  be  reduced  by  $2.8  million, 

DEFENSE    AGENCIES 

We  recommend  a  reduction  of  $4  7  mil- 
lion in  the  Defense  agencies'  procure- 
ment budget,  including  a  reduction  of 
Si, 2  million  for  sedans  and  station  wag- 
ons. We  reconunend  $66  million  for  De- 
fense agencies  this  year. 

RESEARCH,   DE^-ELOPMENT.   TEST   AND  EVALUATION 

The  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  $7.9  billion  for  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  Re- 
ductions in  the  net  amount  of  $533  mil- 
lion are  recommended. 

Almost  $400  million  of  the  reduction 
was  mandated  either  by  specific  reduc- 
tions made  in  the  authorizing  legislation 
or  by  the  decision  of  the  authorizing 
committees  not  to  consider  or  authorize 
Increases  requested  in  the  budget  amend- 
ment. 

Just  over  $100  million  was  transferred 
by  the  committee  from  the  procurement 
appropriations  to  the  RDT,  &  E  ar- 
priatlons  when  Individual  procurement 
programs  were  not  considered  t-o  be  suf- 
ficiently developed  for  the  initiation  of 
production  or  when  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed was  more  in  the  nature  of  de- 
velopment than  production. 

SITE     DEFENSE 

The  largest  single  program  reduction 
was  in  the  site  defense  anti-balllstlc- 
missile  system  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  appropriation  of  $110  million 
less  than  the  authorized  amount.  Tht 
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site  defense  prograjn  will  be  kept  at  the 
component  technology  level  rather  than 
proceeding  to  prototype  development. 

This  action  deletes  $110  mllUon  in  this 
fiscal  year,  not  an  inconsiderable  amotint 
In  itself,  but  if  the  site  defense  program 
were  carried  to  full  fruition,  the  cost  to 
taxpayers  would  be  at  least  $8  and  prob- 
ably $10  billion.  Just  to  complete  the 
development  of  the  new  A£M  system 
would  require  $16  billion.  We  feel  that 
with  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  which 
we  have  finally  developed  and  are  now 
deploying  in  North  Dakota,  and  with 
the  technology  programs  in  this  area 
wlilch  we  are  continuing  at  a  $100  mil- 
lion level,  that  we  are  not  required  at 
this  point  in  time  to  initiate  full  scale 
development  of  a  new  ABM  system.  As 
I  said,  this  Is  a  major  weapon  system 
decision  and  has  a  major  impact  on  De- 
fense financing  throughout  the  next 
decade. 

PmOJBCT    SANCUINX 

The  committee  recommends  termina- 
tion of  project  Sangxilne  and  the  dele- 
tion of  the  $16.7  million  requested  for 
this  effort.  Project  Sanguine  involves  the 
development  of  a  new  system  for  com- 
municating with  submerged  submarines. 
We  presently  have  several  different 
means  of  communicating  with  sub- 
marines and  have  others  under  develop- 
ment. Sanguine  involves  a  system  of 
seismic  arrays  deployed  over  a  Isu'ge  area 
and  a  great  deal  of  electrical  power. 
Heavy  local  resistance  to  deployment  of 
the  system  was  evident  in  both  Wiscon- 
sin where  the  system  was  originally 
scheduled  and  In  central  Texas  which 
was  considered  later. 

MXOIT7M     8TOL     TSANSPOBT 

In  the  Air  Force,  the  committee  again 
recommends  termination  of  the  program 
to  develop  a  new  medium-sized  trans- 
port aircraft.  The  entire  amount  of  $67.2 
million  requested  Is  denied.  Funds  for 
this  program  were  deleted  by  the  House 
last  year,  added  by  the  Senate,  and  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  in  conference.  We 
feel  that  while  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
a  new  medium  transport  plane,  that  it 
Is  not  essential.  We  can  continue  to 
procure  the  C-130  aircraft  which  are 
presently  t>eing  used. 

KSaEABCH    AND    KXfn.OXATO*T    DKVXLOPlf CMT 

There  are  a  number  of  research  and 
exploratory  development  projects  which 
contain  large  numbers  of  small,  indi- 
vidual programs.  The  projects  are  gen- 
erally managed  on  a  dollar  level  of  effort 
basis.  The  budget  requested  Increases  in 
most  of  them  in  excess  of  amounts  re- 
lated to  Increased  costs.  In  several  in- 
stances, the  committee  recommends 
holding  the  program  at  the  approximate 
dollar  level  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
MAJoa    pmocaAMa    *pp«ovco 

No  major  programs  other  than  those 
mentioned  were  reduced  to  any  appreci- 
able degree.  Such  efforts  as  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  new  attack  helicopter,  the 
new  main  battle  lank,  the  A-10  Close  Air 
Support  aircraft,  the  F-15  fighter,  the 
heavy  lift  helicopter,  the  SAM-D  anti- 
aircraft missile  system,  the  F-14  Navy 
fighter  and  the  Harpoon  cruise  missile 
are  funded  at  the  level  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. 


OELAT  IN  PSKSEMTATION  TO  THX  BOTTSS  OF 
DKTENBC  BUX 

The  hearings  on  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  started  on  April  3.  We  had 
attempted  to  start  the  hearings  in  early 
February.  The  staff  and  the  Defense 
Comptroller  had  agreed  on  a  hearing 
schedule  beginning  In  early  Februar>'. 

Following  this  agreement  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson  de- 
clined to  appear  In  February  or  p)ermlt 
any  other  Defense  Department  witnesses 
to  appear  until  April.  The  new  Secretary 
did  not  want  Defense  hearings  to  begin 
until  after  a  Presidential  foreign  policy 
statement,  referred  to  as  the  "State  of 
the  World"  message,  had  tieen  sent  to  the 
Congress.  It  appeared  that  a  delay  was 
sought  to  give  time  to  reach  a  solution  to 
the  Cambodian  situation. 

The  committee  did  hear  and  acted  on 
a  number  of  fiscal  year  1973  reprogram- 
Ing  requests  in  February-  and  March 

Secretary  level  hearings  commenced 
on  AprU  3  and  ended  May  24. 

In  most  of  May  and  June  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  was  involved  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  bombing  In  Cambodia.  This 
debate  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
second  sup>plementa]  appropriation  bill 
and  the  continuing  resolution. 

Also  in  May,  we  heard  all  of  the  Service 
Secretaries  and  Chiefs  of  Staff  The  sec- 
ond supplemental  bill  was  reported  on 
May  3,  passed  the  House  May  10  and  the 
House  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
June  25.  This  bill  was  vetoed.  Also,  on 
June  25  the  continuing  resolution  was 
reported,  passed  the  House  on  June  26, 
and  the  House  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  June  30. 

In  June  some  military  personnel  hear- 
ings were  conducted:  however,  many 
other  appropriation  bills — Agriculture — 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion; District  of  Columbia;  Department 
of  Transportation;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Labor,  HEW;  State,  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  and  Judiciary;  Interior 
and  related  agencies;  Public  Works; 
continuing  resolution  and  the  second 
supplemental— were  considered  In  the 
full  committee  and  on  the  floor.  Under 
the  rules,  no  Defense  hearings  could  be 
held  at  these  times. 

The  remainder  of  the  military  person- 
nel hearings  was  held  In  July  as  well  as 
the  commencing  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  hearings  The  operation 
and  maintenance  hearings  continued 
until  recess  of  the  Congress  in  August. 
Long  recesses  were  taken  In  February- — 

Lincoln's  birthday  —  April  —  Easter 

May— Memorial  Day — July — Fourth  of 
July — and  of  course  the  August  recess 
In  addition,  many  Wednesday  morning 
hearings  had  to  be  postponed  due  to 
Democratic  caucus  meetings.  No  hear- 
ings were  held  on  Friday  since  the  House 
seldom  met  on  Fridays 

Beginning  on  September  5,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hearings — procurement; 
research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation: operation  and  maintenance: 
Reserve  Forces;  and  public  witnesses — 
was  concluded  on  Octojer  11.  This  con- 
cluded all  hearings.  The  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  could  not  be  passed  until 
Congress  had  completed  action  on  the 
Defense   authorization   bill   handled    by 


the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

The  authorization  bill  passed  the 
House  on  Octot)er  31,  passed  the  Senate 
on  November  5,  and  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  on  November  16. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  done  about  the  best 
it  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  from  Texas, 
has  pointed  out.  this  Is  one  of  the  larg- 
est appropriation  bills  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars that  has  ever  reached  any  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  history  of  the  world 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  A  member  of  my  staff 
reminds  me  Chat  while  actually  the  bill 
last  year  was  larger,  this  bill  would  be 
larger  If  we  added  the  $2.5  billion  for 
Increased  pay  which  will  he  required  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me  to  modify  my  previous  remarks. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  adding  that  comment.  I 
had  not  finished  my  statement.  I  can 
Justifiably  say  this  is  the  largest  bill  in 
the  history  of  the  committee  in  terms  of 
hours  spent,  in  terms  of  questions  asked, 
hearings  which  totaled  some  11,500 
printed  pages  and  were  included  in  10 
printed  volumes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  our  colleagues 
probably  grow  wear>  of  our  saying  nice 
things  about  each  other;  but  since  the 
gentleman  has  said  that.  I  do  believe 
that  the  House  is  appreciative  of  the  12 
members  on  this  committee  who  have 
given  6  months  of  effort  to  this  project. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  rank- 
mg  minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, is  an  Invaluable  asset  to  the  sub- 
committee In  Its  efforts  to  make  a  mean- 
Ingf  il  contribution  to  the  causes  of  fiscal 
integrity  and  national  defense.  Few  men 
in  Washington  or  elsewhere  have  the 
gentleman's  full  understanding  of  the 
complex  defense  budget.  The  gentleman 
is  nonpartisan  in  his  approach.  He  only 
wants  to  see  that  a  good  Job  is  done.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
his  caliber  in  his  Important  position. 

I  must  say.  if  there  are  any  competent 
men  in  the  employ  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment,  there  are  some  of  them  who  work 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
staff  who  worked  on  this  bill  are  the  most 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  whole  wide 
area  of  defense  that  I  know  of  in  the 
US   Government 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  appreciate  the  kind  re- 
marks of  the  chairman. 

I  am  in  accord  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  pointed  out  with  re- 
spect to  the  staff.  Without  the  very  able 
staff  that  we  have.  Mr  Chairman,  and 
the  hard  work  of  this  committee,  we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  crank  out. 
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as  it  were,  the  final  result  of  this  bill  as 
quickly  and  carefull>'  as  we  did. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  to 
the  other  members  of  this  committee 
that  we  go  down  into  our  Defense  Sub- 
committee room  in  January  of  every 
year.  We  finally  emerge  and  we  look, 
with  the  absence  of  whiskers,  and  we  feel 
something  like  Rip  Van  Winkle.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  new  Members  coming 
up  and  looking  at  members  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  and  thinking,  "How 
did  you  get  on  the  floor?  "  They  do  not 
recognize  who  we  Eire,  and  it  is  under- 
standable. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  aside 
from  the  long  hours  we  spend  In  that 
committee  room  in  hearings,  this  year 
again  we  broke  a  track  record;  we  spent 
4  days — 4  long  days  in  our  markup,  be- 
ing ultra  careful  in  coming  out  with  a 
bill  that  was  cut  not  with  a  meat  ax,  but 
carefully  with  a  scalpel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  to  the  committee  that  in  the 
past  6  years  this  subcommittee  alone  has 
cut  over  20  bUlion — spelled  with  a  "B" — 
dollars  out  of  the  administration  funding 
requests  over  that  period  of  time.  This 
year,  of  course,  as  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  we  cut  $3.1  billion.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  today  to  reiterate  or  say 
again  the  things  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  but  when  we  look  at  these 
10  volumes  of  hearings.  If  we  just  even 
hit  every  other  high  spot,  we  could  be 
here  for  a  matter  of  weeks  just  discuss- 
ing this  bill  In  more  detail.  I  honestly 
feel  that  we  have  a  bill  here  today  that 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  can 
support 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  and  De- 
fense Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr  Mahon)  has  pointed  out.  the 
budget  request  for  the  items  covered  In 
the  bill  was  $77.2  billion.  The  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  ap- 
propriation is  $74.1  billion,  a  reduction 
of  $3.1  bUUon. 

Let  me  review  for  you  the  principal  re- 
ductions recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

More  than  $600  million  was  deleted  In 
the  authorization  action  on  procurement 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  funds.  The  authorizing  com- 
mittees declined  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  these  programs  and  in  every 
instance  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  deleted  those  ftmds. 

Reductions  totaling  almost  $400  mil- 
lion are  based  on  the  recoupment  of 
funds  appropriated  in  prior  years  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  were  not 
utilized.  We  tell  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  utilize  those  funds  In  this  fiscal 
year  in  lieu  of  new  appropriations.  These 
two  actions  account  for  $1  billion  of  the 
$3.1  billion  reduction. 

The  budget  proposed  a  total  military 
personnel  end  strength  of  2,233.000  per- 
sonnel for  all  services.  The  authorizing 
bill  reduced  this  number  by  43.000  and 
we  recommend  a  further  reduction  of 
.some  10,000  for  a  total  military  persormel 
strength  reduction  of  53.000  personnel. 
The  dollar  reductions  associated  with 
this  and  other  persormel  actions  are  ap- 
proximately $275  million.  When  you  re- 


duce personnel,  particularly  when  the 
action  is  made  late  in  the  fiscal  year,  the 
savings  in  that  fLscal  year  are  relatively 
small.  There  are  termination  costs  which 
must  be  provided.  The  full  impact  of  the 
dollar  savings  related  to  the  militarj- 
personnel  reductions  will  be  felt  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

We  recommend  reductions  totaling 
$456  million  in  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Operation  and  maintenance  ap- 
propriations probably  cover  a  greater 
number  of  individual  items  than  do  any 
other  appropriation  accounts.  Operation 
and  maintenance  Includes  the  pay  of  ci- 
vilian personnel.  It  includes  manj'  items 
of  support  for  military  personnel.  The 
reductions  made  in  number  of  military 
personnel  and  the  reductions  made  m  ci- 
vilian personnel  are  the  reasons  for  part 
of  the  operation  and  maintenance  reduc- 
tions recommended.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  along  with  the  rest  of  us,  must 
reduce  the  utilization  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. A  reduction  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  appropriation  totaling  $54 
million  is  based  on  a  reduction  in  the 
use  of  fuel  throughout  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

In  the  procurement  area  the  committee 
recommends  reductions  totaling  $1.8  bil- 
lion. Of  this  amount  $320  million  was 
mandated  by  authorizing  action.  An- 
other $100  million  represents  transfers 
of  programs,  which  were  not  ready  to  go 
into  production,  to  the  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  appropria- 
tion. The  utilization  of  prior  year  funds 
which  were  free  assets  and  available  ac- 
coimt  for  some  $400  million  more.  The 
largest  single  reduction  is  $240  million 
deleted  from  the  Trident  submarine  pro- 
gram. This  reduction  is  based  on  a  de- 
sire for  less  concurrency  in  the  program. 
The  Department  of  Defense  asked  for 
funds  to  initiate  the  construction  of 
seven  Trident  submarines  in  this  fiscal 
year.  We  provided  fimding  for  the  first 
four  submarines,  but  denied  the  funds 
requested  for  long  leadtime  procure- 
ment items  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  submarines.  We  believe  that 
these  funds  are  not  required  in  this 
fiscal  year  and  that  waiting  until  the 
developing  of  the  Ttident  missile  and 
submarine  have  progressed  further  be- 
fore Initiating  construction  of  these 
ships  will  result  in  considerable  savings 
and  better  equipment.  We  have  not 
changed  the  date  for  completion  of  the 
first  Trident  submarine. 

We  strongly  support  the  Trident  pro- 
gram as  an  essential  element  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces.  Our  difference  is  only  in 
management  philo.sophy. 

The  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  appropriations  have  been  re- 
duced $533  million.  More  than  $300  mil- 
lion of  this  amoimt  was  mandated  by 
the  authorizing  reductions.  A  major  re- 
duction recommended  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Is  the  deletion  of  $110 
million  requested  for  the  site  defense 
antiballistic  missile  program.  The  Army 
has  requested  funds  to  initiate  proto- 
type development  of  a  new  antiballistic 
missile  system.  We  believe  that  since  we 
are  still  financing  the  development  and 
initial  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system,  we  can  wait  be- 


fore proceeding  with  prototype  develop- 
ment of  a  new  system.  We  provided  funds 
for  development  of  important  compo- 
nents of  new  ABM  systems  but  not  for 
prototv-pe  development. 

I  support  the  bill  which  the  Defense 
subcommittee  has  presented  The  S'ob- 
committee  worked  long  and  hard  on  the 
preparation  of  the  bUl  The  markup,  it- 
self, took  4  full  days.  The  subcommittee 
made  its  recommendations  carefully  and 
with  surgical  precision.  We  avoided  any 
across-the-board  or  meat-ax  reductions. 
I  am  told  that,  including  the  actions 
mandated  by  authorization  action,  there 
are  approximately  600  individual  line 
item  actions  reflected  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  committee.  So,  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  have  exercised 
their  authority  with  respect  to  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill. 

I  beheve  the  reductions  which  are  rec- 
ommended can  be  made  without  harm- 
ing our  national  security,  but  I  will  op- 
pose further  reductions  especially  across- 
the-board  type  reductions  which  could 
harm  our  national  security. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  of  the 
Members'  time  at  this  point.  I  ask  your 
support  for  the  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  Defense  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  \ield  to 
my  good  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  committee  on  the  lan- 
guage contained  on  page  207  of  the  re- 
port pertaining  to  the  Pacific  missile 
range  in  California.  While  the  range  is 
not  in  my  district,  the  employees  are. 
The  Navy  had  proposed  at  a  cost  of  $8.5 
million  to  transfer  the  operation  of  the 
range  from  the  Government  employees 
to  private  contractors.  The  Navy  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  after  a  few  years 
they  could  perhaps  save  $1.5  million  a 
year.  They  have  not  convinced  me  that 
they  could  do  so.  and  I  am  delighted  to 
learn  that  they  did  not  convince  the 
committee  of  that,  either. 

Again  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee  and  my  compUments  to  them 
for  allowing  the  Navy  employees  to  op- 
erate this  range  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida    Mr.  SncES). 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Chairman,  the  cost  of 
this  bill  has  caused  concern  in  many 
quarters.  Seventy-four  bUlion  dollars  Is  a 
lot  of  money.  Yet.  proportionately,  this 
defense  program  is  smaller  by  compari- 
son than  an:.-  defense  bill  in  years.  The 
demand  for  programs  to  provide  for  the 
comforts,  conveniences,  health,  educa- 
tion, happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
general  public  long  ago  Eubortiinates  de- 
fense requirements  to  a  place  of  second- 
ary consideration  and  constantly  re- 
duced funding  If  peace  prevails,  this  sit- 
uation will  occasion  no  serious  problems. 
If  peace  falls,  we  will  be  in  serious  trou- 
ble. We  are  weakening  our  defenses  In 
comparison  with  the  military  strength 
of  our  opponents.  If  this  continues,  we 
may  be  inviting  trouble. 

But  $74  billion  is  still  a  lot  of  money. 
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It  should  provide  a  lot  of  defense  The 
size  of  this  bill  Is  an  Invitation  for 
amendments  to  reduce  it.  The  amend- 
ments will  have  support  from  some  who 
honestly  feel  we  do  not  need  to  be  so 
deeply  concerned  about  defense  Before 
you  vote  to  cut  this  bill,  let  me  caution 
that  you  maJte  certain  you  understand 
where  the  money  goes  and  what  the  cuts 
would  do  Over  60  cents  of  every  dollar 
goes  to  pay  people,  military  and  civilian. 
That  leaves  only  a  third  to  purchase 
weapons  and  equipment  Not  long  ago  it 
was  the  other  way  around.  Two-thirds  of 
the  defense  doUar  went  to  buy  weapons 
and  equipment,  and  one-third  to  pay  peo- 
ple. Weapons  In  those  days  were  far  less 
costly.  A  dollar  went  much  further. 

The  pay  of  people  Is  very  high  because 
Congress  wanted  military  personnel  and 
civilian  employees  to  be  paid  as  well  as 
those  not  In  the  military  program  If  you 
were  to  vote  now  to  reduce  the  defense 
program,  you  probably  would  not  be  cut- 
ting the  number  of  people.  You  would  be 
cutting  the  number  of  weapons.  We  can- 
not afford  to  provide  fewer  weapons  than 
are  Included  in  this  bill  Today's  warfare 
requires  very  modem,  very  sophisticated 
weapons.  They  also  are  very  costly  It  Is 
frightening  to  realize  that  more  tanks 
were  destroyed  In  a  day  of  the  fighting  In 
the  Middle  East  than  we  buy  in  a  year 
for  our  forces,  and  that  more  aircraft 
were  shot  down  In  a  day  In  that  conflict 
than  we  buy  in  a  year  Our  forces  carmot 
endure  In  conflict  without  modem  weap- 
ons In  adequate  numbers. 

War  has  entered  a  new,  more  frighten- 
ing dimension.  In  the  war  in  Vietnam 
there  was  very  little  aerial  combat,  al- 
though in  Its  later  stages  many  of  our 
aircraft  were  lost  from  surface-to-air 
missiles,  Nor  was  there  tank  combat,  ex- 
cept in  Isolated  Instances. 

The  war  In  the  Middle  East  showed 
what  will  happen  In  the  event  of  war  In 
Europe.  There  will  be  full-scale  tank 
combat  There  will  be  full-scale  aerial 
combat  New  weapons  were  unveiled  In 
the  war  In  the  Middle  East — weapons 
never  before  used  In  combat,  weapons 
which  proved  very  effective.  We  do  not 
have  a  first- line  defense  against  some  of 
those  weapons,  nor  do  we  have  the  equiv- 
alent of  some  of  these  new  weapons  in 
our  own  inventory. 

The  Pentagon  must  get  on  the  ball. 
The  nice  things  we  are  accustomed  to 
saying  about  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Armed  Forces  smd  our  military  equip- 
ment are  very  good  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  they  are  not  fooling  the  Rus- 
sians They  know  what  they  have  and 
they  know  what  we  have.  They  also  know 
what  we  do  not  have.  It  Is  time  to  accept 
the  facts  of  life  and  to  do  something 
about  oxir  shortcomings  before  we  have 
to  learn  the  hard  way — in  combat. 

American  weapons  generally  have  a 
very  favorable  reputation  throughout  the 
world  The  average  nation,  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain,  which  Ls  shopping  for 
weapons  wants  to  buy  from  us  It  Is  to 
our  advantage  to  make  weapons  avail- 
able to  friendly  nations.  American  manu- 
facturers now  are  seeking  orders  and 
American  workmen  need  the  jobs  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  American  State 
Department  and  the  U.S.  Congress  have 


combined  to  put  roadblocks  In  the  way 
of  sales  of  weapons  In  many  instances. 
This  seems  a  very  shortsighted  policy. 
Countries  which  want  weapons  and  have 
the  money  to  buy  them  are  going  to  ac- 
quire them  somewhere  If  we  sell  the 
weapons,  our  Industry  benefits  and  there 
Ls  the  additional  benefit  which  comes 
from  sending  American  teams  to  the  buy- 
ing country  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  local  forces  In  the  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  weapons.  They  can  be  im- 
portant goodwill  ambassadors.  There  also 
Is  the  continuing  business  of  supplying 
spare  parts. 

Not  all  American  weapons  are  of  the 
high  standards  that  ve  like  to  associate 
with  our  defense  systems.  I  am  seriously 
concerned  with  the  state  of  our  surface- 
to-air  missiles  and  our  defense  against 
them.  The  new  SAM-D.  on  which  we  are 
placing  great  hopes  is  developing  much 
too  slowly.  I  doubt  that  anyone  claims 
our  Hawk  is  in  the  same  league  as  the 
Russian  SAM.  We  do  not  have  a  mobile 
SA-6.  and  this  Is  one  of  the  mast  effec- 
tive antiaircraft  weapons  Invelled  In 
the  recent  war  In  the  Middle  East  Both 
Israelis  and  Arabs  made  good  use  of 
cruise  missiles  In  that  war.  We  do  not 
have  one  that  is  comparable,  and  even 
more  critical,  is  the  need  for  a  defense 
against  cruise  missiles.  For  years  these 
have  been  known  to  be  very  effective 
weapons.  We  have  dragged  our  feet  alto- 
gether too  long  with  half-hearted  meas- 
ures in  this  field. 

These  are  situations  which  cannot 
continue  to  be  tolerated. 

I  spoke  of  a  tight  budget  and  careful 
screening  of  this  bUl  in  the  effort  to 
eliminate  needless  expenditures  Let  me 
admit  quite  candidly  that  I  am  concerned 
about  the  size  of  the  headquarters  estab- 
lishment of  the  Dejjartment  of  Defense, 
particularly  In  Washington  When  a  man 
like  Admiral  Rickover.  who  is  forthright 
and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade,  says  that  a  third  of  the  man- 
power in  headquarters  oflQces  Ls  unessen- 
tial. It  Is  time  to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 
I  fully  believe  here  Is  an  area  where 
economy  can  be  worked.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  the  headquarters 
organization  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  costing  $6  billion  a  year.  I  do 
not  know  how  this  figure  csm  be  broken 
out  to  determine  the  exact  cost.  But  if 
the  cost  Is  an>-where  near  that  figure. 
It  Is  far  too  high. 

I  have  also  said  many  times  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  benefit  if 
more  of  its  functions  were  moved  out  of 
the  Washington  area,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee has  pressed  the  military  serv- 
ices to  decentralize  some  of  the  military 
programs  away  from  Washington.  Prog- 
ress has  been  slow  and  tedious  and  re- 
sults are  minimal.  It  should  be  obvious 
the  concentration  of  additional  military 
activities  In  and  around  our  Nation's 
Capital  makes  It  a  more  Inviting  military- 
target.  It  also  means  that  personnel  are 
being  moved  to  one  of  the  highest  cost 
areas  In  the  land.  It  means  further  con- 
gestion In  an  already  congested  area.  Yet 
ever\one  wants  to  be  close  to  the  throne 
Everybody  wants  to  be  In  a  position  to 
Infiuence  the  powers  that  be  and  Impress 
the  admirals  and  generals. 
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The  effort  to  decentralize  military  pro- 
grams away  from  the  Capital  Is  cme  good 
way  to  aclUeve  revenue  sharing.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  reason  why  more  of  the 
acUvltlea  and  the  funding  which  now 
come  to  Washington  should  not  be  In 
various  States  and  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

There  Is  a  new  and  increasingly  diffi- 
cult problem— that  of  obtaining  military 
manpower.  The  draft  is  ended.  The  serv- 
ices are  attempting  to  obtain  adequate 
numbers  of  men  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. They  are  putting  on  a  brave  front 
and  they  are  making  a  strong  and  hon- 
est effort — an  effort  which  is  costing  $525 
million  a  year  and  which  Involves  32.000 
people.  That  Is  nearly  two  divisions  In 
manpower  and  cost.  But  the  sad  fact  Is 
the  program  Is  not  working.  The  aversige 
American  simply  Is  not  military  minded. 
He  does  not  like  regimentation.  There 
are  good  Jobs  to  be  had  outside  the  mUl- 
tary  services,  and  most  civilian  Jobs  do 
not  Uke  a  man  away  from  his  family  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

The  services  have  leaned  over  back- 
ward, even  to  foregoing  needed  discipline 
and  permitting  sloppiness  in  the  appear- 
ance and  conduct  of  the  forces.  This  sort 
of  thing  can  lead  to  mobs,  not  disciplined 
armies,  and  a  mob  is  worthless  In  com- 
bat In  the  effort  to  gain  sufficient  en- 
listments, the  services  have  lowered  their 
standards  and  they  are  Uking  too  many 
category  IV  individuals  and  too  many 
who  have  not  completed  a  high  school 
educatkMi.  This  in  itself  provides  an  om- 
inous portent.  Todays  modem,  sophisti- 
cated weapons  require  highly  skilled, 
able,  dedicated  individuals  for  mainte- 
nance and  for  operation.  Your  committee 
has  written  restrictions  Into  this  bill 
which  tighten  enlistment  standards  and 
which  will  prevent  a  further  drop  In  the 
standards  of  those  accepted  for  military 
duty. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  we  very  probably 
shall  have  to  face  up,  in  another  year 
or  so,  to  our  inability  to  obtain  peace- 
time forces  in  adequate  numbers  without 
a  draft.  The  effect  on  the  Reserves  has 
been  particularly  serious.  In  most  in- 
stances, units  are  falling  far  behind  their 
quotas.  The  Reserves  must  be  prepared 
to  fill  an  increasingly  Important  part  In 
the  Nation's  defense  Manpower  costs 
are  now  so  high  we  shall.  In  the  years 
ahead,  necessarily  have  to  reduce  the 
regular  forces  and  depend  more  on  the 
Reserves  .simply  because  they  cost  much 
less.  We  cannot  depend  upon  the  Reserves 
if  they  are  unable  to  meet  their  strength 
levels  and  carry  out  required  training 
programs.  Obviously  more  than  a  draft  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  make  the  Re- 
serves sufficiently  attractive  for  them  to 
accept  their  full  responsibility  In  the  Na- 
tion's defense.  New  legislation  to  make 
the  Reserves  more  Inviting  is  necessary. 

We  won  the  war  In  Europe  because  of 
numbers — numbers  of  men.  numbers  of 
weapons,  sheer  volume  of  supplies.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  owe  a  great 
deal  to  brave  men  and  able  leaders.  We 
do.  But  so  did  the  enemy  have  brave 
men  and  able  leaders.  Our  superiority 
was  In  numbers — sheer  numbers  Thts 
time,  the  Russians  have  the  weight  of 
numbers  and  of  manpower.  Do  not  dis- 
count that  very  obvious  fact.  This  Is  an 
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austere  budget.  The  Pentagon  Is  making 
a  goalline  stand  to  keep  enough  weapons 
and  equipment  for  essential  military 
requirements. 

This  year's  military  program  was  care- 
fully screened  by  the  Pentagon  and  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Your  committee  has  inflicted  additional 
cuts.  The  cuts  have  been  carefully  made 
after  long  and  mature  deliberation  and 
consultation  between  committee  mem- 
bers and  the  staff. 

Before  serious  thought  is  given  to 
further  cuts  in  this  bUl,  let  us  remember 
that  our  present  war  reserves  of  impor- 
tant modem  equipment  have  been  seri- 
ously depleted  by  resupply  of  the  Israeli 
forces.  During  the  22-day  period  of  the 
war  wc  sent  to  Israel  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  military  equipment  which  is 
highly  essential  to  our  own  forces.  Pre- 
viously one  and  a  half  billion  In  military 
equipment  had  been  sent  to  Isv&el  in  re- 
cent years.  Thus  far,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  replace  that  equipment  or  to  im- 
plement the  procurement  of  additional 
weapons  which  the  war  in  the  Middle 
East  demonstrated  are  necessary  to  a 
modern  force.  Warmed-over  aircraft  and 
tanks  from  previous  wars  are  not  good 
enough  to  stand  up  to  today's  first-line 
weapons  In  enemy  hands. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  war 
in  the  Middle  East  started  with  very  lit- 
tle warning.  The  IsraeUs  had  to  mobi- 
lize «ifter  the  fighting  began,  and  this 
cost  them  heavily.  We  would  have  even 
less  time  before  a  first  strike  by  our 
eneinies  The  savagery  of  the  fighting 
and  the  heavy  losses  in  men  and  equip- 
ment suffered  by  both  sides  should  give 
us  a  foretaste  of  what  war  would  be  like 
if  the  Russians  move  in  Europe  with  or 
without  a  first  strike  with  ICBM's  against 
our  cwn  land. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  American  forces 
in  Europe  or  our  European  allies  slashed 
apart  by  the  kind  of  savage  onslaught, 
led  by  tanks  and  protected  by  an  um- 
brella of  surface-to-air  missiles,  to  which 
the  Israelis  were  subjected.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  Russians  also  have  MIRV's. 
We  no  longer  have  an  advantage  either 
in  conventional  or  strategic  warfare  The 
best  way  to  avoid  the.se  confroi.tations 
is  to  stay  strong  The  second-best  de- 
fense Is  no  more  effective  than  the  sec- 
ond-best poker  hand.  If  we  have  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  deprive  ourselves 
of  some  of  the  comforts  which  we  want 
our  people  to  have,  we  must  realize  that 
this  may  be  the  alternative  to  becom- 
ing a  second-rate  country  dominated  bv 
Communist  doctrine. 

Now  let  us  take  a  few  moments  to  ac- 
knowledge our  Nation's  indebtedness  to 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  who  are 
not  a  problem  to  the  uniformed  services 
but  who  are  the  backbone  of  America's 
military  strength.  They  are  found  In  all 
levels  of  military  service,  but  particular 
appreciation  Is  due  to  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  the  company  grade 
officers  who  mold  the  fighting  units  and 
the  support  units  Into  a  cohesive  and 
efficient  structure  and  who  provide  the 
leadership  which  mnkes  our  forces  func- 
tion effectively.  These  and  others  In 
imlform  who.  regardless  of  rank,  offer 
conscientious  and  devoted  service  year 


after  year  and  whose  families  accept  the 
problems  and  the  difficulties  of  military 
life  and  who  provide  the  nucleus  on 
which  our  military  security  is  built  are 
Indeed  very  Important  people  to  our 
Nation.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Congress 
that  we  led  the  way  in  providing  more 
adequate  pay  scales,  better  homes  and 
living  conditions,  and  more  adequate 
recognition  of  the  part  these  men  and 
women  play.  These  things  are  deserved 
by  the  career  people  in  the  service  who 
master  the  Intricacies  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  subsistence  and 
supply,  and  the  know-how  of  leadership 
in  the  services  under  today's  difficult  and 
trying  conditions. 

We  owe  to  them  the  tools  with  which 
to  defend  this  Nation  and  to  safeguard 
their  own  lives.  Our  lives  and  our  Na- 
tion's security  are  on  the  line,  too.  Let  us 
not  cripple  their  chances  to  do  the  job 
entrusted  to  them.  This  bill  carries  the 
tools  which  are  essential  for  their  work. 
Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SIKES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WYM.^N.  How  long  can  we  go  on 
paying  60  cents  out  of  everj-  military  dol- 
lar we  appropriate  for  the  cost  of  our 
milltarj-  and  civilian  employees  while  the 
Russian  Government  onlj-  spends  30 
cents? 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman's  question 
Is  obvious,  and  the  answer  is  also  obvious 
to  ever>-one  listening,  because  we  have 
only  a  third  of  each  dollar  left  to  buy 
weapons  and  equipment  without  these  we 
can  not  fight.  The  Russians  get  much 
more  equipment  for  each  defense  dollar 
than  do  our  ovi-n  forces. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FT;OOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  many, 
many  inquiries  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  concerning  the  cruise  mis- 
sile, and  I  would  Uke  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Sikes)  to  ,'=tate  what  a 
cruise  missile  is  as  distinguished  from 
any  other  mlssUe. 

Mr  SIKES  A  cnil.se  missile  is  a  sur- 
face-to-surface weapon  which  Is  em- 
ployed on  shipboard  for  use  apainst  other 
shins.  Some  versions  are  Intended  for 
relatively  .short  ranges  but  others  are 
effective  at  ranges  extending  over  the 
horizon.  The  crui.'^e  missile  has  been 
demorL-^tratod  in  combat  to  be  extremely 
accurate  We  have  been  very  slow  about 
developing  an  effective  comparable  weap- 
on. The  Russians  supplied  them  to  the 
Egyptians  about  10  years  ago.  They  were 
used  effectively  and  that  Is  when  we 
learned  about  them.  The  Israelis  have 
developed  their  own  effective  cruise 
missile  and  they  used  It  in  the  recent 
war.  It  is  vers'  difficult  to  develop  a  satis- 
factorj-  defense  against  cruise  missiles. 
and  despite  all  that  is  said  about  our 
efforts  and  our  progress  In  that  direction, 
the  fact  remains  we  do  not  have  a  tested 
and  proven  defense  against  cruise 
missiles.  I  repeat — this  Is  Inexcusable. 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  'WYMAN.  Does  this  cruise  missile. 


now  in  existence  in  the  possession  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  an  effective  kill  ca- 
pability over  the  horizon? 

Mr.  SIKES.  They  have  criiise  missiles 
which  have  such  a  capability. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  vsill  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  It  is  my  understamding  that 
during  the  Lsraeh-Middle  East  war  the 
Lsraehs  had  particular  trouble  with  the 
SA-6's.  They  called  them  SA-6's,  which 
I  understand  was  a  siu^ace-to-air  mis- 
sile. 

Mr.  SnCES.  I  t)elieve  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  speaking  of  the  SA-6. 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  the  SA-6. 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  a  mobile  surface-to- 
air  missile. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  there  was  some  concern  that  we  did 
not  have  anything  comparable  to  that  or 
anything  very  close  to  it.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  anything  is  being  done  to 
rectify  that  situation. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  commented  on  that 
weapon  a  few  moments  ago.  Let  me  re- 
peat. I,  too,  am  very  much  concerned 
about  things  we  now  know  about  the 
SA-6.  It  was  first  used  in  warfare  in 
the  recent  conflict  m  the  Middle  Ei^st.  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
antiaircraft  weapons  in  the  Arab  inven- 
tory. Neither  we  nor  the  Israelis  have 
a  comparable  weapon,  and  it  is  essential 
that  we  develop  the  capability  and  do 
it  quickly.  It  is  equally  essential  that  we 
improve  existing  defenses  against  the 
SA-6. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Chairman,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  SIKES  I  \ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  state  for  the  rec- 
ord, please,  just  what  he  means  by  "cate- 
gory 4"  personnel? 

Mr.  SIKES.  These  are  individuals  who 
score  lower  In  mental  tests  than  the 
standards  which  are  considered  most  de- 
sirable for  military  service.  They  are 
well  below  average  mental  capability. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  I  noticed  on  page 
220  of  the  report,  in  discussing  the  air- 
craft A-10,  there  Is  a  statement  that 
says: 

The  recent  war  In  the  Middle  East  In 
which  varloxis  Soviet-reduced  anti-aircraft 
weapons  Inflicted  high  rates  of  attrition  on 
attacking  aircraft  lends  support  to  this  be- 
lief. 

The  belief  which  is  referred  to  here 
is  spelled  out  a  couple  of  sentences  ear- 
lier. Basically  it  is  the  contention  that 
"the  A-10  which  flies  slowly  and  at  low 
altitudes  would  be  so  vulnerable  to 
groimd  fire  in  combat  as  to  be  useless" 

Mr.  SIKES  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
Inference  The  A-10  is  designed  to  fly  low 
to  support  the  ground  forces  and  for  use 
against  tanks.  It  Is  built  so  that  it  can 
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survive  under  battlefield  conditions.  It  In 
Itself  is  almost  a  flying  tank.  It  Is  heav- 
ily armored  for  the  protection  of  crew 
and  plane.  It  has  very  long  loiter  ca- 
pabilities, an  asset  not  possessed  by  other 
aircraft  Many  aircraft  have  been  lost  in 
combat  because  of  engine  failure  or  be- 
cause of  en^ne  damage.  Those  are  single 
engme  aircraft  The  A- 10  has  two  en- 
gines. It  can  fly  with  one.  This  add  to 
its  survivability.  It  carries  effective  arm- 
ament for  battlefield  use.  The  plane  is 
expected  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
combat  forces. 

Mr.  STRATTON  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  make  this  statement.  I 
was  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  that 
recently  visited  the  Middle  East  and  saw 
the  war  from  both  sides.  I  can  say  cate- 
gorically that  our  subcommittee  found  or 
heard  nothing  that  would  support  such  a 
statement,  so  I  believe  the  record  ought 
to  be  made  clear.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  full  amount  of  money 
for  the  A-10.  But  I  sun  afraid  the  state- 
ment in  the  report  could  undermine  the 
actions  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  StKES.  For  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  A-10  but  not  for  procure- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  because  the 
defense  authorization  bill  conference  re- 
port eliminated  authorization  for  the 
procurement  funds. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Your  committee  did  not 
authorize  procurement.  It  would  be  well 
In  my  opinion  If  we  could  begin  procure- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON  This  is  a  rather  dam- 
aging statement  that  appears  in  your 
report.  I  personally  supported  funds  for 
procurement. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  expressed  my  per- 
sonal beliefs  about  the  aircraft  and  my 
confidence  In  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man agrees  with  me.  At  this  point  I  am 
Including  with  my  remarks  a  memo- 
randum from  the  Air  Force  which  out- 
lines the  unique  capabilities  of  the  A-10, 
which  refute  the  blunt  statement  con- 
tained on  page  220  of  the  report. 

Closs  Acb  3upi>o«t  in  SAM  EwixoNMOfr 

To  be  effective,  close  air  support  muat  be 
provided  over  time  and  Ln  weather  which 
often  reduces  target  acquisition  range  Ac- 
cordingly, close  air  support  aircraft  cannot 
rely  on  high-speed,  slngle-paas  tacUcs  for 
survival.  As  a  result,  surface-to-air  missiles 
(SAM'S)  must  be  negated  by  a  combination 
of  suppreaelve  attacks  and  countermeasures. 

The  A-10  has  the  payload  and  sortie  gen- 
eration capability  required  to  suppress  SAM 
defenees  and  still  provide  decisive  lethality 
against  tanks  and  other  close  air  support 
targets.  Compared  to  alternative  close  air 
support  aircraft,  the  A-10  has  about  a  50- 
percent  higher  capabUlty  for  carrying  ex- 
ternal ordnance — Including  standoff  missiles 
and  guided  weapons — for  use  against  SAM 
sites  and  other  targets,  and  is  the  only  close 
air  support  aircraft  with  a  gun  capable  of 
killing  tanks.  Moreover,  a  force  of  A-lOe  could 
generate  twice  as  many  fvorties  as  an  equal 
number  of  alternative  aircraft. 

With  regard  to  countermeaisures.  the  A-lO's 
payload  capability  and  number  of  external 
pylon  stations  permit  it  to  carry  the  required 
flares,  chaff.  Jammers,  and  threat  warning 
receivers  without  seriously  affecting  its  range. 
maneuverabUlty,  or  leihailty.  Countermeas- 
ures have  been  developed  for  the  SA-a.  aA-3. 
8A-4.  and  3A-7  SAM's.  and  development  work 


Is  underway  on  threat  warning  receivers  and 
Improved  countermeasures  for  the  3A-8  and 
SA-7  SAM'S.  Moreover,  testa  are  planned  to 
determine  the  optlmuna  paint — for  use  on 
the  A-10 — which  would  reduce  the  effect  of 
reflected  sunlight  and  degrade  the  effective- 
ness of  Infrared -guided  SAM's  such  as  the 
8A-7. 

The  A-10  la  designed  to  be  survivable  while 
providing  effective  close  air  support  in  a 
SAM  environment. 

Mr  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1 3^eld  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  an  immense  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us  here  today.  I  think  it  ts  a  bill  that 
is  subject  to  a  great  many  questions  pri- 
marily because  of  Its  sheer  size  and  the 
complexity  of  the  many  subjects  that  are 
dealt  with,  but  I  would  recommend  to 
Members  reference  to  the  detailed  and 
what  I  think  is  a  very  fine  report  that 
is  available  to  them.  They  will  find  there 
the  rationale  for  the  decisions  that  have 
to  be  made. 

There  is  $74.1  billion  in  this  bill.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  there  will  be  a  draw-down 
on  unobligated  balances  of  about  $2  6 
million,  so  that  this  bUl  does  contem- 
plate, as  I  Interpret  It.  an  obligation  of 
approximately  $76.7  billion  in  this  fiscal 
year.  It  provides  uniformed  manpower 
strength  for  our  Armed  Services  of  ap- 
proximately 2.150,000.  This  Is  a  reduc- 
tion of  something  over  50,000  from  the 
manpower  levels  that  had  been  submit- 
ted by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Of 
this  about  43.000  in  reductions  was  man- 
dated by  the  authorizing  committee.  In 
addition,  there  are  various  actions  taken 
In  the  personnel  sections  of  this  bill  which 
will  require  another  10,000  to  15.000  re- 
duction in  personnel;  so  I  believe  Just  in 
round  numt)ers  this  bill  represents  a  re- 
duction In  overall  uniformed  personnel 
strength  of  about  53.000  from  the  figure 
that  was  contemplated  in  the  Defense 
Department. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  defense  appropriation  bCl  that 
Is  based  upon  the  volunteer  Armed 
Forces  concept.  It  does  envision  the  re- 
tainment  and  the  recruitment  of  men  in 
the  armed  services  on  a  purely  volun- 
teer ba-sis. 

There  have  been  reservations  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  by  members  of  our  com- 
mittee. They  were  expressed  here  earlier 
this  afternoon  about  the  prospects  for  the 
success  of  the  all -volunteer  force.  But, 
this  bill  does  reflect  the  will  of  Congress 
as  enacted  into  law  that  the  volunteer 
concept  shall  be  made  to  work,  and  so  in 
an  effort  to  make  it  work,  while  we  could 
find  In  our  hearings  many  bases  for  criti- 
cism of  the  recruitment  programs,  and 
I  suppose  that  there  are  bases  for  .some 
of  the  allegations  that  have  been  made 
in  wasteful  and  duplicatorj*  recruiting, 
but  since  this  Is  the  year  of  test  on  this 
volunteer  concept,  we  have  provided  over 
a  half  billion  dollars  for  the  recruitment 
of  men  and  women  into  the  armed 
services. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.   KAZEN.   Mr.   Chairman,   this  Is 


something  all  of  us  worry  about,  the 
quality  of  the  people  that  we  are  getting 
under  the  all-volunteer  service  ccHicept. 
It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  the  services 
are  refusing  to  take  back  some  of  the 
people  that  have  been  out  of  service  for 
a  period  of  6  or  7  or  8  months,  who  have 
made  application  to  reenllst. 

These  are  people  who  have  been  well- 
trained,  who  were  trained  under  the  sys- 
tem when  we  allegedly  had  the  iiighest 
discipline,  the  best  training  available  for 
the  services,  and  yet  the  services  refuse 
to  take  them  back  tmd  instead  recruit 
people  whose  abllltv  at  least  Ls  question- 
able and  for  whom  the  standards  are  be- 
ing lowered. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  sure  I  can  give  the  gen- 
tleman anjrthing  like  an  authoritative 
answer  to  that  question,  but  Just  let  me 
see  if  I  can  try  on  it. 

I  think  p>art  is  explained.  No  1.  by  the 
fact  that  our  Armed  Forces  are  becoming 
more  technical  and  more  specialized,  so 
that  the  man  who  has  been  out  for  a 
period  of  time  and  now  desires  to  come 
back  in  finds  himself  in  a  category  which 
is  probably  not  critical  to  the  Armed 
Forces  at  this  time. 

Second,  we  have  had  the  phenomenon 
we  call  "grade  creep.  "  in  all  levels,  both 
ofBcer  and  enlisted.  We  have  been  trying 
to  deal  with  this  problem  where  the  aver- 
age grade  or  the  average  pay  of  person- 
nel has  continued  to  go  up.  so  I  expect 
this  man  who  has  been  out  for  6  or  7 
years 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  am  talking  about  6  or 
7  months. 

Mr.  DAVTS  of  Wisconsin.  Or  6  or  7 
months,  expects  to  come  back  in  and 
at  a  level  much  higher  than  the  average 
level  of  pay  grade  that  we  feel  that  can 
be  afforded.  Therefore,  this  perhaps  is 
another  factor  which  explains  that. 

To  get  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  have  in  our  report  dealt  with 
this  problem  of  category  4.  and  I  think 
we  have  expressed  ourselves  quite 
strongly  with  regard  to  this.  I  think  we 
can  agree  with  the  concept  now  being 
developed  that  there  Is  nothing  too  es- 
sential or  too  important  about  that  piece 
of  paper,  a  high  school  diploma,  but  I 
do  think  that  the  man's  innate  mental 
capacity,  his  ability  to  learn  and  to  ad- 
vance himself  in  the  service  Is  something 
that  Is  Important.  Therefore,  we  have 
expressed  ourselves  quite  strongly  that 
we  do  not  want  this  recruitment  program 
to  be  entirely  upon  the  basis  of  getting 
a  number  of  bodies  and  grading  the  re- 
cruiters on  that  absis:  that  we  do  expect 
caution  to  enter  into  the  recruitment 
program.s 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood'  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
what  my  friend  really  has  in  mind,  and 
he  is  quite  right,  that  after  a  few  months 
they  want  to  come  b{u;k  In  at  the  grade 
they  went  out.  He  carmot  understand 
why  a  good  man  in  a  short  period  of 
time  who  wants  to  come  back  into  the 
service  in  his  own  grade  cannot  do  so. 
There  is  a  strong  point  there. 

Now,  there  Is  a  strong  point   there. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  DAVTS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  about  as  much  as  I  can 
give  as  an  answer,  I  wiU  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Now,  this  volunteer  concept,  the  cost 
of  recruiting,  the  heavy  amounts  we  pay 
to  get  them  to  reenlist,  the  high  pay 
levels,  these  all  account  for  the  fact,  as 
has  been  mentioned  here,  that  now  60 
cents  out  of  every  Defense  dollar  goes 
Just  to  pay  and  to  enlist  and  to  keep 
people. 

Added  to  these,  we  have  the  rapidly 
expanding  cost  of  paying  the  retirement 
benefits  for  those  who  have  been  in  the 
service.  And  the  number  of  fringe  and 
indirect  costs  that  have  been  mandated 
by  the  Congress  leaves  us  with  a  minor- 
ity in  terms  of  dollars  In  this  biU  on 
which  we  could  exercise  our  Judgment. 
That  minority,  unfortunately.  Is  rep- 
resented by  the  hardware,  the  "guts"  of 
our  Defense  Establishment.  We  have 
made  a  number  of  conscientious  efforts 
to  deal  with  specific  personnel  cost  prob- 
lems, and  the  report  details  the  steps 
which  our  committee  has  taken: 

The  size  and  proliferation  of  head- 
quarters; the  overloading  of  high-rank- 
ing officers;  the  problem  of  flight  pay  for 
those  who  do  not  fly;  the  number  of 
counselors  of  various  kinds  that  are  on 
the  Defense  Department  payroll. 

This  is  not  too  big  an  item  dollarwlse, 
but  Just  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
common  sense,  we  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  size  and  the  cost  of  the  num- 
bers of  bands  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment; the  number  of  enlisted  aides.  The 
Members  will  find  in  our  report  that 
these  numbers  have  been  drastically 
reduced. 

And  there  Is  no  money  in  here  for 
the  training  of  others. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  change-of- 
statlon  costs,  and  those  costs  are  sub- 
stantial. We  have  the  number  of  sedans 
in  the  Armed  Forces;  we  have  the  execu- 
tive dining  rooms. 

Here  again,  this  represents  not  too 
much  in  the  way  of  dollars,  but  we  are 
letting  our  colleagues  know  that  we  do  be- 
come aware  of  these  criticisms  which  are 
leveled  at  the  Defense  Department. 

We  have  the  overseas  dependent  edu- 
cation costs,  where  each  service  has  had 
its  own  program.  The  committee  has  di- 
rected that  these  be  consolidated. 

Next,  we  have  the  space  available 
travel,  which  has  grown  from  a  wartime 
compassionary  service  to  the  point  where 
organizations  have  been  formed  and  lit- 
erature dispensed  encouraging  people,  the 
dependents  and  the  retirees,  and  others, 
to  see  the  world  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers,  without  personal  travel  cost. 

I  mentioned  the  problem  that  we  are 
having  with  retired  pay.  I  think  this  Is 
.something  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees In  this  Congress  are  simply  going 
to  have  to  deal  with. 

We  are  bombarded  on  every  side  by 
the  Issue  of  recomputatlon  and  Increas- 
ing the  amounts  of  benefits.  I  only  issue 
this  as  a  word  of  warning,  because  we 
could  only  make  a  token  reduction,  based 


on  pure  mathematics,  but  as  a  word  of 
warning,  with  the  Increases  which  are 
already  built  into  law,  if  recomputatlon 
were  to  be  added  to  that,  as  some  people 
continually  demand,  \\e  can  expect  $43 
billion  to  be  the  cost  for  this  Item  alone 
In  the  year  2000. 

Our  committee  report  last  year  doc- 
umented that  matter  and  it  continues  to 
be  a  matter  of  concern.  We  have  ap- 
proached the  $5  bililon  level  In  this  year's 
bill. 

With  regard  to  hardware,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  deferrals  and  reduc- 
tions, but  I  can  recall  only  two  programs 
that  have  been  actually  terminated.  One 
of  them  is  the  site  defense  and  the  other 
is  Project  Sanguine. 

We  did  take  the  initiative,  along  with 
our  coworkers  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  of  continuing  a  program 
tliat  the  Defense  Department  suggested 
be  terminated,  and  that  was  the  px-ocure- 
ment  of  the  F-lllF  at  a  cost  of  $152  mil- 
lion for  12  of  these  plane:,  in  order  to 
keep  the  line  open,  because  I  think 
a  great  many  people  who  have  talked 
so  glibly  about  the  E-1  have  the  impres- 
sion that  we  alreacl>-  have  a  B-1  and  we 
do  not  need  to  keep  the  F-111.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  talking  about  a  plane  that 
will  be  available  to  us  some  time  in  the 
1980's.  It  did  appear  even  though  the 
initiative  did  not  come  from  the  Defense 
Department  that  the  better  part  of  com- 
monsense  dictated  that  we  continue  the 
F-111  line  in  operation. 

In  summary.  I  suggest  to  you,  my  col- 
leagues, that  this  bill  has  been  con- 
sidered in  detail  and  in  depth  by  a  group 
of  12  men  dedicated  to  their  work  with 
the  support  of  an  effective  staff.  We  spent 
4  full  days  of  free  discussion,  in  the 
give  and  take  of  markup  sessions,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many,  many  days  that  were 
spent  in  the  interrogation  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  biU  as  our  subcommittee  has  pre- 
sented it  to  you. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
Bo^ ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  bill  which  I  believe 
represents  an  outstanding  effort  by  the 
committee  to  begin  to  deal  with  waste 
and  duplication  in  defense  spending. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  future  Congresses  as  the  attempt 
continues  to  trim  defense  spending  to  a 
more  rational  level.  Though  I  support 
this  bUl,  I  wiU  nonetheless  support  sev- 
eral amendments  which  I  believe  should 
be  adopted  by  the  House,  and  I  shall 
offer  at  least  one  amendment  m5-self.  I 
shall  explain  the  amendment  in  detail 
when  we  reach  those  sections  of  the  bill 
during  amendments. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  this 
committee  shouldered  its  responsibilities 
squarely  in  dealing  with  several  sensi- 
tive and  controversial  subjects.  First.  I 
believe  that  keeping  the  A-10  program 
viable  was  an  act  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  many  committee  members  despite 
well-organized  and  well-muscled  at- 
tempts to  kill  it.  I  would  hope  the  House 
later  today  would  do  the  same. 

The   committee   also   dealt   with   the 


CHAMPUS  program  and  recognized  its 
potential  inadequacies,  particularly  in 
large  population  centers.  The  decision 
of  the  committee  to  retain  the  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital  in  operation  for  another 
year  was  a  proper  step  in  \1ew  of  the 
CHAMPUS  program  problems.  I  believe. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  for  their  outstanding 
work  on  this  bill,  and  I  believe  particular 
appreciation  should  be  extended  to  the 
committee  staff  which  each  year  labors 
to  cuU  fact  from  fancy  spread  before 
them  by  Defense  I>epartment  specialists 
who  outnumt)er  our  staff  by  30  to  1. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  is 
no  cure-all  for  our  defense  problems.  As 
I  noted  In  my  separate  views  in  the  re- 
port, that  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  military  services  are  passing 
through  a  difficult  time  period.  This  Is  a 
period  of  transition  for  the  Defense  es- 
tablishment. The  active  combat  par- 
ticipation of  U.S.  military  forces  in 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
concluded.  No  clear-cut  \1ctory  for 
American  arms  was  forthcoming  from 
the  vast  expenditures  of  men  and  mon- 
eys in  that  conflict.  There  exists  today 
in  Southeast  Asia  at  best  an  uneasy  truce. 
U.S.  arms  were  never  able  to  denj*  large 
segments  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  enemy. 
Some  have  called  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment a  victory  for  the  United  SUtes 
since  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  was 
not,  at  the  time  we  withdrew  our  forces, 
overrun  by  the  military  forces  of  North 
Vietnam.  Others  feel  that  this  was  the 
first  real  loss  of  a  war  in  the  historj-  of 
the  United  States  since  we  were  not  able 
to  protect  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
from  enemy  attack  from  the  outside  nor 
were  we  able  to  repel  all  enemy  forces 
witliin  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam. 
Whatever  one's  view  of  the  war  might 
be.  it  would  be  generally  agreed  by  those 
who  are  close  to  the  situation  that  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  was  a  traumatic 
experience  for  our  military  forces 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  moving  away  from  a  longtime  de- 
pendence on  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  personnel  to  fill  the  rankf  We 
are  moving  into  the  era  of  the  Ail-Volun- 
teer Force.  The  success  of  this  transition 
is  far  from  assured.  It  may  well  be  that 
considering  many  factors,  including  the 
long  and  largely  unsuccessful  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  that  too  high  a  percent- 
age of  those  entering  the  military  service 
under  the  All-Volunteer  Force  concept 
may  be  dropouts  from  a  competitive 
civilian  society.  Already  there  has  been 
difficulty  in  attracting  the  numbers  of 
quaUty  people  desired  and  moves  have 
been  made  to  lessen  the  mental  and  edu- 
cational requirements  for  those  who 
would  enter  the  service.  This  Is  a  short- 
sighted policy  which  in  the  long  term  will 
seriously  degrade  the  effectiveness  of  our 
fighting  forces.  The  kind  of  personnel 
needed  will  not  be  attracted  to  military 
service  if  the  ranks  are  overloaded  with 
ineffective  individuals. 

We  have  experienced  a  serious  erosion 
of  civilian  control  of  the  military  forces. 
In  part,  this  was  brought  about  by  the 
failure  of  the  administration  this  year 
to  fill  high  level  vacancies  expeditiously. 
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even  at  the  level  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. We  entered  the  year  with  Secre- 
tary Laird,  who  was  followed  for  a  few 
months  by  Secretary  Richardson,  who 
was  replaced  by  Secretary  Schlesinger. 
Many  of  the  most  Important  civilian 
jobs  In  the  Department  of  Defense  were 
not  flUed  six  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Presidential  term.  Most  of 
the  top  civilian  personnel  have  now  been 
named  and  are  on  the  job.  It  Is  hoped 
that  In  time  their  efforts  can  restore  the 
proper  balance  of  civilian  and  military 
control.  Not  enough  time  hais  passed  to 
t>e  sure  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

There  continues  to  be  serious  deficien- 
cies In  management  by  military  person- 
nel. The  services  continue  to  rotate  such 
personnel  with  an  eye  primarily  to 
spreading  the  good  jobs  around  as  much 
as  possible  and  following  prescribed 
routes  toward  promotion.  Not  enough 
thought  is  given  to  creating  sufQclent 
stability  In  key  job  areas  and  to  having 
trained,  experienced  personnel  available 
to  make  Important  decisions.  We  have 
many  very  fine  managers  In  the  military 
who  have  been  frustrated  In  their  efforts 
to  provide  good  management  by  the  per- 
sonnel policies  of  the  services. 

The  Defense  budget  continues  to  rise 
but  our  military  strength  does  not.  More 
and  more  of  the  Defense  doUar  is  spent 
for  things  which  do  not  directly  trans- 
late Into  military  effectiveness.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  this  year  about 
the  use  of  enlisted  personnel  as  servants, 
about  the  automobiles  and  drivers  avail- 
able to  military  personnel,  about  free 
travel  worldwide  for  military  personnel 
and  their  families,  both  active  and  re- 
tired, for  vacation  purposes,  and  about 
the  heavy  expenditures  In  the  training 
of  personnel  for  jobs  which  they  either 
never  perform  or  perform  for  only  a  brief 
period  of  time.  The  taxpayers'  money 
is  spent  on  hiring  civilians  to  do  KP  The 
taxpayers'  money  is  spent  on  headquart- 
ers commands  with  large  staffs  and  no 
real  function  The  taxpayers'  money  Is 
spent  on  training  of  Individuals  In  jobs 
they  want  to  do  when  they  leave  the 
military  service  and  never  use  the  train- 
ing while  In  the  military  service  The 
taxpayers'  money  Is  spent  on  sending 
dependents  of  military  personnel  all  over 
the  world  In  areas  where.  If  conflict  oc- 
curred, the  dependents  would  be  In  grave 
personal  danger  and  would  create  a 
severe  military  liability. 

It  would  ordinarily  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  Defense  budget  would 
have  been  reduced  this  year  from  the 
amount  requested  In  the  previous  fiscal 
year  We  no  longer  are  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam  and  the  approximately  $25  bil- 
lion we  were  spending  annually  In  that 
effort  Is  no  longer  being  spent  for  that 
purpose.  There  have  been  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  limiting  anUbal- 
llstlc  missile  forces  and  offensive  stra- 
tegic mlssUes.  There  have  been  reduc- 
tions In  the  numbers  of  military  person- 
nel. But  instead  of  being  reduced,  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  was  Increased. 
Instead  of  taUclni?  about  military  re- 
quirements, the  Department  of  Defense 
talks  about  a  percentage  of  the  groas  na- 
tional product  and  tries  to  persuade 
Congress  that  by  some  divine  right,  a 


certain  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  each  yesu-  should  be  given  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  its  purposes. 
Instead  of  trying  to  save  money  when  we 
are  not  at  war,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense tries  to  spend  more  money  and 
points  to  the  declining  percentage  of  the 
total  Federal  budget  which  Is  given  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  a  justifi- 
cation. The  facts  are  that  Defense  ex- 
penditures have  not  decreased,  but  only 
that  spending  In  other  areas  has  In- 
creased more  rapidly. 

A    review    in    depth    of    the   Defense 
budget  leaves  the  feeling  that  there  Is  no 
strong  overall  guidance.  That  individual 
organizations  and  parts  of  organizations 
are  given  great  latitude  In  demanding 
and  receiving  the  personnel  and  moneys 
they  desire.  The  military  services  dupli- 
cate the  weapons  of  one  another  and 
compete  directly  for  the  same  personnel. 
As  the  effectiveness  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment   decreases,    the    demands    for 
more  money  Increase,  It  Is  almost  as  If 
money  is  poured  on  a  difficult  situation 
much  as  a  poultice  is  applied  to  a  wound. 
Any  crisis  in  the  world  Is  used  as  a  rea- 
son to  Increase  Defense  spending    The 
holding  of  troops  on  a  limited  alert  for  a 
few  days  brings  stories  of  the  need  for 
vast  sums  in  addition  to  the  almost  $80 
billion  already  In  the  budget.  It  appears 
as  If  the  military  establishment  has  been 
seriously  hurt  by  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia,  It  seems  that  the  pride  has  gone  out 
of  the  military  system,  that  love  of  coun- 
try has  been  replaced  as  a  motivation, 
and  that  the  planning  for  the  next  pay 
raise   Is   given  higher  priority   than   Is 
planning  for  possible  military  campaigns. 
History  has   taught  again  and  again 
that  mlbtary  forces  depend  on  many  fac- 
tors other  than  numbers  of  personnel  and 
quantity  of  material.  Morale  and  leader- 
ship are  essential  to  military  effective- 
ness. In  the  dangerous  world  In  which 
we  live  today,  we  need  a  fully  effective 
military  establishment.  It  is  hoped  that 
we  can  have  one  as  soon  as  possible. 

Congress  has  a  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  provide  for  the  military  forces 
and  to  review  the  effectiveness  of  the 
military-.  The  leadership  that  is  needed 
to  modernize  and  upgrade  the  military 
should  and  must  come  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  oflBclals  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  must  be  encouraged 
to  reconsider  the  monetar>'  requirements 
as  well  as  the  future  direction  of  the  De- 
partment by  objectively  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  past  and  present  pro- 
grams and  the  scope  of  future  projects. 
If  this  kind  of  reevaluatlon  replaces  the 
existing  tendency  to  simply  ask  for  as 
much  money  as  possible  to  fund  as  many 
new  projects  as  possible,  then  the  entire 
Nation  win  benefit.  If  this  new  leader- 
ship Is  not  forthcoming  from  the  Depart- 
ment. Congress  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  legislate  a  drastically  curtailed  pro- 
gram for  the  Department  In  the  years 
ahead. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  myself  and  my  colleague.  Mr  Ouimo 
Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
Mr.  PiYNT*  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, who  has  been  very  active  In  de- 
fense matters  throughout  his  career  here. 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have 
heard  from  nearly  every  speaker  thus  far 
and  you  wlU  hear  from  other  speakers 
who  su"e  to  follow  that  this  is  an  appro- 
priation bill  of  substantial  magnitude.  It 
Is  one  of  the  largest  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  ever  brought  to 
the  floor. 

It  has  been  said  with  accuracy  that 
before  this  fiscal  year  is  over  the  total 
budget  request  and  the  final  action  on 
appropriation  bills  for  the  DOD  may  well 
exceed  $87  billion  and  could  go  as  high  as 
$90  billion.  This  Includes  not  only  the 
contents  of  this  bill  and  the  supplement 
to  this  bill,  but  It  also  Includes  other 
Items  essential  to  national  defense  which 
are  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  but  are  included  in  other  appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  many  people 
have  asked  over  the  past  few  months,  as 
they  asked  before  the  end  of  the  South- 
east Asian  war,  what  size  peace  dividend 
are  we  going  to  get  when  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  Is  over  How  much  can  we 
reduce  our  military  spending? 

The  answer  Ls  practically  none.  Be- 
cause, In  an  effort  to  promote  and  en- 
courage the  All-Volunteer  Force  concept 
.It  has  been  necessary  to  fimd  in  this  and 
related  bUls  suh-itantlal  additional 
amounts  for  military  personnel,  both 
uniformed  and  civilian.  Part  of  this  is, 
of  course,  due  solely  to  Inflation,  It  Is 
also  due,  in  large  measure,  to  carrying 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  In  rais- 
ing military  pay  allowances  because  if 
we  are  to  attract  suitable  personnel  to 
supply  the  manpower  for  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  uniformed  services  must  be 
able  to  compete  In  the  labor  market  with 
all  other  segments  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Therefore,  this  year  we  bring  to  you  a 
bill  In  which  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
entire  $74  billion  appropriation  Is  ear- 
marked for  personnel  pay  and  allow- 
ances. 
There  Is  no  way  to  get  around  that. 
Quite  frankly.  I  wish  that  we  had  been 
able.  In  addition  to  providing  additional 
pay  for  personnel,  uniformed  and  civil- 
ian, to  provide  more  money  than  we  did 
for  research  and  development,  which  Is 
really  our  Insurance  for  the  future. 

I  wish  that  we  had  been  able  to  put  in 
more  money  for  procurement  of  badly 
needed  Items  of  equipment  In  each  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

But  there  are  guidelines  laid  down  for 
the  total  amount  of  this  bill,  and  we  have 
made  an  effort  to  stay  reasonably  within 
those  giUdellnes. 

We  have  considered  the  areas  In  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  other  areas  where  we 
can  reduce  costs  without  receiving  readi- 
ness and  we  have  successfully  reduced 
some  personnel  expenditures  which  we 
did  not  consider  to  be  essential.  We  have 
provided  In  the  language  of  the  bill  that 
none  of  the  services  can  enlist  more  than 
45  percent  of  non-high-school  graduates 
We  have  provided  that  not  more  than  18 
percent  of  non-prlor-service  enlist- 
ments can  be  In  the  mental  category  IV, 
Many  people  say  that  many  non-high- 
school  graduates  and  category  IV's  make 
good  soldiers,  and  some  of  them  mature 
into  outstanding  leaders.  I  do  not  dls- 
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pute  this.  It  may  well  be  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  figures  made  available  to  us 
for  the  first  9  months  of  calendar 
year  1973  show  that  In  one  branch  of  the 
services  approximately  88.000  first-term 
enlistees  entered  that  service  and  during 
that  same  period  of  time  approximately 
28.000  members  of  that  same  service 
have  been  given  early  discharges  for  rea- 
sons of  unfitness  for  military  service,  un- 
suitabllity.  conviction  by  court-martial, 
conviction  by  civil  courts,  for  the  good 
of  the  service,  and  punitive  discharges. 

When  we  have  approximately  one- 
third  as  many  going  out  on  early  dis- 
charge as  we  have  coming  In  as  non- 
prlor-servlce  enlistees.  It  means  we  are 
wasting  about  one- third  of  the  money 
for  that  period  of  time  for  the  personnel 
in  those  particular  grades,  which  money 
could  be  used. 

We  feel  that  It  has  become  imperative 
that  we  incorporate  into  the  general  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  the  requirement  that 
no  more  than  45  percent  of  nonprlor 
service  enlistments  In  any  service  can  be 
non -high-school  graduates,  and  not 
more  than  18  percent  can  fall  into  men- 
tal category  IV. 

With  regard  to  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation,  I  wish  that  we  could 
have  provided  the  full  $8V2  billion  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  this  particular  title  of  this  bUl,  but 
we  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
some  reductions  In  order  to  stay  within 
the  guidelines  which  the  committee  set 
for  itself.  The  money  that  we  expend  for 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion Is  the  insurance  for  the  future  lor 
providing  modern  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  2  addiUonal  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  refer  very  briefiy  to  two  Items  In 
the  procurement  title  of  this  bill  where 
the  committee  hopefully  in  Its  wisdom 
and  judgment  has  added  approximately 
$238  million.  One  of  those  Items  is  for  a 
continuation  of  the  procurement  of  F- 
111  attack  aircraft.  This  Is  the  best  mod- 
em attack  aircraft  that  we  have  at  this 
time.  I  have  not  always  been  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  this  aircraft, 
but  it  has  proven  Itself  In  combat  and 
In  training,  and  as  long  as  we  may  have 
the  possibility  of  delays  due  to  cost  and 
other  factors  in  bringing  the  B-1  bomber 
into  the  Air  Porce  inventory,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
tinue procurement  of  the  P-111. 

The  second  major  Item  that  the  sub- 
committee added  on  Is  for  two  nuclear- 
powered  DLON's  which  are  referred  to 
as  nuclear-powered  frigates.  The  pri- 
mary purposes  of  these  frigates  will  be 
to  provide  point  protection  for  the  nu- 
clear-powered carriers.  Without  the  pro- 
tection which  these  nuclear-powered 
frigates  can  provide,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  nuclear-powered  carriers  would  be 
substantially  reduced 

In  addition  to  that  point  protection 
for  the  carriers,  these  DLGN's  are  the 
modem-day  equivalent  of  both  the  old 
light  cruLsers  and  heavy  cruisers. 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore    (Mr. 
CXIX 2437— Part  28 


SisK ) ,  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
additional  minutes, 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  yielding 
and  I  also  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  giving  the  gentleman  more 
time. 

I  note  on  pages  688.  689.  and  690  of 
part  7.  entitled  "Research.  Development, 
Tests,  and  Evaluation"  of  the  hearings 
there  Is  a  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man now  occupying  the  well  of  the  House 
and  Dr.  Waterman  and  Admiral  Lyon 
on  the  "Design-to-Cost  Concept"  and 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Trident 
program. 

As  I  read  this  colloquy  I  interpret  It 
to  mean  that  the  testimony  given  to  the 
gentleman  In  response  to  his  questions 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  development 
costs  of  the  Trident  missile  have  been 
met,  were  under  the  target  estimates, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  additional 
costs  to  be  paid  for  development  and 
consequently  no  need  to  come  back  for 
an  increase  in  appropriations  for  that 
purpose,  nor  are  we  programing  for  that 
purpose. 

Is  my  Interpretation  of  the  gentle- 
man's colloquy  correct? 

Mr.  FL"YNT,  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman, in  general  I  think  his  interpre- 
tation is  correct.  However  the  Trident 
system  Is  designed  to  performance  goals, 
not  to  cost. 

The  gentleman  from  California  Is 
of  course  well  aware  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  reduce  this 
year's  procurement  budget  request  for 
the  Trident  submarine  by  $240  million. 
This  decision  was  made  after  consulta- 
tion with  both  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  the  Na\T, 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  program 
would  not  be  harmed  by  the  deletion  of 
these  funds.  The  objective  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  reduce  the  degree  of  con- 
currency In  the  procurement  of  Trident 
submarines,  as  is  pointed  out  in  detail  in 
the  committee  report. 

I  would  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  I  recognize  his 
Interest  in  this  particular  item,  that  if  It 
should  become  necessarj-  to  meet  certain 
target  goals  in  the  progress  of  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  system,  that  we  would,  of 
course,  entertain  a  further  request  at 
that  time.  We  feel  we  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  as  they  are  pres- 
ently known.  If  we  find  later  on  In  this 
fiscal  year  that  we  have  not  provided  an 
adequate  amount  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  an  ongoing  Trident  submarine 
program,  I  am  sure  we  will  entertain  the 
request  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  hope  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  bear  In  mind  these 
representations  that  were  made  by  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  and  that  they  will 
very  carefully  add  expanded  requests  for 
research  and  development  and  test  and 
evaluation  funds  on  the  Trident  system. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr,  Wyman). 

Mr.  '.VYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  with  as  dedi- 
cated and  capable  a  group  of  colleagues 
as  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  to  know 
and  with  as  competent  a  staff  as  It  Is 
possible  to  assemble. 

The  senior  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee have  been  on  this  subcommittee 
for  many  more  years  than  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  this  Mouse.  They 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  defense  needs 
of  this  country.  It  is  a  valuable  experience 
to  learn  from  them  in  each  year  s  pro- 
tracted executive  and  public  sessions. 

I  want  to  make,  now,  a  few  general 
observations  about  this  bill  and  about 
the  general  situation  of  our  national  de- 
fense posture.  To  me  as  I  look  at  the 
world  and  what  is  going  on  m  it,  we  face  a 
very  serious  situation  in  relation  to  the 
security  and  the  future  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  is  underiimded 
in  terms  of  the  defense  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion by  on  the  order  of  S20  billion.  We 
are  in  a  strategically  tactically  and  mlll- 
tarUy  impossible  situation  in  so  many 
parts  01  the  world  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  grasp  the  long-range  signif- 
icance of  this  dismal  truth.  The  6lh 
Fleet,  long  a  mainstay  of  defense  opera- 
tions at  sea  in  the  Mediterranean,  prob- 
ably could  not  last  15  hours  if  anything 
all  out  should  break  out  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Between  the  sophisticated  mis- 
silery which  has  been  referred  to  earlier 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the 
strategic  disadvantage  of  massive  land- 
b£ised  aircraft  in  the  area,  the  vlabihty 
of  this  force  is  dubious  to  say  the  least. 

We  are  in  a  situation  in  this  coimtrv* 
where  our  ships  are  down,  our  planes  are 
down,  our  submarines  are  down  in  com- 
parison with  the  Soviets  under  the  SALT 
agreements.  We  are  spending  60  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  we  appropriate  for 
personnel  costs.  Including  some  of  the 
frills  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  earlier  made  reference,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  gets  70  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  that  they  spend  in  rubles 
for  their  defense.  We  get  40  cents  for  each 
of  our  defense  dollars,  not  70  cents. 

If  this  disadvantage  is  long  continued, 
it  suggests  that  we  are  going  to  be  at  ever- 
increasing  disadvantage  defensewlse.  In 
the  necessary  nuts  and  bolts  of  procure- 
ment and  research. 

Further  compounding  this  fiscal 
dilemma  the  all-volunteer  army  is  not 
working.  No  matter  what  claims  are 
made  by  the  more  optimistic  advocates  of 
it  in  earlier  days,  we  are  not  getting  the 
necessarj-  personnel  in  terms  of  qualifica- 
tions, either  mental  or  in  some  respects 
physical. 

In  terms  of  add-on  defense  costs  of  the 
Nation  this  seems  as  wasteful  as  requir- 
ing every  automobile  in  the  Nation  to 
have  emission  controls  even  though  half 
of  them  are  operated  In  p^rts  of  this 
country  that  have  no  real  nee^  for  emis- 
sion controls  whatsoever.  In  the  face  of 
a  growing  gasoline  shortage  people  won- 
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der  why  the  Conjpress  or  the  executive 
branch  does  not  have  enough  sense  to 
face  up  to  the  waste  that  Is  apparent  In 
this  sort  of  thing. 

There  has  be«a  reference  to  weaponry 
of  a  sophisticated  type  that  were  given 
by  the  Soviets  to  the  Arab  bloc,  In  the 
Israeli-Arab  conflict.  It  Is  dismaying  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  such 
equipment  in  being,  or  an  offsetting 
capability. 

The  answer  to  the  volunteer  Army  Is 
undoubtedly  the  eventual  resumption  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  way  to  avoid  this  If  we  are 
to  have  that  kind  of  personnel  In  the 
military  we  require  for  combat  readi- 
ness. 

It  Is  ImperaUve  that  the  Nation  pro- 
vide qualified  persormel  In  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  Eventually,  to 
get  costs  down  we  look  toward  fewer,  yet 
higlily  qualified  men  with  better  training 
and  more  sophisticated  weapons  Denied 
funding  In  the  current  bill  \i  a  pet  project 
of  the  chief  of  naval  operations  called 
the  sea  control  ship.  This  was  a  minia- 
ture carrier  that  he  felt  would  be  at  least 
worth  experimenting  with  to  keep  the 
sealanes  open.  Yet  even  the  funds  for 
a  test  vessel  have  been  denied  although 
the  problem  of  the  vulneraibUlty  of  our 
sealanes  is  undeniable  where  another 
major  superpower  has  more  submarines 
than  we  have;  Is  building  more  sub- 
marines than  we  have;  is  building  faster 
submarines  that  we  have,  and  threatens 
the  sealanes  for  the  tankers  that  must 
dehver  oil  to  us  from  the  faraway  places 
in  the  world  where  It  is  available.  An 
antisubmarine  warfare  capability  In  this 
countrj-  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Is  currently  available  Is  urgently  needed. 
It  should  be  funded  in  tills  bill.  It  Is  not 
adequately  funded  In  this  biill 

It  seems  a  little  Inconsistent  to  note 
support  for  almost  %Z  billion  of  reduc- 
tions m  this  bin  while  commenting  that 
broad  defense  needs  are  under-funded 
on  the  order  of  $20  billion.  It  Is  not  in- 
consistent because  the  innovative  sug- 
gestions and  requests  for  the  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  to  meet  these  challenges 
have  not  been  forthcoming  to  us  from  the 
Defense  Department.  If  they  ask  smd 
justify  we  will  appropriate.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  sea-control  siiip  is  Just  such  am 
Innovative  proposal  and  should  have 
been  funded  on  a  trial  ba&is. 

We  need  new  innovative,  foreslghted 
research  and  development  proposals  from 
the  Pentagon  glvmg  this  countr>-  the 
military  capability  to  respond  and  de- 
stroy and  to  exceed  in  technolog>-  and  m 
destruct  capability  the  more  modem 
weapons  developed  by  possible  opponents 
that  have  been  demonstrated  In  the  re- 
cent Middle  East  conflict  and  in  test 
firings. 

I  feel  It  to  be  my  obligation  to  say,  In 
the  course  of  this  general  debate,  that  m 
the  opinion  of  this  Member  of  the  De- 
fense Committee,  this  Nation  Is  under- 
armed,  underplaned.  undershlpped.  and 
underresearched.  and  that  the  present 
national  defense  poeture  and  capability 
of  the  Nation  la  exceedingly  vulnerable 
Unless  we  get  on  with  spending  a  great 
deal  more  attention  to  defense  needs  In 
this  Congress,  and  increasing  some  of 


the  more  meaningful  capabilities  of  our 
technology  In  this  direction,  we  are 
literally  endangering  the  safety  and  lives 
of  the  future  generations  for  which  in 
the  process  of  government  we  are  re- 
sponsible at  this  hour  In  the  offices  we 
occupy. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Glumo> 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman,  as  the 
newest  Member  of  this  subcommittee.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  exchange  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  floor  some  of  the 
things  which  I  have  learned  this  year 
and  which  are  of  concern  to  me 

I  want  to  commend  my  chairman  and 
all  of  the  Members  of  a  very  hardwork- 
ing subcommittee  which  started  hear- 
ings in  Januar>'  and  then  began  hear- 
ings on  the  regular  budget  later  in  April, 
which  hearings  continued  through  the 
months  until  a  week  or  two  ago  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  pay  my  respects  also  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  finest  staff  that 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with, 
and  that  is  the  staff  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  These  men 
have  a  real  grasp  of  this  verv  compli- 
cated and  difficult  subject  of  defense, 
and  they  are  to  be  commended  Although 
few  In  number,  they  have  a  massive  Job 
to  master  and  to  understand,  and  they  do 
It  well. 

I  would  hke  to  give  Just  some  of  my 
observations  as  I  see  them  after  serving 
for  this  past  year  on  this  subcommittee, 
although  my  interests  in  iefense  go  back 
to  the  days  of  World  War  IT  and  even 
before  that. 

I  would  like  to  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
Wyman)  has  Just  completed  saying.  I 
am  terribly,  terribly  concerned  about  the 
defense  posture  of  the  United  States 
We  are  not  spending,  as  our  chairman 
stated  in  the  opening  remarks.  Just  the 
$74  5  billion  in  this  bill 

The  total  package  of  defense  will  be 
In  excess  undoubtedly  of  $86  billion  or 
$87  billion,  and  It  could  go  as  high  as  $90 
billion  And  yet  we  are  not  getting  an 
adequate  defense,  in  my  opinion,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  Members. 

If  we  do  not  begin  to  concern  ourselves 
with  this  fact  In  Congress,  as  we  must, 
and  as  we  must  begin  to  do  today,  noth- 
ing is  going  to  be  done  to  change  this 
downward  trend  in  America's  ability  to 
defend  herself. 

Sure,  we  could  add  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  Defense  budget:  we 
could  add  another  $10  billion,  another  $20 
billion,  another  $30  bUUon.  There  Is  no 
end  to  what  we  could  add.  hoping  that 
we  would  get  better  R.  &  D ,  better  re- 
sults In  procurement,  and  more  efficient 
weapons  of  all  types. 

However.  In  the  practical  and  real 
world  in  which  we  live,  we  know  that  we 
are  not  going  to  add  these  figures  or  these 
amounts  to  our  Defense  posture,  certain- 
ly not  his  year,  nor  am  I  sufreesting  that 
we  should  Instead.  I  think  that  we  must 
do  something  which  Is  much  more  diffi- 
cult, and  that  Is  to  really  try  to  regain 
congressional,  civilian  control  over  our 
Defense  establishment  so  that  we  can  get 
them  back  on  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
right  track. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  highest  re- 


gard and  the  highest  respect  for  many  of 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  In  our 
Armed  Forces  I  think  they  are  dedicated 
people,  people  who  are  trying  to  do  a  Job. 
But  over  the  years  and  over  the  decades, 
particularly  since  the  end  of  the  last 
great  World  War.  there  has  been  increas- 
ingly a  bureaucratic  approach  that  has 
crept  into  our  Defense  system,  as  indeed 
It  has  crept  into  ever>-  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  has  grown 
and  grown  and  grown  In  defense  until 
now  I  get  the  feeling  that  the  tall  Is 
wagging  the  dog.  I  get  the  feeling  that 
there  Is  an  overconcem  with  the  extra- 
neous and  nonmllltary  rights  and  bene- 
fits In  many  Instances:  Retirement  paj-, 
security,  good  Jobs,  and  an  avoidance  of 
the  tough  and  difficult  decisions  and  the 
tough  and  difficult  Jobs. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  .seriously  concern- 
ed about  the  Volunteer  Armed  Forces 
concept.  I  went  to  Germany  this  fall  and 
visited  the  troops  I  spent  literally  all  of 
my  time  In  Germany  with  them.  How- 
ever. I  am  terribly  concerned  about  the 
Volunteer  Army. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  any  quick,  snap 
Judgment.  It  has  only  been  In  existence 
about  a  year  or  so.  but  I  will  issue  a 
warning  tind  however  I  will  say  that  I 
truly  do  not  believe  that  the  volunteer 
army  Is  going  to  work. 

We  are  in  the  days  of  highly  sophisti- 
cated needs  In  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
when  we  see  the  quaUty  of  Individuals 
who  are  being  attracted  Into  our  Armed 
Forces,  we  must  become  concerned  that 
It  Is  not  going  to  work.  This  Is  my  opin- 
ion, and  It  concerns  me. 

Our  Army  In  Europe,  albeit  I  realize  it 
Is  a  peacetime  Army,  does  not  strike 
me  as  having  the  necessary  proficiency  to 
be  a  first-rate  Army. 

We  can  kid  ourselves  In  thLs  country 
and  the  people  can  kid  themselves.  If  they 
wish,  that  we  can  have  the  strongest  de- 
fense In  the  world  without  making  sacri- 
fices. 

But  I  submit  that  we  cannot,  and  we 
must  begin  to  take  corrective  measures 
to  make  our  Armed  Forces  lean  and 
tough  We  must  make  It  truly  an  armed 
force  rather  than  the  many  faceted  non- 
armed  forces-related  things  It  Ls  today. 
I  see  extreme  examples  of  waste 
and  wheel -spinning  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices There  are  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  sitting  in  funds  no  longer  needed 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  requested 
the  monev  from  Congress,  but  repro- 
gramed  Into  Items  for  which  they  never 
orglnally  sought  congressional  author- 
ization. 

You  might  call  It  a  kitty  or  a  slush 
fund  except  that  It  runs  Into  the  billions 
of  dollars,  and  In  my  opinion  It  Is  too 
large  to  be  called  a  kitty. 

We  have  to  regain  control  over  these 
funds.  We  really  have  to.  as  a  Congress, 
concern  ourselves  with  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  about  our  Armed  Forces.  We 
have  to  begin  doing  it  today.  We  cannot 
put  It  off  nor  must  we  put  It  off. 

We  have  made  some  modest  ap- 
proaches to  it  In  this  budget.  I  think 
we  could  have  made  more.  I  think  we 
could  have  found  more  areas  to  reduce 
the  budget,  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  the  capability  of  the  Armed  Forces 
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to  have  the  means  of  defending  the 
United  States  but  to  compel  the  Armed 
Forces  In  the  only  way  in  which  any 
governmental  agency,  defense  or  other- 
wise, understands  and  that  Is  through 
the  power  of  the  purse,  that  they  have 
to  get  back  to  their  original  and  primary 
mission. 

The  original  and  primary  mission  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  have 
the  combat  capability  to  defend  the 
United  States;  not  to  be  an  educational 
agency;  not  to  be  a  social  service  agency; 
not  to  do  aU  of  those  things  which  cost 
millions  of  dollars  and  which  we  are 
now  forcing  the  Defense  Department  to 
do  and  which  have  literally  nothing  to 
do  with  the  defense  of  the  United  Stales. 

We  have  been  fooling  ourselves  for  a 
long  time.  We  have  to  start  regaining 
control  over  the  funds  which  we  give  to 
Defense  to  make  sure  that  they  confine 
themselves  to  their  primary  mission  and 
objective,  which  Is  the  safekeeping  and 
safeguarding  of  the  United  States. 

So.  if  later  on  you  will  hear  of  some 
amendments  that  Mr.  Addabbo  and  I 
have,  I  want  to  assure  you  it  Is  for  this 
purpose  of  regaining  civilian  congres- 
sional control  over  Defense  and  not  to 
impede  in  any  way  the  ability  and  capa- 
bility of  the  Defense  Department  with 
regard  to  Its  real  primary-  mission. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  a  lit- 
tle bit  disturbed  today  to  find  so  few  peo- 
ple in  the  Chamber  listening  to  the  dis- 
sertations that  are  accompanying  this 
bill. 

When  I  hear  speakers  at  the  rostrum 
saying  that  we  are  spending  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  armed  services 
that  are  not  related  to  defense,  I  wonder 
why  these  things  have  not  been  brought 
to  our  attention  before  by  the  Members 
who  are  speaking  today.  We  have  meet- 
ings periodically  In  a  room  over  In  the 
Raybum  Building  known  as  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  room  where  we  en- 
tertain many  and  sundry  types  of  wit- 
nesses who  come  in  with  documented  evi- 
dence £is  to  uhat  they  believe  to  be  the 
best  way  to  expend  the  taxpayers"  money 
for  the  defense  of  our  Nation  If  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  of  Representatives  has 
some  idea  that  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars,  as  has  been  said,  are  going  to 
waste,  then  he  or  she  should  come  before 
the  committee  and  point  out  the  particu- 
lar Items  they  are  discussing  and  not  talk 
about  these  things  in  generalities. 

I  can  stand  here  and  demagogue  this 
subject,  too,  but  what  I  am  saying  to  you 
is  we  need  more  people  in  this  country 
who  will  think  about  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  rather  than  people  who  think 
about  the  elections  coming  up  in  the  en- 
suing year, 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  statement  he  is 
making. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  am  disturbed 
about  people  who  take  the  floor  of  the 


House  and  speak  in  generalities  about 
billions  of  dollars  which  are  supposedly 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  which  allegedly  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose. In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know 
where  those  billions  of  dollars  are.  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
(HuNTj  In  the  well,  wa^  talking  about 
certain  balances  which  are  clas-sed  as  un- 
obligated and  unexpended,  but  those 
funds  certainly  are  nov.  available  for 
other  purposes.  They  are  all  programed, 
not  obligated,  because  the  time  has  not 
come  yet  for  the  particular  conlracls  to 
be  let  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  appropriated. 

The  appropriations  which  are  available 
to  the  armed  services  are  limited  in 
years,  some  are  limited  to  5  years,  some 
to  3  years,  some  for  only  1  year. 

I,  too,  am  mystified,  as  is  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  as  to  where  this 
great  big  kitty  is  which  is  apparently 
available  for  all  sorts  of  programs.  I  do 
not  think  It  exists. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  on  that  com- 
mittee we  have  a  fine  chairman.  We 
have  a  chairman  by  the  name  of  Hebert, 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  who  I  think 
does  a  tremendous  job  The  members  of 
that  committee  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  sit  day  after  day  and  through  many, 
many  hours,  scrutinizing  and  listening 
to  witnesses,  and  going  over  the  budgets, 
and  in  trying  their  very  level  best  to  solve 
the  problems  that  are  Involved,  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  a  military  system  so 
as  to  continue  a  strong  and  adequate  de- 
fense for  our  Nation.  Our  armed  services 
are  only  organized  and  maintained,  in 
reaUty,  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
I  am  certain  that  all  of  the  Members 
who  serve  on  that  committee,  as  I  do,  are 
vitally  Interested  In  protecting  the 
American  tax  dollar  Insofar  as  these  ex- 
penditures are  concerned. 

That  is  why  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  are  some  areas  that  we  have  ne- 
glected or  areas  that  we  have  not  been 
apprised  of,  or  if  some  Member  of  this 
House  has  that  information  to  show  that 
we  are  wasting  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  through  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, then  I  say  let  them  come  to 
the  next  meeting  and  make  their  infor- 
mation known.  We  would  be  most  happy 
to  examine  it. 

We  have  cut  the  budget,  and  I  think 
that  we  have  cut  it  quite  severely  this 
year.  We  have  only  tried  to  incorporate 
those  systems  of  weapons  that  we  believe 
are  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong  de- 
fense for  this  Nation. 

We  might  talk  about  the  fine  buildings 
and  the  fine  programs  that  we  have 
throughout  all  this  world,  and  through- 
out all  the  Nation,  but  in  this  country 
if  you  cannot  defend  the  country,  and 
If  you  cannot  defend  those  fine  Institu- 
tions with  an  adequate  defense  force,  and 
with  the  proper  weapons  systems,  then 
you  have  certainly  missed  the  mark. 

It  is  a  shame  that  more  Members  of 
this  House  do  not  support  an  adequate 
defense  budget. 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  MINSILALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  made  some  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  where  these  funds  could  t>€ 
found  that  I  have  made  reference  to.  Let 
me  tell  the  gentleman  about  some  of 
these  funds. 

In  what  I  call  the  "kitty,"  over  the 
last  4  to  5  years  they  reprogramed  $13 
billion  without  congressional  approval. 
That  means  that  they  found  these 
funds  in  items  which  I  believe  were  $5 
million  or  less.  In  addition  to  that  $13 
billion — and  mind  you  that  is  money 
they  asked  for,  for  A.  B  and  C  purpose. 
and  then  they  decided  they  did  not  need 
it  for  A.  B  and  C  purposes,  and  so  they 
used  it  for  D.  E.  and  F  purposes. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  many, 
many  bilhons  in  addition  to  the  $13  bil- 
lion where  they  did  come  up  here  and 
get  congressional  approval  because  they 
needed  it. 

Let  me  give  the  gentleman  another  ex- 
ample— 

Mr.  HUNT.  Will  the  gentleman  permit 
me  to  Interrupt' 

It  was  not  the  last  3  o:  5  years,  but 
over  a  period  of  years,  those  $13  billion 
go  back  over  three  Presidents.  This  was 
all  monitored  and  aU  gone  over  by  the 
auditors,  and  the  money  was  not  pro- 
gramed for  anything  but  military  use. 

Mr    GI.AIMO    It  goes  back  to  1967. 

Mr  HUNT.  It  was  reprogramed  under 
three  Presidents,  and  all  of  them  knew 
all  about  the  reprograming. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  I  am  not  interested  in 
who  was  President. 

Mr,  HUNT.  The  concerned  senice  offi- 
cers came  before  the  committee,  and  out- 
lined it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  wrong  by  1  year, 
it  was  not  5  years.  It  was  6  years. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Well,  once  a  wrong,  always 
a  wrong,  that  is  a  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  GL\IMO.  Let  me  finish. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  over  200,000  dependents  in  Euroise 
which,  in  addition  to  being  an  anchor 
around  the  neck  of  our  Army  over 
there — because,  quite  frankly,  in  many 
cases  they  are  a  9-to-5  army,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  get  home  to  their  home 
and  family,  but  in  addition  to  that,  th.:>se 
dependents  cost  us  billions  of  dollars 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  discussion 
here  relating  to  the  defense  funding.  It 
would  take  quite  a  little  time  to  really 
set  forth  in  detail  the  funding  procedures 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  must 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  are  quite  in 
error,  but  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
House  now  to  discuss  them.  We  under- 
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stand  there  Is  always  a  little  wsiste  In 
any  operation,  and  considerable  waste 
in  one  as  big  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  I  did  not  want  the  record  to 
Indicate  that  I  felt  that  either  the  com- 
mittee or  Congress  had  been  derelict, 
or  that  there  are  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  floating  around  In  a  kitty  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  This  is  most 
Inaccurate. 

Mr.   HUNT.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  just  want  to  answer  one  ques- 
tion or  one  statement  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  made  about  the  army  In 
Europe  that  is  not  for  combat  purposes. 
I  wonder  what  we  would  do  with  those 
wives  and  children.  I  wonder  what  these 
soldiers  are  supposed  to  do  with  their 
wives  and  children  after  they  have  gone 
into  the  services  with  contractual  obUga- 
tions,  to  take  their  families  to  their  battle 
stations.  What  are  these  women  supposed 
to  do  with  their  children — sit  back  home 
and  go  on  relief?  That  Is  the  reason  why 
they  are  in  Lurope,  because  we  in  Con- 
gress realized  the  fact  that  these  sol- 
diers should  be  able  to  take  their  families 
over  with  them  to  Europe.  If  no  one 
wants  their  families  over  there,  we  can 
decide  otherwl.se.  I  defy  the  gentleman 
to  ask  those  200.000  dependents  whether 
or  not  they  would  rather  be  with  their 
hu.sbands  over  there  or  back  here  on 
welfare. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  might  comment.  In 
the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  war.  It 
would  be  a  most  awkward  and  dangerous 
situation  for  our  dependents  to  be  In 
Europe,  but  without  our  dependents  be- 
ing there,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep 
a  force  there  at  least  of  the  size  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  currently  consid- 
ers adequate 

Ultimately  we  want  to  greatly  reduce 
our  force  In  Western  Europe,  but  we  do 
not  feel  we  can  appropriately  do  It  at 
this  time  when  we  are  seeking  some 
kind  of  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
with  respect  to  overall  strength  levels  In 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  M.ATSLTNAGA  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  It  was  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain mistaken  facts  that  the  langiiage  on 
page  67  of  the  committee  report.  No. 
93-662.  under  the  subtitle  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing AUowance'  appears,  and  it  reads: 
The  Committee  has  decided  not  to  fund 
cost  of  living  Allowances  within  the  tJnlted 
States  or  lt«  territories  after  May  31.  1974. 
The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  all 
Department  of  Defense  employees  should  be 
treated  equally  and  that  employees  who  are 
working  in  two  of  the  states  or  the  terrl- 
torles  shotild  not  receive  a  higher  rate  of 
pay  than  do  employees  who  are  residents 
of  these  states  or  territories.  The  Committee 
has  deleted  only  one-twelfth  of  the  request 
for  fiscal  year  1974  In  order  to  give  the  af- 
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fected  personnel  adequate  notice  that  this 
pay  differential  wUl  no  longer  be  provided. 

And  so  on. 

I  understand  now  that  the  chairman 
has  discussed  this  matter  with  other 
members  of  lils  committee  who  were  di- 
rectly Involved  and  Is  prepared  to  re- 
scind or  nullify  the  language  appearing 
on  pages  67  and  68.  by  means  of  this  col- 
loquy.' which  will  appear  In  the  Record. 
Mr.  MAJJON.  Let  me  say  to  ny  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  disapproved  of 
the  cost-of-living  allowance  which  Is 
given  to  Federal  employees  In  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  and  certain  other  areas.  We 
undertook  to  take  action  to  improve  the 
situation,  and  make  it  more  equitable. 
Persons  who  live  In  other  high  cost  areas 
of  the  Nation  and  work  for  the  Federal 
Government  do  not  receive  extra  pay 
However,  we  are  confronted  v.ith  this 
fact  that  to  do  this  for  Department  of 
Defense  employees  and  not  for  all  other 
Federal  Government  employees  would 
work  an  inequity  on  them.  Thus,  we  have 
determined  that  It  would  be  wiser  to 
postpone  this  action  and  to  nullify  this 
section  of  the  report,  and  give  the  matter 
consideration  at  a  later  date.  In  short, 
we  propose  to  make  inoperative  that  rec- 
ommendation In  the  report  with  respect 
to  the  reductions  In  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances which  would  take  place  on  the 
31st  of  May.  1974. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  So  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  be  so  noti- 
fied? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense would  be  so  notified. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  his  kind  con- 
sideration. By  his  action  of  nullifying 
the  entire  section  under  discussion,  he 
haa  restored  the  various  cost-of-living 
allowances  granted  to  military  and  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  residing  in  Alas- 
ka. Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  certain  U.S. 
possessions  and  territories. 

As  the  gentleman  has  correctly  pointed 
out.  If  the  section  In  the  committee  were 
effective  and  binding  on  the  Department 
of  Defense,  gross  Inequity  would  have 
resulted  While  DOD  employees  would 
have  suffered  reduction  in  pay  ranging 
from  7  percent  In  Puerto  Rico  to  15  per- 
cent in  Hawaii  and  25  percent  in  Alaska, 
employees  of  other  Federal  agencies 
would  continue  to  receive  the  cost-of- 
li\-lng  allowance.  In  Hawaii,  about  8.700 
DOD  employees  would  have  lost  this  al- 
lowance, in  Alaska  about  2.200,  while 
about  29.000  Federal  employees  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  would  retain 
It.  Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr  Mahon)  for  avoiding  the  In- 
equity which  would  have  resulted 

If  the  cost-of-living  allowance  Is  to  be 
discontinued.  It  should  be  done  through 
proper  legislative  channels,  beginning 
with  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  8er^ices.  Full  hearings  ought  to 
beheld  to  Justify  such  action. 

Mr  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  If  the  chair- 
man would  address  the  Impact  on  In- 
flation of  this  budget. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  know  Inflation  has 
over  a  period  of  years  taken  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  It  Is 
greater  than  5  percent  In  many  areas  of 
defense.  In  addition  devaluation  of  the 
doUar  has  affected  Defense  more  than 
other  Federal  agencies.  I  would  agree 
that  Inflation  in  the  area  of  defense  Is 
probably  more  than  5  percent  per  year 
The  budget  is  $77  billion,  and  5  per- 
cent of  $77  billion  would  be  about  $4 
billion,  that  would  be  the  very  mini- 
mum impact  of  Inflation  on  this  budget 
Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  have  his 
staff  make  an  analysis  of  this  and  put 
It  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  undertake  to  do 
that,  but  inflation  as  the  gentleman 
knows  has  raised  the  costs  and  salaries 
of  the  civilian  workers  and  the  salaries 
of  the  military  personnel  and  the  costs 
of  defense  operations.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  come  to  an  exact  figure,  but  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  Involved  and  we 
must  take  account  of  that  fact  because 
we  would  have  otherwise  an  unrealistic 
bill  to  bring  to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  What  I  "meant.  Mr 
Chairman,  is  that  I  do  not  think  we  are 
getting  as  much  value  for  our  dollar  as 
we  got  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  \L\HON.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that  because  more  and  more  of  the  costs 
of  running  the  Defense  Department  go 
to  pay  the  personnel  leaving  fewer  dol- 
lars for  military  hardware  which  is  also 
Increasing  in  cost.  We  are  not  getting 
the  same  type  of  value  for  the  dollar  we 
used  to  get. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  ha.-  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
Report  No.  93-662  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for  1974 
contains  a  section  that  would  eliminate 
the  cost-of-living  allowance  for  overseas 
Department  of  Defense  workers.  This 
would  b<j  a  grievous  mistake.  And  I  hope 
It  was  only  that — A  mistake. 

If  thla  bill  were  to  pass  without  the 
proposed  amendment,  which  simply  ad- 
justs the  operation  and  maintenance  fig- 
ures to  reinstate  the  cost-of-living  al- 
lowance, we  undoubtedly  would  create 
an  Inequitaole  situation  that  would  cost 
the  Department  of  Defense  far  more 
than  the  estimated  $1,850,000  now  spent 
on  cost-of-Uvlng  allowance. 

Particularly  In  Alaska,  where  the  cost 
of  living  is  higher  than  the  allowance 
covers,  recruit'nent  will  become  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem  to  say  nothing 
about  the  employees  already  In  Alaska 
who  will  most  likely  ask  for  transfers. 
This  will  not  only  cost  money,  but  it 
will  also  cause  hardship  on  overseas  em- 
ployees. One  cause  for  hardship  Is  that 
many  Department  of  Defense  employees 
In  Alaska  have  established  permanent 
residence  there,  which  I  do  not  believe 
the  appropriations  committee  fully  un- 
derstands. These  people  have  bought 
homes  with  the  promise  of  receiving  the 
cost-of-living  allowance. 

I  can  hear  the  15.458  Department  of 
Defense  employees  In  Alaska  cry  "foul" 
when  they  are  told  their  cost-of-living 
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allowance  will  be  terminated  in  May  of 
1974  while  all  the  other  civil  service 
employees  In  Alaska  continue  to  receive 
their  allowance.  It  is  simply  unfair  and 
Inequitable. 

In  addition  to  the  inequities,  the  pro- 
vision also  appears  to  be  illegal.  Section 
6941  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  funds  avail- 
able to  each  executive  agency  for  pay 
of  employees  stationed  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  or  In  areas  whose 
rates  of  basic  pay  are  flxed  by  statute. 
to  be  available  for  certain  allowances 
to  each  employee  serving  In  such  areas. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  obviously  contrary 
to  statutory  authority.  Should  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  decide  to  follow  the 
request  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  employee  obviously  could  file  a 
claim  for  the  amount  prescribed  by  the 
statute  and  undoubtedly  would  be  paid. 
The  committee  Is  to  be  complimented 
In  their  action  of  rescinding  from  the 
committee  report. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  agreeing  to  strike 
the  section  on  COLA  found  on  pages  67 
and  68  of  the  committee  report. 

On  page  67  of  House  report  No.  93- 
662,  It  states  that  the  COLA,  although 
duly  authorized  by  law.  will  not  be  paid 
starting  June  1. 1974. 

This  arbitrary  elimination  of  a  long- 
standing and  essential  personnel  Item 
is  based  on  an  apparent  mistaken  as- 
sumption stated  In  the  report  that  De- 
fense employees  hired  locally  In  Hawaii 
and  the  other  areas  affected  do  not  re- 
ceive COLA.  The  report  justifies  elimi- 
nation of  COLA  with  the  opinion  thatr- 

Employees  who  are  working  in  two  of  the 
States  or  the  territories  should  not  receive 
a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  do  emplovees  who 
are  residents  of  these  States  or  territories. 

This  of  course  is  not  correct  because 
residents  of  Hawaii  who  are  Defense  em- 
ployees do  receive  this  cost-of-Uvlng  al- 
lowance. In  fact,  all  emplovees  in  the 
affected  areas  are  paid  COLA  whether 
hired  locally  or  moved  In  from  elsewhere. 
It  seems  the  committee  confused 
COLA  with  another  type  of  compensa- 
tion, called  a  "nonforeign  differential" 
which  is  paid  to  a  few  employees  in  re- 
mote hardship  locations  such  as  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Canton  Island.  Christmas 
Island.  Guam.  Johnston  or  Cornwallls  Is- 
land. Sand  Island.  Midway  Island  and 
Wake  Island.  The  "nonforeign  diff- 
erential" Is  paid  only  to  emplovees  hired 
from  outside  the  Island  Involved  The 
local  residents  In  these  areas  do  not  re- 
ceive the  differential.  This  Is  not  COLA 
These  employees  do  not  receive  COLA. 
Further,  this  differential  Is  not  paid  In 
Hawaii.  Alaska,  or  Puerto  Rico. 

The  deletion  of  COLA  just  to  Defense 
workers  would  create  great  Inequltv  as 
the  Chairman  has  Indicated.  All  other 
Federal  employees  In  Hawaii  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  COLA  but  only  Defense 
employees  would  not.  I  fall  to  see  how 
this  discrimination  against  military  and 
civilian  personnel  In  our  armed  rervlces 
Is  either  equitable  or  rational.  The  truth 
la  that  such  a  cut  would  be  disastrous  to 
their  morale  and  to  their  ability  to  meet 


the  living  expenses  of  their  families 
which  have  been  based  on  COLA  since 
World  War  n. 

COLA  is  authorized  by  statutory  law 
in  5  United  States  Code  5941.  Under  this 
statute,  COLA  is  not  continued  perma- 
nently. An  annual  review  is  made  bv  the 
administrative  agencies  Involved  to  see 
whether  It  Is  justified  by  comparing 
actual  living  expenses  In  the  area  in- 
volved with  those  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  cost  areas  of 
this  countrj-.  Adjustments  in  the  COLA 
percentage  are  made  based  on  these  an- 
nual surveys  of  actual  prices.  The  COLA 
of  15  percent  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  is 
based  on  an  actual  field  survey  conducted 
under  the  Civil  Ser\1ce  Commission  of 
1972  prices.  This  survey  disclosed  that 
housing  costs  were  almost  40  percent 
higher  in  Hawaii  than  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  in  1972.  By  the  end  of  1973,  this 
cost  will  likely  be  over  50  percent  higher. 
Costs  of  food  and  all  other  essentials  are 
also  substantially  higher  in  Hawaii. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  MENSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
never  easy  to  wind  down  and  it  is  never 
easy  to  give  to  one's  self  a  little  Intro- 
spection or  a  little  self -analysis.  That  Is 
what  the  military  faces.  I  sincerely  be- 
Ueve.  having  served  on  this  committee 
since  1943  with  the  exception  of  2  or 
3  years,  that  our  military  and  our  peo- 
ple are  kidding  ourselves  in  many  ways. 
We  all  know  that  we  have  an  energy 
crisis.  I  do  not  know  that  we  realize  that 
an  energy  crisis  means  we  are  likely  to 
have  an  economic  crisis,  a  national  de- 
fense crisis,  and  a  financial  crisis. 

I,  too,  commend  the  members  of  this 
committee  who  have  made  a  real  start 
and  particularly  the  individuals  includ- 
ing the  chairman  who  has  presided  over 
the  hearings  for  putting  in  the  record 
the  evidence  they  have  to  present  to  show 
that  while  we  provide  $74  billion  for  mili- 
tar>'  expenditure  there  are  some  real 
questions  about  whether  it  is  being  spent 
for  the  right  things.  We  are  spending  56 
percent  for  persormel.  much  of  it  high 
level  but  we  cannot  beg  or  buy  men  at 
the  lower  levels,  at  least  not  enough  of 
them. 

We  have,  what  to  me  is  an  untenable 
situation  In  that  the  high  salaries  are 
supported  so  as  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  highly  trained  officers  equipped  to 
operate  the  sophisticated  weaponry  of 
this  modern  era.  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  only  people  they  can  get  at  the  every 
day  working  soldier  level,  are  really 
bought-and-pald-for  members  of  the 
services.  In  that  we  are  paying  up  to 
$2,000  a  person  to  get  people  to  sign 
up  for  the  armed  services.  If  they  put 
up  15  weeks  In  basic  training  and  prom- 
ise to  remain  for  4  years:  we  are  paying 
up  to  $10,000  if  they  have  certain  skills 
and  $2,500  regardless  to  get  them  to 
reenlist.  That  is  not  a  volunteer  Army. 
Of  course  we  offer  no  such  attraction  for 
the  Guard  or  Reserves. 

We  have  to  go  that  far  to  get  men  In 
the  services  and  then,  as  our  hearings 


show,  the  services  are  having  to  let  many 
of  them  out  because  of  their  low  l.Q.  and 
their  inability  to  learn;  in  many  cases 
their  education  is  much  less  than 
a  high  school  level.  Thus  our  highly 
trained  and  highly  intelligent  military 
officers  find  themselves  with  insufficient 
qualified  personnel  to  use  modem  sophis- 
ticated weaponry.  My  friends,  something 
will  have  to  give. 

I  say  that  this  record  raises  a  serious 
question  as  to  our  ability  to  defend  our 
country. 

After  World  War  n  we  went  around 
the  world  promising  almost  everj-body 
we  would  look  after  them.  We  had  an 
atomic  weapon  and  others  did  not.  Con- 
ditions have  changed.  Now  many  of  them 
are  rich  and  we  are  broke. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  other 
things  under  this  so-called  all-volunteer 
Army.  In  order  to  tr>-  to  get  men  Into 
service  and  to  try  to  get  them  to  stay  in 
service,  we  provide  a  catering  senlce 
where  we  have  restaurants  and  others  to 
carry  out  food  to  them.  We  would  not  let 
our  troops  bake  bread. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  when 
they  get  beyond  the  delivery  line  of  the 
local  restaurant  or  bakery,  particularly 
if  we  have  gasoline  rationing. 

We  stopped  the  senlces  from  pressing 
clothes  so  that  local  industry  would  get 
cut  in  on  military  spendings.  We  stopped 
shoe  repalrings  in  the  military  for  the 
same  reason. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  and 
think  and  certainly  the  military  needs  to 
give  to  itself  some  self-analysis,  for  if 
the  money  doesn't  run  out  It  seems 
likely  it  will  buy  less  and  less. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  mj'  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  I  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  the  patriotism  and  abilitv  and 
the  fine  character  of  the  men  In  the  serv- 
ice, but  lots  of  things  have  come  apart 
from  the  time  we  were  engaged  in  all  out 
war.  Military  service  has  become  too 
much  a  way  of  life. 

President  Eisenhower  was  right  when 
he  said  we  had  built  up  a  great  indus- 
trial-military complex.  What  bothers 
me  is  the  question  can  we  keep  it  up? 
And  further  are  we  sufficiently  mobile, 
do  we  have  the  weapons  or  even  the  pub- 
lic desire  to  really  defend  our  country. 
I  can  thoroughly  understand  an  ad- 
miral on  a  ship  being  desirous  of  conven- 
ience when  his  ship  docks  in  a  foreign 
port  or  even  at  home,  but  to  forgo  an 
extra  gun  on  the  ship  so  the  captain  or 
adrah-al  can  carrj-  his  car  with  him  is 
not  only  expensive  when  our  money  is 
short  but  could  be  really  dangerous.  Fur- 
ther it  represents  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  mihtary  far  beyond  what  I  believe 
we  can  afford. 

I  can  understand  the  300,000  mili- 
tary men  we  have  In  Europe  wanting  to 
have  the  248,000  dependents  which  thev 
have  with  them,  if  they  don't  fear  the 
outbreak  of  war.  However,  if  under  such 
conditions  we  do  have  a  real  war.  what 
then?  Would  they  not  have  to  make  a 
fight  of  it  to  get  their  dependents  to  the 
seashore  or  to  a  place  of  safety.  Would 
they  really  be  able  to  fight? 

So  I  say  to  you.  I  did  not  sign  the 
minority  views,  as  set  out  by  nxv  friend 
on  the  committee.  Jok  Addabbo,  £uid  con- 
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curred  In  by  several  members  of  the 
committee.  I  certainly  believe  their  state- 
ment reflects  the  feelings  of  a  majority 
of  our  committee  and  are  supported  by 
the  testimony. 

I  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  cotmnittee  in  Congress  Is  better  able 
to  handle  this  matter  than  the  subcom- 
mittee under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Mahon.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a 
better  stafi  anywhere;  but  I  do  say  our 
military  leaders  owe  It  to  the  American 
iseople  as  well  as  themselves  to  assess  this 
situation  and  provide  us  with  their  views 
as  to  the  changes  so  necessary. 

Of  this  $74  billion  I  think  it  is  time  to 
point  our  finger  at  it  and  say.  "Come  In 
and  tell  us  what  you  really  need  to  have 
a  mobile  Army,  one  that  can  move  and 
act  and  defend  us.  and  how  do  we  get 
away  from  the  service  being  a  way  of 
life?" 

I  truly  believe  that  over  the  years 
military  service  has  to  a  great  degree  be- 
come a  way  of  life  for  those  that  hold 
high  positions,  trained  in  the  use  of 
sophisticated  weapons  which  we  are  slow 
to  provide,  while  general  support  has  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  where  we  caimot 
get  any  "Indians  to  go  with  the  Chiefs  " 
Let  me  repeat,  when  we  offer  to  give  a 
man  $2,000  to  get  him  to  agree  to  serve 
4  years  and' If  they  will  just  put  up  with 
15  weeks  of  basic  training,  and  up  to 
SIO.OOO  to  get  him  to  sign  again  If  he  has 
certain  skills,  and  we  still  cant  get  suf- 
ficient "volunteers"  who  have  the  educa- 
tion or  the  ability  to  do  the  job.  These 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  Do  you  think 
those  we  have  obtained  would  renew  the 
contract  if  we  were  to  have  a  war? 

Some  will  say.  "Why  did  not  you  ofTer 
amendments  to  the  blU?" 

I  say  these  corrections  must  come  from 
within.  I  was  perhaps  the  chief  sponsor 
of  the  last  section  of  the  bill  which  will 
help  some.  However,  the  military  should 
tell  us  after  we  have  pointed  out  the 
situation. 

I  have  illustration  after  Illustration  In 
the  years  I  have  been  here  where  we 
have  Just  wasted  money,  money,  the 
military  could  spend  for  weapons  I  hope 
we  will  not  build  a  thing  in  the  world 
until  the  millUry  decides  what  bases  or 
what  activities  they  are  going  to  close 
down  and  what  they  will  keep  and  fur- 
ther show  that  they  are  using  existing 
facilities  instead  of  building  new  ones. 
We  enforced  this  late  In  World  War  n 
saving  hundreds  and  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

I  was  here  when  a  contractor  had  a 
contract  to  build  military  housing  on  a 
base  near  me  World  War  n  was  over 
and  the  military  had  another  contractor 
who  had  a  contract  to  tear  the  housing 
down.  The  contractor  who  had  the  con- 
tract to  tear  them  down  had  to  wait  for 
the  first  contractor  to  build  them  and 
get  his  money,  before  he  could  tear  them 
down,  and  get  his  money. 

During  World  War  n  It  took  all  sorts 
of  effort  to  get  the  Navy  to  use  vacated 
Army  facilities.  We  spent  days  finding 
out  that  because  I  had  inadvertently 
used  the  word  "abandoned"  In  asking 
about  available  facilities  when  I  should 
have  asked  about  "vacant"  for  the  Army 


did  not  list  them  as  abandoned  if  they 
had  caretakers. 

I  am  saying  that  when  we  have  a 
shortage  of  energy,  when  we  have  a 
shortage  of  men,  when  we  have  a  short- 
age of  mobility  in  the  armed  services, 
we  need  the  services  to  help  us,  to  say 
what  they  really  need  so  that  we  may 
act  intelligently. 

I  say  we  are  going  to  have  to  pull  back 
the  size  of  the  Regular  Forces  to  a  small 
group  which  Is  able  to  move,  and  pro- 
mote enlistment  in  the  Reserve  and  the 
National  Guard,  both  from  an  economic 
standpoint  and  a  military  standpoint,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  real  militar>-  force  in 
time  of  need.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
the  history  of  the  world  any  nation  can 
spend  annually  $74  blUlon  of  Its  money 
for  Its  armed  services,  however  neces- 
sary It  might  be.  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  economy,  v^lthout  having  ruinous 
Inflation.  That  Is  what  we  are  up  against, 
and  the  folks  we  have  to  look  to  for  guid- 
ance are  the  services  themselves.  We  need 
them  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  a  fighting 
force,  able  to  expand  In  time  of  need, 
contract  at  other  times  and  have  the 
weapons,  the  planes,  and  the  ships  so 
necessary  to  win. 

Mr.  MIN8HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatti  . 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
leave  within  the  next  few  minutes  to 
catch  a  flight  for  the  west  coast,  and 
therefore  will  be  unable  to  participate 
In  the  debate  on  an  amendment  we  are 
told  will  be  offered  during  the  5-minute 
rule.  On  page  121  of  the  report  on  this 
bill,  the  committee  expresses  the  opinion 
that  29.7  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  alteraUon.  overhaul  and 
repair  of  Naval  vessels  seems  appropriate 
for  assignment  to  the  private  shipyards 
of  this  country. 

The  private  shipyard  capacltv  of  this 
country  Is  a  most  important  part  of  our 
national  defense.  The  maintenance  of 
the  private  shipyard  capacity  is  there- 
fore essential.  The  bill  we  are  debating 
today  describes  in  dollars  the  amount 
which  would  be  allocated  as  between 
Naval  shipyards  and  private  shlpvards. 
This  amount  should  not  be  changed.  All 
that  we  are  doing  by  the  inclusion  of 
this  figure  is  to  require  by  statute  that 
the  U.S.  Navy  do  what  it  has  said  It  wiU 
do.  I  am  therefor  strongly  opposed  to 
the  amendment  which  would  alter  the 
percentage  of  this  work  allocated  to  pri- 
vate shipyards. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi   (Mr.  MowTcoiaRT) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me  3 
minutes  to  talk  about  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram of  this  countrv. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  wants  a 
strong  and  viable  Reserve,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi  <Mt.  WnrmN)  that  If  we 
want  a  strong  defense,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  look  more  toward  the  Reserve 
and  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  concerns  me  Is 
that  this  committee  has  recommended  a 
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reduction  of  $69  million  In  the  Reserve 
funds.  Would  the  chairman  briefly, 
since  I  only  have  3  minutes  to  talk  about 
this  subject,  tell  me  why  in  the  world  he 
cuts  $68  million  out  of  one  of  the  really 
strong  military  arms  of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want 
to  provide  all  the  funds  required  for  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  if  there 
Is  any  shortage  at  all  we  stand  ready 
quickly  to  provide  the  necessary-  funds 
The  National  Guard  Is  in  fact  nearly 
meeting  Its  strength  requirements  It  Is 
doing  this  through  the  recruitment  of 
personnel  leaving  active  duty.  These  peo- 
ple do  not  require  full  time  active  duty 
training  that  was  budgeted. 

For  example.  ofiBclals  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budgeted  for  nearly 
30,000  non-prior  enlLsted  personnel  for 
the  Army  National  Guard  who  would  be 
on  full  time  active  duty  training,  but  the 
armed  services  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  these  30,000.  Less  than  10,000  are 
on  active  duty  for  training,  and  therefore 
It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  aU  the  funds 
requested. 

'Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman 
what  concerns  me  Is  that  we  have  got 
Incentives  running  out  of  our  ears  for  the 
regulars.  We  give  a  young  man  $2  500 
for  staying  In  for  4  months,  and  If  he 
passes  his  basic  MOS  qualification  tests 
he  receives  $2,500.  We  do  not  have  one 
incentive  for  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. As  the  gentleman  said,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Is  holding  up  its  strength 
by  getting  prior  servicemen,  but  they  are 
not  getting  non-prior  servicemen  be- 
cause no  Incentives  are  available. 

Would  the  gentleman  address  himself 
to  the  question,  is  there  a  possibility  that 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  some  day  can  get 
Incentives? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  hope  that  the  Congres.<^ 
can  work  out  some  procedure  whereby 
we  can  get  sufHclent  manpower  through 
the  provision  of  sufficient  Incentives  to 
li^ure  that  we  have  the  strongest  pos- 
sible National  Guard  and  Reserves  We 
must  work  as  a  Congress  toward  that 
goal.  I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  when  it 
comes  to  supporting  the  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman 
In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  one  of 
the  bright  spots  l  see  under  the  volun- 
teer concept  Is  that  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserves  can  grow  stronger  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  draft  or  Selec- 
tive Service  pushing  these  guys  Into  the 
service.  In  the  Reserves,  there  are  a  lot 
of  Americans  who  like  to  fly  planes  over 
the  weekend  and  who  like  to  drive  tanks, 
and  work  on  naval  ships.  We  ought  to 
try  to  attract  people  to  come  into  these 
Reserve  units. 

Let  us  look  at  what  Israel  did.  In  18 
hours  they  had  Reservists  in  the  front 
lines  and  firing  their  weapons  in  combat. 

No  one  can  question  the  successes  of 
the  Israeli  Reserves. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments. I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  en- 
closure In  yesterday's  Congrxssional 
Record  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Stratton  i  ,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

This  was  a  statement  by  General  Walt 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  he  stated  that 
without  the  pressure  of  the  draft  there 
is  no  incentive  to  the  American  young 
man  to  go  into  the  Reserves,  and  it  was 
that  draft  pressure  that  created  a  strong 
Reserve  and  a  strong  National  Guard. 
The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  I  am 
sure,  imderstands  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  stating  that  the  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  look  deeply  into  the 
problem  of  manpower  In  our  milltarj- 
services,  because  at  the  present  time 
they  are  approaching  a  catastrophic 
level. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land ( Mrs.  Holt  • . 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  provision  in  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  which  mandates  that 
approximately  30  percent  of  naval  ship 
repairs,  alteration  and  overhaul  work  be 
performed  by  private  shipyards. 

Throughout  our  history  private  ship- 
yards have  shown  themselves  to  be  ex- 
tremely responsive  to  national  defense 
emergencies.  These  private  yards  reac- 
tivated all  of  the  131  Victory  ships  re- 
moved from  the  national  defense  reserve 
fleets  during  the  Vietnamese  buildup. 
These  normally  60-  to  90-day  Jobs  were 
performed  In  as  low  as  3  weeks  In  re- 
sponse to  the  emergency  request.  A  num- 
ber of  these  reactivations  were  accom- 
plished In  my  home  State  of  Maryland 
at  the  Marjiand  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  and  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 
The  private  yards  did  the  exact  same  job 
during  the  Korean  conflict  but  on  an 
even  greater  scale. 

In  addition  to  their  demonstrated  ca- 
pabilities to  do  the  job.  private  shipysirds 
have  also  been  shown  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical than  naval  yards.  Recently  con- 
ducted studies  by  two  nationally  known 
accounting  firms  clearly  prove  that  sub- 
stantial cost  savings  can  be  effected  by  a 
greater  utilization  of  private  yards.  I 
have  always  maintained  that  we  must 
spend  whatever  Ls  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  strong  national  defense  but  we  can- 
not, especially  In  this  tight  budget  era. 
afford  to  spend  more  than  Is  necessars'. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  In  supporting  this  provi- 
sion of  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
which  win  provide  an  equitable  share  of 
naval  ship  repair,  alteration,  and  over- 
haul work  to  private  shipyards. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
consider  a  subject  which  greatly  con- 
cerns me — defense  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  I  am  alarmed  that  we 
view  a  $74 -plus  billion  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  as  reasonable  In  peacetime, 
knowing  that  this  sum  Is  similar  to  the 
1968  figure  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 


conflict.  I  am  further  distressed  by  the 
cold  war  mentality  of  the  Pentagon's  top 
brass,  who  advocate  continued  comjnit- 
ment  to  excessively  expensive  and  use- 
less weapons  systems. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Secretarj'  of  De- 
fense James  Schlesinger  acknowledged 
that— 

It  Is  not  easy  to  explain  why  peace  must 
cost  more  than  war.  or  to  argue  for  a  new 
generation  of  weapons  when  the  President 
Is  proclaiming  a  new  generation  of  peace. 

I  would  contend  that  the  Secretary's 
position  is  untenable,  and  thus  difficult 
to  articulate.  Mr.  Schlesinger  argues  that 
an  "atmosphere  of  tension"  should  not 
govern  our  basic  defense  decisions,  be- 
cause tension  can  exist  and  dissipate  in 
a  day  or  two  but  It  takes  years  to  build 
a  defense  establishment.  This  Is  a  sensi- 
ble statement  and  one  with  which  I  can 
abide.  I  by  no  means  advocate  abandon- 
ing the  milltarj'  establishment  or  weap- 
onry. But  I  do  thing  that  detente  can 
imply  a  lean,  while  effective,  defense 
posture. 

There  are  many  ways  to  trim  the  mili- 
tary and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  its 
effectiveness.  One  is  to  cut  the  rear 
echelons.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  defense  budget  goes  to 
secondary-  support,  consisting  of  arsenals, 
material  and  training  centers,  medical 
facilities  and  surplus  bases.  What  is 
more,  it  took  18,500  men  to  staff,  train, 
supply  and  maintain  an  Armj-  division 
10  years  ago;  now  It  takes  26,500.  Much 
of  this  is  fat  that  must  be  removed. 

Overseas  troops  can  and  must  be  re- 
duced. More  that  25  years  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  Second  World  War  over 
300.000  military  personnel  remain  in 
Western  Europe.  We  still  station  some 
166,000  troops  in  Asia,  with  97,000  in 
Southeast  Asia  alone.  There  are  Amer- 
ican soldiers  numbering  250  to  1.000  in 
the  Bahamas.  New  Zealand,  Norwav, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Antartica.  Iran.  Midwav 
Island  and  more.  There  are  20,000  Japan, 
15,000  in  the  Philippines,  38,000  In  South 
Korea.  If  it  is  an  American  presence  In 
these  places  that  is  desired,  I  am  certain 
that  this  can  be  satisfied  with  signifi- 
cantly fewer  persons.  If  their  purpose  is 
strictly  mllitarj-,  most  experts  would 
agree  that  this  is  being  poorly  fulfilled 
at  present.  One  of  the  obvious  benefits 
to  be  realized  from  such  extensive  troop 
commitment  abroad  Is  a  favorable  effect 
to  economies  of  the  host  nations.  The 
policies  that  placed  men  in  uniform  on 
foreign  shores  worldwide  must  be  re- 
thought. 

Secretarj-  Schlesinger  seems  insistent 
upon  an  arsenal  which  boggles  the 
mind — both  from  a  standpoint  of  cost 
and  creativity.  At  the  time  when  crving 
human  need  and  rejection  of  cold  war 
doctrine  have  made  exorbitantly  expen- 
sive weapons  systems  seem  offensively 
anachronistic,  we  are  told  by  Defense  to 
build  more  and  larger  weapons. 

I  don't  question  the  need  to  maintain 
an  adequate  deterrent  capability.  But  I 
do  question  the  proposed  proliferation  of 
submarines.  bombers  and  missiles 
planned  to  replace  their  predecessors  at 
several  times  the  cost.  Schlesinger  be- 
lieves that  our  nuclear  edge  is  slipping 
and  this  detracts  from  our  ability  to  de- 


ter Soviet  adventures.  But  others  argue 
that  we  are  as  capable  of  inflicting  great 
harm  on  Russia  as  they  are  on  us  and  at 
some  point  It  became  more  dangerous  to 
build  more  weapons  than  to  not  build 
them.  I  agree. 

Last  year  the  United  States  spent  $6.2 
bilUon  In  Incremental  war  costs  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Those  of  us  who  worked 
so  strenuously  toward  cessation  of  Viet- 
nam involvement  did  so  for  moral  and 
humanitarian  reasons.  But  an  important 
side  effect  of  our  disengagement  was  the 
anticipated  windfall  for  much  neglected 
domestic  purposes.  The  expected  funds 
have  not  been  forthcoming.  Instead  the 
defense  budget  inexplicably  remains  at 
last  year's  level,  and  domestic  needs  are 
greater  than  ever.  I,  therefore,  cast  my 
vote  against  the  defense  appropriations 
bill  with  the  hope  that  future  defense 
funding  legislation  will  take  into  account 
today's  world's  realities,  tomorrow's  do- 
mestic need.s.  and  some  good  old-fash- 
ioned penny  pinching. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
the  defense  appropriations  bUl  per- 
petuates what  I  believe  to  be  many  ill- 
considered  and  unnecessarv-  programs 
not  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional security  and  reasonable  defense. 
I  Intend  to  oppose  it,  as  I  have  In  the 
past.  I  feel  this  legislation  represents  a 
continuation  of  badly  distorted  national 
priorities  and  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  dollars  squandered  on  one  meaning- 
less defense  program  after  another  can 
much  more  effectively  be  utilized  in 
grappling  with  the  pressing  problems 
facing  our  nation  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion, health  care,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, energy  research  and  deveJopment, 
nutrition,  the  environment  and  similar 
fields. 

Although  I  will  vote  against  H.R. 
11575  on  final  passage,  I  intend  to  fully 
support  three  amendments  which  are  to 
be  offered  this  afternoon  and  which  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  support. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York    (Mr.    Addabbo"    wiD    sponsor    an 
amendment  reducing   the   amount   ap- 
proved by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee by  S3.5  billion.  The  $74.5  billion  total 
figure  represents  a  net  reduction  of  only 
$2.8   billion   from   the   administration's 
original  request.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
modest  reduction  in  light  of  last  year's 
$5  billion  cut.  But  of  greater  importance 
is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated by  this  measure  is  going  to  be 
wasted  on   unnecessarj-   and   extremely 
expensive  weapons  systems.  F\irther.  the 
president  threatens  to  veto  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  bill  because  it  ex- 
ceeds his  budget  request  by  $1.4  billion 
whereas   the   Nixcn   administration   in- 
creased the  military  budget  by  some  $5.6 
billion  this  year  alone.  How,  in  good  con- 
science, can  we  justify  supporting  a  mili- 
tary  budget  higher  than   any  military 
budget  during  the  Vietnam  war  era  while 
dom.estic  programs  have  been   reduced 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  budget  by  some 
$10  billion  below  the  figure  which  would 
have  otherwise  existed?  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  reductions  to 
be  achieved  by  the  Addabbo  amendment 
will  in  no  way  harm  our  positicm  to  de- 
fend ourselves  or  to  honor  our  various 
international  agreements. 
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Another  Important  area  for  saving 
will  be  achieved  If  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered   by   the   gentleman   from 
Connecticut    (Mr.    Oiaiko).    I   am    in- 
formed  that  many   of   the  2.2  million 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  per- 
forming unneeded  jobs  and  that  much  of 
the  56  percent  of  the  military  budget  de- 
voted to  manpower  is  wasted.  How  can 
the  Pentagon  brass  possibly  justify  the 
continued  retention  of  large  numbers  of 
personal  servants  and  drivers  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense?  In  addition,  there  are 
presently  more  field  grade  and  flag  of- 
ficers for  a  military  force  of  2.2  million 
than  there  were  in  1945  when  12.1  mil- 
lion persons  were  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  easily  ac- 
complish the  reduction  of  75.000  military 
personnel  without  in  any  way  daunaging 
combat     effectiveness     throughout     the 
world.  Also,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the    22.000    reduction    in    the    Gumo 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  53.000  reduc- 
tion mandated  by  the  Committee,  \b  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment determmations  as   to  where  de- 
mobUizations  are  to  be  achieved. 

Although  I  applaud  the  committee  for 
even  achieving  a  $2.8  billion  reduction.  I 
believe  it  may  have  been  rather  careless 
in  certain  of  its  cuts.  I  am  most  dis- 
turbed for  example,  that  this  measure 
eliminates  seven  hundred  equal  opportu- 
nity and  race  relations  counselors  at  a 
saving  of  just  over  $1  million.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  problems  of  racism  and  dls- 
criminatiMi  are  still  very  much  in  exist- 
ence in  all  branches  of  the  military.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  incidents  which 
have  occurred  aboard  the  USS  Constel- 
lation and  USS  Kitty  Haick  as  well  as 
occurrences  of  racial  strife  at  bases  in 
Germany,  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere. 
Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  I  do  not  re- 
ceive reports  from  Black.  Puerto  Rlcan, 
Mexican-American  and  other  minority 
servicemen   about  one   incident  or  an- 
other in  which  they  are  victims  of  what 
amounts  to  blatant  racism  and  undis- 
giUsed    discrimination,    particularly    on 
the   part   of   noncommissioned   officers. 
The  Armed  Forces  have  made  some  prog- 
ress in  the  area  of  race  relations  and 
expanded  equal  opjxjrtunltles.  However, 
a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done  and 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  approve  the 
elimination  of  even  one  equal  opportu- 
nity or  race  relations  counselor.  There- 
fore. I  urge  our  colleagues  to  approve  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  California  (Mr.  Dtilttics)  to 
restore  funds  for  these  positions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  current 
slate  of  world  affairs  as  well  as  the  ex- 
treme dlfQcuItles  being  experienced  by 
our  economy,  we  miist  take  affirmative 
action  to  realign  the  defense  budget  and 
make  It  more  realistic  in  terms  of  our 
national  objectives  and  capabilities.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  taking  such  ac- 
tion today  and  I  hooe  we  will  not  shirk 
from  thla  responsibility. 

Mr.  HANLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  concern  and  disappoint- 
ment over  the  Approprlatlon.s  Commit- 
tee decision  to  terminate  the  site  de- 
fense program. 

I  am  alarmed  that  the  committee 
chose  to  reduce  by  37  percent  the  Army's 


request  for  research,  development,  test- 
ing and  demonstration  of  antlballistlc 
missile  systems.  Nowhere  in  the  commit- 
tee report  can  i  find  adequate  Justifica- 
tion for  so  serious  Eind  so  substantial 
a  backward  movement  in  antiballlstic 
missile  research  and  development. 

At  the  present  time,  site  defense  Is 
in  the  prototype  development  stage. 
Prior  to  the  begiimlng  of  this  fiscal  year. 
$165  million  has  been  expended  on  the 
program.  Under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, the  Army  will  expend  $70  million 
by  December  of  1973.  and  $20  million 
will  be  needed  to  phase  out  the  program. 
In  other  words,  the  committee's  termi- 
nation of  the  site  defense  program  will 
save  $20  million  this  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  argues  that  if  the  pro- 
totype demonstration  stage  proves  suc- 
cessful, there  will  be  pressure  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  pay  for  engineering  de- 
sign. That  may  be  true,  but  it  is  also 
true  of  every  single  weapons  systems 
which  comes  through  prototype  demon- 
stration successfully. 

The  committee  argues  that  the  site  de- 
fense system  cannot  be  deployed  at  this 
time  because  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Agreement.  This  also  is  true,  but 
site  defense  is  years  away  from  being 
ready  for  deployment  because  it  is  still 
in  the  prototype  demonstration  stage. 
Moreover,  the  intent  at  this  time  is  not 
to  deploy  site  defense  but  to  make  sub- 
stantial progress  on  it  so  that  it  will  be 
ready  if  needed. 

The  committee  argues  that  the  Army 
will  have  sufficient  funds  to  continue  to 
make  progress  on  research  and  develop- 
ment of  components  which  might  form 
into  a  new  antiballlstic  missile  system  at 
some  date  in  the  future.  The  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  if  the  progress  is  made 
on  components,  the  development  and  de- 
ploj-ment  of  the  actual  system  will  be 
quickly  accomplished.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  a  prudent  assumption. 

I  am  informed  that  very  little  in  the 
way  of  new  technology  was  needed  for 
the  Apollo  space  project.  The  years  and 
the  billions  were  devoted  to  devising  a 
system  and  making  it  work.  Should  the 
United  States  find  Itself  in  1977  in  a 
position  of  having  to  proceed  with  a 
new  antiballlstic  missile  system,  as  a 
result  of  political  or  technological  devel- 
opments by  the  Russians,  the  leadtiiue 
needed  to  deploy  the  system  is  going  to 
be  great,  perhaps  7  to  10  years. 

Moreover,  the  plan  to  terminate  the 
site  defense  program  is  going  to  result  in 
the  destruction  of  the  last  remaining 
Government  and  contractor  team  devot- 
ing itself  to  development  work  on  an 
antiballlstic  missile  system.  Starting  up 
again  will  take  even  longer,  and  certain- 
ly will  be  more  costly.  In  my  home  com- 
munity. 1.000  employees  of  the  General 
Electric  Co,  could  be  laid  off  These  men 
and  women  repre.<ient  perhaps  the  finest 
radar  team  In  the  entire  country,  dedi- 
cated to  the  development  of  the  most 
sophisticated  radars,  needed  for  ABM's. 
Perhaps,  the  most  important  point  in 
this  discussion  Is  the  effect  which  ter- 
mination of  the  site  defense  program  will 
have  on  continuing  efforts  to  expand  and 
strengthen  strategic  arms  limitation 
a^eement«  with  the  Russians.  The  com 


mlttee  report  does  not  address  Itself  to 
this  question,  unfortunately. 

First.  U.S.  superiority  in  ABM  tech- 
nology was  probably  the  chief  reason 
why  the  Russians  were  Interested  in 
arms  limitation  talks.  Our  continued 
superiority  in  this  area  is  necessary  to 
encourage  the  Russians  to  live  up  to  the 
existing  arms  limitation  agreement  and 
to  negotiate  seriously  for  more  compre- 
hensive agreements.  If  agreement  fails, 
the  superiority  will  be  needed  to  maintain 
national  defense. 

I  believe  that  termination  of  the  site 
defense  program  is  going  to  hurt  U.S. 
efforts  to  curb  the  arms  race  When  the 
United  States  signed  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons,  we  said  that  our  future  adher- 
ence to  the  ABM  Treaty  would  be  de- 
pendent on  a  more  complete  strategic 
weapons  limitation  treaty  within  5  years. 
If  the  United  States  abandons  its 
ABM  superiority,  the  threat  of  pulling 
out  of  the  agreement  is  meamngless. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  make  progress  on  a 
new  generation  of  antiballlstic  missile 
systems.  We  are  ahead  of  the  Russians 
in  this  area,  and  we  should  stay  sJiead. 
Completion  of  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  of  the  site  de- 
fense program  is  a  prudent  measure  to 
protect  our  bargaining  position  up  to 
the  1977  deadline. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  restores  this 
program  to  the  $135  million  level  au- 
thorized for  this  year,  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  accept  such  restoration  in 
conference. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I. 
too,  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the 
subcommittee  imder  the  leadership  of 
the  able  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  HicKs).  dealing  with  the  discipli- 
nary problems  on  the  Kittv  Hawk  and 
the  Constellation. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  this  Member 
that  continued  harping  on  race  and  sex 
further  polarizes  our  forces.  All  of  us  be- 
lieve in  equal  opportunity  for  all  our 
people.  They  are  all  Americans,  not 
black  or  white,  male  or  female. 

I  have  not  visited  Europe  in  over  a 
year,  but  I  understand  they  have  what 
amounts  to  a  dual  organization  over 
there:  a  line  organization,  and  an  or- 
ganization made  up  of  satellite  groups 
such  as  we  are  addressing  here  now.  It 
Is  the  Ju(igment  of  this  Member  that  too 
many  counselors  and  race  relations  ex- 
perts contribute  to  the  deterioration  of 
discipline. 

I  think  the  experience  of  the  Israeli 
Army  proves  to  a  great  degree  that  a  dis- 
ciplined military  force  is  needed  when 
the  chips  are  down.  We  can  have  an 
army  of  the  democratic,  but  we  cannot 
have  a  successful  democratic  army. 

I  want  to  place  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Chairman,  an  Associated  Press  article 
out  of  Jerxisalem: 

IsRAXu  A«MT  Said  Lacking  in  Discipunb 
JttD9Ai.xM— A  top  Israeli  military  figure 
baa  blamwl  a  lack  of  dlaclplliie  In  the  army — 
and  nation — for  the  setbacks  suffered  In 
opening  days  of  the  Arab-Jewish  war  In  Oc- 
tober. 

The  0«ay-golng  relatlonahlp  between  officer 
and  enlisted  man  In  the  armed  forces  and 
the  casualness  with   which  soldiers  dressed 
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has  always  been  a  sort  of  matter  of  pride 
among  Israelis. 

But  MaJ.  Oen.  (res.)  Halm  Herzog  on  Fri- 
day wrote; 

"It  is  clear  today  that  part  of  our  short- 
comings at  the  start  of  the  war  stemmed 
from  lack  of  discipline — from  an  atmos- 
phere of  negligence  and  who-glves-a-damn 
that  spread  through  the  nation  and  Infected 
the  army." 

Herzog,  British-trained  former  chief  of 
military  intelligence  Is  now  the  nation's  fa- 
vorite mUitary  commentator. 

Herzog  said  that  "when  a  soldier  walks 
about  untidy,  unshaven,  needing  a  haircut, 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  state  of  his 
weapon,  the  condition  of  his  tank's 
engine  .  .  .  the  preparedness  of  his  unit." 

He  said  this  did  not  damage  the  soldier's 
fighting  spirit,  but  raised  the  cost  of  lives  and 
equipment  In  battle. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  House  continues  reading  for 
amendments  Friday  the  fiscal  year  1974 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
biU  (H.R.  11575),  I  wiU  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  would  restore  fuU  budget  re- 
quest funding  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Institute  (USAFI).  That  amendment 
will  read  as  f oUows : 

On  page  9.  ime  6.  delete  »5, 767,000  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  $6,287,000,  and  on  line 
11,  delete  $1,650,408,000  and  Insert  m  lieu 
thereof  $1,660,938,000. 

The  committee  report  recommends  dis- 
establishment of  this  valuable  educa- 
tional resource  by  May  31,  1974,  and  re- 
duces funding  for  this  fiscal  year  by 
$530,000.  While  House  action  restoring 
this  relatively  small  amount  of  funding 
Ls  important,  much  more  important  will 
be  the  expression  of  the  House  favoring 
continuance  of  the  USAFI  program. 

USAFI  was  established  in  1942  to  pro- 
vide educational  programs  for  military 
personnel,  and  has  over  the  years  pro- 
vided an  immeasurable  .service  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  military  person- 
nel who  used  its  various  programs  to 
improve  their  educational  standing.  It 
develops  and  offers  through  independ- 
ent study — correspondence  courses — 
and  class  instruction  courses  itinging 
from  literary  level  to  pre-hlgh  school 
to  high  school  and  college  levels.  Train- 
ing and  advisory  services  are  also  of- 
fered In  occupational  and  technical 
areas,  and  a  testing  program  also  is 
offered  that  includes  course -related 
standardized  tests,  and  a  series  of  gen- 
eral measurement  and  placement  tests. 

Although  the  educational  enviroiiment 
of  this  country  has  changed  dramatical- 
ly since  the  Institute  was  first  launched, 
it  continues  to  provide  valuable  services 
and  is  making  efforts  to  upgrade  and 
modernize  its  offerings  and  services. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  more  than 
275,000  military  personnel  used  one  or 
more  of  the  educational  services  offered 
by  USAFI.  Based  on  the  1973  force  level, 
this  means  that  more  thtin  1  out  of  every 
9  military  persons  had  occa.<;ion  to  seek 
educational  assistance  from  the  Institute. 
Some  98.000  servicemen  took  one  or  more 
courses  offered  by  USAFI  in  1973  and 
about  204,000  military  personnel  took 
advantage  of  one  or  more  of  the  testing 
services  offered  by  USATI,  Including  some 
80,000  persons  who  earned  recognition 
for  high  school  equivalency.  It  should  be 
stressed  here  that  the  standardized  test- 


ing instruments  developed  by  USAFI  per- 
sonnel are  among  the  strongest  of  the 
Institute's  programs. 

Countless  numbers  of  professional 
manhours  have  gone  into  the  develop- 
ment and  standardization  of  these  ed- 
ucational tests,  and  an  equally  great  ef- 
fort was  required  to  gain  their  accept- 
ance tliroughout  the  educational  systems 
of  this  Nation. 

In  addition,  USAFI  lends  important 
support  to  educational  training  programs 
leading  to  high  school  diplomas,  and  also 
gives  Important  guidance  to  project  tran- 
sition. Project  transition  is  operated  by 
the  various  military  ser\-ices  and  prepares 
mUitary  personnel  for  jobs  in  the  civilian 
economy.  It  Is  especially  designed  to  help 
those  persons  who  would  otherwise  enter 
civilian  life  without  having  necessary 
civilian  Job  skills. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  participation 
In  USAFI  programs  did  faU  off  during 
this  country's  heaviest  engagement  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  war.  But  participation 
in  1973  was  up  and  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  that  direction.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  In 
our  military  services  who  are  seeking 
educational  opportimJtles  and  self  im- 
provement will  be  denied  those  opportu- 
nities if  Congress  follows  the  committee's 
recommendation  to  kill  USAFI.  This  ac- 
tion would  be  unwise  under  normal  mili- 
tary circumstances,  but  Is  particularly 
so  at  a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to 
attract  young  people,  many  of  them  with 
marginal  educational  skills,  into  a  volun- 
teer Army. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  make  this  de- 
fense of  the  Institute,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  denying  the  many 
constructive  suggestions  for  Improvement 
raised  by  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  The  Institute  needs  to  ad- 
Just  its  program  to  the  new  educational 
needs,  and  it  must  reevaluate  particu- 
larly its  new  educational  studies  pro- 
gram. Criticism  ha-s  also  been  leveled 
at  the  minimum  and  sometimes  unac- 
ceptable standards  set  by  the  Institute 
for  the  high  school  equivalency  exams. 
These  are  recognized  problems  that  can 
be  corrected,  and  I  view  as  highly  coun- 
terproductive any  action  which  would 
destroy  many  worthwhile  elements  of 
the  Institute's  programs  becau.'se  we  dis- 
agree with  the  operation  of  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  House  will  act  wisely  in  preserv- 
ing the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  as 
a  valuable  educational  resource 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
737  of  the  DOD  appropriation  bill  now 
authorizes  $1,126  billion  of  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  Peace  In 
Vietnam  will  not  be  found  by  fueling  the 
engines  of  war.  A  funding  level  of  this 
magnitude  wUl  only  encourage  and  allow 
Thleu  to  ignore  the  Paris  agreement 
and  continue  the  war  as  he  is  now  doing. 
The  American  taxpayer,  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  economic  problems,  cannot 
afford  to  pay  forever  for  the  hopeles."? 
quest  for  the  alwolute  victory  neither 
side  can  ever  win.  A  substantial  cut  in 
the  military  resources  of  the  OVN  is  the 
only  way  to  begin  to  teach  it  political  re- 
sponsibility and  compromise.  There  are 


sigrdflcant  reasons — political,  legal,  and 
moral — to  reduce  our  aid  level  to  around 
$500  million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  These 
are  considered  in  detail  in  my  testimony 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  is  reprinted  hereafter. 

I  must  add  now  a  fourth  line  of  argu- 
ment. It  is  bad  enough  that  through  our 
foreign  aid  program  we  are  supplying 
about  $95  million  this  fiscal  year  in  pe- 
troleum to  keep  the  civilian  economv  go- 
ing in  the  GVN  parts  of  South  Vietnam. 
But  it  is  absolutely  unsupportable  that 
we  are  now  exporting  a  further  22.000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  Ind(x:hma  io  fuel 
Thieu's  mUitarj-  ambitions.  Not  only  do 
we  waste  the  taxpayer's  money,  we  help 
to  take  away  his  heat  and  mobility.  Who 
are  we  representing?  What  could"  we  do 
at  home  in  the  way  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  energy  sources  with  the 
$62  million  saved  by  the  cut  I  propose? 

In  the  most  serious  vein.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  weigh  the  potential  waste, 
misery,  and  bl(X)dshed  the  administra- 
tion would  perpetuate  by  a  funding  level 
of  $1.1  billion  against  the  avenues  of 
peace  that  an  all()catlon  of  $500  billion 
could  create. 

I  include  the  following  items : 
[Prom    the    Congressional    Record,    Oct.    3, 
1973) 

MmiABT    Am    TO    SOtTH    VlTTNAM 

(Excerpts  from  testimony  of  Oct.  3.  1973) 
Mr.  Chairman,  any  aid  given  or  withheld  Is 
a  pwUtlcal  act.  It  cannot  help  being  so  The 
military  aid  proposed  through  the  Military 
Assistance  Service  Funded  (MASFt  program 
enters  hlglily  complex  legal  and  political 
situations.  The  Administration  thinks  that 
"peace"  i.e.  the  present  low  scale  of  war  can 
be  perpetuated  by  allocating  another  $1.3 
bUllon.  The  Administration  {xaeitlon  is  wrong. 
It  takes  only  a  little  Vietnamese  history  to 
understand  this. 

The  current  state  of  semi-p>eace  In  South 
Vietnam  cannot  be  definitively  analj^zed  with 
any  great  confidence  Nevertheless  the  visible 
political  and  economic  variables  do  sxiggest 
that  the  situation  there  Is  In  a  period  of 
transition  far  more  complex,  ommous,  and 
potentially  explosive  than  the  present  surface 
calm  might  indicate.  The  Pans  Agreement  of 
January.  Iy73  laid  out  an  institutional  frame- 
work and  prcicess  by  which  the  centrai  con- 
flicts of  a  30-year  civil  war  could  begin  to  be 
resolved  However,  the  pohtlcs  of  accommo- 
dation that  have  gone  on  for  years  In  some 
villages  have  not  been  emulated  at  the  top. 
The  GVN,  thanks  in  larpe  measure  to  Amer- 
ican advice  and  largesse  has  i^ored  the 
Paris  Agreement  and  proceeded  m  a  rela- 
tively totalitarian  fashion  in  the  area  that  it 
controls.  The  PRO  has  also  not  been  averse 
to  coercion  in  the  areas  it  holds. 

The  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  un- 
resolved conflicts  will  precipitate  another 
round  of  war  in  the  rather  near  future  The 
war  was  fought  to  expel  foreigners:  the 
United  States  is  still  there,  supplying  now  S5 
to  90  percent  of  the  resources  to  the  G\'N 
(Thleu  government)  and.  In  effect,  making 
it  an  artificial  economic  creation  The  war 
was  fought  to  redistribute  poMtlcsJ  and  eco- 
nomic fKiwer;  some  land  has  been  redistrib- 
uted, but  most  of  the  wealth  and  politic*! 
control  thereof  rests  with  a  small  urban 
clique  of  civil  servants,  army  officers,  and 
businessmen.  The  war  was  fought  over  the 
appropriate  path  to  modernization — social- 
ism or  capitalism:  neither  side  ha5  seen  fit 
to  mo\-e  very  far  away  from  ideology  toward 
pragmatism.  The  war  was  fought' to  unify 
politically  one  civlJiEatlon  and  culture,  that 
has  not  happened  yet.  Mrally  the  war  was 
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fought  to  define  anew  the  concept  of  politi- 
cal legitimacy;  the  100  to  200.000  political 
prisoners  In  QVN  JaUa  and  the  continued 
uawUlln^ness  of  Vietnamese  citizens  to  pay 
GVN  taxes  are  striking  indications  of  how 
little  resolved  the  Issue  remains. 

In  such  a  situation  any  injection  of  fur- 
ther aid  is  going  to  have  profound  legal  and 
political  Implications.  I  want  to  address  to- 
day both  sorts  of  Issues. 

TRX  IXCAL  nUMZWORK 

The  Military  Assistance  Service  Funded 
(MASF)  program  is  the  principal  frame- 
worlt  for  military  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  Laotian  governments  In  times 
past  this  channel  provided  material,  train- 
ing and  0nancial  support  through  three  DOD 
categories;  personnel  support,  operation  and 
nialnteaance.  and  procurement.  In  section 
601  of  HR  9286  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  DOD  reached  a  compromise 
request  of  11  3  billion  for  FY  1974  to  con- 
tinue these  programs  On  page  85  of  the 
committee  report  on  HR  9286  this  figure  Is 
broken  down:  $47.5  million  for  military  per- 
sonnel. (6918  million  for  operations  and 
maintenance  and  (446  0  million  for  procxire- 
cieat 

On  January  37,  1973.  the  United  States 
signed  the  Paris  Agreement  which,  among 
other  things,  defined  In  Article  7  paragraph 
2  how  future  military  assistance  may  be 
accorded  to  any  party  in  South  Vietnam: 

"The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall 
be  permitted  to  make  periodic  replacements 
of  armaments,  munitions  and  war  material 
which  have  been  destroyed,  damaged,  worn 
out  or  used  up  after  the  eeaseflre,  on  the 
basis  of  plece-for-pleoe,  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics and  properties  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Joint  Military  Commission  of 
Control  and  Supervision." 

On  February  21.  1973.  the  United  SUtes 
-Signed  a  cease-fire  agreement  for  Laos  which 
Included  a  more  general  paragraph  pre- 
s-rrlbmg  prior  Joint  consultation  and  agree- 
ment before  any  outside  military  Interfer- 
ence In  internal  affairs. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  none  of  the 
designated  commissions  have  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a  list  of  permissible  Items.  DOD 
soon  created  Its  own  lUt  which  It  released 
in  Saigon  several  months  ago  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Congreas.  This  list,  reproduced 
in  the  Committee  report  to  81443  (The  For- 
eign MUltary  Sales  and  Assistance  Act. 
passed  by  the  Senate) .  contains  13  categories 
of  "armaments".  8  categories  of  "munitions  ' 
and  8  categories  of  "war  material".  Common- 
sense  deflnltlons  of  these  terms  were  In- 
iuded  Taken  together  these  29  categories 
correspond  almoet  exactly  to  those  Items 
which  appear  under  the  larger  DoD  Category 
if  prcx'urement.  In  sum.  the  Parts  Agree- 
ment, by  DoD's  own  Interpretation,  restricts 
.American  aid  to  procurement  items 

I  am  persuaded  that  no  logical  or  legal 
rendering  of  the  Paris  Agreement  can  Jus- 
tify hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  sup- 
port the  dally  operitmg  coftts  of  an  army  of 
1.1  million  men.  The  Pans  Agreement  con- 
strain* the  United  States  from  interfering 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam. 
In  one  form  or  aiiother  this  restriction  ap- 
pears in  Articles  1.  3.  4.  5.  7.  D.  13.  IS,  20.  21. 
and  22.  It  Is  the  central  tenet  of  the  Parts 
Agreement.  Is  It  reasonable  to  expect  the 
PRO  to  live  up  to  the  Pans  Agreement  If  we 
have  so  maaslvely  violated  its  core  element 
from  the  day  it  was  signed? 

I  urge  this  committee  to  address  the  new 
legal  realities  brought  by  the  ceasefire  Would 
it  not  be  eminently  logical  to  cut  MASF 
funds  from  tlJ  bUllon  to  »500  million  and 
eliminate  the  proecnbed  forma  of  support — 
persoranel  support  and  operations  and  main- 
tenance? This  would  not  lower  at  all  the 
DoD  request  for  "armaments,  munitions,  and 
war  materials."  the  procurement  figure  of 
M4«  million.  In  fact  such  a  proposal  allows 
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an  extra  $50  million  for  flexlbUlty.  Keep  in 
mind  as  well  that  the  political  situation  in 
Laoe  now  Indicates  that  little  or  no  military 
aid  will  be  legitimate. 

The  Ooounlttee  should  know,  too,  that 
funds  are  continuing  to  flow  to  Vietnam  for 
military  purposes  other  than  procurement. 
Funds  left  in  the  pipeline,  anywhere  from 
$200  to  $IJ200  million,  depending  upon  which 
DoD  witne«  one  believes,  remain  available. 
Plasters  generated  by  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram will  provide  a  $140  million  general  sub- 
sidy to  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
In  FY  74.  Plasters  generated  from  the  $278 
million  Commodity  Import  Program  will  pro- 
vide another  general  subsidy.  Any  such  sub- 
sidies are  prohibited  by  the  Parts  Agreement. 
Thus  whatever  amount  this  committee  ap- 
proprtates.  the  actual  military  aid  to  the  OVN 
will  be  measurably  larger. 

THE  POLrnCAL  nuicBwoaK 
The  cut  from  $1.3  billion  to  $500  milUon 
must,  of  course,  be  considered  In  Its  political 
context  as  well  The  figure  of  $500  million  is 
persuasive  from  a  number  of  angles  If  peace 
really  amves,  the  QVN  should  exhaust  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  $500  million. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  present  situation  of  low-level  fight- 
ing continues,  awareness  of  the  ultimate  limit 
of  his  resources  will  encourage  Thleu  to  cut 
down  contemplated  offensive  (and  thus 
Illegal)  operations  to  save  ammunition  for 
defensive  operations. 


This  cut  will  force  his  commanders  and 
troops  to  cut  down  on  corruption  and  pure 
waste  It  Is  also  likely  to  begin  the  process 
of  demobilization  at  a  rate  somewhat  faster 
than  Thleu  would  prefer.  But  If  he  Is  to 
stand  any  chance  of  long-term  survival,  he 
will  have  to  get  soldiers  back  on  the  laud 
producing  taxable  revenue  quicker  than  he 
realizes.  There  Is  little  likelihood  that  he  will 
itart  taxing  his  closest  supporters  at  this 
late  date.  The  OVN  must  start  on  the  road 
to  flndlrg  some  other  basis  of  revenue  than 
the  Amertcan  taxpayer 

Contrast  these  possibilities  against  the 
present  realities  which  will  be  continued  if 
the  current  level  of  military  aid  Is  main- 
tained. We  pay  now  the  major  burden  of 
supporting  an  army  of  1.1  million  soldiers 
The  OVN  Is  thus  able  to  keep  tight  social 
and  political  control  over  4  to  6  million 
people,  presiunlng  that  relatives  are  also  vul- 
nerable to  coercion.  By  keeping  hundr>»d8 
of  thousands  of  the  most  productive  workers 
out  of  the  labor  market,  not  only  Is  econon.lc 
development  slowed  but  the  Vietnamese  re- 
main, as  they  have  for  years,  accultured  to 
depend  upon  us.  Under  such  circumstances 
no  government  In  Saigon  can  ever  learn  how 
to  stand  on  Its  own  feet. 

Approving  the  Administration  request  will. 
however,  have  far  more  ominous  political  r«- 
sulu  than  these.  The  present  level  of  Ameri- 
can aid  makes  possible  not  merely  this  mam- 
moth army  but  also  a  police  force  of  122.000. 
The  DoD  admits  that  at  least  $8  8  million 
win  go  directly  from  MASF  funds  to  police 
support,  but  does  not  acknowledge  that  by 
providing  resources  for  all  areas  of  OVN  mili- 
tary and  paramUltary  activities.  It  frees  other 
OVN  resourcee  for  (and  thus  subsidizes  In- 
directly) the  most  unconscionable  political 
actions. 

It  la  Imperative  that  the  Committee  under- 
stand that  the  OVN  police  exist  less  for  legal 
activities  than  for  the  political  suppression 
of  all  opponents  of  the  Thleu  regime.  I  have 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Saigon 
bringing  back  original  documents  that  prove 
such  a  conclusion.  It  Is  a  grotesque  and  en- 
raging travesty  of  American  IdeaU  that  the 
United  States  supports  a  government  that 
can  only  stay  In  power  by  totalitarian  har- 
•Mment  and  the  incarceration  of  100  to 
300.000  political  prisoners 


It  Is  sheer  folly  to  believe  that  such  a 
political  situation  can  endure  from  one  fiscal 
year  to  the  next.  By  destroying  the  poaslblllty 
of  any  political  forum,  never  mind  the  open 
stage  called  for  by  the  Paris  Agreement  in 
Article  11.  Thleu  has  driven  all  CH'Ponents 
to  seek  solutions  other  than  political.  It  Is 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  PRO  to  wait  pa- 
tiently forever  under  such  circumstances  or 
to  surrender  quietly  what  they  gained  under 
the  Paris  Agreement. 

It  would  be  well,  I  think,  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  contemplate  that  its  choice  will  have 
profound  political  effects  at  home  as  well  as 
in  Indochina.  The  Vietnam  War  and  related 
military  spending  have  considerably  de- 
pleted American  resources,  to  the  point  where 
further  transfers  of  resources  overseas  seri- 
ously threaten  the  survival  of  the  economy 
and  thus  our  national  security.  The  specu- 
lations on  agrlcultiu-al  commodities  by  some 
of  our  forel',fn  (and  domestic)  creditors, 
which  has  so  aggravated  the  rate  of  Inflation 
recently  Is  but  one  example  of  the  processes 
let  loose  by  past  and  present  spending  pat- 
terns. This  amendment  takes  one  small  step 
toward  healthier  priorities  by  eliminating 
$800  million  of  potential  waste. 

In  sum.  passage  of  the  Administration  re- 
quest would  further  Imperii  the  Amertcan 
economy,  encourage  continued  warfare  and 
waste  In  Indochina,  and  provide  an  enormous 
and  unnecessary  contingency  fund  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  would  also  sup- 
port a  DoD  request  which  includes  funds  for 
operations  and  maintenance  and  personnel 
support;  this  Is  contradictory  to  what  DoD 
has  defined  to  the  Congress  as  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  Paris  Agreement.  Cutting 
MASF  funds  to  $500  million  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  both  fiscally  responsible  and 
politically  sound.  And  It  would  begin  several 
processes  In  Vietnam  that  would  allow  the 
OVN  to  begin  to  generate  ite  own  revenue 
and  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
Committee  one  of  the  saddest  statistics  I 
have  ever  come  across  A  young  economic  in- 
structor at  Bucknell  Unlversltv  Is  completing 
a  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  eoonomlo  ef- 
fects of  the  Indochina  War.  In  It  he  has 
measured  with  the  most  reasonable  estimates 
possible  all  of  the  past,  present  and  future 
costs  "to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
Amertca.i  economy  occasioned  by  American 
Involvement  In  Indochina"  thus  far.  Among 
the  categories  he  Includes  are  the  following 
past,  present  and  futxire  mlllt»ry  aid.  veter- 
ans benefits,  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
costs  in  future  income  of  dead,  disabled, 
exiles,  etc.,  social  coets  of  100,000  drug  ad- 
dicted Vietnam  veteran*,  and  the  coata  of 
conversion.  His  premises  appear  quite  rea- 
sonable. His  final  total  is  $676  billion.  With 
the  huge  figure  in  mind,  how  can  we  en- 
counter enlargement  of  the  tragedy? 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post,  Nov.  13,   19731 

ViXTcoNO  Sat  Dozins  Kn,LK>  en  Bombing  or 

SoiTTH  Vietnam  Village 

Saigon,  November  11. — The  Vletcong 
charved  today  that  government  warplanes 
dropped  nearly  100  bombs  Saturday  on  a 
Communist-held  town  on  the  Caunbodlan 
border,  killing  and  woimdlng  dozens  of 
people. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Vletcong  delegation  to 
the  Joint  Military  Commission  here  said  a 
hospital  for  prisoners  recently  released  by 
South  Vietnam  was  among  the  building's 
"devastated"  in  the  46-mlnute  attack  on 
Logo,  70  miles  northwest  of  Saigon  In 
Taynlnh  Province. 

Lt.  Col.  Le  Tung  Hleu.  the  chief  spokesman 
for  the  Saigon  command,  said  he  had  no  In- 
formation on  the  alleged  bombing.  The  Vlet- 
cong said  flrebombe  and  high -explosive 
bombs  were  used  In  the  raid. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  government  acknowl- 
edged  that   Its  warplanes   bombed   within   a 
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mile  of  the  Vletcong's  de  facto  capital  of 
Locnlnh.  Hlen  said  then  the  bombing  was  In 
retaliation  for  Tuesday's  rocket  attack  by 
the  Communists  on  the  air  base  at  Blenhoa, 
14  miles  northeast  of  Saigon.  Hlen  also  said 
at  that  time  that  such  Incidents  "will  be 
punished  tenfold." 

Further  north  along  the  border,  the  Saigon 
command  said  government  infantrymen 
moving  against  North  Vietnamese  forces  in 
Quangduc  Province  ran  Into  a  barrage  of 
mortar,  rocket  grenade  and  small-arms  fire 
Saturday.  There  were  no  goveriunent  casual- 
ties, but  six  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  were 
killed  In  the  ensuing  fighting,  the  command 
said. 

The  action  was  said  to  be  four  miles  south 
of  Buprang.  one  of  three  South  Vietnamese 
outposts  In  the  area  that  North  Vietnamese 
troops  seized  In  the  past  week.  The  outposts 
are  In  a  region  about  110  miles  northeast  of 
Saigon. 

In  Cambodia,  field  reporters  said  today  that 
a  government  relief  column  had  pushed  to 
within  540  yards  of  an  encircled  government 
garrison  at  the  Trapeang  Thnot  railroad  sta- 
tion, 14  miles  northwest  of  Phnom  Penh. 

The  troops  reportedly  were  facing  increas- 
ing resistance  from  Khmer  Rouge  Insurgents 
surrounding  the  garrison.  The  two  govern- 
ment battalions  Inside  the  station  have  been 
isolated  for  14  days  and  are  reported  low  en 
food  and  ammunition. 

The  Phnom  Penh  command  said  Insur- 
gents shelled  a  miirket  In  the  provincial  town 
of  Kompong  Chnang,  57  miles  north  of  the 
capital,  at  dawn  today  with  75mm  recoUless 
rifle  flre.  Seven  persons  were  reported  killed 
and  a  score  of  others  wounded. 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Nov.  8,  1973] 

Saigon   Planes  RAro  Two  Red-Held  Towns 

(By  James  P,  Clarity) 

Saigon,  Sooth  Vietnam,  November  8. — 
The  South  Vietnamese  military  command 
said  yesterday  that  Its  planes  had  bombed 
two  Communist-held  areas  north  of  Saigon 
In  what  the  command  described  as  Its  largest 
air  strike  since  the  signing  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement  In  January. 

The  command  spokesman.  Lieut.  Col.  Le 
Trung  Hlen,  said  that  South  Vietnamese 
bombers  had  flown  "more  than  50  sorties"  in 
the  vicinity  of  Loc  Nlnh,  and  Bo  Due,  two 
towns  that  are  about  15  miles  from  each 
other  and  75  to  85  miles  north  of  Saigon, 
near  the  Cambodian  border. 

Colonel  Hlen  noted  that  a  sortie  is  one 
mission  by  one  plane  and  said  that  In  yester- 
day's attack  a  single  plane  could  have  made 
several  sorties.  He  declined  to  give  the  num- 
ber of  planes  involved  in  the  attack. 

BASE    NOT    IDENTITnro 

Colonel  Hlen  also  said  that  all  of  the  planes 
had  returned  safely.  But  he  declined  to  say 
from  which  base  the  attack  had  been 
launched,  or  how  much  damage  the  raids 
had  caused.  He  did  say  that  the  attack  was 
a  "punishing  action"  for  Communist  viola- 
tions of  the  ceasefire,  particularly  for  the 
Communist  attack  Tuesday  on  the  Blen  Hoa 
air  base,  near  Saigon.  In  which  two  persons 
were  killed,  22  injured  and  three  South  Viet- 
namese flghter-bombers  were  destroyed  on 
the  ground. 

The  Vletcong  declared  Tuesday  that  they 
had  attacked  Blen  Hoa  In  reprisal  for  air 
strikes  against  Communist  positions  origi- 
nating from  the  air  base. 

Whether  the  South  Vietnamese  attack  on 
Loc  Nlnh  and  Bo  Due  was  actually  Saigon's 
largest  air  strike  since  the  cease-fire  could 
not  be  confirmed  In  recent  months,  the  air 
force  has  bombed  several  Communist-held 
sectors  on  the  coast.  In  the  Central  High- 
lands, near  the  Cambodian  border  and  In 
other  areas  around  Saigon. 

The  Vletcong's  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  asserts  that  as  of  last  Saturday 


It    has    shot    down    39    South    Vietnamese 
planes  since  the  cease-fire. 

A  Vletcong  spokesman  In  Saigon  called 
the  air  attack  "grave  violation"  of  the  Parts 
accord.  The  spokesman,  Capt  Phoung  Nam, 
said  that  the  communists  would  respond  to 
"violations"  with  "appropriate  measures." 

IS    TKEBX    A    CLASh-riRE: 

At  the  South  Vietnamese  military  com- 
mands afternoon  briefing.  Colonel  Hlen  was 
asked,  "Is  there  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam 
now?"  He  replied,  "Look  at  our  com- 
munlqu6."  The  communique  was  filed  with 
the  usual  Government  reports  of  Communist 
attacks  and  Government  defensive  actions 
against  them. 

The  Government's  announcement  of  its 
bombing  attack  also  seemed  to  raise  the 
question  whether  the  bombs  used  in  the 
strike — no  number  or  tonnage  was  dis- 
closed— would  be  replaced  by  the  United 
States.  Amertcan  officials  have  said  that 
it  Is  difficult  to  determine  whether  u-eapons 
tised  in  mUltary  actions  were  used  for  of- 
fense or  defense.  Therefore,  the  officials  have 
said,  the  United  States  has  been  honoring 
virtually  all  requests  by  South  Vietnam  for 
replacement  of  military  materials. 

In  addition,  Amertcan  and  South  Viet- 
namese officials  have  charged  repeatedly  that 
North  Vietnam  has  resuppUed  its  forces  and 
Introduced  new  troops  into  South  Vietnam 
In  violation  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  A 
spokesman  for  the  United  States  Emb&ssv 
In  Saigon  said  last  night  that  the  embassy 
would  have  no  Immediate  comment  on  re- 
placement of  the  bombs  used  In  the  air 
strikes  against  Loc  Nlnh  and  Bo  Due. 

In  any  event,  the  cease-fire  has  apparently 
not  deterred  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
from  using  American -supplied  bombs  and 
planes  In  actions  against  Communist  forces. 
The  planes  used  In  yesterdays  strtkes. 
Colonel  Hlen  said,  were  h-\  Skyralders.  F-5 
flghter-bombers  and  A-37  fighter-bombers. 
Such  aircraft  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  up 
to  12  750-pound  bombs. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Colonel  Hlen  said 
that  the  attack  was  not  made  on  civilian 
populated  areas,  but  in  sectors  outside  Loc 
Nlnh.  He  said  that  many  of  the  civilians  In 
the  Loc  Nlnh  area  were  the  relatives  of 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  unable  to  flee 
when  the  Communists  overran  the  area  In 
their  offensive  last  year. 

Colonel  Hlen  said  Government  forces 
would  "punish  violations"  at  a  ratio  of  10 
punishments  for  each  Communist  violation 
of  the  case-fire.  He  also  said  "we  might  even 
launch  ground  operations  "  in  retaliation  for 
violations.  He  gave  no  specifics. 

The  military  comuiand  here  also  reported 
that  nine  of  its  scldiers  were  killed  In  a 
Communist  attack  Sunday  on  the  outpost  of 
Bu  Bong.  120  miles  north  of  Saigon  near  the 
Cambodian  border.  Three  Government  sol- 
diers were  wounded  in  the  attack,  the  com- 
mand said,  and  added  that  two  Communist 
soldiers  were  killed  in  an  infantry  skirmish 
In  the  same  area,  near  Bu  Prang.  The  two 
outposts  were  captured  by  the  Communists 
Sunday. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  11575 
offered  by  Congressman  W-i-M-vN.  The 
amendment  would  clim.lnate  provl.sJon5 
of  the  bill  Imposing  an  arbltar%-  70  '30 
percent  relationship  between  Navy  re- 
pair work  for  public  and  private  ship- 
yard.s. 

The  Interests  of  employees  at  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, are  Involved  since  It  Is  estimated 
that  up  to  100  jobs  at  the  shipyard  could 
be  Jeopardized   by  the   provision.  This 


would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  one  of 
our  most  vital  naval  shipyards. 

To  Impose  a  limit  as  proposed  by  the 
bill  would  be  expensive  in  terms  of  high- 
er governmental  costs.  It  would  force  the 
NavT  into  unwise  management  proce- 
dures such  as  routing  ships  from  one 
coast  to  another  to  locate  a  private  ship- 
yard for  particular  work.  Fleet  opera- 
tional schedules  would  have  to  be 
changed  m  fiscal  year  1974  to  reflect  the 
bill's  requirements.  This  Is  detrimental 
to  national  defense  as  well  as  to  our 
economy. 

The  Wyman  amendment  would  simply 
delete  the  arbitrary  limitation  and  per- 
mit the  Navy  to  have  the  flexibility  it 
needs  to  manage  efficiently  the  uneven 
flow  of  different  types  of  Na\T  ship  re- 
pair and  alteration  work. 

I  afk  for  the  adoption  of  the  Wyman 
amendment. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TrrLE  I 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

MiLIIAKT    PEBSONNEL,    ARMT 

For  pay,  allowances.  Individual  clothing, 
subsistence.  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements) ,  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  auty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Army  on  active  duty  i  except 
memtjers  of  reserve  components  provided  for 
e'.sewhere);  $7,131,437,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  before  the  House  reflects  adjust- 
ments made  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  a  number  of  program.';  which 
were  recently  approved  by  the  Congress 
in  the  fiscal  year  1974  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  each  of  those 
recommended  adjustments,  but  will  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  four  specific  programs 
and  why  I  feel  these  should  be  supported 
at  the  authorization  level. 

First,  the  F-15  air  superiority  fighter 
for  the  Air  Force.  The  authorization  bill 
recently  signed  into  law.  by  the  President 
included  $801.9  million  for  77  aircraft 
plus  $116.6  million  for  initial  spares,  a 
total  of  $918.5  million.  Initially  the  House 
authorized  only  39  aircraft  because  of  the 
delay  in  the  engine  successfully  passing 
the  150  hour  endurance  test,  one  of  the 
contractual  requirements  The  Senate 
authorized  the  total  n'omber  requested. 
77  aircraft.  The  conference  committee 
agreed  to  authorize  the  full  program  re- 
quested by  the  Defense  Department  In 
view  of  the  anticipated  success  of  the 
endurance  program  which  was  nearing 
completion  at  the  time  Several  days 
after  the  conference  agreement  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  announced  that 
the  150  hour  endurance  test  milestone 
had  been  satisfactorily  completed  and 
that  the  Air  Force  was  authorized  to  fully 
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fund  both  the  F-15  engine  and  airframe 
production  programs. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
implies  that  something  Is  wrong  because 
"only  9  of  20  test  aircraft  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  Air  Force."  That  is  all  the 
contract  calls  for  at  this  time.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  all  test  aircraft  to  date  have 
been  delivered  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  outstanding  maiieuverability,  per- 
formance, and  handling  qualities  pre- 
dicted for  the  F-lo  have  been  verified  in 
flight  by  contractor  and  U.S.  Air  Force 
pilots.  The  development  program  is  bet- 
ter than  75  percent  complete  with  costs 
to  date  wthin  3  percent  of  target  and 
projected  to  be  under  target  at  com- 
pletion. The  engine  test  problems  en- 
countered earlier  had  no  impact  on  the 
F-15  flight  test  program.  Its  flying  rate 
■  has  been  higher  than  any  other  modem 
jet  fighter  at  the  same  stage  of  develop- 
ment. To  date,  more  than  1.000  flights 
have  been  conducted  accumulating  more 
than  1,000  hours  of  actual  test  flight 
time.  No  serious  engine  problems  have 
been  experienced  to  my  knowledge.  The 
F-15  has  exceeded  the  design  flight  en- 
veloped in  both  altitude  and  speed. 

The  action  recommended  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  a  reduction  ol 
nine  aircraft  and  $41.6  million,  will  slow 
down  the  program  and  will  cause  an  In- 
crease in  program  costs.  The  report  indi- 
cates that  the  1975  and  1976  production 
buys  have  been  reduced  to  72  and  90, 
respectively,  instead  of  144  in  each  year 
as  originally  scheduled.  That  change  In 
the  production  schedule  Is  merely  a  ten- 
tative proposal  which  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  branch  and  could 
be  rejected  before  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  request  is  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  second  program  is  the  advanced 
medium  STOL  transport  (AMST>  for 
the  Air  Force.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommends  deletion  of  the  entire 
$65.2  million  Included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  Authorization  Act. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  contmued  to  review  our  military  air- 
lift posture  since  1960.  A^  recently  as 
June  24.  1970.  the  Militar  Airlift  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  was  privileged  to 
be  chairman,  reported : 

live  SubcommUt««  U  greatly  dUturbed  by 
the  projec:«<l  reduction  Ln  T»ctlc&l  Airlift 
capability  for  the  mld-s«ventlea.  The  Tactical 
Airlift  force  programed  for  that  period  re- 
flects a  reduction  in  aircraft  of  more  than 
35  percent  (B80  to  leaa  than  5S0) . 

That  projection  has  become  a  reahty. 
Our  1970  report  specifically  recom- 
mended the  development  of  an  aircraft 
to  replace  the  C-130.  We  said:  "This  air- 
craft should  have  a  greater  payload  and 
operational  capability  to  enable  mtra- 
theater  airhft  to  Interface  more  effec- 
tively with  the  C-5A."  The  Interface 
problem  Is  one  of  handling  military  cargo 
or  vehicles  that  are  too  large  In  size  to 
be  loaded  on  a  C-130.  For  example,  the 
C-130  cannot  airlift  some  40  percent  of 
a  mechanized  division's  vehicles. 

The  AMST  l.>  the  foundation  for  sig- 
nificantly upgrading  the  tactical  air- 
lift capability  of  the  US  Air  Force  in 
the  1980"s  and  beyond,  as  recommended 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  The 
AMST  wCl  have  twice  the  payload  capa- 


bility Intratheater  at  a  40 -percent 
higher  speed,  resulting  in  a  productivity 
rate  almost  three  times  that  of  the  pres- 
ent C-130.  This  improved  capability 
can  be  accomplished  while  operating 
from  and  Into  airstrips  some  1,000  to 
1,500  feet  shorter  than  those  required 
for  the  C-130  In  addition,  the  life  cycle 
costs  projected  for  the  AMST,  Includ- 
ing operation  suid  maintenance,  are 
about  one- third  less  than  those  for  an 
equivalent  C-130  fleet.  Thus  It  should 
be  clear  that  the  AMST  will  be  a  cost- 
effective  replacement  for  the  C-130  in 
the  post  1980  time  period. 

The  AMST  Is  a  competitive  prototype 
development  program  with  deslgn-to- 
cost  contracts.  At  least  one  of  these  con- 
tracts is  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  with  the 
contractor's  share  being  approximately 
28  percent.  That  particular  contractor 
Is  currently  running  approximately  15 
percent  under  the  original  cost  projec- 
tions and  4  to  5  months  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. 

I  am  advised  that  the  AMST  will 
meet  or  better  the  performance  goals 
set  by  the  Air  Force  with  existing  en- 
gines. Should  greater  performance  be 
required  It  Is  expected  that  one  of  two 
engines  being  developed  for  commercial 
application  will  be  available  for  use  on 
the  AMST. 

The  third  adjustment  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
the  Harpoon  missile  for  the  Navy.  The 
committee  recommends  deletion  of  the 
$14  1  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  advance  procurement  of  long 
leadtime  items  for  production  of  this 
air  surface-to-surface  missile. 

In  my  opinion  the  Harpoon  system  Is 
needed  on  an  urgent  basis  to  overcome 
significant  deficiencies  in  the  Navy's 
ability  to  attack  targets  at  sea.  Har- 
poon, a  most  versatile  weapon,  will  pro- 
vide these  capabilities  for  ship,  aircraft, 
and  submarine  launch  platforms.  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  received  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  pro- 
gram is  well  structured  and  proceeding 
with  great  success.  The  program  has 
met  all  major  milestones  on  time  and 
within  budget  projections. 

Deletion  of  the  advance  procurement 
funds  will  cause  a  break  in  continuity  of 
missile  manufacture  o'  more  than  a  year 
and  major  cost  increases.  I  am  told  tliat 
lack  of  this  funding  will  require  restruc- 
turing of  the  program  resulting  In  a  delay 
of  12  to  15  months  In  deUvery  of  mis- 
siles to  the  fleet,  an  Increase  In  overall 
program  costs  of  $100  million  or  more 
and  greater  risk  In  moving  from  engi- 
neering development  to  production. 

The  fourth  adjustment  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  site  defense  program. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  $135  million  reduction  in 
fiscal  year  1974  site  defense  line  item  for 
the  purpose  of  "termination  of  the  pro- 
totype demon.«itratlon  of  the  site  defense 
system."  If  this  recommendation  stands, 
the  site  defense  program  will  be  termi- 
nated and  as  a  consequence — 

First.  The  United  States  will  have  lost 

a  mo6t  valuable  bargaining  position  for 

continuing  the  strategic  arms  limitation 

negotiations. 

Second.    Mlnuteman    forces    will    be 


without  adequate  defense  should  a  final 
United  States-Soviet  agreement  In  of- 
fensive weapons  fall  or  the  recently  ne- 
gotiated SALT-I  agreement  be  abrogated 
by  the  Soviets.  Site  defense  Is  the  most 
cost  effective  option  for  maintaining  U.S 
strategic  strength  should  either  of  these 
eventualities  occur. 

Third.  The  last  remaining  strategic 
missile  defense  technical  team  specifi- 
cally skilled  in  the  critical  fields  of  sys- 
tems engineering  and  management  will 
be  dismantled;  these  skills  cannot  be 
rebuilt  quickly. 

Although  the  SALT-I  agreement  lim- 
its United  States  and  Soviet  large  scale 
deployment  of  missile  defenses  it  does 
not  prohibit  research,  development  and 
limited  deployment.  The  continuing 
growth  of  Soviet  strategic  capabilities 
within  the  SALT-I  llmltaUons  argues 
for  contlnumg  the  site  defense  prototype 
demonstration  as  the  most  cost  effective 
approach  to  mamtainlng  both  a  bar- 
gaining position  and  a  hedge  against  So- 
viet growth  outside  the  SALT-I  limits. 
The  site  defense  concept,  originally 
conceived  several  years  ago  as  the  Hard- 
site  Defense  system,  achieves  high  ef- 
fectiveness at  low  cost  by  defending 
hardened  point  targets  such  as  Minute- 
man  with  an  adaptation  of  the  Sprint 
Interceptor  missile  already-  developed  for 
the  Safeguard  system,  a  commercial  data 
processor,  and  a  radar  designed  for  low 
cost,  dormant  operation.  These  elements 
are  assembled  In  modules;  both  the  size 
and  the  number  of  modules  can  be  varied 
to  provide  any  desired  level  of  defense 
effectiveness  for  point  targets. 

Site  defense  is  a  phased  program.  Its 
present  phase  is  oriented  toward  demon- 
strating through  realistic  field  tests  that 
the  system  design  as  well  as  the  under- 
lying technology  is  sound.  Should  con- 
tinuing evolution  of  the  Soviet  offensive 
weapons  threat  call  for  further  steps, 
site  defense  could  transition  Into  fuli 
scale  development,  production  prepara- 
tions, and  tests  of  a  limited  deployment 

allowed  by  the  SALT-I  treaty. 

Site  defense  is  being  pursued  on  a  very 
austere  basis,  with  design,  engineering, 
procurement,  and  testing  limited  to  only 
the  essential  system  and  technology  ef- 
forts necessary  to  demonstrate  the  po- 
tential effectiveness  of  the  concept.  The 
Importance  of  pursuing  system  as  well  as 
technologj'  efforts  is  stressed.  Although 
the  technology  of  the  system,  such  as  is 
associated  with  the  Interceptor  missiles, 
the  radars,  and  the  data  processors  Is 
Important,  the  system  engineering,  nec- 
essary to  manage  the  interaction  of 
these  elements  for  maximum  effective- 
ness against  a  broad  spectrum  of  evolv- 
ing threats,  is  thg  key  to  directing  tech- 
nological develo^ent  and  achle\-ing  the 
desired  system  performance  at  a  mini- 
mum cost. 

SALT-I  limits  deployment  of  missile 
defense  systems  to  two  sites  of  100  inter- 
ceptors each:  one  site  for  Mlnuteman 
ICBM  defense  and  the  other  for  Uie  de- 
fense of  the  National  Command  Author- 
ity—this Is  the  equivalent  of  the  current- 
ly deployed  Soviet  defense  svstem  for 
Moscow.  Congre.ss  has  approved  the  In- 
stallation of  a  Safeguard  site  at  Grand 
Forks.  N.  Dak.  to  defend  Mlnuteman  In- 
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stallatlons  In  that  vicinity  but  has  not 
authorized  deplo.\'ment  of  a  defense  site 
for  the  National  Command  Authority 
(NCA>.  In  view  of  these  limitations  on 
deploying  a  missile  defense  system,  de- 
ployment of  site  defense  by  either  aug- 
menting or  replacing  the  Safeguard  site 
is  not  currently  a  major  consideration. 
It  Is  prudent,  however,  to  continue  the 
current  demonstration  program  for  site 
defense.  By  so  doing,  the  United  States 
can  maintain  its  SALT  bargaining  posi- 
tion as  well  as  preserve  an  option  for  de- 
ploying a  defense  which  could  be  urgent- 
ly required  if  arms  limitation  negotia- 
tions break  down  or  current  agreements 
are  abrogated. 

The  record  of  SALT-I  shows  that  So- 
viet concern  for  the  U.S.  development  of 
anti-missile  defense  systems  was  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  reaching  agreements 
the  United  States  desired  on  limiting  the 
size  of  offensive  forces.  Continuation  of 
U.S.  antimissile  defense  effort  via  the  site 
defense  program  maintains  the  strength 
of  this  proven  bargaining  position. 

The  need  for  a  viable  defense  option 
must  be  given  priority  In  U.S.  strategic 
planning.  Other  alternatives  are  to  build 
and  deploy  greater  numbers  of  offensive 
weapons.  The  United  States  initiated  the 
SALT  talks  through  concern  that  offen- 
sive arms  proliferation  could  lead  to  di- 
minished control  and  increasing  risk  of 
initiation  of  nuclear  exchange — even  by 
accidental  means.  Defense  of  offensive 
weapons,  rather  than  their  proliferation, 
is  an  option  worth  preserving. 

The  timing  of  the  site  defense  proto- 
type demonstration  is  related  to  the  need 
for  maintaining  an  effective  and  credible 
bargaining  position  with  respect  to  con- 
tinuing arms  limitation  negotiations. 
SALT-I  Is  renewable  at  5-year  Intervals, 
the  first  renewal  date  being  May  1977. 
The  current  site  defense  program  plan  is 
based  on  a  funding  rate  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide credible  demonstration  of  defense 
capability  within  the  time  frame  of 
interest.  The  recently  passed  fiscal  year 
1974  authorization  bill  reduced  the 
Army's  requested  funds  by  20  percent 
from  $170  million  to  $135  million.  Timely 
demonstration  can  still  be  made  at  the 
reduced  funding  level.  Further  reduction 
can  have  a  serious  Impact  on  timing, 
however.  Approximately  $70  mlUion,  over 
half  of  fiscal  year  1974  effort,  will  be 
expended  by  the  time  the  appropriation 
bill  Is  approved.  Any  cutback  can  be 
achieved  only  by  substantially  reducing 
the  remaining  5  months  of  fiscal  year 
1974  activities. 

Termination  will  Impact  a  nationwide. 
Industrial  work-force  of  over  3.50n  peo- 
ple, most  of  whom  are  highly  skilled  en- 
gineers and  system  managers.  Termina- 
tion costs  are  estimated  at  $2Q  million, 
bringing  total  costs  to  $90  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  Since  the  House  Appro- 
priation Committee  has  recommended  a 
transfer  of  plus  $25  million  to  technology 
programs  in  lieu  of  continuing  site  de- 
fense, the  resultant  fiscal  year  1974  sav- 
ing Is  only  $20  million— to  be  balanced 
against  the  losses  to  the  United  States 
bargaining  position,  security  options,  and 
resources  previously  Identified. 

The  site  defense  program,  as  It  Is  cur- 
rently planned  and  Is  being  executed. 


does  not  automatically  precipitate  a 
costly  engineering  development  phase 
leading  to  an  even  more  costly  deploy- 
ment. As  previously  noted,  large-scale 
deploj-ment  is  specifically  prohibited  by 
SALT-I.  Engineering  development  and 
•limited  deployment  can  only  proceed 
with  congressional  approval.  When  pro- 
totype demonstration  objectives  are  met. 
if  engineering  development  to  support 
deployment  is  not  required,  the  program 
can  either  be  terminated  or,  if  circum- 
stances dictate,  be  reoriented  toward 
the  examination  of  system  Improve- 
ments. 

The  four  programs  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed were  authorized  recently  by  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Failure  to  fund  these  programs  hi 
the  amounts  authorized  not  only  falls 
to  save  the  taxpayers  money  in  three 
instances,  but  leads  to  increased  costs 
in  the  long  run.  In  all  four  cases  the 
courses  of  action  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  weaken  our 
defense  posture.  Should  the  other  legis- 
lative body,  in  its  wisdom,  fully  fund 
these  programs.  I  urge  the  conferees 
from  the  House  to  support  these  author- 
ized proerams  which  I  believe  are  Justi- 
fied and  needed. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy-five  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  6041 

Baker  Gibbons  Murphy,  ni. 

Boiling  Gray  Obey 

Buchanan  Oude  Poage 

Burke.  Calif.  Hansen.  Wash.    Powell.  Ohio 

Camp  Harsha  QulUen 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hubert  Ranpel 

Clark  Hollfleld  Reld 

Clawson,  Del  Jarman  Rooney,  NY. 

Cochran  Jones,  Okla.  Rosenthal 

ColUna.  ni.  Kasteruneler  Schneebell 

Conyers  Landrum  Stanton. 

Dickinson  Lujan  James  V. 

Dtsga  Macdonald  Steele 

Dulakl  MaUUard  Stelper,  Wis. 

Eckhardt  Mathls,  Ga.  Stokes 

Edwards.  Calif.  Mayne  Wllaon, 

Erlenbom  Metcalfe  Charles  H.. 

Foley  Mills,  Ark.  Calif. 

Fraser  Mlnlsh  Wilson, 

Prey  Moorhead.  Charles,  Tex. 

Fulton  Calif.  Youc3.  Oa. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  PlosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  11575,  and  finding  It- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  375  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

ENERCT   CRISIS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
direct  an  inquiry  to  the  chairman  of  the 


committee  regarding  the  matter  that  is 
on  our  minds  today,  the  fuel  shortage 
and  an  order  which  has  just  gone  out 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In 
fact  the  information  was  released  yester- 
day, at  which  time  this  order  .said: 

COMPAinES    DXHECTTD    TO    SCTPLT    PrTROUCtTM 

Needs  Of  Detense  Dep.^rtment 
At  the  request  of  the  Departnient  of  De- 
fense, the  Interior  Department  has  issued 
directives  to  22  companies  to  supply  a  total 
of  19.7  million  barrels  of  petroleum  durtag 
the  two-month  period  from  November  1, 
1973,  through  December  31,  1973,  for  use  by 
DOD.  This  quantity  Is  In  addition  to  exist- 
ing Defense  contracts  for  fuel  and  antic- 
ipated allocations  under  the  mandatory 
allocation  program. 

Authority  for  this  action  stems  from  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  in- 
tention to  use  this  authority  was  announced 
In  a  Federal  Register  article  dated  Novem- 
ber 6. 

Companies  may  delay  dellverv-  of  30  per- 
cent of  the  amount  requested  until  the  end 
of  January,  If  physical  limitations  prevent 
the  company  from  making  that  delivery. 

The  following  list  shows  the  quantity  of 
fuels  which  Interior  has  directed  suppliers 
to  make  araUable  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  some 
comment  from  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as, the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  the  light  of  the  ven--  seri- 
ous situation  so  far  as  our  domestic  econ- 
omy is  concerned,  as  to  why  at  this  time. 
in  addition  to  their  other  contracts,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  depending  on 
20  million  additional  barrels  at  tins  time. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks today  I  pointed  out  in  the  pending 
Defense  bill  we  had  made  numerous  re- 
ductions in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  by  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Armed  Forces  at  this  time  it  is 
estimated  will  use  3.7  percent  of  the 
petroleum  resources  of  the  Nation  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  We  have  cut 
back  on  automobiles  and  we  have  cut 
back  on  fuel  for  flying  hours  and  so  on. 
But  the  penlleman  now  is  talking  about 
this  directive  that  the  oil  companies 
must  fumi.sh  the  Department  of  Etefense 
with  additional  fuel.  This  comes  about. 
we  are  told,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  is  not  able 
to  secure  the  oil  and  petroleum  products 
which  It  had  been  securing  and  which  it 
has  to  have  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing readiness.  Therefore,  the  supplies 
that  would  have  come  from  the  Middle 
East  now  are  not  available  and  have  to 
come  frcHn  the  U.S.  sources  otherwise 
This  IS  an  unfortunate  situation  but  I 
do  not  know  that  we  can  do  more  at>out 
it  than  to  ask  the  Defense  Department 
and  others  who  are  dealing  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis  to  do  their  best,  to  do  the  t>est 
they  possibly  can  do  in  order  to  preserve 
for  the  domestic  economj"  the  maximum 
amount  of  fuel. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  point  of  fact  Is  that  this  comes  at 
a  time  when  many  of  our  people  are  com- 
pletely out  of  fuel.  We  have  many  Indus- 
tries shut  down.  There  are  a  number  of 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  last 
24  hours  as  to  whj'.  in  this  sltuatlcn,  there 
must  be  an  additional  20  million  barrels. 
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I  understand  the  explanation  of  the 
gentleman,  but  let  me  conclude  on  this 
note.  Some  oX  us  are  very  much  con- 
cerned. We  do  have  we  feel  an  energy 
crisis  and  we  are  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion as  far  as  our  fuel.  I  want  to  make 
the  comment  that  being  from  California 
I  am  most  concerned  about  their  oil  re- 
serve at  Elk  Hills  in  California  which  is 
set  aside  basically  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

I  for  one  am  advocating  serious  con- 
sideration being  given  to  opening  that 
reserve  and  making  that  fuel  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  to  the 
domestic  economy,  which  is  necessary 
because  of  the  billions  of  barrels  of  oil 
setting  there  at  the  present  time 

I  believe  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
we  desperately  need  to  make  such  use  of 
that  fuel  as  we  could  very  ably  do  at 
this  tm^e  and  do  it  without  any  windfall 
proflt.<?  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  or  any 
other  company  in  line  with  some  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  made. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  MAHON.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  about  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  at  Elk  Hills  which  ought  to 
be  of  some  help. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  understand  he  introduced 
some  legislation  and  there  has  been 
progress.  I  am  hopeful  It  will  mean  some 
early  hearings. 

AMXNDICXNTS    OTTTCaXB    BT    MX.    DKIXflM 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

.Vmondm^Qta  offered  by  Mr  Dcixaiia'  Pace 
2.  line  10.  strike  •7.131.437.000;  and  inaart  tn 
Ueu  thereof  »7.132. 187.000 

Pmge  3.  line  18  •txlke  $5 J81 .098.000:  and 
Inaert    in    lieu    thereof   »6.283.246.000 

P»«e  3.  line  9.  strike  •a.88«.41 1.000:  and  in- 
sert la  Ueu  thereof  •«,88«. 661.000. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  Chair  makes  the 
observation  that  the  amendments  go  be- 
yond the  sections  that  have  already  been 
read.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia wish  these  amendments  to  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc? 

Mr  DELLCTMS.  Yes;  since  my  amend- 
ments deal  with  paragraphs  1,  2.  and  3, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  DELLUMS  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  find  myself  In  an  extremely  Interest- 
ing— and  strange — situation,  i  come  be- 
fore you  with  an  amendment  to  increase 
the  proposed  military  budcet. 

The  committee  bill  Includes  a  «1.25 
million  cut  In  personnel  fimds.  thus  elim- 
inating 700  equal  opportunltv  and  race 
relations  Instructors  and  officers a  re- 
duction which  Is  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

And.  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  com- 
mittee made  thL*!  cut  because  they  feel 
the  armed  services  have  gone  completely 
overboard  In  reacting  to  race  relation* 
problems 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  find  that  Inference  both 
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Incredible  and  outrageous — one  that  Is 
not  substantiated  by  any  facts. 

Over  the  past  few  years  every  branch 
of  the  military  has  been  rocked  by  tragic 
race  riots— in  Germany.  Hawaii.  South 
Vietnam.  Korea,  the  Canal  Zone,  at 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Port  McClellan. 
and  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station,  oc 
tx)ard  the  carriers  Kitty  Hawk  and 
Constellation. 

Only  last  month,  riots  erupted  again, 
this  time  in  Scotland  and  Korea. 

Yet.  these  Incidents  are  only  the  tip 
of  an  iceberg  of  the  real,  everyday,  dis- 
crimination faced  by  minority  members 
of  the  mllltar>-— discrimination  which 
these  Equal  Opportunity  and  Race  Rela- 
tion-s  Officers  the  committee  wants  to 
eliminate  are  attempting  to  correct  and 
remedy.  We  must  remember  that  moet 
minority  members  of  the  armed  services 
do  not  riot,  but  that  they  are  subjected 
to  continuing  unfair  treatment  and  are 
often  scarred  for  life  with  punitive  dis- 
charges. Jail  terms  and  psychological 
damage. 

Under  Melvln  Laird,  the  Defense  De- 
partment Instituted  a  series  of  programs 
calculated  to  achieve  equal  opportunity 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  However,  neither 
DOD  policies  nor  the  various  service 
equal  opportunity  programs  have  been 
able  yet  to  eradicate  discrimination 
Nevertheless,  even  the  mo.st  ImpaUent  of 
us  would  be  hard  pressed  to  deny  that 
some  gains  have  been  accomplished.  To 
stop  at  this  point  when  there  Is  potential 
for  meaningful  progress  would  be  anti- 
thetical to  meeting  these  ultimate  goals. 

The  committee  would  cut  the  number 
of  equal  opportunity  Instructors  and  of- 
ficers m  half,  thus  effectively  crippling 
the  existing  program.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve that  this  action  is  necessary,  many 
issues  must  be  raised  concerning  the 
conrniittee's  Intent: 

First.  What  does  the  committee  mean 
by  equal  opportunity  and  race  relations 
•coun.selors?"  Since  the  term  -counselor" 
for  these  officers  and  instructors  Is  new 
to  me.  I  would  appreciate  a  clarification 
of  who  these  men  are.  what  Job  they 
presently  perform,  what  training  they 
have  received  for  the  Job.  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  poslUons  there  are  by  service 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  read  from  a  document  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  entitled  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  MUltary  Personnel  Race 
Relations  and  Equal  Opportunltv  Coun- 
selors." Under  the  heading  of  "Justifica- 
tion." it  says: 

The  Department  wishes  to  st*te  poeltlveW 
at  the  outset  that  none  of  the  personnel  in 
the  Senrlcee  assigned  as  either  equal  oppor- 
tunity staff  ofllceri  or  aj  race  relations  In- 
structors (educational  speclallsta  in  the 
Naryt  are  counselors  They  are  involved  In 
the  management  of  Command  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  net,  relations  profframa  and  their 
numbers  are  authorized  on  the  basis  of  the 
peculiar  needs  and  organization  of  each  of 
the  Services 

Racial  disharmony  carries  with  It  the 
potential  for  disruptions  that  adversely  affect 
the  capabUlty  of  the  MUltary  Departments  to 
carry  out  their  missions.  Accordingly  race 
relations  and  equal  opportunity  programs' in 
the  Semcea  are  designed  to  assist  command- 
ers m  fostering  equality  of  opportunity  and 
treatment,  inter- racial  hartnony.  good  order 
and  dlBCtpUne. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dzixxms 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.  > 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  second, 
while  these  "counselors"  were  eliminat- 
ed from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  none  were 
cut  from  the  Marine  Corps.  Yet  on  page 
60  of  the  committee  report,  the  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  explains  that  he 
feels  these  programs  have  gotten  out  of 
hand.  Should  we  undersUnd  that  the 
Marine  Corps  has  no  Equal  Opportunity 
and  Race  Relations  counselors,  or  does 
it  mean  that  there  are  no  discrimination 
problems  for  the  Marines. 

Third.  The  committee  report  urges 
elimination  of  race  relations  training 
schools  being  conducted  by  the  various 
services.  Yet.  one  of  these  schools  at 
Oberammergau.  West  Germany,  has  al- 
ready been  closed  for  a  year  and  is  now 
derelict.  I  question  how  complete  the 
committee's  study  of  the  situation  has 
been,  and  I  would  suggest  that  more  de- 
tailed analysis  be  made  by  Congress  be- 
fore such  actions  are  taken  to  hurt  these 
programs. 

Fourth.  The  committee  action  appears 
to  me  as  an  attack  on  the  entire  race 
relations  program  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
But.  at  a  time  when  minority  recruit- 
ment now  approaches  25  percent,  can  we 
afford  to  cut  out  programs  designed  to 
further  harmony  among  the  races.  The 
equal  opportunity  programs  of  the  vari- 
ous services  are  totally  supported  by  the 
Defense  Department — and  I  assure  you 
that  DOD  strongly  backs  this  amend- 
ment, that  the  Defense  Department  does 
not  and  did  not  want  this  cut  by  the 
committee. 
I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

'Mr  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  attempt  to 
clarify  the  actual  situation  on  race  rela- 
tions counselors. 

The  committee  took  two  actions  with 
respect  to  race  relations  In  the  armed 
services.  First,  the  committee  directed 
the  consolidation  of  race  relations  train- 
ing at  the  Defense  Relations  Institute  es- 
tablished In  1971  at  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base  in  Florida  for  added  efficiency  and 
economy;  and  then  the  committee  made 
an  end  strength  reduction  of  700 — only 
700 — race  relations  counselors  from  the 
3.255  full-time  counselors  requested.  We 
felt  there  was  full  justification  for  this 
action. 
Let  me  explain 

In  addition  to  the  2,555  full-time  coun- 
selors provided  In  the  bill,  there  are 
thousands  more  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  have  part-time  race  relations 
duties  I  think  everyone  here  knows  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been  a 
leading  element  In  our  society  with  re- 
spect to  equal  opportunity  and  race  rela- 
tions. It  began  to  come  into  focus  back 
under  Harry  Truman  This  committee 
has  supported  the  procram 

This  Is  an  enviable  record.  Most  of  Its 
success  was  accomplished  before  any  full- 
time  race  relations  counselors  were  em- 
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ployed.  The  full-time  race  relations  coun- 
selors have  been  added  only  In  recent 
years,  since  1971. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  spend- 
ing— I  want  the  Members  to  listen  to 
this — over  $35  million  annually  for  pay 
for  race  relations  counselors,  and  prob- 
ably over  $10  million  a  year  for  the  oper- 
ation of  special  schools. 

With  that  large  volume  of  race  rela- 
tions activities,  we  feel  that  cuts  can  be 
made.  ver>'  modest  cuts,  without  harm  to 
military  readiness  or  to  race  relatlorus. 

The  committee  feels  that  some  so- 
called  rsw;e  relations  actixflties  have  actu- 
ally weakened  discipline  and  good  order. 
We  believe  the  proposed  reduction  will 
improve  discipline.  The  facts  are  that  rap 
sessions  designed  to  promote  racial  har- 
mony have  eroded  military  discipline.  In 
some  of  these,  officers  are  required  to 
take  part,  without  Insignia  of  rank,  while 
the  crowd  decides  what  orders  they  are 
going  to  obey  or  not  obey.  Is  that  the  tyi>e 
of  discipline  the  Armed  Forces  must 
have? 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
military  decisions  or  the  decision  to  obey 
or  not  to  obey  orders  cannot  be  put  In  the 
context  of  the  rap  session  or  made  In  a 
town  meeting  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  report.  If  the  Mem- 
bers will  study  It,  quotes  from  a  message 
sent  by  the  Commandant  of  Marines 
which  puts  a  stop  to  unstructured  rap 
sessions  and  touch -feel  games  and  towTi 
hall  type  meetings. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  "touch- 
feel"  games  are?  That  Is  where  every- 
body sits  around  during  the  game  and 
feels  each  other's  hair  and  skin,  and 
whatever.  This  Is  the  type  of  activity 
which  is  being  taught  at  race  relations 
schools. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  refused  to  send 
students  to  the  Race  Relations  Institute, 
believing  that  the  course  is  contrary  to 
recognized  and  proven  leadership  prin- 
ciples. The  Marine  Corps  does  not  have 
any  fulltlme  race  relations  counselors, 
but  the  Marine  Corps  has  made  verj-  fine 
gains  in  reducing  racial  tensions.  At  the 
same  time  the  Marine  Corps  has  main- 
tained the  discipline  essential  to  an  effec- 
tive fighting  force. 

Now.  here  Is  the  crux :  This  committee 
feels  that  with  15.400  identified  full-time 
counselors  of  all  types  who  receive  pay 
In  excess  of  $188  million  annually,  some 
reduction  Is  In  order.  The  reduction  we 
propose  Is  very,  very  modest  indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

In  the  argument  the  gentleman  Just 
made  on  the  floor  he  used  the  Marine 
Corps  as  a  basis  for  his  argument 

Mr.  SIKES.  No.  I  did  not  use  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  as  a  basis  for  my  argument.  I 
cited  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  has  done  very  weU  without  the 
type  of  program  that  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  about. 

I  said  we  are  going  too  far  In  this 
program:  that  we  do  not  need  all  the 


money  and  all  the  people  called  for  in 
the  program.  That  is  why  the  committee 
has  made  a  very  modest  cut. 

Mr.  DEIXUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  yielded  to  me? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  genMeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

First  of  all,  if  the  gentleman  would 
check  the  record  very  carefully,  he  would 
find  that  the  Army,  the  Navj-.  and  the  Air 
Force  have  combined  In  their  training 
and  in  their  program  and  are  operating 
out  of  the  same  approaches. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  the  only  branch 
of  the  mllltarj'  that  is  not  functioning 
in  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Sdces  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  cut5  you  propose 
are  $750,000  from  the  Army.  $250,000 
from  the  Nav\-.  and  $250,000  from  the 
Air  Force.  You  have  not  made  any  cut  in 
the  Marine  Corpp  yet.  Your  entire  argu- 
ment Is  directed  at  the  outrageous  ar- 
gument made  by  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  If  we  want  to  save  money, 
why  do  it  In  the  three  branche?  of  the 
mlhtary  which  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
this  program'' 

Mr.  SIKES  Is  the  gentleman  through 
asking  the  question? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  has  to 
hear  the  question  first,  unless  he  has 
some  extraordinary  powers  I  am  not 
aware  of,  before  he  answers  it. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Has  the  gentleman  com- 
pleted hi.'-  que.'^tion'' 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  have 

Mr.  SIKES.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier.  There  are  15.400  identified  full- 
or  part-time  counselors  in  all  of  the  ser\'- 
ices  who  receive  in  excess  of  $188  million 
a  year.  We  feel  that  some  reduction  Is  In 
order.  This  is  based  on  all  of  the  services. 
The  committee  is  cutting  only  700  people 
from  the  total  of  3.255  full-time  coun- 
selors requested.  That  is  such  a  modest 
request  that  I  am  amazed  the  gentleman 
would  quarrel  with  it 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
chairing  a  committee  of  the  Co.Timittee 
on  Armed  Services  that  Investigated  the 
problems  on  the  Kitty  Hawk  and  the 
CoTistellation  that  occurred  about  a  year 
ago 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
there  are  too  many  counselors  In  all 
branches  of  the  service  and  whether 
there  should  be  .some  cuts  made  or  not. 
We  have  to  rely  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  sat  through  the  general  debate  and 
I  heard  that  the  committee  worked  very 
hard  and  they  have  a  fine  staff  I  agree 
they  have  a  fine  staff.  One  time  I  ap- 
peared over  there  in  the  committee  to 
testify  while  Chairman  Mahon  and  Mr. 
Flynt,  were  there.  It  n:ay  ver>'  well  be 
they  all  work  as  hard  as  they  say  they 
do.  but  the  thing  that  concerns  me  about 
this  matter  of  this  cut^ — and  It  Is  a  tokai 
cut — Is  that  if  the  milltar>'  wanted  to 
keep  the  700  counselors,  they  could  find 


that  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
somewhere  else.  That  does  not  concern 
me. 

However,  what  does  concern  nie  is  the 
question  of  are  we  giving  this  program  a 
slap  in  the  face  and  saying  we  do  not 
need  these  racial  counselors.  We  spend  a 
billion  dollars  for  an  aircraft  carrier  and 
then  we  have  a  sitdown  strike,  and  it  does 
not  operate.  That  is  not  a  very  cost  effec- 
tive program. 

We  found  in  our  hearings  thai  we  con- 
ducted that  race  relations  counselors 
should  not  substitute  for  the  chain  of 
command,  and  I  believe  they  should  not. 
Nonetheless,  we  found  they  are  valuable 
and  serve  a  purpose.  In  fact,  we  did  not 
find  any  racial  discrimination  aboard  the 
CoTistellation  or  the  Kitty  Hawk  ar.d  our 
hearings  are  available  to  you.  We  !o-and 
no  Institutional  discrimination  on  those 
two  ships,  but  we  found  plenty  of  impres- 
sions of  discrimination.  Many  young  men 
perceived  discrimination. 

Well,  if  40  or  50  or  150  young  blacks 
feel  that  they  are  being  discriminated 
against  and  they  act  on  that  perception, 
what  difference  does  it  make  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  in  fact  ckscrimination? 
You  have  to  have  those  counselors  aboard 
ship  to  deal  with  these  youn^-  servicemen. 
If  there  is  not  any  dlscrunlnatjon  m  fact, 
then  that  is  OK.  .\s  far  as  the  race  rela- 
tions Institutes  are  concerned  the  train- 
ing schools  I  am  talking  about.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  need  them  all  or  not. 
but  we  certainly  should  not  be  giving  the 
impression  that  we  do  not  want  racial 
relations  counselors  aboard  our  ships.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force,  but  we  do  need  counselors 
aboard  our  ships  and  we  should  encour- 
age and  support  the  Idea  of  racial  rela- 
tions counselors  and  not  be  downgrading 
them. 

That  is  the  only  concern  I  have,  and 
that  should  be  taken  Into  consideration 
when  you  consider  how  you  will  vote  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimi- 
ber  of  words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
talk  to  at  any  great  length,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  the  comments  that  appear  in 
the  text  of  our  report  on  pages  59  and  60 
I  should  also  hke  to  point  out.  in  addition 
to  the  dictum  that  we  have  placed  In  this 
report,  that  we  have  3.255.  and  I  am 
speaking  of  race  relations  Instructors  and 
counselors  in  the  three  branches  of  the 
service  today.  This  does  not  include  all 
of  the  research  and  development  per- 
sonnel that  we  have  In  this  program 
which  Includes  many  more  hundreds  of 
people.  This  Is  a  mere  20  percent  cut  out 
of  the  3,255.  especially  when  the  services 
say  that  some  are  not  doing  the  job  that 
they  should  be  doing  So  it  Is  not  a  slap 
in  the  face,  it  is  just  tning  to  get  down 
to  the  economics  of  the  problem  and 
have  the  Department  of  Defense  handle 
the  entire  program. 

Mr  MAHON,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move  to 
stri.ke  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  thoroughly  sold  on  hav- 
ing a  good  race  relations  program  in  our 
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armed  services.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations believes  that  race  relations 
counselors  have  a  unique  part  to  play 
In  this  miportant  area,  and  we  are  pro- 
viding funds  for  about  2,500  race  rela- 
tions counselors. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  applaud  the  armed  serv- 
ices for  being  out  in  front  of  the  rest  of 
our  Nation  m  many  respects  In  promot- 
ing good  relations  among  the  races,  and 
a  good  job  generally  has  been  done. 
There  is  no  basis  to  assume  that  there 
Is  any  effort  to  hamper  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  Job  of  bettering  race  rela- 
tions in  the  military  services.  I  agree  that 
we  need  counselors  whose  whole  Job  Is 
to  do  race  relations  counseling  work.  I 
am  sure  that  on  the  whole  they  have 
done  a  good  job. 

Our  military  forces  are  not  In  combat. 
The  war  is  over.  We  have  to  cut  back  on 
the  cost  of  the  operations  of  the  various 
units  In  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
I  further  say  that  every  military  ofBcer 
who  is  worth  his  salt — and  I  believe  they 
are — ought  to  be  a  good  race  relations 
counselor  for  his  unit  or  for  his  divi- 
sion, and  every  one  of  them  ought  to  be 
doing  a  good  job.  and  I  assume  they  are. 
But  to  assume  that  we  must  have  over 
3.200  race  relations  counselors  to  take 
ca.-e  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  offi- 
cers and  the  noncommissioned  officers 
of  the  military  services  of  the  country  Is 
not  correct.  The  services  are  doing  a  good 
Job  In  race  relations,  let  them  continue, 
They  csm  do  so  with  this  modest  reduc- 
tion of  700  race  relations  counselors  out 
of  a  total  of  3.255.  I  think  It  is  gomg  a 
bit  too  far  to  employ  over  15.400  coun- 
selors of  all  types  who  do  nothing  but 
counsel  on  a  full-time  basis  at  a  cost 
of  $188  million  In  1974.  So  with  all  due 
charity  I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  If  these 
counselors  are  In  uniform? 
Mr  MAHON.  Not  all  of  them  are. 
Mr  GROSS  They  are  civilians? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Some  are  civilians. 
Mr.   GROSS.   Did    I    understand   the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Snas)  to 
say  there  are  15.000  of  them? 

Mr.  MAHON  At  least  15,400  full-time 
coimselors  of  all  tj-pes 

Mr.  GROSS  The  only  trouble  with  the 
gentleman's  action  Is  that  he  did  not  cut 
nearly  deep  enough,  and  get  rid  of  more 
of  these  wet  nurses. 

Mr.  MAHON  We  have  also  taken  ac- 
tion to  prohibit  the  recruiting  of  person- 
nel who  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
service.  We  are  trying  to  get  as  many 
high -school  graduates  as  possible  under 
the  all- volunteer  program  In  order  to 
minimize  the  need  for  great  numbers  of 
counselors  of  all  types. 

Mr  GROSS.  Under  the  ch-omistances. 
do  we  have  a  military  force  In  this  coun- 
tr\'  or  do  we  have  a  disorganized  mob? 
Mr  MAHON  I  think.  If  thl"?  amend- 
ment Is  defeated.  It  will  contribute  to- 
ward a  better  military  service  and  better 
race  relations. 
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Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr   Dillums). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  "noes- 
appeared  to  have  it. 

aCCOROKD    VOTK 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  178,  noes  226. 
not  voUng  29,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  8061 
ATBS— 178 


Abzug 
Adame 
And  anon. 

Calif. 

Anderaon,  111. 

Ashlev 

Badlllo 

Barrett 

B«U 

B^rstland 

Blester 

Blni<hain 

Bogga 

Bolond 

BoUIng 

Brademas 

Braico 

Breckinndg* 

Brown.  Calif 
Brown.  Ohio 

Burka.  KaM. 

Burton 

C«r*v  N  T 

ChUholnj 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Co  nte 

Conrers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Couijlilln 

Cronin 

Culrer 

Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Dell'.ims 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Dlnc<»ll 
Donr.hu* 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Bdwards.  Calif. 
BUberg 
Esch 

ETana.  Colo. 
Paacell 
Pindley 
Ptab 
Pord. 

William  D. 
Pri-ier 
Pr-nzel 
Pulton 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Ooldwater 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
An-lrewe  N  C 
AndrewB, 
N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Archfr 
Arenda 
Armatrong 
Alb  brook 
Aspin 
Bafalla 
Bauman 


Oonzalca 
Orasao 
Or«7 
Gr«en.  Pa. 

OrUBths 

Oude 

Ounter 

Ouyer 

Hemlltoa 

Hanna 

Raaaen.  Waah. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hawklna 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Btckter.  Maaa. 

Hetxu 

Hclatoakt 

Hlcka 

Hill  la 

Hell  field 

Hf'lt^man 

Morton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeter 

Kasen 

Kocb 

Kyroa 

Leggatt 

Lehman 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCormack 

McPall 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mataunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Uelcher 

MezTinaky 

MUford 

MlUar 

Ulnk 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Uoakley 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moeher 

Moaa 

Murphy.  H.T. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owena 

Patten 

NOES— 238 
Beard 
Bennett 
BeTlU 
Bla^'jl 
Blackburn 
Blatntk 
Boven 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brinklay 
Brooka 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mteh. 


Pepper 

Perktna 

Peyaer 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  ni 

Pritchard 
Rallsback 

RandaU 

Re«a 

Held 

Reuaa 

Rlet^Ie 

RlnoldO 
.  Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roaenthal 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oertnaln 

Saraaln 

Sarbanea 

8c  broader 

Sebellu* 

Seiberllng 

Shrtver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  tow* 

Smith.  NT, 

Staggera 

Stanton. 
J  WUllam 

Stanton. 

J«me»  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steetman 
Stratton 
Studda 
Symington 
Tbompaon.  N  J. 
Thone 
Tteman 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Waldle 
Ware 
Wbalen 
Wllaon. 
Cbarlea  a.. 
Calif. 
Wolff 
Tatea 

Toung,  Alaska 
Toung,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 


Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll  Va 

Burnener 

Burke,  Pla 

Burleson  Tex 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 


Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH 

Collier 

Collina,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W.  Jr. 

Devta.  Oa. 

Davu,  SO. 

Darts.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dennis 

Deylne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

Edwards,  AU. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn 

Plsber 

Flood 

Plowera 

Flynt 

foTA.  Oerald  B. 

Poraythe 

Fountain 

Prelingbuyaen 

Prey 

Proehllch 

Fuqua 
Oaydoa 
Oettys 
Otalmo 
Olnn 
Ooodllng 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Orover 
Oubaer 
Haley 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanraban 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hanha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
Henierson 
Hinahaw 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Ruber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 


Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCoU  later 

McDade 

McRwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N  C 

Mathlaa.  Calif. 

MathU.  Oa 
Michel 

MlnahaU.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  NY. 
MlKell 
MoUohan 
MontKomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif 
Myers 
Nat  Cher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Neill 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price.  Tex. 
Qute 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va 
Robison.  NY 


Rogers 

Roncallo,  NY. 

R<jae 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scberle 

SchneebeU 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sbuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz 

Steiger  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Uo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teak'ue.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wla. 

Thornton 

Towell,  Ner. 

Treen 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WIdnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wrubt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Younu.  8.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Baker 
Buchaiian 
Burke,  Calif. 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Claw»^n   Del 
Cochran 
CoUlns.  ni. 
Danlelson 
DIggs 


NOT  VOTINQ— 29 

Patman 
Poage 

PoweU.  Ohio 
QuUIen 


Poley 

Holt 

Jones.  Okla. 

Landrum 

Macdonald 

Mayne 

Metcalfe 

MUU.  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Murphy,  m. 


Ran?el 
Rooney,  NY 
Stokes 
Wilson, 

Cbarlea.  Tat 
Wyatt 


So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  paragraph  1?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Opkeatioi*   and  Maintxnancx.   Navt 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  Is  author- 
teed  by  law;  as  follows:  for  Strategic  forces. 
•338  556.000;  for  General  purpose  forces, 
•2.371,731.000;  for  InteUlgence  and  communi- 
cations, •304,936,000;  for  Central  supply  and 
maintenance.  •2,032.346,000;  for  Training 
operations  and  other  general  personnel  ac- 
tivities, •423,822,000;  for  Medical  activities. 
•354.688,000:  for  Administration  and  associ- 
ated actlyltles.  •178.353,000;  and  for  the  Sup- 
port of  other  nations.  •21.881.000;  )n  all: 
•8,023.300.000:  Provided.  That  of  the  total 
amount  of  this  appropriation,  not  to  exceed 
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•4,342,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies  and 
extraordinary  expanses,  to  be  expended  oa 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  payment  may  be  made  on 
his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes :  Provided  further.  That  not 
lees  than  •138,300,000  of  the  total  amount  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  avaUable  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  real  property  faculties: 
Provided  further,  Thai  of  the  total  amount 
of  this  appropriation  made  avaUable  for  the 
alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair  of  naval  ves- 
sels, not  more  than  $851,672,000  shaU  be 
available  for  the  performance  of  such  work 
in  Navy  shipyards:  Provided  further,  TTiat 
during  fiscal  yeex  1974  the  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  avall&bUlty  of  the  Saint  Albans 
Naval  Hospital  at  Queens.  New  York,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  and  the  retired  personnel  thereof  shall 
be  continued. 

AMCNOllENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    WTMAN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Wtman:  On 
page  7,  strike  that  portion  beginning  on  line 
5  which  reads:  "Provided  further,  That  of  the 
total  amount  of  this  appropriation  made 
avaUable  for  the  alteration,  overhaul,  and  re- 
pair of  naval  vessels,  not  more  than  $851,- 
672,000  shall  be  available  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  work  In  Navy  shipyards:" 

Mr,  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  out  the  provision  In 
the  bill  at  page  7  that  reflects  an  at- 
tempt by  the  committee  to  provide  a  di- 
vision between  private  shipyard  employ- 
ment and  naval  shipyard  employment  in 
repair,  alteration,  and  overhaul  of  naval 
vessels.  The  reason  It  ought  to  come  out 
IS  that  requiring  a  fixed  figure  places  the 
Navy  In  a  straltjacket.  It  operates  against 
the  best  Interests  of  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  military,  and  I  am  here  with  this 
amendment  with  the  support  of  the 
Navy. 

The  legislation  as  it  stands  will  un- 
questionably make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Navy  to  perform  essential  mainte- 
nance on  operating  ships  In  the  active 
fleet.  Even  under  normal  conditions  this 
ta.sk  Is  a  formidable  one.  since  It  Involves 
the  monitoring  of  an  uneven  workload  on 
many  different  types  of  ships  and  re- 
quires the  emplojTnent  and  direction  of 
some  60-odd  skills  and  crafts  In  the  ship- 
yards, $851  million  under  this  amend- 
ment must  be  spent  in  a  certain  way. 
The  testimony  on  which  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  originally  based  Its  case 
was  presented  4  months  ago. 

We  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  only  two 
quarters  remain.  There  is  a  5.5-percent 
pay  Increase  coming  down  the  road  next 
month.  This  alone  throws  the  dollar 
figure  out  of  kilter.  It  is  wrong  to  impo.<;e 
a  fixed  dollar  amount  on  the  Navy  In  this 
way. 

The  situation  Is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Navy  Is  carrying  out 
Its  mission  with  diminishing  resources, 
fewer  ships  and  fewer  personnel,  both 
military  and  civilian 

The  Issue  of  a  mandatory  division  of 
Navy  shlpwork  between  naval  and  pri- 
vate shipyards  Is  not  new.  It  has  been 
tried  before  and  experience  has  proven 
Its  impracticability.  Highlights  of  this 
previous  experience  are  as  follows: 
The  Navy  appropriation  bill  In  fiscal 


year  1963  contained  a  mandatory  provi- 
sion requiring  a  split  of  65  percent/35 
percent  of  naval  ship  conversion,  altera- 
tion and  repair  work  between  public 
and  private  yards  Note  the  inclusion  of 
conversions  m  this  category  of  shipwork. 

The  Navy  strongly  opposed  this  ac- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  it  would  se- 
verely limu  operational  flexibility. 

Private  interests  strongly  supported  it 
on  the  claim  of  lower  prices. 

The  Navy  complied  fully  with  the  law 
when  enacted  and  experienced  many  dif- 
ficulties in  compliance,  including  the 
expensive  and  morale  disturbing  need  to 
transfer  an  entire  destroyer  slup  din- 
slon — plus  dependents — from  the  Pacific 
Fleet  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  to  conform 
to  the  mandatory-  percentage  split. 

In  the  1964  fiscal  year  budget,  when 
presented  with  the  many  problems  and 
costs  of  ship  repair  work  allocations  to 
comply  with  the  mandatory  split  of 
repair  work,  the  House  .'Appropriations 
Committee  eliminated  the  mandatory 
language  from  approp.natlon  bills  subse- 
quent to  fiscal  year  1965  The  committee 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  Na\-y  an- 
nuaUy  split  the  ship  repair  work — In- 
cluding conversion,  alteration  and  re- 
pair— CAR — In  the  approximate  65  35 
percentages  without  the  arbitrary  re- 
strictions of  mandatory  language 

In  the  ensuing  10  years  and  evidencing 
full  appreciation  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, the  annual  split  of  CAR  work  has 
varied  from  a  low  of  31  percent  to  a  high 
of  40  percent  and  an  average  of  just 
under  35  percent. 

The  Navy  elected  to  assign  longer  term 
ship  conversion  work  primarily  to  pri- 
vate yards  as  the  larger  portion  of  their 
35  percent  allocation  Private  yards  are 
now  receinng  about  85  percent  of  ship 
conversion  work. 

For  the  major  portion  of  the  65  per- 
cent allocation  to  naval  shipyard."!,  the 
Navy  assigned  ship  repair  and  alterat- 
tion  work  Naval  shipyards  are  organized 
better  to  handle  this  class  of  work.  Work 
can  be  start.ed  more  quickly,  without 
protracted  bidding  and  contract  negoti- 
ations. Public  yards  can  provide  ships 
crew  facilities  and  amenities  not  avail- 
able in  private  yards.  They  have  avail- 
able specialized  tooling  and  skills  for 
.sophisticated  electronics  and  weapons 
systems  and  generally  are  able  to  return 
ships  to  active  duty  more  quickly. 

In  1962.  the  level  of  new  ship  construc- 
tion in  private  yards  was  about  62  per- 
cent of  the  total,  the  balance  being  as- 
signed to  private  yards.  The  private  yards 
are  now  assigned  100  percent  of  all  new 
ship  construction. 

Naval  shipyard  employment  in  1962 
was  about  97,000  men.  It  is  now  about 
56.000  men  Private  shipyard  employ- 
ment was  about  110,000  men  In  1962  and 
is  now  approximately   134.000  men. 

Naval  active  fleet  strength,  which  is 
the  source  of  all  ship  conversion,  repal; 
and  alteration  work,  has  been  cut  about 
45  percent  since  1963  New  replacement 
.ships  coming  Into  service  have  very  so- 
phisticated combat  systems  and  equip- 
ment which  require  tooling  and  skills 
for  their  repair  and  alteration,  seldom 
found  in  the  small  ship  repair  yards  that 
are  seeking  larger  repair  allocations. 


Price,  as  distinct  from  cost,  generally 
is  what  the  market  can  bear  and  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  real  cosif..  Costs 
in  public  yards  mcludmg  tho.?e  standby 
insurance  costs  of  supponing  an  ever- 
ready  naval  slup  repair  capability,  avail- 
able to  the  fleet  on  a  moment  s  notice, 
wlt.hout  threat  of  strikes.  Unfortunately, 
public  yards  are  now  performing  at  other 
than  highest  efficiency  with  work  forces 
arbitrarily  limited  to  below  optimum 
levels.  Tills  situation  is  to  be  somewhat 
improved  following  workload  adjust- 
ments resultmg  from  the  scheduled  clos- 
ing in  1974  of  two  naval  shipyards,  Con- 
gresslonally  set  pay  .scales  including 
fringe  benefits  are  higher  m  public  yards 
than  in  private  shipyards  and  are  a  ma- 
jor element  in  naval  shipyard  cost.=  . 

The  administrative  burden  imposed  ox;... 
the  Navy  would  be  magnified,  coming  as 
it  does  at  the  midpoint  of  the  fiscal  year, 
after  scheduimg  for  repairs  and  altera- 
tions has  been  virtually  completed,  ex- 
cept for  unforeseen  emergency  situations. 
It  would  produce  senous  restraints  on 
the  Navy's  ability  to  respond  to  chang- 
ing operational  schedules  in  the  fleet.  In- 
cidentally, the  overriding  purpo.se  of  our 
naval  shipyards  is  to  mamtain  the  fleet 
in  being. 

It  would  cause  major  perscHinel  dislo- 
cations in  our  naval  shipyards  at  a  time 
when  the  Nav>-  is  already  attempting  to 
cope  with  an  abnormal  turnover  of 
skilled  personnel  For  example.  Mike 
Causey  in  an  article  in  the  Wa-shington 
Post,  November  26.  1973.  estimates  end 
of  year  retirements  at  about  double  the 
number  that  would  ordinarily  retire  at 
this  time.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  those  who 
enrolled  in  civil  service  jobs  directly  after 
World  War  IT  are  now  reachmg  retire- 
ment age.  plus  certain  financial  incen- 
tives that  encourage  retirement   now. 

The  Navy  has  estimated  that  m  order 
to  comply  with  this  legislation,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  juggle  work,  that  is.  transfer 
repair  and  alteration  shipwork.  already 
scheduled  for  naval  shipyards  to  private 
yards,  in  the  amounts  of  fro.T.  $16  miUlon 
to  $25  million  during  the  rem^aunder  of 
fiscal  year  1974  It  is  ironic  that  with  all 
of  the  shifting  aro'und  of  jobs  Involved, 
the  work  for  the  most  part  will  not  bene- 
fit the  so-called  needy  yards  m  the  pri- 
vate sector  which  are  not  qualified  to  do 
the  sophisticated  work  required 

Any  specific  language  to  require  a 
mandatorj-  division  of  only  alteration 
and  repair  work  in  the  1974  appropria- 
tion bill  is  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able. The  Navy  in  its  testimony  has  al- 
ready indicated  its  plan  to  allocate  about 
29  percent  of  A.  &:  R.  tc  private  yards.  A 
mandatory  requirement  would  provoke 
many  of  the  problems  occurring  in  fiscal 
year  1963  that  led  to  the  eliminaUon  of 
mandatory  language. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  accepted,  the 
eventual  result  will  be  a  reduction  In 
employment  at  the  various  naval  shlp- 
ya.'-ds  required  bv  compliance  because  the 
Navy  now  advises  that  it  must  take  $40 
million  out  of  the  naval  shipyards  re- 
quiring a  reduction  of  3  450  persor^nel  be- 
fore next  July  1  This  would  cause 
major  personnel  dislocations  in  our  naval 
shipyards  at  a  time  when  the  NavT  Is  al- 
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ready  attempting  to  cope  with  an  ab- 
normal turnover  in  slcllled  personnel. 
They  will  have  to  Juggle  work  and  trans- 
fer repair  and  alteration  work  which  Is 
already  scheduled  for  naval  shipyards 
to  private  shipyards  In  very  substantial 
amounts. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Navy  be  given  the  necessary  flexibility 
efficiently  to  manage  the  uneven  flow  of 
different  types  of  ship  repair  and  altera- 
tion work.  Enactment  of  the  legislation 
In  Its  present  form  will  destroy  this  flex- 
ibility and  disrupt  the  operational  sched- 
ules and  lower  the  shipyard  efflclency.  It 
Is  something  we  ought  not  to  do.  and  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Will  the  genUeman  yield' 
Mr  WYMAN  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  on  his 
amendment.  It  is  vltually  necessary. 

The  Navy  has  done  an  excellent  job 
In  programing,  and  they  know  eractly 
where  the  ships  are  going  to  go  for  re- 
pairs and  alterations  and  changeovers. 
To  change  the  formula  now  from  the 
1973  version  would  be  disastrous. 

For  example.  In  the  Philadelphia  ship- 
yard, in  the  district  that  my  colleague 
Bill  Bamett  represents,  it  would  cause 
us  to  lose  900  Jobs.  This  Is  a  sad  story. 

To  change  the  rules  of  the  ball  game 
here  I  believe  would  be  disastrous 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr  Wyman  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute  ) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr  MAHON  My  point  Is  we  have  al- 
ready gotten  permission  for  all  Members 
of  the  House  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks,  and  of  course  that  applies  to 
this  Member 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
I  have  no  Intention  of  proceeding  further 
except  that  I  want  to  make  the  additional 
point  with  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  which  is 
that  we  went  through  this  flxed  division 
in  years  past  and  we  decided  to  get  rid 
of  65-35  formula.  The  Navy  indicated  It 
is  planning  to  allocate  29  percent  of  the 
alteration  and  repair  work  to  private 
shipyards,  but  a  mandatory  requirement 
would  provoke  the  same  kinds  of  prob- 
lems which  resulted  In  this  Congress 
getting  rid  of  fixed  formulas.  A  set  dollar 
amount  Ls  also  a  fixed  formula. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  because  the  Appropriations 
Committee  weU  knows  that  the  Navy 
came  in  and  stated  they  were  going  to 
spend  in  private  shipyards  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  amount  of  monev  they 
get  for  fiscal  year  1974  in  an  effort  to  be 
fair  to  those  yards  and  wisely  to  allocate 
the  resources  to  keep  a  mobUlzatlon  base 
What  rhe  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions IS  coming  in  here  and  saying  la  "We 
do  not  believe  the  Navy.  We  are  going  to 
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put  this  Into  this  law  by  way  of  a  limita- 
tion on  what  can  be  spent  In  the  public 
yards." 

What  does  that  mean?  In  addition  to 
the  Committer  on  Appropriations  saying 
they  do  not  believe  what  the  Navy  tells 
them,  it  simply  means.  .^  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  said,  that  you  are 
putting  the  Navy  in  a  straltjacket  in  tr>-- 
Ing  to  wisely  manage  the  expenditure  of 
this  kind  of  money. 

We  are  not  talking  about  peanuts  here. 
We  are  talking  about  a  total  for  altera- 
tions and  repair  of  $1,211,591,000.  That 
means,  my  friends,  that  we  have  to  ac- 
cording to  what  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  trying  to  mandate  here 
come  out  exactly  even  to  the  doUar  in 
splitting  this  money.  It  is  absolutely  Idi- 
otic to  be  able  to  expect  the  management 
Of  that  amount  of  money  to  come  out 
that  closely. 

In  addition  to  that,  just  plain  logic 
teUs  us  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  a  split 
has  to  be  made  on  some  kind  of  an  ap- 
proximation basis.  For  the  last  20  years 
apportionments  have  been— between  the 
private  shipyards  and  the  Navy  ship- 
yards—have been  made  according  to  an 
approximation  except  In  one  disastrous 
case  where  the  committee  tried  to  do 
something  arbitrary  and  inflexible  as 
It  seeks  to  do  today  and  all  kinds  of  trou- 
ble, grief,  and  dislocation  resulted. 

Historically,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priaUons  goes  back  Into  Its  records  on 
this— It  has  tables  that  will  show  that 
this  split  and  they  will  show  that,  be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  things— the 
actual  spUt  has  varied  about  3  to  5  per- 
cent each  year  differently  from  what  the 
Nav>-  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  said  it 
was  going  to.  We  just  cannot  help  those 
variations.  Events  change.  Unexpected 
situations  arise  which  must  be  met 
Flexibility  is  requested  to  meet  them 

Now.  for  example,  what  has  changed 
recently?  In  Just  the  last  3  months  we 
have  had  a  civil  service  pay  raise  we 
have  had  a  blue-collar  pay  raise,  we  have 
had  a  Mideast  war,  and  we  have  had  a 
worldwide  oil  embargo,  and  we  have  the 
biggest  boom  In  the  private  shipyards  In 
the  history  of  tills  country  except  for 
Worid  War  n.  That  is  what  has  had 
change  only  in  the  last  3  months.  And  yet 
these  members  on  this  committee  want 
to  put  the  Navy  Into  a  straltjacket  so  it 
catmot  change  a  dollar  In  the  allocation 
of  these  funds  between  the  private  ship- 
yards and  the  Navy  shipyards  to  meet 
whatever  exigencies  that  arise.  It  Just 
does  not  make  any  sense. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman t  Is  eminently  right  In 
pleading  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  in  con- 
clusion that  when  you  take  and 
try  to  rip  out  the  support  that  we  give 
to  the  naval  shipyards,  what  you  are 
doing  in  that  process  is  to  stop  the  sailors 
from  going  home  when  their  ships  come 
back  from  overseas.  You  are  mandating 
their  ships  to  private  shipyards.  And  If 
any  one  of  the  Members  have  ever  sailed 
on  a  ship  of  the  Navy,  and  had  come 
home  from  overseas,  and  then  been  sent 
to  some  God-forsaken  private  shipyard 
out  in   the  middle  of  nowhere  in  the 


boondocks  when  your  family  is  down 
where  the  Navy  Is,  at  the  home  they 
have  kept  for  the  family  while  you  were 
gone,  the  place  you  were  pipmised  .\ou 
would  come  back  to  after  many  weeks 
or  months  away,  you  know  why  I  plead 
to  the  Members.  I  plead  to  them,  not  to 
put  this  straltjacket  on  the  Navy.  E>o  not 
force  the  Navy  to  break  Its  promises  to 
reunite  families  when  It  is  possible  to 
do  so.  You  might  save  a  few  lousy  dollars 
on  the  actual  repair  bill  that  way,  but 
you  will  lose  many,  many  more  dollars 
than  that  In  extra  personnel  costs  be- 
cause you  have  stupidly  driven  men  out 
of  the  Navy  and  must  go  to  great  public 
expen.se  to  recruit  and  train  replace- 
ments. That  Is  no  bargain,  believe  me. 
Let  the  Navy  handle  its  funds  as  best 
it  can,  as  it  says  It  will,  and  It  will  spend 
them  in  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  Gtov- 
ernment  and  In  the  Interest  of  those  men 
and  women  who  have  gone  Into  the  Navy. 
You  will  spend  a  lot  less  tax  dollars  in 
the  end. 

By  golly,  we  have  got  to  support  and 
keep  up  the  morale  of  these  men  and 
women,  or  else  how  are  we  going  to  de- 
fend this  Nation? 

I  plead  with  the  Members  to  keep  faith 
with  these  men  and  women  of  America 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  this 
purpose,  the  sailors  of  the  American 
Navy  and  their  wives  and  children  I 
plead  for  them. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  plead  to  you  to  re- 
ject these  selfish  private  shipyard  in- 
teresf.s.  Already  they  are  getting  by  this 
allocation  41.6  percent  of  all  the  money 
that  Is  in  this  bUl  for  shipwork.  That  Is 
more  than  they  have  ever  gotten  in  their 
lives.  They  are  getting  almost  one-third 
of  the  repairs  and  alterations  money, 
and  66  percent  of  the  conversion  money. 
My  God.  what  do  these  people  wann 
They  are  getting  too  much  as  it  Ls.  They 
want  more,  and  they  want  it  merely  to 
line  their  owti  pocketbooks.  thev  want 
It  at  the  expense  of  the  Navy's  people 
and  I  urge  you  to  firmly  reject  that 
selfish  grab  by  supporting  the  Wyman 
amendment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  oDposltion  to  the  amend- 
ment. This  problem  has  been  with  us  for 
more  than  a  decade,  and  In  .some  previous 
years  flgiires  were  set  which  required  a 
larger  percentage  to  be  done  In  the  pri- 
vate shipyards  on  alteration,  overhaul, 
and  repair  than  had  been  contemplated 
or  had  been  testified  to  by  the  Navy.  So 
we  have  seen  In  the  years  prior  to  the 
one,  prior  to  1973  fiscal  year,  a  constant 
decline  in  the  amount  of  this  work  that 
was  being  done  In  the  private  yards. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  our  com- 
mittee's concern:  No.  1,  the  record  is 
clear  that  the  work  can  be  done  more 
cheaply  In  the  private  yards;  and  No.  2. 
as  Is  specifically  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  In 
their  procurement  bill  thLs  year,  there 
is  a  need,  it  is  the  policy  of  our  country  to 
maintain  an  Industrial  base  so  that  work 
can  be  done  in  other  than  in-house 
establishments  for  many  of  the  major 
procurement  items  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 
The  suggestion  was  made  here  that  we 
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are  working  on  outdated  Information. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Navy  was  re- 
quested to  put  the  figures  Into  the  hear- 
ings on  July  26  of  this  year,  and  they 
were  provided  to  the  committee  for  in- 
sertion sometime  after  that  date.  It  Is 
also  true  that  this  work  is  planned 
months  and  months  in  advance.  The 
Navy  can  tell  you  Its  schedule  of  altera- 
tion, overhaul,  and  repair  a  long  period 
of  time  in  advance,  so  this  matter  of  a 
week  or  a  few  weeks  between  sometime 
in  August  until  today  Is  not  going  to 
change  these  figures.  What  we  have  done 
simply  is  to  take  the  Navy's  own  figures 
and  say  to  them :  In  the  light  of  history, 
just  do  what  you  said  you  were  going  to 
do. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  put  It  into  law? 
It  is  necessary  because  from  1968  to  1972 
inclusive,  the  Navy  came  up  and  gave  us 
some  figures  as  to  how  much  they  plan- 
ned to  put  In  the  private  yards  every 
year.  This  was  not  a  variation,  I  submit 
to  the  gentleman  from  California;  it  was 
a  constant  flxed  pattern  of  doing  less 
work  In  the  private  yards  than  they  told 
this  committee  that  they  were  going  to 
do.  That  Is  not  variation;  that  is  a  flxed 
underload  to  the  private  shipyards  of 
this  country. 

Much  was  made  about  the  amount  that 
is  going  for  conversion  and,  of  course, 
the  figures  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia used  Included  conversion,  which  Is 
not  at  all  relevant  to  this  provision  In 
the  bill.  The  fact  is  that  this  conversion 
of  which  they  speak  is  being  done  in 
three  big  shipyards  In  this  countrj'.  I 
speak  today  In  behalf  of  the  middle- 
sized  and  smaller  shipyards  regarding 
that  diversion  of  capacity  throughout  the 
country  which  we  need  to  have  in  order 
to  provide  the  industrial  base  that  is 
required. 

I  simply  submit  that  when  we  are  told 
something  In  this  Committee  about  some- 
thing that  Is  going  to  be  done,  it  ought 
not  be  considered  as  disrupting  the  whole 
Navy  to  simply  say  by  law :  Just  do  what 
you  said  you  were  going  to.  I  think  it  Is 
necessary  to  put  It  into  the  law  on  the 
basis  of  the  history  of  the  last  5  fiscal 
years  when  they  told  us  one  thing  and 
did  another  thing. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  therefore, 
that  this  Is  reasonable.  It  does  not  tell 
the  Navy  to  do  one  single  thing  other 
than  to  do  what  they  told  us  that  they 
were  going  to  do.  I  think  this  is  saving 
money  for  the  taxpayers,  and  it  is  pro- 
viding an  essential  base  for  alteration, 
overhaul,  and  repair  of  the  Navy  ships  in 
this  country. 

•  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
suDport  of  the  amendment. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Does 
the  gentleman  support  the  idea  of  public 
yards  at  all? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  certainly 
do  or  I  would  not  have  approved  allow- 


ing 70.3  percent  of  the  work  being  done 
in  these  public  yards. 

Mr.  HICKS.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
gentleman's  argument  he  pointed  out 
it  Is  cheaper  to  do  the  work  In  the  pri- 
vate yard. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  the 
experience. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
ii  this  bill  as  we  have  it  written  now 
with  the  dollar  limitation  Is  passed,  or  If 
it  remains  in  the  bill,  that  there  will  be 
decrease  in  employment  In  the  public 
yards?  And,  if  that  occurs  the  public 
yards  will  be  even  less  cost  effective. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Not  a  de- 
cresise  in  employment  from  what  the 
Navy  said  they  were  going  to  do.  This 
simply  firms  up  what  the  Nav>'  told  us 
they  were  going  to  do. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Does  the  gentleman  dis- 
agree with  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  ^Mr.  Hosmzr)  said  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  Navy  will  have  to  put  more 
of  its  allocation  in  private  yards  and  less 
work  in  public  yards  than  they  planned 
on  because  of  the  rise  In  costs? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  WiscorLsln.  No,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  HICKS.  That  there  will  have  to 
to  be  less  work  in  public  yards  than  had 
been  planned? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  shows  that  for  several 
years  now  they  have  been  doing  less  work 
in  all  of  their  yards  in  this  area  because 
of  some  of  the  rising  costs  and  they  have 
had  to  cut  dowTi  the  number  of  ships. 
That  is  in  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
why  the  Navy  has  always  opposed  this 
type  of  provision  even  when  there  was  a 
65-35  provision  in  the  law.  And  why  the 
Appropriations  Committee  insists  on 
putting  this  limitation  in  its  bill.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  provided  for 
and  the  House  accepted  knocking  out 
the  35-65  provision  some  yeai-s  ago  but 
the  gentleman  insists  on  coming  back 
and  putting  it  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
This  is  another  way  of  putting  it  in.  Why 
is  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  dif- 
ferent. In  those  days  it  was  an  effort 
to  increase  the  shares  that  went  to  the 
private  yards.  I  was  not  here  in  tliose 
years  when  those  provisions  were  put  in. 

Mr.  HICKS.  We  have  had  two  public 
shipyards  closed  already.  How  many 
more  public  yards  does  the  gentleman 
want  knocked  out? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  This  will  not 
knock  out  one  public  yard.  The  figuies  I 
gave  are  revised  figures  based  on  the 
closing  of  those  yards. 

Mr.  HICKS.  So  we  have  100  percent  of 
new  construction  in  private  yards.  The 
public  yards  used  to  get  some  conver- 
sions, and  now  they  get  almost  none. 
How  we  are  niggling  away  at  the  little 
bit  of  overhaul  and  repair  and  altera- 
tion work.  We  have  $3.5  billion  new  con- 
struction in  this  bill  and  the  private 
yards  are  going  to  get  all  of  that,  and 
the  gentleman  now  wants  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  repair  and  alteration.  All  the 
public  yards  are  asking  is  are  we  going 
to  keep  them  going  or  are  we  going  to 
bleed  them  to  death? 


Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  thought  the 
genlleoian  was  asking  me  a  question. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chauinan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HICKS.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WiTMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  observation.  The  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsin  persists  m  the 
course  of  this  debate  in  saymg  that  the 
Navy  wants  29-and-some  percent  done 
in  this  category  m  the  private  yards.  I 
have  tried  to  tell  the  gentleman  and  this 
House  that  I  am  here  at  the  Na\TS  re- 
quest to  say  that  the  Navj-  does  not  want 
this  figure  at  this  time  in  the  private 
yards  and  asks  the  House  not  to  put  it 
in  the  straltjacket  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  to  impose  this  kind  of 
strait  jacket   on   the   Navy. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  fine  persua- 
sive argument  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Actinc  Secretary-  of  the  Na\T 
has.  himself,  calculated  what  changes 
are  going  to  occur  in  the  public  yards. 
He  says  the  limitation  will  cause  the  re- 
assignment of  S42.4  million  of  Navy  work 
to  private  shipyards  this  year  and  wiU 
cause  the  following  reductions  in  person- 
nel levels  under  the  current  schedule.  We 
are  now  5  month.s  in  to  the  12  months  of 
the  fiscal  year,  about  halfway  down  the 
line  in  imposing  this  kind  of  limitation. 
It  will  have  this  effect: 

In  Portsmouth.  400  people  will  be  laid 
off;  in  Philadelphia.  900  people  will  be 
laid  off;  In  Norfolk.  550;  in  Charleston, 
700;  in  Puget  Sound,  350;  and  at  Long 
Beach.  550  will  be  laid  off;  which  will 
make  a  total  of  3.450  families  whose 
breadwinner  is  going  to  be  out  of  work 
if  this  thing  goes  through,  plus  tens  of 
thousands  of  Navy  families  who  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  morale  problem. 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hicks. 

The  limitation  on  funding  a.^  indicated 
by  the  70  '30  amendment  to  the  appro- 
priations for  Naval  and  j  rivate  shipyards 
undermines  the  effective  management  of 
such  specialized  alteration  and  repair 
work.  In  this  time  of  great  demand  for 
such  specialized  and  time-con.suming 
work,  the  necessity  to  maintain  a  flexible 
posture  as  to  scheduhng  and  its  sub- 
sequent employment  levels  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  entire  Naval 
system.  As  we  are  all  very  much  aware, 
our  capability  in  such  technical  opera- 
tions is  veHr-  closely  competing  with 
highly  capable  fleets  worldwide.  The  ne- 
cessity to  uphold  such  high  standards  is 
Inherently  dependent  upon  the  efficient 
management  of  our  shipyards. 

F\irthermore.  we  all  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity to  maintain  private  industry's 
capacity  and  technology  as  a  matter  of 
national  security  which  has  developed 
the  capacity  to  react  to  any  emergency. 
However,  highly  inflexible  fimdlng  gov- 
erning our  shipyards  would  negate  the 
capability  to  effectively  utilize  our  tech- 
nology in  not  only  Naval  but  also  private 
shipyards. 
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The  ramifications  of  such  strict  fund- 
ing on  our  technological  capability  would 
be  severely  damaging.  Millions  of  doUars 
every  year  are  earmarked  for  long-range 
planning  of  overhaul  and  alteration 
schedules.  Any  enactment  of  funding 
limitations  would  cause  great  changes  In 
the  important  fleet  operational  sched- 
ules. Delays  would  naturally  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  total  revision  of  the  ad- 
vance planning  to  accommodate  the  re- 
strictive 70  30  formula.  Furthermore, 
lengthy  contract  negotiations  with 
pnvate  shipyards  would  also  create  an 
obstacle  to  ar«r  efficient  scheduling  of 
assignments.  Coupled  with  these  delays 
a  specified  number  of  ships  would  have 
to  finally  be  reassigned  and  overhauled 
out  of  homeport  which  is  a  measure  of 
the  utmost  meffectiveness  which  along 
with  the  unnecessary  nature  of  such  a 
delay  would  also  adversely  effect  the 
employment  level. 

Employment  in  shipyards  Is  charac- 
terized by  its  natural  tendency  for  an  un- 
even flow  of  highly  specialized  work.  The 
Impact  of  a  fixed  overhead  would  do  very 
little  to  improve  this  inherent  and  re- 
occiirring  problem.  The  competitive 
market,  in  fact,  requires  that,  despite 
such  problems,  there  is  adequate  man- 
power to  achieve  any  high  degree  of  pro- 
ductivity Hlrlng-firing  cycles  undermine 
any  Industrj -s  capability  in  this  regard  as 
weU  as  gravely  affect  the  morale  of  the 
workmen.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  In- 
sure that  the  US.  employ  responsive  and 
weU  trained  individuals  to  continually 
work  for  the  best  technologically 
equipped  Navy  possible. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  70  30  spUt 
with  Its  fixed  manpower  requirement 
would  negate  any  such  goal. 

Thus,  the  impact  of  the  70 '30  split  on 
the  eight  Naval  shipyards  and  numerous 
private  yards  would  be  crippling  All  the 
advantages  Inherent  In  the  process  of  ad- 
vance  planning  of  schedules  of  overhaul 
work  will  be  lost.  The  utilization  of  such 
long-range  planning  with  any  funding 
limitation  would  be  virtually  impossible 
This  is  evident  when  one  considers  the 
necessity  to  provide  a  flexible  enough 
K-hedule  taking  Into  account  employment 
now.  any  necessary  changes  in  the  repair 
and  alteraUon  assignments,  as  weU  as 
the  all  Important  effect  of  inflation  on 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

Our  shipyards  are  all  Important  In  any 
effort  to  maintain  a  highly  effective 
Navy.  Any  limitation  which  would  Impair 
the  shipyards'  capacity  to  adjast  to  the 
demands  of  the  worldwide  competition  to 
achieve  the  maximum  technological 
abUlty  of  the  Naval  .system,  would  have 
a  very  damaging  effect  on  the  U  8  mili- 
tary base  as  a  whole  We  must  continue 
to  maintain  the  advantages  of  advance 
planning  which  allows  for  the  most  ef- 
fective employment  flow  and  overhaul 
assignments  and  reject  any  70^30  provi- 
sions which  would  cripple  any  such  ef- 
fort and.  In  effect,  produce  total  Ineffi- 
ciency with  its  obvious  manifest  restric- 
tions. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.    RosTKKKowsKi,   Chairman   of   the 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
Uon  the  bill  (H.R.  11575)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon 


POXES  m  THE  CHICKEN  COOP 


<Mr.  VANTK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  shocked 
to  learn  today  that  the  administration 
expects  to  recruit  some  250  people  out  of 
the  oil  executive  reserve  to  assume  super 
roles  in  the  energy  crisis. 

How  can  we  presume  that  these  are  the 
"wise  men"  of  America  when  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  over  the  past  two 
decades,  they  urged  and  imposed  on  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  poli- 
cies in  taxation  and  oil  import  restraint 
which  were  geared  to  use  up  readv  sup- 
pUes  of  oil  in  America  In  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time. 

They  have  advocated  and  devised  tax 
policies  which  glorified  the  exploiters 
with  every  possible  kind  of  tax  advan- 
tage. At  the  same  time,  through  the  oil 
import  control  policy,  they  insulated  the 
American  domestic  market  from  what 
would  have  been  a  provident  utilization 
of  Imported  oils  when  they  were  abun- 
dant and  cheap. 

For  the  great  part.  It  was  the  Improvi- 
dent and  wasteful  policies  of  the  oil  exec- 
uUves  that  very  quickly  led  to  the  deple- 
tion of  American  supplies  In  order  to 
provide  them  with  quick  and  expedient 
profits.  Many  of  the  present  policy  prob- 
lems of  our  Oovemment  stem  from  the 
distribution  of  oil  industry  "talent" 
through  every  layer  and  structure  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy 

The  solutions  to  the  American  energy 
crisis  Include  further  oil  recovery,  but  ex- 
tend to  alternative  forms  of  energy  be- 
.vond  the  realm  and  narrow  provinclalltv 
of  oil  men. 

Cnir  advisers  on  energy  should  be  re- 
cruited from  Americans  of  a  more  dem- 
onstrated sense  of  dedication  to  the 
whole  public  interest. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield' 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material.* 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thoroughly  concur  in  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  shall  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  Charleston.  W  Va.,  Gazette  of 
November  28,  1973  on  the  same  subject: 
NixoN'9    KjinioT   Cuflts   Ttam   Mtrsr   n 

BUSCKKD 

Ppe«l<l«nt  Nljton's  plan  to  draft  250  oil  In- 
dustry executive*  to  help  run  hU  emergency 
energy  programa.  an  Asaoclated  Prew  story 
reporta.  la  running  afoul  at  antltniat  and 
confllct-of-lntereat  lawa. 

On*  paaatonately  truata  that's  true. 

Placing  oU  offldala  in  command  of  the 
preaant    fuel    ■bortaga    u    tantamount    to 


putting  those  responalble  for  scuttling  the 
ship  In  charge  of  the  salvage  operation. 

The  oU  Industry's  devotion  to  self-inter- 
eat  cuts  acroas  geographical  and  Ideological 
boundaries  8c  long  as  the  Industry  prospers, 
the  kind  or  character  of  government  repre- 
senting a  given  society  could  concern  the 
Industry  less. 

There's  the  example  of  the  head  of  Ash- 
land OU  Co.  and  his  lUegaJ  $100,000  company 
contribution  (since  returned)  to  President 
Nixon's  re-election  campaign.  What  hap- 
pened to  this  official,  who,  incidentally,  is  a 
lawyer,  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  therefore 
aware,  presumably,  of  actions  deemed  crimi- 
nal? Nothing  has  happened  to  him.  He  re- 
Ulns  his  position  of  power,  and  apparently 
his  principal  crime  was  to  have  been  caught 
dipping  Into  the  corporate  tUl  and  juggling 
the  corporate  books  by  way  of  a  Swiss  sub- 
sidiary. 

OU  tycoons  don't  ask  what  they  can  do  for 
their  country.  Rather  they  hire  stables  of  tax 
accountants  and  lawyers  to  advise  them  how 
they  and  their  enterprises  can  escape  paying 
taxes.  Despite  huge  profits,  some  of  the 
world's  largest,  richest  companies  manage 
their  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
payment  of  a  stagle  dollar  of  UJ3.  Income 
tax. 

The  president  of  MobU  OU  Co.  recently 
demonstrated  how  he  Intended  to  suffer 
through  the  energy  crisis  On  his  Sands  Point, 
Long  Island,  estate  he  secured  permission 
from  the  county  Are  marshal  to  build  a  4  000- 
gaUon  fuel  oU  tank  and  a  l.OOO-gallon  gaso- 
line tank.  A  nosy  newsman  learned  of  the 
scheme,  and  that  fortuitous  circumstance 
caused  Mobil's  head  to  abandon  his  happy 
project  to  drive  while  the  reat  of  us  walked 
and  to  heat  his  house  whUe  everybody  else 
cut  tbermoatats  to  the  requested  68  degrees. 

Then,  too,  we  all  know  what  the  oil  Indus- 
try was  up  to  last  spring.  In  the  United 
States  a  maaslve  advertising  campaign  was 
embarked  upon  to  make  American  consumers 
feel  guUty  about  the  paucity  of  gas  supplies. 
Abroad,  however,  America's  five  biggest  oil 
companies— Exxon,  Mobil,  Texaco,  Gulf,  and 
Standard  of  California — were  selling  nearly 
two  barreU  of  oU  to  each  barrel  sold  here. 

OUmen  equate  patriotism  with  profit.  For 
them  un-Amerlcanlsm  in  the  pursuit  of  profit 
U  perfectly  acceptable 

To  put  these  pirates  of  prlvUege  and  plun- 
derers of  the  national  treasury  in  charge  of 
anything  associated  with  the  public  weal 
would  be  foUy  of  a  verv  high  order. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  to  permit  a 
full  tax  writeoff  of  the  cost  of  fares  paid 
by  persons  who  use  mass  transit  systems 
to  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of 
employment. 

My  bill  would  be  an  important  tool 
not  only  in  easing  the  current  petroleum 
shortage,  but  the  long-term  urban  prob- 
lems of  traffic  congestion  and  air  pollu- 
tion by  encouraging  the  public  to  again 
acquire  the  habit  of  using  available  mass 
transit. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  we  should  use 
Incentives,  not  Government  coercion,  as 
a  way  to  enlist  citizen  cooperation  to 
achieve  any  desired  goal  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. This  is  the  fundamental  Idea  in  my 
proposing  a  'Commuter  Tax  Credit  Act" 
as  an  incentive  By  providing  a  tax  de- 
duction, which  could  amount  to  several 
hundreds  of  dollars  yearly  for  each  work- 
ing member  of  a  household,  my  bill  will 
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obviously  stimulate  many  Americans  to 
adjust  their  daily  transportation  habits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  Members  are 
aware  the  House  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  has  shown  that 
some  81  percent  of  all  Americans  drive 
private  cars  to  work,  with  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  remaining  workers 
making  use  of  mass  transit. 

In  Chicago,  statistics  indicate  that  62 
percent  of  employed  persons  use  private 
transportation  in  going  to  and  from  their 
places  of  employment.  It  is  my  strong 
belief  that  this  proposal  would  assure 
that  Federal  funds  for  mass  transit  are 
a  wise  Investment. 

As  many  people  return  to  using  mass 
transit  through  the  stimulation  provided 
by  the  bill  I  have  introduced,  revenues 
to  existing  public  and  private  tran.spor- 
tatlon  companies  will  increase  substan- 
tially and  the  need  for  fare  increa5es  and 
subsidies  will  correspondingly  diminish. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal 
is  in  large  part  motivated  by  the  fact 
that  I  represent  a  district  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area.  The  Chicago  area  is 
still  the  railroad  hub  of  the  Nation.  Com- 
muters are  served  by  not  only  the  Chi- 
cago Transit  Authority,  but  by  numerous 
suburban  railroad  commuter  lines.  For 
example,  in  my  dLstrlct  alone  the  Illinois 
Central  Gulf,  Rock  Island,  Norfolk  & 
Western,  Burlington  &  Northern,  and  the 
Chicago  Northwestern  Rallroad.s,  as  well 
as  three  suburban  bus  lines,  serve  com- 
muters. Ail  would  profit  from  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  the  proposal  which  I  ad- 
vocate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  make  a  necessary 
rebuttal  to  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Member  from  Ohio  iMr. 
V.^NiK) .  While  I  respect  his  determina- 
tion and  ability,  I  must  disagree  with  the 
charge  he  has  just  leveled  against  the 
administration  and  major  American  oil 
companies  as  to  the  basic  causes  of  the 
present  oil  shortage 

Had  the  Congress  not  acted  In  a  man- 
ner as  to  greatly  reduce  the  tax  incen- 
tives for  exploration  of  oil  and  gas  and 
the  construction  In  the  United  States  of 
oil  refineries,  our  present  problems  would 
be  much  less  severe. 

Free  enterpri.se  is  what  has  made  our 
country  great  and  emotional  attacks 
against  big  business  may  please  doctri- 
naire socialists,  but  they  do  not  truly  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  short-  and  long- 
term  steps  we  must  take  to  achieve 
energy  self-sufficiency.  If  the  expertise 
of  American  businessmen,  conversant 
with  oil  and  other  energy  sources,  could 
be  effectively  used  by  the  adminLstra- 
tlon.  this  would  be  preferable  to  turn- 
ing the  Oovemment  bureaucracy  loose 
to  further  complicate  the  present  difficult 
situation. 


PROPOSED  SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 

•  Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  DENNIS  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  Introduced,  with  cosponsors,  H.R. 
11555,  a  bUl  on  the  subject  of  a  special 
prosecuting  attorney.  This  bill  avoids 
the  constitutional   and   practical   diffi- 


culty encountered  If  the  appointment  of 
a  prosecutor  is  placed  in  the  judicial 
branch,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the 
special  prosecuting  attorney  statutory 
protection  against  arbllrar>  discharge  or 
dismissal. 

When  the  special  prosecutor  bill  Is 
before  the  House,  which  will  probably 
be  next  week,  I  will  offer  the  text  of  H.R. 
11555  as  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  and  I  insert  it  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  attention 
of  m,v  colleagues. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

HJi.  11555 
A  bill  to  define  the  i>owers  and  duties  and 
to  place  restrictions  upon  the  grounds  for 
removal  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Acting  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  on  November  5,  1B73,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Special  Prosecutor  heretofore  app)olnted  by 
the  Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  on  the  5th  day  of  Novemt>er  1973,  as 
■ucceasor  to  the  former  Special  Prosecutor 
who  assumed  office  on  May  24,  1973,  shall 
be  and  Is  hereby  made  subject  to  removal 
only  by  the  Attorney  General  (or,  if  there 
be  none,  by  the  Acting  Attorney  General) 
for  gross  Impropriety,  gross  misconduct,  gross 
dereliction  of  duty,  or  for  physical  Inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
oflice,  but  for  no  other  cause,  or  by  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  article  II,  section  4, 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  give  thirty  days'  notice  In  writing  to 
the  Congress  of  his  Intention  to  remove  the 
Special  Prosecutor,  setting  forth  In  detail 
the  reasons  for  such  removal.  Upon  the  giv- 
ing of  such  notice  the  Attorney  General  may 
suspend  the  Special  Prosecutor  and  his  re- 
moval shall  be  effective  thirty  days  there- 
after. 

Sec.  a.  Anything  In  the  statutes  touching 
the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
said  Special  Prosecutor  shall  be,  and  he  here- 
by Is,  charged  with  the  duty  and  clothed 
with  the  full  and  complete  authority  to 
Investigate,  to  prepare,  to  conduct,  and  to 
prosecute  any  criminal  offense  arising  out 
of  or  connected  with  the  unauthorized  entry 
into  Democratic  National  Committee  head- 
quarters at  the  'Watergate  In  1972,  arising 
out  of  or  connected  ■with  the  Presidential 
election  of  1972,  allegations  of  offenses  in- 
volving the  President,  members  of  the  'WTilte 
House  staff,  or  Presidential  appointees,  ex- 
cept allegations  of  offenses  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor waives  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  by  letter  to  the  Attomev 
General  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  such 
waiver,  any  and  all  other  matters  hereto- 
fore referred— pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Attomev  General— to  the  former  Special 
Prosecutor  who  assumed  office  on  May  24, 
1973,  and  such  new  matters  which  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  consents  to  have  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Attomev  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Said  Special  Prosecutor  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Exec\itlve  Schedule  under  section 
6313  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  and  he 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  salaries  (at  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  $36,000  per  annum>  of 
such  staff  and  may  employ  such  part-time 
experts  and  consultants  (at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  section  6332  of  tlUe  B.  United  States 
Code)  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assist  him  In 
performing  his  duties  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  request  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor the  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  shall — 


(1)  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  agency;  and 

(2)  provide  any  relevant  Information  or 
materials  to  the  Special  Prosecutor  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act. 

Such  assistance  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to, 
affording  to  the  Special  Prosecutor  full  access 
to  any  records,  files,  or  other  materials  rele- 
vant to  matters  within  his  jixrlsdlctlon,  and 
use  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  of  the  investi- 
gative and  other  services,  on  a  priority  basis 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Sec.  5.  All  materials,  tapes,  documents, 
files,  work  in  pr(x;ess.  Information,  and  all 
other  property  of  whatever  kind  and  descrip- 
tion relevant  to  the  duties  enumerated  in 
section  2  hereof,  tangible  or  intangible,  col- 
lected by,  developed  by,  or  In  the  possession 
of  the  former  Special  Prosecutor  or  his  staff 
established  pursuant  to  regulation  by  the 
Attorney  General  (28  C.P.R.  0.37,  rescinded 
October  24,  1973) ,  shall  be  delivered  Into  the 
possession  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  ap- 
pointed tinder  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  hold 
office  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  and 
after  his  appointment  and  shaU  carry  out 
his  duties  hereunder  within  that  three-year 
period  except  as  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete trial  or  appellate  action  in  Indictments 
then  pending. 

Sec.  7.  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  have 
and  he  Is  hereby  given  full  authorltv  to  un- 
dertake any  action  he  deems  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  un- 
der this  Act,  Including — 

f  1 )  Issumg  instructloni,  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  other  domestic  in- 
vestigative agencies  of  the  United  States  for 
the  collection  and  deUvery  solelv  to  the 
Office  of  Special  Prosecutor  of  Information 
and  evidence  bearing  on  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  and 
for  safeguarding  the  Integrity  and  Inviola- 
bility of  all  flJes,  records,  documents,  phys- 
ical evidence,  and  other  materials  obtained 
or  prepared  by  the  Special  Prosecutor; 

(2)  conducting  proceedings  before  grand 
Juries; 

(3)  framing  and  signing  indictments; 

(4)  signing  Eind  filing  informations; 

(6)  contesting  the  assertion  of  executive 
privilege  or  any  other  testimonial  or  eviden- 
tiary privilege; 

(6)  conducting  and  arguing  appeals  in  the 
United  SUtes  Supreme  Court,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  518  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code; 

(7)  Instituting,  defending,  and  conducting 
civil  and  criminal  UHgatlon  In  any  court- 
and 

(8)  exclusively  performing  the  functions 
conferred  upon  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Umted  States  under  part  V  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  ImmuiUty  of  wit- 
nesses), with  respect  to  any  matter  within 
hi?  exclusive  jurlsdlclon. 

Sec  8.  In  the  event  the  Special  Prosecutor 
shall  resign  or  be  removed  from  office  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  before  hav- 
ing completed  the  performance  of  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  promptly  appoint,  subject 
to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
new  Special  Prosecutor  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  Integrity  to  fulfiU  those  duties, 
who  shall  serve  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


"SHAME  OP  TT .LITERACY."  .'^N  EDI- 
TORIAL ON  AN  ADDRESS  BY  RENE 
MAHEU  OF  UNESCO 

'Mr.  BRADEM.\S  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlLS. 
and  Include  extraneoua  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  two  U.S.  members  ol  the  Inter- 
national Consultative  Liaison  Committee 
for  Uteracy  to  UNESCO.  I  read  with 
considerable  interest  an  editorial  in  the 
October  8.  1973.  issue  of  the  LaPorte, 
Ind..  Herald-Argus,  in  my  ovn  conces- 
sional district,  praising  a  recent  survey 
by  UNESCO  concerning  the  problem  of 
Illiteracy. 

The  editorial  notes  the  comment  of  the 
distinguished  Director  General  of 
UNESCO,  Rene  Maheu.  concerning  the 
"sm  and  shame"  of  illlteiacy  in  a  speech 
In  New  Delhi. 

Because  of  the  vote  that  is  scheduled 
next  week  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  confirmation  of  the  Honor- 
able Oeralo  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
because  of  other  leglslaUve  business  be- 
fore the  House.  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Consxiltative  Liaison  Committee 
for  Literacy  to  be  held  in  Teheran,  Iran, 
from  December  6-9.  1973. 

I  am  confident  that  this  meeting  will 
mark  a  significant  opportunity  for  per- 
sons concerned  with  the  problem  of  il- 
literacy from  various  countries  to  discuss 
new  strategies  for  concerted  action 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
The  edltonal  follows : 

Shams  of  lu-rrrxACT 
UNESCO  ( t7nlt«<l  Nations  EducatJon*!.  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization)  suppllM 
some  alarming  figures  on  the  worldwide 
educa;ioual  challenge.  In  this  country  w» 
move  merrily  onvard  confident  that  as  we 
pay  our  school  tax  bill.  Ullteracy  will  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past  in  no  time. 

Th:  la  not  true,  even  in  the  United  States. 
and  on  tb«  world  scene,  illiteracy  remains 
a  major  problem 

tTKKSCO  reports  from  a  recent  «\irvey  One 
out  of  every  three  of  the  world's  population 
above  the  age  of  15  can  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Rene  Maheu.  U.VESCO's  director-general, 
referred  to  the  "sin  and  shame"  of  illiteracy 
In  a  speech  at  New  Delhi 

The  30-year  span  from  1960-70  resulted  In 
some  reduction  In  the  percentage  of  Ullteracy 
It  dropped  from  44  to  34  per  cent,  but  that 
tells  only  half  of  the  story. 

The  world's  population  Increased  50  per 
cent  In  two  decades.  As  a  result,  the  number 
of  Illiterate  people  Increased  from  700  mil- 
lion  U>   over   780   million   In   two  decades 

There  are  extremely  complex  problems  In- 
volved in  tackling  the  maaslve  Ullteracy  prob- 
lem on  Its  many  fronts  Mr  Maheu  explains 
that  In  several  of  the  ex-colonlee  of  Africa 
overcoming  lUiteracy  la  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  numerous  tribal  dialect*. 

There  are  tribal  languages  that  have  never 
been  transcribed  In  wTltten  form.  Often  the 
only  viable  solution  has  been  to  adopt  the 
official  langiiajfe  of  the  former  colonial 
government 

School  system.^  are  often  stUl  (reared  to  the 
needs  ot  colonial  days  Governments  should 
be  encoura-yed  to  restnicture  the  school  svs- 
tema  in  developing  nations  and  adapt  educa- 
tion to  runrer.-  re'julrement.o. 

UNESCO  suggests  that  primary  education 

sboull   be  made   universal  and  compulsory, 

but  Just  how  to  achieve  this  has  not  been 

worked  out  In  measurable  detail. 

Neither   5\-lll   that   considerable  undertak- 


Uig  solve  th«  extensive  Illiteracy  problem 
among  adulta  of  the  world 

The  United  Nations  is  the  right  agency  to 
bead  in  this  great  project  but  its  resources 
are  eomewhat  limited  Other  International 
organlaatlons.  prlvau  educational  founda- 
tions and  even  the  efforts  of  indlvlduaJa  will 
be  required  to  add  vitally  needed  support. 

Latlu  American  nations  have  already  been 
utUUlng  several  of  theee  agencies,  and  the 
percentage  of  UUterates  in  those  countrlee 
has  dropped  slightly  over  the  past  decade 

The  UNESCO  director -general  U  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  message  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  That  is  why  be  la  on  the  road  dis- 
cussing education,  particularly  in  the  devel- 
oping regions 

Measr.  MJiheu't  mi^fi'^'i  rr.Mst  not  be  allowed 
to  fan. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GENTLEMAN 
FROM  WASHINGTON.  THOMAS  M 
PELLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr  Pritchard) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr  PRITCHARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
profoundly  saddened  when  the  telephone 
call  came  on  Thanksgiving  Day  notifying 
me  of  the  sudden  passing  of  former  Con- 
gressman Tom  Pelly.  Toms  untimely 
death  brings  a  special  loss  to  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  Washington,  to 
thLi  House,  and  to  me  personally. 

During  his  two  decades  of  untiring 
service  In  the  House.  Tom  Pelly  compiled 
an  Impressive  record.  He  took  his  duties 
seriously  and  always  worked  with  the 
best  Interests  of  the  First  District  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  Tom  loved  this  House 
deeply,  and  was  totally  devoted  to  It, 
He  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  And  his  integrity  was  unim- 
peachable. At  a  time  when  people  are 
talking  about  the  honesty  of  public  offi- 
cials. Tom's  record  stands  beyond  re- 
proach. We  sliall  be  eternally  grateful 
for  the  example  he  set. 

When  Tom  stepped  down  at  the  end  of 
the  92d  Congress,  he  said  he  was  plan- 
ning an  "active  retirement"  He  richly 
deserved  it.  Tom  had  quite  a  talent,  un- 
known to  many,  as  a  writer  A  book  he 
was  compiling  on  his  years  of  public 
service  Is  among  the  unfinished  business 
he  left.  That  is  an  unfortunate  loss,  be- 
cause It  would  have  added  greatly  to  our 
imderstandlng  of  this  man  and  his  long 
record  of  achievement. 

Though  Tom's  retirement  was  cut 
short,  we  can  find  some  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  able  to  return 
to  the  Northwest  for  nearly  a  year  and 
reexperlence  the  pleasures  of  living  In 
our  Puget  Sound  area  His  death  occurred 
while  he  was  enjoying  a  relaxing  vacation 
with  his  wife.  Mary.  In  California.  He  had 
been  visiting  his  close  friend  and  former 
colleague  Chtck  TEAcrr.  tmd  doing  what 
he  delighted  in— playing  golf. 

Tom  had  two  long  and  distinctly  dif- 
ferent careers  In  his  lifetime  Before  his 
election  to  Congress  In  1952.  he  was  a 
highly  successful  businessman  for  many 
years  In  Seattle. 

His  roots  In  our  city  are  deep,  with  his 
mother's  father.  Dr  T.  T  Minor,  being 
Maj-or  of  Seattle  in  1886  But  Tom's  life 
story  does  not  read  like  one  of  the  usual 
American  politician.  His  father,  Bernard 


Pelly,  was  British  Consul  in  Seattle  from 
1900  to  1932.  Tom.  who  was  bom  in  Seat- 
tle, held  citizenship  in  both  England  and 
the  United  States  imtil  adulthood.  Un- 
like most  of  us  here  who  have  taken  our 
citizenship  for  granted  through  the 
years,  Tom  chose  America  as  his  coiUitry 
at  age  21.  One  of  his  brothers  elected 
otherwise,  and  worked  for  the  British 
foreign  office  for  many  years  before  re- 
tiring recently. 

Tom  graduated  from  the  University 
School  in  Victoria.  British  Columbia,  in 
1917  at  age  15.  From  there.  ever>' thing 
he  has  achieved  has  come  with  hard 
work.  He  took  a  job  putting  up  signs  for 
a  Seattle  firm  and  then  joined  Seattle 
National  Bank  as  a  messenger,  all  the 
while  studying  bankang  and  law  at  night 
by  correspondence  courses.  He  worked  up 
to  assistant  trust  officer  by  1930,  but  re- 
signed to  become  vice  president  of  Low- 
man  and  Hanford  Co .  a  printing  firm. 
After  5  years  he  was  named  president 
and  general  manager,  a  position  he  kept 
until  he  became  a  Congressman. 

It  was  during  his  years  with  Lowman 
and  Hanford  that  Tom  Pelly  and  the 
Pritchard  family  came  Into  contact.  My 
father  was  also  a  longtime  Seattle  res- 
ident in  the  prlnUng  business,  and  the 
two  men  had  many  associations  together. 
During  those  days  in  Seattle,  civic  ac- 
tivity was  Tom  Felly's  llfeblood  He  was 
director  of  the  United  Good  Neighbors, 
on  the  board  of  the  Seattle  Art  Museum, 
and  president  of  the  Seattle  Symphony 
Orchestra — an  interest  particularly  close 
to  his  heart. 

In  World  War  II  he  was  president  of 
the  Seattle  Service  Men's  Club,  which 
provided  food,  beds  and  recreation  for 
servicemen  throughout  the  war, 

Tom  was  elected  president  of  the  Seat- 
tle Chamber  of  Commerce  In  1949,  and 
fought  the  Air  Force  program  to  move 
the  Boeing  Co.  from  Seattle  because  of 
the  so-called  vulnerability  to  coastal  at- 
tack. As  chamber  president,  he  helped 
organize  the  first  trade  conference  held 
In  Japan  after  World  War  n. 

For  this  extraordinary  record  of  com- 
munity leadership.  Tom  Pelly  was  given 
the  coveted  Real  Estate  Board's  "First 
Citizen  of  Seattle"  award  in  1950. 

Tom  first  tried  his  hand  at  politics  In 
1932.  when  he  ran  for  State  Senator  from 
Kitsap  County.  But  it  was  Roosevelt's 
year,  and  Democratic  winds  prevailed. 

Twenty  years  later.  Elsenhower  was  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  And  when  a  group 
of  civic  and  business  leaders  urged  him 
to  run  for  Congress,  the  time  seemed 
right  for  Tom  to  embark  on  his  second 
career, 

Tom  always  liked  to  teU  the  story 
about  the  first  time  he  was  Invited  to  the 
White  House  after  his  election  to  Con- 
gress. Ike  came  up  and  shook  his  hand 
and  said : 

WeU.  Congreeaman,  I  see  you  part  your 
hair  the  same  way  I  do. 

Tom's  shiny  top  was  one  of  his  trade- 
marks. 

Another  of  his  early  trips  to  the  White 
House  was  extremely  fruitful  for  the  cltv 
of  Seattle.  Tom  went  to  Sherman  Adams 
to  try  to  pry  loose  funds  for  a  badly - 
needed  breakwater  and  small  boat  har- 
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bor  In  Ballard  to  relieve  congestion  in 
the  Government  Locks.  He  got  the  help 
of  Russell  Train,  who  at  that  time  was 
minority  counsel  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  They  drafted  legisla- 
tion and  were  successful  in  getting  the 
necessary  funding  for  the  marina,  a  proj- 
ect that  had  been  "in  the  works"  for 
nearly  30  years. 

Tom  always  considered  the  Shilshole 
Breakwater  as  one  of  his  major  achieve- 
ments, and  we  will  all  remember  that 
as  his  great  legacy  to  the  first  district. 
It  was  al.'^o  tlie  beginning  of  his  vigor- 
ous congressional  Involvement  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Port  of  Seattle  and  his 
support  for  the  waterfront  economy. 

Tom  Pelly  served  with  distinction  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  becoming  ranking  minority 
member  in  January  1971.  He  was,  of 
course,  for  many  years  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlfe  Con- 
servation Subcommittee  where  he  de- 
voted a  substantial  part  of  his  legisla- 
tive efforts. 

Tom  was  an  environmentalist  long  be- 
fore that  term  came  into  use.  This  con- 
cern over  vanishing  wildlife  spearheaded 
the  drive  for  enactment  of  the  first  En- 
dangered Species  Act  and  subsequent 
legislation  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  Federal  effort  to  preserve  species 
threatened  with  extinction.  He  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  congressional  push  to 
expand  and  fully  fund  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  recognizing 
years  ago  that  urbanization  would  In- 
evitably shrink  available  wetland  areas 
to  the  point  of  endangering  the  survival 
of  our  mlgrratory  waterfowl  resources. 

Tom  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  the  most  far-reaching  legislation 
ever  enacted  in  terms  of  reorienting  the 
Federal  Government  toward  environ- 
mental quality.  This  act  will  stand  as  a 
profound  memorial  to  his  advocacy  of 
sound  conservation  of  our  resources.  He 
was  one  of  our  strongest  guardians  of 
our  great  natural  resource  heritage.  I  am 
sure  the  spectacular  beauty  of  our  State 
encouraged  his  energetic  efforts. 

Representing  as  he  did  so  ably  the 
maritime  and  fishing  interests  of  Seattle, 
Tom  naturally  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  our  fishermen.  He  took 
great  pride  in  his  authorship  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protection  Act  and  his 
leadership  in  bringing  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  to  reality.  He  worked 
hard  to  insure  the  future  security  of  our 
country  on  the  seas. 

Tom's  determined  efforts  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  progress  toward  the  species 
approach  to  fisheries  management.  His 
successes  include  a  bill  which  forces  re- 
duction in  foreign  aid  to  nations  which 
seize  and  fine  American  fishing  boats. 

Tom  Pelly,  was,  indeed,  a  champion  of 
conservation,  of  the  sailor,  of  the  fisher- 
man. In  addition,  he  served  Northwest 
concerns  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  helping  Seattle 
get  appropriations  for  the  1962  Seattle 
World's  Pair. 

Tom  gained  notoriety  as  the  head  of 
an  miofficlal  group  In  the  House  dedi- 


cated to  stoppmg  "backdoor  spending". 
spending  outside  the  regular  appropria- 
tion process.  He  fought  hard  to  restore 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Though  generally  conservative  In  his 
philosophy,  Tom  was  by  no  means  tied 
to  conservative  positions.  His  tireless 
work  for  the  District  and  hi.-^  custom  of 
voting  his  convictions  on  each  individual 
piece  of  legislation  ea.Tied  him  the  re- 
spect of  people  in  all  segments  of  the  po- 
litical spectriun.  In  1966,  he  became  the 
first  Republican  ever  officially  endorsed 
for  Congress  by  the  King  Countv  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council. 

A  Seattle  newspaper  recalled  this 
week  how  he  was  one  of  the  area's  most 
powerful  vote-getters.  When  asked  how 
the  campaign  against  Tom  was  going  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Democratic  chal- 
lenger replied: 

It's  going  well.  After  aU,  Pelly  hasn't 
figured  out  how  to  make  these  elections 
unanimous  Just  yet. 

Tom  truly  loved  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  repeatedly  turn- 
ed down  offers  to  run  for  other  offices. 
He  was  a  7-day  Congressman,  never  fall- 
ing to  come  into  the  office  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  from  his  Georgetown  town- 
house.  That  was  the  home  for  many  vears 
of  Tom  and  his  lovely  wife,  Marv,  a 
charming  and  gracious  lady. 

Tom  served  us  ably  for  20  years  in  the 
Halls  of  Congres.s,  and  was  dean  of  our 
delegation  when  he  retired  last  year  In 
fact,  he  served  in  the  House  longer  than 
any  other  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Wa.<;hington.  I  was  very  proud  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  the  Representative  from 
the  first  district  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

La.st  year.  Members  of  this  House  paid 
tribute  to  him  on  his  retirement  Deeply 
moved,  he  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  said: 

As  long  as  I  Uve  I  wUl  not  forget  these 
dear  friends,  and  I  will  remain  gratified  for 
this  association  and  for  the  many  friends 
including  the  staff  members  who  have  made 
my  service  so  memorable. 

His  friends  will  not  forget  Tom  Pelly 
We  will  remember  his  quiet  Mark 
Twain -like  humor.  We  will  remember  his 
gentle  dignity.  We  will  remember  his 
Impeccable  honesty  and  Integrity.  We 
can  all  honor  his  memor\-  by  upholding 
the  high  standards  that  characterized  his 
service  to  his  country  and  to  this  great 
body  he  loved  so  deeply. 

My  wife,  Joan,  joins  me  in  e-xtending 
our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Pellj-,  to  their  two 
children,  and  to  the  10  Pelly  grandchil- 
dren. We  share  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  include  two  newspaper 
articles  about  Tom  Pelly  by  Seattle  Post- 
Intelllgencer  reporter  WavTie  Jacobl  and 
Seattle  Times  writer  Dick  Larsen.  These 
are  sensitive  accounts  of  his  life  and 
accomplLshments  by  men  who  knew  and 
admired  him. 

Businessman  Pelly  Became  Labor's  Pal 
(By  Wayne  Jacobl) 

Congressman  Tom  Pelly  was  a  political 
rarity,  at  least  In  Washington  State — a  suc- 
cessful businessman,  former  Seattle  Cham- 
ber   of    Commerce    president    and    slightly 


right-of -center  Republican  who  won  the  re- 
spect and  broad  support  of  organized  labor. 
When  Pelly,  stlU  naive  In  the  wars  of  poli- 
tics, was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  Elsen- 
hower sweep  of  1952  the  states  1st  District 
Included  aU  of  King  and  Kitsap  counties. 
Not  only  was  it  the  largest  district,  by 
popxilatlon,  but  In  those  early  "cold  war" 
days  it  harbored  most  of  the  states  key  de- 
fense Industries — Boeing,  the  shipyards.  Pier 
91  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Sand  Point  Naval  Air 
Station  and  Ft  Lawton  In  Seattle,  and  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Keyport  Tor- 
pedo Station  and  the  Bangor  Ammunition 
Depot  In  Kitsap  County, 

Representing  those  diverse  and  often  con- 
flicting Interests  caUed  for  adroitness  If  Pelly 
was  to  survive  politically.  It  also  brought  him 
into  almost  dally  contact  with  everj-  major 
business,  military  and  labor  leader  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area. 

By  the  time  Pelly  was  facing  his  first  test 
for  re-election  In  1954 — aralnst  former  VS 
Sen.  Hugh  B  Mitchell,  the  only  formidable 
Democrat  to  challenge  him  In  20  years — the 
first-term  congressman  was  as  much  at  home 
In  labor  temples  as  he  was  in  the  Rainier 
Club. 

Starting  with  a  "Nonpartisan  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  Pelly"  in  that  election,  Pellv  went 
on  winning  rank-and-file  labor  support  until 
In  1966  he  became  the  first  Republican  ever 
officially  endorsed  for  Oongreas  by  the  King 
County  Central  Labor  CouncU, 

Two  of  PeUy's  earliest  concerns  were  the 
deterioration  of  America's  merchant  marine 
and  the  worsening  plight  of  American  fish- 
ermen, beset  by  rorelgr.  competltlcn, 

He  asked  for  and  was  granted  assignment 
to  the  House  Merchant  Marliie  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and,  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment, was  the  ranking  Republican  commit- 
teeraan. 

Pelly  was  one  of  the  city's  leading  busi- 
nessmen before  turning  to  politics  He  was 
president  of  Lowman  i  Hanford,  a  director  of 
Seattle  TYust  k  Savings  Bank  and  the  North- 
em  Life  Insurance  Co 

Besides  serving  two  terms  as  chamber 
president,  he  had  been  president  of  the 
Ir.ternationaJ  Trade  Pair  Inc.  and  was  named 
'Seattle  First  Citizen"  by  the  SeetUe  Real 
Estate  Board 

Nevertheless,  Pelly  took  a  firm  stand 
against  Initiative  198,  the  first  "rlght-Uo- 
work"  measure  on  the  state  baUot  in  1956 
and  Initiative  202  when  the  issue  was 
revived  In  1958. 

He  supported  the  Kennedy-Ervin  labor- 
manage.Tient  reronr.  bin  In  1969  although  he 
criticized  amendments  which  he  thought 
weakened  the  measure 

He  repeatedly  Introduced  and  worked  for 
legislation  tc  improve  merchant  marine 
working  conditions,  to  ban  foreign  fish 
Imports  whlrh  were  devastating  American 
markete,  and  develop  homeport  elements  of 
the  US,  Navy  In  t.he  Puget  Sound  a.-^a. 

Although  he  opposed  the  13-mUe  terri- 
torial sea  proposed  by  the  1962  Geneva  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  he  strongly  supported 
a  12-m;:e  fishing  rese.'-^-e  cr.  p.-eferably,  a 
continental  shelf  fishery  agreement 

Again  and  again  Pelly  scored  the  US 
State  Department  for  tradlne  off  fishery 
pcsltlons  In  favor  of  defense  or  commerce 
concessions  from  other  fishing  nations 

And  he  and  Sen.  Magnuson  were  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  to  get  this  country 
to  Impose  sanctions  on  South  American  n*- 
tlons  who  Impounded  US  fiahlng  vessels  for 
■violating"    their    claimed    200-mUe    limit 

He  supported  the  development  of  nuclear 
merchant  ships  and  the  supersonic  transport 
program  but  called  the  first  moonshot  » 
"spectacular  piece  of  nonsense." — a  position 
he  modified  only  slightly  when  he  later  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Houae  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronuatlcs. 
Pelly  fought  a  constant  war  against  "hack- 
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door  spending "  In  the  federal  e«tabllahm«Qt 
and  pushed  hard  for  both  spending  and  tax 
cuts  at  the  federal  level 

He  wM  not  a  grandstander,  realizing  that 
as  a  Republican  In  the  minority  ihe  often 
could  accomplish  more  by  encotiraglng 
majority  members  to  sponsor  legislation 
which  he  could  support  than  by  introducing 
It  hlmMlf. 

He  was  allabl«  and  openhearted.  gentle- 
manly almost  to  the  point  of  being  courtly. 
but — ae  anybody  who  ever  ran  against  him 
politically  or  played  golf  with  him  knows — 
he  was  a  fierce  competitor. 

Poiseo,  Aristocratic.  Ptllt  Looked  Likz 

Lawmarxs  Hx  Was 

(By  Richard  W.  Larsen) 

When  the  bells  rang  to  indicate  a  roll-call 
vote  was  occurring  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  con- 
gressmen trooped  briskly  through  the  ornate 
Speaker's  lobby  toward  their  brown  leather 
chairs  in  the  chamber. 

As  they  streamed  by.  Tom  Pelly  stood  out. 
He  looked  lUce  a  congressman. 

His  bald  head  and  aristocratic  proflie 
seemed  poised  above  the  crowd,  because  ht 
WKS  more  than  6  feet  2  Inches  tall.  His  gait 
w-as  rather  slow,  almost  tjearllke.  But  thers 
always  was  a  warmth  In  his  expression.  His 
face  reminded  many  of  Charles  deOaulle 

During  a  20-year  career,  Pelly  was  a  fa- 
miliar Bgxire  not  only  In  Congress,  but  In  the 
politics  of  Washington  State.  He  began  as 
the  rawest  kind  of  political  amateur  but.  by 
the  time  he  retired  from  Congress  late  last 
year,  Pelly  had  become  a  memorable  man  In 
the  remarkable  collection  of  Washington 
State  political  flgxires — a  Republican  admuvd 
by  conservatives,  but  who  always  won  with 
Democratic  votes,  a  businessman  who  en- 
Joyed  the  backing  of  labor. 

Looking  for  a  congressional  candidate  In 
1952.  local  Republicans  turned  to  Pelly.  a 
successful  businessman  who  had  been  ■ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  leader,  a  cut-govim- 
ment-spendlng  man  with  a  background  as 
executive  of  a  stationery  firm  and  In  bankmg 
and  Insurance. 

His  flrst  downtown  campaign  oflQce  hap- 
pened to  be  near  a  shop  which  sold  hair- 
pieces. One  day  the  merchant  tried  to  per- 
suade Pelly  to  buy  a  toupee,  because.  Pelly 
recalled  later,  that  would  give  him  more  po- 
litical allure. 

"It  Just  looked  ridiculous."  Pelly  recalled. 
Ho  stayed  with  his  natural,  shiny  top,  which 
became  a  Pelly  trademark 

Through  his  years  in  Congress.  Pelly  was 
known  for  his  battle  against  "backdoor 
spending."  Constantly  he  criticized  the  grow- 
ing national  budget  and,  as  he  saw  it.  the 
lack  of  tough  congressional  checks  on  fed- 
eral agencies'  spending. 

For  those  and  other  conservative  philoso- 
phies, Pelly  had  the  steady  support  of  con- 
servatives m  his  district.  Yet.  to  the  frastra- 
tlon  of  Democratic  leaders.  Pelly  also  care- 
fully wooed  and  kept  the  support  of  manj 
working  people,  too. 

Pelly  cared  atjout  and  worked  for  the  fish- 
eries and  merchant-marine  Issues  which 
meant  waterfront  jobs  for  Seattle. 

DiiTlng  the  mld-iaeos.  while  he  was  op- 
posing a  great  number  of  the  Democrats' 
social  programs,  Pelly  voted  with  labor — and 
against  the  passionate  desires  of  big  busi- 
ness—on a  controversial  repeal  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill.  Labor  leaden 
never  forgot  Pelly  s  support  on  that  one. 

A  steady  frustration  persisted  through 
Pelly  s  long  career  In  Congress:  Although 
he  rose  in  seniority,  becoming  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  he  never  held  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  chairmanship 
becaiLse  Democrats  ruled  the  Hoiise. 
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That  deprived  Pelly  of  the  chance  to  boom 
out  a  lot  of  political  home  runs.  But,  even 
as  a  minority  Republican,  he  got  his  base 
hits. 

For  example,  he  managed  to  push  a  bUl 
through  the  House  which  would  force  re- 
ductions In  foreign  aid  going  to  countries 
which  were  seizing  and  fining  American  fish- 
ing vessels. 

Pelly's  attention  to  business,  labor,  the 
concerns  of  fishermen  and  the  well-being  of 
the  Seattle  waterfront  paid  dividends  at 
critical  times.  In  1964  a  Democratic  landslide 
ended  the  political  careers  of  many  Repub- 
licans, Including  such  state  OOP.  rep- 
resentatives as  Walt  Horan,  Thor  Tollefson 
and  BUI  Stlnson.  But  Pelly  survived  with 
ease. 

Although  they  differed,  usually,  on  broad 
philosophical  Issues,  Pelly  developed  an 
amiable  working  relatlonsiilp  with  Senators 
Warren  O.  Magnuson  and  Henry  M.  Jackson 
and  Democrats  In  the  state's  House  delega- 
tion. 

In  fact,  that  set  up  for  Pelly  one  of  tl.e 
most  exciting  phases  of  his  career— the  SST 
battle.  Jackson  and  Maguuson  were  "working 
the  Senate"  for  votes  on  that  Boeing  project. 
whUe  Pelly  teamed  with  Brock  Adams  and 
other  Washington  representatives  to  woo 
votes  In  the  House. 

"I've  never  seen  Tom  more  turned  on." 
said  one  of  the  Democrats  later.  Even  though 
the  SST  eventually  was  lost.  Pelly  had  used 
his  popularity  to  persuade  and  had  arm- 
twisted  a  bit.  too.  to  deliver  some  critical 
votes  from  Republican  colleagues  who,  other- 
wise, would  have  voted  "no." 

A  few  political  storm  clouds  began  to 
loom  over  Pelly  m  1970.  not  for  anything 
he'd  done  or  failed  to  do.  It  was  mostly  a 
matter  of  age  and  style. 

Pelly  intensely  disliked  flying.  So.  while 
other  congressmen  Jetted  home,  Pelly  trips 
back  to  the  state  were  by  train.  One  critic 
mocked  him  as  "a  Pullman  congressman  la 
the  Jet  age." 

But.  challenged  hard  by  Joe  Prltchard  In 
the  1970  primary  election,  Pelly,  then  69, 
campaigned  briskly,  showing  remarkable 
physical  endurance.  He  edged  Prltchard  that 
year  But  there  was  an  inevitability  about 
It.  Pelly  didn't  seek  another  term  In  1972 
and  was  succeeded  by  Prltchard. 

In  December,  1972.  Pelly  was  honored  by 
admirers — Republicans  of  all  kinds.  Demo- 
crats, businessmen,  laboring  people — at  a 
huge  appreciation  banquet  in  the  Olympic 
Hotels  grand  ballroom.  Pelly  had  suffered 
a  heart  attack  Jiist  before  that,  so  the  event 
was  brocMlcast  to  him  in  his  hospital  room. 
Pelly  recovered  and  spent  subsequent 
months  quietly  arranging  aU  his  congres- 
sional files  for  presentation  as  a  gift  to  the 
University  of  Washington. 

During  a  recent  interview,  Pelly  refiected 
on  his  two  decades  in  Congress.  "There  was 
a  lot  of  gratification  to  It,'  he  said. 

Any  regreu  about  positions  he  took  on 
any  of  the  thousands  of  Issues?  "I  suppose 
if  I  had  It  to  do  all  over  again.  I  would  have 
thought  differently  about  Vietnam,"  he 
mused. 

Pelly  was  a  steadfast  supporter  of  the 
American  policy  through  those  years  of  war. 
"I  think  we  saw  Congress  delegating  too 
much  of  Its  power,"  Pelly  said. 

Recently.  Pelly  made  an  appearance  at  a 
waterfront  dinner  to  speak  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  Port  of  Seattle  and  the  people 
who  work  there  When  Boeing  suffered  Its 
employment  nosedive.  It  was  the  port  which 
kept  the  economy  alive.  Pellv  said 

The  Alaskm  pipeline  is  needed.  Pelly  s&ld 

"I  hope  before  I  die.  therell  be  a  Unker  full 

of  oU  down  from  Alaska,  too."  Pelly  told  the 

audience. 

Although  be  did  Uve  to  see  President  Nixon 


finally  sign  the  pipeline  bUl.  Pelly's  jue 
ended  Just  short  of  the  reality  of  that  final 
hope  for  Seattle's  growth. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  Tom  Pelly  was  my  best  friend 
in  Congress.  His  death  was  a  great  per- 
sonal shock  to  me  as  I  had  visited  with 
him  the  day  before  he  died  where  he  was 
vacationing  in  my  district. 

No  one  will  question  the  fact  that  Tom 
was  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  effec- 
tive Members  ever  to  serve  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  In  addition,  he  was  a  perfect 
gentleman  with  a  delightful  sense  of 
humor.  He  never  had  an  unkind  word  to 
say  about  anyone.  He  was  exceedingly 
well  informed  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  his  influence  on  his  fellow 
Members  was  very  strong. 

Seattle  and  the  United  States  have 
lost  a  truly  great  man. 

His  wife.  Mary,  and  other  members 
of  his  family  have  my  deep  sympathy 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD   I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Hicks > 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  In  this  special 
order  so  that  his  family  may  know  of  the 
high  regard  and  genuine  affection  I  held 
for  Mr   Pelly. 

At  one  time.  Mr.  PeUy  had  represented 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  district  from 
which  I  was  elected. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  replaced  a  close 
and  longtime  friend  of  his.  from  the  day 
I  entered  this  body,  Mr.  Pelly  counseled 
with  me  and  advised  me  as  to  how  I 
might  better  represent  my  district.  This 
extra  effort  on  his  part  was  certainly  not 
something  required  of  him  but  was  pure- 
ly an  unseinsh  act  that  I  believe  char- 
acterizes the  man.  Mr.  Pelly  was  a  big 
man  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  shall 
forever  be  grateful  for  my  association 
with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRrrCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  here  today 
in  regard  to  the  loss,  by  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  and  by  this  body  and  by  this 
country,  of  Tom  Pelly. 

I  well  remember  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Congress  seeing  Tom's  tall  form 
walk  down  the  aisle  to  debate,  as  he  did 
so  ably.  In  hLs  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  And  it  was  always 
a  voice  that  I.  as  one  of  the  newer  Mem- 
bers, could  rely  on  as  one  which  was  a 
voice  of  reason  and  a  voice  that  pointed 
the  way  and  gave  us  the  guidelines  so 
very  often  on  the  correct  and  the  rea- 
sonable and  the  Intelligent  way  to  vote. 
I  certainly  shall  miss  Tom.  We  are  sad 
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that  his  relirement  was  cut  off  as  quickly 
as  it  was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  his  long  serv- 
ice to  his  country,  certainly  he  deserved 
a  few  more  years  of  happy  retirement 
and  enjoyment. 

We  shall  miss  him.  and  I  know  the 
country  is  forever  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

I  want  to  join  with  the  gentleman  and 
our  coUeagues  Ln  expressing  my  tribute 
to  Tom  Pelly. 

We  came  here  together  in  the  same 
year.  I  had  known  him  even  before  that, 
because  he  was  president  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  same  time 
my  brother  was  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We 
had  a  very  close  association  for  18  of 
those  20  years. 

We  served  together  on  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  I  became  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  stepped  down  from  the 
No.  2  position,  and  Tom  took  my  place 
as  ranking  minority  member  on  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  counsel  was  always 
very  wise,  very  deliberate,  and  unemo- 
tional, and  he  had  an  enormous  amount 
of  commonsense.  In  many  ways  he  was 
a  legislator's  legislator.  He  knew  how  to 
compromise  when  compromise  was  in- 
dicated and  when  to  stand  fast  when 
there  was  a  matter  of  principle  involved. 

On  our  committee  for  many  years  he 
and  I  kind  of  divided  the  work.  I  took 
the  main  responsibihty  for  the  Merchant 
Marine  aspect,  and  he  was  the  adviser 
and  leader,  certainly  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  in  the  field  of  fisheries  and  wildlife. 
Of  course,  he  was  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  the  fLsheries  program,  not  only 
around  his  own  district  but  throughout 
the  country. 

So  as  everj'one  else  was  who  knew  him, 
I  was  verj'  saddened  to  hear  of  his  death. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  my  wife,  I 
know,  joins  me  In  expressing  to  Mary 
our  great  sadness,  and  I  wish  her  the 
strength  to  carry  on  without  him. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

'  Mr.     PRITCHARD.     I    >1eld     to    the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I.  too.  would  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
lesigues  in  expressing  sadness  at  the  de- 
parture of  one  who  was  such  a  good 
friend  to  aL  of  us. 

Like  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  a  freshman  with  Tom  Pelly  In 
the  83d  Congress.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  my  office  in  the  old  Cannon  Build- 
ing directly  across  from  his.  I  was  able  to 
personally  observe  the  manner  in  which 
he  served  his  constituency  and  his  coun- 
try, almost  on  a  day-and-night  basis. 
_I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  any- 
one who  worked  harder  at  his  job  of 
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being  a  good  Congressman  than  Tom 
Pelly. 

In  addition  to  being  a  fine  Representa- 
tive, he  was  also  a  gentleman,  and  I 
think  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well 
were  very  proud  to  count  him  as  one  of 
our  friends. 

I  can  recall  the  numerous  times  when 
he  took  the  floor  of  this  House  to  talk 
conscientiously  and  sincerely  against 
what  was  referred  to  at  that  time  as 
"backdoor  spending." 

As  we  repeatedly'  Increased  the  na- 
tional debt  in  order  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions which  had  come  about  because  of 
that  type  of  .^pending.  I  cannot  help  but 
^^Ish  many  times  that  the  fight  th.it  Tom 
Pelly  fought  could  have  prevailed  and 
the  principles  he  stood  for  coi.ild  have 
survived  even  hLs  passing. 

I  certainly  want  to  express  my  deep 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  say  that  we 
shall  miss.  Even  if  he  Is  no  longer  a 
Member  of  this  body,  still  he  was  a  great 
man  and  a  great  Congressman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
jield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  mj-  good  friend 
from  Washington  and  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  him  for  taking  this 
special  order  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  deceased  good  friend,  Tom  Pelly. 

As  I  came  over  here  to  join  him  In 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  able  Members  of  this  bodj' 
I  ever  had  the  pri\'ilege  of  working  with 
for  these  many  years,  I  took  the  time  to 
look  at  the  special  order  in  which  a  great 
tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  many  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

It  was  with  particular  sadness  that  I 
recalled  both  the  long  and  happy  asso- 
ciation I  shared  with  Tom  and  the  affec- 
tion that  I  had  for  him  and  for  his 
humility  and  dedication  to  the  public  in- 
terest and  his  distinguished  record  of 
legislative  accomplishments  in  Congress. 

Tom  Pelly  was  a  wise  and  good  man 
and  an  extremely  gentle,  kind,  and  con- 
siderate individual.  One  of  the  best 
things  I  recall  of  him  was  his  fondness 
in  quoting  the  ancient  Roman  senator  in 
which  the  senator  said  that  he  would 
much  rather  have  people  ask  why  there 
was  no  statue  to  him  than  why  there  was 
one.  I  believe  it  will  be  in  that  spirit  that 
Tom  Pelly  will  be  not  only  remembered 
here  but  in  the  district  and  the  State 
which  he  so  ably  and  faithfully  served 
for  so  many  years. 

His  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
conservation  were  distinguished,  but  he 
did  not  limit  his  undertakings  in  this 
body  or  In  this  Nation  just  to  the  field 
of  conservation.  The  list  of  legislation  in 
which  he  provided  inspiring  leadership 
is  indeed  a  long  and  splendid  list. 

More  importantly-.  Tom  Pelly  was  al.?o 
known  among  his  colleagues  and  those 
he  served  with  here  els  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable integrity  and  great  personal 
decency,  warmth  of  character,  great 
courage,  sincere  and  abiding  dedication 
to  the  pubhc  interest. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  this  Congress  who 
ever  had  occasion  to  say  a  bad  word  about 


Tom  Pelly  or  think  iU  of  him.  I  kiiow  of 
no  one  who  failed  to  hold  Tom  In  the 

highest  regard.  Not  only  for  his  high 
character  but  also  for  his  verj-  graciau.-~ 
and  warm  ar.d  decent  ways. 

I  shall  miss  him  as  a  friend.  I  have 
missed  him  during  his  ttne  of  retire- 
ment, although  I  must  confess  I  rejoiced 
that  he  had  this  Lttle  time  In  which  to 
enjoy  his  family  and  do  those  things  he 
wanted  so  much  to  do  during  the  time  he 
ser%-ed  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

He  has  accomplished  much  and  left 
not  only  a  heritage  of  dlstinguLshed  ac- 
complishment and  rich  friendships  but 
aLso  left  a  distinguished  succes.'-^or  in  the 
;>erson  of  my  friend  and  colleague  now  m 
the  well. 

I  am  sure  all  of  his  former  colleagues 
aiid  good  friends  here  In  this  body  and 
throughout  the  ccimtry  join  not  orlv  in 
a  spirit  of  sadness  and  .sorrow,  re-^ogniz- 
:ng  that  Tom  Felly  will  no  longer  visit 
u1th  us  and  share  the  friendship  with  us 
that  we  so  much  en.ioyed.  but  also  we 
will  recall  the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel 
and  his  fnendly  assistance  in  times  of 
difficulty,  which  is  something  that  I  so 
much  enjoyed  in  my  work  and  in  my 
happy  associations  with  him. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Washington 
for  yielding  to  me  and  commend  him  for 
taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  AD.A-MS  Will  the  gentleman  vleld' 

Mr.  PRITCH.^D  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wa.shington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  ■with  the 
death  of  Tom  Pelly,  Seattle  lost  one  of 
its  finest  civic  leaders  and  the  Nation 
lost  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Republic,  I 
had  knouTi  Tom  since  he  was  with 
Loman  and  Hanford  in  Seattle  and  one 
of  my  closest  friends  married  his  daugh- 
ter. During  our  service  together  in  Con- 
gress from  1964  imtll  his  retirement  in 
1972  we  represented  the  city  of  Seattle, 
and  I  deeply  appreciated  his  cooperation 
and  strength  in  meeting  the  manj-  prob- 
lems which  faced  our  city, 

Tom  Pell\-  was  a  man  of  great  courtesy, 
kindness,  with  a  great  respect  for  the 
orderly  processes  of  goverr;ment,  and  he 
understood  the  meaning  and  necessity 
for  civility  in  a  democracy.  In  mattei-s 
that  concerned  the  city  of  Seattle,  our 
work  together  was  never  marred  by  par- 
tisanship. An  Englishman  by  birtli.  who 
chose  American  citizenship  at  the  age 
of  21,  he  had  a  Englishman's  respect  for 
government  and  a  sense  of  civic  respon- 
sibility. Always  active  in  the  civic  affairs 
of  Seattle,  he  wa."^  a  major  supporter  of 
the  Seattle  Symphony. 

In  the  Congress  he  rose  to  become  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  On  that 
committee  he  worked  hard  for  Uie  inter- 
ests of  Seattle  and  especially  to  encoiu"- 
age  its  growth  to  the  major  seaport  It 
is  today.  In  his  work,  he  won  the  grati- 
tude and  affection  of  Was;:mgtons  fish- 
ermen, workingmen,  and  businessmen. 

All  of  us,  regardless  of  party,  will  miss 
Tom  Pelly's  gentle  sense  of  him^or  and 
his  help  in  working  on  legislation  of 
concern  to  Seattle,  This  was  a  city  he 
loved,  a  city  where  he  chose  to  spend 
his  life,  and  a  city  which  can  be  grateful 
that  it  was  represented  in  Congress  for 
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20  years  by  so  fine  a  citizen  as  Tom 
Pelli- 

Betty  and  I  send  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  all  of  his  family  and  especially 
to  his  wife.  Mary,  and  we  want  them  to 
know  how  much  we  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  MEED6.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton 

Mr  MKEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 

gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  this  rather 
solemn  and  sad  occasion,  but  I  am  sure 
that  Tom  Felly  would  have  appreciated 
the  fact  that  the  Washington  delegation 
is  here,  and  that  the  Washington  dele- 
gation IS  as  one  voice  raised  in  tribute 
to  him. 

Tom  Felly  was  here  when  the  other 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  and  mvself 
first  came  to  the  Congress.  He  was  a 
Member  of  a  diflerent  political  phil- 
osophy than  were  we.  We  were  young, 
and  had  a  lot  of  learning  to  do,  and  Tom 
Felly,  despite  the  fact  that  I  am  sure  at 
some  times  It  was  not  to  his  benefit  to  do 
so.  helped  us  Immeasurably  to  learn  the 
ropes  of  Congress  so  as  to  begin  to  func- 
tion and  to  become  effective.  He  did  this 
becaure  he  was  a  decent  man,  and  be- 
cause he  felt  that  by  helping  us  he 
helped  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  think  of  all  the  things  that  can  be 
said  for  him.  and  they  are  legion,  the 
one  thing  th.it  must  be  said  of  all  things 
of  Tom  Felly  In  his  role  in  Congress  was 
that  he  was  his  constituents'  man.  He 
represented  in  this  Congress  for  20  years 
the  First  District  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington with  all  his  energy,  his  whole 
body,  and  all  the  effort  he  could  com- 
mand 

He  was  a  Republican,  and  he  had  a 
lot  of  Democratic  constituents  in  his 
congressional  district,  as  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  knows. 

Tom  Felly  represented  those  Demo- 
crats every  bit  as  well  and  every 
bit  as  fully  and  every  bit  as  con- 
sclentlouslv  as  he  did  the  Repub- 
licans. When  It  came  to  his  position  on 
issues,  he  put  what  he  considered  to  be, 
and  I  am  sure  what  was  often — much 
more  often  than  not — correct,  the  welfare 
of  the  constituents  In  his  district  above 
all  other  things — party,  personal  aggran- 
dizement, gain,  anything  else  So  It  was 
too,  as  a  member  of  the  Washington  State 
delegation  whenever  there  was  anything 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  if  anything 
needed  doing  m  the  delegation  where 
Tom  could  help,  it  was  again  his  sole 
effort  and  goal  to  work  for  and  on  be- 
half of  his  constituents  In  the  First 
District  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

He  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  delegation  and  a  trusted 
and  valued  friend  of  each  one  of  the 
members  of  that  delegatiOTi.  and  I  think 
of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

I  know  of  no  person  who  would  speak 
111  of  Tom  Felly.  I  think  he  gained  that 
reputation  and  that  respect  because,  as 
I  said  earlier,  he  was  a  decent  man.  Tom 
PeUy  was  the  e;.ltome  of  the  old  axiom 
that  you  can  disagree  without  being  dis- 
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agreeable.  He  was  a  gentleman,  a  friend, 
and  a  decent  man.  and  we  shall  miss  him. 
My  wife.  Mary,  and  I  certainly  pass 
on  our  condolences  to  his  wile,  Mary,  also 
a  good  friend  of  ours,  and  wish  her  well. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  sense  of  profound  loss  that  we  pay  trib- 
ute today  to  a  former  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body.  Thomas  Felly  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  only  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  Tom  Felly,  but  his 
reputation  as  a  hard  working,  dedicated 
legislator  and  a  man  of  integrity  was 
widely  known. 

The  overwhelming  majorities  by 
'A'hlch  Tom  Felly  was  repeatedly  re- 
turned to  the  Congress  gave  testimony 
to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  hi.s  con^Utuents  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District. 

His  long  years  of  senlce  in  this  body 
have  earned  Tom  Felly  a  special  place 
in  the  estimation  of  his  colleagues  In  the 
House.  The  example  which  he  set  will 
inspire,  for  years  to  come,  those  of  us 
who  carry  on  the  legislative  task  he  per- 
iormed  so  well. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker.  I  Join  mi'  coUeagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  Tom  Felly's  family 
as  well  as  his  friends  in  the  State  of 
Washington  and  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  expressing  our  sorrow  at 
Tom's  passing  When  the  news  was  re- 
ceived that  Tom  was  no  longer  with  us 
It  was  a  moment  of  deep  regret  and  per- 
sonal loss. 

The  dedication  and  competence  with 
which  Tom  served  his  individual  con- 
stituents, his  First  Congressional  District 
the  SUte  of  Washington,  and  the  coun- 
tn-  are  weU  known.  The  reputation  that 
Tom  established  through  20  years  of 
dedicated  public  service  as  a  legislator 
is  an  example  for  all  of  us. 

We  will  miss  him  on  Capi'tol  Hill  The 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington  wUJ 
miss  him.  Our  country  has  sustained  a 
loss. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Felly 
was  a  conscienUous  and  respected  legis- 
lator who  rendered  outstanding  public 
service  for  the  people  of  Washington  and 
the  NaUon,  I  was  proud  to  be  his  friend 
and  pleased  to  work  with  him  on  a  num- 
ber of  legislative  matters. 

Tom  was  above  aU  a  gentleman  and  a 
men  of  decency  and  generosity.  I  never 
heard  him  raise  his  voice  in  anger  or 
rnipugn  the  raoUves  of  another  person 
He  worked  In  a  quiet,  effecUve  manner 
lor  tiie  things  In  which  he  beheved. 

I  join  all  his  former  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing sympathy  to  his  family 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  great  public  servant,  and  I 
have  lost  a  true  friend  In  the  passing  of 
Thomas  M  Felly.  Tom  and  I  entered  the 
Congress  together  20  years  ago,  and  our 
long  and  close  association  led  to  a  last- 
ing friendship,  based,  on  my  part,  from 
the  deep  respect  and  admiration  I  felt 
for  Tom,  He  was  a  dedicated  statesman 
and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  serve  his 
countrymen  and  the  Nation  he  loved  so 
well.  His  contributions  to  a  better  way 
of  life  for  all  Americans  are  legion  a 
legacy  which  will  ser\e  as  an  enduring 


testimonial  to  Thomas  M.  Felly  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  Joins  me  In  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  Mary  and  to  his  two 
fine  children  In  their  t>ereavement. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  with  many  other  Members  of  this 
body  in  deeply  mourning  the  death  of 
Tom  Felly  on  November  21,  With  his 
death,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
First  District  of  Washington,  and  the 
American  people  lost  a  truly  distin- 
guished leader  and  citizen, 

Tom  Felly  was  a  humble  man  As  he  oft 
said  of  himself,  he  would  rather  have 
people  ask  why  there  was  no  statue  of 
him  rather  than  why  there  was  one."  In 
his  quiet  and  calm  manner,  Tom  vigor- 
ously dedicated  himself  to  his  public  life. 
He  championed  a  variety  of  measures  in 
the  maritime,  fisheries,  and  conservation 
fields  and  served  with  distinction — at 
the  time  of  his  :-etirement  in  1972 — as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Fish- 
eries and  WildUfe  Conservation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  His  success  in  the 
area  of  conservation  alone  can  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  numerous  public  laws 
that  were  enacted  as  a  result  of  this  one 
man's  efforts  to  preserve  America's  deli- 
cate ecological  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Felly's  superior 
service  In  the  House  was  paralleled  by 
his  service  to  his  community.  Tom  was 
active  in  a  variety  of  civic  organizations 
including  the  Seattle  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  community  fund,  and  pre- 
sided ably  over  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  a  number  of  years.  Addi- 
tionally. Tom  was  a  respected  father  and 
many  times  over  grandfather,  instilling 
in  his  progeny  the  values  of  integrity  and 
accomplishment  which  characterized  all 
his  activities. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  his  works  and 
philosophy  this  humble  man  from  Wash- 
ington erected  his  own  statue,  more 
meaningful  and  more  lasting  than  any 
figure  of  concrete.  Tom  Felly  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  this  country  and  I  join 
with  the  Members  of  this  House  in  ex- 
tending my  deepest  personal  regret  at 
his  death  to  his  family  and  to  his  Stat/^- 
of  Washington. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Thomas  M.  Felly,  who 
passed  away  Wednesday  evening  No- 
vember 21, 

For  20  years  this  fine  gentleman  served 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Washington  In  an  efficient,  dedi- 
cated manner.  He  was  highly  respected 
and  admired  by  all  of  us  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  linow  and  work  with  him, 

I  was  not  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
on  committees  since  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, where  he  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  on  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  However,  he 
was  always  helpful  to  me  in  providing  In- 
formation pertaining  to  legislation  be- 
fore these  committees. 

The  State  of  Washington  and  Its  cit- 
izens and  the  Nation  were  admirably 
served  by  Tom  Felly,  and  we  all  mourn 
his  passing. 
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Vlrs  Johnson  joins  me  in  extendmg 
.luepest  sympathy  to  iiis  family.  Our 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  them  dur- 
ing tills  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  stunned  and  saddened  to  learn  of 
Tom  Felly  s  passmg.  It  does  seem  like 
only  yesterday  that  he  was  with  us  m 
this  House, 

My  own  sense  of  loss  is  deeply  personal, 
for  Tom  and  I  sat  side-by -side  for  many- 
years  on  two  separate  Hou.sc  commit- 
tees— Science  and  Astronautics  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisiieries — and  during 
that  time  the  friendship  between  us  grew 
very  firm,  Tom  and  I  worked  together  on 
a  number  of  Important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, rangmg  from  the  depths  of  the 
oceans  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  outer 
space,  and  in  the  course  of  that  work  I 
came  to  know  well  his  remarkable 
strengths  of  character :  His  diligence,  his 
intellecual  capacity,  his  integrity  and  his 
sound  wisdom.  He  was  a  most  effective, 
responsible,  enlightened  public  servant. 

It  might  Interest  the  Members  to  know 
that  a  relative  of  Tom's — I  believe  it  was 
an  uncle  or  cousin — once  owned  the  great 
old  Virginia  home  south  of  Williamsburg 
known  as  Carter  Hall,  often  referred  to 
as  the  most  beautiful  home  in  America, 
In  his  youth,  Tom  visited  there  often,  and 
felt  a  special  attachment  to  it.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  that  gracious  background  in 
part  represents  the  roots  from  which  he 
developed  the  dignity,  chillty.  and  beauty 
of  character  we  all  knew  in  him  and  so 
greatly  enjoyed  and  admired. 

To  his  wife  Mar>'.  and  to  the  members 
of  his  family,  Mrs.  Mosher  and  I  join 
with  other  Members  of  this  House  in  ex- 
tending our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  loss  that  I  Join 
today  with  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league and  friend.  Tom  Felly.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  Tom  on  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  and 
can  safely  say  that  he  served  the  Con- 
gress, the  people  of  Washington,  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  for  20  vears  with 
leadership,  integrity,  and  dedication  that 
will  not  soon  be  equaled.  He  was  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  knew  him  and 
wiUTong  be  remembered  for  his  straight- 
forwardness and  diligence. 

It  is  rare  that  one  finds  the  foresight 
which  Tom  Felly  embodied.  Long  before 
conservation  became  a  popular  cause,  or 
a  necessity,  Tom  was  working  for  leg- 
islation to  protect  and  preserve  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  wildlife.  He  was  in- 
strumental In  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
and  made  many  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation's  fishing  Industry. 

As  the  ranking  minoritv  member  of 
the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  Tom  worked 
hard  to  see  that  sound  and  effective  leg- 
islation emerged  from  that  subcommit- 
tee. His  success  in  that  endeavor  is  well 
recognized. 

My  Intention  in  offering  this  tribute 
Is  not  to  reiterate  Tom  Felly's  20  years 
of  outstanding  service  to  this  country, 
but  rather  to  express  the  hope  that  his 


strength  of  character  and  dedication  can 
t)e  remembered  and  shared  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  GOODLINQ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shared 
the  shock  of  my  colleagues  when  the  sad 
news  was  announced  on  the  passing  away 
of  our  former  colleague  and  good  Inend. 
Thomas  M.  Felly. 

I  knew  Tom  very  well,  for  I  served 
with  liim  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  I 
have  always  had  good  personal  relations 
with  him.  He  was  the  type  of  person  one 
could  easily  get  along  with  and  easiJv  get 
to  like. 

Tom  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  good 
legislator,  reflecting  credit  on  his  con- 
stituency and  ctHitributing  greatly  to  the 
work  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  WELs  a  persistent  mdividual.  hard  to 
turn  aside  when  he  felt  he  was  on  the 
right  track. 

Tom  Felly's  passing  saddens  all  of  us 
in  tliis  Chamber,  We  can  console  our- 
selves, however,  in  the  realization  that 
we  had  the  good  f  ortime  of  his  service  in 
this  Chamber,  a  service  which  he  per- 
formed exceedingly  well. 

I  wiiih  to  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to 
Tom  Felly's  family  in  their  great  lass. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  today  to  Tom 
Felly.  We  were  all  deeply  saddened  to 
hear  of  his  passing  on  November  21. 

Tom  was  a  ver>-  good  friend  of  mine. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1965, 
Tom  Felly  was  tremendously  helpful  to 
me.  He  was  particularly  gracious  and  pa- 
tient in  his  assistance  with  my  work  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, where  it  was  my  honor  to  serve 
with  Tom. 

There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
is  not  aware  of  Tom  Felly's  hard  work 
and  leadership  in  the  fleld!s  of  conserva- 
tion, maritime  affairs,  and  fisheries.  And 
every  American  has  benefited  from  that 
hard  work  and  leadership 

The  counti-y  will  miss  Tom  Felly,  but 
his  accomplishments  for  his  Seattle  con- 
stituents and  for  the  entire  Nation  will 
provide  a  living  testimonial  to  his  work. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  respect  to  the  mem- 
or\'  of  Thomas  Minor  Felly  and  extend- 
ing my  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Felly,  their 
two  children  and  ten  grandchildren. 

Someone  once  said  that  we  live  beyond 
ourselves  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
others.  Many  of  us  in  the  93d  Congress 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
and  working  vv-ith  Mr.  Felly  who  retired, 
after  20  years  of  public  service  to  his 
coimtry,  before  our  elections.  However, 
his  reputation  of  hard  work,  good  humor, 
and  genuine  concern  transcended  his 
physical  presence  in  the  halls  of  the  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
and  the  House  Chamber,  His  dedication 
to  a  strong  countr\'  and  an  honest,  open 
Government  are  among  his  greatest  leg- 
acies to  his  family,  his  constituents,  and 
all  who  are  in  public  service. 

Mr.  Felly  was  perhaps  best  known  for 
his  determination  to  end  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. His  fight  against  back  door 
spending  spanned  well  over  a  decade  and 
was  a  forerunner  to  the  now  widespread 
demands  for  an  Improved  fiscal  position. 

Also  during  his  years  of  service  Mr, 


Felly  attained  the  ranking  muKiity  posi- 
uon  on  the  Merchant  Marme  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  Through  his  efforts, 
Seattle  has  gained  its  present  status  a« 
as  one  of  the  greatest  ports  ir.  the  world. 
Of  even  greater  importance  was  his 
knowledge  of  a  need  for  balance  in  the 
legislative  decisions  he  was  called  upc«i 
to  make,  a  posture  that  enabled  hiiu  to 
mamtam  the  suppoit  and  respect  of  ooth 
labor  and  management  in  the  merchant 
marine  and  fisheries  industry, 

Mr.  Peily  contributed  greatly  to  the 
First  District  oi  Washington,  not  only 
through  his  work  in  the  Congress  but 
also  in  his  participation  in  local  activi- 
ties, whether  in  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  United  Ser\ice  Organiza- 
tion, the  Wa-shington  Committee  on 
State  Government,  the  Seattle  Sym- 
pathy, or  the  Washington  State  Develop- 
ment Association. 

Tliomas  PeUy  will  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues  in  Congress,  by  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  by  those  of 
us  who  only  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  of  his  devotion  and  his  work. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
passing  last  week  of  our  former  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  Tom 
Pelly,  who  died  while  enjoying  a  Cali- 
fornia vacation  with  his  wife. 

It  was  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that 
Members  gathered  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House  to  pay  tribute  to  Tom.  who  had 
announced  that  lie  would  retire  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  end  of 
his  term,  alter  having  served  his  con- 
stituents of  the  First  District  of  Wash- 
in^^n  so  well  for  two  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  occasion  last 
evenmg  to  look  over  some  of  the  tributes 
paid  to  Tom  on  that  October  afternoon 
last  year.  While  liis  colleagues  recounted 
experiences  that  they  had  shared  with 
Tom  both  on  the  floor  and  in  committee, 
and  as  Members  reviewed  major  pieces 
of  legislauon  Tom  had  a  vitai  roie  in 
shapmg.  there  consistentlj'  appeared  ref- 
erences to  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
qualities  he  brought  to  this  body:  his 
integrity. 

Our  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr, 
Ddjgell  )  summed  up  this  quality  so  well 
when  he  said  of  Tom: 

He  leaves  an  unblemished  record  on  every 
count  of  good  ethics  as  we,  his  friends  In  the 
House,  so  well  know  This  personal  record  ol 
Integrity  and  his  20-year  record  of  leglslailve 
accompUshmeni  give  to  his  fanuly  a  legacy 
to  which  they  can  point  with  pride 

Mr,  Speaker,  Tom  Pelly  was,  indeed,  a 
man  of  integrity.  The  loss  wliich  his 
family  feels  so  deeply  at  this  time  is  one 
that  is  shared  by  all  of  us  who  worked 
with  hi.-n.  Tom  Pelly  is  no  lontrer  with 
us.  but  the  mark  he  left  on  this  bodj' 
will  remain  as  his  monument. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  my  fellow 
Congressmen  this  afternoon  in  express- 
ing my  sorrow  at  the  recent  death  of  my 
friend  and  colleague,  former  Congress- 
man Thomas  M.  Felly. 

I  knew  Congressman  Pelly  long  before 
I  came  to  Congress  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished and  able  member  of  the  busi- 
ness community  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, a  former  president  of  the  Seattle 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  an  outstand- 
ing Washin«tonian. 

When  I  caote  to  Congress.  Tom  never 
failed  to  do  for  me  as  a  new  Member  the 
small  kind  things  that  were  the  hallmark 
of  Tom  Pelly.  He  served  ably  and  well 
here  In  Congress  on  two  prestigious 
House  committees.  The  fact  that  today 
we  have  better  fishing  laws  are  in  a  major 
part  attributed  to  Tom's  efforts,  and  he 
was  alwais  a  valiant  defender  of  con- 
servation and  fishing  so  important  to  our 
State. 

I  shall  never  forget  Tom  Pelly  as  a 
fnend  as  well  as  an  able  Congressman. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  de- 
lightful wife.  Mary,  and  his  two  children. 
The  State  of  Washington  has  lost  an  out- 
standing and  delightful  human  being 
who  will  never  be  replaced  eaaily  nor 
quickly. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  our  colleagues  Mr.  Pritchard  and 
Mr  Adams  from  the  great  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  allowing  me  to  participate  in 
this  trioate  to  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

Like  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  at  the  news 
of  Tom's  passing.  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Tom  Pelly  in  1967  when 
he  was  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  of 
this  body.  His  leadership  and  guidance 
was  sui  inspiration  to  all  of  the  younger 
members  of  that  committee.  We  knew 
that  we  could  ask  advice  of  Tom  Pelly  at 
any  time  and  he  was  always  most  co- 
operative and  congenial.  He  found  a 
great  interest  in  the  science  and  astro- 
nautics field  and  certainly  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  leadership  this  Na- 
tion has  furnished  the  world  in  that  en- 
deavor. 

This  20-year  veteran  from  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Washington 
was  not  only  popular  In  his  home  State, 
but  was  highly  respected  and  well  liked 
by  .lis  fellow  Members.  Many  of  us  were 
surprised  and  disheartened  when  Tom 
Pelly  decided  to  retire  from  politics,  but 
no  one  earned  the  right  to  enjoy  the  past 
few  yrars  of  life  more  than  he  did 

Mrs.  Winn  and  I  send  Mary  Pelly  our 
deepest  sympathy  In  her  loss. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
those  of  us  who  served  with  Tom  Pelly 
learned  with  deep  regret  of  his  death. 
Tom  was  a  wonderful  person  as  he  was 
always  p!ea.sant  and  a  delightful  col- 
leasrae  with  whom  to  work 

Tom  loved  his  great  State  of  Washing- 
ton. He  could  always  joke  about  most 
even.'  subject,  but  when  vou  talked  about 
Washington,  you  could  see  the  pride  in 
hla  eyes. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathv  to  the 
members  of  his  famUv  and  to  all  of  his 
neighbors  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  United  States  has  lost  one  of  its 
great  citizens,  but  his  memory  and  rec- 
ord of  congressional  service  will  aJwavs 
remain  as  a  permanent  memorial. 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  It  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  our  distinguished  former  colleague. 
Thomas  M  Pelly  The  fullness  of  his  20 
years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  the 
record  of  his  legislative  achievements 
during  that  lime  indicate  that  his  re- 
tirement  would  have   been   an   equally 


fruitful  period,  both  for  Tom.  and  for 
those  individuals  and  causes  to  which 
he  gave  so  much  of  himself.  Because  he 
still  had  so  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
public  service,  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  loss 
at  the  news  of  his  death. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  natural  tendency 
to  remember  men.  particularly  legisla- 
tors, through  their  works,  those  monu- 
ments of  legislation  which  would  never 
have  been  without  their  individual  ef- 
fort and  skill.  Certainly  these  exist  in 
large  number  for  Tom.  and  I  know  that 
this  country  will  long  remember  him  for 
them.  However.  Tom  left  something  else 
to  those  of  us  who  knew  him ;  the  memory 
of  a  strength  and  gentleness  of  charac- 
ter, a  sense  of  humanity  and  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  man  and  the  unpredicta- 
bility of  his  ways. 

His  wise  counsel  and  deep  understand- 
ing will  be  sorely  missed,  but  the  pride 
will  remain  that  for  8  years  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  In  the  same  Chamber 
with  Tom  Pelly  of  Washington. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Pelly  lived  a  busy  and  useful  life :  and  he 
retired  only  last  January,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  92d  Congress.  Before  he 
came  to  Congress,  he  had  rLsen  to  become 
president  of  Lowman  ti  Hanford  Co., 
printers  and  stationers  in  Seattle,  his 
hometown,  and  he  had  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
was  a  true  spokesman  for  the  people  of 
the  First  District  of  Washington,  and  he 
was  an  exponent  of  all  that  is  good  In  the 
American  business  community. 

He  was  a  fine  man  and  a  good  friend 
and  colleague 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I 
Join  my  colleagues  today  In  noting  the 
loss  of  our  former  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  Tom  Pelly.  As  a 
classmate  of  Tom's  from  the  83d  Con- 
gress I  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  a 
special  way  the  20  years  he  spent  in  this 
body  prior  to  his  retirement.  I  was  al- 
ways struck  by  his  dedication  to  the  Con- 
gress and  his  personal  good  humor  and 
even  disposition  He  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
with  and  an  inspiration  to  work  with 

Tom's  distinguished  record  of  30  years 
service  to  the  business  community  In  his 
hometown  of  Seattle  and  his  genuine 
dedication  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people  of  his  community  certainly  de- 
served the  recognition  which  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  Washington  be- 
stowed on  him  when  they  elected  him  to 
represent  them  In  November  of  1952. 
Tom  continued  this  fine  tradition  of 
service  during  his  years  in  the  Congress. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington, and  later,  when  he  became  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  concern  for  the 
broader  affairs  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
real  blow  to  all  of  us  when  Tom  an- 
nounced his  retirement  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress. 

During  this  past  year,  in  hLs  retire- 
ment, Tom  was  In  town  on  a  number  of 
occasions  and  we  had  opportunities  to 
visit.  His  continued  Interest  in  the  affairs 


of  government  was  always  evident  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  his  wLse  counsel. 
The  news  of  his  fatal  heart  attack 
was  a  real  shock  to  all  of  us  who  haA 
looked  forward  to  Toms  continuing 
friendship  and  advice.  It  is  tragic  that 
he  was  taken  Just  as  he  began  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  liis  labors.  We  shall  aU  miss 
him. 

To  his  lovely  wife.  Mary,  and  his  chil- 
dren, Mrs  Cederberg  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathv. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  former 
Congressman  Thomas  Felly's  death  last 
week  in  Ojal,  Calif.  As  all  who  served 
with  him  know,  he  was  a  delightful  man. 
whose  humor  and  warmth  eased  the  ten- 
sion of  difficult  situations. 

During  his  20  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Tom  rose  to  become  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  was  an  influential  force  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
From  both  of  these  positions,  he  was  able 
to  effectively  serve  the  residents  of  his 
congressional  dLstrict.  and  we  who  were 
his  colleagues  shared  with  his  constitu- 
ents a  profound  respect  for  his  legisla- 
tive abilities. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
Tom  on  varioois  Issues,  we  shared  a  com- 
mon concern  over  the  interference  with 
our  fisheries  smd  fishing  vessels  around 
the  world,  and  I  greatly  valued  his  sug- 
gestions with  respect  to  various  aspects 
of  foreign  aid  bills.  His  expertise  on  fish- 
eries matters  was  such  that  we  in  Con- 
gress often  looked  to  him  to  provide  the 
sagacious  advice  needed  to  understand 
and  solve  complicated  domestic  and 
international  problems.  I  should  point 
out  that  many  fisheries  problems  Involve 
possible  conflict  between  labor  and  man- 
agement, and  Tom  maintained  the 
esteem  of  both  of  these  groups. 

I  miss  Tom  sis  a  friend,  as  well  as  a 
colleague.  Even  though  we  represented 
districts  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  coun- 
try, his  vast  knowledge  of  many  Impor- 
tant Issues  and  his  truly  charming  per- 
sonality brought  us  together  on  many  oc- 
casions. I  highly  value  the  associations 
and  friend.shlps  I  have  formed  In  this 
distinguished  Chamber,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  Tom  Pelly  has  been 
one  of  the  highlights  of  my  years  as  a 
Congressman. 

Mrs.  Morgan  and  I  extend  our  sym- 
pathies to  Tom's  family.  His  loss  Is  great, 
but  his  legislative  accomplishments  will 
stand  as  Irrefutable  evidence  of  his  char- 
acter. Industrlousness,  and  service  to  all 
.American.s. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  express  my 
sympathy  and  to  pay  my  respects  to  our 
late  colleague  and  my  good  friend.  Tom 
Pelly.  who  served  In  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1952  until  his  retirement 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  92d  Congress. 

As  a  representative  from  Seattle. 
Wash..  Tom  knew  the  fishing  Industry 
and  was  an  effective  voice  on  their  behalf 
In  the  Congress 

We  served  together  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and 
worked  in  concert  on  legislation  designed 
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to  help  our  beleaguered  fishing  fleet. 
Speclflcally,  Tom  and  I  joined  in  actions 
to  protect  our  tuna  fleet  from  harrass- 
ment  and  seizure  by  foreign  nations 
which  claimed  junsdicllon  over  the  seas 
beyond  the  traditional  12-mile  limit. 

I  always  welcomed  his  support  and  ad- 
vice as  I  knew  the  great  Influence  and 
respect  his  well-reasoned  views  and  ar- 
ticulate words  earned  in  this  body.  When 
Tom  Pelly  spoke,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives listened — for  he  enjoyed  a 
well-earned  reputation  for  Integrity,  hon- 
esty, and  logical  thinking. 

In  addition  to  our  work  to  deter 
"pirate"  nations  from  their  Illegal  actions 
regarding  our  fishing  vessels  on  the  high 
seas,  Tom  joined  with  me  in  authoring 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  This 
act,  for  the  first  time,  e.stablished  a  Fed- 
eral policy  of  protecting  those  marine 
mammals  which  are  not  officially  listed  as 
endangered. 

The  many  contributions  that  he  made 
In  shaping  this  legislation  will  benefit  our 
Nation  by  preserving  these  animals  for 
future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Pelly  was  an  out- 
standing legislator,  a  wonderfully  kind 
and  considerate  gentleman  and  a  good 
friend.  His  service  to  our  Nation  was 
marked  by  quality.  Impartiality,  devotion, 
and  Intelligence. 

Tom  Pelly  was  a  statesman  and  we 
shall  mLss  him. 

My  wife  Lee  joins  with  me  In  sending 
our  personal  condolences  to  his  wife 
Mary  Virginia  and  their  two  children. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
of  Tom  Felly's  death  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  me  ELS  I  am  sure  It  did  to  all  of 
his  former  colleagues.  Those  of  us  who 
were  fortxmate  enough  to  have  served 
with  him  here  In  the  House  will  always 
remember  him  as  a  warm  friend  and  a 
skilled  legislator. 

During  Tom's  20  years  In  Congress,  he 
played  a  vital  role  in  shaping  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  in  developing  the  space 
technology  we  enjoy  today.  But  Tom  was 
not  limited  to  the  work  covered  by  his 
committee  assigrmients.  His  Interests  and 
his  dedication  ran  the  gamut  of  every 
Issue  confronting  .American  society. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  lost  a 
great  son,  America  has  lost  a  great 
statesman,  and  we  here  have  all  lost  a 
great  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  Rita  joins  me  in 
expressing  heartfelt  condolences  and 
prayers  for  Tom's  family. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  Join  today  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  and  In  honoring  my  friend 
and  former  colleague,  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

For  20  years.  Tom  represented  the 
First  District  of  Washington.  For  most  of 
those  years,  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
along  with  him  sus  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  came  to  admire  and  re- 
spect Tom.  and  it  l.s  only  fitting  for  thc^e 
of  us  who  were  honored  to  know  him  to 
pause  and  pay  tribute  to  his  dedicated 
service  In  this  body. 

While  serving  on  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  Tom.  I  gained 
much  from  my  association  with  him; 
and.  as  a  result  of  that  close  association, 


I  can  sincerely  say,  from  firsthand  knowl- 
edge, that  this  Nation  profited  much 
from  Tom  Felly's  tenure  of  office  here  in 
the  Congress.  Not  only  did  Tom  serve  on 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
but  he  was  also  a  distinguished  member 
contributing  immensely  to  the  workings 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fb^heries 
Committee. 

Tom  wa.s  earnest  and  honorable.  His 
sage  advice  and  couasel  has  been  greatly 
missed  during  the  93d  Congress.  I  know 
how  his  family  must  feel,  and  I  would 
like  to  extend  to  them  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy In  thLs  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  like  many 
of  my  colleagues,  was  deeply  shocked  and 
saddened  over  the  sudden  and  untimely 
death  of  our  distinguished  former  col- 
league from  Washington.  Thomas  M. 
Pelly.  His  death  has  deprived  this  Nation 
of  one  of  Its  finest  public  servants. 

Tom  Pelly  served  the  constituents  of 
the  First  District  of  Washington  with 
dLstinctlon  and  sagacity  for  30  years.  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  aLso  a  mem- 
ber, he  was  instnimental  in  the  formula- 
tion of  legislation  which  benefited  not 
only  his  constituents,  but  the  American 
Nation  as  well. 

Tom  Pelly  would  probably  like  to  be 
remembered  most  for  his  keen  scrutiny  of 
excessive  Government  spending.  Presi- 
dents came  to  realize  that  the  foes  of 
wasteful  Government  spending  had  an 
articulate  and  powerful  ally  in  Tom 
Pelly. 

Many  people  attribute!  Congressman 
Felly's  expertise  in  matters  of  Govern- 
ment spending  to  his  backgromid  in 
business.  Tom  Pelly  had  an  equally  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  business  world 
prior  to  his  election  to  Congress  in  1952. 
Some  of  his  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ments included  his  receiving  the  pres- 
tigious Charles  Garvin  Award  from  the 
National  Stationers  for  a  treati.se  PeUy 
wrote  on  budget  accounting.  In  addltiori, 
Tom  Pelly  served  as  the  president  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  from 
1949-51. 

Yet  more  important  than  all  these  dis- 
tlnguL'^hed  achievements,  Thomas  Pelly 
was  a  gentleman.  I  know  from  my  own 
experiences  working  with  him  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  Tom  Pelly 
a  warm  and  friendly  man,  always  avail- 
able to  provide  assistance  or  advice  to  any 
Member  who  sought  it. 

Thomas  Pelly  was  an  exemplary  Con- 
gressman. He  had  one  goal,  and  thnt  was 
to  do  well  the  job  which  the  residents  of 
the  Rrst  Congressional  District  of  Wash- 
ington elected  him  to  do.  The  fact  that 
he  was  overwhelmingly  returned  to  the 
House  nine  tunes  by  these  people  Indi- 
cates their  agreement  with  his  goal. 

The  Congress  Is  always  saddened  when 
a  Member  passes  on.  Yet  when  it  is  a  man 
of  the  caliber  of  Thomas  Pelly.  the  loss 
is  particularly  acute.  I  extend  my  deepest 
.\vmpathies  to  Mrs.  Pelly  and  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  assure  them 
that  their  loss  will  be  shared  by  the  en- 
tire American  Nation. 

Mr.  8IKES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  Wednesday 
of  Thomas  Pelly.  a  man  with  whom  I 


served  In  Congress  for  20  years.  Although 
his  native  State  of  Washington  is  geo- 
graphically far  from  Florida,  I  learned 
early  in  our  friendship  that  Tom  Pelly 
was  the  man  whose  interests  were  na- 
tional in  scope  and  a  man  who  compre- 
hended the  problem.^  of  each  of  the 
States. 

His  capable  and  effective  service  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee brought  him  in  close  touch  vs-ith  the 
people  of  my  State  and  his  dedication  to 
conservation  earned  for  him  the  admira- 
tion of  a  great  many  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  through  the  years. 

His  devotion  to  our  country  extended 
far  beyond  wildlife  and  fisheries.  He  was 
a  true  patriot  and  a  defender  of  freedom 
at  home  and  around  the  world. 

He  also  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  and 
his  work  in  this  important  area  is  ap- 
parent even  today  as  Americans  con- 
tinue the  leadership  in  space  which  he 
and  others  helped  to  Insure.  His  support 
was  of  great  value  during  the  period  that 
the  future  of  our  space  program  was  In 
doubt. 

Tom  Pelly  was  one  of  those  unselfish 
and  hardworking  individuals  who  con- 
tributed each  day  to  making  our  country 
stronger  and  greater.  It  was  very  dis- 
appointing to  me  when  he  made  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  not  return 
to  Congress  after  the  close  of  the  last 
session.  His  are  the  type  of  services  that 
are  always  needed  in  public  life.  Now  In  a 
few  short  months,  he  has  been  taken 
from  us.  I  grieve  with  his  family  at  the 
loss,  but  I  am  honored  to  have  served 
with  him  lor  so  many  years. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  the  news  of  the  sudden  pass- 
ing of  our  former  colleague,  Tom  PeUy 
of  Washington.  For  20  years,  he  served 
the  people  of  his  congressional  district 
with  personal  service  and  concern  for 
their  problems. 

He  was  not  only  weD  liked  by  the  peo- 
ple he  represented  in  Washington,  but 
he  was  deeply  respected  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  His  attention  to  legis- 
lative details  made  him  a  man  whose 
opinion  was  sought  on  a  variety  of  issues 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  his  two  decades  in  office 

He  will  probably  be  best  remembered 
for  his  defense  of  the  taxpayer  and  his 
strong  opposition  to  excessive  Federal 
spending. 

He  did  not  act  expeditiously.  He 
weighed  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of 
each  piece  of  legislation  which  came  be- 
fore the  House  and  always  considered  the 
measure  in  terms  of  its  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  His  conscientioa'=- 
ness  in  this  regard  earned  him  the  sup- 
port of  all  who  appreciate  men  of  integ- 
rity and  principle. 

We  will  miss  his  wisdom. 

On  this  occasion,  I  want  to  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr   Speaker.  It  Is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  stand  here  today  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  passing  of  our 
past  colleague,  the  Honorable  Thomas  H 
Pelly. 

Tom  was  first  elected  to  the  83d  Con- 
gress where  he  most  ablv  represented  the 
First   Congressional    EUstrlct    from    the 
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state  of  Washington.  He  repr«iented  the 
people  from  the  Evergreen  State  for  a 
span  of  20  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Tom 
pla>etl  an  active  role  in  helping  to  pre- 
serve our  wildlife.  He  was  active  in  such 
legislation  as  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  and  the  Endangered  Species 
Conservation  Act, 

Before  coming  to  Congress.  Tom  was  a 
successful  businessman  In  Seattle  From 
1921  to  1930.  he  was  employed  with  the 
Seattle  National  Bank  and  served  as  the 
assistant  trust  officer.  He  later  became 
the  director  of  the  Seattle  Trxist  tt  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  Northern  Life  Insurance 
Co  .  of  Seattle. 

I  offer  my  deepest  condolences  to 
Tom's  family.  I  know  that  they  are  proud 
of  his  long  and  distinguished  career. 
They  should  draw  some  solace  from  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  his  fnends  share 
their  loss. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  expressing  our 
deep  regret  over  the  death  of  oiu-  former 
colleague.  Tom  Pelly. 

Havmg  served  in  this  Chamber  for 
some  20  years.  Tom  made  his  mark  here 
as  a  legislator  and  as  a  gentleman.  He 
not  only  had  firm  convictions  but  he 
could  articulate  them  effectively.  As  a 
result,  his  counsel  was  sought  frequently 
and  his  words  Influenced  mucii  that  took 
place  during  his  career  in  the  Congress 

Tom's  decision  to  retire  was  a  tremen- 
dous loss  for  his  con.stltuents  whom  he 
served  so  faithfully.  That  loss  was  shared 
by  his  colleagues  and  we  have  missed  him 
this  past  year. 

I  prized  Toms  friendship  and  I  will 
best  remember  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  dedicated  his  life  to  public 
service. 

Mrs.  Horton  joms  me  In  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Pelly  and  the 
members  of  Toms  family. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  jcin  my  colleagues  m  expressing 
my  deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Tom  Pelly. 

Tom  was  an  able  legislator  and  a  fine 
gentleman  who  served  his  constituents 
and  the  Nation  with  distinction  for  20 
years.  His  retirement  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress  was  a  great  loss,  not  only 
to  his  district,  but  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  on 
which  he  served  during  his  tenure  in 
Congress,  and  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Pelly  and  to  the  members  of  Tom's 
family. 

Mr.  OE  LA  QARZA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
In  expressing  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
Tom  Pelly.  an  outstanding  public  servant 
and  a  Member  of  this  body  through  10 
Congresses. 

Tom  Pelly  had  already  been  a  Member 
of  the  House  for  a  dozen  years  when  I 
came  to  Congress.  As  all  of  us  know,  he 
wa,'*  liked  and  respected  by  his  colleagues 
and  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the 
First  District  of  Washington.  I  am  proud 
to  have  served  with  him  and  to  have  a 
place  today  on  his  old  committee,  the 
Committee    on   Merchant    Marine   and 
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Fisheries,  where  he  was  known  as  an  au- 
thority on  maritime  law. 

I  benefited  greatly  from  my  associa- 
tion with  him— he  shall  be  missed 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  deep  sadness  at  the 
death  of  our  beloved  former  colleague 
Thomas  M.  Pelly.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men from  the  State  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  PRrrcHAiu).  for  arrang- 
mg  for  this  opportunity  to  honor  the 
memory  of  an  able  legislator  and  a  good 
man. 

It  is  certainly  tragic  that  Tom  Pellv 
was  stricken  while  enjoying  the  leisure 
to  which  his  20  years  of  dedicated  service 
m  the  Congress  more  than  entitled  hlm. 
Tom  Pelly  exhibited  the  same  keen  eye 
for  fiscal  affairs  here  in  the  House  that 
he  demonstrated  in  the  busmess  world 
before  embarking  on  his  career  in  pub- 
lic service.  He  was  equally  successful  in 
both  of  his  life's  endeavors. 

As  a  voice  on  behalf  of  his  constituents 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  he  labored  tire- 
lessly. I  know  that  the  sorrow  of  the  citi- 
zens there,  who  elected  Tom  and  re- 
turned him  to  this  Chamber  eight  con- 
secutive times,  matches  our  sorrow  here 
today. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
sincere  condolences  to  Tom's  wife,  Mary, 
and  their  two  children. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  a  unique  Institu- 
tion In  that  its  Members  are  like  fellow 
students  at  a  small,  close  knit  university. 
We  get  to  know  each  other  well  and  re- 
spect each  other  because  we  can  under- 
stand some  of  the  other  fellow's  problems 
whether  we  actually  sympathize  with 
them  or  not. 

It  Is  in  this  light  that  I  regarded  my 
late  good  friend  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

Tom  Pelly  was  here  when  I  came  to 
Congress,  and  though  I  quickly  realized 
that  we  came  from  very  different  dis- 
tricts with  ver>-  different  philosophies.  I 
developed  a  deep  admiration  and  sincere 
liking  for  the  man.  He  fought  for  what 
he  believed  was  right  and  was  never  sat- 
isfied to  sit  quietly  by  waiting  to  voice  his 
simple  yea  or  nay. 

When  Tom  retired  from  Congres.s 
last  year.  I  felt  a  real  personal  lo.^s.  but  I 
could  always  believe  that  we  might  see 
each  other  again  for  a  long  talk  as  fellow 
alumni  of  these  ■'hallowed  halls."  When 
I  heard  of  his  death.  It  was  hard  for  me 
to  believe  that  now  such  a  time  would 
never  come,  and  the  loss  would  be  a  per- 
manent one. 

In  the  world  of  politics,  one  often  en- 
counters a  certain  amount  of  ruthless- 
ne«s  and  coarseness  which  I  never  found 
In  Thomas  Pelly.  He  was  a  cultured  man 
and  a  patron  of  the  arts.  His  senslthltv 
to  the  needs  of  others  led  to  the  fine 
work  he  did  during  World  War  n.  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  long  be  remembered 
by  hundreds  of  young  men  who  passed 
through  Seattle  during  those  critical 
years. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  had  a 
keen  sense  of  propriety  and  practicality, 
but  it  was  always  levened  by  a  sense  of 
humor.  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  have 
all  been  enriched  as  his  colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  extend  Mrs.  Dent's  and 


my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Pelly  and 
her  two  children.  I  know  that  their  loss 
is  so  much  greater  than  ours 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  sadness  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  to  pay  tnbute  to  a  mar. 
whose  service  to  hLs  constituents  and  to 
his  Nation  has  made  an  indelible  im- 
print on  our  historical  legacy.  His  idea* 
his  feelings,  his  views  in  the  legisla- 
tion this  body  has  considered  and  passed 
judgment  upon  have  helped  to  better  the 
lives  of  all  our  citizens.  And,  it  Is  my 
hope  that  the  good  works  of  our  dear 
friend  will  be  earned  forward  by  all  who 
knew  and  believed  In  him. 

Mr.  QDTE.  Mr  Speaker,  any  of  us  are 
saddened  when  a  colleague  passes  away 
but  especially  so  when  that  colleague  was 
a  close  friend  This  was  the  case  be- 
tween Tom  Pelly  and  myself  whose  pass- 
ing we  all  grieve.  His  wife.  Mary,  and  my 
wife.  Gretchen,  were  close  friends,  also 
Especially  do  I  recall  their  acUvltles  to- 
gether in  their  International  Club. 

Tom  Pelly  is  a  colleague  in  whom  I 
held  high  regard,  and  this  respect,  I 
noted,  was  felt  by  his  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  So  it  Is  with  deep 
sadness  that  I  join  my  fellow  colleagues 
In  the  House  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
former  Member  of  Washington's  First 
District  for  his  contributions  to  the  bet- 
terment of  our  country.  His  dedication 
to  his  constituents  and  our  Government 
are  characteristics  of  his:  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  will  long  remember. 


November  29,  1973 
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GENERAL  LEA'VE 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  this  special  order. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  here  who  have 
joined  In  this  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time 


RHODE  ISLANDS  MR    CREDIT 
UNION:   ANDRE  FLEUETTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Patman»  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  next  to 
the  church,  the  most  powerful  force  for 
good  in  America  today  Is  the  credit  union 
movement.  It  Is  amazing  but  true  that 
one  out  of  every  seven  Americans  is  a 
member  of  a  credit  union.  Putting  It  an- 
other way.  20  percent  of  all  adult  Ameri- 
cans are  shareholders  in  this  great  move- 
ment. And  remember,  they  have  com- 
bined assets  valued  at  an  Incredible  $27  4 
billion. 

Credit  unions  are  socially  desirable  be- 
cause they  make  available  an  additional 
source  of  loan  funds  at  favorable  interest 
rates,  and  because  they  encourage  sav- 
ing, a  virtue  which  is  much  in  need  in 
these  times  of  parlous  and  continuing 
monetary  crisis 

It  is  with  this  background  very  much 
In  mind  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  the  rich  and  stimulating  life 
story  of  a  giant  in  the  history  of  credit 
unions.  I   refer  to  Mr.  Andre  Fleuette, 


chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Marquette 
Credit  Union,  at  Woonsocket.  R.I.  Inci- 
dentally, the  organization  itself  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  success  stores  of  our  Na- 
tion, with  assets  of  |34.5  million.  Cer- 
tainly, the  history  of  this  great  gtntle- 
man  is  worthy  of  note  and  highly  in- 
spirational to  all  Americans.  I  only  wish 
that  the  record  of  his  modest  beginnings, 
his  wholesome  family  surroundings,  and 
his  ultimate  and  remarkable  success  as  a 
small  businessman  could  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  those  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world  who 
are  economic  shut-ins  because  they  do 
not  live  in  this  great  land  of  opportunity. 

Noteworthy,  too,  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  chips  were  down  and  his  fledgling 
company  desperately  needed  money  to 
survive.  Mi-.  Fleuette  was  turned  down 
for  a  loan  by  his  bank,  but  the  Mar- 
quette Credit  Union  was  obviously  more 
knowledgeable  and  fareseeing  and  cer- 
tainly more  attuned  to  the  heartbeat 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  So  he  got 
his  credit  union  loan,  and.  instead  of 
disaster,  the  result  was  more  jobs,  more 
production,  and  an  American  success 
story  that  could  easily  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Horatio  Alger. 

I  present  herewith  the  story  of  Andre 
Fleuette,  known  to  his  many  friends  as 
"Jim": 

Jim — A  PBoriLr 

There  was  no  gavel  In  front  of  him.  In- 
stead lay  a  plain  cup  and  a  spoon.  A  slight 
smile  showed  his  puzzlement,  but  accustomed 
to  expect  almost  anything  the  chairman 
hit  the  cup  with  the  spoon  a  few  times  and 
said:  "The  meeting  will  please  come  to  or- 
der and  the  Secretary  will  please  note  the 
time  at  7:30  PJvI..  and  call  the  roU  of  the 
members  of  the  board  oi  directors." 

The  date  was  April  23,  1973  and  the  place, 
the  headquarters  of  Marquett*  Credit  Union 
in  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island.  The  twelve 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
various  committee  members  present  at  the 
meeting  did  not  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  dull  sound  of  the  spoon  striking  ag&lnst 
the  cup  replacing  the  sound  of  the  gavel  be- 
cause they,  too,  were  accustomed  to  expect 
almost  anything. 

After  the  roll  call  the  President  of  the 
credit  union  asked  the  chairman  for  recog- 
nition. It  was  granted  to  him  and  he  pro- 
ceeded as  follows:  "Mr  Chairman,  before  go- 
ing along  with  the  business  at  hand,  I  have 
a  presentation  to  make.  As  you  have  noticed 
the  old  gavel  presented  to  you  in  1966  when 
you  were  first  elected  President  Is  nUsslng 
tonight.  We  have  put  It  to  rest  and  have  ac- 
quired a  new  one  for  you".  Reaching  from 
under  his  chair  he  produced  a  shiny  new 
gavel  and  read  the  Inscription:  "Andre  R. 
Fleuette — Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors— Marquette  Credit  Union — 1969  to  — .  It 
Is  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  pre- 
sent you.  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  various  committee  members  this 
new  gtavel."  Warm  applause  from  the  group 
followed  this  presentation. 

The  chairman,  now  with  a  smile  of  under- 
standing accepted  the  new  gavel,  thanked 
the  board,  quickly  returned  to  the  agenda 
and  proceeded  to  preside  at  another  Impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Marquette  Credit  Union. 

That  evening  Jim,  as  he  is  called,  must 
have  reflected  upon  his  association  with 
Marquette  Credit  Union.  It  spanned  over  a 
period  of  some  fifteen  years  He  had  seen  It 
grow  from  less  than  JIOO.OOOOO  In  assets 
when  he  first  became  a  member  to  some 
(383.000.00  when  be  was  elected  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  board  of  directors  In  1962.  Mar- 
quette had  assets  of  over  $2,000  000.00  when 
Jim  became  2nd  Vice  President  In  1963,  and 
assets  of  over  »6.000. 000.00  when  he  became 
Its  President  In  1966.  In  1969  he  was  elected 
Its  first  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  In  a  short 
four  years  saw  his  credit  union  grow  from 
a  little  over  »8,000,000.00  to  over  $34,500,000.00 
when  the  new  gavel  was  presented  to  him. 

As  he  reflected  he  must  also  have  gone  over 
the  hard  work,  the  temporary  setbacks,  the 
planning,  the  vision,  the  faith  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  devotion  of  the  employees,  the 
dedication  of  the  members  of  the  board  and 
committees  and  the  other  various  Ingredi- 
ents that  contributed  to  the  success  of  Mar- 
quette, the  organization  to  which  he  had 
given  so  much,  the  organization  In  which  he 
had  so  much  pride. 

To  complete  his  reflections  he  also  had  to 
go  over  his  personal  life  and  accomplish- 
ments with  a  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction. 

Hla  life  had  been  colorful,  It  had  been 
very  rewarding,  and  he  had  to  work  hard  lor 
every  bit  of  success  that  he  achieved. 

Things  did  not  come  easy  to  this  man  who 
was  born  of  French  Canadian  parents  on 
February  26.  1912  In  Val-Ractne.  Quebec. 
Canada,  where  the  family  lived  on  a  small 
farm  much  like  the  American  colonists  did. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  father  became 
disenchanted  with  the  political  climate  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  Upon  hearing  from 
a  friend,  who  had  Immigrated  to  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  about  the  favorable  conditions 
existing  there  with  the  promise  of  work  in 
the  mills,  the  father  packed  up  his  belong- 
ings, sold  his  farm  and  made  the  Journey  to 
the  United  States  with  his  famUy.  At  the 
time  Jim  was  a  baby. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Pawtucket.  the  family 
moved  to  ManvUle.  Rhode  Island  where  the 
father  and  several  of  the  chUdren  worked 
for  the  ManvUIe  Jenckes  Company  and  lived 
In  a  then  tjT>lcal  mill  housing  complex.  The 
wages  were  small  but  the  family  was  able  to 
enjoy   a   relatively   comfortable   living. 

A  few  years  later  the  call  back  to  the  soil 
was  heard  loud  and  clear  by  the  Fleuette 
Family  and  It  was  answered  by  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  In  Belllngham.  Ma.ssachusetts.  not 
too  far  away. 

It  was  from  this  point  that  Jim  started  to 
receive  his  training  for  the  future,  a  training 
that  molded  his  life.  As  a  young  lad,  early 
In  the  morning,  he  helped  deliver  milk  from 
a  horse  drawn  wagon  using  ten  quart  cans 
with  a  wooden  plug  and  pouring  the  milk 
In  Individual  pitchers  from  house  to  house. 
This  was  hard  work  for  a  young  boy  who 
would  then  attend  a  parochial  school  several 
miles  from  home  and  after  school  take  a 
trolley  car  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  walk 
about  two  miles  through  the  woods  to  get 
back  home. 

From  Parochial  School  he  went  back  to 
Canada  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  but  soon 
discovered  that  It  weis  not  his  vocation.  He 
was  then  eru-olled  at  Mount  Saint  Charles 
Academy,  a  local  hlph  school  conducted  by 
the  Brothers  of  Sacred  Heart,  as  a  boarder. 
The  deep  roots  of  farm  life  soon  pulled  him 
away  from  school,  when  one  day  he  Just  lef: 
the  Academy,  walked  home  several  miles 
away  and  hid  In  the  nearby  woods  His  father 
soon  spotted  him.  quickly  understood  and 
Instructed  him  to  change  his  clothes  and 
take  on  the  chores  of  the  dairy  farm 

Soon  after  he  managed  a  route  for  his 
brother,  Joseph  Then  to  better  himself 
economically,  like  his  father  before  him,  at 
£ige  18  he  went  to  work  In  a  worsted  mill 
as  a  floor  man  In  the  wool  sorting  room, 
earning  $22  00  a  week  for  68  hours  of  work. 

It  was  at  the  mill  that  he  met  and  fell 
In  love  with  his  wife,  Altne  Ouy.  who  was 
a  combing  machine  operator  He  SLSked  her  to 
go  to  a  union  dance  with  hlin  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  dance.  For  four  weeks 


he  would  see  her  at  work  but  because  of  the 
strict  rules  of  the  mill  he  could  not  speak  to 
her. 

He  recalls  with  fondness  this  flrst  date 
when  he  went  to  get  her  at  her  home  where 
the  family  consisted  of  the  pare.'.ts  ani  six- 
teen children.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Guy 
home  many  of  the  children  were  there  wait- 
ing for  him  and  upon  seeing  this  six-foot 
young  man  one  said  to  another:  "Ask  hiia 
how  the  air  Is  up  there". 

In  1936  Jim  and  Aline  were  married  After 
the  flrst  baby  was  born.  Jim.  again  like  his 
father  had  done  before  him,  left  the  mills  to 
go  back  to  the  farm  life  and  again  handled 
a  milk  route  for  his  brother.  Joseph.  He 
worked  hard  at  it  with  dreams  of  one  day 
owning  his  own  business.  When  World  War 
n  broke  out  food  rationing  forced  the  sale  cf 
the  mUk  route,  and  Jim  had  to  look  elsew.nere 
for  work. 

This  time  he  found  employment  at  Walsh- 
Kaiser  Shipyard,  In  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  carpenter  At 
the  same  time  he  helped  a  friend  of  his,  the 
then  owner  of  Ideal  Dairy,  In  the  delivery 
of  milk.  After  about  two  years  of  hold'.ng 
two  Jobs,  the  owner  of  Ideal  Dairy  d:ed  a:;d 
Jim  left  the  Walsh-Kaiser  Shipyard  and  pur- 
chased Ideal  Dairy  Once  again  he  delivced 
milk  that  was  processed  by  his  brother, 
Joseph,  but  this  time  he  owned  the  route 
About  two  years  later,  on  January  11,  1943 
Jim  purchased  the  processing  business  from 
his  brother  who  went  Into  another  fleld  of 
endeavor.  He  was  on  his  way  to  becoming 
a  successful  business  man. 

The  business  progressed  quite  well  for  the 
next  few  years.  His  own  children  started  to 
help  him  In  the  processing  plant  and  on  the 
routes.  In  1956  he  had  Ave  truclts  on  the 
road  doing  quite  well  economically. 

The  next  year,  when  new  methods  of  mar- 
keting were  Introduced  he  found  his  plant 
lacking  In  certain  facilities.  The  business  was 
hit  hard  and  he  was  even  advised  to  either 
sell  out  or  run  the  risk  of  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. It  was  not  part  of  Jim's  character 
to  give  up  and  suffer  to  see  his  creditors 
not  paid  in  full.  He  Insisted  on  keeping  golne. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  need  that  he  P.rst  was 
Introduced  to  Marquette  Credit  Unl  in  and 
the  credit  union  philosophy  After  being  re- 
fused a  loan  from  the  same  bank  that  had 
loaned  him  money  prevloijsly  when  he  pur- 
chased the  milk  processing  business.  J'm 
turned  to  Marquette  Credit  Union  for  help 
to  survive.  A  business  loan  of  $5,000.00  was 
quickly  approved  by  Marquette  and  the  mxich 
needed  new  equipment  to  update  the  proc- 
esslne  plant  was  purchased  With  more  effi- 
ciency the  business  was  saved  and  again 
thrived.  The  Marquette  loan  was  paid  ofl 
right  on  schedule. 

The  growth  of  his  business  grew  in  momen- 
tum and  In  1962  J!m  went  tc.  Marquette  for  a 
second  loan,  this  time  for  $16,000.00  not  to 
save  him  from  disaster,  but  to  enable  him 
to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  his  enter- 
prise. It  Is  at  that  point  that  he  was  Invited 
to  Join  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Marquette 
Credit  Union.  In  1964  Ideal  Dairy  consisted 
of  a  modern  processing  plant,  patting  out 
2800  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  six  days  a  week  and 
hiring  ten  employees.  It  owned  five  mUk 
routes  supplied  by  seven  trucks. 

All  this  success  came  about  through  hard 
work  and  a  firm  determination  In  the  proc- 
essing of  quality  milk.  Jim  had  an  obsession 
to  supply  a  good  quality  product.  He  did  his 
utmost  to  meet  the  high  standards  set  by 
him  and  attended  many  seminars  and  con- 
ferences on  the  subject,  a  factor  that  oon- 
trlbuted  to  his  success. 

In  April  of  19T0.  after  much  deliberation 
and  soul  searching.  Jim  decided  to  sell  the 
business  to  his  two  sons  The  sale  did  not 
mean  retirement  at  all  because  he  is  stUl 
active  In  the  business  and  Is  contemplating 
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the  development  of  severml  acres  of  land  that 
he  owns  Into  a  housing  complex. 

Today  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  he  can  be 
proud  of  his  family,  nine  children  and  many 
grandchildren,  and  he  can  lock  upon  It  with 
the  deep  satisfaction  of  having  brought  them 
up  m  the  same  tradition  of  his  father  before 
blm. 

Jim  still  engages  In  the  same  sports  that 
he  has  enjoyed  all  his  life.  Every  Friday  night 
he  la  found  playing  a  very  active  game  of 
t«n£ila  with  the  people  from  Marquette,  all 
cherlihed  friends.  An  av'.d  outdoors  man,  he 
takes  a  Tew  weeks  aacb  year  for  treks  way 
up  north  Into  Canada  and  Labrador  for  cari- 
bou and  m?ose  hunting. 

He  la  today,  as  always  before,  concerned 
with  public  service.  His  busy  schedules  have 
never  deterred  him  from  giving  to  his  com- 
munity the  time  that  he  deemed  to  belong 
to  it.  During  World  War  II  he  taught  first 
aid  and  waa  head  of  the  local  Civil  Defense 
Medical  Department.  Later  he  served  five 
years  as  ClvU  Defense  Director  of  the  Town 
of  BeiUngham,  then  continued  serving  as 
Deputy  Director.  He  was  recently  elected  to 
the  Charter  Revision  Committee  for  the 
Town  of  Belllngham  and  served  as  Its  chair- 
man. 

What  doee  the  future  hold  In  store  for 
Jim?  One  thing  certain  It  Is  activity.  Another 
thing  c-rtaln  la  that  much  of  this  activity 
will  be  devoted  to  the  credit  union  movement 
in  general  and  to  Marquette  Credit  Union  In 
particular.  When  he  recalls  his  experiences 
In  the  credit  union  field  he  considers  the 
celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  Mar- 
quette Credit  Union  one  of  the  highlights 
of  hU  life  when  he  presided  over  a  banquet 
where  the  guest  speaker  was  the  chairman 
of  t*ie  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. He  cherishes  this  friendship  very 
hlghlv.  nrtlng  that  they  both  share  the  same 
philosophy  expounded  by  the  credit  union 
n-.ove.-Eent  and  they  both  wield  the  gavel  of 
a  ch^airman. 

Jim  loves  life  ai.d  work  and  knows  how  to 
enjoy  both.  He  is  thankful  for  good  health 
and  gccd  friends  and  knows  how  to  show  his 
appreclaticn  for  the  blessings  he  has  re- 
ceived—by helping  others.  Among  his  peers 
he  Is  loved  and  admired. 

Long  after  the  sound  of  the  last  rap  of  his 
gavel  echoes  through  the  meeting  room  he 
wUl  be  fondly  remembered  for  a  very  long 
time  and  the  Imprint  he  wUl  have  left  at 
Marquette  Credit  Union  will  be  very  much 
In  evidence   fcr  many  years   to  come. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  SELL  U  8  IN- 
TEREST IN  .\LASKL\  LANDS  TO 
GOSPEL  MISSIONARY  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  'Mr.  Yottng)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr  Speaker. 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  sell  interests  of  the  United 
States  In  certain  lands  located  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  the  Gospel  Mission- 
ary Union  by  Senator  Tfd  Stivcns  before 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  on  October  10,  1973. 

This  bill  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
all  interests  of  the  United  States  in  ap- 
proximately one-flfth— .22 — of  an  acre 
of  land  located  in  Alaska  to  the  Gospel 
Missionary  Union  upon  payment  of  the 
fair  market  value  thereof. 


One-flfth  of  an  acre  may  not  seem 
like  a  large  amount  of  property  but  it  Is 
very  Important  to  the  Gospel  Missionary 
Union  and  the  people  in  Jimeau.  In  1954 
or  1955  a  children's  home  was  established 
on  the  land  adjacent  to  the  one-flfth  of 
an  acre  involved  in  this  bill  The  land  re- 
ferred to  In  this  bill  was  patented  to  the 
Minfleld  Children's  Home  In  1958.  how- 
ever, the  patent  provides  that  for  a 
period  of  25  years,  should  the  land  be 
transferred  or  cease  to  be  used  "for  care 
and  training  purposes."  title  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States. 

The  home  has  become  uneconomical 
and  is  no  longer  In  operation.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment exercises  its  right  of  termina- 
tion, the  Gospel  Missionary  Union  will 
suffer  great  hardship  as  it  has  Invested 
substantial  funds  in  Improvement  to  the 
property. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law.  the  Union 
could  sell  the  land,  thus  realizing  the 
money  they  Invested  for  Improvements. 
The  Union  Is  still  Involved  in  charitable 
activities  and  all  the  funds  from  the  re- 
sale of  the  property  would  continue  to  be 
used  for  charitable  purposes. 

Last  year  both  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  indicated  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  bill  follows : 

HJl.  — 
A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  certain  lands  located  In 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  Ooepel  Mission- 
ary Union 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Rcpreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  release 
and  convey  to  the  Ooepel  Missionary  Union 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  m  and  to  the  following  described 
property: 

Lot  14  of  Lena  Point  No.  1,  Small  Tract 
Group.  In  United  States  Survey  3063.  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  Lena  Point  Highway, 
approximately  17^  mllej  northwest  of  Ju- 
neau. Alaska,  comprising  approximately  .22 
acre. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
first  aectlon  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  upon 
payment  by  the  Gospel  Missionary  Union  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  such  land 
I  excluding  any  improvements),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secre'ary  after  appraisal 


COMMUNIST  CHINA  S  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrooki  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger's  recent  trip  to 
Communist  Chma  has  engendered  much 
preas  speculation  on  future  US.  rela- 
tions with  that  coimtry.  One  newspaper, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  visit,  had  the  following  headline: 
"Kissinger  Hopes  for  Pull  Peking  Ties" 
The  President  has  stated  on  numerous 
occasions  that  any  moves  toward  the 
Soviet  Onion  or  Communist  China  will 
not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  old  friends 
and  allies.  It  is  important  that  our  Oov- 


emment  does  not  torget  these  assur- 
ances. 

A  euphoria  has  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  various  moves  between  Red  China 
and  the  United  States  Before  we  get  too 
Involved  in  chasing  what  may  prove  to 
be  no  more  than  will-o'-the-wisps  we 
should  review  at  lea.st  briefly  the  record 
of  the  Communist  Chinese.  On  August  6, 
1949,  the  US.  State  Department  released 
a  white  paper  entitled  "United  States 
relations  with  China"  which  basically 
wrote  off  the  nationalist  government  in 
preparation  for  a  change  in  US.  policy. 
The  Chinese  CommunLsts  responded  by 
arresting  the  U.S.  Con.sul-General  Angus 
Ward  in  Mukden.  This  dashed  hopes  that 
they  might  want  better  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Ward  was  flnallv  re- 
leased and  departed  with  his  staff  In  De- 
cember of  1949. 

In  1950  the  Communists  on  the  main- 
land initiated  the  beginning  of  their  land 
reform,  which  was  to  eliminate  so-called 
landlords,  rich  peasants  and  middle  class 
by  well-coached  witnesses,  "tried"  and 
then  many  were  taken  out  and  shot. 
Landlords  Included  those  who  owned  as 
little  as  two-thirds  of  an  acre.  At  one 
"trial"  30  individuals  were  convicted. 
None  owned  more  than  3  acres,  but  they 
were  defined  by  M«U3  as  "landlords." 

Also  1950  saw  the  introduction  of 
Communist  Chinese  forces  into  North 
Korea  and  their  engaging  American 
fighting  men  there  In  the  same  year  the 
Communist  Chinese  charged  the  United 
States  with  being  the  aggre-ssor  in  the 
Korean  conflict  and  they  further  vowed 
to  "liberate  Taiwan."  a  vow  they  have 
since  repeated  on  numerous  occasions. 

Between  1951  and  1955  the  Communist 
Chinese  remained  active.  Mass  arrests 
and  liquidations  continued  on  the  main- 
land. Communist  troops  entered  Tibet. 
They  charged  the  United  States  with 
conducting  germ  wswfare  in  Korea.  They 
conflscated  all  British  property  on  the 
Chinese  mainland,  which  Britain  had 
hoped  to  forestall  by  her  early  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  Communist  Chinese 
regime.  Land  that  had  been  distributed 
to  peasants  was  taken  away  from  them 
and  they  were  put  onto  collective  farms. 
In  1954  two  out  of  three  Commuiiist 
Chinese  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea  chose 
to  go  to  Taiwan  rather  than  return  to 
the  mainland  The  same  year  saw  the 
United  States  for  the  flrst  time  take  part 
in  an  international  conference  with 
Peking  The  year  1955  saw  Red  China 
giving  $338  million  worth  of  aid  to  North 
Vietnam. 

In  1956  the  Communist  Chinese  Party 
announced  its  support  for  the  Soviet 
action  in  Hungary  On  February-  27,  1957, 
Mao  admitted  to  the  liquidation  of  800,- 
000  people  between  1949  and  1954  On 
Februar>-  6,  1958,  Lo  Jui-ching,  Minister 
of  Public  Security,  disclosed  that  an  ad- 
ditional 100.000  'rightists  and  counter- 
revolutionaries" were  uncovered  and 
purged  during  an  investigation  of  slightly 
under  2  million  people  from  June  1955 
through  October  1957.  The  same  year 
the  Communist  Chinese  began  artillery 
bombardment  of  Quemoy  which  resulted 
In  air,  naval,  and  ground  battles.  The 
introduction    of    communes    was    an- 
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noimced  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
entire  mainland  had  been  organized  Into 
such  groupings. 

In  1959  the  Tibetans  revolted  after 
being  suppressed  and  persecuted  by  the 
Communist  Chinese.  The  Communist 
Chinese  mercilessly  PUt  down  the  rebel- 
lion. The  Communist  Chinese  also 
clashed  with  Indian  troops  in  a  remote 
section  of  Kashmir. 

The  1960's  were  much  like  the  1950's. 
There  were  a  number  of  campaigns  of 
religious  persecution  against  both  tiie 
few  remaining  non-Chinese  clerics  and 
also  the  more  numerous  native  clerics 
and  believers.  Torrents  of  refugees  con- 
tinued to  flee  into  Hong  Kong.  In  the 
first  3  weeks  of  May  1962.  at  least  75.000 
reached  the  border  of  the  British  colony, 
but  55.000  were  forcibly  returned  to  the 
Communist  side.  In  October  of  that  year 
the  border  war  with  India  broke  out. 
Also,  encouragement  was  given  to  revo- 
iutionaries  in  the  United  States. 

In  1964  the  Communist  Chinese  news- 
paper Peoples'  Daily  declared  support  for 
the  "restoration  of  the  lawful  rights  of 
the  Arab  people  of  Palestine."  The  Com- 
munists also  began  furnishing  arms, 
money,  and  training  assistance  to  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Orgaiuzation.  Such 
aid  to  Palestinian  terrorist  groups  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  middle  1960's  showed  more  African 
countries  breaking  relations  with  Com- 
munist China,  charging  that  the  Com- 
munists were  involved  in  fomenting  re- 
volt in  their  various  countries.  The  CcHn- 
munist  Chinese  also  began  atomic  tests. 
Aid  to  North  Vietnam  continued.  Pe- 
king's hand  was  seen  in  an  attempted 
coup  in  Indonesia.  A  new  government  in 
Ghana  offered  to  show  journalists  a 
"guerrilla  school"  which  had  been  oper- 
ated by  the  Communist  Chinese — 1966 
saw  the  beginnings  of  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution. W'hich  was  to  result  in  further 
liquidations.  The  Cultural  Revolution 
brought  violence  and  stinf  e  to  all  sections 
of  the  mainland  Diplomats  in  Peking 
were  also  harassed  during  this  time.  The 
Commercial  Counselor  of  the  French 
Embassy  and  his  wife  were  forced  to 
stand  in  below  freezing  weather  for  sev- 
eral hours.  In  Peking  the  British  "Office 
of  Charge  d'Affaires"  was  burned.  Peking 
continued  support  of  guerrilla  move- 
ments Including  giving  support  to  a  so- 
called  Thai  Peoples'  Llt>eration  Army 
whose  purpose  was  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  Thailand. 

The  first  3  year.s  of  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  has  seen  Communi.st  China  con- 
tinually give  economic  and  military  sup- 
port to  the  North  Vietnamese,  continu- 
ally give  arms  and  training  to  Palestinian 
guerrillas,  continually  give  money,  arms, 
and  training  to  various  revolutionary 
movements  around  the  world  and  con- 
tinually repress  and  persecute  their  sub- 
jects at  home.  From  January  1,  1973,  to 
the  middle  of  November,  more  than  60,- 
000  have  fled  from  Red  China  to  Hong 
Kong.  Unpubliclzed  reports  are  continu- 
allj'  made  of  Red  Chinese  involvement  In 
various  guerrilla  movements.  A  number 
of  observers  point  to  Communist  Chinese 
Involvement  in  the  Illegal  International 
narcotics  traffic. 


The  question  must  be  raised:  has  Red 
China  changed  or  have  we?  Prom  tiiis 
short  review  of  the  Red  Chinese  record, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  much  change  in  them. 

The  National  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Free  China,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  recently  concluded  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  DC.  issuing  a 
communique.  In  part  that  communique 
stated : 

We  call  upon  our  national  leaders  to  re- 
examine any  policy  which  strengthens 
enemies  of  all  that  Americans  believe  In  and 
stand  for,  and  to  stand  firmly  with  true 
friends  and  allies  against  the  spurlouE  peace 
Initiatives  of  communist  regimes 

Let  us  heed  the  earnest  appeals  of  the 
great  Russian  scientist  Sakharov  that  we 
not  build  up  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
democracy  and  of  the  great  humanist  Solz- 
henltsyn  that  we  stand  always  on  the  side 
of  oppressed  peoples,  not  their  oppressors. 

One  country  that  deserves  our  con- 
tinuing support  and  friendship  is  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

I  urge  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and 
aU  Americans  to  give  heed  to  this  im- 
portant message.  The  full  text  of  the 
communique  follows. 

COMMtTNIQUi: 

WAflHiNGTON,  D.C. — The  National  Adviaory 
Board  of  the  Committee  For  A  Free  China 
today  released  the  following  communique 
resulting  from  discussions  at  the  Commit- 
tee's annual  meeting  In  Washington  Nov.  16- 
17,  1973. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  quest  for  so- 
called  detente  with  Communist  China  by 
actions  which  strengthen  Its  oppressive  rule 
over  the  Chinese  people  constitutes  a  quest 
for  peace  that  cannot  succeed,  given  the 
nature  of  the  Peking  regime.  We  have  seen 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  how 
the  repression  of  human  rights  has  threat- 
ened again  and  again  the  very  basis  of  peace. 

"In  Communist  China,  a  parallel  policy  of 
denial  of  himian  rights  exposes  the  Tibetans 
and  other  racial  and  religious  minorities  to 
an  agony  of  persecution.  The  Chinese  on  the 
mainland  are  managing  to  flee  to  freedom  In 
unprecedented  numbers.  This  year  more  than 
50,000  have  legally  gained  admission  to  Hong 
Kong  while  another  20,000  "freedom  swim- 
mers" have  succeeded  In  reaching  that  Brit- 
ish Crown  Colony,  while  an  even  larger 
number  have  sacrificed  their  lives  In  the 
attempt. 

"The  Committee  For  A  Free  China  regrets 
the  U.S.  policy  which,  without  any  reciprocal 
actions  In  support  of  humim  freedom,  ad- 
vances close  economic  and  political  ties  with 
a  government  which  denies  all  human  and 
civil  rights,  stifles  free  expression  of  opinion 
and  Intellectual  attainment,  lives  by  the 
motto  "political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  gun'  and  seeks  to  destroy  the  highest 
cultural  and  spiritual  traditions  of  its  own 
civilization. 

"In  contrast  with  this  tyranny  on  main- 
land China,  the  Republic  of  China  on  Tai- 
wan is  an  Increasingly  democratic  govern- 
ment which  seeks  to  preserve  the  richness  of 
the  ancient  Chinese  culture  while  applying 
with  remarkable  success  modem  science, 
technology  and  productivity  In  a  manner 
which  enhances  the  standard  of  living  and 
the  well-being  of  all   the  people. 

"The  Committee  wholeheartedly  endorses 
the  pledge  made  so  frequently  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  U.S.  commitments  to  the  Republic 
of  China  In  the  past  wUl  be  faithfully  ful- 
filled In  the  future.  This  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  full  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  1954  Mutual  De- 


fense Treaty.  Thla  Involves  not  only  our 
honor  but  our  national  well-being  m  view 
of  the  way  economic  and  cultural  relations 
between  the  two  countries  are  developing 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  In  trade  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan  la  already  the 
12th-ranked  partner  of  the  United  States 

"We  call  upon  our  national  leaders  *o  re- 
examine any  policy  which  strengthens 
enemies  of  a;i  that  Americans  believe  ui  and 
stand  for.  and  to  stand  firmly  with  irue 
friends  and  allies  against  the  spurious  peac 
Initiatives  of  comnmnlst  regimes 

"Let  us  heed  the  earnest  appeals  of  the 
great  Russian  scientist  Sakharov  that  we 
not  build  up  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
democracy  and  of  the  great  humanist  Solz- 
henltsjTi  that  we  stand  always  on  the  side 
of  oppressed  peoples,  not  their  oppressors.' 


SCRAP   SHORTAGES   AND   PRICE 
SQUEEZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Dent*  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  days 
ago,  I  attended  a  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  steel  tubing  manufac- 
turers in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
s:,'lvania,  many  of  whom  maintain  facil- 
ities in  my  district.  I  listened  while  they 
articulated  their  verj-  serious  situation  to 
the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion. I  soon  saw  that  their  problem,  cen- 
tered around  the  inability  to  secure  scrap 
at  reasonable  prices,  was  not  peculiar  to 
Pennsylvania,  nor  limited  to  m\-  State, 
but  did  in  fact  affect  the  entire  country 
in  a  very  integral  way.  Last  Wednesday, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reporttd  that 
small  drilling  contractors  and  big  oil 
companies  alike  are  finding  themselves 
"in  the  tightest  pinch  ever  when  it  comes 
to  obtaining  much  of  the  basic  equipment 
needed  to  sink  an  oil  or  gas  well,  espe- 
cially the  steel  tubing  used  to  drill  a  well 
and  encase  the  hole."  The  effect  of  the 
shortage  and  its  relationship  to  the  en- 
ergy and  fuel  problem  is.  of  course,  self 
evident. 

I  would  commend  for  my  colleague's 
information,  the  following  excerpts  from 
a  statement  by  George  W.  Kross,  Jr  ,  \1ce 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Tubular  Products  Division  of  the  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  Co.  It  is  an  enlightening 
statement,  and  one  of  the  most  explicit 
statements  of  the  problem  at  hand  Addi- 
tionally, I  have  included  for  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
on  tube  shortages. 

It  may  well  be  important  to  keep  In 
mind  these  facts  while  reading  the  fol- 
lowing. 

First,  out  of  a  total  45  million  tons  of 
scrap  available  on  a  yearly  basis  in  this 
country,  only  1  'b  million  tons  are  subject 
to  price  controls. 

Second,  exports  of  scrap  reached  an  all 
time  high  of  11.3  million  tons,  nearb'  a 
million  tons  over  last  year's  export  total 
Stattmint 

Specialty  tubing  Is  separated  Into  two 
broad  categories:  I>ressure  and  Mechanical 
Tubing.  Our  products  are  ixsed  as  vital  com- 
ponents In  a  myriad  of  products,  equlpmer.t, 
and  services : 

1.  Electric  Power  Generation  (UtUltlee  A 
Marine) 
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I  S!,*^^ii^*°*^  RefliUng  ductlon.  Our  »cr.p  purci»«e.  have  *  direct      market..  The  scrap  price  of  $85  p.r  gro« 

4  Chemia?Pro«a8tnK  trwnendoua  effect  on  our  coat*.                    ton  for  November.  1973.  wUl  result  In  aevere 

5  Pood  ProcaasUur  acaAP  cosra  bjctbockxt  leases  In  melting  and  producing  about  40 '1, 
«.  Textile Bqutpment  •**>!  K^P  constitutes,  by  far.  the  moat  ""l^^"" /^^-  We  cannot  absorb  the  increaaed 
7.  Airplanes  al«Blflcant  of  our  direct   material   costs    In      t^^  °^  "^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  °^^^^  ^^^^^  '^°*^  *« 

8  RaUTranaportatton                              '  the  flrat  sU  months  of  1973.  we  purchased      f<»^«  ^  the  ""r  fut"'* 

9  AutomobUe  TransportaUon  approximately  $9  million  worth  of  steel  scrap.      rr,J^l,7V^    ^,  ,   k,     '  "'*'***  '™™  **»«»« 

10  Farm  Machinery  This   expendltrre    represents    approximately          V^.^.^^''}^^^^.,,,.        .     . 

11.  Industrial  Machinery  ^  "-  of  the  total  coats  of  operating  the  Tubu-      ^  \^ ,    ,^  '  FJ^""^  *^  MUUon  Ambrldge 

12.  Construcuon  Equipment  '*'  Products  Dlytolon-whlch  compare*  with      flZiVtLZ'm^'.f  Z^^^^          "v^f    '^''''^^ 

13.  Defease  Onentid  Equipment  (Tanks  °"''  '^^'''  >"  'he  fourth  quarter  of  1973.  In  ^'^'  7^,.  ?^c  ^  underway  because  we 
Submarines.  Mortars.  RlS?s,  "^None  oi  ^  This  repreeents  an  Increase  of  almost  50%.  *utU^t  le^e  'of  'OSS'  ^"'^'''  ^'"^  °" 
industries  could  continue  operating  for  yery       .    ^*  «»»  <"  »<*•>  scrap— which  U  not  sub-  q    T^-  1 'rket  wm  ..o  -nfir-i,,  t„  ♦>,.  / 

s.rrmfro-h7.iJS'trrtLrroi  i^i^  rrt—^^a^-r^unrn  ^k^^Bf~^^^^ 

these  t^rketa  and  their  impo^ce  to  Vhe      ^^^^^^^'^^  ^^  -    S^  be^ie.^y^      ^if  ^F^  £-^^^^ 

However,  w.  aubmlt  that,  aa  ,s  Inevitable  will  agree  tSTt  B  4  W  U  in  a  r^  "c^t-pZ      iS^.r^^ceV                  ""*   """'"^  °'  "^^ 

with  any  system  of  economic  controls,  jeri-  «q««>e«."  Yet.  the  rapid  Increase  In  the  price          3    There  Is  a  laree  demand  fnr  mrhnn  «t,m 

au5  ^ml,alance»  have  developed  which  threat-  °'  Purchased  steel  «^p  m  ltr73  has  not  been      anoy^^Ttubmrandth^t demand  ^Her^ 

en  not  only  the  stability  of  our  economy,  but  used  aa  a  coet  Justification  for  any  price  in-      ft  cannM  hLln  but  fuXr  ms^nt  thf  nr" 

Which  could  very  well  bring  on  a  raoJUon.  f'^^  P"*  U^to  effect  in  1973.  Quite  frankly,      tlont?  econoS.  If  a  major  pr^^ceVo/ s^-" 

or  worse,  because  of  shortages  of  Important  "'^  P"«» J]^  "^  entirely  unanUclpated  by      ctalty  steel  producta-Babcick  A  WUcox-ls 

products.  Itvery  day  we  read  that  companlea  ^^  the  beginning  of  1973.                                       torce^  to  withdraw  V^mc^tUlon 

In  the  steel  industry,  the  aluminum  Indus-  The  price  of  steel  scrap  applicable  to  the 

try.    and    elsewhere    are    simply    ceasing    to  *>"•    period     (Fourth    Quarter     1973)     was                          a  a  w  uvsr  havx  to  subvivb 

produce  certain  products  which  are  needed  •♦4  92  per  groes  ton.  The  table  set  forth  be-          **  believe  that  we.  as  a  small  but  vital 

by  the  eroaomy.  but  on  which  the  controlled  '"^  Indlcatea  the  dramatic  Increase  In  actual      ^^^  °^  *^*^*  American  Steel  Industry,  should 

prices    are    such    that    the    producers    lose  scrap  prices  per  gross  ton.                                           ''*    allowed    to    grow    and    to    take    care    of 

money.  We  also  hear  that  certain  companies  107.  ~ur,.hn,,A  .^-^  »„.♦.                      America's  need  for  specialty  steel  tubing.  We 

are  diverging  their  production  Into  the  ex-  1973.                  purcnaaed  tcrap  coatt                      need    government    policies    that    will    assist 

port  market  where  there  is  no  price  control  jlnuarv                                                     Actual      us  in   becoming  competitive  and  profitable. 

This  has  very  sinister  ImpUcatlons  for  Amer-  w«hr,.I™ ■ *^^  ^      instead  of  the  oppoelte.  We  need  government 

lean  Industry.  »Zi  h  "' ' '^'  **      policies  that  will  permit  us  to  earn  profits 

THB   FSOBUIM  jHrti      64.80      which  will  allow  us  to  survive  and  expand. 

Mv  ma'or  reason  for  bein»>  h*,»  t«H.,  ..  C.,     ^^°  We  at  B  &  W  do  not  beUeve  that  we  are 

Augnst^'a?  r973    l^rin'^^^^'K^f.''  "'^  S^'^'^L- ---------"--""""-     ^»' »«          '  ^*^«  '^^^  '"'  »»^»»  opportunity  to  speak 

nSd  a  i4-   Ir^rt  ir,^^^.^^*'  November sg.  qo      to  you  to  try  to  pinpoint  our  problems  Vnd 

Tn  'hi.,  documen%^.nr  .^.  ,     M«  ^l  "'.  '°'"*  December  (estimated) lOO.  00      the  enormity  of  theJTdlfflcultles.  I  sincerely 

l^o';l;t''or«r«V!'"foT\r'«^V'°p"rc^V«:  ^^  estimate  for  December.  1973  U  based      ^^^^T'  f'- -"'**^^  ^^^^  «°^'-  >— ' 

(8.I.C.  code  8313)  of  B  *  W-s^buf.^^-  °"  '^formation  from  suppllere  of  «;rap  who      LL.sUnce  is  e^nUar'  ""*"  ^°"'  ^nimedlate 

ucts  Division  are  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  supply-      ^-^,*  w         esBeniiai. 

B  *  W  subsequently  received  a  letter  dated  '^*°^'^*»  °^  ^^^  commodity    The  NovemWr.      mt^st    r«onTJ.»VI  ?  "    , "  ^'°*  .*'?'*  ''°"' 

September  13.  1973  from  IAS    New  York  e^  ^^''^  P"""^  °^  »»5  per  gross  ton  being  paid  for      ^th    t  J«-'  ?•    t           l^'  ^"^'^^  ^'^'"«  ""* 

•■«lng  .  copy  of  the  Cost  <5  Llvmg  C^uncU  «*="P   ^presents   an   increase   of   89%    from      ^^^,  \   lLt\oTlJ^icTlTJ^'"'  ^''^- 

Speclal  Rule  No    1    We  were  Inforlied  that  ^•^'=°"*  P^^^*!   8^«uld  our  esUmate  for      recufy  our  proble^^fore  U  Is^  iTte 

the    procy'«!n(r    of   B    *    Ws    Form    nn  01  December    prove    accurate — and    we    fear    It      '^^^'"y  "u"^  Propiems  oerore  It  Is  too  late. 

^u,d^  be  .u  Jended\n*tn^r^^  "(^f,^'  wUl-we   wSl   be   paying  about"  I'S^'^ore      d  °isio'?rploye'e'\^  rifaTat^t^^"^' 

The  special  Rule  prevents  B  &  W  from  Im-  ^°'  »<="'?  »*  ^^e  end  of  this  year  compared      to   represent    tS    1    rTsnectfullv   demJ^ 

plementmg  any  Increa-es  In  B  &  Ws  prices  ^  «"'  '^^  •'  the  beginning  of  1973.                      that  action  be  ^ken  quickU          ^ 

fjrour  tubular  products,  despite  our  demon-  **   ^°^   ^">   **»«•   »«"««-3   of  steel  scrap                                    Oioarr  w  K-»n«   ir 

strated  coat  lustlflcatlon.  maintain  that  steel  scrap  Is  a    used  product"                  vice  PreiiaJntand  rJ^<Tiuin.'nn.. 

I   wouM    like   to  point  out   that  specialty  ''"^^  ^he  meaning  of  the  Phase  IV  regula-                           PrtiiOent  and  General  Manager. 

'•^el   producers,  such   aa  B  &   W.   sell   their  tlona.  Thus,  price  adjustmento  In  respect  to                                            

produ-ts    primarily    for    Incorporation    into  "**'  ^'^'^P  ^^  no*  subject  to  price  controls.      CoMMonrnxs:    Soaamo   Scrap   Pbices   Pujch 

apltal  goods  and  for  high  performance  ap-  '^*   '^'^  tonnage  steel  producers  make          Stew.    Miuj,    Which    Post    StiacKABCES 

pactions.   Ncne   of   our  products  are   used  "^°**  °^  their  steel  by  open  hearth  furnaces          Ihreatcn  Cutbacks 

in  -cnaumer  Roods    Consequently,  the  prices  °«'  ^*  ^^^^^  oxygen  process,  using  their  own                         ,By  Michael  K   Drankin* 

of  soeclaltT  ste-I  have  only  an  Indirect  and  >Qt«8Tated    raw    material.     Thus,    the    large          PrrraairarH      -ry,/!.,..^       7    ,       ^ 

minimal  influence  upon  the  coet  of  llrlnR  producers  are   not  as  dependent  on  uncon-          t7rrs»P«0H .—The  nation  s  steel  producers 

sPTciAt.   atTLx   NO     ,    sHocu)   NOT   AP«.T  '"'"'''  IngredtenU.  such   as  steel  «:rap.  as      *i^no^', '!!!*„°'"'  °^  ,*^*  Immutable  laws  of     ' 

3HULU]    MOT   APTLT  B&W                                                                              economics — the  one  of  supply  and  demand — 

The  mcongruoMs  part  rf  thU  ruling  Is  that  Acnoat  n  mr^....*                           wasn't  quite  so  Immutable, 

our  Dlvivon  is  quite  different  from  the  major  _^.   ,„-Kn,»     .         '"c***^"^                               Record  world-wide  steel  output  has  pushed 

mnlrt-iine  steel   producers    We  do  not  pro-  ^  ^^    ,      ^  .,''   ^   P***   °°'    '*    ""^   °"   •      up  demand  for  steel  scrap,  sharply  driving  up 

duce  flat-rolled  produru    As  I  stated  earlier  ?°"*'  ^°'  ^°"*'  ^^^'  ^^  '"'P'^^  ln^««»e  In      the  cost  of  collecting  and  prooeislng  the  cru- 

our  major  orodu   •  lines  are  Specialty  Seam-  tne  'loet  of  scrap  U  especially   burdensoms      clal  steelmaklng  material  and  leavlnji  orlces 

leas  and  Welded  Steel  Tubing   Our  proflu  on  ^™*  '^'^^  »»  B  &  W.  who  are  dependent      at  unheard-of  levels. 

both    theM>  major  product   lines   are   being  °°  el«ctrlc  furnaces  and  must  uae  outside          The  results  are  varied    Among  them  are 

reduced  by  this  recent  Cost  of  Living  Council  £!^.  *"***  "^^    ^^  ***"  Tubular  Products      escalating    costs    for    all     mills    and    proflt 

ruling  D  vision   to  survive,   scrap  exports   must   be      pinches  for  some,  a  surcharge  on  a  few  steel 

But  even  before  these  recently  estaWtehed  ti  „u,',^  .*°  "'<;'•**'  domestic  supply  and      producta.  threats  of  production  cutbacks  and 

con-^^ls   our  costs  were  already  rapidly  «^"  ^  J^J^^^^ u^^^Z  '*'^^^^">  P^<^'°«:  «>ut.      an  aggravation  of  the  long-term  but  some- 

latlng.  Tbe  steel  we  use  for  o^  D!^n'.  now^              B  &  W  must  have  price  relief      time,  raw  relationship  between  the  mills  and 

seamless  tubing  is  melted  at  Beaver  Palls  In  WAsn^r   to  cokp.t.                            ^^u^.'"*^,!"'''?"'" 

ele-.tric  furnaces   Scrao  la  our  basic  raw  ma^  Tf  »    .      ^  t^T          comprtx                               within    the    last    week,    one    Chicago-area 

tenal    Without  It  we  cannot  m!ffoM,.»^i  "  ^""^  '"**  ^   ''"   ^  °''*"°  ""•'  '"  ^he       »t««l  mUl  offered  to  pay  a  record  $86  a  ton 

BcUo^oy^iLLL^^utL^J*        TJ  '^***"  '  '''^'  ''*•**  ^  P^'^"*  ^  y°"  ^^y-      ^'^  No.    1    heavy   melting  scrap   for  delivery 

mTToTor^c^..^  ,/          ,                   ""  **  °^''  "•"  '^"=*  "-^^  company  to  abandon       thi.  month,  up  tlS  a  ton  from  OcLh^r  and 

oT'the^Tatl^lal     n'lie    the'r^orTt^;::  VJlT  ""T  "'  ""^  "!*'  '""'"»  ""-"^       '""'"    '''^   *^"'"*   '^«    prS,   of  No^enT^r 

Dr:^url^,    ^.H    \>  ,   K       ^  .       ^    .  '^"^  margin,  are  already  low;  for  example.      1973  Bushellngs.  or  smaU  scrap  pieces  eaeen- 

pr^ucers.   »e  du  not  have  hot  metal  pro-  la  the  carbon  and  SAE  Alloy  Bteel  TuMng      tlal  to  electric  furnace  opere^^n'^I^at^O  a 
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ton  In  some  locations.  Overall,  there  lant  any 
price  relief  In  sight. 

LLVIX    OP    tlOO    NEAaS 

"Two  weeks  ago,  I  expected  a  tlOO-a-ton 
scrap  price  In  the  Chicago  area  by  the  arst 
of  next  year.  Now  I  fear  It  may  be  by  Decem- 
ber." says  Ruben  A.  Redard.  vice  president  of 
purchasing  at  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  division 
of  Keystone  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc., 
Peoria,  111. 

Three  steelmakers.  Including  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Industries  Inc..  last  week  impoaed 
temporary  surcharges  of  up  to  t34  a  ton  on 
some  products,  citing  high  scrap  oosts.  On 
Thursday,  VuJcan  Mold  &  Iron  Co..  a  division 
of  Vulcan  Inc..  posted  a  $9  surcharge  on 
steelmaklng  Ingot  molds,  again  citing  soar- 
ing scrap  costs. 

At  the  same  time,  Cyclops  Corp.,  a  big  spe- 
cialty steelmaker,  said,  "an  unprecedented 
cost-price  squeeze."  chiefly  relating  to  higher 
scrap  quotes  and  the  Phase  4  c'ellLng  on  prod- 
uct prices,  was  responsible  for  a  71%  slump 
In  third  quarter  proflt. 

Armco  Steel  Corp  .  the  flfth-blggest  mill, 
and  one  of  the  nation's  largest  consumers  of 
purchased  scrap,  warned  of  "possible  restric- 
tions" on  steel  output  "in  the  near  future" 
owing  to  the  pinch  on  domeetlc  scrap  supply. 

Steelmakers  traditionally  use  about  65  tons 
of  scrap  for  each  100  ton.s  of  raw  steel  they 
produce  Much  of  the  »crap  is  Internally 
generated,  but  steelmaker?  must  look  to  the 
open  market  for  nearly  half  of  their  scrap 
needs  With  stetl  production  this  year  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  record  148  million  tons,  the 
domestic  scrap  industry  Is  straining  to  supply 
43  million  tons  of  the  used  metal,  up  from 
38  mUUon  In  1972. 

BBCORD   XXPOBT8   PROJECTXD 

To  make  matters  worse,  record  scrap  ex- 
ports of  11.4  million  toiis  are  being  projected 
for  1973.  Through  Septemtjer,  exports  totaled 
9.2  million  tons,  exceeding  the  7.4  million 
tons  shipped  abroad  in  all  last  year.  The 
Commerce  Department  earlier  this  year  Im- 
posed export  licensing  rulee  designed  to  al- 
leviate the  crunch  and  moderate  prices,  but 
as  one  steelman  charges  The  restrictions 
aren't  being  policed  very  well  There  are  a 
lot  of  ways  to  get  around  them  and  they  re 
all  being  used." 

Export  prices,  of  course,  aren't  controlled 
by  Phase  4  limitations.  And,  much  to  the  dis- 
may of  regulated  steelmakers,  most  domestic 
scrap  prices  aren't  controlled  either.  The  rea- 
son: Most  scrap  dealers  are  small  operators 
each  employing  fewer  than  60  workers  and 
generating  less  than  $50  million  In  annual 
sales  and  thus  are  exempt  from  Phase  4 
regulations. 

One  aspect  of  the  controls  program,  how- 
ever. Is  having  an  effect — not  on  prices,  but 
In  crimping  supplies.  A  prime  source  of  scrap 
traditionally  has  been  auto  stamping  plants. 
But  as  all  sales  by  auto  companies  are  subject 
to  Phase  4  rules,  some  auto  niakers  are  keep- 
ing their  scrap  off  the  market  rather  than 
sell  it  at   fixed,  artificially  low  prices. 

One  of  Detroit's  "Big  Three"  auto  makers 
chose  last  month  to  withhold  from  the  mar- 
ket Its  usual  supply  of  No.  1  industrial 
bundles,  a  key  scrap  grade.  "Why  should 
they  sell  bundles  at  $57  a  ton  to  a  dealer 
who  can  peddle  them  to  a  steelmaker  for 
$90,"  one  trade  source  ask.s 

Historically,  scrap  dealers  have  performed 
a  middle-man  role  Important  to  both  steel 
and  auto  makers  In  gathering,  segregating 
and  process',ng  the  used  metal  Although  this 
largely  precludes  steel  companies  from  buy- 
ing directly  from  their  prime  source  of  scrap. 
today's  shortage  are  producing  some  unusual 
transactions.  Per  instance  f  ne  Mld*estem 
screp  dealer  says  Chrysler  Corp  .  in  selling 
Its  auto  body  stamping  scrap  in  both  Detroit 
and  Cleveland,  has  allocated  It  to  scrap  deal- 


ers with  Instructions  that  !t  be  sold  only  to 
the  Great  L.akes  division  of  National  Stee» 
Corp.  In  return,  the  source  said,  Natlonai 
has  Increased  Chrysler's  allocation  of  steel. 
"The  deal  is  more  steel  for  more  scrap,"  the 
source  says. 

"The.-es  a  fundamental  change  going  on," 
says  one  steelman.  ''The  head  of  the  purchas- 
ing department  la  wlnlng  and  dining  the 
scrap  guys  now.  It  used  to  be  the  other  way 
around.  " 

.\;  least  one  mill  has  found  another  way 
of  offsetting  the  higher  scrap  cost.  The  mCl, 
a  specialty  steel  producer,  says  It  has 
switched  the  product  mix  from  two-thirds 
alloy  steel  and  one-third  carbon  steel  to 
"about  SC?-  to  85%  alloy."  Alloy  steel  requires 
no  more  scrap  per  ton  than  carbon  steel,  but 
It  carries  a  higher  price  tag. 

Scrap  dealers  maintain  that  they  are  do- 
me pvervthlng  possible  to  increase  supplies 
and  are  even  "overpaying  truckers"  to  scoiu- 
the  countryside  for  old  car  bodies  and  other 
sources  of  scrap. 

The  crux  of  today's  problem  Isn't  really 
a  scrap  shortage,  but  a  transportation  prob- 
lem, many  scrap  dealers  contend.  Even  at 
today's  sky-high  prices,  they  say  it  isnt 
profitable  to  transport  scrap  over  long  dis- 
tances. "Scrap  Is  where  the  people  are,  not 
necessarily  where  the  mills  are,"  says  one 
scrap  company  executive 

Thus  he  says  the  argument  against  exports 
Is  oversimplified  "A  lot  of  scrap  comee  out 
of  California,  which  generate.?  2^  to  three 
thnes  as  much  as  could  possibly  he  used  out 
there,"  he  says,  "hut  there's  no  way  exist- 
ing freight  rates  would  allow  us  to  ship  that 
scrap  eastward." 

COMMOOrTT   lUDEXKS 

Do-w  Jones  Futures,  Friday — 274.06,  off 
2.72;  last  year,  167.32. 

Dow  Jones  Spot — 296,  up  0.49;  laat  year, 
172.89. 

Renter  United  Kingdom — 116I.S,  off  6.6: 
last  year,  666.6   (1931   equals  100). 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  7, 1973] 
OiL-PiPE  Pinch:   On,  Dan-trNG  Contractors 
Say  Shortages  or  TtTBiNc,  Other  StjppLiEs 
Are  Worst  E^vER 

(By  DArcy  O'Connor) 

In  Laurel,  Miss.,  an  oil-well  contractor  re- 
cently paid  $13.10  a  foot  for  11.000  feet  of 
used  drill  pipe  New,  the  same  pipe  would 
have  0O6t  him  about  $10  a  foot  But  then, 
his  chances  of  finding  new  pipe  today  are 
probably  less  than  his  chances  of  striking  oil 

Small  drilling  contractors  and  big  oil  com- 
panies alike  And  themselves  in  the  tightest 
pinch  ever  when  It  comes  to  obtaining  much 
of  the  basic  equipment  needed  to  sink  an 
oU  or  gas  well,  especially  the  steel  tubing 
used  to  drill  a  well  and  encase  the  hole 
Tliere's  also  a  shortage  of  drilling  rigs,  tool 
Joints  connecting  the  30-foot  lengths  of  drili 
pipe,  and  even  crews  and  fuel  to  operate  the 
rigs. 

But  It's  the  extreme  scarcity  of  well  pipe 
and  casing  that  Is  most  alarming  T7  ,S  petro- 
leum producers.  "We've  actually  had  some 
wells  we've  had  to  delay  because  the  operator 
couldn't  find  the  pipe  to  drill  the  hole  "  says 
W.  E,  BuUlngton.  vice  president  of  Parker 
Drilling  Co  .  a  large  T'oisa,  Okia..  dr-iiiii^ 
■r«ntract,..T  "Up  until  recently.  30  tf,  90  days 
WHS  the  longest  we'd  expect  to  wait  to  get 
hold  of  pipe  Now,  we're  looking  for  up  to 
a  year  on  some  deliveries,"  he  adds 

And  the  fact  that  the  shortages  are  ex- 
pected to  get  even  worse  In  the  months 
ahead — at  a  time  when  a  potential  oil  short- 
age Is  a  matter  of  national  concern — has 
prompted  a  Department  of  Interior  study  of 
the  situation,  "We  didn't  anticipate  this 
equipment  would  go  from  a  ahelf  Item  to  a 
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couple  of  months. 


scarcity"  In  Just  '• 
says  a  department 

StTRGING    exploration 

Oll-lndUEtry  sources  cite  two  major  fac- 
tors creating  the  current  shortage:  a  surge 
m  exploration  activity  in  the  VS.  and  abroad 
(there  are  about  1,300  oil  rigs  operating  in 
the  U.S.  today,  up  about  15  7c  from  a  year 
ago^.  and  lagging  production  of  steel  tubing 
by  the  nation's  steel  mills. 

Some  oil  producers  accuse  the  steelmakere 
of  sacrificing  tubing  production  for  that  of 
sheet  steel  because  of  the  recent  price  in- 
creases cleared  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
on  the  latter  product.  But  steel  concerns  say 
they  are  maintaining  their  ratios  of  tubular 
product  output  to  that  of  sheet. 

An  ofllcla!  of  one  of  the  large-^t  suppliers  of 
drill-rig  tubular  equlpme',-  the  Contlnental- 
Emsco  division  of  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co,,  a  unit  of  Lykes-Youngstown  Corp,,  as- 
serts that  "Youngsto-wn  Is  still  allotting  the 
same  amount  of  capacity  for  oil -country  steel 
as  it  did  a  year  ago  "  This,  he  adds,  Is  about 
20 ^c  of  the  company's  total  s'^eel  output.  He 
blames  the  current  situation  on  "a  basic 
shortage  of  steel  all  over  the  world,"  and  adds, 
"ironically,  a  lot  of  that  problem  is  directly 
tied  to  the  energy  crisis" 

But  oU  and  gas  well  operators  say  that 
because  of  domestic  price  restrictions  steel 
mills  often  can  get  higher  prices  for  tubular 
steel  from  exploration  companies  outside  the 
VS.  This  is  one  fstctor  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  examining  In  its  study.  '"We'd  cer- 
tainly look  to  see  what  optlo:^  are  available 
to  us  to  restrict  such  exports"  If  they  are 
found  to  be  significantly  contributing  to 
domestic  shortages  of  oU-drllUng  equipment, 
says  the  agency  official. 

independents   hardest   hit 

Meantime,  a  sjxikesman  for  the  Dallas- 
based  International  Association  of  Drilling 
Contractors  says  the  import  of  well  casing 
from  Japan  a;,d  Europe  has  virtually  dried 
up.  He  says  this  is  due  to  increased  Jcre:pn 
oU  and  gas  exploration  and  "simply  because 
they  can  get  more  money  for  It  over  there 
than  In  the  UjB." 

The  small  independent  operators  and  con- 
tractors, who  account  for  about  three  quar- 
ters of  all  wildcat  oil  and  gas  strikes  In  the 
VS..  are  those  most  severely  affected  by  the 
equipment  supply  squeeze  Some  of  these  op- 
erators report  they  are  scrambling  against 
time  In  many  instances  to  obtain  pipe  to 
start  a  well  before  their  leases  on  particular 
acreage  expire. 

One  such  operator.  Emle  Brooks  of  Okla- 
homa City,  says  he  has  "eight  wells  ready  to 
drill  now,  but  I  Just  cant  find  pipe  any- 
wTiere  "  He  adds  that  he  has  "been  trying  to 
buy  some  old  wells  Just  so  I  can  pull  out  the 
pipe."  but  even  these  are  "almost  lmr>o6sl- 
ble  to  get." 

'"It's  getting  pretty  bad."  says  an  execu- 
tive of  Bo'wan  Cos.,  a  Houston  drilling  con- 
tract.or,  "Pipe  we  ordered  a  good  three 
months  ago  is  now  scheduled  to  be  delivered 
In  October  1974," 

The  major  petroleimn  producers  are  leas 
affected.  a.s  moet  of  them  had  previously 
built  up  equipment  Inventories  in  antlclfja- 
tion  of  the  lncreas(>d  drtUing  activity  this 
winter.  Also,  because  t^hey  are  large  volume 
customers,  they  are  able  to  buy  most  of  the 
new  tubing  available 

AN   HisToaicAi,  ease 

Nevertheless  steel  suppliers  have  put  these 
producers  on  an  aliocatloi.  basis  lor  most 
tubular  products,  with  the  allocation  usually 
based  on  a  customer's  quarter-to-quarter 
purchasing  hlstorv- 

A  spokesman  for  MobU  Oil  Crwv  savs  that 
despite  the  allocations,  "we>e  been  able  to 
handle  all  our  crises  so  far."  But,  he  adda 
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'ibe  ouUook  U  poor,"  %nd  •'were  now  work- 
ing agalast  our  allocAtlon  for  tbm  first  quar- 
ter" of  next  yMLr. 

Th«  moat  ironic  shortage  that  baa  recently 
cropped  up  In  the  oil  fields  is  that  of  dlesel 
fuel  and  propane,  both  commonly  uMd  to 
run  the  oU-ng  enirtQ«s 

•There  are  going  to  be  a  number  of  rtg» 
■hutting  down  becaujie  they  cant  get  enough 
fuel  to  keep  operating,"  warna  BUI  Murphy, 
president  of  Murco  Drilling  Co.,  Shreveport. 
La.  He  says  Murco  haa  received  notice  from 
Ita  dlesel  fuel  supplier  that  future  deliveries 
will  be  curtaUed  as  a  result  of  the  nation- 
wide tight  supply  of  that  fuel.  Other  drtlUng 
contractors  say  they've  had  to  seek  fuel- 
provlslon  assurances  from  the  oil  companies 
they're  drilling  for  before  beginning  new 
wells. 

DrUl  crews,  too.  are  getting  harder  to  find 
m  many  areas,  though  operators  concede 
that  a  labor  shortage  often  accompanlee  the 
onset  of  winter.  But  the  current  situation 
is  "worse  than  ever."  says  Mr.  Murphy 
•Cre»3  are  leaving  the  fields  in  droves  be- 
cause with  coat  controls  we  can't  pay  as 
much  as  they'll  get  In  other  Jobs  " 

Most  oll-tnduatry  sources  believe  the  short- 
ages of  drilling  material  will  continue  for 
at  least  .mother  six  months  But  some  expect 
the  tubular-steel  shortage  to  last  several 
years. 

With  the  resulting  rise  in  value  of  uaed 
drilling  equipment,  a  recent  Increase  In  '"pip* 
rustling-  U  reported  by  the  Texaa  Rangers. 
An  officer  at  the  force's  sUUon  in  Midland, 
in  the  heart  of  West  Texaa  oU  country,  says 
drill-pipe  sections  left  ungxiarded  at  well 
sites  "often  get  loaded  on  a  truck  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  sold  to  dealers  the 
next  morning  a  couple  of  hundr«l  mUea 
away." 

Consequently,  he  adds,  "a  lot  of  companies 
around  here  are  starting  to  brand  their 
equipment-  with  aerial  numben  or  other 
Identlfyi.'ig  marks 
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F\TF.  OP  MISSING  SERVICEMEN  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  ( Mr,  Montgomery  t 
Ls  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker,  In 
a  recent  conversation  I  had  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  KLssmger,  he  painted  a 
rather  gloomy  picture  for  a  speedy  de- 
termination of  the  fate  of  the  some  1  300 
U.S.  servicemen  still  listed  as  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia.  Dr.  Kissinger 
told  me  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  not  holding  any 
additional  servicemen  as  prisoners  be- 
cause he  felt  that  they  would  be  using 
any  such  POW's  as  a  bargaining  point 
on  other  matters  which  has  not  been  the 
case. 

The  Secretary  was  at  a  loss  to  explain 
why  the  North  Vietnamese  have  refused 
to  give  up  the  remains  of  US.  service- 
men killed  In  North  Vietnam  He  told 
me  quite  franklj-  that  the  United  States 
has  no  leverage  to  bargain  for  the  return 
of  the  remain*  and  we  basically  have  to 
deal  through  third  party  nations. 

Unfortunately.  Dr.  lOsslnger  had  no 
riew  Information  to  offer  on  the  plight  of 
servicemen  listed  as  missing  In  Laos 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wa«  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  on  \um  recent  trip  to  the  Orient. 
Secretary  Kissinger  asked  Chinese  lead- 


ers about  U.S.  pUots  thought  to  have 
been  shot  down  over  China  Even  though 
the  Chinese  leaders  told  E>r.  Kissinger 
that  they  are  holding  no  U,S.  prisoners 
and  have  found  no  traces  of  downed  air- 
craft, they  did  agree  to  expand  their 
search  and  to  search  more  dlilgently. 

I  appreciate  Secretary  Klsfllnger  for 
being  candid  with  me  and  giving  me  the 
benefit  of  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
MIA  situation.  Of  course,  I  would  have 
hoped  for  a  more  encouraging  report, 
but  I  do  commend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  ser\1ce- 
men  missing  in  action.  I  also  take  thi.s 
opportunity  to  call  upon  all  appropriate 
government  offlclals  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  obtain  a  complete  and  factual 
accounting  of  American  servicemen  still 
listed  as  missing  In  action  In  Southeast 
Asia  We  must  and  should  receive  In- 
formation on  the  1,300  brave  men  who 
answered  their  country's  call  during  the 
difficult  years  of  fighting  In  Southeast 
Asia.  They  and  their  families  deserve  our 
assistance  and  support  In  any  way  we 
can  give  It, 


CPA  AT  ICC 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr  Speaker,  we  shall 
soon  consider  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  which  will  advocate 
the  interests  of  consumers  in  Federal 
decisionmaking.  When  similar  bills  were 
considered  in  the  last  Congress  there  was 
much  confusion  concerning  the  powers 
and  effects  of  the  proposed  CPA 

In  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  thnt 
confusion,  I  have  asked  those  Federal 
agencies  which  would  be  subject  to  the 
CPAs  advocacy  rights  to  ILst,  and  to  de- 
lineate by  the  several  categories  set  forth 
m  the  bills,  their  1972  proceedings  and 
acUvlUes  which  would  be  subject  to  CPA 
action.  And.  In  order  to  make  their  re- 
pUes  available  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
House,  I  have  been  Inserting  them  in  the 
Record  as  received. 

A  Government  OperaUons  subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  la  now  considering 
three  CPA  proposals.  The  bills  are  HJl 
14  Introduced  by  Congressman  Rosrw- 
THAL,  H.R.  21  Introduced  by  Congressmen 
HoLirntLD.  HoRTow.  and  others,  and  HJl 
564  Introduced  by  Congressman  Brown 
of  Ohio  and  myself. 

The  major  difference  among  the  bills 
la  that  H.R.  u  and  H  R.  21  would  both 
authorize  the  CPA  to  appeal  the  final 
decisions,  including  a  decision  to  take  no 
action,  of  other  agencies  to  the  courts 
The  PUQua-Brown  bill,  H  R.  564  would 
not  grant  this  extraordinary  power  to  a 
nonregulatory  agency. 

Today  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
reply  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  proceedings  in  1973 
were  so  numerous  that  the  DOT  was  un- 


able to  provide  a  full  Itemization  of  its 
activities.  The  ICC  has  been  able  to  sup- 
ply an  Itemization  of  its  proceedings  for 
fiscal  1973.  The  number  and  variety  of 
the  Commission's  activities  can  only  be 
characterized  as  staggering. 

In  fiscal  1973,  the  ICC  reviewed  329,- 
215  tariffs.  That  amounted  to  a  dally 
average  of  3.850  pages  of  tariffs.  In  addi- 
tion, final  administrative  action  was 
taken  in  8,831  formal  proceedings  and  in 
13,953  informal  activities.  The  ICC 
Chairman  states  that  consumer  Interests 
are  involved  in  all  Commission  activities. 

Thus,  a  CPA  would  be  authorized  to 
take  part  in  each  of  these  proceedings 
and  activities  to  represent  consumers 
under  all  three  CPA  proposals.  Under  all 
of  the  bills  except  the  Fuqua-Brown  bill 
the  CPA  would  have  the  power  to  initi- 
ate court  appeals. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  Rbcord 
the  reply  of  the  ICC  listing  its  proceed- 
ings which  would  have  been  subject  to 
CPA  advocacy  in  fiscal  1973,  under  the 
bills  now  pending  in  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  do  this  to  give 
the  Members  an  early  appreciation  of 
the  scope  and  importance  of  these  bills, 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  avoid  the 
confusion  encountered  In  debate  on  this 
Issue  In  the  92d  Congress. 

I«  lUSTATT      COMMXKC*      COMMISSION, 

Washington.  DC,  September  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Don  Fxiqva. 
House  of  Rejrrefienfativea, 
Waafiington,  DC. 

Dkam  Conor«88man  Ptjqtta:  This  replies  to 
your  letter  of  September  7.  1973.  requesting 
certain  specific  daU  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  this  CommlMlon.  insofar  as  they 
might  affect  or  be  affected  by  a  propoeed 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  I  apologize  for 
the  delay  which  was  necessitated  by  our 
need  to  categorize  in  accordance  with  your 
specific  questions,  the  many  thousands  of 
different  proceedings  and  actions  coming  be- 
lore  this  Commission  each  year. 

A  subcommittee  on  which  you  serve  Is 
conducting  hearings  on  three  bUls  (HJl.  14, 
21.  and  6«4i,  which  propose  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
Such  an  agency  would  advocate  the  Interests 
of  consumers  before  other  administrative 
agencies  Including  this  Commission.  Ther;- 
fore.  you  have  requested  Information  regard- 
ing the  operations  of  this  Commission  that 
would  be  within  the  CPA's  advocacy  Jurisdic- 
tion 

I  believe  that  consumer  Interests  are  In- 
volved m  all  Commlaslon  activities  and  that 
the  proposed  CPA  may,  at  varying  times, 
seek  to  participate  at  various  stages,  in  al- 
most any  of  our  functions.  This  would,  of 
course,  represent  a  major  undertaking 
especially  for  advocates  who  may  lack  ex- 
pertise In  transportation,  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  our  procedures,  or  who  may  not 
have  sufficient  budgetary  or  other  resources 
to  participate  in  so  great  a  number  of  Com- 
mission activities 

To  summarize  the  sweeping  array  of  mat- 
ters with  which  this  Commission  must  an- 
nually cope,  our  1973  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1873.  this  Included  the  following  major 
activities: 

8,831  formal  cases,  principally  Involving 
rat«a.  operating  rlghu,  and  finance  proceed- 
laga. 

13,063  taformal  cases,  acted  on  under  pub- 
lic observations  but  without  the  need  for 
public  hearing 
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300  challenges  In  the  federal  court  system. 

329.215  tariffs  requiring  agency  review, 
with  an  average  of  3,660  pages  of  tariff  mate- 
rial received  each  working  day. 

972  examinations  of  accounting  systems  of 
regiilated  carriers. 

288  service  orders  designed  to  reduce  short- 
ages and  buildups  of  railroad  freight  cars 
and  attain  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
Nation's  car  fleet. 

660  prosecutions  of  violators  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  or  Commlsslou  orders 

7  appearances  before  Congressional  Com- 
mittees. 

2,221  hearing  days  before  some  70  adminis- 
trative law  Judges  assigned  to  this  Com- 
mission. 

This  list  Is  by  no  means  all-tncluslve,  but 
Is  presented  to  demonstrate  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  our  a'.llvltles  Yo\i  will  note  that 
the  above  statistics  cover  oiu-  functions  for 
the  past  fiscal,  rather  than  calendar  year. 
Much  of  this  Commission's  available  data  are 
separated  Into  applicable  fiscal  years.  This 
breakdown  is  required  for  budgetary  and 
Congressional  reporting.  The  replies  to  the 
specific  Inquiries  In  your  letter  are  attached 
as  an  app>endlx  to  this  response  You  will  note 
that  In  certain  instances  we  have  been  sup- 
plying you  with  data  based  on  the  past  fiscal 
year.  If  you  should  determine  that  you 
require  calendar  year  data  Instead,  we  will 
undertake  the  extensive  and  necessary  time- 
consuming  efforts  necessary  to  develop  such 
Information. 

I  trust  that  the  enclosed  Information  satis- 
factorily answers  your  inquiries.  If  you  re- 
quire additional  Information,  please  call 
Sheldon  Silverman,  Director  of  this  Commis- 
sion's Office  of  Proceedings  (lelepljone  343- 
6167) .  If  I  can  be  of  further  a.B8lstance  to  you 
in  this  or  any  other  matter,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  caU  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeobck  M.  Staftord.  Chairman. 


THE  FAILURE  OP  THE  HOUSE  TO 
ACT  ON  A  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE  AUDIT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  a  21  to  8  vote  reported  out  H.R. 
10265.  a  bill  to  require  GAO  audits  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

This  bill  remains  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  I  deeply  regret  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  on  this  legislation. 
The  bill  would  simply  require  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  submit  to  audits  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfiQce  In  the  same 
manner  as  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  bin.  If  enacted,  would  give  the 
Congress  Important  new  information  on 
the  operations  of  this  massive  agency 
which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  day- 
to-day  lives  of  all  American  citizens.  It 
Is  pure  and  simple — a  protection  for  the 
taxpayers. 

With  the  repeated  failures  of  the 
House  to  take  up  this  measure,  many 
newsmen  and  editorialists  have  been 
commenting  on  the  audit  legislation  and 
expressing;  concern  about  our  refusal  to 
vote  on  an  audit. 


Without  necessarily  agreeing  with  all 
of  the  conclusions  of  these  columnists, 
I  plan  to  place  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
these  articles  so  that  the  House  may 
have  the  benefit  of  what  is  being  said 
across  the  countrj-  about  the  audit  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  place  m  the 
Record   a   copy  of   a   column  by   Louis 
Kohlmeier  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
Politics  as  Uscal  ros  Bankixs 
I  By   Louis   Kohlmeier  : 

Washington  — When  a  politician,  say  the 
Vice  President,  t&lieB  campaign  contributions 
from  fst-CAt  cronies  who  then  get  fatter  at 
taxpayers  expense,  that's  brlbe.-j'.  or,  11  the 
politician  is  p)owerfui  enough,  merely  in- 
come-Uix  evaslou. 

When  a  hundred  politicians  accept  con- 
tributions and  then  the  fat  cats,  politicians, 
and  burocrats  all  gang  up  on  the  taxpayers, 
that's  politics  as  usuHi 

Politics  as  usual  goes  on  all  the  time  and 
serves  inaiiv  purpoees.  At  the  moment,  the 
nation  s  bankers.  Uieir  polit.lcal  cronies,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  burocracy  ai- 
fecuontitely  known  as  the  Fed,  are  gunglng 
up  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  buro- 
crats' luxury  Uvlng  habits 

For  example,  the  self-lndulgencfs  of  the 
Fed  at  Its  marble  headquarters  here  and  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  Bcmks  across  the  country 
Include. 

$10,672.33  spent  on  decorative  flowers  and 
plants  last  year,  not  including  $3,563.88 
spent  by  the  New  York  banJc  alone  on  Christ- 
mas decorations. 

$1478  for  golf  tees  at  the  PhUadelphla 
bai.K: 

SI 66  74  for  1,162  ping  pong  baUs  at  the 
Dallas   oank,   which  has  only  895  employes. 

»2  168  46  for  malntalnmg  the  New  York 
bank  s  bowling-  alleys. 

$7,236  for  palming  the  New  York  bank 
president's  portrait. 

$27,15  for  cigars  at  the  Chicago  bank's 
board  of  directors  meetings. 

$25.20  for  one  Rosewood  gavel,  with  a  ster- 
ling band,  needed  by  the  Boston  bank.  And  $3 
for  cleaning  the  Boston  bank  chauffeur's  uni- 
form. 

The  Fed,  established  by  Congress  In  1913, 
has  achieved  status  and  Independence  of 
which  other  bureaucrats  dream.  It  has  Its 
own  tUl.  with  more  money  than  It  can  spend. 
It  has  Its  own  legend,  which  says  that  Its 
work  of  regulatmg  banks  and  the  nation's 
money  supply  Is  too  complicated  for  Con- 
gress or  the  taxpayers  to  comprehend. 

Wright  Patman  is  one  politician  who  does 
not  believe  the  legend. 

The  Texas  Democrat,  now  80,  has  been  a 
House  member  lor  45  years  and  he  Is  one  of 
the  last  of  the  old-time  populists,  Patman 
dug  up  the  samples  of  the  Fed's  high  living 
to  support  his  bill  which,  for  the  first  time, 
would  make  the  Fed  accountable  to  Congress. 

Patman's  modest  proposal  would  force  the 
Fed  to  open  lis  books  once  every  three  years 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  GAO  Is  a 
respected  arm  of  Congress  that  for  years  ha.s 
been  auditing  almost  every  other  bureauc- 
racy in  town.  The  other  bureaucracies  still 
fiourlsh,  of  course,  but  OAO's  audits  serve  as 
a  warning  that  profligacy  may  be  revealed 

Patman's  bill  was  approved  2i-t  '-B  by  his 
own  banking  committee.  Then  the  Fed,  the 
bankers,  and  their  house  friends  ganged  up. 

Patman  claims  that  Fed  chairman  Arthur 
Burns  is  orchestrating  the  lobbying.  Burns 
admits  gomg  to  Capitol  HUl  to"  buttonhole 
congressmen  The  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion concedes  it  has  be*n  lobbying  Burn.'; 
denies  seeking  the  A  B_A  s  help,  but  admits 
he  did  not  discourage  the  bankers 

Anyway,  the  lobbying  is  heavy  and  the 
congressmen  are  listening  beca\ise  of  Burne' 


prestige  and  the  fact  that  bankers  last  year 
Cfinirlbated  more  than  $88,000  to  House  <tnii 
Senate  memt>erE.  Moreover,  more  xi.as.  100 
House  members  have  personal  mteresis  m 
bai.ks  and  other  hnanclal  Instituiicns, 

Thus,  Patman's  bill  now  is  bottled  up  m 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  which  recuses 
to  let  the  proposal  go  to  a  House  floor  vote. 
Patman  has  not  given  up.  But  if  it  ijCies  to 
the  floor  Cipponents  are  prepared  tc  'gut  It 
with  amendments  that.  Patma:..  concedes. 
wUi  allow  OAO  only  "to  count  the  cans 
of   tomato  sc'up   in   the  Fed's  du^i.-.g  room   ' 

Of  course.  Paiman  s  eye  is  on  more  tha.n 
1.152  ping  pong  balls,  it  s  on  sky  h%-h  lr.t«r- 
est  rates  ar.d  the  Fed's  mcr.etary  policies 
which  have  contributed  to  the  mflation  that 
IS  eatli.g  away  at  our  pocketbooks. 

Patman  s  politics  are  not  perfect,  but 
they're  not  politics  as  visual. 


MIAMI  POUCE   OFFICERS  RECEIVE 

AWARDS 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Pohce  in  Miami  and 
to  receive  on  that  occa.sion  an  award.  The 
most  significant  aspect  of  that  occasion 
was  the  fact  that  two  city  of  Miami  po- 
Uc  officers,  Gerald  Green  and  Walter 
Clerke.  received  the  eighth  annual  "Po- 
lice Senire  .A.ward"  presented  by  Parade 
magazine  and  the  International  .Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  We  all  realize  the 
debt  we  owe  to  the  police  officers  of  this 
country — all  those  engaged  in  law  en- 
forcement. They  stand  as  a  shield  in  the 
protection  of  our  person,  our  property, 
and  our  life.  I  have  long  advocated  that 
police  and  fire  officers  be  given  Federal 
income  tax  exemption  on  the  first  $5,000 
of  their  income  as  a  way  of  the  Federal 
Goventmer.t  to  contribute  to  the  increase 
of  their  salaries  We  not  only  pay  o'ar  law 
enforcement  officers  too  little,  we  accord 
them  too  little  recognition  and  honor 
for  the  service  they  render  and  the  risk 
of  their  ovm  lives  and  persons  that  they 
run.  We  are  all  delighted,  the.-efore  to 
see  two  police  officers  like  Gerald  Green 
and  Walter  Clerke  receive  this  slpiial 
honor.  I  ask  Mr  Speaker  that  the  press 
release  respecting  these  awards,  issued  by 
the  Miami  Police  Department,  appear  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
Two    Miami    Police    Otticcrs    REcrnx    Top 

"PAaADE-IACP    Police    Sekvice    A  warps" 

Two  City  of  Miami  police  officers  have  t)een 
selected  In  national  compietltlon  to  receive 
the  eighth  annual  "Police  Service  .'^ward" 
presented  by  Parade  Magazine  ar.d  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
Officers  Oer.-ild  Green  and  Waller  Clerke,  the 
first  "team"  of  ofBcers  to  win  top  honors 
were  chosen  for  their  superior  police  efforts 
humanitarian  Interests  and  servlc*  to  the 
community 

The  Police  Service  Award  established  by 
the  editors  of  Parade  Magazine  "to  focus 
attention  on  the  necessary  and  dedicated  role 
police  play"  will  be  presented  to  Officers 
O.-een  and  Clerke  at  the  80th  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  lACP  In  San  Antonio,  Texas  oe 
September  25th. 

The  two  partners  compiling  an  impressive 
work  record  throughout  1872.  were  named 
the    Department's    "Moet    Outstanding   Offl- 
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oars"  In  PCbruAry  of  lut  year  for  thetr  83 
fAlony  arrests  durtag  Ave  montbs  on  the 
Robbery  Control  Project  Although  they  at- 
tended Robbety  SemLnara  (or  two  weeks  In 
Pebruar>-.  Clerk*,  and  Oreen  were  stUl  re- 
sponsible for  four  armed  robbery  arrests  and 
el^t  other  felony  arrests  during  the  month. 
This  effort,  wrote  their  supervisor,  was  "typi- 
cal of  their  desire.  Initiative  and  devotion  to 
duty." 

In  April.  Oreen  was  a^aln  selected  "OlBcer 
of  the  Month"  for  his  alert  actions  in  appre- 
hending a  robbery  suspect  while  off-duty. 
Observing  an  armed  robbery  In  progress,  he 
got  out  of  his  car  and  identified  himself  as  a 
police  officer  Oreen  fired  one  shot  as  the 
armed  suspect  fled  from  the  scene,  striking 
the  offender  In  the  shoulder.  The  area  was 
quickly  sealed  off  by  other  uniu.  and.  as  a 
result,  two  other  asaaUants  were  also  cap- 
tured. 

Named  "OfHcer  of  the  Year"  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Poet  No.  39  and  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Miami.  Oreen  also  became  the  Depart- 
ment's first  "triple  award  winner"  In  1972 
when  he  was  selected  to  receive  the  •1,000 
WUllam  D.  Pawley  Award  as  the  Depart- 
ment's "Most  Outstanding"  Officer  for  the 
year  Green,  although  often  singled  out.  con- 
sistently gave  credit  to  his  partner,  along 
with  sharing  the  financial  rewards  of  these 
citations  with  Officer  Gierke. 

In  June  of  this  year,  still  riding  together 
as  members  of  a  special  Uctlcal  unit  of  the 
robbery  squad.  Gierke  and  Oreen  were  both 
Injursd  in  a  downtown  shooting  Incident. 
One  aasaUant  was  kUled  In  the  exchange  of 
gunfire,  while  Gierke  was  wounded  In  the 
leg  and  Oreen  was  hit  In  the  hand  and  the 
chest 

Along  with  their  Impressive  robbery  arrest 
record,  however.  Officers  Green  and  Gierke 
distinguished  themselves  as  compassionate 
and  understanding  policemen  during  the 
past  year.  Their  police  reports  and  coxrrt 
cases  reflect  the  time  and  effort  they  spent 
In  thorough  Investigations  following  their 
arrests. 

In  addition,  they  displayed  the  rare  In- 
sight and  ability  to  recognize  Individuals  who 
might  benefit  from  available  rehabilitation 
programs,  additional  schooling  and  employ- 
ment possibilities.  Through  their  humanitar- 
ian Interest  and  concern,  many  of  the  Indi- 
viduals they  arrested  have  been  paroled  and 
rehabilitated  One  offender,  released  on  pro- 
bation through  the  eforts  of  Oreen  and 
Gierke,  still  calls  their  office  once  each  month 
to  talk  with  :hem  .  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  released  from  probation  more  than 
one  year  ago. 

Another  offender — a  drug  user  and  prosti- 
tute arrested  for  armed  robbery — Is  currently 
planning  her  September  wedding.  With  the 
assistance  of  Gierke  and  Green,  she  was 
placed  on  juvenile  probation  and  entered  a 
drug  rehabilitation  prosrram  following  her 
arrest.  After  apprehending  another  subject  on 
charges  of  burglary  and  auto  theft,  the  offi- 
cers helped  him  enroll  in  the  work  release 
program  pending  his  trial.  His  performance 
during  this  time  was  exemplary,  and  he  re- 
ceived probation  when  Gierke  and  Oreen 
again  recommended  It. 

As  one  local  attorney  wrote  In  a  letter  rec- 
ommending the  partners  for  the  "Police 
Service  Award  "  "There  Is  no  question  that 
they  are  'good  cops.'  but  more  importantly 
they  are  fine  human  beings.'  Fellow  officers, 
offenders,  victims  and  local  citizens  have  all 
benefitted  from  the  example  of  this  profes- 
sional, yet  s>-mpathetlc.  police  team. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SCHOOLTEACHER 

(Mr.   PEPPER   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlu  at  this 


point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  us  of  the  older  generation  to 
know  what  the  young  people  In  the  sec- 
ondarr  schools  of  our  country  are  think- 
ing, to  know  what  Is  their  attitude  toward 
life  and  toward  politicians  and  men  In 
public  office.  My  sister.  Mrs.  Sarah  Willis, 
who  has  for  many  lonp  and  dtstinKulshed 
years  been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Florida  and  for  many  years  has  taught 
in  Sunrise  High  School  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Fla..  has  sent  me  two  statements 
from  her  pupils — one  an  essay  by  Todd 
Ansilmo  In  tribute  to  her  as  his  teacher, 
the  other  a  poem  written  by  Cindy  Roden. 
also  one  of  my  sLster's  pupils,  e.xpresflng 
her  opinion  about  life  in  general  and  par- 
ticularly about  public  offlcials.  It  is  help- 
ful for  us  to  know  what  young  people 
like  this  are  thinking  about  us  and  others 
like  us  who  are  in  public  service.  Maybe 
such  thoughts  In  young  ^inds  should 
give  us  pause  and  encouragement  to  try 
to  find  out  why  young  people  think  of  us 
in  that  way  and  what  we  can  do  to  make 
them  have  a  better  Image  of  us. 

I.  therefore.  Include,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
essay  of  Todd  Ansilmo  and  the  poem  of 
Cindy  Roden  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

M»s.  Wnxia 
(By  Todd  Ansilmo) 

Although  I  have  only  been  In  Mn.  WlUls' 
class  for  only  a  short  time.  I  know  already 
that  I  will  enjoy  my  English  class  this  year 
Future  eighth  graders,  you  seventh  graders, 
should  hope  and  pray  for  Mrs.  Willis  next 
year.  I  tell  you  this  because  you  wlU  enjoy 
her  class.  My  only  hope  Is  to  have  some  of 
her  special  charm  to  rub  off  oo  me.  You  will 
enjoy  her  though tfulness  and  loving  per- 
sonality. She  Is  so  nice  that  she  even  puts  on 
plays  for  an  old  folk's  home,  collects  money 
for  the  Boy's  Ranch,  and  does  many  other 
helpful  things.  I  entitled  my  essay  "Mn. 
WUUs"  because  she  Is  a  very  special  person 
I  hope  this  essay  appears  m  the  school  paper 
so  everyone  can  see  how  nice  she  is.  I  hop>e 
she  gets  the  recognition  she  deserves. 

(By  Cindy  Roden) 
Some  say  Ood  made  the  world 
And  planted  the  seed  of  man. 
He  wanted  man  to  show  his  worth 
And  flourish  on  this  land. 

I  wonder  how  He  feeU  to  know 
That  His  creation  Is  far  from  right. 
That   wars  are  destroying  aU  of  man 
And  naan-created  government  Is  as  black  as 
night. 

The  men  in  politics  are  fighting  each  other. 
And   finding   better   ways  of  gaining  power. 
And  great  men  in  offices  sit  and  count 
Their  money  atop  their  Wory  tower. 

Tet  people  say  they  believe  In  Ood 
And  peace  for  man  In  life 
When  all  they  reaUy  believe  In 
Is  drugs,  a  gun.  and  a  knife. 

So  what  can  we  do  to  save  our  world  and 

help  our  precious  land? 
What  can  we  do  in  this  world  today  to  change 

the  hearts  of  man? 
Until  we  do  well  Just  have  to  wait 
Oreed  and  power — what  will  be  their  fate? 


THE    ENERGY   CRISIS 

'Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  » 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa   Mr.  Speaker,  fi- 
nally, there  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment In  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  that  we  do  have  an  energy  prob- 
lem   Now.   we   shoiiid    lake   the   actions 
necessary   to   alleviate    the    problem.   It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
talking  about  how  we  got  here:  but  since 
the  Pre.sident,  on  several  occasions  re- 
cently has  made  such  a  pomt  of  trj-ing 
to  blame  Congress  and  change  hlstor;.- 
while  it  is  in  the  making,  it  might  be  well 
to  enumerate  a  few  facts  for  the  record 
A  Subcommittee  of  the  Small  Busines,s 
Committee    which    I    am    privileged    Uj 
chair   started   hearings   on    the   energ%' 
problem    4    years    ago.    The    po,ssibl]lty 
of  an  energy  shortage  was  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  because  energy  shortages  ob- 
viously would  strike  very  hard  at  small 
businesses.   In  addition,  there  were  all 
the  unanswered   questions — in  an  area 
which  had  never  been  navigated  before— 
of  who  determines  allocations  and  which 
businesses  wUl   be  permitted   to  secure 
the  energy  necessary  to  stay  in  business 
We  soon  found  that  the  first  job  we  had 
to  do  was  to  convince  people  that  an 
energy   crisis   was   in   the   making.   Al- 
though statistics  indicated  that  demand 
was   fast  overcoming  supply  and   that 
they  would  probably  meet  in  late  1972, 
people  In  the  administration  contended 
that  the  big  oil  companies  had  the  re- 
serves to  expand  rapidly.  Also,  citizens 
generally    would    not    believe    such    an 
unprecedented  situation  could   develop. 
Following  hearings  in  1970  and  some 
onslte  inspections,  we  i.s.sued  a  report  on 
December  15,  1970.  and  the  recommenda- 
tions therein  included  the  following: 

First,  that  a  single  Federal  agency  be 
designated  the  responsibility,  authority, 
and  jurisdiction  to  establish  a  national 
energy  policy  directed  at  the  production 
and  efHcient  use  of  our  country's  total 
energy  resources: 

Second,  that  acUon  be  taken  to  In- 
crease the  production  of  all  energy 
sources; 

Third,  that  the  mandatory  oil  import 
quota  procram  be  changed  to  provide  a 
continuing  adequate  supply  of  fuel; 

Fourth,  that  the  President  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act 
under  authority  contained  In  15  USC 
715«d'  : 

Fifth,  that  the  Canadian  crude  oil  and 
finished  petroleum  products  import 
quota.s  be  eliminated: 

Sixth,  the  import  quota  on  No.  2  fuel 
oil  be  suspended : 

Seventh,  that  import  quotas  on  resi- 
dual oil  be  suspended: 

Eighth,  that  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  institute  procedures  to  ex- 
pedite the  distribution  of  oil  import 
quota  tickets; 

Ninth,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  take  wh.itever  action  Ls 
necessary  to  In.sure  that  transportation 
will  be  available  to  move  coal  from  mines 
to  final  destination:  and 

Tenth,  that  the  l>partment  of  the  In- 
terior and  other  agencies  establish  long- 
term  projections  on  future  coal  usage 
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and  assure  that  adequate  production 
facilities  will  be  available  to  handle  fu- 
ture needs. 

In  1971.  our  committee  held  10  pub- 
lic hearings  and  did  a  great  deal  more 
research.  On  December  8  of  that  year,  we 
issued  another  report  which,  among 
other  things,  recommended  that — 

First,  the  President  s  Domestic  Coim- 
cil  take  appropriate  st^ps  to  coordinate 
the  formulation  and  Implementation  of 
a  national  energy  policy; 

Second,  the  administration  expedite 
and  Increase  research  and  development 
efforts  for  desulfunzatlon  of  coal; 

Third,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
undertake  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  forces  which 
shape  long-term  energy  resources  sup- 
ply; 

Fourth,  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior eliminate  conflicting  priorities  af- 
fecting the  progress  of  projects  for  re- 
search and  development  of  the  liquefac- 
tion and  gasification  of  coal : 

Fifth,  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission evaluate  i^as  reserves  on  a  reser- 
volr-by-reservoir  basis  in  order  to  reduce 
the  dependence  upon  industrj'-supplled 
natural  gas  re.serve  estimates:  and. 

Sixth,  that  there  be  established  a  cen- 
tral depository  for  receiving  and  compil- 
ing energy  Information  .so  that  there 
would  be  more  reliable  data  concerning 
energy  supply  and  demand. 

It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the  above 
recommendations  overlap  or  duplicate 
those  made  in  1970  but  the  appropriate 
offlcials  simply  were  not  heeding  the 
warnings  given  that  such  action  was  nec- 
essary. 

Our  hearings  continued  in  1972  includ- 
ing on-site  information  gatherings  re- 
lated to  nuclear  energy,  coal  reserves,  and 
oil  production — especially  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  We  found  that  an  energy  crisis 
was  so  imminent  and  that  so  little  was 
being  done  about  it  by  olHclals  in  charge 
that  we  Issued  three  more  reports.  One 
report  was  issued  August  8.  1972,  another 
September  19,  1972.  and  another  on  Oc- 
tober 18, 1972. 

Although  the  President  finally  had 
sent  up  an  "energy  message."  it  did  not 
address  Itself  to  the  immediate  solutions 
nece.'wary  or  even  indicate  an  awareness 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  developing 
crisis.  I  suspect  one  reason  he  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  was 
because  the  person  whom  he  had  desig- 


nated in  the  administration  to  be  in 
charge  of  oil  poUcy  problems,  General 
Lincoln,  indicated  as  late  as  September 
1972  that  he  was  confident  no  fuel  short- 
age would  exist  during  the  winter  of 
1972-73.  General  Lincoln's  Deputy,  El- 
mer Bennett,  stated — 

We  have  enough  of  a  refinery  capacity  to- 
day, but  .  .  .  problems  .  .  .  could  arise  2,  3.  4. 
years  Irom  now. 

These  asstimptions  were  made  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  own  figures  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  a  shortfall  and 
distribution  problem  unless  we  had  a 
warmer  than  normal  winter  with  sup- 
plies by  chance  distributed  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unknown  abnormali- 
ties caused  by  vveadier  conditions. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  vario'os  kinds 
of  immediate  action  to  prepare  for  an 
energy'  shortage  situation,  our  commit- 
tee in  1972  recommended  that: 

First,  petroleum  imports  be  immedi- 
ately increased  to  the  level  necessar>-  to 
both  eliminate  local  shortages  and  build 
a  reserve ; 

Second,  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness take  steps  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  new  refineries 
and  the  expansion  of  existing  ones; 

Third,  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior expedite  the  coal  gasification  pro- 
gram in  order  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  low  BTU  fuel  gas  technolog>-; 

Fourth,  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior eliminate  the  delay  in  the  coal  gas- 
ification program  relating  to  high  per- 
formance electric  power  generating  sys- 
tems; 

Fifth,  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  OEP  reconsider  their  continua- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere  restric- 
tion upon  fuel  oil  imported  by  terminal 
operators:  and. 

Sixth,  that  the  TVA  expedite  the  TVA- 
Commonwealth  Edison  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  program. 

From  all  of  the  above,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  President  is  not  justified  in 
pointing  his  finger  at  the  Congress  and 
claiming  it  was  the  Congress  which  did 
not  know  an  energy  crisis  was  developing. 

At  this  time,  the  important  thing  is  not 
who  is  to  blame  but  to  take  some  actions 
which  will  alleviate  the  total  energy 
problem.  Most  of  the  actions  which  have 
been  proposed  will  either  have  no  impact 
or  have  a  very  small  impact  on  the  total 
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problem,  \\1iile  we  need  to  do  ever>-thing 
which  will  have  some  favorable  effect  to 
aile\iat.e  the  problem,  most  of  what  has 
been  proposed  amounts  to  merely  playing 
tiddlywlnks  in  the  m:dst  of  a  cr^-L':  while 
hoping  that  it  will  go  away  •Rithout  Uk- 
ing  major  aggressive  steps. 

The  No.  1  action  needed  is  to  pro- 
mote the  immediate  use  on  a  large- 
scale  basis  of  more  coal  by  electric  utili- 
ties and  big  industrial  plants  m  place  of 
gas  and  petroleimi  products.  This  could 
relieve  for  distribution  through  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade  the  gas  and  petro- 
leum products  needed  by  smaller  users. 
While  attention  should  now  be  dirert-ed 
at  this  and  ether  necessary  actions.  I  felt 
compelled  m  new  of  the  President's 
statements  to  set  forth  the  above  just  to 
help  keep  the  record  straight. 


ALL  VOLUNTEER  TORCE  STATUS 
REPORT 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  that  my  colleagues  may  be  kept 
informed  as  to  the  status  of  the  recruit- 
ing efforts  to  achieve  an  all -volunteer 
armed  force.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  accession  statistics  provided  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
month  of  September  and  a  cumulative 
table  showing  the  quality  of  those  ac- 
cessions as  compared  to  recruits  of  the 
past  2  years. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  us  to  real- 
ize that  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done 
to  make  military  life  more  attractive, 
both  financially  and  in  the  intangibles, 
the  Army  has  not  met  its  own  recrunmg 
goals  since  January.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  to  me  that  this  is 
going  to  become  a  major  problem  for  the 
American  people  to  face — probably  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  vear.  'To  date,  the 
incentives  provided  have  not  achieved 
the  results  that  were  predicted.  We  can 
only  hope  that  as  we  move  further  aw  ay 
from  our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  a  military  career  will  regain  the 
stature  It  once  held  and.  indeed, 
deserves. 

The  statistical  data  and  comment 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Deferii.e 
are  as  follows : 


Saptenber  1973 


Ob|ectives       Enlistments 


Percent 


lanusry- 

September 

1973 

enlistments 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

enlistments 


TiKal  year 

1974 

objectives 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

DOOtoM. 


17,800 
8.300 
6.515 
5,586 


14.544 
7,775 
4,128 
5,663 


82 

102.600 

170.000 

181.000 

94 

54,300 

92.000 

75,000 

63 

36.300 

56,000 

52  000 

101 

57.800 

87,000 

65.000 

38.201 


32.110 


84 


251,000 


405.000 


373.000 


1  Both  Army  and  Marine  Corps  experienced  significant  recruiting  shorttalls  during  SepteTiber.  The  Mirlne  Corps  shortfall  appeirs  to  bs  reUHl  to  2  h:ton   A  "i  {"l  ra;ru  'mj  ob  lecHve  and  tow 

The  September  shortfall  for  the  Army  Is  attributed  to  2  factors,  IsL  the  res.dual  efTe:t  of  ^^  abior-  propirtion  of  mnlil  (rrjn  IV  e  Vismnts  Th3  ■«  inns  Cjrojobu:!!!^  forSeptaniJ  r  was  lacreMd 

mallylow  nonhigh  school  graduate  intalie  Ij  still  baing  enperlenced  e^en  thrjjh  the  restriction  to  in  lati  Augus' bv  1.37-ior  27  o»r-.ari!  o/er  ns  jrlg^qil  pIsT  Th5  Increasscamjtoo 'a  te  tor  recndters 

30  percent  was  removed  In  July  2d.  the  Army  field  recmtter  forces  are  still  below  auttivliad  levels,  to  adjust  thair  recruitment  a:Uvlty.  The  Mirina  Cerw  limited  intake  of  mailjlBrou  p  IVstaabout 

The  Army  has  taken  Ktion  to  Insure  recruiter  strength  wUI  be  at  the  authorized  level  by  Dec.  I.  7  percent  of  its  Septetiber  eilistmants,  wall  bato*  ttelr  historical  avaraxa  of  20  p  erceet 


38732 
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TABIE  I.— ENUSTtD  ACCESSIOHS  BY  MENTAL  CATEGORY 


November  29,  1973 


January       Fabmiiy 


Maicli 


April 


May 


July 


46,366 

26.753 
19.729 

4.5 
4.1 
4.0 

28.6 
28.5 
34.1 

43.7 
48.9 

54.6 

23.2 
18.6 

7.3 

32,774 
26,575 
19,639 

4.4 

4.0 
4.0 

29.3 
28.4 
34.1 

45  6 
48.9 
54.6 

20.7 
18.6 
7.2 

13,SS2 

178 
90 

4.6 
3.8 
5.C 

26.8 
32.2 
33.3 

39.2 
43.1 
37.8 

29.4 
14.9 
22.2 


26.182 

11,0(3 

7.262 

4.2 
3.7 
2.4 

25.6 
28.4 
31.4 

43.1 
51.0 
S&l 

27.1 
16.8 
11.1 

12.590 
10.895 
7.172 

3.8 
16 
2.4 

24.3 
214 
31.4 

47.3 
51.1 
5S.1 

24.6 
16.9 
ILl 


August     S«pt«nib«r         October      Novtmbar 


DOC 

Total  (ccasslons: 

1971 56,650  51.536 

1972 33,631  26,708 

1973 35,525  24,502 

Parcent  mantal  category  I : 

1971 4.7  4.5 

1972 4.9  4.5 

1973 4.0  4.0 

Percent  mental  category  II : 

1971 _ 29.8  28.7 

1972 33.6  3i2 

1973 31.6  3i5 

Parcant  mantal  catagory  111: 

1971 43.2  43.3 

1972 45.7  46.6 

1973 54.1  S&$ 

Percant  mtntal  catagMy  IV: 

1971 22.3  23.5 

1972. 15.8  16.7 

1973 10.2  8.0 

Enlistments: 

1971 35.877  31,974 

1972 33,444  26,604 

1973 35.417  24.419 

Percent  mental  category  I: 

1971 4.1  4.8 

1972 4.9  4.4 

1973 4.0  4.0 

Percent  mental  category  II: 

1971 25.6  30.2 

1972 33.6  32  2 

1973. 31.6  32.5 

Percent  mental  calafory  III: 

1971 46.1  44.8 

1972 45.7  46.6 

1973 54.1  55.5 

Percent  mental  category  IV: 

1971 19.9  20.2 

1972 15.8  16.8 

1973 10.2  8.0 

Inductions; 

1971 20.773  19,562 

1972  137  104 

1973- 108  83 

Percent  mental  cataiory  I : 

1971 4.6  4.0 

1972 5.1  9.6 

1973 5.5  4.8 

Percent  mental  category  II : 

1971 215  213 

1972 317  34.6 

1973-. 2a3  24.1 

Percent  mental  catagory  III: 

1971 40.5  40.8 

1972 34.3  44.2 

1973 411  412 

Percent  mental  category  IV: 

1971 26.4  28.9 

1972 2U9  11.5 

1973 2i9  22.9 

ARMY 

Total  actassions: 

1971 31133  32,553 

1972 15,588  12.088 

1973 17.806  9,620 

Percent  mental  category  I : 

1971 4  4  4.0 

1972 „ 4.5  4.0 

1973 3.0  3.7 

Percent  mental  catagory  II: 

1971 27.1  211 

1972 319  317 

1973 216  213 

Percent  mental  category  III : 

\IIX *2-9  «2.8 

}»n 45.7  411 

„     W3 - 57.4  519 

Percent  mental  category  IV: 

19^1 2S.4  27.1 

9" m  112 

,1973    12.1  111 

Enlistmeoti: 

M71 15.361  12.991 

*W 15,459  11,975 

1973 17,702  1540 

Percent  mental  category  I: 

1971 11  J.9 

,1972 «.$  4.0 

1973 10  3.7 

Pefcent  mental  eateaary  II: 

ISl 2l«  25.9 

^ 3H  317 

„     WW 117  29.3 

Percent  mental eatagary  III: 

(971 411  46.0 

972 411  46.1 

1973 $7.4  55.7 

Peream  bmmI  catagMy  IV: 

i2J» 211  24.2 

JIS Mlt  113 

1973 K.7  10.3 

FootnotM  at  mA  at  Ubl«. 


36.379 
27.409 
15,805 

4.5 
3.5 
J.7 

27.3 
27.0 
310 

a.  3 

51.0 
517 

23.9 
115 
16 

21(75 
23.589 
15.733 

17 
3.S 
17 

218 
27.7 
33.1 

413 
51.9 
517 

20.2 
16.7 
15 

9,704 

3,820 

70 

4.0 
2.2 
4.3 

23.1 
22.5 
17.1 

319 
45.3 
52.9 

34.0 
310 
217 


19,900 

u.9as 

4,558 

4.0 
2.9 
3.9 

24.1 
25.4 
29.4 

43.7 
53.6 
54.8 

212 
111 
11.9 

10.198 
9.175 
4.488 

4.0 
X2 
X9 

25.1 
216 
216 

413 
57.1 
54.8 

22.  ( 
111 
1L7 


34,881 
26,464 
11517 

3.9 
3.3 
3.5 

27.0 
2(4 
31.7 

45.0 
52.6 
517 

24.1 

17.7 
11 

22.534 
24.544 
11461 

11 
14 
15 

217 
26.7 
31.7 

47.7 
53.2 
58.8 

19.5 
16.7 
10 

12.347 

1.920 

56 

15 
2.6 
3.6 

219 
22.2 
216 

39.9 
416 
44.6 

32.7 
216 

21.4 


20,899 

10.529 

5.264 

13 
11 
19 

24.1 
24.9 
213 

44.2 
55.7 
55.4 

214 
113 
12.4 

1553 
1621 
5.209 

3.1 
12 
19 

24.4 
215 
213 

50.4 
510 
55.5 

22.1 
113 
12.3 


23.899 
27,114 
14,768 

17 
11 
2.9 

212 

27.2 
27.7 

43.8 
51.9 
513 

213 
17.9 
112 

15,8(5 
11482 

14.679 

3.9 
10 
2.9 

25.7 
27.1 
27.7 

47.4 
54.5 
513 

210 

a4 

112 


13.320 
23.  492 
13,109 

15 
10 
1.9 

23.8 
218 

212 

4(.8 
50.2 
46.6 

25.9 
21.0 
31.3 

13.320 
17,495 
13,109 

15 
10 
1.9 

218 
216 
212 

418 

51.3 
41( 

219 
211 
31.3 


t^-  T,  H'  ?'  38. 899  38, 257  31. 244  33. 159  27  781 

r^i     r^^     !!;6lJ     tfIS **:!^ ^h^! ?.!" 

i?  ^'  3-7  4.3  12  13  4  5 

hi       U       U       tl ^.' h» ^« 

IH  ^f  21  ^*  »1  33.3  31.2 

*5  2  47.2  48.0  47.6  47.8  412  453 

^3      ^.t      r,      S:5 V. b. ^' 

??•!  212  110  17.7  12.0  14  2  19  0 

V      \U      III      \U !•:' !^' ^ 

^*Sc         %?7,  **"  M-^^  30.663  25,491  25  287 

tm     r*^     S.^4'     il-??g »:»!. .^:.'?.' «;!°^ 

?•?  3.8  17  4.3  12  18  12 

U       i:?       it       U *:•. ^[ ^! 

2«-«  28.8  29.3  30.4  35.4  34.1  311 

lo^'       III       lU       II ^:' ^1^ ^J 

f?-2  ill  **"  *' *  «.9  50.3  414 

U:l       ^l       tU       r. *«:! !!:« ?J 

20.7  20.2  19.0  17  7  II  5  ID  «  n  J 

"r.l       \U       Ikl       iiJ •!;! "i' J5J 

l°^""""5:997 1409 iiU  1414  Z.^  2M2 

6-1  2  4  7  0  7  0 

3-53  2.9  13         -17  19  14  14 

11 219 36.-5 3iT  11*  318  U? 

36.6  42.J  3?  7  Mc 

«;3  «.»  44.9  -419-  414  43.3  cil 

Ij 2ii 20:2 iTe"         lie  2^5  115 


14.290  11268           10.962           17,218             14  567 

PiSi     r^i^ ^!'.!!: I!:^^ !*:.!" 

12  4.0                1(                (.1                  4g 

lit       1:1 *:° tl '■'. 

v-.l  If-I      15:1      SJ       r^ 

214  218 V7 _: 

*«-7  46.9              51.4              419                43  7 

g:g       ^l «:! ^':^ ^° 

?22  }hl             ,*•*             '«-7               2>-4 

ir?       Ill »•:' »»:' !«:? 

14, 290  16, 268           10. 381             1 560             12  088 

}!;|y  ii;33i |«.097 14,387  ll^l 

3-2  10               IS               13                19 

H       U »:* ^' ^' 

219  219             37  8             35.4               218 

218  219             25.9             215               So 

24.4  218 „„ 

*8.7  419              51.9              56.8                419 

SI        SS *h« "•»         *3.» 

24.3  2Xt               4.5                2.7                214 

}I5       \l\ V. •*.'.       "^' 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


3S733 


Service 


January       February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July  August     September         October      November      December 


Army — Continued 

Inductions: 

1971 

20.772 

11562 

13,592 

1702 

12,346 

1972 

129 

102 

168 

1710 

1,917 

1973 

103 

80 

90 

70 

55 

Percent  mental  category  1: 

1971 

16 

10 

16 

4.0 

15 

1972 

14 

18 

18 

2.2 

2.6 

1973 

18 

10 

16 

13 

16 

Percent  mental  category  II: 

1971 

28.5 

26.3 

218 

211 

219 

1972 

310 

313 

32.2 

22.6 

22.2 

1973 

213 

22.5 

313 

17.1 

211 

Percent  mental  cat^ory  III: 

1971 

40.5 

418 

39.2 

319 

319 

1972 

34.1 

411 

411 

413 

45.6 

1973 

47.5 

416 

37.8 

52.9 

416 

Percent  mental  category  IV: 

1971 

24,4 

219 

214 

34.0 

32.7 

1972 

22.5 

11.8 

14.9 

30.0 

216 

1973 

212 

219 

22.2 

217 

21.8 

Percent  mantal  category  1: 

1971 

18 

12 

16 

19 

14 

1972 

19 

14 

16 

13 

49. 

1973 

19 

14 

16 

11 

4.2 

Percent  mental  category  II: 

1971 

314 

313 

312 

32.3 

31.6 

1972 

43.1 

41.7 

40.5 

41.0 

37.3 

1973 

41.2 

38.0 

40,5 

38.2 

36.1 

Percant  mental  category  III: 

1971 

39.7 

41.9 

419 

44.6 

418 

1972 

43.0 

410 

410 

52.3 

517 

1973 

48.0 

51.5 

410 

51.8 

56.8 

Percent  mental  category  IV: 

1971 

111 

116 

17.3 

17.2 

17.2 

1972 

7.0 

19 

7.9 

14 

2.1 

1973 

17 

11 

19 

19 

2.9 

Percent  mental  category  II: 

1971 

24.4 

22.8 

21.9 

20.4 

20.5 

1972 

212 

22.3 

17.3 

17.0 

113 

1973 

22.4 

21.9 

22.9 

212 

214 

Percent  mental  citecory  III: 

1971 

54.3 

54.9 

52.9 

54.4 

56.2 

1972 

53.0 

54.8 

519 

56.7 

56.4 

1973 

58.4 

62.0 

64.4 

617 

619 

Percent  mental  category  IV: 

1971... 

115 

110 

212 

215 

21.3 

1972 

112 

20.5 

24.0 

24.7 

218 

1973 

115 

14.1 

11.1 

7.3 

7.1 

Air  Force  enlistments: 

1971 

7. 407 

7,194 

9.831 

1498 

7.327 

1972 

6, 203 

4,619 

4,596 

5,288 

1524 

1973 

1045 

6,8C9 

5,009 

4.717 

1307 

Percent  mental  category  III: 

1971 

40.9 

40.0 

40.7 

38.8 

37.9 

1972 

415 

44.4 

40.2 

38.5 

41.1 

1973 

48.4 

515 

511 

517 

60.9 

Percent  mental  catagory  IV: 

1971 

14.3 

17.1 

118 

111 

113 

1972 

14.4 

111 

25.6 

313 

34.0 

1973 

4.5 

2.3 

1.3 

1.7 

1.9 

Marine  Corps  enlistments: 

1971 

4,997 

4,244 

3.760 

3,436 

1074 

1972 

4,556 

4,315 

5.406 

1977 

1640 

1973..... 

4,  452 

3,661 

1079 

2.673 

2,972 

Percent  mental  category  1 : 

1971 

2.S 

13 

2.0 

L7 

2.0 

1972 

2.6 

14 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1973 

2.5 

2.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

Navy  enlistments: 

1971.                

1 113 

7,545 

6  593 

4  545 

3  581 

1972 

7, 282 

5,697 

5.690 

5,149 

5  679 

1973 

5.218 

4,409 

4,379 

3,855 

1973 

Percent  mental  catagory  1 : 

1971 

15 

19 

14 

12 

18 

1972 

15 

13 

4.8 

18 

3.0 

1973 

15 

14 

19 

12 

11 

Percent  category  mental  II : 

1971 

313 

37.0 

37.1 

36.9 

40.0 

1972 

36.6 

312 

29.4 

24.4 

21.9 

1973 

41.4 

318 

39.7 

36.4 

34.1 

1018 581  7,658  2.479 

1632  1997  1049  4,814            1414            2.845              2,042 

89  

11 -> 2.4  7.0  7.9 

i:  ''2.9  13  17               19               14                14 

27.2 12.8  30.7  32.3 

27.3  26.9  30.5  32.8             3l.7             30.8               318 

36.6 42.6  32.7  314 

46.3  411  44.9  419  414  413  42.1 
44.9 

30.1  4.i.2  214  214 

211  22.1  20.2  17.6             110             215               116 

110  

4.4  4.7  4.5  14  11  19  18 
12  4.0  13  13  17  10  15 
16  19  13               18 

30.4  31.7  311  313  316             37.8               310 

40.5  34.0  38.2  417  39.2  41.1  37.0 
314  319  41.0              41.6 

46.8  47.7  50.6  417  48.3  46.1  47.1 
52.4  57.6  51.7  48.9  50.4  48.3  52.3 
515  513  53.8             52.1  

114  119  11.8  16             12.0             112                 11 

1.9  4.4  18  11                17                16                 4.9 

1.5  .9  .8                .6 .. 

24.3  24.2  24.9  26.7  215              21.6                21.3 

21.9  22.7  22.3  214  22.8  111  19.3 
213  31.3  32.6              33.7  

511  5i5  51.1  417              514              5^0                518 

54.4  512  55.3  519  513  58.2  518 
64.1  515  57.6        •     517  

117  21.3  21.7  219             22.9             212               22.9 

21.8  213  20.3  116              116             21.3               19.3 

7.6  17  19               7.2 

10.519  1574  1313  1172            8.526            1315              5  464 

6,091  1797  9,158  1358            1857             7.678              4,560 

7,991  1157  1759            1663  

41.3  44.2  42.9  410              40.6              418                42.1 

44.1  42.9  42.3  42.9              418              48.6                51.3 

61.8  61.5  518             518 

20.0  14.5  117  117              14.1              112                21.9 

218  27.1  213  218              21.2              11.7                  18 

2.5  4.2  4.1                14  

4,657  4,972  1187  4.935            4,155            1490             1205 

1384  5,398  1938  1615            4,038            1584              1099 

1840  5,203  4.715             4,128  .... 

1.9  2.0  2.3  2.7               2.2               2.2                2.0 

1.9  1.8  2.1  2.1               ^.^               1.5                 1.4 

2.0  2.5  2.6               2.3 

7.368  1101  10,109  7,877            7,601            1136              4  545 

10,904  11,561  11988  14,126            1377            7.302              4,725 

1387  1208  8,518             7.775  

4.4  4.7  4.4  4.9                6.2                4.5                 4.6 

2.7  2.8  13  IS  4.2  4.5  4.6 
2.4  ^2  2.2               2.5  

34.3  36.6  35.9  36.4  39.1              315               31.4 

24.4  27.2  28.1  27.8  30.8  35.3  310 
313  32.1  33.9             34.4 


TABLE  2.— HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  MALE  ENLISTMENTS  AND  INDUCTIONS 

|l.i  percentl 


January        February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August     September 


October      November        December 
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AN   ADDRESS    BY   JOSEPH    A.    CALI- 
FANO.  JR  .  NOVEMBER  27,  1973 

I  Mr.  BR ADEMAS  asked  and  was  flven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  read  with  Interest  the  text 
of  an  address  entitled  "On  the  Impeach- 
able Offenses  of  Richard  Nixon,"  by 
Joseph  A.  Califano.  Jr. 

The  Eiddress  was  delivered  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Chapter  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  at  the  National 
Lawyers  Club  in  Washington,  D.C..  on 
November  27.  1973. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Callfano's  address  fol- 
lows 

Ado«*ss  bt  Joseph  a.  CAXjyANo.  Ja. 
Any  discussion  of  Uie  Impeachable  offenses 
of  Richard  M.  NUon  must  begin  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  tJnlted  States.  Article  U, 
Section  4  provides  that  "The  President  .  .  . 
shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeach- 
ment for.  and  Conviction  of.  Treason.  Brib- 
ery, or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 
Under  Article  I.  Section  2.  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlves  has  "the  sole  Power  of  Im- 
peachment," and  must,  by  majority,  vote 
Artlclea  of  Impeachment.  Those  Articles  are 
then  sent  to  the  Senate  which,  with  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  presid- 
ing, sits  as  a  one  hundred  man  Jury,  with  a 
vote  of  "two-thirds  of  the  liembers  preaent" 
neecasary  for  conviction.  But  Impeachment 
is  not  necessarily  the  end  of  the  road  for  the 
President.  Article  I.  Section  3  specifically 
provides  that  "the  Party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indict- 
ment. Trial.  Judgment  and  Punishment,  ac- 
cording to  Law  " 

IMPCaCHMXNT    PaOCCDUmKS 

In  treatises  on  impeachment,  the  House  Is 
often  analogized  to  a  criminal  grand  Jury 
with  a  duty  to  Indict  on  the  basis  of  "prob- 
able cause."  the  Se.nate  is  compared  to  a 
petit  Jur)-.  voting  guilt  only  if  convinced 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  "  Any  Intelligent 
discussion  of  Impeachment  must  note  the 
parallels  between  the  criminal  Judicial 
process  and  Impeachment  But  any  such 
analysis  must  recognize  the  sharp  difference 
In  forums  between  a  court  and  the  Congress. 
Just  as  the  Founding  Father*  carefully  tried 
constitutionally  to  insulate  criminal  court 
proceedings  from  political  preasures.  they 
deliberately  placed  Impeachment  proceedings 
right  In  the  middle  of  the  political  process. 
In  a  very  real  sense.  Impeachment  U  a  po- 


litical proceeding  with  stifflclent  Judicial 
trappings  to  assure  the  basic  elements  of  fair- 
ness not  a  Judicial  proceeding  with  some  po- 
litical ramifications. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  an  Impeachment 
proceeding  should  be  a  partisan  romp.  The 
constitutionally  shaped  politics  of  impeach- 
ment are  essentially  apartlsan.  They  are  very 
much  founded  in  the  deep  American  tradi- 
tion that  an  informed  electorate  will  set 
some  minimal  standards  of  political  decency 
and  morality  as  a  continuing  condition  of 
maintaining  the  legitimacy  of  electoral  pow- 
er as  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States — 
and  prod  Its  elected  represenutlves  to  ac- 
tion where  that  condition  la  not  met.  Indeed, 
the  Constitutionally  mandated  Impeachment 
responsibilities  of  the  House  and  Senate  were 
undoubtedly  designed  to  give  the  suspect 
President  and  the  constituent  citizens  full 
benefit  of  a  politically  Informed  Judgment 
by  Repreaentatlves  and  Senators,  who  are 
personally  familiar  with  and  subject  to  the 
election  process. 

The    political    nature   of    Impeachment    Is 
recognized  by  all  parties  to  the  present  pro- 
ceeding,  from  Richard   NUon   In   the   White 
House   to   the   lowest  ranking  majority  and 
minority    members   of   the   House   Judiciary 
Committee.    The    initial    expression    of    the 
politics  of  Impeachment  in  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  evidenced  by  the  party 
line  vote  to  give  subpena  power  to  the  Chair- 
man At  a  much  more  profoundly  democratic 
(and  non-partisan)   level,  however,  the  poli- 
tics of  Impeachment  began  with  the  thou- 
sands of  telegrams,  letters,  and  phone  calls 
from  housewives  and  their  blue  collar  hus- 
bands, from  matrons  and  their  professional 
spouses,  from  blacks  and  whites,  from  secre- 
taries and  socialites,  la  the  wake  of  the  Cox- 
Rlchardson-Ruckelshaus  purge.  These  mes- 
sages charged   the  Utent   batterlea  of  Con- 
gressional anxiety  and  reflected  a  co.istltuent 
concern    more    deeply    shared    by    American 
citizens  than  most  Congressmen  realized  and 
certainly   more   sharply   expressed   than    the 
President  and  hU  White  House  staff  antici- 
pated. Even  Richard  Nl.xon  is  likely  to  admit 
today   that   he   blew   the  fuse  of   American 
public    opinion    with    the    "Saturday-night 
maasac.-e   ■  what  neither  he  nor  the  Congress 
may   have  realized    was   that   the  circuit  of 
American    political    tolerance    was    already 
overloaded    when   he   pulled   the  switch   on 
Cox.    Richardson   and   Ruckelshaus.   It   may 
not  have  been  the  act  of  Presidential  self- 
electrocution    hoped    for    by    the    American 
left:    but  It  certainly  Jolted  the  House  into 
action. 

Perhaps,  more  than  any  other  factor,  the 
bruising  impact  of  the  American  constitu- 
ents on  their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
most  clearly  dutlngulshes  Impeachment  pro- 


ceedings by  the  House  and  the  Senate  from 
criminal  Juries  As  a  nation  we  go  to  great 
lengths  to  Insulate  our  grand  and  petit 
Juries  from  outside  preasures.  By  contrast, 
the  Ftoundlng  Fathers  deliberately  put  the 
President's  fate  In  impeachment  proceed- 
ings In  the  hands  of  that  branch  of  govern- 
ment most  sensitive  to  constituent  con- 
cerns, particularly  by  placing  the  Initial 
"probable  cause"  stage  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  each  of  whose  members 
must  go  to  the  people  every  two  years  tti 
remain  In  office.  Moreover,  unlike  Judges 
and  Juries  who  often  recuse  themselves  or 
are  excused  for  prejudice  or  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, there  Is  no  such  disqualification  1;. 
the  House  or  Senate.  The  most  avid  Nixon 
hater  and  the  most  uncritical  Nixon  ad- 
mirer have  a  duty  to  vote  on  the  Impeach- 
ment Issues. 

poi-rncAi.  ASPXCTB  or  impeachmint 
Richard  Nixon  appreciates  the  political  as- 
pect of  Impeachment.  We  do  not  have  to  ac- 
cept Majority  Loader  Thomas  P.  ONelll  s 
pejorative  characterization  of  the  President 
currying  favor"  with  the  Jurors  to  recog- 
nize that  the  NUon  meetings  with  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  quite  frankly 
and  legitimately  designed  to  Influence  the 
Impeachment  Jury.  Moreover,  the  present 
round  of  speeches  and  press  conferences  arc 
obviously  designed  to  defuse  the  constituents 
who  so  charged  up  the  Congress  three  weeks 
ago;  Indeed  they  are  shrewdly  calculated  to 
persuade  southerners.  In  recognition  of  the 
poUtlcal  reality  that  Southern  Democrats 
may  well  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  any 
impeachment  vote  In  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  placed  the  Im- 
peachment process  In  the  hands  not  only  of 
a  politically  sensitized  tn-anch  of  govern- 
ment, but  also  of  a  pollUcally  expert  one. 
The  House  and  Senate  are  atwut  as  blue 
ribbon  politically  as  Juries  could  be.  In  one 
sense,  the  Congress  is  likely  to  have  a  better 
understanding  of  and  high  tolerance  for 
political  activity  which  may  be  unsavory  and 
undesirable,  but  U  not  Impeachable.  This 
may  help  Mr.  NUon.  In  another  sense,  how- 
ever, they  will  understand  better  than  most 
of  us  how  political  leaders  operate-  and  this 
may  hurt  him.  The  political  leaders  In  the 
Congress  are  more  likely  than  most  citizens 
to  conduct  Impeachment  proceedings  in  the 
context  of  a  realistic  understanding  of  what 
It  takes  to  succeed  in  politics — particularly 
the  enormous  need  for  attention  to  detail. 
PsxamttrriAi.  sttlks 

President*  from  Washington  through  NUon 
have  had  different  personalities:  some  have 
been    outgoing,    others    Introverted;     some 


Ideological,  others  pragmatic;  some  Inter- 
ested only  In  broad  policy,  others  concerned 
with  the  day-to-day  operations  of  govern- 
ment. But  every  successful  American  politi- 
cian, and  Presidents  are  the  most  successful. 
like  successful  lawyers,  businessmen  and 
doctors,  makes  his  own  decisions  and  pays 
close  attention  to  details.  By  this  I  mean 
more  than  a  statement  than  "the  buck  stops 
here,"  that  full  responsibility  for  Bay  of  Pigs 
disasters  rest  at  the  top  or  that  Vietnam  wars. 
like  any  others,  are  waged  by  Commanders- 
in-Chief.  Whether  a  President  hag  the  pub- 
licly seductive  style  of  John  Kenned ;.  the 
overbearing  Intensity  of  Lyndon  Johnson  or 
the  Introverted  Insecurity  of  Richard  Nixon. 
he  will  personally  direct  every  move  on  major 
issues,  particularly  when  those  moves  could 
decisively  affect  the  marrow  of  his  con- 
tempKirary  political  career  and  historical 
Judgments  on  the  long  term  value  of  that 
career.  Thus,  John  Kennedy  was  involved 
minute  by  minute  In  the  desegregation  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi  ar,d  was  8o 
deeply  concerned  about  his  1964  reelection 
that  he  went  to  Texas  to  try  and  heal  local 
political  scars.  Lyndon  Johnson  followed 
major  legislative  proposals  which  bore  his 
name,  witness  by  witness  through  Commit- 
tee hearings,  and  congressman  by  congress- 
man during  debate  on  the  House  floor.  Ken- 
nedy was  not  misled  by  bad  advice  when 
there  was  death  and  violence  on  the  campus 
at  Oxford.  Mississippi  Johnson  was  not  mis- 
led by  bad  advice  when  he  lost  the  DC. 
Home  Rule  dlschari^e  petition  on  the  House 
floor.  Each  man  was  deeply  Involved  In  the 
tactical  discussions  and  decisions  relating  to 
the  dramatic  events. 

And  Richard  NUon  Is  not  misled  by  bad 
advice,  or  unaware  of  what  his  closest  aides 
do.  R«a8onable  men  may  doubt  his  advance 
Involvement  in  the  DNC  Watergate  bugging 
and  burglary;  they  must  recognize  that  he 
would  have  been  unworthy  of  his  political 
success  If  he  were  not  deeply  Involved  In 
everything  that  foUowed  the  capture  of  the 
burglars  on  June  17,  1972 

Every  one  of  those  presidents  was  Inti- 
mately Involved  on  a  dally  basis  with  his 
closest  staff  members — and  those  members 
do  not  act  on  their  own  authority  in  matters 
Intimate  to  the  President  The  concept  of  a 
White  House  staff  is  that  a  President  is  en- 
titled to  a  group  of  people  whose  loyalty  runs 
only  to  him,  not  to  the  Congress  and  not  to 
constituent  pressure  groups  which  often  vie 
for  the  attention  of  cabinet  and  agency 
heads.  Even  granting  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  much  more  Involved  In  the  mlnutla  of 
American  government  than  Richard  Nixon, 
It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Richard  Nixon 
has  not  been  Involved  In  every  aspect  of  the 
Watergate  scandals  since  June  17  I  do  not 
believe  that  Ronald  Zlegler  or  Oerald  War- 
ren would  brief  the  press  without  clearing 
their  statements  with  Richard  Nixon  directly. 
My  own  hunch  would  be  that  an  analysis  of 
the  Presidential  logs  of  Mr  Nlxnn  would 
show  that  Mr.  Zlegler  or  Mr  Warren,  or 
whoever  was  doing  the  press  briefing  on  a 
particular  day,  checked  either  that  day  or 
the  night  before  with  Richard  Nixon  to  find 
out  what  to  tell  the  White  House  press  corps 
A  playing  of  each  day's  tapes  would  show 
the  President  much  more  aware  of  the  details 
of  what  his  press  secretaries  say  than  most 
citizens  realize 

This  Is  particularly  true  where  what  Is 
at  stake  is  the  very  continuation  of  Mr. 
NUon'8  Presidential  career  For  what  Water- 
gate and  Its  surrounding  events  Involve  Is 
Mr  Nixon's  place  In  history,  Mr  NUon's 
personal  reputation  and  whether  he  will  be 
convicted  of  a  crime  or  impeached,  remem- 
bered as  the  man  who  opened  the  door  to 
China  or  as  the  man  who  headed  the  most 
corrupt  administration  in  the  history  of  the 
free  world.  Even  White  House  aides  as  ap- 


parently trv.sied  as  Messrs  Haideman  and 
ErhUchman  would  not  be  p^nnltled  by  the 
President  to  deal,  on  their  own,  in  areas  as 
central  to  Mr.  Nixon's  personal  and  political 
life  and  reputation  as  those  Involved  In  the 
present  scandals. 

Prom  my  own  perspective  as  a  former  White 
House  aide.  If  the  press  is  to  be  criticized 
In  connection  with  its  reporting  of  these 
scandals,  it  Is  not.  as  Messrs  NUon  and 
Agnew  suggest,  because  it  has  been  careless 
In  printing  unverified  charges  It  is.  rather, 
because  of  Its  acceptance,  with  so  little 
skepticism,  of  the  myth  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
somehow  the  uninformed  victim  of  aides 
and  cabinet  officers  whose  political  enthu- 
siasm spilled  over  Into  criminality  yet.  this 
myth  defies  the  reality  of  Presidential  power 
and  the  personal,  political  and  historical  ton- 
bltlon  that  accompany  the  exercise  of  such 
power.  We  do  not  have  to  plow  through  the 
pages  of  "Six  Crises"  to  know  that  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  most  attendant  to  details  that  intimately 
affect  his  political  career.  One  need  not  work 
at  the  White  House  to  reach  that  conclusion 
about  any  President  who  served  there  One 
need  only  understand  human  nature,  politics 
and  fathers  who  are  bound  to  be  concerned 
about  what  their  children  think  about  them. 
Any  analysis  of  Impeachable  offenses  must 
be  made  against  this  background. 

IMPEACHABLE   OFTENSES 

Scholars  and  legislators  disagree  about 
what  actions  constitute  impeachable  offenses 
I>roposed  definitions  are  as  limited  eis  viola- 
tions of  federal  criminal  statutes  in  the 
course  of  official  duties  or  as  broad  as  Gerald 
Ford's  suggestion  that  an  impeachable 
offense  is  whatever  the  Congxe.ss  says  It  Is. 
My  own  reading  of  history  and  precedent 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  there  are  probably 
three  areas  of  Impeachable  offeiiies  against 
which  any  President  must  be  Judged: 

1.  'Violations  of  criminal  statutes. 

2.  FaUure  to  fulfill  his  constitutional  obli- 
gation faithfully  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  "preserve,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ' 

3.  Egregious  breach  of  the  public  trust  the 
President  owes  the  American  people. 

Criminal  laws  provide  the  narrowest 
standard — and  the  least  political  one — by 
which  a  potentially  Impeachable  President 
may  be  Judged.  Even  under  this  Ulmted  defi- 
nition of  "Impeachable  offenses,"  It  Is  patent 
nonsense  to  claim  that  there  Is  no  basis  for 
conducting  any  impeachment  Inquiry  with 
respect  to  Richard  Nixon.  Solely  on  the  basis 
of  sworn  testimony  and  essentially  uncon- 
tested news  reports,  there  is  ample  Justifica- 
tion for  a  healthy  suspicion  that  Richard 
NUon  has  violated  at  least  thirty-eight  fed- 
eral criminal  statutes. 

The  potential  violations  basically  fall  Into 
three  broad  categories:  personal  corruption 
and  fraud,  political  corruption,  and  obstruc- 
tions of  Justice.  The  specific  criminal  stat- 
utes relating  to  each  of  these  areas  must  be 
considered  In  the  context  of  four  basic  crim- 
inal sections  of  Title  18 — sections  2,  3,  4 
and  371: 

Section  2  defines  a  "principal  "  to  a  crime 
as  anyone  who  "commits  an  offense  against 
the  United  States,  or  aids,  abets,  counsels, 
commands.  Induces  or  procures  its  commis- 
sion" or  who  "willfully  ca\:ses  an  act  to  be 
done  which  If  directly  performed  by  him  or 
another  would  be  an   offense 

Section  3  defines  an  "accessory  after  the 
fact"  of  a  crime  as  one  who  "knowing  that 
an  offense  .  .  .  has  been  committed,  re- 
ceives, relieves,  comforts  or  assists  the  offen- 
der In  order  to  hinder  or  prevent  his  appre- 
hension, trial  or  punishment.  .  .  ," 

Section  4  provides  that  anyone  who,  "hay- 
ing knowledge  of  the  actual  commission  of  a 
felony  .  .  .  conceals  and  does  not  as  soon 
as  possible  make  known  the  same  to  some 


Judge  .  .  .'■  himself  commits  the  crime  of 
misprision  of  felony. 

Section  371  provides  that  "(llf  two  or 
more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit  any 
offense  against  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States  .  .  .  and  one  or 
more  of  such  persons  do  any  act  to  effect 
the  object  of  the  conspiracy, "  then  each  of 
the  coosplrators  Is  guilty  of  a  felony. 

These  four  basic  and  well-defined  statutes 
provide  the  framework  against  which  many 
of  the  actions  of  the  President  must  be 
Judged. 

PESSONAL     CORRtrPTION 

Mr.  NUon's  personal  financial  activities 
give  rise  to  strong  suspicions  of  possible 
violation  of  at  least  seven  additional  cr.m- 
Inal  statutes  Pour  of  the.se  statut.es  relate 
to  tax  fraud  and  tax  evasion,  three  relate 
to  the  conversion  of  government  property 
and    defraudlnc    the    United    States  - 

The  acts  which  give  .-Ise  to  the  suspicions 
are  in  large  measure  on  the  public  record: 
fli  the  tax  benefits  Mr  Nixon  derived  from 
the  alleged  donation  of  his  personal  papers 
raise  questions  as  to  the  timing  of  the  dona- 
tion, the  valuation  of  the  papers  and.  In- 
deed, whether  ot  not  a  gift  was  actuallv  made 
to  the  government,  after  all,  Mr  Nixon  never 
signed  a  deed  of  gift  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  never  formally  accepted  any 
gift;  (2)  the  possible  use  of  campaign  con- 
trlbutlor.s  for  personal  purposes  .for  ex- 
ample, the  »100.CX)0  in  cash  that  Howard 
Hughes  gave  to  Bene  Rebozo.  the  earlv  cash 
from  the  dairy  Industry,  and  the  rr.i;;ior.^  of 
dollars  m  cash  that  Sowed  among  Mr  Nlxci's 
personal  friends,  attorneys  and  Re-election 
Committee  aides),  (3'  the  Issues  relating  to 
whether  certain  Improvements  to  his  Kev 
BlscAyne  and  San  Clemente  properties  were 
justified  expenditures  of  public  funds  should 
have  been  reported  as  personal  income  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  or  constituted  conversion  of  U^  "gor- 
emment  property  tc  his  own  use;  i4i  the 
financial  transactions  by  which  he  acquired 
Key  Blscayne  and  San  Clemente  Ir.  the  first 
place,  and  whether  the  generous  loans  of 
Messrs.  Rebozo  and  Abplanalp  should  have 
been  reported  i  at  least  to  some  degree)  as 
Income  by  Mr.  NUon. 

POLmCAL   COP-KtrPTION 

Political  corruption  may  Involve  Mr,  Nixon 
in  an  additional  nineteen  criminal  statutes. 
In  the  area  of  election  corruption  alone,  we 
have  some  of  the  more  publicize^l  Watergate 
revelations  the  forged  Muskie  "Canuck" 
letter:  the  sexual  misconduct  letters  con- 
demning Senators  Humphrey  and  Jackson: 
the  Illegal  wiretapping  of  bt?mocratlc  Na- 
tional Committee  headquarters:  the  F>ol!tlcal 
slusi.  funds  which  may  have  been  created 
within  government  departments,  such  as  the 
1  million  dollar  fund  allegedly  earmarked  by 
Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans:  the  sen 
Ucltatlon  of  corporate  cainr>algn  contribu- 
tions from  any  number  of  large  companies 
and  government  contractors;  the  participa- 
tion lii  campaign  and  fund  raisnig  activities 
by  federal  government  employees  most 
notably  the  dual  role  of  Attorney  General 
and  de  facto  CREEP  Chairman  John  Mitchell: 
and.  in  an  appajent  attempt  to  cover-up 
these  activities  the  possible  filing  of  false 
reports  with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 

At  least  nine  criminal  statutes  are  involved 
In  this  election  area  alone  Some,  like  the 
prohibition  against  corporate  contributioiis 
have  been  on  the  books  for  moet  of  this 
century;  others  went  into  effect  with  the  new 
campaign  contribution  law."  Beyond  these 
matters  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Illegal  activities  of  the  NUon  Administration 
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(■rent  far  beyond  oorruptlng  th«  election  proc- 
ess lUelf .  Across  the  bro«d  spActrum  at  poli- 
tics hU  aides  and  agenu,  his  lawyers  and  ap- 
pointees have  been  accused  or  have  admitted 
on  the  public  record  the  commission  of  acts 
which    seem    on    their    face    to    constitute 
criminal    offensee.    There    are,    for    Instance, 
numerous  Instances  of  the  apparent  sale  and 
aitempted  sale  of  ambassadorial  poalUons  to 
the  highest  Didder.  So  blatant  has  the  cash 
market  in  ambassadorial  posts  become  that 
the    Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee 
today    routinely    demands    complete    revela- 
tion of  political  contributions  by  all  NUon 
nominees    Perhaps  the  most  notable  recent 
example  is  Mrs.  Ruth  Farkas.  who  was  named 
Ambassador    to    Luxemburg    after    pledging 
some  «300.000  to  Preslaent  Nixon's  campaign. 
$200,000  of  which   was  not  even  paid   until 
after  the  re-election  of  the  President,  at  a 
time    when    his    campaign    coffers    groaned 
under  a  substantial  surplus.  More  recently, 
there  have  been  reports  U>*t  CcrxMlius  Wit- 
ney   wsf    promised    the    ambassadorship    in 
Spain  In  return  for  a  »25O.0OO  contribution; 
when    the    ambassadorship    did    not    come 
through,     the    contrlbuilon     was    returned. 
There  Is  enough  evidence  for  an  examination 
of  the  relationship   between  campaign  con- 
tributors and  the  promise  of  appointment  or 
nomination  for  appointment  of   individuals 
to  a  host  of  other  government  poets  as  well. 

RAT 

Washington  abounds  with  sworn  testimony 
and  newspaper  storlco  about  contributions 
which  constitute  bribes  or  extortion  or  both, 
by  any  number  of  companies  or  industries 
who  critically  depend  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  most  notable  and  publicized  re- 
late, of  course,  to  the  cozy  treatment  of 
IT&T,  particularly  In  the  Presidential  ap- 
proval of  Its  Hartford  Insurance  merger.  Just 
as  ITiT's  Sheraton  Hotel  subsidiary  was 
promising  $400,000  to  the  1972  Republican 
Convention:  and  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  cash  and  other  contribu- 
tions provided  by  the  dairy  industry  Just  as 
Mr.  Nixon  was  raising  milk  price  support 
levels  and  changing  foreign  trade  regulations 
to  push  up  the  price  of  milk  and  Increase 
the  revenues  of  the  industry  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  other  questionable  activities  as 
well  where  the  public  record  provides  8\if- 
flclent  Information  to  Justify  a  healthy  sus- 
picion of  Illicit  Presidential  activity  even 
though  the  record  has  not  been  as  fully 
developed  as  It  has  with  respect  to  the 
IT&T  and  mUk  transactions.  Theae  activities 
include  the  Presidential  parole  of  former 
Teamsters  Union  president  James  Hoffa  and 
the  statements  by  representatives  of  Ash- 
land Oil.  Brantll  Airlines  and  others  that 
CREEP  Qnanctal  chairman  Maurice  Stans 
imposed  9100.000  quotas  In  his  politically 
avaricious  quest  for  a  960  million  campaign 
kitty 

At  least  five  additional  criminal  statutes 
may  have  been  violated  in  this  political  cor- 
ruption area  For  example.  It  Is  a  felony  to 
solicit  or  accept  anything  of  value  as  a  po- 
litical contribution  In  consideration  of  any 
promise  of  loduence  in  obtaining  a  federal 
;ob.  and  bribery  and  extortion  statutes  may 
!iave  been  violated  in  connection  with  many 
of  the  corporate  oontnbuttons.> 

CBIMINAL  CTVTL   BIGHTS   VIOLATIONS 

A  Wide  range  of  criminal  clvU  rights  viola- 
tions has  been  perpetrated  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Although  this  discussion  la  lim- 
ited to  speclflcaUy  crlmtnal  violations,  we 
should  not  forget  that  In  many  cases  viola- 
tions Involve  arrogant  abridgement  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  rights  of  every  American 
cltiren  to  be  free  from  unreasonable  searches 


and  seizures.  The  break-in  and  burglaries  of 
the  otnces  of  Daniel  EUsberg's  psychiatrist 
and  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and 
the  wiretapping  of  White  House  aides  and 
reporters  provide  the  most  offensive  known 
Incidents  of  civil  rights  violations.  But  there 
Is  every  indication  that  they  were  part  of  a 
much  larger  scheme:  we  may  well  not  yet 
have  closed  the  book  on  the  individual  liber- 
ties that  were  crushed  under  the  hobnailed 
boots  of  the  "plumbers." 

The  context,  of  course,  is  the  Recommenda- 
tion and  Decision  Memoranda  of  White 
House  staffer  Tom  Charles  Houston  and 
Richard  Nixon — the  Mein  Kampf  of  the 
Nixon  government.  The  following  excerpts 
from  iif.  Houston's  RecommendaUon  Memo- 
randum to  President  Nixon  are  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  what  happened  to  the 
Watergate  and  in  Los  Angeles: 
"O.  Mail  Coverage 
"Recommendation : 

"Restrictions  on  legal  coverage  should  be 
removed.  Also,  present  restrictions  on  covert 
coverage  should  be  relaxed  on  selected  targets 
of  .  .  .  Internal  security  Interests. 
Rationale : 

•  •  •  <  • 
'Covert  coverage   U  illegal   and  there  are 

serious  risks  Involved.  However,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  its  use  outweigh  Its 
risks. 

"D.  Surreptitious  Entry 
"Recommendation  : 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Also,  present  restrictions  should  be  mod- 
ified to  permit  selective  use  of  this  technique 
against  other  urgent  security  targets. 

"Rationale: 

"Use  of  this  technique  Is  clearly  Illegal;  It 
amounts  to  burglary.  It  Is  also  hlghlv  risky 
and  could  result  In  great  embarrassment  U 
exposed." 

On  July  15.  1970  Mr.  Houston  Issued  the 
Presidential  Decision  Memorandum  which 
reflected  Richard  Nixon's  personal  response  to 
these  recomm'!ndatlons.  a  response  verified 
by  Mr.  Nixon's  own  statement  of  May  22. 
1973.  The  relevant,  excerots  are: 

The  President  has  carefully  studied  the 
special  report  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Intelligence  (ad  hoc)  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing decisions: 
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"3.  Mall  Coverage 
"Restrictions  on  legal  coverage  are  to  be 
removed,  restrictions  on  covert  coverage  are 
to  be  relaxed  to  permit  use  of  this  technique 
on  selected  targets  of  priority  foreign  Intelli- 
gence and  Intemal  security  interests 
"4.  Surreptitious  Entry 
"Restraints   on    the    use    of   surreptitious 
entry  are   to  be  removed.  The   technique  Is 
to  be  used       .  against  other  urgent  and  high 
priority  Intemal  security  targets" 

Aside  from  the  ominous  nature  of  these 
papers  in  terms  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government,  and  aside  from  the  obvious  vio- 
lations of  state  criminal  felony  statutes  the 
Presidents  approval  countenanced  and  po- 
tentially set  In  motion,  there  are  profoundly 
serious  violations  of  federal  criminal  laws 
These  Include  18  VS.C  Section  241,  the  crim- 
inal clvU  righu  statute,  and  18  U8.C.  Sec- 
tion 2511.  ihe  antl-wlretapplng  statute,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  network  of  criminal  pro- 
visions designed  to  prevent  Interference  with 
and  protect  the  privacy  of  the  malls,  among 
them:  18  USC  Section  1701.  which  makes 
one  a  criminal  who  "knowingly  and  willfully 
obstructs  or  retards  the  passage  of  mall"- 
Section  1703.  which  makes  It  a  felony  to  take 
any  letter  out  of  the  post  office  "before  it 
has  been  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  It 
was  directed  with  design  to  .  .  pry  Into 
the  secrets  of  another  ";    and  Section 

1708.  which  makes  It  a  crime  for  a  Postal 
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Service  Officer  Improperly  to  detain,  delay  or 
c^>en  any  letter. 

oBaTBUcnoN  or  jdstici 
The  third  area  of  specific  criminal  activity 
by  the  President  relates  to  obstructions  of 
JusUce.  Each  day  brings  us  new  facts  about 
the  actions  of  the  President  in  this  area. 
But  there  is  already  reason  to  suspect  a 
variety  of  Presidential  actions  in  connection 
with  the  Investigation  relating  to  the  Water- 
gate break-In:  Presidential  actions  to  limit 
the  criminal  Investigations;  hush  money 
paid  to  defendants  to  plead  guilty;  the  sub- 
orning of  perjury  by  iJlx.  Magrud'er  and  the 
attempt  with  respect  to  Mr.  Sloan;  the  pres- 
sure of  any  number  of  witnesses  and  poten- 
tial prosecutors  to  Inhibit  any  number  of 
investigations  relating  to  Illegal  activities; 
and.  of  course,  the  attempt  to  seduce  Judge 
Matthew  Byrne  with  the  P.B.I.  Directorship. 
At  least  nine  additional  Federal  criminal 
statutes  are  involved  here  relating  to  ob- 
struction of  Justice,  the  making  of  false 
statements,  the  suborning  of  perjury  and  the 
removal  and  destruction  of  records  and  docu- 
ments.* 

PKRJtTBT 

It  Is  with  respect  to  the  suborning  of  per- 
jury   that    the    most    careful    Investigation 
should  be  made.  For  the  record  abounds  with 
examples    of   NUon    aides    and    cabinet    offi- 
cials who  may  have  committed  perjury  and 
who  have  certainly  made  statements  incon- 
sistent with  either  the  statements  or  records 
of  others.  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder  has  admitted 
perjury.  Hugh  Sloan  has  testified  that  he  was 
pressured  to  commit  perjury.  Richard  Kleln- 
dlenft   faces  possible  perjury  charges  stem- 
ming from  his  testimony  that  there  was  no 
White  House  pressure  on  him  with  regard  to 
tre  IT  &  T  case,  John  Mitchell   faces  pos- 
sible   perjury    charges    stemming    from    his 
sworn  testimony  that  he  never  discussed  the 
IT  4  T  case  with  the  P>resldent  and  that  he 
was  not  Involved  with  CREEP  until  he  left 
his  office  as  Attorney  General   Messrs.  Mitch- 
ell and  Maurice  SUns  have  been  Indicted  for 
perjury  In  the  Vesco  case  in  New  York.  John 
Erhllchman  has  been  charged   with  perjury 
for  hu  testimony  before  the  grand  Jury  In 
California.  The  testimony  of  Mr   Erhllchman 
and  hU  colleague  Mr.  Haldeman  before  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  presents  suffi- 
cient confilct   with   the  sworn  testimony  of 
others  to  subject   them   to  possible   perjury 
Indictments.   Secretary   of   Agriculture   Butz 
has  been   accused  of  perjury  in  cotmectlon 
with  his  wheat  deal  testimony  before  a  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee    Even  without  unraveling 
the  truth  about  the  White  House  tapes  this 
brief  recital  already  includes  Mr.  Nixon "s  two 
closest    asslstanu.    two    other    high    White 
House  aides,  and  at  least  three  of  his  cab! 
net  officers   As  for  Mr.  Nixon.  18  U.S.C    1  16'22 
provides  that  "whoever  procures  another  to 
commit  any  perjury  is  guUty  of  subornation 
of  perjury,  and  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
•2,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both" 

StrXKABT     OP     C»n«IJfAL     VIOLATIONS 

Thus,  there  Is  sufficient  evidence  to  Justify 
suspicion  of  the  violation  of  at  least  thirty- 
eight  criminal  statutes  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Many  of  those  statutes 
may  have  been  violated  more  than  once.  This 
alone  Is  sufficient  to  provide  the  basis  for 
articles  of  Impeachment  under  the  most  nar- 
row definition  of  the  term  "impeachable  of- 
fenses." but  there  are  other  activities  of  the 
President  which  bear  scrutiny  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  a  broader  and  political- 
ly realUtlc  definition  of  what  constitutes  an 
Impeachable  offense. 

PAtLTTXC    TO    ZTTCVTT.    LAWS 

Richard  Nixon,  by  hU  oath  and  by  the 
duties  imposed  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtas.  Is  required  faithfiUly   to  ex- 
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ecute  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  There 
are  repeated  Judicial  decisions  holding  that 
Mr,  Nixon  has  violated  that  duty.  The  most 
notable  and  publicized  Involve  the  Impound- 
ment of  funds  which.  In  practical  terms,  con- 
stitutes an  arrogant  refusal  to  execute  the 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  most  recent  deci- 
sion came  only  last  week  when  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Waddy  held  that  it  was  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  to  withhold  5380,000.- 
000  of  appropriated  funds  from  our  educa- 
tional Institutions.  Mr.  Nixon  was  also  held 
to  have  maintained  Howard  Phillips,  the 
former  OEO  Director,  in  office  Illegally  and 
was  accused  last  week  by  Senator  Proxmire 
of  holding  Acting  Attorney  General  Bork  In 
office  Illegally  beyond  the  thirty-day  statu- 
tory period.  There  is  no  question  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Involvement  here.  Indeed,  he  pub- 
licly, proudly  and  frequently  proclaims  his 
defiance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
with  each  new  Impoundment.  Moreover,  any 
arguments  that  In  the  early  days  of  his  Im- 
poundment orgy  Mr.  Nixon  thought  he  had 
the  legal  authority  to  take  these  actions  can 
be  given  little  credence  in  the  wake  of  (at 
last  count)  twenty-flve  court  decisions  hold- 
ing his  actions  to  be  illegal  and  unconitltu- 
tlonal. 

BSEACH    OP   PUBLIC   TRUST 

The  third  area  of  inquiry  Into  impeachable 
offenses  relates  to  the  breach  of  public  trust 
by  the  President.  There  are  well  defined 
analogies  In  the  law  of  trusts  concerning  the 
duties  of  trustees  and  the  grounds  for  their 
removal.  Thus,  for  example,  a  trustee  who 
converts  the  funds  of  a  trust  to  his  own  u.se 
may  be  removed.  Similarly,  a  trustee  who  lies 
to  or  defrauds  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust 
may  be  removed. 

It  Is  an  essential  element  of  the  public 
trust  a  President  holds  that  he  tells  the  truth 
to  the  American  people.  A  citizen  who  lies  to 
the  state  commits  a  felony,  the  felony  of  per- 
jury. It  Is,  of  course,  not  a  specifically  defined 
crime  for  the  state  to  He  to  Its  citizens. 
Indeed,  there  are  generally  acceptable  areas  of 
exaggeration  and  political  conmient  within 
which  public  officials  are  usually  given  wide 
latitude  In  communicating  with  the  citizens 
they  serve.  Thus,  polltlclana  In  election  cam- 
paigns and  Presidents  In  messages  to  the 
Congress  to  secure  legislation  often  exagger- 
ate the  performance  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected  In  their  promises  of  new  worlds  and 
new  cures.  To  the  extent  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
engaged  In  this  kind  of  political  dlalog-ue.  he 
Is.  of  course,  not  guilty  of  any  Impeachable 
offense. 

But  to  the  extent  that  he  has  gone  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  political  exaggeration, 
the  President  should  be  subject  to  Impeach- 
ment. ITius,  the  various  statements  about 
Cambodian  bombing  filed  by  Mr.  Nixon's  sub- 
ordinates at  his  direction  with  authorized 
oversight  committees  of  the  Congress  riparpd 
for  Top  Secret  Information  should  be  exam- 
ined carefully.  The  false  statements  of  his 
Press  Secretary  Mr.  aelgler  may  also  consti- 
tute grounds  for  Impeachment  and  the  Presi- 
dent's own  statements  to  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  subject  to  careful  scrutiny  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  as  well.  For 
the  standard  of  truth  required  by  the  Head 
of  State  In  dealing  -.vlth  the  citizens  he  serves 
should  be  at  least  as  high  as  the  standards 
applied  to  the  citizens  In  dealing  with  the 
state  that  serves  them. 

impsachmxnt:  imvkstigation  of  president 
Unlike  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee 
and  the  courts,  the  Inquiry  of  the  House  is 
not  directed  largely  or  primarily  at  Individual 
White  House  aides,  corporate  officials  or  cab- 
inet officers.  The  House  Inquiry  has  one  In- 
vestigatory subject:  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates.  In  this  connection,  the  per- 
formance of  the  constitutional  duty  of  the 
House  to  draft  articles  of  Impeachment  car- 


ries with  it  clear  and  unequivocal  authority 
to  obtain  documents  and  materials  that 
under  other  circumstances  might  be 
subject  to  claims  of  executive  privilege. 
Thus,  for  example,  tax  returns  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  would  otherwise  be  confidential 
must  be  scrutinized  by  the  Ho\ise  Committee 
to  determine  whether  the  President  has  com- 
mitted tax  fraud,  certainly  an  impeachable 
offense  under  any  definition  of  that  term. 
The  very  Issue  involved  in  the  Impeach- 
ment proceedlncs  is  the  extent  of  the  Presi- 
dents  personal  knowledge  and  willful  ac- 
tivity In  coanectlon  with  svn  array  of  crimes 
that  may  have  been  committed  by  his  aides 
(some  of  whom  have  already  coniessed  to 
criminal  activity)  and  his  cabinet  officers. 
The  duty  of  the  House  to  investigate 
its  Presidential  subject  carries  as  a  neces- 
sary corollary  the  authority  to  examine  the 
communications  between  the  President  and 
his  staff.  No  squirreling  of  Presidential  papers 
for  personal  protection  or  selected  release 
by  a  library  curator  Is  Justlf.ed  on  the 
grounds  of  executive  privilege  during  this  in- 
quiry, 

impeachmekt  qxtestion  must  be  addressed 
Impeachment  proceedings  are  not  likely  to 
be  short  and  they  will  test  the  singularly 
Impatient  attention  ^an  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Andrew  Johnson's  impeach- 
ment proceedings  "took  over  one  year  and 
Involved  two  Congresses.  But  to  say  that  the 
country  cannot  stand  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings over  an  extended  period  Is  to  say  that 
we  cannot  seek  the  truth,  much  less  face  It: 
that  we  cannot  pointedly  ask  and  candidly 
answer  the  question  whether  the  President 
has  committed  any  Impeachable  oHenses.  It 
Is,  sadly,  to  say  that  we  are  no  longer  strong 
enough  to  live  under  the  most  remarkable 
Constitution  ever  devised  by  man.  It  is  the 
stuff  of  a  weak  and  tired  people  who  are  so 
exhausted  by  democracy  that  they  prefer  to 
end  their  days  in  politically  hedonistic 
amorallty.  It  Is  the  stuff  of  a  tired  generation 
that  seeks  to  avoid  one  more  trauma  of  their 
own  even  if  that  Involves  betrayal  of  their 
trust  to  succeeding  generations.  And  this  Is 
the  most  Important  point. 

For  whether  Lord  Acton  overstated  his 
point,  history  clearly  teaches  us  that,  with- 
out exception,  power  creates  its  own  need 
and  desire  for  more  power  Every  White  House 
aide  can  testify  that  each  President  tAkes  the 
precedents  of  his  predecessors  in  the  exercise 
of  power  and  moves  to  the  next  step.  Some 
of  us  might  have  trouble  even  conjuring 
what  the  next  step  after  Nixon  might  be, 
but  there  is  one  person  who  will  figure  It 
out  If  Mr.  Nixon  leaves  office  without  re- 
proach— a  future  President  of  the  United 
States. 

FOOTNOTES 

'The  sp>eclfic  statutory  provisions  are: 

(1)  26  U.S.C.  §  7201:  "Any  person  who  wUl- 
fuUy  attempts  ...  to  evade  .  .  .  any  tax  .  .  . 
shall  ...  be  guilty  of  a  felony.  .  .  ." 

(2)  26  use.  §7203:  "Any  person  re- 
quired ...  to  pay  any  .  .  .  tax  .  .  .  who  will- 
fully falls  to  pay  with  .  .  .  tax  .  .  .  shall  ...  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  .  .  ." 

(3)  26  U.S.C.  5  7206:  "Any  person  who 
(1)  .  .  .  willfully  makes  and  subscribes, 
any  .  .  .  statement  .  .  .  under  the  penalties  of 
perjiu-y,  and  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be 
true  and  correct  .  .  .  shaU  be  guilty  of  a 
felony.  .  .  ." 

(4)  26  use.  5  7207:  "Ar.y  person  who  will- 
fully dells, IS  ,  .  .  any  statement  .  .  .  known 
by  him  to  be  fraudulent . . .  shall  be  fined  .  .  . 
or  Imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

(5)  18  U.S.C.  5  286:  ""Whoever  enters  Into 
any  .  .  .  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United 
States  ...  by  obtaining  .  .  .  payment  ...  of 
any  .  .  .  fraudulent  claim.  .  .  ." 

(6)  18  U.S.C.  5  287:  "Whoever  .  .  .  presents 
.  .  .  any  claim  upon  .  .  .  the  United  States  . . . 
knowing  such  claim  is  false.  .  .  ." 


(7)  1 8  U.S .C.  §  641:"  Whoever  embezzles  ..  . 
...  or  knowingly  converts  to  his  use  .  .  . 
any  .  .  .  thing  of  value  of  the  United  States 
.  .  .  shall  be  fined  ...  or  Imprisoned.  ..." 

=  The  specific  statutory  provisions  are: 

(1)  18  U.S.C.  5  595:  "Whoever,  being  a  per- 
son employed  In  any  administrative  position 
by  (any  government ),  in  connection  with 
any  activity  which  Is  financed  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United 
States,  .  .  .  uses  his  official  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  .  .  .  affecting  .  .  .  the  nomination 
or  the  election  of  any  candidate  for  (any  .  .  . 
federal  elective  office  (  shall  be  fined  ...  or 
Imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

(2)  18  U.8.C.  5  600:  "Whoever  .  .  .  promises 
any  employment,  contract  ...  or  other 
benefit,  provided  for  .  .  .  in  whole  or  In  part 
by  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special  con- 
sideration In  obtaining  such  benefit  ...  as 
consideration  .  .  .  for  any  political  activ- 
ity ..  .  shall  be  fined  ...  or  imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

(3)  18  U.S.C.  §603:  Whoever.  In  any  .  .  . 
building  occupied  In  the  discharge  of  official 
duties  by  any  (government  employee]  .  .  . 
solicits  or  receives  any  contribution  .  .  .  for 
any  political  purpose,  shall  be  fined  ...  or 
Imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

(4)  18  U.S.C.  5  610:  "It  Is  unlawful  for  any 
.  .  .  corporation  whatever  ...  to  make  a  con- 
tribution ...  In  connection  "with  any  election 
at  which  [a  federal  elected  official  Is]  to  be 
voted  for,  or  In  connection  with  any  prlmarr 
election  or  political  convention  ...  or  for  ar.y 
candidate,  political  committee  or  other 
person  to  accept  .  .  .  any  [such]  contribu- 
tion. .  .  ." 

(6)  18  U.S.C.  5  611:  "Whoever  ...  (a) 
entering  into  any  contract  with  the  United 
States  .  .  .  makes  ...  or  promises  .  .  .  any  . 
contribution,  to  any  political  party,  com- 
mittee, or  candidate  ...  or  ...  (b)  knowingly 
solicits  any  such  contribution  from  any  such 
person  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  ...  or  im- 
prisoned. .  . 

(6)  18  U.S.C.  5  612:  ""Whoever  wUlfully 
publishes  or  distributes  .  .  .  any  .  .  .  statement 
relating  to  .  .  .  any  person  who  has  publicly 
declared  his  Intention  to  seek  [federal  elec- 
tive office]  .  .  .  which  does  not  contain  the 
names  of  the  persons  .  .  .  responsible  .  .  .  shall 
be  fined  ...  or  Imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

(7)  18  US.C.  5  653:  '"Whoever,  being  a  dis- 
pensing officer  of  the  United  States  ...  In 
any  manner  converts  to  his  own  use  .  .  .  any 
public  money  entrusted  to  him  ...  Is  guilty 
of   embezzlement.  ..." 

(8)  18  U.S.C.  5  1001:  "Whoever  [in  any 
matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States)  .  .  .  willfully  falsifies,  conceals  or 
covers  up  ...  a  material  fact,  os  makes  any 
false  .  ,  .  statements.  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  uses  any 
false  .  .  .  document  knowing  the  same  to 
[be  false]  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  ...  or  im- 
prisoned. .  .  ." 

(9)  18  U.S.C.  5  2511.  which  prohibits  the 
Interception  and  disclosure  of  wire  or  oral 
communlcat  ions . 

'  The  specific  statutory  provisions  are: 
(1)  18U.S.C.  5  201:  "(b)  "Whoever  .  .  .  cor- 
ruptly gives,  offers  or  promises  any  thing  of 
value  to  any  public  official  .  .  .  with  Intent — 
(1)  to  Infiuence  any  crfficlal  act  (or) 
(c)    Whoever,   being   a   public   official  .  .  . 
corruptly  .  .  .  solicits  [or]  accepts  .  .  .  any- 
thing of  value  ...  in  return  for: 

( 1 )  being  Infiuenced  In  his  performance 
of  any  official  act 

Shall  be  fined  ...  or  imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

(2)  18  US.C.  5  203  "(a)  Whoever  .  .  re- 
ceives .  .  .  or  .  .  solicits  any  compensa- 
tion for  any  services  .  .  . 

(2)  at  a  time  when  be  Is  an  officer  ...  of 
the  United  States  .  .  . 

in  relation  to  any  proceeding  .  .  .  for  a 
. . .  contract  [or] 

(b)  Whoever,  knowingly  .  .  .  promises 
any  compensation  for  any  such  services  .  .  . 
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Shall  be  flned  ...  or  ImprUoned.  .  .  ." 

(3)  18  n^C.  iiaiO  and  311.  which  deal 
with  soliciting,  offering  or  accepUng  anything 
of  value  'either  as  a  political  contrtbuUon, 
or  for  personal  emolument."  in  consideration 
of  any  "promise"  of  "influence"  In  obtaining 
a  federal  job 

(4)  18  V3.C.  (599:  "Whoever,  being  a 
candidate.  .  promises  .  .  .  the  appoint- 
ment, or  ...  his  Influence  ...  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  person  to  any  public  or 
private  poeltlon  ...  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing his  support  .  .  .  shall  be  flned  .  .  . 
or  Imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

See  also  US  C  5  5  600  (promise*  of  any- 
thing provided  by  Act  of  Congreae) .  610  (cor- 
porate campaign  contributions),  and  611 
( government  contractor  contributions) .  cited 
earlier. 

•The  specific  statutory  provisions  are 

(1)  18  US.C.   11503:   "Whoever  corrupUy. 
or  by  threat*  .  .     endeavors  to  Influence 
any  witness  ...  or  any  .  .  .  Juror,  or  officer 

.  .  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  ...  in 
the  discharge  of  hU  duty  ...  or  corruptly  or 
by  threaU  or  force  .  endeavors  to  Influence, 
obstruct,  or  impede,  the  due  administration 
ot  Justice,  shall  be  fined  ...  or  Imprisoned 

(2)  18  VS.C.  i  1505:  "Whoever  corruptly 
or  by  threat*  or  force  .  .  .  endeavors  to  In- 
fluence,   intimidate,   or   Impede   any  Tr-.'nesfi 

.  .  In  connection  with  any  Inquiry  or  Inves- 
tigation being  had  by  either  House  or 
Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force  . 
endeavors  to  Influence,  obstruct,  or  Impede 

.  .  the  due  and  proper  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Inquiry  under  which  such  Inquiry  or  In- 
vestigation Is  being  had  by  either  House 

Shall    be   flned  or   Imprisoned 

(3)  18  use.  J  1610:  "(a)  Whoever  wui- 
.'lUly  endeavors  by  means  of  bribery  mls- 
'epresentation.  Intimidation,  or  force  or 
•hreats  thereof  to  obstruct,  delay,  or 
prevent  the  communication  of  Informa- 
•lon  relating  to  a  violation  of  any  criminal 
statute  of  the  United  States  by  any  person 
to  a  criminal  Investigator; 

• 
Shall   be  fined   .   .      or  imprisoned 
(41    18   use     I  1018:    "Whoever,    being   a 
public  officer     .  .  authorized  by  any  law 
to^  .      ijlve  a  .  .  .  writing,  knowingly  makes 
ind  delivers  as  true  such  a     .  ,  writing   con- 
-alnlng  any  statement  which  he  knows  to  be 
.iilse.  In  a  case  where  the  punishment  there- 
of is  not  elsewhere  expressly  provided  by  law 
shall  be  flned        or  Imprisoned 

•  See  also  18  US  C   J  1001.  the  basic  statute 
^n  false  statements,  above  ) 

(5)     18    use.    J  1621:    "Whoever,    having 
aken  an  oath  that  he  wUl  testify 

•ruly         willfully  and  contrary  to  such  oath 
wf*!  J""    ^^^^ribc"    any    material    matter 
which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true  Is  guilty 
of  perjury,   and  shall.  be  flned  or 

Imprisoned  .       " 

(6>  18  use  J  1822:  "Whoever  procures 
another  to  commit  any  perjury  is  guUty  of 
subornation  of  perjury,  and  shaU  be  fined 
...  or  Imprisoned 

(7)  18  use  »  1633:  "Whoever  under  oath 
In  any  proceeding  before  or  ancillary  to  any 
court  or  prand  Jury  of  the  United  States 
knowingly  makes  any  false  materUI  declara- 
tion .       shai;  be  fined         or  imprisoned 

(c)  An  indictment  or  Information  for  vio- 
lation of  this  section  alleging  that,  in  any 
proceedings  before  or  ancillary  to  any  court 
or  grand  Jury  of  the  United  States,  the  de- 
fendant under  oath  has  knowingly  made  two 
or  more  declarations,  which  are  Inconsistent 
ta  the  degree  that  one  of  them  U  necessar- 
lly  false,  need  not  specify  which  declipatlon 
u  false  If — 

<1)  each  declaration  was  material  to  the 
pol-.t  In  question,  and 

(2)  each  declaration  was  made  within  the 
period  of  the  statute  of  limitations  for  the 
offense  charged  under  this  section 


In  any  prosecution  under  thU  section,  the 
falsity  of  a  declaration  set  forth  In  the  Indict- 
ment or  Information  shaU  be  established  suf- 
fllcent  for  conviction  by  proof  that  the  de- 
fendant while  under  oath  made  Irreconcil- 
ably contradictory  declarations  material  to 
the  point  In  question  In  any  proceeding  be- 
fore or  anclUsLTy  to  any  court  or  grand  Jury. 
It  ShaU  be  a  defenae  to  an  Indictment  or  In- 
formation made  pursuant  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  thla  subsection  that  the  defendant 
at  the  time  he  made  each  declaration  be- 
lieved the  declaration  was  true." 

(8)  18UJ3.C  |2g71:  "(a)  Whoever  wUlfuUy 
and  unlawfully  conceals,  removes  or  destroys 

any  .  thing,  filed  or  deposited  .  .  . 
In  any  public  office.  .  .  shall  be  flned  .  .  or 
Imprisoned  .  . 

(b)  Whoever,  having  the  custody  of  any 
such  .  .  thmg.  wUlfuUy  and  unlawfully  con- 
ceals, removes  ...  or  destroys  the  same,  shall 
be  fined  ...  or  Imprisoned    .  ." 

(9)  18  use.  i  2232:  "Whoever,  before,  dur- 
ing or  after  seizure  of  any  property  by  any 
person  authorized  to  make  searches  and  sei- 
zures. In  order  to  prevent  the  seizure  or  se- 
curing of  any  goods  ...  by  such  person.  .  .  . 
destroys,  or  removes  the  same.  ahaU  be  fined 
...  or  Imprisoned     .  .  " 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford>.  for  November  29 
to  December  8.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness 

Mr.  Pirns  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  November  30.  1973,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness In  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr  Railsback.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK.  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 3. 

( The  following  Member  ( at  the  request 
of  Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada '  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Boccs)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLrF.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(Th?  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HicKS).  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr  Pf(juA.  for  5  minutes,  tcday. 

Ms.  AazvG.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE»,IARKS 

,  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to : 

Mr.  Brooks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Brademas,  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  bodi-  of  the  Record,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  cost  $888.25. 

(The  following  Members    (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada.)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  McKiNNEY. 
Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Wydlbr  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McCloskey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Oilman  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  HuBER. 
Mr  Cederberg. 
Mr.  HocAN  tn  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LujAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BoGos)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  Harrington  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Brinkley. 
Mr.  Bolling. 
Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr   Rarick  in  three  Instances. 
Mr    Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  McFall. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Ichord. 
Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Cotter  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.   MiLFORD. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  In  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hicks  I .  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  South- 
eastern University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

S.  1836  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  American  Hos- 
pital of  Parts'",  approved  January  30.  leiS  (37 
Stat.  654);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: and 

S.  3441  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Ptebru- 
ary  34,  1936,  Incorporating  the  American  War 
Mothers,  to  permit  certain  stepmothers  and 
adoptive  mothers  to  be  members  of  that  or- 
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ganlzatlon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday.  November  30,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
conimunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1586.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmltimg  a 
listing  of  contract  award  dates  for  the  p>erlod 
November  15,  1973,  to  February  15,  1974,  pur- 
suant to  10  UJ3.C.  139;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

1587.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1588.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  map,  "Major  Natural  Oas  Pipelines,  June 
30,  1973";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HR.  11441.  A  bill  to  postpone  the 
Implementation  of  the  Head  Start  fee  sched- 
ule. (Rept.  No.  93-671) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  CCTLVER;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  on  the  Overseas  Prtvate  Invest- 
ment Corporation  (Rept.  No.  93-672).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BINGHAM:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  of  special  study  mission  to 
southern,  east,  and  west  Africa  (Rept.  No. 
93-673).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Commute  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  on  data  and  analysis  concerning 
the  posslbUlty  of  a  U.S.  food  embargo  as  a 
response  to  the  present  Arab  oU  boycott 
(Rept.  No.  93-674) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALBY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9492.  A  blU  to  designate 
the  Chattooga  River  In  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-675).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJi.  11646  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Preserve  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  PubUc 
WorkB.  H-R.  11372.  A  bUl  to  conserve  energy 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 


fense Highways,  with  amendment  ,Rept.  No. 
93-677 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  11565.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  cer- 
tain buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds 
utilize  the  best  practicable  technology  for 
the  cor-servatlon  and  use  of  energy;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-678).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  Joint  Resolution  736.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  a  feasibility  study 
and  to  accept  a  gift  from  the  U.S.  Caplto'l 
Historical  Society  (Rept  No  93-679)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  1776  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  93-680)  Referred 
to  the  C'.mmlitee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  1901.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  20,  1963,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
construction  of  mint  buildings.  (Rept.  No. 
93-681 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
EscH) : 
H.R.  11658.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  make  grants  to  Elsen- 
hower College  and  the  Rayburn  Library;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  11659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Secujlty  Act  to  require  the  provision 
of    certain    protective    services    under    State 
plans    for   aid    to    families    with    dependent 
children   and   for  child-welfare   services;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  COHEN   (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
derson   of    Illinois.    Mr.    Maetin    of 
North    Carolina.    Mr.    Robinson    of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Gtjde,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
McKiNNTT.   Mr.   Thompson   of  New 
Jersey,   Mr.   Lott,   Mr.   MrrcHELt,   of 
New     York,     Mr.      Stzelman,     Mr. 
MoAKixY,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
To  WELL  of  Nevada,  and  Mrs.  Hecklxb 
of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.R.   11660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encoxu-aee  greater 
conservation  of  energy  In  home  heating  and 
cooling  by  providing  an  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  expenditures  made  for  more  effective 
insulation  and  heating  equipment  in  residen- 
tial structures;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  11661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  communication 
services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of 
the  State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  11662.  A  bin  to  encotirage  Increased 
use  of  public  transit  systems  by  amending 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  credit  agatast  individual  Income  taxes  for 
funds  expended  bv  a  taxpayer  for  payment 
of  public  transit  fa.'es  from  his  or  her  resi- 
dence to  his  or  her  place  of  employment  and 
from  his  or  her  place  of  employment  to 
his  or  her  residence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
Hil.  11663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  communication 


services  shall  not   apply   to  the   amount   of 
the  State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  serv- 
ices; to  the  Commltee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 

HJi.  11664.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration    Act     of     1989.     to     provide     a 
formula  to  control  the  exports  of  w.'ieat.  soy- 
beans, and  corn  from  the  United  States,  and 
for   other   p\irposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   OILMAN: 
■     H.R.  116C5    A  bin  to  establish  a  temporary 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  domestically 
extracted   crude   oil   products,   or  equipment 
used   In  extracting   crude   oil:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   (X3NZALEZ : 

H.R  11666  A  bill  to  provide  for  U.S  par- 
ticipation in  increases  In  the  Ordinary  Cap- 
ital and  Special  Funds  resotirces  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  HUDNUT: 

H.R.  11667.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations  to 
review  services  covered  tuider  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr,  HUNT: 
H.R.  11668  A  bill  to  further  the  conduct  of 
research,  development,  and  commercial  dem- 
onstrations in  geothermal  energy  technol- 
ogies, to  direct  the  Nailona:  Science  Founda- 
tion to  fund  basic  and  applied  research  re- 
lating to  geothermal  er^ergy,  and  to  direct  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  a  progrsim  of  de.Tionstra- 
tlons  In  technologies  for  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  geothermal  resources  Including  hot 
dry  rock  and  geopressured  fields;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr,  KUYKEXDALL: 
H.R.  11669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  provide 
for  the  extension  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  said 
Foreign  Commerce.  - 
By  Mr.  LUJAN:' 
HR.  11670.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Miners' 
Hospital  In  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  a  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  to  be  known  as  the  "Miners' 
Rehabilitation  and  Medical  Hospital";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MARAZITI : 
H.R.  11671.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  avaUabll- 
Ity  of  urgently  needed  mortgage  credit  for 
the  financing  of  housing  and  other  purjKjees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  11672.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NTX: 
H.R.  11673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an   American  Folk  Life   Center 
In   the  Library   of   Congress,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  11674.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Itemized  deduction  for  the  use  of  a 
passenger  automobile  In  a  carpool;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

HJl.  11675.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemption 
of  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  Income  re- 
ceived by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  system  If  the  tax- 
payer Is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  PATTEN: 
H.R.  11676  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  asstire  the  safety  and 
effectlveneee  of  medical  devices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  BOB: 

HJl  11877  A  bill  to  Insure  th«t  carUln 
buUdlngs  flnanced  wltto  FMenU  fund*  utUlw 
the  b«8t  practicable  tachnology  for  U»e  con- 
ser7»Uon  and  um  of  energy;  to  tbe  ComnUt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  ST  OKRMAIN: 
HR.  11678.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  195a.  to  prohibit  bank 
holding  companlea  from  owning  or  control- 
Ung  shares  of  building  and  loan,  savings 
and  loan,  and  homestead  associations  and 
cooperative  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr   STAOOKHS: 
HR.    11879.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  to  oon- 
tlnue   to   admit   and   treat,    without   charge, 
persons   at  facUlUea  of   the   PubUc   Health 
Service  for  purposes  of  study:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina: 
HJt   U680.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  President 
to    halt    all    ezporu    of    gasoline,    dlstuiate 
fuel  oU.  and  propane  gas  unui  he  determines 
that  no  shortage  of  such  fuels  exists  in  the 
United  States:   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr   WALSH  (for  himself.  Mr   D*n- 
axsoN.   Mr    PiTsn.   Mr    Fish,   Mr. 
Ranocl.  Mr    BiAcci.  Mr   Hobton.  Mr. 
OiLM.^N.    Mrs.    Chisholm.    and    Mr. 
MrrcwKLL  of  New  York)  : 
HJl,  11681    A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title   38.    United    States    Code,    to   authorize 
additional  payments  to  eligible  veterans  to 
partially  defray  the  cost  of  tuition;    to  th« 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr   WINN 
H  R  11882  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  construct  the  CTlnton 
Parkway,  in  Douglas  County.  Kans.;   to  tha 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
HR.   11683.  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate   cerUln    functions    of    the    Federal 
Government  In  a  new  Energy  Research  and 
Development   Administration   and   In   a  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission  in  order  to  promot« 
more    efficient    management   of    such    func- 
tions;    to    the    Committee    on    Oovernment 
Operations. 

By  Mr  WYMAN: 
HR.  11684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
nunlstratlon  Act  of  1969.  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  oU  from  the  United  States  untu  the 
President  determines   that   oU    is   no   longer 
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In  short  supply;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr  ZWACH: 
HR.  11685  A  bUl  to  amend  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  communication 
services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of 
the  State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  serv- 
ices, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  SKUBITZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ECKR.UU>T)  : 

HJ.  Res.  834.  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing Increased  production  of  petroleum  from 
the  Elk  HUls  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  for 
national  defense  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  STAOOKRS: 
H.J.  Res.  835.  A  joint  resolution  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  organize  and   hold   an 
International  conference  In  the  United  States 
In  fiscal  year  1974  and  authorize  an  appro- 
priation   therefor;     to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  YOUNO  of  Alaska: 
BJ.  Res.  836   Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  January  21.  through  Januarj'  27, 
1974.  as    "National  Snowmoblllng  Week"",   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     H^ERT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brat.    Mr.    Paicx    of    Illinois.    Mr 
AaiNDS.  Mr  FtSHxa,  Mr.  Boa  Wimon. 
Mr  Bcwnxtt.  Mr  OtraaBi.  Mr.  Stkat- 
TOM.  Mr   Kino,  Mr    Pna,  Mr.  Dick- 
INSOK.   Mr.    IcHoaD.   Mr.    Hunt.   Mr 
NKDzr.  Mr  WKrreHTmsT.Vr  Raicdali.. 
Mr.  YOTTWO  of  Florida,  Mr    Chaklcs 
H.  Wti.soN  of  CallfomU.  Mr   Spxnce. 
Mr  Legcett.  Mr.  Powxix  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Paici:  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Whtt*: 
H.   Con    Res    386    Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  concurrence  of  the  Congress 
In  naming  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier  CVN-70   as   the   US  S.   Carl    Vinson;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HZBERT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
B«at.  Mr.  "TacKN.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
ARusntoNc,  Mr  Brinkixt.  Mr. 
OBaiXN,  Mr  MoixoHAJ*.  Mr.  Bearo 
Mr.  DAjf  Dantxl.  Mr.  MrrcRnx  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Moi*Too»tKaT.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  RnrNXLs.  Mr  Robcxt  W. 
Dktrau  Jb..  Mr.  Aapu*.  Mr.  Dkllums. 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Joma  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mrs. 
.): 
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H  Con.  Res.  387.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  ex- 
pressing the  concurrence  of  the  Congress  In 
naming  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier CVN-70  as  the  U.3.S.  Corl  Vinson:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  "TRKKN   (for  hlmeeU,  Mr.  H<- 
BEBT,  and  Mr.  BAUitA^j  ; 
H.  Con.  Res.  388.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating  to   the   US.   fishing   industry;    to  the 
Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr    WOLFF: 
H.    Con.    Res    389.    Concurrent    resolution 
providing  a  cutoff  of  VB.  goods  to  nations 
engaged  in  oil  embargo  to  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr    MARAZITI: 
H  Res  722   Resolution  to  seek  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  and  to  continue  to  supp<M^  Is- 
rael's deterrent  strength  through  transfer  of 
Phantom   aircraft   and    other    military   sup- 
plies; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr 
Maoioak,  and  Mr.  Hogan)  : 
H  Res.  723,  Resolution  to  seek  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  and  to  continue  to  support  Is- 
rael's deterrent  strength  through  transfer  of 
Phantom  aircraft  and  other  military  supplies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOIJ^: 
HR.  11686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlene 
Pyle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  ISx.  ROSENTHAL 
HJEl.    11887.   A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Oer- 
schwln   W.   Newman;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGOERS: 
HR,    11688.    A    bill    for   the  relief  of  Dr 
Roberto  DeOcampo  and  his  wife  Sandra;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XX LI. 

367,  "The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petlUon 
of  Governor  Sherman  W,  Trlbbltt  and  other 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  relative 
to  servicemen  missing  in  action  In  South- 
east Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Porelmi 
Affairs, 
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DR   ROBERT  D.  DRIPPS:  A  TRIBUTE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PIJVN8TLVANU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  29.  1973 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President,  on 
Thursday.  November  1.  Philadelphia 
newspapers  carried  obituaries  of  two  of 
America's  most  distinguished  physicians. 
Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  and  Dr.  Robert 
D  Drlpps. 

Dr.  White,  a  world  famous  cardiolog- 
ist, needs  no  Introduction  from  me.  He 
was  Justly  honored  around  the  world  for 
his  research  and  teaching  about  the 
heart.  Few  medical  men  in  history  have 
received  the  well  deserved  recognition 
that  he  won  No  doubt  some  of  his  fame 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  field  of  ex- 
pertise was  one  which  aiTecta.  sooner  or 
later,  so  many  of  us 


Dr,  Drlpps.  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
pioneer  In  a  field  of  much  less  popular 
Interest — anesthesiology.  In  1942.  he  was 
the  only  anesthesiologist  on  the  stafT  of 
the  Hosiptal  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania By  1949,  he  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  separate  department  of 
anesthesiology  within  the  medical 
school,  and  was  named  department 
chairman 

In  1967.  u  grant  to  the  university 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
first  research  training  center  in  anes- 
thesiology In  the  country.  It  was  estab- 
lished as  a  model  for  other  such  cen- 
ters, to  be  funded  by  the  Oovernment.  to 
help  Improve  the  quality  and  safety  of 
patient  care  through  a  better  imder- 
standlng  of  the  interaction  of  drugs  and 
anesthetics, 

Dr  Drlpps  was  co-author  of  the  fore- 
most text  in  his  field,  and  the  author  of 
more   than    100   scientific   articles,    Hla 


abilities  were  recognized  in  many  quar- 
ter,^, and  he  was  the  recipient  of  many 
awards.  He  was  a  former  chairman  of 
the  National  Research  Council's  Sub- 
committee on  Anesthesiology  and  of  the 
World  Health  Organization's  Scientific 
Oroup  on  the  Evaluation  of  New  Drugs, 

In  1972,  Dr  Drlpos  accepted  the  post 
of  vice  president  for  health  affairs  at 
the  Unlverlsty  of  Pennsylvania,  In  this 
capacity,  he  had  broad  responsibilities 
for  the  university's  health  facilities  and 
teaching  programs.  In  that  same  year, 
because  of  his  Interest  in  drugs  and  pa- 
tient care,  he  became  concerned  about 
evidence  that  thl,«;  coimtry  was  losing  its 
leadership  In  drug  research  and  devel- 
opment. He  asked  21  of  his  distinguished 
colleagues  from  around  the  country  to 
help  him  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration this  concern.  His  goal  was 
to  help  our  country  improve  Its  system 
of  drug  development. 
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His  courage  and  initiative,  I  am  sure, 
will  set  an  example  for  his  colleagues 
and  will  hopefully  prove  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  who  follow  him  in  these 
efforts.  His  willingness  to  take  action 
when  he  considered  the  action  necessary 
to  serve  the  public  interest  will  be  long 
remembered. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
first  and  last  of  a  series  of  letters  which 
Dr.  Drtpps  wrote  to  the  Congress  and  the 
FDA  on  behalf  of  his  distinguished  com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  24,  1973. 
Hon.  Alexander  Schviidt. 
CommissloneT   of  Food   and   Drugs,   Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  Schmidt:  As  you  know, 
a  group  of  us  in  academic  medicine  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  future  of  drug 
development  and  regulation  In  this  country. 
We  have  spoken  to  members  of  Congress  and 
the  FDA  of  the  need  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  IND/NDA  process.  One  basis  for 
our  concern  can  be  seen  In  three  Important 
areas:  1)  "The  drug  lag — I.e.  the  extent  to 
which  Important  drugs  are  available  overseas 
and  not  available  here.  2)  The  drop-out  rate 
of  compounds  which  get  lost  In  the  IND/ 
NDA  process.  3)  Evidence  of  loss  of  VS 
leadership  In  drug  research. 

Dr.  Charles  Edwards  recognized,  as  FDA 
Commissioner,  the  need  to  improve  regula- 
tory assessment.  In  a  sp>eech  last  December 
13.  he  specifically  recommended  certain  steps 
be  taken. 

Although  we  realize  the  difficulty  involvea 
In  creating  the  kind  of  advisory  committees 
Dr.  Edwards  has  In  mind,  namely,  thos^ 
which  would  literally  follow  a  compoun'. 
through  the  IND/NDA  process,  we  hope  that 
his  recommendations,  as  well  as  our  suggee- 
tlons  at>out  them,  can  be  put  Into  effect 
soon. 

We  were  encouraged  to  read  on  the  occa- 
sion of  your  taking  otllce  that  while  you 
believe  In  the  need  for  regulation  for  public 
safety,  you  will  be  looking  at  the  balance 
between  regulation  and  the  need  to  avoid 
Inhibiting  R&D.  This  question  of  maximiz- 
ing benefit  to  patients  has  been  the  central 
concern  of  our  group. 

We  have  also  been  encouraged  to  see  tiiat 
In  the  last  two  months  FDA  has  cleared  sev- 
eral Important  compounds  which  have  long 
been  available  overseas.  We  would  like  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  timing  of  these 
FDA  actions  supports  our  belief  that  the  US, 
has  fallen  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
these  fo\ir  compounds,  the  average  time  be- 
tween NDA  submission  and  approval  In  the 
U.S.  was  almost  five  years  Also,  on  the  aver- 
age, they  were  Introduced  Into  the  VS.  al- 
most eight  years  after  being  Introduced  In 
Britain.  We  suspect  that  the  delays  seen  with 
these  compounds  are  not  Isolated  cases  but 
confirm  the  existence  of  a  real  drug  lag.  It 
Is  also  significant  to  note  that  these  four 
compounds  originated  with  foreign  owned 
firms  and  were  Initially  marketed  In  foreign 
countries. 

While  an  International  comparison  such  as 
this  enables  us  to  define  performance  of  the 
U.S,  In  relative  terms,  there  remains  the 
more  fundamental  and  difficult  question  of 
measuring  the  absolute  Impact  of  excessively 
conservative  regulatory  policies  on  the 
process  of  drug  development  at  all  levels. 
How,  for  example,  have  FDA  regulatory  pol- 
icy and  action  affected  the  entry  rate  or  the 
drop-out  rate  of  potential  new  therapeutic 
agents  in  the  IND/NDA  stages? 
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No  one  knows  how  many  potentially  use- 
ful compounds  are  bogged  down  In  the  IND 
process  or  are  discarded  even  before  this 
phase  of  development.  The  U.S.  public  is 
clearly  experieucliig  a  delay  in  benefits  but 
It  may  be  experiencing  a  totAl  loss  of  po- 
tential benefits  which  might  have  come  from 
comp>ounds  that  fur  one  reason  or  another 
are  lost  by  the  wayside  The  contribution  of 
regulatory  behavior  to  such  attrition  is  an 
Important  area  deserving  immediate  study. 
.\dmlttedly.  evidence  of  loss  in  .eadershlp 
In  drug  research  is  fragmeniary.  but  we  see 
certain  symptoms  which  give  us  grave  con- 
cern. For  example,  based  on  the  most  recent 
figures  available  the  UK,  ;nd::stry  has  been 
increasing  its  R&D  expenditures  at  the  rate 
of  17""--.  the  Japane.M"  22'  Sweden  13  5c>. 
and  U.S.  owned  compinips  lev<;  than  10%. 
In  all  probability,  the  US  increase  Is  taken 
up  Just  by  Inflation  and  by  the  need  for 
retestlng  old  products  rather  than  the  search 
for  totally  new  products.  Further  evidence 
of  this  static  condition  of  drug  R&D  In  this 
country  Is  reflected  In  RA-D  manpower,  which 
has  not  Increased  In  the  last  four  years. 
Comparable  data  Is  not  yet  available  for 
foreign  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Sweden,  whose  R&D  manpower  has  Increased 
at  the  rate  of  9'v  over  the  last  five  years,  a 
rate  comparable  to  the  U.S.  In  the  mld- 
1960"8. 

It  Is  also  no  secret  that  a  number  of  com- 
panies are  doing  more  and  more  of  their 
clinical  development  overseas.  Richard  Fur- 
laud,  President  of  Squibb.  Is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows In  the  September  6  Issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record:  ".  .  .  Squibb  can  re- 
duce the  cost  and  delay  of  introducing  a 
drug  In  the  US.  by  bringing  it  to  foreign 
markets  first.  Prolixin  Decanoate  was  devel- 
oped In  the  VS..  but  Its  usefulness  In  the 
treatment  of  schizophrenia  was  proved  In 
Britain." 

One  of  our  largest  firms  Is  rei>orted  to  have 
discontinued  most  of  Its  Phase  I  studies  In 
this  country  In  favor  of  doing  them  abroad. 
And  another  firm.  Cutter  Laboratories,  an- 
nounced that  It  is  stopping  all  drug  research 
due  to  ""today's  research  and  regulatory  en- 
vironment."" 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  our 
concern  and  why  we  went  to  the  Congress  In 
the  first  Instance  almost  two  years  ago  and 
asked  for  a  study  and  review  of  the  entire 
drug  development  and  regulatory  process. 

We  recognize  that  you  have  Just  assumed 
your  new  responsibilities,  but  we  also  want 
you  to  know  of  our  continuing  Interest  and 
of  our  willingness  to  help  In  any  way  we  can. 
Respectfully. 
Robert  D.  Drlpps.  M,D,.  Chairman.  Rob- 
ert F.   Bradley,    MD,   Eueene   Braun- 
wald.  M.D.,  Julius  H.  Comroe.  Jr,.  M,D.. 
Michael   E.  DeBakey,  MX),,  James     E, 
Eckenhoff ,  M.D,. 
Edward   D.   Prels,   M,D..   Alfred   Oilman. 
PhD.,   Nathan    8.    Kline.    M.D.    Louis 
Lasagna.   M.D..   Sherman      M.   Mellln- 
koff.  M.D..  Walter  Modell,  M.D.,  John 
Oates,  M.D,, 
Irvine  H,  Page,  MD,.  E,  M.  Papper.  MD.. 
Burtrum   C.    Shlele.   M.D .    Robert   W. 
Wllklns,  M.D.,  William  R.  Wilson,  MD., 
Robert  I.  Wise,  M.D,,  PhD,,  George  D, 
Zuldema,  MD. 


Hon,  Path.  G.  Rogers. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington  DC 

Dear  Mr  Rogers:  We.  the  undersigned, 
are  or  have  tieen  engaged  in  medical  practice 
or  medical  research  and  are  therefore  deeply 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  human 
therapeutics.  For  this  reason,  we  are  In- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  present  drug 
regulatory  system  and  Its  effect  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  the  development  of 
new  drug  therapy. 
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We  have  concluded  that  the  procedures 
by  which  new  drugs  are  evaluated  and  ap- 
proved for  use  In  this  country  is  caus.ng  us 
to  fall  behind  in  this  impwrtant  area  o! 
medical  science 

We  recognize  the  difficult  task  which  con- 
fronts PDA,  Many  of  us  have  worked  with 
FDA  and  have  deep  appreciation  cf  the  ef- 
forts being  made  by  Its  leaders  and  s'.&S  AX 
the  same  time,  we  have  wat,ched  the  ,-esearch 
efTorts  of  the  pharmaceutical  industrv  over 
the  past  few  years  grow  In  competence  and 
depth  We  are  struck  by  the  paradox  of  in- 
rrcasing  exceUent  on  both  sides  and  cecreas- 
m.;  productivity. 

The  system  of  drug  regulation,  which  has 
evolved  as  a  result  of  the  1962  Drug  Act  and 
Regtilatlons.  exposes  the  agency  to  a  va- 
riety of  pressures  which  make  It  difficult  for 
rational  decision-making  to  take  place  In  a 
recent  speech  before  the  Naticna.  Institute 
of  Medicine.  FDA  Commissioner  Edwards  p\;t 
his  finger  on  the  problem:  "lis  a  particu- 
larly difficult  envlronm.ent  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  because,  In  a  sense 
we're  In  the  middle  We  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
criticized  for  being  soft  on  industry  and,  on 
the  other  called  repressive,  an  enemy  of  free 
enterprise:  on  every  major  decision  we  are 
accused  by  some  of  acting  too  fast  without 
sufBclent  evidence,  and  by  others  of  acting 
too  slowly  and  too  timidly  to  prevent  unnec- 
essary harm." 

The  FDA  has  long  been  the  subject  of  sfudy 
and  Investigation.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
at  least  three  Executive  Branch  studies  of 
FDA  In  the  past  five  years.  The  last,  ordered 
by  Commissioner  Edwards,  was  a  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  total  scientific  effort  of 
FDA  by  an  outside  committee  headed  by  Dr. 
Rltts.  These  reviews  and  reports,  while  criti- 
cal of  many  aspects  of  FDA.  have  been  use- 
ftil  and  helpful,  we  are  sure.  But  they  have 
focused  primarily  on  the  Internal  structure 
and  workings  of  FDA.  As  Important  as  It  is 
to  Improve  the  efficiency  and  scientific  proce- 
dures and  capabilities  of  the  agency  Itself, 
there  still  remains  the  crucial  question  as  to 
the  effect  the  agency's  administration  of  the 
1962  Drug  Act  has  had  In  actual  practice  on 
drug  research.  Innovation,  and  therapy. 

We  believe  a  change  In  the  drug  regulatory 
system  Is  badly  needed.  The  system  too  often 
stifles  creativity  and  escalates  costs  of  re- 
sesirch;  perpetuates  a  continuing  decline  In 
the  number  of  new  drugs  entering  the  mar- 
ket In  this  country:  and  may  be  depriving 
the  practicing  physician  of  agents  beneficial 
to  patient  care.  The  reasons  for  all  this  are 
not  clear,  are  undoubtedly  complex,  and  re- 
quire thorough  Investigation  and  study.  The 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  Its  8ul>commlttee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  of  which  you  are 
Chairman,  have  appropriate  Jurisdiction,  as 
we  understand  It.  over  the  operations  of  FDA. 
Your  Subcommittee.  It  appears  to  us.  would 
be  the  prop>er  body  to  direct  a  fuU-scale 
review  of  the  effect  of  the  1962  Drag  Act  and 
Regulations  on  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
the  conduct  of  academic  and  Indus: r.al  drug 
research. 

We    believe    that    this    review    should    be 
undertaken  as  promptly  as  possible,  since  the 
welfare  of   patients   may   be   at   stake.   If   It 
would  be  helpful  to  you  to  confer  with  us  on 
this  subject,  we  are  most  willing  to  do  so. 
Respectfully. 
Robert  D.  Drlpps.  M.D..  chairman.  Rob- 
ert  F.   Bradley.   M.D..   Eueene    Braun- 
wald.  MD..  Julius  H.  Comroe,  Jr    M  D 
Michael    E.    DeBakev     MD.    James   E. 
Eckenhoff.  M.D  .  Edward  D   Frels.  MD.. 
Alfred  Oilman.  Ph.D..  Nathan  S.  Kline, 
M.D.,  Louis  Lasagna.  M.D..  Sherman  M. 
MeUlnkoff.  MD..  Walter  Modell,  MD  . 
John   A.  Oates.  M.D.,  Irvine  H    Page, 
MD..  E   M,  Papper.  MD  ,  Dickinson  W, 
Richards.    MD..    Burtrum    C.    Schlele, 
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M.D  .  0«orge  W.  Thorn,  UH,  Rob«rt  W. 

WUklns.  MX) .  wmiam  R.  Wilson.  MU.. 
Robert  I.  Wlae.  PhD.  George  D. 
Zuldema.  MX). 


ST.  JOSEPHS  ROMAN  CATHOUC 
CHURCH.  FIRST  FRANCO-AMERI- 
CAN PARISH  IN  SPRINGFIELD. 
MASS.,  OBSERVED  CENTENNIAL. 
1873-1973 


HON   EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

■'t    MA;»oACHusirrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1973 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary-  of  the 
founding  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  in 
Springfield,  Mass..  the  oldest  and 
"mother  '  Franco- American  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  western  Massachu- 
setts. It  was,  indeed,  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  in\ited  by  the  parishioners  on  Sun- 
day. October  28.  to  join  with  them  and 
the  Most  Rev.  Christopher  J.  Weldon. 
D.D..  Bishop  of  Springfield,  in  attending 
the  concelebrated  centennial  liturgy  of 
Thanksgivmg  Mass,  accompanied  by  a 
concert  of  sacred  music  by  the  Peloquln 
Chorale  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C. 
Alexander  Peloquln,  composer  In  resi- 
dence at  Boston  College,  and  director  of 
music  at  the  Cathedral  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul  in  Providence,  R.I. 

This  beautiful  concelebration  of  the 
Eucharist  and  inspiring  music  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  centennial  banquet,  during 
which  I  took  note  of  the  migration  of 
French  speaking  people  from  Canada  to 
Springfield  more  than  100  years  ago,  and 
the  founding  of  the  first  French  lan- 
guage Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  1873.  more  Immigrants  came  to  the 
United  States  than  in  any  previous  year — 
more  than  460.000  streamed  In  from  northern 
Europe  and  Canada.  And  In  Springfield,  dur- 
ing the  years  1865  to  1875.  the  Preach  speak- 
ing community  had  tripled  irom  600  to  more 
than  1700  people 

Hlsicrlana  describe  the  French  speaking 
community  of  that  time  as  among  the  poor- 
est and  most  unskilled  nationality  group  in 
the  city— hampered  by  language  barriers, 
without  Institutional  strength  or  Identity, 
hardlv  visible,  much  less  assertive.  In  com- 
munity Ufe. 

But.  as  so  often  happened  with  other  na- 
tionalities in  other  years,  the  church  and 
their  religion  moved  In  to  fill  the  gap.  Father 
LouU  Oagnter  put  it  all  together  when  he 
founded  St.  Joseph's  to  become  the  mother 
pariah  of  other  churches  that  were  to  follow 
And  so,  Ui  1873.  St.  Josephs  Church  became 
not  alone  a  reality  but  a  necessity.  For  the 
French  speaking  community,  it  became  the 
focal  point  for  Its  language.  Its  culture  and 
Ita  ambitions. 

Prom  that  time  to  this — from  Father  Oag- 
nler  through  Fathers  Bisaonnette,  Cayer.  Au- 
bertln,  Rheaume.  Lafleur  and  their  assixt- 
ants.  the  progress  of  the  parlshoners  of  this 
great  church  and  its  satellites  ha«  been  con- 
stant, continuing  and  enormous. 

You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  bril- 
liant heritage  that  is  yours  You  have  ex- 
pressed your  gratitude  this  afternoon  in  the 
finest  a.^d  moat  glorious  way  poaalble — « 
Thanksgiving  Mass  to  the  Almighty.  You 
come  here  tonight,  from  St  Joaeph's  to  Chess 
Joaef  to  revel  in  this  magnificent  milestone — 
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th«  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  St. 
Joseph's. 

Because  of  what  St.  Joseph's  Church  and 
Its  offsprings,  its  prleets.  lu  sisters,  and  Ita 
people  have  contributed  to  the  goodnew,  yss. 
the  greatness  of  this  community,  state  and 
nation,  I  come  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  Inserted  with  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  the  in- 
vitation I  received  for  the  Mass  of 
Thanksgi\-ing:  the  liturgical  program  of 
concelebrants  and  officers  of  the  Mass 
which  Included  a  Springfield  native,  the 
Most  Rev,  Thomas  R.  Manning.  O.F.M., 
Bishop  of  Coroico.  Bolivia;  the  concert 
program  of  sacred  music;  the  member- 
ship of  the  St.  Joseph  Parish  Council; 
the  centennial  banquet  program;  and  the 
historical  summary  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  given  by  Armand  Millette  dur- 
ing the  banquet. 

PXOCRAMS 

We,  the  Parishioners  of  St.  Joseph  Church, 
Invite  you  to  Join  with  His  Excellency.  Most 
Reverend  Christopher  J.  Weldon.  D.D  ,  Bishop 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  In  the  Con- 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  commemorat- 
ing Our  Hundredth  Anniversary,  Sunday, 
the  twenty-eighth  of  October.  One  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  at  four- 
thirty  o'clock,  St.  Joseph  Church,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

CONCZLrBRATIOM    LmjmCT    OF    THAJfKSCrvINO 
ST.  JOSEPH  CHURCH.  1873-1»73 

Principal  Celebrant  and  Homlllat:  Most 
Reverend  Christopher  J.  Weldon.  DJ3..  Bishop 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Concelebrants 

Most  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Manning,  o.f.m., 
Coroico  BoUvla,  South  America. 

Rev,  Romeo  C.  Rheaume.  Pastor  Emeritus. 

Rev.  Gerard  A.  Lafieur.  Pastor 

Rev.   Femand   Roy,  Former  Curate. 

Rev.  .Adrlen  T.  Remy,  Former  Curate. 

Rev.  Magr.  Roger  Vlau,  Former  Curate. 

Rev.  Camlllo  Santlnl,  Pastor.  O.L.  of  Mt. 
Carmel. 

Rev.  Leon  Nadeau,  Former  Curate. 

Rev.  Sebastian  Angers,  O.P.,  Vocation 
from  Parish. 

Rev  Roland  Tremblay,  MJ3.  Vocation  from 
Parish. 

Rev.  George  Duplus,  Vocation  from  Parish 

Rev.  Gerald  Malboeuf,  Former  Curate. 

Rev.  Donald  Dube,  Former  Curate. 

Rev.  Robert  Choquette,  Former  Curate. 

Deacon  of  the  Mass :  Rev.  Mr.  Lester  O.  La 
Barre. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Rev.  Daniel  A. 
Doyle.  Ecclesiastical  Secretary  to  the  Bishop. 

Thurlfer:   Patrick  RemUlard. 

Cruclfer;  Paul  Berube. 

Accolytes:  Dean  Alscotl  and  Alain  Richard. 

Crosier   Bearer:    Norman   Eourbeau. 

Mitre  Bearer:  Joseph  Meunier. 
Lectors 

Mr.  Emlle  Asaelln,  Chairman.  Parish  Coun- 
cil. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Doyle,  Chairman,  Liturgical 
Committee. 

Rev.  Sr  Norma  Comeau.  C.S.C..  Principal. 
St   Joseph  School 

Gift  bearers 

Mrs.  Frank  Croteau.  Presldente.  Dame  de 
Ste-Anne. 

Mr  Albert  Boureau.  LIque  du  Sacre-Coeur, 

Mrs  Rita  Oaudette,  Presldente.  Cercle  So- 
cial St   Joseph 

Miss  Lucille  A.  Chapdelalne.  Enfant  de 
Marie — Nursery 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Talbot,  President.  St.  Joseph 
Athletic  Club. 

Mr  William  Tourlgnv.  Confraternity  of 
ChrUtlan  Doctrine. 
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Little  Master  Jean-Ouy  RIcard,  3rd  Grade 
St.  Joseph  School. 

LltUe  Miss  Chrtatln*  J.  Rivet.  1st  Grade 
St.  Joseph  School. 

Ushers 

Luclen  Berthlaume.  Robert  Berube.  Romeo 
Hamel.  Armand  MUlette,  Ernest  Morln.  Raoul 
RIcard.  and  Adrien  Ralche. 

Usherettes 
Lucie    Belllveau,     Denlse    Bergevln.    Lorl 
Berube.  Theresa  Brodeiir.  ElaUie  Lapan,  and 
Tammy  Menard. 

Aides  to  the  clergy 
Mark  Oagne.  Philip  Talbot.  Michael  Lan- 
dry, and  Philllppe  Tessler. 

CONCXBT 

Organist  and  Choir  Director:  Dr.  C.  Alex- 
ander Peloquln,  Composer  In  Residence  at 
Boston  College.  Director  of  Music.  Cathedral 
SS  Peter  and  Paul,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Choir:  The  Peloquln  Chorale 

PBOGRAM 

Laudate   Domlnum,   by   Charpentler. 
Ave  Verum,  by  Mozart. 
Vers  Languores.  by  Lottl. 
Sanctus.  by  Gounod. 
Jubilate  Deo,  by  Peters. 
Gordon  Penman,  Percussion. 

CENTKNNIAL    LnmCT    Or    THAI^KBCIVmO 

Entrance  Hymn:  "The  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm    Tune."   by   Vaughan    WUllama. 

(The  Congregation  wUl  sing  verses  one, 
two  and  five) 

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 
Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice; 
Him  serve  with  fear.  His  praise  forth  tell. 
Come  ye  before  Him  and  rejoice. 
The  Lord,  ye  know.  Is  Ood  indeed. 
Without  our  aid  He  did  us  make; 
We  are  His  folk.  He  doth  us  feed. 
And  for  His  sheep  He  doth  us  take. 

(The  choir  sings  verses  three  and  four.) 
To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
The  God  whom  heaven  and  earth  adore. 
From  men  and  from  the  angel  host, 
Be  praise  and  glory  ever  more. 

(After  the  final  fanfares  the  congregation 
sings:) 

A-men. 

Penitential  Rite 

Bishop  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Peopuc.  Amen. 

Bmhop.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  love  of  Ood  and  the  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Sprit  be  with  you  all. 

People  And  also  with  you. 

Bishop.  My  brothers  and  sisters  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  celebrate  the  sacred  mysteries, 
let  us  call  to  mind  our  sins. 

During  Communion: 

"I  believe  that  My  Redeemer  Uvea."  by 
Peloquln;  and  "Ave  Maria"  by  Arcadelt. 

Thanksgiving  Meditation:  Sr.  Norman 
Comeau.  CSC,  Principal. 

Response:  "We  thank  you.  Lord." 

Recessional:  "Shout  for  Joy  (Songs  of 
Israel)"  by  Peloquln. 

ST.  JOSEPH    PARISH   COtTWCn. 

Emlle  Asselln.  Chairman. 
Leon  St.  Pierre.  Vice  Chairman. 
Marguerite  Perron.  Secretary. 

Spiritual  Life  Commission 
Blanche  Doyle,  Chairman. 
Marie  Alice  Doyon, 

Family  Life  Commission 
Robert  Berube,  Chairman. 
Raoul  RIcard. 
Roger  Talbot. 

Community  Life  Commission 
Leo  Roy,  Chairman. 
Robert  Oosselln. 
Richard  Duquette. 
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Education  Commission 

Henri  Oagnon.  Chairman. 
Mary  Peters. 

Sr.  Norma  Comeau,  C.S.C. 
Sr.  Jane  Dalgnault.  C.S.C. 

Comrrmnications  Commission 
Robert  Rlel,  Chairman. 
Michael  Rivet. 

Administration  and  Finance  Commission 
Albert  Bourbeau.  Chairman. 
Luclen  Berthlaume. 
Ernest  Morln. 

Diocesan  Regional  Board 
Dr.  Marc  Olrard. 
Spiritual  Life  (Liturgical)  Commission 

Blanche    Doyle,    Chairman;    Sister    Luclle 
VadnaLs.  Sacristan;  William  Tourlgny,  Ernest 
Gaudette,  Y%ette  Rlel.  Corlnne  Rlel,  Blanche 
Roy,  Eleanor  Housman,  and  Marie  Alice  Doy- 
on. 
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28.  1973 

program 

Invocation,  Most  Reverend  Christopher  J. 
Weldon. 

Toast  and  Salutation.  EmUe  J.  Asselln, 

Historian,  Armand  R.  J.  MUlette. 

Master  of  Ceremonies.  Robert  G.  Gosseltn. 
guests 

Bishop  of  Springfield,  Most  Reverend  Chris- 
topher J,  Weldon. 

Mayor  of  Springfield.  William  C.  Sullivan. 

Congressman,  Edward  P.  Boland. 

COMMITTEE 

Chairman,  Robert  G.  Oosselln 
Reservations,  Leo  W.  Roy. 
Invitations.  Mrs.  Leon  V.  St.  Pierre. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Ctosselln. 

Historical  Summary  or  St.  Joseph  Church, 
SPRiNcriELD,  Mass. 

(Given  by  Mr.  Armand  Millette) 

One-hundred  years,  a  long  time,  certainly 
for  the  existence  of  a  parish,  and  St.  Joseph's 
has  done  it.  Yes,  St.  Joseph's  Parish  has 
reached  its  one-hundreth  birthday.  Let  us 
go  back  to  the  beginning  and  see  how  our 
predecessors  overcame  the  trials,  obstacles, 
the  problems  that  confronted  them,  for  there 
were  many,  and  enabled  the  parish  to  reach 
the  auspicious  occasion  we  celebrate  here 
tonight. 

Return  with  me  now.  If  you  will,  to  the 
year  1870.  We  find  Springfield  a  growing 
city  of  about  25  to  30  thousand  people  nearly 
ten  percent  of  which  are  French-Canadian. 
Except  for  the  occasional  passing  through  of 
a  FYench  speaking  missionary,  the  means  of 
fulfillment  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  these 
people  w[\s  practically  non-existent. 

The  Canadian  population  of  Springfield 
was  determined  to  have  its  own  parish.  They 
organized  a  hii-aar  that  was  held  In  the  hall 
of  the  old  Springfield  Hotel.  It  proved  to 
be  a  success  and  esrnert.  what  was  for  that 
time  the  tremendous  sum  of  $2,600.  Im- 
pressed with  their  zeal  and  determination, 
the  Bishop  of  Montreal  assigned  to  Rev. 
Louis  Oagnler  the  task  of  organizing  their 
parish  Having  already  built  8  churches  In 
the  previous  4  years  he  lost  no  time  In  es- 
tablishing the  new  parish. 

On  March  9,  1873.  Father  Gsgnler  said 
his  first  mass  In  the  a\idltorlum  of  the  city 
hall.  In  April  he  arranged  to  have  regular 
Sunday  ser^-lces  In  the  Ollmore  Hall  on  Main 
Street.  The  following  month  armpd  with  the 
$2,500.  of  the  prevlniis  year's  bazaar,  he 
negotiated  the  purchase  for  $20  000.  the 
property  on  which  the  church  now  stands. 
at  the  comer  of  Howard  and  what  was  then 
Water  Street  June  found  Father  Oagnler 
working  side  by  side  with  dozens  of  willing 
and  able  parishioners  who  had  volunteered 
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tbelr  digging  services  for  the  basement  of 

their  new  church  On  All  Saints'  Day  of 
1873,  the  first  Mass  was  said  In  the  basement 
of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 

1877  saw  the  completion  of  what  was  then 
called:  "The  most  beautiful  and  largest  of 
Pr.  Oagnler's  churches. "  The  "King's  Hand- 
book" of  1884  described  It:  "The  structure  Is 
of  brick  and  of  simple  but  extremely  Impos- 
ing architecture."  Total  cost  of  the  present 
strjcture  and  property  Is  estimated  at  $60,- 
000.  The  population  of  the  parish  Is  more 
than  400  families. 

The  now  familiar  figure  of  the  "Priest  with 
the  beard'  could  be  seen  on  his  dally  Jaunts 
through  his  large  parish  tending  the  spiritual 
needs  of  his  people  Wearing  his  stove-pipe 
hat  and  Prince  Albert  coat  and  carrying  his 
ever  present  walking  stick,  he  seemed  tire- 
less In  the  performance  of  his  duties.  A 
former  housekeeper  relates  that  he  rarely 
slept  In  his  bed,  but  preferred  to  sleep  on  the 
rectory  sofa  fully  clothed.  He  hated  to  bother 
with  financial  details  usually  leaving  that 
up  to  God  and  the  lay  people  but  It  was 
found  that  he  kept  precise  records  and 
scrupulously  accounted  for  ever>-  penny  in 
the  disposition  of  parish  funds  The  good 
father  always  carried  a  pocketful!  of  candy 
for,  and  was  always  friendly  to.  the  "little 
lambs  of  his  flock",  wisely  recognizing  that 
In  these  children's  hands  would  somedav  rest 
the  strength  and  well-being  of  his  parish.  He 
also  realized  that  these  future  leaders  needed 
guidance  and  counseling  lo  be  prepared  to 
handle  these  responsibilities. 

And  so  It  was  In  the  fall  of  1884.  that  he 
opened  the  parish  school  In  the  basement  of 
the  church.  The  school  was  staffed  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  with  an  enrollment  of 
150  students.  In  1890  the  Root  property,  ad- 
jacent to  the  church  was  purchased.  Then  In 
1897,  Fr,  Gagnler  felt  the  parish  was  ready 
to  build  again.  He  commissioned  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Chlckerlng  and  O'Connell  to 
draw  up  the  plans.  Dedicated  on  May  1898.  by 
Bishop  Heaven,  the  new  school  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state, 
having  the  most  modern  of  heating  and  elec- 
trical systems.  Its  cost  was  said  to  be  $33,000. 
Unwilling  to  have  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph 
establish  another  house  In  the  same  city  with 
their  motherhotise.  Bishop  Beaven  arranged 
to  have  them  replaced. 

In  August  of  1898.  six  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross  arrived  from  Canada  to  take  charge  of 
the  parish  school. 

Fr,  Oagnler  celebrated  his  golden  Jubilee 
In  1905.  A  Thanksgiving  Mass,  a  huge  ban- 
quet and  a  gala  concert  were  to  make  this 
important  occasion  a  truly  memorable  one. 
It  was  only  after  the  good  Father  had  reached 
the  age  of  76  that  help  was  provided  for 
him.  In  1906,  Rev.  Joseph  Blssouette  was 
appointed  as  curate  By  1908,  the  French 
speaking  population  of  Springfield  had  grown 
considerably  and  wtis  now  really  too  large 
to  be  adequately  served  by  one  Church.  And 
so  Fr.  Gagnler  saw  his  Immense  parish,  which 
was  comprised  of  Springfield.  West  Spring- 
field, Mlttineague,  and  Longmeadow  divided 
Uito  two  parishes.  Thus,  in  the  north  end 
of  Springfield,  the  section  called  "Bright- 
wood"  a  new  church  was  erected  under  the 
patronage   of   St.   TTiomas   Aquinas. 

In  the  stimmer  of  that  same  year.  Father 
Gagnler  suffered  a  paralvtlc  stroke  that 
proved  fata!  He  died  quietly  In  his  rectory 
on  August  20  1908  at  the  age  of  78  As  he 
had  wished,  his  body  was  transported  to  his 
birthplace.  St.  Martlne.  Quebec,  and  there 
the  man  who  had  built  12  churches  In  5 
years  and  earned  for  himself  the  title  of 
"Incomparable  BuUder  of  Churches",  was 
laid  to  rest. 

And  so  It  was  that  Fr.  Blssonnette.  only 
two  years  aft^r  his  appointment  as  St.  Jo- 
seph's first  curate,  became  its  second  pastor. 
Pr  Blssonnette  continued  what  was  to  be- 
come the  tradition  of  St.  Joseph's,  the  build- 
ing and  beautifying  of  the  church  complex. 
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In  1912,  the  wooden  stairs  and  balconies  w  ere 
found  to  be  unsafe  and  F*r.  Blssonnette  re- 
placed them  with  the  solid  brick  porticos 
that  enclose  the  entrances  to  the  church  to- 
day. In  1912,  a  new  organ  was  installed  by 
the  Casarvant  Organ  Co.  of  St.  Hyacinth, 
Canada,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The  same  Instru- 
ment provides  the  Inspiring  music  for  to- 
day's Mass.  Then  In  1922,  c;:me  the  first  of 
the  many  major  disruptions  that  were  to 
plague  the  priests  and  parishioners  of  St. 
Joseph's.  It  was  announced  that  the  entire 
front  half  of  the  parish  school  was  to  be 
eradicated  for  the  purpose  of  widening  Water 
Street  which  was  subsequently  renamed  Co- 
lumbus Avenue  No  sooner  had  this  difficult 
ta.'ik  been  completed  than  disaster  struck.  On 
Feb.  1,  1923  The  Springfield  Gas  Works,  situ- 
ated a  short  way  from  the  Church,  blew  up 
with  a  tremendous  roar.  The  Chronicles  of 
St.  Joseph  gave  the  foUowing  account.  "At 
about  ten  after  one  In  the  afternoon.  Just 
minutes  before  the  beginning  of  afternoon 
classes,  there  wr,s  a  deafening  sound  which 
was  heard  throughout  the  school. 

"The  entire  btUldlng  was  shaken,  glass  flew 
all  around  and  everyone  wondered  what  could 
possibly  be  happening  The  billowing  smoke 
and  rising  flames  made  It  evident  that  the 
explosion  was  at  the  Gas  Company  tanks 
This  terrible  accident  catised  m.illlons  of 
dollars  worth  of  damage  throughout  the 
center  of  the  city.  At  St  Joseph's  we  closed 
our  doors  until  Feb,  5th  during  which  time 
the  laborers  worked  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night  to  restore  order  m  the  school," 
In  July  of  1923.  work  began  to  strengthen  the 
church  structure  which  had  been  badly 
shaken  by  the  explosion  Steel  rods  had  to 
be  Installed  from  wall  to  wall.  However,  the 
year  ended  on  a  Joyful  note  wl:h  the  cele- 
bration of  Pr  Blssonnette's  25th  anniversary 
as  a  priest.  Tlie  following  year  his  health  be- 
ginning to  deteriorate,  the  good  pastor  eager- 
ly welcomed  the  arrival  of  his  new  j-urate 
Rev.  Arthur  Cayer,  In  June  of  1924  Despite 
his  falling  health.  Fr.  Blssonnette  pushed 
ahead  with  his  plans  for  the  parish  Having 
purchased  four  parcels  of  land  at  a  cost  of 
$61,000,  ground  was  broken  for  both  convent 
and  recton-  At  this  time  the  pastor  suiTered 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  was  hospitalized. 
and  Pr.  Cayer  assumed  the  pastoral  duties, 
A  new  addition  was  berun  to  replace  the 
schoolrooms  lost  in  the  widening  of  Coltim- 
bus  Avenue.  November  of  1924  found  the 
priests,  with  the  pastor  stUI  convalescing, 
installed  in  their  new  home  and  a  week  later. 
the  sisters  in  theirs  Anc  ther  attack  in  De- 
cember of  1925  left  Pr  Blssonnette  a  total 
invalid  and  Pr.  Cayer  was  named  adm'jiis- 
trator.  The  following  year  the  beloved  pas- 
tor, as  had  his  predecessor,  died  quietly  in 
his  rectory  on  Oct.  27,  1927  Eight  months 
later  Pr  Cayer  was  appointed  as  St,  Joseph's 
third  pastor. 

The  parish  was  now  in  sound  physical 
condition  so  P*r.  Cayer  concentrated  on  the 
spiritual  growth  of  his  parish.  Attendance 
at  Masses  and  devotions  was  flourishing  and 
the  people's  faith  and  devotion  was  helping 
them  through  the  trying  times  of  the  de- 
pression In  1933.  the  parish  celebrated  the 
silver  Jubilee  of  Pr.  Cayer  The  parish's  proc- 
f>€rlty  was  not  to  last  forever,  for  in  1936 
misfortune  struck  again.  The  Connecticut 
river,  swollen  by  torrential  rains,  overflowed 
!t.s  banks  and  brought  misery  and  ftnancla. 
disaster  to  hundreds  of  families,  Ltickily,  the 
elevated  position  of  the  p>&nsh  buildings  kept 
them  from  serious  damage  but  the  financial 
damage  suffered  by  Its  parishioners  was  sorely 
felt  Then  ivro  months  later  Pr  Csyer  was 
struck  down  by  a  heart  attack  and  his  pas- 
toral duties  were  taken  \'.p  by  his  curates  In 
1937.  Rev  Albert  Aubertln  who  had  served 
£LS  altar  boy  at  Pr  Caver's  first  mo.'s  was 
appointed  to  sene  him  again  as  curate  Dur- 
ing his  last  years,  Fr  Caver  authorized  Pr 
Aubertln  to  begin  the  work  of  repairing  the 
church   once   again.   Then   another   aisa^ter 
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In  1938.  the  already  weakened  walls  and 
foundations  of  the  church  and  school  were 
battered  by  a  hurricane.  Six  months  later 
Ft.  Cayer  suffered  a  massive  heart  attack  and 
on  Good  Friday.  April  6.  1939,  he  died  at  the 
age  of  54. 

Named  as  administrator,  to  I'ather  Au- 
bertln  now  fell  the  task  of  repair  and  reno- 
vation that  was  now  Imperative.  The  Insti- 
tution of  "Bingo '  games  in  1936  until  1943. 
when  the  game  was  outlawed,  was  an  impor- 
tant source  of  income  for  the  necessary 
repairs.  Pr.  Aubertln  started  by  Installing  a 
new  steel  framework  In  the  school  roof  and 
cement  buttresses  were  poured  along  the 
outer  walls  to  strengthen  them.  Then  work 
was  begun  In  the  church. 

The  steel  rods  put  In  after  the  explosion 
of  1923  were  removed  and  the  roof  and  outer 
walls  were  strengthened  anew.  Then  Pearl 
Harbor  Because  of  the  war  effort,  all  build- 
ing materials  became  scarce,  or  non-existent, 
and  all  work  came  to  a  halt.  As  the  war 
dragged  on.  more  and  more  of  the  parish  debt 
was  being  paid  When  the  war  ended  work 
was  begun  again  to  the  Interior  of  the  school. 
From  1942  to  1946.  the  war  years,  a  total  of 
840  Sons  of  St.  Joseph  served  their  country. 
In  1947.  the  parish  feted  the  25th  annivers- 
ary of  the  ordination  of  Fr.  Aubertln  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies.  Then  In  1948.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
parish  an  elaborate  restoration  program  was 
begun  in  the  church.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  curate,  the  Rev.  Adrian  T.  Remy.  200 
volunteer  parishioners  called  on  every  parish 
family  to  solicit  pledges  In  an  effort  to  realize 
their  goal  of  $75,000.  This  was  more  than 
met.  as  a  total  of  t92.000  waa  pledged.  Need- 
less to  say.  the  priests  and  parishioners  were 
overjoyed  and  their  church  was  magnifi- 
cently renovated.  In  December  of  1948.  Bishop 
CLeary  ofSclated  In  honor  of  the  75th  anni- 
versary and  also  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  to  the  parish  of  the  Sisters  of  Holy 
Cross.  The  next  few  years  were  relatively 
quiet  with  emphasis  on  the  reduction  of  the 
parish  debt 

Then  in  1955,  further  honor  came  to  St. 
Joseph's  as  their  beloved  pastor  was  elevated 
by  Pope  Plus  XII  to  the  rank  of  Domestic 
Prelat*  with  the  title  of  Right  Rev.  Mon- 
slgnor  In  May  of  that  same  year,  the  parish- 
ioners were  shocked  to  hear  that  their  pastor 
had  suffered  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  On  the 
morning  of  August  14,  1955.  Father  Aubertln 
died  In  Mercy  Hospital 

Then  on  Oct  11.  1955,  a  new  pa«tor  was 
named.  The  Rev.  Romeo  Rheaume.  a  good 
friend  of  Fr.  Aubertln  waa  to  be  St  Joseph's 
5th  pastor.  Determined  to  continue  In  the 
spirit  of  "Ever  onward  and  upward."  the 
revltaJUatlon  program  had  begun  by  his 
predeceosor  Pr.  Rheaume.  and  his  parish- 
oners  adopted  the  slogan  "Brulons  I'Hypo- 
teque"  And  with  zeal  and  determination. 
this  hardworking  priest  and  his  equally  hard 
working  congregation  did.  in  fact,  burn  the 
mortgage  A  new  threat  to  the  parish  devel- 
oped In  1960  when  the  Dept  of  Public  Works 
favored  taking  the  easterly  side  of  Columbus 
.\ve.  for  the  proposed  route  of  Highway  91. 
A  route  that  would  completely  demolish  St. 
Joseph's  Parish.  After  two  years  of  public 
and  private  debates  it  wa<  fliially  agreed  on 
to  take  the  westerly  side.  And  St.  Joeepb's 
was  spared.  In  thanksgiving  and  In  apprecia- 
tion of  his  parishioners,  a  beautiful  tnarble 
statue  of  their  patron  St  Joseph  was  com- 
missioned by  Fr.  Rheaume  and  donated  by 
him  to  the  parish.  It  stands  now  on  the  lawn 
where  the  original  rectory  once  stood. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  religious  orga- 
nizations of  the  parUh.  such  as  the  League 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Ladles  of  St  Anne, 
the  Children  of  Mary,  and  the  Cercle  Soc*ale 
de  St.  Joseph,  provided  avenues  of  commu- 
nloatlon  amongst  the  people  of  the  pariah 
The  weekly  or  monthly  meeUngs  where  re- 
llgloua  celebration*  were  organized  and  so- 
cial events  were  planned,  were  important  In 
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maintaining  the  spirit  of  co-operation  ao 
necessary  among  the  people  of  a  successful 
parish.  1965  saw  new  organizations  come  to 
being.  The  Catholic  Scouting  program  was 
Introduced  when  Boy  Scout  Troop  67  was 
born.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  Cub  Scout  pack 
was  formed  for  8  to  10  year  olds. 

June  of  1965  marked  the  formation  also 
of  the  St.  Joe^h  Athletic  Club,  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  physical  and  educa- 
Uonal  weU  beln«  of  the  children  of  his  pariah. 
In  order  to  raise  funds,  the  club  began  the 
"Spelling  Bee,"  a  derivative  of  bingo  which 
was  used  untU  Bingo  was  again  legalized  and 
which  the  club  now  operates  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parish.  The  Mardl  Gras  Ball  and 
French  Night,  sponsored  by  the  Athletic 
Club,  are  highly  popular  annual  events. 

This  resurgence  of  social  activities  In  the 
eo's  proved  that  St.  Joeephs  was  sUll  alive 
and  active  and  confident  of  the  future.  Fur- 
ther proof  was  shown  in  1967  when  it  was 
decided  to  enlarge  and  refurbish  the  convent. 
When  It  was  discovered  that  the  living  quar- 
ters of  our  devoted  Sisters  were  so  for  below 
today's  acceptable  standards.  It  was  decided 
to  do  something  about  It.  "Make  It  known  to 
your  parishioners,  that  each  one  must  make 
realistic  contributions,  not  only  because  we 
are  helping  our  nuns  and  our  children,  but, 
that  we  are  contributing  from  our  hearts, 
for  the  love  of  our  Ood.  Promoting  and  moti- 
vating with  that  spirit,  you  cannot  fall."  ThU 
was  the  message  Bishop  Weldon  gave  to  a 
committee  that  met  with  him  at  his  resi- 
dence. Then  plans  were  made  for  a  "kick -off- 
banquet  for  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
funds.  Work  on  the  addition  began  shortly 
after  Then  In  Nov.  of  1968,  Bishop  Weldon 
blessed  and  dedicated  the  sisters'  beauti- 
ful new  home.  An  open-house  afterwards 
proved  that  the  new  faculty  was  whole- 
heartedly approved-of  by  both  nuns  and 
parishioners.  In  the  next  few  years  constant 
Improvements  were  made  in  the  school  a 
gymnasium  was  built,  a  library  furnished 
overhead  projectors  In  the  classrooms,  stu- 
dent lockers,  a  copying  machine,  a  portable 
science  lab  provided.  Yes,  the  school  became 
the  number  one  concern  and  stIU  la. 

When  the  Bishop's  letter,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  Parish  Cotincll  be  formed, 
was  received,  the  machinery  was  set  In  mo- 
tion for  the  first  elections  It  must  be  said 
that  from  the  outset  that  Fr.  Rheaume  was 
completely  in  favor  of  Pariah  Councils  and 
when  the  elections  were  over  and  the  council 
seated,  the  pastor  gave  them  hla  whole- 
hearted support.  In  Dec  of  1971  the  Bishop 
returned  to  St.  Joseph's  to  preside  at  a 
Thanksgiving  mass  when  the  parishioners 
Joined  Fr  Rheaume  In  celebrating  his  Gold- 
en Jubilee  of  Ordination.  It  was  a  Joyous 
occasion  which  preceded  by  only  six  months 
the  good  Father's  retirement  to  the  position 
of  Pastor  emeritus. 

In  June  of  1972,  Rev.  Oerard  Lafleur  was 
appointed  as  the  new  pastor  of  St.  Joseph. 

In  looking  back  over  the  last  hundred 
years,  we  note  that  the  Bishops  through  the 
years,  have  provided  St  Joseph's  with  pas- 
tors of  exceptionally  high  caliber.  Men  of 
great  ability  and  tremendous  devotion  We 
believe  that  BUhop  Weldon  has  carried  on 
the  tradition  with  the  appointment  of  Fr 
Lafleur.  When  Fr  Lafleur  came  to  us,  plans 
were  being  made  by  the  SocUl  commission  of 
the  council  to  make  the  centennial  year  a 
memorable  one  for  the  parish.  The  new  pas- 
tor might  have  said,  this  la  your  celebration. 
111  leave  It  up  to  you  to  make  the  plans.  In- 
stead, he  made  It  hla  celebration,  too,  and 
has  worked  long  and  hard  to  make  our  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  a  success.  In  the  rela- 
tively short  time  that  Fr  Lafleur  ha*  been 
with  us,  he  has  already  demonstrated  hla 
ability  to  carry  on  in  the  great  tradition  of 
our  previous  pastor. 

During  hi*  short  tenure  we  have  seen  fur- 
ther improvemenu  in  the  school  the  reno- 
vation of  the  rectory,  and  the  church  restored 
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to  its  orlgmal  beauty.  Already  Fr  Lafleur 
has  made  his  new  parishioners  his  friends 
and  has  earned  their  respect  and  love.  In  its 
one  hundred  years.  St.  Joseph's  has  had  but 
5  pastors  who  have  served  It  well. 

In  Its  last  fifty  years.  St.  Joseph's  has  had 
but  3  custodians,  the  unsung  heroes  of  any 
parish.  ThU  is  the  kind  of  devotion  and  lon- 
gevity of  service  St.  Joseph's  aeems  to  Inspire 
In  Its  people. 

While  1973  marks  the  lOOth  year  In  the 
existence  of  the  parish.  It  also  marks  the  75th 
year  of  Inspired  and  devoted  service  to  the 
pariah  and  its  chUdren  by  the  Sisters  of  Holy 
Cross.  Yes.  for  the  past  75  years  they  have 
taught  our  great-grandparents,  our  grand- 
parents, our  parents,  all  of  us  and  our  chil- 
dren. 

We  thank  Ood  for  this  long  and  happy 
association  and  pray  that  it  may  long  con- 
tinue. And  now  as  we  look  Into  the  murky 
void  that  Is  the  new  century,  wondering  what 
It  might  bring,  let  us  ask  God  to  give  to  us 
those  virtues  possessed  by  our  predecessors, 
that  enabled  them  to  successfully  point  the 
way  for  us,  to  this  night.  Then  with  the 
guidance  of  our  dedicated  Bishop,  the  lead- 
ership of  our  pastor,  the  first  of  the  new 
century,  and  the  determination  of  our  pa- 
rishioners, we  may  point  the  wav  forward  to 
our  successors.  Let  us  also  ask  Ood  to  give 
us  the  wisdom  to  be  able  to  Instill  in  our 
children  and  oiu-  children's  children  those 
same  virtues,  love  of  God.  love  of  fellow  man 
and  love  of  parish  so  that  one  evening  a 
hundred  years  from  now.  one  of  our  great- 
great  grandchildren  wUl  stand  before  the  ros- 
trum and  say  to  hLs  or  her  fellow  parishion- 
ers: "Two  hundred  years,  a  long  time,  cer- 
tainly, for  the  existence  of  a  parish,  arid  St 
Joseph  has  done  It." 


JOSEPH  MILTON  "MITT"  LARY 

HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  earUer 
this  month  Tuscaloosa  County  and  the 
State  of  Alabama  lost  one  of  their  most 
esteemed  citizens  with  the  death  of 
Joseph  "Mitt"  Lary  at  the  age  of  82. 

Mitt  knew  and  was  known  by  almost 
all  In  his  native  county.  He  and  Mrs. 
Lary  raised  seven  sons,  all  of  whom  were 
outstanding  athletes  and  have  been  good 
citizens  of  their  community  It  was  a 
privilege  for  me  to  know  him  as  I  was 
growing  up  in  Tuscaloosa.  Mitt  Larry  was 
.iustmably  proud  of  his  family  and  they 
of  him. 

The  passing  of  Mitt  leaves  a  great  void 
with  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  I 
would  commend  an  editorial  about  Mitt 
Lary  for  my  colleagues  and  others  at  this 
time: 

(From  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)   News.  Nov    21. 

1973) 

Mrrr  Labt  Was  a  Special  Man 

J  Mitt  Lary  was  a  very  special  man  In 
many  ways.  He  was  a  farmer,  a  fiddle  maker, 
a  good  fiddler  and  he  fathered  a  big  family 
of  boys  who  took  after  him. 

Mitt  was  known  and  respected  by  old 
timers  aU  over  Tuscaloosa  County  He  was  a 
friendly  man  who  always  had  time  to  pass 
the  time  of  day  with  folks  he  knew  and  loved. 

A  few  years  back  they  staged  Lary  Day  In 
Northport  and  Tuscaloosa.  Papa  Lary  was  the 
center  of  the  show  designed  to  honor  hu  sons 
for  their  athletic  ability  More  than  one  of 
hU  son*  distinguished  themaelves  as  football 
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and  baseball  players  all  the  way  up  to  the 
major  leagues. 

The  Larys  were  .-  close  knit  family.  To 
know  them  closely  was  to  wonder  how  they 
grew  up  and  remained  so  close  together.  It 
had  to  be  they  had  mighty  good  raising. 

All  the  Lary  boys  turned  out  to  be  fiddlers, 
guitar  pickers  or  mandolin  players.  One  of 
them  served  this  county  in  public  ofllce. 

Mitt  himself  never  sought  a  political  office 
In  this,  his  native  county.  But  there  were 
many  who  figured  he  would  have  been  a  nat- 
ural In  politics. 

Mitt  liked  to  tell  tall  stories.  To  hear  him 
tell  It,  he  has  raised  the  biggest  sweet  pota- 
toes, the  largest  pumpkins  and  watermelons. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  men  around  who 
braced  that  he  could  push  a  wheelbarrow 
with  a  rope. 

His  friends  throughout  the  county  will 
miss  Mitt  Lary.  He  was  a  man  who  made  peo- 
ple feel  glad  to  be  around. 


A  BANNER  YE.\R  FOR 
AGRICULTURE 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude my  Washington  Report  of  Novem- 
ber 28. 1973.  In  the  Record: 

A  Banner  Year  for  Acbict7i,tube 

Strange  things  are  happening  down  on  the 
farm. 

The  crops  are  the  biggest  ever,  the  prices 
are  good,  and  for  the  first  time  In  decades  the 
American  farmer  Is  operating  virtually  with- 
out restrictions  In  tw:reage,  producing  as 
much  as  he  can.  One  would  think,  then,  that 
he  would  be  all  smiles.  But  he  Is  not.  He  Is 
worried  about  his  production  costs  and,  as 
he  looks  beyond  this  year's  har^-est,  he  won- 
ders If  exports  will  continue  to  be  strong  and 
wonders  about  a  new  direction  In  farm  pol- 
icy that  rejects  any  accumulation  of  grain  re- 
serves In  years  of  plenty  to  protect  against 
scarcity  In  bad  years. 

Only  2  years  ago  the  nagging  farm  prob- 
lem was  how  to  control  the  awesome  produc- 
tive capacity  of  American  agriculture.  Farm- 
ers were  paid  not  to  plant,  surplus  piled  high. 
food  prices  were  stable,  and  taxpayers  paid 
subsidies. 

Today  the  farm  problem  Is  how  to  Increase 
production  faster  to  keep  up  with  demand, 
and  the  posture  of  American  agriculture  has 
changed  from  surplus  to  scarcity.  As  a  re- 
sult: 

Farmers  planted  24  million  more  acres  In 
1973  than  In  1972,  and  wUl  plant  an  addi- 
tional 10  million  acres  In  1974.  putting  343 
million  acres  In  production  (the  most  since 
1956  and  a  12%  increase  In  2  years) ; 

Net  farm  Income  will  Jump  22%  this  year 
to  a  record  $24  bllllou: 

Farm  exports  soared  60%  to  almost  $13  bil- 
lion this  year  and  In  the  next  few  years  may 
rise  to  $18  billion; 

Prices  for  feed  grains  and  wheat  more  than 
doubled  and  prices  for  live  cattle  rose  over 
60%  during  the  year. 

The  overriding  question  Is  how  long  the 
farm  boom  will  last.  As  usual,  the  experts 
split.  The  p>e88lmlsts  think  the  boom  was 
caused  by  an  unusual  combination  of  fac- 
tor*— e.g.,  bad  weather  and  dollar  devalua- 
tions— and  will  fizzle.  The  optimists  see  a  new 
era  in  agriculture,  mao-ked  by  strong  exports 
to  meet  the  demands  of  an  expanding  popu- 
lation and  rising  affluence.  Both  agree  that 
the  key  to  boom  or  bust  conditions  lies  in 
world  demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

The    farm    boom    Is    having    many   effects. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

some  good  and  some  bad.  For  the  farmers  It 
means  more  Income,  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase some  of  the  nicer  things  of  life  and 
more  equipment  to  expand  production.  It 
also  brings  him  skyrocketing  production 
costs.  Not  all  farmers  have  prospered,  though. 
The  dairyman  has  been  hard  hit,  wiih  costs 
exploding  19%  in  August  alone,  forcing  many 
of  them  out  of  business.  U.S.  agribusiness,  a 
$140  billion  network  of  companies  and  co- 
operatives that  supplies  the  farmer  and 
proceaees  and  distributes  his  produce,  1* 
rolling  In  the  money,  but  the  consumer  is 
still  staggering  from  the  almost  20%  Increase 
in  food  prices  from  January  through  August. 

Some  government  officials  are  cautious  and 
not  as  pleased  as  this  year's  boom  would  war- 
rant. Like  the  farmer,  they  worry  about  the 
export  market  and  whether  It  can  last.  If  it 
does  not,  subsidies  would  go  out  of  sight. 
If  the  farmer  should  have  a  bad  year,  and 
exports  remain  strong,  the  U.S.  would  face 
food  shortages.  Some  feel  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  gambling  with  food  supplies,  risking 
high  prices  and  shortages,  as  It  cuts  back 
agricultural  research  and  refuses  to  accumu- 
late grain  reserves  for  bad  years.  Prom  re- 
cent history  farmers  know  that  cycles  of 
boom  and  bust,  surplus  and  scarcity,  and 
sharp  swings  in  farm  and  consumer  prices, 
should  be  expected.  Since  the  government 
has  virtually  no  stockpile  of  grain,  they  fear 
that  a  policy  against  accumulation  of  re- 
serves could  even  encourage  such  fluctua- 
tions. 

My  own  view  has  been  that  with  the  mar- 
gin between  food  supply  and  demand  so  thin, 
reserves  of  food  supplies  are  vital  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  The  danger  of  crop  falltires. 
and  the  resulting  gyrations  In  prices,  could 
mean  real  trouble.  After  all,  for  many  peo- 
ple In  the  world,  food  reserve  could  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

In  the  long  run,  the  U.S.  wUl  have  to  In- 
crease food  and  fiber  production,  perhaps  by 
32  ^c  to  meet  demand  in  1985,  according  to 
agricultural  economists.  To  meet  that  target, 
more  land  will  have  to  be  brought  Into  pro- 
duction, already-cultivated  acres  will  have  to 
be  farmed  more  Intensively,  and  technologi- 
cal breakthroughs  will  have  to  continue. 
Even  with  the  awesome  production  record  of 
American  agriculture,  these  goals  will  not  be 
easily  achieved  because  the  U.S.  is  slowly 
running  out  of  land,  environmentalists  and 
farmers  are  clashing  over  the  heavy  use  of 
fertUlzers  and  chemicals,  and  scientific  prog- 
ress In  agrlulture  has  slowed.  At  the  same 
time  the  farmer  confronts  fertilizer,  fuel  and 
rail  car  shortages,  each  of  which  compounds 
his  production  difficulties. 

In  the  Immediate  future,  and  despite  these 
concerns,  prospects  for  U.S.  agriculture  are 
good.  While  1974  may  not  match  the  records 
of  1973.  the  outlook  for  1974  Is  moderately 
encouraging,  not  perhaps  a  boom,  but  maybe 
a  banner  year,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
usual  qualifications  about  the  vicissitudes 
of  farming  for  a  market  that  stretches 
around  the  world. 


■'MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL"— NO.  50 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    M.ASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  mo^t 
of  the  murders  In  our  country  are  not 
premeditated.  They  result  from  accidents 
or  momentar>-  fits  of  rage. 

Michael  Tom  was  killed  with  a  hand- 
gun  when  he  tried  to  break  up  a  fight  in 
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a  restaurant.  His  murder  was  not  pre- 
meditated; and  without  a  handgTin.  the 
dispute  in  which  he  was  involved  would 
much  less  likely  have  resulted  m  death 

Strong  handgun  legislation  would,  to  a 
large  extent,  avoid  handgun  slayings 
committed  in  anger 

Included   below   is   the   November   11 
article  from  the  New  York  Times: 
Man  Shot  and  Killed  Tryvsc  To  Stop  P^oht 
In  Restaurant   Here 

As  more  than  a  score  of  frightened  people 
watched,  a  teen-aced  youth,  firlr.e  six  times. 
shot  and  killed  a  23-year-old  man  who  tried 
to  stop  a  fight  over  a  gir!  in  a  Chinese  restau- 
rant In  downtown  Brooklyn  early  yesterday 

The  p>ollce  identified  the  victim,  who  vLs 
pronounced  dead  at  the  scene  as  Michael 
Tom  of  1459  Ea.st  99lh  Street,  Ir.  Brooklyn's 
Canarsle  section.  They  said  he  ■»•&£  kCled  at 
about  12:30  A.M.  In  the  Loong  Wah  Restau- 
rant at  148  Lawrence  Street  near  Pulton 
Street. 

According  to  the  p>oi:ce,  the  shooting 
erupted  during  a  private  party  given  by  a 
fraternal  organization  kuown  as  the  Bowery 
Boys.  Two  hovirs  before  the  shootii.g  the  po- 
lice said,  five  members  o'  the  Young  Dragons. 
a  Chinatown  Youth  gang    crashed  the  party 

There  apparently  was  no  seriou?  trouble 
the  police  said,  until  one  of  the  members  of 
the  gang,  described  as  a  17-year-old  youth, 
made  an  Instilttng  remark  to  the  girlfriend 
of  a  member  of  the  fraternal  organization. 

An  exchange  of  angry  remarks  between  the 
gang  member  and  the  girl's  escort  led  to  a 
fight,  and  when  Mr.  Tom  attempted  to  Inter- 
vene he  was  shot  dead.  His  killer  escaped. 


VICTIMS    OF    CRIME— THE    FOR- 
GOTTEN PARTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or    FL^RHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  has  historically 
been  concerned  primarily  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  offenders.  In  more  recent 
years,  we  have  begun  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  Implicauons  of  a  high 
recidi\'tsm  rate  and  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  rehabilitation. 

In  all  of  this,  however,  the  victim  of 
the  crime  has  been  forgotten. 

Criminal  law  and  tort  law  are  derived 
from  the  same  sources  in  our  cximmon- 
law  history,  und  originally,  resutuUon 
was  awarded  m  a  criminal  action  as  well 
as  In  civil  ion  actions.  But  the  two  ac- 
tions have  since  become  separate,  and 
crime  is  now  considered  a  wrong  agaiiLst 
society,  while  the  wrong  against  the  In- 
dividual is  held  to  be  a  tort.  Damages  are 
not  awarded  in  a  cnminal  action,  the 
victim  is  not  even  a  party  m  the  criminal 
proceeding,  and  he  or  she  is  left  to  seek 
redress  in  a  separate  and  additional  civil 
action. 

Unfortunately,  assuming  that  the  of- 
fender is  apprehended  and  ccaivicted. 
few  offenders  are  able  to  make  restitu- 
tion or  pay  damages,  and  the  nctim  is 
left  then  to  absorb  Die  damages. 

There  are  two  reasons  wh,v  victims 
should  be  compensated  for  their  losses. 
First,  the  criminal  clearly  has  some  obli- 
gation to  the  victim  for  loss  of  property 
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or  personal  harm.  Second,  the  society 
also  has  an  obligation  to  the  victim  since 
it  failed  in  its  duty  to  protect  the  vlcUm. 

A  number  of  plans  have  been  proposed 
to  provide  compensation  for  victims  of 
crime.  One  calls  for  prisoners  to  set  aside 
a  portion  of  their  wages  earned  in  prison 
for  their  victims.  The  problem  w-lth  this 
is  that  most  American  prisons  can  not 
employ  more  than  60  percent  of  their 
prisoners. 

A  second  proposal  Is  to  apportion  a 
part  of  the  flne  imposed  on  the  oflender 
to  the  victim.  This,  of  course,  presumes 
that  the  offender  will  be  apprehended 
and  convicted,  and  will  not  be  jud^nient- 
proof. 

The  most  workable  proposal  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  means  whereby  the  Government 
would  compensate  the  victims  of  crime. 
This  is  what  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
today  would  do.  Statistics  Indicate  that 
those  who  are  most  often  the  victims 
of  crime  are  those  who  are  least  able  to 
afford  It.  On  humanitarian  grounds 
alone,  the  Government  should  assume 
the  responsibility  to  aid  victims  of  crimes 
of  violence  just  as  it  helps  the  victims  of 
other  Itinds  of  misfortunes. 


LABOR  CXDUNCIL  FOR  LATIN 
AMERICAN  ADVANCEMENT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29.  1973 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  16-18.  the  Labor 
Council  for  Latin  American  Advance- 
ment held  Its  Pounding  Conference  in 
Washington,  DC.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  Spanish -speaking  trade  union- 
ists representing  over  45  AFL-CIO 
unions.  State  federations,  and  local  cen- 
tral bodies  from  across  the  country  gath- 
ered to  elect  officers  and  draft  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  organization. 

The  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American 
.Advancement  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
.Tiost  important  organizations  in  the 
Spanish -speaking  community  The 
\Flj-CJO  and  Its  president,  George 
Meany.  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
role  in  bringing  together  Spanish-speak- 
ing labor  leaders  to  encourage  greater 
political  participation  by  our  Nation's 
second  largest  minority. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
include  in  the  Record  remarks  made  at 
the  founding  conference  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Joseph  Mon- 
TOYA  of  New  Mexico. 

The  remarks  follow: 

A    P«EE    EnUCATTON    FOR   LATIN    AMERICANS 

(By  Senator  Joseph  Montota) 
I  am  proud  to  Join  this  company  tonight. 
The  labor  leaders  who  are  here  have  been  In 
the  forefront  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment for  years — and  I  am  honored  to  share 
this    platform    with    tbeo^ 

But  mo«t  Important  to  me.  and  meet  re- 
warding, la  the  oppxjrtunlty  to  be  present 
with  you  at  the  founding  of  a  Latin-Amer- 
ican Labor  Council  to  represent  the  work 
and  the  needs  of  the  Latln-An^erlcan  people 
of  this  nation  The  Census  Bureau  may  not 
be  able  to  count  us  right — but  the  AKL-CIO 
knows  where  we  are! 
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The  future  is  now  a  multicultural  main- 
stream of  American  workers — unified  and 
pledged  to  help  one  another.  I  think  it  U 
slgniQcant  that  the  first  doors  to  open  wide 
for  the  Spanish -speaking  people  are  doors  in 
the  labor  movement.  We  are,  most  of  ua — 
working  people — and  the  labor  movemeut  la 
where  we  belong.  That  is  where  we  can  ac- 
complish the  most  for  our  people.  That  la 
where  we  can  do  the  most  for  our  country. 

The  American  labor  movement  Is  a  group 
which  has  faced  tough  time*— and  come  out 
ahead  and  on  top.  Theae  are  tough  ttmaa 
a^aln.  But  you  have  learned  your  lessons 
the  hard  way,  and  your  toughness  reflects 
that.  Already  the  Latln-Amerlcana  in  the 
labor  movement  are  veterans  of  that  same 
kind  of  school — men  like  Cesar  Chavez  and 
those   who  supported  him. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  another 
kind  of  lesson,  in  another  kind  of  school.  It 
Is  one  I  know  better  because  it  la  in  my  field, 
politics.  But  even  I.  after  nearly  thirty-seven 
years  In  government,  have  had  to  take  a  re- 
fresher course  this  year  I  was  not  ready  for 
the  lessons  of  1972  and  1973. 

1973  Is  the  year  when  all  Americans  are 
facing  something  we  have  never  faced  be- 
fore. Were  all  m  thU  boat  together.  We're 
all  finding  out  that  we  got  burned — but 
we're  learning. 

I  want  to  say  something  now  about  the 
Committee  to  Reelect  the  President.  We 
should  all  be  grateful  to  thoee  gentlemen 
this  year  We  owe  them  a  lot.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  free  educaUon  we  are  get- 
ting this  year.  It  s  a  tough  leaaon  plan  and  a 
pretty  tough  course.  A  lot  of  u»  got  burned — 
but  we  learned! 

They  taught  us  the  real  meaning  in  a  lot 
of  good  old  sayings.  Like  "AH  that  glitters 
U  not  gold."  Or  "united  we  sUnd.  divided 
we  fall. "  Or  even  John  Mitchell's  old  favor- 
ite. "'Watch  what  we  do.  not  what  we  say." 

You  see?  You  learned  a  lot  this  year  I 

Thoee  were  pretty  Important  things  to 
learn.  But  that's  Juat  the  beginning  of  thla 
education.  Every  day  we  learn  a  new  lesaon, 
courtesy  of  the  W^hite  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee we  know  as  CREEP. 

1973  Is  the  year  we  are  finding  out  how 
important  the  Constitution  is  to  every  one 
of  us.  Thats  a  pretty  Important  thing  to 
know. 

1973  la  the  year  we  are  discovering  how 
much  we  American*  love  the  law.  how  deeply 
we  want  decency  in  our  government,  how 
much  we  value  freedom  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights    That  makes  It  a   pretty  great   year. 

And  1973  la  the  year  we  are  learning  that 
the  price  of  liberty  really  la — aa  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  It  was — eternal  vigilance. 
That's  something  worth  learning — and  re- 
leamlng. 

So  In  aplte  of  our  horrors  and  our  bead- 
aches,  I  think  1973  will  be  remembered  as 
the  year  we  learned  some  great  lessons — 
Juat  as  1972  will  be  remembered  as  the 
year  we  faUed  the  course.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple did  foolish  things  in  1972— and  lU  have 
to  admit  that  some  of  those  people  were 
Spanish-speaking  Americans.  Twenty-two 
percent  of  the  Latin-Americans  In  this  na- 
tion voted  for  Richard  Nixon  last  year, 
according  to  an  NBC  poll.  Now  that's  not 
a  bad  record  of  foolishness  when  you  con- 
sider that  everybody  else  did  worse — but 
it's  a  pretty  silly  record  for  a  group  of  people 
who  had  only  given  him  half  that  much 
support  In  1968,  and  who  knew  that  the  prob- 
lems of  Latin  Americans  got  worse,  not  bet- 
ter. In  bla  firat  four  years  How  did  we — at 
least  some  of  us — come  to  make  that  mis- 
take? Well,  that's  part  of  the  lesaon  plan  we 
were  all  studying  this  year. 

I  want  to  teU  you  about  a  few  speclflca 
tonight — and  about  what  I  think  we  can 
learn  from  them. 

At  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave  —the  headquar- 
ters of  CREEP— tmage-maklng  was  their 
name,  and  fooling  people  was  their  game. 
Naturally  they  didn't  tell  ue  that — although 
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one  of  Richard  Nixon's  speechwrlters  said  a 
long  time  ago,  "It's  not  what's  there  that 
counts.  It's  what's  projected." 

Well,  they  decided  to  use  us — Latin- 
Americans — to  project  success  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's first  four  years — and  la  the 
prooMs  they  decided  to  mix  in  a  little  failure 
for  those  of  us  who  refused  to  go  along. 

They  used  funny  flgureo — statistics.  They 
uaed  money.  They  used  funny  facts — fiction. 
And  they  used  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Statea  Oovernment.  Our  government. 

They  thought  that  we  would  be  easy  to 
fooL  We  shouldn't  feel  too  bad  about  that — 
they  thought  the  same  thing  about  a  lot  of 
other  people.  They  thought  they  could  fool 
ua.    buy    us,    scare    us.    We   Latin-Americans 
were  only   a  small   part  of   the   whole — and 
they  used  the  same  techniques  on  a  lot  of 
other  people,  too. 
Pooling  people. 
Dividing  people. 
Buying  people. 
Scaring  people. 

Well,  a  lot  of  people  got  burned — but  they 
learned. 

We  learned  about  staUstlcs.  for  liistance. 
Someone  once  said  that  there  are  thr«e 
lUnda  of  lies:  Plain  lies,  damned  lies — and 
atatutlca.  WeU,  thla  Administration  Juggled 
atatlstlca  by  not  reporting  politically  un- 
pleaaant  facta — or  carefully  selecting  the 
facta  they  let  ua  hear  At  the  Watergate  hear- 
ings last  week.  Mr.  WUUam  Marimioto  of  the 
White  House  staff  admitted  aslclng  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  NOT  TO  REPORT — and  I  quote 
him:  "That  study  showing  Spanish -speaking 
not  doing  as  well  as  some  other  minorities 
in  comparison  to  the  general  public.  .  .  ." 

Amazing  They  thought  we  didn't  know 
we  were  poorer,  had  a  higher  unemployment 
rate,  less  education,  less  opportunity,  less 
Income.  And  they  thought  If  they  kept  It  out 
of  the  Census  reports  we  wouldn't  find  out. 
They  thought  we  couldn't  count.  So  even 
though  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish-speaking  says  there  are 
fourteen  million  of  us.  according  to  one  pub- 
lished report,  the  Census  Bureau  only 
counted  nine  mllUon  Of  course,  the  Census 
Bureau  figure  is  the  one  they  use  to  figure 
how  much  federal  support  we  get  for  pro- 
grams we  need. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  one  of  my  favorite 
examples  of  how  numbers  can  be  used  to  fool 
you  In  trying  to  convince  you  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Sixteen  Point  Program  was  working, 
they  published  a  report  saying  that  there 
was  an  INCREASE  of  1.268  Spanish-speak- 
ing federal  employees  in  the  first  rear  of  the 
program.  Ajid,  they  said.  In  that  same  period 
federal  employment  had  orjy  Increased  by 
2,2fle  Sounds  pretty  good,  doesn't  It?  Sotinds 
like  Spanish -speaking  people  got  half  the 
Jobs  avaUable 

Unfortunately,  they  forgot  to  Include  a  few 
numbers— the  numbers  of  federal  employees 
who  left  government  Jobs  and  were  re- 
placed—but not  by  the  Spanish -speaking.  So 
the  real  truth  behind  thoee  funny  figures  is 
that  the  percentage  of  federal  employees  who 
were  Spanish -speaking  was  exactly  the 
same— 2  9  percent— in  both  years,  1970  and 
1971.  That's  not  what  you  call  real  progress- 
but  it  was  real  Image  making. 

A  lot  of  people  got  burned— but  thev 
learned ! 

A  lot  of  image  making  last  year  was  done 
with  magic  mirrors  and  airplanes— and  news 
releases.  A  few  high-level  Spanish-speaking 
people  were  whirled  around  to  create  the  Im- 
pression that  this  Administration  had  In- 
creased  the  number  of  top  level  opportimltles 
for  us.  True?  Well,  no,  not  quite.  As  of  No- 
vember. 1972,  the  Spanish -speaking  percen- 
tage of  aU  those  In  the  supergrades.  the  top 
levels  of  government  Civil  Service,  was  6  per- 
cent—not even  one  percent!  And  by  May  of 
1973,  all  the  mirrors  were  gone — end  we  dis- 
covered that  In  the  White  House  offlees  them- 
selves there  were  only  four  of  ua— all  at  low 
levels  of  pay. 
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Hardly  what  you  could  call  a  breakthrough. 
But  we  learned. 

But  we  shouldn't  complain.  Remember, 
their  Job  was  not  to  report  what  was  real — It 
was  to  project  an  image.  And  they  did  that, 
didn't  they? 

In  fact,  they  did  more.  They  set  up  a  com- 
plex system  and  planned  how  they  could  use 
the  whole  federal  government  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  reelectmg  the  E»resldent.  We  have 
Just  finished  hearing  some  of  the  details  of 
their  effort  to  manipulate  the  Latin -Amer- 
ican voting  population,  at  the  Senate  Water- 
gate hearings. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  a  few  of  the  things 
we  heard 

First,  I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  the  men  who  testified  before  us  seem  to 
have  really  believed  that  what  they  were 
doing  was  proper — and  that  the  funny  figures 
they  used  were  r.ght.  That's  the  trouble  with 
funny  figures  and  funny  facts — once  they  are 
down  on  paper  looking  official  and  neat,  they 
take  on  a  life  of  their  own  and  get  quoted  and 
repeated  and  pretty  soon — presto  I — they  are 
real! 

The  first  witness  to  testify  before  us  about 
the  effort  to  capture  the  Spanish -speaking 
vote  last  year  was  probably  sincere  when  he 
said  under  oath  that — and  I  am  quoting 
him — "President  Nixon  created  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  ...  He  made  the  Spanish- 
streaking  people  active  participants  in  their 
government  .  .  He  app>olnted  more  than  50 
Spanish-speaking  people  to  top  pKJsltlons  in 
government.  ...  He  initiated  the  Sixteen 
Point  Program  to  bring  the  Spanish-speaking 
Into  government  at  all  levels.  ...  He  created 
special  programs  for  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren, he  provided  more  and  better  homes  for 
Spanish -speaking  Americans,  he  approved 
more  funds  for  health  care  programs,  he 
worked  to  increai>e  Job  opportunities.   .  .   ." 

Well,  as  a  Latin-American  senator  who  has 
spent  the  last  five  years  trying  to  get  legisla- 
tion past  the  President  to  help  the  working 
people  of  this  country,  I  was  pretty  as- 
tounded at  that  statement !  I  finally  was  able 
to  convince  this  gentleman  that  the  Cabinet 
Committee  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  program 
President  Johnson  had  started — and  that  I 
was  the  author  of  the  legislation  which  cre- 
ated It,  not  President  Nixon.  I  had  planned 
that  Its  uses  would  be  somewhat  different 
than  what  they  are — but  Its  existence  Is  the 
result  of  work  by  a  Democratic  President  and 
a  Democratic  Congress,  not  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration 

The  other  claims  of  this  witness — who  was 
head  of  the  Special  White  House  Task  Force 
to  Help  Spanish-Speaking  Americans,  al- 
though he  was  not  Latin- American  himself — 
are  equally  easy  to  refute.  We've  never  had  a 
proper  representation  in  the  supergrades  or 
top  positions  of  government  and  under  Rich- 
ard Nixon  our  percentage  of  these  Jobs  never 
even  got  up  to  1  percent.  That's  making  us 
active  participants?  The  Sixteen  Point  pro- 
gram resulted  in  an  Increase  of  3/10  of  one 
percent  In  federal  employnjent  for  us  In  three 
years — and  most  of  those  Jobs  are  at  the  bot- 
tom, not  the  top.  Special  programs  for  Span- 
ish-speaking children  were  created  alright — 
but  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  not  Mr.  Nixon. 
In  most  cases  Mr.  Nlxoa  either  vetoed  them, 
or  Impounded  the  money  appropriated  for 
them— or  decided  to  phase  them  out."  Pro- 
grams like  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  or 
OEO,  or  Day  Care. 

Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Cranston,  and 
I  have  Just  introduced  new  bilingual  educa- 
tion legislation  to  expand  and  revive  that 
program — but  we  face  the  real  probability  of 
a  Presidential  veto  because  this  Is  one  of  the 
programs  the  President's  1974  budget  re- 
quested us  to  eliminate  entirely. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  this  audience  about 
the  housing  programs  that  were  shut  off,  or 
the  attempt  to  dismantle  OEO.  I  don't  have 
to  tell  you  about  the  voteoe  of  health  legis- 
lation, pension  programs,  child  care.  And  I 
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Icnow  I  don't  iiave  to  tell  you  about  the  un- 
employment which  is  really  for  too  many 
Spanish-speaking  workers  instead  of  those 
Increased  Job  opportunities.  Our  median  In- 
come In  1969  was  ee,039.  and  by  1971  It  was 
down  to  $5,560. 

But  the  witness  before  the  committee  in 
the  Senate  seemed  to  believe  It  all.  He  worked 
directly  under  Mr.  Charles  Colson  and  Mr. 
Fred  Malek — and  decided  that  the  thing  to 
do  U)  capture  your  votes  was  to  "capitalize 
on  the  lncumt>ency."  Those  are  his  words. 
He  suggested  ways  to  "generate  favorable 
publicity."  And  ways  to  "neutralize  the  op- 
position" When  he  was  asked  if  his  purpose 
had  been  to  "use  the  power  of  the  executive 
branch  and  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ments, the  grant-making  powers  and  the 
employment  powers.  In  the  campaign"  his 
answer  was  "OK.  Yes." 

And  he  had  help.  There  was  a  man  In  the 
Office  of  Communications  at  the  White 
House  and  a  man  at  the  Cabinet  Committee 
to  help  him.  There  was  a  man  at  the  Finance 
Committee  of  Spanish-speaking  to  Reelect 
the  President — he  worked  for  Mr.  Stans — 
and  there  was  another  special  contact  at  the 
CREEP.  They  had  what  they  called  an  "in- 
formal" arrangement  so  that  everyone  knew 
which  Spanlih-speaklng  Americans  were  ap- 
plying for  grants  or  contracts  or  Jobs — and 
who  was  on  their  side.  They  were  quite  a 
team.  They  used  the  responsiveness  group  at 
the  White  House  to  1,'vsure  contact  with  all 
the  agencies  of  government.  The  witness 
testified  that  was  one  way  they  could — and 
again  I  quote  him — "insure  that  federally 
subsidized  programs  which  serve  as  havens 
for  opposition  political  operatives  are  closely 
supervised."  Translated,  I  suppose  that 
means  that  if  you  were  a  Democrat  and 
worked  In  a  federal  program  and  were  Span- 
ish-speaking— you  were  in  trouble  last  year. 
Big  trouble. 

Ihelr  letters  and  memos  to  one  another 
are  instructive.  One  of  them  said — on  April 
7  last  year — "Make  sure  the  right  people  are 
being  considered  and  receiving  grants." 
When  asked  who  the  right  people  were,  the 
witness  said  "Right  peuple  means  those  who 
are  qualified  and  sympathetic  or  supportive 
of  the  Administration."  So  although  the  pro- 
grams were  supposed  to  help  all  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people,  the  reality  was  an  attempt 
to  divide  us  into  two  groups:  supportive  peo- 
ple who  could  get  Jobs  or  grants  or  contracts, 
and  enemies  who  were  to  be  supervised,  fired, 
or  cut  off  from  support. 

Listen  to  aiiother  memo:  "This  Is  a  classic 
example  of  a  firm  not  necessarily  on  our 
team  which  is  making  a  comfortable  living 
off  us  .  .  .  Recommend  stop  proposals  at  La- 
bor and  HUD."  Remember,  this  Is  a  memo 
from  the  White  House  Task  Force  which  was 
supposed  to  help  Spanish -speaking  people 
get  ahead — and  it's  a  memo  about  cutting 
off  funding  for  a  fully  qualified,  experienced 
and  capable  Spanish-speaking  contractor. 
The  witness  finally  conceded  under  question- 
ing, that  by  "living  off  us"  he  had  meant  the 
Administration,  but  that  the  source  of  their 
money  was  really  all  the  taxpayers,  even  In- 
cluding some  Democrats. 

However,  our  Senate  Invesligatiou  and  his 
admission  came  too  late  to  help  the  poor 
Hlspano  they  were  "asslstl'ig"  out  the  door. 

Or  consider  this  memo:  "Rodriquez  is  de- 
veloping a  list  of  all  Spanish-speaking  fed- 
eral employees  grades  GS-14  and  up  for 
various  uses  by  1701.  That  is  the  address  of 
the  Committee  to  Reelect  the  President.  In 
the  light  of  the  earlier  memo,  it's  Interesting 
to  think  about  what  1701  was  going  to  do 
with  those  names.  Isn't  It? 

On  Bkll  grants  and  contracts  to  Spanish- 
speaking  applicants,  by  the  way,  the  man  at 
the  Committee  to  Reelect  the  President  was 
asked  to  "sign  off."  That  was  their  language 
for  "approve."  In  other  words,  if  an  applicant 
did  not  satisfy  the  CREEP  that  he  was  "sup- 
portive" of  the  campaign  his  chances  of  get- 
ting  any   kind    of   grant    or   contract   were 
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pretty  poor  last  year — even   if   he   was   the 
most  qualified  applicant  in  the  nation. 

It's  a  strange  way  to  help  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, isn't  It?  But  it  served  the  other  purpose, 
of  course.  It  fooled  some  p>eople.  It  con:  used 
some  people.  It  divided  tht  Ljf.-.n-An-.eruans 
from  one  another.  It  threatened  some  and 
rewarded  others.  That  e  part  u!  the  reason 
for  that  doubled  number  of  Spa:. lan -speak- 
ing  votes  for  President   Nixon   in   1972. 

We  got  burned — but  we  learned. 

For  larger  groups,  organizations  of  Spanish- 
speaking  people  who  couldii't  be  diverted 
quite  so  easily,  other  methods  were  used  If 
they  were  not  fully  supportive  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  campalgii  and  they 
could  not  be  controlled,  tl.en  the  teams  at 
CREEP  tried  to  "neutralize  "  them  Again  I 
am  using  their  word  The  Southwest  Council 
of  La  Raza,  for  instance,  was  one  organiza- 
tion marked  for  "neutralization  '  They  were 
told  they  were  being  considered  for  a  $30,000 
grant  for  a  Planning  Conference.  There  was 
no  plan  to  ever  really  give  them  the  grant — 
but  the  promise  was  supposed  to  be  enough 
tc  keep  them  from  being  opponents. 

At  least  that  is  the  admission  made  by  the 
witness  last  week  before  our  committee.  "We 
were  neutralizing  them,"  he  said. 

Most  interesting  of  all  is  what  happened 
to  SER — the  highly  successful  manpower 
group  working  with  Latin-Americans.  SER 
was  awarded  a  new  and  much  larger  con- 
tract— $18  million  dollars — with  a  special 
signing  ceremony  at  San  Clemente  and  lots 
of  publicity.  That  was  in  1972  It  wasn't  till 
January  of  this  year  that  they  discovered  the 
funds  for  their  program  had  been  frozen — 
cut  off.  It  must  have  been  a  shock. 

They  got  burned.  But  they  learned. 

It  was  a  lesson  In  the  misuse  of  power  by 
arrogant  men.  That  is  the  picture  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Watergate  Committee  gave 
to  all  of  us  last  week.  By  dividing  the  Latm- 
.^merlcan  population  into  "enemies'  and 
"friends"  they  tried  to  make  our  vote  count 
for  them — or  for  nothmg  at  all.  By  pub- 
licizing every  grant,  every  appointment, 
every  contract,  they  tried  to  create  the  Image 
of  an  Increased  Spanish  speaking  participa- 
tion In  government  so  that  "gaps  In  the 
F*resldent's  record,"  as  the  witness  put  It, 
could  seem  to  be  filled  By  threatening  the 
loss  of  grants  of  taxpayer  s  money  or  offering 
awards  of  the  same  money  lor  good  behavior, 
they  sought  to  increase  their  friends  and 
"neutralize"  the  rest  of  us.  By  using  public 
relations  gimmicks  they  tried  to  fool  us.  By 
using  funny  figures  they  tried  to  fool  us.  By 
using  our  money — money  that  came  from 
all  Americans — they  tried  to  buy  ua — or  bury 
usi 

Most  revealing  of  all,  to  me,  was  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  ran  the  Task  Force  for 
Spanish-speaking  In  the  White  House  for 
two  years  before  the  election — moved  to  an- 
other Job  one  day  after  the  election,  .^p- 
parently  he  felt  no  moral  responsibility  to 
follow  through  on  the  grants  and  promlnes 
which  had  been  made.  He  Just  packed  up  and 
moved  on  to  another  Job.  A  high  level  Job — 
remember,  he  was  not  a  Spanish -speaking 
American  himself.  One  day  after  the 
election!  That  hardly  gave  him  time  to 
pack  his  bags  after  the  celebration  parties. 
And  several  months  later  the  Spanish -speak- 
ing Task  Force  was  burled  In  the  office  of 
Anne  Armstrong — another  famous  non -Latin 
expert' 

WeU,  some  of  us  got  burned.  But  we 
learned. 

What  do  we  do  about  It,  now  that  we've 
had  this  free  education?  How  do  you  use 
that  kind  of  lesson? 

Well,  for  the  Latln-Amerlcan  people,  I 
know  what  has  to  be  done.  I  don't  have  to 
read  any  statistics  to  know  the  needs  of  the 
Spanish-speaking,  and  neither  do  you.  We 
have  five  million  migrant  farmworker  peo- 
ple— and  they  need  a  minimum  wage  law 
and  protection  under  our  labor  laws.  That  is 
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going  to  take  Democratic  votM  In  the  Con- 
gress— enough  Democr«tic  ▼otaa  to  OTerrtde 
a  veto. 

Spanish-American  working  people  have  the 
same  needs  all  Americans  have.  We  need 
jobs,  schools,  doctors,  houses,  food.  That's 
something  this  Administration  doesn't  want 
to  talk  about — although  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  is  one  of  the  goals  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  one  of  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment Well,  we're  going  to  need  Democratic 
votes  to  see  that  th.at  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion Is  upheld.  A  lot  of  Democratic  votes. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
this  group — the  Latin  American  Labor  Coun- 
cil— Is  to  increase  Latin-American  participa- 
tion In  elections.  Thafs  the  way  to  use  our 
new  knowledge  In  1973 

Of  the  Spanish -speaking  people  who  were 
eligible  voters  last  year,  only  44  percent 
registered — and  only  37  percent  voted.  Those 
figures  have  to  change. 

The  way  to  prove  to  ourselves  and  to  this 
nation  that  we  have  learned  the  lessons  of 

1973  and  1973  weU,  Is  to  change  those  figures. 
We  have  to  make  it  clear  to  CREEP  that  we 
passed  the  course. 

First,  we  have  to  understand  that  the  rea- 
son CREEP  spent  all  that  time  and  money 
trying  to  fool  us  last  year  Is  because  our 
votes  are  important — Important  to  them, 
and  Important  to  us. 

Second,  we  have  to  move  note  to  register 
every  eligible  Latin-American  voter,  so  that 
our  Importance  to  both  parties  will  even  be 
greater 

Third,  we  have  to  be  sure  that  every  Latin- 
American  gets  the  facts  and  figures  straight, 
and  understands  that  while  figures  don't  lie. 
liars  can  figure. 

And  last,  we  have  to  get  to  the  polls  In 

1974  and  1976. 

When  we  do  that  In  the  numbers  we  need 
to.  then  we  will  have  earned  our  diploma  In 
the  school  of  tough  politics  of  1972  and  1973. 
We  will  be  sure  that  it  Is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen again.  We  will  have  told  the  world  that 
In  1972  some  Latin-Americans  got  burned— 
but  in  1973  we  learned! 

Never  again! 


MEMORIAL  SLOAN-KETTERING 
CANCER  CENTER 


HON    P.\UL  G    ROCERS 

OF    n.ORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  ROGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sloan - 
Kettering  Cancer  Center  recently  dedi- 
cated a  new  memorial  hospital  facility, 
marking  another  step  forward  In  the  cen- 
ter's excellent  work  In  the  battle  against 
the  No.  1  health  concern  of  the  American 
people,  cancer. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  record 
my  personal  congratulations  to  the  cen- 
ter on  this  achievement.  The  dedicated 
work  at  the  center  in  providing  the  best 
patient  care  presently  possible  and  con- 
ducting research  of  the  highest  quality 
has  been  an  Invaluable  contribution  In 
our  war  against  this  disease 

On  the  occasion  of  the  new  hospital's 
dedication,  the  President  extended  his 
personal  congratulations  in  a  letter  to 
Laurence  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  at  the  center.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  Presidents  letter  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thx  Wiirrs  Housx. 
Wastiington,  DC.  November  13. 1973. 
Mr.  LAtTKSNcx  S.  Rocxxmxxa. 
Cfiairman    of    the    Board    of    Truttee*.    Me- 
memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Cen- 
ter. New  York.  NY. 

Dkas  LAinwNcx:  The  dedication  of  the 
Memorial  Hospital  for  Cancer  and  Allied  Dis- 
eases gives  me  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
commend  you  and  all  of  thoee  associated 
with  the  Memorial  Sloan-Ketterlng  Cancer 
Center 

The  efforts  all  of  you  have  made  over  the 
years  have  placed  your  Institution  at  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  against  cancer  and 
have  won  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
millions  of  your  fellow  countrymen.  I  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  supported  the  Center  with  funds 
for  research  and  patient  care.  But  I  know 
that  the  most  Important  ingredient  In  your 
success  has  not  been  money,  but  the  dedica- 
tion and  professional  excellence  of  thoee  who 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Center. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  two  gen- 
tlemen who  \.lll  be  with  you  today  The  first 
is  Benno  Schmidt,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Memorial  Hospital.  He  has  con- 
tributed such  unstinting  service  to  our  na- 
tional fight  against  cancer  that  I  recently 
reappointed  him  as  Chairmen  of  the  Na- 
tional President's  Cancer  Panel,  a  group  that 
monitors  our  progress  and  advises  me  on 
national  policy.  Let  me  also  say  a  word  about 
your  dedication  speaker.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller He  has  provided  national  leadership 
In  so  many  fields  that  it  Is  hard  to  single  out 
one  above  others.  It  Is  beyond  dispute,  how- 
ever, that  without  his  long-standing  Inter- 
est In  the  work  of  the  Center  and  his  con- 
tinued support  for  cancer  research,  our  pros- 
pects for  curing  cancer  would  not  be  as 
bright  as  they  are  today. 

I  have  pledged  that  all  of  the  resources  at 
the  command  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  marshaled  to  carry  forward  this  struggle 
against  cancer.  While  I  cannot  be  with  you 
personally  today.  I  am  delighted  that  my 
daughter  Trtcla  can  be  there  to  reaffirm  that 
pledge  on  my  behalf  With  your  continued 
efforts  and  the  continued  efforts  and  the 
continued  support  of  the  Government.  I  am 
confident  that  the  new  Memorial  Hospital 
will  bring  us  ever  closer  to  our  goal. 
Sincerely, 

RicHAxo  NnoN. 


THINK  ABOUT  WASTE  ON 
THURSDAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DtRWlNSKl 

or  nxiMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  properly  addressing  ourselves  to  a 
great  number  of  solutions  in  order  to 
lessen  the  problems  that  have  arisen  as 
a  result  of  the  energy  crisis. 

I  believe  that  the  House  has  made  the 
first  progressive  step  during  this  period, 
by  passing  the  bill  to  establish  nation- 
wide daylight  savings  time.  However, 
much  more  practical  thought  must  be 
done  to  alleviate  this  crisis.  An  especial- 
ly timely,  and  I  believe,  very  sensible 
article  by  Bob  Seltmer,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Calumet  Index,  expresses  the 
necessity  of  that  fact  through  a  Thanks- 
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giving  message  published  on  November 
21.  The  article  follows: 

Tkikk  ABOtrr  Wastx  on  Tht7«8Dat 
(By  Bob  SeltKiMD 

This  has  been  the  damnedest  manipula- 
tion of  the  American  people  we've  had  in 
years. 

The  American  people  are  regularly  ma- 
nipulated. But  the  proposal  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning has  got  to  top  It  off. 

Somebody  in  Washington  has  got  us  all 
pegged  as  fools. 

It  would  be  difficult  If  not  Impossible  to 
Identify  a  specific  culprit.  For  example.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  can  Institute  coupon  gas  ra- 
tioning or  any  other  type  of  rationing  he 
wants,  probably  by  the  authority  Invested 
In  the  Presidency  during  World  War  II— 
hundreds  of  emergency  acts  are  still  on  the 
books. 

But  be  hasn't  done  anything  yet.  Then 
of  course,  the  Democrats  In  the  U.8.  Senate, 
grasping  at  any  expedient  to  trap  Nixon 
Into  unfavorable  and/or  embarrassing  acts 
(which  of  course  Is  the  name  of  the  game 
In  politics)  only  a  couple  of  days  ago  at- 
tempted to  ram  through  a  bill  which  would 
have  ordered  Nixon  to  institute  coupon  gas 
rationing. 

Three  doeen  RepubUcans  and  a  dozen 
Democrats  shot  that  down  Thursday. 

But  It  Isn't  over  yet.  Not  by  a  long  sight 

That  coupon  gas  rationing  Is  even  being 
considered  irks  me. 

We  don't   need   coupon    gas  rationing   and 
we  should  not  want  it. 

What  we  are  coming  face  to  face  with — 
Americans  particularly,  but  earth  as  well— la 
that  we  have  long  used  everything  we  wanted 
from  Mother  Earth  and  now  we're  going 
to  have  to  slow  down. 

Listen  a  minute  It  scares  me  that  one  of 
our  major  problems  on  this  planet,  not  only 
in  America.  Is  how  to  dispose  of  our  gar- 
bage Do  you  know  that  the  once  magnifi- 
cent Mediterranean  Sea  today  Is  one  of  the 
most  polluted  bodies  of  water  In  the  world? 
Not  only  is  It  polluted  Industrtally.  but 
from  many  years  of  the  countries  on  Its 
borders  pumping  their  raw  sewage  Into  It 
lUly,  Tunisia.  Ubya,  Spain.  Egypt.  Greece. 
Turkey  and  France  are  particularly  respKjn. 
slble — and  poaslbly  Italy  most  of  all.  These 
countries  have  virtually  no  land-based  pro- 
vision to  dispose  of  their  wastes 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  city  of  Miami 
in  Florida  dumps  all  of  its  liquid  sewage  Into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

WeTe  pigs  That's  what. 

Unlike  the  non-human  animals  on  the 
earth,  we  so-called  humans  are  destroying 
our  own  habitat.  WeYe  sel«  destructive.  The 
way  we're  doing  it  makes  war  sound  abso- 
lutely silly.  People  fight  for  economic  ad- 
vantage So  are  the  Vietnamese  I  dont  care 
what  they  call  It — holy  war,  and  Ideological 
war,  or  whatever.  It  all  ends  up  being 
economics. 

If  we  Just  wait  a  while,  there  wont  be 
any  need  for  war  We'll  all  be  down  on  our 
hands  and  knees  scratching  to  survive  and 
too  busy  to  fight  with  a  neighbor. 

Since  the  20th  Century  began  73  year* 
ago,  we  have  used  up  the  world's  resources 
faster  by  several  times  than  Its  resources 
were  used  In  the  last  8.000  years  combined. 

The  Almanac  tells  us  that  by  the  end  of 
1973.  a  total  of  70  bUllon  people  will  have 
lived  on  earth  since  It  was  formed,  and  that 
Includes  the  earth's  current  population  of 
3  billion. 

Also  remember,  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  world's  population  live  In  India  and 
China.  The  combined  populations  of  thoee 
two  countries  Is  1,334,547.926  persons.  That 
Is  difficult  to  Imagine.  Isn't  It?  The  figtu^  1.3 
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billion  people  lo  only  two  countries  of   the 
earth  boggles  the  mind 

Thoee  1.3  MlUon  persons  occupy  only  4.9 
mUllon  sqiia.'e  mUes  of  lai.d  ?paop 

In  the  Unlt«J  Stat«s  there  are  219  mUllon 
persons  occipylng  35  mUHon   sqtiare  miles 

Think  about  that  one  for  a  niomei.t  It 
should  Klve  lis  some  tho\ightR  concerning 
what  Is  happening  to  us  today. 

Think   about   some   of    these   statistic*': 

The  United  3tat«6  pniduces  nearly  500 
millions  of  tons  (not  sral'.or.s.  b\it  metric 
tons)  of  crude  petrolenm  per  year,  and  that 
is  far  and  away  more  than  any  other  country 
on  earth  China  and  India  are  far.  far  down 
the  list. 

The  United  States  produces  41  million 
tons  of  salt  per  year  three  times  more  than 
China,  which  Is  earth's  second  larpreiet 
producer 

The  United  States  produces  641  million 
tons  of  coal  annually  which  Is  200  million 
tons  more  than  China  prixluces  and  nine 
times  more  than  India  prr>duces 

The  United  States  produces  55  nir.:ion  tons 
of  Iron  ore  annually,  and  that  is  twice  as 
much  a.s  Ii^dla  and  China  combined. 

The  United  States  produces  1  P  billion 
ton*  of  copper  ore  ann  .aly  and  that  Is  35 
times  more  than  India  and  China  combined 
produce 

The  United  Btar«!  produces  nearly  20 
million  tons  o!  meat  ar.nually.  which  Is  one 
and  one-half  times  what  India  and  China 
produce  togpt!;er 

The  United  States  prrxluce*-  55  million 
metric  ton.s  of  milk  annually,  which  is  6 
times  what  India  and  China  produce  to- 
gether 

America: j5  fly  211  billion  passenger  miles 
annually,  which  Is  100  times  the  miles  flown 
by  Indian  and  Chinetw  nationals 

The  United  (State*  produces  nearly  45  mU- 
llon tons  of  whejit  a.'inually.  which  la  nearly 
double  that  pnxluced  by  India  and  China 
combined. 
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The  point  is,  this  country  as  with  the  other 
wealthy  natlone  on  this  globe,  are  going  to 
have  problems  ultimately.  We've  moved  along 
using  up  everything  faster  than  we  realized. 

We  re  going  to  have  to  conserve.  To  slow 
iown.  But  nc  povernment  controls  will  work. 
We're  simply  trolng  to  have  to  do  It  our- 
selves 

We've  got  to  become  a  little  harder.  It 
can  be  done  because  it   has  got  to  be  done 

WeYe  just  to  fat  and  sassy,  folks  And  we 
waste  more  of  the  earth's  goods  every  year 
than  the  rest  of  the  earth  combined.  Remem- 
ber that  the  next  time  you  see  a  oar  belching 
a  cloud  of  blue  smoke    Th&t  Is  wafite 

Think  about  It  as  we  approach  Thanks- 
giving 1973  That's  my  Thanksgiving  message 

If  we  dont  think  about  It  and  act.  then 
Ae  deserve  being  manipulated  If  we  dont 
act  on  our  own,  we  should  be  manlpiilated. 

If  we  don't  real!?*  that  waste  Is  going  to 
destroy  us.  maybe  by  1984  we  will  be  totally 
manlp-alated    That  is  only  a  decade  awsy 

Think  about  It  this  week  a";  we  prepare 
to  plve  up  thanks  for  all   that  we  have 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  SAFT  SCHOOLS 
ACT— n 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    yOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  I  Introduced  a  statement 
Int-o  the  Record  citing  the  urgent  need 
for  H.R.  2650.  the  Safe  Schools  Act, 
which  I  introduced  In  January  of  this 
year  I  included  therewith  statistics  and 
examples  of  crime  in  our  public  schools. 
Ulu.'^trating  that  frdm  Seattle  to  Fort 
Lauderdale  school  systems  have  to  at- 

FROM  1971  TO  1972,  AND  1ST  HALF  OF  1973 
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^empt  to  carry  on  the  fight  agairust  serl- 
oui5  violence  and  vandalism  with  their 
madequate  fund?  According  to  spokes- 
men for  the  Seattle  public  schools: 

The  problem  has  taken  a  turn  for  the 
lorse  because  our  schools  are  no  longer  sale 
for  the  majority  of  students  and  faculty. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  where  an  Incident  or 
incidents  In  o'or  schools  do  not  occur.  Teach- 
ers are  afraid,  students  are  apprehensive, 
and  parents  are  concerned  with  the  mount- 
ins  securl'.  y-related  problems  in  cur  educa- 
tional system.  Principals,  teachers  cus- 
todians, luDchroom  women,  nurses  and  de- 
livery  men   alike  have   all  been   victims. 

Today,  I  am  going  to  focus  on  one  city. 
my  own  city  of  New  York,  to  illustrate 
the  disastrous  proportions  of  school 
crime. 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of 
New  York  has  spent  S4  million  in  1  year 
i-o  replace  vandal-caused  damage  There 
are  now  550  unarmed  guards  in  the  city's 
high  schools,  and  483  in  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools.  The  total  num- 
ber of  security  guards  is  expected  to 
reach  1.200  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
the  budget  to  support  these  guards  Is 
predicted  to  reach  W  million. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion reports  that  1,081  assaults  occurred 
during  the  1972-73  school  year.  496  on 
teachers  and  585  on  students  Assaults, 
robberies,  find  narcotics  offenses  have  In- 
creased from  306  in  the  first  5  months 
of  1971  to  942  In  the  first  5  months  of 
1973.  These  statistics  are  reflected  in  the 
following  chart  showing  incidents  of  as- 
sault, robbery,  narcotics  offenses,  tres- 
pass, loitering,  and  bomb  threats  by 
month  for  1971,  1972,  and  for  the  first 
half  of  1973. 
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21  .. 

51  .. 

no .. 

109  .. 
188  .. 

12 
44 
45 

49 

174  .. 
303  .. 
336  .. 

403  .. 

~- 

TotM 

430 

1.045 

643 

82 

258 

198 

15 

138 

101  „ 

458 

M3 

526 

1  39S 

1,525 

<  Reporting  of  "Others"  begin  September  1972;  indudes  trespass,  loltsrlng,  bomb  ttirasts,  etc 
>  TMs  figure  Indudes  5  sex  ottenses. 


'  This  figure  Includes  4  s«z  offenses. 


In  addition,  the  following  statistics  show  the  complalnte  by  school  ofQclals  to  police  for  the  first  7  montha  of  1973  In  the 
New  York  City  public  .school  system . 

COMPUINTS  BY  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  TO  POLICE  FOR  1ST  7  MONTHS  OF  1973  PERTAINING  TO  INCIDENTS  INVOLVING  PUPILS  AND  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTOI 


Man- 
hattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Staten 

Island 

Total 

Man- 

hattan 

Brotu 

BcooUyn 

Quaans 

Staten 
Islaod 

Total 

Murder'                 „    .  .. 

0 

3 

39 

32 

103 

m 

116 
11 

7 

I 
6 

72 
M 

140 

627 

64 

14 
7 

0 

9 

130 

49 

202 

720 

74 

23 

10 

0 
3 

70 
22 

189 
244 

52 
6 

U 

0 
0 
2 
1 

12 

81 

10 

5 

6 

1 

20 

313 

152 

646 

2,157 

316 

59 

43 

Dangerous  drugs.. 

37 
5 
3 
5 
1 
162 
73 

82 

»     2 

2 

0 

149 

59 

145 

1 

u 

0 

2n 

116 

136 

38 

12 

2 

2 

0 

173 

33 

115 

2 

1 
I 
0 
0 
28 
5 

33 

167 

Rape  1        .        .. .. 

Dangerous  weapons ... 

44 

Robbery  i„ 

Assault  I  and  2> 

Kidnap  1 

Reckless  endangannont 

Inc'tJng  tc  not ...... 

9 
20 

Herestmerrt/menaclni  i.._. 

Burglary 

Grand  Urceoy ...... 

1 

Petit  larceny ...... 

Trespass 

Criminal    mischief  (vsndal- 
ism)_ 

7as 

286 

Arson 

Sei  ebuse> 

511 

>  Attacks  on  pupils,  teachers,  and  other  school  personnel. 
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Source:  The  New  York  Teacher,  Sept.  30. 1973. 
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These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and 
they  show  that  safe  schools  legislation 
Is  Imperative  If  we  are  to  restore  a  safe 
learning  atmosphere  to  our  public 
schools.  We  must  alleviate  the  excessive 
burden  that  crime  places  on  educational 
institutions,  and  only  substantial  Fed- 
eral assistance  will  suffice. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION:   A 
CX)NTINUINO  PRIORITY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

jr    NEW    r OAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  pleased  to  have  my  atten- 
tion directed  to  a  recent  editorial  article 
by  Philip  H.  Abelson.  editor  of  Science 
magazine,  titled  -The  Urgent  Need  for 
Energy  Conservation."  Events  since  the 
October  26  publication  of  the  editorial 
have  obviously  dramatized  Mr,  Abelsons 
note  of  urgency  that  we  emphasize  con- 
servation as  the  most  Immediately  effec- 
tive remedy  to  the  energy  crisis. 

Although  forebodings  over  the  energy 
crisis  are  playing  havoc  with  the  stock 
market,  there  is  a  'bull  market"  here  in 
Washington  as  competing  energy -related 
Interests  In  and  out  of  Government 
scramble  for  the  new  Federal  dollars 
which  will  be  available  for  energy  re- 
search and  development.  The  President 
Is  to  be  comphmented  for  the  firm  hand 
he  has  lent  to  planning  for  new  energy 
programs  and  for  his  specific  mention  of 
the  need  for  research  on  energy  conser- 
vation; yet  this  Item,  which  is  relatively 
small  in  comparison  to  the  large  research 
priorities  now  emerging,  must  not  be  lost 
In  the  shuffle. 

Energy  conservation  is  a  broad  and 
largely  untapped  subject,  which  extends 
far  beyond  the  act  of  doing  without 
energy-fueled  niceties.  There  Is  consider- 
able potential  for  enlmncing  the  tech- 
nology of  home  heating  and  cooling,  and 
far  more  could  be  done  to  recycle  waste 
heat,  steam,  and  fuel.  In  these  investi- 
gations, there  are  exciting  possibilities 
for  new  Inventiveness  and  Ingenuity, 
which  can  turn  the  dross  of  our  society 
into  the  new  gold  of  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing editorial  by  Philip  H.  Abelson  to  my 
colleagues: 

(From  Science  magazine,  Oct,  36.  1973) 

Tut  nBcerrr  Nni>  fob  Enkrot  Consebvatioi* 

(By  PbUlp  H    Abelaon) 

During  the  last  6  months,  the  voMaa  media 
have  devoted  conalderable  attention  to  the 
"Energy  Crlals."  But  obvious  trauma  has  not 
matenallaed,  and  from  siirface  evidence  one 
might  conclude  that  we  had  been  treated  to 
another  Instance  of  crying  wolf  The  sad  fact 
Is  that  we  are  beaded  for  rubetantlal  difficul- 
ties, even  If  the  Arab  countries  refrain  from 
boycotting  us.  We  avoided  gasoline  shortages 
this  summer,  but  at  the  cost  of  Insufficient 
production  of  heating  oU  for  the  coming  sea- 
son By  such  patchwork  measures  we  may 
stave  off  the  moment  of  truth  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  trends  seem  Inexorable.  Con- 
sumption of  petroleum  and  Its  products  con- 
tinuca  to  rise  and   currently  is    10  percent 
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above  consumption  last  year.  Domestic  pro- 
duction of  oU  Is  decreasing  slowly,  while  total 
Imports  are  running  more  Uian  90  percent 
above  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  Three  years 
ago.  Imports  cost  ts  bUllon,  This  year  they 
will  amount  to  about  to  bUlion.  but  the  sum 
does  not  fuliy  reflect  present  realities  This 
spring.  Libya  received  $3  30  per  barrel  for  lU 
oU  It  now  gets  Meo  other  oountriee  have 
not  yet  advanced  their  prlc«s  so  sharply,  but 
they  will  Increase  them.  If  rising  trends  In 
Importation  and  costs  continue,  the  bill  next 
year  could  exceed  eiS  bUllon 

This  year  we  have  been  able  to  pay  for 
imported  oil.  aided  substantlaily  by  agricul- 
tural exp>orts,  but  there  were  unpleasant  side 
effects  at  the  supermarkets  Oood  crops  else- 
where next  year  could  cause  world  food  prices 
to  drop  and  leave  the  United  States  with  an 
unsustainable  deffclt  in  balance  of  payments. 
Already  Ubya  has  talked  of  refusing  to  accept 
dollars  In  payment  for  oil  In  Itself  this  Is 
not  Important,  for  we  obtain  only  a  small 
fraction  of  our  supplies  there  However,  ex- 
amples set  by  Libya  have  recently  been  prov- 
ing highly  contagious 

We  would  help  ourselves  and  many  others 
if  we  lessened  our  dependence  on  foreign 
petroleum  We  could  do  this  Ln  three  ways— 
by  Increasing  domestic  production  of  oil.  by 
substituting  coal  for  oil.  and  by  conservation. 
By  far  the  most  effective  action  we  could 
take  now  is  conservation.  The  other  stepe 
could  be  Implemented  only  slowly,  and  they 
would  create  envtronmenui  problems  A  de- 
termined effort  at  conservation  could  have 
an  Instantaneous  effect.  An  obvious  target 
Is  the  automobile,  which  Ls  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  liquid  hydrocarbons  Recently.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  half  the  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  In  autos  occurs  on  trips  of 
3  miles  and  less.  This  winter  some  citizens 
are  likely  to  suffer  acutely  from  lack  of  fuel 
oil  But  If  everyone  would  set  hU  thermostat 
3'C  lower.  18  percent  less  heating  oU  would 
be  burned,  and  there  would  be  enoujrh  for 
all. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  currently  en- 
gaged In  planning  a  6-year  research  and  de- 
velopment program  for  energy,  with  costB 
targeted  at  tS  bUllon  annually.  Up  to  the 
present,  the  government  has  devoted  most 
of  Its  energy  funds  to  Items  Uke  the  breeder 
reactor,  which  might  make  a  small  energy 
contribution  6  or  10  years  hence.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  long  road  from  nuclear  energy  to 
large  amounts  of  hydrocarbons 

Our  clvUlzation  is  based  on  hydrocarbons, 
from  which  we  derive  78  percent  of  energy 
consumed.  Of  thto,  most  is  burned  In  the 
form  of  liquid  hydrocarbons.  This  convenient 
form  of  energy  is  essential  to  agriculture  and 
transportation  and  will  continue  to  be  for  at 
least  20  years.  During  that  Interval,  we  wUl 
not  be  able  to  function  or  even  exist  without 
petroleum. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that.  In  formulating  the 
new  program,  government  planners  wUl  give 
adequate  attention  to  the  main  chance — 
hydrocarbons — and  to  th«  quick  fix— conser- 
vation. 


usee  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East  could  well  lead 
to  another  global  war  unless  means  to- 
ward peaceful  settlement  could  be  found. 

Recently  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
United  States  met  here  In  Washington 
and  reviewed  and  debated  this  problem. 
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Subsequently,  a  resolution  addressing  the 
Issues  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
bishops. 

In  order  to  bring  this  scholarLv  docu- 
ment to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  thousands  of  other  people 
throughout  the  Nation  who  are  readers 
I  would  Uke  to  Include  this  resolution  m 

the  CONCRJtSSIONAL  RlCORD  : 

usee  RrsoLtTTiON  on  the  MrooLi  East 
The  conflict  In  the  Middle  Eafit  is  a  com- 
plex fusion  of  political,  military,  economic 
and  religious  factors.  As  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  we 
speak  to  the  issue  as  pastors  concerned  for 
the  parties  immediately  involved,  seeking  to 
offer  guidance  to  American  Catholics  on  the 
Issue,  and  eager  to  do  what  we  can,  even  from 
this  distance,  to  contribute  to  a  Just,  peace- 
ful and  lasting  resolution  of  this  painful 
tragedy 

Paced  with  a  problem  which  has  frustrated 
the  efforts  of  statesmen  for  years,  we  offer 
our  reflections  with  no  pretensions  of  formu- 
lating a  deflnltlve  solution  We  seek  Instead 
to  highlight  factors  which  we  believe  point 
the  way  toward  reconciliation,  peace  and 
Justice  In  the  Middle  East  The  problem  must 
be  viewed  at  a  global  and  a  regional  level 
First,  we  are  Impelled  to  observe  the  grave 
dangers  of  this  conflict.  Because  of  the 
strategic  slgnlHcance  of  this  area  of  the 
world  and  the  relationships  of  major  nuclear 
powers  to  the  parties  Involved,  this  conflict 
contains  the  potential  of  wider  war,  even  of 
nuclear  war.  Such  a  war  must  be  avoided  at 
all  costs  We  believe  that  we  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  people  everywhere  when  we  recall 
Pope  Johns  words  that  In  such  a  situation 
■It  is  hardly  possible  to  Imagine  that  In  the 
atomic  era  war  could  be  used  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Justice."   {Peace  on  Earth,  n    137) 

Second,  the  roots  of  the  conflict  reside  In 
the  region:  these  causes  must  be  removed  If 
the  Middle  East  is  to  have  peace  and  the 
world  to  be  secure  from  a  greater  war  The 
history  of  thU  region  Is  one  of  claims  and 
counterclaims  which  may  never  be  perfectly 
adjudicated.  We  hope  that  the  parties  can 
transcend  this  troubled  and  complex  past 
and  move  toward  a  new  beginning  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  We  believe  all 
parties  possess  certain  Just  claims,  probably 
none  of  which  can  be  perfectly  fulfilled  all 
of  which  can  be  partially  realized. 

Rather  than  rehearse  the  past,  we  would 
pomt  to  the  significance  of  the  present  mo- 
ment: A  convergence  of  international  and 
regional  forces  has  produced  the  situation 
in  which  all  parties  appear  ready  to  make 
some  concessions,  to  test  alternatives  and  to 
take  steps  which  offer  hope  for  a  reasonable 
settlement. 

The  road  to  such  a  settlement  Is  still  long 
dangerous  and  complex:  we  have  no  Illu- 
sions about  the  difficulties  of  the  task  ahead 
for  all  concerned.  Yet  we  And  In  the  history 
of  the  region  and  In  previous  attempts  at  a 
peaceful  solution  certain  factors  which  we 
believe  are  essential  to  fufure  progress  We 
wish  to  call  attention  to  these  elements  In 
this  resolution,  making  the  following  plea 
to  the  parties  concerned 

We  call  for  a  comprehensive  political 
solution  involving  the  following: 

1,  Recognition  of  the  right  of  Israel  to 
exist  as  a  sovereign  state  with  secure 
boundaries; 

3,  Recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  especially  the  refugees:  this  in- 
volves. In  our  view.  Inclusion  of  them  as 
partners  in  any  negotiations,  acceptance  of 
their  right  to  a  state  and  compensation  for 
past  losses  to  be  paid  not  only  by  Israel  but 
also  by  other  members  of  the  International 
community  responsible  for  the  1948  partition 
plan; 

3,  Acceptance  as  the  basis  for  negotiations 
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by  all  parties  to  the  conflict  of  the  stipula- 
tions set  forth  In  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  242  of  22  November 
1967; 

4.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  continued 
restraint  and  continuing  responsible  diplo- 
matic Involvement  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States:  we  believe  this  can  be 
most  effectively  achieved  if  superpower  ac- 
tions are  mutually  coordinated  with  U.N. 
activities  In  the  region; 

5.  Continuing  reliance  on  the  United  Na- 
tions diplomatically  and  through  Its  peace- 
keeping machinery: 

6.  Olven  recognition  of  the  unique  status 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  religious 
significance  which  transcends  the  interests  of 
any  one  tradition,  we  believe  It  necessary 
to  Insure  access  to  the  city  through  a  form 
of  International  guarantee  Moreover,  the 
character  of  the  city  as  a  religiously  pluralist 
community,  with  equal  protection  of  the 
religious  and  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  must 
be  guaranteed  In  the  name  of  Justice. 

In  proposing  these  reflections  we  seek  to 
fulfill  our  ministry  of  Justice  and  peace.  We 
ask  men  and  women  of  good  will  to  consider 
them  In  the  spirit  In  which  they  are  offered, 
as  a  contribution  to  reconcUlatlon  m  the 
Middle  East  and  peace  In  the  world.  We  pray 
that  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  bless  our  efforts 
and  these  peoples  and  governments  who 
labor  as  peacenuikers. 


BROOKHOLLOW  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROGRAM  ACCORDED  NATIONAL 
RECOGNITION 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
new  cities  of  the  South  and  Southwest, 
the  chaUenge  of  the  1970's  Is  to  move 
away  from  preoccupation  with  just  be- 
coming bigger  to  a  concern  with  becom- 
ing better— the  quality  of  life.  Will  we  go 
the  way  of  some  big  cities  of  the  East 
and  Midwest — high  crime,  school  dis- 
ruptions, polluted  air  and  water,  a 
dwindling  lax  base? 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  our  genera- 
tion to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  these 
other  areas.  We  must  reject  quantity  and 
adopt  quality  as  our  goal.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  measure  progress  solely 
by  Increased  population  and  new  indus- 
try. Rather,  our  objectives  should  be 
clean  air,  safe  streets,  good  Jobs,  and 
quality  education  for  all  our  children. 

I  am  glad  that  a  Dallas  corporation, 
Texas  Industries,  Inc.,  is  doing  Its  part  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  on  its  com- 
pany grounds.  A  subsidiary.  BrookhoUow 
Corp.,  has  recently  received  an  award 
for  Its  creation  of  an  atmosphere  and 
environment  that  is  clean  and  safe  to 
work  in.  The  award  from  Keep  America 
Beautiful  will  be  formally  presented  next 
month. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  a  statement  about  Brookhol- 
low's  activities  in  this  important  area. 

The  statement  follows: 

Brookhollow  EKViaoN»«xitTAL  Program 
Accorded  National  RrcocNmoN 

Brookhollow  Corptoratlon.  developer  of 
prestigious   business   parks   throughout   the 
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Southwest,  has  been  announced  as  recipient 
of  a  1973  special  merit  award  for  Its  total 
environment  program  In  Brookhollow  Dallas 
from  the  Keep  America  Beautiful  Council  in 
New  York  Formal  recognition  of  Brookhol- 
low's  environmental  efforts  will  be  made  at 
a  special  twentieth  anniversary  Keep  Amer- 
ica Beautiful  national  banquet  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Blltmore  Hotel  In  New  York 
City  the  evening  of  December  6th,  Over  1,000 
prominent  representatives  of  government, 
Industry,  labor  and  civic  organizations  wUl 
attend 

Brookhollow  Corporation,  headquartered 
in  Dallas.  Is  the  wholly  owned  real  estate  sub- 
sidiary of  Te^as  Industries,  Inc.  Richard  C. 
Bower.  Brookhollow  Executive  Vice  President. 
Indicated  the  corporation's  successful  "qual- 
ity of  life"  efforts  for  Its  business  parks  were 
begun  initially  to  enhance  the  appearance 
of  Brookhollow/Dallas.  The  total  environ- 
ment project  has  motivated  business  prop- 
erty owners  and  tenants  to  Improve  their 
grounds,  buildings  and  lnimedlat,e  surround- 
ings, The  results  should  make  Brookhollow. 
Dallas  an  Increasingly  attractive  gateway  to 
Dallas  from  the  new  regional  airport. 

With  the  unifying  theme  "Keep  Brook- 
hollow Green  and  Clean",  Brookhollow  Cor- 
poration has  Inltla  ed  a  property  owner's  as- 
sociation, a  master  landscape  plan  for  the 
park,  an  annual  t>eautlfication  aw^ards  pro- 
gram, and  "Operation  Businessmen."  New- 
street  lighting,  a  reduction  In  litter  and  pol- 
lution, an  increased  maintenance  of  land- 
scaped median  areas,  better  traffic  circula- 
tion, reduced  crime  and  improved  visual  ap- 
pearance of  Brookhollow  Dallas  are  tangible 
results  The  Brookhollow  Corporation  was 
presented  the  first  Mayor's  Award  for  En- 
vironmental Excellence  ever  given  In  the  City 
of  Dallas  in  March  of  this  year. 

Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc,  was  founded 
as  a  national  public  service  organization  to 
combat  Utter  in  1953  by  a  group  of  concerned 
American  businessmen.  It  has  established 
Itself  over  the  past  30  years  as  the  leader 
in  a  national  movement  to  control  litter  and 
Improve  the  environment  in  VS.  cities.  Over 
•40  million  worth  of  advertising  time  and 
space  are  contributed  annually  by  media  to 
carry  Keep  Amerioa  Beautlful's  "People  Can 
Stop  Pollution"  message  to  the  American 
public. 


TOWARD  CORRECTING  AN  INJUS- 
TICE IN  SERVICEMEN  S  MOVING 
EXPENSES 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALirORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  pleased  yesterday  to  offer  a  bill 
which  I  hope  will  rectify  an  Injustice  ac- 
cidentally perpetrated  against  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  refer  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
a  generally  laudable  attempt  to  tighten 
loopholes  for  the  rich  while  easing  the 
burden  on  our  low-  and  middle-income 
citizens. 

The  Inequities  developed  In  the  pro'vl- 
slons  for  Increasing  tax  revenues  related 
to  moving  expenses. 

The  law  has  two  major  effects  In  this 
area: 

First.  It  specifies  that  employer  con- 
tributions for  helping  with  a  move, 
whether  in-kind  or  cash,  be  treated  as 
taxable  income. 

Second,  It  limits  deductions  for  mov- 
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ing  expenses  to  moves  of  at  least  50  miles 
to  jobs  which  are  held  for  a  minimum  of 
39  weeks. 

All  this  may  be  well  and  good  for  pri- 
vately employed  individuals  whose  moves 
are  relatively  infrequent  and  normally 
voluntary. 

But  It  is  both  unfair  and  Irrational 
when  applied  to  militarj-  men  and  women 
who  are  given  little  choice  in  the  timing 
and  extent  of  their  transfers. 

The  unfairness  comes  m  because  the 
service  people  move  under  orders  they 
cannot  change.  And  there  is  irrationality 
in  trying  to  attach  a  taxable  value  to 
such  in-kind  services  as  the  use  of  mili- 
tary transport  to  ship  household  poods 
and  other  personal  effects. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  agrees 
that  militar>'  personnel  should  not  be 
penalized  in  this  fashion,  and  the  IRS 
has  been  able  to  push  back  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicability  of  these  regu- 
lations As  matters  stand  now  the  new 
taxes  will  go  into  force  starting  this  Jan- 
uary 1,  so  we  do  not  have  much  time  to 
remedy  this  wrong, 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
limitations  on  deductible  moving  ex- 
F>enses:  it  is  obvious  these  could  backfire 
on  the  very  taxpayers  they  are  intended 
to  benefit. 

A  service  school  might  well  be  tempted 
to  expand  a  30-week  course  to  40  weeks 
simply  to  enable  students  to  claim  the 
deduction  And  for  the  same  reason  long- 
range  transfers  might  be  ordered,  even 
when  the  right  man  for  the  job  might 
be  just  a  few  miles  away.  Any  of  these 
very  logical  eventualities  could  cost  ad- 
ditional money,  and  for  no  good  reason. 

My  bill  would  accomphsh  four  major 
purposes ; 

First  Eliminate  the  requirement  that 
the  serviceman  or  woman  report  as  in- 
come amounts  paid  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment directly  to  carriers  or  ware- 
houses as  part  of  a  permanent  change  of 
station. 

Second,  Exempt  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  from  the  39-week  re- 
quirement and  the  50-mile  rule 

Third.  Permit  sen-icemen  and  wom- 
en to  deduct  travel  costs  of  dependents 
to  new  permanent  duty  stations  while 
Armed  Forces  member  is  serving  an  un- 
accompanied tour  outside  Continental 
United  States. 

Fourth.  Extend  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  expenses  for  meals  and  lodging  to 
cover  such  expenses  when  they  are  in- 
curred prior  to  departure  from  the  old 
duty  station. 

The  case  for  this  legislation  was 
summed  up  well  last  month  in  an  edi- 
torial publi-shed  October  31  by  Navy 
Times, 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Crisis  Thriatevs 
If  Congress  goes  home  this  year  without 
passing  the  long-i>end!ng  Defense  request 
to  exempt  service  people  Jrom  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  1969  "Tax  Reform  Act"  the 
services  and  service  people  are  going  to  t)e  In 
the  worst  possible  mess 

The  Issue  is  complicated,  but  every  serv- 
ice person  should  read  this,  for  reasons  well 
discuss  later 

The  1969  act  tightened  up  certain  tax  pro- 
visions In  relation  to  travel  with  respect  to 
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one's  emploTTnent.  The  proTlslona  were  In- 
tended to  cover,  private  dYlllan  employee 
travel,  which,  of  course,  is  normally  volun- 
tary In  fact,  there  was  no  consideration 
given  at  the  tlii»  by  Congress  of  the  effect 
the  provisions  would  have  on  service  people. 
When,  however.  Defense  learned  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Intended  to  apply 
the  provisions  to  service  people.  It  Hied  a 
strong  protest  with  IRS.  Attorneys  there  re- 
acted coldly  until — after  this  newspaper  and 
Army  Times  and  Air  Force  Times  publicised 
the  situation — the  then  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  stepped  In  personally. 

In  November  1970.  be  said  Defense  should 
ask  Congress  to  change  the  law.  Meanwhile, 
to  give  Congress  time  to  act.  be  said  IRS 
would  not  apply  the  law  in  the  1970  and  1971 
tax  years. 

Defense  submitted  a  relief  bill,  which  was 
Ignored  throughout  the  92d  Congress.  IRS 
gave  an  extension  for  the  1973  tax  year.  And 
another  for  the  1073  tax  year. 

Olve  IRS  credit.  Ever  since  the  Initial  cold- 
ness of  mid- 1970.  IRS  has  been  more  than 
cooperative,  granting  the  extensions  and  en- 
dorsing Defense's  relief  bllla.  But,  now.  In 
the  face  of  continued  lack  of  Interest  by 
Congress.  IRS  Indicates  the  1973  exemption 
will  be  the  last  So  effective  Jan.  1.  1974 — 
unless  Congress  acts — this  Is  what  wUl  hap- 
pen 

First,  the  services  will  have  to  compute  the 
value  of  m-klnd  aid  given  servicemen  In 
malting  changes  of  station  and  charge  it  to 
the  traveller  as  Income. 

Of  course,  many  service  people  will  be 
able  to  exclude  travel  money  as  taxable  In- 
come— If  they  keep  records  and  If  they  file 
an  Itemization  of  travel  expenses  when  they 
file  their  "74  return  early  In  "76.  Meanwhile, 
they'll  have  to  keep  records — and  the  servloes 
wUl  have  engaged  In  a  complicated  feat  of 
bookkeeping  which  will  cost  the  government 
much  money. 

But  tbls.  b*d  M  4t  is.  Is  not  ttie  worst  ef- 
fect of  the  1968  act  on  service  people. 

Those  who  are  transferred  to  a  new  duty 
station  less  than  50  miles  from  the  old  and 
those  who  go  to  a  station  on  temporary 
duty — or  any  duty  of  lees  than  39  weeks — 
will  not  be  able  to  deduct  their  moving  ex- 
penaae. 

Not  only  their  cash  disbursements  but  the 
in-klnd  government  support. 

Can  anything  more  ridiculous  be  imsLg- 
Lned'  Why  a  young  enlistee  will  have  his 
transportation  from  home  to  recrvut  center 
^a^d  possibly  then  to  service  school)  con- 
sidered as  Income  to  him.  and  will  have  to 
pay  taxes  on  It  If  that  income  brings  his 
total  income  to  the  taxable  level.  The  senior 
enlisted  or  officer  who  Is  ordered  to  shortterm 
school  will.  In  obeying  those  orders.  Ond 
both  cash  reimbursement  and  in-kind  travel 
and  related  aid  added  to  his  taxable  income. 
What  a  temputlon  there  will  be  to  extend 
courses  of  30  weeks  or  bo  (or  even  leas)  to 
40  weeks,  with  the  resultant  waste  of  tax 
money. 

What  a  temptation  there  wUl  be  not  to 
make  the  cheaper  moves — say  to  send  a  code 
man  from  Washington  to  Fort  Meade.  Md  . 
or  an  officer  from  Washington  to  Annapolis, 
but  Instead  to  send  one  f»om  Florida,  or 
San  Diego,  and  send  the  Washington  man 
across  the  continent! 

But  these  are  the  things  which  will  happen 
beglniilng  January  1— unless  you  who  are 
affected  do  something  about  It. 

Defense  has  tried  But  Congress  apparently 
Isn't  interested 

You    who  read   this   can   try   to   make   it 
Interested. 
Writer 

Tou  cant  dte  a  btU  number,  because  no 
Oongreaaman  has  even  Introduced  Defense's 
bill,  either  In  this  93d  Congress  or  In  the 
last-  But  clip  out  thu  editorial  and  add  a 
little   note  of   your  own.   asking  for   action 

Send  It  to  four  own  Congressman.  Send  a 
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copy  to  the  Hon.  'Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Waya  and  Means. 
Send  another  to  the  Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll, 
who  while  not  at  the  top  of  the  committee 
roster,  has  shown  a  praiseworthy  interest  In 
other  tax  matters  affecting  service  i>eople. 
Send  a  copy  to  the  Hon.  P.  Edward  Hubert, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Dont  write  to  Senators  or  Senate  Commit- 
tees: they  don't  initiate  tax  legislation. 

The  remaining  address  of  all  the  House 
members  Is  "House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20515  •• 

Your  letters  will  be  doubly  effective  If 
Reps.  Mills  or  Broyhlll  or  these  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are 
your  own  Congressman : 

Al  tniman.  Ore..  Martha  W.  Griffiths,  Mich.. 
Phil  M.  lAndrum,  Qa..  Richard  H.  Pulton. 
Tenn..  James  C.  Corman.  Calif.  Sam  Gib- 
bons, Fla.,  Joe  D  Waggroner  Jr.,  La..  Herman 
T.  Schneebell.  Pa,  Barber  B.  Conable  Jr. 
N.Y..  Jerry  L.  Pettis.  Calif .  Donald  O.  Brotz- 
man.  Colo..  Bill  Archer.  Tex. 

James  A.  Burke.  Mass  .  Dem  Roetenkowskl. 
ni  .  Charles  A  Vanik.  Ohio.  Omar  Burleson. 
Tex..  WUllam  J  Green.  Pa..  Hugh  L.  Carey, 
N.Y..  Joseph  E.  Karth.  Minn..  Harold  R.  Col- 
lier, ni ,  Charles  E  Chamberlain,  Mich  ,  John 
J.  Duncan,  Tenn..  Donald  D.  Clancy.  Ohio. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  ARAB  OIL  EM- 
BARGOES AND  PRODUCTION  CUT- 
BACKS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
M.  Bermsky.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Fuels  and  Energy  In  the  Department  of 
State,  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  of  the 
Commltee  on  Foreign  Affairs  today  and 
gave  a  concise,  factual  statement  on  the 
effects  of  the  Arab  oil  embargoes  and 
production  curbs  on  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Japan.  His  excellent  state- 
ment, which  follows,  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members: 
Statcmxnt  ST  Oxoaox  M.  Bimnskt.  Dnucroa. 
Omcz  OF  Fuels  and  Skksct,  Dcpastmxn~t 
or  Stat*.  Bsroax  the  Hocss  PoRrrci*  Ar- 
FAOs  CoMurrm,  Novbmbkb  38,  1973 
Ui.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  testify  about  the  supply  and 
price  effects  of  the  Arab  oU  embargoes  and 
production  cutbacks.  This  Is  my  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  Congressional  committee 
since  I  assumed  my  present  position.  I  trust 
this  will  be  but  the  beglnnirig  of  my  op- 
portunities to  share  information  and  views 
with  those  of  you  in  Congress  Interested  In 
the  International  aspects  of  the  energy  prob- 


I  think  It  might  be  useful  to  begin  by 
briefly  tracing  the  sequence  of  events  which 
has  led  to  the  current  oil  supply  disruption. 
My  treatment  here  and  further  on  In  this 
statement  will  be  basically  factual.  On  Oc- 
tober 17.  eleven  days  after  the  third  Arab- 
Israeli  war  broke  out.  the  Organization  of 
Arab  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OAPSC).  meeting  in  Kuwait,  decreed  the 
imposition  of  oil  embargoes  and  cutbacks 
to  support  of  the  Arab  effort  to  regain  ter- 
ritory loet  in  the  1M7  coofllct.  These  Arab 
producers  agreed  ( 1)  to  reduce  overall  pro- 
duction by  at  least  10  percent,  with  further 
8  percent  cuts  promised  for  each  succeeding 
month.  (7)  to  embargo  all  exports  to  the 
United  States,  and  (3i  to  reward  "friendly" 
nations  by  assuring  them  of  continuing  oU 
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supplies  at  their  monthly  averages  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  ye«u-  Most,  If  not 
all.  Arab  producers  either  complied  with  or 
exceeded  the  Kuwait  guidelines  and  also 
drew  up  lists  of  friendly  and  non-preferred 
nations  for  supply  purposes  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  predominant  .Arab  oil  exporter,  took  the 
lead,  followed  by  Kuwait,  the  number  two 
Arab  supplier.  Together  they  were  account- 
ing for  about  60  percent  of  total  dally  Arab 
oil  exports. 

Later  at  another  meeting  in  Kuwait  on 
November  4  the  Arab  usie  of  the  oil  weapon 
was  further  expanded  to  a  25  percent  cut- 
back In  production  with  an  additional  6 
percent  scheduled  for  December  1.  and  every 
month  thereafter  until  Arab  political  de- 
mands are  met.  In  the  Interim  between  the 
two  meetings  in  Kuwait,  the  Netherlands  and 
South  Africa  were  also  put  on  the  list  of 
these  totally  embargoed.  Though  there  have 
been  Indications  to  this  effect.  It  remains 
uncertain  whether  Portugal  Is  also  embar- 
goed. As  a  further  uncertainty,  I  should  add 
that  only  a  very  few  Arab  countries  have  re- 
vealed either  the  Identity  of  those  "friendly" 
nations  who  will  receive  oil  at  previous  aver- 
age rates  or  those  "unfriendly"  or  "non- 
preferred"  nations  who  will  have  to  share 
pro  rata  any  oil  remaining  from  reduced  pro- 
duction after  the  "friendly"  countries  are 
supplied.  However  it  is  clear  that  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  Kuwait  are  treating  Prance,  the  UK. 
and  Spain  as  friendly  and  therefore  preferred 
governments 

More  recently  there  have  been  press  re- 
ports of  some  easing  of  the  oil  pressure. 
First  Western  European  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  the  embargoed  Netherlands, 
have  reportedly  been  spared  the  5  percent 
cut  scheduled  for  December.  Then,  even  more 
recently,  there  have  been  indications  that 
Japan  has  been  spared  this  same  cut.  The 
5  percent  reduction  due  in  January  presum- 
ably remains  scheduled. 

Before  looking  at  our  own  supply  losses, 
let  me  note  that  these  latter  days  of  No- 
vember are  seeing  the  arrival  of  the  last 
of  the  tankers  that  loaded  Arab  crude  prior 
to  the  Arab  government  production  cuts  and 
export  embargoes  So  the  buffers  of  the  30 
days  or  so  of  oil  always  on  the  high  seas 
between  the  Persian  GuK  and  the  U.S.,  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  has  been  used  up. 

As  a  result  of  these  cutbacks  and  embar- 
goes the  world's  availability  of  oil  has  been 
reduced  by  over  5  million  barrels  per  day 
(B  D).  amounting  to  about  10  percent  of 
world  consumption.  The  next  5  percent  pro- 
duction cut  could  bring  the  world-wide  loss 
to  over  8  million  B/D.  or  about  12  percent 
of  the  non-communist  world's  winter 
demand 

We  estimate  that  our  Imports  from  Arab 
producers  In  1973.  both  directly  from  them 
in  the  form  of  crude  and  Indirectly  as  prod- 
ucts via  third  country  refineries,  have  been 
on  fie  at>eTage  as  follows: 

Supplier — roJume 
(In  thousand  barrels  per  day] 

Saudi  Arabia goO 

Abu  Dhabi iBo 

Kuwait 150 

Iraq 50 

Libya   850 

Algeria 150 

Other  Arab . 150 

Total  i.eoo 

In  other  words  about  28  percent  of  all 
American  oil  imports  or  10  percent  of  our 
total  oil  consumption  came  from  the  Arab 
producers  I  ml(?ht  add  that  the  above  figures 
are  of  actual  pre-embargo  lmf>orte  and  do 
not  reflect  the  loss  of  more  than  500,000 
B  D  of  heating  oil  that  we  had  hoped  to 
import  this  wtoter  from  European  refineries 
to  help  meet  shortages  which  already  threat- 
ened us  before  the  Arab  embargo  These 
statistics  also  do  not  include  about  300.000 
B  D  In  loases  of  overseas  supplies  to  our  mlll- 
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tary  forces,  which  now  must  be  mads  up 
from  domestic  sources  There  will  sOso  be 
some  decrease  In  normal  shipments  from 
Canada,  as  our  northern  neighbor  seeks  to 
divert  some  of  Its  western  production,  per- 
haps up  to  100,000  B  D,  to  Its  Import  short 
east.eru  provinces 

Thus,  taken  all  together,  the  Arab  oil  boy- 
cott wUl  deprive  the  U.S.  of  between  2.6  and 
3  million  B  D  of  oil  this  winter  or  up  to  17 
percent  of  our  estimated  vrtnter  demand  of 
18  5  million  B  D 

Unfortunately,  the  posslbllltlea  for  com- 
pensating for  the  effects  of  the  embargo  and 
cutback  from  non-Arab  sources  are  virtually 
nil  as  these  producers  are  already  operating 
at  capacity  production  levels.  We  probably 
can  expect  to  receive  through  the  winter 
months  total  oil  Imports  averaging  about  4 
million  B  D.  as  against  our  projected  re- 
quired rate  of  7  million  B  D.  Almost  70  per- 
cent of  this  reduced  quantity  would  come 
from  Latin  American  (predominately  'Vene- 
zuelan crude)  and  Canada,  with  most  of  the 
remainder  arriving  frcm  Nigeria.  Iran  and 
Indonesia. 

The  Japanese  supply  situation  Is  nearly  as 
'bad  as  ours  at  the  moment.  Japan  Is  wholly 
dependent  on  Imported  oU  and  40  percent 
of  It  comes  from  Arab  sources.  We  estimate 
that,  by  mld-wlnter.  Japum's  Import  loss  will 
run  about  15  percent  of  Its  consumption  of 
about  6.2  million  B  D.  However,  this  per- 
centage  will  grow  to  about  20  percent  of 
consumption  in  late  winter  as  progressive 
monthly  cutbacks  take  their  toll.  Japan's 
own  shortfall  estimates  are  more  i>e.s.=lmlgtlc 
than  ours,  ranging  between  20  percent  now 
to  30  percent  by  the  end  of  the  winter  The 
Japanese  Government  points  up  the  fact  that 
70  percent  of  Its  energy  consumption  Is  oil 
and  therefore  that  the  negative  impact  on  Its 
industrial  production  and  employment  will 
be  more  severe  than  in  other  consuming 
countries. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  im- 
pact on  Western  Europe.  As  some  countries, 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  and 
Spain  have  been  officially  dubbed  "friendly" 
by  the  Saudis  and  other  Arab  producers. 
Other  Western  Europeans,  such  as  Weht 
Germany  and  Italy,  are  not  given  preference 
by  the  Saudis  and  have  to  share  remaining 
available  oil  which  of  course  means  Import 
reductions.  The  Dutch  are,  as  I  said  earlier, 
totally  embargoed.  By  mld-wlnter  we  expect 
the  overall  West  European  shortfall  to  stand 
at  3  million  B'D  or  15  percent  of  consump- 
tion, which  has  been  estimated  at  19.6  mil- 
lion B/D.  Taken  as  a  whole.  Western  Europe 
receives  about  73  percent  of  Its  oil  from 
Arab  sources. 

It  might  be  more  useful  at  this  point  to 
sketch  the  predicament  of  a  few  key  Euro- 
pean nations  rather  than  continuing  to 
generalize. 

Even  though  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Prance,  as  friendly  nations  will  continue  to 
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receive  Arab  oil  at  the  same  levels  prevailing 
earlier  In  1973,  there  is  no  provision  for 
growth  In  demand  during  the  winter  months. 
Therefore  Prance  predicts  a  10  percent 
shortfall,  with  greater  losses  in  heating  oil, 
and  the  UK  anticipates  cuts  of  up  to  15 
percent  Both  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Prance  receive  70-80  percent  of  their  oU 
from  Arab  producers. 

Under  normal  ctrcumstancee  the  Dutch, 
who  are  totally  embargoed,  Import  for  reex- 
port  refllnlng  and  domestic  use  about  2  mil- 
lion B 'D  or  65  percent  are  of  Arab  origin. 
Dutch  domestic  consumption  Is  about  700.- 
000  B  D,  75  percent  of  which  usuaUy  comes 
from  non-Arab  sources.  Therefore  about  25 
percent  of  Dutch  domestic  demand  will  be 
lost  this  winter  and  the  country's  substan- 
tial reexport  trade  will  also  be  greatly  re- 
duced. 

West  Germany.  Europe's  largest  oil  con- 
sumer, will  also  bear  the  brunt  of  produc- 
tion cutbacks.  Germany  Imports  about  3.2 
million  B/D,  of  which  70  percent  came  from 
Arab  producers.  A  further  complication  Is 
that  20  percent  of  Germany's  crude  oU  and 
a  significant  amount  of  its  products  are  im- 
ported via  Rotterdam,  "^ere  remain  uncer- 
tainties as  to  what  ex«:nt  the  embargo  of 
the  Netherland's  Rotterdam  facilities  will 
affect  Germany's  Imports.  However,  the  Ger- 
man Government  figures  that  Its  losses  will 
be  15-20  percent  of  consumption  during  the 
winter. 

Paced  with  this  developing  shortage  situa- 
tion the  West  European  Governments  have 
chosen  thus  far  to  resort  to  individual  emer- 
gency programs  focused  on  reducing  con- 
sumption by  banning  Sunday  driving,  reduc- 
ing speed  limits,  cutting  back  on  outdoor 
lighting,  limiting  supplies  to  customers  of 
fuel  oU  and  other  short  supply  products, 
and  preparing  for  rationing  should  that  be- 
come necessarj'.  These  governments  have  not 
yet  agreed  that  they  should  put  Into  action 
the  emergency  oil  sharing  arrangement  that 
they  have  available  In  the  OECD  (Organiza- 
tion of  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment) .  This  arrangement,  which  was  utUlzed 
during  the  1956  and  1967  Arab  oU  disrup- 
tions, also  provides  for  the  use  of  interna- 
tional oU  Industry  supply  and  transporta- 
tion expertise  In  the  form  of  an  Interna- 
tional Industry  Advisory  Body.  The  emer- 
gency oil  sharing  arrangements  cover  only 
the  European  members  of  the  OECD. 

The  Japanese  have  moved  to  handle  their 
oil  losses  by  Instituting  a  mandatory  con- 
servation campaign,  Including  a  lo  percent 
cut  in  energy  use  by  major  Industries  to  be 
accomplished  in  December.  They  are  also 
working  on  legislation  to  enable  government 
fuel  allocation  and  rationing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlU  end  my  statement 
with  some  facts  on  the  price  effects.  During 
the  first  days  of  last  month's  war.  an  inter- 
national oil  company  team  met  In  Vienna 
with  Persian  Gulf  Arab  oU  ministers  to  be- 
gin renegotiation  of  the  oU  price  agreements 

ESTIMATED  WORLD  OIL  TRADE,'  1973 
(Thousand  barrels  per  day| 
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reached  In  Tehran  In  1971.  Two  meetings 
were  sufficient  to  Indicate  that  the  com- 
panies' price  Increase  offer  was  too  low  for 
the  oU  ministers  who  felt  that  oU  product 
price  increases  and  general  inflation  since 
1971  required  a  very  substantial  rise  m  the 
prices  of  their  crude  oil.  These  same  minis- 
ters got  together  the  day  before  the  Arab 
decisions  on  supplies,  which  I  discuased  ear- 
lier, and  unilaterally  announced  price  in- 
creases that  work  out  to  a  rise  of  70  percent 
In  posted  prices.  Other  oil  exporting  coun- 
tries have  since  moved  to  raise  their  prices 
to  reflect  the  Persian  Gulf  increases. 

The  current  politically  imposed  cutbacla 
In  oU  supplies  have  substantlallv  worsened 
the  already  tight  seUers'  market,  and  we  find 
long  lines  of  buyers  willing  to  pay  ever  higher 
prices  for  the  limited  amounts  of  crude  avail- 
able  for  direct  sale  by  producer  governments. 
For  example,  current  bidding  for  a  relatively 
small  quantity  of  Nigeria's  sought  after  low- 
sulphur  crude  has  pushed  offering  prices  up 
to  over  $10  a  barrel. 

Assuming  this  Is  an  f.o.b.  price.  It  compares 
with  *3  66  for  a  representative  more  sul- 
phurous  Persian   Gulf  crude. 

The  companies  have  recently  sought  to 
convince  OPEC  oU  ministers  that  the  cur- 
rent Imbalance  of  international  oil  supply 
and  demand  makes  reliance  on  market  prices, 
especially  spot  sales  of  limited  amounts,  too 
damaging  to  consuming  countries.  There- 
fore, the  companies  proposed  negotiation  of 
a  more  rational  pricing  system  that  would 
balance  out  the  producers'  general  Inflation 
concerns  with  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
consumers  of  their  oil.  The  OPEC  oU  minis- 
ters continue  to  take  the  poeltlon  that  fur- 
ther crude  price  IncreaseiB  are  Justifiable  con- 
sidering the  rapid  rise  in  prices  of  com- 
modities they  Import  from  the  consuming 
countries  and  the  high  taxes  Imposed  by  the 
consumer  governments  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, especially  gaaollne.  These  ministers 
have  Indicated  that  new  posted  prices  would 
be  established  by  January  1,  if  not  before. 

The  effects  on  the  U£.  and  other  major 
consumers  of  the  October  price  increase 
alone  Is  substantial.  Although  our  figures  are 
not  yet  complete,  preliminary  analysis  In- 
dicates that  our  1974  oil  Import  bill  oould 
reach  »12  billion,  of  which  almost  t3  billion 
would  be  caused  by  the  October  price  rlsea. 
This  assumes  of  course  that  the  Arabs  are  ex- 
porting oU  to  us  again  In  1974.  By  means  of 
oomparlBon  our  1972  oil  Imports  ran  »7  bil- 
lion and  this  year  we  are  expecting  to  Im- 
port about  t9  bUllon  worth  of  oil  The  cost  to 
the  Japanese  Is  estimated  at  about  $3  billion 
and  to  Western  Europe  at  about  »8  billion. 
The  impact  of  steep  rises  In  oU  prices  since 
1971  on  the  LDOs  are  very  substantial  and 
very  negative  In  terms  of  their  development. 
These  trade  figures  will  be  balanced  out  In 
varying  degrees  In  the  different  Industrial 
consuming  countries  depending  on  export 
Increases  and  capital  flows  generated  by  in- 
creased Incomes 


Total  • 
con-        Total 
sump-    produc-  Total  Total  Saudi  Abu  oth.r  u.„.  i--^ 
t.on          u,n  ..ports  Arab  Arabia  Dhabi  Kuwait  Iraq  Uby.  Alg,r,a  °Ara'b  Iran  VuM^  ',:;^°;  Canada  Niger..         om.r 

frrn'&:;:::::;  ll:^  'MgS  .li^g^  .1:1?S  /^  ^  ,}1S  ,3^  1?^  i^  '^  ,SSS  '-^  ^"  '-'^  '^      ^ 

Japan 5,«00            (.)  5400  ?  Inn  iSn  wm  'iS  ''«  '•'?9  ^^  *^  •■*'<'  500  («)  0  1  250         1050 

<=•"•-• '>^    '.o^  '^  ^?gg  ''S  ^gg  ^^  (^  U  g  (?)  ^^  ^  i  I  ,s^>      'ig 

'^""^ »»«■      ll.*50  28,600  15,400  6,250  1. 100  2,550  1,400  2.100  900  1,100  4,500  2,950  1.150  1100       1900 IIS 

grar''.-.-::::::  1^^  ,^  ,^  ,.^  S?  sso°  |gS  '°g  ijg  jg  ..}gg  ^  .0°  g  .^     '^ 

^'^•" "°°°   '"'^  ^■'^^  "'WO  «.000  U50  3.100  1,900  2,200  1.100  1.150  5.700  3.400  l,2M  1. 100       2.000 ^ 
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WE  MUST  HALT  FDA'S  WAR 
AGAINST  VITAMINS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  mAa 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  Rn»RK3ENTATrVTS8 
Thursdav.  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  ARCHER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  643  and  similar  food  supple- 
ment proposals  on  October  29,  30,  and  31. 
I  share  the  scorn  of  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents In  opposition  to  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Pood  and  E>rug  Adminis- 
tration concerning  the  saJe  of  vitamins 
and  mlneraJ  food  supplements.  In  my 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  I 
urged  action  on  legislation  which  would 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
to  supplement  his  or  her  diet  with  addl- 
Uonal  vitamins  and  nutrients  by  adop- 
tion of  appropriate  legislation  to  counter 
the  action  of  the  FDA  I  would  like  to 
enter  Into  the  Congressional  Record  an 
excellent  article  on  this  problem  by  J.  F. 
Baldacchino.  Jr.,  entitled  'FDA's  War 
Against  Vitamins  suid  the  Beginning  of 
a  Counterattack"  which  appeared  in  the 
October  1973  issue  of  Private  Practice, 
the  official  publication  of  the  Congress  of 
County  Medical  Societies. 
PDAs  War  Against  VtTAMuis  and  thx 
Bsc:nneng  or  a  CoirNnaArrACK 
(By  J.  P  Baldacchino,  Jr  ) 

Pew  groups  In  the  United  States,  it  Is  pro- 
bably safe  to  say.  are  more  famUlar  with  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration's  proclivity 
for  issuing  sweeping  new  regulations  than 
the  practicing  physician.  Although  pur- 
portedly designed  to  bring  about  ■consumer 
protection.  "  in  practice  these  regulations, 
often  have  the  opposite  effect.  Yet,  even 
practicing  physicians  may  be  startled  by  the 
sheer  scope  of  the  agency's  recently  pro- 
claimed  vltamln-mlneral   regulations. 

Briefly  stated,  the  new  edicts,  ftrst  pub- 
lished as  proposals  In  the  January  19  issue 
of  the  FetUral  Register  and  decreed  as  final 
regulations  on  August   1,  1973.  wUl: 

Limit  the  potencies  of  the  permitted  nutri- 
ents in  a  vltamln-mlneral  food  supplement 
to  a  low.  narrow  range 

Redefine  as  'drugs"  many  products  previ- 
ously defined  as  food  supplements."  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  same  unrealistic  efficacy 
requlremenw  that  already  plague  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry. 

Prohibit  the  food-supplement  Industry 
from  making  a  number  of  promotional 
claims  or  suggestions  about  Its  products, 
even   when   scientifically  accurate 

Limit  the  permissible  combinations  of  In- 
gredleuts  In  a  dietary  supplement. 

Limit  the  Ingredients  which  may  be  In- 
cluded In  a  dietary  supplement  by  permit- 
ting the  Inclusion  of  only  those  vitamins 
and  minerals  deemed  necessary  by  the  P.D.A. 

The  regulations  establish  what  the  P.D.A. 
terms  a  "U  S  Recommended  Dally  Allowance 
(RDAi  ••  for  each  of  19  vitamins  and  minerals 
recognized  as  -essential"  by  the  agency.  Ac- 
cording to  the  PDA.,  these  Recommended 
Dally  Allowances  which  are  generally  higher 
than  the  old  Minimum  DaUy  Requirements 
that  they  replace,  are  "sufficient  to  m«et  the 
nutritional  needs  of  essentially  any  healthy 
Individual  ••  In  defense  of  this  position,  the 
P.D.A.  points  out  that  the  RDAs  are  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Academy  of  8cl«nces-Natlonal  Research 
Council. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REM.ARKS 

"The  single  most  Important  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  regulations. "  Alexander  M 
Schmidt,  PDA.  commissioner,  declared.  "U 
to  require  full  and  booeat  labeling  and  fair 
promotion  of  vitamin  and  mineral  products, 
whether  marketed  as  foods,  dietary  supple- 
ments or  as  drugs  ,  The  regulations  don't 
ban  any  vitamin  or  mineral  from  the  mar- 
ket or  force  any  manufacturer  willing  to 
provide  proper  formulation  and  full  labeling 
out  of  business  ' 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  allow- 
ances for  many  of  the  nutrients  fall  ex- 
tremely short  of  the  dosages  suggested  by 
other,  equally  reputable  nutrition  experts 
The  RDA  for  Vlt*mln  C.  for  example,  is  80 
milligrams.  Yet.  Dr  Linus  Pauling,  winner 
of  a  Nobel  Prtas  for  his  research  In  chem- 
istry, recommends  that  persons  take  80  Um«s 
that  amount  dally  to  prevent  colds. 

Despite  the  wide  varutlon  of  opinion 
among  nutritionists,  the  PDA.  regulations 
arbitrarily  accept  the  RDAs  as  "facts  "  and 
decree  that  all  food  supplements  contain- 
ing more  than  150  percent  of  the  RDA  will 
henceforth   be   redesignated  as  drugs. 

While  there  has  been  much  confusion  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  these  newly  classified 
drugs,  with  many  fearing  that  aU  food  sup- 
plements exceeding  the  upper  limits  on  nu- 
trient levels  would  be  confined  to  use  by  pre- 
scription only,  the  FDA  denies  this  charge, 
pointing  out  that  many  of  the  newly  defined 
"drugs  '  win  probably  be  sold,  like  aspirin, 
as   over-the-counter    products. 

Despite  the  P.D  A  's  denials,  critics  are  less 
than  satisfied.  Initially,  they  point  out.  the 
recent  orders  already  subject  two  nutrients 
to  prescription  sale.  Beyond  this,  the  P.D_A 
admiu  that  It  plans  to  review  the  remain- 
ing products  to  decide  which  others  should 
be  similarly  restricted.  In  view  of  the  agen- 
cy's past  actions,  they  argue.  It  Is  dlfficiUt 
to  be  optimistic 

Restricted  to  prescription  use  thus  far 
will  be  any  vitamin  product  containing  in 
excess  of  10.000  I  U.  of  Vitamin  A  or  400  I.U. 
of  Vitamin  D  The  reason  for  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  PX).A..  is  that  there  Is  a  danger 
of  toxicity  In  the  Ingestion  of  these  vitamins 
In  amounts  exceeding  those  levels.  Such 
danger,  the  agency  says,  u  well  documented 
In  the  medical  literature. 

The  National  Nutritional  Poods  Associa- 
tion challenges  the  PDA.  claim  No  exam- 
ination of  the  evidence,  declares  this  orga- 
nization, which  has  been  presented  by  the 
PDj4.  to  substantiate  Its  claim,  "demon- 
strates ...  a  total  lack  of  support'"  for  its 
position. 

The  NNPA  polnU  out  that  of  the  104  ref- 
erences published  in  the  December  14.  1972 
Federal  Register  to  support  the  agency's  re- 
strictions on  VlUmlns^  and  D,  84  were  pub- 
lished before  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board. 
National  Research  Council,  and  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  published  Its  "Recom- 
mended Dietary  Allowances,"  Seventh  Edi- 
tion In  1968. 

"At  the  time  when  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  reports  in  the  VltanrUn  A  bibli- 
ography were  available,""  the  NNRA  study 
continued,  "the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board 
stated  on  Page  23  of  Its  publication  that.  If 
large  doses  of  Vitamin  A  ( 20  to  30  times  the 
RDA)  or  of  carotene  are  ingested  for  long 
periods  of  time,  manifestations  of  toxicity 
develop."  " 

The  RDA  for  VlUmin  A  is  5,000  I  U  per 
day.  Thus,  the  NNPA  continued,  in  refer- 
ring to  toxicity  at  levels  of  20  to  30  times 
the  RDA.  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board 
speaks  of  manifestations  of  Vitamin  A  tox- 
icity when  taken  at  dosages  of  100,000  to 
160.000  I.U.  per  day  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Similarly,  the  NNPA  study  sUtes.  in  its 
consideration  of  Vitamin  D  toxicity,  the  Pood 
and  NutrlUon  Board's  1968  publication  states 
that.,  ""there  Is  no  evidence  that  intakes  of 
the  order  of  2.000  to  3,000  I.U.  per  day  pro- 
duce hyper-calcemla  beyond  infancy." 
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"It  is  thus  obvious,"  the  NNPA  concluded, 
"that  notwithstanding  the  reports  set  forth 
la  the  bibliography  used  to  support  the  pres- 
ent proposal,  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board 
has  considered  the  problem  of  toxicity  at 
levels  ftu-  beyond  the  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
ably low  levels  for  which  prescription  re- 
quirements are  now  being  suggested." 

This  Is  the  same  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board 
which  the  PX).A.  has  cited  so  proudly  as  the 
source  for  its  vaunted  RDAs  and  has  referred 
to  as  "the  recognized  authority  for  deter- 
mining vitamin  and  other  nutritional  re- 
quirements for  the  human  .   .   .'" 

The  new  PDA.  regulations  have  also  be^n 
challenged  by  the  National  Health  Pedera- 
tlon.  which  represents  health  food  enthusi- 
asts. "'There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  we  will  go  to  court,""  said  Clinton  Miller 
the  federatlon"s  vice  president.  He  said  that 
the  suit  would  allege  that  the  PDA.  haant 
any  authority  to  establish  minimum  and 
maximum  amounts  of  vitamin  and  mineral 
content  of  supplements  and  that.  In  any 
event,  lengthy  agency  hearings  have  not 
established  the  need  for  such  restrictions. 
Mr.  Miller  said  that  the  federation  also 
will  pursue  efforts  to  get  Congress  to  over- 
turn the  regulations.  It  claims  166  House 
sponsors  so  far  for  a  bill  to  prohibit  F  DJ^. 
restrictions  on  vitamins  and  minerals  unless 
a  safety  threat  can  be  demonstrated. 

In  New  York.  Morris  Aarons.  general  coun- 
sel for  the  National  Association  of  Phar- 
nvaceutlcal  Manufacturers,  which  represents 
smaller  drug  and  vitamin  makers,  called  the 
PDA.  action  ""absolutely  wrong  and  without 
basis."'  He  said  that  if  necessary  the  associa- 
tion would  take  legal  steps  to  block  the  regu- 
lations. 

Edgar  Udlne.  president  of  Hudson  Phar- 
maceutical Corp..  an  80%-owned  subsidiary 
of  Cadence  Industries  Corp  .  said  that  under 
the  new  regulations  "people  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  vitamins  if  they  want  to  continue 
taking  ^he  same  dosages.'" 

If  public  reaction  to  the  new  regulations 
has  been  laced  with  confusion  on  the  pre- 
scription Issue,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  meaning  of  the  other  PDA.  de- 
crees which  ihed  a  great  deal  of  llg^♦  on  the 
agency's  attitude  toward  the  taxpayers  who 
support  it.  These,  according  to  the  new 
edicts   are  findings  of  fact: 

"Lay  persons  are  Incapable  of  determining, 
by  themselves,  whether  they  have,  or  are 
likely  to  develop,  vltemln  or  mineral  de- 
ficiencies. There  Is  no  rationale  for  allowing 
the  promotion  of  dietary  supplements  of 
vitamins  and/or  minerals  to  the  general  pub- 
lic ..  .  Vitamins  or  mineral  deficiencies  are 
unrelated  to  the  great  majority  of  symptoms 
like  tiredness,  nervousness,  and  rundown 
condition  .  .   ." 

That  many  experts  disagree  •vlth'Tliese 
so-called  "facts"  means  nothing  to  the 
PDA.  Indeed,  even  where  there  Is  agree- 
ment that  food  supplements  may  do  some 
good,  bureaucrats  at  the  PDA.  worry  that 
the  average  consumer,  poor  creature,  lacking 
the  omniscience  that  stems  from  government 
employment,  might  be  confused  by  scientifi- 
cally accurate  statements  and  buy  more  than 
he  needs. 

To  preclude  such  a  catastrophe,  the  PDA. 
regulations  forbid  manufacturers  from  mak- 
ing numerous  truthful  statements  about 
their  products. 

Prohibited,  for  instance,  will  be  any  true 
claim  or  even  an  implication  that  any  diet 
of  ordinary  foods  may  not  supply  adequate 
nutrients.  Also  proscribed  will  be  any  sug- 
gestion, even  if  correct,  that  the  vitamin 
content  of  foods  is  affected  by  the  soils  In 
which  they  are  grown  or  by  the  manner  In 
which  they  are  stored  or  processed. 

Carrying  lU  concern  to  even  more  extreme 
lengths,  the  agency  has  reduced  to  a  hand- 
ful the  combinations  of  ingredients  that  will 
be  available  In  coming  years.  Outlawed  will 
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be  such  products,  now  available,  as  a  B- 
oomplex  formula  or  the  combination  of 
calcium  and  Vitamin  D  Never  mind  that 
many  experts  recommend  such  combinations. 
Never  mind  that  nmny  people  want  to  buy 
them.  Never  mind  that — with  few.  if  any. 
exceptions — none  of  these  products  arp 
toxic — or  are  even  claimed  to  be. 

Virtually  banned  by  the  regulations  will 
be  the  sale  of  the  ""P""  vitamins,  otherwise 
known  as  the  bioflavonoids  Although  these 
Items  can  be  sold  as  slngle-lngredlente 
products,  no  claims  whatsoever  can  be  made 
concerning  their  nutritive  value  nor  may 
they  be  included  in  combination  with  any 
of  the   'essential""   vitamins  or  minerals. 

The  reason  for  this  restriction,  the  agency 
says,  Is  that  there  Is  no  scientific  evidence 
to  prove  any  nutritive  value  In  the  bio- 
flavonoids; and  "It  Is  false  and  misleading  to 
combine  nutrients  of  proven  value  with  food 
factors  of  unproven  nutritional  value  be- 
cause of  the  clear  Implication  that  the  latter 
have  nutritional  value  similar  to  the  former." 

E>e8plte  the  PDA's  flat  denunciation  of 
the  bioflavonoids,  however,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  studies  which  attest  to  their  value 
In  preventing  bodily  disorders. 

Discovered  in  1936  by  Albert  Szent- 
Oyorgyi — a  Hungarian  physician,  chemist 
and  Nobel  F>rlze  winner— the  bioflavonoids 
were  found  to  help  patients  with  bleeding 
problems  that  had  not  responded  to  Vitamin 
C.  Because  the  substances  appeared  to  have 
a  curative  action  on  the  permeability  of 
capillaries,  they  were  called  Vitamin  P  for 
permeability. 

Prevention  Magcuine  reports  that  It  found 
more  than  500  studies  attesting  to  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  bioflavonoids  in  almost  every 
known  disease  state.  It  declared  that.  "We 
found  that  there  are  more  than  200  different 
substances  under  the  umbrella  generally 
known  as  bioflavonoids.  Not  all  of  them  are 
biologically  active.  We  found  that  they  are 
never  toxic  even  in  massive  doses."" 

How  many  studies  were  found  that  Judged 
the  bioflavonoids  Ineffective?  Prevention 
Magazine  discovered  only  two.  and  stated 
that,  ",  .  .  It  Is  these  two  studies  both  pub- 
lished In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  which  reverberate  through  a 
subsequent  review  of  the  literature  which  Is 
quoted  In  the  Pharmacological  Basis  of  Ther- 
apeutics, the  text  of  which  Dr.  Alfred  GUman 
co-authored  and  which  Dr.  GUman  quotes 
In  the  decision  which,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  drew  up 
for  the  PDA." 

There  Is  significant  data  on  the  other  side. 
In  a  national  sympoelum  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  held  In  1956.  for  exam- 
ple, scientists  reported  that  bioflavonoids 
appear  to  strengthen  the  wall  of  capillaries. 
In  many  dlsc>rders.  such  as  polio,  chicken 
pox.  coronary  thrombosis,  ulcers,  diabetes, 
high  blood  pressure  and  hemorrhages  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  arc  weakened  Because 
of  this  condition,  scientists  have  searched  for 
ways  to  decrease  capillary  fragility.  Numer- 
ous drugs  have  been  tried,  but  at  the  sym- 
posium In  New  York  City,  scientists  reported 
In  many  cases  the  bioflavonoids  seemed  to  be 
the  most  effective — and  with  no  side-effects 

The  Intransigence  which  has  characterized 
PD.A.  pronouncements  on  this  subject  has 
taken  Its  toll  In  public  opinion  Public  re- 
sponse to  the  new  edicts  has  been  the  strong- 
est in  the  agency's  history,  w,-ith  more  than 
95  per  cent  of  all  comments  opposed 

Responding  to  this  outcry,  more  than  166 
members  of  Congress  have  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R  643.  Introduced  by  Rep.  Craig 
Hosmer  (R-Cal.),  that  would  prevent  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  from  ban- 
ning the  sales  of  truthfully  labeled  food 
supplements  for  reasons  other  than  safety 
and  fraud. 

"Many  of  us  are  aroused,"  says  Hosmer, 
"at  the  thought  of  the  F.D.A.  putting  un- 
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needed  restrictions  and  regulations  on  vita- 
mins and  vitamin  supplements.  This,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  Just  another  attempt  by  the 
bureaucrats  to  control  our  very  lives  I  am 
confident  that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  have  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  to 
consume  these  items  properly  and  t>enefi- 
clally." 

With  Congress  finally  peering  into  the 
FD.A.'s  closet,  perhaps  a  few  other  skeletons 
might  be  brought  out  for  public  Inspection. 
A  good  place  to  start.  The  aforementioned 
regulations  keeping  proven  medications  off 
the  American  market. 


PSRO,    LEGALIZED    BURGLARY    OF 

MEDICAL  RECORDS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  RAJRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  profes- 
sional standards  review  organizations — 
PSRO — which  was  quietly  tucked  awa.v 
in  the  989-page  Social  Security  Act  dur- 
ing the  last  minutes  of  the  92d  Congress, 
has  generated  considerable  furor  in  pro- 
fessional medical  circles  around  the 
country.  And  for  good  reason. 

This  radical  concept  of  Government 
Intervention  Into  medicine  would  ac- 
complish what  the  "plumber?  unit"  failed 
to  do  in  the  celebrated  burglarj'  of  Dr, 
Ellsberg's  psychiatrL^t's  office.  PSRO  will 
enable  the  Government  to  "legally 
burglarize"  the  confidential  medical  rec- 
ords of  ever>-  patient  treated  under  any 
of  the  many  Government -sponsored 
health  care  programs.  After  January  1, 
when  HEW  Is  scheduled  to  begin  imple- 
mentation of  PSRO,  formerly  confiden- 
tial medical  and  psychiatric  records  will 
become  public  records.  This  plundering 
of  records  by  PSRO  examiners  is  neces- 
sar>-  for  the  Department  to  develop 
norms  to  cover  care,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  ill. 

The  stiff  penalties  for  failure  to  com- 
ply, suspension  from  practice  and  fines 
up  to  $5,000.  have  caused  some  phj'sicians 
to  already  notify  patients  that  after 
January  1.  they  will  no  longer  treat  pa- 
tients whose  fees  are  paid  directly  or 
indirectly  by  social  security.  Few  doctors 
desire  to  practice  their  profession  "with 
a  PSRO  bureaucrat  looking  over  their 
shoulder  at  their  every  medical  decision. 
And  few  patients  can  blame  the  medical 
men  who  refuse  to  go  along  with  this 
Government  snooping  Into  the  private 
lives  of  its  citizens. 

A  number  of  other  Members  have 
joined  me  in  an  effort  to  repeal  the 
PSRO  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  My  bill,  H.R.  11444  would  remove 
this  shadow  of  big  brother  government 
from  the  treatment  rooms  of  our  hos- 
pitals and  our  doctors'  offices. 

I  ask  that  the  following  related  articles 
be  included  at  this  point : 
[Prom  the  National  Health  Federation  Bul- 
letin. November  19731 

PSRO — PaorEfisioNAL  Standards  Review 

Organization 

(By  Wllladean  Vance) 

(An  AMA-conceived  plan,  adopted  by  HEW 
and  enacted  into  law,  introduces  a  new.  for- 
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elgn  philosophy  of  health  care  In  America 
in  which  government  bureaucrats  ■wiu  dictate 
standardized  procedures  in  care,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  which  must  be  followed  by 
providers  of  health  care  services;  and  which 
will  make  doctors'  patient  records  available 
to  government  bureaucrats.) 

"Rigid  federal  government  controls  on  pri- 
vate medical  records  starting  next  January. 
1974.  will  destroy  personal  doctor-patient  re- 
lationships."' says  Dr  James  R,  Prlvltera.  of 
Covlna,  California,  in  an  Interview  with  John 
Stelnbacher.  managing  editor  of  Health 
Gazette,  and  myself 

"'The  thing  that  hurts  most,"  moans  Dr. 
Prlvltera,  "is  we  were  sold  out  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  without  even  a 
chance  of  being  heard  when  they  had  their 
legal  department  draw  up  this  PSRO  bill  that 
sold  us  out !" 

The  PSRO  referred  to  by  Dr  Prlvltera 
stand  for  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  to  be  administered  a:id  con- 
trolled by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  under  the  Secretary  o^ 
HEW.  Casper  Weinberger  who  may  become 
known  as  the  first  American  Health  Czar 

Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions were  established  as  legally-recognized 
government-related  agencies  by  Public  Law 
92-603  passed  by  the  92nd  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  October  30,  1972. 
The  law  establishing  regional  PSRO's  as  well 
as  a  national  PSRO  within  HEW  was  crowded 
into  the  very  complex  Social  Security  bill 
which  had  been  before  Congress  for  at  least 
two  years  But  the  PSRO  section,  at  the  last 
minute,  was  pushed  into  the  bill  consisting 
of  989  pages  and  consequently,  was  not  given 
proper  study  or  hearings  and  was  given  prac- 
tically no  publicity.  Even  the  senator  who 
Introduced  the  PSRO  bill  had  no  Idea  of  how 
far-reaching  it  was  or  the  influence  It  would 
have  on  the  psactlce  of  medicine.  It  has  been 
said  by  one  responsible  member  of  the  med- 
ical profession  that  this  single  act  forms  a 
bEisls  for  greater  changes  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  than  had  been  provided  by  any 
health  legislation  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

A  Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zation Is.  basically,  a  peer  review  committee 
and  there  is  nothing  new  In  the  concept 
of  p>eer  review  committees  in  the  medical 
community.  Most  hospitals,  for  example,  have 
long  had  one  or  more  peer  review  commit- 
tees. For  instance,  there  may  be  a  tissue 
review  committee  composed  of  a  few  qual- 
ified members  of  the  hospital's  medical  staff, 
having  the  responsibility  of  examining  tis- 
sues removed  surgically.  This  serves  to  deter 
unnecessary  surgeries,  encourage  greater 
surgical  competence,  and  to  protect  the  pa- 
tient's welfare.  Peer  review  committees 
whether  within  hospitals  or  within  a  local 
medical  society  have  thus  served  well  and 
have  undoubtedly  enhanced  the  quality  of 
care  available.  However,  these  peer  review 
committees  have  been  voluntary  and  private, 
have  come  from  within  the  profession  Itself, 
and  Is  a  demonstration  of  the  efforts  of  the 
profession  to  police  Itself. 

Now,  ■with  the  enactment  of  the  PSRO 
legislation,  however,  the  Department  of 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  must  set 
up  a  national  review  panel  to  be  known  as 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zation which,  in  turn,  will  contract  with 
regional  review  panels  or  f>eer  review  com- 
mittees to  become  official,  government-as- 
sociated PSROs.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law. 
if  the  HEW  PSRO  feels  that  the  regional 
PSRO  is  not  doing  an  effective  Job  In  carry- 
ing out  the  dictates  of  the  national  c*ga- 
nization,  the  contract  can  be  terminated  and 
the  national  PSRO  wUI  take  over 

The  basic  concept  of  PSRO  Is  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  assume  authority  over  what 
has  beer,  a  private  function  of  a  private  pro- 
fessional medical  society  The  concept  origi- 
nated with  the  AMA  legal  department  and 
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was  IntrcKluced  into  Congreaa  aa  the  Peer 
Sav'.ew  Orgftoizatlon  section  of  the  AMA- 
sponaored  Medlcredlt  bill  (AMA's  brand  of 
national  health  Insurance)  and  waa  done  so 
without  approval  of  the  AMA  House  of 
Delegates. 

The  controls  which  the  P6RO  law  Imposes 
upon  the  prorlders  of  health  care  eervlcee 
are  beyond  belief  and  cannot  be  covered  in 
detail  In  this  article  but  will  be  explorvd 
!n  depth  in  future  articles.  The  excuse  given 
for  imposing  controls  la  that  "the  coats  of 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  have 
skyrocketed  far  beyond  early  estimates"  and 
thus  the  government  must  step  In  to  reduce 
these  costs.  Politicians  Justify  the  Inter- 
ference on  the  premise  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  subsidizing  health  care  and  gov- 
ernment can  properly  control  anything  it 
subsidizes.  Thetr  excuse  based  on  "too  much 
fraud  in  medical  charges  have  been  un- 
covered" falls  rather  flat  when  the  records 
show  a  totid  of  only  16  doctors  have  been 
convicted  in  all  fifty  states  In  the  six  years 
since  Medlcare-Medlcald  began  under  Social 
Security.  This  averages  three  physicians  per 
year  for  the  entire  country — a  threat? 

At  present,  the  law  Is  applicable  only  to 
care  which  may  be  paid  for  In  whole  or  In 
part  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  Is 
the  health  care  presently  given  some  80  mil- 
lion aged,  poor  and  disabled  persons  In  ad- 
dition, If  for  when)  a  national  health  In- 
surance plan  Is  enacted  which  probably  will 
cover  everybody,  the  PSRO  rules  and  reg\Ua- 
tlons  will  be  applicable  to  every  doctor  In 
bis  care  of  every  patient. 

Under  the  PSRO  take-over,  doctors  can  be 
suspended  from  practice  and  fined  up  to 
tS.OOO  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  stitr 
rules  laid  down  by  the  PSRO  under  which 
he  practices  or  the  federal  PSRO  In  HEW 
This  Is  the  reason  why  some  physicians  have 
already  notified  their  patients  they  no  longer 
will  treat  patients  whose  fees  will  be  paid 
directly  or  Indirectly.  In  part  or  In  whole, 
by  Social  Security  They  have  done  this  not 
because  of  dissatisfaction  over  a  fee  sched- 
ule, but  rather,  because  they  feel  they  can 
no  longer  practice  "good"  medicine  and  give 
the  patients  the  type  of  care  the  patients 
deserve  when  the  government  dictates  the 
type  of  treatment  to  be  rendered,  the  labora- 
tory procedures  which  may  be  done,  the 
length  of  hospital  stay.  etc. 

Further  these  physicians  violently  oppose 
the  toes  of  the  customary  confidentiality  be- 
tween doctor  and  patient  since  all  'he  phy- 
slclana  records  must  be  made  available  to 
the  bureaucracy  and  ultimately  ALL  records 
relating  to  patients  will  be  fed  Into  a  master 
computer  presumably  to  be  available  only  to 
the  P8BO  staff  members  and  another  doctor 
who  may  later  see  the  patient.  Under  this 
arrangement  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
the  government  to  send  a  "Plumber's  Unit" 
to  bxirglarlze  a  doctor's  office  to  obtain  medi- 
cal records  because  the  Information  would  be 
readily  available  In  the  government's  com- 
puter 

The  PSRO  law  requires  also  that  "profiles" 
be  prepared  and  maintained  on  each  health 
care  provider  as  well  as  the  patients  Though 
the  law  Itself  does  not  go  Into  detail,  this 
apparently  Is  a  device  to  computerize,  for 
instant  recall,  a  short,  vivid  biography  giving 
the  most  outstanding  characteristics  of  every 
act  of  every  physician  m  diagnosing,  prescrib- 
ing, treating,  discharging  auid  charging  every 
patient 

The  PSRO  law  further  provides  for  the 
standardization  of  treatment  of  every  disease. 
One  of  the  responslbUltles  of  each  regional 
PSRO  Is  to  prepare  a  schedule  of  "norms" 
covering  the  care,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
based  on  typical  patterns  of  practice  in  Its 
region  including  typical  lengths  of  stay  tar 
Institutional  care  by  age  and  diagnosis.  For 
example.  If  you  were  suffering  from  a  cold, 
you  may  be  permitted  to  see  the  doctor  only 
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once  or  perhaps  twice,  the  drugs  he  may  use 
xaust  be  selected  from  the  "approved  '  list, 
the  doctor  possibly  will  not  be  permitted  to 
X-ray  your  chest  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
furnish  Justifiable  evidence  of  why  he  sus- 
pect* you  may  bo  developing  a  complication 
such  as  broncbopneumoala,  and  the  schedule 
of  "norma"  may  limit  your  profeaslonal  care 
to  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  days. 

All  this  began  when  the  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Ways  and  Means  Cocnmlttee  aaked 
the  AMA  to  prepare  guidelines  to  help  con- 
trol excessive  health  care  costs  and  a  plan 
whereby  the  profession  could  effectively  p»o- 
Uce  Itself — or  face  the  possibility  the  govern- 
ment would  do  the  policing. 

When  the  medical  bureaucrats  take  over, 
the  so-called  "norms"  will  not  permit  a 
physician  to  use  his  experience  and  Judgment 
In  treatment,  and  waiting  for  the  central  data 
bank  to  send  Instructions  could  be  uncom- 
fortable— especially  when  the  government 
seemingly  can't  even  answer  a  letter  in  less 
than  ten  days. 

Readers  of  the  National  Health  Gazette 
recently  read  the  shocking  story  broke  by 
managing  editor  John  Steinbacher  from  a 
novel  he  unearthed  by  John  Splvak  called, 
The  Medical  Trust  Unmasked,  a  story  of  the 
gigantic  AMA  conspiracy.  Author  Splvak  had 
written  how  the  AMA  was  a  dead  giveaway 
m  1897  when  he  read  their  original  Incorpo- 
ration papers  stating  thetr  purpose  THEN, 
as  a  society,  was  to  "Federate  into  one 
compact  organization  the  medical  profession. 
of  safeguarding  the  material  Lntereats  of  the 
medical  profeaalon.  of  securing  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  medical  laws  .  .  .  and 
of  directing  osedlcal  opmlon  In  regard  to  state 
medicine"         .  enough  said! 

Wben  the  Sbarman  Antl-Tru«t  Act  cam« 
along  a  couple  years  later,  the  AMA  quietly 
changed  the  papers  to  read.  "To  promote  the 
science  and  art  of  medicine  '  to  avoid  embar- 
rassment, without  changing  their  original 
plans  one  wit.  The  seed  planted  in  1897  Is  to 
be  harvested  In  1974  In  spite  of  Splvak's 
early  warning.  'The  time  will  come,  and  soon, 
when  the  laymen  who  dare  to  consxUt  a  prac- 
titioner not  approved  by  organized  medical 
societies  wUl  be  arrested  and  prosecuted'" 

The  Association  of  American  Physlctaiu  and 
Surgeons  which  Dr.  Prlvltera  belongs.  Joined 
by  three  physicians,  has  filed  suit  In  UjS. 
District  Court  In  Chicago  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Professlonaa  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  Law.  This  will  be 
a  significant  case  and  one  we  will  be 
watching. 

Doctors  all  over  the  country  are  beginning 
to  Inform  their  patients  of  the  evils  con- 
tained in  tb*  P8BO  Law.  Doctors  reading  this 
article  may  wish  to  use  It,  and  others  to  fol- 
low in  future  Issues,  to  tell  the  story. 
The  article  may  be  reproduced  without  per- 
mission If  credit  Is  given  Its  source.  Also, 
doctors  win  find  articles  In  the  National 
Health  Gazette  (1110  South  Pomona  Ave. 
PuUerton.  Calif.  92«32)  telling  the  story.  The 
Gazette  may  be  purchased  for  2Sc  per  copy 
m  lots  for  distribution  to  patients.  John 
Steinbacher.  the  managing  editor,  is  a  fighter 
from  way  back  with  the  largest  number  of 
Freedom  Awards  In  both  the  field  of  news 
reporting  and  books  dealing  with  the  sell- 
out of  American  freedom  In  health,  educa- 
tion, eitc 


(From  Internal  Medicine  News  * 
Diagnosis  News.  Oct.  1.  1978) 
DotrsTS  VIOI.ATION  or  Rxcoaos  Can  iMpaovr 
Cake 
(By  John  Johnstone,  Jr  M.D  ) 
A  questionnaire  on  the  front  page  of  Intxb- 
NAL    McDiciNS    Niws    for    Aug.     16,    asking 
(among  other  things)  what  I  found  most  sat- 
isfying and  what  most  dissatisfying  about  my 
career  stirred  me  to  serious  thoughts  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  field  of  medicine 
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today  and  prompted  me  to  record  them  In  the 
h..pe  that  they  might  be  of  help  and  of 
Interest  to  others 

My  greatest  satisfactions  In  my  work  have 
been  awareness  that  we  have  been  living 
through  a  golden  age — of  discovery,  of  ex- 
panding horizons — scientifically  and  clini- 
cally— and  that  in  the  process  of  being  con- 
sulted by  many  people  of  all  kinds,  with  all 
kinds  of  problems  I  have  had  more  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  the  human  condl- 
aon  than  In  any  other  calling  that  I  can 
think  of. 

The  most  dissatisfying  asf>ect  of  my  career, 
and  the  most  disturbing,  is.  ironically,  a  by- 
product of  the  "golden  age"  and  Its  achieve- 
ments— to  wit,  the  threatened  Invasion  and 
commandeering  of  oxir  work. 

Many  hazardous  and  costly  technologies 
have  been  developed  by  us  In  our  professional 
lifetime,  and  people  feel  compelled  to  scru- 
tinize and  regulate  these 

This  is  understandable.  Nobody  should  be 
given  carte  blanche  to  use  these  technologies 
without  assurance  that  they  will  be  used 
wisely  and  competently  The  trouble  arises  in 
that  the  people  who  want  to  do  the  scruti- 
nizing want  to  do  It  by  prying  Into  the  rec- 
ords that  I  have  kept  on  my  patients. 

In  the  course  of  seeing  how  I  purvey  the 
technologies,  they  are  going  to  be  seeing  the 
personal  data  that  I  have  been  keeping  on 
my  patients — in  some  cases  for  as  long  as  20 
years. 

I  know  that  the  "quality"  of  my  "health 
care  delivery"  can  always  stand  Improving,  no 
matter  how  good  I  may  become.  But  there 
must  be  other  ways  In  which  1  can  be  helped 
m  this  than  by  various  unknown  outside 
bureaucrats  or  "plumbers"  reading  the  con- 
fidential things  I  have  written  about  my 
patients. 

Yet  Just  such  Investigation  Is  provided  for, 
in  germ,  m  the  wording  of  the  PSRO  law 
(PL.  92-603).  (See  for  example  Section  1155 
(b)  and  (g)  on  pages  lOfl-107  of  that  stat- 
ute.) Section  (b)  provides  that  Inspection 
of  records  (hospital  records  at  first)  shall  be 
done  to  the  "maximum  extent  practicable" 
by  practitioners  of  medicine 

Other  portions  of  the  statute  provide  that 
If  physicians  are  unwilling  or  refuse  to  do 
this,  or  are  not  available,  then  other  people 
may  be  designated  for  this  purpose. 

Section  (g)  spells  out  the  clrc\im.'?tances 
under  which  office  records  may  be  Inspected. 
Portions  of  the  statute  violate  the  spirit, 
although  not  the  letter,  of  the  Potirth 
Amendment:  Although  It  will  be  me  who 
(with  my  records)  will  be  searched  and 
seized,  to  see  If  I  am  being  a  good  doctor.  It 
wUl  be  mv  patient's  privacy  that  thereby  will 
be  violated 

Several  lawsuits  have  been  brought  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  these  things  Should 
the  statute  Indeed  pass  the  test  of  constitu- 
tionality. I  will  either  drop  out  of  medicine 
or  make  my  notes  brief  and  cryptic  enough 
to  stymie  the  investigator  But  will  this  ad- 
vance the  quality  of  medical  care? 

A  great  public  service  remains  to  be  done 
to  air  and  publicize  these  two  greatly  differ- 
ent kinds  of  physician  activity.  On  the  one 
hand,  review  and  regulation  of  the  use  of 
the  technologies  is  reasonable  and  prudent. 
On  the  other  hand  looking  over  your 
shoulder  at  the  hopes  and  fears  of  your 
patients — thetr  private  lives,  recorded  aa  they 
have  confided  them  to  you — violates  the  en- 
tire tradition  upon  which  this  country  has 
been  predicated  and  violates  the  ethics  to 
which  physicians  have  conunltted  themselves 
for  mlllenla. 

Many  physicians  seldom  record  such  inti- 
mate data  on  their  patients.  They  may  do 
much  of  their  work  ad  hoc — repair  a  hernia 
or  resect  the  lobe  of  a  lung — and  then  per- 
haps not  see  the  patient  again.  No  great 
violence  Is  usually  done  In  scrutinizing  tbelr 
(ytlic*  notes. 
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Not  so,  as  to  my  office  notes,  nor  to  those 
of  a  high  percentage  of  internists.  OP's.  psy- 
cblatrlata,  and — to  varying  degrees — pedia- 
tricians and  ob.gyn's. 

The  demand  to  view  and  review  all  records, 
both  hospital  and  office.  Is  never  made  by 
physicians  who  have  been  seeing  patients 
hour  after  hour  year  after  year,  but  Is  made 
by  administrative  pyeople.  academic  people, 
social  science  or  statl.'stlcal  people — p>eople 
who  sincerely  hope  to  learn  from  processing 
data,  from  wresting  new  discoveries  from 
knowledgeable  processing  of  population 
events 

They  feel  sure  that  the  Individual's  pri- 
vacy and  liberty  and  values  will  not  be 
compromised  by  their  dedicated  surveying. 
They  often  sincerely  feel  that  the  physician's 
reluctance  Is  lmF>edlng  progress,  either  be- 
cause he  has  something  to  hide  or  Is  serving 
aanxK   obsolete   political   philosophy. 

Officials  or  office  f>er3onnel  stirveylng  the 
office  notes  of  the  nation's  physicians,  even 
though  they  be  of  good  ethics  and  discrete- 
ness, are  from  time  to  time  going  to  dis- 
cover unexpectedly  that  the  lady  next  door 
had  gonorrhea,  or  that  their  brother-ln-lsw 
had  an  acute  rise  In  his  blood  pressure  when 
his  boss  changed  or  when  somebody  came  to 
visit. 

These  are  elementary  examples  of  what 
facts  can  be  revealed,  p>erhap8  with  de^ 
repercussions. 

A  rule  In  medical  education  Is  that  If  you 
are  a  house  officer  In  training,  you  should 
not  read  the  chart  of  someone  you  know — 
above  all  in  {>8ychlatrlc  training  but  no  less 
In  much  of  internal  medicine 

If  such  a  rule  applies  to  physicians,  then 
should  It  not  apply  even  more  to  nonphysl- 
clans?  If  office  notes  are  Xeroxed  to  be  carried 
to  parts  unknown,  who  knows  who  may  see 
them? 

For  all  I  know,  I  may  be  preparing  a  dos- 
sier on  some  Tom  Eagleton  who  may  be  nomi- 
nated 10  years  from  now  The  public  will  be 
Intensely  Inquisitive  about  what  all  his  medi- 
cal p>a8t  might  reveal. 

If  all  this  Information  on  everyone  Is  go- 
ing to  be  stored  around  here  euid  there  in 
public  archives.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of 
It  Is  going  to  be  "leaked"  from  time  to  time. 
This  la  all  wrong,  and  I  will  drop  out  of 
medicine  rather  than  be  a  party  to  It. 
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Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
lo^cal  rebuttal  to  the  cries  for  Impeach- 
ment was  delivered  last  week  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  by  Prof.  George  Anas- 
taplo.  The  dLstlngiiished  educator  told 
his  listeners  that  our  Nation  would  be 
better  off  If  we  spent  less  time  talking 
about  impeachment  and  devoted  more  of 
our  energies  to  seeking  workable  solu- 
tions to  the  many  domestic  and  foreign 
problems  that  plag:ue  us. 

Professor  Anastaplo  is  a  lecturer  in  the 
liberal  arts  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  a  professor  of  political  science  and 
of  philosophy  at  Rostiry  College,  the  lat- 
ter institution  being  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. His  book  "The  Constitutionalist: 
Notes  on  the  First  Amendment"  was  pub- 
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lished  by  Southern  Methodist  University 
Press  in  1971.  Another  scholarly  work, 
"Human  Being  and  Citizen:  Essays  on 
Virtue.  Freedom,  and  the  Common 
Good."  wUl  be  published  by  Swallow 
Press  next  year 

Much  of  the  talk  about  impeachment 
comes  from  small  groups  that  pretend 
to  speak  for  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  my  feeling  that  Professor 
Anastaplo  comes  much  closer  to  speak- 
ing for  the  average  American  than 
President  Nixon's  adversaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  believing  that  Professor 
Anastaplo's  address  de.serves  a  wider  au- 
dience. I  am  making  it  available  to  my 
colleagues.  I  commend  it  to  their  care- 
ful consideration. 

The  address  follows : 
Impeachment:    Platino  Wfth  Pibb? 
(By  George  Anastaplo) 

I  believe  It  unlikely,  despite  all  the  agita- 
tion of  this  subject  we  have  had.  that  Mr. 
Nixon  will  ever  be  Impeached  by  the  present 
House  of  Representatives,  I  am  confident, 
moreover,  that  If  he  should  happen  to  be 
Impeached  by  the  House,  he  cannot  readily 
be  convicted  by  the  Senate  on  the  curiously 
flimsy  (yet  genuinely  disquieting)  e'vldence 
now  available.  But  I  am  also  confident  that 
further  available  revelations  of  Executive 
misconduct  In  recent  years  can  revive  serious 
lnip)eachment  talk  from  tune  to  time  Both 
partisanship  and  curiosity  can  keep  the  pot 
bolUng  through  1974.  What,  then.  Is  the  best 
way  for  us  to  proceed  now? 

Is  this  not  the  time,  before  civil  discord 
shakes  the  country  even  more  than  it  has 
already,  for  the  leaders  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  (with  the  support  of  the  respon- 
sible press)  to  settle  the  prolonged  crisis 
which  has  been  generated  by  the  unseemly 
Watergate  expKieuree?  Should  It  not  be  kept 
In  mind.  In  t±ie  Interests  of  moderation,  that 
the  harm  done  to  this  country  by  the 
acknowledged  conduct  (esj)eclaLly  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  policy)  of  the  last  fotir 
Democratic  administrations  In  Washington 
has  been  no  less  serious  than  the  harm  done 
by  the  criminal  conspirators  of  the  present 
Republican  administration?  That  is,  should 
we  not  restore  among  ourselves  a  sense  of 
proportion  about  what  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  and  has  not  done  and.  even  more 
important,  about  what  it  c&n  reasonably  be 
exp)ected  to  do  hereafter? 

I  believe  there  are.  In  oxir  present  cir- 
cumstances, tliree  prudential  courses  of  ac- 
tion to  choose  among.  That  Is,  domestic 
tranquillity  seems  to  me  to  require,  well 
before  the  end  of  January,  1974.  one  of  these 
three  settlements  of  a  constitutional  crisis 
which    Is   both    nightmarish    and   ludicrous: 

(1)  the  removal  of  Mr    Nixon  from  office,  or 

(2)  his  resignation  for  the  good  both  of  the 
country  and  of  himself,  or  (3)  the  firm  and 
announced  determination  by  all  our  prin- 
cipal political  leaders  to  close  accounts  on 
the  1972  Presidential  campialgn  and  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones. 

Immediate  removal  of  the  President  from 
office  requires  more  efficiency,  self-assurance 
and  toughness  than  Congress  seems  capable 
of  at  this  time,  unless  much  more  evidence 
than  Is  likely  to  be  available  should  be 
brought  forward  to  Implicate  Mr.  Nixon  per- 
sonally in  "Bribery,  or  other  High  Crimes 
and  Misdemeanors."  or  unless  Mr.  Nixon 
should  become  so  disturbed  as  to  make  his 
removal  appear  obviously  necessary  to  every- 
one with  whom  he  comes  Into  contact 

Resignation  would  be.  of  course,  the  sim- 
plest of  the  three  prudent  settlements  I  have 
listed.  But  this  action  may  be  more  self- 
sacrlflclng  than  Mr.  Nixon  Is  capable  of — 
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unless  he  should  become  even  more  depressed 
than  he  has  sometimes  appeared  to  have 
been  in  recent  months  Were  Mr.  Nixon  self- 
less enough  to  resign  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  It  might  be  argued  by  his  more 
cynical  critics,  there  would  never  have  de- 
veloped around  the  White  House  the  grasp- 
ing attitudes  which  have  spawned  the  pres- 
ent general  diBtrust  of  the  FYesldent  I.  how- 
ever, do  not  consider  his  resignation  unthink- 
able. Certainly,  he  could  well  resign  If  he 
should  happien  t«  be  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Representatives 

But  since  we  cAnnot  count  on  Congress 
acting  expeditiously  or  on  Mr.  Nixon  con- 
veniently resigning,  the  third  course  I  have 
suggeeted  (that  of  "closing  accounts  i  seems 
to  me  the  most  sensible  for  the  country 
to  rely  upon  It  is  a  course  which  does  Ue 
within  the  capacities  both  of  Congress  and 
of  Informed  citizens  to  pursue  resp>onsibly 
In  the  present  circumstances.  Indeed,  It  la 
a  course  which  utilizes  those  political  skllla 
of  self-restraint  and  compromise  which  sea- 
soned pwliucians  are  good  at 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  prudent  to  propose 
at  thla  tizae.  Congresa  should,  with  all  de- 
liberate speed,  terminate  Its  public  investiga- 
tions of  the  1972  campaign  and  permit  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  rettirn  to  its  normal 
f'unctlons.  Public  sp>eculatlon  about  possible 
Impeachment  should  be  firmly  discouraged. 
This  means  that  Mr.  Nixon  should  be  tacitly 
granted  an  amnesty  of  sorts,  an  amnesty 
which  both  recognizes  his  abilities  and  his 
foreign  policy  contributions  and  guards 
against  his  character  and  his  domestic  short- 
comings. He  shotild  be  allowed,  that  if  to 
finish  the  remainder  of  his  term  "on  proba- 
tion." In  eighteen  months  we  and  a  miserable 
President  ■will  already  be  looking  ahead  to  the 
election  and  inauguration  of  a  new  Chief 
Executive. 

It  is  salutary  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
immediate  causes  of  trouble  for  the  Nixon 
administration  have  not  been  Its  financial 
shenanigans  and  farcical  burelaries  but 
rather  the  subsequent  Ul-concelved  official 
attempts  to  conceal  the  ramifications  of  such 
criminal  misbehavior  (Does  not  this  mean 
that  unless  an  administration  is  in  the  p>osi- 
tion  to  proceed  as  effectively  as  President 
Johnson's  seem^  to  have  fc>een  in  covering 
up  the  rami.*ications  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
scandal,  It  1=  far  safer  not  to  try  at  all?) 

I  am  reminded,  by  the  crowd  of  incon^>e- 
tenta  around  Mr  Nlzon  at  the  tinie  of  the 
Watergate  burglary,  of  the  crowd  of  incom- 
petents around  Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  time  erf 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion.  That  Kennedy 
crowd  exhibited  the  reckless  side  of  Demo- 
cratic crusading;  this  Nixon  crowd  exhibited 
the  seamy  side  of  Republican  law -and -order- 
ing. 

We  continue  to  i>ay  a  high  price  for  the 
1961  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle.  Indeed,  wbls  not 
the  1972  Watergate  burglary  team  itself,  with 
its  dedicated  Cuban-American  participants 
and  with  its  absurd  campaigns  against  sub- 
version, rooted  in  the  1961  debacle?  It  should 
be  emphasized,  on  the  other  hand,  that  little 
damage  would  have  been  done  to  the  country 
by  the  amateur  efforts  of  the  Nixon  crowd 
If  they  had  never  been  exposed  Perhaps, 
however,  this  chance  expKisure  can  be  some- 
what helpful  If  it  induces  us  t>oth  to  cut  a 
long-exalted  Presidency  down  to  constitu- 
tional size  and  to  reform  our  overly-p)ermis- 
slve  election  laws.  These  corrections  we  see 
some  signs  of  already,  as  well  as  the  nesvir- 
rection  of  an  independent  Department  of 
Justice.  That  being  so,  we  should  quit  while 
we  are  still  ahead — before  our  politics  be- 
come truly  desp)erate  and  nasty 

Desp)€ration  may  already  be  evident  In  Mr. 
Nixon's  erratic  reversals  with  respect  to  the 
release  of  the  White  House  tapes — -those 
mischievous  tap>e8  which  (for  all  the  fuss 
which  has  been  made  about  them)   are  not 


likMj  to  do  much  more  than  cooflrm  our 
worst  suspicious  ftbout  the  w»y  Richard 
Ntxoa  haa  always  conducted  his  political  aX- 
falrs.  Has  not  the  self-righteous  NUon  ad- 
ministration been  suflSclenUy  exposed,  hu- 
miliated and  even  crippled?  Do  we  dar«  con- 
tinue to  play  with  Are? 

Responsible  leaders  of  the  country  { In  gov- 
ernment and  out)  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
make  some  such  appeal  as  this  to  American 
public  opinion; 

•'We   play   with   Are   if   we   use.   or  appear 
to   use.   the   courts   and   congreasional   com- 
mittees to  second-guess  the  American  elec- 
torate, especially  when  Its  verdict  Is  as  mas- 
sive  as    It    was    in    the    1973   election.   That 
election,    we    should    remember,    concluded 
with   about    as   honest   a  count   as   any   we 
have  had   in  recent  years,  despite   the  mis- 
guided efforts  of  the  overflnanced  and  under- 
brained  Committee  to  Re-e«lect  the  President 
It   Is   likely   to   be  suspected  and  hence   re- 
sented, when  public  passions  cool,  that  the 
Implacable   critics  of  Mr    NUon   eagerly  ex- 
ploited   one    last    chance    to   'get'    him.    Mr. 
NLxon   la  Indeed   a  man   who  makes  It  easy 
(IT    not   even    fashionable)    to   dislike    him. 
The   depth    of   the   animus    against    him    Is 
reflected   In  the  fact  that  not  even  a  spec- 
tacular  Mideast   war   or   the   unprecedented 
disgrace  of  a  Vice-President  can  long   keep 
Presidential    scandals'  out  of  the  headlines. 
But  the  temptation  to  setUe  old  scores  with 
Mr    NUon  should  be  resisted,  lest  new  and 
even  more  serious  grievances  be  created  with 
which  we  wUl  all  have  to  live  for  a  generation 
We  play  with  Are  If  we  ever  establish  In 
this  country  the  precedent  of  using  a  Con- 
gress  dominated    by   one   political    party   to 
undermine  by  plausible  threats  of  Impeach- 
ment  an   Administration   of   another   party 
We  should  be  careful,  that  is.  not  to  stumble 
Into  a  de  facto  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment,     a      constitutional      arrangement 
which  requires  that  the  executive  retain  the 
•confidence'  of  the  legislature    There  are  for 
us  advantages  In  having  fixed  terms  of  office, 
especially  as  protection  for  those  Presidents 
who  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  popular  support 
while  pursuing  the  common  good    (The  ex- 
perience  of    President   Uncoln   in   disciplin- 
ing his  generals  comes  to  mind,  as  does  that 
of  President  Tnmian  after  he  ftr»d  the  tem- 
porarily   popular   but    clearly   Insubordinate 
Douglas  MacArthur  )  That  is,  we  don't  have, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  develop  soon,  the  per- 
vasive   social    checks    on    a    volatile    public 
opinion   which   are   needed   to  make  parlia- 
mentary   government    work    responsibly 

"We  pi.ay  with  Are  if  we  allow  our  tele- 
vision-heightened taste  for  theatrical  ex- 
cesoes  to  influence  our  politics  We  the  peo- 
ple are  on  the  verge  of  believing  that  noth- 
ing Is  significant  if  it  is  not  outlandish. 
Are  we  compen^tlng  ourselves,  by  staged 
experiments  In  Impeachment,  for  the  bor- 
ing character  both  of  the  1973  election  and 
of  the  NUon  administration  ■»  And.  even  more 
Important,  are  w-  using  a  dramatic  hound- 
ing .)f  the  President  as  a  means  of  purging 
ourselves  of  the  killing  we  should  never  have 
permuted  In  Vietnam'  However  that  may 
be.  we  should  moderate  our  fevered  public 
dlscusrton  and  thereby  make  less  likely  any 
recourse  to  foolish  measti:  s  abroad  or  at 
home  by  a  desperate  President  or  by  his 
indignant  critics 

In  short,  the  Are  which  threatens  to  get 
out  of  hand  should  be  deliberately  covered 
up  and  smothered,  lest  unrelenting  political 
warfare  and  demagogic  manipulation  of  the 
Constitution  become  routine  among  use/" 
This  Is.  It  seenu  to  me.  the  sort  of  public 
appeal  that  responsible  leaders,  with  the  con- 
eumnoe  of  a  repentant  Pr«8ld*nt.  shotUd 
make  to  the  mature  cltlxens  of  this  coun- 
try—an appeal  which  recognize*  shortcom- 
ings and  misUkes  and.  if  need  be,  even  cor- 
ruption in  high  places.  Impeachment,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  is  not  Intended 
prlmarUy  to  punUh  past  misdeeds  but  to 
prevent  future  mlagovernment.  The  political 
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health  of  the  country  always  depends  on 
sensible  Congressional  determinations  as  to 
which  (If  any)  "high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors" should  be  taken  seriously  for  Im- 
peachment purposes. 

■The  time  to  have  talked  seriously  about 
Presidential  Impeachment.  I  should  add,  was 
during  our  ruinous  Involvement  la  the 
Vietnam  war,  not  after  a  President's  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  There  is,  after  all.  a  limit  to 
how  seriously  such  crimes  as  burglary  should 
be  taken,  even  when  they  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  an  attempted  obstruction  of  Justice. 

I  ahould  also  add  that  everyone  who  Is 
concerned  about  the  sanctity  of  the  rule  of 
law  among  us  should  be  reassured  that  there 
will  be.  within  the  five-year  period  provided 
by  the  statute  of  limitations,  time  enough 
when  a  new  administration  takes  charge  In 
January-  1977  to  expose  and  indict  any  un- 
punished criminals  of  the  1973  presidential 
campaign.  In  the  meantime,  much  more 
than  enough  has  already  happened  ( without 
the  need  for  actual  Impeachment)  to  Im- 
press upon  Presidents,  present  and  future, 
that  the  laws  of  the  land  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  However  that  may  be.  a  re- 
^onslble  public  should  be  concerned  both 
about  the  moral  fitness  of  its  leaders  and 
about  a  measured  response  to  revelations 
tknd  moral  falUngs. 

Thus,  It  should  be  recognized  that  there 
may  be.  In  the  current  demands  for  investi- 
gation and  Impeachment,  a  considerable 
amount  of  slUlneas  and  self-lndiUgwKJe,  If 
not  even  hysteria.  There  may  be  as  well  too 
much  of  the  political  paranoia  which  has, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  corrupted  the 
crowd  around  Mr.  Nixon.  Some  of  Mr  NUon's 
crowd  have  long  seen  foreign  subversion  lurk- 
ing behind  every  domestic  dissenter.  Some 
of  his  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  now  manage 
to  see  an  Incipient  dictator  even  in  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  very  much  on  the  run  Both 
camps  of  extremists  should  be  counselled, 
along  with  the  American  people  and  the 
American  press,  to  'take  it  easy"— a  most 
salutary  prescription  for  the  perpetuation 
of  constitutionalism   In   the   United   States 
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Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 

pressing  problem  facing  the  American 
people  today  Is  the  severe  shortage  of 
energy  which  we  will  obviously  face  this 
winter  and  for  several  years  to  come.  If 
the  mail  I  have  been  receiving  Is  any  In- 
dication, the  American  people  are  deeply 
distressed  and.  In  some  cases,  totally  dls- 
giisted  about  the  energy  crisis  and  with 
the  administration's  lack  of  foresight, 
candor,  auid  solutions  to  the  problem. 

In  my  view,  the  Nixon  administration's 
policies  with  respect  to  energ>'  matters 
have  been  characterized  at  best  bv  poor 
Judgment,  indecision,  and  unworkable 
solutions.  At  worst,  the  admlmstratlon 
has  been  negligent  in  falling  to  recognize 
obvious  energy  problems,  to  set  needed 
priorities,  to  encourage  a  wide  variety  of 
research  activities  to  develop  energy  re- 
sources, and  to  keep  the  American  people 
adequately  informed  and  up  to  date  on 
energy  matters. 

That  the  administration's  energy  poli- 
cies have  been  nothing  short  of  disas- 
trous should  not  be  surprising.  This  is. 
after  all,  the  same  administration  whose 
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economic  policies  have  led  to  skyrocket- 
ing prices,  rapid  inflation,  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  average  person's  purchasing 
power. 

But  even  beyond  that,  Mr  Speaker 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion's energy  policies  are  clothed  in  con- 
fusion and  chaos  and  have  been  unbe- 
lievably mismanaged,  is  that  tiie  admin- 
istration still — today — is  not  coming  up 
with  workable  and  adequate  solutions 
is  not  being  honest  with  the  American 
people,  and  Is  itself  setting  a  poor  exam- 
ple in  conserving  energy  by  flying  hell- 
copters  and  jet  planes  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  spread  its  gospel  of  half-truths  and 
blaming  everyone  but  itself  for  the  many 
crises  now  facing  us. 

Consider  what  the  administration  has 
not  told  the  American  people; 

That  it  unwisely  imposed  oil  Import 
quotas  from  1959  to  1973.  which  discour- 
aged importing  of  foreign  oil.  drove  up 
prices  for  domestic  oil.  and  discouraged 
building  of  refinery  capacity  and  that  it 
did  so  against  the  advice  3  years  ago  of  a 
Cabinet-level  task  force; 

That  it  froze  the  price  of  gasoline  at 
seasonal  highs  and  heating  oil  prices  at 
off-season  lows,  thereby  encouraging  re- 
fineries to  produce  more  gasoline  to  feed 
gas-guzzling  cars  and  leading  to  present 
low  fuel  oil  stocks; 

That  it  has  only  recently  prepared  a 
visible  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  harness  all  available  energj' 
sources,  but  has  severely  uncjercut  all 
public  and  private  efforts  to  conduct  such 
research  by  Impounding  congres-sionally 
appropriated  funds,  encouraging  nuclear 
energy  research  and  development  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  possible  energy  re- 
sources, and  ignoring  pleas  from  educa- 
tional institutions  to  fund  needed  re- 
search programs ; 

That  its  "project  independence," 
which  Is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
1980,  Ls  now  only  a  scrap  of  paper,  will 
not  help  us  in  the  dilemma  we  now  face, 
and  is  not  even  scheduled  to  realistically 
begin  until  1975: 

That  the  President's  so-called  energy 
experts  are  not  knowledgable  about  en- 
ergy matters  and  have  demonstrated  a 
degree  of  poor  judgment,  ineffectiveness, 
and  Indeclslveness  not  previously  demon- 
strated even  in  this  administration : 
^  That  the  key  to  our  present  energy 
shortage  Is  simply  the  unbelievable  an- 
nual increases  in  America's  consumption 
of  oil,  and  that  annual  domestic  produc- 
tion of  oil  stopped  Increasing  in  1971; 

That  it  has  encouraged,  through  Its  tax 
policies,  the  purchase  of  automobCes  and 
done  nothing  to  require  that  the  automo- 
bile be  designed  to  u-^e  energ>-  efSclently 
or  to  encourage  the  development  and  use 
of  mass  transportation : 

That  it  has  permitted  the  major  oil 
companies  to  increase  their  1973  profits 
from  40  to  80  percent  over  1972  profits 
while  permitting  the  consumer  price 
index  for  gas.  oil,  and  energy  related 
products  to  increase  20  percent  from 
September  1972  to  September  1973; 

That  all  of  the  President's  proposals  to 
conserve  energy— from  driving  slower  to 
Increasing  the  use  of  coal— are  without 
doubt  much  too  little  and  much  too  late 
to  appreciably  lessen  the  shortages  we 
face  this  winter,  much  less  help  the  en- 
ergy crisis; 
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That  it  should  have  instituted  a  work- 
able g£is  rationing  program  already  and 
that  all  uses  of  energy  must  be  rationed 
on  a  mandatory  basis; 

That  its  energy  policies  have  been  pro- 
mulgated with  the  economic  status  of 
major  oil  companies,  large  automobile 
makers,  and  other  big  business  first  and 
foremost  in  mind,  and  the  average 
American  worker  and  hL  job,  family,  and 
health  secondarj' ;  and 

That  what  is  required  of  Americans 
now,  and  what  wiU  be  required  of  all  of 
us  perhaps  for  our  lifetimes,  is  a  drastic 
revision  in  our  way  of  living — so  as  to 
stop  using  as  much  fuel  as  we  have  in  the 
past  and  stop  wasting  over  half  of  the 
fuel  we  now  use. 

In  contrast  to  the  administration's 
record  in  keeping  the  American  people 
in  the  dark,  various  .scientists,  econo- 
mists, congressional  committees.  Sena- 
tors, and  Congressmen  have  spoken  out 
many,  many  times  on  the  energy  shortage 
and  have  left  no  stone  unturned  in  their 
efforts  to  Inform  the  American  people  of 
the  crisis,  and  to  persuade  the  President 
to  use  his  statutory  authority  and  take 
needed  steps  to  enforce  nationwide  en- 
ergy conversation  measures.  Perhap.';  the 
best  example  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  Ls  the 
excellent  d(X'ument  you  released  this 
past  weekend  which  outlines  the  prob- 
lems the  Nation  now  faces  with  regard 
to  the  energy  crisis,  the  depressing  his- 
tory of  the  administration's  response  to 
our  energy  problems,  and  the  steps  which 
now  must  be  taken  to  solve  them. 

That  document  also  points  out  the 
ways  In  which  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  the  energy  crisis.  It  has  given 
the  President  authority  under  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program  to  require 
sensible  allocation  of  available  fuel  sup- 
plies. It  h£is  appropriated  more  than  $20 
million  in  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment funds,  which  have  been  impounded 
by  the  President.  It  has  appropriated 
$23  million  more  than  the  President  re- 
quested for  coal  gasification  and  liqui- 
ficatlon  programs. 

It  has  also  appropriated  $7  million 
more  than  the  President  requested  for 
geothermal  research,  which  have  also 
been  impounded  by  the  President.  It  has 
passed  a  dozen  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  energ>-  problems  and  re- 
sources, ranging  from  establishing  an 
emergency  petroleum  allocation  program 
to  appropriating  funds  for  atomic  re- 
search and  public  works  programs.  And, 
it  soon  will  pass  emergency  energy  con- 
servation legislation,  including  legisla- 
tion to  establish  daylight  savings  time 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  several  impor- 
tant principles  which  I  believe  should  be 
followed  as  both  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration work  to  try  and  solve  the 
energy  crisis : 

The  administration  must  immediately 
begin  to  be  candid  and  open  with  the 
American  people  and  at  the  same  time 
set  an  example  in  conserving  energy  in 
every  way  possible; 

There  must  not  be  any  appreciable  re- 
treat from  our  hard -won  environmental 
standards.  Justified  on  less  than  the  hard- 
est and  most  convincing  evidence  as  to 
necessity. 

The  maximum  number  of  American 
worker's  jobs  must  be  retained; 
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Mandatory  fuel  allocation  and  ration- 
ing program  is  now  necessary,  and  it 
must  be  applied  equally  to  all  persons 
and  industries: 

The  United  States  must  not  submit  to 
the  oil  blackmail  scheme  of  the  Arab 
States  and  that  it  stand  firm  in  its  com- 
mltment*  to  the  state  of  Israel ; 

All  employers,  both  public  and  private, 
not  be  bound  by  long-standing  methods 
or  procedures  of  doing  business,  that  are 
wasteful  of  energy  and  be  willing  to 
change  for  the  good  of  all : 

The  major  oil  companies  must  absorb 
a  fair  share  of  the  cost  crunch  now  being 
experienced  and  not  pass  on  aU  cost  in- 
creases to  the  consumer ; 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  can  manage  the 
energy  crisis,  but  that  we  can  do  so  only 
if  two  events  occur:  one.  we  as  a  people 
are  willing  and  actually  undergo  drastic 
changes  in  the  way  we  now  live  to  stop 
the  tragic  waste  of  our  energy  resources;, 
and  two,  we  as  a  people  receive  the  inci- 
sive leadership  we  must  have  if  we  are  to 
survive  what  shortly  promises  to  be 
among  the  most  difficult  years  the  Na- 
tion has  ever  known. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REPORT  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE JACK  BRINKLEY  TO 
HIS  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEOBGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  BRINKLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  my  1973  Legislative  Report, 
which  will  s(X)n  be  mailed  to  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  for  the  in- 
formation aiid  review  of  our  colleagues. 
The  report  reads: 

Legislative    Report 
(Prom  your  Congressman  Jack   Brlnkley) 

DtTRINO      THANKSCTVINC 

As  we  go  to  press  I  am  about  to  embark 
ufKin  a  Journey  to  the  Middle  East  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
special  Investigating  subcommittee.  'When 
you  receive  this  newsletter  I  will  be  home 
with  thanksglvmg  In  my  heart  for  a  return 
to  the  finest  country  upon  which  the  sun  has 
ever  shone. — Jack. 

Anotheb   Great   Commitment   fob  the   '70s 

The    Right    of    Man    to    Live,    in    His    Battle 

Against    Cancer 

".  .  .  the  Ideal  chemical  could  be  developed 
that  would  be  effective  In  killing  cancer  cells 
or  a  vaccine  could  be  developed  at  any  time 
that  would  actually  prevent  cancer  .  .  how 
soon  depends  on  how  badly  you  and  I  want  It 
and  how  much  effort  we  are  willing  to  make 
and  how  much  support  we  are  willing  to 
give!  " — Dr.  Arthur  O.  James,  P»resldent  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  In  address  to  the 
West  Virginia  Division  of  ACS  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1973. 

Before  you  finish  reading  this  Legislative 
Report  at  least  five  people  somewhere  In 
the  United  States  will  have  died  of  cancer. 

That's  about  one  cancer  death  every  two 
minutes. 

On  October  4th  Rep  Jack  Brlnkley  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  the  Natloiml  Cancer  Re- 
search Act  of  1973— HJl.  10746— which  has 
as  Its  goal  "a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
five-year  research  program  to  determine  the 
causes  of   and  cure   for  cancer,  to  develop 


cancer  preventative  vaccines  or  other  pre- 
ventatives." 

Because  of  the  potential  magnitude  of  this 
legislation,  Rep.  Brlnkley  conducted  a  na- 
tional news  conference  In  Washington  to  an- 
nounce Its  introduction.  The  following  is  a 
synopsis  of  the  cancer  bill  presented  at  this 
news  conference  which  hae  resulted  m  ex- 
pressions of  Interest  and  support  from  all 
over  the  United  States. 

"If  It  Is  oiu'  wish  to  develop  a  cancer  vac- 
cine, and  If  that  wish  Is  more  than  an  In- 
tellectual desire,  if  Its  Importance  can  be 
translated  Into  a  wllimgness  of  the  American 
people  to  sacrifice  mere  treasure,  then  a  prin- 
ciple of  'a  right  to  live'  will  have  been  estab- 
lished. To  achieve  this  I  have  structured 
mijor  legislation,  the  National  Cancer  Re- 
search Administration.  NCRA.  after  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
which  conquered  the  moon  within  a  time  cer- 
tain— within  the  decade  of  the  sixties  Our 
goal  specified  for  the  conquest  of  cancer  is  5 
years;  a  2',  cancer  tax  is  Incorporated  which 
win  self-destruct  after  an  Identical  5  year 
term.  The  money  Is  to  be  held  In  a  trust  fund 
with  the  absolute  guarantee  that  It  be  used 
only  in  the  crusade  against  cancer. 

"The  NCRA  Is  charged  to  control  and  co- 
ordinate all  cancer  activities — to  chart  the 
road  way.  to  develop  the  game  plan  and  to 
carry  It  out. 

"The  statistics:  $15  billion  available  over 
the  5  years,  more  than  5  times  as  much  ae  has 
been  appropriated  altogether  for  the  past  35 
years — to  fund  a  crash  program  to  attract  the 
top  talent  on  the  coordinated,  continuous 
basis  which  has  heretofore  been  lacking. 

"The  stakes:  960  lives  a  day — one  out  of 
every  four  Americans,  during  their  lives:  this 
year  350  thousand;  this  decade  3.6  million — 
10  million  under  treatment. 

"There  will  be  a  thousand  reasons  given 
why  this  won't  work;  but  there  are  more 
than  200  million  reasons  '■walking  around' 
that  say  we  must  make  It  work. 

"I  am  prepared  to  ask  the  American  people 
to  make  this  sacrifice.  Human  life  Is  precious, 
and  the  American  p>eople  have  never  yet  fail- 
ed In  behalf  of  a  noble  cause.  The  American 
spirit  thrives  on  challenge" 

Note:  The  President  has  subsequently  chal- 
lenged the  American  people  In  another  great 
endeavor — to  find  an  alternative  to  oil.  He 
has  used  similar  reasoning  to  ours  in  point- 
ing to  the  space  program  a.s  well  as  to  the 
Manhattan  project  as  examples  of  our  ability 
to  achieve  breakthroughs.  We  support  him  In 
this  and  have  asked  for  Administration  sup- 
port for  our  effort. 

Cancer  Bill  Update:  On  October  24th  the 
National  Cancer  Research  Act  was  re-Intro- 
duced with  14  Congressional  cosponsors  rep- 
resenting 13  different  states  This  legislation 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  consideration. 

SAND    HILL    PBOJXCT 

The  Conference  Report  on  the  Military 
Construction    Authorization    Bill    states — 

"One  of  the  Items  Included  by  the  House 
but  not  Included  In  the  Senate  bUl  was  a 
project  for  the  first  Increment  of  a  barracks 
complex  at  Port  Bennlng.  Georgia,  In  the 
amount  of  $9  5  million 

"In  conference  the  Senate  conferees  were 
adamant  In  their  position  that  this  project 
would  not  be  mcluded  In  the  final  bill 
The  project  Is  scheduled  for  the  Army's  Plscal 
Year  1975  program  In  the  total  amount  of 
approximately  $21  million." 

The  Sand  Hill  barracks  project  was  au- 
thored by  me  as  a  priority  amendment  In 
the  MCA  Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve, 
was  passed  there,  was  later  passed  in  full 
Committee  and  finally  passed  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  could  have  held  It  in 
Conference  had  the  Department  of  the  Army 
In  Washington  not  actively  opposed  It.  Their 
justification  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
this  undertaking  was  still  In  the  early  design 
stage  and  could  not  be  put  under  contract 
m  Fiscal  Year  1974.  Although  this  point  was 
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very  much  in  tMu«  tha  sUver  llnlag  is  shown 
by  the  Conlerence  R«port  laagu*g«.  Insisted 
upon  by  Subcommittee  ChalnnAa  Pike  In 
my  behalX.  which  solidmea  our  sUndln«  for 
full  funding  next  year.  There  U  tent»U»ely 
•cheduJed  for  the  enduing  year  another  com- 
parable project. 

itnrwcnoN  of  ▼*  RosptrALs  will  contixtt* 

TaiS   TXBM 

Congressman  Jack  Brlnkley— a  member  of 
the  Houae  Veterans'  Affairs  Commltte*— wUl 
continue  his  one-man  inspection  tour  of  all 
the  State's  Veterans'  Administration  hoe- 
pltals  during  the  93rd  Congress 

Commenting  on  the  Congressman's  Inspec- 
tion tour  Mr  Richard  L.  Roudebush.  Assist- 
ant Deputy  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, recently  wrote  Rep.  Brlnkley  "I 
am  pleased  to  note  your  Interest  in  and  com- 
passion for  the  cause  to  which  wo  are  mu- 
tually dedicated— the  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
veterans." 

In  mid-August,  during  the  Summer  Con- 
peeslonal  Recess.  Rep.  Brlnkley  announced 
his  plans  to  tour  the  four  VA  hospitals  in 
Georgia  as  well  as  the  Tuakegee,  Alabama 
VA  medical  facility.  On  August  23  he  toured 
the  Tuskegee  hospital  and  on  August  31  he 
visited  the  Dublin  VA  Center 

Remaining  on  the  schedule  are  hospitals  in 
Atlanta  and  Augusta  with  a  possible  visit  to 
the  facility  at  Murfreesboro.  Tennessee 

In  outlining  his  reasons  for  making  the 
VA  inspection  tours  Rep  Brlnkley  said  "All 
veteran  patients  are  entitled  to  considerate 
humane  medical  treatment  in  VA  hospitals' 
I  have  received  reports  that  this  la^t  al^ 
ways  the  case.  It  should  be  the  case  100  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

.,  i^nlfJl*''-.'*  *•  ^°''  "y'*^^  Whether  there 
^  understafllng  at  theae  facilities  and  to  see 
Just  what  the  conditions  are  " 
ACA  TO  nxsBrr  "Dor-oiaxnsmxD  b»vic«  awamd- 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Americans  for 
Constltuaonal  AcUon  (ACA)  has  announcwl 
that  Congressman  Jack  Brlnkley  wUl  be  a 
f^r  ^'g*?'^'  "^  '*"  Distinguished  Service  Award 

ACA  Is  a  national,  nonpartisan  organlza- 

1°^^^**^*"'*^"^  ^  Washln^on  which 
periodically  rates  aU  Members  of  Congress  on 
issues  which  are  of  major  national  impor- 
tance and  adherence  to  constitutional  prUi- 
clples  *^ 

-'The  biennial  Distinguished  Serrlce  Award 
Is  being  presented  to  Congressman  Brlnkley 
in  reoognlUon  of  hta  voting  i»cord  in  Con- 
gress In  support  of  those  legislative  measures 
which  would  defend  and  strengthen  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
^United  States."  Mr.  Charles  McManua 
President  of  ACA.  said.  -«»"u«. 

This  marks  the  third  consecutive  time  that 
Congressman  Brlnkley  has  been  named  to 
receive  the  ACA  award  He  was  also  present- 
ed the  award  In  1969  and  1971. 

M*p.  BannujcT  p«atx«  BaxAxrAST  spiakb 

Third  District  Rep.  Jack  Brlnkley  was  the 
guert  speaker  at  a  prayer  breakfast  spon- 
sored by  the  Georgia  YMCA  In  Washington 
on  October  31  for  some  100  of  the  state'sbut- 
standing  high  school  students.  The  studenu 
Hl-T  and  Trl-Hl-Y  members,  were  m  the 
Nation  s  Capital  for  four  days  to  participate 
in  a  Washington  SenUnar  sponsored  for 
them  by  the  Georgia  YMCA 

Attending  from  our  District  was  Mary  Su- 
san Tweed  and  Lavonla  Ann  Garrett  of  Troup 
County  High  School,  and  Trlcla  and  Julia 
Woodson  of  Spencer  High  School  of  Colum- 
bus, and  Cathy  Smith.  Pattl  BroadweU.  Jan 
Vann  and  Constance  Marshall  of  Jordan 
High  School  of  Columbus. 

THE    llfVaONMINT 

Uft  cUan   up   the   Chattahoochee 
Millions    of    gallons    of    raw    and    Inade- 
quately   treated    sewage    are    nowlng    daUy 
down  the  Chattahoochee  River 
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This  U  a  known  fact  .  .  the  questions 
are  Where  is  thU  poUutlon  coming  from? 
and  What's  being  done  about  It? 

To  And  out  precise  answere  to  these  ques- 
tions. OongTBMman  Jack  Brlnkley  wrote  a 
Joint  letter  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Natural 
Reeourcee.  the  VS.  Environmental  ProtecUon 
Agency,  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Knglneere— 
the  three  agencies  having  poUuUon  control 
Jtrnedlction  over  the  river. 
The  letter  stated 

•  ™^y  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  poUutlon  level  in  the  (West  Point)  Res- 
ervoir and  Its  primary  tributary,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  Is  Jointly  administered  by  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
the  VS  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  By  copy  of  this 
letter  I  am  asking  (for)  .  .  .  a  detailed  status 
report  as  to  what  specific  poUutlon  abate- 
ment programs  are  now  in  effect 

In  response  to  this  letter  the  Director  of 
the  State  Environmental  Protection  DlvUlon. 
Mr  R  S.  (Rock)  Howard  Jr.,  replied  to  Rep 
Brlnkley  on  October  24.  Jdr.  Howard's  reply 
read  In  part :  ^  ' 

.  .  .  by  far  the  njajor  water  quaUty  con- 
siderations (for  West  Point  Reaervolr  and 
the  Chattahoochee  River)  are  thoee  dls- 
charge*  from  metropoUtan  Atlanta  The 
major  source  U  the  City  of  Atlanta's  R  M 
Clayton  facility  which  currenUy  discharges 
aome  80  million  gallons  per  day  of  raw  a^d 
inadequately  treated  sewage  collected  from 
a  three  county  area. 

On  October  23.  AUanta  reported  that  con- 
BtrucUon  of  new  facilities  to  provide  sec- 
ondary treatment  may  not  be  completed  untU 
the  end  of  February.  1974.  However  a  Divi- 
sion order  places  a  sewer  ban  on  the  R.  M 
^IT^,"  f'"^  "*»  beglnntog  October  38 
and  terminating  with  completion  of  con- 
strucUon. 

On  November  I,  Atlanta  city  officials  an- 
nounced their  plans  to  ask  the  SUte  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Division  for  a  three 
month  extension  of  a  court  ordered  deadline 
to  stop  dumping  raw  sewage  into  the  Chatu- 
hoochee. 

The  reason  given  by  the  City  for  requesting 
the  extension— several  alleged  unoontroUable 
problems  In  connection  with  construction 
at  the  R.  M.  Clayton  facility 

On  November  2.  Rep  Brlnkley  telegrammed 
the  State  Environmental  Protection  Division- 
I    very    strenuously    object    to    extending 
even  for  one  day  the  deadline  against  dump- 
ing  massive  quantities  of  raw  sewage  by  the 
city  of  Atlanta  Into  the  Chattahoochee  River 
Subaequenuy.   the  extension   request   was 
droled  by  the  State  Environmental  Division 
What  this  means,  in  eesence.  is  that  the  State 
sewer   ban   wUl   remain  effective  until   con- 
struction is  complete  and  the  Clayton  facility 
U  in  full  operation.  WhUe  the  sewer  ban  pro- 
hibits any  increase  or  new  additions  in  the 
K^^  ^°'    service     members     now    being 
handled  by  the  facility,  it  does  not  affect  the 
80   miUlon    gallons    per    day   of   raw   sewage 
which   WUl    continue   to  flow   unimpeded   to 
Atlanta's  downstream  neighbors.  It  will  be  a 
definite  catalyst  to  complete  the  faculty  with 
dispatch  and  with  no  foot  dragging 

According  to  a  spokesman  in  the  Water 
Quality  Section  of  the  EnvlronmentaJ  Pro- 
^ctton  Division,  when  construction  at  the 
R  M  Clayton  faculty  is  completed  and  oper- 
ational It  WUl  put  an  end  to  what  la  consid- 
ered the  major  poUutant  source  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River. 

Let's  Just  hope  it  won't  come  too  late. 

Key  environmental  votes  cited 
DzAK  CoKoaxasiCAN  BsiNKLTT :  I  am  writing 
to  thank  you  for  your  support  of  H  R  HSW 
the  water  quality  package,  designed  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  SpeclflcaUy.  we  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts to  abate  water  pollution  by  voting  in 
favor  of  Congressman  Reuse'  amendment  to 
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require  industry  to  InstaD  the  beet  available 
poUutlon  technology  by  1981  and  to  set  a  goal 
of  zero  discharge  for  all  sources  of  pollution 
by  1983  .  .  we  commend  your  efforts  and 
commitment  to  cleaning  up  our  nation's  wa- 
ters—Michael McCloekey,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Sierra  Club.  San  Pranclsco.  California. 
DxA*  Jack  Your  support  for  the  amend- 
ment t*:.  s'rUe  the  NEPA  (Natlo.ial  Environ- 
ment Policy  Act)  override  provisions  from 
HJl.  9130.  the  Alaska  Pipeline  bill,  was  meet 
welcome  and  much  appreciated  .  .  I'm  sure 
your  vote  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Na- 
tional EnvU«onmental  Policy  Act  was  sound 
and  wlU  prove  to  be  so  In  the  long  run.— D  3 
Rep.  John  Dellenback  of  Oregon.  Member  of 
the  House  Interior  ai^d  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee  on  the  Environment. 
Facts  and  figures 
Did  you  know  that — 

•1.6  miUlon  of  Georgians'  taxes  are  spent 
picking  up  Utter  on  our  highways: 

For  every  Georgia  mUe,  motorists  throw 
out  18,000  pieces  of  trash  per  year; 

Some  2,000  automobUe  accidents  resulted 
from  cars  hitting  or  trying  to  avoid  Utter  on 
the  roads; 

Litter  contaminates  streams  and  food  for 
wUdllfe  and  breeds  disease  carrying  vermin 
and  Insects; 

Litter  starts  fires — an  estimated  130  per- 
sons die  In  these  fires  yearly 

These  facts  and  figures  were  furnished  by 
The  Georgia  Conservancy.  Inc  .  which  U  co- 
sponaorlng  this  year  with  the  Garden  Club  of 
Georgia  a  statewide  antl-lltter  campaign 
Our  active  participation  in  this  campaign 
wlU  help  keep  our  state  beautiful  ...  as  weU 
M  save  our  hard  earned  tax  dollars. 
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Thus  far  in  the  First  Session  of  the  93rd 
Congress  Rep.  Jack  Brlnkley  has  sponsored 
and  co-sponsored  legislation  which  upon  en- 
actment would — 

Stabilize  the  economy 
HR.  10813  (co-sponsor).  Controls  expendi- 
tures and  upgrades  federal  spending  priori- 
ties thereby  better  enabling  Congress  to  ex- 
ercise effective  control  over  the  budgetary 
process . 

Encourage   voluntary   blood   donations 
H.J.  Ree.  364  (sponsor).  Designates  Christ- 
mas  Week   of   each   year   as   "BIx)d   Donor 
Week" 

HR  9911  (co-sponsor)  Encourages  the 
voluntary  donation  of  pure  and  safe  blood 
and  would  set  up  a  national  regutry  of 
blood  donors 

HR.  9860  ( co-sponsor).  Defines  blood  do- 
nations  as  charitable  contributions  deducU- 
ble  from  an  Uidlvldual's  federal  income  tax. 
Protect  and  assist   the  mentally  retarded 

HJl.  5609  (co-sponsor).  EsUbllshes  strict 
quality  operation  and  control  sUndards  at 
residential  faculties  carUig  for  the  mentally 
retarded;  assists  state  governments  in  plan- 
ning regional  and  commimlty  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded 

Increase  research  on  diabetes 
HR.  6193  (co-sponsor).  Expands  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases  to  ad- 
vance the  national  research  attack  on  dia- 
betes. 

Benefit  retirees 

.w"?^*'*®  (sponsor).  Completely  removes 
the  Itauutlon  on  the  amount  of  outside 
income  which  a  Social  Security  recipient 
may  earn.  *^ 

Help   policemen-flreTnen   and   their  families 
HR    6577    (co-sponsor).   Provides   a   lump 

sum   payment  of   MO.OOO   to   the   wives   and 

chUdren  of  policemen  and  firemen  killed  in 

the  line  of  duty. 

HR   8046rtco-spon8or).  Creates  a  US   Fire 

Admin latraHao  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 


in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
and  coordination  of  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol agencies  at  all  levels  of  government. 

HJl.  6486  (sponsor)  Permits  a  trade  or 
business  income  tax  deduction  to  firemen 
tor  meftla  which  they  eat  whUe  at  their  poet 
on  overnight   duty. 

Assist  the  veteran  arid  his  family 

H3.  9474  (co-sponsor).  Increases  by  a 
minimum  of  lo  percent  the  monthly  dls- 
abUlty  and  death  pension  rates  for  veterana, 
their  wives  and  survivors  and  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  for  dependent 
parents. 

H.R.  9578  (co-sponsor) .  Improves  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  veterans  home  loan  pro- 
grams. 

H.R.  3900  (co-sponsor).  Improves  hospital 
and  medical  care  for  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors. 

HJl.  9594  (sponsor)  Provides  full  recom- 
putatlon  of  military  retirement  pay  for  equal 
grade  and  years  of  service. 

HJl.  9592  (sponsor).  Provides  full  recom- 
puUtlon  of  mUltary  dlsabUlty  retirement 
pay. 

H.R.  9593  (sponsor) .  Allows  partial  at- 
tachment of  mUltary  retirement  or  retainer 
pay  to  satisfy  JudlciaUy  decreed  famUy  sup- 
port contributions. 

Boo»f  vocational  education 
H.R.    8830     (sponsor).    Treats    vocational 
school  attendance  certification  requirements 
for  veterans  on  the  same  basis  as  coUege  at- 
tendance certification  requirements. 
Benefit  reservists  and  national  guardsmen 
H.B.   6574    (co-sponsori .    Encourages   men 
to  Join  and  remain  In  MUltary  Reserve  and 
National    Guard    units    by    providing    them 
with  full-time  coverage  under  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance. 

Expand  statewide  recreational   facilities 
HJl    7661    (co-sponsor).   Authorizes  estab- 
lUhment  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  Nation- 
al   Recreation    Area    In    Georgia. 

Was  powebs  bill 
From  the  press 
The  foUowlng  is  an  excerpt  from  an  edi- 
torial  which    appeared    In   the   Sunday,   No- 
vember 1 1,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution: 

"Veto  overridden 
".  .  .  The  war  powers  bUI  does  not  indi- 
cate  isolationism.    It   does    not    restrict   our 
dealings     with     other     nations— friends     or 
enemies. 

"What  it  does  do  is  Insure  that  in  any  fu- 
ture conflict  in  which  we  expend  blood  and 
treasure  that  the  responslbUlty  for  our  in- 
volvement wUl  be  shared  by  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches.  It  is  a  re- 
^nslbUlty    that   should    be   shared. 

"Congreasional  action  in  sustaining  the 
legislation  by  overriding  a  presidential  veto 
was  based  on  the  merits  of  the  bUl  Itself.  To 
Interpret  conKresslonal  action  as  a  sign  of 
presidential  weakness  is  a  disservice  to  Presi- 
dent NUon.  a  disservice  to  Congress  and  a 
disservice  to  reasonable  legislation." 


ALBANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
1973 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  my  dis- 
tinct honor  to  pay  tribute  to  the  millions 
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of  .\Ibanlans  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world  who  yesterday  cele- 
brated the  61st  annual  observance  of  Al- 
banian Independence  Day. 

Unfortunately,  like  so  many  other  na- 
tions who  are  forced  to  live  under  Com- 
munist rule,  Albania's  Independence  day 
celebrations  for  the  last  29  years  have 
been  dulled  by  the  cruel  realities  of  the 
conditions  in  the  homeland.  Since  1944. 
Albania  has  been  under  the  Iron-handed 
rule  of  Communist  Premier  Enver  Hoxha. 
While  the  Albanian  people  have  not  suf- 
fered many  of  the  terrors  and  atrocities 
which  other  Communist  citizens  have  en- 
dured, they  too  have  been  sorely  deprived 
of  the  right  to  live  free  and  in  dignity. 

Albania  has  had  the  unique  reputation 
of  being  a  maverick  country  within  the 
Communist  bloc  nations.  An  example  of 
this  was  in  1967  after  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  culminated  years 
of  intense  ideological  .struggle  by  severing 
relations.  Albania  was  one  of  the  first 
and  only  countries  to  side  with  the  Chi- 
nese, much  to  the  shock  and  chagrin 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  the  bare  fact  remains  no  matter 
what  Coaimunist  giant  Albania  alines  it- 
self with,  the  conditions  of  life  for  her 
citizens  continues  to  be  deplorable. 

As  we  observe  this  important  day  in  the 
United  States,  let  the  conditions  in  Al- 
bania, as  well  as  most  of  Eastern  Europe 
serve  as  a  vivid  reminder  that  neither 
China  nor  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  into,  or  carr>'  out,  any 
meaningful  agreements  with  the  United 
States  until  they  release  their  strangle- 
hold on  those  nations  they  so  ruthlessly 
control.  Our  paramount  diplomatic  con- 
cern should  be  the  seeking  of  firm  as- 
surances from  both  Communist  powers 
that  self-determination  among  nations, 
and  the  respect  for  human  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  life  for  all  citizens,  will  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  we  will  buUd  a 
world  of  peace. 

Let  me  also  pay  tribute  to  the  thou- 
sands of  .'Albanians  who  reside  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  particularly  fortu- 
nate to  have  an  Albanian  parish  In  my 
congressional  district,  the  Oiu'  Lady  of 
Good  Cour.sel  Church  led  by  their  dis- 
tinguished pastor.  Flev.  Joseph  J.  Orashl. 
I  would  like  to  express  to  all  these  fine 
people  my  best  wishes  on  this  occasion, 
and  offer  them  my  fervent  hopes  that  the 
flames  of  freedom  may  once  again  bum 
for  their  brethren  in  Albania. 


AUDIE  MURPHY  VA   HOSPITAL 
DEDICATION,   SAN   ANTONIO 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  in  my  congressional  district  the 
new,  $47  million.  760-bed  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  at  San  Antonio 
was  formally  dedicated— and  named  in 
honor  of  one  of  my  State's  most  (31stln- 
guished  sons  and  defenders  of  America's 
brave  heritage. 
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I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  significant  remarks  made  by 
the  VA's  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, Donald  E.  Johnson,  on  that  impor- 
tant and  memorable  occasion: 

RSMABKS  BT  THB  HONORABLE  DoNALD  E    JOHK- 
SON.    ADMlmSTRATOR    OF    VrTKRAWrs    ArTAnm 

NovxMBtt  17.  1973 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  an  honor  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  happy  occasion  with  so  many 
distinguished  Texans  and  friends  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Our  master  of  ceremonies,  John  Arledge, 
has  already  mentioned  how  proud  we  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  are  of  this  new  hos- 
pital, the  170th  In  our  nationwide  system  of 
health  care  facilities  Of  course,  we  are  proud 
of  aU  of  our  hospitals  but  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  our  special  sense  of  pride  in  the  one 
we  dedicate  here  today 

We  are  very  proud  that  this  hospital  beara 
the  name  of  one  of  Texas  most  dlstlng\Ushed 
sons— Audle  Murphy— the  most  hlghlv  dec- 
crated  of  all  of  America's  World  War  n 
heroes. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Innovative  design  of 
this  faculty,  the  most  advanced  In  our  entire 
system— of  the  forward  looking  health  de- 
livery concepts  Incorporated  into  that  de- 
sign—and, of  the  highly  sophisticated  spe- 
cialized medical  units  and  equipment  that 
are  or  soon  wUl  be  In  operation  here 

We  are  proud  that  we  now  can  provide  the 
veterans  of  South  Texas  with  the  high  qual- 
ity health  care  services  to  which  they  are  ao 
richly  entitled. 

And  we  are  extremely  proud  of  our  close 
association  with  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  School  at  San  Antonio,  and  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  an  Integral  part  of  this 
grand  dream-come-true,  the  South  Texas 
Medical  Center. 

As  we  participate  In  todav's  dedication 
each  of  us  here  expresses  gratitude  to  the 
American  public  for  making  it  possible  for 
the  VA  to  buUd  this  47  million  dollar  760- 
bed  hospital  And.  we  express  our  appreci- 
ation to  the  many  Individuals  who  have 
played  a  part  In  making  this  magnificent 
structure  a  reality  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
publicly,  however,  that  a  large  share  of  our 
thanks  Is  owed  to  one  Individual— Conpress- 
man  OUn  E  Teagu^-who  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  a  prime  mover  in  efforts  to 
bring  a  VA  hospital  to  the  underservpd  vet- 
erans of  South  Texas.  As  soon  as  he  learned 
of  the  plans  for  development  of  this  health 
sciences  center— with  a  new  medical  school 
as  its  nucleus— "Tiger"  Teague  launched  a 
strenuous  campaign  for  approval  of  a  new 
veterans  hospital— to  be  built  here  In  close 
affiliation  with  the  planned  medical  school 
Mr  Teague  was  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  such  affiliations  to  the  care  of  veterans 
and  of  the  value  of  veterans  hospitals  both 
to  the  medical  schools  concerned  and  to 
American  medicine  generally. 

"Tiger"— we  thank  you,  'and  I'm  sure  I 
can  speak  for  the  veterans  of  South  Texas 
In  that  regard. 

I  have  stressed  our  pride  in  the  affiliation 
we  now  have  with  the  University  of  Texas 
San  Antonio  health  sciences  complex  I 
should  say,  "affiliations,"  because  It  Includes 
association  with  the  Dental  and  the  Nursmg 
schools,  as  well  as  the  Medical  School 

I  have  also  Indicated  that  evervone  bene- 
fits from  the  Interdepedence  that'  arises  out 
of  such  affiliations.  Prom  our  side  we  know 
that  high  quality  medical  care  for  veterans 
is  directly  dependent  upon  relating  our  hoe- 
pltals  to  America's  medical  teaching  insti- 
tutions. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
bring  these  thoughts  Into  sharper  focus. 

As  background,  let  us  note  that — even 
though  It  Is  our  most  modem,  and  our  best 
equipped  veterans  hospital— this  new  hos- 
pital does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  part  of  a 
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sysUm  of  health  care  facttttles  and  arrange- 
ments that  covers  the  entire  United  States 
Our  hospitals,  clinics,  nursing  care  and  re- 
lated facilities  are  organized  Into  30  medi- 
cal districts,  each  one  of  which  Is  collec- 
tively capable  of  providing  a  full  range  of 
health  care  services  to  eligible  veterans. 
Within  these  districts,  our  patients  can  be 
readUy  transferred,  as  their  special  needs 
require.  The  districts  are.  In  turn,  orga- 
nized— for  administrative  support  pur- 
poees — Into  seven  regions,  and  these  are  over- 
seen by  the  VAs  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  In  Washington.  That  Department 
Is  responsible  for  the  direction  and  operation 
cf  w'-at  Is.  by  far.  t^e  nation's — probably  the 
world's — largest  centrally-managed  and  cen- 
trallv-funded  health  care  program. 

Its  main  mission,  or  purpose,  or  reason- 
for-belng.  is  to  make  available  to  the  n<\ 
tlons  veterans — particularly  those  with 
service-related  disease  or  disability — the  best 
possible  medical  and  rehabilitative  services. 
But.  the  best  organizational  structure  and 
the  finest  of  facilities  and  equipment  are  of 
no  consequence  without  people  High  quality 
health  care  cannot  take  place  in  the  absence 
of  highly  qualified  health  care  professionals 
And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  Importance 
of  affiliations  such  as  the  one  commencing 
here  in  San  Antonio 

More  than  28  years  ago  now.  the  VA — with 
the  strong  backing  of  the  Congress — an- 
nounced an  extraordinary  new  policy  of 
association  of  veterans  hospitals  with  med- 
ical schools.  The  then  existing  VA  hospitals 
were  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  even 
ridicule  To  the  pubUc.  they  were  thought 
of  as  "old  soldiers  homes;"  to  professionals, 
they  were  indeed  in  the  "backwaters  of 
American  medicine." 

Under  the  new  policy — with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  affiliating  medical  schools — ihe 
veterans  medical  care  program  would  be 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  all  good  medi- 
cine— the  triad  of  patient  care,  medical  edu- 
cation, and  medical  research — call  It  tr^at- 
tng.  teaching,  testing,  if  you  will.  Further- 
more, new  veterans'  hospitals  would  not  be 
constructed  unless  they  were  to  be  affiliated 
with  and  In  close  proximity  to  a  medica. 
teaching  Institution. 

Would  this  revolutionary  idea  work?  Well 
It  has — beyond  all  expectations  and  predic- 
tions. 

Today.  106  VA  hospitals  are  affiliated  with 
89.  or  85  ~  of  all  medical  schooU  And.  the 
ft4  VA  hospitals  that  remain  ■unaffiliated  ' — 
generally  a  consequence  of  location — etUl  de- 
rive both  direct  and  indirect  benefits  from 
the  affiliation  of  the  other  hospitals.  Such 
benefits  will  increase  as  we  perfect  our  re- 
gional izatlon  efforts. 

A  number  of  our  affiliated  hospitals  are 
physically  joined  to  medical  schooU.  makmg 
the  affiliation  visable  as  well  as  functional. 
Here,  we  plan  to  Join  our  hospital — bv  a 
covered  causeway— to  the  Bexar  County  Hoe- 
pltal.  which  is  similarly  Joined  to  the  Uni- 
versity s  Medical  School. 

The  heart  of  these  mutually  beneficial  re- 
lationships are  Jointly-conducted  education 
and  training  programs.  These  Interactions 
yield  many  helpful  effecu.  For  the  VA.  the 
quality  of  patient  care  U  Improved  through 
the  advice  of  the  University's  Deans  Com- 
mittee, the  presence  of  medical  students  and 
house  staff,  the  use  of  medical  school  faculty 
as  VA  consultants,  and  the  general  upgrad- 
ing of  the  VAs  profeeslonal  staff.  For  the 
medical  school,  affiliation  with  the  VA  pro- 
vides a  large  clinical  facility  with  "teaching" 
patient*,  a  general  expansion  of  their  edu- 
cation and  research  resources,  faculty  salary- 
supplementation  through  attending  and 
consultant  fees,  and  the  expanding  of  the 
schools  effective  faculty  through  recruit- 
ment of  highly-trained  physicians  to  VA 
staff  poeltlons.  with  simultaneous  faculty 
appointment.    Today,   over   3.000   VA   pbysl- 
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clana  and  dentists  hold  active  faculty  ap- 
pointments at  affiliated  medical  and  dental 
schooU.  while  full-time  university  faculty 
teach  and  consult  regularly  in  our  hospitals. 
I  said  the  policy,  established  in  194«.  went 
beyond  anyone's  expectations  Almost  sim- 
ultaneously with  medical  school  affiliation*, 
but  with  less  fanfare  and  formality,  prac- 
tically aU  VA  hospitals  began  developing 
teaching  aflUlatlons  with  other  Institutions. 
Now,  every  one  of  our  170  hospitals  partici- 
pate in  Joint  education,  research,  or  patient 
care  activities  with  over  1200  non-VA  insti- 
tutions This  Includes  87  (or  all  but  one) 
of  the  nation's  dental  schools.  312  nursing 
schools.  45  schools  of  pharmacy.  88  psychology 
programs  at  the  doctorate  level,  80  schools 
of  graduate  social  work,  and  710  other  aca- 
demically-based programs  for  the  allied 
health  professions  and  occupations  The 
number  of  affUlatlons  per  VA  hospital  range 
upward  to  as  many  as  40.  Involving  up  to  20 
different  academic  Institutions. 

In  the  past  10  years,  more  than  400.000 
student*  preparing  for  health  careers  have 
received  all  or  a  portion  of  their  training  in 
VA  hospitals.  This  year,  VA  wUl  help  train 
67,000  prospective  health  workers,  at  all  tech- 
nical and  professional  levels,  in  over  60  differ- 
ent health  care  specialties. 

Thus,  while  the  primary  mission  of  vet- 
erans' hospitals  remains  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  veterans,  these  facilities — 
through  their  collective  affiliations — are  now 
tightly  Interwoven  into  the  academic  and 
research  fabric  of  the  nation's  total  health 
care  system. 

Through  the  policy  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing aflUlatlons.  VA  hospitals  now  serve  a 
critical  role  In  the  development  of  health 
manpower— not  only  for  the  benefit  of  vet- 
erans, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
public. 

Quite  recently,  with  enactment  of  Public 
Law  93-82,  the  Congress  gave  legal  recogni- 
tion to  this  secondary,  and  stUl-evolvlng  mis- 
sion of  the  Veterans'  health  care  program. 
Previously,  the  VA  was  required  to  carry  out 
a  program  of  education  and  training  so  as  "to 
provide  a  complete  medical  and  hospital 
service  for  the  medical  care  and  treatment  of 
veterans."  To  this  statutory  authority  the 
Congress  added  another  purpose  with  the 
words:  -and  in  order  to  assist  m  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  health  manpotver  to 
the  Nation  " 

I  say  this  secondary  mission  Is  still  evolv- 
ing because  (one)  It  has  grown  very  rapidly 
In  recent  years,  and  (two)  It  has  not  yet 
reached  It*  full  potential  In  1960,  the  num- 
ber of  health  care  workers  trained  in  VA 
hospitals  was  16.000.  Eight  years  later  this 
figure  had  doubled  to  32.000.  but  that  figure 
doubled  in  the  following  four  years.  The 
current  year  figure  of  67.000  Is  bound  to 
grow,  and  we  are  adding  new  affiliations  each 
year,   with  almost  unlimited   possibilities 

Our  current  expenditure  for  education  and 
training  purposes  exceeds  180  million  dollars. 
In  addition,  we  have — under  Public  Law  92- 
541— new  grant  authority  (up  to  75  million 
per  year)  to  help  existing  affUlated  schools 
expand  their  health  manpower  programs  and 
to  assist  states  in  establishing  up  to  eight 
new  medical  schools. 

Despite  our  many  ongoing  afflUatlons,  we 
are  very  excited  about  the  new  one  here  We 
feel  that  It  has  potential  a*  great  or  greater 
than  any  in  our  entire  system  Extensive  ed- 
ucational faculties  have  been  built  Into  this 
hospital,  with  numerou*  claaaroom*  placed  at 
convenient  locations  throughout.  Also,  nearly 
31,000  square  feet  of  space  will  be  designated 
for  research  activities,  closely  asaociated  with 
the  education  program*. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  provide  details 
of  our  nationwide  research  program,  or  of 
the  Impreaslve  and  important  contribution* 
VA  research  ha*  made  and  Is  making  toward 
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Improved  health   and   Improved   health  care 
deUvery  In  this  Nation. 

But  I  wlU  teU  you  we  are  deeply  Involved 
In  medical  research  and  deeply  committed  to 
this  essential  effort.  In  our  hospitals,  we 
devote  about  two  mUllon  square  feet — some 
44"^  acres — of  space  to  research  and  are 
spending  about  75  million  dollars  this  year 
on  research  alone.  That's  more  than  the 
annual  budgets  of  three  of  the  research  In- 
stitutes m  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  We  have  5,700  people  devoting  all 
or  much  of  their  time  to  carrying  out  nearly 
6,000  research  projects  and  large-scale  co- 
operative research  programs  In  these  efforts 
as  in  our  training  activities,  we  cooperate 
directly  or  indirectly  with  research  groups  in 
the  medical  schools  and  other  Institutions. 

We  wUl  conduct  research  here,  to  add  to 
the  great  ontrlbutlons  that  this  Medical 
Center  wUI  make  to  progress  In  health  care 
and  medical   knowledge  generally 

So,  dear  friends  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, as  we  dedicate  this  fine  new  facility 
we  see  It  as  a  strong  partner  in  helping  to 
provide  for  the  health  care  needs  of  Its  com- 
munity. At  the  same  time,  we  see  it  as  one 
more  link  in  the  strong  chain  of  health  care 
faculties  serving  veterans,  but  also  con- 
tributing to  the  common  good  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  to  Judge  Reeves 
and  Mayor  Becker  that  the  Veterans  Admln- 
Utratlon  Is  delighted  to  take  a  larger  part 
In  the  affairs  of  Bexar  County  and  the  Cltv 
of  San  Antonio. 

I  pledge  to  you  and  all  citizens  here  that 
our  hospital  and  Its  fine  staff  will  strive  to  be 
the  best  of  neighbors  Just  as  we  are  proud 
to  be  here,  we  want  you  to  be  proud  of  us 


BUSING  RESOLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  received  In  the  mail  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  recently  adopted  b.v  the 
Dade  County  Council  of  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  regarding  the  Issue  of  bus- 
ing I  found  its  level-headed  aoproach  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  emotional 
treatment  busing  has  received  from  the 
administration,  and  I  commend  this  reso- 
lution to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern 
In  view  of  the  recent  action  taken  at  the 
SUte  PTA  Convention  by  the  Florida  Con- 
gress of  PTA: 

Dade  County  CouncU  PTA  tc  PTSA.  repre- 
senting 70.000  members,  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  lU  position  regarding  bus- 
ing to  achieve  racial  balance. 

The  following  statement  was  -ulopted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  delegates  to  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  Dade  County  Coun- 
cil PTA  &  PTSA  on  October  18,  1973: 

Whereas,  the  assurance  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  children  and  youth  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  crucial  concern  of  the  Na- 
tional PTA,  Its  State  Congresses.  CouncUs. 
and  Local  Units;  and 

Whereae.  the  Issue  of  busing  In  the  con- 
text of  equal  educational  opportunity  and 
the  reduction  of  racial  Isolation  remains  un- 
settled and  subject  to  conflicting  evalua- 
tions: and 

Whereas,  conditions  In  small  and  Inter- 
mediate size  oommunltles  are  so  profoundly 
different   from   those   In    large   metropolitan 
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areas  that  they  preclude  uniform  solutions; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Issue  of  busing  Is  presently 
being  reviewed  by  the  courts  of  this  nation 
and  Is  under  legislative  consideration;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  National  PTA  reaffirm 
Its  strong  commitment  to  Integrated  quality 
education  for  all  chUdren  and  youth;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  convention  commend 
the  efforts  of  state  PTA's,  Councils,  and  Local 
Units  as  they  strive  for  the  elimination  of 
educational  Inequalities  and  seek  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  children  and  youth  in  their 
areas;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  this  convention  put  aside 
divisive  and  enervating  debate  over  the  bus- 
ing Issue  and  urge  the  members  of  the  PTA 
to  re-dlrect  their  efforts  and  energies  towaid 
the  common  goals  that  unite  the  meml>er- 
shlp  of  the  Florida  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers, 


BRINa  YOUR  GUN  IF  YOU  WANT 
TO  WIN  HERE 


HON,  MANUEL  LUJAN.  JR. 

OF    NTW    MrxlCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  a  constituent  of  mine  received 
a  telegram  from  someone  in  Pretoria, 
South  Africa,  a  city  I  understand  not  far 
from  Johannesburg. 

The  content  of  that  telegram,  trans- 
lated from  Portugese,  said: 

Bring  your  gun  If  you  want  to  win  here.  . . 

I  am  told  that  the  sender  of  the  tele- 
gram is  white.  My  constituent  is  black. 
He  is  also  the  world's  light-heavyweight 
boxing  champion. 

On  December  1.  Bobby  Foster  will  flght 
Pierrie  Fourle — the  13th  defense  of  hla 
title — in  Johsuinesburg. 

This  occasion  Is  more  than  a  title  de- 
fense or  a  boxing  match.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
historic  occasion.  One  which  will  carry 
much  Importance  for  many  millions  of 
black  people  throughout  the  world. 

Bobby  Foster  will  be  the  first  black 
man  ever  in  the  history  of  South  Africa 
to  participate  in  an  athletic  arena  with  a 
white  man. 

Bobby  Foster's  wife  Pearl  and  about  6 
of  his  12-man  entourage  will  be  the  first 
black- white  mixed  group  ever  allowed  in 
that  country  for  a  sporting  event. 

I  am  proud  to  have  Bobby  Foster  as  a 
constituent.  I  am  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  boxing  ring.  I  am  proud  of 
his  accomplLshments  outside  the  rmg — 
he  is  a  sheriff's  deputy  in  BemallUo 
County,  mj'  home,  assigned  to  working 
with  young  people  combating  crime,  drug 
abuse,  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

I  am  even  more  proud  because  the 
ground  work  for  this  historic  event  was 
laid  in  Albuquerque  last  August. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Fourle  was  in  Albu- 
querque seeking  to  take  the  world  title 
from  Foster. 

Mr  Fourie  and  his  entourage  were  so 
Impre.ssed  with  the  hospitality  and  fine 
treatment  given  to  them  by  both  blacks 
and  whites  that  they  asked  Bobby  to 
come  to  South  Africa  for  the  rematch. 

I  should  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
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Fourie  Is  putting  his  future  on  the  line 
in  his  home  country  by  entering  the  ring 
with  Foster. 

I  think  It  pertinent  that  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  Foster  defeated  Fourie  in 
that  August  fight.  It  was  a  superfine 
flght  and  our  neighbor  from  across  the 
sea  gave  a  creditable  accounting  of  him- 
self. 

No.  Bobby  Foster  will  not  be  taking 
his  gun  with  him  to  meet  Pierrie  Fourie. 
But  he  is  taking  two  cannons  with  him — 
his  right  and  left  fists. 

This  event  is  certainly  more  than  a 
title  boxing  match.  With  so  much  racial 
tension  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
what  better  way  can  two  men  help  close 
the  gap  of  racial  misunderstanding  than 
through  an  athletic  event. 

Mr  Speaker,  only  Mie  man  can  come 
out  of  that  boxing  ring  the  world's  light- 
heavyweight  boxing  champ.  But  neither 
man  will  be  a  loser.  The  world  will  have 
to  be  a  better  place  after  the  fight  is 
over. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  that  my  con- 
stituent is  exactly  one-half  of  this.  I 
hope  every  American — black  or  white — 
will  share  these  feelings. 


THE  LOSS  OF  A  FRIEND 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  to 
request  a  leave  of  absence  today  because 
I  had  to  be  in  New  York  City  to  attend 
the  funeral  services  for  my  friend.  Dr. 
Arthur  C.  Logan. 

It  was  with  a  profound  sense  of  sorrow 
and  personal  loss  that  I  went  to  New 
York  today  to  say  farewell  to  my  friend. 
I  know  that  this  sense  of  loss  is  shared 
by  the  people  of  my  community  and  by 
the  entire  city  of  New  York.  Today  at 
Riverside  Church  all  of  those  people  with 
whom  Dr.  Logan  worked,  and  this  in- 
cluded almost  all  of  the  civic  and  com- 
munity leadership  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
Arthur  and  to  say  goodby.  This  out- 
pouring of  affection  was  a  tribute  to 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Arthur  was 
held  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  him  and  to 
work  with  him. 

Arthur  Logan  loved  people  and  he 
loved  his  community.  He  dedicated  his 
time,  his  energy,  and  his  resounds  to 
helping  those  less  fortunate  than  he  and 
to  making  our  city  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  Arthur  gave  of  himself 
totally,  without  asking  anj-thing  in  re- 
turn. Because  of  this,  we  all  took  ad- 
vantage of  him.  calling  upon  him  for  as- 
sistance when  we  knew  we  shouldn't  be- 
cause he  was  already  so  busy,  getting 
him  involved  in  another  project  that 
needed  his  enormous  talent.  Yet  he  al- 
ways responded  and  more  often  than  not 
ended  up  working  harder  than  other  peo- 
ple with  more  time  to  give. 

He  loved  the  people  of  our  community, 
which  he  served  for  more  than  20  years 
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as  personal  physician,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Upper  Manhattan  Medi- 
cal Group,  as  the  guardian  angel  of 
Knickerbocker  Hospital  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation.  He 
also  reflected  this  love  for  the  community 
as  a  community  leader,  serving  as  chair- 
man of  HARYOU-Act  and  of  the  city- 
wide  Council  Against  Povertv.  and  as  a 
national  leader  through  his  Involvement 
in  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  and  the  National  Urban 
League. 

We  will  miss  Arthur  Logan  in  all  of 
the  public  roles  he  so  capably  performed 
during  a  lifetime  of  service,  but  most  of 
all  those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to 
call  him  friend  will  miss  him  for  the  love, 
understanding,  and  friendship  that  were 
always  available  from  him  in  our  times 
of  need. 

We  have  suffered  a  great  loss  as  a 
people,  a  nation,  a  city,  a  c/>mmunitv, 
and  most  of  all.  as  individuals — we  have 
lost  a  friend. 

I  include  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  obltuar>-  of  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Logan 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Monday,  November  26,  1973: 
Da  ABTHtra  C  Logan  Das;  StJKGBON  and 
Civic  Lxaoxs 

Dr  Arthur  C.  Logan,  a  board  member  at 
the  city  Health  and  Hospitals  Ccwporation 
and  a  well-known  physician  and  surgeon, 
fell  to  his  death  yesterday  from  a  viaduct  trf 
the  Henry  Hudson  Parkwav  in  upper  Man- 
hattan. ^^    ^^ 

Dr.  Logan,  who  was  64  years  old  was  widely 
regarded  in  his  support  of  and  personal  In- 
volvement In  many  national  dvll  rights 
causes.  He  was  active  In  the  Southern  Chrts- 
tlari  Leadership  Conference  and  the  National 
Urban  League 

His  dedication  to  public  service  was  known 
throughout  the  country  He  was  the  ot)1ect 
of  numerous  public  tributes,  which  he  often 
managed  to  transform  Into  fund-raising 
events  for  one  of  his  manv  causes  Such  was 
the  case  with  a  testimonial  dinner  given  In 
his  honor  at  the  Plaza  Hotrt  three  vears  ago 
the  proceeds  of  whlcii  were  donated  to 
Knickerbocker  Hospital,  where  he  was  a 
member   of   the  board 

A  handsome,  silver-haired  man  vrtth  a  soft 
smile,  Dr  Logan  headed  the  cltvs  povertv 
programs— as  chairman  of  the  CouncU 
Against  Poverty— during  the  most  turbulent 
days  of  the  mld-sixtles  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  Hayou-Act.  an  organization  attempt- 
ing to  help  disadvantaged  young  people  get 
education  and  Jobs. 

AtrrOPST     TODAT 

The  police  found  the  body  at  about  8  30 
A.M.  on  the  pavement  at  West  134th  Street 
and  12th  Avenue,  about  100  feet  below  the 
viaduct.  An  automobile  registered  in  Dr 
Logan's  name  was  found  parked  and  locked 
In  the  southbound  lane  of  the  Parkway 

The  police  said  there  was  no  evidence  to 
suspect  foul  play.  Dr  Logans  papers  and 
some  money  were  found  Intact,  they  re- 
ported, and  the  car  keys  were  In  his  pocket 
The  city's  Chief  Medical  Examiner  MUton 
Helpern,  said  an  autopsy  was  scheduled  for 
today 

Detective  Sgt  Frank  CUento  of  the  Fifth 
Detective  District  homicide  squad  said  his 
men  had  reported  that  the  death  appeared 
to  be  a  suicide."  but  he  added  that  the  case 
was  still  under  Investigation 

Identification  of  the  body  was  made  by  the 
widow,  Mrs  Marian  Bruce  Logan,  who  wm* 
accompanied  by  Percy  Sutton,  Manhattan 
Borough  President, 
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Mr.  Sutton  sAld  b«  had  talked  to  Dr. 
Logan  at  length  on  Saturday.  He  told  Dr. 
Logan  that  the  way  had  Anally  been  cleared 
for  the  relocation  of  a  city  bus  depot  now 
at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  West  129th  Street 
near  Nlckerbocker  Hospital.  The  relocation 
of  the  terminal  would  allow  for  expansion  of 
the  hospital — a  move  that  Dr.  Logan,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hospitals  board,  had  been  seek- 
ing for  several  years. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  that  Dr.  Logan  had  told 
hla  wife  before  leaving  home  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  the  hoepltal.  at  70  Convent  Avenue, 
and  then  to  look  at  the  new  bus  terminal 
Bite,  on  12th  Avenue  between  133d  and  134th 
StreeU.  near  where  his  body  was  later  dis- 
covered. 

•The  last  thing  In  the  world  thla  guy 
would  do  would  be  to  commit  suicide.  He 
had  everything  going  for  him  and  nothing 
against  him."  Mr.  Sutton  said. 

Mayor  Lindsay,  who  like  former  Mayor  Ro- 
bert Wagner  before  him  had  named  E>r  Lo- 
gan to  a  number  of  committees  serving  the 
city.  Issued  a  statement  calling  him  -  a  civic 
leader  of  extraordinary  Intelligence  and  de- 
votion who  somehow  found  the  tUne  and 
energy  to  express  the  widest  range  of  social 
concerns  whUe  carrying  the  fiiU  load  of  med- 
ical practice  and  Involvement  In  the  medlclal 
community  •' 

Dm.     KHfO'S     PHTaiCIAW 

One  of  the  first  black  graduates  of  Colum- 
bia University's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Dr.  Logan  acted  as  personal  physi- 
cian to  many  noted  people.  Including  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Bang  Jr .  and  Duke 
SUlngton.  Duruig  the  Poor  Peoples  March 
on  Washington  in  1867.  he  mobUlzed  a  med- 
ical team  to  treat  the  demonstrators  c*mped 
out  In  tents  In    Kesiirrectlon  City  • 

He  was  one  of  the  original  partners  in  the 
Upper  Manhattan  Medical  Oroup.  serving  the 
community  in  lower  Washington  Heights  for 
more  than  20  years.  In  addition,  he  found 
time  to  be  active  in  hla  West  Side  neighbor- 
hood, helping  to  form  an  organisation  to 
lobby  against  what  the  group  saw  as  the 
overbuilding  of  low-income  housing  in  the 
West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Area 

Dr     Logan    was    bom    in    Tuskegee.    Ala 
where  hla  father  was  treasurer  of  Tuskegee 
Institute.  He  graduated  from  Wiuiama  Col- 

Besides  his  wife.  Or  Logan  Is  survived  by 
a  daughter.  Mrs  Adele  Logan  Alexander  of 
Washington:  a  10-year-old  son.  Warren  Ar- 
thur two  brothers.  Harold  K.  Logan  of  Tus- 
kegee. and  Paul  H.  Logan,  of  Lafayette.  Calif 
and  two  slaters.  Miss  Louise  T.  Logan  and 
Mrs.  Myra  Logan  Alston,  both  of  I«ew  York. 


RICHARD    8     ROBIE.    8R      DISTm- 
OUISHED  CmZEN  1902-73 

HON    LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NTW    HAMPSHU 

m  TKB  HOUSB  OP  REPRJSENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker.  recenUy 
one  of  New  Hampshire's  most  dlstln- 
sulshed  and  weU-Uked  citizens  was 
called  away  from  us.  Richard  8  Roble 
Sr  was  not  only  a  good  personal  friend 
but  he  was  a  beloved  civic  leader  out- 
standing citizen,  and  leading  business- 
man. 

His  eulo^  by  Rev  Oeorge  M.  Hooten 
given  at  Trinity  Church.  Is  such  a  slg- 
nmcajit.  beautiful,  and  deserved  tribute 
to»t  I  Include  It  In  the  R«cobd  at  this 
point:  ^^ 
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To  Rxjoicx  Am  Do   Good  m   His  Lirz 
I*.  Edgar  N.  Jackson,  perceptive  author  of 
a  number  of  books  dealing  with  the  meaning 
of  death  and  bereavement,  makes  an  Inter- 
esting observation. 

"Death  Is  not  merely  an  event  in  the  func- 
aon  of  a  highly  compUcated  biological  en- 
tity he  writes.  'It  la  also  the  final  chapter 
in  the  private  earthly  history  of  an  individ- 
ual. Therefore  it  has  its  ovra  special  mean- 
ing, and  It  may  weU  draw  that  meaning  from 
the  context  of  the  life  that  has  been  Uved  " 

-^K.**,.'^^*^."'™*™'^'"  '"'^  celebrate  the 
earthly  life  of  Richard  S.  Robie  Sr  Dr 
Jacksons  observation  is  highly  pertinent  We 
pay  our  tribute  of  respect  and  love  to  one 
wnoae  death  does  draw  meaning  from  the 
context  of  his  life,  for  his  Ufe  is  stronger 
than  death.  We're  going  to  miss  him.  He 
Uved  ^long  us  with  enthusiasm  for  life  and 
work.  Vast  energies  were  both  exhausted  and 
rtscharged  by  the  diligent  pursuit  of  ever 
more   challenging  personal  and   community 

One  keynote  for  our  memory  of  him  U 
fomid  in  the  passage  we  read  from  Ecclesl- 
artes  3:1-13.  which  speaks  of  the  baffllnjt 
contradlcUons  which  come  to  persons  In  the 
course  of  experience.  Birth  and  death  get- 
ting and  losing,  mourning  and  dancing 
weeping  and  laughing.  loving  and  haUng— 
there  are  times  in  life  when  aU  of  these  are 
appropriate  responaea  to  our  work  and  our 
drciunstances. 

Ood   has   given   what   Koheleth   calls   this 
it™^",  ^Ir^  Of  us  to  be  "exercised"  by 
^ri^^l   ^.•"-    ^^^*^    th*    preacher    of 
Bccleslastea  doesn't  know  why.  Ood  has  put 
eternity  in  his  heart,  but  even  so    he  cannot 
find  out  the  Whole  meaning  of  Ood's  pur- 
poses  Hovrover.  he  does  know  one  thing  with 
conviction  I  All  these  baffling  contradictions 
nave  meaning  and  purpose  for  God    There- 
fwethey  cannot  destroy  the  goodness  of  life 
Therefore  he  will  rejoice  and  do  good  in  his 
Ufe^^and  leave  the  rest  confidently  to  Ood' 
ni^o   ^^   **'*'    sttltude    Which    motivated 
Dick  Roble  to  make  genuine  contributions  to 
civic    health,    through    the    integrity   of   his 
bualneas  life  and  his  vigorous  participation 
in  fraternal  and   poUtlcal  and   Church  lUe 
As  many  of  you  can  testify,  m  aU  these  en- 
deavors his  words  were  matched  by  hU  deeds 
fjf    Z^t.^  ^  associates  created   long,  cloee' 
friendships,  and  he  kept  himself  and  others 
rising  to  new  challenges 

But  ever  more  lasting  than  these,  his  life  is 
so  intertwined  with  creative  activities  In  the 
greater  community  of  Boston,  that  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  we  will  long  continue 

h^^^*    hesllng.    serving    institutions   he 

H?i^.,  tK  ",^  ^^  ^^«  "^^  Children's 
Hospital,  the  Jimmy  Fund,  the  IOC  Club— 
these  are  dynamic  ongoing  memorials,  which 
have  been  and  wlU  continue  to  be  sources 
of  healing  and  comfort  to  countless  chUdren 

who  wouldn't  recognlM  him  If  they  saw  him 
These  are  the  major  and  vuible  things.  And 
there  are  the  relatively  smaller  things  too 
numerous  to  mention  which  mlnUtered  to 
Ju^   as   seriously   felt   human    needs 

Here  today  we  can  say    "Thanks-'-on  be- 
nair  of  all  these  persons  and  community  as 

enJ^^'t^^'T*,"''  '"''«^*  •"'*  ^'^^  P«"^^" 
t^^rJ^^  ""*  organizing  ability  he  brought 
to  toportant  cl.Jc  matters.  And  we  too  Ian 
rejoice  and  do  good"  In  our  Ufe 
But  recognition  of  his  public  Ufe— slg- 
^cant  as  that  is-ui  not  enough  for  Z> 
today  We  remember  hU  private  person,  the 
P^lar  qualities  of  Ulent  and  temperament 

^  wTkr^th.^^"'^^'  ""^  *"  "'•*»  *«"^ 
-The  other  keynote  for  our  memory  of  him 
L.  found  in  the  paeeag.  we  r.«i  from  Paul" 
l^^^"^  "*•  OhrtstUns  in  Corinthians 
4.»-«;l.  This  pMaage  deals  with  the  baffling 
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contradictions  of  Ufe  too,  but  its  point  of 
view  is  intensely  personal.  Paul,  who  Vrote  It 
knew  about  aU  the  inner  trials  and  bewilder- 
ments that  life  can  send  to  human  beings 
He  had  experienced  them  in  his  person,  fllit 
he  kept  on  being  enabled  to  transcend  doubts 
and  hurts,  defeau  and  perplexities— because 
he  placed  them  within  the  context  of  God's 
continuing    creating,   transcending   love.  So 

^ufi^e.  '^-   °*   '^*'*   ^°^  ^'^^   1° 

This  Is  the  Dick  Roble  you  and  I  en- 
countered. Anyone  who  strives  with  such 
restle-ss  determlnaUon  is  bound  to  rlak  fail- 
ure and  frustration  But  he  kept  a  remark- 
ably reaiutlc  confidence  that  the  purposes 
f^^^^         J^:^  somehow  going  to  be  fuN 

hi^T;f""'v,'^°"«^  '•*'•  »°^«  "^^^^  have  to 
be   rethought,   redirected,   greatlv   a:t«red 

He  was  a  practical  personal  faith  In  the 
^"'^^  raUWulness  of  God  to  ai:  creation 
and  especially  to  persons.  Early  this  past 
summer  we  had  a  long  and  serious  talk  in 
,^^J^°T\'^''  ^^  J^'  returned  from  a 

mimL  T  °?,^"  ^°'  °°"  '"  "^  "^l^"  Of  treat- 
ments. I  pulled   up  a  chair  by  his  bed  and 

mswiflt;^^^^ "''''"  ""'^  (grandchildren. 
Ms  wife,  hU  friends,  his  work,  his  Ulneas 
At  one  point  I  asked  him:  "How  anTv^ 
^^ts?  It  must  be  disturbing  Tkn^  I^ 

itea  effectiveness 

"WeU".  he  replied.  "I've  had  over  70  good 

peclaUy  my  family  and  my  friends.  I  look  at 

^t  the  future  wiu  bring,  it  comes  to  all 

He  did  not  lose  hearti  His  outward  hu- 
rn^ty   was   in   decay   and   he   knew   it.   Yet 

4>,J.  r  ^'  '^  '^'^  inwardly  renewed 
ve^  LiJT  ^  seminary^  good  many 
ysam  ago— one  of  my  fellow  students  gave 
m«  a  smau  plaque  to  hang  on  my  study 
wall,  saying  to  me.  "This  is  the  way  I  thl^ 
oi  you.  The  plaque  showed  a  swash  -buckling 
young  man  drened  In  leather  medlev^ 
S'"'-  ^r^  w1de-.p„ad  and  sol^TsS 
holding  a  long  rword  In  both  hands.  The  In- 
•cnptlon  reads: 

"May  This  of  me  be  said 
When  I'm  at  rest: 
He  challenged  faUure.  undismayed 
And  did  hU  best  r 

This  Is  the  person  whose  Ufe  you  and 
I  remember  and  celebrate  today  with  respect 
and  admiration  and  affection  knd  grlti^de 

mend   into   the   larger   u/e   m   oods   et«mal 
keepUjg.  We'll  not  forget  him  I  "^^^naj 


PaATias  or  THANKsariTNO 
-»^  °^-  ^  '"'^°^  *'*'7  human  soul  U  for- 
tMn/*^.'^'''?'  ^^  -^o^^od  the  keep^g  of 

^«^>,?*'°.'*^  Richard,  and  thank  thee  for 

ouM^v«  /  '"^  '"'  '^'^  ^"  ^'^^  knit  into 
our  lives  for  good. 

We  are  grateful  for  keenness  of  insight  and 
soundness  of  Judgment  in  evaluattag  ar- 
sons and  clrcumsUnces:  'uatmg   per- 

rZ'^^    «»tl««.  (Irlvlng  energy  directed  toward 
chaUenglng  personal  goals  "^^wara 

nn'^lrl!^"^^  confidence  'that  out-faced  in- 
numerable  frustrating  dUBcuItles- 

.r,v"'    ^'"■""K^KOlng    integrity    of    thought 
and  word  and  deed;  "u«av 

or!!^^'^"''''  ^°-  'PP^latlon  and  respect 

?^eiv^,nT  ^'   ^""^  '°^'^'^  ^*  gave^ 
received  in  long-lasting  friendships 

thrToJTn'^""''^  ^  P*^^*  ^  deep  need,  and 
^l  ^li^.^^r?™  "^^  '""^^^  to  effect  last^ 
tag.  practical  help  for  sick  chUdren  and  beT 
reaved  families; 
For    dsvoted    and    generous    service     to 
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Chrlsts  Church,  and  a  bed-rock  faith  In  the 
goodness  of  Ood  that  could  accept  Ulness  and 
death  In  conquered  In  .spirit. 

For  Joy  In  music  and  hearty  laughter; 

For  love  and  affection  and  happiness 
shared  in  long  years  of  marriage  with  Helen; 

And  the  wise  and  loving  counsel  that 
help>ed  to  mold  character  In  chUd  and  grand- 
children, 

And  we  especially  are  thankful  for  all  the 
Intimate  personal  experiences  shared  with 
him.  which  we  now  remember  before  thee 
In  our  minds  and  hearts. 

Bless  these  memories,  Our  Father,  to  our 
strengthening  and  serenity,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,  Amen. 


LONNIE  FIELDS— 18-YEAR-OLD  RE- 
CEIVES RED  CROSS  HIGHEST 
AWARD:  THE  CERTIFICATE  OF 
MERIT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  times  when  human  beings  are  con- 
stantly being  accused  of  not  caring  about 
their  feUow  men,  it  is  heartening  to  hear 
about  someone  who  will  put  another's 
Ufe  before  his  own.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  story 
of  a  young  man  who  recently  risked  his 
life  to  save  the  life  of  a  friend. 

Lonnie  E.  Fields,  of  El  Monte.  Calif., 
was  on  the  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  in 
Blythe,  Calif.,  on  September  3  of  this 
year,  when  his  companion  was  pulled 
under  by  the  current  as  he  was  swim- 
ming in  the  river.  Lonnie  entered  the 
water,  brought  his  drowning  friend  to 
safety,  and  revived  him. 

I  am  proud  that  Lonnie  is  a  resident 
of  my  congressional  district.  Bom  on 
April  5.  1955,  Lonnie  is  the  son  of  Clar- 
ence and  Patrica  Fields,  of  El  Monte. 
After  graduating  from  high  school  a  year 
ahead  of  time  In  June  1972,  Lonnie 
Joined  the  Navy.  He  is  now  serving  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Okinawa  as  a  machinist  mate 
fireman. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  going  to 
honor  Lonnie  for  his  courageous  act  with 
its    highest    award,    the    Certificate    of 
Merit.  Following  is  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  Red  Cross  describing  Lormle's 
actions  and  informing  me  of  the  award: 
The  American  National  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  DC.  November  26. 1973. 
Hon.  George  E.  Danixlson, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  DAtTixLsoN:  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  noteworthy  act  of  mercy 
undertaken  by  one  of  your  conrtltuents,  Mr. 
Lonnie  ^  Fields.  U.S.S.  Okinawa.  Long 
Beach  Naval  Station.  Long  Beach,  CalUor- 
nla  90801.  who  has  been  named  to  receive  the 
Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit.  This  la  the 
highest  award  given  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  a  life  by  using 
skills  learned  In  a  Red  Cross  first  aid,  small 
craft,  or  water  safety  course.  The  Certificate 
bears  the  original  signatures  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Honorary  Chairman, 
and  Prank  Stanton,  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  Presentation  will  be  made  by 
the  Long  Beach  Chapter,  Long  Beach. 

On  Septeml>er  3.  1973  Mr  Fields,  trained  In 
Red  Cross  first  aid,  was  on  a  river  bank  when 
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his  companion,  who  was  swimming  in  the 
river  was  caught  and  pulled  under  by  a 
current.  Immediately  M.r.  Fields  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  victim  and  brought  him  safely  to 
the  beach.  There  he  began  to  administer  arti- 
ficial respiration  to  the  unconscious  man 
and  continued  uiitU  he  resumed  breathing. 
Mr,  Fields  administered  other  first  aid  until 
help  arrU-ed  and  the  victim  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  He  recovered  completely  and  was 
released  a  few  hours  later.  Without  doubt 
Mr.  Fields  skills  and  knowledge  saved  the 
victim's  Ufe. 

This  action  exemplifies  the   highest  Ideal 
of  the  concern  of  one  human  being  for  an- 
other who  Is  In  distress 
Sincerely, 

George  M.  Elset. 


A  BRACELET  LEADS  A  GIRL  TO  HER 
POW 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JER.SEV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
rather  unique,  tender  stor>-  concerning 
a  Vietnam  POW  and  a  young  girl  who 
would  not  give  up  hope  appeared  Novem- 
ber 25  in  the  Record,  a  daily  newspaper 
serving  Bergen  County.  N.J. 

Months  after  our  POW's  had  been  re- 
leased, sixth-grader  Jodl  Barnes  of  Sad- 
dle River  contin'aed  to  wear  a  POW 
bracelet  because  she  thought  the  man 
whose  name  was  on  the  bracelet,  Capt. 
Dennis  Chambers,  was  either  dead  or 
missing  in  Vietnam. 

One  day,  a  substitute  teacher  in  Jodi's 
class  approached  her  to  inquire  about  the 
bracelet.  "I  saw  the  name."  the  woman 
later  explained,  "and  I  felt  myself  blush- 
ing and  I  blurted  out.  'That's  my  hus- 
band and  he's  home.'  "  Jodi's  substitute 
for  the  day.  as  It  turned  out.  was  Mrs. 
DennL';  Chambers,  and  her  hasband  was 
alive  and  well  and  living  nearby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  this  story  to  be 
quite  movtog  sind  as  a  result  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  the  ar- 
ticle with  my  colleagues.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

A  Bracelet  Leads  a  Girl  to  Her  POW 
(By  Adrian  Peracchlo) 

Sixth-grader  Jodl  Barnes  wore  a  POW 
bracelet  this  year  because  she  thought  the 
man  whose  name  was  on  her  wrist  was  dead 
or  lost  In  Vietnam. 

But  last  week,  Jodl,  11,  found  out  that 
Capt.  Dennis  Chambers  wa.^  alive  and  living 
a  few  miles  away  In  Upper  Saddle  River. 

Jodl  was  wearing  the  narrow  metal  band 
last  week  at  the  Wandall  School  In  Saddle 
River  when  a  substitute  teacher  took  over 
for  Jodi's  art  teacher  for  a  day. 

The  substitute  teacher  was  Mrs.  Dennis 
Chambers. 

Jodl  had  scanned  many  papers  last  spring 
but  did  not  find  Capt.  Chambers'  name  on 
the  lists  of  released  prisoners  of  war.  When 
Joanne  Chambers  approached  her,  she  still 
didn't  know. 

"The  teacher  came  over  to  my  table,  she 
saw  I  had  the  bracelet,  and  asked  me,  "Did 
he  ever  come  home?'  and  I  said  I  didn't 
know,"  Jodl  recalls.  "Then,  she  asked  me 
what  hlB  name  was  and  I  showed  it  to  her. 
She  went-  a  little  red  and  she  sort  of  Just 
smiled." 

"I  still  can't  get  over  It,"  Mrs.  Chambers 
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said.  "I  saw  the  name,  and  I  felt  myself 
blushing  and  I  blurted  out,  "That's  my  hus- 
band, and  he  s  home  '  " 

This  weekend  Jodl  met  Chambers  at  the 
home  of  her  parents.  Raymond  and  Barbara 
Barnes   at  19  Elden  Drive 

A    DlrFERlTNT    PICTVRI 

After  she  met  Chambers.  32.  a  tall,  we!'.- 
buUt  Eastern  .Mrllnes  pilot  with  a  sprinkling 
of  premature  grey  m  his  hair.  Judl  said  he 
didn't  St  the  mental  Image  she  had  of  him 
for  all  the  months  she  lived  with  his  name, 

"I  always  pictured  him  sort  of  short,  you 
know,  and  well,  kind  of  skinny,"  said  Jodl, 
shrugging,  "but  he  looks  much  better  than 
I  thought."  The  pilot  had  spent  Ave  and  a 
half    years    in    North    Vietnamese    prisons 

The  former  Air  Force -pilot,  who  flew  jet 
fighter  sorties  from  Cam  Rahn  Bay.  was  shot 
down  by  anti-aircraft  fire  some  30  miles 
north  of  the  demilitarized  zone  on  Aug  7, 
1967,  on  his  101st  mission,  seven  months  t)€- 
fore  he   was  scheduled   to  return  home. 

Chambers  now  again  finds  himself  a  casu- 
alty, this  time  of  the  burgeoning  energy 
crisis.  The  pilot,  who  files  shuttle  Sights  for 
Eastern,  said  the  airline  has  announ,:ed  he 
will  be  laid  off  Jan.  31,  along  with  another 
360  pUots. 

The  Chambers  live  In  Upper  Saddle  River 
at  60  Elagle  River  Road  where  they  moved 
recently  because  of  his  airline  Job.  The  lay- 
off will  force  them  to  rettirn  to  California, 
their  birthplace 

"Then  I  will  probably  have  the  time  to 
answer  the  4,000  letters  I  have  received  from 
people  who  have  written  to  me  since  my  re- 
lease," Chambers  said,  "I  have  them  stored 
away  In  Texas,   where  I  was  last  stationed" 

To  complete  that  task,  he  has  had  a  mes- 
sage of  thanks  printed  In  large  quantities. 
On  the  printed  handbUl  are  photos  showing 
Chambers  at  the  moment  of  his  release,  stlU 
gaunt  from  the  thin  prison  diet 

"I  was  down  to  170  potinds  from  225  when 
I  was  captured,"  Chambers  said 
incredible  boredom 

"I  spent  some  time  in  a  prison  camp  near 
Son  Tay,  the  compound  that  was  raided  Nov. 
21,  1970;  then  they  moved  us  to  the  Hanoi 
HUton  £uid  I  stayed  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
time."  he  said. 

"The  boredom  was  incredible."  he  remem- 
bers. "They  committed  intellectual  murder 
on  us.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
occupy  the  mind." 


CARDINAL  MOONEY  OF  YOUNGS- 
TOWN  AND  WESTERN  RESERVE 
OF  WARREN  FINISH  1-2  IN  OHIO 
HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOTBALL 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Oliio  Mr  Speaker,  my 
home  State  of  Ohio  has  long  been  known 
for  producing  the  best  football  players  in 
the  United  States  A  quick  check  of  the 
college  football  ro.'^ters  will  show  more 
players  from  Ohio  than  from  any  other 
State  in  the  Union, 

Oiiio  IS  always  well-represented  on  the 
Ail-America  teams  at  the  end  of  each 
college  football  season  In  addition,  the 
Ohio  State  University  Buckeyes  are  per- 
ennially among  the  top  10  college  ioox- 
ball  teams  in  the  countn-  Last,  but  not 
least.  Miami  University  of  Ohio  is  the 
cradle  of  football  coaches,  including 
Woody  Hayes.  Bo  Schembechier  Ara 
Parseghian,  Paul  Brown,  Weeb  Ewbank, 
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Paul    Dletzel,    Johnny   Pont,    and   Alex 
Agaae,  to  name  a  few. 

A  year  ago,  all  Ohio  high  school  foot- 
ball teams  were  computerized  and  di- 
vided Into  Tour  regions  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  report  that  the  top  two  high 
school  football  teams  In  the  SUte  of  Ohio 
this  year  are  located  In  the  19th  Con- 
gressicxiaJ  District,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent.  Western  Reserve 
High  School  of  Warren  routed  previously 
imdefeated  Bowling  Qreen  High  School 
by  a  score  of  30-0.  and  Cardinal  Mooney 
High  School  of  Youngstown  defeated 
previously  unbeaten  Moeller  High  School 
of  Cincinnati  by  a  score  of  34-7  to  reach 
the  flnals  of  the  Class  AAA  State  Cham- 
pionship. 

On  Friday  evening.  November  23. 
Youngstown  Cardinal  Mooney  and  War- 
ren Western  Reserve  played  for  the 
Class  AAA  title  before  30.000  fans  In  the 
Akron  Rubber  Bowl.  Western  Reserve 
had  beaten  Cardmal  Mooney  during  the 
regular  season  by  a  score  of  8-0.  This 
time.  Cardinal  Mooney  won  the  game  and 
the  championship  by  the  score  of  14-3. 
For  Western  Reserve,  the  defending 
champions,  it  was  their  first  loss  in  28 
games.  Both  teams  finished  the  season 
with  Identical  records  of  eleven  wins  and 
one  loss. 

The  Cardinal  Mooney  High  School 
championship  team  was  led  by  senior 
halfback  Ted  Bell,  who  may  be  the  best 
high  school  football  player  in  the  coun- 
try this  year.  Ted  Bell  scored  31  touch- 
downs and  gained  2.145  yards  rushing 
this  season,  and  a  total  of  4,428  yards 
rushing  in  three  seasons  of  varsity  foot- 
ball. 

For  the  first  2  years  that  the  compu- 
terized high  school  football  champion- 
ships have  been  in  effect  In  Ohio,  the 
class  AAA  title  has  been  won  by  a  team 
from  the  Mahoning -Tnunbull  Coimty 
area.  But.  just  as  Important  as  winning 
the  championship  is  the  way  the  game 
was  played.  In  that  report,  both  Youngs- 
town Cardinal  Mooney  and  Warren 
Western  Reserve  are  true  champions. 
With  their  good  sportsmanship  and 
sense  of  fair  play,  the  teams,  coaches, 
students,  and  fans  of  both  schools  exem- 
plified all  that  Is  best  in  amateur  ath- 
letics. The  spirit,  pride,  and  dedication 
of  Coach  Don  Buccl  and  his  Cardinal 
Mooney  Cardinals  and  Coach  Joe  No- 
vak and  his  Western  Reserve  Raiders 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  Both 
of  these  fine  teams  are  a  credit  to  their 
families  and  their  communities. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  Youngstown  Cardinal 
Mooney  and  the  Warren  Western  Re- 
serve football  teams  at  this  time  The 
members  of  the  Cardinal  Mooney  foot- 
ball team  are:  Bob  Sammartlno,  Rich 
Marsico,  Tim  Fyda.  Bill  Thornton,  Mike 
Lodyn,  Brian  acuto.  Rich  Yash,  Dave 
Handel,  Dave  Lockshaw.  Ron  Pasquale 
Ted  BeU.  Bob  Carney.  Mike  Lokev,  Kevin 
Tomasko,  Jody  McCulloh  Mark  Malle. 
Jeff  Johnson,  Tom  Pablny.  Charles 
Peace.  Andy  D'Apolito.  BUI  McCTure, 
Oeorge  Homey,  Palola,  Loncar,  Casanta. 
Nichols.  Bertrando.  Pakalnls.  Bam  hart, 
and  Head  Coach  Don  Buccl  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Warren  Western  Raiders 
footbtdl  team  are  Marty  Murray.  Phil 
Unton,  BUI  Pumphrey.  George  PoweU 
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Neal  Hall.  Wlllard  Browner.  Bill  Wil- 
liams. Rick  Huston.  Ed  Manusakis,  Oreg 
Patterson.  Don  Henderson.  Steve  Ellis, 
Willie  Lewis.  Larry  Rlhel.  Ponce  Hen- 
derson, Aaron  Brown,  Bob  Kascsak. 
Larry  Mallory.  Brian  DeCree,  Jim 
Browner,  Chuck  Aldridge.  Joe  Smith, 
Dan  Anderson.  Jeff  Foltz.  John  Fauvle. 
Sheldon  Beaver,  Harrah.  Rile.  Tackett. 
Baker.  Albani,  Hampton,  Schock.  Bell. 
Alden.  and  Head  Coach  Joe  Novak.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  each  and  every  one  of  these  in- 
dividuals for  a  most  successful  football 
season. 


OILMAN  CALLS   FOR   EMBARGO  ON 
OIL  EXPORTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

>•   niv,    V    RK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  c«Ullng  for  a 
6-month  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
crude  oU  and  crude  oil  products  as  well 
as  on  equipment  used  In  extracting  crude 
oU. 

The  energy  crisis  that  Is  now  upon  us 
presents  the  United  States  with  one  of 
its  greatest  challenges  since  the  Second 
World  War.  Increased  demand  as  the 
result  of  a  rapidly  expanding  economy 
coupled  with  a  shrinking  supply  of  con- 
ventional natural  resources  has  produced 
a  shortage  threatening  to  disrupt  the  life 
of  all  Americans. 

Now,  because  of  this  and  because  we 
have  not  developed  backup  sources  of 
energy  supply,  we  are  confronted  with 
drastic  cutbacks  and  colder  homes. 

While  Americans  are  tightening  their 
belts,  I  have  been  Informed  by  officials 
in  the  Commerce  Department  that  we 
are  still  exporting  our  oil  to  customers 
overseas.  At  the  same  time.  I  understand 
that  we  are  continuing  to  supply  the  Arab 
naUons  that  have  cut  off  oil  to  us  with 
equipment  and  drills  necessary  to  extract 
oil  from  their  fields 

Administration  officials  have  pointed 
out  that  the  total  exports  of  oil  In  1973 
will  amount  to  approximately  53  million 
barrels.  In  these  critical  times,  however. 
If  we  export  one  barrel,  this  Is  one  barrel 
too  much.  As  the  President  has  stated, 
ever>-  little  bit  of  oil  that  can  be  saved 
will  help. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  calling  upon  our 
citizens  to  make  untold  personal  sacri- 
fices to  help  meet  this  crisis  and  to  carry 
us  through  It.  It  Is  essential  that  Govern- 
ment do  all  It  can  to  Insure  the  maxi- 
mum availability  of  oil  for  our  use. 

Accordingly.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  In  sponsoring  this  measure 
to  cut  off  our  oil  exports  and  I  request 
that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcoro  : 

HJt.   11068 
A  bill  to  cBtablUh  a  t«mpor&ry  embargo  on 

domestically  Mtract*<l  crude  oil.  crude  oU 

product*,  or  equipment  uaed  In  extracting 

crude  oU 

Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  Vntted  State*  of 
America  in   ConfrtMs  attembled. 

BwcTtoit   1.  That  during  the  one  hundred 
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and  eighty-day  period,  beginning  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  enactment  of  thla  Act, 
no  person  may  export  from  the  United  States 
(1)  any  crude  oU  extracted  from  any  of  the 
flrty  Statea.  (2)  any  unflnlahed  oil*  or  fln- 
lahed  product*  which  are  manufactured,  iji 
whole  or  la  part,  from  any  crude  oU  ex- 
tracted from  any  of  the  fifty  States,  or  (8) 
any  equipment  uaed  in  extracting  crude  oU. 
For  the  purpoeea  of  thla  aectloti,  the  term 
"unanlahed  oUs"  and  •flnlshed  products' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  are  given 
terms  in  Proclamation  Numbered  3279.  dated 
March  10,  1959.  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  violates  this  Act  shaU  be 
subject  to  a  flne  of  not  more  than  $1,000,000 


PRESSURE  FOR  Il^IPEACHMENT 
COMING  FROM  OLD  FOES 


HON,  PHILIP  M,  CRANE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
former  special  prosecutor  Archibald  Cox 
was  relieved  of  his  duties  and  former 
Attorney  General  Elliot  Richardson  re- 
signed, the  news  media  in  our  country 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  mail 
directed  not  only  to  the  White  House, 
but  also  to  Members  of  Congress,  sup- 
porting the  Impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  recall  numerous  stories  indicating 
that  Western  Union  was  doing  a  record 
business  and  had  fallen  behind  In  de- 
livering the  telegrams  to  President  Nixon 
and  to  Members  of  Congress  urging  that 
Mr.  Nixon  be  impeached  immediately  for 
his  actions. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  coUeagues 
will  agree  that  the  volume  of  telegrams, 
post  cards,  telephone  messages,  and  let- 
ters was  overwhelmmg  and  certainly 
taxed  our  staffs  In  the  days  immediately 
following  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Cox. 

What  the  news  media  has  not  done, 
unfortunately,  is  to  follow  up  this  initial 
"big  story"  with  the  necessary  facts 
which  would  put  It  in  perspective. 

For  example,  one  of  our  colleagues  has 
admitted  that  an  office  FTS  telephone 
was  used  by  an  associate  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Nader  to  help  generate  Impeachment 
mail. 

As  further  evidence  that  much  of  the 
mall  and  pressure  demanding  President 
Nixons  Impeachment  was  the  result  of 
organized  campaigns  or  came  from  per- 
sons who  did  not  want  President  Nixon 
to  be  in  the  White  House  in  the  first  place 
were  the  various  surveys  conducted  by 
Members  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  which  indicated  that 
the  vast  majority  of  their  "for  impeach- 
ment" mail  came  from  registered  Demo- 
crats or  persons  who  freely  admitted  they 
were  active  In  Senator  George  McGov- 
iRN's  campaign  leLsi  year  I  have  per- 
sonally done  some  research  in  my  dis- 
trict, concentrating  on  an  area  that  is 
very  evenly  divided  poUtically,  and  have 
learned  that  5  of  every  6  demands  for 
impeachment  which  came  from  regis- 
tered voters  came  from  registered  Dem- 
ocrats 

Since  the  initial  outburst  of  mall,  my 
office  has  received  over  4.000  letters.  tele- 
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grams,  and  phone  calls  on  the  question 
ot  impeaciament.  As  of  today,  they  were 
ruiuiiug  roughly  52  or  53  percent  in  sup- 
;.ort  ol  the  President  and  against  im- 
i'taciiment.  Not  one  oi  the  reporters  who 
questioned  my  staff  3  days  after  Pro- 
fe.s.sor  Cox  s  dismissal  iias  followed  up  to 
^;i>t*rmine  how  the  mail  is  running  today. 
To  be  sure,  much  of  the  mail  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue  has  been  the  result 
oi  organized  campaigns  and  most  cer- 
ittinly  is  not  indicative  of  the  wishes  of 
tlie  general  public. 

A   radio   station   in   Chicago.   WNUS, 
recently    conducted    an    editorial    cam- 
paign to  determine  the  views  of  Its  lis- 
teners on  the  question  of  mipeachment. 
From  October  24  through  November  6, 
WNUS  solicited  the  views  of  its  listeners 
!ind   indicated   that   all   mail   would   be 
li .-warded   to   the   various   Members   of 
CoMgres-s  representing  the  Chicago  area. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr   Harry  King,  pro- 
Kritm  director  of  WNUS.  I  was  Informed 
M.iit  of  686  pieces  of  mail,  529  listeners 
uppoeed  the  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  only  157  favored  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  President.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant  to   point   out   that   WNUS   has 
,i.sieners   throughout   the  Chicago  area, 
including  the  predominantly  Democratic 
city  of  Chicago,  and  the  predominantly 
Republican  suburban  area.  Although  the 
results  of  this  survey,  just  as  the  results 
of  our  mall,  are  not  necessarily  indica- 
tive  of   public   response.   I   believe   this 
s^Kjntaneous  demonstration  of  listeners 
•I  WNUS  certainly  Is  a  much  more  valid 
indicator  than  the  organized  campaigns 
demanding     the    Presidents    impeach- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
WNUS   for   its   efforts    to   shed    a   little 
bit  of  light  on  the  views  of  Chicago  area 
residents  on  this  important  question  and 
I  would   like   to  include  their  editorial 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues; 
Silent  Majoritt  No.  1 
Like  our  listeners.   WNUS  too.   is  greatly 
concerned   about   the   controversy   over   im- 
peachment Ln  our  nation's  capltol    WNUS  is 
providing  It's  lUteners.  the  silent  majority, 
with  the  opportunity  to  express  their  opin- 
ions  regarding    Impeachment   of   the   Presi- 
dent of   the   United   States   to   their  elected 
representatives  Simply  send  a  postcard,  stat- 
ing whether   you  favor  or  oppose  impeach- 
ment of  the  Preeldent.  to  "Silent  Majority". 
WNUS,   34   West   Erie   Street.   Chicago,   nil- 
nola,  60810.  Include  your  return  address  and 
zip  code.  All  m&U  will  be  forwarded  by  this 
sutlon     to    your    Congreawnen     Tell  '  your 
friends  about  this  opportunity  to  let   their 
views  be  known,  too   Write  today,  to  "Silent 
Majority".  WNUS,  24  West  Erie  Street.  Chi- 
cago. Illinois.  60610 
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IS  JUDGE  SIRICA  IMPARTIAL? 

HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KINTrrKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr  SNYDER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ran 
across  the  following  article  in  the  No- 
vember 8.  1973.  issue  of  the  publication 
of  Christian  Heritage  Center  of  Louis- 
ville. Ky, 


If  It  Is  true  that  Judge  Sirica  has  ad- 
mitted that  excessive  sentences  were 
given  any  defendant  in  an>-  case  as  a 
form  of  pressure,  then  It  Is  obvious  that 
his  qualifications  need  to  be  examined  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  he,  too,  has  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

The  article  follows: 

Is    JtDCr    SiKICA     IMPABTIAL? 

Some  facts  have  come  to  light  concerning 
the  career  of  Federal  Judge  John  J.  Sirica 
which  should  be  taken  Into  account — esi>e- 
clally  since  his  Court  has  Jurisdiction  in  the 
cases  Involving  President  Nixon  and  the 
Watergate  tapes.  This  Is  a  report  from  The 
Washington  Observer.  September  15.  1973 

"In  1957.  when  John  Sirica  had  mustered 
enough  political  support  from  his  native 
Connecticut  for  Judicial  appointment,  he  was 
seeking  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  U.8.  Court 
of  Appeals  But  he  was  blocked  from  this 
appointment  by  the  then  Vice-President 
Nixon,  so  that  he  had  to  settle  for  an  ap- 
pointment lo  the  Ui5.  District  Court  of  D.C. 
He  has  never  forgiven  Nixon." 

There  Is  also  considerable  evidence  that 
the  civil  rights  of  both  Watergate  defend- 
ants. G.  Gordon  Llddy  and  E.  Howard  Hunt, 
Jr..  have  been  grossly  violated.  Both  were 
put  under  long  prison  sentences  and  In- 
carcerated under  "cruel  and  Inhumane"  con- 
ditions In  the  Jail  of  Washington.  DC.  This 
was  done  for  the  sole  purpose  of  breaking 
them  down  Into  further  confessions  accept- 
able to  the  Court.  This  is  not  American  jus- 
tice— It  Is  the  principle  of  a  totalitarian 
court.  (Judge  Sirica  later  admitted  in  cotin 
that  the  sentences  were  a  form  of  pressure 
on  the  defendants). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  readers  of 
the  Record  will  find  of  Interest  also  the 
column  of  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  en- 
titled "Sirica:  A  Cruel.  Badgering  Judge" 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star- 
News  on  November  27.  1973.  in  corrob- 
oration of  the  above  charge.  I  insert  Mr. 
Buckley's  article  at  this  point: 

SaiCA:  A  Crl'^el,  Badgering  Judge 
(By  WUllam  F,  Buckley.  Jr.) 
Now  that  Judge  Sirica  has  handed  down 
his  final  sentences  on  the  Watergate  Seven. 
It  la  appropriate  to  remark  the  singular 
cruelty  of  this  Judge.  It  Is  curious  that  our 
culture  asks  us  to  dull  our  minds  to  the 
deficiencies  of  individual  justices.  Yet  one 
must  suppose  that  no  one  resents  this  cat- 
egorical sycophancy  more  than  the  judges 
themselves,  who  must  be  particularly  ap- 
palled at  the  slovenly  work  of  some  of  their 
delinquent  brothers. 

■Doctors  resent  quacks  more  bitterly  than 
other  men  do.  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
judges  who  struggle  to  be  fair  and  patient 
and  even-handed  must  resent  the  unfair,  Im- 
patient and  volatile  behavior  of  those  few 
members  of  their  fraternity  who  neverthe- 
less dispose  of  the  great  powers  and  prestige 
of  the  judiciary.  Thus  even  President  Nixon 
was  constrained,  in  referring  to  Judge  Sirica 
In  one  of  the  Watergate  broadcasts,  to  com- 
pliment the  judge 

During  the  Watergate  trial.  Judge  Sirica 
snapped.  "I  couldn't  care  leas  about  what 
happens  to  this  case  on  appeal  .1  couldn't 
care  less  what  the  Court  of  Appeals  does 
If  this  case  ever  gets  up  there." 

Obviously  he  doesn't  care.  On  Nov.  17  one 
more  time,  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  a 
ruling  of  Judge  Sirica,  commenting  that  he 
had  ''exceeded  his  discretion,"  which  is 
rather  like  Issuing  a  bulletin  to  the  effect 
that  Leo  Durocher  had  exceeded  hl«  knowl- 
edge   of   English. 

A  court-watcher  was  quoted  bv  the  Wash- 
ington Post  as  noung  that  Sirica's  rate  of 
reversal  In  the  appeals  court  "Is  among  the 
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highest  of  the  District  Court  judges  "  His 
recent  lionlzatlon  is  purely  ideological,  and 
htui  brought  reproof  from  such  as  the  ACLU's 
Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr  .  who  said  "It  seems  ironic 
that  those  most  opposed  to  Mr.  Nixon's  life- 
time espousal  of  ends  justlfymg  means  should 
now  make  a  hero  of  a  Judge  who  practiced 
this  formula  to  me  cieirlment  of  a  fair  trial 
for  the  Watergate  Seven." 

That  to  be  sure  la  the  view  of  a  liberal 
doctnnalne.  The  Washinctontan .  a  magazine 
of  slmUar  leaning,  recently  listed  Judges  who 
Should  be  removed  from  the  bench  and 
prominently  included  Judge  Sirica  But  the 
analysis  stressed  that  the  case  against  Sirica 
i-s  hardly  philosophical.  Rather.  It  is  based  on 
Sinca'8  careless  legal  errors,  his  short  tem- 
per, his  inattentlveness  to  court  proceedings 
his  misguided  view  of  the  purpose  of  Judicui 
power,  his  lack  of  compassion  for  his  fellow 
human  beings,  and  strange  as  It  now  seems 
his  lack  of  interest  In  the  truth." 

In  the  Watergate  caae.  Sirica  "badgered 
accused,  and  castigated  witnesses,  prose- 
cutors, and  defense  Uwyers.  He  read  tran- 
scripts of  confidential  bench  conferences  to 
the  Jury.  He  used  the  threat  of  lengthy  sen- 
tences to  force  defendant*  into  abandoning 
their  constitutional  rights  He  turned  the 
trial  into  an  inquisition,  and  Justice  Uito  a 
charude." 

So  now  the  judge  has  turned  the  key 
tighter  on  the  Watergate  JaU^iOuse.  His  most 
conspicuous  victUn.  my  friend  Howard  Hunt 
is  to  be  put  away  for  2'^  to  8  vears.  Never 
mind  that  his  famliy  of  fo'or  chUdren  is  left 
utterly  adrift,  that  his  wife  was  klUed  that 
he  did  a  lifetime's  honorable  sen-ice  for  the 
United  Statea  Government,  that  he  never 
before  was  guUty  of  double  parking  One 
tragic  error  In  Judgment,  unrelated  to  any 
selfish  purpoee;  and  indeed  conceived  by  him 
however  wrongly,  as  in  the  mterest  of  hhi 
country. 

Before  another  judge,  under  such  circum- 
stances. It  would  have  been  three  months 
suspended  sentence  One  wonders  why  Judge 
Sirica  doesn't  just  keep  a  big  nooae  in  his 
courtroom,  saving  himself,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  no  end  of  time. 


THE  DECLINE  .AND  FALL  OF  THE 
NEW  MATH 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 


or    MICKJGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Spealier.  any  parent 
who   has   tried  to   cope   with   the   "new 
math'    in  recent  years  in  working  with 
their  school  age  child,  knew  thai  some- 
thing was  wrong.  It  was  cumbersome  and 
the  kids  just  did  not  seem  to  learn  the 
basics  mvolved.  You  can  now  spot  these 
"new  math"  graduates  at  the  checkout 
counters  puzzling  over  the  simplest  com- 
putaUons  that  in  earlier  da>s  evervone 
was  taught  to  do  in  their  heads,  ft  Is 
therefore,  heartening  to  learn  that  the 
educators  have  realized  the  error  of  this 
approach  as  shown  in  the  article  that 
foUows  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
November  26.  1973.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  mv-  coUeagues  who  are  in- 
terested in  basic  education  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

PAKTJrrs,  Tax«  Hka*t^Nkw  Math   Is  Kaptt 

Chicaoo.— The  new  math  has  flunked  out. 

To  the  joy  of  frustrated  parents  across  the 

country,  math  editors  for  two  of  the  nation's 

major    textbook    publishing    boua«s    bav« 
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dumped  tb«  Qumbo-Jumbo  of  modem  m*tti 
and  »re  going  b«cJt  to  plain  old  3  plus  a 
•quAls  4. 

The  biggest  problem  with  new  math — 
which  became  popular  In  the  early  00s — wma 
Its  forbidding  vocabulary,  said  John  Jenkln, 
editor  of  elementary  math  books  for  Silver- 
Burdett«  Publisher*. 

"Throughout  that  whole  decade  we  moved 
from  emphasizing  math  by  memorization  to 
emphasizing  an  understanding  of  why  num- 
bers work  the  way  they  do."  he  said.  "We 
thought  If  children  could  understand  the 
why."  they  could  figure  out  the  "howB"  more 
easily  But  It  turned  out  to  be  too  much 
theory  and  too  little  problem  solving." 

Students  Just  didn't  get  enough  drilling 
and  practlng.  according  to  Jenkln. 

"Students  could  say  that  9  times  8  equals 
8  times  9.  all  right,  but  they  didnt  have  the 
foggiest  Idea  that  9  times  8  equals  72." 

Many  of  the  new  math  textbooks  were  rid- 
dled with  dUncult  words,  like  "commutative 
and  associative  properties,"  Incomprehensible 
to  elementary  students  Parents  and  teachers 
were  upset.  Jenkins  said,  and  often  couldn't 
Qgure  out  what  the  books  meant  themselves. 
Of  coxirse.  the  books  were  especially  hard  on 
poor  readers. 

"By  1968,  we  (at  SUver-Burdette)  knew 
things  about  the  new  math  were  really  going 
awry,"  Jenkln  said.  "The  problems  were  com- 
ing through  too  clearly,  and,  even  though 
we  had  been  pretty  conaerratlve  in  our  books, 
we  knew  we  had  to  get  started  on  some  new 
ones.  Test  sooree  were  coming  back  show- 
ing that  kids  couldnt  even  add  a  grocery 
bill,  and  parent*  were  nearlng  the  end  of 
their  strings." 

So  in  Its  new  math  texts  Sllver-Burdette 
has  let  splashy  colors  and  cartoon  cbaracten 
replace  all  those  heavy  words  In  matb  text- 
books. 

I  suppose  we've  been  Influenced  by  Ses- 
ame Street  a  great  deal."  Jenkln  said. 

"We  haven't  swung  back  to  the  old  system 
entirely,  but  we  are  doubling  back  so  the 
kids  will  get  an  emphasis  on  the  basic  skills. 
Drill  Is  not  a  dirty  word  any  more.  Diiring 
the  heydey  of  new  math  you  could  hardly 
find  a  teacher  who  would  even  say  the  word 
drUl;   It  waa  reaUy  Uboo." 

Dick  Monnard,  math  editor  for  Addiaon- 
Wealey,  echoed  mo«t  of  Jenkln's  obeerva- 
tlons,  adding  that  hU  company,  too.  Is  Junk- 
ing the  complicated  vocabulary  of  new  math. 
"It's  the  old  accountability  game,"  Mon- 
nard said.  '•In  1963,  we  had  elghtb-gradere 
testing  at  8.8  on  math  problems:  10  years 
later  new  math  had  eighth-graders  testing  at 
7.8.  Something  had  to  change,  so  we're  zero- 
ing back  In  on  basic  skills.  Of  oourae,  well 
still  teach  for  understanding  like  we  did  In 
new  math,  but  we  wont  go  overboard  tbu 
time" 

Houghton-MlflHn's  school  editor.  Richard 
Smith,  was  not  so  critical  of  the  new  math. 
Hte  company,  he  said,  has  continually  maln- 
'•in«<l  »  careful  balance  between  the  old  and 
new  math  programs  and  therefore  is  not 
radlcaliy  changing  Its  elementary  texts. 

'I  don't  think  we  ever  made  any  serious 
mistakes  about  new  math."  Smith  said. 
"We've  never  neglected  the  drilling  and  have 
always  had  Just  the  right  balance  between 
oompuutlonal  skills  and  sound  pedagogy," 


ASININE  SQUAJJJiLii  BETWEEN  CON- 
GRESS AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IS   DANGEROUS   TO    THE   NATION 

HON.  DALE  .MILFORD 

OF   TKXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Thursday.  November  29.  1973 

Mr.    MILPORD     Mr    Speaker,    since 
coming  to  this  Congress,  only  a  few  short 
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months  ago,  I  have  addressed  this  body 
several  times  In  an  effort  to  point  out 
the  dangers  to  the  Nation  of  the  asinine 
squabble  that  Is  going  on  between  the 
administration  and  the  Congress. 

Once  again  I  would  lUce  to  address 
myself  to  this  problem,  while  at  the 
same  time,  displaying  visible  evidence  to 
prove  my  point. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Pat  Moran,  fuel  allocation  officer 
for  the  State  of  Arkansas:  that  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Rogers  C  B. 
Morton.  Secretary  of  Interior.  In  the 
RecoRD  after  my  remarks. 

This  letter  speaks  for  Itself.  It  also  ver>' 
eloquently  speaks  to  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  to  every  ofHcer  In  the  ad- 
ministration. I  strongly  urge  everyone  to 
stop  and  consider  what  you  are  doing  to 
this  Nation 

ARKANSAS  PUBLJC  SXXVICX  COMMISBIOK, 

Little  Rock,  Ark  .  November  19, 1973. 
Hon  RocKsa  C  B  Moarow. 
Secretary    of    Interior.    Department    of    the 
Interior.   Wathtn^on,  D  C. 
DBAS    Ma     Swr«rr*i»T:     During    the    past 
month  I  have  attended  approximately  three 
brleHngs  at   the   invitation   of   your  agency, 
or  the  Energy  Policy  Oflloe.  which  were  sup- 
posedly designed  to  bring  appropriate  state 
officials  up  to  date  on  the  worklnars  of  the 
newly  formed  "middle  dlstUlate  fuels  alloca- 
tion program"  formulated  and  announced  by 
the  Energy  Policy  Office  for  Implementation 
by    the    Department    of    Interior,    effective 
November  1,  1973 

My  knowledge  of  the  "middle  distillate 
allocation  program"  was.  and  stUl  is.  what 
I  have  gleaned  from  a  careful  reading  and 
re-readmg  of  the  program  as  it  was  printed 
m  the  federal  register  when  it  was  first 
announced.  Much  of  the  publicity  sur- 
roundmg  the  initiation  of  this  program  em- 
phaslaed  that  the  Individual  state  govern- 
ments were  expected  to  play  an  important 
role  In  carrying  out  Its  day  to  day  operation. 
In  an  effort  to  learn  in  more  detail  how  the 
State  of  Arkansas  could  do  Its  part  during  the 
current  energy  shortage.  I  have  attended 
these  briefing  sessions  of  your  department, 
ail  to  no  avaU;  the  speakers  are  not  sure  of 
anything  when  questioned  by  the  various 
state  officials  in  attendance. 

However,  the  particular  briefing  which 
takes  the  cake,  so  to  speak  was  the  one  In 
Dallas,  Texas  last  Friday  morning.  Novem- 
ber 16  ThU  meeting,  to  which  each  Gover- 
nor m  this  region  was  asked  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative, was  addre— ed  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Whltaker  In  your  absence  Secretary 
WhiUker  delivered  an  absolutely  ridiculous 
speech  (although  it  was  merclfuUy  short) 
In  which  he  sought  to  convince  the  audience 
that  President  Nixon  had  seen  the  present 
fuel  shortage  coming  for  years  and  that  It 
was  the  Congress  who  was  at  fault  for  faUure 
to  act 

Secretary  Morton,  most  of  the  people  In 
the  Dallas  audience  last  Friday  came  In  an 
effort  to  get  some  answers  about  the  day  to 
day  workings  and  administration  of  the  fuel 
allocation  program  being  sponsored  by  your 
department  What  they  received  was  a  thinly 
disguised  political  speech  which  no  one  ap- 
preciated In  the  current  stage  of  the  energy 
shortage  we  are  surely  past  playing  the  asi- 
nine game  wherein  one  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment blames  another  for  our  troubles 
(a  potat  very  aptly  made  by  Congressman 
MUford  of  Texas  at  the  Dallas  meeting  ) 

Whether  it  be  termed  "New  Federalism" 
or  otherwise,  the  states  are  ready  to  assume 
any  responaibUlty  given  them  In  the  present 
energy  situation  In  Arkansas.  Governor 
Bimipers  created  a  State  Energy  Office  one 
week  before  the  middle  distillate  program 
was  announced.  We  have  since  doubled  the 
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force  m  that  office  and  we  will  Increase  per- 
sonnel again  U  this  is  needed  In  order  t-j 
Insure  that  no  Arkansan  has  to  bear  more 
than  his  or  her  share  of  the  energy  shor*. 
age.  Our  State  En»>riry  Offlr-e  has  prttred  it.- 
own  forms  be^-ause  we  have  vet  to  r(»oe:  » 
any  forma  from  the  F»«dPral  Onvernme:.! 
These  aelf-generated  forms  have  been  sent 
to  the  appropriate  people  throughout  -.he 
fuel  distribution  chain  In  Arltaii.sas  and  the 
completed  versions  thereof  have  been  filed 
with  your  office  In  Washington  In  connec- 
tion with  theee  make-«hlft  forms  our  Attor- 
ney General  recently  Bled  a  petition  seeking 
State  wide  relief  from  our  agricultural  dlese! 
fuel  shortage  and  at  this  writing  It  appears 
that  our  prayer  for  relief  lias,  in  part,  been 
granted. 

The  point  I  make,  however.  Is  that  what 
relief  we  have  thus  far  received  ha.s  been  a:- 
most  wholly  a  result  of  a  herculean  ]r.\T.'. 
effort  by  our  entire  Congressional  dele^?aM^  n. 
the  Governors  Office,  and  the  State  Atur- 
ney  General  We  would  have  been  completely 
out  of  dleael  fuel  to  harvest  crops  10  days 
ago  If  we  were  depending  upon  a  citizens  re- 
quest to  make  its  way  through  local,  regional, 
and  national  levels  for  review  So,  please 
spare  us  any  more  Under  Secretary's  speeches 
about  how  much  the  present  administration 
Is  on  top  of  our  energy  problems.  I  don't 
believe  we  can  stand  It  (literally). 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pat  Moean, 
Fuel  Allocation  Officer,  State  of  Arkantas. 
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HARRIS  SURVEY  FINDS  CON- 
SUMERISM RISING 


HON    BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  November  29.  1973 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
true  test  of  any  economic  system  lies  not 
merely  in  determining  whether  It  is  effi- 
cient in  creating  Jobs  and  profits;  but  in 
establishing  whether  it  is  fair  to  those  it 
serves — the  consumer. 

Judging  by  the  latest  Harris  Survey. 
our  system  Is  rapidly  laslng  the  faith  and 
trust  of  consumers.  Over  1.500  families 
were  querrted  about  the  quality  of  prod- 
ucts on  the  market  today  and  fewer  than 
20  percent  .said  they  have  noticed  im- 
provement compared  to  10  years  ago 

This  is  a  shocking  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence In  American  business  and  industrj-. 

Harris  predicts  that  'a  large  number 
of  industries  will  be  in  the  consumers 
doghouse  until  product  and  service  qual- 
ity appreciably  improve." 

Consumerism  has  few  boundaries.  It 
encompasses  product  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness, fair  pricing,  honest  advertising, 
the  availability  of  meaningful  consumer 
Information  and  the  search  for  a  trul,v 
liveable  environment.  The  message  is 
clear — the  con.sumer  viewpoint  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  governmental  and 
business  decisionmaking,  and  consumer 
needs  and  interests  must  be  advanced. 

.And  so  we  see  housewives  protesting 
the  price  and  qukllty  of  food;  consumers 
demanding  repre»ntatlon  on  corpora- 
tion boards  of  directors;  lawsuits  against 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  suing  for 
protection  against  dangerous  children's 
toys  and  the  release  of  Government  prod- 
uct test  Information;  the  growth  of  local 
and  private  consumer  protection  ofHces, 


and  a  steady  flow  of  letters  to  Congress- 
men from  aggrieved  consumers. 

Consumer  activity  is  everywhere.  And 
although  the  consumer  is  flexing  his 
muscles.  It  is  still  a  fact  that  he  is  a 
second-class  citizen  in  the  marketplace. 
In  the  marketplace,  the  health  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  consumers  continue 
improtected. 

Why  is  this?  Why  is  it  that  with  the 
steady  flow  of  news  items  about  con- 
sumer injustices,  with  the  unending  flow 
of  mail  to  Oovemment  officials,  and  with 
tlie  Increasing  self -awareness  by  busi- 
ness of  the  need  to  deal  with  marketplace 
abuses,  that  more  has  not  been  accom- 
plished? Why  is  it  that  producers  and  re- 
tailers cannot  regulate  themselves?  That 
our  judicial  system  cannot  effectively 
handle  violations  of  consumers'  legal 
rights  and  that  government  is  so  ineffec- 
tive at  legislating  and  administering  so- 
lutions to  consumer  wrongs? 

Let  me  offer  some  possible  answers. 
Corporations  have  largely  failed  at  self- 
regulation  because  the  consumer  interest 
and  the  corporate  interest  are  often  in 
conflict,  and  the  public  interest  too  often 
gives  way  to  the  shareholders'  interest. 
The  courts  provide  an  imperfect  mech- 
anism for  redress  of  consumer  grievances 
because  consumer  injustices  generally 
results  in  dollar  losses  that  are  too  small 
to  litigate.  And,  Anally.  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  failed  to  prop- 
erly protect  consumers  because  the  gov- 
ernmental decisionmaking  process  is  too 
often  closed  to  the  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

There  are  bills  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress which  would,  if  enacted,  effectively 
deal  with  these  problems. 

The  first — class  action  legislation — 
provides  a  mechanism  whereb.v  the 
courts  would  be  able  to  resolve  the  dollar 
claims  of  consumers  agaln.st  the  manu- 
facturers of  imperfect  products  It  would 
open  up  the  courts  to  suits  by  cla.s.ses  of 
consumers  who  have  been  similarly  de- 
frauded or  injured,  without  each  individ- 
ual having  to  hire  an  attorney. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  consumer 
bill  pending  before  the  Congress — Ralph 
Nader  called  it  the  most  Important 
ever— Is  H.R.  14.  my  legislation  to  estab- 
lish an  Independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  at  the  Federal  level. 

This  Agency  will  represent  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  in  all  proceedings  before 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  would,  for  the  first  time,  give 
consumers    equal    clout    with    bu.siness 
when  Federal  decisions  are  made  affect- 
ing the  health  and  economic  well-being 
of  the  public. 
The  Lou  Harris  survey  report  follows: 
Consumerism  in  America :   Rising 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
Consumerism — doubts   about   the    quality 
of  products  people  buy — Is  growing  rapidly 
In  the  country.  Compared  to  f^o  years  ago. 
the    number   of   Americans    who    thlnlc    the 
quality  of  most  thmgs  they  buy  has  "grown 
worse,"  has  Jumped  from  35  to  53  per  cent. 

Recently,  a  cross  section  of  1,536  hoxise- 
holds  WM  asked  by  the  Harris  Sur\-ey :  "Com- 
pared to  10  years  ago,  would  you  say  the 
quality  of  most  products  you  buy  has  Im- 
proved, grown  worse,  or  stayed  about  the 
same?" 
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CONSUMER  OPINION  OF  PRODUCT  QUALITY 
|ln  percent] 


1973 


1S71 


Improved  

Grown  worse.. 
Stayed  same.. 
Not»ure 


19 
53 

24 
4 


37 

35 

25 

3 


The  deterioration  of  quality  Is  viewed  as 
taking  place  acroee  a  wide  band  of  products. 
The  public  believes  that  as  the  quality  of 
what  It  buys  has  grown  worse,  the  quality  of 
ilfe  in  the  country  has  also  gone  down. 
Coupled  with  worries  about  the  energy  ahort- 
affe  and  doubts  about  the  integrity  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Amerloan  people  feel  that  they 
have  a  full  plate  of  woee  these  days 

To  pinpoint  where  specific  slippage  Ln 
product  quality  has  taken  place  since  1971, 
the  Hams  Survey  aeked :  "SpeclflcfcUy,  com- 
pared to  10  years  a^o,  do  you  feel  the  quality 
of  (READ  LIST  I  has  improved,  grown  worse, 
or  stayed  the  same?" 

SPECIFIC  PRODUCT  ASSESSMENT 

II  n  percent] 


Im- 
proved 


Grown    Stayed 
worse      same 


Not 
sure 


Television  sets: 

1973 61 

1971 67 

Drugs  and  medicine: 

1973 52 

1971 66 

Automobile  lires: 

1973 49 

1971 50 

Packaged  toods: 

1973 44 

1971 SS 

Soap  and  detergents: 

1973 39 

1971 47 

Major  household  applian- 
ces:   * 

1973 39 

1971 54 

Small  appliances: 

1373 35 

1971 45 

Automobiles: 

1973 30 

1971 39 

Fresh  vegetablesand  meats: 

1973 26 

1971 38 

New  house  construction: 

1973 14 

1971 22 


15 
11 

9 

7 

18 
13 

18 
12 

12 
15 


28 
17 

28 
16 

46 

40 

27 
16 

60 
47 


17 
14 

27 
15 

20 
20 

31 
26 

40 
29 


25 
23 

29 
31 

17 

15 

43 
41 

15 
14 


7 
9 

12 
12 

13 
17 

7 
7 

9 
9 


7 
6 

4 

5 

11 

17 


Here  are  the  major  shifts  on  a  product-by- 
product basis: 

Television  sets,  still  benefiting  from  con- 
sumers who  are  buying  color  TV  for  the  first 
time,  finished  on  top  In  the  "improved" 
category,  a  view  held  by  61  per  cent  of  the 
public.  However,  even  more  saw  TV  sets  as 
improving  In  quality  a  lew  years  back. 

Packaged  foods  have  slipped  below  the  50 
per  cent  mark  on  "improvement,"  with  a 
falloff  of  11  p<-!r.t.s  FYe.sh  vegetables  and 
meats  have  also  dropped  12  pwlnts  In  the 
"better"  column  and  are  up  11  in  the  "worse" 
column. 

Automobiles  are  down  9  points  In  the  "bet- 
ter" category  and  are  up  6  in  the  "worse" 
column. 

Major  and  small  household  appliances  have 
both  lost  ground  heavily  in  product  quality 
reputation. 

The  biggest  slippage  of  all  was  found  in 
the  case  of  .-ew  home  construction,  where 
the  number  who  felt  home-bulldmg  quality 
had  "grown  worse  '  Jumped  from  47  to  60%. 
This  failure  of  confide:ice  ,n  quality  comes 
in  conjunction  with  an  expected  1974  slow- 
down In  new  housing  starts  In  the  country. 

These  results  show  that  not  only  Is  con- 
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sumerlam  very  much  alive  among  the  people 
In  1973.  but  that  a  large  rumber  of  indus- 
tries will  be  m  the  consumer's  doghouse, 
until  product  and  service  quality  app.'-eclably 
improve.  Addl:ig  i^  the  prao/em  is  wide- 
spread consumer  unhappl;-.ess  over  prices  Al- 
though people  are  optimistic  that  the  worst 
of  Inflation  might  be  over  r.exz  vear,  the 
fact  that  they  have  paid  rec-rd  p.';?es  for 
product*  they  feel  are  j?rowlng  worse  !:.  quiU- 
Ity  itist  compounds  the  national  fr-oiiratlon. 


HEARINOS  ON  BEEF  PRICING 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    CLiN  _jIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day urged  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  schedule  hearing.s  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  the  pricing  of  beef. 

The  price  of  choice  live  cattle  has 
dropped  in  3  month.s  nearly  30  percent, 
but  retail  prices  are  down  less  than  10 
percent. 

The  American  consumer  deserves  an 
explanation  and  so  does  the  farmer. 

In  mid-Aucust.  prices  for  choice  live 
cattle  at  the  Joliet.  m..  stockyards 
were  between  56  and  57  cents  per  pound. 
On  Monday  of  this  week,  choice  live 
cattle  were  bringing  40  to  41  cents  at 
Joliet,  a  reduction  of  28  percent,  accord- 
ing to  an  agricultural  economist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

During  August  the  farmer  received 
some  of  the  highest  prices  ever  for  cattle. 
Wholesale  choice  beef  in  Chicago  was 
70  cent^.  By  Monday  it  had  fallen  to  63 
cents,  a  decline  of  slightly  less  than  10 
percent.  Tl:e  high  August  prices  also 
made  their  way  to  the  supermarket  meat 
counter,  but  the  recent  price  decline  ex- 
perienced by  the  farmers  has  not  been 
passed  on  to  consiimers. 

A  Champaign.  111.,  newspaper  has  been 
compiUng  monthly  market  basket  totals 
for  5  months,  including  prices  for  six 
retail  meat  selections.  Five  of  these 
reached  their  peak  during  August  and 
September.  While  farm  cattle  receipts 
have  recorded  a  decline  of  over  30  per- 
cent, only  four  of  the  selections  declined 
in  price,  and  by  an  average  of  only  9  5 
percent. 

Before  the  price  ceiling  wa^  removed 
from  beef  on  September  10.  farmers 
started  withholding  cattle  from  market 
in  anticipation  of  a  price  jump.  As  a 
result,  less  beef  than  usual  came  to 
market  aiid  demanded  a  premium  price. 
When  the  ceilmg  was  lifted,  the  antic- 
ipated price  rise  did  not  occur,  however. 
Instead,  farmers  flooded  the  market  with 
over-finished  cattle  some  weigliing  more 
than  1,300  pounds.  Prices  declined  Since 
that  time,  live  cattle  prices  have  con- 
tinued down,  but  retail  prices  have  yet 
to  fully  reflect  this  fact. 

In  August,  housewives  put  the  full 
blame  for  high  prices  on  the  farmer. 
They  have  had  little  relief  now,  and  un- 
less they  follow  the  USDA  Livestock 
Market  News,  most  undoubiedJy  believe 
that  the  farmer  is  still  making  a 
"killing." 
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Beef  prices  have  declined  sharply  on 
the  hoof,  but  at  the  counter,  little 
evidence  of  this  fact  exists.  On  a  news- 
cast last  night,  one  supermarket  owner 
said  that  he  had  not  reduced  his  meat 
prices  yet  because  he  had  to  make  up 
profits  lost  when  he  paid  black  market 
prices  to  get  beef  during  the  meat 
shortage.  Such  statements  raise  legal 
questions  which  the  committee  should 
investigate  Clearly  there  is  a  need  to 
Investigate  the  pricing  of  beet. 


FEDERAL  POOD.  DRUO.  AND 
COSMETIC  ACT 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  ttxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  late  October,  the  Public  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce held  hearings  on  the  many  iden- 
tical and  similar  bills  pending  which  con- 
cern vitamins  and  food  supplements.  The 
bills  would  insert  in  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  a  definition  of 
••food  supplement'  as  "food  for  special 
dietary  uses."  The  definition  of  the  term 

"drug."  which  now  mcludes  "articles 

other  than  food— Intended  to  affect  the 
structure  or  any  function  of  the  body  '• 
would  be  amended  to  peclflcally  exclude 
•'food  supplements."  The  bill  would  also 
Insert  in  the  act  a  new  section  providing 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not.  in  admin- 
istering the  act.  "limit  the  potency,  num- 
ber comblnaUon.  amount,  or  variety  of 
any  synthetic  or  natural  vitamin,  min- 
eral, susbtance.  or  ingredient  of  any  food 
supplement  unless  such  article  Is  mtrln- 
sically  injurious  to  health  in  the  recom- 
mended dosage."  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion further  provides  that  the  Secretary 
'•shall  not  require  a  warnmg  label  oc 
any  food  supplement  unless  It  is  in- 
trinsically injurious  to  health  in  the  rec- 
ommended dosage.  ■ 

My  statement  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee follows: 

TESTIMONY  OF  Thb  Honorabu:  OhlH  E 
TEACUK.  M.C.  BeTOM  Tttt  COMttTTTEZ  ON 
I.VTERSTArZ     AND     FOREIGN     COMMtaCK.     U  S 

House  or  Ru>BxaxNT*nvis  Octobes  29.  1973 

Mr  Chairman  and  memtwrs  of  the  commu- 
te*. I  want  to  thank  you  for  permitting  me 
to  present  to  this  committee  some  of  my 
thoughts  concerning  the  bill  HJl.  643  and 
all  similar  bills  on  food  supplement* 

Firstly,  however.  I  wish  to  Identify  myself 
My  name  Is  OUn  E  Teague.  and  I  represent 
the  Slith  Congreaslonal  District  of  Texas 
I  have  served  in  the  Congress  for  some  27 
years,  and  my  interest  in  this  legislation 
stems  from  a  vast  amount  of  communication 
I  have  had  with  my  constituents  who  believe 
they  are  benefiting  from  vitamin  and  mineral 
supplements  In  various  potencies.  I  have 
beard  from  small  businessmen  who  sell  these 
products  and.  In  fact,  from  women  who  won- 
der If  the  PDA  is  trying  to  bar  the  use  of  car- 
rot Juice  Mr.  Clinton  MUler  of  the  National 
Health  Federation  has  been  In  touch  with 
me  on  this  matter  and  has  presented  the 
viewpoint  of  his  federation  memberahtp. 

Oovernment  has  the  heavy  burden  of  Justi- 
fication when  It  acts  to  limit  the  rights  of 
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Individuals  to  make  personal  choices  that  do 
not  affect  or  injure  others.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  spent  a  culmina- 
tion of  over  ten  years  of  work  by  many  of 
the  most  respected  scientists  and  professional 
organizations  in  the  country  on  the  regula- 
tions which  have  elicited  thU  controversy. 
I  certainly  am  not  a  chemist,  a  physician,  or 
a  scientist,  I  do  not  believe  the  PDA  regula- 
tions should  be  permitted  to  take  effect  un- 
tu  a  great  many  of  the  fundamental  quee- 
tlona  are  answered  I  am  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  comnxlttee  for  assuming  respon- 
slbUlty  to  fully  explore  the  facts  and  raml- 
flcauons  of  HJt.  643.  This  action  will  essen- 
tially cause  an  examination  of  other  poUclea 
as  well. 

We  must  look  at  our  concepU  of  adequate 
nutriaon,  at  how  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  these  concepU.  and  the  role  at 
this  particular  time  that  avallabUlty  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  m  certain  potencies 
play  In  the  nutrition  of  American  dtliens. 
Ther»  Is  much  confusion  in  the  market- 
place over  nutrlUon.  There  Is  also  much  con- 
fusion in  the  scientific  community  and  the 
government.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  and  must  be 
solved  by  continued  extensive  research  and 
information  rather  than  acUon  at  this  time 
In  a  matter  which  could  potentlaUy  do  more 
harm  than  the  good  It  is  Intended  to  do. 

Science  has  determined   that  the  human 
body  makes  some  vitamins  Itself  but  often 
in    amounts    too    small    to    meet    Its    needs. 
Man  Is  dependent  on  obtaining  some  vita- 
mins  from    food.    and.    when   clrcumsUnces 
prevent    maintenance    of    a    balanced    diet, 
vitamin  deficiencies  result  and  can  lead  to 
diseases  or  debilities.  So  many  factors  have 
their  effects  on  nutrition  that  not  only  the 
poor  and  aged  but  even  the  affluent  Ameri- 
can Is  radlcaUy  In  need  of  a  diet  change 
With  the  Increasing  concern  that  faulty  nu- 
trition lies  at  the  root  of  most  major  disease 
syndromes  to  one  degree  or  another  there  Is 
also  concern  for  a  new  standard  of  optimum 
nutrition    Each  person's  metaboUc  m^chUi- 
ery   is   as   Individual    to   him   as   his   flnger- 
pnnts   Each  of  us  requires  somewhat  differ- 
ent amounu  of  the  same  nutrients  In  order 
to  enjoy  the  best  possible  state  of  health  for 
the   longest   possible   period   of   time.   Since 
most  vitamins  and  other  mlcronutrients  are 
both   harmless  and   absolutely  necessary   to 
life,  it  seems  that  regular  supplementation 
of    the   diet   is   an    act   of   simple   prudence 
which  an  informed  government  and  an  In- 
formed   medical    establishment    would    en- 
courage. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  we  can  con- 
clude that  vitamins  are  Important  to  health. 
Surveys  and  studies  by  various  private  and 
government  authorities  have  shown  varying 
conclusions  to  support  this;  however,  no  one 
is  challenging  this  point.  I  believe  that  we 
are  challenging  the  prudence  of  FDA  regula- 
tions at  this  time  to  curb  the  potencies  of 
certain  vitamins  and  minerals  --hen,  per- 
haps, this  Issue  should  desene  mc  In-depth 
attention.  We  have  so  many  things  to  con- 
sider aside  from  the  scientific  aspects  of  this 
issue  For  example,  what  about  thU  nation's 
elderly  people?  At  least  20  million  Ameri- 
cans are  over  65.  and  scientists  report  that 
vast  numbers  of  them  are  suffering  from 
mental  and  physical  sicknesses  that  simple 
nutritional  solutions  might  cure  It  Is  for 
people  such  as  these  that  force  us  to  use 
careful  Judgment  before  Imposing  regula- 
tions on  nutritional  supplements.  As  we  all 
know,  the  cost  of  properly  feeding  our  fam- 
ilies Is  rising  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Vitamins 
and  other  such  Items  could  provide  us  with 
a  more  inexpensive  way  of  obtaining  needed 
nutrients. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
permitting  me  to  express  my  views  on  this 
subject,  and  I  urge  yovir  serious  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  legislation  before  you 
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Mr  DICK5S  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  release  of  "PAO 
News,"  by  the  liaison  ofSce  for  North 
America  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  release  Is  for 
the  use  of  the  Information  media  and 
Is  not  an  oflBclal  record. 

An  international  mission — composed 
of  representatives  from  the  United 
States.  France,  and  European  Economic 
Community.  Canada,  the  'World  Bank 
the  world  food  program,  FAO,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Permanent  Interstate  Com- 
mittee of  the  Six  Sahellan  Countries- 
has  recently  returned  from  an  on-the- 
scene  survey  In  the  six  affected  coun- 
tries. The  international  mission  esti- 
mated that  food  needs  In  the  drought 
area  are  up  to  662,000  tons  through  Sep- 
tember 1974.  Further,  the  international 
mission  found  that  nutritional  levels  of 
substantial  portions  of  the  population 
were  "poor  and  often  bad."  It  Ls  urgent 
that  we  realize  that  although  about  one- 
third  of  the  662,000  tons  of  food  needed 
l5  "In  the  pipeline"  that  the  deficit 
which  Is  left  is  about  400.000  tons.  The 
text  of  the  release  follows: 

Sahklian  Zonx  Food  Aid  Nskds  at  662,000 
Tons  Thkocch  Skftsicbeb  1974 
Washinoton.  November  5.— An  Interna- 
tional mission  that  recentlv  returned  from 
the  Sahellan  Zone  of  West  Africa  found 
nutritional  levels  of  substantial  portions  of 
the  population  "poor  and  often  bad"  and 
estimated  food  aid  needs  of  the  drought-hit 
region  at  up  to  662.000  tons  through  Septem- 
ber 1974.  Undernourishment  among  nomads 
was  described  as  "sometimes  alarming." 

The  mission,  composed  of  representatives 
of  donor  countries  and  organizations,  made 
on-the-scene  surveys  In  Upper  Volta.  Mall. 
Mauritania.  Niger.  Senegal  and  Chad  from 
September  24  to  October  15.  HlphllKhts  of 
the  mission's  report  were  released  by  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (FAO) .  The  entire  report  will 
be  on  the  agenda  of  the  biennial  FAO  Con- 
ference which  meets  In  Rome  Novem- 
ber 10-29. 

About  one- third  of  the  662,000  tons  of  food 
needed  Is  "In  the  pipeline",  leaving  a  deficit 
that  could  range  from  a  minimum  of  360  000 
tons  or  go  as  high  as  426,000  tons  In  addi- 
tion to  the  food  aid  grants  deemed  necessary. 
the  mission  estimated  that  another  144.000 
tons  should  be  made  avaUable  on  special 
terms  for  sale  to  people  In  urban  areas,  af- 
fected only  indirectly  by  the  drought  but  un- 
able to  afford  to  buy  food  at  current  record - 
high  prices.  Donors  should  make  allocations 
for  the  October  1973-September  1974  period 
on  an  urgent  basis,  the  report  stat*^.  and 
aid  should  Include  food  products,  animal 
feed,  seeds,  means  of  transport  and  storage, 
medicine  and  financial  assistance. 

While  rainfall  during  the  summer  growing 
season  gave  hope  of  a  slight  Improvement  In 
crops  as  compared  to  the  meager  harvests  of 
the  recent  past,  the  mission  reported,  "local 
production  will  not  cover  food  needs,"  al- 
though the  magnitude  of  requirements  varies 
from  country  to  country  In  addlUon  to  con- 
ventional food  aid.  the  mission  recommended 
esubllshment  of  a  supplementary  allocaUon 


of  60.000  tons  of  food  for  "floating  popula- 
tions" which  cross  borders  when  driven  from 
their  homelands  by  famine  conditions. 

Most  of  the  countries  visited  by  the  mission 
asked  for  an  allocation  of  graliis'to  constitute 
•  security  stocks",  which  could  also  be  used 
to  stabilize  prices  of  grains.  The  mission  felt 
that  the  662.000  ton  aid  figure  would  cover 
these  needs  provided  supplies  reach  their 
destinations  on  time  and  soui.d  local  distri- 
bution arrangements  are  made  But  in  the 
event  of  new  deficits  in  the  1974  harvest,  the 
mission  saw  a  need  for  242,600  tons  in  secu- 
rity stocks  "to  assure  continuation  of  aid 
after  October  1974." 

The  desire  of  th*  six  countries  for  financial 
and  technical  aid  for  a  seeds  program  wa." 
supported  by  the  mission — to  avoid  a  last 
minute  appeal  for  Importation  of  seeds  at 
high  cost  and  sometimes  In  varieties  not 
adaptable  to  local  conditions.  FAO.  with 
financial  assistance  from  Oxfam  of  Canada, 
has  set  up  a  course  In  acquisition  and  man- 
agement of  grain  seed  supplies,  to  be  given  In 
Dakar  from  November  4-17  for  agricultural 
ofllclalB  of  the  six  countries. 

The  mission  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  revolving  stock  of  seed  supplies 
totalling  more  than  36.000  tons,  chiefly  of 
sorghum,  rice  and  groundnuts  (peanuts). 
The  report  deals  extensively  with  the  region's 
logistics  problems,  which  are  termed  "com- 
plex and  difficult."  Only  two  of  the  countries. 
Senegal  and  Mauritania,  have  sea  pwrts.  The 
other  four  are  landlocked. 

Pood  stocks  should  be  set  up  In  remote 
areas  before  the  rains  set  in  next  year,  making 
many  roads  impassable,  the  mission  stated. 
Of  the  662.000  tons  for  total  food  aid,  165.200 
tons  should  be  earmarked  for  stockpiling  at 
points  of  dlfllcult  access. 

The  mission  recognized  "the  essential  role 
played  by  the  PAO  office  for  the  Sahellan 
relief  operations.  OSRO,  and  attaches  great 
Importance  to  the  logistic  support  which  it 
furnished  to  emergency  operations  during 
last  summer's  disaster  period.  The  mission 
stressed  "the  necessity  of  continuing  this 
logistic  coordination"  during  the  1973-74 
emergency  period  covered  by  its  report. 

Among  measures  designed  to  increase  food 
production,  the  mission  advocated  financial 
Incentives  for  grain  farmers;  "The  mission 
recommends  that  the  governments  consider 
the  possibility  of  adopting  for  cereal  grains 
the  same  conditions  covering  industrial  crops, 
guaranteeing  a  minimum  price  and  assuring 
an  outlet  for  salable  surpluses." 

This  was  seen  by  the  mission  as  a  first  step 
toward  lifting  the  rural  economy  out  of  the 
bare  subsistence  level,  resulting  in  a  better 
distribution  of  revenues  between  the  urban 
areas  and  the  rural  areas. 

The  mission  was  comfxjsed  of  members  of 
the  Permanent  Interstate  Committee  of  the 
six  Sahellan  countries  plus  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Prance,  the  Eurojjean  Eco- 
nomic Community,  Canada,  the  Internationa] 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  World  Food  Proeramme  and  PAO, 


WRIGHT  PATMAN,  THE  DEAN  OF 
CAPITOL  HILL 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Wright  Patman.  the  Dean  of  Capitol 
Hn.L 

(By  Craig  Hines) 
Washington. — Dawn's    early    light    breaks 
Into  a  brilliant  fall  day  in  the  Federal  City. 
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Wright  Patman  steps  smartly  mto  a  brisk 
gait  that  In  two  and  one-half  mile*  and 
an  hour  win  deliver  htm  to  his  office  to  begin 
his  16,934th  day  as  a  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  the  Plrsi  District  of  Te-xas.  It's 
a  walk  that  mixes  past  and  present  for  Pat- 
man. 80.  the  senior  member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  the  dean  of  the 
House,  as  they  say  on  Capitol  HUl;  the  dean 
of  the  Congress,  as  Patman  corrects  the 
phrase.  The  senior  senator  Us  Republican 
George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont  He  came  to 
Washington  in  1941.  Patman  had  alreadv 
served  12  years  in  the  House  by  then  Pat- 
man lives  In  the  popular  and  more  fashlon- 
able-by-the-day  section  known  as  Foggy  Bot- 
tom, a  one-time  Tenderloin  district  that 
now  houses  the  State  Department.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and,  of 
course,  Watergate  (Patn-.an  almost  bought 
a  condominium  apartment  in  the  Water- 
gate complex  but  detected  "bad  construc- 
tion" and  settled  for  a  top-floor  suite  in 
nearby  Columbia  Plaza.)  Patman  takes  oS 
down  Virginia  Ave.  Flags  of  many  nations 
are  being  hoisted  as  he  passes  the  curvmg 
modernistic  headquarters  of  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

A  car  passes.  Honks.  The  driver  waves.  It's 
Mrs.  Patman  headed  for  a  meeting. 

Cordons  of  dump  trucks,  bound  for  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  nearby  construction  sites, 
rumble  past  Patman's  morning  route. 

He  passes  the  State  Department  and  steps 
onto  the  sidewalk  by  the  new  offices  being 
built  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Facing  the  sj-mbol  of  an  Institution  he 
has  fought  for  years,  Patman  points  out 
what  he  suspects  is  to  be  a  tennis  court  for 
Fed  biggies. 

"Ever  see  such  big  steel  beams  in  a  building 
this  size?"  he  asks.  Cost?  "Too  durn  much." 
Patman  has  fought  for  years  to  have  a 
congressional  audit  of  the  Fed — as  the  board 
Is  known — and  to  have  its  operating  fund 
appropriated  by  Congress.  His  efforts  have 
always  failed. 

"Members  of  Congress  are  told  when  they 
come  here  by  lobbyists  for  the  banks — (his 
voice  drops  to  a  confidential-style  whisper)  — 
'Don't  be  fighting  the  banks.  Don't  be  fight- 
ing high  Interest.  Don't  be  figluiag  monetary 
affairs.  See,  that's  up  to  the  Federal  Reserve,' 
"Most  of  the  members  have  been  brain- 
washed to  believe  that." 

Patman  has  been  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for  10 
years  and  has  always  faced  trouble  from  some 
of  his  committee  members  when  he  tried 
to  push  his  ideas  on  low  interest  and  easy 
credit. 

"Bankers  are  generously  represented  on 
the  committee,"  Patman  says  with  a  touch 
of  understatement. 

Dodging  bicycles  at  19th  St.  Patman  pushes 
on  as  the  sun  begins  to  pour  across  the 
Washington  Monument  grounds. 

It's  about  60  degrees.  Pitman  wears  a 
grey  beaver  hat  and  a  medivun-weight  over- 
coat atop  a  blue  pin-strlf>ed  suit,  blue  pat- 
terned shirt  and  blue  tie. 

He  reaches  the  southeast  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Constitution,  site  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art.  Old-timers  call  it  the  Mellon  Gallery 
after  the  multimillionaire  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon— archest  of  the  several  foes  Patman  has 
taken  on  in  his  44  years  In  'Washington. 

On  Jan.  6,  1932,  at  the  opening  of  House 
business.  Patman  rose,  was  recognized  by 
the  speaker,  and  said: 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  con- 
stitutional privilege.  On  my  own  responsi- 
bility as  a  member  of  this  Hotise,  I  impeach 
Andrew  William  Mellon,  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors." 

Patman  launched  into  a  bill  of  particulars 
he  had  drafted  against  the  fabulously 
wealthy  Pittsburgh  financier  who  had  been  at 
Treasury  since  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Warren  G.  Harding. 
"Republicans    began    to    scream    to    high 
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heaven,"  Patman  recalls,  but  the  speaker 
permitted  him  to  continue  for  the  prescribed 
hour  of  debate,  then  the  impeachment  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee 

Patman  held  the  floor  of  the  committee 
hearmgs  for  two  weeks,  sitting  alone  on  his 
side  of  the  table  facing  a  dozen  MeUon 
attorneys. 

Overhead  planes  roar  toward  a  landing  at 
National  Airport  across  the  Potomac  Ri\er 
in  Virginia.  Patman  had  returned  there  by 
private  Jet  from  a  speech  in  Florida  the  day 
before.  It  took  one  hotir  and  49  minutes  TTie 
first  time  Patman  came  to  Washington  in 
1929  It  took  four  days  m  a  Bulck  from 
Texarkana. 

"Most   of  It  was  detours,     Patman  recalls 

When  Patman  finished  his  case,  the  chair- 
man called  a  recess — and  before  the  day  was 
out  Mellon  quit  Treasury  and  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  appointed  him  ambassador  to 
England. 

"I  got  telegrams  from  London,  saying  if 
you're  going  to  send  us  a  Mellon,  don't  send 
us  a  rotten  Mellon."  Patman  savs.  "They  were 
Just  giving  him  hell.  They  knew  who  he  was  " 

MeUon  wasn't  Peatman's  first  fight  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  or  his  longest.  The  first  dav  he  en- 
tered the  House  he  Introduced  a  bill  to  pay 
off  Immediately  the  adjusted  pay  certificates 
the  government  had  given  men  serving  in 
World  War  I— like  Patman  who  served  18 
months  In  the  Army,  part  of  the  time  as  a 
machine  gunner. 

The  legislation  involved  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion to  3  5  million  veterans.  Many  in  govern- 
ment argued  It  was  Inflationary,  Including 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — over  whose 
veto  the  bill  was  finally  passed  seven  years 
after  it  was  Introduced. 

"My  enemies  named  It  the  bonus  bill  for 
the  ptirpose  of  making  an  argument  that  It 
was  free  or  a  gift  or  something,  when  It 
wasn't,"  Patman  says. 

Patman  vividly  recalls  the  exact  details  of 
the  payment  plan  and  remembers  one  of  the 
little  tricks  used  to  gain  Its  adoption. 

He  published  a  book  containing  the  num- 
ber of  veterans  in  every  county  in  the  country 
and  how  much  money  they  would  be  paid. 

"Of  course,  that  was  enough  to  excite  the 
United  States,"  Patman  says.  They  thought, 
"We  need  that  money.  Let's  get  that  bill 
passed." 

After  Patman  passes  the  National  Gallery 
he  comes  in  fuU  view  of  the  Capitol,  his  pro- 
fessional home  for  almost  a  half  century. 

Patman  began  in  a  small  office  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Bldg.,  oldest 
of  the  three  now  housing  members  on  the 
south  side  of  Capitol  Hill  He  had  about  three 
or  fotir  staff  members.  Today  more  tlian  80  are 
at  his  disposal  because  of  his  committee 
chairmanships. 

Patman's  seniority  entitles  him  now  to  a 
Capitol  view  suite  in  the  newest  office  build- 
ing which  was  named  in  memory  of  House 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  whose  north  Texas 
district  was  next  to  Patman's.  The  Congress- 
man speaks  almost  reverently  of  the  late 
speaker. 

"He's  missed  more  here  now  than  any  other 
former  members  of  Congress,"  Patman  says. 
longing  for  leadership  "like  Mr.  Rayburn  pro-' 
vided  When  he  banged  that  gavel  it  meant 
something  and  they  d  respect  him," 

Patman  is  an  admitted  loner,  and  Raybtirn 
was  one  of  his  few  close  friends. 

That  wasn't  true  of  Patman's  relationship 
with  another  speaker  from  Texas,  John  Nance 
Garner  of  Uvalae,  who  was  Roosevelt's  vice- 
president  Jor  the  first  two  terms. 

Garner  was  "crabbed  and  overbearing," 
Patman  says  and  he  blames  Gamer  for  keep- 
ing him  off  the  Banking  Committee  for  his 
first  four  terms  In  the  House. 

"I  would  have  been  chairman  at  least  20 
years  before  if  I'd  been  put  on  It  In  the  be- 
ginning" says  Patman,  who  is  also  chairman 
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every  other  term  of  the  House-Senate  Joint 
Economic  Committee 

Another  measure  cf  Patman's  tenure  Is  the 
presidents  under  whom  he  has  served— seven 
of  them. 

He  was  elected  at  the  same  time  as  Herbert 
Hoover,  with  whom  he  had  no  personal  rela- 
tionship. Patman's  first  term  was  one  of  the 
only  two  since  he  has  been  In  the  House  when 
the  Democrats  were  not  In  control.  The  other 
was  the  first  two  years  under  Dwlght  D  El- 
senhower. 

Pitman  met  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt,  when 
he  was  still  governor  of  New  York,  by  going 
to  Hyde  Park  to  see  him  about  the  bonus 
bill — which  FDR  would  never  support. 

But  after  the  bonus  bill  was  enacted  over 
presidential  veto.  "It  was  all  sweetness  and 
light.  They  couldn't  do  enough  for  the  Rooae- 
velts  Everything  was  forgiven,  and  It  was 
happiness  from  then  on. 

His  relationship  with  Harry  3.  Truman 
was    "very  pleasant." 

He  was  more  of  a  popullst-mlnded  fellow 
\i)i.e  I  was." 

Patman  has  special  admiration  for  Tru- 
man because  "he  was  the  only  President  that 
weut  to  the  mat  with  the  Federal  Reserve"— 
convincing  Peds  open  market  committee  to 
keep  the  lid  on  loan  Interest  rates. 

"That  shows  one  President  had  a  confron- 
tation with  the  Federal  Reserve  and  came 
out  the  winner."  he  allows. 

Elsenhower  was  "a  nice  fellow."  Patman 
recalls.  Nobody  ever  claimed  he  was  too 
knowledgeable  on  governmental  affairs  or 
economic  questions.  But  he  was  a  good  man." 
Patman  campaigned  for  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  men  who 
convinced  Rayburn  to  back  down  from 
his  opposition  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Joining 
Kennedy's  ticket. 

Kennedy  made  a  1960  campaign  stop  In 
Texarkana,  a  town  that  straddles  the  Texas- 
Arkansas  line.  Police  estimated  the  crowd  at 
more  than  100.000. 

Patman  even  campaigned  last  year  for 
Democratic  nominee  Oeorge  S.  McOovern. 
whose  candidacy  was  spumed  by  many  old- 
time  Democrats. 

After  Kennedys  assassination.  Patman 
found  an  old  friend  In  the  White  House  D\ir- 
Ing  Patman's  four  years  (1921-26)  as  a  state 
representative,  his  seatmate  m  Austin  was 
Sam  Ealy  Johnson,  father  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, 

"When  Lyndon  was  elected  to  Congress. " 
Patman  savs — quoting  a  story  LBJ  often  told 
himself— 'his  father  took  him  down  to  put 
him  on  the  train  to  Washington. 

"And  he  told  him  this:  When  m  doubt 
how  to  vote,  vote  with  Wright  •  It  was  advice 
Johnson   took  only   sporadically. 

Pitman  remembers  Sam  Ealv  Johnson  as 
•a  cowboy-type  fellow  .  who  could  ride 
anything  on  the  ranch  that  had  hair  on  its 
back." 

The  elder  Johnson  also  joined  Patman  In 
opposing  the  restirgence  of  the  Ku  Eux 
Klan. 

Sam  Ealy  Johnsrtn.  Patman  also  recalls 
"was  a  fellow  with  the  people— like  some  of 
us   who  are  accused  of  being  populists  are. 

'You  don't  ever  see  any  populists  In  the 
penitentiary.  Lots  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans  But  you  don't  see  any  popultats." 

Patman  says  when  the  term  "populist"  Is 
hurled  his  way  with  something  lew  than 
kindness,  he  Just  says.  "Thanks  for  the  com- 
pllment  "  He  disdains,  however,  the  term 
'liberal.'   preferring   "progressive  " 

Patmai.  has  always  deferred  to  presidents 
on  foreign  policy,  and  he  supported  Richard 
M.  NUon's  war  policy  to  the  end. 

"Here  a  while  back,  he  (NUon)  had  what 
he  called  a  Peace  With  Honor  Day  down  at 
the  White  House,  and  I  said.  "Dick,  why  in 
the  devil  did  you  invite  nae  down  here  See 
all  these  Republicans  down  here?"  He  said. 
"WeU,  the  truth  la,  you  are  one  of  the  ones 
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who  voted  (with  the  President)  on  seven  of 
the  most  Important  l8s\ies  that  enabled  us  to 
have  peace  with  honor  '  " 

There's  a  world  of  difference,  however.  In 
Patman's  and  Nixon's  monetary  policies  And 
Patman  tried  to  launch  what  would  have 
been  the  first  Watergate  Investigation. 

His  attempt  was  blocked  when  his  commit- 
tee In  a  fiery  and  confused  session  refvised  to 
subpoena  witneaaea  who  would  not  appear 
voluntarily. 

Nixon's  father  owned  a  grocery  In  Whlttler. 
Calif.,  and  Patman  says  the  President  has 
said  the  Robinson -Patman  Act,  a  small  busi- 
ness protection  law  which  Patman  sponsored 
In  the  House,  was  often  discussed  by  the 
Nixon  family. 

The  populism  that  spawned  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  lapses  over  In  the  Patmans"  social 
life. 

""I  dont  mix  up  much  In  the  social  life." 
Patman  says  "There  are  too  many  parties 
and  receptions.  If  you  go  to  them,  you  dont 
have  time  to  do  your  work." 

He  Is  usually  In  bed  by  10  and  up  about 
5  30  to  read  the  papers  and  listen  to  the  early 
news  before  starting  to  work — walking  on  the 
pleasant  days  of  spring  and  faU.  driving  on 
the  colder  days  of  winter  and  In  the  summer 
heat. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs  Patman  usually  picks 
him  up  at  the  office  He  married  his  present 
wife.  Pauline,  in  1968  after  his  first  wife. 
Merle,  died  In  1967  Patman  and  the  present 
Mrs  Patman  dated  In  the  pre-World  War  I 
days  Then,  when  both  their  spouses  died, 
they  married. 

Of  the  Patman's  three  surviving  sons,  only 
the  youngest.  William.  Is  in  politics.  He  is  a 
state  senator  from  Oanado.  and  his  wife.  Car- 
rln.  Is  active  in  national  Democratic  politics. 
The  oldest  Patman  son.  Connor,  is  a  lawyer, 
as  Is  WUUam.  practicing  in  Texarkana.  Pat- 
man says  neither  of  his  lawyer-sons  takes  a 
case  Involving  the  federal  government  be- 
cause of  a  possible  conttlct  of  Interest. 

The  middle  son.  Harold.  Is  a  geologist  In 
Austin. 

The  heaviest  socializing  Patman  wUl  admit 
to  was  mUed  with  business  in  the  legendary 
"Board  of  Education""  meetings  held  almost 
at  the  end  of  every  day  Rayburn  was  speaker 
It's  where  Rayburn  brought  hand-picked 
young  men  like  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Carl 
Albert,  the  current  speaker,  and  taught  them 
the  ways  of  the  House.  His  teaching  boiled 
down  to:  "To  get  along,  go  along."  It"s  on 
that  advice  that  Patman  strayed  most  from 
Raybum"s  precepts. 

Patman's  career  has  not  always  concerned 
such  weighty  matters  as  were  discussed  at  the 
"Board."  Between  his  state  house  tenure  and 
Congress,  he  was  a  district  attorney  for  the 
area  around  Texarkana  He  fought  prostitu- 
tion and  praised  Prohibition. 

"Seems  like  everybody  we  d  catch — one  of 
those  highwaymen  or  one  of  the  post  office 
robbers  or  bank  robbers — would  wind  up  un- 
der some  whore's  bed,"  in  the  section  of  Tex- 
arkana known  as  the  Swamp  Poodle 

The  district  Judge  agreed  with  Patman's 
request  to  close  down  the  sin  strip  and  ap- 
proved Patman  packing  a  .38  Smith  &  Wes- 
son. 

"I  was  prepared  to  use  It."'  Patman  says 
But  the  need  never  aroee 

Patman"s  policies,  whether  about  proetltu- 
tlon  or  populism,  apparently  have  pleased  his 
constituents. 

Since  the  first  campaign  for  the  state 
house,  Patman  has  been  in  27  elections  and 
has  won  them  all— and  has  never  even  been 
forced  Into  a  runoff  Republicans  usually  by- 
pass the  opportunity  to  be  humiliated  by 
Patman 

Patmans  style  of  personal  campaigning  has 
changed  little  over  the  years  To  reach  all 
parts  of  his  district  by  television  ads  would 
be  a  costly  proposition  Involving  sutlons 
In  Dallas  and  Shreveport  as  well  as  Texar- 
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kana  But  Patman  has  not  overlooked  a  gim- 
mick or  two.  The  first  Congressional  race  was 
made  in  one  of  the  first  Pord  Model  A's  in 
the  area. 

"Everybody  was  looking  for  the  new  Pord 
and  I  got  more  people  to  come  see  the  Pord 
than  to  see  me.""  he  recalls. 

HU  campaign  strategy  was  simple:  "If  i 
saw  two  or  more  people  I  thought  were  voters. 
Id  stop  my  car  and  talk  to  them." 

Once  near  Weaver  In  Hopkins  County,  he 
saw  three  men  sitting  around  a  fire  beside  the 
road.  They  were  unimpressed. 

"My  name's  Wright  Patman,  and  I'm  run- 
ning for  Congress,"  he  told  them.  "'Haven't 
you  beard  about  it  aroixnd  liere?" 

"One  of  them  spit  on  the  fire  and  looked 
up.""  he  remembers,  "and  said.  'Yeah.  I've 
heard  'em  laughing  about  it."  '" 

They  must  not  have  laughed  very  hard. 
In  his  first  Democratic  primary  race  for  Con- 
gress Patman  carried  eight  of  the  11  counties 
in  the  district  and  defeated  an  Incumbent  of 
14  years. 

Win  Patman.  even  though  he's  80  keep 
running?  Probably,  he  says,  If  hU  health  Is 
aU  right. 

"I  feel  as  good  as  I  did  when  I  was  45,"  he 
says  "I'm  certainly  more  knowledgeable  and 
I  believe  more  Intelligent  and  I  certainly 
know  more  about  the  running  of  the  govern- 
ment than  I  ever  did." 

Political  observers  in  northeast  Texas  and 
beyond  find  It  hard  to  imagine  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Patman  could  not  be 
reelected. 

Part  of  Patman's  political  formula  Is  one 
of  the  most  thorough  programs  of  constitu- 
ent service  on  Capitol  Hill. 

About  three  years  after  coming  to  Con- 
gress. Patman  started  a  weekly  newsletter 
which  has  been  published  ever  since  and  Is 
carried  regularly  in  many  of  the  more  than 
50  newspapers  In  his  district. 

In  the  newsletter  he  gives  his  views  an 
national  Issues  and  offers  many  free  or  low- 
cost  government  publications. 

Some  people  get  things  they  don't  write 
for.  Annually  Patman  buys  (partly  from 
honorariums  which  all  go  for  the  purpose) 
and  malls  out  about  11.000  copies  of  Dale 
Carnegie's  "How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence 
People."  They  go  to  high  school  and  college 
graduates  and  other  students  In  the  district. 
He  also  sends  hundreds  of  baby  books  to 
new  parents  and  household  books  to  newly- 
weds.  And  he  tries  to  keep  track  of  golden 
anniversaries  and  other  personally  important 
events  among  his  constituents. 

All  of  this  done.  Patman  says,  so  "at  least 
they  can't  say  they  haven't  heard  of  me.  " 
WeU.  lots  of  people  have  heard  of  Wright 
Patman  for  a  long  time.  From  the  Plney 
Woods  of  east  Texas  to  the  board  rooms  of 
Wall  Street. 

At  the  financial  pulse  points  of  the  nation 
and  world,  his  reception  has  sometimes  been 
less  than  cordial. 

But  back  home,  where  It  counts  with  a 
politician,  they  apparently  have  liked  what 
they  heard. 
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ECONOMISTS       SEE       TEMPORARY 
CRUNCH.  LONG-RANGE  AFFLUENCE 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
offers  a  note  of  long  range  optimism  for 
the  American  economy.  It  notes  that 
economists  generally  see  a  future  of  con- 
tinued affluence,  although  spending 
hablta  may  change  direction  a  bit. 


The  major  reason  for  their  optimism 
is  that  they  expect  the  economy  to  con- 
tinue growing  faster  than  the  popula- 
tion. The  economLsts  also  note  a  growing 
participation  in  tiie  labor  force  by 
women.  By  last  year,  families  with  more 
than  one  worker  accounted  for  almost  55 
percent  of  the  families  headed  by  mar- 
ried men  in  the  labor  force,  compared 
with  45  percent  10  year.s  ago 

Economists  do  not  expect  this  percent- 
age to  stay  on  a  dramatic  climb — but 
they  do  not  expect  large  numbers  of 
women  to  leave  the  labor  force  either. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  article  In 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

Living  Wrru  Inflation — Economists  Bex 
Change  in  FtrrtniE  Spentinc.  No  Eiro  to 

AnXtTENCX 

Consumers  Cope  With  Spiral  In  Pood;  Buy 
Small  Cars.  Load  Them  With  Extras;  Shar- 
ing the  Swimming  Pool 

( By  Llndley  H.  Clark,  Jr.) 
As  Americans  struggle  with  Inflation  and 
energy  shortages,  many  are  finding  them- 
selves living  less  well.  Since  prices  seem  likely 
to  continue  climbing  rapidly  and  the  end  of 
the  energy  crisis  isn't  In  sight,  are  consumers 
facing  an  age  of  austerity? 

Most  economists  doubt  It.  "I  think  we  have 
a  temporary  aberration,  "  says  Prank  P.  Mur- 
phy, manager  of  the  economic-forecasting 
operation  for  General  Electric.  "We  still  be- 
lieve that  affluence  Is  going  to  be  the  theme 
of  the  consximer  sector  In  the  years  ahead." 
By  any  sort  of  relative  standard,  Americans 
even  now  aren't  doing  badly.  The  per-caplta 
gross  national  product  has  pushed  close  to 
$6  200,  still  far  and  away  the  highest  In  the 
world  Japan  and  West  Germany,  especially, 
have  been  narrowing  the  living  standard  gap 
In  recent  years,  but  both  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

Inflation,  moreover,  isn't  a  purely  U.S.  phe- 
nomenon. Over  the  past  half-dozen  years,  no 
major  nation  has  a  much  better  price  record 
than  the  U.S..  and  several — notably.  Japan — 
have  been  doing  much  worse. 

THE     PUSH     FOR     RESEARCH 

Companies  such  as  OE  obviously  are  deeply 
Interested  In  how  much  money  Americans 
have  and  will  have  and  particularly  In  how 
they  spend  It.  To  keep  tabs  on  the  consumer, 
they  have  been  leaning  harder  on  economic 
and  marketing  research. 

Roy  E.  Moor,  economist  for  A.  O.  Becker 
&  Co.  and  Immediate  past  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Business  Economists, 
figures  that  there  now  are  about  3.400  pro- 
fessional economists  working  for  banks,  con- 
sulting firms  and  directly  for  businesses. 
Since  1964  the  average  salary  of  association 
members  has  risen  from  $18,000  to  $30,000, 
an  Indication  of  the  Increasing  value  busi- 
ness puts  on  their  guidance. 

The  economists  who  focus  on  the  consumer 
know  that  be  is  a  hard  man  to  keep  up  with. 
As  prices  of  food  have  soared  this  year,  for 
instance.  It  would  be  easy  to  assume  that 
consumers  would  spend  more  on  It;  food, 
after  all.  Is  a  necessity. 

ActuaUy.  however,  consumers  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  1973  did  20%  of  their  spend- 
ing on  food  almost  exactly  the  same  per- 
centage as  In  1972,  "There  was,  of  course, 
something  of  a  buyers'  strike."  says  Jay 
Schmledeskamp.  who  directs  the  consumer- 
attitude  survey  for  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's Suney  Research  Center  and  has  many 
business  clients  "But  when  people  stop  buy- 
ing beef  and  eggs,  they  buy  something 
cheaper."  Food  Is  a  necessity  but.  at  least  In 
1973.  T-bone  steak  Is  something  of  a  luxury. 

SWEAR    WORDS    FBOM    CONSTTMERS 

Although  consumers  can  and  do  adjust  to 
changing    economic    situations,    they    don't 
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always  do  so  happily  Michigan's  latest  sur- 
vey, released  in  mid-October,  showed  a 
deepening  resentment  against  Inflation. 
"I've  never  read  Interviews  with  so  many 
swear  words  In  them,"  Mr.  Schmledeskamp 
says. 

The  Michigan  survey  Indicates  that  most 
consumers  are  looking  for  slower  business 
In  1974.  Most  economists  also  are  looking  for 
a  slg::Lflcant  slowdown  next  year,  and  a 
growing  number  think  that  the  energy 
shortage  could  mean  a  recession.  That  Is 
usually  defined  as  two  coii.secutive  quarters 
of  declining  gross  natloiial  product,  meas- 
ured lu  terms  of  1958  dollars.  Analysts  also 
look  for  Inflation  to  persist  with  a  shove 
from  the  energy  crisis;  a  majority,  In  fact, 
think  that  prices  will  rise  at  an  annual  rate 
of  4%  to  5%  for  at  least  the  next  five  years. 

Nonetheless,  the  business  economists 
think  that  consumers  will  find  ways  to 
cope — spending  less  on  new  houses,  cars  and 
some  other  items  next  year  but  expanding 
total  outlays  In  1974  and  on  into  the  future. 
"Consumers  may  have  some  trouble  in  the 
short  run  In  adjusting  to  Inflation."  says 
Paul  J.  Markowskl,  chief  economist  for  Lald- 
law-Coggeshall  Inc..  "but  Inflation  will  push 
up  their  Incomes  right  along  with  prices." 

SMALLER    AUTOS 

One  way  that  consumers  may  already  have 
been  adjusting  is  by  purchasing  smaller 
cars;  General  Motors  as  a  result.  Is  closing 
16  plants  for  a  week  In  December  to  cut  big- 
car  output.  The  trend  reflects  a  desire  for 
economy  not  only  In  Initial  prices  but  also 
In  fuel  consumption.  Auto  makers  already 
had  been  >  Iterlng  production  schedules  to 
meet  demand,  but  they  are  having  some 
trouble  keeping  up. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  auto  men  are 
convinced  that  consumers  aren't  going  all 
the  way  for  austerity.  M.  W.  Worden.  vice 
president-marketing  staff  of  GM,  recently 
commented  that  customers  aren't  really 
forsaking  comfort  and  convenience.  "In  the 
model  year  Just  ended."  he  said  "61%  of  all 
GM  Intermediate  or  smaller  cars  were 
equipped  with  air  conditioning.  38%  had 
vinyl  roofs  and  countless  numliers  had  the 
plushest  Interiors,  the  fanciest  trim  pack- 
ages we  offer  and  stereo  radios." 

A.  A.  Groppelli,  director  of  economics  and 
Investment  strategy  for  Cowen  &  Co.,  notes 
that  consumers  also  swung  to  smaller  cars 
around  1960  but  that  the  swing  didn't  last 
long.  By  the  mid-1960s  purchasers  were 
choosing  size  and  power  once  again.  This 
time  he  figures  the  swing  to  the  smaller 
models  win  be  longer-lasting. 

Economists  generally  expect  consumers  to 
buy  fewer  cars  of  any  kind  In  1974.  Mr. 
Worden  of  GM  thinks  that  total  passencer- 
car  sales.  Including  Imports,  "could  approach 
11  million  units"  In  the  1974  model  year, 
down  from  11.8  million  in  1973. 

Higher  prices  aren't  the  only  reason.  Con- 
sumers stocked  up  heavily  on  cars,  appli- 
ances and  houses  In  1972  and  1973,  and 
needs  aren't  so  great  any  longer.  With  con- 
sumers growing  increasingly  worried  about 
their  personal  economic  future,  purchases 
that  can  be  postponed  often  will  be. 

"The  current  pattern  of  change  In  at- 
titudes suggests  that  a  downturn  in  con- 
sumer spending  for  discretionary  items  will 
occur  in  the  first  half  of  1974."  the  University 
of  Michigan's  Survey  Research  Center  says. 
"The  magnitude  of  the  decline  In  sentiment 
suggests  that  the  downturn  could  be  sub- 
stantial." 

Robert  J.  Eggert.  staff  vice  president  of 
RCA,  thinks  that  spending  on  consumer  dur- 
ables— autos.  TV  sets,  appliances  and  other 
home  furnishings — will  rise  by  about  5%  In 
1974.  compared  with  a  15%  jump  In  1973. 
He  thinks  that  automobiles  will  more  than 
account  for  the  slowdown  in  growth,  with 
auto  spending  falling  by  4''  while  other 
durables  show  a  respectable   \l'~'r   rise. 

He  doubts  that  the  decline  in  housing  will 
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do  much  to  dent  appliance  and  TV  sales 
"There  Is  no  good  correlation  between  hous- 
ing and  appliances,"  he  says.  "Even  U  starts 
drop  to  1.6  million  t  compared  with  about 
2,1  million  this  year  i ,  some  i>eople  who  aren't 
building  homes  will  be  buying  TV  sets,  dish- 
washers and  other  items  to  upgrade  ibelr 
present  environment." 

MORE     MONET    TO    SPEND 

Economists  such  as  Mr  Eggert  have  to 
look  much  more  than  a  year  ahead  RCA  itself 
nursed  along  color  television  for  years  be- 
fore It  finally  u>ok  o?  At  the  moment,  the 
company  regards  cartridge  TV.  which  vrtll 
allow  a  set  owner  to  rent  or  buy  his  own 
taped  p.-oerams.  as  a  comparable  develop- 
ment for  the  future. 

The  major  reason  that  economists  see  a 
future  of  consumer  afHuence  Is  that  thev  ex- 
pect the  economy  to  continue  growing  faster 
than  the  population.  Population  growth  ap- 
pears to  be  slowing;  Mr  Eggert  figures  that 
the  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  the  next  five 
years  will  be  about  0  9%,  compared  with  1% 
In  the  past  five  years. 

The  economy  can  grow  faster  than  popula- 
tion, producing  more  to  distribute  to  each 
American,  because  of  mcreaslng  productivity 
and  a  growing  rate  of  participation  In  the 
labor  force. 

In  recent  years,  inflation,  women's  libera- 
tion and  other  factors  brought  growing  num- 
bers of  married  women  into  the  labor  force. 
As  a  result,  by  last  year  families  with  more 
than  one  worker  accounted  for  almost  56% 
of  all  the  families  headed  by  married  men  in 
the  labor  force,  compared  with  only  45% 
ten  years  earlier. 

Economists  don't  expect  the  percentage  of 
working  wives  to  grow  so  rapidly  In  the  fu- 
ture, but  neither  do  they  expect  large  num- 
bers of  women  to  leave  the  labor  force.  The 
slower  population  rise,  assuming  It  con- 
tinues, will  mean  smaller  families  units  And 
the  combination  cf  the  two,  Paul  Markowskl 
says,  will  mean  that  "families  will  .lave  more 
funds  for  discretionary  spending." 

A  whole  lot  more.  If  the  Conferer.ce  Board 
is  right  In  a  forecast  It  prepared  for  last 
year's  White  House  Conference  on  the  In- 
dustrial World  Ahead.  The  board  predicted 
that  the  average  American's  spending — in 
terms  of  current  dollars — will  nearly  double 
between  now  and  1990 

What  win  Americans  spyend  their  money 
on?  GE's  Mr.  Murphy  thinks  that  they  will  be 
buying  cars  that  are  compact  but  comfort- 
able and  well-equlppc-d.  The  cars,  he  figures, 
will  be  designed  for  fuel  economy  and  con- 
venient handling  on  short  trips.  Ten  years 
from  now,  he  expects  the  public  to  be  rely- 
ing much  more  on  mass  transit 

Both  environmental  pressures  and  the  en- 
ergy problems  make  such  a  future  likely,  and 
economists  doubt  that  either  the  pressures  or 
the  problems  will  disappear  very  soon. 
Michael  Evans,  president  of  Chase  Economet- 
ric Associates,  does  think  that  the  worst  of 
the  energy  shortage  will  be  over  by  1977  be- 
cause of  "widespread  exploration  and  devel- 
opment, spurred  by  higher  oil  prices," 

ENERGY    SHORTAGES 

MacKay-Shlelds  Economics,  which  did  an 
intensive  study  of  the  housing  outlook 
through  1980.  thinks  that  energy  shortages 
will  be  a  factor  there,  too  Both  the  short- 
ages and  consequent  cost  Increases  will  force 
more  attention  to  general  building  deslgrn 
and  will  Increase  the  use  of  insulation." 

■The  general  buUdlng  design  may  shock 
some  present-day  Americans  According  to 
MacKay-Shlelds.  rising  costs  will  dictate  a 
much  greater  use  of  mobile  homes  Yards  will 
be  smaller,  and  there  will  be  more  row 
houses  and  more  shared  facilities  such  as 
swimming  pools  and  play  areas 

As  with  cars  though,  comfort  and  con- 
venience won't  be  neglected  MacKay-Shlelds 
says:  "Consumers'  strong  desire  for  more 
convenience  and  less  maintenance,  both  In- 
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side  a&d  ouUWe  the  home,  will  significantly 
Increase  the  demand  for  more  and  more  so- 
phisticated household  operating  equipment 
and  product*  and  matenals  requiring  mini- 
mum care." 

As  a  family  move*  up  the  earnings  scale." 
the  Conference  Board  says,  "each  dollar  of 
additional  Income  Is  spent  differently — rela- 
tively less  goes  for  necessities,  more  be- 
comes available  for  other  things"  Among 
those  things  perhaps  will  be  RCAs  cartridge 
television  And  that  will  be  nothing  new.  The 
Census  Bureau  now  is  conducting  a  study  of 
what  Americans  currently  are  spending  their 
money  on.  with  an  eye  to  revising  the  "mar- 
ket basket"  that  is  used  to  compute  the 
Consumer  Price  Inde.x. 

The  last  time  the  basket  was  revised.  In 
1964.  100  Items  were  added.  Including  be- 
tween-meal  snacks,  room  air  conditioners, 
moving  expenses  and  golf  fees.  Thrown  out 
of  the  basket  were  such  Items  as  men's  pa- 
jamas and  sewing  machines 
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broadcast   media,  which   Is  neceaaary  if  the 
electronic  press  is  to  have  the  same  consti- 
tutional protection  as  the  printed  press 
Sincerely. 

BAEJKT  M    OoLOWATKa,  J«.. 

Member  of  Congress. 


QUOTAS  HAVE  NO  PL.'VCE  IN  BROAD- 
CAST LICENSE  RENEWAL  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON   BARRY  M.  GOLDW ATER.  JR. 

or  CAurosMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29.  1973 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
requiring  broadcasters  to  meet  certain 
national  standards,  or  quotas,  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  relicensing  process  before 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  wrong  and. 
therefore.  I  offer  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  rationale  for  opposing  a  na- 
tional standard: 

Dc.\a  CoLLKAcxTi: :  In  considering  criteria  to 
be  used  for  rellcenslng.  quotas  and  national 
standards  should  not  be  set.  Therefore.  I  call 
yoiu-  attention  to  the  following  argument 
supporting  this  view  together  with  an  at- 
tached memorandum. 

There  may  be  a  number  of  television 
broadcasters  who  would  welcome  the  short- 
range  beneficial  effects  of  having  clear  and 
certain  percentage  quotas  to  meet  In  order 
to  have  some  assurance  that  substantial  pro- 
gram performanfe  will  lead  to  license  re- 
newal is  essentia!  to  the  stabutty  of  the 
broadcast  industry.  But  acquiescence  In  a 
government  -Initiated  and  enforced  program 
quota  system  Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
such  stability. 

In  the  long  run.  the  certainty  afforded  by 
program  quotas  will  prove  to  be  Illusory  All 
broadcasters  will  meet  the  quotas  set  by  the 
FCC.  In  order  to  gain  protection  from  license 
renewal  ch.illenges  But  the  challenges  are 
bound  to  continue,  and  the  PCC  will  be 
forced  to  increase  continuously  the  percent- 
age quotas.  It  Will  be  drawn  inevitably  Into 
making  value  Judgments  on  the  content  of 
programing  making  up  the  quota  categories 
mtimately.  adoption  of  program  quotas  wUl 
lead  to  the  insulation  of  the  television  broad- 
caster from  the  local  viewers  he  is  licensed 
to  serve  He  wUl  be  primarily  responslbe  to 
the  government  agency  that  sets  the  program 
guidelines  necessary  to  achieve  renewal 
rather  than  being  responsive  to  local  needs 
and  interests. 

I  feel  that  an  amendment  Is  needed  to 
make  certain  that  the  PCC  does  not  consider 
national  criteria.  Such  an  amendment  would 
benefit  the  public  and  the  television  broad- 
casting industry.  It  would  help  maintain  the 
separation    between    government    and    the 


MxMoaANDUif     Expuajrmro     Wht     a     Quota 
Ststtm  Shouu)  Not  bs  Ikcludbj  in  Bboas- 
CAST  LicxNsx  RxmwAX.   Lecislation 
At   present,    the    PCC    may    lawfully   pass 
judgment  on  the  programing  proposals  and 
performance    of    broadcast    license    renewal 
applicants  to  ensure  that  the  "public  inter- 
est, convenience  and  necessity"  will  be  served 
by  a  grant  of  a  license    The  issue  that  is  of 
prime  concern  Is  the  criteria  the  PCC  properly 
may  use  to  evaluate  a  broadcasters  program 
performance — the  aspect  of  the  renewal  proc- 
ess which  has  led  to  the  expansion  of  govern- 
ment power  over  TV  programing. 

TBIXCASTxas"     VtnjirBKABILrrT     TO    COTIXKMXNT 
nfTLtTTNCS 

Television  broadcasting  showed  near  record 
profitability  for  1873.  eg.,  net  revenues  were 
»3  18  bUllon.  up  16.6%  from  the  prior  year. 
whUe  before  tax  profits  of  8662  3  mUllori 
represented  a  41.9%  increase  over  1971.  The 
mere  prospect  of  loemg  the  valuable  broad- 
cast privilege,  coupled  with  the  lesser,  but 
more  realistic  sanction  of  having  to  go 
'hrough  a  tedious  and  expensive  renewal 
hearing,  makes  the  broadcaster  vulnerable 
to  PCC  power  to  Infiuence  program  content 
by  means  of  the  license  renewal  criteria.  In 
recent  years,  the  risk  of  renewal  challenges 
has  become  much  more  real,  especially 
against  commercial  television  station's 
operating  on  VHP  channels  (i.e..  channels 
3-13).  since  groups  seeking  to  oust  the  In- 
cumbent and  take  over  a  station's  llcenw 
usually  file  applications  agamst  the  most 
profitable  stations.  Therefore,  these  stations 
are  often  the  mo«t  vulnerable  to  government 
Influence  on  their  programmg.  To  make  their 
applications  "challenge-proof  and  to  ensure 
license  renewal,  broadcasters  tend  to  present 
programing  that  the  PCC  has  Indicated  will 
serve  the  public  Interest 

Ironically,  the  increase  In  the  number  of 
competing  applications  has  served  to  make 
the  broadcasters  more  responsive  to  the  gov- 
ernment than  to  the  local  audience  or  Indi- 
vidual citizen.  This  has  been  encouraged  even 
more  since  the  PCC  proposed  quantitative 
programing  guidelines  to  define  the  level  of 
"subsuntlal"  service  which  would  give  the 
incumbent  a  plus  of  major  significance  In 
gaining  renewal. 

PaOCRAM    QtrOTAS 

The  Chairman  of  the  FCC  has  suted  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
mimlcatlons  and  Power  that  he  could  per- 
ceive no  real  alternative  to  "the  adoption  of 
gross  percentages  of  broadcast  time  In  certain 
programing  categories  that,  when  met  or 
exceeded,  wUl  measure  a  level  of  perform- 
ance giving  reasonable  assurance  of  license 
renewal." 

These  "gross  percentages."  already  pro- 
posed by  the  PCC.  which  would  apply  only  to 
'***  !".°.!5  profitable  TV  stations  (le  VHP 
and  UHP  network  affiliates  and  VHP  non-af- 
filiated or  Independent  stations),  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1>  With  respect  to  local  programing  a 
range  of  10-15 "^  of  the  broadcast  effort  (in- 
cluding 10-16%  of  the  prime  time  period 
6-11  p.m..  when  the  largest  audience  U  avaU- 
able  to  watch). 

(II)  The  proposed  figure  for  news  is  8-10% 
for  the  network  affiliate.  6%  for  the  Inde- 
pendent VHP  station  (Including  a  figure  of 
8-10%  and  6%.  respectively  m  the  prime  time 
period). 

(III)  In  the  public  affairs  area,  the  tenta- 
tlve  figure  Is  3-6%  with,  as  rtated.  a  8% 
figure  for  the  6-11  p.m   time  period 

The  "ranges"  mentioned  in  these  categories 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  PCC  would  vary  the 
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percentage  expected  of  each  station  according 
to  a  complex  combination  of  such  factors  ^ 
market  size  and  annual  revenues.  Thus  one 
quota  would  apply  to  a  station  in  the  top  50 
markets  with  annual  revenues  of  »5  mlUlon 
another  would  apply  to  a  station  in  the  same 
market  with  «1  million  in  revenues,  and  still 
another  would  apply  to  a  station  in  the  sec- 
ond 60  markeu  with  M  mUllon  in  revenues 
and.  of  course,  the  quotas  would  shift  as  reve- 
nues and  market  sizes  Increased  or  decreased 
Even  If  there  were  no  other  problems  with 
this  quota  system,  there  Is  reason  enouch 
^  °S^*?^  '^  adoption  simply  to  prevent 
tne  PCC  from  creating  yet  another  confus- 
ing set  of  regulations.  But  there  are  much 
more  serious  problems  with  program  quotas 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  purely  quan- 
Utatlve  tests  to  assure  license  renewal  or 
whether  they  will  invite  the  PCC  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  qualitative  aspects  of  TV 
program  content. 

QtJOTAS    mstTLATX    STATIONS    fTlOM    LOCAL 

vnwiais 
If  the  percentage  quotas  are  purely  quan- 
titative, then  the  PCC  could  not  consider 
whether  the  broadcaster's  programming  was 
adequate  In  terms  of  local  needs  and  inter- 
ests as  long  as  the  quotas  were  flUed  This 
would  create  the  risk  that  renewal  appll- 
canu  will  render  the  type  of  program  per- 
formance that  is  necessary  to  assure  re- 
newal rather  than  what  the  local  viewers  mav 
want.  Numerical  quotas  wUl  not  beneflt 
either  the  licensee  or  the  public  In  the  lone 
run.  The  licensee  will  be  forced  to  engage 
In  a  numbers  game  with  the  PCC.  He  wUl  not 
eopardlze  his  broadcasting  privilege  by  fall- 
ing below  the  net  number,  and  will  be  dis- 
couraged from  making  attempts  at  truly 
diverse  programming  The  percentage  quotas 
thus  become  the  mlnlmums  that  all  broad- 
casters wUl  achieve  Puture  Commissions 
contmuously  will  have  to  Increase  the  per- 
centages m  order  to  upgrade  the  broadcast- 
ers performance.  If  the  licensee  Is  assured 
renewal    by   meeting   such   minimum   quan- 

abUity  to  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  the 
broadcaster's  performance  in  terms  of  their 
local  needs  and  Interests  This  would  be  ree- 
ulatory  protectionism  of  the  most  profitable 
TV  stations  and.  even  worse,  a  complete  In- 
sulation of  broadcasters  from  the  local  view- 
ers that  the  stations  are  licensed  to  serve. 

OtTOTAS   nfCRKASK    COVERNME>rr  CONTROL   OF   TV 
PROCBAM     CONTENT 

But  the  PCC  U  not  likely  to  treat  the 
quotas  as  purely  quantlUtlve.  The  agency 
has  given  every  Indication  that  It  will  be 
making  value  Judgments  on  TV  program  con- 
J*?i;, 'T^!?'**'  ''^  ^'titX.her  the  broadcaster 
fulfilled  the  approved  quota.  Por  example 
the  Commission  has  stated  that:  ' 

•'[Tlhe  fact  that  a  renewal  applicant  did 
meet  these  general  guidelines  would  not  pre- 
clude the  contention  at  renewal  or  at  a  com- 
parative hearing  that  his  service  was  not 
substantial  in  these  .  .  areas  An  applicant 
could  devote  a  most  substantial  percentage  of 
his  time  to  public  affairs,  for  example  but 
with  coverage  solely  of  Issues  like  canoe 
safety,  rather  than  the  Usues  that  are  truly 
of  -great  public  concern'  In  the  area 

(Notice  of  Inquiry  in  Docket  No    19164    2 
Current  Service.  Pike  and  Plsher  Radio  Reg 
p.  63:432)  *  ' 

Chairman  Burch  echoed  this  view  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee. 

It  Is  bad  enough  to  have  the  electronic 
press  licensed  every  three  years  by  the  gov- 
ernment: It  would  be  even  worse  to  encour- 
age the  PCC  to  set  quotas  and  specifications 
for  that  press  and  be  drawn  inevitably  into 
making  qualitative  Judgmenu  on  Journalistic 
performance. 

PROPOSED     AMXNDMXNT 

I  favor  an  amendment  to  assure  that  the 
PCC  could  not  consider  any  national  criteria 
with  respect  to  the  extent,  nature,  and  oon- 
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tent  of  broadcast  programming  The  local 
community  would  be  the  point  of  reference 
for  evaluating  the  broadcasters  performance. 
The  responsibility  for  superior  performance 
would  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  local 
licensee  and  the  public  he  undertakes  to 
serve. 

This  amendment  would  stress  the  Govern- 
ment's role  as  the  arbiter  In  the  program- 
ming dialogue  between  the  broadcaster  and 
the  public,  without  injecting  Its  own  pro- 
gramming judgments  Ln  this  dialogue.  This 
Is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the  PCC  could 
employ  no  standards  In  Judging  the  broad- 
caster's jjerformance  in  the  public  Interest. 
The  Commission  could  use  clear  and  objec- 
tive standards,  as  long  as  they  do  not  relate 
to  the  extent,  nature  or  content  of  broadcast 
programs. 

Accordingly,  under  such  an  amendment, 
the  Conmfilsslon's  review  of  program  per- 
formance could,  for  example,  be  based  upon 
such  considerations  as:  (1)  the  mechanics, 
quantity,  and  quality  of  the  broadcaster's 
ascertainment  efforts;  (2)  an  evaluation  of 
the  applicant's  past,  present,  and  proposed 
programming  in  light  of  the  ascertained 
needs.  Interests,  problems  and  Issues  (i.e., 
using  the  conun unity's  standards  of  pro- 
gram performance  and  not  the  PCCs  pro- 
gram standards):  (3)  the  promise  versus 
pei^ormance  aspects  of  the  broadcaster's  pro- 
gramming showing;  (4|  and  various  "con- 
tent-neutral" aspects  of  the  applicant's  pro- 
granmilng.  such  as  programming  expendi- 
tures, equipment  and  facilities  devoted  to 
programmtag,  policies  regarding  preemption 
of  time  for  special  programs,  and  the  like. 

This  amendment  would  not  change  the 
current  procedures  for  Commission  consid- 
erations of  petitions  to  deny  license  renewal 
applications  or  for  dealing  with  mutually 
exclusive  applications  for  the  same  broadcast 
service.  It  would  remove  the  convenient 
crutch  of  Government  specifications  regard- 
ing the  kind  of  program  performance  that 
will  satisfy  the  statutory  public  Interest 
standard,  thereby  reinforcing  the  broad- 
caster's duty  to  the  Interest  of  his  com- 
munity. Including  minority  or  special-inter- 
est groups. 


WHY    SOME    PRICES   SHOULD   RISE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or    CALU^RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  submitted  asi  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  the  members'  at- 
tention entitled  'Rationing  is  Irration- 
al." Today  I  am  continuing  my  efforts  to 
convince  my  colleagues  that  the  only 
solution  to  encouraging  the  production 
of  the  vital  commodities  that  are  in  short 
supply  in  our  domestic  economy  is  to  re- 
peal the  so-called  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  and  allow  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  work. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  most  critical  short- 
ages we  have  encountered  is  in  our  supply 
of  fuel.  In  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  November  19,  1973,  issue  of  News- 
week. Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  a  leading 
monetarist,  supports  the  only  rational 
approach  to  the  fuel  crisl". 

The  most  effective  way  to  cut  consumption 
and  encotirage  production  Is  simply  to  let 
the  prices  of  oil  products  rise  to  whatever 
level  It  takes  to  clear  the  market.  The  higher 
prices  would  give  each  of  the  210  million 
residents  of  the  U.S.  a  direct  incentive  to 
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economize  on  oil,  to  find  substitutes  for  oil, 
to  increase  the  supply  of  oil 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  met  with  local  of- 
ficials from  three  suburban  Los  Angeles 
cities.  Burbank,  Glendale,  and  Pasadena. 
These  officials  have  been  advised  by  their 
current  suppliers  that  they  will  no  longer 
be  furnished  with  low  sulfur  fuel  oil  after 
this  year.  The  residual  fuel  Is  used  to  op- 
erate the  powerplants  for  these  cities.  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  controls  have  not 
encouraged  the  production  of  fuel,  and 
allocations  will  not  result  In  increased 
production.  Production  incentive  Is 
rooted  in  a  free  market  economy. 

I  urge  m>'  colleagues  to  carefully  study 
Dr.  Friedman's  following  article  with  the 
hope  that  we  can  unite  now  to  repeal 
ESA.  and  allow  the  free  market  forces 
to  bring  us  back  to  being  a  land  of  plenty. 
Wht  Some  Prices  SHorLD  Rise 
(By  Milton  Friedman ) 

"When  the  price  of  a  thing  goes  up," 
wrote  the  British  economist  Edwin  Cannan 
in  1916.  "a  good  many  people  .  .  .  abuse. 
not  the  buyers  nor  the  persons  who  might 
produce  It  and  do  not  do  so,  but  the  person 
who  are  producmg  and  selling  it,  and  thereby 
keeping  down  its  price  ...  It  certainly  would 
appear  to  t)e  an  extraordinary  example  of  the 
proverbial  ingratitude  of  man  when  he 
abuses  the  farmer  who  does  grow  wheat  be- 
cause other  farmers  do  not  .  .  .  But  have 
we  not  all  heard  the  preacher  abuse  his  con- 
gregation  because   It   is  so  small?" 

This  ancient  article,  from  which  I  have 
taken  my  title,  has  been  brought  to  mind 
by  the  oil  crisis. 

Time  and  again.  I  have  castigated  the  oil 
companies  for  their  hypocrisy,  for  loudly 
proclaiming  their  allegiance  to  free  enter- 
prise yet  simultaneously  undermining  free 
enterprise  by  seeking  and  getting  special  gov- 
ernmental privilege  (percentage  depletion, 
proratlonlng  of  oil.  Import  quotas,  etc.).  Yet 
we  shall  only  hurt  ourselves  If  we  let  resent- 
ment at  their  past  misdeeds  Interfere  with 
our  adopting  the  most  effective  way  to  meet 
the  present  problem. 

VOLUNTARY    COOPERATION 

The  current  oil  crisis  has  not  been  pro- 
duced by  the  oil  companies.  It  U  a  result  of 
governmental  mismanagement  exacerbated 
by  the  Mideast  war.  The  price  of  natural  gas 
at  the  wellhead  has  been  held  down  for 
years  by  government  edict.  Since  Aug.  15. 
1971,  the  price  of  retail  ga'sollne  and  of  fuel 
oil  has  been  held  down  by  the  successive 
phases.  The  result  has  been  to  encourage 
consumption  and  discourage  both  current 
production  and  the  expansion  of  capacity.  It 
took  the  Mideast  war  to  bring  these  evil  ef- 
fects of  prlce-flxlng  to  a  boll. 

If  all  Mideast  oil  Is  shut  off.  we  shall  have 
to  do  without  some  10  percent  of  our  pres- 
ent oil  supplies.  That  is  no  tragedy.  It  means 
going  back  to  the  rate  of  consumption  of 
1970  or  1971 — when  no  one  thought  we  had 
a  catastrophic  shortage  of  fuel. 

The  most  effective  way  to  cut  consumption 
and  encourage  production  Is  simply  to  let 
the  prices  of  oil  products  rise  to  whatever 
level  It  takes  to  clear  the  market.  Tlie  higher 
prices  would  give  each  of  the  210  million 
residents  of  the  U.S.  a  direct  Incentive  to 
economize  on  oil.  to  find  substitutes  for 
oil.  to  Increase  the  supply  of  oil 

How  much  will  the  price  have  to  rise?  No 
one  can  tell.  But  if  consumption  must  be  cut 
by  10  per  cent,  it  is  hard  to  believe  the  price 
would  have  to  ri.ve  by  more  than,  say,  double 
that  percentage,  i.  20  per  cent  rise  In  oil  and 
gasoline  prices  would  not  be  nice — but  con- 
sider the  alternative. 

CftANCE,    FAVORmSM,    BRIBEBT? 

The  only  alternative  Is  exhortation  backed 
by  comp'iltlon:  artificially  low  prices  accom- 
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panled  by  governmental  rationing  TTils 
method  Induces  each  of  us  to  oppose  the  gen- 
eral interest  rather  than  to  further  it.  Our 
separate  incentive  Is  to  wangle  as  much  as 
we  can  from  the  rationing  authorities  And 
they  can  have  only  the  crudest  criteria  to 
know  how  to  distribute  the  limited  supplies. 
They  have  no  way  to  know  whose  "need"  is 
genuine  and  whose  is  artificial — even  if  we 
put  to  one  side,  as  experience  warns  us  we 
cannot,  special  Influence,  corruption  and 
bribery. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  million  persons  each 
with  a  separate  incentive  to  ecoi^omlze.  or 
210  million  persons  dragooned  by  men  with 
guns  to  cut  down  their  use  of  oil — can  there 
be  any  doubt  which  Is  the  better  system? 

But,  you  will  say.  rationing  by  price  hurts 
the  poor  relative  to  the  rich.  What  of  the 
poor  mar.  with  his  old  Jalopy  as  the  only  way 
to  get  to  work.  The  answer  is  straightfor- 
ward If  high  oil  prices  Impose  special  prob- 
lems on  some,  let  us  provide  funds  to  miti- 
gate their  problem.  Let  us  not  impose  com- 
pulsion and  waste  on  95  per  cent  to  avoid 
special  measures  for  5  per  cent 

Note  that  what  Is  called  for  is  higher  prices 
for  oil  products  relative  to  other  products — 
Twt  general  inflation.  Only  some  prices  should 
rise. 

The  oil  problem  offers  a  partlctilarly  clear 
Illustration  of  how  the  price  system  promotes 
both  freedom  and  efficiency,  how  It  enables 
millions  of  us  to  cooperate  voluntarily  with 
one  another  In  our  common  Interest.  It 
brings  out  equally  why  the  only  alternative 
to  the  price  system  Is  compulsion  and  the 
use  of  force. 

It  Is  a  mark  of  how  far  we  have  gone  on 
the  road  to  serfdom  that  governmental  tillo- 
catlon  and  rationing  of  oil  is  the  automatic 
response  to  the  oil  crisis.  This  will  not  pre- 
vent higher  prices,  which  will  In  fact  do  the 
job — but  you  may  be  sure  that  the  ration- 
ing authorities  vrtll  take  the  credit. 


FRENZEL  ON  PUBLIC  FINANCING 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

or  vmcrNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  this  morning  that  the 
majority  leadership  has  endorsed  efforts 
to  have  the  House  adopt  public  financing 
of  Presidential  campaigns.  Thi.s  action 
has  been  taken  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
no  hearings  have  been  held  in  the  House 
on  this  legislation,  and  that  the  Senate 
pro\Tsions  were  adopted  in  a  somewhat 
haphazardl,v  fashion  on  the  floor  of  that 
body. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Election  Reform,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  drafted  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tions which  we  believe  will  quite  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  existng  problems 
of  financing  elections  without  opening 
the  door  to  the  new  problems  that  will  be 
caused  by  public  financing.  My  disap- 
pointment in  the  actions  of  the  leader- 
ship is  cau.>ed  in  large  part  by  the  fact 
that  this  will  prevent  our  proposals  from 
even  being  heard  prior  to  the  vote.  I  am 
confident  that  had  the  public  financing 
legislation  been  treated  in  the  normal 
fashion  and  not  brought  to  the  floor 
without  hearings,  we  would  have  re- 
ceived every  opportunity  to  present  our 
case  to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. As  matters  stand,  we  are  faced 
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with  an  all-or-nothing  situation  on  what 
is  lU;ely  to  be  the  only  vote  on  election 
reform  this  year.  As  I  understand  mat- 
ters, there  will  be  little  if  any  opportu- 
nity to  even  amend  the  Senate  provi- 
sions. This  is  an  incredibly  poor  way  to 
handle  such  an  important  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  are  entirely 
carried  way  by  the  pressures  for  precipi- 
tou.s  action  on  public  financing.  I  think 
we  would  do  well  to  listen  to  oxir  col- 
league Bill  Frenzel.  He  testified  oh 
public  financing  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, and  I  believe,  presented  the  case 
against  public  financing  extremely  well. 
I  have  a  summary  of  his  statement 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  those  of  us  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
It.  Although  It  deals  In  great  part  with 
the  effects  public  financing  would  have 
on  congressional  elections,  I  believe  the 
principles  he  advances  are  sound,  and 
are  equally  applicable  to  Presidential 
races.  I  hope  every  Member  will  examine 
this  before  the  vote. 

SUMMARY   or  Statement   or   Hon.   Brn. 

Frenzzl 
The  crisis  of  nonconfldence  In  Govern- 
ment, specifically  the  Watergate  mess,  has 
given  great  thrust  to  propoeals  for  pubUc 
financing  of  Federal  elections.  The  popular 
Image  of  such  plans  Is  that  they  will  magi- 
cally purify  elections  and  relieve  elected 
officials  of  any  and  all  pressures  and  taints 
of  "dirty  money." 

I — aiid  everybody  else — warmly  embrace 
the  purification  of  elections,  but  public  fi- 
nancing is  neither  a  magic  nor  an  exclusive 
means  to  move  us  toward  better  elections. 
The  same  goals  we  all  seek — open,  honest, 
and  cl?an  elections — can  be  achieved  more 
easily  and  elTecUvely  by  writing  responsible 
rules  into  a  system  of  private  financing. 

Before  I  start  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money.  I  want  to  be  assured:  First,  the  plan 
wUl  give  us  the  desired  resxilt;  second,  there 
Is  no  easier  way  to  get  the  same  result:  and 
third.  It  does  no  harm.  I  am  i>ersuaded  that 
public  financing  brings  no  benefits  that  can- 
not be  otherwise  achieved,  and.  to  the  con- 
trary, carries  serious  risks,  some  known  and 
some  as  yet  unforeseen. 

Some  of  the  known  risks  are 
First.  Under  pubUcly  financed  systems, 
challengers  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  incum- 
bents. No  wonder  Members  of  Ckingress  like 
public  financing  It  is  a  self-protection 
scheme. 

Guess  who  controls  the  election  appropria- 
tions'' That  Is  right— the  Incumbents  do' 
Appropriations  can  always  be  set  low  enousrh 
to  inhibit  any  strong  political  contest  Public 
flnar.cing  would  guarantee  equal  expenses 
when  studies  show  that  nonlncumbenta  must 
spend  more  merely  to  establish  their  identity 
against  incximbents  The  identity  of  an  in- 
cumbent 18  already  strongly  established  by 
the  advantages  of  the  frank,  access  to  media 
and  general  public  visibility. 

Second  vl^eral  financing  schemes  pro- 
hibit or  reSfclct,  private  contributions.  This 
unconstitutionally  denies  a  long-enjoyed 
right  of  free  speech  To  let  one  person  con- 
tribute his  time  and  labor  to  a  campaign  and 
not  let  anotber  person,  perhaps  b*ndicap- 
?*^  make  his  contribution  financially,  is 
fhe  rankest  kind  of  discrimination. 

Third  Private  financing  has  been  one  of 
the  traditional  ways  of  determining  the 
popularity  and  attractiveness  of  any  candi- 
date In  a  country  where  we  finance  the 
arts,  our  charities,  and  much  of  our  educa- 
tion privately,  we  have  naturally  supported 
elections  in  the  laine  way  Other  nations 
with    a    history    and    tradition    of    publicly 
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flnAnced   elections   are   simply   not   com(>a- 
rable. 

Many  people  want  to  support  candidates 
and  parties.  Their  enthusiasm  helps  enliven 
campaigns  and  increases  voter  participation. 
Fourth.  Public  financing  would  inevitably 
result  In  unexciting  elections  which  would 
cause  lower  voter  turnouts  Candidates  would 
no  longer  need  to  have  very  broad  support  to 
get  campaign  money.  We  would  have  scads 
of  candidates.  The  more  candidates  per  race, 
the  more  drab  the  election  and  the  more  the 
Incumbents'  chances  for  victory.  Amateiir 
nights  are  fun.  but  when  minor  candidates 
depress  the  public  Interest,  the  only  winner 
la  the  Incumbent, 

Fifth.  All  of  these  disadvantages  are 
achieved  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  The  be- 
leaguered taxpayer  will  see  his  money  sup- 
porting candidates  In  whom  he  had  no  posi- 
tive Interest  or  to  whom  he  may  object  most 
violently.  The  taxpayer  will  stand  helpless 
while  dozens  of  candidates,  who  would  not 
have  enough  support  to  enter  a  privately 
financed  election,  happily  use  up  his  hard- 
earned  money.  Meanwhile,  the  Incumbents 
would  be  Inevitably  returned  to  office. 

Sixth.  The  taxpayers'  money  will  be  actu- 
aUy  handled  by  an  elections  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  No  matter  how 
high-minded  and  impartial  it  Is.  one  won- 
ders how  easily  it  could  deny  money  to  a 
particular  candidate  for  a  "violation"  of  the 
law.  Giving  control  of  financing  to  the 
bureaucracy  is  giving  control  of  elections  to 
the  bureaucracy.  Control  of  elections  may 
never  get  back  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Seventh.  Party  responsibility  would  dis- 
appear. Candidates  could  thumb  their  noees 
at  parties  which  could  no  longer  raise  money 
either  for  themselves  or  for  their  candidates. 
Our  history  of  political  regionalism  and  rel- 
atively we«Lk  parties  points  to  collapse  of 
jjartles  under  public  financing. 

Eaghth.  More  money  would  be  spent  on 
elections.  All  the  action  now  is  in  50  House 
races.  Over  80  percent  of  Congress'  campaigns 
are  contested  feebly,  if  at  all.  But  Federal 
money  is  "free  money."  Every  candidate 
would  use  it  whether  he  or  she  needs  it  or 
not. 

Ninth.  Public  financing  would  dry  up  in- 
dividual contributions  for  local  candidates 
They  already  have  the  hardest  time  raising 
money  Pious  supporters  of  public  financing 
probably  do  not  realize  that  none  of  the 
schemes  apply  to  State  and  local  races. 

Tenth.  Taxpayer-financed  elections  do  not 
fit  our  Federal  pluralistic  elections  systems. 
States  vary;  districts  vary;  parties  vary;  peo- 
ple vary. 

Minor  party  candidates  and  Independents 
run  under  different  laws  and  different  pat- 
terns of  tradition  in  each  Jurisdiction.  They 
will  be  encouraged  by  "free  money"  to  run. 
but  will  never  be  given  quite  enough  to  beat 
the  Incumbent 

Eleventh.  All  money  is  the  same  color — 
even  political  money.  It  only  ktecomes  dirty 
when  It  is  misused.  Stated  another  way.  law- 
breakers can  violate  a  public  finance  law  as 
well  as  a  private  finance  law. 

Minnesota  history  reveals  mUllons  of  dol- 
lars of  clean  political  money,  from  donors 
large  and  small,  used  honorably  and  proudly 
by  our  politicians. 

For  instance,  the  Minnesota  Republican 
Party  in  1972  raised  its  tl  million  budget 
from  two  fundralsLng  efforts.  In  a  door-to- 
door  campaign.  2.000  solicitors  coUected  62.- 
000  sep>arate  contributions  averaging  $7.  six- 
teen thousand  contributors  averaged  $40 
each  for  the  annual  dinner.  That  is  real,  in- 
dividual participation  by  people  who  be- 
lieve in  something. 

Twelfth.  Many  proponent*  of  public  fi- 
nancing are  those  who  seldom  give  a  dime 
to  ca.ndidate8  they  claim  to  support.  The  law 
should  not  be  written  by  those  who  always 
tell  us   "they  gave  at  the  office." 
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The  arguments  in  favor  of  Federal  fi- 
nancing are  not  without  merit.  They  do 
however,  have  a  good  deal  less  merit  than 
the  intentions.  The  proponents  always  for- 
get to  say  that  the  same  goals  can  be 
achieved  by  writing  responsible  rules  into  a 
system  permitting  private  financing.  The 
idea  that  we  are  spending  too  much  money 
on  our  election  is  one  that  needs  to  be 
analyzed.  In  1972  we  spent  less  than  •2  per 
person  in  this  country  to  elect  the  President 
of  this  country  for  4  years,  and  most  of  its 
Congress  for  2  or  a  years.  If  our  leadership 
Is  bad.  that  is  too  much.  But.  If  it  is  good, 
the  price  is  certainly  reasonable.  And,  com- 
pared to  the  other  democracies  of  the  world, 
our  costs  are  near  the  bottom  on  a  per  capita 
basis. 

We  can  achieve  our  goals  of  clean,  open 
elections,  with  a  reasonable  chance  for  chal- 
lengers, through  Improving  our  election 
laws.  We  need  a  Federal  Klectlons  Commis- 
sion. t>etter  enforcement  and  reasonable 
spending  and  individual  contribution  limits. 
We  can  do  all  this  with  private  financing. 

Public  financing  gives  us  no  extra  clean- 
liness. What  it  gives  are:  Abdication  of  In- 
dividual political  responaibUity:  Incumbent 
protection:  drab  elections;  and  worst  of  all, 
transfer  of  election  control  from  the  people 
to  the  bureaucrats. 
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UNITED    JEWISH    APPEAL 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 26  the  Vlce-Presldent-deslgnate 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  spoke  at  a  precedent-shattering 
dinner  on  Long  Island.  The  dinner  was 
put  together  by  a  group  of  public-minded 
Long  Island  citizens  who  undertook  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  dinner  and 
turned  the  entire  proceeds  of  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  over 
to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  At  a  time 
when  Israel  is  under  attack  and  desper- 
ately In  need  of  funds,  the  diimer  was  a 
most  successful  outpouring  of  public 
sentiment.  I  was  pleased  to  participate, 
and  particularly  pleased  that  my  good 
friend,  the  designated  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Gerald  Ford,  was  the 
speaker  His  speech  was  outstanding,  and 
I  am  setting  it  forth  here  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation: 

RCMASKS  BY  VicX-PkI8LDINT-DE«GNATE 

OEBALn    R.    Ford 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  special  pleas- 
ure to  address  you  at  a  time  when  the  world 
seems  finally  reculy.  after  so  many  tragic  years 
of  bloodshed  and  senseless  procrastination,  to 
acknowledge  an  unavoidable  reality. 

That  reality  is  the  reality  of  Igrael's  ex- 
istence. The  United  States  has  worked  long 
and  hard — and  often  alone — to  uphold  Israel 
security.  In  the  peace  negotiations  that  are 
at  long  last  about  to  begin  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs,  we  will  continue  to  support 
Israel's  existence  and  her  right  to  live  in 
security 

The  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  has  always  t>een  a  unique  one,  and 
as  I  worked  on  these  remarks  I  tried  to  come 
to  some  conclusions  about  why  this  should 
be  so,  I  think  I've  come  up  with  at  least  a 
partial  answer,  an  answer  involving  the  Bible, 
a  poet,  a  sutue,  and  the  work  the  UJA  la 


doing  to  assist  Russian  emigrants.  The  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewr>-.  Incidenlally.  is  one  that  has 
long  concerned  me.  and  I  m  sure  some  of  you 
litre  tonight  remember  that  I  addressed  this 
subject  at  a  rally  for  Soviet  Jewry  In  Madison 
Square  Garden  In  1971. 

The  passage  in  the  Bible  to  which  I  re- 
ferred comes  from  Isaiah.  Id  like  to  read  a 
tew  brief  excerpte.  According  to  the  prophet. 
the  mission  of  Israel  was.  and  I  quote.  "...  to 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free  .  ,  ,  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry 
and  .  .  .  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house  .  ,  .  Then  shall  this  light  break 
forth  as  the  morning  .  ,  ," 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  historical  paral- 
lels between  our  age  and  the  age  of  Isaiah 
are  striking.  Then,  as  now,  for  example,  the 
Jewish  people  were  returning  to  Zlon  to  re- 
build their  nation. 

But  there  Is  another  contemporary  historic 
parallel  that  I  find  even  more  striking.  Listen 
to  the  following  lines,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
I  am  sure  you  know  them  by  heart. 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses   yearning  to   breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  the  tempest -tossed 

to  me: 
I  lift  up  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

Those  are,  of  course,  the  famous  lines  en- 
graved on  the  pedestal  of  the  greatest  symbol 
of  human  freedom  In  the  world — the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  They  are  also  the  closing  lines  of 
a  poem  that  celebrates  America  as  the  haven 
for  the  world's  oppressed.  The  p>oem  is  en- 
titled "The  New  Colossus."  The  author  was 
Emma  Lazarus,  a  Jewish  woman  who  orga- 
nized relief  for  Jewish  refugees  who  had  fled 
the  oppression  of  19th  century  Russia 

The  ring  of  Isaiah  In  those  lines.  I  think 
thoee  words  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  capture 
the  essential  spirit  of  both  America  and 
Israiel — almost  uniquely  among  the  nations 
of  the  world — havens  for  the  persecuted,  the 
homeless,  the  oppressed. 

And  It  Is  because  of  this  unique  common 
tradition.  I  believe,  that  the  bonds  between 
America  and  Israel  are  so  very  close.  There  Is 
no  contradiction  whatsoever  between  the 
support  you  offer  to  Israel  and  the  loyalty 
you  feel  toward  America. 

There  are  many  of  you  in  this  audience 
tonight  whose  parents  came  to  these  shores 
fieeing  oppression.  Some  of  you  came  under 
those  conditions  yourselves.  And  as  you  all 
know,  the  accomplishments  of  the  UJA  In 
assisting  such  immigrants  have  been  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal.  And  what  you  and  your 
parents  found  here  was  something  you  could 
not  find  in  the  nations  you  left — the  promise 
that  you  could  rise  Just  as  high  and  travel 
Just  as  far  as  your  abilities  and  dedication 
could  carry  you. 

All  of  you  here  tonight  have  realized  that 
promise,  and  your  lives  are  tangible  testi- 
monials to  a  very  simple  but  often  over- 
looked truth — the  American  system  Is  alive 
and  healthy.  The  system  does  work.  You  have 
proved  that  It  works. 

Still  another  truth  about  our  society  Is  that 
it  is  diverse,  a  plurtUistlc  society  strength- 
ened socially  and  culturally  by  the  beliefs  and 
customs  of  the  various  nationalities  and 
religions  that  found  sanctuary  and  oppor- 
tunity here. 

The  melting  pot  theory  still  holds.  The 
melting  process,  of  course.  dlstUls  different 
social  and  philosophic  views  down  into  com- 
mon national  goals  and  pvirposes.  That  melt- 
ing process  should  not,  however,  attempt  to 
boll  out  those  unique  things  we  bring  to 
America  as  members  of  distinct  cultural 
groups,  qualities  which  help  to  enrich  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

To  often,  I  believe,  we  stress  the  sameness, 
the    homogeneity    of    American    life    whUe 
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ignoring  the  healthy  differences  and  varia- 
tions that  give  such  richness  to  the  American 
fabric. 

The  texture  of  our  Nation,  which  has  con- 
tributed to  Its  unparalleled  greatness,  comes 
from  many  ethnic,  religious  and  nationality 
strains,  America,  as  we  know  it  and  love  It 
is  like  a  good  soup  Ite  full  flavor  comes  from 
the  blending  of  many  Uigredients, 

Yet  from  many  quarters  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  assimilation — esp>ecially 
from  the  younger  generation.  And.  of  course. 
It  Is  necessary  that  we  should  be  alike  in 
some  ways — In  our  standard  of  Justice,  our 
concept  of  democratic  government,  our  com- 
mon  ideal   of   liberty   and   freedom. 

But,  we  must  also  recognize  that  we  can 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  sameness  We  can 
make  our  soup  bland.  There  are  differences 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

I  do  not  like  to  believe  and  do  not  con- 
cede that  In  this  country  we  have  Itallan- 
Amerlcans,  Irish-Americans,  Afro-Americana 
or  Jewish-Americans  because  the  hyphen 
Implies  that  different  groups  should  be 
treated  differently.  This  Is  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand that  different  groups  have  added 
Immeasurably  to  American  life  because  they 
are  different.  Out  of  their  differences  have 
grown  ideas,  a  fuller  cultural  life,  and  a  more 
interesting  and  stimulating  America.  Our 
national  outlook  is  broader;  our  character 
stiff  er. 

Rather  than  question  in  any  way  those 
who  feel  deep  emotional  ties  to  other  coun- 
tries— whether  it  be  Israel  or  Ireland  or  Italy 
or  Africa — we  should  salute  this  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  genius  of  our  Nation,  This 
Is  part  of  what  we  call  Americanism.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  that  make  both  Israel  and 
America  imlque  In  the  world.  The  beauty  of 
Joseph's  coat  was  that  It  was  of  manv  colors. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  for  Americans  to 
hold  on  proudly  to  the  best  elements  of  their 
different  national  heritages — and  yet  be 
united  In  common  love  '  jr  our  country.  And 
let  me  add  here  that  no  single  group  of 
Americans  has  been  more  steadfast  in  stand- 
ing up  for  our  country  than  our  Jewish  citi- 
zens. 

Finally,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  men- 
tion one  more  basic  American  quality,  per- 
haps the  finest  of  all— the  willingness  to 
sacrifice  to  help  your  fellow  man. 

It's  an  old  concept,  one  of  the  finest  em- 
bodied in  the  Judeo-Chrtstian  tradition,  the 
concept  of  charity.  And  perhaps  no  group  In 
America  has  more  distinguished  Itself  for  its 
generosity  and  Its  philanthropy  than  the 
American  Jewish  community.  The  Greek 
root  of  the  term  "philanthropy"  means  love 
of  mankind  And  I  know  of  no  people  who 
better  personify  this  love  than  those  who 
give  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

You  can  take  profound  pride  In  your  rec- 
ord. Since  1938,  UJA  funds  have  saved  over 
3  million  lives  and  have  helped  make  possible 
the  transformation  of  Israel  Into  a  dynamic 
and  progressive  land. 

As  you  all  know,  the  recent  fighting  In  the 
Middle  East  took  a  tragic  toll.  In  fact,  given 
population  ratios,  the  number  of  Israelis  who 
died  each  day  during  the  recent  fighting  was 
equivalent  to  approximately  7,000  American 
deaths  per  day.  Thus  your  efforts  to  help 
Israel  "bind  up  the  wounds  of  war"  seem 
especially  appropriate  at  this  moment  in 
history. 

At  the  same  time,  other  needs  also  press 
In  Israel.  For  example,  immigration  to  Israel 
continues  and  spending  on  immigration 
alone  was  over  (1  billion  before  the  hoetlll- 
tles  broke  out. 

This  is  a  time  of  testing,  and  the  road 
ahead  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  But  for  the 
first  time  In  decades,  the  road  does  seem 
passable  with  some  of  the  roadblocks  re- 
moved. This  Administration  has  spent  five 
years  In  attempting  to  clear  away  interna- 
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tloual  obstructions  to  peace  by  building 
bridges  to  those  nations  with  whom  we 
once  had  no  dialogue. 

And  the  Indicatlcas  are  that  now  such 
bridge  building  may  be  possible  between  Tel 
Aviv,  Cairo,  and  Damascus.  Perhaps  finally 
the  way  may  be  clear.  Richard  Tucker  has 
given  us  an  Inspirational  rendition  of  the 
Israeli  national  anthem  here  tonight,  and  it 
is  m  the  closing  lines  of  that  anthem  that  we 
find  the  hope  of  the  future  expressed  so 
clearly: 

"The  hope  of   two   thousand   years, 
To  be  a  free  people  in  our  land, 

In  the  land  of  Zlon  .  .  ." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  we  will 
make  that  hope  a  reality. 

And  so  I  salute  you— salute  you  for  your 
support  of  a  worthwhile  cause — and  salute 
you,  my  fellow  Americans,  because  you  have 
unselfishly  helped  pave  the  road  to  self- 
reUance  for  the  people  of  Israel.  With  pride 
you  can  say  you  have  played  a  major  role  In 
Israel's  progress.  With  your  head  high,  you 
know  you  have  personally  shared  In  an  enter- 
prise of  historic  significance  for  the  survival 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  spirit  of 
human  freedom  and  dignity  to  which  It  Is 
dedicated.  Shalom. 


GILMAN  SUPPORTS  CLEAN 
ELECTIONS  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  721,  defeated  today  by  a  vote 
of  347  to  54,  deleted  an  amendment  call- 
ing for  the  public  financing  of  Federal 
elections  which  was  attached  to  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  bill  in  the  Senate.  I  voted 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 

While  I  understand  the  reluctance  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  since  the 
public  financing  amendment  which  was 
tacked  on  was  most  certamly  a  non- 
germane  amendment  and  reflective  of 
the  kind  of  legislating  all  of  us  find  ob- 
jectionable, in  this  instance  the  passage 
of  a  vitally  important  public  financing 
measure  causes  me  to  catt  a  vote  in  favor 
of  considering  the  nongermane  amend- 
ment that  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  at- 
tach to  the  public  debt  hmlt  bill. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  urging 
adoption  of  public  financing  for  Federal 
campaigns.  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring 
the  Clean  Elections  .-^ct.  H.R.  10536.  a 
bipartisan  attempt  at  election  law  revi- 
sion calling  for  the  partial  public  fund- 
ing of  Federal  elections  The  events  of  the 
past  few  months  have  clearly  emphasized 
the  critical  need  for  public  financing. 

Since  a  great  majority  of  my  colleagues 
have  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  comprehen- 
sive campaign  reform  measure  which  has 
not  had  full  consideration  by  our  House 
committee,  my  vote  may  very  well  be 
futile.  However.  I  hope  that  by  voting  in 
favor  of  keeping  the  election  law  revi- 
sion amendment  in  the  public  debt  limit 
measure,  I  will  be  adding  impetus  to  the 
on-going  consideration  of  campaign 
financing  now  imder  study  In  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  It  Is  long 
overdue. 
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THE  QUOTA  MENTALITY 

HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or    CAXjrORNL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  issue  of  quotas  and  dlscrtmlnatlon 
has  been  very  much  a  political  Issue  in 
recent  month?.  I  thought  the  House 
would  be  interested  in  a  distinguished 
educator's  response  to  questions  on  dis- 
crimination of  academics  and  alterna- 
tives to  the  quota  mentality 

The  material  follows: 

Trai  QuoT*  Mentalttt 
(By  John  H.  Bunzel) 

Questloiu  that  inspired  Pres.  Buozel's  re- 
sponse. 

To  TH«  Editob:  Tour  Journal  haa  devoted 
much  copy  this  past  year  to  the  question  ot 
quotas,  but  has  neglected  discussing  the 
very  real  problem  of  discrimination  against 
minorities  and  women  at  universities  to 
which  the  establishment  of  quotas  Is — I 
hope — only  one  of  many  solutions. 

I  would  like  to  see  your  contrlbutora  an- 
swer  these  questions: 

1.  Is  it  true  that  some  blaclcs  and  women 
have  been  and  still  are  denied  opportunities 
to  perform  In  academic  positions  for  which 
they  are  fully  able? 

2.  If  not.  how  do  we  reconcile  the  statis- 
tics which  show  qualified  Blacks  and 
women  to  exist  with  the  fact  that  these 
groups  are  not  hired,  promoted  or  paid  at 
the  levels  one  would  expect  Ln  terms  of  their 
availability? 

3.  If  we  can  agree  that  minorities  and 
women  have  been  treated  dlscrlmlnatorlly 
by  universities,  what  can  and  should  be 
done  to  rectify  thU  situation? 

Universities  are  in  serious  trouble  because 
of  their  apparently  discriminatory  record. 
They  need  constructive  criticism  and  posi- 
tive alternatives.  Can  your  contributors  help 
to  deilne  and  resolve  the  problem  of  discrim- 
ination In  higher  education? 

LnrsA  BIacLacmlah, 
Southern  IlUnoit  Vnivertity. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  editor's  invitation  to 
allow  me  to  use  Ms  MacLachlan's  letter  as  a 
catalyst  for  some  remarks  on  the  problems  of 
discrimination — both  real  and  alleged — 
universities  at  the  present  time.  Certainly 
her  conk.ems  ( though  not  necessarily  her 
formulation  of  the  issues  i  are  genuinely  im- 
portant and  deserve  serious  consideration.  I 
shall  attempt  to  react  to  the  Issues  she  raises 
in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  their  most  generic 
form.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  deal  more  parsi- 
moniously and  productively  with  basic  Blat- 
ters at  a  higher  level  of  generality. 

Stated  In  their  broadest  form.  I  take  these 
Issues  to  be  three  In  all .  1 )  Can  quotas  solve. 
or  at  any  rate  help  to  solve,  the  existing 
underrepreaentatlon  of  women  and  some  mi- 
norities on  the  faculties  and  administration 
of  many  institutions  of  higher  education? 
3)  Is  statistical  underrepresentatlon  on  the 
faculty  and  in  the  administration  of  numer- 
ous universities  and  colleges  prUna  facie 
evidence  of  discrimination  against  women 
and  some  minorities?  3)  Since  virtually 
everyone  would  agree  that  the  existing  situ- 
ation Is  less  than  f>erfect.  what  recommen- 
dations can  be  made  that  will  improve  the 
present  state  of  affairs? 

1.  caw  guoTAS  solvx  oa  hkij>  bolvx  thx 

PSOBLKM   OF   OISCBIMXMATION? 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  far  reach- 
ing proposal  that  Is  central  to  Ms.  MacLach- 
lan's position  deals  with  her  affirmation  of 
the  need  to  establish  employment  quotas  as 
one  of  a  number  of  ways  of  overcoming  dls- 
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crimination  la  university  employment.  I  shall 
set  aside  for  later  consideration  an  analysis 
of  the  arguments  she  uses  to  show  that  dis- 
crimination actually  exists  Suffice  It  to  say 
here  that  I  think  her  position  reels  on  some 
shaky  assumptions.  I  want  to  turn  Instead 
to  the  question  of  whether  quotas  are  de- 
fensible in  a  good  cause.  I  will  assume,  at 
least  for  the  purposes  of  this  statement,  that 
all  of  us  can  take  for  granted  the  desirabil- 
ity of  eliminating  discrimination.  What  we 
need  to  examine  is  the  claim  that  employ- 
ment quotas  are  a  good  means — among 
others — to  cope  with  forms  of  racial  and 
sexual  dlscrtmlnatlon  which  are  violations  of 
the  law  and  of  the  Constitution's  guarantee 
of  equal  protection. 

It  Is  surely  one  of  the  mordant  signs  of  the 
times  that  it  has  once  again  become  fashion- 
able In  some  quarters  openly  and  even  ag- 
gressively to  advocate  the  use  of  quotas  for 
one  purpose  or  another.  Not  so  long  ago  civil 
libertarians  and  equalltarlans  unversally  re- 
garded quotas  as  expressive  of  racist,  un- 
democratic, and  authoritarian  desires  to  pre- 
serve the  sanctity  of  aristocratic  privilege. 
Today  there  are  not  only  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  calls  (like  Ms.  MacLachlan's)  for  the 
explicit  use  of  quotas,  but  In  many  quar- 
ters— even  Including,  according  to  some  In- 
terpretations, powerful  arms  of  the  federal 
government  like  HEW  and  EEOC— there  Is 
Influential  and  determined  advocacy  In  favor 
of  a  mandatory  statement  of  employment 
goals  and  timetables  which  are  almost  In- 
variably thinly  disguised  functional  equiva- 
lents of  quotas.  It  Is  rare  that  one  sees  a  rea- 
soned defense  of  such  a  position  t)eyond  the 
rather  simple  declaration  that  the  statistical 
evidence  of  underrepresentatlon  of  certain 
minorities  and  women  requires  the  setting 
of  numerical  goals  or  percentages  to  bring 
en  end  to  past  injustice. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  can- 
not be  or  that  there  have  not  been  reasoned 
defenses  of  the  need  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion or  to  assure  greater  equality.  Such  argu- 
ments exist  in  abundance  and  I  am  proud  to 
count  myself  among  those  who  over  the 
years  have  tried  to  express  them.  Nor  do  we 
lack  for  defenders  of  the  democratic  faith 
who  (out  of  a  variety  of  motives)  attack 
contemporary  practice  In  the  interest  of  mak- 
ing It  conform  more  closely  to  our  democratic 
theories.  But  at  the  moment  we  do  seem 
to  be  rather  short  on  those  whose  democratic 
convictions  are  sufflclenUy  thoughtful  to  be 
able  to  escape  sloganeering  and  counterpro- 
ductive solutions  to  grave  problems.  Those 
who  advocate  quotas  have  the  obligation 
to  state  the  rationale  for  their  position — 
and  to  state  it  as  something  more  than  the 
anguUhed  expression  of  their  desperate  con- 
cern for  the  Immediate  rtghtlng  of  Injustice 
Those  who  shout  the  loudest  or  most  self- 
rlghteously  about  their  passionate  belief  m 
Justice  should  not  be  allowed  to  bully  the  op- 
position. Even  those  who  whisper  can  be 
advocates  of  Justice.  In  short,  the  advocates 
of  quotas  should  be  expected  to  define  them 
with  reference  to  their  Internal  consistency, 
their  consequences  and  their  morality  and 
as  a  social  policy  consistent  with  democratic 
theory  and  practice 

I  suspect  that  the  antipathy  of  believers 
in  democracy  to  quotas  has  always  rested  on 
the  clear-cut  apprehension  that  they  could 
not  be  defended  In  these  terms  and  that 
they  were  Inherently  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution.  In  my  Judgment  the  recent 
attempU  to  transform  or  redeem  the  prin- 
ciple of  quotas  by  declarative  flat — attempu 
engendered  by  our  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pecutlons  and  our  relentless  self-examina- 
tion of  our  shortcomings — have  thus  far  been 
a  dismal  failure.  The  following  objections  to 
the  use  of  quotas.  whUe  in  no  sense  a  defini- 
tive answer,  muster  at  least  some  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  attempt  to  utilize 
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quotas  as  a  social  policy  designed  to  reduce 
or  to   overcome  discrimination. 

1.  Quotas  are  self-contradictory  when  they 
are  Instituted  as  a  means  to  end  discrimina- 
tion. The  advoc.ates  of  quotas  who  call  them- 
selves believers  in  equality  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  long  struggle  to  resist  and  over- 
come quota  systems  which  once  kept  people 
from  advancement  by  virtue  of  their  race  or 
religion.  Apparently  we  need  to  be  reminded 
that  quotas  are  by  definition  a  form  of  dls- 
crtmlnatlon. When  they  are  Invoked  in  a 
good  cause — that  is,  when  they  are  used  al- 
legedly to  overcome  dlscrtmlnatlon — they  re- 
quire us  to  believe  that  we  should  overcome 
dlscrtmlnatlon  against  some  by  dlscrtmlnat- 
Ing  against  others.  This  means  that  "equal - 
ity"  for  group  T  must  be  a.>aured  by  prac- 
ticing Inequality  against  group  not-T.  In 
short,  we  are  asked  to  accept  a  prtnciple  that 
can  bo  asserted  with  equal  force  In  the  form 
of  its  contrary. 

2.  If  we  assume  that  quotas  can  be  Invoked 
in  a  good  cause,  we  fall  to  see  that  bad 
means  cannot  assure  us  of  good  ends.  The 
use  of  quotas  or  fixed  ratios  In  university 
faculty  hlrtng  will  result  in  harmful  incre- 
mental additions  to  the  life  and  values  of 
our  universities.  The  pnnclple  of  equality 
and  of  reward  according  to  our  merits  as  in- 
dividuals which  presumably  inspired  the  use 
of  quotas — a  prtnciple  which,  properly  de- 
fined, is  central  to  the  Integrity  of  university 
life  and  to  the  democratic  culture  of  which 
It  Is  a  part — will  have  been  abandoned  and 
the  character  of  what  remains  is  likely  to  b« 
fundamentally  transformed  and  compro- 
mised. 

There  are  at  least  two  complex  and  Inter- 
active prtnclples  at  issue  here  means  and 
ends  are  inextricably  Intertwined;  and  bad 
means  exercised  in  a  good  cause  Inevltablv 
and  continuously  tr&n.sform  the  character  of 
Institutions  since  they  negatively  alter  the 
base  line  of  acceptable  practice.  We  should 
note  that  temporary  arrangements  have  a 
way  of  persisting  beyond  their  time.  In  the 
case  of  quotas,  the  projected  time  tables  have 
been  (and  presumably  must  be)  so  vaguely 
drawn  that  It  is  not  Uloglcal  to  suppose  they 
will  become  a  fixed  element  of  our  recruiting 
process. 

3.  It  Is  likely  that  quotas  may  reduce  the 
incennve  for  genuine  reform  The  Inequali- 
ties that  quotas  are  presumed  to  diminish 
originate  in  widely  dispersed  aspects  of  our 
social  and  political  life.  Quotas  may  to 
readily  provide  a  disincentive  to  transform 
these  areas  of  our  national  life  since  they 
wUl  encourage  many  to  believe  that  discrimi- 
nation can  be  and  Is  being  dealt  with  by 
relatively  mechanical  means.  Some  may  argue 
that  quotas  are  In  fact  not  orUy  the  means 
by  which  discrimination  may  be  abolished 
but  that  the  ends  of  quotas,  i.e..  the  outputs. 
wUl  m  themselves  constitute  evidence  that 
dlscrtmlnatlon  Is  being  contained  or  defeated. 
After  all.  such  an  argument  might  run.  If 
quotas  are  successfully  enforced,  wont  the 
employment  statistics  reveal  that  discrimi- 
nation has  ceased  to  exist?  In  the  presence 
of  such  arguments  we  are  f>ertlously  close  to 
the  never-never  land  of  the  murderer  who 
has  Just  killed  his  parents  and  now  asks  for 
the  compassion  of  the  court  because  he  Is  an 
orphan. 

4.  Quotas  violate  the  merit  prtnciple  de- 
spite their  dependence  on  it  as  a  basis  of 
support.  The  Injustice  of  discrimination  Is 
by  definition  an  injustice  suffered  because 
someone  has  not  been  treated  according  to 
a  universal  standard.  Some  arbitrary  or  in- 
cidental aspect  of  their  Identity— their  ac- 
cent, their  height,  their  color— has  become 
the  basis  of  Judgments  about  them  rather 
than  fudging  them  by  reference  to  a  stand- 
ard of  merit  that  applies  equally  to  all.  The 
moet  Important  aspect  of  this  distinction  is 
that  It  Is  only  in  terms  of  a  universal  stand- 
ard of  m«rlt  that  one  can  conclude  that  dls- 
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crimination  or  Injustice  has  taken  place  If 
such  a  merit  standard  had  never  tjeen  artic- 
ulated, the  entire  attempt  to  discover  the 
existence  of  Injustice  oould  never  be  made. 
That  being  the  case,  we  are  confronted  by 
the  advocates  of  quotas  with  the  contradic- 
tory injunction  that  we  should  abandon  the 
merit  prtnciple  despite  the  fact  that  the  very 
discovery  of  the  existence  of  discrimination 
rests  on  the  principle  of  merit. 

5.  Quotas  may— indeed  are  likely  to — make 
a  selfish  apf>eal  to  group  or  Individual  advan- 
tage that  Is  fundamentally  destructive  of  the 
common  set  of  rules  which  alone  binds  us 
together  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation.  I  said 
earlier  that  quotas  are  discriminatory  by  defi- 
nition and  constituted  an  authoritatively 
imposed  a.ssault  on  the  right  of  persons  to 
be  treated  as  the  equal  of  all  other  citizens. 
That  Is  a  predictable  view  of  quotas  from  the 
vantage  point  of  someone  who  is  disadvan- 
taged by  a  quota. 

But  let  us  look  at  quotas  for  a  moment 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  person  who  pre- 
sumably stands  to  gain  an  advantage.  Let  us 
suppose  such  a  person  is  advantaged  by  a 
quota  because  the  group  to  which  he  belongs 
Is  provided  with  some  special  priority  In  or- 
der to  assure  that  group  more  adequate  rep- 
resentation. Is  It  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  person  so  advantaged  U  being  treated  un- 
equally? Isn't  he  or  she  being  given  an 
advantage  by  restricting  someone  else's  ac- 
cess to  equal  opportunity?  Such  an  advan- 
tage, especially  when  purposely  imposed  from 
above  to  prearrange  certain  outcomes,  seems 
to  me  to  constitute  an  Injustice 

But  I  would  like  to  go  further.  I  would 
contend  that  from  a  higher  contextual  point 
of  view  not  only  the  victim  but  also  the  per- 
petrator or  the  recipient  of  this  kind  of  quota 
advantaged  is  harmed— without.  I  might  add. 
needing  to  be  a  conscious  advocate  of  dls- 
crtmlnatlon. Indeed  we  may  readily  assume 
that  such  a  person  would  be  horrified  by  the 
notion  that  his  or  her  conduct  constitutes 
an  injustice.  Nonetheless,  that  momentary 
advantage  rests  on  discrimination  and  has 
been  bought  at  the  expense  of  compromising 
the  common-sense  notion  of  justice  which 
ArUtotle  and  others  have  argued  makes  the 
very  existence  of  the  polls  possible.  To  the 
extent  that  quotas  encourage  any  of  us, 
knowingly  or  not.  to  legitimate  our  personal 
advantage  In  the  name  of  social  Justice,  every 
one  is  victimized.  Justice  Is  not  served.  In 
fact.  Justice  Is  given  such  bewildering  mean- 
ing ie  g.  It  becomes  the  basis  for  the  Justi- 
fication of  discrimination)  that  the  cause  of 
Justice  can  only  suffer  once  the  consequences 
of  such  policies  become  clear  and  their  prin- 
ciple is  mistakenly  applied  to  other  aspects 
of  our  lives. 

6.  Quotas  are  counterproductive  in  that 
they  are  designed  to  end  discrimination 
(though  they  require  its  perpetuation)  and 
presumably  are  also  regarded  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  society  where 
race  and  religion  are  not  factors  In  our 
success  or  failure  as  social  beings.  But  as 
numbers  of  groups  and  Individuals  begin  to 
react  to  overly  zealous  Interpretations  of  the 
meaning  of  "employment  goals"  It  Is  in- 
creasingly clear  that  quotas  are  much  more 
likely  to  make  consciousness  of  racial  and 
sexual  differences  more  morbid  and  path- 
ological. In  short,  quotas  are  counterproduc- 
tive because  they  inflame  rather  than  heal. 

One  can  and  should  support  affirmative 
action  programs  designed  to  Increase  the  em- 
ployment of  minorities  and  women  provided 
they  do  not  give  preferential  treatment  to  a 
person  or  group  over  another  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  creed.  In  the  words  of  Milton  A.  Senn, 
director  of  the  Antl -Defamation  League's 
Paclflc  Southwest  Office,  such  behavior  Is 
"destructive  of  equal  opportunity  and  vio- 
lative of  the  Constitution  and  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  can  only  result  In  exacerbat- 
ing  tensions   and    bias."    [my   ItaUcs]    How 
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could  it  be  otherwise?  After  all,  quotas  are 
a  form  of  discrimination  which,  In  the  Inter- 
est of  setting  things  right,  create  new  classes 
of  victims.  By  virtue  of  this  contradictory 
character,  they  make  worse  precisely  the  sit- 
uation they  hope  to  improve. 

7.  Quotas  will  help  to  make  us  into  a  so- 
ciety In  which  what  matters  profoundly  to 
many  people  personally — their  race,  their  re- 
ligion, their  ethnic  origins  and  associations — 
Is  authoritatively  made  the  business  of  every- 
one. There  Is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which 
what  matters  to  each  of  us  should  matter 
to  all  of  us.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  "no 
man  Is  an  island  unto  himself."  or  that  It  Is 
essential  for  each  of  us  to  respect  one  an- 
other's views  within  the  t>ound8  of  agreed 
upon  definitions  of  the  nature  of  freedom. 
But  the  authority  of  the  state  should  not 
be  ussd  to  force  everyone  to  accept  aspects 
of  our  being  which  are  Individually  private 
but  in  some  contexts  ought  to  be  socially 
neutral  or  at  any  rate  marginal  Ln  their 
meaning  and  relevance.  Why  should  it  matter 
to  a  Department  of  English  whether  a  Chau- 
cer specialist  Is  a  Mexican -American  or  a 
Black-American?  It  matters  very  much  to 
each  of  these  people,  and  It  should  matter 
to  all  of  us.  that  each  should  be  safeguarded 
In  the  preservation  of  his  or  her  right  to  t)e 
a  Mexican-American  or  a  Black-American. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  university's 
commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  and 
to  the  neutrality  of  scholarship,  such  aspects 
of  our  being  are  Irrelevant.  Is  there  a  Ger- 
man-American form  of  physical  education  or 
a  Russian-American  form  of  biology?  Haven't 
we  been  through  enough  in  recent  decades  to 
know  the  answer  to  such  questions?  Should 
there  l>e  quotas  set  to  assure  that  .05  per- 
cent of  all  elevator  operators  are  American- 
Indians  and  that  three  percent  of  all  univer- 
sity faculty  are  Jewish  because  those  are  the 
proportions  that  exist  In  the  general  popula- 
tion? Who  win  be  empowered  to  set  these 
figures  and  for  which  occupations?  Which 
groups  are  to  be  identified  as  deserving  of 
quoti  Ijeneflts?  Can  employment  quotas  t>e 
monitored  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  still 
preserve  our  beliefs  In  the  Inviolability  of 
the  Individual  and  In  the  free  choice  of  our 
citizens? 

It  Is  not  merely  a  rhetorical  device  to  raise 
such  questions  without  providing  the  an- 
swers. They  bring  into  focus  the  far-ranging 
Incursions  on  our  freedom  which  quotas  will 
inevitably  encourage.  We  need  to  raise  such 
questions  In  order  to  see  that  they  cannot 
be  answered — or,  perhaps  more  exactly,  that 
they  cannot  be  answered  In  a  way  consistent 
with  a  belief  in  a  free  society  committed 
to  the  preservation  of  Individual  rights. 

These  matters  are  so  complex  that  they  un- 
doubtedly suffer  from  being  treated  in  such 
brief  compass.  In  the  Interest  of  avoiding 
confusion  or  being  misunderstood,  let  me  re- 
state my  belief  that  pride  In  one's  color,  eth- 
nic origins,  and  religion  are  all  aspects  of  a 
healthy  pluralistic  American  democracy.  My 
p)Olnt  has  been  that  these  ways  of  establish- 
ing and  sustaining  our  personal  Identity  and 
Individual  characteristics  through  our  ties 
with  groups  ought  not  to  be  the  basis  of  em- 
ployment either  In  the  university  or  else- 
where. 

It  is  clear  that  for  many  Americans  group 
affiliations  are  an  important  or  sometimes 
an  Indispensable  part  of  their  very  being 
But  if  these  aspects  of  our  personal  Iden- 
tity are  made  legally  relevant  to  the  political 
arena  or  to  the  economic  market  place,  we 
win  have  subverted  freedom  In  the  naive  In- 
terests of  pseudo-freedom.  And  we  ■will  have 
taken  a  step  backwards  away  from  com- 
munity to  reliance  on  primordial  sentiments 
In  the  war  of  all  against  all.  That,  at  any 
rate,  Is  how  I  Interpret  a  view  which  argues 
that  some  Insignificant  aspect  of  someone's 
right  to  be  a  Greek  Orthodox -American  must 
be  granted  at  the  expense  of  someone  else's 
rtght  to  be  a  non-Greek  Orthodox-American. 
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After  all.  there  is  no  obscuring  the  Intran- 
sigent fact  that  establishing  a  nunimum 
quota  for  the  employment  of  Ukrainian- 
Americans  Inexorably  mea.^s  that  we  have 
also  established  a  maximum  quota  for  the 
employment  of  all  non-TJkralnlan  Amencaiis. 

1  1  .  IS  STATISTICAL  UNDEREJEPHESENTATTON  ON 
THK  FACrLTT  OF  A  rNXVERSITT  PKIMA  ThCTX 
EVIDENCE  or  DISCRIMINATION? 

Ms  MacLachlan  asks  whether  some  women 
and  black  people  i  she  is  silent  about  the 
status  of  other  minorities,  perhaps  because 
the  case  is  more  complicated  than  she  is  pre- 
pared to  admit  I  are  still  denied  emplo:,Tne:.t 
opjjortunltles  or  advancement  m  unlversl'les 
despite  their  Impeccable  qualifications.  Let 
me  be  brief  and  to  the  point:  the  answer  is 
that  such  discrimination  exists  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  for  a  very  long  time,  partly 
because  we  are  dealing  with  the  aPalrs  of 
human  beings  and  not  of  gods.  But  this 
manifest  discrimination  Is  not  In  every  in- 
stance, or  even  In  the  main,  synonymous  with 
underutlllzatlon  or  underrepresentatlon. 
When  I  say  that  discrimination  exists  I  have 
In  mind  those  feelings  of  Irrational  prejudice 
and  even  hatred  which  are  an  omnipresent 
aspect  of  the  darker  side  of  man's  nature, 
whether  man  Is  identified  as  the  victim  of 
racism  or  as  one  of  its  perpetrators. 

But  that  Is  the  brief  answer  to  the  ■wrong 
question.  We  must,  to  be  sure,  find  out  why 
sexual  and  racial  discrimination  exists — and 
doing  60  is  a  suitable  subject  of  empirical 
inquiry  for  social  psychologists,  moralists,  po- 
litical theorists,  and  others.  However.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  question  of  what  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  from  the  evidence  of 
statistical  underrepresentatlon.  Ms.  Mac- 
LacWan's  conclusions  are  in  the  main  non 
sequiturs,  in  part  because  she  seems  auto- 
matically to  equate  discrimination  with  un- 
derrepresentatlon. This  is  clear  when  she 
proceeds  to  answer  her  first  question  with 
another  question  which,  by  implication, 
seems  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  underutUization  of  women  and 
blacks  unless  we  assume  that  this  under- 
utlllzatlon means  they  are  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination. It  is  this  conclusion  that  I  want 
to  examine  by  addressing  myself  to  the  moet 
generic  forta  of  this  issue;  is  statistical  un- 
derrepresentatlon on  the  faculty  of  a  uni- 
versity prima  facie  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion? This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  right  ques- 
tion. 

Surely  all  of  us  have  encountered  the 
seemingly  powerful  argument  that  statisti- 
cal underrepresentatlon  provides  the  irre- 
futable evidence  of  discrimination  and  in- 
equality. Such  a  view  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  Is  rarely  any  general  agree- 
ment, either  by  the  advocates  of  such  a  view 
or  by  their  opponents,  about  the  appropriate 
base  point  against  which  to  measure  this  al- 
leged discrimination.  Sometimes  the  base 
point  Is  presumed  to  be  the  nation,  the  state, 
the  region,  the  city,  or  some  other  official  or 
unofficial  geographical  entity.  Obviously,  it 
Is  likely  to  make  a  considerable  difference 
whether  a  state  like  North  Dakota,  where 
black  people  are  a  tiny  p>ercent  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  required  to  construct  Its  public 
institutions  so  that  black  civil  servants  are 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  black  people 
in  North  Dakota  or  whether  they  should  con- 
struct their  Institutions  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  black  people  are  fourteen  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States 

We  could  readily  parallel  this  problem  with 
an  exemplan-  university  analogue.  Should 
a  department  of  mlcro-blology  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, contain  minorities  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  minorities  in  New  Haven.  Con- 
necticut, the  Connecticut  Valley.  New  Eng- 
land, or  the  United  States  In  order  to  pro- 
vide statistical  evidence  of  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tion?  Should  such  a  calculation  Include  all 
the  minorities  In  the  country  or  should  It  In- 
clude only   those   minorities   that   reside    In 
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New  Haven  or  Connecticut?  Or  perhapa  the 
proportion  of  minorities  employed  by  the  de- 
partment of  mlcro-blology  should  be  propor- 
tionate only  to  the  number  of  mluoritles 
with  Ph.  D.'s  In  micro-biology  that  presently 
reside  nrlthln  the  limits  of  the  continental 
United  States?  Or  we  might  well  consider  the 
possibility  that  only  those  Ph.  D.'a  who  are 
actively  In  the  Job  market  ought  to  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  manpower  pool  since, 
for  example,  a  black  woman  with  a  Ph.  D. 
in  mlcro-blology  might  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  spend  an  Indeterminate  number  of 
years  rearing  her  children,  writing  novels  or 
doing  somethlnjE  else. 

StUi  another  version  of  this  problem  is 
evidenced  In  trying  to  determine  what  sort 
of  st.atlstlcal  information  Is  required  for  a 
university  to  demonstrate  that  It  Is  not  en- 
gaged In  dlscrlnilnatlon  or  the  wilful  per- 
petuation of  inequality.  (Such  a  formulation 
of  the  problem  raises  a  very  serious  dlfflciUty: 
are  universities  being  required  to  demon- 
strate their  innocence  as  If  they  are  already 
guilty  rather  than  being  required  to  defend 
chemselves  agalust  charges  of  guilt  arrived  at 
according  to  a  knowu  public  standard  of 
Justice?  Have  they,  in  short,  lost  the  right  to 
be  considered  innocent  until  proven  guilty 
because  the  gross  evidence  of  statistical  un- 
derrepreaent.atlon  Is  presumed  to  provide 
prima  facie  evidence  of  their  guilt?)  Shall  we 
require  that  each  department  or  cluster  of 
departments  demonstrate  statistical  evidence 
of  the  employment  of  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  minorltleis  or  shall  we  require  that  the 
employmecl  figures  for  the  entire  university 
reveal  the  retention  of  a  requi^te  number  of 
A'omen  and  minorities?  And  how  are  these 
numbers  to  b«  established? 

These  are  all  complications  attendant  to 
monitoring  or  assessing  the  existence  of  what 
Is  often  called  diacnminatloa.  disproportion- 
allty.  or  underutllizatlon.  Such  complications 
are  likely  to  have  come  Into  existence  because 
we  may  already  have  concluded  that  statis- 
tical underrepresentatlon  of  minorities  and 
women  is.  in  (act,  prima  facte  evidence  of 
unequal  treatment  or  discrimination. 

But  is  that  the  case?  In  order  to  appreciate 
why  It  13  not,  we  will  have  to  unravel  mul- 
tiple coiLf usloas.  some  having  to  do  w  ith 
careless  attempts  to  make  words  like,  "dls- 
crlnUnatlon"  and  "unequal"  synonymous 
with  terms  like  "disproportionate"  and  "un- 
derutilized." For  example,  do  we  really  mean 
to  argue  that  because  Jews  constitute  three 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country 
that  they  should  be  represented  In  that  pro- 
portion In  the  police  force  of  Oahkoeh  or 
Chicago?  If  less  than  three  percent  of  the 
oll-rlght  w^orkers  In  the  southwest  are  Jewish. 
dues  that  provide  us  with  unmlstakeable 
evidence  that  their  underrepresentatlon 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  unequal  treat- 
ment:* (Note  that  I  am  not  arguing  that  un- 
derrepresentatlon never  provides  evidence 
relevant  to  the  discovery  of  discrimination 
Of  course  It  might.  But  does  it  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  discrimination?)  The 
absurdity  of  such  a  notion  la  self-evident  and 
becomes  additionally  Implausible  if  we  con- 
tinue to  ask  such  questions  about  the  propor- 
tions of  Samoans  who  are  Insurance  saie*- 
men.  Eskimos  who  are  mechanics,  and  so  on. 
The  mo6t  general  dUBculty  with  the  argu- 
ment that  underutllizatlon  dlsproportlonal- 
Ity  equals  discrimination  Is  that  It  conven- 
iently overlooks  the  fact  that  there  have 
always  been — and,  presumably,  always  will 
be.  unless  we  submit  to  some  sort  of  totali- 
tarian homogenlzatlon  of  our  pluralist  cul- 
ture— differences  of  values,  orientation,  taste, 
expectation  and  the  like  among  the  varied 
groups  that  compose  this  or  any  other  na- 
tion. Many  cruel  perversions  of  our  political 
life  aa  a  nation  have  exacerbated  these  dif- 
ferences, sometimes  making  them  Into  heavy 
burdens  or  vicious  stereotypes  which  have 
barred  the  way  of  some  minorities  to  ad- 
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vanoement.  We  need  to  continue  and  Indeed 
to  deepen  our  moral  resistance  and  our  legal 
opposition  to  such  betrayals  of  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  But  to  do  this 
effectively  we  must  have  a  clear  mind  about 
what  Ls  to  be  concluded  from  our  observa- 
tions of  the  real  world.  The  fact  la  that  many 
of  the  differences  of  group  outlook  to  which  I 
have  referred — differences  that  have  in- 
fluenced a  disproportionate  number  of  Ital- 
ians to  becoioe  opera  singers,  a  dispropor- 
tionate p-4mber  of  Armenians  to  become 
truck  faainers,  and  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  Jews  to  become  doctors,  college  pro- 
fessors, and  novelists  (and.  if  C.  P.  Snow 
Is  correct,  to  constitute  edmost  half  of  thoae 
ever  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  excellence 
m  science) — these  differences  express  prima 
facie  evidence  not  of  dlacrlmmation  but 
rather  of  the  vitality  of  democracy  These 
specialized  choices  are  derived  from  deep 
allegiances  to  group  loyalties,  to  religious 
ties,  to  sentimental  attaclunents,  to  cher- 
ished traditions  and  ethnic  identification.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  every  aspect 
of  these  choices  has  been  free  of  constraint 
In  every  respect  In  order  to  defend  them  as 
expressions  of  democracy.  Such  a  view  would 
be  perfection Istlc  and  unrealistic.  It  Is  only 
important  to  understand  that  the  alternative 
to  such  choices — quota  arrangements  that 
would  assure  proportionality — Is  an  infinitely 
greater  source  of  constraints  on  our  freedom 
and  provides  absolutely  no  assurance— either 
with  reference  to  logic  or  the  record  of  social 
practice — of  possible  success  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  understand  that  many  of  these 
choices  that  have  resulted  In  disproportion - 
allty  were  made  in  an  environment  that 
offered  alternative  possibilities 

ni  WHAT  RECOMMINDATIONS  CAN  BE  MADS 
THAT  Wnj,  IMPaOVS  THE  PSESFNT  STATE  OF 
A*TA»S? 

In  addition  to  a  strict  prohibition  against 
Job  discrimination,  higher  education  should 
support  two  basic  propositions. 

1.  A  serious  search  must  be  made  for 
quallhed  women  and  minorities  when  fac- 
ulty appointments  are  being  made.  At  the 
departmental  level,  where  academic  recruit- 
ment is  Initiated,  procedures  should  be  es- 
tablished to  include  a  current  and  realistic 
estimate  of  the  pool  of  qualified  individuals 
from  which  candidates  will  be  drawn.  Care- 
fully balancing  professional  Interests  and 
priorities  as  It  sets  its  own  programmatic 
needs,  the  department  must  constantly 
strive  to  attract  the  best  faculty  possible. 
To  this  end  it  should  also  demonstrate  that  It 
has  reaiched  out  In  Its  search  for  women  and 
minorities.  All  too  often  a  departmental  can- 
vass Is  woefully  incomplete,  confined  only 
to  familiar  chaxmels  which  fall  to  inform 
women  and  minority  persons  of  the  existence 
of  Jobs.  Departments  should  be  put  under 
the  obligation — monitored  by  the  adminis- 
tration— of  conducting  a  determined  search 
for   women  and  minority  group   candidates 

3.  Expanded  opportunities  must  be  pro- 
vided for  academic  training  at  the  graduate 
level  for  women  and  minority  group  mem- 
bers. The  federal  government,  state  legisla- 
tures, and  private  foundations,  as  well  as 
business  ar.d  Industry,  should  make  avail- 
able the  necessary  resources  for  further  con- 
firmation that  as  a  society  we  must  be  more 
than  passive  If  increased  employment  op- 
portunities for  women  and  minorities  in 
higher  education  are  to  be  achieved  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  legal  theory. 

All  of  us  need  to  be  encouraged  to  think 
about  a  real  Affirmative  Action  program.  We 
also  need  to  be  clear  about  what  it  means 
to  propose  such  a  program.  A  quick  num- 
bers game  will  not  solve  the  real  problem 
of  the  minority  imbalance  that  exists  In  vir- 
tually every  field  or  discipline.  It  U  an  easy 
but  deceptive  and  ultimately  expensive  solu- 
tion. Nor  Ls  a  straight  racial  line  for  making 
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faculty  appointments  supportable.  To  move 
to  the  concept  of  race  (or  sex>  as  an  exclusive 
or  predominant  criterion  for  faculty  hiring 
Lb  a  major  qualitative  change  which  under- 
mines the  principle  of  academic  competence 
so  essential  to  an  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

I  t>elleve  the  most  promising  hope  lies  in 
a  combination  of  longer-term  efforts  that 
range  from  introducing  minority  high  school 
students  at  the  earliest  age  t>ossible  to  the 
opportunities  available  to  them  in  medicine, 
law.  teaching,  etc.,  to  motivating  thoae  with 
potential  as  college  undergraduates  to  pur- 
sue careers  at  the  professional  level,  so  that 
the  ranks  of  the  truly  qualified  will  be  legit- 
imately expanded. 

The  kind  of  Affirmative  Action  program  I 
have  in  mind  would  be  substantial  and  sig- 
nificant. With  the  help  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment there  would  be  fellowship  programs 
for  people  before  they  become  Incapacitated 
students.  We  need  to  rescue  good  minds  at  the 
high  school  level  before  they  become  too 
dulled  and  HI -equipped  to  go  to  college. 
This  country  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  an 
educational  program  that  would  benefit  the 
handicapped,  by  which  I  mean  giving  people, 
on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis,  a  chance  to 
overcome  poverty,  a  bad  family  situation, 
and  the  like. 

I  believe  that  to  attack  our  colleges  and 
universities  today  is  really  to  attack  the 
wrong  stage  of  the  development  Aa  I  have 
suggested,  we  need  to  mass  our  remedial  ef- 
forts In  the  form  of  state  and  national  search 
programs  at  the  high  school  level  where 
talented  young  people — blacks,  Chlcanos, 
poor  whites,  which  is  to  say  all  of  the  dlsad- 
%-antaged  who  otherwise  get  locked  into  a 
lifetime  of  Inequality — can  be  found  and 
helped.  It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  cur- 
rent emphasis  being  put  Into  enforcement 
could  wisely  and  profitably  be  put  into  dis- 
covery and  assistance. 


LATVIA 


HON    CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 18  marked  the  55th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Latvia.  Latvia,  along  with 
Its  neighboring  Baltic  States  of  Lithu- 
ania and  Estonia,  had  been  held  In  sub- 
jugation by  czarlst  Russia.  But,  In  the 
break-up  of  the  old  feudal  empires  of 
Europe  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  these 
three  small  States,  in  accord  with  Wll- 
sonlan  principles,  were  able  to  declare 
and  gain  their  Independence.  For  22 
years,  all  went  well.  Then,  in  June  of 
1940,  after  the  fall  of  Poland  and  while 
the  West  was  reeling  under  the  invasion 
of  Prance,  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  the 
three  small  Republics  The  horrors  of 
World  War  II  then  swept  across  these 
lands.  The  Nazi  armies  conquered  the 
area  and  then  the  Red  army  returned. 
Ever  since,  these  countries  have  been 
held  under  the  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Immigrants  and  refugees  from  Latvia 
and  the  other  Baltic  States  have  con- 
tributed Immeasureably  to  the  diversity 
and  growth,  to  the  interest  and  beauty 
of  our  own  land  It  Is  right  that  we  all 
should  Join  with  them  In  this  remem- 
brance and  anniversary. 
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But  Latvia  must  also  be  remembered 
for  its  lesson,  for  its  meaning  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all  men, 
everywhere.  The  history  of  Latvia  must 
stand  as  a  warning  to  all  of  us  of  the 
dangers  which  coiilronl  those  who  seek 
freedom  and  independence  In  a  world  of 
hostile  and  totalitarian  forces.  We  must 
ever  stand  on  our  guard;  we  must  ever 
be  watchful  In  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
human  rights. 

We  must  not  disappoint  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  Latvian  people.  Currently 
pending  In  the  Congress  Is  a  freedom  of 
emigration  amendment.  It  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  some  289  Members  of  the 
House  and  77  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted  as  a  precondition  for  extending 
most-favored-nation  trading  status  and 
export  credit  financing  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  call  the  attention  of  the 
Soviets  to  the  concern  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  feel  for  the  minorities  caught 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 


DO   WE   DESERVE    THIS   GREAT 
COUNTRY? 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
too  often  we  hear  criticisms  of  the  young 
people  of  this  country.  We  hear  that 
they  are  apathetic,  tuned  out,  and  un- 
concerned. My  daily  mail  indicates  dif- 
ferently. I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  received  from  Rex 
Davis,  a  member  of  a  Boy  Scout  troop 
in  Colt,  Ark.  Rex,  very  sincerely  and  elo- 
quently, points  out  the  privilege  we  have 
living  In  a  country  as  beautiful  as  ours 
and  pleads  for  legislative  assistance  in 
keeping  It  that  way. 

The  letter  follows : 

Colt,  Ahk,  November  3, 1973. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  My  name  Is  Rex 
Davis.  I  am  thirteen  years  old  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Boy  Scout  Troop  136.  I  am  working 
toward  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout  and  only 
lack  three  merit  badges. 

I  am  now  working  on  "Citizenship  In  the 
Nation,"  and  as  one  of  the  requirements  In 
earning  this  badge  I  must  write  to  my  Con- 
gressman, expressing  my  views  on  some  local 
or  national  Issue.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
views  on  pollution. 

I  have  ^-Islted  several  national  parks  and 
see  how  well  kept  they  are.  I  know  that  It 
takes  a  lot  of  work  to  keep  our  parks  and 
streams  clean.  Last  year  In  the  Order  of  the 
Arrows,  which  Is  an  honor  group  of  campers, 
we  had  to  clean  up  the  park  !n  Forrest  City, 
where  people  had  thrown  their  paper  cans 
and  bottles  down  without  thinking  about 
those  who  would  come  along  later.  This 
was  part  of  the  ordeal  you  go  through  before 
being  accepted  in  the  Order. 

I  would  appreciate  your  doing  what  "you 
can  to  keep  ovir  streams  and  parks  clean  so 
the  young  people  of  my  age  wUl  have  a  place 
to  fish,  and  view  wUdllfe  in  the  parks  when 
we  become  adults.  I  would  also  like  to  see 
more  parks  established  and  those  we  now 
have  preserved.  We  have  done  nothing  to  de- 
serve this  great  country.  Ood  doesn't  love  us 
any  more  than  people  in  India.  The  least  we 
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could  do  Is  take  care  of  It.  I  think  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  are  a  good  example  of 
what  Americans  can  do  if  they  will. 

You    may    remember    my    father,    Berlon 
Davis.  He  used  to  be  County  Clerk  In  Cross 
County  untU  he  quit  and  became  a  minister. 
Thank  you  for  your  time  and  efforts. 
Yours  tnily. 

Rxx  A,  Davis. 


LOSS  OF  PANAMA  CANAL  COULD  BE 
DETRIMENTAL  TO  U.S.   SHIPPING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    L_U;SIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
organized  public  attention  being  locused 
on  the  energ>-  crunch  and  the  Middle 
East  situation,  little  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  annoimcement  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  renewed  negotiation.';  in 
Panama  City  on  the  future  control  of 
Panama  Canal.  Std|ngely.  the  news 
analysts  are  not  telling  the  American 
people  that  the  Panama  Canal  cnsis  is 
far  more  Important  to  the  security  of 
our  coimtrv-  than  is  the  Middle  East 
situation  and  that  the  Panama  Canal 
negotiations  could  have  great  effect  on 
the  much  publicized  energ>-  crisis. 

Loss  of  the  Panama  Canal,  or  giving 
its  control  to  an  unstable  foreign  power, 
could  have  the  effect  of  barring  any  east- 
west  coastal  shipping  by  wat*r.  thus 
forcing  transportation  around  Cape 
Horn.  The  result  would  mean  not  only 
additional  shipping  delays  but  would 
consume  additional  precious  fuel. 

It  must  be  considered  most  ironic  that 
at  a  stage  in  histor>-  where  the  people  are 
being  told  to  laud  praise  on  their  leaders 
for  "the  great  detente"  our  country  has 
developed  with  the  Soviets  and  the  Red 
Chinese,  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
our  fellow  Americans  to  the  South  have 
deteriorated  to  tne  point  where  24  Latin 
American  countries,  excluding  Cuba, 
meeting  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  on  Novem- 
ber 15  unanimously  annomiced  support 
for  the  Repubhc  of  Panama  gaining  full 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Our  people  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  effect  of  U.S.  loss  of  tl:ie  Panama 
Canal  on  our  domestic  problems  as  well 
as  on  the  international  scene.  Our  lead- 
ers must  start  adoplmg  foreign  policies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

I  insert  the  related  news  chppings,  as 
follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  28,  1973] 

United  States  and  Panama   Resume  Canal 

Talks 

(By  Marllse  Simons) 

Panama  Crry.  November  27. — In  an  atmos- 
phere of  surprising  optimism,  the  United 
States  and  Panama  have  resumed  their  negot- 
iations on  a  new  canal  treaty  after  a  break 
of  almost  one  year. 

U.S.  sources  here  seem  particularly  hope- 
ful that  the  new  U.S.  negotiator,  Ambassa- 
dor-at-large  Ellsworth  Btinker,  wUl  be  able 
to  break  the  deadlock  In  the  nine-year-old 
talks. 

Bunker  arrived  here  yesterday  for  a  week- 
long  visit  during  which  he  will  confer  with 
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Panama's  political  leaders  and  the  official 
negotiating  team,  as  weU  as  with  American 
clvUlan  and  military  authorities  in  the  U.S. 
controlled  Canal  Zone. 

Since  the  last  negotiations  last  December, 
Panama  has  mobUlzed  considerable  Latin 
American  and  even  worldwide  support  for  its 
campaign  to  recover  sovereignty  over  the 
600-square-miie  Canal  Zone. 

As  a  result,  U.S.-Panam*  relations  deter- 
iorated sharply.  Much  bad  feeling  was  stirred 
up  by  the  special  meeting  of  the  U.N  Secur- 
ity CoimcU  here  in  March,  when  the  United 
States  was  forced  to  use  a  rare  veto  to  block 
a  strongly  pro-Panama  resolution. 

Since  then,  however,  bitterness  appears  to 
have  subsided  and  both  sides  have  made  ef- 
forts to  resume  substantive  negotiations 
There  have  been  several  exchanges  of  notes 
tmd  documents. 

Panama  feels  it  made  a  major  concession 
last  May  when  Panamanian  Foreign  Mmister 
Juan  A.  Tack  agreed  to  discuss  the  question 
of  a  new  sea-level  canal  concurrently  with 
the  renegotiation  of  the  1903  canal  treaty 

Then,  in  October  Tack  conferred  in  New 
York  with  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
who  reportedly  expressed  confidence  that  the 
two  governments  could  reach  a  quick  acree- 
ment.  ^ 

Since  the  appointments  of  KlssUiger  and 
Bunker,  Panamanian  circles  have  also  begun 
to  reflect  a  new  confidence.  A  source  close 
to  Panamas  negotlatmg  team  explained  "It 
is  quite  clear  that,  as  a  result  of  the  U  N 
meeting  here,  Washington  is  giving  the  canal 
:.s?ue  higher  priority.' 

On  his  arrival,  Bunker  told  reporters-  "It 
is  my  hope  that  Foreign  Minister  Tack  and 
I  can  taltlate  a  new  dialogue  that  wlU  re- 
sult In  the  promptest  possible  negotiation  of 
a  new  and  modem  treaty  arrangement  " 

This  weeks  sessions  are  regarded  as  an 
orientation  for  Bunker,  and  no  agreement 
IS  expected  to  be  announced. 

The  two  bargaining  positions  are  stlU  far 
apart.  The  main  disagreement  seems  to  be 
the  time-period  over  which  Panama  should 
assume  effective  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  responslbUlty  for  the  administra- 
tion and  defense  of  the  canal  itself  Under 
the  1903  treaty,  the  United  States  can  occupy 
the  Canal  Zone  as  if  it  were  U.S  terrltorv 
•in  perpetuity." 

The  main  substantive  Issues  are- 

Panama  demands  early  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Canal  Zone.  This  means  that  Panamanian 
laws  should  apply  in  all  civilian  areas  and 
that  Panama  would  take  over  police  postal 
and  commercial  activities  in  the  zone 
Panama  demands  that  the  gradual  assump- 
tion of  these  responsibilities  must  tal-e  place 
within  five  years.  Washington  has  accepted 
the  principle  of  the  handover  but  proposes 
a  15-year  period. 

Panama  requests  the  progressive  elimina- 
tion of  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  the 
zone— some  12.000  troops  of  the  U.S.  southern 
command  are  stationed  here— and  Immediate 
Panamanian  participation  In  the  defense  of 
'he  waterway. 

Panama  also  wants  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  area  used  by  the  mllltarv,  parti,  uiariy  in 
such  valuable  urbanized  areas  as  B:>:boa 
Panama  would  like  that  as  an  are&  where  its^ 
own  fast-growing  capital   can  expand 

It  also  wants  U.S.  payment  for  the  privilege 
of  maintaining  troops  in  Pa:,amanian  terri- 
tory. So  far.  the  Pentagon  has  discouraged 
the  State  Department's  negotiators  from  de- 
tailed discussion  of  military  q-uest:o:^ 

On  the  question  of  a  new  sea  level  canal 
Panama  want.s  a  part  in  deciding  where  and 
how  It  should  be  built  and  prior  agreement 
on  how  long  the  United  States  should  ad- 
minister such  a  new  canal. 

Panama  wants  U.S.  rental  raised  sharply 
from  the  current  »i.9  million  per  vear  al- 
though Panamanian  government  sources  say 
that  political  and  Juridical  quertlons  must 
be  resolved  first. 
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Ironically,  despite  Panama's  often  flery 
rhetoric,  the  military  government  la  In  no 
apparent  hurry  to  conclude  a  new  treaty. 
Panamanian  offlciala  feel  that,  as  Washing- 
ton cannot  lon^  delay  decisions  on  a  new  sea- 
level  canal  and  on  renovations  on  the  existing 
canal.  Panama's  negotiating  position  can 
only  improve  with  time 

The  canal  question  also  plays  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  domestic  p>olltlcs.  The  military 
strongman.  Oen.  Omar  Torrijos.  has  used  the 
Issue  skillfully  to  earn  popularity  Torrijos  is 
no'  anxious,  observers  here  feel,  to  lose 
the  one  political  Issue  on  which  all  Pana- 
manians are  united. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  government  has  faced 
Its  flrst  serious  challenge  in  Ave  years  from 
the  powerful  private  sector.  The  immediate 
Issue  Is  a  government  decree  freezing  all 
rents  and  obliging  the  construction  industry 
to  build  more  low-cost  rather  than  luxury 
housing.  The  private  sector  has  Interpreted 
the  measure  as  the  latest  In  a  series  of  "steps 
toward  socialism"  and  has  decided  to  take  a 
stand. 

A  "bosses'  strike"  was  threatened  and  was 
only  called  off  when  the  government  promised 
to  reform  the  housing  decree.  Subsequently 
the  government  decided  that  the  decree 
should  not  be  modified  and  a  new  strike  re- 
portedly is  being  planned.  More  than  $100 
million  worth  of  construction  has  been  para- 
lyzed, and  there  has  been  a  significant  out- 
flow of  Paaamanlan   capital. 

Torrijos  is  reportedly  unconcerned  by  this 
right-wing  challenge,  but  several  of  his  close 
aides  are  known  to  fear  the  political  conse- 
quences of  an  economic  recession  provoked 
by  a  sudden  drop  of  business  confidence. 

Panama  is  a  commercial  center,  which  de- 
pends more  than  most  countries  on  Inter- 
national confidence  for  survival.  In  recent 
years.  It  has  enjoyed  a  boom  In  off-shore 
banking,  which  has  brought  in  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

This  money  would  quickly  leave  if  political 
stability  were  threatened,  observers  here 
point  out. 

Despite  the  near  panic  among  Panamanian 
businessmen,  the  United  States  seems  un- 
disturbed by  Torrijos'  leftist  rhetoric,  ap- 
parently believing  that,  if  anything,  the 
presence  of  a  strong  government  increases 
the  likelihood  of  an  early  agreement  on  the 
sensitive   canal   issue. 

I  Prom  the  Panama  (CR.P.)  American, 

Nov.   16.   1973] 

REPtJBLic  or  Pajtama's  Objictivi — A 

Panamanian    Canal 

Bogota — Pananria  today  expressed  convic- 
tion that  the  United  States  will  listen  to  the 
united  voices  of  Latin  America  clamoring  for 
"a  Just  solution  to  ito  petition  for  return  of 
sovereignty  o\er  the  the  Canal  Zone". 

Panama  Foreign  Minister  Juan  Antonio 
Tack  said  that  the  objective  of  his  country 
is  to  have  a  "Panamanian  Canal",  and  that 
the  treaty  signed  with  the  United  States  In 
1903  be    "annulled,  eliminated  and  burled." 

At  a  press  conference  which  followed  the 
morning  session  on  the  second  day  of  closed- 
door  deliberations  of  the  Latin  American 
Porelgn  Ministers  Conference.  Tack  said  that 
Panama  'Does  not  seek  a  revision  of  that 
treaty,  but  Its  complete  elimination  for  sign- 
ing of  an  entirely  new  treaty  in  which  Pan- 
amanian Jurisdiction  over  the  canal  wUl  be 
plainly  recognized  and  in  which  the  perpe- 
tuity clause   •    •    *. 

Panama  will  agree  to  North  American 
administration  of  the  Canal  but  not  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  present  century,  he  said. 
He  mdlcated  that  clear  Jurisdiction  by  Pan- 
ama over  the  waterway  should  be  recognized 
much   before  expiration   of  the   new   treaty. 

Tack  said  that  upon  expiration  of  the 
treaty  now  being  negotiated  with  the  United 
States.    Panama   will    regain    not   only  clear 
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sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  canal, 
but  also  the  rights  to  admlnlatration  of  the 
canal.  "And  so."  he  added,  "we  will  have  a 
Panamanian  canal." 

On  the  other  hand  Tack  accused  Washing- 
ton of  "having  violated  many  clauses  of  the 
1903  treaty "'.  giving  as  an  example  the  fact 
that  "the  United  States  has  ertabllshed  14 
military  bases  on  the  Canal  Zone,  among 
these  being  some  for  anti-guerrilla  training."' 

Asked  If  there  were  any  nuclear  arms  at 
the  bases,  he  said:  "Sincerely  and  with  all 
frankness  I  must  admit  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  determine  that."' 

The  question  of  the  Panama  Canal  la  one 
of  the  points  on  the  agenda  which  has 
served  as  base  for  the  deliberations  of  the 
Latin  American  Prime  Ministers  whose  three- 
day  meeting  ends  tomorrow  with  signing  of 
a  Joint  deliberation  which  will  mention  mat- 
ters to  t>e  discussed  In  the  "New  Dialogue  " 
with  the  United  States,  scheduled  for  a  new 
HemUphere  Foreign  Minister  Conference  to 
which  US.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer wUl  be  invited  and  which  has  been 
proposed  to  be  held  In  Mexico  before  next 
AprU. 

In  the  press  conference  Tack  also  referred 
to  the  case  of  Cuba  and  expressed  the  posi- 
tion of  hU  country  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  should  be  left  free  to  either  estab- 
lish relations  or  not  establish  relations  with 
the  regime  of  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro. 

Finally,  he  said  that  in  his  concept  the 
case  of  Cuba  "has  gone  out  of  the  margins 
of  the  Organization  of  American  State* 
(OAS)  and  that  in  such  a  situation  "each 
country  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  choose 
its  friends  or  enemies  with  whom  to  have 
relations." 


(Prom  the  (Panama)  Star  &  Herald.  Nov  16, 
19731 
Panama  Orrs  UNANiMotm  Stjpport  or  Latin 
Amixica 

Bogota.  November  15.— Twenty-fotir  Latin 
American  countries  today  gave  unanimous 
support  to  Panama  In  lu  dispute  with  the 
United  States  over  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone 

Panamanian  Foreign  Minister  Juan  An- 
tonio Tack  said  Latin  Americas  support  ".  .  . 
helps  to  make  the  United  Statee  understand 
that  it  should  heed  the  Just  Panamanian 
aspirations." 

The  expression  of  support  la  contained  in 
the  "Declaration  of  BogoU"'  which  will  be 
signed  tomorrow  by  foreign  ministers  and 
delegates  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
The  Declaration  includes  eight  basic  point* 
which  will  be  discussed  eaxly  next  year  in 
Mexico  with  VS.  Secretary  of  State.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger. 

At  a  press  conference  soon  after  the  Latin 
American  support  was  announced.  Tack  said  : 

"The  government  and  the  people  of  Pana- 
ma are  grateful  for  Latin  America's  unani- 
mous support.  The  fact  that  the  conference 
haa  declared  the  matter  of  the  Canal  as  one 
of  common  and  priority  interest  for  Latin 
America  does  honor  to  all  the  peoples  of 
this  Continent." 

Under  the  1903  Panama  Canal  treaty,  the 
United  States  admimsters  the  Canal  in  per- 
petuity. 

Panama  and  the  United  States  are  sched- 
uled to  resume  negotiations  late  this  month. 
Foreign  Minister  Tack  said  "Latin  America's 
support  has  come  at  a  timely  moment  when 
we  are  preparing  to  continue  the  negotia- 
tions ..." 

"This  support  from  Latin  America."  Tack 
added,  "will  help  to  make  the  United  States 
understand  that  It  must  heed  Panama's  Just 
aspirations." 

Aaked  about  Panama's  position  on  Cuba, 
Tack  said  that  although  the  Conference  has 
not  made  a  pronouncement  on  Cuba.  Pan- 
ama feela  that  every  country  U  free  to  chooae 
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i^./^*".^  f'"*  ^°*''  *<*  ^^^  «^^  country 
may  decide  freely  when  it  should  reesubllah 
reUtiona  with  Cuba.  ™»«.oiian 

„  ?*  ■^'*  P*'!*™*  has  "adequate  communl- 
^^  '^  ."^i'^  '^*  <^^''"  government,  but  he 
nl  ''^,  m"*"*  '"*"'"  ^"'^^"^  «^'«»it  estab- 
lish relations  with  Fidel  Castro's  govern- 
ment. Tack  discounted  any  posslbUltv  that 
Cuba  might  return  to  the  oS^nZtfof  o 
American  States,  recalling  that  the  Cuban 
government  Itself  has  rejected  the  idea 

The  foreign  ministers  dropped  the  Cuban 
issue  and  a  sophisticated  proposal  for  corn! 
pensatlng  nationalized  corporations 

Mexico's   Foreign   Minister   EmUlo   O    Ra 
basa  has   been   commissioned   to   work  with 
Secretary  Kissinger  for  scheduling  the  hem- 
isphere talks,  which  are  expected  to  be  held 
next  March  In  Mexico. 

r,«T^"c  5^"^8"PPortl^  the  Panamanian 
claims  had  been  opposed  by  several  forelcn 
ministers,  particularly  Brazil's,  but  when 
Tack  threatened  to  leave  the  meeting  if 
an  Initial  accord  was  not  honored  his  ret- 
icent colleagues  bowed. 

A  final  statement  in  this  respect  said  thftt 
in  view  of  the  upcoming  renewal  of  bUateral 
talks  over  the  Canal  Zone,  "the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  reaffirm  their  aoUdarlty  with 
Panama,  believe  that  the  solving  of  that 
problem  is  of  common  and  priority  interest 
for  Latin  America  and  wish  that  the  already 
prolonged  negotiations  end  In  a  way  satisfy- 
ing the  Just  aspirations  of  Panama"" 

Other  points  in  the  draft  statement  in- 
clude VS.  cooperation  in  development  of 
the  region,  changes  in  the  inter-American 
system,  a  full  voice  for  Latin  America  In 
international  monetary  negotiations,  tech- 
nological assistance  and  rules  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  so-called  multinational  coroo- 
rations. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  by 
Latin  American  governments  of  misconduct 
and  Intervention  in  their  Internal  affairs  by 
rrr.  the  American  oU  companies  and  other 
American-dominated  International  corpora- 
tions. 

"In  view  of  the  deep  preoccupation  over 
the  multinational  corporations'  attitude  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  U  needed 
In  order  to  prevent  difficulties  or  frictions," 
the  draft  document  said. 

Cuba  was  not  Invited  to  the  meeting.  Co- 
lombia's Foreign  Minister,  Alfredo  Vasquez 
Carrlzosa,  explained:  "This  being  a  gathering 
mainly  aimed  at  discussing  the  region's  ties 
with  the  United  States.  Cuba  was  not  Invited 
because  it  has  no  relations  with  the  United 
States." 

The  conference  Is  working  on  a  draft  pre- 
pared by  Colombia.  Mexico,  Peru,  Venezuela 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  diplomatic 
sources  said. 

The  meeting  was  called  outside  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  frame,  and 
countries  that  are  not  members  of  the  OAS 
such  as  Guyana,  were  Invited  to  underline  a 
more  complete  regional  picture. 


THE  TORRANCE  ROSE  FLOA'^ 
ASSOCIATION 

HON    GLENN  M,  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  on  New  Year's  Day  1974,  niU- 
llons  of  people  from  almost  every  free 
country  of  the  world  will  watch  the  color- 
ful Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses 
Parade  via  satellite  television. 

This  time-honored  annual  event  brings 
natural  beauty  to  the  viewer  through  the 
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display  of  creative  floral  art  depicting 
scenes  which  carry  the  1974  parade 
theme.  "Happiness  Is." 

As  the  parade  progresses,  its  pageantry 
and  precise  scheduling  Ls  a  thing  of  won- 
der which  is  seemingly  accomplished 
with  grace  and  ease. 

To  the  many  participants  in  the 
parade,  successful  execution  of  their  seg- 
ment culminates  many  months  of  prepa- 
ration through  dedicated  service. 

Private,  public,  and  commercial  groups 
have  joined  together  to  delight  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  honor  one 
such  group,  the  "Torrance,  Calif.,  Rose 
Float  Association." 

The  Torrance  Rose  Float  Association 
is  a  group  of  energetic  volunteers  who 
work  hand-in-hand  with  the  community 
to  sponsor  the  entry  of  a  float  m  the 
Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses  Parade 
January  1  of  each  year. 

Torrance  has  had  an  entry  in  the  pa- 
rade almost  consecutively  since  1914.  In 
the  years  prior  to  1971,  the  Torrance 
area  chamber  of  commerce  successfully 
coordinated  the  entry.  Then  the  Tor- 
rance Rose  Float  Association  was  founded 
and  took  over  the  responsibility.  Also  in 
1971,  the  Torrance  City  Council,  in  deal- 
ing with  necessar>-  budget  cuts,  decided 
not  to  cut  float  funds  entirely,  but  rather, 
to  definitely  limit  expenses  and  at  the 
same  time  find  out  If  the  community 
itself  desired  and  could  benefit  from  con- 
tinued participation  in  the  Rase  Parade. 

The  Torrance  Rose  Float  Association 
was  formed  and  is  headed  by  a  volunteer 
11 -member  executive  board,  supported 
by  over  150  active  year-round  members 
and  over  650  volunteers,  ranging  from 
teenagers  through  senior  citizens.  Dedi- 
cated executive  board  members  are: 
President.  Edward  Enrietta;  vice  presi- 
dent, Richard  Spaan;  secretary.  Etoreen 
Sale;  treasurer,  Sandra  Thayer;  direc- 
tors: Cecelia  Laxton.  Charles  Dishon, 
Judy  Dishon;  Ann  Adam,  Marj'  Smith, 
Jean  Spaan,  Ruthy  Enrietta,  Al  Roberts, 
Sally  Roberts,  Larry  Wright,  and  John 
Hall. 

City  of  Torrance  staff  liaison  is  pro- 
vided by  Deanna  Manning,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Harr>-  B.  Van  Bellehem.  park 
and  recreation  director. 

Every  organization  has  accomplish- 
ments In  which  they  take  pride  The  Tor- 
rance Rose  Float  Association  is  proud 
of  their  float  with  a  message,  but  is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  cooperation  be- 
tween all  of  its  members  in  the  last  burst 
of  hard  work  before  parade  day.  Senior 
citizens,  parents,  and  a  number  of  com- 
munity organizations  have  consistently 
provided  and  served  food  for  the 
Torrance  float  work  crews,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  teenagers.  This  cooperation 
between  different  age  groups,  community 
groups,  and  Income  levels  is  felt  by  many 
in  the  association  to  be  Its  greatest  ac- 
complishment. 

Even  some  of  the  Tournament  of  Roses 
ofiBclals  have  pointed  to  the  Torrance 
Rose  Float  Association  as  a  model  for 
other  volunteer  organizations  wishing  to 
enter  a  float  in  the  Rose  Parade.  The  as- 
sociation Is  flattered  to  be  used  as  a 
model,  but  realizes  that  being  a  success- 
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ful  volunteer  organization  means  the  ac- 
tive interest  and  participation  of  asso- 
ciation members. 

Hundreds  of  others  donate  a  dollar,  $5. 
and  $10  toward  the  float's  construction, 
with  patron  members  donating  $25  or 
more. 

The  construction  of  the  float  is  spon- 
sored by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  city  of 
Torrance,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Torrance  Rose  Float  Association. 

Woodsy  Owl.  the  Forest  Service  ecol- 
ogy symbol,  made  his  Torrance  debut  on 
the  1973  natural  gas-driven  float.  "Call 
of  the  Wild." 

Woodsy  rides  again  with  Torrance  in 
1974  on  the  beautiful  "Nature's  BaJance" 
depicting  the  parade  theme,  "Happiness 
Is." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Torrance,  Calif..  Rose  Float  Associa- 
tion for  its  outstanding  service,  not  only 
to  the  citizens  of  Torrance  and  Califor- 
na,  but  to  the  Nation  as  well. 


CRIME  CONTROI^-NO.  15 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  resident 
of  a  State  far  removed  from  mine,  which 
courteously  expressed  disagreement  with 
my  position  on  gun  control.  It  is  the  only 
such  letter  I  have  received  since  I  began 
this  series  on  crime  control  For  that  rea- 
son I  would  like  to  criticize  several  of  Its 
arguments,  for  they  are  more  or  less 
standard  arguments  voiced  by  those  who 
advocate  a  government  monopoly  on 
guns.  My  correspondent  writes: 

You  said  that  the  proper  use  of  guns 
would  be  prohibited  by  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. Most  people  who  would  apply  for  a 
license  would  be  eligible  and  would  qualify 
as  owners.  Licensing  would  disqualify  men- 
tal Incompetents,  addicts,  alcoholics,  etc. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  first  that  in 
the  context  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
fers, it  was  gun  confiscation  that  was 
being  discussed,  not  licensing;  but  I  will 
reply  on  his  terms. 

The  inconvenience,  expense,  and  hu- 
miliation of  applying  for  a  license  will 
discourage  man>'  law-abiding  people 
from  doing  so.  Thus  one  effect  of  li- 
censing will  be  to  Increase  the  number  of 
guns  in  the  hands  of  convicted,  paroled, 
and  imapprehended  criminals  and  re- 
cidivists while  decreasing  the  number  of 
guns  in  the  hands  of  good  citizens.  This 
shift  in  gun  ownership  can  only  con- 
tribute to  an  increase  in  the  improper, 
criminal  use  of  guns,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  defensive  use  of  guns. 

Furthermore,  my  correspondent  lists 
three  categories  which  will  be  denied  gun 
licenses:  "mental  incompetents,  addicts, 
alcoholics,  etc."  Not  only  do  I  not  tmder- 
stand  what  he  means  by  "etc.",  but  I  also 
cannot  understand  what  he  means  by 
"mental  incompetents,"  "addicts,"  and 
"alcoholics."  He  has  neglected  to  fur- 
nish a  definition  of  any  of  those  terms, 
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for  a  very  good  reason.  I  suspect:  they 
are  indefinable.  Someone  Is  called  an  ad- 
dict or  an  alcoholic  because  he  is  in- 
gesting something  the  speaker  does  not 
wish  him  to  ingest  And  I  suspect  that 
the  flrst  persons  to  be  classified  as  men- 
tal incompetents  will  be  those  who  op- 
pose gun  control  laws.  Any  person  in 
the  country  could  be  denied  a  license 
under  the  terms  my  correspondent 
suggests. 

My  correspondent  writes: 

The  only  proper  use  denied  to  a  proper 
owner  would  be  In  the  case  of  the  cheap. 
non-sporting  handgun,  which  is  only  a  crime 
weapon  and  which  is  regarded  as  an  un- 
essential by  all  responsible  people. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
"proper  owner"  is  an  lindefined  phrase. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  "cheap, 
non-sporting  handgun"  Is  also  an  unde- 
fined phrase.  What  is  cheap?  Twenty 
dollars?  Fifty  dollars?  Fortv-nine 
ninety-five?  What  is  "non -sporting"?  A 
gun  used  for  protection'  A  gun  not  used 
at  all?  In  my  correspondent's  mind  It 
appears  to  be  a  gun  used  only  for  crime ; 
"a  crime  weapon."  Unfortunately  the 
proopsal  is  to  ban  such  weapons  before 
they  are  used  for  criminal  purposes— 
so  the  label  "crime  weapon"  is  unwar- 
ranted and  arbitran-'.  a  label  which  may 
be  affixed  to  any  weapon  which  the  gun 
control  lobbyists  may  wish  to  ban. 

The  last  two  undefined  terms  may  be 
similarly  dealt  with:  such  guns  are  "un- 
essential" to  whom?  To  those  who  can- 
not afford  to  buy  an  expensive  handgun 
and  pay  the  license  fees,  too?  Finally, 
one  suspects  that  the  group  "responsibie 
people,"  excludes  those  favoring  private 
ownership  guns. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  strictures  which 
a  moderate  gun  controller  would  place 
upon  gun  ownership  may  be  so  Inter- 
preted as  to  prevent  any  law-abiding  cit- 
izen from  owning  guns,  and  thus  pro- 
hibiting the  proper  use  of  guns  and 
guaranteeing  their  criminal  use 


SHOULD  HAVE  SEEN  FUEL 
SHORTAGE 

HON,  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29.  1973 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  are  all  busy  turning  down  thermo- 
stats, slowing  down  cars,  and  bujing 
cold-water  detergents,  we  might  pause  to 
ask  ourselves,  "what  has  hawened"^ 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  our  energy- 
crisis,  with  even  the  recalcitrant  "White 
House  now  calling  it  a  crisis,  could  have 
sprung  full-growTi  from  events  of  these 
past  months,  or  even  of  this  past  year. 
When  we  start  talking  about  schools  al- 
tering schedules,  mass  transit  halted,  gas 
rationing,  and  people  without  fuel,  we 
are  talking  about  pretty  grave  matters, 
and  someone  should  have  seen  the  situa- 
tion developing. 

But  the  people  in  a  position  to  get  the 
early-warning  signals  ignored  them,  and 
a  recent  report  by  the  Senate's  perma- 
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nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
blames  today's  fuel  shortage  on  the 
White  House  for  eliminating  oil  Import 
quotas  too  late  and  on  the  oil  industry 
for  refusing  to  recognize  for  the  last  3 
years  that  a  fuel  shortage  existed. 

The  administration  has  refused  to  put 
substantial  fundmg  into  research  and 
development  of  other  sources  of  energy: 
solar  energy,  fusion,  thermal  energy 
from  the  Earth,  and  the  like.  It  Is  incredi- 
ble that  the  administration  never 
bothered  to  advance  technology  so  that 
our  nuclear  power  plants  can  function  at 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 

It  is  now  clear  that  there  has  been  a 
characteristic  abdication  of  leadership 
on  this  crucial  issue  and  unfortunately 
it  is  now  the  country  that  must  bear  the 
burden  of  the  lack  of  planning  from  our 
Executive.  Even  in  this  11th  hour.  Mr. 
Nixons  game  plan"  seems  to  be  some- 
thing along  the  lines  of  self-sufficiency, 
toughing  this  thing  out  together.  It  is 
outrageous  and  unconscionable  for  this 
administration  to  shift  the  problem  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation. 

No  amount  of  Presidential  rhetoric  is 
going  to  convince  us  now  that  this  Is 
a  passing  phenonmenon  or  that  there  is 
a  short-cut  to  solving  the  energy  prob- 
lem. We  have  to  have  some  leadership, 
some  Arm,  far-sighted  planning — plan- 
ning that  should  have  been  done  years 
ago  by  the  White  House.  Even  the  aver- 
age citizen  has  been  aware  enough  for 
some  Ume  to  question  the  myth  of  our 
resources  being  limitless. 

President  Nixon,  at  the  very  least,  can 
overcome  tiis  urge  to  veto  Congress'  mass 
transit  legislation.  He  might  also  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  his  proposed  leg- 
islation to  let  the  Penn  Central  and  other 
bankrupt  Northeastern  railroads  aban- 
don half  their  trackage  would  have 
meant  switching  to  trucks,  requiring  420 
milhon  more  gallons  of  fuel  per  year. 
That  is  the  kind  of  planning  that  has 
gotten  us  into  this  mess. 

Concrete  steps  must  be  taken  now.  An 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  must  be  set 
up  to  deal  with  getting  fuel  to  hospitals 
or  schools  that  have  run  out  and  cannot 
obtain  additional  fuel.  The  President's 
finger-in-the  dike  solutions,  such  as  day- 
light savmgs  time  and  changmg  speed 
limits,  are  not  going  to  hold  back  the 
flood  of  problems  ahead  of  us.  I  hope 
the  President  stops  being  aloof  and  starts 
being  alert  before  its  too  late. 


LEADERSHIP  CRISIS  IN 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  W!LLI.\.\!  R   COTTER 


OF     CONNECTICVT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Hobart  Rowen  in  today's  Washington 
Post  again  underscores  a  point  that  I 
have  stressed  during  the  last  year.  The 
lack  of  Presidential  leadership  on  the 
energy  crisis  has  increased  the  possibility 
that  this  Nation  will  not  escap«  severe 
economic  loss  In  1974. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  Rl:x\L\RKS 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  readers 
of  this  Record  : 

Crisis  or  Lsaoejurip 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
A  strong  Preslxlent  would  have  taken  strong 
steps  to  cope  with  the  energy  crLsts.  But  Mr. 
Nlion  la  a  weak  President,  desperately  cling- 
ing to  his  office.  Aa  a  result,  the  nation  is 
being  Ul-served  by  half-baked  measures 
which  not  only  mil  not  solve  the  problem, 
but  doubtless  will  make  It  worse. 

At  the  same  time,  American  Industry  has 
shown  that  It,  too.  has  been  wearing  blind- 
ers. In  Detroit,  where  the  chlel  executives 
haul  down  anywhere  from  $440,000  a  year 
(Chrysler's  Lynn  Townsend)  to  $876,000 
(Henry  Ford  U)  for  their  efforts,  the  auto 
companies  have  been  caught  flat  footed, 
with  huge  Inventories  of  gaa-guzzllng  mon- 
sters. 

As  a  result,  auto  stocks  are  plunging  and 
thousands  of  workers  are  facing  Uyoffs  that 
needn't  have  come  if  the  top  men  had  reaUy 
earned  their  plush  salaries. 

Michael  Evans  of  Chase  Econometric  Asso- 
ciates. Inc.  puts  this  latter  point  as  well  and 
as  bluntly  as  anyone: 

•The  market  share  of  standard-size  cars 
fell  7  per  cent  last  year,  which  is  as  much 
as  It  had  fallen  during  the  previous  seven 
years.  These  facta  simply  could  not  have 
been  a  secret  from  executives  in  an  industry 
which  has  more  dally  and  weekly  dau  than 
any  other. 

■I  personaUy  know  of  several  Instances 
where  middle  management  argued  strenu- 
ously last  year  that  production  lines  should 
be  reoriented  toward  smaller  cars.  Yet  this 
argument  fell  mostly  on  deaf  ears  at  the 
top  executive  level.  John  deLoreans  abrupt 
departure  from  CM  was  based  on  more  than 
long  boring  staff  meetings  " 

To  come  back  to  Mr.  NUon's  poor  per- 
formance; The  President  Is  doing  his  best 
to  make  it  appear  the  energy  cruis  is  tem- 
porary, one  that  can  be  handled  with  rela- 
tively soft  measures. 

He  told  the  Seafarers'  Union  that  the  crlsU 
would  not  last  much  more  than  a  year,  the 
direct  opposite  of  what  his  own  chief  energy 
experts  have  been  telling  him  and  telllnc 
reporters.  * 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  even  If  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  were  to  be  lifted  In  a  matter  of 
months.  thU  country  wui  face  both  a  short- 
age and  shockingly  high  prices  for  what  sup- 
plies are  avaUable  until  new  resources  are 
developed. 

By  his  own  count,  the  President's  new 
program— a  50-mUe  speed  limit.  Sunday  gas 
station  closings,  etc.— wUl  reduce  fuel  con- 
sumption this  winter  by  only  10  percent 
while  the  shortfall  wUl  be  17  per  cent 

It  Is  obvious  that  gasoline  supplies  must 
be  reduced  so  that  more  home  heating  and 
industrial  oUs  can  be  produced  And  a  formal 
rationing  system  Is  the  only  logical  way  to 
distribute  whatever  gasoline  remains  availa- 
ble As  cumbersome  u  it  is,  rationing  would 
be  better  than  throwing  short  supplies  on 
the  market  and  letting  everyone  hustle  for 
what  he  can  get. 

But  an  even  more  serious  consideration  Is 
the  P»resldenfs  bland  insUtence  that  give  It 
3  Tear  or  so,  and  It  wUl  be  business  as  usual. 
Lurking  behind  such  a  statement  must  be 
the  desperate  hope  that  the  Arab  nations 
can  be  pushed  Into  shipping  oil  once  again. 
American  policy  should  be  based,  as 
Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  said  the  other  day. 
on  the  assumption  that  Arab  oU  sales  will 
never  be  resumed. 

"If  we  don't  take  a  lesson  from  this,  and 
pay  the  price  It  taXes  to  become  aelf-suffl- 
clent.  we're  Just  crazy,"  says  Shultz  He's 
right,  but  blB  boss  hasn't  got  the  message. 

Mideast  oU,  it  must  be  remembered,  costs 
less  than  18  cents  per  barrel  to  produce  But 
ever  since   1971.  the  cartel  of  oil-producing 
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nations  has  been  hiking  the  price  to  astro- 
nomical levels  by  raising  the  tax  on  oU  ex- 
ports. Thus,  even  if  a  real  Arab-Israeli  peace 
were  somehow  achieved,  the  oU  producers' 
monopoly  could  stUl  maintain  an  artlflclal 
scarcity  and  drive  the  prices  up  at  wUl. 

Thus,  the  U.S.  needs  a  crash  program  to 
develop  oU  from  shale  and  coal,  to  explore 
off-shore,  to  stimulate  energy  production 
from  solar  and  nuclear  sources,  and  to 
strengthen  ties  with  the  non-Arab  oll-ex- 
portlng  nations  It  needs  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment management  that  will  direct  the 
domesUc  oU  industry,  rather  than  let  it  call 
the  shots — as  it  did  Ave  years  ago  when  It 
successfully  lobbied  Nixon  away  from  ShuJtz' 
recommendation  that  oil  Import  quotas  be 
lifted  In  favor  of  a  tariff  system. 

The  nation  also  needs  to  re-develop  strong 
ties  with  the  rest  of  the  Western  World  and 
Japan  so  that  together  they  can  blunt  the 
heady  new  economic  power  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  nations. 

But  aU  of  this  takes  the  leadership  of  a 
respected,  courageous  President — which  sug- 
gests that  we  won't  cope  with  the  major  di- 
mensions of  the  energy  crisis  untU  Mr.  NUon 
Is  persuaded  to  leave,  or  Is  pushed  out  of  his 
high  office. 


THE  AMERH_A.N  BANKERS  ASSO- 
CIATION RESTUDIES  MINORITY 
LENDING  PROGRAMS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

Of     NEW     VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. November  20.  1973,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  first  national 
conference  sponsored  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association  on  minority  lend- 
ing. This  conference,  which  was  held  in 
New  York  City,  was  an  important  first 
step  toward  Improving  communication 
between  those  who  operate  minority 
lendinp  programs  In  commercial  banks 
and  between  the  lending  officers  and 
public  officials,  community  leaders,  and 
businessmen  from  the  minority  i-om- 
munities  served  by  the  lending  programs. 

Delegates  to  the  conference  were 
unanimous  in  their  feeling  that  the  con- 
ference was  valuable  and  in  their  desire 
for  further  communication  of  this  type 
I  personally  benefitted  from  being  there 
and  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
Include  an  article  on  the  conference  from 
the  American  Banker  In  the  Concks- 
siONAL  Record  ; 
Bankim     Spurred,     Frlstrattd     by     Chal- 

LANCES       AT       ABA       MeETWO       TO       ResTUDT 

Minority  Lkndino 

(By  WlUlam  Zimmerman) 

New  York— Bank  officers  who  attended 
the  American  Bankers  AssocUtlon's  first  na- 
tional minority  lending  conference  this  week 
returned  home  to  their  Institutions  both 
braced  and  frustratd  by  the  chaUenges  that 
were  continually  thrown  at  them  to  reeval- 
uate what  they  and  their  industry  are  doing 
In  the  arena  of  minority  economic  develon- 
ment. 

The  most  dramatic  challenge,  causing  per- 
haps the  greatest  amount  of  frustration,  was 
tendered  by  minority  rights  activist  Jesse 
Jackson,  the  conference's  keynote  speaker. 

He  told  the  176  delegates  that  the  In- 
du8tr>"B  highly  touted  tl  bUUon  commit- 
raent  to  make  minority  business  loans  over 
a  flve-year  period  Is  a  good  beginning,  but 
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in  no  way  comes  close  to  matching  the 
urgency  of  the  economic  problems  the  na- 
tion's minorities  confront  or  tapping  the 
mammoth  resources  that  banks  could  bring 
to  bear  on  the^e  needs. 

He  urged  banking  to  play  a  leading  role 
with  other  Industries  and  the  government  in 
structuring  a  national  aid  program,  similar 
to  concept  to  the  Marshall  Plan,  to  attack 
the  economic  problems  of  minorities. 

This  proposal  drew  considerable  support 
from  many  of  the  attending  bankers,  but 
their  frustration — as  reflected  in  their  public 
statements  and  private  conversations — 
focused  on  how  to  move  the  Industry  through 
Its  trade  association,  the  ABA,  to  take  a 
position  on  this  concept. 

At  the  heart  of  their  frustration,  they  said, 
was  the  fact  that  as  middle  managers,  or  the 
"nuts-and-bolts"  minority  loan  officers,  they 
themselves  do  not  have  the  power  to  make 
the  ABA  act.  and  thus  the  urgency  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  remarks,  while  convincing  to  them, 
was  falling  on  the  wrong  ears. 

The  problem,  both  they  and  Mi.  Jackson 
said,  was  that  there  were  few  chief  execu- 
tives of  senior  officers  attending  the  meet- 
ing— perhaps  15  at  most,  Including  some  of 
the  speakers.  "Reading  the  Jackson  speech 
Is  certainly  not  as  effective  as  hearing  it," 
said  one  southeastern  banker,  who  observed 
that  the  civil  rights  leader  was  "talking  to 
people  who  can't  do  anything." 

One  northern  banker,  asserting  that 
"someone's  got  to  take  a  catalytic  role"  in 
examining  the  possibility  of  a  national  eco- 
nomic development  program,  said  he  hopes 
to  speak  to  his  own  chief  executive,  an  in- 
fluential banker,  brief  him  on  the  Jackson 
Idea  and  see  if  his  own  Institution's  social 
responsibility  committee  can  come  up  with 
some  policy  statement  to  encourage  the  ABA 
In  this  area. 

He  further  acknowledged  that  It  might 
be  more  effective  in  winning  banking  In- 
dustry support  If  Mr.  Jackson  were  Invited 
to  speak  to  a  forum  of  bank  chief  executives, 
such  as  the  Association  of  Reserve  City 
Bankers. 

Some  attempt  by  the  ABA  to  deal  with 
the  Jackson  Idea  wlU  be  made  by  the  as- 
sociation's minority  lending  committee.  Its 
chairman.  Bruce  M.  Rockwell,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  $421.9  million- 
deposit  Colorado  National  Bank.  Denver,  as- 
serting he  personaUy  finds  the  Idea  Intrigu- 
ing, said  his  own  committee  will  be  study- 
ing It  to  see  if  there  is  some  specific  way  the 
banking  Industry  can  respond  to  the  Idea, 
and  that  representatives  of  Mr.  Jackson  al- 
ready have  asked  to  meet  with  him  In  Den- 
ver to  discuss  it  further. 

But,  said  Mr.  Rockwell,  stating  a  point 
raised  by  other  bankers  and  not  answered 
adequately  by  Mr.  Jackson,  "we  need  meat 
on  this  thing."  Precisely  what,  some  asked, 
Is  Mr.  Jackson  talking  about? 

Earl  O.  Oravec,  publisher  of  Black  En- 
terprise magazine,  who  also  discussed  a  do- 
mestic Marshall  Plan  concept  with  Mr. 
Jackson,  acknowledped  that  it  is  difficult  to 
respond  effectively  to  the  Jackson  Idea  be- 
cause there  Is  no  plan  now  written,  and  he 
said  he  hopes  to  play  a  part  In  developing 
one. 

Broadly,  such  a  program,  he  said,  would 
take  10  different  types  of  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise  Programs,  25  times  the 
amount  of  appropriations  the  Small  Business 
Administration  now  has.  massive  rebuilding 
of  cities,  more  educational  dollars  and  a 
major  commitment  of  government  that  is 
lacking  today.  The  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  such  a  program,  he  added.  Is 
not  the  obligation  of  the  private  sector  alone, 
and  cannot  be  stistalned  by  one  bank  or  the 
banking  industry  alone. 

The  banking  Industry,  while  not  neces- 
sarily taking  the  lead   In  such  a  program. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

coiUd  play  a  significant  role  In  terms  of 
loans,  Mr.  Graves  said.  He  told  the  bankers 
to  ask  themselves  If  what  they  are  doing  Is 
part  of  a  "sideshow  or  main  attraction"  at 
their  banks,  and  said  that  \1  they  decide  they 
are  part  of  the  sideshow,  they  must  orches- 
trate their  efforts  to  correct  this  situation. 
Similarly,  he  counseled  bankers,  when  think- 
ing of  black  businessmen,  "you  as  lending 
officers  have  got  to  piercelve  us  as  other  than 
a  sideshow,  walking  on  our  heels." 

Moreover,  the  black  publisher  said,  bank- 
ers, if  they  are  committed  suxcerely  to  the 
minority  business  development  movement, 
must  stop  deceiving  themselves  'n  believ- 
ing they  are  doing  their  Jobs  by  expending  a 
860,000  SBA  loan.  A  loan  of  that  size,  he  said, 
"guarantees  only  that  the  guy  stays  In  busi- 
ness another  year,"  not  that  he  grows. 

"Forget  about  those  $100,000  loans,"  he 
told  the  bankers,  observing  that  financial 
Institutions  must  be  prepared  to  lend  sub- 
stantially more,  and  to  do  so  In  a  creative 
way.  "Which  one  of  you."  Mr.  Graves  asked, 
"Is  willing  to  loan  $100  mUllon  or  bring  a 
consortium  of   banks  together  to  do  so?" 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York, 
he  said,  in  effect  tells  the  business  public 
that  unless  It  has  a  package  of  more  than 
$500,000.    'don't   come   to   talk   to   us." 

"I  hope  m  three  years  that  that  will  be 
the  mo6t  modest"  sl7;e  of  minority  loans 
presented  to  banks,  Mr.   Graves  said. 

"Your  departments."  he  told  the  bankers, 
"must  be  part  of  the  mainstream  of  bank- 
ing,  not   be  one-man   operation." 

A  number  of  bankers  nodded  their  heads 
In  assent  to  this  latter  statement. 

Reflecting  the  sense  of  Isolation  some  of 
the  bankers  Involved  minority  lending  feel, 
one  mldwestern  banker  observed  that  his  own 
senior  management,  which  has  set  up  a 
special  division  for  this  purpose,  regards 
this  area  as  a  "festering  sore."  It  knows 
something  has  to  be  done  about  minority 
economic  problems,  has  assigned  two  officers 
to  do  something  about  them,  and  does  not 
want  to  be  bothered  further  about  this  now. 
the  banker  said. 

One  banker  observed  from  the  floor  of  the 
conference.  In  fact,  that  the  social  commit- 
ments made  by  most  banks  go  back  to  the 
'60s.  It  Is  time,  he  suggested,  for  senior  man- 
agement to  redefine  Its  commitment  and  ac- 
tively communicate  to  middle  management 
what  the  bank's  role  Is  today  Is  promoting 
economic  development  and  in  using  such 
supportive  tools  as  purchasing  from  black 
suppliers  or  advertising  In  minority  publica- 
tions. 

It  also  Is  necessary,  he  said,  that  manage- 
ments begin  utilizing  "management-by- 
objectlves"  approach  to  Insure  the  success  of 
Its  minority  programs. 

H.  Floyd  Brltton,  president  of  Mark  V  As- 
sociates. Inc.,  New  York,  a  management  con- 
sulting firm,  who  moderated  a  panel  of  black 
business  people  told  the  bankers  that  the 
minority  community's  prevalent  view  of  bank 
minority  loan  programs  Is  that  they  are  set 
up  for  public  relations  purposes  and  have 
little  substance.  Middle  management  bank- 
ers, he  suggested,  are  caught  in  a  squeeze 
They  are  taught  to  follow  the  rule  books. 
having  spent  too  much  time  learning  their 
business  and  climbing  the  corporate  ladders. 
so  It  Is  "absolutely  Impossible"  for  them  to 
look  at  minority  businessmen  with  the  same 
commitment  that  comes  down  from  the 
board  rooms,  Mr.  Brltton  said. 

Another  black  businessman.  Fred  W.  Ever- 
sley,  president  of  P.W.  Eversley  &  Co..  New 
York,  a  construction  firm,  suggested  to  the 
bankers  that  in  their  search  for  blacks  with 
good  business  skills,  they  look  inhouse. 

There  is  a  lot  of  expertise  locked  up  In 
banks'  own  minority  loan  officers  who  may 
be  "chomping  on  the  bit"  l(x>klng  for  new 
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entrepreneurial  opportunities  and  who 
should  be  spun  out,  Mr.  Eversley  suggested. 

The  bankers  also  were  challenged  by  Rep. 
Charles  B.  Rangel,  D.,  New  York,  both  to  open 
up  communications  with  members  of  the 
Black  Caucus  and  channel  some  of  their 
lobbying  efforts  toward  legislation  designed 
to  Improve  the  lives  of  minority  people,  as 
well  as  toward  their  own  special  bank  related 
Interests. 

Bankers,  he  suggested,  are  the  "strongest 
lobbyists  In  the  world,"  and  need  to  speak 
out  on  such  Issues  as  the  survival  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Im- 
poundment of  social  security  funds,  the  need 
for  day-care  legislation  and  the  need  for  plac- 
ing accountabUlty  on  the  school  system  for 
turning  out  educated  children. 

"I  think  It's  terrible,"  Mr.  Rangel  stated, 
that  "banks  are  looked  at  as  the  bastards 
of  communities,  rather  than  the  builders." 
He  added:  "I  ask  you  to  think  about  Invest- 
ments in  the  country  as  you  think  about  In- 
vestments  from  abroad." 

At  a  wrapup  session,  Mr.  Rockwell,  sum- 
marizing the  sense  of  excitement  and  frus- 
tration that  marked  this  event,  observed 
that  those  who  attended  represent  the  "real 
energy"  of  the  minority  economic  develop- 
ment movement  of  the  country. 

But  with  not  many  chief  executives  at- 
tending, and  with  delegates  from  "only  37 
states  of  the  50  represented,"  Mr.  Rockwell 
said,  "we've  got  a  Job  to  do  In  a  good  many 
areas  of  this  country  where  there  ap]>ear8 
to  be  no  real  energy  or  commitment." 


REMOTELY  PILOTED  VEHICLES— 
RPV 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
motely piloted  v^icles — the  drone — has 
become  increasingly  important  in  the 
art  of  warfare.  Its  development  is  far 
too  Important  to  be  neglected  as  a  \-ital 
and  necessarj'  addition  to  our  weapons 
inventory.  Much  research  in  this  area 
has  been  done,  and  more  is  in  order. 

An  interesting  and  authoritative  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  Is  contained  In 
the  October  8,  1973,  issue  of  Newsweek, 
which  follows : 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Oct.  8,  1973 1 
Dronx  Patsol 

Remotely  piloted  robot  aircraft  are  hardly 
a  new  idea.  The  first  radio-controlled  bomber 
was  flown  in  1928.  Since  then,  aircraft  de- 
signers have  produced  the  German  V-ls  and 
V-2s  of  World  War  II.  the  drones  used  for 
many  years  for  target  practice  and  sophisti- 
cat'Kl  craft  sent  In  for  reconna'.ssar.ce  and 
radar-Jamming  In  North  Vietnam.  But  now, 
the  Mr  Force  and  the  aerospace  industry  are 
working  on  a  number  of  new  remotely  piloted 
vehicles  (RPV's)  that  may  eventually  form 
the  basis  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  future. 
"RPV's  are  the  coming  thing,  all  right."  says 
one  Air  Force  colonel,  "even  though  for  the 
moment,  RPV  designers  are  about  where  the 
Wright  brothers  were  50  years  ago." 

The  basic  reason  for  the  Interest  In  RPV's 
is  simple  economy.  According  to  a  study  by 
the  Rand  Corporation,  the  costs  of  manned 
combat  aircraft  are  soaring  at  such  a  rate 
that,  in  the  unlikely  event  the  Air  Force  were 
held  to  Its  present  budget.  It  would  be  able 
to  afford  no  more  than  ten  manned  aircraft 
by  the  year  2000;  by  the  year  2020  that  figure 
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would  be  reduced  to  precisely  one  •  At  the 
going  rate  of  H50.000  to  »300.000  apiece,  re- 
motely piloted  vehicles  coet  leas  than  one- 
tenth  the  purchase  price  of  a  manned  flghter- 
bomber.  They  do  require  hefty  capital  out- 
lays for  support  systems  such  as  ground  sta- 
tions and  electronic  communications,  but 
these  costs  are  unlikely  to  be  higher  than 
support  costs  for  the  manned  airplanes  of 
today's  electronic  Air  Force. 

The  reason  for  the  low  price  of  RPV's,  of 
course,  Is  the  fact  that  they  don't  have  to 
be  man-rated.  Although  RPVs  are  designed 
to  return  from  their  mlaelona,  they  do  not 
require  the  heayy  armor  plating  that  pro- 
tects piloted  craft;  nor  do  they  have  to  be 
equipped  with  such  vital  life-support 
systems  as  oxygen  equipment  and  ejector 
seats.  Indeed,  the  drones  can  be  so  skimpily 
constructed  that  plans  are  already  on  the 
drawing  board  for  RPVs  that  Incorporate 
aluminum-covered  foam,  glass  fibers,  plaatlc 
and    even    cardboard    In    their   construction. 

Robots:  Now  all  RPVs  are  carried  aboard 
a  carrier  aircraft  to  a  site  close  to  their  tar- 
get, and  then  released  under  the  control  of 
an  RPV  pilot — otherwise  known  as  a  "rated 
non-pllof  In  the  mother  craft.  The  Job  of 
the  non-pUot  is  to  keep  the  RPV  on  course 
electronically,  and  In  many  cases  that  task 
13  more  complex  than  that  of  a  conventional 
military  pilot.  "In  the  old  days  when  we 
talked  of  remote  control,"  explains  one  vet- 
eran drone  pilot,  "we  talked  of  a  command 
button  which  you  could  turn  to  go  right, 
go  left,  dive  or  climb  and  a  throttle  switch 
to  control  speed.  But  now  we  have  full  con- 
trol of  the  drone  with  full  Instantaneous 
feedback" 

Typical  of  the  complexities  of  nonpllotlng 
la  the  control  system  of  the  Teledyne-Ryan 
BOM-34B.  a  weapon-bearing  craft  that  Is  the 
most  advanced  RPV  now  in  operation.  Sit- 
ting In  a  C130A.  the  operator  tracks  the 
path  of  the  drone  on  a  television  monitor 
screen  that  responds  to  a  wide-angle  tele- 
vision camera  mounted  In  the  nose  of  the 
RPV.  Using  the  screen,  the  operator  locates 
the  drone's  target  and  locks  It  into  the  craft's 
controls.  Then  the  screen  goee  blank,  and 
the  RPV  Is  left  on  Its  own  to  deliver  the 
missile  and  return  to  a  pre-programed  area 
for  recovery. 

Of  course,  the  current  series  of  RVPs  do 
operate  under  a  number  of  restrictions.  For 
one  thing,  the  non-pilot,  relying  on  a  single 
television  camera,  has  r.o  peripheral  vision 
to  assist  him  in  steering  the  drone  For  an- 
other, both  sighting  the  drone's  tanret  and 
recovering  the  craft  after  Its  mission  are 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  However, 
the  Industry  Is  working  on  solutions  to  these 
dlfflcultles.  Another  problem  is  the  sheer 
complexity  of  communicating  with  RPVs. 
which  puts  the  possibility  of  dogfights  in- 
volving large  squadrons  of  drones  many  years 
Into  the  future  And  politically.  RPV's  suffer 
a  poor  Image  among  older  pilots  who  see  In 
them  a  challenge  to  their  individuality.  "How 
can  you  be  a  tiger  sitting  behlng  a  console?" 
asks  one  veteran. 

Obviously.  pUot-manned  units  wUl  remain 
the  essential  tactical  arm  of  all  air  forces 
for  many  years  to  come.  But  if  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  aerospace  Industry  and  the  non- 
pilots  Is  any  guide,  there  U  no  question  that 
RPV's  have  a  plltterlng  future  "The  RPVs 
are  demor.stratlng  that  many  roles  that  had 
been  performed  by  manned  airplanes  don't 
have  to  be,"  declares  Air  Force  Capt  Art 
Rltter  "Its  now  going  to  be  a  whole  lot 
cheaper  to  fight  a  war" 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HOMER  CLARK 
WADSWORTH 


•  This  situation  could  finally  force  the  Air 
Force  to  answer  the  question  posed  by  Presi- 
dent Calvin  coolldge  back  In  the  simpler 
times  of  1927.  when  faced  with  a  request  from 
the  War  Department  for  three  more  mlUt-iry 
aircraft.  "Why,"  asked  Silent  Cal.  "can't  the 
Army  buy  Just  one  aero-laie  and  l?t  the 
aviators  take  turns  flying  It?" 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLI.ING 

UF     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star  of  November  21  is  a  richly  deserved 
tribute  to  Homer  Wadsworth,  one  of  the 
finest  public  servants  I  have  ever  known. 
Keuisas  City  will  miss  a  leader  and  a 
benefactor.  I  will  miss  a  kind  friend  and 
a  vnse  advisor. 

Thk  Wadswobth  Ybaks  Pkoduc*  a  Rxmabje- 
ABLX  RECoao 

The  Impact  of  Homer  Clark  Wadsworth  on 
Mid -America  has  been  substantial  over  the 
last  quarter  century.  Also  It  Is  of  a  continu- 
ing nature. 

Long  after  he  departs  for  Cleveland  and 
a  new  career  next  February,  the  community 
and  the  region  will  be  benefiting  directly 
from  the  programs  he  had  such  a  large  role 
in  initiating. 

Wadsworth 's  Influence  has  spanned  a  broad 
spectrum  of  public  life.  Health,  hospitals, 
education  and  welfare  are  the  obvious  ex- 
amples. There  are  others.  His  record,  and  It 
Is  genuinely  Impressive,  reflects  the  nature  of 
the  man  and  his  unique  local  role  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  City  Association  of  Trusts 
and  Foundations. 

In  his  initial  months  here  In  1949  It  be- 
came apparent  that  he  did  not  regard  foun- 
dation money  as  a  resource  to  enrich  estab- 
lished programs.  Or,  as  he  put  it,  "mother, 
home  and  the  Boy  Scouts."  Rather  he  re- 
garded It  as  venture  capital  that  could  be 
used  In  experimenting  with  bold  and  un- 
orthodox Ideas  that  could  lead  to  solutions 
to  old  and  vexing  problems. 

As  Wadsworth  has  often  said.  If  public 
funds  are  used  to  support  an  experiment, 
and  It  falls,  "someone  always  catches  hell." 
When  community  foundations,  using  private 
resources,  back  a  losing  concept,  the  director 
has  only  to  answer  to  his  trustees,  who  earlier 
has  approved  the  expenditure.  This  provides 
a  freedom  of  action  and  an  opp>ortunlty  to 
take  risks  that  are  unavailable  to  elected 
officials. 

Wadsworth's  record  here  Is  all  the  more 
noteworthy  because  he  has  never  had  large 
sums  of  money  to  work  with.  Trusts  and 
Foundations  Is  one  of  the  smaller  community 
funds  in  the  nation.  But  the  available  money 
has  been  used  carefully  and  cleverly  to 
achieve  results  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
resources  Involved. 

One  Wadsworth  technique  has  been  to  use 
foundation  financing  to  get  an  idea  launched. 
Once  It  was  established  and  thriving,  respon- 
sibility was  turned  over  to  the  appropriate 
public  agency.  This  prompted  one  official  at 
City  Hall  to  brand  him  the  "most  dangerous" 
man  In  town,  "ni  tell  you  why."  he  said. 
"He  gets  those  things  started,  creates  a  de- 
mand for  them  and  then  forces  somebody 
else,  usually  the  city,  to  carry  on" 

Another  Wadsworth  technique  has  been  to 
use  foiindatlon  funds  as  seed  money  to  at- 
tract support  from  federal,  state  and  city 
budgets,  other  foundations  and  private  In- 
dividuals, In  1961  the  Ford  Foundation  was 
so  Impressed  with  Wadsworth's  record  In 
Kansas  City  It  gave  Trusts  and  Foundations 
a  5-year  grant  with  no  strings  attached.  The 
program  was  renewed  In  1966  for  another 
Ave  years,  A=i  a  result  $2  5  million  came  to 
Kansas  City  because  of  the  Pcrd  Founda- 
tion's confidence  in  a  single  1  ^dividual.  It  was 
be'le-  ed  to  be  tlie  first  time  in  the  history  of 
philanthropy  that  one  foundation  allocated 
money  directly  to  another. 
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since  1949  Wadsworth  has  served  as  the 
catalyst  for  Ideas  or  the  direct  Innovator  of 
programs  that  have  produced  profound 
changes  In  Kansas  City.  The  Greater  Kansas 
City  Mental  Health  Foundation  led  to  the 
Psychiatric  Receiving  Center  and  a  pioneer 
effort  In  treating  the  mentally  ill.  The  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Corporation  has  produced  a 
miracle  on  Hospital  HUl.  When  he  began 
talking  of  the  need  for  a  Metropolitan  Junior 
College,   few   saw   merit   In   the   plan. 

He  was  a  leader  In  the  drive  to  bring  the 
old  University  of  Kansas  City  Into  the  Mis- 
souri system  and  afterward  to  expand  Its 
usefiUness.  The  list  Is  long  and  varied,  touch- 
ing on  many  aspects  of  community  life. 

Wadsworth  accomplished  none  of  these 
things  alone.  But  he  did  motivate  others 
to  achieve  goals  that  at  first  seemed  Impos- 
sible. A  major  characteristic  was  never  to 
panic  when  one  resolution  to  a  problem  failed 
to  get  results.  Instead  he  regarded  a  rebuff  as 
a  challenge  to  find  another  way  to  reach  the 
same  objective. 

In  most  Instances  Wadsworth's  role  was 
known  only  to  a  few  Immediate  associates. 
He  felt  more  comfortable  working  behind 
the  scenes  and  encouraging  others  to  take 
the  lead  and  the  headlines.  An  exception 
was  his  14  years  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  It  was  a  critical  period  of  transi- 
tion In  which  he  became  well-known  to  the 
public  and  in  some  periods  a  controversial 
figure.  Wadsworth  brought  to  the  board  the 
same  common  sense  and  vision  he  applied 
to  his  other  activities. 

His  decision  to  leave  Kansas  City  after 
25  years  caught  the  community  by  surprise. 
It  had  been  assumed  he  would  finish  out 
his  professional  years  here.  Instead  he  goes 
to  Cleveland  and  a  similar  foundation  role. 
Kansas  City  was  fortunate  to  have  the  lead- 
ership of  this  remarkable  man  in  the  post- 
war years.  It  can  be  hoped  the  new  career 
In  Cleveland  will  be  as  challenging  and  as 
productive. 


FACTFINDING  MISSION 


HON.  D.AWSON  M.aTHIS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  address  the  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commending  my  colleagues  who 
traveled  to  the  Middle  East  over  the 
Thanksgiving  recess  on  a  firsthand  fact- 
finding mission  of  the  conditions  existing 
in  that  troubled  area. 

Mr,  Speaker,  each  year  congressional 
delegations  travel  to  various  parts  of 
this  country  and  to  numerous  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
information  that  will  be  of  assistance 
to  the  delegations  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  carrvlng  out  their  legislative 
responsibilities.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
trips  have  some  value  and  many  of  them 
have  resulted  in  the  ;:assage  or  nonpas- 
sage  of  legislation  of  great  importance 
to  our  Nation. 

I  believe  that  this  Mideast  "fact-find- 
ing mission"  was  of  great  importance  in 
view  of  the  stakes  involved  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
sensitive  and  explosive  nature  of  this 
long  standing  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
presents  a  pos'^ible  threat  to  world  peace. 
On  the  ether  hand,  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  a  request  from  the  adminis- 
tration for  an  .-additional  $2.2  billion  of 
military  equipment  for  Israel  on  top  of 
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the  billions  that  we  have  already  fur- 
nished them.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  overriding  considerations  in 
all  of  these  matters  make  it  necessary 
for  those  of  us  who  are  required  to  vote 
of  legislation  appropriating  such  large 
sums  of  money  to  have  firsthand  in- 
formation from  our  colleagues.  The  time 
has  passed  when  we  can  simply  except 
such  Information  as  the  executive  branch 
chooses  to  give  us  at  face  value, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  diflBcult  for  me  to 
believe  that  some  newspaper  reporters 
complained  about  this  trip  on  the 
grounds  that  It  used  up  fuel  at  a  time 
when  we  are  confronting  an  energy 
shortage.  As  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  well  aware  this  was  not  a  vaca- 
tion trip  to  San  Clemen  te  but  a  working 
trip  to  gain  valuable  information  with  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  to  personal  safety 
involved.  If  this  trip  by  our  colleagues 
had  the  slightest  effect — which  only  time 
will  tell — on  speeding  the  resumption  ol 
the  Importation  of  Arab  oil  to  our  shores 
the  small  amount  of  fuel  used  up  will 
be  repaid  many  times  over. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  these  21  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  members  gave  up  their 
Thanksgiving  recess  to  travel  to  the  Mid- 
east. I  believe  that  their  willingness  to 
do  so  speaks  very  highly  of  their  Inten- 
tions in  the  matter. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SOUTH 
SHORE  RECORD 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  weekly  newspapers  in  my 
area  is  the  South  Shore  Record.  It  serves 
the  fabulous  five-towns  area  of  my  fab- 
ulous Fifth  Congressional  District.  The 
editor,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Florence 
Schwartzberg,  bought  the  paper  in  1969. 
Under  her  direction,  the  paper  has 
achieved  outstanding  excellence.  On  its 
20th  anniversary  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
community  it  serves.  On  this  occasion, 
Florrie,  as  she  Is  familiarly  known,  wrote 
a  special  message  to  the  people  who  read 
the  newspaper  regularly.  "With  love."  I 
wish  to  set  it  forth  for  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress : 

[From  the  South  Shore  (N.Y.)  Record, 

Nov.  16,  1973) 

WrrH  Love 

(By  Florrie  Schwartzberg) 

"We"  will  not  do  today.  The  editorial  pro- 
noun does  not  apply.  It  Is  I — me,  with  my 
over-brlmmlng  cup — who  must  speak  thanks. 

What's  twenty  years?  A  time-tick,  a  mo- 
ment, even  In  the  slender  history  of  the 
Five  Towns.  The  friends  of  the  South  Shore 
Record  have  honored  It  on  Its  anniversary, 
not  for  Ite  age.  but  for  Its  meaning  In  their 
lives. 

Why  does  a  merchant,  with  wares  to  sell, 
choose  Instead,  to  advertise  only  congratula- 
tions to  the  South  Shore  Record?  Why  have 
the  Institutions  and  organizations  of  the 
community  underwritten  good  wishes?  For 
me,  the  answer  Is  an  overwhelming  expres- 
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slon  of  support  for  a  newspaper  which  serves 
the  community  it  t)elleves  in. 

I  believe  in  the  Five  Towns  I  believe,  too. 
in  the  English  language  and  in  good  Journal- 
ism and  in  people  If  it  h&s  all  come  together 
to  buUd  a  better  newspaper,  It  Is  not  what 
I  have  done  alone. 

I  have  been  blessed— with  a  staff  which 
shares  my  respect  for  our  craft,  which  has 
pride  In  our  masthead  and  which.  I  hope, 
reciprocates  my  affectlo!!.  I  have  been  for- 
tunate In  the  caliber  or  the  columnists  we 
have  attracted,  In  the  dedication  of  the  peo- 
ple at  otir  printing  plant,  and  In  a  dynamic 
relationship  with  readers  who  react. 

So,  after  all,  "we"  is  the  Indispensable 
word.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  am  proud  of  the 
South  Shore  Record  and  of  what  I  have  put 
Into  It  In  an  Intensely  personal  way.  But 
you — we — make  It  happen,  every  week, 
twelve  monthf.  a  year.  And  I  thajik  you 
With  love. 
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MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS  FROM 
A    CUBAN    JOURNALIST 

HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN.  JR. 

->T    -NEV,     .MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be- 
fore me  an  open  letter  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress which  was  printed  in  a  Spanish 
newspaper  here  in  this  country.  The  au- 
thor of  this  letter,  Ernesto  Montaner,  is 
a  Cuban  refugee.  He  has  lost  his  native 
country  and  has  adopted  America  as 
his  country. 

Mr.  Montaner's  letter  to  the  Congress, 
and  ultimately  to  all  the  people  of  this 
country,  is  a  warning.  A  warning  I  believe 
every  red-blooded  American  should  study 
and  give  serious  consideration  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  translation  of 
Mr.  Montaner's  letter  for  the  Record. 
I  trust  that  every  member  of  this  Con- 
gress and  every  American  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  read  it  will  take  it  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  Intended. 
Message  to  the  U.S.  Congress  From  a  Ctjban 

JotniNALIST 

(By  Ernesto  Montaner) 

Distinguished  Congressman : 

A  Cuban  Is  addressing  himself  to  vou  today. 
A  Cuban  who  Is  the  editor  of  the  smallest 
and  most  humble  newspaper  published  In  the 
United  States.  A  Cuban  Journalist  who  shud- 
ders to  think  that  what  happened  In  Cuba 
could  possibly  happen  In  America. 

A  Cuban  whose  life's  greatest  ambition  has 
always  been  to  see  the  whole  world  abiding  by 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  In  his  Gettys- 
burg Address  ".  .  .  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  .  .  ." 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  it  is  most  frightening 
for  me,  a  Cuban  Journalist,  to  watch  this  na- 
tion's caplt.^1  become  a  shelter  for  a  people's 
mllltla.  International  criminals  and  malcon- 
tents. 

This  very  thing  happened  In  my  own  coun- 
try. The  very  steps  taken  there  are  happening 
here.  It  Is  as  if  a  compulsive,  devilish  force — 
acting  with  chronometrlc  precision — were  at 
work  to  make  otir  freedom  vanish. 

The  picture  today  cannot  be  more  terrify- 
ing. 

Internally  there  Is  a  catastrophic  Institu- 
tional crisis.  Abroad  there  Is  the  Imminent 
danger  of  a  third  world  war.  Whole  societies 
are  In  complete  disarray.  Societies  with  a 
youth  more  concerned  with  his  hair  style 
rather  than  with  what  he  has  under  his  hair. 


With  a  youth  being  destroyed  by  drugs,  paci- 
ficism and  atheism.  A  youth  being  ruined  by 
apathy  and  complete  disregard  of  Its  national 
heroes. 

I  see  a  nation  with  an  mdlfferent  people, 
watching  while  its  nation's  war  secrets  are 
stolen  to  be  made  public  and  given  to  the 
enemy. 

No  gentlemen,  the  United  States  could 
hardly  be  victorious  from  the  debris  of  a 
third  world  war. 

To  fmiow  the  cries  of  those  wanting  to 
take  the  President  to  trial  would  be  more 
folly  than  recklessness.  Any  act  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  country  may  have  done  would 
not  cause  the  damage  created  bv  a  political 
trial  of  a  President.  The  Presidency  should 
be  respected  and  honored. 

During  fifty-six  years  of  a  repubUc  In 
Cuba  the  president  was  never  honored  and 
respected.  The  people  fought  them  all.  It 
was  common  for  the  people  In  the  public 
square  to  shout  for  the  president's  head. 
Every  president  was  showered  by  Insults  and 
all  had  armed  rebellions  organized  aealnst 
them. 

Fighting  against  the  President  became  a 
national  habit — with  or  without  cause — and 
some  of  them  were  ousted.  It  became  national 
habit  to  "finish  the  president." 

And.  distinguished  Congressmen,  one  dav 
we  found  ourselves  without  a  president  and 
then  we  learned  how  much  we  needed  a 
president. 

Whether  a  president  Is  good  or  bad,  whether 
he  committed  a  crime  or  not,  whether  he 
erred  or  behaved.  Is  not  good  reason  to  en- 
danger the  Institutional  balance  of  a  nation. 

If  a  president  were  compared  with  the 
ethical  values  of  a  nation  he  would  appear 
as  small  as  a  flea  but  it  is  your  duty  to  de- 
fend him  as  If  he  were  as  huge  as  an 
elephant. 

I  carry  the  grief  caused  by  the  experience 
of  having  lost  Cuba. 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  let  "finish  the  presi- 
dent" happen  here. 

Because  when  you  do  finish  the  president 
the  Capitol  becomes  an  empty,  useless  build- 
ing housing  the  worse  cross-section  of  the 
Nation. 

And.  of  course,  there  wlU  then  be  no  more 
congressmen. 


"THERE'S  A  FORD  IN  OUR  FUTURE" 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    liAMPSHlRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  WY\L^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent column  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News,  'Vic  Gold  suggests  that 
Vice-Presidential-designate  Gerald  Ford 
will  be  forlorn,  lonely,  frustrated,  and 
largely  sidelined  in  the  Vice  Presidency 
as  others  have  been  in  the  past.  I  have 
news  for  Mr.  Gold.  This  is  that  fortu- 
nately for  Americans  "There's  a  Ford  in 
our  future." 

One  of  the  best  qualified,  most  prac- 
tically experienced,  capable,  yet  humble 
as  well  as  likeable  men  in  all  this  great 
land  is  about  to  take  over  as  Vice  Piesi- 
dent  In  a  time  when  credibility  of  the  top 
leadership  of  the  Nation  is  under  con- 
tinuing challenge.  As  Vice  President  it  Is 
safe  to  predict  that  President  Nixon  will 
give  Gerald  Ford  a  massive  and  im- 
portant role  in  restoring  the  confidence 
of  our  people  in  his  administration. 

Far  from  being  sidelined,  Vice  Presi- 
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dent  Ford  will  be  the  most  active  and 
unquestionably  the  most  influential  Vice 
President  in  American  history.  His  selec- 
tion by  the  President  at   this  critical 
juncture  in  domestic  affairs  was  an  out- 
standing choice  of  a  person  in  whom 
the  President  has  explicit  trust  and  con- 
fidence and  of  whom  he  is  not  in  the 
remotest  sense  either  jealous  or  envious. 
This  bodes  well  for  the  country. 
The  Star-News  article  follows: 
Dkah   Oesxt — Bbacx   Tocbsklt.   P/U. 
(By  Vic  Gold) 
Hon.  Okxalo  R.  Ford, 
Vice  President- Designate. 
U^.  Capitol 

DzAR  Oerrt:  Well.  It  appears  that  youre 
going  to  make  It.  Not  only  is  your  conflnna- 
tlon  whipping  through  Congress,  but  even 
the  New  York  Times  thinks  It's  a  good  Idea. 
So.  barring  a  last -minute  veto  by  Joe 
Alsop  or  some  unexpected  Ralph  Nader  reve- 
lation that  you  threw  an  Illegal  downfleld 
block  during  your  sophomore  year  at  Ann 
Arbor,  odds  are  you  will  become  the  next  vice 
pre^dent  of  the  United  States. 

In  which  auspicious  event,  let  me  l>e  the 
first  to  warn  you  about  the  Job.  Nothing  by 
way  of  firsthand  Information.  Simply  bits 
and  pieces  of  Information  concerning  the 
pratfalls  that  accompany  what  we  like  to  call 
the  second-highest  ranking  office  In  our  land. 
Believe  me,  old  pal,  Im  not  writing  merely 
to  retell  stale  old  horror  stories  or  bad  Jokes 
about  the  futility  of  the  vice  presidency.  No. 
what  I  want  to  warn  you  about  Is  the  decom- 
pression you're  likely  to  suffer  as  you  pass 
the  power  barrier  between  House  minority 
leader  and  White  House  yoyo.  It  will  be  quite 
a  comedown.  Oerry  And  don't  think  your 
fellow  countrymen  don't  appreciate  the  sacrl- 
flce  you  are  making 

Of  course,  in  recent  years,  with  the  In- 
genious help  of  presidential  PR  counsel. 
we've  been  able  to  soften  the  fall  for  our  No! 
2  men.  Beginning  with  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, otir  public  officials  about  to  be 
submerged  into  the  vice  preslden-y  have  t)een 
pum->Pd  with  ego  pills  to  the  effect  that  the 
Job  would  be  upgraded,  that  the  man  'one 
heartbeat  away"  would  be  made  an  "Integral 
part  of  the  decision-making  process"  to  pre- 
pare him  for  "the  awesome  responsibilities" 
which  might  one  day  come  his  way 

Sounds  real  good,  Oerry  And  you  keep  be- 
lieving It,  you  hear?  Itll  case  the  pain  as 
the  decompression  begins  to  take  effect  Like 
when  vour  best  frl««nd«  on  Capitol  HUl  sud- 
denly turn  cold  after  you  take  the  oath  As  If 
to  say:  "You're  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
club,  baby  Move  out  of  the  neighborhood." 

Do  It,  old  pal,  and  quickly  Because  If  you 
think  youll  be  able  to  carry  any  weight  on 
the  Hill  after  you  Join  the  executive  branch, 
disabuse  yourself.  Have  a  long  talk  with 
Hubert  Humphrey  about  that  one 

And  after  you  move  Into  your  Impressive 
new  office  next  to  the  White  House,  savor 
that  first  meeting  with  the  President:  the 
one  with  the  cameramen  and  little  Jokes  he 
passes  your  wav.  Because,  Gerry  excluding 
ofllcUl  functions  and  what  you  may  catch  on 
the  evening  news,  you  mav  not  see  the  man 
again  for  several  months. 

Which  Isn't  to  say  you  won't  hear  from 
the  White  House  That  you  wtll  It  will  help 
some  when  Oen  Halg  calls  to  say  that  the 
President  feels  you  need  foreign  travel,  the 
better  to  prepare  for  thoee  awesome  responsl- 
buitles  If  the  day  should  ever  come,  by  act  of 
Ood —  or  Ood  forbid.  Congress — that  you 
have  to  assume  them 

80  off  you  win  go  And  take  It  from  me. 
Gen  Halg  knows  all  the  right  places  a  vice 
president  should  travel  to  In  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  aweeorae  responsibilities.  Tan- 
zania, Luxembourg,  Iceland.  You'll  see  them 
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all.  All  the  geopoUtlcal  hot  spots  Henry  the 
Cat  trusts  you  to  visit. 

And  you'll  hear  from  the  White  House  on 
the  domestic  front,  too.  Yes.  you'll  have  a 
contribution  to  make  there,  all  right.  Dozens 
of  dlrectu-es  and  requests  will  pour  into  your 
office,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  opening  with 
the  heavy  line:  "The  President  would  like 
.  .  ."  Your  assignment,  Mr.  V.P.:  flgvu-e 
out  which  ar«  the  President's  Ideas  and 
which  are  only  the  Ideas  of  his  staff 
members. 

However,  there'll  be  those  directives  you 
know  Just  had  to  come  straight  from  the 
Oval  Office,  of  course.  Such  as :  Go  forth  Into 
the  political  thickets  and  smite  mine  ene- 
mies. The  White  House  might  even  provide 
a  text.  And  like  the  good  soldier  you  are, 
youll  go  out  and  deliver  It.  word  for  word. 

But  If  the  speech  doesn't  play  well,  Oerry. 
don't  be  upset  If  the  White  House  disowns 
It.  The  operative  Zlegler  line  In  that  case,  be 
forewarned.  Is:  "The  Vice  President  was 
speaking  only  for  himself.'* 

Which  you  will  be.  sorry  to  say.  because 
that's  the  nature  of  your  new  Job.  Upgraded, 
Integrated  and  awesome,  perhaps.  But  you 
know  that  old  political  symbol — the  wet 
finger  held  up  to  test  the  direction  of  the 
wind?  As  far  as  the  White  House  Is  con- 
cerned, you're  It.  old  pal.  And  remember  who 
was  the  first  to  warn  vou 
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HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or    MASSAC  HUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
England  lobster,  homarus  amerlcanus.  Is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  well  known 
marine  resources  found  In  our  coastal 
waters.  This  morning  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies reported  favorably  the  bill  H.R.  6074 
to  declare  the  lobster  a  creature  of  the 
Continental  Shelf,  thus  establishing  U.S. 
ownership  of  this  valuable  resource  in 
accordance  with  International  law.  This 
measure,  If  passed  into  law,  would  allow 
us  to  prevent  foreign  exploitation  of  the 
lobster  and  thus  preserve  this  marine  re- 
source of  our  Continental  Shelf  for  all 
Americans  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  favorably  on  this  bill  when  It 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  House. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  into 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  on  the 
New  EIngland  lobster  written  by  Elisabeth 
Keiffer  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  on  November  18.  1973. 
Particularly  gratifying  to  me  is  the  rec- 
ognition in  the  article  of  the  outstanding 
work  done  for  years  by  John  Hughes,  di- 
rector of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lobster 
Hatchery  and  Research  Station  at  Oak 
BlufTs,  and  one  of  the  country's  foremost 
authorities  on  the  New  Eiigland  lobster. 

The  article  follows ; 
Whcks  Have  All  the  Losam  Gonx? 
(By  Elisabeth  Kelfler) 

Point  JcDriH.  R.I.— -Was  It  really  only  15 
years  ago  that  a  small  boy,  appearing  on  my 
Rhode  Island  neighbors  veranda  at  cocktail 
time,  demanded.  "What  am  I  having  for 
sapper.  Ma?" 

And   she,   paosljig   tht   peanut-butt«r-on- 
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Rltz  hors  d'oeuvrea  to   her  guesta,   absent- 
mindedly   replied,   "Lobster,  darling." 

"Oh,  no.  not  lobster  again!  '  the  small  boy 
walled.  No  one  raised  an  eyebrow. 

Unless  he's  made  It  big  In  the  Interim  It 
may  be  a  long  time  before  that  young  man 
chokes  down  another  lobster.  Last  summer, 
the  price  at  our  local  dockslde  market  wa.s 
$2.66  a  pound  for  "selects,"  thoee  welghnig 
one  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  apiece.  The 
prediction  is  that  this  wmter  the  retail  cus- 
tomer on  the  East  Coast  wUl  have  to  pay 
M.50  a  pound  and  up  to  enjoy  a  "select"  at 
home,  and  Ood  only  knows  how  much  If  he 
orders  It  In  a  restaurant. 

It  la  true  that  in  the  memories  of  most  of 
us,  lobster,  like  porterhouse,  has  been  con- 
sidered a  luxury  food,  unless  you  happened  to 
live  on  the  New  England  coast  and  knew  a 
friendly  lobsterman.  But  now.  in  addition 
to  being  so  Insanely  expensive,  lobster  is 
scarce. 

In  1889.  the  VS.  catch  was  30,449,603 
pounds,  taken  by  men  in  small  boau,  work- 
ing close  to  shore  and  using  only  hand 
equipment.  Its  value.  Incidentally,  was  $883.- 
736.  Last  year,  a  feir  more  efficient  fleet,  using 
the  most  sophisticated  equipment  and  tap- 
ping the  recently  discovered  and  supposedly 
abundant  stocks  about  100  mUes  offshore. 
brought  In  over  a  million  pounds  less — 
29^78,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of  »36,052,000 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  size  of  the  lobsters 
has  been  declining  steadily  since  the  colo- 
nists' times,  when  the  anlmaJs  are  said  often 
to  have  weighed  as  much  as  25  pounds  apiece. 

Is  the  supply  of  Homarus  amerlcanus. 
which  Inhabits  only  a  relatively  narrow  strip 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  really 
close  to  depletion?  Will  our  children  have 
to  settle  for  shore  dinners  that  include  only 
steamers,  chowder  and  corn  on  the  cob? 

The  answer  is  that,  barring  some  unfore- 
seen ecological  disaster  that  kills  off  the  im- 
mature, sublegal  stock,  lobster  will  probably 
continue  to  be  available  to  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price — but  not 
to  all,  by  a  long  shot,  A  Canadian  biologist 
estimates  that  as  soon  as  1980  there  wUl  be 
a  demand  for  20  million  more  pounds  a  year 
than  can  be  landed.  And  scientists,  lobster- 
men  and  marketers  do  not  expect  the  price 
to  do  anything  but  rise  In  the  Immediate 
future. 

The  American  lobster  fishery  as  a  separate 
Industry  began  around  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  principally  off  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts. By  1812.  the  residents  of  Province- 
town  were  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the  decline 
m  the  stock  to  pass  a  not  particularly  effec- 
tive restrictive  law.  Till  then,  the  lobster 
stock  had  been  shown  no  mercy,  the  eggs 
being  especially  prized  as  "a  capital  article  of 
food  "  According  to  a  1909  Bureau  of  Fisher- 
ies Bulletin,  by  1880  "the  period  of  prosperity 
had  long  passed  and  few  lobsters  were  taken 
from  the  Cape.  Only  eight  decrepit  men  were 
then  engaged  In  the  business  and  were  earn- 
ing about  *60  apiece." 

Attributing  the  scarcity  to  lack  of  conser- 
vation practices,  coastal  states  In  the  lob- 
sters range — Labrador  to  the  CaroUnas — 
began  enacting  protective  laws  As  early  as 
1900,  biologists  believed  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  the  lobster  population  going  was  to 
pstabllsh  hatcheries  In  which  the  eggs  could 
be  reared  through  the  perilous  larval  stages 
and  then  released  Into  the  ocean.  Hatcheries 
were  set  up  In  a  number  of  states,  though  no 
one  could  possibly  tell  how  many  of  their 
graduates  siurlved  In  the  wUd.  Today,  Massa- 
chusetts Is  the  only  state  operating  a  hatch- 
ery. Its  longtime  director.  John  T.  Hughes, 
considers  the  research  that  has  gone  on  there 
more  Important  to  the  future  of  Homarus 
than  the  laboratory's  supposed  rsdson 
d'etre — raising  and  releasing  the  young 
Meanwhile,  It  has  been  established  that  the 
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lobster's  growth  rate  Is  closely  tied  to  water 
temperature — it  grows,  and  therefore  repro- 
duces, faster  ta  warm  water  than  In  cold — so 
fluctuations  In  the  catch  can  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  warming  or  cooling  trends  in  the 
Atlantic  But  the  steady  decline  since  the 
days  of  abundance  In  the  nlneteen-slxtles 
that  foUowed  the  first  exploitation  of  the 
offshore  population  can't  be  explained  all 
that  simply 

Pollution  may  be  responsible  In  some 
measure  for  the  decline.  The  lobster  Is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  t.o  water  quality,  and  It  has 
been  demonstrated  In  the  laboratory  that 
only  a  few  drops  of  oil  or  kerosene  In  a  lob- 
ster's tank  will  make  It  stop  eating  for  a 
week.  Similarly  It  Is  known  that  oil  or  peetl- 
cldes  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  can  be 
lethal  to  the  tiny  lobster  larvae,  but  to  date 
there  simply  hasn't  been  enough  documented 
evidence  or  enoug'h  reeearch  done  to  deter- 
mine the  Immediate  impact  or  possible  sub- 
tle long-term  effects  of  iow-level  pollution  on 
the  population. 

Are  foreign  flshlng  fleets  spiriting  away 
vast  quantities  of  American  lobster  as  "Inci- 
dental" to  their  flshlng  catch?  A  high  State 
Department  official  says  that  most  nations 
flshlng  off  our  East  Coast  have  Indicated 
they  would  respect  our  wishes  and  not  fish 
for  lobster.  But,  according  to  National  Fisher- 
man. It's  been  estimated  that  foreign  vessels 
have  taken  between  16  mlUlon  and  22  mil- 
lion pounds  of  the  offshore  stock.  So  far,  the 
most  publicized  complaints  of  the  New 
England  lobstermen  have  been  over  the  pots 
they  have  lost  when  foreign  trawlers,  pre- 
sumably Inadvertently,  cut  their  lines.  This 
may  be  because  these  complaints  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. It  Is  harder  to  document  the  con- 
tention in  the  trade  that  substantial  land- 
ings of  underslze  and  egg-bearing  American 
lobsters  have  been  showing  up  at  ports  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

But  while  the  lobstermen  blame  the  pres- 
ent scarcity  on  the  foreigners,  on  the  Federal 
Government  and,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
marine  biologists  for  not  having  come  up 
with  more  answers  through  research,  many 
biologists  point  the  flrger  at  state  regula- 
tions and  the  lobstermen  themselves,  John 
Hughes,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Lobster  Hatchery  and  Research  Station  at 
Oak  Bluffs,  who  has  probably  spent  more 
years  studying  lobsters  than  anyone  in  the 
world,  firmly  believes  that  the  future  of  the 
natural  supply  depends  most  Importantly  on 
(1)  an  Increase  In  the  legal  size  to  3'/^ 
Inches,  and  (2)  a  Federal  law  to  replace  the 
present  crazy  quilt  of  state  regulations. 

Lobsters  are  measured  from  eye  socket  to 
end  of  carapace,  rather  than  by  overall 
length,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  straight- 
ening out  the  tall  for  accurate  mesisurement. 
The  size  at  which  they  may  be  taken  legally 
varies  from  3  1/16  Inches  In  Rhode  Island, 
to  3  3  16  Inches  In  Maine,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  lob- 
sters caught  today  fall  within  this  size  range. 
However,  biologists  claim,  at  this  size  they 
have  only  Just  reached  sexual  maturity  and 
In  all  probabUlty  have  not  spawned  even 
once,  so  a  high  proportion  of  the  p>otentlal 
breeding  stock  Is  taken  out  of  circulation 
every  year.  Five-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  seems 
a  very  small  fraction  to  flght  over,  but  most 
lobstermen  are  prepared  to  flght,  since  If 
the  legal  size  were  raised  to  3Vi  Inches  they 
would,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  be  forced  to 
forgo  90  per  cent  of  their  present  catch. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  scarcity.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  some  unprincipled  char- 
acters swell  their  catches  via  dirty  tricks. 
Instead  of  throwing  back  "berried"  lobsters — 
females  with  eggs — as  the  law  requires,  they 
"bruah"  them  to  remove  the  eggs  and  make 
the  matrons  look  like  legal  maidens.  "Shorts." 
those  under  minimum  size,  can  also  be  doc- 
tored  to  look  legal.  With   the  carapace  re- 
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moved  to  prevent  enforcement  officials  from 
making  embarrassing  measurements,  they 
can  be  sold  profitably  to  wholesalers  as  lob- 
ster tails.  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  how  wide- 
spread these  practices  are,  but  one  spokes- 
man for  the  flsher>'  recently  commented 
angrily  that  if  government  agencies  would 
spend  more  time  enforcing  existing  laws  In- 
stead of  planning  new  restrictions  they  would 
be  making  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
management  of  the  stock. 

Another  claim  by  conservationists,  pooh- 
poohed  by  many  lobstermen.  Is  that  "ghost" 
traps  are  helping  to  deplete  the  stock.  Even 
after  the  bait  is  gone,  lost  pots  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cxiean  can  continue  to  allure  and 
trap  lobsters  who  venture  into  them  simply 
for  shelter  TTiere  was  a  suspicion  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  decline  in  the  Alaska  king  crab 
fishery  was  attributable  to  lost  metal  pots 
which  never  deteriorated.  Many  conserva- 
tionists and  a  few  lobstermen  would  like  to 
see  traps  manufactured  with  a  "self- 
destruct"  section  through  which  lobsters 
could  escape  after  a  {>erlod  of  time. 

So,  there  are  probably  many  answers  to 
the  where-have-all-the-lobsters-gone  ques- 
tion. An  always  heavily  fished  resource  has 
been  exposed  to  new  pressures,  and  no  one 
knows  how  many  others  may  be  added  or 
how  devastating  their  effects  may  be.  But 
everyone,  from  scientist  to  consumer  Is 
worried. 

When  you  become  acquainted  with  the 
lobster's  life  history,  John  Hughes  once  com- 
mented. It  seems  amazing  that  so  many  of 
them  make  It  to  our  dinner  tables  at  all. 
They  are  able  to  mate  only  when  the  female 
Is  newly  molted  and  soft,  usually  within  48 
hours  of  casting  her  shell,  and  this  magic 
moment  comes  at  best  only  once  a  year  and 
usually  much  less  frequently.  Even  then 
there  are  complications.  It  has  been  observed 
In  the  laboratory  that  though  a  small  male 
can  mate  successftUly  with  a  much  larger 
female,  a  big  male  who  falls  for  a  small  fem- 
ale Is  plain  out  of  luck:  Anatomically,  It 
Just  won't  work. 

Although  the  female  may  produce  up  to 
60,000  eggs.  It  normaUy  takes  her  from  15 
to  18  months  after  copulation  to  release 
them  as  baby  lobsters.  These  tiny  creatures, 
a  third  of  an  Inch  long  and  looking  more 
like  mosquito  larvae  than  lobsters,  p^ss  their 
first  three  larval  stages  drifting  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  where  they  are  helpless 
prey  for  birds,  fish  and  tides  that  may  carry 
them  out  to  sea  to  perish.  Only  an  estimated 
0.1  i>er  cent,  or  10  out  of  10,000,  survive  the 
first  three  weeks  to  reach  the  fourth  larval 
stage.  And  maturity  Is  a  long  way  off.  In  the 
ocean  It  takes  a  lobster  between  five  and 
eight  years,  depending  on  water  temperature, 
to  weigh  one  pound  and  become  sexually 
mature. 

Even  the  lobster's  method  of  growth  is 
perilous.  Getting  bigger  and  stronger  Is  In- 
deed, as  an  early  uTlter  described  It,  a  "dan- 
gerous and  expensive  operation."  Since  the 
lobster's  chltlnous  shell  Is  Inelastic,  to  in- 
crease Its  size  the  crustacean  must  cast  off 
the  shell  periodically,  perhaps  10  times  dur- 
ing its  first  year  and  with  decreasing  fre- 
quency after  that.  While  the  lobster  Is  per- 
forming this  critical  and  occasionally  fatal 
feat,  and  until  Its  new  shell  begins  the  hard- 
ening process,  it  Is.  of  cotirse,  absolutely 
without  defenses. 

When  the  struggle  of  molting  Is  all  over, 
within  5  to  20  minutes,  every  part  of  the  old 
shell,  down  to  a  microscopic  hair,  has  been 
reproduced  In  the  new  one,  and  unless  one 
picks  up  the  weightless  empty  shell  It  could 
be  mistaken  for  an  Intact  live  lobster.  Even 
the  stomach,  gills,  mouth  parts  and  eye 
stalks  have  been  discarded.  The  newly  molted 
creature,  which  feels  as  limp  as  wet  fjeper 
in  the  hand,  almost  immediately  gains  about 
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15  per  cent  In  length  and  60  per  cent  in 
weight.  Unlike  crabs,  which  are  prized  in  this 
state,  soft  lobsters  are  not  considered  good 
to  eat  by  p)eople.  However,  fish — their  prin- 
cipal predators  after  man — and,  sometimes, 
other  lobsters,  find  them  delicious  So  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  the  lobster  chooftee  to 
lead  most  of  Its  life  alone.  In  this  It  differs 
from  Its  relative,  the  clawless  spiny  lobeter, 
which  likes  to  congregate  In  clubby  groups. 

It  Is  true  that  scientists  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  lobsters  in  the  80-odd  years 
they  have  been  studied  Intensively,  but  not 
anywhere  near  as  much  as  they  would  like 
to  Even  now.  no  one  knows  for  certain  the 
greatest  age  or  size  a  lobster  can  achieve 
It  Is  believed  the  largest  ever  captured 
weighed  40-odd  pounds  and  was  p)erhape  50 
years  old.  but  this  is  just  a  guess.  Once  a 
lobster  has  reached  the  fourth  larval  stage 
and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  never 
willingly  to  come  to  the  surface  again,  Its 
life-style  becomes  pretty  much  of  a  mystery 
to  humans.  A  night  animal,  It  hides  In  a 
burrow  or  shelter  by  day.  waiting  till  dark 
to  venture  forth  In  search  of  food — walking, 
as  a  19th-century  biologist  described  It, 
"nimbly  upon  the  tips  of  Its  slender  legs." 
Scientists  really  can't  do  much  more  than 
speculate  on  the  dally  details  of  the  lobster's 
early  years  In  the  ocean  deep.  And  when 
they  study  the  lobster's  behavior  In  the 
laboratory,  they  are  never  entirely  stire  how 
much  It  Is  being  altered  by  captivity. 

One  thing  a  reporter  can  learn  about  the 
scientists  who  study  lobsters  Is  that.  Inevit- 
ably, they  come  to  regard  the  crustaceans 
with  a  mlxtur©  of  wonder  and  affection. 
"They're  so  damn  pretty,"  John  Hughes  com- 
mented fondly,  leading  the  vray  past  tanks 
of  Jewel-bright  little  creatures,  some  of 
which  were  brilliant  blue  and  red  mutants. 
Stanley  Cobb,  an  assistant  professor  of  zo- 
ology at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  be- 
came so  attiached  to  his  research  subjects  as 
a  graduate  student  that  he  hasn't  eaten  one 
since.  These  scientists  are  considerably 
annoyed  by  the  popular  misconceptions 
about  lobsters,  held  by  people  who  only  see 
them  pegged  and  thrashing  In  flah-market 
tanks. 

Jelle  Atema,  a  young  Dutch  biologist  at 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Research  In- 
stitute, says  Impatiently,  "Judging  the  lob- 
ster's personality  by  the  ones  you  see  In  the 
market  Is  like  judging  all  human  beings  by 
the  unfortunates  penned  up  in  a  concentra- 
tion camp."  He  resents  the  popular  picture  of 
them  as  the  bullies  of  the  deep,  lurching 
about  on  the  ocean  floor,  smashing  and  tear- 
ing everything  that  comes  within  reach  of 
their  claws.  He  pointed  out  Indignantly  a 
photograph  ta  a  magazine  captioned,  "Un- 
dersea gladiators  duel  to  the  death."  No  one 
has  even  seen  one  lobster  attack  another 
from  the  defenseless  rear,  which  would  be 
the  logical  approach  if  death  were  the  aim 
of  the  encounter.  When  lobsters  do  fight,  to 
establish  dominance  ta  situations  tavolving 
food,  shelter  and  mating,  their  encounters 
have  an  almost  stately  quality.  Standing  on 
the  tips  of  their  walking  legs,  they  lock 
crusher  claws  and  pull  and  push  each  other 
back  and  forth  in  the  sand  untU  one  Is  ex- 
hausted. Cobb  describes  It  as  looking  more 
like  a  tango  than  a  fight.  When  it  Is  over, 
the  dominant  one  chsises  the  subordinate  one 
from  the  contested  prize  and  the  loser, 
Atema  reports,  "flees  and  assumes  submissive 
postures." 

Although  lobsters  do  eat  each  other  when 
they  are  closely  confined  in  tanks — thoee  In 
the  larval  and  Juvenile  stages  beiiig  particu- 
larly voracious — most  researchers  believe  this 
Is  determined  by  the  artificial  conditions, 
and  may  often  be  partly  accidental.  If  a  lob- 
ster in  a  crowded  tank  Is  injured,  or  newly 
molted,  he  will  certainly  be  eaten — Just  be- 
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cause  he  Is  there,  and  eatable.  "Not  the 

tblng  at  all  as  the  deliberate  cannibalism  bu- 
nians  Itnow."  Atema  claims.  Oobb  says,  too, 
that  lobsters  La  his  laboratory  tanks  at 
L'RX  vill  oo-exlst  peacefully  at  oertaia 
sta^jas  If  they  are  aot  crowded  together  too 
closely,  or  frequently  disturbed. 

Another  canard  about  lobsters  Is  that  they 
are  scaveD^ra,  feeders  on  carrton  and  refuse. 
Not  3o,  John  Hughes  says  emphatically.  Al- 
though  he  admits  wistfully  that  we  dont 
now  know  and  perhaps  never  will  know  aU 
the  oomponeats  of  the  lobsters'  natural  diet, 
they  have  never  been  observed  eating  rotted 
food.  They  relish  amaU  crustaceans,  little  0«b 
and  the  tiny  mollusks  that  they  dig  out  of 
the  sand,  and  their  stomachs  are  often  found 
to  be  packed  with  eelgrass,  an  Indication  per- 
haps that  they  also  feed  on  the  minute  cr- 
ganlsns  that  inhabit  it.  In  the  Laboratory 
they  have  been  observed  devouring  their 
newly  cast  shells,  probably  fllllng  a  need  for 
the  lime  contained  Ln  them. 

How  lobsters  should  be  eaten,  or  what  Is 
the  most  humane  way  to  cook  them,  has  been 
debated  for  many  years.  Hughes  says  that 
Julia  Child  telephoned  him  not  long  ago  to 
ask  that  question.  When  she  repeated  his  In- 
structions (place  them  in  a  pot  with  boUlng 
water  to  cover  them,  and  clap  on  the  lid)  on 
her  TV  program,  she  was  deluged  with  pro- 
tests from  tender-hearted  viewers.  Later, 
though,  she  and  Hughes  were  vindicated  by 
an  International  humane  organization  which. 
after  Investigating  the  matter,  wrote  that 
death-by-boiling  vas  almost  instantaneous 
and  certainly  preferable  to  the  alternative  of 
slow  suffocation,  which  is  the  fate  of  a  lobster 
placed  m  cool  freeh  water  that  is  then 
brought  to  a  boll 

The  more  that  is  learned  about  lobsters, 
the  more  fascinating  they  seem.  At  Woods 
Hole,  Jelle  Atema  and  his  colleagues  were 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  female,  just 
after  molting,  releases  a  sex  pheromone.  a 
chemical  messenger,  that  subdues  aggression 
and  triggers  amorous  behavior  in  the  male. 
Here  Is  what  Atema  wrote  In  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Nature  magazine  about  lobster 
courtship 

■■[The  maJel  seems  to  be  Immediately 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  sexually  ready 
female.  His  claws  are  lowered  and  closed  and 
he  brings  himself  up  on  the  tips  of  his  walk- 
ing legs  He  approaches  the  soft-shelled  fe- 
male very  slowly  and  gently,  walking  around 
her  and  stroking  her  continuously  with  his 
antennae  After  about  15  minutes  of  this 

courtship  dance,  the  male  slowly  mounts  the 
female  from  behind  and  turns  her  over  with 
his  walking  legs.  Copulation  takes  about  8 
seconds,  after  which  the  two  animals  sep- 
arate and  find  a  corner  position  In  the  tank. 
The  male  Is  still  not  aggressive  to  the  vul- 
nerable female."  The  gentleness  required  to 
avoid  Injuring  the  tender  female  at  this  time 
Is  remarkable 

Although  the  male  transfer*  his  sperm  into 
the  seminal  receptacle  of  the  female  at  this 
moment,  the  eggs  are  not  fertilized  until  as 
much  as  nine  months  later  Then,  the  femiUs 
arranges  her  body  so  that,  while  releasing  the 
eggs,  they  spUl  over  the  receptacle  containing 
the  sperm,  which  has  been  waiting  all  thU 
time.  Once  fertilized,  the  eggs  are  cemented 
to  the  underside  of  her  tall  to  remain  for 
perhaps  another  nine  months  before  they 
hatch  as  tiny  larvae  One  way  to  distinguish 
a  male  from  a  female  lobster  is  to  compare 
the  width  of  their  talis  The  female's  Is  al- 
ways wider. 

One  of  the  more  sinister  possibilities  sug- 
gested by  research  Into  lobsters'  chemical 
commurlcaUon,  says  Atema,  Is  the  long-term 
effect  of  such  substances  as  oil  or  chemicals 
Introduced  into  the  ocean  e.ivironment  Even 
at  levels  low  enough  not  to  be  lmme<ll«tely 
toxic.  It  la  quite  poaalble  that  these  pollut- 
ants could  disrupt  the  communication  tiiat 
la  essential  to  life  not  orUy  for  lobsters  but 
probably  for  all  marine  animals. 
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Bven  before  the  lobster  became  as  scarce  as 
It  Is  this  year,  the  enormous  increase  in 
world-wide  demand  had  led  to  the  thought 
that  perhaps  It  could  be  raised  commercially 
like  cattle  or  poultry.  The  mass- production 
of  chickens  is,  after  all.  a  relatively  recent 
and  enormously  profitable  enterprise.  Joiin 
Hughes  was  the  pioneer  In  this  research.  In 
1968,  he  published  an  article  in  Ocean  In- 
dustry magazine  called  "Grow  Tour  Own 
Lobsters  Commercially  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  work  he  and  his  associate,  the 
late  John  Sullivan,  had  been  carrying  out 
at  the  Massachusetts  hatchery  since  1961. 
Because  the  lobster's  first  weeks  are  so  haz- 
ardous and  Its  growth  In  nature  so  alow. 
Hughes  felt  that  man  might  well  be  able  to 
Improve  on  It. 

And  Indeed  he  did  By  raising  the  larvae 
on  a  rich  diet  In  tanks  of  his  own  design — 
conditions  calculated  to  cut  down  on  can- 
nibalism— he  succeeded  in  Increasing  their 
survival  rate  from  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
to  over  40  per  cent  some  years  ago.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  living  in  a 
year-round  temperature  of  70  degrees  P, 
rather  than  in  the  fluctuating  ocean  tem- 
peratures, would  bring  the  young  to  legal, 
one-pound  size  In  less  than  three  years 
roughly  half  the  time  It  takes  In  nature.  Like 
all  cold-blooded  creatures,  the  lobster's  me- 
tabolism depends  on  the  temperature  of  its 
environment,  and  when  the  ocean  water 
chills  In  winter  It  stops  feeding  almost  en- 
tirely and  becomes  semidormant. 

Although  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
showed  lltUe  interest  In  the  hatchery's  re- 
search beyond  Its  legislated  purpose  of 
raising  and  releasing  the  young,  Hughes, 
after  working  on  a  minlscule  budget  for 
many  years,  made  a  happy  alliance  with 
sclenusts  at  the  University  of  Callfomla  at 
Davu,  who  received  a  $140,000  FMeral  Sea 
Grant  In  1971  to  work  on  the  problems  of 
raising  lobsters  succeasfxillv,  quickly  and 
profitably  in  captivity.  With  continuing  Fed- 
eral support,  and  a  recent  $1 -million  ap- 
propriation by  the  California  Legislature  for 
a  new  aquaculture  laboratory  at  Bodega  Bay, 
CaUf..  Dr  Robert  Shleser.  director  of  the  re- 
search there,  is  confident  they  can  develop 
the  complicated  technology  required  Al- 
ready his  team  has  raised  the  survival  rate 
of  the  larvae  to  90  per  cent  on  a  brine  shrimp 
diet  and  are  sure  they  can  produce  a  lobster 
that  wUl  reach  market  size  In  Just  over  a 
year.  And  Hughes  imaginatively  suggesu 
that,  since  there  need  be  no  legal  restriction 
on  the  market  size  of  hatchery-bred  animals. 
a  profitable  consumer  demand  might  be  built 
for  lobster  tails  the  size  of  jumbo  shrimp 

Shleser.  a  geneticist  himself,  says  that  ge- 
netic selection  and  breeding — again  a  field 
In  which  Hughe«  did  pioneering  work— wUl 
play  an  Important  part  m  their  program 
The  commercial  Ideal  might  be  described  as 
a  superdocUe  lobster  (to  cut  down  on  can- 
nibalism in  captivity)  that  grows  excep- 
tlonaUy  fast,  has  consUtently  high-quality 
meat  and  larger  than  usual  claws  and  Ull 
Whether  the  reUll  price  of  this  paragon,  if 
they  succeed  in  creating  It.  wUI  ever  be 
comparable  with  that  of  chicken.  Is  any- 
one's guess  at  the  moment. 

However,  the  number  of  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  before  commercial  farming  can 
become  a  reality  seems  staggering  Dr.  Akella 
N  Saatry.  who  U  directing  related  research 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island's  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Oceanography,  feels  that  space 
is  among  the  foremost  It's  been  found  that 
lobsters  grow  faster  in  a  larger  space,  though 
no  one  knows  why  His  team  Is  trying  to  find 
the  answers,  since  space  wUl  be  a  vital  cost 
factor.  They're  also  tr>'lng  to  formulate  a 
diet  that  win  most  profitably  produce  Dlumo 
meaty  lobsters. 

There  is  more  behind  the  Intense,  coun- 
trywide research  efforts  In  lobster  culture 
than  the  simple  alms  of  satisfying  the  de- 
mand for  a  luxury  or  turning  a  quick  profit. 
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Aquaculture,  whose  development  In  this 
country  was  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of  the 
1966  Sea  Orant  Act.  has  never  really  gotte;. 
lU  feet  wet  here.  In  spite  of  the  llkellh«iti 
tliat  eventually  we  will  have  to  depend  oi. 
cultivating  certain  marine  animals  to  re- 
place or  supplement  the  wild  stocks.  Al- 
though Sea  Orant  and  other  public  fund- 
ing agencies  wUl  finance  preliminary  aqua- 
culture efforts,  only  industry  ls  Uke'.y  to  put 
up  the  kind  of  money  needed  to  support  the 
teclinology  that  large-scale  aquaculture  calls 
for.  To  many,  lobster,  the  moet  valuable 
American  seafood,  is  the  loKical  choice  with 
which  to  attempt  the  c  nnmercial  break- 
through. If  Industry  U  to  be  interested  in 
so  vast  an  Investment,  it  has  to  be  sure  u 
has  a  hot  property.  That,  lobster  wlU  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  be. 

But  In  the  mind  of  this  finicky  consumer, 
one  dismal  thought  arises,  prompted  by 
distant  memories  of  that  admirable  creature, 
the  farmyard  chicken.  What  wUl  the  meat  of 
a  "farmed"  lobster— raised  on  artificial  foods, 
possibly  in  artificial  sea  water  and  forced  to 
grow  at  a  gallop — taste  like?  WUl  one  still 
be  able  to  say.  as  the  early  writer  R.  Brookes 
did:  "Their  flesh  Is  sweet  and  restorative  and 
very  Innocent"?  The  scientists  say  they 
honestly  don't  know 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  today  to  appear  before  the 
Energ>'  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  . 

This  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  foresight  and  leadership  In  dealing 
with  the  pressing  Issues  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

Conservation  Is  Important,  but  the 
energy  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  pal- 
liatives or  Band-Aids.  Our  solutions  must 
be  found  in  the  development  of  more 
energy— and  this  can  only  result  from 
improved  technology  and  Incentives  for 
energy  production. 

Following  is  my  testimony  before  the 
Energy  Subcommittee  on  Tax  Policy  and 
the  Energy  Crisis; 

TkSTtMONT      or     RXPaXSXNTATIVX     CHABliS      A 

Van  IK 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  on  the  vital  matter  of  our 
energy  shortages  I  commend  the  Commit- 
tee's leadership  establishing  this  new  sub- 
committee on  energy  to  Investigate  the  role 
our  tax  policies  can  play  in  finding  workable 
solutions  for  our  energy  future 

It  is  my  feeling.  Mr  Chairman,  that  some 
of  our  past  tax  policies  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  energy  crisis,  and 
must  be  corrected.  But  in  addition,  we  can 
only  find  the  necessary  solutions  to  our  crisis 
through  an  imaginative  and  dynamic  ap- 
proach to  tax  policy  I  would  lUte  to  suggest 
to  the  Committee  several  proposals  I  have 
worked  on  in  the  area  of  energy  legislation.  I 
hope  the  Committee  in  subsequent  hearings. 
wiU  be  able  to  Investigate  some  of  these  mat- 
ters In  depth 

SNRGT    KKSEAaCH    AND    DKVKLOPMBNT   T«U8T 
rPND 

The  first  Idea  I  would  like  to  propose  to 
the  Committee  Is  the  concept  of  an  energy 
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research  and  development  trust  fund.  Our 
energy  crisis  is  not  a  short  term  disruption. 
Its  Impact  win  last  for  a  decade  or  more — 
until  we  are  willing  to  Invest  enough  money 
in  the  search  for  alternative  sources  of  clean. 
safe,  dependable  fuel.  We  must  establish  a 
"Manhattan  Project"  for  energy  research.  But 
this  project  Is  going  to  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  President  Nixon  has  suggested  910 
bllUon  over  a  five  year  period  Senator  Jack- 
son proposes  $20  billion  over  ten  years.  These 
are  only  ballpark  estimates.  The  total  budget 
cost  could  be  a  great  deal  higher. 

Where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from? 
Nobody  at  this  stage  seems  to  know.  A  fed- 
eral commitment  of  this  magnitude  will  cer- 
tainly place  a  tremendous  burden  on  general 
revenues.  If  there  is  an  economic  slowdown 
due  to  the  energy  crunch,  tax  receipts  will 
fall  off,  and  fall  off  drastically.  At  the  same 
time,  the  demand  for  Federal  funds  will  go 
uf) — more  money  for  food  supplies,  for  wel- 
fare, for  emergency  employment  would  be  re- 
quired— where  would  the  new  funds  for  en- 
ergy research  come  from?  And  If  the  research 
and  development  Is  funded  out  of  the  regular 
budget.  It  win  be  subject  to  the  usual  budget 
delays  and  perhaps  even  an  occasional  im- 
poundment. 

The  only  responsible  alternative  for  the 
regular  flow  of  necessary  funds  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trust  fund.  The  trust  fund  ap- 
proach has  many  advantetges.  It  establishes 
an  Independent  source  of  funding  for  a  vital- 
ly needed  national  project.  It  would  isolate 
energy  research  from  the  pressures  of  budg- 
etary politics.  It  would  provide  Insurance 
against  arbitrary  decisions  by  the  executive 
to  withhold  funding.  In  short,  a  trust  fund 
would  guarantee  a  stistalned,  massive,  seri- 
ous commitment  to  the  search  for  alternative 
energy  sources. 

We  have  taken  this  step  before.  In  the 
past  when  our  national  goals  have  demanded 
a  large  commitment  of  funds  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  we  have  turned  to  the  idea 
of  a  trust  fund.  Social  Security  and  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  are  the  most  notable 
examples.  Our  effort  In  energy  reseeu'ch  and 
development  fits  closely  In  this  well  estab- 
lished pattern. 

A  small  tax  on  energy  consumption — gaso- 
line, natural  gas.  electricity,  and  petroleum 
products — would  raise  a  tremendous  amount 
of  revenue.  For  example,  a  4<  per  gallon  tax 
on  gasoline  could  raise  $4  billion  In  addi- 
tional revenue.  In  addition  to  the  small  tax 
on  gasoline,  I  would  propose  three  other 
sources  of  Trust  Fund  revenue.  In  each  case 
I  believe  that  a  tax  exemption  or  refund 
should  be  provided  to  the  person  who  uses 
relatively  little  energy — the  small  homeowner 
and  retailer.  The  financing  of  the  Ttust  F^ind 
should  be  as  progressive  as  possible  and  be 
drawn  from  the  larger  and  usually  more  In- 
efficient energy  users. 

First,  a  tax  on  natural  gas  of  10*  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  would  raise  some  $1.4  blUlon. 
Second,  a  tax  on  electricity  of  l./lOth  cent 
per  kilowatt  could  be  directed  to  the  Trust 
Fund  and  would  raise  some  $1  billion. 
Finally,  a  tax  on  the  various  types  of  fuel 
oil  of  half  a  penny  per  gallon  would  raise 
as  much  as  half  a  billion  dollars. 

A  total  trust  fund  of  about  $6  billion  would 
probably  be  adequate,  certainly  at  this  time. 
The  money  would  be  used  not  only  for  re- 
search but  for  the  det'e/opmenf,  the  actual 
bringing  into  production  or  use  of  new  en- 
ergy supplies.  Among  the  types  of  energy 
that  could  be  developed  by  such  a  fund  are: 

Solar  energy  for  electricity  and  heating 
and  cooling; 

on  Shale: 

Coal  gasification  and  liquefaction; 

Geothermal  energy; 

Fusion  research; 

Wind  power  and  the  utilization  of  tidal 
currents: 

Improved  transmission  of  electrical  en- 
ergy: 
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Improved  generation  of  electricity — MHD, 
New  forms  of  conservation  devices: 
Alternatives  to  petroleum  a.'  a  fuel,  6uch 
as  hydrogen;   and. 

Utilization  of  ocean  thermal   gradients. 

To  avoid  a  regressive  impact,  I  would  hope 

that  '.he  tax  could  be  geared  to  the  largest 

and    most    luetficlent    users    of    energy,    as    I 

have  done  In  my  own  legls'iatlon,  H.R.  6194. 

AtTO     EmCIZNCT     THKOUGH     EXCISE     TAXE.S 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  areas  where 
tax  policy  can  provide  answers  to  our  en- 
ergy problems  For  example.  I  have  proposed 
establishment  of  a  graduated  excise  tax  on 
Inefficient  automobiles,  beginning  in  model 
year  1977.  Our  nation  can  no  longer  afford 
to  allow  Detroit  to  produce  automobiles 
which  guzzle  gasoline  at  a  rate  of  only  5  or  6 
miles  per  gallon.  The  auto  makers  can  pro- 
duce cars  which  are  safe,  comfortable  and 
efficient.  An  excise  tax  will  ensure  that  they 
Increase  their  efforts  to  improve  American 
automobile  efficiency. 

OIL     aECTCLING 

In  another  area,  taxes  can  be  adjusted  to 
encourage  the  recycling  of  used  lubricating 
oil.  Each  year  we  waste  over  one  billion  gal- 
lons of  this  valuable  resource  and  the  num- 
ber of  refineries  have  declined  from  150  to 
48  over  the  past  decade.  Used  oil  can  be  re- 
fined— purified — to  produce  a  useable  lube 
oU  or  burner  fuel.  Today,  largely  because 
of  our  misguided  tax  policies,  this  oil  Is 
dumped  on  the  ground  or  into  our  water- 
ways. 

SOLAR     ENEBCT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  a  special  area  ol 
Interest  for  you  Is  solar  energy.  To  Insure 
widespread  application  of  existing  solar  en- 
ergy heating  and  cooling  technology,  we 
should  consider  granting  some  limited  tax 
incentives  to  the  homeowner  and  to  the  in- 
fant solar  equipment  Industry.  I  have  In- 
troduced two  measures  to  accomplish  this 
task.  The  first  allows  the  homeowner  a  tax 
credit  for  Improving  the  energy  efficiency 
of  his  residence.  This  would  include  the  In- 
stallation of  solar  equipment  I  note  that  the 
Senate  has  Just  passed  a  similar  prof>osal  as 
part  of  the  S.  2589,  the  National  Emergency 
Energy  Act. 

The  second  place  of  legislation  I  am  spon- 
soring In  this  area  Is  a  special  five-year 
amortization  schedule  for  manufacturers  of 
solar  equipment.  This  would  be  a  limited  In- 
centive— for  five  years.  The  legislation  Is  pat- 
terned after  the  pollution  control  amortiza- 
tion provision  we  included  in  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  Committee  for 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  proposals. 
I  thank  the  Committee  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  these  approaches  in  greater 
detaU. 

I  believe  that  our  two  Committees — House 
Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance — could 
play  a  leading  role  In  solving  the  energy 
crisis  and  leading  the  way  to  better,  cleaner, 
safer  energy  supplies. 

This  kind  of  a  comprehensive  energy  pack- 
age has  the  potential  of  Indeed  making 
America  seU-sustalnlng.  This  Nation  can  no 
more  be  half  stifflclent  than  half-free. 


THE  FORD  NOMINATION  AS  A  WAY 
OUT 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or    CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  page  today 
carries  perhaps  the  most  accurate  and 
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remarkable  inbuie  lo  the  ciLslinguished 
minority  leader  that  I  have  yet  seen. 

The  commentary,  offered  by  our  col- 
league from  Michigan  'Mr.  Riegle-  dis- 
cusses the  benefit  to  the  Nation  which 
could  occur  upon  the  Vice-Presidential 
nominee's  pos.sible  ascerLsion  to  the  Pres- 
idency. I  was  particularly  struck  by  Mr 
RiEGLE  s  words  about  Gerry  Ford: 

After  25  years  in  the  House,  he  loves  and 
cares  about  the  Congress  and  the  federal 
system. 

I  am  not  sure  that  a  more  accurate 
compliment  could  be  made,  nor  that 
greater  qualifications  could  be  asked  lor 
In  the  White  House  at  this  particular 
time  in  our  history. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Fobd  Nomination  as  a  Way  Otrr 
(By  Donald  W.  Rieci.^.  Jr.) 

Washington. — The  choice  of  Gerald  Ford 
to  be  Vice  President  is,  of  all  Mr.  Nixon's 
personal  political  decisions,  both  the  worst 
and  the  best  he  has  ever  made.  Worst  be- 
cause Ford  as  Vice  President  will  prove  fatal 
to  Mr.  Nixon's  efforts  to  retain  the  Presi- 
dency; best  in  that  the  country  in  the  weeks 
and  montiis  ahead  will  see  the  end  of  the 
nightmare  of  the  Nixon  Presidency  and  a 
transition  of  power  into  a  Ford  i^residency 
that  is  both  honest  and  competent. 

This  view  continues  to  g£.in  weight  here 
In  Washingxon  as  jxilttical  observers  watch 
with  grim  satisfaction  as  the  Nixon  tragedy 
plays  Itself  out.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  ending — resignation,  impeach- 
ment or  physical  dlsabUlty — the  President's 
portion  of  the  chessboard  lias  been  swept 
clean  of  defenders,  with  the  exposed  king 
scrambling  frantically,  and  vainly,  to  save 
himself.  President  Nixon  cannot  survive  in 
office  much  longer,  and  Michigan's  Gerald 
Ford  will  be  America's  next  President. 

While  he  was  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  s 
greatest  value  to  Richard  Nixon  was  as  an 
insurance  policy.  It  was  impossible  to  seri- 
ously consider  removing  Mr.  Nixon  with  Mr. 
Agnew  the  alternative  President.  Thus,  Mr. 
Agnew's  sudden  resignation  from  the  Vice- 
Presidency  placed  Mr.  Nixon  In  Jeopardy 
though  I  doubt  this  v^as  realized  in  the  White 
House.  By  stepping  down,  Mr.  Agnew  sud- 
denly made  Mr.  Nixon's  removal  from  office 
possible. 

As  long  as  the  Vice-Presidency  remained 
vacant,  however.  President  Nixon  was  secure 
Congressional  E>emocrats  had  no  desire  to 
maneuver  any  Democrat  Into  the  Presidency 
and  give  the  impression  of  "stealing"  the 
1972  election,  and  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  gave  every  sign  of  dreading  the 
prospect  that  the  Job  might  fall  to  him  What 
Congressional  Democrats  feared  most  was  a 
new  Vice  Pre.sident  who  would  become  an  un- 
beatable Republican  Presidential  nominee  In 
1976.  Jerry  Ford  would  be  an  ideal  care- 
taker President — an  adequate  politically 
nonthreatenlng  choice.  Despite  a  conserva- 
tive voting  record,  he  is  considered  a  decent. 
competent  and  thoroughly  likable  member  of 
the  club 

Jerry  Ford.  then.  Is  clearly  not  a  Splro 
Agnew,  and  as  Vice  President,  he  Is  a  viable 
and  attractive  alternative  to  Mr.  Nixon.  For 
most  of  the  Republicans,  the  nomination  of 
Oerald  Ford  produced  genuine  elation  For 
Jerry  Ford  Is  their  friend  and  popularly 
chosen  leader — not  a  flashy,  charismatic 
figure,  not  a  prima  donna  from  the  Senate  rr 
a  state  house,  not  a  strident  Ideoloeue  but 
a  good  Republican  soldier  who  had  worked 
hard  In  the  ranks,  expecting  and  getting 
small  reward  for  his  efforts  For  House  Re- 
publicans, the  Ford  nomination  is  a  rare 
moment  In  the  sun. 

It's  probable  that  President  Nixon  thought 
at  the  time  of  the  Ford  announcement  that 
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he  bad  greatly  strengttaend  hla  own  b&sc  of 
Republican  support  in  the  Congress 

But  that  was  before  the  Satunlay  Night 
Massacre,  the  missing  and  garbled  tapes  and 
the  dlsctorure  of  •100. 000  in  cash  from  How- 
ard Hughes  Several  turbulent  weeks  later, 
the  Ford  designation  as  Vice  President  has 
taken  on  a  profoundly  different  meaning  for 
B-tpubltcans  For  It  is  dawning  on  Congres- 
sional Republicans  that  they  now  have  a 
choice  And  the  choice  Is  Richard  NUon  or 
Gerald  Pord  ff  they  continue  to  back  Mr. 
NUon,  they  position  thetnselves — and  the 
party — in  the  tight  and  shrinking  corner  Mr 
Nixon  now  occupies.  If  the  OOP  gambles 
and  defends  Mr  Nixon  to  the  end — and  If  he 
finally  exits — (disgraced  In  the  pattern  of 
Splro  Agnew)  then  the  damage  to  the  R«> 
publican  party  and  Republican  officeholders 
may  well  be  Irreparable. 

If  he  becomes  President.  Oerald  Pord  takes 
the  Nixon  Agnew  albatross  from  the  neck  of 
every  Incumbent  Republican  seeking  re-elec- 
tion Pew  could  ask  a  bigger  favor  with  the 
1974  elections  fast  approaching  Republicans 
could  count  on  being  heard  In  a  Pord  White 
House  and  on  a  generous  flow  of  traditional 
Administration  favors  to  party  members  In 
Congress  Members  of  Congress  prize  Presi- 
dential contact,  however  slight,  to  drop  hla 
name,  be  photographed  with  him  and  talk  to 
him  occasionally  Jerry  Pord  Is  open  and  hon- 
est, a  man  they  can  respect  and  trust  After 
35  years  in  the  House,  he  loves  and  cares 
about  the  Congress  and  Its  role  In  the  Pederal 
s:  Item.  They  know  Jerry  would  work  for  more 
coequai  relationship  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches.  His  Presidency  would 
mean  an  end  to  veto  battles,  arbitrary  im- 
poundments, and  deliberate  and  unnecessary 
provocations  of  Congress 

There  Is  a  new  and  different  national  tide 
running  now  and  the  Congress  Is  being 
moved  by  It  The  country  wants  and  needs  a 
breather  In  an  end  to  the  NUon  nightmare 
of  recent  months  and  a  fresh  start  with  a 
new  President  who  Is  honest  and  plays  It 
straight. 


WORLD  CONGRESS  OF  PEACE 
FORCES  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 

HON.  RICHARO  H    !CH(»RD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  I  addressed  the  Hoiise  concerning 
a  meeting  of  the  World  Congress  of  Peace 
Forces  for  International  Security  and 
Disarmament  which  was  held  from  Octo- 
ber 28  to  31.  1973  In  Moscow.  USSR  . 
under  the  spor^sorshlp  of  the  World 
Peace  Council,  an  international  Commu- 
nist front  organization  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  might  not  have  knowledge 
concerning  this  Moscow  meeting,  my  re- 
marks may  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  14  at  oaae 
37008. 

Recentlv,  mv  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  -Dear  Friend"  letter  written  by 
Maris  Cakars.  a  staff  member  of  Win 
magazine,  a  publication  of  the  War  Re- 
sisters  League,  a  pacifist  organization. 
Cakars.  in  an  appeal  for  funds  for  the 
magazine,  points  out  in  the  last  four 
paragraphs  of  his  letter  that  he  was  a 
delegate  at  the  above-mentioned  Mos- 
cow meeting  and  gives  his  impression  of 
the  Tlgidlty  and  oppressiveness  of  Soviet 
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society."  Cakars'  letter,  the  last  four 
paragraphs  of  which  are  quoted  below, 
Is  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  genuine  detente  with  the  So- 
viet Union  as  long  as  it  continues  lt«  com- 
plete disregard  of  human  rights: 

I  would  like  to  cloee  on  a  personal  not*. 
Last  week  I  was  in  Moscow  as  one  of  the  more 
than  3.0OO  delegates  to  the  World  CongrasB  of 
Peace.  It  was  a  tremendous  gathering  at 
which  serious  discussions  were  held  and  In- 
valuable personal  contact  was  made  between 
Individuals  from  countries  and  movements 
all  over  the  world. 

But  as  we  deliberated  at  the  magnificent 
Palace  of  Congresses  inside  the  Kremlin  itself 
and  caucused  and  met  In  various  places 
around  Moscow,  we  began  to  experience  flrst 
hand  the  rigidity  and  oppressiveness  of  So- 
viet society:  the  lack  of  real  Information  In 
the  press,  the  ever-present  plainclothes  police 
and  the  all-pervasive  military  (after  mid- 
night we  were  able  to  catch  glimpses  of  re- 
hearsals for  the  annual  November  7  military 
parade) .  This  is  not  to  Imply  that  we  do  not 
have  our  own  problems  In  the  V3.  but  to 
try  to  convey  to  you  some  of  the  feelings  that 
I  had  in  coming  Into  contact  with  Soviet 
society. 

My  own  response  to  these  problems  was  to 
go  down  to  CUM  which  Is  the  biggest  and 
busiest  store  In  the  Soviet  Union — a  lot  like 
Macy's  In  New  York— and  distribute  an  ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  some  of  the  10.000  political 
prisoners  in  Soviet  Jails  and  "psychiatric 
hospitals".  Not  surprisingly.  I  was  arrested 
and  detained.  What  was  surprising  was  that — 
probably  In  deference  to  the  Peace  Congress 
and  the  widespread  attention  that  It  was  re- 
ceiving— I  was  released  a  mere  three  and  a 
half  hours  later! 

The  next  day  as  I  was  flying  home  I 
thought  about  what  a  marvelous  thing  it  is 
that  scattered  about  there  are  folks  who  In 
one  sense  or  another  are  part  of  the  WIN 
family  and  that  these  people  are  working 
verv.  very  hard  and  often  taking  great  risks — 
far  greater  risks  than  what  I  faced  In  Mos- 
cow— to  bring  about  a  world  of  peace  and 
Justice.  It  seemed  to  me  that  despite  all  of 
the  forces  arrayed  against  us  and  all  of  the 
problems  yet  ahead,  that  the  "beloved  com- 
munity" that  A.  J.  Muste  used  to  speak  of 
was  something  achleveable  and  real. 
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J.P.K  -S  "BEST  GIFTS  WERE  HIS 
PRESENCE,  SPIRIT" 


HON    JOHN  J.  McF.ALL 

^;    ,.i^:roRNiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  dec- 
ade that  has  passed  since  the  death  of 
President  John  Kennedy,  memories  of 
his  leadership  have  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  exceptional  pieces  of  writing. 

Powerful  and  sensitive  are  the  remem- 
brances which  were  shared  with  readers 
of  the  McClatchy  Newspapers  m  Cali- 
fornia by  my  friend  and  colleague.  B.  F. 
SiSK.  who  represents  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District.   I  commend   to  you  his 
thoughts  and  tribute  as  they  appeared  in 
the  Modesto  Bee.  the  Fresno  Bee.  and 
the  Sacramento  Bee  on  November   18. 
The  article  follows ; 
J-PK-"8  "Bkbt  Outs  Wnx  Hts  Pusenoc. 
Sprarr" 
(By  U   S.  Representative  B.  P.  Sibk) 

A  decade  of  seasons  has  slipped  by  since 
the    young    man    from    Massaohuaetts   died. 


The  winters  and  summers,  the  springs  and 
autumns  since  have  all  grac«d  us  with  more 
time  than  was  allowed  the  3»th  P>resldency  of 
John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy 

Time,  of  course,  has  soothed  the  wounds 
of  those  chilly  November  days  and  dulled 
the  memory  of  the  small  son  saluting,  the 
procession  to  Arlington  and  the  eternal  flame 
flickering  m  the  night.  But.  luckUy.  the 
ye*rs  aiso  have  a  way  of  providing  perspec- 
tive of  what  those  thousand  days  meant; 
of  what  was  lost  on  the  streets  of  Dallas. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  succeeding  adminis- 
trations unknowingly  also  give  us  a  better 
Insight  of  the  spirit  that  once  gripped  the 
country,  but.  somehow,  was  lost.  Perhaps 
because  they  were  always  flghtlng  the  mem- 
ory and  myth  of  Kennedy,  the  successors  to 
the  Oval  Office  failed  to  achieve  the  same 
confidence  even  after  landslide  victories  After 
a  historic  start,  Lyndon  Johnson  divided 
the  nation  over  a  war  people  grew  to  hate 
and  left  office  a  beaten  man.  Nixon's  admln- 
l«ratlon  is  torn  by  unequaled  scandal  and 
misuse  of  power,  and  a  once  hopeful  people 
now  wonder  whether  politics  Is  merely  a 
web  of  fraud  and  sham. 

Perhaps  as  never  before  the  fiber  of  democ- 
racy la  torn  and  the  country  cries  for  moral 
leadership.  The  divisive  years  have  taken 
their  toll  and  the  nation  needs  to  be  reunited 
with  Itself  So  10  years  after  the  assassina- 
tion, we  look  back  and  ask  when  again  will 
there  be  a  man  to  give  the  country  back  to 
Its  best  self.  I  recall  the  Kennedy  Years  with 
special  Interest  and  fondness  because  I  was 
one  of  a  countless  number  won  over  by  the 
man  with  the  Boston  accent  and  Jabbing 
forefinger  after  Initially  opposing  him 

As  a  Southern  born  New  Dealer,  my  alll- 
ance  had  always  been  with  that  politically 
strange  out  successful  consortium  of  labor- 
Southern-ethnlc-Uberal  Democrats  that 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  had  molded  In  the  19308 
to  change  the  face  of  American  politics.  And 
in  1980.  there  seemed  many  candidates  who 
better  fit  that  mold  than  John  Kennedy- 
the  old  warrior  Humphrey.  Symington". 
Stevenson  and.  of  course,  my  personal  choice 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Johnson  from  my 
native  state  of  Texas 

There  had  always  been  a  southern  candi- 
date at  Democratic  conventions,  from  the 
days  of  Joeeph  T  Robinson  and  John  Nance 
Oarner  down  through  Richard  Russell  But 
Johnson's  candidacy  was  more  than  the  usu- 
al window  dressing  He  was  the  shrewd  mas- 
ter of  men.  so  powerful  he  was  dubbed  by 
some  the  "Second  Vice  President."  The  one- 
time protege  of  PDR,  he  had  the  open  sup- 
port as  early  as  1959  of  House  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  and  It  was  natural  to  belle (?e  there 
WM  destiny  in  the  familiar  campaign  chant 
•All  The  Way  With  LBJ  " 

Kennedy  was  different,  and  soon  the  en- 
tire field  closed  ranks  against  him  He  had 
risen  to  the  national  scene  so  fast  that  few 
people  knew  this  man  with  the  shock  of 
hair  and  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  He  was 
young  but  looked  younger:  he  was  a  rich 
Harvard  intellectual  who  spent  considerable 
time  at  Hyannlsport.  the  center  of  the  most 
fashionable  area  of  Cape  Cod's  summer  sea- 
son, with  The  Boas,  his  father  Joseph  P 
And  he  was  Catholic— at  the  time  a  political 
sin  for  one  seeking  the  presidency 

Once  elected,  however,  even  the  most  pas- 
sionate conservative  found  It  difficult  not  to 
be  captured  by  the  zest  and  steady  purpose 
which  the  Kennedy  administration  symbol- 
ized. .«.s  soon  as  I  began  working  with  him 
I  was  won  over  immediately  and  wondered 
how  so  many  people  could  have  mistaken  thU 
man. 

Ironically.  I  even  owe  my  seat  on  the  pow- 
erful House  Rules  Committee  to  John  Ken- 
nedy.  B?fore  he  was  e\ea  inaugurated  he 
realized  that  the  Rules  Committee  was  the 
bottleneck  for  most  progressive  legislation; 
more  good  blUa  lay  dead  on  the  floor  of  that 
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committee  than  did  on  the  floor  of  the  ftill 
House. 

So  In  a  major  political  move  In  1961,  the 
President  and  House  Speaker  Raybiu-n  opened 
a  drive  to  Increase  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee from  12  to  15 —  a  move  that  had 
some  conservatives  charging  Kennedy  of  try- 
ing to  pack  the  oonimlttee  as  PDR  had  at- 
tempted with  the  Supreme  Court  years  be- 
fore. Of  course  the  conservatives  were  cor- 
rect, but  they  lost  the  battle  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  was  careful  to  name  two 
administration  friends  to  the  comjnlttee  (the 
Republican  leadership  named  one)  to  help 
steer  legislation  past  the  tombstones.  I  was 
one  of  those  members  and  now  rank  fourth 
on  the  committee  which  never  fully  regained 
Its  conservative  posture. 

I  worked  on  so  many  Issues  with  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  major  political  victory  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  recall  them  all.  But  two 
matters  we  successfully  fought  for  come  to 
mind  of  which  I  am  especially  proud. 

The  flrst  close  association  between  us  came 
shortly  after  Kennedy  became  President  and 
we  Joined  In  a  major  effort  to  obtain  appro- 
priations for  the  multl-mllllon  dollar  San 
Luis  Dam  and  Canal  project,  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  undertakings  to  provide  supple- 
mental Irrigation. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  President's  ability  to 
fully  grasp  the  needs  of  farmers  and  growers 
although  he  did  not  have  even  the  slightest 
agrarian  background.  Although  the  legisla- 
tion approving  the  San  Luis  project  had 
been  passed  In  the  closing  days  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  it  was  Kennedy  who 
helped  push  through  appropriations  and 
worked  to  help  solve  the  many  and  complex 
administrative  problems  connected  with  such 
a  project. 

Kennedy,  of  course,  attended  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  canal:  an  event  attended  by 
thousands  of  Valley  residents  anh  one  which 
they  still  warmly  remember. 

The  second  really  significant  battle  John 
Kennedy  and  I  Joined  In  was  for  passage  of 
the  1963  Civil  Rights  Act,  one  which  few 
Initially  thought  stood  any  chance  of  adop- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

I  stlU  recall  the  long  hours  of  strategy 
sessions,  the  cashing  In  of  political  debts  and 
the  secret  rides  upon  the  Potomac  on  the 
presidential  boat  where  JFK's  brother.  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy.  I  and  other 
proponents  twisted  arms  and  answered  ques- 
tions of  dissenting  Congressmen  to  win  the 
necessary  votes. 

Tlie  l>oat  rides  and  other  strategy  were 
conducted  at  the  approval  and  direction  of 
the  President,  and  were  later  considered  es- 
sential to  the  victory. 

Those  Issues  were  important.  I  think,  be- 
cause they  Indicated  the  President  had  a 
spectrum  of  goals  and  a  legislative  program 
that  he  would  fight  for;  a  program  primarily 
for  the  little  guy.  It  was  something  the  coun- 
try had  not  seen  since  the  early  FDR  days. 

Contrary  to  what  many  believe.  Kennedy's 
administration  was  one  of  triumph.  A  new 
chapter  In  foreign  affairs  and  conciliation 
that  continues  today  was  opened:  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  race  for  space,  new  do- 
mestic policies  and  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, and  as  In  no  other  time,  the  fine 
arts  became  respectable  even  among  the 
most  common  of  man. 

The  best  gifts  of  John  Kennedy,  however, 
were  his  presence  and  spirit.  He  exuded  con- 
fidence, and  confidence  is  contagious.  He 
made  It  seem  possible  that  we  could  do  those 
things  he  told  us  we  could  do.  solve  those 
problems  he  told  us  we  could  solve  If  we 
really  tried.  He  gave  us  dreams  and  hopes — 
and  he  set  the  tone  for  an  entire  generation 
of  Americans. 

The  people  saw  his' pride — In  himself,  his 
family,  his  Job  and  his  country.  And  In  time 
they  all  came  to  share  It.  Kennedy  expected 
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others  to  have  pride,  too.  He  spoke  to  that 
pride,  and  used  It. 

He  loved  life  and  considered  It  a  precious 
Impermanent  gift,  not  to  be  wasted.  He  didn't 
want  the  country  to  wait  to  take,  as  he  so 
often  said,  the  first  step  in  solving  the  na- 
tion's Ills.  In  Houston  the  day  before  his 
death  and  as  he  had  In  the  past,  Kennedy 
sp>oke  of  "an  America  that  Is  both  po-^^er- 
ful  and  peaceful,  with  a  people  that  are  both 
prosperous  and  Just."  It  was  the  theme  of 
his  term  In  office. 

People  believed  him  when  he  said  poverty 
could  be  stamped  out  and  that  discrimina- 
tion and  Injustice  could  be  overcome.  People 
listened  when  he  sa'.d  the  young  must  have 
a  voice  In  government  and  that  the  elderly 
are  being  forgotten  and  mlscared  for.  People 
gained  respect  for  him  when  he  took  the 
blame  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  and  closed 
behind  him  when  he  asked  us  to  walk  to  the 
brink  during  the  mlssUe  crisis. 

Jack  Kennedy  was  a  man  for  all  seasons. 
He  ordered  prote'-tlon  for  the  blarkp  in  the 
South  and  fought  to  protect  the  small  farmer 
from  large  corporations.  He  fought  to  stimu- 
late business  hut  stood  firm  against  unrea- 
sonable price  hikes.  He  told  the  nation  It 
must  grow  and  produce  more  for  all  the  world, 
but  was  a  friend  of  conservationists  who 
wanted  to  preserve  land.  He  stood  up  to 
Khrushchev  but  was  not  embarrassed  to  have 
Caroline's  Raggedy  Ann  doll  keep  popping 
up  In  the  Oval  Office  or  to  have  his  daugh- 
ter walk  onto  stage  during  a  press  conference 
in  her  mother's  shoes. 

It  was  a  time  for  great  hope  and  expecta- 
tion. It  was  a  time  when,  for  a  moment,  man 
had  Kennedy,  Pope  John,  and  Martin  Luther 
King. 

Kennedy's  special  assistant.  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger  Jr..  wrote,  thoee  years  were  filled 
by  llfe-affirmlng,  life-enhancing  zeal,  bril- 
liance, wit  and  cool  commitment.  He  made 
the  art  of  politics  a  resptectable  profession 
and  the  young  dreamed  of  their  own  cam- 
paign battles  one  day 

For  nearly  three  years,  the  nation  was  one. 
It  had  direction  and  purpose.  Kennedy  often 
quoted  from  the  Scriptures,  and  one  passage 
I  recall  him  reciting,  and  which  I  think  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  President,  is  "where  there 
Is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  For  1.000 
days  the  nation  had  a  vision  but  the  odyssey 
of  John  Kennedy  was  not  to  be  finished. 

Kennedy,  of  course,  would  not  have  solved 
all,  or  probably  even  many,  of  the  nation's 
complex  problems.  Part  of  the  unfortunate 
myth  about  him  today  Is  that  he  was  some- 
how, a  Superman.  He  was  not.  and  that  was 
the  beauty  of  his  administration;  a  mixture 
of  Camelot  and  dlajsers  hanging  In  the  White 
House. 

But  there  was  not  talk  about  generation 
gaps,  or  God  Is  dead  writing,  or  a  feeling  of 
complete  helplessness  that  seems  to  grip  so 
many  today.  Kennedy  knew  that  the  White 
House  could  be  the  springboard  for  a  new  at- 
titude; what  emerged  from  the  offices  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  would  Influence  p)eople 
from  the  swankiest  Virginia  estate  to  the 
most  remote  Indian  reservation. 

Kennedy  knew  If  those  in  the  administra- 
tion demonstrated  trust,  confidence  and  hon- 
esty, then  so  would  the  nation. 

Pew  men  have  the  ability  or  opportunity  to 
bring  out  the  best  of  a  nation's  people  John 
Kennedy  had  both.  And  tt  is  no  more  ap- 
parent than  today  of  what  his  administration 
did   for    America's    llfeblood, 

Norman  Mailer  wTote  after  Kennedy's 
death,  "For  a  time  we  felt  the  country  was 
ours.  Now  It's  theirs  again."  I  hate  to  think 
that  Is  all  that  Is  left  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration— a  feeling  of  hopelessness,  that  all 
is  lost. 

Even  In  the  most  dlffictilt  of  moments,  I 
think  back  to  those  days  of  a  decade  ago  and 
remember  not  only  what  America  was.  but 
that  we  again  can  achieve  those  wonderful 
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days  of  touch  football,  50-mlle  hikes  confi- 
dence and,  most  Importantly,  respect  for  clvli 
liberties  and  caring  for  one  another 

Perhaps  his  best  friend  and  closest  aide 
Theodore  Sorensen,  said  it  best  whei.  he 
wrote: 

"He  stood  for  excellence  In  an  era  of  ;:;- 
difference — for  hope  In  an  era  of  doubt — for 
placing  public  service  ahead  of  private  In- 
terests— for  reconciliation  between  Ea-st  ai.d 
West,  black  a.nd  whit*  He  had  confidence  m 
man  and  gave  men  confidence  It.  the  future  ' 

I  think  10  years  aft«r  Dallas  people  now 
can  remember  John  Kennedy  not  only  for 
what  he  did,  but  what  he  stood  for. 


A  VALU.^BLE  LN'SIGHT 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or     MlLliluA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  a  very  candid  and  a  very 
timely  statement  by  Henr>-  Pord  11 
chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which 
was  published  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times. 

At  a  time  in  our  country's  history  when 
gasoline  and  air  pollution  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  I  believe  Mr.  Ford 
very  honestly  and  openly  touches  on 
"America's  Motorocracy." 

There  is  no  question,  as  Mr.  Ford  con- 
cludes, that,  and  I  quote  him: 

What  we  need  and  are  now  beginning  to 
see.  In  addition  to  cars  and  mass  transit  are 
new  kinds  of  vehicles  and  systems  designed 
to  carry  people  quickly,  conveniently  and 
efficiently  where  neither  cars  nor  conven- 
tional transit  can  do  the  Job  as  well. 

Personally,  along  with  private  enter- 
prise, I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  onl>-  a  responsibility  but  an  obli- 
gation to  participate  in  developing  these 
new  kinds  of  vehicles  and  systems. 

The  entire  article  from  the  Times  read 
as  follows: 

Amekica's  Motorocract 
(By  Henry  Pord  III 

DETRorr. — The  trouble  with  cars,  to  adapt 
the  old  saying.  Is  that  you  can't  live  with 
them  or  without  them.  We  In  Detroit  are  told 
that  we  produce  an  extravagant  luxury  that 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  We  are  admon- 
ished, on  the  other  hand,  not  to  push  up  the 
price  of  one  of  life's  necessities. 

Even  before  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  policy 
makers  and  editorial  writers  were  concluding 
that  one  part  of  the  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis,  the  environmental  crisis  and  the  urban 
crlste  Is  to  build  mass  transit  with  highway 
furkis  and  to  jsersuade  drivers  to  walk,  ride 
bicycles  or  take  a  train.  If  It  persists,  the  oU 
embargo  will  force  a  sharp  cut  In  car  driving 
and  It  has  already  added  to  the  pressure  to 
change  national  policies  In  favor  of  other 
ways  of  traveling. 

New  car  sales  In  the  U.S.,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  Increased  by  more  than  a  million 
a  year  during  the  past  two  model  years. 
Nearly  one-third  of  all  American  families 
now  own  at  least  two  cars,  and  95  per  cent 
of  all  urban  traveling  Is  done  by  car.  All  of 
this  leads  to  several  conclusions: 

The  first  conclusion  Is  that  cars  are  here 
to  stay.  The  Idea  that  cars  are  a  sex  symbol 
or  status  symbol  foisted  on  the  public  by 
the  magic  of  advertising  Is  a  myth.  It  would 
be  bard  to  find  much  sex  or  status  In  the 
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Model  T — the  car  th«t  started  It  all.  Cars  are 
bere  to  stay  for  the  same  reaaons  that  made 
the  Model  T  successful — because  people  en- 
Joy  and  benefit  enormously  from  the  ability 
to  move  freely  when  and  where  they  please. 

The  second  conclusion  Is  that  caxa  cause 
problems.  They  contribute  to  air  pollution. 
They  use  a  lot  of  scarce  petroleum.  They  are 
Involved  In  accidents  that  kill  or  Injure. 
They  congest  the  roads  and  get  In  each 
other's  way  to  an  extent  that  often  makee 
life  miserable. 

The  third  conclusion  follows  from  the  first 
i..-i  V.--  ^-olng  to  change.  Indeed,  they 
'- '   ^    -'■■:  anglng  in  ways  that  preserve 

personal  mobUity  but  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems they  cause. 

Cars  are  getting  cleaner.  On  the  average. 
for  eiample,  three  1974  cars  produce  ees 
total  emissions  per  mile  than  were  produced 
by  one  new  car  In  1967.  If  present  Ooveni- 
ment  reqvilrements  are  maintained.  It  will 
take   six    1975    cars,    twenty    1976   car«   and 
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twenty-eight  1877  car's  ».    ;  -  «;  .  ,-  ■:.^-  ^a;:  »> 
amount  of  total  emis^.     .i 

Can  ar<'  i;'-.".-;:  v:.H...-r    ^j.  :  :.    -„■:  .:.-.■  •*-;.. 
U8t<    •■s.'*  .  ■v-K  .  .:..■     -^  -i.e  -(ci      ■  :.-r"       .,<;.•    :     j« 

smaller,  more  efficient  car-         .i       i  ,^..;, 

a  law  when  p^^pi*  ivr-  ^...-f -i."; ,  ,;  ;:.^  ;',;st 
that.  Cons'..:r."r  K:.  a  t.'.H',  ^a^oilne  will 
never  again  jn  u^  ^iiCAp  d.^:  •(..-■  ::.:'.%r.'  ivs  ii 
ueed  to  be.  They  are  b';  ..  rr.a..  a.-^  &.i 
fast  as  we  can  buUd  thT..  :i  ,;  *;;  -..'.e  rr.H'.  :- 
facturers  are  expanc::;..^  ^;;..^  .  ar  apa.;-. 
and  df>vf»!iipine  n<»w  i<:-.,i,.     ^.--j 

ana  ;:.  i,  t  s.  r^r,  ::.&  O  ^ .  v:ui..c:.:  ^  u,^u>- 
motlve  ^^.  ■  •  .  rogram  has  concentrated  on 
vehicle  s-.^.:,  IA.-13  intended  to  Improve  the 
chances  of  surviving  an  accident.  A  lot  of 
progress  has  been  made,  but  I  think  were 
appnxk^hlng  the  end  of  that  roaa 

None  of  theee  changes  will  do  much  to 
relieve  traffic  congeatlon  or  make  i*  ^v^  (»i  o 
get  around  In  cities.  Obviously  these  pi^o- 
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>::.s    -ar.'t    >.a    «.<A'.-<-<\    \-,-^X    hv    b-.-.WAii:^   more 

»■  ■•^"'■'  ■    ■''    ■    ;>fi."K;rLg    ;  .A.  f»   for   muTt   cars, 

H  .-,    ■.f>'.-[..-r     n.:.   they   \*^  "iiilrpd   ;':.st  by   forc- 

::.»■  .•i,.  •;.   ^'    ;r;-.»T<(  ti-  -.ixe  •ralr.s  and  buses. 

'n."*    <i:.'.    r;;a.-uH    Ta.-.-i;:    are    :x'th    here   to 

■■'  •      :  ■■   ■:  •■'        ■-■•       ■      ■:  -     ■■■p<-     ; ..   -^:h> 

answer  to  st>me  of  the  Imp'  -•^^:  ■  -.'hi-:  r.eeds 

of   today's  cities.   Por  ail     v    r'..\:>    .■•,     '-.f 

-!vr  '=  •:    •    •!..>   ',<-.-•   ;>  s-,^'    <■   -j.  ,-    •.     ^cr   •,)  ,,r 

■•-'■"  '*■'■•    ••'"•  '■'•  ■■■<'ry  -J  -f'-  p'.ft.es    Ftr  ail  Ita 

"'*'.    ;t»:.    V    :r.    -arrvlr.^-   la.-ji-e   ;.  ..i-,bers    ,f  p«H>- 

;  ,■>   ii:    I;,-   :■  :,sv    ■.  .rrulcTs    :!.a.„s  %•-».■, 5!*   Ls  not 

I!..-    .pa<;l.«    %^    nr.-    r::.A.    conclusion     What 

we  noed  n.::':i  are  now  t>eg',a:.;:,^'  to  .see.  In 
addition  ti  ;ir<<  and  ma.s.';  trars!*  are  new 
kinds    of     .e.'ikies    .i-.i-!     ■    -•    :r.        l.'-;^-:  fr!     f i 

carry  people  quickly  .  r.  e:.;f:.*.-.  a:.d  effi- 
ciently where  -.•^■•.'  ,.-  ,-,  -  :.\  ■■:.-.  >i.a; 
transit  can  do  ■t.e  ;  >o  a.-  -.ip,:  .\5  these  new 
systems  ar»    le.  •■:[>*.(;    a;,  i    ;;  .;::,    -ars   wi;; 

become  n;  r^  .^ef^;  tha;.  p.pr  !)e.  a:-<e  thev 
will  be  used  9.uere  they  work  lwjsi. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  beseech  you  to  lead  a  life  worthy  of 
the  calling  to  which  you  have  been 
called. — Ephesians  4:  1. 

O  God,  our  Father,  facing  responsibil- 
ities that  seem  greater  than  our  ability 
to  handle  adequately  and  wondering 
what  we  should  do,  we  bow  at  the  altar 
of  prayer,  praying  for  insight  to  see  the 
way  we  should  go,  for  courage  to  walk 
in  that  way,  and  for  strength  to  continue 
until  our  work  is  done.  Keep  our  vision 
clear,  our  hearts  clean,  and  our  spirits 
confident  amid  all  the  trials  of  our 
troubled  world. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling 
gloom,  lead  Thou  us  on  to  the  realm 
where  peace  and  good  will  shall  reign, 
where  righteousness  and  justice  shall 
rule  the  hearts  of  people,  and  where  our 
free  land  shall  be  as  triumphant  in  truth 
as  she  Is  princely  in  power. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  way, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HR.  4448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
John  P.  Dunn,  Army  of  the  United  States, 
retired; 

H  R,  8406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
M.  Starrs;  and 

H.R.  9276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luther 
V.  Wlnstead. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  6768) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  environment  program." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  1316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
V.  Alcorn  and  21  others. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marcos  Ro- 
Jos  Rodriguez; 

S.  774.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arllne  Load- 
er and  Maurice  Loader;  and 

S.  1922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Martin. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H  R.  1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Eugene  J.  Mlkulenka.  U.S.  Army,  retired; 

HR.  1948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edgar  P. 
Faull^ner  and  Ray  H.  New; 

HR.  1949.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hazel  W. 
Lawson  and  Lloyd  C.  Johnson; 

HJl.  2207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
C.  Leeba; 

H.R.  2213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cornelllis 
S  Ball,  Victor  P.  Mann.  Jr.,  George  J,  Posner, 
Domlnlck  A.  Sgammato,  and  James  R.  Walsh; 

H.R.  3044.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Evans,  publisher  of  the  Colfax  County  Press, 
and  Morris  Odvarka; 

H  R.  3530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
C.  Lyttle; 

H.R.  3751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
E.  Fry,  Jr.,  and  Margaret  E.  Fry; 

H.R.  4175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
H.  SUva; 

CXIX 2443— Part  30 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  FURTHER 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
8877.  DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR, 
AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS,  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  fur- 
ther conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8877)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  /seal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ihere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONFEBENCi:  REPORT  (H.R.  Rept.  No.  93-682) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8877)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  LAbor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 


and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  3,  8,  33,  34,  35,  38,  45,  55, 
76,  77  and  78. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  5,  6,  9,  13,  14,  22,  23,  36,  44,  49, 
52,  53.  '4,  56,  59,  60,  61,  64,  66,  69,  70,  71, 
74  and  82,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$70,408,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$815,975,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$853,280,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $134,565,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$12,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$551,191,600";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$302,915,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered,20 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$45,565,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
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ment  Insert  "(159,447,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  stgree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$176,778,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Seqate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fallows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "1130,254,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  sante  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "(41,631,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "(133,472,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "(710,795,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "((41,500,000)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "((30,000,000)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  (2,121,893,000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "(152,404,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "( (32.625.000 »  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "((8.262,000)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "($66,300,000)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  42:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•014,903,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "(1.889,414,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "(500,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "(488,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  50:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "((95,000,000)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "(16,500.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "(50,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  65:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  65,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "(298.917,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "(72,200.000";  and  the  Senate 
agr^e  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  72 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  72,  and  sigree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
meut  Insert  "(434,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  73 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  73,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "(415,788,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  80:  That  the  House 
rocede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  80,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "(346,300.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The    committee    of   conference    report    In 


disagreement  amendments  numbered  1,  11, 
16.  18,  32,  48,  61.  67,  62.  68,  76,  79  and  81. 

Daniki.  J.  Flood, 

WtlXlAM   H.  Natckee, 

Neai.  SurrH, 

Bos  Caset, 

EswAEO  J.  Patten, 

David  R.  Obet, 

EorrH  Oreen. 

George  Mahon, 

Robert  H.  Michel. 

G.\RNER    E.    ShRIVER, 
SrLVIO    O.    CONTX, 

J.  K.  Robinson, 

E.  A.  Cederberg, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Alan  Bible, 

Robert  C.  Btrd, 

William  F>roxmike, 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

EARNEST  F.  Rollings 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ment 32), 

Thomas  P.  EUgleton, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Clifford  P.  Case 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment I), 

Hiram  L.  Fong, 

Edward  W.  Brooke, 

Ted  Stevens 

(except  for  amend- 
ment 1 — I  would 
except  title  I). 

Richard   8.    Schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatory    Statement   or   the 
Committee  op  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  further  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  8877)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying   conference   report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  move  to  recede  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment which  will  provide  that  sums  appro- 
priated In  the  bill  shall  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  except  that  not  to  exceed 
(400,000,000,  Including  not  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  specified  in  any  ap- 
propriation provision  contained  in  this  Act 
or  any  activity,  program,  or  project  within 
such  appropriation  may  be  withheld  from 
obligation  and  expenditure. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  will 
be  to  authorize  the  President  to  withhold 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  up  to  $400.- 
000,000  of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  the 
bUl  with  the  reduction  to  be  distributed  on 
a  pro  rata  basis  among  the  controllable  ap- 
propriations, activities,  programs,  and  proj- 
ects for  which  the  amounts  In  the  bill  exceed 
the  budget  request,  with  the  restriction  that 
none  of  these  appropriations,  activities, 
programs,  and  project  may  be  reduced  by 
more  than  5  percent.  This  provision  Is  per- 
missive, not  mandatory.  It  does  not  require 
withholding    of    any    of    the    funds    appro- 
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priated.  If  the  discretion  to  withhold  funds 
Is  fully  exercised,  the  amcunts  provided  in 
the  bill  will  exceed  the  budget  request  by 
approximately  $978  mllUon. 

Tlie  conferees  are  agreed  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent not  made  tnippii'-a^Ie  due  to  the  reduc- 


tion in  funis  from  the  amounts  contained 
in  the  House,  Senate,  and  conference  bills, 
the  departments  and  agencies  provided  for 
in  this  bill  are  expected  to  be  guided  by  the 
instructions,  directions  and  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  House  and  Senate  reports  and 

TITLE  l-DfPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


the    Joint    Explanato»-y    Statement    of    the 
Committee  of  Conference. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  amounts 
which  the  conferees  are  agreed  shall  be 
made  available,  if  the  option  to  withhold 
funds  Is  fully  exercised. 


1974  Budset 
reaiest 


1974  Hojsp 
allowance 


1974  Cetiate       1974  Conterence 
allowance  agreement 


Efteci  ot 

$400,000,COO 

reduction 


Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  Department  ot  Labor. 


$786, 861,  000 


W27.  535,  000 


$830,682,000 


$787. 690, 000 


$787, 690.  000 


TITLE  ll-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Mental  health: 

1.  General  mental  health: 

(a)  Research $80,489,000  $89,289,000 

(b)  Training 71,876,000  110,000,000 

(c)  Community  programs: 

d)  Convruc'ion  ot  centers.. 15  000  000 

(2)  SlalfinBol  centers 472,000,000  163,698,000 

(3)  Menial  health  of  children 45.000,000  20.300,000 

Subtotal 518.000,000  198,  o98, 000 

(d)  Management  and  information.... _ 21.355.000  21.355.000 

Subtotal 691,720,000  419,342,000 

2.  Drug  abuse: 

(a)  Research 36.739,000  36.739,000 

(b)  Training 15,  182,000  15, 182,000 

(c)  Community  programs: 

fl)  Project  grants  and  contracts 365.970,000  160,770,000 

(2)  Grants  to  Slates 15.000.000  15.000.000 

Subtotal _ 383,970,000  175,770,000 

(d)  Management  and  information 15.  578,  000  15,  578.  000 

Subtotal 448,469,000  243,269,000 

3.  Alcoholism- 

(a)  Research 6,901,000  8,901,000 

(b)  Trainmt 3. 763,000  ,763,00C 

(c)  Community  programs: 

'\^  Project  grants  and  contracts 87.000,000  65  322  000 

(2)  Grants  to  States 30,000,000  40,000.000 

Subtotal 117,000.000  105.322,000 

(d)  Management  and  information _ 5.  ',35,00C  5.  135.000 

Subtotal ._ _.  133,099,000  124,421,000 

4.  Program  direction _ 8  443,  000  8,443,000 

Total _.  1,281, 731,  "00  795,475.000 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 38,000,000  38,000,000 

Health  services  planning  and  development: 

1.  Health  services  research  and  development 60,278,000  64,778,000 

2.  Comprehensive  health  planning 38,327,000  38,327,000 

3  Regional  medical  programs 81,953,000 

4,  Medical  facilities  construction: 

(a)  Construction  grants: 

(1)  Hospitals  and  public  health  centers 41,400,000 

(2)  Long-term  care  lacilities 20,800,000 

(3)  Outpatient  facilities.. 70,000,000 

(4)  Rehabilitation  facilities 15,000,000 

(5)  Modernization „ 50.000,000 

Subtotal .  .  197,200,000 

(b)  Direct  operations 2,476,000  3,272,000 

Subtotal 2,476,000  200,472,000 

5.  Program  direction _  2.000,000  2,990,000 

Total 103,081,000  388,520,000 

Health  services  delivery: 

1.  Comprehensive  health  services: 

(a)  Grants  to  States.... 90  000  000  90  000  000 

(b)  Project  grants 211, 100.000  211, 100,000 

(c)  Migrant  health  grants 23,750,000  23,750,000 

(d)  Direct  operations 22, 133,  000  22, 133,  000 

Subtotal 346,983,000  346,983,000 

2.  Maternal  and  child  health: 

(a)  Grants  to  Slates 217,951,000  217,951,000 

(b)  Project  grants 

(c)  Research  and  training 21,917,066  21.917,666 

(d)  Direct  operations 4,340,000  4,340,000 

Subtotal 244,208,000  244,208,000 

3.  Family  planning  services: 

(a)  Grants  and  contracts 119,  615,  000  119,  615, 000 

(b)  Direct  operations 2.610,000  2,610,000 

Subtotal 122,  225, 000  122,  225,  000 

4  National  Health  Service  Corps 11,000,000  11.000,000 

5.  National  Health  Service  Scholarships 3,000.000  3  000.000 

6  Patient  care  and  special  health  services 98,  961,  000  98.  961.  000 

7.  Public  Health  Service  hospital  construction 

8  Resiona!  office,  cen'ral  staff 5,602,666  5,602  666 

9.  Program  rtireclion 5,470,000  5,470,000 

Less:  Trust  fund  transfer —5,  419.  000  -5,  419,  000 

Totol 832,030,000  832,030,000 


$89,  289,  000 
110,000,000 

20,  000,  000 
163, 698, 000 
20, 000, 000 


$89,  289, 000 
110,000,000 

15,000,000 
163, 698,  000 
20, 000,  000 


$84,  824,  000 
104, 500, 000 

14,250,000 

155.513.000 

19, 000, 000 


203, 698, 000 
21.355.000 


198, 698,  000 
21,355,000 


424, 342,  000 

36,  739, 000 
15, 182, 000 

160,  770, 000 
15,000.000 


419.  342, 000 

36.  739, 000 
15,182,000 

160, 770, 000 
15.000,000 


175,770.000 
15,  578.  000 


175.770,000 
15,578.000 


243,  269, 000 

8, 901, 000 
9,  763, 000 

85.  322, 000 
60, 000. 000 


243.  269, 000 

8. 901. 000 
7.  263, 000 

75, 322,  000 
48, 000,  000 


145,322.000 
5,  435.  000 


123, 322.  000 
5,  435. 000 


169.  42  ,  000 
8.  443, 000 


144,  92:,  000 
8,  443, 000 


845.  475.  000 
38. 000, 000 

64,  778, 000 
38.  327. 000 
81,953.000 


41,400,000 
20, 800, 000 
70, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 


815, 975, 000 
38.  300,  000 

64,  778, 000 
38,  327. 000 
81,953,000 


41,400,000 
20,  800,  000 
70, 000, 000 
15. 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 


197, 200, 000 
3, 272, 000 


197, 200, 000 
3,  272, 000 


200,  472, 000 
2,990.000 


200,  472, 000 
2.990,000 


388,  520, 000 


90,  000.  000 

220, 100, 000 

25, 000,  000 

22, 133,  000 


388, 520, 000 


90, 000, 000 

211,100,000 

25, 000,  000 

22,133,000 


357,  233,  000 

125, 678, 000 

92,  273,  000 

23,917,000 

4,  340,  000 


348,  233, 000 

125,678,000 

92,  273, 000 

21,917,000 

4,  340,  000 


246,  208, 000 

119;  615, 000 
2,  610.  000 


244,  208, 000 

119,615,000 
2,610,000 


122, 225,  000 

13,  OCO,  000 

3. 000,  COO 

98,961.000 

29,  ICO,  000 

5, 602,  000 

5, 470, 000 

-5,  419,  000 


122, 225,  000 

13,000,000 

3,  000,  000 

98,961,000 

18,  000,  000 

6, 602,  000 

5.  470, 000 

-5,419,000 


875,  380, 000 


853,  280, 000 


188,763,000 
21,355,000 

399,  442, 000 

36.  739. 000 
15,182,000 

160,  770. 000 
15.000,000 


175,  770, 000 
15,  578,  000 


243,  269, 000 

8.  456,  000 
6, 900,  000 

71,  556,  000 
45, 600, 000 

117, 156,  000 
5,  435, 000 


137, 947, 000 
8, 443,  000 


789, 101,  000 
38,  000, 000 

61,540,000 
38,  327,  000 
77,  855, 000 


39.  330, 000 
19.760,000 
66,  500, 000 
14,  250,  000 
47,  500, 000 


187,  340, 000 
3. 109. 000 


190,  449. 000 
2.  840, 000 


371,011,000 


90. 000,  000 

211,100,000 

23,  750. 000 

22. 133. 000 

346.  983.  000 

125. 678.  000 

92.273,000 

21,917,000 

4,  340, 000 


244,  208,  000 

119,615,000 
2, 610. 000 


122,  225, 000 

12,  350,  000 

3, 000,  COO 

98. 961, 000 

17,100,000 

5, 602. 000 

5, 470, 000 

-5,  419, 000 


850,  480, 000 
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1974  BaditM 


1974  Hous* 
allowance 


1974  Senatt 
allowance 


1974  Canterenca 
ifrtemem 


Effect  of 

$400,000,000 

rtductioa 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

Pieveniive  health  services: 
1.  Disease  control: 

(a)  Infectious  diseases: 

(O  Research  grants 

(T)  Proiect  trams 

(3)  Dw«ct  operations 


S3I,  000.  000 
34, 667,  COO 


jai.coo.cco 

36,667.000 


$1.  215.  ceo 
31,585.000 
36, 667, 000 


(31.b8S,  COO 
36, 667. 000 


{31,000.000 
34, 834, 000 


Subtotal   

n>)  N<i*ritiora(  and  chronic  diSMsas. 
(c)  Laboratory  improvement 


Subtotal 


6S,  667.  000 

900.  COO 

7.  892.  OCO 


67. 667. 000 

900.000 

7.892.000 


69.  467, 000 

900.000 

«,  092.  000 


68.  252,  OCO 

900,000 

8, 092,  OOC 


65, 834. 000 

900.000 

7, 892, 000 


74.459,000 


76.4Sa.00C 


78. 459,  000 


77,  244, 000 


74, 626, 000 


2.  Community  environmental  management: 

(a)  Grants 

(b)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal 

3.  Occupational  hcattk: 

(a)  Grants.   

(b)  Direct  operations 


Subtotal. 
4.  Propam  direction.. 


19.600.000 
l.SOO.OOO 


19.  (00. 800 
1.  SOD.  000 


21. 100. 000 

2. 2S2,  000 
23.  348, 000 


21, 100, 000 

2.252.000 
23. 348. 000 


2i.soc.oeo 

2.300,000 

23.  800.  000 

2.  252.  000 
33,  348,  OOO 


2«.»o.aoo 

2,300.000 
22, 800. 000 

2. 252. 000 

28,348.000 


19. 600. 000 
2.  300, 000 


21,900,000 

2, 252, 000 
26,930.000 


25.600,000 
3. 921.  OOO 


25.600. 000 
3.921.000 


35.600.000 
3.921.000 


30.600,000 
3.921.000 


29, 182, 000 
3.921,000 


Total 

National  health  statistics   .  

Retireroent  pay  and  medical  btneftts  for  commissionad  offictfi. 

Buildinirs  and  'Kilities 

Office  of  tt»e  Administrator 


125, 080. 000 
22.821,000 
34, 103. 000 
12.  OCO,  000 
14,  304, 000 


127, 080. 000 

22.821,000 

34, 103, 000 

9.5CO.0O0 

14. 304. 000 


141.780.000 

19.  335, 000 

34. 103.  OCO 

9.500.000 

7,304.000 


134,  565,  OOO 
19.  335. 000 

34. 103.  COO 
9.50C,000 
12, 000. 000 


129. 629. 000 
19,  335.  OOO 
34, 103. 000 
9, 500, 000 
12, 000.  OCO 


Total,  Health  Service!  and  Mental  Health  Administration 2. 463.  ISO.  000         2.261.833.000         2.359.397.000         2.305,278.000         2,253.159.000 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 


National  Cancer  Institute 

Natwiul  H«»ft  and  Lung  Institute. 

National  I Bifitu'e  o(  Dental  Research     

National  Institute  o(  ArWrriis  Metabolism  and  Otyesfive  Diseases. 

Nationai  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke 

National  Institute  ol  «ller?y  and  Inteclious  Diseases. 

National  Institute  o(  GeneiaJ  Medical  Sciences 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Oevalopmant 

National  Eye  Institute 

Naftonal  Institute  of  Enviionmeatal  Health  Sciences 

Bnaatch  Resources 

John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center 


Total.  Research  Instrtotes 

Healtti  manpower 

1.  Health  professions  support' 

(a)  Institotnmal  assistance: 

(1)  Cacitation  grants: 

(i)  MOD 

00  VOPP 

(Ft  Start-op  and  conveman  assistance.. 

(3)  Financial  d'Stress  fraab , 

(4)  Spatial  projects 


500.000.000  522.383.000  580.000.000  551.191,500 

265.000.000  281,415.000  320,000.000  302,915,000 

38,  452,  000  44. 131.  000  47.  000,  OCC  45  565  500 

133,608.000  155.894.000  163.000.000  159,447,000 

101.198.000  120,073,000  125,000,000  125  000  OCO 

98.693,000  112.744.000  IM.  000. 000  114,000.000 

138,573.000  175,778.000  183,500.000  176,778.000 

106,679.000  125.254.000  135.254,000  130  254  000 

32.092,000  36,631.000  46.631.000  41  631  000 

25.263.000  28.879.000  28,879,000  28879000 

88.U2.000  133.322.000  134.000.000  13^472,000 

3,586,000  4.767.000  4,767,000  4,7(7,000 

1.531,776,000         1.741.271.000         1,882.031.000         1.81379007000 


152, 500, 000 


6.000.000 
10.  000.  000 
34.000.000 


152,500.000 

34,  777. 000 

6.000.000 

10,  000, 000 

53.000,000 


152,  500.  500 

34,777.000 

6. 000. 000 

10,000.000 

55.000.080 


157,  500.  OCO 

34,  777. 000 

6. 000, 000 

10.  000,  000 

53.500,000 


Sobtotal 

(b)  Student  assistance: 

(1)  Dtiact  leans 

(2)  SdMiarships 

<3)  Lean  repaymenb.. 

Sab4elal 

(c)  Constrtiction  assistance: 

(1)  Grants 

(2)  Interest  subsidiat.. 


Subtotal 

(d)  Dental  haaMi  activities.. 

(e)  Educational  assistance.. 
(0  Direct  aventiaa* 


202.500,000 

36,000.000 

10.000.000 

400.000 


256.277.000 

38,000,000 

15.500,000 

400,000 


258,277.000 

36,000,000 

17,500  000 

400.800 


25t.  777. 000 

36,000.000 

17.500.000 

400.000 


46,400,000 


1.000,000 


51.900,000 

100. 000. 000 
1.000.000 


100,  000, 000 
1.000.000 


53.900.000 

100, 000, 000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 

12, 991.  OOO 

5,000.000 

3,313,000 


101.000,000 

14.979.000 

9.320.000 

3.  313, 000 


101,000,000 

14. 979. 000 

14. 320. 000 

3.313,000 


101,000,000 
14, 979, 000 
10,000.000 
3,313,000 


Subtotal 

2.  Narsinc  suppart: 

(a)  Institwtioaal  assistance: 

(I)  Capitation  grants 

(n  Financial  distress  (laab. 
<3l}  Special  protects 


271,204.000 


J5.I 


436.789.000 


33.800.000 

5. 000. 000 

20,000,000 


445,  789, 000 


38,500,000 
10,000,000 
22.(00.000 


439, 969. 000 


36.150,006 

5,000,000 

20.000.000 


Sobtotal 

(b)  Student  assistance: 

(1)  Direct  loans 

(2)  Sdidarships 

<3)  Truoeeships   

(4)  Loan  repayments. 


Subtotal.  

(c)  Conslfuctnn  aeststance: 

0)  6««ti 

Interest  subsidies.. 


15.800,000 

21,000,000 
11,000.800 


1.(00.000 


58.800,000 

24.000,000 
19,500,000 
11,500.000 
1.(00.000 


71.  100, 000 

24,  000,  000 

21,500.000 

15,900.000 

1.(00,000 


(1,150.000 

24,  000,  000 

20,  500.  000 

13,700.000 

1.(00,000 


523. 632,  000 
287,  770, 000 
43, 288.  000 
151.475.  COO 
118.750.000 
108,  300,  000 
1(7. 940, 000 
123  742.  000 
39.  550.  OOO 
27.  436.  000 
126.  800.  000 
4.  530,  000 

1.723.213,000 


15?.  yio,  COO 

33, 038. 000 

6, 000,  OOO 

10.  000.  000 

50, 826. 000 

252.364.000 

36.  OOO. 000 

16,  626, 000 

400.000 

53. 026, 000 

95, 000, 000 
1,000,000 

%,  000, 000 
14.231.000 
9, 500, 000 

3,313.000 

428,434,000 


34,  343, 000 

4, 750, 000 

19, 000. 000 

58, 093,  000 

22.  800,  000 

19,  476.  000 

13.016.000 

1,600,000 


33.(00.000 
1.080.000 


56.(00,000 

20.000,000 

i.ooaooo 


63,000.000 

20.000.000 
1.000.000 


59.800,000 


20.  COO  COO 
1,0000,00 


56.  892,  000 

19, 000,  000 
1.000,000 


Subtotal 

al  assrsti 

Direct  operatioas. 

SuMotal. 


(d)  Educattonal  assrstanca.. 
(a)  - 


1,000.800 
'i'348,'666' 


21,000,000 
7.5(0.000 
4.119.000 


21,000.000 
9,720.000 
4. 119. 000 


21.000.000 
7.S69.00O 
4,119.000 


20, 000, 000 
7.191.000 
3,914,000 


52,948,000 


148.068,000 


168,  439  000 


153,  (38, 000 


148.098,000 
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1974  Budget 
request 


19  4  House 
allowance 


1974  Senate 
allowance 


1974  Conterence 
agreement 


Effect  of 

WOO.000,000 

reduction 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH-Continued 


Health  manpower— Contin'  ed 
3.  Public  health  support: 

(a)  Institutional  assistance. 

(b)  Student  assistance 

(c)  Direct  operations 


$12,000,000 

9, 600. 000 

631,000 


J12, OCC. OCC 

9,  60C,  000 

631.000 


Subtotal 

4.  Allied  health  support: 

(a)  Institutional  assistance. 

(b)  Student  assistance  

(c)  Educational  assistance.. 

(d)  Direct  operations 


Subtotal 

Special  educational  programs: 

(a)  Educational  initiative  awards 

(b)  Computer  technology  and  educational  assistance. 

(c)  Direct  operations 


$46,  500, 000 
'""2,'752,666" 


22,231,000 

31.745,000 
3.  75C.  OCC 
1.  359.  OCl 
1.851.000 

38,  705. 000 

46. 500, OCO 
3, 000,  OCO 
2, 752, 000 


22, 231,  COO 

31,745,000 
3, 750, 000 
1,  359.  000 
1.851.000 


$12,000,000 

9, 600, 000 

631,000 

22,231,000 

31.745,000 
3,  750, 000 
1,359,000 
1.851,000 


38, 705, 000 

46. 500. 000 
3, 000, 000 
2, 752, 000 


38, 705, 000 

46,  500, 000 
3. 000, 000 
2,752,000 


Subtotal 

6.  Program  direction  and  manpower  analysis.. 

Total 

Nationai  Library  of  Medicine 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Office  of  the  Director 

Scientific  activities  overseas 

Payment  of  sales  insufficiencies  and  interest  losses. 


49,252,000 
8.  776.  000 


52. 252, 000 
8,  776, 000 


EDUCATION  DIVISION 
Assistant  Secretary  tor  Education: 

1.  Improvement  ol  post-secondary  education 

2.  Salaries  and  expenses 


Subtotal. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
1.  Aid  to  school  districts: 

(a)  Educaiionally  deprived  children 

(b) Supplementary  services: 

(1)  State  plan  programs 

(2)  Special  programs  and  projects 


Subtotal 


Subtotal 

2.  Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education: 

(a)  General  support 

(b)  Comprehensive  planning  and  evaluation. 

Subtotal 

3.  Bilingual  education 

4.  Follow  Through 

5.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling 


Total. 


School  assistance  in  Federally  affected  areas: 
1.  Maintenance  and  operations: 

(a)  "A"  Category  payments 

(b)  "B"  Category  and  other  payments.. 

(c)  Payments  to  other  Federal  agancl<>s. 


Subtotal. 
2.  Construction 


ToUl 

Emergency  school  aid: 
1.  Special  projects: 

(a)  Metropolitan  area  projects 

(b)  Bilingual  education  projects 

(c)  Educational  television 

(d)  Special  programs  and  projects. 

(e)  Evaluation 


Subtotal 

State  apportionment: 

(a)  Pilot  programs 

(b)  Special  programs  and  projects 

(c)  General  grants  to  local  educational  agencies. 


Subtotal , 

3.  Training  and  advisory  services. 


Total 

Education  tor  the  handicapped: 

1.  State  grant  program 

2.  Special  target  programs: 

(a)  Deal-blind  centers 

(b)  Early  childhood  projects 

(c>  Specific  learning  disabilities, 
(d)  Regional  resource  centers... 


Subtotal 

3.  Innovation  and  development 

4,  Technology  and  communications: 

(a)  Media  services  and  captioned  fHms. 

(b)  Recruitment  and  information 


Subtotal , 

5.  Special  education  and  manpower  development.. 


Total. 


382.180,000 

24.  994,  000 

8.  000.  000 

12, 000, 000 

1,912,000 

4,  000,  000 


706,  841.  000 

25.871.000 

8, 000, 000 

12,000.000 

1,  912,  000 

4, 000,  000 


52,  252. 000 
4, 000. 000 

731.916.000 

25,  871.  000 

8.  000,  000 

12,  000.  000 

1,912,  OOC 

4, 000.  000 


52.  252, 000 
4, 000,  COO 


710,795,000 

25,  871,  000 

8,000,000 

12,  COO,  000 

1. 912. 000 

4,  000, 000 


Total,  National  Institutes  ol  Health 1. 964. 862. 000         2,  499,  895, 000         2, 665, 730, 000         2. 576, 478, 000 


$11,400,000 

9. 120. 000 

600,000 

21,120,000 

30.158.000 
3,563,000 
1.292.000 
1.759.000 

36.  772,  000 

46.  500.  000 
2. 850. 000 
2.  752, 000 

52, 102, 000 
4, 000. 000 

688.  518,  OOO 

24.  994, 000 

8. 000.  900 

12  000.000 

1.912.000 

4.000,000 

2. 462. 637, 000 


15,  000,  000 
1.  852.  000 


16,  852, 000 


10,  000,  000 
1,  722,  OCO 

11,722.000 


10.  000. 000 
1,  722, 000 


10,  000, 000 
1,  722.  OCO 


11,722,000 


11,722,000 


10. 000. 000 
1.722.000 

11,722,000 


1,585,185,000  1,810,000,000  1,810,000,000  1, 810. 000.  COO  1.719.600,000 


126.  306,  000 
20.  087, 000 


126,  306.  000 
20,  087, 000 


126,  306,  000 
20, 087,  000 


126,  306, 000 
20,  087, 000 


126, 306, 000 
20, 087, 000 


146,  393.  000 


146,  393,  000 


146,393.000 


146.  393, 000 


1,731,578,000  1,956.393,000  1,956,393,000  1,956,393,000 


33, 000, 000 
5. 000, 000 


40, 000, 000 
5. 000, 000 


36.  500, 000 
5. 000,  000 


146, 393, 000 

1.865,893,000 

34.  675.  000 
4.750.000 


35. 000, 000 
41, 000. 000 


38, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 
41,000,000 
25, 000, 000 


45, 000, 000 
55,  000, 000 
41,000,000 
42, 500. 000 


41,500,000 
53. 000, 000 
41, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 


1,807,578,000         2,105,393,000         2,139,893,000         2,121,893,000         2,025.168,000 


232,  000, 000 
■4X500",  000 " 


217,  820.  000 

331,680.000 

41.500,000 


217,820.000 

355.  480.  000 

41,500,000 


217,820,000 

331.  680,  000 

41,500,000 


273,  500, 000 
19. 000. 000 


591,000,000 
19. 000, 000 


614,  800, 000 
19. 000,  000 


591,000,000 
19.000,000 


292, 500, 000 


610, 000, 000 


633, 800, 000 


610, 000, 000 


217.820,000 

315.096.000 

41,  500, 000 

574,416,000 
19. 000, 000 

593,416,000 


12,447,000  . 
9.  958,  COO 
7,  468,  000 

12,  447, 000 
2, 489, 000 


9, 958,  000 

7,  468, 000 

12,447,000 

2, 489, 000 


9, 958, 000 
7, 468,  000 
12,447,000 
2, 489,  000 


9, 958, 000 
7, 468, 000 
12,  447, 000 
2, 489, 000 


44,  809,  000 

37,  341,  000 

19,  915,  000 

146.  875,  000 


32,  362, 000 

37,341,000 

19,915,000 

146,  875,  000 


32,362,000 

37,341,000 

19,915,000 

146.  875, 000 


32, 362, 000 

37,  341.  000 

19,915,000 

146,  875,  000 


9.  958. 000 

7.  468. 000 

12. 447. 000 

2.  489, 000 

32.  362. 000 

37.341.000 

19.915.000 

146.875,000 


204,131,000 
21,700,000 


204, 131,  000 
21,700,000 


204, 131, 000 
21,700,000 


204,131,000 
21,700,000 


204,131,000 
21,  700,  000 


270, 640, 000 

37,  500,  000 

10.  000,  000 
12,000,000 
3, 250,  000 
7,  243, 000 


32, 493,  COO 
9, 916, 000 

13, 000, 000 
500,000 


258, 193, 000 

50,000,000 

10,  000, 000 
12,000,000 
3,  250,  000 
7,243,000 

32,  493, 000 
9,  916, 000 

13, 000,  000 
500,000 


258, 193. 000 

50, 000, 000 

15,  795,  000 
12,  000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
7,  243, 000 


13,  500, 000 
37, 700, 000 


13,500,000 
37,  700, 000 


131, 109,  OCO 


143,609,000 


40, 038, 000 
9. 916. 000 

13,000,000 
500,000 

13,  500, 000 
45,615.000 

159, 069,  000 


258, 193, 000 

50,000,000 

14, 795, 000 
12,000,000 
3, 250, 000 
7,243.000 

37,288,000 
9, 916, 000 

13,000.000 
500.000 

13,500,000 
41.700.000 


258, 193, 000 

47.  500, 000 

14. 055, 000 
12. 000. 000 
3,  250, 000 
7. 243, 000 


152,404,000 


36,  548, 000 
9,916,000 

13, 000. 000 
500,000 

13,500,000 
39,615.000 

147,079,000 


3&80O 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

TIUE  II— OEPWmiEFa  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AHO  WELFARE— Continowl 


November  30,  1973 


1974  Buiitct 
request 


1974  House 
•llowance 


1974  Senate 
allowance 


1974  Conferenc* 
agreement 


Effect  of 

$400,000,000 

reduction 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— C«otintMd 


Occupational,  yocational  and  adutt  education: 
L  Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education: 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education  proirams: 

(1)  Annual  appropriation 

(2)  National  advisory  councils... 


$376,682,000 
330,000 


$426, 682, 000 
330,000 


)450, 000, 000 
330,000 


t426,  682,  OOO 
330,000 


J405.  347, 000 
330. 000 


Subtotal 

(b)  Programs  for  students  witli  special  needs. 

(c)  Consumer  and  homemaKing  education 

(d)  WorH-study 

(e)  Cooperative  education 

(0  State  advisory  councils 


377, 012, 000 
20,000.000 
2S.C2S,000 

«.  000. 000 

19.  500, OOO 

2.690.000 


427,012.000 
20. 000.  OOO 
25, 625, 000 

6.000.000 
19. 500. 000 

3.  204. 000 


450.  330.  OOO 
20, 000. 000 
40,000.000 
10,  524, OOO 
19.  500, 000 
3,204,000 


427.012.000 

20.  000,  000 

32. 625. 000 

8.  262, 000 

19.  500.  000 

3. 204, 000 


405. 677. 000 

20, 000. 000 

30.  994.  Or.O 

7.849.000 

19.  500. 000 

3. 044, 000 


Subtotal 

2.  Vocational  research: 

(a)  Innovation 

(b)  Curriculum  development 

(c)  Researcli— Grants  to  Slates.. 


Subtotal , 

3.  Career  education 

4.  Adult  education: 

(a)  Grants  to  States.. 

(b)  Special  projects. . . 

(c)  Teacher  traininf^ 


450, 827, 000 

1«,  000. 000 

4, 000, 000 

18.000,000 


501,341,000 

16. 000, 000 

4.  000.  000 

18. 000, 000 


543,  558. 000 

16.  000.  000 

4.  000.  000 

18.  000.  000 


510, 603, 000 

16. 000. 000 

4, 000,  000 

18. 000. 000 


487, 064, 000 
16.  000.  000 

4.ooo.oro 

18,000,OCO 


Subtotal. 


38,  000.  000 
14, 000, 000 

51.  300, 000 
7,000,000 
3.000,000 


38.  OOO.  000 


38.  000, 000 


38, 000. 000 


38. 000, 000 


SI,  300, 000 

7,000,000 
3,000,000 


CO,  000. 000 
7,000,000 
3,000.000 


56.300,000 
7,  000, 000 
3,  000, 000 


53,485,000 
7. 000, 000 
3, 000.  OOO 


61,300,000 


61,300.000 


70, 000, OOO 


66,  300. 000 


63. 485, 000 


Total 

Higher  education : 

L  Student  assistanct: 

(a>  Grants  and  worh-study: 

(1)  Basic  opportunity  grants . 

(2)  Supplementary  opportunity  grants. 

(3)  Work-study 

(4)  State  student  incentive  grants 


564. 127.  000 


959. 000,  000 


250. 000. 000 


600, 641, 000 


440,  500. 000 
210.  300. 000 
270. 200. 000 


651,  558, 000 


600,  000. 000 
210,  300,  000 
270,  200,  000 
30,  000,  000 


614. 903,  000 


503, 000, 000 

210,  300,  000 

270. 200.  000 

20.  000,  000 


588,  549, 000 


475, 000.  000 

210,300,000 

270. 200. 000 

19.  000. 000 


Subtotal „„. 

(b)  Cooperative  education 

(c>  Subsidued  insured  loans:  Interest  on  insured  ioaas.. 
(d)  Direct  loans: 

(1)  Federal  capital  contiibutMMs 

(2)  Loans  to  institutions __. 

(3)  Teacher  cancellations _„. 


1.  209,  000, 000 

10,750,000 

310. 000. 000 


S,  000, 000 


921. 000, 000 

10,  750, 000 

310, 000. 000 

286.  000,  000 
2, 000,  000 
5,000,000 


1,110.500.000 

10,  750, 000 

310, 000,  000 

286,  000,  000 
2,  OOO.  OOO 
5.000.000 


1. 000.  500,  000 

10. 750. 000 

310.  COO.  000 

286.  000,  000 
2,  000.  OOO 
5,000,000 


974,  500, 000 

10.750,000 

310, 000, 000 

286, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


Subtotal. 


S.  OOO.  000 


293. 000. 000 


293. 000. 000 


293. 000. 000 


293.000,000 


Subtotal 

2.  Special  programs  for  Uia  disadvantatad: 

(a)  Talent  Saarcb 

(b)  Special  services  in  college 

if)  Upward  Bound 


1,534.750,000    1,534,750,000    1,724,250,000    1.614,250.000    1.588.250,000 


6.000.000 
26.000.000 
38.331.000 


6.  000.000 
26.  000.  COO 
38,  331,  000 


6,000,000 
26.000.000 
38.331.000 


6.000.000 
26.000.000 
38.  331,  000 


6.  000,  000 
26,  000.  000 
38,  331,  000 


Subtotal 

S.  lattitutional  assotaiica: 


(a)  Strengthening  developing  institutions. 

(b)  f 


Construction: 

(1)  Sobsidized  loans 

(c)  Language  training  and  area  studies 

(d)  Univefsky  coamunity  servwM 

(a)  Aid  to  laad-grant  colleges : 

(1)  AnatMl  appropriatioa „ 

(T)  Stale  post-secondary  education  commissions 

(g)  Veterans  cost-of-MStruction 


70.  331. 000 

99.992,000 

31.  425. 000 
1.360.000 


3,000.000 


70.331.000 

99,992,000 

31,  425.  000 
12,36O,0CO 
15, 000,  OOO 

10,  eoo,  000 

3,000,000 
25.000.000 


70.  331. 000 

99,992,000 

31,  425,  000 
13,860,000 
15, 000, 000 

10, 000,  000 
4,000,000 
50,000,000 


70. 331.  000 

99,992,000 

31,425,000 
13,360.000 
15.  OOC.  000 

10. 000. 000 
3,000,000 
25,  000, 000 


70,331,000 

99,  992, 000 

31.  425,  000 
12, 693, 000 
14,  250, 000 

9,  500, 000 
3, 000, 000 
23,  750,  000 


Subtotal-.  

4.  CoKega  personnel  development: 

(9)  College  teacher  fsllowsMps 

(b)  Fellowships  for  disadvantaged. 

(c)  Ellender  f ellowshi  ps 


135,  777, 000 

5,  806.000 
750,000 
500,000 


196, 777, 000 

5,806,000 
750,000 
500,000 


224,  277,  000 

5,806,000 
750,000 
500,000 


197,  777,  000 

5.806,000 
750.000 
500.  OOO 


194, 610, 000 

5. 806. 000 
750,000 
500,000 


Subtotal. 


7.056,000 


7, 0S6, 000 


7,056,000 


7.096.000 


7.056,000 


TotaL 

Library  resources: 
1.  Public  libraries: 

(a)  Services 

<b)  ConstrucUoii 


1,747.914.000         1.808,914.000         2.025.914,000         1.889,414,000         l.KO,247.0OO 


49,  209,  000 
9,  500, 000  . 


49,  209,000 


49,209,000 


4«,  749, 000 


SubtoW 

2.  School  library  moarccs 

3.  Coilega  library  raaoiwcas: 

(a)  Collega  Bbra^  rwourcas. 

0»  Librarian  training 

(c)  Library  denMosUaUons.. 


58,709,000 
90,  000,  000 

10,500.000 
3.000,000 
1,500,000 


49.209,000 
100,000,000 

19,  500,  OOO 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 


49,  209,  000 
95.000,000 

10.  500.  000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 


46,  749, 000 
90, 250, 000 

9,  975,  000 
2,  850, 000 
1.425.000 


Subtotal_ 

5.  Undergraduate  instructional  equipment. 


15.000.000 
12.  500. 000 


15,000,000 
12,  500, 000 


15,000.000 
12.500.000 


I4.2SO.000 
11,875.000 


Total 

Educatioiial  davelopmeol: 

1.  Education  professioas  development: 
(a)  Teacher  corps 


37.  500, 000 


176,  209, 000 


37,500.000 


176.  709. 000 


37.  500,  000 


171.709,000 


J7,  500,000 


U3, 124,000 


37,500.000 


November  SO,  1973 


rONr,RFSSION.\L  RPrORD  -  -  ]  lOI  'SE 


3SS01 


1974  Budget 
request 


1974  House  1974  Senate      1974  Conference 

allowance  allowance  agreement 


Effect  of 

$400,000,000 

reduction 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Educational  development— Continued 

I.  Education  professions  development— Continued 
(b)  Elementary  and  secondary  development: 

(1)  Urban- rural 

(2)  Career  opportunities 

(3)  Csteeo.-ical  piotrams 

(4)  Exceptional  children 


J9,  522, 000 
21, 353, 000 


$12, 135,  000 

23,  572,  OCO 

13,  841, 000 

4, 112,  000 


$12, 135,  000 

23,  572,  000 

8,841,000 

4,112,000 


$12,135,000 

23,  572.  COO 

8,  841,  000 

4,112,000 


$11,529,000 

22.  394. 000 

8.  399, 000 

3,907,000 


Subtotal  

(c)  Vocational  education 

(d)  New  careers  in  education. 

(e)  Higher  education: 

(1)  Institutes 

(2)  Fellowships 


30.875.000 


53,  660,  000 

6,900,  000 

300,000 


2, 100,  000 


2, 100,  000 


48, 660,  000 

11,860.000 

300.000 

3.  000,  000 
2,100,000 


48, 660, 000 

11,860,000 

300, 000 


46, 229,  000 

11,263,000 

286,000 


2, 100, 000 


2, 100. 000 


Subtotal. 


2. 100, 000 


2, 100,  000 


5,100,000 


2, 100, 000 


Subtotal 

2.  National  priority  programs: 

(a)  Educational  technology  demonstrations: 

(1)  Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

(2)  Sesame  Street-Electric  Company... 


70, 475, 000 


13,  000, 000 
3,  000,  000 


100, 460, 000 


13,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 


103,  420, 000 


20, 000,  OCO 
5,  000,  000 


100.420,000 


16. 500, COO 
3,  000. 000 


2, 100, 000 
97,383,000 


15, 675, 000 
3, 000, 000 


Subtotal 

(b)  Drug  abuse  education 

(c)  Right  to  read     

(d)  Environmental  education. 

(e)  Nutrition  and  health 

(f)  Dropout  prevention 

(g)  Ethnic  heritage  studies  . . 


16, 000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
12.  000,  000 


4, 000, 000 


16,  000,  000 
12,  400,  000 
12,  000,  000 
4,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
4,  000,  000 


25,  000,  OCO 

3,  000,  000 
12, 000, 000 

2,  000,  000 
2, 000,  000 

4,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 


19,  500.  OCO 
6,  000,  000 

12,  000, 000 
2,  000,  000 
2,  000, 000 
4,  000, 000 
2,  500, 000 


18, 675, 000 
5, 700, 000 

12,000,000 
1.900.  000 
1.900.000 
4. 300, 000 
2, 375,  000 


Subtotal 

3.  Data  systems  improvement: 
(a)  Educational  statistics: 

(1)  Surveys  and  special  studies. 

(2)  Common  core  of  data 


Subtotal  

(b)  National  achievement  study. 


35, 000,  000 


7,  400,  000 
500,000 


50,  400, 000 


4,  250,  000 


53,  000, 000 


4, 250, 000 


48, 000,  000 


4,250.000 


46, 550, 000 


4. 250, 000 


7, 900,  000 
7, 000, 000 


4,  250,  000 
6, 000,  000 


4,  250, 000 
3, 000,  000 


4, 250, 000 
4,  500, 000 


4,250,000 

4,  500, 000 


Subtotal 


14,  900, 000 


10,  250, 000 


7,  250, 000 


8,  750,  000 


8,  750. 000 


Totjl 


Educational  activities  overseas;  Special  foreign  currency  program.. 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  educational  facilities  loan  It  insurance  fund: 

1.  Participation  sales  insulficiencies 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

1.  Program  admlnistratioii 

2.  Planning  and  evaluation 

3.  General  program  dissemination ... 

4  Advisory  committees 

5.  Indian  Education 


120, 375, 000 

3, 000,  000 

57,  883, 000 

161,110,000 

2,  000, 000 

57,  883,  000 

163,  670,  000 

1,000,000 

57,  883, 000 

157,170,000 

1,000,000 

57,  883, 000 

152,683,000 

1,000.000 
57.883,000 

2, 948, 000 

2, 948,  COO 

2.948,000 

2,948.000 

2, 948, 000 

76, 366, 000 

10, 205,  000 

750  000 

76,  366, 000 
5,  205, 000 
750  000  . 

79, 166,  000 
5, 205,  000 

79, 166. 000 
5,  205, 000 

79, 166, 000 
5,  205, 000 

797,000 

797,000 

524,000 

524,000 

524,000 

Tttal. 


Subtotal,  Office  of  Education. 
National  Institute  of  Education 


88,118,000 

83, 118, 000 

86,747.000 

86.747.000 

86,654,000 

5,086.192,000 
162, 197,  000 

6,  CIO,  018, 000 
142,671,000 

6, 357. 384. 000 
75,  000,  000 

6, 124, 264, 000 
75,  000, 000 

5,936,944,000 
75, 000, 000 

Total,  Education  Division 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

Grants  to  States  lor  public  assistance:  ,  ,„  ,.,  _„  .  .„  ,,,  .„„ 

1  Maintenance  assistance 5, 528, 546, 000  5, 528, 546, 000 

2  Medical  assistance 5,271,862,000  5,271,862,000 

1  Social  servic  s                                                                 2,000,000,000  2,000,000,000 

4.  Stale  and  local  VraVnini;'.""'.'.'."".'.'.'.'.'.'."."." *<6«'.022  ?^'5J2252 

5.  Child  welfare  services 46,000,000  46,000,000 

Total 12,891,048,000  12,891,048,000 

Work  incentives:  .,„  ,,.  „,  _,  „,  .„ 

1   Training                                                                   329,534,000  293,991,000 

t  Child  carV.''.I".""''-I.'"-"I"-."."-'"-I.." 204,900,000  90,443,000 

Total 534,434,000  384,434,000 

Social  and  rehabilitation  services: 

L  Grants  for  the  developmentally  disabled:  ,.,  „»  „,«„,>«• 

(a)  State  pants     -  21,715,000  32,500,000 

(b)  Service  projects  6,000,000  6,000,000 

(c)  University  affiliated  lacilitits 4. 250,  000 4,  250,  000 

Subtotal 31,965,000  42,750,000 

2.  Special  programs  for  the  aging: 

(a)  Planning  and  operations ._.. „ 12.000,000  12,000,000 

(b)  Areawide  projects 16,  000, 000  16,  000, 000 

(c)  Community  programs 68,000,000  ^  ^00,000 

<d)  Nutrition  programs 99,600,000  99,600,000 

Subtotal                                              195,600,000  195,600,000 

3.  Yot*  development  and  detinqueticy  prevention I0,00a000  lO.OOaOOO 

i,  Rasaarch 

(a)  Research  and  demonstrations 15.467,000  15.467.000 

(b)  Income  maintenance  projects 11,000,000  11,000,000 

Subtotal .:6. 467, 000  26,467.000 

I.  Training:  .  „,  „  „„. 

(a)  Community  services !?^5'92? 

(b)  Aging..... 8,000,000 

Subtotal 16,900,000 

Total 264.032.000  291,717.000 


5,265,241,000         6,164,411,000         6,444,106.000         6,210,986,000         6,023,666,000 


',486,777,000 

5,271.862.000 

2, 000,  000, 000 

44,64C,000 

61,000,000 


5,486,777,000 

5,271,862,000 

2, 000, 000, 000 

44, 640, 000 

50,  COO,  000 


5, 486,  777, 000 

5,  271.  862.  000 

2. 000. 000. 000 

44.  640.  OOC 

47.  500.  000 


12.864,279.000       12,853,279,000       12.850,779.000 


240, 000, 000 
100, 4';3  000 


240, 000, 000 
100,  443. 000 


240, 000, 000 
100. 443, 000 


340,  443, 000 


32,  500, 000 
6,  000, 000 
4,  250, 000 


340. 443. 000 


32,  500,  OCO 
6,000,000 
4,  250. 000 


340. 443, 000 


30, 875, 000 
6, 000, 000 
4, 250, 000 


42,  750,  000 

12.000,000 

16, 000,  000 

68,  000,  000 

110,000,000 


42,  750,  WO 

12,  000,  000 

16,  000, 000 

68,  000,  000 

104, 800, 000 


41. 125, 000 

12, 000, 000 
16, 000,  OCO 
68,  000,  000 
99, 500, 000 


206,000,000 

10.  eoo.  000 

15,467,000 
11,000,000 


200,  800,  COO 
10, 000. 000 

15,467,000 
11,000,000 


195, 600. 000 
10. 000. 000 

15. 467, 000 
U.OOU.OOO 


26, 167,  000 

10, 000, 000 
12.000,000 


26.  467, 000 

8, 900, 000 
10,000,000 


26,  467, 000 

8, 450, 000 
9, 500, 000 


22,  OOC,  000 


18, 900, 000 


17,950,000 


307,217,000 


298,917,000 


291,142,000 
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1974  Bud(«t 
raquttt 


1974  HouM 
•Uowaoc* 


1974  Senate 
iHnwanca 


1974  Contertncs 
■(rNintnt 


Effect  at 

(400.000.000 

reduction 


$70.  eOO.  000 
-600.000 


$72. 800. 000 
-600.000 


70. 000, 000 


72,  200. 000 


13.  S8!.  939. 000        13.  S64. 839. 000        13,554.564,000 


2.031,000,000 
537,  393.  000 
239.  000. 000 
302.  788,  000 


2,031,000,000 
537,  393,  000 
239. 000,  000 
302.  788, 000 


2, 031. 000, 000 
537. 393. 000 
239. 000. 000 
302.  788. 000 


3.110,181,000 

967.  868.  000 

2.  ?11.636  000 

(1.887.898.000) 


3,110.181.000 

967.  868.  000 

2.211.638,000 

(1.887.898.000) 


3,110.181.000 

967.  868.  000 

2.211.636,000 

(1. 887.  898. 000) 


6.289.685,000        6. 2t9. 685,  OOr 


6.289.685.000 


1.817,000 

5.  087, 000 
1.400,000 


1. 817. 000 

5. 087,  000 
1,400.000 


6.487,000 

6.487.000 

6.487.000 

6. 487, 000 

6.487.000 

3. 975. 000 

3.962.000 

3. 975. 000 

3.975,000 

3  975.000 

3. 975.  000 

3,  962,  000 

3.  975.  000 

3. 975.  000 

3, 975. 000 

8,607  000 

8.500.000 
1.992.000 

8. 607,  000 
1.  992,  000 

8, 607. 000 
1.992.000 

8.607.000 
1,992.000 

1.992  000 

10.  599. 000 

43. 664. 000 
15. 120, 000 


10,  599,  000 

43,664.000 
15, 120. 000 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE— Continued 

Research  and  training  activities  oversees $4  OOO.  .00  $2  0<K,0OC 

Salaries  and  eJDenses 79,400.000  79,400,001 

Less.  Trust  lund  tr«,.sf«r -600.000  -600,000 

Tow 71.800.000  7&  800. 000 

Total.  Swial  and  »^e^abllltatlon  Seiviee 13,  772. 314.  "JOC  13.647.999.000 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Payments  'o  Social  Security  Trust  Funds: 

1.  Matching  payments  lor  SMI 2.  031.  OJO.  OOi  2,031.000,000 

2.  Hospital  insurance  for  the  uninsured 537,  393,  000  537,  393,000 

3.  Military  service  credits 239,000,000  239.' 000^000 

4.  Retirement  tjenefrts  lor  uninsured  persons... 302.788.000  302.788.000 

Total 3,110,181.000  3,110,181.000 

Special  benefits  lor  disabled  coal  mintrs 967,868.000  967,868,000 

Supplemental  security  inc  me 2,211,636,000  2,211,636,000 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  eipenscs (1.887,898,000)  (1,887]  898. 000) 

Toti'  Social  Security  Administration 6.289.685.000  6.289.685.000 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

American  Printing  House  lor  the  Blind 1.817.000  1.817,000 

National  Technicallnstitute  for  the  Deaf: 

1.  Academic  program 5.087.000  5  087.000 

2.  Construction 1.400.000  1,400.000 

Total 

Model  Secondary  School  tor  the  Deaf: 

1.  Academic  program 

Total  

Gallaudet  College 

1.  Academic  protram 

2.  Kendall  School 

Total 10,599,000  10,492,000 

Howard  University 

1.  Academic  program 43.664.000  42.948.000 

2.  Fnedmen's Hospital 15.120.000  14.925.000 

Total 58. 784. 000  57.873.000 

Total.  Sr^dal  Instltulians 81,662,000  80,631,000 

OFFICE  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
Child  development: 

1.  Research  and  demonstrations       ..   24, 200  OCiO  15  200  000 

2.  Head  Start: 

(a)  Full-year  to  summer  programs  373.392,000  357  692  000 

(b)  Eiperimenlal  programs       6  000  000  6  OOO' OOO 

(c)  Career  development  and  technical  assistanc* 19.150  000  I9'150'000 

(d)  Evaluaiion  ..  3.000.000  3,000,000 

(e)  Parent  and  child  centen 6.2S8.00O  6.258,000 

Subtotal    407,800,000  392.100.000 

3.  Salaries  and  expenses 11.800.000  11.800.000 

Total,  Office  ot  Child  Development 443.800,000  419. 100,000 

OFFICE  Of  TH€  SECRrrARV  ' 

Office  for  Civi  Rights 19.196.000  19,196,000 

Less:  Uust  fund  Uansfar -1.253.000  -1,253.000 

Total    17.943.000  17.943,000 

Departmental  management: 

1.  Executive  direction .;  9  983  000  9  345  000 

2.  Public  information l.'692,'0OO  r642'000 

3.  Community  and  field  servieai „  10,903  000  10  903  000 

4.  Legal  services ^  7.450.000  6!  7941000 

9.  Financial  manafement: 

(»)  AuC" :  20,396,000  20,396.000 

ft)  OttW 4.180.000  4,180,000 

SubtoUI. :  24.576.000  24.576.000 

6.  Administrative  management. 20.674  000  20  018.000 

7.  Policy  research 22,710.000  22'710,000 

8.  Indian  program. _,  32.100.000  3^,100,000 

I.  Less   Public  affaire  reductMfl 

Less:  Trust  fund  transfer I"I""""""""I —7,896,666 — 7,'8S6.666' 

Total „_- 

Total,  Offics  ol  the  Secretary ;„ i.- ;„ -„ 

Total,  new  budget  (oMigationaO  authofity.  Oepertment  ol  Health.  Education,  and 
**»" 30.420.855,000       31.501.695.000 


$72, 800, 000 
-600,000 


72, 200, 000 


1,817,000 

5,  087.  000 
1,400,000 


10, 599, 000 

43, 664, 000 
15. 120. 000 


58.  784. 000 


58.  784. 000 


58.  784. 000 


81.662.000 


81.662.000 


81.662.000 


15.  200.  000 

388. 692. 000 

6. 000.  000 

19.  150.000 

3.000.000 

6,  258. 000 


15.200.000 

373. 192.  000 

6.000.000 

19, 150.  000 

3.000.000 

6.  258. 000 


15,  200,  OOO 

357,692,000 
6. 000. 000 
19,150,000 
3,000.000 
6, 258, 000 


423. 100, 000 
11,800,000 


407, 600, 000 
11,800,000 


392, 100, 000 
11,800,000 


450, 100. 000 


434. 600. 000 


419.100.000 


19. 196, 000 
-1,253.000 


19, 196,  000 
-1.253,000 


19, 196, 000 
-1.253,000 


17, 943. 000 

9.  503. 000 

1.  342.  000 

10.  585.  000 

6.  916. 000 

20. 109, 000 
3,966,000 


17. 943. 000 

9,  503, 000 

1,  342, 000 

10,  585, 000 

6,  916, 000 

20, 109,  OOO 
3,966,000 


17,943,000 

9  503. 000 

1.342.000 

10. 585. 000 

6.916.000 

20.109.000 
3. 966, 000 


24, 075,  000 
18,  557, 000 

22.  710,  000 

32,  100.  OOO 

-10.000.000 

-7.890.000 


24.075.000 
18,557,000 
22,  710.  000 
32,  100.000 
-10.000.000 
-7.  890.  000 


24.075.000 
18.557.000 
22.710.000 
32. 100, 000 
-10,000,000 
-7,890,000 


122.198.000 

120. 198, 000 

107,  898.  OOr 

107.  898,  000 

107.898,000 

:            140. 141,  000 

138. 141,  000 

125.»41,0O<> 

i?5,  841,000 

125,  Ml,  000 

31.99«,46O.00O   11,(89,369.000   11,210,314,000 
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1974  Budget 
request 


1974  House 
allowance 


1974  Senate 
allowance 


1974  Conference 
agreement 


Effect  ol 

$400,000,000 

reductiofl 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— Continued 

Action  (domestic  programs) $43,004,000 

Corporation  lor  Public  Broadcasting 45,000,000 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service ... 10,960,000 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science 406, 000 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 55,050,000 

National  Mediation  Board 2.867.000 

Ottuoational  Safety  and  Health  Review  (^mmission 4.890,000 

Office  of  EconomK  Opportunity 143,800.000 

Railroad  Retirement  Beard: 

Payments  for  military  service  credits 22,478,  000 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses (21,330,000) 

Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  (trust  lund  appropriation): 

Operation  and  maintenance 13, 326, 000 

Capital  outlay 456,000 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  related  agencies 342,237,000 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 31,549.953,000 


$43, 004, 000 

0) 

10, 960, 000 

406.000 

55.050.000 

2,  867, 000 

4,  i90, 000 

333,  800,  COO 

22,  478.  000 
(21.  330.  000) 

13,  326,  000 
458, 000 


$43, 004, 000 

55. 000. 000 

10, 960, 000 

406.  000 

55. 050. 000 

2.867.000 

4. 890. 000 

358.  800, 000 

22,  478. 000 
(21.  330, 000) 

13,  326,  000 
456, 000 


$4:.  004, 000 

50.  OOO.  000 

10, 960,  000 

406,  000 

55,0:0,000 

2, 867, 000 

4, 890, 000 

346, 300, 000 

22.  478, 000 
(21,330,000) 

13,  326.  000 
456.  000 


$43. 004. 000 

47. 500. 000 

10. 960. 000 

406.000 

55.  050,  000 

2.867,000 

4. 890. 000 

328, 9S5, 000 

22,  478, 000 
(21,330,000) 

13,326,000 
456,000 


487,  237, 000 


567, 237, 000 


549,  737.  000 


529. 922. 000 


32,816.467,000       33.396,379,000       32.926,796,000       32.527.926,000 


Not  considered. 

The  conferees  draw  attention  to  the  com- 
menta  on  pages  5  and  6  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee report  concerning  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.  Code  701(a)(2)  and  P.L.  93-52. 

TITLE   I — DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Manpower  Administration 

Amendment  No.  2:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $41,032,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses', 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $40,(KK).000  for  "Manpower  training  serv- 
ices" proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  funds  for 
carrying  out  Title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Man- 
power Administration  will  be  considered  at 
a  later  date  In  connection  with  appropria- 
tions for  the  manpower  training  programs. 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $70.- 
408.000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  instead 
of  $69,318,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$73,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
amount  provides  for  support  of  a  total  of 
800  positions  for  compliance  Inspection,  In- 
stead of  691  provided  by  the  House  and  1,100 
provided  by  the  Senate. 

Departmental  Management 

Amendments  Nos.  5  and  6:  Appropriate 
$23,332,000  for  Salaries  and  expenses"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $23,225,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  provide  that 
$941,000  shall  be  available  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$844,000  as  prop>osed  by  the  House. 

TITLE   n DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,   EDUCATION, 

AND    WELFARE 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

Amendments  Nos.  7  and  8:  Appropriate 
$815,975,000  for  "Mental  health"  Instead  of 
$795,475,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$845,475,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
provide  that  $15,000,000  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30.  1975,  for  grants  pursuant 
to  Part  A  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  as  proposed  by  the  House,  In- 
stead of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  amount 
In  excess  of  the  House  bill  Is  for  alcoholism 
programs  and  Includes  $2,500,000  for  train- 
ing, $10,000,000  for  project  grants,  and  $8,- 
000,000  for  grants  to  States. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Adjusts  legal  citation 
pertaining  to  "Health  services  planning  and 
development"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $853,280,- 
000  for  "Health  services  delivery"  Instead  of 
$832,030,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$875,380,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  total  appro- 
priation Includes  $92,273,000  for  project 
grants  and  $125,678,000  for  grants  to  States 


for  maternal  and  child  health  under  Title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  House  bill 
included  no  funds  for  project  grants  and 
$217,951,000  for  grants  to  States,  and  the 
Senate  bill  Included  $94,273,000  for  project 
grants  and  $125,678,000  for  grants  to  States. 
The  amount  In  excess  of  the  House  bill  In- 
cludes $1,250,000  for  migrant  health  grants, 
$2,000,000  for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  $3,000,000  for  operation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics,  and 
$15,000,000  for  modernization  of  the  hos- 
pitals. The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the 
$2,000.0(X)  added  by  the  Senate  for  pediatric 
pulmonary  centers  with  the  understanding 
that  these  centers  will  be  funded  at  this 
level  within  the  amount  provided  In  the  bill 
for  the  regional  medical  programs. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  provide  that  $15,- 
000,000  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  Instead  of  $25,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
are  agreed  that  no  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospitals. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $134,- 
665,000  for  "Preventive  health  services"  In- 
stead of  $127,080,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $141,780,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
amount  In  excess  of  the  House  bill  Includes 
$585,000  for  vaccination  assistance,  $200,000 
for  laboratory  Improvement,  $900,000  for 
rodent  control,  $800,000  for  the  Arctic  Health 
Research  Center,  and  $5,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction, purchase  and  operation  of  fixed 
sites  and  mobile  clinical  facilities  for  the 
analysis,  examination,  and  treatment  of  res- 
piratory and  pulmonary  Impairments  In  ac- 
tive and  inactive  coal  miners. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $19,- 
335,000  for  "National  health  statistics"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $22,821,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Adjusts  appropriation 
language  for  "Retirement  pay  and  medical 
benefits  for  conimissloned  officers"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $12,000.- 
000  for  "Office  of  the  Administrator"  Instead 
of  $14,304,000  as  prc^xjsed  by  the  House  and 
$7,304,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
National  Institutes  of  Health 

The  bin  Includes  a  total  of  $1,813,900,000 
for  the  research  Institutes  and  divisions  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  These  ap- 
propriations are  covered  by  Amendments 
Nos.  16  through  27.  This  compares  with  the 
1973  appropriation  of  $1,721,841,000.  the  1973 
operating  level  of  $1,486,731,000,  the  budget 
estimate  for  1974  of  $1,531,776,000,  the  House 


bill  of  $1,741,271,000,  and  the  Senate  bill  of 
$1,882,031,000.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that. 
In  general,  the  earmarklngs  Included  in  the 
Senate  Committee  report  should  be  used  as  a 
guideline  In  allocating  the  Increases  over  the 
amounts  proposed  by  the  House,  except  In 
those  Instances  where  more  specific  instruc- 
tions are  contained  In  this  statement. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  provide  that 
$25,000,000  of  the  appropriation  for  "Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute"  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1975.  Instead  of 
$50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates 
$551,191,500  for  "National  Cancer  Institute" 
instead  of  $522,383,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $580,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
which  earmarks  $4,500,000  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  "National  Cancer  Institute" 
for  the  Norris  Cotton  Cancer  Center. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $302,915.- 
000  for  "National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute" 
Instead  of  $281,415,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $320,000,000  as  propo.^,ed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
Increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  Includes  $10  million  for  demonstra- 
tions of  emergency  medical  care  and  that 
special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  high 
blood  pressure  and  hypertension  control  pro- 
grams In  the  allocation  of  the  remainder  of 
the  increase. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $45,565,- 
500  for  "National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search" Instead  of  $44,131,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $47,0(X),000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $159.- 
447.000  for  "National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Metabolism  and  Digestive  Diseases"  instead 
of  $155,894,0(X)  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$163,000,000   as   proposed   by  the   Senate. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  diabetes  Is 
a  prime  example  of  a  disease  which  affects 
the  work  of  many  of  the  Institutes.  It  may 
afflict  the  eyes,  heart,  brain,  and  muscular 
structure.  The  conferees  urge  the  NTH  to  es- 
tablish mechanisms  to  assure  a  coordinated 
program  of  research  by  the  Institutes  con- 
cerned with  the  various  aspects  of  diabetes. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $125,- 
000,000  for  "National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal Diseases  and  Stroke,"  tis  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $120,073,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $114,000.- 
000  for  "National   Institute  of  Allergy  and 
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Infectious    Diseases"     as    proposed    by    the 
,  Senate   Instead  of  $112,744,000   as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $176.- 
778.000  for  •National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences"  Instead  of  $175,778,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $183.500  000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  the  Increase  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  shall  be  used  for 
biomedical  engineering  and  pathology  cen- 
ters. The  conferees  are  also  agreed  that  the 
MARC  I  Minority  Access  to  Research  Careers) 
program  should  be  continued  and  expanded. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $130.- 
254.000  for  "National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development"  instead  of 
$125,254,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$135,254,000  as  proposed   by   the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $41,631.- 
000  for  "National  Eye  Institute'  Instead  of 
$36,631,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$46,631,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  In  the  allocation 
of  the  Increase  over  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  House,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  diabetic  retinopathy  and  macular 
degeneration  Including  central  serious  reti- 
nopathy. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $133,472.- 
000  for  "Research  resources"  Instead  of  $133.- 
322.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $134.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  the  Inc.-ease  over  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  House  Is  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  the  primate  colony  at  Hol- 
loman  Air  Force  Base. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $710,795.- 
000  for  "Health  manpower"  Instead  of  $706.- 
841.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $731.- 
916.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  the  increase  over  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  House  Includes 
$500,000  for  special  project  support  of  the 
Dartmouth  Medical  School.  $2,000,000  for 
physician  shortage  area  scholarships.  $680.- 
000  for  family  practice  of  medicine  programs 
to  provide  a  total  of  $10,000,000  for  these  pro- 
grams. $2,360,000  for  capitation  grants  for 
schools  of  nursing.  $1,000,000  for  nursing 
scholarships,  and  $2,200,000  for  nurse  traln- 
eeshlps.  The  conferees  have  also  agreed  to 
the  Senate  reduction  of  $4,776,000  In  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  House  for  program 
direction. 

Office  ot  Education 
Amendments  Nos.  29,  30,  and  31 ;  Appro- 
priate $2,121,893,000  for  "Elementary  and 
secondary  education"  instead  of  $2,105,393.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,139,893.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate:  provide  that 
$41,500,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  Title  V, 
parts  A  and  C  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Instead  of  $38,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $45,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate:  and  provide  that 
$30,000,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  Title 
III-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  Instead  of  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $42,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  Includes  $8,000,000  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs.  $5,000,000  for  school  equip- 
ment, and  $3,500,000  for  strengthening  State 
departments  of  education. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  provide  that  the  ag- 
gregate amounts  made  available  to  each  State 
under  Title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  within  that  State  shall 
not  be  more  than  120  per  centum  of.  nor 
less  than,  such  amounts  as  were  made  avail- 
able to  that  State  for  that  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  the  amount  made  avall- 
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able  to  each  local  educational  agency  under 
■aid  Title  I-A  shall  not  be  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  amount  made  available  for 
that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  aggregate 
amounts  made  available  to  each  State  under 
Title  1-A  for  granu  to  local  education  agen- 
cies within  that  State  shall  not  be  less  than 
such  amounts  as  were  made  available  for 
that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  that  the  amounts  made 
available  to  each  Slate  and  local  education 
agency  under  Title  I-A  for  grants  to  local 
education  agencies  within  that  State  shall 
not  be  less  than  90  per  centum  nor  more 
than  110  per  centum  of  such  amounts  as 
were  made  available  for  that  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  under  Title  I-A  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  shall 
be  made  as  follows:  States  shall  receive  no 
less  than  100  percent  and  no  more  than  120 
percent  of  the  amounu  they  received  In 
fiscal  year  1973.  Within  the  State  allocation, 
local  education  agencies  shall  receive  no  less 
than  90  percent  of  the  amounts  they  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1973,  with  no  celling. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  expired  June  30,  1973.  but  was  auto- 
matically extended  for  one  additional  year 
by  Section  413  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  It  is  under  this  authority  that 
appropriations  are  Included  In  the  bill  The 
conferees  want  to  state  In  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  that  no  funds  will  be  considered 
In  next  year's  appropriation  bill  unless  the 
present  Title  I  formula  U  revised  to  remove 
the  Inequities  In  the  basic  law.  For  the  past 
several  years,  efforts  to  provide  early  appro- 
priations In  a  separate  bill  for  education 
programs  have  been  frustrated  by  lack  of 
authorizing  legislation.  The  conferees  gen- 
erally favor  the  early  disposition  of  educa- 
tion appropriations,  but  there  will  be  no 
further  appropriations  for  Title  I  until  the 
basic  law  Is  amended,  even  though  this  may 
cause  a  delay  in  allocations  for  the  next 
school  year. 

Amendments  Nos.  33.  34.  35  and  36:  Appro- 
prute  $610,000,000  for  "School  assistance  In 
federally  affected  areas"  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $633,800,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate;  provide  that  $591,000,000  shall  be 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools,  as 
proposed  by  the  Hou.se.  Instead  of  $614,800.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate:  that  paymenU 
pursuant  to  Section  3(b)  shall  not  exceed 
68  c  of  entitlement  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  73 ^<.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
and  that  not  more  than  50"^  of  the  amounts 
provided  for  school  facilities  shall  be  used 
for  Section  5  of  the  Act.  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  instead  of  66%  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $162.- 
404.000  for  "Education  for  the  handicapped" 
Instead  of  $143,609,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $l«e,069,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  increase  over  the  amount  prciposed  by 
the  House  Includes  $4,795,000  for  centers  for 
deaf-blind  children,  and  $4,000,000  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  handicapped. 

AmendmenU  Nos.  38.  39,  40,  41,  and  42: 
Appropriate  $614,903,000  for  "Occupational, 
Vocational,  and  Adult  Education'  Instead 
of  $600,641,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$651,558,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  In- 
cluding $444,882,000  for  parts  B  and  C  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $468,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  $32,625,000  for 
consumer  and  homemaUng  programs  under 
part  P.  Instead  of  $25,625,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate;    $8,262,000  for  work-study  programs 


under  part  H.  Instead  of  $6,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $10,524,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate;  and  $66,300,000  for  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966.  Instead  of  $61.- 
300.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $7oi- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  43.  44,  46,  46.  and  47- 
Appropriate  $1,889,414,000  for  "Higher  edu- 
cation" Instead  of  $1,808,914,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,025,914,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate;  provide  that  $210,300,000  for 
supplemental  education  opportunity  grants 
shall  remain  available  through  June  30.  1975, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  earmark  $25,000,- 
000  for  veterans  cost-of-lnstruction  pay- 
ments as  proposed  by  the  House,  instead  of 
$50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and 
earmark  $500,000,000  for  basic  opportunity 
grants  instead  of  $440,600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $600,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  of  which  $488,500,000  shall  re- 
main available  through  June  30,  1976,  Instead 
of  S429.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$588,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Increase  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  includes 
$59,500,000  for  basic  opportunity  grants,  $20.- 
000,000  for  State  student  Incentive  grants, 
and  $1,000,000  for  foreign  language  and  area 
studies. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wUI  move  to  recede  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment,  which  provides 
that  amounts  for  basic  opportunity  grants 
shall  be  available  only  for  full-time  students 
at  Institutions  of  higher  education  who  were 
not  enrolled  as  regular  students  at  such  In- 
stitutions prior  to  April  1,  1973. 

Amendment  No  49:  Deletes  citation  of 
Title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  as  profxised  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Earmarks  $95,000,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Library  re- 
sources" for  Title  n  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Instead  of  $90,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $100,00o]- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  51:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  $171,709,- 
000  for  "Library  resources"  Instead  of  $176.- 
209.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $176.- 
709.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  delete 
language  proposed  by  the  House,  which 
would  have  provided  $9,600,000  for  public 
library  construction,  to  remain  available 
through  June  30.  1976.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate 

AmendmenU  Nos  52,  63,  54,  66,  and  66: 
Insert  citation  of  Title  IX  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  and  earmark  $48,660,000  of 
the  appropriation  for  "Educational  develop- 
ment" for  part  D  of  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act.  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Instead  of  $53,660,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  $2,100,000  for  part  E  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $5,100,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  and  $1 1 ,860,000  for  part 
P,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $6,- 
900.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No  57:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  move  to  recede  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment which  win  appropriate  $157,170,000  for 
"Educational  development"  Instead  of  $161.- 
110.000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  $163,- 
670,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing table  sets  forth  the  conference  agree- 
ment and  other  pertinent  statistics: 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
II  n  thousands  ot  dollars' 


Activity 


1973 
appropriation 


1973 

operating 

level 


1974  1974 

budset  House 

request         allowance 


1974  1974 

Senate  conference 

allowance  agreement 


Education  professions  development: 

(a)  Teacher  Corps 

(b)  Long-term  training 

(c)  Elementary  and  secondary  development. 

(d)  Vocational  education 

(e)  New  careers  in  education 

(f)  Highei  education 


37.500 
5.930 
54,660 
11,8S0 
MO 
8,000 


37,500 

5,930 

54,660 

11,860 

500 

8,000 


37.500 
30,875' 


37,500 


37,500 


37,500 


2,100 


53. 660 

6,900 

300 

2,100 


48,  660 

11,860 

300 

5,100 


48.660 

11,850 

300 

2,100 


Subtotal. 


118,450 


118,450 


70,  475 


100,460 


103, 420 


National  priority  programs: 

(a)  Educational  technology  demonstrations: 

(1)  Educational  broadcasting  facilities. 

(2)  Sesame  Slreet-Electnc  Co 

(b)  Drug  abuse  education 

(c)  Right  to  read 

(d)  tnwironmcntal  education 

(e)  Nutrition  and  health 

(f)  Dropout  prevention 

(g)  Ethnic  heritage  studies 


13,000 
7,000 

12, 400 

12,  ObO 
4,000 
2,500 

10,000 


13, 000 

6,000 
12, 400 
12,000 

3, 180  . 

2,000  . 

8.500 


13.000 
3.000 
3.000 

12,000 


4,000 


13, 000 
3,000 
12, 400 
12,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4,000 


20, 000 
5,000 
3.000 

12, 000 
2.000 
2,000 
4,000 
5,000 


100.420 


16,500 
3,000 
6,000 

12,000 
2.000 
2.000 
4,000 
2,500 


Subtotal. 


60, 900 


57, 080 


35,000 


50, 400 


53, 000 


48.000 


Data  systems  improvement: 
(a)  Educational  statistics: 

(1)  Surveys  and  special  studies. 

(2)  Common  coreot  data 


6.900 


4,250 


7,400 
SCO 


4,250 


4,250 


4,250 


Subtotal 

(b)  National  achievement  study. 


6,900 
7,000 


4,250 
6.000 


7.900 
7,000 


4,250 
6,000 


4,250 
3,000 


4,250 
4,500 


ToUI. 


193, 250 


185, 780 


120,375 


161,110 


163, 670 


157, 170 


Amendment  No.  58:  Provides  that  $16,500,- 
000  of  the  appropriation  for  "Educational 
development"  shall  be  for  educational  broad- 
casting facilities  Instead  of  $13,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $20,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000  for  "Educational  activities  overseas 
(special  foreign  currency  program)"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Appropriates  $86,747,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $83,118,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

National  Institute  of  Education 

Amendment  No.  61 :  Appropriates  $75,000,- 
000  for  "National  Institute  of  Education"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $142,671, 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  '»h  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  t  '63,- 
279,000  for  "Grants  to  States  for  PuU. 
slstance"  instead  of  $12,891,048,000  as  ^ 
posed  by  the  House  and  $12,864,279,000  h.- 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  the  change  from  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  includes  a  reduction 
of  $41,769,000  for  maintenance  assistance  and 
an  Increase  of  $4,000,000  for  child  welfare 
services. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Earmarks  $50,000,000 
for  child  welfare  services  Instead  of  $46,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $61,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Appropriates  $340.- 
443.000  for  "Work  Incentives"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $384,434,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates  $298,917,- 
000  for  "Social  and  rehabilitation  services" 
Instead   of  $291,717,000  as  proposed  by  the 


House  and  $307,217,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  p  greed  that  the 
Increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  Includes  $5,200,000  for  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  and  $2,000,000  for 
training  programs  In  the  field  of  aging. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  proposed  by  the  House  for  "Re- 
search and  training  activities  overseas  (spe- 
cial foreign  currency  program) ." 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $72,200,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  Instead  of 
$78,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$70,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Increase  of 
$2,200,000  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Senate  may  be  used  to  support  up  to  200 
of  the  725  additional  positions  proposed  In 
the  budget  and  the  House  bill. 

Social  Security  Administration 

Amendment  No,  68:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
permiu  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  social  insurance 
programs  of  the  two  countries. 
Special  institutions 

Amendment  No.  69:  Appropriates  $3,975,000 
for  "Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3,962,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No,  70:  Appropriates  $10,599,- 
000  for  "Gallaudet  College"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $10,492,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No,  71 :  Appropriates  $58,784,- 
000  for  "Howard  University"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $57,873,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Office  of  Child  Development 
Amendments  Nos.  72  and  73:  Appropri- 
ate $434,600,000  for  "ChUd  development"  in- 
stead of  $419,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $450,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  earmark  $415,788,000  for  Head 
Start  Instead  of  $400,288,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $431,288,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 


Ofice  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment   No.   74:    Appropriates   $107.- 
898,000  for  "Departmental  management"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $120,198,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provides  that  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  may 
be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  for  "De- 
partmental management"  as  reimbursement 
for  reductions  In  funds  for  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities. The  conferees  wUl  expect  that  the 
Department  will  consult  with  appropriate 
Congressional  committees  prior  to  discon- 
tinuing any  publications. 

General  provisions 

Amendment  No.  76:  Deletes  Section  210 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
provided  for  a  contract  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  continue  the  Upward  Mobil- 
ity College.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
originally  ruled  that  existing  law  prohibits 
contracts  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  D.C.  Government;  however.  It  later 
made  an  exception  to  permit  the  Upward  Mo- 
bility program  to  continue  for  one  more 
year,  with  the  expectation  that  a  change  in 
the  D.C.  law  would  be  sought.  The  prob- 
lem addressed  by  the  Senate  language  no 
longer  exists  for  fiscal  year  1974  and,  there- 
fore, the  Senate  language  has  been  deleted 
without  prejudice. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Delete  Section  211 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  funds  for  appropria- 
tions other  than  the  appropriation  for  "De- 
partmental management"  to  support  the  ac- 
tivities of  "Departmental  management"  and 
would  have  provided  that  no  funds  contained 
In  the  appropriation  for  "Departmental 
management"  may  be  used  to  support  Fed- 
eral positions  In  excess  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  such  positions  authorized  in  the 
bill. 

Amendment  No,  78:  Deletes  Section  212 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  funds  to  pay  compensa- 
tion of  persons  In  any  of  the  Department's 
regional  offices  for  carrying  out  duties  of  the 
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Office  of  Education  c&rrted  out  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  prior  to  June  1.  1973.  unless  prior 
approval  Is  obtained  from  Congressional  com- 
mittees. The  Senate  amendment  reflected 
concern  about  the  Office  ot  Education's  ac- 
tions In  "regtonaltalng"  the  admlntstratlion  of 
education  programs  and  restricted  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  to  persons  employed  In  carry- 
ing out  reglonallaatlon  plans.  The  conferees 
have  determined  that,  at  this  time,  barring 
the  payment  of  such  salaries  Is  not  an  appro- 
priate mechanism  for  coontertng  massive  re- 
glonallzatlon  and  reorganizations  which  have 
not  been  discussed  in  advance  with  Congress. 
However,  the  Office  of  Education  should  take 
note  of  these  concerns  and  refrain  from  re- 
gionalizing or  reorganizing  the  admlnlstra- 
Iton  of  education  programs  without  prior 
consultation  with  both  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  committees  of  both  houses 
of  Congress. 

TTTL.X    m — aXLATn)    AGCNCIBS 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcaating 

Amendment  No.  79:  Beported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  wUl  appropriate  WCOOO.- 
000  for  "Payment  to  the  Corporation  for 
PubUc  Broadcajitlng  "  Instead  of  155,000.000 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment   of   the   Senate 

Office  of  economic  Opportunity 

.Amendment  Wo.  80  Appropriates  t349.- 
300.000  for  "Bconcmlc  opportunity  program" 
Instead  of  $3:f3  800,000  as  proposed  by  tb* 
House  and  tJ58,80O.0OO  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Olven  the  role  of  OBO  as  an  experimental 
and  demonstration  agency  for  developing  In- 
novative approaches  to  solving  the  pr<)t)lems 
of  poverty  and  recognizing  that  no  See  333 
RAO  monies  are  appropriated,  the  confer- 
ence would  call  the  Director's  attention 
to  his  tiexibtllty  under  Sec  ai8  for  these 
purposes. 

TTxu  n — r.KMKiti   PBOvmoMa 

Amendment  No.  81:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  mAnacexs  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wilt  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  in- 
serts Section  409  providing  that  funds  for 
payment  of  consultants  shall  not  exceed 
the  fiscal  year  1973  level  and  requires  a 
aemlajuiual  report  on  payments  to  consult- 
ants In  excess  of  935.000. 

Amendment  No  83:  Inserts  Section  410 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  funds  for  publicity  or  propaganda  to  In- 
fiuence  legislation  pending  before  Congreaa 
except  In  presentation  to  Oongress  itaelf. 

coMFcancx  totaIj — wttu  coMr^axsoNa 
The  tot*l  new  budget  (obligaUonal)  aa- 
thoiity  for  the  Aacal  year  1974  reoommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  wttb  oom- 
partsons  to  the  flacal  year  1073  amovnt,  the 
1974  budntet  estimate,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  btUs  follows: 

New    budget    (obllgatlonal) 
authority.       fiscal       year 

1973    -- 

Budget    estimates    of    new 
(obilgatlocial)     authority, 

fiscal   year    1974 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1974. 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1974. 

Conference    agreement 

Conference  a(?Teenient  com- 
pared with 
New  budget    (obllgatlon- 
al)      authority,      fiscal 

year    1973 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(Obllgatlonal)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1974 -f  1.  376.  843,  000 


•33,839,371.260 


31,549,953,000 
33.816,467.000 
33,  396.  379.  000 
32.  926,  796.  000 


-712.  57»,a«0 


House     bill,     fisral     year 

1874    -t-8110.  329,  000 

Senate    blU,    fiscal     year 

1974 -4«9,  583,000 

•The  enacting  clause  of  the  blU  wUl  au- 
thorize the  withholding  from  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000. 

Dahixi.  J    Plood, 

WnxutM  H.  Natcrxb, 

Nbai.  Smtth. 

Bos  Casxt, 

Edwaso  J.  Patt«i», 

David  R.  Obkt. 

KofTH  OacxiT. 

Ososcz  Maron. 

ROBBIT    H.    MiCHKL. 

GASNTa  E.  SHaivzB. 

SttVlO    O     CONTl, 

J.  K.  RoainaoM. 
E    A.  CVDcaasao, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Wasskm  O    Uackuson, 
JoHM  L.  UcCLau.Ai«. 

Al.AN    BtBUC, 

RosaaT  C.  Bras. 
WiLUAJf   PBoxMnu. 
JooxPH  M.  MoirroTA. 
EaicssT  P   Hoixnvcs 

(except  as  to  amend- 
msnt  32), 
Thomas  P.  BactXTOiv, 
Noaais  Cottok, 
MiLTON  R.  Yotnfo, 
CUFToao  P    Cask 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment 1), 
RniAM  L.  Pdnc. 
EowAas  W.  BaooKX. 

TXD    STXmfS 

(except     for     amend- 
ment    1  —I     would 
•xcept  title  I), 
RjtTRAao   S    ScHwaiKaa. 
Managers  on  tke  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CHICAGO'S     INTKitNATlONAL    CAN 
CO    SETS  EXAMPLE 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permlfslon  to  address  tbe 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  aiid  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI  Mr  Speaker. 
one  of  tbe  most  unfortunate  aspects  ot 
the  current  fuel  shortage  has  been  the 
rush  by  many  motorists  to  purchase 
large  gasohne  cans  Automotive  stores 
throughom  the  Nation  have  reported 
extremely  low  Inventories  of  this  now 
precious  item.  This  practice  of  hoarding 
gasoline  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  coJ- 
lectlve  national  spirit  but  is  extremely 
dangerous  as  well.  The  National  Safety 
Council  has  recently  cautioned  motor- 
ists on  the  hazards  of  taking  alor\g  that 
extra  tank  of  gas  on  long  trips.  In  many 
instances,  especially  in  poorly  ventilated 
automobile  trunlt.s.  that  extra  can  of  gas 
Is.  in  reality,  a  potential  bomb. 

Last  evening  on  Chicago's  WMAQ-TV 
News  5,  there  appeared  a  segment  which 
cited  the  efforts  presently  being  made 
by  one  Chicago  company  to  combat  this 
problem  Mr  John  Trippl,  board  chair- 
man ol  Chicago's  International  Can  Co., 
one  of  the  Nation's  largettt  suppliers  of 
caa  cans,  has  aniwunced  that  his  com- 
pwty  win  in  no  way  increase  production 
to  meet  the  rising  demand  In  stating 
his  company's  position,  Mr  Trlppi  point- 
ed out  that  economic  gain  should  not 
come  before  the  national  Interest. 

The  spirit  which  led  to  this  coura- 
geous decision  by  the  International  Can 
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Co.  is  something  which  should  be  emu- 
lated by  us  all. 

SPEAKER  ALBERT  PROMISES 
SWIFT  ACTION 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  wais  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. > 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Speaker  of 
the  House  Carl  Albert  promised  "swift 
action  and  a  coordinated  eCfort "  in  solv- 
ing energy  problems  after  a  meeting 
with  the  Democratic  leadership  and  key 
House  Members  controlling  action  on  en- 
ergy   measures.    Speaker    Albxrt    said: 

I  am  confident  the  House  will  constder  sev- 
eral important  energy  proposals  within  the 
next  several  weeks,  before  adjournment  of 
the  Congress. 

Speaker  Albert  cited  the  following 
measures  which  he  is  hopeful  will  be 
ready  for  House  action  in  coming  weeks: 

The  National  Emergency  Energy  Act, 
which  would  provide  standby  rationing 
authority,  partial  waiver  of  environ- 
mental requirements,  authority  to  allo- 
cAte  coal  and  to  order  conversion  of 
powerplants  to  coal  use  and  authority  to 
draw  up  energy  coiiservation  plans 
affecting  most  areas  of  American  life, 
including  transportation  regulation. 

Deepwater  ports  legislation,  which 
has  already  been  reported  to  the  full 
House  of  RepresenUtlvea  by  Its  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Legislation  to  create  an  Independent 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

Legislation  providing  for  a  reduced 
national  .speed  limit  plan. 

Legislation  providing  for  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  energy  In  Government- 
owned  and  leased  buildings 

Speaker  Albirt  emphasised  that  to- 
day's meettng,  which  dealt  mainly  with 
legislation  that  would  bring  immediate 
relief  or  legislation  that  can  be  enacted 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  was  the  first 
in  a  series  of  meetings  designed  to  coor- 
dinate an  overall  congressional  energy 
program. 

Speaker  Albert  stressed  the  serious- 
ness of  the  energy  problem  and  took  ex- 
ceptfon  to  President  Nixon's  recent 
statement  that  the  problem  as  "tem- 
porary" and  could  be  solved  within  a 
year.  Speaker  Alurt  said: 

Congress  reaJlaes  the  enormous  scope  of 
this  serious  problem  and  the  urgent  need  for 
mid-  and  long-term  solutions  as  well  as  ways 
to  keep  people  warm  and  moving  during  Uic 
coming  winter 

Speaker  Albut  also  praised  the  Con- 
gress for  having  already  considered  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  building  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline,  ln.stltutlng  a  mandatory 
allocation  program,  and  placing  the 
country  on  year-round  daylight  savings 
time 

The  Congress  was  predicting  fuel 
shortages  this  winter,  long  before  the 
current  Arab  embargo  which  merely 
brought  the  situation  to  a  head,  unless 
the  administration  changed  course  and 
stopped  impounding  money  for  energy 
research  and  development  for  such  im- 
portant programs  as  coal  gasification, 
and  geothermal  and  solar  power. 
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EPA     HAS     GONE     OFF    THE     DEEP 
END     ON     PARKING     TAX 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  comes 
before  us  this  afternoon.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  kill  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  authority  to  tax, 
limit,  or  otherwise  regulate  automobile 
parking.  I  have  always  supported  EPA's 
actions  in  the  past,  and  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  wantonly  spew  gar- 
bage into  the  air  or  water. 

We  have  had  some  regulations  that 
recently  has  been  promulgated  in  Cali- 
fornia complying  with  a  court  order 
which  will  result,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
a  tax  on  anybody  with  five  or  more  park- 
ing places  at  a  rate  of  something  like 
$450  per  parking  place  per  year. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Lucky 
Markets  Indicating  that  the  taxes  and 
surcharges  as  a  result  of  the  EPA  sur- 
charge will  exceed  their  Federal  income 
tax  paid  by  that  particular  conglomerate 
over  the  past  year. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  Is 
well  thought  out.  The  letter  suggests 
that  we  change  EPA's  authority  to  tax 
parking,  that  we  change  the  ambient 
air  qualities  standards,  that  we  regulate 
and  modify  rather  substantially  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act. 

I  believe  today  is  the  day  to  generally 
discuss  that  situation. 

But  in  the  matter  of  parking  I  be- 
lieve EPA's  attempts  to  tax  urban  park- 
ing out  of  existence  are  dogmatic  and 
untenable.  If  put  into  effect,  they  will 
impose  extreme  hardship  on  all  urban 
Americans  and,  as  I  will  explain  this 
afternoon,  their  beneficial  effect  on  air 
quality  will  be  questionable  at  best.  Ftir- 
thermore.  they  are  so  badly  thought  out 
and  so  disastrous  In  consequence  that 
they  will  generate  such  universal  popular 
resentment  that  the  entire  environ- 
mental movement  may  be  discredited. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  INCREASING  IN- 
TEREST PAID  ON  THE  PERMANENT 
FUND  OP  THE  SOLDIERS'  AND  AIR- 
MEN'S HOME 

Mr.  STRATTCN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R,  8528)  to 
provide  for  increasing  the  amoimt  of  In- 
terest paid  on  the  permanent  fund  of  the 
U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "  "of  3"  and  insert 
"  "the  rate  of  3". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL,    1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11575)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LEGGETT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  eoej 
Alexander  Fraser  Pettis 

Anderson.  Gray  pike 

Calif.  Griffiths  Poage 

Baker  Gude  Powell,  Ohio 

Bell  Hanna  Qule 

Boiling  Hubert  QuUlen 

Brademas  Heinz  Rangel 

Brooks  Helstoskl  Reld 

Buchanan  Holt  Rooney.  N.Y, 

Burke,  Calif.        Johnson,  Colo.    Rose 
Camp  Karth  Rousselot 

Carey,  N.Y.  Keating  Sebellus 

Carney,  Ohio      King  Selberllng 

Chlsholm  Landrum  Snyder 

Clark  Long,  La.  Staggers 

Clawson,  Del       Long,  Md.  Stelger.  Artz. 

Cochran  Lett  Stephens 

Collins.  III.  Lujan  Stokes 

Conyers  McSpadden         Talcott 

Crane  Macdonald  Taylor,  Mo. 

Danlelson  Mathls.  Oa.         Teague,  Tex. 

de  la  Garza  Metcalfe  Van  Deerlln 

Delleuback  Michel.  111.  Wiggins 

Dellums  Mills,  Ark.  Wilson.  Bob 

Derwlnskl  Mitchell.  Md.      Wyatt 

Dickinson  Moorhead,  Young,  Alaska 

Diggs  Calif.  Young,  S.C. 

Downing  Murphy,  111. 

Eshleman  Nelsen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  350 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
A  REPORT  ON  S.   1191 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  .lave  until  mid- 
night tonight,  to  file  the  committee  re- 
port on  S.  1191,  as  amended,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  a  demonstration 
program  for  the  prevention,  identifica- 
tion, and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  to  establish  a  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,   1974 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11575. 
with  Mr,  ROSTENKOWSKI  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  line  13  on  page  7  of  the  bill,  and 
there  was  pending  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Wyman), 

If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Clerk  will 
re-report  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wyman)  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtman:  On 
page  7,  strike  that  portion  beginning  on 
line  5  which  reads:  "Provided  further.  That 
of  the  total  amount  of  this  appropriation 
made  available  for  the  alteration,  overhaul, 
and  repair  of  naval  vessels,  not  more  than 
$851,672,000  shall  be  available  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  work  In  Navy  shipyards:". 

Mr.  LEGGETT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  DON  H,  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
Mr.  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
other  Members  supporting  his  amend- 
ment. F\irther,  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett)  in  whose  district 
Mare  Island  is  located,  will  provide  more 
specifics  and  detail  relating  to  the  naval 
shipyard  we  are  mutually  supporting  and 
interested  in. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  use  of  naval  shipyards  for  repair 
and  overhaul  of  naval  vessels. 

Although  the  Wyman  amendment  re- 
moves the  dollar  limitation  on  the  work 
of  naval  shipyards,  it  does  not  make  any 
substantive  policy  change  nor  would  it 
affect  employment  in  private  sector  ship- 
yards. 

By  adopting  the  amendment  we  will 
simply  permit  the  Navy  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  accoimt  for  pay  increases  for 
public  employees  and  cost  increases  due 
to  inflation  without  having  to  redirect 
planned  work  schedules  or  reduce  em- 
ployment. 

We  know  that  employment  in  public 
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shipyards  Is  only  about  60  percent  today 
of  what  it  was  10  years  ago.  This  figure 
shows  clearly  that  there  Is  no  need  to 
cause  an  extra  dislocation  In  employment 
at  the  naval  shipyards. 

In  addition,  while  It  Is  claimed  that 
costs  are  higher  for  repairs  performed  at 
public  shipyards,  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  vital  to  our  security  that  we  have  a 
strategic  reserve  personnel  capability  in 
the  form  of  a  ready,  experienced  naval 
ship  repair  capacity  in  the  event  of  any 
\mforeseen  emergency. 

I  share  fully  the  belief  that  we  must 
maintain  a  strong  and  viable  group  of 
private  shipyards  for  military  work  'jut  I 
also  believe  it  is  neither  right  nor  appro- 
priate to  try  to  do  so  through  artificial, 
unnecessary  limitations  and  establishes 
a  trend  toward  downgrading  the  ability 
of  our  naval  shipyards  to  perform  effi- 
ciently and  effectively. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  *Mr. 
Wyman),  which  Is  really  a  very  simple 
amendment.  The  appropriation  bill  when 
originally  submitted  did  not  contain  the 
language  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  Wyman  )  seeks  to  ex- 
tract from  the  bill.  And  the  amendment 
that  was  made  in  committee,  without 
elaborate  debate,  would  purport  to  re- 
strict the  Navy  E>epartment  on  repairs 
and  alterations  alone  to  the  particular 
sum  of  $851  mlUion  for  that  particular 
category. 

It  just  so  happens  that  that  category 
is  no  longer  $851  million  today:  it  is  $861 
million:  and  we  anticipate  that  with 
the  pay  raise  going  through  In  January 
the  category  may  well  expand  the  sum 
to  $891  million  by  the  time  we  are 
finished  the  fiscal  year.  If  we  want  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  eke  all  pay 
and  inflation  increases  out  of  its  budget, 
if  we  want  to  restrict  the  repairs  and 


alterations  that  are  currently  scheduled 
for  navy  yards.  If  we  want  to  lay  off  from 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  400  men. 
900  men  out  of  Philadelphia,  550  out  of 
Norfolk,  700  out  of  Charleston,  350  out  of 
Puget  Sound,  none  out  of  Mare  Island. 
550  out  of  Long  Beach,  then  vote  against 
the  Wyman  amendment,  because  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  has  said  very 
clearly  in  the  only  documentation  that 
they  presented  to  this  Congress  that  this 
is  the  situation. 

At  the  proper  time  in  the  House  I  will 
make  the  appropriate  motion  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  my  entire  presenta- 
tion which  I  made  to  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee,  some  36  pages  long, 
which  includes  the  Navy  analysis,  and 
also  the  supplemental  Navy  analysis 
dated  November  12  prepared  by  Acting 
Navy  Secretary  William  Middendorf 
ni: 

Stattment  or  Hon.  Rob««t  L  Ixccett  Before 
THE  House  Appbopsiations  Subcommittxs 
ON   Defense,  Thursoat.  Octobu   11,   1973 
Mr.  ChMnnan:   My  remarlu  to  the  Com- 
mittee tbls  morning  I'm  sxire  you  will  appre- 
ciate will  be  short  and  to  the  point. 

The  relief  that  I  am  aaklng  of  this  Com- 
mittee Is  exactly  nothing — no  legislation — no 
limitations  on  your  Defense  Appropriations 
BUI. 

You  heard  testimony  over  the  past  few 
weeks  urging  the  Committee  to  apportion 
more  work  to  private  shipyards  because  they 
can  operate  cheaper  than  Naval  shipyard*. 
The  request  la  for  60  percent  of  the  repairs 
and  alteration  work  of  the  Navy. 

Gentlemen,  I  can  show  you  In  a  few  charts 
and  quotations  that  the  private  yards  are 
coming  out  like  fat  bogs  while  our  Naval 
shipyard  structure  has  been  decimated. 

I.    SHIFT ARO    EMPLOrMENT 

We  talk  about  the  Russians,  keeping  up 
with  them — they  are  buUding  large  num- 
bers of  ships  and  submarines  emd  have  the 
capacity  to  buUd  five  times  the  number  of 
ships.  Simultaneously  In  the  United  States 


because  of  budget  constrictions  we  are 
building  80  percent  of  our  current  Navy  in 
four  Eastern  and  Southern  private  yards,  to 
wit.  Electric  Boat.  Newport  News.  Litton  and 
Avondale;  and  conversely  we  have  closed  San 
Diego  Naval  Shipyard.  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard,  and 
Boston   Naval  Shipyard. 

When  I  testified  here  two  years  ago  as  com- 
pared to  today,  the  following  is  the  line  up 
of  Naval  Shipyard  employment: 


Yard 


September 
1971 


Aug.  31.  1973 


Portsmouth 5,966 

Boston    . S  965 

Philadelphia g[  J38 

Norfolk 9  940 

Chirleston  6  942 

Puiel  Sound 8!740 

Mare  Island 8.572 

Hunters  Point 5.792 

Lone  Beach 7,402 

Peirl  Harbor 5,297 

TeUI 72,954 


5,322 
2.696 
7,193 
9.731 
6.114 
8,759 
7,345 
2,727 
6,853 
4.878 


60.491 


The  lean  and  hungry  look  of  Naval  ship- 
yards can  be  appreciated  when  you  consider 
that  we  bad  over  60  percent  more  employees 
In  1968.  at  95,200,  than  today.  I  would  fur- 
ther remind  the  Committee  that  the  Kaiser 
Engineers  Study  paid  for  by  the  Navy  recom- 
mended a  minimum  shipyard  employee  com- 
plex of  72.000  for  optimum  efficiency  at  our 
ten  Naval  shipyards.  The  fact  that  two  yards 
have  commenced  closing  and  that  manning 
levels  are  dwindling  to  the  66,000  men  level 
Is  conflrmaUon  of  the  fact  that  lu  but  five 
years  we  have  determined  on  a  national  policy 
to  cut  In  half  our  Navy  shipyard  capacity. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowlng  chart 
of  the  Shipbuilders  of  Amerlc  ,  the  12,000 
man  loss  In  Navy  shipyards  In  1970  hn«  been 
partially  compensated  by  a  6,000  man  gain 
In  the  private  sector. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  have  famine  In 
employment  in  some  of  the  Naval  shipyard 
areas  today,  but  Electric  Boat,  Litton  and 
Newport  News  all  have  deficiencies  of  over 
1 ,000  employees. 

The  conclusion  from  this  section  Is  that 
private  yards  do  not  need  more  work  to  keep 
their  employees  busy. 


STATISTICAL  QUARTERLY,  SHIPBUILOCRS  COUNCIL  OF  AHCRICA 

20  QUARTEB.  1973,  PRIVATE  SHIPYARO  EMPLOYMENT-LATEST  TABULATION  OF  WORKFORCE  IN  PRIVATE  SHIPYARDS  PROVIDED  BY  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  SHOWS 

INCREASE  TO  138.600  FOR  APRIL  1973 

rrnate  shipysfd  mptoymMl— All  MaptayMt  n  ihowantfs 


TodI 


A»erai«  19tt 114.  • 

Average  1963 115.5 

Awn»U«« ~ 116.R 

A«ma|*19C6 Mt.% 

Ayera|«I9«6 _  143.6 

Averago  1967 14a0 

Avaraga  1968 141.0 

Average  1969 142.0 

AMraai  U7« 132. 7 

Average  1971 129.7 

Average  1972 134.$ 

1972 

iaiMMry .•  131.1 

February 129.4 

Mattk 134.  7 


north 

South 

fJtumx 

AlUstK 

4t.O 

23.8 

48.1 

22.7 

43  9 

24.2 

48.0 

24.3 

52.6 

24.8 

48.4 

1(1 

46.2 

27.0 

45.8 

26.0 

43.6 

23.2 

39.9 

23  2 

17.4 

214 

319 

215 

38.6 

26.8 

38.5 

17.3 

G«« 


faoftc 


Gnat 

Lakas 

aira 

ii 


21.1 
23.0 
25.7 
32.3 

35  6 
34  8 

36  5 

37  6 
38.8 
43.2 
46.4 


43  6 
41.6 
46.4 


15.3 
15.0 
14.9 


14. 

20 

20. 

22. 

25. 

20. 

15.9 

13.5 


117 
116 
117 


(.5 

6.6 
13 

10.0 
19 

10.0 
19 
7.4 
7.6 
7.7 
18 


14 
18 
It 


North 
Tatal      AtlsirtK 


South 
Atlantic 


Apr1l._; 
May.... 
Jus.... 

)«l».._ 

Au0usL. 

October 

No 


~.  .  i~i'3 


ianusry... 
Fabniary.. 

Match 

Afii 


1973 


135.8 
137.0 
1317 
1313 
132.1 
134.6 
U4Le 
1318 
1318 


137.6 
1311 
U14 
1316 


313 
318 

313 
37.2 
32.3 
36.7 
316 
37.0 
37.0 


37.0 
918 

37.1 
318 


27.5 
27.9 
218 

29.4 
29.2 
219 
219 

215 
29.9 


Likes 

and 

Gull 

PKrtk 

inland 

413 

14.1 

16 

47.1 

14.9 

13 

47.3 

14.0 

13 

47.7 

13.2 

18 

412 

13.6 

18 

46.7 

13.4 

19 

47.0 

117 

18 

47.5 

12.5 

9.3 

47.3 

13.0 

16 

i'  1 

12.8 

110 

4  1  4 

12.6 

10.4 

4      1 

12.7 

117 

«a.o 

U.4 

10.4 

UVm     PUVATK     V  k.     >. 


S.    HAS    TRV    MAVT 

A  39  '<S5  spilt  as  recommended  by  this  Committee? 

TiM  following  chart  displays  the  Navy's  generosity  conclusively — the  aiu  ' 
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FISCAL  YEARS  1953-74 
{Dollars  amounts  m  thousands) 


Repairs  and  alterations 


Conversions 


Fiscal  year 


Naval 


Private 


Total 


Percent 
private 


Naval 


Private 


Total 


Percent 
private 


Total  repairs,  alterations  and  conversion 

Percent 
Naval  Private  Total  private 


1953 J301,7OO  J32.e00  $334,500  9.8  J132,691  0  $132,691  0  $434,391  $32,800  $467  000 

1954 285,600           55.600  341,200  16.3  93,211  0  93.211  0  378,811  55  600  343  000 

1955 255.400  76.400  331,800  23.0  148,850  0  148,850  0  404,250  76  400  480'000 

1956 294.000  77,200  371,200  20.8  224,876  $10,5?!  235.397  4.5  518,876  87  721  606' 000 

1957 269,400  64,200  333.600  19.2  414,435  196,232  610,717  32.1  683,835  260  482  944000 

1S58 293,300  67,700  361.000  118  229,254  0  229,254  0  522.554  67  700  590000 

1959 299.500  57,500  357  000  16.1  312,409  38,793  351,208  11.0  611,909  96  299  708000 

1960 350,900  63,500  414,400  15.3  94,418  11,869  106,287  11.2  445,318  75,369  520000 

1961 347,300  79,700  427,000  117  141,350  0  141,350  0  488,550  79,700  56S  000 

1962 394.300  133,400  527.700  25.3  205,^44  32.40G  .38,344  13.6  600,244  165  800  766,000 

1963 309,909  140.487  45..,  336  31.2  288,300  186,200  474,. 00  39.2  598. 20S  326  687  924  000 

1964 315,053  150.972  466,025  32.4  393,862  148,364  542,226  27.4  708.915  299,336  1,008!  000 

1965 432,962  148,620  581.582  25.6  22,700  71,910  94,600  76.0  45:;,662  220  520  676.000 

1966 511,044  349,619  860,663  40.6  166,100  20,650  186.760  11.1  677,144  370  269  1047  000 

1967 664.0?8  352,494  1,016.582  34.7  25,000  121,510  146,500  82.9  689,088  473  994  1163  000 

1968 667,e96  264,106  932,002  28.3  128,300  211,510  340,400  62.1  796  796  475  606  1272  000 

1969 665,022  235,521  900,543  26.2  131,400  128,710  260,100  49.5  796,422  364,221  l!  160, 000 

1970 593,331  214.358  307,689  26.5  188.  JOO  149.100  '337,300  44.2  781.531  363  458  1144,000 

1971 68b.583  135,118  821.701  16.-,  187,800  403.800  586.000  68.9  869.383  538  318  1407  000 

1972 760,150  176.832  936,982  119  286,800  258,500  485,300  53.3  986,950  435  332  1422,000 

1973 772,908  282.964  1,055,872  26.8  236,300  302,200  538,500  56.1  1,009,208  585  164  1594  000 

1974  (estimated) 851,672  359,919  1,211,591  29.7  199,500  389,500  589.000  66.1  1,051.172  749,419  1,800,000 

SHIPWORK  ALLOCATION  BETWEEN  NAVAL/PRIVATE  SHIPYARDS  FISCAL  YEARS  1953-72 
IDollar  amounts  in  thousands! 


7.0 
12.8 


15, 

14. 

27. 

11. 

13. 

14. 

14.0 

21.6 

35.3 

29.7 

32.6 

35.4 

40.8 

39.4 

:i.4 

31.7 
38.2 
30.6 
36.7 
41.6 


New  construction « 


Total  repairs,  alterations,  conversions  and  new  construction 


Year 


Naval 


Private 


Total        Percent  private 


Naval 


Private 


Total 


Percent  private 


1953 $256,390  $303,059  $559,445 

0  427,818  427,818 

1955 320,288  415,218  735  506 

388,411  861,330  1,249,791 

1957 549,686  1,010,601  1.560  287 

1958 303.302  1,281,300  1,584,602 

1959 474,131  1,376,699  1,850,830 

1960 86,160  429,615  515,775 

1961 483,702  1,488,935  1,972  637 

1962 772,371  1,620,824  2,393,195 

1963 274,192  1,888,108  2,162,300 

1964 321,945  1,390,818  1,712,763 

1965 441,100  1,361,176  1,802,576 

1966 255,300  1,390,436  1.645,736 

1967 1500  1,827,300  1,833,800 

1969 0  510.700  510,700 

1969 0  351,600  351,600 

1970 0  1,900,500  1,900,500 

1971 0  1,709,500  .,709,500 

1972 0  1,997,900  1,997,900 

1973 •  1,440,700  1,440,700 

1974 0  3,658,400  3,651400 


54.2 

100.0 

56.5 

C9.9 

64.8 

10.9 

74.4 

913 

7S.& 

67.7 

87.3 

8L2 

75.5 

84.5 

99.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

too.* 

100.8 
100.0 

100.0 


$690,  781 
378.811 
724,  538 
907,  287 

1,233.521 
825,  856 

1,086,040 
531,478 
972.  352 

1,372,615 
872,401 

1,030,860 
896,762 
932, 444 
695,  588 
796. 796 
796,422 
781,  531 
869,  383 
968, 950 

1, 009, 208 

1,051,172 


$335  859 

483  418 

491,618 

949, 101 

1,271.083 

1,349,000 

1, 472, 998 

504, 984 

1,  568,  'o35 

1,786,624 

2,214,795 

1,690,154 

1,581,996 

1,  760,  705 

2,301,234 

986,306 

715.821 

2,263,958 

2,536,118 

2, 433, 232 

2,025,864 

4, 407, 819 


$1,026,640 
862,229 
1,216,156 
1, 856, 388 
2, 504, 604 
2,174,856 
2,  559. 038 
1,036,462 
2, 540,  987 
3, 159,  239 
3, 087, 196 
2,721.014 
2.478.758 
2.693,149 
2,996,882 
1,  783, 102 
1,512,243 
3. 045, 489 
3,405,501 
3, 402, 182 
3, 035, 072 
5, 458, 991 


32.1 
56.7 
40.4 
51.1 
50.7 
62.0 
57.6 
48.7 
61.7 
56.6 
71.7 
62.1 
63.8 
65.4 
76.8 
55.3 
47.3 
74.3 
74.5 
71.5 
66.7 
80.7 


As  Is  apparent  from  the  chart  the  private 
share  of  Alterations,  Repairs  and  Conver- 
sions escalated  from  31.7  percent  and  81,144,- 
989  In  1970  to  a  projected  41.6  percent  and 
81.800,000  In  fiscal  yesu"  1974.  Obviously  the 
S6,/8S  tentative  Committee /Navy  goal  has 
been  satisfied — the  average  for  the  past  five 
years  being  36  78  percent  (2.7101  billion)/ 
(7  367  billion). 

TTie  share  over  the  past  20  years  of  the 
private  yards  of  repairs  and  alterations  has 
escalated  from  9  8  percent  to  29.7  percent 
in  1974. 

The  share  of  the  privates  In  conversions 
has  zoomed  from  0  percent  to  66.1  percent 
In  1974. 

The  share  of  the  privates  In  new  construc- 
tion has  exploded  from  54.2  percent  to  100 
percent  In  1974. 

The  share  of  the  privates  In  the  total  Navy 
business  has  nuclear  fissioned  from  32.7  per- 
cent  to  80.7   percent  In    1974. 

The  Navy  has  more  than  complied  with 
the  win  of  the  Congress,  the  reason  proba- 
bly being  that  Navy  shipyards  are  being 
closed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  so  rap- 
Idly,  there  is  very  little  Navy  In  bouse  ca- 
pacity left. 

3.     DO    THE    PEIVATE    YARDS    NEED    AODmONAL 
WORK? 

The  Bible  on  this  subject  is  the  Shipbuild- 
ers' Council  "73  Annual  Report.  Page  33  of 
CXIX 2444— Part  30 


the  report  reads  as  follows  rejecting  new 
cwistructlon : 


(^mmetcial 
ships 


Naval  ships 


Total 


Type 


Number  of 
vessels 


Total  light 

displacement 

tons 


Replenishment  oiler  (AOR) 2  25,000 

Attack  aircraft  carrier(niKleer) 

(CVAN)... 2  M2,00« 

Destroyer  (DO) 16  80  000 

Escort  ship (DE) 8  20,992 

Guard  missile  frigate  (nuclear) 

(DLGN) 5  40,110 

Amphibuws  assault  ship  (spe- 

cialXlHA) 5  115,000 

Attack     submaime    (nuclear) 

(SSN) 19  96,577 

Total 57  519,679 


Commercial 
ships 


Naval  ships 


Total 


1954 $256,000  $371,000  $627,000 

1955 122.000  601,000  723,000 

195S 231,000  668,000  899,000 

1957 949,000  704,000  1,653,000 

1958 874,000  952.000  1.826,000 

1359 659,(»0  1,060,000  1,719,000 

1930 492,000  974,000  1,466,000 

1961 490,000  965,000  1,455,000 

13^ 525,000  1,124,000  1,649.000 

1953 369,jOO  1,249.000  1.618,000 

1964 387,000  1,176,000  1.564,006 

1965 519,000  1,721000  2,247,000 

1966 501,000  1,387,000  1,888,000 


1967 $543,000  $1,751,000  $2,294,000 

1968 788,000  1,649,000  2,437,000 

1969 800,000  1,700,000  2,500,000 

1970 765,000  1,719,000  2.484,000 

1971 765,ijOO  1,925,000  2,690,008 

1972 1,058,000  2,255,000  3,313.000 

1973 '2,950,000  '2,731,000  5,681,000 


'  Preliminary. 

As  you  recall,  20  years  ago  70%  of  all  new 
construction  occurred  In  Naval  Shipyards — 
now  there  Is  none. 

With  respect  to  conversions,  the  private 
yards  had  100 '2)  of  the  Merchant  conver- 
sions last  year — 9  ships  and  better  than  60% 
of  the  Navy  conversions — 4  ships — probably 
67%  of  this  type  of  work. 

Concerning  repairs  and  alterations,  the 
Shipbuilders'  Council  contains  the  follow- 
tag  chart  on  Page  35  of  their  report: 


Year 


Vessals 

■nder  1,000 
gross  tons 


over  1.000 
gross  tons 


Total  vessels 


1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1359. 


21,122 

29,401 
26,106 
21331 
24.837 


14,291 

35,413 

16.154 

45,555 

14,721 

40,827 

14,478 

42,809 

12.664 

37,501 

3feii0 
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Yaw 


Vns«ls 

undar  1,000 

gross  tons 


Vessels 
over  1,000 
gross  tons 


Total  vassals 


1960 

24.991 

12. 783 

37.774 

1961 

26.027 

10.789 

36.816 

1962 

29.912 
27.  804 

12.774 
12.186 

42.686 

1963 

39.990 

1964 

26.  777 
22. 900 

10.  723 
12. 721 

37.500 

1965 

35.  621 

1966 

19. 600 
24. 500 

13.500 
12.900 

33.100 

1967 

37.400 

1968 

24.  300 

12.900 

37  200 

1969 

22. 100 

13.880 

35.980 

1970 

26.800 

12,400 

39.200 

19^1 

25,000 

10.500 

35.500 

1972 

'8,000  ... 

1  Preliminary. 


Commercial 

ships 

I 

Naval  ships 
Per- 

Per- 

Year 

AiiMNint 

eant 

Amount 

cent 

ToUl 

1954 

$196, 140 

78.0 

t55. 180 

22.0 

{251.320 

1955 

218,810 

76.1 

68.000 

23.9 

287, 710 

1956 

328,390 

84.1 

62.000 

15.9 

390,390 

1957 

398.590 

91.5 

36.880 

8.5 

435, 470 

1958 

275. 510 

87.0 

41.300 

13.0 

316. 810 

1959 

202,690 

84.2 

37.960 

15.8 

240.650 

I960 

221,790 
213.200 
233,650 

82.9 
70.1 
74.6 

45. 810 
90.840 
79.680 

l/.l 
29.9 
25.4 

267.600 

1961 — 

304.040 

1962 

313.  330 

1963 

228,000 

66.8 

113.000 

33.2 

341.000 

1964 

236.000 

63.5 

137.000 

36.7 

373.000 

1965 

291.000 

58.5 

208.000 

41.5 

498.000 

1966 

324.000 

51.8 

301.000 

48.2 

625,000 

1967 

335.000 

56.3 

315.000 

43.7 

650,000 

1968 

318.000 

51,0 

311.000 

49.0 

629.000 

1969 

352.000 

49.1 

340.000 

50.9 

692.000 

1970     

320,000 
315,000 

48.7 
50.4 

350.000 
310.000 

51.3 
49.6 

670.000 

1971 

625.000 

1972 

> 302. 000 

63.8 

'171.000 

38.2 

>  473. 000 

I  Includes  MSC  (MSTS)  work. 
J  Preliminary. 

As  Is  Indicated,  the  total  repairs  and  alter- 
ations. Naval  and  commercial  accomplished 
In  private  yarda  has  equaled  repairs  and 
alterations  in  Wavy  Shipyards — about  •S'^ 
blUloi:  worth  of  work  being  accomplished  In 
each  sector  In  the  past  ten  years. 

When  the  total  work  picture  Is  viewed  In 
perspective  for  the  past  year,  the  figures  are 
as  follows: 


Navy 


Privata 


New  construction  Navy 0 

New    construction    com- 
mercial   0 

Conversions— Navy 270,000,000 

Conversions— Private 0 

Repairs  Navy 757.000,000 

Coast  Guard 0 

Corps  of  Engineers 0 

Total 1.027,000,000 

Percent 14 


2,731,000,000 

2,950,000,000 

226, 000. 000 

100. 000. 000 

182, 000, 000 

81, 000. 000 

15,400.000 


6,285.000.000 


At  the  beginning  of  1973,  private  yards 
bad  a  backlog  of  67  large  Naval  ships  to  con- 
struct, plus  86  large  Merchant  ships.  The 
Navy  Yards  had  none. 

Restated,  the  private  yards  last  year  had 
86%  of  the  Nation's  ship  business  and  they 
are  back  here  to  this  committee  to  ask  for 
more. 

4.    CAN    PRrVATE    TABDS    DO    MORE    REP  AH    WORK? 

It's  possible  In  some  minor  respects  that 
they  can;  but  according  to  their  testimony 
before  this  committee,  they  are  not  after 
more  Carrier  or  Submarine  repair  work,  either 
nuclear  or  non-nuclear,  nor  do  they  want 
Surface  Nuclear  ships.  The  aforementioned 
work  Is  costly  and  substantial  but  the  com- 
plainants before  this  conunlttee  aren't  In- 
terested In  this  work. 

Admittedly,  the  private  yards  neither  are 
able  to  plan  on  emergency   work  the  Navy 


estimates  at  over  $360  million.  The  Navy 
classifies  this  work  as  restricted  availability, 
technical  availability  and  selected  restricted 
availability. 

When  all  of  this  work  Is  removed  from  the 
Navy  Repair  and  Alteration  shopping  list, 
there  Is  a  lean  product  left  for  distribution. 
As  the  Navy  has  requested,  they  should  be 
allowed  some  discretion  In  this  area. 

Since  1971  when  we  last  held  hearings 
before  this  committee  the  private  share  of 
Repairs  and  Alterations  has  escalated  from 
16.4'i  and  $136  million  to  29.7'T,  and  $359 
million  this  year.  I  see  little  here  about  which 
the  private  yards  should  complain. 

9.    HAS    THE    NAVT    PEKTOBMEO    AIX    NAVT    YARD 
REPAIR    WORK    AT    THE    10    NAVAL    SHIPTAROS? 

The  answer  to  this  question  i-  "No."  As 
has  been  previously  indicated,  certain  emer- 
gency Navy  repairs  must  be  accomplished 
where  possible. 

I  reviewed  this  Issue  at  length  over  the 
past  few  months  with  the  Navy  as  follows: 

July   16,  1973. 
Adm.  I.  C.  KiDD,  Jr., 

Chief.  Naval  Materiel  Command,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\b  Admiral  Kidd:  Enclosed  for  your  re- 
view is  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  report  from 
the  Vallejo  Merchant  indicating  considerable 
shipbuilding  taking  place  overseas. 

I  have  not  reviewed  recently  the  volume 
of  repairs  which  we  have  effected  at  our 
overseas  bases.  At  your  early  convenience.  I 
would  appreciate  your  providing  a  report  on 
the  dollar  volume  of  repairs  performed  over 
the  past  two  years  at  Yokosuka  and  other 
Japanese  bases,  Sublc  Bay,  and  each  of  the 
West  Coast  Naval  Shipyards. 

If  repairs  are  accomplished  at  other  for- 
eign bases  In  the  world  other  than  on  an 
emergency  beisis,  I  would  appreciate  an 
analysis  of  that  work  also. 

Your  early  report  on  this  matter  will  be 
very  much  appreciated. 
Very  sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Leggett. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Chut  of  Naval  Material. 
Washington.  DC,  August  1, 1973. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Leggett:  This  Is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  July  16th  requesting  a  re- 
port on  the  dollar  volume  of  ship-repair  work 
performed  at  various  oversets  baises  and  at 
west-coast  naval  shipyards  over  the  past  two 
years. 

The  two  tables  below  reflect  the  dollar 
value  of  naval  ship-repair  work  p>erformed 
at  west-coast  naval  shipyards  and  far-east 
bases  for  fiscal  years  1071.  1972,  and  the  first 
three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

TOTAL  OPERATING  COST  (DOLLAR  VALUE  BUSINESS) 
WEST  COAST 

NAVAL  SHIPYARDS  (THOUSANDS  OF  OOLURS) 


Rscal  year— 

1971 

1972 

1973 
(1st 

quarters) 

Long  Beach      122.432 

128. 670 
108, 531 
163,  246 
144,045 
100,969 

94,268 

Hunters  Point 116,080 

Mare  Island 174,771 

81,  845 
108,673 

PugetSouwl 148.282 

Paarl  Harbor 94.590 

96,153 
71.266 

NAVAL  SHIP  REPAIRS  (DOLLAR  VALUE  BUSINESS)  FAR  EAST 

SubicBay 16.145 

Yokosuk*. 9.254 

Guam 6.255 

Sasebo 2,715 

19, 025 
11,320 
5,502 
2.790 

29.580 
17, 164 
7.898 
4,9U 

Aside  from  emergency  repairs,  there  is  no 
significant  naval  ship  repair  work  being  per- 
formed elsewhere  outside  the  Continental 
US. 

I    trust   that   the    foregoing   satisfactorily 
responds  to  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

I.  ^.  Kidd.  Jr., 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 

August  7,  1973. 
Adm.  I.  C.  Kidd.  Jr.. 

Chief  of  Naval  Material.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Admiral  Kidd:  I  have  your  letter  of 
August  1.  pointing  up  the  allocation  of  Naval 
work  between  West  Coast  and  Far  East  ship- 
yards. 

As  I  calculate  the  numbers,  it  appears  that 
over  the  years  from  1971  to  1973.  we  have 
escalated  from  6  percent  in  1971  to  5  percent 
in  1972  to  11  percent  In  1973  contracting  over 
to  the  Far  East. 

I  realize  the  figures  for  1973  Include  only 
the  last  three  quarters.  I  would  hope  that 
the  figures  would  not  be  further  exacer- 
bated in  favor  of  the  Far  E^ast  when  the 
fourth  quarter  figures  are  reported. 

If  there  is  a  policy  decision  that  has  been 
made  In  the  Navy  Department  to  accomplish 
a  progressive  amount  of  repairs  outside  the 
United  States.  I  would  appreciate  having  a 
complete  review  of  that  policy. 

Your  early  analysis  would  be  very  much 
appreclrted. 

Very  sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Leggett, 
Jlf  ember  of  Congress. 

The  CHiEr  of  Naval  Material. 
Washington.  DC,  August  20,  1973. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Leggett:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  7th,  wherein  you  calculated 
from  data  supplied  in  my  letter  of  August 
1st  that  the  amount  of  ship-repair  work  per- 
formed in  VS.  Navy  Installations  In  the  Par 
East  Is  increasing.  You  asked  to  be  Informed 
of  any  Navy  policy  decision  in  this  matter. 

Although  there  has  been  some  increase  in 
work  done  in  our  Far  East  facilities,  nearly 
all  major  repair  work  such  as  overhauls  will 
continue  to  be  performed  In  this  country. 
Normally,  it  is  Navy  policy  to  deploy  only 
those  ships  which  are  fully  ready,  that  is, 
ships  that  have  already  completed  overhauls 
or  extended  repair  periods  in  the  United 
States.  Any  work  done  on  these  ships  during 
a  deployment  is  only  that  necessary  to  effect 
needed  repairs  and  to  Insure  that  the  ships 
are  reliable  and  ready  to  perform  their  mis- 
sion. Deployed  ships  cannot  be  returned  to 
the  United  States  for  the  accomplishment  of 
all  necessary  repairs,  since  It  would  involve 
a  constant  and  unscheduled  replacement  of 
deployed  ships  every  time  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment broke  down.  If  deployed  ships  are  to  be 
kept  ready  to  carry  out  their  missions,  re- 
quired repairs  must  be  accomplished  as 
soon  as  practicable  and  as  close  as  possible 
to  their  area  of  operation. 

Some  ships  have  been  given  extended  as- 
signments to  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet.  These 
extended  assignments  Involve  the  relocation 
of  certain  of  the  crews'  dependents  to  Yoko- 
suka. Japan.  This  action  has  l>een  taken  to 
reduce  the  long  family  separations  resulting 
from  rotational  deployments  and  to  enable 
a  better  utilization  of  the  reduced  number 
of  ships  now  in  the  active  fleet. 

The  workforce  at  our  Ship  Repair  Facility 
at  Yokosuka  Is  scheduled  to  be  Increased 
slightly.  The  projected  distribution  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet  In  the  Western  Pacific  In- 
dicates the  need  for  a  greater  industrial  ca- 
pacity in  the  Yokosuka  area.  Accordingly,  it 
Is   planned   to   Increase    the    work   force    to 


match  the  projected  Sevenih  Fleet  workload 
requirement.  This  tncreaae  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  reductions  in  the  employment  level 
at  our  other  repair  faM:llitles  In  the  Western 
Pacific. 

In  summary,  there  ha«  been  a  slight  up- 
ward trend  In  repair  work  going  to  our  Far 
East  bases,  but  that  trend  should  teiper  off 
this  year  and  next. 
Sincerely, 

I.  C.  Kidd,  Jr., 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  conclusion  from  this  correspondence 
respecting  the  Pacific  has  Its  parallel  In  the 
Atlantic  and  substantiates  that  11  percent  of 
the  repairs  and  alterations,  $55  5  million 
programmed  for  the  West  Coast  are  In  fact 


acrrmr'''ihp<1  at  the  four  oversea.^  I'arlflc 
ba^-s  '.'  .'^uLiC  Bay,  Yokosuka,  Guam  ar.d 
Ssisebo. 

6.  has  the  bttreau  of  the  budget  been  fair 
to   naval   shiptards? 

As  you  recall  after  floundering  In  post 
1965's  with  the  McNamara  five-year  modern- 
ization program  and  closing  two  shipyards, 
we  moved  to  the  attached  Nixon-Lalrd  ten- 
year  modernization  program  and  this  year 
closed  another  two  Navy  shipyards. 

In  1970,  the  schedule  proposed  $70  million 
and  $49.9  million  was  budgeted. 

In  1971,  the  schedule  provided  $196  mU- 
lion,  the  Navy  requested  $98  mllUcr.  and  t34  5 
million  cleared  Congress. 


In  1972.  $14  mUUon  of  a  scheduled  $150 
million  was  provided. 

In  1973,  $14  million  again  was  appropriated 
of  $116  million  scheduled. 

The  fair  conclusion  from  this  evidence  is 
that  either  the  Navy  and  Department  of  De- 
fense are  vigorously  proceeding  with  a  160 
year  modernization  program  or  that  the  pro- 
gram has  in  fact  been  abandoned. 

I  fear  the  announcement  shortly  of  a  new 
Navy  modernization  schedule  and  the  con- 
sequences that  may  follow. 

How  can  the  Congress  criticize  In  good 
faith  Naval  shipyard  performance  when  the 
overall  leadership  has  been  so  dismal  La 
O  S.D  and  O  M  B. 
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T.    NAVT    (THIPTARDS    PROVIDE    A    COMPLKTE 

Br.HVII-F   -  HOMB    PORTING 

We  are  building  a  volunteer  service.  A  lot 
of  work  tas  been  done  and  money  spent  to 
make  our  ships  more  livable,  more  habitable. 
Life  St  sea  Is  no  picnic,  particularly  on  a 
combatant  ship  Drills  exercises,  training  all 
take  their  toll  of  the  energies  of  our  men. 
When  they  come  home,  they  need  the  com- 
fort of  their  families  and  the  oppof  unity  to 
obtain  more  training  and  mcr^a.-ie  their 
skills.  The  8blpy»rds  need  to  be  near  the 
home  poats  of  the  ships  or  bAve  tbe  facill- 
tlea  to  provide  a  home  for  the  crews  and 
tbekr  families,  U  It  is  necessary  to  change 
tbe  boine  port  on  a  permanent  or  semi- 
permanent basis. 


The  pomplexlty  of  the  ships  ha.s  dictated 

•;i.»t  :  Tif  .si..pyaj-cl  shoiiid  oe  a  ,  on.prehenEive 
iri.t-  i !  sigtiilicant  size  with,  among  others. 
pxpt»riise  in  design  engineering,  weapon 
n-ainU'iiiUice  high  t»nd  h  w  pres.sure  propul- 
.'■.t.ii  '.stems,  ship  control  electrr  nics  exotic 
iuf\.%i  luliricatK  n  «ith  the  ac(  ompanvinp 
weic'.r.g  u*<  hi.iques  It  ^hovlld  have  dr^'doch- 
iiig  capabiiiiy  U,^  handle  st;p.s  with  sizable 
sonar  denies  blasting;  painting  e>.p«ri.i.v  in 
polymer  aiid  Miiy;  pai:.v  £vs',-em.s  to  quote 
the  Navy  "simply  put,  the  cverhriul  of  rcm- 
pleai  combatant  ships  is  i.ot  a  i.xhil  for  a 
shipyard  that  does  not  have  en  ooarU  txith  a 
sizable  number  of  employees  and  a  number 
of  specialized  facilities." 

Naval  shipyards  In  addition  to  the  require- 


ments as  ]ust  stat*d  have  other  facilities 
such  as  medical  and  dental,  chaplains  of 
vlrttially  all  faiths  recreational  fa<'i;ities  and 
usuallv  hon.slng  for  the  families  Home  p<  rt 
should  reaJly  be  a  home  a.s  well  as  a  p'.->rt. 
Naval  shipyards  meet  the  criteria  and  m'>re. 

Deputy  Uiider  Serretary  W..:iam  P  Clem- 
ents in  a  speec)i  to  tije  Shipbuilders'  Coun- 
cil agreed  with  these  remarks  last  June  6th 
In  Washington  as  loUows; 

...  In  order  to  meet  the  strategic  re- 
quirement to  maintain  naval  shipyards  ready 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  fleet  at  reasonably 
efficient  operating  levels,  our  naval  yards  are 
apportioned  the  type  of  available  work  for 
which  they  are  best  suited,  c<»slstlng  pri- 
marily of  the  conversion,  overhaul,  alteration 
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and  repair  of  complex  combatant  ships  Only 
a  relatively  few  private  yards  are  capable  of 
working  on  these  ship  types  and  most  of 
these  yards  are  heavUy  engaged  in  new  con- 
struction projects. 

Conversely,  the  overhaul  and  repair  of  less 
complex  ships  such  aa  the  amphibious  and 
auxiliary  types  are.  as  a  general  rule,  awaj^ed 
to  private  yards.  Unfortunately,  for  the 
smaller  shipyards  many  of  the  300  plus  ships 
retired  from  the  active  Oeet  were  of  this 
type. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  division  of 
work  between  naval  and  private  yards  Is  the 
Navy's  homeport  policy.  Wherever  possible, 
the  Navy  attempts  to  have  Its  ship  over- 
hauled and  repaired  at  or  near  their  home- 
ports  In  order  that  crew  members  can  sjjend 
maximum  time  with  their  families,  thus  en- 
hancing morale  and  improving  the  retention 
of  Navy  p>ersonnel.  Naval  shipyards  are  often 
part  of  the  naval  base  complex  where  ships 
are  homeported,  and  navy  families  re- 
side. .  .  . 

8.    ARE    COSTS    HIGHER    IN    NAVAL    SHIFT AHOS? 

The  answer  la  simply  yes. 

Does  It  cost  more  to  repair  your  car  at  the 
Ford  Dealer  than  your  local  gas  station? 
Again,  the  answer  Is  yes. 

Secretary  Clements  in  the  aforementioned 
speech  explained  the  problem  of  higher  Navy 
Shipyard  costs  and  private  shipyard  overruns 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  arguments  made  by  private  In- 
dustry to  have  a  greater  portion  of  shipbuild- 
ing woric  allocated  Is  that  several  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  costs  are  higher  In 
naval  shipyards.  That  Is  true.  Among  the 
causes  for  higher  costs  In  Naval  yards.  Is 
that  pay  levels  and  fringe  benefits  for  naval 
shipyard  salaried  and  hourly  employees  are 
higher. 

A  contributing  factor  is  the  relatively 
greater  time  required  to  balance  naval  ship- 
yard work  forces  to  changes  In  workloads  due 
to  the  government's  more  Inflexible  person- 
nel policies  In  raising  or  lowering  the  work 
force.  Also  the  low  workload  levels  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  naval  shipyards  caused  by 
the  300  ship  decrease  in  fleet  size  has  resulted 
in  under-utlllzatlon  of  physical  capacity,  and 
thus,  higher  costs. 

The  higher  cost  differential  for  naval  ship- 
yards are.  In  effect,  the  Insurance  premium 
that  the  Government  pays  to  have  a  strate- 
gically located  shipyard  with  an  assured  capa- 
bility of  giving  Immediate  industrial  support 
to  naval  ships. 

In  addition,  the  shipbuilding,  conversion, 
and  repair  business  has  been  the  soiu-ce  of 
ever  Increasing  claims  sums.  The  claims  have 
soared  from  approximately  $88  million  In  1967 
to  a  high  of  91.2  billion  In  1971  and  con- 
tinue today  In  excess  of  •!  billion.  We,  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  have  shared  In  the 
responsibility  for  these  claims  and,  on  our 
part,  are  taking  actions  In  the  responsibility 
for  these  claims  and,  on  our  part,  are  taking 
actions  to  eliminate  obvious  causes  by  revis- 
ing our  acquisition  philosophy  and  proced- 
ures; I  challenge  you  professionals  to  take 
appropriate  actions  within  your  community 
and  Individual  companies  to  establish  pro- 
cedures  and   means   for   eliminating  claims. 

B.    NAVT    RESPONDS    TO    SO-SO    DEMAND 

On  this  overall  issue  the  Navy  Department 
has  responded  to  the  deceptive  private  ship- 
yard demands  for  more,  when  they  already 
have  80  to  B5  percent  of  the  nation's  ship- 
work  as  follows : 

Depastment  or  tkb  Navt. 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command, 
Washington,  DC  August  24,  1973. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  L.  Lecgett, 
House  of  Representative*. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Ub.  Lkocett:  This  Is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  July  19th  requesting  our 
analysis  of  testimony  given  by  private  ship- 


building association  representatives  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  advo- 
cating a  larger  share  of  Navy  repair  and  al- 
teration work  for  private  shipyards. 

The  testimony  appeared  to  focus  on  thre^ 
areas  of  consideration,  with  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses commenting  on  one  or  more  of  thos** 
areas.  Our  response  to  that  testimony  is  con- 
tained in  the  enclosed  discussion  paper, 
which  Is  divided  Into  three  parts  that  cor- 
respond to  the  three  areas  mentioned  above. 
They  are  Policy  Considerations,  Workload 
Distributions,  and  Financial  Considerations. 
I  hope  that  the  discussion  paper  conveys  a 
clear  evaluation  of  the  Navy's  position  with 
respect  to  the  matters  discussed  In  the  tes- 
timony. 

Sincerely, 

K   E.  Wilson. 
Rear  Admiral,  USN,  Acting  Commander, 

Naval  Ships  Systems  Command. 

Policy  Consioixations 

Since  the  earliest  years  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  recognized  the  need  to  establish 
Government-owned.  Government-operated, 
and  Government-funded  shipyards  to  carry 
out  the  defense  of  the  nation  This  policy 
has  been  consistently  supported  through  the 
years  oy  means  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions. This  support  has  permitted  each  naval 
shipyard  to  develop  as  an  Integrated  plan" 
with  a  full  range  of  shop  facilities  and  a  full 
range  of  engineering,  design,  and  shop-per- 
sonnel skills  in  keeping  with  Its  mission.  Each 
naval  shipyard  has  a  staff  of  craftsmen  and 
designers  capable  of  performing  anv  tvn"  of 
work  that  may  be  required  by  t^ 
served. 

It  also  has  been  recognized  that  the 
bUity  and  capacity  of  the  naval  shipyard  is 
but  one  major  element  of  the  total-capacity 
base  needed  to  support  the  Fleet  In  times  of 
emergency.  Accordingly,  Government  policy 
has  been  to  support  both  sectors  of  the  In- 
dustry, allocating  to  each  the  work  for  which 
It  Is  most  suited.  That  flexibility  rather  than 
rigidity  In  these  policies  is  necessary  js  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  legislative  regula- 
tions and  administrative  regulations  and 
practices  have  varied  in  accordance  with  cir- 
cumstances prevailing  at  the  particular  time 

The  Vlnson-Trammell  Act  was  the  major 
legislation  regulating  the  assignment  of  new- 
construction  work  to  naval  and  private  ship- 
yards. Through  the  years,  the  application  of 
this  act  changed  to  the  point  that,  since  1968, 
all  of  the  Navy's  new-construction  workload 
has  been  assigned  to  private  shipyards.  The 
determination  that  led  to  this  distribution 
of  new-construction  work  was  based  on  a 
number  of  factors.  Including  a  realization 
that  the  private  shipyards,  which  do  not  en- 
counter frequent  disruptions  from  higher- 
priority  active-Fleet  repair  work  and  which 
have  exceedingly  flexible  employment  poli- 
cies, are   well  suited  to  shipbuilding. 

In  1964,  a  leglplatlve  amendment  requir- 
ing that  at  least  35  percent  of  ship  conver- 
sion, alteration,  and  repair  funds  be  ex- 
pended In  private  shipyards  was  enacted 
Into  law.  After  an  exceedingly  thorough 
study,  the  Department  of  Defense  sought 
elimination  of  this  requirement,  and  the 
Congress  concurred.  Since  that  time,  the  dis- 
tribution has  been  guided  by  Department  of 
Defense  regulations  and  guidelines  which 
have  as  one  of  their  controlling  rules  the 
basic  policy  concerning  the  proper  use  of 
commercial  Industrial  facilities  operated  by 
the  Government.  The  naval  shipyards  have 
been  tested  Eigaln.<;t  these  commercial  Indus- 
trial facilities  policies,  and  many  operations 
performed  by  and  within  the  naval  shipyards 
have  been  turned  over  to  private  Industry. 
The  operation  of  the  basic  Industrial  facilities 
of  the  naval  shipyards  Is  regarded  as  a  proper 
function  of  the  Government,  In  view  of  the 


role  that  the  shipyards  play  In  the  total  sup- 
port of  the  Fleet  and  thus,  the  security  of 
the  nation. 

In  1967,  the  Department  of  Defense  Issued 
Instructions  applicable  to  the  naval  ship- 
yards and  other  Government-operated  indus- 
trial activities  requiring  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  30  percent  of  the  maintenance  work 
required  for  mission-essential  equipment 
(Including  ships)  be  assigned  to  private  In- 
dustry. Conversely,  the  services  are  to  main- 
tain. In-house,  the  capability  of  maintaining 
up  to  70  p>ercent  of  such  equipment.  Naval 
shipyard  operations  are  In  compliance  with 
this  policy. 

PERCENT    DISTRIBUTION    OF    CONVERSION,    ALTERATION 
AND  REPAIR  WORK 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Njval  shipyards 

Piivate  shipyards... 

..   63 
..   37 

69 
31 

68 
32 

62 
38 

69 
31 

63 
37 

Conversion  work  Is  Included,  along  with 
repair  and  alteration  work.  In  the  above  table 
simply  because  a  conversion  assignment  con- 
sists of  an  aggregation  of  repair  and  alter- 
ation work  Items.  For  example,  while  there 
Is  some  variation  from  ship  to  ship,  the  con- 
version of  POLARIS  submarines  to  POSEI- 
DON missile  capability  breaks  down  about 
as  follows;  repairs — 70  percent;  alterations 
related  to  POSEIDON  capability — 15  percent; 
other  alterations — 15  percent.  The  key  point 
Is  that  the  word  "conversion"  Is  used  only 
to  Indicate  that  the  particular  alterations 
to  be  performed  will  change  one  or  more  of 
the  basic  characteristics  of  the  ship. 

One  additional  fact  concerning  conversion 
work  has  a  major  Influence  on  where  the 
work  can  be  assigned.  By  their  nature,  con- 
versions are  usually  long-term  Jobs,  and  the 
practice  Is  to  deplete  the  crew,  permitting  the 
remaining  crew  members  to  move  their  fam- 
ilies to  the  vicinity  of  the  shipyard  perform- 
ing the  conversion.  This  practice  does  much 
to  alleviate  the  problem  of  crew  morale  when 
ships  are  assigned  out  of  home  port. 

Navy  directives  covering  the  assignment 
of  work  are  In  conformance  with  the  afore- 
mentioned policies,  regulations,  and  guide- 
lines. More  specifically,  repair  and  alteration 
work  on  complex  combatant  shlp>s  normally 
Is  assigned  to  the  naval  shipyards,  which  are 
able  to  provide  the  full  range  of  logistics  sup- 
port and  which  possess.  In  house,  the  skUls 
and  facilities  required  by  the  work.  The  over- 
haul of  less  complex  ships  normally  Is  as- 
signed to  the  private  shipyards.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, the  assignment  of  conversion,  altera- 
tion, ar.a  repair  work  in  accordance  with 
these  policies  has  resulted  In  the  percentage 
distribution  shown  In  the  foregoing  table. 

In  summary,  there  are  specific  policies  and 
practices  applying  to  the  assignment  of  all 
types  of  naval  shipwork  to  naval  and  private 
shipyards.  Adherence  to  these  policies  and 
practices  has  resulted  in  an  expenditure  dis- 
tribution to  approximately  35  percent  to  pri- 
vate yards  and  66  percent  to  naval  shipyards 
for  conversion,  Edteratlon  and  repair  work. 
At  the  same  time,  and  recognizing  that  It 
was  necessary  to  Initiate  the  closure  of  two 
naval  shipyards  because  of  lack  of  work,  It 
has  been  possible  to  maintain  a  viable  naval 
shipyard  complex  capable  of  accomplishing 
the  type  of  repair,  alteration  and  conversion 
work  Inherent  in  the  Navy's  new  highly  com- 
plex ships. 

WORKLOAD   distribution 

The  Nation's  shipyard  resources  serve  a 
variety  of  customers  and,  yard  by  yard,  nor- 
mally are  equipped  and  staffed  to  undertake 
a  particular  line  of  work.  For  example,  there 
are  numerous  shipyards  that  work  almost  ex- 
clusively with  river  tug  boats  and  barges. 
Others  have  capabilities  which  permit  them 
to   construct   and  or   to   repair   ocean-going 
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merchant  ships  and  naval  ships.  Thus,  the 
Industry  must  be  viewed  segment  by  seg- 
ment. The  naval  shipyards  make  up  one 
major  segment,  a  segment  which  specializes 
in  the  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
major  complex  combatant  surface  ships  and 
submarines.  Very  few  private  shipyards  have 
the  same  capability,  even  Inherently. 

During  the  Korean  confUct  the  naval  and 
private  sectors  of  the  industry  each  em- 
ployed approximately  140,000  personnel.  To- 
day, the  private  sector  employs  about  138,- 
000,  whUe  the  naval  shipyards'  total  em- 
ployment Is  about  61.000.  The  total  workload 
of  the  naval  shipyards  consists  of  conversion, 
repair,  and  alteration  of  naval  ships  and  re- 
lated Industrial  support. 

The  larger  private  shipyards  (those  hav- 
ing facilities  to  build  ships  475  by  68  feet  or 
larger)  employed  about  65.000  personnel  In 
January  1972.  Half  of  these  personnel  were 
engaged  on  Navy  projects,  and  another  20 
percent  were  engaged  In  projects  involving 
the  Maritime  Administration.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  General  Dynamics  yard 
at  Groton,  which  is  engaged  almost  solely  in 
Navy  work.  Thus,  It  can  be  seen  that  by  far 
the  largest  segment  of  shipyard  employment, 
naval  and  private.  Is  engaged  In  Navy  work. 
However,  the  demand  for  the  capacity  of  pri- 
vate shipyards  having  the  capabUlty  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  large  ships  Is  growing. 
This  growth  results  from  the  need  to  use 
large  ships  In  the  transportation  of  fuels 
and  from  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  which 
has  made  this  Nation's  repair  yards  more  at- 
tractive to  foreign-flag  operators. 

Since  the  Navy  Is  by  far  the  largest  cus- 
tomer of  this  Nation's  major  shipyards,  the 
distribution  of  Navy  work  is  of  paramount 
concern  to  shipyard  operators.  However, 
there  are  factors  associated  with  Navy  work 
and  with  the  capabUlty  required  to  perform 
such  work  which  are  not  generally  under- 
stood. 

The  modern  naval  ship  Is  not  comparable 
to   Its   World-War-II   counterpart.   Weapons 
systems  have  changed  completely,  as  has  the 
entire  electronics  suit.  Including  data  han- 
dling systems.  Likewise,  machinery  and  ship- 
control  Installations  have  been  modernized, 
making  their  repair  more  difficult,  but  re- 
sulting   in     Improved    performance.    These 
changes    have    resulted    In    substantial    In- 
creases   In    the    amount    of    work    required 
during  each  overhaul.  A  measure  of  this  dif- 
ference Is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the 
destroyer  of  today  costs  many  times  more 
than  the  World  War  II  destroyer,  and  this 
Is  true  of  every  ship  type.  Suffice  It  to  say, 
the   difference    Is   one   of   several   orders   of 
magnitude  and  Impacts  greatly  on  the  capa- 
bility required  of  the  shipyards  charged  with 
supporting  these  ships.  As  examples,  the  peak 
productive   manpower   required   during   the 
overhaul  of  an  aircraft  carrier  approximates 
2.000  men  per  day.  while  peak  numbers  for 
large  destroyer-type  ships  are  on  the  order 
of  650  per  day.  When  this  fact  alone  Is  con- 
sidered.   It   must   be   recognized   that   these 
ships  cannot  be  assigned  to  shipyards  with 
small   employment   levels.   Moreover,   to  ob- 
tain good  utilization  of  the  many  different 
skills   that   are   required,   work   In   oddltlon 
to  the  overhaul  of  one  of  these  ships  must 
be  at  hand  In  the  yard.  Simply  put,  the  over- 
haul of  complex  combatant  ships  Is  not  a 
task  for  a  shipyard  that  does  not  have  on- 
board both  a  sizeable  number  of  employees 
and  a  number  of  specialized  facilities. 

The  Navy's  home-port  policy  has  a  major 
Influence  on  the  localities  In  which  ships 
are  overhauled.  When  naval  personnel  are 
ordered  to  a  ship  for  duty,  the  Navy  pays 
the  expenses  involved  In  moving  their  fami- 
lies to  the  ship's  home  port.  In  this  way,  the 


opportunities  for  shipboard  personnel  and 
their  famUles  to  spend  time  together  are 
greatly  increased,  since  ships  return  to  their 
home  ports  after  deployment.  The  overhaul 
period  Is  the  one  time  when  a  ship  typically 
Is  in  Its  home  port  for  an  extended  period 
of  time  and,  therefore.  It  provides  the  best 
opportunity  for  a  more  nearly  normal  famUy 
life.  With  the  problems  that  have  been  ex- 
perienced In  retention  of  naval  personnel 
and  with  the  additional  difficulty  inherent 
In  all  voluntary  recruitment.  It  Is  important 
that  Navy  life  be  made  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. Consequently,  the  home-port  policy 
has  a  paramount  place  among  the  factors 
affecting  ship-overhaul  assignments.  While 
there  have  been  cases  where  this  policy 
could  not  be  carried  out,  the  fact  Is  that 
during  the  FY  70-72  time  period,  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  overhauls  of  naval  ships 
were  accomplished  out  of  home  port. 

The  major  reduction  experienced  Ui  num- 
bers of  ships  In  the  Fleet  also  has  affected 
S..-P  overhau'  assignments.  As  a  rule,  the  old- 
er ships  have  been  laid  up,  and  they  are  the 
smaller  ships.  The  larger  ships  that  have  been 
retained  required  larger  piers  and  larger  dry- 
docks  which  are  not  possessed  by  many  of 
the  private  shipyards  that  formerly  were 
able  to  serve  many  Navy  auxiliary-  and 
amphlblo\as-type  ships.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  smaller  combatant  ship  types  today  are 
much  larger  than  their  forerunners  and, 
most  Important,  require  much  greater  depth 
of  water  because  of  the  installation  of  one  or 
more  large  sonar  domes.  This  factor  again 
limits  the  niimber  of  shipyards  capable  of 
servicing  these  ships. 

There  are  many  other  factors  which  bear 
on  ship  assignments.  Included  are  the  kinds 
of  shop  facilities  available,  engineering  ca- 
pabUltles,  and  faculties  available  to  support 
the  ship's  crew.  In  many  cases,  one  or  an- 
other of  these  factors  is  controlling. 

financial      CONSIDERATIONS 

Pour  major  studies  of  the  cost  of  shipwork 
In  naval  and  private  shipyards  have  been 
performed  over  the  past  12  years.  Two  of 
these  studies  are  dated  In  the  early  1960's 
and  are  out  of  date.  The  other  two  studies, 
done  within  the  past  two  years,  attempt  to 
measure  cost  differentials  for  work  com- 
pleted during  FY  1966-FY  1971.  The  study 
performed  by  the  accounting  firm  of  Ernst 
and  Ernst  was  based  solely  on  the  cost  of  con- 
verting Navy  frigates  (DLGs)  in  one  naval 
and  one  private  shipyard.  The  study  under- 
taken for  the  Navy  by  the  consxUtlng  firm  of 
Booz-Allen  Applied  Research,  Inc.,  examines 
a  number  of  specific  new-construction,  con- 
version and  overhaul  assignments  wherein 
similar  work  was  performed  by  both  naval 
and  private  shipyards.  Because  of  Its  scope 
and  depth,  the  Booz-AUen  study  Is  regarded 
as  the  most  authoritative  of  the  current 
studies.  It  Is  considered  that  the  differentials 
reported  by  Booz-Allen  for  the  various  types 
of  work  are  Indicative  of  actual  performance 
at  the  time  the  work  was  accomplished  and 
for  the  kinds  of  work  studied.  However,  It  Is 
to  be  noted  that  even  the  Booz-Allen  study 
does  not  measure  the  cost  differentials  that 
might  be  obtained  for  the  additional  work 
that  would  be  assigned  the  private  shipyards 
If  a  50-50  distribution  principle  were  adopted. 
The  reason  Is  simply  that  surface  combatant 
ships,  destroyer-type  and  larger,  were  not 
overhauled  In  both  private  and  naval  ship- 
yards and  thus  could  not  be  compared.  Some 
nuclear  attack  submarines  were  overhauled 
In  both  sectors,  but  comparative  cost  data 
were  not  avaUable.  The  contractor  recognized 
such  limitations  In  his  study  by  Including 
the  following  statement: 

"The  relative  shipwork  cost  ratios  resiUt- 
Ing  from  this  study  reflect  unique  considera- 
tions, e.g.,  South  Eastern  Asia   (within  the 


shipwork  indtostry)  between  FY  1966- 
1971.  As  such,  they  should  not  be  applied 
literally  to  projection  of  future  costs." 

The  Booz-Allen  report,  as  previously  indi- 
cated,   contains   cost    differentials    for    con- 
version,   repair,    and    alteration    work   sepa- 
rately.   The    conversion    sample    Includes    a 
very    limited    amount   of   work    on    frigates 
(DLG)  and  the  full  work  package  for  several 
submarine    (SSBN)    POSEIDON   conversions. 
The  surface-ship  sample,  involving  one  naval 
and  one  private  shipyard,  amounts  to  two- 
tenths  of   1  percent  of  all  conversion  work 
performed  during  the  FY  1966-1971  period, 
while  the  submarine  sample.  Involving  two 
major  private  shipyards  and  two  naval  ship- 
yards, comprised  35  percent  of  all  conversion 
work.  Naval  shipyard  costs  were  higher  than 
private  shipyard  costs  by  103  percent  for  the 
frigates  and  14  percent  for  the  submarines. 
The    Booz-Allen   comparison   of   repair   and 
alteration  work  performed  during  ship  over- 
hauls Is  limited  to  amphibious-  and  auxil- 
iary-type ships.  For  this  work,  naval  shipyard 
costs  were  about  16  percent  higher,  although 
the  differential  was  only  8  percent  for  elec- 
trical and  electronic  repairs.  In  each  case, 
the  cost  differential  includes  Inspection,  con- 
tract administration  and  headquarters  sup- 
port costs.  Thus,  they   closely   approximate 
the  costs  to  all  appropriations. 

Booz-Allen  In  analyzing  the  reasons  for  the 
cost  differentials,  came  to  the  following 
conclusion : 

"The  principal  causes  Identified  for  higher 
Naval  shipyard  costs  were  significantly  higher 
levels  of  pay  and  fringe  benefits  for  graded 
and  ungraded  Government  employees,  and 
higher  overhead  rates.  Average  hourly  pay 
rates  for  blue-collar  workers  are  about  17 
percent  higher  In  Naval  shipyards  than  in 
private  shipyards.  White-collar  pay  for  simi- 
lar positions  Is  10  to  40  percent  higher. 
The  Naval  shipyard  fringe  package  per  direct 
labor  dollar  Is  close  to  the  higher  of  the 
widely  varying  private  yard  rates.  Numbers 
of  overhead  personnel  are  markedly  higher 
In  Naval  shipyards,  particularly  when  com- 
pared to  private  ship  repair  yards.  It  can  be 
deduced  that  most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
differential  is  attributable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  full  range  of  capabilities  to  sup- 
port all  types  of  Naval  ships,  lower  produc- 
tivity, disruptions  due  to  responsiveness  to 
emergent  fleet  requirements,  and  constraints 
on  manpower  management." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  an  extra  expend- 
iture of  as  much  as  $1  billion  has  been  neces- 
sary over  the  past  five  years  because  private 
yards  were  not  assigned  more  repair  and 
alteration  work.  Based  on  the  actual  dollars 
expended  for  repair  and  alteration  work  from 
FY  68  through  FTf  1972,  and  adjusting  for  a 
50-50  distribution  of  this  work  at  a  16  per- 
cent cost  differential,  savings  would  be  Just 
about  $30  mUUon  per  year.  This  calculation, 
of  course,  assumes  that  the  16  percent  dif- 
ferential will  apply  to  the  more  complex  work 
to  be  performed  In  the  future.  There  Is  no 
assurance  that  this  assumption  wUl  be  borne 
out,  and.  In  fact,  Booz-Allen  has  cautioned 
against  using  the  differentials  in  this  man- 
ner. In  view  of  the  size  of  the  work  packages 
Inherent  In  the  more  complex  combatant 
ships  and  considering  the  fact  that  the  large 
private  shipyards  are  already  heavUy  loaded. 
It  Is  highly  possible  that  there  would  be  no 
differential  at  all.  Rather,  In  many  cases  new 
facilities  duplicating  those  now  existing  In 
naval  shipyards  would  be  required  and  would 
add  to  the  cost  of  performing  the  work  in 
private  yards. 

Navy  work  Eisslgnments  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  reflect  the  application  of  the  pol- 
icy and  work-assignment  factors  discussed 
above.  The  following  tables  show  this  dis- 
tribution: 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1973  CONVERSION,  ALTERATION.  ANO  REPAIR 
ALLOCATIONS 

PoUan  Ml  tiMWMods) 


Nival  District 

Navil 
shipyards 

Private 
shipyard! 

lst„ 

3d          

$160,730 
0 

$1,272 
246.596 

4Ui 

73, 098 

2,906 

5th 

6tfi 

8th 

109,  312 
94,  492 

0 

164.683 
42.755 
12.  374 

lirt»    

W.335 

89.394 

12th 

13th                 

128.  772 
182.429 

IS. 814 
3.772 

Utft                         

73,372 

4,  OSS 

Nott:  Overall  the  private  yards  received  atiout  37  percent  o» 
the  Navy's  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  work  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

In  above  table,  the  dollar  values  shown 
represent  allocations  as  oppoeed  to  expendi- 
tures occurring  for  the  Fiscal  Year.  With  thU 
proviso.  It  Is  possible  to  quickly  analyze  the 
figures  as  showing  the  effect  of  two  factors. 
First,  the  high  private-yard  numbers  in  the 
5th.  6th.  and  lllh  Naval  Districts  reflect  the 
home-port  policy.  Second,  the  high  numbers 
In  the  3rd  and  5th  Naval  Districts  reflect 
submarine  overhaul  and  conversion  work  and 
surface-ship  work  In  two  principal  private 
shipyards.  In  short,  the  actual  allocations 
show  that  the  Navy  Is  conforming  to  Its  work- 
load-allocation policies. 

The  table  below  shows  the  distribution  of 
Navy  work  from  a  different  viewpoint. 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SHIPBUILDING.  CONVERSION 
REPAIR  ANO  ALTERATION  WORK  TO  PRIVATE  YARDS 


riecilyMr— 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 
(bud«et) 

Shipbuilding 

Conversion 

Repair  and  alterations... 
Conversion,     alteration, 
and  repair 

100 
U 
26 

32 

100 
69 
16 

38 

100 
S3 
19 

32 

100 
56 
27 

37 

The  words  "equitable  share"  have  been 
used  In  discussing  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  naval  shlpwork.  However,  in  the  final 
analyses,  the  distribution  must  be  based  on 
those  factors  which  provide  the  best  fleet  In 
all  respects.  Including  a  balance  of  perform- 
ance, manpower,  costs,  etc.  The  above  table 
shows  that  application  of  these  considera- 
tions has  resulted  in  assignment  of  all  new 
construction  In  recent  years  to  private  yards. 
Roughly  one-half  of  the  conversion  assign- 
ments have  been  made  to  private  yards,  re- 
flecting (among  other  things)  the  fsK:t  that 
ship  crews  are  skeletonized  and  home  ports 
are  changed  for  major  conversion  work.  The 
distribution  of  conversion,  alteration,  and 
repair  work  Is,  as  stated  before,  well  within 
Defense  Department  policy  and,  as  stated 
elsewhere  In  this  paper,  reflects  the  fact 
that  conversion  work  Is  simply  repair  and 
alteration  work.  These  distribution  patterns, 
as  Indicated  above,  have  evolved  from  ex- 
perience as  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  The  fact 
that  100  percent  of  new  shipbuilding  work 
Is  assigned  to  private  shipyards  could  not  be 
considered  "equitable"  when  there  is  no  dis- 
tribution of  this  work  among  Navy  yards. 
There  Is  not.  on  this  basis,  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  ail  types  of  work,  but  simply  a 
proper  distribution  of  work,  all  factors  con- 
sidered. 

Realigning  the  distribution  of  repair  and 
alteration  work  to  a  50-50  division  between 
naval  and  private  shipyards  would  require 
assignment  of  approximately  15  complex  ship 
overhauls  to  private  shipyards  in  each  of  the 
next  few  years.  Considerations  Include  the 
fact  that  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  Industry  can  accomplish 
this  work  with  the  facilities  and  labor  mar- 
ket now  available  to  It.  The  fact  Is  that  the 


larger,  more  capable  private  shipyards  are 
heavily  loaded  and  are  experiencing  labor- 
market  probleooa.  From  the  naval  shipyard 
side,  removal  of  thla  work  would  reduce  the 
employment  In  the  remaining  shipyards  to  a 
pomt  below  their  lowest  efllclent  levels.  Thus, 
unit  cost  would  rise  and  overhaul  durations 
would  grow.  Both  of  these  results  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  readiness  of  the  fleet.  Also, 
In  all  probability  the  pressure  to  close  other 
naval  shipyards  would  rise. 

In  thla  same  coixnectlon,  statements  have 
been  made  concerning  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  a  private  shipyard  t>ase  on  which 
to  expand  in  time  of  emergency.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  naval  shipyard  base  is  being  re- 
duced by  the  closure  of  Boston  and  Hunters 
Point.  It  has  been  determined  that  this  loss 
Is  worth  risking.  However,  still  additional 
closures  would  mean  the  lose  of  major  ca- 
pabilities now  In  being  which  are  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  complex  naval  ship  conver- 
sion, alteration,  and  repair  work.  Transfer 
of  work  of  this  type  from  naval  to  private 
shipyards  with  limited  physical  assets  would 
be  to  place  it  In  plants  fully  loaded,  rather 
than  In  plants  with  much  greater  capability 
and  with  greater  capacity  to  expand. 

POINT    PAPEK    ON    BH IPBtrCLDEXS    COUNCIL    OF 
AMERICA    BBOCUXmC 

Tte  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  and 
other  shipbuilding  industry  associations  have 
developed  a  brochure  which  calls  for  the 
assignment  of  50%  of  naval  ship  repair  and 
alteration  to  private  shipyEU'ds.  The  claims 
In  the  brochure  are  examined  below. 

A.  Capability  to  Handle  Complex  Ships 

1.  Currently  there  are  10  naval  shipyards 
(Boston  and  Hunters  Point  are  scheduled 
for  closure),  employing  approximately  66.000 
civilian  employees.  All  of  these  public  ship- 
yards have  complete,  integrated  facilities  and 
services  to  accomplish  the  specialized  over- 
haul and  repair  work  on  complex  ships  In- 
cluded in  their  missions. 

2.  In  the  private  sector,  there  are  205  ship- 
yards and  related  industries  with  master  re- 
pair contracts.  Of  these  only  81  provide  the 
principal  potential  for  Navy  use  for  ships 
300  feet  and  over.  Most  of  these  shipyards, 
except  the  few  larger  ones,  do  not  have  full 
capability  to  perform  the  complex  overhauls 
required  on  combatant  type  ships.  This  forces 
the  private  shipyards  to  make  extensive  use 
of  subcontractors,  with  the  attendant  risk 
of  strikes  and  uncertain  quality  of  work.  In 
addition,  only  one  private  shipyard  can  dry- 
dock  aircraft  carriers  after  construction  and 
only  five  can  dock  DLO  26  class  frigates. 
Moreover,  the  majority  of  private  shipyards 
are  much  smaller  than  naval  shipyards  In 
terms  of  employment,  investment  and  the 
range  of  shop  facilities. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  overall  disparity  in  capac- 
ity, size  and  capabilities  of  the  workforce, 
the  Navy  has  made  every  attempt  to  equita- 
bly distribute  the  workload  between  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectore.  For  example,  all  new 
construction  work  has  been  assigned  to  pri- 
vate shipyards  and,  in  compliance  with  DOD 
Depot  Maintenance  Instructions,  a  70  30  re- 
pair, alteration  and  conversion  balance  has 
been  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible. 

B.  Performance  on  Meeting  Completion  Dates 
1.  Statistics  developed  for  a  regular 
monthly  report  to  CNM  show  the  following 
performances.  TTie  data  reflect  the  history 
of  each  ship  undergoing  an  availability  In  a 
naval  or  private  yard  on  28  February  1973. 

Navy  Shipyards  (regular  overhauls) 

ToUl    availabilities. 73 

Number  of  slippages 23* 

Total  delay    (days) 1,374 

Average  delay  (days) 37. 1 

Private  Shipyards  (regular  overhauls) 

Total  avaUabllitles 16 

Numl>er  of  slippages *M 

Total  delay  (days) 083 

Average  delays   (days) 42.6 


*Any  extension  of  the  availability  which 
occurs  subsequent  to  the  start  of  the  avail- 
ability Is  counted  as  a  slip.  For  example,  the 
OPPORTUNE  at  SUPSHIP  Five  had  7  delays 
for  a  total  of  98  days. 

2.  The  naval  shipyard  availabilities  pri- 
marily Involved  complex  combatant  ships 
while  the  private  yards  overhauled  amphibi- 
ous and  auxiliary  types. 

3.  The  major  reasons  for  these  delays  are 
attributed  to  work  growth,  new  work,  trial 
discrepancies,  additional  test  and  check  out 
problems  and  manpower  Unbalances. 

C.  Coat  Comparisons  {Booz-Allen) 
In  November  1971,  NAVSHIP'S  retained  the 
firm  of  Booz-Allen  Applied  Research,  Inc.  to 
assist  In  a  study  of  comparative  costs  of 
building,  converting  and  repairing  naval 
ships  In  naval  and  private  shipyards.  Price 
Waterhouse  and  Company  assisted  the  prime 
contractor.  Details  are  shown  In  attachments 
1  and  2.  Discussion  follows: 

1.  Four  levels  of  cost  comparison  were  un- 
dertaken. The  one  that  appeared  most  repre- 
sentative was  defined  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  cost  level,  which  Includes  adjust- 
ments for  costs,  such  as  military  pay  and 
to  the  work  being  compared  but  not  directly 
charged  to  the  work.  The  report  shows  that 
naval  shipyard  costs  were  higher  than  private 
shipyard  costs  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  work  was  performed. 

a.  Surface  ship  and  submarine  new  con- 
struction (Shipbuilding)  were  about  35% 
higher  In  the  naval  shipyards. 

b.  Conversion  of  guided  missile  frigates  Is 
unique.  Work  involved  only  one  naval  and 
one  private  shipyard.  The  work  covered  only 
*iiith  of  one  percent  of  total  conversion  work 
during  FY  '66 — FY  "71.  FYom  this  small  sam- 
ple, the  naval  shipyards  were  103'?  higher, 

c.  Submarine  conversion  accounted  for 
35'^  of  the  total  conversion  work  performed 
during  the  study  period.  For  these  conver- 
sions, the  naval  shipyards  were  14 "r  higher, 

d.  Comparison  of  repair  and  alteration 
work  performed  during  ship  overhauls  is 
limited  to  amphibious  and  auxiliary  ships. 
For  this  work,  naval  shipyard  costs  were 
about  16':x  higher. 

2.  Factors  identified  which  place  the  naval 
shipyards  at  a  cost  disadvantage  include: 

a.  the  higher  pay  levels  and  fringe  benefits 
for  naval  shipyard  salaried  and  hourly  em- 
ployees stemming  from   federal  regulations, 

b.  the  relatively  greater  time  required  to 
balance  naval  shipyard  work  force  to  changes 
in  workload, 

c.  the  low  workload  level  being  experienced 
by  the  naval  shipyards  which  results  in 
underutUlzation  of  physical  capacity  and, 
thus,  higher  costs. 

The  differentials  identified  In  the  report 
are  a  measure  of  the  Insurance  premium  the 
Government  pays  to  have  full  capable, 
strategically  located  shipyards  ready  to  give 
Immediate  Industrial  support  to  naval  ships. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  Navy  management 
to  keep  this  premium  to  a  minimum  while 
still  Insuring  complete  response  to  fleet 
readiness  requirements. 

D.  Navy/Private  Split  of  Alteration  and 
Repair  Work 

1.  The  following  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  split  of  repair  and  alterations  work 
between  navy  and  private  shipyards,  based  on 
productive  man  hours: 

SHIP  REPAIR.  ALTERATION  AND  CONVERSION  WORK  SPLIT  i 


Fiscal  year— 

1974 

1975    1976    1977 

1978 

Navy.  .. 
Private.. 

68.5 

31.5 

69.2    70.3    67.2 
30.8    29.7    32.8 

73.4 
26.6 

t  Forecast  as  of  November  1972. 
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2.  THE  NAVY/PRIVATE  YARD  SPLIT  OVER  THE  PAST  6  YEARS 
(1  BUDGET  YEAR)  HAS  BEEN 


REPAIR  AND  ALTERATION 

DOLLARS 

($000,000 

omittedl 

Percent 

Fiscal  year               Naval 

Private 

Total 

private 

1968 

$668 

$264 

$932 

28 

1969 

665 

236 

901 

26 

1970 

593 

214 

807 

26 

1971 

687 

135 

822 

16 

1972 

760 

177 

937 

19 

1973  Bud. 

773 

283 

1,056 

27 

REPAIR,  ALTERATION  AND  CONVERSION  DOLLARS 
($000,000  omitted] 


Percent 

FlKal  year 

Naval 

Private 

Total 

private 

1968 

$797 

$476 

$1,273 

37 

1969 

796 

364 

1,160 

31 

1970 

782 

363 

1,145 

32 

1971 

869 

538 

1,408 

38 

1972 

986 

435 

1,422 

31 

1973  Bud 

1,009 

585 

1,594 

37 

REPAIR,  ALTERATION,  CONVERSION,  ANO  NEW  CONSTRUC- 

TION 

DOLLARS 

|$000,000  omittedl 

Percent 

Fiscal  year 

Naval 

Private 

ToU. 

private 

1968 

$797 

$986 

$1,  783 

55 

1969 

796 

716 

1,512 

47 

1970 

782 

2,264 

3,046 

74 

1971 

869 

2,248 

3,117 

72 

1972 

967 

2,433 

3,420 

71 

1973  Bud 

1,009 

2,026 

3.035 

67 

E.  One  Billion  Savings? 

1.  Booz-Allen  found  that  repair  and  alter- 
ation work  in  naval  shipyards  was  23%  more 
costly  at  the  Cost  to  the  Government  level; 
16%  at  the  Cost  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense level. 

2.  The  8CA  brochure  states.  "By  using 
higher  cost  naval  shipyards,  extra  expendi- 
tures of  as  much  as  *1  billion  have  been 
necessary  over  the  past  five  years!"  The  con- 
text Is  clearly  "repair,  alteration  and  over- 
haul." 

3.  Using  the  FY  1968  through  1972  cost 
data  in  the  table  above  and  by  adjusting  for 
the  32%  and  16%  differentials,  the  follow- 
ing savings  for  the  entire  five  year  period 
can  be  pKietulated : 

At  23%  differential,  savings  equal  $219 
million. 

At  16%  differential,  savings  equal  $162 
million. 

ALLOCATION  OF  NAVY  SHIP  REFAIS  AND  ALTEBA- 
ATION  WORK  BETWIEN  NAVAL  AND  PRrVATE 
SHIPTARDS 

Background 
The  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  Is 
again  sponsoring  legislation  requiring  a  man- 
datory distribution  of  60  percent  of  the  ship 
alteration  and  repair  work  to  the  private 
sector.  The  recurring  dispute  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  converelon,  alteration  and  re- 
pair work  between  naval  and  private  ship- 
yards is  not  actually  over  the  split  of  dol- 


lars between  naval  and  private  shipyards 
but  in  essence  about  which  private  ship- 
yards get  the  work.  Tab  A  Indicates  that 
the  Navy  has  consistently  complied  with  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  SECNAVTNST 
4S60.42A  in  maintaining  at  least  the  required 
70-30  percent  distribution  of  mission  essen- 
tial maintenance  (conversion,  alteration  and 
repair  work ) .  In  addition  to  this  the  private 
sector  has  received  100%  of  the  new  con- 
struction since  FY  1967. 

Discussion 

Since  FY  1967  the  size  of  the  active-Fleet 
has  decreased  approximately  33  percent. 
There  has  been  a  48%,  reduction  In  the 
number  of  auxiliary,  amphibious  and  small 
non-combatant  ships,  normally  assigned  to 
the  smaller  private  shipyards.  Additionally, 
the  older  02,  03  and  T2  auxiliary  and  am- 
phibious ship  hulls  are  being  replaced  by 
larger  more  complex  amphibious  and  com- 
batant support  ships.  An  example  of  the  Im- 
pact of  these  larger  ships  on  the  ability  of  the 
smaller  private  shipyards  to  compete  for 
Navy  work  Is  the  marked  reduction  In  the 
number  of  commercial  drydocks  available  to 
handle  these  larger,  deeper  draft  ships  as 
opposed  to  the  older  ships  being  phased  out. 

Tab  B  Ulustrates  that  during  this  period 
of  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  active  Fleet 
and  assignment  of  all  Navy  new  construction 
to  the  private  sector,  the  employment  of 
the  naval  shipyards  has  declined  about  27 
percent  while  that  of  the  private  shipyards 
hais  only  suffered  an  overall  six  percent  re- 
duction. This  again  Indicates  that  the  real 
controversy  is  not  so  much  over  the  total 
dollar  value  of  Navy  work  available  to  the 
private  shlpyttrds  but  over  the  distribution 
of  this  work  within  the  private  sector.  Addi- 
tionally the  large  perc'^ntage  of  the  budget 
devoted  to  aircraft  carrier,  nuclear  ship 
(surface  and  submarine)  and  complex  mis- 
sile ship  maintenance,  and  the  Increased 
emphasis  on  overhauling  ships  in  homeport 
have  reduced  the  work  available  to  certain 
private  shipyards. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  about  65  percent  of  the 
total  conversion  alteration  and  repair  budg- 
et was  allocated  to  aircraft  carrier,  sub- 
marine, nuclear  surface  ship  and  complex 
missile  ship  repair.  This  work  by  virtue  of 
the  facllties  and  capabilities  required  Is 
limited  to  public  and  several  large  private 
shipyards.  The  percentage  of  maintenance 
funds  allocated  to  this  category  of  work  is 
expected  to  Increase  In  future  years  as  the 
current  building  programs  Introduce  more 
nuclear  powered  and  complex  missile  system 
ships  Into  the  Fleet  replacing  the  World  War 
n  carriers,  destroyers  and  submarines.  As 
shown  In  Tab  A.  the  allocation  of  shlpwork 
In  FY  1974,  a,ss!i«rns  29  7  percent  of  the  altera- 
tion and  repair  and  41  6  percent  of  the  con- 
version, alteration  and  repair  work  to  the 
private  sectt-r.  A  study  to  determine  the  Im- 
pact of  a  mandatory  higher  allocation  of 
alteration  and  repair  woric  In  FY  1974  to  the 
private  sector  indicates  that  If  all  remaining 
commercial  type  shlpwork  were  assigned  pri- 
vate the  percentage  of  alteration  and  repair 
work  could  be  Increased  only  about  five  per- 
cent to  34  5  percent.  If  a  50  percent  ^lit 
were  required  In  FY  1974  approximately  15 
complex  missile  ship  overhauls,  for  which 
there  Is  extremely  limited  capacity  in  the 
private  sector,  would  have  to  be  assigned  pri- 
vate.   Achieving    this    split    would    decrease 


the  eight  remaining  public  shipyard  employ- 
ment by  about  14,000  from  the  approximately 
60,000  projected  for  FY  1974.  This  study  did 
not  consider  workload  t-Alancing,  schedule 
dates  requirements,  homeport  policy  or  any 
of  the  other  normal  work  assignment  con- 
siderations and  left  only  the  carrier,  sub- 
marine, complex  missile  ship  overhauls  and 
highly  specialized  or  high  security  work  In 
public  shipyards. 

The  "Homepwrt  Policy"  of  accomplishing 
overhaul  and  repair  of  ships  In  their  home- 
port  has  repeatedly  come  under  criticism 
with  one  or  two  examples  cited  in  an  attempt 
to  show  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  In 
administering  this  policy.  The  fact  that  for 
fiscal  years  1970  thru  1972  less  than  10%, 
of  the  overhauls  have  been  accomplished  out 
of  homeport  Illustrates  that  every  effort  Is 
being  made  to  keep  ships  in  homeport  while 
accomplishing  the  required  maintenance. 
This  I07o  figure  for  out  of  homeport  over- 
hauls does  not  include  those  overhauls  of 
over  six  months  duration,  principally  for 
carriers,  nuclear  ships  and  missile  ship  over- 
hauls which  qualify  for  a  change  of  home- 
port.  However,  as  mentioned  previously,  these 
ships  are  limited  In  assignment  to  naval  or 
several  large  private  shipyards  which  have 
the  required  facilities  and  capabilities  and 
thus  would  not  be  available  to  the  smaller 
shipyards.  The  fact  that  the  effect  of  the 
homeport  policy  is  being  felt  In  public  as 
well  as  private  shipyards  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  percentage  employ- 
ment reductions  since  1967  have  been  ex- 
perienced In  naval  shipyards  not  located  In 
the  major  Fleet  homeport  areas.  For  example 
during  this  period  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Naval  Shipyards 
(Mare  Island  and  Hunters  Point)  have  ex- 
perienced 40%,  45%  and  35%  reductions  In 
civilian  employment  respectively. 
Conclusion 

The  nature  of  the  shipyard  work  required 
to  support  the  naval  Fleet  is  changing  as  evi- 
denced by  the  greater  percentage  of  mainte- 
nance funding  being  allocated  to  carriers, 
submarines  and  complex  missile  ships,  by  the 
current  emphasis  on  special  programs  such 
as  the  1200  psi  and  sonar  rubber  window 
programs  and  by  the  substantial  Increase  In 
size  of  amphibious  and  combat  support  ships. 
All  of  those  trends  to  greater  complexity  and 
size  presage  a  further  shift  of  work  to  the 
limited  number  of  public  and  private  ship- 
yards having  the  large  drydociis  and  exten- 
sive capabilities  required  The  number  of  pri- 
vate shipyards  with  these  capabilities  Is 
limited  and,  when  coupled  with  the  home- 
port  policy.  Inadequate  at  the  present  time  to 
undertake  the  proposed  50%  distribution  of 
ship  alteration  and  repair  work.  Facilities 
and  capabilities  would  have  to  be  developed 
by  the  private  yards  to  undertake  the  ap- 
proximately 15  complex  missile  ship  over- 
hauls that  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  the 
private  sector  to  achieve  the  50%  distribu- 
tion of  alteration  and  repair  work  in  FT  1974. 
At  the  same  time,  because  of  serious  under- 
utUlzation, additional  naval  shipyards  would 
have  to  be  closed,  aggravating  the  already 
serious  shortage  of  large  drydocks.  The  net 
effect  of  the  shift  to  60%  distribution  would 
greatly  Increase  capital  costs,  and  much  more 
importantly,  severely  disrupt  Fleet  operating 
schedules  and  ship  readiness  during  the  long 
transition  period. 


SHIPYARD  ALLOCATION  BETWEEN  NAVAL/PRIVATE  SHIPYARDS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1962-73 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Naval 

Private 

Total 

Percent  private 

A.AR. 

CAR 

CAR  &  NC 

A.tR. 

CAR 

CAR  &  NC 

A.  «R. 

CAR 

CAR  &  NC 

A.  &R. 

CAR 

CAR  &  NC 

394.3 
309.9 
315.0 
433.0 
511.0 

600.2 
598.2 
708.9 
455.7 
677.1 

1,372.6 
872.4 

1,030.9 
896.8 
932,4 

133.4 
140.5 
151.0 
148.6 
349.6 

165.8 
326.7 
299.3 
220.5 
370.3 

1,786.6 
2.214.8 
1.690.1 
1,582.0 
1, 750. 7 

527.7 
450.4 
466.0 
581.6 
860.7 

766.0 
924.9 

1,008.2 
676.2 

1.047.4 

3,159.2 
3.087.2 
2,721.0 
2,478.8 
2,693.1 

25.3 
31.2 

32.4 
25.6 
40.6 

21.6 
35.3 
29.7 
32.6 
35.4 

56.6 
71.7 
62.1 
63.8 
65.4 

36^16 
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Ntvii 


Privat* 


Total 


private 


A.At. 


CAR 


CAR  ANC 


A.SR. 


CAR 


CAR  *  NC 


A.  tR. 


CAR 


CAR&NC 


A.  &R. 


664.1 
667.9 
66S.0 
&9X3 
686.6 
760.1 
772.9 
•U.6 


689.1 
796.  S 
796.4 
781.  S 
869.4 
986  9 
1.009.2 
1.  Oil.  1 


69S.a 
796.8 
796.4 
781.5 
869.4 
986.9 
1,009.2 
1.051.1 


3U.S 
264.1 
235.5 
214.4 
135.1 
176.8 
282.9 
359.9 


474.0 
475.6 
364.2 
363.5 
538.3 
435.3 
585.1 
749.4 


2.301.3 
986.3 
715.8 
2.  264.  0 
2.247.8 
2.433.2 
2. 025. 8 
4,  407. 7 


1,016.0 
932.0 
900.5 
807.7 
821.7 
936.9 
1. 055.  8 
1,211.5 


1,163.1 

2,996.9 

34.7 

1. 272. 4 

1,  783. 1 

28.3 

1,160.6 

1,512.2 

26.2 

1,145.0 

3.  045.  5 

26.5 

1.407.7 

3.117.2 

16.4 

1.422.2 

3,  420. 1 

18.9 

1.594.3 

3, 035. 0 

26.8 

i.soas 

5, 458. 9 

29.7 

CAR 

CAR  &  NC 

40.8 

76.8 

37.4 

55.3 

31.4 

47.3 

31.7 

74.3 

38.2 

72.1 

30.6 

71.1 

36.7 

66.7 

41.6 

80.7 

Key.  A.  t  R.— Alteration  and  repair;  CAR-ConverJion.  alteration,  and  repair,  NC— New  conjtruction.  budgettd. 


SHIPYARD  EUPLOYMENT 
[In  thousands) 


Calaadaf  y««r 


Navii 
tlupyMd 


Privau 
ihipyard 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1986 ~ 

1967 ^ 

1968 ~ 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


97.8 


Shipyards.  This  would  entail  delays  In  over- 
haul start  dates  to  allow  time  for  transfer 
of  advance  planning  to  the  appropriate  Su- 
pervisor ot  Shipbuilding  and  for  consum- 
mation of  a  contract  with  a  private  ship- 
yard having  the  requisite  capabilities.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  delays  In  overhaul  start  dates. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  at  least  &ve  of  the 
ships     Involved  would     have     to     be     over- 


*'•! hauled  out  of  homeport  and  that  at  least 


87.4 
83.8 

8S.4 
94.5 
95.2 
91.0 
83.8 
75. 5 
78.1 


116.8 
1219 
143.6 
140.0 
141.0 
142.0 
132.7 
129.7 
134.5 


Soufte:  Shipbmldmi  CouncB  oJ  Americs  "Statistical  Quaf- 
mly,  1st  quart*  Ci  197i"  

DSPAKTMBJ-r     OF     TH«     NAVT, 

OFTICa:    OF    THB    SECanA«T, 

Woihinvfon,  D.C,  November  12,  1973. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  L.  LiccrrT, 
House  of  Representatives. 


two  would  have  to  be  accomplished  on  a 
spUt-bld  basis  (separate  contract  awards 
for  topside  and  drydoclc  worlc)  because  of 
the  shortage  of  adequate  drydocks  in  the 
private  sector. 

b.  The  Impact  on  naval  shipyard  employ- 
ment would  be  much  more  severe  than  a  cas- 
ual review  of  the  projected  employment  lev- 
els detailed  In  the  discussion  paper  would 
Indicate.  There  Is  an  uneven  flow,  year  to 
year,  of  surface-ship  and  of  submarine  work. 
Accordingly,  unless  flexibility  In  ship  as- 
signments Is  permitted,  four  of  the  eight 
naval  shipyards,  which  specialize  in  one  or 
the  other  type  of  work,  would  be  In  a  position 
where  substantial  numbers  of  employees 
must  be  hired,  then  fired,  then  hired  again, 
all  within  a  two  year  period.  Whether  this 
can  be  accomplished   in  today's  labor  mar- 


Washington,  DC 

DsA«  Ma    LECcrrr:  This  Is  In  response  to 

your  request  for  information  on  tne  »™P»<^J  kgt  is  problematical  and.  certainly,  produc 
of  a  proposed  statutory  requirement  tnat  ai  ^^  would  suffer.  Moreover,  with  the  aver- 
least  30%  of  all  Navy  ship  repair  and  alter- 
ation work  be  assigned  to  private  shipyards. 
In  testimony  and  Information  provided 
for  the  record  during  the  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  DOD  Appropriation  Bill,  the 
Navy  indicated  that  29  7  percent  of  the  total 
ship  alteration  and  repair  funds  were  pro- 
grammed for  the  private  sector.  This  esU- 
mated  percentage  has  shrunk  to  29.2.  The 
corresponding  percentage  for  conversion,  al- 
teraUon  and  repair  work  was  416  percent. 
The  latter  percentage  has  subsequently  been 
reduced  to  33  0  percent  because  of  the  de- 
ferral of  3  SSBN  conversions  (programmed 
for  private  yards)  to  FT-75. 

A  proposed  statutory  requirement  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  ship  alteration  and  repair 
work  be  assigned  to  private  yards.  If  enacted, 
win  require  a  change  In  Navy  planning  to 
ensure  full  compliance.  Experience  in  Ave 
successive  fiscal  years  has  shown  that 
amounts  budgeted  for  private  yard  alter- 
ation and  repair  work  exceed  actual  obliga- 
tion by  an  average  of  28  percent.  Accord- 
ingly, In  order  to  ensure  that  a  minimum  of 
30  percent  of  alteration  and  repair  work  Is 
actually  achieved  in  the  private  sector,  ap- 
proximately 33  percent  of  the  work  would 
have  to  be  scheduled. 

t  have  enclosed  a  discussion  paper  which 
outlines  the  actions  that  would  have  to  be 
taken  and  the  conditions  that  would  arise 
If  the  30%  requirement  Is  enacted.  Svim- 
marlzing: 

a.  In  FY  1974,  Fleet  operational  schedules 
would  hav*  to  b«  changed  since  ships  cur- 
rently Khednled  for  naval  shtpysirdB  would 
have  to  be  earmarked  for  transfer  to  private 


age  employment  level  of  approximately  57.500 
that  would  result  from  the  30%  require- 
ment, the  eight  naval  shipyards  would  have 
their  efficiency  lowered,  both  because  of  the 
Impact  of  fixed  overhead  and  because  limited 
manpower  would  preclude  fully  effective 
manning  of  ships  under  overhaul.  Adequate 
manning  and  more  efficient  operation  were 
the  principal  objectives  sought  in  undertak- 
ing the  closure  of  two  naval  shipyards.  En- 
actment of  the  30%  requirement  would  ne- 
gate the  gains  anticipated. 

The  problems  which  are  sununarlzed  above 
and  supported  In  detail  In  the  discussion 
paper  result  from  the  Inflexibility  inherent  In 
the  proposed  requirement  that  at  least  30% 
of  Navy  repair  and  alteration  work  be  as- 
signed to  private  shipyards.  It  Is  recognized 
that,  as  presently  worded,  the  proposed  30% 
requirement  contains  no  provision  for  devi- 
ation when  deemed  necessary  by  appropri- 
ate authority  In  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  It  Is  considered  that  such  au- 
thority is  essential  11  emergencies  that  may 
arise  are  to  be  copied  with  expeditiously.  How- 
ever, based  on  experience  gained  during  the 
early  1960's  with  a  similar  requirement,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  authority  to  deviate 
would  not  be  Invoked  simply  for  reasons  of 
economy.  Therefore,  the  Inclusion  or  omis- 
sion of  such  authority  would  probably  make 
little  difference  insofar  as  day  to  day  ship 
assignments  are  concerned. 

In  summary,  the  Navy  position  Is  that  It 
must  have  flexibility  If  It  Is  to  manage  effi- 
ciently the  uneven  flow  of  different  types 
of  Navy  ship  repair  and  alteration  work.  At 
the  same  time,  the  importance  to  the  Navy 


of  private  ship  repair  capability  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  substantial  amounts  of 
repair  and  alteration  work  that  have  been 
assigned  to  the  private  shipyards.  Enactment 
of  the  30%  requirement  will  destroy  this 
flexibility,  thereby  disrupting  Fleet  opera- 
tional schedules  and  lowering  naval  shipyard 
efficiency.  Additionally,  an  administrative 
burden  of  considerable  magnitude  would  be 
created  and  would  further  deplete  already 
insufficient  funds. 
Sincerely, 

J.  WnxiAM  MrooENDORF  in. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Impact    of    mandatory    70/30    Naval/private 
split  In  Navy  alteration  and  repair  work 

FY  1974: 

A.  Current  FY  1974  distribution  based  on 
pre.sent  assignment  and  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  Joint  Con- 
ference Report: 

Percent 
Alteration  and  repair    (A&R)    work  to 

private  yards 29.2 

Conversion,  alteration  and  repair  (CAR) 

work  to  private  yards 33.0 

The  decrease  from  41.6%  to  33.0%  of  CAR 
work  to  private  yards  is  due  to  congres- 
sional action  to  defer  3  SSBN  conversions 
from   FY    1974    to   PY    1975   program. 

B.  To  Insure  the  assignment  of  the  pro- 
posed required  30 'o  A&R  work  to  private 
yards,  the  Navy  must  schedule  approximately 
33 "o  A&R  private.  (Otherwise  the  minimum 
30%  AScH  might  not  be  realized  due  to  late 
program  changes,  changed  work  packages, 
etc.) 

Therefore,  approximately  8400M  A&R  work 
must  be  assigned  private.  This  Is  an  Increase 
of  approximately  t44M  above  that  currenlly 
scheduled  and  will  require  rescheduling  and 
reassigning  the  following  ships  from  naval 
shipyards  to  the  private  sector. 

SHIP.  AVAII-ABILITY  DATES,  NAVAL  SHlPTAaD,  AND 
COST 

LPD-13:  1/27/74^6  27  74,  Norfolk,  W.7M. 
AD-18:   1/1,74-5/24/74.  Charleston,  84.4M. 

AOR-1 :  6/1/74-1/17/75,  Long  Beach,  $8.5M. 

AD-15:  4th  Qtr  FY  74.  Long  Beach,  W.2M. 

LPD-8:  1/8/74-5/31/74,  Long  Beach,  $5.7M. 

L8D-28:  1/14/74-6/14/74,  Long  Beach, 
85.3M. 

DDO-6:  4/19/74-12/9/74,  PhUadelphU. 
99.6M. 

Total.  842  4M. 

Additional  reasslgnments  will  be  required 
to  level  the  remaining  naval  shipyard  work- 
load and  minimize  the  Impact  on  naval  ship- 
yard employment: 

SHIP,    AVArLABILrrT    DATES,    FROM    AND    TO 

DE-1049:  6/14/7+-12/20,  74,  Charleston. 
Philadelphia. 

DEO-l:  1/21/74-8/21/74.  Puget  Sound, 
Long  Beach. 

These  actions  will  reduce  the  required  end 
of  Fiscal  Year  (BOFY)  1974  eight  naval  ship- 
yard employment  from  59,900  to  66,460  (com- 
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pared  to  the  September  30,  1973  eight  naval 
shipyard  employment  of  56.195).  The  effect 
of  these  actions  on  Individual  naval  shipyard 
employment  In  FY  1974  would  be  as  follows: 


Employment 


Required 


Naval  shipyard 

Sept.  30. 

1973 
on- board 

EOFY  1974 

current 

sked 

Required 
EOFY  1975 
70/30  split 

Portsmouth 

Philadelphia 

5. 322 
7. 193 
9,  731 
6.114 
8,  7S9 
7,  345 
6,853 
4, 878 

5,900 
7.500 
10,200 
6,900 
9,200 
7.700 
7,300 
5.20O 

5.500 
6.600 

Norfolk 

Charleston 

Puget  Sound     

9.650 
6.200 
8.850 

Mare  Island 

Long  Beach 

Pearl  Harbor 

7.700 
6.750 
5.200 

Total 

56, 195 

59,900 

56.450 

Reassignment  of  these  ships  to  the  private 
sector  win  impact  on  the  Fleet  operational 
schedule  since  January  overhaul  starts  such 
as  LPD-13,  AI>-18.  LPD-8  and  LSD-28  will 
have  to  be  delayed  to  a  later  start  date  to  al- 
low adequate  time  for  transfer  of  the  ad- 
vanced planning  from  naval  shipyards  to  the 
appropriate  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding  of- 
fices and  for  consummation  of  contracts.  Ad- 
ditionally, It  is  estimated  that  at  least  five 
of  these  ships  will  have  to  be  overhauled  out 
of  homeport  and  that  at  least  two  will  have 
to  be  accomplished  on  split  bids  because  of 
the  shortage  of  adequate  drydocks  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  a  resultant  6-8  week  increase 
in  overhaul  duration. 

The  general  impact  on  naval  shipyard  em- 
ployment Is  that  hiring  must  be  severely  cur- 
tailed now  to  avoid  overshooting  the  reduced 
HX>FY  1974  employment  and  that  reductions 
of  employment  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyards  wUl  be  required  in 
third  and  fourth  quarters.  These  actions  cer- 
tainly win  delay  completion  of  some  of  the 
ships  assigned  naval  shipyard  overhaul  dur- 
ing the  period. 

FTSCAL    TEAR    1»75 

A.  Current  FY  1975  distribution  based  on 
Navy  Budget  Submission  to  OSD/OMB: 

Percent 
Alteration    and    repair    (A&R)    work 

to  private  yards —21.4 

Conversion,     alteration     and     repair 

(CAR)  work  to  private  yards —32,2 

B.  If  this  legislation  Is  passed  In  FY  1974 
it  must  be  anticipated  that  similar  legislation 
would  be  invoked  in  FY  1975  which  would  re- 
quire assignment  of  approximately  8460.M  of 
A&R  work  to  private  yards  (an  Increase  of 
$90M  above  the  currently  scheduled  dollar 
value  of  A&R  of  $370M) .  To  Increase  the  A&R 
work  assigned  private  In  FY  1976  would  re- 
quire the  reassignment  of  the  following 
ships  : 

SHIP,    NAVAL    SKIPyAKD,    AND    COST 

AOB^2,  Philadelphia,  811.8M. 

AOE-3,  Norfolk,  811.3M. 

AOE — 4,  Norfolk,  $11 J2M. 

DD-724,  Philadelphia,  $5.8M. 

DD-820.  Philadelphia.  $4.4M. 

DD-847,  PhUadelphla,  $S.7M. 

DE-1038,  Charleston,  $4.0M. 

SSN-674,  Portsmouth.  $18.8M. 

SSN-666,  T>arl  Harbor,  $20.3M. 

Total  $93  3M. 

These  actions  would  reduce  the  required 
EOFY  1976  eight  naval  shipyard  employment 
from  the  current  number  of  63.500  to  68,700 
and  would  have  the  following  Impact  on  In- 
dividual shipyards: 


Employment 


Current  end 

ot  hscal 

year  1975 

required 


Revised  end 

ol  hscal 

year  1975 

required  70/30 

A.  &  R.  split 


Naval  shipyards: 

Portsmouth 6.000  5.200 

Philadelphia 7.800  7,200 

Nonolk 11.000  10,000 

Charleston 7.600  6,200 

Pueet  Sound 10,000  10.000 

Mare  Island 7.600  7.300 

LonR  Beach 8,100  7,500 

Pearl  Harbor 5,400 5.300 

Total 63,500  58,700 


Thus  attaining  a  mandatory  30  7o  A&R 
work  assigned  private  In  FY  1975  would  re- 
quire reductions  of  employment  In  Ports- 
mouth and  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyards  dur- 
ing FY  1975  with  modest  Increases  In  Phila- 
delphia. Norfolk,  Puget  Sound  and  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyards  required  to  handle  the 
larger  number  of  guided  missile  destroyers 
in  the  FY  1975  program. 

GENERAL  IMPACT  OF  MANDATORY  70/30  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  A  AND  K  WORK 

The  overall  Impact  of  this  action  In  FY 
1974  and  1975  would  be  to  limit  the  eight 
naval  shipyard  employment  for  the  bulk  of 
this  two  year  period  to  a  level  appreciably 
under  the  low  efficient  employment  of  58,600 
for  the  eight  shipyard  complex.  This  lowered 
employment  level  makes  for  less  efficient  op- 
eration, longer  required  durations  of  overhaul 
and  under  utnizatlon  of  facilities.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  achieve  the  required 
split,  ships  such  as  AOR's,  AOE's  and  DDG's 
would  have  to  be  assigned  to  the  private  sec- 
tor which  has  limited  facilities  and  person- 
nel to  handle  these  ships. 

Comparing  the  end  of  fiscal  year  employ- 
ment for  1974  and  1975,  Illustrates  one  of 
the  major  problems  caused  by  a  mandatory 
distribution  of  A&R  work.  This  problem  arises 
from  the  difference  in  the  mix  of  A&R  work 
by  ship  type  in  different  fiscal  years  Note 
that  both  PhUadelphla  and  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyards  must  reduce  employment  In 
FY  1974  to  make  the  required  distribution 
but  increase  employment  In  FY  1975  to  han- 
dle the  increased  number  of  DDG  s.  DLGs, 
and  DE's  (with  the  rubtxr  window  SONAR 
alteration)  in  the  FY  1975  program.  Also  both 
Portsmouth  and  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyards 
are  relatively  unaffecied  in  FY  1974  but  mtist 
reduce  employment  levels  in  FY'  1975  to 
achieve  the  required  AA:R  split.  Thus,  half 
of  the  eight  naval  shipyards  are  cycling  em- 
ployment from  hire  to  fire  and  hire  again 
to  balance  workforce  with  workload  during 
a  two  year  period.  The  task  of  balancing 
workload  and  stabilizing  naval  shipyard  em- 
ployment at  efficient  levels  sufficient  to 
handle  the  cyclic  work  category  requirements 
Inherent  in  Fleet  A&R  work  wUI  become  an 
Impossibility  with  the  Imposition  of  a  man- 
datory requirement  for  the  assignment  of 
30%  of  Navy  alteration  and  repair  work  to  the 
private  sector. 

The  situation  is  drastic.  The  effect  of 
imposing  a  restriction  like  this  In  the 
middle  of  a  year  will  cause  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  reapportion  $40  mil- 
lion worth  of  work  in  small  categories, 
and  that  is  going  to  cause  severe  disrup- 
tion of  the  E)epartment  of  the  Navy  pro- 
gram. 
The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 


Middendorf,  has  written  a  letter  to  me 
on  behalf  of  the  Navy,  which  I  have  de- 
livered to  the  chairman  of  the  whole 
committee,  and  he  points  up  there  very 
clearly  the  problems  that  are  going  to 
be  caused  by  this  rather  mischievous 
amendment  in  committee.  The  private 
yards  are  not  going  to  gain  anything  out 
of  this.  The  Treasury  will  not  gain  any- 
thing out  of  this  amendment.  It  is  only 
going  to  cost  the  Government  money  if 
the  Wyman  amendment  is  not  passed.  I 
am  talking  about  the  amendment  that 
was  passed  in  committee  that  is  not  go- 
ing to  save  the  Government  any  money. 
The  private  yards  are  not  in  extremis. 
They  have  expanded  since  we  were  here 
a  year  ago  about  4,000  men.  As  far  as  the 
total  budget  of  private  yards  in  this  cate- 
gory is  concerned,  when  we  first  were 
complaining  about  repairs  and  altera- 
tions in  private  yards,  back  in  1971  they 
were  getting  $135  milHon.  in  1972  they 
got  $176  million,  in  1973,  last  year,  they 
got  $282  million,  and  this  year  they  are 
programed  for  a  whopping  $359  million, 
and  they  still  want  to  foul  up  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

Not  only  have  they  expanded  in  that 
category  where  they  have  some  29.7  per- 
cent of  the  work,  but  they  have  pro- 
gramed some  66.1  percent  of  the  work  of 
conversions  and  100  percent  for  the  past 
7  years  of  aU  of  the  new  construction  in 
the  United  States.  The  net  effect  of  that 
is  that  where  back  in  1953  the  private 
yards  had  about  32  percent  of  the  Navy's 
business,  and  in  1963  they  had  62  per- 
cent, and  last  year  they  had  66  percent, 
the  private  yards  for  this  year  are  go- 
ing to  get  better  than  80  percent  of  the 
Navy's  work. 

If  we  add  that  to  the  private  work 
that  the  yards  are  going  to  get  in  the 
private  sector,  and  if  we  include  all  of 
the  private  shipbuilding  and  all  of  the 
public  shipbmldi.ng  in  the  United  States, 
the  private  yard.'^.  as  L^  .shown  m  the  pa- 
pers I  have  filed  with  the  committee  and 
included  in  the  record,  have  86  percent 
of  all  of  the  ship  work  done  in  the  United 
States,  and  still  they  want  more  money. 
The  statement  has  been  made  that  we 
have  driven  two  naval  shipyards  out  of 
business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  corL<;ent  Mr.  LEGCrrr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  We  have  not  driven 
two  naval  slaipyards  out  of  business.  We 
have  driven  Saia  Diego  out  of  business; 
we  have  closed  up  Nev.  York:  we  are  in 
the  process  of  closing  up  Boston  with 
1.500  people  left.  We  1-iave  1  500  people 
left  at  Hunters  Point.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  down  to  .some  56,000  men  m  all 
of  the  eight  remaining  naval  shipyards, 
seven  of  them  m  the  continental  United 
States.  They  say  if  they  are  going  ;>ay 
lower  than  that,  they  are  going  to  run 
into  vast  inefficiencies,  and  they  are  not 
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going  to  be  able  to  operate  at  a  cost  effec- 
tive level. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Wyman  amend- 
ment and  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  could  ja'=t  embellish 
that.  In  1962  private  yards  had  a  total 
business,  commercial  and  Navy,  of  $1.6 
billion:  in  1967  they  had  $2.2  billion;  in 
1971  they  had  $2.6  bUlion;  in  1972  they 
had  $3.3  billion;  suid  last  year  they  had 
$5.6  billion,  and  they  will  be  breaking  $6 
billion  in  the  current  year. 

So  anybody  who  says  we  have  got  to 
keep  the  private  yards  in  busmess  by  this 
kind  of  limitation,  anybody  who  says 
they  have  to  hamstring  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  cause  the  laying  off  of 
3.500  people  in  the  Navy  yards  by  this 
mischievous  limitation,  I  am  prepared 
to  argue  with. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  rather  pertinent  question 
for  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
that  is  this.  This  bill  was  not  reported 
by  the  full  committee  until  the  26th  of 
November.  I  am  curious  as  to  l^ow  the 
gentleman  can  get  mformation  from  the 
Navy  on  something  that  was  not  made 
public  until  the  26th  of  November,  on 
a  date  of  November  12. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Very  good.  I  am 
pleased  the  gentleman  would  ask  that 
question,  because  I  made  a  37 -page  pres- 
entation before  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee on  a  day  when  he  was  not  present. 
That  Is  part  of  the  ofBcial  record  and 
part  of  the  documentation  the  gentleman 
has  before  him.  It  spells  out  exactly  the 
position  of  the  Navy  and  It  contains  the 
letter  from  the  Navy.  We  ha'e  circulated 
to  the  gentleman  better  than  a  week  ago 
a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

As  to  how  I  got  the  Information  as  to 
what  was  being  done  In  the  committee, 
I  talked  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  I  sought  the  Navy's 
views. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wyman)  give  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia this  Information  prior  to  the  26th 
of  November' 

Mr  LEGGETT  Certainly  he  did. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  ob- 
vious this  information  la  in  the  tables 
that  were  given  to  the  committee  last 
July  and  printed  In  the  committee  rec- 
ord and  so  there  is  no  problem  about 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 


in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
f  Mr.  Wyman  ) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  know  that  In  my  district  I 
have  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  pri- 
vate shipyards  in  the  country.  I  can  tell 
the  Members  that  shipyard  has  an  ample 
amount  of  work,  more  than  an  cmiple 
amount  of  work,  and  so  does  every  other 
private  shipyard  that  I  know  of. 

What  we  have  been  doing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  is  creating  a  serious  imbal- 
ance. We  have  just  heard  we  put  80  per- 
cent of  the  naval  work  into  private  ship- 
yards which  are  already  loaded  up  with 
work. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment 
because  the  naval  shipyards  are  equipped 
to  handle  the  type  of  work  which  many 
pnvate  shipyards  cannot  handle.  They 
are  employing  50  to  60  percent  of  the 
numbers  they  were  employing  4  or  5 
years  ago. 

We  cannot  afford  to  create  this  tre- 
mendous imbalance  and  maintain  It. 
What  the  Wyman  amendment  does  is 
just  restore  a  little  bit  of  balance.  It  does 
not  correct  it. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  Insofar  as  his  Infor- 
mation on  the  Sun  Shipyard  is  con- 
cerned. As  you  know,  it  Is  directly  across 
the  river  from  my  district.  The  Sun  Ship- 
yard is  one  of  the  finest  shipyards  in  the 
world.  They  have  some  excellent  facili- 
ties for  producing  what  we  call  oil 
tankers. 

I,  hkewise,  eis  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  doing,  support  Mr. 
Wyman  s  amendment,  because  as  I  said 
yesterday,  if  we  do  not  support  this 
amendment,  we  are  going  to  cut  out  jobs 
in  our  naval  shipyards.  The  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard,  for  one.  will  lose  900 
people  It  Is  utterly  ridiculous  to  put  any 
more  naval  work  in  the  private  ship- 
yards, when  we  know  they  should  be 
buildmg  tankers  for  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  that  statement. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  someone 
made  a  statement  yesterday  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Wyman  amendment,  that 
three  major  shipyards  are  doing  most 
of  the  naval  conversion  work.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  ts  that  there  are  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  private  shipyards  that 
can  do  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  naval  shipyards.  In  fact,  they  just 
do  not  have  the  facilities  to  handle  them 
in  most  cases. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday  I  was  amazed  at 
some  of  the  comments  that  all  naval  al- 
terations and  repairs  are  predictable  and 
are  susceptible  to  long-range  planning. 
There  are  great  unforeseen  crises,  as 
when  a  carrier  catches  fire,  or  when  there 
Is  a  gun  turret  explosion  on  a  cruiser,  as 
we  have  sadly  seen  In  recent  months  and 
years.  I  have  had  It  on  authority  from 
the  Navy  that  they  need  flexibility  in 


making  yard  assignments  to  carry  out 
these  repairs  efficiently  and  promptly. 
The  language  of  the  bill  as  It  is  now 
worded  would  Impede  this  flexibility.  I 
urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  the  Wyman  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  point,  be- 
cause in  cases  where  we  have  a  major 
fire  on  board  aircraft  carriers,  it  is  only 
a  naval  shipyard  that  can  do  the  neces- 
sary repair  work.  There  are  very  few 
yards  in  this  country  where  work  can  be 
done  on  large  carriers,  such  as  the  Enter- 
prise, the  JFK.  aircraft  carriers,  and 
other  ships  of  bigger  sizes  such  as 
cruisers.  So.  as  a  man  representing  a 
district  which  has  a  fine  large  private 
shipyard  In  it,  that  has  had  a  chance  to 
see  what  has  been  done  to  our  naval 
shipyards,  we  have  already  closed  two 
down  and  we  are  running  50  to  60  per- 
cent of  employment  in  the  balance  of 
them. 

Let  us  take  a  small  step  toward  rectify- 
ing this  Imbalance.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  Wyman  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  times  the  military 
services  have  considerable  resistance  to 
the  desire  of  Congress  to  have  control 
over  the  purse  strings.  The  question  of 
credibility  arises  here.  Navy  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  committee — and  it 
Is  printed  in  the  hearings — they  said  In 
July  and  they  said  In  September.  "We 
are  going  to  give  about  70  percent  of 
overhauls,  repairs  and  alterations  to 
Navy  shipyards  and  we  are  going  to  give 
about  30  percent  to  the  private  yards." 

They  said  it  and  they  resaid  It.  I  be- 
lieve some  of  those  who  discussed  this 
matter  yesterday  agreed  that  was  correct. 

Therefore,  why  do  we  have  this 
amendment,  since  the  Navy  is  going  to 
do  it  anyway? 

This  sort  of  tests  the  credibility  of  the 
Navy.  I  say,  if  we  cannot  depend  upon 
the  armed  services  to  be  square  with  us, 
it  is  time  we  were  learning  that  they  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  give  us  the  facts. 

It  is  my  recollection  when  this  matter 
arose  In  the  mark  up,  the  subcommittee 
was  unanimous  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  viill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
present  in  the  mark  up,  but  the  conver- 
sion of  submarines  was  not  Included  In 
this  and  I  was  assured  In  the  process  of 
the  mark  up  that  this  would  not  have 
any  adverse  effect  or  have  any  relation- 
ship to  yards  of  this  type.  The  net 
effect  of  having  It  limited  to  alteration, 
overhaul  and  repair  as  distinct  from 
alteration,  conversion,  and  repair,  puts 
this  responsibility  on  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  Include  conversions.  We  are  talking 
about  reptilr,  overhauls,  and  alteration. 
The  Navy's  plan  is  to  divide  this  pro- 
gram 70-30.  We  have  said  It  and  resaid 
It,  can  we  believe  the  Navy,  or  not,  or 
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shall  we  Just  go  ahead  and  give  them  a 
blank  check  and  say,  "The  Congress 
does  not  count,  go  ahead  and  do  as  you 
please." 

I  think  this  is  a  good  chance  to  test 
the  credibility  of  the  Navy.  Will  the  Navy 
tPll  the  Congress  the  truth,  or  will  It 
tell  us  one  thing  when  the  money  is  being 
sought  and  tell  us  something  else  after 
the  Navy  gets  the  money. 

The  Navy  tells  us  that  there  will  be 
an  Increase  of  employees  In  Its  yards,  a 
slight  Increase.  That  Is  what  the  Navy 
has  advised  the  committee.  If  they  can- 
not be  reUed  upon,  well,  I  ami  sorry. 

So,  what  we  have  simply  done  here 
is  to  put  the  imprimatur  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  decision  of  the  Navy  as  to 
the  way  it  Is  going  to  divide  the  repair 
and  alteration  work  to  be  done  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  So,  I  am  amazed  that  there 
would  be  so  much  interest  in  this  by  all 
the  people  from  the  naval  shipyard  areas, 
and  there  are  eight  of  them.  They  do 
have  a  special  Interest  and  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  being  concerned,  but  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  public  yard  program.  We  have 
these  eight  public  yards  and  we  want  to 
keep  them,  and  so  we  simply  say  In  this 
amendment,  "Navy,  you  go  do  what  you 
told  us  you  are  going  to  do." 

The  committee  proposes  to  hold  the 
feet  of  the  Navy  to  the  fire.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  we  should  not  give 
the  services  a  blank  check.  But  when  we 
offer  to  tie  them  down  and  try  to  get  a 
little  better  control  of  the  funds  provided 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  people 
object.  In  effect  they  say:  "Let  them  do 
as  they  please." 

I  think  the  Navy  end  runs  the  Con- 
gress too  much.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
do  not  have  any  shipyards,  public  or 
private.  In  my  inland  area.  However,  I 
do  have  a  sense  of  fairness  and  I  do  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  voted  down  with 
a  resounding  vote.  This  will  convince 
the  Navy  that  making  end  runs,  by  tell- 
ing the  committee  and  the  Congress  one 
thing,  even  putting  it  in  black  and  white 
in  the  hearings  and  then  trying  tc  get  It 
changed  will  get  them  nowhere. 

I  wsuit  to  warn  the  Navy  that  this 
type  of  tactics  has  to  stop  and  the  com- 
mittee will  not  put  up  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  ill  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr  HOPMFI;   Mr  Chairman,  I  object. 

TlK'  rii.MU.MAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT     MS      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  close 
In  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  caught  by  sur- 
prise with  this  amendment. 

In  New  Jersey  we  had  some  of  the 
largest  private  shipyards  that  this  coun- 
try needed  In  World  War  n  and  in  the 
Korean  war.  We  had  the  big  New  York 


shipbuilding  concern  down  at  Camden; 
we  had  Todd,  with  50,000  employees  in 
Hoboken.  If  we  are  thinking  of  the  na- 
tional Interest,  you  should  not  destroy 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  voted  down. 

I  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  committee  chairman.  Let 
the  Navy  give  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
repair  work  to  private  shipyards,  be- 
cause we  have  to  sustain  them,  and  if  we 
have  trouble,  we  will  wish  that  they 
were  in  existence. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  has  been 
limited.  The  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  HosMER)  will  be  recognized  for  2',/^ 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  were  talking  about  a 
subject  wherein  the  Navy  could  make 
and  ascertain  the  facts  in  advance  for  12 
or  14  months  or  even  <  24-month  period, 
as  it  must  do  when  it  is  preparing  its 
estimates  and  its  requests  for  appropria- 
tions, and  do  that  with  absolute  accuracy, 
and  then  it  came  in  and  changed  what  it 
."^aid,  that  would  be  one  thing. 

However,  we  sire  not  dealing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  an  area  wherein  any 
deliberate  deception  is  concerned.  We  are 
dealing  entirely  in  an  area  pcrtami^ig  to 
estimates  of  what  the  NavT  must  do  with 
ships  that  have  not  been  damaged  or  do 
not  need  repair  yet,  and  then  later 
there  are  instances  that  occur  and  have 
to  be  taken  care  of  And  then  if  the  Navy 
has  to  change  its  nund  and  make  a  dif- 
ferent allocation  of  money  on  that  basis, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  honor  or 
the  integrity  or  the  honesty  of  the  orga- 
nization, and,  therefore,  the  organization 
should  not  be  punished  for  those  es'i- 
mates,  as  distinguished  from  preascer- 
tainable  facts,  that  are  not  correct,  as  the 
committee  would  do,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  just  asked  us  to  do,  and, 
as  I  submit,  we  are  being  unfairly  asked 
to  do. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wyman 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
discussion  we  have  heard  here,  it  has 
been  intimated  that  somehow  the  Navy 
does  one  thing  one  day  and  another 
thing  another  day. 

I  asked  the  Navy  about  the  percentage, 
and  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Middendorf. 
indicating  the  occurrence  of  changes  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  Navy's  appearance 
before  our  committee  and  the  present 
month  of  November,  4  months  later 
and  almost  two  quarters  into  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Secretary  Middendorf  wrote 
me  on  November  12,  1973,  as  follows: 

NOVKMEER   12,    1973. 

The  discussion  paper  Indicates  that  ap- 
proximately $44  million  of  additional 
scheduled  repair  and  alteration  work  above 


that  currently  assigned  would  have  to  be 
aUocated  to  the  private  sector  In  PY  1974  to 
Insure  compliance  with  a  mandatory  30  per- 
cent requirement.  This  would  result  In  a 
decrease  of  approximately  3,450  In  planned 
naval  shipyard  employment  for  the  end  of 
FY  1974.  .  .  .  Information  submitted  for  the 
record  of  the  Congressional  hearings  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for 
FY  1974  Indicated  that  29.7  percent  was  al- 
located for  private  yards.  As  a  result  of  that 
Information  In  the  record,  It  Is  understand- 
able that  the  30  percent  requirement  may 
have  appeared  to  have  little  Impact  on  the 
Navy.  .  .  .  (but)  there  already  has  been 
some  shrinkage  .  .  .  and  there  would  be 
changes  required  In  ova  planning.  .  .  .  the 
Navy  position  Is  that  it  must  have  flexibility 
if  It  la  to  manage  efficiently  the  uneven  flow 
of  dlflerent  types  of  Navy  ship  repair  and 
alteration  work.  At  the  same  time  the 
Importance  to  the  Navy  of  private  ship  re- 
pair capability  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  substantial  amounts  of  repair  and  al- 
teration work  that  have  been  assigned  to  the 
private  shipyards.  Enactment  of  the  30  per- 
cent requirement  will  destroy  this  flexibility, 
thereby  disrupting  Fleet  operational  sched- 
ules and  lowering  naval  shipyard  efficiency. 
Additionally,  an  administrative  burden  of 
considerable  magnitude  would  be  created  and 
would  further  deplete  already  Insufficient 
funds. 

J.  William  Middendorf  II, 
Acting  Secretary  oj  the  Navy. 

Information  earlier  presented  to  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  indicated  that 
29.4  percent  was  allocated  for  private 
yards.  But  in  the  light  of  the  above  In- 
formation and  recent  developments,  and 
with  the  required  pay  increase  coming 
next  month  the  situation  has  changed, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  dollar 
amount  upon  the  Navy  would  be  an  un- 
wise administrative  requirement  if  we 
want  efQciency  and  cost  effectiveness, 
which  we  do. 

This  is  all  that  is  being  proposed  by 
this  amendment  today. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  imwise  to 
attempt  to  have  the  Navy  be  punished  by 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  for  doing 
what  it  has  to  do.  That  is  entirely  irra- 
tional, and  the  reason  that  I  suggest  that 
the  Members  support  this  amendment. 

The  last  time  this  happened  was  about 
10  years  ago,  when  Adm  R.  K.  James  was 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships.  Such  a 
straitjacket  provision  as  the  one  before 
us  was  put  In  the  appropriations  biU  at 
the  behest  of  a  bunch  of  private  shipyard 
lobbyists.  Becau.se  of  it  we  had  the  situa- 
tion then  where  the  Na\-y  had  to  take  a 
lot  of  ships  from  one  coast  to  the  other 
and  engage  in  a  lot  of  other  fi.scal  acro- 
batics and  inanities  to  cope  with  the 
senseless  situation  when  the  Congress 
imposed  this  limitation.  Now  you  are  just 
asking  for  this  dumb-dumb  situation  to 
be  repeated  all  over  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  f-'t-mleman  yield? 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  this:  No  one  can  pre- 
dict what  kind  of  breakdowns  or  repairs 
the  Navy  is  going  to  have  to  cope  with 
during  the  next  year.  They  may  have 
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breakdowns  that  cannot  be  handled  by 
private  yards  and  they  will  have  to 
put  ships  Into  Nav>'  yards. 

This  is  merely  to  give  them  some  flexi- 
bility. 

Mr.  LEGGETT  Mr.  Chairman.  1  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
labor this  point.  I  am  sure  the  Navy  De- 
partment is  extremely  reluctant  to  get 
into  a  battle  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  and  if  we  have  been  led 
into  that  situation,  why,  certainly  we  are 
prepared  to  apol^^gize  on  behalf  of  the 
Navy  Department 

I  am  sure  they  aie  reluctant  in  every 
possible  way.  and  I  would  say  this:  that 
the  representation  that  this  amendment 
passed  the  committee  unanimously  is  in 
error:  As  I  recall,  from  what  I  hear,  there 
was  a  fight  in  the  full  committee.  There 
was  not  a  record  vote  taken,  but  I  know 
there  were  a  lot  of  silent  voices  on  the 
full  committee  and  some  who  spoke  up, 
some  who  were  quite  concerned  about  this 
amendment  and  this  apportionment. 

As  far  as  the  Navy  being  frank  with 
the  committee,  they  made  a  frank  analy- 
sis as  to  the  effects  of  the  70-30  or  50-50 
apportionment  in  the  formal  analysis 
th  it  they  presented,  and  that  was  pre- 
sented to  both  the  Senate  committee  and 
to  this  committee  by  a  statement  which 
I  delivered  to  the  committee  last  October 
with  my  own  remarks. 

.As  I  recall  it.  the  only  admonition  your 
committee  has  made  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  that  you  want  the  35  to  65  per- 
cent limitation  respected  on  repairs,  al- 
terations, and  conversions.  The  private 
shipyards  got  32  percent  In  1970,  38  per- 
cent in  1971.  31  percent  in  1972,  and  37 
percent  last  year  or  an  average  of  about 
36  percent  on  repairs,  alterations,  and 
conversions  over  the  past  5.  6.  or  7  years. 
So  I  think  that  the  Navy  Department  has 
been  very  fair  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  WUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALX.  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  greatly  respect  the  Member  from 
California,  but  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size what  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee did.  We  have  been  around  the  bam 
on  this  private  versus  public  shipyards 
deal  for  12  years  that  I  have  been  on  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  not 
new  and  one  with  which  we  are  very 
familiar.  In  our  hearings  and  in  the 
markup  of  this  bill  nothing  was  discussed 
as  outlined  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. Our  subcommittee  agreed  unani- 
mously on  the  matter  of  public  versus 
private  yards.  We  have  been  led  down  the 
primrose  path  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  for  the 
last  time.  They  have  given  us  more  snow 
jobs  on  different  projects  than  any  other 
service.  Now  they  are  trying — after  the 
fact — after  our  committee  markup,  to  at- 
tempt to  distort  the  facta  with  erroneous 
information.  I  say  we  should  stand  up 
and  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  subconunittee  did 


not  ask  the  Navy  Department  for  Its 
views  on  the  limitations,  so  how  can  you 
claim  that  the  Navy  has  not  been  fully 
frank,  honest,  and  credible  with  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire Mr.  WYM.^N»  which  would  strike 
from  the  bill  some  unfortunate  langauge 
restrictmg  the  fund  the  Navy  may  spend 
in  its  own  shipyards  on  ship  alterations 
and  rei'air. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  noted,  the  effect  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  committee  bill 
would  be  to  transfer  more  than  $42  mil- 
lion of  work  from  Navy  shipyards  to 
private  yards.  It  would  mean  the  loss  of 
3.450  jobs  in  the  affected  navy  yards  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  alone. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor Naval  Shipyard  is  the  single  largest 
industrial  employer,  with  about  5.200 
workers.  It  would  be  adversely  affected, 
not  m  fiscal  1974,  but  in  1975,  when  the 
diversion  to  private  yards  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  about  100  jobs. 

But  it  Is  not  on  the  basis  of  job  pres- 
ervation alone  that  I  support  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  Fleet  operation  sched- 
ules for  the  rest^of  the  year  would  be 
drastically  affected,  as  the  Navy  shifted 
vessels  to  make  them  available  for  re- 
pair and  alteration  when  private  ship- 
yards could  accommodate  them.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  shipyards,  the  committee's 
action  would  produce  a  2-year  cycle  of 
hirlngs.  layoffs,  and  rehires — which  can- 
not but  hurt  the  efficiency  of  the  yards 
and  their  readiness  to  function  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  defense  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  private  shipyards  al- 
ready receive  a  substantial  part  of  the 
alteration  and  repair  work  on  Navy  ships, 
and  much  of  the  remainder  is  too  com- 
plex for  most  of  the  private  yards  to 
handle.  Moreover,  private  yards  do  all  of 
the  conversion  work  on  Navy  ships. 

In  summary,  navy  yards  are  a  vital 
link  in  our  defense  chain,  and  the  limita- 
tion provided  in  the  bill  as  reported,  un- 
less removed  by  the  pending  amendment, 
might  substantially  weaken  the  link.  I 
therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire   <Mr.  Wyman). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTK 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  170,  noes  203, 
not  voting  60.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  607 

1 

AYES— 170 

Alexander 

Blackbum 

Byron 

Anderson.  111. 

Bray 

Carter 

Armstrong 

Brotzman 

Chappell 

Aspm 

Brown.  Mich. 

Clausen. 

Barrett 

Burgener 

DonH. 

Beard 

Burke.  Fla. 

Clay 

Bennett 

Burton 

Cleveland 

Blester 

Butler 

Cohen 

Conable 

Hogan 

Roberts 

Conlan 

Hollfleld 

Robinson.  Va. 

Conyera 

Horton 

Rogers 

Corman 

Hosmer 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Counhlla 

Hubcr 

Rouaselot 

Culver 

Hudnut 

Roy 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hunt 

Roybal 

Daniel.  Robert 

Ichord 

Runnels 

W.  Jr 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Ruppe 

Davis.  Oa. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Ryan 

Davis.  S  C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Sandman 

Dellums 

Jnrdan 

Satterneld 

Dent 

Kazeu 

Schneebell 

Derwlnakl 

Ketchum 

Selberllng 

Dlni!ell 

Kyros 

Shipley 

Dorn 

Landerebe 

Shoup 

Dulakt 

Leggett 

Sikes 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Lehman 

Slsk 

Ellbers 

Long.  La. 

Rkubltz 

Erl.-nbom 

McColllster 

Smith.  NY. 

FasceU 

McCormack 

Spence 

Fish 

McDade 

Stanton. 

Flood 

McFall 

James  V. 

Foley 

Mallary 

Stark 

Ford. 

Mann 

Stephens 

William  D. 

Marazitl 

Symington 

Forsythe 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Fraser 

Matsunaga 

Teague,  Tex 

Prey 

Meeds 

Thompson,  N.J 

Fulton 

Melcber 

Thornton 

Gaydos 

Mink 

Towell.  Nev. 

Oettys 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Treen 

Gibbons 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Vanik 

GJman 

MlzeU 

Veysey 

Goldwater 

Mollohan 

Vlgorlto 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Waldle 

Goodllng 

Morgan 

Walsh 

Green.  P». 

Mosher 

Wampler 

Hamilton 

Moss 

Ware 

Uammer- 

Hedzl 

Whalen 

Bchmldt 

Nichols 

Whltehurst 

Hanna 

Nix 

Wldnall 

Hansen.  Idaho 

O  Brlen 

Williams 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Owens 

Wilson, 

Harrln^on 

Parrls 

Charles.  Tex. 

Hawkins 

Patman 

Wyman 

Hays 

Price.  111. 

Yatron 

Heinz 

Recs 

Young,  Fla. 

Hicks 

Regula 

Young.  Oa. 

Hlllls 

Reusa 

Young.  111. 

Hinshaw 

Rtegle 

NOES— 203 

Abdnor 

Dellenback 

Jones.  Okla. 

Abzug 

Den  holm 

Kaatenmeler 

Adams 

Dennis 

Kemp 

Addabbo 

Devlne 

Kluczynskl 

Andrews.  N.C. 

DoDohue 

Koch 

Andrews. 

Drluan 

KuykendaU 

N.  Dak. 

Duncan 

Latta 

Annunzlo 

du  Pont 

Lent 

Archer 

Eckhardt 

Litton 

Ashbrnnk 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Long.  Md. 

Ashley 

Each 

McClory 

Badlllo 

Evans.  Colo. 

McCloskey 

Bafalla 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McEwen 

Bsuman 

Flndley 

McKlnney 

Berk'land 

Fisher 

Madlgan 

BevlU 

Flowers 

Mahon 

BlaKRl 

Flynt 

Mallltard 

Bingham 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Martin.  Nebr. 

Blatnik 

Fountain 

Martin.  N.C. 

Boijgs 

Frenzel 

Mayne 

Bolaud 

Froehllch 

Maz7.oll 

Bowen 

Fuqua 

Mezvlnsky 

Brademas 

Olalmo 

MUford 

Brasco 

OInn 

Miller 

Breaux 

Orasso 

Mlnish 

Breckinridge 

Green.  Oreg. 

Mlushall.  Ohio 

Brlnkley 

Gross 

Moakley 

Brooks 

Grover 

Montgomery 

Broomfleld 

Gubser 

Moorhead, 

Brown.  Calif. 

Gude 

Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ounter 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Ouyer 

Myers 

Burke.  Mass. 

Haley 

Natcher 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hanley 

Obey 

BurllBon.  Mo. 

Hanrahan 

O'Hara 

Carey.  NY. 

Harsha 

O'Neill 

Casey.  Tex. 

Harvey 

Passman 

Cederberg 

Hastings 

Patten 

Chamtierlaln 

Hibert 

Pepper 

Clancy 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Perkins 

Clark 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Peyser 

Collier 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Collins,  Tex. 

Holtzman 

Pike 

Conte 

Howard 

Podell 

Cotter 

Hungate 

Powell.  Ohio 

Cronin 

Hutchinson 

Preyer 

Daniels. 

Jarman 

Price,  Tex. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Prltchard 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Qule 

Delaney 

Jones,  N.C. 

Randall 

\ 
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Rarlck 

Slack 

Ullman 

Rhodes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Vander  Jagt 

Rlnaldo 

Staggers 

Waggonner 

RoblBon.  NY. 

Stanton, 

White 

Rodlno 

J.  WUllam 

Whitten 

Roe 

Steed 

Wilson. 

Roncallo.  NY 

Steele 

Charles  H., 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Steelman 

Calif. 

Rose 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Winn 

Rosenthal 

Stratton 

Wolff 

Rostenkowskl 

Stubblefleld 

Wright 

Rousb 

Stuckey 

Wydler 

Ruth 

Studds 

Wylle 

St  Germain 

Sullivan 

Yates 

Sarasln 

Symms 

Young.  S.C. 

Sarbanes 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Scherle 

Thomson,  Wis 

Zablockl 

Schroeder 

Thone 

Zlon 

Shrlver 

Tlernan 

Zwach 

Shuster 

Udall 

NOT  VOTING— 60 

Anderson, 

Eshleman 

Nelsen 

Calif. 

Prellnghuysen 

Pettis 

Arends 

Gray 

Poage 

Baker 

Griffiths 

QuUlen 

Bell 

Helstoskl 

Rallsback 

Boiling 

Holt 

Rangel 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Karth 

Reld 

Buchanan 

Keatmg 

Rooney,  NY. 

Burke.  Calif. 

King 

Sebellus 

Camp 

Landrum 

Snyder 

Carney.  Ohio 

Lott 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Chlsholm 

Lujan 

Stokes 

Clawson.  Del 

McKay 

Talcott 

Cochran 

McSpadden 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Collins,  ni. 

Macdonald 

Van  Deerlln 

Crane 

Madden 

Wiggins 

Danlelson 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Wilson.  Bob 

de  la  Garza 

Metcalfe 

Wyatt 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Young.  Alaska 

Dlggs 

Mills.  Ark. 

Downing 

Murphy,  111. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  al)ove  recorded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask,  and 
It  will  take  only  a  minute  or  so,  the  mean- 
ing of  "Support  for  other  natio  3."  Under 
the  heading  of  appropriations  for  the 
Army,  there  is  "Support  for  other  na- 
tions" of  $414  million;  Navy  "Support  for 
other  nations"  of  $21  million,  and  on 
page  8  of  the  bill  "Support  for  other  na- 
tions" on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force  of 
$256  million,  a  total  of  well  beyond  $500 
million  for  "Support  for  other  nations." 
What  does  this  mean?  What  does  "Sup- 
port of  other  nations"  mean? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Support  of  other  nations 
has  to  do  primarily  with  South  Vietnam. 
As  you  know  an  agreement  was  worked 
out  whereby  our  forces  were  withdrawn, 
but  our  Government  made  a  solid  com- 
mitment that  we  would  support  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  South  Vietnam  and  keep 
them  at  a  certain  level.  This  is  the  money 
involved  here.  It  is  a  very  large  sum  of 
money.  Also,  our  military  missions 
around  the  world  are  supported  through 
this  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  other  places  in 
the  world  in  addition  to  South  Vietnam 
in  which  this  money  is  spent? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Our  military  personnel 
in  various  missions  throughout  the  world 
are  supported  here.  We  hav^  military 
assistance  programs  in  a  number  of  na- 
tions; Korea,  South  Vietnam,  and  large 
numbers  of  personnel  are  in  many  of 
these  areas.  We  undertake  to  encourage 


nations  to  purchase  their  military  equip- 
ment from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS  Are  these  fimds  author- 
ized? Do  they  have  to  be  authorized? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  Is  basic  statutory 
authority,  it  does  not  require  annual 
authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  British  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Malta  for  a  naval  base.  We  were  not 
content  to  let  the  British  spend  $36  mil- 
lion in  payment  to  the  Maltese  Govern- 
ment. This  government  volunteered  a 
contribution  of  $9 '2  million  to  the  Brit- 
ish deal  out  of  thin  air.  Would  "support- 
ing assistance"  be  the  source  of  that 
contribution? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  not  come  from 
this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  could  not  stand  to 
see  the  British  enter  into  an  agreement 
and  spend  their  money  for  a  navy  base. 
We  just  had  to  help  them  out  by  vol- 
unteering a  good  many  million  dollars. 
That  would  not  be  the  source  of  those 
funds? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  final  question  is,  why 
is  the  letter  "S"  in  the  word  "Support" 
capitalized? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
peat that?  I  did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  the  "S"  in  the 
word  "Support"  capitalized? 

Mr.  MAHON.  All  major  activities  in 
the  bill  are  capitalized  for  purposes  of 
emphasis,  I  assume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Am  Force 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Air  Force,  as  authorized  by  law:  as 
follows:  for  Strategic  forces,  »1. 124, 154,000: 
for  General  purpose  forces,  $1,014,091,000;  for 
Intelligence  and  communications.  $532,343,- 
000;  for  Airlift  and  seallft,  $179,240,000;  for 
Central  supply  and  maintenance,  $2,318,938,- 
000;  for  Training  operations  and  other  gen- 
eral personnel  activities,  $517,736,000;  for 
Medical  activities,  $377,398,000;  for  Adminis- 
tration and  associated  activities,  $211,467,000; 
and  for  the  Support  of  other  nations,  $256,- 
733,000;  In  all:  $6,532,100,000:  Provided,  That 
of  the  total  amount  of  this  appropriation, 
not  to  exceed  $2,343,000  can  be  used  for  emer- 
gencies and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  payment  may 
be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for 
confidential  military  purposes:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  less  than  $215,000,000  of  the 
total  amount  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  maintenance  of  real 
property  facilities. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you  for  just  a  minute 
the  effects  of  section  742  of  the  defense 
appropriations  bill. 

Section  742  establishes  ceilings  for 
each  ofiQcer  grade  from  major/lieutenant 
commander  (0-4)  through  general  ad- 
miral (O-IO)  for  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1974  by  denying  funds  for  pay  and 
allowances  of  personnel  in  excess  of  the 
ceilings. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  Officer 
Grade  Limitation  Act  of  1954  makes  it 
clear  that  the  1954  act  was  intended  as 


a  permanent  answer  to  provisions  In  the 
fiscal  year  1953  and  1954  DOD  Appropria- 
tions Acts  which  were  essentially  the 
same  as  section  742.  The  House  report 
on  the  1954  act  (Rept.  No.  1218,  Feb.  22, 
1954,  83d  Congress,  2d  sess.,  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  7103)  states  at  pages  10  and 
11: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  the  result  of  extensive  hear- 
ings. It  should  be  the  permanent  answer 
to  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  in 
both  Houses  to  the  alleged  promiscuous  pro- 
motions of  officers  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Promotion  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of 
military  life.  And  limitations,  hastily  pre- 
pared, can  so  seriously  affect  career  planning 
in  the  Armed  Forces  that  their  continua- 
tion over  any  period  of  time  may  bring  about 
consequences  not  contemplateU  nor  desired 
by  those  who  propose  such  limitations. 

Promotions  must  be  geared  to  the  needs  of  . 
each  service  and  at  the  same  time  fit  person- 
nel plans  for  years  to  come.  It  cannot  be  op- 
erated on  a  hit-and-miss  basis  subject  to  a 
different  numerical  limitation  imposed  each 
fiscal  year.  Promotion  must  be  related  to  re- 
quirements, and  it  must  also  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit  consideration  of  eligible 
officers  upon  the  completion  of  normal  years 
of  service  in  grade. 

Provisions  in  appropriation  acts  which  at- 
tempt to  create  a  grade  spread  for  each  fiscal 
year  based  on  total  strength  not  only  disrupt 
such  career  planning  but  so  disturb  the  en- 
tire promotion  system  that  it  is  Impossible 
for  any  young  man  about  to  enter  the  armed 
services  and  make  the  service  his  career, 
either  as  a  Regular  or  Reserve,  to  anticipate 
his  opportunities  for  advancement. 

And,  since  promotion  is  so  entwined  with 
career  planmng.  it  Is  impossible,  using  the 
so-called  I>avls  amendment  as  the  basis,  to 
make  adjustments  upward  or  downward  as 
the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  Increases 
or  decreases  and  have  career  planning  with- 
out excessive  attrition  or  other  equally  un- 
desirable consequences. 

There  is  no  reason  in  1974  to  renew  the 
effort  which  had  been  tried  and  rejected 
in  1954.  While  section  742  may  be  based 
on  the  best  of  intentions,  it  is  first  of  all 
an  inappropriate  way  to  attempt  to  con- 
trol grade  escalation  and  second,  it  is 
a  matter  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  now 
has  before  it  the  Department  of  Defense 
proposed  legislation  which  provides  for 
the  selective  early  retirement  of  oflQcers 
in  grades  0-5  and  0-6  (H.R.  11113). 

On  May  30  of  this  year  the  Department 
of  Defense  submitted  to  the  Congress  its 
report  on  the  proposed  new  defense  oflB- 
cer  personnel  management  system,  which 
contains  new  permanent  statutory  grade 
limitations.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  im- 
plementing legislation  will  be  received  in 
the  near  future  for  consideration  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Title  VII  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  DOD 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act  estab- 
lishes a  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
which  will  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  overall  DOD  manpower  require- 
ments, including  the  matter  of  officer 
grade  limitations. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  this  bill  but  I 
do  think  that  this  represents  an  attempt 
to  indirectly  legislate  on  a  matter  that 
is  primarily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees,  and  I  cer- 
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tainly  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  deleted 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  conference. 

PABLIAMENTAKT  INQtriKT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inqiilry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  intend  to  reserve 
a  point  of  order  and  make  a  point  of 
order  on  the  proviso  on  page  8.  line  12. 
I  wish  to  be  protected  on  that  and  I 
wish  to  know  whether  it  should  be  made 
at  this  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  the  gentleman 
should  make  his  point  of  order  now. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  on  the  language 
commencing  on  page  8.  line  15.  "to  be 
expended  on  the  approval  or  authority 
'  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
payment  may  be  made  on  his  certificate 
of  necessity  for  confidential  military 
purposes:" 

The  point  of  order  is  based  on  rule 
XXI.  clause  2.  in  that  such  language  is 
a  provision  in  an  appropriation  bill  for 
an  existing  law  and  is  not  contained  in 
the  authorization  legislation  and  for 
other  reasons.  It  is  in  violation  of  rule 
xxr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  make  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
make  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  In  the  bill 
begirming  on  line  12  says: 

Provided,  that  of  the  total  amount  of  this 
appropriation,  not  to  exceed  $2,343,000  can 
be  used  for  emergendea  »nd  extraordinary 
expenses,  to  b«  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretaxy  of  the  Air  Force, 

Now.  the  language  was  challenged  in 
the  bill  last  year,  but  this  is  not  the  lan- 
guage that  was  challenged  <n  the  bill 
last  year.  The  committee  changed  the 
language  that  was  challenged  In  the  bill 
last  year  and  omitted  the  language  as 
follows : 

To  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Secret*r5'.  and  his  determina- 
tion shall  be  &nal  and  conclusive  upon  the 
accounting  offices  of  the  Government. 

That  language  wj^  held.  I  believe,  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  but  that  lan- 
guage is  omitted  in  the  proviso  this  year. 
It  is  important  to  have  this  flexibility,  to 
have  these  fimds  available  for  these  very 
extraordinary  purposes  if  the  Defense 
Department  is  to  do  Its  job  adequately. 

Mr.  ECKHARETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  briefly  further? 

The  provisions  of  existing  law  will,  of 
course,  give  the  controller  a  right  to  go 
Into  the  question  of  what  the  specific 
Items  for  expenditures  were  that  fit  these 
categories.  My  point  of  order  does  not 
reach  the  question  that  the  Chairman 
has  said  is  a  necessarj-  flexibility  of  ex- 
penditures. I  do  not  raise  the  point  of 
order  that  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures may  not  be  made,  but  raise  the 
point  of  order  with  respect  to  language 
which  is  at  least  subject  to  the  interpre- 


tation that  once  the  expenditure  is  cate- 
gorized as  in  the  confidential  area,  that 
there  may  not  be  further  examination 
by  the  Comptroller  General  as  to  the  ex- 
penditure 

If,  arguably,  the  language  changes 
existing  law  or  If  it  calls  for  an  interpre- 
tation that  could  have  that  effect,  then 
the  langiiage  is  providing  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bUl.  If  It  does  not 
change  existing  law,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  the  proviso. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
m.in.  I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  oX  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  merely  like  to 
point  out  to  my  good  friend  from  Texas 
that  on  page  108  of  our  report,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  it  says: 

In  including  the  language  relating  to 
emergency  and  extraordinary  expenses  the 
Committee  has  deleted  language  which  had 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  by  statute  external 
audits  of  these  expenses.  However,  the  Com- 
mltte  does  not  Intend  any  substantive 
change  In  the  customary  use  of  this  authority 
as  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  Justifi- 
cations submitted  to  the  Congress  and  prior 
practice. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  In 
line  8  of  the  bill  Itself,  this  is  a  limitation 
on  expenditures  where  it  says,  'Not  to 
exceed  $2,343,000." 

Therefore,  I  submit  to  the  Chairman 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  a  pwint  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon  > ,  can  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
cite  authority  for  the  language  on  line  16 
beginning  with:  "And  payment  may  be 
made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for 
confidential  military  purposes." 

If  there  is  no  authority,  the  Chair 
would  have  to  sustain  the  point  of  order 
against  the  language. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  there  Is  no  restriction  on  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
has  the  authority  under  the  existing  law. 
which  I  cannot  pull  out  of  the  air  at  this 
moment  and  cite,  to  make  payments  on 
his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confiden- 
tial military  purposes.  Certainly  there  is 
no  restriction  on  the  military  to  prevent 
this  sort  of  operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WeU.  the  Chair 
would  like  to  assert  that,  if  we  have  the 
language  in  the  existing  law.  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  Is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  may  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  cannot  cite  the  actual  legislative 
authority,  but  we  do  have  general  legis- 
lative authority  for  just  this  provision  in 
the  bill.  It  has  been  in  the  bill  for  many, 
many  previous  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  state  that  he  carmot  cite  any 
authority  for  this  language? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  said  I  could  not.  right  at  this 
moment.  It  has  been  in  the  previous  bill 
for  many,  many  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rostknxow- 
SKi ' .  The  language  to  which  t  he  point 


of  order  Is  directed  is  the  language  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  cited  on  line  15, 
as  follows: 

To  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
payment  naay  be  made  on  his  certificate  of 
necessity  for  confidential  military  purposes. 

If  there  is  no  authority  in  law  for  this 
language,  the  Chair  holds  that  it  must  be 
construed  as  legislation  in  violation  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  this 
paragraph,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8.  line  21,  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance. Defense  Agencies. 

For  expyenses.  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
neces.sary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Defense  ClvU  Preparedness 
Agency),  as  authorized  by  law;  as  follows: 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  activities,  $243,- 
885.000:  for  the  organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  »8.305,000;  for  the  Office  of 
Information  for  the  Armed  Forces.  (11,225.- 
000:  for  the  Armed  Forces  Institute.  $5,757.- 
000;  for  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency. 
$57,250,000;  for  the  Defense  Investigative 
Service,  $30,194,000;  for  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency.  $145,649,000;  for  the  Defense  Nu- 
clear Agency,  $9,940,000;  for  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency.  $697,344,000;  and  for  In- 
telligence and  communications  activities, 
$450,859,000;  In  all:  $1,650,408,000:  Provided, 
That  of  the  total  amount  of  this  appropria- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $5,448,000  can  be  used  for 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to 
be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  payment 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity 
for  confidential  military  purposes:  Prorided 
further.  That  not  less  than  $17,100,000  of 
the  total  amount  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  maintenance  of 
real  property  facilities. 

POINT     OP     OBDEK 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it.  we  are  now  In  Operation 
and  Maintenance.  Defense  Agencies? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  of  order  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
before,  and  It  Is  directed  to  page  9,  line 
14.  which  reads: 

To  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  payment 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity 
for  confidential  military  purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  prior  decision  by  the  Chair.  I  assume 
there  is  no  need  to  be  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi) .  The  Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  will  sustain  the  point  of  or- 
der on  the  basis  previously  stated  by  the 
Chair. 

AMENDMENT    OPITRKD    BT     MB.    KASTENMEIEH 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kastenmeiek: 

On  page  B.  line  5.  delete  "$5,757,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof   "$6,287,000 ".  and  on 
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line  11.  delete  "$1,650,408,000"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$1,650,938,000". 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  not  think  that  this  amendment 
is  particularly  controversial,  in  light  of 
some  of  the  other  amendments,  and  I 
might  have  hoped  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
might  have  accepted  my  amendment. 
But  I  appreciate  his  support  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  bill  and  the  subcommittee 
report. 

Tucked  away  in  the  committee  report 
on  this  $74  billion  bill  is  language  which 
recommends  the  disestablishment  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute.  The  budget 
request  for  support  of  the  Institute  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year  was  $6,287,000. 

Because  the  item  is  small  and  because 
the  Institute  during  its  nearly  32  years 
of  existence  has  maintained  a  low  pro- 
file. I  am  well  aware  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  serve  on  the  Sub- 
committee for  Defense  Appropriations, 
few  Members  are  aware  of  its  mission  or 
Its  function. 

So  we  are  asked  to  approve  the  rec- 
ommended disestablishment  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  Institute.  I  would  like  to 
explain  what  we  are  disestablishing. 

Incidentally,  this  is  an  institute  which 
over  Its  nearly  32  years  of  existence  has 
provided  educational  serNices  in  corre- 
spondence courses  and  otherwise  to  over 
7  million  Americans.  Undoubtedly  many 
in  this  Chamber  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  services,  and  many,  many  thou- 
sands of  your  constituents  are. 

It  develops  and  offers  through 
Independent  study — correspondence 

courses — and  class  Instruction  courses 
ranging  from  literary  level  to  prehigh 
school  to  high  school  and  college  levels. 
Training  and  advisory  services  are  also 
offered  in  occupational  and  technical 
areas,  and  a  testing  program  Is  also  op- 
erated that  Includes  course  related 
standardized  tests,  and  a  series  of  gen- 
eral measurement  and  placement  tests. 

Although  the  education  of  this  coun- 
try ha.s  changed  dramatically  since  the 
Institute  was  first  launched,  it  continues 
to  provide  valuable  services  and  is  mak- 
ing efforts  to  upgrade  and  modernize 
Its  offering  and  services. 

During  fiscal  year  1973  more  than 
275.000  military  personnel  used  one  or 
more  of  the  educational  services  offered 
by  USAFI.  Based  on  the  1973  force  level, 
this  means  that  more  than  one  out  of 
every  nine  military  persons  had  occasion 
to  seek  educational  assistance  from  the 
institute.  Some  98,000  servicemen  took 
one  or  more  courses  offered  by  USAFI 
in  1973  and  about  204,000  military  per- 
sonnel took  advantage  of  one  or  more 
of  the  testing  services  offered  by  USAFI, 
including  some  80,000  persons  who 
earned  recognition  for  high  school  equiv- 
alency It  should  be  stressed  here  that 
the  standardized  testing  instruments  de- 


veloped by  USAFI  personnel  are  among 
the  strongest  of  the  Institute's  programs. 
Countless  numbers  of  professional  man- 
hours  have  gone  into  the  development 
and  standardization  of  these  educational 
tests,  and  an  equally  great  effort  was  re- 
quired to  gain  their  acceptance  through- 
out the  educational  systems  of  this 
Nation, 

In  addition,  USAFI  lends  important 
support  to  educational  training  pro- 
grams leading  to  high  school  diplomas 
and  also  gives  important  guidance  to 
Project  Transition.  Project  Transition 
is  operated  by  the  various  military  serv- 
ices and  prepares  military  personnel  for 
jobs  in  the  civilian  economy.  It  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  help  those  persons  who 
would  otherwise  enter  civilian  life  with- 
out having  necessary  civilian  job  skills. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  enrollments 
in  USAFI  programs  did  and  do  fall  off 
during  this  country's  heaviest  military 
engagements,  particularly  in  the  South- 
east Asian  war.  But  participation  in  1973 
was  up  and  is  expected  to  continue  in 
that  direction.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  in  our  military 
services  who  are  seeking  educational  op- 
portunities and  self-improvement  will  be 
denied  those  opportunities  at  least  in 
part  if  Congress  follows  the  committee's 
recommendation  to  kill  USAFI.  This  ac- 
tion would  be  unwise  imder  normal  mili- 
tary circumstances,  but  is  particularly  so 
at  a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to  at- 
tract young  people,  many  of  them  with 
marginal  educational  skills,  into  a  volun- 
teer army,  whether  or  not  the  volunteer 
army  is  succeeding. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  make  this  de- 
fense of  the  institute  I  should  not  deny 
the  many  constructive  criticisms  by 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  its  im- 
provement are  valid.  However,  to  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water  is  un- 
con.scionable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  support 
of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doet  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flynt)  insist  upon 
his  reservation  of  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLYNT,  Mr.  Chairman,  no,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Flynt  »  withdraws  his  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kas- 

TENMEIER )  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said.  I  re- 
luctantly oppose  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  fully  recognize  the  interest  which 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsm  (Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER.  has  in  this  program.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  well 
aware  that  we  have  encouraged  tlie 
Armed  Forces  Lnstuute  for  the  past  3 
years  to  correct  the  deficiencies  m  this 
program,  and  they  have  completely  ig- 
nored the  admonition:;  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  The  Congress  as 
well  as  the  committee,  has  tried  to  bring 
some  semblance  of  effectiveness  into  this 
particular  program,  but  we  find  that  only 
7  of  the  50  States  recognize  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Development  certificates 


which  are  awarded  by  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute.  We  have  done  everything  that 
we  could  to  determine  whether  or  not 
these  programs  conducted  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  formed  any  worthwhile 
and  still  needed  purpose.  In  our  judg- 
ment,, they  are  no  longer  worth  the  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  from  page 
302  of  this  year's  hearings  in  which  one 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
stated  on  page  302  of  volume  No.  9  of 
these  hearings : 

I  found  this  to  be  creating  problems  for 
men  from  New  York,  because  New  York  does 
accept  It.  Men  have  taken  the  city  civil 
service  test,  but  when  they  present  their  QEX> 
certificate,  after  leaving  their  jobs  expecting 
to  be  sworn  In,  they  are  suddenly  told,  "Sorry, 
we  don't  accept  that  certificate." 

And  in  that  same  connection,  in  these 
hearings  on  this  point,  Mr.  Addabbo 
stated: 

I  bring  this  question  up,  I  think,  for  the 
third  year  running.  It  first  came  to  my  at- 
tention several  years  back.  Every  year  we  get 
the  same  answer.  "We  are  going  to  take  an- 
other look  at  It." 

You  ask  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  support  a  program  which,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  we  might  Just  as  well  do 
away  with,  because  the  men  are  not  re- 
ceiving any  benefit.  If  anything,  they  are 
being  given  a  false  sense  of  security  when 
they  get  out.  I  think  we  are  doing  the  grav- 
est disservice  to  them  In  this  program. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  I 
subscribe  to  the  statement  made  by  our 
colleague,  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  in  this  regard,  that  in- 
stead of  performing  services  for  these 
young  men  in  this  GED  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Armed  Forces  Institute, 
we  may  be  doing  them  a  great  disservice 
because  they  think  that  they  are  getting 
something  when  indeed  they  are  not. 
The  certificate  of  general  educational 
development  which  the  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute provides  under  this  program  is 
almost  worthless.  It  is  recognized  in 
7  of  the  50  States,  but  when  it  is  not 
recognized  in  43  States— when  we  have 
admonished  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
to  do  something  about  it  and  they  have 
Ignored  the  admonishment — then  we 
feel  the  time  has  come  to  eliminate 
this  organization. 

This  Ls  an  example  of  a  program  which 
has  totally  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  has 
been  superseded  by  dozens  of  other  edu- 
cational programs  offered  to  personnel 
in  the  armed  services.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted  it  wUl  perpetuate  an  agency 
which  has  outlived  the  usefulne.ss  which 
it  at  one  time  had. 

We  recognize  that  the  Armed  Forces 
In.'^titute  sened  a  good  purpose  at  one 
time,  but  that  time  has  long  since 
pa.ssed  So,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  sustain  the  action  of  the  Com- 
m.ittee  on  Appropriations  in  eliminatii:g 
the  appropriation  for  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  and  re;ect  the  amendment 

Mr,  KASTENMEIER.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FLYNT,  I  yield  to  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsm, 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  course,  as  I  indicated,  275.000  men 
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and  women  In  the  military  during  the 
last  Rscad  year  used  the  services  of  this 
Institute,  which  the  gentleman  says  is 
outmoded.  But.  I  would  like  to  aslc  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  If  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  the  American  Council 
on  Education  recommended  the  level.  I 
think  it  is  35.  at  which  the  GED  is  rated, 
and  even  ii  we  ehminate  this  institute 
it  would  not  change  the  testing;  someone 
would  have  to  conduct  the  equivalency 
testing.  Some  other  agency  of  the  mili- 
tary would.  If  we  increase  the  grade  so 
that  it  applied  to  all  50  States,  it  is  fairly 
evident  that  very  few  men  and  women 
would  qualify  in  the  military.  It  does 
serve  a  purpose  even  to  have  it  at  the 
level  It  is,  although,  to  a  certain  extent, 
I  aprree  with  Mr.  Addabbo's  criticism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pi.tnt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT  I  yield  again  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wiscon.^in. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  think  that  the 
Institute.  Indeed,  the  military,  has  failed 
to  communicate  to  the  men  and  women 
who  take  this  test  that  it  may  not  be 
satisfactory  in  terms  of  the  equivalency 
of  a  high  school  diploma  in  their  States. 
They  should  communicate  that,  but  even 
If  it  Is  not.  it  is  valid  in  the  military  serv- 
ice for  promotions  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  valuable  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  have  at  least  some  achieve- 
ment In  the  field  of  education. 

Mr,  FLYNT.  In  response  to  the  state- 
ment Just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Itself  has  conducted  an  audit  of 
this  program,  and  It  has  come  to  the  dis- 
tinct conclusion  that  it  has  outlived  Its 
usefulness,  and  the  function  should  be 
Incorporated  Into  other  educational  pro- 
grams which  the  Department  of  Defense 
offers  to  servicemen,  or  that  the  fimctlon 
of  the  agency  be  changed.  I  might  add 
that  one  reason  that  this  program  can- 
not be  Justified  on  Its  merits  is  that  for 
the  past  4  fiscal  years  there  have  ranged 
from  10  to  14  percent  only  of  completions 
by  those  who  started.  When  only  10  per- 
cent to  14  percent  of  the  individuals  who 
start  a  course  under  this  program  com- 
plete it.  then  we  feel  the  time  has  come 
to  terminate  it,  and  it  should  be  termi- 
nated by  rejecting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MINSHAIX  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rlae  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, but  the  committee  went  into  this 
matter  very  thoroughly,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  agrees  that  they  aire  not 
obtaining  very  good  results  from  many  of 
their  correspondence  courses,  and  I 
think  therefor  that  this  $530,000  would 
be  a  needless  expenditure  at  this  time. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentlemtui  yield? 


Mr.  MTNSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  Just  wtint  to  Join  In  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  Of  course,  the 
able  Representative  In  the  area  needs 
to  speak  out  in  behalf  of  his  own  district, 
but  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
states  that  the  program  is  no  longer 
useful  In  its  present  operation,  and  we 
have  a  large  number  of  more  eCfectlve 
educational  programs.  The  committee 
believes  that  it  would  be  unwise  not  to 
discontmue  this  program.  About  the 
hardest  thing  In  the  world  is  to  cut  off 
a  useless  expenditure.  The  taxpayers 
say:  "Why  are  you  having  all  of  this 
duplication?  Why  don't  you  cut  out 
some  of  these  needless  programs  when 
they  run  out  of  their  usefulness?" 

It  Is  hard  to  do.  but  certainly  we  can 
make  this  little  saving  and  further  Im- 
prove the  defense  expenditures  of  the 
Government.  What  we  need  Is  a  lean 
fighting  service,  and  we  have  many, 
many  programs  of  education  and  train- 
ing for  the  enlisted  man.  and  for  the  vet- 
eran who  leave  th?  services. 

So.  with  all  due  regard  and  considera- 
tion for  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  I  do  hope  that  we  may  abol- 
ish this  program  and  save  the  money 
that  Is  assigned  to  it  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  a  better  defense  program. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  I  merely  want  to  say 
I  hope  there  Is  not  a  mlscharacterlzatlon 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  dealing  on 
It.  The  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mended full  funding  for  it.  The  subcom- 
mittee recommended  the  change.  Nor 
does  the  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mend the  dise.stablLshment  of  the  Insti- 
tute. It  recommends  that  its  alms  be 
modified  substantially  as  a  result  of  this 
audit,  but  It  Is  In  the  process  of  doing 
that,  so  I  think  it  should  be  noted  by  the 
House  that  the  subcommittee's  action  is 
not  In  accordance  with  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  recommends. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  audit  report  are  liKluded 
at  the  top  of  page  56  of  the  committee 
report  and  says; 

The  Office  of  tha  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Inued  a  report  on  an  audit  of  tbe 
USAFI  on  August  21,  1973. 

In  that  they  summarize  the  reasons 
for  modifying  the  operation  of  US, 
Armed  Forces  Institute. 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr  FLYNT  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  In  that  connection,  after  they 
completed  their  audit  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  a.«ked  the  Air  Force 
to  take  over  the  operation  and  change 
Its  function.  One  of  tbe  proposals  was 
to  have  the  agency  become  an  adviser 


to  educational  counselors.  In  other 
words  to  become  a  counselor  to  coim- 
selors.  The  Air  Force  rejected  this  re- 
quest. The  committee  questions  this 
proposal  on  two  counts.  First,  the  com- 
mittee questions  If  this  role  of  counselor 
to  the  counselors  Is  required  and  sec- 
ond, whether  the  personnel  currently 
employed  by  the  organization  have  the 
background  and  training  to  perform  this 
function. 

The  committee  came  to  the  conclaslon 
that  the  counselor  to  counselors  role 
was  not  necessary  and  that  the  orga- 
nization did  not  appear  to  have  the 
qualified  personnel  to  carry  out  this 
function.  In  the  committee's  opinion  It 
was  not  feasible  to  rejuvenate  this 
agency. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  get  Involved  in 
view  of  the  fact  the  subcommittee  this 
year  did  not  give  us  much  of  a  target  to 
shoot  at  In  that  they  decided  to  keep  KP 
In.  I  am  grateful  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  members 
o.'  the  committee  for  that  wise  decision, 
so  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  did 
not  have  to  have  much  of  a  fight. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  We  are  also 
giving  madd  service  this  year. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman has  a  point  of  view,  of  course, 
but  there  Is  a  point  to  be  made  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  this  Issue.  I  had  a  chance  to  go 
not  long  ago  to  Fort  Lewis.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  subcommittee  are  familiar 
with  what  Is  going  on  In  the  9th  Division 
at  Port  Lewis.  One  of  the  creations  that 
comes  from  tills  incredibly  successful 
program  of  the  volunteer  military  is  Old 
Reliable  University  and  one  of  the  Im- 
portant parts  of  Old  Reliable  Is  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Madison.  Wis. 

It  strikes  me  that  In  reading  the  audit 
report  that  is  printed  In  the  record  of  the 
committee  report  and  then  translate 
that  into  a  dLsestabllshment  of  the  In- 
stitute is  a  grave  mistake.  The  audit 
report,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
already  pointed  out.  does  not  say  that 
we  ought  to  end  It.  It  does  say  It  ought 
to  be  substantially  modified  to  reduce  Its 
educational  program  functions  with 
courses  and  programs  being  provided 
through  arrangements  with  accredited 
Institutions  and  commercial  sources. 
That  is  what  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
is  in  the  process  of  doing. 

While  I  recognize  that  $530,000  does 
not  seem  like  a  lot  of  money.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  very  point  that  the  Air 
Force,  the  Army,  the  Marines,  and  the 
Navy  are  attempting  to  do  Is  assure  a 
tie  between  education  and  MOS  require- 
ments and  non-MOS  requirements.  We 
are  ending  one  of  the  ways  In  which  we 
produce  a  better  soldier. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
fuU  committee  will  remember  well  the 
Army  regulation  621-5.  i!  I  may  read 
it  to  the  Members: 
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Tbe  basic  philosophy  underlying  the 
Army's  general  educational  development  pro- 
gram Is  that  an  Individual  can  Improve  him- 
self through  learning;  that  the  process  of 
learning  does  not  stop  with  the  completion 
of  formal  schooling  at  an  early  age,  but  on 
the  contrary,  education  Is  a  lifelong  process. 
It  Is  based  on  tbe  belief  that  continuing 
education  Is  essential  if  military  personnel 
are  to  achieve  maximum  career  potential  and 
maintain  the  desired  creative,  intellectual, 
and  leadership  abilities. 

That  is  what  the  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute has  t>een  about  since  1942,  maintain- 
ing that  kind  of  leadership. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  sup- 
ported. I  think  in  this  instance  the  sub- 
committee did  not  think  fully  through 
the  disestablishment  of  a  school  that 
should  be  supported  and  still  be  modi- 
fied to  retain  its  purpose. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Wisconsin     <rir.    Kasten- 

>1EIER>. 

The  amendment  was  rejt.  led. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Contingencies,   Defense 

For  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expen- 
ses arising  In  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  such  expenses 
may  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his  certifi- 
cate that  the  expenditures  were  necessary 
for  confidential  military  purposes;  $5,000,000 : 
Provided,  That  a  report  of  disbursements 
under  this  Item  of  appropriation  shall  be 
made  quarterly  to  Congress. 

point  or  ORDER 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  reserve  a  point  of  order  with  respect 
to  the  whole  section,  and  to  make  the 
point  of  order  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions reading  as  follows: 

And  such  expenses  may  be  accounted  for 
solely  on  his  certificate  that  the  expenditures 
were  necessary  for  confidential  mUltary  pur- 
poses. 

The  point  of  order  which  Is  stated  and 
made  Is  by  the  same  proposition  made 
with  respect  to  the  same  language  which 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  bill.  The  point  of 
order  is  reserved,  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  at  this  time  until  I  check  whether 
or  not  the  special  contingencies  defense 
Is  authorized  by  an  authorization  bill  or 
by  existing  statutory  law. 

I  point  out  to  the  chair  that  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  defense  agencies 
provision  had  a  section  there  of  $5,448,- 
000  in  it  that  was,  of  course,  not  dis- 
turbed by  my  previous  point  of  order, 
and  this  appears  to  be  made  up  so  that 
the  Defense  Department  would  have 
some  $10,448,000  If  this  is  included. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  would  like 
to  make  the  observation  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  should 
make  his  point  of  order  while  the  para- 
graph Is  pending. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
that  event,  I  will  make  both  points  of 
order;  one  against  the  entire  paragraph 
and  the  other  against  the  phrase  in- 
volved. However,  I  would  not  press  the 
point  of  order — well,  of  course,  if  it  Is  not 
Justified.  It  can  be  shown  It  Is  not  justi- 
fied, so  I  do  make  the  two  points  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
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from  Texas  <Mr.  Mahon)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  7  Cannon's  precedents 
1273,  February  13.  1919,  states: 

The  organic  law  creating  a  department 
authorizes  necessary  contingent  expenses  in- 
cident to  Its  maintenance. 

This  provision  has  been  In  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  decades,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  cite  anji,hing  more  than  I  have 
cited  In  defense  of  the  language.  This 
language  has  been  carried  In  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  notes  that 
the  paragraph  does  have  legislation,  since 
it  requires  a  report  and  imposes  addi- 
tional duties.  Therefore,  the  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
would  be  both  points  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
Is  sustained  against  the  paragraph. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Missile  PaocimEMENT,  Abmy 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of 
missiles,  equipment.  Including  ordnance, 
ground  handling  equipment,  spare  parts,  and 
accessories  therefor;  specialized  equipment 
and  training  devices;  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants.  Including  the  land  nec- 
essary therefor,  without  regard  to  section 
4774,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355,  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procurement 
and  installation  of  equipment,  appllamces, 
and  machine  tools  In  public  and  private 
plants;  and  other  expenses  necessary  for 
the  foregoing  purposes;  $514,600,000,  and  In 
addition,  $22,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Missile  Procure- 
ment, Army  1972'1974"  and  $17,000,000  shall 
be  derived  from  "Missile  Procurement.  Army 
1973/197P",  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  June  30,  1976. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  this 
area  of  the  bill  referring  to  Army  pro- 
curement of  aircraft.  The  conference  re- 
port on  the  fiscal  year  1974  procurement 
authorization  bill  stated  that  the  bid 
proposal  for  the  utility  aircraft  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  UX  or  CXX 
utility  aircraft  would  be  limited  to  turbo- 
prop aircraft  only. 

Yet.  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port ignored  that  directive  and  the  entire 
direction  of  the  Congress  when  it  ap- 
proved the  conference  report  as  follows: 

Directs  that  the  fiscal  year  1973  buy  of 
utility  aircraft  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the 
understanding  had  by  this  committee  last 
year,  and  that  the  specifications  be  written 
and  the  request  for  proposals  specify  that  the 
aircraft  to  be  procured  may  be  powered  either 
by  turboprop  or  turbofan  engines,  so  that  all 
qualified  aircraft  manufacturers  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  bid  on  this  procurement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  went  into  this  in 
detail  in  our  committee.  I  have  done  some 
other  research. 

I  found  out  that  these  aircraft  when 
used  on  a  wide  mission  range,  over  a 


thousand-mile  operation  range,  that  the 
turbofan  uses  455  gallons  of  gas  at  op- 
timum operating  cruising  speed,  whereas 
the  turboprop  would  use  355  gallons, 

I  found  out  that  if  we  go  with  the  tur- 
boprop, it  would  use  355  gallons  under  the 
same  conditions. 

I  foimd  out  that  if  we  go  with  the  tur- 
boprops,  there  would  be  no  new  training 
required  for  the  pilots.  I  have  also  foimd 
that  the  cabin  volume  of  the  aircraft 
with  the  turboprops  exceeds  over  300 
cubic  feet — and  this  is  a  utility  aircraft — 
whereas  the  turbofan's  cabin  volume  was 
only  about  150  cubic  feet. 

We  also  note  that  the  turboprops  are 
certified  for  single-pilot  operation,  as  op- 
posed to  the  need  for  two  pilots  with  the 
turbofans. 

We  also  noted  that  the  average  oper- 
ating cost  is  21-percent  higher  per  nauti- 
cal mile  for  the  turbofan  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  turboprop. 

On  the  average  mission  of  approxi- 
mately 400  miles,  the  turbofan  would  use 
approximately  117  gallons  of  gas,  where- 
as the  turboprop  would  use  about  83 
gallons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  wonder  we  are  here 
involved  at  this  time  with  energy  savings 
and  money  savings. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  this  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
ranking  minority  Member  this  question: 

Why  did  the  Ccwnmittee  on  Appropria- 
tions feel  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
override  the  wishes  of  the  entire  House 
and  the  other  body,  as  it  so  stated  when 
it  adopted  the  procurement  conference 
report  and  authorized  tliese  turbofans? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  utility  aircraft,  and  several 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations have  demonstrated  an  interest 
in  this  problem. 

The  attitude  of  most  of  us,  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  that  we 
should  let  aU  American  companies  under 
our  free  enterprise  system  who  are  quali- 
fied undertake  to  provide  the  necessarj' 
utility  aircraft,  whether  they  be  jet  or 
whether  they  be  propeller.  We  did  not 
feel  we  should  try  to  make  selections 
among  contractors. 

The  committee  thought  that  It  should 
not  imdertake  to  cut  out  of  the  picture 
anybody  who  has  an  aircraft  which  the 
Defense  Department  thought  was  ap- 
propriate. We  did  not  want  to  cut  out 
all  fan  jets  and  say  we  should  have  only 
the  turbo-propeller  type,  anj-  more  than 
we  wanted  to  cut  out  all  propellers  and 
leave  just  the  jet-type  aircralt. 

The  committee  wants  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  have  that  flexibility  and 
wants  all  contractors  with  a  suitable 
product  to  bid. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshalli  might  wish 
to  add  something  to  tliat. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina will  yield  to  me.  I  will  say  that  I 
appreciate  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee asking  me  to  say  something  on  this 
matter. 
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I  also  wish  to  pay  my  highest  respects 
to  ray  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

We  are  not  trying  to  determine  what 
type  of  an  aircraft  the  military  or  the 
Defense  Department  should  buy.  All  we 
want  to  do  is.  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  said,  is  to  give  every 
manufacturer  a  chance  to  bid  on  this 
particular  aircraft,  this  utility  aircraft, 
whether  it  be  used  for  air  attache  work 
or  whatever  it  might  be  used  for. 

I  must  point  out.  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
their  report  limits  the  procurement  to 
one  manuf{u:turer. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  said 
that  proposals  be  bmited  to  turboprop 
aircraft  only,  which  essentially  elimi- 
nated all  airframe  compames  except  one. 

All  we  want  to  do  Is  allow  manufac- 
turers of  the  pure  Jets  in  this.  That  was 
the  original  request  from  the  Defense 
Department.  You  are  the  ones  who  lim- 
ited the  competition  to  the  turboprop. 
All  we  want  to  do  is  save  the  taxpayers 
some  money  and  give  all  the  manufac- 
turers a  chance  to  make  a  bid  on  this 
again,  whether  it  be  Piper,  Cessna. 
Swearingen,  or  Beech,  but  we  do  not 
want  it  limited  to  one  or  at  best  two 
manufacturers.  We  want  some  of  the 
other  people  to  come  in  and  bid  and  we 
also  want  to  consider  the  American  pub- 
lic, because  it  wUl  save  them  tax  dollars, 
because  the  pure  jet  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  CaroUna.  If  we 
are  trying  to  save  money,  why  should  we 
change  the  entire  comj?osition  of  this 
type  of  fleet  and  require  the  training  of 
new  pilots  and  still  get  a  less  efficient 
aircraft  than  we  have?  It  would  limit 
you  to  the  same  type  of  situation  that 
we  had  last  year.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  came  in  and  gave  us  certain  speci- 
fications, and  then  later  said  they  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  Jet  aircraft. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  happen  to 
be  a  pilot,  but  that  certainly  does  not 
make  me  an  expert  on  military  aircraft. 
I  know  that  the  training  of  pilots  to  fly 
these  aircraft  Is  not  going  to  be  a  major 
problem.  All  we  want  to  do  is  give  all 
manufacturers,  regardless  of  their  name, 
a  chance  to  bid  on  this  and  not  limit  it 
to  anyone. 

Mr.  snCES.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  respect  the  gentleman 
for  the  argument  he  is  making,  but  I  am 
sure  he  realizes  there  are  pilot  training 
facilities  and  maintenance  facilities  for 
all  types  of  aircraft  in  the  services.  It 
will  not  limit  any  service  regardless  of 
the  type  of  airspeed  selected. 

There  will  still  be  a  way  to  train  pilots 
and  to  maintain  aircraft.  In  fact,  both 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  intend  to  con- 
tract for  maintenance  services  regardless 
of  the  aircraft  purchased.  The  essential 
point  has  been  made  repeatedly  that  we 
are  trying  to  open  up  competition  for  the 
best  aircraft  regardless  of  the  manufac- 
turer at  the  best  price  and  so  that  we  can 
consider  all  aspects  of  it.  That  is  what  I 
think  would  be  accomplished  under  the 
language  contained  in  our  report. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  I  thank 
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the  gentleman  and  the  others  for  the 
answers  I  have  gotten. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  entire 
Congress,  the  House  and  Senate,  worked 
its  will  and  accepted  the  language  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
the  conference  report  Now  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  comes  back  and 
changes  .something  we  have  done  and 
looked  into  and  especially  when  the  pro-  iS 
cuicment  request  said  the  U-21  type  air- 
craft with  the  only  major  change  being 
cabin  pressurization.  and  when  General 
Maddox  himself  of  the  Army  Air  Corps 
testified  that  jet  engines  would  definitely 
be  a  major  change  and  could  not  fall 
within  the  procurement  request. 

Mr,  FISHER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  should 
all  try  to  reduce  the  fat  from  mil- 
iUry  expenditures,  we  must  strive  to 
avoid  those  cuts  which  damage  the 
muscle.  I  am  fearful  that  may  have  in- 
advertently happened  in  at  least  two  or 
three  Instances,  as  applied  to  items  In 
the  pending  bill. 

First,  the  committee  reduced  the  per- 
manent change-of-station  count  rather 
severely.  I  am  afraid  this  reduction 
would  adversely  affect  the  readiness  of 
the  Army.  Under  the  no-draft  environ- 
ment, the  Army  has  been  forced  to  main- 
tain long-tour  overseas  strength  levels 
at  the  expense  of  a  27-month  average 
enlisted  tour.  Denial  of  the  PCS  dollars 
wUl  result  in  a  sigmflcant  shortfall  in 
overseas  areas,  especially  Europe,  at  a 
time  when  national  strategy  dictates 
maintaining  prescribed  manning  levels 
overseas. 

In  addition.  Increases  in  rates  such  as 
ICC  tariffs  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Army.  The  proposed  reduction  In  PCS 
funding  will  require  the  Army  to  vir- 
tually cease  rotational  and  operational 
moves  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1974,  thus  causing  strengths  in  high 
priority  overseas  units  to  fall  below  levels 
required  for  combat  readiness. 

The  Army  tells  me  that  they  can  ac- 
cept the  man-year  and  associated  dol- 
lar reductions  made  by  the  committee. 
However,  they  request  and  I  agree  with 
their  request  that  no  end  strength  re- 
ductions should  be  imposed  above  that 
already  mentioned  in  the  authorization 
bill.  The  Army  also  needs  the  flexibility 
to  achieve  the  reductions  In  programs 
other  than  those  specified  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  not  appropriate  to  reduce 
Army  umts  by  the  number  of  people  as- 
sociated with  specific  programs,  and 
flexibility  to  make  reductions  should  be 
within  the  prerogative  of  the  Army 
rather  than  through  the  appropriation 
process.  These  errors  should  be  corrected. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  other 
items  In  the  bill  which  should  be  care- 
fully reexamined.  Both  deal  with  un- 
manned remotely  piloted  vehicles — 
RPVs.  These  refer  to  modifications  to 
the  AQM-34  drone  Involving  a  deletion 
of  $9  1  million,  and  identified  on  page 
189,  and  the  deletion  of  $3  4  million  of 
the  Air  Force  development  drone  fund- 
ing, found  on  page  216.  My  point  is  that 
It  hardly  makes  sense  to  reduce  a  portion 


of  the  defense  budget  which  has  the  po- 
tential for  significantly  decreasing  total 
future  defense  costs.  And  tha*  Is  what 
is  Involved  In  these  Items.  Unmanned  ve- 
hicles fall  into  this  category. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  relatively 
small  expenditure,  probably  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  dollars  going 
into  manned  vehicles.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing the  services  are  working  closely 
together  on  their  unmanned  vehicle  re- 
quirements. I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that 
we  lack  facts  to  support  suggested  past 
waste  in  this  area.  It  needs  more  study 
before  harmful  cuts  are  made  which 
can  have  serious  effects  on  the  program. 

Experience  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  un- 
manned vehicles.  They  undoubtedly  re- 
duced losses  of  manned  aircraft  and 
saved  lives.  I  would  hope  that  these  rela- 
tively small,  yet  extremely  important, 
cuts  can  be  restored. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Rmiamch.  Development.  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion. Navt 

For  expenses  neces-sary  for  baelc  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.  Including  maintenance  re- 
habiuutlon,  lease,  and  operation  of  facil- 
ities and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$2,616,065,000,  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  June  30,  1975. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time 
to  raise  a  question  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  Included  In  the  report 
for  the  Center  of  Naval  Analyses.  The 
Center  of  Naval  Analyses,  which  Is  In- 
cluded in  this  paragraph,  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions a  total  of  24  percent.  That  is  a 
pretty  big  cut  all  by  Itself,  and  since 
the  appropriation  bill  comes  almost  half 
way  through  the  1974  fiscal  year.  It 
means  that  this  entire  24  percent  an- 
nual cut  Is  going  to  have  to  be  taken 
within  the  remaining  6  months,  or,  in 
other  words.  It  amounts  to  a  48  percent 
reduction  In  the  operation  of  the  Cen- 
ter of  Naval  Analyses  between  now  and 
the  first  of  July.  This  obviously  Is  a  dev- 
astating move  to  the  Center  of  Naval 
Analyses,  and  one  wonders  just  what 
the  committee  has  against  the  Center? 
I  note,  for  example,  that  another  think 
tank,  the  Rand  Corp..  received  double 
the  money  that  they  got  before.  Yet  the 
CNA  Is  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  think 
tanks.  They  did  not  have  any  Dr.  Ells- 
berg  like  Rand,  and  yet  they  still  get 
cut  almost  50  percent,  while  Rand  gels 
a  100  percent  Increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Information  has 
been  that  the  Center  of  Naval  Analyses 
has  been  worth  much  more  to  the  tax- 
payers than  Its  price.  It  has  saved  the 
taxpayers  several  times  over  the  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  money  that  we 
spend  on  It  from  year  to  year. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  conduct- 
ing a  number  of  Important  studies  that 
could  not  be  conducted  elsewhere.  They 
are  conducting  a  study,  for  example, 
into  the  lessons  of  the  Middle  East 
war.  something  which  I  think  Is  of  ex- 
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treme  Importance  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment, as  my  own  subcommittee 
found  in  visiting  the  Middle  East  last 
week. 

They  are  also  working  on  a  plan  that 
would  use  existing  merchant  ships  to 
replace  the  need  for  the  Navy  building 
fleet  auxiliaries  In  time  of  emergency. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  why  this 
heavy  hand  on  the  Center  of  Naval 
Analyses  in  comparLson  with  some  of 
the  other  think  tanks  which  are  getting 
more  money  rather  than  less  money, 
especially  In  view  of  the  distinguished 
record  of  the  CNA? 

Who  has  got  It  In  for  the  Center  of 
Naval  Analyses,  and  who  are  we  trying 
to  get  with  this  rather  devastating  re- 
duction in  a  satisfactory  and  successful 
operation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  a-^ks 
a  very  pointed  question.  My  feeling  is 
that  if  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses 
cannot  do  a  reasonably  adequate  job  for 
the  taxpayers  with  $8.2  million,  they 
should  be  put  out  of  business. 

I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  a  long 
series  of  outstanding  contributions  that 
the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  has  made, 
but  It  does  not  come  readily  to  mind.  It 
Is  a  sort  of  a  pass-the-buck  kind  of  a 
thing,  because  as  soon  as  the  Navy  has 
a  tough  problem,  what  does  it  do?  It 
sends  It  over  to  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses,  and  what  does  the  Center  for 
Naval  Analyses  do?  They  recommend  a 
new  study. 

I  think  we  have  been  overdoing  all  of 
this  business  of  think  tanks. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Then  why  do  we 
give  money  to  the  Air  Force  for  Rand? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  wishes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  out  money  for  Rand,  or 
any  other  think  tanks,  then  I  invite  the 
gentleman  to  offer  such  amendments, 
and  they  will  receive  consideration. 

The  gentleman  makes  reference  to 
Ellsberg  and  Rand.  I  was  surprised  the 
gentleman  did  not  make  reference  to 
the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  where  one 
of  the  employees  led  a  demonstration 
against  the  Government  here  In  Wash- 
ington and  urged  the  people  not  to  pay 
their  Income  taxes  because  some  of  these 
taxes  were  being  used  to  finance  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  Maybe  this  reduction  will 
be  what  the  center  needs  to  make  It  more 
productive. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman also  think  that  someone  who 
takes  top  secret  sensitive  documents  and 
gives  them  to  the  Soviet  Union  might 
also  require  some  attention?  Why  has 
this  point  not  been  considered  in  con- 
nection with  funds  for  the  Rand  Corp.? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  have  stated.  If  the 
gentleman  has  an  amendment  to  offer,  it 
will  be  given  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  741.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated ma/  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
August  15,  1973,  to  finance  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly  combat   activities   by   United  States 


military  forces  In  or  over  or  from  o.T  the 
shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

AMENDMENT    OrrERED    BT    MR.    GKOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Gross:  Page  48, 
line  24,  after  "North  Vietnam,  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,"  strike  out  "or  Cambodia",  and 
insert  "Cambodia,  or  any  other  sovereign 
state." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  earlier  this 
year  as  an  amendment  to  an  amendment 
which  was  offered  to  another  bill  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Flynti. 

I  simply  renew  it  here  because  it  is 
the  reasonable  and  decent  thing  to  do, 
to  apply  it  not  only  to  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  but  to 
any  other  sovereign  state.  If  it  is  good 
for  those  countries.  It  should  be  applied 
worldwide.  Let  us  spread  the  good  tidings 
all  around  the  world.  This  Is  the  way 
the  provision  now  In  the  bill  would  read: 

Sec,  714.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated may  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
August  15,  1973,  to  finance  directly  or  In- 
directly combat  activities  by  United  SUtes 
military  forces  in  or  over  or  from  off  the 
shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonrni  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  and  six  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
read  the  amendment  In  connection  with 
the  language  presently  in  the  bill: 

Sec.  741.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated may  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
August  15,  1973,  to  finance  directly  or  in- 
directly combat  activities  by  United  States 
military  forces  In  or  over  or  from  off  the 
shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

After  Cambodia,  I  simply  add  "or  any 
other  sovereign  state." 

I  want  to  impress  upon  Members  that 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  supplies. 
This  has  everything  to  do  with  combat 
activities  of  U.S.  military  forces. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  M.\RAZITI.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Member  on  the  floor 
or  in  the  Congress  wants  to  send  combat 
forces  or  engage  in  combat  In  any  area 
of  the  world,  but  to  provide  this  restric- 
tion which  goes  far  beyond  the  War 
Powers  Act  In  this  appropriation  bill 
would  seem  to  be  most  HI  advised. 

Let  us  hark  back  to  the  missile  crisis 
created  by  the  missiles  which  were  placed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  In  Cuba.  Under  this 
amendment  the  President,  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  paralyzed  Insofar  as  tak- 
ing any  action  except  actions  on  our  owTi 


soil.  We  could  not  cope  with  something 
like  the  Cuban  mlssl'e  crisis.  We  would 
present  a  position  of  weakness  and  we 
would  appear  to  humble  ourselves  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  at  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  stand  tall  and  be  strong 
in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Red 
China,  and  all  the  rest. 

It  would  seem  very  ill  advised  to  enact 
this  amendment.  That  is  not  to  say  tliat 
we  want  to  send  combat  forces  anywhere 
but  we  should  not  undertake  to  take  this 
action  which  would  tend  to  show  weak- 
ness and  indecisiveness  and  goes  beyond 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  the 
amendment  would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
to  the  gei'tleman  from  Texas,  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  well  knows,  that 
everj'thing  he  has  said  applies  with  equal 
force  and  effect  to  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Yet  he  ap- 
proved the  application  to  those  four 
countries  to  the  exclusion  of  any  others. 
Now,  if  the  restriction  in  the  bill  is  not 
good  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  why  apply 
it  to  those  four?  He  approved  the  lan- 
gu'igein  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
locked  in  war  in  Southeast  A-'ia  and 
Congress  undertook  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  and  encouraged  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  maximum  steps  to  bring  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  some  sort  of 
acceptable  ending.  This  was  an  outcome 
of  that. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemrn 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  distingiiished  Chairman  realizes  and 
the  House  rtalizes  that  the  language  of 
this  amendment  would  mean  that  our 
NATO  involvement  would  be  completely 
ineffective.  Our  forces  in  Europe  could 
not  be  used  regardless  of  what  type  of 
emergency  might  be  thrust  upon  them 
without  an  act  of  Congress,  and  the 
Members  can  imagine  how  long  it  will 
take  to  get  an  act  of  Congress. 

This  would  do  a  great  deal  to  make  us 
a  mockery  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
accomplish   no  VLseful   purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross > . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  746,  No  part  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  prepare  or  present  a 
request  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
for  the  reprogramlng  of  funds,  unless  for 
higher  priority  Items,  based  on  unforeseen 
military  requirements,  than  those  for  which 
originally  appropriated  and  In  no  case  where 
the  Item  for  which  reprogramlng  Is  requested 
has  been  denied  by  the  Congress. 
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AMXNOMXNT   OFFCRCO    BT    MS.    ADDAB80 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
aui  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameodment  offered  by  Mr  Addabbo:  On 
page  50,  after  line  14.  add  the  foUowlng  pro- 
vision : 

Sec.  747.  Of  the  total  appropriations  made 
available  In  this  Act,  $3,500,000,000  shaU  b« 
available  only  from  unobligated  and  unex- 
pended balances  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  designed  as  an  economy 
move  within  the  Etefense  Department 
without  cutting  back  on  any  specific  pro- 
gram for  which  the  Congress  has  allo- 
cated funds.  This  amendment  is  primar- 
ily a  budgetary  improvement  over  the 
existing  system  and  Is  designed  to  re- 
duce new  appropriations  without  reduc- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  amendment  would  reduce  the  new 
appropriations  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment by  $3.5  billion.  To  compensate  for 
tliis  cut.  the  Department  could  obtain 
needed  funds  from  its  vast  money  store- 
house which  are  termed  unobligated  and 
unexpended  balances. 

These  balances  have  accrued  to  the 
Defense  Department  possibly  because 
this  budget  was  made  up  in  January 
and  included  combat  funds  for  South- 
east Asia.  The  money  has  not  been  spent 
for  the  purpose  appropriated,  it  has  not 
been  presently  designated  for  specific 
programs  and,  in  my  view,  should  not  be 
left  lying  around  the  Pentagon  waiting 
for  someone  to  dream  up  a  way  of  spend- 
ing it.  In  these  days  of  tight  budgets, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  Pentagon  to 
have  a  balance  of  well  over  $34  bUlion  in 
imobligated  and  unexpended  balances. 

As  of  June  30.  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  more  than  $9  billion  on  hand 
In  appropriations  for  which  there  was  no 
obligation  to  spend.  No  people  on  the 
payroll  had  to  be  paid  with  those  funds. 
no  military  programs  were  due  to  be 
paid  for  with  those  funds. 

Those  are  basic  unobligated  funds. 
There  is  additionally  more  than  $34  bil- 
lion in  unexpended  funds.  These  are  dol- 
lars which  have  been  designated  for  spe- 
cific programs  but  which  have  not  yet 
been  spent.  Most  of  those  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  time,  but  experience  has  demon- 
strated forcefully  that  not  all  of  those 
dollars  are  always  used.  Programs  often 
are  cut  back  or  simply  dropped  and  part 
of  this  $34  billion  fimd  becomes  free 
money.  The  Pentagon  always  finds  ways 
to  eventually  spend  this  money — my  atti- 
tude is  that  Congress,  not  the  milltarj-, 
should  determine  how  these  fimds  are 
spent. 

We  can  never  have  true  congressional 
control  over  military  spending  as  long  as 
we  allow  the  Defense  Department  to 
maintain  such  huge  sums  of  money 
which  they  can  spend  pretty  much  as 
they  please.  The  power  of  the  purse  is 
the  only  real  power  Congress  can  exer- 
cise to  control  the  military  and  I  believe 
it  is  lilgh  time  to  reduce  these  funds  to 
more  equitable  amounts. 
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When  we  permit  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  exercise.  In  effect,  their  own  ap- 
propriations through  the  use  of  excess 
amounts  provided  them  in  previous 
years,  we  give  away  our  constitutional 
responsibUity.  We  need  to  Ughten  our 
control  as  recent  events  in  Southeast 
Asia  demonstrate  so  well. 

The  subcommittee  made  a  small  step 
in  this  direction  by  applying  some  $387 
million  in  prior  year  funds  to  the  fiscal 
year  1974  program.  But  the  subcommit- 
tee did  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  My 
amendment  would  dry  up  these  excessive 
balances  by  making  the  Department  ap- 
ply them  to  current  programs.  New 
budget  authority  wUl  be  reduced  and 
congressional  control  will  be  increased. 
Now,  you  will  undoubtedly  hear  op- 
ponents to  my  amendment  claim  that  to 
vote  for  it  will  be  to  diminish  oiu-  Na- 
tion's support  for  Israel.  The  fact  is  that 
this  defense  appropriations  bill  Is  totally 
unrelated  to  military  aid  for  Israel  as 
clearly  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Mahon  yesterday.  In  fact, 
what  is  really  apparent  here  is  that  the 
deficiencies  in  our  military  posture  which 
were  revealed  during  the  last  round  of 
Middle  East  fighting  cannot  be  solved 
unless  we  begin  now  to  eliminate  the 
waste  and  redundancy  in  defense  appro- 
priations bills. 

The  President  has  sent  a  message  to 
Congress    requesting    $2.2    billion    for 
emergency  security  assistance  for  Israel 
That  measure  is  pending  in  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

What  this  amendment  will  do  is  pro- 
vide one  small  step  toward  clearing  up 
the  appropriations  practices  of  years 
past  and  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
way  to  reestablish  firm  control  over  mili- 
tary spending.  And  we  can  do  this  by 
spending  part  of  the  vast  amounts  of 
money  accumulated  by  the  Pentagon 
over  the  years  for  which  no  one  save  the 
generals  have  any  control.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  reprogramed  $13.5 
billion  by  its  own  direction. 

I  think  my  amendment  will  go  a  long 
way  In  reestablishing  congressional  au- 
thority over  the  military.  I  would  urge 
your  support  for  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  my  colleagues.  Is  a 
good-sounding  amendment.  Some  of  you 
may  think  it  appeals  to  your  sense  of 
economy.  Some  of  you  may  think  it  is  a 
way  by  wWch  we  can  bring  military 
spending  under  control.  But  I  suggest  to 
you  that  these  are  only  superficial  Im- 
pressions. 

The  facts  are  when  we  talk  about  un- 
obligated balances  we  do  not  talk  about 
uncommitted  balances.  Dating  way  back 
through  all  of  my  experience  in  this 
House  the  decision  was  made,  even  be- 
fore then,  in  the  days  of  Clarence  Can- 
non and  John  Taber,  that  rather  than 
to  have  piecemeal  appropriations  for  the 
basic  procurement  and  research  and  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  appropri- 
ation, that  the  Congress  and  particularly 
this  committee   would   take  a  look  at 


what  it  is  we  are  buying  and  look  at  the 
whole  program. 

These  projects  which  must  be  carried 
on  over  a  period  of  years  both  in  terms 
of  testing  and  procurement  should  be 
appropriated  for.  Once  that  decision  was 
made,  unlike  the  executive-type  budget 
which  the  British  Government  has,  for 
example,  it  means  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  package  is  to  be  made  at  that 
time. 

So  there  is  built  in  on  that  theory  of 
letUng  Congress  know  it  is  not  commit- 
ting itself  to  a  pig  in  a  poke  and  it  is 
looking  at  the  entire  program  when  we 
make  the  appropriations— that  makes 
the  unobligated  balances  necessary  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  are  not  talking  about  military  per- 
sonnel, for  instance,  in  the  earlier  titles 
of  the  bill.  Actually,  on  June  30  there 
was  less  than  $1  million  of  unobligated 
money  there.  That  went  back  into  the 
Treasury  under  the  law.  That  is  an  an- 
nual appropriation. 

We  are  not  talking  about  operation 
and  maintenance  where  there  was  some- 
thing over  $100  million  unobUgated.  That 
is  an  annual  appropriation,  and  it  went 
back  into  the  Treasury. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  guts 
of  our  defense.  We  are  talking  about  re- 
search and  development;  we  are  talking 
about  procurement.  That  is  where  all  but 
a  little  over  $100  million  of  this  $9  bUlion 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  men- 
tioned is  to  be  accounted  for.  We  have, 
for  instance,  in  aircraft,  for  the  P-111 
the  F-4E.  the  A-70,  and  the  F-14A— 
that  is  where  you  can  read  down  the  li,st 
and  find  the  bulk  of  all  of  these  unobli- 
gated balances.  We  can  look  at  the  mis- 
sile procurement  program,  for  instance, 
such  as  the  Phoenix  and  the  Sparrow 
and  the  Standard  Arm  and  modification 
and  spares  and  the  ballistic  missUe  and 
find  another  $1  billion  almost.  Shipb'uild- 
ing  is  $2.5  billion.  So  you  can  go  down 
the  line  there. 

I  do  not  think  this  Congress  wants  to 
hit  at  the  heart  of  our  defense,  because 
this  is  where  the  unobligated  balances 
are  and  that  is  where  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  if  the  Congress  is  going  to  con- 
tinue as  it  should.  In  my  opinion,  to  take 
a  look  at  the  whole  package  In  the  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  a  missile 
and  aircraft  program  and  shipbuilding 
program. 

So  when  we  talk  about  taking  $3.5  bil- 
lion out  of  unobligated  balances,  we  are 
taking  $3.5  billion  out  of  necessary  pro- 
gramed and  committed  expenditures  for 
the  hardware,  the  guts  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  in  this  country.  We  can- 
not take  it  out  of  personnel  and  we  can- 
not take  it  out  of  operations  and  main- 
tenance. This  is  where  the  unobligated 
balances  are,  and  this  is  where  the  money 
is  going  to  come  from.  So  I  think  this  is 
a  superficial  amendment.  And  while  it 
soimds  good  on  paper,  and  it  may  appeal 
to  some  of  those  who  want  to  clamp  on 
the  military,  or  who  want  to  be  in  favor 
of  economy,  this  Is  really  hitting  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  defense  establishment. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York  Is  striking  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
toward  the  subcommittee  on  which  the 
gentleman  serves  when  he  offers  this 
kind  of  a  broad  amendment  which  could 
hit  at  the  vitals  of  our  ongoing  research 
and  procurement  programs. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  resjDect  and 
admiration  for  my  very  good  friend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
who  offered  the  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man is  a  hardworking  member  of  the 
committee,  and  a  very  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  But  I  must  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  contains  tighter  safe- 
guards on  the  way  In  which  funds  shall 
be  spent  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
than  have  ever  before  been  imposed  on 
a  defense  appropriation  bill.  It  Is  car- 
ried In  section  746  on  page  50  of  the  bill. 
This  language  insures  that  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  will  have  a  voice  in 
any  proposed  changes  in  the  military 
program  which  are  significant.  So  this 
bill  protects  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic against  unauthorized  or  unwise 
changes  in  the  military  programs  and  it 
insures  additional  safeguards  against 
wasteful  practices  in  management  of 
funds. 

Let  me  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  budget  is  an  austere  budget. 
The  military  program  was  cut  deeply  be- 
fore It  was  submitted  to  Congress.  It 
was  cut  by  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services.  It  has  been  reduced  further  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  All  of 
the  available  money  that  is  carried  in 
this  bill  is  needed,  and  all  available 
money  from  prior  year  funding  that  Is 
unexpended  is  needed  for  essential  mili- 
tary programs. 

The  war  in  the  Middle  East  exposed 
some  very  serious  weaknesses,  and  we 
must  move  now  to  cope  with  these  weak- 
nesses, and  we  will  need  all  the  funds 
that  are  available. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  showed  clearly 
that  when  funds  are  not  obligated,  it  does 
not  mean  they  are  not  programed.  Of 
course  they  are  programed.  All  funds 
are  appropriated  for  specific  purposes. 
Some  of  it  is  not  yet  obligated,  but  it  is 
programed.  There  are  plans  for  Its  ex- 
penditure. There  is  no  free  money  lying 
around  to  be  reclaimed  or  cut  at  will  by 
the  House. 

A  great  deal  of  mischief  could  be  done 
with  this  amendment.  Half  the  fiscal 
year  is  gone.  Where  are  the  cuts  going  to 
be  inflicted?  This  amendment  does  not 
specify  manpower  cuts.  Even  if  manpow- 
er cuts  were  inflicted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  there  could  be  no  significant 
savings  during  this  flscal  j-ear.  Savings 
would  be  minimal.  The  Department  of 
Defense  would  have  to  take  the  cut  in 
weapons  and  equipment.  That  is  where 
we  have  serious  weaknesses.  That  is  the 
great  danger  of  this  amendment.  We 
cannot  accept  further  cuts  in  weapons 
and  equipment  without  danger  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation,  We  have  been  told 


before  that  over  60  cents  of  every  dollar 
In  this  bill  goes  for  pay.  Only  about  one- 
third  goes  to  buy  equipment.  In  the 
Russian  forces  it  Is  the  other  way  around. 
Nearly  two-thirds  goes  to  buy  equipment. 
They  get  much  more  weapons  and  equip- 
ment for  their  defense  doUars  than  we 
do.  We  need  the  equipment.  We  cannot 
provide  an  effective  defense  without  it. 
There  is  need  today  for  new  equipment 
to  replace  that  which  was  made  avail- 
able to  Israel,  and  more  significantly  to 
provide  the  weapons  for  our  own  forces, 
for  which  the  war  In  the  Middle  East 
showed  new  requirements.  We  require 
available  funds  for  the  weapons  and 
equipment  which  already  are  on  order 
or  scheduled  for  purchase.  For  years  we 
have,  because  of  budget  limitations,  pur- 
chased minimal  numbers  of  weapons. 

This  is  significant  because  I  reminded 
you  all  yesterday  that  in  1  day  of  fight- 
ing in  the  Middle  East  as  many  tanks 
were  destroyed  as  we  buy  in  a  year,  and 
as  many  planes  were  shot  down  as  we  buy 
in  a  year.  That  is  the  kind  of  warfare 
that  our  forces  may  be  subjected  to.  Let 
us  not  take  the  risk  of  crippling  Ameri- 
can forces  by  denying  them  weapons 
which  are  essential  for  their  survival  and 
success.  The  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  pervasive 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscon.sin.  It  is  a  delusion  to  urge  before 
this  House  that  somehow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  a  huge  kitty  num- 
bering in  the  billions  of  dollars  that  is 
available  for  reprograming  by  this  en- 
tire House  acting  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  is  to  participate  in  re- 
programing  requests  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  above  a  fixed  minimum 
limitation.  This  reprograming  occupies 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee. 

It  is  also  true  that  our  comparative 
disadvantage  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
augmented  by  the  steadily  lessening  per- 
centage of  our  defense  dollars  that  are 
available  to  us  for  the  nuts  and  bolts  and 
the  hardware  of  the  military.  The  funds 
proposed  to  be  caken  from  defense  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  by  this 
amendment  would  all  come  out  of  pro- 
curement and  research  and  development 
because  it  is  only  i.i  these  categories 
that  yet  unobligated  balances  can  exist. 

As  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  funds  for  personnel, 
nearly  60  percent  of  each  defense  dol- 
lar, are  annual  appropriations  and  lapse 
if  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  flscal 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  which.  In  fact,  is  con- 
trary to  the  national  security. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment,  and  I  should 
like  to  stress  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  be 
arguing  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are 
funds  available  which  could  absorb  this 


$3y2  billion  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  proposes  in  Ms  amendment.  Jf 
we  look  on  pages  23  and  24  of  the  report, 
we  will  see  it  says  that  there  is  an  esti- 
mated total  of  $34  billion  of  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  carried  over  into  fiscal 
year  1974.  Of  that  $34  billion,  $25  billion 
represents  unexpended  obligations.  That 
is  going  to  be  used  for  our  ships  and  our 
aircraft  and  our  missiles,  and  so  forth. 
The  difference,  approximately  $9  billion, 
represents  funds  which  are  not  obligated, 
as  we  see  from  the  top  chart  on  page  23. 

What  happens?  Over  the  years  we  have 
been  very  generous  with  the  Department 
of  Defense.  They  have  come  here  and 
asked  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  billions,  for  weapons  systems,  mis- 
siles, and  all  kinds  of  things  which  they 
have  said  they  needed,  and  then  for  some 
reason,  because  they  decided  they  did  not 
want  to  go  ahead  with  those  programs, 
they  did  not  obligate  them.  Instead,  they 
would  come  up  to  Congress  each  year  and 
say,  "Now,  you  gave  us  x  dollars  for 
such-and-such  a  program.  We  do  not 
think  that  has  as  high  a  priority  as  it  did 
when  we  asked  you  for  it,  but  we  want  to 
reprogram  that  money.  We  want  to  put 
it  into  something  else." 

So  we  let  them  do  it  to  the  tune  of 
well  over  a  hundred  billions  of  dollars 
over  the  last  10  or  15  years.  We  have 
given  them  carte  blanche,  one  might  say. 
The  committee  knows  this  full  well.  The 
committee  knows  this  very  well,  because 
it  has  begun  to  take  steps  to  cut  down 
this  unobligated  balance  which  used  to 
rim  into  the  many  billions  of  dollars  and 
which  is  admittedly  now  coming  dowTi.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  general  area,  as  the  re- 
port shows,  of  about  $9  billion.  We  have 
other  language,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  pointed  out.  In  the 
report  which  further  limits  their  ability 
to  reprogram  funds.  That  is  a  recognition 
by  the  committee  that  these  fimds  do 
exist,  and  I  am  saying  that  at  this  point, 
when  we  are  correctly  and  properly  on 
the  road  to  regaining  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  expenditures  of  these  funds, 
this  amendment  will  not  harm  the  mili- 
tary in  any  way. 

Where  will  we  flnd  the  money  avail- 
able? Let  me  give  you  one  example.  In 
their  recruitment  program,  the  record 
shows  that  as  of  the  end  of  October  they 
are  having  a  shortfall  in  their  strength 
of  66,000.  That  means  there  is  money  in 
this  budget,  about  a  half-billion  dollars 
worth  to  pay  those  66,000  who  are  not 
on  the  records  and  are  not  in  the  services. 
There  is  half-billion  dollars  in  funds 
which  could  be  used.  This  is  where  we 
find  this  money.  We  can  multiply  this 
incident  time  after  time  again. 

Now.  some  people  on  this  side  seem  to 
take  objection  to  the  fact  I  call  this  a 
slush  fund  or  a  kitty.  That  is  too  small  a 
word  to  use,  because  anything  that  is  as 
large  as  $1  billion,  to  say  nothing  of  three 
or  four  or  nine,  should  not  be  called  a 
slush  fund  or  a  kitty;  but  I  am  telling 
Members  that  is  what  it  is.  The  fact  is 
that  they  do  come  up  each  year  and  use 
these  funds  for  through  the  reprogram- 
ing device,  so  they  can  spend  it  for  items 
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for  which  they  did  not  seek  concessional 
authority  in  the  original  instance  or 
which  had  a  lesser  priority  than  first  sub- 
mitted. 

I  submit  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  not  be  hurt  by  the  approval  of  this 
amendment.  What  it  will  do  is  further 
draw  down  this  unobligated  balance  and 
gain  greater  congressional  control  over 
these  f  imds  which  over  the  years  we  have 
too  freely  and  easily  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition    to    the   amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  just  about  to  begin 
to  demolish  the  argument  made  In  be- 
half of  an  additional  $3  5  billion  reduc- 
tion in  this  appropriations  bill.  The  com- 
mittee cut  $3.1  billion  after  long  and 
painstaking  consideration.  Now  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  amendment  wants  to  cut 
another  $3  5  billion 

He  wants  Congress  to  gain  control  of 
the  purse.  If  he  wanted  Congress  to  gain 
better  control  of  the  purse,  he  should 
have  said  where  the  $3  5  billion  would 
be  cut.  So  If  Members  want  to  cut  the  De- 
fense budget  by  $6.6  billion.  Instead  of 
$3.1  billion  then,  of  course,  they  would 
vote  for  this  amendment  and  know  the 
consequences  of  their  actions. 

We  have  been  providing  over  a  series 
of  years  about  $20  billion  for  the  pro- 
curement of  weapons.  Those  funds  can- 
not be  spaat  and  are  not  spent  necessarily 
In  1  year  or  2  years.  Sometimes  it  takes 
as  many  as  5  years  for  aU  of  the  funds 
for  a  ship  to  be  spent;  but  those  funds 
are  provided  when  the  procurement  Is 
initiated  so  we  can  know  the  enormity 
of  the  program  when  we  start  and  every- 
body knows  what  the  full  funding  re- 
quirement is. 

So  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  abdicat- 
ing to  the  Executive  the  decision  as  to 
where  to  reduce  the  budget  by  an  addi- 
tional $3.5  tnilion. 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  Defense  by 
$3.5  billion,  I  want  to  know  where  the 
reducUon  is  going  to  be  made.  We  have 
said  where  a  $3  1  bUlion  reduction  will 
be  made.  My  friend  has  not  said  where 
the  additional  cut  would  be  made,  except 
from  unobligated  balances. 

If  we  delete  these  funds,  we  will  be 
cutting  funds  which  have  been  appro- 
priated for  specific  purposes. 

Let  me  tell  Members  where  some  of 
these  unobligated  funds  are.  In  the  air- 
craft procurement  area.  $303  miUian  is 
unobligated  but  programed  for  the  P- 15 
aircraft  made  by  the  McDotmell  Co.  in 
St.  Ix)uis.  Does  the  gentleman  want  to 
take  $300  million  out  of  this  program  to 
procure  a  new  flrst-lme  much-needed 
fighter  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force? 

Of  the  amount  unobligated  to  wliich 
the  gentleman  has  made  reference.  $118 
million  is  programed  for  the  P-14A 
fighter  aircraft  for  the  Navy.  The  P-14 
is  made  by  Grumman  In  Loag  Island 
N.  Y. 

Is  it  the  desire  of  the  gentleman  to 
reduce  the  F-14  program  by  $118  miUion? 
A  total  of  $160  million  of  the  unobli- 
gated amount  is  programed  for  the  S-3A 
antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft  of  the 
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Navy.  This  is  made  by  Lockheed  in  Cali- 
fornia and  is  urgently  needed  to  upgrade 
the  Navy's  antisubmarine  warfare  ca- 
pability, a  place  where  we  need  more 
capatluty.  We  all  know  the  growing 
menace  of  the  Soviet  submarines,  and 
yet  $160  million  could  be  cut  out  of  this 
program  by  the  eentiemans  amendment. 
In  the  missile  area.  $37  miUlon  of  the 
unobiiRated  amount  is  programed  for  the 
Phoenix  missile,  which  is  the  primary 
armament  of  the  P-14  fighter  aircraft  of 
the  Navy.  Shall  we  cut  that  out? 

In  th?  ballistic  missile  area,  a  total  of 
$25(3  million  in  unobigated  funds  is  for 

the  ;  rocurement  of  ballistic  missiles 

and  we  have  fewer  ICBM's  than  the 
Soviet  Union— but  the  effect  of  tliis 
amendment  could  be  to  drastically  cut 
back  that  important  program.  Surely, 
the  gentleman  has  no  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  reduction  of  this  kind  in  the  stra- 
tegic missile  program. 

In  the  Navy,  the  fleet  ballistic  missile 
appropriations  lor  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
have  funds  which  are  not  obligated  in 
the  toUl  sum  of  $136  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes  i 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  aware  that  these  fimds, 
though  not  legally  obligated,  are  as- 
signed to  specific  programs,  and  a  reduc- 
tion such  as  that  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  cut  the  spe- 
cific hardware  programs  drastically. 

I  could  talk  about  a  lot  of  the  other 
unobligated  balances  that  are  available 
for  essential  defense  hardware,  but  I  do 
not  have  time  to  read  all  of  them. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  was  a  little  surprised 
at  my  friend  from  Connecticut,  who 
spoke  and  said  that  we  are  not  going  to 
use  all  the  money  for  Army  personnel 
because  they  are  not  going  to  recruit  all 
the  people  planned.  The  inference  was 
that  perhaps  those  fimds  could  be  In- 
cluded In  this  cutback.  But.  the  unobli- 
gated funds  are  almost  entirely  In  pro- 
curement and  research  and  development 
accounts.  The  funds  for  personnel  expire 
If  they  are  not  used  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  weary  of 
all  these  loose  statements  about  billions 
floating  around  nobody  knows  about. 

We  know  what  the  money  was  provided 
for;  we  know  what  it  is  programed  for. 
We  know  that  sometimes  the  Depart- 
ment makes  a  misestimate  or  they  make 
a  change ;  tliey  wish  to  change  from  one 
type  of  aircraft  to  another  type  of  air- 
craft, but  we  sell  ourselves  short  when 
we  say  we  do  not  know  what  Is  going  on. 
and  that  the  military  have  untold  bil- 
lions over  which  we  have  no  control. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  commend 
my  friend,  tiie  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  for  his  service  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  committee  and 
to  the  cause  of  defense.  He  Is  a  very  loyal 
member  of  the  committee,  a  very  able 
member  of  the  committee;  he  presides 


over  many  of  the  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  that  his  Intentions  are 
pood,  and  tliat  we  .•^hould  mkc  reduc- 
tlons  wherever  possible,  but  we  shouli 
not  devasta'e  the  Defense  Deinrtmcnt's 
program  by  this  amendment.  The 
cmrndment  does  not  say  where  the  cuts 
are  to  be  mde.  but  they  would  have  to  be 
made  in  procurement,  the  area  wherein 
wj  nre  seeking  t.-)  modernize  the  weap- 
onry of  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Add  bco  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahon  was 
allowed  to  pr(xreed  for  3  additional 
n  inutes  ) 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Ch-irman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  frentleman  from  New  Yf,rk 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  agree  that  when  this  budget 
was  made  up  in  January  of  this  year,  that 
budget  included  close  to  $3  billion  for 
U.S.  combat  activities  in  Southeast  Asia? 
Will  the  gentleman  agree  to  that  facf 
Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  certain  funds  were 
included  In  the  original  budget  for  use 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that  our  committee  reduced  those 
funds  or  eliminated  those  funds  that 
were  not  needed.  Also  the  Department 
submitted  an  amended  budget  In  Sep- 
tember which  deleted  these  funds  or 
moved  them  to  higher  priority  programs. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  this  biU  was  first  presented  to  this 
committee,  the  estimated  unobligated 
balances — so  we  do  not  confuse  the  House 
as  between  "unobligated  balances"  and 
"unexpended  balances" — were  substan- 
tial? These  were  not  imexpended  for 
contracts  which  the  gentleman  has 
spoken  about.  We  are  not  talking  about 
that ;  we  are  speaking  about  unobligated 
funds. 

Mr.  MAHON.  All  of  the  program  funds 
I  referred  to  are  unobligated,  but  they 
are  programed  for  certain  purposes. 
Programs  are  going  forward,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into 
the  machinery,  because  we  need  the  mili- 
tary hardware. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  pointed 
out  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  not  owned  by  the  industrial  com- 
plex, and  that  we  are  free  thinkers. 

However,  when  the  bill  was  first  pre- 
.sented  to  the  committee,  did  not  the 
Defense  Department  say  that  they  had 
on  hand  approximately  $6  billion  of  un- 
obligated funds,  and  at  this  point  they 
now  admit  to  $9  billion  in  miobligated 
funds? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  The  amount  of  un- 
obligated funds  has  liicreased. 

However,  the  programs  for  which  the 
financing  is  sought  have  not  been  discon- 
tinued. They  are  urgently  needed,  but  it 
takes  time,  and  I  commend  the  Defense 
Department  for  not  obhgatlng  or  .spend- 
ing the  money  until  defense  oflScials  are 
able  to  get  the  hardware  for  which  we  ap- 
propriated the  money. 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  this  question: 

Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  over  the  last 
several  years,  because  of  the  rules  of  the 
committee  on  reprogramlng,  the  Defense 
Department,  on  Its  own  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Armed  Services  or  Appro- 
priations Committees,  because  there  were 
items  in  amoimts  of  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion, reprogramed  close  to  $13.5  billion 
in  various  programs.  They  changed  from 
one  program  to  another  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  committees  and  by  their  own 
direction? 

Mr.  MAHON.  When  the  Navy,  the 
Army,  and  the  Air  Force  submit  estimates 
for  various  items  for  purchase  and  for 
which  contracts  must  be  made,  it  very 
often  develops  that  the  contractors  will 
need  more  or  maybe  less.  If  the  contract 
is  more,  then  they  have  got  to  find  the 
funds  within  the  procurement  paragraph 
to  meet  the   requirement. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  This  is  an  unobligated 
slush  fund  where  they  find  the  money. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  the 
deepest  regard  and  affection  for  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  I  am 
constrained  to  oppose  his  position  on  this 
amendment.  My  reasons  are  as  follows: 

While  I  agree  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  fat  in  the  military  budget,  it  is  im- 
fortimate  that  when  we  cut  a  budget 
generally  the  fat  is  the  last  thing  to  go. 
First  to  go  is  the  bone  and  then  the  mar- 
row and  then  the  fat.  However,  that  is 
not  the  reason  for  my  opposition. 

I  do  agree  that  there  Is  a  problem  of 
priorities  in  our  Nation  and  perhaps  we 
spend  too  much  of  our  time,  resources, 
and  technology  on  the  militai-y  and  less 
on  people  and  cities,  education,  health, 
and  housing.  However,  during  the  last 
few  months  we  witnessed  a  war  In  the 
Middle  East.  There  were  some  enlighten- 
ing revelations  during  that  war.  We 
foimd  the  people  of  Israel  acting  as  a 
proving  ground  for  American  military 
hardware. 

Hardware  that  was  incapable  of  meet- 
ing advanced  Soviet  technology.  I  was 
disturbed  that  we  did  not  have  an  answer 
to  the  SAM-6,  and  still  have  not  even 
.seen  it.  We  have  seen  the  SAM-7.  and 
our  Phantoms  were  being  shot  down  by 
equipment  we  were  not  able  to  cope  with. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  to  cut 
our  military  budget. 

Additionally,  there  is  no  money  in  this 
appropriation  bill  to  replenish  that 
which  was  expended  by  the  Pentagon 
during  the  Middle  East  war.  I  refer  to  the 
$1.5  billion  taken  out  of  existing  stock- 
pile of  weaponry. 

So  you  are  not  only  cutting  the  budget 
by  $3.5  billion  now.  but  you  are  accepting 
the  fact  that  they  have  cut  themselves 
by  $1.5  billion  for  equipment  that  was 
taken  out  of  their  existing  stockpile  and 
which  is  not  being  replenished  by  this 
bill.  In  other  words,  they  are  presently 
operating  at  a  $1.5  billion  deficit  out  of 
existing  equipment,  and  now  you  seek  to 
cut  them  by  $3.5  billion  additional. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  an  Immi- 
nent flare-up  in  the  Middle  East  and  I 


suggest  this  is  an  Inappropriate  time  to 
cut  the  military  budget  further. 

As  much  as  I  have  great  regard  and 
respect  for  my  colleague  and  apprecia- 
tion for  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  I  must 
disagree  with  his  position. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  fully  agree  with  you 
that  there  should  be  a  further  look  at 
our  military  equipment.  That  is  what  we 
wish  to  do.  We  want  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  to  say  to  the  DOD  "Let  us 
see  what  you  are  doing  with  tliis  money. 
You  asked  for  certain  programs.  Use 
some  of  that  money  you  have  on  hand 
for  those  programs  in  this  bill." 

My  amendment  does  not  cut  the  bill. 
It  says  to  them  that  they  should  use  the 
money  they  presently  have  imused  for 
these  programs  and  for  the  other  re- 
search and  development  programs  com- 
ing up  before  us  and  let  us  make  sure 
that  we  direct  them  into  the  right  pro- 
gram and  not  what  they  feel  should  be 
researched  or  what  procurement  should 
be  provided. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  is  what  should  have  been  done  in 
the  committee  and  that  is  what  the 
committee  should  have  done  during  the 
hearings.  Let  us  not  raise  that  question 
at  this  late  date  by  way  of  amendment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  un- 
derstood how  the  committee  process 
worked,  he  would  know  that  you  do 
try  to  do  it  in  committee.  Sometimes  you 
fail  on  it  and  bring  it  out  on  the  floor, 
and  sometimes  you  fail  on  the  floor,  but 
sometimes  you  prevail  on  the  floor.  I 
submit  to  the  gentleman  that  we  did  at- 
tempt to  do  these  things  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, cert.ainly  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  and 
others  for  their  great  work  in  connection 
with  this  bill  which  we  are  considering 
here  today. 

I  favor  a  strong  national  defense. 

I  have  consistently  supported  strong 
budgets  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

However,  many  Americans  expected 
that  our  (defense  budget  would  be  cut 
back  and  reduced  with  our  participation 
in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  terminated 
by  the  Congress. 

However,  the  budget  reflects  an  in- 
crease— a  substantial  increase — over  the 
budget  for  the  last  w'ar  year. 

And  this  raises  questions. 

Why  does  it  cost  more  to  have  peace 
than  wage  war? 

The  funds  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  this  budget  total  $74,- 
493,609,000 — with  substantial  carryover 
funds. 


A  breakdown  on  the  important  facets 
of  this  bill  follows: 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Functional  title 


Changes  from 

Connmittee  budget 

bill  estimate 


Title  1— Military  personnel 

J22,432,641 

-J273,859 

Title  II— Retired  military  per- 

sonnel...  

4,681,900 

-24,000 

Title       III— Operation       and 

maintenanc  

22,509,223 

-456, 100 

Title  IV— Procurement 

16,513,422 

-1,856,678 

Transfer       from       other 

accounts      

(387,  300) 

(+387,  300) 

Title    V— Research,    develop- 

ment, test,  and  evaluation... 

7,966,523 

-533,777 

Title  VI— Special  foreign  cur- 

rency program 

Title  VII— General   provisions 

2,600 

(additional  transfer  authority. 

sec.  735) 

(500,000) 

(-500,000) 

Total.  Department  of  Defense: 

New  obligational  authority. 

74, 106, 309 

-3,144,414 

Transfer       from       other 

accounts                

(387, 300) 
74,493,609 

(4-387,300) 

Total  funding  available 

-2,757,114 

Transfer  authority 

(500, 000) 

(-500,000) 

The  committee  has  made  some  signifi- 
cant cuts  as  reflected  in  the  report  on 
this  bUl. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  care- 
ful study  of  the  bill  and  for  the  cuts  and 
reductions  and  other  changes  which  it 
has  made  and  which  are  as  follows: 

Selected  major  areas  of  committee  action 

1.  Prcx:urement  funds  fall- 

ing authorization -$319,800,000 

2.  R.D.T.  &  E,  funds  falling 

authorization —308,000,000 

3.  Applications     of     excess 

prior  year  funds  to  fis- 
cal year  1974  programs.     —387,  300,  000 

4.  Termination  of  site  de- 

fense prototype  devel- 
opment         —110,000,000 

5.  Termination  of  airframe 

development  of  Air 
Force  medium  STOL 
transport    aircraft —  65,  200,  000 

6.  Reduction  In  number  of 

military  personnel  as- 
signed to  defense 
agencies —12,842,000 

7.  Reduction     In     training 

and  education —78,201,000 

8.  Termination    of    Project 

Sanguine —16.700,000 

9.  Application   of   available 

fiscal  year  1974  free  as- 
sets in  prixiurement  ac- 
counts     ---        -86,000,000 

10.  Reduction  In  concur- 
rency In  Trident  sub- 
marine   program —240,000.000 

n.  Reduction  based  on  pre- 
mature     funding      of 
fleet       satellite       com- 
munication  System-..       -64,000,000 

12.  Munitions   reductions.-.     —250.000,000 

13.  Southeast     Asia    related 

reductions    —47,400.000 

14.  Long  leadtlme  funds  for 

2     DLGN's +79.000,000 

15.  Maintenance     of     F-lll 

production  capability.     +151,600.000 

16.  Reduction      In      civilian 

personnel  strength -52,000,000 

17.  Medical  activities.. -24,000,000 

18.  Aircraft  and  component 

reworks    --- —48,700,000 

19.  Overprice  of  fuel  cost...       -54,000,000 

20.  Military  assistance  serv- 

ice funded  projects...       —55,000,000 

21.  Space-available       trans- 

portation cost... -25,600,000 
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I  feel  that  other  and  further  cuts  and 
reductions  can  and  should  be  made,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment has  an  unobligated  carryover 
balance  in  excess  of  $10,000,000,000. 

Certainly,  the  committee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  are  to  be  com- 
mended 

However.  I  favor  additional  cuts  and 
reductions  where  they  can  be  made  with- 
out endangermg  national  security. 

We  know  of  the  long  history  of  cost 
overnms  on  weapons  projects  by  the 
Department  of  Defense — these  overruns 
have  been  carefully  and  consistently 
documented  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  its  many  official  reports. 

I  shall  oppose  the  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  troop  level  by  22.000  for  our 
country  as  troop  reductions  have  great- 
ly been  made  and  recruitment  efforts  are 
not  coming  up  to  expectations.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Whltten-Addabbo  amend- 
ment which  will  cut  $3.5  billion  from 
carryover  funds — leaving  a  balance  of 
$6.5  billion  in  carryover  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  from  prior 
year  appropriations. 

This  certainly  should  be  a  sufficient 
amount  in  carryover  funding — with  $6.3 
billion  to  use  as  it  desires  from  former 
year  funding. 

I  repeat:  I  favor  a  strong  national 
defense — but  it  is  also  my  feeling  that 
further  cuts  acd  reductions  can  and 
should  be  made — and  without  endanger- 
ing our  national  security. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PoDELL) ,  on  what  I  think  was  a  fine 
statement.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  to 
say  probably  will  not  influence  any- 
body one  way  or  another.  I  have  been 
here  a  few  years  and  I  have  voted,  I  be- 
lieve, for  every  defense  appropriation  bill, 
although  somewhere  along  the  line  I  may 
have  voted  for  selective  cuts. 

I  think  in  the  years  I  have  been  here 
that  I  have  voted  for  every  defense  ap- 
propriation biin.  I  have  come  today  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways  with  that  voting 
record. 

We  had  a  hearing  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  this  morning,  the 
first  hearing  on  the  bill  the  adminis- 
tration has  submitted  as  a  result  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  unilateral  intervention  in 
the  war  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  to  pay 
for  $2.2  billion  in  substance  and  resources 
of  this  country  that  went  into  the  Middle 
East  war  as  the  result  of  tlie  President's 
singlehanded  inter\ention  for  which 
there  was  no  approval  by  Comaress,  either 
before  or  after  the  fact.  And  Mr.  Clem- 
ents, the  Deputy  uecrei,ary  of  Defense, 
said  we  may  be  confronted  with  another 
bill  for  $3  billion  as  a  result  of  that  ad- 
venture which,  incidentally,  alienated 
friendly  Arab  countries  and  ended  20 
percent  of  our  oil  supplies. 

There  has  to  be  somewhere  along  the 


line  a  limit  to  spending  for  so-called  de- 
fense, either  that  or  we  must  stop  stick- 
ing our  great,  big.  long  noses  into  the 
affairs  of  coim tries  around  the  world — 
trying  to  be  the  world's  pohceman  and 
the  world's  banker.  This  country  will  go 
broke  trying  to  do  it,  and  you  had  bet- 
ter believe  it. 

There  will  come  a  day.  just  as  surely  as 
I  am  standing  here,  when  this  country- 
will  be  put  through  the  wringer  one  way 
or  the  other. 

I  went  through  the  so-called  great  de- 
pression. TTiere  are  many  Members  in 
this  Hou.?€  who  did  not  have  that  ex- 
perience of  the  early  1930's,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  go  through  another. 

I  predict  that  what  happened  then  will 
be  child's  play  compared  to  what  is  to 
come.  We  came  tragically  close  in  the 
early  1930s  to  fighting  in  the  streets.  But 
there  was  a  different  mortality  and  sta- 
bility in  the  country  in  those  days  than 
there  is  today. 

I  believe  in  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. This  is  the  only  country  I  have,  and 
I  believe  in  the  defense  of  it.  That  is  why 
I  do  not  want  to  see  it  crumble  from 
within. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriation."^,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Mahon)  stated  yesterday 
that  this  bill  calls  for  something  like  $77 
billion,  and  he  told  us  that  spending  for 
defense  this  year  might  go  as  high  as  $90 
billion  with  the  supplementals  to  come 
before  the  fiscal  year  is  ended. 

Mr.  M.\HON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
I  said  that  we  might  be  asked  to  provide 
in  total  as  much  as  $90  billion.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  would  all  actually  be  spent 
this  fiscal  year.  But  with  the  defense 
budget  being  $77  billion,  and  adding  to 
that  the  supplementals,  and  the  Israeli 
aid  request  and  other  defense-related 
programs  such  as  in  Vietnam,  it  adds  up 
to  some  $90  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
confirmation  of  what  I  said.  And  we  are 
not  in  a  shooting  war  today,  yet  at  a 
figure  of  nearly  $90  billion  it  will  prob- 
ably be  the  highest  defense  spending 
outside  of  World  War  II. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  that.  I  support 
the  $3.5  billion  cut.  I  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely voting  for  huge  defense  bills 
and  watchii;g  our  country  being  led  into 
one  foreign  adventure  after  another 
while  inflation,  spawned  by  deficit  spend- 
ing, eats  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  free 
government. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  What  does  the  resupply, 
the  cost  of  resupply  of  Israel  have  to  do 
with  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  it  have  to  do 
with  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Precisely. 

Mr.  GROSS  We  are  confronted  with  a 
bill  in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  nearly  $2  5  billion  as  a  result  of  the 


latest  military  adventure,  suid  then  per- 
haps another  bill,  according  m  Mr.  Cle- 
ments, for  $3  billion.  These  huge  expen- 
ditures are  directly  related  to  so-called 
defense  measxires  of  the  past  and  present. 
It  is  all  military  spending.  It  is  all  de- 
fense procurement  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  pending  amendment 
would  destroy  the  very  sources  of  supply 
to  which  we  have  to  turn  in  order  to  be 
able  to  help  Israel  so  we  do  not  lose  the 
whole  Middle  East. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  happen  to  think 
that  this  Government  went  overboard 
when  it  slnglehandedly  and  unilaterally 
intervened  in  behalf  of  one  country  in 
that  situation.  The  gentleman  may  not 
agree  with  me,  but  that  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Mahon.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  made  reference  to  the 
Middle  East.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  are  no  funds  In  this  bill  for  the 
Middle  East,  so  this  bill  is  not  subject  to 
question  becau.se  of  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
Is  that  all  of  proposed  military  spending 
that  is  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  over  and  beyond  what  we  have 
here  today,  which,  God  knows,  is  more 
than  enough.  How  in  the  world  are  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  going  to  pay  these 
bills?  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me? 

The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  has  made  many  speeches  on  the 
House  floor  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
profligate  spending,  and  I  have  ap- 
plauded him  for  so  doing.  But  when  are 
we  going  to  come  to  our  senses  and 
restore  some  kind  of  fiscal  sanity  to  our 
affairs,  be  they  defense,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare,  or  anything  else — 
some  semblance  of  sanity  to  what  we 
are  doing? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  take  the  well  to  speak  on 
this  bill  or  on  this  amendment,  but  I 
have  been  greatly  torn  and  my  conscience 
has  been  twinged  a  little  bit  as  I  have 
lii^tened  to  some  of  the  speakers. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations that  I  pay  him  tribute  for  hav- 
ing made  one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
effective  speeches  which  I  have  ever 
heard  on  the  subject  of  why  we  have 
to  vote  for  the  jobs  back  home.  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  that  it  was  effec- 
tive, and  it  was  effective  to  me.  When 
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the  gentleman  got  to  this  list  of  com- 
panies which  are  involved,  and  corpora- 
tions which  are  involved,  and  programs 
which  are  involved,  this  cannot  fail  to 
be  effective  with  every  person  in  this 
room,  because  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  the  jobs  back  home. 

I  happen  to  come  from  Long  Island.  I 
do  not  happen  to  have  the  home  office  of 
Grumman  in  my  district,  but  I  do  have 
some  of  their  employees  in  my  district, 
so  obviously  I  am  impressed.  But  I  am 
not  so  wholly  impressed  that  I  would 
not  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions. 

I  got  the  impression  as  the  gentleman 
went  through  this  litany  that  all  of  these 
planes  were  made  up  on  Long  Island.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  any  of  these  aircraft 
are  made  in  Texas?  That  is  question 
No.  1. 

Mr.  MAHON.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  F-15.  As  the  gentleman  knows  that 
is  made  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Yes.  That  is  the  one  whose 
engine  keeps  blowing  up.  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  right,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  made  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  budget  request  for  the  F-15. 
There  is  money  in  this  bill  for  continua- 
tion of  the  F-111,  which  is  made  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Mr.  PIKE.  That  is  made  in  Port 
Worth.  Tex? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  Is  more  than  200 
miles  from  my  district. 

Mr.  PIKE.  How  about  the  A-7?  Where 
Is  that  made? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  A-7  is  made  in  the 

same  area.  There  is  no  money  In  this  bill 

for  the  Air  Force  version  of  this  plane. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Is  there  money  in  this  bill 

for  any  version? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  money  as  re- 
quested in  the  budget  for  the  Navy  ver- 
sion of  the  A-7. 

Mr.  PIKE.  And  that  is  made  In  Texas. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this,  but  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man now  a  serious  question.  There  Is 
on  page  23  of  this  report  a  list  of  un- 
expended funds  and  a  list  of  unobligated 
funds,  but  what  the  gentleman  has  been 
talking  about  is  program  funds.  Would 
the  gentleman  define  programed  funds 
for  me?  What  is  a  programed  fund? 
Does  he  mean  all  the  money  we  are  go- 
ing to  spend  imtil  the  end  of  the  line  in 
any  given  aircraft  program^  If  he  means 
that,  there  could  be  a  hundred  biUion 
dollars  for  the  B-1  alone.  What  is  a  pro- 
gramed sum  of  money  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  the  g'intleman  knows, 
we  ought  to  pass  the  Defense  appropri- 
ation authorization  bill  earlier  in  the 
year,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  fiscal  year  is  about  half  over,  so 
when  the  $74  billion  in  this  bill  goes 
to  the  Pentagon,  officials  cannot  expect 
to  wisely  obhgate  these  funds  in  the  brief 
period  of  time  remaining  in  the  fiscal 
year.  We  are  providing  full  funding  for 
many  things. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  hear  what  the  gentleman 
Is  saying,  but  I  do  not  hear  the  answer  to 
my  question.  What  good  is  a  pro- 
gram  


Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  he  will  hear  it.  We  provide  funds 
for  certain  numbers  of  airplanes  in  the 
bill,  so  many  F-14's,  so  many  F-15  air- 
craft, so  many  of  other  types  of  things. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  appropriation 
of  the  money.  That  is  where  a  lot  of  the 
unobligated  money  is.  It  is  appropriated 
for  a  specific  purpose,  but  it  has  not  been 
spent  nnd  not  even  legally  obligated,  be- 
cause the  services  were  not  required  yet 
to  place  the  money  on  contract. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  to 
me  that  all  of  the  specific  weapons  sys- 
tems which  are  in  this  bill  can  be  paid 
for  with  the  money  which  is  programed? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  hope  that  all  of  these 
aircraft  and  military  weapons  which  we 
have  provided  funds  for.  Including  ships 
and  so  forth,  can  be  paid  for  from  the 
funds  appropriated.  Some  will  require 
more  money.  Some  will  require  less,  but 
these  are  all  programs  which  Congress 
endorses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  . 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  w-as  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  118,  noes  250, 
not  voting  65,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  608] 

AYES— 118 

Abzug 

Fulton 

Owens 

Adams 

Gaydos 

Parris 

Addabbo 

Oialmo 

Prltchard 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gibbons 

Rarick 

Ashley 

Grasso 

Rees 

Aspln 

Gross 

Reuss 

Badillo 

Gunter 

Riegle 

Barrett 

Hamilton 

Rodino 

Bergland 

Harrington 

Roe 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Blatulk 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rosenthal 

Bowen 

Heinz 

Rousb 

Brademas 

Holtzman 

Roy 

Brocmfleld 

Howard 

Roybal 

Burton 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Clay 

Johnson,  Colo. 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Jordan 

Sarbanes 

Corman 

Kastenmeler 

Scherle 

Cotter 

Koch 

Schneebell 

Culver 

Leggett 

Schroeder 

Daniels, 

McClory 

Selberling 

Domlnlck  V. 

McCloskey 

Skubltz 

Delaney 

McCormack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dellenback 

McKlnney 

Staggers 

Dcllums 

Madden 

Steelman 

Denholm 

MazzoU 

Btudds 

Donohue 

Meeds 

Sullivan 

Drlnan 

Melcher 

Thompson,  N.J 

Eckhardt 

Mezvlnsky 

Thone 

Edwards.  Calif 

Miller 

Tleman 

Ellberg 

Mink 

Udall 

Esch 

MitcheU.  Md. 

UUman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Moakley 

Vanlk 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Vigorlto 

Flndley 

Mosher 

Waldle 

Ford. 

Moss 

Whalen 

William  D. 

Nedzl 

Whittea 

Forsythe 

Nix 

Yates 

Fraser 

Obey 

Young,  Ga. 

Frenzel 

CHara 

NOES— 250 

Zwach 

Abdnor 

Blaggl 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Alexander 

Blester 

Buchanan 

Anderson,  m. 

Blackburn 

Burgener 

Andrews, 

Boggs 

Burke.  Fla. 

N.  Dak. 

Boland 

Burke,  Mass. 

Annunzlo 

Brasco 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Archer 

Bray 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Armstrong 

Breaux 

Butler 

Ashbrook 

Breckinridge 

Byron 

Bafalla 

Brlnkley 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Bauman 

Brook* 

Carter 

Beard 

Brotzman 

Casey.  Tex. 

Bennett 

Brown.  Mich. 

Cederberg 

BevUl 

Brown,  Ohio 

Chaml>erlaln 

Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clovrland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
enable 
Conlan 
Conte 
CoughHn 
Cronin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dingell 
Dorii 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlcnborn 
Fascell 
Fish 
FiSher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Proehllch 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hcbert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 
Horton 


Hosmer 

Reld 

Huber 

Rhodes 

Hudnut 

Rinaldo 

Hunt 

Roberts 

Hutchinson 

Robinson.  Va. 

Ichord 

R-blson.  N.Y. 

Jarman 

Rogers 

Johnson,  Calll 

.  RoncaUo.  N.Y. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rose 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rostenkowskl 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rousselot 

Kazen 

Rvinnels 

Kemp 

Ruppe 

Ketchum 

Ruth 

King 

Sandman 

Kluczyn.ski 

Sarasin 

Kuykendall 

Satterfleld 

Kyros 

Shipley 

Landgrebe 

Shoup 

Latta 

Shrlver 

Lehman 

Shuster 

Lent 

Sikes 

Long,  La. 

Sisk 

Long.  Md. 

Slack 

McCoUlster 

Smith,  N.Y. 

McDade 

Spence 

McEwen 

Stanton, 

McFall 

J.  William 

Madigan 

Stanton, 

Mahon 

James  V. 

MaiUiard 

Steed 

Mallary 

Steele 

Mann 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Maraziti 

Stephens 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Stratton 

Martin.  N.C. 

Stubblefleld 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

S>-mmB 

Matsunaga 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Mayne 

Teague.  Calif, 

Milford 

Teague,  Tex. 

Minish 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Thornton 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Towell.  Nev. 

MoUohan 

Treen 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Moorhead, 

Veysey 

Calif. 

Waggonner 

Morgan 

Walsh 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Myers 

Ware 

Natcher 

White 

Nelsen 

Whltehurst 

Nichols 

WldnaU 

O'Brien 

Williams 

O'Neill 

Wilson, 

Passman 

Charles  H., 

Patman 

Calif. 

Patten 

WUson, 

Pepper 

Charles,  Tex. 

Perkins 

Winn 

Peyser 

Wolff 

Pickle 

Wright 

Pike 

WydJer 

Podell 

Wyman 

Powell.  Ohio 

Yatron 

Preyer 

Young.  Pla. 

Price.  111. 

Young,  Ul. 

Price.  Tex. 

Young,  S.C. 

Qule 

Young.  Tex. 

Railsback 

Zablockl 

Randall 

Zlon 

Regula 

NOT  VOTING— 65 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Arends 
Baker 
Bell 
Boiling 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
CoUlns,  lU. 
Crane 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
de  la  Garza 
Devine 
Dickinson 
DlggS 


Downing 

Esbleman 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hanna 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

HiUis 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kartb 

Keating 

Landrum 

Litton 

Lott 

Lujan 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mathis.  Oa. 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills,  Ark. 


Mlzell 

Murphy,  lU. 

PettU 

Poage 

Qui  11  en 

Rangel 

Roouey,  N.Y. 

Sebcllus 

Snyder 

Stark 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Van  Deerlln 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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AMENOMKfrr    OrrZRXD    BT    MS.    CIAUCO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read   as   follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oiaimo:  On 
page  50.  after  line  14.  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

SEC.  747  None  of  the  funds  provided 
In  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  support  an 
end  strength  of  more  than  2,157.903  military 
personnel  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
reduce  by  an  additional  22.000  people 
the  Armed  Forces  military  personnel 
strength,  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
next  June  30.  1974.  The  end  strength 
of  the  military  personnel,  would  be 
2.232.902  men  and  women  without  the 
amendment.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment together  with  the  reductions  In  the 
bill  would  be  to  reduce  that  military 
personnel  end  strength  by  a  total  of 
75.000. 

Let  me  say  that  by  actions  in  the 
authorization  bill  43,000  of  that  75,000 
is  reduced,  and  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee reduced  another  10.000.  bring- 
ing it  to  53,000  so  that  the  effect  of  my 
amendment  is  to  add  a  reduction  of 
22,000  more,  bringing  it  up  to  75.000 
in  all. 

We  are  saying  that  the  Armed  Forces 
may  decide  where  they  want  to  reduce 
their  forces  by  75,000  by  next  June. 

There  has  been  a  great  belief  here — 
and  I  agree — that  there  has  been  a 
need  for  a  great  troop  cut  in  Europe.  I 
still  beheve  that  there  are  valid  military 
considerations  for  a  troop  cut  or  a  sub- 
stantial troop  cut  in  Europe.  However, 
because  of  the  political  ramifications. 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  at  the 
present  time  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
duction talks  going  on  in  Europe,  and 
because  of  the  intensification  of  foreign 
relations  as  a  result  of  the  Middle  East- 
em  crisis  it  would  not  now  be  a  good 
time  to  mandate  cuts  in  Europe. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  face 
this  issue  in  the  coming  year,  and  I 
believe  Congress  should  review  the  entire 
troop  commitment  to  Europe  with  a  pur- 
pose of  making  a  substantial  reduction 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  particularly  in  West 
Germany  and  In  other  Western  Europe- 
an natiwis.  But  we  have  many  other 
troops  outside  of  Europe.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 42.000  in  Thailand.  There 
are  about  19.000  troops  in  Japan.  There 
are  42.000  troops  in  South  Korea,  and 
16.000  In  the  Philippines,  and  many 
thousands  in  other  areas  of  the  Pacific 
and  Asia. 

Then.  also,  there  are  many  troops  here 
at  home.  The  Armed  Forces  can  find 
proper  places  to  cut.  There  are  headquar- 
ters in  excess  of  those  needed  by  our 
Armed  Forces.  Our  report  indicates  quite 
clearly  several  superfluous  or  excessive 
headquarters  which  could  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  This  could  be  done.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  tell  you  about  it  now. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  we  should 
reduce  our  Armed  Forces.  We  are  In  a 
period  of  peace  for  the  first  time  in  10 
years.  Many  of  the  military  personnel 
which  we  have  are  not  really  necessary 


and  could  be  released  and  eliminated.  Let 
me  give  you  one  very  real  reason,  and 
that  is  our  our  volunteer  army  really  Is 
not  working,  we  are  not  getting  the 
recruitments. 

I  am  suggesting  here  that  we  add  22,000 
military  persormel  reductions  to  the  53.- 
000  reduced  by  the  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee and  our  own  committee,  making 
a  total  of  75.000  by  next  June.  Where 
are  they  going  to  find  them?  As  of  the 
end  of  October  I  aun  informed  that  the 
active-duty  strength  has  been  down  be- 
cause of  failure  to  recruit.  They  are  down 
to  the  extent  of  66,000  people.  The  serv- 
ices are  66,000  personnel  short  as  of 
October — people  who  should  be  on  the 
rolls  but  are  not  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  recruit  them.  They  are  going 
to  have  very  little,  if  any.  problem  find- 
ing where  to  cut  because  of  the  fact  that, 
they  are  going  to  come  up  next  June 
with  certainly  the  stated  66.000  short- 
falls in  recniitment  and,  therefore,  in 
personnel. 

Being  66.000  short  sis  of  October  in- 
dicates that  they  will  probably  be  over 
75,000  short  by  next  June  and  the  75,000 
cut  will  be  automatic. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  modest  start  to- 
ward a  great  controversy  which  we  all 
know  has  been  raging  In  this  Congress, 
and  that  is  to  really  substantially  re- 
duce the  size  of  our  Armed  Forces,  par- 
ticularly military  personnel. 

This  is  modest.  This  is  not  an  exces- 
sive amendment.  It  is  not  anywhere  near 
the  150.000  that  has  been  suggested  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  use 
up  the  entire  5  minutes.  I  was 
just  late  In  getting  here  because  I  weis 
so  startled  by  the  statements  being  made 
by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me.  and 
shocked  that  he  really  apparently  does 
not  know  what  is  going  on. 

This  body  rejected  this  exact  amend- 
ment In  effect  when  we  had  before  this 
House  the  procurement  blU.  But.  more 
importantly,  what  this  body  did  was  to 
establish  a  study  of  the  military  man- 
power with  a  view  to  cutting  the  strength 
of  that  manpower  and  reporting  back 
to  the  House  here  in  April.  This  is  In  be- 
ing. It  is  being  done.  It  will  be  con- 
cluded, and  the  Members  will  have  their 
report  in  effect  with  a  study  instead  of  a 
speech,  which  Is  merely  a  parroting  and 
repetition  of  things  which  have  been 
voted  down  so  often  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  rejection  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  peak  man- 
power level  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
recent  years  has  been  3.5  million.  We 
have  been  gradually  coming  down  in 
number  of  military  personnel  since  1969. 
We  are  now  down  to  2.2  million,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  much  farther  we  will  go 
down.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 


worked  on  this  Issue,  having  extensive 
hearings  and  Inniunerable  debates  over 
quite  a  period  of  time.  In  the  final  ver- 
sion of  this  Armed  Services  Authoriza- 
tion bill,  a  cut  of  43,000  personnel  was 
agreed  to  by  the  conference.  Now  to  just 
come  In  willy-nilly  and  say  we  are  going 
to  reduce  some  22.000  more  just  because 
on  general  principle  we  think  we  have 
too  many,  of  course,  should  not  be  done. 
As  long  as  we  are  not  fighting,  we  always 
have  too  many,  in  a  way.  People  are  in 
the  Armed  Forces  to  fight,  and  they  are 
not  fighting  unless  we  are  in  a  war.  But 
we  have  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of 
military  strength. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  before  us  we 
made  reductions  of  various  kinds  in  a 
number  of  programs  which  we  calculated 
would  justify  an  additional  cut  of  about 
10.000  men.  But  this  was  based  upon 
certain  specific  actions  taken  with  re- 
spect to  excessive  numbers  of  counselors 
and  some  other  types  of  personnel.  So 
I  would  think  that  Members  would  not 
want  to  vote  for  this  additional  reduc- 
tion in  manpower  at  this  time  when  we 
are  trjing  to  come  to  an  agreement  and 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  further  reduction  In  armed  forces 
in  Europe. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  says 
he  does  not  wish  to  apply  this  to  armed 
forces  in  Western  Europe  where  great 
numbers  of  military  personnel  are.  and 
where  I  hope  there  can  be  and  will  be  a 
reduction.  Ultimately,  there  will  have  to 
be. 

So  I  would  think  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  us  to  indicate  that  we  want  to  make 
further  reductions  beyond  those  which 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  President,  the  Armed 
Services  Committees,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  through  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  enacted. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Members  to 
vote  against  this  amendment.  Let  us 
stand  firm  at  this  stage  and  not  make 
further  reductions  until  we  feel  they  can 
be  made  safely  after  very  extensive  hear- 
ings and  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  get  Into 
some  area  of  a  particular  subcommittee 
upon  which  I  do  not  serve. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend,  the  distinguLshed 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ad- 
da bbo  » ,  but  I  do  support  this  amendment. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  statistics  that 
have  been  given  to  us  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Cormectlcut.  the 
author  of  this  amendment.  The  figures 
that  he  gave  Indicate  that  we  had  con- 
siderable conventional  forces  spread  all 
over  the  world.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
forces  that  we  have  in  Asia,  166,000. 

V/e  have  42,000  in  Thailand  and  Korea. 

We  have  19,000  in  Japan. 

We  have  38,000  in  Okinawa. 

We  have  16,000  in  the  Philippines  and 
9,000  in  Taiwan. 

Why?  There  Is  little  necessity  for  keep- 
ing that  number  of  conventional  military 
forces  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 


Coimecticut  that  we  should  go  slow  In 
cutting  back  our  conventional  forces  in 
Europe. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  Armed  Forces  are  bloated,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rear  echelons  and  the 
supply  forces.  This  i.5  the  opinion  of 
many  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
With  166,000  of  our  conventional  forces 
in  Asia,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  be  cut  back  to  22,000.  We  ought 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Last  summer,  when  tliis  subject  was 
discussed,  we  were  told  how  important  it 
was  not  to  do  anjthing  that  would  de- 
crease our  allies'  confidence  in  us.  Now, 
after  the  Mideast  •var,  it  is  our  turn  to 
ask:  What  about  our  confidence  in  the 
reliability  ot  our  allies? 

Evidently,  overseas  troops  are  not  such 
a  powerful  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
influence  as  we  thought.  They  certainly 
do  not  stop  a  country  from  consulting 
their  own  interest  and  their  own  interest 
only,  when  the  crunch  comes.  Perhaps  it 
1:;  time  for  us  to  consult  our  interest.  Per- 
haps we  should  only  station  overseas 
troops  when  there  is  a  sound  military 
reason  for  doing  it — not  because  we  are 
terrified  of  offending  allies  who  don't  feel 
any  particular  obligation  to  us. 

It  seems  as  if  the  only  result  of  our 
600,000  troops  overseas  is  to  limit  our 
freedom  of  action,  while  expanding  the 
Independence  of  our  allies  to  act  against 
our  interests,  even  in  a  time  of  tension 
and  crisis. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  there  are 
no  treatv  obligations  that  commit  us  to 
any  speclflc  level  of  troops.  I  have  asked 
the  Pentagon  again  and  again  about  this 
question,  and  received  no  assurances.  If 
we  could  understand  why  the  famous  dip- 
lomatic revolution  of  the  last  few  years 
has  brought  about  absolutely  no  change 
In  the  military  rationale  for  the  600,000 
troops  thrown  all  over  the  globe — or  un- 
derstand how  the  troops  have  gained  us 
the  loyalty  of  the  host  country — we  could 
justify  the  Pentagon's  resistance  to  any 
and  all  change.  But  the  Pentagon  can- 
not help  us  understand  these  things.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  station  a  single  soldier  In  a 
foreign  country  Is  a  grave  act  that  re- 
quires positive  justlflcatlon.  We  cannot 
go  on  maintaining  over  half  a  million 
troops  simply  because  they  are  there.  It 
Is  time  to  rebel  against  this  process.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
say  that,  if  anything,  this  amendment  Is 
tnaly  a  modest  one.  It  should  be  even 
greater. 

I  voted  against  the  last  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  thought  the  amendment  would  cut  the 
defense  appropriations  a  little  bit  too 


deep,  but  this  Is  a  very  fair  amendment. 
If  anything,  it  is  too  little.  It  should  be 
much  greater. 

This  amendment  Is  extremely  equita- 
ble to  the  armed  services.  It  provides  the 
Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force 
the  option  of  cutting  their  strengths 
wherever  they  desire.  They  need  not  sack 
Europe,  although  we  have  in  excess  of 
300,000  troops  there;  they  need  not  sack 
Thailand,  although  we  have  42.000  troops 
there;  they  need  not  sack  Japan  or  Ko- 
rea, although  we  have  more  than  61,000 
troops  there.  They  can  cut  wherever  they 
wish,  they  can  cut  whomever  they  wish. 
They  can  even  reduce  personnel  levels 
here  at  home,  and  still  come  out  vrfth 
a  fiscal  yeprend  strength  figure  of  2,232.- 
902  men.  No  troops  are  specified  in  this 
amendment,  just  military  personnel. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  military  budget 
goes  for  manpower  costs.  Mu'-h  of  this 
money  is  wasted  needlessly.  There  are 
more  officers,  leading  or  managing  fewer 
enlisted  men  than  ever  before  in  modem 
times.  We  can  see  the  mismanagement 
and  excesses  daily — military  servants  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  brass;  excess 
numbers  of  recruiters;  public  relations 
people;  band  members  and  other  non- 
combatant  forces.  It  is  revealing  to  find 
out  that  only  15  percent  of  military  per- 
sonnel are  "combat"  forces.  The  other 
85  percent  provide  engineering  support, 
transport  services,  a  logistic  network, 
training  facilities,  and  other  nonhostile 
services. 

Many  other  problems  exist  which  a 
total  reduction  of  75.000  personnel  could 
aid  in  resolving:  Too  many  troops  are 
assigned  to  bloated  command  headquar- 
ters. Too  many  troops  are  stationed  over- 
seas in  areas  where  they  are  no  longer 
needed. 

In  short,  there  can  be  substantial  sav- 
ings from  reforms  in  all  manpower  areas 
without  any  loss  of  combat  effectiveness. 
This  amendment  vnll  help  us  to  firm  up 
the  muscle  of  our  armed  services,  and  I 
lu-gently  solicit  your  support  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  160,  noes  210, 
not  voting  63,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  600] 

ATES — 160 

Abdnor 

Boland 

Cotter 

Abzug 

Brademas 

Coughlln 

Adams 

Brasco 

Culver 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Daniels, 

Anderson,  ni. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Andrews. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dellcnback 

N.  Dak. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dell  urns 

Ashbrook 

Burton 

Denholm 

Ashley 

Carey,  N.T. 

Dennis 

Aspin 

Clancy 

Dent 

BadlUo 

Clark 

Donohue 

Barrrtt 

Clay 

Drlnan 

Bergland 

Cleveland 

du  Pont 

Blaggl 

Cohen 

Eckhardt 

Blester 

Conte 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bingham 

Conyers 

Eilberg 

Blatnik 

Corman 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fasccll 

Flndley 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Forsythe 
Frascr 
Fr  nzel 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Glnimo 
Gibbons 
Grasso 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hancen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hicks 
ITolizman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jordan 
Kastcnmeler 
Koch 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
McClory 


,  N.Y. 


Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Annsirong 

Ba  Talis 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Blackburn 

BOfIgS 

Bowcn 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brocmfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Cronin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Derwlnskl 
DlngeU 
Dorn 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frej 


McCloskey 

McConnack 

McDade 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mallary 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

M^.'.vmsky 

Miller 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitcholl.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

M'Eher 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

ONeiU 

Parr  is 

Pike 

Podell 

Pritchard 

Rarick 

Rec3 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roblson. 

RDrlino 

Roe 

NOES— 210 

Prochllch 
Fuciua 
Gettys 
Gilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
HSbcrt 
Henderson 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfield 
Hclt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCoUlster 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
Mahon 
MaUliard 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathlas,  Calif, 
MlUord 
Ulnsball.  Ohio 


Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Skiil5ilz 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Steclman 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stuids 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
UdaU 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Waldle 
V^halen 
Wclff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Ga. 
Zwach 


Mitchell.  N.Y. 
McUohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nel.sen 
Nichols 
OBrlen 
O'Hara 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Quie 

Railsback 
RandaU 
Regula 
Rcld 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
RL>blnson,  Va. 
Rogers 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrivor 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
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Thomson.  Wl«.  White 

Winn 

Thornton 

Whltehurst 

wnght 

ToweU.  Nev. 

Whltten 

Wydler 

Treen 

Wldnall 

Wyman 

Veysey 

Wllllama 

Young,  PU. 

Vlgorlto 

Wilson, 

Young,  ni. 

Waggonner 

Charles  H.. 

Young,  Tex. 

Walsh 

CalU. 

Zablockl 

Wampler 

Wilson, 

Zlon 

Ware 

Charles.  Tex 

NOT  VOTINO— «3 

Anderson, 

Eshleman 

Owens 

Calif. 

Green.  Pa. 

Pettis 

Arends 

Grlffltha 

Poage 

Baker 

Hanna 

QulUen 

Bell 

Hays 

Rangel 

Boiling 

Helstoskl 

Rooney,  NY. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hints 

Sebellus 

Burke,  Calif.. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Snyder 

Camp 

Karth 

Stark 

Carney.  Ohio 

Keating 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Chlsholm 

Landrum 

Stokes 

Clawson,  Del 

Litton 

Talcott 

Cochran 

Lett 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Collins,  m. 

Lujan 

Van  Deerlln 

Crane 

McSpadden 

Wiggins 

D&nlelson 

Macdonald 

Wilson.  Bob 

Davis.  Oa. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Wyatt 

de  la  Garza 

Metcalfe 

Wylle 

Devlne 

Michel 

Young,  Alaska 

Dickinson 

Mills.  Ark. 

Young,  B.C. 

Dlggs 

Mlzell 

Downing 

Murphy,  ru. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   TIERNAN 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tiernan:  On 
page  50,  line  14  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  acquisition,  loan,  grant, 
or  the  transfer  of  weapons  and  military 
equipment  to  nations  which  practice  a  com- 
mercial embargo  of  any  kind  against  the 
United  States". 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  this  is  a 
very  short  amendment,  but  I  think  it  Is 
clear  there  has  been  an  embargo  placed 
upon  certain  products  needed  in  this 
country,  and  I  think  the  funds  made 
available  in  this  bill  to  aid  and  assist 
those  countries  using  this  economic 
embargo  on  goods  to  our  country,  is 
going  to  bring  this  country  to  a  halt  very 
shortly.  I  think  the  only  way  we  can 
demonstrate  to  them  and  send  them  the 
message  is  by  putting  language  in  this 
bill  that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
for  any  of  the  materials  that  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  to  those  countries 
that  use  this  type  of  method  against  a 
country  that  has  pursued  a  policy  of 
assistance  to  another  country  they 
oppose. 

So  that  it  is  clear  that  we  have  to  take 
some  drastic  steps.  The  announcements 
on  the  wire  this  afternoon  with  regard  to 
curtailment  of  airline  service;  the  re- 
quirements that  no  fuel  be  used  in  areas 
of  agricultural  production — these  are 
things  that  are  going  to  hurt  us  very 
seriously  In  the  next  few  months  and 
probably  for  many  years  ahead,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  pohcy  that  is  being  pursued 
by  some  of  these  countries.  This  policy 
that  they  have  pursued  has  resulted  in 
the  Japanese  Government  changing  their 
support  of  Israel.  They  are  now  in  Lon- 
don today  negotiating  with  the  British. 

I  think  we  should  clearly  indicate  to 
our  allies  and  to  those  countries  that  are 


doing  this  that  we  do  not  intend  to  allow 
this  to  happen.  The  only  way  to  do  that 
is  by  clearly  indicating  that  we  will  not 
provide  them  with  the  materials  that 
they  seek  in  this  bill  that  is  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  us  are 
happy  about  the  oil  embargo  that 
has  been  imposed  by  the  Arab  countries 
against  the  United  States.  It  is  a  natural 
thing  to  want  to  fight  back  when  some- 
thing like  this  takes  place.  However,  I 
should  like  to  remind  the  Members  that 
the  amount  of  oil  involved  is  not  very 
great.  A  little  more  than  10  percent  of 
our  requirements  actually  have  been 
coming  from  Arab  countries. 

This  is  an  all  inclusive  amendment. 
It  does  not  say  "Arab  countries."  It  says 
"any  country  or  nations  which  practice 
a  commercial  embargo  of  any  kind." 

The  press  has  been  saying  that  Canada 
planned  to  cut  off  oil  to  the  United 
States.  Are  we  going  to  cease  all  our  rela- 
tions with  Canada  under  the  terms  of 
this  amendment?  I  think  we  might  look 
factually  at  what  the  amendment  would 
do  and  what  the  dangers  are. 

This  is  nothing  but  a  mischiefmaking 
amendment.  There  is  a  very  delicate 
balance  in  the  negotiations  now  taking 
place  in  the  Middle  East.  Our  Crovern- 
ment  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kis- 
singer, is  making  very  positive  efforts  to 
bring  peace,  and  we  are  making  some 
progress.  Let  us  not  jerk  the  rug  out 
from  under  him  when  he  is  making  prog- 
ress. He  has  induced  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis  to  talk  together  for  the  first  time. 

If  Mr.  Kissinger  is  sucessf ul  and  is  able 
to  bring  about  peace,  we  will  all  get  the 
credit,  and  we  can  be  certain  the  Arabs 
are  going  to  be  grateful.  The  Arabs  want 
our  friendship.  They  have  shown  that 
they  want  to  be  our  friends  in  the  past. 
We  have  had  some  very  good  relations 
with  Arab  coimtries,  even  up  to  the  point 
of  the  oil  embargo,  and  even  now  we  are 
continuing  to  work  with  some  of  the 
Arab  nations  through  the  military  as- 
sistance advisory  groups  and  the  mis- 
sions. We  were  selling  them  weapons. 
They  have  money  with  which  to  buy 
weapons. 

Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  one  of  the 
greatest  stocks  of  oil  in  the  world,  has 
been  a  staunch  friend  of  ours  and  will  be 
again  as  soon  as  this  Middle  Eastern 
problem  is  resolved.  They  buy  weapons 
from  us. 

Kuwait  wants  to  buy  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  weapons.  They  were 
negotiating  with  the  United  States  for 
weapons — not  to  use  against  Israel,  but 
to  protect  themselves  against  Iraq,  be- 
cause they  are  frightened  by  their  larger 
neighbor.  The  Iraqis  have  been  armed 
to  the  teeth  by  the  Russians  in  exchange 
for  a  naval  base  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Kuwaitis  have  great  stocks  of  oil. 
They  want  to  buy  from  us.  Our  country 
needs  the  business.  Our  men  need  the 
jobs.  They  have  the  money  to  buy  the 
weapons. 

Let  us  not  tie  our  diplomats  hands 


when  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  working 
out  our  problem. 

Let  us  not  upset  this  delicate  balance 
which  now  exists  in  these  negotiations. 
We  could  destroy  it  by  this  one  simple 
amendment,  and  do  more  harm  than 
could  be  undone  in  weeks  and  months  of 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  some  questions, 
if  I  may. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  that 
if  any  country  declared  an  embargo 
against  the  United  States  this  amend- 
ment would  be  applicable.  Why  should  it 
not  be  applicable?  Countries  who  declare 
embargoes  against  the  United  States  are 
obviously  trying  to  cripple  us,  to  injure 
our  industry  in  some  way.  Is  it  not  fair 
game  for  us  to  respond?  Do  we  have  to 
subsidize  countries  which  are  trying  to 
hurt  us  economically? 

Mr.  SIKES.  K  the  gentleman  wishes 
me  to  respond  and  is  asking  me  a  ques- 
tion he  should  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  We  are  not  subsidizing  any  coun- 
try that  would  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment insofar  as  I  know. 

What  I  am  very  concerned  about  is 
that  this  type  of  amendment  will  upset 
the  negotiations  which  are  now  In  prog- 
ress in  the  Middle  East.  I  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  the  Saudi  Arabians  and  the 
Kuwaitis  want  to  buy  our  weapons  and 
want  our  assistance  in  such  matters  as 
training. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  I  can  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  have  him 
ask  me  a  question.  I  will  try  to  explain. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  We  are  actu- 
ally sending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  Middle  East  to  arm  the 
Arabs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  next  to  the 
Russians,  we  are  the  best  suppliers  of 
arms  to  the  Arabs.  Does  this  make  sense 
for  us  to  arm  countries  which  have  de- 
clared war  against  Israel,  a  nation  which 
is  friendly  to  us,  which  is  the  one  bastion 
of  Western  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East?  Does  this  make  sense? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Does  the  gentleman  want 
me  to  answer?  I  am  sure  my  distin- 
guished and  able  friend  knows  full  well 
we  have  not  had  a  single  weapon  sent  to 
any  Arab  nations  since  the  war  started. 
We  were  selling  some  of  them  weapons 
before  the  war.  Since  the  war  we  have 
shipped  only  to  Israel  and  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  resume  shipments  to  the  Arab 
countries  until  there  Is  peace  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  referring 
to  weapons  that  we  shipped  to  the  Arabs 
before  the  attack  on  Israel.  This  bill 
provides  for  all  kinds  of  money,  weapons 
being  sold,  and  advisory  services  of  all 
sorts  that  are  being  supplied  by  the 
Saudi  Arabians.  The  Saudl's  are  the  big- 
gest beneficiaries  and  they  will  get  the 
technical  services  that  only  the  United 
States  can  supply. 

By  the  way,  where  are  these  negotia- 
tions the  gentleman  is  talking  about? 


What  Is  coming  out  of  them?  Have  the 
conversations  in  the  Middle  East  given 
us  any  oil  ? 

That  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  get 
an  answer  for  from  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Are  we  not 
entitled  to  do  something  in  this  bill  to 
protect  ourselves? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  there 
is  some  restlessness  among  the  Members. 

I  had  earnestly  hoped  this  amendment 
would  not  be  offered.  I  had  amost  prayed 
that  it  would  not  come  up  because  I  felt 
it  would  be  so  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
resume  securing  adequate  oil  shipments 
from  the  Arab  nations. 

The  amendment  was  offered  in  the  full 
committee  and  it  cot  one  vote.  There  was 
not  a  rollcall. 

There  is  no  use  to  slap  the  Arab  na- 
tions in  the  face.  We  are  helping  supply 
the  Israelis,  of  course;  but  to  slap  the 
Arabs  in  the  face  is  not  wise.  Actually, 
they  are  anti-Communists,  generally 
speaking.  They  would  like  to  be  our 
friends  and  they  will  be  our  friends  in 
the  long  run,  I  believe. 

The  head  of  Saudia  Arabia,  King 
Faisrl,  is  I  believe  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing friendship  with  the  United  States. 
For  diplomatic  reasons  he  has  made 
statements  and  taken  actions  unfavor- 
able to  the  United  States  but  I  trust  a 
friendy  relationship  can  be  resolved. 

I  just  hope  we  will  vote  this  amend- 
ment down  so  decisively  that  it  will  not 
embarrass  our  Government  as  we  under- 
take to  get  some  degree  of  stability  in 
the  Middle  East  and  get,  finally,  a  res- 
olution of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

To  try  to  wave  the  flag  and  to  condemn 
those  who  have  embargoed  oil  is  not  wise 
at  the  moment.  The  situation  is  a  delicate 
one.  The  Arab  nations  are  going  to  be 
here  after  this  debate  Is  over  and  they 
are  going  to  be  here  a  long  time  and  they 
have  a  lot  of  oil. 

Indeed  we  have  many  friends  among 
the  Arab  people.  I  realize  diplomatically 
and  olBcially  they  have  taken  a  position 
against  us,  but  it  would  be  a  bad  mistake 
for  us  to  create  a  further  division  and 
that  is  what  this  amendment  would  do. 
So  I  urge  the  Members  to  use  the  best 
part  of  wisdom,  which  seems  most  ap- 
parent, and  vote  down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  «Mr.  Tiernan). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  C'erk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 


this  occasion  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  concluding  consideration  of  the 
largest  appropriations  measure  that  will 
come  before  the  Congress  this  year,  H.R. 
11575,  the  fiscal  1974  defense  appropria- 
tions bill.  Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  on  both  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  grounds.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  being  considered  are 
not  a  credit  to  the  institutions  and  ideals 
of  our  Government. 

This  $74.5  billion  bill  represents  43 
percent  of  the  $172.9  billion  in  appro- 
priations measures  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress will  pass  judgment  in  this  fiscal 
year.  It  has  the  broadest  of  implications 
for  the  economy  and  foreign  policy  of 
our  Government.  Yet,  this  bill  has  been 
brought  before  the  House  with  almost  no 
notice,  and  the  opE>ortunity  for  reason- 
able criticism  has  been  paid  only  lip- 
service.  Once  again,  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  seem  to  accept 
with  blind  faith  the  admonitions  of  the 
Pentagon. 

The  rules  of  the  House  require,  before 
an  appropriations  bill  can  come  to  the 
floor,  that  for  at  least  3  days  prior  to 
consideration  the  report  on  such  appro- 
priations bills  must  be  available  to  all 
Members.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, while  it  may  have  complied  with  this 
rule  in  its  narrowest  sense,  has  violated 
it  in  effect.  The  committee  report  on  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  was  filed  late 
Monday  evening,  thus  making  the  bill 
nominally  eligible,  under  the  rules,  for 
consideration  yesterday  and  today  on 
the  House  fioor.  However,  many  if  not 
most  Members  were  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter unable  to  obtain  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill  until,  at  the  earliest, 
Tuesday  afternoon.  For  most,  the  report 
could  not  be  obtained  until  Wednesday. 

As  a  result,  many  Members  had  at  best 
only  a  day  or  two  to  study  this  complex 
and  enormously  important  legislation — 
hardly  enough  time  to  formulate  respon- 
sible analysis  and  criticism  of  even  the 
most  trifiing  legislation,  much  less  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude.  Even  had  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  adhered  more 
strictly  to  the  intent  of  the  "3-day  rule," 
there  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
time.  I  do  not  understand,  quite  honestly, 
why  time  and  time  again  defense  appro- 
priations bills  come  to  the  House  when 
thorough  review  and  analysis  are  made 
almost  impossible  because  of  the  crush 
of  legislative  pressures. 

The  substance  alone  of  this  bill  makes 
it  unacceptable,  at  least  from  my  point 
of  view,  and  the  procedural  sleight-of- 
hand  carried  out  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  make  this  bill,  if  possible, 
more  undesirable,  and  more  indicative  of 
just  how  far  there  is  to  go  before  Con- 
gress will  be  in  more  than  name  a  re- 
sponsible, democratic,  and  responsive 
institution. 

One  of  the  realities  of  this  House  is  a 
consistent  pattern  of  deferral  on  ques- 
tions related  in  even  the  most  tenuous 
ways  to  the  military.  There  is  a  "sacred 
cow"  mentality  when  the  House  In  its 
faltering  way  addresses  questions  of  de- 
fense and  military  policy.  Consistently, 
we  fall  to  ask  the  hard  questions,  prefer- 


ling  instead  to  follow  the  easy  and  safe 
path  of  accepting  without  doubt  the 
gold-plated  offerings  presented  to  us  with 
the  pretext  of  "national  security."  We 
content  ourselves  with  cosmetic  chal- 
lenges, superficial  alterations,  all  part  of 
an  elaborately  orchestrated  facade  of 
meaningless  scrutiny  of  defense  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  spending.  Each  time 
we  tinker  with  the  Pentagon  budget  here 
and  there,  removing  a  couple  of  million 
for  one  program  and  adding  it  to  the 
next,  it  is  as  if  we  play  out  a  game  where 
everybody  knows  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  advance.  Congress  gets  to  make  a 
show  of  authority  over  the  Department 
of  Defense,  while  the  generals  and  civil- 
ian officials  at  the  Pentagon  smile,  give 
a  knowing  wink,  and  get  all  they  want. 

Our  debate  on  defense  focuses  not  on 
policies,  needs,  and  foreign  policy  as- 
sumptions, but  upon  what  are  essentially 
secondary  matters — how  much  a  given 
weapons  system  will  cost,  whether  it  will 
"work,"  how  much  of  an  overrun  we  can 
expect.  The  reality  is  that  much  of  Con- 
gress views  the  judgment  of  the  mili- 
tary to  be  somehow  inviolate — despite 
the  clear  evidence  of  the  last  decade  to 
the  contrary.  And,  this  same  sense  of 
deferral  pervades  within  the  Congress 
toward  its  own,  where  it  seems  that  mat- 
ters related  to  the  military  are  beyond 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  elected  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple— except  for  a  few,  who,  by  virtue  of 
tenure  in  office,  have  risen  to  positions  of 
power  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Service  Committee,  and  to  the  extent 
that  I  am  somewhat  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  the  basis  of  my  2  years  of  service 
upon  this  committee,  it  is  my  sense  that 
there  is  an  inordinately  cozy  relationship 
between  this  committee  and  the  mam- 
moth military  institution  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  oversee  and  direct.  For  the  most 
part  the  committees  of  this  House  that 
deal  directly  with  the  military  are  essen- 
tially captives  of  the  Pentagon,  either 
imable  or  unwilling  to  exercise  any  kind 
of  meaningful  control  over  policies,  pro- 
grams, or  spending. 

The  reality  of  the  process  is  that  we  are 
confusing  motion  for  progress.  It  is  not 
enough  to  criticize  this  or  that  weapons 
system,  although  there  is  more  than 
ample  cause  to  do  so.  It  is  not  enough  to 
trim  the  defense  budget  here  and  there, 
not  enough  to  hoJd  hearings  that  are 
characterized  singularly  by  their  secrecy 
and  lack  of  searching  debate.  What  we 
have  to  do,  and  what  we  have  failed  to  do 
so  far,  is  to  really  come  to  grips  with  the 
policy  assumptions  that  are  the  cau.se  of 
whatever  programs  there  are  contained 
in  the  defense  budget. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  operating  in  a  con- 
text so  narrow  that  the  bulk  of  this 
House  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
present  situation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  at  least 
in  terms  of  direct  American  participa- 
tion, is  over.  Yet  the  defense  budget  is 
going  up.  We  have  just  concluded,  and 
here  I  must  give  credit  to  the  President, 
a  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement, 
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eliminating  tiie  need  for  an  anti-misr.ile- 
defense  system  and  opening  the  door  for 
the  first  time  in  25  ye  rs  to  a  genuine 
opportunity  to  cuib  offensive  str.itegic 
weapons.  Vet  the  strategic  weapons 
budget  IS  going  up.  We  ar^  seeing  clear 
and  demonstrated  evidence  that  the  De- 
fense Depaitments  neellcss  obsession 
with  exotic  technology  is  pricir.g  our 
weapons  systems  beyond  our  reach.  Yet 
this  bill  appropriates  funds  for  more  of 
the  same. 

We  are  trapped  by  the  momentum  of 
our  past  mistakes.  Each  year  we  rubber- 
stamp  the  programs  offered  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  programs  justified  by 
pohcies.  assumptions,  and  conceptions  of 
our  role  in  the  world  that  were  out  of 
date  years  ago.  We  must  break  out  of  this 
vicious  cycle  of  continually  compounding 
our  past  mistakes. 

This  year  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  how  we  need  budget  re- 
form, and  how  we  ought  to  Impose  a 
spending  ceiling  so  that  there  will  be  an 
arbitrary  control  of  the  continued  in- 
ability of  the  Congress  to  address  the 
budget  in  a  meaningful  way.  So  we  have 
the  prospect  this  year  of  an  imposed 
ceiling  of  about  $270  billion.  It  is  fine  to 
talk  about  cutting  spending  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  we  do  little  about  It  in  earnest. 
This  $74.5  billion  bill  Is  only  a  part  of 
the  total  appropriations  Uiat  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  Defense  Department  this 
year,  as  we  can  expect  and  additional 
$3  4  bilUon  for  military  pay  Increases 
that  have  already  been  Implemented,  and 
$2.6  billion  for  military  construction. 

Despite  the  rhetorical  commitment  to 
control  of  Federal  expenditures,  we  are 
proceeding  along  with  defense  appropri- 
ations that  will  total  record  amounts. 
Already,  latest  estimates  forecast  con- 
gressional budgetary  actions  as  exceed- 
ing our  spending  celling  by  $2  to  $4  bil- 
lion. Our  inability  to  apply  controls  upon 
excessive,  needless,  and  wasteful  defense 
spending  will  compound  this  problem, 
and  may  well  cause  further  reductions 
in  spending  for  domestic  and  social  wel- 
fare programs  that  in  many  cases  have 
already  been  cut  to  the  t)one.  Why  Is  It. 
I  feel  compelled  to  ask.  that  we  cannot 
apply  the  same  cost-cutting  requirements 
to  the  Pentagon  that  are  almost  uni- 
formly applied  to  all  other  agencies? 

The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress 
broad  authority  over  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs,  as  well  as  oversight  respon- 
sibility over  the  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Over  the  course  of  the  years  the 
participation  of  Congress  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  foreign  and  military 
policy — concerns  which  are  of  course  In- 
extricably Intertwined — has  markedly 
declined,  and  the  Congress  has  all  too 
willingly  acquiesed  to  this  process.  Now 
it  Is  a  reality  that  the  Congress  is  a  fifth 
wheel  when  It  comes  to  policy,  and  it  Is 
policy  that  Is  in  the  last  analysis  what  is 
really  important  in  the  context  of  for- 
eign and  military  affairs,  because  It  Is 
from  policy  that  everything  else— the 
programs,  the  systems,  the  apparatus — 
follows.  We  need  to  reevaluate  the  fun- 
damental policies  from  the  top  down, 
accepting  nothing  as  inviolate.  We  need 
to  ask  and  to  answer  these  fundamental 


quc'stions.  to  make  Congress  responsible 
and  responsive  in  a  way  that  it  has  not 
been.  Thio  defense  appropriations  bill  is 
a  conUnuaUon  of  all  that  has  marked 
our  faiiiu'cs.  and  as  such  deserves  defeat. 
We  can  do  betLer.  and  must. 

M  AB/.UO  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  vot- 
;  i.t  tlii.;  bJl  because  of  the  un- 

i  '.  ;d  proLlenvs  our  country  faces 

at  iioaii  and  abroad  True  recuritv  will 
be  fou'^d  onlv  when  the  Nation  is  willing 
to  de  1  V  iih  Its  domestic  needs  and  with- 
draws support  f ro  n  military  dirtator- 
ships  aiound  the  world. 

I  am  especiilly  alarmed  by  the  signs 
of  rcinvoivement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
which  this  bill  would  help  to  underwrite. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  that  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment is  considering  whether  President 
Nixon  can  legally  order  a  resumption  of 
U  S  bombing  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of 
the  cease-fire  agreements.  The  adminis- 
tration is  said  to  believe  that  the  recently 
pa.ssed  war  powers  legislation  would  en- 
able the  President  to  do  this  despite  the 
restraining  provision  attached  to  the  mil- 
itary procurement  authorization. 

I  am  also  shocked  to  read  on  the  same 
page  of  the  Times  that  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  officials  confidently  expect  100 
new  planes  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
too  Is  In  violation  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments Further,  in  view  of  the  oil  short- 
age at  home,  it  was  shocking  to  hear  the 
CBS  Pentagon  correspondent  report  that 
the  United  States  is  still  sending  22,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam,  most  of  which  Is  used  to 
keep  the  South  Vietnam  Air  Force  fly- 
ing. We  have  already  made  this  tiny 
country's  air  force  the  third  largest  In 
the  world,  now  we  are  asked  to  send 
more  money  and  more  scarce  oil  to  keep 
the  bombs  falling. 

We  must  recall  that  100.000  to  200,000 
political  prisoners  still  languish  In 
Thieu's  jails.  Tales  of  torture  continue 
to  surface.  The  destruction  of  political 
dialog  continues  to  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  peaceful  settlement.  I  urge  you 
also  to  recall  that  $11  billion  in  this  bUl 
includes  funds  for  operations  and  main- 
tenance and  personnel  support;  this  Is 
contradictory  to  what  DOD  has  defined 
to  the  Congress  as  our  obligations  under 
the  Paris  agreement.  This  flgiue  is  a 
political  message  to  Thleu.  telling  him  to 
go  on  with  the  war  as  usual — which  he 
is  doing. 

How  much  gasoline  do  the  American 
people  want  ta  spend  to  help  Thleu  de- 
stroy the  Paris  agreement  and  kill  and 
maim  his  countrymen?  It  is  bad  enough 
that  we  are  to  pay  for  the  gas  necessary 
for  Saigon's  Honda  economy,  but  it  is 
insupportable  that  we  also  fuel  forever 
Thieu's  monstrously  bloated  military 
machine.  How  many  of  your  constitu- 
ents want  to  shiver  in  the  dark  this  win- 
ter to  allow  a  Vietnamese  pilot  to  blow 
671  gallons  of  gas  In  his  new  F-5E  to 
t}omb  yet  another  village?  Who  are  we 
representing?  Will  we  next  see  more  of 
the  $10  billion  unobligated  funds  in  this 
bill  put  to  work  for  America's  reinvolve- 
ment  in  Vietnam? 

Somehow  we  have  allowed  control  of 
the  military  to  slip  away  from  civilians, 
as  the  dissenting  membei-s  point  out  in 


Appropriations  Committee's  report.  The 
committee  has  actually  cut  less  frcm  this 
budijct  th.in  they  cut  from  list  year's 
sm.'lier  budget.  Last  ycr.r  they  cut  $5  bil- 
h?n;  tliij  year  it  is  less  than  S3  tillion. 
Why? 

Tn  billion  dollars  in  un:xp:nd3d  and 
unoi  lig.^tcd  funds  still  held  by  the 
Pentagon  b  untcnailc  when  the  country 
ii  desperate  for  Letter  health,  education, 
and  hou-ing.  The  Cong:e-s  must  regain 
control  of  the  Nation's  rercurces. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  our  final  action  on 
this  bill  before  us.  H  R.  11575.  will  be 
s:rupulously  governed  by  our  joint  re- 
sponsibility to  adequately  provide  for  the 
military  defense  of  this  Nation  against 
any  possible  armed  threat  to  our  national 
security  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  in- 
sure that  every  one  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars we  approve  for  military  defense  is 
sr>ent  with  the  greatest  prudence.  I  sub- 
mit. Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  no 
contradiction  whatever  In  the  effective 
exercise  of  these  two  principles  of  our 
high  legislative  duty. 

The  military  portion  of  our  national 
budget  is.  by  far.  the  largest  single  area 
of  expenditure  and  we  must  be  mindful 
that  this  bill  before  us  now  represents 
59  percent  of  all  appropriations  control- 
lable by  the  Ccxigress. 

On  this  score.  I  intend  to  support  and 
earnestly  hope  that  amendments  de- 
signed to  sensibly  reduce  the  overall  pro- 
posed appropriation  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed  and  resoundingly  approved  in 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  authoritative  testimony 
and  evidence  has  been  presented  here  to 
clearly  indicate  that  reasonable  and  sen- 
sible reductions  in  and  elimination  of 
unjustifiable  cost  overruns  oa  major 
weapons  systems,  unnecessarily  large 
American  military  bases  and  forces 
abroad,  the  construction  of  very  viilner- 
able  nuclear  aircraft  carriers,  obviously 
excessive  numbers  of  senior  ofHcer 
grades,  and  regrettably  great  mihtary 
waste  and  extravagance  could  aclileve 
substantial  justifiable  cuts  in  this  pro- 
posed mihtary  budget  without,  in  any 
way,  adversely  affecting  the  military  se- 
curity of  the  American  people. 

As  a  matter  of  further  fact.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  US.  Conference  of  Mayors  has 
been  advised  by  a  highly  respected  panel 
of  military  experts  that  it  is  quite  feasi- 
ble to  accomplish  deep  reductions  in  the 
mihtary  budget  simply  by  eliminating 
waste.  Also,  in  a  report  issued  earlier  this 
year  to  Congress  It  was  stated — 

Even  a  conaerraUve  analysis  shows  that 
sotne  %H  bUlton  can  be  saved  from  the  Nixoa 
proposal  while  fully  preserving  our  natlonai 
security  and  starting  a  return  to  a  peace- 
time national  budget. 

It  Is  simply  and  basically  because  of 
this  consistent  and  authoritative  testi- 
mony and  evidence  of  unjustified  ex- 
panded expenditures  and  alarming 
waste  that  I  have  repeatedly  urged, 
over  these  past  several  years,  that  the 
Congress  should  apply  the  closest  scru- 
tiny and  question  of  the  legitimate  extent 
and  commitment  of  military  spending. 

Let  us  further  and  thankfully  em- 
phasize that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  over 
and   that   the   administration   Itself   la 
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projecting  a  most  optimistic  attitude 
toward  and  confidence  in  a  sustained 
friendly  relationship  with  all  the  great 
world  powers. 

The  sudden  development  of  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis  highlights  the  grow- 
ing demand  of  our  domestic  needs  and 
national  priorities  and  whatever  un- 
necessary funding  can  be  pruned  from 
an  excessive  military  budget  can  be 
well  and  wisely  spent  for  such  critical 
urgencies  as  health,  education,  com- 
munity development,  mass  transporta- 
tion, waste  disposal,  long-range  research 
and  development  in  the  energy  field,  and 
a  host  of  other  programs  that  are  ab- 
solutely essential  in  our  efforts  and  our 
duty  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  Americans. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  great  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  citizens  generally  are 
conscientiously  concerned  as  I  am.  as 
we  all  are,  of  assuring  the  adequacy  of 
our  mihtary  deterrent  force.  The  motives 
and  sincerity  of  these  individuals  and 
groups  are  above  question.  But  I.  just  as 
conscientiously,  consider  it  oiu-  simple 
obligation  to  the  American  taxpayer  to 
hold  the  Department  of  Defense  purse 
strings — and  those  of  any  other  Federal 
agency — as  tightly  as  possible.  We  sim- 
ply caruiot  and  should  not  hand  over  to 
the  Defense  Establishment,  or  any  other 
Government  unit,  the  right  to  an  un- 
questioned blank  check  on  the  shrink- 
ing account  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Therefore,  as  we  proceed  in  om-  judg- 
ment of  this  bill,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
we  will  predicate  our  final  decision  on  a 
principle  of  legislative  prudence  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  disbursement  of  the 
taxpayers  money  in  the  interest  of  re- 
storing our  national  stability,  maintain- 
ing our  common  defense,  and  strength- 
ening the  cause  of  peace  in  this  troubled 
world. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  bill  which  appropriates 
$74  billion  for  our  military  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  I  fully  recognize  and 
support  the  need  for  a  tough  and  lean 
and  ready  military  capability  for  the 
United  States.  The  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  has  proven  that  point  beyond  any 
question. 

But  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has 
also  taught  us  about  our  own  problems 
of  unpreparedness  and  waste  that  have 
undermined  our  military  capability.  This 
bill  perpetuates  those  problems  and 
places  military  priorities  on  the  Penta- 
gon's pet  projects  instead  of  the  weapons 
and  hardware  that  we  must  have  to  con- 
front the  real  military  needs  of  our  time. 

There  is  not  a  cent  in  this  budget  for 
military  weapons  for  Israel,  nor  is  there 
any  money  for  the  replacement  of  the 
weapons  that  we  provided  to  Israel. 

What  this  budget  reflects  is  the  con- 
tinued inability  of  Congress  to  control 
Pentagon  spending  and  direct  it  away 
from  chauffeurs,  an  overweight  officers 
corps,  useless  sophisticated  weapons  and 
into  the  tanks  and  bullets  that  we  need 
and  the  weapons  that  can  actually  meet 
the  combat  needs  caused  by  increases  in 
Russian  technology. 


It  is  not  until  we  in  the  Congress  de- 
feat this  kind  of  Pentagon  Pablum  that 
we  are  going  to  get  a  military  budget 
that  is  tailored  to  military  realities.  By 
voting  against  this  budget  we  in  Con- 
gress can  give  notice  to  the  Pentagon 
that  we  are  going  to  insist  on  cutting  out 
the  fat  and  developing  and  producing 
weapons  and  a  miUtaiy  capacity  that  will 
provide  a  strong  defense  and  can  be  used 
by  our  friends,  such  as  Israel,  when  the 
occasions  warrant  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  to  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  its  thor- 
ough review  of  this  proposal. 

During  the  time  that  the  central  part 
of  Texas  was  being  considered  as  a  pos- 
sible location  for  the  Project  Sanguine 
electronic  grid,  I  expressed  to  the  Navy 
my  view  the  project  should  not  go  for- 
ward until  the  residents  of  central  Texas 
were  convinced  of  its  desirability. 

Obviously  the  committee  felt  the  same 
way — and  was  not  convinced  of  the  need 
or  desirability  for  this  program  since 
they  recommended  it  be  terminated.  This 
saved  $16.7  million  in  appropriations. 

Important  questions  were  not  being 
answered  to  how  the  construction 
phase  of  Sanguine  would  alter  the  land 
area  involved  and  how  Sanguine's  oper- 
ation would  affect  long-term  land  values, 
ranching  operations,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  region's  economy. 

Navy  feasibility  studies  and  state- 
ments by  independent  scientists  left 
doubt  whether  Sanguine  would  even 
perform  as  anticipated  upon  completion. 

I  am  certain  our  patriotic  hill  country 
citizens  would  do  whatever  was  expected 
of  them  if  the  need  for  national  security 
was  proven,  but  in  the  absence  of  these 
facts  are  Inclined  to  refer  the  project 
back  to  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota. 

I  do  understand  a  more  reliable  link 
with  our  undersea  defense  forces  should 
be  developed,  and  I  most  assuredly  en- 
dorse the  concept  of  maintaining  an 
effective  deterrent  capability. 

However,  evidence  available  at  this 
time  did  not,  I  think,  indicate  the  Llano 
Uplift  was  the  most  desirable  construc- 
tion site,  nor  does  it  prove  conclusively 
that  Sanguine  is  the  only  possible 
method  of  gaining  improved  commimi- 
cations  with  our  nuclear  submarine  fleet. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  in  its 
report,  and  I  quote : 

Is  recommending  that  a  provision  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  placing  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  altera- 
tion, overhaul,  and  repair  of  naval  vessels 
which  can  be  allocated  to  naval  shipyards. 
The  purpose  of  the  recommended  limitation 
Is  to  assure  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  this  work  be  allocated 
to  private  shipyards. 

The  committee  then  goes  on  to  present 
its  case  in  support  of  the  proposals.  At 
best  it  is  a  rather  weak  case,  if  it  can  be 
considered  a  case  at  all;  for  it  is  plainly 
stated  that  the  Navy  in  the  past  has 
allocated  this  type  of  work  to  private 
yards.  So  it  is  recognized  that  the  Navy 
has  the  authority  to  allocate  work  to 
Navy  and  private  shipyards  and  has  used 


this  authority,  exercising  its  responsi- 
bility and  authority  as  dictated  by  con- 
ditions at  the  time  a  decision  is  being 
made.  The  committee  questions  prior 
allocations  because  they  have  differed 
from  the  preliminary  indications  by  the 
Navy  to  the  committee.  This  the  com- 
mittee uses  in  support  of  the  proposed 
dollar  limitation  in  the  bill,  which  the 
amendment  proposes  to  strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  not 
made  a  case  in  support  of  its  E>osition. 
The  proposed  figure,  a  dollar  amount, 
was  an  estimate  presented  by  the  Navy 
in  January.  Increases  in  costs,  due  to 
labor  and  material,  negates  the  validity 
of  that  figure.  It  will  be  far  less  than  the 
70  percent  as  originally  projected.  The 
Navy  has  objected  to  the  provision  in  the 
bill,  estimating  the  reassignment  of  over 
$40  million  in  work.  More  serious  than 
this  however,  is  the  effect  on  our  naval 
shipyards.  It  will  cause  a  total  reduction 
of  3,450  personnel.  Of  this  amount  Phil- 
adelphia is  expected  to  lose  900  per- 
sonnel. 

These  people  will  be  put  out  of  work 
in  addition  to  the  thousands  in  Philadel- 
phia who  have  been  and  will  be  laid  off 
because  of  announced  moves  and  changes 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  mili- 
tary departments. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  will  also  have 
serious  consequences  on  the  effectiveness 
and  state  of  readiness  and  proficiency  of 
our  naval  shipyards.  We  cannot  continue 
to  undermine  their  capabilities  without 
affecting  their  end  product. 

Experience  has  already  shown  that  all 
too  often  the  private  shipyards  are  un- 
able to  do  the  jobs  assigned  to  them. 
Putting  more  such  work  in  private  yards 
will  not  change  that  situation.  The  result 
is  often  costly,  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
time,  because  of  having  to  remove  the 
ship  to  a  Navy  yard  after  the  private 
yard  has  started  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  11575)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  336,  nays  23, 
not  voting  74,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  610| 
TEAS— 336 


Abdnor 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McKinney 

Adams 

Fasc»ll 

Madden 

Addabtx) 

Plndley 

Madlgan 

Alexander 

Pish 

Mabon 

Anderaon,  111. 

Ftsher 

MaUUard 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Flood 

Mallary 

Andrews, 

Plynt 

Mann 

N  Dak 

Foley 

Marazltl 

Annunzlo 

Ford. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Archer 

WtUiam  D. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Armstrong 

Fountain 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Ashbroofc 

Prellnghuysen 

Matsunaga 

A.shley 

Prenzel 

Mayne 

Aspln 

Prey 

Ba  falls 

Froehllch 

Meeds 

Barrett 

Puqua 

Melcher 

Bamnan 

Gaydoa 

MezvLnsky 

Beard 

Gettys 

Milford 

Bennett 

Giaimo 

MUler 

Bergland 

Gibbons 

Mlnlsh 

Btaggl 

GilnMin 

Mink 

Blester 

Ginn 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Bingham 

Gonzalez 

MltcheU.  NY. 

Blackburn 

Goodllng 

Moakley 

Blatnlk 

Orasao 

Mollohan 

Bog.?8 

Gray 

Montgomery 

Boland 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Moorbead, 

Bowen 

Grover 

Calif. 

Brademas 

Gubser 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Brasco 

Gude 

Morgan 

Bray 

Ounter 

Moaber 

Breauz 

Guyer 

Mosa 

Breckinridge 

Haley 

Murphy.  NY. 

Brlnkley 

Hamilton 

Myers 

Brooks 

Hanxmer- 

Natcher 

Broomfleld 

schmidt 

Nedzl 

Brotzman 

Hanley 

Nelsen 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hanna 

Nlz 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hanrahan 

O'Brien 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

OHara 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Parrls 

Burgener 

Harsha 

Passman 

Burke.  Fla. 

Harvey 

Patten 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hastings 

Pepper 

Burleson.  Te.x. 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Burllson,  Mo. 

H«bert 

Peyser 

Burton 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pickle 

Butler 

Heinz 

Pike 

Byron 

Henderson 

Podell 

Carey.  NY. 

Hicks 

Powell.  Ohio 

Carter 

Hlnsbaw 

Preyer 

Casey.  Tex. 

Ho!;an 

Price,  III. 

Cederberg 

Hohfleld 

Price,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Holt 

Prltchard 

Chappell 

Horton 

Quie 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Rrtilsback 

Clark 

Howard 

Rnndall 

Clausen, 

Huber 

Rarlck 

DonH. 

Hudnut 

Rep:ula 

Cleveland 

Hungate 

Reid 

Cohen 

Hunt 

Rhodes 

Collier 

Hutchinson 

Rinaldo 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Roberta 

Conable 

Jarman 

Robinson,  Va. 

Conlan 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roblson.  NY. 

Conte 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rodlno 

Corman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roe 

Cotter 

Jones,  N  C. 

Rogers 

Coughlin 

Jones,  Okla. 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Cronln 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Roncallo,  NY. 

Culver 

Jordan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kazen 

Rose 

Daniel,  Robert 

Kemp 

Rostenkowskl 

W  ,  Jr. 

Ketchum 

Roush 

Daniels. 

King 

Rousselot 

Dominick  V. 

Kluczynskl 

Roy 

Davis,  S.C. 

Koch 

Runnels 

Davis,  WU. 

Kuykendall 

Ruppe 

Delaney 

Kyros 

Ruth 

DcUenback 

Landgrebe 

St  Germain 

Dennis 

Latta 

Sandman 

Dent 

Leggett 

Sarastn 

Derwinskl 

Lehman 

Sarbanes 

Donohue 

Lent 

Satterfleld 

Dorn 

Long.  La. 

Scherle 

DtUskl 

Long.  Md. 

Schneebell 

Duncan 

McClory 

S'^hroeder 

du  Pont 

McCloskey 

Shipley 

EL-khardt 

McColIlster 

Shoup 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCormack 

Shriver 

Ellberg 

McDsde 

Shiister 

Erlenbom 

McEwen 

Slkes 

Esch 

McPall 

Sisli 

Evans,  Colo. 

McKay 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  NY. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
St.inton. 

James  V. 
StMd 
Staale 
Steclman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor,  N.C. 


Abzug 
BRflillo 
Clay 
Conyers 
Dell  urns 
Drlnan 
Edwards.  Call 
Porsythe 


Teague,  Calif. 

Tea^e,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernun 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

CdaU 

Ullman 

Vandcr  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

VIgorito 

Wa^gonner 

WaNh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

NATS— 23 

Fraser 
Green.  Pa. 
Gross 
Harrington 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hcltznuan 
Kastenmeler 
Mitchell.  Md. 


Whltten 
WidnaU 
wailama 
Wilson, 

CbarleaH., 

Calif. 

WllSl'D. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolir 
Wright 
Wydler 
W\-man 
Yatea 
Yairon 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  111. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Obey 

Rees 

Reuaa 

RIegle 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Selberllng 


NOT  VOTING— 74 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Arends 
Baker 
Bell 
Bevill 
Boiling 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Chlstaolm 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  111. 
Crane 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Diagell 


Etownlng 

Eahleman 

Flowers 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fulton 

Gijldwater 

Griffiths 

Hays 

Heist  oskl 

Hillls 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Keating 

Landriim 

Litton 

Lott 

Lujan 

McSpaddrn 

Macdonald 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mizell 

Murphy,  111. 


Nichols 

ONelll 

Owens 

Patman 

Pettis 

Poage 

QuiUen 

RaUjjel 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Ryan 

Sebelius 

Snyder 

Stark 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Tan  Deerlin 

Waldle 

Wlgsrtns 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  S.C. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  for,  with  Mrs. 
Chiaholm  against, 

Mr.  Owens  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  for,  with  Mr.  Waldie  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Stark  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  ONeUl  for.  with  Mr.  Metcalfe  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Rangel  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Bevllle  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  de^a  Qarza. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Per.n-ylvanla. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr  Dlngell  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr  Flowers  with  Mr.  Gold  water. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dickinson  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Mr.  Eshleman  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Devlne  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 


Mr  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr  Mizell  with  Mr  Michel. 
Mr.  Pettis  with  B4r.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr  QuUlen  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Talcott  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr  LuJan  with  Mr  Mathls  of  Georgia. 

Mrs    Griffiths  with  Mr   Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

The  result  of  Uie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ti^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL,   1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
blU  (H.R.  11576>  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceder- 
BrRc>  and  my.self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMrrTEE     OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  Hou.se  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11576,  with 
Mr.  O'Hara  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  v.ill  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  CederberO  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day the  final  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  of  this  session.  The  bill  totals 
$1.43  billion  and  is  $3.9  million  over  the 
budget. 

Approximately  55  percent  of  this 
amount  is  for  programs  which  had  not 
been  authorized  earlier  and  were  not 
included  in  the  regular  annual  appro- 
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priatlon  bills.  These  programs,  however, 
were  included  in  the  President's  budget. 

In  this  category  are  $707.5  million  for 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  pro- 
grams of  HETVV;  $46.3  million  for  the 
domestic  programs  of  ACTION;  and 
$30.5  miUion  for  the  traffic  and  motor 
vehicle  safety  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

The  bill  also  includes  $52.2  million  for 
an  accelerated  Federal  Energy  Research 
and  Development  program.  These  funds 
are  provided  in  addition  to  more  than 
$946  million  already  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  added  resources  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  will  push  for- 
ward a  number  of  high  priority  energy 
research  areas  •  •  •  including  coal  gasi- 
fication and  liquefaction  and  nuclear 
fusion. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  major 
activities  funded  in  the  bill.  Included  in 
these  are : 

The  ^125.1  million  for  the  emergency 
repair  of  levees  and  other  facilities  along 
the  Mississippi  River  that  were  exten- 
sively damaged  during  the  tragic  spring 
and  summer  floods. 

The  $21.1  million  to  administer  the 
vital  mandatory  petroleum  allocation 
program. 

The  $110.0  million  to  cover  increased 


costs  of  handling  mail  resulting  primarily 
from  recent  salary  and  wage  increases 
for  postal  workers.  And  finally 

The  $47.0  million  to  pay  claims  and 
Judgments  which  have  been  adjudicated 
against  the  United  States  and  which 
must  be  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  addi- 
tional time  now  to  comment  in  detail  on 
the  items  In  the  bill  before  us.  We  have 
the  committee  report,  and  it  is  available 
to  all  Members.  Hearings  have  been  held 
and  the  volumes  contain  more  than  2,000 
pages  of  testimony  and  related  material. 
There  are  11  chapters  to  this  bill,  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittees  who  con- 
ducted the  hearings  are  generally  present 
on  the  floor  to  help  respond  to  questions. 

STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  cleared 
through  the  House  12  of  the  13  regular 
appropriation  bills,  plus  4  other  appro- 
priation bills  and  3  continuing  resolu- 
tions. The  one  remaining  regular  appro- 
priation bill  is  foreign  operations,  and 
hopefully  this  bill  will  be  before  the 
House  the  end  of  next  week.  We  have  not 
been  in  a  position  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
House  earlier  due  to  the  lack  of  legisla- 
tive authorization. 

Although  we  have  now  cleared  12  of 
the  regular  annual  bills  for  fiscal  1974,  all 
have  not  been  signed  into  law.  The  mili- 


tary construction  bill  Is  in  conference 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  have  the  con- 
ference report  before  the  House  late  next 
week. 

We  are  hopeful  that  with  House  pas- 
sage of  the  defense  bill  this  week,  it  will 
move  rapidly  tiirough  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  very  large  and  complex 
measure  and  will  reqiure  some  time. 

The  other  pending  appropriation 
measure  is  the  conference  report  on  the 
Labor-HEW  bill.  As  Members  know,  the 
conference  report  was  recommitted  and 
we  have  met  with  the  Senate  and  pU  n  to 
file  a  further  conference  report  today. 

StJMMARY    OF    TENDING    SVPPLEMENTAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  relative  terms  this  is 
not  a  large  supplemental  bill.  As  I  indi- 
cated, over  half  of  the  total  amount  in 
the  bill  is  for  programs  on  which  action 
on  the  budget  requests  were  deferred  due 
to  lack  of  legislative  authoriaztion. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  any  serious  con- 
troversy over  the  items  contained  in  the 
bill.  It  would  seem  appropriate,  however, 
that  as  the  bill  is  read  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  might  give  considera- 
tion to  any  section  of  the  bill  that  it  may 
desire. 

At  this  time,  I  will  insert  a  summary 
table  for  the  report  showing  the  funds 
that  are  provided  imder  the  various 
chapters  of  the  bill. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL 

SUMMARY 


Chapter 
No. 


Budget    Recommended 
estimates  In  bill 


Bill  compared 
with  estimates 


I.. Agriculture— Environmental        and 

Consumer  Protection J12, 128,  000 

n Housing   and    Urban    Development, 

Space,  Science,  and  Veterans 8, 200, 000 

III. Interior  and  Related  Agencies: 

New  budget  (obligational)  au- 

Ihotity 77,307.000 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authority _.   ..        (1,500,000) 

IV Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare: 
New  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority..       751.451,000 

Bytransler (840  000) 

V Legislative 8,524  050 


111,500,000         -$628,000 
7, 800, 000  -400, 000 

88,131,000     -1-10,824,000 
(1,500,000) 


763,357,000     -f-11,906,000 

(2.800.000)    (4-1,960,000) 

8,719,550  -1-195,500 


Chapter 
No. 


Budget    Recommended       Bill  compared 
estimates  in  bill      with  estimates 


VI Public  Works-AEC: 

New  budget  (obligational)  au- 

^thorlty J150,550,000     $161,850,000    -fjll,300  000 

UM  ^...o^^"!'??'"-    r y      06,500,000) (-16,500,000) 

VII state.     Justice,     Commerce,     and  \       .      ,      / 

Judiciary. 30,230,000         32,587,000       -f 2, 357  000 

yl II...  Transportation.     39,063,000         30,570,000       -8  493  000 

IX Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 

Government. 304,326,000       281,160,000      -23  166  000 

X Claims  and  Judgments 47,011,168         47,011,168 ' 

Total:  ~ 
New     budget     (obliga- 
tional) authority 1,428,790,218    1,432,685.718       +3  895  500 

?y"ans(er (17,340,000)       (2,800,000)  (-14,540  000) 

Appropriation    to   liqui-  .       .       / 

date  contract  authority.  (1,  500, 000)       (1, 500  000) 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison). 

Mr,  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  call  the  Committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  item  identified  as  the  "Pub- 
lic Building  Services,  operating  ex- 
penses," account  for  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  which  is  one  of  the 
items  included  under  chapter  IX  of  the 
bill  and  is  mentioned  on  page  42  of  the 
report. 

As  will  be  seen  therefrom,  our  sub- 
committee— and  then  the  full  commit- 
tee— has  made  a  $9,718,000  reduction 
from  the  budget  estimate  for  this  ac- 
count. In  part,  that  reduction  reflected 
the  fact  that  the  other  body,  when  it 
acted  on  this  same  item  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bill,  made  a  $10  million 
reduction  therein.  The  situation  was 
then  subsequently  beclouded  by  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  this  House  and 
the  other  body  over  GSA's  Intent,  as 
reflected  in  its  original  budget  estimate 
CXIX 2446— Part  30 


last  January,  to  reappropriate  certain 
fiscal  year  1973  funds  into  this  account. 
In  conference  on  the  regular  bill,  the  po- 
sition of  the  House  in  this  regard  was 
sustained  so,  to  that  extent,  this  item — 
and  a  couple  of  others  for  GSA  as  now 
contained  in  this  supplemental — be- 
came necessary  in  order  to,  more  or  less, 
make  GSA  whole  insofar  as  its  origi- 
nally planned  expenditure  needs  were 
concerned. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  our 
subcommittee  markup  of  our  portion  of 
this  bm,  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  made 
certain  presentations  to  me  indicating 
that  if  this  sizable  cut  in  this  ac- 
count is  maintained  it  will  be  necessary 
for  GSA,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  matters  paid  for  from  this  ac- 
count are  in  the  nature  of  fixed 
charges,  to  undertake  at  once  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  force  of,  mainly,  its 
custodial  and  protection  employees. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 


our  subcommittee  members  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  RIP  action  would 
necessarily  follow— though  I  am  sure 
none  of  us  intend  such  a  result. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  really  in  a  position  to 
ofifer  an  amendment  to  increase  this  item 
in  the  bill — nor,  without  my  subcommit- 
tee chairman's  support,  do  I  think  I 
could  succeed.  But  I  would— most  sin- 
cerely— like  to  express  the  hope  that  our 
counterpart  subcommittee  in  the  other 
body  would  carefully  consider  GSA's 
problems,  whatever  they  are  in  this  re- 
gard, when  it  marks  up  this  portion  of 
the  bill,  next  week,  and,  since  it  initiated 
the  original  $10  million  cut  in  this  item 
several  months  ago,  would  now  recon- 
sider the  validity  and  wLsdom  under  to- 
day's circumstances  of  such  a  reduction. 
If  they  should  then  decide  to  make  an 
upward  adjustment  in  the  item,  I  tend  to 
think — though  I  can  speak  only  for  my- 
self, of  course — that  any  such  action  of 
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their  part  would  not  give  us  trouble  when 
we  go  to  conference  on  the  overall  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  GiTDE)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
lend  my  strong  support  to  the  provi- 
sions in  the  supplemental  appropriations 
measure  which  provide  $50  million  in  ad- 
ditional funds  for  energy  related  work.  In 
particular,  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  $25  million  ear- 
marked for  the  vital  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  coal  reserves 
in  the  United  States  alone  amount  to 
more  than  1  trillion  tons.  So  vast  is  this 
reserve  that  experts  have  recently  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  these  reserves  could 
serve  as  a  major  source  of  energy  for  400 
years.  Of  that  amount,  some  97  percent  Is 
available  only  through  deep  mining,  ac- 
cording to  Russell  Train.  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

These  figures  alone  suggest  the  great 
Importance  of  coal  as  a  potential  energy 
source,  for  the  midterm.  Certainly,  for 
the  long  term,  we  shall  wish  to  concen- 
trate on  developing  nonfossil  fuel  sources. 
Problems  do  stand  in  the  way  of  greater 
utilization  of  these  coal  reserves,  how- 
ever. American  deep  mining  techniques 
are  considered  to  be  antiquated  by  Eu- 
ropean standards,  for  example.  In  addi- 
tion, much  of  our  coal  is  of  a  high-sul- 
fur, high-ash  content  variety  which  can- 
not meet  clean  air  standards. 

Therefore,  it  is  urgent  for  this  Nation 
to  get  on  with  the  job  of  finding  ways  to 
get  at  and  utilize  these  coal  reserves.  It 
Is  this  latter  point  which  is  specifically 
addressed  in  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  has  been 
pursuing  several  promising  avenues  of 
research  into  coal  gasification  and  lique- 
faction. Pilot  plants  in  Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vsuiia.  South  Dakota,  and  New  Jersey 
have  begun  to  develop  these  various  tech- 
niques needed  to  obtain  useful  fuel  from 
our  coal  reserves. 

One  very  Interesting,  and  promising, 
process  is  known  as  the  solvent  refined 
coal  method.  In  lay  terms,  this  process 
"melts"  coal,  removes  the  high  sulfur 
and  ash  content,  and  can  then  turn  the 
material  into  a  liquid  fuel — such  as  Is  al- 
ready being  used  to  power  the  U.S.S. 
Johnson,  a  U.S.  naval  destroyer — it  can 
gasify  the  coal,  or  it  can  resolidify  the 
coal  into  environmentally  clean  coal. 
Some  of  our  technicians  tell  me  that  we 
can  expect  the  emergence  of  a  commer- 
cial gasified  coal  Industry  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  if  adequate  resources  are 
committed  to  the  necessary  energy 
R.  &  D.  programs. 

Certainly,  the  money  provided  in  this 
legislation,  while  far  from  enough  to  do 
the  whole  job.  will  provide  needed  fund- 
ing for  this  urgent  coal,  and  other  energy, 
R.  ii  D.  work. 

If  we  are  ever  to  become  energy  self- 
sufficient,  in  particular  for  the  midterm 
period  ahead,  we  must  move  with  all 
deliberate  speed  to  develop  alternatives 
to  oil  as  a  source  of  energy.  I  again  urge 
the  full  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
vital  effort. 


Mr.  CEDE3lBERa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

BESEAKCM    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

For  an  addltlon&l  amount  for  "Research 
and  Development",  $10,500,000. 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BY    MB.    LECCETT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leccett:  Page 
2.  Immediately  after  line  9,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  administer  any  pro- 
gram to  tax  limit,  or  otherwise  regulate 
parking  facilities  .  .  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
always  supported  the  Eiivironmental 
Protection  Agency  in  the  past,  and  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  support  it  in  most 
cases  in  the  future.  I  enthusiastically 
support  vigorous  efforts  to  purify  our 
air  and  water,  even  though  in  many 
cases  they  are  inconvenient  and  costly. 

But  as  is  the  case  with  fine  wine,  what 
is  good  in  small  or  moderate  doses  can 
be  disastrous  in  excess.  And  EPA's  pro- 
posed parking  regulations  just  have  to 
win  the  prize  for  excess  of  the  decade. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  EPA  wants 
to  charge  all  owners  and  operators  of 
free  parking  lots  of  more  than  five  spaces 
an  annual  surcharge  increasing  to  $450 
per  space  in  1976.  This  surcharge  cannot 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  but  must 
be  absorbed  by  the  lot  owner.  Thus,  the 
free  parking  spaces  wiU  become  an  in- 
tolerable financial  burden:  one  chain  of 
stores  has  told  me  the  total  parking 
surcharge  will  approach  the  level  of  its 
Federal  income  tax.  As  a  result,  the 
parking  spaces  will  have  to  be  abolished 
or  converted  to  paid  spaces. 

Next.  EPA  wants  to  raise  the  price  of 
paid  commercial  parking  by  imposition 
of  a  massive  tax  of  as  much  as  $2  per 
day.  In  the  Washington.  D.C..  area.  EPA 
would  also  require  the  large  number  of 
Government  office  parking  spaces  to 
charge  prevailing  commercial  rates  and 
to  pay  a  surcharge  on  top  of  that,  with 
the  result  that,  by  1976.  presently  free 
parking  spaces  will  cost  $6  or  $7  per  day. 

Finally  and  most  ill-advisedly,  EPA  is 
setting  out  to  mandate  directly  the  re- 
duction of  parking  .spaces.  In  the  Sacra- 
mento area  in  my  district,  EPA  Is  requir- 
ing a  20-percent  reduction  In  the  total 
number  of  parking  spaces  by  1975.  Park- 
ing lots  will  have  to  simply  rope  off  one- 
fifth  of  their  spaces,  paint  yellow  X's  on 
them,  and  prevent  people  from  using 
them. 

EPA's  goal  is  to  reduce  automobile  use 
by  57  percent  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
49  percent  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
and  65  percent  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 

EPA  section  52.251.  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  this  November  12.  pro- 
hibits the  creation  of  more  than  50  new 


parking  spaces  by  anyone  in  various 
areas  of  California  unless  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  the  new  spaces  will  not 
interfere  with  the  creation  or  mainte- 
nance of  any  air  quality  standard  for 
10  years.  Since  future  residential  and 
industrial  patterns  are  impossible  to  pre- 
dict with  such  precision,  this  regulation 
will  effectively  ban  the  construction  of 
all  new  apartments,  industrial  plants, 
universities,  hospitals,  and  shopping 
centers.  The  only  possible  exception 
would  be  for  a  "company  town"  or  mili- 
tary base  kind  of  arrangement  In  which 
all  the  workers  live  adjacent  to  their 
place  of  work  and  can  commute  either 
by  foot  or  by  company-supplied  mass 
transit;  obviously,  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  this  arrangement  will  be  pos- 
sible or  desirable  is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible.  So  EPA  is,  in  short,  mandat- 
ing complete  stagnation.  In  California  a 
facility  without  a  parking  lot  is  a  facility 
that  cannot  be  used. 

Ironically,  many  of  these  new  facili- 
ties might  well  reduce  automobile  travel, 
by  obviating  longer  trips  people  in  the 
area  would  otherwise  have  to  make  to  a 
more  distant  facility. 

Gentlemen.  I  suggest  that  in  this  case 
EPA  has  taken  a  good  cause  and  hard- 
ened it  to  the  point  of  counterproductive 
dogma.  Consider  what  will  happen  if  we 
reduce  the  number  of  parking  spaces. 
Consider  what  happens  in  downtown 
areas  we  have  known  where  parking 
is  presently  insufficient : 

Traffic  is  not  reduced,  nor  is  air 
pollution.  Both  are  increased.  The 
streets  become  choked  with  automobiles 
and  drivers  trying  to  get  at  the  few  park- 
ing spaces  remaining.  Average  speeds 
drop  to  less  than  a  walking  pace,  re- 
sulting in  the  maximum  conceivable  level 
of  polluting  exhaust  emission.  Tempers 
get  shorter  and  horn  blows  get  longer, 
adding  noise  pollution  to  the  exhaust 
pollution — this  is  New  York,  a  living 
city  where  a  parking  place  costs  as  much 
as  a  hotel  room. 

If  EPA  deliberately  creates  situations 
like  this  in  our  major  cities,  imagine 
what  the  American  people  will  think  as 
they  circle  the  block  again  and  again, 
weaving  between  the  double  parkers  and 
triple  parkers.  burning  precious  rationed 
fuel  while  they  wait  for  a  space  to  open 
up.  As  they  burn  with  resentment  of  the 
dozens  of  invitingly  empty  but  unus- 
able roped-off  parking  spaces,  their 
thoughts  regarding  the  entire  environ- 
mental movement  will  be  unprintable. 
EPA  will  be  discredited,  and  so  will  we 
in  the  Congress  if  we  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen. 

It  is  true  we  could  do  without  the 
parking  spaces  if  we  had  adequate  mass 
transit,  and  that  reduction  of  parking 
provides  an  incentive  to  improve  our 
mass  transit. 

It  is  also  true  that  our  national  prior- 
ities are  distorted,  and  that  we  should 
have  spent  far  more  than  we  have  on 
mass  transit.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  priorities  that 
require  us  to  buy  fuel  for  our  energy 
policy  director's  gas-guzzllng  limousine, 
that  require  us  to  spend  $3  billion 
for    an    aircraft    carrier    we    do    not 
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need  and  inree-quarters  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars for  a  war  we  did  not  need,  but  which 
regard  necessary  mass  transit  expendi- 
tures as  inflationary  pnd  budget  busting. 

I  say  let  us  spend  whit  we  need  for 
mass  transit,  but  let  us  not  make  life 
irttolerable  for  the  average  American  in 
ih?  meantime.  The  energy  crunch  is  go- 
i.ig  to  do  more  than  enough  to  reduce 
ii'itomoblle  traffic  and  inconvenience  all 
tf  us:  let  us  not  add  to  the  disaster  by 
.allowing  some  well-meaning  EPA 
bureaucrats  to  run  hog  wild. 

So  let  us  get  FPA  out  of  the  parking 
business,  completely  and  permanently. 
Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  our  objective, 
which  Is  not  clean  air  per  se  but  maxi- 
mum quality  of  life.  Let  us  not  forget 
that,  while  clean  air  contributes  to  the 
quality  of  life  beyond  question,  so  does 
adequate  and  convenient  transportation. 
As  we  would  not  return  to  the  smog- 
choked  days  of  before  the  birth  of  EPA, 
let  us  also  not  return  to  the  unpolluted 
days  of  the  stone  age.  They  were  not 
too  nice,  either. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  This  section  does  not 
provide  for  money  to  apply  to  the  parking 
problem.  It  is  simply  for  research  on  dif- 
ferent matters.  So  I  do  not  think  it  is 
germane;  but  nevertheless,  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  concern.  Our  committee, 
too,  is  concerned  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  appropriately  raised  in  the  legislative 
committee. 

Let  me  just  mention  this.  If  I  may 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  it  possible  to  pass 
such  legislation  before  this  regulation  be- 
comes final  next  month  in  California? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes;  It  is  possible  If  the 
legislative  committee  acts. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  it  probable? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  is  quite  possible.  We 
are  holding  hearings  Monday  and  Tues- 
day of  this  coming  week  to  try  to  see 
about  some  of  these  problems,  the  energy 
problem  and  all,  and  I  hope  we  can  get  to 
some  decision. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  concern  on  the 
issue. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  CEiilfomla  (Mr.  Leg- 
GETT)  for  a  very  timely  and  useful  and, 
very  sensible  statement.  Even  though,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  suggests,  it 
may  not  affect  this  particular  bill,  at 
least  it  is  a  message  to  one  of  the  legisla- 
tive committees  of  this  Congress  that  it 
ought  to  get  busy  on  a  very  Important 
problem  that  affects  so  disastrously  so 
many  areas  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  motion  of  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett)  as  a  means 
of  saying,  loud  and  clear,  that  the 
regulations  which  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  transportation  control  In  the 


aiea  I  represent  would  be  nothing  less 
than  an  cconoml:  and  social  disaster. 

For  over  20  years  local  governments 
have  been  passing  ordinances  requiring 
cffElroct  pa. king  in  projects  within  their 
juiisdiction.  There  were  valid,  public  in- 
terest reasons  for  these  requirements; 
re'irf  of  congestion  from  busy  streets, 
convenience  for  nearby  homeowners,  and 
proper  management  of  our  land  re- 
sources. 

During  these  20  years  industry  has 
been  required  to  foot  the  bill  for  these 
r-i.-ilitirr..  and  properly  so.  Those  who 
w;uld  build  a  plant  were  required  to 
'.  uil.l  a  parkins  lot.  Those  who  would 
luild  a  chopping  center  were  required  to 
luild  a  parking  lot.  This  was.  and.  I  sus- 
pe:t,  still  is  good  policy. 

Now,  the  Environmental  Protection 
A.rrcncy,  without  any  visable  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  impact  of 
their  decision,  has  decreed  that  we  must 
perform  a  retroactive  about-face.  Not 
only  are  we  to  discourage  the  construc- 
tion of  new  parking  facilities,  we  are  to 
penalize  those  who  complied  with  legal 
requirements  to  build  these  facilities  by 
placing  a  surcharge  or  tax  on  their  prop- 
erty. 

The  committee  report  on  this  measure, 
on  page  7,  accuses  the  EPA  of  "dragging 
its  feet  on  advising  the  public  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  many  of  its  decisions." 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  fact 
that  the  parking  regulations  issued  by  the 
EPA  constitute  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  literally  millions 
of  residents  of  southern  California. 

The  passage  of  this  motion  is  but  one 
way  for  the  Congress  to  say  to  the  EPA 
"you  have  gone  too  far,  you  have  exceeded 
the  mandate  we  gave  you  in  passing  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  you  must  reevaluate  your 
actions."  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
"aye." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
committee,  but  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment.  I  agree  that  the  funds 
in  this  particular  section  are  not  for  this 
purpose.  In  this  particular  section,  the 
funds  are  for  the  purpose  of  additional 
research  to  obtain  answers  that  the  EPA 
should  have  had  long  before  they  issued 
lots  of  orders  which  they  have  Issued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  also  say  that 
in  the  report  and  in  the  action  of  the 
Congress,  we  directed  that  hereafter  the 
agency,  EPA,  give  us  the  benefit  of  find- 
ings by  themselves  before  taking  such 
type  action.  While  the  money  here  is  not 
for  that  purpose.  I  think  it  is  well  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted  here  so  as 
to  serve  notice  to  EPA  to  get  back  to  its 
primary  purpose,  and  if  present  law  gives 
them  any  claimed  authority  such  as  they 
are  attempting  to  enforce  in  the  way  of 
parking  tax  as  that  the  Administration 
be  smart  enough  not  to  attempt  such 
action. 

The  public  will  not  put  up  with  such 
actions,  the  economy  will  be  unable  to 
stand  such  action,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
will  lose  for  us  much  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  In  restoring  the  environment. 


We  expect  to  take  appropriate  action 
on  the  regular  bill  to  prohibit  such  ac- 
tions when  the  regular  appropriation  for 
this  agency  comes  up  early  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  Iloui^e  of  the  actions 
taken  by  our  committee  with  respect  to 
the  supplemental  fundo  for  tlie  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  and  tlie  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  read  from  the  report 
regarding  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice: 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000,  a  reduction  of  $G28.- 
000  below  the  budget  estimate,  to  oSset  the 
impact  on  overseas  programs  In  fiscal  year 
1974  of  the  1973  devaluation  of  the  doUnr. 

Of  the  total  amount  provided.  $285,000 
is  fi/r  Agricultural  Attaches  and  $715,000  is 
for  Market  Development. 

Notwithstanding  the  current  situation  re- 
garding agricultural  exports,  the  committee 
feels  that  in  view  of  the  outlook  for  a  big 
crop  this  year  and  the  need  under  normal 
conditions  to  export  approximately  30  per- 
cent for  a  prosperous  CS.  agriculture  which 
In  turn  benefits  the  overall  economy,  a  vigor- 
ous market  development  program  should  be 
continued  in  foreign  countries  so  that  when 
the  world  agricultural  production  situation 
changes,  the  United  States  will  be  In  a  com- 
petitive position  to  market  Its  production. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  the  reduction  of  $628,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  can  be  absorbed  wltiiout  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  the  market  develop- 
ment program  if  additional  administrative 
economies  are  instituted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  read  from  the  report 
regarding  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency : 

The  committee  recommendB  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,500,000  for  additional  research 
and  development  activitlee  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  These  additional 
funds  will  be  used  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  technology  to  control  the  eml.ssion 
of  air  pollutants  from  stationary  and  mobile 
sources  and  to  accelerate  research  on  the 
health  and  environmental  Impacts  of  air  pol- 
lution caused  by  the  use  of  foasll  fuBJs.  The 
expanded  research  In  these  activities  is  to 
provide  Immediate  knowledge  and  technology 
for  more  nearly  controlling  air  pollution  from 
the  use  and  consumption  of  coal  and  other 
fuels,  seemingly  now  necessary. 

The  agency  had  requested  that  these  funds 
be  "avaUable  xmtW  expended,"  however,  be- 
cause of  the  emergency  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  Committee  recommends  that  these 
funds  be  obligated  this  fiscal  year.  If  they 
cannot  be  used  effectively,  the  subject  can 
be  dealt  with  tn  the  regular  bill. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  confirms 
that  many  of  the  agency's  earlier  decisions 
and  actions  were  made  without  adequate  con- 
sideration of  either  their  eavlronmental  or 
economic  Impact.  Since  the  results  of  some 
of  these  earlier  decisions  and  actions  seem 
to  be  highly  questionable,  the  committee  di- 
rects that  the  agency  restudy  them  and  re- 
port their  findings  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

The  Committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
Agency  has  been  dragging  Its  feet  on  advising 
the  public  of  the  economic  impact  of  many 
of  Its  decisions.  Had  the  public  been  informed 
in  advance  of  the  potential  economic  con- 
sequences of  many  EPA's  rules  and  regula- 
tions, many  of  these  actions  would  have  been 
considered  unwise  and  too  costly  In  relation 
to  the  benefits  to  be  received.  The  Committee 
feels  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
American  people  be  fully   informed  of  the 
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oo«ta  and  likely  effect  of  enviroiuneatAl  et- 
forta  so  that  ttaey  can  weigh  tbe  coat  versus 
tbe  benefits. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaliinan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  subcommittee  chairman  will  recall 
that  we  went  into  this  very  thoroughly, 
because  I  was  quite  exercised  about  the 
proposed  regiilatlons  in  Texas,  and  I 
would  refresh  the  memory  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  that  we  were  hit  first  in  Tex- 
as, Emd  when  I  exploded  a  little  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  about  it,  some  of  you 
were  not  too  concerned  because  it  had 
not  hit  you  yet. 

However,  EPA  Is  hittmg  everyone  now. 
I  think  we  had  better  unite,  because 
I  think  that  Agency  Is  assuming  author- 
ity it  has  no  function  to  assume  and  no 
legal  right  to  assume. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
add  to  that  and  say  that  unless  we  in 
Congress  attempt  to  help  hold  this 
Agency  back.  It  wiU  have  abolished  Itself, 
judging  by  public  reaction  to  recent  or- 
ders and  announcements  by  the  Agency. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
agree  that  there  is  no  reason  not  to  adopt 
this  amendment  since  the  funds  do  not  go 
to  It  anyhow  and  it  is  an  expression  of 
our  concern,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any  legislative  effect. 

Therefore.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Liggett).  I 
would  like  to  remind  some  of  my 
colleagues,  as  others  have  here  to- 
day and  in  the  past  that  this  agency, 
the  EPA.  is  attempting  to  assiune  sub- 
stantial powers  unto  itself.  It  is  going  to 
require,  as  the  gentlemen  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  those  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  have 
said  that  the  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  watch  EPA's  actions  much  more 
closely,  because  these  regulators  believe 
they  h^e  almost  total  power  to  do  as 
they  see  fit.  Although  we  are  all  genu- 
inely concerned  about  improving  the  en- 
vironment in  our  Nation,  I  think  we  are 
finally  learning  that  when  we  legislate 
so  broadly,  an  overzealous  agency  Just 
assumes  unto  itself  Incredible  dictatorial 
powers,  always  in  the  name  of  "the  pub- 
lic good."  Some  of  the  regxilators  in  the 
EPA  have  assumed  the  attitude  that 
most  Americans  are  children  when  It 
comes  to  protecting  the  environment, 
and  only  'they  and  Ralph  Nader  have 
a  comer  on  Intelligence  in  this  field. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 


very  evident  to  me  that  there  is  consider- 
able unanimity  among  the  Members  of 
the  House  in  regard  to  this  amendment. 
Therefore.  I  suggest  we  accept  the 
amendment  and  move  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leccett)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  general  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11576. 

On  page  14  of  House  report  No.  93-663. 
the  committee  states  that  the  bill  in- 
cludes $6,940,000  for  the  Forest  Service 
and  together  with  333  additional  posi- 
tions "to  manage  the  1  billion  board 
feet  increase  in  the  timber  sales  program 
announced  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
on  March  26,  1973." 

This  expanded  timber  sales  program  is 
a  major  Federal  action  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment. It  Is  also  of  dubious  value  in 
light  of  our  current  energy  shortage 
which  Is  bound  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  fuel  requirements  of  the  home- 
building  industry,  making  the  need  for 
this  sale  less  and  less  appropriate.  The 
Forest  Service  has  failed,  thus  far,  to 
prepare  an  impact  statement  concerning 
this  sales  program  as  required  by  section 
102(2)  (O  of  NEPA  and  initiated  the 
program  on  July  1.  1973.  without  an  im- 
pact statement. 

I  note  that  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council  has  filed  suit  against  Sec- 
retary Butz — Civil  Action  No.  1358-73 — 
seeking  a  summary  Judgment  declaring 
defendants  to  be  in  violation  of  NEPA 
and  enjoining  them  from  proceeding  fur- 
ther with  the  expanded  timber  sales  pro- 
gram. The  court  has  not,  as  yet  ruled  on 
this  matter. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  note  my  un- 
derstanding that,  consistent  with  cur- 
rent judicial  holdings,  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  have  no  effect  on  the  Forest 
Service's  failure  to  comply  with  NEPA. 
The  claim  of  illegality  remains  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  court.  If  there  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  NEPA  as  many  of  us  claim,  the 
court  will  supply  the  remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  the  following 
comments  on  page  7  of  the  House  Re- 
port, supra : 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  confirms 
that  many  of  the  agency's  earlier  decisions 
and  actions  were  made  without  adequate 
consideration  of  either  their  environmental 
or  economic  Impact.  Since  the  results  of  some 
of  these  earlier  decisions  and  actions  seem 
to  be  highly  questionable,  the  Committee  di- 
rects that  the  agency  restudy  them  and  re- 
port their  findings  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

The  Committee  la  convinced  that  the 
Agency  haa  been  dragging  its  feet  on  advis- 
ing the  public  of  the  economic  Impact  of 
many  of  Its  decisions.  Had  the  public  been 
Informed  In  advance  of  the  potential  econ- 
omic con-seqxiences  of  many  of  EPA's  rules 
and  regulations,  many  of  these  actions  would 
have  been  considered  unwise  and  too  costly 
In  relation  to  tbe  benefits  to  be  received.  The 
Committee  feels  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
tbe  American  people  t>e  fully  Informed  of  the 


coats  and  likely  effect  of  environmental  ef- 
forts so  that  they  can  weigh  the  cost  versus 
the  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  nearly  2  years  now 
the  committee,  in  reporting  out  an  ap- 
propriation bill  affecting  EPA,  has  made 
similar  statements  and  issued  similar  di- 
rectives. On  previous  occasions  such  di- 
rectives were  Included  In  the  bill  Itself. 
On  such  occasions  the  directives  were  de- 
leted from  the  bill  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  because  they  were  in  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  House.  When  this  last 
occurred  in  June  of  this  year,  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  had  hoped  that  the  mat- 
ter had  ended.  But  obviously  It  htis  not. 

I  share  the  committee's  view  that  EPA 
has  not  given  adequate  consideration  to 
the  effects  of  many  of  its  actions,  such 
as  its  decisions  last  January  and  Febru- 
ary to  arbitrarily  exempt  thousands  of 
feedlots  from  the  permit  requirements 
of  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended,  on 
grounds  of  administrative  convenience, 
rather  than  on  pollution  control  grounds. 
This  decision  Is  now  under  Intensive  In- 
vestigation by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Natural  Resomces. 
as  noted  in  the  news  media  today.  But  I 
find  the  committee's  directive  to  be  too 
vague  and  sweeping  and  clearly  Incon- 
sistent with  present  requirements  of  con- 
gressional acts. 

The  committee  Is  right  In  chastising 
EPA  for  Its  failure  to  consider  adequate- 
ly the  environmental  and  economic  im- 
pacts of  Its  actions.  The  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  requires 
that  Federal  agencies  prepare  environ- 
mental impact  statements  for  major  Fed- 
eral actions  having  a  significant  effect 
on  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. If  these  statements  are  properly 
prepared,  they  will  fully  cover  the  eco- 
nomic Impacts  as  well.  Except  for  Its  per- 
mit program,  EPA  Is  required  by  NEPA 
to  prepare  such  statements.  But  EPA 
has  not  done  so.  Indeed,  section  501  of 
the  FWPC  Act,  as  amended,  adds  fur- 
ther emphasis  to  NEPA  by  specifically 
directing  that  EPA  prepare  such  state- 
ments in  connection  with  Its  waste  treat- 
ment grants.  But  EPA  has  once  again 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law  and,  un- 
fortimately.  left  Itself  wide  open  to  law 
suits  In  connection  with  many  of  these 
grants. 

Last  June  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice ruled  that  EPA  must  comply  with 
NEPA.  On  September  27,  1973.  I  trans- 
mitted that  ruling  to  EPA  and  asked 
EPA  when  It  would  begin  to  comply  with 
the  law.  I  have,  as  yet,  received  no 
response. 

The  FWPC  Act  also  provides  that,  in 
many  actions,  EPA  must  consider  eco- 
nomic factors.  They  have  In  some  cases 
done  so,  but  In  others,  EPA  has  not.  Also 
some  of  their  analyses  are  not  adequate. 

I  appreciate  the  committee's  comments 
and  reminder  that  EPA  Is  not  complying 
with  the  law.  But.  as  I  have  noted.  Con- 
gress has  provided  a  means  by  which  the 
committee's  quite  proper  objectives  can 
and  should  be  achieved.  Let  us  turn  our 
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attention  toward  EPA  complying  with 
these  laws  rather  than  adding  new  direc- 
tives, not  considered  by  the  entire  Con- 
gress, which  are  vague  and  of  question- 
able value. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TrRRrroKiAL  Affairs 

TRUST    TERRrrORT    OF    THE    PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands",  (8,410,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  to  the  language  at  page 
3.  line  4,  beginning  with  the  word  "to," 
and  reading  as  follows:  "to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

I  cite  as  authority  for  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, rule  XXI,  clause  2,  constituting 
legislation  In  an  appropriation  bill  and 
exceeding  the  authority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  essentially  ap- 
propriating for  a  period  beyond  1  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Han- 
sen) wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes,  I 
do,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  that  the  authority 
is  provided  by  the  act  of  June  30,  1954, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-11,  passed 
September  21,  1973. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  wish  to  be  heard  further 
on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  response  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic 
law  states  that  the  Congress  Is  author- 
ized to  make  the  funds  available  as  ex- 
pended. This  authorization  Is  amply 
fortified  in  law.  The  point  of  order  Is  not 
valid.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen) 
or  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr, 
Mahon)  have  a  copy  of  the  authoriza- 
tion referred  to  that  could  be  sent  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
the  cltiatlon  here.  It  is  68  Stat.,  330. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  sent 
for  a  copy  of  the  law,  but  If  either  of  the 
Members  has  a  copy,  it  might  expedite 
this  matter. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  shall  send  this  copy  to  the 
desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara).  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  statute 
in  question  and  finds  that  it  does  Indeed 
authorize  appropriations  providing  funds 
for   the   trust   territories   and   specliles 


that  they  may  remain  available  imtil 
expended. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  Inquire 
about  the  $1.5  million  in  this  bill  to  buy 
paper  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  represents  a  50-percent  increase 
in  funds  already  appropriated  for  tlais 
purpose. 

How  is  this  justified? 

Mr.  STEED.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  all  the  tax  returns 
and  all  the  material  that  goes  along  with 
it,  they  require  an  enormous  amount  of 
paper. 

What  they  ran  into  this  year  was  two 
increases  in  cost:  One,  the  paper  mills 
were  not  making  the  lower  grade  paper 
they  had  used  In  years  heretofore,  and 
the  only  way  they  could  get  any  paper 
at  all  was  to  go  to  a  higher  quality 
paper,  which  would  cost  more;  plus  the 
fact  that  all  paper  costs  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  average  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  paper  gone  up  50  percent 
and  above,  tis  In  this  case? 

Mr.  STEED.  They  had  the  higher 
quality  paper,  plus  the  natural  inflated 
cost  of  paper,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  better  quality 
paper? 

Mr.  STEED.  Oh,  yes.  They  had  to  get 
a  better  quality,  because  there  was  not 
any  of  the  other  kind  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Now.  about  this  $25,000  increase,  from 
$75,000  to  $100,000,  in  the  bill  for  Presi- 
dential travel  funds,  is  this  due  to  the 
Increased  cost  of  jet  fuel,  to  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  or  inflation,  or  what? 

Mr.  STEED.  Well,  all  those  matters  do 
enter  into  the  increased  cost  of  all  travel 
as  well  as  Presidential  travel.  We  have 
always  provided  what  the  White  House 
said  It  would  need  for  this  purpose.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing,  other  than  what 
they  tell  us,  how  many  secretaries  will 
be  required  to  go  with  the  President  and 
soon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  this  involves  the  en- 
tourage, also? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  We  have  just  taken 
their  word  for  It  that  this  Is  what  they 
estimate  their  needs  will  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wondered  whether  the 
cost  of  jet  fuel  had  gone  up  as  much  as 
the  gasoline  for  helicopters  or  what. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  increased  cost  for 
fuel  would  not  account  for  all  of  It,  al- 
though It  would  make  some  Impression 
on  It.  I  do  not  think  the  amoimt  that  they 
will  be  able  to  travel  in  the  future  will 
be  at  the  same  rate  as  they  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  $25,000  added  to 
$75,000  is  a  pretty  good  percentage  in- 
crease. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  WeU,  it  Is  a  lot  of  travel. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Yes,  and  that  kind  of  an 
Increase  in  travel  fimds  does  not  come 


down  the  line  every  day.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  just  to  make  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Steed)  . 

In  the  Bureau  of  Customs  I  noticed  you 
have,  as  you  had  indicated  when  the  reg- 
ular bill  was  passed,  added  some  addi- 
tional permanent  positions  for  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau  because  of  the  need  for  the 
Customs  Bureau  and  the  Immigration 
Service  to  be  able  to  function  appropri- 
ately. 

I  brought  out  at  that  time  the  need  for 
service  at  the  airport  and  port  In  our 
Palm  Beach  area  In  Florida  where  they 
simply  have  not  been  serviced  during  the 
regular  hours  of  work.  I  assume  hope  that 
this  was  taken  into  consideration  in  pro- 
viding some  of  these  spots. 

Mr.  STEED.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
His  situation  along  with  about  15  others 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  subcom- 
mittee going  over  the  budget  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  $4.7  million  and  providing 
something  like  330-plus  new  employees. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  even 
if  there  is  an  increase,  it  still  would  be 
a  very  minimal  addition  to  their  man- 
power and  they  will  have  a  very  tight 
schedule  even  with  It. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  am  in  agreement  with  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittees  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Labor-Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  wish  to  express  my  support  of 
the  provisions  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  dealing  with  items 
fimded  within  these  two  programs.  My 
colleagues  and  I  on  those  panels  engaged 
in  much  discussion  concerning  the  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  bill  and  I  want  to 
commend  them  for  the  tone  of  com- 
promise and  open-mindedness  that  gen- 
erally prevailed. 

We  have  responsibly  reduced  expendi- 
tures where  they  appeared  excessive  and 
have  supported  those  which  were  more 
than  adequately  justified.  In  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee,  while  reducing 
the  request  by  over  $4  million,  we  have 
still  provided  over  $30  million  for  on- 
going programs  within  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 
The  largest  cut  here  was  in  the  fleet  test 
of  crash  recorders  in  100,000  automo- 
biles. While  commending  the  Administra- 
tion for  their  on-going  efforts  to  try  to 
alleviate  the  carnage  on  our  highways.  It 
was  sincerely  felt  that  budgetary  re- 
straints precluded  consideration  of  this 
new  program,  which  has  a  projected 
total  cost  of  over  $15  million.  Also,  many 
of  us  were  left  with  the  feeling  that  the 
installation  of  mandatory  seatbelt-igni- 
tlon  Interlock  systems  In  the  new  cars 
could  well  be  the  biggest  nuisance  ever 
perpetrated  on  this  country,  plus  possi- 
bly being  imconstltuUonal.  Left  intact 
are  funds  for  such  efforts  as  the  experi- 
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mental  safely  vehicle  program,  which 
earmarks  funds  to  Improve  the  struc- 
tural Integrity  of  lighter  vehicles.  In  the 
face  of  our  present  energy  crisis,  with 
the  resultant  disenchantment  of  the 
American  public  with  the  larger  gas- 
guzzling  auto,  this  action  by  the  commit- 
tee seems  to  be  most  appropriate. 

Withm  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommit- 
tee I  will  only  mention  the  funding  ap- 
proved for  these  causes:  the  full  amount 
of  an  additional  $2  8  million  was  ap- 
proved for  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Employment  Standards  Administration, 
due  to  that  agency's  increased  workload 
resulting  from  new  commitments  placed 
upon  it  under  new  legislation  recently 
enacted  by  Congress.  Backlogs  of  case- 
work must  be  broken  In  the  areas  of  Im- 
proving and  protecting  wages,  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  In  employment, 
and  workmen's  compensation. 

With  regard  to  health  care,  the  com- 
mittee heard  from  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  which  requested  a 
figure  of  over  $700  million  for  providing 
direct  rehabilitation  services  to  as  many 
disabled  persons  as  possible  We  recom- 
mend an  increase  of  over  $7  million  for 
rehabilitation  training  to  ofT-.set  plans 
for  phasing  out  that  section  of  the 
budget.  While  the  need  for  such  trained 
personnel  remains  high,  the  justlflcation 
for  the  administration's  phase-out 
seemed  particularly  inappropriate. 

With  the  exception  of  the  "develop- 
ment programs"  section  of  the  Action 
budget,  the  committee  approved  the  full 
amount  of  the  request.  Worthwhile  pro- 
grams such  as  VISTA,  service-learning, 
and  the  national  older  American  Volun- 
teers remain  intact  and  viable  for  next 
year.  "Developmental  programs"  were  re- 
duced in  half  from  the  $6  million  re- 
quested. While  the  $3  million  remaining 
represents  an  Increase  of  $1,650,000  over 
the  amount  provided  for  in  the  fiscal 
year  1973  appropriation.  I  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  agency's  concern  in  this  area 
for  providing  a  viable  service  for  explor- 
ing the  potential  of  part-time  volunteers 
In  meeting  the  problems  of  our  com- 
munities, whi'e  keeping  intact  the  main- 
stay of  the  ACmON  program— the  long- 
t-rm,  full-time  volunteer.  I.  myself,  en- 
dc  se  an  increase  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  it  reflects  the  only  area  within 
the  ACTION  budget  where  the  director 
can  exercise  the  flexibility  needed  for 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  1970's. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  to  take  one  mo- 
ment to  lend  my  full  support  to  the 
measure  reported  out  by  our  companion 
Subcommittee  on  Interior.  My  special 
thanks  must  go  to  the  distinguished 
chairwoman  of  that  panel,  my  good 
friend  from  Wasliington.  for  her  favor- 
able consideration  and  expeditious 
handling  of  my  personal  request  to  have 
the  petroleum  allocation  program  in  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  fully  funded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
BxrvtAv  or  Miifca 
KtNca  kiro  M.tKZaAL» 

For  an  addltloDaJ  amount  for  "Mln«a  aad 
minerals' ,  M.170.000. 


Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11576 — the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974 — contains  $18  million  for  the 
Interior  Department  s  Mining  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Adminlstrr-tlon.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee's  report  (H. 
Rept.  93-663)  of  November  2f^.  1973,  this 
sum  will  be  used  to  hire  additional  assess- 
ment offlclals  and  coal  mine  ln.-pectors 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  including  this  appropriation 
in  this  bUl. 

I  recently  testified  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee's  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Interior  Department's  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  penalty  assess- 
ment program.  At  those  hearings.  I  testi- 
fied that  the  assessment  program  was  a 
shambles.  The  Interior  Department  rec- 
ommended that  the  civil  penalties  pro- 
visions of  the  1969  act  be  abolished.  The 
Department  contends  that  the  fact  that 
it  has  l;sued  more  than  76,000  notices  of 
violation  under  the  act  In  1972,  and  is 
issuing  an  even  greater  volume  of  viola- 
tion notices  in  1973,  and  that  there  has 
not  been  a  "noticeable  decrc.ise  In  dis- 
abling Injuries,"  Indicates  that  the  fa- 
talities and  Injuries  "arc  not  always  con- 
nected with  violations  of  mandatory 
safety  standards."  Thus,  the  Department 
concludes  we  should  do  away  with  the 
mandatory  penalties. 

I  find  this  argument  quite  absurd  and 
Incredible.  It  completely  Ignores  the  fact 
that,  while  thousands  of  notices  of  vio- 
lations have  been  issued  by  departmental 
inspectors  and  thousands  of  assess- 
ments have  been  initially  levied  for  these 
violations,  the  Interior  Department  has 
not  collected  a  significant  portion  of 
these  tissessments.  This  Is  because  the 
penalty  assessment  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  been  badly  mishandled.  But  Interior, 
rather  than  trying  to  correct  and  improve 
Its  administration  of  the  program,  has 
asked  Congress  to  weaken  It  and  give  Its 
administrators  an  opportunity  to  render 
It  toothless. 

I  find  this  shocking  and  a  furtner  In- 
dication that  this  administration  is  more 
interested  in  the  production  side  of  the 
coal-mlnlng  industry  than  In  the  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  miner. 

This  bill  today  will  provide  additional 
people  to  Improve  the  assessment  pro- 
gram at  the  MESA  level.  But  the  addition 
of  this  persormel,  while  helpful,  will  not 
resolve  the  problem.  The  Interior  De- 
partment must  do  more.  It  must  change 
Its  procedures.  It  must  hire  additional 
people  at  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals. And  most  importantly.  It  must 
demonstrate  a  real  concern  for  the 
miners  of  this  Nation  than  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coaL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


PORKST  SeBVICK 

Tcmxn  paoTEcnoN  and  uriLizATioif 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Forest  pro- 
tection   and    utUlaatlon".    for    "Forest    land 
management".  $8,590,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportimlty  to  compliment 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
adding  In  this  particular  title  an 
additional  $14  million  for  the  purchase 
of  10  fireflghtlng  retardant  units  that 
can  be  put  in  Air  Force  C-130  planes,  and 
made  available  to  the  Forestry  Service  on 
a  standby  basis.  This  equipment  is  espe- 
cially important  In  the  Western  States 
where  we  have  very  critical  fire  seasons 
in  the  summer  and  fall.  Many  Interested 
citizens  and  Congressmen  from  the  West 
have  been  asking  for  the  Inclu.slon  of 
this  additional  appropiatlon  so  that  we 
could  protect  against  forest  fires  on  a 
qulck-strilce  basis. 

I  know  that  many  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  including  Mr. 
WvATT.  came  to  Clifornia  to  see  how  this 
equipment  would  be  used.  The  gentle- 
woman from  Wsishlngton  (Mrs.  Hansen) 
was  very  generous  In  makinp:  sure  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  and  the 
Forestry  Department,  in  particular,  was 
encouraged  to  make  sure  that  this  new 
equipment  would  be  available  In  the  fire 
season.  This  modular  airborne  firefight- 
ing  system  was  fully  tested  both  by  the 
Forestry  Service  and  by  the  Air  Force  In 
actual  fires  this  past  fall. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  this  assist- 
ance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  wUl  read. 

HFALTH   SERVICES    PLANNING   AND   DEVtXOPMENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health 
services  planning  and  development",  for 
carr>  Ing  out.  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided, section  304  and  title  IX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  $9,500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  In  regard  to 
the  bill  that  passed  the  Congress,  the 
emergency  medical  services  bill,  which 
has  been  signed  by  the  President. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  may 
be  added  to  the  Senate  supplemental 
bill  additional  funds  for  this  service, 
which  has  now  become  law.  I  would  like 
to  aik  the  subcommittee  chaiiinan  If  he 
and  the  subcommittee  would  look  with 
sympathy  upon  such  an  addition  when 
they  go  to  conference? 

Mr.  VLOOn.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  With  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
so  much,  and  I  am  grateful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Social  and  REHABn-rrATiON  Service 

SOCIAL    AND    REHABILITATION    SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Social  and 
rehabilitation  services",  for  carrying  out,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-112),  $707,- 
538,000  of  which  $609,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  under  section  llOla).  $6,870,000  shall 
be  for  grants  under  section  110(b)  and  $30,- 
000.000  shall  be  for  grants  under  parts  C 
and  D  of  said  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez: 
Page  6.  line  1.  strike  out  ■$707,538,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$741,668,000"  and 
strike  out  "$609,000,000  '  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$850,000,000".  and  on  lines  2  and 
3  strike  out  "$6,870,000  shall  be  for  grants 
under  section  110(b),". 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  that  would 
bring  the  amount  for  State  grant  pro- 
grams for  vocational  rehabilitation  up 
to  the  level  in  the  authorization  bill  that 
was  signed  into  law  in  September  of  this 
year. 

My  amendment  would  provide  $650 
million  for  State  programs  as  opposed  to 
the  $615  million  in  this  appropriations 
bill.  In  this  bill  the  total  of  $615  million 
is  written  as  $609  million  for  grants  un- 
der section  110(a),  and  $6,870,000  for 
grants  under  section  110(b).  The  latter 
section  is  to  provide  for  additional  pay- 
ments to  States  in  the  event  that  they 
would  not  receive  as  much  as  they  re- 
ceived in  1973.  This  section,  however,  is 
struck  in  my  amendment  since  all  States 
would  receive  more  than  this  in  1973  if 
the  funding  is  at  the  authorization  level 
of  $650  million. 

I  strongly  believe  that  unless  we  in- 
crease this  amount  many  of  our  States 
will  not  be  able  to  effectively  carry  out 
the  mandate  and  objectives  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  This 
opinion  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  di- 
rectors of  a  number  of  agencies  In  Texas, 
and  I  would  venture  to  say  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  had  similar  letters 
in  the  past  few  months. 

As  everyone  in  this  body  knows,  we 
have  been  trying  for  over  a  year  to  have 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  bill  accepted 
by  the  administration.  Last  fall  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
bill  that  called  for  $3.5  billion,  and  this 
spring  he  vetoed  the  bill  asking  for  $2.6 
billion.  Finally,  in  September  of  this 
year  President  Nixon  signed  H.R.  8070, 
authorizing  appropriations  of  $1.54  bil- 
lion for  programs  that  would  extend  for 
2  years.  The  sum  of  $650  million  for  fis- 
cal 1974,  and  $680  million  for  fiscal  1975. 
The  President  agreed  with  the  level  of 
funding  in  the  authorization  bill.  In  his 
speech  during  the  signing  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  authorization  bill  he 
expressed  his  feelings  that  the  amount 
provided  for  would  not  In  any  way  harm 
his  attempts  to  obtain  a  noninflationary, 
balanced  budget. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  State 
agencies.  For  quite  sometime  now  they 


have  been  operating  under  funds  pro- 
vided by  a  continuing  resolution,  which, 
as  we  all  recognize,  keeps  them  in  a  very 
impredictable  position.  Finally  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  the  authorization  bill 
was  passed  which  gives  them  $650  mil- 
lion to  operate  their  programs  in  fiscal 
1974.  These  agencies  then  felt  that  they 
had  a  definite  amount  and  that  they 
could  finally  do  the  necessary  planning 
required  for  effective  administration  of 
their  programs.  They  needed  this  total 
amount  of  $650  million  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  One  is  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  provide  the  same  level  of  service  to 
eligible  citizens  as  they  could  previously, 
since  the  cost  of  services  has  increased 
considerably  in  recent  times.  This  is  a 
fact  that  we  can  all  attest  to. 

But  another  even  more  important  rea- 
son for  funding  at  the  original  authoriza- 
tion level  is  that  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  the  emphasis  is  on  programs 
working  with  the  severely  disabled.  That 
means,  for  example,  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  will  be  expected  to  intensify 
services  to  the  most  severely  disabled  in- 
dividuals they  encounter — persons  who 
may,  in  addition  to  being  hmited  by 
serious  visual  disability,  also  have  a  hear- 
ing impairment,  mental  retardation, 
mental  illness,  orthopedic  complications, 
or  other  secondary  handicaps.  We  all 
would  agree  that  such  direction  is  highly 
appropriate,  but  the  cost  of  reaching  out 
to  serve  the  more  difficult  cases  neces- 
sarily is  high,  and  the  authorization 
level  was  set  to  meet  this  goal. 

Another  point  to  take  into  considera- 
tion is  that  State  allotments  are  based 
on  authorization  levels  and  not  on  ap- 
propriations. That  is,  if  the  States  come 
up  with  their  20  percent  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  come  up  with  the  80 
percent.  Last  fiscal  year  43  States  came 
up  with  their  share,  but  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  provide  the 
matching  money,  that  is,  its  80  percent. 
This  year  we  will  again  have  the  same 
problem  if  we  do  not  fund  the  State  pro- 
grams on  the  authorization  level.  The 
Federal  Government  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  its  obligation. 

I  know  that  everj'one  here  realizes 
the  need  for  funds  to  assist  in  vocational 
rehabilitation.  These  fimds  are  needed 
to  prepare  those  people  with  handi- 
caps for  meaningful  jobs  in  order  to 
allow  them  to  attain  some  degree  of 
self-sufficiency  and  to  develop  a  pride  In 
themselves.  I  hope  that  you  will  show 
your  support  for  our  courageous  fellow 
citizens  by  supporting  my  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  join 
me  in  giving  this  modicum  increase  in 
this  bill  in  order  for  us  to  keep  faith  with 
the  States  that  in  good  faith — and  last 
year  there  were  43;  this  year  there  will 
be  more — have  anted  up  their  amount 
and  whose  projections  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  authorization  level  and 
not  the  appropriation  level. 

For  instance  in  Texas,  the  State  legis- 
lature which  meets  once  every  2  years 
appropriated  $11.3  million  as  its  share. 
However,  since  the  Federal  Govermnent 
then  only  came  up  with  $37.6  million. 


Texas  could  not  spend  Its  full  20  per- 
cent but  only  $9.4  million  of  its  $11.3 
million  share.  This  is  typical  of  the 
experience   in  more   than   43   States. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
11576,  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  ,  whom  I  congrat- 
ulate for  the  leadership  he  has  shown 
with  respect  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  persons,  and,  for  his  dili- 
gence today  in  attempting  to  make  good, 
in  this  appropriation  measure,  on  the 
promises  to  the  handicapped  contained 
in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

ALLOTMENT  FORMULA 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  seeking  by  his  amendment 
to  do  is  appropriate  in  the  supplemental 
bill  before  us  today  $650  million,  the  full 
amoimt  authorized  for  the  basic  State 
program  to  provide  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  Americans,  rather 
than  the  $615,870,000  contained  in  the 
bill. 

I  should  tell  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  as  House  sponsor  of  the  Reha- 
bihtation  Act  of  1973,  I  know  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
the  House,  as  well  as  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  in  the  Senate, 
spent  considerable  time  discussing  how 
to  allot  moneys  to  the  States  to  provide 
rehabilitation  services.  And  we  conclud- 
ed, Mr.  Chairman,  that  crucial  to  the 
great  success  of  the  Federal-State  re- 
habilitation program  is  its  unique  allot- 
ment procedure,  which  allots  money  to 
the  States  based  on  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated. 

The  significance  of  this  feature,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  State  rehabilitation 
directors,  and  State  governments  gener- 
ally, can  anticipate  the  funds  they  will 
receive  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  can,  therefore,  plan  their  programs 
accordingly  and  effectively. 

STATES   APPROPRIATING    THEIR    SHARE 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  funding  levels  for  the 
basic  State  program,  namely  $615  mil- 
lion, we  will  retreat  from  the  promise 
contained  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
provide  $650  million  for  this  section  of 
the  law. 

Evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  retreat  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  previous  years. 

For  in  1972,  Mr.  Chairman,  25  States 
appropriated  more  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion than  there  were  Federal  matching 
dollars  to  meet  the  matching  require- 
ment. 

In  1973,  43  States  appropriated  more 
rehabilitation  fimds  than  the  Federal 
Government,  I  am  distressed  to  say, 
could  match. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram has  experienced  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  the  last  several  years  as  a  con- 
sequence of  repeated  vetos  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  measures  which 
funded  the  legislation,  as  well  as  two 
vetos  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Let  us  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  add 
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to  those  difBculties  by  appropriating  less 
funds  for  the  basic  State  program  than 
States  have  a  legitimate  right  to  expect. 
Let  us  agree  to  appropriate  the  funds 
authorized  by  the  law.  so  that  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  millions  of  handi- 
capped Americans  can  continue  and  grow 
as  needed. 

AOIinNISTaATION    8UPPOBT 

Mr.  Chairman,  evidence  that  the 
amounts  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez*  are  not  excessive 
can  be  found  In  the  statements  of  both 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, during  the  final  days  of  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8070.  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973. 

Said  Secretary  Weinberger  when  the 
conference  report  on  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  appeared: 

Esu-ller  bills  were  vetoed  because  they  set 
wnrealUtlcaily  high  spending  levels  .  .  .  H.R. 
8070  has  remedied  these  defects.  It  author- 
izes a  generous  level  of  funding  and  a  solid 
program.  It  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

And,  said  the  President  on  signing  the 
law: 

The  process  of  hammering  out  a  com- 
promise on  this  matter  was  long  and  diffi- 
cult. It  is  heartening,  however,  that  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  Administration  allowed 
the  smoke  of  legislative  skirmishes  to  ob- 
scure the  good  we  have  shared  from  the 
first — that  of  continuing  and  Improving  a 
program  which  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  humanitarian  and  effective  of  all  Fed- 
eral grant  activities. 

Continued  the  President : 

At  the  same  time  the  new  law  wisely 
avoids  certain  pitfalls  which  led  me  to  re- 
ject earlier  versions.  Its  funding  levels.  whUe 
adequate,  do  not  abrogate  the  fiscal  disci- 
plines essential  for  a  non-lnflatlonary  bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  these  ad- 
ministration statements  of  support  for 
the  authorization  levels  as  well  as  of  the 
great  need  to  expand  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee  is 
confronted  with  an  amendment  of  this 
sort,  may  I  suggest  that  the  Members 
take  a  look  at  who  Is  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  appropriations  for  rehabUitation.  Take 
a  look  at  the  list  of  members  on  the  sub- 
committee on  both  sides.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  better  or  more  effective  advocate,  but 
certainly  there  are  no  more  sincere  ad- 
vocates of  this  program  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  his  subcom- 
mittee. I  cannot  believe  you  will  find  one. 

Now,  this  bill  has  $615,870,000  for  the 
basic  grants  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. This  is  $28,870,000  more  than  last 
year's  appropriation. 

Part  of  this  Increase  Is  to  cover  specific 
changes  made  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
The  minimum  State  grant  was  raised 
from  $1  million  to  $2  million;  also  the  act 
provides  a  guarantee  that  each  State  will 
receive  at  least  what  it  received  in  1973. 
Now.  what  could  be  fairer  than  that? 

The  committee  knows  about  the  $650 
million  authorized.  We  also  know  that  the 


States  have  to  come  up  with  matching 
funds,  if  they  want  their  full  amount  of 
the  Federal  share. 

Some  States  are  not  able  to  come  with 
the  necessary  matching  funds.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  appropriate  the  full  authorization.  Do 
not  Members  know  that  we  know  this? 

Now,  in  the  hearings  we  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  that  specific  subject  for 
just  this  purpose.  We  thought  there 
might  be  a  problem  In  the  amounts  for 
basic  grants  under  the  new  law. 

The  HEW  witnesses  saw  no  problem 
and  they  planned  to  compute  and  make 
the  allotments  on  the  basis  of  the  au- 
thorization and  the  amount  that  was  re- 
quested. We  clearly  had  the  impression 
that  the  amoimt  requested  is  all  that  is 
required  to  make  allotments  on  the  basis 
of  the  authorized  amount. 

Now.  lei  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  let 
me  tell  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  my  friends,  we  know  whereof  we 
speak,  believe  me.  If  later  estimates  from 
the  States  at  any  time  show  that  match- 
ing funds  are  available  so  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  authorization  can  be  used, 
we  expect  that  the  administration  will 
request  a  supplemental  appropriation 
later  in  the  year. 

We  are  strong  supporters  of  the  re- 
habilitative program.  We  have  nursed  It 
along  from  the  very  beginning.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment, at  this  time,  should  be  defeated 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  concur  in  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Flood).  This  amount 
that  we  have  in  the  bill  is  the  amount 
that  was  requested  in  the  budget.  It  is  an 
Increase  of  almost  $27  million  over  last 
year's  appropriation.  Part  of  this  in- 
crease Is  to  cover  changes  made  by  the 
recent  Rehabilltaticxi  Act.  which  raised 
the  minimum  grant  to  each  State  from 
$1  million  to  $2  million  and  adso  provided 
a  guarantee  that  each  State  wiU  receive 
at  least  what  it  received  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  I 
specifically  asked  the  question  that  un- 
der the  basic  State  grant  program  each 
State  win  receive  a  minimum  of  $2  mil- 
lion and  no  State  will  receive  less  than  It 
did  in  1973.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Dwlght, 
the  administrator  of  the  program,  was 
that  under  the  amount  requested  in  the 
budget,  that  is  correct. 

Some  States  are  not  able  to  come  up 
with  the  matching  funds  as  of  now.  so 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  appropriate 
full  funding,  ais  we  call  it. 

I  would  remind  Members  that  If  we 
fully  funded  every  request,  we  would  be 
much  more  bankrupt  than  the  Govern- 
ment Is  now.  The  committee  covered  this 
specific  subject  in  Its  recent  hearings 
with  HEW.  The  witnesses  said  there  was 
no  problem  and  that  they  planned  to 
compute  allotments  on  the  basis  au- 
thorized. 

We  clearly  had  the  Impression  that 
the  amount  retniested,  the  amount  al- 
lowed in  the  bill  Is  all  that  is  required  to 
make  allotments  on  the  basis  of  the  $650 
million  authorized  in  the  authorizing 
bill. 

I   would   emphasize    further   that   If 


later  estimates  from  the  States  of  match- 
ing funds  are  available  and  the  full 
amount  of  authorization  can  be  used, 
the  committee  would  exnect  a  supnie- 
mental  budget  request.  We  have  these 
supplementals  from  time  to  time.  The 
bill  we  are  now  considering  is  a  supple- 
mental. I  believe  that  the  amount  in 
the  bill  provides  a  reasonable  increjise 
in  funding  for  the  vociti-nal  rehabilita- 
tion program.  Five  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  have  gone  by.  If  more  funding  is 
needed  a  supplemental  request  would 
be  in  order. 

I  would  emphasize.  If  later  estimates 
from  the  States  showing  the  matching 
funds  are  available,  a  supplemental 
would  surely  be  in  order  and  our  com- 
mittee would  consider  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
true  that  the  gentleman  expects  the 
States  to  come  in  with  their  requests 
later,  but  the  gentleman  surely  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  for  1972.  43  States,  In- 
deed, came  in  with  their  shares,  where 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  meet 
its  80  percent  of  their  share.  This  is  43 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  Texas. 
I  gave  a  specific  example  where  that 
State's  legislature  came  In  with  its  20 
percent  based  on  authorization  as  our 
law  dictates. 

Forty- three  States;  they  are  not  wor- 
ried about  the  fact  that  this  funding  wiU 
be  matched  more,  they  are  worried  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  fund- 
ing as  promised  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  they  have  in  good  faith  ap- 
propriated their  money. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  us  from  the 
department  are  interested,  of  course,  just 
as  we  are.  in  this  program.  They  feel 
suflScient  funding  has  been  requested,  and 
certainly  a  supplemental  will  be  in  order 
if  it  is  not.  Our  committee  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  We  believe  that  the 
amount  in  tlie  bill  provides  a  reason- 
able increase  in  funding  for  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall  that  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion— remember  how  I  asked  It — one, 
two,  three. 

"I  am  asking  you."  I  said,  "three  times 
so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake." 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  So  I  got  exactly  the  same 
answer  three  times  in  a  row,  just  as 
the  gentleman  has  stated. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Precisely. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply-  want  to  say 
that  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  views 
which  have  been  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvanla  (Mr.  Flood) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shriver)  . 

These  funds  are  not  required  as  of 
now.  If  they  are  required  later,  they  will 
be  submitted  with  a  budget  estimate. 
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This  amendment  would  Increase  the  bill 
by  more  than  $40  million.  It  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  me  to  add  this  addi- 
tional money  at  this  time.  I  do  hope  we 
can  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Ninety-two  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

I  Roll  No.  611] 

Alexander  Flowers 

Anderson,  Calif. Fraser 
Anderson,  111.      Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gunter 

Hanley 

Harsha 

Hays 

Hebcrt 

Heckler.  Mass. 

HelGtoski 

Hill  Is 

Hudnut 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Keating 

Kluczj'nskl 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McSpaddcQ 

Macdouald 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Melcher 

Me  teal  (e 

Michel 

Mllford 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlzell 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  11576,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quoinim.  he  had  directed  the  Membei-s 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  whereupon  317  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  silting. 

Ml-.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  more  realistic  level  of  financing 
for  the  great  and  Important  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  My  colleagues 
will  recall  that  after  considerable  difQ- 
culty,  including  two  Presidential  vetoes, 
v.e  finally  enacted  a  far-reaching  re- 
vision and  extension  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  just  a  few  months  ago. 

Tlie  new  act  calls  for  emphasis  on  the 
rehabilitation  (rf  the  most  severely  dis- 
r.bled  individuals.  This  obviously  will  re- 
quire more  money.  The  costs  of  these 
services  will  be  higher  and  last  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Unless  we  provide 
for  additional  funds,  there  may  be  a  fall- 


Arends 

Baker 

Beard 

Bell 

BevUl 

Boiling 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Butler 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

ChappcU 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins.  III. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Crane 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

dc  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Eshlemau 

Flndley 


Nel.sen 

Nichols 

ONeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Peyser 

roai;e 

Podell 

QulUen 

Ruuc;el 

Held 

Roe 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Sebellus 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Static 

Stciger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Symington 

Talcott 

T.iylor,  Mo. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Van  Deerlln 

Waldie 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  S.C. 


off  In  the  number  of  handicapped  reha- 
bilitated yearly.  I  doubt  that  there  is  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  intends  or  de- 
sires this  result.  State  agencies  will  need 
more  counselors  and  more  facilities  to 
serve  the  more  severely  disabled. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  faced 
with  a  higher  rate  of  Infiation  generally 
and  more  particularly,  in  the  kinds  of 
services  which  are  provided  by  State  re- 
habilitation programs — medical  training 
and  counseling.  The  increase  proposed  by 
this  amendment  is  necessary  in  order  to 
cover  these  increasd  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  times  during  my 
years  in  Congress,  I  have  characterized 
the  rehabilitation  program  as  being  the 
most  humanitarian  effort  the  Congress 
ever  enacted.  It  is  viewed  by  virtually 
everj-one  as  the  best  example  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  in  providing  services  to 
persons  in  need. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
additional  amount  being  proposed  can 
be  and  will  be  effectively  utilized. 

I  know  Members  are  receiving  letters 
similar  to  those  I  am  receiving  expressing 
concern  about  attempts  to  dilute  the 
focus  of  the  rehabilitation  programs. 
There  is  talk  in  the  field  about  how  HEW 
is  going  to  merge  and  consolidate  the 
rehabilitation  program  with  other  social 
service  programs.  It  is  beyond  me  why 
anyone  would  wish  to  tamper  with  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
past. 

I  want  Members  to  know  that  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  we 
are  going  to  do  everything  possible  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion effort.  In  that  regard,  oversight 
hearings  were  held  just  this  morning  to 
insure  that  the  carefully  constructed 
safeguards  of  the  new  act  are  followed 
by  the  administration. 

This  extra  money  is  needed  and  it  will 
be  effectively  utilized.  It  is  estimated  that 
with  the  amount  provided  in  this  amend- 
ment, an  additional  20,000  handicapped 
individuals  will  receive  services. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  battle  to 
establish  an  appropriate  level  of  spend- 
ing has  lasted  2  years.  This  amendment 
only  asks  for  fimding  at  the  same  level 
as  Is  authorized.  That  authorization 
figure  is  much  less  than  many  wanted 
and  it  was  agreed  to  only  after  a  bitter 
struggle.  We  would  be  derelict  in  our  re- 
sponsibilities if  we  did  not  meet  that  au- 
thorization level  by  approving  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  wei*e — ayes  160,  noes  164, 
not  voting  109,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  612] 

A"3rEs— leo 

Abzug  Andrews,  N.C.     BadlUo 

Adams  Ashley  Barrett 

Addabbo  Aspln  Bennett 


Bergland 

Harrington 

Reuss 

Blaggl 

Hawkins 

Riegle 

Blester 

Hechler.  W.  V« 

.  Rinaldo 

Bingham 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roberts 

Blatnlk 

Hicks 

Rod  i  no 

Boggs 

Hogan 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Brademas 

HoUfleld 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brasco 

Holt 

Rosenthal 

Brinklcy 

Hollzman 

Rostenkowskl 

Brooks 

Howard 

Roush 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hungate 

Roy 

Burgener 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Roybal 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jones.  Ala. 

RunneU 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jordan 

Sarasln 

Burton 

Kastenmeler 

Sarbanea 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Kazen 

Scliroeder 

Clark 

Kcch 

Seiberllng 

Clay 

K\ros 

Shoup 

Cchen 

Lent 

Sisk 

Corman 

Long,  La. 

Spcnce 

Cronin 

Long.  Md. 

Staggers 

Culver 

McCloskey 

Stfinton, 

Daniels, 

McCoUister 

James  V. 

Domlnick  V. 

McC^ormack 

Steele 

Davis,  S.C. 

McKinney 

Stratton 

Dent 

Madden 

Stuckey 

DingeU 

Mann 

Studds 

Dorn 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Drinan 

Mazzoll 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dulbki 

Meeds 

Thompson,  N.J 

du  Pont 

Mezvlnsky 

Thone 

Eckhardt 

Minish 

Thornton 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mink 

Ticrnan 

Eilberg 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Udall 

Esch 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Lllman 

Fisher 

Moakley 

Vanik 

Foley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Vigorito 

Ford, 

Morgan 

Wampler 

William  D. 

Moss 

Whelen 

Fountain 

Murphy,  NY. 

White 

Fraser 

Nedzi 

WiLson. 

Froehlich 

Nix 

Charles  H., 

Gaydos 

Obey 

CaliL 

Gettys 

O'Brien 

Wilson, 

Giaimo 

O'Hara 

Charles,  Tex. 

Oilman 

Perkins 

Wolff 

Ginn 

Pickle 

Wright 

Gonzalez 

Preyer 

Yatron 

Gray 

Price,  ni. 

Young,  Ga. 

Green,  Pa. 

Quie 

Young,  Tex. 

Gude 

Randall 

Zablockl 

Hamilton 

Rees 

Hanna 

Beid 
NOES— 164 

Abdnor 

Flynt 

MalUry 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Marazitl 

N.  Dak. 

Forsythe 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Annunzio 

Frelinghuysen 

Martin.  N.C. 

Archer 

Frenzel 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Armstrong 

Frey 

Mayne 

ABhbrook 

Goodllng 

Miller 

Bauman 

Green,  Greg. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Blackburn 

Gross 

MoUohan 

Boland 

Grover 

Montgomery 

Bowen 

Gubfler 

Moorhead, 

Bray 

Guver 

Calif. 

Breaux 

Haley 

Mosber 

Breckinridge 

Hammcr- 

Natcher 

Broomfield 

schmidt 

Parr  is 

Brotzman 

Hanrahan 

Passman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Patten 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Pike 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Harvey 

Powell.  Ohio 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hastings 

Price.  Tex. 

Byron 

Hibert 

Pritchard 

Carter 

Heinz 

Rails  back 

Casey,  Tex. 

Henderson 

Rarick 

Cederbert; 

Hinshaw 

Regula 

Chamberlain 

Horton 

Rhodes 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Robinson.  Va. 

Clausen. 

Huber 

Robison,  N.Y. 

DonH. 

Hunt 

Rogers 

Collier 

nutchlnson 

Roncallo,  NY. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Rose 

Conable 

Jarman 

Rousselot 

Conlan 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Ruppe 

Cotter 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ruih 

Coughlin 

Jones,  Okla. 

St  Germain 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sandman 

Daniel.  Robert 

Kemp 

Satterheld 

W..  Jr. 

Ketchum 

Scherle 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kuykendall 

Schneebell 

Delaney 

Landgrebe 

Shipley 

Dennis 

Latta 

Shriver 

Derwiuskl 

Leg<,'ett 

Shustcr 

Duncan 

McCIory 

Skubltz 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McDade 

Slack 

Erlenborn 

McEwen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Evans,  Colo. 

McFaU 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McKay 

Stanton. 

Fascell 

Madlgan 

J.  William 

Fish 

Muhon 

Steed 

Flood 

MaUllard 

Steelman 

XUM 


38850 


Stelger.  WU.       Vaader  Jagt        Williams 
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Stubblefleld 

Veysey 

Winn 

Symms 

Waggonner 

Tates 

Taylor.  If  C 

Walsh 

Young.  Pla. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Ware 

Young,  m. 

Tbomaon.  Wl«. 

Whitehurrt 

Zion 

Towell.  NeT. 

Wbitten 

Zwach 

Treen 

Wldnall 

NOT  VOTING— 109 

Alexander 

Downing 

Myers 

Andenon. 

Eshleman 

Nelsen 

Calif. 

Flndley 

Nichols 

Anderson,  III. 

Flowers 

ONelU 

Arends 

Pulton 

Owens 

Bafalls 

Fuqua 

Patman 

Baker 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Beard 

Goldwater 

Pettis 

BeU 

Grasso 

Peyser 

BevUI 

Grlfllths 

Poage 

BoUlng 

Ounter 

Podell 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hanley 

QuUleo 

Buchanan 

Harsh* 

Rangel 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hays 

Roe 

Burke.  Pla. 

Helstoskl 

Rooney.  NY. 

Butler 

HUlls 

Ryan 

Camp 

Hudnut 

Sebelius 

Carney.  Ohio 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Slkes 

ChappeU 

Karth 

Snyder 

Chlstiolm 

Keating 

Stark 

Clawson.  Del 

Kin? 

ateiger.  Ariz. 

Cleveland 

Kluczynski 

Stephens 

Cochran 

Landrum 

Stokes 

Collins,  111. 

Lehman 

Symington 

Conte 

Litton 

Talcott 

Conyers 

Lott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Crane 

Lujan 

Van  Deerlln 

Danlelson 

McSpadden 

Waldle 

Davis,  Oa. 

Macdonald 

Wiggins 

de  la  Oarza 

Mathls,  Ga 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dellenback 

Melcher 

Wyatt 

Dellums 

Metcalfe 

Wydler 

Denholm 

Michel 

Wylle 

Devlne 

Mllford 

Wyman 

Dickinson 

Mills.  Ark. 

Young.  Alaska 

Dlggs 

MizeU 

Young.  S.C. 

Donobue 

Murphy.  111. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

CAPrroL  Bun.^iNCS  and  Grounds 

HOUSZ   OmCk   BUTU)INCS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "House  Of- 
fice BuUdlngs".  $52,000. 

Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  ap- 
plicable pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  com- 
pensation of  personnel  assigned  to  the  House 
garages  in  connection  with  parking  activi- 
ties and  paid  from  the  appropriation  "Ho^se 
Office  Buildings"  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  without  regard  to  chapter  Si  and 
subchapters  III  and  IV  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  thereafter 
be  adjusted  In  accordance  with  5  U  S.C.  5307. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing some  legislative  history,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr.  Shriver>. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Shriveri  that  I  noted  in  the 
record  of  the  subcommittee  hearings, 
on  page  510,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  Michel*  raised  the  subject 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration program  for  public  offenders. 

I  personally  Intend  to  thank,  the  gen- 
tleman for  raising  that  subject,  but  I 
understand  that  he  is  away  on  business. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  could  give  us  some 
further  clarification  of  the  issue. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Reedy  suggests 
that  HEW  is  planning  to  curtail  its  pro- 
gram of  public  offenders. 

That  is  certainly  the  impression  I  get 


from  reading  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Reedy. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  give 
us  his  understanding  and  that  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommltee. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tsiinly  would  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  I  support  any  plan  to  curtail 
th£  program.  As  the  report  indicates, 
there  was  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee that  over  23.000  offenders  were 
assisted  under  the  public  offenders  re- 
habilitation program  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $42  million. 
This  is  a  very  sizable  program  and  one 
that  fills  a  serious  need. 

So  it  Is  my  understanding,  and  I 
would  certainly  urge,  that  HEW  will  give 
priority  attention  to  the  severely  handi- 
capped as  beneficiaries  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  program. 
However,  the  rehabilitation  of  public 
offenders,  toward  which  only  8  percent 
of  the  RSA  budget  was  directed  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  should  certainly  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  would  be  my  feeling. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

I  would  cite  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  (Rept.  No. 
93-244)  on  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  which,  I  believe,  clearly  reflects  the 
view  stated  by  my  colleague. 

On  page  10  of  the  report,  the  commit- 
tee— 

recognizes  that  there  la  a  great  justification 
for  serving  those  individuals  with  social  dis- 
abilities and  handicaps,  while  assigning 
"first  priority"  to  those  persons  who  are 
severely  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

And  the  committee  emphasized  that 
it— 

doea  not  expect  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  discontinue  services 
in  any  area  where  It  is  now  providing 
services. 

The  intention  of  the  committee  is  clear 
in  this  regard  and  I  would  hope  that 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  of- 
ficials at  HEW  regarding  the  legislative 
intent  in  support  of  a  continuation  of  the 
program  of  rehabilitation  of  public  of- 
fenders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
CHAPm  VI   Atomic   Enkbgt   Commission 
Opehatinc  E.tpensxs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses".  $5,500,000. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  public  works 
section  of  this  bill — title  VI  of  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  con- 
cerning public  works  tmd  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  appropriations,  there  are 
two  Items  for  the  AEC — three  items  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers — and  one  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  committee  has  approved  $5,500,000 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
this  supplemental  bill. 


I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  regular  public  works- 
AEC  bill  enacted  earlier  this  year,  the 
AEC  received  $1,107,600,000  for  operat- 
ing expenses.  For  the  weapons  program 
we  provided  $830,000,000  for  immediate 
direct  costs  of  the  weapons  programs  and 
$276,900,000  for  goods  and  services  on 
order  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

At  that  time  our  committee  cut  and 
reduced  the  weapons  program  by  $50,- 
000.000 — and  now  the  AEC  is  requesting 
restoration  of  $10,700,000  of  the  amount 
cut  out  in  the  bill  which  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  last  August. 

I  repeat:  We  have  cut  and  reduced 
this  supplemental  request  by  $5,200,000 
to  $5,500,000,  which  we  believe  Is  ample 
and  adequate  for  current  weapons  pro- 
gram needs  at  this  time. 

Our  committee  felt  testimony  did  not 
justify  appropriation  at  this  time  of  the 
entire  amount  requested. 

While  we  cannot,  of  course,  discuss 
secret  Information  and  classified  mate- 
rial, I  can  assure  you  that  this  Nation's 
stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  and  nuclear 
warheads  is  adequate  and  substantial. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  request  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  three  additional  under- 
ground radioactive  waste  storage  tanks, 
and  for  the  construction  of  new  and  im- 
provement of  existing  systems  for  han- 
dling wastes  at  Richland.  Wash. 

The  committee  recommends  the  total 
appropriations  request  of  $125,000,000 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  repair  and 
restoration  of  flood  control  works  dam- 
aged in  floods  on  the  Mississippi  River 
earlier  this  year. 

These  floods  caused  damages  totaling 
$494,600,000—13.610.000  acres  were 
flooded — more  than  50.000  people  were 
evacuated — and  in  some  areas  2  years 
of  crops  were  lost. 

Existing  flood  control  works  and  meas  • 
ures  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  saved  an 
estimated  $7,400,000,000  in  flood  damages 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  our  report  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  regular  Public  Works  and 
AEC  Appropriations  bill  earlier  this  year, 
our  committee  requested  that  the  corps 
submit  "on  an  urgent  basis"  an  estimate 
of  the  1974  fund  requirements  related  to 
this  flood  damage. 

The  corps,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  re- 
quested $125  million — $125.000.000 — and 
this  Is  the  recommendation  of  our  Com- 
mittee. 

In  addition,  a  total  of  $100,000,000  is 
Included  in  the  bill  to  replenish  the 
emergency  fund. 

This  amount  will  provide  $92,000,000 
allocated  for  known  emergency  require- 
ments In  the  Mississippi  River  Basin — 
$1  million  for  emergency  activities  at 
other  locations — and  $7  million  for  re- 
plenLshment  of  the  emergency  fund. 

The  committee  also  recommends 
$7,600,000  to  remove  debris  and  sediment 
left  after  flood  waters  receded — and  $17.- 
500.000  for  repair  of  damaged  corps 
projects. 

Three  projects  were  added — two  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  one  in  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

I  want  to  stress  that  funds  for  all  of 
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these  projects  will  be  drawn  from  avail- 
able funds. 

These  projects  arc: 

l'ir:it— $10,000  within  available  funds 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  initiate  the 
Charlotte  Harbor— Boca  Grande— study 
in  Florida. 

Second— $60,000  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers for  an  urgent  beach  erosion  proj- 
ect at  East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway 
Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay.  N.Y. 

Third— the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
di'-ected  also  within  available  funds  to 
allDc.ite  $25,000  to  initiate  the  McGee 
Creek  feasibility  study  in  Atoka  County. 
Okla. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
supplemental  budget  estimate  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  $1,250,000  needed  to  acceler- 
ate research  into  imderground  electric 
power  transmission  and  other  transmis- 
sion research  directly  related  to  the  na- 
tional energy  research  and  development 
efforts — the  energy  crisis. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  the  supplemental  recom- 
mendations of  my  subcommittee — we  are 
In  unanimous  agreement.  I  urge  that 
these  items  be  approved  and  adopted  in 
the  national  Interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE 

PAYMZNT    TO    THE    POSTAL    SERVICE    FtTNO 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payment  to 
the  postal  service  fund",  $110,000,000. 

POINT    OF   ORDER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  on  the  matter  contained 
In  chapter  IX  of  the  bUl,  H.R.  11576. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  matter  contained 
in  chapter  IX  of  the  bill  H.R.  11576.  deal- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  lines  13 
through  19  on  page  13  is  In  violation  of 
rule  XXI.  clause  2.  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  pro- 
vides: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  any 
general  appropriation  bUl.  or  be  In  order  as 
an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expenditure 
not  previously  authorized  by  law, 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  EX  of  the  bill 
proposes  to  appropriate  an  additional 
amount  for  pa>-ment  to  the  Postal  Service 
fund  In  the  sura  of  $110,000,000.  for 
which  there  Is  no  authorization  in  the 
law.  and  In  "lear  violation  of  the  House 
rule. 

According  to  the  communication  from 
the  President,  dated  November  6,  1973. 
proposing  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fhscal  year  1974.  the  Postal  Service 
supplemental,  and  I  quote  from  the  com- 
mimlcatlon: 

Is  necessary  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  In- 
creased cost  of  handling  certain  classes  of 
mall  on  a  free  or  reduced  rate  basis  result- 
l:ig  primarily  from  recent  salary  and  wage  in- 
creases for  postal  employees. 

The  communication  states  fiuther: 
The  requested  appropriation  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  39  U.S.C.  2401(c)  which  authorizes 
appropriations  to  cover  the  revenue  fore- 
gone from  the  carrying  of  these  classes  of 
xnaU  on  a  free  or  reduced  rate  basis. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  while 
the  cited  provision  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code  does.  In  fact,  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  revenue  foregone  on  free 
and  reduced  rate  mail,  it  docs  rot.  and 
I  rerea' .  it  does  not  authorize  appropri- 
atkns  for  "the  increased  cost  of  han- 
dling certain  classes  of  mall  •  •  •  result- 
Ins  from  recent  salary  and  wage  in- 
creases, '  nor  does  it  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  cover  any  reve- 
nues foregone  as  a  result  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  temporary  rates  or  the  phasing 
thereof. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
divorced  the  Congress  from  postal  rate 
making  and  established  the  U.S.  Postal 
Rate  Commission  for  the  prime  purpose 
of  actinfT  on  postal  rate  adjustments 
proposed  by  the  Postal  Service.  In  order 
to  guard  against  undue  delay  in  estab- 
lishing rate  adjustments,  the  act  per- 
mits the  Postal  Service  to  install  tempo- 
rary rates  if  the  Rate  Commission  fails 
to  respond  with  a  decision  within  90  days. 
The  90  days  so  provided  was  considered 
ample  time  for  the  Rate  Commission  to 
act  responsibly  inasmuch  as  this  is  prac- 
tically its  only  duty. 

However,  the  first  time  this  new  law 
was  used,  it  took  the  Rate  Commission 
16  months  to  return  a  decision  to  the 
Postal  Service,  from  February  1.  1971 
until  June  5.  1972.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Postal  Service  invoked  its  temporary  rate 
authority  and  as  a  result,  temporary  in- 
creases remained  in  effect  for  more  than 
a  year  until  the  Rate  Commission  con- 
firmed the  new  rates. 

Now,  the  Postal  Service  has  again  sent 
a  proposed  rate  increase  to  the  Rate 
Commission  and  based  on  its  experience, 
has  already  announced  that  the  rate  In- 
creases will  be  imposed  on  a  temporary 
ba.sis  on  January  5.  1974. 

This  announcement  presumes  that  the 
Rate  Commission  will  not  have  finished 
its  consideration  of  the  new  rates  within 
90  days.  However,  it  amounts  to  a  uni- 
lateral fixing  of  postal  rates  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  causes  wonder  as 
to  why  we  have  a  Rate  Commission  at  all. 
In  the  Postal  Service's  presentation  to 
the  Rate  Commission,  on  September  25, 
1973.  Mr.  Richard  P.  Gould.  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  for  Finance,  said: 

The  Postal  Service  will  request  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
"revenue  foregone"  for  thoee  classes  of  mail 
entitled  to  phasing  ...  as  a  result  of  our  im- 
plementation of  temporary  rates  on  January 
5,  1974. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nicholson,  senior  assistant 
Postmaster  General,  made  essentially 
the  same  statement  before  the  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  in  support 
of  this  .supplemental  apppropriatlon.  Mr. 
Nicholson  said: 

In  calculating  the  Increases  In  revenue 
foregone  for  1974.  we  have  assumed  the  as- 
sent of  the  Coast  of  Living  Council,  an  ef- 
fective date  of  January  6,  and  the  specific 
temporary  rates  set  forth  In  the  Federal 
Register  .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  an  appropriation 
clearly  Is  not  supportable  by  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  as  codified  In  title 
39  United  States  Code. 

Under  section  3626  of  title  39,  the  Con- 


gress mandated  that  certain  clasrcc  of 
m?il  would  be  entitled  to  rh.i.scd  lates 
for  a  specific  period  of  time — 5  or  10 
ycai-s— until  the  users  of  th3se  classia 
or  maU  are  able  to  absorb  the  impact  of 
new  permanent  rates. 

In  mandating  these  preferential  rates, 
th3  Congress  also  cuthorized  appropri- 
ations for  the  difference  between  the  full 
permzuient  rate  and  the  i  hased  prefer- 
ential rate.  This  is  the  "revenue  fore- 
gone" referred  to  in  section  2401 'c)  of 
title  39.  Under  the  present  permanent 
rate  structure,  this  revenue  foregone  has 
has  already  been  appropriated  by  Public 
Law  93-143  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  authority  for  the  Postal  Service 
to  impose  temporary  rates  (section  3641 
of  title  39)  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  preferential  phasing  provisions  of 
section  3626  and  from  the  authorization 
under  section  2401(c) . 

This  interpretation  of  the  law  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Couit  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  Court  in  a 
1972  decision.  When  called  upon  to  de- 
cide whether  temporary  rates  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  3641  were  subject 
to  the  phasing  provisions  of  section  3626 
of  the  Act.  the  court  held  that  the  phas- 
ing provisions  were  Independent  of  the 
temporary  rate  provisions  and  further 
noted  that: 

The  appropriations  process,  on  which 
phasing  Is  contingent,  is  not  well  suited 
for  supplying  revenue  deficiencies  in  con- 
nection with  a  situation  calling  for  tem- 
porary rates.  If  Congress  were  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  revenue  foregone  with 
respect  to  temporary  rates — prior  to  the  time 
that  a  final  decision  is  reached  by  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission — it  would  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  having  to  assume  the 
propriety  of  the  requested  full  rate  in  order 
to  have  a  base  from  which  to  complete  the 
reduction  represented  by  phasing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  correspondence  from  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  this  point.  In  substance, 
however,  the  Library  of  Congress  re- 
sponse says : 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970  does  not  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  cover  any  revenues 
foregone  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of 
temporary  rates  or  the  phasing  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If.  as  the  November  6 
commimication  from  the  President  states, 
this  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Postal  Service  is  intended  to  cover  a 
portion  of  the  Increased  cost  of  handling 
certain  classes  of  mail  resulting  primarily 
from  recent  salary  Increases,  then  I 
submit  that  the  appropriation  Is  pro- 
posed with  no  authorization  whatsoever. 

It  is  one  thing  to  calculate  the  dif- 
ference t)etween  permanent  rates  of  posl;- 
age  and  the  congressionally  mandated 
preferential  rate,  and  appropriate  such 
money  as  is  authorized  by  law. 

But  .t  is  quite  another  to  foist  off  on 
the  Congress  an  unauthorized  postal  sub- 
sidy to  help  pay  for  postal  salary 
Increases. 

These  pay  increases  were  negotiated 
entirely  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress,  and  Congress  has  neither  the 
obligation  nor  the  responsibility  of  sub- 
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sidizing  the  latest  labor  contract  agreed 
to  by  the  Postal  Service.  We  can  no  long- 
er afford  the  luxury  of  permitting  the 
Postal  Service,  in  its  demands  for.  and 
use  of.  Federal  funds,  to  function  In  a 
bureaucratic  Umbo,  accountable  for  its 
actions  and  policies  to  no  elected  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  astc  that  the  point  of 
order  be  sustained. 

The  letters  I  have  referred  to  are  as 
follows : 

U  S.  House  or  Rkpbesentattves. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  3.  1973 
Mr  Habrt  N.  Sttin. 
Chief.  American  Law  Division. 
Library  of  Congress. 

Deak  Ma.  Stein:  It  would  b«  appreciated 
It  you  could  provide  me  as  soon  as  possible 
your  conunent  on  the  application  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  which  deal  with  Congressional  ap- 
propriations In  conjunction  with  the  Items 
set  out  below . 

(1)  On  September  25.  1973.  the  US  Postal 
Service  transmitted  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate 
Commission  Its  request  for  a  recommended 
decision  on  changes  in  rates  of  postage  and 
fees  for  postal  services. 

(2)  The  U.S.  Postal  Service.  In  Us  presenta- 
tion, stated: 

"Though  we  believe  the  rate  malting 
process  will  consume  less  time  for  this  re- 
quest than  the  Initial  one.  the  Postal  Service's 
financial  estimates  and  plans  assume  that 
we  will  implement  our  temporary  rate  au- 
thority on  January   5.    1974." 

(3)  The  U.S.  Postal  Service,  in  Its  presenta- 
tion, also  stated : 

"The  Postal  Service  will  request  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
'revenue  foregone'  for  those  classes  of  mall 
entitled  to  phasing.  This  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  will  reflect  those  amounts 
of  'revenue  foregone'  by  class  of  mall  that  are 
required  by  the  Postal  Service  as  a  result  of 
our  implementation  of  temporary  rates  on 
January  5.  1974  (our  appropriation  request 
will  ask  the  amount  which  equals  the  dif- 
ference between  temporary  rates  Imple- 
mented on  January'  S.  1974  and  the  proposed 
full  rates).  The  total  amount  of  this  appro- 
priation request  Is  $1958  million.  Including 
$84.2  million  for  regular-rate  third  class 
mall." 

(4)  The  authority  under  which  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  proposes  to  make  its  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  is  contained  in 
title  39.  US.  Code,  section  2401  ic).  which 
reads  as  follows 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Postal  Service  each  year  a  sum 
determined  by  the  Postal  Service  to  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  revenues  the 
Postal  Service  would  have  received  if  sec- 
tions 3217.  3403-3405.  and  3626  of  this  title 
and  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of 
1956  had  not  been  enacted  and  the  estimated 
revenues  to  be  received  on  mall  carried  under 
such  sections  and  Act. 

(6)   Section  3626  of  title  39,  cited  above 
reads  as  follows : 
3626.  Reduced  rates 

If  the  rates  of  postage  for  anv  class  of  mall 
or  kind  of  mailer  under  former  sections 
4358.  4369.  4421.  4422.  4452.  or  4554  of  this 
title,  as  such  rates  existed  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  subchapter,  are.  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  first  rate  decision  under  this 
subchapter  affecting  that  class  or  kind,  less 
than  the  rates  established  by  such  decision, 
a  separate  rate  schedule  shall  be  adopted  for 
that  class  or  kind  effective  each  time  rates 
are  established  or  changed  under  this  sub- 
chapter, with  annual  increases  as  nearly 
equal  aa  practicable,  so  that — 

(1)  the  revenues  received  from  rates  for 
mall  under  former  sections  4358.  4452 rb)  and 


(c).  and  45&4(b)  and  (c)  shall  not.  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  year  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  first  rate  deci- 
sion applicable  to  that  class  or  kind,  exceed 
the  direct  and  indirect  postal  coau  attribut- 
able to  maU  of  such  class  or  kind  (excluding 
all  other  costs  of  the  Postal  Service) :  and 

(2)  the  rates  for  mall  under  sections  4359. 
4421.  4422.  4452(a).  and  4554(a)  shall  be 
equal,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  fifth 
year  following  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
rate  decision  applicable  to  that  class  or 
kind,  to  the  rates  that  would  have  been  in 
effect  for  such  mall  if  this  subsection  had 
not  been  enacted. 

No  person  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  mail  matter  under  former  section  4359 
of  this  title  shall  mall  such  matter  at  the 
rates  provided  under  this  subsection  unless 
he  aies  annually  with  the  Postal  Service  a 
written  request  for  permission  to  maU  ooat- 
ter  at  such  rates. 

(6)  The  authority  under  which  the  US 
Postal  Service  Intends  to  Implement  tem- 
porary rates  is  contained  in  section  3641  of 
title  39  which  reads  as  follows: 

3641.  Temporary  changes  in  rates  and  classes 
(ai  If  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  does 
not  transmit  to  the  Governors  within  90  days 
after  the  Postal  Service  has  submitted,  or 
within  30  days  after  the  Postal  Service  has 
resubmitted,  to  the  Commission  a  request  for 
a  recommended  decision  on  a  change  i:\  rates 
of  postage  or  In  fees  for  postal  services,  or 
on  a  change  in  the  mail  classification  sched- 
ule I  after  such  schedule  is  established  un- 
der section  3623  of  this  title),  the  Postal 
Service,  upon  10  days'  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register,  may  place  into  effect  temporary 
changes  in  rates  of  postage,  in  fees  for  postal 
service,  or  in  the  mail  classification  schedule 
it  considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  Any  temporary  change 
shall  be  effective  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  Commission  has 
transmitted  its  recommended  decision  to  the 
Governors. 

(b)  If.  under  section  3628  of  this  title,  a 
court  orders  a  matter  returned  to  the  Com- 
mission for  further  consideration,  the  Postal 
Service,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission, 
may  place  into  effect  temporary  changes  in 
rates  of  postage.  In  fees  for  postal  services, 
or  in  the  mail  classification  schedule. 

(c)  A  rate  of  postage  for  a  class  of  mall 
or  a  fee  for  a  postal  service  under  a  temporary 
change  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  ( I )  the  rate  or  fee  requested  for 
such  class  or  service,  or  (2)  a  rate  or  fee 
which  is  more  than  one-third  greater  than 
the  permanent  rate  or  fee  In  effect  for  that 
class  or  service  at  the  time  a  permanent 
change  in  the  rate  or  fee  of  such  class  or  serv- 
ice Is  requested  under  section  3622  of  this 
title. 

(7)  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
discrepancies  lu  the  reasoning  of  the  Postal 
Service: 

(ai  The  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  39  USC  2401(c)  relate  specifically 
to  the  implementation  of  sections  3217, 
3403-3405.  and  3626  of  title  39 

(b)  Section  3626  of  title  39  deals  specifical- 
ly with  the  rates  of  postage  "established  or 
changed  under  this  subchapter."  Such  sub- 
chapter is  Subchapter  II— Permanent  Rates 
and  Classes  of  Mail,  of  Chapter  36.  title  39 

(c)  The  authority  to  implement  temporary 
rates  Is  contained  In  section  3641,  title  39. 
which  Is  under  Subchapter  III  of  Chapter  36. 
title  39. 

Very  clearly,  lu  my  estimation,  the  lan- 
guage and  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  revenue  foregone 
on  certain  rates  of  postage  which  have  been 
determined  under  the  processes  of  Subchap- 
ter II  of  Chapter  38  of  title  39.  and  which 
rates  have  been  decided  as  permanent  rates. 

It  is  my  interpretation  of  the  law  that 
there  Is  no  authority  for  the  appropriation 
of  revenue  foregone,  as  that  term  is  used  in 


the  Act.  for  the  phasing  of  temporary  rates 
in  the  absence  of  specific  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advice  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Theodore  J.  Kazt. 
Senior  Staff  Assistant. 

The  Library  or  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 
Washington.  D  C.  November  8,  1973. 

To:  House  Post  Office  &  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee; Attention:  Theodore  J.  Kazy 

Prom:  American  Law  Division 

Subject:  Supplemental  Appropriations  Cov- 
ering Revenues  Foregone  by  Imposition 
of  Temporary  Rates  Under  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act 

This  will  refer  to  your  letter  of  October  3. 
1973  concerning  the  propriety  of  a  Postal 
Service  request  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  revenue  foregone  as  a  result  of  im- 
position of  temporary  rates  pursuant  to  39 
use.  {  3641  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970. 

We  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
analysis  of  the  problem  contained  In  your 
letter.  We  would,  however,  wish  to  make  the 
following  observations. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  in  District  Mail  Advertis- 
ing Association  v.  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 147  U.S.  App.  DC.  394,  458  F.2d  813 
(1972),  cert,  denied  409  U.S.  843  (1972).  was 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  temporary 
rates  Imposed  pursuant  to  9  3641  were  subject 
to  the  phasing  provisions  of  {  3626.  The  court 
held  that  the  phasing  provisions  of  §  3626 
were  independent  of  i  3641  and  further  noted 
that: 

"Temporary  rates  were  one  means  to  the 
end  (self  sufficiency  of  the  Postal  Service); 
reduced  rates  were  contemplated  only  inso- 
far as  appropriations  would  counterbalance 
their  effect  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  primary 
goal.  This  mandate  to  the  Postal  Service  with 
respect  to  the  level  at  which  it  may  set 
temporary  rates  would  be  frustrated  by  re- 
quiring these  rates  to  be  phased,  since  that 
would  unduly  burden  the  fiscal  operation  of 
the  Postal  Service.  The  appropriations  proc- 
ess, on  which  phasing  is  contingent,  is  not 
well  sjiited  for  supplt/ing  revenue  deficien- 
cies in  connection  with  a  situation  calling 
for  temporary  rates.  If  Congress  were  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  revenue  foregone  with 
respect  to  temporary  rates — prior  to  the  time 
that  a  final  derision  is  reached  by  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission — it  would  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  to  assume  the  propriety 
of  the  requested  full  rate  in  order  to  have  a 
base  from  which  to  complete  the  reduction 
represented  by  phasing.  147  U.S.  App.  DC. 
at  399.  458  F2d  at  818  '  (emphasis  added). > 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization strongly  Indicates  Congressional 
intent  to  avoid  direct  Involvement  in  the  rale 
making  process.  H  R.  Rep.  No.  1104.  91st 
Cong  .  1st  Sess.,  1970  U.S.  Cong,  and  Admin. 
News.  3649.  3667. 

It  also  appears  to  us  that  establishing  a 
level  for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
revenue  foregone  as  a  result  cf  temporary 
rates  would  be  In  large  measure  a  matter  of 
guesswork.  Section  3641  provides  that  the 
Postal  Service  may  keep  temporary  rates  In 
effect  no  more  than  30  days  after  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  has  returned  a  recom- 
mended decision.  The  Commission  may  re- 
turn Its  recommended  decision  at  any  time. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  requested  sup- 
plemental appropriation  reflects  a  guess  of 
the  time  the  Conunlsslon  will  return  a  recom- 
mended decision.  We  believe  this  is  In  cou- 
tradlstlnctlon   to   the   rather   precise   appro- 
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'  We  note  that  the  position  of  the  Service 
m  Its  current  request  may  be  inconsistent 
with  prior  request.  See  147  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
at  307  458  F 2d  at  816. 


prlatlons  levels  that  are  authorized  when 
the  phase-In  provisions  of  5  3626  are  utilized 
pursuant  to  }  2401(c). 

From  the  foregoing.  In  conjunction  with 
the  analysis  contained  in  your  letter,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  does  not  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  to  cover  any  revenues  foregone 
as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  temporary 
rates  or  the  phasing  thereof. 

Bruce  P.  Moore. 

Legislative  Attorney. 

REBtTTTAL  SUMMARY 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  con- 
tains three  permanent  authorizations  for 
appropriations  as  follows : 

First.  Public  service  costs  in  an  amount 
of  10  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget.  This  has  already  been  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Second.  Revenue  foregone — ^to  reim- 
burse the  Postal  Service  for  the  revenue 
It  loses  by  reason  of  carrying  mail  at  free 
or  reduced  rates  as  mandated  by  law. 
The  revenue  foregone  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  permanent  rates  arrived  at 
under  tWe  proceedings  set  forth  for  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission.  The  full 
amount  requested  by  the  Postal  Service 
has  already  been  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Third.  Transitional  appropriations  to 
insure  a  sound  transition  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  Postal  Service. 
The  full  amount  requested  by  the  Postal 
Service  has  already  been  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  appropriation 
for  the  Postal  Service  contained  in  H.R. 
11576  is  not  authorized  by  any  of  the 
above  three  authorizations.  The  appro- 
priation clearly  violates  clause  2  of  House 
Rule  XXI.  and  I  again  insist  on  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  chair- 
man wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
purpose  of  the  act  on  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration is  quite  clear.  It  provides  that 
the  Congress  shall  make  appropriations 
to  the  Postal  Corporation  for  two  pur- 
poses; one,  10  percent  of  the  1970  budget, 
the  other,  for  revenues  foregone  on  cer- 
tain classes  of  mall. 

When  the  budget  came  out  this  year, 
those  two  items  totaled  $1,373,000,000. 
The  committee,  when  it  reported  the  bill 
in  the  House  and  Congress  approved 
the  bill,  carried  these  two  items  of 
$1,373,000,000,  but  there  was  another 
matter  that  was  involved,  because  the 
legislative  committee  have  not  finished 
their  work.  They  have  had  to  fund  the 
Postal  Corporation  for  the  Government's 
portion  of  contributions  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  for  postal  pay  raises.  The 
House  has  passed  the  bill  saying  that 
the  government  had  to  make  these  pay- 
ments. The  other  body  has  not  seen  fit 
to  take  any  action.  The  retirement  fund 
was  in  desperate  circumstances,  and  the 
committee,  in  its  wisdom,  biding  time  to 
wait  for  the  legislative  committee  to 
act.  put  in  the  original  bill  to  transfer 
out  of  this  $1,373,000,000  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  of  $142  million.  The  $110 
million  involved  here  is  $32  million  un- 
der the  original  budget  request  based 
upon  these  two  items  provided  in  the  act. 
The  revenue  foregone  is  covered  In  sec- 
tion (c) ,  paragraph  2401 : 


There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Postal  Service  each  year  a  sum  deter- 
mined by  the  Postal  Service  to  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  revenues  the 
Postal  Service  would  have  received  If  sec- 
tions 3217,  3403-3405,  and  3626  of  this  title 
and  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of 
1955  had  not  been  enacted  and  the  estimated 
revenues  to  be  received  on  mall  carried  un- 
der such  sections  and  Act. 

What  we  are  faced  with  here  is  going 
back  to  the  beginning.  We  are  actually 
$32  million  imder  what  the  original  esti- 
mates were,  and  also  this  is  perfectly 
within  the  law  and  perfectly  within  the 
original  budget  estimates  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  under  the  amount  that  they 
originally  set,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  way  on  earth  that  we  can  begin 
to  say  that  this  could  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wish  to  be  heard  further  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Very  briefly.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  report  accompanying  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  page  40, 
the  last  paragraph,  states : 

The  Committee  continues  to  be  concerned 
about  the  time  lag  between  temporary  and 
permanent  postal  rate  Increases.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Postal  Rate  Commission  Is  urged 
to  study  ways  to  expedite  this  process. 

The  committee  in  my  opinion  practi- 
caUy  admits  that  it  is  in  this  instance 
approving  in  advance  a  postal  rate  in- 
crease. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Section  2401(b)(1)  authorizes  certain 
sums  for  appropriations,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  points  out,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  recognized 
that  with  respect  to  this  matter  further 
sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  2401(c)  which  authorizes 
the  appropriation  "to  the  Postal  Service 
each  year  of  a  sum  determined  by  the 
Postal  Service  to  be  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  revenues  the  Postal 
Service  would  have  received  "  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  "estimated  reve- 
nues to  be  received  on  mail  carried  under 
such  sections  and  act." 

The  provision  carried  in  the  bill  is  to 
cover  the  estimate  that  was  transmitted 
by  the  Postal  Service. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  makes  the 
point  that  the  estimate  transmitted  by 
the  Postal  Service  was  not  properly  ar- 
rived at. 

The  Chair  does  not  believe  it  is  his 
responsibility  or  privilege  to  go  beyond 
the  provisions  printed  in  the  bill  and  the 
authorizing  statute.  As  far  as  a  reading 
of  the  bill  and  the  authorizing  statute 
reveals  to  the  Chair,  the  appropriation 
is  authorized,  and  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
salaries  and  expeses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Council  on 
International  Ek:onomlc  Policy,  including 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.8.C.  3109,  $1  - 
000,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  Eimendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel:  On 
page  13,  line  22.  strike  "»1,000,000',  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof,  "$1,350,000". 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  restore  $350,000  of  the 
$400,000  cut  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  salaries  and  expenses 
appropriation  for  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  PoUcy.  The  Interna- 
tional Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  authorized 
the  budget  request  amount  of  $1.4 
million.  It  is  the  same  amount  we  au- 
thorized last  year.  In  this  time  of  budg- 
etary stringency,  a  cut  of  $50,000  in  the 
Council's  budget  request  seems  to  me  se- 
vere but  reasonable. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Pohcy  obli- 
gated $947,000  out  of  their  budget  of  $1 
million  during  fiscal  year  1973.  For  the 
three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1973  for 
which  their  fiscal  year  1973  appropria- 
tion was  made,  this  meant  an  obligation 
rate  of  $315,670  per  quarter;  or,  if  ex- 
tended over  four  quarters,  an  obligation 
rate  of  $1,270,000  for  the  entire  year. 

If  $400,000  is  cut  from  their  requested 
$1,400,000,  it  will  mean  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  their  total  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  of  29  percent,  and  will  sig- 
nify a  26.3-percent  reduction  below  their 
expenditure  rate  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Based  upon  their  obligations  through 
the  first  two  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1974, 
it  will  mean  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
funds  available  for  operations  during  the 
last  two  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1974.  Such 
a  reduction  would  seem  to  be  unintended 
and  place  somewhat  unreasonable  re- 
strictions upon  the  Council's  ability  to 
continue  operating  at  required  levels  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

At  a  time  of  international  economic 
crisis  this  drastic  a  cut  in  our  expendi- 
tures for  planning  in  the  general  inter- 
national economic  field  seems  to  me  un- 
wise and  imprudent.  As  we  all  know,  the 
energy  crisis  with  all  of  its  domestic  and 
international  implications  has  drastically 
worsened  ever  since  the  subcommittee 
marked  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  ironic  that  at 
the  very  time  our  balance  of  payments  is 
showing  a  dramatic  recovery  and  at  a 
time  when  we  are  about  to  embark  on 
a  critical  roimd  of  trade  and  energy  ne- 
gotiations, ■we  should  undercut  the  very 
arm  of  Government  which  can  be  so  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  some  order  out  of 
the  relative  chaos  of  our  international 
economic  affairs.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  my 
amendment  which  would  restore  $350,000 
of  the  $400,000  cut  made  in  this  item  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hear- 
ings on  this  item  were  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee  prior  to  the  legislative  act 
which  extended  the  Ufe  of  this  Commis- 
sion. Then  it  was  omitted  in  the  regular 
bUl.  Since  the  regular  bill  passed,  we  had 
only  a  very  brief  hearing  for  the  supple- 
mental item,  but  it  became  law.  and  the 
members  of  the  legislative  subcommittee 
who  sponsored  this  legislation  are  cog- 
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nizant  of  the  fact  that  In  the  last  few 
weeks  the  international  situation  has 
taken  a  turn  that  will  impose  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  upon  this  particular 
agency. 

Therefore  I  think  that  the  amendment 
is  well  taken  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
personally  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
guiohed  gentleman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   on   behalf   of   the   minority,    the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  us. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  colloquy  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

The    Committee    on    Appropriations 
thought  it  could  save  $350,000  here.  Have 
we  changed  our  minds,  and  if  so,  why? 
Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M.\HON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  am  sorry. 
I  did  not  hear  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  said. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  asked  the  gentleman  if 
It  is  not  true  that  in  the  markup  on  the 
bill  and  in  the  full  committee  we  Inserted 
$1  million  for  the  activities  of  this  orga- 
nization. 

Now.  has  the  gentleman  changed  his 
mind  since  that  time?  Does  he  think  we 
ought  to  adopt  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  time  of  the  markup  I  went 
along  with  the  request  where  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient; but  that  markup  was,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  some  dayu  ago  and  since 
that  time  the  energy  crisis  has  become  a 
worldwide  crisis  of  severe  and  serious 
proportions.  It  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
duce the  effect  of  this  particular  agency 
at  a  time  when  it  might  be  of  help  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  in  dealing 
with  the  international  aspect  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

Mr.  MiVHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  engage  in  this 
colloquy? 

Is  the  gentleman  agreeable  to  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes;  In  light  of  the 
international  complications  involved,  I 
think  thLs  is  money  wisely  spent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  *Mr.  Frenzeli  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Frenzel)  there 
were — ayes  107.  noes  23. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Economic  Stabilxzatton  Acnvrms 

SALARIES    AKD    KXPCMSES 

Por  an  additional  amotmt  for  '"SiUarles  and 
expenaes".  $30,700,000 

AICZMSMENT    OrrESED    BT    MK.    ASHBXOOK 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AsHsaooK: 
Page  14.  line  4,  strike  out  •■»20.70O,0OO  "  and 
Insert  "0". 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  need  5  minutes  and  I  will  not  take  5 
minutes. 

At  first,  I  was  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  $2  million.  The  more  I 
thought  about  it,  I  was  going  to  increase 
it  to  $5  million,  but  the  more  I  reflected, 
I  thought  that  Just  to  strike  the  entire 
amount  would  be  consistent  with  econ- 
omy. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  good  reason  that 
was  proven  of  the  effect  the  economic 
stabilization  gave. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  House 
to  strike  the  entire  amount. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
abolishing  the  economic  stabilization  ac- 
tivities. If  that  is  what  he  wants  to 
accomplish,  then  I  ask  how  he  proposes 
to  have  legislation  to  do  this  job.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  an  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  at  all.  there  must  be  some 
money  to  operate  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbr(X)k(. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Thi  Whitx  House  Omcz 

SALABtES     AND     EXPENSES 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries  and 
expcn.ies'.  $1,500,000. 

POINT   or   OROEB 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  to  the  language  of  lines 
5,  6,  7.  and  8  of  page  14  under  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXI,  clause  2,  which  pro- 
hibits legislation  on  appropriation  bills 
and  which  prohibits  the  appropriation 
of  funds  without  prior  legislative  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
read  from  the  language  of  the  commlt- 
tees  report  on  White  House  office, 
salaries  and  expenses: 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,500,000.  a  reduction  of  $110,- 
000  below  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate. 

These  supplemental  funda  were  requested 
to  provide  the  additional  funds  needed  for 
the  activities  of  the  Counselors  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  their  staffs,  the  Presidents  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  the  President's 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  the 
Council  on  Eronnmlc  Policy,  and  other  pro- 
fessional staff  and  consultants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  pursue  this 
matter  further,  I  would  point  out  first  of 
all  that  when  an  item  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  is  defective  as  violative  of  the 
rules  of  the  House — in  this  instance, 
Rule  XXI.  clause  2— the  whole  of  the 
particular  item  under  the  point  of  order 
falls. 

I  would  point  out  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  my  point  of  order  is  directed 
specifically  to  the  President's  special  as- 
sistant for  consumer  affairs  and  to  that 
office,  which  was  challenged  earlier  on 
this  floor  this  year  by  the  gentlman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross).  Upon  his  point 
of  order  the  Chair  acted  affirmatively 


r  nd  ruled  In  support  of  the  point  of  or- 
der and  ruled  out  the  item. 

I  challenge  further  on  the  same 
grounds,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropria- 
tions for  counsellor  to  the  Piesident  in 
that  there  is  no  statutory  authority  for 
counsellors  to  the  President.  I  challenge 
further  the  President's  foreign  intelli- 
gence advisory  board  in  that  there  is  also, 
to  my  knowledge,  no  statutory  authority 
for  this  particular  office. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  challenge  on  the 
same  grounds  again  the  counsel  on  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  President  and  his 
staff  and  offices,  appurtenances  and  ex- 
penditures pertinent  thereto.  I  would 
point  out  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  the  burden  is  upon  the 
proponent  of  the  appropriation  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  legislative  basis  and  to  cite 
the  statutes  upon  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  bases  its  action  in  ap- 
propriating funds. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  rea- 
sons I  do  raise  the  point  of  order  to  the 
entire  amount  listed,  and  I  do  Insist  upon 
that  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  wish  to  be 
recognized  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr,  Chairman,  all  the  other  Members 
of  this  body  and  of  the  other  body  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  people  of  this 
countrj',  including  the  schoolchllciren, 
understand  why  there  has  to  be  a  staff 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  hope  I  can  explain  it  now  so  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will  also 
be  able  to  understand  it. 

Title  3  of  the  United  States  Code  spec- 
ifies and  spells  out  all  the  requirements 
of  this  item,  and  all  we  are  doing  here 
is  adding  some  additional  money  to  the 
Presidents  office  staff  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  appropriation  bill, 
and  for  which  limitations  on  the  use 
thereof  are  contained  in  the  language  of 
that  bUl. 

It  is  open  and  shut,  and  I  am,  to  say 
the  least,  surprised  that  the  gentleman 
would  be  so  frivolous  as  to  raise  such  a 
point  of  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  further  on  the  point  of  order' 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
be  heard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  with 
great  affection  and  respect  for  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  that  I 
respectfully  disagree  with  lilm.  I  will 
point  out  that  he  has  not  cited  in  any  of 
the  instances  I  rrlscd  earlier  to  the  Chair 
any  statutory  authority,  and  while  he 
has  raised  questions  as  to  my  frivolity 
which  I  must  In  great  distress  challenge, 
he  has  not  cited  any  specific  statutory 
authority  for  any  of  the  offices  listed  in 
the  committee's  report  for  which  the 
money  is  presumed  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  statute. 

I  again  Impress  upon  the  Chair  the 
point  that  there  is  no  statutory  authority 
for  the  specific  Items  listed  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Unless  and  imtll  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
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for  whom  I  have  the  most  Intense  respect 
and  affection,  can  cite  those,  then  I  must 
insist  upon  the  point  of  order,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Chair  will  rule  that 
the  expenditures  so  involved  are  violative 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  most  specifi- 
cally, rule  XXI,  clause  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  if  he  can  cite  the 
specific  provisions  of  law  on  which  the 
committee  has  relied  in  its  deliberations. 

IVIr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  reading  of  the  title  3  of  the 
code  would  make  it  quite  plain. 

In  paragraph  105,  paragraph  106,  and 
all  through  it,  it  very  specifically  pro- 
vides for  these  appropriations.  Those 
appropriations  have  been  in  it  ever  since 
the  Government  started,  and  I  carmot 
imagine  that  anybody  would  raise  any 
question  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
is  entitled  to  have  assistance  to  help  him 
conduct  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  0'Hara>.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Sections  103,  105,  and  106  of  title  3 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  salaries  of  certain  persons 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
The  appropriation  bill  itself,  in  the 
paragraph  beginning  on  page  14,  hne  5, 
gives  no  indication  that  the  appropria- 
tion would  be  used  for  any  unauthorized 
purpose.  The  paragraph  merely  provides 
a  lump  sum  for  the  Executive  Office. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  In 
making  his  point  of  order,  goes  beyond 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  looks  at  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  report. 

The  Chair  does  not  believe  that  in  this 
case,  any  more  than  in  the  case  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  earlier  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  it  is  within  his 
province  to  go  beyond  the  plain  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  and  the  authorizing 
statute. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     THOMPSON     OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Cfiairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey:  On  page  14,  line  8  strike  out 
■■$1,500,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
'■$500,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  remember  that  a  few 
short  days  ago  I  was  the  author  of  a 
resolution  providing  for  $1  million  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  proceed 
with  the  investigation  of  the  virtually 
innumerable  resolutions  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  White  House  and  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  impeachment. 

There  was  a  hue  and  cry  about  the 
amount  of  money  available.  Now  here  Is 
a  chance  for  the  committee  and  for  the 
House  to  retrieve  that  $1  million,  because 
I  would  cut  from  this  section  $1  million 
of  the  $1,5  million  without  even  con- 
ceding the  need  for  the  last  $500,000. 

The  committee  report  says — 


These  supplemental  funds  were  requested 
to  provide  the  additional  funds  needed  for 
the  activities  of  the  Counselors  to  the 
President. 

Now,  if  SI  million  more  is  needed  for 
the  activities  of  the  counselors  to  the 
President,  whoever  they  are  at  this 
moment,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  need. 
The  need  might  be  perhaps  to  insure  the 
safety  of  documents  or  tapes  or  some- 
thing like  that  in  the  White  House  or  to 
put  buttons  on  tape  recorders  which  will 
not  erase  and  to  do  such  things  as  that, 
but  that  would  not  cost  that  much. 

The  report  says  "Coimselors  to  the 
President  and  their  staffs,  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board." 
Now.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  which 
is  why  I  did  not  cut  the  whole  amount 
in  my  amendment. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  "the  President's 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs." 
I  am  enthusiastic  about  that. 

It  goes  on  to  say  "the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Policy,"  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
we  need  council  on  economic  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  time 
is  late,  but  I  might  point  out  that  when 
they  say  further  "and  other  professional 
staff  and  consultants.  In  addition,  unan- 
ticipated personnel  changes  and  reorga- 
nization of  the  White  House  staff,"  there 
are  certainly,  I  am  sure,  unanticipated 
additional  expenses.  I  am  willing  for  the 
$500,000  to  cover  that. 

I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  that  this 
be  cut  to  $500,000  from  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    SCHERLE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scherle:  On 
page  4.  Hue  8,  strike  •$1,500,000"  and  insert 
■■$1,475,000". 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple,  but  I  think  at 
the  present  time  it  is  very  significant. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  report,  on  page 
41,  it  says  simply  $25,000  is  requested  for 
official  travel  expenses  of  the  President, 
which  would  increase  that  allowance 
from  $75,000  to  $100,000. 

I  think  in  these  times  when  we  are 
working  with  a  fuel  crisis  and  asking  the 
people  of  this  country  to  make  huge  sac- 
rifices it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  we 
knock  out  this  $25,000  and  allow  the  ad- 
ministration to  suffer  right  along  with  all 
other  Americans. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  understand  what  this  is  all 
about,  the  money  that  is  described  here 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  travel  of  the 
President  personally  but  has  to  do  with 
the  movement  of  the  staff  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  think  everybody  here  is  aware  of  the 
great  emergency  and  the  demands  on  the 
Office  of  the  President,  and  I  know  we 
can  agree  that  they  need  additional  re- 


sources in  order  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  country. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The   Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  sup- 
port the  provision  in  H,R,  11576  which 
appropriates  $1,870,000  for  the  Interior 
Department's  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  —  MESA.  The 
money  will  enable  MESA  to  hire  addi- 
tional personnel  to  handle  civil  penalty 
assessments  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  The  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resource  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  ex- 
tensively investigated  the  Interior  De- 
partment's administration  of  the  civil 
penalty  provisions  of  the  1969  act.  Our 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter recently,  on  October  31.  Our  inves- 
tigation showed  that  from  January  1, 
1970  to  October  25.  1973.  711  coal  miners 
died  in  our  Nation's  deep  and  surface 
coal  mines;  that  thousands  more  have 
been  injured,  many  of  them  permanent- 
ly; that  the  Department  has  grossly 
failed  to  enforce  the  1969  act;  and  that 
much  of  its  failure  can  be  attributed  to 
its  lack  of  adequate  staff. 

Now,  4  years  after  enactment  of  the 
1969  law,  its  administration  is  steeped 
in  controversy.  The  Department's  pen- 
alty assessment  program  is,  as  one  MESA 
officially  described  it,  "a  mess,"  Since 
March  30,  1970,  when  procedures  for  as- 
sessing civil  penalties  were  first  estab- 
lished, over  $25.5  million  of  civil  penal- 
ties have  been  assessed,  but  only  $5.1 
million  have  been  collected.  Some  of  the 
leading  coal  producers,  whose  mines  are 
also  leading  in  fatalities  for  1971,  1972 
and  1973,  have  been  assessed  huge  sums 
in  penalties  but  have  paid  httle  or 
nothing. 

In  September  1971,  our  subcommittee 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
investigate  the  Department's  penalty  as- 
sessment program.  The  GAO's  July,  1972, 
report  enumerated  many  deficiencies  in 
this  program,  particularly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  fines  that  had  been  assessed. 

The  GAO  report  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Interior  Department  lacked  written 
guidelines  a.  "defining"  six  statutory 
factors  which  must  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  "amount"  of  a  fine,  and 
b.  "describing  the  consideration  and 
weight  given  each"  factor.  The  GAO 
noted  that  "no  documentation  existed  ' 
showing  how,  or  even  whether,  the  six 
factors  were  considered  by  the  assessors. 
Last  March,  Federal  District  Judge 
Aubrey  E.  Robinson  wrote  that  the  De- 
partment's "assessment  orders  seem  to 
issue  forth  on  a  mass  production  basis 
from  a  clerical  machinerj'  completely  di- 
vorced from  any  genuine  process  of  con- 
sidered determination  as  to  each  case." 
He  ruled  that  under  the  1969  law,  before 
assessments  can  become  final — 

The  Secretary  must  (1)  meaningfully  con- 
sider the  six  statutory  criteria  for  penalty 
assessment.  (2i  make  express  determinations 
thereon   with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
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penalty  wbtch  Is  warranted,  and  (3)  make 
express  determination  that  a  violation  did 
occur.  Kxpress  determinations  are  to  be  made 
"by  decision  incorporating  his  findings  ol 
fact  therein." 

At  the  time  of  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  October  31,  1973,  there  was  a 
backlog  of  over  60.000  unassessed  viola- 
tions. For  nearly  16  months  the  civil 
penalty  a.ssessment  program  has  been 
functioning  without  a  i>ermanent  chief 
assessment  officer.  The  person  now 
heading  the  assessment  program  is  still 
operating  in  an  acting  capacity. 

At  our  hearings  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment informed  us  that  it  intended  to  add 
23  additional  persons  to  its  assessment 
force  in  order  to  reduce  the  huge  backlog 
of  unassessed  violations. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment did  not  request  sufficient  funds 
to  insifte  that  this  program  would  be  car- 
ried out  efficiently  and  effectively.  Al- 
though the  bill  we  are  considering  today 
would  provide  funds  to  hire  23  new  as- 
sessors, and  thus  help  reduce  the  back- 
log in  MESA,  the  net  result,  unfortu- 
nately, will  be  to  shift  the  backlog  to  the 
Department's  Hearing  and  Appeals  Of- 
fice. This  Office  now  has  only  14  at- 
torneys and  the  equivalent  of  17  hearing 
officers  handlina;  assessment  cases  at  the 
appeal  stage.  Rather  than  proceed  to 
trial  on  many  of  these  assessments,  the 
Department's  Solicitor's  office  has  since 
last  June  11  followed  the  policy  of  set- 
tling many  of  these  cases.  A  review  of 
these  assessment  cases  shows  that  one  of 
the  factors  that  causes  the  attorneys  at 
the  Solicitor's  office  to  settle  the  cases  In 
'the  extreme  age"  of  the  violation.  In 
short,  the  cases,  some  of  which  date  back 
to  1970,  have  backlogged  in  the  Solici- 
tor's office  and  now,  rather  than  proceed 
to  trial  for  final  collection,  the  Solici- 


tor's office  accepts  nearly  any  offer  In 
ordered  wipe  the  cases  off  the  books.  I 
append  some  examples  of  this  type  of  set- 
tlement. 

The  reason  why  this  backlog  is  con- 
tinuing to  grow  at  the  appeal  stage  is 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
refused  to  adopt  the  suggestions  made 
by  Judge  Robinson  last  March  which 
would  include  an  informal  procedure  at 
the  assessment  level.  Instead,  last  April 
Interior  adopted  a  formal  procedure 
which  requires  the  Solicitor's  office  to 
prepare  a  petition,  based  on  data  pre- 
pared by  the  assessor,  and  file  it  in  the 
Department's  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals. This  petition  triggers  a  formal 
procedure  in  the  latter  office,  including 
hearings  by  the  hearing  officer. 

Since  this  procedure  was  initiated,  649 
petitions  covering  several  thousand  vio- 
lations have  been  filed  in  the  Hearings 
and  Appeals  Office.  As  of  October  1.  only 
14  petitions  had  been  decided  and  589 
petitions  had  not  even  l)een  assigned  to 
one  of  these  hearing  officers  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  al- 
ready have  a  backlog  of  over  2.000  cases. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  in- 
formed our  subcommittee  that  these 
hearing  officers  resolve  about  74  cases  a 
month,  and  that  at  this  rate  it  will  take 
"over  3  years  to  resolve  "  the  backlog  even 
If  no  additional  petitions  are  filed  from 
now  on. 

At  our  hearings,  we  urged  Interior  to 
discard  this  formal  procedure  in  favor  of 
a  more  informal  one.  But  Interior  has 
thus  far  refused  to  do  so.  The  bill  we  are 
considering  today,  as  I  have  said  before, 
win  help  MESA  make  initial  assessments. 
But  until  Interior  does  something  to  pre- 
vent the  building  up  of  cases  at  the  hear- 
ing stage — other  than  settling  them  for 
a  fraction  of  their  original  value — the 
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assessment  procedure  will  continue  to  be 
a  mockery  of  the  law.  and  will  have  little 
effect  on  achieving  its  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion's coal  miners. 

The  material  on  violations  and  pay- 
ments follows: 

U.S.   Department   op  the   Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  9,  1973. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Conservation 
and    Natural    Resources,    Committee   on 
Government  Operations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Reuss;  Enclosed  Is  the  material 
on  violations  and   payments  you  requested 
during  the  hearings  on  October  31,   1973. 
Sincerely, 

Vern   Stephens, 
Congressional  Officer. 

tJ.S    Department   or  the   Interior, 

Waihington,  DC.  Nox'ember  8,  1973. 
To:  Administrator,  MESA. 
Prom:   Acting  Chief.  Office  of  Assessment. 
Subject :  Settlements  for  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1973. 

In  response  to  your  request,  we  are  attach- 
ing a  tabulation  showing  the  amount  of  set- 
tlement payments  by  case  number  that  we 
received  from  the  Solicitors  Office  dated 
September  and  October  1973.  for  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Company  and  The  Plttston  Com- 
pany. We  received  no  settlement  payments 
for  Island  Creek  Coal  Company  and  Peabody 
Coal  Company  dated  September  and  October 
1973. 

The  amount  shown  In  the  assessment  col- 
umn Is  the  total  amount  of  the  final  assess- 
ment as  Issued  by  this  office.  However,  the 
number  of  violations  sent  for  adjudication 
may  be  substantially  less  than  reflected  In 
the  Order  of  Assessment.  Information  Is  not 
available  In  this  office  to  furnish  a  break 
down  of  what  amount  each  violation  In  a 
specific  case  forwarded  for  adjudication  was 
settled  for  by  compromise,  whether  the 
amount  assessed  by  this  office  was  paid  In 
full,  or  whether  the  violation  was  vacated. 
John  W.   BArroN, 
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CONSOLIDATION  COAL  CO. 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Cnair- 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11576,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  fis- 
cal .vear  1974.  Specifically,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  langiiage  appearing  on  Ime  5, 
page  11,  malting  $6  5  million  in  appro- 
priations for  title  lU  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  These 
funds  will  be  used  for  planning  grants  for 
economic  development  districts  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

Earlier  this  year  the  House  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  8916  for 


the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  and  related  agencies.  Con- 
tained In  this  conference  report  was  $245 
million  for  activities  under  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  However, 
no  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  development  dis- 
tacts  imder  EDA.  The  language  In  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  before 
us  today  contains  such  language. 

This  program  deserves  our  extended 
support.  Districts  are  a  proven  workable 
tool  to  deliver  the  Federal  dollar  to  meet 
the  local  need.  The  organization  of  these 


districts  has  created  valuable  expertise  at 
the  local  level  to  deal  with  economic  ills 
in  areas  of  our  country. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  biU. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr  Chairman,  title  IX 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  the  com- 
munity service  senior  aide  program, 
deserves  full  funding  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand the  work  of  rescuing  forgotten  older 
Americans  from  the  scrap  heap  created 
by  isolation  and  uncaring  disregard.  The 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
representing  3  million  members,  pre- 
sents a  convincing  argument  that  $60 
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million  be  Included  In  the  supplemental 
appropriation  to  provide  approximately 
25,000  F>art-time  jobs  for  low-Income 
Americans  55  years  and  older  living  in 
America. 

In  Minneapolis  the  Central  Labor 
Union  Council  sponsors  the  senior  aide 
program.  As  the  representative  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Community  Services  for  the 
Central  Labor  Council,  Ms.  Bea  Kersten 
is  the  project  director.  It  is  an  outstand- 
ing program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funding  for  title  IX 
Senior  aide  projects. 

Older  people  need  jobs — it  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  4-5  million  poor 
people  55  years  and  over  willing  and  able 
to  work  but  who  are  denied  a  chance  to 
work  because  our  society  has  dictated 
that  when  individuals  pass  "middle  age," 
they  automatically  cease  to  contribute. 

Older  people  are  dedicated  workers— 
under  the  operation  mainstream  pilot 
program,  the  over-55  workers,  known  as 
senior  aides,  have  demonstrated  tlieir 
usefulness  in  effectively  providing  com- 
munity services  to  old  and  young  through 
their  work  at  nursing  homes,  community 
centers.  Institutions  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, day-care  centers,  home  visits  to 
the  neglected  shut-in,  and  other  valuable 
community  services.  Training  and  re- 
gaining of  confidence  are  important  pro- 
gram components  which  enable  many 
aides  to  gain  access  back  to  the  private 
labor  market. 

AH  communities  currently  sponsoring 
a  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
Senior  Aides  program  are  pleading  for 
more  job  slots.  All  Federal  moneys  dis- 
bursed to  local  projects  go  directly  to 
older  workers  with  the  sponsoring  com- 
munities paying  all  administrative  costs. 
At  a  time  when  leaders  of  both  political 
parties  are  striving  to  remove  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Government  from  the  isola- 
tion of  Washington  bureaucracies  and 
back  into  the  hands  of  local  officials,  tliis 
feature  alone  should  warrant  continued 
strong  support  for  the  senior  aides  pro- 
gram. 

The  potential  energy  embodied  in  old- 
er workers  is  being  wasted.  It  should  be 
America's  duty  to  use  this  talent  and 
experience  before  It  Is  consumed  by 
poverty  and  dejection  in  our  working  so- 
ciety. Title  IX  can  provide  the  means  to 
give  an  older  person  his  last  opportunity 
to  serve.  Title  IX  deserves  full  funding. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  two 
sentences  in  the  committee  reports  on 
H.R.  11576  stand  out  as  If  they  had  been 
printed  in  large  display  type.  I  quote: 
The  Committee  is  deeply  concerned  that 
short  supplies  of  fuel  are  allocated  In  a  man- 
ner which  Is  fair  and  equitable. 

And— 

It  Is  vital  that  the  Federal  Government 
have  adequate  budget  and  personnel  re- 
sources to  meet  this  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  repKJrted 
proposes  an  appropriation  that,  in  the 
best  judgment  of  the  Committee,  will 
meet  this  second  objective.  It  is  to  the 
Committee's  concern  that  fuel  supplies 
be  allocated  In  a  fair  and  equitable  man- 
ner that  I  turn  my  attention. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  met  today  In  a  mark- 
up session  of  legislation  designed  to  put 
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Into  effect  steps  to  meet  the  energy  crisis. 
This  legislation  puts  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  gasoline,  sets  maximum  speed 
limits,  bans  promotion,  display  and  orna- 
mental lighting,  and  curtails  the  use  of 
fuel  for  general  aviation. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  this  legisla- 
tion points  up  the  imperative  necessity 
of  fair  and  equitable  allocation,  with  all 
pertinent  factors  taken  into  considera- 
tion, of  available  fuel  supplies. 

This  is  a  matter  of  direct  and  immedi- 
ate concern  to  my  own  district,  a  heavily 
agricultural  area  in  South  Texas. 

Special  problems  exist.  For  example, 
farm  producers  in  my  district  are  many 
weeks  behind  schedule  because  of  exces- 
sive rainfall  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  months.  Stepped-up  operations 
are  essential.  They  cannot  operate,  in 
this  emergency  situation,  on  a  fuel  supply 
based  on  what  they  used  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  cf  last  year. 

Large  fields  covering  thousands  of 
acres  must  be  prepared  for  February 
planting  of  cotton,  vital  to  my  district's 
economy.  Mechanized  fanning  of  this 
kind  demands  large  quantities  of  fuel. 

Citrus  fruits  and  winter  vegetables  are 
being  harvested  in  south  Texas  at  this 
time.  Such  crops,  of  course,  must  be  har- 
vested when  ready — and  they  are  ready 
novv— or  they  will  be  lost,  go  the  detri- 
ment of  producers  and  consumers  alike. 

After  harvest,  these  crops  must  be 
moved  promptly  to  market  by  truck 
transport.  Promptly  in  this  case  means 
at  once — and  for  this  reason  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  extending  to  commercial 
transport  the  ban  on  Sunday  sales  of 
fuel  and  the  setting  of  the  truck  speed 
limit  at  55  miles  per  hour  rather  than 
the  more  efficient  60  miles  per  hour. 

My  district  is  the  center  of  an  im- 
portant cattle-raising  industrj',  and  cat- 
tle too  must  be  moved  to  market  by  truck 
transport. 

The  commercial  fishing  industry,  high- 
ly important  to  my  area,  also  must  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  fufl  In  order  to 
continue  to  operate.  This  industry  is  a 
leading  source  of  low-cost,  high-protein 
food  for  tlie  American  consumer  and  is  a 
significant  positive  factor  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  industry  should 
receive  priority  in  the  mandatory  fuel  al- 
location program. 

The  gasoline  shortage  Is  a  serious  blow 
to  the  tourist  industry  which  makes  a 
very  substantial  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  south  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  factors  com- 
bine to  threaten  my  area  with  a  severe 
economic  shock.  Unless  adequate  supplies 
of  fuel  are  made  available  to  our  farm  op- 
erators in  particular,  their  loss  will  be 
irretrievable. 

The  provision  of  priorities  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  for  a  60-day  period  does 
not  meet  the  situation.  Suppliers  in  my 
area  are  simply  telling  their  di.<:tributors 
that  their  orders  cannot  be  filled. 

That  Is  not  acceptable.  The  increased 
personnel  that  H.R.  11576  provides  for 
administration  of  the  fuel  allocation  pro- 
gram should  Include — must  Include — 
persons  who  have  the  gumption  and  the 
know-how  to  go  to  the  petroleum  com- 
panies with  a  demand  that  they  take  care 
of  priority  needs. 


This  is  not  being  done  now.  South  Tex- 
ans  are  flooding  my  office  with  reports 
that  suppliers  scoff  at  priority  orders  for 
fuel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  program  is  going 
to  work.  If  it  is  to  be  operated  without 
drastic  damage  to  the  economy,  the  pe- 
troleum industry  must  meet  its  own  re- 
sponsibility to  make  fuel  available  where 
most  needed  for  the  general  good  of  the 
American  jieople. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Cliairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11576)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  tiiird  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  295,  nays  8, 
not  voting  130,  as  follows; 


IRoll  No.  6131 
TEAS— 295 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 

Andrews.  N.C. 
Anrlrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annuuzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Baiunan 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bowrn 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
BrecUiuldgo 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 


Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collier 
Conable 
Corman 
Cougbltn 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 


Davis,  B.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dcrwlndtl 

Dingell 

Dorn 

Drluan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R, 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frellnghuyoen 
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Prenzel 

Prey 

Proehllch 

Qaydos 

Gettys 

Oialmo 

Glim  an 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Oocxiling 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Oude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanuner- 
Bchmldt 

Banna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wasb. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlnsbaw 

HuKan 

HoUfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Ruber 

Hungat« 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

UcConnack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 


Ohio 

Md. 

N.Y. 


Ashbrook 
ColUna.  Tex. 
Conlan 


McKay 

Mc  Kinney 
Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MallAry 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mezvinsky 

Miller 

Mlnisb 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell. 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 

Pickle 
Pike 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
.  Prltchard 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
RInaldo 
Roberts 
Roblaon.  NY. 
Rod  1  no 
Rogers 

Roncalio.  Wyo 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Rousselot 
R.y 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Rupp« 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Saraaln 

NATS— a 

Gross 

Landgreba 

Rarlck 


Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

8c  breeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Spence 

Stanton. 
J  William 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 
Sullivan 
Taylor.  N  C. 
Tea-ue.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Ttaomton 
Tlernan 
ToweU.  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
WBi?Konner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Wbalen 
White 
Wbltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Cbarles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
WrlKht 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Oa. 
Young.  111. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Sh  lister 
Symms 
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,  111. 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Cam. 
Anderson. 
Arends 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 
BevUl 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Butler 
Camp 

Camey.  Ohio 
Chappell 
Chlatvolm 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochraa 


CulUns.  lU. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Oa. 

de  laOarza 

Dellenback 

Delluma 

Denholm 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Ellberif 

Eshleman 

Plndley 

Flowers 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Gibbons 

Gold  water 

Grasao 

Grtfflttaa 


Orover 

Gunter 

Hanley 

Harsha 

Hays 

Helstoakl 

HiUls 

Hudnut 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Karth 

Keating 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lott 

Lujan 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

MaUIUrd 

Matbls.  Go 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Michel 


MUford 

Qulllen 

Stephens 

Mills.  Axk. 

Railsback 

Stokea 

Mlzell 

Ran  gel 

Symington 

Murphy,  111. 

Reid 

Talcott 

Myers 

Robinson.  Va. 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Nelsen 

Roe 

VanDesrlln 

Nichols 

Roncalio,  NY. 

Waldle 

O-NeiU 

Rooney.  NY. 

Wl^Hlns 

Owens 

Rostenkowskl 

Wilson.  Bob 

Patman 

Ryan 

Wyatt 

Pepper 

St  Germain 

Wydler 

Pettis 

Sebellus 

Wylle 

Peyser 

Sikes 

Wyman 

Poage 

Snyder 

Young.  Alaska 

Podell 

Staggers 

Young.  S.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Stark 

Zwacb 

Qule 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs; 

Mr.  ONelU  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr    Devlne. 

Mr.    Rostenkowskl   with    Mr.    Anderson   of 
Illinois 

Mr   Fulton  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr   McSpadden  with  Mr   Cleveland. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr    Ooldwater. 

Mr   Boland  with  Mr   Burke  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Danlelson. 

Mr    BevUl  with   Mr.  Marsha. 

Mr   Dlggs  with  Mr   Brown  of  California. 

Mr  Macdonald  with  Mr  Del  Clawson. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Orover, 

Mr   Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr   Bafalls, 

Mr  Cotter  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr   Karth  with  Mr.  HiUls. 

Mr   Stark  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr   Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr  Metcalfe  with  Mr  St  Oermaln. 

Mr   Symington  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr  Nlchob  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr  Waldle 

Mr.  Ountcr  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr  Owens  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Melcher  wltli  Mr  Camp. 
Mr.    Bangel    with   Mr.    Anderson   of   Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  Alexander  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr  Coughlln. 

Mr   Hanley  with  Mr   Beard. 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr  Roe  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr  Bell. 

Mr  Reld  with  Mr.  Cont«. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr  Lent. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr    Ellberg  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr  Addabbo  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mr   Camey  of  Ohio  with  Mr   Flowers. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr  Lott. 

Mr  Litton  with  Mr.  Olbbons. 

Mr   MathU  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr   Lehman. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Pettis 

Mr  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr  Michel. 

Mr  Ryan  wtth  Mr  Myers. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr  Slkes  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Qui*. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr  Dellums. 

Mr   PodeU  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr  Railsback. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Ron- 
calio of  New  York. 

Mr.  Sebellus  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr  Talcott  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  with  Mr  Wiggins. 

Mr  Bob  WUson  with  Mr  Zwach. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr    Wydler  with  Mr.   Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr  W>-man  with  Mr.  Wylte. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  that  I  may  include 
tables   and   other   extraneous   material. 

And  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  passed  earlier  today  and 
that  I  may  include  tables  and  other 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr  GERALD  R  FXDRD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  to  proceed  for  1  minute  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  if  any.  and  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield  to 
me.  I  will  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
further  legislative  business  for  today,  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  program  for 
next  week  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  go  over  until  Monday. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Consent  Calendar  is  on  Monday,  and 
in  addition  we  will  have  14  bills  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  as  follows: 

H  R.  4864,  Scenic  Rivers  Act  amend- 
ment; 

H.R.  9492,  Add  Chattooga  River  to 
Scenic  Rivers  System; 

H.R.  11546.  Big  Thicket,  Tex.,  National 
Preserve; 

S.  2641.  U.S.  district  court  jurisdic- 
tion; 

H.R.  11441.  Headstart  fee  schedule 
postponement; 

S.  1101,  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act; 

S.  2673,  Attorney  General's  compensa- 
tion; 

H  R.  11710.  compensation  for  Attorney 
General  and  use  of  franking  privilege; 
H  R.  9437.  International  Trade  Act; 
House  Resolution  605,  statutary  hall 
markers; 

House  Joint  Resolution  736,  sound  and 
light  show  for  U.S.  Capitol; 

S.  1776,  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendment; 

H.R.  11372,  conserve  energy  on  Na- 
tion's highways;  and 

H  R.  11565,  conserve  energy  In  Federal 
buildings. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  have  the  Private 
Calendar  and  we  will  have  three  bills  im- 
der  suspension  of  the  rules,  as  follows: 
H.R.   8529,  Implement  shrimp  agree- 
ment with  Brazil; 

H  R  6074.  fishing  In  territorial  waters; 
and 
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House  Concurrent  Resolution  173,  U.S. 
fishing  industry. 

We  will  also  consider  on  Tuesday  S. 
1443.  foreign  aid  authorization  confer- 
ence report;  H.R.  7130,  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  3  hours  of  debate,  general  de- 
bate only. 

On  Wednesday  we  have  H.R.  8877. 
Labor  and  HEW  appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1974,  conference  report;  and  we  will 
then  return  to  H.R.  7130.  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act,  for  votes  on 
amendments  and  bill. 

On  Thursday,  we  have  a  House  resolu- 
tion for  the  nomination  of  the  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Friday,  we  uill  have  H.R.  9107, 
Federal  retirement  annuities,  under  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Also,  we  will  consider  H.R.  11088.  emer- 
gency security  assistance  to  Israel  and 
Cambodia,  subject  to  a  loile  being 
granted. 

In  addition,  we  will  have  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
DECEMBER  3,   1973 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  looking  at  the 
schedule,  the  suspension  schedule  for 
Monday.  We  have  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 736,  to  provide,  I  suppose,  for  a  sound 
and  light  show  for  the  U.S.  Capital,  to  be 
followed  by  H  R.  11565,  to  conserve  light 
In  Federal  buildings. 

I  wonder,  should  those  be  considered  on 
the  same  day? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  resolution  concerning 
the  sound  and  light  show  for  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Is  not  an  authorization  other 
than  a  study  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
do  it.  It  is  entirely  possible,  as  the  gen- 
tleman suggests,  at  that  time  we  may  not 
have  the  light  and  energy  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  look  into 
whether  or  not  we  ought  Ir^  do  it  and 
determine  whether  or  not  we  will  have 
the  energy  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  program  on 
Tuesday,  referring  to  H.R.  6074  and 
other  suspensions,  could  that  be  a  mis- 
take in  spelling?  It  says,  "Fishing  in 
Territorial  Waters." 

Could  that  possibly  be  "Pishing  In 
Troubled  Waters"? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Well.  I  would  respond  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  looked  at  it 
and  I  have  asked  the  staff  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  they  assure  me  that  the 
spelling  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER  6,  1973 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Wednesday  next,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
December  6, 1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON  THURS- 
DAY. DECEMBER  6,  1973 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Thursday,  De- 
cember 6,  1973,  the  Speaker  may  be  au- 
thorized to  declare  recesses,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WliH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESAY  BUSINESS  ON  WENES- 
DAYNEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  c*jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
470,  on  September  20,  1973.  and  on  roll- 
call  No.  587,  on  November  15,  1973,  I  am 
recorded  as  not  voting. 

I  was  present  and  put  my  card  in  the 
electronic  machine.  It  apparently  did  not 
receive  it. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  voted  on 
other  issues  before  and  after  that  vote 
was  recorded. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  GIFT  OF  PRE- 
PRESIDENTIAL  PAPERS  TO  NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES 

(Mr.  MEZVINSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
written  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Sampson,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, asking  that  he  furnish  me  with 
information  wliich  I  hope  will  answer 
some  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  about  President  Nixon's  gift  of 
pre-Presidential  papers  to  the  National 
Archives. 

The  gift  of  those  papers  and  Mr. 
Nixon's  declaration  of  a  substantial  in- 
come tax  deduction  in  relation  to  the  gift 


have  been  the  source  of  serious  ques- 
tions. 

Some  observers  contend  that  the  gift 
may  not  to  this  day  be  legally  executed. 
But,  the  central  question  is  whether  it 
was  executed  prior  to  July  25,  1969,  the 
effective  date  of  a  change  in  the  IRS 
regulations  which  limited  to  negligible 
amounts  the  value  of  the  papers  in  terms 
of  a  chailtable  tax  deduction.  We  know 
that  the  President  claimed  a  massive 
charitable  deduction  based  on  the  gift, 
a  deduction  which  resulted  in  his  paying 
only  nominal  taxes  in  1970  and  1971  on 
his  $200,000  annual  salary  and  any  ad- 
ditional income  he  may  have  received. 
Questions  concerning  the  timing  and 
validity  of  the  gift  have  raised  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  President  was  entitled 
to  these  deductions. 

The  suspicions  surrounding  the  gift 
and  the  taxes  have  become  another  fes- 
tering wound,  gnawing  at  the  diminish- 
ing faith  in  the  President.  Despite  the 
Operation  Candor  project,  the  nagging 
and  unanswered  questions  seem  to  in- 
tensify almost  dally. 

In  my  attempt  to  secure  some  of  the 
necessary  answers,  I  am  sending  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr, 
Sampson.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  shed  what  light  he  can  on  these 
issues  because  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  the  public  receive  full  and  satisfac- 
tory answers. 

I  have  also  asked  Mr.  Sampson  when, 
prior  to  December  15,  I  may  inspect  the 
papers  which  are  included  in  the  gift.  In 
addition  to  answers  to  the  questions 
raised  about  thus  gift,  I  want  to  see  for 
myself  what  the  public  received  in  ex- 
change for  the  President's  tax  deduc- 
tions. 

The  letter  follows: 

November  29,  1973. 
Arthtjk  p.  Sampsok, 

AdministTatOT.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Sampson:  Many  questions  have 
been  raised  about  both  the  propriety  and 
legality  of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
declaration  of  substantial  tax  deductions 
resulting  from  the  gift  of  his  pre-presl- 
dentlal  papers  to  the  public.  As  you  know, 
these  questions  center  on  the  validity  of 
the   gift  under  IRS  sec.   170(e)(1)(A). 

Because  GSA  Is  so  closely  Involved  with 
this  gift,  I  believe  you  can  shed  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  this  Issue  by  detailing  GSA's  role 
In  the  process.  For  this  reason,  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  prompt  response  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  deed  of  gift 
for  the  papers  In  question  has  not  yet  been 
signed  by  an  appropriate  representative  of 
GSA.  Is  this  correct?  If  so,  what  considera- 
tions have  led  to  this  long  delay?  When 
was  the  deed  of  gift  received  by  GSA?  If 
the  deed  has  been  signed  by  a  GSA  repre- 
sentative authorized  to  accept  the  gift  of 
the  papers,  when  was  this  done?  Etoes  GSA 
consider  the  signature  of  the  deed  of  gift  a 
pre-requlslte  for  final  legal  acceptance  of  a 
gift?  Has  President  Nixon  or  a  representa- 
tive with  his  power  of  attorney  signed  the 
deed?  Please  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
deed  and  the  Schedule  A, 

I  am  also  concerned  by  reports  that,  al- 
though carton  upon  carton  of  Nixon  pre- 
presldentlal  papers  may  have  been  delivered 
to  the  National  Archives  prior  to  July  25. 
1969.  the  GSA  was  not  notified  until  at  least 
early  1970  as  to  the  specific  papers  included 
In  the  gift.  Are  these  reports  correct?  I 
understand  that  the  specific  papers  Included 
In  the  President's  gift  are  listed  In  a  Sched- 
ule A  which  Is  attached  to  the  deed.  When 
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was  this  Schedule  A  delivered  to  oeA? 
Prior  to  the  receipt  of  Schedule  A.  was  OSA 
storing  the  papers  for  the  President  or  had 
ownership  of  the  specific  papers  been  tnuis- 
ferred  to  the  public?  Is  OSA  now  In  posses- 
sion of  all  papers  included  in  the  gift? 

Did  OSA  have  any  control  over  which 
documents,  from  among  those  delivered  to 
the  Archives  prior  to  July  25,  1969.  were 
Included  In  the  gift?  I  am  aware  that  It  Is  a 
common  practice  for  public  figures  to  give 
their  personal  papers  to  the  public.  What  Is 
the  standard  OSA  procedure  for  accepting 
such  documents?  Does  OSA  accept  all  papers 
that  are  offered  or  do  you  selectively  choose 
those  with  historical  significance? 

Did  OSA  take  upon  Itself  the  responsibility 
of  assuring  the  validity  of  the  deed  of  gift 
to  Insure  the  public's  continued  dominion 
over  the  papers  Included  In  the  gift? 

It  has  been  reported  that  Mr.  NUon  has 
sole  control  over  who  may  have  access  to  the 
documents  Included  in  the  gift.  Is  this  the 
case?  If  so.  for  how  long  is  Mr.  Nixon  au- 
thorized to  exercise  such  authority?  How  do 
restrictions  on  the  Nixon  papers  compare 
to  restrictions,  if  any.  on  documents  be- 
stowed by  Mr.  Nixon's  predecessors? 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  an  explana- 
tion of  how  the  Nixon  papers  are  catalogued 
as  well  as  a  list  of  those  who  have  been 
granted  access  to  the  papers  and  for  what 
reasons  access   was  granted. 

Please  Inform  me  as  to  a  date  prior  to 
December  15th  when  I  may  inspect  the 
papers. 

I  realize  that  I  have  asked  a  good  number 
of  questions,  but,  as  you  know,  the  ques- 
tions about  this  gift  far  outnumber  the 
answers. 

I  would  appreciate  your  prompt  response. 
Sincerely, 

Edw.md  Mezvinskt. 


INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
GIFTS 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  I  would  think  if  this  is 
going  to  be  the  situation  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  same  kind  of 
income  tax  deduction  for  the  same  pur- 
pose should  also  reveal  similar  informa- 
tion. 

CHILEAN  REJECTION  OP  US. 
ATTACH^ 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  carried  a  very 
disturbing  report  that  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment allegedly  has  indicated  the  un- 
acceptabUity  of  a  proposed  U.S.  Army 
attache  on  the  grounds  that  he  is 
black.  While  the  article  suggests  that 
the  facts  in  this  csise  are  not  yet  clear, 
it  is  essential  that  we  learn  exactly  what 
transpired. 

The  Chilean  Government  is  already 
suspect  in  the  eyes  of  many  Americans 
due  to  numerous  reports  of  mass  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  the  wake  of 
the  September  11  coup. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  expressed 
Its  concern  about  these  reports  and  it  is 
clear   that  Chilean  respect  for  human 


rights  will  be  and  must  be  a  factor  in 
determining  U.S.  policy  toward  Chile. 
Similarly,  any  indications  that  Chile 
may  be  embarking  on  a  racist  policy 
must  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  concern 
to  our  policymakers. 

For  my  part,  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Subcommittee.  I  intend  to 
make  immediate  inquiries  to  appropri- 
ate government  agencies  aimed  at  find- 
ing out  exactly  what  has  happened. 

The  Washington  Post  article  to  which 
I  referred  follows: 

Bl.^ck    U.S.    Attach*    Blocked:    Chile    Re- 

poRTiDLT  Rejected  Army  Decision 

(By  Michael  Getler  and  Austin  Scott) 

The  reported  rejection  by  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment of  a  black  U.S.  Army  colonel  to  serve 
as  a  military  attach^  in  that  country  has 
touched  off  a  l)ehlnd-the-scenes  flap  involv- 
ing the  Army,  Defense  Department  and  State 
Department. 

According  to  authoritative  sources  on  Cap- 
itol HIU  and  In  the  Pentagon,  Col.  T.  M.  Oaf- 
ford  was  recommended  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  take  an  Army  attach^ 
post  with  the  U.S.  military  mission  in  Chile. 

A  subsequent  message  to  Washington  from 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.S.  Southern 
Command  in  Panama — Gen.  William  B.  Ros- 
son— reported  that  Chile  had  turned  Gafford 
down,  allegedly  because  of  his  race. 

The  Rosson  message — sent  via  the  so-called 
•'back  channel"  normally  used  for  secure 
diplomatic  messages — described  the  situation 
as  sensitive.  The  message  said,  according  to 
sources,  that  Rosson's  command  had  been 
Informed  by  the  U.S.  team  in  Chile  that  Gaf- 
ford was  not  acceptable  to  the  ChUean  gov- 
ernment because  of  its  racial  policies. 

When  word  of  the  situation  leaked  out, 
some  senior  military  and  civilian  officials 
tried  to  find  out  If  the  Chilean  government 
had  in  fact  expressed  these  reservations,  or 
whether  someone  In  the  U.S.  embassy  or 
military  mission  thought  it  wasnt  a  good 
Idea  for  some  reason  to  send  a  black  officer. 

In  response  to  Inquiries,  the  Pentagon  late 
yesterday  would  only  confirm  that  "the  U.S. 
mission  dispatched  the  message  declining  the 
nomination"  of  Gafford. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said,  however,  that 
he  was  "not  aware  at  this  distance  Just  what 
discussions  If  any  might  have  taken  place 
with  the  Chilean  government."  This  leaves 
open  the  question  of  who  Initiated  Gafford's 
rejection. 

The  spokesman  also  confirmed  that  a  white 
officer  had  been  sent  to  Chile. 

Some  Pentagon  officials  say  privately  that 
they  have  received  assurances  through  Army 
channels  from  Rosson  that  it  was  the  Chilean 
government  and  not  the  U.S.  mission  in  Chile 
that  raised  the  objections  to  Gafford. 

A  political  officer  at  the  Chilean  embassy 
In  Washington,  asked  about  the  Incident  yes- 
terday, said  It  was  the  first  he  had  heard 
about  it,  and  that  he  felt  certain  the  Infor- 
mation was  inaccurate  because  his  govern- 
ment does  not  have  anti-black  policies. 

Both  a  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fense and  a  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army 
were  known  to  have  asked  for  details  on  the 
situation  yesterday  from  the  Pentagon  office 
of  Robert  C  Hill,  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  International  security  affairs.  HUl 
has  served  as  ambassador  to  three  South  and 
Central  American  countries. 

The  situation  has  angered  the  small  num- 
ber of  mUltary  and  civilian  officers  who  know 
about  it. 

•If  it  U  the  country  that  said  they  didn't 
want  him.  "  said  one  official,  "then  the  State 
Department  has  an  obligation  to  stand  fast 
and  tell  them  we  dont  recognize  that  kind 
of  stuff.  The  colonel  Is  a  representative  of  the 
U.S.  government,  and  we  even  got  South 
Africa  to  accept  a  black  American  diplomat." 

At  this  point,  however,  •'no  one  here  really 
knows  the  scurce  of  the  idea.'^  another  officer 


adds.  "Did  ChUe  say  It  because  of  their 
policies,  or  did  someone  put  them  up  to  it? 
There  are  so  many  different,  subtle  ways  to 
get  that  done." 

After  the  Chilean  incident,  Gafford— an 
Infantry  officer — was  recommended  to  ser\e 
In  Colombia.  After  Initially  accepting  the 
recommendation  but  before  Gafford  arrived, 
sources  say,  the  Colombians  decided  they 
would  rather  keep  the  incumbent  attach*,  a 
white  officer,  supposedly  on  the  grounds  that 
he  had  the  military  specialty — artillery- 
most  of  Interest. 

But  these  sources  say  the  Army  assures 
them  that  the  current  officer  serving  in  Co- 
lombia wUl  not  stay  there,  and  that  another 
black  officer  with  the  aitillery  specialty  will 
be  recommended.  Pentagon  sources  were  not 
at  all  certain  at  this  point  that  the  alleged 
Initial  Colombian  decision  involved  racial 
considerations. 

Over  the  years,  both  ChUe  and  Colombia 
have  received  substantial  amounts  of  free 
U.S.  military  equipment  and  asslsUnce. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS :  NO  JUSTIFI- 
CATION FOR  SURPRISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  dispel  a  notion  which  is 
being  widely  circulated  these  days  to  the 
effect  that  the  so-called  energy  crisis, 
which  we  are  now  just  t>eginning  to  ex- 
perience, was  unpredicted  in  this  coun- 
try. From  my  own  experience  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  as  a  charter  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  since 
its  establishment  over  27  years  ago,  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  is  just  not  so.  From 
my  own  experience  I  can  relate  to  you 
how  much  thought  and  planning  did  go 
into  certain  aspects  of  our  efforts.  Of 
course.  I  must  also  mention  where  our 
efforts  and  our  plans  fell  short. 

One  of  our  most  important  problems 
has  been  an  inabiUty  until  just  recently 
to  gain  the  public's  interest  and  atten- 
tion to  the  energy  problem.  We  on  the 
joint  committee  have  certainly  tried  and 
are  continuing  our  efforts  in  this  respect. 
We  have  published  many  dozens  of  docu- 
ments on  this  matter  over  the  past  20 
years  and  we  have  worked  with  the  media 
to  the  extent  of  our  available  time.  The 
public  is  just  not  accustomed  to  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  take  action  on  situa- 
tions with  the  long  lead  times  which  are 
necessary  in  fields  such  as  energy.  In  the 
development  of  energy  sources,  the  unit 
of  time  which  is  significant,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  a  decade — not  a  month  or  year, 
which  is  probably  the  most  meaningful 
time  frame  in  the  minds  of  the  general 
public.  Most  regrettably,  we  are  now  at 
the  point  where  pain  is  being  felt  from 
the  shortage  of  energy.  And,  further,  the 
elimination  of  the  problem  after  it  has 
been  allowed  to  develop  to  that  point 
will,  of  course,  require  the  same  decade  of 
leadtime. 

For  the  many  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  recently  become  interested  and 
concerned  with  energy.  I  would  like  to 
relate  what  broad  consideration  has  been 
given  to  this  problem.  I  believe  that  sum- 
mary of  the  Joint  Committee's  con- 
siderations of  energy  matters  over  more 
than  two  decades  will  show  just  how  long 
the  developing  energy  problem  was  under 
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review.  Let  me  relate  some  specific  de- 
velopments from  history  to  illustrate  this 
point. 

INTERNATIONAL    ASPECTS    OF    ENEBCV 

I  would  like  to  start  with  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  energy  problem.  The 
international  situation  as  it  relates  to 
energy  has  certainly  escalated  in  recent 
days  beyond  our  original  expectations. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  always  con- 
.<;ideration  energy  development  matters 
on  an  international  basis.  One  of  the 
basic  studies  of  the  committee,  which 
included  international  aspects,  was  the 
1955-56  study  entitled  "Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energ>'."  This  study  was  per- 
formed with  the  help  of  leaders  of  Gov- 
ernment, industry  and  labor.  Extensive 
consideration  was  given  to  the  various 
energy  sources  in  relation  to  each  other. 
The  best  data  available  was  published  on 
world  crude  oil  production  and  reserves, 
along  with  "use  estimates'  of  the  various 
countries.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
these  estimates  of  nearly  two  decades 
ago  with  what  has  happened.  One  thing 
that  really  stands  out  is  that  energy 
uses  have  been  consistently  under- 
estimated. 

Another  comprehensive  up-dated  re- 
view of  the  international  aspects  of 
energy  was  conducted  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  1960.  The  five-volume  report 
resulting  from  this  review  provides  an  ex- 
cellent background  of  the  international 
aspects  of  all  forms  of  energy  including 
nuclear  energy.  Of  course,  the  commit- 
tee regularly  has  to  take  international 
energy  factors  into  consideration  on  each 
of  our  cooperative  programs  with  foreign 
nations  for  the  supply  of  U.S.  produced 
nuclear  fuel.  Sales  of  nuclear  fuel  are 
increasing  rapidly  and  will  very  probably 
be  a  major  source  of  fimds  to  offset  trade 
inbalances  for  our  nation. 

CONSIDERATION    OP    ADVANCED    ENERGY    SYSTEMS 

In  recent  years,  much  attention  and 
publicity  has  been  given  to  advanced 
energy  systems — including  some  very 
exotic  concepts.  Many  of  the  proponents 
of  certain  of  these  systems  promise 
panaceas  in  the  near  future  if  atten- 
tion is  given  to  them.  Some  of  these  ad- 
vanced systems  must  and  are  being  given 
attention  since  they  eventually  will  have 
to  help  in  supplying  the  energy  we  need. 
The  Joint  Committee  has  always  tried 
to  keep  in  mind  all  near  and  long-term 
potential  energy  sources.  We  did  not  want 
to  act  in  a  vacuum  in  carrying  out  our 
responsibilities  for  energy  development. 
In  this  respect,  for  example.  I  recall  our 
hearings  on  "Frontiers  on  Atomic  Energy 
Research "  in  August  1960.  We  also  pub- 
lished a  special  report  on  these  hearings. 

In  these  hearings  we  studied  methods 
of  recovery  of  energy  fuels  from  shale, 
solar  energy  systems,  upgrading  of  en- 
ergy fuels  from  coal,  advanced  energy 
conversion  systems  such  as  direct  con- 
version, fuel  cells,  thermionlcs,  magneto- 
hydrodynamics,  and  so  forth,  in  addi- 
tion to  nuclear  energy  sources. 

The  data  we  developed  in  these  hear- 
ings guided  the  Committee  In  its  subse- 
quent actions  on  what  energy  develop- 
ment programs  justified  the  Nation's 
support. 


COAL  RESEARCH 

In  all  of  its  considerations  of  energy, 
during  a  period  which  has  spanned  some 
three  decades,  the  committee  has  given 
special  consideration  to  coal  since  it  was 
recognized  as  our  most  plentiful  and  most 
i-npoitant  developed  energy  source.  Its 
increased  use,  particularly  in  the  near 
term,  is  essential.  The  entire  civilian  nu- 
clear power  program  was  laid  out 
in  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's  with 
special  reference  to  coal  as  a  prime  do- 
mestic energy  source.  I  will  discuss  the 
development  of  our  nuclear  program  in 
greater  detail  later. 

The  committee,  in  recognition  of  the 
vital  importance  of  coal,  saw  the  need  for 
upgrading  this  energj-  source.  Coopera- 
tive efforts  were  started  in  the  1950's  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  AEC 
on  the  production  of  gas  from  coal  utiliz- 
ing process  heat  and  irradiation. 

In  the  latest  authorization  bill  for  the 
AEC,  the  committee  recommended,  and 
the  full  Congress  approved,  the  addition 
of  a  project  for  the  development  of  a  very 
high  temperature  reactor  as  a  possible 
source  of  process  heat  for  producing  high 
grade  fuels  from  coal.  Regrettably,  the 
funds  for  this  project  are  being  held  up 
in  the  OMB.  This  is  most  unfortunate 
since,  as  we  found  out  in  the  nuclear  field, 
real  hardware  type  experiments  are  re- 
nuired  if  significant  progress  is  to  be 
made.  In  the  field  of  coal  development 
we  will  also  require  large  scale  prototype 
plant  development  projects  which,  un- 
fortunately, have  not  been  funded.  The 
approach  to  this  problem  must  change. 

There  is  one  specific  project  concerning 
better  utilization  of  coal  which  should  re- 
ceive attention  immediately.  This  con- 
cerns a  prototype  demonstration  project 
of  the  type  I  referred  to  above.  The  AEC 
has  laid  out  a  project  to  modify  one  of 
the  six  coal-fired  plants  at  Clifty  Creek 
in  Indiana  to  demonstrate  a  process  for 
making  a  clean  liquid  fuel  from  coal 
which  then  would  be  used  to  fire  the  boil- 
ers at  this  station.  This  station  supplies 
electrical  energy  to  the  Government's 
uranium  enrichment  plant  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.  The  coal  liquefication  proc- 
ess, as  it  is  called,  has  been  developed  to 
the  point  at  which  the  next  step  should 
be  a  large  scale  demonstration  plant. 
Fully  realizing  the  final  demonstration 
protect  will  cost  on  the  order  of  $100 
million,  experience  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  such  an  approach  is  the  only 
way  we  can  make  meaningful  progress 
in  such  fields. 

One  of  the  most  critical  immediate 
routes  to  the  solution  of  our  energy  prob- 
lem is  the  development  of  better  ways 
to  use  coal.  We  have  the  basic  resources. 
We  have  the  coal  and  we  have  developed 
the  processes  for  converting  it  into  gase- 
ous and  liquid  fuels  on  a  bench-scale 
basis.  What  we  must  now  do  is  complete 
the  prototype  plant  phase  and  then  put 
such  plants  into  large  scale  commercial 
use. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

To  many  concern  about  the  environ- 
ment is  also  considered  to  be  a  new  factor 
in  our  society.  This  again  is  not  true  as 
I  can  tell  you  from  my  decades  of  work 
in  the  energy  field.  In  the  nuclear  field 
the  health  and  safety  factors  have  always 


been  prime  areas  of  concern.  Of  course, 
our  efforts  have  paid  off  since  the  record 
provides  factual  evidence  of  the  out- 
standing safety  of  nuclear  activities.  Our 
efforts  were  the  first  to  recognize  and  to 
do  something  about  the  need  for  stand- 
ards on  environmental  releases.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  now  have  meaningful  and  meas- 
urable standards  for  effluent  releases  in 
the  nuclear  energy  field. 

We  also  have  used  nuclear  techniques 
to  help  understand  and  control  environ- 
mental effects  in  other  fields.  Included 
in  these  efforts  has  been  the  use  of  radio- 
active isotopes  to  better  understand  sys- 
tems of  using  our  important  fossil  energy 
fuels  and  to  better  imderstand  diffusion 
of  combustion  products  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

We  also  have  always  considered  en- 
vironmental factors  in  the  energy  field 
across  the  board.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mittee's comprehensive  review  of  envi- 
ronmental matters  in  the  late  1960s  pro- 
vides a  standard  reference  on  the  relative 
environmental  effects  asscxiated  with  the 
generation  of  electrical  energy  in  all 
ways.  Our  hearing  record  from  this  re- 
view, which  is  entitled,  "The  Environ- 
mental Effects  of  Producing  Electric 
Power,  1969."  covers  all  fossil  and  nuclear 
fueled  electrical  generating  systems.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  record  of  these 
hearings  is  a  basic  source  of  informa- 
tion on  environmental  effects. 

BROADENING  THE  R.  &  D.  SCOPE  OF  THE  Al'O 

Another  field  which  has  given  the  Jc  int 
Committee  concern  over  the  years  was 
the  best  utilization  of  our  technical  re- 
sources and  talents  to  solve  our  gi-owing 
energy  and  en'vironmental  problems.  Im- 
proper or  inadequate  utilization  of  our 
national  resources  to  solve  national  prob- 
lems was,  in  our  view,  unconscionable. 

In  1970  and  1971,  in  recognition  of  the 
facilities  and  talents  the  coimtry  has  in 
the  National  Laboratories  of  the  AEC 
and  recognizing  the  growing  seriousness 
of  the  energy  problem,  the  Congress 
broadened  the  charter  of  the  AEC  to  in- 
clude nonnuclear  energy  research  and 
development.  Since  then  the  AEC  has 
been  doing  more  nonnuclear  work  in 
fields  such  as  battery  development,  elec- 
trical transmission  development,  and  de- 
velopment of  better  methods  of  rejecting 
heat  in  thermal  cycles.  In  this  year's 
authorization  bill  the  Congress  added 
solar  energy  and  geothermal  work  to  the 
nonnuclear  development  program  of  the 
AEC.  Unfortunately,  delays  have  oc- 
curred in  the  allocation  of  funds  for  this 
work  in  the  executive  branch. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF   A    NUCLEAR    ENERGY    PROGRAM 

In  the  past  year  or  so  some  people  have 
started  to  say  that  we  don't  need  sup- 
plemental energy  systems  and,  in  par- 
ticular, we  do  not  need  nuclear  energy. 
Hearing  such  comments  takes  me  back 
about  15  years.  It  is  rather  disappointing 
that  we  have  to  rehash  the  same  con- 
siderations over  and  over  again.  'What 
the  potential  role  of  nuclear  energy 
should  be  was  a  basic  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  the 
1950's.  I  believe  it  would  be  of  value  to 
briefiy  relate  what  considerable  thought 
was  given  to  this  question  and  how  we 
disposed  of  it. 
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In  the  late  1950's.  after  the  technical 
feasibility  of  nuclear  power  for  the  civil- 
ian sector  was  established,  the  com- 
mittee faced  up  to  the  question  of  what 
should  be  done  next.  I  recall  vividly  the 
question  with  which  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee struggled.  It  was  quite  simple:  Do 
we  need  nuclear  power?  The  committee 
knew  the  next  step  for  realizing  the 
peacetime  application  of  nuclear  energy 
for  the  purpose  of  power  generation  was 
the  development  and  introduction  into 
the  utility  systems  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  which  were  safe,  rehable  and 
economic.  But  the  committee  also  knew 
it  was  essential  that  the  determination  of 
need  be  made  before  proceeding  on  the 
next  expensive  step. 

As  I  have  said,  the  question  was  simple. 
The  answer  was  not  so  simple.  We  soon 
found  that  it  was  not  easy  to  take  the 
next  step  and  make  this  determination. 
There  was  controversy.  Those  in  industry 
who  had  developed  an  interest  in  nuclear 
power  appeared  to  resent  the  question 
even  being  asked.  Competitors  in  the 
energy  fuels  business  strongly  opposed 
Grovemment  support  of  the  development 
of  nuclear  energ>'. 

In  short,  the  position  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  that  an  answer 
wa«  necessary  to  this  simple,  but  impor- 
tant, question  was  unpopular.  But  the 
committee  persisted  and  insisted  that 
the  administration  and  industry  pro- 
vide a  clear-cut  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  nuclear  power  was  indeed  need- 
ed by  the  Nation.  It  was  unthmkable  for 
our  committee  to  recom^mend  and  Con- 
gress to  authorize  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
unless  it  was  truly  needed  and  promised 
to  be  beneficial  to  this  country  as  a  whole. 
As  a  consecpiance  of  all  our  past  studies 
of  national  and  international  aspects  of 
energy,  we  kiiew  the  magnitude  of  our 
coal,  petroleum,  and  hydro  resources. 
We  were  told  by  aome.  for  example  that 
our  supply  of  energy  fuels  in  the  form 
of  coai  was  inexhaustible.  Obviously,  the 
inxjblem  required  serious  investigation  if 
it  waa  to  be  disposed  of  rationally. 

The  study  of  this  question  resulted  in 
the  1962  Report  to  the  President  on  Civil- 
ian Nuclear  Power.  Tlie  study  group — 
AEC.  Interior,  FPC  and  NAS— found  that 
for  the  long  ranse  there  was  no  practical 
alternative  to  nuclear  energy  for  meeting 
our  energy  requirements.  That  repre- 
sented the  combined  effort  of  the  respon- 
sible agencies  of  the  Oovemment  and  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  outside  of 
Government.  A  thorough  review  was 
made  of  all  energy  sources.  The  need  for 
energy,  the  alternative  sources  of  energy 
then  in  existence  and  the  feasiblhly  of 
developing  new  sources  of  energy  were 
key  matters  considered  in  the  study. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  that 
we  were  rapidly  approaching  a  time  when 
the  production  of  fossil  fuels  would  be 
"peaking  out."  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the 
case  of  U.S.  domestic  oil  production,  it 
was  projected  that  the  decrease  would 
commence  in  1970  and  Indeed  history  has 
proved  this  to  be  correct. 

The  committee  then  made  the  report 
available  to  the  public  for  study.  We  sub- 
sequently held  extended  hearings  on  the 
study  in  February  and  April  of  1963.  We 


obtained  testimony  from  everyone  that 
had  anything  to  offer  on  the  question.  All 
of  the  data  developed  in  the  hearing  was 
also  made  public.  The  testimony  which 
we  heard  made  clear  that  there  was  a 
need  for  alternate  sources  of  energy  and 
further  that  the  only  practical  source  of 
supply  to  meet  our  long-term  energy 
needs  was  nuclear  energy. 

Now  some  10  years  since  that  extensive 
review,  nuclear  power  plants  generate 
about  6  percent  of  the  total  electrical 
energy  in  our  Nation.  There  are,  however 
57  large  nuclear  plants  under  construc- 
tion which  will  be  coming  on  line  during 
the  next  several  years.  Further,  89  addi- 
tional nuclear  plants  are  planned  for 
construction  by  the  utilities  throughout 
this  country.  It  is  expected  that  by  the 
year  1980.  we  will  have  132,000  mega- 
watts of  nuclear  power  on  the  line.  By 
the  year  2000.  more  than  one  half  of  the 
electric  generating  capacity  of  this  Na- 
tion is  expected  to  be  provided  by  nuclear 
power  plants.  In  considering  the  future 
role  of  nuclear  power,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  takes  considerable  time  to 
design,  license,  construct  and  check  out  a 
large  nuclear  powerplant — 8  to  10  years 
under  our  present  system.  This  situation 
should  be  Improved  upon  and  we  must 
find  a  way  so  that  the  time  can  be  re- 
duced to  6  or  7  years  without  sacrificing 
any  considerations  of  public  safety  or  en- 
vironmental impact. 

Initially  the  major  contribution  from 
nuclear  power  to  our  electric  generating 
capacity  will  come  from  light  water  nu- 
clear reactors  Toward  the  end  of  this 
century  we  expect  to  see  commercial 
"breeder"  reactors  being  constructed  and 
operated  on  utility  systems.  The 
■  breeder"  reactor  is  a  high  priority  de- 
velopment program  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  This  reactor  pro- 
duces more  nuclear  fuel  than  it  con- 
sumes and  it  has  been  predicted  that  suc- 
cessful development  of  commercial 
breeder  reactors,  will,  in  effect,  multiply 
owT  uramum  resources  by  60  to  70  times. 
It  is  indeed  fortuitous  that  there  were 
those  in  Government,  in  Industry,  and  in 
the  public  at  large  who  had  the  vision  to 
initiate  the  program  of  nuclear  power 
development.  Because  of  their  vision  we 
have  a  new  energy  source — a  clean 
source — at  this  time  when  energy  sup- 
plies are  critical. 

I  rim  not  suggesting  that  nuclear  power 
alone  will  provide  any  quick  and  easy 
solution  to  our  national  energy  dilemma. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  nuclear  power 
has  a  significant  contribution  which  it 
can  make.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  single 
1 -million-kilowatt  nuclear  powerplant 
operating  for  1  year  provides  an  amount 
of  electrical  energy  which  if  produced  by 
an  oil-flrcd  plant  would  require  the 
burning  of  about  12  million  barrels  of 
oil. 

The  principal  observation  which  I 
would  like  to  make  at  this  time  Is  that 
there  were  many  of  us  who  foresaw  the 
energy  crisis  developing  in  this  coun- 
try We  saw  it  in  our  19«3  hearings. 
Further,  we  have  been  updating  our  in- 
formation each  year  on  the  subject  of 
energy  resources  and  conversion  sys- 
tems. We  recognized  the  need  for  pur- 
suing nuclear  energy.   We  voted  fund; 


and  supported  critical  development  pro- 
grams. As  a  consequence,  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  program  in  this  coimtry 
is  well  underway  and  should  provide  a 
significant  energy  source  capable  of  pro- 
ducing safe,  reliable  electric  power  with- 
out polluting  the  environment. 

RECENT    EEP0BT8    OF    ENEBCT    PaOBtfMS 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  en- 
countered—perhaps our  major  road- 
block to  the  solution  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem— has  been  the  failure  to  obtain  ade- 
quate public  understanding  early 
enough  Needless  to  say.  all  of  us  are  giv- 
ing this  matter  much  more  attention 
now. 

Earlier  this  year  in  light  of  the  grow- 
ing public  concern  about  our  energy 
problem,  I  directed  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee staff  compile  the  latest  data  on 
energy.  I  wanted  to  develop  as  simple 
an  analysis  as  possible  of  our  national 
energy  problem  to  help  the  lay  public 
obtain  a  better  understanding  of  what 
we  face  and  what  must  be  done. 

The  report  was  compiled,  which  is  en- 
titled "Understanding  the  National  En- 
ergy Dilemma"  has  already  become  a 
bestseller.  It  has  gone  through  two 
printings  this  year  already.  Fortunately, 
such  public-spirited  organizations  as  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  of  Georgetown  University  and  the 
University  of  Houston  have  reproduced 
our  report  using  commercial  artwork 
to  add  greatly  to  the  public  appeal  of 
the  report.  The  center  has  already  dis- 
tributed 10,000  copies  and  35.000  addi- 
tional copies  are  planned  for  the  next 
printing.  Through  these  additional  out- 
lets, the  public  is  becoming  better  ap- 
prised every  day  of  the  problems  we  must 
colve 

I  might  add  that  the  basic  data  we 
have  included  In  our  report  does  not  dif- 
fer in  any  significant  respect  from  that 
which  we  developed  in  the  early  1960  s, 
when  we  looked  Into  the  broad  aspects 
of  our  energy  supply  situation,  and  on 
this  basis,  laid  out  our  nuclear  program. 
Tm  referring  primarily  to  the  predictions 
over  10  years  ago  that  our  domestic 
petroleum  industry  would  peak  out  in 
1970.  This  is  exactly  wliat  happened.  The 
data  presented  in  this  recent  report  do 
point  up  a  couple  of  developments  we 
did  not  fully  foresee  when  we  laid  out 
our  program  over  10  years  ago.  One  ks 
the  greater  growth  of  energy  usage  than 
we  had  estimated.  The  other  is  the  un- 
foreseen restrictions  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  use  of  our  primary  fossil 
fuel — coal — for  environmental  reasons 
Of  course,  tlie  sudden  interruption  of 
foreign  petroleum  supplies  also  aggra- 
vated the  problem. 

THZ  nmm* 

In  conclusion,  looking  at  the  volumi- 
nous record  which  has  been  developed 
by  only  one  committee  of  Congress — the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — it  is 
apparent  that  arequate  notice  was  avall- 
?.\Ac  to  take  corrective  actions.  I  re- 
strict my  comments  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee because  of  my  direct  participa- 
tion in  its  deliberations  on  energy  mat- 
ters over  the  past  27  years.  The  develop- 
ing  international   situation   on   energy 


fuels,  the  peaking  out  of  production  of 
conventional  domestic  fuels,  the  need 
for  supplemental  sources,  and  the  specific 
choices  available  were  clearly  laid  out. 
The  one  thing  there  may  have  been  some 
argument  about  is  the  precise  time  a  cer- 
tain condition  would  occur  or  when  a 
particular  source  of  energy  would  be 
needed.  But  the  basic  factors  were  all 
clearly  identified  and  only  the  precise 
year  of  each  event  was  fuzzy.  Still  over 
10  years  ago  we  had  the  information  that 
certain  additional  amounts  of  energy 
would  be  needed  within  periods  of  a 
couple  of  years.  Considering  the  vital  na- 
ture of  adequate  supplies  of  energy,  that 
analysis  should  have  been  close  enough 
for  us  to  have  done  what  was  necessary 
to  keep  shortages  from  developing.  In 
light  of  the  critical  nature  of  energy  to 
our  welfare  any  vagueness  in  the  timing 
should  have  been  solved  by  erring  on  the 
side  of  being  too  soon  with  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy.  Unfortunately,  our  ac- 
tions are  not  always  that  logical. 

Now  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  re- 
cover the  time  we  have  lost.  For  the  near 
term,  in  addition  to  conservation  in  our 
uses  of  energy,  we  must  utilize  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  our  largest  re- 
source of  fossil  fuel,  which  is  coal,  and 
also  take  maximum  advantage  of  our 
leadership  in  the  nuclear  field. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved 
with  energy  matters  know  full  well  that 
the  subject  has  certainly  been  adequately 
studied.  Perhaps  there  has  been  too  much 
study  and  not  enough  action.  Too  much 
rhetoric  and  not  enough  implementation. 
I  recall  Chet  Holifield's  remarks  of 
some  10  years  ago  to  the  then  President's 
Science  Adviser  that  the  "way  to  kill  a 
program  is  to  study  it  to  death."  Fortu- 
nately the  administration — working  with 
the  Congress — is  at  long  last  taking  some 
concrete  steps — particularly  in  terms  of 
tr>ing  to  prevent  a  major  catastrophe 
this  coming  winter.  With  some  real  luck 
from  Mother  Nature,  we  should  survive 
this  winter  without  too  many  adverse 
effects. 

But  we  also  must  take  action  for  the 
mid-  and  longer  term — again  recogniz- 
ing the  long  leadtimes  which  I  earlier 
referred  to.  In  my  view,  the  following 
actions  would  be  of  substantial  benefit: 

First.  We  need  to  move  forward  with 
the  establishment  of  a  single  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Agency — 
ERDA — to  combine  all  of  our  energy  R. 
&  D.  efforts  in  one  agency.  The  bill  I  co- 
sponsored  with  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee could  accomplish  this  objective. 

Second.  We  need  to  provide  adequate 
resources — in  terms  of  funds,  people,  and 
facilities — to  this  new  Agency  to  permit 
It  to  carry  out  its  mission  in  a  timely 
manner.  While  we  can  afford  as  a  na- 
tion to  devote  considerable  attention  to 
advanced  energy  systems,  the  primary 
priority  should  be  on  those  assured  fos- 
sil and  nuclear  programs  which  we  can 
depend  on  to  help  meet  our  future  energy 
needs. 

Third.  We  must  find  and  Implement 
ways  to  speed  up  the  construction  proc- 
ess for  all  types  of  power  generating  fa- 
cilities— without  In  any  way  sacrificing 
safety  or  our  efforts  to  Improve  the  en- 
vironment. 


Fourth.  We  need  to  set  aside  jurisdic- 
tional differences — both  within  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches — in  the 
energy  field  and  get  on  with  solving  the 
real  problems.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  such  arguments. 

In  sum,  all  of  the  principal  factors  con- 
cerning our  energy  supply  situation  have 
been  identified  and  made  available  to 
the  public.  The  only  way  we  can  be  sur- 
prised again  is  if  we  again  ignore  the 
facts  and  the  warning  signals.  We  prob- 
ably will  not  be  allowed  one  more  mistake 
of  omission. 


THE  ENERGY  CRUNCH  IS  REAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Wyman) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  was  privileged  to  have  a  rather  exten- 
sive meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Rogers  Morton,  on  the  subject 
of  energy  shortages  and,  more  partic- 
ularly, oil  and  gas.  Becau.se  there  is  so 
much  talk  of  energy  shortage  and  be- 
cause of  its  enormou.sly  adverse  impact 
on  the  automotive  industry,  automobile 
dealers,  gasoline  station  operators,  and 
the  motoring  public,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  a  host  of  related 
commercial  and  recreational  enterprises, 
I  felt  my  constituency  would  like  to  have 
this  special  report  summarizing  some  of 
the  facts  and  possibilities  with  respect 
to  the  future. 

One  of  the  questions  I  asked  the  Sec- 
retary was  whether  he  had  a  "gut"  feel- 
ing on  the  likelihood  that  Arabian  oil 
would  flow  again  to  the  United  States 
before  the  end  of  next  year.  His  response 
was  that  this  might  develop  but  that,  no 
matter  the  outcome  of  Arab-Israeli 
negotiations,  Arabian  oil  sources  were 
cutting  back  on  production  to  hold  their 
oil  reserves  in  the  ground  and  spread 
them  out  over  more  years  ahead  and  at 
probable  higher  prices.  Indicative  of  the 
higher  price  situation  was  an  example 
Secretary  Morton  gave  of  a  tanker  full 
of  Nigerian  oil  for  Holland  that  sold  in 
Nigeria  at  dockside  November  27  at  $14 
a  barrel. 

Among  the  things  that  concern  us  all 
are  how  much  of  a  shortage  is  there? 
Whose  fault  is  it?  Is  it  remediable?  What 
will  be  the  economic  impact  over  the  long 
run  in  the  future? 

The  United  States  has  been  too  soft, 
too  lazy,  and  too  profligate  in  its  use  of 
energy  for  too  long  to  invite  much  sym- 
pathy from  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
it  faces  an  oil  and  gas  shortage  that,  even 
with  full  Impact  still  leaves  the  United 
States  far  and  away  the  world's  greatest 
energy  consumer.  For  years  this  country 
has  unabashedly  reported  that  with  6 
percent  or  so  of  the  world's  population,  it 
consumes  30  percent  of  the  world's  en- 
ergy. Most  Americans  uneasily  realize, 
upon  reflection,  that  a  fairly  large  part 
of  this  energy  use  has  not  been  urgently 
necessary.  I  am  not  referring  to  recrea- 
tional transportation  or  the  use  of  such 
things  as  outboard  motors  or  skimobiles 
or  ski  tows.  Rather,  I  have  reference  to 
facts  such  as  burning  14  lights  in  a 
house  when  you  only  need  2  or  3,  or 


heating  a  place  that  is  unoccupied  for 
any  length  of  time  when,  with  a  little 
inconvenience,  you  could  tvu-n  the  heat 
off,  or  using  inniunerable  gadgets,  such 
as  self-cleaning  ovens,  when  elbow  grease 
could  do  the  trick,  et  cetera.  The  ex- 
amples are  legion  and  we  all  know  this. 
Conservation  should  be  encouraged  from 
voluntarj-  slower  driving  to  voluntary 
care  not  to  waste  energy  in  daily  living. 

The  shortfall  in  crude  oil  in  this 
coimtry  at  this  writing  is  2,400,000  bar- 
rels of  crude  each  day.  This  compares 
with  a  current  U.S.  demand  of  18.7  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  a  day.  The  short- 
fall in  gasoline  is  approximately  900,000 
barrels  a  day  out  of  a  daily  consumption 
that  runs  between  3.4  and  4  million  bar- 
rels. 

How  to  meet  the  gasoline  short-fall?  It 
is  estimated  that,  up  to  a  point,  but  not 
all  the  way,  this  can  probably  be  helped 
by  practicing  conservation.  Thus,  a  vol- 
untary speed  limit  reduction  across  the 
Nation  is  supposed  to  save  approximate- 
ly 250,000  barrels  of  gasoline  each  day. 
To  this  can  be  added  a  widely  varying 
estimate  of  perhaps  100,000  barrels  to 
be  derived  from  less  driving  on  a  volun- 
teer basis  and  from  a  Sunday  fUling  sta- 
tion closing.  This  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  swing  in  refinery  production  from 
gasoline  to  middle  distillates,  but  the 
immediate  question  that  confronts  the 
Nation  is  how  do  we  reduce  demand  for 
the  remaining  450,000  barrels  of  gas  that 
Is  short  each  day? 

One  way,  of  course,  is  by  rationing  and 
this  is  imder  active  consideration  at  the 
highest  levels  in  Government  at  this  WTit- 
ing.  There  are  substantial  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  which  way  to  go  on  this 
subject.  One  way  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  go  is  by  sharp  increases  in 
price  per  gallon,  reflecting  a  legislatively 
or  executively  imposed  tax  to  discourage 
consumption.  This  would  only  penalize 
the  innocent  and  the  necessitous.  If  an 
estimate  is  made  of  the  number  of  miles 
the  average  car  is  driven  in  a  given  year, 
the  number  of  miles  per  gallon  the  car 
consumes,  and  ration  stamps  on  a 
monthly  basis  issued  to  an  amount  of 
75  percent,  the  reduction  would  be  ef- 
fective but,  remembering  the  black  mar- 
keteering  and  bureaucratic  mess  that  was 
OPA  in  the  World  War  II  period,  I  hate 
to  see  the  country  turn  to  rationing  if 
there's  any  other  valid  way  out. 

Some  are  suggesting  the  possibility 
that  gasoline,  in  addition  to  rationing, 
should  be  available  but  at  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  price,  such  as  perhaps  $1.50  a 
gallon.  This  is  suggested  to  discourage 
use  and  yet  provide  additional  gas  for 
those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  a 
penalty  for  it. 

Particularly  frustrating  for  me  is  the 
fact  that  my  bill  to  lower  automobile 
emission  standards  has  not  been  acted 
upon,  yet  these  same  standards  in- 
crease gasoline  consumption  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  barrels  a  day  through  re- 
duced mileage  per  gallon  on  the  newer 
cars.  If  the  country  is  forced  to  go  to 
catalytic  converters  and  consequently  to 
use  unleaded  gasoline,  the  increase  in 
gasoline  required  to  go  the  same  number 
of  miles  could  be  on  the  order  of  twice 
the  current  short-fall  and  this  is  ridic- 
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ulous.  Actually  catalytic  converters  are 
not  necessaiy  for  public  health  in  the 
Uiiited  States.  Theu-  need  arises  solely 
from  the  excessively  high  clean  air  re- 
quirements of  1970  law. 

An  even  larger  problem  of  particular 
urgency  in  the  Northeast  is  that  of  resid- 
ual oil  short-fall.  On  the  East  Coast 
this  short -fall  is  on  an  order  approxi- 
mating 50  percent  because  much  of  the 
East  Coast  residual  comes  from  Carib- 
bean refineries  supplied  by  Arabian  oil. 
Here,  Congress  has  acted  to  propose  a 
mandatory  fuel  allocation  program  to 
make  suie  that  in  meetli\g  the  residual 
shortage  nationwide,  available  supplies 
are  spread  equallj-  to  the  various  regions 
of  the  country.  This,  however,  does  not 
increase  the  supply.  It  merely  distributes 
the  shortage  more  evenly.  But.  the  resid- 
ual shortage  is  also  being  met  in  the 
East  Coast  by  the  conversion  of  50  or  so 
major  plants  from  coal  to  oil.  On  this. 
Secretary  Moi-ton  reports  there  has  been 
a  hich  degree  of  cooperation  from  the 
utilities  involved.  Such  conversion  takes 
some  60  days  to  complete  and  within  that 
time  frame  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  coal 
and  have  it  on  the  line,  which  Is  no 
little  imdertaking. 

F*urther  complicating  the  conversion 
process  are  such  things  as  a  suit  by  en- 
vironmentalists In  New  York  City  to  stop 
conversion  to  coal  by  Consolidated  Edi- 
son's huge  plant  Ln  Brooklyn,  despite  a 
5  percent  drop  in  power  in  the  New  York 
grid  and  a  critical  shortage  of  residuals. 
Apropos  of  this  type  of  opposition,  one 
must  observe  that  the  probability  is  that 
we  are  going  to  have  smoke  in  the  air  for 
some  time,  whether  it  is  from  oil,  sulfur, 
coal  or  other  energy  sources,  and  that 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  this  and  still 
come  close  to  meeting  energy  require- 
ments. Domestic  refineries  are  being  en- 
couraged to  divert  as  much  of  their  gaiso- 
line  production  to  diesel  fuel  without  re- 
ducing residual  oil  production.  Mean- 
while, In  the  middle  distillates — kerosene, 
aircraft  fuel,  and  so  forth — commercial 
aircraft  are  sufTertng  fuel  reductions  on 
the  order  of  20  percent,  executive  jets  at 
£4}proximately  twice  that  level,  all  of 
which  reflects  a  policy  to  take  much  of 
the  gasoline  production  in  this  country  at 
the  refinery  level  from  gasoline  and  put 
It  into  the  middle  distillates. 

It  is  believed  that  all  these  things  if 
done  will  probably  not  lower  the  annual 
gross  national  product  by  more  than  1>4 
to  2  percent  but  they  are  goliuc  to  raise 
cain  with  much  of  the  transport,  recrea- 
tion, leisure  and  pleasure  activities  of  the 
Nation.  This  has  a  particularly  adverse 
impact  in  New  Hampshire  because  a 
combination  of  gasoline  shortage  and 
reduced  permissible  speed  in  driving  will 
discourage  the  thousands  of  people  who 
come  into  New  Hampshire  to  enjoy  them- 
selves at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

How  much  relief  could  resiilt  from  an 
increase  in  ailowat>le  price  for  oil  and 
gas  is  conjectur.il  but  it  would  probably 
hj  substantial.  Secretary  Morton  indi- 
cated, for  example,  that  if  the  pi  ice  of 
oil  were  to  be  increased  to  between  $5.70 
and  $6  a  barrel  that  he  suspected  oU 
would  become  ava'lable  in  very  gre.itly 
Increased  quantities.  Many  wjU: — and 
gas  wells  In  particiJar— arj  canped  In 


this  country,  holding  back  what  is  in  the 
ground  in  anticipation  of  price  Increases. 
Dollars  not  t)€ing  patriotic  and  the  profit 
motive  being  honed  in  selfishness,  this 
price  factor  is  probably  uiiderstandable  if 
not  forgivable. 

Meanwhile,  how  much  can  we  expect 
from  oil  shale  or  other  sources  of  energy? 
Secretary  Morton  says  oil  shale  leasing 
was  started  on  November  28  but  that  it 
will  largely  be  on  a  test  ba^is  and  that 
production  of  oil  from  shale  in  any  sig- 
nificant amounts  is  ye.irs  and  years  away, 
maybe  as  long  as  1985.  Geothei-mal  en- 
ergy, also  a  relatively  small  potential 
source  of  energy  on  a  nationwide  basL"^,  is 
4  years  or  more  away.  What  is  needed  at 
the  moment  appears  to  be  extraction  re- 
search money  to  find  a  better  way  of  get- 
ting oil  from  known  sources  and  a  mas- 
sive federally  supported  but  refundable 
program  to  develop  a  commercially  fea- 
sible process  for  making  oil  and  gas  from 
coal. 

The  latter  ts  a  proposal  that  I  have  had 
pending  In  the  last  two  Congresses  in 
anticipation  of  this  energy  shortage 
(H.R.  220) .  Hopefully,  at  long  last,  under 
the  pre.'^sure  of  the  energy  crxmch.  Con- 
gress will  act  to  make  "SsTicorp  " — sj-n- 
thetic  gas  and  oil  from  coal — a  reality 
and  get  it  goins  to  help  private  industry 
find  a  way  to  produce  this  product  at  a 
cc>mpetltive  price  with  oil  from  foreign 
sources.  Under  my  proposed,  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  Is  to  be  refunded 
without  interest  from  royalties  psdd  to 
the  Government  by  private  licensees  us- 
ing the  developed  commercial  process. 
It  is  said  we  have  enough  coal  in  this 
country  for  the  next  300  to  400  years.  If 
this  is  so.  it  seems  to  me  there  Is  little 
excuse  for  delaying  further  In  acting  on 
this  proposal. 

The  economic  impact  of  developing 
petroleum  shortages  is  staggering.  Like 
dominoes  falling  one  by  one  the  ripple 
effect  of  the  required  slow-downs  leaves 
virtually  no  community  or  industry  un- 
affected. Leisure  and  recreation  which 
abound  in  New  Hampshire  are  demon- 
strably harmed  by  reduced  patronage. 
Some  may  witness  a  less-than-breakeven 
flow  of  customers  over  a  sufBclently  ex- 
tensive period  to  require  closing  down. 
Should  this  happen,  employees  ere  Job- 
less. Similarly  in  the  automobile  field 
retail  sales  are  discouraged  especially  of 
larger  cars,  many  of  which  sit  on  dealer 
showfloors  eating  up  capital  and  Inex- 
orably depreciating  Meanwhile  with  less 
usage  there  Is  less  repair,  less  demand  for 
parts,  less  profit  from  the  sale  of  small- 
er and  less  expensive  cars,  et  cetera,  all 
of  which  throws  off  the  estimates  of  re- 
turn from  which  allowable  mortgage  cost 
and  capital  Investment  were  committed 
in  last  years  projections  for  the  fLscal 
year  ahead  Nor  can  the  nntional  auto- 
mobile Industry  be  expected  to  com- 
pletely retool  into  small  car  production 
with  large  car  assembly  lines  and  tens  of 
th^usands  of  workers  with  jobs  depend- 
ent thereon  In  virtually  everything  from 
the  petrochemical  supply  train,  plas- 
tic?, large  concen^.a  heated  by  middle 
d^tiliatfs.  pub'ic  ond  private  transpor- 
tation, especially  jet  aircraft,  the  whole 
N.'.tlan  stiff ers  from  a  reduction  tn  out- 
put hDpeJ  to  be  held  to  2  percent  or  un- 


der but  in  all  probability  to  be  coiiiider- 
abiy  more  than  2  percent  unless  alternate 
souj  CCS  of  energy  are  developed  and  fast. 
As  for  whose  fault  it  is.  the  answer  is 
complex.  It  Is  not  demonstrably  or  solely 
tlie  fault  of  that  favorite  whipping  b^y 
of  populist  politicians,  the  big  oil  com- 
panies. Certainly  they  may  be  faulted 
for  opposing  imports  of  oil,  or  schedul- 
ing less  than  full  flowage  of  gas  or  oil 
anticipating  price  increases,  or  failing  to 
bmld  sufficient  storage  capacities  in  criti- 
cally oil-short  areas  like  the  Northea-^t. 
But  also  responsible  is  the  undeniable 
statistic  that  the  U.S.A.  has  been  in- 
creasing i:s  overall  energy  appttlte  by  5 
percent  each  year.  This  alone  would  have 
caused  an  energy  cri.<-is  soon,  without  the 
Arabian  oil  embargo  and  it  was  in  recog- 
nition of  this  growing  energy  need  that 
led  me  nearly  2  years  ago  to  develop 
and  introduce  legislation  to  make  oil  and 
gas  from  coal  by  developing  a  technology 
that  makes  this  possible  at  a  cost  level 
competitive  with  oil.  Clearly,  respon- 
sibility in  part  is  found  in  failure  to 
increase  domestic  refinery  capacity.  Ex- 
planation for  this  is  again,  largely  eco- 
nomic— it  is  cheaper  to  build  a  refinery 
in  the  Caribbean,  for  example,  as  well  as 
to  operate  it  there — and  luidoubtedly 
such  a  refinery  policy  was  related  to  a 
growing  inability  to  find  and  develop  suf- 
ficient additional  sources  of  domestic 
production  of  oil  to  warrant  refinery 
construction.  Whomever  is  to  blame,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  energy  crunch  is 
real,  it  is  with  us,  it  will  affect  each  of 
our  daily  lives  in  var>lng  annoying  ways, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  meet  the  challenge. 
This  we  wiU  do — by  com  ervation  and  by 
developing  additional  sources  of  domestic 
and  foreign  production  of  petroleum, 
and  by  using  our  brains  and  technology 
to  maximize  the  ability  to  u.se  alternative 
energy  sources  such  as  coal,  sunlight, 
geothermal  and  nuclear. 


CENTERS 
LEGAL  SERVICES  BACIOJP 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Grover)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  when  the  House  acted  on  legal 
services  legislation,  I  voted  to  eliminate 
the  backup  centers. 

When  H.R.  7824  was  considered  on  tlie 
floor  of  the  House  on  June  21,  1973,  the 
authority  of  the  proposed  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  grant  or  contract 
for  certain  backup  and  research  func- 
tions wa£  eliminated  by  amendment. 
After  reviewing  the  record  in  this  matter, 
it  would  appear  that  the  discus.sion  and 
deliberations  surrounding  these  back- 
up centers,  as  they  are  known,  fell  short 
of  producing  an  objective  view  of  the 
purpose,  method  of  operation  and  past 
performance  of  such  facilities.  There- 
fore. I  would  like  to  offer  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  functiordng  and  activities  of 
these  technical  assistance  projects  as 
currently  funded  by  the  GEO  legal  serv- 
ices program. 

Backup  centers  were  concrlvrd  as  a 
mechanism  for  providing  technical  as- 
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slstance  to  local  legal  services  programs 
on  a  problem-by-problem  basis  or  in 
highly  complex  or  technical  cases  where 
local  resources  were  insufflcient  to  handle 
a  particular  case  or  portion  thereof.  Ac- 
cess of  legal  services  attorneys  working  in 
the  field  to  such  backup  assistance  is  im- 
portant for  a  variety  of  reasons  that 
have  perhaps  been  obscured  by  the  in- 
volvement of  some  backup  centers  in 
cases  which,  while  in  some  instances 
controversial,  nevertheless  have  resulted 
in  great  benefit  to  clients. 

For  example,  given  the  rapid  turnover 
of  lawyers  in  the  legal  services  program 
and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have 
had  little  or  no  prior  practice  experience, 
they  are  particularly  dependent  upon  the 
technical  assistance,  training  and  sup- 
port that  backup  centers  provide.  To  il- 
lustrate, in  1972  the  housing  law  com- 
ponent of  the  Berkeley  backup  center 
responded  in  writing  to  some  1,400  spe- 
cific legal  services  requests  for  advice 
and  assistance  and  to  perhaps  twice  that 
number  of  telephone  requests.  This  In- 
cluded assistance  with  questions  regard- 
ing FHA  eligibility,  urban  renewal  re- 
location rights,  warrant  of  habitability, 
public  housing  admission  and  eviction 
regulations  and  many  similar  specialized 
subjects  in  housing  law. 

Further,  the  whole  of  poverty  law  is  it- 
self a  new  and  rapidly  clianging  field 
that  requires  constant  attention  to 
changing  government  regulations  and 
developments  in  the  case  law.  In  addition 
to  housing  such  chronic  problem  poverty 
law  areas  as  consumer,  welfare,  social 
security,  emplojinent,  economic  develop- 
ment, education,  and  health  are  governed 
by  an  Increasingly  complex  tangle  of 
federal  statutes  and  regulations  that 
have  special  impact  on  the  poor. 

Similarly,  in  the  prison  and  juvenile 
area,  case  law  is  expanding  at  such  a 
pace  that,  in  many  instances,  a  poverty 
lawyer  in  the  field  would  have  little 
chance  of  knowing  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments and  then  applying  them  to  an 
individual  case.  The  backup  capability 
then,  is  designed  both  to  provide  the  at- 
torney in  the  field  with  a  ready  source  of 
information  in  an  area  where  he  would 
otherwise  lack  expertise,  and  insure  that 
the  general  office  caseload,  traditionally 
very  heavy,  does  not  suffer  by  virtue  of 
heavy  expenditures  of  time  and  resources 
with  one  client's  problem. 

Nor  does  this  appear  to  be  an  imrea- 
sonable,  inefficient,  or  uneconomical  al- 
location of  resources.  The  legal  services 
mechanism  is  a  large  one,  involving 
nearly  900  local  offices,  over  2,000  full- 
time  attorneys,  and  $70  million  annually 
in  public  support.  For  efficiency  and  wise 
use  of  these  funds,  a  central  backup  ca- 
pacity— research  and  development,  in- 
formation clearinghouse,  and  technical 
assistance  services — is  an  administrative 
necessity.  No  private  enterprise  of  this 
dimension  would  operate  without  it.  We 
see  that  law  firms  in  the  private  sector 
specialize  in  any  one  or  more  of  a  number 
of  fields  such  as  tax,  patent,  or  labor  law. 
Further  within  particular  law  firms,  in- 
dividuals specialize  and  obtain  the  exper- 
tise and  experience  necessar>-  to  provide 
quality  legal  counsel  to  clients.  For  the 
poor,  whose  legal  dilemmas  are  tradi- 


tionally at  a  critical  stage  when  they 
finally  do  seek  legal  counsel,  It  is  no  less 
important  that  representation  be  of  the 
same  highly  specialized  standard  as  that 
expected  by  a  paying  client.  Therefore, 
the  need  for  such  a  support  capability 
given  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
which  face  the  poor,  bom  of  economic 
deprivation  and  lack  of  opportunity,  seem 
obvious. 

An  examination  of  the  record  of  per- 
formance of  backup  centers  refutes  the 
overgeneralized  criticisms  which  have 
surfaced  in  congressional  debate.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  appear  that  with  relatively 
few  exceptions,  the  actions  taken  by  the 
backup  centers  are  in  response  to  spe- 
cific requests  for  assistance  by  individual 
clients  or  local  legal  services  programs. 
When  they  have  acted  without  such  a 
specific  request,  often  it  has  been  in  re- 
sponse to  the  urging  of  a  governmental 
agency,  law  revision  commission,  or  simi- 
lar agency. 

For  example,  upon  request  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Law  Center  presented 
testimony  and  expert  advice  to  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States;  many  of  its  suggestions 
were  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
asked  that  same  Center  to  participate 
as  amicus  curiae  in  several  cases  which 
successfully  enforced  the  requirements 
of  the  truth-in-lendlng  legislation 
passed  by  Congress.  Additionally,  the 
National  Housing  Law  Center  has  par- 
ticipated with  the  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners in  Uniform  State  Laws  and 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  devel- 
oping the  Model  Uniform  Residential 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act. 

Examples  such  as  those  recited  refute 
the  allegation  that  the  backup  centers 
are  in  the  business  of  initiating  law  suits 
to  further  a  particular  lawyer's  indi- 
vidual concept  of  social  justice.  Rather, 
it  reflects  a  responsible  approach  toward 
fulfilling  the  objectives  which  they  were 
designed  to  fulfill — that  of  securing  for 
legal  services  programs  the  ability  to  deal 
with  complex,  recurring  problems  on  a 
uniform  basis,  as  well  as  providing  the 
technical  expertise  to  deal  with  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  problems  on 
local,  State,  and  national  levels. 

Just  as  convincing  is  the  record  of  the 
backup  centers  in  responding  to  the 
mdivldual  requests  of  legal  services  proj- 
ects and  attorneys  for  Information  and 
technical  assistance  to  assist  In  Indi- 
vidual cases,  as  documented  in  GEO 
evaluation  reports.  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  most  of  the  staff  of  the  various 
backup  centers  are  selected  after  they 
have  served  as  field  attorneys  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  usually  2  years,  and  must 
be  well  versed  in  their  particular  special- 
ty before  they  can  be  considered  for  a 
position  with  a  backup  center. 

Other  examples  of  effective  fulfill- 
ment of  the  mission  of  backup  centers  in- 
clude the  following: 

First.  The  National  Employment  Law 
Center,  located  In  New  York,  has  assisted 
clients  and  local  legal  sei'vlces  programs 
in  enforcing  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  which  provides  funds  for  train- 
ing and  employment  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  In  needed  pub- 


lic service  jobs.  In  one  instance,  this 
center  responded  to  a  request  by  the 
eastern  Michigan  legal  services  pro- 
gram and  represented  several  Indigent 
clients  in  enforcing  the  mandate  of  an 
act  which  the  city  of  Flint  was  found  by 
the  court   to  be  deliberately   violating. 

Second.  The  center  on  social  welfare 
policy  and  law,  another  New  York  back- 
up center,  participated  as  counsel  in 
administrative  and  litigational  efforts  on 
behalf  of  welfare  recipients  to  enforce 
mandatory  requirements  of  HEW  regula- 
tions. These  efforts  have  produced  a 
more  efficiently  administered  and  far 
superior  hearing  system  for  welfare  re- 
cipients in  New  York  State.  The  wel- 
fare law  center  has  also  been  brought 
in  to  assist  a  number  of  local  legal  aid 
programs,  Cleveland,  Wayne  County, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Kansas  City  legal 
services  offices  among  them.  In  enforcing 
the  requirements  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  thereby  assuring  that 
thousands  of  poor  children  receive  the 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  law. 

Third.  The  national  health  law  proj- 
ect and  the  Youth  Law  Center,  both 
located  in  California,  have  been  active  in 
efforts  to  implement  the  early  and 
periodic  screening,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment— EPSDT — program,  a  mandatory 
Federal  program  providing  preventive 
health  screening  for  indigent  children. 
Both  centers  have  not  only  worked  with 
HEW  in  its  enforcement  efforts,  but  have 
also  joined  with  local  programs,  includ- 
ing Greater  Lansing  legal  aid  and  San 
Francisco  neighborhood  legal  services, 
in  litigation  on  behalf  of  Indigent  clients 
denied  benefits  under  the  programs. 

Fourth.  The  migrant  legal  action  pro- 
gram, after  negotiating  a  settlement 
with  the  Micliigan  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  in  a  case  in  which  they 
assisted  Michigan  legal  services  as  co- 
counsel,  joined  the  department  in  de- 
veloping procedures  to  assure  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
Labor  Camp  Licensing  Act.  Massachu- 
setts law  reform,  cocounsel  with  Boston 
legal  assistance  in  representing  clients 
suffering  from  lead  poisoning,  helped  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  develop  enforcement  mechanisms 
to  implement  the  Massachusetts  Lead 
Paint  Poison  Act.  A  similar  statewide 
backup  program,  Michigan  legal  serv- 
ices assistance  program,  assisted  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Public  Health  in  de- 
veloping complaint  handling  procedures 
for  nursing  homes  and  other  facilities 
licensed  by  that  department. 

Fifth.  The  Native  American  Rights 
Fund,  an  Indian  backup  center,  has  as- 
sisted in  several  "fishing  rights"  cases 
brought  in  conjunction  with  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula Legal  Service  and  Minneapolis/ 
St.  Paul  Legal  Services.  These  actions 
were  filed  to  try  to  assure  that  indigent 
Indians  receive  the  full  protection  ac- 
corded them  under  the  Federal  laws  and 
treaties. 

Sixth.  The  National  Housing  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Law  Center  has  pro- 
vided assistance  to  residents  of  eco- 
nomically depressed  urban  and  rural 
areas  who  are  seeking  economic  or  busi- 
ness development  opportunities  to  re- 
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vitalize  their  communities,  provide  jobs 
and  stimulate  pride  and  financial  Inde- 
pendence among  poor  people.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Housing  Center  and 
that  of  Florida  Rural  Legal  Assistance. 
40  migrant  farmworker  families  were 
able  to  establish  their  own  cooperative 
to  acquire  a  200-acre  strawberry  farm 
from  a  corporation  wluch  desired  to  dis- 
pose of  the  land;  similarly.  Navajo  com- 
munities in  the  southwest  were  assisted 
in  establishing  a  craft  cooperative,  en- 
abling Indians  to  acquire  supplies  more 
cheaply  and  market  their  handicrafts 
more  profitably;  and.  finally,  the  resi- 
dents of  Turtle  Lake.  Wis.,  through  a 
nonprofit  community  development  cor- 
poration, have  entered  the  pool  table 
manufacturing  business. 

As  these  examples  illustrate,  the  cases 
which  the  centers  have  engaged  in  can- 
not easily  be  characterized  as  ones  seek- 
ing to  foment  social  change,  or  as  being 
on  "the  cutting  edge  of  social  reform." 
Rather,  most  of  their  efforts  appear  to 
be  directed  toward  enforcing  present 
rights  and  entitlements  accorded  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  statutes,  ordi- 
nances and  regiilations  on  behalf  of  in- 
digent clients.  The  "back-up"  centers 
appear  to  have  developed  a  rational 
process  for  the  resolution  of  recurring 
problems  faced  by  clients  throughout  a 
State  or  the  entire  country;  created  a 
vehicle  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  local 
programs  as  they  respond  to  client 
needs;  and  developed  strategies  based 
on  traditional  techniques  which  do  not 
overtax  the  judicial  system  but  seek  an 
orderly  and  often  efdclent  resolution 
through  the  judicial  process. 

The  House-mandated  elimination  of 
these  centers  should  be  reconsidered  in 
light  of  the  record.  The  best  course 
would  be  to  allow  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  proposed  new  Corporation  the 
authority  to  continue  utilization  and 
evaluation  of  the  present  back-up  cen- 
ters. Rather  than  to  precipitously  dis- 
sipate the  capabilities  of  the  centers, 
psunstakingly  developed  over  years  of 
effort,  it  is  suggested  the  Corporation  be 
allowed  to  decide  the  most  effective 
means  of  providing  legal  aid  to  the  poor 
and  that  its  ability  to  do  so  not  be  pre- 
cluded by  legislative  mandate  arrived  at 
without  reference  to  the  record  of  ac- 
complishment. The  current  OEO  backup 
investment  at  $4  million  is  a  modest 
5  to  6  percent  for  their  vital  support 
functions  and  their  continuation  in  some 
form  should  be  considered  by  any  suc- 
cessor legal  services  corporation.  It  is 
surely  in  the  best  interest  of  the  program 
to  insure  that  the  full  access  to  our 
courts  by  the  poor  not  be  compromised. 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  19,  1973.  Acting  Attorney 
General  Robert  Bork  issued  a  new  regu- 
lation amending  the  charter  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor.  Leon  Jaworskl.  In 
its  original  form,  the  charter,  which  re- 


established the  Office  of  the  Watergate 
Special  Prosecution  Force,  provided  that 
Mr.  Jaworskl  could  only  be  dismissed  by 
the  President  after  consultation  with 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  and 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  only  then  if 
there  was  a  consensus  among  the  above 
named. 
The  additional  regulation  states: 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  special  prosecutor 
will  not  be  limited  without  the  Presidents 
flrst  consulting  with  such  members  of  Con- 
gress and  ascertaining  that  their  consensus 
Is  In  accord  with  his  proposed  action. 

Thus,  both  discharge  and  any  limita- 
tion on  jurisdiction  cannot  be  effected 
without  consultation  by  the  President 
and  specified  congressional  leaders. 

Because  of  some  criticism  to  the  new 
regulation.  Mr.  Bork  was  prompted  to 
write  a  letter  of  assurance  to  Mr.  Ja- 
worskl. This  letter  of  assurance  is  a  first 
step  and  is  encouraging.  The  Ameri- 
can people  want  the  facts.  They  want 
the  guilty  punished,  and  the  innocent 
exonerated.  Only  an  Independent  investi- 
gation can  properly  respond  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  we  in  the  Congress  must  be  cer- 
tain such  an  investigation  takes  place. 

Text  of  the  Bork  letter  follows  for  the 
review  of  my  colleagues: 

Department  of  Justict, 

November  21. 1973. 

Acting  .Mtorrey  General  Robert  H.  Bork 
sent  the  following  letter  today  to  Special 
Watergate  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworskl: 

Dear  Mr.  Jaworsri:  Tou  have  Informed 
me  that  the  amendment  to  your  charter  of 
November  19,  1973  has  been  questioned  by 
some  members  of  the  press.  This  letter  Is 
to  confirm  what  1  told  you  In  our  telephone 
conversation.  The  amendment  of  November 
19,  1973  was  Intended  to  be.  and  Is.  a  safe- 
guard of  your  Independence. 

The  President  has  given  his  assurance  that 
he  would  not  exercise  his  constitutional  pow- 
ers either  to  discharge  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor or  to  limit  the  Independence  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  without  flrst  consulting  the 
Majority  and  Minority  leaders  and  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
ascertaining  that  their  consensus  Is  In  ac- 
cord with  his  proposed  eu:tton. 

When  that  assurance  was  worked  Into  the 
charter,  the  draftsmen  Inadvertently  used  a 
form  of  words  that  might  have  been  con- 
strued as  applying  the  President's  assurance 
only  to  the  subject  at  discharge.  This  was 
sxibsequently  pointed  out  to  me  by  an  assist- 
ant and  I  had  the  amendment  of  November 
19  drafted  In  order  to  put  beyond  question 
that  the  assurance  given  applied  to  your  In- 
dependence under  the  charter  and  not  mere- 
ly to  the  subject  of  discharge. 

There  Is.  In  my  Judgment,  no  possibility 
whatever  thftt  the  topics  of  discharge  or  lim- 
itation of  independence  will  ever  be  of 
mnre  than  hypothetical  Interest.  I  write  this 
letter  only  to  repeat  what  you  already  know, 
the  recent  amendment  to  your  charter  was 
to  correct  an  ambiguous  phrasing  and  thus 
to  make  clear  that  the  assurance  concern- 
ing congressional  consultation  and  consensus 
apply  to  all  aspects  of  your  independence. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Bork, 
Art:nn  Attorney  General. 


FROM  "SPOT  DISLOCATION"  TO 
ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Nation  seems  to  have  Just  discovered 
the  energy  crisis,  those  of  us  from  the 
Midwest  remember  well  last  winter  when 
the  cri-sis  was  already  with  us.  Schools, 
businesses,  farmers,  and  some  homes 
went  without  adequate  fuel  and  heat. 
The  euphemism  which  Washington  of- 
ficials coined  for  our  shortage  was  "spot 
dislocation."  It  was  supposed  to  cease 
with  the  warming  winds  of  spring.  In- 
stead, the  "spot  dislocation"  has  now 
become  a  national  energy  shortage  and 
belatedly  everyone  is  trjing  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  whatever  we  do 
now  will  be  too  little  and  too  late,  at 
least  for  this  winter  and  probably  for 
next  summer. 

It  need  not  have  been  so.  More  than 
a  year  ago,  many  Congressmen  who  rep- 
resented areas  of  the  country  already 
affected  by  the  energy  shortage,  were 
warning  of  a  worsening  crisis  to  come. 

On  December  1,  1972. 1  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton: 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  shortage  of 
fuel  and  the  developing  energy  crisis  does 
merit  the  priority  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary  Morton  acknowledged  on 
that  same  day  that: 

We  are  aware  that  our  analysis  cannot 
foresee  all  the  possibilities  of  spot  disloca- 
tions or  localized  product  shortage  which 
can  occur.  In  order  to  cope  with  these  po- 
tential problems,  our  Office  of  OU  and  Oas, 
and  the  President's  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness cooperate  at  the  regional  level  to 
maintain  constant  contact  with  the  local 
situation  and  initiate  corrective  action  If 
spot  problems  occur.  You  can  be  assured 
that  we  are  aware  of  the  potential  problems 
In  the  Midwest,  and  that  we  will  recommend 
action  to  cope  with  supply  problems  If  the 
situation  warrants. 

Four  days  after  Christmas,  1972,  I 
tried  again  to  set  forth  my  deep  concern 
in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Morton,  a  letter 
which  29  other  Congressmen  joined  me 
in  signing.  In  our  letter  we  stated: 

It  Is  now  assumed  that  the  shortages  of 
fuel  oil  that  plague  the  Midwestern  markets, 
particularly  the  smaU  business  Independent 
marketers,  will  continue  and  Increase,  forc- 
ing additional  business  shutdowns  and 
throwing  more  men  literally  out  of  work  and 
Into  the  cold. 

While  the  Midwest  Is  suffering  the  most, 
the  nation  as  a  whole  Is  facing  a  critical 
shortage  of  heating  oil.  This  does  not  consist 
of  merely  "spot  dislocations  or  localized 
product  shortages."  The  shortage  Is  sub- 
stantial, severe  and  widespread. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  it 
had  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
our  Nation  was  not  moving  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  fuel  shortage.  Despite  the 
fact  that  I  voted  for  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967. 1  pointed  out  In  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that: 

Environmental  standards  have  forced  In- 
dustry and  utilities  to  use  distillate  oils  or- 
dinarily used  In  homes.  These  standards 
should  be  suspended  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency.  Many  utilities  and  Industries 
still  have  the  capacity  to  burn  coal  and  re- 
sidual fuel  and  would  do  so  Lf  permitted. 
This  would  free,  almost  Immediately.  large 
amounts  of  refined  fuel  oil  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent crisis. 
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In  his  energy  message  to  the  Nation  on 
November  7,  1973.  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  was  at  last  taking  this 
step. 

NATUBALGAS 

Much  of  the  problem  in  the  Midwest 
last  year  was  caused  by  a  shortage  of 
natural  gas.  Factories  were  forced  to 
lower  working  temperatures  and  farmers 
were  not  able  to  dry  their  grain  because 
of  inadequate  supplies. 

Natural  gas  is  the  cleanest  burning  and 
cheapest  source  of  energy  available  to- 
day. The  reason  it  is  so  cheap  Is  that  its 
price  has  been  kept  artificially  low  by 
Federal  regulations  at  a  time  when  the 
price  of  other  fuels  has  skyrocketed.  In 
fact,  the  price  of  natural  gas  has  been 
kept  so  low  that  it  has  become  unprofit- 
able to  look  for  new  sources  of  gas.  Many 
companies  have  ceased  their  efforts  to 
bring  new  gas  to  the  surface  for  home- 
owners and  businesses. 

Long  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  restore  balance  to  market  con- 
ditions and  create  incentives  to  produce 
domestic  supplies  of  natural  gas, 

A  single  important  step  that  can  be 
taken  to  achieve  these  desirable  and 
necessary  objectives  is  the  elimination  of 
price  regulation  at  the  well  to  bring  new 
supplies  of  natural  gas  into  free  market 
competition.  The  bill  I  introduced  on 
January  3,  1973,  the  first  day  of  the  93d 
Congress,  H.R.  480.  will  do  just  that. 

There  is  natural  gas  in  the  ground.  But 
much  of  the  gas  which  geologists  say 
exists  is  in  remote  locations — difficult 
and  costly  to  bring  to  market. 

Time  is  needed  to  find  new  gas  fields, 
develop  those  fields,  and  construct  the 
necessary  pipelines  to  bring  that  gas  to 
homeowners  and  industry.  In  the  prolific 
fields  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  time-lag 
is  5  years  or  more. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
In  January  shortly  after  introducing  this 
bill: 

The  purpose  of  proposing  this  measure  is 
to  focus  attention  on  the  critical  energy 
shortage  and  hopefully  to  persuade  others  to 
begin  thinking  about  the  problem. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
energy  crisis,  our  present  knowledge  as  to 
future  requirements  and  the  hardships  now 
being  experienced  because  of  the  energy 
shortage,  I  believe  this  Is  a  logical  and  de- 
cisive first  step  to  protect  our  citizens  and 
the  national  Interest. 

At  that  time.  I  also  called  upon  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  to  hold  hearings  on  my 
bill  and  on  the  worsening  energy  crisis. 
In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers, I  recited  the  hardships  of  last  win- 
ter and  went  on  to  predict: 

The  future  is  equally  bleak.  The  major 
supplier  of  natural  gas  In  Illinois,  Panhandle 
Eastern  Pipeline,  has  announced  that  It  will 
cvirtall  gas  supplies  to  Its  customers  In  all 
but  four  months  of  1973,  those  being  June 
through  September.  Thus,  next  winter  we 
can  look  forward  to  a  replay  of  the  same  sit- 
uation which  plagued  us  this  winter — In- 
sufficient gas.  factories  and  schools  closed 
down,  farmers  unable  to  harvest  and  market 
their  crops. 

The  shortage  of  other  forms  of  energy  Is 
equally  serious.  Oasollne  and  fuel  oil  are 
currently  in  short  supply  and  sometimes 
available  only  at  black-market  rat«s.  When 
spring  plowing  gets  under  way  In  the  Mid- 
west, farmers  may  find  the  fuel  Is  not  avail- 


able even  on  the  black  market.  Because  fall 
plowing  was  not  done  due  to  the  amount  of 
rain  experienced,  plowing  this  spring  will  be 
especially  heavy. 

My  purpose  In  writing  Is  to  urge  you  to  re- 
quest the  views  of  the  Executive  agencies 
on  H.R.  480  and  to  schedule  hearings  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  on  the  energy  crisis. 

On  October  10,  1973,  10  months  after  I 
introduced  this  bill,  in  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
the  President's  energy  adviser,  Governor 
John  Love,  afBrmed  the  administration's 
support  for  deregulating  natural  gas.  He 
told  the  committee : 

The  current  shortages  do  not  result  from 
depletion  of  our  domestic  energy  resource 
base.  The  Geological  Survey  estimates  that 
the  United  States  has  potential  recoverable 
reserves  of  natural  gas  of  2100  trillion  cubic 
feet.  These  are  reserves  which  could  be 
found  and  delivered  to  the  consumer  with 
existing  technology  If  sufficient  exploratory 
and  development  drilling  were  stimulated. 

The  natural  gas  problem  demands  legis- 
lative relief.  We  are  proposing  that  this  relief 
be  In  the  form  of  returning  the  regulation 
of  well  head  prices  on  new  supplies  of  natural 
gas  to  the  private  marketplace.  This  would 
allow  competitive  market  forces  to  set  the 
prices  at  which  new  supplies  of  natural  gas 
are  bought  and  sold  In  the  field.  It  allows 
the  quick  and  certain  adjustments  which 
are  now  required  if  the  nation  Is  not  to  con- 
tinue suffering  from  chronic  shortages.  The 
Administration  has  decided  that  this  is  the 
most  efficient,  most  effective  and  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  solving  the  natural  gas 
problem. 

I  welcome  this  support  but  wish  It  had 
come  much  earlier. 

In  the  meantime,  I  took  a  specific  ini- 
tiative with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. To  Chairman  John  N.  Nasslkas  I 
wrote  on  February  6, 1973: 

The  shortage  of  natural  gEis  In  the  Mid- 
west remains  critical.  The  economic  loss  to 
farmers  In  undrled  crops  destroyed  by  mildew 
Is  Incalculable.  Many  plants  have  been  forc- 
ed to  close  or  curtail  production,  thus  throw- 
ing their  employees  out  of  work. 

On  January  14,  1972,  Panhandle  Eastern 
Pipe  Line  Company  filed  an  application  In 
Docket  CT72-181  requesting  authority  to 
construct  a  pipeline  and  gathering  facility 
In  order  to  connect  an  estimated  one  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  newly  acquired  gas  supplies 
near  Denver,  Colorado,  to  Its  mainline  sys- 
tem near  Liberal,  Kansas.  If  this  applica- 
tion can  be  approved  expeditiously  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  a  recurrence  of 
the  gas  shortage  which  has  plagued  the  Mid- 
west this  season  may  be  averted  In  future 
years. 

I  urge  the  Commission  to  act  favorably 
on  this  docket  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Thanks  for  your  consideration. 

On  March  30,  1973,  the  FPC  decided 
to  permit  Panhandle  Eastern  to  con- 
struct the  badly  needed  natural  gas  pipe- 
line. The  Commission  gave  the  company 
1  year  to  get  the  facility  into  operation. 
Present  plans  call  for  new  gas  to  begin 
flowing  to  the  Midwest  about  April  1974. 
effect  on  farmers 

In  April  1973.  the  impending  disaster 
that  has  now  struck  full  force  was  felt 
by  farmers.  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  I  warned : 

As  each  day  goes  by,  the  energy  crisis 
worsens.  Gas-Une  and  dlesel  fuel  supplies 
continue  to  dwindle  at  an  alarming  rate. 

While  the  Implications  of  this  situation 
on  our  nation  are  Immense,  nowhere  are 
they  as  alarming  as  In  the  agriculture  sector. 


Without  fuel,  farmers  can't  plant  their  crops. 
Without  a  crop,  the  flow  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer would  come  to  a  halt.  And  our  na- 
tion would  go  hungry. 

Within  the  next  90  days,  farmers  In  Illinois 
and  most  of  the  Midwest  will  need  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  fuel  they  use 
during  an  entire  year. 

Already  some  farmers  have  been  shut  off 
from  their  normal  sources  of  fuel  because 
of  Insufficient  supplies. 

Obviously,  Immediate  action  Is  necessary 
to  Insure  that  farmers  have  enough  fuel  and 
this  potential  catastrophe  Is  averted.  One 
estimate  shows  Illinois  alone  will  suffer  a 
1,500,000  gallon  shortage  of  fuel  this  year. 
Today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  that 
would  direct  the  President  to  establish  and 
Implement  a  plan  for  rationing  gasolUie  and 
dlesel  fuel  In  states  and  areas  when  supplies 
become  insufficient  for  essential  farm  opera- 
tions. The  plan  could  and  should  be  used 
immediately  to  head  off  a  potential  disaster. 

The  substance  of  my  bill,  H.R.  7054. 
was  eventually  included  in  the  admin- 
istration's voluntary  oil  allocation  pro- 
gram announced  May  10,  a  month  later. 
That  program  gave  highest  priority  to 
supplying  oil  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

By  mid-May  it  had  become  abundantly 
clear  to  me  that  the  voluntary  oil  allo- 
cation program  was  not  going  to  work 
and  that  stronger  measures  were  neces- 
sary. I  set  forth  my  concern  in  a  letter 
to  President  Nixon: 

Ideally,  It  would  be  best  to  allow  our  fuel 
Industry  to  continue  to  operate  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  Thus,  the  spirit  in  which  you 
recently  Implemented  the  voluntary  fuel 
allocation  program  is  admirable.  However, 
reports  I  am  receiving  Indicate  that  this 
program  Is  not  working.  In  Illinois,  farmers 
depend  greatly  upon  Independent  dealers  for 
their  fuel  sup-lles.  Many  dealers  are  unable 
to  deliver  fuel  to  farmers  and  the  situation 
will  worsen  in  the  next  two  weeks.  Already 
some  tractors  are  sitting  Idle  In  the  fields 
during  the  most  critical  part  of  the  planting 
season. 

In  addition,  the  Memorial  Day  weekend 
will  result  In  the  utilization  of  much  fuel 
for  pleasure,  further  compounding  the  crit- 
ical shortage.  Farmers  will  find  It  even  more 
difficult  to  get  fuel. 

The  Oil  Policy  Committee  has  anonunced 
It  will  hold  hearings  on  this  problem  In  two 
weeks.  This  will  be  too  late.  By  then,  crops 
should  be  In  the  fields.  If  they  are  not,  higher 
food  prices  are  Inevitable  this  fall. 

I  resjjectfully  urge  you  to  utilize  the  au- 
thority granted  under  the  extended  Econom- 
ic Stabilization  Act  and  make  compliance 
with  the  fuel  allocation  program  mandatory. 

Six  months  later,  the  allocation  of  oil 
products  became  mandatorj' — too  little, 
too  late. 

BLACK    MARKET    On. 

During  the  summer,  the  shortage  of 
gasoline  flrst  hit  vacationers  and  other 
travelers  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
price  of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  began  to  skj-rocket.  From  vari- 
ous parts  of  Illinois,  I  received  reports 
that  some  service  station  owners  were 
being  forced  out  of  business  by  major  oil 
companies  that  had  supplied  them  in 
years  past  with  retail  oil  products,  but 
now  were  unwilling  to  do  so.  In  other 
cases,  I  heard  that  some  dealers  could 
get  gasoline  only  on  the  black  market. 

I  set  these  facts  forth  in  a  letter  to 
Attorney  General  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
on  June  1.  1973: 
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Dear  Mb.  Attobket  General:  There  Is 
mounting  evidence  that  the  fuel  shortage  Is 
bringing  about  Increasing  black-market 
profiteering  and  unhealthy  antl-competltlve 
effects  In  the  oil  Industry. 

Charges  of  black  market  sales  of  gas  and 
diesel  fuel  were  first  made  public  In  testi- 
mony before  a  Senate  Commerce  subcomjnlt- 
tee  last  week.  However,  they  have  been  known 
to  Industry  representatives  for  some  time. 

The  iJ^ocedure  under  which  these  prof- 
iteers work  Is  complex  and  designed  to  thwart 
would-be  investigators.  A  service  station 
owner  may  receive  a  phone  call  late  at  night. 
An  anonymous  caller  will  ask  If  he  needs  gas. 
In  the  Midwest,  the  answer  Is  Invariably 
•■yes  "  The  owner  Is  then  told  that  he  can 
get  a  truckload,  but  It  will  cost  him  any- 
where from  31  to  31  cents  per  gallon  instead 
of  the  current  rate  of  14  to  15  cents.  This, 
of  course.  Is  a  violation  of  the  Economic 
StabUtzation  Act  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council's  guidelines  for  pricing  petroleum 
products. 

If  the  station  owner  agrees  to  this  price, 
he  is  then  told  to  wait  for  a  second  phone 
call.  The  second  call,  again  from  an  anony- 
mous person,  will  generally  be  to  specify 
payment  by  certified  check  made  payable 
to  some  person  unknown  to  the  owner. 

Finally,  the  owner  may  receive  yet  a  third 
call  directing  htm  to  place  the  check  In  a 
certain  post  ofBce  box  or  other  location  and 
telling  him  when  to  expect  delivery  of  the 
black  market  oil.  An  unmarked  truck  will 
then  pull  into  the  owner's  station  and  deliver 
"hot"  oil. 

Because  federal  laws  are  being  broken,  I 
urge  you  to  direct  the  FBI  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  all  facets  of  these 
illegal  sales.  At  a  time  when  oiany  small 
busLneesmen  are  being  forced  to  close  their 
doors  because  they  cannot  buy  oU  to  sell 
their  customers,  there  is  no  place  in  the 
American  economy  for  the  black  market  prof- 
iteer who  would  try  to  squeeze  the  last 
penny  out  of  service  station  owners  and 
consumers  alike. 

The  fact  that  many  small  and  independent 
oil  de«ler8  are  being  forced  out  of  bualnese. 
and  the  antl-oompetltive  effect  this  may  have 
upon  the  oil  retailing  Indxistry.  In  my  opin- 
ion, should  also  conunand  your  attention.  In 
recent  years,  sales  by  independent  petroleum 
marketers  have  reached  25  percent  of  sales  of 
all  oil  products.  Their  gas  prices  have  liter- 
ally kept  the  oil  industry  competitive.  With- 
out the  Independents,  gas  prices  might  today 
be  double  what  they  are. 

Now.  due  to  a  very  real  shortage  of  oil. 
these  small  businesses  are  being  squeezed  out. 
Already,  nine  hundred  nationwide  have 
closed  their  doors.  But  this  Is  not  the  entire 
story.  At  the  same  time  that  the  tndeptend- 
ents  have  been  going  out  of  business  because 
they  cannot  get  gas  to  sell  their  customers, 
major  oil  companies  are  expanding  their  re- 
tail outlets  in  the  very  areas  where  the  Inde- 
pendents once  flourished.  In  some  cases, 
major  oil  companies  are  trying  to  buy  Inde- 
pendent gas  stations  that  were  closed  due  to 
the  shortage,  resupply  them,  and  open  their 
doors  under  the  major's  brand  name.  The  gas 
and  the  location  may  be  the  same,  but  the 
price  will  not  It  will  be  higher. 

Each  of  the  major  oil  companies  have  now 
opened  their  own  cut-rate  gaa  stations  to 
compete  with  and  eliminate  the  Independ- 
ents. They  operate  under  such  names  as 
Whale,  Alert.  Sello.  Ride.  Pas-Gas  and  Bulko. 

Each  penny  increase  In  the  price  of  gas 
costs  the  American  consumer  Si  billion  a 
year  Thus,  the  effect  of  this  unconscionable 
anti-competitive  drive  by  certain  major  oil 
companies  will  be  to  gouge  the  American 
public  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars. 

I  urge  that  you  direct  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  conduct 
a  thorough  investigation  of  possible  viola- 
tion* of  the  anti-trust  laws  by  the  major  oil 


companies.  If  legal  action  seems  warranted. 
I  urge  you  to  act  expeditiously  before  the 
price  of  gas  goes  any  higher. 

/s/  Paul  Findlit, 
Uemher  of  Congress. 

In  his  response,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion. Thomas  E.  Kauper,  pledged  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department; 

Our  staff  members  are  presently  conduct- 
ing an  ongoing  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  shortages  themselves  or  the  al- 
location of  supplies  within  the  Industry  are 
the  result  of  antitrust  violations.  The  re- 
ported black  market  sales  of  "hot"  gasoline  is 
a  new  development  which  will  receive  our 
careful  attention. 

We  share  your  concern  over  the  plight  of 
the  Independent  petroleum  marketers.  The 
Deptartment  will  not  hesitate  to  seek  remedial 
action  in  the  courts  if  sufficient  evidence  of 
federal  law  violations  can  t>e  obta'ned. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department's  con- 
cern did  not  stop  the  gas  shortage  from 
worsening. 

JACKSONVILLE    OUT    OF    CAS 

In  June  1973.  the  city  of  Jacksonville 
almost  ran  out  of  gas.  Police  cars,  fire 
trucks,  and  other  emergency  equipment 
were  operating  virtually  on  their  last 
tank  of  gas  when  Mayor  Milton  Hocking 
called  me  for  help.  OflQcials  of  the  OflBce 
of  Oil  and  Gas  subsequently  provided 
an  alternate  supply  of  fuel  for  the  city. 

This  experience,  and  several  similar 
ones  with  other  cities  in  my  district,  pur- 
suaded  me  that  some  special  provision 
should  be  made  for  supplying  oil  to  these 
essential  public  services. 

On  July  23,  1973,  I  introduced  H.R. 
9651.  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  to  ra- 
tion petroleum  products,  natural  gas.  and 
natural  gas  liquids  among  civilian  users 
to  provide  sufficient  fuel  for  essential 
agricultural  operations,  public  health, 
safety,  and  essential  public  services  in 
areas  of  shortage. 

H.R.  9651  states: 

Section  1  The  Congress  finds  that  an  acute 
shortage  of  fuels  is  disrupting  essential  farm 
operations.  Jeopardizing  the  production  of 
sufficient  food  supplies  to  meet  domestic 
and  foreign  requirements:  and  Is  threaten- 
ing public  health,  safety,  and  essential  pub- 
lic services:  and  that  in  order  to  guarantee 
a  continued  avaUabUlty  of  fuels  for  farm, 
public  health,  safety,  and  essential  public 
services,  a  system  of  rationing  fuels  among 
civilian  users  should  be  established. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  immediately 
direct  the  establishment  of  a  national  priority 
system  for  fuel  allocation.  Highest  priority 
shall  be  assigned  to  food  production  and 
processing,  public  health,  safety,  and  essen- 
tial public  services. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  Immediately 
upon  establishment  of  the  priority  system 
implement  a  rationing  program  based  upon 
the  priority  system  to  ensure  sufficient  sup- 
plies for  these  usee. 

The  President  may  delegate  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  authority  granted  under  this 
Act  shall  terminate  one  calendar  year  after 
date  of  enactment. 

MANDATORY    ALLOCATION    NICOEO 

The  energy  crisis  was  now  hanging 
ominously  over  the  entire  country.  At 
every  opportunity.  I  urged,  even  begged, 
the  administration  to  invoke  the  author- 
ity to  allocate  fuel  which  it  had  been 
given  by  Congress  months  earlier  in  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act.  Because  the 


voluntary  controls  were  not  working,  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  mandatory  alloca- 
tion of  fuel  was  essential.  I  so  stated  to 
both  the  President  and  Governor  Love. 

On  August  28,  Governor  Love  respond- 
ed to  my  plea: 

Dear  Congressman  Pindlet:  Thank  you 
for  your  recent  expression  of  concern  on  the 
subject  of  mandatory  allocation  programs  for 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products.  We  have 
been  totally  submerged  In  the  task  of  exam- 
ining the  current  voluntary  allocation  pro- 
gram and  developing  options  for  possible 
mandatory  programs. 

As  I  announced  on  August  9,  1973.  we 
have  made  a  decision  not  to  adopt  the  man- 
datory allocation  program  for  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  at  this  time.  It  Is  our 
express  goal  to  ensure  adequate  supplies  of 
fuel  for  all  consumers.  We  are  also  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  the  continued  viabil- 
ity of  all  independent  sectors  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry.  We  believe  that  a  mtundatory 
program  will  probably  create  more  problems 
than  It  resolves,  and  In  view  of  the  current 
over-all  supply  situation,  a  mandatory  sys- 
tem does  not  appear  to  be  the  appropriate 
remedy  at  this  time. 

We  have  released  a  proposed  mandatory 
program  which  has  been  published  In  trade 
press  and  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  pro- 
pKJsal  was  released  at  this  time  in  order  to 
receive  comments  from  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors.  The  program  Is  generally  in- 
tended to  ensure  provision  of  1972  historical 
levels  or  at  least  a  proportional  share  of 
available  supplies  to  Independent  refineries 
and  to  all  wholesale  purchasers  of  petroleum 
products.  It  Includes  provision  for  appro- 
priate state  involvement,  including  priority- 
setting.  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  program  has  inherent  flaws, 
most  notably  the  necessity  for  review  of 
special  circumstances  and  requests  for  ex- 
ceptions. We  would  appreciate  your  com- 
ments on  the  program,  as  we  appreciated 
your  earlier  comments. 

We   believe    that    we    can    administer   the 
voluntary  program  in  a  manner  which  will 
l>est  serve  the  Interests  of  all  Americans. 
/s/  John  A.  Love, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

At  about  this  time,  the  administration 
began  seriously  considering  a  badly 
needed  mandatory  program  to  allocate 
LP  gas  only.  Immediately.  I  contacted 
Governor  Love  to  lend  my  support  and 
to  urge  that  a  mandatory  program  be 
expanded  to  include  other  petroleum 
products. 

My  September  4.  1973,  letter  to  Gover- 
nor Love  stated : 

Dear  Mr.  Love:  Thank  you  for  your  August 
28  response  to  my  request  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation  pro- 
gram. Because  reports  reach  me  daily  of  fuel 
shortages  in  Illinois,  I  was  most  disappointed 
in  your  decision  not  to  Implement  such  a 
program  In  August. 

However.  I  am  somewhat  encouraged  by 
the  reports  that  a  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram for  LP  gas  is  now  being  considered.  I 
strongly  encourage  you  to  Implement  such 
a  program  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The 
LP  shortage  is  critical  and  we  must  be  sure 
that  the  highest  priority  users  have  sufficient 
amounts  for  grain  drying  and  heating  during 
the  cold  weather  that  Is  Just  ahead. 

The  fuel  shortage  goes  far  beyond  LP  gas. 
however,  and  I  again  urge  you  to  recommend 
to  the  President  that  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  for  all  fuels  be  Implemented. 
Natural  gas.  heating  oil.  and  other  fuels  are 
In  precariously  short  supply  in  many  areas. 
Mandatory  allocation  Is  needed  now  to  en- 
sure that  agriculture,  public  safety,  and  other 
essential  public  service  needs  are  met. 
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For  all  too  long,  we  m  government  failed  to 
act  on  the  warning  signs  of  the  Impending 
energy  crisis.  Unless  you  act.  homes  will  be 
cold,  grain  will  rot  In  the  fields  or  drying 
bins,  and  vital  public  services  will  be  termi- 
nated this  winter. 

The  situation  is  such  that  there  Is  little 
time  for  further  study  and  evaluation.  Action 
is  needed  Immediately. 

(s)    Paul  Findle-t, 
Jireniber  of  Congress. 

On  September  10,  1973,  Govei-nor  Love 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  mandatory  proposal 
for  LP  gas,  which  became  effective  short- 
ly thereafter.  For  the  first  time,  he  also 
mentioned  the  possibility  that  the  ad- 
ministration might  prohibit  utilities  and 
Industrial  and  commercial  firms  from 
switching  from  coal  to  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. This  was  a  proposal  I  hp.d  first  ad- 
vanced on  January  29,  1973,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  it  was  now  being  con- 
sidered. Several  months  later  it  was 
finally  accepted  and  annoimced  by  the 
President. 

Despite  all  this.  Governor  Love  still  re- 
fused to  recommend  mandatory  alloca- 
tions of  fuel.  His  letter  enclosing  the  two 
proposEils  stated: 

Dear  Congressman  Findley  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  4,  1973.  I  am  enclos- 
ing copies  of  two  recent  press  releases  de- 
scribing actions  being  taken  by  this  office  to 
ease  or  at  least  to  make  equitable  current 
shortages. 

We  are  watching  the  heating  oil  situation 
very  closely,  we  are  encouraging  refiners  to 
Increase  their  production  of  healing  oil,  and 
we  are  considering  actions  to  take  If  it  ap- 
pears emergency  situations  may  develop. 

This  complex  matter  Is  the  subject  of  much 
concern,  and  your  comments  are  Important 
In  evaluating  current  and  future  policies  and 
action  programs. 

/s/  John  A.  Love, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  admin- 
istration would  not  use  its  authority  to 
implement  a  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram for  all  oil  products.  Congress  finally 
acted  in  mid-November.  The  bill  it  pas.sed 
orders  the  President  to  formulate  a 
plan  within  15  days  and  implement  it 
within  30  days.  The  bill  requires  that  fuel 
oil  and  gasoline  be  allocated  to  each  user 
in  an  amount  equal  to  that  supplied  in 
1972.  It  also  recommends  priorities  sim- 
ilar, to  those  I  included  in  H.R.  9651  in- 
troduced in  July.  Unfortunately,  the 
mandatory  bill  is  too  little,  too  late  to 
solve  the  problem  this  winter.  But  it  will 
help. 

small   gas  stations  forced   out 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  the  gasoline  supply 
situation  was  clearly  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  At  the  same  time,  hundreds  of 
small  individual,  independent  service  sta- 
tion owners  were  being  forced  to  close 
their  doors  because  they  could  not  get 
gasoline  or  were  not  permitted  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  to  sell  their  gaso- 
line at  the  same  price  as  the  major  oil 
companies  sold  their  gas.  I  felt  the  com- 
petitive market  for  the  gas  customers' 
dollar  was  threatened.  I  was  afraid  that 
the  major  oil  companies  would  end  up 
with  a  monopolistic  share  of  the  retail 
gas  market  which  would  mean  even 
higher  prices  and  poorer  service  to  con- 
sumers in  the  long  nm. 

Again,  on  September  14.  1973,  I  wrote 


to  Attorney  General  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son of  my  concern : 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Evidence 
continues  to  mount  that  Phase  IV  gasoline 
price  regulations  are  having  a  disastrous  anti- 
competitive effect  on  the  oil  industry. 

Under  the  regulations,  independent  serv- 
ice str.tlons  are  required  to  roll  back  prices 
they  charge  to  January  10,  1973,  levels.  At  the 
same  time,  the  major  oil  companies  that  sup- 
ply the  independent  stations  are  permitted 
to  cli.irge  May  15,  1973,  prices  and  In  some 
cases  ralFe  them  above  this  level.  Many  com- 
panies In  Illinois  have  already  done  so. 

The  result  Is  that  many  Independent  sta- 
tions are  operating  at  a  loss  or  unreallstlcally 
low-profit  mareins.  Some  have  gone  into 
bankruptcy  and  many  others  are  headed  in 
that  direction.  As  statioiis  close,  the  major 
oil  companies  move  their  allocation  to  other 
areas,  leaving  the  stations'  customers  with- 
out a  fuel  source.  In  other  cases,  the  majors 
sell  the  fuel  in  the  same  area  through  their 
own  stations  at  prices  above  those  the  inde- 
pendent station  could  charge. 

Thus,  Phase  IV  Is  having  a  counter-pro- 
ductive effect  and  has  meant  even  higher 
fuel  prices  for  consumers  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  decreasing  competition  in  the  industry. 

Furthermore,  consumers  who  could  depend 
on  fuel  supplies  from  the  Independent  sta- 
tions in  their  communities  are  now  finding 
they  no  longer  have  a  reliable  supply  and 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  major  companies. 

I  recently  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
help  correct  this  situation.  It  would  amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  to  prohibit 
pricing  regulations  that  discriminate  be- 
tween segments  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
A  copy  is  enclosed.  Do  you  believe  such  a 
measure  will  help  preserve  competition  with- 
in the  oil  Industry? 

On  a  related  matter,  I  would  also  like  your 
views  on  a  specific  situation  that  has  occurred 
In  my  dli^trict.  An  independent  station  owner, 
who  for  many  years  has  received  fuel  sup- 
plies from  a  major  company  under  contt-act, 
recently  had  that  contract  terminated.  Does 
this  station  operator  have  any  recourse  under 
existing  federal  regulations  or  antitrust  legis- 
lation? Apparently,  the  major  company  will 
retail  this  station's  allocation  Itself  or  sell 
elsewhere. 

If  the  major  companies  can  legally  do  this. 
Phase  IV  will  have  failed  utterly  to  establish 
reasonable  fuel  prices.  The  major  oil  com- 
panies will  soon  totally  dominate  the  fuel 
industry  and  all  semblance  of  competition 
will  be  gone. 

Your  views  on  these  matters  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  If  action  by  the  Anti- 
trust Division  is  warranted,  I  urge  you  to  act 
expeditiously  to  ensure  that  the  rights  and 
interests  of  consumers  as  well  as  all  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  are  protected. 

/s/  Paul  Findley, 
Member  of  Congress. 

On  September  25,  I  decided  that  legis- 
lative action  was  essential  If  a  free  and 
competitive  gasoline  market  was  to  be 
preserved.  When  the  appropriations  bill 
was  before  the  House.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  from  discriminating  among  pe- 
troleum marketers  In  the  method  of 
establishing  prices  for  gasoline. 

In  asking  other  Congressmen  to  vote 
for  my  amendment,  I  told  them  how  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  had  decided  to 
sacrifice  the  small  independent  business- 
men In  favor  of  the  major  oil  companies 
at  a  time  when  the  major  oil  companies 
were  earning  the  greatest  profits  in  his- 
tory. 

Just  listen  to  these  profits  earned  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1973  by  a  few  of  the 


big  oil  companies  and  the  tremendous 
increase  over  the  first  6  months  of  last 
year: 

Exxon  earned  $1,018  million;  up  48 
percent  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Texaco  earned  $531  million;  up  28  per- 
cent over  last  year. 

Gulf  earned  $360  million;  up  46  per- 
cent over  last  year. 

Mobil  earned  $340  million;  up  25  per- 
cent over  1972. 

Standard  of  California  earned  $334 
million ;  up  33  percent. 

Standard  of  Indiana  earned  $242  mil- 
lion; up  29  percent. 

Shell  eaiTied  $169  million;  up  52  per- 
cent. 

Despite  those  profits,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  decided  that  the  majors  were 
not  earning  enough  and  so  they  gave 
them  the  more  profitable  date  at  which 
to  set  their  pump  prices  of  gasoline. 

I  told  my  colleagues: 

Unless  you  want  to  see  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry monopolized  by  the  giants,  unless  we 
want  to  see  all  gas  prices  set  at  a  uniformly 
high  level  with  no  independents  around  to 
keep  prices  low  and  competitive,  then  you 
should  vote  for  this  amendment. 

My  amendment  was  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  a  vote  of  371  to  7. 

Immediately,  Cost  of  Living  Council 
Chairman  John  T.  Dunlop  came  up  to 
Capitol  Hill.  He  hoped  to  defeat  my 
amendment  in  the  Senate.  However, 
there  too  he  was  beaten  badly.  In  Octo- 
ber, after  the  Senate  approved  my 
amendment,  90  to  6,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  finally  changed  its  regulations 
to  end  Its  discrimination  against  the 
small  Independent  gasoline  stations. 
energy  saving  time 

One  of  the  easiest  and  least  disrup- 
tive ways  to  conserve  our  scarce  energy 
supplies  is  to  bring  back  year-round 
daylight  saving  time.  I  call  It  energy 
saving  time  and  Introduced  a  bill  on 
September  9, 1973,  to  make  It  year-round. 
President  Nixon  endorsed  this  proposal 
2  months  later  in  his  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  November  7. 

Energy  saving  time  has  several  advan- 
tages. One  study  indicates  that  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time  will  curtail 
electrical  consumption  in  America  by 
almost  2  percent.  Fuel  oil  and  natural 
gas  savings  may  be  even  higher. 

In  addition  to  fuel  conservation,  almost 
$600  million  would  be  saved  on  electric 
bills  alone.  That  means  you  would  pay 
less  each  month. 

Also,  more  daylight  at  night  would 
make  It  safer  to  walk  the  streets.  There 
would  be  less  crime. 

Finally,  commuters  would  be  able  to 
return  home  from  work  before  dark,  thus 
reducing  traffic  fatalities  and  serious  ac- 
cidents. 

Energy  saving  time  was  instituted  as 
an  emergency  conservation  measure 
during  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Certainly 
the  fuel  shortage  we  are  facing  this 
winter  is  as  critical  as  the  ones  we  faced 
then. 

On  November  27,  1973,  the  House 
passed  a  bill  making  daylight  saving  time 
year  round  for  a  trial  period  of  2  yeai-s. 

MIDDLE     EAST     WAR 

On  October  6.  the  latest  Middle  East 
War  broke  out.  The  war  and  what  fol- 
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lowed  was  probably  the  inevitable  result 
of  past  actions  by  several  nations  of  the 
world,  including  the  United  States. 

The  Israelis  have  been  steadfastly  un- 
willing to  return  the  Arab  lands  occupied 
in  the  1967  war.  The  Arabs  had  remained 
unwilling  to  meet  personally  with  the 
Israelis  to  discuss  the  disputes  which 
stood  between  them. 

For  its  own  part,  the  United  States 
missed  opportunities  to  head  off  the  war. 
In  the  summer,  the  United  States  cast 
Its  fifth  veto  In  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil, killing  a  resolution  which  called 
upon  £l11  the  parties  in  the  Midde  East  to 
adhere  to  the  1967  Middle  East  resolu- 
tion, which  we  helped  draft.  It  also 
singled  out  Israel  for  criticism.  The  reso- 
lution was  not  as  balanced  as  I  wished, 
in  that  it  did  not  criticize  the  Arabs  for 
their  lack  of  cooperatlveness. 

Unfortunately,  our  veto  and  the  failure 
of  the  Arabs'  diplomatic  initiative  may 
have  caused  them  to  conclude  that  war 
was  the  only  answer  for  them. 

The  US  response  was.  of  course,  im- 
mediate £uid  entirely  upon  the  side  of 
Israel.  US  military  planes  began  ferry- 
ing tons  of  new  war  material  to  the 
Israelis  in  response  to  the  SovieLs"  de- 
cision to  similarly  resupply   the  Arabs. 

As  a  consequence.  11  days  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Arskbs  an- 
nounced a  5 -percent,  and  then  a  10- per- 
cent, cutback  in  oil  being  shipped  to  the 
United  States  On  October  19.  President 
Nixon  asked  Congress  to  provide  $2  bil- 
lion in  additional  military  aid  for  Israel. 
As  a  direct  consequence,  the  Arabs  cut  off 
all  oil  shipments  to  the  United  States 
completely. 

The  United  States  must  have  a  bal- 
anced policy  In  the  Middle  East,  not  to 
protect  oil  supplies,  but  because  such  a 
policy  is  riKht.  Certainly  it  Ls  in  Israel's 
lonff-term  Interests.  Hopefully,  the  re- 
cent initiatives  of  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  are 
leading  to  that  kind  of  reassessment.  At 
least  the  fighting  has  stopped,  and  for 
the  first  time,  both  sides  are  talking  di- 
rectly to  each  other. 

But  an  awfully  great  price  is  being 
paid. 

Tint  P«XSIOZNT'S  ENncT  MESSACIS 

On  November  7  and  November  25,  1973. 
President  Nixon  addressed  the  Nation 
on  the  energy  crisis.  In  addition  to  asking 
for  year-round  daylight  saving  time  aiwl 
standby  authority  for  gasoline  ration- 
ing, the  President  also  called  for  a  re- 
laxation of  certain  environmental  stand- 
ards, and  a  reduction  in  airhne  schedules. 

The  President  announced  that  he 
would  prevent  industrial  users  of  coal 
from  switching  to  other  sources  of  fuel. 

He  called  for  use  of  the  naval  oil  re- 
serves, a  speedup  in  the  construction  of 
atomic  energy  plants,  and  passage  of  the 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  bill. 

At  long  last.  Congress  finally  cleared 
the  latter  bill  for  President  Nixon's  sig- 
nature. This  measure  authorizes  immedi- 
ate construction  of  a  plpebne  from  the 
rich  oil  fields  of  Alaska  to  seaports  where 
the  oil  can  be  loaded  on  tankers  and 
brought  to  the  lower  48  States.  That  oil 
is  desperately  needed  now.  When  the 
pipeline  is  fully  constructed,  it  will  In- 
crease our  oil  supplies  by  more  than  10 


percent.  That  Is  more  than  half  of  the 
oil  shortage  that  is  expected  this  wint«r. 

Unfortunately,  it  will  take  several  years 
to  build  the  pipeline  Already,  the  project 
has  been  delayed  for  years.  With  passage 
of  this  bill,  hopefully,  construction  can 
begin  immediately  and  be  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Tlie  President  also  asked  everyone  to 
turn  down  the  temperature  in  his  home 
and  turn  off  as  many  lights  as  possible. 

Finally,  he  asked  for  a  national  speed 
Umit  of  50  miles  per  hour  for  cars  and 
55  miles  per  hour  for  trucks  and  buses. 
While  most  of  his  sxiggestions  are  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  make  it  through  the 
winter,  I  feel  the  administration's  pro- 
posal that  the  lumbering  giants  of  the 
highway — buses  and  trucks — be  per- 
mitted to  travel  55  miles  per  hour  while 
automobiles  will  be  permitted  only  50 
miles  per  hour,  should  be  rejected  by  the 
Congress. 

Whatever  limit  Is  established  should 
apply  uniformly  to  all  vehicles. 

No  doubt  some  engines  perform  more 
efficiently  at  higher  speeds  than  do 
others,  but  this  can  be  said  of  automobile 
engines  as  well  as  truck  and  bus  engines. 

The  eCBclency  gain-loss  involved  in  5 
miles  an  hour  can  hardly  justify  the 
other  hazards  that  will  occur  if  the 
double  standard  in  highway  speeds  is 
attempted. 

Trucks  and  buses  would  forever  be 
passing  automobiles,  and  this  would  cre- 
ate horrendous  hazards  especially  on 
narrow  two-lane  pavements.  Moreover, 
the  outrage  every  automobile  driver  wHl 
inevitably  feel  as  the  big  vehicles  roar 
past  will  cause  the  greatest  hazard  of  all. 

Several  State  Qovemors  have  already 
seen  the  absurdity  and  double  standard 
of  the  50-55  miles  per  hour  proposal,  and 
so  should  the  Congress. 

TtWE    TO    GET    THE    OX    OUT    OT    TH«    DnCH 

Already  many  people  have  suffered 
because  of  the  lack  of  foresight  in  the 
development  of  an  adequate  national 
energy  program,  but  that  suffering  may 
be  small  compared  to  what  may  be  in 
store  for  the  Nation  this  winter  and  in 
the  next  few  years. 

If  there  is  a  bright  spot  on  the  hori- 
zon, it  is  the  fact  that  at  long  last  the 
American  people,  and  their  Government. 
realize  that  a  crisis  exists.  That  could 
not  be  said  last  year  at  this  time  Then, 
few  people  outside  the  Midwest  were 
aware  of  the  unfolding  crisis. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  American  people 
will  now  dedicate  whatever  tune  and  tal- 
ent is  required  to  solving  our  energy 
problem.  This  is  not  a  time  for  partisan 
bickering  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
blame  for  past  sins  of  omission. 

The  Pre.«!ident  has  accused  tthe  Con- 
gress of  footdragging  House  Speaker 
C*RL  Albert  responded  by  charging  the 
President  with  ineffective  leadership. 

I  regret  both  charges.  There  is  plenty 
of  blame  to  go  around  Both  Congress  and 
the  President  failed  to  perceive  the  prob- 
lem early  enough. 

The  last  thing  the  country  wants  now 
is  time  wasted  on  partisan  bickering  on 
who  deserves  the  greatest  blame. 

What  is  needed  is  a  revival  of  the  na- 
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tlonal  spirit  that  enabled  America  to  per- 
form such  impressive  production  miracles 
in  World  War  n.  That  will  require  a  high 
level  of  nonpartisan  cooperation  among 
Congressman,  the  President,  industry, 
and  private  citizens. 

Fortunately,  with  general  recognition 
of  the  problem  in  recent  days  has  come 
an  imderstanding  of  many  of  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  in  order  to  provide 
the  energy  we  will  need  in  the  future. 

President  Nixon  has  already  given 
some  suggestions.  There  are  other  short- 
term  and  long-term  possibilities. 

For  the  short-term,  additional  cut- 
backs need  to  be  made  in  unnecessary 
military  uses  of  fuel.  Almost  hall  of  all 
the  energy  used  by  the  Departmnt  of 
Defense  goes  for  aircraft  operations. 
Here  significant  cuts  can  be  made  with- 
out impairing  national  security.  Each  of 
the  services  should  cut  training  flights 
to  the  barest  minimum.  The  policy  of 
logging  so  many  hours  per  month  to  stay 
on  flight-pay  status  must  be  suspended. 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units  must 
suspend  all  possible  maneuver  and  train- 
ing programs  which  consume  fuel. 

Ship  movements  consume  over  10  per- 
cent of  the  military  energy  supply,  and 
imdoubtedly  some  savings  can  occur  here 
too  Steaming  days  must  be  limited  to  the 
absolute  minimum. 

The  petroleum  fields  in  California  and 
Alaska  that  have  been  set  aside  by  the 
Government  for  emergency  ase  by  the 
military  should  Immediately  be  tapped 
for  the  use  of  the  entire  country.  The 
emergency  is  now.  If  our  economy  be- 
comes weakened  by  the  energy  shortage, 
so  will  our  military  capacity.  This  can- 
not be  permitted  to  happen.  The  Elk 
Hills  and  Alaska  petroleum  reserves 
should  be  made  available  to  meet  the 
general  energy  shortage  this  winter. 

There  are  other  sources  of  oil  which 
the  Government  refuses  to  permit  In- 
dustry to  develop  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel  off  the  coast  of  California,  great 
stores  of  oil  exist.  Within  7  months.  I 
am  told,  more  than  10.000  barrels  per 
day  could  be  pumped  out  to  meet  the 
growing  shortsige.  The  reason  that  the 
pumps  are  not  working  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  refused  to 
issue  permits  ever  since  the  disastrous  oil 
spill  of  1969. 

The  Government  ha.s  been  sued  in 
court  by  the  oil  compamcs  over  Its  refusal 
and  lost  its  case  in  the  lower  court.  It 
is  now  appealing  the  decision  to  a  higher 
court  in  the  hope  that  it  can  yet  stop 
the  oil  companies  from  pumping  more 
oil.  This  is  ridiculous  In  the  past  5  years, 
oil  men  have  learned  how  to  prevent 
recurrences  of  the  1969  spills.  Now  is  the 
time  for  th-  Interior  Department  to  Is- 
sue the  permit  so  that  oil  can  be  flowing 
by  spring. 

The  fleet  of  Government  limousines 
sliould  be  put  in  mothballs.  The  number 
of  Government  executives  who  need 
chauffeur -driven  cars  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  rest  can 
drive  their  own  cars,  take  cabs,  or  even 
better— walk.  In  fact,  if  all  Government- 
owned  or  leased  vehicles  simply  adhered 
to  the  50-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit,  they 
would  save  12.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
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Private  citizens  can  help,  too.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  suggestions  which  President 
Nixon  made  to  turn  down  thermostats 
and  drive  more  slowly,  everyone  should 
get  his  car  tuned  up.  If  each  State  would 
adopt  a  program  to  require  regular 
engine  tuneups  for  all  cars,  we  could 
save  the  equivalent  of  140,000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day. 

If  everyone  simply  stopped  using  hot 
water  for  laimdering,  we  could  save  400,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  each  day.  The  cold  water 
soaps  work  great,  my  wife  tells  me. 

Each  of  these  suggestions  not  only 
saves  precious  energy,  but  also  saves 
money. 

For  the  long  term,  there  are  also  im- 
portant steps  for  the  Nation  to  take. 
We  need  to  go  on  a  "war-footing"  to 
build  the  Alaska  pipehne.  which  alone 
can  supply  half  the  energy  shortfall 
expected  this  winter.  During  World  War 
II,  Henry  Kaiser  cut  the  keel-laying  time 
for  U.S.  ships  from  a  matter  of  months 
to  a  matter  of  days.  At  one  time  we  were 
producing  1,000  planes  a  week  to  meet 
our  war  need.  It  did  not  take  us  5  years 
to  win  World  War  II,  and  it  certainly 
should  not  take  us  5  years  to  build  the 
Alaska  pipeline. 

Production  of  new  natural  gas  should 
be  stimulated.  The  bill  I  introduced  early 
in  this  Congress,  or  one  like  it,  should  be 
approved.  There  is  plenty  of  gas  waiting 
to  be  discovered  and  brought  to  market. 
All  that  Is  lacking  is  incentive.  Congress 
should  allow  the  market  to  set  the  price 
for  new  production  of  gas,  just  as  it  does 
for  oil  and  coal. 

Oil  shale  must  be  developed.  There 
is  more  oil  shale  in  the  United  States 
than  in  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world; 
enough  to  meet  our  needs  for  100  years. 
We  will  never  have  to  import  another 
drop  if  we  develop  the  oil  shale  located 
out  West.  In  recent  days,  leases  of  these 
Government-owned  lands  have  been  is- 
sued. Processing  of  the  shale  should  pro- 
ceed as  quickly  as  possible. 

Coal  is  abundant.  If  you  think  there 
is  a  lot  of  oil  shale,  there  is  so  much  coal 
in  this  country  that  we  cannot  even 
guess  within  a  hundred  years  of  how 
much  there  is.  Estimates  I  have  seen  in- 
dicate that  there  is  enough  coal  to  meet 
all  oi  our  energy  needs  for  300  years  or 
more.  If  we  fail  to  transform  that  coal 
into  clean  fuel — whether  liquid,  gas  or 
solid — then  we  need  to  have  our  national 
head  examined. 

Atomic  energy,  which  during  World 
War  n  was  the  No.  1  example  of 
American's  ability  to  meet  a  challenge 
quickly,  can  now  set  that  example  again. 
Technological  breakthroughs  are  needed. 
But  they  cannot  be  more  difficult  than 
the  original  Oakiidge  project. 

Other  sources  of  energy  must  be  re- 
searched and  harnessed. 

Twice  each  day  powerful  tides  flow  in 
and  out,  lapping  at  thousands  of  miles  of 
shores.  Development  of  water  tiu-bines 
capable  of  extracting  useful  energy  from 
relatively  small  differences  In  water 
levels  i£  needed.  The  tides  often  destroy 
beautiful  beaches  through  erosion.  That 
energy  car  be  put  to  constructive  use, 
.such  as  the  production  of  electricity. 
So,  too,  the  Sun.  Solar  energy  has  great 


potential  for  heating  homes,  schools,  and 
other  buildings  where  the  roofspace  is 
rather  large  compared  with  the  amount 
of  space  enclosed.  Already,  some  solar 
heated  homes  are  in  production. 

Geothermal  energy— heat  from  the 
center  of  the  Earth — can  also  be  used  to 
turn  steam  turbines  and  thus  produce 
electricity. 

Much  work  and  research  needs  to  be 
done  to  harness  the  energy  from  each 
of  these  sources.  But  scientists  tell  us 
that  each  has  distinct  possibilities  for  the 
future.  Our  task  today  is  to  make  the 
commitment,  dedicate  the  manpower 
and  money,  so  that  future  generations 
uill  not  have  to  live  in  a  cold,  dark 
world. 

As  an  old  friend  of  mine — an  elderly 
Congressman  from  Down  South— used  to 
say,  "It's  time  to  get  the  ox  out  of  the 
ditch."  We  are  in  a  ditch  now.  And  we 
would  not  get  out  of  it  until  all  of  us— 
Congre.ssmen,  the  President,  industry, 
and  private  citizens — all  of  us,  do  the 
things  that  have  to  be  done. 

Although  many  of  these  sources  of 
energy  may  not  be  developed  in  time  to 
help  us  out  of  the  current  energy  crunch, 
now  is  the  time  to  begin  working  on  them. 
I  pledge  every  effort  to  help  move  the 
work  of  Congress  along  in  this  direction 
as  fast  as  possible. 


NEED   FOR    STRICT    CAMPAIGN 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  week  the  Senate  once  again 
expressed  its  concern  over  campaign  re- 
form, this  time  by  passing  legislation  to 
provide  almost  total  Federal  financing 
for  campaigns  for  Federal  office.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  House  does  not  suc- 
cumb to  a  similar  temptation  to  burden 
the  hapless  American  taxpayer  with  the 
financial  responsibility  of  supporting 
every  Tom.  Dick,  or  Harry  who  chooses 
to  run  for  national  office.  The  $42  mil- 
lion which  the  Senate,  and  some  House 
leaders,  would  have  us  spend  on  Presi- 
dential candidates  alone  would  buy  a  lot 
of  health  care  or  hot  lunches  for  school- 
children. Moreover,  by  allowing  match- 
ing contributions  from  private  sources 
for  certain  primary  elections,  this  so- 
called  public  financing  reform  actually 
leaves  the  door  open  for  the  same  sorts 
of  abuses  it  is  claiming  to  eliminate. 

Supporters  of  public  financing  for 
campaigns  argue  that  Ti-easury  funding 
of  candidates  would  eliminate  the  po- 
litical favoritism  which  results  from  de- 
pendence on  private  contributions,  re- 
duce overall  expenditures,  and  thereby 
lower  political  corruption.  These  are  in- 
deed worthy  goals  and  I  support  them. 
But  I  must  point  out  that  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns  is  contrary  to  all  demo- 
cratic principles.  It  requires  the  taxpayer 
to  give  financial  support  to  a  candidate 
half  a  continent  away  or  to  a  Presiden- 
tial aspirant  with  whom  he  strongly  dis- 
agrees. Moreover,  by  setting  up  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  the  Government  deter- 


mines which  candidates  are  deserving  of 
financial  support,  it  opens  the  door  to 
the  Government  determining  who  shall 
nm — and  thereby  controlling  the  elec- 
tions themselves. 

Campaign  reform  can  be  accomplished 
without  going  down  this  dangerous  path. 
By  passing  a  truly  tough  and  effective 
campaign  reform  bill,  we  can  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  American  political 
process  and  avoid  further  demands  on 
the  Treasury  and  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
the  toughest  campaign  reform  bill  ever 
to  come  before  the  House.  This  bill 
closes  the  loopholes  in  the  present  law, 
sets  the  lowest  limits  ever  set  for  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures, 
outlaws  dual  candidacies,  and  requires 
elected  Federal  officials  to  forfeit  office 
if  they  are  guilty  of  campaign  violations. 
This  bill  is  not  the  shadow  of  reform — 
it  is  the  substance. 

I  decided  to  introduce  my  own  reform 
legislation  after  long  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  bills  and  the  var- 
ious proposals  put  before  the  House.  Each 
of  these  proposals,  while  paying  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  ideal  of  reform,  backs  off  from 
the  strong  steps  which  must  be  taken  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  real  .eform.  If  we 
are  going  to  correct  the  problem  of  cam- 
paign abuses  once  and  for  all.  let  us 
really  do  it  rather  than  just  talk  about 
it.  And  let  us  put  some  teeth  in  the  en- 
forcement procedure,  rather  than  just 
slapping  violators  on  the  WTist. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  major 
points  of  my  legislation,  with  a  discussion 
as  to  their  impact. 

Strict  overall  spending  limits:  $25,000 
each  for  a  primary  or  general  election  for 
a  congressional  seat:  a  senatorial  can- 
didate may  spend  $25,000  times  the  num- 
ber of  congressional  districts  in  the  State, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $500,000.  For  each 
primary  and  general  election,  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  is  limited  to  the  same 
amount  as  a  Senatorial  candidate  in 
each  State.  These  limits  apply  to  all  cam- 
paign expenses,  including  broadcasting. 
Other  campaign  bills  allow  a  House 
candidate  anywhere  from  $90,000  to 
$175,000.  a  Senate  candidate  from  $150,- 
000  to  $2  million,  and  a  Presidential  can- 
didate up  to  $21  million.  Under  my  bill, 
a  Presidential  candidate  could  spend  a 
total  of  slightly  more  than  $10  million — 
half  the  sum  which  the  Senate  is  now 
asking  be  financed  out  of  the  public 
Treasury. 

Other  campaign  bills  allow  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  allotted  funds  to  be  spent 
on  the  media.  My  narrow  across-tlie- 
board  limitations  constitute  a  much  more 
effective  and  responsible  approach  and 
should  result  in  campaigns  getting  back 
to  the  people  level.  Election  campaigns 
have  too  often  been  conducted  away  from 
the  people  through  slick,  Madison  Ave- 
nue-type sales  promotions.  Full-time 
media  specialists  package  and  promote 
candidates  as  if  they  were  a  new,  vita- 
min-enriched breakfast  cereal.  We  are 
so  temptea  to  buy  the  package  and  the 
"special  offers"  that  we  sometimes  forget 
to  read  the  fine  print.  In  my  opinion, 
election  campaigns  should  be  conducted 
with  the  candidates  face  to  face,  in  full 
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view  of  the  people.  There  will  be  those 
who  say  that  $25,000  is  not  enough  to 
campaign  in  some  districts,  but  If  the 
candidate  Is  willing  to  take  his  cause  di- 
rectly and  personally  to  the  people.  $25,- 
000  is  plenty. 

Strict  limits  on  contributioas:  individ- 
ual or  political  contributions  to  a  can- 
didacy are  restricted  to  $1,000  for  a 
Presidential  candidate  and  $500  for  a 
House  or  Senate  candidate.  Such  contri- 
butions, no  matter  what  their  size,  must 
be  clearly  identified  as  to  donor  and  de- 
posited in  the  official  campaign  account 
no  later  than  the  next  business  day  after 
receipt  by  the  official  treasurer. 

This  is  a  simple  yet  effective  mct.ns  of 
getting  rid  of  political  favoritism  and 
influence -peddling.  With  limits  set  very 
low  on  spending,  correspondingly  low 
limits  on  contributions  do  not  damage 
the  ability  to  raise  money — but  they  do 
prevent  financial  manipulation  of  a  can- 
didate or  his  views. 

Strict  definition  of  campaign  respon- 
sibilities and  requirements  for  record- 
keeping: all  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures for  a  campai!?n  must  be  handled  by 
a  single  authorized  campaign  committee 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  officially 
designated  campaign  treasurer.  This  in- 
dividual is  responsible  for  managing  the 
finances  of  the  campaign  and  the  official 
campaign  bank  account,  as  well  as  com- 
plying with  the  financial  provision  of 
campaign  law.  For  Presidential  candi- 
dates, this  would  be  done  by  the  national 
campaign  treasurer  of  the  national 
committee. 

Candidate  himself  held  responsible  for 
compliance :  in  addition  to  increasing  the 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  law.  my 
bill  specifies  that  a  candidate  who  has 
been  found  guilty  of  violating  the  law 
would  have  to  forfeit  his  office  if  elected. 

This  proposition  will  undoubtedly  meet 
strong  opposition  from  some  fronts — but 
it  is  the  only  totally  effective  mesuis  of 
ensuring  that  a  candidate  will  run  a 
clean  election.  If  a  candidate  knows  that 
"the  buck  stops  here"  and  that  he  will 
be  held  ultimately  liable  for  the  actions 
of  his  subordinates,  he  will  take  pains  to 
run  his  campaign  in  compliance  with 
the  law  and  not  shut  his  eyes  to  any 
wrong-doing.  Loss  of  office  Is  the  best 
possible  way  to  make  the  pimlshment  fit 
the  crime.  If  the  office  was  obtained  im- 
properly or  illegally,  then  the  Individual 
should  be  ousted  and  the  people  allowed 
to  elect  a  candidate  who  complies  with 
the  law. 

Prohibition  of  indebtedness:  No  com- 
mitments for  expenditures  can  be  made 
by  an  official  committee  unless  the  cam- 
paign account  already  has  the  funds  on 
hand. 

I  want  to  outlaw  situations  where  a 
candidate's  committee  may.  for  example, 
owe  a  telephone  company  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  or  the  airlines  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Such  debts  are  not  leg- 
ally considered  campaign  contributions. 
but  if  a  candidate  owes  such  sums  over 
a  period  of  several  years,  it  is  the  same 
as  a  corporation  contribution — which  Is 
illegal  under  existing  law. 

Prohibition  of  dual  candidacies:  Any 


candidate  for  national  office  must  resign 
a  present  office  effective  as  of  the  date  he 
would  begin  his  new  job,  if  elected.  The 
people  of  his  home  State  can  thus  elect 
a  replacement  during  the  same  general 
election  and  save  the  costs  of  special 
elections  to  fill  vacancies. 

This  will  be  another  highly  unpopular 
provision,  I  am  sure.  But  it  would  cor- 
rect a  great  injustice  in  our  political 
system  whereby  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
run.s  for  another  office  from  the  safety 
of  his  seat,  neglecting  his  legislative 
duties  and  his  constituency  for  months 
or  years  during  the  carapaiEOi.  but  know- 
ing that  he  still  has  his  old  job  to  fall 
back  into  if  he  loses. 

In  addition  to  the  fsresoing  major  new 
provisions,  my  bill  closes  a  number  of 
loopholes  in  the  existing  law  and  tightens 
up  reporting  requirements  considerably. 
It  Increases  penalties  for  violations 
while  allowing  even  stricter  State  laws  to 
take  precedence  over  the  Federal  pro- 
vi.<;ions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  noted  there  are 
provi<;ions  of  my  bill  which  might  be  un- 
popular, even  among  tlie  most  ardent 
.••iTpporters  of  campaign  reform.  But  if 
the  Congress  is  really  serious  about  cam- 
paign refonn.  then  Members  must  get 
tough  on  themselves  and  other  candi- 
dates and  write  a  law  which  really  does 
the  job.  My  bill  is  direct,  efTecUve,  and 
swift  in  the  identification  and  punish- 
ment of  violators. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
a  sectlon-by-section  summary  of  my  bill 
follows: 

SUMMABT  OF  PROVISIONS 

Section  1,  designates  bUl  title  as  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

Section  3,  Impofies  overall  per  election  (pri- 
maries and  primary  runoffs  and  general  elec- 
tions are  considered  separate  elections) 
candidate  spending  limitations  as  follows: 
$25,000  for  a  Congressional  candidate;  $25,000 
times  number  of  Congressional  Districts  in 
the  State  for  Senatorial  candidates;  $25,000 
times  total  number  of  Congressional  Districts 
In  the  nation  for  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  candidates. 

Prohibits  any  expenditures  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  other  than  those  made  by  author- 
ized committee  or  by  national  political  party 
committee.  Expenditures  by  a  political  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  a  candidate  may  be  made 
only  with  authorization  of  candidate's  official 
CTMnmtttee  and  shall  count  as  part  of  candi- 
date's overall  expenditure. 

Each  political  party  may  have  only  one 
national  conunittee;  the  national  commit- 
tee must  file  reports  as  required  by  1971  Act, 
as  amended.' 

Section  3.  candidates  must  designate  a 
single  authorised  committee  and  a  single 
campaign  treasurer  to  handle  all  campaign 
expenses  on  Ma  behalf  and  accept  contribu- 
tions. 

Umits  IndlTldual  and  political  committee 
contributions  to  an  authorized  committee  or 
national  committee  to  $1,000  for  Presidential 
elections  and  J500  for  any  other  Federal  of- 
fice. 

Mmlts  contributions  made  In  cash  to  $100. 

Prohibits  political  committees  from  ac- 
cepting contributions  unless  the  original  do- 
nor designates  in  writing  the  candidates  or 
authorized  committee  to  which  the  contribu- 
tion shotild  be  given. 

Prohibits  "washing"  of  funds  by  prohlblt- 
\.ni  inter-committee  transfer*. 

Prohibits  expenditure  of  fuuds  by  author- 


ized committee  for  non-campaign  or  i.ou- 
le^lslatlve  purposes. 

Provides  penalties  for  violation  of  section 
of  $25,000  or  one  year  Imprisonment  or  both. 

Section  4,  the  current  "no  filing  require- 
ment" exemption  for  political  committees 
doing  less  than  $1000  worth  of  business  a 
year  is  eliminated.  All  political  committees 
which  spyend  money  mu.st  file  reports. 

Political  rating  orgauizntions  are  included 
within  the  definition  of  "political  commit- 
tees" for  the  purpose  of  coverage  under  1971 
Act.  as  amended. 

Section  5,  strikes  re<]u;rement  for  continu- 
ous reporting  of  campal^cn  debts  in  existing 
law   (to  conform  with  Section  11  below). 

Section  6.  prohibits  any  person  making  a 
contribution  on  the  condition  that  the  re- 
cipient of  the  contribution  will  make  a  con- 
tribution to  any  other  candidate  or  his  au- 
thorized committee  unless  the  original  co.i- 
trlbutor  Is  Identified  pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  1971  Act,  as 
amended. 

Section  7.  provides  that  P.L.  92-225.  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  shall  preempt  any 
State  law  with  which  It  is  In  confilct  unless 
such  State  law  sets  stricter  standards. 

Section  8,  Prohibits  dual  candidacies  by 
requiring  Federal  ofTlceholder  to  resl^rn  pres- 
ent offlce  effective  date  on  which  oath  of  of- 
fice would  be  administered  for  post  for  which 
he  Is  officially  a  candidate. 

Section  9,  amends  reporting  requirements 
for  House  and  Senate  candidates  so  that 
from  the  day  his  authorized  committee  Is  set 
up,  the  candidate  must  report  by  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month;  he  must  also  file 
a  pre-election  report  for  primary  and  general 
elections  no  later  than  15  days  before  these 
elections. 

The  monthly  reports  shall  continue  until 
such  time  as  the  funds  held  by  the  Commit- 
tee are  totally  disbursed;  if  within  90  days 
after  the  election  a  candidate's  funds  are 
not  totally  disbursed,  whatever  Is  left  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  treasury  of  the 
state  In  which  the  Individual  Is  a  candidate; 
Presidential  funds  shall  revert  to  the  na- 
tional treasury. 

A  final  report  must  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
90  days  after  the  election. 

On  the  first  business  day  after  the  filing 
date  for  a  candidates  reports,  the  names  of 
those  whose  reports  were  not  received  In  time 
shall  be  publicly  posted. 

Section  10,  extends  reporting  requirements 
for  contributions  In  excess  of  $100  to  In- 
clude all  contributions  to  an  authorized 
committee  or  political  committee. 

Section  U,  prohibits  any  Indebtedness  on 
the  part  of  an  authorized  committee. 

Requires  establishment  of  a  single  cam- 
paign account  by  the  authorized  campaign 
treasurer  Into  which  all  contributions  to  the 
authorized  committee  are  deposited  on  the 
first  business  day  after  receipt  and  from 
which  campaign  expenditures  are  made. 

Section  13,  provides  as  an  additional  pen- 
alty for  violation  of  this  Act  that  the  can- 
didate shall  forfeit  his  offlce.  If  elected. 


RESPONSE  TO  AKAC  OIL  BOYCOTT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
take  immediate  steps  to  sever  all  diplo- 
matic ties  with  those  Arab  nations  which 
have  participated  in  the  oil  boycott  and 
to  embargo  the  shipment  of  all  U.S.  goods 
and  materials  to  these  nations.  In  addl- 
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tlon,  I  have  written  to  Chairman  Thomas 
Morgan  urging  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  hold  full  hearings  to  consider 
the  gravity  of  the  boycott  in  terms  of  our 
own  national  ."security. 

The  restrictions  imposed  on  shipments 
of  oil  to  the  United  States  by  the  Arab 
nations  constitutes  a  very  real  threat  to 
our  national  security  interests.  A  recent 
NATO  statement  agrees  with  this  feeling 
and  terms  the  boycott  a  hostile  act  which 
is  violative  of  international  law.  The 
United  States  can  ill  afford  to  conduct 
"business  as  usual"  with  nations  whose 
illegal  activities  jeopardize  oiu'  security 
and  our  ability  to  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  our  own  people.  To  continue  to 
export  food,  macliinery,  and  other  ma- 
terial and  to  carry  on  normal  relations 
with  these  Arab  States  is  not  only  self- 
defeating  but  an  e\idence  of  a  failure 
to  face  up  to  outright  blackmail.  If  we 
submit  to  the  blackmail  tactics  of  the 
Arab  nations,  we  remain  vulnerable  to 
every  other  nation  that  has  the  ability 
to  withhold  from  us  strategically  im- 
portant and  essential  materials. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  an 
embargo  on  shipments  to  the  Arab  Na- 
tions will  be  ineffective.  Perhaps,  such 
an  action  will  not  bring  about  the  re- 
sumption of  oil  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  However,  it  will  serve  to  convince 
the  Arab  States  that  the  United  States 
is  not  a  weak  or  submissive  nation,  but 
rather  a  nation  which  deals  firmly  with 
those  who  resort  to  blackmail  and 
threaten  our  security.  Strong  action  by 
the  United  States  may  also  sen-e  as  an 
example  to  our  European  allies  who  have 
backed  down  in  the  face  of  Arab 
threats. 

A  trade  embargo  and  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  is  not  the  extreme 
response  to  Arab  hostility;  the  extreme 
would  be  outright  war  against  the  oil 
producing  nations.  The  actions  I  am  pro- 
posing are  rational,  responsible  and  or- 
derly responses  to  clearly  illegal  and 
dangerous  activities.  International  law 
admits  sanctions  to  be  imposed  against 
nations  which  act  illegally  and  without 
regard  for  the  security  of  other  nations. 
Both  trade  embargoes  and  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  ties  are  recognized  sanc- 
tions. 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  resolution  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  have  sent  to  Chairman  Morgan. 
The  Congress  must  act  to  express  the  de- 
termination of  this  country  that  we  will 
not  be  held  hostage  nor  dictated  to  by 
nations  who  resort  to  hostile  and  crim- 
inal activites  as  a  pressure  tactic. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congress  or  thk  Vntteo  Sta'hes, 

House  of  REi>RESENTATrvi9, 
Washington.  DC,  November  29.  1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:   I  am  enclosing   for 
your  consideration  a  "Sense  of  the  Congress" 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today  with  re- 
gard  to   the   restrictions  which   have   been 
placed  on  shipments  of  oil  to  the  U.S.  by 
certain  Arab  Nations. 

A  recent  NATO  statement  agrees  with  my 
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feeling  that  the  Arab  oil  boycott,  by  endan- 
gering our  national  security,  constitutes  a 
hostile  act  which  Is  violative  of  International 
law.  The  hostile  and  Illegal  nature  of  the 
boycott  demands  that  the  U.S.  deal  firmly 
with  the  Arab  nations  by  Imposing  sanctions 
allowed  for  by  long-standing  precepts  of  In- 
ternational law.  In  particular,  sanctions  In 
the  form  of  a  trade  embargo  and  the  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  ties. 

I  urge  your  Committee  to  consider  the 
gravity  of  the  Arab  boycott  In  terms  of  our 
own  national  security.  In  addition,  I  look  to 
the  Committee  for  the  leadership  necessary 
to  bring  about  full  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion e-xpres-sing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  U.S.  act  to  sever  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  and  embargo  shipments  of  mate- 
rials and  goods  to  those  nations  which  have 
participated  in  the  oil  boycott. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this 
matter  of  serious  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  L.  Wolff, 
Member  of  Congress. 

CONCLTiaENT    RESOLtTTION 

Whereas  the  restrictions  imposed  on  ship- 
ments of  oil  to  the  United  States  by  certain 
Arab  nations  threaten  our  national  security 
Interests. 

Whereas  the  endangerment  of  our  national 
security  is  a  hostile  act  and  violative  of  in- 
ternational law; 

Whereas  international  law  admits  sanc- 
tions to  be  imposed  upon  nations  which  act 
Illegally  and  without  regard  for  the  security 
of  other  nations; 

Whereas  trade  embargoes  and  the  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations  are  recognized 
sanctions  against  nations  which  violate  in- 
ternational law  by  endangering  the  security 
of  other   nations:   Now,  therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  United 
States  take  immediate  steps  to 

(1)  sever  all  diplomatic  ties  and  relations 
with  those  Arab  nations  which  have  stopped 
or  restricted  shipments  of  oil  to  the  U.S.; 

(2)  embargo  all  shipments  of  U.S.  goods, 
products  and  materials  to  those  nations 
which  have  participated  In  the  Arab  oil  boy- 
cott. 


H.R.  11440  AND  H.R.  11265 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  (Mr.  Patsian)  for  his  bill 
H.R.  11440,  the  Foreign  Bank  Control 
Act,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  control  over 
foreign  banks  and  other  persons  estab- 
lishing, acquiring,  operating,  or  control- 
ling subsidiaries  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  is  indeed  a  time- 
ly bill,  and  one  that  I  would  submit  to  my 
colleagues'  attention.  The  issue  of  for- 
eign ownership  and  control  of  American 
enterpri-ses — whether  banks,  steel  mills, 
textile  plants,  and  particularly  strategic 
industries— is  a  matter  that  ought  to 
concern  every  Member  of  this  body.  H.R. 
11265,  which  13  colleagoies  and  I  intro- 
duced on  November  6.  1973.  addresses  the 
subject  of  foreign  ownership,  and  re- 
stricts to  5  percent  the  amount  of  voting 
stock,  and  to  35  percent  the  amount  of 
nonvoting  stock,  a  foreigner  can  own.  In- 
asimuch  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 


(Mr.  Patmak)  has  advised  me  that  he  will 
not  be  introducing  the  bill  again  with  co- 
sponsors,  I  would  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  this  measure  by  introducing  it 
again  for  myself  today. 


SEARCH  FOR  JUSTICE  AND  TRUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rodney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  time  of  national  tur- 
moil, the  words  of  Julian  Goodman, 
jH-esident  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  in  his  speech  accepting  the  distin- 
guished alumni  award  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities seem  paiticularlj-  relevant  to 
the  search  of  the  American  people  for 
justice  and  truth. 

When  v/e  consider  the  actions  of  the 
nev/s  media,  both  broadcast  and  print, 
in  uncovering  the  truth  in  the  past  few 
months,  and  brineing  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people,  we  imderstand 
the  vital  service  independent  news  re- 
porting performs  in  a  democracy. 

Since  the  broadcast  media  are  not  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment  as  are 
the  print  media,  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  we  in  Congress  safeguard  the 
independence  of  that  •vital  source  of  in- 
formation to  prevent  an  erosion  of  our 
freedom.  We  in  Congress  have  a  pro- 
found responsibility  for  preventing  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  the  broadcast 
media  to  the  extent  suggested  recently 
by  several  persons  in  the  executive 
branch. 

I  believe  from  Mr.  Goodman's  speech 
we  can  all  gain  an  insight  into  the  situa- 
tion as  it  now  exists  in  the  broadcast 
industry  and  can  acquire  information 
which  will  assist  us  in  properly  exercis- 
ing our  responsibility. 
The  text  of  the  speech  follows : 
Television   Really   Is   an   EntJCA'noN 
(By  Julian  Goodman) 
I'm  pleased  to  be  with  you  tonight  and 
I'm  honored  by  your  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award.   Its   been  a   long   time   since   I   left 
Western  Kentucky  University,  and  since  then 
the  state  college  and  university  system  has 
grown  tremendously.  All  of  you  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  that  growth  and  of  the  mU- 
lions  of  young  men  and  women  who  have 
benefited  from  your  labors. 

My  youngest  son  tells  me  that  education 
is  "how  kids  learn  stuff."  That's  a  nice,  un- 
cluttered definition,  but  It  obviously  lays 
emphasis  on  learning  as  something  geared 
exclusively  to  the  young.  And  that  notion  of 
a  time  limit  on  education  can  stay  with 
us  too  long. 

By  the  time  I  left  Western  Kentucky  to 
join  the  Army  in  1943,  I  was  sure  I  had 
learned  quite  a  bit  of  "stuff."  By  the  time 
I  left  the  Army  and  went  to  work  for  the 
government  in  Washington  I  thought  I 
knew  quite  a  btt  more.  When  I  signed  on 
with  NBC.  at  the  age  of  23,  I  felt  mature 
and  well-educated.  But  it  didn't  take  me 
long  to  find  out  that  my  education  was  only 
starting  And  tonight  I  want  to  share  with 
you  something  of  what  I've  learned  since 
then. 

We  aU  dl-scover  some  basic  truths  about 
the  business  or  profession  we're  In  and  about 
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the  people  we  deal  with.  Educators  and 
broadcasters  hare  something  uniquely  In 
common  here.  We  reach  almost  everybody  at 
one  time  or  another.  And  because  we  do, 
there  will  always  be  people  who  are  con- 
cerned with  what  we  communicate,  and  some 
who  will  try  to  dictate  what  they  think  we 
should  communicate. 

When  this  happens,  our  freedom  to  com- 
municate Is  threatened.  And  if  we  let  that 
freedom  erode — If  we  hand  off  our  responsi- 
bilities to  others — we  might  as  well  turn 
over  our  classrooms  and  television  studios 
to  our  most  troublesome  critics. 

In  simpler  times,  baclc  when  it  was  claimed 
only  that  television  would  kill  the  art  of 
conversation  and  ruin  the  nation's  eyesight, 
we  knew  that  this  new  medium  was  going 
to  cause  concern,  as  it  should:  that  It  was 
going  to  prompt  speculation,  as  it  must:  and 
that  It  would  draw  criticism,  as  a  natural 
result  of  trying  to  serve  a  multiplicity  of 
tastes. 

The  thing  we  didn't  know  Is  what  the 
world  would  be  like.  We  didn't  know  about 
the  wars  and  social  revolutions  and  chang- 
ing life  styles  and  ideologies  that  would 
form  our  national  experience.  We  didn't 
know  how  a  large  reflecting  mirror  like  tele- 
vision would  show  those  images,  and  to  what 
effect. 

Today  we  know  about  that  effect  on  the 
quality  of  American  life.  Television  has 
brought  the  good  and  the  bad  of  the  entire 
world  Into  our  living  rooms  and  made  us 
more  aware  of  things  around  us.  It  has  as- 
sumed a  place  alongside  the  home,  govern- 
ment and  education  as  a  major  influence  on 
national  life  and  thought.  And  it  has  done 
all  this  and  become  all  this  In  the  last 
quarter  century.  By  comparison,  the  print- 
ing press  took  500  years  to  make  Its  full  Im- 
pact on  men's  minds. 

When  I  started  with  NBC  as  a  news  writer 
in  Washington  28  years  ago.  our  big  problem 
then  waa  persuading  public  figures  to  ap- 
pear on  rsullo  and   television. 

I  remember  spending  most  of  three  days 
riding  up  and  down  In  a  House  Office  Build- 
ing elevator,  buttonholding  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  trying 
to  persuade  htm  to  permit  live  radio  coverage 
of  his  Committee's  hearing  on  the  Oreek- 
TurkLsh  aid  bill  He  Anally  gave  in.  and  that 
became  the  first  live  coverage  the  American 
people  ever  had  of  a  Congressional  Commit- 
tee In  action. 

I  also  recall  the  reluctance  of  the  White 
House  to  allow  riidlo  coverage  of  President 
Truman's  occasional  appearances  in  the  Rose 
Garden,  where  he  spoke  Informally  to  visit- 
ing groups.  Once  our  microphones  were  al- 
lowed In,  there  seemed  to  be  a  never-ending 
flow  of  visitors  and  ceremonies.  And  soon  we 
had  to  ask  the  White  House  whether  there 
was  any  way  they  could  keep  the  President 
out  of  the  Rose  Garden  for  a  while. 

When  television  covered  Ita  first  national 
political  convention  in  1948  only  seven  clMes 
In  the  East  saw  those  pictures.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  get  politicians  to  go  before  the 
cameras.  So  few  people  could  see  them  they 
felt  It  wasn't  worth  their  time. 

Well,  times  have  changed  and  the  situa- 
tion Is  now  very  different.  Television  today 
enters  65  million  American  homes.  It  Is  rec- 
ognized as  the  public's  primary  and  most 
reliable  source  of  news  and  Information  And 
Its  problem  la  not  to  persuade  people  to  come 
on  the  air — It  Is  to  try  to  balance  the  views 
and  the  arguments  of  the  many  different 
voices,  public  and  private,  that  want  to  be 
heard. 

I  find  It  natural  that  those  with  special 
Interests  to  serve  or  special  messages  to  get 
across  want  to  Influence  television  news,  and 
that  government  Itself,  which  regulates 
broadcasting,  would  use  regulation  and  the 
p>ower  of  licensing  to  shape  and  control  what 


the  medium  conveys.  If  there's  any  one  thing 
that  stands  out  for  me  In  my  long  educa- 
tion In  broadcasting.  It  Is  the  need  to  keep 
broadcasting  journalism  free  from  this  Influ- 
ence. 

Television  news  Is  at  a  disadvantage  here 
because  It  does  not  have  the  same  protection 
that  Is  guaranteed  to  the  printed  press  by 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  Federal  Government  regulates  broadcast- 
ing because  the  number  of  frequencies  over 
which  radio  and  television  stations  may 
broadcast  la  limited,  and  somelxJdy  has  to 
decide  who  uses  what  frequency.  A  law  writ- 
ten in  1934  gave  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  power  to  do  this,  and  this  power 
has  been  extended  to  thrust  government  ever 
more  deeply  into  broadcasting. 

One  such  thrust  has  come  out  of  a  regu- 
lation known  as  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  which 
says  that  over  the  coiu-se  of  his  schedule,  a 
broadcaster  must  make  sure  that  differing 
sides  of  a  controversy  are  fairly  heard.  We 
do  that.  But  there  are  those  who  urge  that 
government  assert  a  greater  role  in  determin- 
ing what  views  are  presented  and  by  whom 
and  how  often.  That  is  the  path  toward  gov- 
ernment determination  of  what  goes  on  the 
air.  If  that  day  ever  comes,  not  Just  broad- 
cast«>rs  will  be  In  trouble.  We  all  will. 

It  Is  not  recognized  often  or  clearly  enough 
that  the  Journalist — and  the  broadcast  Jour- 
nalist no  less  than  others — is  simply  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  asking  questions 
the  people  would  ask  If  they  had  access  to 
the  officials  they  placed  in  power. 

So  we  were  somewhat  taken  by  surprise 
two  weeks  ago — though  we  should  not  have 
been — when  President  Nixon  made  a  particu- 
larly blunt  attack  on  television  reporting.  I 
say  w©  should  not  have  been  surprised  be- 
cause he  Is  not  the  first  President  to  blame 
television  for  troubles  that  repwrters — or  tele- 
vision— could  not  possibly  have  caused. 

Television  reporters  and  editors  are  victims 
of  the  same  frailties  that  afflict  others.  Like 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  even  university  presi- 
dents, they  occasionally  make  mistakes.  But 
I  can  assure  you  from  personal  knowledge 
that  their  mistakes  are  made  without  malice 
and  their  Intent  does  not  go  beyond  the  un- 
complicated desire  to  report  the  truth.  To 
report  the  truth  to  the  public  that  la  ob- 
liged to  decide  periodically  how  It  wants  to  be 
governed  and  by  whom. 

Television  news  does  provide  a  sense  of 
Immediacy  and  an  all-pervasive  eye  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  sometimes  as  quickly  as 
they  happen.  And  It  la  easy  to  understand 
why  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
who  have  served  during  the  rapid  growth  of 
television  might  be  uncomfortable  with  it. 
Future  Presidents  probably  will  be  equally 
uncomfortable. 

This  la  why  I  feel  It  la  doubly  Important 
today  for  these  who  have  a  deep  belief  In 
freedom — aa  I  do — to  be  on  guard  against 
those  who  would  uae  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment to  restrict  the  freedom  of  those 
they  don't  like — for  Instance,  the  television 
network*. 

One  of  those  who  makes  no  bones  about 
wanting  to  clamp  down  is  Patrick  Bu- 
chanan. He  alts  very  cloae  to  the  President  aa 
speechwrlter  and  supplier  of  the  news  sum- 
maries through  which  the  President  gets  hla 
view  of  what  Is  being  said  In  the  news- 
papers and  on  radio  and  television.  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  said  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion that  the  networks  have  too  much 
power,  and  last  week  he  advocated  legisla- 
tion that  would  "decentralize"  and  ".  .  . 
break  the  power  of  the  networks." 

This  la  dangerous  'hlnklng  and  It  deserves 
to  be  rejected  by  anyone  who  believes  in 
freedom  Not  long  after  the  President's  most 
recent  attack  on  television  news.  Peter 
LLsagor,  the  distinguished  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  made 
this  observation:  The  struggle  between  Presi- 


dents and  members  of  the  press  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  he  said,  and  the 
press  is  going  to  be  here  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  through  many  administrations:  so 
let's  all  cool  off  a  little  and  not  get  too  emo- 
tional   about    this   particular    Incident. 

That's  good  advice.  But  It  does  not  address 
the  basic  difference  between  the  print  media 
and  broadcasting.  There  are  few  ways  that 
the  machinery  of  government  can  be  used 
against  the  printed  press.  There  are  many 
ways  It  can  be  used  against  broadcasting. 

Government  is  operated  by  a  set  of  hand 
signals,  and  when  its  leadership  is  perceived 
to  favor  some  restrictive  actions  against 
someone  it  may  be  displeased  with,  there 
are  many  people  up  and  down  the  line 
throughout  government  who  can  make  those 
restrictions  stick.  That's  why  I  find  it  nec- 
essary to  spend  so  much  time  speaking 
around  the  country,  not  Just  In  behalf  of 
the  broadcaster,  bu«-  In  the  Interest  of  the 
people's  right  to  the  Information  they  need 
to  govern  themselves.  As  David  Brlnkley 
has  said,  "There  are  numerovis  countries  In 
the  world  where  politicians  have  seized  abso- 
lute power  and  muzzled  the  press.  There  is 
no  country  In  the  world  where  the  press 
has  seized  power  and  muzzled  the  poli- 
ticians." 

Although  providing  news  and  Informa- 
tion to  the  public  Is  an  Important  part  of  the 
broadcaster's  responsibility  he  must  also  be 
concerned  with  his  total  service,  and  that 
can    be   an    education,    too. 

In  the  last  la  months  I  received  more 
than  23,000  pieces  of  mall  addressed  to  me 
at  NBC,  most  of  it  critical,  more  than  half 
of  it  the  result  of  organized  campaigns  where 
people  were  directed  to  write,  and  frequent- 
ly about  what  they  called  television  "new" 
permissiveness    In    entertainment. 

I  don't  believe  that  television  Is  moving 
ahead  too  fast  or  becoming  too  provocative, 
any  more  than  I  believed  the  old  complaint 
that  it  moved  too  slowly  and  too  blandly. 
It  moves  with  the  times  and  with  maturing 
national  tastes,  and  with  the  most  demo- 
cratic indicator  of  all — what  the  public  finds 
acceptable  and  Interesting. 

We  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  almost 
anything  that  appears  on  television  Is  going 
to  make  somebody,  for  some  reason,  unhappv. 
And  we  long  ago  recognized  that  because 
television  Is  an  invited  guest  In  the  Ameri- 
can home,  It  must  respect  the  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  family  taste.  I  think  It 
has  succeeded  In  this  most  difficult  Job  of 
allowing  freedom  of  expression  while  honor- 
ing the  public's  more  realistic  sensitivities. 

I  believe  also  that  on  the  whole  televi- 
sion is  doing  a  good  Job  of  serving  the  pub- 
lic. But  you  might  expect  me  to  feel  that 
way.  so  let  me  give  you  the  view  of  someone 
who  watches  what  we  do  with  Just  about  as 
careful  an  eye  as  we  apply  to  ourselves. 

Rick  Du  Brow  writes  the  dally  television 
column  for  United  Press  Internationa],  and 
he's  a  tough,  perceptive  critic.  Recently  he 
wrote  that  whenever  he  hears  a  sweeping 
statement  about  how  bad  television  Is,  he 
finds  himself,  despite  his  own  criticisms,  ask- 
ing people  just  how  much  television  they 
watch  and  what  they  watch.  Invariably,  says 
Du  Brow,  their  answers  "make  clear  they 
don't  know  much  about  television,  watch  the 
worst  stuff,  miss  most  of  the  best,  and  don't 
really  work  at  getting  the  maximum  out  of 
the  home  medium.  .  . 

Du  Brow's  point  la  that  If  anyone  simply 
plunges  headlong  and  without  any  selectivity 
into  an  entertainment  medium,  the  results 
will  be  predictable.  There  Is,  he  says,  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  material  on  televi- 
sion, good  and  bad.  and  that  what  a  viewer 
sees  will  be  as  good  or  bad  as  his  or  her  se- 
lections make  It. 

Television  has  shown  us  the  election  of 
Presidents — and  their  deaths — man's  voy- 
ages Into  space  and  his  steps  on  the  moon. 
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scenes  of  war  and  constitutional  crisis.  It 
has  taught  us  things  of  value  while  It  has 
entertained  us.  Perhaps  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  nation's  problems  do  not 
magically  disappear  by  turning  off  the  tele- 
vision set.  Perhaps  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  knowing  about  our  problems  Is  the  first 
step  toward  solving  them. 

Looking  back  over  28  years.  I'd  say  It's  been 
a  long  postgraduate  course  In  a  very  noisy 
classroom.  Guest  lecturers  keep  coming  in 
from  the  public  and  the  government  with 
new  theories  on  what  the  business  should  be 
like. 

But  a  number  of  truths  stand  out:  Tele- 
vision Is  not  and  can't  afford  to  be  a  political 
Instrument,  nor  a  social  theory  or  a  tool  for 
special  Interests.  It  must  have  the  Independ- 
ence enjoyed  by  a  free  press  to  be  an  effective 
medium  of  public  Information.  And  it  must 
have  enough  creative  freedom  to  keep  pace 
with  the  public's  changing  Interests  and  ex- 
pectations. 

I  am  sure  that  as  we  go  along  television 
will  make  mistakes.  It  Is  after  all  cared  for 
by  human  beings.  But  praise  or  blame  does 
not  count  as  much  as  the  overall  impact 
television  has  had  on  omi  society.  On  that 
score  there  Is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
It  has  been  as  revolutionary  as  the  printing 
press,  and  as  beneficial.  So  for  me  at  least — 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  same  for  many  gen- 
erations that  will  come  after  me — television 
really  la  an  education. 


amendment  to  any  such  bUl  or  resolution, 
authorizing  or  directing  the  Immigration  or 
naturalization  of  any  Individual  shall  be  re- 
ceived or  considered  in  the  House  or  any  com- 
mittee thereof  unless  srich  bill,  resolution, 
or  amendment  Is  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment, made  under  oath  and  signed  by  the 
Member  Introducing  such  bill  or  resolution 
or  offering  such  amendment,  that  such  Mem- 
ber has  not  received  and  shall  not  receive 
directly  or  Indirectly  any  cnmpensatlcn  of 
money  or  anything  of  value  lur  introducing 
such  bill  or  resolution  or  for  offering  such 
amendment." 


PRIVATE  IMMIGRATION 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman), 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  the 
House  rules  which  would  require  that 
Members  introducing  private  immigra- 
tion bills  submit  a  sworn  statement,  de- 
claring that  no  compensation  of  any  kind 
has  been  or  will  be  received  for  intro- 
ducing that  bill. 

Unfortunately,  a  cloud  of  suspicion 
hangs  over  the  whole  area  of  private 
immigration  legislation,  and  periodically 
potential  abuses  are  bandied  about  in  the 
press.  This  cloud  has  even  discouraged 
some  Members  from  introducing  legiti- 
mate and  badly  needed  bills. 

Prom  my  experience  on  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  I  know 
th&t  private  immigration  bills  can  serve 
an  Important  function.  They  allow  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  cases  of  extraordinary 
hardship  or  unique  special  circumstances 
and  thereby  serve  the  national  interest. 

It  Is  therefore  Important  to  remove 
the  cloud  from  such  bills  and  make  It 
clear  that  House  policy  prevents  com- 
pensation for  legislative  work. 

In  this  "year  of  Watergate"  we  in  the 
legislative  branch  must  review  our  own 
practices  and  procedures  and  begin  to 
sweep  under  our  own  rug  so  that  our 
activities  are  both  in  fact  and  In  ap- 
pearance beyond  question. 

We  too  have  a  responsibility  to  take 
meaningful  steps  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  government. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXII  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
clause: 

"7.  No  private  bill  or  resolution,  or  any 


THE  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION  TO 
CONTROL  FOREIGN  BANKING  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  P  ATM  AN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  ttiis 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  H.R.  11440,  the  Foreign 
Bank  Control  Act,  to  provide  for  Federal 
chartering  and  regulation  of  foreign 
banks  in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only 
coimtry  in  which  the  central  government 
or  central  bank  does  not  license  or  regu- 
late foreign  banks.  Branches  and  agen- 
cies of  foreign  banks  are  currently  char- 
tered under  State  laws  and  most  foreign 
bank  subsidiaries,  though  they  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  19''0,  are  also  char- 
tered by  the  individual  States  as  non- 
member  banks.  States  which  have  laws 
regulating  foreign  banks  differ  regarding 
the  scope  of  activities  permitted.  Eight 
States  prohibit  entrj'  altogether  wliile 
the  majority  are  silent  on  the  subject. 

There  is  general  agreement  among 
people  who  have  ob.served  the  recent 
rapid  growth  of  international  banking 
that  there  is  a  need  to  restructure  the 
framework  under  which  foreign  banks 
enter  and  operate  in  the  United  States. 
Most  appear  to  favor  some  form  of  Fed- 
eral chartering  and  rcpulation  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  current  .system 
of  State  chartering  gives  foreign  banks  a 
number  of  competitive  advantages  over 
domestic  banks  A  substantial  number  of 
foreign  banks  have  full  .«;ervlce  banking 
opei-ations  in  more  than  one  State,  and 
one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  world, 
Barclays,  soon  will  have  operations  In 
four  States.  In  some  States  foreign  banks 
are  permitted  to  have  full  service 
branches  together  with  investment  bank- 
ing subsidiaries  while  US.  banks  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  provisions  of  thp  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  separating  commercial  and 
investment  banking. 

Because  the  branches  and  agencies  of 
foreign  banks  are  not  supervised  or  reg- 
ulated at  the  Federal  level,  there  is  very 
little  information  available  concerning 
their  operations.  Since  November  1971, 
they  have  been  asked  to  report  their  for- 
eign assets  under  the  Voluntary  Foreign 
Credit  Restraint  program,  and  It  is  ap- 
parent that  they  handle  a  substantial 
volume  of  short  term  funds  that  flow  in 
and  out  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
this  pool  of  funds  is  rising  rapidly.  At 
the  end  of  1971,  the  branches  and  agen- 
cies reported  foreign  assets  of  approxi- 
mately $3  billion.  These  assets  rose  $1.7 


billion  during  the  year  1972,  and  rose  an 
additional  $1.2  billion  to  $5.7  billion  in 
February  of  this  year,  the  period  of  the 
second  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

As  the  increase  in  foreign  assets  of 
the  branches  and  agencies  in  February 
indicates,  one  of  their  major  functions 
is  to  serve  as  a  source  of  dollars  for  the 
international  operations  of  their  parent 
banks.  That,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  operation  of  a  number  of  the 
branches  and  agencies  are  financed 
largely  by  borrowings  from  U.S.  banks 
has  very  significant  implications  for  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy,  both  inter- 
national and  domestic.  These  develop- 
ments support  the  conclusion  reached 
in  a  report  on  foreign  banking  in  the 
United  States  prepared  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic .'ommittee  in  1967  that : 

It  seems  especially  Inappropriate  that  the 
activities  of  foreign  branches  and  agencies 
have  been  examined  only  by  state  authori- 
ties who  are  largely  uninterested  In  the  In- 
flow-outflow Implications  of  the  bank's  ac- 
tivities. 


IMPACT  OF  FOREIGN  BANKS  ON  U  S. 
BANKING 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Uie 
number  of  foreign  banks  operating  in  the 
United  States  and  the  scale  of  their  oper- 
ations increases,  their  impact  on  the 
domestic  banking  structure  becomes 
more  apparent.  Some  countries  do  not 
require  a  separation  of  banking  and  com- 
merce and  some  foreign  banks  which  are 
active  in  the  United  States  are  affiliated 
with  foreign  companies  which  do  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  business  in  the  United 
States.  Questions  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  these  relationships  and  their 
impact  on  competition  within  the  Amer- 
ican economy  were  raised  in  legislation 
proposed  this  summer  in  California.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  also  at- 
tempted to  meet  tins  problem  by  regula- 
tion within  the  scope  of  its  authority 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
but  its  interpretations  are  so  broad  as  to 
negate  the  effort.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  Board  Governor  Brimmer's  dissent- 
ing statement  of  December  1,  1971  in  a 
case  involving  three  Japanese  banks 
that: 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  unaltered  by  the  1970  amend- 
ments, was  to  prevent  the  dangers  to  the 
nation's  banking  system  Inherelnt  in  com- 
mon control  of  banking  and  commercial  in- 
terests. Approval  of  the  instant  applications 
Ignores  this  historic  mandate  against  com- 
mon control — for  certainly  that  is  evidenced 
here — and  la  thus  patently  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest. 

Another  problem  which  has  arisen  both 
as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  foreign 
banking  in  the  United  States  and  the 
spectacular  expansion  in  the  overseas 
activities  of  American  banks  is  the  pro- 
liferation of  joint  investments  among  the 
multinational  banlcs.  European  banks 
have  formed  groups  made  up  of  major 
banks  from  several  countries  as  a  way 
of  establishing  readi'-made  branch  net- 
works able  to  compete  with  the  global 
networks    established    earlier    by    large 
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American  banks.  Merchant  banking  con- 
sortia which  include  U.S.  banks  have 
been  established  to  handle  the  sizable 
loans  which  are  characteristic  of  inter- 
national finance. 

These  developments  have  ta"'.en  place 
for  the  most  part  outside  the  United 
States,  but  they  have  serious  implica- 
tions for  the  competitive  structure  of 
banking  wltliln  the  United  States  as 
well,  since  banks  which  have  substantial 
investments  in  common  overseas  are  op- 
erating In  the  same  locations  within  the 
United  States. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  these 
interlocking  relationships  among  the 
world's  major  banking  institutions  re- 
flect a  firm  cartelization  of  banking  in 
other  than  international  markets,  but 
the  potential  for  such  a  development  is 
real.  Further,  it  would  be  equally  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  such  arrangements 
are  not  now  resulting  in  anticompeti- 
tive practices — that  banks  which  are 
pooling  resources  and  personnel  in  Lon- 
don are  dealing  at  arms  length  with  one 
another  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
There  is  n~  reference  in  law  to  this 
form  of  activity,  but  it  clearly  violates 
the  intent  of  American  banking  statutes 
and  threatens  to  erode  traditions  of  com- 
petitive banking  in  the  United  States. 

These  developments  refiect  the  re- 
markable expansion  in  international 
banking  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  decade,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  oc- 
curred in  a  legislative  and  regulatory 
vacuum.  It  is  time  to  provide  for  more 
rational  :;nd  orderly  growth  in  this  area. 
In  the  case  of  foreign  banks  operating  in 
the  United  States,  the  obvious  need  is  to 
establish  a  situation  of  parity  with  do- 
mestic institutions.  The  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  provides  for  Federal  charter- 
ing and  regulation  of  foreign  banks  to  in- 
sure that  they  will  operate  in  the  United 
States  in  the  same  way  in  which  Ameri- 
can banks  operate. 


EXPLANATION  OF  IHE  FOREIGN 
BANK  CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  complexity  of  developments  in  inter- 
national banking  In  the  last  decade.  It 
might  be  useful  to  describe  some  of  the 
more  impo'-tant  provisiono  of  H.R  11440. 
the  Foreign  Bank  Control  Act  which  I 
introduced  recently,  and  explain  why 
they  have  l)een  introduced. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  for- 
eign banks  would  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  permission  to  estab- 
lish or  continue  operations  in  the  United 
States.  Since  these  operations  involve 
factors  beyond  the  scope  of  banking  It- 
self and  affect  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  it  seems  appropriate  that 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  entry 
be  conferred  on  an  ofBclal  at  this  high 
level.  However,  after  the  Secretary  has 
given  approval,  final  authority  to  charter 
the  foreign  bank  subsidiary  would  rest 
with  the  appropriate  banking  au- 
thority— the  Board  In  the  case  of  sub- 
sidiaries engaged  in  International  bank- 
ing and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 


Corporation  and  State  banking  authori- 
ties In  the  cEise  of  subsidiaries  engaged 
in  domestic  banking. 

All  bankir.g  operations  by  foreign 
banks  in  the  United  States  would  be  con- 
ducted through  subsidiaries  rather  than, 
as  now.  throUijh  a  combination  of 
branches,  agencies,  and  subsidiaries. 
Branches  and  agencies  are  legally  an 
integral  part  of  the  parent  bank  and 
problems  of  regulating  and  supervising 
a  part  of  a  bank  whose  overall  operations 
are  outside  the  United  States  are  vir- 
tually insurmountable.  The  restrictions 
and  safeguards  which  have  been  placed 
on  branch  operations  in  New  York  and 
California  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
qualify  for  FDIC  Insurance  support  this 
view.  Requiring  that  they  operate 
through  subsidiaries  would  meet  this 
problem  and  permit  a  structure  in  which 
the  U.S.  operations  of  foreign  banks 
could  be  made  to  conform  more  closely 
to  those  of  domestic  banks. 

Foreign  banks  would  not  be  permitted 
to  establish  subsidiaries  which  accept 
domestic  deposits  and  engage  in  retail 
banking  in  more  than  one  State.  Foreign 
banks  would  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  States  which  have  laws  specifically 
forbidding  foreign  banking  but  would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tory restraints  as  State  member  banks 
and  have  the  same  privileges  except  the 
privileges  of  Federal  Reserve  member- 
ship. The  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank 
of  Japan  both  deny  foreign  banks  access 
to  di.scount  and  borrowing  privileges  and 
it  is  argued  that  this  helps  insulate  the 
domestic  money  supply  from  the  impact 
of  international  transactions.  Mean- 
while, the  subsidiaries  of  foreign  banks 
which  accept  domestic  deposits  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Insured  by  the  FDIC — a  privi- 
lege which  Is  extended  to  foreign  banks 
by  no  other  country. 

Although  restricted  to  one  State  in 
their  domestic  operations,  foreign  banks 
would  he  permitted  to  operate  interna- 
tional banking  subsidiaries  In  more  than 
one  State  as  domestic  banks  do  through 
their  Edge  Act  subsldiairies.  The  bill  In- 
corporates much  of  the  language  con- 
tained in  section  25ia>  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  the  so-called  Edge  Act,  and 
provides  that  Edge  corporations,  the  in- 
ternational subsidiaries  of  foreign  banks 
be  restricted  to  International  or  foreign 
transactions.  The  scope  of  activity  which 
would  be  pemitted  conforms  substan- 
tially to  that  permitted  agencies  of  for- 
eign banks  in  New  York  and  branches  in 
California  and  the  conversion  of  present 
operations  would  not  be  difficult.  The 
principal  change  proposed  is  chartering 
and  regulation  by  the  Board  rather  than, 
as  now,  by  State  banking  authorities. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  NATIONAL  POL- 
ICY ON  FOREIGN  BANKING 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  substan- 
tial increase  In  foreign  Investment  In  the 
United  States  is  expected  as  a  result  of 
devaluation  and  It  Ls  thought  that  this 
will  stimulate  a  further  and  fairly  rapid 
increase  In  foreign  banking  as  well.  In 


anticipation  of  these  developments,  H.R. 
11440  would  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  establish  guidelines  cov- 
ering the  optimal  level  of  foreign  bank- 
ing, the  degree  of  concentration  of  banks 
from  the  same  country  ana  the  size  of 
operations  of  individual  banks  which  are 
consistent  with  the  national  public  in- 
terest. An  openly  stated  policy  formu- 
lated at  a  time  when  the  level  of  activity 
does  not  pose  a  serious  threat  to  domestic 
institutions  would  avoid  any  future  mis- 
understandings which  might  affect  trade 
or  other  sensitive  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

It  is  also  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
correct  certain  competitive  advantages 
enjoyed  by  foreign  banks  as  well  as  to 
assure  that  they  have  the  same  advan- 
tages as  U.S.  banks.  To  achieve  this  the 
Secretary  would  be  bound  In  approving 
applications  by  provisions  intended  to 
preserve  the  competitive  structure  of 
American  banking  and  reaffirm  the  ap- 
plicability of  existing  statutes  separating 
banking  and  commerce  to  all  banking 
conducted  within  the  United  States. 
These  standards  would  apply  to  activities 
of  the  foreign  parent  or  its  subsidiaries  or 
affiliates  within  the  United  States  or  to 
interlocks  with  other  foreign  banks  or 
corporations  active  In  the  United  States 
or  with  U.S.  banks  and  corporations.  In 
some  cases,  these  provisions  will  require 
divestitures  of  shares  in  joint  invest- 
ments overseas  if  existing  U.S.  facilities 
are  to  be  preserved.  It  will  also  require 
divestiture  of  any  investment  banking 
subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  by  banks 
which  wish  to  continue  commercial 
banking  operations.  On  such  divesti- 
ture has  already  been  required  by  the 
Board  under  authority  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  amendments  of 
1970.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  number 
of  divestitures  will  be  large  but  that 
they  will  not  cause  great  hardship.  For 
both  these  reasons  no  grandfather  pro- 
visions have  been  Included. 

The  most  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
bill  relate  to  interlocks  between  foreign 
banks  and  companies  which  do  business 
in  the  United  States.  Such  relationsliips 
are  contrary  to  American  banking  law 
and  to  permit  such  relationships  to  con- 
tinue would  discriminate  against  Amer- 
ican banks  In  favor  of  foreign  banks.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  bill 
deals  only  with  nonbanklng  activities 
within  the  United  States.  A  foreign 
bank's  relationships  with  companies 
which  do  not  export  to  the  United  States 
or  engage  in  any  activities  here  is  not 
a  matter  of  concern. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  American 
banks  active  overseas,  one  of  the  more 
important  provisions  in  any  £w:t  regulat- 
ing foreign  banking  will  be  with  ques- 
tions of  reciprocity.  This  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  to  take  In- 
to consideration  restrictions  on  entry 
imposed  on  American  banks  by  foreign 
governments  and  to  seek  to  establish  par- 
ity In  the  level  of  banking  interchange 
between  a  given  country  and  the  United 
States  in  approving  foreign  bank  char- 
ters. However,  it  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate to  apply  such  a  provision  to  under- 
developed countries  or  other  countries 
where  the  potential  for  domination  of 
their    banking    systems    by    American 
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banks  exists.  Such  countries  neverthe- 
less require  access  to  international 
money  markets  and  should  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  international  banking  in 
the  United  States  even  when  they  ex- 
clude banks  within  their  own  borders. 

As  these  remarks  have  indicated,  this 
is  a  highly  complicated  and  controver- 
sial piece  of  legislation  dealing  with  in- 
tricate developments  in  the  world  of  in- 
ternational finance.  I  am  not  committed 
to  every  provision  or  detail  of  the  bill, 
and  recognize  the  need  for  full  discussion 
and  careful  consideration  by  all  inter- 
ested parties.  However,  It  does  seem  es- 
sential that  Congrfess  begin  consideration 
of  legislation  in  ihis  area,  and  I  have 
introduced  this  bill  with  the  conviction 
that  It  reflects  a  reasonable  analysis  of 
areas  in  which  problems  exist  and  is 
headed  in  the  right  direction  toward 
solving  those  problems. 


PROPOSED     AMENDMENTS     TO 
BUDGET  REFORM   BILL 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
intention  to  offer  two  amendments  to  the 
budget  reform  bill  tentatively  scheduled 
to  come  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
Tuesday,  December  4.  These  amend- 
ment entering  In  to  very  long  ongoing 
of  the  bill  which  was  introduced  by  43 
Members  of  the  House  including  myself 
earlier  this  year,  entitled  "the  Federal 
Act  To  Control  Expenditures  and  Up- 
grade Priorities." 

One  of  these  amendments  would  pro- 
vide for  evaluation  and  pilot-testing  of 
programs  prior  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment entering  into  very  long  ongoing 
programs. 

The  second  amendment  would  provide 
for  a  maximum  limitation  on  authoriza- 
tions for  new  budget  authority  for  3 
years.  This  gets  to  the  problem  of  back 
door  spending  which  has  grown  astro- 
nomically in  recent  years. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
First  Amendment  to  H.R.  7130,  as  Reported 
Ottered  by  Mr.  Bennett 

Page  66,  after  line  14.  insert  the  following 
new  part: 
Part  E — Evaluation   and  Pix-ot  Testing  or 

Programs 
Sec.  151.  Legislation   Subject  to  Point  of 
Order. 

(a)  In  General. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In 
either  House  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion which  establishes  or  extends  a  major 
outlay  program  unless  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion provides  (or  a  prior  law  has  provided) 
tor— 

(1)  a  pilot  test  of  such  program,  or 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  such  program  to  be 
completed  no  later  than  3  years  after  the 
enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution. 

(b)  Major  Outlay  Program  Detined. — For 
the  purpose  of  this  part,  a  major  outlay  pro- 
gram is  any  program  estimated  to  cost  more 
than  »100  million  for  the  first  3  fiscal  years 
of  the  program  or  extension  thereof,  as  deter- 
mined by  i,he  Legislative  Budget  Director. 

(c)  Exception.— SubsecUon  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  bill  or  resolution  if  the  committee 


report  accompanying  It  contains  a  statement, 
together  with  full  reasons  therefor,  that  the 
committee  has  given  full  consideration  to 
program  evaluation  and  pUot  testing  and, 
In  Its  Judgment,  neither  program  evaluation 
nor  pilot  testing  would  be  feasible  or  desir- 
able for  the  program  which  Is  being  estab- 
lished or  extended,  or  for  which  budget  au- 
thority Is  authorized,  by  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion. 

(d)  Nature  ot  Pilot  Test. — A  pilot  test  of 
a  major  outlay  program  shall  as  nearly  as 
possible  Include  a  replica  of  the  program  as 
It  would  be  Implemented  on  a  permanent 
basis,  shall  be  conducted  for  a  defined  period 
of  time,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government,  or 
the  public  or  private  organization,  specified 
In  the  law  providing  for  the  test. 

(e)  Reports  of  Evaluation  or  Pilot  Test 
Results. — The  department,  agency,  or  or- 
ganization which  conducts  any  evaluation  or 
pilot  test  described  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
report  the  results  to  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
which  have  Jurisdiction  to  report  legislation 
Implementing  the  program  on  a  broad  scale, 
authorizing  Its  extension,  or  authorizing  the 
enactment  of  budget  authority  to  Implement 
the  program.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted 
in  sufficient  time  to  permit  adequate  consild- 
eratlon  by  the  Congress  of  legislation  to 
implement  the  program  on  a  broader  scale 
or  extend  Its  authorization. 

(f )  Multiple  Tests. — Nothing  contained  In 
this  part  shall  preclude  simultaneous  mul- 
tiple pilot  tests  of  a  major  outlay  program 
to  determine  the  most  feasible  alternative 
before  broader  Implementation. 

(g)  Reports  by  Committees. — It  shall  not 
be  in  order  In  either  House  to  consider  any 
bin  or  resolution  which  authorizes  appropri- 
ations to  extend  any  major  expenditure  pro- 
gram, after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  until  the  appropriate  committee  of  that 
House  shall  have  submitted  a  report  on  any 
pilot  test  or  evaluation  conducted  with  re- 
spect to  the  program  under  this  section. 

Sec.  152.  Committee  Analysis. 

(a)  In  General. — Each  committee  to  which 
a  report  on  an  evaluation  or  pilot  test  Is 
submitted  under  section  151(e)  shall  analyze 
and  consider  the  results  of  the  major  outlay 
program  involved  In  Its  consideration  of  leg- 
islation to  Implement  the  program  on  a 
broader  scale  or  extend  authorization  of  the 
program,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  conducting 
such  analysis,  the  committee  may  receive 
testimony  and  evidence  in  hearings  open  to 
the  public.  The  appropriate  committees  of 
the  two  Houses  may  conduct  such  hearings 
Jointly. 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  Included  in  Commit- 
tee Report. — The  report  of  a  committee  on 
legl.slation  to  implement  on  a  broader  scale 
or  extend  authorization  of  a  major  outlay 
program  shall  Include  (but  not  be  limited 
to)   the  following  matters: 

(1)  Suitability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  implement  such  program  on  a  broad- 
er scale  or  extend  its  authorization. 

(2)  A  summary  of  any  available  evalua- 
tions or  analyses  of  the  program.  Including 
cost  benefit  studies.  In  relation  to  other  alter- 
native approaches,  including  those  described 
In  section  141. 

(3)  In  the  event  the  legislation  would 
change  a  current  method  of  dealing  with  a 
specific  problem,  a  comparison  of  the  cur- 
rent method  used  and  the  method  used  In 
the  test,  and  an  analysis  In  terms  of  relative 
effectiveness. 

Sec.  153.  Review  and  Evaluation  by  Comp- 
troller General. 
Part  I  of  title  II  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1167;  Public 
Law  91-510;  31  U.S.C.  1161  and  following) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  section  204  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"assistance  to  congress  by  general 
accounting  otfice 

"Sec  204.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  review  and  evaluate  the  results  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  activities  carried  on 
under  existing  law  when  ordered  by  either 
House  of  Congress,  or  upon  his  own  initia- 
tive, or  when  requested  by  any  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
having  jurisdiction  over  such  programs  and 
activities. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General,  upon  re- 
quest of  any  committee.  Joint  committee,  or 
member,  shall  assist  such  committee.  Joint 
committee,  or  member — 

"  ( 1 )  In  developing  specifications  for  legisla- 
tive requirements  for  executive  branch  eval- 
uations of  Federal  programs  and  activities, 
including  reporting  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uations to  the  Congress;    and 

"(2)  in  analyzing  and  assessing  program 
reviews,  evaluation  studies,  and  cost-benefit 
studies  prepared  by  or  for  any  Federal  agency 
to  assist  a  committee  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  152  of  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1973. 

■■(c)  The  (>3mptroller  General  shall  de- 
velop and  prescribe  principles  and  standards 
for  Ihe  evaluation  of  Federal  programs  and 
activities,  and  submit  an  annual  report. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  moni- 
tor the  various  recurring  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  Congress  and  Its  committees 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
and  its  committees  for  changes  and  Improve- 
ments In  these  requirements  to  meet  the  con- 
gressional Information  needs  as  ascertained 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  to  enhance  their 
usefulness  to  the  congressional  users  and  to 
eliminate  duplicative  or  unneeded  reporting. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  his  resp>onslbllitles 
under  this  part,  the  Comptroller  General 
Is  authorized  to  establish  an  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Review  and  Evaluation  within  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  Comptroller 
General  is  authorized  to  employ  not  to  ex- 
ce  ?d  ten  experts  on  a  permanent,  temporary, 
or  Intermittent  basis  and  to  obtain  services 
as  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  in  either  case  at 
a  rate  (or  the  dally  equivalent)  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  that  prescribed,  from 
time  to  time,  for  level  'V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  parts  and  sec- 
tions (and  cross  references  thereto)  accord- 
ingly;  and  conform  table  of  contents. 

Second  Amendment  to  H.R.  7130.  As 
Reported,  Offered  by  Mr.  Bennett 

Page  66.  after  line  14,  insert  the  following 
new  part: 

Part  5 — Limttation  on  Period  of  Authori- 
zation OF  New  Budget  AuTHORrrY  for  Ma- 
jor Outlay  Programs;   Required  Reviews 
Sec  151.  Authorization     of     New     Budget 
Authority    Limited    to    Three 
Fiscal  Years. 

(a)  In  General. — No  law  enacted  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  part  which  au- 
thorizes new  budget  authority  for  any  major 
outlay  program  may  authorize  such  new 
budget  authority  for  a  period  of  more  than 
three  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Termination  of  Existing  Programs. — 

(1)  All  provisions  of  law  in  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  part  which  authorize 
new  budget  authority  for  any  major  outlay 
program  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  fis- 
cal years,  beginning  with  the  first  fiscal  year 
which  commences  after  such  date,  shall  cease 
to  be  effective  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  such  date. 

(2)  All  provisions  of  law  In  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  part  which  authorize 
new  budget  authority  for  any  major  outlay 
program  for  an  unspecified  number  of  fiscal 
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years  shall  cease  to  be  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  Qftb  year  beginning  after  such  date. 

(C)     EXCIPTION     rOB     PSOCBAMS     PY'NOBD     »T 

TJsEB  Taxxs— Subsections  (a)   and  (b)   shall 

not    apply    to    any    major    outlay    program 

funded  In  whole  or  major  part  by  user  taxes. 

(d)   DBTiNmoN    or    Majob    Oxjtxat    Pko- 

CBAM. — 

(1)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
"major  outlay  program"  means  a  program  for 
which  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  new  budget  authority 
authorized  to  be  provided  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  progress  (or.  U  no  new  budget  authority 
has  been  authorized,  the  amount  of  new 
budget  authority  requested  for  such  fiscal 
year  In  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent), and 

(Bi  the  aggregate  of  the  new  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  the  two  preceding  fiscal 
years. 

Is  more  than  tlOO.000.000.  Such  term  In- 
cludes, for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) .  a  pro- 
gram enacted  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
part  which  Is  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
tlOO  mlllloa  for  the  first  three  fiscal  years 
of  the  program  or  eitenslon  thereof,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Legislative  Budget  Director. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  a  program 
for  which  new  budget  authority  has  not 
been  provided  or  authorized  (or  requested) 
for  a  period  of  three  fiscal  years,  shall  be 
treated  as  a  major  outlay  program  ( until  new 
budget  authority  has  beea  provided  or  au- 
thorized (or  requested)  lor  three  fiscal 
years) .  If  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount.  If  any,  of  new  budget  au- 
thority authorized  to  be  provided  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  progress  (or.  Lf  no  budget  au- 
thority has  been  authorized,  the  amount.  If 
any,  of  new  budget  authority  requested  for 
such  fiscal  year  in  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  President) . 

(B)  the  new  budget  authority.  If  any. 
provided  tor  such  program  for  any  preceding 
fiscal  year  In  such  period,  and 

(Ci  the  estlnvated  cost  of  such  program 
(as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget )  for  any  fiscal 
year  In  such  period  for  which  no  amount  Is 
applicable  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  (2), 
Is  more  than  $100  000  000. 
Bec.  152.  CoMPMrHZHSTvx  Rrvirw  and  Stttot, 

(a)  In  Genlbal  — 

( 1 )  During  the  period  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (b).  each  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  which 
has  Jurisdiction  to  report  legislation  au- 
thorizing new  burget  authority  for  a  major 
outlay  program  shall  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive review  and  study  of  such  program  and 
shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be  In  con- 
ducting any  such  review  and  study,  the  com- 
mittee shall  receive  testimony  and  evidence 
In  hearings  open  to  the  public,  except  that 
such  bearings  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  that 
House  may  be  closed  to  the  public. 

(2)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  period 
(or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible),  during 
which  any  committee  of  the  Hovise  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  Is  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  and  study  of  a  major 
outlay  program,  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  which  admin- 
isters the  program  (or  any  part  thereof) 
shall  submit  to  the  committee  an  evaluation 
and  analysis  of  the  program. 

(b)  Pnioo  DxTBiifc  WutcM  Rivixw  and 
Studt  To  B«  Condocth). — 

(1)  Tha  period  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  for  the  first  comprehensive  review  and 
study  of  a  major  outlay  program  Ls — 

(A)  with  respect  to  any  major  outlay  pro- 
gram In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
part,  the  last  fiscal  year  conunenclng  after 
such  effective  date  for  which  new  budget 
authority    Is   authorized    for   such    program 


(after  the  application  of  aectioa  161).  except 
that  ^1)  such  review  and  study  may  be  con- 
ducted In  a  fiscal  year  preceding  such  last 
fiscal  year  If  the  committees  of  both  Houses 
required  to  conduct  such  review  and  study 
agree  to  conduct  It  during  such  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  (II)  If  such  last  fiscal  ye&r 
precedes  the  third  fiscal  year  commencing 
after  such  date,  such  review  and  study  may 
be  conducted  during  such  third  fiscal  year 
If  the  committees  of  both  Houses  required 
to  conduct  .''uch  review  and  study  agree  to 
conduct   It   during   that  fiscal   year,   and 

(B)  with  respect  to  any  major  outlay  pro- 
gram enacted  after  such  effective  date,  the 
third  fi.^cal  year  during  which  the  program 
13  in  effect. 

For  purpoctes  of  applying  this  paragra;^h,  the 
provisions  of  section  151  shall  be  applied 
without  rrgard  to  subsection  (c)   thereof. 

{2)  The  period  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  for  the  comprehen.'dve  review  and  study 
of  a  major  outlay  profrram  (aft«r  the  first 
such  review  and  study)  Is  the  third  fiscal 
year  fallowing  the  period  during  which  the 
preceding  review  and  study  was  conducted. 

(C)  Committees  to  Conduct  Reviews  and 
SriTDiEs — Insofar  as  possible,  the  commit- 
tee; of  the  Hou<«  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ate which  have  Jurisdiction  over  a  major 
outlay  program  shall  conduct  the  review  and 
study  required  by  subsection  (a)  at  the  same 
time.  Such  committees  may  conduct  the 
hearings  required  by  such  subsection 
Jointly. 

(d)  CoNTXNTS  or  CoMMrrrzx's  Rxpobt. — 
The  report  of  a  committee  on  a  review  and 
study  of  a  major  outlay  program  shall  con- 
tain an  analysis  of  the  program  and  the  com- 
mittee's evaluation  of  the  overall  success  or 
failure  of  the  program,  and  shall  Include  (but 
not  be  limited  to)   the  following  matters: 

( 1 )  Whether  the  program  objective*  are 
still  relevant. 

(2)  Whether  the  program  has  adhered  to 
the  original  and  intended  purpoae. 

(3)  Whether  the  program  has  had  any 
substantial  Impact  on  solving  the  problems 
and  objectives  dealt  with  In  the  program. 

(4)  The  Impact  of  the  program  on  the 
functions  and  freedom  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy. 

(6)  The  feasibility  of  alternative  pro- 
grams and  methods  for  dealing  with  the 
problenu  dealt  with  In  the  program  and 
their  cost  effectiveness. 

(6)  The  relation  of  all  Oovemment  and 
private  programs  dealing  with  the  problems 
dea>'t  with  In  the  program. 

(7)  An  examination  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion pending  In  either  House  dealing  with 
the  problems  being  dealt  with  In  the  pro- 
gram. Including  an  examination  of  each 
proposed  legislation  In  the  context  of — 

I  A)   existing  laws. 

(B)  other  proposed  legislation, 

(C)  private  efforts,  and 

(D)  whether  public  efforts  will  binder  or 
help  private  efforts. 

Sec.   153.  Coo«dination  WrrH  Otiixb  Pbovi- 

SIONS. 

(a)  Avoioancb  or  Dvpucatc  Revizw  and 
Stuot. — If  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  which  Is  re- 
quired under  section  152  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  study  of  a  major  out- 
lay program  Ls  also  (but  for  the  provisions 
of  this  section)  required  under  another  sec- 
tion or  part  of  this  title,  during  the  same 
period,  to  analyze  and  consider  the  results 
of  an  evaluation  of  such  program,  such  com- 
mittee shall  conduct  the  comprehensive  re- 
view and  study  of  such  program  under  section 
162.  and  the  provisions  of  such  other  sec- 
tion or  part  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  evaluation. 

(to)  NoNAPPLiCATioN  or  Otheb  Pkovi- 
BioNS. — If  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  which  (but  for 
this  subsection)  Is  required  under  another 
section  or  part  of  this  title  to  analyze  and 


consider  the  results  of  an  evaluation  of  a 
major  outlay  program  has  conducted  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  study  of  such  program 
during  either  of  the  two  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  period  when  such  analysis  Is 
otherwise  required,  the  provisions  of  such 
other  section  or  part  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  such  evaluation. 
aec.  154.  LECisi^noN  StJajicr  to  Point  or 

OBOt3l. 

It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider^ 

( 1 )  any  bUl  or  resolution  which  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for 
any  major  outlay  program  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  period  during  which  the 
committee  of  that  House  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  program  Is  required  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  review  and  studv  under  sec- 
tion 152.  until  that  committee  has  submitted 
the  report  thereon  required  by  such  section, 
or 

(2)  any  bill  or  resolution  which  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for 
any  major  outlay  program  for  a  period  of 
more  than  three  fiscal  year. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  parts  and  sec- 
tions (and  cross  references  thereto)  accord- 
ingly; and  conform  table  of  contents. 


CONFUCT  OF  INTEREST? 

I  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
ml.sslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  enlist  some  250  oil  industry 
executives  as  special  Federal  employees 
to  run  the  new  fuel  allocation  proRvams. 
It  is  Important,  in  this  connection,  to 
keep  in  mind  the  very  real  possibility 
that,  should  gas  rationing  come,  the  Fuel 
Allocation  OfBce  might  well  also  rim  the 
rationing  program. 

There  can  certainly  be  no  question  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  seeking  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  these  who  have  re.il  knowledge 
as  to  the  Intricate  workings  of  the  oil 
Industry  when  developing  and  adminis- 
tering a  fuel  cdiocation  or  rationing  pro- 
gram. 

However.  It  was  also  armounced  that 
the  administration  is  seeking  a  special 
exemption  for  these  oil  Industry  em- 
ployees from  the  conflict  of  interest  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  crimes  and  crim- 
inal procedure  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  take  strong  ex- 
ception to  such  an  exemption.  It  seems 
quite  obvious  that  these  Individuals 
would  experience  a  conflict  of  Interest  in- 
herent in  the  Job  they  are  being  asked 
to  undertake.  How  would  an  oil  industry 
executive  administer  &n  allocation  pro- 
gram relating  to  refinery  mix  of,  for  ex- 
ample, heating  oil  versus  gasoline,  when 
It  Is  clear  that  the  profit  margin  on  the 
gasoline  Is  higher  than  on  the  heating 
oil?  Under  existing  conflict  of  Interest 
statutes,  any  Intentional  manipulation  of 
the  allocation  program  to  benefit  his  oil 
company  would  be  illegal.  We  are  being 
a.sked  to  remove  such  restrictions. 

The  existence  of  present  conflict  of  in- 
terest statutes  does  not  Impugn  the  in- 
tegrity of  any  present  Federal  employee, 
nor  would  it  impugn  the  integrity  of  any 
•'special"  employee.  These  legal  safe- 
guards do  not  hamper  necessary  actions 
to  meet  the  energy  crisis  In  any  way. 
They  would  simply  offer  some  protection 
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to  the  American  people,  and  should  re- 
main in  effect. 

Therefore.  I  shall  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  it  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  exemption  from  these  stat- 
utes be  granted  to  these  oil  industry 
employees.  I  believe  that  the  views  of  the 
Congress  on  this  issue  should  be  ex- 
pressed clearly  and  forthrightly.  By  all 
means,  let  us  work  with  and  consult  those 
who  have  particular  expertise  in  this 
complex  oil  industry.  But  let  us  not  re- 
write sound,  protective  laws  which,  if  left 
on  the  books,  can  only  help  to  give  added 
credence  to  needed  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Oovemment  to  conserve  our  en- 
ergy resources. 


STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  Im- 
portant that  Congress  convince  the 
American  public  that  we  have  learned 
the  lessons  of  Watergate.  It  would  be 
tragic  If  our  Nation  did  not  take  steps 
to  prevent  a  reoccurrence. 

What  Congress  must  do  is  act  expedi- 
tiously on  legislation  to  effect  campaign 
election  reforms.  The  weakest  link  in  our 
political  process  is  the  manner  in  which 
our  campaigns  are  financed  and  run.  If 
costs  continue  to  rise  and  are  met  by  con- 
tributions from  special  interest  groups, 
our  whole  system  of  government  will 
continue  to  be  tainted  by  the  suspicion 
that  private  pressures,  rather  than  the 
public  interest,  determine  the  decisions 
that  are  made  in  Washington. 

In  recent  days,  I  joined  over  90  of  my 
colleagues  In  signing  a  document  which 
sets  forth  certain  basic  principles  re- 
garding campaign  reform.  The  principles 
embody  what  I  believe  to  be  the  essential 
components  of  meaningful  campaign  re- 
form legislation  and  I  am  including 
them  In  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  any  colleagues 
in  Congress : 

Enactment  of  a  mixed  system  of  public  and 
private  financing  of  qualified  candidates  for 
President  and  Congress  In  general  elections 
at  a  level  which  will  enable  a  candidate  to 
mount  an  effective  campaign  without  the 
need  to  seek  large  private  contributions.  The 
amount  must  be  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
maximum  feasible  dgree  of  competition  In 
elections  for  Federal  office,  and  there  must  be 
adequate  safeguards  to  Insure  full  and  ready 
public  accountability  for  the  use  of  public 
and  private  funds; 

partial  public  funding  for  minor  party, 
new  party  and  Independent  candidates  based 
on  their  performance  In  the  last  election  or 
their  showing  In  the  present  election; 

extension  of  the  system  to  qualified  pri- 
mary candidates  once  they  have  demon- 
strated broad  public  support  through  some 
means,  which  might  Include  raising  a  speci- 
fied number  of  small  contributions  or  col- 
lecting a  number  of  petition  signatures; 

establishment  of  meaningful  limitations 
on  large  private  contributions  from  any 
source  In  conjunction  with  the  provision  of 
public  financing; 

Incentives  for  candidates  and  political 
parties  to  raise  private  funds  through  Kirge 
numbers  of  small  contributors; 

provisions  to  assure  a  role  for  political 
pnrtles  which  would  allow  them  to  serve  ns 
a  legitimate  pooling  mechanism  for  private 


contributions  to  candidates  In  general  elec- 
tions; 

requirement  of  a  central  financial  report- 
ing and  record-keeping  checkpoint  In  each 
candidate's  campaign  for  effective  monitor- 
ing; 

administration  and  enforcement  of  cam- 
paign financial  reporting  and  disclosure  laws 
and  regulations  by  an  Independent  entity. 

In  addition  to  supporting  this  basic 
statement.  I  am  sponsoring  legislation 
which  would  implement  these  proposals. 
The  Clean  Elections  Act  of  1973  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  This  legislation  contains 
the  following  provisions: 

Establishes  Independent  Federal  Election 
Commission,  with  broad  powers,  including 
the  powers  to  supoei.a  and  to  Initiate  Court 
actions. 

Requires  that  each  candidate  designate  one 
political  committee  as  the  central  campaign 
committee. 

Establishes  a  "Federal  Matching  Payment 
Entitlement  Fund"  in  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
which  will  match  any  contribution  to  a  Fed- 
eral Candidate  or  his  committee  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $50.  In  general  elections  for  congres- 
sional candidates,  and  in  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections  for  Presidential  candidates. 

Will  match  no  funds  until  certified  con- 
tributions reach  aggregate  amount  of — $1,000 
for  Representatives,  $5,000  for  Senator,  and 
$15,000  for  President  or  National  Committee. 

Limits  total  matched  funds  to  10  cents 
times  voting  age  population  for  congressional 
candidates  and  candidates  seeking  the  Presi- 
dential nomination,  and  $15,000,000  for  of- 
ficial national  party  committees. 

Limits  individual  contributions  to  candi- 
dates to:  $2,500  for  President  or  Vice  F>resl- 
dent  and  $1,000  for  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive. 

Provides  tax  credit  of  up  to  $50  for  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  public  office. 

Provides  free  TV  time  to  Presidential  and 
congressional  candidates  In  general  elections. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to  Insist 
on  expeditious  action  on  the  various 
campaign  reform  proposals.  We  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  pointing  out  past 
wrongs;  we  must  take  the  needed  steps 
to  correct  them. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  neces- 
sary absence. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
0'NEn.L).  after  5:15  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
cGimt  of  official  business  in  congres- 
sional district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  for  30  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada)  to  re- 


vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Wym-^n,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grover,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  60  minutes,  on 
December  4. 

Mr.  Findley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  DU  Pont,  for  60  minutes,  on 
December  4. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dingell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Holifield,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  in  his  remarks  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  on  the  DOD 
bUl. 

Mr.  Lecgett,  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  In  his  remarks  on  H.R.  11575. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  prior  to  vote  on  Wy- 
man  amendment  on  H.R.  11575. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Wybian  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Bauman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  DU  Pont. 

Mr.  RUPPE. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge),  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Obey  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Yoik. 
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Mr.  MiLFORo  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Badillo. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN. 
Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.   Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoiCNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  RooNKY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CxjLVER  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 
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its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  December  3,  1973,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foilowing  ti- 
tles were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marcoe  Rojos 
Rodriguez:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  774.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arllne  Load- 
er and  Maurice  Loader;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary:  and 

S.  1922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H_R.  1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Eugene  J.  MUtulenka.  US.  Army,  retired; 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edgar  P. 
Faulkner  and  Ray  H.  New; 

H-R.  1949.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hazel  W. 
Lawson  and  Lloyd  C.  Johnson; 

H  R.  2207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  C. 
Leeba: 

H.R.  2213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cornelius 
8.  Ball.  Victor  P.  Mann,  Jr.,  George  J.  Posner, 
Oomlnlck  A.  Sgammato.  and  James  R.  Walsh; 

HJl.  3044.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Evans,  publisher  of  the  Colfax  Cotinty  Press, 
and  Morris  Odvarka; 

H.R.  3530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
C.  Lyttle: 

H.R.  3751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Pry.  Jr  ,  and  Margaret  E.  Pry; 

H  R.  4175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
H.  Silva: 

H.R.  4448  An  act  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
John  P.  Dunn,  Army  of  the  United  States,  re- 
tired; 

H  R.  8408  An  act  :or  the  relief  of  WUUam 
M.  Starrs;  and 

H  R.  9276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luther 
V.  WUutead. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  November  29.  1973, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7446.  To  establish  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOLTRNMENT 


Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjoui-n. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m. ) .  under 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1589.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  •Forest  Protection 
and  Utilization",  Forest  Service,  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  of  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriations,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1590.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  in  regular  grades  below  major  may  be 
InvoluntarUy  discharged  whenever  there  Is 
a  reduction  in  force;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1591.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Stuart  Nash  Scott.  Ambassador- 
nominee  to  Portugal,  pursuant  to  section  0 
of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1592.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Government  Affairs.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  transmitting 
a  report  covering  the  month  of  October 
1973.  on  the  average  number  of  passengers 
per  day  on  board  each  train  operated,  and 
the  on-tLme  performance  at  the  final  desti- 
nation of  each  train  operated,  by  route  and 
by  railroad,  pursuant  to  section  308(a)  (2)  of 
the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committe«  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  8877  (Rept.  No. 
93-682) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Concurrent  Resolution  386.  Con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Congress  in  naming  the  nuclenr- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  CVN-70  as  the  U.S5. 
Carl  Vinson  (Rept.  No.  93-683).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  resolution  725.  Resolution 
v^alvlng  all  points  of  order  against  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  S.  1443  to  author- 
ize the  furnishing  of  defense  articles  and 
services  to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; (Rept.  No.  93-684).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  S.  1191.  An  act  to  provide  finan- 
cial aaslstAnce  for  a  demonstration  program 
for  the  prevention.  Identification,  and  treat- 
ment of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
DMnt  (Rept.  No.  03-686).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  th«  Union. 


PUBLIC    BELLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
HR.  11689.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  to  review  services 
covered  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HR.   11690.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
control  over  foreign  banks  and  other  foreign 
persons    establishing,    acquiring,    operating, 
or   controlling   banking  subsidiaries   In   the 
United  States  (including  its  possessions);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.   11691.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  act  of 
August  24.   1935    (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Miller  Act")  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of    Interest    and    legal    fees    in    Judgments 
granted   on   svilts   by   subcontractors   based 
upon   payment   Ijonds.   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 
H.R.  11692.  A  bill  to  Increase  tbe  availabil- 
ity of  urgently  needed  mortgage  credit  for 
the  financing  of  housing  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.   11693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  amounts  expended  by  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firemen  for  meals  which  they  are 
required  to  eat  while  on  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FtJLTON: 
H  R.    11694.   A   bill    to   amend   the  act   of 
February  24,   1925,  incorporating  the  Amer- 
ican  War   Mothers,   to   permit   certain  step- 
mothers and  adoptive  biothers  to  be  members 
of  that  organlzailonf^o  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Badh-lo,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Pascixl,  Mrs.   Grasso,   Mr.   Muspky 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Rot,  and 
Mr.  Studds)  : 
H.R.   11695.   A  bill  to  declare  by  congres- 
sional action  a  nationwide  energy  emergency: 
to   authorize   the   President   to   Immediately 
undertake  specific  actions  to  conserve  scarce 
fuels  and  Increase  supply;  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation  of   vital   public  services;    and  for 
other  purpose;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Comnxerce. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.   11696.  A  bill   to  amend  tbe  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  grant- 
ing of  awards  for  Inventions  or  discoveries 
contributing  to  the  development,  use,  or  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Enrrpy. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  11697.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969.  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  oil  from  the  United  States  to  coun- 
tries other  than  Canada  and  Mexico;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Ctu-rency. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
HR.  11698.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  segments  of 
certain  rivers  In  the  State  of  Colorado  for 
study   as   potential  components  of   the  Na- 
tioiml  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  tl^e 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANDOREBE: 
H.R.    11699.   A   bill    to   amend    the   act   of 
November  5,  1966,  providing  for  the  estab- 
ll.<ihment    of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Lakeshore.   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Uir.  LEHMAN: 
H  R.  11700.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  person*  Injured  by  certain  crlm- 
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Inal  acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the 
payment  of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  11701.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  embargo  on 
the  export  of  petrochemicals  until  price  con- 
trols on  petrochemicals  are  removed;  to  the 
ConimUtee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11702.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tion  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  memt>ers  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  January 
1.  1972,  and  for  other  purpcic.,;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  11703.  A  bill  to  amind  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1951  to  provide  that  the 
t:.x  on  the  amounts  paid  for  communica- 
tion services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount 
of  the  State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  11704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  res- 
idence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  11705.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  est.-iblishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  ConMnlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harrington,  and  Mr.  Froehlich)  : 
H.R.  11706.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  grants  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  implement  programs 
which  are  designed  to  Increase  the  use  of 
carpools  by  commuters;  to  the  Cojmmittce 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
McCoLLiSTER,  and  Mr.  Madigan  )  : 
H.R.  11707.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent Special  Prosecutor   and   for   other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,   Mr.   Bafalib,   Mr.   Collins 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mrs. 
GsBEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr. 
Harvey,   Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,   Mr.   Ketchum,    Mr.    Long   of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.    Pike,   Mr.   Podell,    Mr.   Riegle, 
Mr.     Seiberlinc,     Mr.     Ware,      Mr. 
White,   Mr.   WHiTEHunsT,   Mr.   Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Yotmo  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia)  : 
HR.  11708.  A  bill  to  provide  for  competi- 
tive bidding  on  Federal  contracts  and  fed- 
erally funded  contracts;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM : 
H.R.  11700.  A  bin  to  provide  emergency  se- 
curity assistance  authorization  for  Israel;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hbn- 
DEsaoN,  and  Mr.  Uoall)  : 
H.R.  11710.  A  bill  to  insure  that  the  com- 
pensation and  other  emoluments  attached  to 
the  Office  of  Attorney  General  are  those 
which  were  in  effect  on  January  1,  1969,  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
the  proper  use  of  the  franking  privileges  by 
Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 


By   Mr.   dd   PONT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
BiESTER,  and  Mr.  Rtan)  : 
H.R.  11711.  A  bill  to  insure  that  each  ad- 
mission  to   the   service   academies   shall    be 
made  without  regard  to  a  candidate's  sex, 
race,  color,  or  religious  beliefs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  11712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  communication 
services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of 
the  State  and  local  taxes  paid  fcr  such  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.'5. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HR.   11713.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  est.-iMish 
a  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
encourage   and   assist   the  States  and   local 
governmen's  in  voter  registration  and  elec- 
tion administration,  and  for  other  piu-poses; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Snyder,  and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  11714.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Improved  design,  lighting  insula- 
tion, and  architectural  standards  to  promote 
eificlent  energy  use  in  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  lndii-?trlal  buildings;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  KOCH : 
H.R.  11715.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
receiving  benefits  thereunder  to  earn  outside 
income   without   losing   any   of   such    bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KUYKE.VD/\LL: 
H.R.  11716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  the  States  with  maxi- 
mum flexibility  In  their  programs  of  social 
services  under  the  public  assistance  titles  of 
the    act;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE: 
HR.  11717.  A  mil  to  repeal  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11718.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
Profession  '  Standards  Review  Organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  11719.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  eetabllshment  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  S'^  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  i:720.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
U  ilted  States  Code  to  exempt  certain  news- 
paper advertisements  of  lotteries  which  are 
legal  under  applicable  State  law,  or  spon- 
sored by  a  State,  from  the  list  of  nonmailable 
matter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  11721.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  early 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  technology 
of  solar  heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
an-'  Space  Administration  In  Cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  th« 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early 
development  and  commercial  demonstration 
o'  technology  for  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  SHIPI j:y  : 

HR.  11722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  imposing  certain  seatbelt  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  11723.  A  bin  to  establish  a  natior.-.l 
program  for  research,  development,  and  drm- 
onstratlon  In  fuels  and  energy  and  for  the 
coordination  and  financial  supplementation 
of  Federal  energy  research  and  development; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  11724.  A  bni  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration In  fuels  and  energy  and  for  the 
coordination  and  financlsl  supplementation 
of  Fec»ernl  energy  research  and  development; 
pnd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  ATalrs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHTLL  of  North  Carolina 

(for  himself,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  McCoi.- 

LisTER,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois)  : 

HR.  11725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Trsffic  and  Motor  Vehicles  Safety  Act  of  1966 

to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 

1974,   1975,  and  1976:   to  the  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California)  : 
H.R.  11726.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  greater 
conservation  of  energy  In  home  heating  and 
cooling  by  providing  an  Income  tax  deduction 
for  expenditures  made  for  more  effective  in- 
sulation and  heating  eciulpment  In  residen- 
tial structures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
California) : 
H.R.  11727.  A  bin  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment  of  Housmg   and   Urban   Develop- 
ment a  direct  low-interest  loan  program  to 
assist  homeowners  and  other  owners  of  res- 
idential  structures    In    purchasing    and    in- 
stalling more  effective  insulation  and  heat- 
ing equipment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  11728.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration In  fuels  and  energy  and  for  the 
coordination  and  financial  supplementation 
of  Federal  energy  research  and  development; 
to  establish  development  corporations  to 
demonstrate  technologies  for  shale  oU  de- 
velopment, coal  gasification  development,  ad- 
vanced power  cycle  development,  geother- 
mal  steam  development,  end  coal  liquefac- 
tion development;  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  mineral 
resources  of  the  public  lands  available  for 
said  development  corporations;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Harsha,       Mr.       Klttcztnski,       Mr. 
Wright,   Mr.   Cleveland,  Mr.   Gray, 
Mr.    Don    H.    Cl\usen,    Mr.    Clark, 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  ZioN.  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson,   Mr.    Roberts.    Mr.    Baker. 
Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Walsh,    Mr.    Rot,    Mr. 
Roncalio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  McCob- 
MACK,   Mr.   Abdnob,   and   Mr.  James 
V.  Stanton)  : 
H.R.   11729.   A  bill   to  conserve  energy  on 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
H-^nraran,   Ms.   ABroG.   Mr.   Taylor 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Brbaxtx,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Oinn, 
and  Mr.  Milford)  : 
H.R.   11730.  A  blU  to  conserve  energy  on 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  HOLIPIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Pbici  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  Bbooics,  Mr.  Fountain. 
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Mr.   Jones   of   Alabama.    Mr.    Moss, 
Mr.    Fascell,    Mr.    Macdonalo,    Mr. 
MooRHEAo     of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 
Ranoali.,  Mr.  Wright.   Mr.  St  Ger- 
main,  Mr.   Culver,   Mr.   Fuqua,   Mr. 
DoNOHiTE.    Mr.    James   V.    Stanton, 
Mr.  Ryan.  Blr.  Ehlenbobn,  Mr.  Wto- 
LER,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Van- 
oer   Jact,   Mr.   Gude.   and   Mr.   Mc- 
Closkct) : 
H  R.  11731.  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate   certain    functions    of    the    Federal 
Government  In  a  new  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and   in  a  Nu- 
clear Energy   Commission   in   order   to  pro- 
mote   more    efficient    management    of    such 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hobton,   Mr.    Price   of    Illinois.    Mr. 
Hosmer,    Mr.   YouNO  of  Texas.   Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr   Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.   Lujan,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California.  Mr.  Corman.  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins,  Mr.   Legcett,    Mr.    Rovbal,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Anderson 
of    California,    Mr.    Danielson,    Mr. 
Don    H.    Clausen.    Mr.    Camp.    Mr. 
CouGHLiN.    Mr.    Sebelius.    Mr.    Ket- 
CHCM,   Mr.   Martin   of   North   Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada,  and  Mr. 
Young  of   Alaska)  : 
H.R.  11732.  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate   certain    functions    of    the    Federal 
Government  in  a  new  Energy  Research  and 
Development   Administration   and   in  a   Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission  in  order  to  promote 
more  efficient  management  of  such  functions; 
to        the        Committee        on        Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr    HOLIFIELD    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Horton.    Mr.    Price   of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Hosmer.  Mr    Buchanan.  Mr   Thone, 
Mr.    Mallary,    Mr     Parris.    Mr.    Re- 
cuLA,   Mr.   HiNSHAW.   Mr.   Steelman, 
Mr.  Prttchard.  and  Mr.  Hanrahan)  : 
H.R.  11733.  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate   certain    functions    of    the    Federal 
Government  in  a  new  Energy  Research  and 


Development  Administration  and  In  a  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission  In  order  to  promote 
more  efficient  management  of  such  func- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baoillo, 
Mr.    Bell.    Ms.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards or  California,  Mr.  Eilberc.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,     Mr.     Harrington,     Mr. 
Helstoski,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Ms.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Stark,    and    Mr.    Studds)  : 
H.R.  11734.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  Increase 
In  fares  charged  by  mass  transmit  systems 
for  a  1-year  period  and  to  provide  for  grants 
to  any  mass   transit  system   which  may  be 
adversely    affected    by    such    prohibition    of 
fare  increase;    to   the  Committee  on   Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.    11735.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Federal 
Election   Campaign   Act   of    1971   to   provide 
for  more  effective  regulation  of  elections  for 
Federal  office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Hou.se  Administration. 
By  Mr  FORSYTHE; 
H.J.  Re'.  837.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  third  week  of  April  of  each  year  as 
••Earth    Week";    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KETCHUM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
GuBSER,   Mr.   Rees.   Mr.   Cronin,   Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Vetsey,    Mr.    Symms,    Mr.    Don    H. 
Clausen.  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada,  Mr. 
McClosket.   Mr.   Parris,   Mr.   Run- 
nels, Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
SisK,    Mr.    Harsha,    Mr.    Frochlich, 
Mr.   Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD   of    California,    Mr.    Bur- 
CENER,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  Teague  of  California,   and   Mr, 
Steelman)  : 
H  J  Res  838.  Joint   resolution   authorizing 
Increased  production  of  petroleum  from  the 
Elk  Hllla  Naval   Petroleum  Reserve  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


By   Mr.   KETCHUM    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Hanrahan,  and  Mr.  Skubitz)  : 

H.J.  Res.  839.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
increased  production  of  petroleum  from  the 
Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Con.  Res.  930.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  conducting  of  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  more 
emclent  methods  of  use  of  coal  and  oil  shale 
and  the  effect  on  American  consumers  of 
continued  exports  of  coal;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 

H  Res.  724.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  that  any  private  bill  relating  to 
Immigration  or  naturalization  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  statement  that  the  Member  Intro- 
ducing such  bill  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion with  respect  to  his  Introduction  of  such 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 

HR.  11736.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
Maimonldes  Medical  Center.  Brooklyn,  NY.; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

H  R  11737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Eldrldge;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
368.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Ted  Patrick.  San  Diego,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
creation  of  a  committee  to  Investigate   his 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


SEN  \TT-:— FnWai/,  Nor*  tnhi  r  :in,  jnrs 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Eastland  >. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Seth  R.  Brooks,  pas- 
tor, Unlversallst  National  Memorial 
Church,  Washington.  DC.  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  praise  Thy  name  and 
give  thanks  imto  Thee.  As  the  moiui- 
tains  are  around  Jerusalem  and  as  Thou 
didst  go  before  Thy  children  a  cloud  by 
day  and  a  piUar  of  fire  by  night  we  would 
believe  that  our  lives  are  surrounded  by 
Thy  truth  and  that  going  before  us  Is 
Thy  moral  law. 

We  are  grateful  for  all  who  have  loved 
this  country,  served  it,  and  laid  down 
their  lives  for  it. 

Where  this  Nation  Is  in  error,  correct 
it:  and  where  It  is  right,  strengthen  it. 

Be  with  those  who  meet  within  these 
walls.  May  the  spirit  of  righteousness 
reign  over  the  business  which  is  here 
transacted. 

Bless  the  Members  of  this  august  body 
with  health,  clarity  of  mind,  and  wis- 
dom, without  which  the  people  perish. 

For  Thine  Is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  forever  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, November  29,  1973.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos  536  up  to  and  Including  558. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CHAPLAIN 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  the  unusual  circumstance  that  we 
have  had  the  same  visiting  chaplain  for 
2  days  consecutively. 

I  suppose  that  means  he  must  have 
gotten  through  on  the  first  call. 


THE  L.ViJ:.NDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


OSSIE  EMMONS  ET  AL. 

The  bill  tH.R.  1694)  for  the  relief  of 
Ossie  Emmons  and  others  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-556 >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  the  amounts  set  opposite  the  names  of 
persons  listed  below  In  full  settlement  of 
their  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
losses  and  damages  they  suffered  due  to  the 
Hooding  of  their  lands  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
lease of  waters  of  the  Wappapello  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  or  about  September  25, 
1965.  without  warning  or  notice  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  take  steps  to  avoid  or 
minimize  the  losses  from  the  flooding  caused 
by  that  release. 
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Tenant 


Landlord 


Affected 
acres 


Tenants   Landlords    Farm 
share         share    numbers 


Ossie  Emmons,  Dudley,  Mo. 
Robert  Harrison,  Fisk,  Mo. 

Gai>  Mansbridee,  Fisk.  Mo... 
H.  F.  Mansbridge,  Fisk,  Mo.. 


A.  R.  Pierce,  Clarkton.  Mo 

Glen  Harrison.  Big  Bend  1719, 
Bluff,  Mo. 


Poplar 


150 

65 


.(5.125.00  }2,S62.50 
.  2.220.84    1,110.41 


B-844 
C  1356 


Wiley  Mattinrly,  Route  1.  Dudley,  Mo. 

Rhea  Stone.  Route  1,  Dudley,  Mo 

Ray  Hanson,  Route  1.  Dudley,  Mo 

Leon  Wilkerson,  Fisk,  Mo 


Robert  Harrison,  Fisk,  Mo 

Rob.rt  Huber,  Route  1,  Campbell,  Mo.. 


Fva  Matiingly,  Route  1,  Dudley,  Mo 


Albert  Price,  Route  1,  Dudley.  Mo 

Bernard  Cravens.  818  North  Sassafras, 

Dexter.  Mo. 
Juanita  Cravens,  Fisk,  Mo 135 


..  2,562.50 A  3381 

..  1.538.50 A  3537 

..  3,757.34  1,879.16  B  1761 

.10,250.00 B  1557 

.  3,416.67  1,708.33  B-1654 

.  5,125.00  2,562.50  D  2073 

.  4,612.50  2,306.25  B-647 

20  (corn).  1,350.00 H-1746 


50.. 
30.. 
110. 
200. 
200. 
150. 


STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  House 
Report  93-178  are  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated  that  It 
favors  enactment  of  the  bill  with  the  amend- 
ment concerning  the  last  named  claimant 
reducing  the  amount  stated  In  the  bill  for 
that  claimant  to  $1,350. 

As  Is  outlined  In  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  The  Wappapello  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project,  which  Is  referred  to  in  the 
bill.  Is  a  multipurpose  project  constructed 
by  the  Department  ol  the  Army  on  the  St, 
Francis  River  for  the  major  purpose  of  flood 
control.  The  bill  refers  to  a  release  of  waters 
on  or  about  September  25,  1965.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1965,  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall  oc- 
curred and  persons  whose  property  bordered 
the  river  below  the  dam  were  flooded  when 
releases  of  water  from  the  dam  were  mad© 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  water  levels 
in  the  reservoir. 

As  Is  outlined  In  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  H.R.  1624  of  the  90th 
Congress  wa.s  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  claimants 
other  than  those  represented  In  the  pres- 
ently proposed  bill  whose  properties  were  also 
damaged  as  a  result  of  the  above  flood  con- 
trol releases  In  1965.  By  House  Resolution 
1098,  90th  Congress,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives referred  H  R.  1624  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  The 
review  panel  of  Commissioners  of  the  court 
found  that  those  claimants  were  equitably 
entitled  to  the  relief  sought,  and  H.R.  1624 
was  subsequently  enacted  into  Private  Law 
91-167. 

In  order  to  provide  all  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  findings  of  fact  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  Commissioner  In  the 
reference  case,  a  copy  of  House  Report  No, 
1236  of  the  91st  Congress,  second  session,  is 
appended  to  this  report.  That  report  includes 
the  opinion  and  the  findings  of  fact  In  the 
Congressional  Reference  case. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  report 
stated  that  the  claim  stated  In  the  present 
bill,  H.R.  5416,  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  field  Investigation. 
The  Army  stated  that  the  field  investigation 
of  the  claims  In  the  presently  proposed  bill 
has  found  that  the  properties  Involved  there- 
in were  similarly  situated  and  similarly 
damaged  by  the  flood  control  releases  in  1965 
as  those  compensated  for  in  Private  Law  91- 
167.  The  Investigation  has  also  found  that 
each  of  the  Individual  claims  in  the  proposed 
bill,  with  the  exception  of  one  (Huber).  rep- 
resents a  rea.«!onabIe  calculation  of  the  value 
of  the  crop  damages  suffered  The  one  excep- 
tion taken  to  the  estimated  damages  suf- 
fered is  to  the  last  claim  in  the  proposed 
bill  and  the  Army  recommended  it  be  re- 
duced to  $1,360. 

The  Robert  Huber  claim  for  20  acres  of 
corn  crop  damage  should.  In  the  Army's  es- 
timation, be  no  more  than  the  sum  of  $1,350 
rather  than  the  sum  of  $2,500.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army's  investigation  found  that 
Mr  Huber  could  have  expected  75  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  at  a  net  monetary  return  to 
him  of  $090  per  bushel  In  1965.  The  fore- 
going finding  Is  based  upon  reasonable  esti- 
mates of  crop  yield,  harvesting  and  trans- 
portation costs  and  market  price  for  corn  In 


the  Dunklin  County,  Mo,,  area  of  Robert 
Huber  tract  In  1965. 

Accordingly,  the  Army  recommende^^hat 
the  bill  be  amended  to  Include  this  revised 
amount  of  $1,350  as  the  amount  to  be  paid 
Mr.  Huber.  With  this  change,  the  amount 
which  would  be  pnld  under  this  bill  would 
be  consistent  with  the  amounts  paid  for 
comparable  damages  under  Private  Law 
91-167. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  bill, 
with  the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  be  considered 
favorably. 

JOHN  B.  CLAYTON 

The  bill  (H.R.  5379)  for  the  relief  of 
John  B.  Clayton  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-566),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  John  B.  Clayton,  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Port  Richard- 
son, Alaska,  of  liability  of  $1,066.09  repre- 
senting the  amount  expended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses of  his  dependents  Incident  to  home 
leave  travel . 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  refund  of  any 
amounts  paid  or  withheld  by  reason  ol  the 
Indebtedness. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill  H.R.  5379  was  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  who  recommends 
Its  enactment  as  a  meritorious  claim  as  pro- 
vided for  In  section  236  of  title  31  United 
States  Code.  That  section  provides  that  when 
a  claim  filed  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office  cannot  be  settled  under  existing  law 
but.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Comptroller 
General  contains  elements  of  liability  or 
equity  which  make  it  appropriate  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress,  he  shall  submit 
a  report  of  the  facts  and  his  reconunenda- 
tlon  to  the  Congress. 

In  his  repwrt,  the  Comptroller  General 
recommended  that  John  B.  Clayton  be 
relieved  of  the  liability  to  refund  $1,066  09 
lor  travel  and  transportation  expenses  for 
his  dependents  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

As  outlined  in  the  conununication  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Clayton,  a  Sys- 
tems Accountant,  GS-13,  employed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  was  transferred 
from  Alaska  to  Okinawa  arriving  at  his  new 
duty  station  August  23,  1969.  As  a  result 
of  this  move  he  was  required,  coiisistent  with 
paragraph  C  4005-3b  of  the  Joint  Travel 
Regulations,  Volume  2,  to  negotiate  a  trans- 
portation agreement  for  a  24-month  period 
beginning  with  the  day  of  his  arrival.  After 


ser\'ing  12  months  less  5  days  In  Okinawa, 
Mr,  Clayton  was  transferred,  by  reason  of  a 
reduction  In  force,  from  Okinawa  to  Port 
Richardson,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  The  transfer 
was  pursuant  to  Letter  Order  Number  P-579, 
dated  July  9,  1970,  which  authorized  a  per- 
manent change  of  station  in  conjunction 
with  "renewal  agreement  travel."  By  those 
orders  the  employee  was  authorized,  effective 
on  or  about  August  15,  1970,  to  visit  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  for  30  calendar  days  Including 
travel  time  allowance  for  home  leave  in  lieu 
of  Denton,  Texas,  which  has  been  designated 
as  his  place  of  actual  residence  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  with  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  1966  and  en  completion  of 
leave  to  proceed  to  Port  Richardson.  His 
dependents  were  authorized,  effective  on  or 
about  August  1,  1970,  to  travel  unaccom- 
panied at  Government  expense. 

Travel  was  performed  by  the  employee  di- 
rect to  Fort  Richardson.  Mr.  Clayton's  de- 
pendents did  not  travel  direct  to  Port  Rich- 
ardson but  In  accordance  with  travel  orders 
departed  from  Okinawa  August  6,  1970,  and 
traveled  via  San  Francisco,  California;  Dal- 
las, Texas;  and  Meridian,  Mississippi,  then 
on  to  Fort  Richardson  arriving  there  Sep- 
tember 21,  1970.  On  that  date  Letter  Orders 
Numbers  P-579  was  amended  by  Letter  Or- 
ders Number  P-780  deleting  the  authoriza- 
tion for  home  leave  travel  for  the  employee 
and  authorized  direct  travel  to  Fort  Richard- 
son incident  to  the  permanent  change  of 
station, 

Mr.  Clayton  stated  that  the  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel Office  (CPO)  In  Okinawa  refused  to 
issue  travel  orders  for  the  direct,  concurrent 
travel  of  him  and  his  dependents  from 
Okinawa  to  Anchorage,  Alaska,  desplt-e  his 
consistent  appeals  and  Insistence  that  they 
do  so.  He  states  that  the  CPO  representative 
erroneously  maintained  that  there  was  no 
provision  for  direct  travel  to  Alaska,  that 
the  dependents  must  go  to  the  continental 
United  States,  take  leave  and  await  travel 
orders.  He  further  states  that  the  original 
travel  order.  Letter  Orders  Number  P-579, 
was  furnished  him  on  July  20,  1970,  and  on 
that  date  he  discussed  it  with  his  superior, 
Mr.  Joshua  Kramer,  Director,  Comptroller 
Department,  USCAR.  At  Mr.  Kramer's  sug- 
gestion a  memorandtim  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Clayton  on  July  22,  1970,  explaining  the 
desired  amendments  to  the  travel  order.  This 
was  endorsed  by  Mr.  Kramer  on  July  23, 
1970.  and  presented  to  the  CPO  the  same  day 
for  issuance  of  amended  orders.  The  orders. 
If  amended  as  requested,  would  have  pro- 
vided for  direct  travel  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  his 
dependents  to  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  among 
other  things  would  have  deleted  all  refer- 
ence to  renewal  agreement  travel  Mr.  Clay- 
ton was  not  at  the  time  entitled  under  the 
applicable  regulations  to  renewal  agreement 
travel  and  an  amendment  of  the  orders,  as 
requested,  would  have  corrected  the  error 
made  on  the  original  orders.  Mr.  Clayton 
states  the  CPO  refused  to  Issue  amended 
orders  and  as  a  result  thereof  his  dependents 
were,  through  administrative  error  forced 
to  go  to  Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  Clayton,  on  the 
other  hand  and  cont.'ary  to  the  original 
travel  order  was  provided  commercial  trans- 
portation and  was  required  to  proceed  di- 
rectly to  Anchorage  and  he  states,  in  this 
respect,  that  be  had  no  control  over  the 
routing.  Incident  to  the  travel  of  his  wife 
and  dependents  on  home  leave  Mr.  Clayton 
was  reimbursed  $1,066.09  traveling  expenses, 
v/hich  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  stated  was 
without  authority  of  law. 

5  U.S.C.  5728(a)  authorizes  the  expenses  of 
r.jUiid-trip  travel  of  an  employee  and  trans- 
f  crtation  of  his  Immediate  family  from  his 
post  of  duty  outside  the  continental  United 
States  to  the  place  of  his  actual  residence 
at  the  time  ol  his  appointment  or  transfer 
to  the  post  ol  duty  after  he  has  satisfactorily 
completed  an  agreed  period  of  service  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  and  Is  re- 
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turning  to  his  actual  place  of  residence  to 
take  leave  before  serving  at  the  same  or  an- 
other post  of  duty  outside  the  continental 
United  States  under  a  written  agreement 
made  before  departing  from  the  post  of  duty. 
Applicable  regulations  in  section  7  1  of 
OfSce  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-56.  revised  October  12.  1966.  provide 
that  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
authorized  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  leave  for  return- 
ing to  place  of  residence  between  tours  of 
duty  outside  the  contl.".ental  United  States, 
the  employee  must  have  (1)  completed  the 
agreed  period  of  ser.  ;:e  as  provided  tn  section 
iTsc  of  the  Clrcul.ir  and  (2)  entered  info  a 
new  \  rltten  agreen-.^.it  for  another  period  of 
service  Section  1.3c  cf  the  Circular  requires 
an  employee  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  for  a  minimum  of  12  month3  at 
his  overseas  post  of  duty  following  the  effec- 
tiVL  date  of  his  tr.ir.sfer  or  appointment 
before  he  is  entitled  to  round-trip  travel  at 
Government  expense  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing leave  between  tours  of  duty  outside  the 
continental  United  States. 

In  some  cases  the  General  Accounting  Office 
seated  that  It  has  not  objected  to  the  Govern- 
ment terminating  employment  aereements 
which  provide  for  a  2-year  tour  of  duty  prior 
to  the  expiration  date  where  It  Is  con  idered 
for  the  Government's  benefit  to  do  so  and 
authorize  travel  at  Gcveninr.e  .t  expen-e  for 
home  leave  provides  the  employee  has  served 
at  his  overseas  post  a  minimum  of  12  months 
prior  to  the  termination  See  37  Comp.  Gen. 
62  (1957).  However,  the  above  statutory  pro- 
vision d^es  not  authorize  payment  of  the 
transportation  expenses  of  the  employee's 
immediate  family  from  the  overseas  post  of 
duty  to  actual  place  of  residence  In  the 
United  States  unless  the  employee  himself 
returns  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  talcing  leave.  See  35  Comp  Gen  101  ( 1955) . 
The  Comptroller  General  noted  that  Mr. 
Clayton  did  not  traval  to  the  United  States 
with  his  Immediate  family  In  August  1970 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave  and  there  la 
uo  authority  to  reimburse  him  for  the  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  incurred  by  his 
unmedlate  family  in  performing  such  travel. 
Although  Mr  Clayton  was  In  no  way  at 
fault  and  accepted  reimbursement  of  the 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  Ln  good 
faith,  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  been  re- 
imbursed $1,066.09  for  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation of  his  dependents  Incident  to  home 
leave  and  is  legally  liable  for  the  resulting 
indebtedness.  There  is  no  authority  under 
which  the  GAO  may  relieve  him  of  his  In- 
debtedness or  refund  any  sum  that  he  has 
repaid  to  the  Government. 

The  act  of  April  10.  19-28.  45  Stat  413.  31 
U.3.C.  236,  provides  however,  for  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  those  claims  against  the 
United  States  which  may  not  be  lawfully 
adjusted  but  which  are  determined  to  con- 
tain 'such  elements  of  legal  llabUlty  or  equity 
as  to  be  deserving  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress."  The  General  Accounting  Office 
believes  the  claim  of  Mr.  Clayton  contains 
such  elements  of  equity  as  to  deserve  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress,  and  recom- 
mends that  he  be  relieved  from  liability  to 
refund  the  sum  of  11.06609  for  travel  and 
transportation  exp)enses  expended  by  the 
Government  Incident  to  home  leave  travel 
for  his  dependents. 

The  committee  agrees  that  this  Is  an  appro- 
priate case  for  legislative  relief  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 


SWIFF-TRAIN  CO. 

The  blU  (HJl.  6007)  for  the  relief  of 
Swiff-Train  Co.  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  93-567),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUKPOSl!: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legLslatlon  ts 
to  relieve  the  SwltT-Traln  Co.  of  Corpus  Chrls- 
tl,  Tex.,  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $1,67148  which  represents 
the  portion  of  the  Increased  duties  assessed 
m  connection  with  the  importation  of  items 
at  Houston.  Tex.,  covered  by  constimptlon 
entry  No.  106-C  dated  February  23.  1956, 
which  was  as.sessed  on  the  basis  of  an  error  In 
appraisement  of  those  Items.  The  bill  would 
permit  a  refund  of  the  amount  stated  above 
if  the  Indebtedness  has  been  paid. 

STATEMENT 

In  a  report  furnished  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  an  earlier  bill  In  1965. 
the  Treasury  Department  Indicated  that  It 
would  not  object  to  a  bill  relieving  the  Swlff- 
Traln  Co.  by  providing  for  a  reduction  of 
$1,671  48  In  the  amount  owed  for  Increased 
duties  for  entry  No.  106-C. 

H.R.  6007  refers  to  an  Importation  of  a 
quantity  of  Intermediate  grade  concrete  re- 
inforcing bars  at  Houston,  Texas.  Consump- 
tion entry  No  106-C  covered  the  bars  and  In- 
volved five  Invoices.  At  the  time  of  entry  the 
Importer  depoelied  estimated  customs  duties 
based  on  his  determinations  of  the  value  of 
the  steel.  The  entry  was  appraised  January 
14,  1958,  at  an  advance  over  the  entered  val- 
uee.  The  importer  filed  an  appeal  for  reap- 
praisal which  was  forwarded  to  the  Customs 
Court  by  the  CoDector  of  Custon\s.  The  Im- 
porter abandoned  the  appeal,  however,  and 
It  was  consequently  dismissed  by  the  court 
on  October  4.  1961.  The  entry  was  liquidated 
February  28.  1962.  based  on  the  appraised 
value,  which  resulted  In  the  as.sessment  of 
Increased  customs  duties  of  $4,832  87. 

In  Its  report  on  the  earlier  bill  the  Treas- 
ury Department  stated  that  It  opposed  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  The  Department  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  at  the  time  the 
entry  covering  the  steel  In  question  was  filed 
the  Importer  depoelted  estimated  duties  of 
$16,347,  based  on  bis  own  calculations  of  the 
value  of  the  steel  The  importer  has  con- 
tended that  If  the  official  base  price  of  the 
steel  furnished  by  the  shipper  In  France  had 
been  accepted,  the  duty  on  the  shipment 
would  have  been  $14,950.73  and  therefore  a 
refund  of  $1.39627  would  be  In  order.  How- 
ever, the  appraiser  at  the  port  of  entry  did 
not  accept  either  the  values  given  by  the  im- 
porter or  the  shipper,  but  determined  the 
correct  values  himself. 

The  importer  filed  appeals  for  a  reappralse- 
ment  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Court  of  entry  No. 
116-C  and  other  entries.  The  Importer  then 
had  his  opportunity  to  challenge  the  ap- 
praisements on  the  merits  In  the  proper 
forum,  the  U  8-  Customs  Court. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  took  the 
position  that  the  Importer  had  abandoned 
the  appeals  with  the  result  that  they  were 
dismissed  by  the  court  on  October  1961  Not- 
ing that  the  customs  appraisement  became 
final  and  conclusive  on  all  parties  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  the  Department  took  the  posi- 
tion that  It  could  not  subsequently  consider 
information  concerning  the  value  of  Im- 
ported Items  thereafter  filed  by  the  foreign 
shipper  or  the  importer. 

The  Department  noted  that  a  review  of 
Its  files  had  established  that  an  error  had 
been  made  In  appraising  the  Items,  and 
therefore  indicated  that  It  would  have  no 
objection  to  a  reduction  In  the  company's 
Indebtedness  to  equal  the  amotint  of  the  as- 
sessment resulting  from  that  error.  In  this 
connection,  the  Treasury  Department  stated: 
"However,  the  appraiser  has  reviewed  his 
files  on  this  matter  a;  d  bared  on  informa- 


tion In  his  office  he  has  advised  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  that  the  original  values  for  the  steel 
as  determined  by  his  office  should  be  reduced 
by  $3  per  metric  ton.  Therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Swlff-Traln 
Co  which  would  provide  that  the  increased 
duties  now  owing  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
$1,671  48,  representing  that  portion  of  the 
Increased  duties  asressed  on  consumption 
entry  No.  106-C  as  a  result  of  this  error  In 
appraisement." 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
bill  to  provide  the  relief  Indicated  by  the  De- 
partment. In  the  event  the  debt  has  been  re- 
paid, the  bill  would  permit  the  refund  of  the 
amount  stated  In  the  bill.  The  Committee 
agrees  with  the  conclusions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  H.R,  6007,  without  amend- 
ment. 


.-#-       *J    M»  - 


GEORGE  DOWNER   AND  VICTOR   L. 
JOIiES 

The  bill  (H.R.  ''210)  for  the  relief  of 
George  Downer  and  Victor  L.  Jones  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  93-568).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSS 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  authorize  the  VS.  Postal  Service,  on 
such  terms  as  It  deems  Just,  to  compromise, 
release,  or  discharge  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
Joint  and  several  liability  of  George  Downer, 
postmaster,  and  Victor  L.  Jones,  former 
assistant  postmaster,  at  the  Hampton, 
N.H.  Poet  Office,  to  the  United  States  for 
the  loss  resulting  from  the  burglary  at  that 
post  office  on  December  16,  1967. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  this  case  as  contained  In 
House  Report  93-643  are  as  follows: 

In  Its  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  stated  that  It  favored 
enactment  of  the  bill  with  the  amendment 
now  recommended  by   the  committee. 

On  December  16,  l&e7,  burgltws  forcibly 
entered  the  Hampton  Post  Office  and  re- 
moved a  quantity  of  cash  and  stamps  from  a 
safe  which  had  been  left  unlocked.  Losses 
as  a  result  of  the  burglary  totaled  $4,423.27 
In  stamps  and  funds — »2,33253  In  postal 
funds.  $1.650  95  in  postage  stamps,  $365.49 
in  documentary  Internal  Revenue  Stamps, 
$51  in  migratory  bird  hunting  stamps,  and 
$28  30  In  U.S.  Savings  Stamps. 

Although  the  Hamoton  Post  Office  ordinar- 
ily stopped  Saturday  window  service  at  noon, 
window  service  was  extended  to  4:30  P.M. 
on  Saturday,  December  16,  1967,  due  to  the 
Christmas  season.  At  the  close  of  window 
services  at  4 :3C  P.M..  the  window  clerk 
placed  her  cash  drawer  and  the  registered 
mall  in  the  safe.  Sho  did  not  lock  the  safe 
at  that  time  because  a  Star  Route  mall 
shipment  was  expected  shortly,  and  the  safe 
would  be  needed  for  the  storage  of  Incom- 
ing reglstere-l  mall.  The  window  clerl 
brought  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  Jones  before  she  left  the 
office  at  4:37  P.M.  The  Star  Route  carrier  did 
not  arrive  prior  to  the  scheduled  leaving  time 
of  the  last  employee  at  5  P.M.  According- 
ly, that  carrier's  mall  was  carried  on  to  a 
sectional  center. 

Assistant  Postmaster  Jones  was  the  only 
supervisor  on  duty,  and  was  scheduled  to 
work  until  5  P.M.  However.  Mr.  Jones  left 
the  Post  Office  at  4:50  P.M.,  without  locking 
the  safe  or  Instructing  any  of  the  remnlnlng 
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employees  to  do  so  upon  their  departure. 
The  last  employee  to  leave  the  office  at  5:08 
P.M.  was  unable  to  locate  the  key  to  lock 
the  office,  so  he  telephoned  Mr.  Jones  at  his 
home,  and  waited  In  his  car  until  Mr.  Jones 
returned.  Upon  his  arrival,  Mr.  Jones  locked 
the  door  from  the  outside  without  entering 
the  building.  The  safe  remained  unlocked. 

Investigation  also  revealed  that  George 
Downer,  postmaster  at  Hampton,  N.H.,  had 
verbally  instructed  all  employees  about  lock- 
ing doors,  windows,  and  safes.  However,  he 
had  not  Issued  specific  Instructions  about 
checking  and  locking  the  safe  on  days  such 
as  Dec.  16,  1967,  when  the  ordinary  schedule 
of  operations  was  changed.  He  Issued  no  writ- 
ten Instructions  and  posted  no  notices  as  a 
reminder  to  the  last  employee  to  leave  the 
building. 

As  was  outlined  In  the  Postal  Service  re- 
port, the  Director  of  the  Postal  Data  Center 
at  New  York,  on  May  23,  1968,  concluded  that 
Mr.  Jones  should  be  held  financially  liable 
for  the  loss  Incurred,  since  he  was  In  charge 
of  the  post  office  on  the  day  the  safe  was  left 
open  at  the  close  of  business,  and  had  been 
called  back  to  the  office  specifically  to  se- 
cure the  building.  The  Postal  Data  Center 
found  that  Mr.  Jones  was  negligent  in  not 
taking  the  necessary  precautions  to  deter- 
mine If  the  safe  was  properly  locked.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Postal  Data  Center  disallowed 
Postmaster  George  Downer's  claim  for  credit 
for  the  amount  of  the  loss,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  failed  to  properly  Instruct  the 
employees  under  his  supervision  about  lock- 
ing doors,  windows,  and  safes.  On  October 
31.  1969,  In  response  to  an  appteal  filed  by 
Mr.  Jones,  the  Acting  Assistant  General 
Counsel  of  the  Claims  Division  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  upheld  the  decision  of  the 
Postal  Data  Center  because  under  the  provi- 
sions of  law  that  were  applicable  at  that  time 
the  Postal  Service  had  no  alternative  but  to 
deny  relief  when  negligence  was  found  to  be 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  loss. 

The  Postal  Service  takes  the  position,  how- 
ever, that  although  Assistant  Postmaster 
Jones  was  negligent  In  not  taking  the  neces- 
sary precautions  to  secure  the  safe,  it  would 
be  neither  Just  nor  expedient  to  hold  him 
liable  for  the  full  amount  of  the  loss.  Al- 
though Mr.  Jones'  negligence  may  have  been 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  loss,  the  direct 
cause  of  the  loss,  of  course,  was  the  burglary. 
The  committee  agrees  with  the  assertion  of 
the  Postal  Service  that  under  enlightened 
concepts  of  personnel  management,  all  fac- 
tors. Including  equitable  considerations, 
should  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  deter- 
mining whether  an  employee  should  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  his  employer  for  a  loss  of 
this  nature.  The  language  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  would  make  It  possible  for 
the  Postal  Service  to  make  this  determina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  these  factors. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  current 
law  does  grant  the  Postal  Service  this  type 
of  authority.  However,  while  the  Poetal  Re- 
organization Act  provides  that  the  Postal 
Service  may,  on  such  ternos  as  it  deems  Just 
and  expedient,  relieve  an  employee  of  a  claim 
such  as  that  Involved  here,  39  U.S.C.  Section 
2601,  the  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  (B- 
171785.  April  15.  1971)  that  the  new  authority 
may  not  be  used  to  reopen  cases  decided  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  operations  of  the  new 
Postal  Service  on  July  1,  1971.  The  rationale 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  decision  also 
applies  to  cases  that  were  finally  determined 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  operations  of  the  Postal 
Service.  Since  the  present  case  was  finally 
determined  adversely  to  the  claimant  h^  the 
Post  Office  Department  Claims  Division  prior 
to  such  date,  relief  for  Mr.  Jones  must  Ini- 
tiate with  Congress. 

In      recommending      enactment      of      an 
amended  bill,  the  Postal  Service  state: 
In  our   view   It   would    be   appropriate   to 


amend  H.R.  7210  to  authorize  the  Postal 
Service,  on  such  terms  as  It  deems  Just,  to 
compromise,  release,  or  discharge  In  whole 
or  In  part  the  liability  of  Mr.  Jones.  This 
would  permit  a  fair  resolution  of  the  matter 
In  that  the  relief  granted  can  take  into  con- 
sideration the  existence  of  negligence  as  well 
as  equitable  considerations.  We  also  urge  that 
H.R.  7210  be  amended  to  additionally  author- 
ize the  Postal  Service,  on  such  terms  as  It 
deems  Just,  to  compromise,  release,  or  dis- 
charge In  whole  or  In  part  the  liability  of 
Postmaster  George  Downer.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  favor  the  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure If  so  amended. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
amended  bill  be  considered  favorably. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  K.R.  7210. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill,  H.R.  11 324,  to  provide  for  day- 
light saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis 
for  a  2-year  trial  period,  and  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  permit  certain  daytime  broadcast 
stations  to  operate  before  local  sunrise, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


LOANS   TO   PROVIDE   FIRE   SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  NURSING  HOMES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  513)  to  amend  section  232  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  loans 
to  provide  fire  saiety  equipment  for  nurs- 
ing homes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert : 

That  section  232  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

•'(l)(l)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe to  make  commitments  to  Insure  and 
to  Insure  loans  made  by  financial  Institu- 
tions or  other  approved  mortgagees  to  nurs- 
ing homes  and  Intermediate  care  facilities  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  and  Installation 
of  fire  safety  equipment  necessary  for  com- 
pliance with  the  1967  edition  of  the  Life 
Safety  Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  or  other  such  codes  or  require- 
ments approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  cne.  Welfare  as  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation for  providers  of  services  under 
title  XVIII  and  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  subsection  a  loan  shall — 

•■(A)  not  exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
the  reasonable  cost  of  the  equipment  fully 
Installed; 

"(B)  bear  Interest  at  not  to  exceed  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  loan  market: 

"(C)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary; 

"(D)  be  made  by  a  financial  Institution  or 
other  mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  eligible  for  Insurance  under  section  2  or  a 
mortgagee  approved  under  section  203(h)  ( 1 ) ; 
and 

"(E)  comply  with  other  such  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (5),  (6), 
(7),  (9).  and  (10)  of  section  220(h)  shall  be 
applicable  to  leans  insured  under  this  sub- 


section, except  that  all  references  to  'home 
Improvement  loans'  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
fer to  loans  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c) .  (d), 
and  (h)  of  section  2  shall  apply  to  loans  In- 
sured under  this  subsection,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  references  In  such 
subsections  to  'this  section'  or  'this  title' 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

The  amendment  A'as  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  section  232  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  authorize  insured 
loans  to  provide  fire  safety  equipment  for 
nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care 
facilities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-580),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

The  bill,  S.  513,  reported  herewith  Is  to 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  Insure  loans  to  nurs- 
ing homes  and  Intermediate  care  facilities 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  installing 
the  fire  safety  equipment,  such  as  sprinkler 
systems,  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  1967  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association.  The  bill  would 
also  authorize  the  Insurance  of  loans  for  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  fire  safety 
equipment  necessary  to  meet  a  standard 
higher  than  the  1967  Life  Safety  Code  in 
States  which  have  adopted  such  higher 
standard  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as  conditions 
of  services  under  title  XVIII  and  Title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Compliance  with  the  1967  Life  Safety  Code 
or  higher  standard  adopted  by  a  State  Is  re- 
quired for  skilled  nursing  facilities  partici- 
pating In  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams by  the  Social  Security  Amendment  of 
1972.  The  same  standard  has  been  Imposed 
with  respect  to  intermediate  care  facilities 
under  Medicaid  by  regulation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

High  fire  safety  standards  for  structures 
w^hlch  house  nursing  home  patients  are 
clearly  necessary  since  these  aged  and  in- 
firm Individuals  are  often  unable  to  take 
even  routine  self-protective  measures.  How- 
ever, many  nursing  homes  have  experienced 
difficulty  In  obtaining  the  financing  needed 
to  meet  additional  fire  safety  requirements. 
Unless  assistance  Is  made  available  to  these 
homes,  many  would  soon  be  required  to 
close;  and  their  patients  would  be  displaced. 

The  Committee  earlier  recognized  the  need 
for  the  kind  of  assistance  this  bill  would 
provide  and  similar  provisions  were  Included 
In  the  Housing  Act  of  1972  which  passed  In 
the  Senate  last  year,  but  which  fail^  to 
gain  final  passage  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  similar  provision  is  also  In- 
cluded m  S.  2182,  the  Housing  Act  of  1973 
currently  under  consideration  by  this  Com- 
mittee, and  in  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  recently  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  It  ap- 
pears that  it  will  be  some  time  before  either 
of  these  bills  is  finally  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation, 
therefore,  the  Committee  has  herein  re- 
ported this  bill  as  a  separate  measure  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  soon  be  enacted  into  law. 

EXPLANATION    OP    BILL 

TTie  bin  would  amend  section  232  of  the 
Na'.lo.ial  Housing  Act  by  adding  a  i;ew  siiVi- 
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section  (1)  which  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
Insure  loans  for  Are  safety  equipment  In 
nursing  homes  and  Intermediate  care  facil- 
ities necessary  to  meet  the  1967  Life  Safety 
Code  or  to  meet  other  fire  safety  require- 
ments approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  a  condition  of 
participation  under  Title  XVUI  (Medicare) 
or  Title  XIX  (Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  The  loan  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  bill  would  Ije  in  addition  to 
the  mortgage  Insurance  program  for  nurs- 
ing homes  provided  under  section  232  as 
presently  wTltten  The  loans  which  would  be 
Insured  under  the  program  established  by 
this  bUl  would  be  at  the  market  Interest  rate 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  would  not,  there- 
fore. Involve  an  Interest  subsidy  by  the  De- 
partment. An  insurance  premium  of  from 
one-half  of  one  percent  to  one  percent  of 
the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  would  be 
charged. 

Loans  insured  under  this  bill  would  be 
limited  to  the  amount  which  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  estimates 
to  be  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  fire  safety 
equipment  fully  Installed.  Likewise,  the  ma- 
turity date  of  such  loans  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  The  Committee  con- 
sidered limiting  the  maximum  principal 
amount  of  loans  under  this  bill  to  »50,000 
and  setting  a  maximum  term  of  13  years. 
However,  since  some  question  exists  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  these  limits,  the  Commit- 
tee believes  that  it  Is  desirable  to  preserve 
the  flexibility  of  the  Secretary  to  establish 
the  limits  necessary  to  achieve  the  purpose 
of  the  program  while  protecting  its  financial 
integrity. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe such  other  terms,  conditions  and  re- 
strictions as  he  deems  necessary  In  order  for 
ft  loan  to  qualify  for  Insurance  under  the 
program  which  would  be  established  by  this 
bllL 

In  other  respects,  this  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  home  Improvement  loan  pro- 
gram of  section  220  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  the  protection  of  the  Secretary's 
security  interests  would  be  provided  by  refer- 
ence to  subsections  (c),  (d)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Act. 

SX71(MART    or    BILL 

This  bill  would  amend  section  232  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
Insure  loans  made  by  private  lenders  for  the 
purchase  and  Installation  of  Bre  safety 
equipment  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  participation  In  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs.  The  amount,  maturity 
and  Interest  rate  of  loans  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  the  program 
would  be  administered  in  a  manner  similar 
\o  the  home  Improvement  loan  program 
under  section  220  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

COST  or  Bnx 

This  bill  Involved  the  self-supporting  FHA 
Insurance  program  for  which  reserves  are 
established  through  the  collection  of  pre- 
miums and  thus  the  contingent  liability  to 
the  Treasury  Is  minimal. 


COMDR.  HOWARD  A.  WELTNER. 
USNR 

ITie  bill  (S.  577)  for  the  relief  of 
Comdr.  Howard  A.  Weltner.  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


S.  5T7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unite^l  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Com- 
mander Howard  A.  Weltner.  United  SUtes 
Naval  Reserve.  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  lia- 
bility for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of 
the  amount  of  »8,5G7.53  representing  over- 
payments of  active  duty  pay  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Re-serve  In  the 
years  1951  through  March  1970  which  he 
received  as  the  result  of  an  erroneous  com- 
putation of  creditable  service  for  longevity 
purposes  In  establishing  an  incorrect  pay 
entry  base  date. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Commander  Howard  A. 
Weltner  the  sum  of  any  amount  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  pay- 
ments referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
bill 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  81,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-581).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

puaposs 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  relieve  Com- 
mander Weltner  of  UabUlty  to  repay  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  88.567.53.  the 
sum  he  received  In  overpayment  of  active- 
duty  pay  as  a  member  of  the  naval  service 
from  September  16.  1955,  to  March  18.  1970. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  Sen- 
ate Report  92-1020  on  an  Identical  bill  (S. 
884)  In  the  92d  Congress  are  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  Interposes  no 
objection  to  thU  legislation. 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  an  Identical 
bill  (S.  4084)  of  the  91st  Congress  are  as 
follows : 

•'The  records  of  this  Department  show  that 
Comniander  Weltner  served  as  an  enlisted 
TTiftn  in  the  VS.  Navy  from  January  31.  1951. 
until  September  6.  1951.  On  September  7. 
1951.  he  began  service  as  a  midshipman.  U^. 
Naval  Reserve,  with  the  Naval  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  program.  He  continued  In 
that  status  untU  August  3.  1954.  and  was 
commissioned  as  a  regular  officer  In  the  VS. 
Navy  on  August  4.  1954.  Commander  Weltner 
served  as  a  regular  officer  until  May  31.  1957. 
and  on  June  1.  1957,  his  status  was  changed 
to  that  of  a  Reserve  officer.  He  has  continu- 
ally served  on  active  duty  as  a  Reserve  officer 
since  June  1.  1957. 

"The  records  of  the  Department  further 
show  that  on  September  18.  1955.  Com- 
mander Weltner's  pay  entry  base  date  was 
established  as  January  31.  1951.  the  day  hU 
original  enlisted  service  in  the  Navy  began. 
This  pay  entry  base  date  erroneously  In- 
cluded the  period  from  September  7.  1951,  to 
August  3.  1954.  while  Commander  Weltner 
was  serving  as  a  midshipman.  On  March  18, 
1970,  Commander  Weltner's  pay  entry  base 
date  was  reestablished  as  December  28,  1953: 


the  comp\itatlon  of  this  date  excludes  the 
period  of  his  midshipman  service,  although  It 
properly  Includes  his  enlisted  service.  The 
records  of  the  Department  do  not  specifically 
reveal  why  Commander  Weltner's  pay  entry 
base  date  was  recomputed  In  the  early  part  of 
1970.  However,  It  appears  that  the  recompu- 
tatlon  was  the  result  of  a  routine  verifica- 
tion of  certain  Information  contained  In  the 
data  bank  of  the  automatic  data  processing 
records  maintained  In  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

"Although  the  total  overpayment  In  this 
case  Is  a  substatlal  sum.  It  Is  one  which  was 
built  up  over  a  period  of  almost  15  years.  The 
overpayment  was  the  result  of  an  admini- 
strative error.  There  is  nothing  In  the  rec- 
ords of  this  Department  to  indicate  that 
the  error  was  caused  by  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  Co^^mander  Weltner  or  that  he  was 
not  acting  In  good  faith." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  pre- 
vious Senate  report,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  vhe  bill. 


J.  CLARENCE  INGRAM  ET  AL. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  97)  to  refer  the 
bill  (S.  1562)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  J.  Clarence  Ingram.  Don  W.  In- 
gram, and  Dick  L.  Ingram  of  Nephi, 
Utah"'  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bUl  (S.  1502)  entlUed 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Clarence  Ingram, 
Don  W.  Ingram,  and  Dick  L.  Ingram  of  Nephl, 
Utah  "  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  togetlier 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby 
referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims:  and  the  Chief 
Commlsloner  shall  proceed  with  the  same  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim, 
legal,  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States 
or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legacy 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distingui."^hed 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
Weicker)  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  time  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Senators  time,  and  we 
will  make  up  for  it  later. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Weickkr  made 
on  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  8547,  to  amend  tlie  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  are  printed  In  the 
Routine  Morning  Business  Section  of  the 
Record  imder  the  appropriate  headline.) 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  for  15  minutes  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  to  follow  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  quorum  call  with  the  time 
charged  against  the  15  minutes  allotted 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  at 
this  point  so  that  we  can  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed. 


INDEPENDENT  SPECIAL  PROSECU- 
TOR FOR  WATERGATE-RELATED 
OFFENSES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  very  well 
thought  out  and  well  written  brief  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  inserted  in  the  Record  for 
November  28  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  advocacy  for  the  legisla- 
tion which  he  has  introduced  concerning 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Special  Prosecutor,  in  law.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  and  prosecuting  the 
Watergate-related  offenses. 

However,  I  think  it  fair  to  sgy  that,  at 
the  least,  there  is  a  very  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  not  only  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  bcxiy  but  also  among  emi- 
nent constitutional  experts  as  to  which 
bill  is  most  preferable  from  both  a  prac- 
tical and  constitutional  perspective.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  one  side 
is  supported  by  10  lawyers,  and  the  other 
side  supported  by  9.  Numbers  do  not  de- 
termine the  answer.  Sound  reasoning 
does,  and  I  congratulate  Senator  Taft  for 
his  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Next  week,  the  Senate  will,  most  likely, 
be  considering  three  major  pieces  of  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  legislation.  These  are  the 
Hart-Bayh  bill  (S.  2611),  the  Taft- 
Hruska  bill  (S.  2642),  and  the  Percy- 
Baker  bUl  (S.  2734).  I  would  like  to 
discuss  these  three  bills  from  both  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  legal  point  of  view. 

The  odds-on  favorite  has  to  be  the 
Hart-Bayh  biU,  S.  2611,  which  caUs  for 
the  Special  Prosecutor  to  be  appointed 
by  the  judges  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Over  half 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  have  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation,  and  some 
eminent  legal  experts  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  it.  Many  questions  are  raised  by 
this  legislation,  but  there  is  at  least  one 
certainty — If  the  Congress  passes  it,  the 
President  will  veto  it.  Another  near  cer- 


tainty is  that  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  will  have  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  to  override  a  veto  of  that  bill. 
Now,  normally,  I  would  urge  that  a  Pres- 
idential veto  be  considered  by  Congress, 
but  that  we  should,  nonetheless,  proceed 
as  we  think  best.  Here,  though,  the  situ- 
ation is  quite  different.  Time  is  working 
against  us.  If  we  were  to  pass  S.  2611, 
and  the  Pi-esident's  veto  w'as  sustained, 
not  only  would  we  be  right  back  where 
we  were  on  October  20,  but  we  would 
stay  there  for  some  time  to  come.  Let 
us  look  at  the  calendar.  In  the  Senate, 
we  were  advised  we  would  be  home  by 
the  first  of  November.  Later  we  revised 
our  thinking,  and  now  it  appears  certain 
that  we  will  be  sitting  here  beyond  mid- 
December,  feverishly  working  to  pass  the 
legislation  which  must  be  dealt  with  this 
year.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  anyone 
what  the  last  weeks  of  a  Senate  session 
are  like.  They  are  hectic,  as  we  all  know, 
and  many,  many  pieces  of  legislation 
urgently  need  to  be  considered.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  we  could  get  to  another 
Special  Prosecutor  bill,  much  less  start 
the  proceduies  of  drafting  legislation 
and  holding  hearings,  before  we  return 
In  1974.  And  then,  what  will  we  do  when 
we  do  get  around  to  passing  another 
Special  Prosecutor  bill — which  version 
will  be  next?  We  are  going  to  appear 
very  foolish  to  the  country,  and  rightly 
so,  if  we  have  still  been  unable  to  enact 
legislation  which  takes  the  Special 
Prosecutor  out  of  politics  and  out  from 
under  political  pressure  by  the  time  the 
cherry  trees  bloom,  and  for  all  we  know, 
it  could  very  well  take  that  much  time. 

It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  some  to  let 
ourselves  fall  Into  this  posture.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  may  be  those  who  feel 
that  congressional  inaction  is  good  be- 
cause, after  all.  Mr.  Jaworski  is  doing 
fine  without  our  help.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  those  who  feel  that 
any  time  you  can  stage  a  political  con- 
frontation which  forces  the  President  to 
veto  a  popular  bill,  which  we  know  Con- 
gress will  not  override,  that  the  time  has 
been  well  spent.  Certainly  tht  President 
would  be  put  on  the  hot  political  griddle. 
The  Congress  could  shake  its  head  and 
say,  "well,  it  Is  not  our  fault."  But  the 
real  losers  would  be  the  people  of  this 
nation  who  have  looked  to  the  Congress 
to  stop  politicking  and  begin  legislating 
in  a  responsibile  manner.  If  we  blow  this 
one.  we  will  be  hardput  to  argue  with 
their  conclusion  that  when  it  comes  to 
preventing  TV  football  blackouts  we  are 
real  whizzes,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
important  matter  of  high  level  corrup- 
tion, we  throw  up  our  hands  and  blame 
it  on  the  White  House. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  want  to 
do  more  than  just  legislative  gymnastics 
will  look  at  the  probablUtios  and  see  that 
a  veto  of  S.  2611  is  inevitable,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  realistic  Member  of 
Congress  believes  that  such  a  veto  could 
be  overriden.  Let  us  forget  about  wheth- 
er it  should  be  overriden  and  let  us  con- 
centrate Instead  on  what  we  know  will 
happen. 

Does  the  Senate  really  want  to  pass 


legislation  just  to  make  a  point,  or  just 
to  stick  It  to  the  White  House?  Or  does 
the  Senate  want  to  pass  legislation  which 
will  establish  an  independent  Special 
Prosecutor  who  can  take  over  the  Water- 
gate matter  so  that  we  can  get  back  to 
the  important  business  which  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  deal  with?  Certainly  I 
do  not  want  the  President  to  play  politics 
with  the  Special  Prosecutor,  but  I  also  do 
not  want  the  Congress  to  play  politics 
with  him  either. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  chances 
of  S.  2611  ever  becoming  law,  as  distin- 
puished  from  the  chances  of  it  being 
passed  by  the  Congress,  are  very  slim, 
let  us  assume  that  it  does  become  law. 
Where  are  we  then?  We  will  be  right  back 
in  the  courts,  not  with  Indictments  on 
matters,  arising  from  Watergate,  but  on 
the  collateral  issue  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  court-appointed  Special  Prosecu- 
tor. So,  once  more,  we  would  be  putting 
Watergate  on  the  backbumer  while  we 
watched  the  fight  in  the  courts  over  the 
verj'  legitimacy  of  the  Special  Prosecutor. 
When  that  happens,  as  we  know  for  cer- 
tain it  will,  then  we  should  be  able  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  because  we 
can  sit  back  like  fight  promoters,  which 
indeed  we  would  be,  as  the  conflict  we 
could  have  avoided  but  did  not  is  fought, 
at  the  very  least,  for  several  months. 

Would  this  serve  the  interests  of  the 
coimtry?  Sure,  we  would  all  like  to  know 
how  the  Supreme  Court  would  rule  on 
the  question.  It  is  the  type  of  thing  that 
makes  constitutional  law  experts  drool. 
But,  I  should  think  that  we  would  all  be 
willing  to  leave  that  an  unanswered  ques- 
tion, because  we  do  not  have  to  raise  it 
at  all.  If  I  could  be  convinced  that  this 
were  the  only  way,  and  I  repeat,  the  only 
way,  that  we  could  have  a  truly  independ- 
ent Special  Prosecutor,  then  I  might  be 
persuaded  to  say  that  the  collateral  issue 
needs  to  be  litigated.  But  it  is  not,  and 
I  am  not. 

There  are  other  alternatives  which 
would  Insure  an  Independent  Special 
Prosecutor  which  would  avoid  this  type 
of  collateral  challenge.  Once  you  concede 
that  as  good  as  S.  2611  is,  it  nonetheless 
is  not  the  revealed  truth,  and  is  not  writ- 
ten on  tablets  of  stone,  then  you  also  have 
to  concede  that  there  may  be  another 
way  of  achieving  the  same  goal  without 
Inviting  an  Interesting  but  unnecessary 
court  battle. 

Let  us  also  concede  the  possibility,  as 
slight  as  some  of  my  colleagues  might 
feel  it  to  be,  that  a  constitutional  chal- 
lenge to  the  court-appointed  Special 
Prosecutor  would  be  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Where  would  we  be 
then?  At  the  very  least  you  would  have 
more  legal  challenges  concerning  the 
validity  of  Indictments  he  had  signed 
and  other  actions  he  had  taken.  There 
would  be  more  months  of  collateral  legal 
challenges,  still  not  having  a  thing  to  do 
with  Watergate. 

I  think  that,  when  faced  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  veto  of  the  Hart-Bayh  bill, 
the  near  impossibility  of  overriding  that 
veto,  the  fact  of  months  of  collateral 
constitutional  challenges  If  It  should  be- 
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come  law,  and  the  unknown  effects  of  a 
constitutional  challenge  being  sustained. 
Congress  ought  to  sit  back,  taice  a  long 
look,  and  say.  "thanks,  but  no  thanks. 
This  is  not  the  prudent  course  for  us  to 
follow." 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  difficulty  of 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2611  voting  against  that 
legislation  on  the  floor.  I  appreciate  that, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  situation 
has  changed  since  S.  2611  was  first  intro- 
duced. Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  events 
are  the  Oesell  opinion,  and  the  Sirica 
letter,  which  made  it  clear  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  judges  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  do  not  want  to  be  given  the 
authority  to  appoint  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tor. They  think  it  is  a  bad  idea,  and  they 
hope  that  Congress  will  not  force  the 
issue  upon  them  by  passing  S.  2611.  Of 
course,  their  opinions  are  not  binding  on 
us.  but  neither  should  they  be  ignored. 
After  all,  they  are  the  ones  we  would  be 
putting  on  the  spot  If  we  pass  S.  2611. 
What  do  we  do  if  they  do  not  appoint  a 
Special  Prosecutor?  Do  we  sue  them  all? 

In  the  interim,  since  Archibald  Cox 
was  fired  and  the  Hart-Bayh  bill  was 
introduced,  Leon  Jaworski  has  come  on 
the  scene.  From  all  indications  to  date, 
he  is  doing  a  thorough  job.  but  he  is  still 
operating  imder  the  threat  of  arbitrary 
dismissal. 

Even  yesterday,  we  saw  the  White 
House  criticize  the  work  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor.  That  pattern  seems  to  be 
developing.  We  saw  it  developing  before, 
and  while  we  may  have  written  promises, 
they  are  not  binding  in  law.  The  prom- 
ises were  broken  before,  and  they  can 
be  broken  agaiin. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  if,  through  a 
series  of  highly  improbable  events.  S. 
2611  were  enacted  into  law.  the  judges 
o'  the  district  court  would  appoint  any- 
one other  than  Leon  Jaworski?  The 
judges  do  not  like  conflict  any  more  than 
the  rest  of  us,  and  I  doubt  that  they 
would  relish  the  idea  of,  in  effect,  firing 
Mr.  Jaworski  and  hiring  their  own  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor.  So.  one  way  or  another, 
it  looks  pretty  certain  that  the  Special 
Prosecutor  is  going  to  be  Leon  Jaworski. 
whether  the  court,  the  President,  or  the 
Attorney  General  appoints  him.  Why 
then  force  the  constitutional  and  the  po- 
litical Lssues  by  insisting  on  a  court  ap- 
pointment? What  do  we  gain?  Nothing. 
What  do  we  risk?  I  think  we  risk  every- 
thing, including  the  credibility  and  the 
reputation  of  the  US.  Senate  for  doing 
things  that  are  sensible  and  sound  and  in 
the  national  Interest.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
a  part  of  the  spectacle  that  we  would  put 
before  the  country.  We  should  do  it  with 
the  foreknowledge  that  this  is  the  prob- 
able course  of  action  that  would  result 
If  we  go  forward  with  the  Hart-Bayh 
bill. 

So,  I  would  suggest  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who.  in  all  good  faith,  cospon- 
sored  S.  2611.  whose  fine  objectives  I 
supported  then  as  I  do  now.  and  to  those 
who  drafted  the  bill  and  introduced  It, 
that  the  situation  is  quite  different  from 
what  It  was  on  October  26.  and  that  we 
can  now  see  more  clearly  what  the  reali- 


ties and  the  possibilities  are.  And  with 
that  clarified  vision,  there  are  very  com- 
pelling reasons  for  saying  that  S.  2611 
has  served  its  purpose;  it  was  an  excel- 
lent idea  at  the  time.  but.  upon  reflec- 
tion, it  would  be  better  to  find  another 
solution  which  avoids  the  problems  of 
S.  2611. 

Well.  If  not  the  Hart-Bayh  bill,  what 
then  is  the  best  way  for  the  Senate  to 
procede?  Should  we,  as  Senator  Taft  has 
so  eloquently  and  forcefully  argued, 
adopt  S.  2642?  Again.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  S.  2642  also 
has  its  problems. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  Implicitly 
recognized  that  when  it  reported  both 
bills  without  recommendation  to  the 
Senate.  This  is  a  most  unusual  procedure 
to  have  followed,  but  the  committee,  in 
its  best  judgment,  thought  it  was  the  only 
way  to  bring  this  matter  expeditiously  to 
the  floor,  considering  the  deadlock  that 
existed  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent  and 
respected  Members  of  the  Senate  serve, 
including  the  distinguished  chairman. 

I  would  think  that  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  would  be  .skeptical  at  the  very 
outset  of  legislation  which  has  the  White 
House  stamp  of  approval  in  this  matter. 
That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
legislation  is  bad.  but  it  does  give  one 
some  reason  for  pause  and  close  scrutiny. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  draft  a  weaker 
bill  taking  into  account  today's  circum- 
stances. Under  this  legislation,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Special  Prosecutor;  Mr.  Bork  has  al- 
ready done  so.  The  Senate  Is  not  given 
the  opportunity  or  the  duty  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination;  we  do  not 
have  that  ability  now.  The  Special  Prose- 
cutor could  only  be  fired  for  malfeasance 
in  office,  neglect  of  duty,  or  violation  of 
the  statute  which  creates  his  office.  This 
is  something  new.  and  it  is  good.  It  differs 
from  Mr.  Bork's  promise,  now  embodied 
in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  to 
dismiss  the  Special  Prosecutor  only  for 
extraordinary  improprieties.  But  where- 
as the  regulations  could  be  withdrawn, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  the  statute 
could  not  be  so  easily  voided.  A  quick 
court  test  is  provided  for.  and  the  dis- 
missal would  not  be  effective  until  30 
days  after  Congress  had  been  notified. 
This  also  is  good,  but  the  recent  Nader 
against  Bork  decision  has  shown  that 
the  courts  are  not  reluctant  to  take  jur- 
isdiction of  such  a  case. 

In  addition,  the  pot  is  sweetened  to 
Include  a  letter  from  t.  ?  a  imey  Gen- 
eral to  the  President  Pro  i  enipore  of  the 
Senate  pledging  that  no  Special  Prosecu- 
tor would  be  appointed  if  the  Senate,  by 
resolution,  disapproved  of  the  appoint- 
ment. In  other  words,  an  Informal  con- 
firmation procedure  but  one  that  devi- 
ates from  a  well-established,  time-tested 
formal  confirmation  proceeding.  Also,  we 
have  the  extra  promise  that  the  Special 
Prosecutor  would  no^  be  fired  imless 
there  was  a  "consensxis"  among  the  lead- 
ers of  both  Houses. 

Now,  these  are  very  fine  promises,  and 
I  am  certain  that  they  were  made  In 


good  faith.  But  what  happens  after  Mr. 
Bork?  Are  these  promises  binding  on  the 
next  Attorney  General?  What  about  the 
next  one?  This  is  not  a  far-fetched  or 
frivolous  question  if  we  take  into  account 
the  number  of  Attorneys  General  we 
have  had  in  the  past  few  years.  What 
happens  if,  for  some  reason,  the  Senate 
votes  against  approval,  through  this  res- 
olution proc2ss,  by  a  vote  of  49  to  50. 
Since  It  was  so  close,  might  the  Attor- 
ney General  say,  "Well,  It  was  so  close, 
and  we  have  picked  such  a  good  p>erson. 
that  I  will  appoint  him  anyway."  What 
happens  then?  Can  we  sue  the  Attorney 
General?  Obnously  the  answer  is  "no". 
The  reason  we  have  no  recourse  is  be- 
cause as  fine  as  these  promises  are,  they 
are  still  just  that — promises.  Promises 
which  can  be  broken,  ignored,  embel- 
lished upon,  explained  away,  or  other- 
wise rendered  inoperative,  do  not  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law.  If  it  sounds 
a  bit  familiar,  it  should,  because  there 
are  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation  who  thought  we 
had  received  some  pretty  strong  prom- 
ises before  concerning  Archibald  Cox. 
Unfortunately,  when  it  was  no  longer 
convenient  for  those  promises  to  be 
abided  by,  then  they  were  explained 
awny.  and  broken.  Let  me  read  to  you 
the  pledge  President  Nixon  made  to  the 
Nation  on  TV  and  radio  on  April  30: 

I  have  given  him  (Richardson)  absolute 
authority  to  make  all  decisions  bearing  upon 
the  prosecution  of  the  Watergate  case  and 
related    matters. 

I  reread  these  clear,  distinct  words  to 
the  President  when  a  group  of  us  met 
with  him  in  the  White  House  a  short 
while  ago  and  asked  him.  "What  hap- 
pened?" 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  stand  still 
for  even  the  remote  possibility  of  more  of 
the  same.  There  is  an  old  Indian  proverb 
which  says,  "Fool  me  once,  shame  on 
you;  fool  me  twice,  shame  on  me."  How 
do  we  go  about  convincing  the  public 
that  what  happened  last  October  20  will 
not  happen  again?  We  could  say  that  this 
time  we  have  a  very  solemn  letter.  But 
If  we  do  that,  we  i-un  the  risk  of  being 
laughed  right  out  of  the  Congress,  be- 
cause we  would  have  been  fooled  twice. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  biggest  problenr  we 
In  the  Congress  have  before  us  today  is 
one  of  public  perception  and  credibility. 
How  do  we  insure  that  the  public  can 
have  absolute  confidence,  that  we  have 
really  provided  a  process  for  safeguard- 
ing the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor,  without  at  the  same 
time  getting  into  a  Pandoras  Box  of 
legal  challenges?  I  submit  that  the  way 
to  do  this  is  not  merely  to  codify  the  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  situation,  as  we  would 
be  doing  if  we  passed  the  Taft-Hruska 
bill.  We  cannot  eliminate  the  Congress 
from  the  process  of  selecting  and  con- 
firming the  Special  Prosecutor.  We  can- 
not have  the  Special  Prosecutor  appoint- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General  with  no  for- 
mal Senate  confirmation,  and  operating 
under  the  Attorney  General.  We  cannot 
simply  ignore  the  question  of  whether 
or  not,  by  limiting  the  power  of  the  At- 
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tomey  General  to  fire  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor, we  also  limit  the  power  of  the 
President.  That  is  the  crucial  issue.  The 
public  is  not  concerned  that  the  Special 
Prosecutor  might  get  too  close  to  Mr. 
Bork  or  Senator  Saxbe,  should  he  je  con- 
firmed. What  they  are  afraid  of  is  what 
will  happen  to  the  Special  Prosecutor  if 
he,  like  Mr.  Cox,  persists  in  challenging 
the  President.  That  question  has  to  be 
addressed.  The  Taft-Hruska  bill,  though, 
is  silent  on  this.  That  silence  is  deafen- 
ing. 

S.  2642  does  not  offer  the  people  of 
this  country  anything  in  the  way  of  con- 
fidence that  the  Special  Prosecutor  will 
be  truly  independent  and  Insulated  from 
the  whim  of  the  President.  And  if  we 
cannot  offer  that  kind  of  assurance 
through  legislation,  then  why  bother 
legislating  at  all?  For,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, it  is  the  question  of  dismissal  to 
which  we  must  turn  our  attention.  When 
the  country  knows  that  c'  en  this  new 
Special  Prosecutor  has  bee;-  asked  to  de- 
lay announcement  of  an  1 J -minute  gap 
in  a  critical  tape,  as  he  was — and  to  his 
credit  he  did  not — how  is  the  public  to 
be  assured  that  the  threat  of  being  fired 
for  not  acceeding  to  some  future  re- 
quest would  not  cause  his  judgment  to 
be  somewhat  infiuenced?  Many  would 
judge  the  degree  of  an  appointee's  inde- 
pendence by  the  safeguards  against  his 
arbitrary  dismissal. 

Under  the  Taft-Hruska  bill,  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  limited  in  his 
power  to  fire  the  Special  Prosecutor.  But 
until  the  public  is  assured  that  the  Pres- 
ident also  is  not  free  to  fire  the  Special 
Prosecutor  whenever  he  so  chooses,  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  independence  re- 
mains an  unfulfilled  wish. 

Consequently,  I  can  only  conclude  and 
hope  that  the  Senate  should,  in  its  wis- 
dom, not  adopt  either  the  Hart-Bayh 
approach  or  the  Taft-Hruska  approach. 
One  would  lead  us  into  practical  prob- 
lems which  might  put  us  right  back  to 
where  we  were  on  October  20  and  the 
weekend  of  the  Saturday  night  mas- 
sacre. The  other  could  be  no  better  than 
a  hollow  shell,  echoing  with  uncertainty 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  independence. 

I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and,  indeed,  those  in  the  House  as 
well,  study  what  I  feel  is  an  approach 
which  takes  a  very  strong  position,  and 
assures  the  Independence  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  by  preventing  his  arbitrary 
dismissal.  S.  2734,  the  bill  wliich  Senator 
Baker  and  I  Introduced  along  with 
Senators  Cook.  Brock,  and  Yoitnc,  offers 
the  best  hope  of  answering  the  public's 
demands  for  responsible  action  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  for 
there  is  no  such  thing.  It  has  certain 
drawbacks  as  all  bills  do.  Yet,  these 
potential  liabilities  have  been  greatly 
minimized.  Safeguards  have  been  built 
into  it,  and,  on  balance,  we  think  it  Is  the 
most  appropriate  vehicle  before  the  Con- 
gress for  effectively  and  responsibly  deal- 
ing with  the  issue  of  statutorily  estab- 
lishing th(!  office  of  Special  Prosecutor. 

First,   the  legislation  recognizes  the 
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existence  of  the  present  Special  Prosecu- 
tor and  provides  for  his  holding  office 
until  his  successor  is  installed.  It  directs 
the  President  to  nominate  a  Special 
Prosecutoi  within  7  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  The  Senate  would 
then  have  to  advise  and  consent  to 
that  nomination.  That  is  in  the  legisla- 
tion, not  in  a  letter  full  of  promises. 
Legally  speakinor,  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  that  this  method  of  appoint- 
ment and  confirmation  is  constitution- 
ally valid.  Thus,  there  is  no  threshold 
legal  question  to  delay  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  work.  His  authority  is 
unr"hallenged. 

Practically,  I  realize  that  there  is  some 
question  about  whether  the  President 
ought  to  be  given  the  duty  of  appoint- 
ing someone  who  will  be  investigating 
the  President  himself.  But  first,  I  think 
we  must  realize  that  most  probably, 
again,  we  are  talking  about  Leon  Jawor- 
ski. He  has  already  been  appointed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  he  would  be  appointed  by  both  the 
court  or  the  President,  depending  on 
what,  if  any,  legislation  is  enacted.  So 
again,  though  the  question  is,  philo- 
sophically, of  interest,  practically  it  is 
moot.  The  Special  Prosecutor  has  been 
chosen  already.  All  we  are  trying  to 
determine  is  how  best  to  structure  and 
insulate  his  office. 

But  beyond  that,  there  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  country  the  assurance  of 
a  Senate  confirmation  proceeding.  The 
Senate  is  not  just  a  rubberstamp  of 
Presidential  nominations.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  in  the  past,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  we  would 
scnitinize  any  nominee  with  extraordi- 
nary diligence.  Through  hearings,  both 
the  Senate  and  the  country  would  take 
the  measure  of  the  individual  appointed 
by  the  President,  assuring  ourselves  that 
although  the  President  officially  ap- 
pointed him,  he  would  not  be  beholden 
to  the  President  out  of  any  false  sense 
of  gratitude  or  political  loyalty.  After  all, 
this  is  the  procedure  we  use  each  time  we 
want  to  insure  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  a  Presidential  appointee,  whether 
it  be  a  member  of  an  independent  agency, 
a  Federal  judge  on  the  district  or  appel- 
late bench,  or  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
In  each  Instance,  these  individuals  real- 
ize that  they  will  have  to  handle  cases 
involving  the  Goverrunent,  and.  in  some 
cases,  situations  where  the  President 
himself  is  a  litigant.  Yet  because  of  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  and  because  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  allowed  to  summarily  dismiss 
the  Individual  arbitrarily  or  capriciously, 
and,  in  the  case  of  judges  not  at  all,  the 
fact  that  the  President  made  the  initial 
appointment  is  not  considered  an  im- 
pediment to  the  individual's  independ- 
ence. I  believe  the  same  holds  true  with 
regard  to  the  Presidentially  appointed 
Special  Prosecutor.  That  is  a  formality. 
The  teeth  of  the  legislation  lie  both  with 
Senate  confirmation  and  the  limiting  of 
the  power  of  the  President  to  dismiss  the 
Special  Prosecutor  except  for  three  very 
specific  causes:  Malfeasance  in  office, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  violation  of  the  statute 
which  created  his  office. 


Thus,  though  there  may  be  a  problem 
with  the  public's  perception  of  a  Presi- 
dential appointment,  the  fact  that  most 
likely  it  will  be  Leon  Jaworski  who  is 
nominated,  combined  with  Senate  con- 
firmation and  a  limit  on  the  groimds  for 
which  the  Special  Prosecutor  can  be 
dismissed,  should  be  enough  to  persuade 
even  the  most  skeptical  observer  that 
the  process  of  appointment  does  not 
jeopardize  the  Special  Prosecutor's  inde- 
pendence. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  question  of 
dismissal.  Everyone  would  concede  that 
the  odds  are  pretty  high  against  the 
President  again  dismissing  the  Special 
Prosecutor.  He  made  that  mistake  once, 
and  I  doubt  he  would  repeat  it.  There- 
fore, the  entire  section  of  S.  2734  which 
deals  with  dismissal  would  probably 
never  be  activated.  However,  if  we  were 
to  believe  that  there  would  never  be  a 
dismissal,  then  we  would  not  have  to 
pass  any  legislation  at  all.  I  suppose.  It 
is  because  we  fear  that  there  could  come 
a  time  when  once  again  the  President 
would  want  to  dismiss  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor that  we  are  debating  the  type  of 
legislation  to  pass.  Thus,  what  the  legis- 
lation provides  relative  to  dismissal  Is 
important.  S.  2734  provides  only  three 
grounds  for  dismissal  by  the  President, 
as  I  have  mentioned  previously.  In  other 
words,  the  President  could  not  fire  the 
Special  Prosecutor  merely  for  disobeying 
a  direct  order  of  the  President,  Uke  he 
did  wiih  Mr.  Cox.  He  could  not  be  fired 
simply  because  he  acted  in  a  manner 
which  the  President  did  not  approve  of. 
He  is  not  the  servant  of  the  President.  He 
is  given  a  specific  mandate  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  Congress  can  provide  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  dismissal  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  by  the  President 
could  be  based  in  order  to  insure  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  independence.  This 
is  basic  to  his  ability  to  carry  out  his 
mandate.  However,  should  the  President 
decide  to  dismiss  the  Special  Prosecutor, 
that  dismissal  would  only  become  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  the  Congress  was  noti- 
fied by  the  President  of  his  intent  to  dis- 
miss. In  addition,  the  Special  Prosecutor 
can  sue  in  District  Court,  on  an  expe- 
dited basis,  challenging  the  legality  of 
the  dismissal.  The  court  could  enjoin 
the  dismissal  should  it  find  that  it  was 
not  based  on  one  of  the  three  specified 
causes,  and  order  that  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor stay  in  office. 

However,  if  through  a  bona  fide  dis- 
missal, or  because  of  death,  illness,  or 
resignation,  there  were  a  vacancy  in  the 
Office  of  Special  Prosecutor,  the  court 
could  fill  that  vacancy  on  an  interim 
basis,  until  such  time  as  the  President 
nominated  and  the  Senate  confirmed  a 
new  Special  Prosecutor.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  same  type  of  procedure  au- 
thorized by  28  U.S.C.  546  which  author- 
izes a  district  court  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  U.S.  attorney  until  the  va- 
cancy is  permanently  filled.  The  valid- 
ity of  this  procedure  was  upheld  in  the 
case  of  V.S.  v.  Solomon,  216  F.  Supp. 
835  (D.C.N.Y.  1963). 
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As  anyone  who  has  be«n  following  the 
debate  on  this  matter  knows,  some  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  the  dismis- 
sal section  of  this  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion arises  in  the  context  of  the  ability 
of  the  Congress  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
President  to  dismiss  an  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  The 
case  most  frequently  cited  in  this  con- 
nection IS  that  of  Myers  v.  United  States, 
272  U.S.  52  1 19261.  However,  later  cases 
severely  limited  the  unfettf-ed  power 
of  the  President  to  remove  employees 
where  independence  from  Presidential 
pressure  or  influence  was  essential  to 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  examining 
these  relevant  cases  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MCMOKANOUM 

S.  2734.  tlie  Percy-Baker  bill  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Special  Prosecutor,  and 
speclflcally  that  part  of  the  bill  which  limits 
the  power  of  the  President  to  dismiss  the 
Special  Prosecutor,  is  constitutional  and  Is 
supported  by  the  caae  law. 

I.  There  are  baatcaily  txco  types  of  Execu- 
tive employees 

In  Myers,  Administratrix,  r  United  States, 
373  U.S  52  (10621.  the  Supreme  Court 
afBrmed  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
a  postmaster  from  office.  This  case  was  the 
first  in  a  series  of  three  cases  which  dealt 
speclflcally  with  the  power  of  the  President 
to  remove  employees  of  the  Executive  branch 
of  government.  The  opinion  in  Myers,  de- 
livered by  Chief  Justice  Taft.  himself  a  for- 
mer President,  sketched  a  very  broad  inher- 
ent constitutional  power  to  remove  oOlclals. 
no  matter  what  restrictions  Congress  may 
have  Impoaed  regarding  the  nature  of  their 
tenure   272  US    163.  164 

However,  even  at  that  time  the  wisdom  of 
this  approach  was  severely  questioned.  The 
dissents  in  this  are  enlightening,  and  presage 
later  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Justice 
Holmes.  In  dissent,  said: 

"We  have  to  deal  with  an  office  that  owes 
its  existence  to  Congress  and  that  Congress 
may  abolish  tomorrow  Its  duration  and  the 
pay  attached  to  It  while  it  lasts  depend  on 
Congress  alone  Congress  alone  confers  on 
the  President  the  power  to  appoint  to  It  and 
at  any  time  may  transfer  the  power  to  other 
hands.  With  such  power  over  Its  own  crea- 
tion. I  have  no  more  trouble  In  believing  that 
Congress  has  power  to  prescribe  a  term  of  life 
for  It  free  from  any  Interference  than  I  have 
in  accepting  the  undoubted  power  of  Con- 
gress to  decree  its  end.  I  have  equally  little 
trouble  in  accepting  its  power  to  prolong  the 
tenure  of  an  incumbent  until  Congress  or 
the  Senate  shall  have  assented  to  his  re- 
moval "  272  US.  177. 

Justice  Brandels.  also  In  dissent,  argued  at 
some  length  In  favor  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  limit  a  President's  power  of  dis- 
missal. After  stating  the  eo^ument  that  the 
appointment  and  removal  by  the  President  of 
an  Executive  officer  rests  mainly  upon  the 
clause  In  Sec  1  of  Article  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  declares  that.  "The  Executive 
power  shall  be  vested  In  a  President."  Bran- 
dels  answers  that  argument  as  follows: 

"The  ability  to  remove  a  subordinate  exec- 
utive officer,  being  an  essential  of  effective 
government,  will,  In  the  absence  of  express 
constitutional  provision  to  the  contrary,  ba 
deemed  to  have  been  vested  In  some  person 
or  body    .  .  .  But  it  is  not  a  power  inherent 


In  a  chief  Executive.  The  President's  power 
of  removal  from  statutory  civil  Inferior  of- 
nces.  like  the  power  of  appointment  to  them, 
comes  Immediately  from  Congress  ...  But 
the  Constitution  has  confessedly  granted 
to  Congress  the  legislative  power  to  create 
offices,  and  to  prescribe  the  tenure  thereof, 
and  It  has  not  in  terms  denied  to  Congress 
the  power  to  control  removals  "  272  US   246. 

Brandels'  distinction  between  whom  the 
President  could  fire  at  his  will  and  In  his 
discretion,  and  whom  he  could  not.  was  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  "high  political  officers" 
and  "inferior  administrative  officers"  ap- 
pointed for  a  Oxed  term.  272  US    247. 

This  distinction  was  elaborated  en  and 
controlled  the  decision  In  the  next  case  which 
arose  In  this  area,  Humphrey  s  Executor  v 
US  .  295  US  602  (1934)  That  ca^e  Involved 
a  member  of  the  P^ederRI  Trade  Commission 
who  had  been  dismissed  by  the  President 
for  personal  and  political  reasons,  and  not 
for  any  of  the  causes  soeclfled  by  Congress 
In  the  statute  which  created  the  PTC. 
namely.  Inefficiency,  neplect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance In  office.  In  that  case,  the  Court 
limited  Myers,  saying  that  "the  necessary 
reach  of  the  decision  (in  Myer.i)  goes  far 
enough  to  Include  all  purely  esTutive  offi- 
cers It  goes  no  farther  .  ."  295  US  627- 
628  (emphasis  added) 

Having  so  limited  the  Myers  decision  and 
deciding  th«t  the  President's  dismissal  of 
Humphrey  was  illegal,  the  Court  stated  lu 
holding  as  follows 

"Whether  the  power  of  the  President  to  re- 
move an  officer  shall  prevail  over  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  condition  the  power  by  fix- 
ing a  definite  term  and  precluding  a  removal 
except  for  cause,  win  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  office,  the  Myers  decision  affirm- 
ing the  power  of  the  President  alone  to  make 
the  removal  Is  confined  to  purely  executive 
officers,  and  as  to  officers  of  the  kind  here 
under  consideration,  we  hold  that  no  r«- 
moval  can  be  made  during  the  prescribed 
term  for  which  the  officer  is  appointed,  ex- 
cept for  otje  or  more  of  the  causes  named 
In  the  applicable  statute  '  296  US.  631-632 
(emphasis  added.) 

Thus,  a  significant  distinction  bad  been 
made  between  "purely  executive  officers", 
or.  In  Brandels'  terms,  "high  polltlcsJ  offi- 
cers." and  "Inferior  administrative  officers." 
(again  Brandels'  term)  who  resembled 
Humphrey,  the  PTC  Commissioner.  The  for- 
mer could  be  fired  at  will  by  the  President, 
and  Congress  could  not  restrain  that  power: 
the  latter  were  not  subject  to  the  whim  of 
the  President,  and  could  b«  protected  by  the 
Congress. 

The  third  case  In  point  is  Wiener  v.  17.5. 
357  US  349  (1956)  In  that  case,  Wiener  was 
a  member  of  the  War  Claims  Commission 
which  was  created  by  Congress  His  term 
was  to  coincide  with  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion. He  was  appointed  by  President  Ttu- 
man.  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  then  re- 
moved by  President  Elsenhower  because  he 
felt  that  the  Act  should  be  administered 
"with  personnel  of  my  own  selection  "  The 
Court  held  that  the  President  had  no  power 
to   remove   the   Commissioner,   saying   that: 

"The  assumption  was  short-lived  that  the 
Myers  case  recognized  the  President's  Inher- 
ent constitutional  power  to  remove  officials, 
no  matter  what  the  relation  of  the  executive 
to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  no  mat- 
ter what  restriction  Congress  may  have 
imposed  regarding  the  nature  of  their  ten- 
ure," 357  US  352. 

The  Court,  speaking  through  Justice 
Frankfurter,  examined  the  Humphrey  s 
case: 

"And  what  Is  the  essence  of  the  decision 
in  the  Humphrey's  case?  It  drew  a  sharp  line 
of  cleavage  between  officials  who  were  a  part 


of  the  executive  establishment  and  were  thus 
removable  by  virtue  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional power,  and  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  body  "to  exercise  Its  Judgment  with- 
out the  leave  or  hindrance  of  any  other  of- 
ficial or  any  department  of  the  government  ' 
295  US  at  625-626.  as  to  whom  a  power 
of  removal  exists  only  If  Congress  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  conferred  It.  This  sharp  cllf. 
ferentlfttlon  derives  from  the  difference  in 
functions  between  those  whose  tasks  are  part 
of  the  Executive  establishment  and  those 
whose  taslLs  require  absolute  freedom  from 
Executive  Interference.  'For  It  Is  quite  evi- 
dent.' again  to  quote  Humphrey's  Executor, 
'that  one  who  holds  his  office  only  during 
the  pleasure  of  another  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  indeper.d- 
e  .ce  against  the  latter's  will.  "—296  US 
at  629   349  US  at  353 

Thus,  the  Wiener  decision  narrowly  con- 
strued the  excessively  broad  language  found 
In  Myers.  It  became  firmly  established  that 
there  were  Indeed  some  officers  whom  the 
President  could  appoint,  and  whom  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  required  to  confirm,  over  whom 
the  President's  removal  power  could  be  lim- 
ited by  the  Congress. 

II  The  Special  Prosecutor  and  the  Dep- 
uty Special  Prosecutor,  created  in  S.  2734, 
are  in  that  class  of  executive  employees 
vhich  the  Congress  cre<ates,  and  vhose  dis- 
missal the  Congress  can  prevent  or  control 

The  purpose  of  Congress  establishing  an 
office  of  Independent  Special  Prosecutor  to 
Investlgute  and  prosecute  any  offenses 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
campaign  or  election  for  the  Presidency  in 
1972  Is  to  Insure  both  the  fact  and  the  ap- 
pearance that  Justice  will  be  done  In  an  abso- 
lutely Independent  and  fair  manner  com- 
pletely free  from  any  political  pressure  at 
all.  by  either  the  Executive  or  the  Congress. 
In  other  words,  there  needs  to  be  an  official 
who  can  exercise  hU  Judgment  "without  leave 
or  hindrance  of  any  other  official  or  any  de- 
partment of  the  government."  295  US  at 
625-626. 

This  Special  Prosecutor  Is  not  a  purely  ex- 
ecutive officer,  nor  a  "high  poUtlcal  officer." 
He  Is  to  carry  out  a  specific  task,  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  lime,  after  which  his  func- 
tions and  his  office  will  cease  He  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  postmaster  In  the  Myers  case 
or  any  other  Cabinet-type  executive  em- 
ployees whose  sole  duty  Is  to  carry  out  the 
goals  and  policies  of  the  administration.  In- 
deed, t>ecause  of  the  cloud  of  suspicion  and 
doubt,  which  rightly  or  wrongly  hangs  over 
the  head  of  this  administration,  the  primary 
rationale  for  appointing  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor is  to  assure  the  American  people  that 
he  Is  free  from  pressure  by  the  administra- 
tion to  carry  out  any  administration  policy. 
Neither  by  the  task  he  Is  to  perform,  the 
manner  In  which  he  is  to  perform  It!  the 
method  In  which  his  office  Is  created,  the 
tenure  given  to  him  by  the  Congress,  nor  the 
absolute  necessity  for  Insulating  him  from 
pressure  by  anyone  else  In  the  government. 
Executive  or  legislative,  can  this  Special 
Prosecutor  be  considered  a  "purely  Executive 
officer.  "  or  a  "high  political  officer." 

The  very  reasons  which  necessitated  the 
establishment  of  certain  agencies  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government  to  deal  with 
complex  and  controversial  matters,  free  from 
any  pressure  which  might  modify  or  color 
their  Independent  Judgments,  are  now  pres- 
ent with  regard  to  the  Investigation  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  Watergate  related  offenses 
There  Is  a  very  specific  task  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  need  done. 
The  Congress  has  the  power  to  create  the 
entity  which  can  accomplish  that  task.  The 
individuals  selected  to  direct  that  entity 
would  be  more  of  the  type  described  by 
Brandels  as    "an  Inferior  administrative  offl- 
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eer  appointed  for  a  fixed  term."  Unlike  a 
Cabinet -type  employee,  he  would  not  t>e  an 
individual  who  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  perform  ongoing  governmental  func- 
tions To  the  contrary,  the  legislation  speci- 
fies that  his  term  will  only  be  for  two  years, 
except  that  he  may  continue  In  office  until 
such  time  as  any  trials  or  appeals  then  in 
progress  can  be  carried  to  a  Judicial  con- 
clusion. 

As  the  Court  In  the  Humphrey's  case  made 
clear,  the  ability  of  the  President  to  remove 
an  officer,  and.  conversely,  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  limit  that  ability,  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  office.  In  this  case,  the 
character  of  the  officer,  and  Indeed  a  sine 
qua  non  of  the  entire  concept,  is  absolute 
independence  Thus,  the  Congress  can  estab- 
lish the  office,  specify  Its  purpose  and  powers, 
and  make  clear  how  long  the  Individuals 
named  to  direct  the  effort  can  serve.  Further- 
more, the  Congress  can  determine  under  what 
can  be  dismissed. 

III.  Congress  can  establish  both  the 
grounds  for  dismissal  and  the  procedure  to 
be  followed,  with  respect  to  the  Special 
Prosecutor  atid  his  Deputy. 

Because  of  the  character  of  the  office.  Con- 
gress can  provide  that  the  Special  Prosecutor 
can  only  be  removed  for  specific  causes.  That 
Is  well  established,  not  only  by  the  Hum- 
phrey's case,  but  also  through  any  perusal 
of  the  statutes  which  limit  the  power  of  the 
President  to  dismiss  members  who  serve  on 
Independent  agencies. 

As  noted  above,  Mr.  Justice  Brandels"s 
dissent  In  Myers  pre.saged  the  limitation  that 
the  Court  later.  In  Humphrey's  and  Wiener 
put  on  the  President's  Inherent  removal 
power.  There  is  a  clear  understanding  in 
his  opinion  that  completely  unfettered  Presi- 
dential power  to  dlsml-ss  all  employees  that 
he  had  a  hand  in  choosing  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  checks  and  bnlances 
upon  which  our  Constitution  Is  so  heavily 
based.  Nothing  could  more  eloquently  or 
forcefully  present  the  basis  for  the  validity 
of  the  approach  taken  In  S.  2734  than  the 
closing  sentences  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandels' 
dls3ent  In  Myers: 

"Checks  and  balances  were  established  in 
order  that  this  should  be  "a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men  .  .  .'  The  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers  was  adopted  by  the 
Convention  of  1787  not  to  promote  efficiency 
but  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power.  The  purpose  was  not  to  avoid  friction, 
but,  by  means  of  the  Inevitable  friction  in- 
cident to  the  distribution  of  governmental 
powers  among  three  departments,  to  save  the 
people  from  autcracy.  In  order  to  prevent 
arbitrary  executive  action,  the  Constitution 
provided  In  terms  that  Presidential  appoint- 
ments be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, unless  Congress  should  otherwise  pro- 
vide; and  this  clause  was  construed  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  In  The  Federalist,  No.  77,  as 
requiring  like  consent  to  removals.  Limiting 
further  executive  prerogatives  customary  In 
monarchies,  the  Constitution  empowered 
Congress  to  vest  the  appointment  of  In- 
ferior officers,  "as  we  think  proper,  in  the 
President  alone.  In  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in 
the  Heads  of  Departments.'  Nothing  In  sup- 
port of  the  claim  of  uncontrollable  power 
can  be  Inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  on  the  subject  of  removal. 
For  the  outstanding  fact  remains  that  every 
specific  proposal  to  confer  such  uncontrol- 
lable power  upon  the  President  was  rejected. 
In  America,  as  In  England,  the  conviction 
prevailed  then  that  the  people  must  look  to 
representative  assemblies  for  the  protection 
of  their  liberties.  And  protection  of  the  In- 
dividual, even  If  he  be  an  official,  from  the 
arbitrary  or  capricious  exercise  or  power  was 
then  believed  to  be  an  essential  of  free  gov- 
ernment."  273  U3.  293-296. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  thfee  crses 
were  also  discussed  in  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Hart- 
Bayh  bill.  Although  the  thrust  of  the 
testimony  concerned  S.  2611.  much  of  it 
was  relevant  to  the  dismissal  section  of 
S.  2734.  For  instance,  Professor  Cox 
commented  on  the  relation  of  Hum- 
phrey's and  Wiener  to  the  Myers  case.  On 
page  138  of  the  hearings  transcript  he 
testified  that — 

The  Court  stresses  that  where  there  was  a 
particular  need  tor  Independence  from  Ex- 
ecutive pressures  In  the  office,  that  then  the 
Conf^ress  could  put  restrictions  on  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  remove,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  Is  a  clear  need  of  justification  of 
that  kind  here,  and  I  would  regard  these 
cases  as  pretty  plainly  governing,  although 
not  always  right  on  these  questions. 

This  same  point  was  made  by  Elliot 
Richardson  on  pages  493  and  494  of  the 
hearings  transcript: 

There  may  be  some  qualifications  on  the 
power  to  discharge  where  the  officer  exercises 
some  function  of  an  Independent  kind  as 
later  cases  Indicate  with  respect  to  members 
of  regulatory  missions,  for  example,  and  I 
think  you  can  make  an  argument  here  that 
the  Independence  of  the  role  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  would  Justify  some  restrictions  on 
the  power  of  removal,  and  I  think  that  some 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  removal  could 
be  written  into  the  statute  creating  the  Job 
and  making  it  subject  to  confirmation. 

Ho  specifically  commented  on  the 
Myers  case  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
Senator  Tunney's  on  page  537  of  the 
transcript: 

Well.  I  would  rely  essentially  on  the  au- 
authorlty  of  the  case  of  Humphrey's  Execu- 
tor, which  deals  with  the  appointment  of  an 
FTC  Commissioner,  for  the  proposition  that 
thera  can  be  qualifications  under  the  power 
of  removal  where  there  Is  a  sufficiently  strong 
basis  for  this.  .  .  .  But,  I  would  argue  by 
analogy  that  where  a  Special  Prosecutor  Is 
created  in  order  to  exercise  independent  au- 
thority to  Investigate  actions  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch.  Including  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  that  It  Is  then  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  attach  some  restrictions  to 
his  removal  and  that  this  is  simply  a  prac- 
tical result  that  the  Constitution  Is  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate. 

In  any  event,  the  questions  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  removal  provision  would 
not  affect  the  constitutionality  of  the  actions 
of  the  individual.  So  any  doubt  on  this  con- 
stitutional Issue  does  not  create  the  same 
problems  that  doubts  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  an  appointment  by  the  court  would 
create. 

So  besides  that,  if  you  put  Into  the  statute 
some  restrictions  on  the  power  of  removal, 
and  they  are  not  observed,  then  you  would 
have.  If  not  a  legal  Issue  affecting  the  tenure 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  you  would  have  a 
very  Important  public  Issue  by  which  to 
judge  the  actions  of  the  President.  So  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  a  reasonable  practical 
thing  to  put  these  limitations  into  the 
statute. 

Prof.  Philip  Kurland,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School,  was  also  very 
emphatic  on  that  point  in  a  dialog  with 
Senator  Fong  on  page  654  of  the  tran- 
script where  the  professor  specifically 
said  that  Congress  could  limit  the  power 
of  the  President  in  discharging  based  on 
the  Humphrey's  and  Wiener  cases: 


FoKc.  Tf  the  Congress  says  that  he  Is  not  to 
to  be  discharged  unless  consented  to  by  the 
Congress,  would  that  be  unconstitutional 
under  the  Myers  case? 

Kurland.  No,  sir. 

FoNG.  It  wouldn't  be  unconstitutional? 

Kurland.  Not  In  the  reading  that  has  been 
given  to  the  Myers  case  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Humphrey's  and  Wiener. 

Fong.  You  think  then  the  Congress  could 
limit  the  power  of  the  President  In  discharg- 
ing? 

Kurland.  Ye5.  sir. 

FoNG.  You  base  that  on  the  Humphrey's 
ca^e? 

Kurland.  Humphrey's  and  l^tcner,  yes  .  .  . 
where  Congress  is  specific  as  to  the  grounds 
for  removal,  they  can  bind  the  President  to 
that  specific  grounds  for  removal. 

Other  pertinent  parts  of  Professor 
Kurland's  testimony  are  as  follows: 

The  Important  propositions  that  I  derive 
as  the  guiding  law  from  Wiener  are  three: 
First,  where,  as  here,  Independence  from 
the  President  Is  necessary  to  the  proper  psr- 
fomiance  of  the  Special  Prosecutor's  duties, 
the  power  of  removal  does  not  rest  with  the 
President.  Second  that  the  question  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  an  ap- 
pointee's tenure  depends  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  define.  Congress  will  have  de- 
fined it  In  S.  2611  Eo  as  to  remove  any  of  the 
doubts  that  might  have  been  derived  from 
congressional  silence  as  In  the  Humphrey's 
and  Wiener  cases.  Third,  even  had  Congress 
remained  silent  as  to  who  should  have  the 
power  of  discharge;  the  necessity  for  Inde- 
pendence would  prohibit  the  President  from 
discharging  a  Sjjecial  Prosecutor  whose  of- 
fice was  created  by  Congress  except  on 
grounds  specified  in  the  law.  (page  631) 

The  case  {Wiener),  puts  to  rest  once  and 
for  all  the  broad  reading  of  Myers  that  was 
offered  by  the  Chief  Justice  In  the  Afyer* 
case.  And  I  think  that  quite  clearly  we  have 
come  much  closer  to  Justice  Holmes'  and 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels'  dissent  In  that  case 
as  to  the  law.  (page  635) 

I  would  certainly  have  to  be  honest  with 
you  and  say  there  Is  less  question  raised  by 
the  Presidential  appointment  subject  to 
limited  power  of  removal  as  In  the  Hum- 
phrey's case  and  the  Wiener  case  than  the 
court-appointed  prosecutor,  (page  659) 

Prof,  Paul  Freund  of  Han'ard  Law 
School  gave  his  opinion  that  Myers  was 
not  applicable  where,  on  page  684  of 
the  transcript,  he  said  that  the  Myers 
decision: 

Applies  only  to  offices  where  Presidential 
supervision  is  appropriate.  Where  Independ- 
ence l3  appropriate,  the  provision  for  re- 
moval can  be  more  flexible.  This  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  later  cases  dealing  with  removal 
of  members  of  administrative  commissions. 

Professor  Freund  concluded,  on  page 
686  of  the  transcript,  that — 

The  escape  from  (the  Myers  decision  prob- 
lems) Is  to  take  the  position  that  the  prose- 
cutor is  not  a  purely  executive  officer  and 
that  Is  my  position. 

I  believe  that  the  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  useful  in  making 
clear  that  the  Humphrey's  and  Wiener 
cases  do  indeed  limit  Myers,  and  that 
because  of  the  need  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  the  Con- 
gress can  limit  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  remove  as  is  done  in  S.  2734. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  to  me  from  Dean 
Burke   Marshall   of   Yale   Law   School, 
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which  speciAcally  addresses  the  con- 
stitutionality of  8.  2734.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  In  that  letter 
Dean  Marshall  said: 

I  have  no  substantial  doubt  that  the  bill 
Is  coostltutlonal,  or  that  It  would  ultimately 
b«  upheld  If  challenged  In  court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YALE  Law  School, 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  November  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pehct. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sinatob  Pixct:  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  I  have  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  constitutional  aspects  of  8.  2734. 
That  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Special  I»ro6ecutor  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  re- 
stricts the  President's  right  of  removal  of 
the  Prosecutor  to  removal  for  cause — ne- 
glect of  duty,  malfeasance  In  office,  or  vio- 
lation of  the  statute  establishing  the  office. 
I  have  no  substantial  doubt  that  the  bill  is 
constitutional,  or  that  It  would  ultimately  be 
upheld  If  challenged  In  court. 

Looking  first  to  the  worda  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  such 
legislation  In  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  are  referred  to  Ln  Section  2  of 
S.  2734.  The  Inescapable  fact  Is  that  the 
President  is  required  by  those  circumstances 
to  see  to  It  that  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  fully  and  fairly  enforced 
against  himself  and  agatnst  many  persons  for 
whose  conduct  he  has  been  directly  respon- 
sible. This  Is  so  whether  or  not  he  may  be 
personally  liable  for  criminal  acts;  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  full  and  fair  investiga- 
tion is  to  take  place.  In  these  circumstances 
It  Is  an  application  of  the  simple  and  plain 
meanmg  of  the  words  of  the  Constitution  to 
conclude  that  Congress  might  well  decide 
that  it  Is  "necessary  and  proper."  In  the 
language  of  Article  I,  Section  8.  that  a 
Special  Prosecutor  be  provided  for,  and  that 
his  removal  be  only  for  cause. 

The  question  then  la  whether  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Constitution  Is  such  that  this 
restriction  on  the  power  of  the  President  to 
remove  the  Prosecutor  from  office — which  in 
all  other  respects  Is  common  sense — is  a 
violation  of  the  separation  of  powers,  an  in- 
vasion by  Congress  of  the  constitutional 
vesting  of  the  executive  power  of  the  federal 
government  In  the  President.  It  is  this  ques- 
tion that  requires  consideration  of  the  Myers 
case  {Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U3.  52). 

In  my  judgment  neither  the  holding  nor 
the  reasoning  of  the  Myers  case  affects  the 
constitutionality  of  S.  2734. 

As  to  its  holding,  it  Is  crucial  to  remem- 
ber with  precision  what  the  statute  that  was 
at  Issue  provided.  It  did  not  provide,  as  does 
8.  2734.  that  the  President  could  remove  the 
officers  Involved,  who  were  p>o«tmasters,  only 
for  cause.  Instead,  without  purporting  to  set 
any  standards  at  all,  it  provided  that  the 
President  could  not  remove  thooe  officers  at 
all,  even  for  cause,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  It  was.  in  other  words, 
a  straight  patronage  statute,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  performance  of  officers  of  the 
executive  branch,  but  simply  with  the  distri- 
bution of  arbitrary  power  over  removal  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 

It  is  clear  from  the  reasoning  of  Chief 
Justlc«  Taft  that  this  was  a  critical  factor. 
as  It  should  have  been  in  principle,  even 
though  language  of  the  opinion  in  places 
appears  to  be  unqualified.  For  the  recurring 
theme  of  the  opinion  Is  that  the  President 
cannot  fulfill  bis  constltutic«ial  duty,  under 


Article  U,  Section  3,  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  U  he  Is  not  free,  with- 
out Interference  from  Congress,  to  discharge 
officers  that  he  believes  to  be  acting  unwisely, 
or  incompetently,  or  contrary  to  law,  or  in 
contraveutlon  of  sone  national  policy.  But 
In  the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  the 
nation  faces  today,  and  that  S.  2734  Is  de- 
signed to  meet,  the  situation  Is  precisely  the 
opposite.  It  Is  the  exercise  of  his  power  to 
remove  for  no  cause,  or  for  a  cause  that  ap- 
peared only  to  protect  himself,  that  has  made 
it  appear  impossible  for  the  President  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

That  the  Myers  case  should  be  carefully 
limited  to  what  was  actually  Involved  Is  also 
clear  from  other  related  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. In  Shurtleff  (Shurtleff  v.  United  States, 
189  U.S.  311).  for  example,  on  which  Myers 
puts  considerable  reliance,  the  Court  ex- 
pressly said  (at  page  314)  that  It  assumed 
that  Congress  "could  attach  such  conditions 
to  the  removal  of  an  officer  ...  as  to  it 
might  seem  proper  .  .  .  that  It  could  provide 
that  the  officer  should  only  be  removed  for 
the  causes  stated  and  for  no  other."  and 
that  the  question  therefore  was  whether 
Congress  had  In  fact  done  so.  Legislative  re- 
strictions on  removal  of  non-Presldentlal  ap- 
pointments have,  of  course,  been  upheld 
(see,  for  example.  United  States  v.  Perkins, 
116  U.S.  483),  as  have  restrictions  on  removal 
of  Presidential  appointments  when  it  ap- 
peared, as  it  certainly  does  here,  that  their 
function  made  the  restrictions  appropriate 
(see,  for  example,  Humphrey's  Executor  v. 
United  States.  295  US.  602) . 

It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  the  process  for 
app>olntment  and  removal  of  a  Special  Prose- 
cutor that  Is  set  forth  In  S  2734  does  not 
exhaust  the  constitutional  options  open  to 
the  Congress.  I  have  elsewhere  (In  the  Wash- 
ington Siar-Neurs  on  October  28.  1973)  ex- 
pressed my  view  that  provision  for  court  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  prosecutor  is  also  per- 
missible, not  only  under  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause,  but  also  under  Article  n.  Sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Constitution  Both  possibilities 
raise  non-constltutlonal  problems  that  are 
now  the  subject  of  debate  in  Congress.  But  I 
repeat  that  I  have  no  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  path  adopted 
by  S  2734. 

Sincerely, 

Burke  Marshall. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  we  will  never  be  able  to  have  all  100 
Senators  agree  on  much  of  anything, 
much  less  a  complicated  constitutional 
question  such  as  this.  However,  I  believe 
that  I  have  demonstrated  both  the  rea- 
sons why  I  feel  that  the  dismissal  sec- 
tion of  S.  2734  is  constitutional,  and  the 
fact  that  this  opinion  Is  shared  by  some 
eminent  legal  and  constitutional  schol- 
ars. 

Nonetheless.  I  should  also  point  out 
that  the  sole  constitutional  question 
which  has  been  raised  does  not  go  to  the 
authority  of  the  special  prosecutor.  It  is 
not  a  threshold  question.  It  would  never 
even  be  raised  unless  the  President  at- 
tempted to  dismiss  the  Special  Prosecutor 
on  grounds  other  than  those  specified  in 
the  legislation  No  matter  how  that  ques- 
tion was  resolved,  It  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  validity  of  any  of  the  actions 
which  the  Special  Prosecutor  had  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  Senate  is  on  the  threshold  of  making 
some  extraordinarily  important  deci- 
sions with  regard  to  how  the  Watergate- 
related  offenses  will  be  investigated  and 


prosecuted.  Whether  we  choose  wisely,  or 
whether  we  choose  foolishly,  we  and  the 
American  people  will  have  to  live  with 
our  choice  and  the  results  of  that  choice 
for  many  years  to  come.  I  believe  that 
the  President  would  finally  sign  S.  2734 
if  passed.  If  he  did  not  sljgn  it.  I  think 
the  chances  of  overriding  a  veto  would 
be  significantly  greater  than  those  of 
overriding  the  certain  veto  of  S.  2611. 

I  must  admit  to  having  to  overcome 
an  initial  feeling  of  futility,  arguing  that 
so  many  Senators  should  change  their 
minds,  and  shift  their  support  from  a  bill 
which  they  have  cosponsored,  to  another. 
Yet,  this  matter  is  of  such  importance 
that  the  arguments  must  be  made.  I  hope 
that  each  Senator  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  this  matter,  and  on 
the  consequences  of  proceeding  to  pass 
S.  2611.  I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  a 
majority  of  this  body,  or  a  majority  of 
the  Congress,  wants  to  engage  in  a  fruit- 
less exercise  of  passing  legislation  which 
will  never  become  law,  but  which  will 
cause  more  institutional  and  political 
confrontation  at  a  time  when  we  all  want 
less.  Likewise,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Congress  wants  to  abrogate  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
pass  tough,  effective  legislation,  and  that 
means  stronger  legislation  than  that 
which  relies  on  mere  promises. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  passage  of 
S.  2734  would  insure  that  the  investiga- 
tion and  the  prosecution  of  Watergate 
will  proceed  in  the  most  thorough.  Inde- 
pendent, and  expeditious  manner  pos- 
sible. 


CONTROLS  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  statement  that  I  made  at 
a  press  conference  yesterday. 

Major  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
economic  stabilization  program  immedi- 
ately if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  various 
shortages  now  plaguing  our  country  and 
reduce  the  possibilities  of  a  major  reces- 
sion which  might  eliminate  millions  of 
jobs.  The  present  energy  crisis  is  being 
compounded  by  the  administration  of 
the  control  program,  which  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  hodge-podge  of  inefficiencies 
and  incentive-killing  nonsense. 

If  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  smd  the 
administration  do  not  take  immediate 
steps  to  unsaddle  the  energy  Industries 
and  the  American  consumers  from  the.se 
stifling  regulations,  I  shall  introduce 
legislation  to  exempt  at  least  these  sec- 
tors from  the  control  program — and  per- 
haps even  to  repeal  the  act. 

In  any  event,  I  do  not  now  feel  that 
I  can  support  extension  of  the  basic 
enabling  legislation  which  expires  In 
April  1974. 

We  knew  the  potential  pitfalls  of  an 
economics  control  program  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  legislation  and  when  I 
served  as  floor  manager  of  the  two  bills 
extending  the  act — but  the  management 
of  the  program  is  appalling,  particularly 
with  respect  to  energy.  I  am  tired  of  half- 
way, half-thought-out  measures  which 
have  been  taken  with  regard  to  energy - 
related  industries  and  which  have  created 


more  problems  than  they  have  solved.  A 
valiant  attempt  has  been  made  now  for 
27  months  to  control,  contort,  and  con- 
tour this  dynamic  economy;  but  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  this  is  doing 
more  harm  than  good. 

We  must  unburden  the  energy  produc- 
ing and  energy-delivering  industries 
from  the  grasp  of  this  bureaucratic 
bungling  and  provide  proper  incentives 
to  revitalize  these  industries  if  we  are  to 
survive  this  critical  energy  situation. 

Curtailing  inflation  is  of  major  impor- 
tance, and  I  am  not  belittling  the  need  to 
continue  fighting  inflation  with  soimd 
budgetary  and  monetary  policy — but  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  lack  of  energy 
is  our  greatest  concern. 

Texas,  for  example,  has  vast  quantities 
of  discovered  yet  untapped  reserves  of  oil 
and  gas — but  drillers  cannot  get  the  tu- 
bular steel  needed  to  drill,  due  to  current 
price  regulations.  The  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  reported  last  week  that  a 
survey  of  some  40  independent  drilling 
companies  showed  more  than  200  wells 
already  spotted  would  not  be  drilled. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  cur- 
rent fuel  shortage  is  the  lack  of  neces- 
sary capital  for  further  exploration  and 
development  in  our  oil  industry.  This  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  artificially  low 
price  of  crude  oil  which  has  prevailed  for 
the  past  several  years.  While  the  costs  of 
exploration,  development  and  production 
have  continued  to  climb,  the  real  price  of 
crude  oil  has  declined  nearly  one-third 
since  1957. 

And  the  reduction  in  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  has  removed  one  of  the  major 
incentives  which  made  man  willing  to 
risk  the  vast  sums  required  to  drill  oil 
and  gas  wells.  We  must  face  the  reality 
that  no  one  is  going  to  risk  millions  of 
dollars  drilling  an  oil  well  when  good 
quality  bonds  are  better  investments. 

Firms  which  provide  health  care  have 
been  controlled  so  arbitrarily  and  un- 
fairly by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  that 
the  amount  and  quality  of  medical  care 
available  to  the  American  people  is  be- 
ginning to  suffer,  due  to  price  ceilings. 

Severe  disruptions  in  our  construction 
industry  also  have  resulted  from  price 
ceilings — with  reinforcing  bar,  necessai-y 
for  most  construction  projects,  already 
becoming  scarce. 

The  petrochemical  industry,  severly 
hampered  by  a  shortage  of  middle  distil- 
late petroleum  supplies,  also  is  an  area 
of  extreme  concern.  Many  producers  are 
diverting  more  of  their  production  to  ex- 
port markets,  which  bring  them  many 
times  the  domestic  celUng  price. 

Likewise,  the  fertilizer  fiasco,  under 
COLC  price  ceilings,  the  shipment  of  fer- 
tilizer into  export  channels  without  al- 
lowmg  domestic  users  the  ability  to 
compete  for  the  product  they  needed  so 
badly. 

And  we  have  all  witnessed  the  havoc 
created  within  the  livestock  industry, 
which  provoked  beef  shortages  in  many 
stores. 

We  are  wasting  millions  of  man-hours 
on  a  price  control  program  which  simply 
does  not  woik.  Talented  and  innovative 


brainpower  is  being  misdirected  when  it 
could  be  better  utilized  in  solving  our 
energy  problems.  We  have  had  our 
"waltz"  with  wage-price  controls;  it  is 
time  now  to  return  to  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some 
background  information  to  accompany 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Controls  and  the  Economy — Fact  Sheet 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Program  has 
rifled  our  entire  economy  with  many,  many 
serious  economic  distortions — spot  short- 
ages, disincentives  to  produce,  excessive  ex- 
portation of  critical  commodities.  Although 
for  a  time  we  were  content  to  trade  off 
various  distortions  or  Inefficiencies  in  order 
to  smooth  out  the  inflationary  pressure  in 
our  economy,  the  present  energy  crisis 
coupled  with  ever  increasing  problems  caused 
by  the  control  program  compel  me  to  con- 
clude that  major  changes  must  be  made  In 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Program  immedi- 
ately. If  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
Administration  do  not  take  immediate  steps 
to  unsaddle  the  energy  industries  and  the 
American  consumers  from  the  inefficiencies 
and  disincentives  of  the  control  program, 
then  I  shall  Introduce  legislation  to  exempt 
at  least  these  sectors,  and  perhaps  even  to 
repeal  the  Act. 

In  any  event,  I  currently  feel  that  I  can- 
not support  extension  of  the  basic  enabling 
legislation  which  expires  in  April,   1974. 

Admittedly,  the  implementation  of  an 
economics  control  program  is  cumbersome — 
we  knew  the  potential  pitfalls  when  Congress 
passed  the  legislation  and  I  was  floor  man- 
ager of  the  two  bills  extending  the  Act — 
but  the  management  of  the  program  Is  ap- 
palling and  particularly  so  with  respect  to 
energy.  I  am  simply  tired  of  half-way,  half- 
thought-out  measures  which  have  been 
taken  with  regard  to  energy-related  indus- 
tries. A  valiant  attempt  has  been  made  now 
for  27  months  to  control,  contort,  and  con- 
tour this  dynamic  economy,  but  I  am  forced 
to  conclude  that  we  are  now  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  And  most  evidently,  we 
must  unburden  the  energy  producing  and 
energy  delivering  industries  from  its  grasp 
In  order  to  allow  appropriate  and  proper  in- 
centives to  revitalize  these  Industries  and 
lead  us  out  of  this  critical  energy  situation. 

Curtailing  Inflation  Is  important  and  I  am 
not  belittling  the  need  to  continue  to  fight 
it  with  sound  budgetary  and  monetary  policy, 
but  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  energy — or 
I  should  say  the  lack  of  it,  is  our  greatest 
concern.  Our  battle  is  no  less  than  that  of 
fighting  off  shortages  and  perhaps  a  reces- 
sion and  saving  millions  of  Jobs.  We  must 
manage  this  crisis  intelligently. 

Texas,  for  example,  has  vast  quantities  of 
discovered  yet  untapped  reserves  of  oU  and 
gas.  Ironically,  drillers  and  producers  can- 
not secure  the  tubular  steel  with  which  to 
drill  due  to  the  hodge-podge  of  current  price 
regulations.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
reported  last  week  that  after  surveying  only 
40  Independent  drilling  companies,  over  200 
wells  already  spotted  would  not  be  drilled. 
This  is  but  an  example.  The  American  citizen 
Is  being  denied  his  domestic  energy  resources. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
shortage  of  tubular  steel  all  emanating  from 
the  economic  restrictions  which  burden  our 
economy.  Price  ceilings  and  profit  margin 
limitations  encourage  exportation,  discour- 
age production  and  stifle  Investment.  In  ad- 
dition, the  artificially  low  price  falls  to  en- 
tice   tubular   steel    Imports    from   Japan,    a 


source  critical  if  we  are  to  meet  our  domes- 
tic needs. 

As  I  have  stated,  one  principal  reason  for 
the  current  fuel  shortages  is  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry has  lacked  the  necessary  capital  for 
further  exploration  and  development. 

This  capital  crunch  is  in  part  due  to  the 
artificially  low  price  for  crude  oil  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  past  several  years.  In  fact 
while  the  costs  of  exploration,  development 
and  production  have  continued  to  climb, 
the  real  price  of  crude  oil  has  declined  nearly 
one  third  since  1957. 

Presently  new  crude  oil  is  allowed  to  find 
its  free  market  price,  however,  old  crude  Is 
still  artificially  surpressed,  thereby  denying 
capital  to  those  Individuals  who  need  it  most. 

Businessmen  require  capital  and  incen- 
tive to  Invest  In  plants  and  equipment  for 
production  of  energy  related  products.  I  un- 
derstand companies  ha've  begun  prenotiflca- 
tlon  for  price  increases  in  tubular  steel  to 
be  effective  January  1,  1974.  Though  this 
meets  immediate  demands  it  provides  no  in- 
centive and  contributes  little  to  our  lung 
range  need  for  a  strong  energy  production 
base.  It  merely  prolongs  the  shortage  and 
heightens  its  severity. 

The  providers  of  health  care  have  been  so 
arbitrarily  controlled  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  that  it  Is  beginning  to  severely  af- 
fect the  quantity  and  quality  of  medical 
care  avaUable  to  the  American  people.  Hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  have  l>een  unable 
to  pass  along  increases  in  the  costs  of  serv- 
ices and  products  and  they  are  now  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  having  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures which  means  inferior  care. 

Severe  disruptions  in  our  construction  In- 
dustry also  result  from  price  ceilings.  Rein- 
forcing bar,  necessary  for  most  construction 
projects,  is  now  becoming  scarce  due  to  dis- 
tortions caused  by  the  control  program.  11 
simply  doesn't  pay  to  produce  this  essential 
product  at  artificially  low  prices. 

The  petrochemical  Industry,  severly  ham- 
pered by  a  (Shortage  of  middle  distillate 
petroleum  suppUes,  Is  another  area  of  ex- 
treme concern.  In  addition,  many  U.S.  chem- 
ical producers  are  diverting  more  of  their 
production  to  export  markets,  where  they 
can  sell  at  many  times  the  domestic  celling 
price.  In  many  Instances  they  are  now  cut- 
ting back  on  domestic  deliveries  to  meet  the 
higher  priced  foreign  demands. 

The  petrochemical  dilemma  parallels  the 
fertilizer  fiasco.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council 
price  ceilings  on  fertilizer  permitted  the  ship- 
ment of  much  needed  fertilizer  into  export 
channels  without  allowing  domestic  users 
the  ability  to  compete  for  the  product.  For- 
eign prices  were  not  controlled,  thus  manu- 
facturers were  allowed  to  sell  abroad  at  much 
higher  prices  than  COLC  would  allow  here  at 
home.  After  considerable  urglngs,  the  COLC 
finally  removed  the  controls,  but  not  until 
after  many  contracts  for  export  shipments 
were  entered  into.  We  are  still  experiencing 
a  serious  fertilizer  shortage  at  a  time  when 
farmers  are  being  called  upon  for  maximum 
production  so  that  the  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  so  beneficial  to  our  balance 
of  payments,  might  continue. 

As  evidenced  by  the  fertilizer  shortage, 
economic  distortions  created  by  controls  are 
hardly  a  recent  occurrence.  Throughout  the 
summer.  COLC  controls  played  havoc  with 
the  livestock  industry,  eventually  leading  to 
beef  shortages  in  many  food  stores  across  the 
Nation. 

COLC  action  of  first  freezing  the  price  of 
meat  while  leaving  the  controls  on  beef, 
created  considerable  uncertainty  in  the  live- 
stock Industry — from  the  producer  to  the 
finished  meat  item.  Controls  Imposed  on  meat 
(after  the  first  sale)  limited  the  price  which 
a  packer  could  afford  to  pay  the  producer  and 
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In  turn,  would  not  permit  recognition  of  th« 
higher  production  cocts  the  cattlemen  were 
facing. 

In  the  areas  of  energy  and  agriculture,  ac- 
tions have  been  most  unfortunate  although 
granted  aome  actions  may  have  been  taken 
due  to  preuuree  from  the  Congress.  In  most 
caees  affeetlng  agriculture.  COLC  has  re- 
scinded its  actions  leading  one  to  twHeve  that 
they  were  Incorrect  In  the  first  place.  In 
energy  It  has  not.  The  long  range  outlook 
must  be  considered,  our  attempts  to  control 
Inflation  must  momentarily  yield  In  this  day 
of  crisis.  In  fact.  COLC  actions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  abort  goals  have  forced  the  long 
range  outcomes  to  be  worse  than  had  there 
been  no  action  at  all. 

The  concerns  I  have  noted  are  by  no  means 
exhaustive  nor  do  they  fully  Illustrate  the 
dislocations.  Inefficiencies,  or  crippling  short- 
ages that  plague  our  economy  when  wage- 
price  controls  are  in  force  With  the  ensuing 
energy  crisis  now  facing  the  economy,  we 
almply  cannot  afford  the  "drag  on  the  econ- 
omy" which  the  control  program  Is  having. 
There  wUl  be  plenty  of  shortages  and  dis- 
locations caused  by  the  oil  situation  without 
the  additional  ones  caused  by  the  COLC 
regulations.  Furthermore,  we  need  to  relieve 
the  system — both  governmental,  business, 
and  Individual — from  the  ever-tocreaslng 
manpower  burden  of  the  control  program. 
Milllona  oS  man-hours  are  being  spent  on 
the  program — talented  and  Innovative  brain- 
power 18  being  misdirected  which  could  be 
better  uUUzed  In  solving  our  energy  prob- 
lems. We  must  now  conserve  our  resources 
and  utilise  them  in  their  most  productive 
ventures,  and  brainpower  must  be  redeployed 
to  help  us  solve  our  pressing  energy  crunch 
rather  than  to  avoid  some  needless  bureau- 
cratic price  or  wage  regulation.  We  have  had 
our  "waitz"  with  wage/pnce  controls.  It  Is 
time  to  call  it  quits  and  dedicate  our  talents 
and  Imagination  toward*  mitigating  the 
potential  harm  from  the  energy  shortage 
which  threateiu  every  fibre  of  our  nation's 
economy. 


The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Hou^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerkA,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  afOxed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Master 
Sergeant  Eugene  J.  Mlkulenka.  U.S.  Army 
(retired); 

H  R.  1948  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edgar  P. 
Faulkner  and  Ray  H  New; 

HJl.  1949.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hazel 
W.  Lawson  and  Lloyd  C.  Johnson: 

H  R  2207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
C.  Leeba; 

HJt.  2213  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cornelius 
S.  Ball.  Victor  F.  Mann.  Junior.  George  J. 
Posner,  DomLnlck  A.  Sgammato,  and  James 
R.  Walsh; 

H  R.  3044.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
B\'ans.  publisher  of  the  Colfax  County  Press, 
and  Morris  Odvarka; 

HR  3530  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
C   Lyttle; 

H  R.  37S1.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  B. 
Fry.  Junior,  and  Margaret  B.  Fry: 

H  R.  4175  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
H.  SUva: 

H  R.  4448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  First 
Lieutenant  John  P.  Dunn,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  retired; 

H  R.  8408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
M.  Starrs:  and 

H.R  9276  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luther  V. 
Wlnstead. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  iri  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nunn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomina- 
tions which  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

•  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY'   ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3153, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cierk 
read  as  follows : 

A  bUl  (HJl.  3153)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  technical  and 
conforming  changes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  tissistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIED  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  an  aigreement  reached  yes- 
terday but  not  concluded,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  an  hour  on 
the  pending  amendment,  which  Is  the 
Javits  amendment  (No.  723),  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <  Mr.  Long)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  under- 
stood, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  that  I 
may  be  permitted,  notwithstanding  the 
time  limitation  agreement,  to  make  any 
change  in  the  amendment  which  is  ger- 
mane to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  a  part  of 
the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  And  also,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  may  have  a  quorum  call  before 
the  vote,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  get 
the  yeas  and  liays. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  in  order  anyway,  after  all  the  time  is 
used. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 


no  time  to  be  taken  out  during  the 
course  of  that  quorum  call,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  who 
is  temporarily  absent  from  the  Chamber 
because  of  official  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AnouREZK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Jim  Verdier  of 
my  staff  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
debt  ceihng  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  the  time  not  be  deducted  from  the 
time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INEQUITIES  WITH  REGARD  TO 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under  ex- 
isting social  security  laws,  the  treatment 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
particularly  as  the.se  laws  relate  to  social 
services.  Income  maintenance,  and  re- 
habilitation, is  very  different,  and  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  more  austere  than 
that  accorded  to  the  several  States. 

Their  total  Federal  payment  levels  are 
limited  by  statute,  for  example,  unlike 
the  States  under  the  same  programs. 
Family  planning  and  work  incentive  pro- 
grams are  severely  hmited  and  many 
dollar  limitations  have  remained  un- 
changed for  years  and  are  grossly  out  of 
proportion  with  actual  needs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  some  examples 
of  these  inequities,  as  cited  in  the  HEW 
study  "Information  on  Selected  Health 
Education  Welfare  and  Social  Security 
Programs  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CEILINGS  tTNOEK  THE  SOCI.\L  SBCtTarTT  ACT 

Section  1108  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
places  limits  on  payments  to  Puerto  Rico 
under  Titles  I.  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Por  fiscal  year  1972  and  each 
year  thereafter,  the  ceUlng  is  $24  million.  In 
addition,  there  Is  a  celling  under  Part  A  of 
Title  rv  with  respect  to  family  planning, 
services  and  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN),  limiting  payment  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
•2  million.  An  additional  amount  of  $1,029,- 
183  U  available  under  Title  IV-B,  Child 
Welfare   Servlcea   for   fiscal   year   1973.   The 
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ceilings  In  Section  1108  were  established  In 
1967.  Thus  they  do  not  take  Into  account  the 
requirements  that  have  been  placed  on 
Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  on  the  States,  since 
that  time.  Examples  of  new  conditions  In- 
clude disregards  of  Income  earned  by  public 
assistance  recipients,  efTectlve  July  1,  1972; 
mandatory  registrations  and  certification  of 
needed  services,  such  as  child  care  services, 
for  Individuals  Involved  In  the  WIN  program, 
effective  July  1,  1972,  under  amendments  en- 
acted In  January  1972;  and  rising  caseloads 
and  costs  for  years  subsequent  to  fiscal  year 
1972. 

EARNED  INCOME  DISREGARDS 

Effective  July  1.  1972,  Puerto  Rico  is  re- 
quired under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  disregard  a  portion  of  any  earned 
income  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  In  determining  the  amount 
of  the  assistance  payment.  The  Federal  stat- 
ute provides  that  Puerto  Rico,  with  HEW 
approval,  might  modify  the  amount  of  the 
dtregard  specific  In  the  Act — the  first  $30 
and  one-third  of  the  remainder.  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  elected  to  dls- 
rrgard  the  first  $15  and  one-fifth  of  the  re- 
mainder of  earned  income  of  AFDC  families 
but  lacked  the  funds  necessary  to  make  the 
disregards  effective  on  July   1,   1972. 

A  side  effect  of  the  failure  to  put  Income 
disregards  Into  effect  Is  that  persons  re- 
ferred to  the  WIN  program  may,  if  they 
receive  any  Income  In  connection  with  their 
participation,  become  Ineligible  for  further 
assistance,  and  thus  Ineligible  for  further 
participation  In  WIN. 

CHILD    ABUSE    AND    NEGLECT 

Puerto  Rico  Is  the  only  Jurisdiction  with- 
out specified  legislation  for  this  purpose.  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service  representa- 
tives have  discussed  this  need  in  the  past 
and  will  discuss  it  again.  The  present  child 
protection  system  Is  not  adequate. 

WORK    INCENTIVE    PROGRAMS     (WIN) 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  allotted  $889,920  for 
costs  of  child  care,  other  services  and  admin- 
istration for  the  WIN  program  during  fis- 
cal year  1973.  This  allotment  falls  under  the 
$2  million  ceUIng  In  Section  1108(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Participants  in  work  training  programs  In 
Puerto  Rico  face  the  following  problems. 
Training  allowances  to  participants  In  such 
programs  as  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  (MDTA)  often  exceed  the  welfare 
grant,  thereby  rendering  the  Individual  In- 
eligible for  welfare.  WIN  participants  are  be- 
ing denied  social  services  thirty  days  after 
termination  from  welfare.  Tills  means  that 
needed  child  care  can  no  longer  be  pro- 
vided and  consequently  the  Individual  Is  un- 
able to  continue  In  the  training  program. 
A  cycle  of  welfare/WIN/cutoff  of  supportive 
services  and  return  to  welfare  then  begins 
again.  This  cycle  also  occurs  In  on-the-job 
training  programs  where  In  some  cases  the 
participant  Is  receiving  more  In  on-the-job 
training  than  would  be  provided  by  the  In- 
come maintenance  grant. 

The  above  situations  seem  to  be  contrary 
to  both  the  spirit  of  the  WIN  legislation  and 
the  Federal  guidelines  as  well.  (Note  the  re- 
lated section  on  Earned  Income  Disregards 
above.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
detailed  information  available  to  remedy 
this  situation  on  this  bill,  but  I  would 
ask  the  chairman  to  direct  the  commit- 
tee's attention  to  the  problem  perhaps 
at  least  through  hearings  and  will  re- 
quest HEW  to  prepare  detailed  recom- 


mendations for  amendments  to  appropri- 
ate statutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATUS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT  BILL 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  deem  it  ap- 
propriate that  I  should  explain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
in  general  the  situation  that  exists  at 
this  point  with  regard  to  H.R.  11104,  the 
Public  Debt  Limit  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  whether  he  Is  yielding  time 
from  the  amendment,  or  is  it  general 
debate?  A  unanimous-consent  request 
is  in  order  that  it  not  be  charged  at  all, 
or  it  can  be  charged  against  the  10- 
minute  limitation  on  debate. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  speak  on  the  limita- 
tion for  the  moment,  if  I  must.  I  do 
have  time  on  general  debate  available 
to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  has  a  time  limi- 
tation of  1  hour  to  be-equally  divided. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  without  prejudice  to 
the  time  allotted  to  both  sides,  I  might 
be  allotted  10  minutes  to  discuss  the  par- 
liamentary situation  with  regard  to  the 
Public  Debt  Limitation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
10  minutes  reserved  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Senator's  remarks, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, may  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  both 
Senators  to  have  the  unanimous-consent 
include  a  quorum  call  at  the  end  of  their 
remarks  so  I  can  come  back  and  deal 
with  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
to  be  recognized  for  10  minutes  after  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
yesterday  returned  to  the  Senate  H.R. 
11104.  the  public  debt  limitation  bill 
without  amendments.  Now.  it  is  in  order 
for  anyone  to  move  to  recede  from  the 
Senate  amendments;  or  I  believe  a  mo- 
tion would  take  precedence  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments,  or  at  least  to  in- 
sist on  the  Senate  amendments.  In  which 
event  it  would  go  back  to  the  House  with 


the  Senate  amendments  on  it;  or  we 
could  engage  in  a  number  of  other  par- 
liamentarj'  methods  to  settle  this  issue. 

If  we  could  not  resolve  it  in  any  other 
way.  we  have  on  the  calendar  a  revenue 
bill  which  has  a  number  of  amendments 
that  are  not  urgent.  We  could  call  up 
that  measure,  strike  everything  after  the 
number  of  the  bill  and  simply  substitute 
the  debt  limit  bill  with  the  amendments 
we  wanted  to  add  and  send  that  to  the 
House  in  a  fashion  that  we  believe  the 
House  could  accept.  So  we  have  several 
possibilities  available  to  us. 

It  is  my  understanding,  based  on  dis- 
cussions I  have  had  with  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House,  including  the 
Speaker  and  majority  leader  of  the 
House,  that  the  House  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  provide  financial  assistance  to 
candidates  participating  in  Presidential 
primary  elections  leading  up  to  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  and  eventually  to  the 
election  of  the  President;  that,  in  fact,  on 
that  basis  they  would  suggest  certain 
amendments  which  would  improve  some 
technical  points  of  the  bill  and  perhaps 
in  several  minor  ways  the  substance  of 
it,  just  to  make  it  a  more  workmanlike 
proposal  from  the  legislative  point  of 
drafting;  and  that  in  general  they  would 
accept  the  Senate  view  and  philosophy 
with  regard  to  the  financing  of  primary 
elections  for  candidates  for  President. 

The  House  Members  have  indicated 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  at  this 
time  the  Senate's  suggestion  with  regard 
to  election  of  candidates  for  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

That  is  what  would  appear  to  those  of 
us  who  have  tried  to  resolve  the  impasse 
in  which  the  Congress  finds  itself  on  the 
debt  limit  bill. 

The  best  way  to  proceed  with  this,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  to  do  what  I  believe  the  two  bodies 
would  be  willing  to  agree  upon,  would  be 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  amend  the  bill,  or  at  least 
could  limit  its  amendments  on  the  bill 
to  the  one  which  the  Senate  had  been 
led  to  beUeve  that  the  House  would  ac- 
cept. I  say  the  Senate;  I  speak  my  view 
as  just  one  Senator  expressing  his  opin- 
ion about  this  matter. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  to  me  appropriate  to  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  fashion  in  which  I  would 
suggest.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  amendment  with 
regard  to  Presidential  primaries  and  that 
he  would  expect  to  object.  I  see  he  is 
present,  and  I  certainly  would  not  make 
the  request  if  he  were  not  present.  But 
in  order  that  the  amendments  on  this 
matter  might  be  limited  to  that  one 
amendment  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
rather  than  several  that  were  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  In  the  consideration  of  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  11104.  the  debt 
limitation  bill,  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  be 
treated  as  a  separate  and  independent 
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amendment  as  set  forth  in  the  engrossed 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  now.  If  I  may 
use  the  10  minutes  allotted  to  me.  I 
will  state  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  outlined  some 
four  options  that  he  has.  I  would  feel 
that,  if  he  had  any  options  as  a  matter 
of  right,  he  would  t)e  using  them,  rather 
than  coming  in  and  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  he  follow  a  certain  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  several  as- 
pects of  this  request  and  the  pendency 
of  this  bill  before  the  Senate  at  this  late 
time  during  which  the  debt  limit  retains 
its  present  limitations.  I  feel  that  it  is 
imwLse  to  have  this  matter  come  up 
every  4  or  5  or  6  months,  and  I  think  it 
certainly  does  violence  to  the  legislative 
process  to  hold  this  bill  hostage  to  put- 
ting on  another  measure  having  no  ref- 
erence whatsoever  to  the  debt  limit,  and 
then  sending  it  over  to  the  House  and 
forcing  their  acceptance  of  it  and  then 
forcing  the  President  to  sign  the  bill. 

The  debt  limit  is  such  that  some  $63 
billion  is  temporary,  and  obviously  it  has 
to  \x  renewed  every  so  often.  If  we  had 
just  one  debt  limit,  a  permanent  debt 
limit,  it  is  possible  that  the  administra- 
tion could  live  within  that  debt  limit; 
but  the  temporary  debt  limit  of  some 
$63  billion,  of  course,  expires  every  few 
months  and  has  to  be  renewed. 

The  parliamentary  situation  on  this 
bill  is  that  the  House  sent  it  back  to  us 
stripped  entirely  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. If  they  wanted  to  keep  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  alive,  all  they  needed  to 
do  would  have  been  to  amend  our  amend- 
ments with  just  a  one-line  amendment — 
anything  to  keep  the  amendments  alive 
and  keep  the  process  of  amendment 
open  and  available.  They  did  not  do 
that.  They  sent  It  back  to  us  stripped 
clean  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

I  do  not  believe  it  right,  at  the  last 
minute,  12  hours  before  tlie  debt  limit 
expires  and  it  goes  back  to  its  per- 
manent $100  billion  limitation,  that  we 
are  to  bring  in  something  entirely  new, 
subsidizing  the  candidacies  of  man>'  pub- 
lic ofBcials.  many  in  the  Congress,  many 
Governors,  financing  their  campaigns  up 
to  the  tune  of  a  possible  $7  million  apiece. 
The  newspapers  have  been  very 
guarded  in  what  they  have  been  saving. 
They  have  not  been  letting  the  public 
in  on  what  is  Involved  in  this  measure. 
They  say  it  applies  to  Presidential  elec- 
tions. Well,  it  applies  to  a  whole  lot  more 
than  that.  It  applies  to  tlie  candidacies 
of  everybody  seeking  the  nomination  of 
a  major  parly  for  the  Presidency.  All 
they  have  to  do  to  qualify  for  the  Fed- 
eral giab  bag  is  lai^e  $100,000.  I  do  not 
believe  the  public  undeiotands  that. 

There  is  another  option  available  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  believe  that  along  about 
11  o'clock  tonight  we  are  going  to  come 
to  it,  and  that  is  to  recede  from  our 
amendments,  accept  the  debt  limit  bill, 
and  send  it  to  the  President  (or  his  sis- 
nature.  It  is  not  a  question  of  holding  up 


the  debt  limit,  what  this  is  Is  a  question 
of  holding  up  a  raid  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  politicians  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  what  it  is.  and  we  might  as 
well  face  that  right  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question,  if  he  will 
yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  any  of  the  sufrgested  procedures 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee would  not  put  a  Senator  like  my- 
self, who  is  opposed  to  increases  in  the 
debt  limit,  and  who  is  always  opposed 
to  increases  in  the  debt  limit,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  thinks  that  a  study 
should  be  made  by  thf?  proper  committee 
of  the  question  whether  th?re  should  be 
public  financing  of  Presidential  elections, 
rather  than  have  it  adopted  as  a  rider 
to  this  bill,  in  an  Impossible  position  to 
vote  in  a  manner  which  reflects  his  hon- 
est beliefs  on  that  question? 

Mr  ALLEN.  It  would  certainly  make 
it  difficult. 

If  this  idea  of  financing  campaigns  for 
the  Presidency  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come,  as  has  been  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  let  such  a  measure 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet.  Let  them  put 
in  a  bill  to  that  effect,  and  if  everybody 
is  for  it.  or  if  a  majority  are  for  it,  let 
them  vote  for  it;  but  do  not  put  it  on  a 
necessary  bill  and  let  it  ride  piggyback 
Oil  this  bin.  That  is  what  is  sought  here. 
We  have  thLs  measure  before  the  Senate. 
We  will  not  have  to  send  it  liack  to  the 
House.  All  we  have  to  do  is  recede  from 
our  amendments,  accept  the  House  ver- 
sion, send  it  down  to  the  President,  and 
let  us  go  home  for  the  weekend. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaban^a  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I 
am  sure  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
Senate,  by  a  strong  majority,  did  pass  the 
debt  ceiling  limitation  with  amendments 
which  were  agreed  to  seiierateiy  by 
strong  majorities.  I  would  assume  also 
ttiat  the  distinguished  Senator  would  be 
in  favor  of  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  a  debt  ceiUng  bill 
.so  that  diflerences.  If  any.  could  be 
worked  out.  and  both  Houses  in  that  way, 
tlirough  a  conference,  would  have  a 
chance  to  express  their  views. 

The  House  has  tui'ned  down  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  conference  on  this  measure 
and  lias  sent  back  to  us  a  clean  bill,  with- 
out affording  us  the  courtesy  of  a  con- 
fercrce  to  discuss  the  differences,  even 
though  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Long>.  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  had  appointed  conferees  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Everything  tliat  was  done  in  relation 
to  the  debt  ceiling  bill — the  amendments, 
the  appointment  of  the  conferees,  and 
the  request  for  a  conference — was  done 


with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and.  in 
the  last  two  instances,  imanimous  ap- 
proval. I  would  assume,  because  having 
been  on  the  floor.  I  heard  no  nays. 

Would  the  Senate  be  opposed  to  a  move 
at  tills  time  on  the  part  of  the  manager 
of  tiie  bill  and  the  majority  of  tlie  Senate 
to  ask  for  a  conference,  and  in  that  way 
try  to  seek  an  accommodation  of  ideas 
with  the  House? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
message  is  not  even  before  the  Senate. 
We  will  have  to  cross  that  bridge  when 
we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  can  cross  that 
bridge  right  now  if  the  Senator  Is  in  favor 
of  doing  it.  All  it  takes  is  a  motion.  And 
I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  would  consider  this  be- 
cause then  we  would  be  working  within 
the  norms  of  the  combined  legislative 
bodies. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage on  H.R.  11104. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H  R. 
11104  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
11104)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase 
of  $10,700,000,000  In  the  public  debt  limit 
and  to  extend  the  period  to  which  this  tem- 
porary limit  applies  to  June  30,  1974. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  di-sagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek  rec- 
ognition. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
favor  sending  this  matter  to  a  confer- 
ence. As  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said,  the  House  turned  down  a 
request  of  the  Senate  for  a  conference. 
What  assurances  do  we  have  that  they 
would  now  be  willing  to  proceed  to  a 
conference? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  there? 

Mr  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  I  can  sec, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished 
Senator,  we  will  never  know  imless  v.e 
try  If  the  House  turns  us  down  again, 
then  it  will  be  a  new  ball  game.  But  I 
have  en  idea  that  this  time  the  House 
may  asree  to  a  conference.  I  am  ju-t 
guessing  on  that.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
di."tingui.-^hed  majority  leader  for  the  in- 
formation he  has  impai ted  to  me  on  tl.is 
matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Prerident,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vield  there? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  the  Houce  did  not  dc- 
chnc  to  go  to  conference  on  this  matter 
without  communicating,  at  least  to  me 
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and  to  the  leadership  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  perhaps  on  the 
Republican  side,  the  concern  that  the 
House  felt  about  some  of  these  amend- 
ments and  at  least  some  indication  of 
what  the  House  might  be  willing  to  do. 
At  least  those  people  who  would  speak  for 
the  House  and  for  the  House  leadership 
on  the  Democratic  side,  were  not  ada- 
mant. They  would  not  take  the  attitude 
that  the  Senate  is  not  entitled  to  amend 
a  revenue  bill  or  to  be  germane  in  amend- 
ments to  the  revenue  bill.  However,  their 
view  was  that  their  were  amendments  on 
which  they  do  not  agree  to  go  to  confer- 
ence. And  frankly,  they  have  been  will- 
ing to  be  reasonable  and  to  talk  with 
the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  they  are 
not  willing  to  accept  anything  in  the 
Senate  bill,  including  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  whose 
amendment  Is  probably  most  of  what  is 
in  conference. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  Is  a  very  sound  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  So.  the  House  Is  willing,  at 
least  up  to  this  point,  to  be  at  least  flex- 
ible to  a  degree.  And  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  say  that  we  are  right 
and  they  are  wrong  or  anj'thing  about  It. 
I  Just  say  that  at  this  moment  we  have  a 
diflference  of  opinion  that  should  be  re- 
solved in  some  fashion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  these  as- 
surances are  most  reassuring  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  He  will  take  them 
into  account  as  time  goes  on. 

One  option  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator mentioned  that  he  had — and  he  had 
a  number  of  them,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  use  some  of  those  options  rather 
than  the  option  he  is  insisting  on,  and 
that  is  to  go  to  conference  and  immedi- 
ately consider  these  various  amend- 
ments— was  an  option  of  taking  up  a 
revenue  bill  on  the  calendar,  amending 
it  with  these  Kennedy-Scott  amend- 
ments, and  then  sending  it  to  the  House 
and  requesting  a  conference. 

That  Is  the  way  to  get  a  conference.  If 
we  want  a  conference.  That  would  prob- 
ably be  the  best  way  to  handle  it.  But 
that  is  a  bill  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  20 
minutes  allotted  under  the  unanlmous- 
con.sent  agreement  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
laid  this  measure  down,  It  was  my 
thought  that  we  were  now  debating  H.R, 
11104. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  We 
had  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
consider  and  debate  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill.  That  agreement 
has  expired.  The  time  is  now  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  not  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  House  message  on 
H.R. 11104. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
House  message  which  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  th« 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
11104)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  of 
$10,700,000,000  In  the  public  debt  limit  and 
to  extend  the  period  to  which  this  temporary 
limit  applies  to  June  30,  1974. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Chair  will  note,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama interposed  no  objection  to  the 
unonimous-consent  request  that  we  stay 
on  the  m-essage  from  the  House. 

I  think  it  is  something  that  we  should 
stay  on  until  we  dispose  of  it. 

It  is  juct  a  question  of  what  disposi- 
tion we  make  of  it.  And  while  the  Senate 
has  this  most  important  bill,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  should  release  control  of 
it  until  it  finally  enacts  it  by  receding 
from  its  amendments. 

What  is  the  use  of  sending  it  over  to 
the  House?  They  turned  down  one  re- 
quest for  a  conference.  They  may  turn 
down  another.  If  they  do  not  turn  down 
another  request,  what  sort  of  measure 
will  emerge  from  the  conference? 

Tliey  say  that  a  compromise  has  been 
reached.  A  compromise  as  between 
whom?  I  know  that  in  some  of  these 
highly  emotional  issues  we  have  had  on 
the  Senate  floor,  we  have  been  dead- 
locked. Then  we  would  read  in  the  paper 
early  one  morning  that  a  compromise 
had  been  reached  that  would  allow  the 
Senate  to  go  ahead. 

The  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  would  yield  for  a 
question.  I  am  anxious  to  proceed  with 
my   discussion.   However,  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  made  a  state- 
ment a  moment  ago  that  I  would  like  to 
pose  to  the  Senate,  if  the  Senator  is  will- 
ing to  do  so.  He  proposed  that  we  take 
up  some  other  revenue  measure  and  add 
the  debt  Umit  amendment  and  the  cam- 
paign financing  amendment  to  it  and 
sent  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  The  Senator  did  not 
say  that.  I  would  have  to  correct  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
did  not  say  that  we  should  put  the  debt 
limit  bill  on  it.  I  said  we  should  put  the 
campaign  expenditures  provision  on  the 
bill.  That  would  be  sufficient  to  look  at 
the  revenue  bill  that  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  and  agreement  could  be  made 
to  send  the  debt  limit  bill  without  excess 
baggage  and  subject  to  agreeing  on  the 
revenue  measure  if  the  campaign  meas- 
ure is  put  on. 

It  could  well  be — I  do  not  definitely 
commit  myself,  and  I  cannot  commit 
my  colleagues  who  are  interested — but 
it  might  well  be  that  a  compromise 
could  be  worked  out  in  this  regard.  Do 
not  hold  the  debt  Umit  hostage  because 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Is  speaking  to.  But  on  some  of  these 
highly  explosive  issues,  we  read  that  a 
compromise  has  been  reached,  and  then 
we  come  on  up  here  to  the  Senate  and 
find  that  the  compromise  had  been 
reached  by  two  distinguished  Senators 
on  one  side  of  the  issue,  and  there  was 
not  any  compromise  with  those  who 
were  on  my  side  of  the  Issue.  I  do  not 
regard  that  as  much  of  a  compromise. 


So  we  read  now  In  the  newspaper  that 
a  compromise  has  been  reached  on  this 
Federal  nomination  subsidy  bill,  or  I 
might  say  senatorial  subsidy  bill,  for  I 
daresay  some  six  or  eight  Members  of 
the  Senate  might  well  be  beneficiaries  of 
the  bill.  But  a  compromise  has  been 
reached,  we  hear.  I  do  not  know  who 
was  in  on  the  compromise,  but  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  was  not. 
Naturally  he  would  not  be  included. 

I  have  not  seen  the  result  of  their 
work.  I  have  not  seen  this  compromise. 
I  suppose  it  has  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ing. I  would  like  to  see  it.  If  I  could  study 
it,  it  might  be  that  I  could  find  some- 
thing in  there  that  I  could  be  for.  But 
these  compromises  that  are  not  com- 
promises do  not  accomplish  a  great 
deal,  and  do  not  convince  anyone  as  far 
as  I  know. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AT  J. FN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  as  a  point  of  in- 
formation, does  the  Senator  expect  to  be 
talking  about  a  compromise  and  lack  of 
a  compromise  between  now  and  11:30 
this  evening?  Would  the  Senator  en- 
lighten us,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
know  what  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is,  if  that  is  appropriate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to.  I 
will  resort  to  Operation  Candor,  and  tell 
the  Senator  that  I  intend  to  discuss  this 
matter  until  12  o'clock  this  afternoon  to 
keep  the  Presidential  primary  subsidy  bill 
from  going  into  effect,  yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  the  Senator  will 
have  a  good  chance  to  examine  that  com- 
promise in  detail. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  have  it? 
Does  he  have  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  aware  of  at  least  some 
of  the  proposals  that  have  been  talked 
about,  but  I  would  rather  hear  the  Sena- 
tor discuss  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  far  as  discussing  the 
compromise  is  concerned,  I  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  it,  so  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
furnish  me  with  a  copy  as  soon  as  he 
gets  one. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  question  in- 
volved here  that  is  most  important,  and 
that  is  taking  must  legislation  here  in 
the  Senate  and  putting  on  it  a  measure 
that  would  have  no  chance  of  passing  on 
its  own  as  a  separate  bill,  putting  it  on  a 
must  piece  of  legislation,  and  then  writ- 
ing that  must  legislation  on  into  enact- 
ment. It  has  happened  before,  but  I  am 
one  Senator  who  thinks  that  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  good  government.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  tries  to 
stand  for,  whether  he  succeeds  or  not. 

One  thing  I  want  to  make  completely 
clear,  and  that  is  that  while,  having 
voted  against  all  debt  limit  increases 
since  I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
plan  again  to  vote  against  this  debt  limit 
increase,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
matter  being  enacted  into  law.  And  we 
can  enact  it  into  law,  insofar  as  Con- 
gress can  act.  In  1  minute.  That  is  how 
long  it  will  take. 

So  is  the  Senator  from  Alabama  stand- 
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Ing  in  the  way  of  enactment  of  this  debt 
limit  proposal? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alalwima  yield?  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
might  yield  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  AI.I.KN.  I  do  not  object  to  losing 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESEDTNO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  mind  the  Senator 
asking  a  question,  but  I  object  to  pass- 
ing the  floor  around.  Mr.  President.  I 
thinic  we  ought  to  maintain  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  wUl  as- 
sure me  that  he  will  immediately  seek 
recognition.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
how  can  the  Senator  assure  him  that?  I 
might  want  recognition  myself. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  All  right,  if  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  wants  recognition  I 
have  no  objection  to  someone  else  having 
the  floor.  I  solicit  others  taking  over  the 
floor.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  pending  ques- 
tion not  be  put. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  we  could  accept  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  on  the  debt 
limit,  pass  that  bill,  do  it  quickly,  send  it 
on  to  the  President,  and  look  to  some 
other  legislation  to  offer  such  amend- 
ments as  the  various  Senators  would  like 
to  propose  The  amendments  already  on 
the  debt  limit  measure  having  had 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk>.  Yes;  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  suspend.  Will  the  Senators 
conversing  in  the  center  aisle  kindly  help 
bring  order  to  the  Chamber  by  dispers- 
ing? 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  amendments  that 
have  already  been  placed  on  the  debt 
limit  bill,  since  they  were  placed  there 
by  rollcall  votes  and  after  considerable 
debate,  as  one  Senator.  I  would  not  ob- 
ject to  having  those  amendments  deal- 
ing with  elections  or  whatever  else  is  In- 
cluded in  them  attached  to  another  piece 
of  legislation  without  any  debate  or  roll- 
call,  almost  by  common  consent. 

That  would  serve  several  purposes.  The 
work  of  the  Senate  would  not  be  scuttled. 
The  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Senators 
favoring  those  amendments  would  still  be 
preserved.  The  bill  would  go  to  the  House. 
They  might  accept  it;  they  might  ask  for 
a  conference.  They  might  work  out  a 
compromise  £u:ceptable  to  a  majority  of 
the  Senate. 

Therefore.  I  can  see  no  loss  in  dignity 
or  power  of  the  Senate  in  agreeing  to 
such  an  arrangement. 

That  would  enable  the  Senate  to  con- 
cur in  the  previous  House  version  of  the 
debt  ceiling  proposal,  dispose  of  It  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes,  and  send  it  on 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  urging  such  a 
course  of  action  not  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Senate's  surrendering  its  powers  and 


prerogatives  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  suggesting  such  a  course  of 
action  not  because  most  of  those  amend- 
ments on  the  debt  limit  bill  were  placed 
there  against  my  wishes  and  my  desires. 
I  am  taking  this  position  because  I  think 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Ever>one  knows  that  we  are  living  In 
rough  and  turbulent  times  Fortunately, 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  the  American 
dollar  has  gained  in  the  money  markets 
of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  we  do  have 
our  problems  We  have  increasing  prob- 
lems t)ecause  of  the  petroleum  shortage. 
We  have  the  threat  of  war,  which  is  al- 
most constantly  with  us — although  I  am 
very  hopeful  and  encouraged  about  what 
has  been  accomplished  with  reference  to 
the  Middle  East  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

But  now  is  no  time  to  jeopardize  the 
financial  stability  and  security  of  the 
US.  Government.  We  have  a  duty  to  pro- 
tect our  country,  to  protect  our  money, 
and  to  protect  our  standing.  We  have  a 
duty  and  a  responsibility  to  maintain 
the  currency  of  the  United  States  so  that 
business  enterprises  that  provide  jobs  for 
our  people  can  operate  from  a  depend- 
able base  whether  they  are  doing  busi- 
ness across  the  street  or  across  the  ocean. 

It  is  very  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  sound  fiscal  and  financial  man- 
agement that  the  debt  ceiling  bill  be 
passed,  and  that  it  be  passed  today.  If 
the  authority  carried  in  this  proposal 
expires,  it  means  that  all  over  the  land 
individuals  and  institutions  authorized 
to  issue  Government  t>onds  have  no  au- 
thority to  do  it.  It  jeopardizes  the  situa- 
tion where  Individuals  arc  buying  bonds 
under  a  payroll  savings  plan. 

Perhaps  there  is  enough  cash  in  the 
pipeline  to  run  a  few  days,  but  the  chaos 
is  created.  If  we  fail  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation, we  send  word  to  our  own  people, 
and  we  send  word  around  the  world,  that 
in  time  of  great  stress  we  are  flirting 
with  danger,  we  are  jeopardizing  the 
financial  security  of  our  country,  we  are 
imconcerned  about  orderly  procedure, 
unconcerned  about  our  commitments, 
and  unconcerned  about  the  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  yields  to  no  one  in 
his  concern  about  the  national  debt.  If 
anyone  has  any  doubt  about  that,  just 
look  at  the  roUcalls  on  yesterday.  I  long 
ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  hold- 
ing down  the  national  debt.  We  increase 
the  national  debt  when  we  vote  to  in- 
crease expenditures  and  authority  to 
spend.  By  our  day-to-day  procedures,  by 
voting  for  this  activity  and  that  ac- 
tivity, for  this  agency  and  that  agency, 
we  set  in  motion  all  the  spending  of  the 
Government.  If  the  sum  total  of  that 
spending  exceeds  the  tax  receipts,  the 
debt  has  been  increased. 

Now  what  do  we  do  when  we  pass  the 
so-called  debt  ceiling?  All  we  do  is  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  au- 
thority to  go  out  and  borrow  enough 
money  to  pay  the  debt  that  we  have  al- 
ready created. 

Unfortunately,  the  term  "debt  ceiling" 


is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  a  debt  ceiling  at 
all.  It  is  the  authority  to  borrow  enough 
money  to  pay  the  bills  that  have  already 
been  created. 

To  jeopardize  this  legislation,  to  slow 
up,  to  cause  an  uneasiness  about  it,  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
To  add  amendments  to  it  that  we  know 
are  displeasing  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  objectionable  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive, is  a  disservice  to  our  country. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  like  to 
feel  that  politics  is  an  honorable  profes- 
sion. I  like  to  feel  that  legislators  not 
only  act  responsibly  but  also  play  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Mr.  President,  to  take  a  bill  that  must 
go  through  and  must  eventually  be  signed 
by  the  President  and  use  that  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  pass  legislation  and  get  it  through 
just  is  not  cricket.  It  is  not  playing  the 
game  according  to  the  rules. 

If  legislation  is  meritorious,  if  it  meets 
a  need  in  the  country,  by  proper  per- 
suasion it  c&n  be  sold  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Executive. 

We  do  not  need  to  seize  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  make  it  a  captive  vehicle  to 
force  legislation  onto  the  other  body  or 
onto  the  Executive  that  is  so  lacking  in 
merit  that  we  cannot  sell  it  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  appeal  to  the  leader- 
ship of  this  body  to  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  do  the  responsible  thing  and  send 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  without  amendment 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

<At  this  point  Mr.  Tunney  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks — I  was  looking 
aroimd  to  see  whether  the  Senator  from 
Loui-siana  (Mr.  Long)  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber— I  hope  that  someone  will  sisk  him 
to  come  in — I  am  going  to  move  to  post- 
pone the  pending  motion  to  the  next 
legislative  day,  but  before  doing  so  I 
should  like  to  comment  a  little  further  on 
the  situation  we  find  ourselves  In. 

I  do  not  plan  to  make  a  motion  for 
another  30  minutes  or  so,  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  who  is  now  in  the  Chamber.  The 
debt  hmit  bill  lies  at  the  clerk's  desk.  It 
comes  back  to  us  as  a  plain  bill.  May  I 
ask  the  clerk  for  a  copy  of  the  message. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  bUl  came  to  the 
Senate  from  the  House.  It  consisted  of  13 
lines,  increasing  the  debt  limit.  The  Sen- 
ate, in  its  wisdom,  after  working  for  quite 
a  number  of  hours,  sent  back  amend- 
ments covering  122  pages,  adding  122 
pages  to  approximately  I'-j  pages.  The 
Senate  then  requested  a  conference  with 
the  House,  in  this  language: 

Re!<olved,  That  the  Senate  Insist  upon  Its 
amendments — 

That  is.  this  122  pages — 
to  the  blU  H.R.  1U04,  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  of  H07 
billion  In  the  public  debt  limit  and  to  ex- 
tend the  period  to  which  this  temporary 
limit  applies  to  June  30,  1974." 

A  built-in  crisis  again.  It  is  said  that 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  live  within  that 
limit.  It  seems  that  that  ought  to  be 
enough — a  limitation  of  $470  billion. 
Surely,  they  could  live  within  that. 
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The  trouble  is  that  on  July  1.  1974,  the 
feet  would  be  cut  out  from  imder  the  $78 
billion.  No  manner  of  economy  could 
keep  them  within  the  limit,  because  $400 
billion  is  permanent  and  $78  billion  is 
just  temporary,  just  lasting  imtil  July 
1  of  next  year.  So  no  matter  how  an  ad- 
ministration would  economize,  we  would 
come  to  another  crisis  on  July  1. 

Along  about  that  time,  there  will  be 
another  measure  that  could  not  pass  on 
Its  own.  The  debt  limit  would  have  to 
pass.  So  that  would  be  added  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  we  would  have  another  crisis 
along  about  June  30  of  next  year. 

The  House  did  not  go  along  with  the 
Senate's  work  on  this  matter,  this  122 
pages  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
They  disagree.  This  took  place  yesterday. 
It  did  not  take  them  long  to  £ict.  We  sent 
it  over  on  November  27,  and  tliey  replied 
November  29: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment.';  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11104)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase 
of  $10,700,000,000  m  the  public  debt  limit 
and  to  extend  the  period  to  which  this  tem- 
porary limit  applies  to  June  30,   1974. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

As  I  stated  in  earlier  remarks,  if  the 
House  had  wanted  to  keep  the  Senate 
amendments  alive,  all  they  would  have  to 
have  done  would  have  been  to  have  taken 
this  action:  amended  the  Senate  amend- 
ments with  just  a  one-line  amendment. 

They  could  just  use  any  innocuous 
statement.  They  could  have  taken  a  cou- 
ple of  lines  out  of  any  portion  of  the  bill 
and  amended  it  down  to  that  and  sent 
it  back  so  amended;  and  then  in  this 
interplay  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  without  a  conference,  the  Senate 
then  could  have  put  its  amendment  back 
In  and  sent  it  back  to  the  House.  But 
apparently  the  House  did  not  want  to 
hear  any  more  of  this.  They  did  not 
amend  it,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do.  They 
did  not  agree  to  a  conference.  They 
just  sent  it  back — 13  lines. 

Now  tliere  is  some  talk  of  sending 
something  back  over  there,  or  conferring, 
having  a  conference  between  the  House's 
13  lines  and  the  Senate's  122  pages.  That 
would  be  some  conference.  Senators  know 
what  would  come  out  of  that  and  how 
much  chance  there  would  be  of  stopping 
a  conference  report,  where  there  would 
be  practically  no  alternative  except  to 
vote  the  conference  report  up  or  dowTi. 
But  the  matter  is  presented  in  well-nigh 
perfect  form  now.  thanks  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  send- 
ing this  back  to  us  in  this  fashion,  be- 
cause it  does  not  require  any  further  ac- 
tion of  the  House  if  the  Senate  will 
merely  recede  from  its  122  pages  of 
amendments. 

So  the  issue  Is  not  whether  we  are 
going  to  hold  up  the  passage  of  the  debt 
limit  bin.  It  Is  a  question  of  whether  those 
who  are  insisting  on  financing  many 
Presidential  campaigns  or  candidates 
seeking  party  nomination  are  going  to 
Insist  on  that,  to  the  possible  sacrifice 
of  passing  the  debt  limit  bill. 

It  Is  not  those  who  are  talking  against 


the  Presidential  campaigns  provisions 
who  are  preventing  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  this  measure.  If  the  Senate  wants 
to  pass  the  debt  limit  bill,  all  it  has  to  do 
is.  by  unanimous  consent  or  by  motion 
made,  to  recede  from  this  122-pase  docu- 
ment, which  has  no  business  on  here  in 
the  first  place,  and  say:  "All  right, 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  will  accept  your  greater  wis- 
dom and  discretion  in  this  matter.  We 
will  leave  this  to  separate  legislation,  and 
if  it  is  good  it  can  stand  on  its  own  two 
feet,  and  if  it  is  bad.  it  is  just  going  to 
have  to  be  defeated.  We  will  accept  your 
greater  wisdom  and  discretion  and  not 
seek  to  hold  hostage  the  debt  limit  bill 
to  force  acceptance  of  this  monstrosity." 
of  which  there  is  not  yet.  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  knows,  a  copy  of 
the  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  had  a  clipping 
from  a  newspaper  that  I  read  referring 
to  a  compromise  of  this  thing,  and  that 
all  it  had  left  in  it  was  the  presidential 
campaign  matter,  and  it  was  just  fine. 
The  article  did  not  state  anything  about 
financing  these  campaigns  of  various 
people  who  have  ambitions  to  be  Presi- 
dent, and  to  finance  tlicm  to  the  tune  of 
up  to  $7  million  apiece  every  time  there  is 
a  Presidential  election. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  not  know  that 
that  would  inspire  a  lot  of  fellows  who 
thought  maybe  they  would  retire  from 
the  Presidential  picture:  do  you  not  sup- 
pose that  would  inspire  them  to  try 
asain  and  get  $7  million  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury?  They  could  get  $7  mil- 
lion out  of  the  private  sector  and  $7  mil- 
lion from  the  Government,  and  they 
would  really  have  a  lot  of  money  to 
spend.  Talk  about  a  proliferation  of 
candidates,  why,  there  would  be  25  or  30 
people  running  for  both  Presidential 
nominations. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  a  few  moments 
ago  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
I  was  going  to  make  a  motion  to  postpone 
to  the  next  day  the  pending  motion,  and 
at  this  time  I 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Before  I  make  the  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  jield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Before  the  distin- 
guished Senator  makes  his  motion  I 
would  like  to  have  a  quorum  call,  after 
which  I  intend  to  move  to  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  had  planned  to  m^fke  the 
motion  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  there  not  being  a  sufficient  number 
of  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  we  could 
then  have  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  pending  motion  be  postponed  to  the 
next  legislative  day.  and  on  that  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  am  going  to  move  to  table  the 


m.tiDn,  but  before  I  do  I  would  like  to 
rdd  that  the  Senate  and  some  of  its 
c.mmittees  have  spent  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  considering  the  issue  of 
the  public  financing  of  campaigns.  This 
matter  was  not  taken  lightly.  I  can  recall 
few  debates  that  were  more  seriously 
taken  than  the  one  we  had  on  this  ques- 
tion of  trj'ing  to  make  American  cam- 
paigns honest  by  removing  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  l5ig  money.  I  cannot  think 
of  any  issue  that  is  more  serious,  more 
fundamental,  or  iftore  necessary  than 
trying  to  relieve  American  Government 
of  the  stench  and  odor  of  the  present  sys- 
tem which  compromises  and  corrupts  the 
processes  of  American  Government  and 
American  freedom. 

Speaking  for  myself — and  I  think  I 
speak  for  several  other  Senators — we  do 
not  intend  to  take  ligMly  the  effort  to 
paralyze  and  destroy  tile  Senate's  action 
to  clean  up  American  politics. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason,  I  shall 
move  to  table  the  pending  motion;  but 
before  doing  so,  I  observe  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  a  motion 
to  postpone  a  motion  to  consider  the 
Senate  amendments  and  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  11104.  What  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  stated  that  he  wanted 
to  make  a  motion  to  table.  So,  in  order  to 
protect  his  rights  in  his  absence  from  the 
Chamber,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  theToll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama succeeds,  since  the  debt  ceiling 
expires  this  evening  at  midnight  and 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  finance 
Itself  must  be  contained  within  a  S400 
billion  ceiling,  and  early  next  week  some 
$43  billion  in  Treasury  bills  come  due 
and  there  is  also  about  $4.8  billion  in 
operating  balances,  it  would  mean  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  have 
about  500  million  to  conduct  all  of  its 
business.  Somewhere  around  Tuesday  all 
of  the  American  Government  will  come 
to  a  halt. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  suc- 
cessful in  his  motion,  I  would  recommend 
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that  any  person  holding  a  Government 
check  should  nm  to  the  bank  this  after- 
noon if  possible  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
made  good. 

For  that  reason,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  the  motion  in  my  view 
is  to  frustrat:  the  will  of  the  Senate 
and  paralyze  the  opportunity  of  cleaning 
up  Federal  elections,  after  yielding 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  intend  to 
move  to  table  his  motion. 

Mr.  AIJ.KN.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  newfound  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota with  Federal  financing.  I  think  it  is 
very  refreshing  that  he  has  turned  his 
interests  toward  protecting  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  con- 
tinue his  efforts  and  his  interests  in  that 
regard. 

But  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 
If  he  is  so  worried  about  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  debt  limit,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  move  to  recede  from  the  Senate 
position,  and  that  will  be  final  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  and  it  will  go  to 
the  President.  I  assume,  for  signature; 
and  I  wish  he  would  consider  that,  since 
he  is  so  concerned  with  the  state  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  But  the  terms  of  the 
motion  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama laying  the  debt  ceiling  matter  over 
until  tomorrow  of  necessity  would  result 
In  the  expiration  of  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling  at  midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  only  motion 
we  can  make,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

This  means  that,  at  midnight  tonight, 
everyone  In  this  country  will  realize  that 
somewhere  around  Tuesday  noon  the 
American  Government  will  come  to  a 
halt.  Federal  checks  cannot  be  honored, 
and  we  will  be  in  a  totally  untenable 
position. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  seems  to  be 
taking  the  position  that,  unless  he  can 
have  his  way,  that  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  Americsm  Government.  I  respect 
his  point  of  view.  I  realize  the  strength 
and  the  ability  that  he  brings  to  bear  In 
behalf  of  his  cause,  but  it  Is  a  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  already  dealt  with  this 
matter.  We  spent  several  hours  and  days 
on  the  matter,  and  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  the  U.S.  Senate  decided  to  act  deci- 
sively on  the  question  of  corruption  in 
American  poUtlcs.  and  we  voted  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic financing  so  that  It  would  be  possible 
for  a  person  to  run  for  President  and  to 
serve  the  office  if  elected,  and  to  place 
him  In  a  position  where  he  would  not 
have  to  respond  to  the  big  money  that 
helped  put  him  there,  but  instead  would 
owe  his  duty  to  his  conscience  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Lincoln  once  said  that  the  American 
Government  was  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people;  but,  as  we 
have  learned  from  Watergate,  increas- 
ingly It  is  getting  to  be  a  government  of 
big  money,  by  big  money,  and  for  big 
money.  The  American  people  have  seen 
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and  smelled  that  now.  and  want  to  elimi- 
nate It.  This  system  of  compromises  oc- 
casionally corrupts  American  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  In  a  partisan 
sense.  The  measure  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  pubUc  financing  enjoyed  the  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  principle  of  public  financing  Is 
widely  supported  now.  Public  opinion 
polls  show  that  by  over  60  percent  the 
American  public  wants  to  remove  the  in- 
fluence of  big  money  on  American  poli- 
tics and  American  Government.  Conser- 
vative columnists  such  as  James  Kilpat- 
rlck.  who  had  for  long  periods  of  time 
opposed  public  financing,  now  have  writ- 
ten columns  saying  that  we  simply  must 
have  public  financing  of  Presidential 
campaigns  to  protect  against  the  com- 
promise and  corruption  of  American 
Government.  Even  the  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Agnew.  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, called  for  public  financing  of 
American  campaigns. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  ^  matter  of  fact,  did 
not  the  Senate  and  Congress  recognize 
that  when  we  adopted  the  lelgslation  on 
the  checkoff' 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  purpose  of  which 
was  to  allow  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try to  designate  $1  of  their  tax  pay- 
ments— not  an  additional  dollar,  but  $1 
of  the  tax  they  owed — toward  a  fund  that 
would  be  used  as  a  public  fund  to  sup- 
port a  campaign  on  the  part  of  a  Presi- 
dential candidate? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  done  that.  Be- 
cause naturally  there  was  a  little  bit  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration when  we  passed  that  legislation — 
we  knew  at  the  time  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  not  amenable  to  it — what  did 
they  do?  They  Inaugurated  a  system 
whereby  you  would  have  to  have  a  spe- 
cial form,  and  I  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  people  telling  me  that  they 
even  went  to  the  post  office  and  could  not 
get  the  form. 

So  naturally,  of  course,  the  result  was 
not  an  encouraging  one.  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  proper  education  had 
not  been  stimulated  in  order  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  what  the  issue  was. 

So.  in  view  of  that,  now  we  are  coming 
along  and  saying,  "All  right,  let  xis  do 
It  another  way."  The  principle  Is  still  the 
same.  It  is  the  public  financing  of  a 
Presidential  campaign.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate the  $1,000  dinners,  the  scandalous 
situations  that  we  read  about  every  day 
when  we  pick  up  the  newspapers,  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  becomes  beholden,  that  he  has  to 
go  to  cocktail  parties  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  he  shakes  hands  with  the  right 
people — all  we  are  saying  is.  "Let's  be 
done  with  It.  Let  the  President  be  a  free 
and  independent  man.  Let  him  not  be 
beholden  to  anyone.  Let  us  use  about 


$40  million  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  we  have  an  in- 
dependent, honest,  imcorruptlble  Presi- 
dent, who  is  the  leader  of  the  country 
and  In  fact  possibly  the  gxiiding  light  of 
the  entire  free  world." 

That  is  aU  this  amounts  to.  and  I  can- 
not see  the  objection  to  it  for  the  life  of 
me.  We  peddle  money  all  over  creation. 
We  come  up  here  with  $2.5  blUlon  to  give 
it  all  over  the  world  in  foreign  aid.  We 
are  simply  saying  here.  "Just  a  small, 
infinitesimal  part  of  1  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  in  order  to  insure  to  them 
that  they  will  not  have  another  Water- 
gate, that  we  will  not  have  another  con- 
troversy over  who  has  got  the  tapes  and 
who  rubbed  them  out,  just  so  we  will 
have  done  with  all  that  corruptibility. ' 

All  we  are  saying  is.  "Let's  put  this  In 
the  clear  daylight.  This  Is  what  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  do  In 
order  to  Insure  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, as  the  Senator  has  said,  of  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people."  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  One  of  the  realizations,  I 
think,  that  the  American  people  are  com- 
ing to,  is  that  they  are  paying  for  elec- 
tions now.  Increasingly  we  do  not  have  a 
system  of  private  financing  of  cam- 
paigns, at  least  as  disclosed  through  the 
Watergate  hearings.  The  public  pays  for 
it  through  the  compromising  of  govern- 
mental decisions  made  at  the  behest  of 
large  contributors. 

For  example,  in  the  ITT  case,  it  was 
alleged  that  $400,000  was  given  to  a  cam- 
paign fund,  or  a  guarantee,  and  shortly 
thereafter  a  huge  antitrust  lawsuit  was 
settled  In  favor  of  the  company.  If  that 
was  why  It  was  done  we  do  not  know, 
but  if  it  were  done  for  that  purpose,  it 
could  well  be  that  the  American  people 
as  consumers  will  pay  hundreds  of  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  Indirectly  as  a  conse- 
quence of  failure  to  fully  enforce  the 
Antitnist  Act. 

The  president  of  American  Airlines, 
Mr.  Spater,  testified  directly  as  to  what 
happened  to  him.  He  was  approached 
and  ordered  to  deliver  $100,000,  and  he 
knew  that  he  was  In  the  middle  of  a  seri- 
ous airline  merger  in  which  his  airline 
could  either  get  something  that  they 
thought  they  needed  or  lose  disastrously, 
and  he  in  effect  said: 

We  paid  protection  money  to  protect  our- 
selves from  what  we  thought  was  going  to  be 
a  governmental  decialon  that  came  about, 
not  based  on  justice  or  law,  but  on  who  gave 
and  who  did  not  give  In  a  political  campaign. 

So  now  we  have  many  top  business- 
men, such  as  Mr.  Spater  and  Henry  Ford, 
come  In  here  and  say,  "Save  us  from  this 
system,  save  us  from  these  shakedowns, 
save  us  from  this  extortion  of  the  present 
system.  "  So  this  is  not  just  the  average 
American  trying  to  be  protected  now,  it 
Ls  business  which  wants  to  be  protected 
from  the  present  system. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  not  agree 
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vnXh  me  that  this  debate  and  discussion 
has  been  ample  in  the  course  of  the  Sen- 
ates  consideration  of  this  legislation  this 
past  week?  Is  it  not,  in  effect,  those  in 
the  Senate  who  are  forbidding  us  from 
moving  ahead  now  who  are  holding  up 
the  social  security  bill? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  not  agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  this  not  a  situation 
where  the  Senate  has  already  consid- 
ered and  approved  major  provisions  on 
public  financing,  in  order  to  achieve  fun- 
damental reform  in  our  political  system? 

We  had  votes  on  that.  We  acted.  We 
are  in  a  situation  where  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
have  come  to  the  Senate  and  asked  If 
we  could  work  out  a  way  to  permit  the 
debt  ceiling  to  be  extended  and  also  to 
act  on  what  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

In  the  situation  with  which  we  are 
clearly  confronted,  the  Senate  is  now 
frustrated  In  addressing  Itself  to  the 
social  security  bill,  to  the  problems  of 
the  elderly,  the  aged,  and  those  receiving 
social  security  benefits.  At  1  p.m.  this 
afternoon,  rather  than  dealing  with  an 
issue  which  is  of  such  tremendous  con- 
cern to  the  Nation's  elderly,  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  filibuster  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Those  who  were  involved 
in  leading  the  fight  In  opposition  to  pub- 
lic financing.  In  effect,  are  frustrating 
the  will  of  the  Senate  in  coming  to  grips 
with  social  security.  Is  that  not  the  prac- 
tical Impact  of  the  impasse  we  find  our- 
selves in  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  spent  several  days  here 
before  that,  and  many,  many  more  days, 
preparing  this  legislation  to  help  save 
American  politics  from  being  com- 
promised by  the  present  system  of 
private  campaign  financing.  In  those 
debates,  and  I  recall  we  had  no  time 
limit,  we  debated  every  one  of  the  amend- 
ments at  length,  and  by  a  very  strong 
margin  the  Senate  decided  it  wanted  a 
system  of  public  financing  that  would 
clean  up  American  politics.  That  vote 
was  taken.  The  proposal  was  added  as 
an  amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill, 
which  the  Senate  did  freely  and  willingly. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  by 
a  bipartisan  and  overwhelming  margin, 
the  Senate  strongly  believes  in  the  action 
it  took  and,  in  so  doing,  represented  the 
American  people,  because  every  poll 
shows  the  American  people  want  us  to  do 
what  we  did. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  situation  where 
the  temporary  debt  ceiling  expires  to- 
night at  midnight.  So  some  of  our  col- 
leagues are  taking  the  position  that,  in 
effect,  either  we  frustrate  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  by  removing  pub- 
lic financing,  or  they  will,  in  effect,  bring 
the  American  Government  to  a  halt.  So 
that  sometimes,  maybe  Tuesday 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  It.  a 
motion  has  been  made  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  the  debt  ceiling  act  imtil 
tomorrow,  and 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  just  a  question.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
would  correct  me  on  this. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  actually, 
the  motion  does  not  postpone  considera- 
tion of  the  measure.  What  this  postpones 
is  the  motion  to  go  to  conference.  In 
other  words.  If  the  motion  to  postpone  to 
the  next  legislative  day,  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  should  carry,  in 
1  minute's  time  we  can  pass  the  bill  and 
get  on  to  the  social  security  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  on  that 
bill  A.  hen  this  measure  was  brought  up, 
so  actually  it  is  you  gentlemen  who  are 
frustrating  the  will  of  those  who  would 
like  to  see  the  social  security  bill  passed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  I  might  put  that 
position  in  clear  language,  if  I  can  have 
my  way,  we  can  have  the  debt  celling 
taken  care  of,  but  in  order  to  have  my 
way,  we  have  to  disregard  what  the  Sen- 
ate did  earher. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  r,tONDALE.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  come 
In  tomorrow  at  10  a.m.  for  a  business 
session  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON 
SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
come  In  on  Sunday  at  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
for  a  business  session. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
Its  business  on  Saturday,  tomorrow,  it 
come  in  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Simday 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Senate 
convene  in  session  at  10  a.m.  on  Sunday 
next. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 


have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell*  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee>.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovern  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ne.ss  in  his  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


[No.  634  Leg.l 

YEAS— 59 

AbPureKk 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Alkcn 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Allen 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Pastore 

Bible 

HoUings 

Pearson 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Bvrd. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Javits 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Schweiker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Long 

Stafford 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Timney 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mondale 
NAYS— 28 

Williams 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

Roth 

Beall 

Fannin 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Fong 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Griffin 

William  L 

Cannon 

Gumey 

Tan 

Cook 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

Tower 

Domenicl 

Hruska 

Young 

Domlnick 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Baker 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Bellmou 

McClure 

Stennls 

Cotton 

McGee 

Symington 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Haskell 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  pending  motion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Ml'.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  tMr. 
FjLBRiGHTt.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartxo,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell  I.  the  S:nator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Hdches).  the  S"nator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McOovern). 
tile  Soiator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA> .  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
si-pl  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  aLaO  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  i  Mr.  Symington  >  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr    Hartke)   would  vote  '  yea  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon>   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr  Mc- 
Clcre"  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  Is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness In  his  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  26.  as  follows: 


[No.  535  Leg.] 

TEAS— «0 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Nelson 

AUten 

Grtffln 

Pas  tore 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Blbl« 

Hollings 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Riblcoff 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Iiot>«rt  C.  Jackson 

Scott.  Hugh 

Cannon 

JavlU 

floitt. 

Com 

Johnston 

William  L. 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Church 

Long 

Stevens 

Clark 

lilagnuaon 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Man«neld 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Wetcker 

Curt  la 

Mclntyre 

WUllama 

Dole 

Mondale 

Young 

Domenld 

Moaa 

Eagleton 

Mii^kle 

NATS— 2« 

Allen 

Ervln 

Metcatf 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Foni? 

Roth 

Brock 

Cksldwater 

Sax  be 

Buckley 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Taft 

Harry  F . 

Jr.     Helms 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Baker 

Haakell 

Montoya 

Bellmon 

HuKhes 

Packwood 

Cotton 

McClure 

Stennis 

Fulbrtght 

McOee 

Symington 

Hartke 

McOovera 

So  Mr  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  Mr.  Allen  to 
postpone  to  the  next  legislative  day  waa 
agreed  to 

CI.OTUVX    MOnOM 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and 
ask  that  It  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  l)een  presented  under 
rule  XXn,  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOIXRk    MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  RiUe  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  Insist  on  the  Senate  amendments,  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
authorizes  the  Chair  to  ap[>olnt  conferees  on 
the  bill  H.R.  11104.  an  act  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  Increase  of  $10.7(X) .000.000  In  the 
public  debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period 
to  which  this  temporary  limit  applies  to 
June  30.  1074. 

1.  Mike  Manafleld        11.  UarrUon  A. 
a.  Hugh  Scott  WUUams 

3  Walter  F  12    Charles  H  Percy 

Moiidale  13    Oaylord  Nelson 

4  Roberto  Byrd         14.  Thomas  J 

5  Edward  M  Mclntyre 

Kennedy  15.  Quentla  N. 

6.  Edmund  S.  Burdlck 

Muskle  16.  Joseph  R  Blden 

7.  Lawton  Chiles         17.  Hubert  H. 

8    PhUlpA.  Hart  Humphrey 

9.  Alan  Cranston  18.  Henry  M.  Jackson 

10.  JohnO.Pastore       19.  Jennings 

Randolph 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  I 
understand  what  is  going  on  here.  Ba- 
sically, it  is  that  we  are  engaged  In  an 
effort  to  bring  to  a  vote  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  dispose  of  the  debt  limit  bill  and 
the  campaign  election  issue.  It  Is  very 
clear  that  the  Intent  of  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  what  tlie  majority  of  us  want 
to  do  here  is  not  to  let  us  vote  on  this 
question  at  any  time  soon. 

The  debt  limit  officially  expires  at  mid- 
night tonight.  The  Government  does 
have  enough  money.  I  am  led  to  believe, 
so  that  It  can  perhaps  continue  to  fimc- 
tion  until  Tuesday.  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  by  Wednesday  the  Government  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  any  more  bills.  So 
from  a  parliamentary  and  a  legislative 
point  of  view,  we  at  this  moment  are  in 
a  very  severe  crisis,  one  might  say.  be- 
cause there  are  those  who  have  Insisted 
on  an  amendment  which  they  think  the 
House  would  be  willing  to  accept,  and 
there  are  those  who  are  not  willing  to 
permit  the  Senate  to  agree  to  it  or  the 
House  to  accept  it. 

That  being  the  case.  I  think  It  is  prop- 
er that  we  should  follow  strictly  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
precedents.  The  rules  and  the  precedents 
state  that  when  one  Senator  makes  a 
motion,  any  other  Senator  is  entitled  to 
Insist  that  It  be  made  in  writing,  that 
it  be  submitted,  and  read. 

I  am  serving  notice  that  any  motions 
made  must  be  In  writing  and  that  the 
Senator  who  submits  the  motion  then 
loses  the  floor.  I  will  be  on  my  feet,  and 
I  will  ask  to  table  such  motion.  IX  the 
Senate  wants  to  act  on  this  motion,  as 
I  think  it  docs.  I  think  it  should  proceed 
to  act  on  any  motion  tliat  would  be  de- 
batable, at  a  minimum.  So  we  are  now  in 
a  position  that  If  some  Senator  wants 
to  make  a  motion.  I  shall  move  to  table 
It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
postpone  the  pending  motion  First.  Is 
the  pending  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  writing? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  does  not  need  to  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understood  that  the  Sen- 


ator was  going  to  insist  on  that.  I  ask 
that  it  be  placed  In  writing. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  ask  for  a 
vote.  I  have  not  mr.de  any  motion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  made  a  mo- 
tion to  go  to  conf  rcncc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tlon  1.';  already  pending. 

Mr.  ALLEN  That  occurred  before  I 
made  my  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  mo- 
t(->n  h.  d  .ilready  been  presented  before 
the  Senator  made  his  request. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  The  Senator  his  already  made 
two  speeches. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  imvo  th:-t  it  be  post- 
poned to  the  s?cond  Irgislative  day. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  ask  that 
that  motion  be  made  In  writing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  submit  his  motion  in  writing? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  submit  it  in  writ- 
ing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate?  Senators  ought 
to  be  in  their  seats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  motion  and  ask  that  the  mo- 
tion be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  offers  the  fol- 
lowing motion: 

I  move  to  postpone  to  the  second  legislative 
day. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second  (putting  the  ques- 
tion ^  There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles  > .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHTt.  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell >.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Hughes  >,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  the  Seruitor  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Monto^va).  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
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(Mr.  McGee)  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana  (Mr.  Hartke)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
iMr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
iMr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57. 
n.iys  26,  as  follows: 


(No.  536  Leg.) 

TEAS— 57 

Abourezk 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Beall 

Orlffln 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bible 

HatHeld 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff^ 

Case 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Church 

JavlU 

Scott,  Hugh 

Clark 

Johnston 

StaflTord 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

WUUams 

Eagleton 

Mondale 
NATS— 26 

Young 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Saxbe 

Allen 

Fannin 

Scott. 

Bartlett 

Fong 

WiniamL. 

Bennett 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN  and  Mr.  LONG  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  recognize 
the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  keep  us  from  voting 
on  this  debt  limit  measure  today,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  keep  the  Senate  here 
debating  dilatory  motions  or  for  speeches 
on  other  matters.  I  have  consulted  the 
Parliamentarian,  and  find  that  the  clo- 
ture motion  itself  is  debatable,  so  the 
Senator  has  it  within  his  power  to  talk 
as  Ions  as  his  legs  will  hold  him,  and 
I  suspect  that  is  a  very  long  time.  I  do 
not  think  we  will  have  a  quorum  in  the 
Senate  by  the  time  he  gets  through. 

So.  at  such  time  as  I  am  able  to 
achieve  the  support  of  the  Senate.  I  will 
propose  to  move  the  Senate  back  to  the 
social  security  bill,  on  the  theory  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  it  within 
his  power  to  prevent  this  debt  limit  mat- 
ter from  coming  to  a  vote  today,  or  to 
prevent  us  from  voting  on  an  election 
amendment  today.  I  shall  endeavor  to 


bring  that  matter  to  a  vote  at  such  time 
as  the  Senator  suggests  or  lets  me  know 
that  he  Is  interested  in  or  has  come 
to  some  kind  of  understanding  with  those 
who  are  for  the  election  amendment. 

Aside  from  that,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  just  wasting  our  time  to  try  any 
further  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  vote  at 
this  time.  I  know  how  firm  I  have  been 
in  my  position  when  I  was  convinced  that 
what  I  was  doing  was  right,  even  though 
I  might  have  been  the  only  one  who 
felt  that  way  about  It,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  Senator  feels  equally 
strong  in  his  convictions  now.  I  recall 
occasions  when  I  kept  the  Senate  in 
session  3  days  running.  I  do  not  see  any 
point  in  making  the  Senator  debate  this 
matter  at  great  length,  when  I  know 
very  well  that  he  has  the  capacity  for 
doing  it,  and  from  long  experience  I 
know  he  has  the  parliamentary  knowl- 
edge to  know  how  to  protect  his  rights. 
So  I  think  we  will  be  well  advised,  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  permission  to  do  so, 
to  go  back  to  the  social  security  bill  and 
get  on  with  the  Senate's  business.  Other- 
wise about  Christmas  eve,  when  we  are 
wandering  outside  the  Senate  up  to  our 
knees  in  snow,  we  will  be  wondering  why 
we  did  not  recognize  the  facts  of  life 
and  try  to  move  expeditiously  in  the 
areas  where  It  was  possible  to  move  at 
the  time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  such  time  as  I 
am  permitted  to  do  so,  after  I  yield  the 
floor,  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  social  se- 
curity bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Chair  recognizing  me  at  this 
time  even  though  I  have  no  motion 
pending.  I  do  appreciate  the  majority 
leader  filing  this  cloture  motion,  which 
will  give  those  who  wish  to  prevent  this 
campaign  subsidy  bill  from  passing  a 
vehicle  for  discussion  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  is  preventing  the 
debt  limit  bill  from  coming  to  a  vote. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  2  minutes'  time 
we  could  pass  the  very  bill  the  House 
first  had  and  which  it  passed  and  which 
It  sent  over  to  the  Senate,  which  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  and  which  then 
went  back  to  the  House,  and  once  again 
is  back  in  the  very  same  form  when  it 
was  first  introduced  in  the  House,  the 
form  in  which  it  was  passed  by  the 
House,  and  the  form  in  which  it  now 
appears  in  the  Senate. 

So.  in  a  matter  of  2  minutes  or  less, 
we  could  pass  this  bill  and  send  it  to 
the  President  and  then  we  would  have 
the  debt  limit  increased  and  this  crisis 
would  be  put  over  until  the  30th  of 
June. 

I  think  there  Is  more  at  stake  in  this 
matter  than  this  particular  debt  limit 
increase  and  extension,  because  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  noticed  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  since  he  has 
been  in  the  Senate,  the  debt  limit  bill 
which  it  is  said  must  pass,  is  used  to  add 
on  provisions  that  do  not  go  before  a 
committee  that  are  not  introduced  in 
bill  form  and  that  in  all  likelihood  could 
not  pass  both  houses  of  Congress  as  sep- 
arate bills.  So  they  are  tacked  on  to  a 
"must"  bill. 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  increases  in 
the  debt  limit  that  have  taken  place  in 
recent  years,  that  the  limits  are  not 
raised  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is 
generally  raised  for  5,  6,  or  7  months, 
so  that  another  crisis  is  always  brewing. 
Then  those  who  do  not  want  to  see  these 
extraneous  matters  put  on,  are  accused 
of  preventing  the  debt  limit  bill  from 
passing.  That  is  what  we  have  here.  We 
do  not  have,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  bill  com- 
ing over  from  the  House  with  these  Sen- 
ate amendments.  If  they  wanted  to  keep 
the  same  language  of  those  amendments, 
they  could  have  done  so.  They  could 
have  amended  this  122-page  document 
and  cut  it  down  to  a  single  paragraph  or 
a  single  line  as  an  amendment,  and  then 
it  would  have  come  over  here  and  have 
given  the  Senate  a  vehicle  on  which  to 
tack  on  other  amendments  and  to  send 
back.  But  they  did  not  do  that,  Mr. 
President. 

In  their  wisdom  and  in  their  discre- 
tion, they  decided  they  did  not  want  to 
encumber  the  bill  that  they  introduced 
and  that  they  sent  over  here — a  bill  13 
lines  long.  They  did  not  want  to  encum- 
ber the  bill. 

So  the  Senate  sends  it  back.  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  give  the  number  of  lines,  but 
in  pages  they  send  back  amendments  of 
122  pages.  Well,  the  House  does  not  want 
any  portion  of  th?t.  They  do  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  request  of  the  Senate 
for  a  conference  and  they  do  not  dignify 
the  amendments  by  seeking  to  amend 
them.  They  just  send  the  bill  back  and 
say,  "Here  it  is.  Act  on  it."  But  we  can- 
not act  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  so  far  as  the  leadership  Is  con- 
cerned, and  the  manager  of  this  bill  is 
concerned,  we  would  like  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  social  security  bill 
as  soon  as  the  Senator  is  through  with 
his  address? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
we  were  on  the  social  security  bill  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  had  his  amendment 
up.  It  was  the  pending  measure.  It  was 
before  the  Senate  under  a  time  limita- 
tion. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  got  permission  to 
bring  up  this  measure  in  its  stead.  As  he 
knows.  It  is  a  preferred  item,  but  it  was 
not  preferred  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  was  under  ai  time  limita- 
tion. So  it  was  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  that  moved 
from  the  social  security  bUl  to  this  bill, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  not  in  favor  of  tacking  on 
these  campaign  provisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  say  further,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  those  who  are  pushing  these 
campaign  measures,  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  preventing  us  from  getting  to  the 
social  security  bill  because,  as  I  stated, 
in  a  matter  of  a  minute  or  less,  we  can 
pass  the  debt  limit  bill.  We  do  not  have 
to  add  a  single  word  to  it.  We  do  not  have 
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to  amend  It.  We  do  not  have  to  polish 
it  up  in  any  way.  All  we  have  to  do  Is 
to  recede  from  our  amendments  and  ac- 
cept the  House  bill.  So  it  Is  those  who 
are  pushing  this  monstrous  Presidential 
election  bill  who  are  holding  up  getting 
to  the  social  security  bill. 

Right  at  this  time,  the  debt  limit  bill  is 
the  most  Important  measure  from  the 
standpoint  of  time  that  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  because,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  debt  limit  bill 
expires  at  midnight  on  Uie  30th  of 
November.  It  is  said  it  will  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  confusion. 

I  dare  to  say  this,  that  the  first  time  it 
prevents  a  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  from  getting  his  pay  check,  I 
believe  we  will  be  able  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion through  the  House  and  Senate  in 
just  a  matter  of  minutes. 

So  I  do  not  believe  it  will  pinch  a  great 
deal  for  any  length  of  time. 

But  I  do  believe  that  we  should  not 
encumber  these  very  important  bills  with 
provisions  such  as  the.«;e. 

I  was  not  able  to  have  any  colloquy 
with  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
•Minnesota  iMr.  Mondale»  at  the  tl  le 
he  made  the  statement,  but  he  was 
talking  about  some  of  the  columnists 
being  in  favor  of  subsidizing  Presidential 
elections  and  he  mentioned  James  Kil- 
patrick,  tliat  he  was  in  favor  of  sub- 
sidizing Presidential  elections. 

I  dare  say,  most  of  those  columnists 
never  heard  of  this  provision,  not  just 
subsidizing  the  general  elections  but  sub- 
sidizing the  campaigns  of  literally  dozens 
of  aspiring  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
idential nomination  of  the  two  major 
parties,  because  this  bill  goes  far  beyond 
subsidizing  the  general  elections. 

By  the  way.  a  whole  lot  has  been  said 
about  some  compromise  having  been 
reached  in  this  matter.  I  would  be  In- 
terested— I  called  on  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Kennedy)  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  compromise  agreement  but  he  said 
he  did  not  have  one  I  just  wonder  who 
has  got  that  compromise  agreement.  I 
should  like  to  have  some  look  at  it  some- 
where along  the  line.  There  might  be 
something  interesting  in  it  that  I  could 
approve  of  which,  if  so,  I  would  recom- 
mend putting  that  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  when  he 
first  brought  this  matter  up,  outlined 
that — there  is  not  much  problem  in- 
volved here — he  had  about  four  options 
of  what  to  do,  One  of  the  options  was  to 
call  up  a  House  revenue  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar, put  this  campaign  subsidy  bill  on 
It,  and  send  it  over  to  the  House  for  a 
conference.  No  effort  is  being  made  to  do 
that.  That  might  be  the  best  approach, 
because  that  bill,  in  all  likelihood,  is  not 
a  must  bill,  such  as  this  bill  is. 

The  Lssue  is  whether  those  who  favor 
this  campaign  subsidy  monstrosity  are 
willing  to  see  the  debt  limit  bill  expire 
in  order  to  force  the  addition  of  the  cam- 
paign subsidy  bill  to  the  debt  limit  bill.  It 
can  pass  without  this  extra  addition  in 
a  matter  of  seconds  or  minutes,  as  I 
pointed  out. 

Now,  what  would  this  bill,  which  pro- 
\ides  for  subsidies  in  presidential  elec- 


tions, do?  I  might  say  that  I  read  in  the 
paper  and  heard  over  the  radio  last 
night — I  believe  I  saw  it  on  TV — that  a 
compromise  had  been  reached  on  this 
matter,  and  it  was  just  a  matter  of 
coming  up  here  and  rubber  stamping  the 
compromise. 

I  have  not  found  out  all  those  who  are 
in  that  agreement  leading  to  the  com- 
promise, nor  have  I  heard  what  the  com- 
promise was.  nor  have  I  seen  a  copy  of 
the  compromise.  So  I  am  at  somewhat 
of  a  loss  to  know  just  what  is  proposed. 

Here  we  are  handling  a  bill  sent  over 
from  the  House,  and  it  has  been  sent 
twice,  witliout  any  adornment  such  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  i^  tiying  to 
put  on  It  now.  It  has  been  before  us  twice 
unadorned  by  any  such  monstrous  pro- 
visions as  the  Senate  tacked  on  this  meas- 
ure several  days  ago.  The  Senate  tacks 
on  122  pages,  sends  it  back  to  the  House, 
asks  for  a  conference.  They  say.  "There 
is  nothing  about  which  to  confer.  We 
will  send  it  back  to  you."  They  had  the 
opportunity  to  amend  it,  and  apparent- 
ly they  took  the  attitude  that  it  was  not 
worthy  of  amendment.  It  is  so  bad  that 
it  could  not  be  cured  by  amendment.  So 
they  bundle  it  up  and  send  it  back,  and 
here  it  Is,  a  great,  big,  half-poimd  docu- 
ment that  the  Senate  has  sought  to  put 
on  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going 
to  be  doD'!'.  I  believe  that  before  this  dis- 
cussion is  over,  it  will  be  fully  realized 
that  the  offenders,  the  culprits.  In  this 
matter  are  not  those  who  are  seeking  the 
pa.ssase  of  the  debt  limit  bill.  The  pas- 
.sage  of  the  debt  limit  bill,  ai  the  House 
has  twice  .sent  it  to  us.  can  be  accom- 
plished right  away. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  do  row  recede  from 
its  amendments  and  accept  the  House 
bUl. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pi'csldent.  reserving 
the  ripht  to  object,  it  .seems  to  me  that 
fhf'  SenPtor  is  just  filibustering  in  the 
nature  of  gloating  over  his  advantage  at 
the  moment.  All  we  are  tning  to  do  is 
to  get  bark  to  the  social  security  bill. 
We  know  that  the  Senator  can  be  tough 
about  the  matter,  and  all  we  are  tr>1ng  to 
do  Is  to  accommodate  him  Obviously, 
the  Senator  ought  to  know 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Regular  order.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  just  a.sked  unnnimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  obiect. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  all  we  are  trying  to  do  now 
is  to  let  the  Senatcr  have  his  way.  He 
win  not  let  us  vote  on  the  matter,  so  we 
are  trying  to  let  him  have  his  way. 

I  call  this  a  gloating  filibuster,  but  I 
must  object  to  the  Senator  taking  over 
complete  control  of  the  Senate.  He  will 
not  let  us  vote  on  our  motion,  and  all 
I  am  trjing  to  do  is  to  return  to  some- 
thing on  which  he  might  be  willing  to 
vote.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  objected  to  the  request 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  made, 
that  we  recede  from  our  Senate  amend- 
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ments:  because  If  we  had  done  that,  this 
debt  limit  bill  would  have  been  passed 
right  now  and  on  its  way  to  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  all  it  would  take. 

By  the  way.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  not  the  only  person  who  has  discussed 
this  matter.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  been  discussing  it  at  length,  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE>,  when  he  let  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  ask  him  any  questions  on  the 
matter;  iheie  was  con.siderable  colloquy 
between  him  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  the  Chair  would  not  even 
let  the  Senator  from  Alai>ama  discuss  it. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  the  floor  to  anybody 
who  would  like  to  discuss  tills  m.itter,  pro 
or  con.  so  he  has  no  gi-eat  pride  in  having 
the  floor  and  being  able  to  discuss  it  at 
this  time, 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield, 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  be  will- 
ing to  let  us  go  on  to  something  else  and 
talk  about  something  else.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  vote  on  this 
matter  today? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  This  Is  a  matter  that 
is  before  the  Senate;  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  brought  it  up.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  stay  on  it  until  it  passes  the 
debt  limit  bUl.  That  is  my  judgment  of 
the  matter.  If  we  just  blithely  shelve  this 
bill  and  take  up  something  else,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  we  will  ever  get  back 
to  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
c: lor  yield? 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  would  be  willing  to  yield 
to  agiee  that  at  5  o'clock  we  would  come 
lack  to  this  bill,  if  the  Senator  from 
Louiiir^na  wants  to  get  on  with  the  social 
security  bill. 

Mr,  LONG.  That  would  accommodate 
Senators.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Certainly,  in  the  7-hour 
period  remaining,  we  will  be  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement  on  passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  be  will- 
ing to  let  us  go  until  7  o'clock  this  even- 
ing before  we  come  back  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  concerned,  suppose  we  agree 
that  v,e  go  on  with  the  social  security  bill 
and  stay  on  it  until  6  o'clock,  at  which 
time  we  will  return  to  a  discussion  of  the 
debt  limit  bill,  the  message  from  the 
House,  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
ha  vine:  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  so  move.  Mr.  President. 

Mi-  ALLEN.  And,  further,  that  no  ef- 
fort in  that  time,  between  now  and  6 
o'clock,  be  made  to  revive  the  bill,  with- 
out notice  to  all  parties. 

Mr,  LONG.  That  would  not  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  now 
proceed  to  the  .sociol  ."security  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  only 
object  reluctantly. 

I  want  to  accommodate  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  other  Senators.  I  do 
feel  that  this  Is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. Perhaps  wc  ought  to  remain 
on  the  public  financing  issue,  unless  we 
are  assured  that  we  are  going  to  get 
completion  of  the  social  security  bill.  I  do 
not  know   whether  we  can;   I   will   be 
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guided  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  as  to 
whether  we  can. 

I  have  a  couple  of  amendments.  I  know 
tiiat  other  Senators  have  amendments. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  tlie  social  security  bill  is  the  No.  1 
issue  before  the  American  people 
at  this  time.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  assumed  a  major  responsibihty  in 
holding  up  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
completiBC  action  on  it.  and  I  think  that 
the  American  people  ought  to  imder- 
stand  the  exact  importance  of  this  issue 
and  where  we  are  on  it. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
ercised his  paiiiamentai-y  rights.  The 
Senate  has  spoken  on  public  financing. 
There  has  been  a  final  disposition  of  it 
by  the  Senate,  To  try  to  change  a  very 
clear  action  of  the  Senate  by  these  ex- 
traordinary but  still  permissible  actions 
on  the  floor  frustrates  the  clear  mandate 
of  this  body  in  a  matter  of  overwhelming 
importance. 

I  wish  to  accommodate  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  He  is  completely  committed 
to  the  bill,  and  I  think  he  has  performed 
extraordinarily  responsibly  on  this 
measure.  I  want  to  cooperate.  But  unless 
he  is  able  to  clear  ths  matter  in  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  I  would  feel  con- 
strained in  any  approach  we  take. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  restate  the 
request? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  might  yield,  still  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  Senate  from  Alabama  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  some  arrangements  can  be  made 
whereby  we  will  be  able  to  shift  for  a 
period  of  time  to  the  unfinished  business, 
which  is  the  social  security  legislation. 
That  measure  is  tremendously  important, 
too.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  spin  our  wheels 
from  now  imtil  midnight  or  thereabouts, 
whereas  if  we  set  this  aside  for  a  time 
period  I  think  we  could  accomplish  some- 
thing useful  and  at  the  same  time  take 
care  of  a  bill  wliich  I  think  is  necessary, 
mandatory,  and  higlily  needed. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  look  foi-ward  to  an 
afternoon  of  motions,  tabling  motions, 
and  useless  votes,  keeping  the  Senate  in 
session. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
get  together  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill  to  see  if  something  reasonable  can- 
not be  worked  out  so  that  we  might  do 
something  useful  rather  than  voting  on 
motions,  tabling  motions,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rights  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
because  I  want  to  protect  his  rights  in 
this  matter 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  not  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Resen ing  the  right  of  the 
Senator  to  the  floor  I  would  like  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request.  I  would 
like  to  explain  that  we  are  all  going  to 
be  here  from  now  until  6  o'clock  anyhow 
and  we  might  as  well  be  getting  some  of 
the  Senate's  business  finished. 

I  think  the  views  of  everyone  who  had 
a  strong  feeling  on  the  campaign  matter 
are  amply  clear  to  the  Senate  and  I  hope 
that  for  the  time  being  we  can  move  to 
something  that  is  not  clear  at  the  present 
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time.  I  hope  that  we  can  move  to  the 
social  security  measure  and  get  farther 
dowTi  the  road  on  that  matter,  because 
later  on  we  are  going  to  regret  that  we 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  time  to 
dispose  of  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3153, 
the  social  security  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Resen  ing  the  right  tc  ob- 
ject  

Mr.  LONG.  Until  6  p.m.,  at  which  time 
the  Senator  from  Alabam  be  recognized. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
here  denies  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  within  his  rights 
in  what  he  is  doing.  He  feels  verj'  strongly 
about  it;  and  I  think  others  in  the 
Chamber  feel  equally  strong.  But  I  think 
the  Senator  already  has  indicated  a  spirit 
of  accommodation,  which  is  customary 
for  him  to  do.  He  could  talk  imtil  mid- 
night and  we  would  not  get  anything 
done,  but  he  has  shown  a  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation; he  first  said  he  would 
agree  to  the  5  o'clock  suggestion  and  then 
indicated  he  would  agree  to  the  6  o'clock 
suggestion.  Certainly  by  doing  so,  liis 
rights  will  not  be  impaired  at  all. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  finish  the  social  security 
bill  by  6  o'clock.  Therefore,  I  would  im- 
press upon  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  his  good  judgment 
and  wisdom,  and  again  in  a  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation, that  if  he  would  extend  it 
to  7  o'clock  I  feel  that  by  that  time  we 
could  finish  the  social  security  bill  and 
then  by  unanimous  consent  take  up  this 
bill  and  debate  it.  By  that  time  we  might 
have  a  spirited  debate — and  who  knows 
what  the  outcome  would  be.  If  he  still 
feels  strongly  about  the  matter  he  could 
talk  until  midnight,  and  I  do  not  think 
his  point  would  be  lost.  But  we  should  be 
grateful  to  him  for  the  spirit  of  accomo- 
dation he  has  demonstrated. 

I  suggest  to  him  that  he  might  con- 
sider 7  p.m.  and  then  we  would  see  what 
w-e  could  do  in  the  interim  to  speed  up 
time  agreements  in  order  that  we  might 
get  the  social  security  bill  out  of  the  way. 
That  piece  of  legislation  is  very  impor- 
tant also.  My  question  is  directed  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  that  all  right  with  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  that  is  satisfactory  with 
all  concei-ned,  with  the  understanding 
there  will  be  no  effort  in  that  time  to  go 
back  to  the  bill  in  the  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  feel  sure 
tliat  Ls  the  imderstanding 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  the  understanding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Five  hours  to  further  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  Speaking  only  for  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  I  w-ould  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  amend  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  amend  my  request  to 
make  it  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  making  that  later,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  finishing  the  bill  today?  I  think 
that  after  the  Javits  amendment,  which 
is  pending  to  the  social  security  bill,  Is 
disposed  of,  othei-s  who  have  amend- 
ments might  be  willing  to  consider  rea- 
sonable time  Umitations.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  two  amend- 
ments and  he  has  indicated  20  minutes 
on  each  amendment, 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
consider  changing  the  time  to  8:30  or  9 
o'clock. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Mr.  President,  first 
let  us  get  back  to  the  social  security  bill 
and  then  we  will  go  from  there. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  That  would  be  to  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
message  on  the  debt  limit  and  campaign 
bill,  or  7  o'clock,  wiiichever  comes  fiist. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  That  is  correct.  We 
will  not  finish  the  bill  by  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reselling 
the  right  to  object,  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  we  set  a  time  for  the  social 
security  bill  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  no  way  we  can  tell 
when  the  social  security  bill  is  going  to  be 
passed.  That  is  a  vcit  important  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  possible  to  say  how 
many  amendments  there  are  and  trj'  to 
get  limitations  of  time  and  set  a  time 
certain. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  cannot  do  anything  if 
we  do  not  get  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  we  can  proceed  until 
7  o'clock,  that  will  speed  up  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  3153. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3153)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  is  amendment  No.  723. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pre.ndent,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  v.e  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Give  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
have  pride  of  authorship  and  justifiably 
they  would  like  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments and  have  them  discussed  on  the 
floor  and  then  have  the  Senate  vote  In- 
dividually on  each  of  these  amendments. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  these  amendments  and  on  a 
number  of  them  I  would  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  agree  to  accept  them.  I  would  like 
to  offer  certain  amendments  en  bloc  on 
behalf  of  the  sponsors  of  those  amend- 
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ments.  tf  those  Senators  would  be  willing 
to  permit  us  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  Senate  would  agree  to  the 
following  amendments,  and  I  would  lllte, 
in  due  course,  to  offer  them  en  bloc  on 
behalf  of  all  Senators. 

There  is  amendment  No.  640  by  Mr. 
MusKiE.  amendment  No.  644  by  Mr. 
Cranston,  amendment  No.  645  by  Mr. 
Cranston,  amendment  No.  731  by  Mr. 
BiDEN.  relating  to  facilities  for  emer- 
gency care,  amendment  No.  739  by  Mr. 
Taft,  amendment  No.  747  by  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, amendment  No.  748  by  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, and  amendment  No.  749  by  Mr. 
Cranston. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  these  amendments.  If  those 
Senators  would  be  willing  to  accommo- 
date the  Senate  by  helping  to  expedite 
this  matter.  I  believe  we  can  make  prog- 
ress. I  know  the  majority  of  Senators 
would  be  willing  to  proceed  in  this 
fashion — to  permit  me.  as  floor  manager, 
to  present  these  amendments  en  bloc,  on 
behalf  of  those  Senators,  and  let  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  them.  Most.  I  believe,  would 
be  agreed  to  by  a  voice  vote.  If  any  Sen- 
ator wanted  a  rollcall.  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  that,  of  course.  But  as  floor 
manager.  I  would  be  willing  to  offer  these 
amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  make 
the  request  right  now.  I  simply  state  that. 
In  due  course.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
request,  although  I  respect  the  right 
of  the  sponsors  of  these  amendments  to 
offer  them  in  their  own  right.  A  Senator 
has  that  right  morally.  Under  the  rules, 
I  have  the  right  to  offer  them  on  be- 
half of  all  of  them,  or  on  behalf  of  myself. 

If  I  could  offer  those  amendments  on 
behalf  of  those  Senators  en  bloc,  if  they 
would  have  no  personal  objection,  then 
we  could  accommodate  the  Senate  and 
move  the  Senate  quite  a  bit  further  down 
the  road  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  As  one  of  the  Senators 
mentioned.  I  have  absolutely  no  pride  of 
authorship,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Senator's  proceeding  as  he  has  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senate  would  agree  to  his 
amendment.  The  Senator  could  make  a 
speech  on  it.  I  know  the  Senate  is  going 
to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  say  the 
same  thing.  I  am  glad  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  is  willing  to  accept  five 
of  my  amendments.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
him  proceed  in  the  way  he  has  stated. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  delighted  to  have  my 
amendment  handled  in  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator has  suggested. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  due  course,  when 
other  Senators  have  been  Informed.  I 
will  offer  the  amendments  in  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  TimifEY.  Brooke, 
Case,  Cranston,  Hart.  Pell.  Ribicoff. 
and  Magnuson,  I  send  a  modification  of 
the  amendment  that  I  have  at  the  desk 
to  the  desk,  which  modification  is  ger- 
mane directly  to  the  amendment  as  I 
have  presented  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  he  previous  order,  the  modification 
will  be  made. 

Sbc.  .  Section  203(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Effective  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sentence 
(or,  If  later,  the  date  established  pursuant 
to  State  law),  the  State  may  by  law  provide 
that  the  determination  of  whether  there 
has  been  a  State  'on'  or  off'  indicator  begin- 
ning or  ending  any  extended  benefit  period 
shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  as  If 
paragraph  ( 1 )  did  not  contain  subparagraph 
(A)  thereof. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presideat— and  I 
hope  very  much  to  have  the  dose  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  he 
can  afford  me  that  courtesy— we  face  a 
critical  problem  in  respect  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  It  is  quite  a  different 
situation  than  we  have  had  before,  and 
it  becomes  really  an  emergency  matter. 

The  fact  Is  that  on  December  29,  1973. 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  vdll  be  going 
back  to  existing  law  from  an  emergency 
arrangement  which  we  made,  which  is 
effective  until  December  29.  1973.  no 
State  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
program  any  longer.  I  am  referring  to 
the  1970  program  under  which  an  added 
13  weeks  of  unemployment  compensation 
is  payable  on  a  matching  basis.  Federal 
and  State  to  workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  regular  benefits. 

So  Mr.  President,  whether  the  Senate 
decides  that  my  amendment  is  the  thing 
to  take  to  conference,  or  some  other 
amendment,  the  fact  is  that  something 
must  be  done  about  this. 

As  I  said,  we  do  not  believe,  at  a  time 
when  the  energy  crisis  threatens  us  with 
added  pressure  on  unemployment,  rather 
than  Its  diminution,  that  we  should  be 
left  naked  in  respect  of  this  particular 
Federal  program,  which  was  designed 
expressly  to  protect  us  against  such  sit- 
uations. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment,  if  it 
were  taken  and  became  law.  would  re- 
store part  of  the  basic  permanent  law — 
the  4  percent  Insured  imemployment 
"trigger" — the  other  part — the  120-per- 
cent "trigger"  requirement.  The  amend- 


ment would  permit  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  those  who 
had  exhausted  State  benefits  to  be  trig- 
gered by  4-percent  Insured  unemploy- 
ment, which  normally  means  5  percent 
or  more  total  unemployment,  without  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  additional  re- 
quirement of  the  permanent  law  that 
current  insured  unemployment  must  be 
20  percent  greater  than  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  same  period  in  the 
preceding  2  years. 

I  think  the  best  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  120  percent  on-and-off  trigger  is  in- 
valid under  pre.«;ent  conditions  is  the  fact 
that,  if  we  kept  it  on,  no  State  would 
qualify. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  the  amendment 
which  I  and  my  colleagues  have  joined 
in  offering,  some  22  or  24  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  forecast  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment about  impending  unemployment  in 
1974.  would  be  eligible  for  the  extended 
unemployment  program.  It  is  a  50-50 
matching  proposition.  There  are  over 
600.000  workers  who  are  the  potential  for 
coverage,  according  to  the  best  estimates 
of  the  Labor  Department,  and  if  every 
State— because  this  is  a  matter  of  State 
option — opted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
relaxed  triggers,  the  aggregate  cost  would 
be,  roughly,  $175  million  or  $185  million— 
in  that  parameter— for  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  experience  is  that  that  does  not 
happen;  that  many  States  do  not  opt  to 
take  advantage  of  the  relaxed  triggers. 
So  based  upon  that  kind  of  experience, 
the  estimate  is  that  the  program  is  very 
likely  to  cost  each  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  something  in  the  area  of 
$125  million.  That  is  just  an  order-of- 
magnitude  estimate,  but  it  is  a  "ball- 
park" estimate,  and  we  do  not  believe 
it  should  be  very  much  more  than  that, 
and  probably  will  be  less  than  that.  But 
one  must  assume  the  maximum,  which 
is.  roughly.  $185  million  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  $176  million 
on  the  part  of  the  State  governments, 
or  in  that  order  of  magnitude. 

That  is  about  the  story  except  for  the 
actual  States  that  would  be  involved,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  cataloging  these  estimates 
may  he  made  a  part  of  my  remarks.  This 
table.  I  note,  was  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  the  amendment  in  the  original  form 
I  introduced  it,  that  is,  with  a  4.5  percent 
trigger  and  with  exhaustees  counted. 
The  Labor  Department  has  informed  my 
office  that  the  results  under  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  should  not  be  sub- 
stantially different.  I  think  it  would  also 
be  useful  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  table  prepared  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment last  June,  showing  its  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975  had  their  amend- 
ment been  enacted  into  law  then. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  l.-tSTlMATED  BEI.fflCIABItS  AND  EtNEFIT  COSTS  WITH  A  4.5  PERCENT  TRIGGER  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  EXHAUSTEES  USED  IN  CALCULATING  THE  RATE 

IDollar  amounts  In  millions) 


Njmbet  ol 
(liiousands) 


Fedetitl  costs 


Stitc  costs 


With      V/ithoul 

exti3us  •     exhau3  • 

ec-;  eu: 


With 

exh.ius  - 

ecs 


VViltiou'. 

exliaus  - 

ecs 


With        Without 
exhau^i-      exhaust- 
ees CCS 


Number  of 
beneficiaiies 
(thousands) 

With      Without 
exhaust-     exhaust- 
ees ees 


Federal  costs 


With 

exhjus  - 

ces 


Without 
exhaust- 
ers 


St3te  costs 

With        Without 

exhaust-      exhaus'- 

ees  ees 


A'^ljama 

Ahstis 5.8  5.8  $1.4  %[.',        "ji.'j ji.'s 

Aiiiona 

CVitbrnia..'.'!"""''^""        116.'? 58.'i jl.'i lb.  7 31.4 Xb.) 

(o'oiado 

lonneciicut 21.8  L  7.3  0  7.'j  u 

Del  ware 

Disliici  ot  Columbia 

F  jrids 

G»otjia  

Hr.v'i  5.9  t>  1.9  0  '      1.9 

Kthn l.e  1.2  .5  .3  5  .3 

Ml  PIS 

Iilnn^       

io.vi 

Krisjs    '...'.. 

i'enlucky 

L-'iMSiam      6.2  0  1.5  0  i.i  0 

Main" 7.4  4.4  1.7  l.C  1.7  1.0 

riiryland 

riissachusetts 105.5  105.5  27.2  27.2  22.2  22.2 

Michisan 48.9  0  14.1  ,,  14.1  U 

Minnesota 7.3  0  1.9  0  1.9  0 

MisMssippi . .  -. 

Missouri 

Montana 2.5  1.9  .5  .4  .5  .4 


Nebraska 

Nevada         

New  Hampshire 

9.5 

3.7 

J?.  8 

»1.1 

M.i 

Sl.l 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

III. 8 
1.5 

111.8 

0 
0 

36.1 

.4 

13.4 

36.1 
0 
0 

36.1 

.3 

13.4 

36.1 

U 
U 

New  York 

Nor  h  Cjrolina 

46.3 

North  Dakota... 

.9 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  '  "■ 

Oreson  

Pennsy  vania 

7.6 
25.8 

4.7 

0 

42.3 
15.7 

1.7 
8.1 
8.5 
4.5 

1.1 
0 

8.5 
4.5 

1.7 
6.6 
8.5 
4.5 

1.1 

0 

8.5 

4.5 

Puerto  Rico  

42.3 

Rhode  ls;and 

15.7 

Snu'h  Carolina 

South  Oakota.   ..                                                                                                    " 

Tennessee  

Texas 

Uta.1 

Vermont 

Virjinia 

2.7 
1.8 

0 
.9 

.7 
.5 

0 
.3 

.4 
.5 

0 
.3 

Washin(!ton 

WcslVirRinia 

Wisconsin 

69.8 
3.1 

69.8 
2.3 

20.2 
.6 

20.2 
.4 

16.5 
.6 

16.5 
.4 

Wyoming. 

Total 

._- 

668.1 

428.8 

186.8 

118.4 

176.0 

109.6 

Source:   Office   ol   Research   and   Actuarial   Services,    Unemployment    Insurance    Service,  Department  of  Labor;  Oct.  5. 1973. 

TABLE  ?.- ESTIMATED  BENEFICIARIFS  AND  BENEFIT  COSTS  V.ITII  A  4-PERCENT  TRIGGER  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  EXHAUSTEES  USED  i:;  CALCULATING  THE  RATE 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Number  of 
beneliciaiies 
(thousands) 


Federal  costs 


State  costs 


With      Without  With      Without  With        Without 

exhaust-     exhjust-     exhaust-     exhaust-     exhaust-      exhaust- 
ees ees  ees  ees  ees  ees 


Alabama . 

Alaska 5.8  5.8  $1.4  J1.4  $1.3  $1.3 

Aiiiona 

Arkansas 2.5  0  .5  0  .5  6 

California 232.4  174.3  62.8  47.2  62.8  47.2 

Colorado 

Connecticut 43.6  21.8  14.0  7.0  14.0  7.6 

Delaware 

Disliittol  Columbia. \\ 

Florida ..'.'.'. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 9.0  5.9  2.9  1.9  2.9  V.i 

Idaho 3.4  1.4  .9  .4  .9  .4 

Illinois 

Indiana \'_ 

l'j«a \\ 

Kansas 

Kentucky 3.6  0  .9  6  '  '    .9 6"' 

Louisiana 18.6  0  4.5  0  4.1  0 

Maine      12.9  9.7  3.0  2.3  3.0  2.3 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 105.5         105.5  27.2  27.2  22.2 222 

Michigan 97.7  48.9  28.2  14.1  28.2  14.1 

Minnesota 19.6  7.3  5.1  1.9  5.1  1.9 

Mississippi 

Missouri 7.4  0  1.8  0  1.8  6" 

Montana 4.2  2.3  .9  .5  .9  .5 


Number  of 
benetici3iies 
(thousands) 


Federal  costs 


State  costs 


With      Without  With      Without  With        Without 

exhaust-     exhaust-     exhaust-     exhaust-     exhaust-       exhaust- 
ees ees  ees  ees  ees  ees 


Nebraska 

Nevada...     9.5  9.5    "' $2.8 $8.8 $8.8 H'.i 

New  Hampshire 

NewJersey 111.8         iii.8  36.1 36.1 36.1 36"i 

New  Mexico 2. 8             1. 5  6                 4                 5                   3 

New  York... 185.4           92.7  53.7           26.8           517            268 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 1.6  .8  .4 2 4 2 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 9.2  6  1.9    6 i'9 6" 

Oregon 11.4           10.5  2.6            2.4            2.6              2  4 

Pennsylvania 91.4           53.6  28.7           16.8           23  4             137 

PuertoRico... 42.3           42.3  8.5            8.5            8  5              85 

Rhode  Island 15.7           15.7  4.5            4.5            4.5              4  5 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota '..'..'.'. " 

Tennessee „ " 

Texas * 

Utah 3.5  2.7  .9 .'7 .6 4 

Vermont 3.6            3.5  1.0            LO            1.0              10 

Virginia 

Washington 69.8  69.8  20.2 20.2 16.5 ie'S 

West  Virginia 5.7            2.6  1.1              .5            11                '5 

Wisconsin 5.1             0  2.4             0                 1.6               0 

Wyoming _. 

Total 1,135.0         799.9  319.5         224.8         MIS          212.1 


Assumptions : 

The  State  Unemployment  rates  are  as- 
sumed to  be  the  same  for  FY  ''4  as  they  were 
for  FT  73.  This  implies  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  will  be  higher  than  would  be 
under  the  Administration's  assumption  of 
continued  Improvement  In  unemployment. 
This  assumption  was  made  because  of  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  to  make  the 
estimate  under  the  administrative  assump- 
tion. 

2.  The  average  weekly  benefit  amount  Is 
assumed  to  Increase  five  percent  per  year. 
The  base  is  calendar  ye.ir  1972. 

3.  The  average  duration  of  extended  bene- 
fits is  assumed  to  be  nine  weeks  except  for 
Puerto  Rico  where  It  is  assumed  to  be  eight 
weeks. 

4.  For  those  States  who  do  not  have  a  26 
week    maximum    duration    of    benefits,    the 


survival  rate  Is  assumed  to  be  95  In  calculat- 
ing the  number  of  exhaustees  who  would  be 
claimants  under  an  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram. 

5.  The  difference  between  the  State  and 
Federal  sliares  occur  in  those  States  where 
the  maximum  regular  benefits  are  longer 
than  26  weeks  thus  these  States  are  paying 
some  benefits  which  would  be  sharable  with- 
out the  trigger. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  table  itself,  of  course, 
indicates  the  States  which  would  be 
affected,  but  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  States  which  the  best  esti- 
mates that  are  available  indicate  would 
be  triggered  so  that  they  could  te  in  the 
program  in  the  ensuing  year.  These  are 
Alaska,  California,  Idaho,  Maine,  Massa- 


chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  That 
is  22. 

As  to  two  States,  Louisiana  and  Wis- 
consin, there  is  a  little  more  doubt.  They 
would  have  been  included  without  ques- 
tion in  the  amendment  as  originally 
drafted,  which  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  exhaustees — that  is,  those  who  had 
exhausted  their  benefits.  In  all  Icgic,  that 
is  the  way  it  ought  to  be,  but  after  con- 
sultation with  the  experts  on  the  Finance 
Committee  and  our  being  advised  that 
that  might  present  more  difQculties  in 
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conference  than  going  to  the  straight  4- 
percent  trigger  which  Is  already  in  the 
law.  we  are  only  omitting  that  part  which 
deals  with  the  120-percent  historic  trig- 
ger, feeling  that  it  would  be  better  and 
far  more  certain  if  we  left  out  the  ex- 
haustees.  So,  without  attempting  to  be 
obdurate.  I  have  left  the  exhaustees  out. 
That  makes  it  more  doubtful  about  those 
two  States.  Louisiana  and  Wisconsin, 
actually  being  in  the  program,  but  as  to 
the  other  22.  the  estimate  is  clear  that 
that  is  what  the  amendment  is  providing. 
At  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy of  the  energy  crisis  and  many  other 
things,  it  seems  only  forehanded  that 
we  provide  ourselves  with  this  tool  of  in- 
dependent protection. 

Mr,  President.  I  notice  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Is  on  his  feet.  I  would 
Uke  to  say  that  there  has  been  much 
sympathy  to  this  approach  by  many 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr)  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  is  in 
a  position  to  give  us  a  very  authoritative 
point  of  view.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  I  com- 
mend him  for  offering  the  amendment. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  with  him. 

I  would  hope  that  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  agree 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  have  here  the  Hartford  Courant  for 
Wednesday  morning.  It  indicates  in  a 
front-page  story  that  the  oil  crisis,  it  Is 
feared,  will  cut  jobs  in  Connecticut  by 
25.000. 

These  figures  are  estimated  figures  by 
the  Connecticut  Business  and  Industry 
AssociaUon.  They  estimate  that  the  en- 
ergy crisis  will  cause  a  loss  of  25.000  jobs. 
The  Insurance  Association  In  Connecti- 
cut says  that  some  members  are  looking 
to  a  4-day  week. 

I  know  from  my  correspondence  and 
conversations  that  many  small  firms  of 
all  kinds  see  a  shutdown  or  a  cutting 
back  If  the  oil  supply  falls  30  percent 
from  last  year's  level  in  view  of  the 
situation  the  country  Is  facing  and  the 
fact  that  industry  and  labor  will  be  in  a 
bind  for  a  reason  not  of  their  own 
making. 

In  the  general  energy  crisis  that  exists, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  protect  the  em- 
ployment picture  from  events  far  beyond 
the  control  of  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment. 

I  had  hoped  that  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  has 
always  been  sensitive  to  the  consequences 
of  unemployment  will  agree  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  throwing  his 
prestige  as  a  senior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee behind  the  amendment. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  desire  not  only  the 
full  cooperation  but  also  the  conviction 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ate adopted  an  amendment  last  June 
very  much  like  the  one  I  am  proposing. 
However,  when  It  came  out  of  conference 


It  was  COTislderably  weakened,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  present  situation.  So,  the 
conviction  with  which  the  conferees,  and 
especially  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
take  this  matter  to  conference  Is  criti- 
cally important. 

We  might  ask  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana If  he  will  agree  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  also  express  the  hope  that 
It  win  be  very  strongly  supported  in 
conference. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  responds,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  reading  of  the  names  of  the  States 
that  would  now  be  eligible. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  privately,  the  State  of  Kansas 
is  affected  directly  as  a  result  of  the 
energy  crisis  and  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
leading  State  in  the  aviation  Industry. 

We  are  having  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  our  people  lose  their  jobs.  Just 
this  past  week  Cessna  Aircraft  was  forced 
to  lay  off  people,  along  with  Beech  Alr- 
creft.  Lear,  and  others. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  States  cited  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  are  those 
States  as  of  a  certain  date.  It  would  have 
no  impact  on  any  State  that  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  wishes  to  state  that 
the  States  whose  names  he  read  are 
from  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  next  year.  These  estimates 
were  made  before  we  had  the  energy 
crisis  with  us. 

I  am  giving  the  Senate  the  very  best 
factual  evidence  we  have  as  to  who 
would  benefit  from  this  provision  of  the 
law  if  It  were  to  become  the  law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  If  the  Senator 
has  no  objection,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
join  with  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  committee  has  not  had  an  ade- 
quate chance  to  study  the  matter,  to  con- 
duct hearings,  or  to  give  It  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves.  A  very  impressive  case 
has  been  made  here  today  for  the 
amendment.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
something  of  this  sort  or  something  that 
goes  beyond  this  Is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary before  the  energy  crisis  Is  over,  or 
even  within  the  next  6  days.  That  being 
the  case.  I  think  that  Senators  generally 
would  Uke  to  feel  that  the  matter  is  not 
being  neglected.  I  think  they  would, 
generally,  like  the  Senate  to  know  that 
we  are  ver>-  much  concerned  about  the 
matter  and  what  the  future  might  hold. 
That  being  the  case,  I  have  discussed 
the  amendment  with  the  acting  spokes- 
man for  the  minority  side  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska    (Mr.   Curtis*,   and   we   have 


concluded  that  we  should  not  oppose  the 
amendment,  but  have  it  considered  in 
conference.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana a  question,  very  frankly,  because  we 
have  had  such  problems  with  this  mat- 
ter in  conference  before.  I  should  like 
to  recall,  In  all  fairness,  that  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  last  year,  when 
Congress  adjourned,  this  was  about  the 
last  Item  on  the  agenda.  I  had  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pub- 
licly, in  the  Senate,  and  of  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means — I  make  apology  to  the  President 
for  mentioning  that.  It  Is  not  within  the 
rules — that  this  matter  would  be  given 
very  high  consideration. 

Our  employment  problem  improved — 
I  am  not  interested  in  why — and  the 
matter  was  not  given  the  prime  attention 
we  had  been  assured  it  would  get. 

Now  we  face  another  emergent  situa- 
tion. While  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  saying  that 
he  will  accept  the  amendment,  and  also 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis* for  concurring  In  that  statement,  I 
would  ask  the  Senators,  in  all  good  faith, 
whether  they  do  not  believe  that  if  we 
had  a  rollcall  vote  it  would  represent  a 
very  strong  feeling  among  Senators  that 
something  needs  to  be  done  in  this  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  had 
rollcalls  in  the  past.  It  Is  not  the  fact 
that  rollcall  votes  have  been  had  that  has 
cau.sed  the  Senator  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  this  matter,  on  some  oc- 
casions more  than  others.  He  has  been 
very  active  on  this  subject.  He  has  been 
extremely  alert.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  has  been  most  diligent  In  urging  that 
unemployed  workers  be  given  every  con- 
sideration that  economic  and  humane 
needs  dictate. 

If  the  vote  were  unanimous,  as  it  will 
be  when  we  have  a  voice  vote,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  would  be  the  same; 
namely,  that  the  Senate  feels  that  this 
matter  should  be  considered  as  urgently 
as  if  we  voted  by  indicating  "Aye"  on  the 
record.  When  a  Senator  answers  "Aye," 
he  says  that  he  favors  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  If  this  question  had  not  been  voted 
on  before,  the  premise  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  have  great 
validity.  It  Is  a  matter  that  has  been 
voted  on  many  times.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
dispose  of  It  In  this  way  would  be  final. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Personally,  I  have  been 
burned,  as  it  were,  by  the  fact  tliat  we 
seem  to  face  a  difficult  situation  in  the 
other  iKxly.  I  do  not  understand  why, 
considering  the  exigencies  In  our  time 
I  would  quite  Implicitly  state  that  both 
Senators  have  reported  a  real  feeling  of 
conviction  by  them  that  something  con- 
structive has  to  done  about  It. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits*  in  Intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  revive  the 
extended    imemployment    compensation 
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program  which,  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses will  cease  to  exist  at  the  end  of  this 
year  imless  remedial  legislation  is 
enacted. 

This  program  has  had  a  tortuous  his- 
tory. Its  complicated  eligibllty  mech- 
anism is  such  that  only  two  States  now 
are  eligible  for  the  program.  At  the  end 
of  this  year  no  State  will  be  eligible. 
Connecticut  phsised  out  of  the  program 
on  June  10.  1972. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  some 
600,000  unemployed  workers  will  be  able 
to  receive  an  additional  13  weeks  of  un- 
employment compensation  over  and 
above  their  regular  26  weeks.  In  Con- 
necticut this  means  that  20,000  unem- 
ployed workers  will  be  able  to  receive  13 
weeks  of  added  benefits  after  their  first 
26  weeks  of  benefits  expire.  This  will 
mean  $14  million  of  addition  1  benefits 
In  the  first  6  months  of  the  revived  pro- 
gram for  Connecticut  workers  who  are 
unemployed. 

The  amendment  would  accomplish  this 
goal  in  the  following  manner : 

First,  the  requirement  that  "insured" 
unemployment  rate  be  going  up  at  a  rate 
of  120  percent  over  the  last  2  years  would 
be  eliminated.  When  this  requirement 
was  enacted,  unemployment  was  going 
up  and  many  States  qualified.  But  un- 
employment has  leveled  off,  often  at  an 
unacceptably  high  level.  Workers  who 
are  laid  off  need  help  regardless  of 
whether  general  unemployment  is  going 
up  or  has  leveled  off. 

Second,  the  "insured"  unemployment 
rates  trigger  mechanism  for  State  eligi- 
bility would  be  lowered  from  4.5  percent 
to  4  percent  so  that  more  States  could 
become  eligible  to  participate. 

The  unemployment  picture  in  America 
has  improved.  But  in  the  face  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  we  may  find  an  upswing  of 
unemployment. 

Predictions  of  rising  unemployment 
next  year  in  view  of  the  energy  crisis 
have  come  from  many  sources.  The  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  has  warned 
that  rising  unemployment  may  occur 
next  year.  A  sojeclal  econometric  team  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Whar- 
ton School  has  made  similar  predictions. 

The  Council  estimated  that  unemploy- 
ment could  reach  6.2  percent  next  year 
if  the  fuel  shortages  reach  2  million  bar- 
rels a  day  as  expected.  If  the  shortage  is 
3  million  barrels  the  rate  would  b«  7.7 
percent. 

The  Commerce  Department  expects  a 
GNP  drop  of  3.4  percent. 

In  Connecticut,  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors  predicts  grow- 
ing unemployment.  While  Connecticut 
unemployment  dropped  from  135.000  in 
June  1972  to  90,000  In  June  1973,  and  is 
now  at  a  4.8  percent  rate — national  rate 
is  4.5  percent — they  predicted  that  by 
June  of  1974  unemployment  levels  would 
again  exceed  100.000.  In  Connecticut  the 
economy  la  not  growing  fast  enough  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  25.000  new  people 
Kho  enter  the  Job  market  each  year. 

While  States  will  have  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress must  take  the  first  step.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  take  action  now  before  a 
crisis  occurs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove this  amendment. 


May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  that  our  chairman 
did  extend  himself  and  stay  to  the  very 
limit,  to  the  end  of  the  conference,  to 
try  to  achieve  the  result  of  his  commit- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
myself;  but  the  House  was  adamant.  The 
House  was  also  adamant  on  other  meas- 
ur(?s  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  felt  not  only  carried  out  the  inten- 
tion of  this  body,  but  were  most  worth- 
while. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  be  a 
conferee  again,  but  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  our  chairman  will  do 
everytliing  he  possibly  can  to  fulfill  his 
commitment.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  knows,  when  it  comes  down  to  the 
final  crunch,  whether  he  can  deliver  the 
other  body's  conferees  he  cannot  say. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Javits,  and  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  to  extend  imemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  to  workers  who  would 
otherwise  exhaust  their  benefits  during 
calendar  year  1974. 

Without  the  changes  proposed  by  this 
amendment,  California  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  pro- 
gram. 

Unemployment  in  California  now  is  at 
an  annual  rate  of  5.2  percent.  Currently, 
some  3,200  workers  in  my  State  each 
week  exhaust  their  26  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  As  sea- 
sonal unemployment  increases — and  as 
imemployment  brought  on  by  the  en- 
ergy crisis  hits  us — the  numbers  of  work- 
ers running  out  of  benefits  will  increase 
sharply. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts  which  dem- 
onstrate a  clear  need  for  extended  un- 
employment compensation  benefits,  Cal- 
ifornia, under  the  present  law,  will  prob- 
ably not  be  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program.  This  means  that  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  California  workers  will 
needlessly  be  denied  benefits  during  1974 
which  they  should  be  receiving  except 
for  the  unrealistic  conditions  set  by  the 
present  act. 

The  amendment  I  am  cosponsoring 
will  change  the  law  in  two  major  respects 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  California 
and  23  other  States  to  participate  in  the 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  program  or  to  continue  their 
present  participation. 

First,  the  amendment  will  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  a  State  by  expe- 
riencing a  rapidly  increasing  rate  of  In- 
sured unemployment — 120  percent  of  the 
rate  experienced  during  the  previous  2 
years.  Under  present  economic  condi- 
tions, it  appears  that  we  will  not  only 
experience  a  projected  increase  in  un- 
employment, but  that  unemployment  will 
be  chronic  and  continuing.  The  change 
proposed  by  the  Javits  Amendment  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  not  to 
deny  unemployment  compensation  to 
workers  who  are  out  of  work  beyond  the 
26-week  period  of  their  benefits. 

Second,  the  amendment  will  revise  the 
insured  unemployment  rate  necessary  to 
trigger  eligibility  of  a  State  to  participate 
In  the  program. 


The  proposed  new  trigger  will  make  a 
State  eligible  when  Insured  unemploy- 
ment reaches  4.5  percent,  including  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  exhausted 
their  benefits.  Under  the  present  law,  the 
State  must  exclude  the  number  of  ex- 
haustees when  calculating  the  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

This  change  would  mean  that  Cali- 
fornia could  meet  the  trigger  test  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. Under  the  present  act,  California 
cannot  meet  the  trigger  test  because  we 
cannot  count  the  substantial  numbers  of 
workers  running  out  of  benefits  In  cal- 
culating the  insured  unemployment  rate. 

These  changes  in  the  Extended  Un- 
employed Compensation  Benefits  Pro- 
gram are  necessary  and  I  will  vote  for 
them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  go- 
ing to  act  upon  what  I  know  to  be  the 
right  instinct,  which  is  to  let  the  matter 
rest  at  this  point,  the  amendment  having 
been  accepted. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JA-VITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  just  like  to 
associate  myself  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  in  cosponsoring 
the  amendment.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment. 

California  continues  to  suffer  from 
high  levels  of  unemployment.  Many 
working  men  and  women,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  find  themselves  out 
of  jobs  and  out  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  and  will  benefit  from 
passage  of  this  amendment. 

During  the  last  month  for  which  data 
are  available,  more  than  16,000  Cali- 
fomlans  exhausted  their  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  These  people 
represented  just  over  8  percent  of  all 
those  receiving  such  benefits. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  Callfomlans 
could  be  eligible  for  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  In  1974. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
vancing energj.'  crisis  will  throw  many 
additional  thousands  of  people  In  my 
State  onto  the  unemployment  rolls.  We 
can  thus  safely  anticipate  that  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  Callfomians  exhaust- 
ing their  benefits  in  1974  will  rise  sub- 
stantially above  the  quarter  million  level. 
The  urgency  of  this  amendment,  is, 
therefore,  greater  than  ever  before. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  indi- 
cated his  support  for  the  substance  of 
this  amendment. 

In  view  of  the  widely  recognized  need 
for  extension  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  and  the  favorable 
prospects  for  House  passage.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  this  amendment  with- 
out further  delay. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  absolutely 
essential  to  thousands  of  workers  who 
are  going  to  be  dropped  from  the  un- 
employment compensation  rolls  as  a 
result  of  having  exhausted  their  bene- 
fits. I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  indicated  great 
concern  in  the  past  regarding  this  mat- 
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ter.  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  Indi- 
cating here  today  that  he  will  accept  the 
amendment.  I  think  there  su-e  tens  of 
thousands  of  workers  who  will  be  appre- 
ciative of  the  action  that  will  be  taken 
today,  so  that  they  can  get  back  on  the 
unemployment  compensation  rolls  and 
will  not  be  subjected  to  a  situation  where 
they  will  have  to  go  on  welfare  if  they 
have  no  other  means  of  income. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  ) .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  If  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  staff,  a  question  has 
arisen  in  respect  of  the  social  services 
matter  which  we  have  already  disposed 
of  In  this  situation  with  relation  to  the 
following  situation:  Where  it  can  be 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  that  if  an  allotment 
is  made  of  money  which  Is  not  otherwise 
expended  under  social  services  ceiling 
and  appropriation,  the  amount  will  be, 
in  the  language  appearing  at  page  78, 
line  8  of  the  committee  bill  "utilized  so 
as  to  produce  a  significant  cost  benefit,' 
I  ask  the  man.iger  of  the  bill  whether 
my  State  or  any  other  State  would  be 
eligible,  under  that  proviso,  in  the  event 
that  any  amounts  are  left  in  the  fund. 
to  receive  more  than  its  regular  entitle- 
ment unde*-  the  fund. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  JAVIT3. 1  thank  my  colleague  very 
much. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  generally  pleased 
with  the  committees  action  In  includ- 
ing in  this  measure  a  new  authority  for 
the  conduct  of  our  essential  social  serv- 
ices programs. 

As  Members  know,  through  a  series 
of  steps  this  year,  the  administration  has 
sought  greatly  to  restiict  under  present 
authority  a  number  of  the  elements  of 
the  current  social  services  programs; 
they  have  done  so  by  a  series  of  regula- 
tions and  modifications  thereto  over 
the  course  of  this  last  year. 

Senator  Mondaus  and  I,  and  a  number 
of  other  Members  of  this  body,  have  at 
the  same  time,  sought  to  have  these 
questions  cleared  up  legislatively. 

To  that  end,  with  43  Senators,  we  in- 
troduced on  March  14.  S.  1220,  a  bill  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
Impose  regulations.  In  response  to  that 
Initiative  and  to  its  credit,  the  Finance 
Committee  postponed  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  regulations  until  November  1 
and  the  President  signed  that  provision 
into  law  as  a  part  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  Amendments  of  1973. 


On  October  3,  1973,  with  36  cosponsors. 
I  Joined  with  Senator  Mokd\^  In  In- 
troducing S.  2528.  the  social  services 
amendments,  establishing  a  legislative 
charter  for  the  program,  basically  along 
the  lines  of  the  manner  In  which  it  has 
been  conducted  under  the  law  prior  to 
the  Secretary's  proposals  for  new  reg- 
ulations. 

As  the  November  1  deadline  ap- 
proached, Secretary  Weinl)crger  modi- 
fied Ills  regulations  again,  meeting  a 
number  of  our  concerns,  but  unfortu- 
nately, still  short  of  our  goals. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  now  acted 
and,  wtiile  their  proposals  ar^  not  ex- 
actly what  we  proposed  in  S.  2528,  they 
are  substantially  in  response  to  our  con- 
cerns and  are  preferable  to  the  latest 
regulations  promulgated  by  Secretary 
Weinberger. 

The  committee  bill,  like  S.  2528  enjoys 
the  support  of  the  National  Governors" 
Conference  and.  I  am  pleased  to  say  the 
support  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services.  However,  the 
aty  of  Ne^v  York,  still  has  concerns  with 
respect  to  the  regulations. 

With  that  background,  I  shall  now 
comment  on  the  various  elements  of  the 
comnuttee  bill  as  distinct  from  S.  2528 
and  the  proposed  regulations. 

First,  elieibility.— As  a  general  matter, 
the  regulations  provided  for  free  serv- 
ices up  to  $6,768  for  a  family  of  four. 
In  contrast.  S.  2528  permitted  free  serv- 
ices up  to  a  level  of  $7,841  for  a  family 
of  four — using  the  criteria  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  "Lower  Living  Stand- 
ard." The  committee  bill  gives  the  States 
complete  latitude  to  determine  questions 
of  eligibility  and  fees,  thus  taking  Into 
account  cost  of  living  aspects,  the  cost 
of  going  to  work,  and  other  factors 
which  will  be  relevant  to  the  "real  life 
situation"  in  New  York  State  and  in 
New  York  and  other  cities  within  the 
State. 

Similarly,  under  the  committee  bill, 
the  States  will  have  latitude  to  deter- 
mine who  may  be  considered  a  potential 
or  previous  welfare  recipient.  The  new 
regulations  provided  that  eligibility  may 
include,  in  addition  to  persons  actually 
on  welfare,  persons  who  were  on  welfare 
within  the  previous  3  months  and 
persons  who  may  potentially  fall  into 
welfare  within  1  year.  S.  2528,  follow- 
ing previous  practice,  allowed  States  to 
serve  persons  who  have  been  on  welfare 
within  2  years  or  are  likely  to  be  on 
welfare  within  5  years. 

Second,  services — S.  2528,  contained 
a  broad  list  of  statutorily  defined  serv- 
ices, in  effect  cataloging  the  current 
practices  within  the  States.  The  com- 
mittee bill  provides  latitude  for  the 
States  to  furnish  services  provided  that 
they  are  appropriate  for  meeting  any 
one  of  four  goals:  First,  employment  and 
economic  self-sufQclency;  second,  fam- 
ily care  or  self  care,  including  for  chil- 
dren, the  achievement  of  maximum  po- 
tential and  to  prevent  or  remedy  ne- 
glect: third,  community-based  care;  and 
fourth.  Institutional  care.  The  commit- 
tee bill  then  goes  on  to  list  a  number  of 
Illustrative  "services"  which  Include 
many  of  the  elements  which  were  con- 
tained in  our  bill. 


I  am  veiy  pleased  that  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  child  care  will  be  permitted, 
even  In  cases  other  than  those  that  re- 
late to  employability  of  the  mother.  I 
am  advised  that  15  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  child  care  proprams  in  New  York 
City— approximately  5.000  children  out 
of  the  total — are  particijxiting  for  rea- 
sons other  than  the  employability  of  the 
mother,  such  as  emotional  problems  of 
the  mother,  large  families,  and  other 
such  factors. 

Third,  privately  donated  funds— The 
committee  bill— along  the  lines  of  S. 
2528  and  unlike  the  reEnilations — In- 
cludes a  provision  insuring  that  privately 
donated  funds,  including  in-kind  con- 
tributions, will  be  considered  Stnte  funds 
In  claiming  Federal  reimbursement  for 
social  services,  subject  to  certain  safe- 
guards. 

Fourth,  the  90-10  formula— the  com- 
mittee bill  would  eliminate  completely 
the  requirement  under  present  law  that 
90  percent  of  funds  be  ased  for  services 
to  present  welfare  recipients.  S.  2528 
would  have  modified  the  formula  to 
75-25. 

Fifth,  child  care  standards — the  com- 
mittee bill  does  not  contain  any  provision 
for  Federal  standards  for  child  care,  as 
did  S.  2528.  Senator  Mondale  and  I  will 
seek,  by  amendment  to  this  bill,  to  in- 
sure such  a  provision. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  very  Important  to 
note  that  the  committee  report  continues 
to  make  clear  that  these  funds  are  to  be 
used  basically  for  the  same  welfare-re- 
lated purposes  as  before  The  committee 
report  states  on  page  33  that: 

It  Is  the  Committer's  belief  that  the 
mtitvml  objective  of  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  o/  reducing  dependence 
upon  welfare  will  be  met  most  effectively  by 
this  approocti".  (emphasis  added). 

Additionally,  to  that  end,  the  bill  con- 
tains provisions  to  insure  that  States  do 
not  use  Federal  social  services  funds  In 
such  a  way  as  to  simply  replace  State 
money  with  Federal  money — that  Is  that 
funds  must  result  In  an  Increase  in  the 
level  of  social  services;  furthermore,  the 
bill  contains  a  report  requirement  which 
is  to  Include  Information  on  the  extent 
to  which  funds  are  used  for  services  to 
persons  not  actually  on  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
elements  regarding  the  flexibility  of  the 
State  to  conduct  their  programs,  the 
committee  bill  deserves  comment  In  re- 
spect to  funds  and  distribution  of  funds. 

As  Members  know,  the  Congress  pre- 
vloasly  established  a  $2  5  bilhon  ceiling 
on  social  services  programs  and.  In  that 
context  Included  a  distribution  which 
greatly  penalized  the  Industrial  States. 
Under  the  formula,  my  own  State  of  New 
York  has  been  held  to  220.497,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973 — an  amount  $580,000,000 
below  Its  original  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1972  when  the  celling  was  first  imposed. 

The  committee  bill  will  maintain  New 
York  at  that  level  of  $220  million  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1974;  a  number  of  hold 
harmless  and  redistribution  provisions 
included  In  the  bill  at  my  urging  will 
have  that  effect,  even  though  the  ceiling 
has  been  further  reduced  to  $19  billion. 

But  it  appears  unlikely  that  New  York 
can  receive  any  amount  above  the  $220 
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million  for  this  fiscal  year.  The  commit- 
tee bill  contains  a  discretionary  fund 
of  $50  million  available  to  the  Secretary. 
However,  the  Secretary  is  to  use  that 
fund  in  the  following  order: 

In  the  first  Instance  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  States  which  were  eligible  in 
fiscal  year  1973 — by  reason  of  a  "savings 
clause" — for  additional  funding  above 
their  share  of  the  $2.5  billion.  New  York 
Is  not  one  of  those  States. 

In  the  second  Instance  to  States  for 
whom  the  provisions  under  the  $1.9  bil- 
lion celling  will  force  cutbacks  below 
their  entitlement  under  the  population 
formula.  This  arises  generally  because 
the  formula  for  distribution  relates  to  the 
level  attained  in  the  July-September  1973 
quarter  and  that  level  for  some  States  is 
substantially  below  their  real  plans  for 
expansion  In  reaching  the  full  amount 
of  their  entitlement.  New  York — pre- 
cisely because  it  was  "bursting  at  the 
seams" — hit  Its  full  planned  level  In  the 
July-September  quarter — and  thus  can- 
not benefit  further. 

In  the  third  Instance,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional financial  assistance  to  States 
which  can  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary 
that  if  an  allotment  Is  made,  the  amount 
will  be,  in  language  appearing  at  page 
78,  line  8,  of  the  committee  bill,  "utilized 
so  as  to  produce  a  significant  cost 
benefit." 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  I  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  whether  New  York 
could  be  eligible  under  the  third — In  the 
event  that  any  amounts  at  all  are  left 
In  the  fimd — to  receive  more  than  Its 
$220  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  construction 
of  the  statute  Is  that  It  would,  since  sub- 
section (c)(1)  (page  76,  line  11)  refers 
to  funds  "In  addition"  to  the  amount 
allotted  and  (c)  (3)  (C)  (page  78,  line  78) 
refers  to  "additional"  Federal  financial 
assistance. — Counsel  for  Long  agrees,  but 
had  not  considered  the  question  before. 
Will  brief  Long. 

As  to  future  fiscal  years,  there  Is  no 
general  redistribution  or  discretionary 
fund  provisions,  and  thus  at  this  point 
In  time.  New  York — despite  Its  very  heavy 
needs — would  appear  to  be  locked  in  for- 
ever at  $220  million. 

Similarly,  all  States  will  be  locked  in  in 
the  future  and  if  funds  are  not  used  by 
some  of  the  States,  they  will  go  down  the 
drsiln  as  far  as  social  services  are  con- 
cerned. 

At  this  point — putting  It  bluntly — there 
Is  nothing  we  can  do  about  It.  It  Is  as- 
sumed by  all  States  that  they  will  use  all 
of  their  funds  and  the  population  for- 
mula Is  carefully  designed  so  that  those 
that  could  t>enefit  from  redistribution  are 
only  a  handful  of  States. 

But  I  believe  that  this  matter  of  redis- 
tribution as  to  future  years  should  be 
given  very  close  attention  and  review 
early  next  year  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  States  under  this  new  so- 
cial services  charter  and  I  trust  this  will 
be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  to  me  from  Jule  M. 
Sugarman,  administrator  of  the  human 
resources  administration  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  a  letter  to  me  from  Mrs. 


Eleanor  H.  Kirk,  president  of  the  State 
association  of  child  care  councils  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  each  of  which  Indi- 
cate opposition  to  the  regulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Human  Re.soitices  Administration, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  November  25,  1073. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAR  Senatob:  As  you  know.  HEW's  social 
services  regulations  became  effective  Novem- 
ber 1,  1973.  While  these  regulations  are  more 
flexible  than  earlier  versions  published  dur- 
ing the  year,  I  remain  concerned  with  three 
Issues  in  the  final  regulations. 

In  my  opinion,  HEW's  potential  income 
eligibility  level  for  no  fee  day  care  Is  too 
low.  While  I  recognize  that  families  whose 
Incomes  are  under  233  li,'"^  of  each  state's 
standard  of  need  (maximum  $9,395  annual 
gross  for  a  family  of  four  In  New  York  State) 
would  be  eligible  for  day  care,  families  of 
four  having  annual  incomes  above  $6,768 
would  be  expected  to  pay  a  fee.  Each  state 
is  to  establish  a  fee  schedule  for  day  care 
service  as  part  of  Its  state  plan  for  these 
latter  families,  which  must  be  approved  by 
HEW.  As  such,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
families  whose  Incomes  are  Just  above  the 
state  standard  for  free  day  care  would  not 
find  themselves  priced  out  of  the  market  by 
rigidly  established  fee  schedules.  Without  a 
realistic  fee  schedule,  a  family  of  four  in 
New  York  State  having  an  annual  Income  of 
$6,800,  $32  over  the  no  fee  eligibility  (ap- 
proximately $.61  per  week),  might  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  five  to  ten  dollars  per  week 
In  day  care  payments.  Given  that  choice, 
many  families  may  be  forced  to  seek  alter- 
nate means  for  child  care,  possibly  exposing 
their  children  to  care  which  is  potentially 
neglectful.  Other  families  may  perforce  de- 
cide that  they  are  financially  unable  to  afford 
this  vital  service,  and  choose  to  remain  home 
with  their  children.  This  may  have  an  ad- 
verse affect  on  our  declining  welfare  rolls.  I 
do  believe  that  the  $6,768  family  of  four  an- 
nual gross  income  cut  off  for  free  day  care 
is  unreallstlcally  low  so  as  to  create  hard- 
ships for  many  potential  recipients  In  metro- 
politan New  York.  Considering  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  has  established  the 
lowest  living  standard  for  New  York  City  at 
$7,841  (annual  family  of  four).  It  is  In- 
conceivable that  families  of  four  with  in- 
comes over  $6,768  annual  will  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  day  care. 

Secondly,  HEW's  continued  narrow  stance 
with  reference  to  the  time  limits  for  former 
and  potential  ellglblltty  need  to  be  under- 
scored. If  states  are  to  effectively  help  per- 
sons stay  off  of  welfare  rolls,  they  must  have 
the  flexibility  to  achieve  that  goal.  As  such, 
a  one  year  time  limitation  for  potentials,  and 
a  three  month  limitation  for  former  recipi- 
ents Is  totally  unrealistic. 

Finally,  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
the  lack  of  group  eligibility  will  create  seri- 
ous problems  with  our  senior  citizen  pro- 
gram. Without  the  provision  of  group  eligi- 
bUlty,  New  York  City  will  be  faced  with  fi- 
nancing this  program  through  city  tax  levy, 
rather  than  subjecting  our  senior  citizen 
population  to  an  Individual  means  test.  I 
cannot  stress  too  strongly  that  an  Individual 
means  test  performed  by  our  employees 
would  establish  an  Image  In  the  minds  of 
our  senior  citizen  population  that  they  are 
applying  for  welfare.  Given  their  adverse 
reaction  to  welfare  dependency,  I  would  sur- 
mise that  numerous  senior  citizens  would 
choose  to  do  without  the  service  rather  than 
expose  their  limited  assets. 

Additionally,  New  York  City  would  not  be 
able  to  receive  federal  financial  participation 
In  other  group  services  such  as  group  coun- 


seling for  teenagers.  Given  the  nature  of  the 
street  gang  problem  In  the  ghettos  of  our 
cities.  It  Is  crucial  that  our  workers  have  the 
ability  to  gain  the  trust  of  these  youngsters 
without  requesting  detailed  data  on  their 
eligibility.  As  you  may  be  aware,  the  problem 
of  unemployability  is  a  critical  factor  in  the 
gang  population.  Unless  we  have  the  capacity 
to  reach  these  youngsters  and  help  them  gain 
training  and  skills  leading  to  employment, 
these  youths  may  well  be  our  next  wave  of 
welfare  dependents. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
HEW's  final  regulations  have  undergone  con- 
siderable improvement  since  first  published 
in  proposed  form  on  February  26,  1973.  How- 
ever, the  three  issues  detailed  above  continue 
to  be  of  concern  to  me. 
Sincerely, 

Jule  M.  Sugarman, 

Administrator. 

State  Association  or 

Child  Care  Councils, 
Hempstead,  N.Y.,  October  26,  1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  New  York  State 
Association  of  Child  Care  Councils  heartily 
endorses  S  2528  and  your  efforts  to  rescue  the 
social  service  program  from  the  regressive 
federal  regulations  scheduled  to  go  into  ef- 
fect on  November  1st. 

The  thirteen  member  day  care  councils  and 
coordinating  committees  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Child  Care  Councils 
represent  a  broad  constituency  of  citizens, 
agencies,  and  day  care  providers  and  con- 
sumers of  services.  We  hope  that  when  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  receives 
S  3153,  to  which  S  2528  is  attached,  swift 
approval  will  be  given. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  continuing  con- 
cern for  human  services. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Kirk, 

President. 

amendments  NOS.  640,  644,   645.   731,   739,   747, 
748,    AND    749 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Indi- 
cated previously  that  I  was  going  to  offer, 
on  behalf  of  various  Senators,  their 
amendments,  which  I  would  urge  the 
Senate  to  accept.  I  ask  that  the  following 
amendments,  which  I  have  submitted  at 
the  desk,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
considered  en  bloc : 

Amendment  No.  640,  by  Mr.  Muskie. 

Amendment  No.  644,  by  Mr.  Cranston. 

Amendment  No.  645,  by  Mr.  Cranston. 

Amendment  No.  731,  by  Mr.  Biden. 

Amendment  No.  739,  by  Mr.  Taft. 

Amendment  No.  747,  by  Mr.  Cranston. 

Amendment  No.  748.  by  Mr.  Cranston. 

Amendment  No.  749,  by  Mr.  Cranston. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  Without  objection.  It  Is 
so  ordered,  and  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MusKiE's  amendment  No.  640  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

LIMrr  ON  MEDICARE  INPATIENT  HOSPITAL 
DEDUCTIBLE 

Sec.  — .  (a)(1)  Section  1813(b)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$72";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1969"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1975". 
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(2)  Section  (b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1968"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1974'; 

|B)  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "73";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "1966"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  services 
provided  after  December  31.  1973. 

AM£NOMCNT  NO.  640 MEDICARE  DEDUCTIBLE 

FREEZE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  medi- 
care deductible  freeze  amendment  which 
I  offer  today  would  prevent  a  scheduled 
increase  in  the  medicare  deductible  and 
coinsurance  rates  next  year,  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  future  increases.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  41  Senators  have  co- 
sponsored  this  amendment:  Senators 
Abocrezk.  Bayh,  Bible,  Biden,  Brooke, 
BuRDicK,  Cannon,  Case,  Chiles,  Church. 
Clark,  Cranston.  Eacleton,  Eastland, 
Gravel,  Gurney,  Hart,  IIartke,  H.\t- 
FiELD,  Hathaway,  Hughes,  Humphrey, 
Jackson.  Javits.  Kennedy.  Macnuson, 
McGee,  McGovern,  McIntyre,  Metcalf. 
Mondale,  Montoya,  Moss,  Pell,  Ran- 
dolph. RiBicoFT.  Stafford,  Stevens, 
Stevenson,  Tunney,  and  Williams. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  announced  last  month  that 
the  deductible — the  amount  a  hospital 
patient  must  pay  before  medicare  tJakes 
over — would  increase  from  $72  to  $84  in 
1974.  This  Increase  in  the  hospital  de- 
ductible would  also  have  the  effect  of 
raising  by  17  percent  the  medicare  co- 
insurance charges — the  portion  of  the 
costs  that  patients  must  pay  for  hospital 
stays  longer  than  60  days  and  for  nursing 
home  extended  care  after  20  days. 

If  the  increase  is  allowed  to  take  place, 
it  would  affect  some  5' 2  million  aged  and 
disabled  medicare  beneficiaries  who  are 
expected  to  be  hospitalized  in  1974.  It 
would  add  yet  another  burden  to  the 
aged  who  have  limited  incomes  and  still 
must  somehow  cope  with  ever-rising 
prices.  It  would  also  come  hard  on  the 
premium  charge  under  the  medicare 
supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram, which  has  just  risen  from  $5.80  to 
$6.30  per  month. 

These  additional  medicare  charges  are 
robbing  the  aged  of  the  small  amount  of 
discretionary  income  that  they  have.  For 
many  of  the  aged,  food  and  shelter  and 
medical  costs  consxune  almost  their  en- 
tire income.  Even  relatively  small  In- 
creases in  medicare  charges  can  have  a 
major  impact  on  their  personal  finan- 
ces. 

The  deductible  for  medicare  hospital 
insurance  was  $40  when  medicare  went 
into  effect  in  July  1966.  Raising  the  de- 
ductible to  $84  would  mean  that  it  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  program  be- 
gan. At  the  same  time,  tlie  coinsurance 
paj-ments,  which  are  linked  to  the  de- 
ductible, would  also  more  than  double. 
Next  year,  if  a  medicare  beneficiary  re- 
quired more  than  60  days  hospitaliza- 
tion, the  coinsurance  payment  per  day 
for  the  61st  through  90th  day  would  be 
$21  a  day  as  compared  to  $18  currently 
and  $10  when  medicare  was  enacted. 
For  a  posthospital  stay  of  more  than  20 
days  In  a  nursing  home  the  coinsurance 
would  be  $10  50  a  day  compared  to  $9 
currently  and  $5  when  medicare  began. 


As  things  now  stand,  this  increase  Is 
mandatory  because  the  law  requires  the 
deductible  to  be  determined  annually  ac- 
cording to  changes  in  average  per  diem 
hospital  costs  covered  by  medicare.  Un- 
der section  1813<b>  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  each  year  the  medicare  Inpa- 
tient hospital  deductible  for  the  follow- 
ing year  is  set — in  multiples  of  $4 — at  $40 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  average  per 
diem  inpatient  hospital  costs,  for  the 
previous  year  compared  to  the  average 
per  diem  cost  for  1966.  For  instance,  the 
deductible  for  1974  is  set  in  1973  based 
upon  Inpatient  hospital  rates  in  1972. 

My  amendment  would  declare  a  1-year 
moratorium  on  the  ever-increasing  hos- 
pital deductible  and  coinsurance  charges. 
The  amendment  requires  that  the  de- 
ductible remain  at  $72  during  1974,  thus 
also  freezing  coinsurance  at  current 
levels.  In  addition,  the  amendment  mod- 
ifies the  cost  increase  formula  by  provid- 
ing that  increases  from  the  $72  level 
would  be  based  on  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  average  per  diem  rate  for 
hospital  services  since  1972.  Under  the 
amendment,  for  example,  the  deductible 
and  coinsurance  for  1975  would  be  set 
during  1974  based  on  hospital  cost  in- 
creases in  1973.  By  in  effect  changing  the 
btise  year  in  the  formula,  my  amendment 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  future  in- 
creases, so  that  the  deductible  and  co- 
insurance would  be  15  percent  less  than 
under  current  law. 

This  temporary  relief  for  medicare 
recipients  can  easily  b€  borne  by  the  hos- 
pital insurance  trust  fund.  The  esti- 
mated additional  cost  of  the  amendment 
would  be  $103  million  for  1974,  but  in 
that  year  the  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  is  projected  to  have  a  surplus  of 
$8.6  billion  even  under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  3153.  The  fund  is  expected  to  have 
Increasingly  surpluses  in  later  years  un- 
der H.R.  3153:  $10.1  billion  in  1975,  $11.3 
billion  In  1976,  $12  bUlion  in  1977,  and 
$14.9  billion  in  1978.  The  cost  of  my 
amendment  in  each  of  these  years  would 
be  slightly  over  $100  million.  It  would 
not  significantly  reduce  the  ratio  of  as- 
sets to  outgo,  which  would  remain  at 
about  the  75-percent  level.  My  amend- 
ment thus  would  not  jeopardize  the 
short-term  or  long-term  acturial  balance 
or  safety  of  the  tnist  fund,  and  would 
require  no  further  financing. 

Finally,  there  is  no  policy  justification 
for  allowing  the  medicare  deductible 
and  coinsurance  to  increase.  Hearings  I 
have  conducted,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Elderly  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  show 
that  increased  "cost-sharing"  under 
medicare  would  not  increase  the  efB- 
ciency  of  the  program,  but  would  merely 
Impose  financial  hardship  on  millions  of 
the  elderly,  and  possibly  discourage 
needed  preventative  health  care  leading 
to  increased  longrim  costs. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  en- 
thusiastically supported  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
soivs.  Together  they  represent  almost  9 
million  aged  and  aging  Americans  who 
are  more  than  a  little  concerned  about 
escalating  medicare  charges. 


Now  is  the  time  to  provide  at  least 
temporary  relief  from  yet  another  stiff 
medicare  increase.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  medicare  deductible  freeze 
amendment. 

Mr.  Cranston's  Amendment  No.  644  is 
as  follows:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

MEDICARE  FOR  INDIVmUALS,  AGE  10  THROUGH  64, 
WHO  ARE  ENTnXED  TO  BENEFITS  UNDER  SEC- 
TION 202  OR  WHO  ARE  SPOUSES  OF  INDIVID- 
UALS   ENTITLED    TO    HEALTH    INSURANCE 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1818  the  following  new  section: 

"HOSPITAL  INSURANCS  FOR  DTOIVIDUALS,  AGE  60 
THROUGH  64,  WHO  ARE  ENTTrUED  TO  BENEFITS 
UNDER  SECTION  202  OR  WHO  ARE  SPOUSES  OF 
INDIVIDUALS  ENTITLED  TO  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

"Sec.  1819.  (a)  Every  individual  who — 

"(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  60,  but  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  G5;  and 

"(2)    is  either— 

"(A)  en  Individual  entitled  to  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  under  section  202  or  bene- 
fits under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937.   or 

"(B)  the  wife  or  husband  of  a  person  en- 
titled to  t>enefits  under   this  part,  or 

"(C)  an  Individual  entitled  to  benefits 
under — 

"(1)    section   223(a).   or 

"(11)   subsections  (e).   (f)    (g),  or  (h),  of 
section  202  based  on  disability, 
but  who  has  not  met  the  conditions  of  sec- 
tion 226(b)  (2):  and 

"(3)  Is  enrolled  under  part  B  of  this  title 
shall  be  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  insurance 
program  established  by  this  part. 

"(b)(1)  An  individual  may  enroll  only 
once  under  this  section  and  only  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
regulations,  and  only  during  an  enrollment 
period  prescribed  In  or  under  this  section. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  sat- 
isfies paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  either  subparagraph  (A)  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection,  his  en- 
rollment period  shall  begin  with  whichever 
of  the  foUowlng  is  the  latest: 

"(A)  April  1,  1974,  or 

"(B)  the  date  such  individual  first  meets 
the  conditions  in  such  paragraph   (2),  or 

"(Cl  the  date  the  Secretary  sends  notice 
to  such  individual  that  he  Is  entitled  to  any 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  as  specified  I'l 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (Cj  of  such  paragraph 
(2). 
and  shall  end  at  the  close  of  the — 

"(D)  90th  day  thereafter,  if  such  enroll- 
ment period  begins  on  the  date  specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(E)  the  180th  day  thereafter,  if  such  en- 
rollment period  begins  on  April  1,  1974. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  satisfy- 
ing paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph  (2)(B)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  his  enroll- 
ment period  shall  begin  on  whichever  cf 
the  following  is  the  later:  (A)  April  1.  1974, 
or  (B)  the  date  such  Individual  first  meets 
the  conditions  specified  in  such  paragraphs, 
and  shall  end  at  the  close  of  the  (C)  90th 
day  thereafter.  If  such  enrollment  period 
begins  on  the  date  specified  in  clause  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  or  (D)  the  180th  day  there- 
after, if  such  enrollment  period  begins  on 
AprU  1,  1974. 

"(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
enrolls  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  coverage  period  during  which  he 
Is  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  part  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
after  the  month  in  which  he  enroUs,  or  July 
1,  1974.  whichever  Is  later. 

"(2)  An  IndiTldual's  coverage  period  shall 
terminate  at  the  earlier  of  the  foUowlng — 
"(A)   for  failure  to  make  timely  premium 
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payments,  at  such  time  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  which  may  Include  a 
(jrakce  period  in  which  overdue  premiums 
may  t)e  paid  and  coverage  continued,  but 
such  grace  period  shall  not  exceed  30  days, 
except  that  it  may  be  extended  to  not  to 
exceed  60  days  in  any  case  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  there  was  good  cause 
for  failure  to  pay  overdue  premiums  with- 
in such  30-day  period  ;or 

"(B)  at  the  close  of  the  month  following 
the  mo!ith  In  which  an  individual  files  a 
notice  with  the  Secretary  that  he  no  longer 
desires  to  be  enrolled  under  this  section:  or 
"(C)  with  the  month  before  the  month 
he  no  longer  meets  the  conditions  specified 
in  subsection   (a) . 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  parargaph.  an  individual's  coverage 
period  shall  terminate  at  such  time  ns  such 
individual  becomes  eligible  for  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  under  section  226  of  this 
Act  or  section  103  of  the  Social  Security 
.Amendments  of  1965:  and  upon  such  termi- 
nation such  individual  shall  be  deemed, 
solely  for  purposes  of  hospital  insurance 
entitlement,  to  have  filed  In  such  month  the 
application  required  to  establish  such 
entitlement. 

"(d)(1)  The  monthly  premium  of  each 
Individual  under  this  section  for  each  month 
in  hla  coverage  period  before  July  1975  shall 
be  $33. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  during  December 
of  1974  and  of  each  year  thereafter,  determine 
and  promulgate  the  dollar  amount  (whether 
or  not  such  dollar  amount  ^  as  applicable  for 
premiums  for  any  prior  month)  which  shall 
be  applicable  for  premiums  chargeable  to 
individuals  for  months  occurring  in  the  12- 
month  period  commencing  July  1  of  the  next 
succeeding  year.  Such  amount  shall  be 
actuarllly  adequate  on  a  per  capita  ba.sls  to 
meet  the  estimated  amounts  of  incurred 
claims  and  administrative  expenses  for  indi- 
viduals enrolled  under  this  section  during 
such  period;  and  such  amount  shall  take  into 
consideration  underwriting  losses  or  gains 
incurred  during  prior  years.  Any  amount 
determined  under  the  preceding  sentence 
which  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $1  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  $1.  or  if  midway 
between  multiples  of  $1,  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $1. 

"(e)  Payment  of  the  monthly  premiums  on 
behalf  of  any  individual  who  meets  the 
conditions  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  made  by 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion under  a  contract  or  other  arrangement 
entered  Into  between  It  and  the  Secretary  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  payment  of 
such  premiums  under  such  contract  or  other 
arrangement  Is  administratively  feasible. 

"(f)  (1)  The  provisions  of  section  1840  shall 
apply  to  Individuals  enrolled  under  this 
section  if  such  individuals  are  entitled  to 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  section 
202  or  223.  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e), 
(f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  such  section  1840  shall 
apply  to  any  other  Individual  so  enrolled. 

"(2)  Where  an  individual  enrolled  under 
this  section  meets  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2i(B)  of  subsection  (at  (but  does 
not  meet  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  or  (2)(C)  of  such  subsection)  and  the 
person  referred  to  in  such  paragraph  (2)  (B) 
is  entitled  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
under  section  202  or  section  223,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1840(a)(1)  shall  apply 
to  such  benefits  as  though  such  husband 
or  wife  were  entitled  to  such  benefits,  unless 
such  persons  files  a  notice  with  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  deductions  provisions  of  such 
section    l&40(a)(l)    shall   not   apply. 

"(g)  The  term  'wife',  or  'husband'  as  used 
in  this  section  shall  have  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  those  terms  by  subsection  (b)  and 
subsection  (f)  of  section  216,  as  the  case 
may  be,  except  that  the  provisions  of  clause 


(2)   of  such  subsection   (b)    and  clause   (2) 
of  such  subsection  (f )  shall  not  apply.". 

(b)  Title  XVin  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  1844  the 
following  new  section: 

"tLIGlBILITY  or  INDIVIDl'ALS,  AGE  60  THROUGH 
64,  WHO  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  BENEFITS  UNDER 
SECTION  202  OR  WHO  ARE  SPOUSES  OF  INDI- 
VIDUALS ENTITLED  TO   HOSPITAL   INSURANCE 

"Sec.  1845.  (a)  Any  individual  who  meets 
the  conditions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  1819  (a)  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  enroll  in  the  insurance  program  es- 
tablished by  this  part.  The  provisions  of 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of 
section  1819  shall  apply  to  Individuals  au- 
thorized to  enroll  under  this  section. 

"(b)  An  Individual's  coverage  period  shall 
also  terminate  when  (A)  he  no  longer  meets 
the  conditions  specified  in  paragraplis  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  of  section  1819(a)  or  (B)  his  en- 
rollment under  section  1819  Is  terminated. 
Where  termination  occurs  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  the  coverage  period  shall  ter- 
minate with  the  close  of  whichever  of  the 
following  months  is  the  earliest:  (C)  the 
month  before  the  month  the  Individual  at- 
tains the  age  of  65  or  (D)  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  In  which  such  individual  no 
longer  meets  the  conditions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  1819(a)  or  (E)  the  month  In 
which  his  enrollment  under  section  1819 
terminates 

"(c)(1)  The  monthly  premium  of  each 
Indi'.idual  under  this  section  for  each  month 
in  his  coverage  period  before  July  1975  shall 
be  200  per  centum  of  the  premium  payable 
by  an  individual  who  has  attained  age  65 
for  stich  month. 

"(2)  Tlie  Secretary  shall,  during  Decem- 
ber of  each  year  beginning  In  1974,  deter- 
mine and  promulgate  the  dollar  amount 
(whether  or  not  such  dollar  amount  was 
applicable  for  premiums  for  any  prior 
month)  which  shall  be  applicable  for  pre- 
miums for  months  occurring  in  the  12- 
month  period  commencing  July  1  of  the  next 
year.  Such  amount  shall  be  actuarially  ade- 
quate on  a  per  capita  basis  to  meet  the 
estimated  amounts  of  incurred  claims  and 
administrative  expenses  for  individuals  en- 
rolled under  this  section  during  such  period, 
and  stich  amount  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration underwriting  losses  or  gains  incurred 
during  prior  years.  Any  amount  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  which  Is  not 
a  multiple  of  $1  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  $1  or  if  midway  between  multi- 
ples $1,  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $1. 

"(d)  All  premiums  collected  from  indi- 
viduals enrolled  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund.". 

AMENDME^•T     NO.     e44 — TO    ALLOW  INDIVIDUALS 
AGED    60    TO    64    TO     "EUT-IN"    TO     MEDICARE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  644  is  identical  to  S.  919, 
a  bill  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Gurney)  and  I  intro- 
duced on  February  20  of  this  year.  Join- 
ing me  as  cosponsors  of  this  amendment 
are  the  original  cosponsors  of  S.  919 — 
the  Senators  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
ney >.  Maine  'Mr.  Hathaway),  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart>,  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  Iowa  (Mr.  Huches>,  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale K  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>.  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell»,  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ^  and  Illinois  <Mr.  Stevenson)  .  In 
addition,  ps  a  new  cosponsor,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is 
joining  as  a  cosponsor  on  this  important 
measure.  Amendment  No.  644  is  designed 
to  enable  certain  individuals  who  have 


not  yet  reached  65  to  "buy  into"  parts  A 
and  B  of  medicare  by  the  payment  of 
equal-to-cost  premiums  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  stems 
from  the  fact  that  medicare  eligibility 
does  not  begin  until  age  65 — except  for 
those  disabled  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries to  whom  medicare  coverage  was 
extended  as  the  result  of  Public  Law  92- 
603 — yet  many  older  persons  lose  their 
group  health  coverase  v.hen  they  retire 
before  the  age  of  65.  They  are  forced  to 
enroll  in  high  cost  individual  health 
policies  reflecting  extremely  limited  and 
inadequate  coverage — and  even  those 
are  almost  never  available  to  individuals 
over  60  years  old — or  to  forego  any  cover- 
age whatsoever,  gambling  that  they  will 
stay  healthy  at  least  imtil  they  reach  65 
when  they  become  eligible  for  medicare. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  believe  that  we  can  ef- 
fectively counteract  it  through  the  enact- 
ment of  the  measure  I  am  proposing 
today.  Dming  the  2d  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  Senator  Gurney  and  I  both 
introduced  amendments  to  H.R.  1,  the 
"Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972," 
which  were  subsequently  incorporated  in 
substance  in  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  the  bill,  directed  at  providing  ade- 
quate health  insurance  to  people  60 
thi'ough  64.  Senator  Gurney's  amend- 
ment provided  that  if  one  spouse  was 
over  65  and  enrolled  in  meclicare,  the 
other  spouse,  if  at  least  60  years  old, 
could  enroll  in  the  program  and  receive 
equivalent  benefits  at  cost.  In  discusiing 
the  benefits  afforded  by  his  amendment, 
Senator  Gurney  and  I  agreed  that,  at 
still  no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
these  benefits  could  be  made  available 
to  an  even  broader  range  of  older  Amer- 
icans— those  already  receiving  social  se- 
curity or  railroad  retirement  benefits. 

Consequently,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  1,  which  was  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Gurney,  to  include,  in  addition  to 
those  covered  by  the  Gurney  amend- 
ment: First,  social  security  old-age  ben- 
eficiaries 62  years  old  and  over;  second, 
a  divorced  mother  or  widow  if  she  is  car- 
ing for  a  child  under  18  vho  is  receiving 
payments  based  on  the  worker's  record; 
third,  a  wife  60  or  older  or  widow  60  or 
older;  fourth,  a  dependent  husband  60 
or  over,  or  a  x\ido\ver  who  has  attained 
age  60;  or  fifth,  dependent  pprents  of  a 
deceased  worker. 

At  the  time  my  amendment  was  of- 
fered, disability  retirees,  unless  they  hr.d 
reached  age  65,  were  not  covered  by 
medicare;  however,  since  that  time  med- 
icare coverage  has  been  extended  to  in- 
dividuals retired  on  social  security  dis- 
ability, regardless  of  age,  as  the  result  of 
K.R.  1,  as  I  stated  previously.  However, 
these  individuals  are  required  to  wait  a 
period  of  2  years  before  establishing  eli- 
gibility for  medicare.  Under  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today,  in  order  to 
cover  these  individuals  during  these  2 
years,  retirees  on  social  security  disabil- 
ity will  be  allowed  to  buy  into  medicare. 
Both  amendments  oflered  by  Senator 
Gurney  and  myself  were  adopted  in 
committee  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  retained  in  the  Senate  passed 
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version  of  H.R.  1.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  report  on  H.R.  1  (S.  Rept.  No. 
92-1230.  p.  68)  stated: 

Medicare  Covskagk  ros  Spouses  and  Social 
Secttkitt  Bcnkticiakies  Undeh  Ace  65 
present  law 
Under  present  law.  persons  aged  65  and 
over  who  are  Insured  or  are  deemed  to  be 
Insured  for  cash  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  or  Railroad  Retirement  programs  are 
entitled  to  hospital  in&urance  ipart  A).  Es- 
sentially all  persons  aged  65  and  over  are 
eligible  to  enroll  for  medical  insurance  ipart 
B)  without  regard  to  Insured  status.  TTie 
House  bill  includes  a  provision  that  would 
permit  persons  aged  65  and  over  who  are 
not  Insured  or  deemed  insured  for  cash  bene- 
fits to  enroll  In  part  A.  at  a  premium  rate 
equal  to  the  full  cost  of  their  hospital  In- 
surance protection  ($33  a  month  through 
June  1974). 

PROBLEM 

Many  additional  Social  Security  cash  bene- 
ficiaries find  It  difficult  to  obtain  adequate 
private  health  Insurance  at  a  rate  of  which 
they  can  afford.  This  Is  particularly  true  If 
they  are  of  an  advanced  age.  say.  age  60-64. 
Frequently,  these  older  beneficiaries — retired 
workers,  widows,  mothers,  dependents,  par- 
ents for  example — have  been  dependent  upon 
their  own  group  coverage  or  that  of  a  related 
worker,  who  Is  now  deceased,  for  health  in- 
surance protection.  It  is  a  difficult  task  for 
such  older  persons  to  find  comparable  pro- 
tection when  they  no  longer  are  connected 
to  the  labor  force  finance  committee  amend- 
ment: 

The  provision  makes  medicare  protection 
available  at  cost  to  spouses  aged  60-64  (such 
as  a  beneficiary  who  elects  early  retirement 
at  age  62)  entitled  to  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  or  Railroad  Retirement  acts. 

Though  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee clearly  recognized  the  need  for  this 
extension  of  medicare  coverage,  and  rec- 
ognized that  it  would  provide  important 
health  insurance  benefits  at  no  cost  to 
the  Crovemment.  this  provision  was  de- 
leted from  the  bill  by  the  Conference 
Committee,  and  not  included  in  the  final 
version  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972  as  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Finance 
Committee  that  the  major  factor  in  its 
deletion  was  simply  the  leiclc  of  opportu- 
nity, given  the  time  constraints  under 
which  we  were  all  operating  in  the  con- 
cluding day  of  the  last  Congress,  for  the 
House  to  thoroughly  evaluate  this  Sen- 
ate provision. 

Given  the  Finance  Committee's  posi- 
tive response  to  this  provision  last  year, 
and  the  continued  need  of  well  over  3 
million  people.  I  am  offering  today  a 
measure  which  incorporates  the  basic 
provisions  as  contained  In  the  Senate 
bill  last  year. 

The  "buy  in"  procedure  I  propose  to- 
day is  similar  to  that  allowing  States  to 
buy  into  medicare  on  behalf  of  their 
retired  public  employees  65  years  or  older. 
This  extension  of  medicare  coverage  was 
included  in  Public  Law  92-603.  In  light  of 
this  expansion  of  the  medicare  program, 
I  believe  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  concern 
ourselves,  too,  with  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  individuals  who  would  be  covered 
by  amendment  No.  644. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  would  al- 
low these  individuals,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  approximately  $33  per  month 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  and  perhaps 


as  low  a  $22  per  month  thereafter — to 
enroll  in  part  A  of  medicare-hospital  In- 
surance benefits — anytime  they  are  or 
become  eligible  during  a  90-day  period 
following  receipt  of  notice  of  eligibility 
from  the  social  security  commissioner. 
Because  the  enrollment  period  is  limited 
to  a  specific  number  of  days — a  reason- 
able period  of  90  days  after  the  recipient 
receives  notice  of  eligibility — the  op- 
portunity for  adverse  selection  of  cover- 
age is  very  much  reduced,  thereby  prom- 
ising to  keep  premiums  charges  to  the 
absolute  minimum. 

Our  amendment  would  allow  these 
same  eligible  individuals  to  enroll  In  part 
B  of  medicare-medical  insurance  bene- 
fits within  the  same  90-day  period.  The 
premium  for  part  B  coverage  would 
be  200  percent  of  the  regular  part  B 
premium — one  half  of  which  the  govern- 
ment presently  underwntes  for  medicare 
beneficiaries — which  is  presently  $6.30. 
as  the  result  of  the  H.R  1  increase  last 
July  1.  Individuals  may  opt  out  of  either 
part  A  or  part  B  at  anytime,  but  auto- 
matically cease  to  be  eligible  for  part  B  if 
they  drop  or  lose  eligibility  for  part  A.  All 
of  these  beneficiaries  of  course,  would 
t)e  eligible  for  the  regular  medicare  pro- 
gram when  they  reached  age  65. 

Mr.  President,  adequate  health  care 
coverage  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ccm- 
cem  to  Americans  reaching  retirement 
age.  This  legislation  addresses  that  con- 
cein  and  provides  a  mechanism  for  a 
substantial  number  of  particularly  hard- 
pressed  older  Americans  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  benefits  under  the 
medicare  program. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    644 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  support 
for  amendment  No.  644  to  H.R.  3153.  the 
social  security  measure  we  are  debating 
today.  This  amendment  was  originally  a 
bill.  S.  919.  which  I  cosponsored  very 
early  this  year  as  the  new  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

I  felt  at  the  time  I  cosponsored  this 
legislation  that  it  represented  an  ac- 
knowldegment  of  the  need  for  all  our 
elderly  citizens  to  obtain  adequate  health 
care  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Today  many 
older  persons  are  unable  to  buy  health 
insurance,  primarily  because  of  their  age 
and  I  feel  this  legislation  goes  a  long  way 
to  help  alleviate  that  painful  situation. 

Amendment  No.  644  affects  some  3 
million  persons  between  the  ages  of  60 
and  65  who  are  members  of  retirement 
families  to  purchase  badly  needed  medi- 
care coverage.  These  people  are  either 
the  widows  or  widowers  of  social  security 
retiiees,  or  the  spouses  of  persons  re- 
tired under  social  security. 

Many  of  these  Individuals  live  on 
limited  retirement  Income  and,  as  re- 
tirees, are  more  vulnerable  than  most 
people  to  economic  hardship  resulting 
from  serious  Illness,  The  most  reasonable 
solution  to  their  problem  is  to  bring 
them  under  the  umbrella  of  medicare. 
The  additional  cost  to  the  program 
should  be  minimal  inasmuch  as  these 
people  would  buy  this  Insurance  at  cost 
which  has  l)een  estimated  to  t)e  $31  per 
month.  This  cost  would  assure  a  spouse 
or  survivor  of  the  exact  same  hospital 


and  physician  cost  Insurance  as  anyone 
else  covered  by  medicare. 

Once  these  people  reach  age  65,  regu- 
lar medicare,  with  its  higher  Federal 
contribution  will  automatically  come 
into  effect  and  the  cost  will  drop  to  ap- 
proximately $5.80  per  month. 

The  spouses  to  be  eligible  must  have 
a  mate  over  65  already  enrolled  In  the 
medicare  program  and  must  herself  be 
at  least  60  years  of  age.  Widows  or  wid- 
owers would  simply  have  to  have  social 
security  eligibility  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  right  to  purchase  benefits. 

In  short  then,  this  measure  would  as- 
sme  adequate  medical  coverage  to  many 
other  needy  Individuals  at  little  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.  With  these  facts  In  mind, 
I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  this 
amendment  today. 

Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  No.  645  is 
as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

TO  EXTEND  TO  CEKTAIN  RECIPIENTS  OF  ANNUTTT 
LiR  PENSION  UNDER  THE  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  THE  TREATMENT  ACCORDED  TO  CER- 
TAIN SOCIAL  SECtTRlTT  RECIPIENTS  UNDER  SEC- 
TION 34BC  or  THE  SOCIAL  SECtmiTY  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1972.   AS   AMENDED 

Sec  .  Section  249E  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972,  as  amended,  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ".  or  was  a  recipient  of  a 
monthly  payment  of  annuity  or  pension  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  or 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935."  after 
"was  entitled  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
under  title  II  of  such  Act";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ".  or  (In  the  case  of  a 
recipient  of  such  a  monthly  payment  of 
annuity  or  pension)  the  Increase  In  such 
payment."  after  "increase  In  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  II  of  such  Act". 

AMZNDMENT  NO.  «4  S — PROHISmOM  AGAINST 
LOSS  or  MEDICAID  ELIdBILITT  AS  THE  REStTLT 
OP  THE  20-PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT    BENEFITS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment. Mr.  Hathaway  and  Mr.  Schwehcer 
are  Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  645.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  typographical  error  in  the  Finance 
Committee  summary.  It  states  that  my 
amendment  will  cost  $20  million.  I  think 
that  should  read  $2  million.  The  amend- 
ment is  Identical  to  S.  505.  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  on  January  23  of  this  year. 
It  is  designed  to  amend  section  249E  of 
Public  Law  92-603  ( H.R.  1 ) ,  to  include 
recipients  of  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits— in  the  same  way  as  is  presently  the 
case  for  social  security  recipients — in  the 
requirement  which  mandates  the  States 
to  deem  eligible  for  medicaid  those  public 
assistance  recipients  also  receiving  social 
security  who  would  have  lost  eligibility 
because  the  20-percent  social  security  in- 
crease would  have  raised  their  Income 
atxjve  the  maximum  allowable. 

We  all  remember  the  somewhat  chaotic 
circumstances  imder  which  we  operated 
in  the  concluding  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress when  H.R.  1  was  being  considered. 
In  the  concern  for  the  larger  Issues  re- 
flected in  the  consideration  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972.  It  seems 
understandable  that  there  were  several 
unfortunate  oversights  contained  In  the 
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final  version  of  H.R.  1  as  signed  by  the 
Precident.  Having  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment in  the  91st  and  92d  Congress,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  this  amendment  today — 
really  in  the  nature  of  a  technical 
amendment — to  correct  one  such  over- 
sight which  adversely  affects  railroad  re- 
tirees. I  have  been  advised  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  had  the  issue  been 
raised,  railroad  retirees  would  have  been 
included  in  the  provision  of  section  249E 
of  H.R.  1.  In  recent  years  benclit  in- 
creases in  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement Lave  been  linked  with  a  com- 
parable railroad  retirement  Increase  fol- 
lowing closely  behind  each  social  security 
increase. 

The  20-rercent  increase  in  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  contained  in  Public 
Law  92-460,  enacted  on  October  4,  1972. 
was  necessary  and  desirable  In  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  20-percent  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  92-336.  Simple  equity  requires 
that  we  provide  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuitants with  similar  protection  against 
the  inadvertent  loss  of  medicaid  cover- 
age which  we  provided  in  H.R.  1  for  so- 
cial security  recipients.  Section  249E  pro- 
vides that  no  social  security  recipient  who 
is  also  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled,  shall  lose  his  or  her 
medicaid  coverage  because  of  the  20-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  report 
on  H.R.  1  (No.  92-1230)  the  committee 
stated: 

As  a  result  of  this  Increase  an  estimated 
190.000  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons 
will  lose  their  eligibility  for  cash  assistance 
and  win  be  moved  off  the  cash  assistance 
rolls. 

Concurrent  with  the  loss  of  public  as- 
sistance entitlements  Is  frequently  a  loss 
of  eligibility  for  medical  benefits.  The 
railroad  retirement  board  estimates  that 
there  are  approximately  30,000  railroad 
retirees — in  addition  to  the  190.000  social 
security  beneficiaries — who  have  been 
moved  off  the  cash  assistance  rolls  as  the 
result  of  the  20-percent  increase  in  their 
annuities.  The  imfortunate  side  effect  is 
the  loss  of  medicaid  coverage.  The  Rail- 
road Retirement  system  is  a  vital  income 
maintenance  program  for  the  over  984,- 
000  current  beneficiaries  and  611,000  ac- 
tive railroad  men  and  women  who  are 
now  contributing  to  the  system  and  are 
relying  on  Its  stability  at  the  time  they 
qualify  for  benefits.  In  my  own  State  of 
California,  there  are  some  75,000  rail- 
road pensioners  and  approximately  40,- 

000  active  railroad  employees. 

In  my  capacity  as  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging. 

1  have  been  greatly  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  our  retired  citizens  who  liave 
already  contributed  their  productive 
lives  U  the  economic  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion and  who  should  be  entitled  to  live 
with  dignity  and  a  reasonable  assurance 
of  an  adequate  retirement  income  In 
their  later  years. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  we  were  able 
to  enact  measures — the  20  percent  rail- 
road, retirement  increase  over  a  Presi- 
dential veto — reflecting  a  very  real  re- 
sponsiveness by  Congress  to  the  vei-y  real 


needs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
elderly  Americans.  T  am  pleased  that  we 
will  be  equally  responsive  to  the  inequi- 
ties that  resulted  in  the  oversight  I  have 
described  today  and  that  now— almost  a 
year  after  enactment  of  tlie  20  percent 
railroad  retirement  increase — we  have 
in  the  Senate  approved  extension  of  pro- 
tection against  loss  of  medicaid  eligibil- 
ity to  Railroad  Retirement  Act  recipi- 
ents. 

Mr.  President.  In  closing,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  a 
very  distinguished  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
followed  by  the  text  of  amendment  No, 
643. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Patman  asserts  his 
strong  conviction  that  there  is  a  need  for 
a  remedial  measure  to  correct  the  dis- 
crimination against  railroad  retirees  and 
pledges  his  support  for  S.  505,  the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  accepted  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   DC,   September  6.   1973. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cranston:  It  recently  came  to 
my  attention  that  railroad  retirees  have  been 
somewhat  discriminated  against  as  a  result 
of  Section  249E  of  the  social  security  amend- 
ments of  1972  which  disregards  last  year's 
social  security  Increase  for  Medicaid  en- 
titlement purjKKes,  without  according  simi- 
lar treatment  to  the  Increase  In  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
you  have  introduced  legislation,  S.  505,  which 
would  correct  that  Inequity  and  I  wanted 
to  let  you  know  of  my  strong  support  for 
your  bill  and  of  my  desire  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you  In  your  efforts.  Please  let  me  know  iX 
you  feel  that  I  can  be  helpful  In  any  way. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 
am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Weight  Patman. 

Mr.  Biden's  amendment  (No.  731)  is 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1861(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  im- 
mediately before  the  last  sentence  thereof, 
the  following:  "The  term  'hospital'  also  In- 
cludes an  Immediate  care  facility  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (aa)),  but  only  with 
respect  to  Immediate  care  facility  services 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (bb)),  and  pay- 
ment under  this  title  with  respect  to  such 
services  provided  by  such  a  facUlty  shall  be 
made  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  those  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
payment  under  this  title  for  slmUar  services 
provided  by  an  Institution  which  meets  the 
requirements  specified  In  clauses  ( 1 )  through 
(9)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"Inimedlate  Care  Facility 
"(aa)    The  term  'Immediate  care  facility' 
means  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tion which — 

"(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  In  providing,  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  physicians,  to 
outpatients  Immediate  care  sen-Ices  for  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care,  of  Injured, 
disabled,  or  sick  persons; 


"(2)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients; 

"(3)  provlct-es  twenty-four-hour  nursing 
services  with  a  licensed  practical  nurse  or  a 
registered  proXesslonal  nuToc  on  duly  at  all 
times; 

"(4)  has  a  physician  In  att«ndanr?e  at  all 
times; 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an  Institution  In  any 
State  in  which  the  State  or  applicable  local 
law  provides  for  the  licensing  of  Institutions 
of  this  nature,  (.'V)  is  licensed  pursuant  to 
such  law  or  (B)  Is  approved,  by  the  agency 
of  such  State  or  locality  responsible  for 
licensing  of  such  Institutions,  as  meeting 
the  standards  established  for  such  licensing; 

"(6)  has  In  effect  a  written  transfer  agree- 
ment with  one  or  more  hospitals  having 
agreements  In  effect  under  section  1866,  un- 
der which  any  patient  of  such  Institution 
who  requires  other  than  Immediate  care  fa- 
cility services  will  be  transferred  to  such  a 
hospital  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 
(which  shall  not  be  later  than  twenty-fo\ir 
hours)  after  such  patient  is  admitted  to 
such  Institution; 

"(7)  has  In  effect  a  policy  under  which 
any  patient  who  Is  provided  services  by  the 
Institution  will,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  he  Is  admitted  to  such  institution  for 
services,  be  discharged  or  transferred  to  a 
hospital: 

"(8)  has  In  effect  an  overall  plan  and 
budget  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (z) :  and 

"(9)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  in  the  Interest  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  Individuals  who 
are  furnished  services  In  the  Institution. 
"Immediate  Care  Facility  Services 

"(bb)  The  term  'Immediate  care  facility 
services'  means  services,  furnished  to  an  in- 
dividual by  an  Immediate  care  facility, 
which — 

"(1)  are  of  a  type  which  such  facility  Is 
authorized  to  provide,  and 

"(2)  are  for  a  medical  condition  requiring 
immediate  medical  attention.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of 
services  furnished  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  which  com- 
mences more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
clause  (17)  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(18)  immediate  care  facUity  services  (as 
defined  in  section  1861  (bb)  which  are  fur- 
nished in  an  Immediate  care  facility  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1861  (aa) ) ;" 

(b)  Section  1902  (a)  (13)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(a)  (13)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof,  by  In- 
serting "clause  (18)  and"  Immediately  after 
"care  and  services  listed  in". 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (C)(1)  thereof,  by 
Inserting  "clause  (18)  and"  Immediately 
after  "care  and  services  listed  In",  and 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (C)  (11)  thereof,  by 
Inserting  'clause  (18)  and"  Immediately 
after  "care  and  services  listed  In". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall   become  effective  January   1,  1974. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    731 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submitted 
amendment  No.  731  to  H.R.  3153,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Taft's  amendment  (No.  739)  is 
as  follows: 
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At  the  proper  place  In  the  bill.  Insert  the 
following  new  section . 

COVERAGS  UNOn  MKDICAUC  rO>  THC  DISABLEO 
SPOUSX  or  AN  ENOTVn>C.\L  WHO  18  COVEEEO 
CNDEX    tICDICASX   BT   KXASON   Or   OISABILrTT 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  226ib)  of  the  Social 

Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentences:  "If, 
for  any  month,  an  Individual  Is  entitled  (or 
was  -ntltled  for  the  month  preceding  the 
month  In  which  he  attained  age  6S).  by 
reason  of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  to  hospital  insurance  benefit* 
under  part  A  of  title  XVIII.  then  the  spouae 
of  such  Individual  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
such  benefits  for  such  month  if  (At  for  such 
month  such  spouse  Is  not  otherwise  entitled 
to  such  benefits.  (B)  such  spouse  Is  under  a 
disability  (as  that  term  Is  employed  in  sec- 
tion 223(d)  when  applied  in  the  case  of  a 
widow,  surviving  divorced  wife,  or  widower), 
and  (C)  such  spouse  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  such  Individual  for  such  spouse's  sup- 
port. As  used  In  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'spouse',  when  used  In  reference  to  any 
Individual,  means  the  husband  or  wife  of 
such  Individual,  as  those  terms  are  employed 
In  title  II.  Any  individual  who.  by  reason  of 
the  two  preceding  sentences  Is  entitled  to 
hospital  insiirance  t>eneflts  under  part  A  of 
title  XVm,  shall,  for  purposes  of  such  title, 
be  treated  as  an  Individual  who  is  entitled 
to  such  t>enefits  by  reason  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection" 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  that  no  Individual  shall  become 
entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  under 
part  A  of  title  XVII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  reason  of  such  amendment  for  any 
month  prior  to  the  month  which  follows  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    739 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  call  up  an  amendment  which  should 
be  noncontroversial.  but  which  will  pro- 
vide needed  assistance  for  many  indi- 
viduals. 

This  amendment  would  add  a  section  to 
H  R.  3153.  the  pending  social  security 
bill,  which  grants  medicare  eliRibility  to 
totally  dependent  and  disabled  spouses 
of  disabled  medicare  recipients.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  situation  covered  by 
the  amendment  is  rather  uncommon  be- 
cause both  husband  and  wife  would  have 
to  be  disabled,  the  predicament  is  one 
of  the  toughest  imaginable  and  those  in- 
volved are  unquestionably  in  need  of 
Government  assistance.  The  Govern- 
ment should  certainly  be  willing  to  grant 
"Part  A  Medicare"  eligibility  to  such 
people,  who  are  likely  to  have  high  medi- 
cal bills  as  a  result  of  their  disabilities 
and  who  must  depend  totally  upon  a 
spouse  with  the  same  problems  and  a  lim- 
ited eanung  capacity. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  per- 
sona to  which  the  amendment  would  ap- 
ply, its  cost  would  be  relatively  small. 
HEW  jstimates  a  $25-$100  million  cost, 
which  would  tie  offset  to  the  extent  that 
such  people  are  covered  by  medicaid. 
Yet  I  know  of  at  least  one  constituent 
famiy.  In  Cincinnati,  which  is  in  desper- 
ate need  of  the  assistance  on  this  very 
day.  The  wife  will  soon  be  forced  to  enter 
a  hospital  because  of  a  very  serious  ill- 
ness and  without  this  amendment  the 
family  may  not  be  able  to  pay  for  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  <No,  747) 
Is  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  bUl, 
insert  the  following  new  sections: 
"EXCLUSION  raoM  aEaouRCKS  or  individual's 

HOME 

"Sec.  .Section     1613(a)  (li     of     the 

Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
'(after  taking  into  account  the  values  of 
other  homes  in  the  region  and  area  in  which 
such  home  is  located)'  after   determines'. 

"DrTEBMINATION  OF  INCOME  IN  CASE  OF  INDI- 
VIDUAL LIVING  IN  HOME  OF  ANOTHER  PCKSON 

"SEC.  .  Section   1612(a)(2)(A)    of  the 

Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'shall  be  reduced  by  33  <j  percent  in  Ilcu 
of  Including  such  support  and  maintenance 
in  the  unearned  income  of  such  individual 
(and  such  spouse)  as  otherwise  required  by 
this  subparagraph'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'shall,  in  lieu  of  In- 
cludmg  such  support  and  maintenance  In 
the  unearned  Income  of  such  individual  (and 
such  spouse)  as  otherwise  reqtilred  by  this 
subparagraph,  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  33 '3  percent  (except  that  the 
amount  of  any  reduction  under  this  subpara- 
graph with  respect  to  any  such  individual 
(and  spouse)  shall  be  reduced,  but  not  by 
more  than  100  percent,  by  the  amount,  if 
any,  actually  paid  by  such  Individual  (and 
spouse)  to  such  person  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  received  In  kind  from  such 
person)'. 

"VALUE  or  RESOt  RCFS  TO  BE  REDUCED  BT  ENCUM- 
BRANCES THEREON 

"Sec  .   The   last   sentence   of   section 

1613(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  inserting  (1)'  Immediately  after 
likdivldual  (or  eligible  spouse)',  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '.  and  (2) 
the  value  of  any  resottrce  which  has  an  en- 
cumbrance thereon  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
the  value  of  such  resource  as  reduced  by 
such  encumbrance'. 

"EXCLUSION  PROM  INCOME  OF  CERTAIN  EDUCA- 
TION EXPENSES  PAID  FOR  BT  GRANTS,  FEL- 
LOWSHirS,  OR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Sec  Section  1612(b)  (7)  of  the  Soclai 

Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following:  ',  for  use  in  paying 
for  books,  supplies,  and  services  needed  in 
connection  with  attendance  at  such  insti- 
tution, or  for  use  to  defray  other  expenses 
reasonably  attributable  to  attendance  at 
such  institution  (but  including,  in  the  case 
of  living  expenses,  only  so  much  thereof 
ati  is  In  excess  of  the  living  expenses  which 
would  have  been  Incurred  by  or  with  re- 
sp)ect  to  such  individual  if  he  had  not  been 
attending  such  institution'" 

At  the  end  of  part  D  of  title  I  of  the  bill. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

"HEARINGS    FOR    RECIPIENTS    OR    CLAIMANTS 

"Sec.  .  .  .  Section  eo2(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  ( 1 1  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  eMd  of  clause  (12)  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  of  such  period  ';  and',  and 
(2)  by  inserting  after  such  clause  (12)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"'(13)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing,  be- 
fore such  agency,  to  any  individual  request- 
ing a  hearing  because  his  claim  for  services 
18  denied,  or  is  not  acted  upon  with  reason- 
able promptness,  or  because  he  Is  aggrieved 
by  any  other  agency  action  by  which  he  Is 
affected  and  which  relates  to  the  receipt, 
suspen.sion.  reduction,  or  termination  of  such 
services.'." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    747 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  amendment  No  747 — seeks 
to  clarify  certain  provisions  of  Public 
Law  92-803— HR.  1  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. This  clarification  Is  made  neces- 


sary by  the  apparent  misinterpretation 
of  congressional  Intent  reflected  in  the 
October  3  proposed  HEW  regulations — 
20  CFR  part  416— implementatlng  the 
income  and  resources  provisions  regard- 
ing eligibihty  for  the  new  supplemental 
security  income — SSI— program  for 
adult  public  assistance  recipients  sched- 
uled to  go  Into  effect  on  January  1.  1974. 

EXCLUSION    or   THE    HOME    EROM    RESOURCE 

Mr.  President,  the  first  part  of  my 
amendment  relates  to  section  1613(a)  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  92-603.  That  section  pro- 
vides that  in  determining  the  resources 
of  an  individual,  the  Secretary  shall  ex- 
clude the  reci.«:cn.Tble  value  of  the  home 
of  an  individual  SSI  recipient.  In  this 
rognrd  the  Finance  Committee  report  on 
HJl.  1.  (S.  Kept.  No.  92-1230.  p.  77), 
states: 

Eligibility  for  supplemental  security  In- 
come would  be  open  to  an  aged,  blind  or 
disabled  Individual  If  his  resources  were 
leas  than  $2,500.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  his  resources,  the  value  of  the  home. 
household  goods,  personal  effects.  Including 
an  automobile,  and  property  needed  for  self- 
support  would,  </  found  to  be  reasonable. 
would  be  excluded.  .  .  .  (Italics  mine.) 

In  the  proposed  October  3  HEW  reg- 
ulations implementing  this  provision 
HEW  has  chosen  a  very  narrow — and  I 
believe  terribly  inequitable — course  that 
contravenes  this  clear  statement  of  con- 
gressional intent  that  a  home  of  reason- 
able value  should  be  permitted.  HEW 
proposes  to  establish  an  absolute  limit 
of  $25,000— $35,000  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii — on  the  market  value  of  the 
home  that  an  SSI  recipient  can  own. 
HEW  recognizes,  in  part,  the  different 
evaluations  of  different  areas  of  the 
country  by  setting  a  higher  maximum 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  but  fails  to  carry 
this  recognition  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  greater  variation 
between  the  value  of  some  sort  of  stand- 
ard house  in.  say  San  Francisco,  as  com- 
pared to  one  in  Livingston,  Calif. — a 
rural  area  of  the  Central  California 
Valley — than  the  difference  between  San 
Francisco  and.  for  example.  Nome, 
Alaska.  While  the  proposed  regulation 
takes  into  account  the  San  Prancisco- 
Nome  difference.  It  fails  to  recognize  the 
San  Francisco-Livingston  difference — or 
the  San  Franclsco-rural  Mississippi  dif- 
ference. The  regulation  also  fails  to  rec- 
ognize that,  particularly  in  the  case  of  an 
elderly  SSI  recipient,  a  home  now  having 
a  market  value  of  $26,000  may  well  have 
been  purchased  10  or  20  years  ago  for 
less  than  half  that  amount.  HEW  would 
penalize  SSI  recipients  for  an  inflated 
economy  beyond  their  control. 

This  provision  of  my  amendment 
would  direct  that  the  Secretary  take  into 
account  obvious  differences  In  market 
values  between  States  and  within  States. 
No  reasonable  public  policy  Is  served  by 
the  Government  forcing  a  retired  couple 
to  move  from  a  $26,000  house  in  one  area 
to  a  $19,000  house  20  miles  away.  Addi- 
tionally, HEW.  through  a  flat.  $25,000 
maximum,  encourages  SSI  recipients  to 
locate  in  a  particular  area.  For  example, 
a  modest  $26,000  home  In  San  Gabriel, 
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Calif.,  would  prohibit  SSI  eligibility  un- 
der HEW's  present  regulations.  But,  if 
a  couple  sold  that  house,  took  the  few 
thousand  dollars  received  as  a  down- 
payment  and  purchased  a  new  home — of 
considerably  better  quality — for  $24,000 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  then  they  would  be 
eligible. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  makes  no 
sense  to  me.  What  HEW  Is  saying  here 
is  "Not  only  must  you  be  poor — but  you 
must  appear  to  be  poor.  You  must  be  as 
absolutely  uncomfortable  as  we  can  make 
you."  That.  Mr.  President,  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  construction  of  the  SSI 
program.  SSI  is  based,  I  believe,  on  the 
clear  recognition  that  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  Individuals  are  unable  to  work 
because  of  factors  beyond  their  control, 
and  that  a  federally  guaranteed  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  is  available  to 
them. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  of  my 
amendment  will  ensure  that  reasonable 
area  and  regional  variations  of  a  home's 
value  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  implementation  of  SSI. 

ONE-THIRD  REDUCTION  IN  SSI 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  relates  to  section  1612(a) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  That  section  pro- 
vides that  when  an  SSI  recipient  is  liv- 
ing in  another  persons  household  and 
receiving  room  and  board  in-kind,  rather 
than  attempting  to  make  an  evaluation 
of  the  dollar  value  of  the  In-kind  bene- 
fit, the  SSI  grant  will  just  simply  be  re- 
duced by  a  flat,  one-third.  HEW  has  pro- 
posed a  regulation  which  states  that: 

Such  one-third  reduction  will  apply  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Individual  ...  is 
making  any  payments,  for  support  and  main- 
tenance (room  and  board)  to  the  person  In 
whose  household  he  Is  living."  (Italics 
added.) 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  If  an 
elderly  gentleman  decides  to  live  with  a 
receptive  family  because  he  does  not  want 
to  live  out  the  rest  of  his  life  In  the  loneli- 
ness of  some  downtown  pensioner's  hotel 
and.  in  a  fully  "arm's  length"  trans- 
action pays,  for  example.  $90  per  month 
for  room  and  board — if  it  can  be  found 
that  inexpensively— he  will  have  his 
grant  automatically  reduced  from  $130 
to  $87.  Perhaps  this  individual  has  re- 
sponded to  a  room  rental  ad  in  the  news- 
paper, which  will  enable  him  to  live  in  a 
residential  neighborhood,  relatively  free 
from  the  constant  fears  of  those  who  prey 
on  the  elderly  In  downtown  areas.  HEW 
would  say.  "We  do  not  care  whether  this 
is  a  regular  rental  agreement;  if  you 
live  in  a  household,  your  grant  is  reduced 
by  one-third." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  intent  of  this 
section  of  the  Social  Security  Act  amend- 
ments was  to  mandate  arbitrary  and  flat 
f;rant  reductions  in  order  to  make  life 
easier  for  program  administrators.  The 
proposed  HEW  regulation  Is  contrary  to 
the  statute,  since  section  1612(a)  (2)  (A) 
permits  the  one-third  reduction  only 
when  the  individual  is  "receiving  support 
and  maintenance  In-klnd."  People  who 
pay  their  own  way  are  not  receiving  any- 
thing In-klnd. 

This  provision  of  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for  an  offset  in  that  one-third  re- 


duction by  the  amount  paid  for  room  and 
board,  up  to  the  full  one-third,  or  $43. 
So,  if  an  Individual  was  paying  $43  a 
month  or  more  In  room  and  board,  that 
person's  SSI  grant  would  not  be  reduced 
at  all.  Conversely,  If  an  Individual's  room 
and  board  was  $33  a  month,  his  or  her 
SSI  grant  would  be  reduced  by  $10. 
I  believe  the  modification  I  propose  will 
retain  the  essential  thrust  of  this  section 
of  Public  Law  92-603,  while  preventing 
unjust  inflexibility  by  HEW. 

REAL    VALUE    OP    RESOURCES 

The  next  part  of  my  amendment  per- 
tains to  section  1613(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  relating  to  the  evaluation  of 
resources.  In  the  October  5  proposed 
HEW  regulations  every  single  item  of 
property  that  an  SSI  recipient  has  would 
be  evaluated  for  its  market  value — from 
the  home  and  furniture,  to  clothing, 
sheets,  blankets,  knives  and  forks,  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  so  forth.  While  I 
think  that  this  may  prove  to  be  far  more 
expensive  in  terms  of  administrative 
costs  than  the  money  saved  because  of 
the  number  of  people  who  will  be  denied 
aid  because  of  their  limited  property,  I 
am  willing  to  see  how  it  works  out  in 
practice. 

However,  what  is  clearly — even  now — 
unsound,  Is  HEW's  proposal  that,  in  de- 
termining whether  SSI  applicant's  prop- 
erty exceeds  the  $1,500  maximum  for 
the  entirety  of  their  belongings — cer- 
tainly not,  by  any  standard,  an  exces- 
sive accumulation  of  goods — no  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  unpaid  loan  bal- 
ances or  other  encumbrances  on  these 
belongings. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  proves  to 
be  another  counterproductive  attempt  to 
mandate  the  "appearance  of  poverty." 
For  example,  let  us  assume  an  elderly 
woman  has  a  wedding  ring,  some  furni- 
ture, maybe  a  television  set,  and  some 
clothing  equal  to  $1,475.  The  month  be- 
fore she  applies  for  the  supplemental 
security  income  program,  she  buys  a 
new  stove  for  $350 — $25  down  and  $25 
per  month.  Now  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
within  a  few  days  she  can  sell  it  for  no 
more  than  $275 — given  the  very  rapid 
initial  devaluation  that  occurs  on  such 
items.  Under  the  proposed  HEW  regula- 
tions she  would  have  to  sell  the  stove 
In  order  to  gain  SSI  eligibility,  so  that 
her  resources  would  not  exceed  $1,500. 
But  she  would  have  to  pay  the  finance 
company  all  of  the  $275  she  gained  from 
the  sale  plus  another  $50 — and  have  no 
stove. 

The  theoi-y  behind  the  HEW  regvda- 
tions  is  that  if  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
individual  has  alternative  resources  to 
SSI — those  resources  should  be  utilized 
before  governmental  support  becomes 
available.  I  have  no  argument  with  that 
purpose.  Federal  revenues  are  not  limit- 
less— and  assistance  should  be  reserved 
for  those  most  In  need.  But  HEW's  Octo- 
ber 3  proposed  regulations  and  the  result- 
ant situation  which  I  just  described 
would  provide  no  alternative  Income.  The 
elderly  woman  forced  to  sell  her  stove 
to  gain  SSI  eligibility  is  left  with  no  stove 
and  a  $50  debt.  That  saves  the  Govern- 
ment absolutely  nothing. 

The  principle  of  drawing  down  on  al- 
ternative resources  before  seeking  tissist- 


ance  from  the  taxpayers  Is  a  sound  one. 
But,  the  only  resource  that  a  person  has 
when  he  or  she  has  a  loan  on  a  television 
set  or  refrigerator  or  stove,  or  home  is 
the  equity  In  that  item — that  is,  the  un- 
encumbered fair  market  value  of  the 
property — whether  real  or  personal. 

The  equity  valve  in  the  only  true  al- 
ternative means  of  support ;  that  Is,  what 
the  "means  test"  is  all  about.  There  is  no 
value,  no  means,  represented  in  the  en- 
cumbered portion.  Thus,  under  my 
amendment,  the  elderly  woman  I  spoke 
of  earlier  would  still  be  eligible  for  S.S.I. 
Because  her  stove  would  be  valued  at 
$25  to  her  for  purposes  of  totaling  the 
true  value  of  her  property  resources. 

This  provision  of  my  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary,  In  deter- 
mining the  value  of  any  resource,  to  sub- 
tract the  amount  of  any  incumbrance 
thereon. 

EDUCATION     SCHOLARSHIPS     AND     GRANTS 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  provision  of 
my  amendmnt  No.  747  relates  to  section 
1612ib)i7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  presently  provides  an  income 
exclusion  for  grants  or  scholarships  re- 
ceived by  an  S.S.I,  recipient  in  the  deter- 
mination of  his  or  her  grant.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  young  blind  or  severelj' 
disabled  students  who  are  attending  col- 
lege, and  who  seek,  through  education, 
to  overcome  their  handicap  and  to  help 
themselves  become  taxpaying,  productive 
members  of  society. 

At  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  many  of  these  students  have 
organized  themselves  into  a  tremen- 
dously effective  group  called  the  Center 
for  Independent  Living. 

HEW's  October  3  regulations,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  law,  limit  the  exclusion 
of  scholarship  or  grant  funds  in  deter- 
mining an  S.S.I,  grant  to  only  the  amount 
which  is  used  to  pay  tuition  or  fees. 
Money  provided  in  the  scholarship  for 
books  and  supplies,  special  assistance — 
such  as  readers  for  blind  students,  school 
transportation  costs,  and  the  often  in- 
creased basic  housing  cost — would  be 
considered  as  available  lor  expenditure 
for  basic  subsistence  under  the  proposed 
regulations.  The  entire  amount  provided 
in  excess  of  tuition  and  fee  costs  would 
thus  be  used  to  reduce  the  grant.  These 
special  costs,  however,  will  nevertheless 
be  incurred  specially  by  the  S.S.I,  recipi- 
ent as  a  student.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  blind  or  disabled  student  who  is  not 
persuaded  to  quit  school  because  of  the 
limited  exclusion  now  permitted,  will 
have  to  live  on  less — possibly  consider- 
ably less— than  other  S.S.I,  recipients 
merely  because  he  or  she  is  seeking  to 
improve  potential  abilities  and  self-suf- 
ficiency. That  is  clearly  counterproduc- 
tive, Mr.  President. 

This  fourth  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment, therefore,  provides  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  tuition  and  fees,  books,  supplies, 
and  such  other  expenses  reasonably  at- 
tributable to  educational  costs  which 
were  not  part  of  the  recipient's  prior 
ordinary  living  expenses  will  be  excluded 
from  the  determination  of  that  individ- 
ual's Income,  for  purposes  of  determin- 
mg  that  individual's  S.S.I,  grant  amount. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  represents 
a  far  more  reasonable  approach.  It  would 
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allow  HEW  to  take  Into  account  regu- 
lar subsistence  costs,  which  might  be  in- 
cluded in  a  grant  or  scholarship,  but 
preclude  taking  into  account  funds  for 
special  expenses  which  are  reasonably 
part  of  the  cost  of  education. 

PrniJC    HEARINGS 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
corrects  an  oversight — really.  I  believe, 
of  a  technical  nature — in  Public  Law  92- 
603.  When  the  new  title  VI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  created  to  provide  for 
service  programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled,  there  was  no  provision  for  a 
public  hearing  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes which  might  arise  regarding  eligi- 
bility for  these  services.  My  amendment 
provides  for  such  a  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  although  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  assistance  programs  were 
federalized  with  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  92-603.  the  services  programs — such 
as  homemaker  and  chore  services — will 
still  be  nm  by  the  States.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  a  system  of  administrative 
hearings  to  resolve  individual  disputes 
over  eligibility  or  levels  of  services. 

For  example,  it  is  through  title  VI  that 
homemaker  and  chore  services  are  pro- 
vided for  those  severely  disabled  poor 
who,  in  the  absence  of  someone  to  bathe 
them,  or  cook  for  them,  or  perhaps  per- 
form minor  household  services,  would 
have  to  be  institutionalized.  By  continu- 
ing to  provide  for  administrative  hear- 
ings— hearings  which  are  presently  re- 
quired in  existing  State  laws  for  disputes 
over  such  services — we  assure  prompt 
and  economical  resolution  of  these  dif- 
ferences. It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  only  other  alternative  for  such  ag- 
grieved persons  would  be  to  file  suit  in 
State  courts.  Our  overburdened  State 
court  systems  simply  do  not  need  addi- 
tional work.  Such  an  administrative 
remedy  is  required  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  determining  AFDC  and  medicaid 
eligibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment merely  clarifies  and  improves  upon 
the  committee's  original  Intent.  There 
are  several  other  areas  of  concern  to  me 
arising  from  the  proposed  October  3 
HEW  regulations,  but  I  believe  those 
with  which  my  amendment  deals  are  the 
most  harmful.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
bring  the  other  issues  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  letters  detailing  these 
issues  be  irinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Cooncti.  or  Senior 

CmziNS.  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  6, 1973. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  register  for  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  our  sirpport  for 
the  amendments  which  you  will  propose  to 
rectify  Inequities  In  certain  of  the  regula- 
tions prepared  by  HEW  on  October  3.  1073. 
and  covering  the  Income  and  resources  of 
Supplementary  Security  Income  applicants. 
We  are  particularly  concerned  about  Reg- 
ulation 410.1212 — Exclusion  of  Home — Sub- 
part 2 — Resources  and  Exclusions — which  ex- 


cludes the  value  of  a  hous:  to  the  extent  Its 
current  fair  market  value  docs  not  exceed 
•35,000.  In  large  metropolitan  areas  C25.000 
would  no  longer  purchase  a  modest  bouse, 
whUe  In  smaller  communities  or  rural  area.s, 
this  (25,000  limit  might  be  quite  reasonable. 

We  support,  therefore,  your  proposal  that 
first  the  Secretary  shall  be  required  to  take 
Into  account  regional  or  liitra-rcglonal  varia- 
tions In  the  value  of  a  home. 

We  support,  further,  your  proposal  that 
would  permit  an  SSI  recipient  to  contest  the 
fair  market  value  set  by  the  formula  con- 
tained In  the  regulation. 

Regulation  416.1125 — Unearned  Income; 
support  and  maintenance — Imposes  a  rigid 
and  automatic  one-third  reduction  in  the  SSI 
payment  standard  when  an  elderly  l.idlvldual 
may  choose  to  live  In  a  household  and  pay 
room  and  board.  The  legislation  provided 
only  for  such  a  deduction  in  Instances  where 
the  individual  Is  being  assisted  by  a  con- 
tribution In-klnd  of  room  and  board. 

We  support  the  amendment  which  would 
eliminate  such  a  deduction  when  the  Individ- 
ual reports  that  he  is  paying  to  the  host 
household  an  amount  which  fairly  represents 
the  value  of  the  room  and  board  he  Is  re- 
ceiving. The  proposed  HEW  regulation  would 
completely  discourage  elderly  persons  from 
living  In  private  households  Instead  of  a 
commercial  boardl;ig  house  where  s\ich  a 
deduction  Is  not  applied. 

We  support  also  the  proposal  that  account 
be  taken  of  the  Individual's  encumbrances 
In  declaring  how  much  his  resources  exceed 
the  limit  of  $1500.  Were  an  Individual  to 
purchase  a  hearing  aid  or  prosthetic  appli- 
ance— purchase  of  which  Ls  not  allowed  by 
medicare — and  made  this  purchase  on  time, 
with  a  $50  00  down  payment  on  a  hearing 
aid  costing  about  $300.00 — presumably  this 
$300.00  hearing  aid  would  be  considered  a 
resource  chargeable  to  the  $1500  limit.  This 
makes  no  sense,  since  first,  the  aid  Ls  essen- 
tial to  his  well-being  and  capacity  for  In- 
dependent functioning,  while,  secondly.  If 
he  were  eligible  for  medicaid,  the  hearing 
aid  might  well  have  been  provided  under 
this  program  and  so  considered  an  essen- 
tial health  Item  rather  than  a  resource  to 
be  charged  against  the  $1500  limit. 

We  suppxsrt  also  the  amendment  that  the 
State  Agency  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
a  fair  hearing  before  such  agency  to  any 
individual  requesting  a  hearing  because  his 
claim  for  services  Is  denied,  or  Is  not  acted 
upon  with  reasonable  promptness,  or  because 
he  Is  aggrieved  by  any  other  agency  action 
affecting  receipt,  suspension,  reduction,  or 
termination  of  such  services. 

Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  does 
not  provide  for  such  a  fair  hearing  process. 
We  consider  this  a  serious  oversight. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  re- 
strictive Regulations  on  Social  Services  that 
have  been  Issued  by  HEW  and  the  proposal 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  throw 
Social  Services  Into  the  quicksands  of  Reve- 
nue Sharing.  With  these  negative  attitudes 
towards  the  Social  Services,  there  Is  no 
doubt  In  our  mind  that  we  need  the  protec- 
tions around  the  right  to  Social  Services  that 
would  be  assured  by  this  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

WiLtXAM  R.  Hutton, 

Ejecutive  Director. 


American  Association  of  Rftitied 
Persons,       Nationai.       Retired 
TEArHERS   Association. 
Washington.  DC.  November  2,  1973. 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Washington,  DC. 
De\R    Commissioner;    On    behalf    of   the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  and 
the   Nationai    Retired   Teachers   Association 
with  a  combined  membership  of  over  5.8  mll- 


l  en  older  Americans,  I  submit  the  following 
commsnts  concerning  the  Income  and  re- 
source regulailons  for  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  program  which  were  proposed 
In  the  Federal  Register,  Volume  38,  Number 
191,  Octobers,  1973. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  In  enacting  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  program  was 
to  minimize  some  of  the  more  distasteful 
features  of  current  welfare  programs  for  the 
af;cd,  blind  and  disabled.  However,  examina- 
tion of  the  legislation  and  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations Indicates  that  some  of  the  admln- 
Lstratlve  problems  of  present  procrams  are 
likely  to  continue.  As  Paper  Number  10  Is- 
sued by  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  pclnts  out, 
'"Informational  material  about  the  SSI  pro- 
gram cmph.aslzes  that  there  is  a  basic  dif- 
ference In  approach  between  the  SSI  program 
and  traditional  welfare  programs.  A  con- 
trast Is  made  between  the  welfare  concept  of 
determining  individual  need  and  the  SSI  con- 
cept of  comparing  income  to  basic  benefit 
levels.  .  .  .  The  dllTerence  between  SSI  and 
OAA  Is  more  methodological  tli.in  conceptual. 
Whether  shelter  costs  are  considered  as  paid, 
or  imputed  Income  from  free  or  nominal 
shelter  costs  Ls  deducted  from  a  standard 
payment  level,  the  results  are  similar." 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  where 
everyone's  Intentions  were  noble,  but  their 
deeds  fell  short  of  their  expectations.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  cannot  be 
castigated  for  promulgating  regulations 
which  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  even 
If  the  effect  of  these  regulations  would  be 
to  pervert  the  spirit  of  the  program. 

Our  Associations  are  constrained  to  preface 
our  remarks  concerning  the  proposed  income 
and  resources  regulations  for  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  (SSI)  program  with 
two  assertions: 

1.  Efforts  to  amend  Title  XVI  bo  establish 
a  truly  minimum  floor  of  income  for  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  at  a  level  which  will 
allow  for  dignity  and  independence  must 
continue;  and 

2.  The  Importance  of  the  new  fedcr,'\ll7ed 
program  overrides  reservations  concerning  Its 
Initial  mandate;  and.  therefore,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  Initiate  the  program  on  Its 
statutory  starting  date  of  January  1.  1974. 

We  recognize  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  was  expended  to  develop  resulations 
which  (1)  conformed  to  the  law,  (2)  estab- 
lished equity  and  (3)  provided  substantial 
parity  with  other  federal  human  resource 
programs.  The  painstaking  effort  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplemental  Security  Income 
staff  to  v^lte  regulations  whlc'  meet  these 
criteria  must  be  commended.  However,  there 
are  several  proposed  rules  which  might  be 
broadened  to  Increase  equity  without  violat- 
ing the  principles  of  the  law  or  the  relation- 
ship to  other  programs. 

In  particular,  Section  1612(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1972  (PL.  92-603)  does 
not  appear  to  mandate  the  regulation  as 
proposed  In  S  416.1125(d)  to  reduce  payment 
under  the  program  regardless  of  whether  the 
Individual  Ls  making  any  payment  for  sup- 
port and  maintenance  to  the  person  In  whose 
household  he  Is  living.  State  practices  under 
the  current  program  are  somewhat  com- 
parable but  are  more  likely  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  actual  financial  arrangements 
of  the  recipient.  Some  states  have  a  low  pay- 
ment standard,  but  not  as  much  as  one-third 
lower,  when  there  are  other  persons  In  the 
home;  or,  when  needs  are  Itemized,  the 
recipient's  payment  Includes  his  share  of  the 
cost  of  common  household  expenses  If  he  Is 
expected  to  contribute  toward  household 
maintenance.  Reference  Is  made  to  the  one- 
third  reduction  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Reports,  and  both  appear  to  Include 
the  concept  offered  In  J  416.1125(d) ;  how- 
ever, we  fear  that  for  the  20  percent  of  Old 
Age  Assistance  recipients  who  live  In  another 
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person's  household  this  provision  will  be 
a  step  away  from  dignity  and  Independence 
and  not  a  step  toward  a  true  federal  mlnl- 
mum  Income  floor.  Reducing  Incomes  for 
those  who  are  contributing  to  their  own 
support  and  maintenance  within  a  house- 
for  those  who  pay  for  their  support  and 
maintenance  outside  another  person's  house- 
hold (subsection  e).  At  stake  In  this  pro- 
vision Is  the  same  older  American 
pride  which  made  Old  Age  Assistance 
distasteful;  the  proudness  which  com- 
pels older  persons  to  contribute  their  share. 
We  urge  that  this  section  ^ae  reconsidered  to 
provide  for  Individual  determination  until 
such  time  as  the  basic  authority  can  be 
amended.  Although  lndlvldua""zed  determi- 
nation Is  administratively  difficult,  and  the 
optimum  would  be  to  reduce  this  process  to 
the  absolute  minimum,  other  sections  of  the 
regulations  require  this  individualized  effort. 
Arbitrary  rules  to  avoid  the  complexity  of 
individualized  determination  fail  to  pro- 
vide the  human  compassion  and  under- 
standing which  Is  necessary  to  maximize 
the  choice  of  living  arrangements  available 
to  SSI  recipients. 

Praise  Is  extended  for  several  difficult  de- 
cisions which  are  incorporated  in  §416.1125 
including  the  decision  expressed  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  that  the  one-third  reduction  will 
apply  only  for  months  spent  entirely  In  the 
household  of  another  person  and  the  stand- 
ard as  set  In  subsection  (f)  requiring  that 
both  support  and  malnteiuince  must  be  fur- 
nished for  such  reduction  to  apply.  Both  of 
these  decisions  appear  to  work  in  the  favor 
of  the  recipient,  and  our  Associations  hope 
that  the  practice  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  Interpret  standards  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  recipient  will  continue  In 
his  new  Title  XVI  program. 

We  believe  1416,1132,  5416.1134  and 
5416.1136  are  subject  to  reconsideration.  Al- 
though P.L.  92-603  required  the  accounting 
of  prices  and  awards,  proceeds  of  life  In- 
surance policies,  gifts,  supjjort  and  alimony, 
and  Inheritances  as  unearned  Income,  our 
Associations  share  several  of  the  observations 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  that 
the  regulations  tend  to  restrict  rather  than 
liberalize  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  In 
particular,  we  do  not  see  the  rationale  for 
different  treatment  of  inheritances,  prices  or 
awards,  and  gifts.  Noncash  Inherited  property 
is  considered  a  resource  when  received;  non- 
cash prizes,  awards  and  gifts  are  considered 
as  Income  when  received  and  resources  again 
in  the  next  quarter;  prizes  and  awards  are 
Income  whether  or  not  convertible  to  cash. 
If  strictly  enforced,  defining  prizes,  awards 
and  gifts  as  Income  prevents  recipients  from 
improving  their  living  conditions  and  might 
l)e  a  deterrent  to  friends,  relatives  and  com- 
munity groups  from  giving  gifts  to  these 
persona  on  holidays.  The  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key basket  for  the  needy  Is  hardly  Income, 
nor  do  we  see  the  festive  decoration  of  a 
Christmas  tree  as  Income;  however,  the  rules 
if  applied  would  count  both  of  these  against 
recipients.  We  would  favor  the  adoption  of  a 
general  rule  which  treats  all  such  Irregular, 
one-time  receipt  of  cash  or  In  kind  Items  as 
resources  rather  than  Income:  however.  In 
lieu  of  the  statute  requiring  the  account- 
ing of  these  Items  as  unearned  income,  we 
would  favor  clarification  of  noncash  versus 
cash  receipts  of  occasional  Income  to  exclude 
nonconvertlble  Items. 

Turning  to  Subpart  L — Resources  and  Ex- 
clusions, we  find  It  disturbing  that  the  Con- 
gressional mandate  was  steeped  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  "pauper's  oath,"  and  equally 
upsetting  that  the  regulations  conforming  to 
the  law  reflect  the  "welfare  myth." 

Our  Associations  are  most  concerned  about 
the  valuation  of  the  home  eis  established  by 
§  416.1212.  't  Is  our  understanding  that  a 
number  of  approaches  to  establish  the  rea- 


sonable value  of  a  home  were  studied.  Un- 
fortunately, It  appears  as  If  the  most  strin- 
gent of  these  was  adopted.  The  precedent  of 
establishing  a  home  valuation  In  the  SSI 
program  Is  most  Important  because  It  Is  a 
new  hinderance  to  helping  older  people.  In 
the  present  Old  Age  Assistance  Program,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  states  set  a  value 
limit  on  the  home  In  which  the  recipient 
lives  In  determining  the  value  of  allowable 
resources.  Eighteen  states  have  provisions  for 
recovery  of  assistance  payments  through 
Hens  on  property  or  claims  against  the  estate 
of  deceased  recipients  but  impose  no  home 
value  limit;  eight  states  set  value  limits  on 
the  home  property  and  also  have  recovery 
provisions;  and  most  Importantly,  17  states 
have  neither  tj-pe  of  regulation  in  respect  to 
home  ownership.  Judging  from  the  fact  that 
In  1970.  28  percent  of  Old  Age  Assistance  re- 
cipients owned  their  home— 23  percent  with- 
out mortgage — we  are  speaking  of  a  sizable 
population  affected  by  the  valuation  pro- 
vision. 

A  recent  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  study 
points  out  that  during  the  20  years  between 
1952  and  1972,  the  cost  of  home  ownership 
went  up  91.7  percent.  Reports  Indicate  that 
houses  In  Levlttown,  New  York— the  original 
low-cost  housing  area — which  cost  $6,900  In 
1948  are  now  selling  as  high  as  $40,000.  In 
Miami,  Florida,  homes  which  cost  $16,400  in 
June  1966  cost  $42,100  In  January  1973.  Re- 
ports are  similar  In  most  all  metropblltan 
communities.  The  Nationai  Association  of 
Home  Builders  reports  that  In  the  decade 
1960-1970.  the  total  Inventory  of  houses  In- 
creased by  10.3  million  (although  6.2  million 
units  were  lost  to  bulldozers,  fire,  and  neg- 
lect) while  during  the  same  period  there  was 
a  38  percent  Increase  In  the  formation  of 
households.  When  these  facts  are  taken  Into 
consideration,  we  are  forced  to  ask  how  the 
figures  In  §  416.1212(a)   were  calculated. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  home  valuation 
provi'vlon  on  four  grounds:  (1)  a  national 
value  limit  may  represent  a  modest  dwelling 
In  one  area  but  an  Imposing  residence  In 
another,  (2)  property  values  vary  depending 
on  market  conditions,  location,  basis  for 
evaluation  and  other  Judgemental  decisions 
which  themselves  are  subject  to  variations, 
and  (3)  arbitrary  limits  hurt  those  with 
home  values  marginally  above  the  limit,  and 
(4)  arbitrary  limits  are  static  and  unchang- 
ing In  light  of  dynamic  economic  activities. 
Therefore,  we  strongly  \irge  the  Department 
to  reconsider  S  416.1212  and  to  set  the  home 
valuation  at  that  level  which  the  recipient 
can  maintain  the  home.  Existing  data  shows 
that  the  necessary  expenses  of  home  owner- 
ship are  directly  related  to  some  value.  If 
the  Individual  cannot  maintain  the  home, 
then  It  Is  his  decision  that  will  change  his 
living  arrangement  and  not  the  forced  dis- 
position of  excessive  resources. 

Should  the  optimum  flexible  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  valuation  of  the  home  be  unac- 
ceptable, then  we  would  urge  the  Depart- 
ment to  at  least  establish  a  valuation  pro- 
cedure which  Is  reflective  of  market  condi- 
tions. Perhaps  establishing  a  standard  of  125 
percent  of  the  medium  assessed  valuation 
within  a  given  geographic  area  (best  Identi- 
fiable as  standard  metropolitan  areas)  as  an 
alternative  to  the  flat  fixed  amount  to  be  In- 
terpreted nationwide  would  be  more  reflec- 
tive. This  standard  would  at  least  recognize 
market  variations  and  changing  home  values. 

We  are  equally  concerned  with  §  416.1216 
providing  for  exclusion  of  household  goods 
and  personal  effects.  Market  value  is  hardly 
reflective  of  household  goods  and  personal 
effects.  For  Instance,  how  would  you  value 
the  grandfather  clock  which  was  handmade 
two  centuries  ago  and  has  been  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation?  Wouldn't  this 
priceless  heirloom  be  above  the  established 


limit  If  market  value  was  used  to  calculate 
conversion  to  cash?  Although  the  grand- 
father clock  Is  an  Isolated  example,  most 
older  persons  have  Items  In  their  homes 
which  would  have  a  higher  cash  value  when 
determined  by  the  market  mechanism  than 
If  the  value  were  to  be  set  by  the  individual. 
Use  of  market  value  without  considering  en- 
cumbrances seems  to  reflect  concern  over  the 
appearance  of  affluence  rather  than  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  excess  resources  which  could  be 
Uoed  for  living  expenses. 

The  complete  regulation  concerning  the 
valuation  of  personal  effects  is  subject  to 
considerable  variations  In  Judgement  and  Is 
likely  to  be  applied  only  In  situations 
brought  lo  the  attention  of  the  Department. 
To  administer  such  a  provision  would  be 
costly,  and,  needless  to  say,  of  questionable 
benefit  in  relation  to  cost.  We  recommend 
amending  §416.1216  to  provide  an  oral  dec- 
laration by  the  recipient  that  they  do  not 
have  household  goods  and  personal  effects  of 
unusual  or  exceptional  value.  Such  a  dec- 
laration. In  light  of  all  other  prerequisites 
for  aid  under  the  SSI  program,  should  be 
taken  at  face  value  and  not  contested. 

'ihe  limitation  on  valuation  of  the  auto- 
mobile provided  for  In  §  416.1218(b)  would 
receive  the  same  harsh  Judgement  as  the  two 
sections  cited  above  if  it  were  not  for  the 
clause  "an  automobile  will  be  totally  ex- 
cluded if  It  Is  used  for  employment  or  for 
liie  individual's  medical  treatment  of  a  spe- 
cific or  regular  medical  problem."  Even  with 
this  provision,  we  are  constrained  to  ask  w^by 
a  car  value  should  be  set  at  an  arbitrary  dol- 
lar amount?  The  dollar  amount  might  be 
understandable  If  It  were  set  at  the  retaU 
market  value  of  a  Cadillac — because  the  pro- 
vision In  the  law  was  only  placed  therein  in 
response  to  the  rhetoric  concerning  luxury 
cars — but,  set  at  the  present  limit,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  rationale.  Although  this  regu- 
lation is  less  restrictive  than  current  regu- 
lations in  most  states,  It  still  Imposes  a  de- 
meaning test  upon  recipients  which  is  not 
necessary.  An  SSI  level  Income  would  hardly 
permit  one  to  continue  payments  on  an  ex- 
pensive car,  or  even  to  meet  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing such  a  luxury  car  running  and  in  good 
repair.  Our  Associations  recommend  rede- 
fining the  limit  at  that  level  which  an  indi- 
vidual can  continue  to  maintain  the  vehicle. 
Finally,  sUthough  §  416.1230  appears  to  be 
the  most  liberal  of  the  Interpretations  of  the 
arbitrary  standard  prescribed  In  the  law  for 
exclusion  of  life  insurance  policies,  we  must 
voice  objection  to  the  provision  and  hope 
that  Congress  will  recognize  the  folly  of  such 
arbitrary  low  limits. 

With  our  above  stated  opposition  to  several 
of  the  standards  for  determining  resources, 
It  should  be  apparent  that  our  Associations 
oppose  forced  disposition  of  resources.  Un- 
fortunately, we  Interpret  these  provisions  as 
being  aimed  at  making  the  poor  poorer.  We 
recognize  that  the  law  mandates  disposition, 
and  therefore  we  will  appeal  our  case  before 
the  Congress. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press on  behalf  of  my  Associations  and  par- 
ticularly my  staff,  our  heartfelt  appreciation 
for  the  fine  cooperation  which  you  and  your 
staff  have  extended  to  help  In  the  team  effort 
to  get  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
program  operational.  Although  we  find  fault 
with  the  legislation  and  we  question  a  num- 
ber of  the  specifics  in  the  regulations,  we  are 
convinced  that  those  Individuals  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  program  are 
doing  everything  In  their  power  to  establish 
a  true  program  with  a  design  for  dignity. 

You  may  be  assured  of  our  continued  co- 
operation and  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Cyril  P.  Brickfield, 

Legislative  Counsel, 
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HaTION AI.   ASSOCTATION    Of 

Social  WoKKns, 

October  3t.  1973. 
CoMicissioim  or  Sociai.  SBcrmrrT, 
Department  of  HEW  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dbar  Commissionkb:  The  6,500-member 
CalUorola  Council.  National  Association  of 
Sociai  Workers  has  studied  the  proposed  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  Program  regu- 
lations as  published  In  the  October  3.  1973 
Federal  Register.  Several  of  these  regulations 
will  have  a  serious  negative  effect  in  Cali- 
fornia, endangering  the  eligibility  of  many 
needy  persons.  The  NASW  therefore  urges  the 
following  amendments: 

1.  Section  416-1212(a).  Establishment  of  a 
$25,000  maximum  value  of  homes  in  Cali- 
fornia is  unreallstlcally  low.  This  reg\aatlon 
could  be  particularly  harmful  to  California 
residents  as  property  values  have  soared  over 
the  past  two  decades.  Homes  that  were  pur- 
chased for  tlO.OOO  to  $15,000  twenty  years 
ago  In  Los  Angeles,  Orange  County,  or  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  for  example,  are 
selling  today  for  over  $30,000.  Under  these 
regulations,  a  recipient  could  be  forced  to 
sell  a  home  in  which  he  had  Invested  only 
$10,000 

This  Inequity  Is  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  county  property  tax  rates  are  now 
frozen  In  California  but  assessed  valuation 
rates  are  not.  In  order  to  increase  revenues, 
some  counties  are  increasing  assessed  valu- 
ation. Thus  a  $35,000  maximum  value  for 
homes  Is  unfairly  low  for  this  state. 

NASW  therefore  recommends  that  the 
California  value  limit  on  homes  be  raised  to 
$35,000  by  including  California  in  the  excep- 
tion already  granted  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

2.  There  is  no  provision  for  "leas  encum- 
brances" in  the  proposed  regulations.  One  of 
the  most  negative  features  of  the  regulations 
and  potentially  the  most  harmful  to  recipi- 
ents is  the  failure  to  take  Into  account  the 
encumbrances  on  any  resources  of  recipients. 
For  example,  a  refrigerator  could  be  deemed 
to  have  an  open  market  value  of  $300  even 
though  a  recipient's  equity  In  It  was  only 
$100.  Ownership  of  an  automobile  worth 
$1,700  could  disqualify  a  recipient  even  if  he 
had  only  a  few  small  payments  on  It.  It  Is 
grossly  unfair  to  disqualify  recipients  from 
aid  by  defining  their  equity  to  be  equal  to 
the  total  market  value  of  unpaid  for  pos- 
•esslons. 

NASW  therefore  recommends  that  the 
qualifying  words  "leas  encumbrances"  be  In- 
serted throughout  these  proposed  regulations 
after  every  explicit  dollar  limitation  refer- 
ence. 

3  Section  416.1316.  Establishment  of  a 
limitation  of  $1,500  on  all  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  Is  unreasonable.  If  one 
were  to  inventory  the  necessities  In  an  aver- 
age home,  their  combined  market  value 
would  undoubtedly  exceed  $1.S00.  This  reg- 
ulation Is  much  stricter  than  current  Cali- 
fornia policy  nhlch  currently  excludes  en- 
tirely "Items  used  to  provide,  equip  and 
maintain  a  home",  helrlooma,  wedding  rlnps. 
clothing,  recreational  equipment  and  musi- 
cal Instruments  This  section  will  particu- 
larly affect  disabled  and  blind  persons  who 
must  possess  specialized  appliances  and 
home  furnishings  In  order  to  maintain  an 
independent  living  arrangement.  It  will  also 
disqualify  many  older  persons,  who  have 
acquired  a  relatively  comfortable  furnished 
home  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  now 
because  of  lUnesa  or  unemployablllty  are 
forced  to  depend  on  welfare  for  basic  neces- 
sities Furthermore,  possession  of  a  single 
heirloom  or  a  wedding  ring  could  disqualify 
an  Individual  under  this  proposed  regula- 
tion. 

NASW  therefore  reoom.menda  that  this 
limitation  be  increased  to  at  least  $3,000. 

4.  Section  41S  1318.  The  limitation  of  one 
car  only  per  family  will  create  severe  hard- 


ships for  families  or  disabled  persons.  In 
order  to  travel  to  the  doctor  or  to  partici- 
pate In  mandatory  rehabilitation  programs, 
many  disabled  persons  must  travel  in  dif- 
ferent directions  from  other  family  mem- 
bers and /or  drive  specially  equlppeid  auto- 
mobiles. The  equipment  required  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  disability:  one  disabled 
person   cannot    always    drive    another's    car. 

NASW  therefore  recommends  that  more 
than  one  car  be  allowed  for  families  when 
there  are  disabled  persons  In  the  household. 

6.  Section  416.1125(d).  This  regulation 
states  that  the  one-third  Income  reduction 
for  In-klnd  room  and  board  services  "will 
apply  regardless  of  whether  the  Individ- 
ual ...  Is  making  any  payment  for  support 
and  maintenance."  This  reduction  Is  un- 
reasonable and  not  required  by  statute 
(Section  1612(a)(2)(A)).  It  Is  surprising 
that  a  reg\ilatlon  would  be  proposed  defin- 
ing that  a  recipient  Is  considered  to  be  "re- 
ceiving support  and  maintenance  In-klnd" 
when  he  Is  paying  for  room  and  board. 

NASW  therefore  recoounends  that  Section 
416.1125(d)    be  deleted. 

WhUe  there  are  several  other  points  In 
the  proposed  regulations  which  appear  to  be 
unnecessarily  restrictive,  NASW  has  men- 
tioned only  those  five  major  points  which  we 
believe  to  be  most  serious. 

The  California  Council.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Sociai  Workers  respectfully  urges 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  to  Include  our  recommendations  In 
Its  final  regulations. 
Sincerely, 

Wanda  R.  Collins, 

President. 

Sam  Fbancisco  Ncichbobbood  Lk- 

CAl.  AaSISTANCE  FotTNCATION, 

San  Francisco.  Calif..  October  30.  1973. 
jAM£s  BarrcE  Casowcll, 

Commissioner.   Social   Security  Admlnistra- 
turn,  VS.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Washington,  DC. 
Re.  20  C  PR    I  418.  Sub  Parta  K  &  L,  Pro- 
posed in  38  Federal  Register  27406-11. 
DXAS  CoMMissioNEX  Cakdwell:  The  follow- 
ing comments  are  subnutted  In  response  to 
the    above-cited    regulations    proposed    by 
Arthur    E.    Hees.    Acting    Commissioner    of 
Social  Security,  on  October  3.  1973. 

Before  discussing  the  proposed  regulations 
In  detail.  I  would  like  to  make  two  general 
points.  First,  the  regulations  axe  frequently 
vague  and  couched  in  such  general  language 
as  to  render  them  almost  wholly  unusable.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  SSA  has  prepared 
a  "Claims  Manual"  for  the  use  of  its  field 
staff  In  making  actual  determinations  of  eli- 
gibility. It  la  my  understanding  that  this 
document.  In  many  instances,  provides  fur- 
ther Interpretations  of  the  regulations  set 
forth  In  30  C.FJl.  In  addition.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  It  also  establishes  pro- 
cedures for  making  many  of  the  determina- 
tions set  forth  in  very  general  terms  in  the 
20  C.FR.  regulations.  I  must  make  these 
problematic  characterizations  of  the 
"Claims  Manual."  since,  thus  far.  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  It.  If  my 
understanding  of  its  contemplated  use  Is  cor- 
rect, I  believe  that  two  serious  violations 
of  law  have  occurred. 

First,  to  the  extent  that  It  la  used  In 
making  determinations  of  eligibility  of  SSI 
applicants.  It  sets  forth  •"substantive  rules  of 
general  appllcablllty  as  authorized  by  law.  in 
statements  of  general  policy  or  interpreta- 
tions of  general  applicability  formulated  and 
adopted  l>y  the  agency  .  .  "  Therefore,  Con- 
gress has  dictated  that  SSA  must  "publish 
(itl  In  the  Federal  Register  for  the  guidance 
of  the  public  ..."  5  VSC.  I  552(b)  ( 1 )  (D)  . 
Secondly,  "statements  of  policy  and  Interpre- 
tations which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
agency"  and  are  not  required  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  must  be  made  "avail- 


able for  public  Inspection  and  copying"  by 
the  agency.  6  U.8.C.  5  552(a)(2)(B).  In  both 
cases,  the  public  Is  being  denied  Its  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  upon  and.  thereby,  con- 
ceivably have  some  Influence  upon  the  final 
policies  adopted  by  you.  It  has  also  been  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  the  policies  unilaterally  adopted  by 
you.  There  Is  no  sound  reason  In  policy  or 
law  for  SSA  to  become  a  citadel  of  secrecy 
and  silence. 

My  second  basic  objection  goes  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  SSA  Is  adopting  all  of  Its  sup- 
plemental security  Income  regulations  As  I 
stated  In  more  detail  In  my  September  20, 
1973,  letter  to  Secretary  Weinberger.  P.L.  92- 
608  became  law  on  October  31,  1972  For  over 
eleven  months,  HEW  stood  officially  mute 
with  respect  to  Its  Interpretation  of  the  stat- 
ute. It  was  not  until  October  3  that  the 
very  first  regulations  Implementing  the  bill 
were  proposed.  On  that  date,  sub  parts  K  &  L 
were  proposed.  The  only  other  proposed  reg- 
ulations which  have  been  Issued  since  that 
date  were  sub  parts  B  &  E,  proposed  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1973.  Thus,  sixteen  of  the  twenty  sub 
paru-i.  80  ""r.  of  the  total,  remained  to  be  pro- 
posed. It  Is  now  nearly  the  1st  of  November 
The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  contem- 
plates that  all  regulations  shall  be  published 
In  proposed  form  to  allow  the  public  at  least, 
thirty  days  to  comment  and,  thereby.  hop>e- 
fuUy  Influence  the  sub.stance  of  the  regula- 
tions finally  adopted.  Since  the  SSI  program 
Is  to  be  operational  on  January  1,  1974.  there 
Is  a  very  distinct  possibility  that  all  of  the 
regulations  will  not  even  be  proposed  before 
the  end  of  November,  thus  precluding  th^ 
possibility  that  they  can  be  adopted  In  final 
form  prior  to  the  Implementation  date.  As- 
suming, however,  that  all  of  the  remaining 
proposed  regulations  are  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  before  the  end  of  November, 
such  a  procedure  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  As  anyone 
familiar  with  the  Implementation  of  the  SSI 
program  knows,  the  operational  logistics  of 
Initiating  the  program  are  of  such  substan- 
tial magnitude  as  to  And  few.  If  any,  prec- 
edents in  the  history  of  federal  aeencles.  I 
simply  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
SSA  will  conscientiously  review  the  com- 
ments of  all  Interested  parties,  and  take  sach 
comments  Into  consideration  so  as  to.  In 
fact,  alter  Its  final  regulations  In  light  of 
such  comments.  The  necessities  of  making 
the  program  op>eratlonal  on  January  1,  1974. 
must  necessarily  dictate  that  the  policies 
then  applicable  have  become  firm  and  rela- 
tively Immutable  long  before  the  date  of 
this  writing  The  programming  of  the  com- 
puters necessary  to  make  payments  to  over 
six  million  SSI  recipients  simply  does  not 
allow  for  last  minute  changes.  Thus,  we  are 
all  "going  through  the  steps  "  to  give  a  sem- 
blance of  compliance  with  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  Those  of  us  who  repre 
sent  recipients  are  moved  by  our  nal%'e  ideal - 
Ism  to  think  that  our  comments  shall  have 
some  real  Influence.  Even  I.  with  my  cyni- 
cism, proceed  as  though  this  comment  will 
havo  some  real  Influence. 

Sub  part  K  contains  SSA's  policies  regard- 
ing Income  In  the  SSI  program.  The  follow- 
ing comments  are  organized  m  numerical 
order. 

(1)  |416  110S(b)  states  that:  "The  cash 
proceeds  of  casualty  Insurance  to  replace  an 
excluded  resource  are  not  Income.  For  treat- 
ment as  a  resource  see  (  416  1232."  The  lat- 
ter regulation  states  that  such  a  payment  is 
to  be  "excluded  as  a  resource  provided  the 
total  amount  of  the  cash  Is  used  to  repa'.r 
or  replace  such  excluded  resource  wlthlr. 
three  mouths  If  the  resource  Is  personal 
property  and  six  months  If  the  resource  Is 
real  property.  Any  such  cash  not  so  used 
within  such  time  periods  la  an  Includable 
resource  to  the  extent  retained.  .  .  ." 

The  long  and  the  short  of  all  of  thla  Is  that 
the  regulations  are  silent  with  respect  to  the 
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cash  proceeds  of  casualty  Insurance  policies 
which  are  paid  by  the  Insurance  company  to 
replace  an  Included  resource.  (The  signifi- 
cance of  whether  a  resource  Is  to  be  "in- 
cluded" or  "excluded"  is  substantial;  there  is, 
generally,  a  $1500.00  limit  on  resources;  If  a 
resource  Is  "excludable,"  Its  value  will  not 
have  any  effect  on  an  applicants  eligibility.) 
Apparently,  the  regulations  are  BUent  as  to 
whether  such  an  Insurance  payment  1b  to  be 
considered  as  "Income"  or  "resources."  This 
Is  very  Important  since  If  It  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered Income,  a  recipient's  grant  will  be  Im- 
mediately reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  "In- 
come." However,  If  It  Is  to  be  considered  as 
"resource."  Its  receipt  will  not  affect  the 
amount  of  the  grant  but  rather  render  the 
recipient  wholly  ineligible,  except  for  the 
provisions  of  %  416.1240  which  allows  a  recipi- 
ent to  retain  eligibility  for  a  specified  period 
of  time  so  long  as  he  Initiates  procedures  to 
dispose  of  the  excess  resources.  Since  such  an 
Inburance  payment  Is  Intended  by  the  Insurer 
to  replace  an  Included  resource,  It  would  be 
expected  that  the  Insurance  payment  would 
also  be  considered  a  resource,  not  Income. 
This  should  be  made  clear  bo  that  receipt  of 
such  proceeds  will  not  reduce  a  recipient's 
grant.  Considering  It  as  a  resource  will  In  no 
way  create  a  windfall  for  the  recipient  since 
the  value  is  exactly  equal  to  that  value  that 
the  resource  had  before  Its  destruction, 

(2)  5  416.1109  states  that:  "The  term  'In- 
come' does  not  Include  the  value  of"  medical 
services  "or  other  services  of  a  strictly  sociai 
nature  furnished  an  Individual  by  any  gov- 
ernmental or  private  agency."  The  regulation 
should  be  amplified  to  make  It  absolutely 
clear  that  the  value  of  any  service  received  by 
a  recipient  pursuant  to  Title  VI  of  the  Sociai 
Security  Act,  the  new  title  In  P.L.  92-603  to 
provide  for  services  to  the  aged,  blind  and 
disabled,  shall  not  be  construed  as  "Income" 
for  SSI  purposes.  While  I  believe  that  this  Is 
your  Intent.  It  should  be  made  absolutely 
clear. 

(3)  5  416.1115  defines  the  term  "countable 
Income."  In  sub-section  (a)(1)  there  Is  a 
cross  reference  to  j  416.1102(a) .  This  Is  an 
error— the  reference  should  be  to  {416.1102 
(b) .  The  same  error  exists  In  the  cross  refer- 
ence In  5416.1115(a)(2):  the  reference  there 
should  be  to  5  416.1102(c),  not  (b). 

(4)  5  416,1120  states  that:  "In  determining 
the  amount  of  unearned  Income,  the  amount 
actually  available  to  the  Indlvludal  Is  consid- 
ered.'* This  states  an  exceedingly  Important 
principle  that  has  existed  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  over  thirty-five  years.  It  finds 
Its  genesis  In  the  attempts  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  In  1938-39  regarding  Us  responsible  rel- 
atives law.  Ohio  created  a  statute  requiring 
that  the  adult  children  of  recipients  of  Old 
Age  Assistance  contribute  certain  amounts  of 
money,  dependent  on  their  Income,  to  their 
Indigent  parents.  Then,  the  grants  to  those 
Indigent  parents  were  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  children's  required  contribution, 
whether  or  not  the  children,  in  fact,  made 
those  contributions.  The  Sociai  Security 
Board,  the  agency  then  administering  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  then  moved  to  cut  off  fed- 
eral funds  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  matter 
was  eventually  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Indi- 
gent parents  by  the  requirement  that  a  state 
could  take  into  account  only  such  income  as 
was  actually  available  to  the  recipients.  The 
underlying  principles  In  this  policy  were  fur- 
ther emphasized  and  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  King  v.  Smith,  393 
VS.  309  (1968)  and  Lewis  v.  Martin,  397  U.S. 
652  ( 1970) .  They  have  been  embodied  In  regu- 
lations Interpreting  the  term  "income  and  re- 
sources" as  used  In  Titles  I,  IV-A.  X,  XI, 
Xrv,  XVI  and  XIX.  The  principle  Is  expressly 
stated  In  the  Medicaid  title  of  the  Act,  Title 
XIX,  5  1902(a)  (17)  (B),  42  VS.  Code  5  1396a 
(a)(17)(B).  Although  the  principle  Is  again 
stated  In  these  regulations.  In  several  subse- 
quent regulations.  It  Is  directly  contradicted. 
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5  416.1120    further    provides    that:     "The 
gross  amount   (of  unearned  Income)    Is  re- 
duced  by   any   ordinary   and    necessary   ex- 
penses Incurred   In  getting  or  receiving  the 
unearned    Income."    This    is    a    proper    and 
necessary  corollary  of  the  general  principle 
embodied  In  the  "actually  available"  income 
rule.  This  corollary  means  that  because  cer- 
tain amounts  of  money  are  spent  to  gen- 
erate Income,  such  sums  must  not  be  con- 
sidered In  the  determination  of  Income  be- 
cause they  are  not  "actually  available"  since 
they  have  been  extended  for  the  purpose  of 
generating  Income.  The  regulation  goes  on 
to  provide  an  example:   "Where  an  individ- 
ual receives  compensation  for  damages  In- 
curred    In     an     automobile     accident,     the 
amount  of  unearned  Income  ...  Is  the  final 
settlement  amount  less  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary legal,  medical  and  other  expenses  which 
are    deducted    prior    to    his    receipt    of    the 
settlement.  An  amount  earmarked  to  replace 
the  damaged  automobile  would  be  excluded 
from  Income.  .  ,  ."  The  next  and  final  sen- 
tence of  the  regulation  then  turns  around 
and   directly   contradicts   the   principles  set 
forth  In  the  previous  sentence.  It  states  that: 
"Personal    Income    tax    withheld    from    un- 
earned Income  before  It  Is  paid  to  the  In- 
dividual   Is   not   a  deductible   expense    and, 
therefore,   does   not   reduce   the   amount   of 
the  unearned  Income  to  the  individual  (e.g., 
Income     tax    withheld    from    lottery    win- 
nings)."  [Emphasis  added.]  Such  an  excep- 
tion like  this  Is  absurd.  The  personal   in- 
come   tax    withheld    is,    by    definition,    not 
"actually   available   to  the   individual."  The 
whole  function  and  purpose  of  a  recognition 
of  income  Is  to  reduce  a  grant  by  an  amount 
equal  thereto.  The  rationale  Is  that  the  in- 
dividual has  an  alternative  to  meet  his  or 
her    subsistence — the    Income    actually    re- 
ceived. If  no  Income  is  actually  received,  or 
If  less  Income  Is  actually  received  In  some 
putative  amount,  the  recipient  will,  neces- 
sarily,  have   less   total   income   available   to 
meet    bis    or   her    needs    than    the    amount 
established  in  the  grant  standard.  Thus,  If 
an  individual  wins  $1,000  In  a  lottery,  and 
$400  In  Income  tax  Is  withheld,  the  individ- 
ual only  has  $600  In  band.  The  policy  pro- 
posed in  the  regulation  will  necessarily  mean 
that   for   over   three   months   the   recipient 
will  be  wholly  ineligible  for  a  grant  although 
$400   was  never  received  and  never  will   be 
received.  This  Is  completely  absurd.  It  con- 
tradicts the  sound  policy  and  Ic^lc  expressed 
in  the  "actually  available"  Income  rule. 

It  Is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  Congress  was 
fully  aware  of  the  "currently  avbllable"  in- 
come rule  and  implicitly  expected  It  to  be 
applied.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific  provi- 
sions to  the  contrary.  For  example,  5  1614 
(f)(2)  of  Title  XVI  provides  that  In  deter- 
mining "the  amount  of  benefits  for  any  in- 
dividual who  Is  a  child  under  age  21.  such 
Individual's  Income  and  resources  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  any  income  and  resources 
of  a  parent  of  such  Individual  .  .  .  who  is 
living  In  the  same  household  as  such  Indi- 
vidual, whether  or  not  available  to  such 
Individual.  ..."  A  similar  provision  exists  in 
5  1614(f)  (1)  with  respect  to  the  income  and 
resources  of  an  Ineligible  spouse  living  with 
an  eligible  person.  In  short.  Congress  has 
determined  that  as  between  spouse  and 
spouse  and  parent  and  child,  the  relation- 
ships are  so  close  that  an  individual  deter- 
mination of  case-by-case  "actual  availabil- 
ity" need  not  be  made.  In  short,  the  pre- 
sumption expressed  in  the  old  adage,  "what's 
mine  Is  yours  and  what's  yours  Is  mine,"  Is 
sound  with  regard  to  such  close  relationships. 
Otherwise,  actual  determinations  of  avail- 
ability must  be  made  hovfever  Inconvenient 
this  may  be  to  administrators. 

The  terminology  used  In  the  law  when 
such  presumptions  are  not  well-founded  Is 
called  "conclusive  presximptlons".  In  other 
words,  a  statute  or  regulation  presumes  the 


existence  of  a  fact  and  prevents  an  Individual 
from  showing  that  In  his  or  her  Individual 
circumstance  such  presumption  is  false.  In  a 
nearly  unbroken  line  of  cases  stretching  from 
the  1920's,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  struck  dovra  such  presumptions  because 
they  deny   an  Individual   the  right   to   due 
process  of  law  as  guaranteed  by  the  Four- 
teenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution   of 
the  United  States.  The  most  recent  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  was  stated  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme   Court   on   June   25,    1973.   In    U.S. 
Department     of     Agriculture     ».     Murray — 
U.S.—,  41  U.S.L.W    5099   (6/26/73).  In  that 
case,  the  Court  recognized  that  most  con- 
clusive   presumptions    are    created    for    the 
benefit  of  administrators,  often  without  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  the  affected  individuals. 
The  Court  stated  that:    "The  establishment 
of  prompt,  efficacious  procedures  to  achieve 
legitimate  state  ends  is  a  proper  state  interest 
worthy  of  cognizance  In  constitutional  adju- 
dication.   But    the    Constitution    recognizes 
higher  values  than  speed  and  efficiency.  In- 
deed,  one   might  fairly   say   of  the  Bill   of 
Rights    In    general,    and    the    Due    Process 
Clause    In   particular,    that   they   were   de- 
signed   to    protect    the    fragile    values    of 
a      vulnerable      citizen      from      the      over- 
bearing concern   for  efficiency  and  efficacy 
that  may  characterize  praiseworthy  govern- 
ment  officials   no   less,    and    perhaps,   more 
than  mediocre  ones."  41   U.S.L.W.  5101.   In 
short,  one  may  look  at  the  "currently  avail- 
able" Income  rule  as  an  alternative  state- 
ment of  the  conclusive  presumption  princi- 
ple. Income  which  Is  not  In  fact  currently 
available  but   which   Is  presumed   to  exist, 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, is  in  fact  a  conclusive  presumption  of 
availability.  As  such,  it  will  always  violate 
due  process. 

One  final  point  should  be  made  about 
this  particular  regulation.  The  example  used, 
that  Is,  the  receipt  of  compensation  for  dam- 
ages Incurred  in  an  automobile  accident, 
states  that  the  "ordinary  and  necessary  legal, 
medical,  and  other  expenses  which  were  de- 
ducted prior  to  .  .  .  receipt  of  the  settle- 
ment" are  the  only  expenses  vihlch  will  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  amount  received. 
This  Is  absurd.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  exi>enses  which  are  paid 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  settlement  and 
paid  by  the  attorney  or  expenses  which  are 
paid  after  the  settlement  and  paid  by  the 
client.  In  either  case,  they  are  "ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  getting  or  re- 
ceiving the  unearned  Income,"  the  standard 
expressed  earlier  in  the  regulation.  The  ex- 
ample should  be  changed  and  no  reference 
should  be  made  to  any  distinction  between 
expenses  paid  prior  to  or  after  the  receipt  of 
the  settlement. 

(5)  5  416.1125  sets  forth  certain  standards 
relating  to  support  and  maintenance  fur- 
nished In  cash  or  In  kind  to  a  recipient. 
Presumably,  these  regulations  Interpret 
5  1612(a)  (2)  (A)  of  Title  XVI.  That  statutory 
provision  states: 

"(Ulnearned  Income  means  all  other  In- 
come, Including  support  and  maintenance 
furnished  In  cash  or  In  kind;  except  that  In 
the  case  of  any  IndivldutJ  (and  his  eligible 
spouse,  if  any)  living  In  another  person's 
household  and  receiving  support  and  mainte- 
nance In  kind  from  such  person,  the  dollar 
amounts  otherwise  applicable  to  such  Indi- 
vidual (and  spwuse)  as  specified  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  ib)  of  section  1611  [$130.  In 
the  case  of  an  individual,  and  $195  In  the  case 
of  a  couple]  shall  be  reduced  by  33 v;,  percent 
In  lieu  of  Including  such  support  and  main- 
tenance in  the  tinearned  Income  of  such  In- 
dividual (and  sp>ouse)  as  otherwise  required 
by  this  subparagraph.  .  .  ."  [Emphatu  added.) 
Putting  aside  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  conclusive  presumption, 
what  it  states.  In  essence.  Is  that  if  an  In- 
dividual  Is  receiving  room  and  board  from 
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■omeone  elae.  his  or  her  SSI  graot  shall  b« 
r«duc«d  by  on«-thlrd.  regsrdleaa  of  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  room  and  board  received. 
Section  416.1 13Sid)  goea  out  Juat  one  step 
beyoDd  the  statute — it  la  ahead  of  the  statute 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  provides  that  "Such 
one-third  reduction  wUl  apply  regardleaa  of 
whether  the   individual  Is  making  any 

payment  for  support  and  maintenance 
I  room  and  board)  to  the  person  In  whose 
household  he  Is  living."  (Elmphasls  added  | 
In  other  words.  If  an  elderly  gentleman  de- 
cides to  live  with  a  receptive  family  because 
he  does  not  want  to  live  out  the  rest  of  his 
life  In  the  loneliness  of  a  downtown  pen- 
sioner's hotel,  and  pays,  fur  example.  MO  per 
month  for  room  and  board,  he  will  have  his 
grant  reduced  automatically  by  one-third. 
This  Is  absurd.  It  is  not  only  whoUy  unau- 
thorized by  the  statute,  because  that  la  lim- 
ited to  Individuals  "receiving  support  and 
maintenance  in  kind."  It  1*  a  grosa  violation 
of  the  constitutional  prohibition  against  con- 
clusive presumptions. 

The  only  way  to  Interpret  this  regulation 
is  as  a  conclusive  presumption  that  a  person 
"living  in  the  household  of  another"  cannot 
enter  Into  an  arm's  length  transaction  for 
the  payment  of  room  and  board.  In  other 
words,  all  such  transactions  are  somehow 
fraudulent.  This  regulation  should  be 
promptly  rejected. 

(8)  f  418  1126(g)  Is  very  unclear  It  is  an- 
other one  of  the  Vj  reduction  for  In  kind 
Income  regulations.  It  seems  to  apply  to 
couples  that  are  living  apart  where  one  of 
the  two  "la  living  In  another  person's  house- 
hold." In  such  case,  the  ^  reduction  does 
not  apply.  This  seems  to  be  a  rather  arbi- 
trary bit  of  generosity  granted  to  such 
couples.  However,  since  the  other  Vj  reduc- 
tion regulations  In  no  way  appear  to  be 
generous.  It  la  poaalble  that  I  have  miscon- 
strued the  application  of  the  reg\ilatlon.  If 
such  Is  the  case,  while  I  do  not  contend  that 
I  am  the  necessary  bellwether  of  the  clar- 
ity of  these  regulatlona.  I  would  suggest  that 
some  clarification  be  made  so  that  its  true 
meaning  is  not  subject  to  misapplication. 
Finally,  the  regulation  provldea  that  In  such 
cases,  where  one  of  a  couple  living  apart  Is 
living  In  another  person's  household,  the 
actual  value  of  support  and  payments  re- 
ceived Ln  kind  shall  be  determined  In  the 
process  of  establlahlng  an  individual's  grant. 
In  this  case,  a  rebuttable  presumption  Is 
created  that  the  value  of  support  and  main- 
tenance Is  t32.50  per  month  In  other  words. 
If  the  recipient  can  show  that  the  value  la 
less  than  that,  the  lesser  deduction  will  be 
made.  It  is  unclear  why  SSA  has  chosen  to 
comply  with  the  due  process  requirements 
Implicit  In  the  conclusive  presumption  line 
of  cases  exemplified  by  USDA  v.  Murray  in 
only  this  one  Instance.  In  any  case,  it  Is 
commendable.  If  SSA  Is  truly  Interested 
In  merely  administrative  convenience.  It 
should  be  applied  Ln  all  instances;  otherwise. 
It  appears  as  though  the  motivation  behind 
some  of  the<ie  other  regulations  is  to  be 
found  In  leas  enviable  policies. 

(7)  f  418  1135(h)  sUtes  that  the  "Vi  re- 
duction In  the  payment  standard  will  not 
apply  to  the  payment  standard  of  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
1418.1186.  .  .  ."  There  Is  no  regulation  that 
carrlea  the  number  416.1186.  The  last  reg- 
ulation In  this  series  Is  416  1180.  This  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  oversight  and 
should  be  corrected  by  the  prompt  publlca- 
Uon  of   I  416  1186 

(8)  1416  1133  provides  that  'prizes  and 
awards  '  are  Income  In  that  where  such  prize 
and  award  la  not  Ln  cash,  the  current  fair 
market  value  of  the  Item  Is  counted  as  "un- 
earned income."  While  this  la  not  subject 
to  challenge  as  a  general  principle,  there  Is 
no  further  definition  or  Inatractlona  as  to 
how  to  determine  tb«  "fair  market  value."  I 
suspect  that  these  further  instructions  or 
definitions  are  contained  m  the  Claims  Man- 


ual but  the  manner  Ln  which  the  term  Is  de- 
fined or  the  Instructions  given  cannot  really 
be  commented  upon  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  agency  to  publish  the  Claims  Manual. 
If  my  assumption  Is  incorrect,  a  much  more 
specific  defioitlon  and  Lnatrucllons  should 
be  set  forth. 

(0)  |416.1l4A|a)  sUtesthat:  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  delennuuitg  countable  Income  in  ac- 
cordance with  i  410.1116  of  thu  sub  part,  the 
following  income  shall  be  excluded:"  I'he 
regulation  then  goes  on  In  12  suix^ectlons  de- 
fining la  very  brief  terms  certain  exclusions 
from  income.  This  la  unduly  prolix,  because 
In  each  subsection  there  la  a  reference  to  a 
mv.>re  detailed  regulation  slating  the  nature 
of  such  exclusion.  This  general  statement 
could  be  more  easily  and  simply  made  by  ua- 
Ing  the  lollowmg  language  which  is  proposed 
as  an  olteruailve  regulation: 

"  (tt)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  count- 
able Uicome  in  accordance  with  t  416.1115  of 
this  sub  part,  income  as  specified  In  |{  416.- 
1149-71  shall  be  excluded.  " 

(10)  1416  1145(b)  provldea  that:  "In  de- 
termining the  countable  mcome  In  accord- 
ance with  i  416.1115,  the  exclusions  listed  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
first  to  unearned  Income,  and  then  to  earned 
Income,  where  appropriate.  In  so  applying 
they  shall  be  considered  in  the  numerical  se- 
quence In  which  they  are  listed  in  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section.  Tliere  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  this  sort  of  ordering  of  types  of 
Income  and  deducting  tn  seriatim.  Regard- 
less of  the  series  in  which  they  are  applied, 
the  totals  will  nevertheless  be  the  same.  In 
other  words,  all  of  the  exclusions,  however 
ordered,  always  total  to  the  aame  amount. 
Also,  the  total  of  earned  Income  and  un- 
earned Income  Is  always  the  same.  Neces- 
sarily, the  difference  between  them  is  always 
the  same,  regardless  of  the  order  in  which 
the  addition  or  subtraction  Is  made. 

(11)  1418  1151  states  that  supplemental 
payments  made  "by  a  State  or  Its  political 
subdivision"  shall  be  excluded.  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  refer  to  "subdl visions." 

(13)  1416  1153  provides  that  "Any  portion 
of  any  grant,  scholarship  or  fellowship,  for 
use  In  paying  tuition  or  fees  to  an  educa- 
tional Institution  received  by  an  Individual 
or  spouse  shall  not  be  considered  tn  deter- 
mining countable  Income  under  1416  1115." 
This  Is  unduly  restrictive  In  that  such  pay- 
ments are  ordinarily  Intended  to  pay  addi- 
tional educational  expenses  and  they  are  In 
fact  so  used.  To  the  extent  that  such  Income 
Is  In  fact  so  used,  the  requirement  that  It 
nevertheless  be  counted  as  Income  available 
for  the  meeting  of  subsistence  needs  In  the 
computation  of  a  grant  necessarily  means 
that  the  government  will  be  assuming  the 
receipt  of  Income  which  Is  In  fact  not  avail- 
able In  other  words.  If  a  recipient  receives 
a  t500  scholarship  for  an  academic  semester, 
and  pays  tSOO  In  tuition  and  fees,  tlOO  for 
books,  $150  for  transportation  to  and  from 
school  and  850  for  additional  clothing  and 
food  necessarily  related  to  attendance  at  the 
educational  Institution,  such  additional  ex- 
penditures will  not  be  recognized.  The  addi- 
tional 8300  will.  Inexorably,  be  considered 
available  to  pay  for  the  recipient's  rent,  util- 
ities, clothing  etc. 

Clearly,  such  Income  Is  not  available  to 
meet  the  recipient's  subsistence  needs  The 
regulation  necessarily  constitutes  a  conclu- 
sive presumption  that  It  Is  and  suffers  from 
the  defect  previously  discussed  In  relation  to 
USDA  V  Murray  I  wovUd  propose  the  follow- 
ing alternative  regulation: 

"Any  portion  of  any  grant,  scholarship  or 
fellowship  used  In  paying  tuition,  fees  or 
any  other  expenses  reasonably  attributable 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  individual's  In- 
tended educational  goals,  expended  by  an  In- 
dividual or  eligible  spouse  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  countable  income  un- 
der i  416.111." 


Either  the  proposed  regulation  was  writ- 
ten with  full  knowledge  of  its  effect  and  the 
agency  proposes  to.  thereby,  severely  Inhibit 
recipients  from  Improving  their  capacity  for 
self-sup|x>rt  or  the  regulation  was  Incom- 
petently drafted.  No  other  conclusions  seem 
applicable. 

(13)  1416  1169  provides  that,  "In  deter- 
mining the  net  amount  of  earned  Income  to 
be  applied  In  computing  a  grant,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  income  Is  used  to  meet  any 
expenses  reasonably  attributable  to  the  earn- 
ing of  any  income."  such  work-related  ex- 
penses shall  be  excluded.  However,  this  rea- 
sonable application  of  the  "currently  avaU- 
able  '  Income  rule  is  applicable  only  to  the 
blind  I  realize  that  specific  provision  for 
work-related  expenses  Is  made  only  In  re- 
lationship to  the  blind  under  11612(b)(4) 
(A)  of  Title  XVI.  that  does  not  constitute 
a  limit  on  the  agency  By  providing  for  work- 
related  expenses  only  In  relationship  to  the 
blind,  a  very  clear  equal  protection  question 
is  raised.  Not  only  would  extension  of  this 
provision  to  the  ajred  and  the  disabled  pre- 
vent the  serious  denials  of  equal  protection, 
such  extension  would  also  be  sound  policy. 
All  It  could  do  Is  encourage  recipients  to  seek 
gainful  employment  and  thus  make  them- 
selves more  potentially  self-supporting. 
Where  the  work  ethic  Is  so  strong,  how  can 
the  work  Incentive  be  so  weak? 

(14)  J  416 1171  excludes  "earned  or  un- 
earned Income"  which  "Is  needed  to  fulfill 
an  approved  plan  for  self-support  for  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  disabled  or  blind,  as  pro- 
vided In  Sub  part  I  of  this  port  "  (Kmphasls 
added.)  While  that  is  praiseworthy  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  the  regulation  does  not  go  on 
to  provide  any  sort  of  standard  for  establish- 
ing when  a  plan  for  self-support  shall  be  ap- 
proved and  when  It  shall  be  disapproved. 
Again,  such  standards  may  exist  In  the  Claims 
Bilanual  but  such  an  assumption  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  If  It  is  true,  no  comment  can  be 
made  upon  the  further  elaboration  of  the 
principle  since  no  access  can  be  had  to  the 
Manual.  If  the  assumption  Is  false,  the  reg- 
ulation should  be  modified  to  provide  some 
sort  of  guideline  or  standard. 

STTSPAKT  t, — arsoinicEs 

(1)  1416  1301  sUtes  that  "non-Uquld  re- 
sources."" that  is.  resources  which  are  neither 
cash  nor  financial  Instruments  readUy  con- 
vertible to  cash,  are  to  be  '"evaluated  accord- 
ing to  their  current  market  value.  .  .  .  For 
purposes  of  this  Sub  part  L,  the  'current 
market  value'  of  an  Item  Is  defined  as  the 
price  that  Item  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  sell  for  on  the  open  market  In  the  particu- 
lar geographic  area  Involved.""  The  regulation, 
while  adequately  defining  the  term,  does  not 
provide  any  guidance  as  to  the  practical 
mechanism  by  which  the  ""current  market 
value"  of  a  particular  Item,  In  a  particular 
place  can  actually  be  determined.  Again,  It  Is 
possible  that  the  Claims  Manual  does  provide 
more  guidance  to  eligibility  workers  and 
recipients  as  to  Just  how  the  "current  market 
value"  will  be  determined.  However,  again  no 
comment  is  possible  If  such  guidance  Is  pro- 
vided In  the  Manual.  If  It  Is  not,  this  regula- 
tion should  be  amended  to  specify  the  partic- 
ular mechanism  to  be  used  in  actual  deter- 
minations of  value  Such  a  standard  proce- 
dure would  provide  for  more  uniformity  and 
certainty  In  administration,  not  to  mention 
equity  with  respect  to  recipients. 

(3)  1416  1303  provides  that  with  respect 
to  certain  classes  of  recipients,  the  resources 
of  Ineligible  famUy  members  with  whom  such 
recipients  are  living  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
available  to  the  eligible  recipient  This  Is  the 
analogue  of  {  416.1101(a)  (1)  and  (3)  where 
the  Income,  as  opposed  to  resources,  of  such 
family  members  Is  also  deemed  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  eligible  recipient  These  regula- 
tions are  apparently  Intended  to  Implement 
i  iei4(f)  of  Title  XVI.  They  embody  the 
principle,  discussed  above,  that  with  respect 
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to  very  close  family  members.  Income  and  re- 
sources shall  be  presumed  to  be  available 
Tbetber  or  not  they  are  In  fact  so  available 
because  of  the  close  relationship  between  the 
individuals. 

Although  self-evident,  the  regulations 
should  be  clarified  to  make  It  absolutely  clear 
that  the  resources  must  at  least  be  available 
to  the  ineligible  family  member.  If  the  re- 
sources are  unavailable  to  the  Ineligible  fam- 
ily member,  for  example  the  body  of  a  spend- 
thrift trust,  the  regulation  ^'ouid  be  subject 
to  the  defect  of  a  conclusive  presumption  of 
availability  to  the  ineligible  spouse.  This  pre- 
sumption would  In  no  way  benefit  from  the 
notion  of  close  familial  relationship. 

(3)  5  416.1202(b)  sets  forth  the  deeming 
of  resources  principle  with  respect  to  eligible 
children  and  the  resources  of  their  parents. 
It  states  that:  "In  the  case  of  a  child  .  .  . 
who  Is  under  age  21,  such  child's  resources 
shall  be  deemed  to  Include  any  resources 
not  otherwise  excluded  under  this  Subpart, 
of  a  parent  of  such  child  (or  the  spouse  of 
such  a  parent)  who  is  living  In  the  same 
household  ...  as  such  child,  whether  or  not 
available  to  such  child.  .  .  ."  This  regula- 
tion defines  child  as  an  eligible  individual 
under  the  age  of  21.  However,  the  appli- 
cable sUtute.  I  1614(c)  of  "ntle  XVI  states 
that:  '"For  purposes  of  this  Title,  the  term 
"child"  means  an  individual  who  Is  neither 
married  nor  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) the  head  of  a  household,  and  who  Is  (1) 
under  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  (2)  under  the 
age  of  32  and  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) a  student  regularly  attending  a  school, 
college,  or  university,  or  a  course  of  voca- 
tional or  technical  training  designed  to  pre- 
pare him  for  gainful  employment."'  I  Em- 
phasis added.  1  Thus  the  regulation  goes  far 
beyond  the  statute  by  designating  a  child 
as  such  an  eligible  individual  under  the  age 
of  21,  whereas  the  statute  defines  a  child  as 
(1)  under  the  age  of  18,  or  under  the  age  of 
22  under  the  specific  specified  educational 
circumstances.  The  regulation  should  be 
changed  to  conform  to  the  statute. 

(4)  1416  1205(a)  sets  forth  the  resource 
limitations  on  eligible  individuals  in  com- 
pletely negative  terms.  It  states:  "An  aged, 
blind  or  disabled  individual  without  an 
eligible  spouse  (as  defined  in  Subpart  A  of 
this  part)  may  have  non -excludable  re- 
sources not  Ln  excess  of  $1500  and  not  be 
Ineligible  for  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Act.""  Similarly,  It  continues  setting  forth 
the  resources  limitations  for  eligible  indi- 
viduals with  and  without  eligible  spouses, 
also  in  similar  negative  terms.  The  use  of 
such  negative  terminology  makes  the  regu- 
lation somewhat  difficult  to  understand,  and 
somewhat  Inartful.  I  cannot  understand  the 
basis  for  stating  it  In  such  negative  terms. 
I  would  recommend  an  alternative  statement, 
as  follows: 

"An  aged,  blind  or  disabled  individual 
without  an  eligible  spouse  (as  defined  in 
Sub  Part  A  of  this  part)  shall  be  eligible  for 
beneflU  under  title  XVI  of  the  Act  if  his 
non-excludable  resources  do  not  exceed 
$1,500  except  as  provided  In  J  416.1240.  An 
individual  who  la  living  with  an  ineligible 
spouse  shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Act.  If  his  resources.  Includ- 
ing the  resources  of  such  spotise,  do  not 
exceed  $3,250." 

Similarly,  I  would  rewrite  §  416.1205(b) 
as  follows : 

""An  aged,  blind  or  disabled  Individual  who 
lives  with  an  eligible  spouse  shall  be  eligible 
for  payments  under  title  XVI  of  the  Act  If  he 
has  non-excludable  resources,  including  the 
resources  of  such  eligible  spouse,  which  do 
not  exceed  $2  J50.'" 

While  such  changes,  I  believe,  do  not  alter 
the  substance  of  the  proposed  regulations 
in  any  way,  it  makes  them  much  more  easy 
to  understand.  There  Is  no  reason  why  SSA 
should  attempt  to  rival  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  regulatory  mysticism. 


(6)  f  416.1210  states  that:  "In  determin- 
ing the  resources  of  an  individual  (and 
spouse,  if  any)  the  following  items  shall  be 
excluded:"  "Then,  the  regulation  goes  on  to 
very  briefly  summarize,  in  nine  sub  parts, 
nine  specific  resource  exclusions.  However, 
Just  as  In  the  case  of  the  Income  exclusions 
.similarly  summarized  in  5  416.1145,  this 
summary  listing  Is  really  unnecessary  since 
it  is  followed  by  the  specific  and  detailed 
dlscxisslon  of  each  of  the  nine  exclusions. 
Again,  I  would  rewrite  It  in  a  similar  fashion, 
as  f ollovTs : 

"In  determining  the  resources  of  an  In- 
dividual (and  spouse,  if  any)  the  items 
specified  in  55  416.1212-18,  416.1222-30  and 
416.1234  shall  be  excluded." 

Such  a  regulation  would  perform  the  same 
function,  save  space  and  reduce  prolixity. 

(6)  5  416.1212(8)  excludes  the  value  of  a 
home  "to  the  extent  its  current  fair  market 
value  does  not  exceed  $25,(X)0  ($35,000  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii)."  "This  blanket  use  of 
one  single  figure  for  application  throughout 
the  United  States  is  grossly  Inequitable.  Not 
only  is  there  a  large,  significant  difference 
between  the  value  of  an  ordinary,  modest 
house  in,  for  example,  Franklin  County,  Mis- 
sissippi and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  such  simi- 
lar differences  exist  when  much  shorter  dis- 
tances are  involved.  For  example,  the  average 
value  of  the  ordinary,  modest  house  in 
Qulncy.  California  hardly  approaches  50  To 
of  the  value  of  a  similar  house  Ln  San 
Francisco.  Indeed,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
differences  between  certain  regions  in  the 
United  States  exceed  the  differences  between 
for  example,  San  Francisco  and  Alaska  or 
Hawaii.  TTie  VS.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  seen  fit  to  establish 
differential  maximums  on  the  value  of 
houses  which  may  be  purchased  or  Insured 
under  federal  housing  programs  In  accord- 
ance with  reasonable  regional  variations.  It 
seems  quite  possible  that  the  slightest  bit 
of  cooperation  with  HUD  could  achieve  simi- 
lar regional  variations  in  the  maximum 
value  of  a  house  for  SSI  purposes.  Otherwise, 
gross  inequities  wUl  result. 

For  example,  this  $25,000  maximum  In  no 
way  considers  the  individual's  equity  In  the 
property.  Therefore,  we  can  have  such  In- 
explicable situations  as  the  following:  a  sen- 
ior citizen  in  San  Francisco  owns  a  house 
whose  current  market  value  is  $28,000.  with 
an  outstanding  loan  of  $25,000;  therefore, 
this  person  has  a  $3,000  equity.  Whereas,  an 
Individual  In  Qulncy,  California  can  have 
a  $21,000  house,  which  would  probably  be 
twice  as  large  as  the  house  owned  by  the 
San  Franciscan,  with  a  mortgage  balance  of 
$1,000  on  it:  in  short,  he  has  an  equity  of 
$20,000.  Inexplicably,  the  latter  person  Is 
eligible  and  the  former  Ineligible.  This  sort 
of  absurdity  has  no  place  in  a  federal  pro- 
gram that  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  bring  some  order  and  reason  to  the 
welfare  system.  It  merely  perpetuates  il- 
logical, inequitable  policies  that  exist  now 
under  many  of  the  states.  The  more  appro- 
priate resource  determination  would  be  the 
person's  equity  In  the  property.  If  It  is  felt 
necessary  to  Impose  some  sort  of  maximum 
market  value  that  an  eligible  individual  may 
own  for  the  purposes  of  s^pearance,  these 
maxima  should  have  some  regional  varia- 
tions since  appearances  are  all  relative.  What 
I  am  referring  to  here  is  the  obvious  under- 
lying rationale  for  this  regulation — SSA  be- 
lieves that  no  adult  recipient  should  live  in 
a  house  that  appears  to  be  relatively  expen- 
sive since  that  might  incur  the  wrath  of 
his  or  her  neighbors.  But  a  $20,000  house  in 
Qulncy  may  be  considered  by  the  general 
populace  to  be  relatively  luxurious,  for  such 
a  house  in  San  Francisco  is  conceded  by  all 
to  be  unavailable. 

(7)  5  416  1212(d)  provides  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  a  home  shall  be  excludable 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  used  to  ptirchase 
another  home,  "within  three  months  of  the 


date  of  the  receipt  of  the  proceeds.""  There 
should  be  an  additional  proviso  which  would 
state,  as  follows:  "Such  a  period  can  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  two  months  If  an 
escrow  account  is  established  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  purchasing  such  home  within  three 
months  of  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
proceeds,  but  such  escrow  is  not  closed  and, 
consequently,  the  title  to  the  property  has 
not  passed  ijecause  of  delays  through  com- 
plications In  the  escrow  process."'  This  would 
be  consistent  with  the  regulation  and  would 
provide  for  such  a  complication. 

(8)  5  416.1216(a)  specifies  that  the  value  of 
household  goods  and  personal  effects,  above 
$1500.  is  an  includable  resotirce.  The  regu- 
lations go  on  to  define  the  term  "as  includ- 
ing household  furniture,  furnishings  and 
equipment  which  are  commonly  found  In  or 
about  a  house  and  are  used  Ln  connection 
with  the  operations,  niaintenance  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  home."  Household  goods  would 
also  mclude  the  furniture,  furnishings  and 
equipment  which  are  used  Ln  the  functions 
and  activities  of  home  and  family  life  as 
well  as  those  items  which  are  for  comfort 
and  accommodation.  Personal  effects  are  de- 
fined as  Including  "clothing.  Jewelry,  items 
of  personal  care,  Individual  educational  and 
recreational  items,  such  as  books,  musical 
instruments  and  hobbles."  While  the  pros- 
pect of  SSA  employees  running  out  and  mak- 
ing evaluations  of  the  value  of  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  sheets,  pillowcases,  etc.,  is  ludicrous 
enough,  the  regulation  further  implicitly  re- 
quires that  the  determination  of  the  value 
of  these  resources  be  made  without  regard 
to  encumbrances. 

First,  it  should  be  fully  determined  by  SSA 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  Include  these  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  for  some 
Justifiable  reason.  Most  states  have,  tuider  the 
present  categorical  assistance  programs,  not 
Included  such  resources.  Apparently,  the  rea- 
soning has  been  that  when  a  person  is  suf- 
ficiently i>oor  as  to  have  little  or  no  Income, 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  have  a  huge  cache 
of  household  goods.  Indeed,  the  State  of 
California  until  1971  wholly  excluded  these 
resources  from  evaluation.  A  provision  of  the 
Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1971  narrowed  that 
exclusion  down  somewhat  but  this  apparently 
has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  caseload. 
The  total  caseload  In  the  three  adult  cate- 
gories Is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  prlw  to 
the  Welfare  Reform  Act.  What  little  decline 
has  occurred,  approximately  2''c.  is  far  more 
attributable  to  the  substantial  increases  in 
Social  Security  benefits  granted  by  the  fed- 
eral government  in  the  two-year  period. 

Secondly,  the  failure  to  exclude  encum- 
brances on  household  property  leads  to  much 
further  Inequity  and  illogic.  For  example,  as- 
sume that  a  disabled  individual  has  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  excluding  his 
or  her  stove,  whose  value  equals  $1500.  In 
addition  she  has  Just  bought  a  new  stove 
and  paid  $350  for  it,  $25  down  and  $25  a 
month.  Within  weeks  after  purchase,  it  Is 
fair  to  say  that  the  value  as  a  used  stove 
will  be  less  than  the  existing  loan.  Assume 
that  she  could  sell  It  for  $250  and  the  out- 
standing loan  balance  is  $325.  In  short  the 
stove  has  no  economic  value  to  her  at  all  be- 
cause if  she  sells  it  she  will  have  to  turn 
around  and  turn  the  proceeds  over  to  the 
lender  and  still  wind  up  with  a  $75  debt. 
However,  this  Is  what  the  regulations  re- 
quire since  the  regulations  do  not  look  at 
economic  reality.  That  is,  they  do  not  look 
at  the  actual  value  of  the  resource  to  the  In- 
dividual involved.  This  should  be,  but  is  not, 
the  guiding  principle. 

The  only  purpose  of  having  a  resource  test 
at  all  Is  to  say  to  an  Lndividual,  "'Govern- 
ment funds  for  basic  subsistence  are  limited. 
The  taxing  power  of  the  federal  government 
is  not  endless.  Therefore.  If  you  have  alter- 
native meeuis  of  subsistence,  you  should 
draw  down  on  such  resources  until  they  are 
expended  before  you  seek  the  assistance  of 
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tbe  taxpayer."  But  this  sort  of  rationale  baa 
no  application  to  the  altiiatlon  where  the  re- 
source la  non -existent  because  o{  an  out- 
standing loan  upon  It.  In  short,  that 
rationale  has  application  only  to  the  equity 
that  an  Individual  has  In  property.  It  Is  only 
that  equity  that  can  b«  drawn  upon  as  an 
alternative  subsistence  means.  This  Is  what 
a  "means  test"  Is  all  about.  To  Ignore  the 
existence  of  the  resource  merely  means  that 
the  recipient  must  divest  himself  or  herself 
of  the  particular  Item,  pay  off  the  loan  and 
be  no  better  off  for  it.  In  fact,  the  recipient. 
In  the  example  above,  now  has  no  stove.  As 
far  as  the  government  Is  concerned,  she  also 
does  not  have  any  more  alternative  re- 
sources upon  which  she  can  live  prior  to 
requesting  the  aid  of  the  government.  Such 
an  absurd  policy  has  no  place  In  an  enlight- 
ened, or  half  enlightened,  country.  The  regu- 
lation should  be  promptly  corrected  by  spec- 
ifying that  the  determination  of  the  value 
of  resources  shall  be  made  after  considering 
encumbrances,  in  sho. .  the  equity  value 
of  the  resource 

(9)  1418  1218(d)  relates  to  the  determi- 
nation of  value  of  an  automobile.  It  states 
that:  "The  'retail  market  value'  of  an  auto- 
mobUe  is  the  average  price  a  vehicle  of  that 
particular  year,  make,  model  and  condition 
wUl  sell  for  on  the  open  market  ( to  a  pri- 
vate Individual)  and  in  the  particular  geo- 
graphic area  Involved."  It  Is  very  unclear 
what  this  regulation  means.  If  It  means  that 
the  particular  automobile  in  question  shall 
be  evahiated  by  several  used  car  dealers, 
for  example,  and  an  average  is  struck  of  the 
Individual  estimates.  It  is  unobjectionable. 
If.  however,  the  actual  value  of  the  particu- 
lar automobile  in  question  Is  not  the  deter- 
minative factor,  but  rather,  some  average 
notion  of  vehicles  of  that  general  year,  make, 
model  and  condition  is  to  be  established, 
then  it  is  quite  objectionable.  In  the  latter 
case,  such  averages  necessarily,  by  the  laws 
of  mathematics,  operi-te  to  the  detriment  of 
Individuals  whose  particular  automobile 
may  be  worth  substantially  less  than  the 
average  The  State  of  California  had  a  pro- 
vision for  the  determination  of  the  value  of 
automobiles  baaed  on  such  average.  This  was 
challenged  Ln  the  case  of  Lopez  v.  CarUaon, 
Sacramento  Superior  Court  No.  231433.  Two 
arguments  were  made:  First  recipients 
argued  that  the  use  of  such  averages  violated 
the  "actually  available"  Income  rule  of  45 
CJJt.  t  233  20(a)  (3)  (11)  (c).  In  addition 
the  rule  was  also  challenged  on  the  basis  of 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  since  it  would  constitute  a  con- 
clusive preaximptlon  of  value  and  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  evidence  that  the  value 
of  the  actual  automobile  in  question  was  less 
than  the  average  amount.  The  State  of 
California,  rather  than  defending  the  action, 
stipulated  to  the  entry  of  a  permanent  In- 
junction restraining  the  enforcement  of  the 
regulation.  In  Its  place,  the  State  Is  revert- 
ing to  regulations  which  were  in  force  prior 
to  October  1.  1971,  which  provided  for  a  pro- 
cedure establishing  what  was  called  a 
"quick  sale  market  value  "  Under  this  pro- 
cedure an  individual  la  permitted  to  obtain 
three  estimates  from  car  dealers  and  the 
value  would  then  be  the  average  of  these 
three  estimates  While  such  procedures  may 
lead  to  Inconvenience  for  administrators, 
the  absence  of  such  procedxires  necessarily 
leads  to  gross  inequities  to  individual  recip- 
ients. Hopefully,  the  regulation  as  stated 
intends  to  establish  something  comparable 
to  the  California  "quick  sale  market  value" 
system  However,  it  U  unclear  Perhaps.  It 
is  clarified  in  the  Claims  Manual  If  not. 
it  should  be  clarified  in  the  Anal  regulations 
so  as  to  make  clear  that  individual  determi- 
nations of  value  are  intended. 

(10)  1416  1230  specifies  an  additional  ex- 
clusion of  resources  relating  to  "property 
used  in  a  trade  or  business  .  .  .  and  prop- 


erty not  used  in  a  trade  or  business  but 
which  nevertheless  produces  income  or  Is 
otherwise  necessary  to  the  self-supp<H-t  of  the 
individual  (and  spouse,  if  any)."  This  latter 
phrase  la  very  unclear.  Does  the  term  "self- 
support"  have  only  an  economic  meaning? 
That  is,  does  it  mean  only  something  which 
produces  economic  value  or  does  it,  more 
broadly,  mean  a  resource  that  is  necessary 
to  sustain  life  or  render  living  more  normal 
for  the  particular  individual.  For  example, 
motorized  wheelchairs  for  disabled  individ- 
uals. Iron  lungs  for  those  with  respiratory 
problems  and  other  such  devices  and  equip- 
ment are  resources  "necessary  to  the  self- 
support  of  the  individual."  However,  they  do 
not  produce  Income.  Does  that  mean  that 
these  Items  will  be  included  In  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  a  person  has  excess  re- 
sovirces?  Surely,  that  cannot  be  the  case 
since  it  would  not  be  expected  that  an  in- 
dividual who  owns  such  property  which  put 
him  over  the  limit  should  go  out  and  divest 
himself  of  his  Iron  lung,  motorized  wheel- 
chair, braille  machine,  etc.  The  regulation 
should  be  made  absolutely  clear  that  such 
property  of  a  medical  nature  necessary  to 
sustain  life  or  render  living  more  normal 
for  the  particular  individual  is  wholly  ex- 
cluded. Surely,  Congress  did  not  intend 
otherwise. 

(11)  5  416.1226  specifies  that:  "In  deter- 
mining the  resources  of  a  blind  or  disabled 
individual,  there  shall  be  excluded  such  re- 
sources as  an  approved  plan  for  achieving 
self-support  specifies  as  being  necessary  for 
the  fulfillment  of  such  plan  for  so  long  as 
such  plan  remains  In  effect."  This  may  be 
intended  to  have  some  meaning  but  it  really 
does  not.  Perhaps,  again,  the  Claims  Manual 
provides  the  specificity  necessary  to  render 
this  meaningful.  What  are  the  standards  for 
approval  and  disapproval  of  a  plan?  How 
Is  the  retention  of  property  to  be  determined 
"necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  plan"? 
Who  Is  to  determine  these  questions  and  how 
are  they  to  be  determined? 

(12)  t;  416.1260-61  implements  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  1611(g)  of  Title  XVI  which 
requires  that  recipients  of  state  welfare  as- 
sistance under  the  existing  plans  who  were 
recipients  during  the  month  of  December. 
1973.  shall  be  eligible  for  SSI  benefits  even 
though  their  resources  may  exceed  the  new 
resource  limitations.  In  other  words,  these 
individuals  met  the  resources  limitations  of 
the  appropriate  state  plan  in  Decemljer,  1973 
and  they  should  not  be  terminated  because 
of  the  implementation  of  national  guide- 
lines. The  regulation  should  be  modified  so 
as  to  specify  that  if  such  a  recipient  should 
happen  to  be  terminated  from  aid  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  because  of  excess  Income,  that 
the  provisions  of  i  1611(g)  shall  still  apply 
even  upon  reappllcatlon.  Often,  a  recipient 
may  receive  an  unexpected  sum  from  an 
Inheritance,  although  in  a  small  amount, 
which  terminates  assistance  for  a  month  or 
two.  This  should  not  terminate  the  "grand- 
fathering "  Ueneflt  of  i  1611(g). 

Sincerely, 

Raij>h  Santiago  Abascal. 

Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  (No.  748) 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  139,  line  15,  Insert  "in  final  form 
not  later  than  April  30.  1974,"  after 
"prescribe". 

AMXNIMKZNT   NO.   748 RECtltATIONS  COVEHNINC 

PROVtaiSONS  rO*  RMO'S  TN  MXDtCAm  pbogram 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
agree  with  the  committee's  intent  In 
adding  the  provisions  designed  to  assure 
that  prepaid  health  programs  imder 
medicaid  would  provide  a  high  quality 
of  care  in  the  most  eCHclent  and  cost- 
effective  manner.  However,  I  am  most 
concerned  at  the  slowness  with  which  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare,  has  acted  to  Issue  regulations 
governing  these  comparable  provisions 
for  medicare  under  title  18.  Without  the 
regulations,  HMO's  have  been  unable  to 
determine  accurately  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding services  under  medicare  to  en- 
rollees  and  have  been  reticent  to  enter 
into  the  program. 

I  am  afraid  these  same  circumstances 
will  deter  HMOs  from  participating 
under  medicaid  provisions,  and  for  that 
reason  I  offered  amendment  No.  748 
requiring  that  HEW  issue  by  April  30, 
1974,  final  regulations  governing  the 
Implementation  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  <No.  749) 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  153,  line  23,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

STtTDT  TO  DETERMINE  FEASIBILITT  OF  PHOVID- 
INO  PATMCNTS  UNDER  TTTLE  XVni  FOR  THX 
SEBTtCSS  OF  AIDES  FOR  HOME  DIALYSIS 
PATIENTS 

Sec.  193.  The  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  appropriateness  of  providing  pay- 
ments under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  services  of  home 
health  personnel  to  assist  patients  enrolled 
under  such  part  to  perform  dialysis  In  such 
patients'  homes,  and  to  make  a  report  and 
recommendation  thereon  to  the  Congress 
prior  to  January  1,  1976.  The  study  shall  In- 
clude consideration  of  the  number  of  patients 
Involved  and  the  medical,  economic,  social, 
and  psychological  Impact  of  utllzliig  such 
home  he«Utb  personnel  on  a  general  or 
limited  basis,  including  consideration  of  the 
economy  of  home  dialysis  with  paid  assist- 
ance In  comparison  with  the  costs  of  alter- 
native approaches,  such  as  the  use  of  self- 
dialysis  facilities. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    749 COVERAGE   OF    HOME 

DIALYSIS   AIDES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
also  been  most  concerned  about  a  prob- 
lem facing  a  number  of  persons  receiving 
kidney  dialysis  in  their  homes,  who  for 
a  variety  of  personal  reasons — such  as 
death  or  divorce — no  longer  have  a 
family  member  or  friend  available  to  as- 
sist with  home  dialysis  care.  These  per- 
sons must  either  pay  out  of  their  own 
pockets  for  a  trained  aide,  or  be  forced  to 
give  up  their  home  dialysis  equipment 
and  revert  to  receiving  dialysis  at  more 
costly  limited  care  centers.  The  current 
HEIW  interim  regulations  governing  the 
coverage  of  chronic  kidney  disease  treat- 
ment for  transplantation  and  dialysL-^ 
under  medicare  do  not  authorize  use  of 
funds  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  home 
dialysis  aide,  although  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies for  the  macliine  and  for  the  train- 
ing of  an  aide  are  covered. 

Although  I  understand  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  home  dialysis  is  to  lower  cost 
of  dialysis  by  replacing  expensive  insti- 
tutional labor  with  an  unpaid  aide,  or 
self-dialysis,  I  think  we  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
offering  an  alternative  to  those  very  few 
individuals  who  no  longer  have  an  un- 
paid aide  available,  but  do  have  dialysis 
equipment  installed  in  their  homes. 

In  consulting  with  representatives  of 
the  NaticKial  Kidney  Foundation,  it  was 
recognized  that  there  would  be  a  num- 
ber of  potential  problems  to  any  provi- 
sion authorizing  blanket  availability  of 
paid  assistants  to  patients  on  home 
dialysis.  We  agreed,  nevertheless,   that 


this  was  certainly  a  problem  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

I,  therefore,  today  offered  amendment 
No.  749  to  H.R.  3153  as  reported,  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  to  undertake  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  and  appropriate- 
ness of  providing  payments  under  title 
XVUI  for  the  services  of  aides  for  home 
dialysis  patients. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
urge  that  we  vote  on  the  amendments  by 
■oice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  The  question  is  on  agreeing, 
en  bloc,  to  amendments  numbered  640, 
644,  645.  731.  739,  747,  748,  and  749. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    751 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  751. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McIntyre's  amendment  (No.  751) 
is  as  follows : 

TITLE  IV — CONSOLIDATION  OP  REPORT- 
ING OF  WAGES  FOR  INCOME  TAX  AND 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  INSURANCE  PUR- 
POSES 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•  Combined  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance-Income  Tax  Reporting  Amend- 
ments of  1973". 

Part  A — Amendments   to   Title   II   of   the 
Social  Security  Act 

verification  of  tax  data  and  financing 
of  the  cost  thereof 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
.Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  232 
(as  added  by  section  107  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"processing    op   tax    DATA 

"Sec.  233.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ohall  make  available  information  returns 
flled  pursuant  to  part  III  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  61  of  subtitle  F  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  title  XI.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for 
the  processing  by  the  Secretary  of  Informa- 
tion contained  in  returns  filed  pursuant  to 
part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of 
.vjbtltle  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6103(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  such  docu- 
ments as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  being  neces- 
-•ry  for  purposes  of  such  processing.  The 
Secretary  shall  process  any  withholding  tax 
-latements  or  other  documents  made  avalla- 
)le  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Any  agreement 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain 
11  full  force  and  effect  until  modified  or 
iherwlse  changed  by  mutual  agreement  of 
tile  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.". 

(b)  Section  233  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
i*^  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
hall  be  effective  with  respect  to  statements 
'eportlng  Income  received  after   1973. 

(c)(1)  Section  201(g)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)(A)  The  Managing  Trustee  of  the 
Trust   Funds    (which    for   purposes   of    this 


paragraph  shall  include  also  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  established  by  title  XVni)  is  directed 
to  pay  from  the  Trust  Funds  into  the  Treas- 
ury— 

"(I)  the  amounts  estimated  by  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  will  be  expended,  out  of  moneys 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  In  the 
Treasury,  during  a  three-month  period  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Treasury  Department  for 
the  administration  of  titles  II,  XVI,  and 
XVIII  of  this  Act  and  subchapter  E  of  chap- 
ter 1  and  subchapter  A  of  chapter  9  of  the 
Iiu.rnal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  and  chapters 
2  and  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
195!,  less 

"(ii)  the  amounts  estimated  (pursuant  to 
the  method  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section) by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  will  be  expended 
out  of  moneys  made  available  for  expendi- 
tures from  the  Trust  Funds,  during  such 
three-month  period  to  cover  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  specified  in 
section  233,  which  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  other  than  those  referred  to 
in  clause  (1). 

Such  payments  shall  be  carried  Into  the 
Treasury  as  the  net  amount  of  repayments 
due  the  general  fund  account  for  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  In  connection 
with  the  administration  of  titles  II.  XVI,  and 
XVIIII  of  this  Act  and  subchapter  E  of  chap- 
ter 1  and  subchapter  A  of  chapter  9  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  and  chapters 
2  and  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  A  final  accounting  of  such  payments 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date  after  the  close  thereof. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  expenditure,  out  of  any  or  all  of 
the  Trust  Funds,  such  amounts  as  the  Con- 
gress may  deem  appropriate  to  pay  the  costs 
of  administration  of  this  title  and  of  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  specified  In 
section  233,  which  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
clause  (i)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(B)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  determine  the  portion  of  the 
costs.  Incurred  during  such  fiscal  year, 
of  administration  of  this  title,  title  XVI, 
and  title  XVIII  and  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  specified  In  section 
233,  which  relate  to  the  administration  of 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (other  than  those  referred  to  in 
clauses  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)),  which  should  have  been 
borne  by  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury 
and  the  portion  of  such  costs  which  should 
*iave  been  borne  by  each  of  the  Trust 
Funds;  except  that  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  to  be  borne  by  the  general  fund 
In  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures Incurred  in  carrying  out  such  func- 
tions specified  In  section  233  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  method  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection.  After  such  determination 
has  been  made,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  certify  to  the 
Managing  Trustee  the  amounts,  if  any, 
which  should  be  transferred  from  one  to 
any  of  the  other  of  such  Trust  Funds,  and 
the  amounts,  if  any,  which  should  be  trans- 
ferred between  the  Trust  Funds  (or  one  of 
the  Trust  Funds)  and  the  general  fund  In 
the  Treasury,  in  order  to  insure  that  each 


of.  the  Trust  Funds  and  the  general  fund 
In  the  Treasury  have  twrne  their  proper 
share  of  the  costs,  incurred  during  such 
fiscal  year,  of  administration  of  this  title 
and  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, specified  in  section  233,  which  relate  to 
the  administration  of  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than 
those  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  subparagraph  (A)).  The  Man- 
aging Trustee  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  any  such  amounts  in  accordance 
with   any  certification   so  made.". 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  prescribe 
before  January  1,  1977,  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  costs  which  should  be  borne 
by  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury  of 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
specified  In  section  233,  which  relate  to  the 
administration  of  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than  those 
referred  to  in  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (l)(A)).  If  at  any  time  or 
tunes  thereafter  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of 
such  Trust  Funds  deem  such  action  advis- 
able, they  may  modify  the  method  so 
determined.". 

(d)  Any  persons  the  Board  of  Trustees 
finds  necessary  to  employ  to  assist  It  in  per- 
forming its  functions  under  section  201(g) 
(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
or  classification  laws,  shall  be  compensated, 
while  so  employed,  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day,  and,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed traveling  expanses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  esti- 
mates pursuant  to  section  201(g)  (1)  (A)  (U) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  before  the  Board 
of  Trustees  prescribes  the  method  of  deter- 
mining costs  as  provided  in  section  201  (g)  (4) 
of  such  Act.  The  determinations  pursuant 
to  section  201(g)(1)(B)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  specified  in  sectloa 
233  of  such  Act,  which  relate  to  the  admin- 
istration of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (other  than  those  referred 
to  In  clause  (I)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 201(g)(1)(A)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act),  during  fiscal  years  ending  before  the 
Board  of  Trustees  prescribes  the  method  of 
making  such  determinations,  shall  be  made 
after  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  prescribed 
such  method.  TTie  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  shall  certify  to  the 
Managing  Trustee  the  amounts  that  should 
be  transferred  from  the  general  fund  In  the 
Treasury  to  the  Trust  Funds  (as  referred 
to  in  section  201(g)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  to  insure  that  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treasury  bears  its  proper  share  of  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  such  functions  In  such 
fiscal  years.  The  Managing  Trustee  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transfer  any  such 
amounts  in  accordance  with  any  certifica- 
tion so  made. 

(f)  Section  6103  of  the  Internal  Reveniie 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the   following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Disclosure  of  Information  to  Secre- 
tary OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. — 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Information  returns 
filed  pursuant  to  part  III  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  61  of  subtitle  F  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out,  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  pursuant  to  section  233  of 
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the  Social  Security  Act.  *n  •Saetiv*  tnXorma- 
tion  return  proceulng  profram.". 

CVSBITINa     OF     SKL^-BlaPI.OTMXIIT     IKCOMB     TO 
CALXIf»Aa     TKASS 

8«c  40a  (•)  Section  312  of  the  Social  3e- 
cnrlty  Act  la  amended  to  read  as  fonowa: 

"CKILUIILNC    or    SrU'-EMPLOTMtNT    INCOMB    TO 
CALXNOAR     TEAKS 

"Sbc.  31X  (a)  For  the  purpose  ol  determm- 
Ing  average  monthly  wage,  quarters  of  oover- 
ac*.  and  coverage  credits  wlin  respect  to  lelf- 
employmeni  Luci^me  derived  by  an  individual 
during  any  taxable  yeur  wbich  begina  before 
1974,  tbe  amount  of  Kucb  self -employment 
iBOom*  sball  be  credited  to  calendar  quarters 
as  follows: 

"(1)  la  the  caae  of  a  taxabto  year  which 
Is  a  CAlendar  year  the  seli-employment  In- 
coms  of  such  ta:iable  year  shall  b*  credited 
equally  to  each  quarter  of  such  calendar  year. 

"(3)  In  tbe  case  of  any  other  taxable  year 
th«  self -employment  income  shall  be  credited 
equally  to  the  caJendar  quarter  in  which 
such  tajuibie  year  ends  and  to  each  of  the 
next  three  or  fewer  preceding;  quartern  any 
part  of  which  is  in  such  taxable  year 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  av- 
erage DaoQUily  wage  and  coverage  o-edita 
with  respect  to  self-employment  loeome  de- 
rived by  an  individual  during  any  taxable 
year  which  begins  after  1974,  the  amount  of 
such  self-employment  Lncome  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  calendar  years  as  folkriTs: 

"(1)  In  the  ca3e  of  a  taxable  year  which  M 
a  calendar  year  or  which  begins  vrtth  or  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year  and  ends  with  or  during 
such  year  the  self-employment  i»v«v«m»  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  credited  to  such 
caJendar  year. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  taxable  year 
the  self-employment  Utcoote  shaU  be  allo- 
cated proportionately  to  the  two  calendar 
years,  portions  of  which  are  included  within 
such  taxable  year,  on  the  basis  of  tbe  num- 
ber of  months  In  each  such  calendar  year 
which  are  included  completely  within  the 
taxable  year,  including  as  oae  of  such  cal- 
endar months  the  month  In  ot  with  which 
the  taxable  year  ends,  even  though  only  part 
of  such  Dionth  is  included  in  that  taxable 
year." 

(e)   The  amendment   made   by  subeeetion 
(a)  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1*74. 
QuasTsa    a»    comL*6s    anb    covEascs   cnunir 

Sac.  4»4.  (a)  The  heading  o<  se<-tlon  213  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  followB: 

"OTTAHTTH.     QtJAJrmt    OT    COTZXACB,     AND 
COT«»AGE    CKEDrr" 

(b)  SecUon  313ia)(2)  ef  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Tbe  term  quarter  of  coverage'  means 
a  quarter,  occurring  before  1974,  in  which  the 
indlvldxial  has  been  paid  |5a  oc  more  in 
wages  (except  wages  for  agricultural  labor 
paid  after  1954  and  before  1874)  or  for  which 
he  has  been  credited  (as  determined  under 
section  212)  with  $100  or  more  in  g«U- 
employment  Uicome  except  that — 

"(Ai  no  quarter  after  the  quarter  In  which 
such  Individual  died  shall  be  a  quarter  of 
coverage,  and  no  quarter  any  part  of  which 
was  Included  In  a  period  of  disability  (other 
than  the  initial  quarter  and  tbe  last  quarter 
of  such  period)   shall  be  a  quarter  of  cover- 

"(B)  It  the  wages  paid  to  any  individual  in 
any  calendar  year  equal — 

"(1)  t3.900  m  the  case  of  a  calendar  yeaf 
before  lOTi; 

"ftl)  taOOO  In  the  case  of  a  calendar  year 
after  19S0  and  before  1955. 

*(ltl)  M.200  In  the  case  of  a  calendar  year 
after  l«94  and  before  1989. 

"(It)  M.000  hi  the  case  of  a  calendar  year 
after  I9U  and  before  t9M, 

"(v)  M.MO  in  the  eaee  of  a  calendar  year 
after  1M5  and  before  IMS. 


«vl)  (7 .800  in  the  case  of  a  calendar  year 
after  1967  and  before  1972. 

"(rU)  M.OOO  In  the  caae  of  a  calendar  year 
after  1971  and  before  1973. 

"(viU)    910300  In  the  caae  of  a  oai^n.t.r 
year  after   1972  and  before  1974. 

"(Ix)   •13J00  in  the  caae  of  the  calendar 
year  1974.  or 

"(X)  an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  (a«  determined  under  sec- 
tion 330)  in  the  caae  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1874  with  respect  to  which  such  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  Is  effective, 
each  quarter  of  such  year  shall  (subject  to 
subparagraph  (A)  >  be  a  quarter  of  coverage: 
■(C>  If  an  individual  has  self-employment 
Income  for  a  taxahle  >ear  and  If  the  sum  of 
soch  mcome  arid  the  wages  paid  to  him  dur- 
ing such  year  equals — 

"(1)    ta.eoo  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beg  Inning  after  1960  and  ending  before  1958. 
'(lii    44.300  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
ending  after  1964  and  before  1969. 

'  liii)  M.aOO  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
ending  after  1968  and  before  1966. 

"(iv)  M.600  In  tbe  case  of  a  taxable  year 
ending  after  1966  and  before  1968. 

"(V)  $7,800  In  the  caae  of  a  taxable  year 
ending  after  19«7. 

"(vi)  ta.ooo  ui  the  caae  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  1972  and  before  1973. 

"(vti)  «10,800  In  tbe  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  1973  and  before  1974. 

"(vUl)  •13.300  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  1973  and  before  1975^  or 
"(ix)  an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 230)  which  la  effective  foe  tbe  calendar 
year  m  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  any  calendar  year  after  1974. 
each  quarter  any  part  of  which  falls  In  such 
year  shall  (subject  to  subparagraph  (A) )  be 
a  quarter  of  coverage; 

"(D)  If  an  Individual  has  self-employment 
Income  in  a  taxable  year  which  begins  m 
1973  and  end.*  In  1974  and  tbe  sum  of  such 
self-emptoymenl  income  and  the  wages  paid 
to  hhn  In  such  taxable  year  equals  •10.800. 
each  calendar  quarter  of  calendar  year  1973 
any  part  of  whlrh  Is  Iricluded  In  such  taxable 
year  shall  (subject  to  subparagraph  (A))  be 
a  quarter  of  coverage; 

"*B)  tf  an  Individual  is  paid  wages  for  ag- 
rlcnltrrral  labor  In  a  calendar  year  after  1954 
and  before  1974,  then,  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  — 

"(I)  the  last  quarter  of  such  year  which 
can  be  but  Is  not  otherwise  a  quarter  of 
corerage  shall  be  a  quarter  of  coverage  If  such 
wages  equal  or  exceed  HOC  but  are  leas  than 
•30O: 

"(It)  the  last  two  quarters  of  such  year 
which  can  be  but  are  not  otherwise  quarters 
of  coverage  shall  be  quarters  of  coverage  U 
such  wages  equal  or  exceed  «300  but  are  leas 
than  •300; 

"(Ul)  the  last  three  quarters  of  such  year 
which  can  be  but  are  not  otherwise  quarters 
of  coverage  shall  be  quarters  of  coverage  if 
such  wages  eqval  or  exceed  $300  but  are  less 
than  $400;  and 

"(It)  each  quarter  of  such  year  which  Is 
not  otherwise  a  quarter  of  coverage  shall  be 
a  qnarter  of  coverage  If  such  wages  are  $400 
or  more;  and 

~(P)  no  quarter  shall  be  counted  as  a 
quarter  of  coverage  before  the  beginning  of 
such  quarter 

If.  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  has  at- 
tained age  62  or  died  or  Is  under  a  disability 
and  who  tvaa  Ijeer  paid  wages  for  agricultural 
labor  in  a  caleiidar  year  after  1964  and  before 
1974  the  requirements  for  insured  status  In 
subaectloa  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  214  of  thta 
title  tbe  re<iuirements  for  entttlenaent  to  a 
computation  or  recomputauon  of  his  pri- 
mary insurance  amount,  or  the  rcqatremente 
of  paiasraph  (3)  of  section  316(I)  of  this 
title  arc  not  met  against  assignment  of  quar- 


ters of  coverage  to  quarters  In  such  year  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, but  would  be  met  If  such  quarters  of 
coverage  were  assigned  to  different  quarters 
In  such  year,  then  such  quarters  of  coveragt 
shall  Instead  be  assigned,  for  purposes  only 
of  determining  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirements, to  such  different  quarters.  If,  in 
the  caae  of  an  individual  who  did  not  die  be- 
fore January  1.  1955.  and  who  attained  age  63 
(If  a  woman)  or  age  65  (if  a  man)  or  died 
before  July  1,  1967.  the  requirements  for  in- 
sured status  m  section  214(a)(3)  of  this 
title  are  not  met  because  of  his  having  too 
few  quarters  of  coverage  but  would  be  met 
if  his  quarters  of  coverage  In  the  first  cal- 
endar year  In  which  he  had  any  covered  em- 
ployment had  been  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  period  during  which  wages  were  earned 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  period  during 
which  wages  were  paid  (any  such  wages  paid 
that  are  reallocated  on  an  earned  basis  shall 
not  be  used  in  determining  quarters  of  cov- 
erage for  subsequent  calendar  years),  then 
upon  application  filed  by  the  Individual  or 
hl»  survivors  and  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
record  of  wages  earned  being  furnished  by 
such  Individual  or  his  survivors,  the  quarters 
of  coverage  In  such  calendar  year  may  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  periods  during 
which  wages  were  earned." 

(c)  Such  section  213  Is  further  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection,  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (ai 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"Crediting  of  Coverage  Credits 

"(b)    Ftor  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  To  each  calendar  quarter,  in  a  calen- 
dar year  before  1974.  which  Is  a  quarter  of 
coverage  (as  defined  in  subnectlon  (a)  ) .  there 
shall  be  credited  one  coverage  credit. 

"(3)  In  any  calendar  year  after  1973  In 
which  the  total  of  the  wages  paid  to  an  in- 
dividual and  the  self-employment  Income 
credited  to  him  under  section  313  equal  JlOO 
or  more,  the  number  of  coverage  credits 
credited  to  such  calendar  year  shall  be  the 
number  appearing  In  column  II  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  on  the  line  on  which  in  column 
I  appears  the  total  of  such  wages  and  self- 
empioyment  Income. 

•I  n 

"Total  wages  and  self-employment    (Coverage 
Income  for  a  calendar  year  credits 

•  100  or  more,  tmt  leas  than  (200 1 

•300  ot  more,  but  len  than  •SOO 2 

•300  or  more,  but  leaa  than  ^400 3 

•400  or  more 4 

"(3)  Coverage  credits  which  are  credited 
to  any  calendar  year  after  1973  for  any  in- 
dividual shall  be  deemed  credited  on  the  first 
day  of  such  year;  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  following  calendar  years  not  nkore  than 
one  coverage  credit  may  be  credited  before 
April  1,  not  more  than  two  may  be  credited 
before  July  I,  and  not  more  than  three  may 
be  credited  before  October  1  and.  In  tbe  case 
of  any  such  year,  no  coverage  credit  may  be 
credited  after  the  date  on  which  such  individ- 
ual died — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  section  214(a).  the 
first  year  In  which  he  both  attained  age  62 
and  would  be  a  fully  Insured  individual  bad 
his  coverage  credits  for  such  year  been 
credited  on  the  first  day  thereof,  or  the  year 
In  which  he  died; 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  section  214(b).  the 
year  in  which  such  Individual  died  or  became 
entitled  to  old-age  insurance  benefits  and  the 
year  Immediately  preceding  such  year; 

•(C)  lor  the  purposes  of  section  216(1) 
(3).  the  year  In  which  a  period  of  disability 
could  have  begun  for  such  Individual  If  hb 
coverage  credits  for  such  year  had  jeen 
credited  on  the  first  day  thereof: 

"(D)  for  the  purposes  of  section  223(c)  (1 ) 
(B) ,  the  year  in  which  a  waiting  period  could 
have  begun  for  such  Individual  if  his  cov 
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erage  credits  for  such  year  had  been  credited 
on  the  first  day  thereof. 

"(4)  If  an  Individual  has  self -employment 
income   In  a  taxable   year  which  begins  in 

1973  and  ends  In  1974  and  the  sum  of  such 
self -employment  Income  and  the  wages  paid 
to  blm  in  such  taxable  year  equals  •10,800. 
coverage  credits  credited  to  the  calendar  year 

1974  shall  be  equal  to  not  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  calendar  quarters  in  1974  any  part  of 
which  are  included  in  such  taxable  year. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  coverage  credits 
may  not  be  credited  with  respect  to  any 
Individual  to  any  calendar  year  any  part  of 
which  Is  Included  in  a  period  of  disability 
(Other  than  the  initial  and  last  calendar 
years  of  such  period) ,  or  to  any  calendar  year 
after  the  year  in  which  he  dies." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  January  1,  1974. 

FtJLLT    INSURED   STATUS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FULLY    INSURED    INDIVIDUAL 

"(a)  The  term  'fully  Insured  Individual' 
means  any  Individual  who  had — 

"(1)  a  number  of  coverage  credits  (when- 
ever acquired)  not  less  than  one  credit  for 
each  of  the  years  elapsing — 

"(A)  after  (I)  December  31,  1950.  or  (11) 
If  later.  December  31  of  the  year  in  which 
be  attained  the  age  of  21 ,  and 

"(B)  before  (I)  the  year  in  which  he  died, 
or  (11)  if  earlier,  the  year  in  which  he  at- 
tained age  62,  except  that  In  no  case  shall 
an  Individual  be  a  fully  Insured  individual 
unless  he  has  at  least  six  coverage  credits; 
or 

"(2)   forty  coverage  credits;  or 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  died 
before  1951,  six  coverage  credits; 
not  counting  as  an  elapsed  year  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)  any  year  any  part  of  which 
was  Included  In  a  period  of  disability  (as  de- 
fined in  section  216(1)  of  this  title)  except 
the  calendar  year  In  which  such  period  be- 
gan if  two  or  more  coverage  credits  were 
credited  to  such  year,  and  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  period  ended  If  two  or  more 
coverage  credits  were  credited  so  such  year." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  lump-sum  death 
payments  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring 
after,  and  monthly  benefits  under  such  title 
n  for  months  after,  December  31,  1973,  based 
on  applications  filed  after  such  day. 

CURRENTLY  INSURED  STATUS 

Sec.  406.  (a)   Section  214(b)   of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Ctirrently  Insured  Individual 

"(b)  The  term  'currently  Insured  Individ- 
ual' means   any   Individuals  who — 

"(1)  has  not  less  than  six  quarters  of 
coverage  during  the  thlrteen-quarter  period 
ending  with — 

"(A)   the  quarter  In  which  he  died, 

"(B)  tbe  quarter  In  which  he  became  en- 
titled to  old-age  insurance  benefits, 

"(C)  the  quarter  In  which  he  became  en- 
titled to  primary  Insurance  benefits  under 
this  title  as  In  effect  before  enactment  of  this 
section,  or 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  entitled 
to  disability  insurance  benefits,  the  quar- 
ter In  which  he  most  recently  became  entitled 
to  disability  Insurance  benefits, 
not  counting  as  part  of  such  thlrteen-quar- 
ter period  any  quarter  any  part  of  which  was 
Included  In  a  period  of  disability  unless  such 
quarter  was  a  quarter  of  coverage:  or 

"(2)  had  not  less  than  six  coverage  credits 
which  were  credited  to  the  period  consisting 
of— 

"(A)    the  year  In  which  he  died, 

"(B)  the  year  In  which  he  became  entitled 
to  old-age  Insurance  beneflta,  or 


"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  entitled 
to  disability  insurance  benefits,  the  year 
in  which  he  most  recently  became  entitled 
to  disability  insurance  benefits, 
and  the  two  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  such  year,  not  counting  as  part  of 
such  three-year  period  any  calendar  year  any 
part  of  which  was  included  In  a  period  of 
disability  (as  defined  i  section  216(1))  ex- 
cept. In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  does 
not  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph,  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
period  began  or  the  calendar  year  In  which 
such  period  ended  If  he  would  meet  such  re- 
quirements by  reason  of  the  Inclusion  of  such 
year  and  the  coverage  credits  credited  to 
such  year,  or  both  such  years  if  he  would 
meet  such  requirements  by  reason  of  the 
Inclusion  of  such  years  and  the  coverage 
credits  credited  to  them." 

(b)  The  amendmenij  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  January   1,   1974. 

PERIOD    OF    DISABILITY 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Section  216(1)  (3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(3)  The  requirements  referred  to  In 
clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  paragraph  (2)  (C) 
are  satisfied  by  an  individual  with  respect 
to  any  day  only  If — 

"(A)  he  would  have  been  a  fully  insured 
individual  (as  defined  In  section  214)  bad 
he  attained  age  62  and  filed  application  for 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  on  such  day, 
except  that  the  provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  In- 
dividual with  respect  to  whom  a  period  of 
disability  would,  but  for  such  provisions, 
begin  before  1951;  and 

"(B)  (i)  he  had  not  less  than  20  quarters 
of  coverage  during  the  40-quarter  period 
which  ends  with  the  quarter  In  which  such 
day  occurred,  not  counting  as  part  of  such 
40-quarter  period  any  quarter  any  part  of 
which  was  Included  in  a  prior  period  of  dis- 
ability unless  such  quarter  was  a  quarter  of 
coverage:  or 

"(11)  he  had  not  less  than  20  coverage 
credits  which  were  credited  to  the  period 
ending  on  such  day  and  consisting  of  that 
part  of  the  year  In  which  such  day  occurred 
up  to  such  day  and  the  nine  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which 
such  day  occurred,  not  counting  as  part  of 
such  period  any  year  any  part  of  which  was 
Included  In  a  prior  period  of  disability  ex- 
cept, in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  does 
not  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
clause,  the  calendar  year  Ui  which  such  prior 
period  began  or  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  prior  period  ended  If  he  would  meet 
such  requirement  by  reason  of  the  Inclusion 
of  such  year  and  the  coverage  credits  credited 
to  such  year,  or  both  such  years  if  he  would 
meet  such  requirement  by  reason  of  the  in- 
clusion of  such  years  and  coverage  credits 
credited  to  them." 

(b)  Section  216(1)  (2)  (C)  (11)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  first 
quarter  thereafter  in  which"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "thereafter  on  which". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  January  1,  1974. 

INSUIUED    STATUS    FOR    DISABLED    INStmANCE 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Section  223(c)(1)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(i)"  after  "(B)"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  (li)  he  had  not  less  than  20  cov- 
erage credits  which  were  credited  to  the  pe- 
riod ending  on  such  day  and  consisting  of 
that  part  of  the  year  in  which  such  day  oc- 
curred up  to  such  day  and  the  nine  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  In 
which  such  day  occuired  not  counting  as 
part  of  such  period  any  calendar  year  any 
part  of  which  was  Included  in  a  prior  period 
of  disability  except.  In  the  case  of  an   in- 


dividual who  does  not  otherwise  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  clause,  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  prior  period  began  or  the 
calendar  year  In  which  such  prior  period 
ended  If  he  would  meet  such  requirement  by 
reason  of  the  Inclusion  of  such  year  and  the 
coverage  credits  credited  to  such  year,  or 
both  such  years  If  he  would  meet  such  re- 
quirements by  reason  of  the  inclusion  of  such 
years  and  the  coverage  credits  credited  to 
them." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1974. 

MISCELIANEOUS    CONFORMING  CHANGES 

SEC.  409,  (a)(1)  Section  215(d)(2)(A)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  with  respect  to  whom  at  least  one 
coverage  credit  was  credited  to  years  before 
1951:". 

(2)  Section  215(d)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to 
whom  less  than  six  of  the  quarters  elapsing 
after  1950  are  quarters  of  coverage"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to  whom 
less  than  six  coverage  credits  were  credited  to 
years  after  1950". 

(b)  Section  205(c)  (1)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(D)  The  term  'period'  when  used  with 
respect  to  self-employment  Income  means  a 
taxable  year  (as  defined  in  section  211(c)) 
and  when  used  with  respect  to  wages 
means — 

"(I)  a  quarter  (as  defined  In  section  213 
(a)  (1) )  If  wages  paid  to  the  individual  were 
reported  or  should  have  been  reported  on 
a  quarterly  basis  (a)  on  tax  returns  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  un- 
der the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act 
or  regulations  thereunder,  or  (b)  on  Infor- 
mation returns  filed  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  under  section  218  or  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  thereunder. 

"(11)  a  calendar  year  If  wages  paid  to  the 
Individual  were  reported  or  should  have  been 
reported  on  a  yearly  basis  on  such  tax  re- 
turns or  on  such  Information  returns,  or 

"(111)  the  half  year  beginning  January  1 
or  July  1  in  the  case  of  wages  paid  or  alleged 
to  have  been  paid  during  the  calendar  year 
1937." 

(c)  Section  202(t)  (4)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  the  Individual  on  whose  wages  and 
self -employment  Income  such  benefit  Is  based 
had  not  less  than  40  coverage  credits  which 
were  credited  to  the  period  ending  with  the 
year  in  which  such  month  occurred,  or". 

(d)  Section  202(u)(l)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "calendar  year". 

(e)  Clause  (iv)  of  section  102(f)(2)(A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1954  is 
amended  to  read:  "(iv)  virlth  respect  to 
whom  not  less  than  six  coverage  credits  (as 
defined  in  section  213  of  such  Act)  have  been 
credited  to  the  period  after  June  1953,  or". 

(f )  The  first  sentence  of  such  section  102 
(f )  (2)  (B)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
with  respect  to  whom  not  less  than  six 
of  the  quarters  elapsing  after  June  30,  1953, 
are  quartets  of  coverage"  and  Insei^ing  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  with  respect  to  whom  not 
less  than  six  coverage  credits  have  been 
credited  to  the  period  after  June  30.  1953". 

(g)  Clause  (1)  of  the  third  sentence  of 
such  section  102(f)(2)(B)  is  amended  to 
read:  "(i)  If  the  application  Is  filed  by  such 
individual,  for  and  after  the  twelfth  month 
before  the  month  In  which  the  application 
therefor  was  filed  by  such  individual  but  in 
no  case  for  any  month  before  the  day  as  of 
which  his  sixth  coverage  credit  in  the  period 
after  June  30,  1953,  was  credited,  or". 

(h)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  January  1,  1974. 
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BEroonoN 

Sec.  410.  As  uie<l  In  Uie  provUlona  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  set  rortb  in  ttus  part,  the 
term  "SecretAi7".  unless  the  context  otber- 
wLse  requires,  means  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

P*«T  B AMCIVDMKirrs  Pufserving  Relatioiv- 

SHip   BrrwszK   RAn.>oAo   RrmsMCNT   Airo 
Ou>-Ass,  Stmvivcms.  amd  Disabilitt  iNstm- 

ANCE 

Sec.  420.  (a)  8e«-tton  3(e)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "qnartera  of  cov- 
erage" where  It  Orst  appears  the  following: 
"with  respect  to  employment  In  any  calendar 
year  before  1974  '; 

(b)  Section  &(1m5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inierting  "and  any  coverage 
credit"  aft?r  ■quarter  of  coverage"; 

(c)  Section  6(1M0>  of  such  Act  ta  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  proviso  thereof  to  a  comma  and  In- 
serting thereafter  the  following:  "K-xcept  that 
for  any  calendar  year  after  1974,  there  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  this  divisor  that  num- 
ber of  calendar  quarters  as  equals  the  num- 
ber of  coTerage  credlte.  as  defined  tn  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  credited  to  him  for  such 
year." 

Sic  4ai.  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (at  of  section  420  of  this  part  shall  be 
etrectlT*  upon  enactment.  The  amendments 
made  by  the  other  subsections  of  such  sec- 
tion 420  shall  apply  with  re-spect  to  all  an- 
nuities under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
ot  1937  accralng  after  1973;  and  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  lump-sum  benefits  under 
section  9(f)  of  such  Act  on  the  baata  of 
deaths  occurring  after  1973 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  Mr.  Evaiu  ol 
the  staff  of  the  Select  Committee  oa 
Small  Business  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MciriTYRE  Mr  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  for  myself  and  the  fol- 
lowing   cosponsors:     Senators    Cotton. 

HUlfPHREY,     McCl-KLLA.V,      PERCY,      BAYH, 

McGee.  DcTViTricK,  Ndwn,  Gravix.  Nel- 
son, Bible,  Montota,  and  Church. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  submit  today  should  be  noncoo  trover  - 
sial. 

It  is  Identlcai  to  8.  2445  which  I  intro- 
duced on  September  19,  1973,  co6poa- 
sored  by  27  Senators,  and  would  amend 
the  provUioDs  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  consoUdate  the  reportlos  of  wa*fes  by 
employers  for  income  tax  withholding 
and  old-age  survivors,  and  dteaWllty  in- 
surance purposes. 

This  amendment  would  change  the 
present  quarterly  wage  reporting  system 
for  social  security  purposes — IRS  Form 
941 — to  an  aiinual  system  uUllzing  the 
existing  IRS  Fmnn  W2.  It  would  accom- 
plish this  by  a  series  of  some  40  technical 
changes  to  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  and  to  thv  Internal  Rerenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended. 

The  main  objective  which  I  seek  by 
this  amendment  is  to  reduce  part  of  the 
most  difflcult  and  costly  Federal  paper- 
work burden  on  »xnaU  busjpcaa:  Tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Form  !>4l.  This 
form.  «blch  falls  nxwt  heavily  on  small- 
and  medhjm-stzed  businesses,  costs  em- 
ployers $233  million  per  year  tn  clerical 
and  accounting  cost<(.  according  to  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Manage- 
ment Improvement.  This  particular  form 


has  been  singled  out  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  as 
one  of  the  most  onerous  of  the  paperwork 
forms  imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  an  NFIB  survey  it  was  esti- 
mated by  about  65  percent  of  the  busi- 
nesses contacted  that  their  overhead 
costs  could  be  significantly  reduced  if  this 
form  were  chantred  from  a  quarterly  to 
an  annual  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose today  would  accomplish  savings  to 
both  the  business  community  and  the 
Federal  Government  which  processes  ap- 
pn-oximately  175  million  reports  of  wage 
payments  per  year.  This  would  be  signifi- 
cant, especially  when  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  calculates  that  the  proc- 
e<;sing  of  paperwork  costs  the  Federal 
Government  over  $15  billion  a  year, 
which  accounts  for  approximately  6  per- 
cent of  Federal  exfienditures  in  fiscal 
1973. 

It  now  costs  $7  billion  more  per  year  to 
process  Federal  paperwork  than  it  did  6 
years  ago.  and  $11  billion  more  per  year 
than  paperwork  costs  in  1958.  The  astro- 
nomical rise  m  Federal  paperwork  costs 
serves  to  emphasize  the  urRwicy  of  the 
paperwork  problem  for  small  business. 

On  September  18.  1971,  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Management  Im- 
provement submitted  a  report  which 
urged  the  President  to  considor  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  annual  reporting, 
and  had  this  to  say: 

A  system  of  a  single  annual  wage  report, 
technically  feasible  and  administratively 
adequate,  would  result  In  savings  to  business 
estimated  In  excess  of  1200  mUllon  annually; 
and  in  substantial  net  savings  within  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

The  President's  Council  In  the  conclu- 
sion of  its  report  went  on  to  state : 

A  study  of  the  advantages  of  a  single  an- 
nual report  against  objections  raised  over 
the  past  twenty  years  Indicates  that: 

1.  Data  processing  systems  have  made  tre- 
meudoua  strides  since  the  initial  proposal 
that  a  single  reporting  system  Is  not  only 
technUvftUy  feasible  but  also  arimlnlstratlvely 
adequate. 

3.  The  objections  raised  In  the  past  are  no 
longer  of  sufficient  weight  to  conUnue  the 
now  obsolescent  system. 

3.  Tbe  annual  reduction  in  the  nimiber 
o(  reports  submitted  by  business  Is  estimated 
at  approximately  IS  mUllon,  with  a  savings  in 
excess  of  300  mUllon  dollars.  Savings  to  tbe 
Federal  Oovernment  would  be  reflected  in 
a  reduction  In  operating  oosts  and  increased 
compliance  Income,  but  acciorate  estimates 
of  dollars  acVlngs  wUl  have  to  wait  oa  tbe 
developoMnt  of  the  system. 

On  April  17,  1973,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Regulation,  which  I 
chair,  after  2  years  of  hearings  Into 
the  Federal  paperwork  burden,  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Senate  which  also 
recommended  abolishment  of  the  quar- 
terly system  in  favor  of  an  annual  wage 
reporting  system. 

On  July  20.  1973.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  P.  Shultz  advised  me 
that: 

One  real  opportunity  for  reducing  paper- 
work Is  the  proposal  for  limiting  the  dupUca- 
tton  between  Internal  Revenue  and  Social 
Security  reports  on  the  wages  of  Ixidlvtdual 
employses.  Tbe  OOee  of  Uaoagament  and 
Budget  has  asked  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 


partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  work  oi-.t  means  of  accomplishing  this. 
This  work  Is  In  progress. 

The  changes  in  the  reporting  of  wa^es 
to  be  accomplished  by  this  amendment 
would  not  have  any  adverse  affect  on  the 
ability  of  the  social  security  claimant  to 
receive  a  quick  determination  of  eligi- 
bility. In  fact,  the  annual  wage  reporting 
system  replacing  quarterly  reporting 
could  utilize  demand  reporting  on  a  case- 
by-c  v.re  bails,  thus  enhancing  the  recip- 
lerfs  akniity  to  have  a  quick  determina- 
tion by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Administration 
as  well  as  tlie  business  community  whole- 
heartedly urges  tlie  reorganization  of 
our  quarterly  wage  reporting  system  into 
a  simplified  annual  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.'tk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  dated  July  20,  1973.  from  Secre- 
tar>-  of  the  Treasury  Shultz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tht  Sfckitart  or  tut  Treast-«t, 

Washington.  D  C  ,  July  20,  1973. 
Hr>n  Thomas  J  McItrrrRr, 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Government 
Regulation.  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Washington.  DC. 

DtAR  M«.  Chaibman:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  24  requesting  the  Treas- 
lu-y's  views  on  pertinent  parts  of  an  at- 
tached report  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  dealing  with  tkc 
Federal  paperworlt  burden. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  report. 

Insofar  as  paperwork  ta  Increased  by  stat- 
utory complexities.  1  can  assure  you  that  It 
is  the  objective  of  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  develop  and 
promote  remedial  legislation.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  think  you  wUI  be  interested  in  tbe 
statement  that  I  made  on  April  30.  1973,  t" 
the  Wnvs  and  Means  Committee  on  this  and 
related  subjects    A  copy  is  encloeed. 

One  real  opportunity  for  reducing  paper- 
wwrk  Is  the  proposal  for  limiting  the  dupli- 
cation between  Internal  Revenue  and  Socio! 
Security  reports  on  the  wages  of  indlvldunl 
employees.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  asked  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  work  out  means  o<  accomplishing  this. 
This  work  is  In  progress. 

The  other  comments  of  your  Committee 
relate  to  administrative  aspects  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  I  understand  the  Com- 
missioner. Donald  C.  Alexander,  has  already 
gtven  his  views  on  these  matters.  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  his  comments. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  your 
Committee,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yonrs, 

OEoacv  P.  SHtarz. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  the  Office  ot  Man- 
agement and  Budfjet.  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  are 
part  of  the  Treasury,  of  course,  are  all 
in  agreement  that  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  .'say  that  the  Treasury 
agrees  to  this  amendment? 

Mr    McINTYRK    That  Is  correct. 

Mr  LONG.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  long-range  cost  of  this  amendment 
will  amount  to  $15  billion  a  year.  Is  that 
according  to  the  Senator's  estimate? 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  manager  of  the 
bill  said  what — $1.5  billion? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  what  my  under- 
standing Is,  In  referring  to  amendment 
No.  751.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  Is  the  right 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  advised  by  staff  that 
this  amendment  would  cost  $1.5  billion 
per  year  in  the  long  run,  because  it  would 
require  us  to  give  four  quarters  a  year 
of  social  security  credit  to  individuals 
who  might  have  worked  only  during  a 
single  month,  on  perhaps  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  $400  a  year.  That 
would  cost  .25  percent  of  the  payroll. 
The  payroll  being  $600  million,  that 
would  work  out  to  $1.5  billion  a  year 
to  provide  benefits  to  people  who  prob- 
ably would  not  qualify  under  existing 
law  by  giving  them  credit  for  four  quart- 
ers of  work,  when  they  might  have 
worked  only  for  one  quarter.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  that  is  not 
correct.  The  reports  from  which  I  quoted 
Is  from  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Management  Improvement, 
from  Secretary  Shultz  and  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  They 
took  a  hard  look  at  each  objection  w  hlch 
was  filed  by  the  States  and  others  to 
the  change,  and  refuted  them  completely. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
letter  from  the  Treasury  favoring  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  included  it  In  the 
Record.  It  is  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  dated  July  20.  1973.  Let  me 
read  the  fourth  paragraph — if  the  Sena- 
tor wants  me  to,  I  can  read  him  the 
whole  letter.  Let  me  read  the  fourth 
paragraph : 

On©  real  opportunity  for  reducing  paper- 
work Is  the  proposal  for  limiting  the  dupli- 
cation between  Internal  Revenue  and  Social 
Security  reports  on  the  wages  of  Individual 
employees.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  asked  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  work  out  means  of  accomplishing  this. 
T'hls  work  Is   In  progress. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  see  that  letter,  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Of  course.  Here  It  is. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Senator  what 
bothers  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  that 
tills  refers  apparently  to  a  report  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  but  does  not 
refer  to  this  amendment.  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  reducing  paperwork  for  those 
who  have  to  make  reports  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  tax  returns,  and  so 
forth.  But  when  we  see  an  amendment 
that  will  cost  $1.5  billion — where,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  paperwork  of  busi- 
ness filing  reports,  and  so  forth,  it  will 
cost  $1,500,000,000  per  year  as  an  unin- 
tended or  a  windfall  benefit  to  people 
who  have  not  earned  It,  that  would  con- 
cern me  very  seriously 

In  other  words,  I  would  say,  why  does 
not  the  Senator  submit  his  amendment 
to  us  and  give  us  a  chance  to  work  on 
this  matter  with  Uie  Treasury  and  others 
and  see  if  we  cannot  find  some  way  to 
reduce  tlw-  [>ai)erwork  that  would  not 
cost  the  Government  well  over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  and  that  would  not  have 


the  effect  of  extending  people  credit  for 
four  quarters  of  work  when  they  only 
worked  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  say, 
during  one  quarter  of  the  year.  There 
are  just  a  lot  of  things  here  that  we  can 
do  to  help  the  poor  more  than  giving 
someone  credit  for  four  quarters  when 
they  work  only  one  quarter,  or,  say,  only 
at  Christmastime. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  paper  there  tliat  talks  about  this 
cost  and  other  things — the  $1,250  mil- 
lion, or  is  it  something  the  Senator  has 
by  virtue  of  getting  it  from  his  staff? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  was  given  to  us  over 
the  telephone.  We  have  not  had  time  to 
get  this  in  the  mail.  This  amendment  was 
submitted  on  November  29.  This  is  No- 
vember 30.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
would  cost  us  $1,500  million  and  could 
have  the  result  that  people  would  be  en- 
titled to  four  quarters  of  credit  if  they 
only  did  1  week's  work. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  My  position  would  be 
that  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  It, 
either. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  read  from  page  16 
on  line  14  of  the  Senator's  amendment: 

"(2)  In  any  calendar  year  after  1973  in 
which  the  total  of  the  wages  paid  to  an 
Individual  and  the  self-employment  income 
credited  to  him  under  section  212  equals 
$100  or  more,  the  number  of  coverage  credits 
credited  to  such  calendar  year  shall  be  the 
number  appearing  In  column  II  of  the  follow- 
ing table  on  the  line  on  which  in  column  I 
appears  the  total  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income. 

Then  there  is  a  table  which  follows, 
and  the  Senator  will  see  that  is  under 
the  $400  figure — and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•I  II 

"Total  wages  and  self-employment     Coverage 
Income  for  a  calendar  year  credits 

$100  or  more,  but  less  than  $200 1 

$200  or  more,  but  less  than  $300 2 

$300  or  more,  but  less  than  $400 3 

$400  or  more 4 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  where  a  per- 
son has  $400  in  total  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  for  calendar  year,  he 
gets  credit  for  four  quarters.  That  could 
mean  working  only  during  the  Christmas 
shopping  season  and  we  would  be  re- 
quired, under  the  law,  to  credit  that  per- 
son for  a  whole  year  of  hard  work.  That 
would  cost  the  Government  $1,500  mil- 
lion a  year  to  carry  those  increased  bene- 
fits on  for  the  remainder  of  that  person's 
life,  even  though  that  person  had  only 
worked  during  the  Christmas  season  or, 
let  us  say,  for  a  single  week  in  December. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  Senator 
would  want  to  create  that  kind  of  in- 
equity in  the  social  security  laws,  al- 
though I  would  certainly  like  to  cooper- 
ate on  any  reasonable  ba.<;Ls  on  which  we 
could  reduce  the  paperwork  because 
there  is  undoubtedly  too  much  paper- 
work now  going  on  in  Government  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  working  up  the 
amendment,  and  checking  the  various 
agencies,  we  ran  across  no  such  adverse 
opinion.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  are 


offering  a  good  amendment  and  that 
there  would  be  no  cost  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment.  Therefore,  I  think  the  only 
way  to  handle  It  is  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  social  security,  of 
course,  have  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  cost  of  this,  because  they  must  con- 
cern themselves  with  what  it  cost  in  the 
long  run  to  do  this. 

Might  I  suggest,  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, that  we  consider  this  matter 
in  connection  vdth  the  next  social 
security  bill.  There  is  one  that  the  House 
has  sent  us.  I  am  Informed  that  the 
House  is  proposing  not  to  act  on  this 
bill  we  have  here  at  all  imtil  we  send  a 
subsequent  social  security  bill,  which  is 
the  one  iii  which  they  are  really 
interested. 

So  we  will  have  another  opportunity 
to  act.  and  it  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
study  this  matter  and  see  if  there  is  some 
way  we  can  cooperate  with  the  Senator 
in  reducing  paperwork.  We  would  like 
to  do  that.  We,  of  course,  would  not  like 
to  give  somebody  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
far  beyond  anything  he  has  earned.  We 
have  to  concern  ourselves  about  the  cost 
of  this  program,  just  as  the  Senator  does 
as  to  the  cost  of  those  things  in  the  armed 
services  that  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  dervices  and  the  other 
committees. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  consider  with- 
holding his  amendment  at  this  time  and 
giving  us  a  cliance  to  do  justice  to  it  and 
study  it  in  the  committee,  to  see  if  we  can 
find  a  way  to  help  him  achieve  what  he 
is  trying  to  achieve.  As  I  imderstand,  it  is 
not  an  attempt  to  expand  the  benefit;  It 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  paper- 
work burden  on  people  that  the  Senator 
has  in  mind.  If  that  is  so,  I  would  like 
to  help  him.  I  do  not  want  to  vote  for 
something  that  would  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money  that  was  never  anticipated. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  sole  objective  in 
the  inquiries  we  are  making  in  the 
\^rious  Departments  of  Government  is  to 
try  to  find  out  where  unnecessary  and 
duplicative  paperwork  is  required.  Over 
the  past  2  years,  as  I  have  said,  it  has 
been  determined  that  of  all  the  forms 
that  the  employer  has  to  fill  out,  none  is 
more  burdensome  or  more  expensive  than 
this  form  that  he  has  to  file  every 
quarter. 

What  do  we  find  with  .espect  to  some 
of  those  inquiries?  The  answers  that 
come  back  to  us  from  some  bureaucrats 
are,  "We  would  rather  have  tliem  filed 
quarterly  than  annually,  because  if  they 
are  filed  annually,  it  is  going  to  disrupt 
our  workload." 

We  would  like  to  take  the  load  off  the 
small  businessman  of  America  in  this 
instance.  The  one  reason  we  can  not  do 
it  in  more  instances  is  that  a  few  bureau- 
crats might  lose  their  jobs. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  the  proponent  of 
any  amendment  that  is  going  to  cost  this 
countr>-  $1.25  billion.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  solemn  a^isuraiice  of  the  dj.s- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
it  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  sociaJ  se- 
curity biU.  This  amendment,  in  bill  form, 
is  in  the  Senator's  committee  now.  It  was 
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submitted  to  the  committee  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
push  forward  on  it. 

It  is  a  shame  for  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  to  come  in  and  t)e  given  a 
talk,  with  respect  to  their  plea  to  adopt 
this  amendment,  that  It  is  going  to  cost 
$1.25  bilhon;  whereas,  for  2  years  we 
have  heard  no  such  analysis.  If  any  such 
analysis  had  emanated  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, this  amendment  could  have 
been  dropped  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  they  have 
told  us  by  telephone  I  hope  the  Senator 
sees  the  basis  upon  which  they  arrive  at 
that  estimate. 

I  would  be  glad  to  give  the  Senator  the 
assurance  he  has  in  mmd.  I  will  invite 
him  nght  now  to  meet  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  with  respect  to  the  other 
social  security  bill,  on  which  we  should 
act  this  year.  We  should  act  between  now 
and  Christmas.  I  am  led  to  l)elieve  that 
the  House  is  not  going  to  consider  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  the  Senate  until 
we  do  act  on  the  other  bill.  I  will  try  to 
help  the  Senator  work  this  matter  out, 
and  I  hope  the  committee  will  go  along 
with  us  in  helping  him  solve  the  paper- 
work problem,  without  bringing  about  a 
large,  unintended  cost  that  we  really  did 
not  intend. 

If  the  Senator  will  be  kind  enough  to 
give  us  the  opportunity.  I  assure  him 
that  his  amendment  will  receive  every 
consideration;  and  we  will  try  to  make 
our  suggestions  in  any  way  that  can  be 
helpful  to  bring  about  the  result  the 
Senator  desires. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment  at 
this  time,  with  the  assurances  I  have 
received  from  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

I  should  like  to  say  for  the  record  that 
the  amendment  we  are  bringing  up  at 
this  time  deals  with  the  most  burdensome 
and  worst  example  of  paperwork  that  is 
foisted  jn  the  American  public,  the  con- 
sumer, the  small  businessman,  the  mom- 
and-pop  stores  throughout  this  coun- 
try. It  is  an  example  of  the  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  papennork  that  Is  too 
prevalent  in  '^vemment  today. 

This  Is  only  the  lOitial  step,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  con- 
cerned, to  move  this  monolithic  bureauc- 
racy, to  get  rid  of  some  of  this  papenvork 
that  is  polluting  this  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment, with  the  assurance  that  we  will 
move  rapidly  on  the  other  bill.  If  we  find 
that  it  does  not  result  in  a  cost  of  $1,250,- 
000,000,  we  will  have  It  In  the  next  so- 
cial security  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  to  help  him  achieve 
the  result  he  has  in  mind,  consistent 
with  trying  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram within  manageable  proportions.  I 
thank  him  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 

the  amendment. 


Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Sfrlke  out  sections  101  through  106  and 
Insert  in  U«u  thereof  the  following: 

INCRCASB  IN  SOCIAL  SKClTtrTT  BFNEnTa 

Skc.  101.  (ai  Section  201  of  Pxiblic  Law  93- 
M  13  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  percentage  by 
which  the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  month 
ol  June  1973  exceeds  such  Index  for  the 
month  of  June  1972"  In  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  Inserting  In  Ucu  thereof  "10  per  cen- 
tum"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "except  that  the 
amount  of  such  increase  shall  be  based  on 
the  Increase  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  de- 
.scribed  in  subsection  (a)"  in  8vit>sectlon  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  li«u  tbereof  "except  that 
the  amount  of  aucb  increase  shall  be  10  per 
centum." 

(b)(1)  Section  215(ai(3)  of  the  SocUI 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$850"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "t9.40". 

(2)  Tl\e  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  bene- 
fits payable  for  months  after  May  1974. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act — 

(1)  for  purposes  of  the  determination 
made  under  section  215(1((2mA)  of  such 
Act  In  the  calendar  year  1974  (and  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  a03(f)(e)(C)  and  280  of 
such  Act  with  respect  to  such  determination ) , 
the  "cost-of-living  computation  quarter" 
shall  be  the  calendar  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1974;  and 

(2)  for  purposes  of  the  first  determination 
made  under  section  215(c)(2)(A)  of  such 
Act  In  a  calendar  year  after  1974  which  re- 
sults In  a  finding  of  a  "cost-of-living  com- 
putation quarter"  (and  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 203(f)  (8)  (C)  and  230  of  such  Act  with 
respect  to  such  determination),  the  "base 
quarter"  shall  be  the  calendar  quarter  end- 
ing September  30,  1974. 

SUPPLB  MENTAL  SECtTBrTT  INCOMK  BENWITS 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  210(c)  of  Public  Law 
93-66  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  1974" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "March  1974". 

(b)  Section  211(a)(1)(A)  of  Public  Law 
93-66  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1974" 
and   Inserting   "April    1974"   In   lieu   thereof. 

INcaZASB   IN  EASNINGa  BASX 

SBC.  103.  (a)(1)  Section  209(a)(8)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strUtlng 
out  "$12,600"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$13,300". 

(2)  Section  211(b)(1)(H)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,600"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$13,200". 

(3)  Sections  213(a)  (2)  (U)  and  213(a)(2) 
(lU)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$12,600  ■  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$13,200". 

(4)  Section  2i5(e)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,600"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$13,200". 

(b)(1)  Section  1402(h)(1)(H)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  defi- 
nition of  self -employment  income)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,600"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$13J00". 

(2)  Earectlve  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973,  section  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar 
amount  each  place  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$13,200". 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3122  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  the  dollar  amount  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof   •$13,200", 

(4)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  section  3126  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar  amount 
each  place  It  appears  In  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•$13,200  ". 

(5)  Section  64i3(c)(l)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ••$12,600^' 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••$I3,200^'. 

(6)  Section  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  In 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$12,600'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ••$13,200'. 

(7)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1973,  section  6654(d)(2)(B) 
(II)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  by  In- 
dividual to  pay  estimated  Income  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar  amount 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$13,200". 

(c)  Section  230(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12,600'  and 
inserting  In   lieu  thereof  ••$13.200^'. 

(d)  Paragraphs  (2)(C).  (3)(C).  (4)(C), 
and  (7)  (C)  of  section  203(b)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$12.600'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$13,200'. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion, except  subaectlon  (a)(4),  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after, 
and  taxable  years  beginning  after  1973.  The 
amendments  Oiade  by  subsection  (a)(4)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  calendar  years  after 
1973. 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion to  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  Pub- 
lic Law  92-336  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  to 
such  provisions  as  amended  by  section  203 
of  Public  Law  93-66. 

CHANGES    IN    TAX    SCHEDULES 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  Section  3101  (a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  employees  for  purpoees  of  old-age. 
survivors,  and  dlsabUlty  Insurance)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following — 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1973,  the  rate  shall  be 
4.85  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1974  through  3010,  the 
rate  shall  be  4.96  percent;  and 

••(6)  with  resi>ect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  2010,  the  rate  shall  be  5  95  per- 
cent.•' 

(2)  Section  3111  (a)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  pur- 
poses of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following — 

•■(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1973,  the  rate  shall  be 
4.85  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1974  through  2010,  the  rate 
shall  be  4.96  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  2010,  the  rate  shall  be  6  95  per- 
cent." 

(b)(1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  In- 
come for  purposes  of  hospital  Insurance)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  th» 
following : 

"(2)  m  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1972,  and  before 
January  1.  1974,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.0 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(3)    in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
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ginning  after  December  31.  1973.  and  before 
January  1.  1978,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
090  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  yeas; 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1977,  and  before 
January  1.  1981,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  sxich  taxable  year; 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1980,  and  before 
January  1.  1986.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.35  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1985,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  1.50  percent  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year." 

(2)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insurance)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following — 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  t)e  1.0 
percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1974  through  1977,  the 
rate  shall  be  0.90  percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1978  through  1980,  the 
rate  shall  be  1.10  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1981  through  1985,  the 
rate  shall  be  1.35  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1985,  the  rate  shall  be  1.50  per- 
cent," 

(3)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insur-ince)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1973,  the  rate  shall  be  1.0  per- 
cent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1974  through  1977,  the  rate 
shall  be  0.90  percent: 

••(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1978  through  1980,  the  rate 
shall  be  1.0  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1981  through  1958,  the  rate 
shall  be  1 .35  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1985,  the  rate  shall  be  1.60  per- 
cent." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  (1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 
The  remaining  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31,  1973. 

ALLOCATION     TO     DISABrLrTT     INSURANCE     TBUST 
FTTND 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  201(b)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(E)"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"which  wages^^  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(E)  1.1  per  centum  of  the 
wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  December 
31,  1972,  and  before  January  1,  1974.  and  so 
reported,  (P)  1.16  p>er  centum  of  the  wages 
(as  so  defined)  paid  after  December  31.  1973, 
and  before  January  1,  1978,  and  so  reported, 
(Q)  1.2  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  de- 
fined) paid  after  December  31,  1977,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1981,  and  so  reported,  (H)  1.3 
per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31,  1980,  and  before  January 
1,  1986,  and  so  reported.  (I)  14  per  centum 
of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1985,  and  before  January  1,  2011. 
and  so  reported,  and  (J)  1.7  per  centum  of 
the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  2010.  and  .so  reported,  which  wages", 

(b)  SecU.in  201(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(B)"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  "which  sell-employ- 


ment Income"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(E)  0.795  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  self -employment  Income  (as 
so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1972,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1974,  (F)  0.815  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employment 
Income  (as  so  defined)  as  reported  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1973,  and  before  January  1,  1978,  (G)  0.850 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self-em- 
ployment Income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977,  and  before  January  1,  1981,  (H) 
0.920  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self- 
employment  Income  (as  so  defined)  so  re- 
ported for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1980,  and  before  January  1, 
1086,  (I)  0.990  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  self -employment  Income  (as  so  defined) 
so  reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1958,  and  before  January 
1.  2011,  and  (J)  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  self -employment  Income  (as  so  defined) 
so  reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  2010,  which  self -employ- 
ment Income". 

Strike  out  section  121. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  the  administration's 
version  of  the  benefit  increases  they  are 
in  favor  of  and  are  in  favor  of  having  in 
this  bill.  There  are  reasons  for  the 
change  in  this  schedule  of  benefits  that 
are  very  impelling. 

This  amendment  would  change  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  increases  in  social  se- 
curity. Under  the  proposal  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  there  would 
be  a  7-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  effective  immediately.  There  are 
many  problems  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  checks  Immediately,  and  I  will 
have  something  to  say  about  that  later. 

The  Finance  Committee's  recommen- 
dation, in  addition  to  the  7  percent  Im- 
mediately, calls  for  a  4-percent  increase 
in  June  of  1974— In  other  words,  next 
Jime.  The  Finance  Committee's  bill  calls 
for  a  2-step  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  totaling  11  percent. 

The  administration  Is  in  favor  of  an  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  percentagewise,  the  ad- 
ministration's propcsal  is  more  liberal 
toward  the  beneficiaries  than  is  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

This  is  what  the  administration  pro- 
poses: A  10-percent  increase  effective 
June  1974.  This  will  be  carried  in  the 
checks  issued  on  July  3.  1974.  Then  they 
would  have  a  3-percent  increase  effective 
January  1975,  which  would  be  in  the 
checks  in  February  1975.  In  other  wor(is, 
the  administration  proposal  is  a  two- 
step  increase  totaling  13  percent,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  committee  proposal  of 
a  two-step  increase  totaling  11  percent. 

There  is  a  difference,  however.  The 
committee  bill  calls  for  the  first  increase 
to  be  paid  immediately.  That  just  cannot 
be  done.  We  have  30  million  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries.  It  is  true  that  they 
use  the  latest  in  business  machines,  cal- 
culators, computers,  and  so  forth.  Never- 
theless, 30  million  envelopes  have  to  be 
prepared:  the  computation  has  to  be 
made:  the  checks  have  to  be  inserted; 
and  they  have  to  be  mailed. 

Now,  It  is  estimated  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  If  this  bill  should  become 
law  this  month,  they  could  not  send  out 


the  increases  probably  until  about 
March,  for  the  most  simple  calculations. 
A  primary  beneficiary,  an  individual 
whose  benefit  is  calculated  on  his  own 
earnings,  calls  for  a  rather  simple  me- 
chanical operation  to  compute  the  in- 
crease. If  it  is  7  or  10  percent,  whatever 
it  is,  his  benefit  is  so  much.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  secondary  benefi- 
ciaries, widows,  wives,  dependents,  and 
others,  whose  benefit  is  based  upon  a 
percentage  of  the  benefit  of  the  primary 
beneficiary.  So  a  calculation  has  to  be 
made  as  to  how  much  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary would  get  and  then  a  second  cal- 
culation as  to  how  much  the  secondary 
beneficiary  would  get,  so  it  would  take 
into  April  to  effect  a  raise  that  would  go 
into  effect  now. 

That  would  mean  issuance  of  a  lump- 
sum payment.  It  would  amount  to  several 
billion  dollars  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  next  spring. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  entitled  "Why  It 
Isn't  Possible  To  Pay  a  Social  Security 
Benefit  Increase  Immediately.  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  It  Isn't  Possible  To  Pay  a  Social  Secu- 
rity Benetit  Increase  Immediately 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  employs  tens  of  thousands 
of  workers  and  Is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
users  of  computers.  It  would  seem,  on  the 
surface,  that  It  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  Include  any  benefit  Increase  In  the  very 
next  check  following  a  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  provide  the  In- 
crease. 

As  It  turns  out,  it  Is  a  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  task — one  that  requires  a  great 
deal  of  planning  and  preparatory  work.  While 
computers  can  calculate  benefit  Uicreases 
very  quickly,  preparing  them  to  make  those 
calculations  Is  a  very  complex  undertaking. 
The  complexity  also  limits  the  number  of 
people  who  can  be  assigned  to  this  work  at 
any  given  time.  Following  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  process  takes  so  much  time. 

The  computers  can  easily  be  used  for  the 
relatively  simple  chore  of  multiplying  cur- 
rent benefits  by  the  rate  of  the  increase  for 
less  than  half  of  the  29  mUlion  beneficiaries 
who   receive   checks   each    month. 

For  the  remaining  beneficiaries — some  17 
million  people — the  computers  must  be  pro- 
grammed to  apply  a  vast  number  of  complex 
rules  required  to  increase  the  amount  of  a 
person's  check  correctly.  For  example,  a  com- 
plex calculation  Is  required  for  beneficiaries 
who  retired  before  age  65,  and  for  those  who 
are  widows. 

Last  year,  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
amended  to  Include  many  changes  which 
greatly  complicate  benefit  calculations  and 
Increase  the  number  of  variables  that  must 
be  taken  Into  account.  Computer  programs 
and  payment  systems  are  stUl  being  revised 
to  work  those  legislative  changes  into  the 
system.  These  changes  have  rendered  useless 
computer  programs  and  special  systems  used 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
execute  previous  benefit  increases. 

Last  year's  Social  Security  Amendments 
also  authorized  a  new  Federal  Supplemental 
Security  Income  program  calling  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  begin 
making  cash  assistance  payments  to  some 
6  million  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
people  In  January  1974.  Tills  new  prograit 
adds  a  significant  workload   for   the  Social 
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Security  Administration.  The  requirement  to 
Install  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
program  and  to  Increase  social  security  bene- 
fits at  the  same  time  complicates  both  proc- 
esses— particularly  because  the  two  pro- 
grams affect  each  other  and  must  be  care- 
fully coordinated. 

The  combination  of  all  of  these  factors 
makes  the  preparation  required  to  correctly 
Increase  29  million  social  security  checks 
more  difficult  than  ever  before.  The  best  es- 
timate of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
Is  that  the  complete  process,  from  beginning 
of  planning  to  delivery  of  an  increased  bene- 
fit check,  will  require  about  6  months. 

Following  is  a  sununary  of  some  of  the 
steps  that  are  required  to  complete  prepara- 
tions, calculate  the  increase,  and  deliver  a 
higher  check  to  social  security  beneficiaries: 

Step  1.  The  planning  for  and  preparation 
of  new  computer  programs  and  changes  in 
the  check  processing  system  require  about 
12  weeks. 

Step  2.  Testing  and  checking  these  pro- 
grams and  systems  ch&nges  require  another 
2  weeks. 

Step  3.  A  master  benefit  record  must  be 
kept  on  the  29  million  people  now  receiviug 
checks.  Correct  benefit  payments  cannot  be 
made  unless  it  is  maintained  and  updated 
accurately.  Thus,  the  new  computer  programs 
and  systems  ch&nges  must  be  tested  to  be 
certain  that  they  do  not  produce  errors  in 
the  master  benefit  record.  This  step  is  very 
Important:  otherwise,  future  benefits  could 
be  in  error,  to  the  disadvantage  of  millions 
of  social  security  beneficiaries.  This  step 
takes  another  2  weeks. 

Step  4  The  actual  process  of  updating  the 
master  file  and  calculating  the  benefit  In- 
crease then  takes  place.  It  is  this  step  that 
produces  a  massive  computer  tape  which 
will  be  used  by  the  Treasury  Department  as 
a  basts  for  writing  the  benefit  checks  them- 
selves. This  step  takes  about  5  weeks. 

Step  S.  Using  the  tape  prepared  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  Treasury 
Department  prepares  the  actual  checks — over 
29  million  of  them  This  requires  about  i  to 
4  weeks.  The  process  of  preparing  regular 
monthly  social  security  checks  goes  on  rou- 
tinely, month  in  and  month  out.  Three  weeks 
out  of  every  month  is  always  devoted  to 
Treasury  processing. 

Step  6.  The  checks  are  mailed  by  the  postal 
service.  This  Is  the  quickest  step.  It  only 
takes  about  3  days. 

To  carry  out  all  these  steps  takes  about 
6  months. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is  anx- 
ious to  deliver  proper  checks,  including  new 
benefit  amounts,  at  the  levels  authorized  In 
law — as  quickly  and  as  accurately  arj  possible. 
Benefit  Increases  have  occurred  with  some 
frequency  during  recent  years,  and  the  Social 
Security  AdnUnlstratton  has  gained  a  great 
deal  of  experience  m  preparing  for  and  deal- 
ing with  them.  In  the  case  of  past  benefit 
Increases.  SSA  has  begun  a  number  of  the 
required  steps  even  ahead  of  actual  changes 
In  the  law.  In  anticipation  of  final  action 
by  the  Congress  In  other  words,  the  agency 
has  anticipated  the  change  and  thus  re- 
duced the  elapsed  time  between  final  enact- 
nient  of  the  benefit  Increase  and  the  dellveir 
of  the  check  However.  It  can  begin  Its  work 
only  as  soon  as  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
of  what  the  Congress  Intends  to  do.  Assum- 
ing the  Congress  will  complete  Its  action  by 
December  1.  the  above  schedule  would  result 
In  the  delivery  of  accurately  computed  bene- 
fit Increase  checks  In  May  of  1974 — at  the 
earliest. 

possTBn-rTT  or  &  flat  "vtT*.^ram>"  incsease 
Thfl  above  process  can  be  speAded  up  if 
the  law  authorizing  the  benefit  increase  calls 
lor  a  simple  multiplication  of  the  current 
benefit  for  each  and  every  beneficiary  by 
the  percentage  increase.  In  other  words,  by 


Ignoring  all  the  variables  that  now  exist  for 
more  than  17  million  beneficiaries,  the  proc- 
ess can  be  shortened.  On  this  basis,  a  benefit 
Increase  can  be  paid  In  the  March  check. 
However,  such  an  unrefined  Increase  would 
mean  that  about  12  million  people  would 
receive  an  amount  somewhat  lower  (usually 
about  tl)  than  they  would  receive  under  a 
refined  Increase.  Nonetheless,  these  people 
would  receive  more  than  they  now  receive. 
Under  this  kind  of  arrangement,  it  would 
be  necessary  later  to  refine  all  the  records 
and  calculate  all  the  variables  for  17  million 
people  In  order  to  begin  paying  checks  In 
the  correct  monthly  amount 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
be  very  frank.  There  are  fiscal  reasons 
for  the  position  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration. Under  the  committee  proposal 
for  an  Immediate  payment  of  this  in- 
crease, even  though  it  would  t>e  several 
months  before  everyone  received  his 
check,  it  would  have  a  very  sizable  im- 
pact upon  the  fiscal  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  fiscal  year.  So  with  the 
computations  and  the  added  expense  of 
calculating  increases,  and  making  a  ret- 
roactive payment,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  position  of  the  administration  is  the 
unusual  burden  that  would  be  placed  on 
the  Government  in  this  fiscal  year. 

To  compensate  and  to  anticipate  the 
effects  of  the  built-in  increases  by  reason 
of  inflation,  the  administration  would 
make  the  increase  payable  a  year  from 
now;  so  the  total  package  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  a  two-step  increase, 
amounting  to  13  percent  as  contrasted 
to  a  2-year  increase  amounting  to  11 
percent. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  difference  is 
the  timing  for  the  people  who  get  the 
checks.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted.  I 
think  the  administration  has  gone  fur- 
ther in  social  security  increases  than 
many  of  us  feel.  We  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  Increases  last  year,  the  built-in 
features;  but  nevertheless  this  is  their 
proposal. 

I  have  watched  with  interest  the  vot- 
ing pattern  in  the  Senate  mi  this  par- 
ticular bill,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
there  is  any  chance  of  winning  on  this 
vote.  There  appears  to  be  a  determina- 
tion to  vote  for  a  social  security  Increase 
effective  now,  even  though  it  will  take 
several  months  for  recipients  to  receive 
the  money;  and  then  there  will  be  the 
impact  on  the  Treasury  and  the  econ- 
omy of  a  multibillion  dollar  lump  sum 
payment  late  in  the  spring. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  having 
observed  the  votes  on  this  bill,  on  the 
side  of  restraint  I  feel  it  would  not  be 
a  good  use  of  time  to  insist  upon  a  roll- 
call  vote.  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Ls  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized. 

IMPODNDMENT    BT    aEOULATlON 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  bke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  general  support  for  the  basic 
provision  in  HJl.  3153 — the  legislation 
before  us  today — which.  In  effect,  con- 
verts the  75-percent  Federal  matching 
funds  under  the  social  services  program 
presently  authorized  under  titles  I.  IV- 


A.  VI.  X,  Xrv,  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  a  social  services  revenue- 
sharing  program. 

This  provision,  part  D  of  title  I,  of  HR. 
3153  as  reported  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, is  a  compromise  which  reflects 
the  thrust  of  legislation,  S.  252a— a 
measure  which  would  have  carefully 
drawn  the  boundaries  of  possible  HEW 
regulations  limiting  expenditures  by  the 
States  for  social  services — which,  on 
October  3,  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
MoNDALE.  the  distinguished  leader  in 
this  fight  against  the  regressive  new 
social  services  regulations  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  attempting  to  imple- 
ment since  February.  Over  50  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  this  bill.  S.  2528  was  introduced 
in  response  to  the  latest  set  of  HEW 
regulations  which  were  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 10  to  take  effect  on  November  1. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  once  again  strongly  rejected 
the  administration's  continued  attempt 
to  limit  severely  social  service  programs 
eligible  for  the  3  to  1  FedersJ  match. 
The  administration  has  sought,  through 
these  regulations,  to  impose  a  kind  of 
impoundment  by  regulation.  The  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
have  strongly  expressed  their  disap- 
proval of  this  administration  approach — 
most  recently  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Renegotiation  Act,  which  suspended  im- 
plementation of  regulations  proposed  on 
May  1  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1.  These 
May  1  regulations  reflect  a  revision  of 
regulations  originally  proposed  on  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  President,  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  determined  to  press  this 
restrictive  approach,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Finance  Committee  has  acted  most 
responsibly  and  appropriately  in  the  face 
of  administration  refusal  to  respond  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress  in  this  matter. 
Apparently,  decisionmakers  at  HEW  did 
not  garner  the  full  meaning  of  the  Con- 
gress' disapproval  of  the  May  1  regula- 
tions. Rather,  on  September  10,  HEW 
propased  a  mere  rehashing  of  the  same 
restrictive  approach  that  had  been  re- 
flected in  the  other  two  sets  of  draft 
regulations.  HEW  simply  proposes  to 
"outwait"  the  Congress,  and  the  people, 
and  to  keep  attempting  to  Implement 
these  new  regulations. 

SOCIAL  sxaviccs   PaOVIBION 

Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  committee  bill 
is  best  described  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  itself — Senate  Report  No.  93- 
553.  page  32 — which  states,  and  I  quote: 

COMMrrTEZ    PROVISIOK 

Freedom  from  regulatory  control. — The 
lengthy  history  of  legislative  and  regulatory 
action  in  the  social  service  area  has  made 
It  clear  to  the  committee  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can 
neither  mandate  meaningful  programs  nor 
Impose  effective  controls  upon  the  States. 
The  Committee  believes  that  the  States 
should  have  the  ultimate  decUlon-maklng 
authority  in  fashioning  their  own  social  serv- 
ices programs  within  the  limits  of  funding 
established  by  the  Congress.  Thus  the  Com- 
mittee bill  provides  that  the  States  would 
have  maximum  freedom  to  determine  what 
services  they  wUl  make  available,  the  per- 
sona eligible  for  such  services,  the  manner  In 
which  such  services  are  provided,  and  any 


limitations  or  conditions  on  the  receipt  of 
such  services. 

States  would  not,  however,  be  permitted  to 
use  Federal  social  services  funds  In  such  a 
way  as  to  simply  replace  State  money  with 
rederal  money.  The  bill  requires  that  any 
liicrease  In  Federal  funding  used  by  a  State 
lO  purchase  social  services  must  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  level  of  services  and  not 
simply  represent  the  purchase  of  the  same 
services  previously  purchased  with  State 
funds. 

The  Committee  bill  provides  that  States 
may  furnish  services  which  they  find  to  be 
appropriate  for  meeting  any  of  these  four 
goals :  ( 1 )  self-support  ( to  achieve  and  main- 
tain the  maximum  feasible  level  of  employ- 
ment and  economic  self-sufficiency);  (2) 
family  care  or  self-care  (to  strengthen  fam- 
ily life  and  to  achieve  and  maintain  maxi- 
mum personal  Independence,  self-determina- 
tion, and  security  in  the  home,  including,  for 
children,  the  achievement  of  maximum  po- 
tential for  eventual  independent  living  and 
to  prevent  or  remedy  neglect,  abuse,  or  ex- 
ploitation of  children);  (3)  community- 
based  care  (to  secure  and  maintain  com- 
munity-based care  which  approximates  a 
home  environment  when  living  at  home  is 
not  feasible  and  institutional  care  is  inap- 
propriate); and  (4)  institutional  care  (to 
secure  appropriate  institutional  care  when 
other  forms  of  care  are  not  feasible). 

To  illustrate  the  variety  of  services  which 
States  may  provide  with  the  available  social 
services  funds,  the  Committee  bill  Includes 
a  list  of  services  which  could  be  furnished. 
This  list  is  not  Intended  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  the  States  to  provide  other  types 
of  services. 

The  services  listed  are: 

(1)  day  care  services  for  children, 

(2)  day  care  services  for  chUdren  with 
special  needs, 

(3)  services  for  children  In  foster  care, 

(4)  protective  services  for  children, 

(5)  family  planning  services, 

(6)  protective  services  for  adults, 

(7)  services  for  adults  In  foster  care, 

(8)  homemaker  services, 

(9)  chore  services, 

(10)  home  delivered  or  congregate  meals, 

(11)  day  care  services  for  adul  ts, 

(12)  health-related  services, 

(13)  home  management  and  other  func- 
tional educational  services, 

(14)  housing  Improvement  services, 

(15)  a  full -range  of  legal  services, 

(16)  transportation  services, 

(17)  educational  and  training  services, 

(18)  employment  serlvces, 

(19)  Information,  referral  and  follow-up 
services, 

(20)  special  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, 

(21 )  special  services  for  the  blind, 

(22)  services  for  alcoholism  and  drug  ad- 
diction. 

(23)  special  services  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed, 

(24)  special  services  for  the  physically 
handicapped. 

Any  other  types  of  services  not  fitting  Into 
any  of  these  24  categories  could  also  be  pro- 
vided by  the  States  in  order  to  meet  the 
goals  of  self  support,  family  care  or  self  care, 
community-based  care,  or  institutional  care. 
Through  this  mechanism  the  States  will  be 
able  to  construct  programs  to  meet  their 
particular  needs  within  a  predetermined 
amount  of  Federal  funding  without  regu- 
latory Impediments  which  often  have  made 
planning  and  program  development  an  Im- 
possibility. It  is  the  Committee's  belief  that 
the  mutual  objective  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  OovernmenVof  reducing  dependency 
upon  welfare  will  be  met  most  effectively  by 
this  approach. 

While  the  Committee  bill  is  designed  to 
give  the  States  maximum  flexibility  In  de- 


signing and  operating  their  social  services 
program,  the  Committee  feels  that  there 
should  be  a  public  record  of  the  use  which 
the  States  make  of  Federal  social  services 
funds.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  blU  would 
require  the  States  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port on  their  use  of  funds  for  social  services. 
The  Committee  expects  that  this  report  will 
show  how  much  each  State  expended  for 
each  type  of  services.  The  report  should  also 
provide  Information  on  the  extent  to  which 
social  services  funds  were  used  for  services 
to  persons  not  actually  on  welfare  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  funds  were  used  for 
the  purchase  of  services  from  organizations 
outside  the  welfare  agency. 

The  Committee  emphasizes  that  under 
this  reporting  requirement,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would  have 
the  duty  of  requesting  appropriate  informa- 
tion from  the  States  and  of  transmitting  that 
information  to  the  Congress  In  the  form  of  an 
annual  report.  The  Department's  responsi- 
bility for  providing  this  annual  report  is  not, 
however,  to  be  Interpreted  as  authorizing  the 
Department  to  impose  upon  the  States  com- 
plex and  burdensome  reporting  procedures. 
Nor  is  the  reporting  requirement  to  be  In- 
terpreted tis  placing  upon  the  Department 
the  burden  of  conducting  audits  to  provide 
detailed  verification  of  these  reports. 

The  Committee  bUl  includes  a  repeal  of 
the  provisions  enacted  in  Pi.  92-512  under 
which  the  proportion  of  the  Federal  social 
services  funds  which  each  State  could  use 
for  non-welfare  recipients  was  limited  to 
10  percent  (except  In  the  case  of  specified 
high  priority  services).  The  $2.5  billion  an- 
nual limit  on  Federal  funding  for  services 
is  retained.  The  Commitee  bill  also  Includes 
a  provision  making  explicit  In  the  statute 
that  donated  private  funds.  Including  in- 
kind  contributions,  will  be  considered  State 
funds  in  claiming  Federal  reimbursement  for 
social  services  where  such  funds  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  State,  or  local  agency,  are  un- 
der its  administrative  control,  and  are  do- 
nated on  an  unrestricted  basis  (except  that 
funds  donated  to  support  a  particular  kind  of 
activity  in  a  named  community  shall  be  ac- 
ceptable). 

The  new  social  services  provisions  would  be 
effective  as  of  November  1.  1973.  However, 
the  Committee  bill  would  not  result  In  fiscal 
1974  Federal  expenditures  for  social  services 
exceeding  91.9  billion,  the  amount  included 
in  the  President's  budget. 

Each  State  would  be  assured,  for  fiscal 
1974,  a  level  of  social  services  funding  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  level  of  their  expend- 
itures for  social  services  In  the  quarter  which 
ended  September  30,  1973.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  necessary  to  meet  this 
goal  of  maintaining  current  expenditure 
levels  and  $1.85  billion  would  be  allocated 
on  a  population  basis  among  those  States 
requiring  additional  funding.  No  State  would 
receive  funding  for  fiscal  year  1974  in  excess 
of  its  allocation  under  the  $2.5  billion  limit 
enacted  In  1972,  except  that  $50  million 
would  be  available  for  allocation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
necessary  to  prevent  certain  States  (those 
which  were  eligible  In  fiscal  1973  for  addi- 
tional funding  above  their  share  of  the  $2.5 
billion  limit  under  a  savings  clause  in  Public 
Law  92-603)  from  falling  below  fiscal  1973 
funding  levels.  It  Is  anticipated  that  con- 
siderably less  than  $50  million  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  this  objective,  and  the  Com- 
mittee bill  provides  that  the  remainder  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  to  States  which 
would  otherwise  be  limited  under  the  basic 
formula  to  a  relatively  small  part  of  their 
regular  allocations  under  the  full  $2.6  billion 
limit  and  which  had.  prior  to  November  15. 
1973.  adopted  plans  for  an  expansion  of  social 
services  programs  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
Part  of  this  $50  million  could  also  be  used 
for  funding  programs  with  a  potential  for 


yielding  a  high  level  of  benefits  In  relation 
to  the  costs  Involved. 

FEDERAL    INTEKACENCT    DAT-CAKE    STANDARDS 

Mr,  President,  while  I  support  this 
basic  compromise  on  social  services  as 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
am  very  concerned  that  part  D  contains 
no  provision  to  insure  conformity  of 
child-care  programs  supported  under 
title  lU-A  with  the  Federal  interagency 
day-care  standards.  Consequently,  I  co- 
sponsored  and  strongly  supported  Sena- 
tor MoNDALE's  amendment  adopted  by  a 
67  to  20  vote  to  this  bill  to  require  that 
such  programs  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  interagency  day-care  standards  of 
1968. 

I  would  also  hope  that,  if  fiscally  pos- 
sible under  the  allotment  of  fun(is.  States 
would  consider  exercising  their  new  flexi- 
bility under  part  D  of  title  I  to  include 
services  for  all  eligible  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. 

The  new  social  services  provisions  as 
defined  in  H.R.  3153  would  be  effective — 
thereby  nullifying  the  new  regulations 
which  have  now  been  implemented.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
new  provision  would  result  in  fiscal  1974 
Federal  expenditures  for  social  services 
not  in  excess  of  $1.9  billion,  the  amount 
included  in  the  President's  budget. 

ADMINISTRATION    ATPBOACH 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Mr.  President.  HEW 
has  twice  modified  its  original  February 
proposal,  and  has  now  implemented  it  as 
of  November  1.  This  latest  version  of 
these  regulations,  as  with  the  previous 
issuances,  is  designed  to  limit  which 
services  may  be  offered  and  who  is  eli- 
gible for  those  services.  This  approach  is 
contrary  to  the  premise  underlying  the 
social  services  program — to  help  those 
who  can  get  off  welfare,  and  to  help  other 
low-income  people  avoid  the  necessity 
for  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  this  entire,  highly  re- 
strictive approach  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  counter-productive.  The 
new  regulations  will  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  programs  which  the  States  de- 
veloped out  of  the  belief  that  75-percent 
Federal  funding  was  forthcoming.  This 
after-the-fact  restriction  on  eligible 
services  will  place  an  unbearable  strain 
on  already  overloaded  State  and  local 
government  budgets. 

In  California,  in  particular,  the  im- 
pact will  be  disastrous — especially  in  the 
four  California  child-care  programs 
which  are  presently  funded  under  title 
rV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Cali- 
fornia has  developed  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated level  of  child-care  services — giving 
it  high  priority  in  the  State  budgetary 
decisionmaking  process.  In  fiscal  year 
1973  Calif omla  had  projected  the  use  of 
some  67-percent  of  its  social  services  al- 
lotment for  child-care  programs.  Under 
the  new  HEW  social  services  regulations, 
all  four  California  child-care  programs 
will  either  be  eliminated  as  eligible  for 
Federal  social  services  funds — or  be  se- 
verely debilitated. 

STATE    PRESCHOOL    PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  California  State 
preschool  program,  originally  approved 
for  title  rV-A  funding  by  HEW  in  1965,  Is 
for  children  of  nonworking  mothers,  most 
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of  whom  are  current  welfare  recipients, 
and  Is  designed  to  provide  compensatory 
health,  nutrition,  education,  and  social 
services  to  o\ercome  the  effects  of  pov- 
erty and  prepare  disadvantaged  children 
for  regular  school.  Under  the  new  regu- 
lations, this  program  will  lose  all  Fed- 
eral financial  support  At  least  15,000  of 
the  children  currently  being  served  will 
no  longer  receive  developmental  care.  In 
all,  some  $16  million  in  Federal  funding 
will  be  lost. 

Of  the  total  of  19,000  children  In  the 
California  preschool  program,  only  about 
18  percent  hare  working  mothers,  which 
means  that  only  about  4.0OO  of  these  chil- 
dren would  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
some  other  title  IV-A  program — because 
the  new  regulations  limit  child-care  serv- 
ices to  working  parents  Apparently,  the 
fact  that  some  500.000  Californians  are 
out  of  work  and  cannot  find  Jobs,  and 
that  low-income  families  are  the  least 
likely  to  get  jobs,  la  without  relevance 
for  this  administration.  The  "leftover" 
15.000  children  would  simply  have  no  pre- 
school experience  Mr  President,  if  that  Is 
PTOgtess  I  am  all  for  retrogression  and 
the  status  quo,  in  this  vital  area  at  least. 

Additionally.  Mr  President,  nearly 
3.0OO  professional  and  paraprofessional 
employees  of  the  State  preschool  pro- 
gram, many  of  whom  would  otherwise  be 
dependent  on  welfare,  would  lose  their 
jobs 

Tre  need  for  the  State  preschool  pro- 
gram IS  ;ust  AS  great  as  It  ever  was — prob- 
ably greater  Even  at  its  present  enroll- 
ment of  19,000  children,  the  program  is 
nowhere  near  meeting  the  need  for  good 
compensatory  preschool  education  in 
California.  This  is  manifested  by  a  De- 
cemb«r  1972  study  by  the  State  depart- 
nier.:  A  education  revealing  that  the 
need  for  preschool  services  extends  to 
some  465,000  low-tncome  children. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  22,000  chil- 
dren currently  served  In  the  California 
children's  centers  program  The  centers 
provide  day  care  for  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  or  mothers  in  training  for 
employment  who  are  current,  former,  or 
potential  welfare  recipients.  The  newest 
social  services  regulations  would  permit 
continuation  of  3-to-l  matching  funds 
for  the  children  s  centers,  but  the  eli- 
gibility limitations  are  so  restrictive  that 
the  participation  m  the  program  would 
be  cut  nearly  51 -percent — forcing  almost 
11.000  children  out  of  the  program. 

These  new  regulations  would  rather 
sharply  limit  Income  eligibility  for  p€u-- 
ticipation  of  children  of  working  parents 
in  California  to  150  perc«it  of  the  AFDC 
standard  for  free  care — which  works  out 
to  about  (3.6i2  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four — with  a  sliding  fee  schedule  oper- 
ating up  to  233 '3  percent  of  the  AFDC 
standard — about  i8,700  a  year  before 
taxes  for  a  family  of  four  in  California. 
Thus,  the  family  of  four  with  an  S8,T00 
annual  Income  would  be  paying  the  full 
cost  of  child-care  services — for  1  child 
about  $1,000  a  year. 

The  growing  need  for  day-care  services 
hits  all  Income  groups.  Most  parents  who 
want  quality  care  for  their  children  are 
not  now  eUgtble  for  care  that  is  subsi- 
dized—the HEW  regulations  will  elimi- 


nate even  more  families.  The  adminis- 
tration proposes  a  whole  new  generation 
of  '  latch-key"  children  E)eve]opmental 
day-care  services  cost  are  high — esti- 
mates ranging  from  an  annual  cost  per 
child  in  private  care  of  $1,862  for  "ac- 
ceptable" care  to  as  much  as  $3,000  for 
"superior"  care. 

For  a  woman  making  $8,700  a  year, 
which  means  she  is  taking  home  less 
than  $7,000  a  year,  the  cost  would  be 
almost  $2,000  a  year  for  two  children  in 
an  "average"  day-care  facility — well  over 
one-fourth  of  her  Income.  And  then  she's 
lucky  to  find  a  facility  with  an  opening. 
If  this  woman  now  has  her  children  in 
a  California  children's  center  facility — 
and  nearly  11.000  children  piirticipating 
have  parents  m  this  economic  situation — 
she  will  have  to  remove  her  children 
from  the  center  The  new  regulations 
say  she  is  no  longer  eligible  The  Im- 
mediately prior  regulations  provided  a 
low-tncome  emphasis,  but  left  up  to  the 
States  the  absolute  determination  of 
eligibility  Part  D  of  UUe  I  of  H  R.  31S3 
would  restore  this  State  flexibility,  and 
I  applaud  the  committee  provision. 

Net  only  do  the  rerulationa  set  new, 
lowOT-lncome  eligibility  limits,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  also  limit  participation  of  peo- 
ple who  are  former  and  potential  welfare 
recipients.  Under  the  Just  superseded 
regulations,  individuals  who  were  likely 
to  becoBie  welfare  recipients  within  5 
years  were  eligible  for  services.  Individ- 
uals who  were  former  recipients  were 
eligible  to  continue  services  for  2  years. 

Thus,  when  a  welfare  mother  tjegan 
working,  she  was  not  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  she  could  not  receive  services 
because  she  had  a  job — a  Catch  22  that 
the  administration  would  have  ub  believe 
should  t)e  applied — if  the  new  regulations 
are  allowed  to  stand. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  ridiculous.  The 
whole  thrust  of  the  social  services  pro- 
gram Ll  to  assist  indivMuals  to  get  oil  and 
stay  off  welfare.  To  tell  .somecxve  with 
three  preschool  children  that  now  that 
he  or  she  ha«  a  Job  and  takes  home  $7  000 
a  year,  he  or  she  must  pay  $3,000  in  child 
care  costs — making  take-home  Income 
only  about  $330  a  year  more  than  when 
he  or  she  was  on  welfare,  does  not  exact- 
ly encourage  finding  that  job  in  the  first 
place — much  less  keeping  it. 

The  combtnstlon  of  the  two  eligibil- 
ity criteria — 6  months  former  and  po- 
tential recipient  eligibility  and  the 
lower  income  eligibility — knocks  out  par- 
ticipation in  the  children's  centers  pro- 
gram by  any  middle-income  parent,  and 
most  low-income  workmg  parents. 

While  H  R  3153.  as  reported,  does  not 
mandate  eligibility  standards,  it  does  pro- 
hibit the  artJitrary  kinds  of  Federal  limi- 
tations HEW  has  sought  to  impose. 

MtGKANT   DAT    CAkE 

The  migrant  day  care  program  pres- 
ently serves  1,100  children  at  26  loca- 
tions in  California.  It  provides  develop- 
mental day  care  for  migrant  working 
families.  Migrant  workers  presently  qual- 
ify utKier  the  'group'  eligibility  cate- 
gory Under  the  new  HEW  regrilalions, 
this  group  eligibility  Is  eliminated  Indi- 
vidual certification  by  the  welfare  de- 
partment— almost  impossible  for  mi- 
grating families — Is  now  to  be  required. 


This,  plus  the  more  restrictive  definition 
of  potential  recipients,  will  exclude  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  children  presently 
participating  in  the  California  migrant 
day  care  program. 

CAMPUS    CHILD    CASE 

Mr,  President,  within  the  California 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the 
Unlversltyof  California  system  there  are 
presently  some  1.500  children  partici- 
pating in  developmental  day-care  pro- 
grams ftmded.  in  part,  through  title  IV- 
A.  This  program  utilizes  student  and 
parent  fees  to  provide  the  matcliing 
funds  to  obtain  Federal  support  The 
proposed  defimtion  of  child-care  serv- 
ices as  limited  to  work -related  services, 
and  the  former  and  potential  recipient 
restrictions,  will  eliminate  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  presently  participating 
children,  and  possibly  rule  out  entirely 
the  eligibility  of  the  whole  program  for 
Federal  support — which  means  1.500 
children  lose  day  care  services. 

OTHES    FROCRAUS 

Mr.  President,  while  the  negative  effect 
of  the  new  regulations  on  child-care  pro- 
grams has  t)een  the  most  evident  and  the 
moat  loudly  decned,  there  are  many  other 
important  social  services  programs  which 
will  be  severely  debilitated  if  the  HEW 
social  services  regulations  are  allowed 
to  remain  as  implemented  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  The  same  income  eligibility  criteria 
and  former  and  potential  recipients  def- 
initions which  will  very  likely  ehmi- 
nate  some  33.000  children  from  parti- 
cipating In  the  California  child-care 
programs,  will  eliminate  the  participa- 
tion of  many,  many  other  low-income 
individuals  from  presently  provided  serv- 
ices. 

For  example,  under  the  November  1 
former  and  potential  recertiflcatlon  re- 
quirement, verification  of  one's  likely 
recipient  status  would  be  rtHiuirt-ri  every 
6  months — not  prevnously  re<jui!ed  or 
necessary  for  a  reripifs.t  o£  familv  plan- 
ning assistance,  for  pyarniv.p  Thiinkfully, 
these  mandAtory.  F'i»>'-nl  recertiflca- 
tion  requirements  wi  ,:  ;  ;>*•  eliminated 
by  the  Finance  Committee  bilL 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  many  serv- 
ices presently  provided  by  the  States 
would  simply  be  excluded  from  those 
services  eligible  for  Federal  match  under 
the  November  1  regulations.  Services  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled — such  as 
homemaker  services  and  adult  protective 
services,  information  and  referral  serv- 
ices and  rehabilitation  programs — would 
be  sharply  curtailed. 

What  the  administration  proposes  to 
do  is  to  limit  the  possible  expenditure 
level  by  eliminating  the  number  of  serv- 
ices, and  individuals,  which  will  qualify 
for  3-to-l  Federal  matching  funds. 
cotr»nai'«oot7CTrfT  natu««  or  hew 
KEccrjinoNa 

Mr  President,  the  Congress  last  year, 
realizing  that  social  services  expenditures 
were  on  the  road  to  an  escalation  that 
went  well  beyond  what  was  expended, 
enacted  a  ceiling  of  $2  5  billion  on  Fed- 
eral social  service  program  funds,  which 
was  contained  in  Public  Law  92-512. 

If  Implemented,  the  November  1  regu- 
lations wotild,  in  effect,  place  still  an- 
other ceiling  on  social  services — In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling  enacted  by 
the  Congress — by  making  the  regulations 
governing  eligibility  for  Federal  match- 
ing funds  so  constricted  as  to  eliminate 
effectively  many  State  programs. 

On  June  15  in  San  Francisco,  and  on 
June  16  in  Los  Angeles,  I  was  privileged 
to  chair  joint  hearings,  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Poverty 
and  Migratory  Labor  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  on 
the  effect  of  this  proposed  cutback  in 
social  services,  along  with  the  impact  of 
other  administration  recommended 
budget  cuts.  Senator  Mondale,  the  author 
of  both  S.  2528 — the  social  services  legis- 
lation which  lead  to  the  compromise  now 
included  in  H.R.  3153 — and  of  S.  1220— 
the  legislation  I  cosponsored  earlier  this 
session  which  resulted  in  the  original 
Finance  Committee  postponement  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  May  1  regulations — 
joined  me  at  those  hearings.  The  Impact 
on  low-Income  families  will  be  tremen- 
dous If  these  restrictions  are  allowed  to 
stand.  Numerous  witnesses  testified  to 
the  fact  that  they  would  quite  simply 
have  to  go  back  on  welfare,  or — even 
more  appalling — be  forced  to  give  up 
their  struggle  to  stay  off  welfare  and  join 
the  public  assistance  rolls  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  President,  these  people  were  quite 
simply  defeated.  They  said  to  us,  "Why, 
when  I  am  trying  to  make  my  own  way, 
have  a  little  self-respect  and  dignity  for 
myself  and  my  children.  Is  the  Govern- 
ment forcing  me  on  to  welfare?"  Why  in- 
deed, Mr.  President? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
support  of  this  provision.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  responsible  provision  which  will  pre- 
vent, once  and  for  all.  the  arbitrary  im- 
position of  social  service  program  limita- 
tions which  contravene  the  Intent  of 
Congress  and  place  the  burden  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  it. 

STATE     ADMINISTRATION     OF     SSI    PAYMENTS 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
who  is  handling  this  bill,  for  accepting 
a  number  of  amendments  which  I  had 
offered. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  support  for 
the  many  progressive  and  important 
chauiges  in  present  law  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee  dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  H.R.  3153,  and 
which  are  reflected  in  the  reported  bill 
before  us  today.  I  particularly  extend  not 
only  my  deep  appreciation,  but  the  ap- 
preciation of  millions  of  social  security 
beneficiaries,  for  the  committee's  inclu- 
sion of  a  provision  to  increase  the 
recently  authorized  July  1974  social  se- 
curity benefit  increase  of  5.9  percent  to 
a  temporary  7-percent  Increase,  effective 
upon  enactment  of  H.R.  3153  through 
May — and,  beginning  in  June  1974,  to 
increase  benefits  permanently  by  11  per- 
cent. On  September  10  I  joined  with 
Senators  Church,  Ribicoff.  and  Clark, 
in  introducing  a  slmiliar  bill,  S.  2397. 
Subsequently,  over  half  the  Senate  joined 
us  In  sponsoring  a  larger,  earlier  benefit 
Increase. 


I  am  gratifled  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  not  only  adopted  this  meas- 
ure, 'out  improved  upon  It.  I  was  also  glad 
to  note  the  committee's  inclusion  of  a 
national  adoption  information  exchange 
system  with  an  initial  authorization  of 
$1  million.  I  have  been  working  on  ex- 
tensive adoption  legislation  during  this 
past  year,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this 
important  aspect  of  providing  maximum 
adoption  opportunities  for  hard-to-place 
children  has  'jeen  included  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  my  very 
strong  support  for  the  social  services 
compromise  the  committee  has  worked 
out.  I  will  discuss  this  matter  more  fully, 
however,  at  another  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  admiration  for  the  great  leadership 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  (Mr. 
Long)  has  shown  on  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1973 — to  say  the  least, 
this  measure  is  extremely  complicated. 
I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  respect 
for  Senator  Long's  grasp  and  under- 
standing of  the  many,  many  Issues  which 
have  been  raised  during  the  debate  on 
H.R.  3153. 

Senator  Long  and  his  staff  have  been 
most  accommodating  and  helpful  to  me 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  I  have 
offered  to  H.R.  3153.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
not  also  found  this  to  be  the  case. 

I  want  to  state  my  particular  apprecia- 
tion for  Senator  Long's  agreement  to 
modify  the  community  work  and  train- 
ing provision  of  the  committee  bill — re- 
instating section  409  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act — to  make  the  program  voluntary 
for  mothers  with  young  children.  While 
I  would  prefer  total  elimination  of  the 
provision  in  H.R.  3153  which  reinstates 
section  409,  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager's  willingness  to 
accommodate  one  of  my  primary  con- 
cerns about  this  program  and  modify  the 
provision  accordingly. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
clarify  one  technical  amendment  to  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603.  which  is  contained  in 
the  Finance  Committee  reported  bill. 
H.R. 3153. 

My  question  is  with  regard  to  sec- 
tion 201(1)  of  the  committee  bill,  which 
corrects  a  technical  error  in  Public  Law 
92-603  regarding  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  administer  SSI  payments  dur- 
ing the  period  between  January  1,  1974, 
and  July  1,  1975— only  if  HEW  Is  unable 
to  perform  those  duties  directly, 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  could 
confirm  my  understanding  that  this  pro- 
vision In  the  committee  bill  is  simply 
to  correct  an  error  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited such  transitional  State  adminis- 
tration from  January  1974  through  July 
1974.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  the  pro- 
vision is  in  no  way  intended  to  promote 
State  administration  of  the  SSI  pro- 
gram— but  rather  simply  corrects  a  tech- 
nical deflclency  of  Public  Law  92-603? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  760 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  one  amendment  which  will  not  take 
very  must  time.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  750. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  w'ill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

REALLOTMENTS   OF   CEILINGS   ON   FEDERAL  FUNDS 
FOR   SOCIAL   SERVICES 

Sec.  .  Section  1130(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  (A)  Each  State  to  which  an  allotment 
is  made  under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  (beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975)  shall,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  after  the  com- 
mencement of  such  fiscal  year  (and  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary),  certify  to  the  Secretary  whether 
the  amount  of  Its  allotment  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  amount  needed  by  the  State,  for 
uses  for  which  the  allotment  is  made,  for 
such  fiscal  year  and,  If  so,  the  amount  by 
which  such  allotment  Is  greater  or  less  than 
such  need. 

"(B)  If  any  State  certifies.  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (A),  that  its  allotment 
for  any  fiscal  year  is  greater  than  its  need  for 
such  year,  then  the  allotment  of  such  State 
for  such  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  excess 
of  Its  allotment  over  its  need,  and  the  amount 
of  such  reduction  shall  be  available  for  re- 
allotment  to  other  States  for  such  fiscal  year 
which  have  certified,  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  that  the  amount  of  their  allot- 
ments for  such  year  is  less  than  their  need 
for  such  year. 

"(C)  Of  the  amounts  made  available,  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (B),  for  reallotment 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reallot 
such  amounts  among  the  States  which  have 
certified  (pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) ) 
that  the  amount  of  their  allotments  Is  less 
than  the  amount  of  their  need  for  such  fiscal 
year.  The  amount  realloted  to  any  such  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  available  for  reallotment 
for  such  year  as  the  amount  of  such  State's 
allotment  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  paragraph)  bears  to  the  total  amount 
allotted  to  all  such  States  for  such  fiscal  year 
(as  so  determined);  except  that  there  shall 
not  be  realloted  to  any  such  State  an  amount 
which  exceeds  the  excess  of  such  State's  al- 
lotment (as  so  determined)  and  the  amount 
such  State  has  (pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  )  certified  it  would  need  for  such  year, 

"(D)  Any  amount  realloted  to  a  State  un- 
der this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year  shall, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
be  added  to  and  deemed  a  part  of  such  State's 
allotment  for  such  year  (as  determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  psu'Bgraph) ." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
give  a  very  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

This  amendment,  effective  in  fiscal 
year  1975,  would  permit — within  the  $2.5 
billion  social  services  ceiling — funds 
allotated  to,  but  unexpended,  by  some 
States  to  be  reallotted  to  other  States 
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which  have  expended  their  full  social 
services  allotment. 

Although  the  Finance  Committee,  in 
reporting  out  a  new  revenue-sharing  ap- 
proach to  social  services  programs,  has 
been  advised  by  HEW  that  nearly  all  of 
the  $2.5  billion  to  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  fiscal  year  1975  is  expected 
to  be  expended  under  the  new  approach. 


I  believe  that  our  past  experience  with 
HEW  estimates  in  this  area,  the  fact 
that  the  new  approach  is  as  yet  an  un- 
tried program,  and  the  unexpended 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1973  of  almoet 
$900  million  imder  the  present  social 
services  program,  all  combine  to  argue 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  reallocation  pro- 
vision such  as  I  have  proposed. 

SOCIAL  SIRVICES,  FtOEKAL  SHARE  (EXP£M>ITURE  ESTIMATES) 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
o«D  a  chart  which  reflects  the  States'  al- 
lotments as  compared  to  actual  expendi- 
tures under  the  .social  services  program 
as  it  was  previously  constituted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Fi'cal  yt»f— 


(AFOC  and  adult) 


1973 


1974 


Maiimiim 

potential  social 

atrme* 

•^^~—        aiMtni9M9 
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Total  (thousands) 1.664,073 

1.  AlabMM. 14.010 

2  Alaska) 6.478 

3.  Aritona 2.859 

4.  AfhansM 7  5« 

5  Calilornia'> 245,733 

6.  Colorado' „ _  22.4*1 

7.  Connwtieat „  34.64S 

8.  Detawart>> I.2f7 

9.  District  o«  CatamUa 7.  SCO 

U).  Floiida 42.025 

11.  Georgia' 51.534 

12   Hawaii 2  321 

U.  Iditioi 4.709 

14.  IHifMMS> 133.068 

15.  Indiana 7.230 

IS   Iowa _ 12.673 

17    KaoMS 6.721 

18.  KenticKy 30.47* 

19.  lauiuaoa 20.844 

20.  Maine „ 8.339 

a.  Marylamjn  52.749 

22.  MastaclntsMi... 31.  780 

2a.  Miclnan 74,961 

24.  MiMMa«U 31.379 

25.  M^Mppii 11.541 

n.  MInNn.. .............  15,309 

27.  Montaiw 3.270 


1.800.802 


1, 859, 8(7 


2.S 


41.900 

41.900 

3.740 

3,740 
3  783 

3.439 

11.625 

11,850 

245.  733 

245,  733 

26.654 

30,821 

25,  053 

25  203 

6.7« 

6,783 

8.976 

8,527 

69i790 

80.259 

46,705 

56.091 

7,388 

7,580 

9,076 

9,07C 

108.864 

61,692 

8.847 

9,217 

13,950 

15  938 

5.203 

4.766 

19,296 

21,224 

31,  871 

36.509 

8.756 

9,193 

48.820 

48.  845 

41.872 

41  9()5 

86.147 

9i2.8ia 

29,196 

30,659 

27,099 

27  101 

15,  245 

16,  US 

3,270 

3.875 

42.140 

3,  901. 750 

23,  351,  250 

23.747,260 

245.  733. 250 

28,  297,  500 

37. 001. 750 

6,  783,  250 

8. 980.  250 

87, 149.  500 

56,667,000 

9,  712,  500 

9. 076, 250 

135, 076,  508 

63,  522. 250 

34,  612.  500 

27, 109, 000 

39, 607, 008 

44, 661, 260 

12,354,000 

48,  695, 250 

69.  477. 000 

109.036i080 

46. 774.  250 

27.  169.  000 

57.063.250 

8,632,000 


Fiscal  year— 


(AFOC  and  adult) 


1973 


Manimum 
palenlial  social 

service 
allotments 


■         aiieimenTs 

1974  1975   fiscal  year  1973 


2t  Nebraska. »,969 

29.  ftevada 1,800 

38.  N«w  Hampshire 2.587 

31.  New  Jersey 37.058 

32NewM*«iee« 6.232 

33.  Newyofkn 222  097 

34  Norm  Carolina 23,299 

35  North  Oaken 3,963 

36.  Ohio 29,513 

37.  Oklaliome 24,807 

38  Orejon' 26.136 

39.  PeeiuylvanM 87,931 

40.  Rt)Ode  Island  I   9  418 

41  South  Carolina  1 12  735 

42  South  Dakota 2.448 

43.  Tennessee  > 25.000 

44  Texas 95.019 

45  Utah _..  5,471 

46.  VeMWOiit 3, 287 

47  Virginia  21,431 

48  Washingtoe" 49,672 

49  West  Virgmn 8,171 

50.  Wisco'ttMi  n„ 60,000 

51.  Wyommi               1,108 

62  AmarKan  Samoa 

53.  Guam 263 

54   Puerto  Rico 4,007 

56.  Trust  Tarntoqr 

56.  Virgin  Islands 208 


12.293 

2.432 

6.273 

42. 614 

12,858 

222,172 

43,678 

3,909 

39.350 

31,635 

18,324 

114.389 

9,211 
22.750 

2.601 
48,000 
57,410 

6,623 

4,547 
24,944 
41,336 
17,717 
54,266 

1.341 

263" 

6,448 

221" 


14.508 
2  654 

6,745 

47,254 

14,  143 

222,222 

48,679 

4.188 
55.  875 
31,635 
19,426 
123  246 
10,736 
32.086 

2,758 
48,000 
59, 313 

5,523 

4,790 
33,387 
41,336 
17,717 
54.266 

I.«4 

263' 

6,448 

m 


18. 308.  750 

6,  327, 000 

9.  256.  500 

88.  446.  250 

12.786.000 

220,  497,  250 

62,  597.  750 

7,587,500 

129.  457,  756 

31,623,000 

26. 196, 500 

143.180.250 

11.621,500 

31,995,250 

8, 152, 000 

48,  395. 000 

139, 854  750 

U  518,  500 

5,  546,  750 

57, 175,  250 

41.  335,  750 

21.382,250 

54,  265,  750 

4, 142, 000 


>  States  projected  to  be  at  or  over  social  service  allotment  Fiscal  year  1975. 

>  States  at  or  o»ef  social  service  aHolment  fiscal  year  1973. 


Source:  August  1973,  ComoHinity  Services  Administration  HEW. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
chart  shows  that  many  States — 17  di- 
rectly and  some  26  very  likely — would 
have  been  favorably  affected  by  such  a 
reallocation  provision  were  we  to  retain 
the  present  law  regardmg  the  purposes 
for  which  social  services  funds  may  be 
used,  and  no  State  would  have  been  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  committee.  I  believe,  firmly  In- 
tends that  the  full  $2.3  billion  authoriza- 
tion be  expended  in  fiscal  year  1975 — 
and  that  is  an  approach  I  certainly  sup- 
port My  amendment  would  insure  that, 
should  some  States  ncjt  expend  the  full 
amount  allotted  them — as  hns  often  been 
the  case  in  the  past — the  unexpended 
amoiuit  would  be  reallocated  among 
those  States  expending  their  full  allot- 
ment— as  has  my  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  14  other  States — to  expand  serv- 
ices should  unexpected  balances  be  avail- 
able. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
would  consider  accepting  this  amend- 
ment, since  I  believe  it  merely  reflecta — 
in  terms  of  its  possible  flM;al  impact — 
what  the  chairman  exiJects  to  be  the 
case  anyway;  and  would  allow  States 
with  extensive  services  programs  to  pro- 
vide additional  services  should  the  HEW 
estimates  on  expenditures  under  the  new 
provisions  turn  out  to  be  inaccurate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objcctkon  to  the  amendment.  I  am  wlll- 
Ing  to  Mcepit  it. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  very  much. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  700  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  dlstinguLshed  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelsowi.  Maine 
(Mr.  MiTSKii).  and  Indiana  iMr  Bayh). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  the  amendment  t>e  set  aside 
to  permit  recognition  of  the  Senator 
from  Wi&consin  (Mr.  Nelson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Ml-.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  an  unprinted  amendment  on  belrnlf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr, 
NuNN.  and  Mr.  Matuias.  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  the  residing  of  the 
amendment  be  dispexised  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  p*go  87.  after  Use  3i.  add  the  {ollow- 
ne»  s.'ction: 

Sec.  137(a)  Section  3(a)  (4)  (A)  (It)  ot  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(including  both  short-  and  long-term  traln- 
l.:g  at  educational  Institutions  through 
grants  to  such  lusUtutloDs  or  by  direct  Qaan- 
clnl  C.3:  l:tBnce  to  students  enrolled  In  such 
Institutions)"  following  "training". 

(b)  eectlon'103(a)  (3)  (A)  (ill)  of  the  Social 
C;-r  Trt'y  Act  l3  a  aended  by  inserting  "(in- 


cluding both  short-  and  long-term  training 
at  educational  Institutions  through  graxit«  to 
such  Institutions  or  by  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  students  enrolled  In  such  Institu- 
tions)" following  "training". 

(c)  Section  603(a)  (1)  (A)  (Iv)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  U  amended  by  Insertng  "(in- 
cluding both  Ehort-  and  long-term  training 
at  educational  institutions  through  grants  to 
such  Institutions  or  by  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  students  enrolled  In  such  Institu- 
tions)" following  "training". 

(d)  Section  1003(a)  (3)  (A)  (iv)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(Including  ooth  short-  and  long- term  train- 
ing at  educational  institutions  through 
grants  to  such  Institutions  or  by  direct 
financial  assistance  to  students  enrolled  in 
such  Institutions)"  following  "training". 

(e)  Section  1403(a)  (3)  (A)  (Iv)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
-(Including  both  short-  and  long-term  train- 
ing at  educaUonal  Institutions  through 
grants  to  3uch  Institutions  or  by  direct 
financial  assistance  to  students  eiuckUed  in 
such  institutions)"  fckllowLng  "training". 

(f)  Section  lC03(a)(4)(A)(lv)  o<  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  InserUng 
"(Including  both  short-  and  long-term  train- 
ing at  educational  institutions  through 
grants  to  juch  Institutions  or  by  direct 
flnanclaJ  assistance  to  students  enrolled  at 
such  instltuUons) "  following  "training". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Congress, 
In  1956,  authorized  matching  grants  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
training  of  social  workers,  commensu- 
rate with  the  authorization  for  matching 
grants  to  sur»port  social  services.  In  1982, 
Congress  anthorired  an  increase  from 
50-50  patching  support  to  75-25  sup- 
port for  both  social  services  and  the 
training  of  social  workers. 
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Under  this  provision,  States  have 
contracted  with  educational  institutions 
for  a  variety  of  training  programs,  in- 
cluduig  in-service  training,  educational 
leave  training,  short-  and  long-term 
training  for  persons  employed  in  or  pre- 
paring for  employment  in  tiie  States'  so- 
cu\  work  programs. 

However,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  presently  is  de- 
veloping regulations  that  would  elimi- 
nate support  for  all  long-terra  training, 
and  permit  support  only  for  in-service 
training.  Thus,  educational  institutions, 
which  now  contract  with  States  for 
long-term  and  other  forms  of  social  work 
training,  would  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive support  for  such  training. 

For  many  schools  of  social  work,  such 
a  curtailment  means  loss  of  support  for 
a  number  of  faculty  members. 

Under  tliis  program  of  Federal  sup- 
port, the  number  of  trained  social  work- 
ers has  increased,  to  meet  the  demand 
for  employment  of  qualified  social  work 
personnel. 

Approximately  $44  million  has  been 
appropriated  annually  by  Congress  and 
allocated  to  States  over  the  past  three 
years  for  such  training.  An  estimated  $12 
to  $15  million  has  been  spent  by  the 
States  in  contracts  with  educational  in- 
stitutions for  social  work  training. 

The  rationale  for  such  support  is  de- 
lineated in  the  House  and  Senate  Re- 
ports on  the  1962  Social  Security  amend- 
ments, when  Congress  authorized  an  in- 
creaise  from  50-50  to  75-25  matching 
support  for  both  social  services  and  so- 
cial work  training. 

House  report  (No.  1414,  87th  Ctong., 
2d  sess..  p.  11)  states: 

Tour  committee  Is  aware  that  the  success 
of  the  plau  for  encouraging  rehabilitative 
and  preventive  services  In  public  assistance 
Is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
states  are  able  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their 
public  welfare  staff.  The  problems  with  which 
the  caseworkers  and  supervisors  must  deal 
In  public  assistance  are  so  complex  that 
skiUed  nwrkers  are  needed  If  the  problems  are 
to  be  xinderstood  and  successfully  dealt  with. 
Currently  the  staff  of  pubUc  welfare  agencies 
are  lacking  In  trained  social  workers.  Of  the 
34,539  employees  In  public  welfare  agencies 
In  1960.  28.321  had  no  graduate  study  In  the 
school  of  social  work.  Even  so,  this  figure  In- 
cludes many  trained  persons  In  BUi>ervl6ory 
or  administrative  positions;  the  number  of 
caseworkers  with  training  is  even  smaller. 
Only  one  fully  trained  caseworker  is  avail- 
able for  each  23,000  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance. The  trend  over  the  past  10  years 
gives  little  comfort,  for  while  the  number  of 
people  witJi  some  training  has  Increased,  the 
proportioiu  are  so  very  low  as  to  make  the 
Impact  of  trained  caseworkers  in  this  pro- 
gram minimal.  For  this  reason,  your  commit- 
tee provided  a  ftirther  amendment  to  each 
of  the  titles,  providing  that  Btates  may  re- 
ceive federal  help  In  the  costs  of  providing 
training  for  persons  employed  or  preparing 
for  employment  in  the  States'  programs  at 
the  75 '/c  rate.  Thus  the  bUl  also  provides  that 
the  c;ost  of  training  staff  to  provide  these 
services  will  be  shared  In  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment at  the  7S%  rate.  To  the  extent 
needed  for  the  proper  and  efllcient  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  plan,  the  Secretary  Is  In 
•x  position  to  determine  where  training  ex- 
icnses  are  necessary  and  proper. 


The   Senate  Report    (No.   1589, 
Cong..  2d  sess.,  p.  7)  states: 
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Experience  has  shown  that  services  by 
highly  trained  welfare  personnel  can  help 
these  situations  (undesirable  public  assist- 
ance case  loads).  These  social  services,  usu- 
ally provided  by  trained  social  workers  or 
workers  employed  under  the  direction  of  so- 
cial workers,  are  designed  to  help  families 
and  individuals  to  become  self-supporting 
rather  than  dependent  upon  welfare  checks. 

An  amendment  that  I  am  here  offering 
will  ensure  that  States  may  continue  to 
use  social  work  training  grant  money  for 
long-term  training  or  other  training  un- 
der contracts  with  educational  institu- 
tions, if  the  States  wish  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
schools  now  receiving  Federal  support  for 
social  work  training  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  amendment  will  prevent  HEW 
from  eliminating  by  regulatory  action 
Federal  support  for  social  work  training, 
which  Congress  authorized. 

Such  a  program  should  not  be  dras- 
tically curtailed,  in  my  view,  without  an 
adequate  evaluation  of  Its  merits  and  the 
impact  on  schools  of  social  work  and  the 
need  for  qualified,  well-trained  social 
work  personnel. 

HEWs  action  is  apparently  another 
eflfort  to  cut  the  budget  without  adequate 
attention  to  the  needs  for  a  program  it 
wants  to  eliminate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Partial  list  of  schools  receiving  Federal  sup- 
port  for   social   loork   training,   either   in 
graduate  schools  of  social  work 
[Federal  dollars  received] 
Graduate  schools : 

Georgia   $700,000 

Maryland 800,000 

Virginia  Commc^wealth   170,000 

North  Carolina 150,000 

Houston 125,000 

Arkansas    200,000 

Wayne  State 200,000 

Temple    100,000 

Missouri    200,000 

Kansas 308,000 

Albany 15,000 

Michigan    40, 000 

Pittsburgh    80,000 

Arizona    Stat©    34,000 

Tennessee 200,000 

West  Virginia 100,000 

Marywood.  Pa 165,000 

Wisconsin 700,000 

Louisiana  State 297,  000 

Oklahoma    75,000 

Alabama    400,000 

Texas   150,000 

tJtxlergraduate  schools: 

Westchester  State,   Pa 80,316 

Shlppen.sburg  State  College,  Pa-.       16,  960 
Lehigh  Valley  Assn.  of  Indepen- 
dent Colleges,  Pa 16.500 

Pacific   Lutheran   Univ.,    Wash-.       68.500 

Jackson  State,  Miss 47,  000 

Mississippi  College  for  Women..      32,000 
University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas.       50,  000 

University  of  Nevada,  RerKj 68,500 

Shepherd  Coilege,  W.  Va 21,000 

Concord  College.   W.   Va 46.000 

Unlverelty  of  Wis.,  Eau  Claire.-       30,  000 

New    Mexico    State    U 48,000 

Wlnthrop  College,  S.C 32,  000 

University    of    Wyoming 22,  000 

University    of    Montevallo,   Ala 75,000 

Union    College.    Ky. 11,500 

Spalding    College,    Ky 65,000 

Southern  University.  La 248,750 

Eastern    Michigan    U 24,850 

Western   Carolina   U,   N.C 7,300 


Eastern  Tennessee  State $73,000 

Tennessee   State   U 40,000 

Texas   Tech.   U 12,500 

Utah  State 21,000 

George  Mason  U.,  Va 35,000 

University  of  Montana 350,000 

Florkia  AftM  ODllege 105,000 

Both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
schools: 

University  of  Hawaii 48,  000 

Portland  State  University 15.600 

University  of  nilnois _  109,  600 

University  of  Kentucky 152,000 

Western  Michigan  University 106,  000 

U.  of  Minnesota-Duluth 5,000 

Ohio  State  University 70,275 

Case  Western  Reserve  University, 

Ohio 193,000 

Source:  Council  on  Social  Work  Education 
and  Conference  of  Deans  of  Social  Work 
Schcols. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  personally 
will  vote  for  the  amendment.  The  Sena- 
tor has  explained  it  to  me  and  I  believe 
to  some  others.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  it  with  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  although  several  Senators 
have  indicated  their  interest  in  this 
matter. 

I  can  only  speak  for  myself  in  this  re- 
gard, but  I  personally  favor  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  I  ^\ill  vote  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  himself  and  other  Senators — ^putting 
the  question. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  would  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  William  Lind,  of 
my  staff,  have  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  votes  on  this 
measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  700,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  700 — as  modified — 
star  print,  Is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sbc.  .  (a)  Section  68  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Imposition 
of  minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  In  Generai.. — In  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is  hereby 
Imposed  for  each  ta.xable  year,  with  respect 
to  the  inoome  of  every  person,  a  tax  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  amount  (If  any)  by 
which  the  sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  preference 
exceeds  $30,000.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subeectkm   (c) , 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to 
explain  this  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  ttie  co- 
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sponsor  of  the  amendment,  and  I  are 
prepared  to  reach  a  short  time  agree- 
ment, if  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  One  of  the  cospon- 
sors,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE  I .  would  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement,  so  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator talking  about  the  minimum  tax 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President.  I  believe  it 
best  that  we  simply  debate  the  amend- 
ment for  awhile  and  see  if  we  can  reach 
a  vote.  Sometimes  we  are  able  to  make 
better  progress  in  that  way  than  by  a 
time  limitation. 

Mr  DOMINICK  and  Mr.  TAFT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  once  again  with  Senators 
Kennedy,  Nelson,  and  Bayh  to  propose 
to  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  bring 
about  a  much  needed  reform  of  the  min- 
imum tax.  Last  June,  during  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  debt  celling  extension 
bill,  we  offered  the  identical  amendment 
to  the  Senate.  At  that  time  the  amend- 
ment was  tabled  by  a  narrow  margin — 
a  vote  of  49  to  47.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  agree  today  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  Ignore  the  gross  In- 
equities in  our  system.  I  hope  we  will 
approve  this  minimum  tax  reform 
amendment  as  a  downpayment  on  the 
thorough  tax  reform  we  have  set  as  our 
objective  for  the  next  session  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fine  and  worthwhile  objec- 
tive sought  in  the  minimum  Income  tax, 
but  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  very  material  change  in  our 
economy  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  earlier  date  to  which  the  Senator 
referred. 

The  application  of  this  Increased  tax 
will  fall  primarily  upon  the  petroleum 
industry.  So  today  it  constitutes  an  In- 
crease in  taxes  upon  those  who  explore 
for,  discover,  and  produce  petroleum. 
Since  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS   I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  I  had  it,  and 
I  yielded  it  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit us  to  make  our  brief  opening  ex- 
planations, and  then  I  will  be  delighted 
to  respond  to  any  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS  Very  well. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment, £is  does  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
then  Lf  we  could  enter  into  the  debate 
and  discuss  it  In  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  procedure,  I  think  we  could  ex- 
pedite action  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  tharUc  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
amendment  Is  dramatically  Illustrated 
in  the  literature  of  those  organizations 
which  seek  to  peddle  tax  shelters  to  in- 
vestors. A  good  example  is  a  brochure 
advertising  a  tax  shelter  symposium 
sponsored  by  the  Dlinois  Institute  for 
Continuing  Legal  Education  l£ist  June  22 
and  23.  The  complete  title  of  this  sym- 
posium was  "Tax  Shelters:  Pot  of  Gold 
at  the  End  of  the  Rainbow,  or  Gone 
With  the  Wind?"  Some  of  the  specific 
sessions  on  the  program  evidently  pur- 
ported to  guide  the  investor  to  that  "pot 
of  gold."  They  describe  tax  shelters  in 
enticing  terms.  One  session  was  titled 
"Tax  Shelter  Accounting — A  Disneyland 
World,"  which  was  described  as  cover- 
ing "accounting  or  tax  sheltered  invest- 
ments for  individuals  and  corporations." 
Another  session  on  "The  Greening  of 
America — or.  Wall  Street  Cowboys  and 
Farmers,"  covered  "on  the  hoof  and  in 
the  ground  tax  shelter  deals."  The  ses- 
sion on  "Shipptag  as  a  Tax  Shelter— No 
Poseidon  Adventure,"  covered  "foreign 
shipping  and  domestic  shipping — its  tax 
advantages  and  problems."  One  of  the 
sessions,  at  least,  points  in  what  I  think 
is  the  proper  direction— it  was  titled 
"Future  Shock— What  Congress  Has 
Planned."  The  amendment  before  us  to- 
day would  go  a  long  way  toward  realizing 
that  last  prediction. 

Another  description  of  tax  shelters 
comes  in  advertising  for  a  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Research  Institute  Recom- 
mendations. The  report  Is  titled  "Tax 
Breaks  that  Lead  to  Executive  Wealth." 
The  letter  promoting  this  report  points 
out  that  executives  "have  been  badly 
hurt  by  taxes  and  inflation.  •  •  •  as  times 
grow  tougher,  what  then?"  The  letter 
says  the  answers  are  found  in  the  re- 
port, which  covers  topics  including  "How 
Profits  from  Real  Estate  Investments 
Can  Escape  Tax,"  "How  to  Reduce  Tax 
on  Personal  Investment  Income,"  and 
"Tax  Savings  Through  Prepayment  of 
Interest  and  Taxes," 

These  tax  preferences  make  It  possible 
for  a  well-to-do  minority  to  pay  less  than 
a  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  Our  taxes 
fall  hard  and  heavy  on  the  vast  bulk  of 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans,  on 
the  men  and  women  whose  only  source  of 
income  is  the  wage  they  work  for,  or  the 
earnings  of  smaU  family-owned  stores, 
workshops,  and  farms.  The  institutional- 
ized tax  dodges  allow  the  wealthy  to  es- 
cape part  of  that  burden. 

I  have  detailed  the  workings  of  unfair 
provisions  in  the  tax  code  which  permit 
allowances  for  these  and  other  tax  shel- 
ters In  statements  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  in  statements  In 
this  Chamber,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  correct  many  of  these  inequities — 
8.  1439,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973,  Co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Bayh,  Haskell. 
Hughes,  Pastore,  and  TtmNXY,  this  bill 
would  raise  approximately  $18  billion  in 
new  Federal  revenue  in  1974  without  in- 
creasing the  tax  burden  on  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income Americans. 

I  have  hopes  that  thorough  tajc  reform, 
along  lines  of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced, 
will  finally  be  enacted  by  this  Congress. 
The  amendment  before  us,  to  strengthen 
the  minimum  tax,  is  a  first  step. 

Under  current  law.  the  minimum  tax 
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applies  to  10  Items  of  tax  preference: 
First,  accelerated  depreciation  on  real 
property;  second,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  net  leased  personal  property; 
third,  stock  options;  fourth,  depletion 
allowances;  fifth,  capital  gains;  sixth, 
special  amortization  of  pollution  control 
facilities;  seventh,  special  amortization 
of  railroad  rolling  stock ;  eighth,  bad  debt 
reserves  for  financial  institutions;  ninth, 
special  amortization  for  job  training  and 
child  care  facilities;  and  tenth,  excess 
Investment  interest.  The  minimum  tax. 
at  a  rate  of  10  percent.  Is  imposed  oni 
these  items  of  preferential  income,  with 
three  deductions  allowed:  a  $30,000  ex- 
clusion; the  deduction  of  all  Federal 
taxes  paid  in  the  current  year;  and  the 
carry-forward  of  any  excess  of  these 
Federal  tax  deductions  from  the  7  previ- 
ous years. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
today  would  repeal  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  illogical  and  self-defeating  of  these 
deductions  from  the  minimum  tax:  the 
deduction  allowable  for  "regular"  taxes 
paid.  The  reason  for  the  minimum  tax 
is  that  Congress  judged  that  the  taxes 
paid  on  these  preferential  items  were  too 
low.  It  makes  little  sense  to  allow  a  fur- 
ther escape  from  the  taxation,  under  the 
minimum  tax,  by  allowing  an  unrelated 
deduction  for  taxes  paid  on  normal 
income. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  work  of 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Nelson  in  bring- 
ing this  issue  before  the  Senate  today, 
and  especially  the  continued  effort  of 
Senator  Nelson  on  the  committee  level. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, as  a  first  small  step  toward  thor- 
ough reform  of  our  tax  system. 

I  suggest  that  the  analysis  of  the 
amendment  which  my  colleagues  from 
Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  will  make, 
to  demonstrate  its  minimal  effect  on 
fuel  production,  will  constitute  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  later  ask. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bro- 
chures and  the  letter  described  earlier  in 
my  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  IlUnois  InsUtute  for  Continuing 

Legal  Education] 

Tax  Shelters  Pot  or  Gold  at  the  End  or 

THi  Rainbow  ob  Oone  with  the  Wind 

FRIOAT,    JUNE    22 

9:00-9:46  a.m.,  Sliaplng  Tax  Shelter  In- 
vestment Structures — or  Your  Playmate  of 
tlie  Month,  Ot;i — What  to  use  and  how  to 
use  It  .  .  .  general  and  limited  partnerships, 
joint  ventures,  subchapter  8,  trusts,  section 
351  transfers,  John  S.  Pennell,  McDermott, 
Will  &  Emery,  Chicago. 

9:46-10:30  am,.  Hot  Line — CATV  and  Mi- 
crowave Tax  Shelters.  Jerry  Oreene,  Tele- 
vision Communications,  New  York.  NY, 

l0:4&-il:30  am.  Foreign  Tax  Havens  are 
Worldly  Tax  Shelters — Places  and  tech- 
niques .  .  ,  foreign  corporations  .  .  ,  WHTC's 
.  .  .  DISC'S  .  .  .  foreign  trusts.  Grant  L.  Jones, 
HelUwell.  Melrose  &  De  Wof.  Miami.  Fla.,  Of 
Counsel,  Oottesman,  Evans  &  Van  Merken- 
steljn.  London. 

11:30  a.m.-12:15  pm.  All  That  Glitters 
Is  Not  Gold — Even  on  the  Silver  Screen — An 
anatomy  of  movie  deals  as  tax  shelters  .  .  , 
other  theatrical  ventures,  Bruce  M.  Stlglltz, 
Loeb  &  Loeb,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

12:15-2:00    p.m..    Course    Luncheon    (In- 
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eluded  In  Tuition  Fee)  — SEC  Registration 
and  Tax  Statement  Rules— A  New  Science 
of  Acupuncture — SEC  problems  .  .  .  rule 
146  ..  .  private  placements  .  .  .  tax  language 
lor  prospectuses,  Harvey  L.  Pitt,  Chief  Coun- 
sel. Division  of  Market  RegiJaUon,  SecuriUes 
(i  Exchange   Oommlssion,  Washington.  D,C. 

2:00-2:45  p.m..  Tax  Shelter  Accounting — 
A  Dlsneyworld  Land — Special  problems  In 
accounting  for  tax  shelter  investments  for 
individuals  and  corporations  ,  ,  ,  overlooked 
ftfects  and  long  range  impacts,  Solomon  A. 
WeLsgal,  Oppenhelm,  Appel,  Dixon  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

2:45-3:30  p.m..  The  Greening  of  America — 
or  Wall  Street  Cowboys  and  Farmers — On  the 
hoof  and  In  the  ground  tax  shelter  deals, 
Richard  S.  Bright,  Brighthaven,  New  York, 
NY. 

3:45 — 4:30  p.m.  Bearding  the  Lion — Tax 
Audit  Issues — Typical  problems,  eg,  loss 
allocations.  Interest  deductions,  deprecia- 
tion schedules.  Investment  credit.  Robert  M. 
Qvmn,  Price,  Cushman,  Keck  &  Mahin,  Chi- 
cago. 

4:30--5:00  p.m..  Question  Period. 

SATUXOAT,    JUNE    23 

9:00-9:45  a.m  ,  The  Landed  Gentry — Anier- 
ica's  Shangri-La — Real  estate  deals  for  every- 
one: subsidized  housing  projects  .  .  .  tradi- 
tionally financed  projects  .  .  .  analyzing  and 
approaching  development  of  good  real  es- 
tate deals  into  tax  shelter  oriented  deals. 
Sam  ZeU,  Equity  Financial  and  Management 
Company,  Chicago, 

9:45-10:30  a.m..  Tax  Shelter  "Work 
Outs'" — Beaching  for  the  Brass  Ring — Pass- 
ing through  deductions  .  .  .  grantor  trusts 
.  .  .  cross  over  points  .  .  .  contributions  to 
charity.  Marvin  Kamensky,  Carllus  &  Kaxnen- 
sky.  Chicago 

10:45  am -12  15  pm.  Panel:  Double, 
Double  Tv>il  and  Trouble — Oo-Chalrmen: 
Burton  W  Kanter.  Calvin  Kisenberg,  Leven- 
feW,  Kanter,  Baskes  &  Uppltz,  Clilcago.  Par- 
ticipants: Robert  N.  Hampton,  Salomon 
Brothers,  Chicago.  Howard  G.  Krane,  Kirk- 
land  &  Ellla.  Chicago.  Alan  L.  Reinstein, 
DAncona,  Pflaum,  Wyatt  &  Rlbklnd,  Chicago, 
Joseph  E,  Tanslll,  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  Chi- 
cago, Tom  Moran,  Moran  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

12:16-1  30  pm.  Lanch  Break. 

1:30-2:15  pm.  Shipping  A.s  a  Tax  Shel- 
ter— No  Poeekloa  Adventure — Foreign  ship- 
ping ftiid  domestic  shipping — Its  tax  advan- 
tages and  problems  Roy  Albert  Povell.  Cad- 
walader,  Wlckershan,  &  Taft.  New  York,  NY. 

2:15-3:00  p  m  .  Estate  PlRnnlng  (and  Plan- 
ning For  EKt«tef;l  — That  Great  Tux  Shelter 
In  tbe  Sky  — Estate  consklcrallous  often  over- 
looked in  conjui'.ctlnn  w.th  bhelter  Invest- 
nwnts  and  how  to  plan  for  the  estate  .  .  ,  tax 
shelter  investments  for  estates.  Earl  A.  Sam- 
son, Jr.,  Samson  &  Monler  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY. 

3:15-4:00  p.m..  Future  Shock — Wliat  Con- 
gress Has  Planned — New  Laws  and  rules  af- 
fecting tax  shelter  deals  Ira  A  Slegler,  Neel 
and  Slegler,  Washington.  DC. 

4:00-4:30  pm.  Question  I>erlod. 

Research   Instttute 

Recommendations, 

New    York.  NY. 

Dear  Sir:  If  yon  now  earn  •15X>00  a  year 
you  have  about  *8,900  left  In  '1949  doUars" 
after  you  pay  your  taxes.  If  you  earn  $25,000 
you  have   about  $14,300  on  the  same  basis. 

Executives  in  these  brackets  have  been 
badly  hurt  by  tixes  and  infiatlon.  Many  have 
been  unable  to  buUd  up  a  decent  retirement 
income,  even  during  the  boooi  years. 

As  times  grow  tougi^r.  what  then? 

Fortunately,  something  can  be  done  about 
it — and  many  of  the  best  executives  are  doing 
It  to  boost  their  ajter-tax  Income. 

li  you  are  not  familiar  with  tbls  more  toz- 
minded  method,  what  follows  may  seem  al- 
most Incredible.  But  here's  what  It  does: 


1.  It  explains  how  a  man  can  slash  his  tax 
bin  by  shifting  Income  to  members  of  his 
family  in  a  lower  tax  bracket.  The  result: 
the  same  Income  Is  taxed  at  much  lower 
rates. 

2.  It  gives  the  one  step  that  enables  an 
executive  to  pay  for  his  child's  ctrflege  edu- 
cation with  tax  dollars. 

3.  It  tells  you  how  to  get  tax- tree  income 
from  investments. 

4.  It  tells  you  how  proper  timing  of  your 
vacation  can  lead  to  complete  deductions  for 
travel,  including  meals  en  route. 

5.  It  reveals  a  provision  In  the  tax  law  that 
aUows  you  to  remain  in  a  lower  tAX  bracket 
If  your  income  Jumps  draixiatically  in  a  given 
year  from  salary  Increases,  bonuses,  invest- 
ment profits   (including  capital  gains),  etc, 

6.  It  explains  a  u-ay  your  company  can 
deposit  money  to  your  credit  tax-free.  You 
pay  no  tax  on  this  money  (Including  the  In- 
terest it  earns)  until  you  withdraw  It — and 
then  this  interest  can  be  long-term  Capital 
Gain  ( averaging  about  V2  ^^  usual  tax ) . 
Even  deposits  to  your  accovmt  get  special 
treatment  resulting  in  a  fraction  of  the  tisual 
tax. 

7.  It  tells  you  the  two  conditions  (with 
executives)  for  deducting  the  expenses  for 
your  pertonal  resldenoe — and  how  a  man's 
personal  residence  can  be  partially  depre- 
ciated. 

8.  It  reveals  bow  some  executives  make 
"private  arrangements"  with  their  com- 
panies to  guarantee  them  a  good  sum  of 
money  when  they  retire  or  slow  down.  Since 
the  money  come?  when  an  executive  Is  In  a 
lower  tax  bracket     he   keeps   more  of   It. 

Now  that  these  methods  are  proved  were 
printing  them  up  m  a  Fpecial  Report  we 
can  send  you  If  you  return  the  encloeed  card. 

This  21-8ecUon  Report— Tax  Breaks  That 
Lead  to  Executive  Wealth — was  worked  out 
by  the  best  tax  brains  In  this  country.  It 
was  built  for  those  realistic  executives  who 
know  that  if  they  are  going  to  offset  rising 
prices  and  a  shrinking  dollar,  It  will  have  to 
be  tlu-ough  taxes 

The  .special  Repf>rt  we  send  will  help  you 
do  that  Job.  It  can  help  any  executive  who  is 
serious  about  cutting  taxes  and  multiplying 
wealth. 

It  Is  offered  without  charge  to  Introduce 
you  to  the  regular  weekly  Research  Institute 
Recommendations  on  business  and  taxes — 
the  leading  source  of  business  and  tax  ad- 
vice In  this  country. 

Ttkeae  are  the  weekly  Reoommendallons 
whicli  help  over  30.000  executives  lift  part  of 
the  tax  load  off  their  backs. 

Frankly.  we  felt  that  by  offering  you  the 
special  21 -part  Report— Tax  Breaks  That 
Lead  to  Executive  Wealth — letting  you  see 
for  yourself  how  It  switches  dollars  over 
from  taxes  Into  net  income  yo^i  wiU  then  &e.e 
the  TYPE  of  tax  saving  help  you  gel  with 
a  year  of  the  regular  weekly  Recommenda- 
tions. 

Though  the  Recommendations  are  weekly, 
they  cost  but  $3  a  month,  payable  annually. 
But  since  this  whole  matter  of  cutting  your 
taxes  and  keeping  more  of  what  you  earn 
for  yourself  has  been  so  clarified,  please  act 
promptly. 

If  you  want  a  copy  of  Tax  Breaks  That 
Lead  to  Executive  Wealth,  the  enclosed  card 
should  be  returned  at  once. 
Very  sincerely, 

E.  Pace  Doss. 

Second  free  report:  Return  your  card  now 
and  you  will  also  receive  the  Report,  Tax- 
Wise  HandUng  of  Expense  Accounts  Under 
the  Tax  Law.  See  post  paid  card. 

Free  to  New  Subscribers — The  Special  Re- 
port for  Executives 

Tax  Breaks  That  Lead  to  ExECtrnvK  Wealth 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Tax  Bre^iks 
That  Lead   to  Executive   Wealth  by  return 
mail. 


And  enter  my  new  subscription  to  the 
weekly  Research.  Institute  Recommendations 
on  business  and  taxes  for  one  year  at  the  low 
tax-deductible  rate  of  Just  $3  a  month,  pay- 
able annually.  BUI  us  later. 
Name  Firm 


Address 

State 


-  City 
Zip 


By  returning  this  card  at  once  you  receive 
an  extra  premium — a  copy  of  Tax-Wise 
Handling  of  Expense  Accoxmts  Under  the 
New  Law. 

Tax  Breaks  TH.^T  Lead  to  ExECunvz  Wealth 
Many  executives  do  an  excellent  Job  for 
their  companies,  but  faU  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  May  we  ask  you  to  take  a  minute 
out  from  company  affairs  and  think  for  a 
change  of  your  oven  personal  interest  through 
these  methods  which  may  cut  your  Income 
tax  sharply? 

This  Report  offers  outstanding  tax  saving 
plans  now  available  for  executives.  You  wlU 
receive  Recommendations  each  week  cover- 
ing any  law  changes  and  new  developments 
as  they  occur. 

So  Many   Executives  Have   Asked  for  Spe- 
cific Examples  or  the  Type  of  Tax  Saving 
Methods  in  Recommendations 
Here    are    4    examples — all    gleaned    from 
cumulative  works  and  files  of  the  Research 
Institute — end  Included  In  "Tax  Breaks  That 
Lead   to  Executive  Wealth."  No  bothersome 
cross    references.    No    Indexes.    This    Report 
offers  the  executive  outstanding  tax  saving 
methods  now  available  In  clear,  concise  form. 

TEARLT    BONT7S 

Here's  an  executive  getting  a  $3,000  yearly 
bonus  and  after  10  years  has  only  $20,166  to 
show  for  it,  due  to  taxes.  Yet  the  same  man 
getting  the  same  bonus  over  the  same  10 
years  could  amass  $36,018  under  the  plan 
shown  here.  That's  $15,852  more  and  all  un- 
der spyecial  low-taxed  shelters. 
$5,000 

To  give  his  8-year-oId  daughter  $5,000  at 
age  18,  this  man  sets  arlde  $500  a  year.  But 
this  $500  is  the  er.tire  rifter-tax  iriterest  on 
$25,000  of  bonds  he  owns.  Then  he  read  how 
his  daughter  oould  have  her  $5,000  from  only 
HALF  the  Interest,  Now  he  can  keep  the 
other  half  for  his  own  use, 

REAL   estate    INVESTMENTS 

You  have  to  know  about  this  one  to  reap 
its  sensational  tax-free  advantages.  The  tax 
rules  say  you  must  ask  for  it  . .  .  it's  not  autO' 
matic.  It  allows  Investors  In  certain  rental 
housing  to  sell  their  property  and  pay  no  tax 
on  the  profits — no  matter  how  large  the 
profits  are — when  they  continue  re- m vesting, 

OFFICE  -  AT-  H  OME 

One  deducatlon  the  taxpayer  may  overlook 
is  the  expense  of  an  "offloe-at-home."  If  you 
meet  the  two  basic  requirements  of  this  de- 
duction, simply  list  it  on  your  tax  return. 
Rent,  depreciation,  light,  gas.  and  so  on  Here 
Is  a  particularly  good  tax  break  for  salesmen, 
self-employed  or  professionals. 

Tax  Breaks  That  Lead  to  Exzcvtivz  Wealth 
contents 

Item 
number 

Tax-Wise     Handling     of     Compensation 
from  a  Business 1 

The  Family  Setup  That  Pays  College  Tu- 
ition With  Tax  Dollars--- 3 

How   Profits  FYotn   Real    Estate   Invest- 
ments Can  Escape  Tax 3 

The    Tax    Deduction   for   an   "OflSce-at- 
Home" * 

How  to  Reduce  Tax  on  Personal  Invest- 
ment Income S 

An  Extra  Deduction  for  Small  Companies 
Now — When  They  Need  It 6 

Club  Dues  and  Spending  That  Are  Tax 
Deductible  -_ 7 
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Tax  BaxAKs  That  Lead  to  Kxbcxjtive  Wealth  floor  amendment  to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act.  tlons  written  in  at  the  beginning  and  in 

CONTENTS — continued  The  proposal  was  tabled  by  the  narrow  subsequent  years,  the  minimum  tax  is 

Item  margin  of  4&-47.  but  I  am  hopeful  that  a  iteelf  a  loophole-ridden  tax— minimum 

Avoid  Tax  on  Profit  from  Sale  of  Per-'"  majority  of  the  Senate  now  supports  this  in  impact  as  well  as  name.  As  such,  the 

^nai  ^sidencT                                        8  reform,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  approved  minimum  tax  is  the  most  apUy  named 

How  to  Buy  Tax-Exempt  Bondall"""      9  ^  *"  amendment  to  H.R.  3153.  provision  in  the  tax  laws.  Instead  of  be- 

An  Empioyee-Bet]«at  Plan  for  a  One-  Earher  this  month,  in  the  House  of  ing  a    "bucket  under  a  sieve,"  it  is.  in- 

Man  Corporation 10  Representatives,  a  much  more  compre-  stead,  simply   another  sieve  under  the 

A  Chart  snowing  the  Tax  Deductions  hensive  reform  of  the  minimum  tax.  pro-  existing  sieve. 

others  Take 11  posed  as  a  floor  amendment  to  the  Debt  More  to  the  point,  this  particular  de- 

^*n^  ^h***  ^°^  *"**  °"''  Effecuve  at  Ceiling  Act.  was  defeated  by  a  substan-  duclion— the  deduction  for  regular  taxes 

Fnxi^ff    a  '  BuiYd'inV->"Here;"thr  T«'     '^  "*^  margin.  In  addition  to  eliminating  paid— could  most  appropriately  be  called 

w^  Way                                                    13  the  deduction  for  taxes  paid,  the  House  the  "execuUve  suite"  loophole,  because  it 

This  "Unfreezee-caaia  "from  a  Corporal  amendment  contained  two  other  prin-  allows  highly  paid  executives  to  use  their 

tion.    Tax-Free 14  cipal  provisions:  it  would  have  reduced  large  salaries  to  shelter  large  amounts 

Tax-Pree  Life  Insurance  for  Executives.  -     16  the  $30,000  exemption  currently  allowed  of    tax    preference   Income   against   the 

Your  Social  Security  May  Well  be  Worth  to  $10,000.  and  it  would  have  increased  minimum    tax.    But    simply    because    a 

$470.000 - 18  the  rate  of  the  minimum  tax  from  its  wealthy   individual   pays   taxes   on  his 

^i^trf^***"**  D«l"c"ona  Often  Over-  present  flat  rate  of  10  percent  to  a  pro-  salary  just  hke  everybody  else,  it  does  not 

Tl^^^\T^'^'^^^',^^'^^li^^^i'^t'i^'    *^  gressive  rate  schedule  equal  to  one-half  follow  that  the  taxes  he  pays  should  give 

t^^^d^«     Prepayment  of  In-    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ordinary  income.  The  him  free  entry  to  the  "loophole  club,"  by 

Avoid  Taxable  Interest  on  Accumulated  House  amendment  would  have  produced  allowing  him  to  amass  large  amounts  of 

Life  Insurance  Dividends 19  a  revenue  gain  of  $3  billion.  sheltered  income,  free  not  only  from  the 

One  Way   to  Split  Income  With  Your  I  have  supported  the  provisions  of  the  regular  tax.  but  from  the  minimum  tax 

Children  for  Tax  Savings 20  House  proposal  in  the  past,  and  I  con-  as  well. 

How  to  Give  Stocks  to  Charity  for  an  tlnue  to  support  them  today   In  S.  2520,  For    1971,    the   most   recent   year   for 

Extra  Tax  Saving „    21  I   have   introduced  separate   legislation  which  figures  are  available,  $163  million 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.   President,    the  ^  accomplish   these  more  comprehen-  in  minimum  tax  was  paid  by  individuals 

purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  strength-  ^^^  reforms  of  the  minimum  tax.  on  total  reported  Income  of  $6.1  billion, 

en  the  minimum  tax  by  eliminating  the  However,  the  amendment  I  am  now  yielding  an  average  effective  minimum 

so-called  deduction  for  taxes  paid,  which  offering  is  much  narrower  in  scope.  It  tax  rate  of  only  2.63  percent,  even  though 

has   become   one   of   the   largest    most  tleals  only  with  the  deduction  for  taxes  the  statutory  rate  was  10  percent, 

notorious  and  least  Justified  loopholes  in  P^^   ^'  '^°^  "o*  affect  either  the  $30.-  Further,  of  the  98.000  individuals  who 

the  Federal  Income  tax  laws.  ^^  exemption  or  the  rate  of  the  mini-  reported  tax  preferences.  74.000  paid  no 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  for  calendar  mum  tax.  As  noted,  its  revenue  gain  is  minimum  tax  at  aU.  even  though  they 
year  1972,  the  amendment  will  generate  ^^^  million,  compared  to  a  gain  of  $3  had  tax  preference  Income  of  nearly  $4 
Increased  tax  revenues  totaling  $580  mil-  billion  for  the  House  proposal.  billion.  And.  of  the  remaining  24.000  in- 
lion.  Including  a  $330  million  increase  In  Although  the  amendment  I  am  pro-  dlviduals  who  actually  paid  some  mini- 
individual  income  Ux  liability  and  a  $250  POslng  is  only  a  "modest"  reform  in  the  mum  Ux  on  their  preferences,  totaling 
million  increase  in  corporate  income  tax  minimum  tax,  it  is  a  reform  that  c€ui  more  than  $2  billion,  the  minimum  tax 
liability.  ^^^  should  be  accomplished   now.   not  they  paid  was  at  an  effective  rate  of  only 

The  deduction  for  taxes  paid  entered  °^^  *^  *  symbol  of  our  commitment  In  4.1  percent.  Thus,  75  percent  of  the  indl- 
the  revenue  laws  as  an  llth  hour  Senate  Congress  to  tax  reform,  but  also  as  a  viduals,  with  26  percent  of  the  total  re- 
floor  amendment  on  the  Tax  Re-  down-payment  on  the  more  comprehen-  ported  tax  preference  income,  escaped 
form  Act  of  1969  At  the  time  the  Com-  *'^'®  reform  that  I  hope  will  be  a  high  the  minimum  tax  altogether, 
mittee  on  Finance  had  reported  a  mini-  Pr'ofity  of  the  second  session  of  this  Con-  In  large  part,  the  source  of  this  enor- 
mum  tax  of  5  percent  to  the  Senate,  with-  ^ress.  mous  avoidance  of  the  minimum  tax  is 
out  any  deduction  for  taxes  paid  Late  in  ^  substantial  measure,  the  amend-  the  deduction  aUowed  for  regular  taxes 
the  floor  debate  In  December  1969  an  ment  wUl  help  restore  the  minimum  tax  Paid.  The  minimum  tax  works  reason- 
amendment  was  offered  to  raise  the  rate  ^  '*^  '"^^  *"^  intended  fimctlon.  The  ably  well  in  the  case  of  Individuals  who 
to  10  percent  and  to  add  a  deduction  for  minimum  tax  Is  the  imaginative  tech-  Pay  little  or  no  regular  taxes,  but  It  con- 
taxes  paid  nique  enacted  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  tains  a  gaping  loophole  In  the  case  of  in- 

The  revenue  effect  of  that  amendment  '^^^  Reform  Act  of  1969.  in  an  effort  to  dividuals   who   pay   substantial    regular 

was  negligible,  but  the  Ux  equity  effects  '"^^'■«  "^»'  »"  citizens  with  substantial  taxes^  To  me,  there  is  no  jurisdiction  for 

were  enormous.  I  led  the  opposition  to  '"'=°™e  '^°'^'^  P^y  »'  1«^*  ^^^  ^"^  on  allowing  this  loophole  in  the  mmimum 

the  amendment  at  the  time,  but  It  was  ^^^^  income,  thereby  ending  the  gross  tax  to  remain  open.  Simple  tax  Justice 

accepted  by  the  Senate  and  was  signed  ^    inequity    by    which    thousands    of  '■«l"»'-es  that  the  m  nimum  tax  be  ap- 

into  law  as  part  of  the  Revenue  Code  wealthy  taxpayers  were  able  to  use  the  PHed  even-handedly  to  all  Ux  preference 

where  it  has  been  a  continuing  symbol  of  loopholes  in  existing  law  to  avoid  large  income.  The  amendment  I  am  proposing 

tax  injustice  ever  since  amounts  of  Uxes  they  ought  to  pay.  or  today  will  achieve  that  result  by  elim- 

Subsequently    the  ineaultv  was  com-  even  to  avoid  taxes  altogether.  Inating   the   deduction   for   taxes   paid, 

poSS^  by  another  flX^amTdment.  ^  e^ect.  the  minimum  Ux  is  supposed  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 

offered  in  1970,  which  allowed  a  7-year  ^  ^e  a  ""bucket  under  a  sieve."  It  U  de-  Mr    i^esldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

carrv-forward    of     the    deduction     for  signed  to  Impose  a  modest  tax  on  all  sent  that  a  more  deUUed  explanation 

taSSid^                           deduction     for  ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    otherwise    untaxed  of  the  amendment  may  be  printed  In  the 

Thus  under  the  minimum  tai  in  nrp«  through  the  many  loopholes  in  the  exist-  Record. 

entla^'  a  p^rso^  "t^xT^t  ihe^te  of  'ng  Revenue  Code.  If  the  minimum  Ux  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

IS  peiJent'J.liTe  source  of  Ss  income  ^^^  '^  ^»^«^"on,  no  one  with  subsUn-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

from   Ux    preferences,    which    Include  tial  Income  would  be  able  to  avoid  paying  as  rouows: 

most,  but  not  all.  of  the  major  Ux  loop-  ^  ^"^  ^a^e  of  Uxes  on  his  Income.  Exia.ANATioN  or  Amendment  700 

holes,  less  a  $30,000  exempUon  and  lew  Unfortunately,  the  minimum  Ux  does  puepom 

the  amount  of  regular  Income  taxes  owed  '^ot    adequately    fulfill    Its    function.    In  Repeal  the  step  in  the  calculation  of  the 

including  the  carry-forward                       '  ^^^"^  ^o*"  example,  the  first  full  year  of  minimum  tax  which  currently  allows  a  de- 

As  an  attachment  to  this  sUtement,  I  operaUon.  the  revenue  yield  was  a  paltry  «*""""»  '°'"  °"^*'  '■*'••  P*'*'- 

have  Included  a  more  detailed  summary  m^  million  from  individuals,  compared  «xpi.anation 

of   the  current   minimum   tax   and   the  to  an  anticipated  yield  of  $290  miUlon  ■"»•  muiimum  tax  was  enacted  by  Congress 

operation  of  this  amendment.  when  U  was  enacted  in  1969  In  1971,  the  "f!!'*  !i  '*it7»"  *"  "VIuk"  t^J^nH!^ 

,       ,,            __         .....                               ..J             ..,t.»              .      ^. Buarantee     that     persona    with     substantial 

Last  June,  I  offered  this  identical  re-  yield  was  Uttle  better,  only  $163  million  amounts  of  untaxed  income  would  pay  at 

form  amendment,  on  behalf  of  Senators  from  individuals.  least  a  modest  tax  on  that  income.  As  r»- 

Nklson.  Bath,  and  Muskh,  as  a  Senate  Thanks  to  the  exemptions  and  deduc-  ported  by  the  Finance  committee  in  1969,  a 
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yr-   tAx  would  be  pald  on  Income  from  tax     net  lease,  amortization  of  certified  pollution  In  concluding  this  brief  comment    I 

fences    A  floor  amendment  to  the  bill     control    facilities,   amortization   of    railroad  v^ould  Just  like  to  mention  the  following 

^fsed  the  rate  to  10%  and  added  a  deduc-     rolling  stock,  stock  options,  reserves  for  losses  statistics: 

tion  for  regular  taxes  paid.  A  1970  Senate  on  bad  debts  of  financial  Institutions,  deple-  ^^  jg^j  ^^^^^  ^gj.e  some  22,000  indi- 
flooT  amendment  aUowed  a  7-year  carry  tion,  capital  gains,  and  amortization  of  on-  yj^j^^is  who  paid  $163  miUion  in  mini- 
over  of  the  deduction.  Under  the  minimum  the-Job  training  and  child  care  facilities.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  loophole  income  of  $3.9 
tax  in  present  law.  a  person  Is  taxed  at  the  major  preferences  not  subject  to  billion  for  an  effective  minimum  Ux  rate 
rate  of  10%  on  ^,';^«"'^  °' ^'^ 'X'^on  an'S  minimum  tax  ^^  ^^  percent.  But  there  were  74,000 
tax  preferences,  lees  a  »30,000  exclusion  and  mterest  on  state  and  local  government  ,.  individuals  who  oaid  no  minimum 
less  the  amount  of  regular  income  tax  owed,  ^^^^^  intangible  drUllng  and  development  ?ax  at^ll  on  S^hole  incLTo?$T2  bS^ 
mciudlng  the  carry  over.                 ^    ,.     .      .        expenses.    Interest    and    taxes    during    con-  ^       I^^^  °^ '*^P      ,f   „     ff,f  ^tfo  ;^^ 

The  proposed  amendment  would  eliminate     gjructlon  period  of  real  estate,  investment  hon.  Thus  the  overall  effective  rate  of  the 

the  deduction  and  carrj'-over  for  taxes  paid,     ^.^g^j  g^m  on  property  transferred  at  death,  minimum  tax  on  individuals  was  2.6  per- 

These    two    provisions    have    allowed    large         j^  ^^  appreciated  property  given  to  char-  cent,  compared  to  the  statutory  rate  of 

numbers  of  taxpayers  to  avoid  the  minimum     "^y  jq  percent. 

lax  completely,  even  though  they  have  large          "                          summary  The  picture  is  hardly  better  in  the  case 

■^"n^i:"  t°L'^?r^ent  d^ua*onT  an*^"El^         Summary-The  deduction  for  taxes  paid  of  corporations.  In  1970,  6.000  corpora- 

^Tt  v^^'suite'-Xphole.   since    one    of    its     was  added  by  a  Senate  floor  amendment  in  tions  paid  $280  million  in  minimum  Uxes 

principal  effects  is  io  allow  high  salaried  ex-     1969,  and  It  is  appropr^te  that  it  now  be  ^n  loophole  income  of  $4.1  billion,  for  an 

enitlvw  to  use  the  large  amount  of  regular     repealed  by  a  Senate  floor  amendment.  effective  rate  of  6.7  percent:   but  75,000 

taxes  they  pay  as  an  offset  against  Income         ^^J*""'.  ™'^'Pl""fl^r\^e  "l^tn^uded  corporations  paid  no  minimum  tax  at  all 

they  receive  from  tax  ,oopho|e«.  The  follow-     ^/^\^^%°"^,"^4f  ^^^Se'T^,  In  the  wo,^  On  loophole  income  of  $1  6  million.  Thus 

Ing  two  examples  illustrate  the  point.                ooo  ex  emptied   and  In  the  rate  of  the  mini-  the  overall  effective  rate  of  the  minimum 

A                       ^            mum  tax.  The  proposed  amendment  makes  tax  on  corporations  is  about  4.8  percent. 

Loophole  Income $100,000        «ioo,  000     ^^  change  In  the  tax  preference  subject  to  In  sum,  the  effective  rates  are  now  only 

Regular       tax        on                                              the  minimum  tax,  no  change  in  the  current  43  percent  for  corporations,  and  2.6  per- 

salary 100,000                     0     10%  rate  of  the  minimum  tax,  and  no  change  ^^^^   j^^   individuals     compared    to   the 

Ba^    for    minimum                                             m  the  $30,000  exemption  ^^"^.^n"/ ^^"°T!^  statutory  rate  of  10  percent    The  mini- 
tax   0           lOO'O"?     against  the  minimum  tax.  It  affects  only  the  •      ,,  ^  j^  ,      ,  ,           ^netpsted  and 

Minimum  tax 0             10,000     deduction  for  Uxes  paid,  the  most  flagrant  '""'^  ^^^  ?:^'^,{^  j^^   ,  .rl    .^i^f.^^nt^if  t^ 

TZt  i««.t  i„=tiflnhiP  inonhoie  In  the  mini-  approved  by   the  Senate  going  back  to 

individual  A.  who  has  $100,000  in  Income     ^"^^t^*  "^f ^x^.^  X"^.^  reLnaWy  well  1969  had  been  10  percent.  We  had  rec- 

'r^ria^tax'e"  on^h^^^^'^o^es'^noZnU     Tt'e^as^o'f  per^sTns  who  pay  litUe  L  no  ognlzed  that;   it  had  been  approved  on 

m^^  lndlv?duiaB^^ohL$lOOOMln     regular    tax.    and    the    Senate    should    now  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  are  not  even 

m^m^rom  ihe  s^e'  t«  preTerVnce^   but     cllse  the  loophole  that  aUows  those  already  ^lose  to  that  rate  at  this  time.  The  thrust 

who  pays  no  regular  taxes,  ower  a  minimum     paying  regular  taxes  to  escape  the  minimum  ^j  ^j^^  amendment  is  not  to  increase  the 

tax  of  $10,000.   The  minimum   tax   should     tax.  j-^te  to  10  percent  in  a  progressive  way, 

operate  equally  on  uidividuais  A  and  B.  yet         j^  KENNEE  Y  Mr.  President,  I  know  as  has  been  suggested  by  others,  and  I 

the  deduction  for  taxes  paid  gives  A  an  un-               arguments  will  be  made  here  that  hope  eventually  will  be  adopted.  It  is  not 

me^nt'^w'^uid  TqJalL^h'e  ^^T^T^i^I     this  amendment  will  affect  in  a  signifl-  even  to  el.minat*  the  $30,000  exemption 

Sg  that'*  ATays  a  mfntoum^  on  his     cant  and  important  way  the  oU  deple-  for  preference  income^ All  it  aoes  is  e  Irn- 

loophole  income.  In  effect,  the  amendment     tion   allowance.   The  question  will   also  inate  the  loophole  which  provides  that 

requires  equal  treatment  of  the  rich.                 be  raised  that  this  amendment  will  have  those  who  have  preference  income  will 

cmuisNT  ym-D  or  minimum  tax               an  adverse  effect  on   business   in  this  be  able  to  reduce  that  income  by  the  reg- 

indlvlduals— In    1971,    24.000    Individuals     country  because  it  will  increase  the  Ux  ular  taxes  they  pay. 

paid  $163  muiion  in  minimum  tax  on  loop-     on  capiUl  gains.  Under   our   amendment.   $330   milhon 

hole  income  of  $3,0  bUlion.  for  an  effective         I  think  it  is  important  to  show,  Mr.  would  be  collected  from  individuals.  The 

tax  rate  of  4.1  %                                                   President,  that  the  best  information  that  best  information  that  we  are  able  to  pro- 

But,  74,000  other  individuals  paid  no  mini-     j^^  been  developed  by  the  Treasiiry  Is  vide  on  this  is  that  there  would  not  be 

mum  tax  at  all  on  loophole  income  of  $2.2     unable  to  Justify  that  /lew  The  Treasury  anyone  with  adjasted  gross  income  be- 

biilion.  Thus,  the  overall  effective  rate  of     ^aims  that  this  amendment  will  produce  low  $20,000  who  would  have  to  pay  any 

the  mmimum  tax  on  individuals  ta  2.6%.                      reduction  in  the  depletion  al-  additional  increase  in  taxes   Those  with 

compared  to  the  statutory  rate  of  10%.              jowance   from  its  current  effective  level  adjtisted  gross  incomes  from  $20,000  to 

Corporations- (lea.    precise     data    avaU-     'V  about    18    percent     down    to    a    new  $50,000— approximatel>'    11,000    individ- 

able)-ln  1970,  6,000  corporations  paid  $280     gy_?'^f"\/le{^'nt    Tharmmor  reduc-  uals-would  have  a  tax  increase  of  about 

riTi^mrr'^n^ff^tl  r^aS'ore^'     tion  ^oufJ  o^yTaTery  g^nUe  slap  on  $4  million,  and  those  with  over  $100,000 

°'^nl  75Z  co-^ti^L  S.id  no  mmimiS;     the  wrist  to  the  Nations  oU  industry^  l^l^^i^^^  ^°^^  ^'^^'"^  ^^^'^  ''^''  ^''' 

ux  at  an  on  loophole  income  of  $i^buUon.     ^^^'^^ '^!^^^^^  Z't^e^^^r^          '  So    it    is    important    that     Senators 

rum-tTorc^^iio^rrJirut^s^r'-     ^^l^nd^U^rtliU'reSlonover-  understand  where  this  tax  will  fall    It 

.>v<Nu.  CAIN  ™oM  P.0PO6B,  AMENDMENT       statcs    the   facts.    Analysis    shows    that  will  be  on  those  who  have  incomes  over 

EEVENUE  CAIN  F.OM  P.0PO6B,  AMENDMENT       ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  companics  thcmselves  $100,000.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  bear 

T,.<i.»4rt„»,.                                               «a^     use  this  loophole  by  deducting  taxes,  not  the  heavy  burden  in  terms  of  the  addi- 

conwratio^s' " '     250     from  oU  drUUng  or  exploraUon  or  other  tional   gain,   and   that  will   be   approxi- 

*        pursuits  related  to  their  oU  operations,  mately  $300  milhon 

Total    - 680     but  from  unrelated  activities.  Yet,  the  In  the  $50,000  to  $100,000  range,  there 

Treasury  assumes  that  the  full  total  of  will  be  22.000  taxpayers,  and  the  amount 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GAIN  FROM  INDIVIDUALS              ^^  J^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^  allocated  against  the  of  increase  m  their  taxes  will  be  approxi- 

depletion  allowance.  And  even  after  this  mately  $28  million.  So  the  real  mcrease 

"""rSu,?!                        gross  distortion  of  the  figures,  the  best  will  be  for  the  individuals  in  this  coun- 

Adjusted  grots  income            »flact«d      Increase  u.     they  can  come  up  With  Is  a  cut  of   a  try  who  are  maVung  more  than  $100,000 

single  point  in  the  depletion  aUowance.  in  income. 

Wtojsooo                   When  the  minimum  tax  was  first  en-  That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  group  of 

ts.oooii  jio,oo6 acted  in  1969  it  cut  the  depletion  allow-  people  in  this  country-  who  are  benefiting 

jmCSM:::::::::::: ii:666 u.-666:6o6     ance  by  more  than  three  points,  from  from  the  current  loophole    It  is  hi  the 

jM.oootp $100,000 Z2.000       J8,ooo,ooo     22  percent  to  about  18.4  percent,  and  hope  of  trying  to  clo.se  that  loophole  tnat 

»ioo.ooo.ndo^ 30.000     299.000,000     ^^^  ^^  Industry  did  not  miss  a  stride,  we  have  advanced  this  propo.=a] 

Total $3,000     330,000,000     Yet,  now  they  complain,  when  further        Again,  I  want  to   reiterate   that   the 

reduction,  grossly  inffated  to  one  per-  burden  of  this  amendment  has  been  car- 

MAJoa  F««F«a«»cM  SUBJECT  TO  MINIMUM  TAX     ccnUge  polnt  is  offered.  And,  I  suspect,     ried  hi  the  Committee  en  Finance  as  ;^ell 

Excess  investment  interest,  accelerated  de-     if  the  Treasury  made  the  calculations     as  on  the  floor  of  the  ' '^"^^e  ^y  ^em- 
preclatlon  on  real  property,  accelerated  de-     fairly.  It  would  find  the  true  impact  was     bers    of    the    committee^  Sena^r    Long 

predation  on  personal  property  subject  to  a     only  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent.  himself  deserves  credit  for  recommend- 
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Ing  the  minimum  tsuc  to  the  Senate  with- 
out this  loophole  in  1969  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  litr 
Nelson  >  and  I  have  worked  over  a  period 
of  years  to  close  this  loophole,  and  we 
have  offered  it  jointly  in  the  Senate 
today  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  other 
cosponsors 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  questions. 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  yield 

Mr.  NELSON  In  reference  to  prefer- 
ence income,  is  it  not  true,  that  we  do 
not  by  this  amendment  in  any  way 
change  the  fact  that  an  individual  can 
have  ^0.000  of  preference  income  with- 
out paying  a  tax  on  it  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  J^enator  Js  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NELSON  For  example,  does  It  not 
mean  that  an  mdividual  would  have  to 
have  more  tlian  S60,000  of  capital  gains 
in  a  single  year  in  order  to  be  required 
to  pay  any  minimum  tax  under  this 
proposal?  In  other  words,  he  would  pay 
on  the  $30,000.  as  he  does  under  present 
law.  Then  he  has  a  $30,000  deduction,  so 
actually  he  could  have  $30,000  Income 
under  the  capital  gains  and  pay  no  ad- 
ditional tax  under  the  amendment. 

Mr  KENNEDY  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  This  is  a  bare  minimum  of  tax 
reform.  As  pointed  out  by  this  example 
a  person  must  have  a  large  amount  of 
capital  gains,  even  with  this  amendment 
appUcable.  before  he  will  be  affected  by 
It.  The  tragedy,  the  inequity,  is  that 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  fall  into  that  category,  who  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  tax  preferences,  and 
are  able  to  reap  extraordinary  tax  bene- 
fits. That  is  a  fundamental  Inequity,  and 
it  is  a  sizable  loss  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. When  we  consider  the  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  items  that  have  been 
added  to  the  bill  even  this  afternoon,  a 
number  of  whicii  I  have  supported.  I 
think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
additional  ways  to  finance  these  meas- 
ures and  this  amendment  is  certainly  a 
responsible  measure. 

Mr.  NELSON  As  I  recall,  from  reading 
the  COHGXxssioNAi.  Record,  the  only  Sen- 
ator who  raised  a  question  In  December 
19«9.  objecting  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  former  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Miller,  was  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr  Kenttedy'. 
who  expressed  his  opinion  at  that  time 
that  the  amendment,  in  fact,  would  not 
strengthen  the  bill  but  rather  would 
weaken  the  minimum  tax. 

The  minimum  tax  was  discussed  in 
the  press  nationwide  as  a  reform  by  Con- 
gress, that  Congress  has  finally  said  that, 
at  least,  wealthy  people  who  are  able 
under  the  law  to  take  advantage  of  these 
amounts  of  preferred  Income  would,  as 
citizens,  be  required  to  pay  a  minimum 
tax  of  10  percent.  Was  that  not  the  ob- 
jective of  the  proposal  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr  NELSON.  There  were  two  amend- 
ments, as  I  recall,  offered  by  Senator 
Miller.  It  la  these  two  amendments  which 
really  destroyed  the  objective  of  this  tax. 

The  first  amendment  which  allowed 
the  taxpayer  to  deduct  from  his  pre- 
ferred income  not  only  the  $30,000  but 


all  the  taxes  he  paid  on  other  re<fular  In- 
come that  year:  and  then  a  subsequent 
amendment,  in  which  the  taxpayer  was 
allowed  to  carry  forward  for  the  next 
7  years  any  part  of  any  taxes  he 
paid  on  regular  income  in  the  previous  7 
years  and  he  used  that  as  a  deduction 
from  his  preferred  income.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct. 

Mr  NELSON  Was  It  not  also  correct. 
n  Tie  of  the  minimum  tax  it  was 

t  I  that  It  would  raise  about  $500 

iiLiilion  ? 

Mr  KENNEDY  As  I  recaU.  the  origi- 
nal prediction  of  the  revenues  that 
would  be  hrouglit  in  by  the  minimum  tax 
was  greatly  overestimated,  and  the  er- 
ror was  due  in  large  part  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  loophole  allowing  a  deduction  for 
taxes  paid. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  wish  to  add.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  one  moment,  to 
say  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Senator 
Miller  to  strengthen  the  bill,  as  be  so 
stated.  I  am  sure  that  he  did  not  rec- 
ognize that  the  two  provisions  that  Con- 
gress adopted  on  the  floor  «ittiout  hear- 
ings dkl.  in  fact,  the  contr-ary:  that, 
whereas  we  thought  we  were  acting  on 
a  minimum  tax,  and  so  did  the  public, 
we  In  fact,  did  not  adopt  an  effective 
minimum  tax:  and  that  is  all  we  are 
attempting  to  do  here. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  Senator  is  again 
correct,  althotigh  I  tried  to  point  out  on 
the  Senate  fkxjr  that  the  effect  of  that 
amendment  would  be  to  enable  large 
numbers  of  wealthy  executives  to  shelter 
large  amounts  of  tax  loophole  Income. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  has  re- 
viewed the  legislative  history  In  effect, 
what  we  are  trjlng  to  do  is  to  remedy 
the  dl.«:tortion  placed  in  the  law  in  1969. 
We  are  trying  to  go  bcwrk  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
1969.  to  recognize  that  there  «-as  a  value 
In  creating  a  minimum  tax.  and  to  try 
to  make  it  work  effectively 

The  Impact  of  the  1969  amendment 
has  been  to  create  one  of  the  largest  and 
least  Jostlfled  loopholes  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  its  benefits  go  to 
individuals  of  very  substantial  wealth. 
One  most  have  substantial  income  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pav  the  taxes,  and 
therefore  to  obtain  the  deduction  against 
perference  income.  Thousands  of 
wealthy  individuals  were  able  to  do  that 
in  this  country  last  year.  In  effect,  they 
are  frustrating  what  I  think  was  a  credit- 
able and  laudable  effort  by  the  Finance 
Committee  to  close  tax  loopholes  through 
the  minimum  tax. 

Let  me  point  out  again,  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators,  that  the  tax  preferences 
which  are  not  now  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum tax  are  not  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  touch  the  Interest  on 
State  and  local  bonds,  we  do  not  touch 
drilling  and  development  exp)enses.  or 
interest  and  taxes  on  real  estate  during 
the  construction  period,  or  the  invest- 
ment credit,  or  the  gain  on  property 
transferred  at  death,  or  appreciation  in 
property  donated  to  charity. 

Many  who  have  studied  the  whole  tax 
code  bellere  that  there  are  very  siz- 
able loopholes  In  these  areas,  but  any 


effort  to  close  them  must  await  a  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  bill. 

This  is  a  modest  reform.  It  is  Impor- 
tant. It  will  provide  extremely  valuable 
revenues.  It  is  one  which  I  am  hopeful 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr  NELSON  Mr.  President,  I  Intend 
later  to  offer  another  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  provisions  In  here  repeal- 
ing the  deductibility  of  the  g-isoline  tax. 
I  Just  wanted  tlie  Senate  to  be  aware  of 
that. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that 
when  this  amendment  was  managed 
on  the  floor  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  June  27.  1973.  it  lost  only 
by  a  2-vote  margin  on  a  motion  to  table, 
the  vote  being  49  to  table  to  47  against. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  Senators 
have  indicated.  I  hope  we  can  vote  on 
this  matter  some  time  soon,  so  that  I 
would  suggest  those  of  us  who  are  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  be  given 
about  12  minutes  to  respond  to  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made,  and 
then  that  we  divide  the  time— give  both 
sides  5  minutes  each  to  sum  up  their 
argximents,  at  which  time  we  can  vote. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  might  do  that — let  the  op- 
ponents have  10  minutes,  divided  5  min- 
utes to  each  side. 

Mr.  BENLSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  feel  very  strongly 
on  this  and  I  think  I  certainly  need  at 
least  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  can  have  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  5  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  It,  this  is  an 
amendment  the  practical  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  make  the  fuel  crisis  greater. 
This  is  an  amendment  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  which  will  be  to  dry  up  further 
our  supply  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products. 

Prior  to  1969.  the  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  production  was  27.5  percent.  Con- 
gress reduced  that  to  22  percent.  Then, 
when  we  applied  the  minimum  tax,  it 
went  down  to  18.4  percent,  and  this  pro- 
posal would  reduce  it  further. 

Here  are  some  facts  about  this  so- 
called  minimum  tax:  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  tax  pmid  by  corpo- 
rations is  paid  by  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try, and  more  than  48  percent  comes 
from  the  depletion  allowance.  Now,  I 
ask:  Can  the  production  of  oil  and  gas 
be  increased  by  making  it  less  profitable? 
We  ought  to  have  learned  something. 
The  exploration  and  discovery  of  oil  and 
gas  in  the  United  States,  since  we  made 
this  mistake  in  1969.  has  gone  down, 
down.  do\^-n  right  along. 

We  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  the 
country  of  Argentina.  At  one  time,  Ar- 
gentina was  self-sufficient  in  petroleum 
products.  Then  they  had  a  series  of  gov- 
ernments tlmt  were  hostile  to  the  indus- 
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try.  They  even  drove  it  out.  Today,  Ar- 
gentina's oil  remains  in  the  ground,  and 
they  are  out  competing  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  Mideast  oil. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  United  States  should  not  be  self- 
sufQcient  in  energy.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  you  are  trying  to  pro- 
duce milk  or  tomatoes  or  com  or  cotton 
or  make  automobiles.  The  more  profit- 
able it  is.  the  more  you  will  get.  The  more 
profitable  it  is  to  spend  huge  sums  of 
money  to  go  out  and  explore  for  gas  and 
oil,  the  more  you  are  going  to  get. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

The  more  the  Government  attacks  by 
Increasing  tlie  tax,  the  less  you  are  going 
to  get.  Now,  of  all  times.  It  Is  preposter- 
ous that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  take  action  to  further  reduce  our 
energy  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  the  gasoline  shortage  is 
greater  than  we  think.  This  is  so  with  re- 
spect to  tractor  fuel  and  aviation  fuel. 
Today,  my  State  is  facing  a  crisis  because 
airlines  are  curtailing  service.  I  Uve  in  a 
small  town  of  2,600  people  who  for  58 
years  have  had  an  unusual  Christmas 
lighting.  People  for  hundreds  of  miles 
have  come  to  watch.  It  Is  going  to  be 
dark  this  year  because  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  great  burden 
upon  the  United  States  to  produce  all  the 
food  we  can.  If  farmers  cannot  get  trac- 
tor fuel  and  propane  to  pump  water  for 
irrigation.  If  they  cannot  get  the  ferti- 
lizer, which  is  a  petroleum  product,  in  the 
amount  they  need  and  at  the  time  they 
need  it — it  will  cut  production  by  10  per- 
cent— we  have  rendered  a  disservice  to  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  remind  Senators 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax  paid  under  the  minimum  taxes 
is  paid  by  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  and 
48  percent  of  the  amoimt  paid  by  the 
corporations  represents  the  depletion 
allowance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  objectives  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  trying  to  find  a  way  that  those 
people  who  have  large  incomes  pay  a 
fair  tax.  But  this  is  a  strange  amend- 
ment, Indeed,  in  the  way  it  actually  works 
out. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts named  those  persons  who  are 
not  affected  by  this  amendment,  the  so- 
called  preference  Income  that  is  not 
touched  by  it.  But  the  most  important 
group  it  does  not  affect  are  those  people 
with  large  incomes  who  pay  no  taxes 
today.  This  amendment  does  not  in- 
crease their  taxes  at  all.  This  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  trying  to  work  toward — to  see 
if  there  Is  a  way  we  can  get  these  people 
to  pay  their  proportionate  part  of  the 
tax. 

It  is  paradoxical,  indeed,  when  there  is 
an  amendment  that  provides  that  those 
persons  who  today  are  paying  the  most 
taxes  will  be  the  ones  who  will  be  penal- 


ized the  mos*'  by  this  amendment,  and 
those  people  who  are  paying  the  least 
taxes  and  have  the  largest  incomes  will 
not  be  affected.  That  Just  does  not  add 
up  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way  we  ought  to  approach  this  matter. 

This  is  a  highly  complex  tax  situation. 
We  are  talking  about  tax  reform  next 
year  and  trying  to  get  this  job  done  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  That  is  where 
it  ought  to  be  done,  instead  of  in  a  few 
minutes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  other  point  involved  here  is  an  in- 
crease in  capital  gains  tax.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  problem  today  in  getting  equity 
money  to  go  into  the  stock  market,  in 
financing  new  ventures,  in  trjing  to  take 
CTQ  of  the  problem  of  creating  new  jobs, 
w  ith  projections  of  increasing  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  because  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  That  source  of  capital  will  be 
diminished  If  the  tax  is  Increased  on  ven- 
ture capital  by  an  Increase  on  capital 
gains. 

So  I  believe  that  this  matter  has  not 
been  given  enough  consideration,  in  light 
of  what  we  are  facing  in  our  economy 
today.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
talked  about  an  energy  crisis  in  this 
country;  and  it  is  a  strange  time,  in- 
deed, to  start  increasing  the  tax  on  that 
industry  and  those  persons  who  are  tr>'- 
Ing  to  add  to  our  petroleum  supplies  to- 
day. 

These  are  the  main  reasons  why  I  sin- 
cerely hope  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated and  that  we  can  take  it  on  and 
study  it  in  depth  in  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  and  really  attack  this  problem 
by  trying  to  find  out  how  we  can  get 
those  persons  who  have  vast  incomes  and 
pay  virtually  no  tax  to  contribute  their 
fair  share. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  this  will  do 
and  how  it  will  work.  Those  persons  to- 
day who  are  paying  high  taxes — finding 
this  amendment  would  give  them  no 
credit  for  the  taxes  they  have  paid — will 
be  forced  into  more  preference  incomes. 
It  means  that  they  will  go  into  more  ac- 
celerated depreciation  deals.  If  they  in- 
vert all  of  their  income  to  "preference 
income"  they  would  finally  Nae.  able  to 
reduce  their  tax  level  to  10  percent  and 
certainly  that  cannot  be  the  objective 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment,  but 
that  could  well  be  the  result  for  a  high- 
income  individual  with  a  clever  tax 
lawyer.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
am  confident  it  is  not.  But  I  think  that 
is  the  practical  result  of  how  this  amend- 
ment would  work. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
man  who  pays  the  highest  taxes  is  not 
going  to  be  given  any  credit  for  that 
against  his  minimum  tax.  The  man  with 
a  large  income  who  pays  the  least  taxes 
is  the  man  who  will  not  be  penalized  by 
this  amendment.  The  amendment  is 
counterproductive  and  does  not  achieve 
its  objective.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  many  of  us  would  like  to 


close  the  loopholes  that  exist  for  those 
who  take  advantage  of  the  various  pre- 
ferences. We  are  unable  to  do  that.  This 
is  not  a  comprehensive  tax  reform  meas- 
ure. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  who 
is  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  minimum 
tax.  It  is  a  blue-chip  executive  loophole. 
Why  should  the  president  of  a  giant  cor- 
poration, who  earns  $500,000  in  income 
and  perhaps  pays  $250,000  in  taxes,  be 
able  to  take  that  $250,000  and  use  it  as  a 
deduction  against  his  preference  in- 
come? 

Where  is  the  justification  for  this? 
Where  is  the  fairness  or  equity  in  the  tax 
system?  It  is  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  for  every  loophole  created  the  tax 
will  be  borne  by  someone  else  who  is  go- 
ing to  pay.  It  will  not  be  the  executives 
who  will  pay  for  these  loopholes.  Rather, 
it  will  be  the  working  people,  who  cannot 
take  advantage  of  the  loopholes  and  the 
other  advantages  in  the  tax  code.  For 
every  loophole,  someone  has  to  pay  to 
plug  it  up  and  it  is  the  people  who  pay 
their  taxes  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year  and  who  are  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  oil  depletions,  accelerated  de- 
preciation, and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  those  persons  today  who  have  very 
large  incomes  and  pay  no  taxes  will  not 
be  penalized  and  those  who  have  high 
incomes  and  pay  high  taxes  will  be  pe- 
nalized by  this  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion: Are  there  still  a  number  of  tax 
preferences  not  subject  to  the  income 
tax,  the  answer  is  yes.  If  the  question  is: 
Would  I  like  to  see  the  loopholes  elimi- 
nated so  they  would  all  be  paying  a  tax, 
the  answer  is  yes.  If  the  third  question 
is:  Do  we  treat  all  the  people  in  the  same 
way,  the  answer  is  no. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  whole 
problem,  but  we  are  not  able  to  have  the 
_ihole  apple.  However,  we  can  take  a 
large  bite  of  the  apple.  If  we  do  not  do  so, 
we  are  continuing  a  loophole  which,  it  is 
estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
is  an  advantage  to  30,000  individuals  in 
this  country'  with  incomes  over  $100,000. 
When  that  money  is  not  paid  because  of 
tax  loopholes,  who  pays  it?  It  is  the 
people  who  earn  $20,000  a  year  or  under. 
We  are  not  treating  all  the  people 
equally,  but  we  are  trying  to  reduce  the 
loopholes  in  an  important  and  substan- 
tial way.  and  to  guarantee  that  some  of 
the  wealthiest  people  in  the  Nation  pay 
their  fair  share  of  tax. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  the  opponents  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  only  have  5  minutes.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  as  a  matter  of  principle  that 
I  am  very  much  for  the  minimum  tax. 
I  think  It  Is  absolutely  unconscionable 
for  people  with  high  incomes  to  be  pay- 
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Ing  no  taxes.  We  should  find  a  way  to 
plug  those  loopholes  and  to  do  so  as 
promptly  as  we  can. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  if  under  his  amendment 
the  President  would  have  paid  more  taxes 
in  1970  or  1971.  based  on  the  Information 
we  have  with  respect  to  the  deduction 
for  Presidential  papers  in  those  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  answer  will  de- 
pend on  the  facts.  Since  the  President 
apparently  paid  only  a  small  amount  of 
tax  in  those  years,  the  removal  of  the 
deduction  for  taxes  paid  would  probably 
have  no  effect. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  we  are  familiar 
with  what  happened.  A  deduction  was 
taken  for  Presidential  papers  in  1970 
and  1971. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  deduction  might 
be  analogous  to  the  deduction  for  char- 
itable gifts  of  appreciated  property, 
which  is  not  an  item  of  tax  preference. 
I  have  no  knowledge  whether  the  Presi- 
dent had  any  tax  preference  income  or 
would  be  required  to  pay  a  minimum  tax. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
floor  manager  what  the  case  would  have 
been. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  minimum  tax  would 
probably  not  affect  the  President.  His 
taxes  were  low  in  those  years  because 
of  the  deduction  for  the  gift  of  his  papers. 
But  we  have  changed  the  law  in  that 
respect  since  then  and  such  gifts  are  no 
longer  deductible. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  understand  this  amend- 
ment would  not  have  required  the  Pres- 
ident to  pay  a  penny  more  in  taxes  be- 
cause it  would  not  affect  anyone  who 
took  a  charitable  gift  deducUon.  For  that 
reason  we  should  not  be  deluded  that 
this  would  fill  all  the  loopholes. 

I  understand  the  House  will  begin 
hearings  on  tax  reform  early  next  year 
and  Representative  Mills  intends  to  go 
into  reform  of  both  capital  gains  and 
minimum  tax  laws.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  that  Is  true. 

Also  I  wish  to  ask  a  second  question. 
Taking  into  account  that  orphans'  pen- 
sion funds  and  insurance  companies  rep- 
resenting millions  and  miUions  of  hold- 
ers have  an  interest  in  the  stocJc  market, 
what  effect  in  a  very  depressed  stock 
market  today  would  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  have  if  It  became  law? 

Mr.  LONG  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  increase  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  from  36.5  percent  up  to  40 
percent:  that  is  roughb-  a  10  percent  In- 
crease. That  could  not  do  anything  but 
further  depress  the  stock  market  and 
demoralize  and  discourage  the  stock 
market,  which  L  in  very  bad  shape  now, 
as  the  Senator  knows. 

With  regard  to  this  situation.  I  think 
that  each  Senator  who  wants  to  study 
this  matter  will  probably  come  up  with 
a  different  idea  as  to  hew  this  minimum 
tax  should  be  Implemented.  The  House 
Is  study inj?  this  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  they  will  send  us  something  in 
this  area. 

Bit  we  ha\-e  to  be  careful  about  this 
jr.ji'.ier.  This  could  be  a  very  unfortonate 
amendment    It  could  demoralize   thos* 


we  call  upon  to  find  more  oil  and  gas,  by 
placing  a  heavier  tax  on  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator'" time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
nuLute. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  stated 
that  if  we  had  not  taxed  away  $700  mil- 
lion a  year  from  the  oil  and  gas  industry, 
which  included  the  minimum  tax  we 
passed  in  1969.  we  would  now  have  10 
percent  more  oil  than  we  have,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  money  would  have 
been  plowed  back  into  developing  more 
reserves.  Furthermore,  this  amendment 
will  be  very  demoralizing  to  the  real  es- 
tate industry  by  imposing  another  big 
tax  increase  on  them. 

A  DOWNPAVMENT  OW  TAX  BCTOBM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  minimum  tax  was  to  make  possible 
the  taxation,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  in- 
come which  previously  through  certain 
special  deductions  permitted  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  had  not  been  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  Income  accorded  this 
special  treatment  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  "tax  preference  income."  The  mini- 
mum tax  is  derived  by  subtracting  from 
total  tax  preference  income  the  sum  of 
$30,000  plus  the  amount  of  any  regular 
Income  tax  paid  and  then  taking  10  per- 
cent of  the  remainder.  Not  all  income 
accorded  preference  treatment,  however. 
Is  subject  to  the  minimum  tax.  For  ex- 
ample, income  derived  from  interest  on 
State  and  municipal  bonds  is  not  subject 
to  any  Federal  income  tax  and  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  minimum  tax  as  a  prefer- 
ence income  item.  The  same  is  true  of 
charitable  contributions  of  appreciated 
property,  the  Investment  tax  credit  and 
intangible  drilling  costs. 

The  minimimi  or  additional  tax  for  tax 
preference  income  was  effective  January 
1,  1970  and  is  applied  to  the  following 
preference  items: 

First.  Accelerated  depreciation  of  real 
property; 

Second.  Accelerated  depreciation  on 
personal  proi>erty  subject  to  a  net  lease; 

Third.  Amortization  of  certified  pollu- 
tion control  facilities; 

Fourth.  Amortiaation  of  railroad  roll- 
ing stock; 

Fifth.  Stock  options; 

Sixth.  Reserve  for  losses  on  bad  debts 
of  financial  institutions ; 

Seventh  Depletion; 

Eighth.  Capital  gains  and 

Ninth.  Amortization  of  on-the-job 
training  and  child  care  facilities. 

When  the  minimum  tax  was  enacted,  it 
was  estimated  that  it  would  raise  $590 
million  In  Federal  revenues  from  Indi- 
viduals in  the  first  year.  In  fact,  for  1970 
It  raised  only  $117  million  from  Indi- 
viduals. The  effective  tax  rate  for  indi- 
viduals in  1970  on  this  preference  Income 
was  4  percent,  rather  than  the  statutory 
rate  of  10  percent. 

Congress  enacted  the  minimum  tax  on 
tax  preference  income  because,  regard- 
less of  the  individual  merit  of  the  provi- 
sions which  establish  such  preferences, 
we  did  not  want  them  to  be  pyramided  by 
wealthy  Individuals  to  allow  them  to  es- 
cape liability  entirely. 


Although  there  were  several  different 
minimum  tax  proposals  submitted  to 
Congress,  the  one  finally  adopted  was 
that  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
which  applied  a  flat  5  percent  rate  on 
all  preference  Income  in  excess  of  $30,- 
000.  The  Finance  Committee  bill  was 
amended  on  the  Senate  floor  in  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Miller  of 
Iowa  to  raise  the  rate  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent and  to  allow  a  further  deduction  of 
other  Federal  taxes  paid.  A  year  later, 
in  December  1970,  a  further  floor  amend- 
ment was  passed  under  which  this  mini- 
mum tax  exclusion  was  broadened  to  in- 
corporate a  7-year  carry-over  of  regular 
Income  tax  llabOity  to  the  extent  not 
initially  utilized  to  offset  tax  preferences. 
It  is  this  deduction  of  other  Federal 
taxes  paid  that  our  amendment  would 
eliminate. 

The  basic  rationale  for  the  concept  of 
a  minimum  tax  is  that  it  is  needed  be- 
cause the  taxpayer  has  amassed  certain 
items  of  income  which  are  not  included 
in  his  regular  tax  base.  These  excluded 
items  stand  apart  from,  and  in  addition 
to.  the  items  normally  taxed.  The  rea- 
son the  taxpayer  is  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum tax  is  that  his  effective  tax  is  too 
low  in  relation  to  his  real  income  due  to 
the  amount  he  received  from  tax  pref- 
erence items.  To  give  him  credit  for  his 
relatively  low-tax  burden  that  he  pays 
on  nonpreference  Income  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  minimum  tax.  The  tax  on 
"regular"  income  is  simply  unrelated  to 
the  tax  on  excluded  items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence. It  is  Illogical  to  establish  a  tax  on 
the  preferred  Income  escaping  taxation, 
and  then  aUow  a  deduction  for  taxes  paid 
on  regular  income. 

The  two  Miller  amendments,  signifi- 
cantly reduced  the  impact  of  the  mini- 
mum tax  upon  individuals  who  pay  some 
Federal  income  tax.  In  the  floor  debate 
on  the  amendments.  Senator  Miller 
stated  that  under  his  proposal  the  total 
revenue  from  the  minimum  tax  would 
still  be  $740  mUUon  in  1970.  In  fact  the 
revenue  collected  has  fallen  far  short  of 
this  goal.  In  1971.  the  most  recent  year 
from  which  statistics  are  available  the 
total  income  to  the  Treasury  from  both 
Individuals  and  corporations  was  only 
$439  mUUon. 

The  amendments  allowing  for  the  de- 
duction of  Federal  income  taxes  paid  and 
for  the  7-year  carry-over  were  never  con- 
sidered by  any  tax-wnting  committee, 
but  were  added  on  the  Senate  floor  with 
very  httle  debate  as  to  their  merit  or 
effect. 

The  administration  has  acknowledged 
that  changes  in  the  minimum  tax  are 
necessary.  In  its  statement  submitted 
to  the  Ways  and  M°ans  Committee  on 
April  30.  1973  by  Secretary  Shultz  it 
noted  that — 

Experience  wltb  the  minimum  tax  since 
ld69  reveals  that  the  provision  has  not  been 
effective  in  requiring  every  Individual  to 
pay  a  reasonable  amount  of  tax  based  ou 
a  substantial  portion  of  his  Income. 

There  is  a  clear  need.  Mr.  President, 
for  much  broader,  general  tax  reform 
legislation.  Hopefully,  the  Congress  will 
be  aWe  to  fully  address  itself  to  this 
urgent  yet  complex  problem  early  next 
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5'ear.  But  the  demand  of  the  American 
people  for  greater  equity  in  their  tax  laws 
is  sufficiently  great  to  require  us  to  begin 
acting  on  tax  reform  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on  this 
first  step  towards  reform. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  minl- 
:r.um  tax  adopted  in  1969  was  based  on 
a  sound  principle — that  individuals  or 
corporations  should  not  be  able  to  com- 
bine tax  preferences  in  such  a  way  as  to 
escape  totally  their  liability  for  Federal 
income  taxation. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  amendment 
would  do.  The  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  income  taxes  paid  from  the 
computation  of  the  minimum  income 
tax.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  the 
words  income  taxes  paid. 

The  proponents  of  tliis  amendment 
have  circulated  an  explanation  contain- 
ing an  example  of  taxpayer  A  and  tax- 
payer B.  Both  taxpayers  have  preference 
income  of  $100,000  and  in  addition  tax- 
payer A  receives  a  salary  on  which  he 
pays  $100,000  in  tax.  Under  current  law, 
this  amount  is  properly  included  in  the 
minimum  tax  calculation  and  Mr.  A  pays 
no  minimum  tax.  Taxpayer  B  has  no 
salary  income  and,  therefore,  pays  no 
ordinary  income  tax  but  pays  $10,000  in 
minimum  income  tax.  Now  let  us  com- 
pare these  figures.  Mr.  A  pays  $100,000 
and  Mr.  B  only  pays  $10,000  and  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  say  this 
is  unfair  to  Mr.  B,  and  that  A  also  should 
pay  $10,000  additional. 

Mr.  President,  this  argument  is  ridicu- 
lous. The  function  of  the  minimum  tax 
is  to  insure  that  every  taxpayer  in  the 
United  States  makes  some  minimum  con- 
tribution to  the  Government,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  $100,000  in  income  tax 
meets  that  function. 

The  amendment  on  its  face  Is  penal. 
If  a  taxpayer  has  not  paid  substantial 
income  tax  he  would  not  have  a  deduc- 
tion that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  are 
attempting  to  eliminate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  so-called 
loophole  closing  amendment,  but 
rather  a  deliberate  attempt  to  penalize 
certain  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  tax  preferences  under  the 
existing  minimum  tax  is  capital  gains, 
yet  one  of  the  most  Important  assets  of 
the  United  States  is  its  capital  market 
system  with  tremendous  capacity  to 
generate  capital  accumulation  and  to 
provide  shifts  in  Investment  change.  At  a 
time  when  this  country  requires  vast 
sums  of  capital,  the  capital  gains  tax 
rates  should  be  reduced,  not  increased. 

The  maximum  effective  tax  rate  on 
capital  gains,  currently  36.5  percent  for 
Individuals,  would  rise  to  40  per  cent 
under  the  amendment.  This  rate  would 
apply  to  that  portion  of  gains  for  any 
year  over  $460,000. 

Under  present  law,  the  effective  rate 
of  capital  gains  tax  for  corporations  is 
30.75  percent.  This  would  rise  to  33.75 
percent  under  the  amendment. 

For  example,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  some  $300  billion  might  be  needed 
for  pollution  control  facilities  alone  in 
the  next  decade.  How  can  we  accumulate 
this  sum  if  we  are  now  in  a  process  of  con- 
fiscating capital? 


Mr.  President,  when  we  tax  capital 
gains,  let  us  consider  the  moimtlng  Infla- 
tion that  is  a  part  of  each  gain. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Wallich  in  testimony 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  pointed  out  inflation  reduces  the  real 
gains  which  should  be  a  basis  for  taxa- 
tion. Mr.  Wallich  has  stated: 

The  rate  of  Inflation  has  been  higher,  since 
the  last  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  taxation  of  capital  gains  In  1969,  than 
during  any  other  period  In  the  United  States 
except  for  major  wars.  From  the  beginning 
of  1969  through  the  end  of  1972.  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  18  percent.  Over  the  same 
time  period,  the  Dow  Jones  index,  the  most 
visible  symbol  of  capital  gains,  rose  by  U 
percent  and  the  Standard  and  Poor's  index 
by  16  percent.  Over  this  relatively  short  pe- 
riod, therefore.  Inflation  has  been  about 
equal  to  the  stock  market  appreciation  In 
terms  of  both  of  the  Indexes. 

Mr.  President,  advocates  of  this 
amendment  claim  it  is  intended  to  reach 
those  few  high-income  individuals  who 
avoid  most  or  all  taxation  through  skill- 
ful use  of  so-called  tax  preferences.  This 
is  not  the  case.  It  imposes  a  higher  tax 
bin-den  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
dividual and  corix)rate  taxpayers  who 
are  now  paying  the  full  rates  prescribed 
by  law.  For  example,  currently  32,000 
individual  returns  have  minimum  tax  li- 
ability. This  would  rise  to  65,000  under 
the  proposed  amendment. 

Changes  in  the  minimum  tax  would 
reduce  the  effects  of  such  incentives  as 
mineral  depletion  and  accelerated  amor- 
tization of  pollution  control  equipment. 
However,  its  primary  effect  is  on  capital 
gains.  The  Treasury  Department  has  re- 
ported that  84  percent  of  minimum  tax 
revenue  from  individuals  is  attributable 
to  the  increased  effective  rate  on  capital 
gain. 

Changes  In  the  minimum  tax  formula, 
such  as  this  amendment,  would  seriously 
impede  the  essential  processes  of  capital 
formation  and  Investment  in  productive 
enterprises.  The  present  balance  between 
capital  saving  and  consumer  spending 
is  already  precarious.  Many  economists 
maintain  that  the  existing  rate  on  capital 
gain  represents  taxation  of  capital  rather 
than  taxation  of  real  income. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  virtually  a 
limitless  need  for  capital  investment  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Let  us  examine 
one  industry;  the  timber  industry.  The 
effects  of  proposed  minimum  tax  changes 
on  timber  growing  could  be  devastating. 
The  rate  of  investment  in  the  Nation's 
forest  resources  must  increase  dramati- 
cally if  we  are  to  achieve  levels  of  pro- 
duction sufficient  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mands. Because  of  the  long  growing 
cycle,  the  need  for  sustained  yield  man- 
agement programs,  and  the  risks  of  un- 
insurable casualty  losses,  investors  in 
timber  property  are  already  at  a  disad- 
vantage compared  to  other  investment 
opportunities.  Capital  gains  treatment  is 
the  only  tax  incentive  afforded  timber 
growers  to  overcome  these  handicaps, 
and  that  incentive  was  reduced  in  1969. 
Ftu-tlier  reductions  through  the  minimum 
tax  or  otlier  mechanisms  would  virtually 
foreclose  the  possibihty  of  attracting  suf- 
ficient capital  to  meet  future  needs. 

Pressures  for  hasty  action  on  pending 


minimum  tax  legislation  should  be  re- 
sisted by  those  who  are  concerned  with 
problems  of  resource  supply  and  produc- 
tive capacity.  It  is  foolhardly  to  say  that 
since  the  deduction  for  taxes  paid  was 
added  by  a  floor  amendment,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  it  now  be  repealed  by  a 
floor  amendment.  It  is  only  reasonable 
that  the  effects  on  essential  sectors 
of  our  economy  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  before  action  is  seriously  con- 
templated; and  certainly  there  must  be 
ample  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
and  expert  testimony. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 9,  I  introduced  amendment  No. 
647  to  H.R.  3153  deleting  the  provision 
repealing  the  deduction  for  State  and  lo- 
cal gasoline  tax  presently  allowed  and  in 
its  place  repeal  the  provision  under  the 
present  minimum  tax  which  permits  a 
deduction  for  regular  income  taxes  and  a 
7-year  carry-over  of  such  taxes  in  cal- 
culating income  subject  to  the  minimum 
tax. 

On  November  20,  Senator  Kennedy 
also  offered  an  amendment  No.  700  to 
H.R.  3153  repealing  the  provision  per- 
mitting a  deduction  for  regular  income 
taxes  paid  under  the  present  minimum 
tax.  While  I  have  frequently  proposed 
amendments  strengthening  the  mini- 
mum tax,  both  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  has  also  been  an  ardent 
champion  for  strengthening  the  mini- 
mum tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
amendment  to  the  minimum  tax  allow- 
ing a  deduction  for  regular  income  taxes 
paid  was  offered  in  the  late  hours  of  De- 
cember 10,  1969.  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  Senator  Kennedy  was  one  of  the 
few  Senators  who  expressed  concern 
that  it  would  not,  as  announced, 
strengthen  the  minimum  tax  but  weaken 
it.  Experience  clearly  demonstrates  that 
Senator  Kennedy's  suspicions  were  well 
founded  and  that  this  amendment  and  a 
subsequent  amendment  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing year  have  destroyed  the  effective- 
ness of  the  minimum  tax. 

To  remedy  this  defect  in  the  minimum 
tax.  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  will  be  of- 
fering today,  two  separate  amendments; 
the  first  to  be  sponsored  by  Senator 
Kennedy  with  myself  as  cosponsor,  will 
repeal  the  provisions  allowing  a  deduc- 
tion for  regular  income  taxes  paid;  the 
second  which  I  will  sponsor  and  Senator 
Kennedy  will  cosponsor,  will  delete  the 
committee  amendment  to  repeal  the  de- 
duction for  State  and  local  gasoline 
taxes. 

While  there  aie  two  separate  amend- 
ments, tliey  should  be  considered  part 
of  the  same  package.  We  recognize  the 
need  to  increase  tax  revenues  to  pay  for 
the  new  and  very  desirable  tax  credit  for 
workers  with  low  income  families.  We 
therefore  propose  tlaat  tlie  revenue  raised 
by  this  amendment  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Furthermore,  whatever  the  argu- 
ments given  for  repeal  of  the  gasoline 
tax ;  such  as  that  it  is  essentially  a  users 
charge  and  should  therefore  be  borne 
by  highway  users,  not  by  the  general 
taxpayer,  that  in  the  context  of  raising 
money  for  the  tax  credit  our  amend- 
ment to  strengthen  the  minimum  ttix 
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which  applies  only  after  an  individual 
has  $30,000  of  preferred  Income,  is  a 
much  more  equitable  way  of  raising  this 
revenue  than  repealing  the  gasoline  tax 
deduction  which  is  of  some  value  to  the 
average  American  taxpayer. 

One  of  the  few  advantages  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
that  it  is  not  easily  understood.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  disguises  legalized 
robbery  with  tongue-twisting  technical- 
ities and  mind  boggling  complexities.  If 
some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  were  clearly  understood 
they  could  not  be  defended  by  any  elected 
representative.  They  represent  a  trans- 
fer payment  from  those  least  able  to 
pay  to  those  most  able  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit. 

Although  the  tax  preferences  are  hid- 
den by  the  complexity  of  the  tax  law. 
occasionally  a  gleam  of  light  falls  on  the 
tax  system  revealing  some  truth.  For 
example.  I  noticed  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  yesterday  an  article  ak)out  a  well- 
to-do  gubernatorial  candidate  in  Cali- 
fornia who  cited  his  own  income  tax  as 
evidence  that  tax  reform  laws  are  needed. 
It  was  reported  that  William  Matson 
Roth,  a  wealthy  shipping  executive  re- 
vealed Monday  that  he  paid  no  Federal 
income  taxes  for  several  of  the  years  in 
the  1960s. 

It  was  to  end  this  kind  of  tax  abuse 
that  Congress  in  1969  enacted  a  mini- 
mum tax  provision.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized however,  that  the  minimum 
tax  provision  as  amended  is  a  mockery 
of  attempted  tax  reform.  In  previous 
speeches  I  have  discussed  in  detail  the 
extent  of  the  failure  of  the  minimum  tax. 
Briefly,  its  failure  is  revealed  by  the  facts 
that: 

In  1971,  276  taxpayers  with  incomes  of 
over  $100,000  paid  no  Federal  income 
tax  at  all. 

In  1971  individuals  paid  $163  million 
in  minimum  tax  on  total  preference  in- 
come of  $6.2  bilbon  for  an  overall  effec- 
tive tax  rate  of  2.63  percent,  rather  than 
the  statutory  rate  of  10  percent. 

Not  to  reform  our  tax  code  but  to  bring 
some  sanity  to  it.  we  are  proposing  this 
modest  amendment.  We  propose  to  elim- 
inate from  the  present  minimum  tax  the 
deduction  for  regular  income  paid  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  minlmiim  tax  and  which  has  substan- 
tially destroyed,  as  indicated  above,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  minimum  tax.  The 
provisions  in  the  minimum  tax  which 
we  propose  to  eliminate  were  themselves 
added  on  the  Senate  floor  with  little  de- 
bate as  to  their  merit  or  effect.  It  seems, 
therefore,  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  Senate  redress  the  damage  it  did  on 
the  Senate  floor  by  repealing  this  most 
pernicious  provision. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  what  the 
proposed  amendment  does  not  do.  It  does 
not  tn  any  way  change  the  structure  or 
composition  of  the  present  minimum 
lax.  It  does  not: 

First,  change  or  raise  the  statutory 
rate  of  10  percent; 

Second,  reduce  or  eliminate  the  deduc- 
tion of  $30,000  presently  available  to 
every  taxpayer  before  calculating  income 
subject  to  the  minimum  tax. 


Third,  add  a  single  new  Item  of  pref- 
erence Income  to  the  btise  of  the  mini- 
mum tax.  for  example.  Intangible  drill- 
ing and  development  cost  as  has  been 
proposed  from  time  to  time. 

We  propose  that  the  revenue  gain  from 
our  amendment  strengthening  the  mini- 
mum tax  be  used  to  pay  for  the  new  and 
very  desirable  tax  credit  for  low-income 
workers  with  families  instead  of  the  com- 
mittee proposal  to  pay  for  the  tax  credit 
by  repealing  the  gasoline  tax  deduction. 
The  gasoline  tax  deduction  is  of  benefit 
to  average  American  taxpayers.  Individ- 
uals with  taxable  Income  of  $20,000  or 
less  received  71.1  percent  of  the  benefit 
of  this  deduction. 

Even  with  our  amendment,  the  mini- 
mum tax  would  still  only  apply  to  wealthy 
individuals  who  have  more  than  $30,000 
in  preferred  income  each  year,  regard- 
less of  how  much  regular  Income  they 
also  have. 

These  two  different  approaches  to  raise 
the  same  revenue  are  not  like  two  ships 
passing  in  the  night,  but  rather  like  ships 
steaming  off  in  opposite  directions. 

We  propose  raising  the  additional  nec- 
e.ssary  revenue,  not  by  taxing  already 
overburdened  average  American  income 
but  by  taxing  forms  of  Income  that  es- 
cape taxation  entirely.  Figures  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  average  taxpayer 
does  bear  the  brimt  of  the  tax  obliga- 
tions. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  time,  the  most  recent  data 
on  Federal  individual  Income  tax  liabili- 
ties by  adjusted  gross  Income  classes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stat- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  data  represent  the  most  recent 
estimated  distribution  by  adjusted  gross  In- 
come class  of  Federal  Individual  Income  tax 
liability.  The  data  are  at  estimated  calendar 
year  1972  levels. 

Individual  income  tax  liability 
Adjusted  gross  Income  class  (thousands)  : 

Billions 
O-tS  to.a 

$3-»5 1.8 

$5-»7   4.0 

$7-«10   9.8 

$io-«i5  ao.  1 

$15-»aO   — -  16.8 

•aO-«60    23.3 

•50-»100 8.0 

$100  and  over 7.8 

Total 91.0 

Mr.  President,  this  table  shows  that 
taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
$20,000  or  less  pay  57.2  percent  of  the 
entire  individual  tax  liability. 

Also  in  1970,  the  average  tax  for  all 
joint  returns  with  an  average  of  a  little 
more  than  two  exemptions,  was  13.3  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  Income.  It,  there- 
fore, does  not  seem  unreasonable  or 
harsh  that  after  a  $30,000  deduction 
available  every  year,  wealthy  individuals 
pay  a  tax  of  10  percent  on  their  pre- 
ferred income  which  has  entirely  escaped 
taxation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  1969 


we  increased  the  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains  from  25  percent  to  38.5  percent. 
That  was  a  50-percent  Increase  on  capi- 
tal gains,  and  yet  Wall  Street  did  not 
even  blink.  That  was  a  50-percent 
increase  on  capital  gains  in  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  men- 
tions approxi^nately  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  capital  gains  at  the  present 
time,  from  36.5  percent  to  40  percent. 
I  think  the  increase  is  only  a  slap  on  the 
wrist,  affecting  one  of  the  largest  loop- 
holes. What  may  or  may  not  happen  on 
Wall  Street  Is  irrelevant  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  WaU  Street  may  not 
have  blinked  but  the  .«:tockholders  of  this 
country  did.  After  removing  the  weighted 
indices,  today  the  average  price  of  a 
share  of  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change is  exactly  one-half  of  what  it  was 
before  the  change  in  the  capital  gains 
tax.  I  do  not  know  how  much  influence 
that  had  but  Insofar  as  to  how  the  stock 
market  has  reacted  since  then,  that  prob- 
ably contributed  to  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  of 
fine  work  in  their  investigation  of  the 
securities  market.  But  it  has  been  my 
impression  there  are  many  other  factors 
related  to  the  depression  in  the  stock 
market,  and  the  1969  act  probably  had 
little  or  no  effect.  Certainly  in  the  face 
of  the  recession  of  1970  and  the  energy 
crisis  today,  it  is  easy  to  find  obvious  rea- 
sons for  the  plunge  in  stock  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  Is 
yielded  back  or  expired.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkk),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGke).  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern"  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya) 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennisj  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  .  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)    and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
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(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


(No.  537  Leg.] 

YEAS— 37 

Abourezk 

Hatfleld 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Bible 

Huddleaton 

Nelson 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jnvlts 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Clark 

M&nsQeld 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Eaplcton 

Metcalf 

Hart 

Mondale 
NAYS— 46 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Percy 

Allen 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Bartlett 

Pong 

Roth 

Beall 

Pulbrlgbt 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Orlflln 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Ourney 

William  L 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Stafford 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.     Boilings 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hniaka 

Taft 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Long 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Nunn 

Welcker 

Sastland 

Pearson 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Baker 

HarUe 

McGovern 

Bellmon 

HaakeU 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Chiles 

Mathlas 

Stennls 

Cotton 

McClure 

Symington 

Ooldwater 

McOee 

So  amendment  No.  700,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  un- 
derstand that  a  concession  was  made  to 
set  aside  the  matter  of  the  debt  ceiling 
legislation  In  order  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  the  social  security  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  many  of 
the  amendments  that  are  being  proposed 
are  well  motivated.  All  of  them  have  a 
sense  of  nobility  involved.  Many  of  them 
have  been  proposed  before  and  have  been 
passed  before.  Then  they  were  removed 
from  the  bill  when  the  matter  went  to 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  we  have 
been  allotted  until  7  o'clock  to  work  on 
the  social  security  bill,  thereafter  we  will 
have  to  go  back  to  the  debt  ceiling  legis- 
lation, if  I  am  not  mistaken.  And  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested in  giving  our  aged  a  little  percent- 
age Increase  would  bear  this  in  mind, 


that  we  would  be  able  to  go  home  this 
weekend  and  tell  these  poor  people  who 
need  help  that  the  help  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

I  would  hope  that  anyone  who  has 
an  amendment  that  he  thinks  is  a  credi- 
ble amendment  would  bring  it  up  at  some 
later  date. 

For  that  reason,  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  majority  leader. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  the  majority 
leader  could  estimate  for  us  first  how 
many  more  amendments  we  will  have, 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  rollcall  votes 
on  the  amendments,  and  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  possibility  of  having  final 
passage  before  we  go  home  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  amendments.  But  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  there  are  two  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  on  which 
he  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  , 
have  agreed  to  a  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes  each. 

Are  there  other  amendments? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  going 
to  offer  one  of  those  amendments.  I  was 
not  informed  of  a  time  limitation.  I 
would  not  want  to  agree  to  a  time  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
agree  to  a  time  limitation  on  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  to  a 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment  I 
will  offer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
that  will  take,  I  believe,  30  seconds.  On 
another  amendment,  it  may  take  a  few 
seconds  longer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  amendment.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
a  15-minute  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  otlier  amendments? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 
formation is  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  has  one  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  it  will  not  take  too 
long. 

I  am  interested  in  one  of  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  the  one  he  mentioned  or  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
offer.  He  and  I  are  cosponsors  of  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  we  vote  on  final  passage  at  7  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  is  en- 
tirely possible  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  get 
my  amendment  called  up  next  and  dis- 
posed of,  I  will  not  object.  I  will  not  take 
long.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  be  whip- 
lash od. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     BEQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
una.nimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)   be  called  up  after  this  colloquy 


and  that  a  vote  on  final  passage  take 
place  at  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  as  anx- 
ious to  pass  this  bill  as  any  other  Sen- 
ator. There  are  enormous  things  con- 
tained in  the  bill  that  should  net  be 
decided  in  a  wiUy-nilly  fashion  without 
the  Senate  having  a  chance  to  take  a 
position  on  it.  Some  of  the  amendments 
have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  Some  do  not 
have  so  much  merit. 

If  we  have  to  come  back  and  work 
tomorrow  or  even  next  week,  we  ought 
to  do  a  responsible  job.  As  manager  of 
the  bill,  I  know  that  we  have  some  things 
to  vote  on  as  yet  that  ought  to  require 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
It  might  not  be  possible  to  dispose  of 
the  bill  that  quickly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that.  However,  I  have  been  given  to  im- 
derstand  that  once  we  get  back  on  the 
debt  ceiling,  the  leadership  has  decided 
that  nothing  will  interfere  with  that 
matter  until  we  dispose  of  it.  That  mat- 
ter may  go  over  until  next  week  or  even 
beyond,  depending  upon  what  the  vote 
on  cloture  may  be. 

All  I  am  saying  at  this  juncture  is 
that  the  House  has  sent  us  a  bill  with 
an  11-percent  increase,  and  the  people 
who  are  to  be  the  l)eneficiaries  of  it  are 
waiting  anxiously  for  that  11-percent 
increase.  Here  we  are,  dilly-dallying  with 
a  lot  of  extraneous  matters.  We  are  talk- 
ing at)out  tax  deductions  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  which  have  no  connection 
with  this,  that  will  be  brushed  off  when 
it  gets  into  conference,  and  all  I  am  say- 
ing is,  let  us  have  a  little  sense  of  prac- 
ticality and  pragmatism,  and  let  us  give 
these  people  what  they  are  all  waiting 
for,  their  11-percent  increase. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
everything  the  Senator  has  said,  but  I 
also  know  that  there  are  items  In  this 
bill  that  Senators  do  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand, and  that  there  are  items  that 
will  be  offered  to  be  added  to  or  taken 
from  it,  involving  liundreds  of  millioriS, 
even  billions  of  dollars,  and  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  if  this  Senator  can  see 
to  it,  we  are  going  to  do  a  responsible 
job,  and  I  intend  to  do  the  best  I  can 
to  see  that  that  is  the  case. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  even  after 
we  pass  the  bill  after  we  have  worked 
diligently,  coming  in  early  and  going 
home  late,  the  House  may  then  let  it 
stand  on  the  calendar  for  2  or  3  weeks 
or  a  month  before  they  do  business  with 
us.  Those  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  frus- 
trations that  happen.  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can  to  move  the  bill  along,  but  by  way 
of  being  responsible,  I  think  we  should 
not  agree  to  shut  off  debate  and  vote  at 
6,  7,  8,  or  10  o'clock. 

I  think  we  are  making  very  fine  prog- 
ress. The  last  amendment,  which  we  dis- 
posed of  in  about  a  half  hour,  was  a  very 
important  amendment,  and  I  think  there 
are  important  considerations  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  fine  statement,  and  I  would 
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agree  with  him,  but  in  an  effort  to  keep 
things  moving,  I  wouid  hope  he  wouid 
agree,  on  proposals  such  as  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  to  a  time  limi- 
tation. I  would  hope  we  would  not  talk 
ourselves  out  between  now  and  7  o'clock, 
out  would  make  every  effort  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  head,  so  it  would  be  possible 
at  that  time  to  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr  LONG  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S.nator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  May  I  ask  the  Senator,  has 
it  really  been  determined,  without  any 
peradventure  oi  modlflcation  of  change, 
that  starting  at  7  o  clock  we  are  going  to 
go  back  to  the  area  where  we  are  com- 
pletely in  deadlock,  that  is,  with  regard 
to  the  debt  limit  and  the  amendment  in- 
volving campaign  financing,  or  is  there 
some  possibility  that  if  the  bill  has  not 
been  passed  by  that  time,  both  sides 
might  be  willing  to  delay  further  con- 
sideration while  we  do  the  Nations 
work?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  would 
be  allowable,  but  I  would  point  out.  in 
respon.se  to  a  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
•  Mr.  Pastobe".  that  in  the  next  several 
days  we  do  have  other  important  pieces 
of  legislation:  dayUght  saving,  legal 
services,  an  independent  Watergate 
prosecutor,  just  to  mention  a  few.  So  we 
do  have  an  important  schedule,  and  I 
want  to  thank  all  Senators  for  their  co- 
operation. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  do 
want  to  be  helpful  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  threw  him  the  ball,  but  he  ran  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fak- 
NiN)    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Dole's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  87.  lines  21  and  32,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  136.  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  1133  (as  added  by  section  135  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  section: 
"REroariMO  •KOuniEMSirTS  roa  states  wttk 
WMSPwer   TO    social    smvices 

"Sec  1133  In  addition  to  other  require- 
ments imposed  by  law  as  a  condition  of  ap- 
proval of  a  State  plan  under  part  A  of  title 
IV  or  under  title  VI.  there  Is  hereby  Unpoeed 
the  requirement  that  such  plan  provide  that, 
not  later  than  45  days  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year  (commencing  with  the 
nscal  year  which  ends  June  30.  1975)  that 
such  State  shall  compile,  and  make  public, 
a  list  (with  respect  to  social  services  to  be 
provided  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  under 
such  plan)  which  Indicates  each  type  of  serv- 
ice which  such  State  Intends  to  provide  (for 
such  flscal  year)  under  such  plan,  the  an- 
ticipated ezpendlturea  (from  both  State, 
local,  and  Federal  sources)  for  such  type  of 
service  for  such  flscal  year,  and  the  criteria 
to  be  Impoaed  under  such  plan  to  determine 


eligibility  for  each  such  type  of  service.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shaU  be  construed  to  limit 
the  right  of  any  State  to  revise  its  plan  (as 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence)  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  social  services  for 
any  flscal  year,  or  otherwise  modify  the  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  under  which  such 
sen' ices  will  tje  provided  thereunder,  for  or 
because  of  the  fact  that  such  State  shall 
have  previously  compiled  and  made  public 
the  list  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence." 

On  page  S7,  line  33.  strike  out  "136"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "137". 

Make  appropriate  conforming  changes  la 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment has  been  discussed  with  the  staff. 
Let  me  explain  it  very  simply.  It  provides 
that  45  days  prior  to  the  begiimlng  of 
each  fiscal  year,  each  State  shall  make 
public  the  following  Information  regard- 
ing its  social  services  program : 

First,  a  list  of  services  to  be  provided 
under  the  program 

Second,  the  anticipated  expenditures. 

Third,  the  criteria  to  be  imposed  under 
such  plan  to  determine  eligiblity  for 
each  such  type  of  service. 

All  this  does,  in  effect,  is  give  45  days' 
notice  to  those  who  may  be  concerned 
about  the  various  social  services  pro- 
grams, and  that  is  all  the  amendment 
prescribes.  There  are  no  penalties  in- 
volved if  the  intentions  made  public  are 
not  realized  during  tlie  year,  and  thus 
the  amendment  would  not  limit  the  flex- 
ibility now  available  to  the  States  in  de- 
veloping their  programs.  But  it  does.  I 
think,  cure  one  defect. 

We  have  heard  from  a  great  number 
of  people  in  the  State  of  Kansas  who 
would  like  to  have  some  input  with  the 
State  legislature  and  their  Governor  on 
how  the  money  should  be  spent.  I  be- 
lieve that  giving  a  45-day  public  notice 
the  public  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  express  themselves,  first  of  all  to  the 
Governor  and  second  to  the  legislature, 
and  I  think  we  will  have.  In  effect,  a  bet- 
ter expenditure  of  funds  for  better 
programs  under  the  bill. 

I  support  the  Mondale  social  services 
amendment  and  feel  generally  that 
legislation  which  moves  the  decision- 
making powers  from  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  to  the  people  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  will  result  in  a  more  eCB- 
clent  and  effective  utilization  of  Federal 
tax  dollars.  If  revenue  sharing  is  the 
solution  to  our  problems  in  other  areas, 
it  can  work  to  solve  our  social  problems 
too,  since  even  greater  local  flexibility 
is  needed  in  these  areas  Yet.  at  the  same 
time  I  feel  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  Insure  that  the 
federalism  approach  functions  as  it 
should.  There  Is  nothing  mysterious 
about  the  revenue-sharing  concept  that 
Insures  that  turning  the  funds  over  to 
oCBcials  at  the  lower  government  levels 
will  insure  they  are  used  in  a  more  effec- 
tive manner.  Transferring  the  funding 
decisions  from  the  Federal  bureaucracies 
to  State  bureaucracies  is  not  in  Itself  the 
solution. 

Decentralization  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing powers  will  only  serve  to  improve 
Government  If  the  people  at  the  com- 
munity level  become  Involved  and  have 
an  active  voice  in  the  development  of 


programs  and  the  determination  of  how 
the  funds  are  to  be  utilized. 

Because  I  feel  that  it  is  important  that 
beneficiaries,  providers,  professionals, 
and  all  other  parties  interested  in  a 
viable  social  services  program  be  in- 
volved in  its  development.  I  am  proposing 
an  additional  amendment  which  I  ask 
to  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  provides  that  45  days 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  flscal  year, 
each  State  make  public  the  following  In- 
formation regarding  its  social  services 
program: 

First.  A  list  of  services  to  be  provided 
under  the  program : 

Second.  The  anticipated  expenditures 
for  the  entire  program  and  for  each 
specific  service: 

Third.  The  criteria  to  be  imposed  un- 
der such  plan  to  determine  eligibility 
for  each  type  of  service. 

This  Information  would  serve  to  notify 
all  parties  interested  in  and  concerned 
w  ith  the  social  services  program  what  the 
State  intends  to  accomplish  with  its 
funds  and  who  the  State  intends  to 
serve.  As  prescrit)ed  by  the  amendment, 
the  information  would  not  be  binding  on 
the  State,  and  the  program  could  be  ad- 
justed by  the  State  without  any  notice  or 
publication.  No  penalties  would  be  In- 
volved if  the  intentions  expressed  in  the 
publication  were  not  realized  during  the 
year.  Thus,  the  requirement  of  this  pro- 
vision would  not  limit  the  fiexlblllty  now 
available  to  the  States  in  developing  their 
programs. 

The  publication  would  put  the  Gov- 
ernment on  record  as  to  what  it  Intends 
to  do  with  the  social  services  program.  I 
would  encourage  a  better  organized  and 
fully  developed  State  plan.  It  would  also, 
when  compared  with  the  year  end  re- 
ports made  to  the  Federal  Government, 
require  that  States  have  facts  and  figures 
to  justify  the  need  for  any  alteration  in 
the  social  services  program  as  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

I  would  agree  that  Federal  control  has 
made  the  Social  Services  program  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  over  the  past 
year.  While  it  seems  reasonable  to  limit 
Federal  intervention.  It  still  seems  that 
we  have  some  responsibility  to  assure 
that  a  procedure  is  established  at  the 
local  level  to  guarantee  that  the  social 
services  funds  are  spent  wisely. 

Kansas  has  an  entitlement  of  over 
$27.1  million  in  social  services  funds,  an 
amount  which  exceeds  by  nearly  $6  mil- 
lion the  general  revenue  sharing  funds 
made  available  to  the  State.  Thus,  this  is 
a  sizable  program:  and  I  think  It  Is  wise 
that  before  we  remove  all  Federal  con- 
trols, we  make  sure  that  within  the  limits 
of  flexibility  we  wish  to  grant  to  the 
States,  that  the  funds  are  utilized  for 
their  intended  purpose.  I  feel  that  added 
a.ssurance  can  be  obtained  through  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  at  the  local 
level,  by  Insuring  maximum  Involvement 
on  the  part  of  all  Individuals  concerned. 
I  feel  the  amendment  I  have  proposed 
will  help  Insure  this  Involvement  and  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  in 
support  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  committee  approach  to 
this  social  services  problem  was  to  give 
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the  States  as  much  freedom  as  could  be 
accorded  to  the  States  to  handle  their 
social  services  programs,  and  to  do  It  in 
the  way  they  thought  it  should  be  done. 
They  have  to  report  to  us  how  they  have 
spent  the  money.  This  is  just  more  paper- 
work, to  make  them  report  in  advance 
what  they  are  planning  to  do,  and  then 
the  amendment  says,  in  the  last  section: 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  right  of  any  State  to  revise  Its 
plan  (as  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) . 

So  it  requires  them  to  report  what  they 
wiU  do,  and  then  does  not  require  them 
to  do  it  anyway.  To  me,  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  just  a  matter  of  unnecessary  paper- 
work imposed  on  the  States.  It  Is  up  to 
the  Senate  what  it  wants  to  do  about  It. 

I  would  think  the  States  would  object 
to  having  to  report  something  in  advance 
when  perhaps  they  might  not  know  that 
far  in  advance  precisely  how  they  are  go- 
ing to  put  their  plan  together.  So  I  per- 
sonally do  not  favor  it.  but  I  am  willing 
to  abide  by  the  Senate's  wishes  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  simply  to  make  avail- 
able public  notice,  so  that  those  pro- 
viders of  services  and  others  vho  have 
an  interest  in  the  social  services  pro- 
gram will  have  the  right  to  be  heard  by 
their  legislators  or  their  Governors.  It  is 
not  my  intent  to  provide  any  additional 
paperwork;  It  Is  my  intent  to  have  some 
public  notice  of  what  the  proposed  pro- 
grams may  be.  what  the  criteria  may  be, 
and  what  the  expenditures  may  be. 

I  do  not  look  upon  that  as  any  great 
limitation.  It  certainly  is  not  intended 
as  a  limitation  on  the  programs  and 
those  who  administer  the  programs. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
saying  that  that  is  an  unreasonable  re- 
quirement, but  the  committee's  thought 
was  that  we  should  place  no  more  re- 
quirements than  necessary  on  the  States, 
and  this  is  Just  one  more  requirement. 

My  thought  would  be  that  this  matter 
of  notice  and  hearings  and  all  that  is 
something  that  should  be  addressed  to 
the  legislators  and  to  the  Governors, 
without  Imposing  it  on  them.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  moment  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  I  personally  do  not  feel  we 
ought  to  impose  any  more  requirements 
on  the  States  than  we  have  already  im- 
posed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (putting  the  question).  The  noes 
have  it. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
has  been  announced,  and  the  request  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


At  the  proper  place  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  During  any  period  during  which 
any  foreign  country  prohibits  or  limits  the 
export  of  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts from  such  country  to  the  United 
States,  there  shall  be  no  export  of  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  used  in  the  explora- 
tion for  crude  oil,  the  extraction  or  refining 
of  crude  oil.  or  the  tranpsortatlon  of  crude 
oil  or  refined  petroleum  products,  from  the 
United  States  to — 

(1)  such  country,  or 

(3)  any  other  foreign  country  which  Is 
exporting  such  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
to  such  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  now  proposing  would  prohibit 
the  export  of  articles,  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment  used  in  the  exploration, 
discovery,  extraction,  or  refining  of  crude 
oil  to  any  foreign  country  so  long  as  that 
foreign  country  prohibits  the  export  of 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products  to 
the  United  States.  The  export  ban  would 
also  apply  to  foreign  countries  which 
transship  American-made  materials  used 
in  the  oil  production  industry  to  those 
countries  which  have  placed  an  embargo 
on  the  exportation  of  oil  to  the  Ignited 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  certain  how 
many  in  this  Chamber  may  have  watched 
the  network  program  the  other  morn- 
ing, where  it  showed  shiploads  of  oU 
field  equipment  and  supplies  leaving 
Houston,  Tex.,  hesided  for  Saudia  Arabia 
at  the  very  time  some  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries have  enough  machinery  and  sup- 
plies and  tubular  casings  to  last  them 
for  2  \'2  years,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
the  producers  in  Kansas,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  other  States  are  unable  to 
obtain  this  very  same  equipment. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  amendment  to 
assure  that  the  equipment  and  materials 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
which  are  essential  to  increased  oil 
production  are  used  to  increase  the 
availability  of  crude  oil  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
embargo  proposed  by  this  amendment 
will  change  to  any  degree  the  policies  of 
those  countries  which  have  restricted  oil 
exports  to  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment will,  however,  enable  us  to  increase 
our  domestic  capacity  to  produce  the  oil 
that  is  so  vitally  needed  at  this  time. 

It  simply  makes  no  sense  for  us  to 
continue  to  export  to  countries  that  re- 
strict exports  of  oil  to  us,  drilling  equip- 
ment, pipe  and  casing,  and  other  ma- 
terials essential  to  the  oil  production 
process  when  these  items  are  in  short 
supply  domestically.  A  shortage  of  these 
essential  items  is  creating  a  problem  for 
the  oil  companies  who  are  attempting 
to  expand  our  domestic  production 
capabilities.  According  to  an  article  in 
the  October  22,  1973,  edition  of  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Journal,  the  current  supplies  of 
drill  pipe,  casing,  and  other  tubular 
products  have  been  nearly  exhausted 
and  some  domestic  firms  are  facing  an 
18-month  delay  in  the  delivery  of  drill 
pipe  and  other  essential  Items.  Other 
contractors  have  indicated  they  will  not 
be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies 
for  drilling  until  1975.  A  major  com- 
pany's 14-well  drilling  program  In  the 
Oklahoma  Panhandle  and  southwestern 


Kansas  is  being  delayed  until  the  com- 
pany has  casing  and  tubing  on  hand  for 
the  development  wells.  Hardest  hit  by 
the  shortages  are  the  independents  who 
normally  drill  the  bulk  of  the  country's 
wildcats. 

At  a  time  when  the  country  needs  do- 
mestic exploration  and  economic  incen- 
tives are  available  to  increase  discovery 
efforts,  the  equipment  needed  to  expand 
drilling  operations  is  not  available. 

The  causes  of  the  shortages  in  ma- 
terials essential  to  the  oil  industry  are 
many.  The  steel  shortage,  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  the  increased  demand 
for  the  items  have  all  contributed  to  the 
problem,  and  I  feel  it  is  likely  that  we 
will  find  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
impact  of  these  factors  on  oil  produc- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

But  disregarding  the  limited  amounts 
of  oil-producing  materials  that  are  on 
hand  and  the  economic  factors  that  have 
led  to  these  shortages,  I  feel  that  it  is 
obvious  to  all  of  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  only  complicating  the  problem  by 
exporting  the  items  that  are  essential 
to  the  oil  discovery  and  producing  proc- 
ess to  countries  that  will  not  in  return 
export  oil  to  our  country.  During  the 
first  9  months  of  this  year,  field  drilling 
machiner>'  and  equipment  valued  at 
nearly  $300  million — 30  percent  of  total 
domestic  production — was  exported  from 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  latest 
Department  of  Commerce  figures. 

Approximately  20  percent  of  these  ex- 
ports went  to  Arab  nations  which  have 
refused  to  let  the  oil  our  equipment  pro- 
duces be  returned  to  this  country.  During 
the  same  9-month  period  more  than  138.- 

000  tons  of  oil  covmtry  goods — tubing, 
casing,  and  drill  pipe — were  exported 
from  the  United  States,  a  sizable  por- 
tion— approximately  15  percent— of 
which  went  to  Arab  countries.  Our  do- 
mestic supply  of  these  essential  items 
whose  scarcity  is  slowing  domestic  re- 
covery efforts  would  be  increased  by  1.7 
percent  if  we  were  to  halt  the  flow  of 
these  goods  to  countries  who  refuse  to 
export  oil  to  us. 

Although  these  figures  do  not  appear 
too  significant  at  first  glance,  they  are 
important  when  you  consider  that  we  are 
looking  at  a  predicted  17-percent  short- 
age which  through  various  programs  and 
measures  we  are  trying  to  cover.  If  an 
additional  5-percent  increase  in  dis- 
covery operations  made  possible  by  re- 
taining these  items  now  shipped  to  Arab 
countries  could  result  in  a  1 -percent  In- 
crease in  production,  that  would  have  a 
significant  impact  on  our  efforts  to  meet 
the  predicted  energy  shortage.  When 
Americans  are  being  asked  to  incur  vari- 
ous hardships  and  inconveniences  in 
their  daily  lives  to  conserve  energy,  any 
action  we  can  take  to  increase  energy  re- 
sources take  on  significance. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  figures  which 

1  have  quoted,  only  reflect  direct  exports 
to  Arab  nations  and  in  no  way  reflect 
U.S.  exports  of  these  goods  to  other 
countries  which  are  later  transshipped 
to  Arab  countries  or  which  enable  other 
countries  to  export  to  the  Arab  countries 
similar  items  of  their  own  production. 
My  amendment  would  cover  not  only 
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direct  exports  to  countries  who  have  em- 
bargoed exports  of  oil  to  the  United 
States,  but  also  exports  to  other  couh- 
trles  which  In  turn  export  similar  ar- 
ticles, materials,  or  supplies  to  countries 
which  have  placed  an  embargo  on  oil 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
amendment  would  halt  the  export  of 
U.S.  goods  which  enables  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  export  to  one  of  the  nations  which 
Is  limiting  exports  of  fuel  to  the  United 
States. 

Statistics  relating  the  Impact  of  this 
ban  on  Imports  that  are  transshipped 
to  Arab  countries  or  else  make  it  possible 
for  other  countries  to  ship  their  own 
goods  to  Arab  countries  are  not  available 
at  this  time,  but  it  Is  likely  that  this 
portion  of  the  ajnendment  could  make  a 
considerably  larger  portion  of  the  essen- 
tial items  available  to  domestic  users. 

Shortages  in  oil  production  equipment 
are  being  felt  across  the  coimtry.  The 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  has  provided  the  attached  infor- 
mation regarding  the  number  of  wells 
various  Independents  have  Indicated  they 
will  not  be  able  to  drill  due  to  pipe 
shortages.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  information  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

NtTMBra  or  WcLLs  Hb  Crres  That  Won't  Be 
A8L«  To  B«  Dbiu-td  Dtrt  to  tk«  Pi« 
Shortagx  o«  Charactebizatiom  of  Short- 
ace 

1.  W.  M.  Thacker.  Jr..  Bxpando  Production 
Co.:    Wichita  Palls.   Texas;    1 — 9,000'    well. 

2.  Victor  B.  GaUaglier;  EvansvUle.  Indiana; 
3  welU. 

3.  H.  D.  White,  Southern  Triangle  OU  Co.; 
Mt.  Carmel,  nilnols;  "Impossible  to  get  cas- 
ings and  steel  products  .  .  ." 

4.  H.  3  Barger.  Barger  Engineering  Inc  : 
BvansvUle.  Indiana:  "Shortage  of  oU  field 
casing  .   .  .  hampering  oU  exploration  .  . 

5  Ouy  F.  Sltler,  Ohio  OU  *  Oas  Assn.;  New- 
ark, Ohio;  "OU  and  gas  Industry  In  Ohio  .  .  . 
gravely  affected  .  . 

6.  James  K.  Vincent,  Reynolds  &  Vincent: 
Owensboro.  Kentucky;  ".  .  .  experiencing  ex- 
treme difficulty  .  .  ." 

7.  Charles  L.  Lucas.  L&H  DrUllng  Co; 
Owensboro,  Kentucky:  .  ,  .  "critical  short- 
age .  .  ." 

8.  John  W.  Weaver,  Tamarack  Petroleum 
Company,  Inc.;  EvansvUle,  Indiana;  ,  .  ."be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  .  .  ." 

9.  H.  W.  Hacker.  Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
Coop.  Assn..  Inc.:  Mt.  Vernon.  Indiana;  .  .  . 
Independent  producers  are  unable  to  obtain 
casing  .  .  . 

10.  J.  O.  Turner.  EvansvUle,  Indiana:  30 
weUs. 

11.  Oeorge  P  Mitchell.  Texas  Indep.  Pro- 
ducers Si  Royalty  Owners  Assn.;  Austin. 
Texas:  "Critical  shortage"  translates  Into 
30-50  percent  fewer  wells. 

12.  Jack  M.  Allen,  Panhandle  Producers  & 
Royalty  Owners  Assn  :  Amarlllo.  Texas;  3 
wells  canceled.  18  delayed. 

13.  Cortlandt  8.  Dletler.  Rocky  Mountain 
OU  &  Gas  Association;  Denver.  Colorado; 
"Shortage  of  steel  for  small  operators  will 
be  critical  In  early   .  .   .   1974" 

14.  Roland  Oouldy.  North  Texas  OU  Sc  Oas 
Association;  Wichita  Palls.  Texas;  "Not  one 
of  these  ((pipeline)  dealers  has  any  pipe  or 
stock  .  .  ." 

15.  B<ack  Wallace.  Railroad  Commission. 
Austin,  Texas:  200  wells. 

18.  James  H.  Noblaa,  Jr.,  MacParlan*  Com- 
pany; SI  Dorado,  Arkansas;  I — 0,000'  drUlln^ 


but  no  pipe  .  .  ,  unable  to  g«t  commitment 
for  1974  deliveries. 

17.  James  B.  Gehr.  Independent  OU  ft  Gas 
Assn.  of  West  Va  ;  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.;  13 
wells  last  quarter  1973. 

18.  Glenn  Ferguson.  Independent  OU  &  Gas 
Producers  of  Calif.;  Loa  Angeles,  Calif.;  "ex- 
tremely short  supply.  .  .  ." 

19.  Norman  D.  Fitzgerald.  West  Central 
Texas  OU  tt  Gas  Assn.;  Abilene.  Texas:  ".  .  . 
lack  of  tubular  goods  as  disaster.  .  .  ." 

20  Michael  Chambers.  General  OUfield 
Supply  Co.;  EvansvUle,  Indiana;  "unable  to 
furnish  .  .  .  pipe   to   my  customers.  .  .  ." 

21.  Don.  C.  WeUer.  Ky.  OU  tt  Gas  Assn.: 
Owensboro,  Kentucky;  "wells  scheduled  for 
November  and  December  have  (been) 
tabled.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Kansas  in- 
dependent oil  companies  have  indicated 
that  as  many  as  150  to  200  discovery  op- 
erations which  would  have  been  under- 
taken across  the  State  will  not  now  be 
drilled  because  of  the  shortage  of  pipe. 
It  Is  estimated  that  if  Kansas  oil  pro- 
ducers would  have  had  a  steady  supply 
of  casing  and  drilling  pipe  In  the  first 
9  months  of  1973,  they  would  have 
drilled  250-300  more  wells.  With  an  aver- 
age new  well  productivity  of  50  percent, 
300  new  wells  would  have  realized  an  in- 
crease of  4.500  barrels  per  day.  It  is  es- 
timated that  had  the  44.000  tons  of  tubu- 
lar goods  exported  to  Arab  countries 
been  made  available  to  U.S.  producers 
domestic  production  could  have  been  in- 
creased by  42.300  barrels  per  day,  using 
a  conservative  well  average  of  30  bar- 
rels per  day. 

In  spite  of  tubular  shortages,  the  mid- 
continent  area  oil  producers — the  Texas 
panhandle.  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  and  a 
part  of  Nebraska — Increased  running 
drilling  rigs  from  157  In  1972  to  216  to 
date  for  1973.  If  they  had  had  the  pipe, 
there  would  t>e  at  least  250  running;  (drill- 
ing rigs  would  be  operating  In  the  mld- 
contlnent  region. 

We  do  have  oil  reserves  In  the  United 
States  which  can  be  tapped  and  produced 
economically.  It  is  time  we  take  every 
step  necessary  to  encourage  domestic 
production,  and  I  feel  this  amendment 
win  contribute  to  this  effort. 

I  feel  this  one  other  pomt  regarding 
the  impact  the  amendment  would  have 
on  Arab  countries  bears  mentioning  at 
this  time.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Arab  countries  have  approximately  a 
2 '/i -year  supply  of  most  equipment  and 
pipe  which  is  being  used  In  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum.  Thus,  the  embargo 
would  have  little  impact  for  several  years 
as  far  as  Arab  production  is  concerned 
and  could  significantly  help  our  domes- 
tic production.  Second,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Hickman  in  testimony  before  the 
Energy-  Subcommittee  indicated  that  the 
Arabs  are  Interested  in  slowing  the  rate 
of  exploitation  of  the  oil  reserves  in  the 
Middle  East.  They  are  receiving  ade- 
quate Income  from  their  resources  and 
would  rather  extend  the  period  of  time 
over  which  the  oil  is  produced  rather 
than  continued  exploration  and  recovery 
operations  at  such  a  rapid  rate  as  the 
present  time.  These  factors  add  addi- 
tional eu-guments  for  this  amendment 
and  emphasize  the  need  to  develop  our 
own  energy  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  measure 


would  be  helpful  to  domestic  oil  produc- 
ers In  their  efforts  to  expand  production 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  energy  crisis, 
and  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  support  of  the  amendment.  The 
State  of  Kansas  and  Kansas  Arms  have 
the  ability  to  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion to  help  ease  the  crunch  of  the  energy 
crisis,  but  someone  must  take  the  initi- 
ative to  deal  with  the  real  Issues  which 
have  caused  the  energy  problem,  and  real 
leadership  is  needed  at  this  time.  The 
public  is  aware  of  the  ways  they  can 
act  to  conserve  energy,  and  we  and  all 
those  in  responsible  positions  in  govern- 
ment must  act  on  every  opportunity  to 
assure  that  our  laws  and  policies  are  in 
line  with  the  public  effort.  It  is  time  for 
real  action  and  not  just  rhetoric,  and  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  made 
my  point.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Arab  countries  have  on  hand  a  2' 2-year 
supply  of  equipment  and  pipe  which  is  to 
be  used  in  the  production  of  petroleum. 
So  perhaps  there  would  be  little  Impact 
for  several  years,  so  far  as  Arab  produc- 
tion is  concerned.  But  I  do  think  It  Is 
time  that  we  served  notice  on  those  who 
would  treat  us  In  that  way,  and  our  in- 
terest should  be,  first  of  all,  toward  in- 
creasing our  domestic  production.  We 
cannot  Increase  our  domestic  oil  or  gas 
production  when  we  have  a  shortage  of 
various  materials  that  are  really  needed 
but  which  we  are  now  exporting  to  those 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  may 
be  a  lot  of  merit  to  this  proposal,  but 
it  certainly  does  not  belong  on  this  bill. 
We  have  a  social  security  bill  before  us. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  ought  to  be  on  either  a  trade 
bill  or  a  bill  that  has  relevance  to  some 
other  subject,  t)ecause  this  bill  is  not  an 
energy  crisis  bill.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  limit 
tlie  import  or  export  of  products.  I  really 
think  it  belongs  on  some  other  measure. 

This  amendment  perhaps  has  some 
merit,  but  if  it  should  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate,  it  will  run  into  objection  In 
the  House  on  the  groimd  that  it  is  not 
germane  to  the  social  security  bill  and 
should  not  be  considered, 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
withhold  his  amendment  and  offer  it  to 
some  bill  that  is  germane.  I  do  not  think 
It  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
this  bill.  For  that  reason,  I  do  not  expect 
to  vote  for  It,  but  on  a  relevant  bill  I 
might  be  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
certian,  because  I  have  not  checked  the 
Individual  amendments  to  the  bill,  but  I 
would  guess  that  one  or  two.  at  least, 
have  not  been  germane;  and  some 
amendments  have  been  accepted  con- 
trary to  the  treatment  received  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  on  the  previous 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  understand  that;  but  at 
the  rate  we  are  going,  I  asssume  that  next 
we  will  have  the  debt  limit  and  the  Pres- 
idential election  bill  offered  to  us.  I  would 
hope  tliat  we  could  keep  this  bill  con- 
fined as  much  as  we  can  to  what  we 
have  here. 
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I  admit  that  amendments  have  been 
added  on  unemployment  Insurance  and 
other  things,  but  I  wish  we  would  not 
have  this  subject  pressed  upon  it.  It  Is 
that  simple. 

Mr.  DOLE,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
but  I  have  seen  the  precedent  of  adding 
almost  everything  to  different  bills,  par- 
ticularly the  debt  ceiling  bill,  and  no  one 
seems  to  turn  handstands  because  of 
tliat. 

My  point  is  that  this  might  serve  notice 
on  the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  from  one  of  the  great  oil- 
producing  States,  and  he  can  under- 
stand how  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
react  when  they  see  us  loading  ships  to 
send  oil  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
that  coimtry  could  care  less  whether  or 
not  we  freeze  this  winter. 

I  am  not  naive.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  this  amendment  would  make  it  all 
the  way  through  on  this  particular  bill. 
But  I  believe  it  would  serve  notice  on 
those  in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
in  the  Commerce  Department  to  whom 
we  have  talked  and  who  have  said,  "We 
can't  do  it.  Don't  do  it  this  way.  Go  back 
to  the  Defense  Act  of  1950."  I  believe  it 
would  at  least  be  symbolic  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  and  would  be  a  signal  to  the 
American  people  that  we  understand  how 
serious  the  energy  problem  is;  and  per- 
haps some  bureaucrat  somewhere  would 
take  notice  that  this  body  considers  it  to 
be  serious  and  that  we  want  it  stopped 
and  that  if  any  tubing  or  drill  pipe  or 
whatever  might  be  needed  for  domestic 
production,  we  ought  to  use  it  for  that. 

Never  during  my  tenure  in  the  Senate 
have  I  tried  to  load  up  any  bill,  but  I 
think  this  may  be  an  exception  to  that 
rule.  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  bill.  I 
want  either  a  vote  or  some  other  disp>osi- 
tlon. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  certainly  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  withhold  his  amendment  and 
offer  It  on  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  materials  will  all  be 
shipped  out  by  then. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  pure- 
ly a  matter  for  the  Senate  to  act.  As  I 
say.  I  think  it  should  be  offered  on  the 
trade  bill  or  the  tariff  bill.  I  am  willing 
to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  say  we  should  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  order  that 
what  happened  last  time  does  not  hap- 
pen now,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chilks).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee>.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),   the  Senator  from  Michigan 


(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Hartke)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  .  the 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett 
and  Mr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
•  Mr.  PACKViooD)  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 


[No.  538  Leg.] 

YEAS— 54 

Allen 

Fannin 

Pell 

Bayh 

Fong 

Proxmlre 

Beall 

Gumey 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

Helms 

Roth 

Blden 

Boilings 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Scott, 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

WUUam  L 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Case 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Church 

Johnston 

Taft 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Dcmonlcl 

Muskle 

Williams 

Domlnlck 

Nunn 

Young 

Eaglcton 

Pas  tore 

Ervln 

Pearson 
NAYS— 25 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Moss 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Sax  be 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Scott.  Hugh 

Byrd. 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Harrj-  F. 

Jr.    Long 

Stafford 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Ea5tland 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING — 21 

Baker 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Bartlett 

Hart 

McOee 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Bennett 

Haskell 

Montoya 

CbUes 

Hughes 

Pack  wood 

Cotton 

Javits 

Stennls 

Fulbrlght 

Mathias 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Doles  amen(Jment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


routine  morning  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  legislative  business  today 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 


AMENDMENT  OF   THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  3153)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain 
technical  and  conforming  changes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis*,  and  myself,  which  is  un- 
printed  but  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  Part  B,  which  Is  entitled  "Part 
B— Tax  Cbedit"  and  which  covers  everything 
from  the  beginning  of  line  10  on  page  44 
through  the  end  of  line  17  on  page  54. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  part  B  of  the 
pending  measure.  Part  B  is  entitled  "Part 
B — Tax  Credit,"  and  covers  everything 
from  the  beginning  of  line  10  on  page  44 
through  the  end  of  line  17  on  page  54. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  clear  what 
is  involved,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  part  B  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  part  B  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Paet  B — Tax  CREorr 

TAX    CREDIT    FOR    LOW-rNCOME    WORKERS    WITH 
FAMILIES 

Sec.  112.  (a)  In  General. 

( 1 )  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  42  as  43, 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  41  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec.  42.  Tax  Credit  for  Low-Income  Work- 
ers With  Families 

"(a)  In  General. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — There  shall  be 
allowed  to  a  taxpayer  who  is  an  eligible  In- 
dividual as  a  credit  againsi  the  tax  lmpo.«^ed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  )  of  the 
social  security  taxes  Imposed  on  him  and  his 
employer  with  respect  to  wages  received  by 
the  taxpayer  during  that  year.  In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  who  Is  married  (as  determined 
under  section  143)  and  who  files  a  Joint  re- 
turn of  tax  with  his  spouse  under  section 
6013  for  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable  per- 
centage (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(2))  of  the  social  security  taxes  Imposed  on 
him  and  his  spouse,  and  their  employers, 
with  respect  to  wages  received  by  the  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse  during  that  year. 

"(2)  Applicable  PERCENTAGE. — The  percent- 
age under  paragraph  (1)  applicable  to  the 
social  security  taxes  Is — 

"(A)  86  percent  for  calendar  years  1974 
through  1977. 

"(B)  83  percent  for  calendar  years  1976 
through  1980, 

"(C)  H)  percent  for  calendar  years  I98I 
through  1985, 

"(D)  78  percent  for  calendar  years  1986 
through  2010,  and 
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"(Z)  68  percent  for  calendar  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  2010. 

■■(b)  Limitations. — 

"  ( 1)  Maximum  cxxdtt. — The  amotint  of  the 
credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  (or  to  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse  In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  of  tax  under  section  6013)  for  any 
taxable  year  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  so 
much  of  the  wages  (as  defined  In  section 
3121(a))  as  does  not  exceed  M.OOO  received 
by  that  Individual  (or  by  that  Individual 
and  his  spouse  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
of  tax)  during  that  year  with  respect  to 
employment  (as  defined  in  section  3121(b) 
without  regard  to  the  exclusion  set  forth 
In  paragraph   (9)   of  that  section). 

■'(2)  Reduction  for  ADomoNAL  incomb. — 
The  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after 
the  application  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be 
reduced  by  one-fourth  of  the  amount  by 
which  a  taxpayer's  Income,  or.  if  he  Is  mar- 
ried (as  determined  under  section  143).  the 
total  of  his  income  and  his  spouse's  income, 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  $4,000.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'Income" 
means  adjusted  gross  Income  (as  defined  In 
section  63  but  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(3)  (relating  to  long-term  capital  gains)) 
plus — 

'■(A)  any  amount  described  in  section  71 
(b)  (relating  to  payments  to  support  minor 
children),  71(c)  (relating  to  alimony  and 
separate  maintenance  payments  paid  as  m 
principal  sum  paid  In  Installments) ,  or  74(b) 
(relating  to  certain  prizes  and  awards). 

'■(B)  any  amount  excluded  from  Income 
under  section  101  (relating  to  certain  death 
benefits),  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  in- 
heritances), 103  (relating  to  Interest  on  cer- 
tain governmental  obligations),  105(d)  (re- 
lating to  amounts  received  under  wage  con- 
tinuation accident  and  health  plans).  107 
(relating  to  rental  value  of  parsonages).  112 
(relating  to  certain  combat  pay  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces).  113  (relating  to 
musterlng-out  payments  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces).  116  (relating  to  partial 
exclusion  of  dividends  received  by  in- 
dividuals), 117  (relating  to  scholarships  and 
fellowship  grants),  119  (relating  to  meals  or 
lodging  furnlahed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
employer) .  121  (relating  to  gain  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  residence  by  individual  who  has 
attained  age  66).  911  (relating  to  earned 
Income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States),  or  931  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  within  possessions  of  the  United 
States). 

"(C)  any  amount  received  as  a  payment 
from  a  public  agency  based  upon  need,  age, 
blindness,  or  disability,  or  as  a  payment 
from  a  public  agency  or  the  general  support 
of  the  taxpayer  and  his  family  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate), 
other  than  any  payment  for  the  purchase 
of  prosthetic  devices  or  medical  services,  and 

"(D)  any  amount  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  disability  benefit  (In- 
cluding veterans^  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation  payments, 
monthly  Insurance  payments  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities  and  pensions,  and  benefits 
under  any  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law). 

■■(3)  Appucation  with  section  6428. — The 
amount  allowable  to  a  taxpayer,  or  to  a  Lax- 
payer  and  his  spouse,  as  a  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after  the 
application  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2))  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived under  section  6428  during  that  year. 

■'(c)  DmNTnoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section^ 

"(1)  Et.iciBi,s  nroiviBTTAL. — The  term  'eli- 
gible individual'  means  an  individual  who 
maintains  a  household  (within  the  meaning 


of  section  ai4(b)(3))  In  the  United  States 
which  Is  the  principal  place  of  abode  of  the 
Individual  and  a  child  of  that  Individual 
with  respect  to  whom  he  is  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction under  section  151(e)(1)(B)  (relat- 
ing to  additional  exemption  for  dependents). 
"(2)  SoctAL  SECuan-T  TAXES — The  term 
'social  security  taxes'  means  the  aggregate 
amount  of  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  3101 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act) 
and  3111  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  em- 
ployers under  such  Act)  with  respect  to  the 
wages  (as  defined  In  section  3121(a))  re- 
ceived by  an  Individual  and  his  spouse  with 
respect  to  employment  (as  defined  In  section 
3121(b)).  or  which  would  be  Imposed  with 
respect  to  such  wages  by  such  sections  if  the 
definition  of  the  term  'employment  (as  de- 
fined In  section  3121(b) )  did  not  contain  the 
exclusion  set  forth  In  paragraph  (9)  of  such 
section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■'Sec.  42.     Tax  credit  for  low  income  workers 

with  families. 
"Sec.  43.     Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(3)  Section  6401(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  excessive 
credits)    is  amended  by  — 

(A)  inserting  after  ■lubricating  oir^  the 
following;  ■•,  42  (rehUlng  to  tax  credit  for 
low-Income  workers  with   families),";    and 

(B(  striking  out  "sections  31  and  39  "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  31,  39, 
and  42". 

(4)  Section  6201(a)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessment  authority)  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  Inserting  "or  42  "  after  'section  39"  In 
the  caption  of  such  section;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "oU)."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "oU)  or  section  42  (relating  to 
tax  credit  for  low  Income  workers  with  fam- 
Uies).^^. 

( b )  Advance  Refund  or  Credit  — 
( 1 )  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
rules  of  special  application)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■•S«c.  6428.  Advance  Refund  of  Section  43 
Credtt. 

■■(a)  In  Ocnexai.. — A  taxpayer  may  receive 
an  advance  refund  of  the  credit  allowable 
to  him  under  section  43  (relating  to  tax 
credit  for  low-Income  workers  with  families) 
not  more  frequently  than  quarterly  by  filing 
an  election  for  such  refund  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe.  If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  base  his 
claim  for  refund  on  social  security  taxes  im- 
posed on  him,  his  spouse,  and  their  employ- 
ers, the  election  shall  be  a  Joint  election 
signed  by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse.  An 
election  may  not  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year,  and  any  other  election  shall 
specify  the  quarter  or  quarters  to  which  it 
relates  and  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
taxable  year  to  which  It  relates.  The  Sec- 
retary or  hla  delegate  shall  pay  any  advance 
refund  for  which  a  proper  election  Is  made 
without  regard  to  any  liability,  or  potential 
liability,  for  tax  under  chapter  1  which  has 
accrued,  or  may  be  expected  to  accrue,  to 
the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  to  which 
the  election  relates. 

"(b)  Limitations  — 

"(1)  Amount  or  refund. — The  amount  of 
any  refund  for  which  a  taxpayer  files  an  elec- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  credit  allowable  un- 
der section  42  with  respect  to  social  security 
taxes  payable  with  respect  to  that  taxpayer 
(or.  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  election,  social 


seetirlty  taxes  payable  with  respect  to  that 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse)  for  the  quarter  or 
quarters  to  which  the  election  relates. 

"(2)  Ineligible  for  credit. — No  advance  re- 
fund may  be  made  under  this  section  for  any 
quarter  to  a  taxpayer  who,  on  the  basis  of  the 
income  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  reason- 
ably may  expect  to  receive  during  the  taxable 
year,  will  not  be  entitled  to  claim  any  amount 
as  a  credit  under  section  42  for  that  year. 

"(3)  Minimum  patment. — No  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  section  in  an  amount 
less  than  t30. 

"(c)  Collection  of  Excess  Payments. — In 
addltloii  to  any  other  method  of  collection 
available  to  him,  if  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate determines  that  any  part  of  any  amount 
paid  to  a  taxpayer  for  any  quarter  under  this 
section  was  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  which 
that  taxpayer  was  entitled  for  that  quarter, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  notify  that 
taxpayer  of  the  excess  payment  and  may 
withhold,  from  any  amounts  which  that  tax- 
payer elects  to  receive  under  this  section  in 
any  subsequent  quarter,  amounts  totaling  not 
more  than  the  amount  of  that  excess.", 

(2)  TTie  table  of  sections  for  such  subchap- 
ter Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  6428.  Advance    refund    of    section    42 
credit. ■■. 

(c)  Section  6011(d)  (relating  to  Interest 
equalization  returns,  etc.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Returns  op  taxpayers  receiving  ad- 
vance   REFUND    OF    SECTION    42    CBEDrT. — Every 

taxpayer  who  elects  to  receive  an  advance 
refund  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  42 
(relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-Income  workers 
with  families)  during  the  taxable  year  shall 
file  a  return  for  that  year,  together  with  such 
additional  Information  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  require."". 

(d)  Development  of  Application  Forms; 
Cooperation  or  Other  Government  Agen- 
cies.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  de- 
velop simple  and  expedient  application  forms 
and  procedures  for  use  by  taxpayers  who  wish 
to  receive  an  advance  refund  under  section 
6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  advance  refund  of  section  42 
credit),  arrange  for  distributing  such  forms 
and  making  them  easily  available  to  tax- 
payers, and  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  42  and  6428  of  such  Code.  Each  such 
application  form  shall  contain  a  warning 
that  the  making  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
statement  thereon  Is  a  Federal  crime. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  from  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government  or 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
such  Information  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
payer applying  for  or  receiving  benefits  under 
section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  of  section 
42  credit),  or  his  spouse,  as  may  be  necciisary 
for  the  proper  admlnlstr.itlon  of  section  42 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  tax  credit  for  low-income  workers  with 
families)  and  of  section  6428  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  advance  refund  of  section  43 
credit).  NotwlthstandlnfT  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  agency  and  department  of  the 
United  States  Government  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such  In- 
formation upon  request. 

(e)  Amendment  or  Social  Securitt  Act. — 
Section  403(a)  (7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  '■other  Income^' 
the  following:  "Including  any  amounts  de- 
rived from  application  of  the  tax  credit  estab- 
lished by  section  43  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054)'. 

(f)  EFTtcTiTR  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
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to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1973.  but  no  advance  refund  payment  under 
section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  be  made  before  July  1.  1974. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
address  myself  specifically  to  the  amend- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
table  2,  entitled  "Social  Security  Tax 
Rates,"  which  appears  on  page  14  of  the 
committee  report,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  RATES 
|ln  percent) 


OASDI 

HI 

Total 

Calendar  years 

Pres- 
ent 
law 

Com- 

mil- 

lee 

bill 

Pres- 
ent 
law 

Com- 
mit- 
tee 
bill 

Pres- 
ent 
law 

Com- 
mit- 
tee 
bill 

...  4.85 

Emplo)«ei 

4.95    1.00 
4.95    1.25 
4.95    1.35 
4.95    1.45 
5.95    1.45 

mploy 

ee.each 

1974  to  197' 

0.90 
1.10 
1.35 
1.50 
1.50 

5. 85 
6.05 
6.15 
6.25 
7.30 

5  8S 

1978  to  1980 

1981  10  1985 

1986  to  2010 

2011  and  after 

...  4.80 
...  4.80 
...  4.80 
...  5. 85 

6.05 
6.30 
6.45 
7.45 

Self-employed 

1974  10  1977 

1978  to  1980 

1971  10  1985 

1986  to  2010 

2011  and  after 

...  7.00 
...  7.00 
...  7.00 
...  7.00 
...  7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

1.00 
1.25 
1.35 
1.45 
1.45 

0.90 
1.10 
1.35 
1.50 
1.50 

8.00 
8.25 
8.35 
8.45 
8.45 

7.90 
8.10 
8.35 
8.50 
8.50 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  going  to  discuss  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  most  important  amend- 
ment, because  it  is  designed  to  prevent 
a  serious  impairment  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  social  security  system. 

Before  I  address  myself  to  the  amend- 
ment, however.  I  would  lilie  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
under  this  bill  social  security  taxes  im- 
posed jointly  upon  the  employee  and  the 
employer  will  rise  on  January  1.  1974  to 
a  total  of  11.7  percent;  that  social  secu- 
rity taxes  imposed  upon  the  employer 
and  employee  jointly  will  rise  to  12.1 
percent  on  January  1,  1978;  that  social 
security  taxes  Imposed  upon  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  jointly  will  rise 
on  the  first  day  of  January  1981.  to  12.6 
percent;  that  social  security  taxes  Im- 
posed upon  the  employer  and  employee 
jointly  will  rise,  on  the  first  day  of 
January  1986,  to  a  total  of  12.9  percent; 
and  that  social  security  taxes  imposed 
jointly  upon  the  employer  and  employee 
will  rise,  on  January  1  of  the  year  2011, 
to  14.9  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  misgivings  about 
the  habit  of  the  Congress  constantly 
raLslng  social  security  taxes.  As  I  recall, 
If  this  bill  is  enacted  in  its  present  form, 
it  will  constitute  the  fourth  or  fifth  in- 
crease in  social  security  taxes  in  the  last 
4  years.  I  just  do  not  believe  business 
and  the  country  can  continue  to  pay 
taxes  which  wiU  run  from  almost  12  per- 
cent of  the  covered  payroll  to  almost  15 
percent  of  the  covered  payroll  and  still 
be  able  to  prosper.  I  do  not  think  the 
products  of  the  business  or  the  services 
of  the  business  on  which  such  drastic 
payroll  taxes  are  levied  can  possibly  com- 
pete in  the  world  market  with  the  prod- 
ucts or  services  of  other  Nations. 


It  can  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  high- 
est rate  that  this  bill  provides  will  not 
take  effect  until  the  year  2011,  and  so  we 
might  apply  a  flattering  unction  to  our 
political  souls  by  taking  the  toast  which 
the  Kings  and  couriers  of  France  took 
just  before  the  monarchy  was  toppled, 
"After  me,  let  the  deluge  come." 

This  amendment  does  not  refer  specif- 
ically to  these  tax  rates,  but  I  do  have 
misgivings  about  these  rates.  I  think  the 
American  people  in  general  and  the 
working  people  of  America  in  particular 
are  becoming  tired  of  being  taxed  for 
such  a  large  proportion  of  tlieir  earn- 
ings from  the  time  they  start  working  in 
their  early  twenties  until  they  are  65 
years  of  age.  I  think  we  are  eventually 
going  to  have  a  rebellion  against  the 
constant  increase  in  social  security  taxes. 
And  under  the  bill  self-employed  persons 
will  pay  social  security  taxes  through 
the  nose. 

In  addressing  myself  specifically  to 
this  amendment,  I  read  the  explanation 
of  part  B  which  appears  in  the  para- 
graph entitled  "Tax  Credit  for  Low-In- 
come Workers  with  Families"  on  page  4 
of  the  report  of  the  committee : 

Under  another  provision  of  the  Committee 
amendment  low-income  workers  who  have 
families  would  be  eligible  for  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  social  security 
taxes  payable  on  account  of  their  employ- 
ment during  the  tax  year  (equivalent  to  10 
percent  of  their  wages  taxed  under  the  social 
security  program).  The  maximum  tax  credit 
would  apply  for  families  where  the  total  in- 
come of  the  husband  and  wife  is  $4,000  or 
less.  For  families  where  the  husband's  and 
wife's  total  Income  exceeds  $4,000,  the  credit 
would  be  equal  to  $400  minus  one-quarter 
of  the  amount  by  which  their  total  income 
exceeds  $4,000;  thus,  the  taxpayer  would  be- 
come ineligible  for  the  credit  once  total  in- 
come reaches  $5,600  ($5,600  exceeds  $4,000 
by  $1,600;  one  quarter  of  $1,600  is  $400, 
which  subtracted  from  $400  equals  zero) . 

Under  this  provision,  the  Government 
will  collect  social  security  taxes,  as  it  does 
now.  from  every  person  who  works,  and 
take  such  taxes  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  give  $400  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  everybody 
who  is  an  eligible  worker — that  is,  every 
person  who  has  one  child,  as  this  bill 
provides — the  Congress  ought  to  do  it 
out  of  the  general  f imds  as  welfare  bene- 
fits, and  not  as  social  security  benefits. 

This  provision  would  not  only  rob  the 
social  security  fund,  which  is  a  trust 
fund,  of  $400  for  every  eligible  person 
earning  as  much  as  $4,000,  and  further 
sums  up  to  $5,000,  but  it  gives  to  each  of 
such  persons  more  than  he  pays  in  social 
security  taxes.  It  gives  him  not  only  what 
he  pays  as  social  security  taxes,  but  also 
a  substantial  part  of  what  the  employer 
pays  in  social  security  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ERVm.  lyield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  payment  to  this  poor  per- 
son does  not  come  out  of  the  social  secu- 
rity fund?  I  think  the  Senator  would 
want  to  state  the  case  correctly.  This  pay- 
ment would  come  out  of  general  revenues. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  It  really  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  the  provision  robs 


the  general  fund  or  the  trust  fund.  It 
robs  the  taxpayers  for  welfare  purposes 
and  not  for  social  security  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  trying  to  quarrel 
with  what  the  Senator  contends,  but 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  if  he  wants  to 
call  it  robbery  to  help  the  poor,  it  none- 
theless does  not  come  out  of  the  social 
security  fund. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  I  do  not  say  it  is  rob- 
bery to  help  the  poor,  but  I  think  it  is 
robbery  to  take  social  security  money 
and  use  it  for  welfare  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  welfare 
funds  ought  to  come  out  of  the  general 
fund  and  not  out  of  social  security 
taxes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
can  call  it  anything  he  wants  to.  How- 
ever, I  wanted  to  have  the  record  straight 
that  the  payment  to  these  poor  people 
would  come  from  the  general  revenue 
ani  not  from  social  security. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  'Well.  I  have  difficulty 
finding  that  in  the  bill.  But  whether  it 
does  or  does  not,  it  comes  to  the  same 
end.  The  provision  excuses  some  people 
from  paying  social  security  taxes  and 
gives  them  a  refund  greater  than  what 
they  pay  as  a  credit  against  social  se- 
curity taxes.  And  when  the  provision 
gives  them  a  refund  as  a  credit  against 
social  security  taxes,  it  exempts  them 
from  paying  social  security  taxes.  Let  us 
not  disguise  welfare  as  social  security. 

Part  B  perverts  the  social  security 
system.  And  not  only  that,  Mr.  President, 
but  it  provides  an  entering  wedge  for  a 
guaranteed  annual  income.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  distinguishing 
between  people  who  work  and  people  who 
do  not  work.  If  Congress  wants  to  give 
some  people  special  privileges  or  special 
aid  because  they  are  poor,  it  should  do 
it  In  the  name  of  welfare  and  not  in  the 
name  of  social  security.  It  has  no  place 
in  social  security. 

This  provision  gives  a  10-percent  tax 
credit  to  persons  earning  $4,000  a  year. 
However,  a  lot  of  other  people  have  a 
lot  of  political  power  and  a  lot  of  votes. 
In  subsequent  years,  Congress  will 
apply  this  provision  to  persons  earning 
$5,000,  $6,000,  $7,000,  and  upward.  Thus 
Congress  will  ultimately  destroy  the  so- 
cial security  system  by  constantly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  voters  who  are 
excused  from  paying  social  security  taxes 
through  the  device  of  giving  them  a 
credit  against  such  taxes. 

No  amount  of  sophistry  can  erase  the 
plain  truth  that  part  B  gives  to  everyone 
receiving  a  credit  against  his  social  se- 
curity taxes  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
credit. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  help  people  be- 
cause of  their  poverty,  it  should  help 
them  by  appropriate  welfare  benefits  out 
of  the  general  fund  and  not  excuse  them 
from  paying  social  security  taxes. 

Part  B  poses  a  threat  to  the  social 
security  sj'stem.  This  is  so  because  part 
B  uses  the  social  security  system  as  an 
excuse  for  paying  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  out  of  the  Treasury  and  an  at- 
tempt to  convert  the  social  security  sys- 
tem into  a  welfare  system  rather  than 
an  insurance  system. 

When  one  opposes  anything  In  a  social 
security  bill,  he  does  something  that  may 
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not  be  politically  popular.  When  I  am 
tempted  to  cast  a  vote  that  I  know  to  be 
politically  unpopular,  I  quote  to  myself 
these  words  of  Edgar  Guest. 

I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and  so,  I  want 
to  be  lit  for  myself  to  know. 

I  want  to  be  able  as  days  go  by,  always  to 
look  myself  straight  In  the  eye. 

I  don't  want  to  stand  with  the  setting  sun. 

And  hate  myself  for  the  things  I've  done. 

If  I  voted  for  a  provision  that  would 
convert  the  Social  Security  System  into 
a  welfare  system  by  exempting  some  peo- 
ple from  paying  social  security  taxes.  I 
would  stand  with  the  setting  Sun  and 
hate  myself  for  the  things  I  have  done. 
Congress  should  amend  the  welfare 
laws  to  help  those  who  need  help.  It 
ought  not  to  prostitute  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System  to  accomplish  such  an  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  thing 
that  we  are  discussing  here  is  the  same 
thing  that  the  Senate  voted  for  by  a  mar- 
gin of  about  9  to  I  when  we  were  con- 
sidering H.R.  1, 

This  relates  to  what  is  probably  the 
most  unjust  thing  about  the  American 
structure  of  government,  and  that  is 
that  when  one  actually  studies  the  mat- 
ter of  who  is  paying  the  taxes,  he  comes 
to  the  shocking  and  disappointing  con- 
clusion that  a  fair  study  by  any  econo- 
mist would  show  that  actually  the  poor 
people  have  actually  paid  their  taxes  to 
some  of  the  richest  people  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  chart  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  that  I  have  asked  to  have  placed 
there.  It  appears  in  the  back  of  the 
Chamber  as  well. 

The  information  on  this  chart  was 
taken  from  a  study  compiled  by  the  US. 
Census  Bureau.  It  demonstrates  how 
much  the  poor  actually  pay  in  taxes  in 
this  country. 

Here  Is  what  it  shows.  It  shows  who 
pays  for  the  tax  after  the  corporation 
passes  along  as  much  of  it  as  they  can 
to  the  consumer  and  absorbs  that  part 
which  they  cannot  pass  along,  and  after 
the  employer  pays  the  social  security 
tax  smd  passes  it  on  to  the  customer,  and 
after  the  landlord  pays  his  tax  and 
passes  it  on  to  those  who  pay  the  rents. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  good  econo- 
mist will  really  dispute  this,  that  people 
who  are  making  under  $2,000  would  pay 
a  tax  that  would  be  equal  to  44  percent 
of  their  earned  Income  in  taxes. 

That  Is  a  shocking  figure.  However,  it 
can  be  explained.  The  reason  is  that  a 
lot  of  these  people  are  receiving  their 
Income  from  transfer  payments,  or  a 
great  deal  of  them — social  security  pay- 
ments, veterans"  benefits,  disability  bene- 
fits, and  things  of  that  sort.  So  that 
many  of  these  people  have  received  the 
transfer  payments,  and  the  transfer  pay- 
ments more  than  offset  the  taxes  they 
pay. 

The  next  category  is  people  who  have 
$2,000  to  $4,000  In  Income.  These  are 
people,  by  and  large,  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing a  welfare  check,  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing social  security,  who  are  not  receiving 
veterans"  benefits,  or  any  government 
gratuity  of  any  sort  whatever  to  help 
them.  These  people  are  paying  about 
27  percent  of  their  income. 


In  this  category  of  those  who  receive 
from  $2,000  to  $4,000,  we  can  see  that 
there  is  not  as  much  transfer  money  re- 
ceived by  people  in  that  class.  They  are 
estimated  to  be  paying  27  percent  of 
their  Income  in  taxes. 

One  would  say,  how  can  that  be?  They 
are  not  paying  Income  taxes,  directly  but 
they  are  absorbing  the  income  taxes  paid 
by  the  corporations. 

I  was  dismayed  to  find  that  over  50 
percent  of  the  taxes  paid  by  corporations 
are  passed  on  to  consumers.  Some  econ- 
omists have  claimed  that  the  corpora- 
tions can  pass  on  more  than  that.  And 
some  tax  experts  contend  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  corporations  have  passed  on 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  corporate 
taxes  they  have  paid. 

When  one  analyzes  the  taxes  that  are 
paid  and  the  taxes  that  are  passed  on — 
consumer  taxes,  real  estate  taxes,  and 
various  other  taxes  that  are  passed  on 
to  these  people,  as  well  as  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  excise  taxes  and  social 
security  taxes  that  they  pay  directly — 
he  will  find  that  they  pay  the  same  per- 
centage of  their  income  in  taxes  as  do 
those  who  are  in  the  $4,000  to  $6,000 
group,  the  $6,000  to  $8,000  group,  the 
$8,000  to  $10,000  group,  and  the  $10,000 
to  $15,000  group,  and  that  they  even 
compare  rather  closely  with  those  who 
au-e  in  the  bracket  of  $15,000  and  over. 

At  that  point,  it  would  appear  that  the 
relatively  well  to  do  pay  about  one-third 
of  their  income  in  taxes.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  notable  exceptions. 
That  was  the  basis  for  our  trying  to  see 
to  it  that  all  rich  people  do  at  least  pay 
some  taxes. 

It  was  concluded  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1,  and  by  a 
substantial  floor  vote  when  we  studied 
the  matter  in  cormection  with  H.R.  1  last 
year,  that  it  just  is  not  fair  that  these 
poor  people  should  be  taxed  so  heavily, 
especially  when  you  recognize  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  we  are  actually 
taxing  those  people  into  poverty.  Fur- 
thermore, for  those  who  are  not  on  wel- 
fare— and  this  provision  does  not  benefit 
anyone  who  is  on  welfare — it  is  very 
discouraging  to  see  how  little  better  off 
they  would  be  if  they  worked  rather 
than  remained  on  the  welfare  rolls,  not 
working  at  all. 

Therefore,  it  was  felt  that  we  should 
at  least  give  these  working  people  tax 
relief  in  an  amount  that  would  be  about 
as  much  as  they  are  paying  in  social 
security  taxes,  because,  while  they  are 
theoretically  only  paying  half  of  it.  as  a 
practical  matter,  they  are  absorbing  all  of 
it.  Every  blessed  bit  of  It.  every  time  they 
buy  a  can  of  beans  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
some  diapers  for  the  children. 

The  committee  knows  that  these  peo- 
ple are  in  poverty,  that  they  are  not 
receiving  any  help  from  their  Govern- 
ment, and  that  they  are  being  over- 
worked, underpaid,  and  overtaxed.  Ad- 
mittedly their  tax  Is  not  being  applied 
directly  to  them,  but  In  the  Judgment 
of  those  of  us  who  favored  this  provision 
it  gets  down  to  one  relying  upon  a  tech- 
nicality to  say  that  these  people  are 
not  paying  27  percent  taxes. 

It  is  like  that  story  my  father  used  to 
tell  about  the  traveling  salesman  who 


came  back  with  a  furcoat  on  his  ex- 
pense account.  The  boss  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  deduct  the  furcoat,  or  to 
claim  It  as  an  expense,  and  he  said,  "Go 
out  and  bring  that  thing  back  in  witli- 
out  the  furcoat  on  It." 

The  man  brought  the  thing  back  in. 
and  he  got  the  expense  account 
approved. 

A  friend  asked.  "EMd  you  put  the  fur- 
coat in  it?"  He  said.  "I  put  the  fuf- 
coat  in  it.  but  the  boss  just  could  not 
find  it  this  time." 

Those  working  people  are  payir\g  for 
it.  Do  not  take  my  word  for  it.  The 
Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers says  they  are  paying  for  it.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  presented  us  a  report 
that  said  they  were  paying  for  it.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  agrees  they 
are  paying  for  it.  The  Senate  last  year, 
by  a  vote  of  90  to  10.  agreed  they  are 
paying  it. 

That  is  the  basis  on  which  we  are 
seeking  to  help  these  people,  who  are 
being  taxed  Into  poverty. 

This  is  not  a  guaranteed  Income 
scheme.  What  it  says  is  that  the  more 
poor  people  work  to  benefit  themselves 
the  more  benefits  they  get  by  getting 
back  some  of  the  taxes  that  are  being 
extracted  from  them.  Indirectly  though 
much  of  it  may  be. 

It  is  related  to  the  social  seciarity  tax 
because  that  is  the  only  good  informa- 
tion the  Government  has  available  to 
look  to.  to  see  how  much  these  poor 
people  actually  earned,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  earn  enough  to  pay 
an  income  tax. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  distinguished 
floor  manager  probably  recalls  that  when 
I  first  heard  of  this  plan  I  was  not  too 
enthusiastic  about  it.  But  the  more  I 
look  at  it.  the  more  sense  I  think  it 
makes. 

First  of  all.  the  rhetoric  we  hear  from 
most  politicians  is  to  the  effect  that 
■"where  it  is  possible,  prefer  work  to  wel- 
fare." 

Then  how  do  we  face  the  fundamental 
problem  of  how  we  make  It  preferable  to 
work  than  to  go  on  welfare?  To  do  that, 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  person  who  is  near  the  welfare 
point  to  do  better  than  he  is  doing  now. 
In  the  State  of  Washington  they  fig- 
ured you  have  to  make  about  $3.50  an 
hour  out  there,  with  a  family  of  four, 
to  do  as  well  as  you  would  on  welfare. 
That  is  a  problem  that  Is  nmning 
through  all  of  us.  and  there  are  several 
million  people  who  work  all  year,  usually 
unskilled  but  working  hard  and  trying  to 
care  for  their  families,  and  we  tax  them 
27  percent.  Many  of  those  taxes  are 
completely  regressive. 

There  is  no  deduction,  for  example,  on 
the  payroll  tax.  for  the  size  of  the  family. 
There  is  no  deduction  on  the  payroll  tax 
for  medical  costs.  There  is  no  deduction 
for  anything;  it  is  just  a  straight,  flat  tax, 
with  no  deductions,  and  they  pay  half 
again  as  much.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man, in  the  form  of  Indirect  taxes,  be- 
cause what  the  employer  contributes 
obviously  Is  either  added  to  the  cost  of 
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the  product  or  taken  from  wages,  and  as 
consumers  or  wage-earners  they  pay  that 
tax  indirectly,  which  is  why  we  get  the 
10-percent  figure. 

These  families,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics"  own  figures, 
after  working  all  year,  probably  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  provide  the  mini- 
mum necessities,  according  to  our  own 
Department  of  Labor,  that  they  need. 
So  in  terms  of  simple  equity,  in  terms  of 
incentives  for  employment,  and  in  terms 
of  trying  to  show  we  appreciate  a  person 
who  works  all  year  and  stays  off  welfare, 
for  all  these  reasons  this  modestly  expen- 
sive program — and  it  is  less  expensive 
than  a  lot  of  other  things  which  we  did 
today 

Mr.  LONG.  We  estimated  it  would  cost 
about  $600  million.  That  would  only  go 
to  poor  people  who  are  working  who  have 
families. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  and  It  would 
bring  a  lot  of  relief  to  decent,  hard- 
working American  families  who  today,  if 
they  looked  at  the  figures  realistically, 
could  say,  "Better  stop  working;  our 
Government  has  decided  to  tax  me  back 
on  welfare." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  average 
family  that  would  be  benefited  by  this 
amendment  would,  under  the  existing 
system,  be  better  off  to  move  from  the 
low-income  States  to  those  States  that 
have  relatively  high  welfare  payments, 
such  as  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  and 
go  on  welfare.  They  would  have  more  in- 
come than  If  they  stayed  and  worked. 

Just  look  at  how  the  present  system 
works  in  Louisiana.  Take  a  typical  case, 
a  poor  mother  with  three  children,  out 
trying  to  support  the  family  and  making 
about  $200  a  month.  If  she  were  not 
working  at  all,  she  could  get  about  $120 
a  month  and  she  could  get  some  food 
stamps.  So  really  by  working  all  year 
long,  trying  to  find  someone  to  look  aft- 
er her  children  while  she  is  away,  and 
enduring  all  the  other  complications  of 
work,  by  the  time  the  year  is  over  she  is 
only  about  $800  better  off  for  that  whole 
year  of  hard  work. 

Now.  In  these  poor  little  earnings,  she 
is  getting,  she  is  made  to  pay  about  27 
percent  in  taxes.  That  is  a  lot  more 
than  a  millionaire  absorbs,  if  he  has  the 
advice  of  a  tax  lawyer  to  do  a  little  tax 
planning  before  he  goes  to  work  and 
makes  all  that  money. 

We  can  be  technical  about  it  and  say, 
"Oh,  she  does  not  pay  that  tax,  the  em- 
ployer pays  the  tax,  or  the  coi-poration 
pays  the  tax,  or  the  landlord  pays  the 
tax.  or  someone  else  pays  it." 

But  we  know  the  President  has  a  Board 
of  Economic  Advisers  that  has  reported 
to  him  that  it  .s  that  poor  worker  who 
is  the  one  w  ho  pays  that  tax.  We  know  It, 
the  Finance  Committee  knows  it.  the 
Census  Bureau  knows  it.  Here  is  a  book, 
entitled,  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,'"  by  Mr. 
Herman  Miller,  which  has  been  a  rather 
classic  study  on  this  subject,  and  it  has 
been  dlscusse-.  many  times  in  articles  by 
Mr.  Pechman  and  others.  They  all  know 
it.  This  Is  generally  known  by  anybody 
who  has  any  credentials  at  all  in  the 
problems  of  the  poor  and  the  economics 
of  poverty. 


Why  should  we  not  co  something  lo 
encourage  these  poor  thinjs  to  work  and 
better  their  condition,  rather  than  tax 
them  Into  poverty?  So  we  have  proposed 
this  very  modest  thing.  Incidentally,  no 
family  would  get  a  great  amount  of  help. 
The  maximum  would  be  .'400  a  year  $33  a 
month  for  a  family  making  about  $330  a 
month.  That  Is  the  maximum  we  are 
asking  for,  which  I  regret  upsets  some 
people's  principles,  but  as  a  practical 
matter,  it  is  a  matter  of  giving  back  lo 
the  poor  the  taxes  they  have  actually 
paid. 

We  have  voted  on  this  matter  in  other 
contexts.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  came  before  the 
comniittee  some  time  back  and  made  an 
impressive  presentation  that  some  of  us 
had  not  thought  about  before,  the  la';t 
that  the  poor  were  being  taxed  a  great 
deal  more  than  conscience  could  justify 
and  he  offered  a  bill  to  give  some  tax  re- 
lief for  the  poor,  Tlie  Senate  eventually 
agreed  to  an  amendment  directed  to- 
wards that  purpose. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Some  of  us,  Senator 
MusKiE  and  1  pmong  them,  have  intro- 
duced legislation  designed  in  part  to  deal 
with  the  regressive  nature  of  payroll 
taxes,  particularly  those  in  the  low  in- 
come level,  which  is  part  of  what  this 
Is  designed  to  do;  that  is,  to  retui-n  to 
about  what  the  direct  or  the  indirect  cost 
of  the  payroll  tax  is  for  people  working 
at  the  lowest  income  levels. 

There  have  been  many  different  pro- 
posals trj'ing  to  get  to  this  same  pomt. 
This  amendment  is  a  good  one.  I  am 
glad  it  Is  in  the  bill.  It  passed  by  11  to  1 
In  the  committee,  which  is  a  pretty  good 
cross  section  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  another  aspect  of 
this  matter.  One  can  say  that  social  se- 
curity is  a  very  good  proposal  for  the 
poor,  but  if  we  compare  a  poor  person 
working  for  a  lifetime  at  low  wages,  such 
as  those  for  whom  I  plead  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  those  who  do  not  work  at  all, 
the  poor  who  work  for  a  lifetime  are 
only  a  little  better  off  than  those  who 
do  not  work  at  all. 

At  the  present  time,  the  poor  person 
who  works  for  a  lifetime  is  about  $4.50 
better  off.  because  we  do  allow  him  to 
keep  a  small  amount  of  benefits  when 
we  reduce  his  welfare  check  by  his  social 
security  check.  And  under  the  new  SSI 
program,  we  will  permit  him  to  keep  a 
plum  or  two  out  of  the  social  security 
check,  to  give  him  some  recognition  for 
a  lifetime  of  hard  work.  We  will  permit 
him  to  keep  $20,  we  might  say,  out  of 
his  social  security  check  to  recognize  that 
he  has  worked  all  his  life  and  had  to 
absorb  the  social  security  taxes,  and  the 
social  security  tax  increases.  But  even 
though  he  works  hard  his  whole  life  he 
winds  up  only  $20  better  off  than  If  he 
had  never  worked. 

This  point  was  driven  home  to  me  very 
forcibly  Ln  my  own  home.  Someone  men- 
tioned to  our  maid  who  was  working  for 
us  that  she  should  be  grateful  for  the 
fact  that  we  were  paying  her  social  se- 
curity taxes  for  her,  both  the  employer 
and  the  employee  parts. 

Well,  our  maid  must  have  been  in- 
formed by  someone  who  knew  the  facts, 


because  she  said  to  us — God  bless  her 
sweet  heart:  "With  all  due  deference, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long,  just  look  at  what 
my  minimum  social  security  benefit  will 
be  when  it  comes  time  for  me  to  retire 
because  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  get, 
which,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  will  be  the 
same  thing  as  anyone  on  welfare  gets  for 
his  whole  lifetime." 

Unfortunately,  she  was  right,  and  I 
have  never  again  tried  to  suggest  to  a 
maid  working  in  my  household  that  we 
were  paying  her  social  secmity  taxes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Se.iator  from  Louisiana  show  me  where 
the  bill  states  that  these  payments  are 
to  be  made  out  of  the  general  fund  and 
not  out  of  social  security  taxes? 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  I  will  be  glad  to 
find  that.  In  due  course,  I  will  obtain 
it. 

It  is  on  page  44,  and  notice  that  this 
shows  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
It  is  a  tax  credit  paid  back  under  general 
authority  to  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  here  is  what  it 
says 

Mr.  LONG.  Just  like  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  disagree.  In  says  on  page 
44,  that— 

There  shall  be  allowed  to  a  taxpayer  who 
is  an  eligible  Individual  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter.  .  . . 

The  specified  percentage  of  his  wages 
subject  to  social  security  taxes. 

This  chapter  is  the  chapter  which  im- 
poses social  security  taxes.  So  it  is  clear 
that  he  gets  a  credit  against  his  social 
security  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Those  words,  "this  chap- 
ter" refer  to  the  chapter  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  which  deals  with  in- 
come tax  credits.  I  might  say  that 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  a  credit  against  his 
social  security  taxes  and  a  credit  against 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  it  Is  a  credit — 
generally  credited  against  income  taxes, 
and  it  is  paid  from  the  general  revenue 
v.hich  is  financed  by  income  taxes  that 
we  pay  In. 

It  may  shock  ths  Senator  to  see  us 
proposing  something  to  help  the  poor 
here.  It  does  not  relate  to  a  tax  credit 
repaid  on  the  basis  of  taxes  assessed 
from  the  taxpayer  but  it  does  relate  to 
taxes  that  the  taxpayer  has  absorbed  in 
the  last  analysis.  That  should  not  be  any 
more  shocking  than  the  logic  by  which 
we  pay  a  tax  credit  to  a  manufacturer, 
or  a  tax  advantage  to  build  a  new  plant, 
a  tax  allowance  for  an  expansion  that 
docs  not  exist. 

One  can  argue  about  the  technical- 
ities and  all  that,  and  those  who  want  to 
concern  themselves  very  much  about  that 
type  of  thing,  I  am  sure  can  find  all  the 
reason  they  want  to  find  to  justify  voting 
against  it.  But  I  personally  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  If  one  thinks  in 
terms  of  social  justice,  economic  Justice, 
or  just  plain  humanity  in  general,  on  the 
relative  merits  of  deserving  people,  and 
then  looks  at  what  we  do  in  this  bill  to 
help  various  and  sundry  groups  who  have 
various  and  sundry  needs,  there  is  ample 
justification  to  also  give  some  consider- 
ation to  the  working  poor — and  there  are 
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about  20  million  poor  people  in  this  coun- 
try today — It  would  be  very  well  justified. 
I  believe  the  Senate  would  regret  having 
stricken  that  from  the  bill. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin>  voted  for  this  same 
proposal  on  September  30.  1972.  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  tell  us  he  did  not  know 

what  it  was 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  disagree.  I  voted  for  a 
work  bonus  which  was  set  out  in  different 
language. 

I  am  not  shocked  by  aiding  the  poor, 
which  I  favor,  but  I  am  shocked  by  the 
effort  to  convert  the  social  security  sys- 
tem into  a  welfare  system. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  make  this  clear,  Mr. 
President.  This  proposal  does  not  take 
one  nickel  from  the  social  security  trust 
funds.  The  entire  payment  comes  from 
general  revenues.  There  Is  revenue  in  the 
bill  to  pay  the  cost  of  it.  We  thought 
about  that,  that  someone  might  be  con- 
cerned about  the  cost,  and  so  we  pro- 
vided the  general  revenue  to  pay  for  it. 
those  of  us  who  beheve  that  this  should 
be  done.  In  no  way  does  it  go  to  the  so- 
cial security  fund,  but  simply  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues.  We  propose  in  this  bill  to 
shape  the  tax  structure  so  that  the  work- 
ing poor  do  not  lose  as  much  in  taxes  as 
those  who  are  far  better  off  In  relative 
terms,  and  we  provide  the  revenue  in  a 
much  more  equitable  fashion  to  make 
this  tax  adjustment.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  concur  in  what  the  committee  has 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  particularly 
pleased  that  what  we  seek  to  do  here 
has  been  endorsed  and  supported  by  two 
great  former  Secretaries  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  One  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
this  moment:  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff>.  The 
other  is  a  man  who  served  with  him  dur- 
ing his  tenure  in  that  Department  and 
who  subsequently  became  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  Mr,  WUbur  Cohen,  who  ad- 
vised with  regard  to  this  matter  and  was 
enthusiastically  In  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  and  a 
question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  First,  I  should  like  to 
pay  great  tribute  to  the  chairman  for  his 
imagination  and  constructive  thinking. 
We  have  been  arguing  about  welfare 
for  many,  many  years.  And  every  time 
we  try  to  come  up  with  a  welfare  reform 
program,  it  is  shot  down.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  are  many  abuses 
in  the  entire  welfcu-e  system.  Some  day. 
we  in  the  Senate  and  a  President  are 
going  to  try  to  straighten  out  the  welfare 
mess — and  it  is  a  mess. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
motivated  by  the  objective  of  keeping  the 
working  poor  working.  How  do  we  make 
sure  that  It  is  better  to  work  for  wages 
than  to  go  on  welfare?  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  what  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  trying  to  do  Is  to  make  the  per- 
son who  is  self-respecting,  who  wants  to 
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work,  realize  that  he  can  be  self-respect- 
ing and  still  not  be  worse  off  than  his 
neighbor  next  door,  who  Is  drawing  a 
welfare  check  which  under  present  law 
may  exceed  the  wages  he  is  getting  for  a 
full  week's  work. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  changing  the 
social  security  system;  because,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  our  welfare  pro- 
gram Is  a  part  of  the  social  security 
system.  It  is  In  the  same  titles  that  we 
are  working  on. 

We  are  really,  to  a  great  extent,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  individuals  we  are 
talking  about  to  work.  They  are  self- 
respecting,  are  not  getting  a  supplemen- 
tal welfare  check,  and  we  are  making 
sure  that  they  stay  on  their  jobs. 

We  are  going  to  say:  "We  respect  you 
for  trying  to  work,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  sure  that  we  will  not  charge  you 
with  an  extra  tax  that  will  put  you  on 
welfare  and  discourage  you  from  work- 
ing." 

We  should  commend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  an  innovative  Idea  and  a 
step  in  the  right  direction — and  many 
of  them  have  been  initiated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  to  try  to  find  al- 
ternative ways  to  get  out  of  the  welfare 
mess.  This  is  one  of  the  constructive  pro- 
posals of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
There  are  other  proposals  In  this  bill; 
perhaps  some  Senators  know  about  them 
and  some  do  not. 

Another  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  to  allow  pilot  pro- 
grams— 3— in  each  State  of  the  50, 
which  would  give  each  State  adminis- 
tration an  opportunity  to  work  out  al- 
ternative methods  of  payment,  or  jobs, 
or  programs,  to  see  if  somewhere  in  the 
50  States  an  answer  can  be  found  that 
the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  have 
never  come  up  with. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  Senate 
struck  out  the  opportunity  it  has  for  an 
innovative  program  for  the  working  poor, 
where  we  are  not  actually  paying  them 
anything  out  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  wel- 
fare funds.  They  do  not  have  to  go  to  a 
welfare  office  to  get  a  check.  They  just 
get  a  credit  against  their  social  security 
taxes.  The  chart  that  has  been  placed 
here  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in- 
dicates what  takes  place. 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  en- 
courage the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
his  leadership  and  not  strike  down  an  at- 
tempt to  do  something  constructive  for 
the  working  poor  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Some  time  ago.  President  Nixon  sent 
to  us  a  proposal  known  as  the  family  as- 
sistance plan,  which  was  at  least  in- 
tended to  help  the  working  poor.  We 
found  objections  to  it.  We  thought  it  did 
not  have  the  kind  of  work  incentives  that 
it  should  have.  So  that  proposal  failed 
to  become  law.  Yet  even  those  who  could 
not  agree  with  it.  such  as  Governor  Rea- 
gan, and  others,  suggested  that  some- 
thing sdong  this  line  would  be  fair  as  one 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  provide  eco- 


nomic justice  for  the  poor  who  are  work- 
ing for  what  little  they  get. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  was  persuaded  that 
this  provisior.  should  be  In  this  bill. 

At  the  time  we  were  considering  the 
family  assistance  plan  I  went  to  see 
President  Nixon  and  told  him  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  vote  for  as  much  money 
as  he  wanted  to  spend  to  help  the  work- 
ing poor.  He  was  talking  about  rough- 
ly. $5  billion.  But  I  said  it  would  have 
to  be  spent  in  such  a  fashion  that  it 
rewarded  people  who  worked— rewarded 
them  for  working— rather  than  to  pay 
them  for  doing  nothing. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  is  the  type 
of  thing  that  some  of  us.  who  feel  we 
should  encourage  people  to  work  and 
should  help  them  to  reach  economic  in- 
dependence and  to  find  their  way  out  of 
poverty,  consider  to  be  very  weU  justi- 
fied. 

I  should  think  that  the  20  million  peo- 
ple who  would  be  benefited  by  this  would 
heartily  approve  of  it.  I  should  think 
that  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
plight  of  those  people  and  the  relative 
meriLs  of  the  proposal  would  heartily 
applaud  our  adopting  this. 

I  can  remember  investigating  the 
situation  of  a  poor  man  who  had  10 
children,  was  working  at  a  minimum 
wage,  and  should  have  been  ehgible  for 
some  kind  of  help.  We  looked  into  it.  and 
the  welfare  people,  and  others,  advised 
us  correctly  that  he  was  not  eligible  for 
anything  at  aU.  But  this  Is  1  program 
that  a  poor  man  with  10  children  would 
have  had  available  to  him.  I  think 
we  should  encourage  people  to  carry 
their  own  load.  And  I  also  think  this  is 
the  least  that  we  could  be  expected  to 
do  in  considering  their  plight. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  justice  and 
the  equity  being  spoken  for  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  can  be  found  in  a 
table  that  has  been  placed  on  each  Sen- 
ator's desk.  In  that  table,  it  Is  shown  what 
a  fantastic  distribution  of  taxes  Is  paid 
by  those  in  the  lower  Income  group.  When 
we  consider  that  the  percentage  of  taxes 
on  an  Income  of  a  person  In  the  $2,000 
class  is  44  percent,  and  the  class  that  is 
sought  to  be  helped  by  the  Senator's 
amendment.  $2,000  to  $4,000,  is  27  per- 
cent, and  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  it  is  27 
percent,  it  is  a  question  of  such  a  small 
modicum  of  justice  that  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  work  out  here. 

I  would  hope  that  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  be  rejected  and  that  the 
Senate  would  uphold  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a  table  entitled  "Taxes  and  Trans- 
fers as  a  Pencentage  of  Income:  1965." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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TAXES  AND  TRANSFERS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCOME, 
196S 

(In  p«rcent| 


Tans 


Income  class 


State 
Fed-  and 
•ral     local     Total    ments 


Trans-     Taxes 
(er        less 
pay-     trans- 
fers 


Under  K.OOO 19  25  44  126  '-83 

J2,000  to  J4.000 16  11  27  11  16 

J4  OOO  to  $6,000 17  10  27  5  21 

J6,000  to  J8,000 17  9  26  3  23 

$8,000  to  JIO.OOO 18  9  27  2  25 

Jin  OOO  to  J15.000 19  9  27  2  25 

$15,000  and  over 32  7  38  1  37 

Total 22  9         31         14  24 

I  The  minus  sign  indicates  that  families  and  individuals  in 
this  class  received  more  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
meiils  than  Ihey,  as  a  group,  paid  to  these  governments  In  taxes. 

Source:  Joseph  A  Pechman.  "The  Rich,  the  Poor,  and  the 
Taxes  They  Pay."  the  Public  Interest.  November  1969.  The 
dala  are  Irom  the  Economic  Report  ol  the  President,  1%9,  p.  161. 

Herman  Miller,  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,"  p  17, 

Mr.  LONG.  Quite  apart  from  the  mer- 
its, and  I  do  think  there  Is  merit,  I  think 
Senators  might  want  to  look  for  one  sec- 
ond at  the  politics.  These  are  figures 
which  show  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the 
poor,  a  biu-den  which  is  unconscionable 
when  applied  to  the  working  poor.  I 
would  not  want  my  opponent  to  be  able 
to  present  these  figures  and  to  say  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  this  situation,  and  I  voted  to  leave 
the  situation  as  I  found  it. 

Mr.  ALT  .EN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  wanted  to  speak 
at  this  time.  In  his  absence  I  will  say  a 
few  words. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  tl.e  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  and  myself. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  merely  took  the  floor  in  his 
absence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  remove  this 
provision  from  the  bill. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  me  to  per- 
form. I  never  like  to  oppose  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  He  is  always  too  fair  and  cour- 
teoub  in  the  deliberations  of  the  commit- 
tee. Also  I  feel  the  plan  he  has  worked 
out  here  to  encourage  people  to  work  has 
a  great  deal  of  merit.  I  think  it  should  be 
u.sed  in  an  altogether  different  way  than 
is  proposed  here. 

Many  of  us  supported  this  principle  as 
a  backfire,  so  to  speak,  against  the  family 
assistance  plan  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration in  the  last  couple  of  years.  That 
plan  was  one  that  rewarded  people  for 
not  working.  If  someone  worked,  he  got 
less  from  the  Government  under  the 
guaranteed  income  plan  than  if  he 
worked.  It  was  to  a  person's  advantage 
not  to  work;  and  out  of  that  situation 
was  bom  in  the  Committee  on  Finance 
the  concept  of  a  reward  for  working. 


Witliin  a  certain  purview  I  would  sup- 
port that  Idea.  The  idea  of  a  work 
bonus — which  is  no  longer  called  that. 
but  it  is  a  reward  for  working — I  would 
apply  to  the  people  on  welfare  for  a 
limited  time,  for  a  limited  number  of 
months,  so  that  it  would  be  a  reward,  an 
inducement  to  take  the  risk  of  leaving 
the  welfare  rolls  and  becoming  a  self- 
sustaining  citizen.  We  have  in  our  great 
cities  many  people  who  have  never  held 
a  job  at  all  and  any  encouragement  we 
give  them  to  work  would  be  a  good  thing. 
But  that  is  not  what  we  have  before  us 
today.  We  have  a  proposal  to  send  to 
every  head  of  a  family,  a  worker,  who 
makes  $4,000  a  year,  a  check  for  $400.  If 
the  worker  makes  $3,000  a  year  we  send 
him  a  check  for  $300.  If  he  makes  $2,000 
we  send  him  a  check  for  $200.  If  he 
makes  more  than  $4,000,  he  still  gets  a 
check  at  a  lesser  amount,  but  it  phases 
out  at  $5,600. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  the 
beginning  of  a  new  program  that  does 
not  exist  at  this  time.  Right  off  the  bat  5 
million  families  will  get  a  check  from  the 
Federal  Government  who  do  not  get  a 
check  at  the  present  time. 

Here  we  talk  about  deficits  and  paying 
as  they  go  and  balancing  the  budget.  We 
even  have  some  pious  votes  in  reference 
to  it.  In  this  bill  is  a  program  to  make  5 
million  families  will  get  a  check  from  the 
eral  Government  for  a  check  they  are 
not  getting  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
President,  tliis  is  not  welfare  reform. 

As  I  say,  they  could  take  this  idea  of 
an  incentive  for  workers,  apply  it  only 
to  people  on  welfare  who  are  ablebodied, 
for  a  limited  time,  for  them  to  get  over 
the  hump,  and  take  the  risk  and  go  out 
and  get  a  job.  In  that  purview  I  would 
support  it.  I  supported  the  idea  in  prin- 
ciple as  a  backfire  against  the  family 
assistance  plan  which  was  taken  up,  a 
guaranteed  income  that  provided  that 
the  less  one  worked  the  more  he  received. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  means  a  new 
plan  to  send  a  check  to  5  million  people 
right  off  the  bat.  It  is  estimated  it  will 
cost  some  $700  million  to  $1  billion  a 
year.  That  is  just  the  beginning.  Let  us 
look  at  the  rollcalls  in  this  Chamber 
yesterday  and  today.  Somebody  is  going 
to  say  10  percent  of  $4,000  Is  not  enough. 
It  will  be  raised  on  this  floor  to  12  per- 
cent. 15  percent,  and  then  20  percent. 
It  will  then  be  decided  that  the  working 
poor  defined  at  $4,000  a  year  is  not 
enough,  and  that  amount  will  be  raised. 
It  is  not  only  a  new  program  but  it  has 
built  in  the  pressures  to  expand  it  both 
as  to  amount  and  as  to  the  number  of 
people  it  will  reach.  It  is  not  welfare 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  all  sorts  of  charts  can 
be  brought  in  here  about  who  pays  the 
taxes.  Well,  we  know  that  Congress  is 
taking  many  steps  lately  to  relieve  the 
poor  of  their  taxes.  We  have  exempted 
enough  people  from  the  Federal  income 
tax  to  elect  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  situation  right  now. 
Of  course,  the  poor  are  paying  a  lot  of 
indirect  taxes.  So  is  everyone  else.  We 
have  taxed  and  taxed  and  taxed  our- 
selves to  death. 

Mr.   ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 


Senator   yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  imperative  to  ev- 
ery businessman  to  pass  onto  the  con- 
sumer business  taxes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  he  had  to,  or  go  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  he  does  not  do  that  he 
goes  bankrupt,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS,  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  another  point 
that  I  doubt  has  been  thought  through 
by  those  who  represent  rural  States.  This 
will  be  a  new  program  to  send  a  check 
to  everyone  who  does  not  make  more 
than  $5,600  a  year.  It  talks  about  the 
working  poor,  except  that  the  plan  ex- 
empts the  self-employed.  That  means 
that  the  great  agricultural  communities 
of  the  country  are  outside  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  hve  in  a  great  city 
and  for  some  reason  your  earnings  are 
only  $4,000,  you  will  be  sent  a  check  for 
$400.  But  if  you  live  in  North  Dakota  and 
run  a  farm,  then  you  may  work  the  clock 
aroimd  and  only  make  $4,000  and  they 
will  tax  you  to  help  send  that  check  to 
somebod>'  in  the  city,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  vote  to  start  a 
new  program  like  this,  a  new  program  of 
sending  checks  out  of  Washington. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  we  are  mailing  so 
many  checks  out  of  Washington  now 
that  is  what  is  bogging  the  mail  service 
down. 

The  Information  was  presented  here 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration 
that  there  are  30  million  beneficiaries, 
and  they  cannot  effectuate  an  increase 
in  the  payment  in  less  than  4  or  5 
months,  even  with  modem  machines. 

We  talk  about  how  many  people  are 
working  for  the  Government.  I  think 
most  of  them  are  busy  sending  out 
checks,  or  cashing  them,  themselves. 

Here  we  have  a  proposal  to  start  a 
new  program,  a  new  Federal  subsidy,  for 
5  million  people  who  are  now  self-sup- 
porting. We  will  send  them  a  check,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  morally  wrong.  How 
many  people,  Mr.  President,  do  you 
know  in  yoiu-  own  experience  who  had 
been  self-supporting  imtil  somebody 
started  to  give  them  something  for  noth- 
ing? And  so  then  they  want  something 
more  for  nothing. 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  help  the 
working  poor.  We  can  set  our  financial 
house  in  order.  We  can  do  something 
about  halting  this  terrible  infiation.  We 
could  adopt  some  labor-management 
policies  that  would  increase  production, 
so  people  could  buy  more  with  their 
money.  But  all  these  proposals  are  to  the 
contrary. 

When  we  feed  the  fires  of  inflation, 
we  not  only  make  it  more  expensive  to 
run  a  household;  we  make  it  more  ex- 
pensive to  run  a  hospital,  and  then  peo- 
ple have  to  pay  more.  We  have  made  it 
so  expensive  to  operate  a  school  that  is 
not  supported  by  taxation  that  those 
schools  are  going  out  of  business  by  the 
hundreds. 

So  today  we  are  asked  to  Inaugurate 
another  program  to  put  5  million  people 
on  the  road  to  receiving  a  Govenunent 
check  who  are  not  now  getting  one. 
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Even  If  we  had  the  money  to  do  tliat. 
even  if  we  were  all  agreed  that  that  was 
the  thing  to  do.  how  on  earth  can  you 
justify  that  and  exclude  aJl  agriculture? 
The  work  bonus  will  be  paid  to  everyone 
but  the  self-employed.  Farmers  are  self- 
employed.  So  here  is  something  to  add  to 
the  tax  burden  of  agriculture  in  a  pro- 
gram in  which  they  would  not  share  at 
all — the  rural  people  of  America.  And 
any  student  of  poverty  in  America  knows 
that  rural  poverty  is  the  worst  that  we 
have. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  enjoy  speak- 
ing so  harshly  of  a  proposal  offered  by 
my  di.sting\ilshed  friend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  because  I  believe  that  he  has 
rendered  a  very  great  service  in  his  lead- 
ership in  the  Finance  Committee  in  the 
months  gone  by  to  save  this  country  from 
going  on  a  course  of  a  guaranteed  income, 
which  was  based  upon  the  proposition 
that  the  less  you  work,  the  more  you  get. 
And  so  out  of  that  came  the  idea,  "Well, 
let  us  reward  the  person  that  works." 
I  am  for  rewarding  him  by  doing  some- 
thing about  inflation,  by  lessening  his 
costs,  and  on  mtiking  it  possible  for  him 
to  send  his  children  to  a  school  that  is 
not  run  out  of  business  because  of  high 
costs.  But  this  idea  of  sending  a  direct 
check  when  we  do  not  have  the  money 
in  the  Treasury  to  do  it — we  will  have 
to  do  it  with  borrowed  money — is  tak- 
ing a  much  different  turn  than  was  an- 
ticipated when  it  was  first  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  it  can  never  be  justified 
that  tliis  program  of  sending  out  checks 
would  include  everjbody  but  rural  Amer- 
icans. If  the  Senate  should  adopt  it  and 
it  should  become  law.  those  who  rep- 
resent a  rural  constituency  will  find 
that  tliey  have  taxed  their  people  to  sup- 
port a  social  program  that  they,  by  the 
very  language  of  the  proposal,  are  denied 
participation  in. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  to  help  support  peo- 
ple who  cannot  support  themselves.  The 
first  claim  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  helping  people  should  go  to 
the  handicapped,  the  blind,  the  victim 
of  misfortune,  the  person  who  by  age 
cannot  produce  for  himself.  We  have  no 
responsibility  to  support  people  who  can 
support  themselves. 

Mr.  President  there  never  was  a  social 
program  Inaugurated  that  was  forced 
upon  people  to  take  something  they  were 
getting  along  without  that  did  not  make 
them  more  dependent.  How  will  this 
work?  Well,  here  is  how  it  will  work. 
There  will  be  people  who  are  in  on  it 
and  then  they  will  talk  about  it  in  the 
community.  "Well,  so  and  so  is  getting 
it,  and  so  and  so  is  getting  it.  Let  us 
apply  for  it."  They  will  give  it  to  any- 
body who  applies,  unless  he  lives  in  rural 
America.  It  is  not  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  ought 
to  prevail.  This  provijslon  ought  to  go 
out  of  the  bill.  It  ought  to  be  revised  as 
part  of  welfare  reform,  and  this  reward 
for  working  should  be  used  with  people 
on  welfare  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
to  get  them  through  that  transition  pe- 
riod of  leavins  the  security  of  welfare 
and  taking  the  risk  of  trjing  to  support 
themselves. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  which  would  eliminate 
part  B,  the  so-called  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  the  social  security 
amendments  in  recent  years  have  not 
only  increased  the  rate  at  which  earnings 
are  taxed;  they  have  increased  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  tax. 

At  the  present  time,  I  believe  a  per- 
son's earnings  up  to  $10,800  are  subject 
to  ta.x,  with  the  earnings  subject  to  tax 
under  the  present  law  to  go  to  $12,600 
on  January  1.  I  believe  the  bill  that  is 
now  pending  would  raise  it  to  $13,200 
subject  to  tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  employees  of  the 
country,  the  employers  of  the  country, 
the  self-employed  are  groaning  under 
these  increases  in  tax  rates,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  their  earnings 
subject  to  taxes.  So  what  is  the  answer? 
What  does  the  committee  come  up  with? 
Well,  as  to  a  certain  segment  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  will.  In  effect,  exempt  them  from 
all  social  security  taxes,  thereby,  of 
course  putting  a  greater  burden  on  the 
employee  who  might  possibly  be  working 
side  by  side  with  one  who  is  having  his 
social  security  payments  relieved  of  taxes. 
He  might  continue  to  be  paying  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  not  now  paying 
taxes. 

So.  in  effect,  as  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  pointed  out,  this  comes  out  of 
the  Treasury  and  does  not  come  out  of 
the  social  security  fund.  However,  we  all 
know  that  the  Government  is  feeding  out 
of  both  troughs  and  the  Government  is 
using  all  of  these  funds,  the  trust  funds 
and  the  general  revenue  funds  under  a 
uniform  budget.  So  it  is  all  taken  out  of 
the  same  pot.  under  the  present  situation. 
And.  by  the  way.  if  this  comes  out  of 
the  general  revenue,  what  is  it  doing  in 
a  social  security  bill  anyhow?  But  here 
it  is. 

So.  In  effect.  It  would  exempt  certain 
people  from  paying  any  social  security 
taxes.  It  would  then  give  them  the  great 
bulk  of  what  the  employers  pay.  Why  do 
I  say  that?  On  page  45  of  the  bill,  part  of 
the  section  sought  to  be  removed  gives  to 
a  person  making  $4,000  a  year  on  up 
$5,600  a  year  86  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  in  social  security  taxes  by 
the  emploi'er  and  the  employee. 

If  we  take  86  percent  of  what  they 
both  pay.  which  would  be  11.7  percent, 
we  end  up  with  10  percent  of  the  earn- 
ings that  he  is  given  back  tis  a  bonus. 

An  employer  cannot  get  any  of  liis  tax 
back.  He  might  be  having  trouble  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet  himself.  But  con- 
sideration Ls  not  given  to  him  at  all.  Part 
of  the  amount  paid  by  the  employer  is 
turned  over  to  the  employee. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  said 
CHI  the  floor  a  moment  ago  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  $3.5  billion 
has  been  added  to  the  bill.  And  this  is 
the  only  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered since  the  bill  has  been  pending  that 
would  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent  by  the  bill. 

I  have  not  had  a  single  soul  mention 
to  me  anything  about  voting  for  tiiis  type 
of  provision.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not 
being  pushed  by  anyone  other  than  the 
committee  and  of  course  some  Members 
of  the  Senate.  But  here  is  £in  opportunity 


to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditures provided  by  thl",  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  favor  the  cjiicept  of 
a  graduated  social  secuiity  tax.  I  hope 
that  someday  the  committee  will  come 
up  with  some  sort  of  a  graduated  pay- 
ment— that  is.  a  lesser  rayment  on  the 
first,  say.  $1,000  a  year  and  a  httle  larger 
percentage  on  the  next  thousand  and 
then  go  up  by  degrees  so  that  the  person 
making  more  money  will  pay  more  taxes 
along  the  line  of  the  income  tax. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  for  a  man 
making  $50,000  a  year  to  pay  the  same 
rate  of  tax  on  the  covered  earnings  as 
a  man  who  makes  $4,000.  $5,000,  $6,000, 
or  $7,000  a  year. 

This  is  kind  of  a  graduated  social  se- 
curity tax  and  it  goes  a  little  to  the  ex- 
treme. It  carries  it  to  the  extreme,  out 
of  sight.  It  relieves  a  person  from  paying 
social  security  so  that  he  gets  the  benefit 
of  social  security  and  he  gets  social  se- 
curity in  the  way  of  social  security  ben- 
efits at  the  other  end.  It  hardly  seems 
fair. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
chart  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  does 
not  show  that  persons  earning  Incomes 
from  $2,000  to  $15,000  a  year  pay  vir- 
tually the  same  percentage  of  their  in- 
come in  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  If  on  the  basis  of  the  ar- 
gument made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Congress  would  be 
authorized.  If  this  chart  Is  correct,  to 
grant  a  tax  credit  to  every  working  per- 
son who  earns  $15,000  a  year  or  less? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  that  same  theory, 
I  think  that  we  might  well  do  that. 

At  one  time  it  was  explained  that  this 
money  spent  under  this  section  would 
be  offset  by  eliminating  the  deduction 
on  gasoline  tax  payments  to  the  States  as 
a  deduction  from  the  Federal  Income 
tax. 

I  notice  that  an  amendment  Is  pend- 
ing and  possibly  it  will  be  acted  on.  I 
believe  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
that  provision  will  get  lost.  We  can  rest 
assured  of  that.  However,  I  am  sure  that 
that  provision  which  would  eliminate 
the  gasoline  taxes  in  the  form  of  deduc- 
tions on  Federal  income  taxes  will  get 
lost  somewhere.  And  there  will  be  no 
offsetting  amoimt.  It  will  all  be  a  case  of 
outgo  and  nothing  coming  in. 

It  hardly  seems  fair  to  pay  a  bonus  of 
$400  to  someone.  In  effect  he  is  getting 
all  of  his  social  security  payments  back 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  amount  that 
his  employer  has  paid. 

I  do  believe  that  this  is  no  place  where 
we  should  eliminate  the  expenditures  of 
some  $600  million  on  up  to  $1  billion. 
We  can  re.«:t  a.^sured  that  If  this  ever 
takes  root  In  our  law,  it  will  multiply  in 
cost  many  fold  as  the  years  go  by. 

So.  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  said,  this  is  a  brand  new  pro- 
gram which  puts  some  5  million  new 
names  on  the  Federal  list  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  checks. 

I  feel  that  this  is  one  place  where 
we  can  save  possibly  $1  billion  a  year 
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and  many  billions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
the  years  to  come. 

I  do  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  asked  for,  I  ask  for  the 
veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Froxmire).  Is  there  a  sufiQclent  second 
(putting  the  question).  There  Is  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Ervin- 
Allen  amendment.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRicHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke>,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
erni,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis*.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee>   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  and  Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  21, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


[No.  639  Leg. 

YEAS— 21 

Allen 

Fannin 

Roth 

Brock 

Fong 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Grlffln 

William  L 

Byrd. 

Oumey 

Sparkman 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Helms 

Tower 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Young 

ErvlQ 

Proxmlre 
NAYS— 57 

Abourezk 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Aiken 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Bayh 

Domenlcl 

Long 

BeaU 

Donilnlck 

Magnusou 

Bentsen 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Bible 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Biden 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Brooke 

Hart 

Mondale 

Burdlck 

Hatneld 

Moss 

Cannon 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Case 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Churcli 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Pastors 

Cook 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Pell 

Schweiker 

Taft 

Percy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Talmadge 

Randolph 

Stafford 

Turmey 

Riblcoff 

Stevens 

Weicker 

Saxbe 

Stevenson 

wmiams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Baker 

Harlke 

McGovern 

Bartlett 

Haskell 

Metcair 

Bellmon 

Hughes 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Javits 

Packwood 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Mathias 

Symington 

Fulbright 

McClure 

Goldwater 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said :  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  vote  on  amendment  No. 
539,  I  be  permitted  to  change  my  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  The  hour  of  7  p.m.  having 
arrived 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended temporarily  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  ask  of  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  the  result  of  any  conversations 
he  and  the  leadership  might  have  had 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
who  has  two  amendments,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  who  has  one,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  who  has  one. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  first.  If  I 
may  be  allowed 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I 
can  determine  with  regard  to  all  the 
amendments  that  remain,  we  could  en- 
ter into  a  brief  time  limitation  and  vote 
on  them  in  short  order.  So  I  should  think 
we  might  be  able  to  finish  this  bill  in  the 
next  hour  or  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  know 
a  little  more  precisely  how  many  amend- 
ments we  have,  whether  we  have  any 
time  agreements,  and  how  long  they  wlU 
take.  If  we  are  going  to  stay  here  until 
midnight,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  we 
go  back  on  the  other  business. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  pleased  to  agree,  be- 
cause every  other  Senator  has  told  me 
that  he  would  agree  to  a  limitation  on  his 
amendment  of  no  more  than  10  minutes, 
say;  so  we  should  be  able  to  dispose  of 
them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  glad  to  agree  to  a  15-minute  time  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous   consent    that    debate    on    these 


amendments  be  limited  to  10  minutes  on 
each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  LONG.  And  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ments have  the  same  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  I  can  work 
out  an  agreement  that  will  take  less  time 
than  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well  then,  might  I  suggest 
that  we  go  amendment  by  amendment 
and  I  believe  we  can  work  out  a  limita- 
tion of  10  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  much 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  shouW  like  to 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
how  many  amendments  are  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me,  we  have  counted  eight.  In- 
cluding yours. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  have  an 
amendment.  I  am  only  making  an  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  RL^NSFIELD.  Seven,  then.  We 
could  possibly  finish  by  9  o'clock  and 
have  a  final  vote  then. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  let  us  in- 
clude that  in  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement,  that  we  quit  by  9. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Final  passage  by  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  was  on  the  floor 
earlier  in  the  evening  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  made  the  statement  that  the 
matters  to  be  considered  were  rather 
important  and  that  this  was  not  some- 
thing to  rush  through. 

We  are  here  for  the  weekend.  I  am 
prepared  to  be  on  the  floor  all  day  to- 
morrow and  all  day  Simday  if  necessary. 
But  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I  am 
not  prepared  to  rush  through  matters 
of  this  import. 

Are  we  doing  this,  in  other  words,  to 
go  ahead  and  accommodate  ourselves 
this  evening,  or  is  this  going  to  give 
appropriate  consideration  to  matters 
raised  before  this  body?  Could  we  have, 
for  example 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  doing  this 
to  accommodate  ourselves.  We  have  been 
on  this  bill  for  4  days  now.  The  most 
difficult  amendments  are  over  with.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  to  a  head 
a  very  important  bill  while  we  are  all 
here  and  have  a  chance  to  do  It. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  concur  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  but  we  are 
going  to  be  here  tliis  weekend  so  that  we 
can  just  go  on  and  conduct  our  busi- 
ness  

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  on  that  basis, 
there  is  no  need  to  argue  further. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Are  there  any  votes 
scheduled  for  tomorrow? 
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Mr.  MANSnELD.  There  may  well  be. 
I   do   not   know   what   discussions   are 

cf*  Yi^^  11  tp^^ 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Could  I  ask  the  dLs- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  how 
many  of  the  seven  amendments  proposed 
will  call  for  rollcall  votes? 

Mr  LONG.  There  is  no  way  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  say  whether  that  could 
take  us  to  11  or  12  tonight? 

Mr,  LONG.  The  majority  leader  has 
suggested  that  we  could  pass  this  bill  by 
9  o'clock.  There  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  we  can. 

Frankly,  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever 
the  Senate  wants  to  do  about  the  matter 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  all  the  rest.  But  I  am  h\  no 
position  to  prevent  Senators  from  offer- 
ing amendments,  of  course.  Any  Senator 
can,  at  the  last  minute,  decide  that  there 
is  something  else  he  wants  to  bring  up, 
and  that  is  within  his  power. 

Mr.  WEICKER  Might  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  what  the 
business  will  be  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  If  we  do  not  finish 
this  bill  tonight,  that  will  be  the  basiness 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Macnusoni  pro- 
poses to  take  up  the  daylight  saving  bill. 
We  have  a  schedule  to  contend  with. 
This,  of  course,  is  subject  to  those  who 
arc  interested  in  it,  like  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr  Dominick'.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Taft>,  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  i  Mr.  MACNtrsoN  > ,  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
want  to  stay  here  spinning  our  wheels  on 
agreeing  to  motion.-^,  amendments,  ta- 
bling motions,  which  do  not  mean  any- 
thing except  to  make  us  look  good,  which 
it  does  not.  It  makes  us  look  foolish. 

Mr.  WEICKER  I  would  concur  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  We 
should  have  voted  on  this  bill  a  long  time 
ago.  I  do  not  want  to  have  important 
proposals  laid  before  us  and  try  to  rush 
them  through  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  out  this  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  We  are  not  The 
most  difficult  amendments  are  behind 
us.  in  my  opinion.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
is  coming  up  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  try  to  work  out  agreements  as  we  go 
along  at  this  time  and  ask  that  a  final 
vote  occur  beginning  at  9:30  and  not 
later  than  9:30. 

Mr  WEICKER  If  I  might  say  to  the 
dlsUnguls^ied  majority  leader,  I  usually 
find  the  most  difficult  proposals  dis- 
patched during  the  daytime  hours  but 
the  most  costly  propo.sals  get  through 
during  the  night  hours. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  costly 
ones  are  behind  us — I  hope 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  LONG  I  object. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  I  really  do 
not  think  that  on  a  bill  of  this  magni- 
tude, involving  as  much  money  and  with 
the  l£suc3  we  have  here,  that  we  ought 
to  permit  ourselves  to  be  In  a  situation 
where  we  would  not  debate  amendments 
that  might  Involve  a  billion  dollars  or 


more.  Much  as  I  would  like  to  accommo- 
date the  majority  leader,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  something  we  might 
regret.  Therefore,  I  cannot  agree  to  that. 
But  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  accom- 
modate the  majority  leader  In  a  general 
agreement  on  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
concurs,  I  suggest  that  we  just  go  along 
with  the  bill,  take  our  chances  with  each 
amendment,  and  hopefully  be  able  to 
pass  the  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  the 
agreement  to  state  that  at  a  definite 
time,  at  a  time  cert.iln.  we  will  return  to 
the  con-slderatlon  of  the  House  message, 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  having 
the  floor,  as  the  agreement  now  provides, 
to  take  effect  at  7  o'clock,  and  It  Is  al- 
re.idy  10  minutes  past  7. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  9 :  30  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  we  return  at  that 
time,  no  matter  what? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  And  the  Senator  has 
the  floor. 

Mr  ALLEN,  No  matter  what  state  of 
affairs  we  are  In' 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  would  hke  to  sUite  that 
by  shortening  the  time  that  this  bill  is 
under  consideration,  we  will  probably 
save  the  US.  Government  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  for  each  hour 
the  debate  is  shortened.  That  Is  just 
about  the  track  record  of  amendments 
thus  far.  About  $3  billion  In  amend- 
ments, according  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  have  been  added 
already.  So  every  hour  we  cut  down,  we 
probably  save  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollprs. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  if  we  go  ahead,  deferring 
the  Senator  from  Alabama's  matter,  and 
continue  on  this  matter,  we  will  go  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama's  problem  at 
9:30,  whether  or  not  we  have  finished 
this  bill,  and  that  he  will  have  the  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  WEICKER.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
know  exactly  what  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  Ls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is  to  extend  the  time 
on  tills  bill  until  9  30  tonlsht. 

Mr.  M.AGNUSON  Mr.  President 

Mr  MANSFIELD  9  30  or  before,  and 
then  It  goes  back  to  the  Senator  from 
AI.Lbama. 

Mr  WEICKER  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
there  are  10  minutes  on  each  side? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  No.  that  is  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  has 
been  voided. 

I5  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Mont.ma''  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
heard  the  majority  suggest  that  after 


this  bill  was  through,  we  would  take  up 
the  daylight  saving  time  bill  tomorrow, 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  ready  to  take 
it  up  at  any  time.  But  how  are  we  going 
to  take  it  up  if  we  go  back  to  the  debt 
limit  bill? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  If  we  cannot  take  it 
up,  we  will  not.  It  Is  just  a  hope.  The 
Senator  from  Washinpton  has  Indicated 
that  it  is  on  the  administration's  mu.  t 
ILst.  But  let  us  face  that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  tho:.e  Inter- 
ested In  the  daylight  saving  matter 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  O'^FICER  The  Sen- 
ate  Is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  I  re- 
.serve  the  right  to  object,  and  I  want  to 
find  cut  about  It.  I  will  be  here  tomor- 
row, and  I  hope  the  other  Senators  are 
on  notice.  I  do  not  thiiok  they  should  be 
here  all  day  If  there  is  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  see  how  It 
works  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNCS ) .  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
the  floor. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr,  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  tiie  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  bUI, 
lu&ert  tbe  (ollowlug  new  section. 

CONSUMn   PKICC   INDEX   FOB   THE   AGED 

Sec.  —  (B)  In  order  to  provide  the  Cou- 
Kress  with  Improved  means  for  (ormulatlug 
legislation  with  respect  to  older  Americans, 
the  Secretary  of  Latmr,  through  the  Bureau 
of  L.ibor  Statistics  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  prepare,  as  part  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Tifi.  »  r,-,f,ii£ijed  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of 
itlstlcj.  a  consumer  price  Index  (to 
:.  .as  the  "Consumer  Price  Index  fr.r 
the  .^?ecl'  I  de.lL;;ied  to  reflect  the  relev.mi 
price  iiifrrmalK'n  for  Individuals  who  are 
65  years  of  age  cr  older. 

(b)(1)  Section  21S(1|  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rlTy  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Oon- 
5Uii.fr  Price  Inilex",  wherever  It  appears 
tlifr-lii.  Rnd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Con- 
s'.uner  Price  Index  fcr  the  Aged  or  the  Ccn- 
Biimer  Price  Index,  whichever  Is  the  higher". 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subp.".ra- 
^raph  (Bl,  the  amendments  nwAe  by  para- 
graph (1)   shall  be  effective  with  rc-pect  to 

r     •     '  r  \--^--, -..de  after  the  date 

■n   under  section 

„■ ...t   ^.-  ...  .-..    ,.  .LV  Act. 

(Bl   Tlie  amendments  made  by  par.tgraph 
.'■    ■'!,!!    .,..1-    :  .■    1  fTi>ctl\e    with    respect    to 
ease  made  under  sec- 
Mi  Security  Act  If  such 
increase  Is  made  with  respect  to  a  b.ise  quar- 
ter  (OS  deOned  In  section  31SU)U)(A)    of 
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such  Act)  which  occurs  prior  to  the  first 
calendar  quarter  for  each  month  of  which 
there  Is  published  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  (In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)) 
a  "Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  Aged". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  compliment  the  Chair  on  its  efforts  to 
obtain  order  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  hope 
the  Chair  will  persist  until  it  secures  or- 
der in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator rleld? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  this  the  Senator's 
amendment  relating  to  the  consumer 
price  index  for  the  aged? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
willing  to  take  this  amendment  to  con- 
ference, and  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
provide  the  information  that  supports 
the  argument,  and  we  will  see  if  the 
House  will  apree  to  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  delighted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  second  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  153,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"p«OHiBrnoN  or  federai.  rcrNDiNG  for 

ABORTIONS  UNDER  MEDICAID 

"Sec.  193.  None  of  the  funds  under  title 
19  may  be  used  for  the  performance  of  abor- 
tions." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  of  this  section  Is  brief.  It  is 
section  193.  and  it  reads: 

None  of  the  funds  under  title  19  may  be 
used  for  the  performance  of  abortions. 

This  language  is  substantially  Identi- 
cal to  the  language  that  was  approved 
recently  by  the  conferees  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

This  does  not  reach  into  the  constitu- 
tional question.  Rather,  it  simply  says 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  not  pay 
for  abortions.  If  States  want  to  pay  for 
them  or  help  others  pay.  that  is  up  to 
them,  and  they  may  do  so  with  their  own 
funds. 

I  suggest  that  If  Congress  felt  that 
Federal  funds  ought  not  be  allowed  to 
be  u.sed  abroad  for  the  performance  of 
abortions  on  foreign  women,  then  at 
least  we  could  accord  the  same  protec- 
tion to  our  own. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  merely 
supports  a  continuing  expression  of  con- 
gressional intent  that  has  already  been 
Incorporated  In  several  bills  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  am  prepared  to  have  a  vote  on  It 
directly. 

I  offer  this  amendment,  incidentally, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  as  well  as  myself. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presidnt,  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   730 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  730,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Church,  Senator  Cranston, 
Senator  Clark,  Senator  Pell,  Senator 
Case,  and  Senator  Schweiker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  87  of  the  bill.  Insert  between  Unes 
21   and  22  the  following  new  section: 

"MINIMUM  MANOATOBT  SERVICES  FOR  INDI- 
VIDUALS RECEIVING  SUPPLEMENTARY  SECU- 
RIIY    INCOME    BENEFITS 

"Sec.  130.  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1132  (as  added  by  section  135  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  section: 

"  'MINIMUM  MANDATORY  SERVICES  FOR  INDI- 
VIDUALS RECEIVING  SUPPLEMENTARY  SECURITY 
INCOME     BENEFITS 

"'Sec.  1133.  In  addition  to  other  require- 
ments Imposed  by  law  as  a  condition  for 
the  approval  of  a  State  plan  under  title  VI 
of  such  Act,  there  la  hereby  Imposed  (effec- 
tive January  1,  1974)  the  requirement  that 
such  plan  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  at 
least  three  types  of  services  (selected  by  the 
State)  for  individuals  who  are  recipients  of 
supplementary  security  income  benefits 
under  title  XVI  and  who  are  In  need  of 
such  services. '." 

On  page  87,  line  23,  strike  out  "136"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "137". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  simply  seeks  equitable  and 
parallel  treatment  for  the  elderly,  blind, 
and  disabled  In  the  provision  of  services. 
As  the  committee  bill  attempts  to  pro- 
vide broad  flexibility  to  the  States  in  the 
determination  as  to  who  is  eligible,  what 
services  are  to  be  delivered  and  how 
they  are  to  be  delivered,  It  still  main- 
tains five  mandatory  services,  three  of 
them  affecting  adult  programs. 

Thus,  the  committee  mandates  that  in 
the  adult  program,  the  State  shall  con- 
tinue to  offer:  first,  family  planning 
services,  second,  services  to  a  mentally 
retarded  individual;  and  third,  services 
to  drug  addicts  or  alcoholics. 

Essentially  this  amendment  states  that 
in  a  similar  way  the  States  should  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  three  services  to  the 
elderly,  blind,  and  disabled. 

We  do  not  in  any  way  seek  to  override 
a  State  determination  as  to  which  three 
services  could  best  yield  the  goals  called 
for  In  the  committee  bill ;  that  is,  the  self- 
support  goal,  the  family-care  or  self- 
care  goal,  the  community-based  care  goal 
and  when  other  forms  of  care  are  not 
feasible,  the  institutional  care  goal. 

However,  as  the  committee  repwrt  and 
as  a  host  of  studies  by  the  Special  Com- 


mittee on  the  Aging,  the  most  recently 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal,  State 
and  Community  Services  that  I  chair, 
noted,  these  social  services  are  crucial 
to  prevent  the  far  more  costly,  and  more 
disrupting  effects  of  premature  and 
needless  institutionalization. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
proper  mix  of  social  services,  such  as 
homemaker  services,  transportation 
services,  and  health-related  services  can 
prove  the  difference  between  an  Individ- 
ual maintaining  a  role  in  the  life  of  our 
society  or  in  being  shut  away  in  the  nurs- 
ing home  unnecessarily. 

While  there  have  been  some  improve- 
ments in  the  HEW  regulations  for  so- 
cial services  since  the  first  set  was  pub- 
lished on  May  1,  there  still  remains  the 
neglect  of  social  services  for  the  elder- 
ly, blind  and  disabled.  I  believe  tliis 
measure  will  remedy  the  present  situa- 
tion and  provide  the  elderly  receiving 
SSI  payments  with  a  minimum  level  of 
vital  services. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  we  have  received  letters  of 
support  for  this  amendment  from  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
from  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  from  the  National  Council 
on  Aging,  from  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  $2.5 
billion  ceiling  adopted  last  year  and  re- 
tained in  this  bill.  It  does  not  affect  the 
$1.9  billion  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  In  fact,  when  there  was  no  ceiling 
on  the  expenditure  of  fimds  for  social 
services,  and  when  many  more  were  man- 
datory, the  cost  remained  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  social  services  dollars  while 
the  elderly  poor  continue  to  comprise 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  Nation's  poor. 

As  we  all  know  the  impact  of  infla- 
tion on  the  Nation's  elderly  has  been 
brutal.  Food  prices  alone  has  jumped 
nearly  20  percent  since  last  year.  And 
while  the  average  family  spends  some 
16  percent  of  its  income  on  food,  the 
elderly  must  budget  nearly  27  percent 
of  their  income  for  that  purpose. 

Now  with  the  prices  of  energj-  sky- 
rocketing, once  again  it  is  the  elderly, 
living  in  the  older  sections  of  our  cities 
and  dependent  on  high-cost  fuel,  who 
will  carry  the  largest  proportional  bur- 
den of  the  energy  crisis. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  a 
minimum  step  is  to  add  to  the  current 
requirement  of  three  adult  so:ial  serv- 
ices for  individuals  presently  on  welfare, 
a  similar  requirement  for  three  social 
services  to  be  presented  to  the  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled  within  each  State 
plan. 

I  urge  the  amendment's  adoption. 

In  July  1973  there  were  1,8  million  re- 
cipients of  old  age  assistance,  78  thou- 
sand recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  smd 
1.2  million  recipients  of  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled.  All  qualify 
for  the  SSI  program. 

Currently  all  of  these  Individuals  are 
receiving  social  services  required  imder 
the  law  in  every  State  in  the  Nation. 

Under  this  bill  all  of  those  services 
could  be  wiped  out  completely.  There  is 
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no  guarantee  that  a  single  elderly  blind 
or  disabled  person  will  receive  any  social 
services  In  any  State  unless  this  amend- 
ment 15  adopted. 

Even  under  the  increased  levels  of 
SSI — $1,680  for  a  single  individual  and 
$2,520  for  a  couple  contained  in  this  bill, 
these  individuals  still  will  be  below  the 
poverty  line. 

The  result  is  that  the  effect  of  this  bill 
could  well  be  the  reverse  of  its  intent. 
Instead  of  permitting  more  individuals  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  self -support  and  per- 
sonal and  family  independence,  we  may 
be  forcing  more  into  dependency  and 
into  institutions. 

This  amendment  will  prevent  that  from 
occurring  It  will  assure  a  minimum 
package  of  three  social  services  to  the 
elderly,  to  the  blind,  and  to  the  disabled. 

Just  as  the  committee  left  untouched 
the  mandatory  requirement  for  a  mini- 
mum of  services  to  AFDC  recipients,  so 
must  we  guarantee  a  minimum  of  serv- 
ices to  this  group.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Social  services  were  mandated  for  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  in  Federal  reg- 
ulations issued  November  26,  1970.  Those 
regulations  were  in  effect  until  November 
1.  1973  when  the  recent  HEW  regulations 
took  effect. 

The  following  social  services  were 
mandated  to  take  effect  immediately  in 
1970: 

First.  Information  and  referral  serv- 
ices. 

Second.  Protective  services. 

Third.  Services  designed  to  permit 
aged  to  remain  in  the  community  or  to 
be  returned  to  the  community — instead 
of  being  institutionalized — foster  care 
and  supportive  service. 

Fourth.  Services  supplemental  health 
care — transportation  to  and  from  doc- 
tors and  escort  services. 

Fifth.  Sell-support  services  for  handi- 
capped. 

The  following  social  services  were  to  be 
mandatory  as  of  April  1,  1974 ; 

First.  Homemaker  services. 

Second.  Support  services  to  blind. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  services  would 
be  guaranteed  or  assured  to  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  unless  my  amendment 
passes. 

These  services  previously  were  man- 
dated on  all  States.  Under  the  bill  not  a 
single  service  for  the  elderly  will  be  as- 
sured. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  basis 
on  which  the  committee  resolved  this  was 
that  we  will  provide  each  State  with  its 
share  of  the  $2.5  billion.  In  Louisiana  our 
share  would  be  about  $39  million.  We 
would  leave  up  to  the  States  the  decision 
as  to  which  services  they  would  provide 
and  how  much  to  provide. 

I  think  every  State  would  pronde  three 
services  or  more.  I  should  hardly  think 
that  my  State  would  want  to  provide  less 
than  three  services  to  the  aged.  For  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  let  the  States  decide 
for  themselves  how  this  social  service 
money  should  be  used,  with  an  overall 
limitation  on  how  much  each  State 
should   have,   it   was  our   feeling   they 


could  make  the  best  use  of  their  funds  if 
we  did  not  stipulate  how  they  use  it. 
We  did  not  try  to  dictate  how  they 
should  spend  the  money  for  any  service 
or  group. 

What  the  Senator  is  suggesting  is  not 
in  line  with  the  theory  we  propose,  which 
was  that  this  money  be  given  to  the 
States  for  what  would  amount  to  a  rev- 
enue sharing  program  for  social  services. 

So  what  the  Senator  is  suggesting  Is 
contrary  to  the  philosophy  that  finally 
prevailed  in  the  committee.  But  it  does 
not  bother  me  at  all  If  the  Senate  wishes 
to  do  it  in  the  Senator's  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  amendment  sim- 
ply mandates  three  services  for  the 
elderly 

The  States  can  choose  any  of  the 
three,  but  they  are  going  to  agree,  imder 
the  program,  that  they  will  render  that 
service  At  the  present  time,  they  are 
required  to  provide  five.  They  were  going 
to  be  required  to  provide  two  additional 
services  under  the  regulations.  So  they 
were  going  to  be  required  to  provide 
seven  services. 

As  I  understand  it.  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  regulations,  only  13  percent 
of  the  elderly  people  were  actually  bene- 
fitting from  the  range  of  services  that 
were  included.  So  the  track  record  In 
the  past  for  the  elderly,  quite  frankly, 
has  been  weak.  This  has  been  generally 
true  in  the  manpower  programs.  The 
elderly  are  constantly  being  left  behind. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  every  State  will  find  a  way 
to  provide  three  services  to  the  aged. 
But  we  do  not  insist  on  them  because 
we  wanted  to  provide  broad  flexibility. 
It  is  purely  a  matter  for  a  State  to  decide 
whether  it  wants  to  mandate  three  more 
services  or  not.  If  the  Senate  should  not 
decide,  the  State  will  try  to  provide  that 
nimiber  anyway. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Do  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  require  that  States  shall 
choose,  from  those  30-odd  services,  not 
fewer  than  three? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect It  can  be  any  three.  The  amendment 
leaves  it  up  to  the  State,  but  't  requires 
that  three  of  those  services  shall  be 
selected.  We  want  to  make  certain  that 
the  States  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly.  I  imagine  that  the  services  will 
be  different  among  the  States.  We  have 
not  specified  which  services  they  shall  be ; 
we  just  require  three.  No  additional 
funds  will  be  required.  We  Just  require 
the  States  to  provide  three  services, 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  strong  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  personally  would  let 
the  States  have  the  complete  flexibility 
we  gave  them.  But  If  the  Senate  wants 
to  mandate  three  services.  I  see  nothing 
objectionable  to  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  personal  preference  would  be  to  have 
a  broad  latitude.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)    (putting  the  question). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  64.  line  6.  through  line  24,  pg.  87; 
strike  part  D.  of  title  I  of  the  bUl. 

Strike  paragraph  3(a)  through  3(d)  of 
Section  1130(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  added  by  amendment  No.  750  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  is  being  offered  on 
Ijehalf  of  the  administration,  seeks  to  de- 
lete in  its  entirety  the  committee's  social 
services  provisions.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  let  stand  the  No- 
vember 1  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  relat- 
ing to  social  services. 

The  administration  believes  that  by 
giving  these  regulations  a  chance  to  work. 
Congress,  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
could  then  clearly  determine  whether  or 
not  these  regulations  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  administration  of  the  so- 
cial services  program  as  many  are 
alleging. 

This  amendment  offers  a  choice  be- 
tween the  revenue  sharing  approtich  as 
provided  for  in  the  bill  and  the  regula- 
tions which  seek  to  restore  the  social 
services  program  to  its  intended  role  of 
providing  services  to  those  on  welfare  or 
those  in  danger  of  becoming  dependent 
on  welfare  assistance. 

The  administration  feels  that  this  bill's 
approach  to  social  services  may  unwit- 
tingly destroy  the  social  services  pro- 
gram and  defeat  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Through  its  regulations  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  attempted  to  restrict  the  social  serv- 
ices to  the  area  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Apparently  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  social  services  were  intended  for 
almost  anybody,  but  the  facts  do  not 
support  this  position. 

The  administration  fears  that  the  so- 
cial services  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
result  in  a  further  diffusion  of  Federal 
funds  to  support  programs  or  activities 
unrelated  to  welfare,  all  in  the  name  of 
reducing  welfare  dependency. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  so  that  the  record  will  be 
clear  as  to  the  administration's  position 
on  this  issue.  The  administration  Is  to 
be  commended  for  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  stop  abuses  of  the  social 
services  program  so  that  it  will  serve 
those  who  need  and  deserve  it,  the  poor 
and  the  near  poor.  In  seeking  the  amend- 
ment, the  administration  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  deeply  concerned  about 
this  program.  It  is  evident  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  in  view  of  the  discussion  here 
today,  this  amendment  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  preserve  time  and  move  on  to  other 
business  before  this  body,  I  am  request- 
ing that  the  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  offer 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Califorala 
(Mr.  Cranston). 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiecticn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  119,  line  7.  of  the  bill,  odd  "(a)  " 
after  "lea". 

On  page  119,  between  lines  8  and  9.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  409  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  term  'individuals  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  18'  as  used  In  subsection 
(a)  above  shall  not  Include  any  Individual 
who  Is  not — 

"(1)  a  father  who  Is  not  Incapacitated;  or 

"(2)  a  mother  with  no  children  under  six. 
and  who  Is  not — 

"(A)  HI.  Incapacitated  or  of  advanced  age; 

•'  ( B )  too  remote  from  an  employment  pro- 
gram to  be  able  to  participate  In  such  pro- 
gram: 

"(C)  needed  at  home  to  care  for  an  Inca- 
pacitated family  member:  or 

"(D)  attending  school  on  a  full-time  basis; 
or 

"(E)  participating  in  a  Work  Incentive 
Program. 

"(d)  If  the  relative  with  whom  a  child  Is 
living  Is  denied  aid  because  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  above,  any  aid  for  which  such  child  Is 
eligible  will  be  provided  in  tlie  form  of  pro- 
tective payments  as  described  in  section  406 
(b)(2)  (without  regard  to  subsections  (A) 
through  (E)  of  such  section.". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  an  amendment  in  the  bill 
which  reinstates  the  community  work 
and  training  progi-ams  that  existed  prior 
to  1967  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
two  clarifications  of  the  community  work 
and  training  program  which  would  be 
consistent  with  what  we  do  under  the 
work  incentive  program. 

The  amendment  would  therefore  do 
two  things: 

First.  It  would  prevent  a  State  from 
requiring  participation  by  any  incapaci- 
tated or  aged  person,  or  by  any  mother 
who  has  a  child  under  age  6.  or  who  is 
caring  for  an  incapacitated  family  mem- 
ber, or  who  lives  in  too  remote  an  area, 
or  who  is  attending  school  full  time,  or 
who  is  participating  in  the  work  in- 
centive program. 

Second.  If  a  parent  is  denied  AFDC 
because  of  the  parent's  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  community  work  and  train- 
ing program,  the  child  will  be  able  to 
receive  protective  payments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia discussed  this  matter.  He  thought 
that  mothers  with  children  aged  under 
6  should  work  only  if  they  volunteered 
to  work,  and  the  amendment  carries 
that  out.  It  further  states  if  a  parent  is 
denied  AFDC  assistance  because  of  re- 
fusing to  accept  cimployment,  the  aid 
will  nevertheless  be  continued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  under  a  protec- 
tive payment  mechanism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  738. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  171,  strike  out  Unas  5  through  and 
Including  16. 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
io  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— REPEAL  OP  DEDUCTION  FOR 
GASOLINE  TAXES 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  164(a)  (relating  to 
deduction  of  taxes  not  related  to  a  trade  or 
business)  Is  amended  by  striking  and  para- 
graph (5)  (relating  to  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
other  motor  fuels) . 

(b)  Section  :64(b)(5)  (relating  to  sepa- 
rately stated  taxes)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  of  any  tax  on  tlie  sale  of  gasoline, 
diescl  fuel,  or  other  motor  fuel". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  thl-;  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1973. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
present  law  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  a  taxpayer  who  itemizes  hi.s  de- 
ductions may  deduct  State  and  local 
taxes  paid  by  him  during  the  year  at- 
tributable to  the  piu-chase  of  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,  and  other  motor  fuels. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in 
section  301  of  H.R.  3153,  proposes  re- 
pealing the  deduction  for  State  and  local 
gasoline  taxes  effective  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 

Amendment  No.  738  would  delete  the 
committee  section  301  repealing  deduc- 
tions for  State  and  local  gasoline  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  day  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  I  and  some  other  Senators 
called  up  a  minimunr.  tax  amendment 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  tax 
credit  for  low  income  w^orkers  with  fam- 
ilies contained  in  S.  3153.  That  amend- 
ment lost  on  a  roUcall  vote.  We  had  in- 
tended to  call  up  the  minimum  tax  and 
restoring  the  gasoline  tax  deduction  in 
the  same  amendment.  Such  an  approach 
could  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question,  we  therefore  sep- 
arated our  amendment.  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  the  minimum  tax  was  to  replace 
the  revenue  gain  by  repeal  of  the  gas- 
oline tax  and  since  we  lost  the  vote  of 
the  minimum  tax.  the  major  threat  for 
this  amendment  was  lost. 

The  defeat  of  the  minimum  tax  was  a 
mistake.  We  could  have  imposed  a  little 
more  tax  on  those  who,  in  my  judgment, 
are  not  paying  adequate  taxes  on  pre- 
ferred income,  and  such  an  approach 
would  have  been  preferable  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  gasoline  tax,  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  numbers  of  low-income  people — 
in  fact.  71  percent  of  the  benefit  of  this 
deduction  goes  to  people  with  taxable  in- 
comes of  $20,000  or  less. 

In  any  event.  I  want  to  record  my 
personal  objection  to  the  repeal  of  the 
deduction  for  the  gasoline  taxes  for  this 
purpose  and  reiterate  my  support  of  the 
proposal  to  strengthen  the  minimum 
tax. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee added  to  the  bill  about  $700  million 
of  additional  benefits  for  the  poor  which 
would  not  be  financed  by  the  social  se- 


curity tax.  When  we  go  to  conference 
with  the  House,  we  invariably  find  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  Inclined 
to  insist,  and  also  that  the  administra- 
tion advises,  that  they  are  not  willing 
to  agree  to  benefits  for  the  poor  if  it 
results  in  an  unbalance  in  the  budget  or 
are  not  financed.  Therefore,  this  repealer 
of  the  gasoline  tax  deduction  was  pro- 
posed in  order  to  fund  the  benefits  of 
the  low-income  tax  credits  for  which 
the  Senate  voted  by  a  margin  of  about 
3-to-l. 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  will  prevail  in 
enacting  into  law  that  provision  or  the 
other  major  benefits  that  we  hove  pro- 
posed here  in  the  Senate  if  we  do  not 
have  funds  to  pay  for  them.  Therefore, 
we  took  this  one  item  of  so-called  tax 
simplification,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  administration  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee, is  one  of  the  lower  priority  tax 
deductions,  and  said  it  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  administration  recommended  that 
this  deduction  should  be  repealed  as 
part  of  its  tax  simplification  proposals. 
We  in  the  committee  recommended  this 
repeal  at  this  time  as  a  tradeoff  to  raise 
the  funds  in  order  to  make  relief  possible 
by  way  of  tax  credits  for  persons  of  low 
income. 

To  show  Senators  how  much  it  would 
amoimt  to,  it  is  our  opinion  that  persons 
paying  a  tax  on  $5,000  or  less  on  the 
whole  benefit  only  in  the  sum  of  $8  mil- 
lion from  this  item.  The  benefit  is  con- 
centrated among  those  who  make  in  the 
area  of  $10,000  to  $50,000. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
deduction  does  not  benefit  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  taxpayers  who  file  the  simpli- 
fied tax  return,  since  on  these  returns 
they  will  take  the  standard  deduction 
rather  than  itemize  their  deductions. 

The  gas  tax  deduction  only  benefits 
those  who  itemize  their  deductions.  Even 
among  these  people  there  is  an  inequity 
and  an  Injustice  in  that  many  people  do 
not  keep  up  with  how  much  gasoline  they 
buy  and  how  much  State  taxes  they  pay. 

The  internal  revenue  people  complain 
that  this  is  probably  an  item  that  is  sub- 
ject to  the  greatest  amount  of  chiseling. 

This  is  the  one  item  that  we  thought 
should  be  repealed  and  the  money  that 
would  be  gained  by  the  repeal  would  be 
used  to  pay  some  of  the  benefits  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support,  although  he  needs 
none,  to  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said. 

Let  us  understand  clearly  the  point 
that  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  is  making.  In  authorizing  pay- 
ments to  the  working  poor,  the  Finance 
Committee  singled  out  that  group  of 
people  that  in  its  judgment  were  most 
desei-ving  of  help.  We  want  to  help  the 
people  whose  income  were  below  any  de- 
cent standard  that  one  could  imagine. 

It  was  with  that  thought  in  mind  that 
the  Finance  Committee  reported  out  the 
benefits  to  the  working  poor.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  how  do  we  pay  for  it.  It  costs 
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about  $700  million.  In  order  to  pay  for 
it,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  other  membere  of  the  committee 
agreed  that  the  best  way  to  do  that  would 
be  to  repeal  the  gasoline  tax  payment 
exemption.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the 
poor  people  do  not  itemize  their  gasoline 
taxes  paid,  just  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Finane  Committee  has  said. 

So  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  them  anyway. 
And  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  also  said,  the  people  who  do  itemize 
the  tax.  oftentimes  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  are  chiseling 
on  it.  They  put  in  for  more  taxes  paid 
than  probably  could  be  documented. 

So  really.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  pay  this  $700  million  to  the  worliing 
poor  than  through  this  mechanism. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  after  this  tax  savings  has  been  ef- 
fected by  repealing  this  gasoline  tax  de- 
duction, we  are  going  to  be  able  to  go  to 
the  House  with  a  balanced  budget.  This 
will  serve  to  help  the  people  who  need  it 
most,  the  poor  people. 

As  everyone  here  knows,  the  bur4en  of 
inflation  falls  most  heavily  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  poor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three 
very  excellent  reasons  not  to  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever we  talk  about  taxes,  we  really  have 
to  be  talking  about  relative  inequity. 
And  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

The  question  is  whether  we  should  pay 
for  the  tax  credit  to  the  working  poor 
by  strengthening  the  minimum  tax  and 
tax  preferred  income  that  totally  escapes 
all  taxation  or  whether  we  should  repeal 
the  deductibility  of  local  and  State 
gasoline  taxes  which  is  beneficial  to  peo- 
ple in  a  much  lower- income  bracket. 

On  that  question  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  minimum  tax  was  a 
much  more  equitable  way  to  pay  for  this 
program  than  to  repeal  the  gasoline 
taxes. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
It,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
be  printed  in  the  Record  to  show  who 
the  beneficiaries  are. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  would  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  also  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
directly  below  the  chart  he  is  requesting 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the  chart 
on  the  minimum  tax.  so  that  we  see  side 
by  side  what  the  Senate  has  been  asked 
to  do. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  right  below  the 
chart  I  have  requested  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  there  also  be  the  chart 
showing  the  minimum  tax  so  that  the 
comparative  benefits  can  be  shown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  I.-1972  INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  TAKEN  FOR  tax  loophole  that  costs  $600  million  a 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GASOLINE  TAXES  year.  And  who  does  that  loophole  bene- 

|in  miiiionsi  fit?  Not  the  wealthy,  you  may  be  sure. 

— Instead,  It  benefits  those  in  the  low-  and 

Amount  oi  Hilddle-income  tax  groups.  Yet,  the  com- 

dcduciion  mittee  wants  to  close. 

The  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 

Income  i3«  bfjtket:  to  consider  all  the  various  deductions  in 

uoooibjsooo 7  ^^  ^■^  'a^'s  next  year,  as  part  of  com- 

J5.000  to  p.ooo ""IIIIIIIIIIIII""             27  prehensive  tax  reform  legislation. 

jJaKo'l^sTo lis  "^J^*^  *r >^^  argument  that  opponents 

jis.ooo  to  j2o,ooo   .' 136  Used  to  defeat  the  amendment  of  the 

«"oooio|so^oo :.„::::::..            w  senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sena- 

jioo 000 ind  o^er  6  *°'"  ^'"^  Massachusetts  on  the  minimum 

tax. 

TABLE  II -DISTRIBUTION  OF  GAIN  FROM  INDIVIDUALS  "  seems  to  me  that  the  samc  reasoning 

UNDER  PROPOSED  MINIMUM  TAX  AMENDMENTS  applies  to  repcahng  the  gasobne  tax  de- 

. duction  as  well.  If  we  are  going  to  defer 

„  ^.    ^,  for  next  year  any  consideration  of  the 

"  r«urns          Increase  ^^  ^ode.  I  wonder  why  we  are  trying  to 

Adjusted  JI055  income                aftected                tax  eliminate  this  deduction  at  the  present 

time. 

Wiojs.ooo I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 

jio'ooo°o'j2o'm6 ^^^y  °"  *^is  amendment.  I  think  it  is 

J2o,ooo to $50.000.. '."""r"I ij.666 jioooooo  something  that  all  American  consumers 

J»'Oo« '•  Jioo.ooo 22,000      28.000,000  Understand.  They  know  that  with  the 

'"""""'*"•""'" 30.000     299.000.000  worsening  energy  crisis,  they  may  well  be 

Total 63.000     330,000.000  Called  upon  to  pay  higher  prices  for  gaso- 

line,  and  their  gasoline  taxes  will  go  up. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  might  ^^''  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Senate,  taking  away  their 
point  out  that  people  in  the  income  gasoline  tax  deduction,  right  in  the  mid- 
bracket  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  receive  de-  °H  '^^  energy  crisis, 
ductions  totaling  $27  million.  Those  in  .J^J^^^^  ^°  '"^  ^^^^  ^^^  proposal  of 
the  bracket  from  $7,000  to  $10  000  re-  ^"^  Senator  from  Wisconsin  deserves  the 
receive  deductions  of  $83  million  Those  suQport  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  the  bracket  of  $10,000  to  $15,000  re-  ""« this  evening. 

ceive  deductions  of  $165  million  Those  Certainly,  this  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
in  the  bracket  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  re-  ,  "  .  ^*'  "ili'^erstood  amendments 
ceive  deductions  of  $136  mUlion.  1"  ^      ^*uw'^°'^^  "  ^^^  automobUe  owners 

Over  70  percent  of  the  benefits  of  the  k*^  ^  ]?}^^^-  Jou  can  be  sure  they  would 

gasoline  tax  deduction  goes  to  people  in  ^  hooding  our  offices  with  mail  and  tele- 

the  $20,000  bracket  or  below  ^'^'"^  ^"'^  Personal  visits  urging  us  to 

So,  if  we  match  the  equitv  of  this  pro-  ?f  "^f /""f.  ^^f^  *?  ,''^°^  ^J^^  gasoline 
posal  with  the  equity  of  the  minimum  ^^J'^  2'?"''Jn^,r^TV°^ti  'h'^  «'  ^'  °" 
tax  proposal,  there  is  not  any  doubt  a^d  gas  mdustry  actually  did  flood  us  m 
whatsoever  that  the  minimum  tax  is  ^Pfrtl°^JL°  ?^  ^^°^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^e  mini- 
more  equitable  and  would  result  in  more  '^R'^t^n,  ?«n  ^c.  r  ♦>,  ♦  .k  * 
benefits  to  the  working  poor  than  would  .n^"^J^°"  ^f,?]^  sure  that  the  American 
the  reoeal  of  the  easoline  tax  consumer  will  do  a  quiet  bum  if  he  reads 

%h"r^Uit  t!.'rp"rf^tly  Clear  to  TJtTot^'X\lTl  Ti'^' ^"If"^  "^'^ 

everyone.  We  are  always  happy  here  to  i^uct^^n  If  h?ft.mi,L  h^/^^^'i  ^^"^ 

give  benefits  to  the  wealthy  in  all  parts  v^  pJn  k.  .nrl  u^        ^  dedtictions. 

of  the  tax  law.  But  to  give  some  benefit  L°",if  °  nripXnd.     T^T...V''t^°''  ^^ 

to  someone  who  deducts  his  expenses  for  ^^Jes  oThLt^v^.t.^  h^t.  VT  .h^ 

J^nc!tirooS'ro.^°"^'r'  -r^/J,^^  SerSi?iLS^cUorboJ.^e'rt^at'°co^^ 

^r%f^^Tr^^'^o"°^w'^';"^''^^-  ^*"^  the  gasoline  tax  table.  Then,  he 

bri^fl^.  Y^iSSInd^the'^^iSSj-  f^oS  ^^^^^^  'Z'^sM^'LTel  iSlS"^ 

jroTe^Jr^H^^rTrf  ""''^\S^  JaSle^'Sil^h?  SSi'es'"Jt"fe"am  S^t'o 

S.^«^lT*  *  il  ^^  !,°K^^*  ^°y  J"«*^^  ^*«  ^'^  deduction,  based  on  the  size  of 

nnance  Committee  and  here  on  the  floor  his  car  and  the  number  of  mUes  he  has 

of  the  Senate.  driven. 

It  is  interesting  that  only  a  little  over  So  this  is  not  one  of  those  actions  by 
an  hour  ago.  as  the  Senator  from  Wis-  Congress  on  the  tax  code  that  the  long- 
consin  has  pointed  out.  the  Senate  turned  suffering  average  American  consumer 
its  back  on  the  reform  for  a  modest  in-  wUl  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding, 
crease  in  the  taxes  for  those  who  were  i  recognize  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
making  over  $100,000  a  year.  There  was  to  repeal  the  deduction,  as  a  concept  of 
little  doubt  on  that  vote.  The  Senate  re-  tax  reform.  In  fact,  I  have  supported  re- 
fused to  close  a  loophole  in  the  minimum  peal  of  the  deduction  myself,  on  occa- 
tax.  a  loophole  that  provides  about  $600  sions  in  the  past,  as  part  of  a  compre- 
million  in  tax  benefits  to  the  wealthy  hensive  tax  reform  package, 
every  year.  But  if  we  are  going  to  repeal  it,  that 

Now,  however,  the  committee  asks  us  is  how  we  should  do  it,  as  part  of  a 

to  repeal   the  gasoline   tax   deduction;  larger  tax  package  where  we  can  try  to 

because,  they  say,  it  is  an  unjustifiable  assess  the  effect  of  a  series  of  changes 


on  the  average  taxpayer,  so  that  he  is 
not  hurt  too  badly  or  unfairly. 

This  amendment  would  let  the  average 
taxpayer  keep  his  gasoline  tax  deduction, 
and  a  vote  in  favor  of  it  is  a  vote  for  the 
American  consumer.  I  commend  Senator 
Nelson's  insight  and  initiative  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNCS*.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (putting  the  question). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  please  stand ; 
those  opposed  to  the  amendment  will 
please  stand. 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  it.  The  ayes 
have  it.  and  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
reconsideration? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
appropriate  for  a  person  who  voted  on 
the  losing  side  to  make  that  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  iiiforms  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
my  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  waived, 
and  that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  Is  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
tlie  following  new  section : 

PROVISION  OF  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES  UNDER 
THE  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHED  BY 
PART  A  WITHOUT  A  PRIOR  STAY  IN  A  HOSPITAL 

Sec.  — .  (a)(1)  section  1812(a)(3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(3)  home  health  services  for  up  to  one 
hundred  visits  within  a  calendar  year."; 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1812(d) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■  Payment  under  this  part  may  be  made  for 
home  health  services  furnished  an  Individ- 
ual only  for  not  more  than  one  hundred 
visits  during  any  calendar  year." 

(3)  Section  1812(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "post-hospital"  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein. 


(b)  Section  1811(a)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  home  health  services 
(i)  such  services  are  or  were  required  because 
the  individual  is  or  was  confined  to  his  home 
(except  when  receiving  items  and  services 
referred  to  in  section  186I(m)(l))  and 
needed  skilled  nursing  care  on  an  inter- 
mittent basis,  speech  pathology  or  audiology 
services,  or  physical  therapy,  (ii)  a  plan  for 
furnishing  skilled  nursing  care  or  physical 
therapy  to  such  individual  has  been  estab- 
lished and  is  periodically  reviewed  by  a 
physician,  or.  in  the  Instance  of  speech 
pathology  or  audiology  services,  such  in- 
dividual has  been  referred  by  a  physician, 
and  (ill)  such  services  are  or  were  furnished 
while  the  Individual  was  under  the  care  of 
a  physician;". 

(c)  Section  1835(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  tn  the  case  of  home  health  services 
(i)  such  services  are  or  were  required  be- 
cause the  individual  Is  or  was  confined  to  his 
home  (except  when  receiving  items  and  serv- 
ices referred  to  In  section  1861  (m(  (7))  and 
needed  skilled  nursing  care  on  an  inter- 
mittent basis,  speech  pathology  or  audiology 
services,  or  physical  therapy,  (li)  a  plan  for 
furnishing  skilled  nursing  care  or  physical 
therapy  to  such  individual  has  been  estab- 
lished and  Is  periodically  reviewed  by  a 
physician,  or,  in  the  instance  of  speech  path- 
ology or  audiology  services,  such  individual 
has  been  referred  by  a  physician,  and  (Hi) 
such  services  are  or  were  furnished  while 
the  individual  was  under  the  care  of  a 
physician;". 

(d)  (1)  Section  1861(m)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy,  and  speech  pathology  or  audiology 
services; ". 

(e)  Section  1861(n)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b).  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  shall  be  effective 
for  calendar  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1973. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  as  it  purpose  to  elimi- 
nate the  prior  hospitalization  require- 
ment for  home  health  visits  under  part 
A,  and  it  would  make  the  medicare  re- 
cipients, or  those  eligible  for  medicare, 
eligible  for  100  home  visits  under  part  A 
and  100  home  visits  under  part  B. 

If  the  older  person  has  not  been  hos- 
pitalized, the  part  A  services  would  be 
available  after  using  up  the  part  B  serv- 
ices. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  part  B 
services  require,  of  course,  some  payment 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  imder  the 
medicare  program. 

This  particular  amendment  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
costly  hospitalization  that  is  provided  for 
under  part  A.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  hospital  costs  rim  $100,  $115,  or 
$120  a  day,  and  to  be  able  to  provide 
under  part  A  in  the  medicare  program 
for  the  elimination  of  the  hospital  re- 
quirement, and  to  have  home  health 
visits,  I  think,  would  be  an  economy 
measure,  on  the  one  hand,  and  would 
also  be  very  desirable  for  many  of  the 
people  who  are  elderly  ill,  who  would 
prefer  to  be  treated  in  their  own  homes. 

SOCIAL  SStUHITY — MEDICARE  IMPROVEMENTS 
ESSENTIAL  FOB   OUR  OLDER   CITIZENS 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  sustained 
effort  of  the  Senate  over  the  past  few 
days  to  complete  action  on  legislation  of 
vital  importance  to  our  older  citizens. 


H.R.  3153,  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1973. 

Older  Americans  urgently  need  the 
two-stage,  11  percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  provided  for  in  this  leg- 
islation, simply  to  meet  sharp  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  over  recent  months 
and  further  anticipated  in  1974.  And  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  initiated  con- 
gressional action  on  this  vital  matter  in 
securing  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  in 
September  of  my  amendment  calling  for 
the  immediate  implementation  of  a  spe- 
cial 5.9  percent  cost-of-living  increase  in 
social  secmity  benefits  previously  enacted 
by  Congress  but  not  to  become  effective 
until  June,  1974. 

POOR   AND   ELDERLY   SUFFER 

The  poor  and  the  elderly  are  the  chief 
victims  of  inflation.  Food  prices  have 
risen  19  percent  in  the  last  year  and  29 
percent  only  during  the  last  3  months. 
The  price  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  jumped 
6  percent  in  October  alone.  And  housing 
costs  have  risen  about  6  percent  in  1973, 
with  a  sharply  reduced  supply  of  new 
housing  and  the  limited  availability  of 
mortgage  financing  now  threatening  to 
send  these  costs  much  higher. 

Americans  living  on  fixed  incomes  in 
retirement  cannot  begin  to  meet  these 
cost  increases.  But  beyond  this  difficult 
situation,  they  also  confront  the  harsh 
reality  of  continually  rising  health  care 
costs  which  absorb  a  significant  portion 
of  their  limited  incomes.  Our  citizens 
over  age  65  must  spend  twice  as  much 
on  health  care  as  do  yoimger  persons. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  join  in  sponsoring  several 
key  amendments  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, to  control  costs  borne  by  medicare 
beneficiaries  and  to  expand  medicare 
coverage  of  health  services  that  are  of 
vital  importance  to  elderly  persons. 

HUMPHREY  COSPONSORED  A.MENDMENTS 

I  am  gratified  that  several  of  these 
amendments  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  for  they  carry  through  the  intent 
of  several  original  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  92d  Congress  and  early  this 
year.  One  amendment  would  extend 
long-overdue  medicare  reimbursement  to 
the  cost  of  outpatient  prescription  drugs 
for  the  treatment  of  certain  basic  ill- 
nesses. Another  would  freeze  the  medi- 
care inpatient  hospital  deductible  at  $72, 
rather  than  require  an  elderly  beneficiary 
to  bear  a  further  increased  initial  hos- 
pital cost  of  up  to  $84  next  year.  A  third 
amendment  would  increase  the  number 
of  hospital  days  covered  under  medicare 
for  elderly  patients  with  long-term  ill- 
nesses, and  substantially  reduce  the  hos- 
pital cost  deductible  which  they  must 
pay. 

I  strongly  support  these  improvements 
in  the  medicare  program,  as  well  as  fur- 
ther amendments  to  improve  child  care 
standards,  to  provide  for  a  vitally  needed 
extension  of  the  Federal-State  extended 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
program,  to  further  extend  social  security 
benefits  to  widows,  and  to  expand  medi- 
care coverage  for  essential  out-of-hospi- 
tal  health  care  services.  In  addition,  I 
jointly  sponsored  the  amendment  passed 
by  the  Senate  to  protect  certain  elderly 
poor  recipients  under  the  new  supple- 
mental security  income  program  from  a 
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reduction  of  benefits  that  could  result 
from  social  security  benefit  increases 
enacted  by  Congress. 

Such  amendments  serve  to  strengthen 
the  important  reform  measures  in  H.R. 
51j3  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
ter on  Finance.  Included  are  measures 
tj  provide  important  assistance  to  low- 
income,  wage-earning  families  through  a 
new  tax  credit  program;  to  prohibit  de- 
nial of  ehgibility  for  food  stamps  to  the 
elderly  under  specified  options  of  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program;  and 
to  raise  the  guaranteed  monthly  income 
under  this  program  to  $140  for  an  Indi- 
vidual and  $210  for  a  couple,  effective  in 
January  1974.  with  further  increases 
scheduled  for  next  July. 

BOCIAL  SERVICES  REFORMS 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
committee- reported  bill  would  overrule 
certain  negative  and  even  regressive  fea- 
tures of  recent  final  regxUations  on  so- 
cial services  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
provisions  in  this  bill  permitting  maxi- 
mum flexibility  in  a  State's  determina- 
tion of  essential  services  to  provide  cru- 
cial assistance  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  people,  within  an  overall 
spending  ceiling,  will  effectively  carry 
out  the  original  intent  of  Congress  in  so- 
cial services  revisions  enacted  last  year. 

The  bill  wisely  defers  the  implementa- 
tion of  previously  enacted  provisions 
which  have  been  interpreted  to  limit 
medicare  payment  for  physical  therapist 
services  and  services  of  supervisory  phy- 
sicians at  certain  teaching  hospitals. 

However,  I  remain  seriously  concerned 
about  certain  provisions  in  this  bill.  I 
believe  that  an  alternative  tax  reform 
mechanism  is  required  to  provide  reve- 
nues to  finance  certain  programs  under 
this  legislation,  rather  than  the  proposed 
elimination  of  deductions  for  State  and 
local  gasoline  taxes,  currently  applied 
against  the  Federal  income  tax  deter- 
mined for  an  individual.  I  would  sharply 
question  the  wisdom  of  provisions  on 
earnings — disregard  in  the  determination 
of  AFE>C  eligibiUty,  on  limitations  in 
eligibility  for  medicaid,  and  on  child 
support  requirements.  And  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  reconsideration  of  pro- 
visions calling  for  the  revival  of  the 
community  work  and  training  program, 
terminated  by  Congress  in  1967.  The  im- 
plementation of  this  program  at  this  time 
could  lead  to  serious  Inequities  and  even 
injustices  with  respect  to  current  man- 
power and  public  emplojonent  programs 
and  in  light  of  anticipated  increa.sed 
unemplojTnent. 

HUMPHRET     HOME     HEALTH    CARE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  3153,  to  provide  for 
long-overdue  coverage  under  medicare 
of  home  health  services  for  the  elderly, 
to  stress  the  importance  of  congressional 
action  on  this  critically  important  matter 
without  delay.  This  amendment  is  a  re- 
vised version  of  a  bill  (S.  3107)  which  I 
intxoduced  in  the  last  Congress. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  a  some- 
what similar  measure  recently  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  as 
well  as  related  legislation  sponsored  by 
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the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
providing  for  Federal  grants  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  home  health  care  services 
agencies.  The  latter  bill  Is  in  line  with 
another  bill  I  Introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  S.  3364,  the  Comprehensive 
Home  Health  and  Preventive  Medicine 
Act. 

My  present  amendment  would  extend 
all  home  health  care  provisions  of  the 
medicare  program  to  the  elderly  on  the 
prescription  of  a  physician,  eliminating 
the  requirement  of  a  hospital  stay  of  at 
least  3  days  in  order  to  receive  these 
benefits.  In  addition,  it  would  authorize 
medicare  coverage  for  speech  pathology 
or  audiology  services. 

This  amendment  will  not  only  directly 
benefit  the  elderly  by  covering  many 
services  which  formerly  were  covered 
only  as  posthospital  care,  but  will  ulti- 
mately save  the  Government  millions  of 
dollars  in  medicare  hospital  fees.  It  will 
carry  forward  experimental  studies  au- 
thorized under  Public  Law  92-603.  as 
a  duect  program  of  assistance  that  rec- 
ognizes that  the  largest  single  factor  in 
the  high  cost  of  health  care  is  hospital- 
ization. Last  year,  the  average  daily  cost 
per  patient  in  community  hospitals 
soared  to  $105.  an  mcrease  of  115  per- 
cent since  1964. 

An  in-depth  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  last  December  concluded 
that  the  Nations  health  care  system  is 
in  diastic  need  of  a  massive  overhaul, 
and  that  a  primary  requirement  is  that 
the  demand  for  hospitals  must  be  re- 
duced. The  GAO  report  cited  a  Public 
Health  Service  study  which  indicated 
that  17  out  of  every  100  patients  in  a 
hospital  on  any  given  day  could  be  cared 
for  in  a  convalescent  facility  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  And  the  GAO  study  es- 
timated that  reducing  the  average  length 
of  hospital  stay  by  only  1  day  could  cut 
as  much  as  $2  billion  a  year  from  health 
care  costs. 

NATIONAL    CURONICARE    DEMONSTRATION 
CENTERS    ACT 

It  was  in  direct  response  to  the  critical 
need  for  developing  alternatives  to  hos- 
pitalization that  early  this  year  I  intro- 
duced S.  393,  the  National  Chronicare 
Demonstration  Centers  Act.  This  bill  en- 
visions the  development  of  centers  im- 
mediately accessible  to  the  chronically 
ill  and  disabled,  and  providing  a  wide 
range  of  services,  including  diagnostic 
screening  and  outpatient  treatment, 
convalescent  care,  various  rehabilitation 
programs,  and  periodic  intensive  nursing 
as  an  alternative  to  acute  care,  or 
hospitalization. 

By  direct  contrast,  however,  there  has 
been  a  serious  decline  in  home  health 
services  under  a  narrowly  restrictive 
policy  applied  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram over  the  past  few  years  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Pay- 
ments for  home  care  under  medicare  de- 
clined from  $115  million  in  fiscal  1970  to 
$69  million  in  fiscal  1972.  There  has  been 
a  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of 
certified  home  health  agencies,  which 
currently  receive  less  than  1  percent  of 
medicare  expenditures. 

While  one  actuarial  estimate  that  haa 
been  brought  to  my  attention  suggests 
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that  expenditures  under  my  amendment 
on  home  health  care  services  for  the 
elderly  could  evcntuiUy  re.^.ch  $300  mil- 
lion. I  believe  the  arguments  I  have  pre- 
sented clearly  establirh  th:;l  it  would 
result  in  a  significant  savings  in  total 
costs  under  the  medi:are  program, 
through  the  substantial  reduction  of  de- 
pendence on  hospitalization  to  assure 
Federal  reimbursement. 

Moreover,  the  best  professional  judg- 
ment today  is  that  hospital  care  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  kind  of  health  care 
for  many  patients  who  now  receive  it  or 
seek  it.  Hospital  and  nursing  institutional 
care  should  be  reserved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  cases  of  emergency,  acute  illness, 
and  surgery.  A  system  which  requires  the 
aged  to  stay  in  a  hospital  for  3  full  days 
In  order  to  benefit  from  home  health 
care,  is  both  inefficient  and  insensitive  to 
the  physical  and  psychological  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens.  And.  in  the  light  of 
frequent  evidence  of  unavailable  hospital 
bed  space,  such  a  system  can  work  to 
deny  health  care  altogether  to  increas- 
ing numbers  of  older  Americans. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  take  action 
to  assure  that  elderly  persons  receive 
the  treatment  which  is  essential  to  their 
health  and  continued  participation  as 
active  citizens  in  society,  without  having 
their  retirement  savings  destroyed,  and 
their  retirement  incomes  decimated. 

FURTHER    SOCIAL    SECURITY    REFORMS 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  continue  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  need  for  furtlier  re- 
forms in  the  social  security  and  medi- 
care programs.  Important  steps  have 
been  taken  to  assure  that  recipients  do, 
in  fact,  receive  the  full  benefit  of  social 
security  benefit  increases,  without  off- 
setting reductions  in  other  pension  in- 
come. These  legislative  protections  re- 
spond to  the  concern  I  expressed  early 
this  year  in  Introducing  S.  835,  the  Full 
Social  Security  Benefits  Act. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  an  In-depth 
as.sessment  of  the  purposes  and  financing 
of  the  social  security  program  is  long 
overdue.  Last  March  I  introduced  8. 
1143.  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
Fleform  Act.  Among  other  provisions,  this 
bill  called  for  a  phaseln  of  one-third 
financing  of  the  social  security  program 
from  Federal  general  revenues,  to  reform 
what  has  increasingly  amounted  to  a 
regressive  payroll  tax— a  heavy  burden 
borne  by  the  working  man.  Another  re- 
form proposed  in  this  bill  would  be  the 
elimination  of  the  earnings  Umltation 
for  social  security  retirement  benefits — 
making  it  the  policy  of  our  Government 
that  no  person  should  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  work  or  be  penaUzed  for 
working,  because  of  age. 

I  believe  that  much  more  can  and  must 
be  done  on  behalf  of  our  people — such 
as  the  expansion  of  maternal  and  child 
health  care  services,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  benefits  on  behalf  of  dependent 
and  disabled  persons. 

Knally,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  do  everything  possible  to  assure  our 
older  citizens  the  right  to  enjoy  life  and 
participate  fully  in  society  and  to  obtain 
the  health  care  that  Is  so  essential. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with 
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the  experts  and  the  technicians  who  are 
here  from  the  committee,  and  with  the 
chairman,  and  I  hope  the  chairman  will 
see  fit  to  take  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  fash- 
ion in  which  the  Senator  has  modified 
his  amendment,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  In  proposing  an 
amendment  to  expand  home  health  care 
coverage  under  medicare.  The  change  ef- 
fected by  this  amendment  is  one  of  a 
package  of  changes  I  have  proposed  in 
separate  legislation.  S.  2690.  the  Home 
Health  Care  Medicare  Amendments  of 
1973. 

The  amendment  before  us  today  would 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  home 
health  care  treatment  covered  under 
medicare  be  related  to  the  condition 
which  required  initial  medicare-covered 
hospitalization.  This  requirement  has 
resulted  in  the  denial  of  many  home 
health  care  claims  because  the  condition 
requiring  home  treatment  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  which  was  originally 
diagnosed  as  the  cause  of  hospitalization. 
The  Senate  Aging  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Elderly,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  conducted 
hearings  this  past  year  on  the  problems 
of  home  health  care  under  medicare.  One 
witness  at  those  hearings  testified  about 
the  problems  of  the  prior  hospitalization 
requirement  as  follows: 

Frequently,  we  get  patients  with  four  to 
five  or  more  diagnoses,  and  If  hospitalized  for 
one  of  these  diagnoses  and  then  sent  home 
to  home  care,  [under  the  law)  we  should  be 
treating  the  reason  for  hospitalization  m 
order  to  have  Medicare  coverage.  This  condi- 
tion perhaps  was  resolved  In  the  hospital, 
but  the  (patients)  other  chronic  problems 
appear  now  to  be  more  disabling.  This 
(situation)  should  be  covered  under  Medi- 
care but  usually  Is  not. 

Thus,  the  prior  hospitalization  require- 
ment acts  to  deprive  those  who  need  and 
deserve  home  health  care  treatment  of 
medicare  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment  today  to  correct 
this  deficiency  in  medicare  home  health 
coverage.  I  hope  that  eventually  we  will 
have  a  more  comprehensive  expansion  of 
medicare  home  health  care  coverage, 
along  the  lines  spelled  out  in  my  bill, 
S.  2690. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  initiative  in  bringing  this 
amendment  before  the  Senate  today. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senatir  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


On  page  141,  line  4,  Immediately  after 
the  word  "reservation"  but  before  the  comma. 
Insert  the  following:  "or  in  the  state  of 
Alaska". 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  slight  amendment.  The  way  the  bill 
is  presently  constituted,  natives  and  In- 
dians who  are  on  a  reservation  would  be 
entitled  to  full  funding  on  medicaid, 
rather  than  on  a  matching  basis.  Un- 
fortunately, we  in  Alaska  do  not  have 
any  reservations  as  they  are  presently 
defined,  but  in  the  areas  where  the  In- 
dians live,  they  have  the  same  commit- 
ment from  the  Federal  Government  as 
Indians  who  live  on  reservations  in  other 
States.  So  there  is  no  difference;  the 
only  thing  is  that  there  is  an  aberration 
In  the  language  because  of  the  definition 
of  the  word  "reservation." 

This  has  been  corrected  for  other 
States,  and  I  would  hope  the  chairman 
would  accept  this  amendment,  which 
would  not  be  very  costly;  the  impact,  I 
believe,  is  $700,000  for  the  services  that 
would  be  provided  to  all  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  who  would  otherwise  be  denied 
such  services  because  of  the  aberration 
in  definitions. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  these  Alaskan  Indians  are 
already  a  Federal  responsibility.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  who 
has  an  amendment  to  offer  but  is  of- 
ficially off  the  floor,  I  would  like  at  this 
time,  with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  to  call  up  five  unob- 
jected-to  items  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  LONG.  Please  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  Nos 
560,  561,  562,  563,  and  564. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  or(acrc(3 


KNIFE     RIVER     INDIAN     VILLAGES 
NATIONAL   HISTORIC   SITE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1468 »,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Knife  River  Indian  Villages 
National  Historic  Site,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  18,  to 
strike  out  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not  to 
exceed  $600,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  in  lands  and  not  to 
exceed  $2,268,000  for  development  of  the 
historic  site."  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized   to 


acquire  by  gift,  purchase  with  appropriated 
or  donated  funds,  exchange,  or  condemna- 
tion such  lands  and  waters  and  interests 
therein  comprising  the  Knife  River  Indian 
villages  located  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Knife  and  Missouri  Rivers,  north  of  Stanton, 
North  Dakota,  and  identified  archeologlcally 
as  the  Buchfink  site,  and  Lower  Hidatsa.  Big 
Hldatsa,  River  Hidatsa,  and  Amahaml  vil- 
lages, together  with  such  additional  lands 
and  waters  and  interests  therein,  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  to  establish  such  villages 
as  a  national  historic  site. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  sufficient  lands  and  waters 
and  interests  therein  have  been  acquired  to 
provide  an  efficiently  administrable  unit  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall  establish 
the  Knife  River  Indian  Villages  National 
Historic  Site  by  publication  of  notice  to  that 
effect  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  historic 
site  shall  be  administered  and  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  25,  1916,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  American  sites,  buildings, 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  for  other  purposes ',  approved 
August  21,  1935. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  and 
not  to  exceed  $2,268,000  for  development  of 
the  historic  site. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  MINERAL 
RIGHTS  IN  ONSLOW  COUNTY,  N.C. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3436)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  mineral  rights 
in  and  imder  lands  in  Onslow  County, 
N.C,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-585),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I.   PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3436  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to 
the  surface  owners  the  mineral  rights  held 
by  the  United  States  in  certain  lands  In  On- 
slow County,  N.C. 

II.    NEED 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
vey to  the  present  owner  or  owners  of  record 
all  mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States 
in  a  tract  of  land,  described  in  the  bill,  in 
Jacksonville  Township,  Onslow  County,  N.C. 

The  lands  described  in  the  bill  were  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government.  After 
World  War  II,  they  were  sold  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  provisions  of  law  requir- 
ing the  retention  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  a  three-fourths  interest  in  all 
mineral  rights  on  the  lands. 

The  land  Involved  consists  of  approximate- 
ly 285.53  acres,  presently  under  cultivation. 
The  current  owners  intend  to  subdivide  the 
land  for  development  but  the  reserved  min- 
eral interest  is  an  encumbrance  which  hin- 
ders the  acquisition  of  loan  capital  for  home 
purchases. 
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The  VS.  Geological  Survey  reporta  that 
while  the  geologic  formations  are  favorable 
for  the  existence  of  oil  and  gas,  the  nearest 
production  is  over  300  miles  to  the  west.  The 
Geological  Survey  also  states  that  the  land 
has  no  apparent  value  for  other  minerals. 

The  bin  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
laterlor  to  convey  to  the  surface  owners  all 
mineral  rights  held  in  this  land,  to  be  effec- 
tive upon  the  payment  of  administrative 
costs  plus  the  fair  market  value  of  the  min- 
eral Interest.  Such  a  conveyance  would  be 
consistent  with  the  congressional  practice 
which  Is  to  permit  such  conveyances  when  It 
Is  found  that  reservation  oX  the  mineral  In- 
terests Interferes  with  Intensive  non-mineral 
development  of  the  land  or  when  the  min- 
eral interest  Is  of  no  appreciable  value. 

m.  COMMTnXE  BXCOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  that  H  R.  3436  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

rV.   LECISLATTVC   IIISTORT 

H.R.  3136  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  September  17,  1973.  It  was 
amended  to  Incorporate  the  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. It  U  Identical  to  S  3930,  9and  Con- 
gress, as  passed  by  liie  Senate  on  October  0, 
1972. 

V.     TABULATION    OP    VOTES    CAST    11*    COMMrTTKl 

HR  3436  was  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  unantmoiis  voice  vote  In 
open  public  session. 

VI.  COST  ESTIKATKS 

No  additional  Federal  expenditures  are  In- 
volved In  the  enactment  of  H  R.  3436. 
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INDIAN  NATIONS   TRAIL  IN  THE 
NATIONAL.  TRAILS   SYSTEM 

The  bill  (S.  1976).  to  study  an  Indian 
nations  trail  within  the  national  trails 
system,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(c)  of  the  National  Trails  System  Act  (83 
Stat.  921:  16  use  1344(c))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(15)  Indl  an  Nations  Trail .  extending  from 
the  Red  River  In  Oklahoma  approximately 
two  hundred  miles  northward  through  the 
former  Indian  nations  to  the  Oklahoma- 
Kansas  boundary  line." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-584  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRo, 
as  follows : 

poaposE  or    the  bill 

S.  19  ?6.  Introduced  by  Senators  Barilett 
and  Bellmon.  provides  for  the  addition  of  an 
Indian  Nations  Trail  to  the  trails  to  be 
studied  for  possible  Inclusion  in  the  national 
scenic  trails  system.  The  study  would  deter- 
mine the  outdoor  recreation  potential  of  the 
proposed  traU,  and  the  scenic,  historic,  nat- 
ural, and  cultural  values  of  the  areas  through 
which  the  trail  would  pass. 


CaiP-nON    OF   THB    ABEA 

This  traU  is  described  In  S  1976  as  extend- 
ing from  the  Red  River  in  Oklahoma  approxi- 
mately 300  miles  northward  through  the 
former  Indian  nations  to  the  Oklahoma- 
Kansas  boundary  line  The  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  has  not  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  proposal,  however,  they  do  know 
of  a  number  of  Interesting  natural  and  cul- 


tural features  In  the  general  area.  These  In- 
clude the  western  terminus  of  the  TraU  of 
Tears.  e*rly  frontier  fort*  such  as  Port  Smith 
and  Port  Gibson,  areas  associated  with  Indian 
history  during  the  period  that  Oklahoma 
was  the  Indian  Territory  and  a  number  of 
tribes  were  moved  into  the  area  from  other 
sections  of  the  country.  It  was  in  this  general 
area  that  Sequoya  developed  the  Cherokee 
Indian  alphabet. 

The  area  Is  laced  with  Corps  of  Engineers 
reservoirs  and  navigation  channels  associated 
with  the  navigation  projects  on  the  Arkansas 
River.  The  State  of  Oklahoma  has  a  number 
of  State  parks  and  reservoirs  in  the  area,  and 
there  are  some  Federal  and  State  forest  lands, 
so  It  would  appear  reasonable  to  assume  that 
a  project  could  be  developed  which  oould  be 
located  primarily  on  existing  public  lands 
with  a  minimum  of  new  acquisition  required. 
Whether  or  not  the  value  would  Justify  Fed- 
eral Involvement  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  study. 

COST 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  study  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  150,000  and  9150.000. 
However,  at  this  time  no  actual  cost  figure 
is  available. 


INDEPENDENCE   NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL   PARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  417)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  28, 
1948,  to  provide  for  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain property  in  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  to 
Independence  National  Historical  Park, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  /Vffairs 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  in  line  6, 
after  "407m)"  to  insert  ",  as  amended.". 

On  page  1.  in  line  8.  after  "amended," 
to  insert  "(a)  by  inserting  after  the 
phrase  'is  authorized  to  acquire  by  do- 
nation or  with  donated  fimds,  or  to  ac- 
quire by  purchase,  any  property'  the 
phrase  'or  interest  in  property,'  and  (b)  ". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  10.  to 
strike  out 

P,  and  providing  a  pedestrian  thoroughfare, 
or  mall,  on  the  site  of  Sansom  Street  between 
Front   Street    and   Second   Street." 

(3)  Section  3  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)  " 
immediately  after  'Sec  3."  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
that  portion  of  all  the  lands  as  described  In 
paragraph  (e)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  bounded  by  Ionic  Street.  Second  Street. 
Sansom  Street,  and  Front  Street  and  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  or  contract  with  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  under  which  the  city 
shall  develop.  Improve,  maintain,  and  o(>erate 
a  portion  of  such  lands  as  a  public  parking 
facility  for  vuitors  to  Independence  National 
HUtorlcal  Par »f.  The  operation  by  the  city 
may  Include  the  charging  of  reasonable  park- 
ing fees,  as  determined  Jointly  by  the  city 
and  the  Secretar/.  The  plans  for  tuch  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  by  the  city  shall 
meet  with  the  approvnl  of  the  Secretary. 
All  parking  fees  so  collected  by  the  city  and 
its  operating  entitles  shall  be  utilized,  first 
to  meet  maintenance  and  operating  expenses 
of  the  parking  facility,  and  second  to  amor- 
tize the  city's  capital  Investment  In  improv- 
ing and  developing  the  faculty.  Upon  the 
complete  amortization  of  the  Investment,  the 
agreement  or  contract  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  city  shall  cense  and  terminate 
and  full  right,  title,  and  interests  in  all  such 
improvements  shall  vest  in  the  United  States 
of  America." 

On  page  3.  at  the  beglnninji  of  line 
12,  strike  out  ••(4»'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3)". 


On  page  3.  In  line  13.  strike  out  "$12  - 
350.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$12,792,000". 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
15,  strike  out  "<5)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(4)".  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as!:cjnblrd.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  June  28,  1948  (16  US  C.  407m), 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  The  material  preceding  the  lettered 
paragraphs  in  the  first  section  of  such  Act 
is  amended  (a)  by  inserting  alter  the  phrase 
"IS  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation  or 
icith  donated  funds,  or  to  acquire  bv  pur. 
chase,  any  property  the  phrase  "or  interest 
in  property."  and  (b)  by  striking  out  "lantls 
within  the  following  described  areas,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"lands  within  the  areas  described  in  para- 
praphs  (a)  through  (d).  inclusive,  of  this 
section." 

(2)  The  first  section  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(e)  An  area  bounded  by  Chestnut  Street, 
Front  Street.  Walnut  Street,  and  Second 
Street,  to  be  known  as  project  P. 

(3)  Section  6  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•U.2<X).000'"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$12,793,000.'" 

(4)  Section  7  is  amended  by  Insertmg 
"(a)  "  Inunedlately  after  "Sec.  7."  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(b)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  condemnation  under  this  Act 
shall  be  suspended  with  respect  to  all  prop- 
erty within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  known 
a»  project  F"  durmg  the  time  the  citv  of 
Philadelphia  shall  have  in  force  and  appli- 
cable to  such  property  a  duly  adopted,  valid 
zoning  ordinance  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  No  zoning  ordinance  or  amendment 
of  a  zoning  ordinance  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  which  (1)  contains  any  provi- 
sion which  he  may  consider  adverse  to  the 
preservation  and  development.  In  accordance 
with  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  of  the  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park,  or  (21 
falls  to  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  any  variance 
granted  under  and  any  exception  made  to 
the  application  of  such  ordinance  or  amend- 
ment.'" 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrc^sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN   NO.    2   OP   1973 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H  R.  8245)  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  2  of  1973,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  in  line  3.  after  '"That"' 
to  insert  "(a)  ".  On  page  1,  beginning  in 
line  11,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  as  of  July  1.  1973,  which- 
ever Is  earlier." 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  3.  to 
insert : 

(b)  The  repeals  and  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  as  of  July 
1.  1973. 

Sec.  3.  Section  26B0  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
perlcd  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  a  colon  and  the  ftdlowlng:  "Provided, 
That,  with  regard  to  acts  or  omissions  of  In- 
vestigative or  law  enforcement  officers  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  and  section  134e(b)  of  this  title 
shall  apply  to  any  claim  arising,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  proviso, 
out  of  assault,  battery,  false  Imprisonment, 
false  arrest,  abuse  of  process,  or  malicious 
prosecution.  For  the  purpoce  of  this  subsec- 
tion, 'investigative  or  law  enforcement  oCBcer, 
means  any  officer  of  the  United  States  who  Is 
empowered  by  law  to  execute  searches,  to 
seize  evidence,  or  to  make  arrests  for  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed- 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-588) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  HR.  8245.  as  amended.  Is 
( 1 )  to  repeal  those  sections  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1973  which  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  certain  func- 
tions vested  by  law  In  the  Attorney  General, 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  regtu-dlng  the 
Uisp>ectlou  of  persons  and  documents  at  U.S. 
ports  of  entry;  and  (3)  to  provide  a  remedy 
against  the  United  States  for  the  Intentional 
torts  of  its  Investigative  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

BACKGROUND 

Section  1.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1973  established  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
a  new  agency,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, and  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  functions  vested  by  law  in  the 
Attorney  General,  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, regarding  the  Inspection  of  persons  and 
documents  at  XSS.  ports  of  entry.  This  func- 
tion involves  approximately  900  immigration 
inspectors  who,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Plan,  were  transferred  from 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  Customs 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

During  the  course  of  Committee  consider- 
ation of  Plan  No.  2  of  1973.  it  became  appar- 
ent that  there  was  wide -scale  opposition  to 
the  proposed  transfers  by  the  immigration 
inspectors  Involved,  by  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees  and  by 
Members  of  Congress.  Following  discussions 
between  admintstration  and  union  repre- 
sentatives, certain  understandings  were 
reached  whereby  the  administration  agreed 
not  to  Implement  the  transfer  provided  for 
in  the  Plan.  A  memorandiun  embodying  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  was  placed  In  the 
files  of  the  Committee,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees  agreed 
to  withdraw  its  opposition  to  the  Plan. 

During  floor  debate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.  Res.  382,  to  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  Congressman  Hol- 
ificld.  Chairman  of  the  House  (Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  explained  the  situ- 
ation and  gave  assurances  that  prompt  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  to  consider  and  report 
a  bin  repealing  the  objectionable  portions 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  The  resolution 
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of  disapproval  was  defeated  and  the  Plan  be- 
came effective  on  July  1,  1973. 

HH.  8245,  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  July  17,  1973,  would  repeal 
section  2  and  subsection  6(b)  and  modify 
section  8  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1973.  thus  nullifying  the  transfers  of  the  Im- 
migration Inspectors  provided  for  In  the 
Plan. 

Section  2.  This  section  represents  a  Com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  bill  as  It  passed 
the  House.  This  amendment  proposed  by  the 
chairman,  and  Senators  Percy  and  Javlts 
grows  out  of  hearings  held  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Reorganization  Plan  last;  spring. 
During  the  course  of  these  hearings  several 
Incidents  were  brought  to  the  Committee's 
attention  in  which  Federal  narcotics  agents 
engaged  In  abusive.  Illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional "no-knock"  raids.  The  Committee's 
amendment  Is  designed  to  prevent  future 
abuses  of  the  Federal  "no-knock"  statute 
(21    use.   879). 

The  most  notorious  of  these  raids  oc- 
curred on  April  29  of  this  year  In  CollinsvlUe, 
Illinois.  In  separate  incidents  Involving  the 
same  Justice  Department  agents,  "no-knock" 
raids  were  conducted  into  two  different 
homes  In  Colllnsville.  The  agents  entered  the 
two  houses  without  warrants  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  ""no-knock"  statute,  kicked  In 
the  doors  without  warning,  shouting  ob- 
scenities, and  threatening  the  occupants 
with  drawn  weapons.  The  terrified  Inhabit- 
ants were  only  temporarily  relieved  when  the 
agents  left  after  discovering  that  they  had 
entered  the  wrong  houses. 

There  is  no  effective  legal  remedy  against 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  actual  phy- 
sical damage,  much  less  the  pain,  suffering 
and  humiliation  to  which  the  CollinsvlUe 
families  have  been  subjected.  Since  they 
were  not  then  suspects,  nor  are  they  now 
Federal  defendants,  they  cannot  move  In  a 
prosecution  to  suppress  evidence,  the  tra- 
ditional remedy  for  violation  of  Fourth 
Amendment  rights.  Indeed  there  was'  not 
any  evidence  seized  in  these  raids  because, 
of  course,  the  agents  were  at  the  wrong 
addresses.  Furthermore,  neither  famUy  can 
recover  from  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
civil  action  because  of  the  doctrine  of  sov- 
ereign Immunity. 

As  a  general  principle  under  present  law, 
if  a  Federal  agent  violates  someone's  con- 
stitutional rights — for  Instance,  Fourth 
Amendment  rights  against  Illegal  search  and 
seizure — there  Is  no  remedy  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  ancient  doctrine — 
sovereign  immunity — stands  as  a  bar. 

Only  recently  was  there  even  a  right  of 
action  against  the  offending  officers  them- 
selves. In  the  case  of  Bivens  v.  Sir  Unknown 
Federal  Narcotics  Agents,  403  U.S.  388  (1971), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  and  elementary  Justice  require 
that  there  be  a  right  of  action  against  the 
Federal  agents  for  Illegal  searches  con- 
ducted In  bad  faith  or  without  probable 
cause.  Of  course,  Federal  agents  are  usuaUy 
judgment  proof  so  this  is  a  rather  hollow 
remedy. 

For  years  scholars  and  commentators  have 
contended  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  liable  for  the  tortuous  acts  of  its 
law  enforcement  officers  when  they  act  In 
bad  faith  or  without  legal  Justification. 
However,  the  Federal  Torts  Claims  Act  (28 
U.8C.  2671-2680)  the  embodiment  of  sov- 
ereign immunity  In  the  United  States  Code, 
protects  the  Federal  Government  from  lia- 
bility where  its  agents  commit  Intentional 
torts  such  as  assault  and  battery.  "The  In- 
justice of  this  provision  should  be  manifest — 
for  under  the  Federal  Torts  Claims  Act  a 
Federal  mall  truck  driver  creates  direct  fed- 
eral liability  if  he  negligently  runs  down  a 
citizen  on  the  street  but  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment is  held  harmless  If  a  federal  nar- 
cotics agent  Intentionally  assaults  that  same 
citizen  In  the  course  of  an  illegal  "'no-knock" 
raid. 

COMMITTEE     ACTION 

The  Committee  amendment  to  the  blU, 
contained  In  a  new  section  2  thereof,  wx)uld 
add  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  intentional 
torts  exception  to  the  Pederal  Tort  Claims 
Act  (28  U.S.C.  2680(hn.  "The  effect  of  this 
provision  Is  to  deprive  the  Federal  Govern- 
of  the  defense  of  sovereign  immunity  in 
cases  in  which  Federal  law  enforcement 
agents,  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment, or  under  color  of  Federal  law.  com- 
mit any  of  the  following  torts:  assault,  bat- 
tery, false  imprisonment,  false  arrest, 
malicious  prosecution,  or  abuse  of  process. 
Thus,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
measure,  innocent  individuals  who  are  sub- 
jected to  raids  of  the  type  conducted  in 
Colllnsville,  Illinois,  will  have  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion against  the  individual  Federal  agents 
and  the  Federal  Government.  F^irthermore, 
tills  provision  should  be  viewed  as  a  counter- 
part to  the  Bivens  case  and  Its  progeny,  in 
that  it  waives  the  defense  of  sovereign  Im- 
munity so  as  to  make  the  Government  Inde- 
pendently liable  In  damages  for  the  same 
type  of  conduct  that  Is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred In  Bivens  (and  for  which  that  case 
imposes  liability  upon  the  Individual  Gov- 
ernment officials  Involved) . 

The  Committee  realizes  that  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  Government  tort 
liability  for  Intentional  conduct  is  unclear. 
For  example  certain  intentional  torls  such 
as  trespass  and  Invasion  of  privacy  are  not 
always  excluded  from  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  coverage.  Obviously,  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  Committee  that  these  borderline  cases 
under  tlie  present  law,  such  as  trespass  and 
invasion  of  privacy,  would  be  viewed  as  clear- 
ly witliin  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Torts 
Claims  Act.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

This  whole  matter  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  In  the  context  of 
the  Colllnsville  raids,  where  the  law  enforce- 
ment abuses  Involved  Fourth  Amendment 
constitutional  torts.  Therefore,  the  Commit- 
tee amendment  would  submit  the  Govern- 
ment to  liability  whenever  Its  agents  act 
under  color  of  law  so  as  to  Injure  the  public 
through  search  and  seizures  that  are  con- 
ducted without  warrants  or  with  warrants 
issued  without  probable  cause.  However,  the 
Committee's  amendment  should  not  be 
viewed  as  limited  to  constitutional  tort  situa- 
tions but  would  i^ply  to  any  case  In  which 
a  Federal  law  enforcement  agent  comniitted 
the  tort  while  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment  or  under  color  of  Federal 
law. 

The  administration  Is  aware  of  this  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8245,  which  Is  the  product  of 
over  2  months  of  discussion  between  the 
staff  of  the  Committee,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Tlie  Committee  has  been  Informed 
that  the  administration,  and,  In  particular, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  has  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  Therefore  the  Commit- 
tee urges  speedy  adoption  of  this  measure  as 
a  minimal  first  step  In  providing  a  remedy 
against  the  Federal  Government  for  Innocent 
victims  of  Federal  law  enforcement  abuses. 

COSTS 

Since  it  Is  not  possible  to  forecast  the 
number  of  civil  damage  suits  which  may  be 
brought  against  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  or  the  amount  of 
damages  assessed  against  the  United  States, 
if  any,  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  costs 
which  may  result. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3153)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make 
certain  technical  and  conforming 
changes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  oonsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Doles  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  87,  lines  21  and  22.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  136,  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
aectlon  1133  (as  added  by  section  136  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  section: 

"KEPORTTNO     REQUIREMSNTS     rOK     STATES     WITH 
RESPECT    TO    SOCIAL    SCUVtCTS 

"Sec  1133.  In  addition  to  other  require- 
ments Imposed  by  law  as  a  condition  of  ap- 
proval of  a  State  plan  under  part  A  of  title 
IV  or  under  title  VI.  there  is  hereby  impoeed 
the  requirement  that  such  plan  provide  that, 
not  later  than  45  days  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  ea«:h  fiscal  year  (commencing  with  the 
fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30,  1975)  that 
such  Stat«  shall  compile,  and  make  public, 
a  list  (with  respyect  to  social  services  to  be 
provided  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  under 
such  plan)  which  indicates  each  type  of 
service  which  such  State  Intends  to  provide 
(for  such  fiscal  year)  under  such  plan,  the 
anticipated  expenditures  (from  bot\x  State, 
local,  and  Federal  sources)  for  such  type  of 
service  for  sxich  fiscal  year,  and  the  criteria 
to  be  Imposed  under  such  plan  to  determine 
•llglbUlty  for  each  such  t>-pe  of  service.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  ahaU  be  construed  to  limit 
the  right  of  any  State  to  revise  Its  plan  (as 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence)  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  social  services 
for  any  fiscal  year,  or  otherwise  modify  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  under  which 
such  services  will  be  provided  thereunder,  for 
or  because  of  the  fact  that  such  Stat*  shall 
have  previously  compiled  and  made  public 
the  list  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence." 

On  page  87.  line  23,  strllce  out  '136"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "137". 

Make  appropriate  conforming  changes  in 
the  tatle  of  contents  of  the  bill. 

SOCIAL    services    ililENDMEKTS 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Finance 
Committee  during  recent  deliberations 
on  H.R.  3153  considered  several  proposals 
to  alter  the  social  services  program.  After 
much  deliberation  and  several  votes  by 
the  committee,  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  States  should  be  granted  greater 
leeway  in  the  operation  of  their  social 
services  programs.  This  action  was  taken 
partially  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  com- 
plications which  have  arisen  due  to  HEW 
regulations,  and  partially  because  it  was 
felt  that  each  State  could  best  decide  for 
itself  exactly  how  the  social  service  funds 
could  be  utilized  most  efTectlvely  within 
its  boimdaries. 

The  committee  bUl  provides  that  States 
may  furnish  services  which  they  find  to 


be  appropriate  for  meeting  any  of  four 
broad  goals:  First,  self-support — to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  maximum 
feasible  level  of  employment  and  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency;  second,  family 
care  or  self  care — to  strengthen  the 
family  and  to  achieve  and  maintain 
maximum  personal  Independence,  self- 
determination,  and  security  in  the 
home;  third,  community-based  care — to 
secure  and  maintain  community-based 
care  which  approximates  a  home  en- 
vironment when  living  at  home  Is  not 
feasible  and  Institutional  care  Is  not 
appropriate;  and  fourth.  Institutional 
care — to  secure  appropriate  Institutional 
care  when  other  forms  of  care  are  not 
feasible. 

Within  these  broad  goals,  a  myriad  of 
services  can  be  offered  to  serve  the  needy. 
The  bill  includes  a  list  of  the  services 
which  may  be  provided,  but  the  list  is 
only  illustrative  of  what  Is  meant  by  the 
term  "social  services"  and  Is  not  Intended 
to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  States  to  pro- 
vide other  types  of  services  so  long  as  the 
other  services  are  offered  In  order  to  meet 
the  broadly  defined  goals  of  self-support, 
family  care  or  self-care,  community- 
based  care,  or  Institutional  care  which 
are  outlined  In  the  bill. 

The  bill  as  It  now  stands  approaches 
a  special  revenue  sharing  discretion  that 
Is  given  local  and  State  governments  In 
determining  how  the  social  services  funds 
are  utilized  within  their  own  State.  There 
continues  to  be  a  3  to  1  matching  re- 
quirement so  that  the  State  must  come 
up  with  matching  funds,  and  the  States 
are  required  to  Include  In  their  State  wel- 
fare plan  a  report  on  the  Intended  use 
of  the  program  funds.  Yet  the  State  plan 
is  submitted  by  the  States  basically  for 
administrative  purposes,  and  It  cannot 
be  rejected  or  adjusted  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Thus  the  social  services  provisions  in 
this  bill  are  designed  to  give  States 
maximum  flexibility  in  designing  and 
operating  their  social  services  program. 
The  only  Federal  oversight  maintained 
over  the  program  Is  that  the  bill  requires 
the  States  to  submit  an  annual  report  on 
their  use  of  funds  for  social  services.  The 
report  should  show  how  much  each  State 
expended  for  each  type  of  service  and 
Include  information  on  the  extent  to 
which  social  services  funds  were  used 
for  services  to  persons  not  actually  on 
welfare.  HEW  has  the  responsibility  of 
requesting  this  Information  from  the 
States  and  transmitting  the  information 
to  the  Congress  In  the  form  of  an  annual 
report.  The  committee  has  emphasized, 
however,  that  this  annual  reporting 
requirement  does  not  authorize  the 
Department  to  Impose  upon  the  States 
complex  and  burdensome  reporting  pro- 
visions nor  is  the  reporting  requirement 
intended  to  place  upon  HEW  the  burden 
of  conducting  audits  to  provide  detailed 
certification  of  these  reports. 

I  support  this  provision  and  feel  gen- 
erally that  legislation  which  moves  the 
decisionmaking  powers  from  bureau- 
crats In  Washington  to  the  people  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  will  result  In  a 


more  efficient  and  effective  utilization 
of  Federal  tax  dollars.  If  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  the  solution  to  our  problems  in 
other  areas.  It  can  work  to  solve  our  social 
problems  too.  since  even  greater  local 
flexibility  Is  needed  In  these  areas.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time  I  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  in- 
sure that  the  federalism  approach  func- 
tions as  It  should.  There  Is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  the  revenue  sharing  con- 
cept that  Insures  that  turning  the  funds 
over  to  officials  at  the  lower  government 
levels  will  insure  they  are  used  in  a  more 
effective  maimer.  Transferring  the  fund- 
ing decisions  from  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racies to  State  bureaucracies  Is  not  In 
Itself  the  solution.  Decentralization  of 
the  decisionmaking  powers  will  only  serve 
to  Improve  Government  If  the  people  at 
the  community  level  become  Involved  and 
have  an  active  voice  in  the  development 
of  programs  and  the  determination  of 
how  the  funds  are  to  be  u.irzed. 

Because  I  feel  that  It  Is  Important  that 
beneficiaries,  providers,  professionals, 
and  all  other  parties  Interested  In  a 
viable  social  services  program  be  in- 
volved In  Its  development,  I  am  pro- 
posing an  additional  amendment  which 
I  ask  to  he  considered  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  provides  that  45  days 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
each  State  make  public  the  following 
information  regarding  its  social  services 
program: 

First.  A  list  of  services  to  be  provided 
under  the  program. 

Second.  The  anticipated  expenditures 
for  the  entire  program  and  for  each  spe- 
cific service. 

Third,  The  criteria  to  be  Imposed  im- 
der  such  plan  to  determine  eligibility  for 
each  type  of  service. 

This  Information  would  serve  to  notify 
all  parties  interested  In  and  concerned 
with  the  social  services  program  what  the 
State  intends  to  accomplish  with  Its 
funds  and  who  the  State  intends  to  serve. 
As  prescribed  by  the  amendment,  the  In- 
formation would  not  be  binding  on  the 
State,  and  the  program  could  be  adjusted 
by  the  State  without  any  notice  or  publi- 
cation. No  penalties  would  be  Involved  If 
the  Intentions  expressed  In  the  publica- 
tion were  not  realized  during  the  year. 
Thus,  the  requirement  of  this  provision 
would  not  limit  the  fiexlblllty  now  avail- 
able to  the  States  In  developing  their 
programs. 

Tlie  publication  would  put  the  Govern- 
ment on  record  as  to  what  It  intends  to 
do  with  the  social  services  program.  I 
would  encourage  a  better  organized  and 
fully  developed  State  plan.  It  would  also 
when  compared  with  the  year-end  re- 
ports made  to  the  Federal  Government, 
require  that  States  have  facts  and  fig- 
ures to  justify  the  need  for  any  altera- 
tion In  the  social  services  program  as  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

I  would  agree  that  Federal  control  has 
made  the  social  services  program  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  over  the  past 
year.  While  It  seems  reasonable  to  limit 
Federal  intervention.  It  still  seems  that 
we  have  some  responsibility  to  assure 
that  a  procedure  Is  established  at  the 
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local  level  to  guarantee  that  the  social 
services  funds  are  spent  wisely. 

Kansas  lias  an  entitlement  of  over 
$27.1  million  In  social  services  funds,  an 
amount  v.hich  exceeds  by  nearly  $6  mil- 
lion the  general  revenue  sharing  funds 
made  available  to  the  State.  Thus,  this  Is 
a  sizable  program;  and  I  think  it  is  wise 
that  before  we  remove  cU  Federal  con- 
trols, we  make  suie  that  within  the  lim- 
its of  flexibility  we  wish  to  grant  to  the 
States,  that  the  funds  are  utilized  for 
their  intended  purpose.  I  feel  that  added 
Essurance  can  be  obtained  through  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  at  the  local 
level,  by  insuring  maximum  involvement 
on  the  part  of  all  Individuals  concerned. 
I  feel  the  amendment  I  have  proposed 
will  help  Insure  this  Involvement  and  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  join  In 
support  of  the  measure. 

I  would  like  to  pose  several  questions 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  some 
of  the  issues  that  have  been  raised  by 
Kansans  regarding  the  social  services 
program  as  revised  by  this  legislation. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  numerous 
Individuals  across  the  State  regarding 
the  input  they  might  have  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  State  social  services  pro- 
gram. There  have  also  been  Inquiries 
from  those  who  wish  to  participate  In  the 
administration  of  the  program  and  pro- 
vision of  services. 

Is  there  anything  In  the  Federal  law 
which  would  prevent  mayors,  city  coun- 
cil members,  social  workers,  consumers 
and  professionals  involved  In  the  provi- 
sion of  social  services  but  who  are  outside 
the  State  departments  of  social  welfare 
from  participating  in  the  development  of 
the  State  social  service  plan? 
Mr.  LONG.  No. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  anything  In  the 
Federal  law  which  would  prevent  the 
State  from  permitting  cities  and  other 
jurisdictions  within  the  State  from  re- 
ceiving funds  made  available  to  the  State 
imder  the  social  security  law.  and  ad- 
minister social  services  programs  within 
their  city  in  accordance  with  the  State 
plan? 

Mr.  LONG,  No. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Questions  have  arisen  in 
Kansas  regarding  the  allocation  of  so- 
cial services  funds  during  1974  under  the 
formula  included  in  the  bill. 

Due  to  the  effort  to  limit'  lunding  of 
the  social  services  program  at  the  $1.9 
billion  funding  level  Included  in  the 
budget,  a  new  formula  for  allocating  the 
funds  for  1974  was  devised.  The  formula 
provides  State  entitlements  equal  to  four 
times  the  federally  reimbursable  costs 
Incurred  during  the  first  quarter  of  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

The  social  services  program  In  Kansas 
incurred  a  federally  reimbursable  cost  of 
approximately  $2.5  million  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1974.  but  was  only  reim- 
bursed at  a  $1.7  million  level  because  the 
State  Is  only  reimbursed  for  2  months' 
costs  In  the  first  quarter  under  their 
present  accounting  procedures.  The  for- 
mula in  the  bill  provides  for  States  an 
initial  entitlement  of  four  times  their 


first  quarter's  usage  of  funds.  In  Kansas 
would  this  be  four  times  the  actual  re- 
imbursable costs  inciu-red,  that  is  $2  5 
million  or  would  it  be  the  $1.7  million 
figure  which  it  was  actually  paid  for  the 
first  2  montlis  of  the  first  quarter? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  be  four  times  tha 
rel,nbursal:le  costs  Incurred. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  after  all  the 
States  receive  an  Initial  reimbursement 
cccjrding  to  the  formula  for  1974,  the 
funds  remaining  in  the  $1.9  billion  au- 
tlioi  ization.  except  for  the  $50  million 
srecial  fund,  are  distributed  among  the 
States  in  accordance  with  the  entitle- 
ment formula  established  last  year  in  the 
revenue-sliaring  bill  and  which  will 
again  be  In  effect  next  year. 

The  $50  million  fund  will  be  available 
for  allocation  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  prevent  cer- 
tain States  from  falling  below  their  1973 
funding  levels.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
considerable  less  than  $50  milUon  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
these  particular  States.  Therefore,  at  my 
request  the  committee  agreed  to  permit 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  $50  million 
fund  to  be  allocated  to  States  which  are 
otherwise  limited  imder  the  1974  formula 
to  a  relatively  small  part  of  their  regular 
allocation  under  the  $2.5  billion  limit  and 
which  had,  prior  to  November  15,  1973, 
adopted  plans  for  an  expansion  of  social 
services  programs  during  fiscal  year  1974. 

This  provision  Is  Important  for  Kansas 
as  the  State  plans  to  expand  Its  pro- 
gram to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the 
developraentally  disabled.  I  am,  there- 
fore, hopeful  that  the  funds  available  in 
this  fund  can  be  made  available  to  the 
State  of  Kansas  if  It  Is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  and  as  I  understand, 
he  Is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LXNcs) .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

In  sulisectlon  (a)  (1)  of  the  section  added 
to  the  bin  by  Amendment  No.  728,  strike 
out  "202(   )"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "202 

(e) ".  In  sujtarfction  (b)  of  such  section,  strike 
out  "203(d)  ■'auid  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "203 

(c)".  f 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  Is  an 
amendment  which  will  make  some  tech- 
nical corrections  in  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  on  yesterday,  which  was 
adopted,  lowering  the  age  for  widows 


from  60  to  65,  Just  to  correct  some  cleri- 
cal errors  and  to  make  some  technical 
corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask  be 
stnted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clsrk  read  as 
follows : 

The  section  added  at  the  end  of  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
amendment  No.  724,  as  modified,  to  this  bUl 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  provided" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "provided". 

Such  section  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "children  aged  ten"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "school-aged  chUdren". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment simply  corrects  a  drafting  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  have  enough  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  tiiird  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  not  many 
Senators  win  deny,  in  private,  that  this 
bill  (H.R.  3153)  is  very  bad  legislation, 
completely  imworthy  of  approval  by  this 
body.  But  because  social  security  has  be- 
come such  a  political  football,  there  is  a 
regrettable  inclination  to  approve  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  bad  it  may  be,  if  It 
bears  the  label  of  "increased  social  se- 
curity benefits." 

If  this  legislation  were  limited  to  senior 
citizens  truly  in  need,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  no  reluctance  in  supporting 
It.  In  fact,  I  wish  we  could  do  far  more 
for  the  truly  needy  among  our  senior  citi- 
zens. This  is  the  approach  that  ought  to 
be  taken.  But  it  is  not  the  one  that  has 
been  taken  in  this  legislation. 

I  wish  the  young  people  of  America 
could  understand  what  is  being  done  to 
them — and  to  their  rapidly  diminishing 
hopes  of  security  in  their  retirement 
years — by  this  legislation.  But  they  will 
not  understand,  until  it  is  too  late. 

The  greatest  favor  we  could  do  aJl  our 
citizens  would  require  this  Senate  to  face 
up  to  inflation — and  the  root  cause  of 
inflation.  Yesterday  I  tried  to  persuade 
this  Senate  to  adopt  the  balanced-budget 
concept  for   the  Federal   Government. 
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My  effort  was  unsuccessful — by  a  three- 
vote  margin.  46  to  43. 

One  day  the  people  will  realize  the 
folly  of  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  that 
has  led  to  inflation — thus  heaping  such 
misery  upon  our  older  citizens,  such 
heavy  taxes  on  our  working  pr-  ,  •.  and 
such  a  blight  on  the  future  of  the  ,,     ,ig. 

I  wish  I  could,  in  good  conscience,  o'e 
for  this  bill.  I  cannot,  Mr  President.  £>o 
I  vote  "no"  in  the  hope  that  one  day  a 
sound  social  security  program  will  be 
demanded  by  the  Congress,  and  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  a  political  football. 

That  will  require,  Mr.  President,  that 
Senators  think  of  the  next  generation 
instead  of  the  next  election. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  personal  gratitude  and 
strong  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  in  reporting  favorably, 
H.R.  3153.  the  social  security  bill.  This 
important  legislation  would,  among  other 
things,  raise  the  social  security  benefits 
by  11  percent  in  two  steps. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
average  old -age  benefit  payable  for  No- 
vember would  rise  from  $166  to  $178  per 
month,  and  then  to  $186  a  month  for 
June  1974.  The  average  benefit  for  an 
aged  couple  would  increase  from  $276  to 
$296  per  month  for  November  and  to 
$310  for  June  1974.  Average  benefits  for 
aged  widows  would  Increase  from  $157 
to  $169  for  November  to  $177  for  June 
1974.  The  minimum  benefit  would  be  in- 
creased from  $84  50  to  $90.50  a  month 
for  November  thru  May  1974,  and  to 
$93.80  per  month  after  May  1974.  This 
increase  will  be  extremely  helpful  and 
particularly  so  for  the  estimated  3.1  to 
5  million  of  our  citizens  over  65  who  are 
presently  existing  In  poverty. 

Additionally,  the  funds  to  pay  for  the 
Increased  benefits  will  be  raised  through 
malting  the  social  security  tax  more  pro- 
gressive, raising  the  ceiling  on  incomes 
taxable  for  social  security  purposes  from 
the  present  $12,600  to  $13,200  per  year 
In  1974.  In  other  words  this  Increase  is 
accomplished  without  increasing  the  tax 
on  those  making  less  than  $12,600  per 
year.  I  believe  this  Is  a  salutary  move. 

The  measure  we  are  voting  on  today 
also  increases  the  supplemental  security 
payments  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled. 
from  $130  a  month  minimum  for  a  single 
person  to  $140  and  for  the  married  couple 
from  $195  to  $210  with  a  further  Increase 
in  July  of  1974  to  $146  and  $219  respec- 
tively. 

H.R.  3153,  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  includes  a  further  new  pro- 
vision establishing  a  tax  c-edlt  for  low- 
income  workers  with  families,  equal  to  a 
percentage  of  the  social  security  taxes 
paid  whers  the  Income  of  the  husband 
and  wife  does  not  exceed  $4,000  per  v^ar. 
This  provision  will  further  reduce  the 
need  for  such  families  to  rely  on  welfare 
payments. 

All  of  us  have  personallj'  experienced 
the  impleasj  i.t  effects  of  recent  and  rap- 
Idly  escalating  living  costs.  However, 
none  of  us  feels  the  pinch  as  deeply  as 
our  elderly  citizens  who  must  live  on  a 
minimum,  fixed  income.  It  Is  one  thing 
for  U3  to  complain  of  the  Increasing  cost 
of  dtslred  luxury  Items;  it  Is  quite  an- 
other not  ^o  be  able  to  buy  sufficient 


food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Recent  fig- 
ures indicate  that  the  elderly  spend  ap- 
proximately 27  percent  of  their  budget 
solely  on  food,  in  contrast  to  16  percent 
for  the  total  population.  In  Honolulu 
during  the  time  period  from  September 
1972  to  September  1973,  the  cost  of  such 
staple  Items  as  eggs  rose  50  percent, 
bacon  70  percent,  and  flour  23  percent. 
Housing  recently  hit  an  alltlme  high 
with  the  average  house  sold  last  year 
going  for  over  $80,000.  Rents  have  also 
gone  up  accordingly  in  housing  short 
Hawaii. 

The  elderly  of  our  Nation  constitute 
approximately  10  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion. In  a  very  real  sense,  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  we  presently  are. 
They  fought  for  our  freedoms,  they  built 
our  factories,  they  have  made  America 
the  great  Nation  that  it  is.  Yet,  today 
we  are  a  youth-oriented  culture.  We 
speak  with  great  pride  of  our  youth — 
and  deservedly  so — but  unfortunately,  we 
have  seemingly  forgotten  our  elderly.  No 
one  will  hire  them — yet  the  evidence  In- 
dicates that  although  a  bit  slower,  they 
are  still  as  competent  as  they  ever  were. 
Instead  we  have  put  them  out  to  pasture, 
but  at  the  same  time,  have  not  provided 
them  with  sufficient  resources. 

The  yoimg  can  dream  of  the  day  when 
tilings  will  be  better.  They  can  live  on 
the  promise  and  hope  of  Improved  in- 
come and  living  conditions,  but  for  the 
old.  they  know  that  there  is  no  such 
chance.  They  face  the  certainties  of  in- 
creased medical  costs,  increased  food 
costs  and  increased  taxes  on  their  homes. 
Many  are  even  forced  to  move  from  their 
home  for  which  they  had  scrimped  and 
saved  for  most  of  their  working  years. 
And  this,  at  the  very  time  they  have  the 
leisiu-e  to  enjoy  house  and  garden  and 
neighbors  and  friends.  This  Is  the  shame 
of  our  Nation — of  our  great  Nation. 

I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  to  be  able 
today  to  support  this  important  legisla- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  many  steps  that 
we  as  a  Nation  must  take  in  responding 
to  the  very  real  needs  of  our  elderly. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  throughout 
the  last  2  days  as  we  have  considered 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1973, 
we  have  heard  many  eloquent  state- 
ments regarding  amendments  to  make 
this  a  strong  and  humane  bill.  I  sub- 
scribe to  each  of  those  qualities,  and  I 
have  tried  to  do  my  part  in  assuring  that 
this  bill  will  accomplish  Its  goals  so  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  Nation  may  live 
in  respect,  dignity,  and  in  decent  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  cannot  stress  enough.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Importance  of  this  bill  s  11 -per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  of  the 
necessity  of  this  increase,  or  to  be  more 
precise  of  this  measure  to  let  our  senior 
citizens  "catch  up"  to  a  decent  and  well- 
deserved  standard  of  living.  It  is  my 
strong  hope  that  whatever  other  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  finally  become  law,  that 
the  11 -percent  increase  be  first  among 
them. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  support  thla 
bill. 

Mr  NUNN  Mr.  President,  my  remarks 
are  addressed  to  the  child  support  pro- 
visions of  the  social  security   amend- 


ments presently  being  considered  on  the 
floor. 

When  I  began  my  campaign  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  January  of  1972,  one  of 
the  primary  national  Issues  I  Identified 
was  the  soaring  welfare  costs  borne  by 
taxpayers  because  of  the  staggering  rise 
In  the  category  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  At  that  time  the 
participants  in  this  program  constituted 
70  percent  of  welfare  recipients  nation- 
ally. 

This  Issue  became  an  Important  plank 
in  my  platform,  and  I  pledged  to  the 
people  of  Georgia  that  I  would  work  for 
legislation  that  would  check  this  grow- 
ing disregard  of  parental  responsibility 
in  child  support. 

My  conclusion  was  based  in  large  part 
on:  First,  my  study  and  review  of  the 
testimonj-  given  by  witnesses  in  1971 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance;  second,  the  many  com- 
plaints I  received  from  families  unable, 
because  of  legal  loopholes,  to  obtain  es- 
sential parental  support  necessary  to 
furnish  children  the  bare  essentials  of 
life;  third,  my  own  personal  experiences 
in  domestic  relations  litigation  in  the 
general  practice  of  law.  During  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate.  I  have  continued  to 
receive  complaints  from  many  families 
who  hope  for  a  more  effective  procedure 
to  require  able  parents  to  support  their 
children  and  families. 

After  arriving  In  the  Senate  I  learned 
that  the  Finance  Committee,  as  a  result 
of  numerous  hearings,  had  reported  in 
late  1972  several  of  these  child  support 
proposals  as  amendments  to  H.R.  1, 
which  was  subsequently  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Unfortunately  these  amend- 
ments met  determined  opposition  In  the 
House  and  were  defeated.  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  Senator  Long  and  ex- 
pressed my  Intense  Interest  in  working 
with  him  toward  passage  of  similar 
comprehensive  legislation  this  year.  He 
made  available  to  me  not  only  the  re- 
search and  work  product  of  his  commit- 
tee but  also  considerable  staff  assistance. 

The  Senate  is  taking  a  significant  step 
forward  today.  The  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation culminates  a  yearlong  effort  to 
sign  a  bill  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
both  Houses  and  the  administration. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  wisdom  and 
tenacity  shown  by  Chairman  Long  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  professional 
staff  of  that  committee,  in  arriving  at  a 
reasonable  and  acceptable  vehicle  to 
achieve  this  goal.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  given  this  significant  legisla- 
tion its  stamp  of  approval.  This  portion 
of  the  social  security  amendments 
represents  a  substantial  step  toward  wel- 
fare reform. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  at  the  time  the  pension  bill 
was  under  consideration.  I  had  occa.sion 
to  express  my  concern  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  were  being  asked  to  vote 
on  a  complex,  far-reaching  bill  and  on 
a  blizzard  of  printed  and  unprlnted 
amendments  within  Just  a  few  days  of 
the  time  that  the  legislation  and  the 
accompanying  report  had  become  gen- 
erally available.  I  said  then  that  It  was 
Impossible,    under    the    circumstances. 
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for  any  Senator  not  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  development  of  the  legis- 
lation to  cast  an  informed  judgment  as 
to  its  merits,  or  assess  the  effect  and 
cost  of  the  amendments  proposed. 

Today  we  are  debatirig  social  security 
legislation  of  great  complexity  that  first 
became  available  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  their  staffs  Just  4  days  ago. 
It  s.  incorporates  10  major  provisions, 
sotne  of  which  are  completely  novel. 
They  initiate  new  programs  that  will 
have  far-reaching  effect  on  the  coun- 
try, and  that  many  believe  may  threaten 
the  integrity  and  solvency  of  the  social 
security  system  Itself. 

Not  only  are  we,  as  individual  Sen- 
ators, expected  to  master  this  bill  dur- 
ing these  few  days  while  attending  to 
all  our  other  urgent  Senate  business, 
but  we  are  also  expected  to  digest  the 
volume  of  amendments — more  than  30 
in  number  as  of  this  moment — which 
keep  cascading  from  the  printer. 

Mr.  President,  with  every  respect  for 
the  leadership,  with  every  respect  for  the 
members  and  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  must  state  that  we 
cannot  responsibly  legislate  in  this  man- 
ner. The  Senate  has  long  since  forfeited 
its  once  proud  title  of  the  world's  great- 
est deliberative  body. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  after 
much  thought,  I  have  concluded  that  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  for  this 
legislation  even  though  It  Incorporates 
a  number  of  provisions  that  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  and  will  help  make 
the  social  security  system  more  equitable. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  adverse  polit- 
ical consequences  of  voting  as  I  will,  as 
the  11 -percent  increase  in  social  security 
payments  will  bring  vital  relief  to  some 
of  our  citizens  whose  condition  is  most 
desperate,  most  pathetic.  I  am  deeply 
troubled,  Mr.  President,  over  the  fact 
that  too  many  of  our  elderly  citizens  are 
forced  to  live  such  marginal  existences, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  logic,  other  than 
political  logic.  In  Increasing  the  benefits 
paid  to  all  social  security  recipients  to 
help  those  who  are  in  need.  The  increase 
which  we  will  no  doubt  be  enacting  into 
law  goes  not  only  to  the  poor,  the  mar- 
ginal citizen  on  welfare,  but  to  all  ir- 
respective of  need — to  millions  of  our 
retired  workers  who  are  receiving  com- 
fortable pensions,  who  have  their  an- 
nuities, their  savings,  their  securities; 
and  in  this  indiscriminate  approach  to 
meeting  the  just  needs  of  the  aged,  we 
are  placing  still  another  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  of  working  age  who 
are  already  harried  by  excessive  taxa- 
tion. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  11 -percent  increase  of  which  I 
speak  does  not  constitute  an  adjustment 
to  reflect  the  deterioration  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  We  have 
already  enacted,  and  I  fully  supported, 
legislation  that  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic increase  In  the  social  security  pay- 
ments to  offset  the  effects  of  inflation. 

These  cost-of-living  Increases  are  just 
and  proper.  The  Federal  Government  re- 
quires each  working  man  and  woman 
covered  by  the  program  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  earnings  in  order  to  fund  re- 
tirement income.  Yet  It  Is  the  Federal 


Government  through  its  extravagances 
that  causes  the  Inflation  that  has  eroded 
so  much  of  the  purchasing  power  out 
of  the  savings  and  insurance  policies 
and  pensions  of  those  who  can  no  longer 
work.  The  Federal  Government,  there- 
fore, must  assume  the  obligation  to 
protect  the  purchasing  power  of  social 
security  payments.  More  than  that,  I 
recognize  that  the  cost  of  living  index 
now  utilized  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  aged.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  cost  of  living  index  now  being 
utilized  is  designed  to  anticipate  and 
measure  the  average  cost  experience  of 
an  American  family  which  must  take  into 
consideration  clothing  for  children,  food 
for  families,  and  a  host  of  other  items 
that  are  irrelevant  in  measuring  the 
needs  and,  therefore,  the  true  cost  ex- 
perience of  the  elderly.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a 
cost  of  living  index  for  the  aged  that  can 
act  as  an  accurate  basis  for  future 
escalations  in  social  security  payments. 

One  final  observation,  Mr.  President. 
Perhaps  the  single  greatest  enemy  of 
those  who  can  no  longer  earn  their  liv- 
ing is  inflation.  Since  1960,  inflation  has 
robbed  the  savings  and  pensions  of  the 
elderly  of  33.9  percent  of  their  real  value. 
Those  who  had  worked  hard  and  thought 
they  were  prudently  providing  for  their 
old  age  have  been  forced,  by  inflation, 
to  sell  their  homes,  to  give  up  even  little 
luxuries,  and  live  marginal  lives. 

The  Federal  extravagance  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed  has  been  the 
major  enemy  of  our  older  citizens  because 
of  the  inflationary  forces  it  has  gen- 
erated. It  is,  therefore,  ironic  that  in  this 
legislation  that  is  designed  to  protect  re- 
cipients, so  many  provisions  that  will 
only  add  to  Inflationary  pressures. 

Mr.  President,  no  political  considera- 
tion in  the  world  Is  going  to  make  me 
vote  to  support  a  measure  that,  like  this 
one,  will  in  the  long  run  have  the  effect 
of  harming  those  on  fixed  incomes.  No 
political  consideration  will  force  me  to 
vote  for  a  complex  bill  if  I  have  not  been 
given  ample  time  to  study  it.  The  people 
of  New  York  did  not  send  me  to  this  body 
in  order  to  vote  without  thinking  or  to 
vote  for  noble  sounding  bills  that,  upon 
even  cursory  examination,  simply  will 
not  in  the  long  run  do  what  they  promise 
to  do. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  more  than  a 
vote  on  this  bill.  What  is  at  stake  is  the 
very  reason  for  the  being  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  here  to  deliberate,  to  study  and 
then  to  legislate.  We  are  here  to  examine 
carefully  everj'  subject  that  is  brought 
before  us.  That  is  what  the  American 
people  suppose  we  are  doing  and  that  Is 
what  they  should  expect  us  to  be  doing. 
But  we  are  not.  We  are  throwing  around 
costly,  inflation-creating  amendments 
and  provisions  as  if  there  were  no  tomor- 
row. Well,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  to- 
morrow and  a  tomorrow  and  a  tomorrow. 
And  it  Is  the  elderly,  the  sick,  and  the  re- 
tired on  fixed  Incomes  who  have  to  live  in 
those  inflation-ridden  tomorrows. 

Mr.  President,  the  needy  will  not  bene- 
fit by  Inflation.  The  country  will  not 
beneflt  by  provisions  and  amendments 
conceived  in  haste  and  passed  without 


adequate  examination.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  today  I  am  going  to  in  effect 
vote  for  the  needs  of  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding most  specifically  the  elderly 
whom  this  bill  is  supposed  to  help  by 
voting  against  this  social  security  bill. 

SOCIAL  SECVBITY   COVEHACE  FOR  KIDNEY  DISEASE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
year  ago  we  passed  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  provided  that 
those  persons  who  required  kidney  dialy- 
sis treatment  or  transplants  would  be 
covered  for  a  major  part  of  their  care. 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  we  know 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  good  care 
for  kidney  patients.  The  Spokane  and 
Inland  Empire  Kidney  Center  and  the 
Northwest  Kidney  Center,  which  inci- 
dentally as  the  first  such  kidney  center 
in  the  world,  beginning  Its  operation  in 
1962,  both  give  outstanding  service.  I  had 
hoped  that  last  year's  amendments 
would  give  to  all  kidney  patients  the  op- 
portunity for  the  kind  of  care  that  is  de- 
livered in  Washington. 

Unhappily,  this  program  has  not  really 
gotten  off  the  ground.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  patients  waiting  to  go  on  di- 
alysis but  cannot  because  facilities  are 
not  available  to  them,  and  there  are 
others  who  are  now  in  hospitals  on  dialy- 
sis treatment  who  would  be  able  to  un- 
dergo home  treatment  but  who  cannot, 
because  the  administration  has  not  yet 
worker  out  the  regulaticais  for  payment 
for  treatment. 

Consequently,  the  thousands  of  dollars 
of  savings,  much  less  the  savings  in  pain 
and  frustration,  that  would  come  from 
home  treatment  instead  of  hospital 
treatment  are  being  lost. 

In  addition,  the  large  number  of  phy- 
sicians who  treat  these  patients,  espe- 
cially the  nephrologists  who  have  such 
treatment  as  their  medical  specialty,  are 
totally  confused  by  the  administration's 
inaction.  Many  have  developed  new  cen- 
ters which  are  now  ready  to  receive  pa- 
tients, in  areas  of  great  need  for  such 
services,  but  the  guidelines  and  forms  for 
exemptions  to  initial  guidelines  have  not 
yet  been  published,  even  though  .they 
were  promised  months  ago. 

Many  physicians  h  ive  not  been  paid 
for  their  services  for  rr->nths;  many  hos- 
pitals in  which  they  scrve  have  not  been 
reimbursed  for  months ;  many  physicians 
cannot  put  their  patients  on  home  care 
therapy  because  they  are  uncertain 
whether  these  patients  will  in  fact  have 
their  care  paid  for,  and  the  physicians  do 
not  want  their  patients  to  suffer  great 
economic  loss. 

The  manufacturers  and  service  com- 
panies dealing  with  the  equipment  re- 
quired find  things  difficult,  because  ques- 
tions of  reimbursement  for  basic  and  re- 
placement equipment  for  dialysis  are  not 
yet  settled,  nor  is  the  question  of  how 
home  care  equipment  will  be  paid  for. 

Still  further.  I  am  informed  that  since 
the  date  of  effectiveness  of  the  new  law, 
the  Insurance  groups  heretofore  paying 
for  some  of  the  services  have  ceased  to 
do  so,  on  the  grounds  that  payment 
would  be  made  under  the  new  law.  Pri- 
vate insurance,  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield, 
and  medlcare-medlcaid  all  have  slowed 
down  payments,  and  the  patients,  doc- 
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tors,   and   manufacturers  are  all  being 
hurt. 

Obviously,  there  la  a  big  bureaucratic 
snafu  in  HEW  regarding  these  regula- 
tions. Probably  there  is  no  one  Senator 
who  has  not  received  complaints  about 
late  program  guidelines  and  regulations. 
I  do  not  know  just  why  the  program  is 
slowed  down,  but  I  do  hofie  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  will 
raise  the  appropriate  questions  and  prod 
the  agencies  to  get  moving 

THB    UfCKEASS    OP   SOCT4I.    SECtTUTT    BENErTTB 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  duiir.g  my 
3  years  in  the  US.  Senate,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Labor  and  PubLc 
Welfare  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  Last  January.  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and 
have  followed  with  great  interest  de- 
velopments in  all  aspects  of  Pedernl 
policy  which  affects  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  special  Inter- 
est In.  and  concern  for.  the  well-being 
of  our  20  million  senior  citizens.  I  have 
consistently  contended  that  Americas 
elderly  citizens  deserve  a  great  deal  more 
attention  than  they  have  previously  re- 
ceived. I.  for  one.  hold  our  Nation's  sen- 
ior citizens  in  a  position  of  great  re- 
spect, for  they  have  toCed  long  and  hard 
in  our  Nation's  factories,  farms,  armed 
services,  and  so  forth:  and  they  have 
earned  the  right  to  live  their  retirement 
years  in  security,  dignity,  and  Independ- 
ence. We  owe  these  senior  Americans 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  they  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  prosperity  and 
the  greatness  that  our  Nation  enjoys 
today. 

Through  their  efforts  and  sacrifices, 
our  Nation  has  reached  unprecedented 
heights  of  economic  prosperity,  met  the 
challenge  of  foreign  aggressors,  and 
created  for  all  Americans  a  society  dedi- 
cated to  the  full  realization  of  the  goals 
of  our  Nation's  forefathers. 

I  have  also  been  Impressed  by  the  will- 
ingness and  resourcefulness  of  our  Na- 
tioiis  senior  citizens  to  utilize  their  own 
talents  and  resources  in  overcoming  the 
problems  that  confront  them.  The  social 
security  system  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
Federal  effort  to  insure  the  economic  se- 
curity of  our  20  mUlion  older  Americans. 

Certainly  no  problem  is  more  impor- 
tant to  older  Americans  than  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  income.  At  the  present 
time,  the  social  security  system  makes 
payments  totaling  $41  billion  a  year  to 
retired  citizens,  widows,  and  the  dis- 
abled. An  additional  $8  billion  a  year  is 
paid  out  in  the  form  of  other  Federal 
retirement  benefits.  $3  billion  a  year  in 
public  assistance  benefits  for  senior  cit- 
izens, and  the  medicare-medicald  pro- 
grams total  approximately  $12  billion 
worth  of  benefits.  In  fiscal  year  1974. 
$63  5  billion,  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  total  Federal  budget,  is  devoted  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens. 

The  recent  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing have  fallen  mo6t  neavily  upon  those 
Americans  who  live  on  a  fixed  income. 
HJi.  3153  replaces  the  5.9  percent  In- 
crease that  was  enacted  last  June  and  Is 
scheduled  to  become  effective  in  July  of 
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1974.  In  Ita  place  this  legislation  provides 
for  a  2-step  increase  totaling  11  per- 
cent. The  first  Increase  of  7  percent  will 
take  effect  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  The  remaining  4  percent  benefit  in- 
crease will  take  effect  next  June  This 
legislation  will  raise  the  averaRc  monthly 
payment  approximately  $12  for  an  in- 
dividual and  approximately  $20  for  a 
couple. 

It  also  modifies  the  automatic  cost  of 
living  benefit  increase  procedure  which 
takes  effect  in  1974,  and  will  assure  bene- 
ficiaries that  their  Income  is  inflation 
proof.  The  modification  reduces  from  7 
months  to  3  months  the  gap  betvreen 
determining  the  benefit  increase  and  its 
effective  date.  The  Finance  Committee 
has  also  provided  that  recipients  of  vet- 
erans pensions  will  not  have  those  bene- 
fits reduced  as  a  result  of  this  11 -percent 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  3153  also  provides 
for  an  increase  in  the  social  security 
tax  base  from  $12,600  to  $13,200.  The  tax 
rate  will  remain  unchanged.  Earlier  this 
year.  I  worked  on  legislation  desisned  to 
overhaul  and  strengthen  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system.  Congress  had  given  very 
generous  Increases  in  railroad  retirement 
benefits  in  recent  years  without  provid- 
ing for  any  mechanism  to  pay  for  these 
benefits.  The  result  is  a  nearly  bankrupt 
system  that  Jeopardizes  the  retirement 
well-being  of  approximately  1  million 
Americans. 

It  is  often  easy  for  the  Congress  to 
increase  benefits  to  people  who  deserve 
them.  But  it  is  more  politically  difficult 
for  us  to  provide  the  tax  Increases  that 
are  needed  to  Insure  that  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund  will  be  able  to  meet  its 
obligation  next  year.  In  5  years.  In 
10  years,  and  so  on  into  the  future.  I 
realize  that  this  is  not  a  popular  posi- 
tion for  us  to  take  and  I  commend  the 
Finance  Committee  for  providing  a 
mechanism  in  this  bill  to  pay  for  the 
increases  we  are  granting.  We.  as  respon- 
sible legislators,  owe  it  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation,  and  to  all  the  people 
who  at  some  future  date  will  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, to  guarantee  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  see  that  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  will  be  able  to  deliver  on 
all  the  benefits  our  citizens  are  promised. 

FOOD    STAMP    n.IGIBn.rTT    FOB    SSI    BECIPtENTS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  including  in  H.R.  3153  pro- 
visions which  restore  the  eligibility  of 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  recipients  of 
supplemental  security  income  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  food  stamp  and  food  distri- 
bution programs. 

Under  the  committee  bill.  SSI  recip- 
ients would  be  eligible  to  participate  In 
these  food  assistance  programs  if  they 
meet  the  appropriate  income  ehgibility 
standards. 

Those  States  which  have  already  made 
plans  to  'cash  out"  food  stamps  for  SSI 
recipients  would  be  permitted  to  do  so 
during  a  transition  period  ending  July  1. 
1975.  During  that  time.  SSI  recipients 
in  those  States  would  be  ineligible  for 
food  assistance. 

In  my  view,  the  committee  provisions 


are  eminently  fair  and  reasonable.  They 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  legislation 
<S.  255)  Introduced  by  myself  and  21 
other  Senators  early  this  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  conferees  on 
this  bill  will  agree  that  eligibility  for 
food  stamps  should  not  turn  on  whether 
one  is  or  Is  not  an  SSI  recipient  but 
simply  on  whether  the  individual  meets 
the  eligibility  criteria  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

BriMBCBSBMCKT  OP  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE 
OBCANIZATtONS  rNDCT  MEDICAID  AS  PBOPOSED 
irf    SrCTION    172    OP    HB     S153 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
pending  before  us  would  require  that 
methods  similar  to  those  for  reimburs- 
ing health  maintenance  organizations 
established  last  year  for  medicare  be  ex- 
tended to  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions which  have  contracts  with  State 
government  for  serving  medicaid  recip- 
ients. In  extending  the  medicare  re- 
quirements to  medicaid,  the  Finance 
Committee  has  recognized  some  of  the 
special  problems  of  Institutions  serving 
the  poor  and  Incorporated  exceptions 
and  the  possibility  of  waivers  responsive 
to  these  needs.  The  Finance  Committee 
Indicates  their  purpose  is  to  assure  that 
quality  services  are  rendered  by  institu- 
tions receiving  State  and  Federal  reim- 
bursement under  medicaid. 

Willie  I  understand  and  concur  with 
the  committee's  objective  in  this  regard, 
I  have  grave  reservations  concerning 
their  method. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  health  main- 
tenance organizations  and  on  quality 
assurance  mecliaiuGms  In  HMO's,  and  in 
the  health  field  in  general. 

Yesterday,  the  committee  completed 
a  lengthy  conference  with  the  House 
committee  on  a  bill  designed  to  encour- 
age the  initiation  of  new  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  across  the  country. 
The  bill  also  Includes  quality  standards 
and  provisions  intended  to  examine  cur- 
rent quality  assurance  procedures  both 
in  the  HMO  field  and  in  the  traditional 
system. 

Based  on  our  hearings  and  experience. 
It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  the  method  for 
reimbursing  HMO's  prescribed  under 
medicare  will  either  serve  as  an  incentive 
to  organizations  to  provide  thLs  form  of 
health  care  or  contains  adequate  protec- 
tions against  poor  quality  health  services. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  has  not 
yet  issued  regulations  implementing 
these  reimbursement  procedures  passed 
last  year  in  H.R.  1.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
have  an  accurate  picture  of  how  many 
health  service  organizations  will  offer 
services  to  the  elderly  on  a  prepaid  basis 
imder  the  medicare  procedures.  How- 
ever, the  leading  HMO's  in  the  Nation 
have  exi^ressed  deep  concern  that  the 
provisions  under  medicare  will  not 
work — either  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing institutions  to  serve  the  elderly  on  a 
prepaid  basis,  or  for  assuring  high  qual- 
ity services. 

Given  the  ambiguity  of  the  evidence 
of  these  medicare  provisions,  and  the  dis- 
agreement of  those  in  the  field  concern- 
ing their  workability.  I  have  grave  res- 
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ervations  about  extending  them  to  med- 
icaid as  well.  The  exceptions  and  waivers 
corporated  in  the  committee's  proposal 
do  alleviate  some  of  the  anticipated  prob- 
lems with  the  provisions,  but  they  do  not 
address  the  central  problems  with  the 
medicare  reimbursement  procedures. 

Further,  many  States  have  already 
entered  into  contracts  with  health  serv- 
ices institutions  to  offer  prepaid  health 
services  to  the  poor.  These  contracts 
vary,  and  there  is  evidence  that  some  of 
the  institutions  are  not  taking  adequate 
measures  to  assure  the  quality  of  the 
services  delivered  by  the  contractors. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  State 
arrangements  with  health  service  insti- 
tutions that  seem  to  hold  promise.  The 
extension  of  medicare  requirements  to 
medicaid  will  require  the  States  to 
change  or  terminate  these  contracts  ef- 
fective June  30.  1974. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  overall  affect 
of  these  medicare  provisions  will  be  to 
slow  down  a  movement  which  the  Con- 
gress should  be  encouraging  in  this 
country.  They  may,  In  the  process,  fail 
to  assure  the  quality  of  services  which 
the  provisions  are  intended  to  safeguard. 

However,  all  of  the  evidence  Is  not  in 
and  I  am,  for  that  reason,  reluctant  to 
challenge  the  Finance  Committee's  in- 
tent to  require  one  set  of  requirements 
for  both  medicare  and  medicaid.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Congress  must  watch  the 
effect  of  these  provisions  very  closely 
and  be  prepared  to  make  appropriate 
changes  in  the  procedures  when  we  do 
have  better  evidence  of  their  effective- 
ness. My  committee  will  be  working  fur- 
ther on  HMO's  in  the  coming  year,  and 
I  prc^xjse  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Finance  Committee  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  these  areas  as  the  year  progresses. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUR- 
DicK) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  biU  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  EUid  the  clerk  will  caD 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  TOWER  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PVl- 
BRiCHT) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <  Mr. 
FuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
•  Mr.  Habtkk),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  HtrcH«s)  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming    (Mr.    McGee).    the    Senator 


from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF) .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
( Mr.  McGee  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett  and  Mr.  Bellmon>,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Marjiand  (Mr.  Mathias)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Javits)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[No.  640  Leg.] 

YEAS — 66 

Abourezk  Pong  Pastore 

Aiken  Gravel  Pearson 

Allen  Grlffln  Pell 

Bayh  Gurney  Percy 

Beall  Hatfleld  Proxmtre 

Bentsen  Hathaway  Randolph 

Bible  Holllngs  Rlblcoff 

Blden  Hruska  Schwelker 

Brock  Huddleston  Scott,  Hugh 

Brooke  Humphrey  Scott, 

Burdlck  Inouye  William  L. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson  Sparkman 

Cannon  Kennedy  Stafford 

Case  Long  Stevens 

Church  MagnuBon  Stevenson 

Clark  Mansfield  Taft 

Cook  McClellan  Talmadge 

Cranston  Mclntyre  Tunney 

Dole  Mondale  Welcker 

Domenlcl  Moss  Williams 

Domlnlck  Muskle  Young 

Kagleton  Nelson 

Eastland  Nunn 


NATS— « 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Byrd. 

Ervin 

Helms 

Harry  F 

..  Jr.     Fannin 

Roth 

PRESEN- 

r  AND   GIVING   A 

UVE   PAIR 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Tower, 

against. 

ANSWERED  PRESENT— 1 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Baker 

Hart 

McGee 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

McOovem 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

Met.c«lf 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Montoya 

Chiles 

JavlU 

Packwood 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Saxbe 

Ful  bright 

Mathias 

Stennis 

Goldwater           McClure 

Symington 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  "present"  on  this  bill  because  it 
contains  a  provision  which  would  lower 
from  age  72  to  70  the  age  of  applicability 
of  the  "earned  income"  limitation,  and  I 
would  be  personally  affected  by  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  (H.R.  3153) 
be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered,  and  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  all  neces- 
sary technical  and  clerical  changes 
and  corrections,  including  corrections  in 
section,  subsection,  et  cetera,  designa- 
tions, and  cross  references  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3153'  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr. 
Fannin  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  doing  his  usual  skillful 
managerial  job  on  a  most  difficult  piece 
of  legislation.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  speak- 
ing personally.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  in  his 
shoes  because  this  is  a  most  difficult 
committee  to  chair  and  this  piece  of 
legislation  which  the  Senate  has  just 
agreed  to,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
manage  through  this  Chamber. 

When  one  considers  ail  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  today  and 
one  becomes  aware  of  the  skill,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  maneuverability  of 
the  distinguished  Senator,  one  cannot 
help  but  admire  him,  and  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  a  job  well  done,  which 
is  usual.  [Applause.] 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  3153)  was  passed. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE   IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate, under  the  previous  order,  wUl  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  the  motion  to  insist  on 
the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  11104 
and  request  a  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  LEAVE  SYSTEM  FOR  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  JilANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  H.R.  1284;  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  im- 
prove tlie  administration  of  the  leave  sys- 
tem for  Federal  employees. 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendmeut  of  the  Senate  numbered  8  to  the 
aforesaid  bUl  with  the  following  amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted. Insert: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  5562(a)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
an  employee  In  a  ml&slng  status  on  or  after 
January  1.  1965.  Is  entitled— 

"(1)  to  payment  for  annual  leave  which 
accrued  to  his  account  on  or  after  January  1. 
1965.  but  which  was  forfeited  under  section 
6304  of  this  title  because  he  was  unable  to 
use  tbat  leave  by  virtue  of  bis  missing  statiu; 
or 

"(3)  to  have  all  of  that  leave  restored  to 
him  and  credited  to  a  separate  leave  account 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6304(d)  (2  of  this  title. 

An  employee  shall  elect  In  writing,  within  90 
days  immediately  followmg  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  sentence  or  wlthm  90  days 
Immediately  following  the  termination  of  his 
missing  status,  whichever  Is  later,  whether  he 
desires  payment  for  the  leave  under  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection  or  credit  of  the  leave 
under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection.  Payment 
under  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
at  the  employee's  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  at 
the  time  the  leave  was  forfeited." 

<b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  former  em- 
ployees or  their  beneflciarles. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  so  that  I  might  ask  the 
distingiiished  majority  leader  If  he  knows 
what  is  going  to  happen  next? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presidemt,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
first  may  I  say  that  when  the  Senate 
comes  in  tomorrow  the  business  will  be 
what  is  now  the  pending  business.  I  tiad 
annotmced  that  there  was  a  possibility 
that  the  daylight  saving  bill  would  be 
taken  up  It  will  not  be. 

On  Sunday  the  Senate  will  come  in  at 
10  o'clock,  and  1  hour  thereafter,  or 
thereabouts,  will  vote  on  the  cloture  mo- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  announce  that  oiu- 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
BBjn«rrr>  will  give  the  opening  prayer 
on  that  day.  so  if  for  no  other  reason, 
a  little  bit  of  godliness  will  not  hurt  any- 
one at  10  o'clock  am   on  Sunday 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  tell  us  whether 


the  Senator  from  Utah  wiU  pray  for  the 
Senate  or  for  the  people? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  A  UtUe  bit  of  both, 
I  am  afraid. 

As  for  tonight,  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allbn)  how  long  he  contemplates  speak- 
ing on  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say 
that  it  is  my  intention,  before  I  conclude 
my  remarks,  to  make  a  motion  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  amendments, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  passing  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  House  ori- 
ginally and  as  it  came  to  us  from  the 
House  after  the  Senate  passed  the  cam- 
paign amendments.  There  will  be  very 
little  discussion  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned  we  can  have  a  vote 
on  it  within  the  very  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  Senators  are 
on  notice.  Th.it  l.s  it. 


TEMPORARY   INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  Invoke  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  insist  on  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  HR.  11104  and  re- 
quest a  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I,  too.  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  This  is  verv  interesting 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  we  get  order  All 
Senators  will  please  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALT  .EN.  Mr.  President.  I.  too  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  excellent  work 
in  steering  to  passage  this  mammoth 
social  security  bill.  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  his  leadership,  his  great  knowl- 
edge, and  his  expertise  here  on  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  possibly  that 
the  debate  we  are  having  on  the  debt 
limit  and  the  effort  of  some  Senators  to 
tack  onto  it  these  political  campaign 
subsidy  bills  have  contributed  in  some 
measure,  I  believe,  to  the  Senates  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  social  security  bill, 
because  the  time  was  In  effect  limited 
during  which  the  Senate  could  consider 
the  various  amendments. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  bill  has  passed, 
and  I  do  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
fine  work. 

Mr.  President,  to  bring  us  up  to  date 
on  the  parliamentary  situation  regard- 
ing the  debt  limit  bill  and  the  position 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  this  time. 
The  bill  started  out,  of  course,  over 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
13-line  bUl  to  raise  the  debt  limit.  It 
came  to  the  Senate  and  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  added  an 
amendment  or  a  series  of  amendments 
consisting  of  122  pages. 

In  sending  the  blU  back  to  the  House, 
the  Senate  re<iuested  a  conference.  Hav- 
ing sent  to  the  Senate  just  a  13-line 


bill,  which  merely  extended  or  raised 
the  debt  Umit  and  extended  the  time  for 
the  temporary  debt  limit,  and  I  assume 
feeling  that  the  122-page,  half-pound 
group  of  pages  of  amendments  was  not 
germane,  the  House  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  request  for  the  con- 
ference report  and  did  not  bother  to 
amend  it.  If  the  House  had  amended  it. 
just  leaving  one  line  as  an  amendment, 
the  Senate  could  have  sought  to  amend 
that  amendment  and  send  it  back. 

So  the  bill  Is  back  in  the  Senate  just 
as  it  came  from  the  Hou?e  originally,  and 
just  as  it  came  from  the  House  after  the 
Senate  had  tacked  on  this  amendment. 

All  we  have  to  do  to  get  past  that  to  the 
debt  limit  bill  is  to  recede  from  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
a  filibuster  on  this  bill.  I  am  going  to 
move  in  just  a  moment,  as  I  stated,  to 
recede  from  the  Senate  amendment.  If 
we  could  adopt  that  motion  by  a  voice 
vote,  we  could  pass  the  bill.  There  would 
not  be  any  filibuster,  and  the  bill  would 
be  passed  and  could  go  to  the  President  in 
just  a  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  query  about  the  situ- 
ation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand,  if  we 
do  not  adopt  the  Senators  motion  to  re- 
cede, which  would  provide  for  the  bill  to 
become  law  in  time  to  avert  a  12  o'clock 
midnight  deadline  on  the  debt  ceiling— If 
we  do  not  do  that,  as  I  imderstand.  then 
we  would  go  to  a  vote  on  the  cloture  mo- 
tion on  Sunday;  and  if  cloture  should  be 
invoked,  then  all  we  will  have  done  will 
have  been  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to 
go  to  a  conference  or  to  ask  the  House 
for  a  conference. 

So,  presumably,  we  are  asking  the 
House  to  reverse  the  position  It  already 
took,  which  was  to  refuse  to  go  to  a 
conference.  But  If  the  House  will  change 
their  mind  and  go  to  a  conference,  it 
might  go  on  for  several  days  to  try  to 
get  the  differences  resolved  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  AM  .FN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  we  adopt  the  Sena- 
tor's motion  to  recede,  there  would  be,  of 
course,  no  need  for  a  Simday  session,  or  a 
Saturday  session,  although  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  would  come  in  anyway,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  business,  since 
there  would  be  no  need  for  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  can  avoid  a  Saturday 
session  and  a  Sunday  session,  as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  If  we  agree  to 
the  motion  to  be  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  then  all  this  material 
which  has  t)een  unearthed  in  the  Water- 
gate hearings  and  other  hearings  about 
the  pressure  implications,  where  two  men 
wanted  to  get  in  telephone  conUct  with 
somebody  downtowTi.  will  go  to  naught. 

This  is  the  best  time  this  countrj-  has 
ever  had  to  face  up  to  a  corrupt  situation 
which  exists  on  our  political  scene.  And 
I  hope  that  when  we  vote  tonight  we 
would  consider  that  this  may  be  our  last, 
best  chance  to  do  something  about  the 
Illicit,  Illegal  pressure-type  contributions 
msule  to  Presidential  campaigns  during 
Presidential  campaigns.  That  is  the  Issue. 
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Cries  of  "vote." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
N.jbraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
i<:sue  is  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
United  States?  Corruption  in  politics  did 
not  occur  in  the  last  few  months.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  credit  of  the  United 
StRtes. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  Treasury  will 
be  imable  to  issue  any  debt  obligations. 
Notices  will  go  to  thousands  of  banks 
shutting  off  sales  of  savings  bonds. 

Tens  of  milhons  of  Americans  sub- 
scribe to  savings  bonds  by  payroll  deduc- 
tions. These  bonds  cannot  be  issued. 

We  have  almost  $5  billion  of  debt 
maturing  every  week.  How  are  we  going 
to  pay  it  off? 

The  Treasury  has  scheduled  the  sale 
of  $4.3  billion  in  Treasury  bills  on  Mon- 
day morning.  It  will  be  without  authority 
to  go  ahead. 

They  have  sold  Treasury  bills  every 
week  for  more  than  40  years. 

■When  this  information  goes  out  to  the 
world,  no  one  knows  what  will  happen. 
However,  the  responsibility  will  rest  up- 
on this  body. 

Our  cash  balance  will  be  about  $6  bil- 
lion on  Monday.  We  do  not  know  how 
long  that  will  last.  Which  should  the 
Treasury  stop  first,  and  which  should 
they  pay? 

Possibly  the  Treasury  can  raise  some 
money  by  forcing  Government  agencies 
to  borrow  money  on  an  emergency  basis. 
That  will  cost  literally  millions  of  dol- 
lars. We  cannot  put  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  position  of  failing  to 
pay  its  debts.  We  have  not  even  let  that 
question  arise.  However,  without  the  debt 
ceiling,  it  will  arise. 

I  maintain  that  there  is  .lo  legislation 
of  suflQcient  importance  to  delay  action 
on  this  debt  ceiling. 

Let  us  not  get  overly  pious  about 
election  reform.  We  could  go  back  a  long 
ways.  If  one  wants  to  write  a  few  volumes 
on  dirty  politics,  he  can  write  on  what 
happened  to  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Aiizona.  If  there 
ever  was  a  massive,  well-organized  sys- 
tem of  dirty  politics,  it  was  there — pic- 
tured as  a  mad  man,  irresponsible,  trig- 
ger-happy about  to  plunge  us  into  war. 
It  was  totally  fals-j. 

So,  if  we  are  honest  and  sincere  in 
wanting  to  clean  up  politics,  let  us  go 
clear  back  and  do  a  good  job.  At  any 
rate,  let  us  face  that  as  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation. 

If  this  proposal  has  merit,  we  can  sell 
It  without  putting  a  gun  at  the  head  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  President,  everjbody  knows  the 
troubled  times  that  the  American  dollar 
has  had  in  the  last  months  and  years. 
Recently  it  has  been  strengthened. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  world  Is  watch- 
ing. It  is  bad  enough  to  have  our  debt 
grow  and  grow.  But  for  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  take  the  position 
that  we  will  not  pay  it  because  we  are 
playuig  petty,  small  politics  In  trj'lng  to 
get  some  legislation  through  on  this  ve- 
hicle is  not  right. 


Mr.  President,  if  the  American  people 
decide  that  the  public  financing  of  elec- 
tion campaigns  is  what  they  want,  there 
is  not  anyone  who  could  stop  it.  It  could 
go  through  Congress  without  these 
gangster  methods  of  grabbing  onto  a 
bill  tliat  represents  the  very  lifeblood 
of  our  economy. 

That  is  going  to  happen  right  here  in 
this  country  when  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  buying  savings  bonds 
right  along  are  notified  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  so  failed  that  it  cannot  even 
issue  the  savings  bonds. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  out  to  Grand 
Island.  Nebr.,  to  present  a  savings  award 
to  a  company  in  which  evei-y  employee 
had  been  buying  savings  bonds  for  2 
solid  years.  And  they  were  doing  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  propaganda  and  the  stor- 
ies that  things  were  wrong  and  that  the 
Government  was  falling  apart.  They  did 
not  believe  any  of  these  stories.  They 
were  investing  their  hard-earned  money 
in  Government  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  clear.  Either 
we  are  going  to  stand  with  the  financial 
integrity  of  our  country  and  pass  this 
bill  before  a  tragedy  happens  or  we  are 
going  to  take  the  low  road  of  playing 
politics. 

Again  I  remind  the  Senate  that  any 
legislative  proposal  with  sufficient  merit 
can  be  passed  without  this  sort  of  a  plan. 
And  if  the  American  people  really  want 
the  public  financing  of  elections,  there 
is  not  any  group  of  Senators  who  are 
powerful  enough  to  stop  it.  It  will  go 
tlu-ough. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  this  tonight. 
It  is  not  good  for  our  country. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  dan- 
gerous. We  ought  to  agree  with  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  and  send  word  out 
to  our  own  people  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  good,  that  Uncle  Sam  signs  what 
he  is  supposed  to  sign,  that  if  one  buys 
bonds,  there  will  either  be  money  there 
from  taxes  to  pay  it  or  they  will  borrow 
some  money  and  pay  it  off. 

But  to  fail  to  do  that  questions  the 
entire  confidence  of  our  country. 

I  point  out  that  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  is  threatened  because  of  the 
energy  shortage  is  no  time  for  a  danger- 
ous, cheap,  small,  political  trick,  and 
that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  campaign  abuses  of 
recent  years.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  solutions  that  will  be  found  by  the 
Congress  because  of  some  of  those  abuses. 

If  this  campaign  subsidy  bill  is  the 
answer  to  the  campaign  abuses,  I  ttiink 
we  have  fallen  on  mighty  hard  times. 

All  this  does  is  say,  "Let's  let  the  tax- 
payer pay  it."  That  is  the  solution  that 
this  cnmpaign  subsidy  amendment  off- 
ers: Let  the  taxpayer  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  chief  element  of 
the  campaign  subsidj'  amendment  that  is 
so  pernicious  is  a  provision  that  would 
go  into  effect  with  the  1976  election, 
3  years  off.  So  what  is  the  huri-y  about 
the  campaign  amendment?  The  debt 
limit  is  extended  only  to  Jime  30  of  next 
year.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  compromise 
that  no  one  knows  just  what  it  is,  that 
they  are  talking  about,  can  stand  a  little 


bit  more  baking,  because  it  is  just  half- 
baked  up  to  now.  I  believe  it  needs  a  little 
more  baking,  and  it  might  get  that  be- 
tween now  and  the  next  time  the  debt 
limit  bill  comes  up  for  consideration 
again. 

The  debt  limit  goes  off,  or  the  tempor- 
ary authority  goes  off,  at  midnight  to- 
night. This  other  thing  applies  way  down 
the  road  in  1976.  So  what  is  the  hurry 
about  that?  Why  insist  on  putting  that 
on? 

That  is  exactly  what  the  campaign 
suijsidy  would  do.  To  emphasize  again, 
we  are  not  just  talking  about  Presidential 
elections,  November  elections.  Possibly 
that  is  not  too  bad.  and  we  already  have 
it  in  the  law  now.  There  is  a  long  check- 
off system.  But  this  campaign  amend- 
ment that  Senators  are  trying  to  stick 
on,  providing  for  financing  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  campaign  of  every 
Presidential  hopeful — and  there  are 
about  eight  right  here  in  this  Chamber, 
let  us  face  it;  there  are  about  eight  Pres- 
idential hopefuls  right  here  in  this 
Chamber — would  mean  they  could  be 
benefited  under  this  measure  to  the  tune 
of  approximately  $7  million. 

Seven  million  dollars.  I  have  pointed 
out  some  of  the  other  people  who  would 
be  bend3ciaries  under  this  bill.  One 
would  be  Governor  Connally.  Another 
would  be  Governor  Reagan.  And  I  saw 
the  Governor  of  the  great  eastern  State 
here  tonight  with  Senator  Javits  ;  I  shall 
not  call  his  name.  Possibly  he  was  here 
to  pick  up  his  $7  million  check  here 
tonight.  [Laughter.] 

That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
do.  It  would  put  $7  million  in  the  cam- 
paign funds  of  these  Presidential  hope- 
fuls. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  might  cause  some  rid- 
ers to  ride  the  West  again,  that  we  had 
not  thought  would  ride  again. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
make  that  retroactive?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  mo- 
tion would  be  debatable,  of  course,  and 
I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor,  but  before 
doing  so,  I  wish  to  stress  again  that 
the  simple  adoption  of  this  motion  will 
pass  this  debt  limit  bill,  and  let  the 
campaign  subsidy  bill  come  back  at  a 
later  date,  when  it  has  some  more 
backing. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama,  is 
it  not  true  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  adjourned  imtil  Monday? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  just 
wondering,  if  the  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  does  not  prevail,  what 
uieful  purpose  will  be  served  by  us  being 
here  Simday? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  little,  of  course,  ex- 
cept to  defeat  this  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  But  as  I 
understand,  in  the  absence  of  success  of 
the  Senator's  motion,  regardless  of  what 
we  do,  unless  we  adopt  the  House  ver- 
sion, we  cannot  take  any  action  without 
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further  activity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  WnXJAM  L.  SCOTT  So  there 
is  no  useful  purpose  to  be  served  by 
meeting  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  true.  But  merely 
by  agreeing  to  the  motion  I  am  going  to 
make,  we  will  pass  the  bill  and  it  will  not 
have  to  go  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  they  have  already 
turned  down  our  request  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  undergo  the  risk  of  losing  the 
bill.  While  we  have  it  in  our  possession, 
with  the  risht  and  ability  to  give  final 
passage  to  it.  I  think  that  should  be  done. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
now  recede  from  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Buh- 
DicK> .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen  >  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen  I  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendments. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles  > ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr. 
Eacleton  ) .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr  Ervin>,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell  >.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  i Mr.  Johnston)  . 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnvson  ) .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
( Mr.  McGke  ) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Nel- 
son), the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stenwis  > .  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadce)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
( Mr.  McGee  ) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnvson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  would    vote  "'nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  and  Mr.  Bellmon',  the  Senator 
from  Utah  ( Mr.  Behnitt  ) .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are 
necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbx).  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
water  )  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  32.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 36 

Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Blden 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Riblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C   Ixing 

SchweUter 

Case 

Mansfield 

Scott.  Hugh 

Church 

Mclntyre 

SUSord 

Clark 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Moss 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Muskle 
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Williams 

Aiken 

Dnmlnlck 

Roth 

Allen 

Fannin 

Scott. 

Beall 

Pong 

William  L. 

Brock 

Ortffln 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Qurney 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Taft 

Harry  P 

Jr.     Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Helms 

Tower 

Cook 

HolUngs 

Welcker 

Cvirtls 

Hniska 

Young 

Dole 

McClellan 

Domenlcl 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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Baker 

Ooldwater 

McOovem 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bennett 

HankeU 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Chiles 

JavlU 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Saxbe 

CaKleton 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Mathias 

Symington 

Ervin 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

McClee 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
for  a  vote  on  my  motion  to  insist  on  the 
Senate  amendments,  to  send  the  bill  to 
conference,  and  to  appoint  conferees. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  Senators  take  their  seats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  has  been  re- 
scinded. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  if  someone  does 
not  care  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  been  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
hope  that  we  will  not  be  decking  the  halls 
with  boughs  of  ivy  before  we  settle  this 
matter. 

I  think  some  thoughts  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced in  comiection  with  the  matter 
at  hand.  First,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  from  a  publication  entitled  "Cam- 
paign Financing  in  America,"  to  which 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Under  those  conditions,  I 
do  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  inform  the  Senate  sis  to  how  long 
he  expects  to  talk  before  yielding  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HELMS.  From  present  indications, 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  not  more  than  90  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  For  a  question  only,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  motion  to 
adjourn? 

Mr  HELMS.  No.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  I  will 
yield  if  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  wiU  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor.  He  will  have  it  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  here  until  12  o'clock  tonight, 
and  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  impose 
upon  the  stamina  of  the  Senators  who  are 
in  the  Chamber  and  who  have  put  in  a 
hard  day. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  will  be  recog- 
nized the  first  thing  tomorrow,  after  the 
u.sual  amenities  are  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  follow- 
ing routine  morning  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  EAOLETON : 

S.  2767.  A  bUl  to  prevent  windfall  profits  by 
automobile  insurance  companies  during  any 
period  when  the  casualty  rates  of  such  com- 
panlee  are  reduced  as  a  result  of  offlclal  ac- 
tion In  connection  with  the  energy  crisis.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  GURNET: 

S.  2758.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
oX  the  Interior  to  seU  reserved  phosphate  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  certain  lands 
In  Florida  to  John  Carter  and  Martha  B. 
Carter.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  lasular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2759.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  2757.  A  bill  to  prevent  windfall  prof- 
its by  automobile  insurance  companies 
during  any  period  when  the  casualty 
rates  of  such  companies  are  reduced  as 
a  result  of  official  action  in  connection 
with  the  energy  crisis.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs, 

REDUCED    rNSlRANCE    FREMrUMS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr  President,  over 
the  last  Thanksgiving  holiday  this  coun- 
try enjoyed  a  22.2-percent  drop  in  traf- 
fic fatalities.  This  drastic  reduction  can 
be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  our  gas 
conservation  efforts  even  though  only  14 
States  have  adopted  the  mandatory  50- 
mile  per  hour  speed  limit. 

The  Thanksgiving  experience  should 
be  a  pretty  good  indication  of  things  to 
come.  The  National  Safety  Council  has 
predicted  a  20-  to  25-percent  reduction 
in  traffic  fatalities  based  on  just  the  15- 
percent  cut  in  gasoline  production  and 
the  50-mile  an  hour  speed  limit. 

If  we  add  to  their  prediction  the  re- 
sults from  less  driving  because  of  no  gas 
on  Sunday  and  the  adoption  of  year- 
around  daylight  savings  time,  eliminat- 
ing 1  hour  of  night  driving  when  fatality 
rates  triple,  the  savings  should  go  even 
higher.  If  gas  rationing  is  imposed,  sav- 
ings could  jump  farther  yet. 

The  monetary  savings  to  insurance 
companies  from  auto  accident  rate  re- 
duction must  be  passed  on  to  the  pre- 
mium payers  rather  than  kept  by  the 
companies  as  windfall  profits. 

Earlier  this  week  I  wrote  letters  to  the 
three  major  auto  insurance  associations 
calling  on  them  to  drop  their  rates  com- 
mensurate with  the  drop  in  accident 
rates.  I  also  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  requesting  a  detailed 
study  of  auto  insurance  savings  resulting 
from  the  gas  conservation  moves. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  that  insurance 
companies  will  pass  on  the  money  they 
are  saving  to  the  premium  payers  and  to 
discourage  any  inclination  tc  prolong 
this  situation  at  windfall  profits,  I  am 
introducing  legislation. 

This  bill  clarifies  and  amplifies  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
which  already  gives  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  power  to  regulate  in  the  Insur- 
ance field.  The  general  prohibition  of 
windfall  profits  contained  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  is  specifically 
applied  by  my  bill  to  the  auto  insurance 
situcxtion. 

It  is  my  intuition  with  this  legislation 
t3  be  sure  that  auto  insurance  rates  will 
be  reduced  in  accordance  with  reductions 
in  auto  accident  expenses.  That  such 


reductions  should  occur  as  soon  as  Is 
practicable.  And  that  when  such  reduc- 
tion does  occur,  rebates  will  be  paid  to 
the  Insured  to  properly  distribute  the 
windfall  profits  that  occurred  when  ac- 
cident rates  dropped  and  premiums  re- 
mained high. 

With  cooperation  and  fair  play  by  all 
segments  of  our  society,  we,  as  a  nation, 
should  be  able  to  endure  any  hardships 
that  the  energy  crises  might  impose. 


By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Great 
Lakes  are  aptly  described  in  a  document 
Their  beauty  and  value  for  recreation, 
scenery,  fish  and  wildlife  sanctuaries,  and 
the  economic  vitality  of  the  upper  Mid- 
west is  not  news  to  any  of  us  hailing 
from  the  Great  Lakes  nor  for  anyone  else 
who  has  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Yet,  enormous  pressures  have  devel- 
oped to  alter  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  lakes  and  their  surrounding 
shorelands.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by 
the  increasing  pressure  to  alter  and  de- 
velop the  shorelands  for  commercial  gain. 

The  problems  besetting  the  Great 
Lakes  is  aptly  described  in  a  document 
entitled  "A  Plan  for  Michigan's  Shore- 
lands,"  prepared  by  the  Michigan  State 
Department  of  Natural  Resources: 

It  has  been  heretofore  fully  recognized 
however,  that  the  shorelands  represent  a 
fragile,  natural  system  which  Is  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  degradation  and  destruction  by 
th-'  activities  of  man.  The  shorelands  have 
certain  limited  tolerances  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  without  being  weakened  or  de- 
stroyed. In  many  areas,  a  natural  shoreland 
Is  disappearing  as  trees  and  dunes  are  re- 
pla.:ed  by  residential  homes,  motels,  high- 
density  parks,  marinas,  power  plants,  etc. 
Each  day,  a  little  more  of  Michigan's  shore- 
land  heritage  Is  foregone.  It  Is  clear  that 
unless  a  new  approach  to  shoreland  plan- 
ning and  management  is  adopted,  the  re- 
maining sections  of  low-density,  high-quality 
shoreland  will  succumb  to  modern  devel- 
opmental pressures.  With  such  transforma- 
tions, much  of  the  character,  beauty,  and 
uniqueness  of  the  shorelands  cannot  sur- 
vive. The  qualities  of  the  shorelands,  which 
so  strongly  attract  modern  urban  America 
cannot  coexist  with  the  Indiscriminate  sub- 
jugation of  the  shorelands  into  an  artificial 
configuration  of  lumber,  concrete,  glass,  and 
steel. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  In 
passing  the  "Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1973"  which  will  foster  the  proper 
planning  of  the  shorelands  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  our  sea  coasts.  Likewise,  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  States  as  well,  enacted  the 
"Shoreland  Protection  and  Management 
Act  of  1970"  out  of  which  the  Michigan 
shorelands  plan  was  prepared.  We  are 
recognizing  that  proper  planning  is  es- 
sential, but  we  are  also  recognizing  that 
planning  alone  is  not  enough  in  many 
instances. 

For  example,  Michigan's  plan  has 
identified  280  miles  of  unique  recrea- 
tional and  environmental  areas  within 
the  State  for  which  prompt  public  ac- 
quisition is  the  only  workable  means  of 
liiescrVing   their   character.   These   are 


UFiique  recreational  lands  which  now  are 
in  private  ownership  but  which  are  sub- 
ject to  erosion  and  flooding,  are  of  high 
value  for  fish  and  wildlife,  or  are  of  high 
scenic  or  historical  value.  These  lands 
could  well  be  lost  or  much  more  difiicult 
to  acquire  if  purchase  is  not  made  in  the 
near  future.  These  are  lands  which 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  enjoyment  oi 
the  general  public  rather  than  the  ex- 
rloitation  of  a  given  few. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  be  aimed  at  preserving  these  lands 
through  an  accelerated  acquisition  pro- 
gram financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Great  Lakes  States. 

The  existing  mechanism  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  would 
be  used  as  the  vehicle  for  administering 
the  acquisition  program.  The  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd  will  contain  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  approximately 
$582  million  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury. 
Only  $76  milion  was  appropriated  this 
year.  $66  million  of  which  will  go  to  all 
the  States.  The  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  receives  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  Government  property,  marine 
fuel  taxes,  and  revenues  of  offshore  oil 
reserves. 

The  existing  authority  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Consei-vation  Fund  Act  is  suf- 
ficient if  a  mechanism  is  provided  which 
would  insure  that  these  unique  Great 
Lakes  shorelands  were  indeed  purchased 
promptly.  Therefore  the  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
commence  the  acquisition  program  and 
complete  it  within  10  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation.  Acquisition 
would  be  in  accordance  with  a  plan,  simi- 
lar to  Michigan's  "A  Plan  for  Michigan 
Shorelines,"  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the 
cost  of  the  acquisition  might  be  in  other 
States,  oiu-  calculations  show  that  a  Fed- 
eral share  of  $90  million  on  a  matching 
basis,  spread  over  10  years,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  complete  the  acquisition  pro- 
gram for  Michigan.  By  requiring  that 
the  program  be  completed  in  10  years, 
the  amendment  insures  that  the  funds 
will  indeed  be  spent  and  the  lands  pro- 
tected. 

In  order  that  other  on-going  projects 
within  the  Great  Lakes  States  do  not  suf- 
fer, the  amendment  further  contains  a 
relaxation  of  the  7-percent  maximum 
allocation  to  any  State  in  any  given 
years  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of 
this  atcquisition  program. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
A.  Gene  Gazlay,  who  is  director  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  outlining  the  program 
they  envision  and  commenting  on  the 
need  for  legislation  like  that  I  am  pro- 
fK>sing  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Gazlay's  letter  appear  In  the 
Record  following  these  remarks,  as  well 
as  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New- 
York  Times  of  September  30,  1973. 

I  introduce  the  bill  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  also  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
article,  and  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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CEPASTMxirr  OF  NAirnuL  Rsaotntcca, 

Lanting.  Mich..  Novtmber  16.  1973. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hakt. 
U.S  Senate. 
Wa^ntngton,  DC 

Dkar  Sinator  Hart:  This  lett«r  will  eUbo- 
race  upon  Information  provided  at  your  re- 
quest by  members  of  my  staff  In  regard  to 
future  shoreland  management  objectives  of 
the  State  of  Michigan.  Based  upon  studies 
laat  we  have  completed,  particularly  our  re- 
port entitled  "A  Plan  for  Michigan's  Shore- 
lands",  we  believe  a  reasonable  and  practi- 
cal program  of  public  acquisition  of  shore- 
lands  In  the  near  future  would  be  as  follows: 

Type  of  Sh-oretand  Length  in  Miles 

E  ivlroumental    areas 100 

Areas  susceptible  to  flooding 30 

Areas  susceptible  to  critical  erosion 100 

Historic,  scenic  and  recreation  areas..     50 

ToUl   280 

Our  best  estimate  Is  that  the  coet  of  ac- 
quiring this  amount  of  shoreland  would  be 
on  the  order  of  magnitude  of  t225  million. 

This  projected  program  is  designated  to 
achieve  broad,  multi-purpose  shoreland 
management  objectives.  The  acquisition  of 
flooding  and  erosion  areas  would  help  solve 
certain  difficult  situations  where  other  reme- 
dies are  as  expensive  but  of  lesser  effective- 
ness. While  the  Initial  objective  would  be  to 
lessen  erosion  and  flood  damages,  substan- 
tial other  benefits  would  be  realized.  Areas 
susceptible  to  flooding,  for  example,  would 
likely  be  valuable  for  flsh.  wildlife  and  other 
environmental  purposes.  Many  erosion  areas 
are  very  desirable  from  a  recreational  use 
viewpoint.  In  fact.  If  It  were  not  for  the  rec- 
reational and  aesthetic  merits  of  such  areas, 
people  would  not  have  been  attracted  and 
presently  threatened  homes  and  structures 
would  not  have  been  located  there.  We  do 
recognize,  of  course,  that  certain  erosion  and 
flooding  areas  may  require  some  use  restric- 
tion because  of  their  physical  characteristics 
or  lack  of  satisfactory  access,  parking  areas, 
etc. 

We  note  with  Interest  that  fe.liral  fund- 
ing for  purchase  of  flood  hazard  lands  Is 
provided  for  three  speciflc  projects  In  the 
•1973  Water  Resource  Development  BUI" 
presently  before  Congress.  The  provision, 
of  course,  represents  a  fundamental  depar- 
ture from  past  federal  flood  control  proj- 
ects. It  embodies  the  same  basic  approach 
we  are  advocating  of  solving  problems  on 
naturally  hazardous  land  by  public  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  environmental  areas  that  would  be 
considered  would  warrant  attention  pri- 
marily due  to  their  flab  and  wildlife  attri- 
butes or  other  significant  environment 
values.  These  shoreland  areas  will  be  pro- 
tected foremost  for  their  environmental 
values.  They  are  not  intended  to  support  In- 
tensive recreation  use  but  are  vitally  sig- 
nificant to  the  maintenance  of  certain  Qsh 
and  game  species  It  la  anticipated  that  the 
environmental  areas  selected  for  acquisition 
would  be  those  which  require  a  degree  of  pro- 
tection not  possible  by  the  Imposition  of 
regulatory  techniques,  such  as  zoning,  on 
privately-owned  lands. 

We  would  also  envision  the  acquisition 
of  historic,  scenic  and  recreational  areas 
which  possess  outstanding  values  This  would 
Include  sites  particularly  suited  for  public 
marinas,  access  sites,  historic  lands  and 
structures,  scenic  overlooks,  etc  These  areas 
would  be  primarily  managed  for  recreational 
use  and  for  the  protection  and  perpetuation 
of  scenic  and  historic  values 

We  have  reflected  on  the  best  approach 
towards  Implementing  such  a  program.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
authority  already  existing  in  various  na- 
tional legislation.  In  particular,  this  would 
Include  certain  programs  ol  th«  Departmant 


of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  The 
central  deficiency  before  us.  however.  Is 
lack  of  adequate  funding. 

We  feel  that  attempts  to  create  a  new 
program  would  be  difficult  with  little  chance 
of  success,  particularly  In  view  of  recent 
funding  actions  at  the  national  level  A  more 
promising  course  of  action  may  be  to  Increase 
current  funding  levels  under  existing  au- 
thorities, particularly  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  In  addition,  legislation 
could  be  proposed  to  make  shoreland  acquisi- 
tion expenditures  of  this  type  clearly  eligi- 
ble under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund. 

We  believe  this  approach  would  have 
broad  appeal  and  generate  wide  support.  At 
the  moment,  urban  recreation  needs  are 
paramount  and  receive  our  highest  priori- 
ties under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Program.  With  higher  levels  of  fund- 
ing, however,  it  Is  our  opinion  that  the  urban 
needs  could  be  addressed  and  funding  would 
be  available  for  additional  needs,  such  as 
shoreland  acquisition. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  U)  offer  our 
viewpoints  and  I  hope  this  information  will 
be   helpful.   Please   advise   if   we   can   b«   of 
further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

A.  OSNB  Oazlat, 

Dtrecfor. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  30.  1973] 

Michigan  Urged  To  Protcct  Shorc — A  Rx- 

poRT  Terms  1. 000  Milks  Ecolocicaixt  "Sig- 

NmCANT" 

Lansing.  Mich  ,  Sept.  29 —Nearly  1.000 
miles  of  Michigan's  Oreat  Lakes  shorelands 
are  "environmentally  significant"  and  should 
be  protected  from  development,  the  first 
comprehensive  study  of  the  state's  shore- 
lands  recommends. 

The  Michigan  Legislature,  alarmed  at  rap- 
Idly  spreading  and  largely  uncontrolled 
shorelands  development,  especially  second- 
home  construction,  ordered  the  study  with 
passage  of  the  Shorelands  Protection  and 
Management  Act  of  1970.  The  report,  titled 
"A  Plan  For  Michigan's  Shorelands,"  was 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

The  study  recommends  public  acquisition 
of  400  miles  of  the  1.965  miles  of  "environ- 
mentally significant"  shorelands  to  guaran- 
tee that  these  vital  fish  and  wildlife  habitats 
win  be  preserved. 

However,  the  report  makes  no  reconunen- 
datlors  on  how  funds  for  such  a  major  land 
acquisittoa    program    would    be    raised. 

rlnT     PCRCCMT    ARI     PUBLICLT     OWNKO 

About  half  of  the  "environmentally  sig- 
nificant" shorelands  are  already  In  public 
ownership,  mostly  as  state  and  Federal 
beaches  and  parks. 

More  than  500  miles  of  "high-risk"  ero- 
sion areas,  wherr  the  shorelands  act  requires 
that  new  development  be  restricted  to  lessen 
future  property  losses,  are  also  identified 
Since  last  Nov  3.  storms  and  high  water 
have  caused  more  than  MO-milllon  property 
damage  along  the  state's  3.282  miles  of 
mainland  and  island  Oreat  Lakes  shorelands 

Shorelands  are  defined  iu  the  report  as  a 
strip  1.000  yards  Inland  from  ordinary  high 
water  and  out  over  the  water  to  where  It  Is 
120  feet  deep 

Although  the  report  says  "it  can  be  force- 
fully argued"  that  a  total  ban  on  shorelands 
development  would  "yield  the  greatest  long- 
term  benefits."  It  does  not  recommend  this 
It  does  urge  banning  such  non-water-orl- 
ented  uses  as  parking  lots  and  coal  yards  on 
shorelands. 

The  development  of  a  detailed  plan  for 
managing  shorelands  Is  left  to  local  govern- 
ments, many  o<  which  have  no  zoning  ordi- 


nances. The  shorelands  act,  however,  pro- 
vides for  state  regulation  starting  next  April 
where  local  governments  fall  to  adopt  con- 
trols on  certain  shoreland  development. 

The  study  marks  the  state's  first  major 
involvement  in  shorelands  protection  and 
management  outside  of  Its  role  in  developing 
public  beaches,  parks  and  harbors.  The  re- 
liance on  local  government  for  implementa- 
tion reflects  the  strong  sentiments  of  many 
Michigan  residents  about  local  control  of 
land  use  decisions. 

"If  we  had  as  many  people  crowding  our 
beaches  as  they  do  In  California  (where  vot- 
ers last  year  adopted  a  combined  state  and 
regional  commission  system  to  develop  a 
coastal  development  plan)  there  would  prob- 
ably be  much  more  public  support  for  state 
action."  observed  Jim  Dooley.  a  state  water 
resources  planner  and  key  author  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  state's  •1.65-bllllon-a-year  tourist  In- 
dustry Is  one  reason  strong  shorelands  pro- 
tection may  gain  support  here.  Tourism 
ranks  second  only  to  manufacturing  In  the 
state's  economy.  Of  the  more  than  IB  million 
visitors  to  the  state  last  year,  most  spent  a 
least  part  of  a  day  at  the  Oreat  Lakes  shore- 
land  area,  according  to  the  Michigan  Tourist 
Council. 

The  state  promotes  Itself  on  Its  license 
plates  and  elsewhere  as  "The  Oreat  Lakes 
State." 

The  report  recommends  creation  of  a 
shorelands  advisory  committee  that  would 
Include  representatives  from  such  special  In- 
terests as  fishermen,  farmers,  and  the  recre- 
ation Industry 

It  also  recommends  legislation  extending 
protection  against  development  to  "areas 
of  outstanding  natural,  historic,  scenic,  cul- 
tural or  esthetic  significance." 

S.  3759 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (16  US  C  4601-8).  Is 
amended  (1)  by  redesignating  subsections 
(f)  and  (g)  as  (g)  and  ihl.  respectively,  and 
(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  subsection 
(e)  the  following  new  subsection  (f )  : 

"(f)(1)  In  addition  to  assistance  for  plan- 
ning projects  and  projects  for  land  and  water 
acquisition  and  development  provided  for  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  any  State  adjacent  to  the 
Oreat  Lakes  for  the  acquisition  of  unique 
shoreland  areas.  Such  shoreland  areas  shall 
be  Identified  in  a  comprehensive  shorelines 
management  program  plan  developed  by  the 
State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
plan  shall  Include  a  general  description  of 
those  lands  the  acquisition  of  which  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  and  preserve  shorelands  of 
unique  recreational  value  and  which  would 
be  lost  or  become  significantly  more  difficult 
to  acquire  by  such  State  If  purchase  Is  not 
made  within  10  years  after  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection.  Such  plans  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  Information  relating  to 
the  character  of  the  shorelands  studied, 
shoreland  erosion  and  flooding  condltloits, 
environmental  conditions,  overall  shoreland 
problems,  management  guidelines,  existing 
regulatory  management  techniques,  current 
ongoing  State  and  Federal  shoreland  ac- 
quisition programs,  and  the  applicant's  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed shoreland  management  program.  In- 
cluding acquisition  and  development  pro- 
grams and  the  relationship  between  lands 
Identified  for  acquisition  under  this  sub- 
section and  any  other  land  management  or 
recreation  plans  developed  by  such  State. 

"(3)  Upon  the  approval  of  any  such  plan 
by  the  Secretary,  financial  assistance  for  the 
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acquisition  under  this  subsection  of  such 
shoreland  areas  shall  b«  provided  by  the 
Secretary  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  10 
years  following  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; except  that  the  limitations  con- 
tained on  the  total  allocation  to  an  Individ- 
ual State  under  the  second  full  paragraph 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  acquisition  program 
authorised  by  this  subsection." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Douenici)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1283,  the  National  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Policy  Act  of 
1973. 

S.    2347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2347,  the  His- 
torical Structures  Tax  Act  of  1973. 

S.    2S8S 

SENATOR     DOMENICI'S     LEADiaiSHIP    ON    LEGISUA- 

■noN    TO    PROMOTE    CARPOOLING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  19,  I  offered  a  carpool  pro- 
motion amendment  to  S.  2589,  the  "Na- 
tional Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1973." 
This  amendment,  which  was  passed  In 
the  Senate  on  the  same  date,  would  es- 
tablish an  OflBce  of  Carpool  Promotion 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  provide  $25  million  to  increase  par- 
ticipation in  car  pools. 

At  that  time  I  inadvertently  neglected 
to  add  the  name  of  Senator  Dohenici  of 
New  Mexico  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

This  was  particularly  unfortunate  in 
view  of  the  important  leadership  in  this 
area  that  has  been  provided  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico. 
I  am  indebted  to  Senator  Domenici  for 
his  advice  and  support  in  promoting  Sen- 
ate action  to  increase  the  use  of  car- 
pools  throughout  the  Nation. 

Given  the  urgency  of  the  current 
energy  crisis  and  the  need  to  find  more 
and  better  ways  to  save  on  the  use  of  all 
fuels,  his  efforts  to  promote  carpooling 
are  particularly  timely. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Sena- 
tor Domenici,  be  added  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  carpool  promotion 
amendment  of  S.  2589. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B.  2se8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2598,  The  Car  Pool  Incentives  Act  of 
1973. 

S.    2«S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Hughes)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2650,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  early  commercial  demon- 
stration in  residential  housing  and  other 
buildings  of  technology  for  solar  heating 
and  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,    to   establish   a   National 


Solar  Energy  Coordinating  Council,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2676 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1973,  I  introduced  the  "National 
Homestead  Assistance  Act,"  S.  2676. 
Since  then,  the  following  Senators  have 
requested  to  be  added  as  cosponsors:  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
•  Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill,  their  names  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2702 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2702,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  observed 
on  a  year-round  basis. 

S.    2756 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2755,  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  study  the  feasibility  of 
entering  into  certain  international  co- 
operative programs  involving  the  utiliza- 
tion of  space  technology  and  application. 

SENATE    JOINT   EESOLUTION     133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  133,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  Indian  Policy 
Review  Commission. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    16S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  165,  to  designate 
the  week  of  February  10  to  February  16, 
1974,  as  "Vocational  Education  and  Vo- 
cational Industrial  Clubs  of  America" 
Week. 


ORDER  FOR  REFERRAL  OF  BUDGET 
CONTROL  ACT  (S.  1541)  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION WITH  INSTRUCTIONS 
TO  REPORT  BY  J.ANUARY  21,   1974 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1541,  the  Fed- 
eral Act  To  Control  Expenditures  and  To 
Establish  National  Priorities,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Budget  Control  Act,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  instructions  that 
the  bill  be  reported  to  the  Senate  not 
later  than  January  21,  1974. 

Mr.  President,  this  request  has  been 
discussed  with  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders,  the  assistant  leaders  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Griffin),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration   (Mr.    Cannon),    and    the 


ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Cook),  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EXPORT  AD- 
MINISTRATION ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     753 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8547)  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  to  protect 
the  domestic  economy  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  commod- 
ities and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflation- 
ary impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arab  nations  have  been  fit  to  pursue 
their  political  goals  by  exerting  economic 
blackmail  against  the  United  States  £ind 
other  nations  of  the  world.  At  a  time 
when  petroleum  is  in  critical  supply 
around  the  world,  they  have  shut  off 
their  exports  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  to  this  country.  They 
believe  that  by  endangering  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
and  the  sick,  they  can  bring  about 
changes  in  our  foreign  policy.  That  is  ex- 
actly who  they  are  hitting — the  poor  and 
the  elderly  and  the  sick.  The  average  or 
better-than-average  American  in  health 
and  wealth  can  easily  survive  the  pres- 
ent challenge. 

But  blackmail  is  not  something  we 
should  live  with,  either  on  the  receiving 
or  on  the  giving  end,  and  blackmail  is 
not  a  valid  tool  of  international  foreign 
policy.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Arab  na- 
tions are  practicing  right  now — black- 
mail. 

Whether  people  die  from  policies 
which  result  in  unhealthful  conditions 
or  from  policies  which  result  in  starva- 
tion or  from  acts  of  war  may  be  distinc- 
tions which  make  a  difference  to  the 
heads  of  state,  but  they  are  the  same  to 
those  who  suffer  and  die. 

That  is  why  I  am  submitting  today  an 
amendment  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969,  which  will  come  before 
the  Senate  next  week.  This  amendment 
would  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
hibit the  exports  from  the  United  States 
of  all  articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
other  than  food,  medicine,  and  medical 
suppUes,  to  any  country  which  has  an 
embargo  on  petroleum  products  headed 
for  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  the  initial  reaction  on  the 
part  of  many  persons  has  been  to  con- 
template the  embargo  of  food  but  that 
is  not  for  this  nation.  We  should  not 
sink  to  the  level  of  those  who  practice 
blackmail  against  the  unfortunate. 

I  want  no  part  of  this  country  further- 
ing the  suffering  that  presently  goes  on 
in  the  Arab  nations  or.  indeed,  in  any  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  I  want  to  put 
heads  of  state  on  notice  that  we  do  not 
consider  blackmail  a  valid  tool  of  inter- 
national policy.  Neither  is  my  intention 
to  press  for  a  lifting  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. I  believe  it  is  imperative  for  our 
nation's  security  that  we  become  Inde- 
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pendent  of  foreign  energy  sources.  To 
the  extent  that  we  are  contemplating 
long-overdue  policies  of  exploration,  re- 
search, mass  transit,  and  so  forth,  the 
oil  crisis  has  served  a  purpose. 

My  intention  is  to  reject  the  diplo- 
macy of  calculated  human  suffering  as 
a  concept  which  this  nation  accepts.  Per- 
haps there  is  a  certain  sophistication  in 
old  world  diplomacy  that  accepts  such 
suffering  toward  the  greater  good.  Ad- 
mittedly, we  have  never  been  as  adept  as 
our  friends  around  the  world  in  old  world 
diplomacy;  old  men  sitting  in  clor.ed 
rooms,  bargaining  the  lives  of  their  peo- 
ple. 

We  have  relied,  rather,  on  a  strength 
bom  of  a  belief  in  the  good  of  man. 
rather  than  his  dark  side.  That  miast 
continue. 

This  amendment  would  not  affect  ex- 
ports of  food  and  medicine.  Unlike  the 
Arab  oil  embargo,  which  threatens  the 
health  and  safety  of  many  people  around 
the  world,  this  amendment  would  not 
place  an  embargo  on  the  humanitarian 
Items  required  by  the  Arab  people.  Oiu- 
Nation  should  never  play  pohtics  with 
people's  lives.  But  do  I  think  we  should 
keep  on  selling  the  Arabs  items  such  as 
power  machinery,  motorized  vehicles, 
and  the  very  drills  they  use  to  produce 
oil?  The  answer.  "No." 

A  member  of  my  staff  asked  me  the 
question,  prior  to  my  coming  to  the  floor. 
"Senator,  is  not  this  a  form  of  black- 
mail?" 

I  said.  "No.  because  blackmail  implies 
suffering  and  fear.  That  Is  not  this 
amendment." 

Are  we.  however,  obligated  to  give 
Cadillacs  and  oil  rigs,  to  those  who  are 
blackmailing  us?  Fear  of  not  having  a 
Cadillac  or  oil  rig  Is  a  far  cry  from  fear 
of  losing  ones  life. 

Already  during  the  first  8  months  of 
1973.  the  Nation  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  im- 
ported $23.3  million  of  construction  and 
mining  machinery.  $7  5  million  in  civilian 
aircraft,  $128  million  In  pumps,  com- 
pressors, and  centrifuges,  $6  3  million 
in  power  machinery  and  switch  gear, 
and  $21  3  million  in  trucks  and  special 
pixrpose  vehicles. 

Kuwait,  Algeria.  Libya,  and  other 
countries  have  been  able  to  Import  the 
basis  of  their  blackmail  from  the  United 
States,  and  this  must  stop. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1973.  we  ex- 


ported more  to  the  Arab  countries  than 
we  did  in  all  of  1972.  At  the  end  of  my 
statement.  I  will  Include  a  table  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  to  what  we  are  exporting.  I  will 
review  the  list  briefly  at  this  Ume: 

To  Kuwait.  $9  million  In  air-condi- 
tioning and  refrigeration  equHuoent  in 
1972.  $10  million  through  August  1973; 
$15.5  million  in  passenger  cars  In  1972. 
$12.6  million  through  August  1973. 

To  Algeria,  construction  and  mining 
equipment.  $10.1  million  in  1972.  $6  3 
million  through  August  of  1973;  com- 
mercial aircraft  $10.9  million  In  1972. 
$6  9  million  through  August  of  1973. 

To  Libya,  pumps  and  compressors  and 
centrifuges.  $21.5  million  in  1972.  $8.4 
million  through  August  1973:  other  ma- 
chinery. $11.8  million  in  1972.  $19.3  mil- 
lion through  Augiist  of  1973. 

The  good  fortune  of  the  Arab  nations 
Is  not  by  virtue  of  their  own  abilities, 
mental  or  physical.  The  oil  that  Is  there 
is  something  given  them  by  the  good 
Lord.  It  has  been  a  combination  of  that 
resource  with  U.S.  technology.  U.S.  mar- 
kets, and  U.S.  manufacturing  that  has 
given  them  their  wealth. 

One  would  only  have  to  ask  why.  for 
example,  the  money  they  have  obtained 
from  this  partnership  with  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  has  not  been  used  to  make  the 
desert  bloom,  why  it  has  not  been  used 
for  education,  for  hospitals,  and  for 
food. 

Their  diplomacy  Is  not  relevant  to  a 
suffering  world. 

Rather,  what  the  world  looks  for  Is  a 
diplomacy  that  envisages  a  decent  life 
for  all  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  a  very  impor- 
tant point  in  our  history  so  far  as  for- 
eign policy  is  concerned.  Granted  the 
delicate  state  of  negotiations  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  and.  throughout  the  world,  this 
Nation  has  to  make  clear  that  human 
suffering  will  never  be  a  part  of  any  bar- 
gain we  strike.  That  fact  has  always  had 
the  world  looking  to  the  United  States. 
Let  the  diplomats  of  the  older  nations 
of  the  world  win  their  mental  battles  In 
closed  rooms.  Let  them  play  the  num- 
bers game  with  human  lives.  To  us  one 
life  Is  important.  That  principle  has 
given  us  strength  far  beyond  our  natural 
resources  or  numbers.  And  that,  not  the 
lifting  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  motivates 
the  submission  of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Furthermore,  I  ask  untinimous  con- 
sent that  figures  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  detailing  the  nature  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  im- 
portant oil-exporting  Arab  countries,  be 
printed  following  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment  and   figures  were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  753 

At  tlie  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  2.  During  any  period  during  which 
a  foreign  country  prohibits  the  export  of 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products  from 
such  country  to  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prohibit  the  export  from  the 
United  States  to  such  foreign  country  of  all 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  other  than 
food,  medicine,  and  medical  supplies. 

TABLE   1.— U.S.   TRADE  WITH   ARAB   COUNTRIES.   1970  73 
|ln  miUionjol  dolUrsj 


1970    1971        1972 


January- 
September 
1973 


Eiporls  to  Arab  coun- 
tiMS.  total 674 


78«      1.042 


1,134 


Algeria 62 

Bahrain 12 

ElYPt 77 

Irao 22 

Jordan 63 

Kuwait 62 

Lebanon 64 


Libya 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

United  Arab  Emirates. 

Oman 

Qatar 

Yemen  Arab  Republic. 
Yemen  (Aden) 


108 

141 

II 


S2 
24 
63 
32 
78 
M 
93 
78 
164 
23 


49       66 


98 
27 
76 
23 
65 
111 
130 

314 

20 

69 

7 

14 

2 

1 


109 
32 

190 
30 
63 
84 

115 
84 

306 
17 
76 
6 
14 
7 
1 


Imports    from    Arab 
countries,  total 204 


3SS 


573 


813 


10 


Algeria 

Bahrain , 

tlYPt 

Irao 

Jordan 

Kuwait  „ 

Lebanon 

Libya ^_ 

Saudi  Arabia 20 

Syrn 2 

United  Arab  EmiralH 

Oman 

§jtar 
emen  ArabRepvbUc 

Yemen(Aden) (>) 


20 
16 
19 
9 

^ 
13 
51 
99 
2 


61       87 


104 
20 
17 
10 

« 

21 

116 

194 

3 

27 
3 
6 

n 


151 

8 

20 

8 

« 

26 

152 

316 

5 

57 
12 
6 

n 


'  Less  than  }500,000. 


TAHE  2.-LI$.  IMPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM  FROM  ARAB  COUNTRIES,  1972  73 


Crude  and  partly  refined 
petroleum 

January- 
1972      Aufust  1973 


Residual  and  distillata 
fuel  oils 


Jel  fuel,  gasoline,  and  other 
products 


Total  petroleum 


1972 


January - 
Aiitust  197} 


1972 


Januaiv- 
Aucust lS/3 


1972 


January- 
Auiust 1973 


Total  from  world 

Total  Iron  A<ak  ceontriM. 


Saudi  AraWa 

Algeria _ 

l£l» 

Unitad  Arab  ImaHm. 
Kuvatt 


(Quantity  in  millions  ol  barrels) 

Ml 

Ml 

sn             4M             isi 

•  tl 

1,641 

1,451 

117 

207 

t                     IS                      4 

2 

2M 

224 

E»P« 
MMt 

QaUr 
Y< 


(Adan). 


75 
34 

at 

12 
It 
1 
4 
I 
2 
2 


91 
3t 
)7 
20 
» 
4 
4 

•? 

I 


S 
S 

2 


80 

36 

3» 

12 

19 

1 

4 

S 

2 

2 

I 


97 
41 
38 
20 
IS 
4 
4 
t 


November  30,  1973 


CC)N(<Rl^Nl().\,\l    KM  OKI)    ->LNAri: 


^9^3 


Crude  and  partly  refined 
petroleum 


Residual  and  distillate 
fuel  oils 


1972 


January- 
August  1973 


1972 


January- 
August  1973 


Jet  fuel,  gasoline,  and  other 
products 

Januarv- 
1972       August  1973 


Total  petroleum 


1972 


January- 
August  1973 


Total  (rom  world 

Total  from  Arab  countries. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Algeria — 

Libya  - 

United  Arab  Emirates 

Kuwait 

Oman 

Egypt 

Bahrain 

Iraq 

Qatar 

Yemen  (Aden) 


2,607 


2,657 


1,410 


(Value  in  millions  of  dollars) 
282 


1,375 


299 


4,299 


4,331 


475 


570 


23 


173 

97 

114 

26 

43 

2 

7 

3 

5 

5 

(>) 


232 

109 

115 

53 

32 

11 

10 

1 

5 

2 

« 


12 

4 

(') 

w 

1 

(') 

n 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


44 

13 

15 
6 

"] 
0) 

(») 

3 
0) 
(') 
(0 


14 

I 

(') 
(') 
{') 

si 

10 


512 


3 
(•) 
(') 
(•) 

I 
(0 

(') 
"I 


186 

101 

114 

26 

45 

2 

7 

19 

5 

5 

2 


622 

248 

124 

121 

53 

40 

11 

10 

6 

5 

2 

2 


>  Excludes  small  quantities  of  by-products. 
■  Less  than  500  barrels. 
»  None. 

DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  5  LEADING  ARAB  OIL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES    (EXPORTING    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES) 

U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA  BY  MAJOR  COMMODITIES 
1972  73 

jMillions  of  dollars) 


January- 
August, 
1972  1973 


Exports,  total 314.2 

Rice 

Wheat  flour 

Cigarettes 

Lubricating  oils  and  greases 

Prepared  paints. ,. 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  prtpara- 
lions  

Detergents - 

Iron  and  steel  tubes,  pipes,  and  fittings.. 

Iron  and  steel  hnisheo  structures  and 
parts -  - 

Steam  engines,  turbines,  and  parts — 

Commercial  aircraft  engines 

Internal  combustion  engines,  aicapt 
aircraft;  parts 

Gas  turbines  and  parts 

Traders  »nd  parts  

Construction  and  mining  machinery 

Mineral-worlMng  and  glass-working 
mKhinery  and  parts ---. 

Air-conditioning  and  refrigerating  equip- 
ment   

Pumps,  compressors,  and  cantiifuias.. 

Mechanical  handling  equipment. 

Oil  and  gas  field  equipment 

Metal  foundry  molding  boxes 

Power  machinery  and  switchgear 

Equipment  for  distributing  efKtriclty.. 

Telecommunications  equipment 

Electiical  household  equipment 

Other  machinery 

Passenger  cais  -.- 

Trucks  and  special  purpose  vehicles — 

Motor  vehicle  and  tractor  parts 

Civilian  aircraft 

Aircraft  parts ---- 

Scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling 
instruments 

Special  category  exports 

Other  exports;  re-exports 


271.5 


16.3 
9.1 
10.6 

11.2 

5.7 
7.8 

4.6 
1.6 

2.9 
1.4 
4.5 

1.4 
1.2 
2.1 

5.3 

2.3 
1.4 

2.5 

.7 

6.0 

3.7 
1.1 
1.3 

5.0 

18.0 

13.2 

6.4 
23.9 

1.3 

3.8 
23.3 

.7 

7.5 

9.0 

4.5 
2.2 

12.8 
3.6 
3.2 

5.6 

4.5 

10.6 
2.5 
2.9 
3.0 

6.3 
2.7 
1.6 
4.1 

10.5 

10.8 

3.8 

6.9 

22.7 

9.5 

23.0 

21.3 
7.0 
7.5 

14.6 

5.7 

3.9 

3,9 

18.4 

24.5 

47.7 

46.4 

U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  ALGERIA  BY  MAJOR  COMMODITIES, 
1972  73 


Exports,  loUl 97.7 

Wheat  ..-- 

Vegetables,  diiad 

Cotton, raw     

Tallow,  inedible   

Fertilizers,  manulactured     

Commercial  aircraft  engines 

Tractors  and  parts  

Eleclionic  computers  

Construction  and  mining  machinery  . 
Pumps,  compressors,  and  centrituges 

Mechanical  tiandling  equipment 

Railway  vehicles  and  parts  

Tiucks  and  special  purpose  vehicles. 

Commaicial  aircraft 

Aircralt  parts  

Special  category  exports 

Other  exports,  reexports    


93.6 


30.5 

24.6 

2.6 

None 

2.4 

.7 

4.1 

4.0 

1.3 

6.8 

1.2 
5.9 

.3 
3.0 

1.6 

.4 

10.1 

.7 

2.2 

.1 

6.5 

10.9 

6.3 
3.3 
4.4 
8.4 

5.0 
6.9 

2  8 

l.l 

.1 

.2 

14.7 

18.2 

<  Less  than  $500,000. 

Note:  Figures  may  not  add  because  ot  rounding. 


U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  LIBYA  BY  MAJOR  COMMODITIES, 
1972-73 


Exports,  toUl 85.1  76.6 

Rica 1.1  6 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured l.l  2.7 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products.-  l.l  J-O 

Iron  and  steel  tubes  and  pipe 3.2  2.5 

Tractors  and  parts 4.4  1.5 

Construction  and  mining  machinery 4.8  6.0 

Air-conditioning  and  refrigerating  equip- 
ment  1.5  l-J 

Pumps,  compressors,  and  centrifuges...  21.5  8.4 

Power  machinery  and  switchgear 2.6  7.3 

Telecommunications  apparatus. 3.0  5.7 

Other  machinery      11.8  19.3 

Truclts  and  special  purpose  vehicles 1.5  2.7 

Motor  vehicle  parts 2.4  ,4 

Aircraft  parts 5.9  2.1 

Clothing 2.0  .9 

Scientific,   measuring,   and  controlling 

instruments 2.1  2.2 

Special  category  exports 1.4  -j 

Other  exports;  reexports 13.7  12.1 

US.    EXPORTS   TO   UNITED   ARAB    EMIRATES    BY    MAJOR 
COMMODITIES,  1972-73 

Exports,  total ..-  69.2  62.6 

Cigarettes       2.3  3.0 

Iron  and  steel  tubes  and  pip«s 3.2  3.7 

Structures  and  parts,  steel 2.2  1.5 

Internal  combustion  engines,  except  a'r- 

craft;  parts 1.4  1.3 

Tractors  and  parts 1.6  .5 

Construction,  excavating,  and  mainte- 
nance equipment. 1.5  1.  J 

Mining  and  weh-dnlling  machines 13.6  12.1 

Air-conditioning  and  refrigerating  equip- 

menl 2.8  4.0 

Heating  and  temperature  change  equip- 
ment  - !•*  * 

Pumps,  compressors,  and  centrifuges —  5.5  4,0 

Materials  handling  equipment 2.1  1.6 

Oil  and  gas  tield  equipment 1.0  1.5 

Pipe  valves  and  parts       2.6  .9 

Truclis  and  special  purpose  vehiclas 3.6  2.8 

Ships  and  boats,  nonmilitary 1.4  3.1 

Scientific,   measuring,  and   controlling 

instruments .- 1-8  11 

Special  category  exports '^"P*  ,  ,«•! 

Other  exports;  re  exports 21,2  19.3 

U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  KUWAIT  BY  MAJOR  COMMODITIES,  1972-73 

Exports,  total 1113  713 

Cigarettes 8.4  7.7 

Internal    combustion    engines,    except 

aircraft;  parts    2.3  1.9 

Construction    and    mining    equipment 

and  machines 2.6  2.8 

Air-conditioningand  refrigeiating  equip- 
ment   9.0  10.0 

Pumps,  compressors,  and  centrifuges. . .  3. 4  1.5 

Materials  handling  equipment 1.4  1.1 

Electiic  household  equipment 3.1  1.8 

Passenger  cars     15.5  12.6 

Trucks  and  special  purpose  vehicJas 5.6  4.5 

Moloi  vehicle  parts 4.0  3.5 

Civilian  aircratt 19.6  None 

Aircraft  parts 1.2  .8 

Clothing 1.8  1.5 

Pens  and  pencils 1.3  l.Z 

"Special  category"  exports (')  .1 

Other  exports;  reexports 32.1  25.3 

1  Less  than  $50,000. 


EMERGENCY  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7  5« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  2702)  to  provide  that  daylight  saving 
time  shall  be  observed  on  a  year-round 
basis. 


NOTICE  OF  HE.ARING  ON  THE  CON- 
VEYANCE OF  CERT.AIN  LANDS  IN 
MONTANA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  hearings  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  S.  237,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  landJs  to  Augiist 
Sobotka  and  Joseph  J.  Tomalino  of  Ixm- 
take,  Mont. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  December  7 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Those  who  wish  to 
testify  or  submit  a  statement  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  hearing  record  should  contact 
Steven  P.  Quarles  at  5-2656. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  a  mainstay  of  our  foreign 
assistance  efforts  overseas  has  been  the 
activities  of  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies. One  such  agency  is  the  Cooperative 
for  American  Relief  Everjwhere,  better 
known  as  CARE,  which  has  been  in- 
volved in  foreign  assistance  work  for  28 
years.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  CARE 
board  of  directors.  Mr.  Frank  GofQo,  the 
executive  director  of  CARE,  describes  the 
continuing  good  work  done  by  this  e.x- 
cellent  organization. 

Mr.  (jofflo  notes  that,  despite  the  con- 
tinued pressures  of  inflation,  CARE  was 
still  able  to  obtain  over  $14  million  in 
donations  for  its  overseas  activities.  I 
certainly  feel  that  this  is  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  and 
many  of  their  friends  in  other  coimtries 
who  also  contributed  to  CARE  still  retain 
their  spirit  of  generosity  and  willingness 
to  help  others  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Gofflo  also  notes  in  his  letter  to 
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the  board  that  CARE  was  forced  to  cur- 
tall  many  of  Its  feeding  activities 
throughout  the  world  as  a  result  of  a 
decrease  in  the  availability  of  food  com- 
modities under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480.  better  known  as  the  food  for  peace 
program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  very  worthwhile  actlvitier  of  agen- 
cies such  as  CARE  have  to  be  curtailed 
because  our  Government  Is  unable  to 
make  relatively  small  amounts  of  food 
available  for  humanitarian  purposes. 
The  jeopardy  In  which  such  food  assist- 
ance programs  are  now  placed  is  a  seri- 
ous part  of  our  continuing  concern  for 
the  entire  world  food  situation.  It  is  also 
a  matter  which  deserves  full  discussion 
at  the  World  Food  Congress  proposed  by 
Secretary  Kissinger. 

In  this  context,  the  CARE  board  of 
directors  adopted  a  resolution  last 
month  which  suggests  that  voluntary 
agencies  attend  such  a  conference  and 
have  a  full  voice  in  the  planning  and  im- 
plementing of  national  and  Internation- 
al food  policies.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  suggestion. 

Therefore,  as  a  tribute  to  this  organ- 
ization which  assisted  more  than  33  mil- 
lion people  around  the  world  last  year, 
and  in  support  of  its  policies  and  objec- 
tives, I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Goffio's  letter  and  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  CARE  board  of  directors 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  Thb  Bo&xo  or  Dibsctobs 

During  the  past  year.  Increasing  inflation- 
ary pressures  at  home  have  focused  atten- 
tion on  domestic  problems.  It  would  not  be 
surprising,  therefore,  If  public  support  were 
diminished  for  private  organizations  engaged 
In  the  task  of  International  assistance.  Yet, 
the  donors  who  make  CARE  possible  unmis- 
takably reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  help- 
ing less  fortunate  world  neighbors  In  na- 
tions whose  resources  are  far  less  than  our 
own. 

The  fact  Is  reflected  In  the  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30.  1973.  Public 
contributions,  primarily  from  the  American 
and  Canadian  people— but  with  substantial 
funds  from  other  nacion*l8 — totaled  114.165.- 
680.  or  (65.438  more  than  the  previous  12 
months.  WhUe  the  rise  Is  comparatively  small 
In  terms  of  the  increased  calls  for  help  and 
the  Inflationary  costs  with  which  CARE  It- 
self has  had  to  cope.  It  Is  an  eloquent  testi- 
monial to  the  enduring  strength  of  our 
humanitarian  traditions. 

By  Its  shared-cost,  self-help  policy  of  com- 
bining support  from  all  possible  sources. 
CARE  enlisted  host  government  contribu- 
tions and  va.  grants  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  special -project  funds,  for  an 
over -all  aid  total  of  »9 1.583 .236  worth  of  sup- 
plies and  services.  Thus,  every  dollar  given 
by  the  public  was  multiplied  almost  e'i 
times  The  actual  amount  of  contributions 
used  in  support  of  overseas  programs  U 
shown  In  the  financial  Statement  of  Opera- 
tions, and  Includes  an  overlap  of  contribu- 
tions received  and  goods  shipped  In  the  pre- 
Tloua  yeax. 


Behind  the  financial  statistics  are  people — 
the  more  than  33.000,000  who  were  helped, 
as  outlined  in  the  '•Highlights"  summary. 
Most  Important  Is  the  way  CARE'S  aid  was 
extended :  not  as  a  hand-out,  but  as  a  help- 
ing hand  to  bring  the  needy  the  health. 
skUls.  facilities  and  know-how  to  be  self- 
sufflclent. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  endeavor  Is  CARE'S 
requirement  that  participating  nations  and 
recipients  donate  funds  or  services  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities.  It  started  with  the 
massive  chlld-feedlngs  that  began  In  1954. 
when  Public  Law  480  made  U.S.  farm  com- 
modities available  for  humanitarian  pro- 
grams overseas,  and  was  later  transferred  to 
self-help  partnership  development  agree- 
ments that  benefit  entire  communities  In  the 
emerging  nations  now  served  by  CARE.  These 
partnerships  span  such  fields  as  education, 
food  production,  water  sources,  nutrition  ed- 
ucation, family  planning,  rural  electrifica- 
tion, roads,  low-cost  housing. 

This  year  alone,  24  new  development  pacts 
were  signed  whereby  host  governments  In  14 
countries  pledged  over  30  i  of  construction 
project  costs.  To  this,  community  groups  will 
add  their  labor  and  whatever  they  can  In 
local  materials  Their  Input  Is  not  counted 
m  the  financial  records,  but  it  means  CARE's 
donor  expenditures  wUl  be  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  completed  projects. 

Two  new  CARE  operations  began  In  this 
period:  In  Cambodia,  where  help  Is  going  to 
far  refugees,  and  Niger,  one  of  the  nations 
hardest  hit  by  the  African  drought.  In  both 
countries,  survival  supplies  must  come  first, 
but  rehabilitation  and  development  aid  wUl 
start  as  soon  as  conditions  i)ennlt. 

A  new  MEDICO  post  was  also  staffed,  to 
expand  the  medical  services  essential  to 
building  healthy,  producUve  people.  The 
site  Is  Jordan:  an  administrative  and  nursing 
team  organized  the  opening  of  the  Amman 
Civil  Hospital  and  Is  training  counterparts 
for  ultimate  take-over. 

In  addition  to  ongoing  programs.  In  10 
countries  CARE  provided  emergency  help  for 
victims  of  disasters  ranging  from  fioods  In 
the  Philippines  to  drought  in  India  and  Hon- 
duras, and  the  earthquake  In  Nicaragua  last 
December.  At  this  writing,  the  efl^ecU  of  nat- 
ural disasters  in  a  score  of  countries,  capped 
by  the  recent  devastating  floods  In  Pakistan, 
have  necessitated  a  special  emergency  fund 
appeal. 

While  CARE  will  always  be  ready  to  answer 
disaster  calls,  oiu-  main  thrust  Is  and  must 
b«  centered  on  development  projects.  Vir- 
tually aU  these  efforts  are  In  rural  areas, 
where  poverty  is  most  extreme  and  where 
progress  must  take  root  to  lay  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  national  development  and  economic 
growth. 

Such  programs  require  a  far  greater  degree 
of  advance  planning  and  budgeting  than 
were  needed  in  the  days  when  CARE  delivered 
packages  of  food  and  other  standard  supplies. 
To  meet  this  challenge,  we  have  taken  steps 
to  recruit  top-level  leaders  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  serve  on  volunteer 
Resource  Development  Boards,  which  will 
seek  particularly  to  broaden  the  base  of  sup- 
port from  large  contributors,  foundations 
and  business  corporations. 

We  are  exploring,  too.  the  posstbllltle*  of 
establishing  regular  channels  for  multina- 
tional support.  West  Germany  is  an  out- 
standing example:  Pinal  results  of  a  national 
"Thanks  to  CARE"  drive  conducted  In  appre- 
ciation of  the  postwar  help  sent  to  the  Ger- 
man people  brought  total  contributions  to 
•430.000. 


In  recent  months,  the  problems  of  assur- 
ing continuous  support  were  compounded 
by  shortages  In  the  U.S.  Food  for  Peace  com- 
modities that  are  the  mainstay  of  our  food 
aid.  I  am  now  able  to  report  we  have  re- 
ceived allocations  that  will  maintain  most 
of  our  crucial  child-nutrition  programs,  and 
we  are  hopeful  the  situation  will  improve 
further  with  the  prospects  for  Increased  U.S. 
crops.  Meanwhile,  we  have  directed  our  over- 
seas staffs  to  develop  all  feasible  community 
projects  to  grow  more  local  foods  for  school 
and  preschool  programs. 

Despite  the  problems,  we  complete  our 
27th  year  of  service  with  confidence  the 
many  old  friends  of  CARE.  Joined  by  new 
supporters,  win  continue  to  make  possible 
new  records  of  accomplishments.  A  few 
months  ago.  a  young  postgraduate  student 
about  to  leave  for  Kenya  as  a  volunteer 
CARE  Intern,  was  asked  her  motivation.  She 
said:  "If  you  help  one  human  being  any- 
where, you  help  mankind  everywhere."  This 
Is  the  spirit  that  keeps  CARE  in  being,  to 
help  needy  people  build  a  better  life  for 
themselves.  In  a  world  that  will  be  better 
for  all  of  us. 

Deputy  Executive  Directors  Pred  W.  Devlne 
and  Louis  Samla  Join  me  In  thanking  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  its  unfailing  guidance 
and  support.  We  add  our  appreciation  to 
the  hundreds  of  volunteers  who  serve  on 
committees  and  medical  missions;  to  the 
broadcast  and  print  media  that  donate  ad- 
vertising time  and  space;  to  each  staff  mem- 
ber In  this  country,  Canada  and  abroad, 
whose  day-to-day  work  Is  Indl.spensable  to 
the  achievement  of  CARE's  goals. 

Frank  L.  Gomo. 
Eiecutii'e  Director. 

RcsoLtmoK  Adopttd  bt  thk  Care  Board  or 
DiRECTOBs,  October  24,  1973 

Whereas  the  American  and  Canadian  peo- 
ple for  28  years  have  used  CARE,  Inc.  as  an 
effective  vehicle  for  the  feeding  of  hungry 
and  needy  people  around  the  world;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  today  a  world-wide 
shortage  of  food  commodities  that  places  the 
lives  of  400.000,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren In  developing  countries  In  Jeopardy, 
with  mass  starvation  drawing  closer  for  mil- 
lions In  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
Latin  America:  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  normal  food  supplies 
has  been  deepened  by  drought  and  fioods  In 
country  after  country  in  these  areas;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has 
proposed  certain  changes  In  the  foreign  aid 
legislation  of  the  United  SUtes  which  will 
serve  to  place  a  higher  priority  on  food  as- 
sistance as  representative  of  our  highest 
humanitarian  Ideals;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer has  proposed  a  World  Food  Congress 
to  be  held  In  1974  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organlisatlon  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  CARE.  Inc.  wholeheartedly  commends 
Senator  Humphrey  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
for  exercising  leadership  In  these  ImporUnt 
matters;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  inasmuch  as 
vcduntary  agencies  In  international  service 
have  a  vitally  Important  role  to  play  in  plan- 
ning and  Implementing  national  and  In- 
ternational food  policy  that  such  agencies 
should  be  expected  to  take  an  acUve  part 
In  such  World  Food  Congress,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  SecreUry  KU- 
•Inger,  Senator  Humphrey,  aU  other  mem- 
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bers  of   Congress   and  the   Food   and   Agrl- 
cultur*  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 


GREEN   MOUNTAIN  CHAPTER  PRE- 
SENTS ANNUAL  ROTC  AWARDS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Green  Mountain  Chapter  of 
the  Retired  Officers  Association,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  print  in  the  Record,  and 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  do  so.  the  fol- 
lowing Infoi-matlon  in  connection  with 
the  ninth  annual  presentation  of  the 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  Medals  to 
outstanding  students  enrolled  in  the 
ROTC  Programs  in  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
sliire,  Vermont  and  Northeastern  New- 
York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

Green  Mountain  Chapter  Presents  Annual 
ROTC  Awards 

For  the  ninth  successive  year  the  Green 
Mountain  Chapter  has  presented  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  Medals  to  outstanding 
students  enrolled  in  an  ROTC  program  at  a 
college  or  university  In  the  chapter  area 
(Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  north- 
eastern New  York).  Col.  Edward  A.  Ryau. 
USA-Ret.,  chairman  of  the  chapter  awards 
committee,  coordinated  the  medals  program 
which  Involved  ten  ROTC  units  at  eight 
different  schools:  Bowdoln  College  at  Bruns- 
wick, Maine;  Colby  College  at  WatervUle, 
Maine:  the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono;  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  at  Durham; 
Mlddlebury  College  at  Middlebury,  Vt.;  Nor- 
wich University  at  Northfleld,  Vt.:  St. 
Michael's  College  at  Wlnooskl,  Vt.;  and  the 
University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington. 

The  chapter's  underlying  purpose  in  spon- 
soring the  awards  Is  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment ol  leadership  abilities  within  the  VS. 
armed  forces.  The  medsJs,  each  of  which 
la  accompanied  by  an  Inscribed  certificate, 
arj  given  In  recognition  of  academic,  mili- 
tary and  leadership  excellence. 

The  General  Douglas  MacArthur  Medals 
Program  was  established  In  1965  In  memory 
of  the  famed  five-star  general  who  had  be- 
come an  honorary  member  of  the  chapter 
at  a  ceremony  In  New  'i'ork  City  In  1962.  At 
that  time  he  was  cited  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
military  leaders  of  all  history  .  .  .  (whose) 
superlative  strategy  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  saved  this  nation 
and  the  free  world  many  thousands  of  Uvea 

In  1964  Mrs.  MacArthur  gave  her  permis- 
sion for  the  chapter  to  name  the  medal 
In  honor  of  her  husband,  and  the  following 
year  the  first  medal  cast  was  presented  to 
her.  That  medal  Is  now  on  display  In  the 
MacArthur  Museum  In  Norfolk,  Va.  Another 
Is  exhibited  In  the  Military  Academy  Mu- 
seum at  West  Point. 

Over  the  years  since  the  first  presentation 
the  General  Douglas  MacArthur  Medal  has 
been  one  of  the  most  respected  and  coveted 
awards  at  annual  ROTC  ceremonies  In  the 
area.  In  the  words  of  LCol  Francis  W.  Marr, 
USA,  commanding  officer  of  the  ROTC  unit 
at  Mlddlebury  College,  ".  .  .  the  medal  Is  Im- 
portant to  ROTC  programs  as  It  serves  a 
vital  need  for  recognition  of  those  Individuals 
who  have  given  of  themselves  to  the  program 
to  a  greater  degree  than  other  cadets.  The 
medal  Is  a  visible  symbol  of  the  effort  ex- 
pended and  the  self-sacrifice  Incurred  by  the 
recipient  of  the  Green  Mountain  Chapter's 
MacArthur  Medal. 

"The  a^ard  and  public  recognition  of  out- 
Btandlng  cadets,"  LCol  Marr  continued,  "serve 
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as  a  means  to  enhance  emulation  by  other 
cadets.  When  recognition  lor  exceptional  per- 
formance is  visible,  cadets  strive  to  attain  the 
higher  6ta»^Jards  displayed  by  the  medal  re- 
cipient. Support  by  organizations,  such  as 
The  Retired  Officers  Association,  other  than 
active  military  agencies  gives  the  cadets  a 
greater  perspective  and  appreciation  of  the 
unity  of  effort  by  all  organizations  and  agen- 
cies for  natioi  al  defense  . . ." 

The  General  Douglas  MacArthur  Medals 
Program  has  been  handsomely  endowed  by 
chapter  members.  In  1967  the  chapter  estab- 
lished a  separate  trust  fund  to  perpetuate  the 
program.  Interest  from  the  fund,  whose  cur- 
rent value  Is  In  excess  of  $5,000,  fully  covers 
program  costs. 

The  Green  Mountain  Chapter  has  extended 
invitations  to  two  other  schools  having  ROTC 
units.  Maine  Maritime  Academy  at  Castine 
and  Clarkson  College  of  Technology  at  Pots- 
dam, N.Y.,  to  participate  In  the  awards  pro- 
gram In  the  future. 

From  time  to  time  the  Green  Mountain 
Chapter  has  received  inquiries  concerning  the 
possibility  of  use  of  the  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  Medal  by  other  TROA  chapters. 
Recently  the  chapter's  Board  of  Directors, 
after  considering  the  matter  carefully,  reach- 
ed a  decision  that  because  of  the  specific 
grant  by  Mrs.  MacArthur  the  award  should 
remain  distinctive  to  the  Green  Mountain 
Chapter. 

SIMILAR   PROGRAMS 

Other  chapters  which  would  like  to  develop 
a  similar  medals  program  are  of  course  free 
to  do  so.  So  as  to  hold  down  the  cost  for  Indi- 
vidual chapters,  the  National  Association  Is 
exploring  the  feasibUlty  of  designing  and  pro- 
curing a  standard  TROA  ROTC  medal.  What 
is  envisioned  Is  that  any  Interested  TROA 
chapter  could  buy  the  medal  at  very  modest 
cost  and  have  the  reverse  side  engraved 
with  the  name  of  the  chapter  and  the  name 
of  the  recipient  or  whatever  else  it  might 
desire.  Any  comments  or  suggestions  re- 
garding this  proposal  would  be  welcomed. 
Further  information  will  be  provided  in  this 
column  as  soon  as  a  decision  Is  made  to  pro- 
ceed or  not  to  proceed  with  the  project. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  two 
of  the  principal  objections  raised  against 
the  Genocide  Convention  are  that  it 
would  be  self-executing  and  that  it  might 
infringe  upon  the  first  amendment  guar- 
antee of  free  speech  and  press.  In  a  1970 
report  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Standing  Committee  on  World  Order 
Through  Law,  both  of  these  objections 
are  completely  dismissed. 

With  regard  to  the  self-executing 
argument,  the  standing  committee  ably 
points  out  that  this  convention  itself  re- 
quires the  participating  nations  to  enact 
enabling  legislation.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution, no  treaty  could  support  criminal 
approval  and  action. 

In  the  area  of  first  amendment  guar- 
antees of  free  speech,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  convention  makes  incitement  to 
commit  genocide  a  crime,  it  must  be  re- 
membered tliat  only  Congress  can  make 
a  crime  punishable  under  U.S.  law. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  Important  distinc- 
tion between  advocacy,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  Ilrst  amendment,  and  in- 
citement, which  is  not  so  protected. 

In  the  words  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee's report; 


Another  objection  to  the  ratification  as- 
serted Is  that  the  treaty  would  be  self- 
executing.  The  result.  It  Is  claimed,  would 
be  to  Impose  a  law  upon  the  citizens  of  this 
country  without  the  Congress  having  en- 
acted any  implementing  legislation.  Arti- 
cle I  does  designate  Genocide  as  "a  crime 
under  international  law."  But  Article  V  re- 
quires the  parties  "to  enact,  in  accordance 
with  their  .  .  .  Convention  and  ...  to  pro- 
vide effective  penalties  .  .  ."  Could  any- 
thing be  clearer? 

Even  in  the  absence  of  the  requirement 
of  Article  V.  a  treaty  cannot  support  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  In  the  absence  of  Congres- 
sional action. 

Because  Article  III  makes  "direct  and  pub- 
lic Incitement  to  commit  Genocide"  a  crime. 
It  u  claimed  the  treaty  would  constitute  an 
Infringement  of  first  Amendment  Constitu- 
tional Guarantees  of  free  speech  and  press. 
It  should  be  noted  again  that  the  conven- 
tion Is  not  self -executing  and  does  not  make 
any  act  punishable  under  U.S.  law.  Only 
Congress  can  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  give  this  treaty  its 
most  conscientious  attention  that  it  may 
be  considered  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 


FUEL   SHORTAGES  THREATEN 
WORLD  POOD   SUPPLY 

Mr.  HUMPHERY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal — Novem- 
ber 30 — carries  an  exceUent  analysis  of 
the  critical  relationship  between  a  scar- 
city of  fuel  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  throughout  the  world. 

In  my  statement  before  the  Senate  on 
November  21,  I  noted  that  we  are  faced 
with  twin  crises — the  energy  crisis  and 
the  food  crisis.  This  morning's  Journal 
confirms  a  major  concern  I  expressed  at 
that  time  and  a  week  earlier  at  the  world 
soy  conference  in  Munich  Germany ;  that 
is,  the  relationship  of  a  shortage  of  oil  to 
our  ability  to  continue  food  shipments 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Journal  article  notes  that  a  grow- 
ing shortage  of  bunker  fuel  is  causing 
shipping  delays,  cancellations,  increasing 
reductions  in  available  cai'go  space,  and 
corresponding  increases  in  freight  costs. 
Of  vital  importance  is  the  fact  that  over- 
seas shortages  of  bunker  fuel  are  caus- 
ing many  shippers  to  leave  the  United 
States  with  as  much  fuel  as  possible  for 
a  roimd  trip,  thus  drawing  more  heavily 
on  limited  U.S.  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation,  which  is 
so  clearly  presented  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  for  so  long.  Not  only  can  it 
deprive  those  developing  countries  which 
are  dependent  upon  our  food  donations 
and  concessional  sales,  but  also,  it  may 
do  serious  damage  to  our  export  markets 
and  domestic  farm  economy.  This  fact 
was  noted  by  a  USDA  official  quoted  in 
the  Journal  article,  who  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  effects  of  an  inability  to 
export  on  U.S.  production  incentives. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before, 
and  will  say  again,  the  time  for  action  on 
food  and  energj-  matters  is  now.  A  ra- 
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tional  system  of  world  food  reserves,  sup- 
ported by  sensible  energy  policies,  is  ur- 
gently required,  as  this  morning's  Jour- 
nal article  certainly  demonstrates. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Pur.    Shobtage    Seen    Threatening    Movt- 

KKirr  Bt  Sea  or  Grains  and  Other  Com- 

Moomrs 

Fuel  shortages  threaten  to  slow  down  the 
production   Increases   for   next   year   wtu   be 
international  movement  by  sea  of  grains  and 
other  commodities, 
believe    it    will,    all    this    talk    of     (farm) 

Apparently,  no  ships  are  lying  idle  for  lack 
of  fuel  (called  bunker  fuel).  But  several 
"If  the  crisis  worsense.  and  I  have  reasons  to 
"If  the  crisis  worsens,  and  I  have  reasons  to 
shipping  lines  are  beginning  to  operate  their 
ships  at  slower  speeds  to  conserve  oil  and 
maritime  sources  say  that  If  fuel  shortages 
last  long  enough  the  global  trade  In  much- 
needed  raw  materials,  not  to  mention  fin- 
ished goods,  could  slow  drastically. 

Citing  what  she  sees  as  a  "critical  short- 
age" of  bunker  fuel.  Helen  Dellch  Bentley. 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion predicts  that  all  sea  shipments.  Includ- 
ing grain  movements,  will  drop  "30%.  ai 
least,  perhaps  even  more,"  although  she 
hasn't  said  by  when. 

Because  of  this.  Mrs.  Bentley  called  In  rep- 
resentatives of  domestic  shipping  lines  for 
a  meeting  Wednesday  and  representatives  of 
foreign  lines  on  Thursday  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  "rationalizing"  shipments — that  Is.  cut- 
ting down  the  number  of  ships  leaving  ports, 
slowing  speeds  and  making  sure  all  ships 
are  loaded  to  capacity.  She  is  asking  for  a 
voluntary  agreement  among  shippers  now. 
but  she  notes  that  when  the  energy  legis- 
lation la  passed  she  will  have  authority  for 
mandatory  rxiles. 

Shipping-industry  sources  say  all  types  of 
freight  would  be  affected  similarly  by  any 
slowdown.  But  because  world  stocks  of  grain 
and  other  foods  are  unusually  low.  any  dis- 
ruption of  agricultural-product  shipments 
would  be  especially  serious.  Much  the  same 
Ls  true  of  some  metals  and  minerals  that  are 
in   great   demand   and   short   supply 

Mrs.  Bentley  is  asking  shipping  lines  to 
work  out  a  priority  system.  Shipments  of  oil 
to  the  n.S  would  rank  first,  she  says,  and 
"agriculture  shipments  (from  VS.)  would 
be  high  up  there." 

NO    MARKET.    NO    PLANTtNO 

Some  experts  fear  that  the  prospect  of 
shipping  slowdowns  could  undermine 
chances   of  rebuUding  world   food  supplies. 

"If  the  crisis  worsens,  and  I  have  reasons 
to  beUeve  it  wUl.  all  this  talk  of  (farm) 
production  Increases  for  next  year  will  be 
pointless.  '  says  Laurel  C.  Meade,  head  of 
the  VS.  Agriculture  Department's  Oenerai 
Marketing  Service.  Farmers  will  plant  more 
If  they  are  assured  of  getting  top  dollar, 
he  says,  and  that  means  a  strong  export 
market.  "Farmers  have  got  to  know  they  will 
have  that  foreign  market;  otherwise  tbey 
will  hold  off  Increasing  plantings.  ' 

For  the  present,  commodity  futures  mar- 
kets seem  to  be  taking  a  much  shorter-range 
view  of  the  possible  shipping  problems. 
Prices  of  moet  commodity  futures  closed 
sharply  lower  on  Monday  when  slowdown 
rumors  circulated  widely.  But  by  Wednesday 
futures  prices  of  grains,  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean products  were  climbing  sharply  because 
of  renewed  export  demand  and  news  that 
Arab  countries  had  exempted  Japan ^a  major 
U.S.  farm  customer — from  the  next  sched- 
uled round  of  cuta  in  petroleum  shipments. 

"The  market's  short-term  coocerns  have 
been  largely  over  transportation — both  over- 
seas shipping  and  domestic  trucking."  says 
Frederick  O.  Uhlmann,  chairman  of  the  Chi- 
cago  Board    ot   Trade.    "Then    (the    energy 


crisis)  becomes  a  basic  threat  against  the 
production  of  sufficient  (food)  supplies  for 
next  year.  So  you  can  argue  a  strong  case  for 
market  prices  moving  either  up  or  down  as 
a  result  of  energy  shortages." 

So  far.  instances  of  ships  Idled  or  delayed 
because  of  fuel  shortages  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. A  Midwest  grain  miller  says  an  ex- 
port order  to  Norway  was  cancelled  recently, 
apparently  because  the  Norwegian  freighter 
couldn't  get  enough  fuel  for  a  quick  trip  to 
Chicago  before  the  Oreat  Lakes  freeze  And  a 
tanker  operated  by  Ootaas-Larsen  Shipping 
Corp  .  a  New  Tork-based  subsidiary  of  HJ  In- 
ternational Corp  .  Philadelphia,  was  delayed 
a  day  In  its  departure  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
because  fuel  was  unavailable. 

VAGUE    EVn>ENCE 

Otherwise,  evidence  of  a  shipping  slow- 
down Is  as  yet  vague  and  tentative.  Cook  In- 
dustries Inc..  a  Memphis-based  exporter,  says 
about  30  of  its  150  barges  are  backed  up  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  awaiting 
ships  that  are  slow  to  arrive 

"It's  hard  to  trace  it  to  the  fuel  shortage, 
though,"  a  Cook  spokesman  says,  "t>ecause 
this  backlog  situation  has  prevailed  since 
mid-September,  before  the  fuel  problem  was 
really  getting  talked  about.  But  right  now 
there  are  lots  of  waiting  barges — ours  and 
other  people's — and  no  ships  coming  in.  We 
don't  know  what  happened,  and  this  fuel 
problem  Just  adds  to  the  uncertainty."  (Port 
offlclals  In  New  Orleans,  Houston  and  Corpus 
Chrlstl  say  they  know  of  no  ships  that  have 
been  Idled  or  delayed  because  of  bunker- 
fuel  shortages.) 

Another  major  exporter  says  that  by  this 
time  In  November  it  normally  wotild  have 
lined  up  all  the  ships  it  needs  during  the  first 
half  of  December  to  move  grain  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Far  East.  But  It  hasn't 
been  able  to  confirm  even  one  ship  because 
the  lines  offering  the  vessels  "can't  guaran- 
tee" they'll  have  the  fuel  to  move  the  cargo, 
a  spokesman  says. 

GOVERNMENT  ORDER  SOUGHT 

By  contrast,  the  export  firm  says  it  hasn't 
any  trouble  lining  up  ships  for  movements 
to  Europe.  That's  because  there  are  many 
Ijort  sources  a  ship  can  turn  to  for  fuel  re- 
plenishing— Spain.  West  Africa  and  even  Al- 
geria. But  ocean  carriers  that  go  to  the  Far 
East  can  become  stranded,  the  firm  says.  The 
firm's  overseas  Intelligence  sources  report  that 
Singapore  was  "out  of  fuel  last  week"  de- 
spite a  huge  refinery  there,  and  the  spokes- 
man claims  that  50  to  60  ships  are  waiting 
for  bunker  fuel  In  Japan 

In  Tokyo,  the  Japanese  shipowners  associ- 
ation said  late  last  week  that  no  Japanese 
ships  had  yet  been  denied  refueling  In  Japan 
but  said  that  some  ships  might  have  to  be 
anchored  beginning  next  month.  The  trade 
group  has  asked  the  government  to  order  oil 
refiners  to  provide  more  bunker  fuel  for 
ships;  without  such  direction,  the  shipown- 
ers assert,  refiners  would  rather  concentrate 
on  more-profltable  fuels,  such  as  gasoline. 

Japan,  which  must  Import  moet  of  Its  raw 
materials  and  food,  is  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  bunker-fuel  pinch  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  nation.  Masayoshi  Furuhata.  an  of- 
ficial in  Mitsui  and  Co.'s  corporate-planning 
division,  says  that  the  giant  trading  firm 
and  other  cargoship  users  are  having  an  In- 
creasingly difficult  time  moving  supplies  to 
Japan  Mr  Furuhata  says  that  movement  of 
agricultural  Items,  Including  feed  grains,  and 
movement  of  Iron  and  coal  to  steel  mills  are 
being  slowed.  He  says  that  some  steel  mills 
are  operating  with  less  than  one  month's  In- 
ventory t>ecause  of  the  shipping  problenu. 

Despite  the  one-month  reprieve  on  petro- 
leum supplies  granted  by  the  Arabs.  Japa- 
neae  officials  are  concerned  about  maintain- 
ing adequate  f9«d  supplies.  We  have  begun 
to  worry  a  great  deal  about  the  shipment  of 
wheat,  soybeans  and  feed  grains  In  the  last 
two  or  three  days.  "  says  Yoehlhara  Yamada. 
an  official  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and 
forestry    Mr.  Yamada  says  the  ministry  has 
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asked  all  major  Japanese  trading  companies 
to  file  reports  on  the  grain  situation,  but 
results  won't  be  known  for  a  few  days. 

One  problem  that  Japan  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries  face  is  that  they  now  must 
rely  Increasingly  on  their  own  shipping  cap- 
abilities to  keep  supplies  flowing.  One  New 
York  export  firm  recently  changed  Its  offer- 
ings of  grain  to  the  Far  East  to  strictly  a 
"'ree -on -board"  basis  (buyer  assumes  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  getting  the  cargo  moved) 
from  a  "cost-and-frelght"  basis  (seller  re- 
sponsible for  transportation.) 

DISPROPOBlIONA-rE      SAVINGS 

Many  shipowners  In  Japan  and  elsewhere 
around  the  world  are  slowing  their  vessels  to 
conser%e  bunker  fuel  For  Instance.  P  and  O 
Lines,  a  major  shipping  concern  in  Great 
Britain,  has  ordered  lu  80  ships  to  cut  their 
speed  from  a  usual  18  knots  to  about  16'i 
knots  where  practical  The  fuel  savings  are 
much  greater  proportionately  than  the  speed 
reduction,  a  P  and  O  spokesman  says,  adding 
that  the  company  la  aiming  for  a  10  ^  to 
15';   savings. 

Slowing  down  the  ships  reduces  their 
effective  capacity.  "Everybodys  ships  are 
running  pretty  full  now,  so  there's  no  excess 
capacity, "  says  the  P  and  O  spokesman.  As  a 
result,  the  accumulated  delays  will  mean 
stuff  starts  piling  up  on  the  docks,  (and) 
longer  and  longer  delays  in  imports  and  ex- 
ports." But  only  if  fuel  shortages  last  for 
a  long  time  does  he  think  shipping  gradu- 
ally will  become  tied  up  around  the  world. 

Overseas  Containers  Ltd.  Is  also  cutting 
the  speed  of  most  of  Its  ships.  On  the  run 
from  Europe  to  the  Far  East,  for  example,  17 
ships  operated  by  the  company  and  asso- 
ciated firms  are  steaming  at  23  knots  in- 
stead of  25.  This  win  cut  capacity,  "but  we 
reckon  It's  preferable  to  do  this  In  the  pres- 
ent situation,"  an  Overseas  executive  says. 

One  ironic  prospect  of  the  bunker-fuel 
shortage  Is  that  Egypt  may  particularly  suffer 
as  a  result  of  any  shipping  cutbacks.  A 
British  shipping  official  who  declined  to  be 
Identified  noted  that  Australia  might  have 
trouble  filling  its  contract  to  deliver  one 
million  tons  of  wheat  to  Egypt  In  1974  If 
major  shortages  of  bunker  fuel  occur. 

Meanwhile,  Gulf  CoasU  porta  say  they  re 
concerned  their  operations  could  be  ham- 
pered by  energy  cutbacks.  For  Instance.  Ed- 
ward 8.  Reed,  director  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans,  says  he  Is  concerned  about  the  avail- 
ability of  natural  gas  to  dry  damp  grain  when 
It  arrives  for  shipment  overseas. 

"That  could  become  extremely  critical," 
he  says. 


ENERGY  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  an 
article  entitled  "The  Energj-  Crisis  in 
Perspective." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

tSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  much 
of  what  Dr.  Gramm  has  to  say  makes 
good  sense  to  me  and  I  think  his  remarks 
will  make  good  sense  to  anyone  who  takes 
the  time  to  read  them. 

Government  controls  which  have  pre- 
vented the  free  market  from  "doing  Its 
thing"  have  caused  this  energy  shortage. 
I  echo  Dr.  Gramm's  suggestion  that  all 
price  controls  be  eliminated  For  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  the  impact 
of  an  additional  economic  burden  on 
those  of  more  modest  means,  I  think 
legislation  that  would  decontrol  prices 
could  be  written  in  a  way  that  would  pro- 
tect those  people — by  providing  an  al- 
lowance to  those  of  modest  means  for 
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an>'  burdensome  increases  in  the  price  of 
natural  gas,  fuel  oil.  gasoline,  or  other 
source  of  energy. 

Only  yesterday  on  this  floor,  I  pointed 
out  the  vital  relationship  between  steel 
and  energy — they  are  mutually  depend- 
ent. Price  controls  are  the  culprit. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Gramm's  well 
stated  position  on  this  matter  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  and  I  ask  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

ExHiBrr  1 
The  Enerct  Crisis  in  Perspective 
(By  W.  PhUlp  Gramm) 
Much  of  the  prevailing  rhetoric  on  the 
"energy  crisis"  expresses  this  kind  of  logic: 
Since  there  Is  Just  so  much  oil,  coal,  natural 
gas  and  other  energy  sources,  sooner  or  later 
we  are  going  to  run  out.  We  must,  therefore, 
begin  to  ration  these  resources  not  only  to 
meet  the  current  crisis  but  to  conserve  energy 
in  our  time  and  move  the  day  of  reckoning 
further  Into  the  future.  Americans  have  been 
"energy  pigs."  according  to  Stewart  Udall. 
and  have  been  operating  on  the  misguided 
asumptlon  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
quantity  of  energy.  Since  we  are  at  the  end 
of  the  era  of  cheap  fuel  and  dealing  with  a 
problem  without  precedent,  strong  and  pre- 
viously unacceptable  policies  are  called  for: 
government  regulation  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  energy. 

Ignored  Is  the  fact  that  mankind  has  fre- 
quently experienced  Instances  of  Increasing 
scarcity,  and  by  Ingenuity  and  free  action 
has  solved  all  of  them.  In  fact,  we  are  cur- 
rently exjjerlenclng  the  second  major  energy 
crisis  In  American  history. 

Prom  the  colonization  period  until  the 
ClvU  War  the  major  source  of  artificial  light- 
ing In  the  VS.  and  Europe  was  whale  and 
sperm  oU.  Since  there  were  no  good  sub- 
stitutes for  these  oils  as  sources  of  light,  the 
world's  supply  of  artificial  light  depended 
almost  exclusively  on  the  whaling  industry. 
People  did  not  need  computers  to  project 
that  the  supply  of  whales  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  expansion  In  demand. 

Sperm  oil  rose  from  43  cents  per  gallon  In 
1823  to  $2.65  a  gallon  In  1866.  Whale  oil  ro.se 
from  a  low  of  23  cents  In  1832  to  SI  .45  a 
gaUon  In  1865.  As  prices  rose,  gas  distilled 
from  coal  became  an  economically  feasible 
substitute  causing  whale  oil  demand  to  fall 
off  sharply  in  Europe. 

In  1859  sperm  oil  was  over  $1.36  a  gallon. 
But  that  same  year,  an  event  which  In  nine 
years  would  end  the  whale  oU  crisis  forever 
occurred :  petroleum  was  discovered  In  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  meantime,  the  demand  of 
the  Civil  War  boomed  whale  oil  prices.  Not 
only  was  there  increased  demand,  the  war 
disrupted  production.  Conscription  of  whal- 
ing vessels  as  freight  ships  and  the  capture 
or  destruction  of  ships  by  Southern  priva- 
teers caused  a  decline  of  more  than  60%  In 
the  numt)er  of  US.  ships  in  whaling  and  a 
60'r.  decline  In  tonnage.  By  1866.  sperm  oil 
had  reached  a  high  of  $2  65  a  gallon. 

The  high  prices  for  whale  and  sperm  oil 
between  1849  and  1867,  provided  a  growing 
profit  incentive  to  develop  an  efficient  re- 
fining process  for  crude  petroleum  and  In- 
duced the  Investment  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  kerosene.  Beginning  In  1867, 
kerosene  broke  the  sperm  and  whale  oil 
market  and  prices  tumbled.  By  1896,  sperm 
oil  was  cheaper  than  It  had  been  in  any 
recorded  period — 40  cents  a  gallon — but 
whale  oil  lamps  were  no  more  than  relics 
for  succeeding  generations. 

COSTS    AND    CLEAN    AIR 

Another  .step  In  solving  the  energy  prob- 
lem Is  to  inform  society  of  the  cost  of  en- 
vironmental anC  ecological  programs  and 
allow  the  people  to  choose.  IT  people  want 


the  end  products  of  such  programs,  they  will 
have  to  pay  the  cost  In  higher  energy  prices. 
Without  adequate  Information,  society  \*1U 
not  be  able  to  decide  which  programs  are 
worth  the  cost  and  which  are  not.  If  people 
prefer  cleaner  air  to  lower  fuel  cost  they  can 
choose  to  convert  from  coal  to  oil.  If  they 
choose  lower  fuel  cost  they  can  burn  cheaper 
and  dirtier  fuels.  Such  a  system  seems  pre- 
ferable to  allowing  a  bureaucrat  to  decide 
for  them. 

To  Increase  supplies  we  should  open  the 
continental  shelf  for  drilling  but  make  firms 
liable  for  oil  spills  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
logical disturbances.  Most  oil  spills  are  not 
from  drillings  but  from  tankers.  By  employ- 
ing the  Naval  oil  reserves,  the  continental 
shelf  and  areas  which  wlU  become  economi- 
cally feasible  at  higher  prices,  output  could 
be  greatly  expanded. 

We  should  institute  peak-load  pricing  for 
electricity  in  shortage  areas.  Brownouts  and 
blackouts  occur  because  in  peak  use  periods 
overloads  occur.  By  charging  more  for  power 
In  peak  use  periods,  nonessential  use  would 
occur  In  nonpeak  load  periods  when  power  is 
cheaper.  Under  the  current  system  there  Is 
no  incentive  to  spread  out  power  use.  Peak 
load  pricing  could  minimize  overloads  In  the 
current  system  and  allow  time  for  supply 
sources  to  catch  up  to  peak  load  demand. 

In  a  free  market,  when  the  price  of  a  good 
starts  to  rise,  three  simultaneous  forces  are 
produced.  First,  people  start  to  use  the  good 
more  judiciously,  second,  producers  and  con- 
sumers who  use  the  product  begin  to  search 
for  cheaper  substitutes,  and  third,  producers 
of  the  product  attempt  to  expand  output  by 
using  and  developing  technology  to  meet  the 
demand.  It  Is  this  process  which  has  always 
forestalled  doom.  We  will  run  out  of  energy 
only  If  we  prevent  the  free  market  from 
working.  Herein  lies  the  real  danger  of  the 
"energy  crisis." 

Dr.  Gramm  is  professor  of  economics  at 
Teias  A&M  University  and  a  consultant  to 
Canada's  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  An 
editorial  related  to  this  subject  appears  to- 
day. 

TWO   ■VITAL  rONCTIONS 

Aside  from  providing  an  Incentive  for  the 
development  of  petroleum  products  rising 
whale  and  sperm  oil  prices  performed  two 
other  vital  functions.  Rising  prices  caused 
consumers  to  act  out  of  their  own  self-inter- 
est or  economize  the  use  of  oil.  Rising  prices 
gave  an  Inducement  for  producers  to  Increase 
output  of  whale  and  sperm  oU  through  In- 
creases In  Investment,  improvements  In  tech- 
nology, and  Increased  labor  input.  The  rise 
In  prices  from  1820-1847  Induced  a  rise  In 
the  tonnage  of  whaling  vessels  of  almost 
600%  and  produced  numerous  technological 
Improvements  In  the  whaling  Industry.  It  ap- 
pears that  rising  prices  caused  output  to 
Increase  perhaps  by  1.000  ■"(  or  more.  Had 
government  possessed  the  power  and  volition 
to  ration  whale  and  sperm  oU  to  hold  Its 
prices  down  or  to  levy  a  tax  on  oil  to  reap 
the  gains  from  the  price  rise,  the  shortages 
would  have  been  catastrophic  and  the  advent 
of  kerosene  and  other  petroleum  products 
might  have  been  delayed  for  decades. 

The  whale  oil  crisis  Is  a  case  study  of  how 
the  free-market  system  solves  a  scarcity 
problem.  The  end  product  of  this  process  of 
discovery  and  Innovation  Is  the  Petroleum 
Age  in  which  we  Uve.  We  owe  the  benefits 
and  ccHnforts  of  the  present  era  to  free  enter- 
prise and  the  scarity  of  whales. 

The  history  of  our  first  "energy  crisis" 
demonstrates  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  face  long-term  doom.  If  tech- 
nology were  suddenly  frozen,  some  of  the  dire 
projections  being  made  now  might  be  real- 
ized In  several  hundred  years  or  less,  depyend- 
Ing  on  which  "expert  of  the  week"  one  be- 
lieves. But  technology  is  not  frozen.  It  Is  In- 
stead progressing  at  a  rate  unprecedented  In 
history.  The  Petroleum  Age  will  pass  as  did 
the  Stone  Age  (and  the  Whale  Oil  Era) .  The 


real  danger  Is  that  we  may  foolishly  restrict 
the  exploitation  of  current  energy  sources 
and  allow  them  to  become  valueless.  Only  If 
we  eliminate  the  market  Incentives  for  In- 
novation and  Investment  will  we  face  a  real, 
long-term  "energy  crisis." 

Though  there  is  no  long-term  "energy  cri- 
sis" there  is  a  short-term  problem.  Economic 
science  teaches  that  shortages  cannot  exist 
In  free  markets.  In  free  markets  prices  rise 
in  order  to  eliminate  shortages.  "Crisis"  as 
opposed  to  simple  scarcity,  results  from  mar- 
ket disruptions;  and  the  only  sector  of  so- 
ciety which  possesses  the  power  to  disrupt 
a  large  market  Is  the  government.  Govern- 
ment price  ceilings  on  natural  gas  at  the 
weU-head  have  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
ruptive public  policies.  By  setting  the  price 
of  natural  gas  artificially  low,  the  govern- 
ment has  stifled  the  incentive  of  producers 
to  Increase  supplies,  while  the  artificially  low 
price  has  stimulated  demand.  Furthermore, 
since  profits  are  low  at  these  artificially  low 
celling  prices,  investment  and  exploration 
have  fallen  off  sharply. 

Price  controls  have  also  had  a  detrimental 
Impact  on  the  supply  of  petroleum  prcxlucts 
and  the  construction  of  refinery  capacity,  es- 
sential to  Increasing  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies. Due  to  the  pressure  to  keep  prices 
below  what  the  free  market  would  specify, 
shortages  of  petroleum  products  have  oc- 
curred at  both  the  retail  and  wholesale  levels. 
Had  prices  been  allowed  to  rise,  the  quantity 
supplied  would  have  expanded  to  meet  the 
quantity  demanded;  and  each  consumer 
would  have  had  direct  Incentive  to  economize 
on  usage.  We  are  only  now  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  distorting  Impact  on  the  production 
of  Inputs  essential  for  fuel  production  (drill- 
ing equipment,  tubular  steel,  etc.)  which 
four  phases  of  price  controls  have  produced. 
Environmental  legislation  and  court  taction 
also  have  had  a  significant  impact  on  the 
supply  and  demand  for  energy.  Injunctions 
against  atomic  and  conventional  power  plants 
have  prevented  the  supply  of  electricity  from 
keeping  up  with  the  demand.  The  injunction 
against  the  Alaskan  pipeline  has  Impeded  the 
growth  of  oU  supplies.  Pollution  control  de- 
vices on  automobiles  have  increased  fuel  con- 
sumption and,  thereby.  Increased  the  demand 
for  gasoline.  Mass  conversion  from  high  sul- 
phur to  low  sulphur  fuels  In  order  to  comply 
with  EPA  regulations  to  abate  pollution  has 
caused  a  change  in  the  composition  of  energy 
demand  from  plentiful,  cheap  sources  of 
energy  to  scarcer,  more  expensive  ones. 

The  energy  crisis  has  made  it  clear  that 
pollution  abatement  has  a  definite  cost  to 
society.  Only  by  understanding  the  costs  In- 
volved in  various  forms  of  i)ollutlon  abate- 
ment can  we  choose  how  much  environmental 
protection  Is  optimal. 

The  bureaucratic  method  of  looking  at  the 
supply  and  demand  for  energy  products  dif- 
fers substantially  from  the  market-directed 
approach.  The  bureaucrat  presumes  first  of 
all  that  the  supply  of  the  product  Is  abso- 
lutely fixed.  F>rlce  does  not  matter.  A  price 
rise,  he  argues,  will  not  put  more  oil  In  the 
pipelines — at  least  not  before  the  next  elec- 
tion. People  "need  a  certain  amount"  of  the 
product,  and  they  will  always  buy  the  same 
quantity  regardless  of  price  unless  they  are 
too  poor  to  afford  It  at  all.  These  views  are, 
of  course,  economic  nonsense.  In  weighing 
the  various  courses  of  action  which  might  be 
followed  In  minimizing  the  cost  of  dealing 
with  the  current  energy  problem  It  Is  useful 
to  make  a  ball  park  estimate  of  the  price 
level  that  the  free  market  would  yield  In  the 
shortage  period. 

ESTIMAITNG    OUTPUT    A>fD    DEMAND 

Estimates  of  how  much  the  demand  for 
energy  sources  would  decline  In  a  period  less 
than  a  year,  if  prices  rose  by  ITt,  range  from 
roughly  0.2 '>.  to  l.ac'r.  Estimates  of  how  much 
the  quantity  supplied  would  rise  in  the  same 
period.  If  prices  rose  by  1  "r ,  vary  from  rough- 
ly 0.6  ""o  to  2'< .  A  reasonably  conservative  es- 
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tlmate  la  th»t  a  price  rtse  of  1  "i  wU!  provoke 
a  d«cllre  In  tbe  quantity  demanded  of  0  5% 
and  a  rise  In  the  quantity  supplied  of  1  "^r 

The  practical  importance  of  these  esti- 
mates Is  that  a  IQ",  shortage  In  the  supply  of 
fuel  at  current  prices  would  yield  a  free  mar- 
ket  rise  In  price  of  leas  than  l"i  !  If  we  are 
more  peealmlstlc  about  the  shortage  and  as- 
sume that  demand  exceeds  supply  by  20 '7  at 
the  current  price,  we  might  expect  a  price 
riae  of  less  than  1 4  1 

The  above  estimates,  though  conservative. 
do  not  take  account  of  the  disruption  pro- 
duced by  the  crisis  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds this  Issue  Since  the  magnitude  of  the 
crisis  has  been  blown  out  of  all  reasonable 
proportions  and  people  fear  shortages  and  ra- 
tioning, hoarding  by  both  the  supplier  and 
demanders  Is  a  genuine  possibility.  In  the 
very  short  run  (up  to  three  months)  we 
might  expect  prices  to  rise  about  the  long- 
term  market  price  After  roughly  one  to  three 
months  we  should  expect  the  crisis  mania  to 
pass  and  a  general  dlshoardlng  to  occur  so 
that  prices  would  fall  to  a  level  t>eIow  the 
above  estimates.  The  estimates  are  of  course 
based  on  the  assumption  of  unhampered 
market  adjustments  Oovernment  attempts 
to  Interfere  with  this  market  process  would 
tend  to  shift  the  estimates  upwards. 

The  first  step  in  solving  the  energy  short- 
age is  to  allow  Che  free  market  system  to 
work.  All  price  ceiling*  and  government  con- 
trols should  be  eliminated .  Such  action  would 
greatly  stimulate  the  supply  of  energy 
sources  and  eliminate  shortages.  Prices 
would  rise  but  the  expansion  of  output  would 
bold  prices  to  the  minimum  which  current 
conditions  dictate  Furthermore,  the  free 
market  wlU  Insure  that  energy  will  be  allo- 
cated to  the  highest  priority  users.  Price  Ln- 
creasea  are  not  pleasant,  but  they  are  better 
than  low  prices  and  no  energy  If  these  higher 
prices  work  hardships  on  the  less  fortunate 
among  us.  special  provisions,  which  would  be 
preferable  to  the  distortions  and  waste  of  ra- 
tioning, could  be  provided  for  this  small  mi- 
nority. 

There  Is  an  additional  advantage  of  allow- 
ing domestic  prices  to  rise  As  prices  rise  in 
the  O.S..  the  cost  to  the  Arabs  of  maintaining 
the  restriction  on  sales  to  the  U.S.  will  get 
higher.  If  we  simply  allow  the  market  to 
work,  the  agreement  to  restrict  sales  to  the 
US.  will  break  and  with  It  Arab  unity  will 
break.  The  Arabs  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game.  If  we  allow  prices  to  rise  we  can  ex- 
pect the  development  of  new  domestic 
sources  such  as  oU  shale  and  domestically 
produced  substitutes  for  petroleum. 


FLEXIBLE   HOURS   EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr.  President,  on  June 
19.  1973  I  introduced  the  Flexible  Hours 
Employment  Act  to  expand  the  avail- 
ability of  part-time  jobs  in  the  Federal 
civil  service. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  show  of  interest  and 
support  for  this  legislation  from  groups 
representing  civil  servants,  senior  citi- 
zens, the  handicapped,  women,  and  stu- 
dents. Expressions  of  support  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  recently  held  hearings 
on  this  bill.  8.  2022,  and  I  am  hopeful  the 
committee  will  soon  repxjrt  to  the  Senate. 

One  especially  interesting  source  of 
support  comes  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Federal  Times  of  October  17.  1973.  I  ask 
uiianlmous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Eecohd. 
as  follows: 


LcAseasMrF  Timb 

The  "flexible  hours"  Senate  bill  to  Improve 
job  opportunities  In  the  federal  service  by 
establlahlng  permanent  part-time  Joba  for 
thoae  unable  to  work  regular  "9  to  5"  office 
hours  (atory  on  Page  4)  is  essentially  a  good 
bUl. 

Sponsored  by  Senator  John  Tunney,  D- 
Callf..  It  wtjuld  require  the  government  to 
put  10  percent  of  the  work  force  on  a  flexible 
hours  schedule,  allowing  part-timers  to  work 
hours  more  suitable  to  their  personal  lives. 

The  part  of  the  bill  certain  to  receive  the 
most  attention  Involves  the  flexible  hours 
scheme  for  women  with  young  children.  It 
would  give  them  a  chance  to  work  part-time, 
whUe  giving  them  standard  clvU  service  pro- 
tections and  fringe  l>eneflts.  It  seems  a  sen- 
sible way  to  battle  employment  discrimina- 
tion against  women  with  young  children  and 
we  certainly  support  the  Idea  behind  this 
part  of  the  bill 

And  we  most  certainly  support  the  flexible 
hours  concept  for  employees  with  full  career 
status.  This  would  help  employees  all  down 
the  line,  not  Just  those  most  directly  in- 
volved 

What  happens  when  a  reduction  in  force 
takes  place  Is  a  good  example  of  what  we 
mean.  Older  employees,  though  they  may  be 
about  to  retire,  are  kept  on  while  newer 
employees  at  the  bottom  of  the  line  are 
lopped  off  because  of  the  RIP.  But  If  the 
flexible  hours  concept  were  reality,  a  num- 
ber of  employees  nearlng  retirement  might 
elect  to  work  part-time  They  would  lose 
no  retirement  benefits  and  the  jobs  of  many 
less  senior  employees  could  be  saved. 

Senator  Tunney  explained  this  part  of  hia 
bill  well 

"Many  highly  experienced,  expensively 
trained  civil  servants  approaching  their  final 
years  of  government  service  would  choose 
to  stay  on  In  a  less  than  full-time  capacity 
rather  than  retire  early  Similarly,  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  retain  the  services 
of  other  experienced  employees  who.  for  oth- 
er reasons  of  new  family  obligations,  educa- 
tional needs,  or  disabilities,  must  now  with- 
draw from  public  service  because  they  can 
no  longer  work  full-time." 

We  also  think  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  leader  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

In  this  regsu-d.  Senator  Tunney  had  a  tell- 
ing point  when  he  said  this:  "Flexible  hours 
scheduling  in  public  employment  is  l)eyond 
doubt  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  West 
Germany.  France.  Finland  and  Denmark  all 
have  national  legislation  providing  flexible 
hours  opportunities  in   the   public  service." 

And  he  added  this,  which  Is  not  Just  grist 
for  a  mill  "In  1963  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women  recommended 
that  the  Federal  government  lead  the  way 
by  establishing  a  permanent  structure  of 
less  than  full-time  job  opportunities  In  fed- 
eral agencies  •  The  CtvU  Service  Commission 
spoke  of  the  same  need  In  its  booklet  "A  Point 
of  View".  Th*.  Department  of  Labor  has  also 
endorsed  the  concept. 

Tunney  suggested  that  although  the  bill 
"may  not  be  perfect.  It  is  clearly  a  construc- 
tive flrst  step  toward  Improving  the  quality 
of  our  working  and  family  lives." 

And  since  the  senator  has  been  Involved 
In  a  »1  50  a  day  "diet"  to  prove  another 
point,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  his  hunger  has 
not  kept  him  off  the  track  In  pushing  hla 
permanent  part-timer  flexible-hours  blU. 

This  bill  Is  worthy  of  support.  We  trust 
that,  with  any  kinks  Ironed  neatly  out,  It  will 
move  forward  and  be  enacted. 


SMALL-TOWN  LIVINQ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
month's  Issue  of  Sphere,  the  Betty 
Crocker  magazine,  is  focused  on  the 
pleasures  of  small-town  living,  and,  I  am 
h .  ppy  to  say,  the  model  the  editors  chose 


was  Dixon.  lU.,  situated  100  miles  west 
of  Chicago. 

The  magazine  includes  articles  on  the 
local  church  bazaar,  a  traditional  family 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  drying  the  flowers 
and  foliage  that  are  In  abundance  in  the 
countr>'.  and  preserving  the  antique 
treasures  which  frequently  can  be  found 
in  the  attics  of  old  homes. 

All  these  things  are  commonplace  in 
small  towns  all  across  our  Nation;  they 
are  traditions  which  have  been  passed 
from  family  to  family  over  the  years.  But, 
as  the  introductory  article  points  out.  be- 
ginning in  the  1920's  and  continuing  to- 
day, middle  America  Is  a  place  to  be 
from — not  a  place  where  many  people 
choose  to  stay. 

As  a  result  of  our  mass  migration  to 
the  cities,  many  of  these  fine  old  tradi- 
tions have  been  lost  on  our  urban  popu- 
lace. I  believe  that  the  current  intere.t 
in  such  activities  as  quilting,  canning 
and  antiquing  indicate  that  city  uwellers 
have  begun  to  realize  that  they  are.  in- 
deed, missing  something — something  im- 
t;ortant  to  their  lives,  the  ability  to  gl^e 
a  project  a  personal,  human  touch. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  residents  of 
Dixon.  111.,  know  how  to  incorporate  these 
time-honored  activities  into  their  mod- 
em world.  I  have  seen  and  admired  this 
juxtaposition  of  the  old  and  the  new  in 
small  towns  all  over  Illinois,  I  have  seen 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  having 
the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Dixon,  111.,  was  the  home  of  my  grand- 
mother, who  was  reportedly  a  real  beauty 
and  was  known  to  some  as  the  "Belle  of 
Dixon.  "  I  have  known  for  years  that 
Dixon  has  beauty  of  Its  own  as  a  city 
and  I  am  pleased  that  Sphere  recog- 
niees  it  too. 

I  only  wish  that  my  colleagues  could 
see  the  magazine  photographs  which 
reflect  the  beauty  of  Dixon — the  fine  old 
houses,  the  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the 
ladies  working  together  at  the  church 
bazaar,  the  rich  bounty  of  the  Thanks- 
giving table.  I  am  sure  it  would  make 
them  long  to  return  to  a  simpler,  more 
economical  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  introductory  article  of 
Sphere  magazine  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

OHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LrcACT  op  A  Smaix  Town 
(By  Natalie  Levy) 

Once  upon  a  time,  back  In  the  1920-.-,  and 
'30e.  and  even  into  the  '40s.  middle  America 
was  a  place  to  be  from.  Main  Street  «as  a 
drag.  The  farmer's  daughter  and  the  drug- 
store cowboy  alike  shook  the  dust  of  tiny 
rural  communities  from  their  shoes  soon 
after  high  school  graduation;  they  turned 
their  scrvibbed,  country-fresh  faces  to  the 
shining  towers  of  Manhattan.  Los  Angeles. 
Chicago  and  beyond. 

But  things  have  a  way  of  coming  full 
circle.  Two  generations  after  Sinclair  Lewis 
and  Sherwood  Anderson.  Theodore  Dreiser 
and  Thomas  Wolfe  put  down  the  small 
town,  Americans,  disenchanted  with  a  big. 
wide,  not-so-wonderful  world,  are  discover- 
ing that  you  can  go  home  again — to  the 
good  life.  And  there  they  are  finding  other 
spiritually  rejuvenated  returnees  to  fond 
childhood  memories  contented  people 
who've  never  left  and  refugees  from  urban 
sprawl   who've   never   known   a   small   town 
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St  all  but  are  thriving  on   what   they  find 
there. 

There  la  a  continuity  to  life  in  a  small 
town  that  satlsfiies  a  yearning  for  meaning 
and  stability.  Life  doesn't  start  from  scratch, 
nor  Is  It  lived  In  limbo.  It  draws  vitality 
from  ancestral  roots  long  nurtured  in  a  place 
where  generations  mingle  Instead  of  suffer- 
ing "gaps."  It's  reflected  In  the  spontaneous 
borrowing  of  a  trinket,  a  tradition,  a  memory 
from  the  past  to  Illuminate  and  warm  the 
present  and  future.  It's  sentiment  beyond 
price  yet  without  Intrinsic  value — where  an 
heirloom  can  as  easily  be  a  recipe  as  a 
ruby  brooch. 

Small-town  families  have  time  and  an 
Instinctive  gift  for  perpetuating  treasured 
symbols  to  enrich  each  day.  The  Intangible 
sense  of  belonging  Is  made  tangible  by  the 
contents  of  cedar  chest,  attic  trunks  and 
family  albums,  which  are  cherished  not  for 
their  age  but  for  their  associations  and  rele- 
vance today  to  those  who  draw  pleasure  and 
strength    from    them. 

What's  nostalgia  to  expatriates  Is  everyday 
life  to  small-town  residents,  and  the  past  is 
actively  a  part  of  the  present.  A  small  prairie 
town  Is  where  class  reunions,  holiday  tradi- 
tions, church  bazaars,  band  concerts  in  the 
park,  state  fairs,  4-H  clubs,  working  on  your 
fathers'  land  (without  pay)  and  snatches  of 
historical  minutiae  are  warp  and  woof  of  the 
fabric  of  living. 

Dixon.  Illinois,  a  hundred  miles  west  of 
Chicago.  Is  such  a  town,  mldwestern  Amer- 
ica In  microcosm — a  place  where  4-H  coexists 
with  the  gourmet  club,  technology  modifies 
ancestral  mores  without  obliterating  their 
essence  and  longevity  rather  than  high  drama 
marks  the   Institutions. 

Born  In  the  1830s  as  part  of  the  nation's 
westward  drive.  Dixon  was  named  for  a 
Vermonter  who  operated  an  early  ferry  and 
tavern  beside  the  lovely  Rock  River.  Nearby. 
John  Deere,  another  New  Englander  on  the 
move.  Invented  the  special  plow  that  made 
the  surrounding  plains  a  granary  for  the 
world. 

And  Dixon  lives  proudly  but  casually  under 
Its  very  own  Lincoln  legend.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln passed  through  Dixon  frequently  before 
he  became  president  and  was  even  stationed 
there  In  1832  during  the  Black  Hawk  War  as 
captain  of  the  town  regiment.  Pride  In  this 
legend  is  evident  In  the  statue  of  youthful 
Captain  Lincoln,  commemorating  his  service. 
But  Lincoln  Is  no  sacred  cow.  If  you  ask  to 
see  the  room  in  the  Nachusa  Hotel  where  he 
is  said  to  have  slept,  the  staff  Is  glad  to 
oblige — as  long  as  no  one  Is  sleeping  there. 

Dixon  Is  a  luckier  town  than  many.  Though 
farming  dominates  the  area,  no  dust  bowl 
ravaged  the  soil.  There's  been  slow  but  steady 
growth.  Young  people  who.  a  few  years  ago, 
were  lost  to  the  community  after  college  or 
military  service,  now  return  after  sampling 
the  outside  world.  They  hang  out  shingles  as 
lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  schoolteachers. 
Some  never  sally  forth  but  marry  high  school 
sweethearts  and  settle  down  to  tend  the 
family  farm  or  retail  store. 

On  Dixon's  fringes  are  carefully  nurtured 
19th-century  houses  and  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  shiny  new  ones — with  nary  a  high- 
rise  In  sight.  Many  Greek  revival.  Gothic  and 
Victorian  dwellings  are  furnished  In  modern 
comfort  or  graced  with  the  fine  old  pieces 
or  both.  The  elderly  artifacts  are  not  con- 
sciously sought  antiques  but  rather  the  well- 
built,  well -cared -for  things  that  Dixon's  pio- 
neers have  handed  down  to  their  progeny. 
They  reign  with  Integrity  among  the  color 
TVs.  air  conditioners  and  garbage  disposals. 
When  Dixon's  lofty  trees  fell  victim  to 
Dutch  elm  disease,  the  townsfolk  fought 
back  with  petunias,  whose  thickly  clustered 
rosy  blossoms  welcome  visitors  from  May  to 
the  flrst  frost  at  the  outskirts  of  town  and 
extend  for  several  miles  along  both  ^ides  of 
main  traffic  lanes.  The  petunias  have  been 


such  a  distinctive  and  overwhelming  success, 
the  town  celebrates  each  July  4th  with  a  fes- 
tival in  their  honor  that  features  a  parade 
of  floats  and  marching  bands,  pancake  break- 
fasts, talent  shows,  jjork  chop  barbecues,  ob- 
stacle races,  a  canoe  regatta,  ice  cream  so- 
cials and  other  merriment. 

For  all  Its  cherishing  of  roots  and  funda- 
mental values  and  old-fashioned  virtues, 
Dixon  is  no  ostrich.  Ecology,  civil  rights 
and  instant  communications,  social  con- 
sciousness, space  exploration  and  environ- 
mental concerns,  parking  meters,  permanent 
press,  pot,  rock  and  the  rotary  engine  have 
all  become  part  of  life  ir  this  plains'  settle- 
ment. Farmers'  wives  still  weed  beans  along- 
side the  menfolk,  but  there  are  deep  freezers 
and  micro-wave  ovens  in  their  kitchens.  Rais- 
ing crops  and  livestock  are  the  heart  of  the 
community,  yet  civic  leaders  seek  new  and 
varied  light  industry.  Should  the  economy 
falter  In  one  sector,  there  Is  other  work  to 
take  up  the  slack. 

Art  shows  and  concerts,  lectures  and  dis- 
cussion groups,  libraries  and  little  theater 
performances  flourish.  Dixon's  live  culture 
Isn't  on  the  level  of  London  or  Paris,  but  by 
way  of  compensation,  neither  is  Its  trafiBc, 
costs  or  crime.  Without  challenging  Picasso. 
Stravinsky  or  T  S.  Eliot,  certain  creative  citi- 
zens take  pleasure  In  perpetuating,  honestly 
and  Imaginatively,  the  homey  handcrafts  of 
their  forebears. 

But  as  much  as  a  town's  quality  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  Its  people,  In  spite  of  Its  small  size, 
Dixon  is  large  of  spirit.  The  folks  of  Dixon 
are  doughty,  vital  and  hard-working,  un- 
pretentious, energetic  and  friendly,  easygoing 
and  out-going.  Perhaps,  rarest  of  all,  they 
appear  emlnentlv  content  with  their  lot. 


PENTAGON     MUST     DO     MORE     TO 
CONSERVE    OIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
carefully  examining  the  facts,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Defense  Department  is 
not  doing  enough  to  reduce  the  effect  of 
military  petroleum  purchases  on  the 
domestic  economy. 

The  recent  announcement  of  a 
2-month  forced  allocation  of  19.7  million 
barrels  of  petroleum  represents  entire- 
ly new  inroads  on  domestic  consumption. 
This  new  requirement  was  made  official 
by  a  Department  of  the  Interior  direc- 
tive to  22  companies  to  supply  the  19.7 
million  barrels  directly  to  the  Defense 
Department  under  the  authority  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

Previously  most  of  this  328,333  barrels 
a  day  had  been  purchased  overseas  and 
used  there.  Now  it  must  be  acquired  with- 
in the  United  States  where  it  will  have 
a  significant  impact  on  putahc  consump- 
tion. There  has  even  been  speculation 
in  the  Oil  and  Gas  Newsletter  that  the 
Defense  Department  might  be  trying  to 
recoup  from  domestic  refiners  more  than 
its  overseas  losses. 

NEW     PURCHASES     AGCREVATE     SHORTAGES 

Although  small  by  daily  national  de- 
mand totals,  this  forced  allocation  un- 
der the  Defeiise  Production  Act  rep- 
resents about  10  percent  of  the  daily 
shortfall  nationwide.  Thus  it  will  have 
an  impact  far  greater  than  normally 
thought. 

The  Defense  Department  has  said  it 
Is  attempting  to  cut  back  consumption  by 
11  percent.  But  this  simply  is  not  enough. 
It  will  not  even  cover  the  new  purchases 
required  due  to  the  closing  down  of  for- 
eign sources.  The  Defense  Department 


can  and  should  do  more  to  reduce  this 
new  inroad  on  domestic  use. 

Just  how  much  more  is  a  question  in 
dispute.  If  it  would  not  adversely  affect 
national  security,  I  urge  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  consider  the  following 
plan. 

The  goal  of  the  Defense  Department 
should  be  to  cancel  out  the  new  purchases 
by  reducing  militarj'  consumption  and 
operating  more  efficiently.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  this  could  be  done. 

For  example,  for  the  tough  winter 
months  ahead,  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
all  military  aircraft  operations  would 
save  207,025  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  A  50- 
percent  cutback  in  all  ship  operations 
would  save  48,425  barrels  a  day.  And  a 
25-percent  savings  in  the  oil  used  for  in- 
stallation support  would  provide  another 
23,725  barrels  daily.  This  total  of  279,175 
barrels  daily  would  almost  cancel  out  the 
new  domestic  purchases. 

NATIONAL     SECURITY      CONSIDERATIONS      FIRST 

A  temporary  cutback  along  these  lines 
could  be  handled  without  endangering 
national  security.  At  no  point  should  any 
reduction  be  made  which  will  weaken  us 
strategically.  Our  deterrent  systems,  the 
Minuteman  missiles,  the  bomber  fleet  and 
the  Polaris  and  Poseidon  submarines 
should  not  be  touched.  But  the  routine 
military  consumption  can  be  cut  dras- 
tically. 

Only  nonessential  activities  should  be 
curtailed  such  as  the  many  militar>'  air- 
lift flights  which  carried  the  equivalent 
of  5,748  planeloads  of  military  personnel 
last  year  on  nonofficial  business.  The 
number  of  ship  days  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  can  be  reduced  without  any  les- 
sening of  security.  In  areas  of  possible 
confrontation  such  as  the  Middle  East. 
the  current  level  of  operations  could  be 
continued  if  supported  by  eflBciencies 
elsewhere. 

Other  savings  can  be  made  by  ground- 
ing the  178  personal  planes  used  by  rank- 
ing officers  worldwide,  the  62  helicopters 
in  the  Washington,  DC.  area,  and  stop- 
ping the  normal  VIP  and  vacation-in- 
spection trips. 

Huge  savings  can  be  made  by  eliminat- 
ing many  permanent  changes  of  sta- 
tions—PCS.  For  fi.soal  year  1974.  2,267,000 
PCS  moves  are  budgeted  or  more  than 
one  move  for  every  person  in  the  military. 

One  any  one  day  there  will  be  89,000 
personnel  on  the  move  or  the  equivalent 
of  5',i  combat  divisions.  The  amount  of 
fuel  consumed  is  staggering. 

The  11 -percent  cutback  by  DOD  is 
much  too  small  when  It  is  realized  that 
domestic  purchases  by  the  DOD  must  be 
doubled.  They  must  cut  more. 

Since  one-half  of  Defense  petroleum  is 
consumed  overseas,  it  would  be  logical  to 
expect  that  some  of  our  2,000  major  and 
minor  installations  abroad  would  be  cut 
back  or  reduced  to  inactive  status  so  that 
U.S.  oil  needed  at  home  does  not  continue 
to  flow  to  distant  land. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  energy 
crisis  we  are  facing  could  produce  either 
a  calamity  or  the  impetus  for  great  prog- 
ress. 

This  crisis  will  become  a  calamity  if 
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the  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Government 
acts  unwisely  to  Impose  restrictions  and 
programs  that  stiffle  the  development  of 
additional  energy  resources. 

This  crisis  could,  however,  provide  the 
spark  that  would  expand  our  energy  sup- 
ply both  through  the  further  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  and 
through  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology to  utilize  abundant  resources 
which  have  been  unused  over  the  ages. 
Our  current  energy  shortage  is  the  re- 
sult of  unwise  Government  policies  which 
over  the  past  two  decades  have  reduced 
Incentives  and  encouraged  misuse  of  our 
resources  through  artificial  restraints. 
Our  task  now  is  not  to  increase  these 
restraints  and  further  reduce  energy 
supplies:  our  task  is  to  remove  the 
straitjacket  and  allow  our  business 
enterprise  to  re.spond  as  it  can  and  should 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  free  society. 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  is  an 
excellent  article  by  Dr  W.  Philip  Gramm, 
a  professor  of  economics  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University  and  a  consultant  to  Canada's 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

Dr.  Gramm  points  out  that  the  abun- 
dant energy  we  have  enjoyed  in  this 
country  during  the  past  half  century  is 
a  result  of  free  enterprise  reaction  to  the 
demise  of  the  whalmg  industry. 

Dr.  Gramm  makes  two  very  inter- 
esting suggestions: 

First.  All  price  ceilings  and  Govern- 
ment controls  should  be  elimmated. 

8ec<md.  The  people  .should  be  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  true  coet  of  environ- 
mental and  ecological  programs  so  that 
they  can  choose  the  pohcy  to  be  followed 
in  this  area. 

Mr  President,  Dr  Gramm  has  pro- 
duced a  highly  informative  and  logical 
article  on  this  most  important  issue.  I 
ask  unajilmous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Tm  Emkbcy  Cmisis  in  Pisstective 
(By  W.  Philip  Ortunm) 
Much  of  the  prevailing  rhetoric  on  the  "en- 
ergy crisis"  expresses  this  kind  of  lofric: 
Since  there  Is  ]ust  so  much  oil,  coal,  natural 
gas  and  oth«r  energy  sources,  sooner  or  later 
we  are  going  to  run  out.  We  must,  therefore, 
begin  to  ration  these  resources  not  only  to 
meet  the  current  crisis  but  to  conserve  en- 
ergy In  our  time  and  move  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing further  Into  the  futiire  Americans  have 
be«n  "energy  pigs."  according  to  Stewart 
Udail.  and  have  be«n  operating  on  the  m*s- 
gutded  assumption  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  qxiantity  of  energy  Since  we  are  at  the 
end  of  the  era  of  cheap  fuel  and  dealing  with 
a  problem  without  precedent,  strong  and 
previously  unacceptable  policies  are  called 
for:  government  regulation  of  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  energy. 

Ignored  is  the  fact  that  mankind  has  fre- 
quently experienced  Instances  of  Increasing 
scarcity,  and  by  ingenuity  and  free  action 
has  solved  all  of  tlMm.  In  fact,  we  are  ctir- 
rently  experiencing  the  lecond  major  energy 
crisis  In  American  history 

From  the  cokMilaatlon  period  until  the 
Civil  War  the  major  source  of  artificial  light- 
ing In  ^h«  US.  and  Europe  was  whale  and 
sperm  oU.  Sine*  there  were  no  good  subeti- 
tutes  for  these  oils  as  sources  of  light,  the 
world's   supply   of   artificial    light   depended 


almost  exclusively  on  the  whaling  Industry. 
People  did  not  need  computers  to  project 
that  the  supply  of  whales  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  expansion  in  demand. 

Sperm  oil  rose  from  43  cents  per  gallon  In 
1823  to  13  55  a  gallon  In  18M  Whale  oU  rose 
from  a  low  of  23  cents  In  1832  to  $1  45  a  gal- 
lon In  .865.  As  prices  rose,  gas  distilled  from 
coal  became  an  economically  feasible  substi- 
tute causing  whale  oU  demand  to  fall  off 
sharply  In  Europe 

In  '859  sperm  oil  was  over  $1  35  a  gallon. 
But  that  same  year,  an  event  which  In  nine 
years  would  end  the  whale  oil  crisis  forever 
occurred:  petroleum  was  discovered  In  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  meantime,  the  demand  of 
the  Civil  War  boomed  whale  oil  prices  Not 
only  was  there  Increased  demand,  the  war 
disrtipted  production  Conscription  of  whal- 
ing vessels  as  freight  ships  and  the  capture 
or  destruction  of  ships  by  Southern  priva- 
teers caused  a  decline  of  more  than  50"*  In 
the  number  of  US.  ships  In  whaling  and  a 
60%  decline  in  tonnage  By  1866,  sperm  oil 
had  reached  a  high  of  $2  55  a  gallon. 

The  high  prices  for  whale  and  sperm  oil 
between  1849  and  1867.  provided  a  growing 
profit  Incentive  to  develop  an  efficient  refin- 
ing process  for  crude  petroleum  and  induced 
the  Investment  required  for  the  production  of 
kerosene.  Beginning  In  1867.  kerosene  broke 
the  sperm  and  whale  oil  market  and  prices 
tumbled  By  1896,  sperm  oil  was  cheaper  than 
It  had  been  In  any  recorded  period — 40  cents 
a  gallon — but  whale  oil  lamps  were  no  more 
than  relics  for  succeeding  generations. 

TWO    VTTAL    ruNCTlONS 

Aside  from  providing  an  Incentive  for  the 
development  of  petroleum  products  rising 
whole  and  sperm  oil  prices  performed  two 
other  vital  functions.  Rising  prices  caused 
consumers  to  act  out  of  their  own  self  Inter- 
est to  economize  the  use  of  oil.  Rising  prices 
gave  an  inducement  for  producers  to  Increase 
output  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  through  in- 
creases in  Investment,  improvements  In  tech- 
nology, and  Increased  labor  input.  The  rise 
in  prices  from  1820-1847  induced  a  rise  In  the 
tonnage  of  whaling  vessels  of  almost  600 '« 
and  produced  numerous  technological  Im- 
provements in  the  whaling  Industry.  It  ap- 
pears that  rising  prices  caused  output  to 
Increase  perhaps  by  l.OOC'i  or  more.  Had 
government  possessed  the  power  and  voli- 
tion to  ration  whale  and  sperm  oil  to  hold 
its  price  down  or  to  levy  a  tax  on  oil  to  reap 
the  gains  from  the  price  rise,  the  shortage 
would  have  been  catastrophic  and  the  ad- 
vent of  kerosene  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts might  have  been  delayed  for  decades. 

The  whale  oil  crisis  Is  a  case  study  of  how 
the  free-market  system  solves  a  scarcity 
problem.  The  end  product  of  this  process  of 
discovery  and  innovation  Is  the  Petroleum 
Age  In  which  we  live  We  owe  the  benefits 
and  comforts  of  the  present  era  to  free  enter- 
prise and  the  scarcity  of  whales. 

The  history  of  our  first  "energy  crisis" 
demonstrates  that  there  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  face  long-term  doom.  If  tech- 
nology were  suddenly  frozen,  some  of  the  dire 
projections  being  made  now  might  be  real- 
ized In  8e\eral  hundred  years  or  less,  de- 
pending on  which  "expert  cf  the  week"  one 
believes  But  technology  Is  not  freedom  It  Is 
Instead  progressing  at  a  rate  unprecedented 
In  hUtory.  Th«  Petroleum  Age  will  pass  as 
did  the  Stone  Age  (and  the  Whale  OU  Era). 
The  real  danger  Is  that  we  may  foolishly  re- 
strict the  exploitation  of  current  energy 
sources  and  allow  them  to  became  valueless. 
Only  If  we  eliminate  the  market  Incentives 
for  Innovation  and  Investment  will  we  (ace 
a  real,  long-term  "energy  crisis  ' 

Though  there  Is  no  long-term  "energy  cri- 
sis" there  is  a  short-term  problem.  Economic 
sciences  teaches  that  shortages  cannot  exist 
In  free  markets.  In  free  markets  prices  rise 


In  order  to  eliminate  shortages.  "Crisis"  as 
opposed  to  simple  scarcity,  results  from  mar- 
ket disruptions;  and  the  only  sector  of  soci- 
ety which  possesses  the  power  to  disrupt  a 
large  market  is  the  Government.  Government 
price  ceilings  on  natural  gas  at  the  well-head 
have  been  one  of  the  most  disruptive  public 
policies.  By  setting  the  price  of  natural  gas 
artificially  low.  the  government  has  stifled 
the  Incentive  of  producers  to  Increase  sup- 
plies, while  the  artificially  low  price  has 
stimulated  demand.  Furthermore,  since 
profits  are  low  at  these  artificially  low  cell- 
ing prices.  Investment  and  exploration  have 
fallen  off  sharply. 

Price  controls  have  also  had  a  detrimental 
Impact  on  the  supply  of  petroleum  products 
and  the  construction  of  refinery  capacity,  es- 
sential to  increasing  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies. Due  to  the  pressure  to  keep  prices 
below  what  the  free  market  would  specify, 
shortages  of  petroleum  products  have  oc- 
curred at  both  the  retail  and  wholesale  levels. 
Had  prices  jeen  allowed  to  rise,  the  quantity 
supplied  would  have  expanded  to  meet  the 
quantity  demanded;  and  each  consumer 
would  have  had  direct  Incentive  to  economize 
on  usage.  We  are  only  now  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  distorting  Impact  on  the  production  of 
Inputs  essential  for  fuel  production  (drilling 
equipment,  tub  ilar  steel,  etc.)  which  four 
phases  of  price  controls  have  produced. 

Environmental  legislation  and  court  action 
also  have  had  a  significant  Impact  on  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  energy.  Injunctions 
against  atomic  and  conventional  power  plants 
have  prevented  the  supply  of  electricity  from 
keeping  up  with  the  demand.  The  injunction 
against  the  Alaskan  pipeline  has  Impeded  the 
growth  of  oil  supplies.  Pollution  control  de- 
vices on  automobLes  have  increased  fuel  con- 
sumption and,  thereby,  Increased  the  demand 
for  gasoline.  Mass  conversion  from  high  sul- 
phur to  low  sulphur  fuels  In  order  to  comply 
with  EPA  regulations  to  abate  pollution  has 
caused  a  change  In  the  composition  of  energy 
demand  from  plentiful,  cheap  sources  of  en- 
ergy to    career  more  expensive  ones 

The  energy  crisis  has  made  it  clear  that 
pollution  abatement  has  a  defii:ilte  cost  to  so- 
ciety. Only  by  urvderstandlng  the  costs  in- 
volved In  various  fornis  of  pollution  abate- 
ment can  we  choose  how  much  environmen- 
tal protection  Is  optimal. 

liie  bureaucratic  niethod  of  looking  at  the 
supply  and  demand  for  energy  products  dif- 
fers substantially  Trom  the  market-directed 
approach.  The  bureaucrat  pres\imes  first  of 
all  that  the  supply  of  the  product  Is  abso- 
lutely fixed.  Price  does  not  matter.  A  price 
rise,  he  argues,  will  not  put  niore  oil  In  the 
pipelines — at  least  not  before  the  next  elec- 
tion. People  "need  a  certain  amount"  of  the 
product,  and  they  will  always  buy  the  same 
quantity  regardless  of  price  unless  they  are 
too  poor  to  afford  It  at  all.  These  views  aic, 
of  course,  economic  nonsense.  In  weighing 
the  various  courses  of  action  which  might 
be  followed  In  minimizing  the  cost  of  dealing 
with  the  current  energy  roblem  it  is  useful 
to  make  a  ball  par^  estimate  of  the  price  level 
that  the  free  market  would  yield  In  the  short- 
age period. 

KSTIMATIMC    OTTTPTrT    AKO    OEMANO 

Estimates  of  how  much  the  demand  for  en- 
ergy sources  would  decline  In  a  period  less 
than  a  year.  If  prices  rose  by  1  "Tf^ ,  range  'rom 
roughly  0  2''t  to  1.2"*  .  Estimates  of  how  much 
the  quantity  supplied  would  rise  In  the  same 
period.  If  prices  rose  by  1  "^  ,  vary  from  rough- 
ly 0  6'^,  to  2"c .  A  reasonably  conservative  es- 
timate Is  that  a  price  rise  of  1  %  will  provoke 
a  decline  In  the  quantity  demanded  of  0.5 To 
and  a  rise  In  the  quantity  supplied  of  1%. 

The  practical  Importance  of  these  -cli- 
mates Is  that  a  0"t  shortage  In  the  supply  of 
fuel  at  current  prices  would  yield  a  free  mar- 
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ket  rise  in  price  of  less  than  7  'Jr !  If  we  are 
more  pe-tlrr'.stlc  about  the  shortage  and  as- 
sume that  demand  exceeds  supply  by  20' «  at 
the  current  price  we  might  expect  a  price 
rise  of  less  than  14Tr . 

The  above  estimates,  though  conservative, 
do  not  take  account  of  the  disruption  pro- 
duced by  the  crisis  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds this  Issue.  Since  the  magnitude  of  the 
crisis  has  been  blown  out  of  all  reasonable 
proportions  and  people  fear  shortages  and 
rationing,  hoarding  by  both  the  supplier  and 
demanders  Is  a  genuine  possibility.  In  the 
very  short  run  (up  to  three  months)  we 
might  expect  prices  to  rise  above  the  long- 
term  market  price.  After  roughly  one  to  three 
months  we  should  expect  the  crisis  mania 
to  pass  and  a  general  dishoarding  to  occur  so 
that  prices  would  fall  to  a  level  below  the 
above  estimates.  The  estimates  are  of  course 
based  on  the  assumption  of  unhampered 
market  adjustments.  Government  attempts 
to  Interfere  with  this  market  process  would 
tend  to  shift  the  estimates  upward. 

The  first  step  In  solving  the  energy  short- 
age Is  to  allow  the  free  market  system  to 
work.  All  price  ceilings  and  government  con- 
trols should  be  eliminated.  Such  action 
would  greatly  stimulate  the  supply  of  energy 
sources  and  eliminate  shortages.  Prices  would 
rise  but  the  expansion  of  output  would  hold 
prices  to  the  minimum  which  current  con- 
ditions dictate.  Furthermore,  the  free  mar- 
ket will  Insure  that  energy  will  be  allocated 
to  the  highest  priority  users.  Price  increases 
are  not  pleasant,  but  they  are  better  than 
low  prices  and  no  energy.  If  these  higher 
prices  work  hardships  on  the  less  fortunate 
among  us,  special  provisions,  which  would  be 
preferable  to  the  distortions  and  waste  of 
rationing,  could  be  provided  for  this  small 
minority. 

There  Is  an  additional  advantage  of  allow- 
ing domestic  prices  to  rise.  As  prices  rise  In 
the  U.S..  the  cost  to  the  Arabs  of  maintaining 
the  restriction  on  sales  to  the  U.S.  will  get 
higher.  If  we  simply  allow  the  market  to 
work,  the  agreement  to  restrict  sales  to  the 
U.S.  will  break  and  with  It  Arab  unity  will 
break.  The  Arabs  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game.  If  we  allow  prices  to  rise  we  can  ex- 
pect the  development  of  new  domestic 
sources  such  as  oil  shale  and  domestically 
produced  substitutes  for  petroleum. 

COSTS    AND    CLEAN    AIR 

Another  step  In  solving  the  energy  problem 
Is  to  inform  society  of  the  cost  of  environ- 
mental and  ecological  programs  and  allow 
the  people  to  choose.  If  people  want  the  end 
products  of  such  programs,  they  will  have  to 
pay  the  cost  In  higher  energy  prices.  Without 
adequate  Information,  society  will  not  be  able 
to  decide  which  programs  are  worth  the  cost 
and  which  are  not.  If  people  prefer  cleaner  air 
to  lower  fuel  cost  they  can  choose  to  convert 
from  coal  to  oil.  If  they  choose  lower  fuel  cost 
they  can  burn  cheaper  and  dirtier  fuels.  Such 
a  system  seems  preferable  to  allowing  a  bu- 
reaucrat to  decide  for  them. 

To  Increase  supplies  we  should  open  the 
continental  shelf  for  drilling  but  make  firms 
liable  for  oil  spills  and  other  forms  of  ecologi- 
cal disturbances.  Most  oil  spills  are  not  from 
drillings  but  from  tankers.  By  employing  the 
Naval  oil  reserves,  the  continental  shelf  and 
areas  which  will  become  economically  feasible 
at  higher  prices,  output  could  be  greatly  ex- 
panded. 

We  should  institute  peak-load  pricing  for 
electricity  in  shortage  areas.  Brownouts  and 
blackouts  occur  because  In  peak  use  periods 
overloads  occur.  By  charging  more  for  power 
In  peak  use  periods,  nonessential  use  would 
occur  In  nonpeak  load  jjerlods  when  power 
is  cheaiier.  Under  the  current  system  there 
Is  no  Incentive  to  spread  out  pyower  use.  Peak 
load  pricing  could  minimize  overloads  In  the 
current  system  and  allow  time  for  supply 
sources  to  catch  up  to  peak  load  demand. 


In  a  free  market,  when  the  price  of  a  good 
starts  to  rise,  three  simultaneous  forces  are 
produced.  First,  people  start  to  use  the  good 
more  judiciously,  second,  producers  and  con- 
sumers who  use  the  product  begin  to  search 
for  cheaper  substitutes,  and  third,  producers 
of  the  product  attempt  to  expand  output  by 
using  and  developing  technology  to  meet  the 
demand.  It  Is  this  process  which  has  always 
forestalled  doom.  We  will  run  out  of  energy 
only  if  we  prevent  the  free  market  from  work- 
ing. Herein  lies  the  real  danger  of  the  -cnergv 
crisis." 


railway  workers  support 
humphrey-mondale  amend- 
ments TO  NORTHEAST  RAIL  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Congress  of  Railway  Unions 
and  the  Railw  ay  Labor  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation urgently  recommending  adoption 
of  amendments  No.  619  and  No.  621, 
ofifered  jointly  by  Senator  Mondale  and 
I,  to  S.  2188,  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
Rail  System  Development  Act. 

This  letter,  addressed  to  Senators 
Magnuson  and  Hartke  and  Congressman 
Staggers  and  Jarman,  observes  that — 

Absent  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  countryside  of  this 
nation  will  be  stripped  of  Its  railroad  service 
within  12  to  18  months. 

Because  of  this  serious  threat  to  the 
survival  of  rural  rail  transportation  and 
to  the  prosperity  of  rural  America,  in 
particular,  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
take  the  views  of  our  rail  system  em- 
ployees •rganizations  into  account  in 
forming  their  views  on  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  our  rail  employees 
organizations  to  the  congressional  leaders 
in  the  field  of  surface  transportation  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Hon.  Wahren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate 
Hon.  'Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation, U.S.  Senate. 
Hon.  Hahley  O.  Staggers. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 
Hon.  John  Jarman, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics,  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Gentlemen:  On  Monday,  November  12, 
1973,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Issued  an  order  aflHrmlng  certain  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  January  18,  1972.  These  rules 
would  require  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  authorize  abandonments  of  lines 
of  railroad  where  the  railroad  alleges  that 
the  line  involved  transported  fewer  than  34 
carloads  of  traffic  per  mil  during  the  12 
months  preceding  the  railroad's  request  for 
abandonment,  unless  those  who  oppose  the 
abandonment  can  prove  that  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  require  the  continued 
operation  of  the  line.  As  you  know,  such  an 
onerous  burden  simply  cannot  be  sustained 
by  the  shippers  and  communities  who  need 
the  services  that  are  to  be  abandoned.  It  Is 
significant  that  under  the  Commissions  new 


rules  the  railroad  need  only  establish  that 
fewer  than  34  carloads  per  mil  were  trans- 
ported over  the  line  without  reference  to 
whether  those  carloads  were  rocks  or  high 
grade  merchandise  and  without  reference  to 
whether  the  railroad  is  earning  a  profit  or 
sustaining  a  loss  on  the  line. 

No  lines  have  yet  been  abandoned  under 
these  rules  because  the  federal  court  at 
Harrisburg  issued  a  temporary  restraining 
order  against  the  operation  of  the  rules  on 
February  16.  1972.  That  order,  of  course,  has 
been  dissolved.  Within  a  short  time  the 
Commission  will  be  deluged  with  notices  of 
line  abandonments  throughout  the  United 
States  under  the  "34-carload  "  rule. 

We  are  informed  that  the  "34-carload" 
rule  was  issued  primarily  to  assist  the  Penn 
Central  and  other  Northeast  railroads  to  rid 
themselves  of  lines  which  they  felt  they  did 
not  need.  The  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress,  if  enacted,  would  supersede  the 
Commissions  "34-carload  '  rule  In  the  North- 
east, however,  the  Commission's  rule  applies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  consti- 
tutes a  grave  threat  to  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  rural  branch  lines  wherever  they 
exist. 

Because  of  this  immediate  and  critical 
threat  to  Innumerable  communities  and 
businesses  throughout  the  United  States,  we 
urgently  recommend  the  adoption  Into  law 
of  the  amendment  to  S.  2188  sponsored  by 
Senators  Mondale  and  Humphrey,  which 
would  provide  for  a  two  year  study  of  all 
rural  branch  lines  with  a  moratorium  on 
the  abandonment  of  such  lines  for  that  pe- 
riod unless  all  parties  agree  to  their  aban- 
donment. Absent  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation,  we  are  convinced  that  the  coun- 
tryside of  the  nation  will  be  stripped  of  its 
railroad  service  within  12  to  18  months. 
Respectfully. 

DoNUU)  S.  Beatth. 
Congress  of  Railway  Unions. 

C.   M.  MclNTYRE, 

Railway  Labor  Ej^ecutives'  Association. 


DIAL-A-RIDE 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral months  there  has  been  an  experi- 
mental program  in  several  of  our  cities 
called  Dial-A-Ride.  I  have  mentioned 
this  program  before,  and  saluted  the 
success  it  has  had  in  helping  provide  a 
new,  unique  mode  of  transportation  for 
those  citizens  who  cannot  readily  be 
served  by  either  taxi  service,  or  fixed  bus 
routes.  Tills  program  has  presented  a 
new  dimension  in  the  transportation 
market,  and  has  the  potential  of  address- 
ing some  of  our  major  headaches  in 
cities  and  towns  which  simply  don't  need 
expensive  mass  transit  systems.  In  an 
article  recently  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  there  is  an  excellent  example  of 
just  what  the  Dial-A-Ride  concept  can 
do  for  a  community,  or  even  a  group  of 
people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  by  Curtis  J.  Sitomer  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  It  is  an  example  of 
both  the  Dial-A-Ride  concept,  and  of  the 
desire  of  a  group  of  people  to  help  them- 
selves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Forgotten  People"  Dial  fob  NEEDrui 

Rides 

(By  Curtis  J.  Sitomer) 

Los  Angeles. — An  82-year-old  pensioner 
used  to  have  trouble  getting  to  the  market 
to  buy  food.  He  had  to  depend  on  neighb(»» 
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to  bring  him  milk  and  other  9t*plei  But  now 
he  gets  door-to-door  shopping  senrlce. 

A  8panUh-9pe«klng  widow,  mother  of  six, 
found  tt  difficult  eTen  to  save  the  bus  fare 
to  go  to  the  welfare  office.  But  now  she  can 
count  on  nx>nthljr  transportation  right  from 
her  home  for  a  modest  15  cents. 

These  residents  of  the  low-income,  rela- 
tively Isolated  area  of  East  Los  Angeles  are 
beneficiaries  of  a  new.  federally  funded  peo- 
ple-mover avrrtce  called  Dlal-Tour-Rtde 
(DTR>. 

Underwritten  by  a  $200,000  grant  from 
Model  Cities  and  the  US  Department  of 
Traneportatlon.  OlaJ-Your-Rlde  la  not  a 
brand  new  concept.  Similar  projects  have 
been  tried  in  Haddonfleld,  N  J  .  and  London. 
And  tt  l3  being  experimented  with  in  several 
small  suburban  communltle«  In  Southern 
California  and  elsewhere  across  the  US. 

"But  this  18  the  first  such  transportation 
program  operating  In  a  major  American  city 
with  a  predomlnautly  low-income,  Spaol&h- 
speaking,  senior  citizen,  and  unemployed 
population,"  explains  Ysidro  Molina,  project 
director  for  the  Bast  Los  Angeles  Community 
Improvement  Association. 

"Many  residents  here  are  forgotten  people. 
They've  never  been  anywhere.  And  nobody 
offered  to  take  them  anywhere,"  Mr  Molina 
explains. 

Dlal-Your-Rlde  Is  now  offering  It  has  five 
11 -passenger,  radlo-eqinpped  vans  that  pick 
up  and  deliver  residents  anyirbere  within  a 
42-squar«  mile  are*  In  th«  eastern  and 
northeastern  sections  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
service,  headquartered  In  a  refurbished 
abanikmed  fire  station  in  a  shopping  district, 
operates  a  telephone  dispatch  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  7  a  m.  to  7  p  m. 

Residents  call,  preferably  34  hours  In  ad- 
vance, to  place  their  nde  orders. 

Priorities  are  given  to  those  who  have  ab- 
solutely no  other  means  of  transportation 
and  need  to  reach  health  and  social  services. 
And  senior  citizens  and  the  handicapped  are 
given  preferenee. 

However,  Mr.  Molina  says  DYR  also  will 
take  youngsters  to  outings  and  sports  activi- 
ties. Job-seekers  to  potential  employment, 
and  others  to  community  meetings  and  civic 
gatherings. 

DTK  hires  bUlnnrual  drivers  and  dlspAtc^- 
ers,  all  of  them  from  the  locaj  eoouatuUty 
and  most  from  the  ranks  of  the  joMsss. 

Por  example,  Frank  Isteves,  a  former  truck 
driver  who  has  a  disability  and  had  been  un- 
employed for  four  years,  was  retrained  re- 
cently In  a  federal  occupatlonal-sklUs  center 
to  operate  a  DYR  van  He  now  e*ms  9677  a 
month. 

i-KATLXTs    Durrmixtrrxs 

The  federally  funded  people-noover  project 
has  been  oAclally  in  operation  only  (u>ce 
early  fall.  But  it  already  answers  about  lOO 
trip  reqneats  a  week. 

To  spread  word  of  the  service  to  ia7,000 
Inner-clty  residents,  DYR  hires  youngsters 
to  distribute  leaflets  i  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish) door-to-door  In  the  community  It  also 
eontacts  neighborhood  sodal-f^nrtce  agen- 
cies and  uses  free  public -servloe  radio  and 
teievtatoD  publicity 

As  aaore  t\in6m  are  made  available  officials 
say  they  will  expand  services  to  provide  more 
recreational  trips  for  senior  citizens  (to 
p«rk8,  zoos.  Disneyland,  and  the  like):  offer 
residents  transportation  to  church  on  S^tn- 
days.   and  plan  outings  for  school  children 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  MoUna  la  workUw  with 
■MiChborbeotf  oierchanta  to  provide  shoppinK 
discounts  for  senior  citizens  and  low-tnco<n« 
or  flxed-lncooie  users  of  the  service. 

"I  cant  believe  the  Idea  won't  spread  to 
other  communities  across  the  U  8  ,"  says  the 
project  director.  "Here  we  not  only  provide 
a  service  to  the  needy,  we're  helping  to  fight 
pollution  (through  this  type  of  tnuisporta- 
tlon  pool)  And,  ultimately,  well  even  give 
the  community  a  needed  soonoimc  boost." 


NOMINATION  OF  GERALD  R  FORD 
TO  BE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  closing  moments  of  Senate  debate 
and  discussion  of  the  nomination  of 
Gerald  R.  Fohd  of  Michigan  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  Public  Law  93-136,  en- 
titled an  act  to  liberalize  eligibility  for 
cost-of-living  increases  m  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuities,  which  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  October  24.  1973. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Maine,  who 
said  that  Public  Law  93-136  had  just 
come  to  his  attention  quite  properly 
raised  the  question  whether  enactment 
of  this  law  during  the  current  session  of 
the  Congress  would  make  Mr  Ford  in- 
eligible for  the  Vice  Presidency  because 
of  article  1,  section  6.  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, which  reads  as  follows : 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shaU.  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  clvU  office  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time, 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States,  shall  t>e  a  member  of  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maine  I  assured 
the  Senate  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  had  looked  Into  the 
question  whether  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision posed  any  bar  to  Mr  Ford's  con- 
firmation as  Vice  President  and  that  we 
had  found  that  it  did  not. 

In  the  brief  time  available  to  me  be- 
fore the  roHcall  on  the  question  on  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  go  Into  detail  regarding  this 
question  In  view  of  its  importance  I  a*k 
unanimous  consent  that  a  congressional 
research  service  analysis  of  the  subject 
prepared  by  Mr  Morton  Rosenberg,  leg- 
islative attorney  for  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  preceded  by  a  sum- 
mary of  the  analysis,  which  sets  forth 
very  clearly  the  reasons  why  this  con- 
stitutional provision  poses  no  bar  to  Mr. 
Ford's  confirmation,  be  printed  In  the 

RkCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AppucAsnjTt    or  thk   EMOLtrmirra  Clavsc 

(Aancix  I,  Section  6.  CLacsr  3)    or  the 

Cottwrrrtrnow    to    ttcb    Omci    or    Vk-e- 

PaxaiusHT :  A  SxnfiiiAaT 

In  view  of  the  urgent  requests  for  infor- 
mation as  CO  the  effect  of  Article  I,  i  8,  Clause 
3  on  the  eligibility  of  Gerald  Ford  to  bold  the 
vice -presidency,  the  following  summary  of 
the  full  report  Is  herewith  submitted  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  completed  report  will 
be  available  later  this  day 

The  pasnage  of  Pub  L  93  13«  on  Octo- 
btr  34,  197S  enhancing  the  retirement  an- 
nuity iMmeflts  of  federal  employees,  includ- 
ing Members  of  Congress  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent raises  qtiestkms  as  to  the  eliKlbUlty  of 
Gerald  Ford  for  the  office  of  Vice-Prsaident. 
That  law.  on  lu  face,  appears  U>  iDcrsasf 
the  cmoluBaenu  of  an  executive  offica  during 
the  term  of  a  memtier  of  congress  whose  ap- 
pointment Is  sought  tor  that  office  Therefore, 
two  questions  are  raised  1.  Old  Pub.  L.  93- 
IM  effect  an  Increase  In  the  emoluments  of 
the  Vice  President?  3  la  the  Vice  President 
a  civil  officer  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution? 


With  regard  to  question  1 .  an  argument  can 
be  made  to  the  effect  that  Pub  L  93-136  did 
not  effect  an  Increase  In  the  emoluments  of 
the  office  of  vice-president,  but  rather  grant- 
ed a  potential  pecuniary^  benefit  to  govern- 
ment employees  generalqr.  one  of  whom 
might  k>e  a  possible  Incumbent  to  that  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  weighty  evidence 
that  the  term  emoluments  was  meant  to  en- 
compass a  wide  variety  of  pecxinlary  benefits 
that  might  attach  to  any  office,  particularly 
within  the  context  of  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  Emoluments  Clause  (le  .  the 
prevention  of  office  seeking  for  personal 
gain  ) 

But  even  If  Pub.  L.  93-136  effected  an  in- 
creased emolument  for  the  vice-president's 
office.  It  would  appear  that  there  Is  substan- 
tial doubt  that  that  office  Is  a  "cIvU  office" 
as  that  term  Is  to  be  understood  under  the 
Emoluments  Clause  and  elsewhere  In  the 
Constitution  That  concluflon  Is  based  on 
the  following  reasoning  and  authorities: 

First,  the  evolution  of  the  Clause  during 
the  Constitutional  debates  of  1787  demon- 
strates that  the  Praniers  consciously  nar- 
rowed the  scope  of  the  area  of  disqualifica- 
tion of  MemlJers  of  Congress  In  two  ways:  by 
limiting  the  conditions  of  disqualification 
to  three  (creation  of  a  new  office,  increasing 
the  emoluments  of  an  old  office,  and  dual 
office-holding)  and  by  limiting  the  type  of 
office  for  which  a  Member  may  t>e  disqualified 
under  the  first  two  conditions  to  "civil  office  " 
rather  than  '"any  office" 

Second,  It  Is  apparent  that  the  term 
"clvU  office"  has  a  special  meaning  under 
the  Constitution.  It  Is  limited  to  those  of- 
fices created  by  Congress  or  the  Constitu- 
tion which  are  subject  to  the  appointment 
process  delineated  in  Article  n,  {  2,  clause  2. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Pramers  delib- 
erately made  a  distinction  between  such 
ClvU  office  and  the  constitutional,  elective 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President.  Since 
the  vice-president  Is  not  subject  to  nomina- 
tion, confirmation  or  commissioning,  under 
the  Constitution  or  Its  amendments  (It  is 
concluded  that  the  provisions  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Amendment  do  not  effect  a  change  in 
either  the  constitutional  status  of  the  Vice- 
President  or  the  appointment  process  of 
Article  II.  I  3.  clause  2) .  It  Is  not  within 
the  concept  of  civil  office  as  that  term  Is  used 
In  the  Emoluments  Clause  and  elsewhere 

Finally.  Judicial  precedents  and  leadiii); 
commentators  on  the  Constitution  agree  with 
the  exposition  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
the  term  civil  office  expounded  about. 
United  States  v  Germaine,  99  U  S  508 
(1879);  United  States  v  Mauat.  124  US  303 
(1888):  United  States  ▼  Smith.  124  US  825 
(1888);  Btirfon  v  United  States.  202  US  344 
(1906):  United  States  v  Maurice.  2  Brock, 
96.  2«  Fed  Cas  No  16.  747  (1823).  Scully  v 
United  States.  193  P  Rep  185  (1911):  and 
see  also.  WUloughby  The  Constitutional  Law 
of  the  United  States  (1920).  pp  605.  1447- 
1448.  1610;  Corwln.  The  President,  Office  and 
Powers  (1957),  pp  69-73 
MoaroN  RosihrsEBO.   Legislative   Attorney. 

American  Law  Division.  Noyeml>er  29,  1973. 

APFt-iCABfirrT   or  thi   EmoLrMENTS   Clause 
(AancLK  I.  Section  6.  Ci.*csx  2)    or  the 

CONSTmTTTON      TO      THE      OTTTCE      Or      VlCK 

PxEsrorNT 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
Public  Law  93  136,  effecUve  October  24,  1973, 
which  guarantees  to  federal  employees  cer- 
tain mmimum  benefits  under  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System.  Is  an  increase  In  the 
"emoluments"  of  a  "cIvU  office  "  which  would 
disqualify  Vlce-Presldent-dealgnate  Gerald 
Ford  from  holding  such  office  under  the  pro- 
hibition of  Article  I,  section  6,  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution  That  provision  states:  "No 
senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
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United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been 
increased  during  such  time;   .  .  .". 

The  House  Committee  Report  (HJl.  Rep. 
No.  93-457)  on  the  legislation  underlying 
Pub    L.  93-136  described  the  legislation  as: 

"Designed  to  (1 )  eliminate  the  anomaly  of 
a  difference  In  amount  between  annuities 
that  commence  on  or  before  the  effective  date 
of  a  coet -of -living  Increase  and  thoee  that 
commence  shortly  after  that  date;  (2)  mod- 
erate the  peaking  of  retirements  Immedi- 
ately before  cost-of-living  Increases  become 
effective;  and  (3)  reduce  disruption  In  the 
work  of  Government  agencies  caused  by  many 
employees  suddenly  retiring  at  the  same 
time." 

Specifically,  the  law  provides  that  the 
Immediate  (not  deferred)  ClvU  Service  re- 
tirement annuity  of  an  employee  retiring 
after  the  effective  date  of  a  cost-of-living  In- 
crease shall  not  be  less  than  bis  annuity 
would  have  been  If  he  had  retired  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  last  cost-of -living  In- 
crease. This  provision  applies  whether  or  not 
the  retiring  employee  met  the  age  and  serv- 
ice requirements  for  annuity  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  cost-of-living  increase. 
Similarly,  the  law  provides  that  the  annuity 
of  an  employee's  widow  or  widower  beginning 
after  the  effective  date  of  a  cost-of-living 
Increase  shall  not  be  less  that  it  would  liave 
been  if  It  had  begun  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  last  cost-of-living  Increase.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  apply  to  annuities  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  2,  1973  and  apply  to 
those  employees  who  retire  or  die  in  service 
after  July  1,  1973.  Thus,  an  employee  retiring 
on  or  after  July  1,  1973,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974.  when  another  annuity  increase 
may  be  due.  will  be  entitled  to  the  annuity 
computed  as  of  June  30,  1973,  plus  the  6.1 
percent  Increase  effective  that  date,  or  the 
annuity  earned  on  the  date  of  actual  separa- 
tion, whichever  Is  higher.  (Of  course,  the 
same  wUl  be  true  after  future  cost-of -living 
Increases.) 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
may  avail  himself  of  the  Federal  retirement 
system  covered  In  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Laws.  5  U.S.C.  8331  et.  seq.  For  purposes 
of  these  laws,  a  Member  of  Congress  may. 
by  giving  "notice  In  writing  to  the  official 
by  whom  he  is  paid  .  .  ,  ,  become  subject " 
thereto.  6  U.S.C.  8331  (2).  Elsewhere.  'Mem- 
ber of  Congress"  is  defined  to  Include  the 
vice-president.  5  U-S  C.  2106. 

We  have  no  Information  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Ford  has  executed  the  requisite  notice  under 
6  V3.C.  8331(2).  Nor  do  «ve  have  Informa- 
tion wheteher  Mr.  Ford  would  benefit  by  the 
alternate  method  computing  his  annuity  If 
he  did  so  elect.  Assuming  that  he  has  given 
the  requisite  notice,  two  questions  must  be 
faced:  First,  did  Pub.  L.  9^136  effect  an  in- 
crease In  the  emoluments  of  the  office  of  vice- 
president,  and.  If  so,  second,  le  the  office  of 
vice-president  a  "civil  office"  within  the 
meaning  of  Artcile  I,  section  6,  clause  2? 
I 

Although  the  Framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  speclficaUy  defiii.:  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "emolumeut  ".  ii  would  appear 
that  it  vos  meant  to  be  a  broad  generic  term 
which  was  designed  to  encon^pass  niore 
than  simply  the  salary  attached  to  an 
office.  This  seems  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
the  term  "compensation"  in  Article  I.  sec- 
tion 6.  clause  1  (  "The  Senators  and  Repre> 
sentatlves  sball  receive  a  compensation  for 
their  ■services  .  .  .")  and  Article  III.  section  1 
(The  Judges  .  .  .  sball  .  .  recelw  for  their 
services,  a  compensation  .  .  .").  Of  course, 
pensions  were  not  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Furthsr,  legal  dictionaries  generally  agree 
on  a  crosl  definition  of  the  term:  emolu- 
ments. The  pr  It  arising  from  office  or  em- 
plo}-msut;  that  which  is  received  as  compen- 


sation for  services,  or  which  is  annexed  to 
the  possession  of  office  as  salary,  fees, 
perquisites;  advantage;  gain  public  or 
private  .  .  .  Indirect  or  contingent  remunera- 
tions which  may  or  may  not  be  earned; 
remunerations  In  the  nature  of  compensa- 
tion or  In  the  nature  of  reimbursement. 
Waller  v.  U.S.,  180  P.  2d  194  .  .  .  (Ballantlne's 
Law  Dictionary,  3rd  Edition,  1969,  pp. 
398-399) 

Emolument.  The  profit  arising  from  office 
or  employment;  that  which  is  received  as 
compensation  for  services,  or  which  Is 
annexed  to  the  possession  of  office  as  salary, 
fees  and  perquisites;  ...  It  Imports  any 
perquisite,  advantage,  profit  or  gain  from 
the  possession  of  an  office.  (Bouvier's  Law 
Dictionary,  Baldwin's  Century  Edition,  1948, 
p.  353), 

Court  decisions  hfve  also  tended  to  give 
the  term  an  expansive  reading.  In  McClean 
v.  United  States,  226  U.S.  374  (1912),  the  Su- 
preme Court  commented  "Pay  and  emolu- 
ments are  but  expressions  of  value  used  to 
give  complete  ecompense  to  a  deserving  offi- 
cer. The  association  was  deliberate;  emolu- 
ments were  additive  of  pay  ...  Of  what  con- 
sequence, then,  how  they  may  be  defined? 
They  may  be  called  'Indirect  or  contingent 
remuneration",  as  they  have  been  called;  It 
may  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  'they 
are  sometimes  In  the  nature  of  comfjensation 
and  sometimes  In  the  nature  of  reimburse- 
ment'.""  (226  U5.  at  p.  382). 

Finally.  In  the  context  of  the  Emoluments 
Clause  itself,  it  would  appear  certain  that 
the  Framers  meant  to  include  all  varieties 
of  pecuniary  gain  that  might  be  attached  to 
an  office.  One  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
the  provision  was  to  prevent  Members  from 
seeking  offices  which  they  had  "enriched".  It 
cannot  be  presumed  that  the  Framers  were 
unaware  that  an  office  could  be  "enriched" 
by  means  other  than  simply  the  raising  of  Its 
salary. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Increased  bene- 
fit provided  by  Pub.  L.  93-136  does  not  attach 
to  the  office  of  vice-president  but  rather  to 
Mr.  Ford  himself  since  annuities  are  com- 
puted essentially  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
service,  age  and  high  average  pay  of  the 
annuitant.  If  so,  the  Emoluments  Clause 
does  not  apply  since  the  emoluments  of  the 
office  of  vice-president  have  not  been  In- 
creased during  Mr.  Ford's  current  term.  To 
the  contrary.  It  may  be  contended  that  since 
the  salary  of  the  vice-president  Is  consider- 
ably In  excess  of  that  of  a  Member,  If  Mr. 
Ford  serves  for  three  years  his  annuity  wUl 
be  substantially  greater  than  It  would  have 
l>een  as  a  Member.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Ford, 
upon  retirement,  could  receive  a  significant 
added  benefit  from  the  alternate  computation 
afforded  by  Pub.  L.  93-136.  Since  this  would 
also  l)e  true  of  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  benefit  may  not  be  viewed  as 
simply  an  Individual  one.  If  one  focuses  on 
the  vice-president's  office.  It  Is  seen  tliat  the 
new  law  could  reap  an  incumbent  a  consid- 
erable benefit. 

It  may  also  be  argued  that  Mr,  Ford's 
situation  Is  closely  analogous  to  that  which 
faced  Hugo  Black  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court.  Then  it  was  de- 
bated whether  an  Increase  in  retirement  ben- 
efits during  his  term  In  the  Senate  consti- 
tuted an  increase  lu  emoluments  within  the 
scope  of  the  Emoluments  Clause.  The  Senate 
confirmed  the  nomination,  apparently  agree- 
ing with  the  Attorney  General  that  Senator 
Black  was  nevertheless  eligible  because  the 
purpose  of  the  Clavise  was  served  "Inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Black  was  only  51  years  old  at  the  time 
and  so  would  be  Ineligible  for  the  Increased 
emolument  for  nineteen  years,  it  was  not  as 
to  him  an  Increased  emolument."  See  Corwln. 
Annotated  Constitution  at  133;  NY.  Times. 
August  14,  1837,  p.  1.  col,  13.  The  Ford  sit- 
uation, however,  would  seem  to  be  dtstln- 
giiishable.  kir.  Ford"s  potential  retirement  Is 


not  so  remote,  and  In  view  of  his  lengthy 
service,  would  probably  be  eligible  for  full 
retirement  benefits  upon  completion  of  his 
term  as  vice-president. 
II 

But  even  assuming  that  Pub.  L.  93-136  had 
the  effect  of  Increasing  the  emoluments  of 
the  office  of  Vice-President,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Emoluments  Clause  was  meant  to 
apply  to  that  office.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Clause,  the  usage  of  term  "civil  office"  else- 
where In  the  Constitution,  court  decisions 
dealing  with  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
the  commentaries  of  leading  constitutional 
scholars.  The  weight  of  these  authorities  and 
precedents  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
constitutional  term  "civil  office"  was  meant 
to  Include  only  those  offices  which  are  cre- 
ated by  Congress  and  svibject  to  appointment, 
and  not  those  elective  offices  established  by 
the  Constitution  Itself. 

After  the  preliminary  debates  In  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Emoluments  Clause,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  reported  the  following 
language:  "Members  of  the  first  and  second 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature  ought  to 
be  ineligible  to  any  office  established  by  a 
particular  state,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  (except  those  particularly  be- 
longing to  the  functions  of  each  branch) 
during  the  term  of  service,  and  under  the 
National  Government  for  the  space  of  one 
year  after  its  expiration."  This  language  was 
referred  to  the  (Committee  on  Detail  which 
reported  out  the  provision,  then  embodied  In 
Article  I.  Section  9.  as  follows: 

"The  Members  of  each  House  shall  be  In- 
eligible to.  and  incapable  of  holding,  any  of- 
fice under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  re- 
spectively be  elected;  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  Ineligible  to.  and  Inca- 
pable of  holding,  any  such  office  for  one  j-ear 
afterwards."   (Farrand,  vol.  2,  p.  180). 

At  that  point,  then,  the  only  changes 
found  necessary  by  the  Committee  were  the 
elimination  of  the  prohibition  against  state 
office  holding  and  the  deletion  of  the  addi- 
tional one  year  disability  for  House  Mem- 
bers. It  may  be  noted  that  this  relatively 
minor  change  came  about  despite  attempts 
led  by  James  Madison  at  nKXlificatlon. 

The  critical  debate  on  the  Clause  occurred 
on  September  3.  The  language  then  under 
consideration  was  a  revision  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Eleven  of  the  Cc«nmltte€  on  Detail's 
resolution  (quoted  above)  which  read  as 
follows : 

"The  members  of  each  House  shall  be  In- 
eligible to  any  civil  office  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  during  the  time  for 
which  they  shall  respectively  be  elected: 
and  no  person  holding  an  office  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  member  o?  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office." 

It  wtis  at  this  time,  however,  that  pro- 
ponents of  modification  again  proposed  that 
disqualification  be  limited  to  situations 
where  an  office  had  been  created,  the  emolu- 
ments attached  to  an  old  office  have  l>een 
Increased  during  the  term  of  a  member,  a'^d 
also  to  situations  of  dual  office-holding.  The 
significant  change  to  be  noticed  here  for 
present  purposes  was  that  the  proposal  on 
the  floor  limited  Ineligibility  to  any  civil 
office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  Proponents  of  mcdlflcation  xiltimate- 
ly  carried  the  day  on  a  close  vote.  The  lan- 
guage adopted,  which  but  for  one  further  Im- 
portant change,  is  virtually  that  which 
found  Its  way  into  the  final  draft,  read: 

"The  members  of  each  House  shall  be  In- 
eligible to  any  Civil  office  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  U.  States,  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shaU  have  been  Increased 
during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  re- 
^>ectlvely  be  elected — And  no  person  hold- 
ing any  office  under  Uie  U.S.  shall  be  a  mem- 
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ber  of  either  Houae  during  hla  contlnu*noe 
in  ofllc«  " 

This  l&ogu*^  noAy  now  be  compared  with 
that  which  appears  aa  Article  I,  SecUoo  0. 
Clause  3 : 

"No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civU  Office  under  the  Au- 
thority oC  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  encreaaed  during 
luch  time,  and  no  Person  holding  any  Office 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member 
of  either  Houae  during  his  Continuance  In 
Office  ■■ 

The  final  important  change  alluded  to  waa 
the  addlUoa  by  the  Committee  on  Style  of 
the  words  "be  appointed  to."  the  significance 
of  which  Is  discussed  below 

The  evolution  of  the  clause  therefore  dem- 
onstrates the  following:  First,  the  FYsmers 
consciously  limited  Ineligibility  to  clvU  of- 
fices rather  than  to  the  more  encompassing 
phrase  "ary  office"  aa  bad  previously  ap- 
peared That  thla  waa  a  significant  distinc- 
tion In  the  minds  of  the  Pramers  is  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  dlsquallflcation  for  dual 
office-holding  In  the  last  phrase  of  the 
Clause  applies  to  "any  office  under  the 
United  States  '  Second,  the  addition  of  the 
words  "be  appointed  to"  gives  further  mean- 
ing to  the  term  civil  office  since  It  conforms 
It  to  the  sense  of  similar  terminology  found 
elsewhere  In  the  Constitution  That  la. 
where  the  term  civil  office  appears  In  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  It  seems  clear 
that  a  distinction  Is  being  made  between 
offices  created  by  the  Constitution  and  offices 
to  be  created  by  the  Congress  By  specifically 
Unking  the  concept  of  appointment  to  those 
offices  which  Members  could  not  hold  under 
the  conditions  specified,  the  Pramers  were 
m&klng  the  Emoluments  Clause  consistent 
with  those  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  by  that  consistency  the  office  of 
the  Vice-President  seems  taken  out  from 
under  the  coverage  of  the  Clause. 

In  the  absence  of  any  contrary  evidence  as 
to  the  meaning  of  "clvU  office"  In  the  debates 
on  this  provision,  the  evolution  in  terminol- 
ogy must  be  deemed  of  significance  in  Itself 
The  Pramers,  we  have  been  taught,  chose 
their  words  with  care.  And  reference  to 
analogous  terminology  in  other  provisions 
tends  to  confirm  the  thesis  propounded. 

Article  n.  Section  3.  declares  that:  "The 
President,  Vice-President,  and  all  clvU  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  Impeachment  for.  and  convic- 
tion of.  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  distinction 
made  between  civU  officers  and  the  two 
elected  constitutional  officers  la  clear  and 
unmlstaJtable. 

Article  II.  Section  3  provides  that  the 
President  "shall  commission  all  the  officers  of 
the  United  States"  Of  course  the  Vice- 
President  is  not  commlasloned  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  It  la  significant  that  under  the 
Twenty-flith  Amendment,  the  nomination 
and  confirmation  of  a  new  Vice-President  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  la  aot  followed  by 
a  commissioning. 

Plnally.  Article  n.  Section  2.  Clause  3 
provides  that  the  President: 

"Shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  counsels.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for.  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law:  but  the  Congress  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  Inferior  offl- 
^  cen.  aa  they  think  proper.  In  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  In  tb^  heads  of 
the  departmenta." 

Judicial  Interpretation  of  this  provision  haa 
made  it  clear  that  there  can  be  no  offices  of 
the   United   Statea   except   those   which    are 


created  by  the  Constitution  Itself,  or  by  an 
act  of  Congreas,  and  that  no  one  can  be 
deemed  an  officer  of  the  United  States  unless 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  alone,  or  a  court  of 
law,  or  the  head  of  a  department,  and  If  the 
latter.  Congress  must  have  vested  that  power 
In  the  person  making  It.  by  some  statute,  and 
Congress  must  also  have  created  the  office, 
unless  It  Is  one  created  by  the  Constitution 
Itaelf  United  States  v  Grrmaine.  00  VS  608 
(1879);  United  Statea  v  Mouat.  124  UJB.  30J 
(1888);  United  Statei  v  Smith.  134  VB  636 
(1888);  Burton  v  United  Statea  303  UB  344 
(1906):  United  Stales  v.  Maurice.  96.  36  Fed 
Cas  No  18.  747  (1823);  Scully  v  United 
States.  193  F  Rep  186  (1911);  and  see  also. 
WtUcrughby.  The  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  Stales  (1939).  pp  606.  1447-1448.  1610; 
Corwin.  The  President.  Office  and  Powers 
(1957).   pp    69-73. 

In  United  Statea  v.  Maurice.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  (sitting  as  a  circuit  Judge)  held 
that  "this  clause  makes  a  general  provision, 
that  the  President  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
to  all  offices  of  the  United  States,  with  such 
exception  only  as  are  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  all  offices  (with  the  same  ex- 
ceptions) shall  be  established  by  law  " 

In  the  Oermaine  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared:  "The  argument  Is  that  provision 
is  here  made  (that  Is.  In  Art.  II.  Sec  3)  for 
the  appointment  of  all  offices  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  The  Constitution,  for  purposes 
of  appointment,  very  clearly  divides  all  Its 
officers  Into  two  classes.  The  primary  class 
requires  a  nomination  by  the  President  and 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  But,  foreseeing 
that  when  officers  became  numerous,  and 
sudden  removals  necessary,  this  mode  might 
t>e  Inconvenient.  It  was  provided  that.  In 
regard  to  officers  Inferior  to  those  specifically 
mentioned.  Congress  might  by  law  vest  their 
appointment  in  the  President  alone.  In  the 
courts  of  law.  or  In  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. That  all  persona  who  can  be  said  to 
hold  office  under  the  government  about  to 
be  established  under  the  Constitution  were 
Intended  to  be  Included  within  one  or  the 
other  of  these  modes  of  appointments,  there 
can  be  little  doubt."  In  the  Smith  case  the 
Court  stated:  "An  officer  of  the  United  States 
can  only  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  by  a  court  of  law.  or  the  heads  of  a 
department,  A  person  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  who  doea  not  derive  hla  position 
from  one  of  these  aourcea  la  not  an  officer  of 
the  United  Statea  In  the  aense  of  the 
Conatltution." 

It  may  be  noted  that  In  subsequent  decl- 
slona  the  Court  haa  not  departed  from  this 
rule  although  they  have  recognized  that  the 
word  "officer"  may  have  a  broswler  meaning 
when  uaed  In  statutes.  In  such  cases  the 
Court  haa  distinguished  between  the  consti- 
tutional and  the  statutory  use  of  the  term. 
Thus  In  the  LAtoar  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Members  of  Congress  are  officers 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  a 
provision  of  the  criminal  code  But  Justice 
Holmes  In  the  first  Lamar  case,  and  Justice 
White  In  the  second,  were  ctu-eful  to  dis- 
tinguish that  ruling  from  earlier  ones  which 
held  that  Members  were  not  officers  in  the 
constitutional  sense  Lamar  v.  United  States. 
340  US.  60  and  241  US  107  (1916);  see  also 
United  Statea  v,  Gradtcell.  234  Fed  446 
(1916). 

Since  the  Vice  President  does  not  hold  his 
office  by  virtue  of  an  appointment  under 
Article  II,  Section  3,  Clause  3,  and  since  the 
Twenty -fifth  Amendment's  nomination  and 
confirmation  process  in  no  way  changes  the 
nature  of  the  Vice  Presidency  aa  a  constitu- 
tional office  under  the  Conatltution.  It  would 
appear  reasonably  certain  that  the  office  of 
Vice  President  waa  not  Intended  to  be  en- 


compassed within  term  "ctvU  office"  In  Arti- 
cle I.  Section  6.  Clause  3, 

In  summary,  then  It  la  concluded  that,  al- 
though  not  entirely  free  from  doubt.  Pub.  L. 
93-136  effected  an  Increase  In  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  of  Vice  President,  but 
that,  assuming  It  efl'ected  such  an  increase. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Vice  President  la 
a  "civil  officer"  in  the  sense  In  which  that 
term  is  used  In  Article  I.  Section  6.  Clause  3 
and  elsewhere  In  the  Constitution. 

MOBTON    ROSXNBUmC, 

Legialative  Attorney. 


THE  "SATURDAY  NIGHT 
MASSACRE' 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  20  this  country  experienced 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Sat- 
urday Night  Massacre  "  The  President 
caused  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox 
to  be  fired;  Attorney  General  Elliot 
Richardson  resigned  because  he  would 
not  fire  Cox;  and  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  Ruckelshaus  was  also  fired 
for  refusing  to  fire  Cox.  The  "Massacre" 
was  precipitated  by  the  President's  re- 
fusal to  surrender  the  so-called  Water- 
gate tapes  and  Special  Prosecutor  Cox's 
insistence  on  using  the  courts  to  force 
the  surrender  of  the  tapes. 

Following  the  massacre  an  unprec- 
edented public  outcry  arose.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation,  political  leaders  from 
around  the  country,  and  people  close  to 
the  President  sent  him  an  uninistakeable 
message.  This  country  does  not  allow 
anyone — Including  the  President  of  the 
United  States — to  be  above  the  law.  The 
events  of  October  20  created  a  sense  of 
turmoil  and  outrage  in  this  country  that 
is  still  evident  in  the  mail  I  receive  daily. 
The  country  saw  that  a  complete  inves- 
tigation of  the  Watergate  affair  was 
necessary,  and  they  told  the  President 
that  they  would  not  tolerate  sabotage  of 
that  investigation. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  I 
read  the  reports  In  thLs  morning's 
Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times 
of  Ronald  Ziegler's  attacks  on  the  Special 
Prosecutor  staff  with  great  alarm.  As 
we  all  know,  the  President,  after  the  dis- 
charge of  Mr.  Cox,  appointed  Mr.  Leon 
Jaworski  as  the  new  Special  Pro.secutor, 
and  Mr.  Jaworski  went  to  work  with 
the  aid  of  the  Cox  staff  Although  I  per- 
sonally find  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  current  Special  Prosecutor  is  serving 
unacceptable  and  I  am.  therefore,  co- 
sponsoring  S.  2611,  which  would  create 
a  completely  Independent  Special  Pros- 
ecutor, until  such  an  independent  ar- 
rangement becomes  law,  and  possibly 
thereafter,  Mr  Jaworski  and  his  staff 
will  continue  to  pursue  the  Watergate 
investigation  The  men  and  women  on 
the  Special  Prosecutors  staff  have  the 
day-to-day  responsibility  for  one  of  the 
most  important  criminal  investigations 
in  American  hi.story. 

I  am.  therefore  deeplv  dl.'^turbed  to 
find  the  White  Hou.se  attacking,  not  the 
Special  Prosecutor  Ihl.s  time,  but  the 
Special  Pro.secutor'.s  staff  .According  to 
the  articles,  which  I  would  ask  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record.  Mr  Ronald  Zlegler 
stated  yesterday  that  members  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  staff  have  an  "in- 
grained suoplclon  and  visceral  dLsilke  for 
this  President  and  this  administration." 
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If  this  harsh  expression  of  White 
House  dissatisfaction  with  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  staff  merely  represents  an 
Inadvertent  outburst  caused  by  a  sense 
of  frustration  over  the  events  of  the  past 
weeks.  Mr.  Ziegler  should  say  so.  If.  how- 
ever, tiie  White  House  does  intend  to 
raise  questions  about  the  competence, 
fairness,  and  objectivity  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  stafl,  it  should  do  so  with 
specific  charges  and  examples.  The  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor's  staff  is  charged  with  an 
important  responsibility — bringing  those 
guilty  of  criminal  offenses  in  the  Water- 
gate and  related  matters  to  justice.  Mr. 
Cox  assembled,  and  Mr,  Jaworski  in- 
herited, a  staff  of  exceptionally  talented 
and  extremely  dedicated  individuals.  Un- 
founded or  unsupportable  charges 
against  the  staff  serve  no  useful  national 
purpose. 

My  gravest  fear,  however,  is  that  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr,  Ziegler  yesterday 
are  in  some  way  an  attempt  to  lay  a 
groundwork  for  an  administration  at- 
tempt to  discharge  or  force  the  discharge 
of  certain  members  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor's staff.  I  seriously  question  the 
legality  of  such  a  move,  and  I  am  seri- 
ously dismayed  if,  in  fact,  thought  is 
'jeing  given  to  such  an  action. 

No  step  could  more  easily  throw  this 
Nation  back  Into  the  turmoil  that  we 
experienced  over  Uie  weekend  of  October 
20  than  an  attempt  by  the  White  House 
to  tamper  with  the  Special  Prosecutor's 
staff.  Such  an  action  would  only  serve 
to  further  undermine  Presidential  credi- 
bility and  further  undermme  the  public's 
faith  tiiHt  a  fair  and  cDinnlete  Watergate 
investigation  uill  eventually  result  from 
our  system  of  ciin.mai   lustice. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  articles  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Zts.Gtsa.   CrrEs    "Mxbtakss"   bt    Legal   Staff 
(By  Carroll  KllpaUrlck ) 

llie  Wntilte  House  legal  staS  has  made 
"some  mistakes"  and  the  office  Is  being  re- 
organized to  bring  In  new  legal  talent  to 
assist  In  President  Nixon's  Watergate  de- 
fense, press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said 
yesterday. 

John  J  SiilHvan  a  Chicago  attorney, 
Judge  on  the  appelU'e  court  of  Illinois,  and 
an  old  friend  >  f  the  President,  baa  Joined  the 
oounsel  s  office  to  work  on  Watergate  issues, 
Zlegler  said  after  Khut  appeared  to  be  a 
rebuke  to  1.  Fred  Buzhard„,  who  has  iian- 
dled  the  bulk  of  the  court  work  Involving 
Watergate. 

Buzhardt  is  expected  to  remain  In  the 
counBel'e  offl'p  hut  Leonard  Garment,  who 
has  assisted  BM/.hardt  In  the  legal  work, 
la  expecie'1  to  leave  the  counsel's  office  and 
resume  his  work  as  an  adviser  on  cultural 
and  nilnorcy  atTuir-s 

When  Bubhardt  was  told  at  U.S.  District 
Court  here  of  Ziegler's  comments,  the  coun- 
sel said  he  "wouldn't  disagree"  with  the 
press  s^rrftsr7>  cfirnment  that  he  waa  over- 
worked and  added  "IVe  never  pretended  I 
was    perfect  " 

Buzr.ardi  said  he  expected  to  remain  on 
Uie  Watergnie  c&iie  Ziegler  also  aaki  Buz- 
hardt wuuid  coniinue  In  the  counsel's  of- 
fice bu!  w  'i:;d  dc'rgate  authority  to  others 
being   hrn'ight    in     ln'~Indlng   Sullivan. 

In  a  lengthy  and  impassioned  defense  of 
the  President  together  with  an  attack  on  his 


critics.  Ziegler  asaaUed  members  of  the 
Watergate  special  proeecutor's  staS  as  biased 
and   politically   motivated. 

But  he  exempted  Leon  Jaworski,  the  chief 
prosecutor,  from  the  attack.  Jaworski  la  a 
"very  responsible  and  fair  man,"  Zelgler 
said. 

However,  members  of  his  staff,  whom 
former  proeecutor  Archibald  Cox  recruited 
have  displayed  "Ingrained  suspicion  and  vis- 
ceral dislike  for  this  President  and  this  ad- 
ministration." Zlegler  said. 

Where  asked  whether  the  President  has 
full  confidence  In  Euzhardlt.  Zlegler  replied: 
"I  don't  want  to  express  any  public  dls- 
satlsfatclon  in  relation  to  the  work  of  any 
Individual." 

When  a  reporter  asked  If  he  was  not 
cutting  off  Buzhardt  at  the  knees,  Zlegler 
said  he  waa  not  and  that  Buzhardt  "Is  doing 
a  good  Job  and  will  continue  to  do  a  good 
Job," 

Acknowledging  that  mistakes  have  been 
made,  particularly  in  relation  to  public  dis- 
closure of  the  gap  in  one  of  the  subpoenaed 
tape  recordings,  Zlegler  said  that  does  not 
mean  the  President  is  dissatisfied  but  that  he 
recognizes  additional  help  Is  needed. 

Zlegler  said  that  H.  Chapman  Rose,  for- 
mer under  secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
Cleveland  attorney,  and  Kenneth  W,  Gem- 
mill,  a  PhUadelphla  attorney  and  former 
counsel  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
have  volunteered  their  services  to  assist  the 
President, 

Zlegler  said,  "we  have  provided  all  the 
crucial  material  needed  to  determine  what 
the  facts  are  and  now  It  Is  said  we  should 
give  more  and  more, 

"We  said  earlier  that  once  we  provided  the 
subponaed  tapes  that  that  won't  satisfy  some 
and  there  would  be  more  requests."  Some 
persons  want  to  "scavenge  through  and  rav- 
age all  of  the  President's  conversations," 
Zlegler  said. 

The  press  secretary  promised  that  the 
■White  House  would  make  public  next  week 
a  full  report  on  Mr.  Nixon's  financial  and 
tax  position  that  would  be  "verifiable  and 
accurate." 

But  he  hinted  that  copies  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Income  tax  returns  would  not  be  made 
available. 

Tapes  of  presidential  conversations  turned 
over  to  VS.  District  Court  Judge  John  J. 
Sirica,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  tape 
with  an  18-nimute  gap,  are  "Intact,"  Zlegler 
maintained.  "There  has  been  no  tampering 
with  the  tapes." 

He  conducted  the  regular  White  House 
news  briefing  yesterday  in  the  absence  of  his 
deputy.  Oerald  L  Warren,  who  was  \\\  Zieg- 
ler is  one  of  the  staH  members  working  on 
the  financial  report  and  other  documenta 
Mr.  Nixon  has  promLsed  1:1  aiis  ver  to  charges 
of  corruption  In  his  administration. 


ZlECLft  A.ssAii,s  Jaworski  Staff 
(By  H    W.  Apple,  Jr.) 

Wa.shincton,  Ni'vember  29 — Ttie  White 
House  bttter'.y  attacked  the  staff  of  the  spe- 
cial Waterpate  prosecutor  today,  charging 
that  It  ha.s  di5played  an  "ingrained  sus- 
picion and  vis  eral  di.-iUke  for  this  President 
and  this  Admlnl.'^tratlon." 

Ronald  L.  Zlegler.  the  Presidential  press 
secretary,  who  has  emerged  in  recent  weeks 
as  one  of  Mr,  Nixon's  three  closest  advisers, 
described  Leon  Jaworski.  the  prosecutor,  as 
"a  very  respected  man,  a  very  fair  man."  But 
he  added: 

"I  have  very  serious  questions  about  the 
staff  of  the  special  prosecutor's  office,  though, 
iJi  political  terms." 

Mr  Zlegler.  briefing  the  press  because  of 
the  iKnes^  of  his  deputy  Gerald  L  Warren, 
also  appeared  to  signal  a  decline  in  the  status 
<rf  J.   Fred   Buzhardt  Jr..  the  special  White 


House  oounsel  who  has  been  handling  the 
Watergate  case. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Buzhardt  conceded  today, 
to  Judge  John  J.  Sirica  that  the  official 
White  House  explanation  of  the  18-mlnute 
gap  in  a  Watergate  tape  recording  was  not 
a  certainty  but.  Instead,  "just  a  possibility." 

Aslced  whether  the  President  was  dissatis- 
fied with  Mr.  Buzbardt's  work,  Mr.  Zlegler 
replied  obliquely,  remarking  that  he  did  not 
want  to  express  "dissatisfaction  with  the  per- 
formance of  any  individual."  At  another 
point,  he  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  he  was  "cutting  his 
[Buzhardt'sl  legs  off." 

But  Mr.  Zlegler  said  the  White  House  legal 
staff  had  been  carrying  a  very  heavy  work 
load  that  led  "to  some  mistakes."  He  men- 
tioned as  an  example  the  staff's  failure  to 
discover  until  Nov.  14  exactly  which  Water- 
gate tapes  had  been  subpoenaed  months 
earlier. 

Asked  by  newsmen  about  reports  that  he 
was  being  taken  off  the  case,  Mr.  Buzhardt 
said,  "Nobody  has  told  me."  Asked  about  Mr. 
Ziegler's  comment  about  "mistakes,"  the 
lawyer  said,  "I've  never  pretended  I  was  per- 
fect." 

Another  White  House  official  said  that  he 
expected  Mr.  Buzhardt  to  remain  on  the 
Watergate  case  for  the  time  being. 

Asked  specifically  whether  Mr,  Buzhardt 
would  remain  in  charge  of  the  Watergate 
case,  Mr,  Ziegler  would  say  only  that  lawyer 
wovild  "continue  to  work  on  It.  continue  to 
play  a  key  role,"  Mr  Buzhardt  would  him- 
self ^-ant  to  delegate  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility, the  press  secretary  suggested. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  Washington 
political  code,  Mr,  Ziegler's  veiled  remarks 
seemed  to  add  up  to  a  demotion  for  Mr. 
Buzhardt.  And  other  White  House  sources 
said  control  of  the  case  was  expected  to  pass 
in  the  next  few  days  to  Judge  John  J.  Sulli- 
van of  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court,  a  59-year- 
old  Democrat  who  has  known  Mr,  Nixon 
since  his  Navy  days.  Judge  Sullivan  is  already 
working  at  the  Executive  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  Identified  by  Mr,  Ziegler 
as  one  of  the  members  of  an  Informal  working 
group  that  Is  assembling  a  series  of  state- 
ments on  such  questions  as  acquisition  of  Mr, 
Nixon's  homes,  the  International  Telephor»e 
and  Telegraph  Corporation  case  the  Presi- 
dents taxes,  and  so  on  The*  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed, beginning  next  week,  to  memliers  of 
Congress,  the  press  and  otiier  opinion  leaderb, 
Mr.  Zlegler  discliased. 

MEMHERS    OF    C«OtrP 

Mr.  Ziegler  said  that,  m  addition  to  Judge 

Sullivan  and  the  Wlr.te  Hou.'-e  counsel's  office, 
beaded  by  Leonard  Garnient.  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  are  the  following:  H  Chap- 
man Rose  of  Cleveland  and  Kenr.eth  Gemmill 
of  PhUadelphla.  prominent  :aw>-ers  who  hare 
volunteered  their  time,  with  no  compensa- 
tion, to  help  Mr  Nixon:  Mr  Zlegler  himself. 
and  David  Ger^cn.  head  of  the  Wl.it*  House 
speech -writing  office  s.nce  the  proniotion  of 
Raymond  K  Price  Jr 

Neither  Mr  Zlegler  nor  Melvln  R.  Laird,  a 
PresideutiaJ  counselor,  who  met  with  re- 
porters separately,  would  promise  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  tax  returns  for  1970  and  1971— when 
he  paid  only  "nominal"  taxes — would  be 
made  pxibllc  They  said  that  "fiill  Informa- 
tion "  would  be  provided 

Mr  Latrd  said  he  expected  Mr.  Nlson  to 
withhold  some  data  such  as  the  amounts  of 
his  charitfcbie  contributions. 

TTie  former  Defense  Secretary  also  said 
that  recent  reve'.atlor.s  abotit  a  gap  In  one 
of  the  Waters-a'e  tapes  had  ui.derrtit  the 
President's  Operation  Candor  to  some  un- 
measurable  degree.  B\:t  he  predicted,  as  he 
often  ha.s  Ui  t!.e  pa.-t  that  Mr  N;x^n  would 
nevertheless  surrlve  the   Waeerpate  cn:^is 

Mr  Zlegler  s  remarks  about  the  prosecu- 
torial stafl  followed   complaiuts   eariker  thia 
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week  from  Mr  K&rren  about  alleged  leaks 
from  that  staff,  and  reflected  continuing 
Wblte  House  bitterness  about  the  liberal 
Democratic  politics  of  the  team  onglnally 
assem')led  by  Archibald  Cox.  the  first  spe- 
cial prosecutor,  who  was  dismissed. 

They  appeared  to  suggest  trouble  ahead 
between  the  White  House  and  Mr.  Jaworskl. 
hecAuse  he  has  made  It  clear  that  he  trusts 
and  admires  the  lawyers  he  Inherited  from 
Mr.  Cox. 

That  point  came  up  at  the  briefing  this 
morning,  when  a  reporter,  noting  that  Mr. 
Zlegler  seemed  to  be  trying  to  dissociate 
Mr  Jaworskl  from  his  staff,  remarked  that 
Mr.  Jaworskl  "has  spoken  kindly"  of  bis 
associates 

"Well.  I  speak  unkindly  of  them,"  Blr. 
Zlegler  replied. 

Mr.  Zlegler  rejected  Mr.  Jaworskl's  sug- 
gestion that  all  the  White  House  tapes  be 
turned  over  to  the  courts  for  safekeeping 
to  prevent  further  mishaps,  terming  the  sug- 
gestion "nonsense." 

He  said  that  the  White  House  bad  ar- 
gued all  along  that  if  it  provided  aaiy  of  the 
tapes  and  other  confidential  materials.  It 
would  simply  lead  to  demands  that  would 
"ravage"  the  flies. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  HAROLD  E. 
MERRICK 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  great  personal  satisfactions  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  that  of  experiencing  the  human  worth 
and  warmth  of  one's  colleagues  and 
associates. 

We  would  not  be  worthy  of  our  office 
if  we  did  not  know  the  exaltation  of 
achieving  something  to  make  life  hap- 
pier or  more  secure  for  the  times  of  our 
respcoisibility. 

And  we  would  be  less  than  grateful  if 
we  did  not  acknowledge  *he  ability,  in- 
dustry, and  mtegrity  of  the  devot«d  staff 
whose  skills  are  inseparable  from  the 
successes  we  Senators  and  our  commit- 
tees may  achieve  on  this  Senate  floor. 

A  fine  tradition  of  the  Senate — on  the 
passage  of  an  important  measure — on 
the  conclusion  of  the  floor  discussion  and 
votes — is  to  mention  the  names  and 
credit  the  contribution  of  the  staff  who 
otherwise  would  be  the  anonymous  co- 
architects  of  the  history  that  legislation 
makes 

My  praise  is  general — though  my 
thoughts  are  especially  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee — and  specifically  of  a 
dear  friend — Harold  Merrick. 

Today — my  words  would  be  more  than 
an  annual  tribute  at  the  session's  close. 
For  Harold  Memck  plans  a  retirement 
earned  by  50  faithful  years  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  Government. 

My  own  service  In  this  Senate  has  been 
half  that  time — but  all  of  my  years  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have  been 
made  memorable  and  fruitful  by  the  dili- 
gence and  devotion  of  Harold  Merrick. 

Together  we  have  explored  a  wide 
range  of  responsibilities  We  have 
scrutinized  the  Intimate  problems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — we  have  siirveyed 
the  world  commitments  of  State — and 
the  grave  concerns  of  Justice  at  a  point 
of  time  that  teems  with  problems  and 
penis 

In  committee  sessions  for  the  District — 
held  at  night  so  that  the  humblest  might 
be  heard — I  came  fully  to  know  the  honor 


and  the  humanity  of  Harold  Merrick — 
and  to  know  that  devotion  to  duty  was 
akin  to  his  ideal  of  ssmctlty  of  his  home. 

I  shall  miss — as  we  all  shall  miss — the 
nearness  of  this  scholarly  gentleman — 
with  a  smile  to  brighten  any  meeting 
and  a  wisdom  to  lighten  any  task. 

The  days  of  his  retirement  deserve  to 
be  days  of  pride  for  his  personal  and 
positive  contribution  to  what  we  believe 
is  a  better  world. 

They  will  be  days  assured  of  the  appre- 
ciation and  affection  of  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  this  Senate  association. 

May  they  be  days  of  health  and  hap- 
piness for  Harold  and  for  all  he  holds 
dear. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennisi  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement   of  Senato«   Stinnis   Commend- 
ing Hasolo  Mekbick  as  He  Compixtes  SO 

Teaks  or  Federal  Stxvics 

Today  Harold  E.  Merrick  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee completes  fifty  years  of  valuable  service 
to  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe  that 
the  high  degree  of  dedication  to  duty  that 
he  has  displayed  over  that  period  of  time 
deserves  special  recognition. 

Born  In  Corydon.  Iowa.  Harold  went  to 
work  on  December  1.  1933.  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  which  had  been  created 
only  two  years  previously  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress in  auditing  and  Investigating  the 
accounts  and  activities  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  He  worked  for  the  GAG  for  over 
twenty  years,  being  employed  In  an  auditing 
capacity  in  both  the  Washington  and  field 
oflSces. 

It  was  during  World  War  II  that  he  SM^tually 
began  a  second  career,  being  assigned  to 
assist  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  was  Inundated  with  work 
on  wartime  measures  On  September  1.  1945. 
he  formally  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
and  subsequently  became  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  professional  staff  which  had 
been  created  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1046. 

From  the  time  I  was  first  associated  with 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  In 
1949.  I  almost  immediately  became  Impressed 
by  Harold  Merrick's  dedication  to  his  Job  and 
his  efficiency  In  carrying  out  the  staff  work 
on  the  numerous  bills  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed. One  of  these  was  the  Important  State. 
Jiistlce  and  Commerce  appropriations  bill  on 
which  for  many  years  he  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal staff  aide  It  speaks  highly  for  his  in- 
dustry that,  busy  though  he  was,  he  was  also 
able  to  undertake  Investigative  work  over- 
seas In  the  fields  of  both  foreign  operations 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  utilization 
of  foreign  aid  appropriations.  In  both  In- 
stances his  work  was  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Committee's  consideration  of  the  related 
bills.  I  especially  remember  the  highly  valu- 
able assistance  Harold  rendered  to  many 
members  of  the  Senate  In  fact-finding  visits 
to  other  countries  relating  to  the  operation 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  NATO. 

Over  the  years  I  have  grown  to  know  Har- 
old very  well  and  value  his  friendship  highly. 
His  quiet  proficiency,  his  thoughtfulness.  his 
unselfish  dedication  to  duty,  his  responsive- 
ness in  fulfilling  Senatorial  requests,  his  dili- 
gence In  expediting  appropriations,  and  his 
unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  Committee  and 
to  the  Senate,  all  have  combined  to  make 
him  a  most  esteemed  and  trusted  employee. 

He  has  not  only  been  pre-eminent  in  his 


work:  he  has  set  high  standards  In  both  his 
work  and  his  conduct.  He  has  stood  on  high 
principles  of  character  and  honor.  In  all 
these  years  he  has  been  greatly  assisted  by 
his  charming  and  highly  intelligent  wife, 
Dorothy,  who  has  ijeen  loyal  to  the  Commit- 
tee and  who  also  has  many  friends. 

With  the  end  of  this  current  session  of 
Congress,  Harold  plans  to  seek  a  well-earned 
retirement.  I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  all 
those  who  have  known  him  and  his  excellent 
work  in  wishing  him  and  "Miss  Dorothy"  the 
happiness  they  both  deserve  In  the  years  to 
come. 


UNIFORM       ACCOUNTING       STAND- 
ARDS  FOR   DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  was 
established  by  Congress  in  1970  to  re- 
quire defense  contractors  to  disclose  their 
cost  accounting  practices  and  follow 
them  consistently.  Only  if  this  require- 
ment is  enforced  will  there  be  a  basis  for 
fair  dealings  between  the  Government 
and  defense  contractors.  At  the  present 
time,  it  Is  often  not  possible  for  Govern- 
ment officials  to  properly  determine  the 
cost  of  contracts.  As  a  result,  millions  of 
dollars  are  paid  out  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment annually  for  questionable  and 
unnecessary  costs  charged  to  weapons 
programs. 

DEPRXCIATION 

The  board  currently  is  considering  a 
uniform  cost  standard  on  depreciation 
of  tangible  capital  a5.sets.  The  Board 
sought  Admiral  Ricko\er's  views  on  de- 
preciation because  the  .Admiral  ha.s  many 
years  of  experience  in  defrn.se  contract- 
ing. He  also  was  in-^trumental  in  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the 
critical  need  for  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards in  defense  procurement. 

AOMtXAL   RICKOVES'S  VIEWS 

Admiral  Rickover's  statement  to  the 
Board  is  an  excellent  and  remarkable  one 
in  several  respects.  He  brings  a  perspec- 
tive of  realism,  based  on  long  experience, 
to  what  has  too  often  been  viewed  as  an 
accounting  issue  He  brtng.s  li^to  .sharp 
focus  the  contrast  between  depreciation 
as  an  Incentive  device  and  depreciation 
as  a  cost.  He  urges  the  Board  to  develop 
a  standard  which  requires  that  deprecia- 
tion be  based  on  realistic  estimates  of 
physical  deterioration  and  service  lives 
of  assets.  Finally,  the  admiral,  as  he  has 
done  frequently,  places  the  work  of  the 
Cost  Accounting  Slandard.s  Board  in  a 
philosophical  context  which  reflects  his 
deep  concern  about  our  society  and  its 
institutions. 

Admiral  Rickover  places  the  work  of 
the  Board  in  the  perspective  of  the  roles 
of  accounting  and  business  in  our  society. 
He  believes  we  are  faced  today  with  the 
question  of  whether  a  totalitarian  or 
democratic  capitalist  society  will  pre- 
dominate in  our  coimtr>-  Tlie  admiral 
contrasts  our  system  with  the  totalitarian 
one  and  notes  that  our  system  finds  the 
essence  of  freedom  in  spontaneity  and 
the  absence  of  coercion."  He  notes  that 
our  democratic  capitalist  system  Is  under 
attack  and  Is  no  longer  used  in  large  parts 
of  the  world  and  Is  subjert  to  extensive 
government  control  in  other  areas.  The 
admiral  states  that  he  supports  our  capi- 
talist system  and  the  right  of  business  to 
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make  a  profit;  however,  his  view  is  that 
preservation  of  our  capitalist  system  and, 
in  turn,  most  of  our  liberties,  requires 
business  to  put  Its  house  in  order.  He 
argues  that  accountants  must  share  the 
responsibility  for  the  public's  cynicism 
about  business  morality. 

ACCOUNTANTS  MTJST  START  POLICING 
THEMSELVES 

Admiral  Rickover  states  that — 
Accounting  is  presently  self-governed,  not 

because  of  any  natural  or  constitutional  right 

but  because  of  public  consent. 

He  warns  that  accountants  must  start 
policing  themselves  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence and  help  preserve  our  democratic 
capitalist  system.  In  his  view,  the  work  of 
the  Board  is  an  Important  force  for  im- 
provement of  accoimting  in  America. 

I  believe  Admiral  Rickover's  statement 
is  worthy  of  the  Congress'  careful  consid- 
eration both  on  the  specific  issue  of  de- 
preciation under  defense  contracts  and 
with  regard  to  the  admiral's  thoughtful 
views  on  the  role  of  accounting  and  busi- 
ness in  our  society.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Admiral  Rickover's  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  to  the  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards   Board    Concerning    a    Proposal    To 
Issue  a  Cost  Accounting  Standard  Deal- 
ing With  Depreciation  of  Tangible  Capi- 
tal Assets 
(By  Vice  Adm.  H.  O.  Rickover,  USN) 
(This   statement   reflects   the   views   of   the 
author  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the 
Department  of  the  Navy) 
You  have  asked  me  to  talk  about  deprecia- 
tion. One  should  not  always  feel  It  Is  Incum- 
bent on  him  to  make  some  profound  state- 
ment on  a  subject  in  which  he  is  not  an 
expert.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  accounting,  but 
I  will  try  to  give  you  some  observations  from 
my   experience.   I   cannot   refrain   from   also 
making  some  observations  about  your  work 
during  the  past  two  years. 

I  have  been  honored  to  know  your  chair- 
man, Elmer  Staats,  for  a  long  time.  He  Is  one 
of  the  outstanding  men  in  public  life.  The 
nature  of  his  Job,  which  he  does  with  quiet 
distinction,  denies  him  the  public  recogni- 
tion his  performance  deserves. 

As  this  Board  surely  knows,  Government  Is 
not  a  bit  of  machinery  that  needs  only  to  be 
properly  fueled  to  run  well.  It  needs  clear 
direction.  You  are  fortunate  to  have  Mr. 
Staats'  leadership  in  your  important  work. 
When  the  board  first  was  established,  I 
was  concerned  about  the  pressures  which 
would  be  brought  to  undermine  your  work. 
Fortunately,  you  have  an  excellent  staff 
and,  In  Mr.  Schoenhaut,  a  competent  execu- 
tive secretary.  So  far  you  ha\-e  done  well: 

You  have  fought  off  efforts  to  move  the 
Board  to  the  executive  branch. 

You  have  resisted  pressures  to  Include 
loopholes  in  the  standards  you  have  Issued. 
You  have  lowered  the  threshold  for  con- 
tractor Disclosure  Statements  from  $30  to 
»10  million  In  negotiated  defense  prime  con- 
tracts. 

You  are  gaining  a  reputation  as  a  com- 
petent and  dedicated  group.  Although  some 
defense  contractors  have  criticized  the  Board 
for  some  of  Its  decisions,  as  you  could  ex- 
pect them  to,  I  have  never  heard  them 
question  the  competence  of  the  Board  or 
Its  fairness. 

In  a  Government  of  large  and  frequently 
Ineffective  organizations,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to 


see  your  small  group  having  a  major  Impact. 
Although  only  part  of  your  Job  has  been 
done,  you  have  already  had  a  far-reaching 
effect.  The  requirement  that  defense  con- 
tractors disclose  their  cost  accounting  prac- 
tices and  follow  them  consistently  provides 
a  basis  for  open  and  fair  dealings  with  the 
Government.  Even  nondefense  agencies  have 
now  Invoked  the  Board's  standards  for  their 
negotiated  contracts.  The  Idea  of  setting 
standards  has  spread  also  to  the  field  of 
financial  accounting,  where  the  accounting 
profession  recently  established  a  full-time 
Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board.  I 
would  hope  that  they  face  their  challenges 
with  the  intelligence  and  dedication  which 
characterizes  your  Board — and  not  become 
Just  a  facade  for  the  accounting  "profession." 

Reform  does  not  come  easily.  It  Is  easy  to 
do  nothing.  It  is  easy  to  concentrate  on 
attacking  the  symptoms,  to  seek  short-term 
placebos.  What  Is  more  difficult  but  essential 
is  to  review  the  system  as  a  whole  and  to 
define — then  Insure — the  conditions  of  Its 
survival.  You  are  doing  this. 

Although  these  are  positive  signs  of  your 
progress,  I  do  have  two  recommendations: 

First,  I  would  like  to  see  the  pace  of  the 
Board  pick  up.  To  date  you  have  issued  only 
five  cost  accounting  standards,  and  work  Is 
underway  on  an  additional  twelve  or  so 
areas.  I  had  hoped  you  would  be  further 
along  by  now.  You  must  guard  against  a 
tendency  to  study  issues  to  death.  Thought 
without  action  Is  not  worthwhile.  There  are 
many  who  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  see  you  tied  up  on  issues  which  are  not 
central  to  your  work. 

Second,  you  must  not  be  overly  concerned 
by  complaints  from  Industry.  Industry  will 
never  be  satisfied.  Their  opposition  Is  com- 
pulsive and  there  Is  little  reason  for  you 
to  be  overly  persuaded  by  the  predictable 
tone  of  anguish,  no  matter  what  your  posi- 
tion might  be. 

I  am  not  an  accountant.  Nor  am  I  pre- 
pared or  qualified  to  debate  the  various 
theories  put  forth  by  accountants  and  in- 
dustrialists. You  are  all  experts  In  accoxmt- 
Ing  and  well  versed  in  the  traditional  argu- 
ments. The  accountants  have  had  many  years 
to  wrestle  with  these  questions  and  they 
often  end  up  settling  on  whatever  method 
of  depreciation  has  been  accepted  for  tax 
purposes.  When  I  first  talked  with  you 
shortly  after  the  Board  was  formed  In  1971, 
I  said  that  a  major  accomplishment  of  the 
Board  would  be  to  establish  rules  for  the 
application  of  accovintlng  alternatives  so 
that  costs  could  be  determined  properly.  De- 
preciation Is  an  excellent  example  of  an 
area  where  the  available  accounting  alterna- 
tives can  result  In  widely  van,'lng  cost  figures. 
It  Is  the  Inevitable  argument  over  the  pro- 
priety and  application  of  these  accounting 
alternatives  on  defense  contracts  that  makes 
It  nearly  Impossible  to  tell  how  much  de- 
fense equipment  actually  costs  or  how  much 
profit  contractors  actually  make  In  produc- 
ing It. 

A  significant  potential  for  distortion  of 
cost  stems  from  use  of  tax  rules  regarding 
method  of  depreciation  and  useful  life  of 
equipment.  We  all  know  that  the  tax  rules 
result  from  a  political  process  which  con- 
siders social  goals,  financial  Incentives  and 
other  factors.  These  tax  rtiles  are  Inappro- 
priate for  cost  accovintlng.  Mr.  Staats  made 
that  point  clearly  In  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  study  on  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing cost  accounthig  standards. 

I  have  some  observations  based  on  my  ex- 
periences with  defense  contractors  over  the 
past  thirty-five  years  which  are  relevant  to 
understanding  why  It  Is  not  good  enough  to 
let  financial  incentives  govern  depreciation 
decisions  on  defense  work. 

The  first  point  is  that  competition  In  de- 
fense procurement  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  Ninety  percent  of  the  defense  procure- 


ment budget  Is  spent  in  negotiated  con- 
tracts where  there  Is  little  or  no  effective 
comi)etitlon.  The  complexity  of  defense  work, 
the  large  start-up  costs,  the  limited  amount 
of  business,  the  substantial  advantage  of  a 
lead  contractor  In  follow-on  procurements — 
all  make  it  difficult  for  new  firms  to  enter 
the  market.  Exhortations  to  Increase  com- 
petition, new  procurement  policies  and  the 
like  will  not  overcome  these  characteristics 
of  the  defense  Industry.  You  cannot  expect 
competitive  behavior  In  an  Industry  which 
does  not  have  a  competitive  structure.  So, 
in  setting  a  standard  for  the  defense  indus- 
try, you  cannot  presume  that  competition  is 
an  effective  restraint  on  the  contractors'  fi- 
nancial decisions,  such  as  those  involving 
how  fixed  assets  will  be  depreciated. 

Your  letter  Inviting  me  to  this  session  in- 
cluded the  statement  that  defense  contrac- 
tors use  accelerated  depreciation  methods 
much  more  than  those  in  commercial  busi- 
ness. I  think  it  Is  often  to  their  benefit  to 
do  so  In  a  non-competltlve  business  such  as 
the  defense  Industry,  where  profit  Is  based 
on  estimated  cost,  the  contractor  Is  less  con- 
strained. The  higher  the  cost,  the  higher 
the  profit  and,  in  the  case  of  depreciation, 
the  greater  the  cash  flow.  Profit  should  be 
the  result,  not  the  objective  of  efficient  man- 
agement, but  many  defense  contractors  do 
not  appear  to  understand  this. 

This  brings  me  to  my  next  point:  Defense 
buslnes-s  today  Is  concentrated  among  a  few 
largf*  contractors,  many  of  which  are  con- 
glonr:°'ates.  Conglomerate  policies  on  Invest- 
ment and  cash  flow  have  a  major  Impact  on 
depreciation  policy.  In  many  cases,  they  are 
reluctant  to  Invest  profits  In  new  and  Im- 
proved facilities  as  long  as  higher  mainte- 
nance costs  can  be  passed  to  the  Govern- 
ment. They  do  their  best  to  Increase  return 
on  Investment  by  reducing  Investment  in 
facilities.  When  forced  to  Invest  In  new 
facilities,  the  higher  depreciation  costs  under 
accelerated  methods  of  depreciation  help  free 
up  cash  which  can  be  used  to  acquire  other 
flrms  or  invest  in  other  business  ventures. 
These  pressures — minimized  investment  and 
Increased  cash  flow — have  little  to  do  with 
legitimate  costs  of  defense  work.  And  these 
pressures  will  not  go  away  under  conditions 
of  limited  competition.  If  we  are  to  siscertaln 
the  legitimate  costs  of  defense  work  with 
regard  to  depreciation,  the  cost  accounting 
standard  must  require  contractors  to  base 
depreciation  policy  on  more  realistic  serv- 
ice lives  and  on  the  actual  rate  of  use  or 
deterioration,  rather  than  on  providing 
some  artificial  set  of  financial  Incentives. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  which  Ulus- 
trates  the  relevance  of  the  two  Issues  I  have 
raised — lack  of  competition,  and  volume  of 
defense  business  in  the  hands  of  conglom- 
erates Several  years  ago  we  tried  to  com- 
pare the  cost  of  Poseidon  submarine  con- 
versions at  two  major  shipyards.  Since  these 
contracts  were  negotiated  with  profit  as  a 
percentage  of  estimated  cost  in  a  non-com- 
petitive situation,  we  found  that  the  con- 
tractors were  not  paying  much  attention  to 
reducing  costs.  In  fact,  the  higher  cost  con- 
tractor was  making  the  most  profit.  He  had 
no  Incentive  to  improve  his  facilities  or  con- 
trol their  cost  of  maintenance  to  make  them 
more  efficient.  For  several  years  his  Invest- 
ment In  facilities  had  been  declining  while 
his  maintenance  costs  were  increasing 
dramatically.  The  higher  costs  provided  hun 
a  higher  profit  base.  He  could  get  away  with 
this  In  defense  business  because  there  was 
little  effective  competition  to  hold  prices 
down;  we  had  to  use  both  shipyards  for  the 
conversions  and  they  both  knew  it.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  under  such  conditions,  cash 
flow  and  investment  considerations  out- 
weigh those  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

In  case  after  case,  we  find  contractor  top 
management  far  removed  from  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  company.  They  are  pre- 
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occupied  wltb  numbers  at  th«  bottom  of  a 
profit  and  loss  statement  and  wltL  how 
much  cash  they  can  generate  from  the  op- 
eration. Tboee  vbo  do  well  by  tiieoe  stand- 
ards are  rewarded.  When  the  manager  runs 
into  trouble,  be  is  under  great  pressure  to 
take  advantage  of  whatever  accounting  flexi- 
bility there  Is  at  his  disposal  to  portray  his 
results  in  the  most  attractive  possible  terms, 
regardless  of  the  impact  on  cost  on  Oovern- 
ment  work.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  be 
focuses  most  of  his  attention  on  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  Job?  This  is  where  your 
depreciation  etandard  comes  into  play. 

Let  me  now  discuss  two  key  Issues  on  de- 
preciation: Physical  deterioration  of  as.sets 
and  the  issue  of  service  life.  I  have  heard 
contractors  advance  three  major  argiiments 
for  acceptance  of  accelerated  depreciation. 
One  is  that  equipment  is  consumed  at  a 
faster  rate  during  earlier  years  of  life,  with 
the  corollary  that  output  declines  later  in 
life  or  that  auuntenance  costs  must  Increase 
and  effectively  offset  the  reduction  In  de- 
preciation in  later  yearn.  The  second  argu- 
ment is  that  accelerated  depreciation  Is  a 
way  of  compensating  defense  contractors  for 
the  high  risk  inherent  In  the  business  Pl- 
naliy.  contractors  argue  that  accelerated  de- 
preciation enables  them  to  modernize  plant, 
using  the  increased  ca&h  flow  for  invest- 
ment in  new  plant. 

I  am  Involved  primarily  In  manufacturing 
work  where  heavy  ouurblne  tools  are  u&ed. 
I  have  not  observed  the  phenomenon  of 
these  machine  tools  wasting  away  faster  In 
the  eaj-ly  years.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  not  at 
all  unusual  to  find  precision  machine  tools 
actively  In  use  30  to  40  years  after  they 
have  been  acquired. 

I  checked  and  found  that  every  five  years 
Atncncan  Machinist  publishes  an  Inventory 
of  machine  tcols  in  the  United  States.  The 
results  of  the  1973  Inventory  have  Just  been 
published.  It  shows  that  two-thirds  of  all 
machine  tools  In  use  by  American  Industry 
are  over  10  years  old — 28  percent  are  over 
30  years  old.  Another  revealing  statistic  Is 
that  three  major  types  of  metal  working 
ooAchLnery — turning,  boring  and  drilling 
machines — have  been  getting  relatively  older 
for  the  past  30  years  For  example,  66  per- 
cent of  boring  machines  were  under  10  years 
old  in  1945,  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  TbU 
was  because  of  the  large  expansion  of  Indus- 
try in  the  preceding  five  years  Now  only  30 
I)ercent  are  lees  than  10  years  old  These  sta- 
tistics on  age  of  equipment  in  the  United 
States  machine  tool  Industry  compare  with 
Internal  Revenue  Service  "gviidetlne  lives"  of 
12  years  and  IRS  "asset  depreciation  range" 
minimum  of  9'''j  years  for  companies  In  the 
"metal  fabricating  industry  "  The  compari- 
son shows  clearly  that  the  actual  service 
lives  of  machine  tools  In  the  United  States 
tar  exceed  the  service  llres  accepted  for  tax 
purposes 

Ttie  statistics  on  age  of  the  machine  tool 
Inventory  are  backed  by  my  expertenee 
Rarely  do  I  see  contractors  disposing  of  cap- 
ital equipment  at  the  end  of  guideline  life 
This  would  be  wasteful  No  contractor  buys 
equipment  be  expects  to  be  unable  to  use 
over  a  signlflc-nt  penr>d  of  time  Of  course. 
at  some  point,  if  a  machine  is  tised  long 
enough,  wear  and  tear  make  It  leas  able  to 
hold  tolerance  for  precision  work:  errors 
in  machining  then  increase  the  amount  of 
rework  xnd  thus  reduce  outptit  But  this 
phenootenoo  rarely  occurs  within  the  short- 
er serrtoe  Uvea  over  which  the  equlpme:  t 
ran  be  depreciated  today  and  certainly  not 
in  the  short  time  It  taken  to  charge  off  the 
major  part  of  the  coat  of  an  aaaet  using 
accelerated  depreciation. 

The  argument  advanced  by  contractors 
that  accelerated  depreciation  Is  necessary  In 
consideration  of  risks  Ln  defense  business  In 
aot  valid  In  my  vi«w  Uc<re  often  the  risks 
In  defenae  work  are  greatly  esaggerated.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,   there  la  little  effective 


coaapetltlon  for  complex  military  equipment 
to  drive  prices  down.  Meet  complex  defense 
equipment  Is  procured  under  coet-relmburse- 
Boeot  or  incentive-type  contracts  under  wUlcir" 
the  Oovernnaent  bears  a  substantial  portion 
or  ali  the  risk  of  cost  overruns.  Prom  press 
accounts,  you  know  that  large  defense  con- 
tractors faced  with  financial  problems  often 
have  been  able  to  obtain  financial  assistance 
from  the  Government  through  dalnvs.  con- 
tract reprlclngs,  guaranteed  loans  and  the 
like 

The  so-called  market  risks  In  defense  pro- 
curement are  also  often  exaggerated.  In  many 
cases,  contractors  perform  major  Govern- 
ment work  Ln  profit  centers  which  are  more 
certain  of  a  continued  market  than  are  com- 
parable profit  centers  In  the  competitive 
commercial  world.  Defense  Industry  represen- 
tatives often  talk  about  the  high  degree  of 
technological  obsolescence  Ln  defense  busi- 
ness. It  IS  true  there  have  been  significant 
technological  advancements  in  weapon  sys- 
tems themselves,  but  my  experience  has  been 
that  these  advancements  seldom  make  pro- 
duction facilities  obsolete.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  components  of  new  weapon  systems 
can  be  manufactured  using  general  purpose 
machine  tools  and  production  methods.  Some 
Items  of  specialized  test  equipment  may  be- 
come technologically  obsolescent  before  the 
end  of  physical  life,  but  In  many  cases  these 
are  not  caplUllzed  I  think  you  will  find  that 
most  defense  work  is  performed  on  general 
purpose  machine  tools  which  do  not  have  a 
high  degree  of  technological  obsolescence 
and  which  can  be  used  on  defense  or  non- 
defense  work  to  the  end  of  their  physical 
life.  The  concept  of  excessive  market  risk  Is 
not  applicable  for  most  large  defense  con- 
tractors. 

Accelerated  depreciation  methods  are  based 
on  cash  flow,  not  risfc.  The  contractor  wants 
prompt  cash  flow.  The  procurement  regula- 
tions allow  It,  and  he  would  be  foolish  not 
to  claim  It.  But.  cash  flow  considerations  are 
not  a  sound  basis  for  determining  coat  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Board  should  not  accept  as 
cost,  depreciation  amounts  that  are  not  in 
line  with  the  expected  rate  of  consumption 
of  the  asset 

Accelerated  depreciation  has  not  been  an 
effective  incentive  to  modernize  defense 
plants  either.  Often.  In  oon -competitive  sit- 
uations, contractors  can  optlmlae  their  cash 
flow  and  profits  by  not  Investing  Ln  capital 
Improvements.  Conglomerates  can  use  the 
cash  flow  generated  in  their  defense  oriented 
divisions  to  flnanca  other  corporate  activi- 
ties. In  such  cases  the  defense  work  may 
absorb  the  high  coat  of  accelerated  depreci- 
ation, but  the  contractor  uses  the  proceeds 
for  non-defense  work.  On  non -competitive 
defense  work,  contractors  may  continue  to 
operate  older  equipment  beyond  the  point 
where  it  is  economical  to  do  so  because  they 
can  pass  on  the  higher  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment through  contract  prices  I  menttoned 
earlier  that,  since  profits  on  defense  con- 
tracts are  negotiated  as  a  percentage  of  esti- 
mated costs,  the  higher  costs  may  actually 
result  In  higher  profits  in  the  long  run 

The  problem  of  unlimited  repair  and  main- 
tenance costs  also  needs  attention  One  ap- 
proach would  be  to  put  limits  on  the  allow- 
ability of  repair  costs  Another  would  be  to 
exclude  repair  costs  from  the  base  on  which 
profits  are  figured  But  these  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  Board  What  you  can  do  is  re- 
quire contractors  to  account  for  repair  costs 
in  a  way  which  will  enable  procurement  of- 
flcLals  to  make  Judgments  on  reasonableness 
and  refuse  reimbursement  for  excess  repairs 
unless  adequate  explanation  is  provided  I 
find  that  soma  defense  contractors  do  not 
even  keep  cost  records  adequate  to  show 
when  maintenance  costs  on  major  Items  of 
equipment  have  become  excessive. 

Some  contractors  also  argue  that,  in  an  In- 
flationary economy,  fast  write-offs  generate 
tb«    cash    necessary    to    buy    replacement 


equipment  at  higher  price  levels  in  later 
years.  Obviously.  In  a  period  of  rising  prices, 
replacement  equipment  will  cost  more  than 
the  original.  But  the  question  before  the 
Board  is  what  Is  coat.  It  seems  to  me  that 
depreciation  cost  should  be  whatever  you 
actually  paid  for  the  asset  rationally  pro- 
rated over  Its  tiseful  life.  The  question  of 
how  contractors  might  finance  possibe  fu- 
ture plant  and  equipment  acquisitions  Is  a 
serwrate  l.ssue  which  should  not  be  factored 
Into  cost  calculations  on  current  contracts. 

With  regard  to  service  life,  I  have  noted 
that  two-thirds  of  machine  tools  in  the 
United  States  are  over  10  years  old.  Yet  serv- 
ice life  'guidelines  ■  used  by  the  IRS  permit 
equipment  to  be  depreciated  over  shorter 
periods  In  many  cases.  For  example.  In  the 
case  of  horizontal  and  vertical  boring  mills, 
the  bread  and  butter  equipment  of  many 
large  manufacturing  operations.  IBS  rules 
permit  the  asset  to  be  depreciated  over  a 
period  of  as  little  as  D'/i  years  by  companies 
In  the  metal-fabrlcattng  industry.  This  Is 
too  short  a  life   for  such  equipment. 

There  is  also  the  Issue  of  uniformity  and 
coDiparabUlty  between  two  companies  with 
the  same  type  of  assets.  As  I  understand  the 
present  cost  accounting  situation,  which  is 
based  on  IRS  rules,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  plants  doing  Identical  work  should  use 
similar  depreciation  charges. 

For  example,  several  years  ago  one  of  our 
suppliers  decided  to  Invest  In  more  machine 
tools.  He  proposed  to  depreciate  them  over 
an  eight  year  life  rather  than  the  12  year  life 
other  suppliers  doing  identical  work,  had  told 
us  was  the  minimum  service  life  accepted  by 
IRS  for  that  type  of  equipment.  He  assured 
us  the  eight  year  life  was  acceptable  under 
IRS  guidelines.  We  checked  and  found  that 
apparently  he  was  right.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  eight  year  scrilce  life  he  could  use 
and  the  12-year  life  used  by  other  manufac- 
turers Is  that  his  parent  corporation  was 
classified  In  a  different  Industry  grouping 
where  a  more  favorable  "gtildellne"  was  avail- 
able to  him  than  to  his  competitors.  Under 
procurement  regulations,  he  could  use  the 
shorter  service  lives. 

A  second  example  concerns  a  private  ship- 
builder who.  under  IRS  rules,  was  writing  off 
the  cost  of  a  dry  dock  In  12  years.  In  con- 
trast, another  shipyard  In  the  same  line  of 
work  was  depreciating  its  dry  dock  on  a 
straight  line  basis  over  40  years.  As  a  result 
depreciation  charged  on  Identical  Jobs  done 
by  each  shipyard  varied  slgniOcantly — 1200.- 
000  per  year  for  the  company  using  straight 
line  over  a  more  realistic  life,  and  $12  mil- 
lion for  the  company  proposing  accelerated 
depreciation  over  a  very  short  life.  There  Is 
little  wear  to  a  dry  dock  and  it  la  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  dry  docks  50  or  100  jrears  old 
still  in  use.  In  this  ca«e.  we  finally  got  the 
company  to  agree  to  write  the  dry  dock  off 
over  a  20  year  life  for  contract  purposes,  but 
this  is  still  much  less  than  its  economic  life. 

Accountants  permit  the  two  managements 
to  make  different  estimates  of  service  Ufe  and 
to  use  different  methods  of  assigning  the  cost 
over  the  different  time  periods.  With  that 
kind  of  "flexibility."  how  do  you  expect  a 
program  manager  to  make  sense  out  of  cost 
estimates  from  two  contractors? 

I  appreciate  the  dlfflculty  of  establlsblns 
accurate  service  lives,  yet  It  siiould  be  done. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  devise  simple  statis- 
tical tests  whereby  those  contractors  who 
continually  understate  service  lives  are  re- 
quired to  make  longer  estimates  for  their 
write-offs  Since  standards  for  useable  lives 
should  be  uniform  there  may  be  cases  where 
equipment  will  have  longer  or  shorter  lives 
than  what  Is  established  In  your  standard 
For  the  sake  of  equity,  the  Board  probably 
will  have  to  lean  toward  underestimating 
actual  economic  lives  Even  so.  If  yoti  are  to 
arrive  at  a  depreciation  standard  that  fairly 
represents  actual  costs,  realistic  lives  for  de- 
preciable equipment  should  be  substantially 
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longer  than  presently  permitted  by  IRS  for 
tax  purposes.  I  hope  you  will  provide  rules 
that  make  similar  clrctimstances  lead  to  simi- 
lar depreciation  charges. 

I  wish  I  could  express  complete  confidence 
in  contractors  and  their  accountants  on  the 
question  of  service  life.  But  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  trying  to  estimate  actual  service 
lives.  Contractors  are  trying  to  Justify  short 
lives,  and  the  public  accountants  seem  to 
condone  the  practice.  Accountants  have  a 
mania  for  measurement — the  uncertainty  Is 
the  yardstick  they  use.  All  too  often  their 
sophisticated  calculations  are  based  on 
simple  false  assumptions. 

Let  me  summarize  my  main  points: 

1.  tax  rules  are  not  adequate  for  cost  ac- 
counting in  depreciation  of  fixed  assets; 

2.  the  absence  of  effective  competition  In 
much  of  the  defense  Industry  results  In  de- 
preciation charges  based  mainly  ou  the  desire 
lor  prompt  cash  payment; 

3.  there  is  no  justification  In  my  experience 
for  accelerated  depreciation  as  the  basis  for 
cost  accounting; 

4.  there  Is  no  evidence  that  machines  de- 
teriorate at  a  rate  even  approaching  their 
depreciation   under  an  accelerated  method; 

5.  comparability  between  contractors  doing 
similar  work  should  be  required;  and 

6.  you  should  face  up  to  the  issue  of  service 
life,  and  establish  standards  which  come 
closer  to  actual  service  life  than  the  current 
tax  regulations. 

These  are  Important  issues  which  deserve 
your  careful  attention.  Nevertheless,  the 
work  of  this  Board  must  also  be  viewed  In  a 
broader  perspective:  it  must  Include  the 
role  of  accounting  and  the  role  of  business 
in  our  society.  We  are  faced  today  with  the 
large  question  of  which  type  of  society,  the 
totalitarian  or  our  democratic  capitalist  one, 
will  predominate. 

The  totalitarian  ethic  Is  based  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  sole  and  exclusive  truth.  It 
postulates  a  preordained  harmonious  and 
perfect  scheme  of  things  to  which  men  are 
presumed  to  be  irreslstably  driven. 

Our  system  finds  the  essence  of  freedom 
In  spontaneity  and  In  the  absence  of  coer- 
cion; theirs  believes  it  will  be  realized  only 
In  the  pursuit  and  attairunent  of  an  absolute 
collective  purpose.  The  alms  of  our  system 
cannot  be  realized  through  coercion.  We 
consider  the  use  of  force  for  their  realization 
to  be  an  evil.  We  believe  that  In  the  absence 
of  coercion  we  will  one  day  reach,  through 
a  process  of  trial  and  error,  a  state  of  har- 
mony. 

Public  opinion  polls  reflect  the  low  regard 
In  which  the  people  hold  business  in  Amer- 
ica. These  polls  indicate  an  Increasing  public 
cynicism  about  the  capacity  of  business  to 
put  Its  house  in  order. 

Our  capitalist  system  Is  under  attack.  In 
large  areas  of  the  world  it  is  no  longer  used. 
Elsewhere,  such  as  in  parts  of  Western 
Europe,  it  has  become  subject  to  extensive 
Government  control. 

I  believe  In  our  capitalist  system.  I  believe 
In  competition.  Business  has  a  right  to  and 
should  make  a  profit.  It  is  to  their  best  inter- 
est to  avoid  practices  for  which  they  have 
rightly  been  criticized.  Business  must  not 
Ignore  Its  shortcomings  nor  attempt  to  ex- 
plain them  away. 

Should  our  capitalist  system  be  destroyed. 
It  win  be  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of 
most  of  our  liberties  Therefore,  for  Its  own 
good  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  people  of 
our  country,  business  must  put  Its  bouse  In 
order. 

The  so-called  "profession"  of  accounting, 
because  of  Its  active  participation,  must 
share  the  blame  for  the  state  of  our  business 
morality.  The  dlfflculty  In  obtaining  reliable 
and  consistent  Information  from  company 
annual  roports — with  their  calibrated  phras- 
ing— Is  but  one  example.  A  calling,  to  merit 
the  name  of  "profession"  must  live  up  to  a 
code  of  ethics  and  enforce  that  code  on  Its 


members.  On  these  terms.  Is  accounting  a 
profession?  Accounting  Is  presently  self- 
governed,  not  because  of  any  natural  or  con- 
stitutional right  but  because  of  public  con- 
sent. Society  considers  Itself  without  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  expertise  to  review 
the  quality  of  professional  service  or  to  eval- 
uate professional  Judgments.  If  accovintants 
do  not  start  policing  themselves  the  public 
win  withdraw  Its  consent  and  accountants 
should  not  be  surprised  one  day  to  find  an 
official-looking  stranger  scouring  out  their 
hotise  with  a  detached  and  ruthless  thor- 
oughness. 

I  know  that  the  task  of  the  Board  Is  com- 
plex, and  that  my  suggestions  cannot  be 
adopted  easily.  Many  In  Government  as  well 
as  Industry  are  strongly  motivated  not  to 
solve  the  problems  they  face  because  the 
solutions  might  Interfere  with  their  con- 
cepts. Some  tend  to  adhere  to  abstract  theory 
and  to  ignore  Immediately  relevant  prob- 
lems. Others  view  solutions  as  endangering 
familiar  ways  of  doing  things. 

As  this  Board  has  already  demonstrated 
It  Is  not  so  much  the  ability,  the  diligence 
and  the  hewing  to  the  problems  that  are  nec- 
essary. It  Is  loyalty.  Intelligence,  perspective, 
judgment,  and  selflessness.  You  must  con- 
tinue to  be  zealots — not  for  a  cause  but  for 
facts  and  for  truth.  Today  is  a  time  of  new 
beginnings,  a  time  of  discovery.  But  it  Is 
also  a  time  for  developing  better  ways  of 
managing  what  we  have  and  of  completing 
what  man  has  begun. 

To  understand  Is  easy;  to  do  is  difficult. 
We  are  all  imperfect  In  our  endeavors,  and  we 
may  be  forgiven  If  we  have  done  our  best 
and  advanced  but  little.  In  the  light  of  the 
problem  of  survival  of  our  domestic  capital- 
ism as  well  as  our  individual  liberties,  what 
you  are  doing  serves  a  large  national  purpose. 


GAS  RATIONING  NOW.  FOOD 
RATIONING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  crisis  has  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  it  has  tended  to  block  out  of 
public  consciousness  all  other  important 
issues,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  While 
Government  policymakers  wrestle  with 
the  decision  as  to  whether  to  impose  gas 
rationing  on  American  consumers,  the 
evidence  mounts  that  the  present  fuel 
allocation  system  is  not  working  and  that 
present  methods  of  consersing  fuel  will 
not  be  adequate.  It  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  stronger  measures  will  be 
necessary  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  have  been  reluctant  to  make  speeches 
or  write  letters  to  the  President  urging 
special  consideration  for  any  particular 
group  of  society  in  allocating  our  criti- 
cally scarce  oil  supplies.  It  is  difBcult  to 
say  in  our  complex  and  interdependent 
technology  and  society  tliat  any  particu- 
lar group  deserves  priority  over  another 
group.  Certainly,  I  would  not  relish  the 
job  of  making  such  decisions,  for  it 
amounts  to  the  task  of  playing  God  with 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 

However.  I  feel  compelled  to  speak  out 
about  the  plight  of  one  group  of  Amer- 
icans, for  their  activity  is  virluaily  im- 
portant to  the  lives  of  every  American 
The  American  farmer  is  not  receivnig  the 
diesel  fuel  and  gasoline  that  he  needs  to 
complete  the  harvest  of  his  1973  crop  and 
there  is  no  assurance  that  he  will  receive 
adequate  supplies  to  produce  a  crop  in 
1974. 

Food  prices  have  stabilized  only  be- 
cause the  American  farmer  respxjnded 
magnificently  to  the  call  for  increased 


production  in  1973.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture's  own  estimates  call  for  an 
even  tighter  supply  of  basic  food  sup- 
plies in  the  coming  year,  for  increased 
demands  will  more  than  offset  the  in- 
creased production.  Therefore,  if  the 
American  consumer  and  our  customers 
around  the  world  are  to  have  any  hope 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  food  stuffs  in 
1974,  our  farmers  would  have  to  dramati- 
cally increase  production  again  next  year. 
Production  at  1973  levels  will  be  unfor- 
tunate for  the  American  consumer.  Pro- 
duction at  1972  levels  would  be  com- 
pletely disastrous.  It  would  result  in  food 
rationing  in  the  United  States  and  cut- 
ting off  supplies  to  many  of  our  best  cus- 
tomers around  the  world. 

I  know  that  we  all  agree  that  food 
rationing  in  this  country  would  be  a  dis- 
aster, even  worse  than  gas  rationing. 
After  viewing  what  the  soybean  embargo 
did  to  our  relations  with  our  strong 
ally,  Japan,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
we  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  such  an  embargo  on  food  in 
the  future . 

However,  the  proposed  new  allocation 
system  for  middle  distillate  fuels  would 
only  provide  farmers  with  the  same 
amount  of  diesel  fuel  they  received  in  the 
1972  crop  year.  In  1972  only  217.1 
million  acres  were  planted  to  the  basic 
food  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans. The  USDA  has  estimated  that 
farmers  will  plant  246  million  acres  to 
these  crops  in  the  1974  crop  year,  an 
increase  of  28.9  million  acres  or  13.3  per- 
cent over  1972. 

Farmers  are  not  going  to  plant  this 
additional  28.9  million  acres  if  they  only 
get  enough  fuel  to  plant  the  number  of 
acres  planted  in  1972.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  good  possibility  that  they  will  plant 
even  less  acreage  than  was  planted  in 
1972.  This  is  true  because  farmers  are 
more  discouraged  and  confused  than  I 
have  ever  seen  them.  Despite  current 
temporai-j-  regulations  which  are  sup- 
posed to  guarantee  farmers  all  the  diesel 
fuel  they  need  for  60  days,  many  farmers 
are  receiving  no  fuel  oil  at  all.  Some  oil 
companies  are  paying  no  attention  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  OflBce  of 
Petroleum  Allocation. 

The  woefully  understaffed  and  inade- 
quate OPA  is  unable  to  handle  the  mas- 
sive case  load  that  has  developed  and 
they  seem  to  have  little  or  no  authority 
to  enforce  their  directives. 

In  view  of  the  emergency  nature  of 
this  situation  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  continued  confusion  and  im- 
certainty  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  will 
mean  that  they  will  severely  reduce  pro- 
duction in  the  coming  crop  year.  I  wrote 
an  urgent  letter  to  President  Nixon  re- 
questing decisive  action  on  his  part  to 
assure  farmers  that  they  will  have  enough 
fuel  to  produce  at  the  necessaiT  levels 
for  1974. 

I  have  also  written  to  Secretai-y  Butz 
asking  for  his  expert  analysis  of  the  im- 
pact on  1974  agricultural  output  if  farm- 
ers are  held  to  their  1972  fuel  supply  level 
I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to  brief  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forest r>' 
on  this  problem  at  its  next  regular  meet- 
ing. 

If  the  American  people  are  going  to  be 
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faced  with  food  rationing  and  skyrocket- 
in*  food  prices  next  year  because  of  pres- 
ent governmental  inaction,  then  they 
have  a  right  to  iLnow  the  truth  now  How- 
ever, I  hope  that  ttie  President  wiU  heed 
my  plea  and  take  the  kind  of  decisive 
positive  action  that  is  necessary  to  insxire 
adequate  agricultural  production  in  1974. 

Mr.  Preiiident.  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President  and 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Butz  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccono. 
as  follows : 

U  S  Senatt, 
Noxyrmner  30.  1973. 
The  PUBioewT. 
The  White  Hcnise. 
W^ihxngton.  DC 

OsAjt  Mk  PkBsioKMT  As  th«  policy  makers 
in  your  Admlrilstration  wrestle  wlUi  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  to  Impose  a  system  of 
rationing  to  conserve  our  short  supply  of 
petroleum,  the  Inability  o*  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers to  obtain  adequate  siippliea  of  fuel  Is 
creating  a  situation  that  could  result  In  the 
rationing  of  food  in  1974  and  the  years  there- 
after 

My  office  Is  flooded  with  calls  from  Geor- 
gia farmers  who  cannot  get  fuel  to  run  their 
tractors  and  harvest  their  crops  Our  farm- 
ers ha»e  heeded  the  call  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  all  out  production  In  1074 
But  now  they  fear  they  wilt  not  receive  ade- 
quate fuel  to  produce  the  addltlooal  food 
supplies  that  the  Nation's  cooBumers  need. 

Many  farmers  cannot  get  f\iet  because  In- 
dependent Jobl)^rs  and  distributors  who  sup- 
ply thetn  are  being  squeezed  out  of  business 
by  the  refusal  of  large  oil  companies  to  make 
detlTerles.  Moreover,  there  Is  concern  that 
the  entire  farm  marketing  chain  could  br«ak 
down  beeauae  of  the  inability  of  truckers  and 
food  processors  to  get  fuel. 

I  know  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  Instituted  a  monitoring  system  of 
the  farm  fuel  and  fertilizer  situation  and 
they  have  attempted  to  help  farmers  locate 
a  supply  of  fuel  However,  they  have  often 
been  unable  to  obtain  results  Many  times 
when  a  local  distributor  Is  ordered  to  pro- 
vide a  farmer  with  fuel  by  the  Office  of  Petro- 
leum Allocation,  he  Is  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause hl8  superiors  In  the  oil  companies  will 
not  comply  with  OPA  orders  Although  your 
aUocatlOQ  system  is  supposed  to  give  pri- 
ority to  farmers,  many  farmers  are  getting  no 
fuel  at  all. 

There  U  maaslve  confusion  among  govern- 
ment oOclals.  oU  companlee.  distributors, 
and  farmers.  Some  oil  companies  seem  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  priority  position  of 
farm<>r«  In  spite  of  current  regulations  stat- 
ing that  farmers  arc  to  receive  all  the  dieael 
fuel  they  need  for  current  uses,  many  Inde- 
pendent distributors  and  farmers  are  being 
flatly  refused  oU  by  the  major  oil  companies. 

The  OOce  .if  Petroleum  Allocation  Is  woe- 
fully understaffed  and  completely  unable  to 
handle  the  crushing  case  load  of  citizens 
trying  to  get  fuel  Moreover,  they  seem  un- 
able or  Incapable  of  forcing  oil  companies 
to  comply  with  the  PedenU  regulations  Wb«n 
some  oil  companies  are  told  of  the  msderal 
regulations  requiring  that  farmers  reoelve 
ail  the  diesel  fuel  they  ii«ed  in  a  60-day 
period,  they  respond  that  according  to  your 
Presidential  message  of  November  7.  they 
only  have  to  supply  88  percent  of  the  amount 
supplied  In  19T3 

I  have  two  staff  men  working  full-time 
with  the  AaOB  and  the  OPA  in  trying  to  get 
fuel  for  tarmmn  and  other  Georgians  who 
arj-  i«>f;perat«  ror  belp  I  know  that  the  p«)b- 
.r-i:.^  .*.»d  oy  Ooorgiao  farmers  are  typical 
ui  uoe  NaiioQ  as  a  Whole  Th«  U80A  report 
of  November  33  made  this  assessment,  "for 
the   Nation    as   a   whole,    the    farm   gasollns 


and  diceel  fuel  situation  to  the  worst  sloes 
last  spring". 

The  American  farmer  responded  magnifi- 
cently to  the  plea  for  greater  production  of 
food  and  fiber  In  1973  Parmers  planted  ao  6 
mlUloo  acres  more  to  wheat,  feed  grams, 
and  soybeans  than  in  197a  However,  many 
are  ctUl  in  the  process  of  trying  to  harvest 
and  prepare  these  crops  for  the  market  and 
are  not  able  to  obtain  adequate  fuel  to  do 
so.  The  record  producuon  of  badlv  needed 
crops  this  year  has  not  only  stabilized  food 
prices,  but  It  has  provided  a  basis  for  Im- 
proving our  International  trade  situation  and 
for  strengthening  the  American  doUar  The 
USOA  has  estimated  that  agricultural  ex- 
ports this  year  wUl  total  19  blUlon  doUars. 
a  huge  47  percent  increase  over  agricultural 
exports  in  1873.  Because  of  this  record  In- 
crease In  agricultural  exporu.  It  appears  that 
this  NaUoo  wlU  have  the  ftrt,t  trade  surplus 
It  has  enjoyed  since  1970 

Because  of  record  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional demand,  we  must  contluue  to  make 
&harp  galas  In  agricultural  production  to 
avoid  food  shortages  in  the  coming  year  Ptor 
example,  the  November  edition  of  the  USOA 
pubUcaUon.  "The  Wheat  Situation",  has  this 
to  say  about  our  supply  of  wheat;  "Wheat 
suppUes  for  1973,74  are  estimated  at  3,168 
milUon  bushels,  down  10  percent  from  last 
season  (Table  #1)  Though  the  1973  wheat 
crop  was  a  record,  a  sharp  reduction  oX  433 
nUlUon  bushels  Ln  beginning  stocks  was  iiK>re 
than  offsiettlr.g  " 

The  USDA  has  this  to  say  In  Its  summary 
of  the  feed  situation,  published  on  Novem- 
ber 21.  "A  tight  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion dominated  the  outlook  for  feed  grains, 
the  supply  for  1973/74  totals  340  mUJlon 
tons,  three  percent  below  1972/73.  Produc- 
tion, forecast  at  308  million  tons.  Is  eight 
million  more  than  last  year,  but  carryover  of 
old  grain  into  the  marketing  year  was  down 
a  tlilrd  to  33  million  tons  " 

The  USDA  forecast  a  further  decline  In 
the  carryover  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  the 
coming  year,  with  total  utUUatlon  exceeding 
total  production. 

Mr  President,  the  latest  giUdeUnes  for 
fuel  allocation  that  you  have  proposed  under 
your  mandatory  allocation  program  promise 
farmers  the  same  amount  of  fuel  they  were 
receiving  m  1973.  a  year  in  which  317  I  mU- 
Uori  acres  were  planted  to  wheat,  grains  and 
soybeans 

The  USDA  has  estimated  that  farmers  wUl 
plant  340  million  acres  of  wheat,  soybeans 
and  feed  grains  In  the  1974  crop  year,  an  In- 
crease of  28  9  million  acres,  or  13  3  percent 
over   19T2 

It  Is  not  po««slbIe  for  farmers  to  plant  these 
additional  acres  U  they  are  limited  to  the 
fuel  they  used  In  1973  Under  your  allocation 
plan  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  prtxluce  at 
the  record  levels  that  they  did  in  1973  and 
there  Is  no  way  they  can  Increase  production 
to  the  levels  anticipated  for  1974  They  will 
be  forced  to  reduce  production  to  1972 
levels — a  levet  that  will  be  completely  disas- 
trous for  farmers  and  consumers 

I  have  written  to  your  able  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  requested  an  economic  anal- 
ysts on  the  Impact  of  holding  agriculture  to 
the  1972  level  of  fuel  oonsumption  I  lielieve 
that  we  must  l>e  honest  with  ourselves  and 
the  American  people 

If  the  current  fuel  allocation  system  Is  go- 
ing to  result  In  severe  food  shortages  in  the 
coming  year,  then  the  American  people  and 
our  customers  around  the  world  must  be 
told. 

Parmers  are  faced  with  many  other  short- 
ages this  year  They  are  not  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  equipment  to  gear  up  to  produc- 
tloo  levels  that  are  needed.  We  will  be  faced 
with  chronic  fertHlzer  shortages  in  the  com- 
ing crop  year  because  of  the  delay  In  lifting 
o/  a  government  policy  which  w^  encourag- 
ing the  export  of  a  large  quantity  of  Amer- 
ican fertilizer. 


Howerer.  without  more  fuel  than  farmers 
received  In  1973.  there  Is  no  possible  way  that 
agricultural  production  can  be  Increased  or 
even  maintained  at  the  1973  levels  We  wUl 
have  critical  food  shortages  as  surely  as  the 
night  follows  the  day. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  feel  that  an 
adequate  food  production  and  a  stable  food 
supply  Is  important  enough  to  the  American 
consumer  to  warrant  an  Increased  allocation 
of  scarce  petroleum  resources,  then  you 
should  make  a  oommltment  to  the  American 
fanner  Immediately  that  he  wUl  have  suffi- 
clent  fuel  to  Increase  form  production  to  the 
level  that  Is  needed. 

I  have  never  seen  farmers  more  disturbed 
and  more  discouraged  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time  I  fear  that  the  uncertainty  and 
confusion  that  currently  exists  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  vital  fuel  supplies  to  our  farm- 
ers will  result  In  greatly  reduced  farm  pro- 
duction— below  even  the  1972  level. 

I  hope  you  will  take  Immediate  and  deci- 
sive action  to  guarantee  farmers  adequate 
fuel,  because  Irrevocable  decisions  on  next 
year's  crop  production  are  now  being  made. 
A  delay  of  weeks  and  months  will  be  fat*l  to 
an  adequate  production  of  food  In  the  com- 
ing year. 

Without  your  personal  asstirance  that 
farmers  will  have  enough  fuel  to  produce 
their  crops  in  1974.  people  of  the  United 
States  could  be  faced  with  severe  food  ration- 
ing and  many  of  the  less  fortunate  people 
In  Asia  and  Africa  who  depend  upon  us  for 
much  of  their  food  supply  oould  be  faced 
with  starvation  In  1974 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Respectfully. 

HmifAN  E.  TxLMAOce. 

Chairman. 

US.   SXNAT*. 

Nofember  30,  IJ73. 
Hon  Eakl  L  Butz. 

Secretary,  V  S  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAB  Ma  Becsetmit:  Attached  Is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  wrot«  to  the  President  expressing 
concern  about  the  critical  situation  in  the 
Agricultural  sector  with  regard  to  fuel  sup- 
plies. 

I  know  you  share  my  concern  about  the  fuel 
shortages  Just  as  you  did  with  reg&rd  to  the 
price  freeze  on  agricultural  commodities.  We 
were  right  then,  for  the  price  controls  on 
food  disrupted  production  and  resulted  In 
much  higher  prices  to  consumers.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  we  will  be  proved  right  again  un- 
less our  voices  are  now  heard  abundantly 
clear  and  agriculture  Is  assured  of  the  tools 
of  production  now  and  especially  next  year 

This  government  has  asked  this  Nation's 
farmers  to  go  all  out  In  1974  crop  production 
Farmers  are  now  trying  to  tool  up  for  this 
concentrated  effort.  But,  I  fear  that  unles-s 
all  necessary  Inputs  are  available  when  need- 
ed, we  will  experience  utter  chaos  in  agri- 
culture, and  that  all  of  this  Nation  will  sutler 
as  a  result 

I  understand  that  the  proposed  new  man- 
datory allocation  proced\ires  promise  agricul- 
ture 100  percent  of  the  fuel  received  during 
the  base  period,  which  Is  1978 

As  you  will  recall,  approximately  59  mil- 
lion acres  were  diverted  from  production  un- 
der the  annual  set-aside  programs  In  1972. 
Now  we  are  asking  that  this  and  other  land 
be  brought  back  Into  production  How  this 
can  be  achieved  at  1972  fuel  use  levels  Is 
dlfflcult  for  me  to  perceive 

Tliercfore.  I  would  appreciate  an  expert 
analysis  from  your  office  of  the  Impart  on 
1974  oat-put  tn  terms  of  acr<«s  and  produc- 
tion for  the  principal  crops  at  a  1973  fuel 
level  I  would  also  appreciate  an  Impact 
statement  on  prices  at  the  farm  and  retail 
level  under  these  circumstances  as  well  as  the 
Impact  on  exports 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  this  problem,  I 
would  like  to  have  this  Inlormatlon  for  the 
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regular  meeting  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  on  December  5.  I  would 
appreciate  your  appearing  to  brief  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  meeting. 

With  every  good  wl&h,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmadce, 

Chairman. 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  INDOCHINA 

Mr  ABOUREZK  Mr  President,  Guy 
Gran  of  the  Indochina  Resource  Center 
has  provided  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973  and  its 
conference  report — especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  IrKlochina.  Last  week  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  finished  the  report 
on  two  foreign  assistance  bills,  S.  1443 
and  S.  2335,  which  contain  both  military 
and  economic  aid  for  every  part  of  the 
world.  Not  only  is  the  Senate  faced  with 
the  situation  of  having  to  approve  two 
dubious  and  controversial  bills  in  one 
conference  report,  but  we  are  also  put  in 
a  dilemma  of  approving  what  in  essence 
Is  the  House  version  of  the  foreign  aid 
package  Certainly,  one  has  to  wonder  in 
looking  over  the  long  list  of  Senate  spon- 
sored provisions  which  had  been  incor- 
porated in  the  two  foreign  aid  bills 
which  either  are  no  longer  there  or  have 
been  .altered  or  weakened  beyond  recog- 
nition. 

I  believe,  however,  that  one  of  the 
most  questionable  aspects  of  the  report 
is  the  inclusion  of  at  least  $200  million 
of  munitions  stocks  which  are  to  go  to 
Cambodia.  With  recent  depletions  which 
have  lowered  our  present  munitions 
stocks  to  crisis  levels,  this  action  seems 
most  inadvisable.  At  itie  very  least  the 
Senate  has  the  right  and  responsibility 
to  hold  hearings  and  debate  on  the  issue 
of  depleting  otir  limited  stocks  still 
further. 

These  are  some  of  tl^  precarious  ele- 
ments of  the  conference  report  that 
merit  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  Mr. 
Gran's  analysis  provides  further  infor- 
mation on  these  and  other  serious  ques- 
tions on  the  rei3ort.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
Recobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FoRncN  Aid  to  Indochina — Congkess 
Flunks    \gaim 

This  Is  an  Incredible  bUl.  If  one  were  to 
measure  lu  potential  results  for  Indochina, 
where  roughly  one  third  of  the  aid  Is  des- 
tined, it  would  be  difficult  not  to  conclude 
that  the  foreign  aid  bill  conferees  were 
deliberately  trying  to  perpetuate  precisely 
those  conditions  which  will  insure  the  maxi- 
mum amount  possible  of  misery  and  war  for 
the  peoples  of  Indochina. 

Flowery  humanitarian  rhetoric  will  de- 
lude th«>  unworldly.  Specific  projects  of  this 
Ilk.  scattered  through  the  bill,  will  perhaps 
appease  some  liberal  consciences:  despite  the 
small  amounts  Involved  they  may  actually 
do  some  good.  Beyond  stich  items,  however, 
Is  the  fine  print.  The  Committee  provided 
no  explanation  of  the  provisions,  possibly  be- 
cause proponents  of  the  bill  need  obscurity 
lor  it  to  survive.  A  line  by  line  analysis  of 
all  of  the  mischief  in  this  conference  report 
would  take  a  small  volume.  A  brief  expose, 
however,  of  the  provisions  relating  to  Indo- 
china would  be  Instructive  ru>t  only  of  leg- 
islative chicanery  but  also  of  why  the  United 
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States  will  stay  involved  In  an  endless  series 
of  Indochina  wars. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ot  1973  begins 
Its  new  policy  statement  with  a  series  of  sev- 
en criteria  which  are  to  serve  to  refine  our  aid 
programs  to  the  less  developed  countries. 
Couched  In  the  usual  vague  prose  of  the  sup- 
plicant and  lacking  any  frameworks  for  In- 
stitutional change  or  measurement,  these 
criteria  will  accomplish  little.  But  they  do 
serve  to  point  a  direction  and  show  how  far 
the  Indochina  aic  program  is  from  Coi\gres- 
slonal  thlnkln;^  on  the  aid  question. 

Indochina  aid  Is  not  aimed  at  meeting 
"critical  development  problems."  It,  instead, 
provider,  the  military  means  to  keep  three 
regimes  afloat.  Our  aid  is  not  aimed  at  help- 
ing the  poor  majority  but  rather  reaches  pre- 
dominantly that  comjjaratively  wealthy  mi- 
nority which  supports  our  client  govern- 
ments. In  the  third  place,  the  contmued  Ide- 
ological if  not  actual  control  of  Vietnamese 
development  planning  makes  a  mockery  of 
any  call  to  individual  responsibility  of  sover- 
eign tates.  In  sum  by  the  criteria  Ccmgress 
itself  set.  the  Administration's  proposal  for 
Indochina  Reconstruction  merited  no  sup- 
port. 

A  number  of  the  other  general  policy  pro- 
visions also  bear  sadly  on  Indochina.  Sec- 
tion 109  allows  the  President  to  traxisfer 
up  to  15%  of  any  program  monies  where - 
ever  he  chooses.  This  aorry  flight  from  re- 
sr>onsibUKy  thus  permits  for  example.  15 'i 
of  the  money  authorized  by  sections  103  to 
106  or  some  »«7  million  to  be  spent  on  Indo- 
china. Section  110  requires  the  host  country 
to  provide  25%  of  the  cost  of  any  program 
Not  one  of  the  three  Indochina  states  we 
fund  supplies  25%  of  the  resources  neces- 
sary for  Its  survival.  Section  ill  authorizes 
(20  million  for  the  development  of  coopera- 
tives. The  American  taxpayer  would  be  de- 
lighted to  know  this  after  Con  press  has  obli- 
pated  some  $676  bUUon  of  past,  present  and 
future  Indochina  nas  costs  to  prevent  a 
communist  victory  and  the  soclaUst  devel- 
opment of  cooperative  enterprises  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  conferees  did  make  a  gesture  in  their 
policy  statements  to  ward  off  critics  of 
American  programs  to  train  forelpn  police. 
Section  112  appears  to  prohibit  such  train- 
ing. That  is  until  one  notices  that  paragraph 
(  )  eflectlvely  puts  paragraph  (a).  TTie  re- 
sulting language  actxwnpllshes  nothing. 
Some  100  to  200,000  poUUcal  prisoners  still 
rest  in  GVN  jails  where  many  are  being 
tortured  or  starved  American  police  aid  is 
also  putting  the  finishing  touches  nn  an 
elaborate  comptiter  complex  which  holds  at 
least  10  million  identity  dossiers  so  Thieu 
can  keep  track  of  those  not  in  Jail  1984  has 
oome  r,,ne  year?  early  t.o  the  Vietnamese 
prtXAr.-  thanks  to  American  larteftse  In  the 
larfpr  context  the  lailini.-  of  all  pc>litical 
(-.pj>fi»!if|on  In  blatant  rontradirtKvn  to  the 
f'Hris  Ak'rff-riiPn'  destro\s  the  possibility  of 
ti  t"  ''ii"u  RreiiR  wh^r>-  t  hf  Viet  naniese  might 
\)fv  '11  'i-M  ;v.  the  riirp  ;tes  t>.at  bevan  This 
r)\:\  wi^r  t.'.!-*"*"  derades  apr  lh'i«  Ojipf^nents 
of  Ihleii  of  ar.y  political  per>iuasion.  are 
driven  awav  from  political  airt  toward  mili- 
tary solution  Will  it  be  anv  wonder  when 
the  PRO  finally  loses  patience  and  retali- 
ates with  inllltary  vigor' 

If  the  general  policy  statements  of  this 
bill  will  not  change  the  expensive  ongoing 
civil  wars  In  Indochina,  i^lther  will  the  more 
specific  pmvlpions  dealing  with  military  and 
economic  asislstaKce  SecTlr-n  12  OTntain"  The 
ftiithornv  for  military  assistance  wnhin  tt 
the  ame!ifle<l  portion  of  Sec.  503  r^eneral  .Au- 
thority continues  to  allow  the  President  to 
grant  military  aid  to  any  country  he  wishes 
If  he  finds  It  "will  strengthen  the  "lec'iritT 
of  the  United  States  and  prornote  world 
peace  ...  by  assigning  (wherever  he  w.ihesj 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
perform  duties  of  a  noucombatant  nature." 


By  no  measure  of  empirical  reality  does 
American  military  aid  accomplish  such 
things  In  Indochina.  Congress  has  appar- 
ently learned  nothing  after  23  years  of  med- 
dling In  Indochina. 

One  sfaotild  be  aware  also  that  it  Is  this 
sentence  which  continues  to  allow  several 
thousand  DOD  emplojrees  to  remain  in  Viet- 
nam where,  in  their  civilian  garb  as  contract 
personnel  of  Lear  Slcgler  and  other  firms, 
they  continue  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of 
mUitary  jobs  like  aircralt,  repair  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  still  unable  to  perform.  Such 
personnel  may  be  Invisible  to  Congress,  but 
they  are  quite  evident  to  the  PRO  which  is 
far  closer  to  the  scene  and  far  raore  cogni- 
zant of  the  many  provocatory  ways  the 
United  States  violates  the  Paris  Agreement 
by  Interfering  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
Vietnam. 

Section  12  then  moves  to  authorize  about 
(350  million  for  military  aid  to  Cambodia 
without  ever  mentioning  the  riame  of  th^ 
country.  The  merits  of  such  aid  are  discussed 
in  "Camtxxlia — IlluslonE  Are  ELxpenslve."  The 
legislative  techniques  are  educational.  Sec- 
tion 504(a)  of  the  FA  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
to  authorize  $512  milUon  of  grant  military 
assistance;  Cambodia  wlU  get  (150  million 
of  this.  Then  Section  655(c)  of  that  Act  is 
voided  for  FY  74;  the  $341  mUlion  limit  to 
Cambodian  aid  is  thus  lifted.  Finally  Sec- 
tion 506(a)  is  continued  with  an  authority 
of  (250  million;  this  means  that  at  least 
$200  million  of  defense  articles  will  be  trans- 
ferred out  of  DOD  stocks  and  given  to  Cam- 
bodia. Since  this  section  automatically  au- 
thorizes and  appropriates  these  funds,  DOD 
need  merely  come  to  Congress  later  to  re- 
plenish as  it  wishes.  Such  monies  do  not 
even  appear  in  the  conferees  table  which 
shows  where  the  supposed  total  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion foreign  aid  is  allocated.  For  legislative 
obfuscation  Section  12  of  this  bill  Is  Indeed 
a  masterpiece. 

The  conferees  made  at  least  two  attempts 
in  ensuing  pages  to  get  some  control  over 
aspects  of  the  military  aid  program  that 
relate  to  Indochina  aid.  In  Section  21(3) 
they  attempt  to  redefine  "value".  In  part 
(2)  of  the  clause  relating  to  non-excess  de- 
fense articles  the  phrase  "adjusted  as  appro- 
priate for  condition  and  market  value  '  has 
been  retained.  Thus  the  actual  value  of  the 
Cambodian  aid  to  the  American  taxpayer 
will  become  somewhat  larger  than  the  $350 
million  total  Just  uncovered.  A  second  poten- 
tially futile  attempt  to  end  abuse  of  mili- 
tary aid  procedures  comes  in  Section  24 
where  the  Foreign  Mllitarj-  Sales  Act  is 
amended.  In  a  long  paragraph  the  conferees 
try  to  end  the  hoary  practice  of  transferring 
military  aid  from  one  recipient  to  another. 

The  governments  of  Turkey,  Iran,  Taiwan, 
and  South  Korea  have  often  In  the  past  been 
quite  generous  to  our  Indochina  clients. 
Despite  the  reports  and  threats,  there  Is  no 
substantive  mechanism  for  continuous  on 
the  spot  investigation.  Even  if  Congress  did 
find  further  transgression  and  somehow- 
gathered  Its  courage  to  act,  it  would  find 
that  its  phrase  of  "immediately  ineligible" 
means,  by  Section  14  of  this  bill,  a  further 
eight  months. 

The  misery  to  be  wrought  by  this  bill  wUl 
not  be  restricted  to  the  Cambodian  peasants 
whose  civil  war  is  herein  we'.I  fueled  for  ihe 
coming  luoiiths  In  Part  V,  Sections  BOl-aco, 
the  Foreign  Assislaiace  Act  of  1973  authorizes 
$604  mUlion  to  prov  Kie  economic  aid  to  the 
ttree  Iiitiocliina  regiuits  we  pay  lor.  1  he 
spin;  tjfliiiid  uie  words,  especially  of  803- 
iK>4,  IS  ij.,;,if     ;  he  resui',^  wiil  not  be. 

This  aiiiii  .ri^.HiK.jii.  cuuibu.ed  with  the  $1.1 
billion  I.;  n.  ■a.'\  .-.x!  ::.  the  DOD  appropria- 
tion perpetuates  apprcximaiely  the  san.e 
level  of  luuci.ng  ae  is  i.i-w  oci  urriig.  Given 
such  res  orces.  Thieu  has  chioeen  to  i^-nore 
the  Pans  A(.'reenieut  su.ce  the  day  u  was 
stgiied.    Instead    of    purt^uing    the    poiuiciii 
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compromises  that  might  begin  to  create  the 
possibility  of  real  peace,  Thieu  has  cboaen 
pennanent  war.  There  Is  no  indication  that 
he  will  change  his  policy  given  the  resources 
that  permit  an  army  of  1.1  million  men  and 
a  police  force  of  about  130.000.  Total  victory 
of  either  side  has  proven  for  thirty  years  im- 
possible It  Is  absurd  to  believe  It  Is  a  realis- 
tic potential  now  or  that  such  a  solution 
IS  in  the  beat  Interests  of  either  the  American 
or  the  Vietnamese  people  Tet  by  authorizing 
such  levels  of  aid.  Congress  has  perpetuated 
this  quest  for  an  absolute  winner. 

Some  members  of  Congress  wanted  to  give 
humanitarian  aid  to  these  war  torn  leuids. 
It  is  certainly  needed.  Yet  Section  801  con- 
tains two  clauses  which  render  the  remaining 
language  Ineffective;  "on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine"  and  "in- 
cluding especially  '  permit  the  President  to 
go  on  doing  as  he  wishes.  Congress  doesn't 
define  ■'humanitarian."  Is  It  unaware  that 
AID  has  several  times  argued  that  any  eco- 
nomic aid  that  affects  the  economy  also 
affects  people  and  is  therefore  humanitarian? 
Why  la  It  so  Impossible  to  understand  that 
any  aid  given  to  a  government  at  war  is 
military  aid  because  at  the  very  least  it  frees 
domestic  resources  for  military  purposes? 

Many  members  of  Congress  were  loath  to 
cut  Indochina  aid  appreciably  because  they 
felt  that  humanitarian  aid  would  be  hurt  or 
that  the  present  governments  would  some- 
how fall.  Despite  USAID  mythology  only  a 
tiny  portion  of  the  aid  is  really  very  humani- 
tarian. The  Infinite  miseries  of  the  present 
civil  war  far  outweigh  whatever  temporary 
burdens  would  be  added  by  sigrntflcant 
change.  History  teaches  again  and  again  that 
the  coet  of  going  without  a  revolution  fre- 
quently outweighs  the  pain  of  having  one. 

But  the  OVN  wUl  fall?  Certainly,  If  all  aid 
disappears  In  an  Instant  and  It  has  so  tittle 
Indigenous  support,  the  GVN  will  not  last. 
Why  should  It?  But  there  are  a  wide  range 
of  options  In  between  that  USAID  studiously 
Ignores.  It  Is  all  right  to  supply  80  to  90% 
of  the  resources  that  keep  three  governments 
Afioat  and  following  policies  this  Adminis- 
tration approves  of.  Tet  It  Is  unthinkable  for 
USAID  to  lower  the  levels  of  funding  and 
alter  the  kinds  of  aid  to  encourage  different 
political  policies  that  might  lead  to  peace. 
Congress  does  not  have  to  accept  such  ex- 
pensive Ulogic. 

Members  of  Congress  also  sought  In  the 
authorizing  paragraph  of  section  801  to  end 
support  of  the  OVN  police  and  prison  system. 
This  language  wont  do  It.  To  Include  the 
clause  "unless  the  President  receives  assur- 
ances oatiafactory  to  him"  when  we  have  a 
President  who  is  unperturbed  by  the  present 
situation  in  South  Vietnam,  renders  the 
whole  thing  useless.  To  provide  this  year 
some  »16  to  tl8  million  of  direct  police  sup- 
port to  the  aVN  by  falling  to  alter  any  on- 
going AID  or  DOD  programs  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  idea.  And  to  continue  massive  general 
budgetary  support  which  allows  the  transfers 
of  OVN  revenues  from  human  needs  to  mili- 
tary and  political  needs  like  prisons  vastly 
compounds  the  problem  Do  the  members  of 
CoQgreaa  know  that  the  CT  73  Saigon  budget 
programed  funds  for  400.000  prisoners  (half 
the  money  Is  lost  to  corruption)  and  that 
for  CT  74  the  prison  budget  and  the  size  of 
the  police  force  are  going  up''  Does  Congress 
really  believe  that  there  are  "more  humani- 
tarian' prisons  or  that  the  police  we  train 
will  act  in  an  apolitical  fashion?  Thousands 
of  pages  of  primary  evidence  to  the  contrary 
are  readily  available  The  present  situation 
that  this  bill  perpetuates  is  In  sum  a  tragic 
reality  totally  contrary  to  our  Constitutional 
and  ethical  Ideals 

The  authorizing  paragraph,  section  801. 
contains  one  other  extremely  serious  flaw. 
The  ooafereea  dropped  the  House  language 
suggesting  that  the  aid  be  given  In  conform- 
ity  wuh    the   Paris    Agreement.    (It   appears 


that  elsewhere  they  also  dropped  Senate  In- 
tentions that  military  aid  be  given  on  a 
piece-for-piece  basis  as  ART  7  of  the  Paris 
Agreement  requires.)  By  deleting  this  lan- 
guage the  Congress  gave  final  notice  not  only 
to  the  Administration  but  also  to  the  PRO 
that  It  would  Ignore  the  new  diplomatic  sit- 
uation Thleu  will  proceed  with  less  of  a 
worry  The  PRO  can  only  conclude  that  the 
American  Congress  Is  willing  to  support 
Thleu  rather  than  the  Parts  Agreement  Its 
government  signed.  The  political  and  military 
results  will  not  be  peace. 

Section  803  provides  the  precise  level  of 
funding.  »504  mlUlon  of  economic  aid  ($309 
million  of  Pood  tot  Peace  (?)  is  elsewhere) 
for  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  The 
$604  million  is  half  way  between  the  Admin- 
istration pie  In  the  sky  $633  mUllon  and  a 
Humphrey  mathenvatlcal  Invention  of  $376 
million.  Neither  the  level  nor  the  programs 
It  funds  (with  some  notable  exceptions)  re- 
flect the  new  legal  obligations  of  the  Paris 
Agreement,  the  new  political  realities  and 
potentials,  or  the  real  needs  of  the  majority 
of  Vletnaniese.  Indeed  despite  the  fact  that 
last  January  we  recognized  not  a  "the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam"  but  rather  two 
equal  parties  which  by  a  given  political  proc- 
ess would  form  a  government,  this  aid  pro- 
gram will  only  help  those  refugees  and  other 
needy  under  CVN  control.  So  much  for  our 
humanitarian  concern. 

The  problems  with  the  components  of  the 
Indochina  aid  program  are  endless.  Much 
analysis  Is  on  the  public  record.  The  reader 
would  do  well  to  begin  with  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  hearings  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions. Vol.  n,  pp  907-940  and  1313-1270.  It 
contains  as  well  a  detailed  alternative  pro- 
posal for  as  humanitarian  a  program  as  pos- 
sible at  a  level  of  $340  million.  This  Is  but 
one  of  many  median  options  the  Congress 
could  and  should  consider. 

In  addition  to  these  major  provisions  con- 
cerning military  and  economic  Eiid,  this  bill 
contains  some  subsidiary  items  which  sijell 
ultimately  further  misery  to  the  peasants  of 
these  three  lands.  In  Section  33  there  Is  an 
enormous  unhindered  slush  fund  permitting 
military  credit  sales.  The  Administration 
could  well  figure  a  way  to  dishurse  some  of 
this  to  Indochina  If  need  be.  In  section  27 
some  of  the  funds  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  have  gone  ($16  million  in  loans  at  the 
moment)  to  Indochina.  More  will  likely  go; 
such  development  projects  certainly  help 
some  local  businessmen  and  the  GVN.  but 
the  projects  Involved  are  very  often  an  expen- 
sive and  Inefficient  way  to  help  the  poor  most 
In  need. 

The  report  ends  with  a  series  of  gestures, 
much  sound  and  fury  but  few  teeth.  Section 
39  says  the  Congress  will  not  pay  for  Amer- 
ican military  operations  In  Indochina.  What 
do  you  call  a  military  operation  wherein  we 
pay  for  the  bombs,  the  fuel  and  the  planes, 
supply  and  fund  the  technicians  and  the 
maintenance  they  perform,  and  are  very 
likely  involved  at  least  Indirectly  in  aspects 
of  training,  logistics,  and  communication? 
Congress,  like  the  Administration,  is  sim- 
ply debasing  the  language  by  such  semantic 
absurdities.  Section  30  Is  no  more  effective. 

The  politics  of  bravado  comes  Into  play 
when  there  are  not  enough  votes  to  Insist 
upon  substance.  This  conference  report  con- 
cludes with  several  of  these  resolutions  of 
the  sense  of  Congress  bearing  on  Indochina. 
Section  31  wo»ild  wish  the  President  to  end 
all  aid  to  countries  with  political  prisoners; 
that  would  be  quite  a  list  as  everyone  Is 
aware  The  President  will  Ignore  this.  Section 
33  wants  the  various  Laotian  parties  to  live 
up  to  the  Paris  Agreement  so  we  can  get  the 
rest  of  the  POW's  and  MIA's  back.  If  Con- 
gress were  really  Interested.  It  should  pay 
cloee  attention  to  AID's  plans  to  torpedo 
the  Laotian  accord  and  "win '  a  total  victory 


for  the  Royal  Laotian  Government.  Such  a 
policy,  reported  recently  In  the  Par  Eastern 
Economic  Review,  has  only  failed  half  a 
dozen  times  In  the  last  twenty  years.  Section 
36  reafllrms  the  admittedly  popular  posi- 
tion no  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  What  kind  of 
a  commentary  on  us  Is  such  a  position? 

The  final  Item  In  this  report  merits  spe- 
cial attention.  Section  39  tries  to  end  the 
policy  of  using  currency  generated  by  the 
Commodity  Import  Program,  the  Pood  for 
Peace  Program,  and  probably  others  as  gen- 
eral budgetary  subsidies  (i.e.  military  and 
police  support)  to  various  governments.  This 
Is  particularly  applicable  to  Indochina.  The 
wording  of  Section  39  is  simply  too  vagxie 
to  accomplish  Its  purpose;  "unless  such  as- 
sistance is  authorized"  sounds  good  except 
that  the  actual  workings  of  CIP  and  PL 
480  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exhaustively 
legislated.  AID  Just  announces  how  they 
will  run  the  programs  and  then  does  It.  AID 
wUI  certainly  claim  that.  If  the  CIP  Is 
funded.  It  is  also  authorized  to  dispose  of 
the  currencies  as  It  sees  fit.  Finally,  Just  sup- 
pose AID  had  to  hold  on  to  all  the  currency 
It  acquired;  as  In  India  we  would  have  no 
use  for  the  currency. 

This  conference  report.  In  conclusion,  per- 
petuates years  of  mythologies  concerning 
Indochina,  expends  at  least  $850  million  of 
military  and  economic  aid  for  that  area, 
and  Insures  that  the  peoples  of  Indochina 
will  remain  mired  In  civil  wars  for  another 
year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS  BY 
FORMER  LT.  GOV.  PAUL  SIMON  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
friend  and  former  colleague  Paul  H. 
Douglas  has  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  lives  of  many  people.  He  is  not  only 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  economist 
but  he  also  served  on  the  Chicago  City 
Council,  drafted  the  early  social  security 
laws,  fought  as  a  combat  marine  in 
World  War  II,  served  18  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  headed  a  pace-setting 
Presidential  commission  for  2  years  after 
his  Senate  service. 

Paul  Douglas  had  friends  and  admirers 
in  all  walks  of  life,  not  least  of  whom 
was  former  Lt.  Gov.  Paul  Simon  of 
Illinois.  Now  Mr.  Simon  has  written  an 
article  in  the  October  14,  1973,  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  magazine  in 
which  he  traces  the  the  source  of  Paul 
Douglas'  strength  by  a  visit  to  his  boy- 
hood home  in  Maine. 

This  extremely  well-written  article 
and  the  personal  explanation  Mr.  Simon 
gives  of  its  origin  deserves  even  wider 
notice  than  it  received  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  general  public  may  read  about 
the  origins  of  this  Inspiring  and  noble 
figure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SoTTXcK,   Teacher.   Senator,    Fxicno 
(By  Paul  Simon) 

Paul  Douglas  has  meant  more  to  me  than 
any  other  political  figure.  I'm  not  com- 
ple-ely  sure  why,  and  self-analysts  Is  always 
hazardous. 

But  of  the  many  prominent  persons  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  and  admire.  It 
Is  Douglas  who  stands  as  a  giant.  There  Is  a 
remarkable,  Llncolnesque  quality  about  the 
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man,  a  quality  I  began  to  understand  a  little 
more  after  a  family  trip  to  his  native  Maine 
last  May,  described  In  the  following  article. 
During  his  three  terms  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
(1948  to  1966),  few  of  Douglas'  colleagues 
achieved  his  stature.  In  a  1953  magazine 
poll,  correspondents  on  Capitol  HIU  voted 
him  the  nation's  top  senator.  Life  magazine 
suggested  editorially,  in  1951,  that  he  be 
named  secretary  of  state.  In  1952,  U.S.  Rep. 
John  F.  Kennedy  favored  Douglas  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination.  Eight 
years  later,  when  Kennedy  himself  was  nom- 
inated, the  first  senator  he  called  to  his  Flor- 
ida retreat  for  consultation  was  Douglas. 

As  a  young  University  of  Chicago  econo- 
mist, Douglas  helped  to  construct  plans  fcH" 
Social  Security.  In  Chicago's  City  Council 
(1939-43),  Aid.  Douglas,  5th  Ward,  fought 
lonely  and  rarely  successful  battles — 
against  the  seating  of  Matthias  (Paddy) 
Hauler,  for  Increased  payment  to  the  city's 
welfare  recipients,  for  recreation  facilities 
in  poor  black  neighborhoods,  for  a  series  of 
economies  In  city  government.  The  one  al- 
derman who  occasionally  voted  with  him 
was  John  Boyle  of  the  16th  Ward,  now  chief 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County. 
In  the  Senate,  this  ex -Marine  headed  the 
fight  for  civil  rights  long  before  It  was  fash- 
ionable, for  higher  ethical  standards  long 
before  a  Watergate  could  have  been  Imagined. 
He  pioneered  unpopular  causes  and  helped 
to  create  the  climate  that  would  later  see 
passage  of  bills  requiring  disclosure  of  in- 
terest rates  aind  other  consumer-protective 
measures.  He  saved  part  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
and  fought  to  preserve  mineral  deposits  so 
that  they  could  be  shared  by  all  the  people. 
He  advocated  sensible  economy  In  govern- 
ment— former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
8.  McNamara  credited  Douglas'  suggestions 
in  the  military  field  with  saving  the  country 
billions  of  dollars.  Medicare  and  minimum 
wage,  tax  reform  and  federal  aid  to  education 
legislation  all  betu-  the  distinct  stamp  of 
Paul  Douglas. 

His  personal  staff  members  who  moved  on 
to  other  major  responsibilities  Include  Theo- 
dore Sorensen,  Presidrnt  Kennedy's  chief 
aide:  Howard  Shuman,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Wisconsin  Sen.  William  A.  Prox- 
mire;  Kenneth  Oray,  administrative  assistant 
to  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey;  Chicago  Aid. 
William  S.  Singer:  Robert  Wallace,  Kennedy's 
West  Virginia  primary  campaign  manager 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  now 
vice  president  of  the  Eiclianpe  National 
Bank  in  Chicago;  Prank  McCuUoch,  a  key 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board;  PhUlp  Stern,  author  of  books  about 
tax  reform;  Kyran  McGrath,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Association  of  Mu- 
seums; and  Martin  Gleason,  a  dean  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

But  my  respect  for  the  senator  goes  beyond 
these  issues  and  these  people,  significant  as 
they  are. 

The  administrative  assistant  to  a  nation- 
ally prominent  senator,  speaking  of  political 
ethics  some  years  ago.  commented:  "As  you 
can  see,  I'm  proud  of  what  my  boss  has  done. 
But  in  all  candor,  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
In  the  Senate  Is  in  the  same  league  as  Paul 
Douglas.  He's  in  a  class  by  himself," 

In  more  than  20  years  of  cloee  observation 
of  Douglas.  I  have  never  seen  him  even  hint 
at  doing  anything  unethical.  Daniel  Webster 
Is  considered  a  great  senator,  but  he  bad  the 
ethical  standards  of  a  rogue  compared  to 
Douglas. 

Douglas  sought  public  office  not  to  satisfy 
an  emotional  need,  not  to  be  honored  as  a 
aolon,  but  because  what  he  hoped  to  ac- 
complish had  to  be  done  thru  public  office. 
While  others  were  testing  public  opinion  to 
determine  which  way  to  go  on  Issues,  Paul 
Douglas  led  public  opinion.  The  platform- 
less,  conrlctlonless  mediocrities  who  too  often 
emerge  in  both  political  pariies  are  leaders 
In   nam*  but   not   In   fact.  Long  on  public 


relations  but  short  on  substance,  they  seek 
and  hold  public  office  without  knowing  why. 

I  do  not  want  to  overpaint  the  picture. 
There  are  things  in  the  record  I  would  like  to 
change:  I  ■wish  that  he  and  Oov.  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  could  have  been  better  friends,  tho 
perhaps  It  was  unavoidable  that  two  prom- 
inent national  figures  from  one  state,  with 
such  markedly  different  styles,  should  pri- 
vately clash.  I  am  pleased  at  the  respect 
Douglas  has  shown  for  the  son.  Sen.  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  III.  I  wish  that  Douglas  had  been 
less  hawkish  on  the  Viet  Nam  War,  tho  he 
still  believes  history  will  vindicate  his  posi- 
tion. I  wish  that  when  Sen  Joseph  McCarthy 
of  Wisconsin  was  bludgeonmg  the  nation  and 
our  civU  hberties,  Douglas  had  taken  more 
leadership  in  reetraining  him,  tho  when 
pressed,  Douglas  always  stood  for  constitu- 
tional processes  and  against  the  McCarthy 
onslaughts. 

Today,  Paul  Douglas  lives  quietly  with  his 
wUe  In  Washington,  D.  C.  At  81,  white  hair 
glistening,  his  large  frame  moves  slowly,  the 
result  of  a  stroke.  But  his  mind  moves  as 
quickly  as  ever. 

For  me  he  will  always  be  like  one  of  those 
huge  rocks  atop  the  mountains  of  Maine, 
standing  by  itself  against  the  storms  of  time, 
a  guide  and  inspiration  to  many,  a  goal  to  be 
reached  by  a  few. 


Paxti.  Douglas 
Paul  Douglas,  whlte-thatched  giant  of  the 
nation's  upper  house  for  18  years,  tiaA  a  dra- 
matic childhood  few  Illinois  citizens  kne'w 
about  as  he  strode  across  the  nation's  polit- 
ical scene.  Modesty,  unfortunately,  is  not  a 
virtue  that  plagues  many  of  us  In  the  polit- 
ical arena.  But  Douglas  maintained  silence 
about  those  early  years.  It  took  a  trip  by 
our  family  to  his  childhood  homes  In  Maine 
for  me  to  get  some  feeling  for  what  young 
Paul  Douglas  went  thru. 

It  Is  trite  to  say,  "He  came  up  tlie  hard 
■way,"  but  it  is  accurate.  After  he  became  a 
senator  and  then  a  Senate  leader,  he  con- 
tinued to  remember  thoee  lebs  fortunate  than 
he  had  been.  He  believed  that  by  helping 
them  he  also  helped  the  merchant  and  the 
Industrialist;  that  only  when  all  people  are 
able  to  make  progress  can  our  political  sys- 
i»"m  work  I  have  other  frieiuis  -who  have 
dramatically  emerged  from  poverty,  but  too 
oft^-n  once  they  achieve  some  btatus,  they 
lorgel  Uiose  who  had  struggled  with  them. 
The  heady  atmosphere  of  high  public  office 
did  not  change  Paul  Douglas. 

Like  Lincoln,  be  had  spent  his  childhood 
years  in  a  log  cabin — in  Ocawa,  Me  a  viHage 
that  was  smaller  than  New  Salem  and  more 
remote  Like  Lincoln,  death  came  to  Doiiplas^ 
mother  early — of  tuberculosis  when  he  was 
4.  Like  Lincoln,  a  stepmother  provided  im- 
mense mtelleclual  stimulation  as  well  as 
love. 

But  TTiomas  Lincoln  had  provided  his  son 
with  at  least  some  limited  guidance.  Douglas' 
father,  who  led  the  lonesome  life  of  a  travel- 
ing salesman    abandoned  his  two  sons. 

One  evening  years  a^o.  when  Douglas  and 
I  happened  to  be  in  Sprintrheld  he  asked 
me  to  Join  him  at  midnight  for  a  walk  thru 
New  Salem,  the  re-created  Lincoln  village. 
Because  I  had  to  go  on  to  Galesburg  that 
night,  I  declined,  and  I  have  always  re- 
gretted It.  My  guess  Is  that  he  would  have 
spent  a  part  of  that  walk  In  silence,  com- 
miming  with  Abe  and  that  he  might  have 
reminisced   about  Ins  own  childhood. 

In  five  statewide  campajt^ns.  D<^uplafi  did 
not  mention  his  rugged  background  But  his 
campaign  style  showed  ll  It  is  no  dit>parage- 
ment  of  Sen.  Charles  Percy  to  say  that  in 
Douglas'  final  contest.  In  1966,  he  cam- 
paigned as  he  had  In  all  the  rest — and  that 
the  smooth,  expensively  packaged,  public- 
relations  campaign  of  his  opix)nent  presented 
more  of  a  contrast  In  style  than  in  issues 
Perhaps  the  public's  desire  for  ruggednees 
bad  simply  disappeared. 


In  the  day  of  the  automobile  and  super- 
Jets,  the  Douglas  boyhood  comjnunity  re- 
mains remote.  You  leave  the  narrow,  paved 
road  at  Monson,  drive  perhaps  five  miles  over 
gravel,  and  then,  if  you  watch  closely,  you 
see  a  sign  on  a  tree,  crudely  hand-lettered  In 
yellow  paint:  ONAWA.  An  arrow  scrawled 
beneath  suggests  that  you  follow  the  side 
road.  About  three  miles  into  the  forest,  the 
road  ends  and  you  proceed  by  foot  to  a  col- 
lection of  perhaps  a  dozen  houses  and  cot- 
tages. 

The  settlement,  at  the  foot  of  a  lake  hidden 
by  trees,  no  longer  contains  the  Douglas 
family  log  cabin.  But  the  one-room,  frame 
school  he  attended  as  a  child  stiU  stands, 
now  converted  into  a  summer  home  by  an 
enterprising  city  dweller.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "In  the  Fullness  of  Time,"  Douglas 
recalled  of  that  school:  "All  my  early  school- 
ing probably  did  not  amount  to  a  more  than 
a  year  and  r  half  of  classroom  attendance." 
Instead,  he  learned  on  his  o-vn. 

The  Canadli.  i  Pacific  Railroad,  which  came 
thru  Onawa  twice  a  day,  provided  the  only 
connection  the  village  had  with  the  outside 
world  In  Douglas'  childhood.  The  train  still 
runs. 

"Here  comes  our  dally  excitement,"  said  a 
resident,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Oopeland,  with  typical 
Malner's  droUness.  And  as  it  must  have  dec- 
ades earlier,  the  whistle  blew,  dogs  barked, 
and  Onawa's  children  and  the  train's  crew- 
men exchanged  waves.  We  walked  along  the 
track  bed  to  the  trestle  from  which  young 
Douglas  used  to  sur\'ey  the  lake  and  the 
mountains  around  it. 

Paul's  stepmother  arranged  for  her  bright, 
tall  son  to  board  In  Newport,  Me.,  40  miles 
away,  so  that  he  could  attend  its  30-student 
high  school.  He  lived  first  in  a  home,  then 
above  a  store,  getting  odd  Jobs  to  provide  a 
meager  Income,  one  of  them  as  Janitor  in  a 
local  attorney's  office. 

There  are  still  people  in  Newport  who  re- 
member Douglas  EM  a  high  school  student.  A 
teacher  whom  Douglas  mentioned  with 
warmth  In  his  autobiography  ("I  owe  a  great 
debt,  intellectually  and  emotionally,  to 
Emily  Mitchell  Merrill,  who  was  my  teacher 
in  Latin  and  French")  Is  one  of  them 

Local  reside:. t^  estimate  her  age  as  any- 
wliere  from  yo  to  95,  and  they  always  add: 
"But  she  doesn't  look  it."  Indeed  she  doesn't 
She  drives  a  car,  maintains  her  home,  and 
still  complains  because  the  faculty  in  '09 
named  as  valedictorian  the  son  of  a  promi- 
nent family  Instead  of  Paul  Douglas. 

"I  could  quickly  tell  he  was  outstanding,"* 
Mrs  Merrill  recalls.  "I  didn't  think  he  vrouW 
enter  politics,  tho  I  thought  he  probably 
would   become   a  teacher   or   professor" 

(Her  hunch  was  right  Before  Douglas  en- 
tered politics,  he  bad  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  at  Reed  College  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Prom 
1967  to  1970,  he  was  a  professor  of  economics 
on  the  graduate  faculty  of  New  York  City's 
New  School  for  Social  Research  \ 

Donna  Bennett.  74,  remembers  when  the 
tall  young  man  seven  years  her  senior  saw 
her  walking  toward  the  Newport  train  sta- 
tion, struggling  with  her  luggage.  "What  is 
such  a  small  girl  doing  virlth  such  a  large 
suitcase?"  she  remembers  he  asked,  and  he 
carried  her  bag  to  the  train.  Then,  she  says, 
she  was  a  10-year-old  girl  who  was  proud 
to  receive  attention  from  an  older  boy  Now 
the  source  of  her  pride  Is  what  tlie  boy 
became. 

Another  local  resident  described  Douglas 
as  awkward  both  socially  and  physically:  be 
had  to  be  coaxed  to  take  part  in  social 
affairs.  But,  she  recalls,  "he  took  an  interest 
in  political  afTalrs  and  had  views  that  ■were 
different  from  the  majority  of  Newport's  citi- 
zens " 

Nearby  Moonehead  Lake  and  Bucksport.  a 
coastal  town  where  his  grandmother  lived, 
were  occasionally  visited  by  Etouglas  as  a 
boy.   At  Bowdoin   CoUege   in   Brunswick   we 
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saw  the  old  buildings  In  which  he  attended 
clasa  and  the  home  where  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  wrote  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Perhaps 
the  student  who  later  led  the  nation  to  ciril 
rights  legislation  felt  that  If  one  Brunswick 
resident  could  have  an  impact  tn  the  fight 
for  blacks,  so  could  another. 

Only  a  few  mllee  from  Brunswick  Is  the 
tiny  coastal  conununlty  of  South  HarpsweU, 
where  a  great-great-grandfather  of  IVouglas 
landed  and  settled  tn  1725.  The  r\igged  coast, 
inhabited  by  equally  rugged  men  and  women, 
has  a  tlmelesaneas  about  It.  The  few  fisher- 
men and  others  we  talked  with  had  no  Idea 
the  famous  senator  from  nUnots  had  any 
connection  with  their  community  But  their 
faces,  weathered  by  wind  and  the  salt  of  the 
sea.  and  their  hands  which  were  toughened  by 
hard  work,  conveyed  a  kinship  one  senses 
about  Paul  Douglas. 

He  never  found  his  spiritual  home  at  cock- 
tail partlea  or  even  In  the  academic  balls. 
Instead,  he  waa  most  at  ease  among  the  fish- 
ermen and  woodsmen  of  Maine — and  the 
farmers    and    steelworkers   of    Illinois. 


ANTITRUST  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  the  Senate  passed  S  2589,  the 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced,  there 
were  reports  in  the  press  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry was  seeking  total  antitrust 
exemption,  I  must  admit  that  the  re- 
ports were  somewhat  disquieting,  for,  to 
paraphrase  the  situation,  it  was  not  a 
particularly  appealing  thought  to  give 
such  exemptions  to  the  people  who 
brought  you  the  oil  import  quotas." 
which  may  very  well  have  contributed  to 
the  need  for  an  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

Fortunately,  it  did  not  work  out  that 
way 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  able  manager 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Jackson,  the  major- 
ity and  minority  staffs  of  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  and  the  In- 
terior Committee,  and  representatives 
of  the  administration  and  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  met  extensively  to 
sort  out  the  myths  from  the  realities. 
All  were  aware  of  the  urgent  need  to  ac- 
commodate the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  energy  crisis.  At  the  same 
time,  all  eigreed  that  only  the  minimum 
necessary  antitnist  inroads  should  be 
made — and  then  only  with  adequate 
safeguards  and  procedural  monitoring 

The  lesson  learned  in  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  m  1933  was  one 
that  guided.  Then  too,  we  were  deter- 
mined to  solve  a  national  crisis.  But  in 
solving  it — in  a  method  2  years  later 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court — we  found  that  anticom- 
petitive practices  had  begun  which  we 
are  not  shed  of  even  today 

Frankly.  I  would  hke  to  see  more  an- 
titrust safeguards  in  this  bill.  But  honest 
negotiation  could  not  produce  them  and 
concessions  had  to  be  made  on  both  sides. 
All  parties  have  agreed  on  the  need  for 
and  purpose  of  these  provisions.  And.  on 
balance.  I  think  that  the  public  inter- 
est— as  far  as  antitrust  is  concerned — 
is  reasonably   well   protected. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  conslderuig  this  bill, 
will  take  a  hard  look  at  these  positions 
and  support  their  Intent  if  mdeed  not  the 
language  as  written. 


For  the  record,  let  me  explain  the  anti- 
trust amendments: 

The  act  provides  no  general  Immunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  A  limited  de- 
fense only  is  created  under  section  312 
( f  >  and  <  k  1 .  Additionally,  procedural  and 
monitoring  mechanisms  are  adopted  to 
protect  the  public  interest.  The  antitrust 
provisions  adopted  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  in  S.  1570 — the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 — 
are  tailored  to  provide  more  flexibility 
and  greater  safeguards  against  abuse. 
And.  the  section  312  provisions  shall 
supersede  and  apply  to  that  act  notwith- 
standing any  inconsistent  provisions  in 
section  6ic>  of  that  act.  Competitive  val- 
ues are  made  a  watchword  in  section  101 
(hi  and  102(h)  for  guidance  m  carry- 
ing out  the  act's  purposes. 

To  carry  out  the  act's  purposes,  certain 
authority  is  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent which  he  may  delegate  as  specifi- 
cally provided.  But.  authority  respecting 
antitrust  and  competitive  matters  and 
advice  is  vested  exclusively  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Because  of  the  mechanism  to  protect 
the  public  interest  incorporated  in  sec- 
tion 312.  subsection  id  is  designed  to 
assure  that  the  sections  important  safe- 
gxiards  and  procedures  incorporated  as  a 
condition  for  the  granUng  of  a  limited 
antitrust  defense  and  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest  are  not  bypassed.  Thus,  sub- 
section 708  of  the  Defaise  Production 
Act  cannot  be  invoked  with  respect  to 
any  activity  which  is  authorized  to  be 
taken  under  this  Act  or  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  wheth- 
er or  not  such  activity  w  also  authorized 
or  Implemented  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act. 

It  is  recognized  that  during  the  emer- 
gency, plans  of  action,  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  the  establishment  of  advisory 
and  mteragency  committees  may  be  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  Although  these  activities  In  and  of 
themselves  may  not  necessarily  amount 
to  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  they 
present  circumstances  which  Increase 
the  possibility  of  abuse  Thus,  under  sub- 
sections ic»  and  (d).  the  President  may 
set  these  activities  in  motion  if  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

To  protect  against  abuse  and  to  Insure 
compliance  with  the  purposes  of  foster- 
ing competition  and  preventing  anti- 
competitive effects,  advisory  committees 
are  made  subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  of  1972  and  may  not  be 
chaired  by  a  person  who  is  not  In  the 
ordinary  course  a  full-time  regular  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government.  With 
respect  to  any  advisory  or  Interagency 
committee  meeting,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
must  have  advance  notice  and  may  have 
an  official  representative  attend  and  par- 
ticipate Also,  a  full  and  complete  ver- 
batim transcript  of  advisory  committee 
meetings  mu.st  be  kept,  together  with  any 
resulting  agreement,  which  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  where  it 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection. National  security  and  proprie- 
tary information,  as  defined  by  present 
law.  may  be  excised  therefrom  by  the 


Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  At- 
torney General  before  making  It  avail- 
able to  the  public.  In  sum.  it  is  intended 
that  such  meetings  be  held  in  a  fish  bowl 
atmosphere. 

Subsection  (g>  provides  a  degree  of 
flexibility  so  that  the  "fish  bowl  '  atmos- 
phere will  not  become  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome. Under  <g)<l)  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  exempt  advisory 
committee  meetings  from  certain  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (di  when  they 
are  ministerial  in  nature  and  are  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  and  im- 
plementing a  plan  or  agreement  which 
has  already  been  approved.  However,  ig) 
(2>  requires  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions which  would  assure  adequate  rec- 
ords in  the  form  of  logs  or  memoran- 
dums, so  that  the  monitoring  function 
could  be  performed.  This  provision  is  not 
Intended  to  limit  the  more  general  au- 
thority given  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In 
subsection  (m». 

Subsection  (n)  provides  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  In  the  regulated  sector 
of  common  carriers  will  be  effectuated 
with  as  little  loss  to  competition  as  pos- 
sible To  this  end  the  two  authorities 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  are  re- 
quired to  assess  the  competitive  impact 
of  any  actions  taken  in  this  sector  be- 
fore exercise  of  the  authority  provided 
In  section  204ibMi).  The  scope  of  their 
participation  should  be  viewed  In  Its 
broadest  sense  In  keeping  with  the  In- 
tent of  these  provisions.  It  is  expected 
that,  if  necessar>-.  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  propose  alternative  actions  that 
would  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act 
with  as  little  loss  to  competitive  values 
as  possible. 

Subsection  (e'  specifically  and  affirma- 
tively involves  both  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
continuing  guardians  of  competition 
within  the  framework  of  this  act. 

The  thrust  of  this  subsection  not  only 
Is  constant  vigilance  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, but  also  mandates  their  active  par- 
ticipation and  Input  from  the  very  begin- 
ning into  any  plans  of  action  or  volun- 
tary agreements.  They  are  required  to 
propose  alternatives  to  avoid  or  overcome 
to  the  greatest  extent  practical  any  anti- 
competitive effects. 

Additionally,  at  any  time  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion may  amend,  modify  or  disapprove 
any  plan  of  action  or  volimtary  agree- 
ment If  they  find  such  plan  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement  is  either  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  this  section  or  not  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  purpo-ses  of  the  act 
or  not  the  approach  which  minimizes 
anticompetitive  effects. 

Similarly,  they  may  review,  amend, 
modify,  disapprove,  or  prospectively  re- 
voke any  plan  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreement  that  has  already  been  imple- 
mented. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  Interest  In  the  foregoing  manner, 
specific  requirements  procedures  and 
monitoring  are  Included  as  conditions  to 
obtaining    the    limited    immunity    con- 
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ferred.  Section  312fb)  defines  antitrust 
laws  and  section  312(a)  provides  for  such 
limited  immunity  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsections  'f)  and  (k). 

Subsection  *f)  limits  the  possible  im- 
munity conferred  by  subsection  (k)  to 
designated  persons  engaged  in  certain 
aspects  of  the  petroleum  business  pro- 
vided the  enumerated  activity  was  con- 
ducted solely  for  the  purposes  of  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  act  and  the 
persons  are  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
cedural and  other  safegfuards  and  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

Subsection  <k>  confers  the  limited  an- 
titrust defense  provided  the  activity  was 

(I)  held  or  made  in  compliance  with 
the  protective,  monitoring,  and  other 
provisions  of  this  section;  and 

(II)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  an  approved  plan  of  action  or  volun- 
tary agreement;  or 

(iii)  undertaken  solely  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Any  actions  or  effects  having  any  other 
purpose  are  not  provided  with  antitrust 
immunity.  This  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
some  simple  examples.  If  several  firms 
agree  to  allocate  petroleum  products 
among  their  customers  in  furtherance  of 
the  objectives  of  this  act,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  particular  method  used  ac- 
tually was  the  elimination  of  a  competi- 
tor, that  conduct  would  not  be  accorded 
antitrust  protection.  Also,  a  volimtary 
agreement  among  competitors  to  share 
crude  reserves  and  transporting  facili- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  efficiently  allo- 
cating resources  can  be  protected.  If  the 
parties  to  the  agreement,  however,  im- 
plement Its  provisions  in  a  predatory 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
tmnecessarily  smaller  competitors  from 
crude  supplies  or  transportation  services, 
this  Is  not  protected. 

Subsection  ili  makes  clear  that  this 
act  does  not  affect  in  any  way  any  pend- 
ing or  possible  antitrust  cases  regarding 
the  petroleum  industry  Nor  does  this  act 
affect  or  limit  any  judgment  or  order 
that  can  be  entered  In  such  cases.  Like- 
wise, this  act  does  not  immunize  any 
conduct  which  would  occur  subsequent  to 
expiration  or  repeal  of  this  Eict. 

Subsection  imi  provides  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  authority  to  police, 
quickly  and  efficiently,  the  activities  car- 
ried out  in  furtherance  of  this  act.  Ac- 
cordingly, subsection  (m)  (2)  directs  the 
Attorney  General  and  theFederal  Trade 
Commission  to  promulgate  regulations 
concerning  the  retention  of  records  which 
are  believed  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
evaluate  possible  anticompetitive  activi- 
ties and  effects.  Thus,  the  antitrust  au- 
thorities will  be  In  a  position  to  con- 
tinually assess  and  monitor  activities 
taken  under  this  act  and  whether  im- 
munity under  subsection  (k)  is  appro- 
priate. 

Nothing  in  subsection  (m)  Is  Intended 
to  limit  other  powers  granted  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission under  any  other  statute. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Jackson 
and  adopted  is  a  responsible  method  to 
safeguard  competition  while  responding 
to  a  fuel  crisis.  The  concern  of  Senator 


Jackson  to  assure  this  protection  has 
been  impressed  on  all  of  us  who  joined 
in  development  of  the  amendment. 


A  PROMISING  PROPOSAL  FOR 
RATIONING  GAS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  on 
November  19  the  Consumer  Economics 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  held  hearings  on  energy  con- 
servation. At  that  time  one  of  the  experts 
who  testified,  Mr,  David  Freeman,  direc- 
tor of  the  Ford  Foundation's  energy 
policy  project,  outlined  a  unique  ap- 
proach to  gasoline  rationing. 

As  an  alternative  to  conventional  ra- 
tioning or  a  pure  tax  approach  to  gaso- 
line conservation,  Mr.  Freeman  proposes 
a  hybrid  scheme  that  would  extend  equal 
basic  allotments  of  ration  stamps  to 
every  auto  owner.  Purchases  beyond  tliis 
allotment  would  require  either  payment 
of  a  heavy  tax  or  purchase  of  additional 
stamps  at  a  price  de.slgned  to  equalize 
demand  and  supply  The  basic  allotment 
would  divide  up  a  large  part  of  the  as- 
sured supply  each  month.  The  stamps 
would  be  negotiable,  so  that  people  not 
really  needing  the  gasoline  would  have  a 
cash  incentive  not  to  drive,  and  people 
needing  more  gas  could  obtain  It  but 
would  think  twice  because  of  its  higher 
price. 

The  case  for  Government  sale  of  addi- 
tional coupons,  instead  of  taxation  for 
supplies  beyond  the  basic  allotment.  Is 
that  it  would  permit  periodic  variation 
in  the  coupon  price  to  fit  market  con- 
ditions. The  price  should  be  set  to  limit 
demand  to  the  amount  available  This 
price  would  provide  guidance  as  to  the 
value  of  coupons  in  public  trade.  Gas  sta- 
tions could  broker  coupons  at  the 
month's  official  rate,  with  the  Grovern- 
ment  providing  a  mail  exchange  for  per- 
sons wishing  to  buy  or  sell  but  finding 
no  read>'  counterpart  In  this  role,  given 
a  good  data  processing  system,  the  Gov- 
ernment also  could  monitor  supply  con- 
ditions in  various  parts  of  the  country 
from  the  balance  of  buy  and  sell  requests. 
Another  byproduct  ol  selling  additional 
coupons,  instead  of  simply  taxing  the 
supply  beyond  the  basic  allotment  is  that 
gas  stations  could  be  required  to  produce 
coupons  to  qualify  for  resupply  This 
wotild  prevent  blackmarketlng  without 
coupons  and  help  In  allocate  wholesale 
supplies  correctly. 

The  principal  attraction  of  this  scheme 
Is  that  it  uses  market  forces  to  allocate 
the  marginal  quantities  of  gasoline 
among  users,  obviating  much  of  the 
bureaucratic  machinery  to  make  determi- 
nations and  hear  appeals  and  hardship 
cases.  Most  transactions  with  the  Gov- 
ernment could  be  made  by  mail  The  sys- 
tem also  avoids  most  of  the  cost-of-living 
impact  and  the  fiscal  drag  of  the  pure  tax 
approach,  which  is  very  important  at  a 
time  when  the  economy  is  slipping  to- 
ward recession.  There  are  many  quirks 
that  might  arise  from  the  scheme,  but 
before  counting  those  against  It,  one  must 
seriously  consider  the  quirks  involved  In 
the  alternatives, 

Mr  Freeman  also  proposes  that  the 
revenue  produced  from  sale  of  the  extra 
tickets — in  the  range  of  $3  billion  per 


year — be  put  toward  Improving  public 
transit  facilities  and/or  subsidizing  tran- 
sit fares. 

I  think  that  the  creative  proposal  de- 
serves very  serious  consideration  by  those 
involved  in  developing  the  administra- 
tion's enemy  conservation  and  distribu- 
tion programs.  It  also  warrants  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  Congress, 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr,  Freeman's  testimony  before 
the  Consumer  Economics  Subcommittee 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  S.  David  Freeman 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: I  was  pleased  to  accept  your  Invita- 
tion because  I  think  It  vital  that  everyone 
acquainted  with  the  energy  situation  do 
everything  they  can  to  make  energy  conser- 
vation a  quick  reality  tn  this  country.  We 
need  to  enlist  the  support  and  participation 
of  the  American  people  and  we  need  action  by 
all  levels  of  government  to  develop  an  energy 
conservation  ethic  In  this  country, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  views  I  express  this 
morning  are  strictly  personal  and  are  not 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  Pord  Foundation's 
Energy  Policy  Project  which  I  am  directing. 
That  particular  study  of  national  energy 
policy  is  one  we  hope  to  complete  In  the 
coming  year.  My  views  today  reflect  my  own 
involvement  with  energy  policy  over  the  last 
decade,  first  at  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, later  as  an  energy  f>ollcy  official  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  more  re- 
cently as  an  interested  citizen.  I  hope  they 
will  be  of  some  value  to  the  Committee. 

The  crisis  that  is  upon  us  need  not  para- 
lyze the  Nation  or  cause  widespread  hardship. 
Ironically,  the  fact  that  we  w.»st^  so  much 
energy  in  driving  cars  and  overheating  build- 
ings makes  It  easier  to  weather  this  crisis. 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  for  example  use 
more  of  their  crude  oil  for  Industrial  pur- 
p>o6es  than  we  do.  If  the  United  States  can 
quickly  make  the  necessary  readjustment  In 
our  wasteful  patterns  of  consumption  there 
need  not  be  any  serious  dislocation  In  the 
American  economy.  The  adjustments  could 
in  tu-e  even  lead  to  a  pace  and  quality  of  life 
that  1  many  ways  could  be  superior  to  the 
big  car — glass  bouse — suburban  sprawl — 
energy  and  pollution  Intensive  way  of  life 
that  we  have  built  for  ourselves  m  recent  de- 
fades;  Bui  the  worst  mistake  we  could  make 
would  be  to  fall  to  face  up  to  the  very  real 
shortages  that  exist. 

The  shortage  of  fuel  we  face  this  year, 
next  year  and  for  the  foreseeable  futiire  is  not 
going  to  be  filled  by  just  giving  Up  service  to 
conservation  and  trying  to  continue  business 
as  usual  in  our  traveling,  beating,  and  In- 
dustrial consumption  habits.  It  Is  going  to 
require  mandatory  actions  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  to  assure  that  everyone 
does  their  pan  U)  make  conservaiion  happen. 
Without  effective  action  now,  including  some 
form  of  rationing,  the  energy  shortage  could 
trigger  a  domino  effect  throughout  the 
economy  that  could  move  this  country  Into 
a  recession  or  even  a  depression.  Of  course, 
we  are  in  a  very  real  sense  guessing  at  what 
might  happen.  The  Federal  Government  has 
detailed  contingency  plans  for  going  to  war 
but  no  such  plans  for  this  energy  crisis  that 
has  been  developing  for  many  years. 

For  several  years  many  of  us  have  been 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  America 
has  been  a  society  of  energy  gluttons.  Now 
that  It  has  become  imperative  to  go  on  an 
energy  diet  it  is  most  important  that  the 
diet  be  effective  and  that  the  measures  taken 
provide  the  greatest  savings  with  the  least 
disruption.  Perhaps  most  Important  of  all 
Is  to  be  sure  that  our  efforts  are  not  Just 
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%  one  shot  propositlcm.  W«  need  to  shift  to  » 
more  «<BcleQt  p*ttcra  of  growth  so  tiiat  con- 
Mrratloa  becomes  aa  Integral  part  of  the 
dMlgn  for  America's  future,  a  futor*  that 
can  be  better  and  more  satisfying  than  the 
recent  past  But  first  we  must  cope  with  lb* 
existing  enoMri^ncy. 

Tba  nation  I  enargy  budget  U  badly  In  th« 
red.  The  avalLabte  supply  of  oli  Is  going  to  b* 
somewhere  between  10  to  36  percent  abort  of 
the  potential  demand  In  the  months 
ahead  If  we  conilaue  a  business  as  usual 
pattern  of  consumption.  There  is  no  way 
to  cloee  that  kind  of  gap  by  Increasing  sup- 
ply as  long  aa  tlM   Arab  boycott  contlnuca. 

It  Is  tanportant  to  understand  that  the 
Cnlt«d  States  haa  no  stockpiles,  little  or  no 
exc«8s  production  capacity  and  only  one 
defense  department  reserve  that  could.  If 
produced,  add  some  1 50.000  barrels  day  as 
compared  to  a  potential  shortage  of  a  to  4 
million  barrels  of  oU  a  day  And  there  Is  not 
much  "dirty'"  energy  readily  available  to  fill 
the  gap  either  Peeling  off  the  layers  of  en- 
vironmental protection  lan't  going  to  help 
much  In  keeping  us  warm  and  could  really 
hurt  in  keeping  us  weU  In  the  years  to  come. 
The  only  answer  Is  to  cut  back  on  energy 
consxunptlon  at  once  and  by  everyone,  or 
many  people  and  bu&tnesaes  wl^  run  out  al- 
together, because  we  cannot  burn  what  we 
do  not  have, 

I  hare  great  faith  In  the  ability  and  wlll- 
Ingnesa  of  the  American  people  to  respond 
to  the  situation  that  we  ncTW  face  provided 
their  leadera  take  decisive  action  that  re- 
quires everyone  to  share  La  the  Inconven- 
ience, Some  people  wlU  turn  down  their 
thermostats  and  stop  Joyriding  voluntarily 
but  there  are  too  many  questkma  In  the 
minds  of  people  abouc  whether  the  crisis  Is 
real,  whether  eveiyuoe  Is  sharing  equally  and 
about  which  measures  are  really  effective  and 
which  are  not,  to  erpect  the  degree  of  con- 
servation required  irom  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram. 

The  dangler  Increases  each  day  ws  con- 
tinue heating  buildings,  driving  cars  and  op- 
erating Industrial  establlshntentj  as  though 
the  shortage  did  not  exist  Actions  are  needed 
InunedlaCely  .  not  In  January  or  Feb- 
ruary It  Is  a  matter  of  simple  artihemetle 
that  the  longer  we  delay  beginning  a  pro- 
gram at  rationing  tn  one  way  or  anotlier  the 
greater  the  risk  o(  shortages  that  wlU  cause 
unemployment,  as  well  as  seriously  dJarupt- 
tng  the  lives  of  our  clttnens. 

As  we  consider  which  actions  to  take  It 
(s  Important  to  distinguish  between  meas 
urea  tbat  win  reduce  ill  iiiaiul  and  niallji 
help  rtcht  awsy  frocn  those  measuera  t«ken 
tn  tbe  HMmie  of  tbe  energy  crisis  tfaat  will 
do  little  or  no  good  now  and  eould  catiaa 
great  harm  In  ttie  future 

We  dare  not  enact  a  national  ener^  policy 
to  sh!ic»  ^rr  fr(.~«'s  future  In  an  atR>osphere 
of  f^ar  »r»<1  -i^-vr  psinlc  If  we  don't  stop  to 
think  t  <-:•-  »  r-,«  daoc*^  o*  approving  any 
action  "^n  '■  >vame»  mote  energy  In  tbe 
future  wtLho^i  weighing  the  ooet  to  the 
conaiumrr  or  Om  eavlmnntent  A  natloOAl 
energy  policy  mnst  find  a  way  to  taipleaMBt 
our  envlronRtental  trnaU*  not  abandon 
Such  a  polK-y  sho^tld  pr<.>tect  the  consac 
against  windfall  profits,  and  not  make  soak- 
ing the  eonaumer  somehow  seem  like  a 
vlr'  !<>  1A  •  must  be  sure  that  OMHMBWr 
prot<-'-t  on  and  envtronmental  proiectlan  do 
not  become  tlw  flret  rlettms  at  tbe  energy 
crunch. 

No  eoe.  least  of  all  myself,  would  question 
the  need  to  develop  a  coherent  line  of  policy 
to  balance  our  energy  budget  in  the  years 
ahead  My  plea  Is  that  we  do  so  with  an 
understuidlnc  that  the  nation  must  recon- 
cile a  MHBbOT  o*  very  basic  ye^  conflicting 
values,  and  that  we  are  still  very  low  tn 
the  learning  curve   of  Just  how  to  do  so, 

n  we  face  the  reality  that  some  array  of 
governmental  mandatory  actions  are  needed 


to  cope  with  the  Immediate  etnsrgeacy  there 
are  three  categories  to  consider: 

( 1 )  Requiring  specific  actkxos  or  Inactions, 
designed  to  save  lots  of  energy  at  minimum 
tnconvenlenee  For  example,  tt  could  be  re- 
quired by  law  that  tbermostats  In  oonimer- 
clal   and  Industrial  buildings  be  set  at  68'. 

(3)  Rationing  available  supplies  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  leaving  tbe  ctiolce  to 
e*cb  citizen  or  buaiaess  as  to  how  to  balance 
his  energy  budget. 

(3)  Increasing  pricea  (through  taxes)  to 
the  level  at  which  the  higher  prices  would 
cause  people  to  cut  back  on  consumption 
enough  to  balance  with  the  supply. 

It  seems  to  coe  that  an  optimum  program 
of  action  could  weU  draw  on  all  three  cate- 
gories of  action.  The  most  pressing  need  is 
to  take  action — Including  rationing — to  re- 
duce demand  immediately.  No  one  looks  for- 
ward to  rationing  with  any  glee  or  enthusi- 
asm but  we  must  understand  that  the  issue 
is  not  whether  to  ration  or  not:  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  government  will  ration 
or  whether  the  rationing  wUl  be  left  up  to 
the  oU  companies.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
the  market  place  does  the  Job  better  But 
with  a  shortage  of  beating  oil  and  gasoline 
that  could  be  as  high  as  30  to  25  percent  of 
potential  demand,  we  would  be  taking  a 
tremendotia  gamble  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  economy  U  we  permitted 
nature  to  take  Its  course. 

Aa  I  shall  explain  in  a  moment  I  believe 
there  Is  a  role  that  market  forces  can  play 
to  help  ration  gasoline  and  otber  scarce  fuels. 
But  the  Idea  of  Just  letting  tbe  oU  com- 
panies charge  what  the  traffic  might  bear  in 
a  period  of  acute  shortage  would  result  in  a 
multl-blUlon  dollar  windfall  The  price  In- 
creaaea  wont  even  help  cure  tbe  Immediate 
cause  of  the  shorta4;e  since  making  tbe  oil 
oompanles  super-rich  tsQt  likely  to  persuade 
tbe  Arabs  to  stop  the  boycott  The  higher 
priees  of  ao  to  30  oenu  per  gallon  would. 
of  couras,  price  gasoUne  out  of  reach  for 
many  trips  and  thus  reduce  demand.  But  in 
the  sad  state  of  public  tranaportatlan  In  this 
country  there  are  certain  minimum  needs 
for  gaaoime  that  simply  cant  be  cut  out — 
needs  like  getting  to  work  The  working  poor 
would  tbtM  be  hurt  badly  by  a  purely  market 
oriented  adutkMi  And  the  oU  oocnpanlea — 
wbo  must  abare  th«  blame  with  gorern- 
msnt  fur  our  energy  aoprepsirediMss — would 
profit  handsomely  on  tbe  adversity  of  tbe 
nation. 

Raising  the  price  of  gasoline  by  imposing 
a  large  new  federal  tax  of  say  30  cents  a 
gaOeo  U  certainly  a  better  Idea  than  per- 
^ttlag  tbe  oil  companies  to  p<->cket  such 
huge  sums.  And  It  would  no  doubt  cut  out 
lots  of  driving.  But  s  pure  tax  approach 
would  suii  soak  tbe  working  poor  and  con- 
sumer generally  who  must  use  gasoUne  for 
getting  to  work,  shopping,  and  other 
essentials. 

A  purely  market -oriented  approach  with  a 
price  tnctease  large  snough  to  etlmlnate  the 
sbortacB  Hits  year  therefore  u  a  cruel  ideA 
for  almost  everyone  but  neb  people  ai^d  tbe 
etl    oompeniss 

At  tbe  otber  extreme  Is  to  consider  ration- 
Uig  as  requiring  a  detailed  comprehensive 
system  which  attempts  to  Identify  tbe  needs 
of  every  class  of  retail  consumer,  divide  the 
available  supply  equitably  among  them,  and 
provide  appeal  boards  for  hardship  eases. 
Such  a  STatam  in  a  peacetime  eooBOfny 
would  require  a  goverivment  bureaucracy 
that  Is  not  yet  organiaed.  Tbey  would  need 
to  make  a  lot  of  tough  decisions  on  where 
Joyriding  stopped  and  where  necesaary  travel 
began  By  the  time  It  got  organized  and 
working  we  wouM  most  likely  have  run  com- 
pletely out  of  gas. 

There  Is  no  really  good  way  to  ration  but 
In  tbe  circumstances  there  is  no  alternative 
And  the  country  really  can't  afford  a  long 
debate  over  bow  to  do  It.  The  greatest  danger 


by  far  Is  to  drift  ahead  hoping  that  the 
problem  will  somehow  go  away. 

I  happen  to  think  that  a  basic  rationing 
system  for  gasoline  could  be  quickly  Imple- 
mented. In  the  Interests  of  facilitating  pub- 
lic dlscussloa  I'd  like  to  outline  an  approach 
that  would  not  Involve  a  complicated 
bureaucracy  and  would  call  on  market  forces 
for  help  without  placli\g  a  burden  on  the 
oonsumer  I  offer  these  personal  thoughts 
knowing  they  are  inootnplete  and  could  be 
improved  with  tbe  hope  that  they  might 
spur  quick  action  by  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Oa!«o11ne  could  be  rationed  by  estimating 
the  assured  supply  from  domestic  production 
and  Imports  that  we  know  will  oontlnue  and 
issuing  free  coupons  to  each  licensed  car 
owner  for  an  equal  share  of  most  of  what 
would  be  available.  This  basic  ration  would 
amount  to  about  10  gallons  per  car  per  week 
if  the  Arab  boycott  continues.  These  coupons 
should  be  made  freely  negotiable  to  en- 
courage car  owners  to  pool  their  coupons 
and  form  car  pools  or  drive  less  and  sell 
tbem  to  people  who  need  or  want  more  gas. 

In  addition,  a  small  fraction  of  tbe  cou- 
pons would  be  sold  by  the  government  each 
month  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis,  at 
say  30  cents  a  gallon,  with  the  price  and 
number  of  coupons  available  adjusted  each 
month  In  light  of  supply  and  demand.  An 
alternative  to  the  government  selling  ration 
tickets  would  be  to  Impose  a  tax  of  say  30 
cents  per  gallon,  while  also  Issuing  coupions 
as  described  above  and  providing  that  the 
coupons  nx)iild  entitle  the  holder  to  gasoUne 
without  paying   the  extra   tax. 

The  government  would.  In  effect,  be  using 
the  market  place  instead  of  appeal  boards 
to  allocate  a  small  portion  of  the  gas.  The 
money  from  the  sales  of  these  coupons  or 
the  tax  should  be  used  to  buy  new  buses 
and  otherwise  Improve  public  transportation 
systems.  Service  stations  would  be  able  to 
obtain  replacement  gasoUue  only  In  an  ex- 
change for  tbe  coupons  tbey  collected  from 
their  customers.  An  Integral  part  of  any  such 
rationing  plan  would  be  to  Impose  price 
controls  on  the  scarce  energy  that  would  en- 
sure that  the  energy  companies  do  not  reap 
windfall   profits, 

Tbe  reasons  for  earmarking  some  of  tbe 
gasoline  for  a  marlcet  determined  allocation 
Is  that  In  a  peace-time  economy  It  would  be 
bard  for  a  rationing  board  to  decide  on  wtM 
should  get  a  priority.  Purthermore.  It  Is 
Important  for  consumers  to  think  In  terms 
of  gasoline  being  worth,  say  30  cents  a  gallon 
more,  and  making  their  decisions  accord- 
ingly Otlverwlso  the  pressure  on  the  ration- 
ing system  wUl  be  great  and  tbe  danger  of 
blackmarket  operations  that  much  greater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  present  these  tbougtata. 
not  as  a  defluiuve  plan,  but  as  a  basis  for 
proceeding  at  once.  If  hardships  or  inequities 
resvilt.  exceptions  could  be  added  But  in  the 
current  circumstances  the  longer  we  delay 
the  tougher  and  more  cx>mpllcat*d  the  Job 
will   become. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  also  give  high  pri- 
ority to  n»easures  that  will  save  energy,  not 
only  tbis  ^ar.  but  every  year  In  the  future. 
Actions  In   this  category   would  Include: 

( 1 )  Federal  low-cost  loan  programs  or  tax 
Incentives  to  facilitate  more  Insiilatlon.  storm 
windows,  and  other  Investments  In  existing 
buildings  to  save  energy  autonattcally  each 
year. 

(3  I  Large-scale  federal  Bupp>ort  for  public 
mass  transportation.  On  tbe  average  In  the 
city  you  can  get  where  you  are  going  on  a 
bus  with  one-third  the  fuel  required  than  if 
you  drive  your  car, 

(3 1  P^sderal  funding  for  tba  eonstructloii 
of  bicycle  paths  on  ao  urgent  baaia.  There 
wars  ntore  blcj-oles  than  cars  sold  In  tbe 
US  last  year  and  |>eople  wlU  ride  thsm  much 
more  If  they  can  do  so  without  the  danger 
of  injury  and  poUattoo  on  tbe  city  streets. 
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(4)  Taxes  or  performance  standards  that 
would  result  In  new  cars  being  buUt  that 
have  much  better  mileage.  More  cars  that 
get  20  miles/ gallon  rather  than  10  can  be 
built  in  the  coming  year  and  a  family  car 
that  does  35  miles  per  gallon  Is  entirely  feasi- 
ble In  the  future. 

(5)  Enactment  of  a  stiff  tax  on  the  use  of 
scarce  natural  gas  and  oil  as  fuel  by  Indus- 
trial plants.  This  would  encourage  greater 
efficiency  and  switching  to  domestic  coal 
In  the  years  to  come. 

There  Is  not  time  to  discuss  all  the  energ^y 
conservation  actions  that  could  be  Initiated. 
Most  of  the  discussion  has  centered  on 
houses,  ofBce  buildings  and  transportation. 
But  Industry  can  save  energy  too  without 
cutting  down  on  Industrial  production  If 
they  have  sufficient  time  and  Incentive  to 
sMlJust,  We  must  distinguish  between  a  sud- 
den unexpected  shortage  which  could  cause 
unemployment  from  a  future  In  which  In- 
dustry can  adjust  to  the  fact  that  energy 
Is  a  scarcer  and  more  expensive  Item.  In  the 
current  emergency  keeping  production  and 
employment  going  should  have  a  very  high 
priority — wearing  a  sweater  at  home  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  loss  of  a  paycheck  But 
in  the  future.  Industry  can  expand  and  em- 
ployment grow  with  a  slower  rate  of  growth 
in  energy  consumption  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  word  crisis  In  the  Chi- 
nese language  consists  of  two  symbols,  one 
meaning  danger,  the  other  opportunity.  We 
know  the  danger  but  there  is  also  a  great 
opportunity.  The  coming  months  can  be  a 
time  when  America  looks  in  the  mirror  and 
ees  what  a  mess  it  has  made  of  Its  cities, 
ind  how  we  have  permitted  the  surrounding 
countryside  to  be  covered  by  unplanned 
circles  of  growth. 

We  have  created  an  America  in  which 
people  live  and  work  in  buildings  constructed 
and  operated  with  no  concern  for  saving 
energy :  an  America  where  people  on  the 
average  live  further  and  further  away  from 
their  work  and  sp>end  more  and  more  time 
In  cars  that  get  fewer  and  fewer  miles  per 
gallon:  an  America  where  industrial  estab- 
lishments have  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
efficiency  with  which  they  use  energy  than 
the  average  household.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  we  have  created  the  most  wasteful  so- 
ciety on  earth  in  the  use  of  energy  and  ma- 
terial resources  With  6'"  of  the  world's  p>op- 
ulation  we  consume  36%  of  the  world's  en- 
ergy. Our  appetite  for  energy  has  grown 
much  faster  than  our  ability  to  produce  ex- 
tending our  energy  lifeline  half  way  sj-ound 
the  world  to  the  large  oil  wells  in  the  Mid- 
dle East, 

In  a  way  this  nation  Is  very  fortunate 
that  the  boycott  has  occurred  now.  For 
what  It  does  is  to  telescope  the  future  and 
show  us  that  the  path  along  which  we  were 
sliding  Is  a  dead-end.  Even  if  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli dispute  did  not  exist.  It  Is  not  in  the 
cards  for  America  to  continue  a  gluttonous 
way  of  life  in  a  world  where  most  of  the 
people  live  In  a  perpetual  energy  blackout. 

We  are  witnessing  the  end  of  an  era.  As 
much  as  we  hate  to  face  up  to  it  the  joy  ride 
is  really  over  But  that  does  not  mean  that  viro 
are  on  the  road  to  a  Spartan  life,  nor  does  It 
mean  that  we  cannot  in  the  coming  years 
develop  transportation  systems,  cities  and 
indeed  life  styles  that  are  superior  to  what  we 
must  leave  behind.  To  fashion  a  new  America 
will  Involve  a  whole  lot  more  than  an  en- 
ergy policy.  But  since  energy  Is  the  life  blood 
of  modern  society  it  might  provide  the  focal 
point. 

If  we  could  develop  an  energy  conserva- 
tion ethic  It  could  lead  us  to  solutions  to  a 
great  many  of  the  Ills  that  beset  America 
today  Modern  mass  transportations,  new  cit- 
ies, eithe-  within  existing  communities  or 
elsewhere,  and  planed  growth  In  knowledge- 
intensive  Industries,  are  all  needed  to  meet 
basic  needs  of  society  aa  well  as  to  balance 


the  nation's  energy  budget.  Growth  In  these 
areas  that  have  suffered  from  too  little 
growth  In  the  past  could  reshape  the  GNP 
In  a  way  that  could  provide  more  of  the 
goods  and  services  that  America  really  needs 
and  cut  out  much  of  the  wasteful  \ise  of  en- 
ergy that  Lb  a  root  cause  of  our  current 
problem. 

If  the  current  crisis  could  wake  us  up  to 
the  need  for  embarking  on  a  sounder  and 
saner  pattern  of  growth  It  could  turn  out  to 
be  the  luckiest  thing  that  could  ever  happen 
to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclusion  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  we  do  not  permit  the  current 
crisis  to  give  conservation  a  false  blackeye. 
We  are  In  trouble  because  we  were  trying 
to  consume  too  much,  not  too  little.  The 
Arab  boycott  may  be  the  proximate  cause 
but  If  there  Is  hardship  and  unemployment 
It  has  Its  roots  In  a  decade  of  government 
policy  which  encouraged  the  energy  com- 
panies to  push  their  products  with  green 
stamps  and  promotional  rates.  Rationing  is 
a  by-product  of  the  policy  of  promotion  and 
the  faUure  to  take  actions  that  can  save 
energy,  save  money,  save  the  environment, 
and  Improve  the  quality  of  our  lives  tn  the 
process.  The  answer  to  this  winters  problem 
Is  not  to  give  up  on  the  future  but  rather 
move  to  a  pattern  of  growth  and  sources  of 
supply  more  in  keeping  with  a  durable  so- 
ciety on  a  planet  of  limited  resources. 


THE  MISTAKE  IN  MOVING  ATLAN- 
TIC CRUISER-DESTROYER  FLEET 
FROM  NARRAGANSETT  BAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  have 
asked  the  General  Accounting  OfQce  to 
initiate  an  investigation  into  which  I 
believe  are  the  needless,  wasteful  ex- 
penditures of  fuel  oil  as  the  result  of  the 
great  mistake  that  was  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  decision  to  move  the 
Atlantic  Cruiser-E>estroyer  Fleet  from 
Narragansett  Bay.  The  ships  have  now 
been  scattered  to  various  seaports  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  also  sent  as 
far  away  as  Greece.  Not  only,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  the  exhaustive  hearings  held  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
will  this  mean  additional  time  and  addi- 
tional taxpayers'  money  for  these  Navy 
ships  to  go  from  their  new  home  ports  to 
their  mission  areas,  but  also  it  would 
mean  needless  burning  of  vitally  need- 
ed fuel  oil. 

And.  I  have  asked  the  Genertd  Ac- 
counting Office  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  that  our  drivers 
will  not  have  for  their  automobiles  and 
the  gallons  of  fuel  oil  our  homes  and 
plants  will  not  have  because  of  the  oil 
wasted  through  the  dispersal  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet. 

I  would  think  that  if  the  administra- 
tion Is  serious  in  its  desire  to  alleviate 
the  estimated  short-fall  in  fuel  oil  in  the 
New  England  area,  whirh  estimates  are 
as  high  a.s  48  percent,  it  could  start  by 
having  the  cruL'^er-destroyer  fleet  back  to 
Newport  rather  than  have  the  ships  an- 
chored offshore  in  .soutliem  ports  with- 
out adequate  pier  facilities  burning  un- 
told gallons  of  fuel. 

In  summation,  the  decision  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  move  the  fleet  from 
Rhode  Lsland  is  wrong  not  only  by  reason 
of  strategy',  and  not  only  by  reason  of 
economy;  but  now  it  i.s  apparent  that  it 
Is  In  addition  wTong  because  it  wastes  a 
vital  resource — fuel. 


CONSERVATION  ON  ENERGY  BY 
CARPOOLING 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
extremely  encouraged  by  the  recent  an- 
noimcement  of  the  Virgina  State  High- 
way Commission  that  beginning  on  the 
10th  of  December  carpooling  commuters 
will  be  allowed  to  use  the  express  bus 
lanes  on  Shirley  Highway — 1-95 — from 
Springfield.  Va,.  to  the  Pentagon  during 
the  morning  and  evening  rush  hours. 

You  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
know  that  I  have  been  a  proponent  of  in- 
creased carpooling  as  a  means  to  achieve 
lower  levels  of  air  pollution  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  as  a  means  to  conserve 
vast  amounts  of  gasoline.  To  that  end, 
I  introduced  S,  2598.  the  Carpool  In- 
centive Act  of  1973.  on  October  18  with 
13  other  distinguished  Senators,  Since 
the  introduction  of  that  bill  I  am  aware 
that  carpooling  has  received  much  at- 
tention as  an  energy-  conservation  meas- 
ure of  great  potential.  In  fact,  a  very 
similar  amendment  was  added  to  the 
Emergency  Energy  Act.  S,  2589.  which 
recently  passed  the  Senate  In  addition, 
the  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973.  S. 
2176,  will  contain  provisions  designed  to 
achieve  greater  utilization  of  carpools 
for  commuter  traffic  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  applaud 
the  action  of  the  Virginia  State  High- 
way Commission  to  further  encourage 
the  use  of  carpools  in  the  Washington 
area.  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  appearing  in  this  morning's 
Waishington  Post  relative  to  the  Shirley 
Highway  express  bus  lanes  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  30,  1973) 

Cah  Pools  To  Use  SitnujrT  Brs  Lanes 
(By   Paul  Hodge  and   Ron   Shaffer  i 

The  express  bus  lanes  on  Shirley  High- 
way (1-95)  from  Springfield  to  the  Pentagon 
will  be  open  to  car-f>oollng  commuters  dur- 
ing the  morning  and  evening  rush  hours 
beginning  Dec.  10,  the  Virginia  State  High- 
way  Commission   announced   yesterday. 

Cars  with  four  or  more  persons  in  them 
win  be  permitted  to  use  the  nine  mile,  two- 
lane  section  of  the  highway  during  rush 
hours  to  conserve  energy  and  ease  traffic 
congestion  by  encouraging  commuters  to 
form  car  pools,  a  spokesman  for  the  commis- 
sion said 

Since  the  express  lanes  opened  in  1969. 
they  have  been  reserved  for  bu.ses  only  dur- 
ing rush  hours  Cars  have  been  permitted 
to  use  the  express  lanes  during  other  hours. 

Use  of  the  lanes  by  express  buses  during 
the  rush  hours  have  saved  bus  riders  15  to 
20  minutes  In  commuting  time  Ridershlp 
of  the  Shirley  Highway  express  buses  has 
;:icreased   from    2,000    to    33,000    a   day, 

Virginia  State  Police  will  enforce  the  rule 
of  !ov;r  persons  to  a  car  the  commission 
stx.(kes.man  said  Those  with  fewer  than  four 
lo  a  car  will  be  charged  with  a  misdemeanor 
arid   fined   from   »I0  to  S50   If   convicted 

Car  pools  wlil  not  be  permitted  to  use  the 
pre.sent  single  bos  express  laiie  that  stretches 
from  Wa8hlngt.on  Boulevard  near  the  Penta- 
gon to  the  14th  Street  Bridge  But  when  a 
second  bus  lane  Is  bu'.lt  there  In  1975  car- 
pool  riders  wtU  be  permitted  on  It.  the 
spokesman  said. 

There  are  three  access  points  to  the  express 
lanes,  at  the  Springfield  Interchange,  Turkey 
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Cock  Run  ftnd  Washington  Bouleyftrd.  Other 
motoMsta  wUl  Iloow  tb«y  can  enter  the  ex- 
press bus  Unes  when  barrier  signs  are  re- 
moved after  nkor&Lns  and  ereiUnc  rush  hours. 

Onlr  Waablagtan-bound  traiBc  may  uae 
the  express  Lanes  during  mornings.  The 
lanes  are  reserved  for  outbound  traffic  In 
aXternoons. 

In  related  developments  yesterday,  both 
Virginia  and  Maryland  state  police  oflJdals 
said  thetr  states'  new  maximum  speed  limits 
wUl  be  strictly  enXorced  and  that  the  un- 
written rule  of  the  road  that  motorists  can 
exceed  posted  speed  limits  by  3  or  10  miles 
an  hour  without  police  Interference  Is  uo 
longer  In  effect. 

Although  the  custom  varies  with  state  and 
local  police  departments,  motorists  for  dec- 
ades bare  been  permitted  to  go  56  and  some- 
times 80  mllee  an  hour  In  30-mlle  eones  with- 
out getting  speeding  tickets.  Socne  Washing- 
ton area  police  forces  say  they  generally  fix 
radar  sets  to  10  miles  over  the  posted  speed 
limit. 

These  police  forces  include  the  Maryland 
state  police  and  the  DC.  Arlington  and 
Montgomery  County  police  departments. 

Virginia  state  police.  Prince  Georges. 
Alexandria  and  U  s.  park  police  forcea  all 
say  they  are  strict  enforcers  and  may  arrest 
motonstB  going  less  than  10  miles  over 
posted  speeda.  However,  none  could  remem- 
ber a  ticket  ever  tielng  given  to  a  motorist 
exceedinj  a  speed  limit  by  less  than  &  miles 
an  hour. 

Offlctals  of  all  area  police  forces  said  that 
the  national  gasoline  shortage  is  making  po- 
licemen more  aware  of  speeding  and  they  ex- 
pect individual  officers — who  make  speedmg 
arrests  at  thetr  discretion — may  now  be 
tougher  on  speeders. 

'We're  worried  about  the  gasoline  short- 
age, too,  you  know.  "  an  Arlington  police  ser- 
geant said.  "When  I  drive  to  work  In  coy 
personal  car  and  a  guy  passes  me  going  way 
abore  the  speed  limit,  I  know  things  are 
getting  tighter  and  I  think  he  s  taking  gaao- 
lUke  away  from  me." 

In  additional  energy -related  actions  yes- 
terday . 

Metro  transit  agency  officials  s&ld  new  fed- 
eral fuel  allocatlona  may  seriously  delay 
construction  of  the  subway  system  here, 
preventing  compleiton  of  the  line  to  the 
Pentagon.  Crystal  City  and  National  Airport 
from  being  competed  by  the  id7S  Blcenten- 
niai. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Interior  Department's 
Office  at  lytroieum  Allocation.  Metro  board 
chairman  Jerry  A.  Moore  Jr  saad  that  under 
Oct.  12  regulationa  fuel  suppliers  are  furnish- 
ing only  the  quantity  of  fuel  stipplled  during 
the  same  period  last  vear  Thus,  some  con- 
tractors new  to  the  Job  here  cannot  recelv* 
any  fuel,  particularly  dleacl  fuel  for  dump 
tritcka. 

"The  contractor  for  construction  of  Mc- 
pherson Square  StaUon  .  .  .  ta  allocated  only 
19  per  cent  of  hta  needs,  while  his  hauling 
contractor  who  does  not  have  an  establlsbed 
consumption  for  1973  has  been  reduced  from 
43,000  gaUocia  of  dleael  fuel  per  month  to 
eero.  "  Moore  wrote.  Metro  asked  that  transit 
constructloo  be  given  a  high  priority  in  fed- 
eral allocations  of  dleael  fuel,  slnre  maes 
transit  ultimately  is  expected  to  save  fuel. 

The  Taxteab  Industry  Oroup.  which  repre- 
-T!  *  tiijiw)  T*  Waahiiigtoni  13.000  cab  dnv- 
Tj.  ^(>  :;  <n-»si  »  300-oab  caravan  to  Capitol 
.'i  .  yrti'.«x»«y  to  urge  Congress  to  iivciude 
-ii^.w  with  other  forms  of  mass  transit 
i.ii<>.  it-,  j  r.arity  call  on  gaaoluie  uudar  fed- 
ara.   A.too«kiiLi.i  prugrajBAb 

JMa  Hei.ry  V(  Jackson  (D-Wash.).  chair- 
man  t^  '^ae  xn*.^  lutanor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs CuLLixii.iLee.  smA  taxtcaba  are  included 
with  othar  fonns  ot  bmm*  traaalt  in  thie 
mandatory  fuel  allocation  blii  that  h«  «pon- 
aored  and  that  President  Nixon  signed  into 
lav  Tue^ay. 


Tenants  of  are*  office  buildings  and  apart- 
ment house*,  particularly  thoee  who  do  not 
pay  titeir  own  utility  bUis.  were  deecrlbed 
yesterday  ■•  a  major  problem  in  ea&ing  the 
energy  crials. 

Almost  SOO  owners  and  managers  of  area 
buildings  were  told  in  blunt  terms  by  energy 
Industry  representatives  that  tenants  must 
begin  conserving  energy  or  face  severe  hard- 
ship this  winter. 

The  warnings  from  representatives  of  Po- 
tomac Electric  Power  Comany,  Steuart 
Petroleum  Company  and  a  water  conserva- 
tion expert  came  at  the  second  annual  Energy 
Conservation  Workshop,  sponsored  by  the 
Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association 
of  Metropolitan  Washington.  BOMA  repre- 
sents most  local  office  buildings  and  about 
one-third  of  the  area's  apartment  buildings. 

"The  reaction  from  tenants  (to  oonaerva- 
tion  proposals)  Is  ani&zlng.  Many  don't  pay 
their  own  utility  bUis  and  some  of  them 
think  this  crisis  Is  a  farce."  said  Caroline 
Noblltt.  SOMA'S  administrative  assistant. 

BOMA  Is  preparing  to  distribute  a  28-polnt 
tenant  energy  conservation  plan,  already  en- 
dorsed by  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  sent  for 
endorsement  to  other  area  jurisdictions. 

Northern  Virginia's  state-owned  liquor 
stores,  which  last  December  began  late-hour 
operation  to  compete  with  District  liquor 
stores,  will  begin  closing  down  early  again 
starting  Monday  to  conserve  energy,  the  State 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  announced 
yesterday. 

Twenty- two  of  the  area's  29  state  liquor 
stores  began  late  hoori  every  night  or  on 
weekends  only  last  December.  Another  24 
stores,  in  other  sections  of  the  state,  also  will 
drop  their  late  hours.  The  only  exceptions  are 
seven  stores  In  the  state  which  wUI  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  open  to  0  p.m.  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  nighu  only,  including  stores 
In  Reston.  Vienna  and  Fairfax.  All  otheis 
will  close  at  8  p  m. 

A  Prince  George's  Ootinty  energy  task 
force,  composed  of  oU  industry,  utility  and 
citizen  rep>re6entatlves  Ls  consklerLng  urging 
the  county  to  require  energy  impact  state- 
meula  ou  all  new  county  construction. 


ESOP— EMPLOYEE  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP   PLAN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  5  I  circulated  a  letter  to  all 
of  m>'  colleagues  a.sking  for  support  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Northeast  rail 
crisis  legislation  which  would  provide  for 
an  employee  stock  ownership  plan.  Such 
a  provision  would  be  a  positive  alterna- 
tive to  nationalization  of  our  railroads 
and  would  bring  about  a  stronger  and 
healthier  rail  corporation. 

Senators  CtraTis.  Hanscn.  Humphilky, 
and  Metcau'  have  indicated  their  desire 
to  join  in  coBponsorlng  this  amendment 
Today,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LoNG>  offered  an  EiSOP  amendment  dur- 
ing an  executive  ses.slon  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  that  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Naturally.  I  am  very  pleased  at  this 
vVvelopment.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  retain 
the  ESOP  language.  To  provide  addi- 
tional background  material.  I  i.sk  imsml- 
mous  consent  that  my  'Dear  Colleague" 
letter,  a  paper  comparing  conventional 
debt  financing  with  employee  stock 
ownership  financing,  a  statement  on  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  ESOP  financ- 
ing of  the  Northeast  Rail  Corp..  axid  the 
amejiriment  be  painted  In  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  ob>ection.  Uie  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VS.    SZNATT. 

Washington,  DC.  tfovembfr  S,  1973 

DxAS  COLX.EACUZ:  Soon  the  Senate  will  be- 
gin consideration  of  legislation  to  revitalize 
the  bankrupt  rail  systems  of  the  Northeast 
I  believe  this  offers  an  opj>ortunlty  for  a 
XuD  discussion  of  possible  alternaUves  to 
nat  lonallzatk>n. 

Increasing  federal  subsidies  are  not  suf- 
flclent  to  prevent  continued  deterioration 
and  future  labor-management  conflicts.  FeC- 
eral  solutions,  in  their  present  form,  are  »n 
open  Invitation  to  ballouU  of  other  ailing 
railroads  and  industries.  Our  raUroad  crisis 
is  merely  one  more  in  a  growing  parade  of 
examples  where  a  bankuptcy  in  leadership 
and  vision  has  led  to  a  vacuum  In  our  cor- 
porate sector  which,  not  surprisingly,  has 
been  filled  by  increasing  government  powers 
and  controls  and  new  and  more  costly 
bureaucracies. 

I  am.  therefore,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  whatever  bill  passes  the  Senate.  This 
amendment  would  signal  a  healthy,  new  di- 
rection for  the  proposed  Northeast  RaU  Cor- 
poraUon  and  the  Federal  National  Railway 
Association,  as  proposed  by  the  Pearson -Beall 
amendn^nt.  by  adding  a  provision  to  the  fi- 
nancing and  labor  relations  sections  of  this 
bUl  which  would  expUcltly  mandate  "to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable"  the  use  of  an 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan  for  financ- 
ing transfers  of  corporate  assets  and  future 
expansions  of  the  reorganised  system.  En- 
closed Is  a  copy  of  this  amendment,  together 
with  a  comparison  of  ESOP  financing  with 
conventional  debt  fliuuictng  and  a  oDe-t>age 
summary  of  how  this  amendment  would 
benefit  taxpayers,  workers,  railroad  U8er^. 
and  the  public  generally  If  applied  to  the 
future  system  under  projections  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

The  Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan  Is.  In 
my  opinion,  the  most  Importaju  Innovation 
In  investment  finance  developed  in  recent 
years.  The  B80P  would  spread  stock  owner- 
ship systematically  among  all  employees,  at 
no  personal  rlak  to  themselves  and  without 
reducing  their  take-home  pay  or  other  bene- 
fits. And  by  building  a  vested  and  growlnp 
property  stake  and  rising  dividend  Incomes 
into  each  member  of  the  corporate  team, 
anyone — management,  union  offlclols.  and 
blue  collar  workers  alike — would  share 
Interest  in  the  growth  and  proflLatolllty  of 
the  Northeast  Rail  Corporation,  if  thts 
18  the  approach  adopted  by  the  Congress 
Technological  Improvements,  now  viewed  as 
a  threat  to  workers,  become  a  growing  source 
of  e.Hch  worker's  retirement  and  preretire- 
ment Income  under  an  ESOP.  Thus,  by  of- 
fering significant  equity  opportunities  to  Its 
work  force,  the  new  rail  corporation  would 
not  only  begin  on  a  more  viable  footing,  but, 
through  Its  E:S0P.  can  offer  taxp.iyers  some 
hope  for  an  efficient,  unsubeldlzed  and  rela- 
tively stnke-lmmune  raU  system  in  the 
Northeast  corridor. 

Prom  a  taxpayer's  standpoint,  this  amend- 
ment K'ouid  add  no  Federal  costs  to  the  pres- 
ent raUroad  proposals  now  being  consldiered. 
In  fact,  the  ESOP  is,  I  feel,  our  only  hope  for 
converting  what  is  today  a  significant  tax 
loser  into  a  future,  tax-paying  member  of 
the  corporate  conununlty.  The  ESOP's  ad- 
vantages for  meetUig  this  crisis  and  other 
kinds  of  economic  problems  have  received 
extetxsive  treatment  in  n\any  business  and 
scholarly  Journals  and  In  several  Iniportaiu 
books  ou  the  future  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. A  growing  number  of  labor  leaders  have 
recogni/.ed  the  ESOP  as  offering  new  horizons 
for  democratic  unionism.  And  from  a  moral 
and  political  standpoint,  we  have  nothing  to 
lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  adding  an 
ESOP  provision  to  the  Northeast  Rail  bill 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  Join  me  as 
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a  co-sponsor  of  this  amendment  to  provide 
all  employees  of  the  proposed  Northeast  Rail 
Corporation  an  equal  and  fair  opportunity 
to  share  in  Its  ownership.  Should  you  wish 
to  do  so.  or  if  you  have  any  questions,  please 
contact  me  or  have  a  member  of  your  staff 
contact  Tom  Imeson  at  x53753  by  Tuesday, 
November  13. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  O.  Hattiei-d. 

VS.  Senator. 

Comparison  of  Couvkntional  Debt  Financ- 

iMc    WrrH    Employke    Stock    Ownxrship 

Finanonc 

The  process  by  which  newly  formed  capital 
(improved  land,  new  structures,  and  new 
tools)  is  brought  Into  existence  under  con- 
ventional financing  techniques  can  be  func- 
tionally analyzed  from  the  following  exam- 
ple. Suppose  a  corporation  has  done  Its  feaisl- 
blUty  study  for  a  contemplated  expansion 
(self-Uquldation  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  years  is  the  essential  logic  of  business  in- 
vestment) and  concludes  it  should  spend 
One  Million  Dollars  for  new  tools  in  order  to 
increase  output  of  goods  and  services  for 
which  It  foresees  a  profitable  market.  The 
corporation  goes  to  its  bank  or  other  lender, 
convinces  the  lender  of  this  "feasibility."  and 
borrows  the  necessary  funds — let's  say  repay- 
able in  Installments  over  five  years. 

The  Important  aspects  of  this  technique  of 
finance  are : 

When  the  loan  is  paid  off  incremental  pro- 
ductive power  equivalent  to  One  Million  Dol- 
lars of  tools  has  been  built  into  a  stationary 
stockholder  base.  An  Individual  may  sell 
stock  which  he  owns  in  the  corporation,  and 
another  individual  with  capital  may  buy  the 
stock,  but  no  net  new  capital  owners  are 
created  in  the  process. 

Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  virtually  the  en- 
tire personal  ownership  of  productive  capital 
hi  the  U.S.  economy  lies  In  the  top  5%  of 
wealthholders.  It  Is  clear  that  a  principal 
contributor  to  this  concentration  of  owner- 
ship of  productive  power  (productive  Input 
t)elng  the  business  basis  for  personal  outtake 
or  Income)  under  the  double  entry  bookkeep- 
ing logic  of  a  market  economy  lies  In  a  tech- 
nique of  finance  that  builds  all  Incremental 
productive  power  Into  a  tiny  stock  ownership 
base  that  already  owns  functionally  excessive 
productive  power,  having  in  mind  that  the 
ultimate  economic  purpose  of  production  is 
consumption  Those  who  must  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  ultimate  customers  for  busi- 
ness— the  people  with  present  and  potential 
unsatisfied  consumer  needs  and  wants — do 
not  acquire  Incremental  productive  power 
through  this  process.  Those  who  are  In  fact 
already  excessively  productive  (in  relation  to 
their  present  or  potential  consiuner  needs  or 
wants)  acquire  all  incremental  productive 
power. 

The  other  principal  methods  of  financing 
new  capital  formation,  those  using  Internal 
cash  flow  such  as  retained  earnings,  invest- 
ment credits,  depletion,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, etc.,  all  have  precisely  the  same  con- 
centrating effect.  In  the  aggregate,  all  of  the 
conventional  techniques  of  finance  above 
mentioned  accounted  for  nearly  98%  of  new 
capital    formation    during    the   past   decade. 

The  8<5lo  remaining  financing  method,  the 
sale  of  new  equities  for  cash,  has  the  same 
concentrating  effect:  the  new  stock  is  sold 
to  ijeople  with  capital  who  can  pay  cash 
for  it 

In  short,  the  logic  used  by  busines*  In 
making  investment — the  logic  of  Investing  in 
things  that  will  pay  for  themselves — Is  liot 
available  to  the  95 "i  of  Americans  born  with- 
out family  capital  ownership.  As  the  non- 
human  factor  lncreas<^  in  quantity  and  In 
relative  productive  power,  its  ownership  re- 
mains concentrated  in  a  stAtlonary  fraction 
of  the  population  With  rare  exceptions,  em- 
ployees,   Including   executive   employees,    do 


not  own  functionally  significant  amounts  of 
productive  capital. 

Business  finance,  because  of  our  incom- 
plete national  economic  policy  (a  failure  to 
interpret  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  as  re- 
quiring a  broadening  of  the  ownership  of 
capital  In  order  to  achieve  "maximum  pur- 
chasing power"  in  the  hands  of  thoee  who 
need  it)  and  our  attempt  to  solve  the  in- 
come-distribution problem  entirely  through 
employment,  has  failed  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  creating  new  owners  of  capital 
without  diminishing  the  take-home  pay  of 
labor.  Business  operates  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deprive  even  the  employees,  both  sub-man- 
agerial and  managerial,  of  the  great  corpo- 
rations (1,000  of  which  produce  nearly  80^< 
of  the  goods  and  services  of  the  private  sec- 
tor) of  effective  means  of  legitimately  ac- 
quiring the  ownership  of  viable  holdings  of 
capital. 

The  end  result,  to  which  businessmen 
naturally  object,  Is  that  It  falls  to  Govern- 
ment to  close  the  purchasing  power  gap 
which  occurs  when  STr  of  families  (who  own 
all  the  capital)  acquire  ownership  of  all  In- 
cremental per  capita  productive  power,  and 
the  majority,  with  most  of  the  unsatisfied 
product  needs  and  wants  and  rising  expecta- 
tions stimulated  by  all  the  modem  tech- 
niques, acquire  ownership  of  none  of  the  In- 
cremental productive  power.  The  techniques 
government  must  use  to  close  the  purchasing 
power  gap.  and  the  effects  of  Its  actions,  are 
too  well  known  to  dwell  on  here: 

■Welfare  redistribution  of  every  imaginable 
kind. 

Redistrlbutlv©  taxation  of  every  conceiv- 
able kind. 

Subsidizations  of  employment,  both  within 
and  outside  government,  of  millions  of  people 
who  would  not  be  employed  except  for  the 
subsidies,  the  coet  of  which  subsidies  are  a 
social  burden  upon  the  present  and  future  of 
the  economy  directly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  life  of  the  people,  although  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  overlooks  them  in  evaluating 
the  performance  of  the  economy. 

The  adoption  of  myriads  of  pieces  of  legis- 
lation encouraging  employees  to  demand  and 
receive  more  pay  for  less  work,  even  to  the 
point  of  demanding  Increasing  pay  for  no 
work  inpvit  whatsoever.  All  such  coets  go  Into 
the  prices  of  products,  thus  creating  Infla- 
tion, artificial  scarcities  and  a  decline  in  the 
economic  quality  of  life,  where  plenitude  and 
growth  In  the  a/Buent  quality  of  life  should 
prevail  because  It  is  consistent  both  with  the 
objectives  of  business,  with  Its  technical  cap- 
abilities and  with  the  desires  of  the  people. 

A  rising  sense  of  strife  between  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor — a  natural  result  of  governmental 
redistribution. 

A  growing  sense  of  economic  alienation  and 
helplessness,  the  natural  result  of  not  owning 
capital  in  a  world  where  most  of  the  wealth 
Is  produced  by  capital. 

The  fiscal  Integrity  of  government  Is  being 
destroyed  at  every  level,  as  a  result  of  our 
defective  corf>orate  strategy  and  incomplete 
economic  policy  that  attempts  to  solve  the 
Income  distribution  problem  through  em- 
ployment alone  rather  than  Jointly  through 
employment  and  broader  ownership  of  capi- 
tal, the  other  factor  of  production.  Prom  the 
municipality,  the  county,  and  the  state,  to 
the  Federal  government  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. EtatrKerinp  but  still  prowli:?  debt  (the 
not -so-secret  source  of  our  precarious  pres- 
ent proBperily)  is  being  pUed  upon  unwilling 
taxpayers  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  future, 
while  the  undcrproductlve  and  non-produc- 
tive masses  demand  more  welfare,  more  sub- 
sidies, more  redistribution. 

The  solution  la  to  facilitate  flnnnclntt  a 
slgnlftcant  portion  of  new  rapttal  f  rniation 
and  normal  business  chances  in  the  owner- 
ship of  existing  assets,  by  techniques  that 
legitimately  buUd  the  ownership  of  viable 
capital    holdings    Into    corporate    employees 


without  taking  anything  from  their  take- 
home  pay  or  their  universally  Inadequate  (or 
non-existent)  savings,  and  to  do  this  by 
making  the  self-liquidation  investment  logic, 
traditionally  used  by  the  corporation  Itself, 
available  to  the  corporate  employee  to  whom 
capital  ownership  is  traditionally  only  a  frus- 
trated dream — the  frustrated  American  Eco- 
nomic Dream. 

The  basic  building  block  for  bringing 
about  such  change  in  the  pattern  of  owner- 
ship of  cs^ltal  in  the  U.S.  economy  is  ESOP 
financing  (the  possible  variations  are  nu- 
merous). 

Tlje  most  Important  aspects  of  the  ESOP 
financing  techniques  are: 

The  loan  is  made  not  directly  to  the  cor- 
poration, but  to  a  specially  designed  ESOT 
that  qualifies  as  tax-exempt  employee  stock 
bonus  triist,  or  money -purchase  pension  trust 
designed  to  be  invested  In  employer  stock, 
under  Section  401(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Such  trusts  normally  cover  all  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation;  their  relative  In- 
terests are  proportional  to  their  relative  an- 
nual compensation  (however  defined)  over 
the  period  of  years  that  the  financing  is  be- 
ing paid  off.  The  trusts  are  normsUly  under 
the  control  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
management  and  Its  membership  may  in- 
clude labor  representatives. 

The  committee  Invests  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  in  the  corporation  by  purchasing  newly 
issued  stock  at  its  current  market  value. 

The  trust  gives  its  note  to  the  lender, 
which  note  may  or  may  not  be  secured  by 
a  pledge  of  the  stock.  If  it  is  so  secured,  the 
pledge  Is  designed  for  release  of  proportion- 
ate amounts  of  the  stock  each  year  as  Install- 
ment payments  are  made  on  the  trust's  note 
to  the  lender  and  the  released  stock  Is  allo- 
cated to  participant's  accounts. 

The  corporation  Issues  its  guarantee  to 
the  lender  assuring  that  it  wUl  make  annual 
payments  Into  the  trust  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  enable  the  trust  to  amortize  its  debt  to 
the  lender.  Within  the  limits  specified  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  such  payments  are 
deductible  by  the  corporation  as  payments 
to  a  qualified  employee  deferred  compensa- 
tion trust.  Thus  the  lender  has  the  general 
credit  of  the  corporation  to  supjjort  repay- 
ment of  the  loan,  plus  the  added  security  re- 
sulting from  the  fact  that  the  loan  is  repay- 
able in  pre-tax  dollars. 

Each  year  as  a  payment  Is  made  by  the 
corporation  into  the  ESOT  there  is  allocated 
proportionately  among  the  accounts  of  the 
participants  in  the  trust  a  number  of  shares 
of  stock  proportionate  to  the  participant's 
allocated  share  of  the  payment.  Special 
formulas  have  been  de£igned  to  counteract 
the  relatively  high  proportion  of  early  amor- 
tization payments  used  to  pay  interest  and 
the  relatively  high  proportion  of  later  amor- 
tization payments  ujsed  to  repay  prlnciptal. 

As  the  financing  is  completed  and  the  loan 
paid  off,  the  beneficial  ownership  of  the  stock 
accrues  to  the  employees.  Most  trusts  are 
designed  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  the 
portfolio  in  kind,  subject  to  vesting  provi- 
sions, either  at  termination  of  employment. 
or  at  retirement.  However,  It  is  de&irable  to 
so  design  the  ESOT  that  any  dividend  In- 
come on  shares  of  stock  that  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  financing  process  and  then  al- 
located to  the  employees'  accounts  be  dis- 
tributed currently  to  the  employee-partici- 
pants, thus  giving  them  a  second  source  of 
Income. 

Diversification  of  the  trttst  can  be  achieved 
after  a  partlctilar  block  of  stock  has  been 
paid  for  by  e^rhanging  the  stock,  at  fa:r  mar- 
ket value,  for  other  shares  of  eqtial  market 
value  Slrce  thp  trust  is  a  tax-cjempl  f-ntity, 
such  diversification  is  without  tax  impact. 

While  there  is  len'.porarv  diUition  of  the 
equity  of  existing  s^iareholders  at  the  out- 
set, due  to  tJie  fact  that  txjth  ^'lock  n»d  a 
limited  and  sriecial  ly'^>e  of  loan  obligauoo 
are  outstanding,  each  year  as  the  corporation 
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repays  its  debt  In  pre-tax  dollars  through  the 
trust,  a  cash  accumulation  Is  set  aside  that 
eventually,  either  within  the  financing  period 
or  thereafter,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
considerations  mentioned  In  the  following 
paragraph  restores  the  dilution  because  of 
the  yield  on  Invested  net  worth  of  the  tax 
saving. 

When  all  factors  are  considered,  including 
the  cost  and  relative  inadequacy  of  most 
alternative  private  retirement  systems  (for 
which  the  ESOP  becomes  a  substitute),  the 
probable  costs  and  losses  to  the  corporation 
resulting  from  <1)  the  Inevitable  demands  of 
employees  for  progressively  more  pay  in  re- 
turn for  progressively  less  work  input  where 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  accumulate  sig- 
nificant capital  ownership  over  a  reasonable 
working  lifetime;  (11)  the  shrinkage  of  mar- 
kets for  the  corporation's  products  or  serv- 
ices from  the  otherwise  inevitable  inflation 
of  its  product  prices;  and  (ill)  the  added 
costs  to  the  employer  from  alienation  and 
demotlvatlon  of  employees  not  enabled  to 
acquire  capital  ownership  in  an  economy 
where  capital  is  a  chief  productive  factor, 
etc  .  the  cost  of  capital  under  Model  II  ESOT 
financing  over  the  long  term,  i.e..  beyond  the 
financing  period,  is  no  greater,  and  will  nor- 
mally b«  less  than  the  cost  of  capital  result- 
ing from  any  of  the  techniques  discussed 
under  Model  I  above. 

Reorganized  Northeastern  Railroad  System 
Benefits  To  Be  Derived  Under  Employee 
BtTYOTJT  Through  ESOP  Financing 

the    tr.S.    ECONOMY    IN    GENERAL 

An  efficient,  unsubsidized,  strike-immune 
rail  system  in  the   Northeast  corridor. 

A  dramatic  example  of  how  a  sick  indus- 
try can  be  revived  by  creating  a  unity  of 
interest  between  mana^^ement  and  organized 
labor  through  widespread  access  to  corporate 
ownership  and  dividend  incomes  among  all 
employees  .  .  .  without  affecting  traditional 
jurisdictional  prerogatives  of  management 
vis-a-vis  union  leadership 

A  positive  alternative  to  nationalization 
and  current  trends  toward  nationalization 
and  taxpayer  baii-outs  of  our  railroads. 

Cuts  government  costs  and  reduces  pres- 
sures on  almost  bankrupt  present  railway 
workers  retirement  system  .  .  .  yet  raises 
the  tax  base. 

WORKERS     EMPLOYES     ATTER     REORGANIZATION 

No  reductions  in  present  pay  levels,  pres- 
ent retirement  contributions,  and  other 
present  employee  benefits. 

An  opportunity  to  buy  and  pay  for  a  size- 
able chunk  of  stock  in  the  new  company 
($10,000  on  the  average  per  worker),  and 
to  own  this  stock  In  the  s&me  way  as  Amer- 
ica's wealthiest  families  accumulated  their 
property  holdings:  through  access  to  corpo- 
rate credit,  with  personal  risk  cut  off  by  the 
insulation  given  under  law  to  a  corporation. 

No  taxes  paid  on  any  worker's  property 
acquired  through  the  ESOP.  on  any  apprecia- 
tion in  value  of  a  worker's  holdings,  or  divi- 
dends, as  long  as  these  assets  remain  "shel- 
tered '  within  the  ESOP 

In  addition  to  wag«s.  a  second  income  from 
dividends  on  stock  held  by  the  BSOP  for  each 
employee  during  his  working  years  (an  esti- 
mated supplement  of  almost  $3,200  per  year 
for  the  average  employee  after  6  years,  based 
on  conservative  profit  projections  of  the  OS 
Department  of  Transportation).  Dividend 
checks  received  by  workers  on-the-job  or 
upon  their  ultimate  retirement  or  displace- 
ment by  automation  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  personal  taxes,  the  same  as  paychecks. 

An  opportunity  to  stiare  with  his  fellow 
workers  additional  company  stock  and  diver- 
sified holdings  of  other  companies  or  real  es- 
tate, acquired  through  future  financings  by 
the  K80P,  as  the  new  corporation  expands, 
adds  new  and  more  efficient  equipment,  or 
otherwise  seeks  new  sources  of  income. 


A  better  answer  to  automation  than  de- 
moralizing featherbedding,  make-work, 
spread-work.  etc. 

A  personal  stake  in  cost-cutting  and  higher 
corporate  profit.^,  thus  enabling  the  Industry 
to  become  more  competitive,  to  grow  faster, 
to  expand  into  new  territories,  and  generate 
new  Jobs. 

An  inflation-proof  capital  estate  to  pass 
on  to  one's  heirs. 

Amendment  Proposing  Consideration  of  an 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan  in  Final 
System    Plan 

On  page  5.  between  lines  23  and  24  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection  and  renumber 
accordingly: 

"(5)  'Employee  stock  ownership  plan' 
means  a  technique  of  corporate  finance  that 
uses  a  stock  t>onus  trust  or  a  company  stock 
money  purchase  pension  trust  which  quali- 
fies under  Section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  In  connection  with  the  financ- 
ing of  corporate  improvements,  transfers  in 
the  ownership  of  corporate  assets,  and  other 
capital  requirements  of  a  corporation  and 
which  Is  designed  to  build  beneficial  equity 
ownership  of  shares  in  the  employer  corpora- 
tion into  its  employees  substantially  in  pro- 
portion to  their  relative  incomes,  without 
requiring  any  cash  outlay,  any  reduction  in 
pay  or  other  employee  benefits,  or  the  sur- 
render of  any  other  rights  on  the  part  of 
such  employees." 

On  page  26.  t>etween  lines  2  and  3  add 
the  following  new  paragraph  and  renumber 
accordingly : 

"(8)  improving  employee  motivation  and 
raising  employee  Incomes  and  productivity 
by  maximizing  opportunities  of  railroad  em- 
ployees to  participate  as  stockholders  in  their 
employer  corporations." 

On  page  31,  between  lines  33  and  24  In- 
sert the  following  and  renumber  accord- 
ingly: 

"  ( 1 )  the  manner  in  which  employee  stock 
ownership  plans  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, be  utilized  for  meeting  the  capital- 
ization requirements  of  the  Corporation,  tak- 
ing Into  account  (a)  relative  cost  savings 
compared  to  conventional  methods  of  cor- 
porate finance:  (b)  labor  cost  savings;  (c) 
potential  for  minimizing  strikes  and  produc- 
ing more  harmonious  relations  between  labor 
organizations  and  railway  management;  (d) 
projected  employee  dividend  Incomes;  (e) 
Impact  on  quality  of  service  and  prices  to 
railway  users;  and  (f)  otherwise  promoting 
the  objective  of  this  Act  creating  a  fluan- 
cially  self-susialnlng  railway  system  in  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  region  which  also 
meets  the  service  needs  of  the  region  and  the 
Nation; 

On  page  44.  line  19  after  the  word  "Act." 
Insert  the  following : 

"In  making  loans  the  Association  shall 
consider  whether  the  applicant  has  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  and  shall  give 
preference  to  appUoanr.':  who  have  such  a 
plan  " 


ENERGY  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 
FUND 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  energy  crisis  is  slowly 
but  surely  making  itself  felt  on  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  United  States. 

Recent  statements  by  respected  econ- 
omists have  noted  that  the  energy 
crisis  means  further  shortages  in  con- 
sumer products,  higher  prices,  critical 
dislocations  for  energy  intensive  and 
energy  based  industries  such  as  the 
petrochemical,  automobile  manufactur- 
ing, tourism,  and  in  some  cases,  basic 
manufacturing.  The  effects  on  employ- 
ment are  already  being  felt.  Even   the 


optimistic  forecasts  predict  close  to  6 
percent  unemployment  by  the  end  of 
next  year.  This  will  not  be  just  teenagers 
and  part-time  workers.  Six  percent  un- 
employment will  include  basic  family 
providers.  The  married  man  with  a  fam- 
ily to  feed  and  to  clothe. 

It  is  my  judgement,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
bears  a  special  responsibility  to  work 
with  affected  industries  and  employees  to 
reduce  the  curtailments  of  production 
and  services  and  to  iieep  factories  op- 
erating and  our  workers  on  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  effective 
action  immediately  to  provide  the  assist- 
ance necessary  to  our  business  and  their 
employees  so  that  economic  effects  of 
the  energy  crisis  do  not  result  in  millions 
of  employees  losing  positions  and  bene- 
fits which  they  have  earned  over  many 
years  and  the  closing  of  businesses  which 
have  taken  a  lifetime  to  build. 

For  this  reason.  I  will,  next  week,  intro- 
duce legislation  establishing  an  energy 
adjustment  assistance  fund  to  aid  Amer- 
ican industry  in  the  conversions  neces- 
sary to  minimize  the  economic  impact  of 
the  energy  shortage. 

My  legislation  would  establish  a  fund 
from  which  long-term  Government 
loans,  or  Government-guaranteed  loans 
could  be  made  to  qualified  borrowers  for 
three  purposes.  First,  conversion  to  coal 
and  other  more  abundant  fuels;  second, 
conversion  to  more  energy  efficient  means 
of  production:  and  third,  conversion  to 
other  lines  of  products  and  services  less 
dependent  upon  high  energy  usage. 

These  loan  and  loan  guarantees  will 
provide  a  mechanism  for  encouraging 
the  conservation  of  fuel  in  short  supply 
by  aiding  the  conversion  of  plants  and 
factories  using  oil  and  natural  gas  to 
more  abundant  energy  sources.  Second, 
the  loans  and  guarantees  would  en- 
courage companies  to  expand  the  use  of 
energy  saving  production  equipment  by 
increasing  the  availability  of  capital  to 
make  these  conversions.  Third,  for  those 
businesses  which  are  unable  to  continue 
their  present  lines  through  either  con- 
version to  more  abundant  fuels  or  fuel 
saving  equipment,  the  program  would 
aid  in  the  shift  to  other  lines  of  products 
or  services.  I  believe  that  such  a  program 
would  allow  business  to  maintain  pay- 
rolls and  keep  their  doors  open  during 
the  conversion  process. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  imcer- 
tainty  abounding  in  this  country  as  to 
the  actual  economic  impact  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

Many  questions  have  not  been  an- 
swered. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  attached  an 
amendment  to  the  recent  Senate-passed 
National  Emergency  Energy  Act  of  1973 
that  would  require  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  prepare  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  impact  of  the  energy 
shortage  on  the  economy — on  jobs,  on 
inflation,  and  on  the  output  of  American 
industry. 

But.  I  believe  that  in  addition  to  this 
report — with  its  policy  recommenda- 
tions— we  must  move  now  to  consider 
other  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  re- 
duce economic  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  an- 
nouncing this  legislation  today.  I  would 
expect  that  as  hearings  are  held  on  the 
bill  that  many  of  the  questions  left  un- 
aiiswered,  such  as  the  eventual  cost  of 
the  conversions,  will  be  determined. 
However,  I  would  remind  the  Senate  that 
in  addition  to  the  human  cost,  a  1 -per- 
cent increase  in  unemployment  causes 
over  a  $10  billion  annual  revenue  loss  to 
our  Federal  Treasury. 

I  believe  that  the  potential  loss  in  Fed- 
ersd  revenues  of  long-run  high  unem- 
ployment as  a  result  of  business  closings 
makes  Government  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees a  bargain  to  our  Treasury.  It  will 
certainly  be  a  bargain  in  terms  of  the  hu- 
man costs  of  high  unemployment. 

The  cost  of  delay,  the  cost  of  not  do- 
ing anything,  the  cost  of  waiting  for  jobs 
to  be  lost  and  factories  to  close  would  far 
exceed  any  cost  of  remedial  legislation. 

We  must  move  now  to  provide  answers 
to  the  impending  energy  induced  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  would 
move  quickly  to  develop  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  this  energy  crisis — and  tell  the 
people  frankly  and  factually  about  those 
dimensions. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  given  the  facts  and  given  the 
right  kind  of  leadership  will  respond  and 
will  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  see 
us  through  the  current  crisis. 

But,  they  will  not  tolerate  inaction  by 
their  Government,  and  they  will  not  tol- 
erate inequities  in  distribution  or  alloca- 
tion of  either  fuel  or  the  burden  of  the 
sacrifice. 

So  long  as  we  permit  great  doubts  to 
remain,  so  long  as  we  fail  to  take  action 
or  propose  possible  action,  so  long  as  we 
fail  as  elected  leaders  to  provide  the  facts 
and  show  the  initiative,  we  are  only  ask- 
ing for  more  public  frustration,  confu- 
sion, and  greater  disillusionment. 

We  cannot  allow  that  kind  of  climate 
to  develop. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  will  introduce  is  a 
viable,  responsible  proposal  that  answers 
a  critical  need  at  a  critical  time. 

And.  I  would  hope  that  hearings  could 
be  held  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


JOB  BIAS  WORST  ON  AGE,  SAYS 
SYLVIA  PORTER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Sylvia 
Porter  lias  just  devoted  two  colimins 
to  age  bias  which  she  describes  as  the 
most  virulent  form  of  job  discrimina- 
tion. She  cites  the  facts  and  figures 
behind  a  new  phenomeiwjn  in  the  labor 
force,  the  discouraged  older  worker. 

Ironically,  just  as  we  are  making  some 
headway  against  race  and  sex  discrim- 
ination, age  bias  remains  a  big  problem 
in  job  placement. 

A  young  employment  counselor  says : 

"We're  having  no  problem  placing  quali- 
fied women  and  blacks  and  other  ethnic 
minorities  In  good  jot>e.  But  when  we  send 
out  a  qualified  older  candidate,  you  know 
there's  no  chance  he'll  get  the  job. 

There  are  some  730,000  Americans 
over  45  who  are  out  of  work;  but  the 
real  rate  of  unemployment,  Sylvia  Por- 
ter estimates,  may  be  three  times  that 
if  you  consider  the  hundieds  of  thou- 


sands who  have  become  too  discouraged 
to  continue  to  beat  their  heads  against 
the  barrier  of  age  discrimination. 

Yet  there  are  encouraging  signs  in 
terms  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act.  A 
district  court  has  just  awarded  a  55- 
year-old  farm  equipment  mechanic  over 
$21,000  in  back  wages  because  he  was 
fired  for  'the  sole  or  predominant  rea- 
son of  age." 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  has  also  pointed  out  in  its 
working  paper  on  "Improving  the  Age 
Discrimination  Law,  '  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  arm  is  drastically 
underfunded  and  understaffed.  This 
year's  $1.5  million  budget  is  not  even 
5  percent  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion's budget  and  the  staff  numbers  only 
69. 

Furthermore,  only  about  50  percent 
of  workers  in  the  40-64  age  bracket  are 
covered  by  the  law.  As  Miss  Porter  notes, 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  expand 
this  coverage  and  increase  the  authori- 
zation to  enforce  the  age  discrimination 
law  from  $3  million  to  $5  million. 

Again,  I  urge  early  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  "Job  Bias  Worst 
on  Age "  and  "How  to  Protest  Age  Dis- 
crimination"  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

jProm  the  Washington  Star-News,  Nov.   15, 
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Job   Bias   Worst  on   Age 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Q.  What  would  you  guess  is  today''s  most 
virulent  form  of  job  discrimination? 

A.  It's  age. 

At  age  40  in  the  United  States,  we  are 
labeled  "older  workers."  This  is  a  quarter- 
century  short  of  the  traditional  retirement 
age  of  65  and  additional  years  short  of  a  more 
realictic  retirement  age. 

Despite  the  1967  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act.  which  theoretically  pro- 
tects workers  between  40  and  65,  age  dis- 
crimination is  more  rampant  than  ever.  In- 
voluntary early  retirement  is  tiecoming  ever 
more  common. 

Discriminatory  advertising — e.g.,  for  a 
"young  worker"  or  "under  30" — Btill  hangs 
on.  Annual  reports  continue  to  lioast  attout 
the  youthfulnetNS  of  the  corporation's  man- 
agers. 

Often,  the  discrimination  is  disguised  to 
ke;p  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Older 
job  applicants  are  told  that  they  are  "over- 
qualified."  Or  the  personnel  ofiicer  may  re- 
ject an  older  worker  with  15  years  of  ex- 
verience  simply  because  the  job  description 
calls  for  "two  to  four  years"  of  experience. 

Or  the  older  applicant  may  lose  out  be- 
cause of  a  pre-employment  physical  exam — 
even  though  physical  fitness  may  have  no 
relevance  to  the  job. 

As  a  young  employment  counselor  put  it: 
"We're  having  no  problem  placing  qualified 
women  and  blacks  and  other  ethnic  minor- 
ities in  good  jobs.  But  when  we  send  out  a 
qualified  older  candidate,  you  know  there's 
no  chance  he'll  pet  the  job." 

As  a  working  paper  just  published  by  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  notes: 
"Age  discrimination  Is  the  only  form  of  dis- 
crimination that  enjoys  widespread  social 
approval  within  corporatf  life." 

Today's  official  statistics  say  730,000  Ameri- 
cans over  45  are  out  of  work,  a  22  percent 
rise  in  a  little  more  than  four  jears. 

But  the  real  rate  of  such  unemployment 


may  be  three  times  that.  If  you  consider  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  become 
too  discouraged  to  continue  to  beat  their 
heads  against  the  barrier  of  age  discrimina- 
tion. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  chilling  counter- 
statistics  developed  by  the  committee: 

There  are  2.7  million  men  aged  45-64  who 
are  not  in  the  labor  force — many  who  are 
victims  of  age  discrimination.  If  only  25  per- 
cent were  involuntary  dropovits.  another 
6(X).000  must  be  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
hidden  jobless. 

There  are  now  11  million  women  aged 
45-64  who  are  out  of  the  labor  force.  If 
only  5  percent  of  these  were  Involuntary 
dropK>ut.s.  add  another  600,000  to  the  hidden 
jobless  rolls. 

Older  unemployed  workers  also  tend  to 
remain  jobless  for  much  longer  than  younger 
workers — an  average  of  four  months. 

And  the  situation  appears  to  be  worsening. 

In  human  as  well  as  financial  terms,  the 
damage  of  age  discrimination  can  be  dev- 
astating— wiped-out  paychecks,  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  high  earnings  are  crucial 
to  retirement  savings,  wiped-out  health  in- 
surance coverage,  wiped-out  company  pen- 
sion. 

"Often  the  victim  himself  comes  to  be- 
lieve that  the  discrimination  is  somehow 
justified,"  says  "Modern  Maturity,'  published 
by  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, "and  thus  the  victim  fails  to  protest 
against  it." 

Yet,  you  can  and  should  protest  if  you 
believe  you  are  a  victim  of  job  discrimination. 

How,  though?  And  where  can  ypu  report 
violations?  What  does  the  law  say? 

How    To    F^o'rEST    Age    Discrimination 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

A  55-year-old  farm  equipment  mechanic 
who  was  illegally  fired  from  his  job  at  a 
Florida  sugar  cane  growers  cooperative  In 
March  1971  has  just  been  awarded  921.076.72 
in  back  wages  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Miami. 

The  court  found  that  the  mechanic  was 
fired  for  "the  sole  or  predominant  reason 
of  his  age." 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Lalx>r  Depart- 
ment's Wage  and  Hour  Division,  the  agency 
which  enforces  the  federal  1967  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act — and  its  out- 
come is  a  welcome  hint  that  perhaps  a  real 
crackdown  under  this  law  is  finally  on  the 
way. 

the  ace  discrimination  act 

Bars  employers  with  25  or  more  workers 
from  firing  or  refusing  to  hire  an  individual 
aged  40-65  simply  because  of  his  or  her  age — 
unless  age  is  a  bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
fication (such  as  modeling  dresses  for  teen- 
agers) . 

Forbids  employment  agencies  to  refuse  to 
refer  a  Job  applicant  for  an  opening  because 
of  his  or  her  age. 

Prohibits  any  statement  of  age  prefer- 
ences— e.g.,  "boy,"  "girl,"  "under  30" — by 
employers  or  employment  agencies  in  help- 
wanted  ads. 

Prohibits  favoring  jrounger  workers  In  pay, 
promotion  and  fringe  benefits,  or  similar 
practices. 

Bars  unions  with  25  or  more  members  from 
denying  membership  to  older  persons  or  re- 
fusing to  refer  them  to  jobs. 

Shockingly,  though,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  arm  for  this  law  is  dras- 
tically underfunded  and  undermanned — and 
thus  is,  as  conditions  now  stand,  a  cruel 
sham. 

This  year's  $1.5  mllllcn  budget  is  not  even 
5  percent  of  the  Wage  h.  Hour  Division's 
budget.  The  current  enforcement  staff  num- 
bers only  69.  about  one  for  each  10,000  of  the 
686.000  business  establishments  covered  by 
the  act. 

Although  more  and  mcn-e  violations  are  be- 
ing  taken  into  court   and   moi.'   and   more 
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cases  are  being  won  br  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment against  guilty  employers,  the  num- 
bers add   up   to   a   picayune   percentage. 

What's  more,  only  about  60  percent  of 
workers  in  the  40-64  age  bracket  are  covered 
by  the  law  i  It  applies  only  to  employers 
with  as  or  more  employes). 

To  strengthen  the  AOEA.  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  Sens.  Prank  Church. 
D-Idaho,  and  Uoyd  Bentsen.  D- Texas,  last 
May. 

The  new  legislation  would  Increase  cov- 
erage to  include  employes  la  firms  with  20 
vs.  25  employes:  extend  coverage  to  federal, 
state  and  local  employes  who  are  now  ex- 
cluded; provide  for  a  re-evaluatlon  of  the 
present  upper  age  limit  of  65  In  our  present 
law  and  for  an  exploration  Into  the  Uttle- 
recognlzed  possibility  that  65  Is  being  hard- 
ened as  an  "offlclal"  retirement  age;  Increase 
the  yearly  enforcement  budget  authoriza- 
tion to  $6  million  from  this  year's  authorized 
•3  million — primarily  to  add  more  enforcers. 

We  should  be  moving  on  all  these  fronts 
now!  We  should  be  rls.ng  In  profound  pro- 
test against  this  era's  youth  obsession  and 
vowing  to  flght  to  end  today's  wanton  de- 
struction of  the  careers,  the  savings  and 
the  lives  of  so  many  millions  of  competent, 
valuable,  decent  older  workers. 

Meanwhile,  what  should  you  do  If  you  be- 
lieve you  are  a  victim  of  age  discrimination 
In    I  or  out  of)    yovu'  Job? 

Ask  the  nearest  U  S  Employment  Service 
ofBce  to  steer  you  to  the  state  agency  In 
charge  of  your  state  age  discrimination  law — 
If  your  state  has  a  law — or  address  your  com- 
plaint to  one  of  the  more  than  360  offices  of 
the  Labor  Department's  Wage  &  Hour  EM  vi- 
sion, located  throughout  the  country 

'Vou  win  and  the  listings  In  your  tele- 
phone directory  under  "U.S.  Government — 
Dept.  of  Labor.  Wage  &  Hour  Division." 

Also  send  details  of  your  case  to  your  sen- 
ators and  or  representatives 

Appeal  to  your  local  publicly  subsidized 
legal  services  program  if  you  do  not  get  the 
satisfaction  you  think  you  deserve  and  if 
you're  In  a  low-income  bracket. 

This  should  start  you  off  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  ker  point  is:  Complain.  Only 
if  you  do  wUl  you  be  assured  of  your  rlghta 
tn    the    Job    marke'p;,^.'? 


IT  IS  ILLEGAL  FOK  THE  UNTTED 
STATES  TO  GO  BACK  INTO  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President,  on  No- 
vember 19,  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  about 
the  Vietnam  war  going  on.  entering  Into 
Its  third  phase.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
due  to  foiu"  statutory  provisions  now  in 
the  United  States  Code.  US  Armed 
Forces  could  not  legally  partake  in  re- 
newed military  hostilities  in  or  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  any  of  the  four 
Indochina  countries,  without  the  express 
authorization  of  Congress. 

The  Ne^  York  Times  of  November  30 
carries  an  article  reporting  that  the — 

state  Department  has  been  examining 
whether  President  Nixon  could  legally  order 
a  resumption  of  bombing  in  Indochina  should 
North  Vietnam  tiegln  a  major  offensive  In 
violation  of  the  cea8«-flr»  agreement. 

Ironically,  the  article  reports  that 
these  lawyers  are  looking  at  the  War 
Powers  Act  as  the  pot«jtial  loophole  to 
go  to  war  again. 

As  a  coauthor  of  the  legislation  to 
terminate  U.S.  participation  in  the  Indo- 
china war.  I  would  point  out  that  since 
the  War  Powers  Act  became  law  on  No- 
vember 7.  1973.  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  has  been  signed  by  the 


President.  It  became  law  on  November 
16.  1973,  and  represents  the  last  expres- 
sion of  the  Congress  on  the  question.  The 
relevant  provision  Is  a  restatement  of  the 
Case-Church  ban.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Public  Law  93-115  (the  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Act)  enacted  November 
16.  1973: 

Sec.  1107  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 
no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  hnance  the 
involvement  of  United  States  military  forces 
in  hoatllltles  In  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores 
of  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  or 
C&mbodla,  unless  specifically  authorized 
hereafter  by  the  Congress 

In  view  of  the  clear  and  precise  word- 
ing of  this  provision,  it  Is  my  judgment 
that  to  resume  bombing  or  any  other  act 
of  war  In  Indochina,  without  first  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  Congress,  would 
violate  the  law,  and  constitute  a  pre- 
sumptive case  for  impeachment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Leslie 
H.  Gelbs  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stati   Dzpabtmknt   Is  Wondexinc   if  Nixon 

Couu)  Oaon  Raids  tr  Hanoi  BaoKi  Truck 

(By  Leslie  H.  Qelb) 

Washinoton.  November  29. — The  State  De- 
partment has  been  examining  whether  Pres- 
ident Nixon  could  legally  order  a  resumption 
of  United  States  bombing  In  Indochina 
should  North  Vietnam  begin  a  major  offen- 
sive In  violation  of  the  Vietnam  cease-fire 
agreement. 

Several  Administration  sources  said  that 
this  review  had  led  them  to  believe  that  the 
President  might  be  able  to  Invoke  the  re- 
cently enacted  war-powers  legislation,  which 
glvse  him  authority  to  deploy  United  States 
forces  In  combat  abroad  for  60  days  without 
Congressional  authorization  to  circumvent 
other  legislation  that  forbids  all  American 
military  action  In  Indochina. 

That  measure  referring  to  Indochina  Is  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senators  Prank 
Church.  Democrat  of  Idaho,  and  Clifford  P 
Caa».  Republican  of  New  Jersey,  attached  to 
a  recently  passed  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bin 

Meanwhile,  for  more  than  a  month,  the 
Administration  has  been  quietly  alerting 
members  of  Congress  to  what  It  has  described 
as  the  likelihood  of  a  new  North  Vietnamese* 
attack  In  hand  also  at  the  Pentagon  are 
contingency  plans  providing  for  air  support 
to  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  the  bombing 
of  targets  In  North  Vietnam. 

While  these  movee  could  be  viewed  as  pre- 
cautionary measures,  a  high  State  Depart- 
ment source  hinted  that  they  might  be  part 
of  a  strategy  designed  to  deter  any  North 
Vietnamese  attack  Certain  key  members  of 
the  Nixon  Administration,  he  said,  want 
Hanols  leaders  to  "think  twice"  before  fla- 
grantly violating  the  cease-flre  accord 

rVLBRIGHT    ASKS    OF    RUMOBS 

Administration  sources  have  pointed  to 
some  legal  ironies  In  the  war-power*  situa- 
tion. 

The  Congress  that  passed  the  war-powers 
bin  Nov.  7  over  the  President's  veto,  they  say. 
may  have  paved  the  way  for  relnvolvement 
in  Vietnam  Itself  The  President  who  vetoed 
the  measure  as  an  encroachment  on  his  Con- 
stitutional prerogatives  aa  Commander  In 
Chief  may  have  been  granted,  in  their  view 
the  lefal  basts  for  relnterventlon  otherwise 
denied  to  him 

TlM  Issue  was  raised  today  by  Senator  J. 
W  Pulbrlght.  Democrat  of  Arkansas  and 
chslrm'n   of   the   Senate   Foreign   Relations 
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Committee.  In  the  confirmations  hearings  of 
Robert  8  ingerson  as  Assistant  Secertary  of 
State  for  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

Mr  Fulbrlght  asked  whether  rumors  he 
had  heard  were  true  that  the  Administration 
might  feel  free  despite  Congressional  restric- 
tions to  resume  bombing  in  Indochina.  Mr. 
Ingersoll.  who  is  Ambassador  to  Japan,  re- 
plied that  he  was  not  clear  on  the  legal  points 
and  then  added: 

•  My  own  feeling  Is  that,  should  there  be  an 
attack,  we  would  have  to  reassess  our  posi- 
tion and  dlscusB  it  with  the  Congress." 

Several  Senators  Intimately  Involved  In 
these  Issues  agreed,  when  asked  In  Interviews, 
that  the  war-powers  bUl  might  have  fuzzed 
the  legal  mandate  of  the  Church -Case 
Amendment  prohibiting  all  mUltary  action 
In  Indochina. 

Thoee  Interviewed — Senators  Fulbrlght. 
Church.  Case  and  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Republican 
of  New  York— said  they  felt,  however,  that 
the  Congressional  ban  on  relnvolvement 
would  stand  up  In  the  courts  and  that  politi- 
cal Imperatives  would  make  It  almost  im- 
possible for  the  President  to  order  relnter- 
ventlon without  Senate  approval. 

The  State  Department  study  of  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  war-powers  measure  regarding 
the  President's  right  to  use  force  was  re- 
portedly ordered  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer about  two  weeks  ago. 

Sources  In  the  department  say  that  the 
legal  dlvUlon  tentatively  answered  that  a 
case  could  be  made  that  the  measure  super- 
seded the  Church -Case  ban. 

A  Senate  staff  expert  on  the  war-powers 
measure  which  was  couched  In  the  form  of  a 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  disagreed 

The  legislation,  he  noted,  states  that  the 
President  does  not  have  "authority  he  would 
not  have  had  In  the  absence  of  this  Joint 
resolution  " 

The  Senate  expert  also  maintained  that  the 
Church-Case  ban  was  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  on  Nov.  17.  or  10  days  after  the 
House  and  Senate  overrode  Mr.  Nixon's  veto 
of  the  war-powers  legislation. 

The  Senators  Interviewed  said  that  the 
potential  legal  wrangle  could  be  resolved  if 
Congress  were  to  pass  new  subsequent  legis- 
lation on  this  Issue.  This,  of  course  might 
face  a  Presidential  veto 

Just  before  the  cessation  of  American  air 
operations  In  Cambodia  on  Aug  16,  President 
Nixon  warned  that  "North  Vietnam  would 
be  making  a  very  dangerous  error  If  It  mis- 
took the  cessation  of  bombing  in  Cambodia 
for  an  invitation   to  fresh   aggression." 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  appears  that  the 
Senate  may  be  kept  in  duress  until  the 
hour  of  midnight.  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at  9:16 
p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Saturday.  December  1.  1973,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  30,  1973 : 

SecTTumzs  Investor  Protection 
Corporation 

Ralph  Dwight  DeNunzlo.  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  Director  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corporation  for  a  term  expiring 
December  31.  1976.  vice  Donald  T  Regan, 
term  expiring. 
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Department  of  Justice 


Julio  A.  Brady,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  tne  Virgin  Islands  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Joel  D.  Sacks,  re- 
signed. 

In  the  Navt 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Abies.  Wallace  Johnson.  Jr. 

Acord.  Jlles  Underhlll,  Jr. 

Adair,  Huge  Reeves 

Adamek,  James  Rudolph 

Adams.  Donald  Franklin 

Adams,  Frederick  Arthur 

Adams,  Richard  Peerson 

Adams,  Stanley  Edward 

Ahlgren.  Roy  Carl  Eric 

Ahlstrom,  Kenneth  Theron 

Alcon.  Charles  Arthur 

Allen,  Kenneth  Eugene 

Alton,  Cecil  Claude 

Amann,  Lawrence  Stephen 

Amerault,  James  Frederick 

Anderson.  Charles  Augustus 

Anderson,  David  Graham 

Anderson,  David  Wiley 

Anderson.  Dennis  Dean 

Anderson,  Michael  John 

Anderson.  Raymond  Eugene 

Aquino,  James  Musnl 

Asbell,  Richard  Carroll  n 

Ashby,  Elton  Truxton,  Jr. 

Aven,  Joseph  Michael 

Avers.  Richard  Paul 

Baca,  Fidel  Leroy 

Bade.  Bruce  Charles 

Bailey,  David  Laurence 

Bajuk,  Gregory  EmU 

Baker,  Jerry,  Jr. 

Bakken,  Warren  Howard 

Barker,  Bruce  WUllam 

Barker,  Michael  Don 

Barker,  Wllbert  Blair 

Barkley.  John  Elijah 

Barrett,  James  Wilson 

Barrett.  Raymond  Thomas 

Barrleau.  Earnest  George 

Barry,  David  John 

Barry,  Thomas  Anthony 

Bartmess,  Curtis,  Jr. 

Barto,  Jonny  Lynn 

Bartz,  Jarold  Maynard 

Baumhardt.  Robert  James 

Beach.  Raymond  Carl 

Bealrd.  Perry  Wayne 

Beaucbamp,  Robeil,  Lewis 

Becker,  Alan  Robert 

Beckes.  Michael  Edward 

Bendeteen.  Brookes  Mcintosh 

Berger.  John  Harry 

Berley.  Leonard  Eugene 

Bernard.  Alan  Christian 

Bertsch.  William  Preston,  Jr. 

Beschta.  Gerald  TTiomas 

Betz,  Bradford  Byron 

Bldlake,  Kermeth  Morton 

Bldon.  Patrick  John 

Bid  well,  Henry  Wadsworth 

Bleble.  Gerald  John 

Bingham,  Clyde  Leroy 

Birch,  Barry  Stanway 

Bishop.  Ronald  Floyd 

Bltzberger.  John  Charles 

BJerke.  David  Gerhard 

Blakeslee.  Theodore  Frederick 

Blanton.  James  Cordell 

Blaylock.  William  Puller,  Jr. 

Bledsoe.  Frankle  Carl 

Blevlns.  Luther 

Boatrlght,  Billy  Carrol 

Boehmer,  Charles  Edward 

Boncal.  Richard 

Booth.  Michael  Brady 

Borchardt.  Curtis  George 

Bordy.  Michael  William 

Boren.  Norrls  Henderson 

Bormann.  Conrad  Patrick 

Both.  Edward  Joseph 


Boughan,  David  Alan 
Bower.  Ammon  William,  III 
Bowman.  Michael  Lee 
Bradford,  Alan  Roger 
Brant,  Robert  Leon 
Brereton,  Richard  Grant 
Brled,  Robert  Allan 
Brlndel,  Glenn  Richard 
Britain,  John  M.,  in 
Brockley.  John  Patrick 
Broms.  Edward  James,  Jr. 
Brouwer.  Daniel  Conrad 
Brown,  Duane  Lawrence 
Brown.  Michael  Thomas 
Brown.  Thomas  William,  III 
Brown.  Wendell  Earl 
Bruflat.  Arne  Bredo 
Bryce.  William  Joseph 
Bukowlck,  Albln  Pafford 
Burrows,  Dee  Wayne 
Burtch,  Pa  trie  James 
Butterfleld.  Richard  Stanley 
Button,  Andrew  Jerome 
Byers,  William  Brewster 
Cabana  Jean  Raymond 
Carden,  Arthur  Bruce 
Carroll,  Francis  Leon 
Carter,  James  Jefferles 
Carter,  Stanley  Jerome,  Jr. 
Carwln,  Harold  John 
Castelano,  Kenneth  Michael 
Catone,  Richard  Arthur 
Chambers,  Robert  Alvln 
Champoux,  Robert  Louis 
Chernesky,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Chrlsman,  Wlllard  George 
Christiansen,  Michael  Paul 
Chrlstman,  Robert  Harvey 
Chubb,  John  Everson,  Jr. 
Church.  Wayne  Clifton 
Clprlano.  Roberto 
Clark.  Edward,  Jr. 
Clark,  Jack  C. 

Clarke,  Lawrence  Mason,  Jr. 
Cleary,  Donald  James 
Coats,  Michael  Loyd 
Coburn.  Lewis  Laddie 
Cogswell.  John  Cleveland,  n 
Cole,  Bernard  David 
Coleman,  Carrol  E^igene 
Coleman,  James  Evans 
Coleman,  John  Boddle.  Jr. 
Coleman,  WUllam  Arnold,  Jr. 
Colyer.  Thomas  James 
Combs.  John  Wesley 
Concannon,  Michael  John 
Conley,  WUllam  Henry,  Jr. 
Connor,  Theodore  Patrick 
Conrad,  Raymond  Paul 
Cook,  Charles  Allen,  Jr. 
Cook,  Clarence  Leroy 
Cook,  John  Clark,  Jr. 
Cook,  BCartell  J. 
Cook,  Oren  Francis 
Cooney,  Terence  James 
Cooper,  WUllam  Patrick 
Corcoran.  Joseph  Lynn  Kevin 
Cordle.  James  Calvin 
Coughlin,  Frank  Thomas 
Cragg.  Eugene  Earl.  Jr. 
Craig.  John  Stephen 
Cranford.  John  Edwin 
Crosskno.  Harold  Leon 
Crutchfleld.  James  C.  Ill 
Cummlngs.  Ronald  Leo 
Current.  Dona  von  Clark 
Curry,  Edward  Martin,  Jr. 
Curtis,  Albert  Lawrence 
Czech,  Theodore  Thomas 
Daggett.  Vernon  Phllbrook 
DaUey.  William  Randolph 
Dally,  Donald  Frederick 
Daly,  Beverly  Anthony 
Damron.  David  Allison 
Daniels.  Gerald  Everett 
Danner.  Terrence  Nye 
Davidson.  Bruce  Ernest 
Davis.  Calvin  Wesley 
Davis.  Henry  Louis 
Davison,  Charles  Alexander 
Day,  Gerald  Walter 


Deeban,  Paul  Kenneth 
Deltrick,  Charles  Lewis 
Delaney,  Kevin  Francis 
Delong,  Raymond  James 
Demarse,  John  Purchase 
Dethomas.  John  Victor 
Dickey,  Robert  Lincoln 
Dobson,  Ralph  Paul 
Doherty,  Brian  Joseph 
Doherty.  Hugh  Michael 
Doran.  Joseph  Patrick 
Douglass.  John  Allen,  Jr 
Doyle.  Bruce  Nelson 
Drummond.  George  Lee 
Duff.  Byron  Lynn 
Dunn.  Donald  Bertram 
Durham.  Wayne  Carlton 
Dutcher,  David  Duane 
Duva.  Alfred  N,  Jr. 
East.  Don  Charles 
Eaton.  George  Arthur,  Jr. 
Eckard,  Palmer  Glenn.  Jr. 
Ekldlngfleld.  Lawrence  E. 
Edens,  Roderick  Jefferson.  J. 
Edwards.  James  Nathaniel,  Jr. 
Edwards,  WUllam  W. 
Eggleston.  Larry  Glenn 
EUlott,  Shirley  Holt 
Ensch.  John  Clyde 
Enterllne.  Edward  Russell 
Ernst,  Eric  Rodholm 
Ernster.  Glen  Herman 
Emy,  Paul  Frsink 
Errington.  HariTr  Richard 
Etka,  Craig  Louis 
Evans,  Charles  John 
Evans,  Oliver  Keith 
Eversole,  Thomtis  Young 
Ewlng,  Kent  Walker 
Fahsl,  John  James 
Fahy,  Andrew  WUson 
Faller,  Theodore  Henry 
Faltisco,  Joseph  Edward 
Farr.  Leroy  Allen 
Parrell   Richard  Stephen 
Farrow.  Stephen  Richard 
Faust.  Bobby  Lynn 
Fernandez.  Wayne  Jacinto 
Ferry,  Francis  Joseph 
Pesler,  Walter  Carl,  Jr. 
Finch,  Donald  Leslie 
Flnley,  Robert  Alexander 
Pitch,  Patrick  Edwin 
Fitch,  Rex  Burnham.  Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  John  William  H. 
Fltzpatrick.  Thomas  George 
Pitzpatrlck.  WiUiam  Edward 
Foard,  John  Stager.  Jr. 
Folk,  Reau  Estes,  II 
PoUett,  Scott  Charles 
Foote,  Morris  Cooper 
Fortenberry.  Bobby  Joe 
Fortenberry.  Henry  Charles 
Fosina,  Andrew  Joseph 
Fox.  Robert  Edward 
Foy,  Clarence  Allan,  Jr. 
Prasier.  Charles  Consolvo  J. 
Preas.  Henry  Edward 
Freeman.  David  Lansing 
Frlgge.  WUllam  Joseph 
Puerst.  Richard  George,  Jr. 
Gabrlelson.  Dale  Ellard 
Galbraith.  Peter  Marshall 
Gale,  Ernest  Frederick,  Jr. 
Galen.  James  Frederick,  Jr. 
Galletta.  Albert  Prank 
Gallagher.  Daniel  Avery 
Gardiner,  Lawrence  Edwin 
Gardner.  James  Stewart 
Garrett,  Cain.  Jr. 
Garuba,  Joseph  Anthony 
GatUffe,  Thomas  Robert 
Gay,  WUllam  Wilson,  III 
Gazarek,  Michael  Joseph 
Gee,  Daryl  Letho 
General.  John  Arthur 
Genet.  Richard  Paul 
Gerber,  Joseph  Allen 
Gerhard,  Guy  Edward 
Gibson.  David  Roger 
Glffin.  Henry  Collins,  in 
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GUbert.  Gordon  Franklin,  Jt. 
OlUen.  Robert  Leo 
Olonet,  Laurence  Joaeph.  Jr. 
Olrard.  Paul  Edward 
Glover,  William  Stewart,  Jr. 
Gomez.  John  Ferdinand,  Jr. 
Gonzalez.  Pedro 
Gonzalez.  Rene  Eugenic,  Jr. 
Goodennote.  Wayne  Keith 
Gore.  Michael  Wayne 
Oorell.  Frederick  Relmer,  Jr. 
Oorham.  William  Edward 
Grar.  Clifford  Maxwell,  U 
Graham.  Alan  Stevens 
Graves.  David  Michael 
Gray.  Jlmmle  Lee 
Gray.  Ronald  Eugene 
Gregolre,  Guy  Jean 
Gregolre,  John  Albert 
Grieve.  David  James 
Grimm.  Robert  Shlrey.  Jr. 
Grlswold.  Robert  Joaeph 
Gulnn.  Harold  Wilson.  Jr. 
,  Gulley,  John  Howard 
Gustavson.  Fred  Perry 
Gwlnn.  WUllam  Herbert 
Hakln.  David  Lawrence 
Hall.  Robert  Eric.  Ill 
Hamlll.  Ernest  Eugene 
Hamilton.  John  D.  M..  IV 
Hancock.  William  Charlea 
Harmon.  HoUls  William 
Harper.  Joseph  Cerue 
Harreld.  Roger  Allen 
Harrison.  Cecil  Alvln 
Hartung.  Ralph  David 
Hasenbauer.  Richard  David 
Hatfield.  Stephen  Harry 
Hatleberg,  Clarence  James 
Haveman.  Jaaon  Norman 
Hawkins,  Thomas  Lynn 
Hayes,  Michael  Ney 
Healy.  John  Francis.  Jr. 
Helms.  Arthur  Regis 
Herbster.  Gerald  Fredrick 
Herranen,  Peter  Andres 
Heufelder.  John  Richard 
HI  bier.  Ross  Gordon 
Hickman,  Gerald  Charles 
Hickman,  Harold  William.  Jr. 
Hllgeman.  John  Lawrence 
Hllller.  Donald  Rand 
Hoggard.  John  Hyde 
Hooper.  Charles  Noble 
Hoover.  Philip  Bfird 
Hopkins.  James  Robert 
Horner.  Ronald  Dean 
Horvatlc.  Thomas  Lawrence 
Hough.  James  Robert 
Howard.  Hugh  Wyman.  Jr. 
Huber.  Dale  Richard 
Hudlburgh.  Charles  WUllam 
Huff.  Clifford  Ray 
Hufllnea.  Charles  Wayne 
Hull.  Bradley  Wayne 
Humphreys,  Thomas  Blake 
Hunt,  John  West 
Hunt.  William  Balle 
Hunter,  Lewis  Thomfts 
Huxhold.  George  Emery 
Irvln.  Clarence  Frank 
Jaccard,  Michael  Dandridge 
Jacob,  Frank  Edward 
Jacob,  Glenn  Robert 
James.  Carl  Eugene 
Jantz.  Michael  William 
Jeffries,  Clifford  Leroy,  Jr. 
Jenkln.5.  Neal  Cornell 
Johnson,  James  Allen 
Johnson,  Laurence  Everett 
Johnson,  Norman  Martin 
Johnson,  Robert  Frederick 
Johnson.  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Johnston,  Jasper  Brlnsan,  Jr, 
Jones,  Charles  William 
Jones,  Charlie  Reed,  Jr. 
Jones.  David  Allan 
Jones,  Jeremy  Dixon 
Tones,  Richard  Thomaa 
Jones,  Robert  Russell 
Joslln,  Roland  Wayn« 
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3\Tort.  Kurt  Thomas 
Kalln.  David  Michael 
Kanes,  James  Charles 
Katz.  Douglas  Jeffrey 
Kaufman.  Edwin  Joaeph 
Kaye,  Barry  Nelson 
Keck,  Alvln  Duane 
Kelser,  Ray  Robert,  Jr, 
Keller.  George  Joseph.  Jr. 
Kelley.  Kenneth  WUlUm 
Kent.  George  Alan 
KenyoD,  Morton  WUllam 
Key,  Charles  Thomas 
Kibble,  Anthony  John 
KUUon,  Robert  Allan 
King.  Edward  LeGrande 
King.  Francis  Edward 
King.  Leon  Fleming.  Jr. 
Klrkland,  Morltz  Earl 
Kleemann,  Henry  Martin 
Klein.  George  Adam,  III 
Kmetz,  Stephen  George 
Knudson.  Thomas  CUfford 
Kohler,  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Konczey,  Alexander  C. 
Kosakoekl,  Robert  Anthony 
Koet,  Lawrence  Michael 
Koeoyed.  Lawrence  WUllam 
Kramer,  Wesley  Marvin 
Krapohl,  Richard  Francis 
Krasnlewskl,  Stanley  Edward 
Kratz.  Allen  Zetty 
Krom,  Richard  WUllam 
Lacrolx.  Francis  WUUam 
Lalng.  James  WUllam 
Lake.  Larry  Jay 
Lambert.  Raymond  Joseph,  Jr. 
Lamey,  James  Hazzard 
Landry,  Robert 
Landwehr,  Edwin  John 
Lansford,  Martin  Carl 
Larson,  Matthew  Donald 
Lasslter,  Ronald  Lawrence 
Lauder,  Robert  James 
Laughlln,  Gary  Reed 
Law  Gordon  Harris 
Lawler,  John  Charles 
Lawless.  WUllam  Claude 
Lawrence,  Walter  Berry 
Lecours,  Thomas  Edward 
Lee,  Jimmy  McArthur 
Lentz,  Frederick  Charles,  Jr. 
Leonard,  WUllam  Douglas 
Leone.  Robert  Wayne 
Leonhardt.  Richard  John 
Lewandowskl.  Henry  Michael 
Lewis,  Thomas  MacArthur 
Llbbey,  Grey  Dennlson 
Llbbey,  MUes  Augustus,  m 
Undsey.  WUUam  English.  Jr. 
Lockard,  Martin  Edward 
Lockwood,  Wayne  Edward 
Logan,  Royal  Hampton,  Jr. 
Long,  Gary  Lamour 
Long,  Laurence  Graves 
Looebrock.  Thomas  Lee 
Lothrop.  Peter  Scott 
Lough,  Dennis  Elliot 
Ludwlg,  John  Elmer,  ni 
Lundberg.  Marshall  Bertram 
Lutz,  Frederick  Ray 
Lyall.  Gerald  James 
Lynch.  Philip  Nichols 
Lynch,  Robert  Burgess 
MacDonald,  James  Ronald 
Mackey.  WlUUm  Chambers,  U 
Magalls,  Richard  Ludwell 
Malrs.  Lee  Stafford 
Malolt,  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Malone,  Robert  Neely 
Manning.  Amon  Wade,  Jr. 
Manning.  John  Francis,  Jr, 
Margolls.  Sheldon  Lee 
Marshall.  David  Joe 
Martin,  John  Leslie 
Maryniont.  John  Allen 
Maaaey.  Frederick  Thomaa 
Matchett.  Charles  WUllam 
Matheny.  David  Paul 
Matton,  WUllam  George.  Ill 
Matyao.  Carl  Edward 


Maxwell,  David  James 
Mayfield.  WUllam  TerreU 
McAfee,  Rudolph 
McAlexander.  Elroy  Allen 
McCann,  Richard  Glenn 
McClure,  Alvln  Rex 
McCormack,  James  Elvln 
McCoy.  Norman  Kitchens,  Jr. 
McCreary.  Richard  Allan 
McCrory,  Seaborn  M..  Ill 
McDowell.  Donald  John 
McDowell.  Gary  AlUson 
McFarland,  Robert  Stephen 
McGee,  James  Whit  beck 
McGinn,  Dennis  Vincent 
Mclnnls,  Louis  Carlton,  Jr, 
McKenzle,  Jerry  Allen 
McKlnley,  John  Carl 
Meek,  Norman  Clare 
Mehard.  William  James,  Jr, 
Menard,  Gerald  Michael. 
Menlkhelm.  Jerry  Earl. 
Merllno,  Emldlo  Joseph. 
Merrill.  Grant  Blackwell. 
Merten,  Lawrence  Dial. 
Meiierve,  Theodore  Joseph. 
Mlckelson,  Paul  Frederick. 
Mies.  Richard  WUlard. 
MUey,  Prank  Allen. 
Miller,  Burton  Hugh.  Jr. 
Miller.  Charles  Robert  III. 
Miller.  David, 
Miller.  Herman  Morris, 
MUler.  Lawrence  Everett.  Jr. 
Mlnderleln,  James  Lloyd, 
MltcheU,  John  BuUard,  Jr. 
MltcheU,  WUUam  Ray. 
Mlxner,  Frank  Lewis, 
Moffett.  Gordon  NeUl. 
Molnar.  David  Louis. 
Monl,  Wayne  John. 
Monlnger,  Edward  George.  Jr. 
Moore,  Edward,  Jr. 
Moore,  George  Daniel. 
Moore,  Kenneth  Alfred,  Jr. 
Moore.  Randall  Jack, 
Morgan,  Donald  Leroy. 
Morgenfeld,  Thomas  Albert. 
Moyer,  David  Poote. 
Mulholland,  Wayne  Thomas. 
MuUowney,  Penn  Evans,  Jr. 
Murdock,  Walter  Edmond. 
Musttano,  John  Raymond. 
Muskovac,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Mutty,  John  Edwin. 
Myers,  Estill  Earl, 
Myers,  Kenneth  Randall, 
Myers.  Ronald  Wayne. 
Naro.  Edward  Louis. 
Neal,  David  Lewis. 
Nelson,  Jerome  George  Samne. 
Nelson,  Lauren  Ernest. 
Nelson,  Paul  Lawrence, 
Neumann,  Dennis  Ervln. 
Nichols,  Timothy  Bradley. 
Nicholson.  Michael  Jeffrey. 
Nolan.  David  Scott. 
Nordeen,  Mlchsiel  Brent. 
Nordstrom.  Louis  William,  Jr. 
Norman,  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Norr.  Herbert  Eric. 
Norrholm.  Lelf  Johan. 
Obar.  Michael  Wayne. 
O'Brien,  Jack  WUllam. 
O'Brien,  Peter  Anthony, 
O'DeU,  WUllam  Howard. 
Offutt,  Randall  Eugene, 
OHarrow,  Patrick  Ralph. 
Oldson,  Dennis  Randolph. 
Olson,  Jack  Leland. 
Padgett,  John  Elliott. 
Padgett,  Norman  Ray, 
Palmer,  Joseph  Alouyous,  Jr. 
Parlette,  Richard  Taylor 
Parrett.  Oaylord  Swayne  Jr. 
Parrtsh.  Richard  Doughlaa 
Paschall.  WUUam  Danrldge 
Patrick,  Mark  SaUer 
Patterson,  James  Wheeler 
Patton,  Bob  RUey  Jr. 
Payne,  Robert  James 
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Pearson,  Taylor  Peter 
Pelaez,  Marc  Yve  Eugenic 
Pelton,  Ronald  Lynn 
Peschke.  Jerome  Aloyslus,  Jr. 
Peterson.  Charles  Edward 
Peterson,  Richard  Franklin 
Pflster,  Stephen  Joseph 
PhUllps,  WUllam  Standlsh 
Pike.  Dennis  Stanley 
Pine.  Donald  WUUam 
Ploof ,  Elden  Louis  Jr, 
Plowman,  James  Edwin 
Plum,  Jerry  Earl 
Plunkett,  John  Russell 
Polk,  James  Stanley 
Potts.  Ronald  Lee 
Powell.  Orrln  Bert  FV 
Prather,  Richard  Fay 
Prevlty,  WUUam  Harry 
Price,  Harry  Jon 
Prlckett,  Frederick  G.,  Jr. 
Qulnn,  Donald  Anthony 
Raffetto,  David  James 
Rallsback,  Donald  Charles 
Ralney,  Daniel  Lawrence  Jr, 
Ralrdan,  Eugene  James 
Rajanleml.  Charles  Hugo 
Randall,  Jeffrey  Wayne 
Rasmussen  Ernie  Lorls 
Ranch,  Kenneth  Norbert 
Reade,  John  Moore  IV 
Redden, John  Andrew 
Reed.  PhUUp  Lance 
Refo,  Carter  Beaumont 
Rellly,  Michael  Joseph 
Relnlger.  Peter  David 
Reynolds,  Craig  Lewis 
Rezeau.  Gary  Lance 
Rhodes,  Donald  Ray 
Richardson,  Larry  Charles 
Riley,  Stephen  George  Jr. 
Ring,  Roy  Lee 
Roach.  Charles  Alan 
Robson,  Clifford  Pierce 
Rogers,  Kevin  George 
Rogers,  Paul  Frederick 
Rogers,  Paul  Harry,  Jr. 
Roletter,  George  Joseph,  Jr. 
Romero,  Edward  Richard 
Roorbach,  James  Arthur,  III 
Rouse,  James  Richard 
Rucker,  Alexander  Cauthorn 
Rudloff,  Chester  Davis,  IH 
Rudloff,  Stephen  Anthony 
Rugolo,  Ralph  Ignatius 
Rumbley,  Daniel  Lee 
Runyon,  WUllam  Ellis 
Ryder,  Dan  Herold 
Sack,  Brian  Philip 
Sadler,  Lester  Hardy 
Saft.  Burton  Manly 
Salles,  Frank  Joseph 
Saline,  Walter  Marin,  Jr. 
Samara,  George  Bitting 
Sanborn,  Philip  Myron 
Sandberg,  Nils  Stephen 
Scango,  Patsy  Donald 
Scarborough,  Oscar  D.,  ni 
Scardlgno,  Peter  Prancl^ 
Schelder,  Sam  Morris 
Scherzlnger,  Victor  Lee 
Schlndler,  Charles  Richard 
SchlneUer,  Frederick  J„  III 
Schnelble,  Daniel  Carey 
Schoenlng.  Frederick  Stephe 
SchoU,  Russell  Charles,  Jr. 
Schrodt,  Clair  James 
Scbumaicher,  Frank  Arthur 
Scott,  Donald  WUllam 
Seddon,  Frederick  Richard 
Sedgwick,  Dean  Lance 
Segraves,  Joel  Rhlnehart 
Selm,  Wayne  Allen 
Setser.  Raymond  Howard,  Jr. 
Setzer,  Alvah  Earl 
Sewall,  \ndrew  Carl 
Sewall,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Seward,  Cliarlee  M,,  Jr. 
Seymour.  Harry  Augrustus,  Jr. 
Shaar,  Edwin  WUUs,  Jr. 
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Shackelford,  Harry  Louis,  Jr. 
Shaffer.  WUlUm  Harry 
Shaw,  Myron  Jack 
Shaylor,  Stanley  Russell 
Shealy,  WUllam  Pierce 
Sheehan,  Gerard  Richard 
Sheldon,  Gerald  Ernest 
Shenton,  WUUam  Thomas 
Shlnabarger,  Jon  Arthur 
Shuman,  Paul  Dennis 
Slcarl,  Anthony  Charles 
Simon,  James  Richard 
Smellk,  Gerald  Thomas 
Smith,  Edwin  Lee 
Smith,  Gary  Allen 
Smith,  J.  Palmer 
Smith,  Jeffrey  Forrest 
Smith,  Urban  Eugene 
Smith,  WUllam  Clifford 
Smuda,  James  Francis 
Smythe,  Hueh  Mlddleton 
Snider,  Raymond  Russell 
Snider,  William  Allen 
Snyder,  Darrell  Paul  Jr. 
Synder,  Glen  Dean 
Snyder,  Peter  Burgess 
Soderman.  Arne  Paul 
Sogga,  Donald  Nicholas 
Soley.  Francis  Edward 
SorlcelU,  Joseph  Martin 
Spangler,  Carl  Rodney,  Jr. 
Spencer,  Stanley  Smith 
Sprague,  Jay  Woodrov 
Stalllngs,  Tellmon  Scott 
Standrldge,  Wylle  Lamar,  Jr. 
Stanfleld,  Robert  Alan 
Steenburgh,  Frederick  Leroy 
Stein,  John  Howard,  Jr, 
Stevens,  Wayne  Ashley 
Stewart,  Plnlay  James,  III 
Stewart,  George  Calvin 
Stewart,  Lawrence  LetuUe 
Stewart,  Van  Nelson 
Stickler,  Bernard  Thomas 
StlUs,  Francis  Marlon 
StlUwagon,  Richard  John 
Stoddert,  Robert  William  B. 
Storwlck,  Richard  Allen 
St.  Pierre.  Francis  WUllam 
Strauss,  Kurt  Allan 
Strieker,  Robert  John 
Strohaker,  John  Guy 
Stromberg,  Merle  Jon 
Strong,  David  Walker 
Strong,  Walter  Garland,  Jr. 
Stryer,  Thomas  Bruce 
Stubbs,  Frederick  Michael 
Sullivan,  Jerry  Michael 
Sullivan,  Timothy  Bernard 
Sullivan,  WUllam  James 
Summerlln,  Thomas  WUey 
Sutton,  Ronnie  Neal 
Swanson.  Barry  Grant 
Swartz,  Peter  MUton 
Swltzer,  WUltam  H„  HI 
Tabor,  James  Byron 
Tageson.  WUllam  John,  Jr. 
Tarpley,  Robert  Paul 
Tarr.  Edwin  Arthur 
Tarrant,  Yancey  Newell 
Taylor.  James  Louis 
Taylor,  Rufus  Lackland,  m 
Taylor,  William  Ivey,  in 
Tedeschl,  Ernest  Francis,  Jr, 
Tedford,  Timothy  Wallace 
Telchgraber,  Walter  Michael 
Thompson,  NeU  Bruce 
Thorsen,  Paul  Albert 
Tlbbetts,  Charles  Francis 
Tlmpson,  Donald  George 
Tlnsley,  James  Robert.  Ill 
Tlsdel,  Richard  Edward 
Tompkins,  Charles  Leroy 
Toporoskl,  Daniel  Michael  J. 
Tower,  Philip  WUllam 
Tozler,  Jack  Allan 
Trevathan,  Joseph  Coleman 
Trione,  William  Robert 
Trump.  Peter  Arnold 
Tucker,  Leo  Pat 
Tullgren,  David  Bernard 


Turner,  Howard  Stansell 

Turner,  Jay  Scott 

Turner,  John  David 

Turner,  Joseph  Wayne 

Turner,  Walter  Scott 

Tzomes,  ChanceUor  Alfonso 

Uber,  Brian  Douglas 

Vallee,  Ronald  Armand 

Valovlch,  Paul  Joseph,  Jr, 

Vance,  Charles  Terry 

Vaneps,  John  Arch 

Verbella,  Joseph  James 

Vogel,  Timothy  James 

Vomastlc,  John  EmU 

Wacaser,  Anderson  Wade,  HI 

Wade,  Richard  John,  Jr. 

Wagner,  Dennis  Larry 

Wagner,  James  Aubrey 

Wahl,  Larry  Charles 

Walker,  Joseph  Scott,  IV 

Walsh,  Donald  Francis  |l 

Waring,  Charles  WUdey,  Jr. 

Washam,  Eric  Lee 

Watts.  McCoy  Carlos,  Jr. 

Waylan,  Cecil  Jerome 

Weaver,  Richard  Lee 

Webb,  George  Jerome,  Jr. 

Weber,  Francis  Joseph 

Welghton,  David  Douglas 

WelttenhUler,  Larry  Keith 

Welch,  Glenn  Elmest,  Jr. 

Welford,  Marcus.  Jr. 

Wetherell,  David  Lee 

White,  Douglas  Alan 

White,  Michael  Vance 

Wleland,  BUUe  Wayne 

Wlelandt,  Frederick  Moore 

Wiggins,  Edwin  George 

Wilkes,  Marshall  Jackson 

WUkes,  raul  Douglas,  Jr. 

WUkie,  Robert  Christopher 

WUl,  Thomas  Joseph 

WUlenborg,  John  WUllam 

Williams,  Joseph  Frederick 

WUllams,  Richard  C  in 

WUllams,  Robert  Allen 

Williamson,  Bruce  Stephan 

Wills,  Douglas  Kent,  Jr. 

WUson,  Christopher  Todd 

WUson,  Clyde 

Wilson,  Clyde  Eugene,  Jr. 

WUson,  George  Eugene,  Jr. 

WUson.  Kenneth  Lelghton 

WUson   Woodrow  Owen,  Jr. 

Wiltshire.  Kenneth  James 

Winters,  Timothy  Paul 

Witherspoon,  WUliam  Wall  J. 

Wltten,  Robert  Lee 

Wlttig,  Arthur  Walter 

Wltzenburg,  Dennis  Leon 

"Wojdyla,  Michael  John 

Wolf,  David  Carl 

Wood,  John  Robert,  Jr. 

Wood,  Robin  Carder 

Woodrlng,  George  B  ,  Jr 

Wright,  Donald  Alexaiider  II 

Wright,  Douglas  Scott 

Yaconiello,  WUllam  Joseph 

Yearwood,  John  Fouche  Jr. 

Young,  Brian  Walter 

Young,  Thomas  RlchBkrd 

Zak,  Frank  Joseph,  Jr. 

Z&mble   Henry  John  Jr. 

Zapatka.  Stanley  John  Jr. 

Zaruba.  Robert  Joseph 

Zaylcek,  James  Stanley 

Zettle,  Charles  Emerson 

Ziolkowskl.  Ronald  WUUam 

Zschock.  Charles  Wolfgang 

Zuercher,  Keith  Edward 

The  foUowjng-named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  conrimander  In  the  line, 
subject  to  qualification  therefc«  as  provided 
by  law : 

HUl,  Susan  Bowles 

Londak.  Elaine  Frances 

Todaro,  Jeannie  Kay 

Schmltt,  Joanne  Lorraine 

WalUs.  Mabel  Lillian 
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DAV  WORKS  FOR  BETTER 
GOVERNiiENT 


HON.  PAUL  W    CRONIN 

OF    MASSAi.ii     ^1.113 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  DAV  Is 
an  organization  that  has  long  worked  for 
better  government  and  toward  solutions 
for  veterans'  problems.  Particularly  In 
Massachusetts,  the  DAV  is  recognized  for 
providing  leadership,  not  only  among 
veterans,  but  the  community  as  well.  It 
Is  an  organization  that  hais  brought  pride 
to  the  citizens  of  our  State. 

An  outstanding  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Disabled  Veterans  is  also  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District. 
Mr.  Prank  Cain,  who  resides  in  Lawrence. 
Mass..  is  presently  serving  as  State  Com- 
mander of  the  Massachusetts  DAV.  Mr. 
Cain,  a  World  War  II  veteran,  saw  ac- 
tion in  Australia.  New  Guinea,  the  Ad- 
miralty Islands.  Howie  Island.  Manila, 
and  Japan.  Frank  joined  the  DAV  In  1945 
and  is  now  a  life  member  of  the  Queen 
City  Chapter  No.  2.  He  has  filled  a  num- 
ber of  positions  ably  during  his  mem- 
bership, including  In  1972  and  1973.  the 
position  of  membership  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  During  these  years 
the  DAV  obtained  the  largest  member- 
ship in  its  history. 

Prank  Cain  is  a  notable  member  of  an 
organization  that  serves  Its  community 
well.  I  take  this  opportimlty  to  commend 
him  for  his  fine  service  and  to  thank  him 
on  behalf  of  his  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  In- 
clude a  copy  of  the  program  for  Prank's 
Installation  for  the  Recoui.  I  believe  it 
will  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  feeling 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have 
for  our  State  DAV  Commander. 
TisTiMONiAL  BAWQtrrr  ro«  Statx  Commanoib 

AND    MSS.    FKAJTK    a.    CAIM 

□(vrrco  OUC8TS 

L«o  V.  AJlalre.  Bmxiquet  Cb*lnn«n.  Com- 
mander Que«n  City  No.  3. 

Reverend  Carl  E.  Bergatrom.  Department 
Chaplain.  DAV 

Laurenc«  U.  Bloom.  Senior  Vtoe  Comman- 
der. DAV 

Clara  C  Bowers.  4th  National  Junior  Vtc* 
Commander.  DAV  Aux 

Honorable  Jobn  J.  Buck.ler.  Mayor,  City  of 
Lawrence. 

Mr  ft  Mrs.  Richard  Cain. 

Honorable  Paul  W.  Crooln.  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Florence  E.  Daley.  Nat.  Sz.  Conunltte*- 
woman.  D.AV  Aux. 

Honorable  John  F.  X.  Davoren.  Sacretary 
of  State.  Commonwealth  of  MaMacbuaetta. 

Alfred  Donovan,  AMerman.  City  of  Law- 
reuoa.  Director  of  PubUc  Safety. 

Mra.  Alfred  Donovaa. 

Walter  T  Oraaaey.  National  Senior  Vic* 
Cnmmanrter.  DAV. 

Joseph  A.  Kane.  Representing  Oor.  Fran- 
cis W.  Sargent. 

Honorable  Thomas  Lane,  Ck>vernor's  Coun- 
cilor. Lawrence. 


Robert  Llppe,  Alderman.  City  of  Lawrence, 
Director,  of  Health  ft  Charities. 

Mrs.  Robert  Llppe. 

Joseph  Markey,  Alderman.  City  of  Law- 
rence, Director  of  Engineering, 

Mrs.  Joeeph  Markey. 

Henry  W.  Pepin,  Past  Commander  Queen 
City  No.  a.  Toastmaster. 

Robert  8.  Redding.  National  Executive 
Committeeman,  DAV 

Richard  Remlng,  Alderman.  City  of  Law- 
rence, Director  of  Property  and  Parks. 

Mrs.  Richard  Remlng. 

Mary  T.  SUva.  State  Commander.  DAV 
Auxiliary. 

Mr  Charles  SUva. 

Peter  Smith,  Headmaster,  Lawrence  High 
School.  Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Peter  Smith. 

Honorable  WUUam  X.  Wall,  State  Senator. 
Lawrence. 

Honorable    David    B.    Williams.    Presiding 
Justice,   Ayer   District   Court   and   Past   Na- 
tional Commander.  DAV. 
paooaAM 

Invocation.  Reverend  Carl  B.  Bergstrom, 
Department  chaplain. 

National  Anthem. 

Welcome.  Leo  V  Allaire.  Banquet  Chair- 
man. Commander.  Queen  City  2.  DAV. 

Introduction  of  Head  Table  Quests.  Henry 
W  Pepin.  Toastmaater. 

Greeting.  John  J,  Buckley,  Mayor  of 
Lawrence. 

Principal  speaker.  Paul  W.  Cronln,  V3. 
Congressman. 

Introduction,  guest  of  honor.  Prank  A. 
Cain,  Department  commander. 

Queen  City  Chapter  No  a  acknowledges 
the  many  good  wishes,  your  presence  here 
suggests.  In  honoring  Frank  A.  Cain.  De- 
partment Commander  May  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  to  you  on  behalf  of 
Frank  and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
our  sincere  hope  for  your  every  success  (uid 
continued  good  health. 

nUNK    A.    CAIM 

Frank  A.  Cain,  employed  In  the  Lawrence 
School  Department  as  Supervisor  of  Attend- 
ance, presently  serving  as  the  State  Com- 
mander of  the  Bdassachusetts  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  resides  in  Lawrence  at 
16  Ptunmier  Road. 

He  Is  a  graduate  of  St.  Patrick's  School. 
Lawrence  High  School,  aad  a  World  War  n 
veteran. 

Serving  with  the  VS.  Army  First  Cavalry 
Division,  his  overseas  service  included  Aun- 
tralla.  New  Guinea.  Admiralty  islands, 
Howie  Island,  Samoa,  Tacloban.  Leyle, 
Manila,  and  Japan. 

He  la  a  Life  Membar  of  Queen  City  Chap- 
ter No  a  having-  Joined  the  DAV  In  1M6  He 
hss  served  as  Chapter  Commander  and  Ad- 
jutant. Is  active  In  District  CouncU  No.  4. 
and  Is  a  former  member  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  Finance  Committee  and  the  De- 
partment Auditing  Committee. 

He  U  married  to  the  former  Marie  O'CarroII 
of  Lawrence. 

In  197a  and  1973  as  the  Membership  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Maasachuaatta. 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  obtained  the 
largest  membership  in  Its  history. 

TRANKS 

To  tha  members  of  Queen  City  Chapter 
No  a,  to  the  DAV.  AuxUlary  and  to  tha 
Department  Offlcers  for  their  assistance.  Leo 
V.  Allaire,  Chairman,  Bant^uct  Committee. 


SAVANNAHS  CATHEDRAL  OP  ST. 
JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  CELEBRATES 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LAYING 
OF  CORNERSTONE 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  18,  Savannah's  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  celebrated  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  laying  of  its  comer- 
stone.  This  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  church  edifices  In  the  South. 

The  clergy  and  lalty  of  the  cathedral 
are  justifiably  proud  of  the  work  they 
and  their  forebears  have  done  to  make 
this  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  parishes 
In  the  country. 

The  cathedral  parish  made  Savannah 
the  first  cathedral  city  In  Georgia  in 
1850.  and  has  Its  roots  In  colonial  times. 
One  of  Its  early  parishioners  was  Capt. 
Denis  Cottlneau.  who  commanded  a  ves- 
sel in  John  Paul  Jones"  squadron  In  the 
famed  naval  engagement  between  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis. 

Bishop  Raymond  Lessard  of  Savannah 
celebrated  the  centennial  mass,  while  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Lucree.  a  former  cathe- 
dral rector  and  native  son  of  Savannah 
and  its  cftthedral,  delivered  the  homily. 

I  asEimanlmous  consent  that  a  his- 
tory of  the  parish  from  the  Savannah 
News-Press  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
an  extension  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hlstoiT 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

HisToav  or  Cathtimial  of  St.  Jork  thk 

Baptist 

(By  Ann  Marshall) 

It  was  bitter  cold  at  3  p  m  Nov.  19.  1873 
when  6.000  citizens  gathered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Abercom  and  Harris  Streets  to  see  the 
laying  of  a  cornerstone  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Baptlnt. 

Presiding  at  the  service  to  dedicate  the 
marble  stont  before  temporary  outdoor  altar 
at  the  east  end  of  the  building  outline — ap- 
proximately where  the  high  altar  would  rise — 
was  Bishop  W    H    Gross  of  Savannah. 

Bishop  James  Gibbons  of  Richmond.  Va., 
from  a  temporary  pulpit. 

The  service  ende^ after  hU  address  with 
three  cheers  for  tw  speaker,  followed  by 
three  cheers  for  Bishop  Oroas. 

Today,  parishioners,  their  friends,  well- 
wishers,  and  community  oAclals  lu^e  gather- 
ing at  the  cathedral  for  a  lOOth  anniversary 
service  at  10  a  ai  to  commemorate  that  lively 
cornerstone  ceremony. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  that  Bishop  Ray- 
mond W.  Lessard  celebrates  a  Latin  High 
Ma«s  In  tbe^cathedral. 

To  preach,  he  has  designated  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  A.  Lucree.  who  was  cathedral  pas- 
tor before  being  transferred  to  Albany  and 
later  to  Jesup  where  ha  la  rector  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church. 

The  Savannah  Morning  News  of  Nov.  20, 
1873  xpread  the  story  of  the  cornerstone 
ceremony,  the  history  of  Roman  Catholics  In 
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Savannah,  details  of  the  cathedral  fund  drive, 
architectural  plans  for  the  cathedral,  and  a 
lUt  of  the  contents  of  a  tox  placed  In  the 
cornerstone.  In  six  columns  in  fine  print — 
some  two  thirds  of  Its  "editorial"  page. 

The  writer  described  a  long  procession 
which  formed  at  Bull  and  South  Broad 
Streets,  north  on  Whltaker  to  Bay,  east  to 
Lincoln  and  south  to  South  Broad  (Ogle- 
thorf>e  Avenue  today)  thence  to  Abercom 
and  Harris. 

The  crowd  which  followed  the  procession 
swelled  the  crowd  waiting  at  the  site. 

"The  fences  and  residences  in  the  view  of 
the  ground  were  thronged  with  people,  and 
the  southern  side  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  which  overlooks  the  founda- 
tion, presented  a  picture  of  living  female 
beauty.  Even  the  roof  of  this  building  was 
crowded  with  ladles,"  said  the  account  in 
the  newspaper. 

Alighting  from  their  carriages  and  walk- 
ing chairs  on  the  building  site  with  the  two 
bishops  were  16  clergymen.  They  came  from 
Canada,  Charleston,  S C,  Augusta,  Macon 
and  Savannah. 

jaspes  cheens 

Brightly  uniformed  Jasper  G  eens  mounted 
the  parapet  surrounding  the  c  iitlre  founda- 
tion and  acted  as  a  "clialn  picket  guard." 
Crowded  into  the  enclosure  were  uniformed 
members  of  the  18  Irish  societies. 

They  had  walked  In  the  procession  led  by 
the  Hibernian  Brass  Band,  with  the  Wash- 
ington Coronet  Band  at  mld-polnt. 

Each  group  carried  banners  which  they 
stationed  at  either  side  of  the  altar,  adding 
a  gala  note  In  the  open  air  "sanctuary." 

Bishop  Gross  blessed  the  white  cornerstone 
with  holy  water  before  It  was  borne  to  the 
southwest  corner. 

The  box  of  glfu  was  put  In  It  and  the 
itone  lowered  Into  place.  The  clerical  proces- 
sion then  moved  slowly  around  the  enclosure 
with  the  bishop  as  he  sprinkled  holy  water 
on  the  walls. 

Bishop  Gibbons  opened  his  talk  with  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Psalmist:  "The  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  firma- 
ment announces  the  work  of  his  hands." 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  "cathedral" 
formed  by  the  world  and  the  universe  before 
Solomon  built  the  first  temple.  He  noted  the 
first  Chrlstlsu  church  bull*:  in  the  third  cen- 
tury by  Constantlne  the  Great,  the  first 
Christian  emperor  of  Rome. 

"Under  the  aegis  of  this  same  religious 
toleration  we  are  assembled  here  today,"  he 
continued,  noting  he  saw  various  nationali- 
ties represented  In  the  crowd:  stiudy  Ger- 
mans, sons  of  Ireland,  children  of  Sunny 
France  and  Italy. 

"And  I  was  also  glad  to  witness  in  the 
procession  the  representatives  of  the  Afri- 
can races  fraternizing  harmoniously  with 
those  who  had  been  their  former  masters," 
said   Bishop   Gibbous. 

DIOCESE    or    aiCHMOND 

He  noted  members  of  other  denomina- 
tions there.  Then  he  praised  the  "liberality" 
of  Savannah  people  who  formerly  contrlb- 
xited  to  the  erection  of  churches  In  other 
dioceses.  Including  his  own  Diocese  of  Rich- 
mond. 

"In  other  countries  churches  have  t>een 
erected  by  crowned  heeds  and  Jeweled  prin- 
cesses, but  our  reliance  Is  on  the  generous 
hearts  of  the  people."  he  said. 

Clergy  and  laylety  contributed  coins  and 
mementoes  for  the  cornerstone  l>ox.  M.  T. 
Qulnan  put  In  »60  in  Continental  ship  plas- 
ters dated  Jan  14.  1779.  John  Rcurke  laid  in 
a  Russian  copper  coin  200  years  old. 

Turf  from  the  bogs  of  Mayo.  Ireland;  clay 
from  the  grave  of  St.  Commln  In  Mays.  Ire- 
land; a  piece  of  tow  brought  by  Bishop 
Oartland — Savannah's  first  bishop — from  the 
College  of  All  Hallows,  Ireland:  and  an- 
tique French,  English.  Prussian,  Chinese, 
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Dutch.  Danish  and  Spanish  coins  were  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Catherl;      Flynn. 

James  D.  Reynolds  added  a  piece  of  stone 
from  St.  Savior's  Dominican  Catholic  Church 
in  Dublin  laid  In  1863  by  Cardinal  CuUen. 
The  rules  of  Savannah  City  Council  went 
In  from  Hon.  E.  C.  Anderson  and  A.  B.  Luce 
and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Raymur  put  In  the  day's 
menus  from  Marshall  House  hotel  on 
Broughton  Street. 

It  was  April  30.  1876  when  the  com- 
pleted structure  costing  tlSO.OOO  was  dedi- 
cated, and  1896  when  the  bell  tower  steeples 
were  added  by  Bishop  Thomas  A.  Becker  at 
additional  cost  of  »35.0OO.  Bishop  Becker  In 
1889  built  the  cathedral  rectory  where  the 
pastor  Msgr.  Daniel  Bourke,  his  assistants, 
and  Bishop  Lessard  live. 

The  cathedral  was  gutted  by  fire  Feb.  6, 
1898.  The  congregation  celebrated  the  first 
mass  in  the  rebuilt  structure  on  Sunday 
morning  of  Christmas  Eve,  1899.  It  was  dedi- 
cated Oct.  28,   1900. 

Since  then,  the  exterior  and  Interior 
have  been  renovated  several  times. 

Monslgnor  Bourke  said  this  week  he  hopes 
to  complete  another  renovation  before  the 
lOOth  anniversary  celebration  In  1976  which 
will  be  a  highlight  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
community's  contribution  to  Savannah's  Bi- 
centennial   '76. 


CLUB  COMANCHE— 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

Of     THE    VIBGIN     liLANUi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year,  the  national  press  has  been 
publishing  stories  on  some  tragic  epi- 
sodes that  have  disrupted  the  peaceful 
nature  of  St.  Croix,  V.I.  Unfortunately, 
many  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  traditional  nature  of  our  Island 
society  and  culture  have  developed  their 
image  of  St.  Croix  solely  from  these  arti- 
cles. For  the  edification  of  these  individ- 
uals and  any  colleagues  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  will  be  entering  in  the  Record 
a  series  of  profiles  of  Virgin  Islanders 
and  their  activities. 

My  responsibility  .  nd  Intention  are 
to  provide  a  balanced  view  of  St.  Croix 
to  coimteract  the  unintentionally  biased 
coverage  of  island  life.  My  colleagues 
who  have  seen  the  Virgin  Islands  will 
recognize  the  true  representation  of  my 
home  that  these  articles  depict. 

Today  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  25th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Club  Comanche,  a  hotel  in 
Christians  ted,  St.  Croix.  Ted  Dale  and 
Guy  Reynolds,  coowners  of  the  club,  have 
been  friends  of  mine  for  years.  They 
personify  the  best  in  tho*.e  people  who 
have  transplanted  themselves  lo  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Their  contributions  to  the 
Crucian  community  are  innumerable.  I 
only  regret  that  I  could  not  join  in  their 
25th  anniversary  celebration  because  of 
pressing  duties  in  'Washington. 

The  intensity  of  this  celebration  dem- 
onstrates the  real  spirit  of  human  rela- 
tions on  St.  Croix.  Old  and  young,  black 
and  white,  native  and  mainlander  united 
In  true  commimity  spirit  and  joy  to  com- 
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memorate  the  anniversary  of  this  tradi- 
tional Virgin  Island  meeting  place. 

The  article  from  the  November  18 
edition  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
newspaper,  the  San  Juan  Star,  published 
on  the  neighboring  island  of  Puerto  Rico, 
follows: 

St.  Croix  Celebrates  With  Club  Comanche 
(By  Freck  Hart) 

Chbistiansted,  St.  Ceoix.  VI. — The  Hors- 
ford  Family  Scratch-Band  of  St.  Croix  could 
have  played  a  rousing  chorus  of  a  catchy 
tune  that  begins  "Accentuate  the  positive," 
for  that  Is  what  was  happening  as  a  colorful 
Chrlstlansted  caravansary  called  Club  Co- 
manche celebrated  Its  25th  anniversary  last 
Sunday,  Nov.  11. 

Around  1,000  Crucians,  continentals  who 
now  call  St.  Croix  home  and  malnlanders 
who  "headquarter"  at  the  well-known  hotel 
gathered  at  midday  for  the  lively  occasion 
that  marked  the  beginning  in  1948  of  what 
was  to  become  legend  and  landmark  Guests 
sipped  and  supped  and  recalled  good  times. 
"Remember  when?"  was  the  order  of  the  day 
as  old  friends  swapped  Club  Comanche  stor- 
ies. Concerns  that  have  come  with  unaccus- 
tomed violence  In  the  community — were  for- 
gotten with  accounts  such  as  the  one  of  the 
arrival  of  already  famous  photographer  Prltz 
Henle  and  a  bevy  of  fashion  models.  Hun- 
dreds of  sailors  and  Marines  converged  on 
Club  Comanche  at  the  same  time.  There 
were  more  spirits  than  solid  sustenance  In  the 
hotel  larder,  which  resulted  in  confusion  for 
some.  A  sailor  did  not  know  port  from  star- 
board and  when  directed  left  and  left  went 
right  and  right  wound  up  In  the  swimming 
pool.  A  dripping  young  man  warned  every  one 
that  the   hotel's  head   was   flooded. 

Club  Comanche  Is  a  place  of  laughter.  The 
sprawling,  hodge-podge  hotel,  which  reaches 
from  the  Inland  side  of  Chrlstlansted's  first 
street  parallel  to  shoreline,  has  been  known 
for  Its  conviviality  and  hospitality  since  Its 
doors  opened  a  quarter  century  ago. 

Hospitality  was  In  evidence  at  all  levels 
Sunday,  reaching  from  orchid  gardens  behind 
the  main  building  to  the  replica  of  sugar  mill 
tower  In  the  harbor. 

Those  who  came  to  share  the  fun  Included 
every  one  from  the  Virgin  Islands  Governor 
to  the  man  in  charge  of  street  cleaning. 

Gov.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  H.  Evans  flew  in  from 
St.  Thomas  on  the  "Goose"  for  the  occasion. 
Capt.  Charles  Blair  left  the  party  to  board  one 
of  the  AntlUes  Alrboats,  taking  a  turn  at 
piloting  one  of  his  seaplanes.  An  eyecatch- 
ing Bight  at  poolslde  was  his  wife,  famous 
flaming  redheaded  actress  Maureen  O'Hara, 
being  serenaded  by  a  jaunty  flautist  called 
"Dutchy"  Leonardo.  The  little  man  made 
lilting  music  for  all. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Julia  Gomez  Armstrong 
pointed  out  many  Islanders  in  the  crowd, 
some  rarely  seen  at  public  gatherings,  she 
said.  There  was  Annie  de  Chabert.  Ulrlc 
Benjamin,  the  Neltrhopp  family,  the  Hodges, 
the  Dowards,  the  Davids,  the  Roebucks,  the 
Morales  family  and  the  Espanza  sisters.  Also 
there  were  Judge  Almerlc  Christian  and 
Judge  Warren  Young,  who  was  on  the  bench 
during  Fountain  Valley-trial.  There,  too.  was 
former  chief  of  Immigration  Otto  Latimer, 
now  retired. 

Dr.  Andre  Joseph  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Jutta 
Joseph,  who  came  with  their  children — Andre 
Jr.,  Jutta.  Waldo  and  Mlchelene.  There  was 
hospital  nurse  Joyce  Rohlsen  and  her  chil- 
dren, Mlchele  and  Henry  Jr..  and  Beverly 
Rohlsen,  public  health  nurse,  and  young 
Eryle. 

Then  there  were  dozens  of  guests  who  came 
down  to  St.  Croix  especially  for  the  anniver- 
sary party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  V.  Kane  of 
Long  Island,  who  now  have  a  St.  Croix  vaca- 
tion home,  flew  In  for  the  occasion  and  took 
some  teasing  from  one  of  their  five  children, 
Mary  Seth,  about  being  Jet  setters.  John  Wol- 


forth,  who  has  been  co(nin«  to  Club  OomAn- 
che  for  31  ;e«rs,  klao  a«w  In  from  Long  Is- 
land. MJtrUyn  Mlklo*  or  New  York  City  said 
she  had  never  made  such  a  long  Journe;  {or 
such  a  short  stay.  State  Ben.  WUllam  Clark 
of  Oklahoma,  who  has  been  in  Chrtstlansted 
often  of  late.  ret\irned  for  the  party 

The  hotel's  very  first  guests.  Lee  Piatt,  and 
his  sister.  Mrs.  Tom  King,  now  an  Island  resi- 
dent, were  among  arrivals.  So  was  Alphonso 
Sebastian  Forbes,  who  sold  the  Orand  street 
site  to  Club  Comanche  owners.  Ted  Dale  and 
Ouy  Reynolds. 

Co-owner  Dale's  wife.  Betty,  greeted  guests 
and  pointed  to  detailed  party  directory  that 
had  been  posted  on  the  hotel's  Front  Porch. 
The  more  conservative  moved  toward  the 
garden  Just  off  the  Club  Comanche's  Back 
Porch,  where  Eleanor  Brumenachenkel  served 
tea  and  showed  off  3,000  orchids  she  and  her 
husband.  Jim.  have  collected.  Those  who  de- 
slded  a  different  brew  got  one  from  the  Dale's 
son,  Gordon,  who  was  stationed  on  the  Back 
Porch.  His  slater,  Margot  ("Muinn').  served 
finger  foods. 

Most  guests  croasMl  the  bridge  over  Orand 
street  to  be  greeted  by  Ouy  and  Anita  Rey- 
nolds at  the  Club  Comanche  PavlUlon  Res- 
taurant, now  run  by  Dick  and  Mary  Boehm 
on  leaae  arrangement. 

Some  settled  down  there  for  shad,  com 
fritters  and  cocktails  by  Rico.  Others  con- 
tinued to  Swimming  Pool  Terrace,  where 
Honor  Richardson  was  dispensing  rum  from 
giant  keg.  Trays  of  shark  balls  were  being 
p«Med.  Tbeae  spicy  delicacies  were  being  pre- 
pared at  a  food  center  at  sea  level  boat  basin. 
CecU  Slmmonds  waa  spooning  a  mUture  of 
shark  meat,  onions,  peppers,  tomato  sauc« 
and  cracker  meal  Into  old -fashioned  Iron 
frying  pans. 

There  was  also  roast  pig  prepared  by  BUI 
Rose,  fish  smoked  by  Bob  Flnucane  and  goat 
roasted  by  Roy  Joseph. 

It  was  a  West  Indian  feast,  and  the  genial 
Dale  was  making  sure  that  guests  were  hav- 
ing fun  and  getting  their  fill.  He  had  posted 
veteran  employes  at  the  main  entrance  to 
Club  Comanche  to  direct  guasta  to  featlvltiaa. 
Club  Comanche,  as  colorful  as  It  Is,  Is  beat 
known  for  its  key  people  Crucian  Catberln* 
Oolden  was  among  the  first  to  join  tha  stafT. 
Dale  said.  "I  hired  her  when  she  waa  10,  golnc 
to  see  her  father  as  Lf  I  were  aakmg  for  her 
hand." 

Others  who  have  been  at  Club  Comanche 
for  years  and  years  Include  Marlyln  Tutein, 
Roderick  ( Big  Duke  \  Verderver,  Karen  Chrts- 
tlanaen  and  Leona  Danlals. 

Many  people  Identify  with  Club  Coooanche 
Sam  and  Pam  Wilson  feel  close  because  they 
met  and  married  and  honeymooned  there. 
They  now  live  on  St.  CToix 

Most  of  the  guesta  associate  the  Club  Co- 
mancb*  with  the  nautical  and  feel  that  the 
Club  Comanche  story  la  Incomplete  without 
salt. 

The  owners  arrived  In  St.  Crolz  aboard  a 
venerable  old  vawl  that  Philadelphia  Dale  ac- 
quired aftttr  leaving  the  Navy  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Dale  and  Reynolds  dropped 
anchor,  saw  and  bought  No  1  Grand  and  for- 
got their  original  destination  on  Antigua. 
They  kept  the  Comanche  and  used  the  yawl 
for  hauling  building  supplies  from  San  Juan 
for  the  island's  third  hotel 

The  Comanche  finally  got  the  sags  and  was 
burned  The  keel  was  kept,  however,  and  la 
at  Pull  Point,  the  Dales'  unusual  cllff-hang- 
ing  home 

Callad  a  reincarnated  Viking,  Dale  re- 
mained Interested  in  boau  and  sailing  He 
talked  a  Club  Comanche  guest.  John  Corn- 
cob" Oorham.  Into  going  with  him  to  Su- 
rinam to  have  native  canoes  hollowed  out  of 
huge  logs  Dale,  who  Is  actively  involved  In 
all  kinds  of  island  sports  programs  Including 
wrestUng  and  softball,  wanted  young  Cru- 
cians to  learn  crew  racing 

Be  also  had  a  yen  to  try  long  rang*  "^"'rtg 
tn  dugout.  He  outfitted  one  with  Uitm 
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Bah  sails  and  began  lining  up  buddies  of  like 
mind  for  long  hauls.  He  dubbed  the  dugout 
"Affabakka".  Crewmen  for  the  canoe  changed 
from  time  to  time,  but  Corncob.  Ingemar 
Oustawson  and  Doug  Cochran,  lawyer  who 
was  at  Naval  flying  schooit  with  Dale,  go  when 
there's  a  chance 

They  sailed  the  first  can. :e  each  year  for 
five  years,  touching  all  the  down  Islands  and 
getting  as  far  as  Colombia,  Panama  and  the 
San  Bias  Islands. 

These  were  far  from  plush  Journeys  but 
they  had  distinct  advantages.  Dale  says. 
"There  was  no  engine  to  fall,  no  toilet  to  slop 
up  and  no  bilge  pump  to  Jam" 

There  were  disadvantages.  Corncob  says. 
"The  canoe  was  40  feet  by  four.  It  sleeps  four 
but  only  two  at  a  time." 

Food  can>e  from  tins,  and  menus  were  mix- 
ups.  Labels  on  cans  kept  coming  off. 

All  four  men  have  remained  close  friends 
through  six  canoe  tripe  and  one  raft  trip  up 
the  Magdalena  River  In  Colombia.  They  have 
had  no  trips  since  they  left  the  successor  to 
first  sailing  canoe  In  Jamaica.  They  ran  Into 
foul  weather  and  were  without  rudder  or  Jib. 

For  old  times  sake,  some  of  the  crew  had  a 
pre-party  canoe  trip  In  the  wee  hours  before 
the  party  t>egan.  'They  good-humoredly  re- 
ported ou  soggy  ending  as  they  had  break- 
fast, with  one  asking  for  a  long  glass  of 
water  and  other  asking  for  coffee  "biassed" 
by  Jonesy.  Club  Comanche's  Jonea  pours 
black  coffee  spiked  with  Cruzan  rum. 

There  was  talk  at  the  time  of  looking  up  a 
quotation  from  Tennyson's  "Ulysaes"  to 
salute  their  captain.  Dale,  at  the  Club  Co- 
manche celebration. 

This  plan  was  forgotten  as  fellow  sailors 
decided  to  maneuver  the  "'Viking"  Into  the 
hotel's  swimming  pool  This  accomplished  to 
the  applause  of  nearly  1,000  guests,  they 
toeeed  In  a  sign  made  by  artist  Ruth  Snavoe 
for  the  anniversary  It  read: 

"StUl  plenty  alive 
"At  twenty-flve- 
"Hearty  and  hale 
•Re7-     '-■■    »".d  Dale" 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  JAMES  C 
WHEAT  TO  CORPS  OF  CADETS. 
VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


HON.  HARRY  F    RYRD.  JR 

rir     VUIGINI* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  Sovtmber  30.  1973 

Mr  HARRY  P  BYRD.  JR  Mr  Presi- 
dent, James  C  Wheat,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Wheat,  First  Securities.  Inc  of 
Richmond,  Va ,  dehvered  an  inspiring 
address  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  on  November 
12 

I  want  to  share  this  address  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  published 
In  the  Rkcoiio. 

Mr  Wheat  Is  an  outstanding  Virginian, 
a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, and  one  whose  contributions  to 
his  fellow  cltl2ens  have  been  many. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rkcoid. 
as  follows : 

■T  J*s«*  Clivtom  Whxat.  Jb 


General  Irby.  General  Shepherd.  Mr  Ed- 
mondaon.  Mr  OUllam.  Mr  Turman.  Gentle- 
men of  the  Corp*,  friends  and  family  of  VMI: 
I  am  privileged  to  participate  in  this  I34tb 
annlveraary  of  the  founding  of  the  Institute 
In  those  134  years,  this  great  Institution  has 
mads  contributions  far  beyond  Ita  number 
of  graduates  to  the  well-being  and  enrich- 


ment of  the  ll'vee  of  millions  and  millions 
of  people  throughout  this  world. 

It  I  may  indulge  in  a  personal  expression. 
as  one  of  those  whoee  lives  has  been  enrich- 
ed. I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Institute  and  to  those  noble,  patient,  and 
often  forebearlng  gentlemen,  such  as  Colonel 
Son  Read,  Buck  Weaver,  Herbert  Dlllard,  Sam 
MUlner.  Sam  Heflln.  and  many  many  others. 
I  believe  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
man  who  finishes  four  years  here  gets  an 
education  In  spite  of  himself,  even  If  he  tries 
not  to.  I  know  this  was  unfortunately  true 
In  my  case,  and  I  wish  I  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  here  presented  to  a 
greater  extent  than  I  did  as  a  cadet,  but 
enough  of  self-recrlmlnatlon. 

As  I  think  back,  today  is  really  an  auspi- 
cious time  for  me.  Some  thlrty-slz  years  ago, 
I  was  "introduced"  in  Club  Croeet  to  a 
gentleman  at  a  table,  but  thirty  days  later 
I  remembered  his  name — his  name  was 
Rawls.  Over  the  Intervening  thlrty-slx 
years.  It  has  been  my  ambition  to  have  Rawls 
sit  and  listen  to  me  like  I  had  to  listen  to 
him.  Today  Is  my  chance,  but  I  promise  you 
I  win  not  take  It  all  out  on  you. 

Recently,  I  read  a  little  pamphlet  which  I 
recommend  to  you.  as  a  point  of  departure, 
for  this  thing  that  has  suddenly  bit  the  front 
pages  and  which  Is  known  as  the  energy 
crisis  It  Is  well-done.  It  Is  done  In  layman's 
language,  and  I  think  It  Is  something  we 
all  should  recognize  as  a  problem  for  us  as 
a  nation  and  as  a  group  of  Individuals.  The 
subject  Is  one  to  which  we  should  address 
considerable  attention. 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  of 
the  so-called  energy  crisis.  I  for  one  do  not 
consider  It  a  crisis.  And  I  think  thst  If 
you  will  read  any  material  on  this  subject, 
you  will  probably  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  crisis  really  arises  In  that  we 
haven't  done  our  homework  and  haven't  done 
our  planning.  This  U  not  a  crisis  of  energy. 
This  Is  a  crisis  of  thinking  and  of  people. 
We  do  have  a  problem,  and  it  Is  well  for  us 
to  consider  It  and  not  sweep  It  under  the  rug. 
The  problem  Is  not  as  presented,  however,  as 
I  Indicated.  The  problem  la  that  we  haven't 
really  focused  In  on  what  Is  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  what  can  be  done  about  It. 

Certainly,  there  Is  no  lack  of  energy  when 
you  consider  that  Divine  Providence  every 
day,  through  the  rays  of  the  sun,  puts  on 
one  square  mile  of  land  the  energy  equivalent 
to  a  100-megawatt  electrical  installation.  Or 
put  another  way.  on  3.600  square  miles  the 
sun  places  energy  equal  to  the  total  electrical 
generation  in  the  United  States  today  In 
view  of  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  a  lack  of  energy  available  to 
us  Likewise,  we  have  tremendous  resovirces 
In  other  directions:  coal,  oil,  and  as  yet  un- 
discovered, tremendous  resources  of  energy. 
So.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  truly  say 
this  Is  a  crisis  of  energy  There  is  plenty  of 
energy  available  It  Is  up  to  man  to  develop 
this  energy,  to  see  that  It  Is  properly  handled 
and  distributed,  and  avoid  engaging  In  some 
of  the  past  practices  that  we  have.  In  which 
we  actually  dissipate  energy  through  falla- 
cious economic  practices,  such  as  the  forced 
sale  of  natural  gas  at  ridiculous  levels,  or 
where  we  engage  In  the  use  of  national  ob- 
jectives, such  as  antipollution,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  basic  energy  requirements. 

In  reading  this  pamphlet  and,  more  Impor- 
tanUy.  reflecting  upon  It  after  reading  It,  It 
brought  hom«  to  me  three  basic  conclusions: 
First,  we  are  going  to  solve  the  so-called 
energy  crisis.  Of  ttils  I  have  no  concern, 
whatsoever.  We  are  going  to  solve  It  Any 
nation  that  can  do  what  this  nation  has  done 
In  so  many  areas  of  physical  endeavor  can 
do  this,  and  it  will  be  done.  Secondly.  I  see 
in  this  a  poaltlve  force  in  that  maybe  It 
will  reach  us  as  individuals  A  little  sacrifice, 
a  little  tough  going  never  hurts  us,  and  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  like  this,  we  need  to  be 
reminded  that  w«  are  dependent  upon  a 
whole  lot  of  things  baaldes  ourselves.  Finally, 
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I  think  it  can  serve  a  very  constructive  force 
in  bringing  us  together  again  In  this  nation 
and.  hopefully.  It  will  at  least  replace  this 
masochistic  experience  we  are  going  through 
known  as  Watergate. 

To  me  the  real  crisis,  If  there  is  a  crisis  in 
the  field  of  energy,  lies  potentially  In  our 
failure  to  recognize  not  the  limits  of  the 
physical  resources,  but  In  failing  to  recognize 
the  Impact  and  contribution  upon  energy  re- 
sources that  the  human  being  makes.  This 
Is  the  most  important  energy  resource  in  this 
world:  the  Individual  human  being — mind, 
body,  and  spirit.  I  think  that  the  relationship 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  mind  of  man 
to  energy  resources  Is  pretty  apparent.  Man 
has  been  chopping  wood,  plowing  fields,  lift- 
ing objects  for,  lo,  these  millions  of  years. 
Likewise,  the  mind  of  man  has  been  the 
cause  of  better  utilization  of  prevailing  en- 
ergy sources  for  the  better  life,  the  creation 
of  new  energy  sources,  and  the  location  of 
new  energy  sources.  The  mind  and  body  of 
man  are,  in  fact,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  energy  and  Its  utilization.  In  the  final 
analysis,  we — you  and  I — are  the  ultimate 
vehicles  tor  delivery  of  the  work  that  energy 
enables  us  to  perform.  So,  I  say  that  the 
mind  and  body  of  the  human  being  as  a 
source  of  energy.  I  think,  are  well-accepted 
and  pretty  obvious. 

Less  obvious,  but  probably  of  greater  Im- 
portance, I  believe  is  the  spirit  of  man.  I  have 
told  this  story  many,  many  times,  and  I  hope 
that  those  of  you  who  have  had  to  endure 
me  over  the  years  In  some  other  places  will 
forgive  me  for  repeating  It.  But  it  made  an 
Impression  on  me  at  the  time.  It  has  made  It 
over  the  years,  and  it  continues  to  make  an 
impression  upon  me  when  I  need  perspective. 
And  let's  face  It,  we  all  need  perspective  as 
we  go  through  this  Journey  we  call  life.  Be- 
cause life  Is  not  made  to  be  easy.  It  never 
has  been  and.  in  my  Judgment,  It  never  will 
be.  But  what  Is  required  to  make  this  Jour- 
ney Is  that  capacity  which  Winston  Church- 
Ill  attributed  to  General  George  Marshall 
when  he  said  he  was  always  victorious  over 
defeatism,  discouragement  and  disillusion. 
And  these  are  the  enemies  of  mankind. 
These  are  the  oppoeltes  of  human  energy, 
human  ability,  and  human  performance. 

This  story  has  to  do  with  a  young  man  I 
grew  up  'With  In  Richmond  who  had  Just 
about  everything  that  the  book  would  say  is 
Ideal.  He  was  well-educated,  good-looking, 
a  whale  of  an  athlete,  had  a  great  personal- 
ity, and  was  a  natural  leader.  In  every  respect, 
everything  was  his  way.  Early  In  1942,  he 
developed  a  form  of  multiple  sclerosis  and 
began  to  go  downhill  from  that  point.  I  was 
here  at  the  time  teaching  in  the  Civil  En- 
gineering Department  and  went  home  for 
a  weekend.  In  1044,  I  guess  it  was.  And  I 
went  out  to  a  gathering  that  we  all  put 
together  at  the  old  Bon  Air  Community 
House.  This  particular  young  man  was  there, 
and  at  that  time  he  was  beginning  to  have 
trouble  moving  around.  He  saw  me  across 
the  room.  We  hadn't  seen  one  another  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  he  shufiHed  across  the 
room  to  me.  greeted  me,  and  we  began 
chatting.  I  knew  of  his  problem,  and  I  said. 
"Junle,  let  me  get  you  a  chair."  He  said.  "No, 
Wheat,  I'll  just  lean  against  this  wall.  Don't 
worry  about  me;  everybody  has  something." 
This  made  an  Impression  on  me  then,  as  I 
say,  and  It  comes  back  to  me  everytlme  I  get 
to  feeling  sorry  for  myself  about  business 
conditions  or  any  other  conditions. 

Everybody  has  something.  This  recognition 
of  the  toughness  of  life,  of  the  demands  of 
life,  without  surrender  to  it,  to  me  is  the 
maximum  expression  of  human  energy,  the 
energy    of   the    spirit.    Mr.   Shakespeare    ex- 
presses It  in  those  great  lines : 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venemous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  Jewel  In  his  head. 
And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  baimt 
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Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks. 
Sermons  In  stones,  and  good  In  everything. 
I  would  not  change  It. 

(As  You  Like  It.  II,  1.  12-18) . 

This  to  me  is  our  challenge,  day-ln,  day- 
out.  This  is  our  source  of  energy,  day-ln, 
day-out.  In  less  classical  terms,  "When  the 
going  gets  tough,  the  tough  get  going."  This 
to  mc  Is  what  we  here  at  VMI  are  exposed  to 
day-by-day,  whether  we  resist  It  or  not — as 
some  of  UB  have,  and  some  of  us  do,  and  some 
of  us  will.  This  Is  what  Is  instilled  la  us, 
and  this  Is  why  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
Institution  wUl  continue  to  make  the  great 
contribution,  a  contribution  far  beyond  its 
numbers.  Not  that  we  are  any  better  or  any 
worse;  we  are  Just  flesh  and  blood,  guts  and 
gristle.  But  this  system  does  work,  gentle- 
men; It  does  work. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  are  prone  to  think 
that  our  time  In  history  Is  probably  the  most 
difficult.  Certainly,  this  Is  a  difficult  time,  but 
it  is  also  a  highly  rewarding  time,  a  highly 
stimulating  time.  We  have  our  problems; 
they  are  now  known  as  crises.  We  had  at  one 
time  this  week,  I  think,  the  Watergate  crisis, 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  and  the  energy  crisis, 
but  I  would  remind  you  that  ten  years  ago 
in  this  land  a  President  was  killed.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  country  was  at  war  fighting  to 
defend  another  nation.  Thirty  years  ago  it 
was  fighting  to  defend  the  world  and  Itself. 
Forty  years  ago  it  was  coming  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  worst  economic  depression  in 
history.  So,  problems  and  trials  are  nothing 
new  to  anybody.  They  are  not  new  to  you, 
they  are  not  new  to  me,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  l>e  new  to  our  children.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  we  face  them,  and  this  Is  this 
mystical  ingredient  of  human  energy  kno'wn 
as  spirit. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  this  story — I  never 
had — which  I  think  sums  it  up.  Winston 
Churchill  late  in  life  was  asked  to  appear  at 
a  t)oys'  school.  And  when  the  old  gentleman 
was  called  on  to  speak,  obviously  the  head- 
master and  the  masters  and  the  young  men 
expected  to  hear  words  of  history  and  philos- 
ophy and  a  great  dissertation  from  this  prob- 
ably greatest  of  contemporary  men.  The  old 
gentleman  stood  up  and  his  message  was  very 
simple.  He  looked  at  these  young  boys,  and 
his  message  was:  "Never  give  in.  Never  give 
In.  Never.  Never.  Never." 

This  Is  our  eternal  challenge,  gentlemen 
and  ladles,  for  the  spirit  of  man.  This  Is  our 
eternal  challenge:  Never  give  In. 


RIVER  FALLS,  WIS,.  ACTS  TO 
CONSERVE  ENERGY 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  of  us  will  have  to  make 
sacrifices  In  order  to  overcome  the 
present  energy  crisis  and  fuel  shortages 
this  winter.  The  businessmen  of  River 
Falls.  Wis.,  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District,  deserve  a  warm  round  of  ap- 
plause for  their  forthright,  collective 
response  to  the  problem.  They  have 
decided  to  cut  back  the  electrical  con- 
sumption in  their  stores  by  one-fourth  to 
one-half,  end  all  outside  lighting,  reduce 
heating  to  65  to  68  degrees,  cut  the  light- 
ing of  downtovm's  Main  Street  by  one- 
half,  limit  Christmas  lights  to  4  hours 
on  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  night 
and  conduct  a  public  education  cam- 
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paign  to  encourage  private  citizens  to 
join  in  the  energy  conservation  effort. 
River  Falls  is  setting  a  good  example  for 
communities  everywhere. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
a  statement  issued  by  the  retail  trade 
members  of  the  River  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce : 

RrvcR    Falls    Ckameeb    of    Com- 
merce, Inc. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 
City  CouNcn., 
City  Hill. 
River  Falls,  Wis. 

Twenty-six  members  of  the  Retail  Trade 
cf  the  River  Falls  Chamber  of  Commeroe  of 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin  held  a  meeting  at  12 
noon  at  the  Hotel  Walvern  on  November  12, 
1973  and  by  unanimous  decision  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  was  made  by  this  group. 

As  a  group  we  will  cut  our  electricity  by 
one-fourth  to  one-half  in  all  the  stores.  This 
will  Include  outside  lights  to  be  off  entirely 
when  feasible,  no  window  lights  on  if  not 
absolutely  necessary.  All  stores  will  cut  the 
heating  down  to  65°  to  68°  where  they  have 
control  of  their  own  thermostats.  The  lights 
on  Main  Street  shall  be  cut  In  half  If  this  Is 
feasible.  They  will  have  a  meeting  of  the 
Council.  Utility  Commission  and  business- 
men In  the  very  near  future  to  try  different 
ways  to  cut  down  on  the  street  lighting. 
There  will  be  no  Christmas  lights  on  any  of 
the  store  fronts  and  the  City  decorations  are 
to  go  up  as  usual  but  the  lights  will  not  be 
turned  on.  The  only  exception  to  this  would 
be  a  possibility  of  turning  the  lights  on  for 
4  hours  no  Christmas  Eve  and  4  hours  on 
Christmas  night  If  the  lighting  is  not  critical 
at  that  time.  We  as  a  group  will  abide  by  the 
need  for  any  limit  of  store  hours  during  or 
after  Christmas  relative  to  the  store  hours 
of  surrounding  communities  Including  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  Chamber  will  order 
stickers  for  all  the  stores  to  display  with 
the  following  message,  "We  are  conserving 
energy — Won't  you  help  too?"  The  group 
will  do  all  it  can  to  get  the  message  of  how 
critical  the  need  Is  now  to  the  entire  towj 
for  conserving  fuel,  lights  and  push  for  the 
50  M.P.H.  speed  limit 


CONSTRUCTIVE    CHILDREN'S 
PROGRAMING 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  television  programs  for  young 
children  Is  Ladjbug's  Garden,  an  edu- 
cational and  entertainment  series  inde- 
pendently produced  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
and  seen  on  a  number  of  stations 
throughout  the  East. 

At  a  time  when  we  can  be  justly  crit- 
ical of  some  of  the  material  offered  for 
yoimg  people  through  such  a  persua- 
sive medium  as  television,  the  relatively 
few  bright  spots  on  the  screen  deserve 
our  recognition,  and  Ladybug's  Garden 
merits  this  attention.  Educators  and 
parents  have  been  responsive,  and  the 
program  has  received  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished awards.  These  citations  have 
t)een  eloquent  In  their  praise. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  when 
Ladybug's  Garden  initiated  a  4th  of  July 
Create  and  Color  Celebration  this  year, 
asking  young  viewers  to  write  an  orig- 


Inai  short  story  or  poem  and  to  draw  a 
picture  Ulustratlns  their  personal  con- 
cept of  patriotism.  The  objective  waa  to 
stimulate  an  awareness  of  patriotism, 
and  to  encourage  creativity  tn  expms- 
Ing  positive  thoughts  about  our  country. 

There  were  thousands  of  entries,  and 
the  wholesomeness  and  confidence  they 
showed  are  an  inspiration.  Judged  best 
of  all  was  a  poem  and  drawing  submit- 
ted by  Leonard  Canoso.  the  9-year-old 
son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Nicola  Caruso  of 
122  Fireside  Lane,  CamUlus.  N  Y  ,  which 
is  part  of  the  33d  EHstrict. 

Leonard's  drawing  shows  a  sturdy  tree, 
with  50  leaves,  each  leaf  representing 
and  identified  as  one  of  the  50  great 
States  of  this  Nation,  and  sdongside  Is 
printed  his  fine  poem  which  I  am  proud 
to  share  with  you: 

My  country  protects  m* 

Juat  like  »  tree 

llie  trunk  Is  so  sturdy 

Like  %  government  should  be 

The  branches  re»ch  out 

To  sll  90  States 

The  leaves  offer  shelter 

And  gives  me  a  place 

To  Uve  In  freedom 

No  matter  what  I  face 

The  fruit  is  the  happiness 

I  feel  ]ust  to  know 

That  I  am  an  American 

And  here  is  where  I'U  grow. 
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gratitude  for  what  they  have  meant  to 
our  Nation. 


NATIONAL  FARM  WIFE  MONTH 

HON.  JLbSL  A.  HELMS 

or    MOBTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President,  today,  of 
course,  is  the  last  day  of  November.  1973. 
a  month  that  was  designated  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  as  "Na- 
tional Farm  Wife  Month  " 

I  have  heretofore  commended  Secre- 
tary Butz  for  this  formal,  yet  sincere, 
recognition  of  ladles  who  too  often  are 
not  given  the  recognition  they  deserve.  I 
hope  that,  dunng  this  month,  more 
Americans  have  been  reminded  of  the 
great  contributions  the  farm  wlf<*  makes 
constantly  to  the  success  of  American 
agriculture  and.  therefore,  the  greatness 
of  America  as  well. 

Farmers  are.  without  doubt,  the  back- 
bone of  America's  economy  Moreover,  as 
a  group,  they  best  represent  traditional 
American  virtues.  Their  values,  their  In- 
dividual achievement  through  hard  work, 
and  their  strong  belief  in  God  and  fam- 
ily are  Ideals  that  made  this  Nation  great. 
America's  farmers  have  given  this  Nation 
imdlsputed  world  leadership  In  agricul- 
ture, a  position  that  has  allowed  us  to 
implement  policies  of  world  leadership  on 
behalf  of  freedom. 

The  role  of  the  farm  wife,  as  a  partner 
to  her  husband  in  agricultural  accom- 
plishment, and  in  moral  leadership  for 
America,  has  too  often  been  overlooked. 
Few  farmers  could  operate  effectively 
without  the  assistance  and  inspiration 
of  their  wives  I  am  pleased  that  this  op- 
portunity has  been  taken  to  salute  Amer- 
ica's farm  wives,  to  recognize  their  role 
in  American  life,  and — in  this  season  of 
Thanksgiving — to    have    expressed    our 


USES  OP   BLACKMAIL 


HON.  LESTER  L    WOLFF 

or  irrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  Con- 
gress considers  the  response  that  should 
be  made  to  the  Arab  oil  boycott.  I  would 
Like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  sug- 
gestion outlined  by  William  F.  Buckley. 
Jr  In  an  editorial  entitled  the  "Uses  of 
Blackmail."  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  deal 
firmly  with  those  who  resort  to  illegal, 
hostile  activities  in  order  to  get  their 
way.  smd  I  endorse  Mr.  Buckley's  sugges- 
tion that  we  embargo  shipments  of  U.S. 
goods  and  materials  to  those  Arab  Na- 
tions which  have  participated  in  the  oil 
boycott.  I  hope  that  our  European  allies 
will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  ponder  Mr  Buckley's  comments. 

The  text  of  his  editorial  follows: 

Usis  or   BLACKMAn. 

(By  WUllam  F   Buckley.  Jr.) 

It  Is  said,  here  and  there  openly  but  for 
the  moet  part  In  whispers,  that  the  disad- 
vantages of  our  Uldeast  position  are  gravely 
damaging  to  us,  and  that  as  the  results  of 
the  oU  embargo  begin  to  hit  us.  the  public 
will  nae  in  wrath  against  the  foreign  policy 
that  brought  It  ail  on.  And  what — they  say — 
of  our  alllea?  How  can  we  Justify  what  we  are 
doing  to  them.  What  wlU  be  the  cost  to  us 
of  the  loss  of  their  friendship'' 

In  that  reasoning.  It  would  appear  to  me. 
Is  Implicit  much  of  the  weakness  of  the 
American  position  over  the  past  years.  It  is 
a  weakness  that  shows  up  in  the  defensive 
character  not  only  of  our  deeds,  but  of  our 
attitudes. 

Begin,  for  instance,  with  the  matter  of  our 
allies  in  western  Europe.  Why  do  we  think  of 
them  as  our  allies,  when  it  Is  au>re  accurate 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  their  allies?  A  learned 
strategist  recently  asked.  "What  baa  Israel 
ever  done  for  ua?'"  Poeed  ]u»t  that  way.  It  Is 
hard  to  come  up  with  the  name  of  a  single 
nation  In  western  Europe  that  has  "done  any- 
thing for  us"  In  this  century.  Consider  Eng- 
land— long  may  she  wave,  and  while  I  am  at 
It  I  wish  Princess  Anne  great  happlneas — 
what  has  she  done  for  the  United  States? 
The  question  Is  historically  naive  The  moet 
obvious  favor  done  In  this  century  by  one 
great  country  for  another  Is  the  Intercession 
by  the  United  States  In  the  Second  World 
War.  without  which  Intercession  Hitler  would 
probably  be  giving  away  the  bride  at  West- 
minster Abbey.  Yet  that  Intercession  Is  also 
explainable  In  terms  of  self  Interest.  The 
prospect  of  a  Hitler -dominated  Europe  was 
frightening  to  us. 

But  In  the  current  situation,  our  allies 
surely  need  the  United  State*  more  than  the 
United  States  needs  them?  They  need  our  In- 
vestments, our  products,  our  tourists,  our 
Navy,  and  above  all  our  nuclear  umbrella. 
West  Europe  is  far  gone  in  the  enchantments 
of  what  Its  leaders  are  pleased  to  call  prac- 
tical diplomacy  "Even  If  Russia  were  presided 
over  by  Stalin  I  would  seek  Ostpcrfilk."  Why 
Brandt  Is  quoted  as  saying  extendly  Defense 
Is  pleasing  to  the  Europeans,  whose  concerns 
tbase  days  are  primarily  economics  and  It  Is 
not  plain  how  they  would  inconvenience 
thenuelves  merely  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  United  SUtea. 

The  Arab  powers,  however,  are  punishing 
western    Europe    for    America's   role   In   the 
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Mideast  as  principal  supplier  to  Israel,  the 
perenzxlal  tajget  of  a  military  machine  de- 
ployed by  the  Soviet  Union  In  Arabia.  Every- 
one aeeks  nowadays  to  impos^  pressure 
through  Intermediaries.  The  question  artaea 
why  the  intermediaries  do  not  assert  them- 
selves it  mysufles  me  that  western  Europe 
should  think  of  Itself  as  defenseless  against 
the  Arab  s  use  of  blackmail. 

To  deprive  a  country  of  that  which  It  ab- 
solutely needs  in  order  to  survive  Is  quite 
simply  an  act  of  war  It  Is  both  a  moral  ques- 
tion and  a  legal  question  whether  the  Arab 
embargo  has  reached  the  point  of  asphyxia- 
Uon  that  warrants  belligerent  reprisals  But 
the  talk  Is  that  It  u  headed  toward  that, 
and  the  question  arises:  why  should  west 
Europe  tolerate  It? 

The  most  extreme  response  to  which  the 
Europeans  would  be  driven.  Is  war  against 
the  oil  producing  states.  If  an  abundance  of 
oil  can  unite  Syria  and  Saudi  Arabia,  the  lack 
of  oil  can  unite  Italy  and  Scandinavia  A 
military  expedition  aimed  not  at  taking  over 
Arab  territory,  but  forcing  Arabs  to  export 
their  oil  at  the  marketplace,  would  be  Justi- 
fied under  extreme  circumstances,  by  the 
laws  of  nations 

But  there  are  lesser  sanctions,  and  it  Is  not 
too  early  to  talk  about  them.  I  mean  a 
total  embargo.  No  food  to  Arab  ports,  no 
automobiles,  no  manufactured  goods,  no 
tourists,  no  alrplanee  Let  the  Arabs  attempt, 
for  a  couple  of  months,  to  get  from  the  Soviet 
Union  what  It  now  ImporU  from  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.  The  Soviet  Union 
doesn't  have  enough  surplus  to  export  to 
Greater  Moscow,  let  alone  to  100  million 
Arabs 

There  are  unpleasant  recourses.  But  why 
must  we  be  so  defensive  In  our  reflexes?  The 
United  States  Is  determined  to  assure  the 
survival  of  the  State  of  Israel — reduced  in 
size,  to  be  sure  from  Its  bloated  postwar  di- 
mensions There  are  strategic  and  moral  rea- 
sona  for  our  decision,  and  no  need  to  swerve 
from  It  under  the  Intimidation  of  a  boycott 
which  could  be  made  to  hurt  the  aggressor 
far  more  than  the   Intended  victims. 


E  R  PILGRIM  AWARD  BY  AMVETS 

HUN.  JAMES  A.  BL'RKE 

or    MASSACHC  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  9,  1973,  I  had  the 
honor  of  attending  the  annual  Pilgrim 
Awards  Banquet  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  Massachiisetts  in  Ran- 
dolph, Mass.  For  13  years  the  Department 
of  Massachusetts  AMVETS  has  bestowed 
these  most-coveted  Pilgrim  awards  uixin 
those  individuals  who  are  leaders  in  their 
professions  or  chosen  endeavors.  The 
awards  honor  personal  sacrifice  and 
initiative,  outstanding  achievement,  and 
service  to  country;  all  very  honorable 
goals  which  are  held  in  high  esteem  by 
this  distinguished  veteran's  organization. 

This  year  I  was  one  of  several  very 
fortimate  Individuals  chosen  to  receive 
the  awards.  I  was  very  htxiored  to  receive 
the  public  service  award  citing  me  for 
service  to  this  great  country.  Also,  this 
year  the  Americanism  award  was  pre- 
sented to  Arthur  SUvaletti  of  Dedham, 
founder  of  the  Wake  Up  America  Com- 
mittee for  Americanism,  because  he  best 
exemplifies  the  patriotic  spirit  which 
America  holds  so  dear.  John  L.  Quigley, 
Commandant  of  the  Chelsea  Soldiers' 
Home  received  the  Rehabilita'Jon  award 
for  his  unselfish  and  tireless  work  with 
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the  elderly  and  disabled  American  vet- 
erans. The  Youth  Service  award  recipient 
was  Raymond  McConneU  of  Somerset 
who  has  given  unstintingly  of  his  time 
and  effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
people  and  this  Nation's  future  citizens 
in  the  town  of  Somerset. 

William  P.  Connors  of  Milton,  who  is 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  Boston,  was  honored  with  the  special 
commanders  award  for  his  sei-vice  in  the 
VA  on  behalf  of  all  veterans  of  our  coun- 
try's wars.  The  sports  award  was  pre- 
sented to  Eugene  Lee,  who  accepted  the 
award  for  his  son  Russell  E.  Lee. 

Russell  E.  Lee  is  a  young  man  from 
Hyde  Park  who  Is  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  athletes  ever  to  come  from  my  dis- 
trict. Having  laiown  his  family  for  years 
and  having  followed  his  career  w  ith  some 
interest,  I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
high  caliber  of  the  individual  who  was 
chosen  to  receive  the  sports  award  this 
year.  Russell  is  currently  a  respected  and 
well-liked  member  of  the  perennially 
powerful  Milwaukee  Bucks  basketball 
team.  I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  remarks  made  about  Rus- 
sell's accomplishments  by  Past  Com- 
mander John  J.  Towey  when  presenting 
this  truly  deserved  award. 

The  remarks  follow: 

THB    AMVETS    mLCRIM    AWARD    FOR    SPORTS 

The  recipient  for  this  year's  award  is  Rus- 
sell E.  Lee.  During  Russell's  school  days  at 
Hyde  Park  High  School  It  was  qvilte  evident 
that  he  was  going  to  be  an  outstanding  bas- 
ketball player.  He  was  All  Scholastic  In  foot- 
ball, baseball  and  track  as  well  as  basketball 
but  It  was  at  the  latter  sport  that  he  really 
excelled.  He  was  on  the  Boston  Herald-Trav- 
eler High  School  All  Star  Team  In  both  1967 
and  1968.  He  was  on  the  Record-American  All 
Scholastic  Basketball  Team  in  1968.  In  1968 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  All  State  Basket- 
ball Team.  During  that  year  he  was  Invited  to 
play  In  the  Capital  District  Schoolboy  Classic 
at  the  LaSallette  Seminary  in  upstate  New 
York.  The  teams  were  made  up  of  all  Star 
players  from  many  different  states  in  the 
east.  Russell  came  home  with  the  Most  Val- 
uable Player  Award  that  year. 

Russell  received  a  scholarship  tipon  grad- 
uation from  Hyde  Park  High  School  to  at- 
tend Marshall  University  In  West  Virginia. 
His  older  brother  Eugene,  also  attended  Mar- 
shall University  at  that  time  and  they  both 
played  on  the  basketball  team  in  1968-1969 
and  1970-71.  It  didn't  take  long  for  Russell 
to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  he  led  the 
Freshman  Team  to  an  undefeated  season  in 
1968-69  with  12  victories.  The  Boston  Bomber 
he  was  called,  as  during  many  games  he 
scored  40  or  more  points.  While  at  Marshall 
University  he  achieved  the  following  honors 
as  he  contributed  to  their  championship 
seasons.  He  played  In  the  All  Steel  Bowl  in 
his  sophomore  year.  He  was  on  the  All  Mar- 
shall Invitational  Team  for  three  years  and 
was  Most  Valuable  Player  In  his  Junior  year. 
During  his  Junior  year  he  was  also  a  District 
All  American  on  the  United  States  Basketball 
Writers  Association  Teams.  During  both  his 
Junior  and  senior  years  he  was  picked  by 
Basketball  Extra  as  one  of  the  nations  top 
50  college  players  pre-season.  He  was  named 
to  the  All  American  pre-season  team  In  1971- 
72  by  Street  and  Smith  Basketball  Yearbook. 
He  was  also  picked  for  the  All  Milwaukee 
Classic  dvirlng  his  senior  year.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  he  broke  every  basket- 
ball record  for  Marshall  University  while  a 
student  there. 

It  Is  also  not  surprising  that  he  was  a  first 
round  draft  choice  for  the  Milwaukee  Buc's 
when  he  graduated  from  college  in  1972.  He 
naturally  wotild  have  preferred  to  have  been 
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drafted  by  the  Celtics  however  he  is  now 
playing  with  Milwaukee  and  doing  very  well. 

Russell  has  three  brothers  who  are  also 
outstanding  basketball  players.  Eugene,  Jr. 
Is  playing  semi-pro  ball  In  West  Virginia  now 
after  a  very  promising  career  in  professional 
basketball  was  interrupted  by  severe  leg  in- 
juries sustained  In  a  motorcycle  accident. 
Oerald  Lee  is  playing  professional  basketball 
In  Helsinki,  Finland  and  younger  brother 
Ronald  Is  an  outstanding  star  basketball 
player  at  Oregon  University. 

This  evening  Russell's  father.  E^ugene  Lee, 
by  the  way  a  very  close  friend  to  many  of  us 
In  the  AMVET  organization.  Is  going  to  ac- 
cept the  award  for  his  son.  The  Milwaukee 
schedule  did  not  quite  fit  in  with  our  date 
for  this  banquet.  They  will  be  in  Boston  next 
weekend. 

Gene,  we  are  very  happy  to  add  the  name 
Russell  E.  Lee  to  those  who  have  received 
the  AMVETS,  Department  of  Massachusetts 
Pilgrim  Award  for  Sports  In  the  past.  They 
were:  Eddie  Shore,  the  immortal  hockey 
player.  "Red"  Auerbach,  the  Celtics  coach. 
John  Kelley.  the  marathon  runner,  "BUI" 
Sullivan,  Jr.  of  the  Boston  Patriots  front  of- 
fice, Arthur  DuLong,  track  star  from  Ran- 
dolph. "Nick"  Buonlcontl,  formerly  played 
for  the  Patriots  and  now  with  the  Miami 
Dolphins,  the  lovable  and  immortal  "Swede" 
Nelson,  "Tony"  Conlgllaro  of  Baseball  fame, 
"Joe"  Lazzaro,  the  still  world  champion  blind 
golfer,  "Don"  GUlls,  the  outstanding  Boston 
sports  announcer  and  last  year  the  recipient 
was  the  great  Boston  College  football  great 
from  years  ago  "Chuckln"  Charlie  O'Rourke. 


REASON  AMIDST  FURY 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
district  last  summer  a  Dallas  policeman 
shot  and  killed  a  12-year-old  Mexican 
youth.  Immediately,  the  ofiBcer  was 
charged  with  murder  and  has  since  been 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  5  years  in 
prison. 

But  at  the  time,  the  Dallas  community 
was  upset.  It  was  an  inflammatoi'y  situa- 
tion. National  news  media  focused  on  the 
tragedy. 

But  amidst  the  storm  and  fury,  a  voice 
of  calm  and  reason  spoke  out.  The  voice 
was  an  editorial  wTitten  and  delivered 
by  Alex  Burton,  a  newsman  for  radio 
KRLD  in  Dallas. 

In  keeping  with  his  keen  sense  of  fair- 
ness in  journalism.  Alex  mourned  the 
tragedy,  commended  the  overall  Dallas 
police  department  and  called  for  action 
to  avert  future  tragedies  of  this  nature. 

Honoring  this  newsman's  approach 
to  the  situation.  Alex  Burton's  fellow  pro- 
fessionals named  his  editorial  as  the 
award-winning  editorial  and  proclaimed 
it  the  best  radio  editorial  in  Dallas  for 
the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  be  able  to  see 
radio  editorial  journalism  at  its  finest, 
therefore,  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Editorial 

Since  five  o'clock  this  morning,  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  telephone  call.  I've  been  in- 
volved In  the  latest  Dallas  Police  shooting. 
Twelve  year  old  Santos  Rodriguez  was  shot 
In  the  head    A  police  officer,  Darryl  L.  Cain. 
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has  been  charged  with  murder,  and  sus- 
pended indefinitely  from  the  Dallas  Police 
Department.  The  officer  responsible  has 
shown  a  shocking  lack  of  responsibility  and 
Judgment.  Chief  of  Police  Dyson  has  said 
"There  was  absolutely  no  Justification  for 
Cain's  act."  And  I'd  like  to  point  out  the 
speed  with  which  Cain  was  suspended  and 
charged  with  the  murder.  The  Dallas  Police 
Department  moves  with  remarkable  swift- 
ness against  police  who  transgress  the  law. 
I  should  also  like  to  point  out  the  statement 
of  Dallas  City  Councilman  Pedro  Agulrre  who 
said  that  everything  that  can  be  done  legally 
has  been  done  and  he  called  for  calm. 

I  know  that  city  officials  are  as  anxious 
for  the  case  to  come  to  court  as  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dallas  Mexican-American  com- 
munity and  It  shall.  That  is  the  way  It  will 
be  done.  I  do  hope  that  the  whole  community 
will  adhere  to  Councilman  Agulrre's  sugges- 
tion for  calm.  It  is  easy  at  this  time  for  feel- 
ings to  run  high,  In  fact  it  Is  to  be  expected. 
But  the  time  is  more  tor  assurance  that  such 
things  will  not  happten  again.  The  search  for 
persons  to  police  this  community  Is  a  con- 
tinuing one.  Pew  people  want  to  take  on  the 
Job.  A  number  of  old  time  policemen  have 
spoken  to  me  today.  "I  hope"  said  one,  "that 
this  will  point  out  to  people  how  necessary  It 
Is  not  to  lower  the  standards  to  get  more 
cops." 

Another  young  officer  told  me  of  a  new 
system  of  handling  complaints  from  citizens 
which  will  call  for  psychological  tests  of  offi- 
cers who  are  the  subject  of  repeated  citizen 
complaints.  What  I'm  stressing  here  Is  the 
need  to  see  that  12  year  old  Santos  Rodriguez 
did  not  die  in  vain.  What  I'm  stressing  here 
is  the  need  for  higher  standards  for  police 
recruits  and  continuing  betterment  of  train- 
ing procedures  to  weed  out  the  misfits  or 
those  who  might  act  Irrationally.  But  mostly 
what  I'm  stressing  here  Is  the  wish  that  this 
one  tragedy  does  not  spawn  others  equally 
as  senseless  .  .  . 


JAN     GRACE— COLORADO'S     FIRST 
WOMAN  REALTOR  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Jan  Grace  of 
Aurora  for  her  unique  achievements  in 
the  field  of  real  estate. 

Not  only  was  Jan  Grace  the  first 
woman  director  of  the  Aurora  Board  of 
Realtors,  she  was  the  first  woman  presi- 
dent. 

Not  only  was  she  the  first  woman  to  be 
selected  by  the  Aurora  Board  of  Real- 
tors as  the  Aurora  Realtor  of  the  Year, 
but  she  was  the  first  woman  ever  selected 
by  the  Colorado  Board  of  Realtors  as  the 
Colorado  Realtor  of  the  Year. 

And  as  a  side  note,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  Jan  Grace  was  also  voted 
Aurora's  Woman  of  the  Year  in  1970. 

The  designation  as  Realtor  of  the  Year 
marks  a  high  point  in  a  real  estate  career 
which  began  10  years  ago  when  Jan  and 
her  husband  Bill  founded  Grace  Realty. 
While  Bill  handles  the  construction  end 
of  the  business,  now  expanded  into 
Grace  Enterprises,  Jan  manages  the 
brokerage  and  sales  of  both  firms. 

She  manages  tliem  well,  and  I  would 
like  to  recommend  her  actions  and  ac- 
complishments as  an  example  for  all 
women,  and  indeed  for  all  Americans. 


ANNUAL  CONSTITUENT  QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON    ROBERT  H    MICHFL 


Li-i.  l.S  t  (  13 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  MICEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
tallied  the  results  of  my  annual  constit- 
uent questionnaire  and  was  quite  pleased 
to  note  how  timely  the  questions  turned 
out  to  be.  I  make  special  reference  to 
the  legislation  which  the  Senate  has  just 
passed  to  provide  for  Federal  financing 
of  political  campaigns,  and  interestingly 
enough  65  percent  of  my  constituents 
answered  "no"  to  the  question  on 
Av:  er  the  Federal  Government  should 
!i:..i:.co  all  political  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral oflBce. 

As  might  be  expected  my  constituents 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  energy  crisis 
and  some  76  percent  would  vote  to  relax 
envircHunental  regulations  if  it  would 
help  to  ease  the  crisis.  On  another  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  would  be  resistance 
to  construction  of  a  nuclear  powerplant 
in  their  area,  74  percent  of  my  constit- 
uents answered  "no." 

For  the  first  time  we  were  able  to  tabu- 
late these  returns  into  male  and  female 
categories,  and  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find  that  except  in  very  few  Instances 
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husbands  and  wives  were  in  general 
agreement  on  their  stands. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  hyper- 
bole suggesting  that  the  President  was 
acting  as  a  dictator  or  a  monarch  for  his 
vetoes  of  excessive  appropriation  bills 
and  also  his  refusal  to  spend  appropri- 
ated funds  in  some  instances.  That  argu- 
ment has  not  registered  at  all  in  my  con- 
gressional district  when  you  consider 
that  73  percent  of  the  men  and  71  per- 
cent of  the  women  indicated  approval  of 
the  President's  decision  not  to  spend 
f  imds  appropriated  by  Congress  where  he 
believes  they  are  excessive;  while  at  the 
same  time  71  percent  of  the  men  and 
76  percent  of  the  women  answered  "no" 
to  the  question  on  whether  or  not  the 
President  has  abused  his  veto  power. 

On  other  issues  defense  spending  gets 
a  mixed  reaction  with  41  percent  of  the 
men  and  43  percent  of  the  women  an- 
swering aiBrmatively  to  the  question 
"Are  we  spending  too  much  foi  defense?" 

High  interest  rates  have  cut  back  on 
purchases,  the  poll  reveals,  with  just 
about  half  of  my  constituents  respond- 
ing to  the  survey  saying  that  they  have 
decided  against  buying  or  building  on 
credit  because  of  interest  rates.  The  per- 
centages were  51  percent  for  the  men 
and  53  percent  for  the  women. 

More  men  than  women  approve  of 
expanded  trade  with  the  Communist  na- 
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tions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China, 
with  61  percent  of  the  men  and  51  per- 
cent of  the  women  giving  approval. 

By  whopping  percentages,  my  constitu- 
ents said  they  want  local  school  officials 
to  determine  how  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion should  be  spent,  with  84  percent  of 
the  men  and  85  percent  of  the  women 
voting  that  way. 

The  women  came  out  stronger  for  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  to  $2.20  per  hour, 
with  51  percent  voting  for,  while  only  46 
percent  of  the  men  approving  the  wage 
jump. 

The  death  penalty  for  certain  crimes, 
such  as  kidnapping,  skyjacking,  et  cetera, 
got  a  huge  measure  of  approval,  with  87 
percent  of  the  men  and  81  percent  of 
the  women  voting  for  return  of  capital 
pimishment  for  specific  crimes. 

This  survey  revealed  that  my  constitu- 
ents are  keenly  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Congress  and  Government,  and  they 
have  strong  and  definite  opinions  about 
fiscal  responsibility,  the  need  to  expand 
our  economic  boundaries,  improve  our 
energy  output,  be  realistic  about  the  en- 
vironment and  pursue  a  generally  pru- 
dent course  of  Government,  as  they  have 
indicated  they  are  doing  personally  by 
curtaihng  purchases  in  tlie  face  of  higher 
interest  rates. 

The  full  results,  by  counties,  of  my 
survey  are  as  follows : 
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22 
4 

169 
37 
7 
14 
50 
2 
1 


5.567 


1,771 


260 


6.865 


4,806 


1.673 


306 


n.2 


23.4 


3.4 


71.2 


24.4 


4.4 


256 

370 

25 

41 

634 

2.171 

304 

369 

71 

HO 

107 

161 

618 

859 

33 

48 

«S 

70 

31 

6 

168 

29 
3 

II 

61 
4 

11 


589 

74 

3,560 

659 

154 

232 

1,412 

76 

109 


239 

26 

1.583 

291 
65 
9« 

iO( 
29 
43 


316 
38 

1.798 
326 
82 
124 
726 
41 
62 


34 

10 
179 

42 
7 

10 

82 
6 
4 


3.093 


4.IS9 


324 


6,865 


2,978 


3,513 


374 


40.7 


K.1 


4.2 


43.4 


51.2 


5.4 


536 

61 

2.95a 
516 
148 
216 

1.224 

70 

100 


95 
9 

800 
14S 
23 
46 
274 
13 
20 


26 
2 

140 
41 
3 
17 
40 
2 
6 


St9 

74 

3,560 
650 
154 
232 

1.412 

76 

109 


462 
63 

2.444 
464 
122 
181 
1,041 
59 
81 


101 
9 

932 

156 
27 
33 

310 
13 
24 


26 

2 
184 
39 

5 

18 

61 

4 

4 


S.I24 


1.506 


277 


6.865 


4.JU 


1.I0» 


343 


716 


19.1 


3.6 


71.6 


23.4 


5.0 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Male 


Female 


County 

Total 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

Total 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

Question  No.  5: 
m  your  area? 

Would  you  resist  construction  of  a  nuclear  powerplant 

657 

72 

3,973 

702 

174 

279 

1,538 

85 

126 

166 
25 

781 

156 
36 
84 

320 
31 
31 

456 

45 

3,011 

505 

130 

178 

1,169 

52 

85 

35 

2 

181 

41 
8 

17 

49 
2 

10 

589 

74 

3  560 

659 

154 

232 

1,412 

76 

109 

232 

32 

1,241 

242 
56 
93 

523 
36 
41 

321 

35 

2.083 

371 
92 

122 

820 
38 
62 

36 

7 

Vi 

46 

6 

Mason 

17 

TsT^well 

69 

2 

stark 

6 

Total.... 

7,606 

1.630 

5.631 

345 

6,865 

2,496 

3,944 

425 

Percent... 

21.4 

74.0 

4.6  .. 

45 

4 

232 

45 

4 
17 
50 

4 

7 

36.4 

57.4 

6.2 

Question  No.  6:  During  the  past  year  have  you  decided  against  buying 
ot  building  anything  on  credit  because  of  interest  rates? 

Bureau... 

grown                               ....    

657 

72 

3,973 

702 

174 

279 

1,538 

85 

126 

313 

36 

2,070 

363 
96 

132 

810 
37 
55 

299 

32 

1,671 

294 
74 

130 

678 
44 
64 

589 

74 

3,560 

659 

154 

232 

1.412 

76 

109 

282 

38 

1.906 

340 
82 

115 

771 
40 
44 

251 

29 

1.411 

263 
66 
99 

569 
35 
58 

56 

7 

243 

Knox 

56 

Cass 

6 

18 

72 

Schuyler 

1 

Stark 

7 

Total... 

7,606 

3,912 

3,286 

408 

6,865 

3,618 

2.781 

466 

Percent... 

51.4 

43.2 

5.4  .. 

589 

74 

3,560 

659 

154 

232 

1,412 

76 

109 

52.7 

316 

32 

1,863 

310 
83 

119 

689 
34 
64 

40.5 

6.1 

Question  No.  7 
Bureau  ... 
Brown 

Do  you  favor  expanded  trade  with  China  and  Russia? 

657 

72 

3,973 

702 

171 

279 

1,538 

85 

126 

7,606 

412 
38 

2.472 
40Z 
109 
184 
905 
41 
78 

211 

28 

1.325 

269 

53 
78 
572 
36 
42 

34 

6 

176 

31 

12 

17 

61 

8 

6 

235 

36 

1.508 

311 
56 
88 

641 
35 
43 

38 
6 

189 

Knox 

38 

Cass 

15 

Mason 

25 

Tazewell 

82 

Schuyler., 
stark 

7 
2 

Total 

4.641 
61.0 

2.614 

351 

6,865 

3,510 

2.953 

402 

Percent.. 

34.4 

4.6  . 

51.1 

43.0 

5.9 

Question  No.  8:  Do  you  feel  State  and  local  school  officials  are  better 
able  to  determine  how  Federal  revenues  should  be  spent  for  educa- 
tion? 

657 

72 

3,973 

702 

174 

279 

1,538 

85 

126 

564 

67 

3,237 

593 

150 

236 

1.361 

67 

107 

66 

4 
566 
85 
15 
26 
143 
14 
12 

27 
1 

170 

24 

9 

17 

34 

4 

7 

589 

74 

3,560 

659 

154 

232 

1,412 

76 

109 

512 
68 
2,966 
568 
136 
198 
1,240 
62 
96 

SO 
4 

463 
64 
14 
18 

124 
12 
13 

27 

Brown 

2 

Peona 

131 

Knox 

27 

4 

Mason 

16 

Tazewtll 

48 

Schuyler 

2 

stark.... 

0 

Total.. 

7,606 

6.382 

931 

293 

6,865 

5,846 

762 

257 

Percent. . 

83.9 

12.2 

3.9. 

31 

2 
161 
29 

7 

17 
42 

6 

6 

589 

74 

3.560 

659 

154 

232 

1,412 

76 

109 

85.2 

11.1 

3.7 

Question  No.  9 
hour? 
Bureau... 

:  Should  Congress  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  (2.20  an 

657 

72 

3,973 

702 

174 

279 

1,538 

85 

126 

254 

24 

1.910 

344 

72 

116 

734 

30 

41 

372 

46 

1,902 

329 
95 

146 

762 
49 
79 

244 

31 

1,878 

338 
65 

106 

738 
27 
48 

316 

36 

1,514 

289 
82 

115 

609 
41 
56 

29 

7 

168 

Knox 

32 

Cass 

7 

Mason 

11 

Tazewell 

65 

Schuyler. 
Stark... 

8 

5 

ToM... 

7,606 

3.525 

3,780 

301 

6,865 

3,475 

3,058 

332 

Percent.. 

46.3 

49.7 

4.0  . 

50.6 

44.5 

4.9 

Question  No.  10:  Do  you  lavor  the  death  penalty  lor  certain  cr>nes 
such  as  kidnapping,  sky-jacking,  etc  ? 

Bureau 

grown                                             .-    -.-    

657 

72 

3,973 

702 

174 

279 

1,538 

85 

126 

571 

64 

3,416 

599 

154 

250 

1,338 

78 

108 

S7 

7 

414 

76 

17 

16 

162 

5 

9 

29 

1 
143 
27 

3 

13 
38 

2 

9 

589 

74 

3,560 

659 

154 

232 

1,412 

76 

109 

476 

55 

2,849 

534 

129 

201 

1,151 

63 

87 

82 

11 

573 

105 

23 

20 

207 

10 

18 

31 
8 

Peoria 

138 

Knw 

20 

Cm 

2 

MaMMi  . 

11 

Tazewell. 
Schuyler. 
Stark... 

^      ^3 

4 

Total.. 

7,606 

6,578 

763 

265 

6,865 

5,545 

1,049 

271 

Percent.. 

86.  S 

10.0 

3.5  . 

80.8 

15.3 

3.9 

Question  11 :  Do  you  feel  the  President  has  abused  his  veto  power? 

Bureau 

Brown - 

Peoria --- 

657 

72 

3,973 

702 

174 

279 

1,538 

85 

126 

149 
24 

962 

209 
51 
72 

337 
27 
22 

461 

45 

2,809 

450 

112 

191 

1,149 

52 

93 

47 

3 

202 

43 

11 

16 

52 

6 

11 

589 

74 

3,560 

659 

154 

232 

1,412 

76 

109 

144 
23 

953 

193 
52 
59 

335 
22 
19 

404 

44 

2.378 

420 
91 

156 

993 
44 
82 

41 

7 

229 

Knox. 

46 

Cass 

11 

84 

10 
8 

Tazewell 
Schuyler. 
SUrk... 

Total.. 

7,606 

1,853 

5,362 

391 

6,865 

1,800 

4.612 

453 

Pereent.. 

~~^ 

24.4 

70.5 

5.1 

26.2 

67.2 

&6 

31^24 
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Mala 


Ftmal* 


County 


ToUi 


r« 


No 


UihIochM 


Total 


Vo« 


No 


Undoc:ded 


Question  No.  12:  Do  yov  Miev*  lh«  Federal  Government  should  financ* 
all  political  camfOifns  lot  Federal  officer 

Buiaati ..  657 

_ „; 72 

„z. 3.  »73 

in 

tm» „ _ ;; 174 

••«•■ ... m 

TaiMMl „ ^....  1,53« 

Sckuylar ^^ tS 

SUik 126 

T«lil . 7.606 

Ptrcant ..;.„ 


173 

Ml 

13 

54 

1.291 

2.504 

227 

443 

U 

112 

77 

IM 

4M 

1,002 

20 

63 

31 

U 

43 

5 

17« 

32 

10 

12 

38 

2 

12 


509 

74 

3,560 

659 

154 

232 

1.412 

76 

109 


157 

M 

1,149 

202 
46 
70 

413 
15 
27 


990 

52 

1,245 

423 
98 

150 

937 
57 
76 


42 

e 

166 
34 
9 
12 
62 
4 
4 


2.3(2 


4.  IK 


332 


6.665 


2.095 


4,431 


3L3 


«4.3 


4.4 


aas 


C4.S 


339 

To 


NATIONWIDE  CAMPAIGN  TO 
CONSERVE  FTJEL 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


y^m      1  r.  a.a.3 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
well  realize  the  depth  of  the  current  en- 
ergy crisis  and  the  importance  of  a  con- 
certed nationwide  campaign  to  conserve 
fuel.  I  have  warned  of  this  possibility 
for  the  past  7  years  and  sponsored  sev- 
eral measures  designed  to  stimulate  our 
domestic  energy  production. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  mtist  approacii 
the  problem  of  energy  conservation  with 
wisdom.  As  we  enact  legislation  and 
oversee  executive  regulations,  we  must 
realize  that  while  Bacrlflces  must  be 
made,  and  fuel  consumption  must  be 
reduced,  that  we  should  also  avoid  un- 
necessary and  disastrous  economic  Im- 
pact. As  we  move  to  solve  one  problem, 
we  do  not  want  to  create  more  severe 
ones. 

This  week.  I  heard  from  a  constituent 
in  my  home  district  who  pointed  out  that 
the  reduction  of  the  highway  speed  to 
50  mph  would  conserve  $1,319  worth  of 
gasoline  a  month  by  his  company  trucks, 
bot  that  this  would  cost  his  company 
18.424  a  month  in  increased  labor  costs. 
We  are  all  going  to  be  hearing  similar 
stories  about  economic  Impact  of  energy 
conservation  measures. 

In  moet  cases,  the  conservation  meas- 
ures are  going  to  have  to  be  taken,  but. 
Mr  Speaker,  we  shall  be  foolish  indeed, 
if  we  use  pure  zeal,  untempered  with 
wLsdom,  in  dealmg  with  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  include  material  pro- 
vided to  me  by  Mr.  Ed  Weber,  vice  presi- 
dent for  public  affairs  for  Southwest 
Public  Service  Co .  an  electric  company 
based  in  Amarillo.  Tex.,  at  this  point  in 
the  RecoRo: 

Uatmual  bt  Eb  Wnsa 

The  allocations  process  should  not  penalize 
utilities  which.  throu(li  sound  planning, 
hav*  ac^utrvd  th«  txtel  rtrnvatma  nirii—ij  te 
serve  thetr  cuatomers. 

The  people,  who  have  resisted  dCTelopment 
of  the  Atlantic  Shelf  and  other  ofT-shore 
resources,  must  be  made  to  realLie  they  can't 
have  the  convenience  of  modern  living  with- 
out the  nectaaltles  which  provide  th«m 

Sooner  or  later,  som*  consideration  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  given  to  the  economic  im- 


pact of  the  hysteria  approach  now  being 
used.  Turning  off  the  lights,  or  turning  down 
the  thermostats,  in  the  13th  Texas  Congres- 
sional District,  isn't  going  to  make  one  more 
drop  of  fuel  oil  available  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's cold  Massachusetts  constituents.  It  Is 
going  to  create  unnecessary  economic  depres- 
sion In  the  13th  Texas  District  and  will  add 
to  the  dtfBcultles  of  future  financing  for  the 
electric  utUlt;  serving  that  district.  It's  Just 
basically  wrong  to  penalize  the  people  who 
saw  the  problem  and  worked  to  solve  It.  and 
that's  what  la  being  done  right  now. 

The  impact  of  daylight  saving  time  In  tlie 
extreme  western  end  of  the  Central  Time 
Zone  should  be  considered  In  January,  If  we 
are  in  daylight  saving  Ume,  the  sun  wUl  rise 
after  9:00  In  the  morning.  This  wUl  create  a 
real  safety  problem  for  young  school  chil- 
dren. 

Cutting  the  speed  limit  to  SO  miles  i>er 
hour  win  add  $8,424  a  month  to  our  labor 
costs  to  save  SUlB  worth  of  gasoline.  That's 
at  present  gas  prices.  That  makes  the  net  an- 
nual cost  of  the  reduced  speed  to  our  com- 
pany alone  $86,260. 

We  could  probably  make  the  fuel  saving 
without  the  addltionskl  labor  coart  by  remov- 
ing the  emission -control  devices  from  the 
vehicles  They  are  obvlou.sly  needed  in  large 
metropolitan  areas,  but  not  out  here. 


U.S.  ARMY  WAR  COLLEGE 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr  GOODLINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
a  belated  birthday  greeting  to  the  US. 
Army  War  College,  which  is  located  in 
the  Carlisle  Barracks  at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  my 
congressional  district. 

On  November  27.  this  war  college  was 
72  years  old  Having  been  originally  lo- 
cated in  Washington,  DC  ,  it  was  moved 
to  its  present  location  in  1951. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  unique  institution.  It 
was  founded  by  Elihu  Root,  the  famcus 
American  statesman  and  lawyer.  The  col- 
lege came  into  belns  as  an  advanced 
course  of  professional  study  for  Army 
oflScers  General  orders  published  on  No- 
vember 27.  1901.  directed  that  it  be  known 
as  the  Army  War  College  In  effect,  the 
college  performs  as  a  postgraduate  course 
for  the  study  of  comprehensive  problems 
of  military  science  and  the  national  de- 
fense. One  of  the  moet  prominent  grad- 


uates of  the  Army  War  College  was  a 
famous  constituent  of  mine,  the  late  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  term  "Army  War  College"  is  really 
a  misnomer,  in  a  sense,  for  the  object  of 
the  college  is  "not  to  promote  war  but  to 
preserve  peace."  This  slogan  is  inscribed 
at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Carlisle 
Barracks. 

I  would  like  to  then,  at  this  time,  wish 
a  belated  happy  birthday  to  this  Institu- 
tion which,  in  being  conceived  to  com- 
prehend war,  hopes  that  through  this 
comprehension  it  can  obtain  peace. 


EXCELLENT  COUNSEL  ON  THE 
ENERGY   CRISIS 


HON.  JAMF.S  HARVFY 

or    MKIIKJAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  over  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman H.  John  Heinz  III,  on  Novem- 
ber 19  to  the  North  Hills  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  John  and  I 
serve  together  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
which,  as  you  know,  currently  Is  mark- 
ing up  the  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act — vital  emergency  fuel  shortages 
legislation. 

In  his  special  address  just  a  few  days 
ago.  Congressman  Heinz  focused  on 
many  of  the  Issues  involved  in  our  en- 
ergy crisis.  And.  of  equal  importance,  he 
spoke  of  concrete  action  tiiat  can  be 
taken  not  only  on  the  governmental 
level,  but  by  individual  citizens  as  well. 
It  Is  sound  and  reasonable  coimsel.  I 
strongly  recommend  a  reading  of  this 
speech  for  excellent  background  infor- 
mation as  this  Congress  moves  ahead  on 
energy  legislation.  Congressman  Heinz's 
address  follows: 
Hon    H    John   Hkinz  IU — Aoobess  on   the 

Enekcy   Cnisia  to   North   Hills   Chamber 

or    Commerce,    PrrrsBURCH,    Pa,    Novem- 

n>  19,  1973 

Just  twelve  days  ago  President  Nixon  ad- 
dreK&ed  the  nation  on  the  energy  crisis. 

Four  days  later — on  last  Uorkday — House 
and  Senate  committees  began  taking  action 
on  sweeping  new  legislation. 

Just  last  Friday  in  Philadelphia,  White 
Hoube  aide.   Peter  Plannigitn.  addressed   the 
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challenge  of  "Operation  Independence"  to 
consiuners,  businessmen  and  government 
offlclais  in  the  Uiddle  Atlantic  Federal  Region 
(which  Includes  Pennsylvania). 

And  today  here  in  Pittsburgh,  as  we  dis- 
cuss energy  problems  and  their  consequcnoes 
for  each  of  us,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Is  releasing  the  transportation  con- 
trol strategy  for  Allegheny  County. 

When  this  week's  too  lengthy  and  Ul-tlmed 
congressional  recess  concludes  next  Monday, 
my  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee wlU  begin  marking  up  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1973  and  making 
our  final  decisions  atx)ut  the  bill's  provisions. 
This  fsr-rearhlns'  measure  requires,  among 
other  tfii.'urs  .  n.;indatory  federal  action 
to  conserve  :  jf.  •.;: rough  conversion  to  coal 
by  oil  and  gas  burning  plants.  (2)  regulatory 
changes  to  increase  available  domestic  petro- 
leum supplies  (3)  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  economic  incentives  by  the 
Cost  or  Living  Council  and  other  agencies  to 
pronkote  energy  conservation,  (41  reduce  fuel 
tiae  by  Industries  supervlaed  by  regulatory 
Bgenclea  like  the  CAB  and  IOC,  through  cut- 
backs m  air  schedules,  for  example,  (5)  sub- 
sidies to  mass  transit  to  Increese  utilization, 
and  (6)  the  addltloaai  development  of  fuel 
shortages  contingency  plans.  Including  the 
authority  for  the  President  to  Impose  gaso- 
line rationing. 

In  addition,  my  Conunittee  has  already 
taken  action  on  year  round  Daylight  Savings 
Time,  both  the  House  and  Senate  liave  sent 
to  the  President  a  comprehensive  oil  and 
petrcdeum  fuels  allocation  bill,  and  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  bUl  has  Just  been  signed 
Into  law. 

As  this  sudden  activity  might  suggest,  the 
energy  shortage  we  face  today  U  indeed  cri- 
tical. It  was  not  entirely  unforeseen.  But  the 
Immediacy  of  the  problem,  of  course.  Is  that 
Arab  oil  production  cutbacks  and  embar- 
goes— even  though  we  dlpectly  import  rela- 
tively small  amounU  of  petroleum  from  Arab 
Nations — have  affected  the  majority  of  our 
Import  supplies.  Imports  which  total  three 
out  of  every  ten  barrels  of  oU  we  need  In 
Canada,  for  example.  Arab  action  has  effec- 
tively cut  off  the  oil  supplies  to  all  of  Canada 
eMt  of  the  Ottawa  River,  the  area  where  most 
Canadians  reside.  The  Canadians  have  had 
little  choice  but  to  take  preclpatlve  steps  to 
protect  their  nation  by  starting  to  divert  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  oil  that  would  ot*»er- 
wlse  have  been  imported  Into  the  United 
States, 

Over  the  last  decade  our  demand  for  pe- 
troleum has  grown  to  the  staggering  sum  of 
17  million  barrels  a  day — Just  about  half 
of  our  total  national  energy  needs. 

Of  every  10  barrels  of  petroleum,  approxi- 
mately half,  or  live  barrels  in  ten,  Is  used 
for  transportation  purposes  Nearly  four  of 
these  five  barrels  are  consumed  by  highway 
vehicles,  a  dependence  that  continues  to 
grow  as  Americans  set  purchase  records  of 
cleaner,  heavier  and  air-conditioned  auto- 
mobiles. 

Homeowners.  Industry,  large  buildings  and 
electric  utilities  use  the  other  half  of  our 
petroleum  requirements.  Here,  too.  reliance 
has  continued  to  grow  as  shortages  and 
higher  prices  of  natural  gas  or  low-sulfur 
coal,  accelerated  by  air  pollution  laws,  has 
forced  this  sector  to  substitute  residual  fuel 
oil  and  distillate  fuels,  both  of  which  are  de- 
rived from  crude  oil.  Demand  for  synthetic 
materials  of  all  kinds  has  also  been  a  sig- 
nificant factor. 

Even  without  the  Middle  East  crisis,  we 
would  have  experienced  a  shortage  of  at 
least  a  half  million  barrels  per  day  due  to 
burgeoning  demand  In  the  United  States. 
But,  with  the  uncertainties  In  Arab  oil  pro- 
ducing countrlea.  It  Is  currently  estimated 
we  face  a  shortage  of  two  to  three  million 
barrels  a  day.  or  between  12  percent  and  18 
percent  of  our  dally  requirement.  We  do  not 
know  how  long  the  acute  shortage  brought 
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about  by  the  Arabs  will  last.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  shortage  won't  become  worse  since 
our  total  oil  imports  are  Ave  million  barrels 
a  day.  and  we  have  seen  how  a  world  short- 
age is  beginning  to  aSect  our  largest  source 
of  imported  crude,  namely  Canada.  Further- 
more, a  colder  than  usual  winter  in  either 
Europe  or  North  America — or  worse,  both — 
would  dramatically  aggravate  the  situation. 
We  can  predict  a  very  difficult  winter  re- 
gardless of  even  the  best  turn  of  events,  even 
la  the  Middle  East.  This  Is  because  once 
crude  oil  supplies  are  Interrupted,  as  they 
have  been  for  some  weeks  now,  worldwide 
refining  capacity  Is  so  limited  that  the  dif- 
ference cannot  be  made  up  for  many  months. 
Right  now  we  are  living  off  the  "pipeline," 
mainly  Inventories  and  tanker  stocks  in 
transit. 

Testimony  before  my  Committee  last  week 
Indicated  that  even  If  Arabs  started  putting 
the  maximum  amount  ot  oil  back  into  the 
pipeline  as  of  last  Tuesday,  we  would  none- 
theless be  obliged  to  InvoUintarlly  con- 
serve over  50  million  barrels  in  the  months 
Immediately  ahead— a  figure  equivalent  to 
a  five  percent  shortage  through  the  middle 
of  January. 

Our  nation  Anally  has  come  face-to-face 
with  the  energy  crisis — a  crLsls  which  I  be- 
lieve will  bring  about  profound  changes  In 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  In  the  ley  months 
of  the  coming  winter  we  may  all  be  a  little 
oold  and  Inoonvenlenoed  by  gasoline  short- 
ages, the  fuel  crisis  has  larger  Implications. 
I  mean  the  near  certainty  of  Increased  infla- 
tion and  the  possibility  of  unemployment — 
perhaps  a  recession  by  next  ^rlng,  the  likeli- 
hood of  sluggish  economic  growth  over  the 
next  decade,  and  concurrent  reduced  mili- 
tary flexibility  by  U,S.  forces  around  the 
world. 

Some  have  warned  for  many  years  that 
America's  insatiable  energy  appetite  was  on  a 
collision  course  with  massive  fuel  shortages, 
but  until  last  summer's  gasoline  shortage 
these  warnings  were  either  Ignored  or  dis- 
missed as  alarmist  cries.  Perhaps  the  brighter 
side  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  is  that  It  has 
driven  a  message  home  abruptly  and  has 
made  us  face  unpleasant  facts  sooner  than 
we  would  have  otherwise.  "Hie  dawning  real- 
ity Is  that  we  cannot  neither  continue  to 
satisfy  our  appetite  for  energy  consumption 
nor  continue  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
suppliers  for  one -third  of  our  oil. 

Let  me  say  frankly  that  In  these  remarks 
I  am  not  pretending  to  be  an  expert.  I'm  not. 
And  I  am  sure  we  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
front but  a  few  of  the  Issues  you  and  others 
have  on  your  mind. 

How  we  got  Into  our  predicament  Is  not 
as  Important  as  how  we  get  out  of  It.  If 
government  Is  to  blame,  I  am  sure  there  is 
more  than  enough  to  go  around  between  fed- 
eral departments,  the  Independent  regulatory 
agencies,  the  Congress  and  the  "energy  In- 
dustry." It  Is  what  we  learn  from  past  trends 
or  inadequacies  that  Is  Important.  Right  now 
there  Isn't  time  for  the  White  House  or  my 
colleagues  to  be  second  guessing  each  other 
when  we  should  be  applying  ourselves  to  the 
problem. 

WhUe  the  Clean  Air  Act.  for  example,  has 
Incresised  energy  consumption  up  to  now.  I 
believe  the  measures  to  control  automobile 
pollution  will  result  in  considerable  fuel  sav- 
ings In  the  next  two  years. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  paying  a  con- 
siderable fuel  penalty  for  auto  emission  con- 
trols averaging  at  least  ten  percent  and  go- 
ing as  high  as  30  percent  or  more  In  the  case 
of  the  bigger  and  heavier  models.  By  no 
means  is  all  this  penalty  attributable  to  those 
complicated  devices  that  make  my  1973  Bulck 
sputter  when  I  accelerate  to  i>ass.  At  least 
half  the  penalty  Is  caused  by  the  extra  weight 
from  bumpers  and  impact  protection  and 
more  electronic  gadgetr>-,  especially  air  con- 
ditioning. 
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Fortunately,  the  adoption  of  the  catalytic 
converter  by  1976,  as  required,  will  Just  about 
eliminate  the  fuel  penalty  caused  by  the 
1973  car  pollution  controls.  Moreover,  based 
on  recent  statistics.  I  expect  that  the  fuel 
consumed  by  automobiles  will  be  fiuther 
minimized  as  more  Americano  turn  to  lighter, 
smaller  models  in  response  to  increased  world 
prices  for  petroleum.  Finally,  the  tranqxarta- 
tlon  control  strategies  required  by  the  Clean 
AAi  Act — although  extremely  controversial  In 
some  area.? — will  hare  the  ef  ect  of  redxiclng 
vehicle  miles  travelled. 

On  Wednesday.  November  7,  President 
Nixon  addressed  the  nation  on  the  question 
of  the  energy  crisis  and  outlined  a  far-reach- 
ing energy  program  with  the  goal  of  eell- 
sufflclency  by  1»80. 

I  believe  Congress  and  the  Administration 
should  and  must  coopyerate  in  designing  pjmI 
making  a  reality,  a  research  and  implemen- 
tation program  of  both  energy  conservation 
Euad  resource  development  to  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Right  now  we  import  clot«  to  one-Uilrd 
of  all  our  oil  and  absent  a  major  effort  to 
change,  we  will  become  50  percent  dependent 
on  Imports  by  1980.  Tbe  balance  of  payments 
drain  this  represents  is  FKJsiiively  staggering. 
At  an  average  price  of  is  a  barrel — far  lower 
than  the  world  market  price  today — this 
represents  a  $9  billion  a  year  expenditure. 
By  1980,  we  could  be  talking  al>out  $10  per 
barrel  and  eight  million  barrels  a  day,  or 
$30  bUlion  a  year  outlay  to  foreign  oil  pro- 
ducers. As  rich  as  we  are.  this  Is  an  expendi- 
ture that  we  quite  literally  cannot  afford. 
An  avoidance  of  such  a  disastrous  dram  on 
our  national  resources  must  be  a  maiter  of 
the  highest  prlortty. 

While  we  should  and  must  make  every 
effort.  I  am  personally  pessimistic  that  we 
can  reach  the  goal  by  1980  We  are  talking 
about  something  infinitely  moj-e  complez 
than  the  famous  Manhattan  project.  For 
one  thing,  energy  conservation  will  require 
changes  in  traditional  industrial  and  build- 
ing practices,  new  habits  to  grow  accustomed 
to  and  even  a  changed  lifestyle  for  the  entire 
American  people.  For  another  development 
will  require  a  delicate  balance  oei-A-een  en- 
vironmental considerations  in  strip  mlni-i^ 
water  pollution  and  the  health  effects  of  it» 
air  we  breathe.  The  Manhattan  project,  in 
comf>ari6on,  had  only  to  take  advantage  of 
several  physical  laws  while  maximizing  the 
adverse  side  effects! 

It  l8  reassuring  to  hear  the  President  say 
tiiat  we  can  attain  self-sufficiency  by  li«0 
by  spending  ten  billion  dollars. 

It  sounds  very  precise  and  thought/ia  to 
break  down  the  expenditures  Into  categone.s 
such  as 

91  billion  for  fuel  extraction  (oil  and  gas 
stimulation,  oil  shale  development,  waste 
conversion  and  under  ccxU  mining) 

$1  billion  for  nuclear  fusion  (research 
and  technological  development! 

tl  billion  for  advanced  power  cycles  (such 
as  fuel  cells  and  the  open  cycle  MHD  that  is 
being  researched  rtght  h««  In  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania) 

>4  billion  for  fuels  from  coal  (better  coal 
utilization,  concluding  advanced  combus- 
tion, law  BTU  gasiacatlon,  liquefaction  and 
stack  gas  cleaning ) 

Hj  billion  each  on  solar  energy  geother- 
mal  energy  electrical  trar-.-anissiou  and  ur- 
ban and  residential  technolocie« 

It  is  easy  to  say  that   the  problem  Is  well 

In  hand  and  spending  money  will  solve  It  by 

1980. 

Let  me  assure  you  to  the  contrary. 

The    program    for    energy    self-sufBcleJiCT 

announced  by  the  President  on  November  " 

may  be  nothln'^  more  tiian  wishful  thinking. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  do  something  about 

our  tremendous  dependency  on  imported  oil. 

And.  in  many  instances  the  directioa  ot 

the  program  areas  Is  correct,  but  there  is 
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unfortunately — and  embarrassingly — Uttle 
support  or  rationale  for  the  amounts  set 
forth,  or  for  the  how  of  employing  this  In- 
vestment. 

The  truth  Is  that  no  niaster  plan  as  yet 
exists.  This  became  abundantly  clear  last 
Tuesday  to  my  Committee  when  Governor 
Love,  an  able  man  handicapped  by  a  total 
staff  of  only  1 1  professionals,  admitted  that 
the  Administration  could  not  provide  to  our 
Committee  any  details  of  the  plan  or  any 
draft  legislation  for  the  "so-called"  self-suf- 
ficiency program. 

In  pointing  this  out  It  Is  my  Intention  not 
to  be  critical  but  to  factually  confront  the 
cold  reality  of  the  challenge  and  programs 
we  face. 

On  a  superficial  level,  I  think  the  amounts 
of  Investment  projected  which  works  out  to 
leas  than  (l.S  billion  per  year — could  be  In- 
adequat«  and  low.  In  comparison  we  have 
been  spending  close  to  f2  billion  year  after 
year  on  the  space  program  since  the  early 
iMO's.  Twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty  billion  dol- 
lars might  be  closer  to  the  truth,  as  well  as 
10  or  15  years  rather  than  seven. 

But  consider  some  of  the  more  perlezlng 
questions. 

Should  the  President's  Investment  pro- 
posal, which  averitges  out  to  SI  4  billion  per 
year  be  all  federal.  1  e  .  taxpayers — money? 

Today  in  this  nation,  energy  production 
and  distribution  alone  is  a  tlOO  billion  a 
year  Industry  By  1980.  due  in  part  to  price 
Increases  to  near  world  levels,  it  will  be  a 
•300  billion  a  year  business.  Shouldn't  such 
masalve  industry  which  accounts  for  nearly 
10  percent  of  our  total  gross  national  prod- 
uct, and  whose  profitability  has  never  been 
better — shouldn't  such  an  Industry  under- 
take a  considerable  proportion — If  not  all — 
of  this  much  needed  Investnient?  Bow  can 
we  Justify  spending  vast  quantities  of  tax- 
payers money  In  an  Industry  which  has  never 
had  better  times  and  whose  future  outlook 
and  profit  security  is  unsurpassed?  Alterna- 
tively, If  some  or  any  of  this  mvestment  is 
made  by  the  public,  which  quid  pro  quo 
should  be  extracted  to  benefit  the  public? 
We  might  also  ask  who  Is  going  to  do  all 
this  research  Is  It  our  universities  or  gov- 
ernment scientists  or  the  reluctant  energy 
companies  or  is  It  going  to  be  new.  bold 
C^repreneurs  and  businesses  who  will 
specialize  their  talents  to  achieve  tremen- 
dous progress''  As  in  the  race  to  the  vaoon, 
are  we  going  to  waste  billions  In  our  baste? 
And  we  might  consider  whether  ten  years 
from  now.  we  will  be  saddled  with  another 
shrunken  or  bankrupt  Industry  and  more 
Ph.D 's  driving  taxi-cabe.  as  has  been  the 
case  with  aerospace 

And  of  particular  Importance,  shouldn't 
we  wonder  how  are  we  as  a  nation  going  to 
Integrate  this  program  of  Investment  with 
the  new  laws  that  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration must  cooperate  to  make?  I  mean 
new  laws  on  stlpmlnlng.  offshore  drilling, 
natural  gas  pricing,  power  plant  citing,  deep- 
water  ports,  nondegradatlon  and  other  ques- 
tions where  Uttle  leadership  has  been  taken 
In  recent  years.  Will  the  Congress  overcome 
Ita  habit  of  reacting  only  on  a  crisis-to-crisis 
basis  and  become  a  body  of  far-sighted 
statesmen?  Will  the  President  and  legislative 
leaders  of  both  parties  sit  down  together 
and  hammer  out  solutions  Instead  of  point- 
ing fingers  at  each  other'' 

Irrespective  of  managing  all  our  future 
problems,  there  are  things  we  can  and  should 
be  doing  right  now  in  Washington  to  avoid 
the  very  serious  problems  we  face  this  winter. 
First.  I  believe  Congress  should  enact  the 
Emergency  Energy  Act.  Including  provisions 
to  grant  temporary  variances  from  the  Clean 
Air  Act  for  stationary  sources  while  at  the 
same  time  requiring  the  use  of  proven  anti- 
pollution technology  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  act  contains  additional  provision  for  con- 
version,  conservation,   increased   production 
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and  the  development  of  mandatory  state  and 
local  contingency  plans. 

Second.  I  am  convinced  the  President 
should  be  given  standby  authority  to  impose 
gasoline  and  other  fuel  rationing  and  be 
ready  to  use  It  soon.  There  should  be  no  In- 
creased federal  gasoline  taxes.  Even  with  ex- 
isting price  controls,  the  cost  of  gasoline 
will  rise  steeply  and  quickly.  Moreover,  a  gas 
tax  would  be  regressive.  And  finally,  since 
a  one-cent  Increase  means  one  billion  dollars 
In  revenue,  a  big  gasoline  tax  would  take 
money  out  of  the  economy  at  a  time  when 
we  could  be  headed  for  a  recession.  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  such  a  tax. 

As  to  fuel  rationing,  I  think  It  will  have 
to  be  Imposed  If  the  Arabs  continue  the  oil 
export  embargo  beyond  December  1.  Because 
of  the  political  situation  In  Israel  as  the 
Israelis  approach  their  December  31  elections. 
It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  a  sufficient 
Israeli- Arab  settlement  will  be  reached  until 
well  after  the  first  of  the  new  year.  This 
situation  will  place  us  in  a  disastrous  fuel 
shortage  condition  with  no  alternative  but 
to  take  drastic  steps  to  protect  ourselves. 

Consequently,  I  think  the  President  should 
and — despite  his  statement  to  the  contrary — 
will  decide  to  implement  gasoline  rationing 
Immediately  as  practical  falling  a  resolution 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  differences  in  the  next  two 
weeks. 

Third,  we  should  consider  the  enactment  of 
an  excess  profits  tax  on  the  energy  industry 
to  prevent  profiteering  and  the  reaping  of 
a  windfall  at  the  expense  of  a  helpless  Amer- 
ican public. 

Failure  by  the  oU.  gas  and  coal  industries 
to  restrain  the  profit  maximizing  principle 
and  failure  to  substantially  Increase  Invest- 
ment In  developing  clean  and  environmental- 
ly acceptable  fuels  from  resources  like  coal 
and  oil  shale  could  result  in  comprehensive 
government  regulation  of  the  entire  energy 
Industry.  Including,  for  example,  regulating 
the  rate  of  return  of  heretofore  unregulated 
producing  companies  like  Oulf  Oil  and  Con- 
solidation Coal. 

Fourth,  we  should  examine  Incentives  to 
economize  energy  consumption  of  all  kinds. 
Including  disincentives  such  as  control  fees. 
But,  to  the  extent  that  any  control  fees  on 
energy  are  put  into  effect,  such  as  the  gaso- 
line tax  Increase  which  I  oppose,  any  reve- 
nues from  such  control  fees  must  be  redis- 
tributed on  a  dollar-for -dollar  basis  among 
the  American  public  and  the  hardpressed  In- 
dividual American  taxpayer.  As  a  practical 
matter,  this  could  be  accomplished  through 
tax  credits  or  prompt  cash  distribution. 

Fifth,  we  should  take  Immediate  steps  to 
conserve  and  limit  the  exportation  of  already 
manufactured  or  used  materials.  The  refin- 
ing and  manufacture  of  aluminium,  steel, 
copper  and  other  metals,  ores  and  raw  ma- 
terials requires  huge  amounts  of  energy.  Yet, 
we  are  actually  exporting  unlimited  quanti- 
ties of  these  refined  products  abroad  without 
account  of  the  dangerous  consequences. 
Scrap  steel  has  been  one  particularly  crucial 
area  of  concern  to  me  for  over  a  year  now. 
At  a  time  when  our  balance  of  trade  has  risen 
dramatically  In  the  surplus,  we  cannot  Jus- 
tify the  export  of  scrap  steel  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  tons  per  month  I  believe  we  should 
at  once  establish  a  quota  or  export-embargo 
system  to  protect  these  vital  and  increasingly 
scarce  resources. 

Sixth,  we  must  make  sure  that  the  energy 
resources  that  we  have,  together  with  the  re- 
sulting shortages,  are  allocated  fairly  among 
geographic  areas  of  our  country  with  priority 
given  to  protecting  Jobs  and  heating  homes. 

I  read  In  last  Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  a  spokesman  for  the  building  owners 
bad  said  that  we  won't  have  a  "Light  Up 
Night"  in  Pittsburgh  this  year  because,  al- 
though there  is  no  prospect  of  a  major  power 
shortage  in  this  area,  it  seemed  unfair  to 
those  who  might  b«  facing  shortages.  I  ap- 
plaud the  action,  but  the  explanation  while 
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well-meaning,  shows  how  naive  we  can  be. 
The  fact  is  that  the  electricity  or  energy  we 
save  today  can  be  saved  and  used  by  someone 
else,  somewhere  else  tomorrow — or  several 
monttis  from  now.  One  railroad  csj-  of  coal 
that  need  not  be  burned  here  Is  one  railroad 
car  more  to  deliver  to  the  hard-pressed  East 
Coast 

With  this  in  mind.  I  am  taking  this  oc- 
casion to  call  upon  state' and  local  govern- 
ment, and  most  of  all.  you  our  fellow  citizens 
to  take  steps,  starting  today,  to  conserve 
gasoline,  oil,  electricity,  heat — energy  In  all 
Its  forms. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  altruism.  Economic 
dislocation  because  of  a  fuel  shortage  In  an- 
other state  or  city  will  be  Irreslstably  felt 
here  In  Pittsburgh.  We  will  correspondingly 
sell  less,  transport  less,  manufacture  less, 
work  less  and  spend  less  because  we  will 
have  less. 

I  believe  that  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania should  Immediately  develop  and  Im- 
plement an  energy  crisis  program  that  de- 
tails specific  actions  to  be  taken  by  state  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  that  lists  leg- 
islative actions  required,  if  any,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Senate.  The  list  of  pos- 
sible actions  is  considerable.  In  my  opinion, 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  it 
immediately. 

Reducing  state  speed  limits  to  a  maximum 
of  60  mph,  with  possible  exceptions  for  trucks 
and  buses. 

A  program  to  require  better  engine  tuneups 
for  all  automotive  vehicles,  and  particular 
attention  to  stricter  enforcement  of  existing 
requirements. 

Directing  state  regulatory  commissions  for 
electricity  and  natural  gas  to  "reverse"  the 
present  rate  schedules  to  give  Incentives  to 
economize  rather  than  give  cheaper  rates  as 
use  Increases  as  Is  now  the  case,  and 

Regulatory  commission  action  to  Insure 
maximum  conversion  to  coal  and  attention 
to  generating  only  those  amounts  of  electric- 
ity that  are  needed. 

Directing  local  government  throughout 
Pennsylvania  to  prepare  contingency  plans 
that.  If  put  Into  effect,  can  save  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  normal  energy  requirements. 

I  believe  Allegheny  County  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh City  government  can.  In  cooperation 
with  business  and  the  public,  start  Immedi- 
ately to  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
state  and  indeed,  the  nation,  by  voluntarily 
Implementing  within  ten  days  a  plan  to 
curtail  energy  consumption  by  15  percent. 

The  first  step  Is  to  appoint  someone  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  Job. 

The  second  step  la  to  agree  on  the  means 
of  reaching  this  ambitious  but.  I  believe, 
prudent  goal. 

For  business,  stores  and  government,  I  sug- 
gest consideration  of  the  staggering  work- 
ing hours,  setting  thermostats  to  68  degrees, 
strong  Incentives  for  car  pooling,  the  adjust- 
ment of  shopping  hours,  and  curtailments  of 
nighttime  lighting. 

And  for  each  of  us  as  individual  citizens, 
I  urge  you  to  give  up  a  few  of  the  conven- 
iences we  have  learned  to  live  with  espe- 
cially those  that  save  gasoline  and  electrlcty. 

What  conveniences? 

Leave  ten  mUiutes  earlier  for  work  and  give 
yourself  time  to  drive  no  faster  than  50  miles 
per  hour  When  I  was  driving  In  from  the 
airport  today  on  the  Parkway  West.  43  autos 
and  trucks  passed  me.  I  passed  one  cement 
mixer  but  he  had  Just  turned  on  at  the 
Carnegie  ramp  and  was  going  up  Qreentree 
HUl.  As  I  hit  the  Fort  Pitt  Tunnel,  I  think 
I  could  see  him  gaining  on  me!  Hopefully.  I 
won't  feel  so  out  of  place  and  vulnerable 
next  time. 

Surprise  your  wife  and  wash  the  dishes. 
And  Instead  of  putting  them  In  the  dish- 
washer, wash  them  In  the  sink  with  elbow 
power  and  not  loads  of  hot  water.  Even 
though   your   enthusiasm   may   have    to   be 
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curt>ed,  the  same  Idea  can  be  applied  to 
Belf-cleanlng  ovens. 

Make  the  first  of  the  month  bills  some- 
thaig  more  pleasant  to  look  forward  to  by 
not  buying  any  unnecessary  electric  appli- 
ances. If  buy  you  must,  compare  wattage 
requirements. 

Check  the  weatherstrlpping  and  Insula- 
tion around  doors  and  windows  and  use 
storm  windows  If  you  can.  They  keep  out 
the  noise  of  low-flying  aircraft,  kids  and 
other  forms  of  pollution. 

Try  to  encourage  more  efficient  use  of  the 
family  automobile  by  combining  all  doctor, 
shopping,  and  picking  up  the  Kids  into  one 
sweep.  Get  the  neighbors  to  join  In,  too. 

Take  at  least  three  friends  to  work  If  you 
drive  your  own  car.  If  you  don't  have  three 
friends,  maybe  you  need  Dale  Carnegie. 

Take  a  shower  rather  than  a  bath.  Even 
If  you  only  take  a  bath  once  a  week,  this 
means  you. 

Stay  home  more  and  avoid  unnecessary 
pleasure  and  business  trips.  The  place  you 
are  going  may  be  blacked  out  anyway  or  the 
aircraft  may  not  have  enough  fuel  to  make 
It.  Besides,  spouses  and  kids  like  the  com- 
panionship. 

Don't  keep  your  family  In  the  dark,  but 
do  turn  off  all  unnecessary  lights.  'Vou  might 
even  try  substituting  60  watt  bulbs  for  100 
watts,  or  unscrewing  the  second  bulb  In  the 
living  room  lamp.  Tou  might  find  this  kind 
of  environment  temptingly  romantic,  so  use 
good  Judgment  at  all  times. 

I  suspect  I  sound  like  Ann  Landers  with 
all  this  advice,  but  like  Ann  Landers,  I  am 
trying  to  get  all  of  you  , .  .  people  ...  to  adjust 
lifestyles  to  reality  and  to  at^lyze  how  to 
live  more  conservatively,  less  wastefully,  and 
perhaps  with  more  satisfaction. 

Quite  seriously.  I  hope  you  will  all  consider 
your  own  habits  in  moving  around.  In  buy- 
ing. In  wasting  the  precious  resources  all  of 
us  depend  on.  You,  as  business  leaders,  can 
set  an  example  in  your  comp>auies.  your  com- 
munities and  your  homes.  You  can  encourage 
public  awareness  of  the  problems  and  push 
for  solutions  as  I  have  tried  to  do  today 
with  you.  The  problems  are  complex  but  the 
Issues  are  Inescapable.  Since  I  understand 
that  the  program — under  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine" provides  for  Interrogation  of  the 
speaker.  If  you  have  any  questions,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  answer  them. 

But  at  this  time,  let  me  particularly  em- 
phasize my  sincere  appreciation  of  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  our  national  and  local 
energy  Issues  with  you. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 


WASHINGTON  STAGE  COMPANY 
INVITED  TO  SOVIET  UNION 


HON   RfCHARD  H    ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
summer.  Wa.'ihlngton-area  theater-goers 
found  Justifiable  pride  in  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Arena  Stage  Co.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  been  invited  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  perform  two 
plays  on  a  cultural  exchange  basis  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Arena  players  were  well  received 
in  Moscow  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  glowing  accounts  of  their 
visit.  Scvlet  propagandists  also  made 
much  of  the  Arena  company  and  its  pro- 
ductions. 

I  suspect.  Mr.  Si^aker,  the  Kremlin 
now  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  entire  epl- 
soii?  because  this  fine  group  of  American 
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actors  and  actresses  has  joined  the 
spreading  chorus  of  those  appealing  for 
the  civil  rights  of  artists  and  intellec- 
tuals In  Soviet  Russia. 

The  object  of  the  Arena  company's 
concern  at  the  moment  is  the  case  of 
Valery  and  Galina  Panov,  dismissed  from 
the  Kirov  Ballet  in  Leningrad  and  pub- 
licly denounced  simply  because  they  had 
asked  for  the  right  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  tyranny. 

Sixty  members  of  tlie  Arena  Stage  Co. 
troupe  signed  an  appeal  distributed  be- 
fore Thanksgi\1ng  in  front  of  tlie  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Wsishington  by  members  of 
the  Arena  company, 

I  cite  this  matter  for  two  reasons :  First 
it  demonstrates  once  again  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  born  to  freedom  are  not 
about  to  turn  their  backs  on  their  coun- 
terparts living  under  Communist  oppres- 
sion no  matter  how  much  smiling,  lip 
service  is  paid  by  their  hosts  to  so-called 
detente  with  the  United  States,  and  sec- 
ond, it  shows  that,  despite  recent  news 
accounts  to  the  contrary,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  not  moderated  in  its  cruel  per- 
secution of  those  among  its  citizenry  who 
try  to  leave  the  country  or  are.  in  any 
way  imaginable,  critical  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  plea  of  the 
members  of  the  Arena  Stage  Co.  of 
Washington  to  the  Soviet  authorities  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  thespians 
who  signed  it.  Thank  you. 

The  material  follows : 
A  Plea  to  the  Soviet  Govebnment  bt  Mem- 
bers or  THE  Arena  Stage  Company  on  Be- 
half  OF  V'ALCBY   AND   OALINA  PaNOV 

'Valery  and  Oallna  Panov  are  suffering 
cruelly  from  official  reprisals  following  their 
application  for  exist  visas.  They  have  been 
demoted  and  dismissed  from  the  Kirov  Bal- 
let In  Leningrad,  and  have  been  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  stage  for  practice — a  desperate 
condition  for  artists  at  the  peak  of  their 
professional  life  who  must  train  dally  to  stay 
In  shape.  They  are  the  apparent  victims  of 
a  concerted  oJTiclal  effort  to  destroy  them  as 
performing  artists. 

On  November  1,  1973,  the  Panovs  an- 
nounced they  were  beginning  a  hunger  strike. 
The  faUlng  health  of  Gallns  Panov  has  pre- 
vented her  continuation:  Valery  F*anov  con- 
tinues his  physical  protest  of  their  bar- 
barous treatment. 

As  artists  we  share  the  Panovs'  convic- 
tions— they  have  an  Inherent  human  right 
to  peaceful  emigration,  a  condition  of  free- 
dom essential  to  the  development  of  every 
artist,  every  human  being.  A.s  members  of 
an  acting  company  recently  returned  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  still  aglow  with 
the  warm  generosity  of  the  Russian  people, 
the  manifest  greatness  of  the  Russian  soul. 
We  know  first-hand  that  the  persecution  of 
Valery  and  Galina  Panov  Is  utterly  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Russian  pteople  and  their 
great  artists,  living  and  dead,  whose  profound 
testaments  to  the  Indomltablllty  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  must  provide  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  two  dancers  now  languishing 
In  Leningrad. 

We  Join  our  fellow  actors  across  the  world 
In  their  outrage  at  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  these  two  long-suffering  artists.  We 
demand.  In  the  name  of  humanity  and  In 
the  spirit  of  true  cultural  exchange,  that 
Valery  and  Galina  Panov  be  Immediately 
granted  permission  to  emigrate  as  they 
desire. 

Robert  Alexander,  Howard  L.  Anderson, 
Stanley  Anderson.  Jr..  Richard  Bauer.  Gary 
Bayer.  William  R.  Burdette,  Leslie  Cass, 
Chervl   G.  Clark,  WUUam  G.  Clark,  Esther 
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Coles,  Thrynn  Klrby  Crowell,  Terrence  Cur- 
rier, Elizabeth  Darr,  Richard  R.  Dietrich, 
Richard  Dlx,  Augustine  Dunn,  Dana  Elcar, 
Christine  Estes,  Thomas  C.  Flchandler,  Zelda 
Flchandler. 

Lucy  Flanagan.  Fran  Galloglr.  Richard 
Gasparottl.  Norman  Gevanthor.  Henry  R. 
Gorfeln,  Jan  Greenfield,  Jane  Groves.  Mark 
Hammer,  Dorothea  Hammond,  Suzanne 
Heard,  Allen  Hughes,  Tom  Klunls,  Hugo 
Koch,  Margaret  Laves,  Hugh  Lester,  Glenn 
Lloyd,  John  Marriott,  Macon  McCalman,  Sid- 
ney  McLain,   Ronald  McLarty. 

Alton  Miller,  Judith  Ogus,  Irvln  K.  Okln, 
JoAnn  M.  Overholt,  Nora  Pepper,  Robert 
Prosky,  David  Relnhardsen.  Richard  Schae- 
fers,  Alan  Schneider,  SUnon  Slegl,  Stuart 
Silver,  Lee  Smith,  Miriam  Smith.  Vance  Sor- 
rells,  Dlanne  Wlest,  Sharon  Williams,  Howard 
Witt,  Max  Wright,  Wendell  Wright,  Cathy 
Young. 


MONTANA  HOSPITAL  COSTS 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
is  interesting  to  note  and  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  low  costs  that  have  been  maintained 
by  Montana  hospitals  in  comi>arison 
with  the  United  States  and  the  Moun- 
tain region.  Hospital  care  is  a  major 
concern  to  all  of  us.  and  we  are  all 
striving  to  enable  each  individual  to  re- 
ceive adequate  care  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  I  tliink  the  Montana  liospitals 
should  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
toward  controlling  increases  m  costs  Be- 
low is  a  table  which  lists  the  compwrisons 
from  1967  through  1972: 

HOSPITAL  COSTS 


Cost  per 

patient 
day 


AveriM 
daily 
stay 


Total  east 

per  patient 
stay 


1967: 

United  States 

J54.99 

$451132 

Mountain  rejion.. 

S3.  77 

378.93 

Wontana 

44.73 

317.58 

1968: 

Unitad  States 

62.  U 

516.09 

Mountain  resion.. 

GO.  SI 

441.72 

Montana 

48.69 

355.44 

1969: 

United  StatK 

71.07 

582.77 

Mountaia  r«()Oii— 

66.57 

479.30 

Montana 

52.  W 

389.02 

1970: 

United  States 

81.80 

670.76 

Mountain  region.. 

77.38 

549. 4« 

Montana 

60.  S7 

43L05 

1971: 

United  states 

93.84 

760. 18 

Mountain  region.. 

8181 

«03.91 

Montana.. 

67.73 

453.79 

1972: 

United  Stales 

105.13 

841.48 

Mountain  region.. 

102. 63 

673.  an 
522.» 

Montana 

77.92 

PARK  RIDGE,  ILL.:   A  CENTURY  OF 
PRIDE 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

or  n,LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Elinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  centennial  celebration 
taking  place  in  Park  Ridge.  111.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  family  Is  the  comer- 
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stone  of  the  community,  auid  the  com- 
munity is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Nation. 
With  cornerstones  like  Park  Ridge,  the 
United  States  has  an  unparalleled  foun- 
dation In  the  history  of  the  world.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  the 
followmg  remarks  about  Park  Ridge: 
Pajuc  Ridge.  III.:  A  CENTtniY  or  P>idk 
ThU  year,  1973,  the  city  of  Park  Rldg« 
celebrates  its  centennial.  One  hundred  yeara 
have  passed  since  Park  Ridge  was  incorpo- 
rated under  the  law  of  Illinois. 

The  growth  of  Park  Ridge  Is  typical  of 
many  communlUes  across  the  U.S.  In  the 
early  18008  peaceful  Indians  and  farmers  oc- 
cupied the  area.  Fertile  land,  forests,  and 
waterways  such  as  the  Des  Plalnes  River  of- 
fered Ideal  conditions  for  farming.  More  peo- 
ple came  to  this  wilderness  and  settled.  The 
Bialne  Township  political  government  was 
officially  orgaiLlzed  in  1850. 

The  population  began  to  Increase  after 
George  W.  Penny  opened  a  brickyard  In  1854. 
He  was  able  to  make  bricks  of  excellent  qual- 
ity from  a  wealth  of  rich  clay  In  the  area  and 
his  buainess  boomed.  For  the  next  five  years 
the  community  was  known  as  PennyvUle. 
Penny's  brickyard  flourlahed  when  the  rail- 
road came  through  several  years  later.  He 
was  able  to  load  his  bricks  on  bos  cars  and 
ship  them  to  Chicago. 

PennyvUle  was  a  conomunlty  in  which  the 
people  worked  together  and  helped  one  an- 
other. When  a  structure  WBa  needed  on  prop- 
erty to  cross  the  Des  Plalnes  River,  neigh- 
bors helped  Mancel  Talcott  to  construct  a 
bridge,  which  lasted  until  an  1890  flood.  Tal- 
cott was  the  first  postmaster  In  the  vicinity, 
and  Talcott  Road  Is  named  In  his  honor. 

Education  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
community.  Important  to  the  early  settlers. 
The  tiny  school-house  built  by  the  pioneers 
grew  Into  District  64.  which  today  consists 
of  nine  public  elementary  schools,  two  Junior 
high  shcools,  and  two  public  high  schools. 

The  area  was  changing  from  an  agricul- 
tural community  to  an  affluent  business 
town.  Because  of  the  brick  Industry  the  com- 
munity continued  to  expand  At  George 
Penny's  request  the  name  of  Brlckton  was 
adopted.  Penny's  bricks  were  used  for  homes 
and  churches  throughout  the  area.  The  clay 
supply  grew  less  and  less  until  finally,  In 
1873,  bricks  were  no  longer  manufactured. 
The  people  of  Brlckton  wondered  whether 
the  town  would  survive  without  the  brick 
Indtistry. 

It  was  the  Great  Chicago  Plre  of  1871 
which  turned  the  tide  of  events.  Although 
much  of  Chicago  was  destroyed,  the  fire 
drove  stricken  city-dwellers  out  to  the  sub- 
urbs for  a  fresh  start.  Once  again.  Brlckton 
began  to  grow  Incorporated  as  a  vUlage  in 
1873,  the  name  of  Park  Ridge  was  selected 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  The  name  was  an 
appropriate  choice  because  of  the  high  ap- 
pearance of  the  town.  George  B  Carpenter 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  Park  Ridge. 
In  1910,  it  was  voted  to  change  from  village 
government  to  the  city  form  of  government. 
Dr.  A.  J  Buchhelt.  who  still  resides  in  Park 
Ridge,  was  elected  Its  first  mayor. 

The  centennial  festival  was  held  June  29 
through  July  4.  This  six-day  "Birthday 
Party"  was  held  at  West  Park,  the  Centen- 
nial Festival  Fairgrounds.  Festivities  In- 
cluded performances  by  the  Maine  Township 
High  School  South  Concert  Band  and 
Cavalier  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps.  Featured 
also  were  rock  band  contests,  a  variety  show, 
games  and  carnival  rides  for  the  children. 
and  speeches  by  Mayor  Martin  Butler  and 
other  prominent  cltlzei^.  The  turn-out  was 
tremendous.  The  plans  and  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  Centennial  Committee  were  well-re- 
ceived and  appreciated.  Other  events  of  the 
centennial  celebration  Include  the  Centen- 
nial Ball,  ceremonies  on  Armistice  Day.  and 
the  Cbrlstmaa  Parade. 
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I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mayor  Mar- 
tin Butler,  the  Park  Ridge  Historical  Society 
the  Park  Ridge  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  citizens  of  Park  Ridge  for  all  of  their 
efforts  in  making  the  year  a  memorable  one, 
A  great  deal  of  community  spirit  and  In- 
volvement went  into  making  the  centen- 
nial a  success. 

The  officers  of  the  Park  Ridge  Historical 
Society  deserve  special  mention  for  their  ef- 
forts; Peter  Malone,  Chairman;  Paul  Carl- 
son, President;  Harry  Madsen,  Treasurer; 
EUeanor  Schlessle,  Secretary;  as  well  as  the 
Board  members:  Mrs.  Roberta  Mellon,  Mrs. 
Gladys  Ahrensfeld.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hansen, 
Norman  Brown,  Mrs.  Jan  Juckett,  Dr.  Frank 
Tonan,  Mrs.  Denis  Pomeraning,  David  Barnes, 
Robert  Schwarz,  James  Schaefer,  Irving 
OllUck,  Herbert  Anderson  and  Alden  WUson. 

Park  Ridge  has  Indeed  been  a  century  of 
pride.  It's  a  great  city,  and  I'm  prlvUeged  to 
represent  its  citizens. 


November  30,  1973 


H.R.   10710 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE.  JR. 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
bill,  H.R.  10710,  has  been  poised  for 
House  floor  action  now  for  almost  2 
months.  This  bill  had  been  tentatively 
scheduled  for  floor  action  in  October  and 
in  November,  but  was  removed  from 
those  schedules. 

The  delay  has  been  at  the  administra- 
tion's request.  It  is  over  an  issue  which  is 
important,  but  is  really  peripheral  to  the 
central  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  bill's 
central  purpose  is  to  authorize  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  negotiations  leading  to  re- 
form of  the  international  trading  system. 
The  stumbling  block  from  the  adminis- 
tration's viewpoint  is  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  long  as  that  country  does  not 
freely  allow  the  emigration  of  its  citizens. 

The  impasse  is  caused,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  strength  of  feeling  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  over  humanitarian  consid- 
erations, and  on  the  other,  by  the  deep 
concern  felt  by  the  administration  over 
the  effect  that  adoption  of  the  prohibi- 
tion on  credits  woiild  have  on  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
chance  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Passage  by  the  House  of  the  bill  is  the 
essential  first  hurdle  for  the  bill,  without 
which  there  wUl  be  no  legislation  on  this 
matter.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  if 
the  bill  goes  to  the  floor  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  provisions  relating  to  emigra- 
tion from  Communist  countries  will  be 
adopted  by  the  floor,  It  should  be  recog- 
nized by  persons  on  both  sides  of  that 
issue  that  the  bill  must  be  considered  by 
the  Senate,  that  there  will  be  time  there 
to  reflect  and  debate  on  some  of  the 
issues  Involved.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
compromise  provisions  that  would  ade- 
quately protect  the  interests  of  both  sides 
which  can  be  worked  out. 

In  the  meantime  progress  on  the  trade 
bill  is  important  to  the  trading  system 
and  the  chances  for  Its  successful  re- 
form The  United  States  does  not  domi- 
nate the  international  economic  system 
as  it  did  in  the  two  decades  following  the 


Second  World  War.  If  we  do  not  legis- 
late here  to  shape  the  direction  that  the 
evolution  of  the  system  will  take,  others 
will  do  so  and  we  will  not  like  the  re- 
sults. 

We  complain  about  the  preferential 
trading  arrangements  that  the  Euro- 
peans make  with  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  are  not  happy  with  the 
closed  nature  of  the  Japanese  economy. 
We  want  adequate  Internationally  agreed 
safeguards  to  protect  against  Injury  from 
Imports.  We  want  to  avoid  the  past  bur- 
dens of  the  United  States  carrj-ing  agri- 
cultural stocks  for  the  world,  to  feel  the 
full  effects  of  high  agricultural  demand 
in  lean  years,  and  to  have  to  let  our  land 
lie  fallow  in  the  better  years  so  that  in- 
eflBcient  foreign  farming  can  be  main- 
tamed.  We  want  to  have  fair  interna- 
tional rules  governing  trade,  and  fair 
procedures  to  settle  International  trade 
disputes. 

These  problems  do  not  lie  dormant 
while  we  review  the  foreign  policy  as- 
pects of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment. 
Rather,  these  problems  become  more 
serious. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  as  Informed  as 
Secretar>'  Kissinger  Ls  on  the  state  of 
our  relations  with  the  Soviets.  But  I  do 
understand  the  importance  of  Improving 
our  relations  with  our  trading  partners. 
It  is  vital.  In  this  area,  we  are  not  stand- 
ing still,  we  are  losing  ground.  Our 
negotiators  lack  any  credibility  at  the 
bargaining  table  without  the  trade  bill. 
No  progress  is  being  made  on  trade  issues 
today.  I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that 
the  House  vote  on  the  trade  bill  this 
year  and  that  the  administration  sup- 
port our  taking  this  step. 


LONGMONT.  COLORADO'S  TOTAL 
VOLUNTEER  BLOOD  DONOR  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON,  DONALD  G,  BROTZMAN 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  health  problems  caused  by  transfu- 
sions of  mfected  blood.  Earlier  in  the  year 
I  reintroduced  the  National  Blood  Bank 
Act  which  has.  as  Its  goal,  the  virtual 
elimination  of  infected  blood  transfu- 
sions by  1980.  The  bill  would  accomplish 
this  through  the  formulation  of  a  na- 
tional campaign  to  encourage  the  vol- 
untary donation  of  blood  and  through 
the  regulation  of  blood  banking  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

OflBcials  at  HEW  are  already  evidenc- 
ing their  concern  and  have  undertaken 
efforts  to  administratively  remove  the 
threat  of  infected  blood.  Also,  I  under- 
stand that  hearings  may  be  held  next 
year  on  the  legislation  I  have  Introduced. 

Some  communities,  to  their  credit,  are 
not  waiting  for  congressional  or  admin- 
istrative action.  They  are  moving  ahead 
with  their  own  volunteer  blood  programs. 
In  fact,  one  city  in  my  district,  Long- 
mont,  already  hasw^  totally  volunteer 
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blood  donor  program.  What  this  means 
Is  that  no  resident  of  Longmont.  whether 
hospitalized  In  Longmont  or  elsewhere, 
needs  to  be  concerned  with  blood  replace- 
ment. 

The  successful  effort  in  Longmont  was 
undertaken  as'a  project  of  the  Longmont 
division  of  the  Women's  AuxUiarj'  to  the 
Boulder  County  Medical  Society.  While 
the  auxiliary,  under  the  leaderslilp  of 
Mrs.  Severance  B.  Kelley  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert E.  Miller,  organized  the  effort,  it 
should  be  noted  that  other  sectors  of  the 
community  cooperated  to  make  the  pro- 
gram a  success. 

The  Longmont  program  does  not  cover 
blood  service  charges,  but  it  does  cover 
the  replacement  of  all  whole  blood  and 
blood  components.  This  is  done  at  no  cost 
to  anyone.  Arrangements  are  made  for  a 
mobile  unit  from  the  Belle  Bonfils  Memo- 
rial Blood  Bank  of  Denver  to  come  to 
Longmont  as  often  as  Is  necessai-j*  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  community  pool.  In  ad- 
dition, the  auxiliary  provides  all  of  the 
volunteer  help  required  to  arrange  for  an 
adequate  number  of  donors,  and  it  pro- 
vides personnel  to  assist  the  professional 
staff  during  the  actual  collection  of  blood. 
The  local  news  media  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large  have  responded  positively 
every  time  the  mobile  unit  has  been 
brought  to  Longmont. 

On  December  14,  Boulder,  Colo.,  will 
have  Its  first  community-wide  volunteer 
donation  program.  It  will  be  coordinated 
by  the  Boulder  members  of  the  Medical 
Society  Auxiliary,  and  It  will  serve  a  geo- 
grapliic  area  adjoining  that  served  by 
the  Longmont  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  members 
of  the  Longmont  Medical  Society  Auxil- 
iary are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts. I  hope  that  other  communities 
throughout  the  country  will  emulate 
their  outstanding  work.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  American  public  be  protected 
from  the  skldrow  blood  peddlers.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  see  that  enough 
blood  is  available  so  that  those  who  need 
transfusions  will  be  able  to  get  them. 
Longmont  Is  one  place  where  these  two 
important  objectives  are  being  met. 


HE  FED  US  STRENGTH 


HON.  HUGH  L,  CAREY 

OF   WrW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
seldom  It  is  that  I  rise  before  the  House 
to  speak  on  matters  other  than  pending 
legislative  business  or  issues  currently 
on  substantive  import  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  Rarer  still,  do  I  use  this  forum 
to  discuss  matters  of  personal  Import. 

However,  today,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  sorrow  shared  by  many  thousands  in 
New  York  City,  and  across  the  Nation,  I 
rise  to  say  some  few  words  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Logan  of  Harlem. 

Arthur  has  been  eulogized  in  loving 
words,  in  poetry,  and  in  music.  All  those 
of  whatever  racial,  ethnic,  religious,  so- 
cial, and  political  amalgam — those  who 
were  welcome  to  the  home  of  Arthur  and 
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Marian  Logan — all  join  with  me  In  ex- 
pressing our  loss  and  our  love  for  this 
gentle  but  strong  example  of  black  lead- 
ership at  its  very  finest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  leader- 
ship Is  very  much  In  the  pubUc  mind 
today.  Americans  are  struggling  to  re- 
define the  values  that  make  up  leader- 
ship worthy  of  the  name.  The  example 
of  Arthur  Logan  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
guldeposts  that  all  Americans  can  look 
to  in  our  seeking  for  the  substance  and 
undertaking  the  effectiveness  of  true 
leadership. 

Arthur's  leadership  w-as  an  example. 
Whether  It  was  climbing  five  flights  of 
stairs  to  treat  the  sick,  old  woman  at 
the  back  of  the  tenement,  or  turning 
impressive  testimonials  to  himself  Into 
fund-raising  events  for  one  of  his  many 
charitable  interests,  or  providing  the 
warmth  of  his  home  as  a  sympathetic 
forum  for  those  needing  to  express  them- 
selves In  the  fields  of  art.  science,  phi- 
losophy, religion  or  politics — all  these 
Arthur  Logan  did,  and  did  In  a  quiet,  but 
terribly  effective  way. 

Arthur  Logan  was  the  kind  of  leader 
that  John  Kennedy  liked.  Indeed,  they 
both  had  much  In  common.  They  piu"- 
sued  and  achieved  lives  of  personal  ex- 
cellence and  public  service.  They  felt 
things  very  deeply.  They  loved  and  suf- 
fered much  in  striving  and  achieving. 

It  is  easy  to  think  that  those  who  live 
their  lives  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
with  quiet  style  and  distinction,  have  an 
easy  time  of  It.  But  It  takes  a  strong  love 
and  an  equally  strong  will  to  continue  to 
give  yourself — day  after  day — year  after 
year — decade  after  decade. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  use  the  title  of  an  article  appearing 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  to 
begin  these  words  of  tribute  to  Arthur 
Logan.  True  It  Is  that  Arthur  "Fed  Us 
Strength."  Arthur's  strength  of  soul  and 
purpose  have  fed  us  in  past  times  of 
sorrow  and  trial— that  strength  must 
sustain  his  family  and  all  of  us  now  to 
bear  this  loss. 

I  pray  that  God  may  take  this  man 
of  love  under  His  owti  mantle  of  love  and 
grant  him  fullness  of  life.  I  also  pray  for 
the  comforting  of  his  wife,  Marian,  his 
children,  Adele  and  Warren,  and  all  his 
family  and  friends.  Helen,  my  wife,  and 
our  children  join  in  this  prayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  include  In  the  Record  the  oblt- 
xiary  from  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 29,  and  the  Roger  WUklns  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  of  Novem- 
ber 30. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  29,  1973] 

Dr.  ARTHtjR  C.  LocAN  Dies;  Surgeon  and 
Crvic  Leader 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Logan,  a  board  member  of 
the  city  Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation 
and  a  well-known  physician  and  surgeon, 
fell  to  his  death  yesterday  from  a  viaduct 
of  the  Henry  Hudson  Parkway  In  upper 
Manhattan. 

Dr.  Logan,  who  was  64  years  old,  was  widely 
regarded  for  his  support  of  and  personal  in- 
volvement In  many  national  civil  rights 
causes.  He  was  active  In  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  and  the 
National  ITrban  League. 

His  dedication  to  public  service  was 
known  throughout  the  country.  He  was  the 
object  of  numerous  public  tributes,  which  he 
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often  managed  to  transform  Into  fund-rais- 
ing events  for  one  of  his  many  causes.  Such 
was  the  case  with  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
In  his  honor  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  three  years 
ago,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  donated  to 
Knickerbocker  Hospital,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board. 

A  handsome,  sUverhalred  man  with  a  soft 
smile.  Dr.  Logan  headed  the  city's  pov- 
erty programs — as  chairman  of  the  Council 
Against  Poverty — during  the  most  turbulent 
days  of  the  mld-slxtles.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  Haryou-ACT,  an  organization  attempting 
to  help  disadvantaged  young  people  get  edu- 
cation and  jobs. 

AUTOPSY    TODAY 

Detective  Sgt.  Frank  Clento  of  the  Fifth 
Detective  District  homicide  squad  said  his 
men  had  reported  that  the  death  "'appeared 
to  be  a  suicide,"  but  he  added  that  the 
case  was  still  under  Investigation. 

The  police  found  the  body  at  about  8:30 
A.M.  on  the  pavement  at  West  134th  Street 
and  12th_A*«nue,  about  100  feet  below  the 
viaduct.  An  automobile  registered  In  Dr.  Lo- 
gan's name  was  found  parked  and  located  in 
the  southbound  lane  of  the  Parkway. 

The  police  said  there  was  no  evidence  to 
suspect  foul  play.  Dr.  Logan's  papers  and 
some  money  were  found  Intact,  they  re- 
ported, and  the  car  keys  were  In  his  pocket. 
The  city's  Chief  Medical  Examiner.  Milton 
Helpern,  said  an  autopsy  was  scheduled  for 
today. 

Identification  of  the  body  was  made  by 
the  widow,  Mrs.  Marian  Bruce  Logan,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Percy  E.  Sutton,  Man- 
hattan Borough  President. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  he  had  talked  to  Dr.  Lo- 
gan at  length  on  Saturday.  He  told  Dr. 
Logan  that  the  way  had  finally  been  cleared 
for  the  relocation  of  a  city  bus  depot  now  at 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  West  129tb  Street 
near  Knickerbocker  Hospital.  The  relocation 
of  the  terminal  would  allow  for  the  expansion 
of  the  hospital — a  move  that  Dr.  Logan  had 
been  seeking  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  that  Dr.  Logan  had  told 
his  wife  before  leaving  home  that  he  was 
going  to  the  hospital,  at  70  Convent  Avenue, 
and  then  to  look  at  the  new  bus  terminal 
site,  on  12th  Avenue  between  133d  and 
134th  Streets,  near  where  his  body  was  later 
discovered. 

"The  last  thing  In  the  world  this  guy  would 
do  would  be  to  commit  suicide.  He  had 
everything  going  for  him  and  nothing  against 
him,"  Mr.  Sutton  said. 

Mayor  Lindsay,  who  like  former  Mayor 
Wagner  before  him.  had  named  Dr.  Logan 
to  a  number  of  committees  serving  the  city. 
Issued  a  statement  calling  him  "a  civic  leader 
of  extraordinary  intelligence  and  devotion 
who  somehow  found  the  time  and  energy  to 
express  the  widest  range  of  social  conditions 
while  carrj'ing  the  full  load  of  medical  prac- 
tice and  involvement  In  the  medical  com- 
munity." 

Governor  Rockefeller  said  last  night:  "The 
death  of  Dr.  Logan  Is  a  great  tragedy  and 
a  profound  loss  to  the  community.  He  was 
an  outstanding  physician,  a  leader  In  efforts 
to  broaden  the  availability  of  medical  care 
In  New  York  City  and  an  important  figure 
In  the  civil  rights  movement.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  and  I  mourn  his  passing." 

DR.    KING  S    PHYSICIAN 

One  of  the  first  black  graduates  of  Colum- 
bia University's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Dr.  Logan  acted  as  personal  physi- 
cian to  many  noted  people,  including  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  Duke 
Ellington.  During  the  Poor  People's  March 
on  Washington  in  1967,  he  mobilized  a  med- 
ical team  to  treat  the  demonstrators  camped 
out  In  tents  in  "Resurrection  City." 

He  was  one  of  the  original  partners  in  the 
Upper  Manhattan  Medical  Group,  serving  the 
community  in  lower  Washington  Heights 
for  more  than  20  years.  In  addition,  he  found 
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UaM  to  be  acUve  In  hia  West  Side  nelghbor- 
bood.  helping  to  form  an  organization  to 
lobby  against  wbst  the  group  saw  as  the 
overbuilding  of  low-looome  bousing  In  the 
Waat  Side  Urban  Renewal  Area.  Be  lived  at 
1866  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

Dr.  Logan  was  born  In  Tuakegee,  Ala  , 
where  hie  father  was  treasurer  of  Tuskegee 
Institute.  He  graduated  from  Wllllama  Col- 
iege. 

Besides  his  wife.  Dr.  Logan  Is  survived  by 
a  dauKl^tc-  ^irs.  Adele  Logan  Alexander  of 
Waahlngton:  a  10-year-old  son,  Warren 
Arthur;  two  brothers.  Harold  K.  Logan  of 
Tuskegee  and  Paul  H.  Logan  of  Lafayette. 
Calif ,  and  two  sisters,  Uiss  Louise  T.  Logan 
and  Mrs.  Myra  Logan  Alston,  both  of  New 
York. 

[Prom  The  Washington  Post,  Nov.  30,  1973] 

"Hx  Fes  Us  Stsxngth" 

(By  Roger  Wlikins) 

Arthur  Logan  Is  dead.  That  doesn't  mean 
much  to  most  folks,  but  when  Arthur  died 
the  other  day.  the  amount  of  good  in  the 
world  dropped  perceptibly.  Be  was  that  much 
of  a  man. 

Arthur  was  a  black  man  with  white  skin, 
light  eyea.  straight  hair  and  a  sense  of  black 
power  that  came  not  from  mindless  exhilara- 
tion at  some  rally,  but  from  a  powerful  and 
sustained  love  of  black  people.  He  was  a 
64-yeax-old  Harlem  doctor  who  showed  all 
the  signs  of  burgeolse  achievement  that  the 
young  black  radicals  said  they  hated  so  much. 
Arthur  lived  well.  He  had  a  nice  bouse  In 
Manhattan,  but  be  wasn't  rich  and  didn't 
seem  to  care  to  be.  His  daughter  went  to 
Radcllffe.  came  to  Washington  with  her  hus- 
band, moved  with  him  through  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  White  Ho  uses  to  live  with  grace  and 
style  in  this  town.  Arthur  and  hie  last  wife. 
IKarlon.  ran  the  most  eclectic  and  exciting 
lalormal  salon  in  Manhattan  One  night  It 
lBl(ht  be  pork  chops,  good  wine  and  Murray 
Kempton.  The  next  it  would  be  pigs  knuck- 
les and  Martin  Luther  King.  Arthur  usually 
cooked  the  meat. 

So,  Where's  the  black  power  In  that?  Ar- 
thur sure  didn't  shout.  "Black  Power!  "  And, 
If  be  had.  people  would  have  laughed — he  was 
too  white  Adam  Powell — ruddy  white  with 
flowing  hair — once  clapped  Arthtir  to  his 
bosom  and  said,  "Us  black  folks  got  to  stick 
together  "  They  gleamed  white  together.  It 
was  absurd,  but  absolutely  real  Each  man. 
In  his  own  way,  knew  preotoely  about  the  pain 
In  the  black  psyche  and  touched  It  as  best 
be  could  through  the  foreshortened  days  of 
bis  lire.  Each  man  paid  a  price  Each  of  them 
Mdead. 

Arthur  Logan  was  a  lot  of  things.  He  was 
certainly  a  "civic  leader  "  And  he  was  also 
one  of  those  "first  Negroes."  There  la  all  the 
stuff  for  solid  obituaries — member  of  the 
board  of  the  New  York  City  Health  and  Hoe- 
pitala  corporation,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Poverty  Corporation,  chairman  of  Haryou 
Act,  founding  member  of  the  Upper  Manhat- 
tan Medical  Group,  son  of  the  treasurer  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  one  of  the  first  blacks 
to  go  through  WUllams  College  and  then  go 
on  to  graduate  from  Columbia  Utverslty's 
College  of  Physicians  and  S'urgeons — and  so 
on.  That's  all  good  encrugh  to  make  him  an 
honored  poobah.  btrt  the  question  persists, 
Where's  the  black  power? 

It  was  in  the  lore  Arthur  didn't  have  to 
wait  until  19M  to  learn  to  respect  himself,  to 
learn  to  love  other  black  people  or  to  know 
the  honor  that  comes  from  patiently  and 
carefully  putting  building  blocks  Into  place 
In  black  communities  for  decent  things  ttiat 
he  might  never  see  He  knew  about  the  dis- 
eases In  black  folks'  bodies  and  of  the  pain 
in  tbelr  hearts.  He  doctored  on  the  first  and 
"pastored  "  to  the  other 

Percy  Sutton,  the  black  borough  president 
of  Manhattan,  said,  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
"Arthur  was  the  glue  We  hurt  and  he  gave 
8o  we  asked  some  more  He  fed  us  strength 
and  w«  got  the  headlines.  He  may  have  been 
the  beat  of  all. " 
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Arthur  looked  at  Harlem  and  saw  people 
needlessly  sick,  so  he  became  the  apostle  of 
preventive  medicine.  He'd  look  at  the  whole 
family  and  knew  there  was  a  need  for  com- 
prehensive treatment  so  he  pushed  for  the 
creation  of  a  medical  group  that  could  treat 
a  chUd  or  a  jpiuidpa  or  one  man's  eyes,  toes 
and  liver  all  In  one  fell  swoop.  The  dream  of 
his  last  years  was  a  drastic  expansion  of  hos- 
pital faculties  for  the  people  of  West  Harlem. 
Nobody  had  to  preach  the  gospel  of  "black 
community"  to  Arthur.  He  lived  It — and  he 
dldnt  have  to.  He  could  have  taken  his  med- 
ical degree  and  fled  the  pain  to  affluent 
stupefaction.  Most  black  doctors  of  his  gen- 
eration did  that  with   no  compunction. 

So  there  was  that — patience  and  inatltu- 
tlon  building  in  a  black  community  for  days 
he  might  not  see  and  for  people  he  did  not 
know.  But  there  was  more.  There  was  the 
"paatorlng." 

Rep.  Andrew  Young  (D-Oa.),  once  one  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  closest  aides,  said  that 
when  Dr  King  was  down  and  In  trouble,  he 
would  go  to  Arthur.  "Arthur  was  one  of  the 
few  people  who  could  pastor  to  Martin." 
Young  said.  "It  wasn't  talk  about  strategy 
and  all  of  that.  It  was  when  Martin  felt  bad 
about  not  seeing  his  kids  enough — things 
that  were  deep  and  that  hurt  him.  That's 
when  he  would  go  to  Arthur."  And  so  did 
Duke  Ellington  and  Whitney  Toung,  Jackie 
Robinson,  Bayard  Rustln — and  hundreds  of 
other  blacks  who  nobody  ever  heard  about, 
but  who  were  stretched  almost  to  the  break- 
ing point  and  needed  patching  up  in  order 
to  do  the  next  day's  battle. 

And  be  nourished  young  blacks.  One  night 
at  a  party  at  bis  house,  he  got  a  young  black 
woman,  who  no  one  there  then  knew,  to  play 
the  piano  and  to  sing  some  songs.  When  she 
sat,  Arthur  said  to  Ellington.  "Duke,  this  is 
the  girl  1  told  yon  about.  Now  listen  "  The 
maestro's  heavUy  begged  eyes  narrowed  to 
•  weary  and  sophlsUcated  silt.  He  nodded 
and  wasn't  interested — until  the  music 
started.  Then  Duke  became  young.  Interested 
and  an  instant  fan.  He  may  have  helped  her 
on  her  way.  for  all  I  know.  At  least  It  was 
clear  that  was  what  wwt  In  Arthur's  mind. 
"The  first  time  ever  I  saw  hia  face."  she  sang. 
She  worked  then  at  Mr.  Henry's  up  on  the 
Hill,  and  pretty  soon  everybody  knew  about 
Roberta  Plack. 

But,  there  wasn't  Just  music  at  that 
house.  There  was  talk,  too  If  you  wanted  to 
raise  money  to  Oght  the  drug  traffic  In  Har- 
lem, help  make  Charlie  Evans  the  first  black 
mayor  In  Mississippi,  send  some  black  South 
African  kid  to  school,  help  Martin  march 
acroas  Alabama  or  do  anything  that  touched 
the  heartstrings  and  buUt  the  world,  all  you 
had  to  do  was  to  call  Arthur  and  Marlon. 
They  would  open  their  doors,  provide  the 
booze  and  let  the  speakln'  begin.  After  It 
was  over,  they  would  put  thetr  son.  Chip, 
to  bed  and  lay  the  first  cash  money  on  the 
line. 

So  that  was  Arthur  The  kind  of  fellow 
who  would  get  out  of  bed  at  two  In  the 
morning  to  see  some  sick  black  person.  It 
might  be  Martin  and  It  might  be  some  name- 
less old  lady  five  flights  up  who  nobody  else 
cared  enough  to  see.  They  were  black  and 
they  needed  love,  so  he  went.  It  was  all  the 
same  to  him. 

Black  power  to  yon,   Arthur  Logan. 


HONOR    ZION    BANK    PRESIDENT 
ROSS  BURGESS 
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Mr      McCLORT      Mr     Speaker,     on 

December  12,  1973,  my  long-time  Irlend, 
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Ross  A.  Burg&ss,  president  ot  Zlon 
State  Bank  L  Trust  Co.,  Zlon,  HI.,  will 
complete  50  years  of  banking  service.  No 
citizen  In  the  13th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois  enjoys  a  better  reputation  for 
business  integrity  and  devoted  com- 
munity .service  than  Ross  Burgess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recounting  Rosa 
Burgess"  50  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice, I  would  like  to  recount  the  experi- 
ences which  have  culminated  in  the 
prominent  role  he  attained  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  honored  bankers  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  half -century  ago,  a  19- 
year-old  Zion  youth  was  talked  into  try- 
ing his  hand  at  banking  Today,  that 
young  man,  Ross  A.  Burgess,  is  the  third 
president  of  the  Zlon  State  Bank  & 
Trust  Co .  which  Is  a  leading  financial 
institution  in  Lake  County.  Ross  joined 
the  staff  of  the  then  "Zion  Bank"  on 
the  advice  of  the  cashier  of  the  bank, 
William  L.  Bull,  known  to  most  Zion  resi- 
dents as  Deacon  Bull. 

Ross  had  wanted  to  be  an  apprentice 
In  the  bricklayers'  union  when  Deacon 
Bull  convinced  him  that  he  should  "try 
hia  hand  at  banking."  Ross  originally 
had  looked  toward  bricklaying  because 
it  was  tiie  trade  of  his  father.  However, 
once  Ross  decided  to  become  a  banker,  he 
went  about  It  with  all  the  energy  that  has 
become  the  mark  of  this  great  Zlon  resi- 
dent. He  enrolled  In  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking  In  Chicago,  attending 
evening  classes  for  9  years  until,  in  1937, 
he  gained  his  standard  certificate.  Not 
satisfied,  Ross  furthered  his  education  as 
a  banker  in  later  years  by  earning  an- 
other certificate  after  three  sximmer  ses- 
sions at  the  Central  States  School  of 
Banking  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Banker  Burgess  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Lake  County  Federation  of 
Bankers,  and  as  president  of  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Bank  Auditors  and 
Comptrollers. 

During  his  50  years  of  service.  Ross  A. 
Burgess  served  as  assistant  cashier,  cash- 
ier, vice  president,  and  finally  In  1952, 
became  president  of  the  Zion  State  Bank. 
However,  he  had  been  the  chief  executive 
officer  since  1936.  During  the  period  from 
1936,  and  largely  because  of  hia  abilities 
as  a  banker  and  a  community  leader,  the 
resources  of  the  Zion  State  Bank  climbed 
from  less  than  a  half  million  dollars  in 
1936  to  more  than  $58  million  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  banker.  Burgess  is 
considered  a  true  professional  leader  by 
his  peers.  An  associate  OTice  said. 

Ross  Burgess  Is  one  of  the  most  intelligent, 
Unaglnatlve,  resourceful,  Judicious,  and 
honest  people.  I  have  ever  known  In  or  out 
of  business. 

However,  banking  ha.',  not  been  his 
only  contribution  to  the  commimlty.  Be- 
sides being  a  business  leader,  he  also  has 
been  a  civic  leader.  He  served  two  terms 
with  distinction  on  the  Zlon  City  Council, 
and  was  primarily  responsible  for  a  vital 
million  dollar  street  improvement  pro- 
gram. Alsc  he  has  served  the  Christian 
Cfctholic  Church  as  chairman  of  the 
board;  has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace; 
was  twice  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce:  was  treasurer  of  a  number  of 
school  districts;   was  ..  member  of  the 
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Lake  County  Crime  Commission,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lake  County  Public  Water  Dis- 
trict Board  and  president  of  the  Zlon 
Hospital.  During  all  this  period,  he  also 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Catholic  Church  Choir,  and  served 
at  times  as  its  director.  He  has  sung  In 
the  choir  for  62  years. 

Never  one  to  duck  public  service.  Bur- 
gess has  worked  on  countless  commit- 
tees for  civic,  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions in  Northeastern  Illinois.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  influenced  many  of  the  men 
and  women  who  work  at  the  Zion  State 
Bank  to  become  involved  in  community 
and  governmental  affairs.  There  is 
hardly  a  local  governmental  unit  or  busi- 
ness, civic,  or  church  organization  which 
has  not  had  or  does  not  have,  at  least  one 
employee  of  the  Zion  State  Bank  serving 
in  some  Impxjrtant  role. 

Ross  Burgess  has  a  profound  respect 
for  our  Nation's  honored  traditions.  A 
graphic  manifestation  of  this,  is  the 
bank's  Heritage  room,  a  public  meeting 
room  containing  historic  reminders  of 
the  great  heritage  of  his  community. 
State,  and  Nation.  It  was  his  personal 
guidance  and  foresight  which  brought 
the  Heritage  room  to  fruition  in  the 
bank's  last  remodeling  in  1970.  Another 
expansion  of  the  bank  in  1974,  also  will 
bear  the  mark  of  Ross  Burgess'  thought- 
ful planning.  His  attention  bo  detail  and 
his  grasp  of  modem  banking  concepts 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  as- 
sociates or  his  competitors  that  Ross 
not  only  has  respect  for  tradition,  but 
also  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  bank- 
ers in  the  midwest. 

Many  area  residents  have  called  Ross 
Burgess  a  "good,  wise  and  courageous 
man,"  because  under  his  direction  and 
leadership  many  others  have  been  helped 
to  establish  successful  businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  glad  that  back 
in  1923,  W.  J.  "Deacon"  Bull  talked  a 
prospective  bricklayer  into  trying  his 
hand  at  banking.  For  throughout  50 
years  as  a  banker  and  civic  leader.  Ross 
A.  Burgess,  like  the  Zion  State  Bank,  has 
become  an  Institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ross  Burgess  is  being 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  on  De- 
cember 15,  by  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  bank,  as  well  as  many  persons 
prominent  in  the  community  and  public 
life  of  our  area.  I  am  privileged  to  be 
one  of  those  who  will  be  present  to  honor 
Ross  Burgess  on  that  occasion.  In  addi- 
tion. I  will  be  £u:knowledging  the  stead- 
fast devotion  and  help  which  has  been 
provided  by  his  faithful  wife,  Jessie.  The 
testimonial  dinner  has  been  an^anged  by 
my  friend,  Jim  Hotham,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded Ross  Burgess  as  president  of  the 
Zion  State  Bank  k  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  cari-y  to 
this  meeting  your  good  wishes,  as  well  as 
those  of  my  colleagues  in  this  great 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  proud. 
Indeed,  to  call  public  attention  to  Ross  A, 
Burgess's  outstanding  career  of  service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PUBLIC  FINANCING  FOR 
CAMPAIGNS 
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Mr.  HARVEY.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  House  took  decisive  action,  in  my 
judgment,  in  sendiiig  back  to  the  Senate 
the  public  debt  limit  measure  because 
that  body  had  included  in  it  nonger- 
mane  legislation  in  the  form  of  S.  372, 
dealing  with  campaign  reform  and 
spending.  I  supported  House  Resolution 
721,  which  was  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  347  to  54,  objecting  to  such  legislative 
procedure. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  House 
will  deal  with  the  vital  subject  of  cam- 
paign financing  and  reform  in  a  proper 
way.  I  note  that  it  is  probable  that  we 
will  be  voting  on  such  recommendations 
early  in  the  next  session  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

Because  of  the  subject  matter  and  the 
fact  that  it  ranks  among  the  highest 
priority  items  that  this  Congress  must 
deal  with  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
an  extremely  able  and  thorough  state- 
ment on  public  financing  for  elective 
Federal  offices.  This  is  a  statement  de- 
livered by  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Bill  Frenzel,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elections  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1973. 1  have  not  seen  or  read  over 
a  more  detailed  statement  on  this  subject. 
I  earnestly  urge  all  Members  to  read 
over  this  very  soimd  and  expert  state- 
ment by  Congressman  Frenzel,  which 
follows : 

Statement  of  Congressman  Bu-l  Frenzel 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  the  timely  and  signifi- 
cant subject  of  public  financing. 

The  crisis  of  confidence  In  government, 
specifically  the  Watergate  affair,  has  given 
great  thrust  to  proposals  for  public  financ- 
ing of  federal  elections.  Often,  the  popular 
image  of  such  plans  Is  that  they  will  magi- 
cally and  Instantly  purify  elections  and  re- 
lieve elected  officials  of  any  and  all  pres- 
sures and  taints  of  "dirty  money." 

Everyone  embraces  the  concept  of  clean, 
honest  and  open  elections,  but  the  impor- 
tant question  Is  whether  or  not  public  fi- 
nancing Is  in  fact  a  workable,  or  exclusive, 
means  to  move  toward  better  elections.  In 
the  aftermath  of  Watergate,  the  principle 
and  Idea  of  public  financing  of  elections  may 
seem  appealing  to  many  people.  But  will  it 
be  nearly  so  appealing  if  and  when  It  is 
Implemented? 

In  particular,  will  public  financing  bring 
a  halt  to  the  corrosive  effect  that  the 
wealthy,  special  and  vested  interest  often 
have  on  the  political  process?  Is  It  adminis- 
tratively workable?  What  implications  and 
ramifications  does  it  have  for  the  electoral 
process?  The  political  parties?  The  candi- 
dates? Political  action  committees?  Incum- 
bents? More  Importantly,  will  It  actually  In- 
crease public  confidence  in  the  American 
political  process.* 


POLITICAL    CONTRXBimONS:     SOtTKCE    OT    POWES 

The  concept  of  public  fnanclng  is  often 
considered  the  most  compelling  argument  In 
Its  favor.  Some  proponents  believe  public 
financing  wUl  rid  the  political  process  of  the 
corrupting  and  harmful  effects  of  private 
and  cori>orate  wealth.  This  belief  Is  usually 
based  on  the  assertion  that  the  special  and 
vested  Interests  are  powerful  because  they 
have  the  wealth  to  make  large  political  con- 
tributions. While  wealthy  Individuals  and 
groups  do  make  significant  political  con- 
tributions, and  while  these  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals do  have  considerable  Influence  over 
the  decision  making  process,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  contribution'  are  a 
primary  or  Important  source  of  their  Influence 
and  ix)wer. 

At  least  two  underlying  assumptions  of 
proponents  of  public  financing  are  more 
myth  than  fact.  They  need  to  be  challenged: 
1.  that  specj^al  and  vested  Interests  dominate 
the  political  process  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
public  Interest  and  that  their  wealth  auto- 
matically translates  Into  political  power; 
and  2.  that  the  Influence  of  these  interests  is 
a  direct  function  of  campaign  contributions 
or  the  amount  of  cash  they  pour  into  cam- 
paign coffers. 

I.  The  assertion  that  the  political  process 
is  dominated  by  the  wealthy,  vested  in- 
terests to  the  exclusion  of  the  public  interest 
Is  misleading  and  an  over-stmpUfled  view  of 
the  realities  of  our  democratic  processes. 
While  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
which  heavily  financed  interest  groups  have 
obtained  tax  loopholes,  subsidies  and  other 
government  favors,  there  are  also  many  In- 
stances where  these  interest  groups  have 
been  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  obtain 
legislation  favorable  to  their  interest  or  to 
block  legislation  that  was  unfavorable.  For 
example,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been: 

The  defeat  of  the  aerospace  lobby  in  the 
battle  over  the  SST; 


•Note. — There  are  numerous,  different  pro- 
posals for  the  public  financing  of  elections. 
They  range  from  complete  public  financing, 
to  optional  public  financing  to  partial  pub- 
lic financing  to  the  tax  check-off  system  to 
matching  grants  for  small  contributions.  It 
Is  almost  Impossible  to  make  generalizations 
about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all 
of  these  proposals.  This  testimony  will  try  to 
explore  some  of  the  conceptual  weaknesses 
and  dUIiculties  In  Implementation  of  public 
financing  schemes  in  general.  Based  on  this 
overall  and  general  analysis,  some  criticisms 
of  specific  programs  will  be  offered.  All  of  the 
general  criticisms  do  not  apply  to  all  of  the 
specific  public  financing  proposals,  but 
rather  attempt  to  point  out  and  Illustrate 
some  of  the  possible  pitfalls  of  public  fi- 
nancing. 

Supporters  of  public  financing  will  claim 
that  some  of  the  problems  mentioned  in 
this  testimony  are  Inherent  in  private  fi- 
nancing plans  and  not  In  the  concept  and 
implementation  of  public  financing.  However, 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  a  sys- 
tem of  public  financing  Is  going  to  meet 
constitutional  requirements,  it  will  have  to 
be  an  Integrated  approach  containing  pri- 
vate funding  as  well.  An  outright  ban  on 
private  contributions  -would  be  an  unreason- 
able and  unconstitutional  limitation  on 
rights  of  free  speech  and  expression.  Con- 
sequently, any  system  of  public  financing  will 
have  many  of  the  same  problems  as  private  fi- 
nancing. In  addition  to  those  created  by  In- 
creased federal  Involvement  in  the  political 
process. 


Reduction  of  the  oU  depiction  aUovanec 
In  U)e  1»«9  Tax  Reform  Act  la  tb«  tu:*  oX 
atrong  Industry  oppoeitlon: 

Active  govcrament  eSorta  to  clean  up  our 
waters,  Isuncbed  over  the  Intense  opposi- 
tion of  industnee  sucta  as  paper  and 
ci^micals; 

PsBWge  of  Medicare  in  1966  in  tbe  face 
of  aa  ail-out  AMA  mobilization  against  ttie 
bill. 

Enactment  of  stringent  air  pollution  eoa- 
trol  standards  regarding  auto  emiaaloas 
despite  the  opposition  of  tne  auto  induatry: 

Justice  Department  consent  decree  requir- 
ing ITT  to  divest  a  baU-dozen  major  sub- 
sidiaries acquired  in  mergers,  despite  its  vast 
financial  resources  and  an  Intense  campaign 
to  get  the  case  dropped; 

Opening  of  the  highway  trust  fund  in  spite 
of  extensive  lobbying  efforts  by  the  highway 
lobbies. 

Nor  have  these  been  isolated  inddenu.  De- 
fense and  apace  funding  have  expertenced 
steady  relative  declines,  despite  heavy  lobby- 
ing and  spending  by  the  so-called  "mUl- 
tary-tndustrlal"  complex,  while  spending  for 
health,  education  and  welfare  programs  has 
soared,  doubling  to  around  $100  bill  ion 

These  examples  are  not  meant  to  be  an 
attempt  to  obfuscate  the  sometimes  exces- 
sive and  occasionally  overwhelming  power  of 
tha  vested  mtereats.  but  rather  they  are  an 
•Vort  to  place  the  influence  of  the  special  In- 
terests vs.  the  public  interest  into  a  mote 
realistic  perspective. 

2  One  of  the  underlying  assumptions  of 
B\ip{>orters  of  public  financing  Is  that  dollars 
automatically  translate  into  political  power. 
and  that  each  vested  Interest's  sticcese  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  amount  of  Its  campaJgn  con- 
tribution Recent  episodes  like  the  FIT  affair, 
tiie  Veaeo  caper,  the  recent  textile  Import 
limitation  and  the  quick  burial  of  the  Preal- 
dentlal  Taak  Force  recommendat lou  that  oil 
quotas  be  phased  out  all  provide  impres- 
sionistic and  anecdotal  support  for  this 
thesis.  However,  before  a  theory  or  explana- 
tion can  be  accepted,  it  must  have  broad  or 
general  applicability.  It  must  explain  almoat 
all  of  the  cases,  or  even  a  significant  number 
of  caaea.  associated  wlih  a  problem,  rather 
than  Jtist  conveniently  selected  anecdotes 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  above-mentioned 
exceptions,  the  stereotyped  notion  that  cam- 
paign dollars  are  automatically  translated 
Into  special  Interest  legislation  or  govern- 
mental decisions  does  not  hold  up  Also,  to 
the  extent  that  campaign  contributions  do 
strengthen  the  hand  of  tbe  special  Interest 
groups,  it  must  be  reco^lBMt  that  this  in- 
cludes profeasK>DaJ  groups,  small  businesaes. 
labor,  farm  and  education  groups  aa  well  as 
large  corporations  and  wealthy  individuals. 

In  addition.  If  most  or  many  of  the  elected 
federal  officials  are  "tools"  cf  the  special  and 
vested  Interests,  or  are  "boughf  by  these  in- 
tereets  at  election  time  by  the  highest  bidder, 
we  might  expect  that  there  would  tie  a  ^ut 
of  money  for  political  campaigns  and  that 
political  candidates  receive  nnany  more  of- 
fers of  money  In  return  for  Influence  than 
they  can  pooalbly  use  In  a  political  campaign. 

In  fact,  polltlca  is  cenerally  underfinanced. 
Politicians  and  their  committeea  must  ac- 
tively solicit  campaign  contributions. 

Some  oX  the  recent  abuses  occurred  when 
political  candidates  or  their  aides  were  said 
to  have  coerced,  arm- twisted  and  extorted 
money  tiecauae  they  believed  that  they  did 
not  have  sufflclent  funds  to  win  the  election 
Some  of  the  Indivldiiais  and  organizations 
who  were  " arm -tw listed"  contributed  more 
out  of  fear  of  reeallatton  on  the  part  of  theae 
powerful  ofllcials,  than  in  the  hope  of  buy- 
lug"  power  If  all  a  candidate  bad  to  do  waa 
to  sell  hjmaeU  to  the  highest  bidder,  be 
would  not  need  to  use  coercive  tactics  to  ob- 
tain  contributions. 

At  this  point,  proponents  might  argue  that 
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public  financing  Is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  political  process  la  adequately  financed 
and  to  eliminate  instances  of  coercion.  They 
would  have  a  very  valid  point  if  public  fl- 
nanclnf  propoaals  would  increaae  the  amount 
of  funds  available  to  the  political  process. 
However,  as  will  be  noted  later  at  greater 
length,  almost  all  of  the  present  proposals 
would  actually  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
used  in  politicai  campaigns. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  almoat  impossible  to 
naeasure  the  Impact  of  political  gifts  and 
contributions  on  the  decision  making  process, 
aa  Dr    Alexander  Heard  has  noted : 

The  inherent  power  of  Immense  concen- 
trations of  wealth  In  a  nation  exlata  without 
regard  to  the  particular  ways  political 
party  and  candidate  activities  are  paid  for  . .  . 
It  becomes  an  Incredibly  dlfflcult  task  to 
distinguish  between  the  Impact  of  political 
gifts  that  emanate  from  large  and  small  pools 
of  wealth  and  the  Impact  of  other  means  of 
influence  that  such  concentrations  of  eco- 
nomic power  Inevitably  command  .  . 

Special  interest  influence  la  a  problem,  but 
campaign  contributions  are  only  one  of  many 
contributing  factors.  In  fact,  political  con- 
tribntloiis  may  not  be  a  major  or  primary 
source  of  power  for  the  special  and  vested 
Interests  There  are  at  least  three  other  fac- 
tors that  are  important  and  significant 
sources  of  their  power  and  Influence 

1.  The  producer  groupa  (usually  the  special 
and  rested  interests)  have  an  inherent  ad- 
vantage over  consumer  groups  (usually  tbe 
general  public) .  Specifically,  producer  groups 
have  more  time  and  greater  resources  which 
allow  them  to  develop  the  following  attri- 
bute* that  give  them  an  important  edge  In 
the  struggle  for  political  power 

tipecialiaed  knowledge  and  expertise  In  the 
complex  and  technical  matters  In  which  gov- 
ernmental decisions  are  required. 

Professional  staff  and  representatives  pos- 
seaBing  knowledge  ot  the  governmental 
proceaaea,  and  aoeeaa  to  the  key  people  who 
make  tha  decisions: 

A  large  stake  in  the  limited  range  of  Is- 
sues that  affect  their  Interest,  thus  allow- 
ing for  maximum  mobilisation  of  resources 
at  tbe  appropriate  time  and  place. 

A  certam  legitimacy",  because  tbe  parties 
most  affected  by  a  governmental  action 
should  have  a  large  role  in  determining  the 
outcome. 

Organization  networks  and  structures  that 
facilitate  articulation  and  forceful  presen- 
tation of  their  news  to  both  the  public  and 
the  relevant  government  deciston  makers. 

For  example.  If  a  public  utility  wants  an 
increase  In  ratea.  tt  has  the  time  and  re- 
sources to  Invest  a  considerabte  amount  of 
effort  In  a  campaign  to  obtain  governmental 
approval  It  can  develop  information  that 
will  demonstrate  the  great  need  for  such  an 
Increase  The  utility  knows  the  process  by 
which  to  obtain  approval  and  can  easily  con- 
tact the  proper  people  and  decision -makers. 
Having  a  huge  stake  In  the  Issue,  the  entire 
corporation's  reaonrees  can  be  mobilised  for 
this  particular  effort.  Since  the  company  Is 
greatly  affected  by  tbe  possible  increase,  the 
government  must  listen  and  weigh  its  case 

3.  PoliUcal  parties  In  the  United  States 
are  relatively  weak,  broadbased  and  decen- 
tralized. In  many  other  democratic  nations, 
the  parties  provide  a  stronger  focus  and  rally- 
ing point  for  the  consumer  or  public  inter- 
est. The  Influential  special  and  vested  in- 
terests In  the  United  States  are  not  often 
challenged  by  tbe  political  parties.  The  main 
check  on  their  powers  are  the  other,  con- 
flicting, ipfluentlai  special  and  vested  intar- 
ests. 

3.  Even  more  importantly,  the  United 
States  has  a  highly  fragmented,  govern- 
mental structure.  Decisions  on  particular  Is- 
sues  are   focused   in   legislative   committees 
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and  tubcommltteee  and  In  executive  agencies 
and  bureaus.  With  tbe  poF«lble  exception  of 
the  Oflce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
there  la  no  overall  budget  control  mechanum, 
no  overall  view  of  the  allocation  of  national 
prloritiea.  and  no  central  agency  that  can 
shape  and  drflne  national  public  poUc>-  Each 
■paclal  and  vested  Interest  merely  must  con- 
centrate Its  resources  on  a  handful  of  com- 
mittees, agencies  or  bureaucracies  to  obtain 
governmental  favors  and  assistance  Mean- 
while, more  broadly-based  groups,  such  as 
tha  consumer  and  the  public  interest  groups, 
face  the  difficult  Job  of  monitoring  and  over- 
seeing dozens  of  committees  hundreds  of  de- 
partments, agencies  and  bureaucracies,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  state  and  local 
political  entities. 

Given  these  other  factors,  public  financing 
may  fall  completely  to  curb  the  "excessive 
and  corroetve"  Influence  of  the  special  and 
vested  interests.  Certainly,  it  will  not  elimi- 
nate or  drastically  reduce  their  power  and 
Influence. 

rxOESAL     INVOLVEMENT 

Public  financing  would  Involve  the  use  of 
federal  funds  In  the  electoral  process  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  Increased 
federal  funding  may  result  In  greater  fed- 
eral control.  The  likelihood  of  federal  manip- 
ulation of  elections  In  the  future,  especially 
with  an  Independent  elections  commission.  Is 
not  great,  but  the  poBslbllltles  of  such  in- 
terference should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
recent  revelations  of  the  misdoings  of  trusted 
White  House  aides  In  trying  to  circumvent 
laws  by  recruiting  CIA  help  for  domestic  op- 
eratlon.s  and  using  the  FBI  to  gather  politi- 
cal information  Illustrates  the  real  poeslbll- 
itlea  of  unwarranted  Interference  that  public 
financing  might  create. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  public  financing 
might  open  the  electoral  process  to  manipu- 
lation by  the  federal  government:  (I)  The 
federal  government  couM  set  conditions  on 
the  candidate's  qualifications  over  and  above 
those  already  in  existence.  For  various  rea- 
sons. It  could  refuse  to  give  federal  funds  to 
candidates  who  were  allegedly  in  "violation" 
of  the  law.  classified  aa  "subversive",  or  who 
were  actively  opposed  to  the  major  parties 
or  the  party  In  power.  (2)  TTie  federal  govern- 
ment could  force  parties  to  conform  to 
federal  rules  and  regxilatlona  and  might 
eventually  gain  control  of  them.  (3)  Incum- 
bents could  purposefully  appropriate  small 
amounts  of  money  for  political  campaigns, 
thereby  making  It  Impossible  for  the  chal- 
lenger to  wage  an  effective  campaign  and 
assuring  themselves  of  victory.  (41  Congress 
and  the  President  might  be  unable  to  agree 
upon  bow  much  nioney  to  appropriate.  In 
which  case  there  might  be  little  or  no  funds 
for  political  campaigns.  (5)  TTie  federal 
agency  in  charge  of  administering  public  fi- 
nancing might  manipulate  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. It  could  amend  the  law  by  rule  without 
Congress  knowing  exactly  what  changes  were 
being  made  For  example.  Congress  recently 
amended  the  federal  Income  tax  check-off 
system,  designed  to  finance  presidential  elec- 
tions. Some  Congreaanten  thought  they  were 
simply  amending  the  law  to  Insure  that  the 
check-off  provisions  would  appear  on  the 
front  page  of  personal  Income  lax  returns. 
However,  some  of  them  later  found  out  that 
they  also  had  amended  the  law  to  require 
that  the  funds  be  divided  evenly  among  the 
two  parties  A  complicated  public  finance 
law  might  provide  similar  opportunities  for 
federal  agency  manipulation  of  the  electoral 
process. 

In  addition  to  tbe  problems  of  federal 
control,  public  funding  of  political  cam- 
paigns raises  significant  questions  about  the 
proper  allocation  of  national  priorities.  Will 
the  federal  government  be  deprived  of  valu- 
able funds  that  could  be  used  more  effectively 
In  other  areas  of  greater  national  priority? 
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Senator  Mansfield  and  others  say  that  public 
financing  should  be  of  the  highest  priority, 
but  others.  Including  myself,  disagree  Even 
though  the  sums  of  money  Involved  is  not 
great  relatively  speaking,  why  should  the 
taxpayers'  money  be  need  when  tbe  needs 
can  be  raised  privately? 

It  may  be  very  difficult  to  set  forth  a  work- 
able proposal  for  enforcement  of  a  public 
financing  law.  Some  proponents  say  that  It 
will  be  administered  and  enforced  by  an 
independent  elections  commission  or  other 
independent  federal  agency  What  will  ensure 
Its  independence?  Non-partisanship  under  a 
plan  of  public  financing  might  be  especially 
Important.  The  commission  or  agency  could 
literally  have  life  and  death  powers  over  all 
candidates,  because  it  might  control  the 
source  of  much  or  most  of  the  funding.  What 
guarantee  would  there  be  that  the  Inde- 
pendent elections  commission  or  other  fed- 
eral agency  would  not  develop  ways  of 
manipulating  election  processes  for  the  l)ene- 
fit  of  one  of  the  parties  or  several  of  the 
candidates?  What  would  prevent  an  In- 
cumbent President  from  vetoing  or  an  In- 
cumbent Congress  from  refusing  to  appro- 
priate money  for  political  campaigns,  thereby 
insuring  their  own  re-election? 

mixKAi.  vs.  parvA'rE  rtrNos 
In  support  of  public  financing,  proponents 
assert  that  private  fund  raising  Is  a  hu- 
miliating and  degrading  experience  that 
political  candidates  should  not  be  forced  to 
face.  While  fund  raising  can  be  difficult  and 
occasionally  embarrassing,  proponents  fall 
to  recognize  its  value  as  a  barometer  of:  (1) 
a  candidate's  popular  support,  (2)  public 
approval  of  his  record  while  In  office,  and  (3) 
his  seriousness  about  serving  In  public  of- 
fice. Furthermore,  many  public  financing 
proposals  might  put  candidates,  especially 
incumbents,  In  a  position  where  they  would 
have  to  do  very  little  to  get  elected. 

The  voracity  with  which  some  supporters 
assert  that  fund  raising  Is  a  degrading  ex- 
perience may  suggest  an  unwillingness  to 
present  their  record  to  tbe  public  and  a 
lack  of  Interest  In  one  of  the  most  Important 
aspects  of  our  political  process — political 
campaigning.  While  the  ballot  box  Is  an  es- 
sential means  of  measuring  popular  support 
for  a  candidate,  political  contributions  give 
Individuals  and  groups  an  opportunity  to 
register  strong  approval  and  disapproval  of 
a  particular  candidate  or  party. 

Congress  should  be  leery  of  spending  the 
taxpayers'  bard-earned  money  on  tbe  Inane 
paraphernalia  and  mindless  sloganeering 
that  are  now  a  part  of  son^  political  cam- 
paigns even  though  most  campaign  expend- 
itures might  be  good,  effective  and  legiti- 
mate uses  of  public  funds.  Consequently, 
Congress  should  be  sure  that  there  is  not 
another,  cheaper,  easier  way  to  obtain  the 
same  goals  sought  by  public  financing.  In 
particular,  a  strong,  vigorous  system  of  en- 
forcement of  contribution  limitations  would 
be  much  less  expensive  and  could  achieve 
the  same  results. 

The  abandonment  of  private  financing  will 
not  necessarily  end  campaign  abuses.  Under 
public  financing,  those  who  are  dishonest 
might  still  find  means  of  circumventing  the 
law.  Events  such  as  Watergate  might  still 
occur,  because  they  may  be  not  Just  a  re- 
flection of  the  way  in  which  we  finance  our 
campaigns,  but  of  a  mentality  and  set  of 
attitudes  that  will  persist  even  with  the 
advent  of  public  financing. 

Private  financing  does  have  many  advan- 
tages. It  has  helped  elect  politicians  of  all 
I>olltlcal  philosophies  With  proper  contribu- 
tion and  spending  limits,  wealthy  candidates 
need  have  no  special  advantages. 

Also,  private  financing  functions  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  free  market.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  traditional  ways  of  deter- 
mining the  popularity  and  attractiveness 
of    a    candidate.    Popular   candidates    rarely 
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have  a  shortage  of  funds,  while  unpopular 
candidates  are  usually  unable  to  raise  large 
amounts  of  funds.  Many  public  financing 
proposals  would  give  equal  amounts  of  funds 
to  both  types  of  candidates,  thereby  discrimi- 
nating against  thoee  who  are  more  popular. 

ABB   PRESENT   PROPOSALS  FOB  PT7BUC   FINANCING 
EOTTTABLE    AND     WORKABLE? 

Many  of  the  preeent  propoaals  for  public 
financing  make  an  Implicit  assumption:  that 
the  diversity  of  tbe  American  political  process 
can  be  made  to  conform  to  a  single  scheme 
of  public  financing.  Few  of  the  proposals  for 
public  financing  are  contoured  to  meet  the 
many  peculiarities  and  idiosyncracies  of  tbe 
states  and  localities.  For  example.  If  third 
party  or  fringe  candidates  were  required  to 
obtain  a  certain  number  of  signatures  In  or- 
der to  be  eligible  for  public  financing  (as  is 
tbe  case  In  one  public  financing  scheme), 
such  a  formula  might  be  discriminatory. 

There  axe  numerous  other  similar  situa- 
tions. If  a  security  deposit  were  to  be  required 
for  eligibility,  a  rich  candidate  might  have 
no  trouble  finding  a  dozen  or  fiif  ty  rich  friends 
to  put  up  (250  each  for  tbe  deposit.  On  tbe 
other  baud,  a  poor  candidate  might  not  know 
enough  wealthy  people  to  obtain  tbe  funds 
needed  for  the  deposit. 

More  Importantly,  most  public  financing 
proposals  severely  limit  tbe  amount  a  candi- 
date can  spend,  generally  In  the  range  of 
(50,000  to  $100,000  per  Congressional  district 
or  15<  to  20*  per  eligible  voter.  In  some  states 
(such  as  Connecticut) ,  this  sum  would  hardly 
pay  for  two  or  three  one-minute  television 
spots,  while  in  rural  southern  states  this 
sum  would  be  more  than  a  candidate  could 
realistically  ever  hope  to  spend.  Yet,  In  both 
Instances,  candidates  would  receive  exactly 
tbe  same  amount  of  federal  money. 

In  addition,  these  strict  limitations  are 
said  to  help  tbe  challenger  In  the  Senate,  but 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  they  tend  to 
help  tbe  Incumbent.  For  example.  In  the  1972 
races,  the  incumbents  In  the  Senate  outspent 
their  rivals  by  over  two  to  one.  Several  .of  the 
challengers  who  won  expressed  the  belief  that 
strict  limitations  would  have  Ijenefited  them 
and  hurt  the  Incumbent.  Yet.  In  tbe  House 
It  is  often  necessary  to  spend  a  huge  sum  of 
money  to  overcome  the  name  identification 
that  an  lncuml>ent  has.  Pew  of  the  present 
public  financing  schemes  take  these  para- 
doxical circumstances  into  account. 

Private  funds  tend  to  gravitate  toward 
races  that  are  Important  and  hotly  contested. 
Unimportant  races  and  contests  In  which 
only  one  candidate  has  a  serious  chance  of 
winning  do  not  attract  large  amounts  of 
private  money.  However,  under  public  financ- 
ing, money  could  be  equally  distributed.  For 
example,  the  80%  of  the  House  districts 
which  are  relatively  uncontested  might  re- 
ceive a  total  of  approximately  four  times 
more  money  than  the  20^;  that  are  hotly 
contested.  "This  would  be  a  mlsallocation  of 
federal  resources.  Close.  Important  races 
would  be  Inadequately  funded,  while  many 
of  the  relatively  unimportant  races  would  be 
over-funded. 

Under  a  system  of  public  financing,  a  one- 
shot  ot  minor  party  might  poll  sufficient  votes 
In  an  election  to  assure  a  sizeable  subsidy  In 
the  next  campaign.  By  the  time  of  the  next 
election,  It  is  feasible  that  such  a  party  would 
have  s[>ent  its  fury  and  be  virtually  extinct. 
Yet,  it  would  receive  several  million  dollars 
which  it  could  decide  to  spend  In  a  squan- 
drous  fashion. 

What  effect  will  public  financing  have  on 
the  thousands  of  federal,  state  and  local  elec- 
tion laws  now  on  tbe  books?  What  will  bap- 
f)en  if  the  federal  government  Is  a  major 
source  of  campaign  funding?  Will  the  impor- 
tance of  lobbying  increase  greatly?  Propo- 
nents of  public  financing  have  not  fully  ex- 
amined and  discussed  the  possible  Impact  of 
their  idea  on  the  diverse,  pluralist  political 
system  In  America, 
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IMPACT    ON    THE    POLITICAL    PABTIZ8 

There  are  three  main  ways  of  distributing 
"federal  funds  for  campaigns:  (1)  directly  to 
the  political  party,  (2)  directly  to  the  can- 
didate, and  (3)  a  mixture  of  the  first  two. 
Under  the  first  alternative,  more  power 
would  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  parties 
and  their  national  committees.  Since  they 
would  be  the  primary  or  only  source  of  funds, 
tbe  national  committees  might  use  the  money 
to  keep  party  candidates  and  Incumbents  in 
line.  Party  dissidents  and  Independents  could 
be  shortchanged  when  the  funds  are  passed 
out  and  could  be  pressured  Into  adopting 
the  party  line.  Because  the  political  parties 
would  no  longer  be  dependent  on  private 
sources,  public  financing  could  make  politi- 
cal parties,  presently  the  political  entitles 
with  the  most  broadly  based  popular  support, 
less  responsive  to  the  American  people.  For- 
mer Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs,  in  opposing  public 
financing  for  political  parties,  has  stated: 
•Tartles  should  not  derive  their  financing 
because  they  have  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  our  free  party  system,  political 
parties  have  grown  and  prospered  according 
to  the  amount  of  public  support  they  could 
command  for  their  candidates  and  programs, 
not  according  to  the  amount  they  can  cajole 
from  the  Congress." 

Several  yeairs  ago,  the  late  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  noted  one  of  the  harmful  conse- 
quences of  publicly-financed  parties: 

"To  aid  campaigns  by  direct  subsidy  from 
the  Treasury  would  only  further  separate  tbe 
Individual  citizen  from  tbe  political  process — 
Insulating  tbe  party  organization  from  any 
need  to  reach  citizens,  except  through  the 
one-way  communication  of  television  and  ad- 
vertising. Tbe  p>olitlcal  parties  would  talk  to 
tbe  citizen;  but  the  individual  could  not 
talk  back." 

Under  the  second  alternative,  whereby  the 
subsidy  Is  given  directly  to  the  candidate,  the 
power  of  the  candidates  would  be  greatly 
increased  and  the  parties  would  be  drastically 
weakened.  By  giving  money  directly  to  the 
candidate,  a  system  of  public  financing  would 
encourage  third  jsarty  and  splinter  candi- 
dates, because  the  p>olitical  parties  would 
have  much  less  control  over  who  ran.  Over  a 
period  of  time,  the  two-party  system  as  we 
know  It  might  be  destroyed  and  the  two 
major  parties  might  become  seriously  enough 
weakened  that  coalition  governments  would 
become  necessary.  Coalitions  and  parties 
might  divide  along  ideological  lines,  which 
could  greatly  increase  political  conflict  and 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  political  process. 
The  third  and  best  alternative  would  be  to 
give  funds  to  both  parties  and  candidates. 
However,  this  system  would  be  much  more 
costly,  and  It  might  be  most  difficult  to  find 
a  formula  that  would  maintain  an  equitable 
balance  between  candidates  and  parties.  Be- 
fore a  public  financing  plan  is  actually  Im- 
plemented, it  might  be  Impossible  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  ■will  maintain  this  delicate 
balance.  If  a  serlously-lmbalanced  formula 
were  to  be  Implemented  Initially,  it  might  be 
Impossible  to  change  it.  If  the  initial  for- 
mula favors  the  candidates  and  weakens  the 
parties,  candidates  would  be  elected  who  are 
very  Independent  of  the  party  system,  and 
who  would  resist  efforts  to  redress  the  Im- 
balance In  favor  of  strong  parties.  If  the 
original  formula  favors  the  parties,  candi- 
dates would  be  elected  who  are  strong  i>arty 
men  and  who  would  resist  efforts  that  might 
aid  independent  candidates. 

Proponents  of  public  financing  have  failed 
to  arrive  at  a  workable,  fair  and  equitable 
formula  for  third  and  minor  parties  They 
have  failed  to  derive  a  formula  that  would 
make  It  fairly  difficult,  but  still  quite  feasible 
for  a  third  party  to  receive  federal  funding. 
A  system  (e.g.  use  of  petitions)  that  might 
work  well  for  qualifying  third  and  minor 
parties  In  California  and  Oregon  might  fall 
miserably  In  New  York  and  Vermont.  A  sys- 
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tern  (e^.  security  deposit)  that  might  cause 
a  proUferatloD  of  third  party  and  splinter 
party  candidates  In  one  area  (e.g.  West- 
chester County)  might  make  It  extremely 
difficult  for  a  third  or  splinter  party  to  get 
federal  flnanclng  in  another  nearby  area 
(e.g.  South  Bronx).  Proponents  have  also 
failed  to  come  up  with  a  formula  that  will 
distribute  funds  fairly  and  equitably  among 
major  and  minor  parties. 

The  treatment  of  major,  minor  and  third 
parties  raises  substantial  constitutional 
questions.  Under  a  system  of  public  financ- 
ing, must  minority  parties  be  guaranteed 
equal  protection?  If  they  are.  they  would 
have  to  receive  as  much  or  more  than  major 
parties.  This  would  cause  a  proliferation  of 
minor  parties.  If  they  are  not  given  equal 
protection,  the  system  may  be  declared  un- 
constitutional. Even  If  a  minor  or  third 
party  is  given  as  much  as  a  major  party.  It 
may  stlU  be  discriminatory,  because  the  mi- 
nor party  must  spend  more  if  it  is  to  do  well 
In  an  election.  To  limit  the  amount  a  new. 
minor  or  third  party  can  receive  from  the 
federal  treasury  to  as  much  as  or  less  than 
the  amount  for  major  parties  might  severely 
cripple  the  ability  of  these  parties  to  wage 
successful  campaigns.  Furthermore,  there  are 
ample  legal  precedents  against  arbitrary  clas- 
sifications of  this  nature. 


ON    THX    CANOIDATeS 

Critic*  of  public  financing  have  for  years 
claimed  that  a  federal  subsidy  would  en- 
courage a  rash  of  frivolous  candidates  who 
enter  Just  to  get  a  subsidy  Recently,  pro- 
ponents have  offered  several  possible  reme- 
dies for  this  possibility.  So  far.  they  have 
come  up  with  three  main  ways  of  limiting 
frivolous,  "kook"  candidates  who  might  run 
for  otbce  as  an  exciting  ego-trip,  without 
much  thought  of  winning  or  serving. 

1.  Federal  assistance  could  be  limited  to 
candidates  able  to  present  petitions  signed 
by  a  large  enough  percentage  of  the  elector- 
ate to  show  the  candidate's  seriousness  and 
a  significant  degree  of  popular  support. 

There  are  several  problems  with  this  pro- 
posal Bach  state  has  different  requirements 
for  petition  signatures.  In  at  least  one  state. 
for  example,  all  signatures  on  a  petition  are 
Invalid  If  one  signature  is  Invalid  In  other 
states,  each  candidate's  petitions  and  every 
signature  can  be  challenged.  Name  and  ad- 
dresses will  be  illegible  If  only  registered 
voters  can  sign,  many  people  may  not  know 
they  are  unregistered.  Complications  In  the 
law  and  challenges  to  the  laws  may  slow 
down  processing  and  verification  procedures 
until  the  entire  election  Is  over.  A  system 
of  this  nature  would  only  bring  confusion 
and  chaoe  to  the  electoral  process. 

2.  Candidates  receiving  federal  assistance 
may  be  required  to  post  a  bond  or  security 
deposit  that  would  be  forfeited  If  they  failed 
to  gain  a  certain  percentage  of  the  vote. 
For  example,  under  the  Hart  bill,  all  would- 
be  candidates  who  want  federal  funds  would 
be  required  to  put  up  a  "security  deposit" 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  expected  subsidy  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  public  financing.  No 
Individual  or  organization  would  be  allowed 
to  put  up  more  than  (aso  tow  jxX  the  security 
deposit.  If  a  candidate  wanted  to  receive 
$60,000.  be  would  have  to  find  at  least  40 
people  to  put  up  9260  or  less  apiece  In  order 
to  receive  his  subsidy  If  the  candidate  re- 
ceived only  6-10%  of  the  vote,  he  would  lose 
his  deposit.  If  he  received  less  than  S'l  of  tbe 
vote,  he  would  lose  the  subsidy  and  bis 
deposit. 

ThU  proposal  might  discriminate  against 
candidates  from  poorer  areas  who  might  not 
know  20.  40  or  100  people  who  can  afford  to 
put  up  (290  for  a  campaign.  It  could  also 
discourage  Independent  candidates  who 
might  not  want  to  risk  going  into  debt  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Such  a  system  might 
also  prove  to  be  unworkable  There  could  be 
recounts  for  candidates  who  received  slightly 
less  than  5%  or  10"^  of  the  vote   Candidates 
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who  didn't  want  to  lose  their  subsidy  or 
security  deposit  would  demand  recounts  and 
tie  up  state  and  local  election  officials  for 
weeks  after  an  election. 

3.  Federal  assistance  could  be  made  con- 
ditional on  a  candidate's  ability  to  raise  a 
certain  amount  of  funds  In  small  private 
contributions.  These  contributions  would 
then  be  matched  with  federal  grants. 

This  Is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  eliminate 
frivolous  candidates  that  has  been  proposed 
so  far.  However,  this  propo.sal  would  provide 
a  huge  Incentive  for  the  washing  of  funds. 
For  example,  a  contributor  of  $1,000  would 
Increase  his  contribution  by  lOC^r,  If  he  gave 
It  under  20  different  names  at  tSO  per  name. 
Tbls  means  of  circumventing  the  law  would 
make  It  easier  for  a  candidate  to  qualify  for 
federal  assistance.  This  method  might  also 
raise  far  less  money  than  Is  needed  to  wage 
an  effective  Senatorial  or  Presidential  cam- 
paign, especially  when  It  Is  coupled  with 
stringent  contribution  limitations.  It  has 
also  been  described  as  "Just  another  grant 
program,"  tbe  incentives  of  which  may 
stimulate  candidates  and  causes  which  could 
not  flourish  on  their  own  merits. 

There  are  general  problems  with  all  of 
these  approaches  Presently,  some  candidates 
run  for  office  for  the  sole  purpose  of  airing 
the  Issues  and  "educating"  the  public.  All  of 
the  above  proposals  might  eliminate  or  re- 
duce candidates  of  this  type.  Also,  the 
hassles  and  difficulties  Involved  In  applying 
for  and  receiving  the  federal  funds  might 
discourage  some  highly  qualified  candidates 
from  running.  In  addition,  any  limitation  on 
frivolous  candidates  may  discriminate  and 
deny  equality  of  access  to  the  political 
process.  This  would  raise  some  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  constitutionality  of  such 
limitations.  Furthermore,  any  type  of  weed- 
ing-out  safeguards  must  be  automatic  and 
uniform  to  guarantee  some  semblance  of 
fairness  and  equity,  but  this  would  probably 
Involve  a  maze  of  rules  and  regulations, 
thereby  discouraging  participation  in  the 
political  process. 

KmCT    ON    STATX    AND    LOCAL    EACSS 

If  a  system  of  public  flnanclng  Is  adopted. 
It  Is  very  likely  that  many  states  would 
continue  with  their  systems  of  complete  pri- 
vate flnanclng  There  are  two  possible  serious 
consequences  of  a  system  of  public  financ- 
ing. Such  a  system  could  dry  up  funds  for 
state  and  local  candidates,  who  already  have 
a  difficult  time  raising  adequate  funds.  Pri- 
vate givers  might  feel  that  their  responsi- 
bility has  been  satisfied  by  tbe  National  Pro- 
gram. Special  interests  would  not.  As  a  re- 
sult, state  and  local  candidates  would  be 
unable  to  raise  sufficient  funds.  The  general 
public  would  probably  become  less  Informed 
about  these  state  and  local  candidates  and 
the  quality  of  state  and  local  governments 
might  decrease. 

On  the  other  band,  private  contributors — 
especially  special  interest  groups — might 
channel  the  funds  formerly  used  In  federal 
elections  Into  state  and  local  government. 
Expenditures  In  state  and  local  races  are 
presently  much  less  than  in  national  races, 
so  If  private  funds  were  channeled  toward 
the  state  and  local  sector,  it  might  be  easy 
to  "buy"  candidates  with  "dirty  money" 
Furthermore,  a  dramatic  Increase  In  spend- 
ing at  tbe  state  and  local  level  would  prob- 
ably mean  a  dramatic  inci^ase  In  overall 
spending  In  political  campaigns,  which  Is 
contrary  to  the  goals  of  many  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  public  flnanclng.  Chasing  "dirty 
money"  from  the  nation's  capltol  to  the  state 
capltoU  and  court  house  would  be  an  Ironic 
byproduct  of  federal  financing. 

BfTKCra   ON  CONTanUTIONS 

Some  public  flnanclng  proposals  would 
prohibit  private  contributions.  It  would 
probably  be  unconstitutional  to  deny  people 
the  long-enjoyed  right  to  contribute  to  elec- 
tion campaigns.  This  would  place  a  severe 
and  unnecessary  limitation  on  the  right  of 
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free  speech  and  expression.  In  addition.  It 
would  be  discriminatory,  because  It  would 
let  one  person  contribute  his  time,  labor  and 
expertise  to  a  campaign,  while  denying  an- 
other Individual  the  right  to  participate  In 
tbe  only  way  he  may  be  able  to.  For  example, 
an  accountant  could  donate  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  his  valuable  time,  while  blue 
collar  workers  would  be  unable  to  make  an 
equivalent  contribution  In  money.  Also,  such 
a  prohibition  would  reduce  citizen  participa- 
tion In  the  political  process.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Commerce  Committee,  Sen.  Mc- 
Oovern  heartily  concurred  with  the  following 
statement: 

A  citizen  ought  to  have  tbe  privilege  of 
makUig  a  contribution  out  of  bis  pocket  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  of  Involvement  that  he 
gets  which  is  desirable  and  almost  a  necessity 
In  our  system  of  representative  government. 

The  constitutional  implications  and  polit- 
ical consequences  of  a  prohibition  on  private 
contributions  are  too  severe  to  seriously  con- 
sider such  a  proposal. 

Other  public  flnanclng  proposals  set  low 
contribution  limitations.  Unless  strictly  and 
stringently  enforced,  low  limitations  would 
only  penalize  the  honest  candidates.  They 
would  Increase  the  Incentives  to  circumvent 
the  law.  A  person  who  contributes  to  several 
candidates  and  committees  might  violate 
these  low  restrictions  unintentionally.  On 
the  other  hand.  Intentional  violations  might 
be  made  to  appear  Inadvertent.  Even  the 
most  vigorous  enforcement  methods  might 
be  unable  to  uncover  many  of  the  resulting 
campaign  abuses. 

Still  other  public  financing  proposals  either 

(1)  set  contribution  limitations  quite  high, 

(2)  do  not  cover  primaries,  or  (3)  do  not 
cover  certain  types  of  candidates  and  parties. 
Under  any  of  these  conditions,  candidates 
would  still  be  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
the  special  and  vested  Interests,  because 
these  interests  would  still  have  considerable 
opportunities  to  channel  large  sums  of 
money  to  some  or  all  candidates. 

Finally,  some  public  flnanclng  proposals 
place  reasonable  limitations  on  contributions. 
Reasonable  contribution  limitations  would 
probably  be  constitutional  because  they  do 
not  severely  limit  free  speech. 

However,  these  propyosals  rals-.  the  ques- 
tion of  bow  to  regulate  the  solicitation  and 
use  of  private  money  obtained  In  addition  to 
those  funds  received  from  the  federal  treas- 
ury. Under  a  system  of  public  flnanclng 
which  permitted  private  contributions,  there 
would  have  to  be  not  Just  one.  but  two  sets 
of  complicated  rules:  one  for  funds  obtained 
from  the  federal  treasury  and  one  for  money 
obtained  from  private  sources.  Enforcement 
and  compliance  with  two  different  sets  of 
technical  regulations  might  prove  to  be  dif- 
ficult and  impractical  for  the  candidates  and 
the  enforcement  agency  alike. 

Some  proponents  of  public  flnanclng  have 
suggested  as  an  alternative  that  all  candi- 
dates be  allowed  to  choose  between  a  public 
financing  route  and  a  private  flnanclng  route. 
This,  however,  would  combine  the  worst  of 
both  systems  Even  If  it  didn't,  those  candi- 
dates who  take  the  private  route  might 
charge  those  who  take  the  public  route  with 
having  their  ^land  In  the  till.  Those  candi- 
dates who  go  the  public  route  nvlght  charge 
those  who  go  the  private  route  with  going  to 
the  "fat  cats"  and  being  the  lackeys  of  the 
special  and  vested  Interests.  Meanwhile,  tlie 
Important  campaign  issues  wUI  be  Ignored 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  already. 
Furthermore,  candidates  who  chose  the  pri- 
vate route  might  find  that  few  people  were 
willing  to  contribute,  because  the  public's 
attitude  might  be,  "You  could  have  gotten 
your  money  from  the  federal  treasury,  why 
come  to  us  for  a  hand-out?" 

Any  system  of  public  flnanclng  that  does 
not  completely  prohibit  private  contributions 
must  have  provisions  for  dealing  with  COPE. 
AmPAC,  BIPAC  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions. If  they  are  prohibited  from  contrlbut- 
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Ing    the  courts  might  declare  such  a  ban  as  actually  Increas*?  the  probability  that  "Indl- 

belng  an  unconstitutional  limitation  on  first  vlduala  of  quality  and  independence  "  will  be 

amendment   rights.    If    they    are    allowed    to  "automatically  defeai«<l  or  discouraged  from 

contribute,  the  special  and  vested  interests  trying."  Herbert  Alexander  In  his  testimony 

may  use  these  organizations  as  conduits  to  before    tbe    Senate    Commerce    Committee 

channel  huge  sums  of  money  Into  campaigns,  stated : 

If  there  are  strict  limitations  on  contribu-  One  of  the  key  goals  of  the  political  system 
tlons  by  these  groups  and  political  action  should  be  a  more  highly  competitive  system, 
committees,  it  may  dlscrlnUnate  against  some  because  it  helps  to  make  the  system  mere  re- 
broad-based  special  interest  groups.  sponslve.  LUnltallons  lend  to  reduce  oppor- 
.,,^,-r.  r>x,  »v»,T«nm-RKR  tunltles  for  voters  to  learn  something  aix)Ut 
m^crs  ON  ExPrNDnxREs  candidates,  but  even  more  significantly,  ceU- 
In  the  area  of  campaign  expenditures  many  ^^^  reduce  the  opportuniUes  for  voters  to 
of  the  proponents  of  public  flnanclng  make  j^^^^  Something  about  politics  ,  .  .  Election- 
several  assertions:  (1)  public  flnanclng  will  ^grlng  helps  to  structure  and  politicize  so- 
curb  the  costs  of  political  campaigns:  (3)  ^j^^y  and  this  Is  perlodlcaUy  essential  to  the 
It  is  desirable  to  curb  tbe  cost  of  campaigns,  gmoo'tjj  functioning  of  a  democracy, 
because  spending  Is  presently  too  high;  (3)  Liberal  columnist  Tom  Wicker  has  stated: 
a  reduction  In  Uie  amount  of  campaign  ex-  Considering  that  every  poll  shows  how  llt- 
pendltures  will  Improve  the  quality  of  the  y^  Americans  really  know  about  great  Is- 
polltlcal  process;  and  (4)  overall  expenditure  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  know  anything  about  even 
limitations  under  a  system  of  public  flnanc-  ^^  leading  politicians — considering  also  the 
Ing  are  workable  and  enforceable.  All  of  these  dismayed  record  of  lost  bond  Issues  and  de- 
assertlona  are  subject  to  challenge.  feated  propositions,  the  Immense  social  In- 
(1)  Many  proponents  of  public  flnanclng  ypgtments  many  believe  needed,  the  remaln- 
clte  the  alarming  and  splraling  cost  of  cam-  jj,g  number  of  uncontested  Congressional 
palgnlng  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  need  districts  and  one-party  states,  and  the 
for  public  financing.  Yet,  some  of  their  plans  shamefully  low  percentage  of  Americans  who 
for  public  flnanclng  might  actually  Increase  bother  to  vote  even  In  Presidential  races,  it 
spending.  For  example,  federal  subsidies  for  ^^^  ^^y  ^  argued  that  we  need  to  spend 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  cover  all  more,  not  less,  on  politics  and  the  political 
congressional  districts,  even  though  over  80%  education  It  entaiils. 

of  them  are  relatively  uncontested.  In  fact,  j^  jg  ^rue  that  Incumbent?  are  generally 
the  candidates  In  the  uncontested  districts,  j^^j^  ^^  ^^ise  more  money  than  their  op- 
where  spending  is  presently  negligible,  would  pgnents.  In  the  Senate  in  1972,  Incumbents 
receive  a  total  of  four  times  as  much  federal  outspent  their  challengers  by  an  average  of 
funds  as  those  candidates  in  the  20%  of  the  ^^^  ^q  Q^e.  On  the  other  hand,  especially  In 
districts  that  are  contested.  If  primaries  are  ^jjg  House  of  Representatives,  Incumbents 
included  and  limits  are  set  at  $100,000  or  20t  ^re  usually  beaten  only  by  challengers  who 
per  eligible  voter,  the  costs  could  run  to  $160  ^.g^  spend  huge  sums  of  money.  Most  of  the 
million  for  House  races  alone,  perhaps  total-  proposals  for  public  financing  would  limit 
ling  $300  mUllon  for  all  federal  elections  In  a  House  candidates  to  $60,000  to  $100,000.  How- 
presJdentlal  election  year.  Even  with  the  I im-  ^y^^  jjj  niany  Instances,  a  challenger  will 
Its  set  at  this  level  (higher  than  in  most  pub-  ^eea  around  $150,000  to  beat  an  incumbent. 
lie  financing  proposals),  it  would  be  almost  yjj._  ^  t^ls  were  the  limit  for  federal  cam- 
Impossible  to  beat  an  incumbent  In  a  House  paigns,  the  total  cost  for  House  campaigns 
race.  could  easily  run  to  $250  million  for  each 
(3)  Admittedly,  most  public  flnanclng  election.  A  $160,000  limitation  for  a  Congres- 
plans  set  the  limits  at  somewhat  lower  level,  sional  campaign  may  sound  huge  to  reform- 
Thls  Is  In  accordance  with  the  belief  that  grs  or  to  Incumbents  whose  re-election  does 
campaign  expenditures  are  too  high.  How-  not  require  sjjendlng  of  amounts  anywhere 
ever,  this  idea  needs  to  be  challenged.  The  near  this  figure.  However,  for  the  challenger, 
price  of  public  flnanclng  schemes  runs  as  low  lower  limitations  Impose  nearly  Impossible 
as  $93  million  ThU  figure  Is  mere  peanuts,  problems.  With  today's  costs  there  is  no  way 
The  advertising  budget  for  Procter  and  Gam-  ^  challenger  can  make  himself  known  over  a 
ble  in  1972  was  twice  this  figure.  Total  spend-  well-identlfled  Incumbent  when  there  are 
Ing  for  all  political  campaigns  was  $400  mil-  stringent  expenditure  limitations. 
lion  In  1972,  whUe  tbe  advertising  budget  for  An  Interesting  study  by  W.  P.  Lett  and 
all  U.S.  companies  totaled  $22.5  billion.  Is  p.  d.  Warner  m  of  the  Economics  Dcpart- 
thls  a  rational  allocation  of  national  prior-  ment  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  written 
Itles?  Should  the  cost  of  the  debate  on  which  m  1971  Is  reproduced  In  the  Congressional 
type  of  soap  suds  or  car  to  buy  exceed  by  flfty  Record  of  September  23  1971  on  pages  33137 
times  the  cost  of  the  debate  on  the  Important  to  33140.  Lett  and  Waruer  say  bluntly  that 
political  Issues  of  our  time?  Purtbermore,  the  the  Impact  of  spending  restrictions  is  "to 
costs  of  campaigning  in  the  United  States  are  insulate  the  Incumbent  and  for  all  practical 
actually  lower  than  that  In  many  other  coun-  purposes  insure  his  election." 
tries.  An  Index  of  political  expenditures  per  warner-Lotts  research  "Indicates,  for  ex- 
voter  for  various  countries  showed  a  range  of  j^pjpjp  that  an  office-holder  who  has  407c  of 
37*  for  Australia  to  $21  20  for  Israel.  The  ^j^^  ^^^^j  ^ngibie  votes  In  his  district  regls- 
Unlted  States,  at  $1.12  Is  clustered  near  In-  ,,  ^^  ^„^  ^,3  opponent 
dla  and  Japan  at  the  lower  range  of  tbe  in-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^l^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^J^^  g^^^ 

(3)    In    defense   of    pubUc    flnanclng    and  °^  ^^^  *°^*'  ^■°^*^  ^"^^    '            ,„       .„_        _. 

strict  expenditure  limitations,  supporters  say  Tft*>'f  *  shows  that  with  a  SO-S-SO^  party 

that  these  steps  wUl   Improve  the   political  registration,  the  challenper  must  spend  over 

process.  They  say  that  many  Individuals  of  $54,000   and   the   incumbent   only   $5,000   to 

quality  and  Independence  are  unable  to  raise  have  an  equal  chance  of  election, 
enough  money  to  run  a  respectable  campaign, 

and  are  automatically  defeated  or  discouraged  TABlF  4     MAXIMUH  imillHOOO  POINT  tSTIMATE  OF 

from   trying.  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURE   NECESSARY  TO  GIVE  CANDI- 

Some  of  these  proponents'  proposals  would  DATE  AN  EQUAL  A  PRIORI  CHANCE  OF  ElECTION 

cut    expenses    In    federal    elections    In    half.     . ^ 

While  the  amount  of  expenditures  In  a  cam-  y^i,  registration  in  tht 

palgn  IR  not  the  only  variable  affecting  pub-  party  ol  the  cjnd'Klste                          Expenditures 

lie  interest,  public  debate  on  the  Issue,  and         as  •  pereeni«j« •(  total — — 

the  number  of  penple  who  vote,  a  reduction  reiistitlioo                               Inrumbtnt 
In  expenditures  of  this  mapnltude  would  lead 

to  a  redaction   in   politiral   advertising   and      jo J3l,335.5» 

caBopatgnlng  which   might  very   well  reduce     40 11,091.46 

cltteen  Interest  and  participation,  as  well  as      *• 2  ssl  5 

reduce  the  likeiihiXKl  of  public  debate  on  the     jq !'""'''""'-'"'        li 470.89 

Issues.  Such  stringent  limitations  might  also         
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One  way  to  balance  the  scales  under  a 
system  of  public  flnanclng  does  exist.  A 
candidate  would  receive  more  money  it  he 
was  a  challenger  than  he  would  If  he  were 
an  Incumbent.  In  order  for  this  altemtitlve 
to  be  effective,  a  measure  of  the  value  of 
lncuml>ency  would  have  to  be  calculated 
and  the  difference  paid  to  the  challenger. 
This  system,  however,  stands  little  or  no 
chance  of  passage  because  Congressmen 
would  not  want  to  see  their  challengers  in  a 
position  of  beating  them  at  election  time. 

Another  myth  held  by  some  proponents  Is 
that  public  flnanclng  will  aid  the  common 
man  and  the  poor  man.  However,  public 
flnanclng  with  low  expenditure  limitations 
would  fall  to  do  anything  about  the  problem 
of  the  man  who  brings  not  money  but  other 
resources  to  the  election.  The  celebrity,  the 
sports  flgTjre,  the  movie  star  and  other  fa- 
mous individuals  will  have  had  their  advertis- 
ing done  for  them  as  a  result  of  their  occu- 
pation. They  don't  need  to  spend  money  on 
their  political  campaign.  Financial  restric- 
tions and  limitations  imposed  on  their  op- 
ponents may  simply  Insure  an  unequal  con- 
test and  deny  the  common  man  a  chance  to 
serve  in  Congress. 

(4)  Under  the  low  overall  limitations  of 
some  of  the  public  financing  proposals,  there 
would  be  greater  incentives  than  at  present 
to  circumvent  the  law,  and  it  would  be 
much  harder  to  monitor,  audit  and  oversee 
campaign  exp>endltures.  What  criterion 
would  be  used  to  determine  which  candidate 
an  ex{>endlture  wiU  be  credited  to?  How  will 
election  day  expenses  be  prcwated?  For  ex- 
tmiple,  a  gubernatorial  candidate,  who  is 
not  subject  to  federal  expenditure  limita- 
tions, could  rent  a  fleet  of  cars  for  his  sup- 
porters who  would  also  indirectly,  if  not  In- 
tentionally, be  assisting  candidates  for  fed- 
eral office.  'Would  these  expenditures  be  pro- 
rated for  the  federal  candidates,  even  if  they 
were  not  authorized?  Also,  state  and  local 
officials  or  Individual  citizens  might  spend 
money  for  a  candidate  for  federal  office  with- 
out his  authorization.  Would  this  be  in- 
cluded in  overall  expenditures?  If  activity 
such  as  this  is  permitted,  a  huge  loophole 
would  exist.  If  It  Is  prohibited,  the  law  may 
be  unconstitutional.  There  are  other  prob- 
lems with  limitations  under  present  public 
financing  proposals.  'What  happens  if  a  can- 
didate exceeds  his  limitations  and  runs  Into 
debt?  Is  the  federal  government  obligated 
to  pay  for  these  debts?  Such  an  offense  could 
be  either  Inadvertent  or  Intentional.  How 
would  a  candidate's  motives  be  determined? 

The  stringent,  sweeping  overall  expendi- 
ture limitations  that  some  public  flnanclng 
schemes  would  In.pose  may  also  Invite  viola- 
tions of  the  law  because  such  violations 
might  be  extremely  difficult  to  document  or 
prove.  It  gets  progressively  harder  to  keep 
track  of  what  a  candidate  or  bis  supporters 
are  spending  on  such  easily  manufactured 
Items  as  bumper  stickers  or  other  printed 
materials. 

PVBLIC    CONTIDENCX 

Perhaps  the  major  argument  used  In  sup- 
port of  public  flnanclng  Is  that  It  wU!  result 
In  clean,  open  and  honest  elections,  thereby 
iucreaslnp  public  confidence  In  a  system 
that  is  prestntly  beset  by  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence But  public  financing  will  not  increase 
public  confidence  If: 

It  falls  to  curb  the  excessive  power  of  the 
special  and  vested  interests; 

It  makes  the  political  parties,  presently 
the  political  entities  with  the  most  broadly 
based  popular  support,  less  respoiislve  to  the 
people; 

It  opens  the  way  for  federal  control  of 
political  ptarties  and  candidates: 

The  law  becomes  unenforceable  because 
of  unreasonable  limitations; 

It  becomes  an  Incumbent  Ouaranteed  Re- 
Bectlon  Act  In  which  challengers  have  Kttl© 
or  no  chance  of  winning: 
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Tbe  beleaguered  taxpayer  sees  his  hArd- 
earned  mosey  supportuig  c&ndldAtea  in 
whom  he  haji  no  positive  interest  or  to  whom 
be  may  object  moet  strenuously; 

The  taxpayer  aaaa  his  money  supporting 
mindless  sloganeermg  and  superfluous  rhet- 
oric that  goes  on  m  some  campaigns. 

It  sends  treasury  checks  to  ego- trippers 
Just  running  for  office  as  an  exciting  pastime, 
without  much  thought  of  winning  or  serv- 
ing: 

Ail  campaigns  are  subsidized  equally  when 
many  races  are  relatively  uncontested; 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  ruiis  to  $200 
or  »aOO  mlUlon? 

Even  if  most  of  the  above  horrors  do  not 
happen,  the  occurrence  of  only  a  few  of  them 
might  greatly  discredit  public  flnanclng. 
Another  unworltable,  unenforceable,  and  un- 
conscionably extravagant  system  might  only 
deal  a  permanently  crippling  blow  to  public 
confidence  in  the  American  political  process. 

CONCLUSION 

Tbe  arguments  in  favor  of  public  financ- 
ing are  not  without  merit.  However,  tbe 
Idea  has  not  received  adequate  study  and 
the  arguments  in  its  favor  are  not  as  strong 
as  is  commonly  thought.  Certainly,  a  pro- 
posal that  could  entail  such  dramatic 
changes  In  the  political  process  might  have 
many  unforeseeable  consequences,  and  has 
such  powerful  arguments  both  for  and 
against  should  warrant  a  most  careful  ex- 
amination and  evaluation.  Furthermore,  pro- 
ponents of  public  financing  should  not  forget 
that  the  same  goals  can  be  achieved  by  writ- 
ing responsible  rules  into  a  system  of  private 
financing.  Intensive  study  of  both  public 
financing  and  alternative  means  of  private 
financing  Is  needed  before  we  decide  which 
means  is  best  suitable  for  achieving  the  goal 
of  open,  honest  and  clean  elections. 


DONT   PANIC— AMERICA   CAN  SUR- 
VIVE  THIS   ENERGY   CRUNCH 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONUN 

or    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr  Speaker,  now  that 
the  full  Impact  of  our  energy  crunch  Is 
becoming  a  painfiil  reality,  many  people 
understandably  wonder  why  we  have 
been  caught  with  fuel  shortages  that 
tlireaten  our  standard  of  living. 

The  most  frequent  question  during  my 
Thanksgiving  visit  with  Arlzonans  was 
why  industry  and  Government  in  the 
worlds  most  consumer-oriented  nation 
had  failed  to  head  off  impending  short- 
ages with  Increased  supplies  to  satisfy 
rising  consumer  demand. 

After  all,  we  have  not  come  close  to 
nmning  out  of  fuel  in  the  physical  sense. 
There  Is  plenty  of  tolerably  clean  fuel 
still  available  in  the  world.  Thus  far.  It 
looks  like  the  energy  cnsis  is  a  self-in- 
flicted woimd — that  Uncle  Sams  short- 
sightedness is  to  blame,  not  Mother  Na- 
ture. 

Frankly  speaking,  this  energy  crisis 
that  has  caused  some  talk  In  terms  of 
possible  wholesale  fuel  rationing  and 
other  unwise  Government  measures  that 
fail  to  get  at  the  root  issue  of  increasing 
fuel  supplies,  was  caused  by  Government 
mismanagement  In  the  first  place. 

Government  officials  were  glad  to  ob- 
lige oil  companies  that  several  decades 
ago  asked  for  special  privileges,  such  as 
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oil  Import  quotas,  price  fixing,  said  oil 
proratic«iing  This  gave  the  bureaucracy 
a  chance  to  regxilate  and  control  yet  an- 
other area  of  our  economy. 

But  It  was  this  sort  of  Imprudent  Gov- 
ernment meddling  in  the  development 
and  marketing  of  fuel  that  initially  threw 
our  energy  industry  out  of  joint  and  al- 
lowed consumption  to  outstrip  both  cur- 
rent production  and  expansion  of  capac- 
ity. 

The  natural  gas  Industry — first  to  be 
hit  really  hard  by  supply  problems  last 
year — is  a  classic  case  in  point.  Through 
most  of  the  1960's.  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  held  a  tight  rein  on  the 
price  of  gas  at  the  wellhead — so  tight 
that  producers  found  it  improfltable  and 
gradually  stopped  exploring  for  new  gas. 

They  picked  up  their  rigs  and  went 
abroad,  where  the  chance  of  making  a 
profit  in  that  very  risky  business  was  bet- 
ter than  it  was  at  home.  The  number  ol 
new  wells  drilled  dropped  year  by  year, 
and  by  1968  the  United  States  was  using 
more  gas  each  year  than  was  being  dis- 
covered. The  problem  of  shortages,  then, 
resulted  less  from  inadequate  resources 
than  from  Ill-conceived  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has,  likewise, 
missed  the  boat  by  failing  before  now  to 
encourage  development  of  so-called 
exotic  energy  sources — atomic  fusion, 
solar  energy,  coal  gasification  and  lique- 
flcation,  geothermal  energy,  tidal  and 
wind  power,  and  magneto h.vdrod>namlcs. 

Until  the  new  House  Energy  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  was 
organized  this  year,  none  of  the  six  or  so 
committees  and  subcommittees  con- 
cerned with  energy  had  constructively 
set  out  toward  a  long-term  program  to 
develop  these  new  energy  sources  to  carry 
us  forward  in  the  event  of  fossil  fuel 
shortages  or  depletion. 

Even  though  our  Energy  Subcommit- 
tee is  now  moving  full  steam  ahead  to 
pursue  solar  energy  and  the  other  ex- 
otics, because  this  was  not  started  a 
decade  ago,  we  have  been  caught  without 
alternative  energy  sources  during  the  im- 
mediate fuel  shortage  problem. 

This  has  been  aggravated  by  the  Mid- 
east oil  cutoff  and  the  fact  that  oil  from 
Alaska  is  still  4  years  away.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  are  in  for  some  discomfort  and 
belt-tightening  for  the  next  several 
years. 

My  urgent  hope  Is  that  the  American 
people  persevere  as  they  always  have — 
that  they  remain  calm  and  do  not  panic 
l)ecause  of  the  current  energy  squeeze. 
Sloganeers  and  big  government  advo- 
cates will  call  for  unwise  Government 
measures  such  as  fuel  rationing  and  so 
forth  to  see  us  Uirough  this  crisis  But 
we  must  avoid  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
buffaloed  by  further  attempts  at  bureau- 
cratization. 

This  energy  crvmch  will  be  relieved  by 
restoring  the  time-tested  free  market 
demand  and  supply  balance,  thus  allow- 
ing fair  competitive  forces  to  establish 
realistic  prices  for  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead  and  gasoline  at  the  pump.  It 
will  not  be  permanently  relieved  by  more 
Government  edicts  and  regulations 

We  must  also  remember  our  own  con- 
tribution as  consumers  to  the  critical 
demand  for  energy.  While  we  work  to- 
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ward  long-range  solutions  on  a  national 
level,  as  we  now  are  in  the  Congress,  we 
must  also  eliminate  squandering  of  en- 
ergy resources  through  inefficiency  and 
extravagance. 

We  must  expect  of  Industry  an  in- 
creased efficiency  in  such  areas  as  energy 
conversion,  automotive  design,  and  air- 
line management. 

We  must  expect  of  ourselves  modera- 
tion in  such  areas  as  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  our  homes  and  buildings, 
and  driving  our  cars  and  other  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

Individual  prudence  In  the  use  of  en- 
ergy at  home,  at  work,  and  at  play  can 
make  a  great  contribution  in  moderating 
the  energj-  demand  curve. 

We  all  have  ample  reason  to  trust  the 
ability  of  American  commonseiise  and 
technology  to  solve  the  long-term  energj- 
crisis.  We  must  each  trust  the  other  to 
exercise  that  restraint  necessary  to  ea,se 
the  burden  of  tiip  slinrt-term  energj- 
cninch. 


POST  EDITORIAL  CORRECTS  PRESI- 
DENTS  SCAPEGOATING 

HON.  WiLLlAM  5.  MOORHEAD 

or    PrNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  would  debate  that  the  Na- 
tion faces  a  legitimate  energy  crisis,  most 
certainly  now  and  probably  for  several 
years  to  come. 

It  is  a  time  when  the  few  paths  of 
action  available  to  us,  as  a  nation,  must 
not  be  made  more  difficult  by  useless  pos- 
turing, the  spreading  of  misinformation, 
and  Just  plain  scapegoating. 

Yet  this  realization  seems  to  have  es- 
caped the  President.  In  his  haste  to 
transfer  blame  for  our  current  energy 
dilemma  to  everyone  but  himself,  he  has 
claimed,  on  nationwide  television,  that 
the  Congress  has  refused  to  send  him 
needed  legislation,  which  if  passed  and 
signed,  would  provide  some  sort  of  mys- 
terious relief  from  the  Arab  oil  cutback 
and  our  own  monumental  wastefulnes.s. 

The  Washington  Post,  on  Sunday  No- 
vember 25,  correctly  editorialized  that 
most  of  the  bills  the  President  alluded  to 
were  by  no  means  crucial  and  even  if 
passed  could  do  little  to  allcviute  our 
present  problems. 

I  Include  the  Post  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  for  the  information  of 
those  who  might  be  gulled  by  the  Pre&i- 
dents  claims: 

The  Pkzvoent,  Congress  and  Energy 

To  get  through  the  coming  year  without 
excessive  economic  damage,  the  country  Is 
going  to  need  new  energy  legislation  of  great 
range  and  strength.  It  is  legislation  that  will 
sharply  affect  all  of  us,  and  public  attitudes 
toward  the  rules  will  be  crucial.  That  kind  of 
legislation  requires  close  and  continuous  co- 
operation between  the  White  House  and 
Congress.  Since  these  statements  are  obvious 
to  the  point  of  t>elng  truisms,  Mr.  NIxons 
current  aggressive  hostility  toward  Congress 
becomes  all  the  more  mystifying.  He  is  now 
pursuing  a  vehement  campaign  to  blame  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  energy  shortages  on 
Congress  and  Its  Democratic   leaders,  while 
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simultaneously  asking  them  for  more  help. 
His  appearance  before  the  Associated  Press 
managing  editors  a  week  ago  was  a  partic- 
ularly egregious  example. 

He  sent  Congress  a  message  last  April,  he 
said.  And  what  happened?  "I  asked  them  for 
seven  pieces  of  legislation  to  deal  with 
energy.  One  has  reached  my  desk,  the  Alaska 
pipeline.  I  signed  It.  The  other  six.  I  hope 
they  act  before  they  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas .  .  .  The  President  warned  In  April,  the 
Congress  did  not  act  and  now.  It  Is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  get  away  from  some  of  these 
other  diversions  if  they  have  time  and  get 
on  to  this  energy  crisis."  This  accusation 
suggests  Mr.  Nixon  Is  not  fully  briefed  on 
his  own  program. 

One  of  those  six  pending  bills  of  which 
he  spoke  would  provide  compensation  for 
the  companies  that  held  the  canceled  drilling 
leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  It  is 
not  an  energy  bill  at  all,  but  rather  a  com- 
pensation bill  And  where  Is  It  now?  The  ad- 
ministration withdrew  It,  four  days  before 
Mr.  Nlxon"s  appearance  before  the  managing 
editors. 

Another  of  the  six  April  proposals  wsis  a 
tax  credit  to  encourage  exploratory  oil  drill- 
ing. But  rising  oil  prices  over  the  last  six 
months  have  set  off  a  tremendous  explora- 
tion boom  that  Is  currently  limited  only  by 
the  severe  shortages  in  drilling  equipment 
and  casing  pipe.  Whatever  the  circumstances 
of  last  April,  further  tax  credits  are  hardly 
required  now.  Still  another  of  the  April  pro- 
posals was  to  develop  deep  water  ports  to  un- 
load huge  tankers  bringing  us  crude  oU  from, 
mainly,  the  Arab  countries.  Current  develop- 
ments In  the  Mideast  seem  to  have  diminish- 
ed the  urgency  of  the  superport  bill.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  quite  rightly  proclaimed  Inde- 
pendence In  fuel  supply  to  be  a  national  goal. 
But  If  we  are  building  toward  independence 
of  supply,  do  we  also  need  superporta  for 
Arabian  oil?  It  does  not  appear  that  anyone 
In  the  administration  has  seriously  addressed 
the  question.  Mr.  Nixon  was  merely  scoring 
a  polemical  point  refiexlvely  and  recklessly. 

One  of  the  April  proposals  would  have 
simplified  site  selection  and  approval  for 
electric  generating  plants.  Another  would 
have  set  -lew  sta-.dards  for  strip  miners. 
Both  are  moving  slowly  because  they  raise 
difficult  Issues  of  environmental  protection, 
conservation  and  safety.  Neither  of  them 
offers  any  very  sudden  relief  of  the  shortages. 

Of  all  seven  of  Mr.  Nixon's  April  proposals, 
there  was  only  one — the  bill  to  deregulate 
natural  gas — that  would  have  helped  the 
country  this  winter.  It  might  have  helped 
quite  a  lot.  But  It  Is  stalemated  for  reasons 
that  Illustrate  the  central  defect  In  the  ad- 
ministration's whole  approach  to  energy 
legislation. 

The  case  for  deregulating  gas  gets  stronger 
as  the  price  of  oil  rises.  Of  the  three  basic 
fuels — coal,  oil  and  gas — only  one  Is  reg- 
ulated. The  wider  the  gap  between  the  low 
price  of  gas  and  the  high  prices  of  competing 
fuels,  the  more  the  gas  shortage  is  aggra- 
vated. But  the  Issue  of  deregulation  is  a 
famllar  one,  and  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that 
Congress  will  not  act  until  It  has  a  bill  that 
adequately  responds  to  the  legitimate  and 
well-founded  fears  of  consumers. 

Any  successful  bill  will  have  to  contain 
guarantees  that  gas  r.tes  will  not  continue 
to  favor  Industry  by  loading  the  whole  rise 
on  householders.  It  will  also  have  to  assure 
consumers  that  the  continental  pipelines 
cannot  oe  used  to  destroy  competition  among 
producers.  Several  congressional  committees 
are  working  on  legislation  that  can  answer 
t:i3se  doubts.  But  they  are  not  getting  much 
help  from  the  administration,  which  tends 
tj  view  amendments  as  evidence  of  insub- 
cidlnatlon. 

"  e  most  valuable  energy  legislation  en- 
a:ted  this  year  has  been  the  oU  allocation 
authority,  whlcb   was  netOier  sought  nor. 
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until  last  week,  even  supported  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  It  was  originally  put  forward 
by  Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (D-Mo.)  and 
tacked  as  an  amendment  onto  the  wage  ejid 
price  control  bUl  last  AprU.  The  administra- 
tion disliked  the  Idea  at  the  time,  but  that 
legislation  enabled  them  to  begin  fuel  oil 
allocation  last  month. 

Last  week  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize gasoline  rationing.  President  Nixon 
first  asked  for  this  authorization  on  Nov.  7. 
The  bill  that  the  Senate  passed  was  Intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  on 
Oct.  18.  We  are  seeing.  In  fact,  an  ex- 
traordinary demonstration  of  congressional 
Initiative. 

Mr.  Nixon's  April  message  had,  In  general, 
one  pervasive  defect  that  explains  the  mea- 
ger response.  It  Is  a  matter  of  balance.  All  of 
his  proposals  benefited  the  oil  and  coal  com- 
panies, heavily  and  obviously.  Some  of  them 
clearly  benefited  the  public  as  well.  But  the 
circumstance  that  they  all  came  down  in 
favor  of  the  same  set  of  Interests  gave  the 
message  a  dismaying  lopsiaedness.  If  citizens 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  much  higher  prices 
and  tolerate  lower  environmental  standards, 
they  would  like  to  see  some  sign  that  the 
companies  are  going  to  have  to  give  a  little 
too.  There  was  no  hint  of  It  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
April  address,  and  not  much  In  any  of  the 
subsequent  addresses.  TTiat,  at  bottom,  Is  why 
his  proposals  do  not  get  rapid  action  In  the 
midst  of  shortages  that  even  he  now  acknowl- 
edges do  constitute  a  crisis. 
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IOWA  GOVERNORS  CONFERENCE 


HON.  WILEY  MAYNE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  yesterday,  on  November  29.  to 
address  the  Iowa  Governor's  Conference 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
at  Des  Moines.  Tliis  significant  3-day 
meeting  was  called  by  Governor  Robert 
D.  Ray  of  Iowa,  and  was  organized  by 
Dean  John  D.  Scarlett  of  D:ake  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  chairman  of  the  Iowa 
Crime  Commission,  and  the  commission's 
executive  director  George  W.  Orr.  My  re- 
marks to  this  highly  successful  and  well 
attended  conference  follow : 
Remarks    or    Congres.sman    Wiley    Mayne 

I  am  delighted  to  meet  this  afternoon  with 
this  distinguished  group  of  public  officials 
and  citizens  from  throughout  Iowa  who  are 
generotisly  contributing  your  time  and  abil- 
ity to  the  Iowa  Governors  Conference  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals.  Prom 
over  500  standards  and  ^oals  recommended 
In  the  five  volume  ta.sk  fi  rce  reports  of  the 
National  Adrtsory  Commission  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  Chairman  John  Scarlett  and 
Director  George  Orr  have  .selected  115  stand- 
ards and  goals  which  identify  ti^.e  moet  real- 
istic problems  and  most  attainable  objec- 
tives for  our  particular  Slate  lowans  should 
Indeed  be  proud  that  ours  is  one  of  the  first 
States  to  react  to  the  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Comml,sslon  and  to  test  the 
proposed  standards  and  goals  against  real 
conditions  here  at  home  You  have  been 
considering  the  applicability  of  these  stand- 
ards In  your  respective  workshops  this  »-eek. 
You  have  determined  whether  Iowa  already 
meets  or  exceeds  a  particular  standard, 
whether  It  shovild  be  adopted,  modified,  or 
rejected,  what  legislation  or  administrative 
action  may  be  required  U>  implement  the 
standard,  bow  much  it  wUl  cost  and  what 
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target  date  shotUd  be  established  and 
whether  It  will  really  work.  Some  of  the 
selected  standards  and  goals  have  no  doubt 
proved  to  be  highly  controversial,  but  I  am 
advised  by  the  organizers  of  the  Conference 
this  morning  that  It  has  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectations. 

Your  determinations  as  to  what  standards 
and  goals  are  feasible  for  Iowa  wUl  be  of 
great  assistance  In  the  long-range  planning 
of  the  Iowa  Crime  Commission.  They  should 
provide  the  basis  for  legislation  and  for  pri- 
vate and  public  action  to  improve  State  and 
local   criminal   justice. 

We  must  all  recognize  that  serious  abuses 
and  weaknesses  continue  to  undermine  the 
criminal  Justice  system  of  this  nation.  This 
Is  also  true  to  a  more  limited  extent  In  Iowa. 
Some  of  the  deficiencies  which  concern  us 
are  overcrowded  and  Inadequate  court  facili- 
ties, the  urgent  need  for  additional  Judges, 
delays  encountered  In  prosecution  of  both 
criminal  and  civil  actions,  the  lack  of  Initi- 
ative on  the  part  of  some  Judges  to  expedite 
actions  and  clear  dockets,  too  liberal  policies 
of  granting  postponements  of  trial  dates,  and 
the  overwhelming  burdens  Imposed  by  an 
ever-Increasing  volume  of  cases.  Prisons  too 
often  fail  to  rehabilitate,  police  forces  are 
underpaid  and  undertralned.  and  case  loads 
are  unevenly  distributed  among  trial  Judges, 
Shocking  discrepancies  occur  In  penalties 
imposed  for  various  offenses.  In  1971,  nation- 
wide, 71  %  of  those  convicted  of  auto  theft 
went  to  Jail  for  an  average  3  years  whereas 
only  22'"<  of  those  convicted  for  embezzle- 
ment received  any  Jail  sentence,  and  then 
averaging  only  1.7  years.  Of  course  em- 
bezzlers are  generally  more  educated  and 
well  to  do  than  car  thieves.  Defendants  con- 
victed of  federal  income  tax  evasion  In  one 
federal  district  Invariably  serve  time  while 
those  in  an  adjoining  district  never  do. 

I  recognize  In  this  room  today  many  per- 
sons who  have  long  sought  needed  reforms 
in  our  system  of  Justice  here  In  Iowa  in- 
cluding some  with  whom  I  worked  for  adop- 
tion of  the  Iowa  Plan  for  selection  of  Judges 
In  the  early  60s.  You  have  been  especially 
active  In  Improving  standards  of  criminal 
Justice,  seeking  to  raise  the  level  of  integrity 
and  ability  in  the  law  enforcement  profession 
as  a  whole,  sheriffs,  police,  prosecutors  and 
Judges  alike.  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
this  week  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  prob- 
lems, when  he  criticized  the  fact  that.  In 
his  estimation,  over  half  of  the  nation's 
lawyers  appearing  in  court  rooms,  whether  In 
criminal  or  civil  cases,  are  inadequately 
trained  to  try  the  cases  He  called  for  a  major 
restructuring  of  both  American  law  practice 
and  legal  education  in  order  to  stress  train- 
tog  In  trial  advocacy,  as  an  essential  Ingre- 
dient to  Improvtog  our  Justice  system. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  trying  to  mobilize  all  State  and  local 
elements  from  all  disciplines  in  the  crim- 
inal Justice  field  In  the  war  on  crime.  It 
seeks  the  views  of  police,  courts,  corrections 
and  other  law  enforcement  professionals  as 
to  how  an  interrelated  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram can  best  be  fashioned  at  state  and  lo- 
cal levels.  The  goal  Is  to  strengthen  the  capa- 
bility of  all  criminal  Justice  agencies  and 
protect  the  public  by  significantly  reducing 
crime  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  came 
into  being  In  1971.  Although  financed  and 
provided  with  technical  staff  support  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  .Administration, 
the  Commissions  work  and  reports  are  prl- 
man'.v  tlie  product  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  professlcinals  They  were  drafted 
by  pet'ple  with  long  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement including  for  exa.'r.ple,  my  own 
sheriff  •  Whltey'  Rosenberper  of  Woodbury 
County  and  Police  Chief  William  Hansen 
from  my  home  town  of  Sioux  City  who  served 
on  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Advisory  Task 
Force. 
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The  Commission  has  produced  sis  volumes, 
a  summary  report  entitled  "A  National 
Strategy  to  Reduce  Crime",  and  Ave  wlde- 
rangtng  reports  on  police,  courts,  corrections, 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  and  community 
crime  prevention  programs.  They  represent 
a  major  effort  to  bring  together  material 
providing  information  about  the  vital  services 
needed  to  maintain  a  lawful  society,  and  are 
designed  to  have  the  maximum  possible  Im- 
pact on  the  reduction  of  crime. 

Tou  have  probably  found  from  your  panel 
discussions  that  some  of  these  standards  and 
goals  have  little  relevance  to  conditions  in 
Iowa.  However,  they  do  provide  a  yard:>tlclc 
with  which  lowans  can  plan  and  measure 
their  respective  criminal  Justice  objective* 
and  progress,  and  compare  their  state  and 
local  governments'  relative  performance  with 
that  of  other*. 

The  National  Advlaory  Commlsalon  served 
with  the  understanding  that  Ita  ttandard* 
and  goals  were  only  to  be  advisory,  not 
mandatory  for  any  State  or  local  government, 
and  I  for  one  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Cnmlnai  Justice  would  strongly 
oppose  any  federal  effort  to  force  any  Juris- 
diction to  comply  with  each  and  every  one 
of  these  standard*  and  goals. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Aaatatance  Admln- 
IstraUoQ  has  assured  me  that  it  will  not  at- 
tempt to  Impose  these  standards  and  goals 
upon  the  State*  and  locml  governmental 
agencies.  However.  It  l*  msiclng  every  elTort 
to  bring  the  Informational  material  in  these 
reports  and  the  rerommendatlona  made  to 
the  attention  of  each  Stat.*.  In  the  hope  that 
the  State*  and  their  constituent  Jurisdiction* 
will  find  In  them  pruposal*  tailored  to  their 
respective  needs  and  proposals  that  wiu 
stimulate  discussion  leading  to  the  adoption 
of  solution*  approprlat*  to  the  particular 
State  and  local  goTemments.  To  this  end. 
L  E.A.A.  has  established  a  planning  and  man- 
agement oflce.  which  is  developing  an  agen- 
cy-wide plan  to  utilise  ths  work  of  the 
Standards  and  Ooals  CammUsion  The  agen- 
cy la  dereloplnc  plans  to  test  the  Standards 
and  Ooals  Commlssloa's  major  recommenda- 
tions In  the  courts,  including  the  recom- 
mendations that  felony  cases  be  brought  to 
trial  within  40  days  of  arrest,  and  that  pres- 
ent appeals  processes  be  replaced  by  a  sin- 
gle, laaUled  review  proceeding  Administrator 
Hantwni  does  plan  to  require  States  apply- 
In*  for  direct  L^.A.A.  special  corrections 
grants  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  given 
—tiafactory  emphasis  to  commanity-based 
eoRMMoBal  facilities  and  programs.  Includ- 
ing diagnostic  service,  halfway  houses,  pro- 
bation and  other  supervisory  release  pro- 
grams for  the  pre-  and  poet-adjudlcatlon 
referral  of  delinquents,  youthful  offenders 
and  Oommunity-ortented  programs  for  su- 
pervising parolees. 

Director  Santarelll  tells  me  he  wUl  attempt 
to  Influence  States  and  local  Jurlsdlctlona 
to  comply  with  the  pertinent  Standards  and 
Ooals  reconunended  by  the  Commlsalon  In 
order  to  qualify  for  special  purpose  grants 
alloted  la  the  Director's  discretion.  But 
while  he  will  attempt  to  encourage  States, 
and  local  police  agencies,  to  study  and  adopt 
those  Standards  and  Goals  which  they  may 
deem  fit,  he  assures  me  he  will  In  no  way 
require  any  Incorporation  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Standards  and  Ooals  Into  a  State  Plan 
as  a  condition  for  Its  approval. 

I  commend  such  restraint,  which  Is  rarely 
found  Ln  a  bureaucracy  at  any  level.  The 
L.E.Aji.  block  grant  program  was  a  fore- 
runner of  both  general  revenue  sharing  and 
of  the  current  proposals  for  special  revenue 
aharlng  programs,  very  Important  concept* 
of  New  Federalism  la  the  attempt  to  bring 
bacli  authority  aad  responsibility  to  the 
States  and  local  goveminsats  aad  to  lessen 
control  from  Waahlngtoa.  DC.  It  I*  Im- 
portant   that    the    philosophy    of    this    tm- 
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portant  program  not  be  tampered  with.  This 
Congressman  will  continue  to  do  everything 
he  can  to  make  sure  that  Iowa's  criminal 
Justice  officials  are  not  made  errand  boys  for 
federal  bureaucrats.  Each  State  must  remain 
free  to  determine  Its  own  criminal  Justice 
course  of  action  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Conunlssion's  report  can  do  much  to 
direct  our  Incentives  and  goals  for  law  en- 
forcement, serving  as  a  catalyst  for  State  and 
local  talents  to  dovetail  efforts  toward 
policy-making  mechanisms  In  the  areas  of 
criminal   Justice 

But  what  works  In  the  ghettoes  of  New 
York  City  will  not  necessarily  work  in  Iowa. 
Our  policy-making  here  In  Iowa  must  be 
tailored  to  our  own  measurements,  and  be 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  own  citizens  and 
law  enforcement  offlclals  LEA. A.  funds  and 
advls<?  can  be  helpful,  but  the  decisions  you 
yourself  make  on  your  own  home  ground  will 
be  most  Important.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  In  the  standards  and  goals  you  adopt 
here  you  retain  flexibility  and  room  for 
change,  for  circumstances  and  needs  do 
change  and  the  society  around  us  casts  a  dif- 
ferent shadow  every  day  Tou  are  still  con- 
fronted with  an  enormous  challenge,  but  for 
the  first  time  In  many  years  reliable  statisti- 
cal information  Indicates  subataitlal  progress 
la  being  made  on  a  national  level. 

Por  the  first  time  since  1955.  crime  ac- 
tually declined  In  1973  with  a  3  percent  de- 
crease In  overall  crime  The  first  sU  months 
of  1973  have  shown  a  further  drop  of  an  ad- 
ditional 6  percent  In  overall  crime. 

However,  optimistic  statistics  are  of  little 
consolation  to  the  millions  of  citizens  and 
law  enforcement  offlcert  who  continue  to  be 
victims  of  crime.  The  total  cost  of  crime  Is 
still  estimated  at  more  than  t51  bUlton 
yearly,  with  organized  crime  accounting  for 
over  a  third  of  this  figure 

This  month,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ho\ise 
Judiciary  Committee  repiorted  the  Public 
Safety  Officers  Survivor's  Benefits  Act,  of 
which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  coeponsor.  This 
leglslatton.  which  I  am  hopeful  the  House 
will  enact  early  next  year,  would  amend  the 
Law  Enforcement  Aaslstance  Art  to  provide 
•50,000  benefits  to  the  surviving  spouse  of 
any  law  enforcenrjent  officer,  federal,  state  or 
local,  who  died  as  the  result  of  Injuries  sus- 
tained while  engaged  In  preventing  a  crime  or 
apprehending  or  guarding  a  suspect  (or  of  a 
fireman  who  die*  from  Injuries  sustained 
while  fighting  a  Ore).  Enactment  of  this 
legUlatlon  will  provide  Incentive  for  public 
safety  officers  to  remain  In  their  profession* 
despite  the  hazards,  knowing  that  their  fami- 
lies will  have  security  In  the  event  they  suffer 
mortal  Injury.  This  should  •**l*t  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  keeping 
qualified  men  on  a  career  basis. 

In  my  •stlmatlon.  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  has  more  than 
proved  Its  worth.  It  has  made  mistake*,  to 
be  sure,  but  It  has  learned  from  them  and 
the  administration  of  the  agency  h^  vastly 
Improved.  While  It  and  the  State  planning 
agencies  and  local  crime  commissions  have 
received  crltletsm  from  time  to  time,  subse- 
quent investigations  have  in  general  sstab- 
lished  that  the  criticisms  bad  UtUe  basu  or 
JustificaUoo,  or  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
Where  anrors  have  been  mad*  they  have 
quickly  been  corrected  and  seldom  repeated. 
As  a  member  of  th*  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  maintains  close  oversight  over 
the  L.E.A.A  .  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  It.  the  Iowa  Crime 
Commission  and  the  various  local  crime 
cotnmtssions  In  Iowa  for  their  diligent  and 
coaaclentlous  efforts  to  carry  forth  their  pro- 
grams to  improve  our  criminal  Justice  system, 
and  to  wish  them  continued  success 

I  would  like  to  close  by  discussing  what 
Is  to  me  the  most  dletraei^iig  acotton  of  the 
National  Advtsory  Commlmlaa'*  rapert  made 
public  Just  this  week. 
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The  Commission  found  that  corruption  of 
public  officials  "stands  as  a  serious  Impedi- 
ment to  the  task  of  reducing  criminality  in 
America",  and  that  widespread  public  belief 
In  "the  existence  of  corruption  breeds  further 
crime  by  providing  for  the  citizen  a  model 
of  official  lawlessness  that  undermines  any 
acceptable  rule  of  law." 

While  three-f jurths  of  the  report  deals 
with  citizen  action,  dnig  abuse  treatment, 
and  education,  the  most  dramatic  language 
In  It  for  me  appears  In  a  section  called 
'Integrity  in  Government." 

"As  long  as  official  corruption  exists,"  it 
says,  "the  war  against  crime  will  be  per- 
ceived by  many  as  a  war  of  the  powerful 
against  the  powerless;  'law  and  onler'  will 
be  an  empty  phrase." 

The  Commission  concluded  that  public 
corruption  contributes  to  criminality  by 
providing  an  excuse  and  rationalization  for 
Its  existence  among  those  who  commit  crime, 
and  that  official  corruption  breeds  disrespect 
for  the  law. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  States 
require  public  offlclals  to  disclose  annually 
all  their  assets,  sources  of  income,  debts  and 
debtors,  partners  and  associates,  and  clients 
If  the  official  continues  to  practice  law. 
Among  other  recommendations,  it  urges  each 
State  to  enact  campaign  disclosure  regula- 
tions at  least  as  stringent  as  the  1971  Act 
governing  federal  elections,  and  that  has 
already  been  substantially  accomplished  by 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  here  in 
Iowa. 

The  crisis  of  confidence  in  our  elected  and 
appointed  leaders  is  apparent  at  every  level 
of  government,  and  applies  to  every  branch 
of  the  government  in  the  public  mind.  At 
the  federal  level,  the  1971  Federal  Elections 
Act  may  help,  but  I  submit  U  Is  not  enough 
I  have  therefore  Introduced  a  Clean  Elec- 
tions Act  which  will  require  much  more 
complete  financial  disclosure  and  limit  cam- 
paign contributions.  The  Houise  Administra- 
tion Committee  has  held  hearings  on  this 
legislation  but  still  has  not  reported  It  for 
Hou.<w  consideration.  I  remain  hopeful  that 
it  or  some  version  of  campaign  contribution 
reform  legislation  n»ay  soon  be  enacted. 

Requiring  complete  financial  disclosure, 
not  only  by  Members  and  candidates  for 
Congress,  but  also  by  top  executive  offlclals 
and  all  members  of  the  federal  Judiciary, 
should  help  restore  public  eonfldenoe  In  our 
InstttuUons.  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  require  each  Member  of  CX>n- 
grea*  to  file  a  copy  of  hi*  annual  federal 
Incom*  tax  return  for  public  inspection 
within  30  days  after  he  files  It  with  the  IRS. 
In  each  of  the  last  four  Congresses  Although 
I  have  repeatedly  asked  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  to  expedite  action, 
the  committee  majority  has  not  seen  fit  even 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  continue  to 
press  for  such  legislation  and  invite  your 
acilve  participation  In  the  effort  to  restore 
confidence  and  faith  Ln  all  of  our  Institu- 
tions, not  Just  the  criminal  Justice  system 
to  which  this  conference  has  been  principally 
devoted. 


MAKING  NOBODY  HAPPY 

HON    J.\(  K  F   KE.MP 

or    MXW    lOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30,  1973 

Mr  KEMP  Mr  Speaker,  with  Govern- 
ment credibility  at  a  historic  low.  It  Is 
preposterous  to  plunge  the  Government 
into  a  task  at  wlilch  It  cannot  succeed — 
to  wit.  gasoline  rationing.  Allocators'  ar- 
bitrary decistonx  will  prompt  arbitrary 
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mistakes  In  allocation — mistakes  over 
which  the  average  citizen  has  no  con- 
trol, but  which  will  engender  in  each  citi- 
zen increased  disgust  with  Government's 
efforts  to  do  that  which,  by  its  nature,  it 
cannot. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  addresses 
the  issue  of  gasoline  rationing  with  ex- 
traordinary clarity  and  insight.  I 
urgently  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  anxious  to  "do  something  now." 
As  the  editorial  points  out,  with  distrust 
of  Government  at  such  a  high  point, 
further  Government  failures  can  only 
pose  increased  strain  on  the  fragile  fab- 
ric of  our  "social  contract"  which  binds 
this  Nation  together. 
The  article  follows: 

Making  Nobody  Happy 
By  some  Immutable  law  of  politics,  the 
nation  seems  to  be  moving  towards  gasoline 
rationing,  even  though  tha  President  has 
publicly  declared  that  he  hates  the  Idea  and 
even  though  his  objections  have  attracted 
substantial  support  from  economists  and  ex- 
perienced bureaucrats. 

But  before  rationing  advocates  push  the 
administration  Into  such  a  measure  they 
might  consider  how  rationing  wUl  pose  po- 
litical as  well  as  economic  difficulties.  That 
already  is  becoming  evident  In  the  reaction 
to  fuel  oU  allocations. 

Airline  executives,  for  example,  are  vocally 
unhappy  over  the  16 '^c  fuel  cut  they  will 
have  to  take  In  January.  They  think  the 
airlines  are  being  asked  to  bear  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  part  of  the  burden  of  con- 
serving fuel.  Public  surface  transportation, 
fuel  production  industries  and  a  good  many 
other  users  have  been  given  a  higher  ranking. 
The  airlines  argue  that  they  are  the  basic 
means  of  intercity  travel  and  that  most  of 
their  passengers  are  on  business  trips,  yet 
they  are  being  treated  as  a  relatively  non- 
essential service  and  forced  Into  employe 
layoffs  and  other  hardships. 

Allocators  have  to  make  tlielr  decisions,  of 
course  Presumably  they  decided  It  U  more 
important  for  the  people  who  ride  transit 
systems  to  get  to  their  Jobs  than  for  people 
who  ride  airplanes  to  get  to  where  they  are 
going  The  theory,  we  suppose.  Is  that  folks 
who  ride  airplanes  often  are  business  types 
who  might  be  able  to  handle  what  they  do 
by  maU  or  phone.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceivably what  the  airplane  riders  do  Is  In 
fact  more  Important  to  keeping  the  overall 
economy  going  than  are  the  Jobs  of  a  good 
many  folks  who  ride  subways  and  buses. 

The  point  Is  that  In  any  kind  of  arbitrary 
allocation  system  some  people  are  going  to 
feel  Justifiably  unhappy.  More  seriously,  they 
are  likely  to  feel  that  the  government  has 
treated  them  unfairly.  In  fact  discriminated 
against  them.  A  social  contract  with  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  abridged  by  the  govern- 
ment, such  a  victim  tells  himself.  In  effect. 
So  why  should  he  be  a  nice  guy?  If  this 
sort  of  thing  happens  on  a  large  enough 
scale,  the  effect  Is  social  and  political  unrest 
and  demoralization.  What  started  out  as  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  In  the  face  of  a  common 
need  turns  sour. 

At  any  given  point  In  history  It  Is  not  easy 
to  measure  the  binding  power  of  the  social 
contract  between  the  government  and  the 
nation's  citizens  But  there  should  be  no 
doubt  that  such  a  binding  power  Is  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  an  orderly  society,  one  In 
which  citizens  willingly  ol)ey  the  law  and 
respond  to  the  government's  calls  for  sup- 
port and  cooperation.  It  should  by  now  be 
obvious  that  this  nation's  social  contract 
underwent  serious  stresses  during  the  U.S. 
Involvement  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  under  strain 
again  from   the   Watergate   revelations. 

We  suspect  that  there  wUl  be  more  com- 
plaints  forthcoming   as   the   Impact   of    the 
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fuel  allocation  system  sinks  In,  assuming 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  maintain  it  through 
the  winter.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  an 
argument  with  a  department  store  computer 
can  Imagine  what  some  homeowners  will 
inevitably  lace  In  the  allocation  of  fuel 
oil.  Already.  New  York  area  householders 
with  275  gallons  oil  tanks  are  complaining 
they  are  at  a  disadvantage  to  owners  of  1,000 
gallon  tanks,  since  proposed  rules  allow 
everyone  to  start  with  a  full  tank  on  Jan.  1. 
Similarly,  the  hardships  of  gasoline  rationing 
win  be  spread  in  ways  that  are  uneven  and 
Inevitably  unfair. 

Under  rationing,  the  government  volun- 
teers to  take  the  blame  for  every  mistake 
and  mlsallocatlon  In  a  system  that  Is  In- 
herently arbitrary.  Even  more  Important  to 
national  morale,  the  decisions  of  this  sys- 
tem, unlike  those  of  a  free  market,  are  com- 
pletely beyond  the  control  of  the  average 
citizen. 

We  raise  these  questions  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  would  plunge  blithely  Into  gaso- 
line rationing  on  top  of  the  fuel  oil  alloca- 
tion system.  The  potential  lor  demoralization 
would  be  greatly  expanded,  not  to  mention 
the  cost  of  administration  which  taxpayers 
would  have  to  bear. 

If  the  market  Is  allowed  to  make  alloca- 
tions there  is  far  less  likelihood  of  tensions 
between  citizens  and  government  and  no 
question  of  abridging  the  social  contract. 
We  previously  have  cited  here  some  of  the 
other  advantages.  If  market  demands  means 
higher  prices  that  m  turn  stimulates  new  In- 
vestment and  research  to  expand  production 
of  the  scarce  commodity.  The  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  an  allocation  bureaucracy  only  act 
as  a  dead  hand  on  progress — not  because 
bureaucrats  are  somehow  evil  but  t>ecause  no 
small  group  of  men  can  make  the  decisions 
made  every  day  by  a  vast  and  sensitive  mar- 
ket system. 

In  trying  to  supplant  the  free  market,  the 
politicians  are  volunteering  for  a  task  at 
which  they  cannot  succeed  It  allows  them 
the  Image  of  "doing  something  "  now.  but  It 
wUl  not  be  long  before  their  inevitable  fail- 
ures present  them  with  even  more  difficult 
problems,  and  Increase  the  feelings  of  Im- 
potence, frustration  and  failed  expectation 
that  already  pose  so  severe  a  strain  on  this 
society. 


SOME  WASTEFUL  PATTERNS  IN 
AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and 
the  Members  of  this  body  are  probably 
very  much  aware  of  the  effect  the  fuel 
shortage  is  having  on  the  aviation  in- 
dustry. 

Drastic  cuts  in  aviation  fuel  alloca- 
tions are  taking  their  toll,  not  only  on  the 
aviation  industry,  but  on  our  economy. 
Hardly  an  edition  of  the  newspaper 
comes  out  without  another  report  of  lay- 
offs In  the  aviation  field— pilots  and 
ground  support  personnel  in  the  airlines; 
skilled  workers  in  the  aviation  construc- 
tion industry. 

There  are  steps  being  taken  to  see  that 
aviation  as  an  industry  escapes  discrimi- 
nation. But  none  of  these  steps  addresses 
itself  to  aviation  fuel  conservation, 

I  have  written  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator  suggesting  some  steps 
which  'Will  move  toward  conservation  of 
aviation  fuel,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
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this  letter  appear  in  the  Record,  and  I 
invite  comments  from  my  colleagues: 
Congress  of  the  UNrrcD  States, 

Ho-osE  or  Representattves, 
Washington,  DC,  November  30, 1973. 
Mr.  Alexander  P.  BtrmRFnxD, 
AdministratOT,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Alex  :  I  am  receiving  a  stack  of  mall 
each  day  on  the  cut-back  of  fuel  for  general 
aviation.   You   probably   have   also   received 
considerable  mall  on  the  subject. 

Due  to  my  past  work  in  the  aviation  In- 
dustry, I  seem  to  have  Inherited  a  large  num- 
ber of  constituents  that  do  not  even  live  in 
my  state — much  less  in  my  District.  In  any 
case,  they  have  been  camping  on  my  door- 
step and  they  need  help. 

I  am  sure  that  you  vrill  agree  that  we  do 
have  a  serious  shortage  and  that  conserva- 
tion Is  our  only  Immediate  answer. 

A  few  of  us  in  the  Hoxise  are  taking  steps 
to  see  that  the  Emergency  Energy  BlU  is 
properly  worded  so  as  not  to  discriminate 
against  general  aviation.  This  will  be  fine  In 
so  far  as  allocation  is  concerned,  but  will  do 
nothing  m  the  way  of  conservation. 

In  my  mail,  there  is  a  noticeable  number 
of  complaints  from  corporate  operations,  air 
taxi  operators,  airline  pilots,  and  private 
pUots  concerning:  (1)  excessive  holding  pat- 
tern times:  (2)  take-off  holding  times;  and 
(3)  gate-starts  followed  by  long  taxi  dis- 
tances. All  of  these  are  live  engine  opera- 
tions that  expend  fuel  without  moving  pas- 
sengers from  one  destination  to  another  with 
any  degree  of  efficiency. 

WhUe  I  am  probably  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic boosters  of  aviation  In  the  Con- 
gress, I  must  also  be  responsible  and  fair  to 
all  other  energy-using  Americans.  I  can  not. 
and  shall  not,  defend  aviation  unless  we  are 
also  doing  our  best  to  conserve  fuel  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

In  all  honesty,  these  complaints  appear  to 
have  merit 

I  am  aware  that  your  Agency,  throughout 
its  lifetime,  has  been  fighting  a  "catch  up" 
battle.  The  aviation  industry,  that  you  serve, 
has  been  growing  faster  than  your  service 
could  ideally  accommodate.  Furthermore.  In 
the  past  we  have  always  addressed  ourselves 
to  air  travel  In  terms  of  speed,  convenience, 
emergency  needs,  sport  flying,  and  rapid 
transit  to  cities  without  commerlcal  airline 
service — as  opposed  to  strict  doUar-per-mlle 
travel  cost. 

Perhaps  we  now  need  to  re-evaluate  our 
past  thinking  and  habits.  We  have  a  new 
factor  to  contend  with— a  fuel  shortage. 
Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
feasibly  do  some  belt-tightening  without  seri- 
ously harming  the  normal  missions  of  general 
and  commercial  aviation— other  than  some 
inconvenience. 

First,  lets  take  a  look  at  the  gate  start". 
It  wUl  be  inconvenient  for  commercial  air- 
lines to  tow  loaded  aircraft  to  the  run-up 
positions  before  starting  engines.  It  wUl  also 
cost  them  extra  money.  However,  the  profit 
position  of  commercial  airlines  has  changed 
substantially  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Many  "money  loss"  routes  have  been  dropped 
Load  factors  are  now  near  maximum.  In 
short,  the  airline  company  can  afford  to  ab- 
sorb the  additional  cost  of  towing  to  run-up 
position  before  starting.  There  would  be  very 
little  Inconvenience  to  the  passenger  because 
taxi  speed  is  only  very  slightly  greater  than 
towing  speed. 

Second,  lets  take  a  look  at  excessive  hold- 
ing pattern  times.  Por  the  past  several  years, 
your  agency  has  asked  the  Congress  for  funds 
to  Install  a  computerized  system  in  air  traffic 
control  to  handle  Instrument  flight  plans.  Al- 
though not  always  to  the  extent  that  your 
Agency  would  request,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated hundreds  of  mUUons  of  dollars  to 
Install  computerized  and  automated  air  traf- 
fic control  systems.  It  is  my  understanding 
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that  PAA  now  has  computer  cap«clty  to  haa- 
die  all  inatruiaent  operMioos  in  axvaa  where 
major  congestion  might  occur. 

This  being  the  case.  7AA  should  be  able  to 
pre-plan  and  coordinate  arrival  times  ot  all 
Instrument  flight  plan  traiBc  In  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  extended  holding  pattern  delays. 
I  make  this  statement  with  the  assumption 
that  "Instrument  trafflc"  would  have  a  prior- 
ity over  "Visual  Plight  Rule  (VTR)"  trafflc. 
and  also  that  the  operator  might  experience 
some  Inconvenient  delays  before  take-off  U 
FAA  does  not  have  the  authority  to  give  in- 
strument trafflc  priority  over  VFR  trafflc, 
then  perhaps  this  U  a  matter  that  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
for  possible  new  legislation. 

TTilrd.  computerized  planning  wotUd  hold 
the  aircraft  on  the  ground,  at  the  ramp  or 
gate  poeltlons  before  engine-start,  for  his 
take-off  clearance  Again,  this  might  produce 
some  temporary  •inconvenience,"  but  would 
result  in  a  considerable  savings  of  fuel. 

The  collective  fuel  savings.  Industry-wide, 
would  allow  general  and  commercial  avia- 
tions operations  to  proceed  at  a  reduced  rate 
( with  some  inconvenience  I ,  whereas,  the  en- 
tire aviation  Industry  might  be  drastically 
damaged  by  the  alternative. 

Win  you  please  give  consideration  to  these 
points  and  share  your  comments  with  me, 
which  I  will  share  with  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  your  Agency 
needs  assistance  In  the  form  of  new  legisla- 
tion, I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
would  be  very  interested  In  looking  Into  the 
matter  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Mnxoxo, 
Member  of  Congrets. 


THE  IMPACT 


HON    EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

.    s  •  *  jtaaiT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Sorember  39.  1973 

Mr.  P.^TTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent  enerry  crisis  ha«  supplied  our  news 
media  with  a  strong  and  controversial 
topic  of  discussion  which  should  long 
outlast  the  winter  heating  season. 

Already.  I  have  seen  and  heard  a  num- 
ber of  good  news  specials  on  the  fuel 
shortage  produced  by  the  electronic 
media,  and  as  many  by  the  masters  of 
print.  Among  them  is  a  piece  penned  by 
Mr.  George  Dawson,  staff  writer  for  the 
Home  News  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J..  in 
the  November  26  edition. 

Mr  Dawson  gives  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  Questions  to  be  answered  and 
effects  on  the  economy  to  be  expected. 
The  fuel  shortage  might  prove  a  boon  to 
some  sections  of  the  economy  and  a  curse 
to  others.  The  following  article  is  re- 
spectfully recommended  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Th«  Impact 
(By  George  B  Dawson) 

The  energy  crisis  Is  at  once  solving  some 
of  America's  most  pressing  economic  prob- 
lems, but  creating  a  host  of  new  ones. 

The  managers  of  downtown  stores,  seeing 
a  premium  on  motor  vehicle  fuel  and  the 
prospects  of  orders  for  the  nighttime  closing 
of  the  highway  shopping  centers,  are  prac- 
tically gleeful,  sensing  a  resurgence  of  the 
city  centers  which  the  high-energy  economy 
of  the  last  25  years  has  tried  to  Ignore. 

Railroad  stocks  are  up.  and  coal  mine  oper- 
ators are  struggling  to  re-open  long-aban- 
doned pits,  at   the  same   time  the  stock  of 
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Oeneral  Motors  and   the  oU   companies  are 
hitting  all-tune  lows 

Airlines  are  consolidating  flights,  and  sud- 
denly the  issue  of  the  fourth  jetport  for 
the  metropoUtan  area,  so  long  a  bo^y  for 
northern  New  Jersey,  becomes  less  real. 

The  economy  is  now  going  through  a  shake- 
down period  perhaps  unprecedented  In  this 
country  since  the  South  faced  the  import 
blockade  during  the  ClvU  War. 

Investments  crucial  to  personal  wealth  are 
now  risky,  and  a  period  of  even  higher  in- 
terest rates  seems  in  store  to  persuade  the 
scared  capital  out  of  Its  biding  places.  The 
result  may  be  an  even  tighter  clarop-down  on 
expansion.  What  prospective  hotne-buyer. 
remembering  the  dilScuItles  his  friend  faced 
In  persuadmg  banks  that  he  held  a  job  of 
adequate  promise  to  pay  a  mortgage  rate  of 
7  and  8  percent,  wUl  enter  the  market  when 
the  Interest  rates  are  10  per  cent  and  even 
higher. 

Orowth  in  labor  productivity,  so  long  an 
unquestioned  assumption  of  the  economy, 
must  now  be  questioned,  since  productivity 
growth  in  all  but  a  few  instances  Is  linked 
directly  to  the  amount  of  energy. 

Orowth  In  consumer  sales,  which  created 
an  advertising  budget  capable  of  suppckrting 
a  $30  billion  television  Industry.  Is  facing 
a  slow-down  and  perhaps  an  absolute  halt, 
since  most  new  consumer  products  will  re- 
quire a  new  expenditure  of  energy  which 
the  country  saya  it  cannot  supply. 

Energy  conservation,  by  these  measures, 
becomes  a  radical  force  on  the  economy,  com- 
pelling a  thorough  rewriting  of  a  system 
which  had  placed  ao  much  on  the  bet  that 
energy  supplies  would  never  be  restricted. 

How.  then,  did  we  come  by  this  time  of 
paroxyamT  Did  no  one  see  the  crisis  coming? 
Did  those  we  depend  upon  for  advice  on  the 
economy — the  bankers,  the  brokers  of  bonds 
and  stocks,  supposedly  so  cautious  and  as- 
tute that  they  can  charge  us  high  commis- 
sions for  their  services — succumb  so  totally 
to  the  reassurances  of  past  experience  that 
they  developed  a  fatal  blindness? 

'nie  earlier  optimism  was  by  no  means 
air-tight.  The  Club  of  Rome,  a  business 
group,  financed  a  study  last  year  on  the 
"limits  of  growth."  but  many  had  chosen 
to  believe  It  wrong  for  the  same  reasons 
Malthau  had  been. 

John  a.  Winger,  a  Chase  Manhattan 
energy  economist,  this  spring  predicted 
chaos  ahead.  In  a  conference  at  Porsgate 
Country  Club,  not  because  of  the  danger  that 
the  Arabs  would  shut  off  their  oil.  but  because 
of  the  danger  we  could  not  raise  enough 
foreign  trade  money  to  pay  for  It  If  they 
did  not. 

"There's  not  a  prayer  of  a  chance  that  we 
could  offset  enough  from  the  rest  of  our 
economy  to  offset  this."  Winger  said  In 
March.  "And  even  If  we  could,  then  our 
energy  needs  will  be  greater  Just  to  produce 
the  goods  we'U  be  exporting." 

"This  prospect  of  continually  accelerating 
growth  is  one.  again,  that  I  think  we  simply 
cannot  face."  David  Moore,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  North  Jersey  Conservation  Foun- 
dation, said  at  the  same  conference. 

"I  And  it  strange  to  And  the  energy  ad- 
vocates desperately  calling  for  Increased  ex- 
ploitation of  fossil  reserves,  when  the  end 
of  the  world  supply  of  these  resources  is  In 
sight  " 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uniformly  cataclysmic 
prospect  that  we  now  face. 

The  house  in  the  outer  suburbs  with  the 
half-acre  of  lawn,  the  second  car,  the  power 
boat,  the  snowmobile,  the  complete  divorce 
from  the  problems  of  the  cities,  is  no  longer 
part  of  the  American  dream,  but  they  haven  t 
been  anyway  for  so  very  long. 

There  will  be  more  state  planning,  a  return 
of  the  railroad  and  bus  to  vital  transporta- 
tion roles,  a  greater  attempt  to  make  do  with 
the  housing  and  commercial  development 
we   now   have  rather   than   perpetuation  of 
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the  automatic  assumption  that  this  develop- 
ment should  always  go  In  new  locations. 

The  adjustments,  however.  wlU  not  come 
simply.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  sees  a  need  of  gasoline  rationing  for 
one  or  two  years  Russell  E.  Train.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  administrator,  pre- 
dicts a  longer  period,  perhaps  as  much  as 
10  years,  until  nuclear  power  and  coal  ;aM- 
ficatlon  become  Important  enough  to  fill  the 
energy  gap  created  by  growth  and  the  loss 
of  Arab  oU. 

Whatever  the  duration  of  the  difficulties, 
their  Impact  will  be  far  reaching.  The  Amer- 
ican economy,  at  their  conclusion,  will  not 
be  the  same. 


LESS  WORKTIME  FOR  MANY  CITI- 
ZENS UNDER  YEAR-ROUND  DAY- 
LIGHT SAVING  TIME 


HON    ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  object  to  this  legislation,  H.R. 
11324,  which  would  allow  our  Nation  to 
become  a  gniinea  pig  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  prefer  daylight  saving  time.  It 
would  demand  that  the  entire  country 
observe  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
for  a  2 -year  period  .so  tliat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  can  spend  $300.- 
000  to  see  what  effects  its  use  has  on  our 
Nation. 

I  would  rather  have  Congress  vote  to 
use  this  money  to  reduce  the  public  debt, 
as  I  would  gladly  inform  DOT  what  ef- 
fects this  legislation  will  have  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  13th  EMstrict  of  Texas.  After 
hearing  of  the  effects  on  these  citizens, 
DOT  would  undoubtedly'  recommend 
that  we  return  to  standard  time  year 
round.  Great  Britain  conducted  an  ex- 
periment of  3  years  of  daylight  saving 
time,  and  then  voted  to  return  to  stand- 
ard time.  Must  we  subject  all  Americans 
to  2  years  of  time  change — that  they  do 
not  want  in  many  instances — to  end  w 
with  the  same  results.  The  difficulties 
which  we  face  in  this  experiment  are  far 
greater  than  our  friends  across  the  At- 
lantic faced:  We  must  contend  with  the 
complications  that  arise  becau.se  of  the 
vast  amount  of  land  in  each  time  zone 
and  the  inconveniences  this  places  on  the 
westernmost  sections  of  the  zones  as 
compared  with  the  small  effect  that  the 
differences  in  a  time  zone  had  in  Britain. 

Daylight  saving  time  is  not  welcomed 
by  my  people  even  in  the  summertime, 
and  I  have  had  numerous  pleas  to  allow 
at  least  half  of  the  year  to  be  on  stand- 
ard time.  In  rural  areas  many  school 
children  are  forced  to  go  as  far  as  40 
miles  to  school.  On  December  21,  the  Smi 
will  not  rise  in  Amarillo.  Tex.,  until  a 
few  minutes  before  9;  these  children  will 
be  forced  to  stand  out  on  the  highways 
in  my  district  in  the  cold,  bleak,  dark 
morning.  I  am  concerned  for  the  safety 
of  these  children.  Schools  will  need  ad- 
ditional fuel  to  heat  and  light  the  class- 
room during  this  time.  In  homes  where 
schoolchildren  and  their  parents  prepare 
for  their  daily  activities,  the  fuel  con- 
sumption rate  will  surely  Increase  be- 
cause of  this  later  sunrise. 
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The  impact  of  energy  savings  is  to  hard 
to  rationalize  in  instances  such  as  this 
early  morning  use  of  heat  and  lighting. 
In  hearings  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  stated  that 
there  has  been  a  polling  of  electric  utility 
companies  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi-ssion  and  some  felt  that  there  would 
not  be  any  savings.  The  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  testified 
that  "there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  much,  if  any,  energy  conservation 
will  be  achieved  in  rural  America  through 
year-roimd  daylight  saving  time." 

The  committee  report  gave  no  con- 
crete evidence  that  there  will  be  any 
savings  of  fuel.  Although  a  study  was 
made  by  the  Rand  Corporation  which 
estimates  that  over  1  percent  of  fuel 
could  be  saved,  I  have  yet  to  talk  to  £Uiy- 
one  who  has  seen  this  report,  and  the 
study  itself  was  not  available  to  the  com- 
mittee. Evidence  such  as  was  presented 
to  the  committee  does  not  give  me  any 
reason  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  measure  for 
which  I  liave  received  only  negative  cor- 
respondence. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  many 
citizens  who  merely  want  more  playtime 
in  the  evening.  I  cannot  object  to  making 
good  use  of  leisure  time,  especially  in 
some  of  our  sunshine  States,  however,  in 
my  district  many  farmers  and  ranchers 
work  on  their  own  property  in  the  morn- 
ings and  then  must  work  a  full  day  at 
another  job  in  an  attempt  to  meet  their 
financial    needs    because    of    inflation 
caused  by  over-spending  in  Congress.  I 
cannot,  with  good  conscience,  vote  for 
legislation     which     will     inconvenience 
many  people  who  are  attempting  to  sup- 
port their  families  by  long  hoius  of  hard 
work,   when   I   cannot   get  reassurance 
that  this  measure  will  definitely  save  en- 
ergy. I  would  be  a  poor  Representative 
to  thase  who  elected  me  if  I  fell  for  this 
time-change  gimmick.  Instead  of  caus- 
ing   hardship    to    those    hard-working 
Americans,  perhaps  we  should  follow  the 
advice  of   two  of  my  constituents  who 
stated: 

If  our  television  networks  would  go  off  the 
air  earlier,  moot  Americans  would  go  to  bed 
earlier  as  thoiisands  of  Americans  sit  night 
after  night.  In  overheated  rooms  watching  the 
idiot  box,  which  consumes  countless  kilo- 
watts of  valuable  energy. 

Another  one  of  my  constituents  reit- 
erated the  old  saying  that  'you  can't 
make  a  blanket  longer  by  cutting  off  one 
end   and   sewing   it  on   the  other  end. 

Not  only  will  sclMJOlchildren  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  legislation,  but 
farmers  and  ranchers  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  follow  standard  time  in  their 
schedule  while  the  rest  of  the  country 
follows  a  dayliglit  savings  time  schedule. 
As  one  farmer  so  aptly  put  it : 

You  can  legislate  daylight  savings  time 
til  you  are  blue  in  the  lace,  but  the  dew  is 
still  going  to  dry  off  tlie  field  on  standard 
tlnne. 

As  housewives  complain  of  rising  food 
prices,  it  should  be  the  concern  of  all  my 
colleagues  to  insure  that  farmers  can 
produce  the  needed  food  for  America  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  For  this,  and  the 
reasons  mentioned  earher,  I  urge  all 
Congressmen  to  vote  against  this  legis- 
lation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSMAN  DANIELS  HAILS 
KENNETH  LEE,  X-RAY  TECHNI- 
CIAN EXTRAORDINARY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V,  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  too  often  those  people  who 
do  the  most  for  the  community  are 
ignored.  Their  achievements  are  listed 
only  in  the  "short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor"  as  the  poet  Grey  put  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  an  imsung  hero  is 
Kenneth  Lee  an  X-ray  technician  at 
Christ  Hospital  in  Jersey  City  who  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  honor  all  good 
Americans  who  go  about  their  duties  each 
day  with  a  ready  smile  and  desire  to  help 
their  fellow  man.  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  recent  article  by  John 
Small  pubhshed  on  October  30  in  the 
Jersey  Journal  a  powerful  voice  of  edi- 
torial opinion  in  northern  New  Jersey, 

The  article  follows : 
He's   the   News:    Affection   Ties   Kenneth 
Lee   to   His  Job 
(By   John   Small) 
"You  have  to  take  a  personal  Interest  In 
the  patients  you   work   with.   You  have   to 
make  them  feel  they  are  wanted." 

That  Is  the  attitude  taken  by  Kenneth  Lee 
toward  his  Job  as  an  X-ray  technician  at 
Jersey  City's  Christ  Hospital. 

The  26-year-old  Lee  is  the  talk  of  the 
pwtlents  at  the  hospital  not  only  for  his 
pleasant  smile  and  friendly  disposition  but 
also  lor  what  he  calls  his  "cheerful  clothes." 
Lee's  trademark  Is  a  big  bow  tie  and  he 
wears  a  different  one  each  day  to  match  his 
outfit.  "They  have  a  doll  down  in  the  cardiac 
care  unit  with  a  big  bow  tie  and  I  guess  it's 
supposed  to  be  me,"  he  adds. 

A  lifelong  Jersey  resident  and  graduate  of 
Dickinson  High  School.  Lee  attended  Palr- 
lelgh-Dlcklxison  University  in  Rutherford  for 
two  years  before  being  drafted  Into  the  Army 
In  1968  He  returned  two  years  later,  after 
having  served  In  Germany,  with  plans  to  re- 
turn to  college. 

Those  plans  were  scrapped,  however,  when 
he  saw  an  advertisement  for  an  X-ray  tech- 
nician school,  where  he  began  hla  training 
m  September,  1970. 

He  was  graduated  In  September.  1972,  and 
received  the  school's  technical  award.  He  was 
immediately  offered  poeltlons  with  both 
Christ  and  Bayonne  Hospitals,  but  took  the 
Job  at  Christ  Hospital  because  he  felt  they 
"needed  me  more." 

Lee  credlU  much  of  his  attitude  to  Aji- 
thony  Apolito.  another  X-ray  technican  at 
the  hospital.  "When  I  first  came  to  the  hos- 
pital I  saw  the  way  Tony  treated  the  pa- 
tients and  I  decided  to  model  myseU  after 
him, "  Lee  stated. 

Lee  said  he  doesn't  like  to  think  of  his 
work  as  just  a  regular  Job.  "You  have  to  put 
yourself  In  the  patient's  place.  'What  If  the 
patient  were  a  relative  or  friend?  " 

He  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  patients 
he  deals  with  are  aped  or  their  families  don  t 
want  anythmg  to  do  with  them.  He  added 
that  he  feels  that  because  ol  this,  the  respon- 
Biblllty  to  make  them  feel  wanted  ana  needed, 
falls  on  his  shoulder. 

Lee  said  he  has  received  several  letters  from 
his  patients  thankhig  him  for  his  treatment 
of  them.  The  Jersey  Journal  also  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  former  Christ  Hos- 
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pltal  patient  who  commended  the  technician 
for  bis  concern  for  the  patients,  "everyone, 
rich  or  poor.'" 

The  letter  continues.  "Often  those  most  de- 
serving or  praise  for  their  dUigence  and 
preservance  are  left  unnoticed  when  success 
Is  achieved  in  helping  the  aged  and  the  sick." 

The  writer  adds  that  he  "and  many  others" 
would  like  to  see  the  young  technician  re- 
ceive the  recognition  which  they  feel  he 
deserves. 

And  yet  the  subject  of  these  letters,  the 
X-ray  technician  with  the  big  bow  tie  and 
a  "hello  "  for  everyone  feels  that  the  letters 
themselves  are  all  the  recognition  he  needs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  PELLY 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29.  1973 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of 
our  former  colleague  from  Washington 
States  First  Congressional  District,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Pelly  and  I  want  to 
extend  my  deepest  sj'mpathy  to  his  wife, 
his  family,  and  his  loved  ones  at  this  very 
difficult  time  of  loss  and  sorrow. 

■When  Tom  retired  from  Congress, 
after  a  dedicated  and  distinguished  20 
vears  of  service  to  his  district,  our  State 
and  Naticwi  a.<;  a  whole,  he  wrote  to  his 
Wa.slimgton  State  colleagues  about  how 
much  he  looked  forward  to  spending  his 
retirement  years  in  "God's  Coimtrj-  ' — 
as  those  of  us  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
fondly  refer  to  our  area  of  the  country. 
Each' of  us  felt  a  special  en\T  despite 
our  commitment  to  our  work  here  be- 
cause of  our  love  for  this  land  and  its 
people  aaid  our  frustration  at  being  able 
to  return  so  seldom.  He  would  have  used 
those  yeai-s  well  as  he  used  lus  years  m 
the  House  of  Representatives  well.  He 
deserved  a  long,  fiUfilling  retirement  life 
and  received  but  a  verj-  short  one. 

Although  my  service  in  the  Congre.ss 
coincided  with  his  for  only  2  years  I  wa.s 
well  aware  of  his  efforts  and  service  for 
years  before  my  election  aiid  know  well 
of  the  respect  accorded  him  by  the  rest 
of  the  Washington  State  delegation.  He 
was  a  man  of  integrity  who  acted  on  his 
convictions.  As  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  ftill  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation, he  established  an  exceUent 
record  of  distinguished  legislative  work 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fine  compliments 
he  has  received  from  his  fellow  commit- 
tee members. 

He  was  one  of  tlie  pioneer  members  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
and  his  fine  contributions  to  that  com- 
mittee's efforts  are  both  well  remembered 
and  deeply  appreciated  by  all  of  us  serv- 
ing on  that  committee. 

Whenever  we  disagreed  with  him  on 
specific  Issues  or  positions,  we  never  lost 
sense  of  our  admiration  for  the  man.  We 
were  richer  for  his  presence  in  the  Con- 
gress and  are  poojer  for  his  untimely 
death. 
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December  1,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  am.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastlakd). 


PRATER 


The  Reverend  Dr.  C.  Leslie  Glenn, 
subdean  of  the  Washington  Cathedral. 
Mount  Saint  Alban,  Washington,  D.C.. 
offered  the  followir^g  prayer: 

O  Thou  great  Ruler  of  the  xmiverse, 
when  there  are  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
abroad,  doubts  and  confused  counsels 
at  home,  men's  hearts  failing  them  for 
fear  and  for  looking  for  those  things  that 
are  coming  on  the  Earth:  Thou  hast 
taught  us  that  then  we  are  to  look  up 
and  hft  up  our  heads,  for  our  redemp- 
tion draweth  nigh. 

Help  us  to  rely  altogether  on  this 
promise  from  Thy  Holy  Word.  Make  us 
know  that  Thy  power  will  guide  this 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  will  save  its  Members 
from  all  false  choices,  that  in  Thy  Ught 
they  will  see  light  and  in  Thy  straight 
path  will  not  stumble.  And  to  Thee  be 
the  praise  and  glory  forever  Amen. 


THE  Jo^.wNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Friday,  November  30.   1973. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  want  to  call  the  distinguished 
majority  leader's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  dilatory  tactics  being 
used  in  getting  this  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  like  to  vote  right  now  on 
the  motion  to  recede  so  that  we  could 
have  final  passage  on  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  would  also 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  no  great  number  of  quo- 
TMia  calls,  there  has  been  no  nonger- 
mane  debate  and  there  is  plenty  of  ger- 
mane debate  available.  It  is  the  wish  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  get  this 
issue  before  the  Senate  and  before  the 
people  of  the  country.  I  do  not  mterpose 
aiiy  objection 

The  PRESIDE3^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  appreciate  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  Senator.  Just  as  he  would 
like  to  have  a  vote  on  his  motion  to  re- 
cede, so  would  I  like  to  have  a  vote  im- 
mediately on  the  motion  to  go  to  con- 
ference of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr  Lonc.  tlie  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  So  we  are  on  different 
wavelengths  but  seeking  the  same 
objective. 

Mr  ALLEN.  If  the  majority  leader  wUl 
yield  further,  the  only  difference  between 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
AIat>ama  is  that  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  if  it  is  carried,  would 
pas*  the  bill  and  send  it  to  the  White 
H    1^^    »hereas  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Louisiana  would  send  it  back 
to  the  House,  not  knowing  what  would 
happen  there,  because  they  have  already 
rejected  the  conference,  and  they  have 
already  declined  to  amend  our  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  belief  is  that  if 
we  adopt  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  there  would  be  a  conference 
and  the  House  would  very  likely  accept 
the  Senate's  amendments. 

May  I  say.  in  view  of  some  of  the  re- 
marks which  were  made  yesterday,  that 
not  only  is  there  a  question  of  credit  in- 
volved but  also  a  question  of  credibility 
so  far  as  the  Senate  and  Congress  as  a 
whole  are  involved. 

I  make  that  statement  because  of  the 
testimony  which  was  brought  out  in 
hearings  before  the  Ervln  select  com- 
mittee, the  so-called  Watergate  Commit- 
tee. It  was  established  that  a  number  of 
oil  company  executives  had  been  pres- 
sured, or  intimidated,  or  coerced  in  some 
way  to  make  heavy  contributions  to  the 
Presidential  campaign.  It  is  my  belief 
that  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  public 
participated  through  the  proposal 
adopted  in  this  body  by  a  substantial  vote 
earlier  this  week,  so  that  the  onus  of  the 
pressure  or  the  intimidation  and  the  like 
on  corporations  wOwid  be  removed  and, 
furthermore,  that  they  would  have  less 
to  say  in  that  respect  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  were  concerned. 
I  say  this  based  on  the  huge  contribu- 
tions which  have  been  made,  some  of 
them  up  to  $2  million.  I  understand — 
although  I  believe  that  one  was  a  per- 
sonal contribution 


hoiu^  and  I  feel  that  it  would  elicit  a 
very  fine  response  from  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  as  a  number  of  Senators 
have  mentioned  this  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  attending 
mass  at  7  am.  tomorrow,  so  I  shall  get 
down  here  in  time;  but  if  the  Senator 
will  allow  me  to  give  that  some  consider- 
ation. I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  should  obtain 
cloture  tomorrow  and  are  able  to  pass 
on  to  the  President  a  bill  that  will  clean 
up  American  politics,  we  would  be  doing 
the  Lord's  work. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TODAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  a  time  limit  of  3  minutes 
attached  thereto. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
when  he  made  his  motion  on  yesterday 
that  when  we  adjourned  today  we  would 
adjourn  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Sun- 
day, in  response  to  that  rollcall.  It  will 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
voted  with  his  leader  on  that,  feeling 
that  the  ox  was  In  the  ditch  and  that  It 
was  permKslble  to  come  in  on  Sunday 
and  seek  to  extricate  the  ox  from  the 
ditch. 

However.  I  woruler  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would  mind 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  the  hour 
of  convening  tomorrow  be  set  at  either 
around  9  am  or  1  or  1:30  pm..  oecause 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  would  like 
to  attend  worship  services  during  thr>se 


FLOOD  DISASTER  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  8449)  to  expand  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  by  substantially 
increasing  limits  of  coverage  and  total 
amount  of  insurance  authorized  to  be 
outstanding  and  by  requiring  known 
flood-prone  communities  to  participate 
in  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That   tills   Act   may  be   cited   as   the   "Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS    AND   DECLAJtATION    OF    PCTSPOSE 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
( 1 )  annual  losses  throughout  the  Nation 
from  floods  and  mudslides  are  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate,  largely  as  a  resvilt  of 
the  accelerating  development  of.  and  con- 
centration of  population  in.  areas  of  flood 
and  mudslide  hazards: 

(3)  the  availability  of  Federal  loans, 
grants,  guaranties,  insurance,  and  other 
forms  of  flnanclal  assistance  are  often  de- 
termining factors  In  the  utilization  of  land 
and  the  location  and  construction  of  public 
and  of  private  Industrial,  commercial,  and 
residential  facilities: 

(3)  property  acquired  or  constructed  with 
grants  or  other  Federal  assistance  may  b« 
exposed  to  risk  of  loss  through  floods,  thus 
frustrating  the  purpose  for  which  such 
assistance  was  extended; 

(4)  Federal  Instrumentalities  Insure  or 
otherwise  provide  financial  protection  to 
banking  and  credit  Institutions  whose  as.seta 
Include  a  substantial  number  of  mortgag* 
lo«ns  and  other  Indebtedness  secured  bf 
property  exposed  to  loss  and  damage  from 
floods  and  mudslides: 

(5)  the  Nation  cannot  afford  the  tragic 
losses  of  life  caused  annually  by  flood  occur- 
rences, nor  the  increasing  losses  of  property 
suffered  by  flood  victims,  most  of  whom  ar* 
still  Inadequately  compensated  despite  th* 
provision  of  costly  disaster  relief  beneflts; 
and 

(6|  It  is  In  the  public  Interest  for  person* 
already  living  In  flood-prone  areas  to  hav* 
both  an  opportunity  to  purchase  flood  Insur- 
ance and  access  to  more  adequate  limits  of 
coverage,  so  that  they  will  be  indemnified  for 
their  losses  in  tb«  event  of  future  flood 
disasters. 

(b|    The   purpose   of   this   Act,   therefore. 

(1)  substantially  Inoreas*  the  limits  of 
coverage  authorized  under  the  national  flood 
Insurance  program: 

Ci)  provide  for  the  expeditious  Identlflca- 
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tlon  of,  and  the  dissemination  of  Information 
ooncemlxxg,  flood-prone  areas: 

(3)  require  States  or  local  communities, 
as  a  condition  of  future  Federal  financial 
assUtance.  to  participate  In  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  and  to  adopt  adequate  flood 
plain  ordlriances  with  effective  enforcement 
provisions  consistent  with  Federal  standards 
to  reduce  or  avoid  future  flood  losses;  and 

(4)  require  the  purchase  of  flood  Insurance 
by  property  owners  who  are  being  assisted  by 
Federal  programs  or  by  federally  supervised, 
regulated,  or  insured  agencies  or  Institutions 
In  the  acquisition  or  improvement  of  land  or 
facilities  located  or  to  be  located  in  identified 
areas  having  special  flood  hazards. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act.  unless  the 
context   otherwise  requires,   the   term — 

(1)  "community"  means  a  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  which  has  zoning 
and  building  code  j\u-lsdictlon  over  a  par- 
ticular area  having  special  flood  hazards: 

(3)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  corporation,  or  other  entity 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  inclxides 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration: 

(3)  "financial  assistance"  means  any  form 
of  loan,  grant,  guaranty,  insurance,  payment, 
rebate,  subsidy,  disaster  assistance  loan  or 
grant,  or  any  other  form  of  direct  or  Indirect 
Federal  financial  assistance,  other  than  gen- 
eral ot  special  revenue  sharing  or  formula 
grants  made  to  States: 

(4)  "financial  assistance  for  acquisition 
or  construction  purposes"  means  any  form 
of  financial  assistance  which  Is  Intended  In 
whole  or  In  part  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, repair,  or  Improvement  of 
any  publicly  or  privately  owned  build- 
ing or  mobile  home,  and  for  any  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  fixtures,  and  furnish- 
ings contained  or  to  be  contained  therein, 
and  shall  Include  the  purchase  or  subsidiza- 
tion of  mortgages  or  mortgage  loans  but  shall 
exclude  assistance  for  emergency  work  es- 
sential for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  life  and  property  performed  pursuant  to 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  or  any  subse- 
quent Act  of  Congress  which  supersedes  or 
modifies  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970; 

(6)  "Federal  instrumentality  responsible 
for  the  supervision,  approval,  regulation,  or 
Insuring  of  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, or  similar  Institutions '  means  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration;  and 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  define 
or  redefine,  by  rules  and  regulations,  any 
scientific  or  technical  term  vised  In  this  Act, 
insofar  as  such  definition  Is  not  lucousistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    I— EXPANSION    OF    NATIONAL 

FLOOD    INSURANCK    PROGRAM 

INCREASED  LIMITS  OT  COVERAGE 

Sac  101.  (a)  Section  1306(b)(1)  (A)  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  196S  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  residential  properties — 

"(1)  WS.OOO  aggregate  llabUity  for  any 
Blugle-famlly  dwelling,  and  $100,000  for  any 
residential  structure  contaiulng  more  than 
one  dwelling  unit,  and 

"(11)  tlO.OOO  aggregate  liability  per  dwell- 
ing unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such 
unit;". 

(b)  Section  130e(b)  (1)  (B)  of  tuch  Act 
U  ameiMled   by  sUiklng  out  "$30,000 '   »nd 


"$5,000"  wherever  they  appear  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ■tlOCOOO  '. 

(c)  BecUoa  1306(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  church  properties  and 
any  other  properties  which  may  become 
eligible  for  flood  insurance  under  section 
1305— 

"(1)  $100,000  aggregate  liability  for  any 
single  structure,  and 

"(U)  $100,000  aggregate  liability  per  unit 
for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit;  and." 

BEQUIREMENT    TO    PtJRCHASE    FLOOD    INStHLANCE 

Sec  102.  (a)  After  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  following  the  dat*  of  eiiactmer.t  of  this 
Act.  no  Federal  oliicer  or  agency  shall  ap- 
prove any  financial  a.ssi.'tance  lor  acquisi- 
tion or  construction  purpose?  lor  use  in  any 
area  that  has  been  uientincd  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  an  area  havn.p  spetial  flood  hazards 
and  in  which  the  .sale  of  flood  insurance  has 
been  made  available  under  the  National 
Flood  IrLsurancc  Act  of  1968,  unless  the 
building  or  mobile  home  and  any  personal 
property  to  which  such  financial  assistance 
relates  Is,  during  the  anticipated  economic 
or  useful  life  of  the  project,  covered  by  flood 
Insurance  In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  Its 
development  or  project  cost  (less  estimated 
land  cost)  or  to  the  maximum  limit  of  cov- 
erage made  available  with  respect  to  the 
particular  type  of  property  under  the  Na- 
ticoial  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  which- 
ever Is  less:  Provided,  That  If  the  financial 
assistance  provided  Is  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
or  an  Insurance  or  guaranty  of  a  loan,  the 
amount  of  flood  insurance  required  need  not 
exceed  the  outstanding  principal  balance  of 
the  loan  and  need  not  be  required  beyond 
the  term  of  the  loan. 

(b)  Each  Federal  instrumentality  respon- 
sible for  the  supervision,  approval,  regxila- 
tion,  or  Insuring  of  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  or  similar  institutions  shall  by 
regulation  direct  such  institutions  not  to 
make,  increase,  extend,  or  renew  after  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  any  loan  secured 
by  Improved  real  estate  or  a  mobile  home 
located  or  to  be  located  In  an  area  that  has 
been  identified  by  the  Secretary  as  an  area 
having  special  flood  hazards  and  in  which 
flood  insurance  has  been  made  available  un- 
der the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968, 
unless  the  building  or  mobile  home  and 
any  personal  property  securing  such  loan  Is 
covered  for  the  term  of  the  loan  by  flood  In- 
surance In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
outstanding  principal  balance  of  the  loan 
or  to  the  maximum  limit  of  coverage  made 
available  with  respect  to  the  particular  type 
of  property  under  the  Act,  whichever  is  less. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  fiood  Insurance  shall  not  be 
required  on  any  State -owned  prc^oerty  tnat 
Is  covered  under  an  adequate  State  policy  of 
self-Insurance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shaU  publish  and  periodically 
revise  the  list  of  States  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   CHARGEABLE   RATES 

Sec  103.  Section  1308  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  ney(  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  chargeable  rate  with  respect 
to  any  property,  the  construction  or  sub- 
.'♦  ntlal  Improvement  of  which  the  Secretary 
determines  has  been  started  after  December 
31,  1974.  or  the  effective  date  of  the  Initial 
rate  map  published  by  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  1360  for  the  area  in 
which  such  property  is  located,  whichever  is 
later,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  applicable 
estimated  risk  premium  rat«  for  such  area  (or 


subdivision  thereof)   under  section  1307(a) 
(1).". 

rrNANCING 

Sec.  104,  Section  1309(a)  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  li>68  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  semicolon  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  except 
that  the  total  amount  of  notes  and  obliga- 
tions which  may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  such  authority  ( 1 )  without  the 
approval  of  the  President,  may  not  exceed 
$500,000,000.  and  (2)  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  may  not  exceed  $1.CK)0,000,000. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Representatlvee  and  the  (Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
at  any  time  when  he  requests  the  approval  of 
the  President  In  accordance  with  the  preced- 
ing sentence.". 

PROGRAM    KXPIKATION 

Sec.  105.  Section  1319  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"PROGRAM    EXPIRATION 

"Sec.  1319.  No  new  contract  for  flood  In- 
siu-ance  under  this  title  shall  be  entered  Into 
after  June  30,  1977.". 

EMERGENCY  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  106.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1336  of 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by  striking  the  date  "December 
31,  1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31,  1975". 

DEFINITION    OF    FLOOD 

Sec.  107.  SecUon  1370(b)  of  the  Kational 
ilood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "proximately"  before  "caused". 

EXTENSION  OF  FLOOD  INBURANCE  PROGRAM  TO 
COVER  LOSSES  FROM  EROSION  AND  t^NDER- 
MINING    OF    SHOSfLINES 

Sec  108.  (a)  Section  1302  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  the 
damage  and  loss  which  may  result  from  the 
erosion  and  undermining  of  shorelines  by 
waves  or  currents  in  lakes  and  other  bodies 
of  water  exceeding  anticipated  cyclical  levels 
is  related  In  cause  and  similar  in  effect  to 
that  which  results  directly  from  storms,  del- 
tiges.  overflowine  water?  and  other  iorms  of 
flooding,  and  (2i  the  problems  involved  i 
providing  protection  aga  nst  this  damage  and 
loss,  and  the  poc'iblllties  for  making  such 
protection  avallaole  through  »  Federal  or 
federally  sponsored  program,  are  similar  to 
those  which  exist  in  connection  with  efforts 
to  provide  protection  against  damage  and  loss 
caused  by  ^uch  other  forms  of  flooding  It  Is 
therefore  the  further  purpose  of  this  title 
to  make  available,  by  means  of  the  method.^, 
procedures,  and  Instrumentalities  which  fire 
otherwise  established  or  available  under  this 
title  for  purposes  of  the  flood  instirance  pro- 
gram, protection  against  damage  and  loss  re- 
snltmg  from  the  erosion  and  undermininr 
of  shorelines  by  waves  or  currents  in  iakr« 
and  other  bodies  of  water  exceeding  antici- 
pated cyclical  levels". 

(b)  Section  1370  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  The  term  'flood'  shall  also  iiiclub*  '.he 
cotlapse  or  subsidence  of  land  along  the 
shore  of  a  lake  or  other  body  of  water  as 
a  result  of  erosion  or  undennintn^  caxi?>e<l  bT 
waves  or  currents  of  water  exceeding  antici- 
pated cyclical  levels,  and  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
such  collapse  or  subsidence  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  with  respect 
to  floods  described  In  paragraph  (1),  subject 
to  and  lu  accordance  with  such  regulations. 
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modifying  the  provisions  of  this  title  (In- 
cUidlng  the  provisions  relating  to  land  man- 
agement and  use)  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
Insure  that  they  can  be  effectively  so  applied, 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  achieve 
(With  respect  to  such  collapse  or  subsidence) 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  objectives 
of  the  program  ". 

ESTtMATXS    or    PKCMtVM    EATES 

Sec  109.  Section  1307  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1068  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"^d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  structure  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  o>f  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection 
Act  of  1973  and  located  within  Avoyelles, 
Evangeline.  Rapides,  or  Saint  Landry  Parish 
m  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  subject  to  additional  flood 
hazards  as  a  result  at  the  construction  or 
operation  of  the  Atchafalava  Basin  levee 
system,  shall  be  eligible  for  flood  insurance 
under  this  title  (if  and  to  the  extent  It  Is 
eligible  for  such  Insurance  under  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title)  at  premium  rates 
that  shall  not  exceed  those  which  would  be 
applicable  if  such  additional  hazards  did  not 
exist.". 

APPEALS 

Sec.  110.  Chapter  III  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

"APPEALS 

'Sec.  1363.  (a)  In  estabUi>hing  projected 
flood  elevations  (or  land  use  purposes  with 
respect  to  any  community  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1361.  the  Secretary  shall  flrst  propose 
such  determinations  by  publication  for  com- 
ment in  the  Federal  Register,  by  direct  notifi- 
cation to  the  chief  executive  offlcer  of  the 
community,  and  by  publication  In  a  promi- 
nent local  newspaper 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notifica- 
tion of  flood  elevation  determinations  In  a 
prominent  local  newspaper  at  least  twice  dur- 
ing the  ten-day  period  (oUowing  notlflcatlon 
to  the  local  government.  During  the  ninety- 
day  period  following  the  second  publication, 
any  owner  or  lessee  of  real  property  within 
the  community  who  believes  his  property 
rights  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  Secre- 
tary's proposed  determination  may  appeal 
such  determination  to  the  local  government. 
Th0  sole  basis  for  such  appeal  shall  be  the 
posseeslon  of  knowledge  or  information  In- 
dicating that  the  elevation  being  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  an  Identi- 
fled  area  having  special  flood  hazards  are 
sclentlflcally  or  technically  Incorrect,  and 
the  sole  relief  which  shall  be  granted  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  in  the  event 
that  such  appeal  Is  sustained  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (e)  or  (()  is  a  modification 
of  the  Secretary's  proposed  determination  ac- 
cordingly 

"(c)  Appeals  by  private  persons  shall  be 
made  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
community,  or  to  such  agency  as  he  shall 
publicly  designate,  and  shall  set  forth  the 
data  that  tend  to  negate  or  contradict  the 
Secretary's  finding  in  such  form  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  nuiy  specify.  The  commun- 
ity shall  review  and  consolidate  all  such 
appeals  and  issue  a  written  opinion  stating 
whether  the  evidence  presented  Is  sufficient 
to  Justify  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  such  per- 
sons by  the  community  in  its  own  name 
'Whether  or  not  the  community  decides  to 
appeal  the  Secretary's  determination,  copies 
of  Individual  appeals  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  aa  they  are  received  by  the  com- 
munity, and  the  coirununlty's  t4>peal  or  a 
copy  of  Its  decision  not  to  appeal  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  not  later  than  ninety 
days  Kfter  the  date  of  the  second  newspaper 
publication  of  the  Secretary's  notlflcatlon. 

"(d)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  does  not 
receive  an  appe«i  from  the  communltj  with- 


in the  ninety  days  provided,  he  shall  con- 
solidate and  review  on  their  own  merits.  In 
aooordanoe  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
subsection  (e).  the  appeals  flled  within  the 
community  by  private  persona  and  shall 
m4ke  such  modifications  of  his  proposed  de- 
terminations as  may  be  appropriate,  taking 
Into  account  the  written  opinion,  if  any. 
Issued  by  the  commimlty  In  not  supporting 
such  appeals  The  Secretary's  decision  shall 
be  In  written  form,  and  copies  thereof  shall 
be  sent  both  to  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  community  and  to  each  individual 
appellant. 

"(e)  Upon  appeal  by  any  community,  as 
provided  by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
review  and  take  fully  Into  account  any  tech- 
nical or  scientific  data  submitted  by  the 
community  that  tend  to  negate  or  contradict 
the  information  upon  which  his  proposed 
determination  Is  based.  The  Secretary  shall 
resolve  such  appeal  by  consultation  with  of- 
ficials of  the  local  government  Involved,  by 
administrative  hearing,  or  by  submission  of 
the  conflicting  data  to  an  independent 
scientific  body  or  appropriate  Federal  agency 
for  advice  Untu  the  conflict  In  data  la  re- 
solved, and  the  Secretary  makes  a  final  de- 
termination on  the  basis  of  his  findings  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  so  notifies  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  community,  flood  Insur- 
ance previously  available  within  the  com- 
munity shall  continue  to  t>e  available,  and 
no  person  shnll  be  denied  'he  right  to  pur- 
chase such  insurance  at  chargeable  rates 
The  Secretary  shall  make  his  determination 
within  a  reasonable  time  The  community 
shall  be  given  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
Secretary's  final  determination  In  which  to 
adopt  local  land  use  and  control  measures 
consistent  with  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion. The  reports  and  other  Information  used 
by  the  Secretary  in  making  his  final  deter- 
mination shall  t>e  made  available  for  public 
inspection  and  shall  be  admissible  In  a  court 
of  law  In  the  event  the  community  seeks 
Judicial  review  as  provided  by  this  section. 

"(ft  Any  appellant  aggrieved  by  any  final 
determlnatkin  of  the  Secretary  upon  admin- 
istrative appeal,  as  provided  by  this  section, 
may  appeal  such  determination  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  within 
which  the  community  Is  located  not  more 
than  sixty  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  such 
deterntlnatlou  The  scope  of  review  by  the 
court  shall  be  as  provided  by  chapter  7  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  During  the  pend- 
ency of  any  such  litigation,  all  final  deter- 
minations of  the  Secretary  shall  be  effective 
(or  the  purposes  of  this  title  unless  stayed 
by  the  court  (or  good  cause  shown". 

FLOOD    mSVRANCE    PSEMIUM    EQUALIZATION 
PAYMENTS 

Sec     111.    Section    1334    of    the    National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)   and  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  "(c)"  as  subsection  "(b)  '. 
TITLE  II— DISASTER  MITIGATION 

REQUIREMENTS 
NOTlriCATION    'TO    IXOOD-PBONE    AREAS 

Sec  301  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months 
foUowmg  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  information  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  1360(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  and  shall 
notify  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
known  flood-prone  community  not  already 
participating  In  the  national  flood  Insurance 
program  of  Its  tentative  Identification  as  a 
community  containing  one  or  more  areas 
having  special  flood  hazards 

(b)  After  such  notification,  each  tenta- 
tively Identified  community  shall  either  ( 1 ) 
promptly  make  proper  application  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram or  (3)  within  six  months  submit  tech- 
nical data  sufficient  to  establish  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  the  community 
•itber  Is  not  seriously  flood  prone  or   that 


such  flood  hazards  as  may  have  existed  have 
been  corrected  by  floodworks  or  other  flood 
control  methods.  The  Secretary  may.  In  his 
discretion,  grant  a  public  hearing  to  any  com- 
munity with  respect  to  which  conflicting 
data  exist  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  a 
flood  hazard.  If  the  Secretary  decides  not 
to  hold  a  hearing,  the  community  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  submit  written  and 
documentary  evidence  Whether  or  not  such 
hearing  is  granted,  the  Secretary's  flnal  de- 
termination as  to  the  existence  or  extent  o(  a 
flood  hazard  area  in  a  particular  community 
shall  be  deemed  conclusive  for  the  purposes 
o(  this  Act  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence In  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 

(c)  As  Information  becomes  available  to 
the  Secretary  concerning  the  existence  o( 
flood  hazards  in  communities  not  known  to 
be  flood  prone  at  the  time  of  the  Initial 
notification  provided  for  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  he  shall  provide  similar  noti- 
fications to  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
such  additional  communities,  which  shall 
then  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section  (b)   of  this  section. 

(d)  Formally  Identified  flood-prone  com- 
munities that  do  not  qualify  fur  the  na- 
tional flood  Insurance  program  within  one 
year  after  such  notlflcatlon  or  by  the  date 
specified  In  section  303.  whichever  Is  later, 
shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  that  section  relating  to  flood-prone 
communities  which  are  not  participating  In 
the  program. 

EfTECT   OF    NONPARTlCtPATJON    IN    FLOOD  INStTS- 
ANCE     PROGItAM 

Sec  303.  (a)  No  Federal  officer  or  agency 
Shall  approve  any  financial  asst.<!tance  for 
acquisition  or  construction  purposes  on  or 
after  July  1.  1975,  for  use  In  any  area  that 
has  been  Identified  by  the  Secretary  as  an 
area  having  special  flood  hazards  unless  the 
community  In  which  such  area  Is  situated  Is 
then  participating  In  the  national  flood 
Insurance  program. 

(b)  Each  Federal  In.stnimentallty  re- 
sponsible for  the  sx\pervlslon,  approval, 
regulation,  or  Insuring  of  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  or  similar  institutions 
shall  by  regulation  prohibit  such  Institu- 
tions on  and  after  July  1,  1975,  from  making. 
Increasing,  extending,  or  renewing  any  loan 
secured  by  Improved  real  estate  or  a  mobile 
home  located  or  to  be  located  in  an  area  that 
has  been  Identified  by  the  Secretary  aa  an 
area  having  special  flood  hazards,  unless  the 
community  in  which  such  area  Is  situated  Is 
then  participating  In  the  national  flood  In- 
surance program 

REPEAL     or     DtSAS'TER     ASSISTANCE     PENALTY 

Sbc  303  Section  1314  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  repealed. 

ACCELERATED      IDENTiriCATlON      OF      FLOOD-RISK 
ZONKS 

Sec  304  (a)  Section  1360  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
inserting  the  designation  "la)  "  after  "Sec. 
1360. ■•  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  acceler- 
ate the  identlflcatlon  of  risk  zones  within 
flood-prone  and  mudslide-prone  areas,  aa 
provided  by  subsection  (a)(2)  o(  this  sec- 
tion. In  order  to  make  known  the  degree  of 
hazard  within  each  such  zone  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  To  accomplish  this  objective, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  without  regard 
to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  USC  529  and  41 
DSC.  5).  to  make  grants,  provide  technical 
assistance,  and  enter  Into  contracts,  cooper- 
ative agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on 
such  terms  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  or 
consent  to  modifications  thereof,  and  to 
make  advance  or  progress  payments  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

"<c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (through 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers) ,  the  S4*:retary 
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of  the  Interior  (through  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey),  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (through  the  Soil  Conservation  Sei^- 
ice) ,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (through  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admini- 
stration), the  head  of  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  heads  of  all  other  Federal 
agencies  engaged  In  the  Identification  or  de- 
lineation of  flood-risk  zones  within  the 
several  States  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  give  the  highest  practicable  prior- 
ity In  the  allocation  of  available  manpower 
and  other  available  resources  to  the  identi- 
fication and  mapping  of  flood  hazard  areas 
and  flood-risk  zones.  In  order  to  assist  the 
Secretary  to  meet  the  deadline  established 
by  this  section.". 

ACTHORITY    TO    ISSUE    RECUI-ATIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  that 
administers  a  program  of  financial  assistance 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction, repair,  or  improvement  of  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned  land  or  facilities,  and 
each  Federal  Instrumentality  responsible  for 
the  supervision,  approval,  regulation,  or  In- 
suring of  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, or  similar  Institutions,  shall.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary,  Issue  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the 
carrying  out  of  the  agency's  responsibilities 
under  this  Act. 

CONSULTATION   WITH   LOCAL  OFTTCIALS 

Sec.  306.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  which 
relate  to  notlflcatlon  to  and  Identification  of 
flood-prone  areas  and  the  application  of  cri- 
teria for  land  management  and  use,  Includ- 
ing criteria  derived  from  data  refiectlng  new 
developments  that  may  Indicate  the  desira- 
bility of  modifying  elevations  based  on  pre- 
vious fiood  studies,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  assuring  adequate  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  elected  officials  of 
general  purpose  local  governments,  including 
but  not  limited  to  those  local  governments 
whose  prior  eligibility  under  the  program  has 
been  suspended.  Such  consultation  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  fully  informing 
local  officials  at  the  commencement  of  any 
flood  elevation  study  or  Investigation  under- 
taken by  any  agency  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  study,  the  areas  Involved,  the  manner  in 
which  the  study  Is  to  be  undertaken,  the 
general  principles  to  be  applied,  and  the  use 
to  be  made  of  the  data  obtained.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  encourage  local  officials  to  dis- 
seminate Information  concerning  such  study 
widely  within  the  community,  so  that  in- 
terested persons  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
bring  all  relevant  facts  and  technical  data 
concerning  the  local  fiood  hazard  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  agency  during  the  course  of 
the  study. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PROGRAM    FOR    WEEK    OF 
DECEMBER  2 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  we  are  on  the  topic  of  business,  I 
should  like,  in  response  to  a  question 
raised  earlier  by  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader,  to  indicate  what  the 
schedule  might  be  for  next  week,  condi- 
tions permitting. 


On  Monday  we  would  like,  if  possible, 
to  take  up  the  daylight  saving  time  bill, 
which  is  S.  2702. 

On  Monday  or  Tuesday,  depending  on 
circumstances.  I  should  like  to  call  up 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Legal  Services  Corporation  bill,  S.  2686, 
in  which  a  number  of  Senators  are  inter- 
ested. 

Following  that.  I  should  like  to  call  up 
bills  dealing  with  a  Special  Prosecutor. 
Two  such  bills  have  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  without 
recommendations. 

Following  that,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senate  give  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  up  a  bill  reported  unan- 
imously by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  having  to  do  with 
research  and  development  in  the  field  of 
energy.  I  think  it  fits  in  with  the  Presi- 
dent's reconunendation ;  however,  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  figures. 

Then,  of  course,  the  Senate  would  take 
up  any  conference  reports  that  might  be 
available.  I  note  that  the  House  yester- 
day passed  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
and  also  a  supplemental  appropriation 
biU. 

Any  other  matters  which  may  come  up 
I  shall  dl-scuss  with  the  Republican  lead- 
ership before  action  Is  taken. 


THE  REPUBLIC  STILL  STANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  DaUy  News  contains 
a  guest  editoriEil  written  by  Bruce  Hutch- 
inson, editorial  director  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun.  in  Canada,  after  a  reporting  trip 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
states: 

The  Republic  stands  and  will  stand,  de- 
spite the  storms  beating  on  its  ramparts.  The 
society  win  change  drastically  sind  painfully, 
but  It  will  not  faU  apart.  The  American 
dream  Is  rusted  and  ruptured,  but  It  will  re- 
turn In  a  different  form,  stronger,  perhaps, 
for  Its  cleansing. 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  know  Bruce 
Hutchinson.  I  have  known  him  for  many 
years.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  edi- 
torial writers  and  columnists  in  this 
country. 

I  am  in  receipt  this  morning  of  a  book- 
let entitled  "A  Canadian  Looks  at  the 
U.S.  Crisis,"  by  Bruce  Hutchinson,  edi- 
torial director  of  the  'Vancouver  Sun.  His 
works  are  carried  in  many  other  Cana- 
dian newspapers  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fore- 
word and  the  series  of  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Canadian  Looks  at  the  U.S.  Crisis 
(By  Bruce  Hutchison) 

FOREWORD 

Late  In  1973.  Vacouver  Sim  editorial  direc- 
tor Bruch  Hutchinson  visited  Washington  to 
have  a  first-hand  look  at  events  which  were 
shaking  the  U.S.  capital,  and  indeed  the 
nation  Itself. 

Dean  of  Canadian  Journalists,  Hutchinson 
was  able  to  draw  on  almost  half  a  century 
of  experience  In  international  reporting,  as 
well  as  a  matchless  list  of  confidants  and 
friends  In  the  top  level  of  American  govern- 
ment. 


His  calm,  objective  appraisal  of  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  dilemma  elicited  so  many  In- 
quiries from  across  the  nation  that  The  Sun 
decided,  as  a  public  service,  to  reprint  them 
In  pamphlet  form.  They  are  offered  here  as 
the  wise  and  f>enetratlng  comment  of  one  of 
Canada's  most  respected  and  responsible 
Journalists. 

Sttjart  Keate. 
Publisher,  the  Vancouver  Sun. 

Troctble  ■Will  Bring  Us  All  Together 

■Washington. — In  the  mellow  autumn  dusk 
the  White  House  turns  golden.  Its  columns 
aglow  under  the  westering  sun. 

A  vast  circle  of  yellow  chrysanthemums, 
the  year's  last  flowers,  surrounds  a  gushing 
fountain. 

Two  furious  grey  squirrels  fight  over  a 
fallen  nut  on  the  lawn,  watched  by  a  (at 
old  pigeon,  some  bored  policemen  In  their 
sentry  box  and,  through  the  Iron  fence,  three 
bronzed  hippie  youths  without  shirts  or 
shoes. 

No  one  else  pauses  along  the  street  to 
observe  a  scene  of  brooding  peace,  only 
the  mysterious  captive  who,  yesterday,  was 
the  nation's  unchallenged  master,  the  world's 
most  powerful  man.  And  on  the  morrow 
comes  the  avalanche,  the  resignations,  the 
missing  electronic  tapes,  military  alerts,  nu- 
clear threats  and  other  things  quite  unimag- 
inable. 

In  this  maelstrom  of  crisis  piled  on  crisis 
the  foreigner  recalls  Emerson's  dictum  that, 
even  In  his  homely  time,  events  were  In  the 
saddle  and  rode  mankind. 

President  Nixon,  a  creature  unique  and 
literally  sul  generis  In  his  mind  and  his 
desperation,  Is  trying,  and  failing,  to  mount 
the  saddle,  and  everyone  seems  to  agree  that 
he  himself  has  become  the  supreme  Issue 
before  a  great  and  bewildered  people.  Still, 
the  foreigner,  lagging  behind  events,  may 
doubt  the  logic,  or  cliche,  of  current  politics 
as  too  pat.  too  nairrow  and  too  brief. 

For  If  he  goes,  now  or  later,  Nixon  must 
soon  belong  to  the  ages.  In  a  special  niche 
reserved  for  history's  more  egregious  eccen- 
trics. A  mighty  myth  of  some  sort  is  in  the 
making.  But  the  nation,  and  the  truly  su- 
preme issue,  will  remain  when  he  Is  gone. 

The  Issue,  as  the  foreigner  may  guess,  is 
whether  the  nation  Itself.  Its  governing  sys- 
tem. Its  constitution,  its  tortured  society 
and  lavish  Ufeways.  can  survive  strains  much 
more  onerous,  and  dangerous,  than  the  trag- 
edy of  one  man — dangerous  not  merely  to 
one  nation  but  to  humanity  which,  with  all 
its  fears  and  all  the  hopes  of  future  years,  is 
hanging  breathless  on  that  nation's  fate. 

Far  beyond  Washington,  Watergate,  the 
ruined  president  and  the  poisonous  scandals, 
far  across  a  continental  state  of  mixed  suc- 
cess and  failure,  the  foreigner  might  observe 
the  question,  blacltly  silhouetted,  as  It  were, 
against  the  autumn  sunset.  He  might  also 
remember  that,  a  year  ago,  after  Mr.  Nixon's 
electoral  triumph,  his  advisers  confidently 
predicted  that  all  the  nation's  problems 
would  be  solved  by  a  regime  of  courage,  law 
and  order. 

Lincoln  asked  the  same  question,  of  course, 
at  Gettysburg,  but  the  answer  was  easier 
then  because,  though  stark  and  terrible  In 
a  war  between  brothers,  it  was  at  bottom 
simple — whether  the  union,  or  any  union 
of  free  men,  could  govern  Itself  and  long 
endure. 

All  men  understood  such  a  question  under 
a  president  whom  all  men  could  trust,  but 
today,  under  a  president  whom  most  men 
distrust,  the  American  dilemma  Is  too  com- 
plex for  any  man  to  understand.  Certainly 
It  Is  not.  as  foreigners  usually  assume,  the 
sole  human  dilemma  of  Mr.  Nixon,  the  polit- 
ical dilemma  of  his  recovery  or  destruction, 
or  even  the  constitutional  dilemma  of  a  gov- 
erning apparatus  stretched  to  breaking  point. 

Nor,  in  fundamentals,  Is  it  a  sudden  un- 
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natural  dilemma,  a  mere  chain  of  accidents, 
blunders  and  crimes.  Tbey  are  all  part  of  It, 
the  visible,  ugly  part,  but  not  the  wboie. 
What  we  witiiess  here  is  the  bitter  harvest, 
the  long  accumulatUia  and  ooUl^lon  of  farces 
unseen  and  uostispected  over  a  half  a  century 
at  Least. 

If  men  could  grasp  Its  ultimata  contours, 
as  they  do  not  graap  them  yet.  this  Is  not 
only  the  greatest  turning  point  since  the 
Civil  War— an  obvious  fact— but  a  blinding 
moment  of  truth,  in  myriad  aspects,  that 
was  long  coming  and  now.  for  the  first  time, 
cannot  be  evaded. 

In  short.  Watergate,  the  president,  the 
dirty  tricks,  the  economic  derangement,  the 
foreign  policy  of  fragile  detente  and  the  rest 
are  the  immediate,  haphazard  tokens  or  sym- 
bols of  something  Infinitely  larger,  more  In- 
scrutable and.  at  the  moment.  Impossible  for 
any  mind  to  grasp. 

8o  meditating  in  his  Ignorance,  hope  and 
fear,  the  foreign  reporter  turned  away  from 
the  autumn -gilded  White  House  to  ask  him- 
self how  such  a  story  should  be  written.  If 
It  could  ever  be  written  at  all;  and  also 
whether  anything  written  today  would  be 
valid  tomorrow. 

But  as  these  reports  will  try  to  argue,  the 
grand  question  has  been  answered  In  its 
essentials  already. 

The  republic  stands  and  wUl  stand,  de- 
spite the  storms  beating  on  its  ramparts.  The 
society  wUl  change  drastically  and  palnf\illy 
but  It  wUl  not  fall  apart.  The  American 
dream  Is  rusted  and  ruptured  but  tt  will  re- 
turn In  different  form,  stronger,  perhaps,  for 
Its  cleansing. 

While  he  had  the  luck  In  following  dread- 
ful days  to  meet  some  of  the  leading  figures 
In  a  drama  now  approaching  denouement, 
the  reporter  received  more  wisdom  from  a 
black  cook  in  the  kitchen  of  a  house  out  past 
the  lights  of  Washington. 

The  black  woman,  serene  In  her  brutal 
heritage,  had  driven  to  work  In  a  huge  and 
costly  automobile  (Itself  a  vlvlrt  symboll  and 
now.  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  she  declared  her 
faith  with  quiet,  unconscious  authority. 

"Trouble."  she  said,  out  of  her  own  harsh 
life  experience,  "is  bad  but  It  brings  a  family 
together  You'll  see.  its  goln"  to  bring  us  all 
together  again.  like  a  family.  Just  you 
watch  "  And  then,  with  a  meaning  greater 
than  she  knew,  the  granddaughter  of  a  slave 
added,  almost  in  tears:  "Oh  Ood.  how  I  love 
this  dear  old  country!" 

That.  It  seemed  to  me.  was  a  good  place  to 
begin  my  inquiries.  They  led  to  some  Im- 
probable men.  places  and  conclusions. 

RiSToarwc    a    Nation's    PArrH 

Washington. — The  American  people,  a  for- 
eign scholar  once  wrote,  can  make  any  con- 
stitution work,  even  their  own.  That  brave 
assumption  Is  now  meeting  Its  second  test. 

In  the  first,  only  a  civil  war  could  save  the 
lonlon.  Today  the  test,  though  peaceful.  legal 
and  {Mlltlcal.  Is.  In  some  ways,  more  difficult 
and  certainly  more  complicated  than  war. 
But  moet  foreigners.  Including  Canadians 
who  watch  the  test  close  at  hand,  do  not 
fully  grasp  either  Its  constitutional  mechan- 
ics or,  more  Important,  its  Incalculable  hu- 
man contents. 

What  the  foreigner  least  appreciates,  be- 
cause It  cannot  be  expressed  In  law  or  articu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  citizen.  U  the  pervasive 
grandeur  and  almost  mystical  power  of  the 
presidency. 

This  oOce  Is  something  that  stands  far 
above  the  dally  work  of  government  and  the 
grUny  business  of  party  politics.  It  Is  the  hub 
and  central  gear  of  the  governing  machine, 
both  constitutional  axul  political,  but  its  ul- 
timate power  Uvea  elsewhere. 

It  Is  much  more  powerful,  for  Instance, 
than  the  prime  ministership  of  Canada  or  of 
Britain,  not  merely  in  a  written,  constitu- 
tional sense,  but  In  a  deeper.  Imponderable 
sense  which   no  constitution  can  specify. 


Out  of  long  and  strange  experience  since 
the  coastitutkon  was  framed  In  1787,  the 
presidency  has  come  to  personify,  embody 
and  strengthen,  (or  weaken)  the  whole  living 
fabric  of  the  nation.  Among  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  only  the  Crown,  within 
Britain  Itself  and  nowhere  else,  holds  a  com- 
parable unwritten  power  beyond  the  written 
wcrds  of  any  constitution. 

That  Is  why  the  current  damage  to  the 
presidency  hurts  the  American  people  In  a 
fashion  that  moet  Canadians  have  not  yet 
understood.  It  hurts  the  Americans  where 
they  are  most  Inarticulate,  vulnerable  and 
naked — In  the  spirit  And  that  Is  why  the 
underlying  tragedy  of  Richard  Nixon  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  overt  political  events  now 
movmg  to  a  climax  of  some  sort  in  Wash- 
ington. 

To  be  sure,  the  real  hurt  does  not  appear 
in  the  headlines,  the  congressional  testi- 
mony, the  tortured  television  performances 
of  the  president,  or  even  in  the  private  talk 
of  the  politicians.  That  poignant  ache  is 
there  all  the  same,  and  it  cannot  be  easily 
relieved,  as  Canada  would  have  relieved  It, 
months  ago.  by  a  vote  of  Parliament  and  the 
overnight  creation  of  an  alternative  govern- 
ment. 

That,  however.  Is  too  quick  and  superficial 
a  view,  as  any  foreigner  must  see  at  once  in 
the  nation's  tense  capital  or.  more  clearly.  In 
Its  comfortable  towns  and  homes  where  I  was 
received  with  typical  American  kindliness. 
The  popular  foreign  picture  of  a  people 
splintered  and  Impotent  Is  superficial  for 
two  reasons. 

By  one  means  or  another,  the  constitution 
win  be  construed  and.  If  necessary,  stretched 
to  revive  or  replace  a  president  gravely  If 
not  fatally  wounded  and  obviously  enraged 
behind  his  plastic  stage  grin.  Apart  from 
such  pragmatic  political  arrangements,  the 
energies  of  the  people  are  still  so  fierce  and 
iTTepreaslble  that  the  stranger  in  Washing- 
ton, or  any  American  city.  Is  almost  fright- 
ened by  their  vehemence  and  confidence. 

Infinitely  complex  and  confused  In  law 
and  detail,  the  basic  process  under  way  In 
Washington  Is  plain  enough.  Through  the 
outward  mistakes  and  the  mysterious  inward 
nature  of  one  man.  the  presidency  has  been 
grievously  lacerated,  and  he.  as  a  man.  may 
be  past  recovery  ( though  that  Is  not  yet  cer- 
tain by  any  means)  Yet  the  two  other  or- 
gans of  the  three-sided  system  are  not  only 
at  work  but.  Indeed,  are  suddenly  alerted, 
angry  and  relnvlgorated. 

In  a  country  notorious  for  Its  crime  and 
loose  law-enforcement — that  old  heritage  of 
the  lawless  frontier — the  courts  have  never 
functioned  better  or  more  courageously  than 
they  function  now.  Already  they  have  de- 
stroyed a  vice-president,  forced  a  regnant 
president  to  obey  them  after  he  had  vainly 
refused,  and  finally  proved  their  Independ- 
ence from  any  political  power,  even  that  of 
the  supreme  offloe. 

The  third  separate  organ,  the  Congress, 
also  U  meeUng  lt»  separate  challenge,  with 
much  confusion  and  Jockeying,  of  course,  but 
with  a  vigor  which  most  foreigners  could  not 
expect  and,  above  all.  with  a  flexible  non- 
partlsanahlp  which  could  not  be  deployed 
by  the  parliamentary  system. 

Under  that  system  a  government  In  Mr. 
Nixon's  disarray  would  be  Instantly  replaced 
but  Its  political  party  would  not  break,  as 
the  Republican  party  has  broken  In  the  Con- 
gress, where  the  president's  former  friends 
are  among  his  moet  bitter  critics.  The  two 
systems,  we  must  understand,  and  seldom 
do.  are  totally,  organically,  different,  and 
each  must  work  out  Its  own  problems  by  its 
own  distinct  methods.  At  any  rate,  the  es- 
tablished American  Instltutlcms,  larger  and 
more  durable  than  their  temporary  occu- 
pants, move  on  like  some  mighty  engine 
under  Its  own  momenttim. 

A  legislator  who  Is  doubtless  one  of  the 
half-dozen  moet  powerful  men  tn  the  nation 


told  me  that  the  Congress  could  and  would 
carry,  through  the  next  three  dreadful  years, 
much  of  the  burden  that  a  damaged  presi- 
dency can  no  longer  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  legislator  equally  or 
more  powerful  dismissed  this  hope  as  im- 
possible In  practical  poUtlcs  and  favored  the 
replacement  of  Mr.  Nixon,  despite  the  re- 
sulting agony,  unless  he  soon  vindicates  him- 
self So  the  aching  argument  nears  Its  terri- 
ble decision. 

These  are  Lssues  for  the  Americans  alone 
to  settle  and  no  foreigner's  views  should  or 
win  count.  But.  as  I  shall  try  to  Indicate, 
there  Is  a  larger,  an  unanswered  and  ulti- 
mately decisive  question  behind  the  political 
mechanics. 

A  Plutocract  oa  Democracy? 

Washinctok. — Especially  In  these  days  of 
anguish.  Washington  Is  like  one  of  those 
trick  mirrors  that  turn  a  human  body — or  a 
political  Issue — Into  monstrous  caricature. 

When  all  things  look  larger,  or  smaller, 
than  life,  the  foreign  visitor  will  be  wise  to 
recalibrate  his  confused  first  impressions  In 
a  quiet  weekend  among  remote  scholars  and 
historians,  because  they,  perhaps,  can  see  the 
American  nation  whole  and  clear  against  his- 
tory's vast  perspective. 

Fleeing  the  feverish  capital,  I  found  my- 
self In  a  great  university  where  the  mirror  is 
accurate,  or  as  accurate  as  it  can  be  during 
a  worldwide  spasm  of  neurosis. 

Even  in  this  noble  gothlc  sanctuary  the 
nerves  of  the  cloistered  academics,  some  of 
the  moet  distinguished  In  the  nation,  were 
stretched  pretty  taut.  Their  argument  around 
the  lunch  table  about  President  Nixon,  the 
constitutional  crisis  and  the  next  act  in  the 
high  drama  of  politics  reminded  an  ignorant 
stranger  of  those  mediaeval  schoolmen  who 
tried  to  oount  the  invisible  angels  dancing 
on  a  pin's  head  But  as  the  talk  ran  on  into 
the  autumn  dusk  the  true  image  of  the  mod- 
em republic  seemed  to  emerge  and.  behind  it, 
the  stark  fundamental  issue  facing  the 
American  p>eople  In  their  time  of  testing. 

As  an  eminent  historian  put  it.  the  issue 
did  not  appear  overnight  with  President 
Nixon.  Watergate  and  the  surrounding 
acandals.  It  appeared  some  two  centuries  ago 
with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  it  has  faced  the  republic  ever 
since  then  in  countless  versions. 

Hamilton,  the  unwitting  phUoeophlcal  an- 
cestor of  Mr.  Nixon,  held  that  any  work- 
able society  must  be  governed  by  a  natural 
elite,  "the  wise,  the  rich  and  the  good."  who 
alone  could  be  trusted,  whatever  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  might  have  said  to  the 
contrary. 

Jefferson,  the  bold  philosopher  of  un- 
limited democracy,  who  has  few  heirs  in  of- 
fice nowadays,  totally  trusted  the  inherent, 
subliminal  wisdom  of  the  common  man  al- 
most as  he  trusted  his  God. 

OrossJy  oversimplified,  there  Is  the  cen- 
tral Issxie  today:  whether  the  American  peo- 
ple, or  any  people,  have  the  wisdom,  as  Jef- 
ferson supposed,  to  subdue  their  sea  of 
troubles,  or  whethetr,  as  Hamilton  argued, 
they  must  surrender  their  Judgment  to  the 
superior  minds  of  a  centralized,  all-powerful 
and  plutocratic  government. 

In  short,  can  the  democratic  process  itself 
permanently  survive  an  age  of  superb  but 
brittle  technology  at  home  and  deepening 
anarchy  abroad? 

Hamilton  doubtless  would  answer  that  he 
had  been  vindicated  already.  Jefferson,  one 
guesses,  would  still  hope,  rather  wistfully. 

Beside  this  haunting  question  (unlikely 
to  be  answered  in  our  time)  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Nixon,  or  his  successor.  In  the  next  three 
frightening  years  of  trial  Is  a  mere  moment 
In  history. 

The  contemporary  president  may  be  a 
scheming  spider  In  a  web  of  conspiracy,  as 
his  enemies  allege,  or.  as  his  friends  Insist, 
a  humble  Christian  pilgrim  8t<Mied  on  the 
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march,  who  once  proclaimed  in  print  "a 
faith  based  not  on  materialism  but  on  a  rec- 
ognition of  Ood." 

But  In  long  historical  terms  he  matters 
only  as  an  advocate,  a  symbol  or  a  victim  in 
the  endless  Hamilton-Jefferson  debate.  And 
Watergate  matters  only  as  a  catalyst,  a  sud- 
den flashpoint  and  blinding  Illumination  of 
the  accumulated  problems,  mistakes  and 
evils  besetting  a  society  at  once  the  most 
affluent  and  Belf-crltlcal  In  the  world. 

What  matters  finally,  therefore.  Is  not  the 
president's  Greek  tragedy  of  hubris  and 
nemesis,  not  the  angels  of  Washington  danc- 
ing on  the  constitutional  pin.  not  even  the 
many  specific  problems  of  oil  shortage,  infla- 
tion and  the  rest  but  the  contents  of  the 
common  American  mind.  Here,  and  nowhere 
else,  everything  of  Importance  will  be 
decided. 

So.  listening  to  the  professors'  lofty 
wrangle — a  rare  privilege  for  any  Canadian — 
I  tried  to  imagine  the  contents  of  that  mind, 
as  I  had  seen  It  at  work  for  more  than  half 
a  century  in  many  strange  places. 

Of  course.  I  could  not  hope  to  read  it.  Nor 
can  anyone  read  It,  with  all  the  scientific 
opinion  polls.  But  at  least  It  seemed  to  me 
that  Hamilton's  grim  postulate  and  Jeffer- 
son's wild  surmise  were  now  locked  in  a 
struggle  much  more  Important,  more  wrench- 
ing, and  longer-lasting  than  the  weird  adven- 
ture of  Richard  Nixon. 

What  political  Washington  thinks  Is  in- 
stantly known  to  the  world.  But  what  are 
the  thoughts,  or  rather  the  hunches  of  that 
Imaginary  average  citizen  usually  called  Joe 
Doakes?  What  will  he  decide  for  himself,  and 
thus  ultimately  for  the  nation,  far  beyond 
the  fever  and  the  fret  of  the  capital? 

What  actually  Is  under  way  in  his  swarm- 
ing cities,  his  little  towns,  his  farms  and  his 
lonely  cranium?  He  does  not  know,  he  has 
not  reached  a  Judgment  yet.  Nobody  knows 
and  no  decision  has  been  made.  But  in  due 
time,  after  more  anguish,  his  verdict  will  be 
delivered. 

As  I  shall  try  to  show,  he  has  much  to 
think  about,  more  than  he  yet  realizes.  It  Is 
not  his  conscious  thought,  however,  not  his 
practical  wisdom  and  boasted  American 
savvy,  not  even  his  hunch  that  must  decide 
everything.  It  is  his  common  denominator 
of  morality,  which  he  seldom  discusses  but 
never  escapes.  And  at  the  end  of  the  weary 
day.  perhaps  a  long  way  off.  that  morality 
will  decide  whether  democracy,  and  man's 
hard-won  freedom  within  it,  must  live  or  die. 

Well,  as  a  famous  citizen  of  the  republic 
warned  me.  don't  underestimate  the  common 
man.  once  he  grasps  the  facts. 

So  far.  they  are  not  fully  grasped  and  lie 
buried  under  thick  layers  of  illusion.  But  Joe 
Doakes.  Joining  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  is 
still  out  there  and  he  has  begun  to  thltxk 
furiously  at  last.  Like  that  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
condemned  prisoner,  any  mind  is  wonder- 
fully concentrated  on  the  event  of  execution 
or  release. 

UJ3.  Disenchantmbnt  Deepens  After 
NATO  Snttb 

Washington. — In  the  hurricane  of  human 
events  now  swirling  around  our  disordered 
little  planet  any  sure  assumption  made  to- 
day Is  likely  to  become  invalid  tomorrow. 
But  a  few  facts,  none  of  them  cheerful, 
should  survive  the  storm. 

The  overriding  fact,  as  a  Canadian  in 
Washington  quickly  realizes,  is  the  increas- 
ing threat  to  the  defences  of  the  western 
world.  Obvious  to  everyone,  of  course,  espe- 
cially to  the  Russian  government,  were  the 
sudden,  unexpected  strains  In  the  NATO 
alliance  when  the  European  allies,  desperate 
for  Arab  oil.  refused  the  United  States'  planes 
any  landing  places,  or  even  air  space,  on 
their  way  to  Israel.  That  decision  cut  more 
deeply  Into  the  American  official  mind,  and 
the  public  mind,  too,  than  foreigners  yet 
appreciate. 


It  also  cut  straight  across  President  Nixon's 
hopeful  "Year  of  Europe"  and  Henry  KiB- 
slnger's  ambitious  new  transatlantic  char- 
ter, both  of  which  are  stalled,  or  perhaps 
already  aborted. 

To  be  sure,  the  European  governments  had 
a  case,  though  a  very  dubious  one  as  Wash- 
ington Judges  it.  They  could  argue  that  the 
United  States,  without  consulting  its  allies. 
had  involved  them  overnight  in  the  war  of 
the  Middle  East,  a  region  outside  NATO, 
and  Imperilled  their  oil  supply,  their  eco- 
nomic bloodstream. 

As  against  that,  the  American  government 
and  people  saw  In  the  European  action  not 
only  a  strategic  blow  at  the  moment  of  grave 
military  crisis  but  a  long-term  warning.  How 
much  trust,  the  average  citizen  must  be 
wondering,  perhaps  quite  unreasonably,  can 
the  United  States  permanently  place  in  allies 
that  shrink  from  the  crunch?  And  why, 
after  all,  as  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  keeps 
asking,  have  the  rich  European  nations  failed 
even  to  provide  the  necessary  ground  troops 
for  NATO  and  forced  the  United  States  to 
provide  them  28  years  after  the  last  war 
ended? 

A  second  and  shaking  fact  compounds  the 
first.  It  Is  the  deliberately  diminished  power 
of  the  United  States  abroad,  and  the  dimin- 
ished will  to  use  the  vEist  power  still  re- 
maining, when  the  nation,  at  the  worst  pos- 
sible time,  has  more  problems  than  it  can 
solve  at  home. 

To  say  that  the  United  States  has  begun 
to  retreat  Into  isolationism  Is  certainly  a 
gross  overstatement,  too  simple  by  half,  since 
Isolation  of  the  sort  attempted  between  the 
wars  is  cleEU-ly  Impossible  in  a  world  grow- 
ing more  Interdependent  every  day  as  the 
oil  shortage  reminds  us. 

But  that  Instinct  of  Isolated  self-depend- 
ence, as  old  as  the  republic  Itself,  has  never 
died.  It  must  be  counted  among  the  funda- 
mental factors  in  the  complex  equation  now 
confronting  the  grand  yet  troubled  alliance. 
No  foreigner  can  doubt  that  fact  once  he  has 
talked  to  the  men  of  domestic  power  in 
Washington,  and  foreseen  the  delayed  but 
eventually  Inevitable  reduction  of  American 
troops  in  Europe. 

The  equation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  unknown  Intentions  of  Russia,  the 
Kremlin's  real  view  of  detente.  Concerning 
these  unknowns  the  argument,  or  rather  the 
speculation,  In  Washington  Is  endless  be- 
tween the  men  too  loosely  and  unfairly  called 
hawks  and  those  called  doves. 

To  the  hawks,  of  whom  Democratic  Sena- 
tor Henry  jEu:kson  Is  the  most  articulate — 
and  may  well  be  the  next  president — detente 
was  mostly  cosmetics  anyhow,  and  Russia's 
sincerity  in  embracing  it  is  still  to  be  dem- 
onstrated, To  the  doves,  of  whom  Democratic 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  is  the  most  power- 
ful, detente  Is  strained,  like  NATO,  but  it 
represents  at  least  a  promising  start  and 
must  be  pressed  forward,  despite  all  the  ob- 
vious difficulties. 

Again,  how  much  is  there  in  the  theory, 
widely  held  In  Britain,  that  Russia's  true 
Middle  Eastern  strategj-  Is  to  reduce  Europe's 
oil  supply  until  NATO  agrees  to  weaken  the 
western  line  and  allow  Russia  to  concentrate 
Its  power  on  the  East,  against  China? 

Here,  too,  the  arRument  Is  endless  and  In- 
conclusive. There  ran  be  doubt,  however,  that 
the  American  and  Russian  governments  con- 
strue detent*  In  completely  different  terms. 
The  United  States  regards  it  as  the  first 
serious  step  In  basic  reconciliation.  Russia 
accepts  It,  with  bland  gestures  of  friendship. 
as  a  useful  but  very  restricted  agreement 
which  may  moderate  but  cannot  be  allowed 
to  Interfere  with  the  long-run,  world-wide 
struggle  of  ideologies. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  if  the  struggle  were 
not  already  complex  enough.  Russia  urgently 
needs,  and  expects  to  get,  abundant  Ameri- 
can technology,  capital,  sometimes  even  food. 


Its  economy,  according  to  American  Intelli- 
gence, Is  m  a  dreadful  mess.  Amid  all  the 
confusion,  the  American  and  Russian  minds, 
so  far,  have  never  really  met,  and  both  are 
Internally  divided. 

Where  then  does  the  current  equation  leave 
NATO,  the  new  and  frustrated  transatlantic 
relationship,  the  Year  of  Europe,  which  has 
become  the  Year  of  Watergate,  and  Oil? 
Where,  incidentally,  does  It  leave  Canada  as 
a  shoci  absorber,  or  maybe  a  pawn,  between 
Europe  and  America? 

Another  report  will  try  to  discuss  Canada's 
liiUe-understood  position,  but  meanwhile 
what  moet  impressed,  or  alarmed,  a  Cana- 
dian in  Wasliington  was  Senator  Mansfield's 
typically  brief,  cool  and  awesome  statement 
to  the  Senate: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  become 
Involved  with  American  forces  anywhere  ex- 
cept as  our  own  national  Interests  and  secu- 
rity are  at  vital  stake.  One  Vietnam  Is  one 
'Vietnam  too  many." 

Since  Senator  Mansfield  is  majority  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Senate  and  probably  the 
most  respected  politician  In  the  United  States 
today,  the  statement,  to  say  the  least  of  It, 
must  chill  all  nations,  including  Canada, 
that  remain  utterly  dependent  on  American 
power.  How  far,  and  from  what  places,  we 
must  ask  ourselves,  will  that  power  be  finally 
withdrawn? 

Our  Neighbor  is  Reassessing  His  Hand 

Washington. — By  the  time  the  news  came 
through  from  Ottawa  the  VS.  State  Depart- 
ment received  exactly  one-half-hours  ad- 
vance notice  when  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment Imposed  its  preUmlnary  tax  on  AlberU 
oil  exports. 

What  notice  was  given  before  the  tax  was 
roughly  quadrupled  this  reporter  does  not 
know.  But  certainly  the  American  govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved  by  such 
brusque  treatment  from  its  closest  neighbor 
and  trade  partner.  Though  the  Canadian 
government  explains,  rather  unconvlnclng- 
ly.  that  it  had  to  move  too  fast  for  consul- 
tation with  foreigners,  or  even  with  Alberta. 
the  incident  stm  rankles  in  Washington  and 
raises  much  more  serious  questions  for  the 
future. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
American  government  did  not  complain 
against  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Canadian  oil. 
since  all  oil  prices  were  rising.  But  at  a 
moment  of  pecuUar  sensitivity,  for  familiar 
Watergate  reasons.  It  was  amazed,  affronted 
and  alarmed  by  Ottawa's  unnelghborly  man- 
ners. 

While  nothing  was  said  in  public,  some 
thoughts  took  shape  in  private  and  they 
will  have  long  economic  effects. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  state 
department  is  again  In  full  control  of  for- 
eign policy  in  all  aspects.  For  a  short  time 
the  treasury,  then  headed  by  the  bellicose 
John  Connally.  conducted  an  economic  for- 
eign policy  of  its  own,  infuriated  the  consti- 
tutional custodian  of  that  policy,  bullied 
many  foreign  governments  and.  In  particu- 
lar, outraged  the  government  of  Canada.  This 
ugly  Interlude  has  passed.  Henry  Kissinger 
has  taken  charge. 

Unfortunately  he  knows  very  little  about 
Canada,  but  his  experts  know  it  in  the  most 
minute  detail  down  to  the  finest  nuance  of 
federal,  provincial  and  even  municipal  busi- 
ness. 

Having  looked  northward  for  at  least  a 
century,  his  department  has  followed,  for  the 
last  year,  a  considered  strategy  which  few 
Canadians  have  suspected. 

When  the  rrudeau  government  was  ob- 
viously planning  an  election  sometime  In 
1972,  the  United  States  did  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass it  or  the  opposition  by  pressing  for 
an  early  settlement  of  such  so-called  "Ir- 
ritants"   as    the    controverslaJ    automotive 
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pact.  But  It  Intended  to  get  on  with  these 
affairs   as  soon  as  the  election  was  over. 

Then,  to  Its  surprise,  the  Trudeau  gov- 
ernment failed  to  win  a  majority  and  the 
Canadian   politics   were   suddenly   deranged. 

In  these  new  and  slippery  circumstances 
the  state  department  again  postponed  Its 
pressure  for  a  decision  on  the  "irTUants'* 
lest  It  exacerbate  the  antt-AmerlcanUm  al- 
ways latent,  or  overt,  in  Canada.  The  last 
thing  the  American  government  wants  to  see 
Is  a  Canadian  election  (ought  on  that  old 
Issue,  or  grudge. 

Besides,  the  energy  crisis  thrust  all  other 
business  Into  the  background  and,  for  the 
first  time,  made  the  average  American  cit- 
izen aware  of  his  vital  stake  in  Canada  Com- 
pared to  this  mighty  problem,  those  already 
pending  on  the  border  seem  small  and  the 
United  States  can  live  with  them.  Neverthe- 
less. It  Is  thinking  beyond  the  crisis  In  both 
short  and  long  terms. 

For  the  short  term,  like  Canadians  them- 
selves. It  cannot  foresee  what  government 
will  be  In  office  at  Ottawa  even  a  few  months 
from  now.  For  the  long.  It  cannot  foresee 
what  national  policy  Canada  will  follow, 
under  any  government,  over  the  next  dec- 
ade or  two.  Where.  It  wonders,  will  the  con- 
tinental reiatlonshlp  stand  by  the  end  of  the 
century?  And  It  Is  here  that  Canadians  most 
misunderstand  the  position,  or  rather  the 
attitude  and  doubt,  of  the  United  States. 

As  explained  by  men  who  deeply  under- 
stand these  matters,  the  United  States  thinks 
that  Canada  came  gloatingly  out  of  the  last 
round  of  OATT  trade  negotiations  with  prob- 
ably the  highest  average  tariffs  In  the  West- 
ern World  under  a  Liberal  (ostensibly  low- 
tarilTi  government.  This  cannot  be  allowed 
to  happen  again.  In  the  new  round,  now  be- 
ginning, Canada  must  draaticsOiy  reduce  Its 
tarlffa  if  the  United  States  has  Its  way  and  If 
the  round  succeeds  at  all.  which  U  by  no 
means  certain  yet. 

Any  reduction,  of  Itself,  will  not  necessarily 
satisfy  the  United  States  or  Canada  s  other 
great  foreign  customers.  For.  as  Washing- 
ton aeea  it.  the  TnxJeau  government's  latest 
so-called  "Industrial  strategy"  means  only 
the  old  proitectiontsm  with  different  names 
and  cozy,  back-door  devices. 

The  various  federal  and  provincial  tax  In- 
centives, the  regional  granu,  rubsldtee.  secret 
pressures  on  American -owned  Industries  and 
the  like,  are  seen  as  nothing  but  a  potential 
method  under  any  government  of  getting 
around  the  public  GATT  trading  nUes  And 
that,  among  other  things,  la  why,  with  all  Ita 
current  distractions,  the  United  States  Is 
quietly  but  fundamentally  reassessing  its 
changing  economic  relations  with  Canada. 

Now  of  course  there  Is  an  opposite  side  to 
this  vastly  complex  argument,  a  valid  Ca- 
nadian side,  a  strong  Canadian  leverage  and 
•ISO  a  grave  Canadian  problem  for  later  dis- 
cussion here. 

Before  Canadians  can  hope  to  understAnd 
It,  however,  they  must  first  realize  that  their 
closest  friend  and  largest  customer  Is  not 
angered  but  is  worried,  a  little  saddened  and 
perhaps  misled  by  the  long-run  prospects  of 
the  undefended  border. 

Makiwc  k  Vxsrm  or  lNrt.ATioK 

Waskiwoton — Seen  at  first  hand.  In  Ita 
phystoU  dimensions.  Its  furtous  energies  and 
Its  dally  avalanche  of  oonsumer  gooda.  the 
United  States  economy  la  a  staggering  spec- 
tacle. 

Measured  In  abstract  mathematical  statis- 
tics. It  Is  unlike  any  other  achievement  of 
man.  in  any  time  or  place. 

Viewed  from  Canada,  a*  both  a  market 
and  a  supplier.  It  la,  of  course,  by  far  the 
largest  external  factor  in  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic life,  an  absolutely  essential  Ingredient 
of  Its  prospertly 

If  all  this  seems  obvious,  unalterable,  al- 
most a  law  of  nature,  the  immediate  and. 
more  Important,  the  long-term  prospects  of 


the  world's  most  successful  production  ap- 
paratus certainly  are  not. 

When  a  few  Arab  sheikhdoms  can  disrupt 
the  gears  of  such  a  mighty  machine.  Its 
brlttleness.  vulnerability  and  dependence  on 
forces  outside  Its  own  control  suddenly  ap- 
pear to  mock  the  statesmen,  the  businessmen 
and  the  economists. 

The  same  Is  true  of  every  modem  Industrial 
system  In  the  wtwld.  even  the  Russian,  and 
especially  the  Canadian. 

Apart  from  these  facts,  as  basic  as  they 
are  often  Ignored,  what  Is  actually  happen- 
ing In  the  American  economy  today  and  how 
does  it  affect  Canada? 

To  those  questions,  when  put  to  some  of 
the  leading  economists  Inside  and  outside  the 
official  Washington  establishment,  there  Is  no 
reliable  answer.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  there  are  as  many  an- 
swers as  questions,  and  economists. 

But  leaving  aside  the  constantly  changing 
statistics,  the  official  line  or  conventional 
wisdom  until  the  Middle  East  explosion,  at 
any  rate,  can  be  thus  roughly  summarized: 

After  a  year  of  growth  surpassing  earlier 
forecasts,  and  an  Inflation  about  twice  as 
bad  as  the  experts  predicted,  the  economy 
will  keep  growing  at  a  reduced  but  high  rate 
In  1974.  barring  some  unforeseen  accident. 

Inflation  will  subside,  but  not  very  much. 
Unemployment  will  rise  marginally  but  not 
Intolerably.  There  will  be  no  serious  reces- 
sion, only  a  readjustment  of  some  unspec- 
ified sort,  or  what  the  experts  call  a  soft 
landing  after  the  dlezy  space  flight  of  the 
boom. 

To  be  sure,  the  official  line  Is  not  neces- 
sarily accepted  outside  the  establishment. 
Indeed,  It  Is  flatly  rejected  as  mere  jKilUlcal 
soothing  syrup  and  graveyard  whistling  by 
many  economists  who  have  no  stake  In  the 
Ntxon  govenuBent's  survival.  To  such  dis- 
senters something  worse  than  a  palnleaa 
readjustment  app>ear«  Inevitable  next  year, 
and  their  alarm  finds  Its  latest  confirmation 
In  the  energy  crisis. 

Between  these  opposite  views,  a  Canadian 
reporter  can  venture  no  Judgment  In  any 
case,  looking  beyond  the  Immediate  pros- 
pects, the  reporter  was  mainly  concerned 
with  a  question  sure  to  out-last  the  oil 
shortage  and  the  cold  winter:  can  the  In- 
flationary joy-rlde  continue  Indefinitely, 
without  disaster,  at  anything  like  Its  current 
rate? 

Here  again  the  expert  answers  are  In  al- 
most grotesque  contradiction:  but  un- 
doubtedly the  perpetual  debasement  of 
nujney  Is  becoming  more  and  more  accepted 
as  the  wave  of  the  future,  the  normal  way 
of  life 

To  take  a  startling  exhibit  In  this  bland 
theory,  one  of  the  greatest  figures  In  the 
business,  and  a  lifelong  sound-money  man, 
came  back  from  a  world  tour  not  long  ago 
to  report  that  no  government,  anywhere, 
was  truly  prepared  to  forestall  the  steady 
destruction  of  currencies  (as  obviously  the 
fragile  Canadian  government  Is  not ) . 

Discounting  these  alarms,  another  man. 
of  equal  stature,  assured  me  that  the  eco- 
nomic system,  and  the  average  American 
family,  could  live  comfortably  and  perma- 
nently, with  an  annual  Inflation  rate  of  four 
or  five  per  cent,  though  It  would  be  rumous 
to  some  sectors  of  society,  above  all  the  old 
and  their  life  aavinga. 

According  to  this  brutal  and  as  I  happen 
to  think,  totally  unsound  proposition,  the 
nation  s  savers,  whose  work  and  thrift  buUt 
the  economy  from  the  beginning,  are  expand- 
able If  so,  there  must  be  something  gravely 
WTot»g  with  the  morals  if  not  the  economics 
of  the  system,  or  more  likely  both. 

However  one  regards  the  thesis  of  per- 
petual and  profitable  inflation.  It  needs  some 
refinement  wt>en  applied  to  Cai^ad*.  where 
the  goremment.  like  Its  counterpart  la 
Washington,  has  never  yet  grappled  with 
the  basic  problem,  (and  in  the  Canadian  case 


never  wUl  if  it  can  possibly  be  disguised 
and  avoided,  at  least  until  the  next  election 
Is  safely  past) . 

A  final  report  from  Washington  must  try 
to  refine  the  thesis  in  continental  terms  and, 
with  It,  a  fact  much  more  Important  than 
economics.  But  In  any  aspect  of  a  bewilder- 
ing argument  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  experts,  by  and  large,  have  generally 
been  wrong,  so  far,  and,  on  their  record,  are 
probably   wrong   now. 


Enebct  Cusis  Ends  Utopian  Delusion 

Washington. — In  the  higher  art  of  poli- 
tics, at  any  time  or  place,  the  successful  art- 
ist must  learn,  above  all.  to  retreat  while 
seeming  to  advance,  and  vice  versa. 

Of  this  subtle  technique  we  are  now  see- 
ing In  Washington,  and  even  more  clearly  In 
Ottawa,  a  wondrous  exhibit. 

But  the  disorderly  retreat  from  the  many- 
sided  fiasco  known  as  the  energy  shortage 
Is  only  one  stage  In  a  pending  deeper  assess- 
ment of  the  North  American  economy.  And 
while  the  shortage  doubtless  will  be  sur- 
mounted somehow.  It.  with  Its  surrounding 
problems,  has  turned  much  of  the  politi- 
cians' glamorous  plans  and  programs  Into 
sad,  or  comic,  nonsense,  depending  on  your 
sense  of  humor. 

We  must  go  back  a  long  way,  and  take 
In  a  lot  of  territory.  If  we  are  to  under- 
stand what  the  Immediate  oil  crisis  Is  telling 
us. 

Obviously  It  Is  telling  us,  among  other 
things,  that  government,  business,  labor  un- 
ions and  society  as  a  whole  have  grossly  mis- 
calculated and  mlsmansiged  the  essential  In- 
gredient of  our  high,  so-called  living  stand- 
ard. 

When  a  continent  that  recklessly  wasted 
this  precious  asset  until  yesterday  finds  It- 
self rationed  today  and  may  well  be  chilly 
tomorrow,  the  first  lesson  is  taught,  rather 
suddenly.  But  It  is  only  the  first  lesson  and 
not  trtily  learned  yet. 

A  second  lesson,  perhaps  still  more  ironic 
and  certainly  less  understood.  Is  the  poli- 
ticians' retreat  from  their  solemn  resolve  to 
avoid  further  serious  Intervention  In  the 
economy,  even  on  a  temporary  basis.  For 
what  are  the  hasty,  clumsy  and  preliminary 
regulations  of  fuel  If  they  are  not  the  very 
sort  of  controls,  whatever  name  they  carry, 
that  were  to  be  resisted  at  any  cost,  includ- 
ing the  total  cost  of  modern  life? 

By  devious  routes  and  under  heavy  smoke- 
screens. North  American  government  Is  now 
reversing  direction  and  advancing  steadily 
toward  still  wider  controls  because,  with  all 
their  obvious  difficulties,  they  are  un- 
avoidable. In  some  vital  areas  at  least. 

It  would  be  quite  unfair,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  all  politicians,  businessmen  and 
labor  leaders  did  not  foresee  the  energy 
crisis,  in  general  anyhow,  and  beyond  It  the 
larger  problems  of  the  continental  econom.v. 

In  Washington  especially,  though  less  In 
Ottawa,  they  were  grasped  by  some  men  as 
early  as  August.  1871.  when  Pre.sident  Nixon 
briefly  froze  prices  In  his  economic  phase 
one.  As  he  successfully  enforced  phase  two 
(which  Is  generally  forgotten)  and  then 
plunged  into  the  disaster  of  phase  three, 
these  men  nev*r  chanced  their  minds  In  the 
present  chaotic  phase  four. 

Two  of  them,  among  the  most  powerful  In 
the  Congress,  told  me  that  some  equivalent 
of  phase  two.  some  revised  and  better  meth- 
od of  controls  would  have  to  be  relmposed 
very  soon — and  this,  unfortunately,  at  a  time 
when  Anverlc&n  labor  has  lost  all  faith  In  the 
president 

A  few  days  after  that  conversation  on 
Capitol  Hill,  Nixon  announced  a  fuel  ration- 
ing system,  as  yet  crude,  embryonic  and  sure 
to  need  drastic  refinement.  So  did  the  Cana- 
dian government  which,  up  to  then,  had  con- 
demned all  such  interference  with  the  over- 
strained market  mechanism  as  unworkable, 
indeed  unthinkable. 
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Another  irony  Is  thus  revealed:  govern- 
ment m  Washington  and  Ottawa  undertakes 
to  control,  (or  at  any  rate  to  temper),  the 
market  forces  In  the  case  of  ftiel  but  it  is  not 
prepared,  so  far,  to  control  or  even  to  admit 
the  major  cause  of  continental  inflation. 

As  explained  by  one  of  the  moat  eminent 
American  economists,  the  strongest  pressure 
on  prices  henceforth  will  not  be  the  nation- 
al and  worldwide  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
strong  as  It  Is.  In  the  United  States,  at  least, 
the  strongest  pressure  in  the  next  year  will 
be  the  rising  direct  cost  of  all  production, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  wages  and  partly  In  the 
form  of  profits. 

Up  to  now,  wages  have  advanced  much  less 
In  the  United  States  than  In  Canada  because 
the  American  unions  have  been  much  more 
modest  In  their  demands  than  their  Cana- 
dian counterparts.  That  situation  seems  cer- 
tain to  change  In  the  early  future.  The 
American  wage  contracts  of  1974  threaten  a 
new  cost-explosLon  which  already  is  under 
way. 

My  informant  added,  in  neighborly  fair- 
ness, that  Canada,  with  its  much  greater  de- 
pendence on  foreign  trade,  is  much  more 
vulnerable  than  the  United  States  to  the 
demand-pull  forces,  the  tight  commodity 
markets  and  the  high  prices  of  the  world. 

Or,  as  this  man  said:  "Canada  can't  help 
importing  our  American  Inflation  through 
trade  every  day  and  Is  now  vastly  aggravat- 
ing it  by  raising  its  own  Internal  costs.  And 
it  doesn't  have  to." 

In  detail  these  are  Immensely  complex  and 
controversial  matters  on  which  honest  men 
will  often  disagree.  But  no  one  who  under- 
stands schoolboy  arithmetic  can  longer  ques- 
tion a  simple  and  surely  a  paramount  fact — 
that  for  about  a  century  the  North  American 
people  have  deluded  themselves  with  Impos- 
sible economic  expectations  of  all  sorts. 

Though  long  enjoying  an  affluence  beyond 
any  other  people's  grasp,  they  were  persuaded 
by  government,  business,  labor  unions  and 
the  whole  social  apparatus  to  demand,  and 
expect  as  an  Inalienable  right,  far  more  than 
even  the  affluent  society  can  yet  produce.  And 
in  modern  times  they  tried  to  close  the  gap 
between  the  possible  and  Impossible  by  In- 
flating the  currency — an  ancient  trick  that 
always  fails  in  the  end. 

Now  the  energy  crisis  appears  overnight  to 
proclaim  the  first  clean  break  In  this  grand 
delusion.  Others  will  follow. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PREISIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  acting  minority  leader  desire  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN   No. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


RESOLUTION  TO  INCREASE  THE 
SUMS  ALLOTTED  TO  THE  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campait^n  Activi- 
ties, the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
Bakeh>,  and  myself  I  send  to  tl^.c  desk  a 
resolution  to  allocate  additional  funds  to 
the  Select  Committep  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities:  and  I  iu\k  •aiiam- 
mous  con."ie!it  thrtt  it  go  on  the  calendar, 
with  the  understanding  Uiat  It  be  called 
up  on  Monda.v,  rather  than  today. 

CXIX 3459— Par'.    30 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  209)  as  foUows: 

Section  1.  That  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  Senate  Resolution  60,  which  was 
adopted  on  February  7,  1973,  Is  hereby 
changed  to  read  as  follows:  "The  exp>enses 
of  the  select  committee  through  February  38, 
1974.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
•  1.500.000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  shall  be  available  fcH-  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  IndU-ldual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  note  for  the  Record 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  has  not  required  im- 
mediate con.'^ideration  of  the  resolution, 
but  has  requested  instead  that  it  go  on 
the  Calendar,  not  to  be  taken  up  before 
next  week  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  could  accomplish  the  same  parlia- 
mentary objective,  in  effect,  by  asking 
for  immediate  consideration  and  having 
an  objection  lodged. 

I  do  not  intend  to  object;  however, 
attention  should  be  focused  on  the  fact 
that  such  committee  resolutions  request- 
ing funds  ordinarily,  in  the  regular  course 
of  Senate  business,  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  A(iministration 
for  preliminary  consideration.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  original 
resolution  which  established  the  select 
committee,  and  funded  it,  bypassed  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  perhaps  there  was 
justification  for  some  ha.sle  or  e.xtraor- 
dinary  procedures  at  that  time.  Bui,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  select  committee  is 
supposed  to  be  winding  up  its  work  now, 
so  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
select  commltt.ee  now  could  not  come 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and  justify 
its  request  for  this  additional  one-lialf 
million  dollars. 

I  regret  that  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  select  comnuitee  have 
elected  not  to  do  that, 

I  am  sure  the  Rules  Committee  would 
approve  if  the  requested  justification 
were  indicated.  Apparently,  the  Rules 
Committee  Is  being  bypa.'^^ed.  and  regular 
procedures  are  being  bypassed  in  this 
situation,  becau.se  this  is  the  .so-called 
Watergate  Committee  I  think  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  rejrular  procedures,  are 
not  being  adhered  to,  and  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  were  doing 
so  In  tills  .situation  I  .=iay  that  as  one 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  w!»o  feels 
some  responsibility  to  the  Senate  because 
of  that  assignment. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  either — I  .should  dimply  like 
to  ask  the  dlst!npui?hed  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  whether  this  involves  an 
additional  half  million  dcllar.s  over  the 
original  authorization,  why  this  money 
is  required,  and  why  he  is  proceeding  in 
this  manner,  rather  than  going  to  the 
Rul^s  Committee, 

Mr.  ETIVIN.  Frankly,  I  have  about  13 
hours  of  work  to  do.  without  going  before 
the  Rules  Committee  Since  this  commit- 
tee was  established  to  take  certain  action 


by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  I 
did  not  think  anjthing  would  be  gained 
by  going  before  the  Rtiles  Committee.  The 
committee,  with  all  the  members  pres- 
ent, except  one  who  was  ab.sent.  unani- 
mously concur  in  this  request.  The  reso- 
lution is  submitted  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  vice  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

This  committee  has  to  send  emissaries 
all  over  the  United  States  to  bring  wit- 
nesses here  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  conduct  the  investiga- 
tion. 

This  would  make  a  total  of  $1.5  million 
for  this  committee,  as  compared  with  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  OflBce,  which  has 
been  given  $2.8  million.  I  think  that  con- 
sidering the  burden  this  committee  has 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations in  all  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  has  to  bring  many  witnesses 
from  all  over  the  United  States  at  con- 
siderable expense,  this  is  really  a  modest 
amount. 

Mr,  TOWER.  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
amount  was  justified,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  not  following  the  usual  procedure. 
I  was  wondering  whether  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  have  been 
consulted  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  have  not  consulted  the 
Rules  ommittee:  no. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  saying  that  he  is  too  busy 
to  go  before  the  Rules  Committee.  I  would 
think  that  quite  a  few  other  committee 
chairmen  might  say  the  .same  thing. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  I  think  there  is  an  ex- 
ception in  this  case.  Tins  is  a  commit- 
tee which  was  established  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was  given 
a  specific  commission  to  perform,  which 
it  has  not  yet  fiilly  performed.  I  think 
there  is  justification  m  making  an  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  cour.^^e  of  action. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Since  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  tlie  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  or  others  on  the  Rules  Ccwn- 
mittee.  I  do  not  intend  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  in- 
tent of  the  so-cailed  Watergate  Com- 
mittee, the  Ervm  .select  committee,  to  go 
further  in  the  field  of  corporate  con- 
tributions in  Presidential  campaigns, 
both  Democratic  and  Repubhcan? 

Mr   ERVIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Could  the  Senator 
give  the  Senate  the  benefit  of  his  views, 
briefly,  as  to  wiiai  his  committee  has  un- 
covered to  date  in  tlie  way  of  contribu- 
tiCMis  by  corporations  of  considerable 
magnitude? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
wiiriesses  who  have  sliown  that  corpora- 
tions were  virtually  coerced  by  certain 
fundraising  organizations  into  making 
very  siz,able  conuibulion^s.  noi'-vi'.iistand- 
ing  the  fact  that  the  law  has  proliibited 
cor!X)raie  contributions,  has  made  it  il- 
legal since  1970.  if  I  recall  correctly. 

We  are  also  encountering  some  diffi- 
culty now  because  we  liave  some  wit- 
nesses who  refused  to  come  before  the 
committee,  and  we  may  have  to  issue 
some  contempt  citations. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Corporate  contribu- 
tors. Did  one  of  the  corporate  contribu- 
tors or  one  of  the  representatives  of  a 
corporation — I  forget  the  name  at  the 
present  time — Indicate  that  his  corpo- 
ration contributed  $100,000  so  that  they 
could  at  least  get  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone? 

Mr.  ERVTN  I  do  not  know  about  the 
use  of  the  telephone,  but  we  had  one 
corporation  that  was  sislced  for  $100,000 
by  the  Presidents  personal  attorney  at 
the  time  that  corporation,  which  was 
an  airline,  had  an  application  pending 
for  a  franchise  abroad,  which  was  solely 
determinable  by  the  President,  himself, 
without  any  review  in  the  courts. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  hke  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  if  this  investigation  will  probe 
contributions  of  unions,  which  amount 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  or  any- 
body else  will  give  us  any  information 
that  union  funds  were  contributed  out 
of  union  treasuries,  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  that  information. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
have  that  Information?  It  is  published 
information;  it  is  in  the  press  almost 
daUy. 

Mr  ERVTN  Yes.  We  are  investigating, 
for  example,  contributions  by  the  Sea- 
farers' Union  of  $100,000. 

Mr  FANNIN  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  involved 

Mr.  ERVTN  Also,  we  are  having  inves- 
tigations made  into  the  contributions 
made  by  other  unions.  We  have  taken 
evidence  on  that  In  executive  session. 

Mr  FANNIN  But  the  Senator  U  giv- 
ing his  word  they  will  investigate  unions 
Just  as  much  as  they  investigate  others, 
which  certainly  is  proper 

Mr  EORVTN.  Yes  We  have  taken  some 
evidence.  We  have  not  been  able  to  run 
down  all  the  leads  on  that,  but  we  have 
gotten  leads  from  newspaper  men.  which 
are  very  Illuminating,  but  unfortunately 
these  leads  are  hearsay 

Mr  FANNTN.  There  are  many  reports 
and  I  think  the  Clerk  of  the  House  could 
furnish  considerable  information.  There 
are  many  ways  the  committee  could 
determine  this  information  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  word  they  will  go  fur- 
ther investigating  unions  to  the  same 
extent  they  Investigate  others. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  am  frank  to  say  the 
unions  were  more  g\iarded  In  making 
their  contributions  ijecause  they  set  up 
separate  organizations:  they  do  not  seek 
tinlons  funds,  but  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  members 

Mr  FANNIN  But  the  question  Is  that 
the  Senator  knows  over  the  years  it  has 
been  brought  out  that  a  great  amount 
of  money  is  being  transferred  back  and 
forth  Some  of  It  has  been  traced,  and 
I  have  entered  some  Instances  in  the 
Recokd  I  feel  all  these  nuitters  should 
be  investigated. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  We  can  only  investigate 
the  1972  campaign  and  matters  related 
thereto 

Mr  FANNIN  I  understand,  but  there 
are  plenty  In  that  period  to  be  inves- 
tigated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  say 


that  my  failure  to  object  does  not  con- 
stitute my  belief  that  this  is  what  should 
be  considered  a  precedent  for  future 
justiOcation  for  authorization  of  funds 
by  committees.  I  can  remember  going 
with  Chairman  John  Sparkman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  and  having  to  give  a  strict 
accounting  to  the  committee  for  funding 
for  our  committee,  I  think  it  is  a  proper 
procedure  and  one  that  should  be  under- 
stood But  I  think  it  should  be  under- 
stood and  legislative  history  made  that 
this  procedure  does  not  establish  a  prec- 
edent to  be  followed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
permit  any  Senator  to  come  before  the 
Senate  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion; and  It  will  be  either  immediately 
considered  or  go  on  the  calendar  for  con- 
sideration the  next  day  if  objection  is 
posed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  understands 
these  matters  are  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IS  agreed  to. 


the  select  committee,  says  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
conduct  of  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  for  10 
minutes.  Inasmuch  as  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  been  taking  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CREDIBILITY  IN  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  an  illuminating  10  or  15  min- 
ute discusion.  I  hope  Senators  will  take 
note  of  the  remarks  made  and  the  In- 
formation furnished,  because  much  of  it 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  pending  business.  Again  I  would  say 
that  while  credit  is  most  Important  with 
the  expiration  of  the  debt  extension  at 
midnight  last  night  and  the  reversion 
back  to  $400  billion,  credibility  in  cam- 
aigns  is  also  a  factor  which  should  be 
given  pnmary  consideration. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieLd? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  ALLEN  I  wonder  if  it  would  not 
be  tlie  better  part  of  wisdom  to  wait 
until  the  Watergate  Committee  makes 
its  report  so  that  we  can  study  it  a  lit- 
tle bit  rather  than  have  a  3-mlnute  col- 
loquy on  which  to  base  our  decision ;  and 
I  wonder  If  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  noticed  that  five  out  of  seven 
members  of  the  Watergate  Committee 
do  not  seem  to  be  supporting  this  cam- 
paign contribution  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  noticed  It, 
but  r&ther  than  wait,  five  executives 
have  been  fined,  and,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  suspended  sentences  were  given 
for  illegally  making  contributions  in 
Presidential  campaigns.  Is  that  correct? 

I  note  for  the  Record  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 


SAVING  FUEL 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  agreements  and 
disagreements.  This  is  a  condition  which 
we  recognize  in  the  Senate.  I  only  wish 
we  might  be  accomplishing  something, 
but  that  will  not  be  possible.  I  think  we 
are  spiimlng  wheels.  I  think  the  country 
will  not  appreciate  this  weekend  from 
the  standopint  of  the  situation  that  has 
developed  here.  But  I  am  not  critical.  I 
am  only  indicating  that  I  believe  the 
lights  in  this  Chamt)er  could  be  turned 
off  today,  fuel  could  be  saved,  and  by  the 
llKhts  being  on  and  discussions  taking 
place,  nothing  is  being  accomplished 
that  is  productive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  article  from  the  Fri- 
day, November  30,  1973,  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SavTKO   PUTL — PbOPES   INST7LATION,   RXSXTTINC 

Thikmostat,   and  Lots  or  Cokmonsensc 
Pat    DrvtDErNDa 

(By  Forrest  M.  Holly) 

Wondering  how  to  save  energy  around  the 
home? 

In  thes«  days  of  a  mounting  fuel  pinch, 
here  are  sonie  ttpa  that  could  do  the  trick, 
not  only  when  It's  cold,  but  also  next  sum- 
mer when  it's  warm: 

nrsmATiON 

Insulat«  and  save  up  to  30  percent  (or 
more)  on  fuel  consumption. 

Cut  heat  loss  by  V4  to  Vj  by  Installing 
celling  Insulation.  Insulate  between  floor 
joists:  Install  an  attic  fan;  buttom  up  and 
tighten  up  against  air  lealcs:  weatherstrip 
windows  and  doors;   cloee  fireplace  damper. 

HEATING   AND   COOLING 

Change  the  alr-condltloning  thermostat 
from  75  degrees  to  78  degrees  and  save  ap- 
preciable energy.  Keep  windows  and  exterior 
doors  closed  during  hot  and  cold  spells.  Don't 
heat  or  cool  unused  rooms. 

ITse  drapes,  solar  or  double-paned  glass,  or 
awnings.  Limit  llgbtuig  during  warm  spells. 

Schedule  baking,  self-cleaning  of  ovens, 
washing,  drying,  and  Ironing  for  early  morn- 
ing or  late  evening,  and  thus  lighten  the 
burden  on  the  cooling  system.  Service  alr- 
condltionlng  and  heating  units  twice  a  year. 
Clean  filters  quarterly. 

Set  heating  thermostat  as  low  as  you 
comfortably  can — say  88  degrees.  Turn  ofi 
alrcondltloner,  lower  or  turn  off  furnace  dur- 
ing vacations. 

Hear  about  the  lady  who  was  given  a  room 
atr  conditioner?  Delighted,  she  exclaimed, 
"Now  I  can  use  my  fireplace  even  In  sum- 
mer I"  Not  anymore. 

UCHTTNO 

Douae  lights  In  unused  areas.  Mlnlmlaa 
Christmas  lighting  and  drop  extra  outside 
lighting.  Shut  off  the  TV  and  radio  when 
not  In  use. 

Anyone  for  romantic  candle  light  around 
supper  time? 

WASHXa/DBTEa 

Ara  theae  appliances  taking  us  to  the  fuel- 
shortage  cleaners?  No  need. 

Remove  lint  from  washer  and  dryer  filters. 
Vent  dryer  outdoors  Wash  and  dry  only  full 
loads  of  clothes. 

Cool  It?  Use  warm  laundry  water  instead 
of  hot  where  poaalble  Rinse  with  cold  water 
when  practical.  Don't  overwa.sh  or  overdry! 
Put  regular  clothe.?  through  a  10-  to  15-min- 


ute  wash  cycle;  delicate  clothes  five  min- 
utes, permanent  press  five  to  eight  minutes. 
Drain  sudsy  washer  water  to  a  laundry 
tub  to  clean  something  else.  Use  leftover 
dryer  heat  to  dry  light  synthetic  fabrics.  Dry 
clothes  In  the  air  when  poeslble. 

EANCE/OVEN 

Cook  up  energy  savings  by  getting  the 
right  pan.  Use  only  pans  that  are  flat- 
bottomed  with  straight  sides  and  tlght-flt- 
tlng  covers.  Don't  put  a  small  pan  on  a  big 
unit.  Use  leftover  oven  heat  to  warm  plates 
or  heat  roUs.  A  watched  kettle  wUl  boU 
(honest);  and  when  It  does,  turn  off  the 
heat.  Cook  two  birds  with  one  pot  I 

Oven  door  close  tightly?  No  fair  peeking! 
Instead  of  opening  oven  doors  and  lifting 
lids,  depend  on  thermostats  and  timers,  even 
Intuition. 

Avoid  using  a  range  or  oven  to  heat  a 
kitchen. 

DtSHWASHEa 

Know  that  Mrs.  Housewife  Americana 
washes  1.5  million  units  during  her  career? 
So,  don't  throw  precious  energy  down  the 
dishwater  drain. 

Here's  how:  Use  dishwasher  only  when 
full.  Keep  hot  water  supply  between  140 
degrees  and  160  degrees. 

REFKiaSRATOa/FREEZSa 

Dont  block  their  air  vents  or  motors  will 
work  harder.  Refrigerators  loee  their  cool 
when  doors  are  constantly  open.  Keep  tem- 
perature at  37  degrees  to  40  degrees. 

Give  the  refrigerator  a  vacation  when  you 
take  one.  Then  ralae  its  temperature  to  40 
degrees  to  45  degrees.  Replace  worn  door 
seals.  Frost  has  its  place,  but  not  In  a 
"fridge."  Defrost  frequently. 

WATEB   HBATEa 

Oversized  units  reqiJlre  unnecessary  ex- 
cessive energy.  Stop  leaky  faucets.  They 
waste  water,  hot  and  cold. 

BAXHaOO&C 

Prefer  snappy  showers  to  Indulgerit  deep- 
tub  baths. 

Be  not  like  our  erstwhile  engineer  Stan- 
ford University  student  son.  who,  bedraggled 
from  hours  of  study,  took  showers,  ooly  to 
fall  asleep  standing  up  midst  streams  of  hot 
water.  Would  you  k>elleve  30  minutes,  some- 
times 46  minutes? 

Waste  not.  want  not.  Right?  No  mcH«  un- 
necessary fueling  around  Mm  house? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
material  ha^  as  its  subject  matter  the 
saving  of  fuel,  and  it  says  that  there  are 
many  commonsense  ways  by  which  we 
can  proceed  to  reduce  fuel  consumption 
in  the  United  Stat*.s  The  thrust  of  the 
article  goes  to  the  .s.iving.';  that  can  be 
effected  in  our  homes  by  insulation,  by 
better  heating  and  cooling  practices,  by 
less  lighting — to  which  I  earlier  made 
reference — by  washer  and  drier  appli- 
ances t)eing  watched  more  carefully,  by 
savings  from  checking  ranges  and  ovens, 
by  using  the  dishwasher,  as  the  writer. 
Forrest  M.  Holly,  says,  only  when  full.  It 
refers  to  how  problems  that  arise  with 
respect  to  refrigerator  and  freezer  can 
be  checked.  It  refers  to  the  waste  tliat 
comes  from  faulty  water  heaters.  A  com- 
ment is  made  on  bathrooms,  urging  peo- 
ple to  take  "snappy"  sliowers  rather  than 
Indulge  themselves  in  deep  cub  baths. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  question  before  the  Senate? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  We  are  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ther?  is 
no  question  before  the  Senate  at  the  mo- 
ment. We  are  in  morning  business  with 
a  3-minute  limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresidMit. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  11575.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  11576.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  .'Appropriations: 

HJl.  11575.  An  act  making  apprcprlatloris 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  11576.  An  act  making  supplemetnal 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Housf  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senaie  to  ihe  bill  'H  R  8.528'  to  pro- 
vide for  increasing  the  amount  of  intere.'^t 
paid  on  the  permanent  fund  of  tl:ie  U.S. 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR^PUBUC 
DEBT  LIMIT  BILL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  David 
Thompkins  of  my  staff  arxl  Raymond 
Sifley  of  the  Committee  on  ihe  Judlcl.iry 
staff  be  allowed  on  the  floor  during  thi.> 
debate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  r^F  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions vrere  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  con.se nt  the  second 
time,  and  referred  a-  indicated: 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN: 
S.  3760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  small  bualnaas 
concerns  adversely  affected  by  the  energy 
abortaga.  Referred  to  the  Committee  oa 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  209— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  IN- 
CREASE SUMS  ALLOTTED  TO  SEN- 
ATE SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRESIDENTLA.L  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.   209 

Section  1.  That  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  Senate  Resolution  60.  which  was 
adopted  on  February  7,  1973.  Is  hereby 
changed  to  read  as  follows:  "The  expenses 
of  the  select  committee  through  February 
28.  1974.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,500,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof." 


ADDITIONAL    STATE^fENTS 


DR.  MILLARD  BENNETT.  NOTED 
WRITER  AND  LECTURER  BE- 
LIEVES "PAROLE  LENIENCY  PER- 
ILS SOCIETY" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mi-.  President,  there 
is  an  underst;indab'ie  concern  of  maiu" 
Americans  on  the  problems  that  create 
crime — increasing  crime — m  the  United 
States. 

The  parole  system,  a  well-intentioned 
part  ol  our  judicial  procedure,  is  exer- 
cised at  limes,  as  is  probalioia,  lo  the 
detriment  of  our  citizenrj". 

There  wil!  be  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment wit±i  the  blunt  language  of  Dr.  Mil- 
iard  Bennett,  noted  writer  and  ieclurer 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  hii.  letter 
to  tne  editor  of  the  Santa  Monica,  Caiif.. 
Evening  Outlook  of  Tuesday,  November 
27.  1973.  be  pri.-.ted  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  tiie  letter  was 
ordered  to  t»e  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Parole  Lbnienct  PrRn.s  Socittt 

Editor:  As  I  write  this  the  police  are  hold- 
ing an  18-year-old  man  on  su^clon  al  set- 
ting the  apartment  fire  that  has  al.'eady 
claimed  24  lives  and  severely  injured  mar:i 
more.  Every  day  radio,  television  and  t^e 
press  report  numerous  slaylngs.  rapes  and 
fires:  crimes  committed  by  Individuals  aged 
(chronologically)  from  14  to  past  60  But  ho-x 
old  were  they  payehologlcally,  two.  three, 
five? 

Diderot,  French  philosopher  (1713-1784) 
one*  observed,  "All  children  are  essentially 
criminal  It  is  merely  our  pood  luck  that 
their  physical  powers  are  still  too  limited  to 
permit  them  to  carry  out  their  destructlve- 
nes8." 

When  Diderot  made  his  startling  remark, 
he  was  saying  In  effect,  that  human  beings 
are  safe  to  have  around  only  If  they  are  as 
weak  In  their  powers  of  execution  as  they 
are  in  their  powers  of  understanding  A  child 
of  two.  with  the  strength  of  Atlas  wouid 
be  a  destroying  monster:  lor  he  has  as  yet. 
no  recognition,  understanding  or  linkages 
with  life  and  those  arouid  hun  except  tho  e 
that  minister  lo  his  own  immediate  de'-ires. 

TTie  ant  Is  born  with  all  the  kr.owiedge 
(Instinctive)  It  will  ever  need  A  humsn 
being  Is  bom  totally  Ignorant  and  Irresponsi- 
ble and  must  learn  everythln^: 

Psychology  and  psychiatry  have  progressed 
to  the  point  today  where  they  can  test  an 
Individual's  psychological  age  (mattirlty)  in 
relation  to  his  chronological  age.  Rapists, 
murderers  axid  arsonists  are,  in  the  main, 
dangerously  Immature.  Tbey  should  be  con- 
fined untU.  with  proper  training,  tbey  bav* 
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reAcbed  ft  level  of  mental  competence  psycbO' 
loglcaJly  comparable  to  tbeir  cbronoloflcal 
age.  If  tiiey  are  incapable  of  reacblnc  tbla 
stage  la  development,  they  should  not  be 
released  to  again  prey  upon  society  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  100  will  repeat  the  crimes  for 
which  they  were  previously  sentenced  Their 
reoocds  bear  this  out. 

Too  many  judges  and  parole  offlcers  are 
very  inept  in  their  handling  of  theee  imma- 
ture criminals.  Too  often  we  hear.  "We  must 
have  coo^asslon  and  feeling  for  them  "  I  ask. 
"How  about  compassion  and  feeling  for  vic- 
tims; how  about  feeling  for  the  families  of 
those  BO  harmed''" 

Let's  protect  ourselves  by  taking  these 
Immature  destroyers  out  of  society  and  keep- 
ing them  out. 

Mni  *«n  Bxmrrrr. 

Santa  Monica. 


THE  U-S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 
Mr  EXDMINICK.  Mr  President.  In 
times  of  relative  peace,  the  millUry  U 
subject  to  a  variety  of  criticisms,  ranging 
from  demands  for  troop  reductions  to 
charges  of  excessive  influence,  and  its  in- 
stitutions share  a  large  part  of  It  For 
that  reason,  it  was  with  considerable 
pride  and  pleasure  that  I  read  in  the 
October  7.  1973,  Issue  of  the  Denver  Post, 
an  article  by  editorial  page  editor  Robert 
Pattridge  presenting  a  most  favorable 
view  of  the  US  Air  Force  Academy.  In 
his  article.  Mr  Pattridge  cites  not  only 
the  negatives  at  the  Academy  such  aa 
the  40-percent  dropout  rate  in  the  claaa 
of  1»74,  tMit  also  many  of  the  positive 
aspects,  including  its  ranking  fourth  in 
the  Nation  in  the  number  of  graduates 
who  have  won  Rhodes  scholarship*  and 
the  excellent  counseling  programs  avail- 
able at  the  school.  Ttie  witter  views 
Academy  men  as  walls — 

Hopefully  walls  for  peace  as  well  as  de- 
fense, hopefully  walls  of  intellectual  superi- 
ority rather  than  mediocrity,  hopefully  walls 
of  leaders  rather  than  followers,  hopefully 
walls  with  honor  and  not  dishonor. 

He  concludes 

If  the  Nation  does  not  want  these  qualities 
Ingrained  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Con- 
gress had  t>est  give  a  new  mandate  to  the 
Air  Force — Academy  leaders — and  the  proud 
cadet  wing. 

I  for  one  am  most  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Air  Force  Academy,  its 
Superintendent.  Lt.  Col.  Albert  P  Clark; 
its  commandant  of  cadets.  Brig  Oen. 
Hoyt  S.  Vanderberg.  Jr  ;  dean  of  the 
faculty.  Brig  Oen.  Wlliam  T.  Wood- 
yard;  and  director  of  admissions,  CoL 
William  R.  Jarrell.  Jr. 

As  a  member  of  the  Academy  Board  of 
Visitors  and  a  Senator  from  the  State  In 
which  this  exceUent  institution  is  located, 
I  commend  this  article  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  b«*  printed  m  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 
as  follows: 

AFA  Orvxs  Us  Mui  To  Match  Otik 

Mountains 

(By   Robert   Pattridge) 

Our  men  are  our  walls. — Bparta.  ancient 
Oreek  city 

We  will  not  lie.  steal,  or  cheat,  nor  toler- 
ate among  us  anyone  who  does — Air  Force 
Academy  Cadet  Honor  Code.   1973. 

Air  Force  Academy  — Parallels  abou   d  be- 


tween Sparta,  ancient  Oreek  city,  and  today's 
Air  Force  Academy. 

Sparta's  laws,  drafted  by  Lycurgus,  were 
charactMised  by  rlgldness.  Rigidity  Is  part 
of  life   at   the  Aceademy. 

The  Spartan  was  essentially  a  soldier 
trained  to  obedience  and  endurance:  he 
lived  In  a  t>arracks  and  ate  at  a  conunon 
mess.  That  Is  generally  true  of  the  Academy 
cadet 

A  study  of  history  unfolds  other  parallels 
between  the  Academy  and  Sparta,  capltol  of 
Laconia  and  most  powerful  state  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

History  also  shows,  however,  that  men  and 
nations  do  not  survive  on  military  might 
alone  Today's  Academy  has  many  qualities 
of  ancient  Sparta  plus  qualities  of  its  own 
The  Academy  process  fosters  review  and 
change. 

Currently,  the  US  military  forces  are  the 
bad  guys.  Uneasy  peace  reigns  In  the  world 
with  detentes  In  trade,  troop  reductions  and 
nuclear  weapon  controls.  Thank  Ood  for 
that  However,  should  the  world  atmosphere 
alter,  our  media  and  public  wUl  clamor: 
"Where   Is  the  mUltary?" 

Part  of  that  military  Is  at  the  Atr  Force 
Academy  There  are  hundreds  of  offlcers, 
enlisted  men  and  cadets  on  the  18.000  acre 
site  north  of  Colorado  Springs  who  believe 
In  discipline,  and  practice  It.  They  also  ex- 
hibit human  understanding  and  compas- 
sion   for    fellow    man. 

Negative  news  about  the  Academy  has  a 
way  of  bursting  onto  front  pages  and  the 
television  screens  around  the  world.  A  reader 
or  viewer  may  question:  "What  Is  going  on 
there?" 

The  answer  is  simple— education.  Much  of 
that  education,   unreported.   Is  positive. 

An  example:  For  an  average  of  four  hours 
daUy.  Brig  Oen.  Hoyt  8.  Vandenberg  Jr  .  46. 
commandant  ot  cadet*,  counsels  and  raps 
with  the  3,980  cadets  In  groups  and  individ- 
ually 

Among  other  problems.  General  Vanden- 
berg seeks  out  "rumbles."  That  Is  Academy 
Jargon  for  the  cadet  who  Is  "rumbling" — 
pondering  resignation.  It  la  a  serious  prob- 
lem The  dropout  rate  In  the  1974  class  Li  a 
shade  over  40  per  cent. 

There  Is  counseling  galore  for  the  "rum- 
Mes."  Available  are  fellow  cadets,  oadet 
leaders,  the  500  faculty  members,  Oeneral 
Vandenberg,  a  special  team  of  ofBoers.  chap- 
plains,  psychiatrists  and  even  Lt.  Oen.  Al- 
bert P.  Clark,  the  80-year-old  Academy  su- 
perintendent who  looks  45. 

Oeneral  Clark  recognises  that  cadets  have 
special  troubles  They  have  come  from  a 
permissive  society  where  alcohol,  cars,  women 
and  drugs  are  available.  Suddenly  they  are 
In  the  Spartan  atmosphere  of  the  Academy. 
The  physical  and  academic  demands  are 
tough. 

Concentrating  on  three  areas  of  concern 
Is  a  goal  of  Oeneral  Clark : 

The  cadet's  environment.  Improve  It  and 
allow  a  minimum  of  the  "Mickey  Mouse" 
harassment  that  is  so  Irritating  to  young 
men  of  today. 

Don't  bring  In  cadets  who  won't  make 
It  at  the  Academy.  Oreater  counseling  and 
care  in  selection  of  cadets  Is  part  of  this  goal. 
Orient  the  cadet  candidate  completely  as 
to  what  he  can  expect  and  what  Is  expected 
of  him.  He  wUl  last,  adjust  and  quit  less 
frequently. 

Certain  standards  will  not  change  under 
Oeneral  Clark's  superlntendency.  They  In- 
clude courage,  loyalty,  character,  leadership 
and  self-dlsclpllne  (a  subject  Oeneral  Clark 
knows  well,  having  spent  nearly  three  years 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  In  Oermany  during 
World  Warn). 

"The  way  you  capture  a  young  man's 
loyalty  Is  not  the  same  as  In  Frederick  the 
Oreat'a  time,"  Oeneral  Clark  says. 


Tou  have  to  reach  a  cadet  with  under- 
standing, he  believes,  but  without  lowering 
academic  or  moral  standards. 

The  task  Is  not  easy  In  1973  with  the 
social,  political  and  military  turmoil  But 
Oeneral  Clark's  worries  are  not  his  own  Be- 
sides his  competent  staff  he  is  assisted  with 
recommendations  by  the  Academy  Board  of 
Visitors  and  the  Academy  Advisory  Council, 
both  comprised  chiefly  of  civilians. 

The  Academy  also  has  been  enriched  by 
the  Air  Force  Academy  Foundation.  Private 
funds  donated  through  the  foundation 
created  the  SO.OOO-seat  Falcon  football  sta- 
dium and  the  18-bole  Elsenhower  Oolf 
Course. 

In  worrying  about  the  dropout  rate,  and 
the  money  spent  to  educate  a  cadet,  Oen- 
eral Clark  Is  realistic.  "When  you  shake  the 
tree,  some  bad  apples  will  fall." 

The  number  falling  concerns  him.  al- 
though It  Is  best  for  cadet  and  Academy  If 
the  dropout  Is  weeded  early  In  bis  career 
rather  than  later. 

TTiere  Is  satisfaction  for  the  general  In  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  AFA  graduates. 
Since  Congress  authorized  the  Academy  In 
IBM.  a  total  of  7.800  men  have  graduated. 
Only  38  have  embarrassed  the  Air  Force  In 
any  manner.  The  Academy  also  leads  the 
three  service  Institutions  In  number  of 
graduates  who  remain  on  active  duty  follow- 
ing completion  of  military  commitments. 

An  oft-repeated  charge  against  the  Acad- 
emy Is  that  hawkish  robots  are  being  manu- 
factured. "Nothing  Is  further  from  the 
truth,"  contends  Oeneral  Clark.  His  words 
ai\>  backed  in  random  oonversatlona  with 
cadets. 

The  cadets  exhibit  abundant  free  wills  and 
Intellects.  They  are  the  ones  deciding  to 
stay  or  leave  the  Academy  They  are  the  ones 
offering  advice  to  the  Academy  administra- 
tion on  matters  as  diverse  as  "Mickey  Mouse" 
harassment  and  changing  the  curriculum. 

It  Is  the  cadets  voicing  a  variety  of  rec- 
ommendations In  discussions  with  Oenerals 
Clark  and  Vandenberg.  other  otBcers  and 
cadet  leaders.  Cadets  appreciate  that  the 
offloers  seek  out  Ideas  for  change.  And  the 
cadets  run  the  honor  code — not  the  offlcers. 
The  cadets  hear  the  evidence  in  honor  code 
cases  and  make  decisions  on  resignations. 

If  the  cadets  are  robots,  they  are  well-ln- 
fornMd  robots  Oeneral  Clark  Invitee  a  wide 
range  of  speakers  to  address  the  cadets.  They 
range  from  comedian  Dick  Oregory  to  a 
Communist.  There  was  a  seminar  for  minor- 
ities Speakers  with  various  views  are  pre- 
sented under  an  open  policy. 

Classroom  discussion  Is  frank,  energetic 
and  refreshing. 

The  Academy  attracts  the  cream  of  the  na- 
tion's youth.  They  are  the  scholars,  athletes, 
the  leaders  of  all  colors  and  creeds  from  hun- 
dreds of  high  schools — Including  the  Acad- 
emy's own  Preparatory  School.  Taking  this 
quality  and  leading  the  way  to  an  education 
for  the  "whole  man  '  Is  Brig  Oen  William  T. 
Woodyard.  64.  dean  of  the  faculty. 

A  scholar  who  has  served  at  the  Academy 
since  Its  founding,  Oeneral  Woodyard  alms 
at  "establishing  a  total  environment  condu- 
cive to  training." 

He  needs  -no  Pentagon  reminder  that  "we 
are  here  to  support  the  Air  Force"  Yet.  he 
Is  the  type  officer  who  hosts  cadets  In  his 
home  and  hears  plenty  of  "feedback." 

Oeneral  Woodyard  isn't  pushing  only  sci- 
ence, mathematics  and  military  training. 
Literature,  philosophy,  languages,  music,  art, 
history,  athletics,  political  science,  all  have 
a  place  at  the  Academy. 

Holder  of  a  doctor's  degree  In  higher  edu- 
cation from  the  University  of  Denver,  Gen- 
eral Woodyard  Is  especially  proud  the  Aca- 
demy ranks  fourth  nationally  in  the  number 
of  graduates  who  have  won  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships. 

The  Academy  also  Is  a  leader  In  winning 
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National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
scholarships — a  measure  of  the  "whole  man" 
concept. 

Oeneral  Woodyard  Is  also  proud  of  the  ac- 
creditation record  In  engineering  and  other 
nelds  of  Academy  education. 

The  three  Oenerals  and  Col.  Wllll&m  R. 
Jarrell  Jr..  51,  director  of  admissions  and 
registrar,  point  out  a  few  variables  in  the 
dropout  rate. 

There  are  no  transfer  students  Into  the 
Academy  upper  classes  as  In  other  non- 
mlUtary  institutions.  There  Is  a  2  to  3  per 
cent  attrition  among  cadets  due  to  physical 
problems.  General  Vandenberg  grieves  for 
the  cadet,  determined  to  be  a  pUot,  who  sud- 
denly develops  eye  trouble  and  drops  out 
because  flying  was  his  only  "thing." 

Also,  like  civilian  youth,  cadets  have  prob- 
lems with  girl  friends,  famUles.  studies,  the 
physical  training  and  assorted  other  troubles. 

Yet.  Colonel  Jarrell  reports  applications 
are  streaming  In  at  a  high  rate.  More  than 
8.000  young  men  applied  as  cadets  for  the 
1 .500-member  class  admitted  this  year.  Some 
are  motivated  by  a  free  education  but  watch- 
ing them  march,  train,  dine,  learn  and  relax, 
you  have  to  concur  with  Oeneral  Vanden- 
berg: "An  amazing  bunch  of  young  men." 

They  are  young  men  with  their  shoulders 
back,  heads  up  and  living  a  life  packed  with 
motivation,  achievement  and  goals.  Besides 
pilots,  they  are  destined  to  be  Air  Force  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  scholars  and  various  other  ca- 
reer occupations. 

The  cadets  don't  put  you  on  with  idle 
praise  for  the  establishment.  Most  are  mighty 
happy  when  the  physical  and  academic  de- 
mands of  that  Initial  year  are  behind.  As  la 
the  military's  habit,  the  upper  classmen  and 
officers  lead  by  example  and  the  new  cadet  is 
Impressed. 

There  are  no  boys  at  the  Academy — all  are 
men.  They  live  by  the  honor  code  of  no  lying, 
cheating  or  stealing.  For  moat,  It  is  an  honor 
code  for  life. 

Many  cadets — and  officers — exp>ect  women 
will  some  day  be  enrolled  at  the  Academy. 
This  win  require  some  changes  In  training 
when  It  happens. 

Also  In  the  future  there  will  be  more 
headlines  from  politicians  blasting  the  Acad- 
emy. The  General  Accounting  Office  may  be 
critical  of  Academy  spending.  There  will  be 
more  dropouts.  Training  (such  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  camp)  will  be  debated.  There  will  be 
criticism  from  ex-cadets  and  ex-faculty 
members. 

In  measuring  time,  the  Academy  is  an  in- 
fant. It  Is  less  than  a  quarter  century  old 
compared  with  the  centuries  of  Sparta. 

But  like  Sparta,  the  Academy  has  strength 
in  Its  men — its  cadets  and  offlcers.  Due  to  this 
strength,  the  Academy  is  changing  man's 
flight  through  life. 

While  Spsu-ta's  race  of  resolute,  ascetic  war- 
riors eventually  expired,  the  Academy  shows 
no  such  signs. 

The  Academy  Men — like  Sparta's — are  also 
walls;  hopefully  walls  for  peace  as  well  as  de- 
fense, hopefully  walls  of  Intellectual  supe- 
riority rather  than  mediocrity,  hopefully 
walls  of  leaders  rather  than  followers,  hope- 
fully walls  with  honor  and  not  dishonor. 

If  the  nation  doesn't  want  those  qualities 
Ingrained  at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  Congress 
had  best  give  a  new  mandate  to  the  Air  Force 
and  Its  Clarks,  Vandenbergs,  Woodyards, 
Jarrells  and  the  proud  Academy  Cadet  wing. 


A  NEW  BREED  IN  MAINE'S 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  In  recent 
vears — with  the  emergence  of  such  con- 
cepts as  revenue  sharing  and  the  new 
federalism — there  ha.s  emerged  a  re- 
newed interest  In  the  capacity  of  State 
and  local  government  to  respond  to  the 
problems  of  the  mid-1970'8. 


Ever  since  my  own  service  in  the  Maine 
Legislature  from  1947-51,  and  my  service 
as  Governor  from  1955-59,  I  have  had 
great  confidence  in  the  potential  for 
service  at  those  levels  of  government. 

My  confidence  has  been  reflected  over 
the  years  in  the  work  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Recently,  one  of  Maine's  thoughtful 
political  reporters,  Jim  Brunelle,  has 
written  a  perceptive  article  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Maine  Legislature  since  1945. 
It  supports  my  optimism  on  the  subject. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article, 
appearing  in  the  Maine  Sunday  Tele- 
gram on  November  25,  1973,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    New    Breed    in    Maine's   LEGtsuATURE 
(By  Jim  Brunelle) 

When  Thomas  R.  LaPolnte  was  born  In 
Portland  In  1946,  there  were  only  14  Demo- 
crats among  the  151  members  of  the  Maine 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

One  year  later  a  lanky,  looee-ltmbed  and 
Llncolnesque  young  attorney  from  Water- 
vUle  ran  successfully  few  the  House  and  be- 
gan a  political  career  that  would  start  Maine 
on  the  road  to  becoming  a  genuine  two-party 
state. 

Tom  LaPolnte  was  nine  when  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  became  the  first  Democrat  In  20 
years  to  be  handed  the  keys  to  the  Blaine 
Mansion  and  he  was  still  a  teenager  when  in 
1964  the  Democrats  regained  control  of  the 
legislature  after  a  half  century  in  the  cold. 

Today,  a  state  legislator  in  his  own  right, 
LaPolnte  Is  representative  of  a  new  breed  of 
lawmakers  who  are  young,  thoughtful  and 
possessed  of  a  greater  variety  of  interests 
and  drive  than  their  predecessors. 

Because  this  new  breed  Is  largely  unfet- 
tered by  the  chains  of  partisan  Imbalance 
which  restricted  the  political  development  of 
Maine  for  bo  long,  It  has  brought  important 
change  to  the  state  legislature  and  to  Its 
ability  to  respond  to  public  needs. 

Today's  legislator  Is  more  serious,  harder 
working,  better  informed  and  generally  more 
representative.  He  Is  less  moved  by  the 
spokesmen  of  corporate  Interests,  .ess  de- 
pendent upon  lobbyists  for  information  and 
technical  assistance  and  less  of  a  "party 
man"  In  strictly  political  terms. 

The  new  lawmaker  doesn't  look  upon  the 
legislature  so  much  as  a  place  to  celebrate 
the  status  quo  as  an  arena  In  which  to  bring 
about  meaningful  change. 

"I  think  It's  possible  to  get  things  done," 
says  freshman  LaPolnte.  "If  you  analyze  the 
forum  and  look  at  the  people  In  It,  If  you're 
honest  and  do  your  homework,  you  can  af- 
fect the  decision-making  process.  It's  a  very 
long  and  slow  process — I'd  say  three  steps 
forward  and  two  backward — but  if  you  work 
at  It.  you  can  accomplish  something." 

While  too  young  to  recall  first-hand  the 
developments  which  set  the  process  In  mo- 
tion, LaPolnte  and  many  of  his  colleagues — 
both  Republican  and  Democrat — are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  state's  newly  emerged 
two-party  system. 

To  understand  the  legacy,  a  brief  history 
Is  called  for: 

Muskle's  elevation  to  the  governshlp  was 
pretty  much  of  a  surprise  to  everyone,  in- 
cluding Muskle.  who,  although  he  became 
an  immensely  popular  state  leader  was  never 
fully  able  to  transfer  political  legitimacy  to 
Democratic  candidates  further  down  the 
line. 

Despite  some  minor  erosion.  Republicans 
maintained  Impressive  majorities  In  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  Democrats  were 
still  viewed  as  rather  barbaric  and  danger- 
ous, generally  unsulted  to  looking  after  the 
public's  business. 


It  fell  In  1964  to  Barry  Ooldwater  to  open 
the  gates  to  the  barbarians.  And  there  were 
many  in  Maine  who  were  convinced  that  a 
major  disaster  had  befallen  the  state  when 
the  Ooldwater  Debacle,  as  it  came  to  be 
Identified,  swept  the  Democrats  in  control 
here. 

Nobody  knew  Just  how  they  would  behave 
in  power,  but  the  Republican  minority 
braced  for  the  worst.  At  the  very  least  they 
expected  to  be  treated  shabbUy  and  at  most 
to  be  forced  to  look  on  helplessly  as  the  state 
treasury  was  plundered. 

State  House  veterans — some  Democrats  in- 
cluded— seriously  wondered  if  the  legislature 
could  carry  on  without  the  services  of  Harvey 
Pease,  the  crusty  old  GOP  house  clerk  who 
had  dominated  the  House  for  more  than 
three  decades  and  who  knew  as  no  one  else 
just  how  the  legislative  machinery  was 
manipulated. 

Everything  went  on  quite  normally  after 
the  barbarians  were  seated. 

"It  turned  out  that  the  Democrats  i>er- 
formed  no  differently  than  the  Republicans." 
recalls  one  observer  who  survived  the  transi- 
tion. "There  was  no  real  change  at  ail  " 

To  be  sure,  old  guard  Republicans  later 
complained  about  a  "lamentable  breakdown 
In  decorum"  under  the  Democrats,  but  the 
worst  example  they  could  cite  was  "the  un- 
precedented practice,"  which  was  finally 
stopped,  of  senators  observing  a  coffee  break 
In  their  seats  while  the  Senate  was  in  session. 

Such  fussy  outbursts  hardly  obscured  the 
real  slg^niflcance  of  the  takeover:  the  discov- 
ery by  Maine  voters  that  Democrats  were  no 
worse  than  Republicans  In  running  things 
at  Augusta. 

Thus  the  Ooldwater  legacy. 

When  Tom  LaPolnte  decided  to  run  for 
political  office  last  year,  the  legislature  was 
a  logical  place  to  start. 

"I'd  toyed  with  the  Idea  of  running  for  city 
council,  but  that  seemed  more  like  a  lottery 
than  anything  else,  with  13  people  running 
few  a  single  seat."  he  recalls.  Although  23 
I>emocrats  were  vying  for  1 1  legislative  nomi- 
nations in  Portland,  the  odds  seemed  in- 
finitely better. 

He  ended  up  sixth  In  the  field,  running 
better  than  a  number  of  incumbents. 

A  native  of  Portland,  LaP>olnte  joined  the 
Marines  after  graduating  from  Cheverus  High 
School.  A  back  Injviry  during  training  in 
North  Carolina  resulted  in  a  medical  dis- 
charge and  a  quick  end  to  his  mllUary  career 

La  Polnte  was  a  sociology  major  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  m  1970  when  Nixon  Invaded 
Cambodia  He  lomed  a  protest  strike  with 
other  students  and  by  the  tune  the  fuss  was 
over  so  was  his  academic  career. 

"We  became  so  busy  i  ;  jst  never  went  back 
to  school,"  he  says.  'I  had  a  little  less  than 
a  year  to  go  and  I'll  probably  go  back  once 
this  legislative  thing  is  over." 

A  camping  enthusiast.  LaPolnte  has 
worked  as  a  recreation  s'afT  planner  for 
United  Conununity  Services,  director  of 
Camp  Gregory  at  Gar\-  and  a  member  of  the 
Model  Cities  recreation  task  force  In  Port- 
land. \ 

LaPolnte  was  somewhat  befuddled  by  tbe 
legislative  labarynth  when  he  took  his  se^t 
last  January.  "There  were  times  when  I  ask^ 
myself.  'What's  going  on  here?'  "  he  recall^ 
"It  took  a  total  immersion  process  for  me  tV 
understand  It."  \ 

His    Immediate    problem    was    to    Identify'^ 
and  establish  contact  with  a  constituency. 

"I  had  considered  the  Idea  of  writing  a 
newsletter,  but  I  couldn't  really  get  a  handle 
on  that  because  there  are  60  000  pe<3p;e  ;n  the 
city  of  Portland  How  do  you  send  a  news- 
letter to  60,000  people 

On  a  legislators  salary,  you  don't,  so  La- 
Polnte did  the  next  best  thing.  He  started 
mailing  copies  of  proposed  bills  to  groups 
and  Individuals  he  felt  might  have  an  inter- 
est In  the  measures. 

Given  LaPoiute's  particular  Interests,  bis 
"mallout  constituency"  evolved  from  recrea- 
tion and  camping  groups,  consumer  organlza- 
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ttona,  the  poor  and  the  elderly  Where  the 
porktiarrel  tntereru  of  past  legislators  cen- 
tered lari?eiy  cm  rofcda  and  brVlges.  the  new 
breed  focnaes  on  social  program  grante 

This  is  only  one  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
Maine  L«flalature  today  ts  a  far  different 
body  (rom  the  one  that  Barry  Goldwater 
shook  up  ntne  years  ago. 

Owen  Kanroclc,  a  Canco  Deniocra*  who 
serred  In  the  Heruse  to  the  earty  1950b  eind 
then  dctpped  W  ywirs  before  retnmtng  to 
the  legtrtatare  two  years  ago.  recently  talked 
about  the  dlSerences. 

"In  the  first  place.  It's  so  moch  more  so- 
phisticated TKTW.  berth  In  temrs  of  member- 
ship and  the  type  of  bills  that  are  being 
Introduced 

"And  the  people  back  home  are  mTich  more 
aware  of  what's  going  on  and  are  much  more 
interested  Before,  if  ytra  got  three  or  four 
letters  a  week,  you'd  be  doing  pretty  good. 
Now  you  get  a  mtnlmam  of  three  or  four  a 
day.  plus  phone  cans,  telegrams  and 
petitions." 

LaPointe.  on  the  other  hand,  is  surprised 
that  citizen  participation  In  the  legislative 
process  is  aot  higher  Shortly  after  his  elec- 
tion he  had  an  answering  service  attached  to 
hla  home  phone  to  handle  calls  from  con- 
stituents while  he  was  away. 

"I  thought  Id  be  swamped  with  calls."  he 
says.  "In  fact  I  wasn't  and  I  reluctantly  dis- 
continued the  service  because  It  was  very 
coatly.  I  must  say  that  I'm  sadly  disappointed 
with  tb«  lack  of  feedback  I  got  in  the 
legislature." 

The  q^^.fr> i n^  inoonaisteocy  betwe^i  Han- 
cock and  LaF*olnte  on  the  matter  of  citiaen 
participation  may  he  one  of  degiwe.  Hancock 
undoubtedly  is  getting  a  lot  more  Inquiries 
from  the  folks  back  home  than  he  did  In  the 
old  days  and  L.aFotnte  is  not  jetting  enough 
to  suU  a  Inglilator  wlao  perceives  a  much 
broader -baaed  constituency  than  hJe  prede- 
ooators. 

Fa^^-fM'*''  and  other  more  seajnrwyl  i£gi.sU- 
Uytm  AM  tearing  oew  voloaa  theae  days.  If.  as 
legend  holds,  lawmakers  once  defied  their 
hats  when  passing  the  executive  oOces  of 
Oeotrai  Maine  Power  Ck>.,  their  oourteaies 
today  have  a  broader  reach. 

Ttie  oorpuraie  mAuenoe  has  been  atgntfl- 
oaotty  diffused  in  AMgusta  with  the  advent 
of  !>dectiv«  lobbyiate  or  the  newly-«nKrged 
apeciAi  inKY>>ats:  envlpooaaejatalleta.  coo- 
saaiers.  wofnea.  die  poor  and  tifae  eMerly. 

The  crpTx!  rfv^iked  iCeeLf  rather  drainatl- 
cmily  in  i.'je  148''  sessnTn  wt-iCr.  a  kjne  etiviroo- 
mentai  k>bc  .-ui.  nired  o<i  aii  e-xpertatental 
beats  by  a  number  oi  rois^errauos  groups  in 
t.l";r»  .ephen'.ivl    pk^f    *ft»»r    piece    ot 

landn;ar«  i-'v,ii^».i^ir.  "  r  -- ntjtt  of  aesaton  and 
watchad  laem  pa.«  o,  b.uiinio^Iy  topeided 
votes  tn  boin  i.ouaee 

; '  f  ;  .<•-  .\'.  loocv  -a  phaJanT  of  high- 
price-!  and  «[?-•»■- lenced  aRenta  of  tt>e  big 
landowners  -sprr  nterests  and  the  like — 
woii.d  bold  da.Jy  spmioa.-s  on  the  neiff  portico 
otf  tt^e  State  Home  to  plan  ooaPtew>tjra>egT. 
ueoeSy  to  oo  avmtl.  Tbeae  veranda  aeselotvi 
eventually  b^oame  little  more  than  mutual 
morr-.m*: -a/tirr  ooc.miserBtaons  for  powerful 
loob^ '.BU  unuf^od  'o  be\v.%  on  the  wrong  side 
ctf  a  )a^-emAi:t 

It  waii  ni''  a  last.ng  oonduioti.  of  courae. 
BDd  mere  is  evidence  that  tlic  pendulum  may 
be  cutiinK  back,  but  the  davs  when  ttte  )m%- 
Ijrlatlve  minidDa  4  CMT  Qreat  NortlMll), 
N!.i.ine  OratraJ  SUt.'.'.rrmji  and  otiiera  WM» 
gi'.  en  aior>-  lu  di  s«u  n  thau  permaskTh 
are  appejvntl     pain 

"t  feel  ther*-  »  it  tM"»d  up  there  for  a  cKI- 
zjens  W>tlt)T  to  o Hurt  t-he  tnfruranoe  cotnpanle«. 
•h^  '>^-  <-  •  *  •■  ■ 'ivate  utllttiee  and  thooe 
sort*  of  !ni.rtrM^-<  sav«  lAPolnte.  "8tin.  I 
can  •  «•  tt.it  th<  industrial  lobtoytats  have 
bothertxl  rr.e  «  trr-«-  fV^al  or  even  that  tljey'Te 
bothered  with  me 

One  reaeon  why  the  consttfoency  of  the 
new  l«wmaker8  is  different  la  ttist  there  have 


been  aignlflcant  chaoses  tn  the  way  the  legis- 
lature has  cocae  to  view  Itself. 

It  Is  gradusUly  abandoning  some  long -held 
myths  about  itself,  myths  which  allowed 
former  strengths  to  ossify  Into  fatal  weak- 
nesaee,  locking  the  legislative  function  into 
a  IStb  «eiHmy  mentality  lU-equlpped  to  deaU 
wttli  osBteHoporary  problems 

There  U,  for  example,  the  myth  of  the 
"cittaeo-legiBlator."  the  Idea  that  a  person 
sbOQld  serve  In  the  legislature  out  of  a  sense 
of  public  duty  rather  than  for  any  mone- 
tary  consideration    Involved. 

This  particular  myth,  wholly  noble  to  con- 
cept, ruled  otit  the  payment  of  "ppofeBslonal" 
aalartes  to  lawmAkem  aivd  guaranteed  that 
candidates  always  would  run  for  the  honor 
imtber  than  the  wage. 

The  trouble  with  this  theory  is  th«t  Is  has 
restricted  the  honor  of  serving  In  the  state 
legislature  largely  to  the  citizen  who  can 
afford  to  serve:  that  Is.  to  the  person  of  in- 
dependent means,  the  retiree,  the  self-em- 
ployed and  tbe  specially  endoiw«d. 

For  the  most  part,  people  of  ordinary 
means,  and  workliig  people  In  particular, 
have  been  effectively  barred  from  serving  In 
Augusta. 

The  situation  Is  slowly  changing  as  more 
and  more  people  corat  to  accept  that  an  un- 
derpaid legislator  Is  not  necessarily  a  good 
legislator. 

Ten  years  ago  legislators  were  paid  •  1.600 
per  blennium.  plus  modest  expense  allow- 
ances for  food,  lodging  and  transportation. 
This  has  gradually  increased  to  43.500  per 
blennium  and  somewhat  more  generous  ex- 
pense payments. 

The  effect  tias  been  to  open  the  legislature 
to  a  broader  range  of  citizenry.  But  there's 
still  plently  of  room  for  improvement:  even 
with  the  recent  Increases,  Maine  places  42nd 
amons  1^  states  In  terms  of  legislative 
salaries. 

Representatives  like  Tom  LaPointe  still 
hitch  rides  with  friends  to  and  from  the  legis- 
lature. Married  earlier  this  year,  he  isn't  sure 
whether  hell  be  able  to  afford  to  run  for  re- 
election, even  though  hin  "game  plan"  bad 
called  for  three  terms. 

'^t  takes  time  as  weU  as  effort  if  you  want 
to  be  an  effective  legislator."  he  says. 

In  a  one-car  family,  he  figures  his  wife,  a 
social  worker.  u&uaUy  needs  the  vehicle  more 
than  he  does  and  for  his  normal  around- 
town  trips  he  uses  a  bicycle. 

A  special  dtlsens  oommlttee  created  by  the 
106th  Legislature  Is  currently  studying  tbe 
problem  of  legislative  salaries  and  Is  expected 
to  recommend  major  pa;  bikes  so  that  the 
Tom  LaPolntes  of  the  future  will  be  guar- 
anteed the  time  needed  to  make  the  effort 
for  effectiveness 

Another  area  in  which  new  attitudes  have 
helped  to  pave  the  way  fur  a  better  legisla- 
ture— certainly  a  better  informed  one,  at 
least — is  staffing. 

"One  of  the  problems  Is  that  you  have 
2.000  bills."  says  LaPointe.  "You  set  some 
sort  of  workload  for  yourself,  your  own  bQls 
and  your  own  committee  activities.  But  you 
don't  have  a  rJiance  to  study  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  each  hUl  and  you  don't  have  the  staff 
to  go  do  a  lot  of  research  far  you.  The  infor- 
mation gathering  process  for  tbe  Individual 
legislator  is  very  limited." 

For  years — again,  probably  because  of  the 
pervasiveness  of  tbe  citizen-legislator  myth — 
Maine's  elected  representatives  resisted  pro- 
posals to  increase  their  staff  capability  be- 
yoivd  the  merely  clerical,  viewing  such  pro- 
posals as  extravagant  and  wasteful  of  the 
taxpayers  money. 

It  was  false  economy.  Without  adequate 
staff  of  its  own.  tbe  legislature  has  depended 
to  an  Inordinate  degree  upon  special  interest 
lobbyists  to  provide  free  research  and  bill- 
drafting  services 

The  lo«)trr1st«.  of  course,  have  been  only 
too  taippy  to  aecommodate  Tt  is  no  ex»CT**'- 
atkon  to  say  that  Maine's  vt«t\rtory  hrws  have. 


in  tbe  main,  been  drafted  by  lawyer-lobbyiste 
representing     special      corporate      interests 

throughout  the  state. 

These  "free"  servlcee  have  xmdoubtedly 
been  furnished  expensively  to  the  citizens  of 
Maine  over  the  years,  a  fact  all  the  more 
painful  l>ecause  ttaey  were  cultivated  in  the 
name  of  eccoonry. 

This  year,  however,  the  lawmakers  took  a 
small  but  significant  step  in  the  direction 
at  independence  They  hired  a  doeen  legisla- 
tive aides  at  the  opening  of  the  current 
session,  adslgntng  half  to  research  and  blil- 
draftlng  projects  for  various  Joint  standing 
oommlttees  and  making  tbe  rest  available  as 
personal  assistants  to  tbe  legislative  leaders 
of  both  parties. 

The  erperlmpiit,  while  modest,  was  well 
received. 

Frankly,  I  don't  know  how  I  e%-er  ifot  along 
without  an  aide,"  says  Senate  President  Ken- 
neth J  MacLeod.  "Now,  when  I  need  some 
anawTTs,  I  put  my  man  to  work  and  get 
dear,  objective  responses." 

If  nothing  else,  the  addition  of  new  staff 
resources  has  been  good  for  egos  of  Maliie 
legislators  Odd  as  it  may  seem  to  the  ooastal 
observer,  the  self-esteem  of  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives often  need  bolstering 

Hnw  they  view  ttiemselves  Is  n  matter  of 
some  public  Importance  Despite  frequent 
expiosioiis  of  rlietoTlc  and  much  bluster,  the 
average  lawmaker  \x  deeply  conscious  of  his 
own  iDslgnlflcance  He  knows  he  is  too  often 
at  the  mercy  of  department  heads,  executive 
bureaucrats  and  the  ubiquitous  lobbyists 

If  through  a  little  staff  assistance  he  can 
be  made  to  feel  a  measure  of  real  Independ- 
ence from  these  ftroupf-  if  only  for  purposes 
of  obtaining  'clear,  objective  responses  to 
some  of  tbe  2X)00  bills  he  must  vote  upon— 
the  chances  are  he  wUl  l>e  a  better  and  more 
self-assured  representative  of  tbe  people's 
Interests. 

AAOther  change  tn  the  Maine  Legislature 
has  come  In  the  social  atmosphere  which 
surroiinds  its  activities 

Tbti  traditional  American  view  of  state 
c»pttals  as  cauldrons  of  booze,  broads  and 
bribes  has  never  really  suited  Augusta,  al- 
tbough  it  is  true  that  tbe  night  life  was  a 
good  deal  livelier  a  few  years  earlier  than  tt 
la  today. 

A  decade  ago  tbe  Augusta  House — that 
venerable  hostelry  which  opened  its  doors  tbe 
year  tbe  legislature  flrst  met  In  Augusta — 
was  still  the  hub  of  social  and  poUttcal  life 
outside  the  State  House. 

lbs  Augusta  House  is  padlocked  now  and 
gone  with  It  are  the  famous  "legislative  as- 
semblies the  lohtovLst  ho.spitnllty  suites,  the 
sosc  fest«  the  nighUy  pilgrimafres  from  rriom 
to  rootn  in  search  uf  bcozey  camaraderie 

Today's  kawmaken  are  scattered  to  the  nu- 
merous motels  of  Augusta,  and  while  there 
may  be  a  degree  of  merrvmakinir  in  ttu>  bar 
at  the  Senator  Hotel,  tbe  newer  leKlalsioT  Is 
most  likely  to  be  found  In  his  c  wn  room  qui- 
etly prepping  for  the  next  day's  round  of 
lasoea. 

nnally.  a  stgnincajU  change  has  taken 
place  m  the  matter  of  legislative  ethlos 

Ten  years  ago  the  teglslature  routinely  ap- 
proved a  code  of  ethics  for  Itself  In  which 
lawmakers  were  pledged  to  reduce  "to  a  mln- 
lauisn"  any  coLUslon  between  their  private 
interaets  and  official  duties.  It  was  left  up 
to  tbe  individual  to  determine  conflicts  of 
Interest  in  his  own  mind. 

Few  bothered  to  read  the  code  In  the  years 
following  Its  adoption  and  virtually  nobody 
gave  any  serious  thought  to  Its  provisions. 
Recently,  however,  the  legislature  has  dis- 
played a  heightened  consciousness  of  the 
ethics  question  and  many  lawmakers — par- 
tlcuKrly  of  the  new  breed — are  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  tt,  although  at  the  risk 
of  |»iiovoklng  outny  of  their  older  colleagues. 

Tom  LaPointe  has  wrestled  with  bis  con- 
science over  the  thorny  issue  of  conflict.  His 
wife,    Clatre,    is    a    Bocial    worker   with    the 
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state  department  of  health  and  welfare. 
When  the  Part  I  budget  came  up  for  a  vote 
in  the  House.  LaPointe  asked  to  be  excused 
on  grounds  of  a  potential  conflict;  he  would, 
in  effect,  be  approving  his  own  wife's  salary. 

"Everybody  thought  I  was  crazy,"  re- 
calls LaPointe. 

Unfortunately,  the  citizen  legislature 
tends  to  resent  such  individual  displays  of 
conscience,  regarding  them  as  self-serving 
and  reflecting  unfavorably  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  legislature  as  a  whole.  There 
have  been  instances  in  which  one  chamber 
or  the  other  has  become  prickly  over  such 
requests  and  refused  to  allow  a  member  to 
excuse  himself  from  voting  on  grounds  of 
potential  conflict. 

There  are  signs — the  highly-publicized 
Sewall  case  being  only  one — that  the  legis- 
lature is  giving  more  serious  thought  to  the 
question  of  ethics,  a  matter  almost  never 
raised  in  the  past. 

The  fact  that  It  is  being  mooted  at  all  rep- 
resents significant  change.  Ten  years  ago,  it 
simply  would  never  have  occurred  to  a 
legislator  whose  wife  was  on  the  state  pay- 
roll to  excuse  himself  from  voting  on  the 
state  budget. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  elements  of 
change  in  the  Maine  Legislature: 

A  lessening  of  corporate  influence. 

Emergence   of  "people's  lobbies." 

A  more  enlightened  attitude  toward  sala- 
ries and  staff  assistance. 

Opening  of  the  legislative  ranks  to  more 
working  people,  women  and  young  people. 

Mostly,  however.  It  is  the  development  of 
a  healthy  two-party  system  in  Maine  which 
baa  had  the  greatest  effect  on  the  legislature. 
The  exercise  of  raw  partisan  muscle  la  no 
longer  feasable,  and  the  art  of  politics 
therefore  has  taken  on  a  subtler,  healthier 
meaning. 

Ed  Muskle  would  scarcely  recognize  the 
arena  he  helped  open  up  for  Tom  LaPointe 
and  hla  colleagues. 


FINAL  VOTE  ON  H.R.  3153 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
yesterday  for  the  social  security  reforms 
as  outlined  in  H.R.  3153  and  its  many 
amendments.  I  did  this  for  many  reasons, 
some  of  which  I  would  like  to  explain  for 
public  record  at  this  time. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  I 
believe  will  be  of  vital  importance  for 
older  citizens  struggling  on  limited,  fixed 
incomes.  Of  course,  the  most  obvious 
benefit  is  the  proposed  two-step.  11 -per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  More  than  29  million 
beneficiaries  will  be  that  much  better 
off  in  these  days  of  spiraling  costs  and  I 
strongly  supported  this  increase  for  that 
reason.  On  an  individual  basis,  these  pi-o- 
vislons  would  raise  average  monthly 
benefits  from  $162  for  retired  workers  to 
$173  effective  the  month  of  enactment 
and  then  to  $181  in  June  1974.  For  aged 
couples,  the  annuity  will  be  increased 
from  $277  to  $296  and  later  to  $310. 
Elderly  widows  now  receiving  $158  can 
expect  $169  upon  enactment  and  $177 
In  June  1974  I  understand  that  this  in- 
crease will  eliminate  approximately  550.- 
000  older  Americans  from  the  poverty 
roUs,  and  I  am  pleased  with  that  fact. 

Another  provision  of  great  concern  to 
those  who  will  receive  monthly  Income 
from  the  new  supplemental  security  in- 
come prog-am  would  be  the  increased 
allotments  from  $130  to  $140  for  eligible 
Individuals  and  from  $195  to  $210  for 
qualifying   couples.   A   further  increase 


would  be  provided  in  July  1974;  to  $146 
for  single  persons  and  $219  for  couples. 
Income  standards  would  also  be  in- 
creased proportionately  for  essential  per- 
sons, generally  younger  spouses  of  as- 
sistance recipients  who  are  65  and  above. 
For  these  individuals,  the  income  stand- 
ard will  be  raised  from  $65  to  $70  in 
January  and  then  to  $73  in  July. 

I  have  previously  spoken  out  in  this 
Chamber  in  support  of  several  provisions 
adopted  as  amendments,  including  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  Minimum 
Standards  of  1968  to  day-care  centers 
already  receiving  Federal  fimds  and  the 
necessity  for  a  raised  outside  earnings 
limitation  for  social  security  recipients. 
I  said  at  that  time,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  again,  that  I  would  support  removal 
of  all  limitations  on  outside  earnings, 
but  would  settle  for  the  proposed  increase 
to  $3,000  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Furthermore,  I  have  previously  urged 
my  colleagues'  support  for  amendment 
644  to  this  bill;  an  amendment  to  extend 
medicare  benefits  to  spouses  and  sur- 
vivors at  cost  if  they  are  60  to  65  years 
of  age.  I  was  also  pleased  to  see  this 
measure  that  I  cosponsored  adopted  by 
such  a  strong  vote. 

I  also  spoke  out  earlier  in  the  year  on 
behalf  of  a  measure  I  cosponsored  which 
is  now  part  of  H.R.  3153,  a  provision 
to  set  up  a  method  of  enforcing  the 
support  obligation  of  parents  when 
mothers  and  fathers  are  no  longer  living 
together.  This  provision  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  necessai-y  reform  by  un- 
dertaking new  directives  for  locating  ab- 
sent fathers,  enforcing  the  collection  of 
child-support  payments  and  ascertain- 
ing the  paternity  of  deserted  children.  In 
addition,  if  more  support  money  is  ob- 
tained from  the  deserting  parent,  fewer 
taxpayers'  dollars  will  be  spent  on  the 
program  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  I  also  cosponsored  the 
provision  to  make  Federal  matching 
grants  to  States  for  medicaid  to  supple- 
mental support  income  recipients,  in- 
cluding many  of  our  New  Mexican  In- 
dians. 

The  provision  to  eliminate  the  tax  de- 
duction for  individuals  on  State  and  lo- 
cal gasoline  taxes  is  a  unique  attempt  to 
put  money  primarily  back  into  the 
pockets  of  the  less  affluent  wage  earner  in 
an  effort  to  compensate  for  the  increase 
in  social  security  contributions. 

Despite  these  and  other  tremendously 
worthwhile  and  needed  provisions,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few 
words  again  of  my  deep  reservations 
about  the  way  Congress  operates  on 
these  matters  of  importance.  Amend- 
ments are  often  reported  on  the  floor 
with  no  prior  announcement,  and  with 
little  debate  or  discussion.  Even  when 
amendments  are  previously  printed,  it 
is  often  ver>'  difficult  to  find  the  factual 
information  with  which  to  make  a  clear 
and  intelligent  decision. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  amendment  No.  542,  an 
amendment  that  provides  medicare 
coverage  for  certain  prescription  drugs 
necessary  for  the  outpatient  treatment 
of  certain  chronic  diseases.  This  amend- 
ment was  adopted  on  November  28  with 
very  little  discussion  or  debate. 


When  this  amendment  was  called  up, 
I  was  extremely  concerned  that  the 
high  costs  involved,  estimated  at  $700 
million  annually,  would  be  too  great  a 
drain  on  the  funds  available  to  meet 
those  additional  expenses.  The  amend- 
ment did  not  provide  for  a  means  to  gen- 
erate the  additional  funds  required,  nor 
even  mention  that  problem.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  fiscally  irresponsible 
to  pass  a  measure  requiring  funds  of 
this  magnitude  without  providing  a 
means  for  generating  those  funds.  Con- 
sequently I  voted  against  the  measure 
despite  my  strong  opinion  that  we  must 
take  aflBrmative  action  to  give  senior  citi- 
zens some  measure  of  relief  from  the 
high  costs  of  prescription  drugs. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  we  followed 
a  poor  procedure,  but  I  am  even  more 
convinced  that  the  millions  of  worthy 
recipients  of  social  security  across  the 
Nation  need  and  deserve  the  basic  ben- 
efits contained  in  this  bill,  including 
help  in  paying  for  prescription  drugs. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  let 
my  opposition  to  or  my  keen  disappoint- 
ment for  our  failure  to  address  the  fund- 
ing of  these  increased  benefits  prevent 
me  from  supporting  the  bill,  although 
I  am  afraid  that  without  a  funding  pro- 
vision this  amendment  may  be  eliminated 
in  conference.  'What  a  cruel  blow  that 
would  be  to  those  whose  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations had  been  raised  by  our  action 
in  the  Senate. 

Another  reservation  I  have  with  this 
legislation  is  its  lack  of  any  real  welfare 
reform  proposals.  We  all  know  of  abuses 
within  the  system;  abuses  which  should 
be  eliminated.  Work  incentive  programs 
are  needed  which  go  even  furUier  than 
providing  better  day  care  facilities  in 
States  not  meeting  reasonable  minimal 
standards.  I  will  direct  mi'  greater  atten- 
tion to  these  issues  in  the  near  future. 

But,  Mr.  President,  despite  these  res- 
ervations, I  would  like  to  again  stress 
the  importance  and  meaningfulness  of 
this  legislation.  Despite  our  modus  oper- 
andi in  Congress,  good  ideas  are  formed 
and  acted  upon  and  I  feel  that  most  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  3153  are  clearly 
designed  to  help  our  senior  citizens.  As 
a  member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  feel  a  special  resp>onsibility  for 
the  elderly.  Many  write  my  office  explain- 
ing the  often  dire  circumstances  they 
face  trying  to  make  ends  meet  during 
hard  times.  We  all  are  suffering  with  the 
increased  cost  for  goods  and  services,  but 
few  suffer  as  much  as  the  elderly  person 
in  our  youth-directed  society.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  that  suffering. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
common  objection  to  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  based  on  the 
theorj-  that  human  rights  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate subject  for  an  international 
treaty.  Subscribers  to  this  lheor\'  main- 
tain that  hiunan  rights  are  under  the 
exclusive  domain  of  individual  nation- 
states;  that  the  protection  of  human 
rights  has  no  place  In  international 
affairs. 

Mr.  William  Gerber,  In  a  report  en- 
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titled  "The  Human  Rights  Protection" 
contained  to  the  EdltoiiaJ  Research  Re- 
port Series,  refutes  this  objection.  In 
one  concise  passage,  he  traces  the  evo- 
lution of  faiiman  rights  tn  international 
treatiieB  and  demoastrates  its  vital  role 
today.  The  Senate  can  carry  this  evolu- 
tion one  step  further  by  giving  its  con- 
sent to  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  our  Foundmg  Fathers  set 
forth  their  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  human  dignity  We  most  do  no  less 
than  to  reaffirm  those  principles  to  the 
world  by  speedy  ratihcation  of  this 
treaty. 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE   IN   PUBLIC 
DEBT  LI\nT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Chair  new  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  business 
which  the  clerk  will  state 

The  assi.<^tant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

H.R.  11104  to  proTide  for  a  temporary  In- 
ereaae  cf  910.7  bOlton  In  Um  public  debt 
limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to  vtilcA  this 
tomporarr  debt  limit  applies  to  J\iae  SO.  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ttie 
pending  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
inToke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  Insist  on 
the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R  11104 
and  reqnest  a  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing Tcrtes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorteed  to  appotnt 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Under  the  Drrriotia  order  the  Senator 
frorr.  N'^-^^   r-vroltna  Is  recognized. 

Mr  HKIAfF  Mr  Prefrtderrt.  I  ask  unan- 
hnou"  --rinsPT"  that:  I  may  y\e\A  to  the 
Senati  r  f-orr.  .-^rxr  h  '"^•^Una  without  los- 
ing TT*.^    HK^*'    *<^   ^^'*  *^r-vi  - 

T^--  pHKP::nNi3  op¥TCKR.  without 

ob.!<*--'-  "   ■♦  '^  ■<-<  ordered. 

M'  TT^'niMO'Tp  Mr  President,  the 
Ser'..-ifp  5V!-^'  c-.rr.mt',-*  rrn  Presidential 
Can;;>airr.  \r\y;\'  -  ■••  N  - -mber.  1973. 
ptrt)l!s^e<1  s  v'^'  imv  »-'•'.»-<■'.  "Election Re- 
form— Ba.«^'-  Re^.'T--  -t^  '  Th!^  appears 
to  b^  ft  ▼-"v  ■.r.'""--^".-g  t'tiblK-atkJn  and 


•v>k:rK 


I    ob?erved    several 


:n^erest!r.»  n-^V*-*  or\f  article  Is  entitled 
"Carapal^F*r^r '-  "?  ^nd  Poltthral  Free- 
dom" by  Ralph  K  Winter.  Jr  ,  tn  associa- 
tion with  John  R.  Bolton. 

I  might  say  that  Ralph  K.  Winter.  Jr.. 
Is  a  professor  of  law  at  Yaie  Law  School 
and  an  adjunct  scboilar  at  the  American 
EnterprLse  lastltute  John  R  Bolton  Ls  a 
nember  of  the  Tale  Law  S<'Jt<jo1  Class  of 
1974  and  an  editor  of  the  Yale  Law 
Journal . 

In  reading  this  article.  It  seems  to  me 
it  brmff^  n»jt  •; TTw  rx^-  t>  that  should  be 
of  lTi?.^-^<t  t/)  th*-  s*  -.^n.  at  this  time. 
and  -ii'T^r  -»•  ;   -m,>m'     'iir.>  to  read  the 

artlCif  H.%3  th'J  Rrc.    a'_, 

Tbe  oonvlctlaa  that  •ooBethlng  hcu  g«ae 
awry  in  a>ar  political  pitxssa  Is  again  grow- 
ing stronger  In  the  United  States  Congress. 
In  particular,  the  view  that  wealth  ha«  cx- 


cesBlve  Influence  on  election  results  and  that 
election  campalgne  are  too  coaUy  aeema  al- 
moet  a  routine  assumption.  These  cJalme 
come  on  the  heels  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  a  restrictive  law  reg- 
ulating the  contribution  and  oae  of  campaign 
money.  That  act  haa  been  greeted  try  con- 
stitutional autborttles  with  cooament*  rang- 
ing from  "would  seem  to  vMcte  tbe  First 
Amendment"'  to  "flatly  uneonatltutlonal"* 
and  has  been  challenged  by  Uwyers  for  the 
New  York  Times  tu  "ahot  through  with  con- 
stitutional deflclencles."  •  Hence  consider- 
able caution  would  seem  warranted  before 
federal  regxilatlon  of  campaign  financing  to 
expanded  Nevertiieleee.  the  Congress  Is  serl- 
oorily  nmatOrring  even  -nore  draxttc  legisla- 
tion. 

Tbe  principal  proposals  now  under  debate 
ane  relatively  old  and  deceptively  simple.  In 
general  outline  they  Include  a  substantial 
subsidy  from  public  funds  to  be  given  to  fed- 
eral candidates  to  pay  all  or  part  of  ttietr 
aamp«4gn  eosts.'  This  subsidy  wouM  be  com- 
plemented by  legal  limits  on  ( 1 )  the  amount 
■pent  by  a  caodMiate  or  those  farthering  a 
eaiuUdacy  and  (2)  tbe  slas  of  Individual  fi- 
■anrlsl  contributions  to  a  candidate's  cam- 
paign 

Such  proposals  are  of  critical  Importance. 
IT  adopted,  they  wUl  alter  the  political  proc- 
ess and  may  have  results  transcending  the 
Issue  of  campaign  financing.  Moreover,  be- 
cause they  regulate  campaign  advocacy,  they 
May  interfere  with  tteedom  of  eoqpreaalou. 

TTie  proposals  ought,  tiierefore,  to  be  Im- 
plemented only  after  a  p«rsuaalve  demon- 
stration of  Deceaalty  and  after  a  weighing  of 
an  potentially  undesirable  ettects.  The  posi- 
tion taken  here  Ls  that  the  case  for  further 
regulation.  w*ien  ocrutlnlBed.  seems  based 
on  speculation  ratber  laian  demonstrated 
fact,  tgmres  tbe  prnie  dangers  to  a  free 
MCtetr  soeb  regulatkm  threatens,  and 
swanaWia  tn  part  {raaa  groufM  wiilda  have 
poUtlcal   Interests  of   ttielr  own   to  further. 


>.   CaM^AKJC    MOWCT    Of    I  MM  1    I  ||l| 

r*e  funetiont  of  private  eampaifn  money 

Mnch  or  tlie  doomsday  rtietoric  acccsn- 
panytog  dlseaSBlaas  of  campaign  flnanoe  can 
be  disoDunted  ■•  political  exaggMmtlon.  Can- 
didates seem  never  to  lose  ^wv^ifgf  tbe  pub- 
lic Is  Indifferent  to  them  or  to  their  plat- 
forms; they  seem  to  lose  because  they  can- 
not raise  enongh  money.  Ttsm  Wicker  tells 
ns  that  Pred  Harris  and  Patil  McCloekey  saw 
tbelr  rampaigns  fotmder  "for  want  of  maans 
to  wage  a  primary  campaign,"'  a  statement 
ttMt  Is  true  In  the  same  sense  that  If  a  may- 
oral candidate  in  New  Torit  City  were  ex- 
posed as  Martin  Bormaiin,  his  withdrawal 
statement  would  mention  only  dlfllcultles  in 
raising  campaign  funds. 

La«k  of  campaign  money  provides  a  face- 
saving  ealt  from  a  delicate  (losing)  situa- 
tion. Thus,  many  attributed  Senatca-  Bum- 
plirey's  toss  la  tte  California  primary  to 
Senator  MoOovwrn**  mctney,  and  his  toas  to 
Preaiileat  Nixon  to  Nlzon's  money. 

No  ooe  denies  tliat  eieotlons  Sfe  expeistve, 
but  tbe  importance  of  aM>ney  Is  almost  unl- 
varsally  exaggerated.  Altbovigb  allegations 
aljcmt  th«  high  campaign  costs  of  recent 
rears  are  repeatedly  made,  we  really  do  not 
know  how  mwah  was  tiptfat  t>^f'>r^  '^.r  iAvs 

of  teletArioo  Sflwai  oampalgn  rK;^>«nd.' :;res 
were  nettbsr  opan  nor  asLslty  r-ir-.ilarilc  r-zen 
now.  tite  asttaa«t«d  amesnt  v^ut  f<iT  nil 
oilective  oOoas  In  ISZa.  naUoii^^  -'^.^  ^.id 
local,  was  less  than  was  apen'  t  a.  ..  -  wo 
commercial  advertisers.* 

StlU.  sines  campaigns  are  expensive,  large 
contrtbutlons  seem  an  easy  way  to  gain  favor. 
Potential  donors  may  be  reminded  ot  their 
(lepeodenoe  on  go<venimentaJ  derisions  by 
pabUc  otBclais  or  their  represeatatlvea;  some 
lodlvldxials      give       seemingly       Inordinate 
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amounts:  flruaiy,  oontinued  allegations  seem 
to  have  generated  considerAble  skepticism 
about  the  financing  of  campaigns  and  to 
have  eroded  oonfideaee  In  the  political  proc- 


Clven  all  tills,  the  case  for  regulation  can- 
not be  summarily  dismissed,  and  tt^  roles 
played  by  prtvate  campaign  money  must  be 
carefully  wel|i;t>ed  Certain  functions  are  un- 
desiratile.  Some  donors  doubtless  make  con- 
tributions hoping  to  obtain  personal  favors 
ranging  from  the  trivial,  for  example,  din- 
ner invitations,  to  the  malevolent.  Award- 
ing ambeasadorshipe  In  return  for  large  con- 
trlbmions  is  not  the  most  desirable  method 
of  choosing  American  repreeentattvee  to  for- 
elpn  nations.  To  exercise  administrative  dis- 
cretion in  faTor  of  larger  prtltlcal  contrlbu- 
eors.  fc«r  example,  in  owardtng  a  government 
oon tract,  Is  not  only  undesirable  but  in  most 
cases  Illegal  Where  the  contrlbriUon  follows 
a  pointed  reminder  from  a  public  offlclal, 
govemn>ental  poiaer  Is  mlmised.  BlmllBrly, 
we  feel  uneasy  when  an  otherwise  undlstlii- 
grilAed  individual  makes  a  serious  stab  at 
hlKh   office   by   exptendlng   a  family  fortune. 

Horror  stories  Illustrating  the  misiiaes  of 
campaign  money  abound;  but  precisely  be- 
cause they  horrify,  they  may  obscure  more 
than  they  Illuminate  Many  of  the  roles 
played  by  private  campaign  money  are  de- 
sirable, indeed,  indispensable  to  a  free  and 
stable  society. 

Our  threshold  question  must  be  whether 
■aooey  ougtot  to  play  any  rt*e  In  politics.  If 
we  ralue  freedom,  the  question  can  safely 
l»e  answered  affirmatively  All  political  ac- 
tivities make  claims  on  society's  reeouroes, 
Opeecltee,  advertlsementa,  broadcasts,  can- 
vaaslni?.  and  so  on,  all  consume  labor,  news- 
print, buildings,  electrical  equipment,  trans- 
poration  and  other  reBourres.  Money  is  a 
mtHlium  of  exchange  by  which  IndtvidTials 
employ  resotrrces  to  put  to  personal  use.  to 
work  for  others,  or  to  de\orte  to  political 
purposes.  If  political  activities  are  left  to 
private  financing,  individuals  are  free  to 
choose  which  activities  to  engage  In,  on  be- 
half of  which  causes,  or  whether  to  do  so 
at  all  When  the  individual  Is  deprived  of  this 
obolce.  either  beoause  government  limits  or 
pratUblts  his  using  money  for  pollUcal  pur- 
poses or  takes  his  money  In  taxes  and  sub- 
skUaee  the  political  activities  It  chooses,  his 
trssdom  is  Unpaired. 

POOTNOTeS 

'  A  Rosenthal.  Federal  Rrcrulalion  o/  Cam- 
paipn  Ftnance  Some  ConstUuttottml  Ques- 
Uoxu  (Princeton.  N.  J.:  Citizens'  Research 
Foundation  (ed.),  1972).  p.  63. 

'  Statement  of  Alexander  Blckel.  Ibid.,  p  66. 

•  Brief  for  Wrtr  York  Ttmrs  as  amicus 
njriae.  p  16  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
V   Jsantngs,  Civil  Ho    19«7  72   (D  DC  ,  1972). 

*aee.  for  example.  S  1103.  88d  Congress.  1st 
session  <  197SI ;  hereinafter  referred  to  a£  the 
Hart  bill,  after  Its  author.  Senator  Hart. 

'Tom  Wicker,  "Subsldlrinp  PollUcs."  New 
York  Times.  June  8.  1973.  p    39.  col.  5. 

•  Statement  of  Herbert  E.  Alexander.  Betur- 
Injj  on  S.  37?  before  the  ^uTn'ommtttee  on 
Oommvnieations  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  9Sd  Congrsss.  Ist  session 
(19731.  p  21*:  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Heurtnga. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, without  my  losing  the  floor,  that  we 
may  have  a  cfuorum  call. 

The  PRESTDHfG  OFFICER  CMS. 
Clark  <  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr  A.LLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rlKht  to  object.  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
the  dlsttnR7ii.';hed  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  if  he  would  agree  that  on  the 
calling  off  of  the  <|uonun  call  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabaaaa  be  recoRnl.'»d  for  the 
of  Introducing  a  motion  to  re- 
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cede.  I  might  .state  that  this  request  Is 
made  with  the  knowledge  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
that  be  a  similar  motion  to  that  which 
was  made  last  night,  as  stated  In  the 
press? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  was  filed  after  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  would  allow  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  the  bill  and  get  the  debt  cell- 
ing behind  us  and  allow  the  Senate  on 
some  other  occasion  to  consider  cam- 
paign financing  in  the  regular  and  or- 
derly way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  that  purpose.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  after  the  quorum  call  is 
had,  I  may  be  allowed  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  what  the  Senator  is  asking  is 
that  he  be  recognized  after  the  motion  is 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the 
disposition  of  the  quorum  call. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
state  it  over  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  have  a  quorum  call,  and  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  quorum  call, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  be  permitted 
to  make  a  motion,  and  that  after  that 
motion.  I  may  resume. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  on  the  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  is  full  debate  permissible? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
debatable  motion.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
allow  the  quorum  call  to  go  for  6  or  7 
minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  want  It  understood  that  I  am  yielding 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  but  that 
I  have  the  floor  when  all  of  this  Is  com- 
pleted. 

CALL    OF   THK   ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


(No.  642 

Leg) 

Allen 

Ervln 

Pas  tore 

Bayh 

Fannm 

Pearson 

Beau 

Orlflln 

PeU 

Bible 

Hansen 

Roth 

Buckley 

Hart 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Long 

Stevens 

Clark 

Uansflald 

Thurmond 

CurtU 

Uoodals 

Tower 

Dole 

Muskle 

WUUams 

Domlnick 

Nunn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  not  pre.sent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'i'RD,  Mr  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  reque.'^t  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators 

The  motion  wa?  agree(3  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hathaway 

Rlblcoir 

Bentsen 

Hrviska 

Schweiker 

Blden 

Jackson 

Scott, 

Brock 

Kennedy 

WlUlam  L. 

Brooke 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Case 

McCleUan 

Taft 

Church 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Eastland 
Feng 

Moss 
Nelson 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Proxmire 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk*  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  iMr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Pulbright)  .  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <  Mr  H,^RTKE  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Haskell), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hdddleston),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston*,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  McGee  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  ab-sent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  and  Mr.  Bellmon>.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gitrney)  .  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Hugh 
Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms >,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  Is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cldtse'  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  ofQclal 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  I  !<;  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  bu5inefi.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 


Under  the  previous  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen  i  has  the  floor. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
plan  to  discuss  thL=  Lssue  at  great  length 
becau.se  v.e  have  already  dLscussed  it 
somewhat.  But  I  do  want  to  point  out 
again  the  predicate  for  oSeilng  the  mo- 
tion that  I  intend  to  offer  in  just  a 
moment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  House  sent  us  a 
simple  debt  limit  bill  consisting  of  13 
lines.  It  came  over  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Senate  added  122  pages  of  amend- 
ments. It  went  back  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  requested  a  conference  and 
the  House  ignored  that  request.  The 
House  refused  to  dignify  our  amend- 
ments by  amending  them  and  sending 
them  back.  They  just  sent  back  their 
bill  again. 

The  motion  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  wishes  to  make  is  the  motion 
which  he  made  last  night. 

By  the  way,  I  noticed  no  reference 
whatsoever  in  the  press  to  the  fact  that 
that  motion  was  made,  even  though  it 
was  the  key  motion  that  was  made 
throughout  the  entire  proceedings  on 
this  bUl. 

A  motion  to  recede  from  the  Senate 
amendments,  if  that  motion  is  carried, 
will  result  in  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
So  that  it  is  not  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  those  who  are  opposed  to  this 
campaign  subsidy  bill  who  are  keeping 
the  debt  limit  bill  from  passing,  but  those 
who  favor  the  campaign  subsidy  bill. 

Tills  motion  constitutes  final  passage 
of  the  bill.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  those  who  favor 
campaign  spending  will  not  do  as  they 
did  last  night  and,  by  parliamentary 
maneuver  and  a  motion  to  table,  pre- 
vented the  Senate's  taking  action  up  or 
down  on  that  motion, 

I  hope  that,  now  that  we  have  a 
quorum  present,  the  Senate  will  face  up 
to  its  responsibility  of  voting  up  or  down 
on  whether  the  bill  shall  pass. 

I  am  not  trying  to  throw  any  obsti-uc- 
tions  in  the  way  of  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
advocate  passage  of  the  bill  and  am  go- 
ing to  offer  a  motion  in  just  a  moment 
that  would  allow  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
bill  if  it  wants  to.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
filibustered.  I  hope  that  by  parliamen- 
tar>-  tactics  or  motions  to  table,  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bUl  by  the  Senate  will 
not  be  prevented. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

rNANIMOUS-CONSENT    BEQUEST 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  I  ask  that 
Senators  listen  carefully. 

Let  me  point  out  that,  if  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  request  should  be  agreed 
to,  I  would  not  make  the  motion  con- 
templated at  this  time  but  would  make 
it  following  the  vote  on  the  motion 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
about  to  make. 

I  believe  agreement  to  my  request 
would  open  up  another  way — a  fair 
way — of  resolving  the  problem  in  which 
the  Senate  is  embroiled.  Accordingly,  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  objection. 
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My  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
quest Is  this; 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
cede from  the  Senate  amendments  ex- 
cept the  Senate  amendment  relating  to 
the  public  financing  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigns, and  with  respect  to  that  motion 
Senators  prominently  regarded  as  can- 
didates for  President  be  recorded  as  vot- 
ing "present"  in  recognition  of  their  ob- 
vious conflict  of  interest,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  any  Senator  prior  to 
the  vote  may  file  a  statement  with  the 
clerk  of  the  Senate  declaring  that  he  Is 
not.  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
President.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  th?re 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  objecting? 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  am  being  prominently  con- 
sidered for  the  oflSce  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  one  can  never  tell 
when  lightning  might  strike.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Regular  order.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  is  called  for. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  motion 
at  the  desk  will  give  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  the  debt  limit  bill  in 
a  matter  of  30  seconds,  if  it  so  desires. 
I  hope  the  press  will  give  notice  of  the 
fact  that  an  opportunity  Is  being  given 
for  the  pfissage  of  this  bill  by  11 :  13  am. 
with  no  fllibuster  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  If  this  motion  is 
going  to  be  filibustered  at  all  or  If  parlia- 
mentary tactics  are  to  be  used  against  it. 
it  will  be  by  those  who  favor  the  cam- 
paign subsidy 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  the  motion  at 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Kllxh.  Mr  President,  I  move  thkt  the 
Senate  recede  from  Its  amendmentfl  on  H.R. 
11104. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  an  underlying  motion  before  the  Sen- 
ate which  would  permit  the  Senate  and 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
extending  the  temporary  debt  ceiling  in 
a  way  that  would  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  manage  its  financial  business 
and  at  the  same  time  face  up  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  compelling, 
profound,  and  moral  issue  arising  out  of 
Watergate — namely,  the  clear  disclosures 
of  the  compromise  and  corruption  which 
arise  out  of  the  present  system  of  im- 
controUed.  private  financing  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

Any  person  who  listened  at  all  to  the 
disclosures  In  Watergate  realizes  that 
democracy  itself  is  threatened  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  system,  which 
permits  persons  who  wish  to  do  so,  and 
who  have  sufficient  wealth,  to  com- 
promise and  sometimes  corrupt  the  deci- 
sions of  American  Government,  In  ex- 
change for  large  and  sometimes  mas- 
sive campaign  gifts. 


It  also  shows  that  an  Incumbent  Pres- 
ident who  is  willing  to  do  so  can  use  the 
enormous  powers  of  Government  over 
every  aspect  of  American  life  and  busi- 
ness to  force  and  even  extort  from  Amer- 
icans vast  quantities  of  money  for  pur- 
poses of  funding  a  campaign,  and  pos- 
sibly for  other  purposes,  by  threatening 
governmental  decisions  which  could  ad- 
versely affect  a  commercial  or  some 
other  interest. 

This  Is  not  speculation.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  record.  These  are  conclusions  which 
have  been  made  by,  among  others,  busi- 
nessmen who  themselves  have  been 
shaken  down  and  asked  to  make  massive 
contributions  in  circumstances  where 
they  felt  cwnpelled  to  make  such  con- 
tributions; otherwise,  harsh  Govern- 
ment actions  against  their  Interests 
would  be  forthcoming. 

Because  of  this  threat  to  American 
democracy,  which  had  become  opiposed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  the  Senate  acted,  after  long 
and  serious  debate,  to  adopt  a  strong, 
comprehensive  public  finajicing  proposal 
dealing  with  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional campaigns. 

It  is  a  blended  system,  which  permits 
limited  private  campaign  contributions 
under  carefully  controlled  circum- 
stances, to  make  certain  that  it  is  clear 
and  uncompromising.  It  is  also  a  system 
which  permits  and  requires  public  fund- 
ing of  congressional  and  Presidential 
campaigns.  It  is  a  proposal  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  very  strong  margin.  It 
was  attached  as  a  mandate  to  the  debt 
celling  bill,  also  by  a  very  strong  mar- 
gin. I  think  the  Senate  acted  wisely  and 
responsibly,  by  very  strong  margins.  In 
doing  so. 

This  is  the  time  to  act.  The  public  now 
sees  that  corruption  and  compromise  are 
almost  inevitable  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  public  realizes  that  the  prob- 
lem is  getting  worse,  not  t>etter,  and  that 
if  we  fail  to  act  now,  there  Is  a  good 
chance  that  what  we  have  seen  in  Wa- 
tergate will  not  be  an  end.  but  the  begin- 
ning, of  a  sordid  picture  by  which  the 
American  Government  is  put  up  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder — what  we  might 
call  a  Buy  America  campaign.  This  must 
stop,  and  must  stop  now.  if  we  are  to  do 
anything  to  restore  public  confidence  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time  when 
many  conservative  columnists  and  others 
opposed  this  proposal;  but  I  think  that 
under  the  pressure  of  the  present  system, 
we  now  see  a  dramatic  change. 

Mr.  Spater.  president  of  American  Air- 
lines, testified  that  he  wants  public  fi- 
nancing. He  did  so  on  the  basis  of  his  ex- 
perience, which  was  that  fimd  raisers  for 
the  administration  came  to  him  and  de- 
manded that  he  make  a  contribution  of 
$100,000.  The  person  who  approached 
him  was  a  personal  lawyer  to  the  Presi- 
dent and,  more  than  that,  counsel  for  an 
opposing  airline.  The  president  of  Amer- 
ican Airlines  testified  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  felt  he  had  no  choice.  He 
felt  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  con- 
tribute in  order  to  prevent  a  Govenunent 
decision  which  might  be  very  serious  and 
adverse  to  American  Airlines.  He  then 
concluded  that  we  could  not  continue 
with  this  present  form  of  extorted,  pri- 


vate giving;  that  we  needed  to  change  to 
some  system  of  public  financing. 

Mr.  Spater  has  been  Joined  in  his  posi- 
tion by  such  people  as  Henry  Ford,  and 
others.  We  see  columnists  such  as  James 
Kilpatrick,  who  said  in  a  recent  column 
that  he  had  opposed  public  financing  for 
a  good  part  of  his  lifetime,  but  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  public  Itaanclng 
was  essential  if  we  wanted  a  government 
which  was  the  best  of  democracy,  and 
not  open  to  a  system  of  enormous  pri- 
vate financing,  designed  to  twist  and 
compromise  the  decisions  of  American 
Government. 

So  increasingly  the  American  public 
realizes  that  what  is  at  stake  here  is 
nothing  less  than  the  objective  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  by  the  people,  of  the 
people,  for  the  iieople.  Either  we  clean 
up  ovir  present  system  of  financing  Amer- 
ican campaigns  or  we  are  going  to  be  in 
the  position  where  our  Government  wlU 
be  up  for  sale.  I  think  Increasingly  that 
is  the  situation  today. 

Now,  in  terms  of  the  posture  of  the 
present  parliamentary  situation,  I  believe 
it  Is  obvious  that  we  have  a  fllebuster 
under  way.  Yesterday  when  the  question 
was  asked  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  as  to  whether  he  Intended 
to  let  the  Senate  vote  on  the  motion  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill  <Mr.  Long)  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  said.  "Well,  in  the 
spirit  of  Operation  Candor,  I  will  say  no." 
Mr  President,  you  might  be  able  to  ex- 
plain it  in  other  words,  but  It  Is  a  fili- 
buster. It  Is  designed  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  voting  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  reason 
it  Is  designed  to  prevent  us  from  voting 
Is  that  it  Is  known  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  clearly  supports  the  action  we 
took  this  week,  and  wishing  to  act  not 
only  on  the  question  of  the  debt  ceiling, 
but  at  the  same  time  on  the  honesty  and 
Integrity  of  American  elections.  That 
strategy  is  still  In  effect  here.  In  my  opin- 
ion, and  that  Is  why  It  has  been  necessary 
to  file  a  cloture  motion,  which  Is  return- 
able Sunday,  and  probably  another  will 
be  filed  today  returnable  Monday,  if 
necessary. 

Mr  BIDEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr  BIDEN.  Is  it  the  Senator's  under- 
standing that  one  of  the  additional  rea- 
sons Justifying  the  actions  being  taken 
today  and  yesterday  to  force  us  to  relent 
with  regard  to  public  financing  is  that 
we  need  more  study  of  this  subject?  I 
have  heard  that  mentioned  by  the  oppo- 
sition a  number  of  times.  Is  that  part  of 
the  understanding?  Has  the  Senator 
heard  that?- 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  heard  that 
again  and  again,  but  I  am  somewhat  un- 
impressed by  that. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  was  concerned  about 
that  yesterday  when  I  heard  it,  I  have 
been  here  only  about  11  months.  I  have 
heard  It.  Yesterday  when  I  returned  to 
my  office  I  was  querj'lng  my  administra- 
tive assistant  about  this  matter.  He  did 
a  little  research  He  came  up  with  an  in- 
teresting resolution.  I  refer  to  Senate 
resolution  No  132.  In  the  Senate,  July 
6,  1949.  The  resolution  was  submitted  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  It : 
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Resolved,  TTiat  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing such  Information  with  respect  to  the 
problems  Involved  In  financing  with  govern- 
mental funds  Presidential  election  cam- 
paigns In  the  United  States  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  committee  to  formulate 
and  report  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  a  bill  providing  for  such  method 
of  financing  Presidential  election  campaigns. 

In  submitting  that  resolution,  there 
were  remarks  by  Mr.  Lodge.  He  said: 

Mr.  Loocs.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference  a  resolution  which  re- 
quires the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  to  study,  formulate, 
and  report  to  the  Senate  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  public  financing  of  presidential 
campaigns  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  other 
methods  of  financing,  and  I  asK  unanimous 
consent  that  an  explanatory  statement  by 
me,  together  with  three  newspaper  lu-tlcles 
may  be  printed  In  the  Recokd. 

I  will  read  one  further  paragraph  from 
Senator  Lodge's  statement: 

There  Is  probably  not  a  man  in  public  Uf» 
today  who  does  not  realize  that  our  sys- 
tem of  financing  presidential  campaigns  by 
means  of  contributions  from  individuals  and 
officers  of  corporations  has  led  In  the  past — 
and  continues  to  lead  today — to  most  un- 
fortunate, unhealthy,  and  sometimes  per- 
nicious results.  This  is  because  many  of 
those  who  make  these  contributions  do  so  In 
the  expectation  that  there  will  be  value  re- 
ceived In  return  for  their  generosity.  This 
may  take  differing  forms,  one  of  which  Is  an 
appointment  to  some  executive  post  In  the 
Oovernmeut. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  year  was  that 
resolution? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  was  1949.  As  I  said,  I 
am  a  young  man  and  I  guess  I  am  a  little 
Impatient;  but  I  think  we  should  not 
wait  another  20  or  30  years  before  we 
get  down  to  the  Issue. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  called  for  public  financing  of 
Presidential  elections  in  1902  and  1903. 
I  forget  the  exact  date.  His  statement  is 
a  matter  of  record.  Measures  of  this  kind 
have  been  introduced  and  hearings  have 
been  held  There  ha.e  befn  discussions 
among  private  groups,  such  as  Common 
Cause  and  many,  many  others  involved 
in  this  subject.  The  labor  movement  and 
leadersliip  in  the  business  community  is 
increasingly  calhriR  for  it 

The  Senate  had  a  debate  and  had  sev- 
eral votes  on  this  measure  this  week.  It 
was  very  seriously  considered  and  over- 
whelmingly adopted  by  the  Senate.  Dis- 
cussions have  been  had  with  the  House 
leadership.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
insofar  a.s  the  leadf^rshlp  is  roncemed. 
they  are  prepared  to  ar-cept  a  compromise 
proposal  for  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential elections  and  we  can  go  on  and 
study  further  the  question  of  congres- 
sional public  financing. 

The  Senate  m  1967,  I  think  Uiat  iy-  liie 
year,  adopted  the  dollar  checkoff.  I  think 
we  debated  it  for  6  weeks  We  debated  the 
whole  principle  of  public  financing  and 
that  was  adopted  at  that  time. 

Mr  BIDFJS:  I  hope  if  we  get  by  this, 
and  it  gets  to  the  position  of  compro- 
mise in  the  House,  It  is  not  suggested, 


as  the  distinguished  minority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  suggested  tiiat 
only  those  who  will  not  be  candidates  for 
President  be  able  to  vote  on  it.  I  daresay 
I  would  be  the  only  Senator  in  this  body 
who  would  be  able  to  vote,  since  I  am 
the  only  one  who  is  constitutionally  un- 
able to  run  for  that  oflace  in  1976. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  most  respect- 
fully when  he  believes  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  motion.  We 
are  ready. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  it  will  be  very 
shortly.  We  wanted  to  develop  these  po- 
sitions. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  already  have  one 
or  two  votes.  We  are  not  trying  to  delay 
a  vote,  but  we  think  some  of  these  issues 
should  be  amplified. 

I  would  say  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  the  other  day  in 
Disneyland,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  he  would  like  to  spend  some 
of  his  time  cleaning  up  American  poli- 
tics; and,  if  you  really  want  to  clean  up 
American  politics,  you  have  to  begin  with 
the  question  of  money.  This  is  the  dark 
side  of  the  political  moon.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  knows  it.  We  all  know  it 
is  an  issue  that  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here; 
deal  with  the  question  of  cleaning  up 
American  politics.  If  we  do  not  do  it  now, 
the  public  mood  could  change,  and  it 
could  be  many,  many  years,  such  as  hap- 
pened following  the  introduction  of  the 
resolution  by  Senator  Lodge,  before  we 
can  again  seriously  take  up  this  question 
of  cleaning  up  American  politics,  and  by 
that  time  I  think  the  nature  of  this  trend 
would  be  so  serious  that  democracy  it- 
self could  be  threatened. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  will 
perhaps  be  living  closer  to  their  homes 
in  the  coming  months  and  years  and  will 
find  these  suggested  remedies  of  value. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
seek  recognition 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and 
ask  tliat  it  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  un- 
der rule  XXII,  the  Chair,  without  ob- 
jection, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  legislative  cleark  read  the  cloture 
motion  as  follows: 

CuyrxTBX  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upvon  the 
motion  to  Insist  on  the  Senate  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
authorize  the  Chair  to  appoint  conferees  on 
the  bill  H.R.  11104,  an  act  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  Increase  of  $10,700,000,000  In  the 
public  debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period 


to   which   this   temporary   limit   applies    to 

June  30,  1974. 

Mike  Mansfield 

Robert  C.  Byrd 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mike  Gravel 

Walter  P.  Mondale 

John  O.  Pastore 

Gaylord  Nelson 

Alan  Cranston 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey 


Claiborne  Pell 
Charles  Percy 
Edmiuid  S.  Muskle 
WUUam  D.  Hathaway 
Lloyd  Bentsen 
James  Atwurezk 
Abraham  Rlblcoff 
Henry  M.  Jackson 
Daniel  K.  Inouye 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  1  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  ? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  the  same  time  that 
the  cloture  vote  occur  at  2  o'clock  or 
thereabouts,  approximately. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufQcient  second?  [putting  the  question]. 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ. On  this  question  the  yea^  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr. 
Abovrezk'  .  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota <Mr.  BrsDicK'.  tlie  Senator  from 
Florida  »Mr.  Chh-es'.  the  Senator  from 
California  '  Mr.  Cranston  > .  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  E.'.cleton  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Ftleright^ 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  '  Mr  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Has- 
kell > .  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr,  HoLLrNGS'.  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky <Mr.  HuDDLESTON'.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr  Hughes',  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouyei,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Johnston^  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
McGovERN  ■ .  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico 'Mr.  MoNTOYA'.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr,  Cannon  > .  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  'Mr  Stennts',  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  <Mr.  Harey  F  B-i-RD,  Jr.>, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Hum- 
phrey I .  and  the  Senator  Iro.m  Illinois 
(Mr.  STEVENSON'  are  necessarilj'  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzr), 
the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
L£TT  and  Mr  Bxllmon  > .  the  Senator 
from  Florida  ( Mr.  Gurney  > ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Javtts  < .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  <Mr.  Matbias). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  SaxbD  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clark  > .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HiLMS' .  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois ( Mr  Percy  > .  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  <Mr.  Young)  are  necessar- 
ily abeetit. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  Illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Mc- 
Clurk)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
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wattr)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 

on  official  business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  34. 
nays  28,  as  follows : 
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TRAS— 34 

Bayh 

Jacluon 

Pearson 

Bentaen 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Bible 

Long 

Proimlre 

Blden 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Mclntyre 

Schwelker 

Caae 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Church 

Mondale 

Stafford 

Clark 

Moaa 

Tunney 

Oravel 

Muakle 

Williams 

Hart 

Nelaon 

Hathaway 

Paatore 

NAYS— 28 

Aiken 

Domenlcl 

Hatfield 

AUen 

Domini  ck 

Hruska 

Beau 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Nunn 

Brock 

Pannln 

Roth 

Buckley 

Pong 

Scott. 

CurtU 

Ortflln 

William  L 

Dole 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Welcker 

Talmadge 

Tower 

NOT  VOTINa — 38 

Abourezk 

Pulbrtght 

Mathlaa 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

McClure 

Bartlett 

Oumey 

McOee 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

McOovem 

Burdlck 

HaskeU 

Montoya 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Packwood 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     HoUlngs 

Percy 

Cannon 

Huddlestoa 

Sax  be 

Chiles 

Hughes 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Javtts 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Johnston 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark'.  On  this  vote,  there  are  34  yeas 
and  28  nays.  The  motion  to  adjourn 
having  been  agreed  to,  the  Senate  stands 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Whereupon,  at  11:58  a.m.  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Sunday,  De- 
cember 2, 1973,  at  10  a.m. 
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HONORING   LES   ARENDS 

HON    EDWARD  R    M.ADIGAN 

OF   nXXNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
ignation announcement  of  our  colleague, 
the  leader  of  the  Illinois  Republican  del- 
egation and  the  Republican  whip,  Les 
Ahends.  was  shocking  to  all  of  us. 

But,  we  understand  his  reasons  and 
wish  him  well,  knowing  that  his  service 
will  be  available  to  us  as  a  friend. 

A  newsman  who  has  known  T.r-s 
Arends  many,  many  years.  Mr.  Ed  Bor- 
man,  the  news  editor  of  the  News- 
Gazette  In  Champaign,  111 ,  authored  an 
article  that  puts  the  service  of  Les 
Arends  in  proper  perspective. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Six   vs.   Pkzsidents   Knew   Lxs   Akends 
(  By  Ed  Bortnan ) 

Manf  neighbors,  friends  and  constituents 
n«ver  fuUy  understood  the  importance  of  Les 
Arends  of  Metvln.  Ul.  (population  560) ,  In 
Washington. 

Six  presidents  of  the  ITnlted  States — 
Roosevelt.  Truman.  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  Nlzon — understood  It  better. 

Ever  since  President  Rooaevelt  wanted  a 
dmft  law  because  he  realized  the  United 
States  soon  would  be  involved  la  World  War 
II.  every  president  has  had  to  deal  with 
CoQgrassmiLn  Arends  when  national  security 
was  Involved  He  has  been  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  since  he  was  Orst  elected 
to  Congress  In  1934  He  said  It  wasn't  easy  to 
do.  but  Congressman  Arends  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  when  the  draft  law  was  passed 
shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor 

In  IMS.  astronauts  planted  on  the  moon  a 
disc  that  listed  Sen.  Everett  McKlnley  Dirk- 
sen  and  Congressman  L.  C  Arends  among 
the  congressional  leaders  who  made  It  pos- 
sible for  Americans  to  reach  the  moon. 

Still,  In  his  native  Ford  County,  he  was 
just  "Les" — a  tall,  ageless  man  whoee  father 
started  the  bank  and  the  elevator  and  whose 
reelection  to  Congress  was  just  taken  for 
granted  long  before  most  voters  were  born. 

As  he  dropped  Into  the  grain  elevator  In 
Uelvln  or  balled  people  by  their  Hrst  name 


on  the  streets  of  Gibson  City  or  Paxton.  the 
hoDoe  folks  sometimes  were  Inclined  to  criti- 
cize "Les"  because  he  didn't  "get  home"  as 
often  as  they  thought  he  should. 

They  had  to  be  reminded  that,  while  they 
were  sleeping,  he  was  flying  back  to  Wash- 
ington—perhaps to  have  breakfast  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

More  than  once,  this  newsman  has  driven 
him  to  airports  In  a  beatup  Chevrolet  be- 
cause the  congressman  dldnt  want  to  use  an 
offlclal  car  and  make  a  "big  deal"  about  being 
at  the  White  House  the  next  niornlng. 

Nevertheless.  Arends  has  been  Republican 
whip  of  the  House  since  1943 — longer  than 
anyone  In  United  States  history  No  matter 
what  a  president's  politics,  he  had  to  deal 
with  Les  Arends  when  congressional  chips 
were  down. 

Arends  played  many  rounds  of  golf  with 
President  Elsenhower  at  Burning  Tree  Coun- 
try Club    Those   were   happy  days  for  him. 

In  1946,  he  took  a  personal  interest  In  a 
freshman  congressman  from  California, 
Richard  li.  Nixon,  and  saw  him  become  vice 
president  In  1953. 

After  Nixon  was  defeated  for  president  in 
i960  and  for  governor  of  California.  Arends 
was  among  a  half  dozen  Republican  leaders 
who  convinced  Nixon  that  he  was  not 
"through." 

Arends'  happiest  moment  came  In  Jan- 
uary 1969  when  he  watched  his  close  friend 
sworn  In  as  President  His  greatest  regret 
was  that  he  could  not  deliver  a  Republican 
majority  In  Oengreas  to  support  President 
Nixon,  but  as  Republican  whip  he  made  the 
most  of  the  votes  he  could  round  up.  He  had 
a  great  knack  of  picking  up  Democratic 
votes,  particularly  from  the  South,  when  he 
really  needed  them. 

The  Illinois  legislature  did  a  bad  thing  to 
Congressman  Arends  when  It  reapportioned 
the  state's  congressional  districts  In  1971.  It 
changed  his  district  so  that  It  extended  north 
to  Lake  Michigan.  Over  S6  per  cent  of  the 
people  In  this  district  were  "new"  to  him.  He 
bad  not  sought  their  votes  before. 

There  aren't  many  votes  In  Pord  County. 
In  his  long  career.  Arends  had  built  un- 
beatable strength  In  population  centers  lUte 
Bloomlngton.  Kankakee,  and  Danville.  When 
Jollet  was  added  to  his  district,  he  took 
that  In  stride.  But  In  197a.  he  realized  he 
had  to  win  in  places  like  Aurora,  Batavla, 
Geneva.  La-Salle  Peru,  and  DeKalta, 

The  temptation  to  retire  In  1972  at  age  76 
after  38  years  In  Congress  was  strong. 


President  Nixon  called  Congressman 
Arends  to  the  White  House  and  personally 
asked  him  to  stay  on  the  job  because  "I  need 
you."  That  was  all  it  took  to  send  a  76-year- 
ond  congressman  out  to  beat  a  33-year-old 
city  councilman  from  Aurora,  who  chal- 
lenged him  In  the  1972  OOP  primary. 

"On  him  depends  a  lot  of  what  the  future 
of  the  world  Is  going  to  be." 

Those  who  knew  the  Congressman  well 
believed  then  that  Arends'  commitment  to 
President  Nixon  was  that  he  would  stay  on 
the  job  through  1876 — even  though  It  meant 
another  campaign  for  reelection  in  1974." 

That's  why  It  was  bard  to  believe  Thursday 
morning  when  the  "bulletin"  from  Washing- 
ton came  over  the  news  wires :  "Congressman 
Leslie  C.  Arends,  78.  announced  today  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  In  1974." 

Close  confidantes  were  as  surprised  as  his 
congressional  ooUetigues. 

Only  the  week  before.  Arends  was  a  guest 
at  a  reception  In  his  honor  at  Morris.  The 
affair  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  pre -campaign 
event  for  an  "old  war  horse"  who  was  ready 
to  go  to  the  polls  again. 

Mr.  Arends  had  been  about  his  duties  as 
House  whip  the  night  before  he  made  his  an- 
nouncement on  the  House  fioor.  Many  men 
half  his  age  can't  keep  up  with  him,  so  his 
decision  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  "health." 

Watergate  and  other  events  of  the  last  year 
obviously  have  troubled  him.  buV  the  con- 
gressman said  only  that  he  wants  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  wife  and  only  daughter. 
Those  who  know  him  well  doubt  that  hell 
ever  say  much  more. 

After  all.  when  a  man  Is  78  and  has  served 
his  nation  as  Mr.  Arends  has  for  40  years,  who 
can  quarrel  with  a  decision  that  he  has  had 
enough? 

A  newsman  can  only  look  back  to  some- 
thing he  wrote  Feb.  38,  1973:  "There  Is  a 
chilling  thought  these  days  for  Republi- 
cans— from  President  Nixon  down  to  the  pre- 
cinct commltteenoan  of  Peach  Orchard 
Township  In  Melvln.  Pord  County,  111.  .  .  . 
They  could  lose  Congressman  L.  C.  Arends." 

A  newsman,  who  has  known  Congressman 
Arends  for  more  than  30  years,  can  look  back 
to  February  1972.  when  Congressman  Gerald 
Pord  of  Michigan,  then  Republican  leader  of 
the  House  and  now  vice  president-desig- 
nate— came  to  Ford  County  to  campaign  with 
Arends. 

Congressman  Arends  declared  that  night: 

One  of  the  real  motivating  rea-sons  for 
being  In  Congress  today  Is  that  I  have  such 
confidence,  belief  and  trust  In  Dick  NUon. 
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"I  am  going  to  devote  my  every  effort  to 
see  that  be  is  reelected.  I  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing else  under  the  circumstances.  I  think 
this  man  Is  so  meaningful  to  our  future,  way 
down  the  road,  that  we  ought  to  keep  blm 
mere. 

"We  have  the  greatest  guy  we've  had  in 
the  White  House  for  many,  many  years.  His 
trip  to  China  makes  very  clear  that  be  la  not 
only  the  leader  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
leader  of  the  world." 

Now  that  the  thought  will  be  a  reality  in 
January  1975,  It  Is  particularly  chilling  In 
Champaign  County,  even  though  this  county 
was  never  In  Arends'  district. 

In  his  first  term  as  congressman  (1934- 
36).  Arends  helped  prevent  the  closing  of 
what  then  was  Chanute  Field.  For  almost  40 
years,  he  has  stood  guard  in  Washington  over 
what  developed  Into  a  great  Air  Force  tech- 
nical training  Institution. 


GERALD  R.  FORD  MERITS 
CONFIRMATION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF     NEW     YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
this  body  will  take  a  historic  step  in  vot- 
ing for  the  first  time  under  provisions  of 
the  25th  amendment  for  confirmation  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances leading  to  this  situation,  an  un- 
precedentedly  thorough  investigation  was 
made  of  the  nominee.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  he  passed  this  close  scrutiny 
as  well  as  hard  Interrogation  with  flying 
colors  and  won  approval  of  both  House 
and  Senate  committees. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  is  a  man  of  integrity. 
His  colleagues  know  firsthand  of  his  ca- 
pabilities and  qualifications  for  high  of- 
fice. I  am  sure  he  will  receive  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  next  week, 
and  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  be  among 
those  supporting  him. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert  a 

recent   Buffalo  Evening   News  editorial 

which  expresses  the  views  of  many  of  us. 

I  Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 

Nov.  23,  1973) 

Ford  Merfts  Confirming  as  Vice  F*resident 

The  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  that  Rep.  Gerald 
Ford  be  confirmed  as  vice  president  honors 
both  the  nominee  and  the  committee  mem- 
bers who  dug  deeply  Into  his  background. 

This  is  the  first  time  sxich  confirmation 
procedures  have  been  used  under  the  25tb 
Amendment.  By  rejecting  Irrelevant  distrac- 
tions, the  committee  has  established  Intelli- 
gent precedents  for  the  future. 

This  Democratic-controlled  committee 
could  have  lapsed  Into  rancorous  partisan- 
ship, but  It  didn't.  It  could  have  attached  an 
Ideological  condition  to  Its  recommendation, 
but  It  didn't.  It  could  have  tried  to  exact 
some  pledge  from  either  Mr.  Ford  or  the 
White  House  in  exchange  for  approval,  but 
It  didn't.  Or  It  could  have  merely  skimmed 
cursorily  across  the  surface  of  Rep.  Ford's 
qualifications,  but  It  didn't  do  that  either. 

Indeed,  the  committee  delved  into  his 
background  far  more  thoroughly  than  the 
national  political  conventions  do  when  they 
select  a  vice  presidential  nominee.  The  FBI 
provided  a  1700-page  report  on  Its  own  in- 
vestigation Into  Rep.  Ford's  background  to 
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Chairman  Howard  Cannon,  a  Democrat.  The 
committee  members  asked  probing  questions 
about  potentially  embarrassing,  and  what 
now  seem  wholly  unsubstantiated,  charges. 
At  the  same  time.  Rep.  Ford  made  the  com- 
mittee's job  much  CEisier  with  bis  candor, 
openness  smd  extra  efforts  to  dispel  any 
doubts  about  his  character  and  competence. 

To  cite  but  one  example,  he  voluntarily 
supplied  copies  of  his  tax  returns  for  the 
last  several  years,  exposing  himself  to  any 
questions,  in  public,  about  them.  Obviously, 
this  Intruded  into  an  area  of  his  own  per- 
sonal privacy,  but  it  Immeasurably  eased  the 
Job  of  a  committee  passing  on  the  character 
of  a  man  nominated  to  succeed  former  Vice 
President  Agnew,  who  resigned  under  fire 
related  to  tax  evasion  charges. 

Unanimous  approval  doesn't  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  Democrats  on  the  committee 
agree  with  either  Rep.  Ford's  politics  or  his 
conservatlve-to-moderate  voting  record.  It 
does,  however,  certify  the  committee's  belief 
that  he  possesses  the  character  and  com- 
petence necessary  to  serve  as  vice  president 
and.  if  need  be,  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Thus,  the  committee  has  risen  above  par- 
tisan politics  at  a  time  when  Washington 
often  seems  afflicted  by  it.  It  has  ably  ful- 
filled Its  role  under  the  25th  Amendment 
with  no  undue  haste  but  with  aU  deliberate 
speed  at  a  time  when,  should  the  presidency 
fall  vacant  with  the  vice  presidency  also  still 
vacant,  the  losing  party  In  last  fall's  election 
would  gain  control  of  the  White  House,  thus 
raising  serious  questions  of  legitimacy. 

Rep.  Ford  wasn't  our  first  choice  for  vice 
president,  but  our  Initial  reaction  that  he 
was  a  creditable  choice  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  subsequent  hearings.  He  is  an  honest, 
competent  man  of  exemplary  overall  char- 
acter. Both  houses  of  Congress  can  safely, 
and  should  swiftly  and  unreservedly,  confirm 
him. 


CRIME  CONTROL— NO.  16 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
already  criticized  several  arguments  fa- 
voring gun  control  presented  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  mine  because  such  argu- 
ments are  used  extensively  by  the  gun 
control  lobby.  Today  I  should  like  to 
continue  presenting  these  arguments  and 
criticizing  them. 

My  correspondent  writes: 

You  make  criminals  and  non-crlmlnals  two 
distinct  classes.  Most  murderers  are  criminals 
for  the  first  time. 

Now,  I  do  not  make  criminals  and  non- 
criminals  two  distinct  classes.  The  dis- 
tinction is  made  by  our  entire  legal  sys- 
tem, and  without  that  distinction,  a  free 
society  would  collapse.  A  man  is  regard- 
ed as  a  non-criminal — innocent — until 
he  is  proved  a  criminal — guilty.  In  point 
of  fact  the  two  are  di.stinct  classes:  there 
are  people  who  have  committed  crimes 
and  people  who  have  not.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  think  up  a  third  class  of 
people  who  have  both  committed  and 
not  committed  a  crime. 

For  the  two  distinct  classes  oi  guilty 
and  innocent,  the  gun  control  lobbyists 
wish   to   substitute    two   other   classes. 
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which  are  not  so  distinct:  guilty  and 
potentially  guilty,  or  criminals  and  po- 
tential criminals.  Now  the  idea  of  poten- 
tiality is  perhaps  the  slipperiest  idea  that 
has  ever  been  invented.  Its  purpose  here 
is  to  allow  one  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
guilt  and  innocence,  criminal  and  non- 
criminal. The  bridging  of  such  gapys  was 
the  purpose  for  which  the  idea  was  in- 
vented. 

Unfortunately,  when  that  idea  is  in- 
troduced to  jurisprudence  it  imdermines 
our  entire  legal  system  which  presup- 
poses a  distinction  between  guilty  and 
innocent,  and  which  penalizes  only  the 
guilty,  not  the  innocent.  Since  everj'one 
is  either  guilty  or  potentially  guilty— a 
criminal  or  potential  criminal — so  the 
argument  goes,  the  government  must 
constrain  everyone.  When  the  distinction 
between  criminals  and  non-criminals  is 
thus  wiped  out  by  the  notion  of  poten- 
tiaUty,  the  free  society  is  well  on  its  way 
to  the  grave.  The  bridging  of  the  gap  be- 
tween innocence  and  guilt  is  one  of  the 
major  prerequisites  of  a  totalitarian 
state:  total  control  is  control  of  all,  not 
just  those  guilty  of  a  clearly  defined 
crime;  and  the  control  of  all  can  be  legi- 
timated only  by  regarding  all  as  crimi- 
nals, or  incipient  criminals,  or  potential 
criminals. 

It  is  this  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
gun  control  lobbyists  to  regard  everyone 
as  a  criminal  or  a  potential  criminal  that 
belies  their  actual  afiftnity  for  totalitarian 
regimes.  It  was  George  Orwell  who  wrote 
of  his  book  "1984  '  in  1950,  when  the 
intellectuals  were  almost  to  a  man  li- 
beral, that: 

I  believe  also  that  totalitarian  ideas  have 
taken  root  In  the  minds  of  Intellectuals 
everywhere,  and  I  have  tried  to  draw  these 
Ideas  out  In  their  logical  consequences. 

Mr.  Orwell  was  right. 
I,  too,  am  trying  to  point  out  the  logical 
consequences  of  liberal  ideas. 


CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  T.  BROY- 
HILL  ON  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
THOMAS  M    PELLY 


HON.  JAMES  T.BROYHILL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  U  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of 
my  good  friend  and  our  longtime  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington, 
Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

Tom,  who  served  his  district  and  State 
from  1953  to  this  past  Januarj-.  was  a 
source  of  great  assistance  and  v,-lsdom  to 
all  of  us  who  came  here  after  him.  Over 
the  10  yeai-s  that  we  served  together,  I 
learned  to  value  greatly  his  advice  and 
counsel. 

Thomas  M.  Pelly  will  be  sorely  missed 
and  I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  at  this  time  of 
sorrow. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR  ARTHUR 
LOGAN 


HON    HERMAN  BADILIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr  BADILLO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  use  this  time  to  attempt  to 
describe  my  feelings  over  the  sudden, 
tragic  death  of  I>r  Arthur  Logan  this 
week.  Words  simply  are  Inadequate  to 
express  the  sense  of  loss  and  personal 
sorrow  that  I  feel 

I  do.  however  feel  it  is  appropriate 
and  timely  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
OUT  colleagues  a  sensitive  and  moving 
tribute  to  E>r  Logan  that  was  written  by 
hla  good  friend.  Roger  Wllklns.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  today. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Arthur 
liOgans  compassion  and  concern  ex- 
tended well  beyond  the  black  commu- 
nity. He  was  a  constant  source  of  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  me  through- 
out my  career  and  leaders  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  in  New  York  came  to 
admire  him  as  I  did  He  worked  tire- 
lessly for  a  broad  variety  of  humani- 
tarian causes  and  his  willingness  to  pitch 
in  and  help  those  less  fortunate  knew  no 
bounds 

And  so  I  would  amend  Mr.  Wilkins' 
cloeing  salute  to  read.  "People  power  to 
you.  Arthur  Logan  " 

T!ie  jr'vU  1«  follows 

He    P«D    Us    3T««JfCTH 

( By  Roger  Wllklns ) 

Arthur  Lo^n  Is  dead.  Th*t  doftrnt  Boe*B 
much  to  most  folka.  but  when  Arthur  died 
vh«  otb«r  day  th«  amount  oi  good  In  th« 
wwM  dropped  perc«ptH>ly  He  w«e  that  much 
of  a  m*n. 

Arthur  was  a  black  man  with  whit«  skin, 
light  eyes,  straight  hair  and  a  sense  of  black 
power  that  came  out  from  mlndjefls  ex- 
bUaxaUon  at  some  rally,  but  from  a  powerful 
and  austalned  love  o{  black  people  He  waa 
a  M-year-oId  Harlem  doctor  who  showed  all 
the  signs  of  bourgeoUe  achievement  that  the 
young  Mac  k  radicals  uMi  the;  hatMl  ao  much. 
Arthur  Uv«d  well.  He  had  a  nice  houae  in 
Manhattan,  but  he  waaa't  rich  and  didn't 
aeem  to  care  to  be  Hla  daughter  went  to 
RadcUile.  came  to  Washington  with  her  hus- 
band, moved  with  him  through  the  Ken- 
nedy-Joknaon  WlUie  Honaea  to  live  with 
grace  and  styl*  Ui  thut  town.  Arthur  and 
hU  Uct  vUe.  Marlon,  ran  the  most  eclectic 
and  •setting  Informal  salon  In  Manhattan. 
One  ni^t  It  might  be  pork  chop*.  0ood  wine 
and  Murray  Kemptoo  The  next  it  would  be 
pig  kn'x-klea  and  Martin  Luther  King  Ar- 
thur usually  eooked  the  meat. 

So.  wh<-r"  1  •.le  black  power  In  that?  Ar- 
thur sui-r  ii^i.  '.  shout.  BLack  Powerl  "  And, 
If  b»  bad.  people  woLdd  have  Laughed — he 
waa  too  white  Adam  Powell — ruddy  white 
with  flowing  hair — once  clapped  Arthur  to 
hu  boaom  and  aald.  ~Os  black  (oiks  got  to 
suck  tofeiher  "  They  gleaned  wUte  to- 
gather  It  waa  absurd,  but  abaolutely  real. 
Each  man.  in  his  own  way.  knew  precisely 
atxnrt  the  pain  In  the  bla^k  pryche  and 
t«uei>ed  It  as  beat  be  oould  ttarougb  the  fore- 
itoacta— d  days  at  hla  lUe  Bach  n^n  paid  a 
price  Each  of  them  is  dead 

Arthur  Logan  was  a  lot  of  things  He  was 
certainly  a  "civic  leader  "  And  he  waa  also 
one  of  thoae  "^rst  f4egroes  ~  Tbera  Is  all  the 
sto!T  for  solid  obttuartee — metnber  of  the 
board  of  the  New  York  City  Health  and  Boa- 
pitala  corporation,  chairman  of  the  New  Tork 
Poverty   Corporation,   chairman   of   Haryou- 
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Act,  foundlag  member  of  the  Upper  Manhat- 
tan Marttcal  Oroop,  son  of  the  treasurer  of 
TiulLegM  Institute,  one  of  the  first  blacks  to 
go  tbfoogh  WUltams  College  and  then  go  on 
to  graduate  from  Columbia  University's  Col- 
lege of  Ptayalclana  axid  Surgeons — and  so  on. 
That's  all  good  enough  to  make  him  an  hon- 
ored poobah.  but  the  question  persists, 
Where's  the  black  power? 

It  was  in  the  love  Arthur  didn't  have  to 
wait  untu  1066  to  learn  to  respect  himself,  to 
learn  to  love  other  black  people  or  to  know 
the  honor  that  comes  from  patiently  and 
carefully  putting  buUdlng  blocks  Into  place 
In  black  communities  (or  decent  things  that 
he  might  never  see  He  knew  about  the  dis- 
eases in  black  folks'  bodies  and  of  the  pain 
in  their  hearts  He  doctored  on  the  &rst  and 
"pastored"  to  the  other. 

Percy  Sutton,  the  black  borough  p(«aldent 
of  Manhattan,  said,  a  couple  of  days  ago, 
"Arthur  waa  the  glue.  We  hurt  and  be  gave. 
So  we  asked  sooie  more.  He  fed  us  strength 
and  we  got  the  headlines  He  may  have  been 
the  best  of  all  ' 

Arthur  looked  at  Hartem  and  saw  people 
needlessly  sick,  so  he  became  the  apostle  of 
preventive  medicine.  He  look  at  the  whole 
family  and  knew  there  was  a  need  for  com- 
prehensive treatment  so  he  pushed  for  the 
creation  of  a  medical  group  that  could  treat 
a  child  or  a  grandpa  or  one  man's  eyes,  toes 
and  liver  all  m  one  fell  swoop.  The  dream  of 
his  last  years  was  a  drastic  expansion  of  hos- 
pital facilities  for  the  people  of  West  Harlem. 
Nobody  had  to  preach  the  gospel  of  "black 
community"  to  Arthur.  He  lived  it — and  he 
didn't  have  to  He  could  have  taken  his  medi- 
cal degree  and  fled  the  pain  to  afflnent  stupe- 
faction. Most  black  doctors  of  his  generation 
did  that  with  no  compunction 

So  there  was  that — patience  and  Institu- 
tion building  in  a  black  community  for  days 
he  might  not  see  and  for  people  he  did  not 
know.  But  there  was  more  There  was  the 
"pastorlng  ■■ 

Rep  Andrew  Young  (D-Oa),  once  one 
of  Martin  Luther  King's  closest  aides,  said 
that  when  Dr.  King  was  down  and  in  trou- 
ble, he  would  go  to  Arthur.  "Arthur  waa 
one  of  the  few  people  who  could  pastor  to 
Martin."  Toung  said  'It  wasnt  talk  about 
strategy  and  all  of  that,  it  was  when  Martin 
felt  bad  about  not  seeing  his  kids  enough — 
things  that  were  deep  and  that  hurt  him. 
That  s  when  he  would  go  to  Arthur  "  And 
so  did  Ddke  EUlngton  and  Whitney  Toung, 
Jackie  Rohlnson.  Bayard  Rustln — and  hun- 
dreds of  other  blacks  who  nobody  ever  heard 
about,  but  who  were  stretched  almost  to  the 
breaking  point  and  needed  patching  up  tn 
order  to  do  the  next  day's  battle. 

And  he  novnahed  young  blacks  One  night 
at  a  party  at  hta  bouse,  be  got  a  young  black 
woman,  who  no  one  there  then  knew,  to 
play  the  piano  and  to  sing  some  soogs  When 
she  sat,  Arthur  said  to  EUlngton.  "Duke,  this 
18  the  girl  I  told  you  about.  Now  listen  " 
The  maestro'B  heavily  bagged  eyes  narrowed 
to  a  weary  and  sophisticated  silt  He  nodded 
and  wasn't  interested — until  the  music 
started.  Then  Duke  became  young.  Interested 
and  an  Instant  fan  He  may  have  helped  her 
on  her  way.  for  all  I  know  At  least  It  waa 
clear  that  was  what  was  in  Arthur's  mind. 
"The  first  time  ever  I  saw  hla  face."  she 
sang  She  worked  then  at  Mr.  Henrys  up  on 
the  hUl.  and  pretty  soon  everybody  knew 
about  Roberta  Plack. 

But.  there  wasn't  Just  music  at  that 
bouse  There  was  talk,  too  If  you  wanted  to 
rmiae  money  to  flgtit  the  drug  traffic  in  Har- 
lem, help  make  Charlie  Evans  the  first  black 
mayor  in  Miastasippl,  send  some  black  Routh 
African  kid  to  school,  help  Martin  nuueh 
acroea  Alabama  or  do  anything  that  touched 
the  heartstrings  and  buut  the  world,  ail  you 
had  to  do  was  to  call  Arthur  and  Marlon. 
They  would  open  their  doors,  provide  the 
booce  and  let  the  speakln'  begin  After  It 
was  over,  they  would  put  their  son.  Chip,  to 
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bed  and  lay  the  flret  cash  money  on  the 
line. 

So  that  was  Arthur.  The  kind  of  fellow 
who  would  get  out  of  bed  at  two  in  the 
morning  to  see  socne  alck  black  person.  It 
might  be  Martin  and  It  might  be  some  name- 
leas  old  lady  five  flights  up  who  nobody  else 
oared  enough  to  see.  They  were  black  and 
they  needed  love,  so  he  went.  It  waa  all  the 
same  to  blm. 

Black  power  to  you,  Arthur  Logan. 


REMARKS  OP  CO.\(  .Kr  .SSMAN  CL^.- 
VER  .^T  WILLIAM   F  KNN  COIJ,EGE 

HON    MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  our 
colleagiie  from  Iowa.  Congressman  Cul- 
ver, was  the  featured  speaker  at  William 
Penn  College,  O.skaloosa.  Iowa,  at  one  of 
the  principal  gatherings  recognizing  the 
30th  anniversary-  of  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation.  In  his  re- 
marks, Congressman  Culver,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  paid  tribute  to  this  unique  legis- 
lative action  group  which,  he  pon  ird 
out: 

Has  been  a  model  of  how  the  lntelll|;ent 
zeal  and  devotion  of  a  small  number  of  citi- 
zens can  have  spreading  Influence  on  public 
thinking  and  an  effective  Impact  on  the  for- 
mulation of  public  policy. 

He  also  drew  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence to  the  urgent  reciuirenients  of  re- 
form of  campaign  and  pohtiail  fliianr- 
ing.  Mr.  CuL'.  ER  has  Ix^n  one  of  ttir  mo.^t 
valued  cosponsors  of  the  leKislalion  in- 
troduced by  Congres.'iman  .^.^Dl:RstJ[^  and 
myself,  and  he  testified  eloquently  on  its 
b^ialf  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
RoJea.  I  believe  that  John  C'nsFRH 
speech  at  William  Penn  CoIIok-'  kut.«  an 
incisive  and  clear  analysis  of  tit  n>  (^d  for 
such  legislation,  and  I  insert  ai  the 
Record: 

CAKPAICIf  PiNANCX 

(Bemarka  by  Congressman  John  Coi-VDi) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  asked  to  come  to 
William  Penn  College — and  a  special  privilege 
to  be  aaked  to  address  a  meeting  which  pays 
recognition  to  the  completion  of  30  yesirs' 
service  by  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, though  limited  In  resources,  has  been 
a  model  of  how  the  Intelligent  zeal  and  de- 
votion of  a  small  number  ot  citizens  can 
have  spreading  Influence  on  public  thinking 
and  effective  Impact  on  the  formulation  of 
public  policy  Tou  and  your  predecessors 
have  set  standards  of  public  advocacy— dare 
I  say  lobbying— which  have  had  few  equals 
across  the  broad  range  of  your  concerns. 
Whether  In  the  defense  of  civil  liberties  and 
fundamental  rights,  or  In  the  espousal  of 
humanitarian  efforts  abroad,  or  In  the  search 
for  alternatives  to  war  and  a  garrison  so- 
ciety, or  In  the  setting  of  demanding  cri- 
teria for  the  operations  of  our  representative 
system  of  Oovemment — you  have  been  tn 
the  forefront  of  those  participating  fully  and 
directly  In  the  betterment  of  our  democracy 
at  home  and  an  emergent  international 
order 

Even  In  the  few  Instances  When  my  own 
positions  have  not  eiactly  corresponded  with 
your  own,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  qtiallty 
and  reasoning  of  your  positions  as  well  as 
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the  urgency  of  your  appeals  have  not  failed 
to  carry  weight  and  conviction.  That  Is  the 
highest  tribute  that  one  can  give — that  you 
consistently  demonstrate  a  sense  of  concern 
and  moral  conviction  wedded  to  a  broad 
p,ibllc  awareness  and  sense  of  craftmanshlp. 

However  hoetUe  the  political  environ- 
ment may  have  been  at  times  to  some  of  the 
cDuses  you  were  championing,  you  have  never 
had  a  failure  of  nerve  or  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence In  the  essential  rlghtness  and  sanity  of 
our  democracy  and  legal  order.  And  beyond 
that  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  victories 
won  and  causes  advanced — some  In  the  im- 
mediate controversy,  others  In  successes  de- 
layed but  ultimately  reached  at  a  later  time. 
With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  direct 
my  remarks  this  afternoon  principally  to 
one  of  the  great  unfinished  pieces  of  busi- 
ness In  this  Congress — an  Issue  which  cuts 
to  the  very  heart  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government— and  the  public's  confidence 
In  It.  Though  by  Itself  It  cannot  be  a  full 
restorative  of  the  eroded  base  of  public  con- 
fidence, It  can.  however,  be  a  vital  building 
block  and  a  clear  point  of  departure  to- 
wards other  changes  needed  for  the  enhance- 
ment and  preservation  of  our  constitutional 
system.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  need  for 
effective  and  responsible  campaign  reform, 
especially  of  political  financing. 

I  believe  that  such  reform  must  include  a 
considerable  though  not  exclusive  area  of 
public  financing.  Your  statement  of  legis- 
lative policy  includes  an  admonition  that 
It  claims  "neither  completeness  nor  infalli- 
bility In  a  world  of  cruel  dilemmas  and  diffi- 
cult choices."  Public  financing.  It  should  be 
frankly  stated,  does  not  rise  above  the  neces- 
sity for  difficult  choices  or  for  the  balanced 
reconciliation  of  the  values  we  prize  In  polit- 
ical participation  and  citizen  responsibility. 
However.  I  do  believe  also  that  there  are 
clear  merits  In  moving  at  least  to  a  system 
of  mixed  financing  so  as  to  minimize  the 
corrupting  potential  and  distortions  created 
by  big  money  In  campaigns  and  In  their 
aftermath. 

I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7612, 
Introduced  by  congressmen  John  Anderson 
and  Morris  Udall,  which  provides  for  a  sys- 
tem of  partial  public  financing  through  the 
device  of  matching  Federal  funds.  While 
there  Is  no  doubt  room  for  Improvement  in 
some  aspects  of  this  bill,  I  believe  that  It  has 
clearly  Identified  the  Major  areas  of  con- 
cern and  has  proposed  imaginative  and  use- 
ful alternatives  to  the  present  system. 

I  would  like  in  these  brief  remarks  to 
stress  a  few  controlling  principles  that  I 
believe  should  govern  the  content  of  what- 
ever campaign  reform  proposals  finally  em- 
erge— hopefully  In  time  for  the  1974  elec- 
tions. 

First,  any  recourse  to  public  financing 
should  preserve  proper  opportunities  for 
citizens  to  participate  financially  In  our  po- 
litical process.  From  one  perspective  we  have 
had  abuses  In  the  past  because  not  enough 
of  our  citizens  have  Iseen  moved  to  make  the 
.smaller  contributions  that  most  of  them  can 
readily  afford.  I  have  often  said  that  Lf  each 
citizen  considered  It  a  civic  duty  to  devote 
Just  five  dollars  to  support  the  candidate 
or  party  of  his  or  her  choice,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  seek  or  accept  larger  contribu- 
tions— and  the  major  source  of  campaign 
abuses  would  be  eliminated. 

I  therefore  see  much  merit  In  the  con- 
cept of  a  system  of  matching  funds.  In 
which  every  personal  contribution  under  a 
set  amount,  such  as  950.  would  be  matched 
by  money  from  the  federal  treasury.  The 
existing  913.60  tax  credit  for  political  con- 
tributions should  be  Increased  to  that  same 
amount.  Such  a  system,  by  encouraging 
candidates  to  rely  on  small  contributions, 
would  Increase  meaningful  citizen  participa- 
tion. 

It  the  system  is  adopted,  I  would  urge  that 
Umlts  be  Mt  on  the  amount  of  matching 
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funds  a  candidate  could  receive  and  on  the 
amount  that  each  candidate  would  have  to 
raise  before  he  would  be  eligible  for  match- 
ing funds.  Such  regulations  would  prevent 
a  needless  drain  on  the  treasury  and  would 
help  confine  participation  to  the  serious 
candidates. 

Second,  I  believe  there  must  be  a  prohibi- 
tion on  excessive  contributions  from  any  one 
source.  More  than  any  other  factor,  large 
private  contributions  and  their  use  for  ques- 
tionable purposes  have  discouraged  smaller 
contributors  and  damaged  public  confidence 
in  the  electoral  process. 

There  must  be  a  limitation  on  the  size  of 
any  donation  a  single  source  may  give  to  a 
candidate,  a  party,  and  any  political  action 
committee.  Furthermore,  I  would  advocate 
an  overall  contribution  celling  In  order  that 
one  Individual  or  one  group  of  individuals 
cannot  have  excessive  Infiuence  in  an  tin- 
limited  number  of  campaigns. 

Compliance  with  such  limitations  can  be 
greatly  assisted.  In  my  Judgment,  by  re- 
quiring establishment  of  a  single  central 
campaign  committee.  This  requirement 
should  be  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  the  proliferation  of  campaign  com- 
mittees whose  sole  function  in  the  past  has 
been  to  facilitate  evasion  of  gift  taxes,  and 
which  might  be  used  In  the  future  to  evade 
limitations   on    large    contributions. 

Third,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  law.  There  are  dif- 
fering schools  of  thought  on  how  this  might 
best  be  achieved — some  favoring  an  Inde- 
pendent commission  and  others  not.  I  be- 
lieve that  debate  over  this  question  should 
not  distract  attention  from  more  Important 
ones,  and  that  there  Is  more  than  one  way 
In  which  our  primary  goal  of  effective  en- 
forcement can  be  achieved. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  we  shoud  not  draw 
ourselves  into  needless  controversy  In  ad- 
dressing the  Issue  of  overall  spending  limi- 
tations. We  should  rather  devote  our  efforts 
to  enacting  a  strong  reform  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  strict  limitations  on  donations, 
well  defined  methods  of  administration,  and 
rigid  enforcement  standards.  With  the  ma- 
jor pK>tentlal  for  abuse  thus  elmlnated,  the 
question  of  spending  limits  becomes  second- 
ary. While  an  overall  limit  may  be  desirable, 
it  should  not  be  set  so  low  as  to  prevent  a 
challenger  from  mounting  an  effective  cam- 
paign against  a  better  knovra  incumbent. 

Fifth,  campaign  finance  regulations  would 
lack  full  effectivness  If  they  did  not  deal 
with  the  problems  caused  by  the  rising  cost 
of  communications  with  the  voters,  in  which 
the  expense  of  television  is  a  significant  fac- 
tor. It  Is  Imperative  that  we  find  an  equit- 
able means  of  reducing  television  costs  to 
candidates.  This  issue  has  a  special  complex- 
ity, but  its  resolution,  whether  in  seperate  or 
omnibus  legislation,  is  vital  to  sound  reform 
and  restraint  on  spiralling  costs. 

Finally.  I  want  to  re-emphaslze  my  con- 
viction that  we  must  institute  some  degree 
of  public  financing  of  campaigns  in  what- 
ever law  we  enact.  We  have  already  taken  an 
Initial  step  toward  Federal  financial  support 
in  elections  by  allowing  Individuals  to  make 
a  91  tax  checkoff  on  their  tax  returns  to 
support  presidential  election   campaigns. 

Although  this  provision  did  not  receive  an 
overwhelming  response  in  its  first  year  of 
existence.  I  do  not  believe  that  lack  of  c^||^en 
support  for  the  concept  of  public  finaiiclng 
was  the  primary  reason.  In  fact,  recent  sur- 
veys indicate  that  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  favor  public  financing  of  campaigns. 

Even  without  direct  public  financing,  the 
American  public  is  bearing  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigns. It  Is  paying  for  elections  through  the 
favoritism  that  some  office  holders  show  to 
their  principal  supporters,  and  most  citizens 
would  clearly  prefer  to  support  the  candidate 
and  party  of  their  choice  In  direct  and  law- 
ful contributions  than  to  conUnue  the  cur- 
rent system. 
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I  urge  a  serious,  in-depth  review  of  public 
finance,  in  particular  the  Issues  I  have  Just 
touched  upon,  which  I  believe  to  be  basic  to 
an  effective  reform.  At  this  Juncture  and 
especially  In  the  shadow  of  the  painful  reve- 
lations of  this  year — we  can  make  no  more 
positive  contribution  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  democratic  process  than  to 
establish  effective  and  equitable  election 
laws.  We  in  Congress  should  make  it  clear, 
here  and  now,  that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
not  for  sale. 

In  turn  the  FCNL  and  Its  affiliates  have  a 
clear  opportunity  to  renew  their  long-stand- 
ing commitment  to  this  type  of  reform — so 
integral  to  a  vision  of  an  ordered  democracy 
informed  by  principled  citizen  understanding 
and  participation. 


FLORIDA'S  UNIQUE  ENERGY  NEEDS 
AND  OPPORTUNITIES 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 


Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  from  my  good  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Terrell  Sessums,  speaker  of  the 
Florida    House    of    Representatives,    a 
memorandum  on  the  energ>'  situation  in 
Florida.  In  it  he  proposes  various  actions 
that  can  he  taken  by  the  State  legis- 
lature. I  am  proud  of  my  State  and  its 
leaders  who  have  the  foresight  to  help 
solve  the  energy  shortage  at  the  State 
level.    I    commend    this    memorandum 
from  Speaker  Sessums  to  my  colleague: 
State  or  PLORmA, 
House  or  REPWESENTATrvES, 
Tallahassee,  November  13,  1973. 
Memorandum  to;  The  Florida  Energy  Com- 
mittee 
Re:  Florida's  Unique  Energy  Needs  and  Op- 
portunities 
From:  Terrell  Sessums 

Several  members  of  the  Legislature,  Includ- 
ing the  Minority  Leader,  have  recently  called 
for  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
deal  with  the  energy  problem.  Consequently. 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  provide  you 
with  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  energy 
for  yo'ur  consideration. 

The  emergence  of  an  energy  shortage  na- 
tionally has  caught  the  American  people  in 
what  some  believe  to  be  a  national  crisis. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  its  consequences  are 
very  serious  for  Florida,  a  state  which  relies 
almost  entirely  on  outside  sources  for  its 
energy  requirements. 

However.  Florida  is  blessed  with  three  re- 
sources other  states  now  lack. 

First.  It  has  an  adequately  funded  entity, 
the  Florida  Energy  Committee,  established 
by  the  state  Legislature  in  fullest  coopera- 
tion with  the  Governor  and  the  executive 
branch  of  state  government  and  comprised 
of  a  blue-ribbon  membership,  to  devote  seri- 
ous study  to  its  present  and  future  energy 
requirements. 

Second.  Florida  Is  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  solar  energy,  which  rapidly  Is  com- 
ing to  be  recognized  by  many  ae  the  only 
reliable  solution  to  the  long-range  energy 
problem. 

And.  finally,  all  this  is  coming  about  at  a 
time  when  the  development  of  a  statewide 
growth  policy  Is  being  considered  vrithin  the 
Florida  Legislature. 

The  growth  of  Florida  In  the  past  10  years 
has  been  astounding  In  that  period,  our 
population  has  almost  doubled  and  our  ener- 
gy  demands    have    more    than    doubled. 
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Obviously,  on  •  finite  pl«n»t.  and  es- 
pecially on  our  flnlM  penuuula.  such  explo- 
BlTe  growtti  may  ultimately  revolt  In  the 
collapMB  of  the  (tynamJc  druizatloo  tn  which 
we  live. 

The  parttdox  of  a  policy  of  exploalve  gjowth 
may  tie  a  eoUapsed  system  in  which  no 
growth  can  be  achieved. 

Since  eneriry  la  the  basU  for  all  life  on 
earth,  it  >■  eaf>eclally  critical  for  us  at  thM 
tlnM  to  take  a  good  bard  look  at  the  ecer^ 
basis  of  our  state  to  understand  where  we 
proaently  obtain  energy,  bow  w*  use  it  and 
where  we  are  heading  It  we  continue  oar 
current  enenrr  poUry  unok»Bf«d. 

I  would  like  to  ahare  with  you  tome 
thoughts  on  what  may  be  fruitful  areas  for 
your  study  as  you  proceed  wtth  your  taak  of 
recommending  an  energy  f)olicy  for  Florida. 

The  moat  critical  problem  facing  us,  as  t 
see  It.  Is  to  find  a  cheap,  plentiful,  clean,  re- 
iMwabl*  and  domestic  energy  soorce  upon 
which  we  may  rely  for  many  yeara  to  come. 

I  submit  that  the  moat  feasible  energy 
source  for  the  long  haul  Is  Incident  solar  en- 
ergy. With  the  exception  of  nuclear  energy, 
the  sun  has  been  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
forms  of  energy  we  use.  including  oil.  coal, 
gas.  hydroelectric  power,  the  wind  and  the 
food  we  eat. 

I  realise  our  nation  has  been  committed 
over  the  past  two  decades  to  the  perfection  of 
clean  H^e  nuclear  source*  of  energy  I  also 
undontand  t&at  proposals  have  been  studied 
for  orblttng  aateUnes  which  might  beam 
solar   energy    to   earth    by    microwave. 

But.  I  fear  both  of  these  energy  sources 
may  suffer  from  one  Inevitable  long-term 
drawback  both  energy-producing  modes  may 
result  in  a  buildup  at  energy  levels  through- 
out the  world  whk-h  cxmld  posslbty  cause 
drastic  cllaaate  modification,  melted  ice  cape 
and  algnlAcantly  increased  ocaan  levels 

Wamgf  Is  not  consumed,  it  is  only  ntuieed. 
For  tmaatflm.  wken  we  drive  our  automobiles 
to  work  we  bum  petroleum  to  release  heat 
energy  to  create  forward  motion.  But  long 
after  our  automobile  is  at  rest  in  a  parking 
lot  the  energy  used  has  been  imparted  to  the 
nK>lecules  cf  the  roadway  and  the  atmos- 
phere, causing  them  to  move  about  at  faster 
speeds,  or.  In  other  words,  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  the  roadway  by  a 
aoMJl  increment.  At  present  levels  of  energy 
utUtsatton  and  release  this  Increase  In  world- 
wlds  ansigy  levels  has  no  slgnlOcant  effect 
on  world  ctla&ate  But  should  we  develop 
nodear  or  aateUlte  solar  cnsrgy  tn  the  future 
to  sustain  exponential  growth  and  energy 
usage,  absent  some  means  of  recapturing  and 
recycling  spent  energy,  thermal  pollution  lev- 
els would  mark  the  outer  Itniiu  of  the  useful- 
ness of  nociaar  or  aateUlte  solar  energy 

Incident  aolar  energy — that  solar  radiation 
which  naturally  fails  on  this  earth  each  day — 
Is  on  an  entirely  different  footing  Wtvthsr 
we  harness  this  energy  or  not.  the  sua  will 
ooatlnus  to  ablne.  as  it  has  for  miUkios  of 
years,  and  more  important,  the  aqulilbrtum 
ot  snsrgy  levels  throughout  our  planet  will 
ramaln  relatively  constant 

Solar  energy  la  renewable;  It  naeds  no  de- 
pletion allowance.  Solar  energy  is  domestic 
to  mttrj  nation  it  rvee<ta  no  foreign  policy. 
Solar  energy  is  naturally  in  harmony  with 
the  envlranjBrent:  It  needs  no  environmental 
protection  agency. 

I  reooounend  we  begin  iminedlatety  to  de- 
vote a  good  deal  more  attention  to  aolar 
energy 

What  can  Florida  doT 

1.    SOLAS    rjICBCT    CSMTSI 

Vlflrlda  already  kas  an  tmUtmutint  Solar 
BMTgy  U»bora«ary  at  ths  OlBisanlty  of  Flor- 
ida, directed  by  Dr  Erich  A.  I>arber  We 
atkould.  with  the  batp  of  norkUV  Oongras- 
slooal  Dslsgatiun,  uodertaks  to  malts  It  a 
natlooaJLly  recogubMd  Solar  Bosrgy  Center 

Solar  energy  studies  ars  under  way  in  many 
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universities  throughout  this  country  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  What  is  n««ded  ts  a 
national  ooordlnattng  center  for  research  ef- 
forts, a  center  to  which  this  nation  could 
turn  for  a  focus  ot  these  many  research  ef- 
forts to  harnsas  tbs  son.  The  center  could 
coordinate  research  efforts,  receiving  match- 
ing state  and  federal  funds  and  work  toward 
the  ultimate  goal,  the  production  of  largv 
amounts  of  electricity  fimn  incident  solar 
energy 

t      SOLAS    n«C>CT    IflUICWAKB 

As  a  second  shorter-nuige  goal,  and  of  spe- 
cial significance  to  Florida,  the  center  could 
work  toward  translatlog  the  fruits  of  Dr. 
Erich  Farber'B  labors  In  the  residential  solar 
energy  area  into  solar  energy  hardware  which 
la  economically  competitive  and  available  In 
the  same  market  in  which  fossU  fuel  residen- 
tial hardware  competes  and  Is  sold. 

As  Dr.  Parber  can  attest,  the  technology 
for  beating  water  and  cooUog  and  beating  a 
building  presently  exists.  Figures  vary,  but 
It  Is  estimated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  energy 
needs  of  the  average  home  Involve  hot  water, 
heating  and  air  conditioning. 

To  date,  however,  private  Industry  has  not 
come  forward  with  the  start-up  capital  to 
begin  production  of  solar  energy  home  de- 
vices to  compete  In  the  market  with  dev'ces 
currently  tn  use. 

Perhaps  this  la  a  result  of  profligate  use  ot 
fossil  fuels.  Too  long  we  ^ave  burned  the  oil 
candle  at  both  ends,  enjoying  "all-electric 
living"  at  unreal tstlcally  low  prices. 

Perhaps  this  reluctance  to  enter  the  solar 
energy  field  Is  due  to  an  apprehension  that 
solar  energy  Is  somehow  "old-faahtoned".  a 
fiapper-era  phenomenon,  with  pipes  on  the 
roof  and  lukewarm  water  on  cloudy  days. 

But  regardless  of  the  reason  for  reluctance 
of  private  Industry  to  enter  the  solar  energy 
field.  It  ts  too  late  in  the  day  for  this  ex- 
plosively growing  world  to  dally,  and  It  Is 
time  for  government  leadership  to  come  for- 
ward and  actively  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  energy  There  are  a  number 
of  things  the  state  might  wish  to  do  to 
overcome  the  inertia  against  solar  energy, 
and  I  recommend  these  to  your  study. 

J      raoMT-BKD    CAPTTAl. 

Orants  might  be  made  svallable  for  dem- 
onstration projects.  conibLnlng  the  talents 
and  reaouross  of  the  executive  branch,  en- 
gineers, local  architects,  trade  unions,  home 
builder  associations,  and  other  business  as- 
sociations to  buUd  a  number  of  solar  build- 
ings 

Perhaps  a  few  residences  could  bs  con- 
structed throughout  the  st%te.  utilising  solar 
energy  for  most  needs,  particularly  air  con- 
ditioning Public  buildings  could  also  be  con- 
structed, including  schools  or  new  dormi- 
tories And  at  a  future  date,  all  or  RKwrt  pub- 
lic buildings,  at  least  new  buildings,  could 
be  required  to  use  solar  energy  for  hot  water, 
heat  and  air  ooodlttonlnc. 

4  cowrntrcTioj*  loans 

A  revolving  trust  fund  oould  bs  crsatad  for 
homs-lmprovement  loans  to  horns  ownsrs 
at  favorable  Laisrest  rates  slthsr  to  Install 
solar  energy  devices  In  nsw  hon>es  or  as  Im- 
provement«  In  oldar  homes. 

S      TAX     DtCBJiTrVSS 

Perhaps  the  homestead  tax  exemption 
oould  be  tied  tn  some  benefldal  msnner  to 
solar  homes 

TTte  salve  tax  on  the  sale  of  solar  energy 
hardware  might  be  lifted  for  a  period  of  IS 
or  30  years 

Some  Incentive  In  the  corporate  Income 
tax  might  be  tried  to  assist  small  corpora- 
tions to  enter  the  residential  solar  energy 
field 

All  f  feel  sure  you  can  suggest  still  ether 
way«  the  state  could  encourace  residential 
toi-iT  energy  use  Immediately 

As  d  gral,  Florida  should  strive  to  power 
the  majority  of  the  energy  needs  of  00%  of 
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our  residences  and  public  buildings  with  In- 
cident solar  energy  by  the  year  2000.  twenty- 
seven  years  down  the  road. 

6.    KNXBCT    COMSkkVATION 

Sources  of  energy  are  important  for  your 
study,  but  the  ways  In  which  we  use  and 
conserve   energy   are    also   important. 

Since  non-renewable  foasU  fuels  over  the 
short  haul  must  subsidise  our  change-over 
to  solar  energy,  and  thus  constitute  our 
pnm«  capital  Inveetment  for  the  future,  It 
Is  Imperative  to  manage  this  capital  wisely. 

One  area  of  current  energy  use  which  de- 
serves considerable  study  Is  transportation, 
which  constitutes  roughly  one-third  of  the 
total  national  energy  requirements.  Unlike 
residential  usee  of  energy  which  may  be  con- 
verted to  Incident  solar  energy,  transporta- 
tion Is  baseil  primarily  upon  petroleum.  Un- 
til we  are  able  to  generate  vast  quantities  of 
electrical  energy  from  aolar  energy  to  satisfy 
our  transportation  needa,  we  can  only  affect 
transportation  energy  policy  through  more 
efficient  utilization  methods  and  by  con- 
servation, 
s.  Jfosj  transit  and  automobile  regulation 

Of  all  land  transportation  modes,  the  auto- 
mobile Is  the  least  efllctent  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  train  is  roughly  10  times  more 
eCDclent  than  an  automobile  for  moving  peo- 
ple. Mass  transit  must  be  a  top  priority  for 
our  urban  areas. 

The  weight  of  automobUes  and  engine 
horsepower  also  contribute  greatly  to  waste- 
ful use  of  our  energy  resources.  As  an  ap- 
proximate rule  of  thumb,  a  ear  that  Is  one- 
half  the  weight  of  another  car  will  consume 
100%  less  fuel  There  are  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  automobiles  on  the  market  today. 
made  by  both  domestic  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers, weighing  less  than  2, MO  pounds. 
A  few  weigh  less  than  2.000  pounds.  Perhaps 
our  Iloenatng  fee  should  be  restructured  so 
that  lighter  automobiles  enjoy  a  substan- 
tially lighter  fee  too  than  heavier  automo- 
biles that  consume  rubetantlally  more  of  our 
petroleum  resources.  The  revenues  could 
then  be  used  to  pay  for  costs  attributable  to 
society  In  general  by  the  use  of  larger  ve- 
hicles. 

In  this  regard,  California  extended  Its  sales 
tax  ( 6  '^r )  several  years  ago  to  cover  motor 
fuels.  Including  gasoline,  to  help  finance 
rapid  transportation  facilities  such  as  the 
BART  system.  In  Florida,  we  could  encour- 
age the  use  of  lighter,  more  efficient  motor 
vehicles  by  extending  our  sales  tax  {fH)  to 
cover  motor  fuels.  Including  gasoline,  except 
for  motor  vehicles  using  aeries  "D"  auto  tags 
(net  weight  of  leas  than  2,800  pounds)  which 
could  be  exempt  Such  an  extension  of  the 
sales  tax,  with  lighter  vehicles  exempted, 
would  be  much  more  equitable  than  a 
blanket  Increase  In  gasoline  taxes  and  would 
also  provide  a  positive  incentive  for  smaller, 
more  efficient  cars. 

At  the  very  least,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment can  set  the  example,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  emergency  vehicles,  be  required 
to  buy  and  use  smaller,  more  eOlclent  ve- 
hicles and  to  oi>erate  them  at  the  most  effi- 
cient speeds 

Highway    speed    limits   could    also   be   re- 
duced and  enforced,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  motor  fuel  will  be  more  efllclently  uaed. 
b   Electric  rates 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  a  protoj-pe 
community  of  40,000  (>eopIe,  approximately 
7.733  single  family  house  customers  each 
will  consume  about  11.000  kilowatt  hours 
psr  year,  or  over  900  KWH  per  month.  These 
figures  could  be  refined,  and  form  the  basis 
for  a  progressive  schedule  of  utility  rates. 
The  average  reasonable  dom«btlc  power  use- 
age  should  face  a  normal  rate  but  power 
uaed  in  excess  thereof  should  cost  an  In- 
creasingly greater  amount  and  could  be  sub- 
ject to  an  extension  of  the  siBto  sales  tax. 

Peak  toad  generating  requircmenta  arc  also 
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wasteful  of  fuel  under  our  present  system. 
Rate  structures  should  be  designed  to  en- 
courage more  even  distribution  of  power  de- 
mand throughout  the  day. 

c.  Stricter  building  codes 

We  need  to  Investigate  codes  requiring 
energy  saving  features,  such  as  better  insula- 
tion In  all  buildings. 

d.  Watte  recovery 

Waste  recycling  also  may  have  great  utility 
In  more  efficient  use  of  our  energy  resoxirces. 
St.  Ixjuls  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  re- 
cently Implemented  solid  waste  recovery  pro- 
grams. Tallahassee  Is  also  Investigating  this 
area.  It  appears  that  it  Is  presently  feasible 
both  from  a  technical  and  an  economic  point 
of  view,  not  only  to  recover  Important  metals 
and  other  resources  from  urban  waste,  but 
also  to  generate  a  significant  amount  of  elec- 
tric power  ««  burnable  wastes  are  incinerated. 
Perhaps  the  state  should  fund  research  and 
aid  In  construction  of  such  facilities  by  local 
governments  In  partnership  vrtth  public  and 
private  power  companies. 

e.  Energy -efficient  activities 

The  state  also  may  wish  to  take  an  active 
role  In  the  encouragement  of  energy -efficient 
kinds  of  economic  enterprise.  For  the  past 
180  years,  the  •Industrial  revolution"  has 
been  based  upon  use  of  large  amounts  of 
cheap  fossil  fuels  and  heavy  capital  Invest- 
ment. Economic  endeavors  that  are  more 
labor-oriented  and  more  efficient  in  energy 
use  have  lagged. 

Today,  however,  with  a  growing  scarcity 
of  cheap  energy,  the  time  may  be  at  band 
for  the  state  to  encourage  energy -efficient 
enterprise.  For  example.  It  may  well  be  pru- 
dent In  terms  of  energy  policy  for  the  state 
to  undertake  measures  to  secure  and  protect 
far  more  recreation  resources  to  foster  a 
continued  service -oriented  tourist  economy. 
Florida  may  also  wish  to  stimulate  the 
labor-intensive  housing  Industry  as  well. 

I  recognize  these  suggestions  largely  can 
be  Implemented  only  through  legislative  ac- 
Uon. 

However,  this  committee  Is  uniquely 
equipped  to  study  these  suggestions  and  to 
return  them  to  the  legislature  after  refine- 
ment. 

The  Interaction  of  this  committee  with  the 
Legislature  Is  most  Important.  In  that  re- 
gard. It  Is  Important  for  me  to  mention  to 
you  a  few  words  about  our  plans  In  the  Leg- 
islature to  come  to  gripe  with  establl&blug 
a  growth  policy  for  Florida. 

I  have  asked  the  House  of  Representatives 
over  the  coming  months  to  address  the  task 
of  establishing  a  broad  policy  for  the  future 
growth  of  Florida.  Each  committee  In  the 
House  has  been  ajsked  the  question,  "What 
kind  of  a  state  do  you  want  Florida  to  be?" 
Each  committee  Is  expected  to  respond  to 
this  question  with  particular  recommenda- 
tions within  Its  own  substantive  area.  The 
response  of  all  committees  Is  then  to  be  con- 
aolldated  into  a  resolution  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Calendar  for  presentation 
to  the  House  at  a  whole. 

Every  Leglalaturs  esUhlishes  growth  policy 
when  It  convanss  even  by  conscious  inacUon 
and  by  unconscious  action. 

The  endeavors  of  the  coming  session  will 
be  unique  In  that  an  eyes-open  af&rmatlve 
effort  will  be  made  to  confront  the  growth 
phenomenon  directly. 

The  work  of  this  committee  will  be  most 
useful  to  the  Legislature  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  growth  policy  At  the  same  time, 
the  growth  policy  which  emerges  from  the 
L»gl»lature  should  have  Important  implica- 
tions for  your  energy  policy  recommenda- 
tions. 

Energy  requirements  mtist  not  be  calcu- 
lated In  a  vaou\im,  without  first  determining 
In   general    terms   the  kinds   of   growth   ths 
people  of  Florida  desire  and  support. 
CXIX — —2460— Part  30 
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We  must  not  underestimate  our  need  to 
establish  some  form  of  growth  policy.  The 
avallabUlty  of  energy  is  definitely  a  factor 
In  determining  the  kind  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment which  may  occur.  Just  as  the 
availability  of  land  and  water  are  critical 
growth  fiMitors. 

But  until  we  determine  how  we  want  to 
grow,  we  cannot  realistically  establish  policy 
with  regard  to  how  we  wish  to  use  our  land 
and  water  and  energy. 

I  hope  Florida  does  not  make  the  mistake 
of  some  states — such  as  California,  for 
example — by  allowing  Its  energy-needs  cart 
to  get  ahead  of  Its  growth-policy  horse. 

Therefore,  I  encourage  this  committee  as 
It  works  toward  its  energy  policy  recom- 
mendations not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
energy  policy  Is  inextricably  bound  with 
growth  fjollcy. 

In  summary,  Florida  clearly  has  acute 
energy  needs. 

But  It  also  has  unique  opportunities  for 
meeting  those  needs,  within  the  context  of 
growth  which  will  be  determined  rather 
than  rampant. 

If  we  go  about  our  mission  with  prudence 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  energy  crisis 
cannot  be  converted  Into  a  healthy  catalyst 
for  assuring  future  generations  of  the  kind  of 
Florida  they  will  be  grateful,  rather  than 
resentful,  In  Inheriting  from  vis. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  Florida  Energy 
Committee  feels  that  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  may  be  needed  please  let  the 
Governor,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
me  know  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  we 
can  discuss  the  subject  with  you  and  plan 
accordingly.  Personally,  however.  I  would 
be  reluctant  to  see  a  special  session  called 
to  deal  with  only  the  Im.Tietilate  short  range 
problems  (such  as  possible  modification  of 
an  OH  Spill  Law)  without  also  taking  the 
opportunity  to  start  work  on  long  term 
solutions. 
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The  repeal  of  this  legislation  should 
be  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  for  every 
American. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.   11719 
A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act   to  rcp»eal  the  recently   added 
provision    for    the    establishment   of    Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  part  B 
of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act   (as 
added  by  section  249F  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972 1    Is  repealed. 

Sbc.  2.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  further  amended — 

( 1  by  striking  out  "and  Professional 
Standards  Review"  In  the  heading     acd 

(2)  by  rtrUting  out  "Part  A — General  Pro- 
visions" Immediately  before  secuou   KOl. 


HEALTH    SERVICES 


HON    JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    Ca:  If'   RMA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr  ROUSSF.LOT  Mr  Speaker  today 
I  am  introdurir.R  a  bill  lo  repeal  title  XI 
of  the  Sooml  Serurity  Art  which  re- 
quires the  Sec  retan.-  of  HEW  to  estab- 
lish Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations—PSRO's — tliroughout  the 
United  States  to  supervii*  the  adniii^is- 
tration  and  delivery  ot  health  services  m 
tbeir  assigned  areas  of  jurisdiction 

As  the  law  now  .stands,  the  Sei-retar>' 
Is  empowfred  Xo  endow  any  local  organi- 
zation which  he  selects,  and  which  Is 
not  subsequentli  rejected  in  a  referen- 
dum of  local  doc  lor -s  with  Uie  power  to 
second-guess  the  nec«issity  of  hospital 
stays  and  particular  courses  ol  tnatment 
which  have  been  prescribed  by  dt>ctors 
for  their  v)atients  PSRO's  would  deter- 
mine whether  the  doctor's  actions  com- 
plied with  "professionally  developed 
norms  of  care  "  and  HEW  regulations. 

As  a  result  of  this  uiispcaiuibly  out- 
rageous Federal  iiiterf er* nee  with  the 
historicalli'  coufidential  relationship  bt^- 
tween  doctors  and  patients,  ilie  ver>'  hvea 
of  citizens  will  be  piace<.i  at  tiie  disix>siU 
of  local  orgaiuzaiioiis  and  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  likely  to  be  more  con- 
cemeti  with  ',i\e  liealth  of  their  organi- 
BatioivH  and  a^'encles  than  with  Uw 
health  of  cltlzsen- patients. 


CONSERVAT1VE.S   DESER\"ED  A 
BETTER  DEAL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

CF    tHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEFKESEST ATIVES 

Friday,  Sovember  30.  1S73 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker  the 
November  13  broadcast  of  the  NBC 
Nightly  News  Included  a  very  thoug^.t- 
provoking  analysis  by  David  Brinkley  on 
the  political  impact  of  Watergate  Br.nk- 
ley  contends  that  Richard  NLxon  received 
an  overwhelming  mandate  from  the 
American  people  to  appb"  coiiservaiive 
principles  to  the  problems  facing  our 
Nation.    « 

But  instead  of  pi\tnp  con.=»rT»Mve  leader- 
ship an  hones;  test  and  everrone  a  chance 
to  see  wh&t  It  iXiiJld  do  ar.d  not  do  It  all 
Ixj^irped  dowT.  iii  scai.clal  and  worltinp  r»ot 
so  much  Tor  ctnservatism  as  fur  sur^tral  not 
so  much  to  lead  ttie  couiiiry  in  a  new  djec- 
tlon  but  to  lead  at  aU. 

As  Bnnkley  says: 

Conservatives   Oeser.  eU   a   better  deal. 

The  followii-ig  is  the  complete  text  of 
Bnnkley  s  couunentary : 

CONSIEVATrvKS  DCSEBVEI)  A  BlTTEB  DiAl, 

However  it  all  tur:..-  ■  .?♦  the  Nl.Ton  cam- 
p>aign  scandals  are  a  trap«!v  for  ereryone 
of  whatever  political  view  bnr  particularly 
for  those  m'^re  or  les«    'onyerrattve 

That  ts  clear  fr^m  seeing  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them  .'V'ter  a  Feneration  of  liberal 
dominance  In  t.he  Wash uxgto;;  establishment, 
the  first  conservative  President  "ince  Herbert 
Hoover  came  in  promi.«;ng  a  new  d.rertlou. 
ObTlovisly.  most  p>ei^>p!e  wf'.-'nie-l  :• 

But  Instead  of  giv-.ng  conrervative  leader- 
ship an  honest  test,  and  ererN-one  a  chance 
to  see  what  it  could  do  and  not  do.  It  ts 
all  bogged  down  in  scandal  and  working  not 
so  much  for  conserratlMn  as  for  gnrvtral. 
not  so  much  to  lead  the  country  In  a  new 
direction  but  to  lead   at   all 

Ttie  con^iervatlves  won  the  election  and 
deser-i-ed  a  chance  to  see  their  principles  ap- 
plied and  tested  to  see  If  thev  codld  s^h-e 
anv  of  the  country  s  prt>Mems  Thev  ar" 
unlikely  tc  t'et  a  i'-xvl  teft  n"w 

It  would  take  &  <'-  :;?  P^^^Xier'  with  ••k;..- 
publlc  support,  to  p.sh  t:.e  1-,-ad-ailed  Wash- 
ington establishment  into  a  change  of  direc- 
tion 

Mister  NiTfMi  niay  survive  for  three  years, 
but  so  weakened  by  scaixlal  he  will  not  have 
the  strength  Of  rapport  to  make  the     ha.ni-e 
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Probably  moet  p«opl«.  of  whatever  polttl< 
cal  Ttew.  wtu  agree  th«  conserratlTes  deserved 
a  better  deal. 


RUSSELL      PETERSON      ADDRESSES 
NSF  RANN  SYMPOSIUM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Russell  Peterson.  Chairman- 
designate  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  delivered  an  extremely 
Important  and  compelling  message  be- 
fore the  National  Science  Foundation  ' 
RANN — Research  Application  National 
Need — symposium  in  Washington  last 
week. 

Mr.  Peterson  stressed  the  need  to  limit 
population  growth  and  environmental 
pollution  while  simiJtaneously  fostering 
man's  desire  to  achieve  economic  well  be- 
ing and  an  improved  quality  of  life. 

Peterson  called  upon  his  audience  to 
realize  the  interdependence  of  all  nations 
of  the  world  in  this  quest. 

I  would  like  to  put  Mr.  Peterson's  en- 
tire statement  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
his  very  pertinent  remarks: 
Remaaks   or   Russell   W.   Prmscif.   Chaix- 

MAM-DXSICNATS.  COCNCIL  ON  ENVTaONUENT- 

AL  QCALmr  Bcroaz  the  NSF/ RANN  Stm- 

POerCM,    WABHINCTOIf.    D.C..    NOVEMBCX    20. 

1973 

I  want  to  thank  Dr  Stever  for  Inviting 
me  to  speak  here  this  morning.  I  suspect 
that— at  least  In  part — bis  invitation  grew 
out  of  the  constructive  relatlonablpe  that 
have  characterized  CEQ  and  NSP  over  the 
last  few  years.  I  understand  that  the  coun- 
cil has  enjoyed  very  fruitful  cooperation 
with  the  NSP  and  its  grantees  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  problems:  Toxic  materials  In  the 
environment,  coastal  zone  management,  land 
use  aUocatlon  research,  indicators  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  ecological  anal- 
ysis. Closer  to  home.  I  know  that  the  RANN 
program  is  supporting  a  major  study  of  the 
Delaware  estuary  system  by  a  team  repre- 
senting the  University  of  Dielaware.  Rutgers 
University,  and  the  PblLadelphia  Academy 
of  Natural  Science*. 

Should  th«  Senate  see  fit  to  confirm  my 
nomination,  aa  chairman  I  Intend  to  con* 
tlnue  to  strengthen  the  CEQ.  RANN  rela- 
tlonablp.  Results  from  problem-focused  re- 
search, such  as  RANN  Is  sponsoring,  wUl 
greatly  enhance  the  Nation's  ability  to  for- 
mulate environmental  policy. 

Today  I  wish  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  achieving  quality  of  life — 
thoughts  that  I  hope  to  build  upon  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Envlronmeutal  Qual- 
ity 

What  U  quality  of  life?  Each  of  us  wlU 
define  It  somewhat  differently  I  view  It  aa 
a  measure  of  one's  success  In  the  pursuit  of 
happiness — eucceas  in  the  progressive  satis- 
faction of  a  continuum  of  naeda.  Failure  to 
fulfill  one's  needs  leads  to  tha  frustration 
and  bopalMSOMa  that  account  for  much  of 
the  anger,  faar.  crime,  violence  and  aliena- 
tion that  plague  our  society. 

Abraham  H  kfaslow  has  provided  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  thU  view  He  described 
k  'hierarchy  of  needs"  ranging  from  the  basic 
needs  of  food,  water  shelter,  health,  safety, 
love  and  esteem  to  man's  highest  need*  ot 
self-fulfillment  and  self-actualization.  Al- 
though each  human  being  felt  a  a«*d  for  all 
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of  tbeae.  bla  dominant  goeJ  at  any  time  was 
the  unfulfilled  need  lowest  on  this  list.  For 
example,  until  he  had  reasonably  well  satis- 
fled  his  physiological  requirements,  such  aa 
food  and  water,  he  had  little  interest  In 
safety  or  esteem.  But  once  the  more  basic 
requirements  were  taken  care  of.  his  drive 
became  focused  on  the  next  goals  on  the 
list  of  ne«da. 

A  poor  person  whose  Immediate  goals  ar» 
adequate  food  and  shelter  can  find  a  good 
measure  of  happiness  if  he  Is  able  to  work 
progressively  toward  those  goals.  On  the 
other  band,  the  rich  person  with  all  his  basic 
needs  gratified  can  be  miserable  If  he  falls 
to  achieve  self-fulfillment. 

It  la  the  progressive  movement  toward  the 
goal  that  counts.  Once  the  goal  la  reached  It 
stops  being  a  goal.  One's  continued  happi- 
ness then  depends  on  his  progression  toward 
the  next  goal  in  his  hierarchy  of  needs. 

All  nations  of  the  world  have  people  whose 
dominant  needs  fall  all  along  the  spectrum — 
some  people  still  struggling  for  food  and 
shelter  and  others  who  have  obtained  the 
highest  fulfillment.  In  the  developed  na- 
tions the  percentage  of  the  very  poor  has 
been  reduced  to  a  low  level,  but  In  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  world  most  of  the  people 
are  still  struggling  for  the  most  basic  of 
needs. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion, the  so-called  developed  nations  have 
provided  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of 
their  people  with  an  abundance  of  food, 
drink,  shelter  and  material  possessions. 

But  as  the  basic  needs  were  filled,  people 
raised  their  sights  to  higher  goals.  This  was 
especially  true  of  young  people  from  affluent 
homes  who  never  lacked  the  baslca  of  life  and 
so  started  from  the  beginning  reaching  for 
such  higher  goals  as  esteem  and  self-fulfill- 
ment. Seeing  the  society  around  them  pri- 
marily motivated  by  the  lower  or  material 
needs,  many  youth  have  found  their  Idealism 
frustrated.  They  are  demanding  that  we 
guide  our  future  by  something  in  addition 
to  market  signals. 

Let  us  consider  some  other  factors  that 
will  Influence  growth  of  quality  of  life. 

POPTTtATION  GEOWTH  AND  Q17ALrTT  OF  LITE 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  humanity  Is  poptilatlon  growth. 
Among  the  problems  of  the  world  It  clearly 
stands  out.  Such  things  as  aggression,  na- 
tionalism and  economic  growth  are  of  second 
order  of  Importance. 

The  solution  of  moet  of  the  other  major 
problems  of  mankind,  such  aa  malnourlsh- 
ment.  diseases,  poor  housing,  unemployment. 
poUutlon.  depletion  of  resources,  is  depend- 
ent upon  solving  the  population  problem. 

To  Illustrate  the  Impact  of  current  popu- 
lation growth,  let  us  consider  future  popula- 
tion, assuming  the  following: 

The  developed  nations  with  1. 1  billion  to- 
day will  continue  to  reduce  their  growth  rate 
from  today's  0  8  percent  to  zero  by  1985.  ThU 
Is  a  reaaonable  poeslblUty.  The  developing 
nations  with  2  8  bUUon  today  will  continue 
at  their  current  3  6  percent  growth  rate.  In 
this  case  the  global  population  would  be 
0  7  billion  In  the  year  2000  and  36  bUllon 
In  2073.  one  century  from  now.  In  other 
words  throughout  all  the  centuries  of  his- 
tory humanity  has  Increased  Its  number  to 
3.9  bUllon.  but  at  the  assumed  rate  of  growth 
about  8  times  that  number  of  31  billion 
would  be  added  in  the  next  century.  At  that 
time  today's  developing  nations  would  have 
almost  97  percent  of  the  world's  population 
as  compared  to  71  percent  today 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  above  that  the 
population  problem  Is  a  world  problem.  The 
developed  nations  cannot  solve  It  All  nations 
must  do  the  Job  together. 

The  developed  nation  can.  however,  play 
a  highly  important  role.  By  reaching  eero 
population  growth,  they  can  demonstrata 
that  the  Job  can  be  done  and  In  so  doing. 
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teach  by  example,  furthermore,  they  can 
help  to  create  In  the  developing  nations 
the  Improved  economic  well-being  which 
historically  has  been  a  prerequisite  to  lower 
birth  rates. 

A  ntmiber  of  prestigious  organizations 
throughout  the  world  have  pointed  out  that 
nothing  from  a  quality  of  life  standpoint 
can  be  gained  by  further  growth  In  p>opula- 
tlon.  The  signal  Is  clear.  Mankind  has  a 
moral  imperative  to  limit  Its  kind. 

I  believe  that  the  world  can  by  an  all-out 
effort  reach  zero  population  growth  at  an 
equilibrium  level  of  7.0  billion.  This  will  be 
difficult,  but  nothing  short  of  our  beet  eSort 
Is  Justified.  It  Is  not  a  prediction  but  a  tar- 
get. It  Is  what  could  be.  given  a  worldwide 
commitment  and  strong  leadership. 

Any  program  to  limit  population  growth 
must  be  In  harmony  with  human  dignity  and 
Individual  freedom.  In  turn  limiting  popula- 
tion will  enhance  such  dignity  and  freedom 
and  help  people  everywhere  to  realize  more 
adequately  their  highest  potential. 

FOOD  AND  QUAUTT  OF  LIFE 

Food  ranks  et  the  top  of  our  hierarchy  of 
needs.  Yet  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
fall  today  to  obtain  their  minimum  caloric 
and  nutritional  requirements. 

The  protein  shortage  Is  of  crisis  proportions 
and  ranks  well  ahead  of  the  oil  crisis  in  many 
countries. 

The  Increasing  affluence  of  protein  difficult 
nations  and  skyrocketing  world  trade  in  gen- 
eral are  converting  the  world  market  for 
protein  from  a  buyer's  to  a  seller's  market, 
Just  as  has  happened  to  oil. 

Some  of  the  most  affluent  nations  are  now 
competing  with  the  poorest  of  the  poor  na- 
tions for  the  grains  which  the  poor  eat  dl« 
rectly  and  the  rich  convert  (eight  to  one) 
through  animals  to  meats. 

The  apparent  leveling  off  in  the  world  har- 
vest of  table  grade  fish  (rich  In  protein,  low 
in  calories)  adds  to  the  mounting  shortage 
of  protein.  Global  regulation  of  ocean  fishing 
is  urgently  needed  to  Insure  that  such  fishing 
Is  not  over  exploited  and  that  edible  fish 
don't  go  the  way  of  the  buffalo  or  the  blue 
whale. 

Let  us  consider  what  productivity  would  be 
required  to  feed  the  7  billion  people  who 
would  be  on  our  planet  assuming  the  rec- 
ommendation I  made  earlier  for  limiting 
population  was  realized. 

With  the  current  4  billion  acres  under  cul- 
tivation it  would  require  an  85  percent  in- 
crease In  productivity  to  provide  all  7  billion 
with  today's  average  quality  of  nourishment 
and  a  300  percent  increase  to  provide  every- 
one the  current  United  States  standard  of 
nourishment.  Moat  agriculture  experts  be- 
lieve that  only  marginal  Increases  can  be 
obtained  in  acres  under  cultivation. 

Even  with  a  7  billion  people  limit,  the 
growth  In  mouths  to  feed  would  be  the  great- 
est In  the  history  of  the  world.  Between  1973 
and  2000  the  increase  would  be  3.0  billion, 
a  61  percent  gain  In  only  27  years.  To  feed 
them  would  be  a  tall  order  In  spite  of  the 
low  population  level  assumed. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the  United 
States  officially  dedicate  Itself  to  working 
within  and  through  the  United  Nations  to 
help  limit  the  world's  population  to  7  bU- 
llon and  to  help  Insure  that  everyone  In 
present  and  future  geneatlons  will  have  a 
healthful  and  satisfying  diet.  The  two  goals 
must  go  together.  We  can't  have  one  without 
the  other. 

ECONOMIC    OEOWTH    AND    THE    QUAUTY    OF    UFE 

For  hundreds  of  centuries  nearly  all  peo- 
ple were  very  poor.  It  wasn't  until  the  indus- 
trial revolution  triggered  off  an  ever-grow- 
ing economic  activity  that  appreciable  num- 
bers of  people  began  to  climb  the  ladder  to 
higher  and  higher  material  standards  of 
living.  The  United  States  has  led  in  providing 
the  highest  average  level  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices per  citizen    (gross  national  product  or 
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ONP/ capita),  at  approximately  $5,000  per 
year  per  capita  In  1973.  The  United  States 
with  less  than  6  percent  of  the  people  enjoys 
33  percent  of  the  gross  world  product. 

WhUe  It  took  about  the  last  200  years  for 
the  GWP  per  capita  to  Increase  ten  fold  (In 
constant  dollars),  the  trends  today  Indicate 
another  ten-fold  growth  in  Just  30  to  40 
years. 

This  projected  rapid  growth  has  led  to 
much  Justified  concern  about  the  long-range 
and  worldwide  impllcatloiu  of  such  growth. 
The  book  Limits  to  Growth  by  Dennis  and 
Dotiella  Meadows,  which  stemmed  from  the 
work  of  Jay  Forrester  of  MIT.  and  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Club  of  Rome,  has 
greatly  intensified  the  worldwide  delate  on 
this  subject.  The  book  has  been  criticized 
on  many  fronts.  It  created  a  psychological 
shock  by  fla&hlng  an  intellectual  stone  wall 
In  front  of  maaiy  public  and  private  man- 
agers and  planners  who  are  riding  or  steer- 
ing our  current  political  and  economic  Jug- 
gernauts intt)  the  future  In  my  opinion  aU 
lesulers  should  study  the  Limits  to  Growth.  If 
aJl  it  does  is  make  pei:>pie  tkW^ie  of  the  signif- 
icance of  exponential  growth,  the  certainty 
of  limits  to  such  growth  given  finite  re- 
sources and  the  long  delay  between  some  de- 
cisions and  tl^eir  ultimate  Impact,  it  will 
have   made  a  great  contribution. 

There  are  limits  to  a  roe  growth  and  not 
to  others.  To  know  *hich  is  which  aiKi  how 
to  cope  with  encli  l.s  a  mounuug  assignment 
for  leaders  everywhere  Furthermore,  to  make 
decisions  today  «iUiout  as&e.ssing  their  long- 
range  impact  l.s  foolhardy  indeed 

Nearly  ail  the  growth  in  the  United  States 
economy  today  i£  in  the  servic«  sector.  It  Is 
said  that  tiie  wave  ui  the  future  is  service, 
not  production 

Or<vwlii  In  the  service  Industry  has  been 
criticized  becau.se  it  does  not  turn  out  "use- 
ful products  "  The  error  in  this  statement 
6t«m«  rrijiii  our  preconception  that  only  ma- 
terial things  are  useful  products. 

If  we  focus  in  again  on  the  conviction  that 
the  quality  ol  UJe  is  deienmued  by  our  suc- 
cess in  prugres.slvely  satislyuig  a  continuum 
of  needs,  then  it  seems  necessary  that  we 
measure  the  productivity  of  our  economic, 
political  and  social  institutions  by  some- 
thing In  addition  to  the  production  of  goods 
and  In  addition  to  GNP 

As  loiig  as  a  high  percenla<?e  of  our  people 
were  workmg  to  fultill  the  most  basic  of 
their  needs,  the  GNP  was  relatively  pertinent. 
But  today  when  most  of  our  people  have  such 
needs  well  taken  care  of,  they  need  additional 
m«asures  to  determine  hew  our  institulioiu 
are  dolr^  In  helping  us  fulfill  our  blgb«r 
needs. 

If  the  movement  toward  nvore  service  Jobs 
results  In  more  satLsfied  people,  then  Its  pro- 
ductivity could  well  outrank  that  of  many 
goods-reproducing  activities. 

If  you  are  an  owner  or  a  manager,  you  don't 
have  to  produce  a  given  product  like  a 
buggy  whip,  kerosene  lamp,  an  automobile  or 
oU  In  order  ot  make  a  profit  or  to  get  the 
self-fulfillment  of  rtinnlng  a  successful  en- 
terprise. In  my  opinion,  broadening  your 
product  line  or  diversifying  by  taking  on  the 
production  of  happy,  healthy  human  beings 
could  be  highly  profitable  and  satisfying. 

An  Industrial  manager's  success  in  Increas- 
ing productivity  brings  a  good  and  growing 
salary  with  which  he  can  thoroughly  fulfill 
his  basic  needs  and  gives  him  Job  satisfac- 
tion, esteem  and  self-fulfillment.  This  Is  in 
sharp  contract  to  the  lack  of  fulfillment  of 
tho««  who  may  be  laid  off  by  the  produc- 
tivity Increase 

If  we  define  productivity  in  terms  of  pro- 
ducing happy,  healthy  human  beings  in 
addition  to  producing  desirable  goods  and 
services,  the  manager  has  the  niotlTation  to 
keep  people  on  the  Job  with  good  Job  eativ- 
(actlon.  He  will  respond  to  this  assignment 
too. 
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It  iB  probable  that  the  public  la  Increas- 
ingly unliappy  with  leaders  In  nearly  all  fields 
because  we  have  all  been  harping  on  filling 
tbelr  old  needs  when  Its  some  new  ones  they 
want  filled.  TTils  may  explalii  why  on  one 
hand  statistics  show  convincingly  that  the 
real  affluence  of  United  States  citizens  as 
measured  by  GNP  per  capita  Is  growing  rapid- 
ly and  on  the  other  hand  most  of  them  are 
convinced  they  are  getting  worse  off. 

Leaders  need  to  focus  on  the  hierarchy  of 
needs,  find  out  where  people  are  on  that 
ladder  of  aspirations  and  then  help  them 
progrecslvely  edimb  to  ever-higher  rungs. 

Some  want  only  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  cup 
of  coffee.  And  others  want  to  compose  a  sym- 
phony, sculpt  a  statue  of  David,  or  fly  like 
Jonathan  Livingston  Seagnll. 

And  for  a  rapidly  Increasing  percentage 
erf  people,  living  In  harmony  with  nature  is 
becoming  a  dominant  need.  In  light  of  to- 
day's knowledge  It  Is  a  nonfeasance  to  con- 
sider e<-onomlc  development  without  simul- 
taneously considering  Its  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment Until  re<-ent  years,  stich  develop- 
ment has  run  rough.shod  over  the  environ- 
ment.  This  has  created  critical  protwems  pri- 
marily m  the  developed  na-^iuiis  where  in- 
dustrial development  has  grown   rapidly. 

As  the  industrial  economies  lotirlsh,  they 
dig.  scoop  and  pump  ever- Increasing  amounts 
of  resources  which  nature  has  deposited  in  an 
orderly,  neat  and  safe  fashion:  convert  part 
of  these  resources  to  usable  products,  and 
then  discard  the  noii -usable  portions  Im- 
mediately and  Uie  converted  portions  Uter 
in  a  disorderly,  untidy  and  frequently  unsafe 
fashion  In  the  air.  water  or  land 

Poor  people  are  Inclined  to  mess  tip  their 
own  iminedlate  environment  and  to  have  lit- 
tle Impact  on  more  re«note  environments. 
On  the  other  hand  afBuent  people  manage 
to  clean  tip  and  po!i.sh  the  immediate  en- 
vironment, but  in  doing  so  have  contributed 
to  messing  up  more  remote  areas.  As  the 
world  gets  more  people,  and  more  people  be- 
come affluent,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  re- 
mote areas  In  which  to  dig  and  to  dump. 
Everyone  Is  now  messing  up  his  own  nest. 
This  fact  will  help  to  get  everyone  to  work 
to  clean  up  his  cooimon  planet. 

Think  about  the  pollution  preasure  coming 
at  ue  even  asstimuig  that  we  can  reach  the 
difficult  goal  of  Umlling  the  worlds  popula- 
tion to  7  billion. 

First,  planet  Earth  Is  not  poinp  to  get 
larger.  Neither  Is  Its  non-renewable  resources, 
including  its  life-supporting  air  water  and 
land. 

But  we  are  taKlng  on  additional  passengers 
now  In  greater  numbers  than  ever  before — 
will  ewld  2  0  billion — 51  percent  miire  between 
1973  in  the  year  2000.  That  additional  load 
is  more  than  nine  times  the  current  United 
States  population.  The  18  year  olds  who  are 
Just  finishing  secondary  school  this  year 
will  be  only  45  years  old  by  the  year  2000. 
What  kind  of  a  nest  are  they  going  to  have? 

Over  half  the  people  on  Earth  today  ar« 
poor.  They  are  the  ones  contributing  most  to 
population  growth  As  I  pointed  out  earlier. 
It  doesn't  a;H>*«"'  likely  that  our  population 
can  be  stabilized  unless  the  poor  people  be- 
come appreciably  more  affluent.  And  today's 
affluent  are  unlikely  to  want  to  decrease  their 
affluence  which  is  currently  doubling  every 
1 0  to  20  years 

iio  the  polluuon  pressure  will  mount  per- 
sistently even  after  population  growth  ts 
brought  under  control. 

We  must  also  remember  that  humans,  wild- 
life lakes  and  streams  have  thresholds  or 
tcileninccs  which  if  exceeded  cause  cata- 
struphK  lesiills  As  a  threshold  is  approactied. 
Jurt  reducing  percentage  growth  is  not 
enough 

What  can  we  do  about  the  Impact  of  eco- 
nomic growth  on  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment? 

In  the  United  States  we  can  further  the  ef- 
fective program  launched  In  1970  with  pass- 
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age  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and  the  creation  of  the  Council  on  Envlron- 
tnental  Quality  and  tJie  Environmental  I'ro- 
tectlon  Agency.  These  mov«|  constitute  a 
milestone  in  ftirtherlng  the  'qtiallty  of  life. 
They  brotight  consideration  of  environ- 
mental factors  Into  the  same  league  with 
consideration  of  economic  factors  perma- 
nently enshrining  such  consideration  In  the 
decision  malting  process  of  otir  Nation. 

It  appears  that  a  good  way  in  a  free  mar- 
ket economy  to  control  pollution  from  eco- 
nomic activities  is  to  bring  the  costs  of  such 
control  to  bear  directly  on  the  investment, 
cost,  selling  price  relationship  of  the  business. 
The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
estimated  that  "the  total  national  annualized 
cost  (i.e.,  operating  coets  plus  interest  and 
depreciation  on  Investments  in  environ- 
mental controls)  will  rise  from  •10.4  billion. 
Lq  1970  to  $33.3  billion  in  constant  dollars 
In  1980"  to  meet  the  air  and  water  quality 
standards  beuig  promulgated  by  the  EFA. 

Another  move  being  considered  that 
would  stimulate  the  economy  to  clean  up  its 
discharges  is  the  imposition  of  a  tax  directly 
related  to  the  quaiitlty  of  pollutant  dis- 
charged. A  further  act  that  merits  serious 
consideration  is  a  requirement  that  business 
be  responsible  for  collecting,  reclaiming  and 
appropriately  disposing  of  all  of  Its  prod- 
ucts once  they  have  finished  their  service. 
This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  cleaning 
up  the  litter  that  plagues  our  countryside, 
recovering  valuable  resources,  placing  the 
cost  of  disposing  of  solid  waste  on  the  prod- 
uct creating  it  and  stimulating  the  design 
of  products  whose  recovery  is  facilitated. 

Back  in  1950  when  the  GWP  reached  Ita 
first  trillion,  there  was  little  concern  about 
pollution.  Todav  environmerital  quality  is 
receiving  high  priority  throughout  most  of 
the  world.  The  main  reason  is  that  the  prime 
cause  of  pollution,  economic  activity,  has  in- 
creased 3  5  times  (GWP  cow  >3  5  trillion j  in 
just  23  years.  What  Is  of  greater  concern, 
GWP  wHl  probably  reach  tl2  trillion  by 
2000  and  a  minimum  of  »42  tnUlon  by  2060 
I  average  GWP  per  capita  would  be  $6,000). 
Eternal  vigilance  in  fighting  for  environ- 
mental quality  Is  a  must.  Future  economic 
development  must  guarantee  protection  ol 
the  environment. 

In  considering  the  impending  Impact  of 
economic  grc>wth  on  the  environment.  It  is 
importai.t  to  remember  that  the  developing 
nations  desperately  need  rapid  economic 
development.  This  is  necessary  not  only  to 
provide  a  hlglier  standard  of  living,  but  also 
to  permit  them  to  reach  the  socio-economic 
threshold  that  appears  to  be  a  prerequisite 
to  stabilizing  population   gnwth. 

Since  we  In  the  United  States  have  been 
leading  the  way  in  economic  development,  It 
is  up  to  us  to  lead  the  way  also  In  demon- 
strating how  econcmic  development  can  be 
carried  out  whUe  maintaining  ai>d  further- 
ing environmental   quality. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  point  that  In 
the  United  States  and  other  affluent  na- 
tions most  of  the  i>eople  have  already  ful- 
filled their  more  basic  needs  and  are  now 
striving  to  fulfill  higher  needs  This  provides 
the  opportunity  to  direct  the  economy  in 
the  direction  of  activiUes  which  will  permit 
movement  toward  the  higher  goals.  In  my 
opinion  many  activities  pertinent  to  achiev- 
ing this  objective  are  also  what  ran  be  called 
'  resoiirce-lean  activities'"— activitie©  which 
wiU  use  few  resources  and  contribute  little 
to  pollution. 

What  are  some  "  resource -lean  "  activities 
which  i.u>e  l.ti.e  energy  aud  maieriais  and 
which  can  provide  sauaJyuig  and  rewarding 
work  experiences?  Here  are  some  Teaching, 
counseling,  learning,  writing.  ctinimutUca- 
tions.  citiB«n  organiiatlon  to  make  democ- 
racy ••cwk  better,  landscaping  and  gsirden- 
Ing,  maintenance  to  ukcrease  life  of  capital 
equipment,  bouse  managing,  child  care,  care 
and  companionship   for  aged,  medical  care. 
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recreation,  entertainment,  arts  and  handi- 
crafts, research  and  development. 

I  believe  we  must  establish  a  policy  that 
guarantees  everyone  a  Job.  This  policy  Is 
critical  to  building  an  eoononUc  system  that 
helps  to  put  everyone  on  a  route  to  happi- 
ness to  a  higher  quality  of  life.  Providing 
Jobs  Is  not  only  the  most  critical  social  serv- 
ice, but  It  is  also  the  most  important  prod- 
uct of  an  economic  system.  To  cry  out  about 
t,he  great  importance  of  increasing  a  nation's 
productivity  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
Idleness  of  a  significant  portion  of  our  people 
Is  rldlculoxis  to  say  the  least.  The  terms 
■■full-employment  u^employmenf  should  be 
wiped  from  the  economist's  lexicon. 

Emphasis  on  the  nature  of  the  Job  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  unfilled  needs  of  the  em- 
ployee should  become  and  I  believe  will  be- 
come Increasingly  Important  In  the  decision 
making  of  management  and  government. 

Now  let  me  conclude  by  summarizing  my 
remarks. 

Growth  In  the  quality  of  life  can  be 
unlimited  Economic  well-being  and  environ- 
mental quality  are  necessary  and  desirable 
elements  of  the  quality  of  life.  Exponential 
growth  In  population  or  pollution  wUl 
seriously  degrade  the  quality  of  life.  Both 
must  t>e  brought  to  zero  growth  as  soon  as 
possible. 

One's  quality  of  life  Is  determined  by  his 
success  In  progressively  fulfilling  a  con- 
tinuum of  needs.  Although  mo6t  of  the  peo- 
ple on  earth  are  still  struggling  for  the 
baste  necessities  of  life,  many  of  us  In  the 
developed  nations  are  now  primarily  moti- 
vated toward  such  things  as  self-fulfillment 
and  self-acttiallzatlon.  Our  institutions  need 
to  continuously  alter  their  activities  so  as  to 
produce  what  Is  required  to  fulfill  the 
changing  needs  of  our  people. 

Study  of  the  growth  of  quality  of  life  makes 
clear  the  growing  Inter-dependence  of  all  of 
us  on  planet  earth  and  the  need  for  us  to 
plan  and  work  together  Accordingly.  I  will 
conclude  my  talk  by  proposing  for  people 
everywhere — a  declaration  of  Inter-depend- 
ence. We  the  people  of  planet  earth  with 
reapect  for  the  dignity  of  each  human  life, 
with  concern  for  future  generations,  with 
growing  appreciation  of  otir  relation  to  oui 
environment,  with  recognition  of  limits  to 
oiir  resources  and  with  need  for  adequate 
food,  air.  water,  shelter,  health,  protection. 
Justice  and  self-fulfillment,  hereby  declare 
our  Inter-dependence  and  resolve  to  work 
together  in  brotherhood  and  In  harmony 
with  our  environment  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  everywhere. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  PELLY 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY.  JR. 

or  rLOKiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  PREY  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  with 
great  sadness  that  we  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  our  former  colleague.  Tom  Pelly. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  Tom 
on  both  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  and  on  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  His  knowledge, 
his  dedication,  and  his  willingness  to  help 
young  Memijers  was  something  that  was 
much  appreciated  He  gave  many  of  us 
who  were  younger  Members  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  explain  matters  and  to  help 
us  in  our  projects.  He  was  always  willing 
to  give  of  himself  It  was  obvious  that 
he  had  done  this  for  many  years,  as  there 
l8  probably  no  one  who   was   held  In 
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greater  esteem  and  respect  than  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  sending  my  sympathy 
to  his  family.  He  served  his  State  and  his 
Nation  well.  This  country  is  better  be- 
cause of  the  results  of  his  work. 


VICE-PRESIDENT-DESIGNATE 

HUxN.  PHILIP  £.  RLPPE 

or  MicHicAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  no  secret 
to  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  our  colleague  and  Vice -President- 
designate.  Jerry  Ford,  is  a  man  of  proven 
ability  and  Integrity.  During  the  past 
weeks  his  background  has  been  carefully 
scrutinized  in  the  most  exhaustive  con- 
gressional investigation  ever  into  a  pub- 
lic offlcial's  life.  The  result  of  all  of  this 
has  been  an  increased  public  awareness 
of  the  qualities  which  make  Jerry  Ford 
eminently  qualified  to  serve  as  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  attention  that  has  been 
focused  on  Jerrt  Ford  recently,  I  believe 
that  one  character-building  chapter  in 
his  life  has  received  httle.  If  any,  atten- 
tion. The  National  Park  Service  News- 
letter has  corrected  this  oversight,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  its  revelation  with 
my  colleagues  today.  The  article  notes 
that  Jerry  Ford,  when  confirmed,  will 
be  the  first  National  Park  Service  sea- 
sonal ranger  to  become  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  obvious  from  this 
interesting  article  that  our  colleague 
demonstrated  the  same  outstanding  per- 
sonal characteristics  as  a  seasonal  ranger 
at  Yellowstone  Park  In  1936  as  he  has 
shown  In  his  years  in  the  Congress.  I 
commend  this  tribute  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Vick-Pessidbnt-Desicnats JSUT    FOKO— "A 

DAtNED   OOOD   RaNOIB" 

(By  Jean  BuUard) 

Gerald  R  Pord  will  be  the  first  National 
Park  Service  seasonal  ranger  to  become  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  If  his  nomi- 
nation Is  confirmed.  His  name  has  become 
familiar  to  most  Americans  recently,  but  few 
of  us  In  the  Park  Service  realize  that  Jerry 
Pord  was  a  seasonal  ranger  at  Yellowstone 
the  summer  of  1936. 

"One  of  the  greatest  summers  of  my  life," 
Jerry  Pord  re^Mnded  enthusiastically  to  a 
query  from  the  Newsletter  about  his  summer 
as  a  ranger. 

This  answer  was  delivered  by  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Betty  Pord,  who  invited  me  with  a  warm  wel- 
come to  the  Pord  home  In  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia She  said  that  the  'yellowstone  summer 
was  one  often  mentioned  In  the  Pord  family. 

Among  the  favorite  bedtime  stories  of  the 
four  Pord  children,  Mrs  Pord  explained,  was 
the  one  their  father  used  to  tell  about  his 
adventures  as  a  ranger  feeding  the  bears  at 
Yellowstone. 

"Of  course  we  realize  that  rangers  feeding 
the  bears  at  Yellowstone  is  a  thing  of  the 
pa«t.  "  Urs.  Pord  quickly  explained. 

At  that  moment  her  tall  blond  son.  Steve, 
17.  a  senior  at  local  T.  C.  WUllams  High 
School,  entered  the  living  room  Mrs  Pord 
asked  him.  "Steve,  do  you  remember  your 
fathers  Yellowstone  stories?  " 

"You  mean  the  bear  tales?"  said  Steve 
with  a  smUe  "T  sure  do" 
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Mrs.  Pord  mentioned  that  the  influence  of 
the  west  and  the  parks  has  been  evident 
In  the  whole  family.  She  said  that  the  Pord's 
second  son.  Jack,  21,  a  forestry  student  at 
Utah  State  University,  spent  last  summer 
working  In  Utah  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
In  a  position  similar  to  his  father's  Park 
Service  Job. 

Mrs.  Pord  generously  lent  the  Newsletter 
their  only  photo  of  Jerry  Pord  In  his  NPS 
ranger  uniform.  The  other  photo  of  the 
Canyon  District  rangers  and  ranger  natural- 
ists (see  page  7)  was  obtained  from  Frank 
Anderson  through  the  persistent  efforts  to 
locate  him  by  Elsie  Doherty,  park  technician, 
PNRO.  (Page  7  not  printed  In  the  RrcoRD) . 

The  Newsletter  contacted  several  men  In 
the  photo  to  learn  more  about  that  sum- 
mer In  Yellowstone. 

"Jerry  was  a  darned  good  ranger,"  said 
his  former  supervisor.  Canyon  District  Ran- 
ger Prank  Anderson,  now  retired.  ■'!  had  a 
letter  from  Jerry  Just  last  August  mention- 
ing his  fine  memories  of  that  summer  we 
shared  In  Yellowstone. ■' 

Among  the  duties  Prank  assigned  to  Jerry 
was  the  task  of  armed  guard  on  the  bear- 
feeding  truck.  Every  evening  visitors  were 
fenced  In  in  an  area  with  benches  while 
grizzly  and  black  bears  roamed  free  when 
they  appeared  about  7:30  pjn. 

The  ranger  truck  would  drive  Into  the 
garbage  pit  to  feed  the  bears  while  Jerry 
rode  In  the  back  with  a  gun  In  case  there 
was  any  trouble.  He  never  did  have  to  fire 
a  shot  but  there  were  some  close  calls. 

Another  ranger  duty  was  meeting  the 
VIPs  at  Canyon  Hotel  and  Lodge,  a  Job  that 
called  for  someone  who  could  meet  people 
well  and  who  had  a  very  neat  appearance  tn 
uniform.  "When  I  asked  Jerry  to  do  the  Job," 
Frank  explained,  "he  said  he  felt  It  was  un- 
democratic and  un-American  to  give  special 
attention  to  VIPs,  but  he  did  the  Job  and  did 
It  well." 

Everyone  contacted  mentioned  the  eve- 
nings they  used  to  hold  wrestling  matches 
among  themselves  and  with  some  of  the 
road  crew  In  the  community  room  of  the 
ranger  station.  One  night  the  conversation 
turned  to  football  and  Wayne  Repogle  sug- 
gested that  Jerry  Pord  demonstrate  a 
stralght-on  tackle. 

Pord  gave  an  energetic  try  and  both  he  and 
Wayne  went  right  through  the  thin  maaonlte 
wall  Into  the  next  room.  There  followed  a 
great  scramble  to  repair  the  damages  before 
arrival  of  the  chief  ranger. 

Wayne  Repogle,  senior  seasonal  of  the 
group,  roomed  with  Jerry  Pord  In  the  ranger 
station  and  frequently  shared  duties  with 
him. 

"I  never  saw  Jerry  show  any  excitement  or 
emotion  during  a  dUIlcult  rescue  or  at  other 
times  of  stress,"  said  Wayne. 

"He  would  always  say.  "Calm  down  every- 
body. It'll  turn  out  all  right '  He  was  always 
BO  reliable  that  we  looked  to  him  to  get  dif- 
ficult assignments  done  right,  even  though 
he  was  one  of  our  youngest  rangers  that 
summer. 

■■In  those  dayB,^"  continued  Wayne,  "rangers 
were  on  duty  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  You  could  not  get  out  of  uniform 
without  permission  from  your  district  ranger 
who  In  turn  had  to  clear  It  by  phoning  the 
chief  ranger  at  Mammoth. 

"Even  to  go  on  a  picnic  you  had  to  ask 
for  permission  and  then  tell  where  you  were 
going,  who  with  and  when  you  would  return. 
Jerry  was  handsome  and  young,  maybe  34, 
and  with  the  girls  he  was  the  most  popular 
of  us  bachelors  that  summer. 

"He  was  frequently  choeen  for  dance  duty. 
This  meant  spending  the  evening  at  the 
lodge  or  the  hotel  in  uniform  all  cleaned  and 
pressed,  with  riding  boots  polished,  with  a 
clean  white  dreas  ahlrt  and  green  tie.  Day- 
time shirts  were  grey  wool. 

"Visitors  really  flocked  around  and  would 
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often  ask  pointless  questions  Just  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  say  that  they  had  talked  with  a 
ranger." 

One  duty  Jerry  liked  was  the  early  morn- 
ing check,  about  B  to  7  a.m.,  of  every  auto 
In  camp.  Rangers  recorded  the  make,  state 
and  license  number  of  each  vehicle  and  type 
of  tent.  Wayne  said,  "We  had  to  run  most 
of  the  time  to  get  150  to  200  licenses  listed 
in  two  hours. 

"Jerry,  a  football  player,  was  in  good  shape 
and  enjoyed  this  early  duty.  In  fact  he  was 
fine  company  because  he  genuinely  enjoyed 
Just  about  everything  we  rangers  had  to  do," 
Wayne  concluded. 


HE  FED  US  STRENGTH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

It      NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  diffi- 
cult, If  not  impossible,  to  describe  the  na- 
ture and  effect  of  a  man's  life.  Yet  at 
time  of  death  we  are  called  upon  to  do 
this  through  eulogies  and  special  tribute, 
and  through  our  own,  private  attempts 
to  summarize  for  friends  and  for  our- 
selves what  the  life  of  the  one  who 
died  meant  to  us. 

In  the  case  of  Arthur  Logan,  it  is  a 
special  loss  that  we  have  suffered,  and 
it  Is  all  the  more  difficult  to  summarize 
the  many  elements  of  his  magnificent 
life.  No  matter  what  we  say,  we  know 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  capture  the 
magnitude  of  Arthur's  contribuUon  to 
the  causes  In  which  he  most  believed,  the 
full  expression  of  human  potential, 
brotherhood,  and  love.  Arthur  gave  not 
only  to  a  cause,  he  gave  to  people. 

Today  Roger  Wilkiiis  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  summed  up  what  Arthur  did 
for  those  of  u.s  who  knew  him  in  the 
words  "he  fed  us  strength."  I  cannot  b*'t- 
ter  describe  Arthur's  contribution. 
He  Fed  Us  Stuencth 
(By  Roger  Wllklns) 
Arthur  Logan  Is  dead.  That  doesn't  mean 
much  to  most  folks,  but  when  Arthur  died 
the  other  day.   the  amount  of   good   In   the 
world  dropped  p>erceptlbly.  He  was  that  much 
of  a  man. 

Arthur  was  a  black  man  with  white  skin, 
light  eyes,  straight  hair  and  a  sense  of  black 
power  that  came  not  from  mindless  exhilara- 
tion at  some  rally,  but  from  a  powerful  and 
sustained  love  of  black  people  He  was  a 
64-year-old  Harlem  doctor  who  showed  all 
the  signs  of  bourgeois  achlevemeiit  that 
the  young  black  radicals  said  they  hated 
so  much.  Arthur  lived  well  He  had  a  nice 
house  In  Manhattan,  but  he  WEusn't  rich  and 
didn't  seem  to  rare  tc  be  His  daughter  went 
to  RadclLfle.  came  to  Washington  with  her 
husband,  moved  with  hhn  through  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson White  Houses  to  live  with 
grace  and  style  In  this  town.  Arthur  and  his 
last  wife,  Marlon,  ran  the  most  eclectic  and 
exciting  Informal  salon  In  Manhattan.  One 
night  It  might  be  pork  chops,  good  wine  and 
Murray  Kempton  The  next  It  would  be  pig 
knuckles  and  Martin  Luther  King.  Arthur 
usually  cooked  the  meat. 

So,  Where's  the  black  pvower  In  that? 
Arthur  sure  didn't  ahout,  "Black  Powerl" 
And,  If  he  had,  people  would  have  laughed — 
he  was  too  white  Adam  Powell— ruddy  white 
with  flowing  hair — once  clapped  Arthur  to 
bis  bosom  and  said.    "Us  black  folks  got  to 
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stick  together."  They  gleamed  white  to- 
gether. It  was  absurd,  but  absolutely  real. 
Each  nuin,  In  his  own  way,  knew  precisely 
about  the  pain  In  the  black  psyche  and 
touched  It  as  best  he  could  through  the  fore- 
shortened days  of  his  life  Each  man  paid  a 
price.  Each  of  them  l£  dead. 

Arthur  Logan  was  a  lot  of  things.  He  was 
certainly  a  "civic  leader."  And  he  was  also 
one  of  those  "first  Negroes."  There  Is  all  the 
stuff  for  solid  obituaries — member  of  the 
board  of  the  New  York  City  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals corporation,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Poverty  Corporation,  chairman  of  Haryou- 
Act,  founding  member  of  the  Upper  Man- 
hattan Medical  Group,  son  of  the  treasurer 
of  Tuskegee  Institute,  one  of  the  first  blacks 
to  go  through  Williams  College  and  then  go 
on  to  graduate  from  Columbia  University's 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons — and  so 
on.  That's  all  good  enough  to  make  him  an 
honored  poobah,  but  the  question  persists, 
Where's  the  black  power? 

It  was  In  the  love.  Arthur  didn't  have  to 
wait  until  1966  to  learn  to  respect  himself, 
to  learn  to  love  other  black  people  or  to 
know  the  honor  that  comes  from  patiently 
and  carefully  putting  building  blocks  Into 
place  In  black  communities  for  decent  things 
that  he  might  never  see  He  knew  about  the 
diseases  In  black  folks'  bodies  and  of  the 
pain  In  their  hearts.  He  doctored  on  the  first 
and  "pastored"  to  the  other. 

Percy  Sutton,  the  black  borough  president 
of  Manhattan,  said,  a  couple  of  days  ago, 
"Arthur  was  the  glue.  We  hurt  and  he  gave. 
So  we  asked  some  more.  He  fed  us  strength 
and  we  got  the  headlines.  He  may  have  been 
the  best  of  all." 

Arthur  looked  at  Harlem  and  saw  people 
needlessly  sick,  so  he  became  the  apostle  of 
preventive  medicine  He  look  at  the  whole 
family  and  knew  there  was  a  need  for  com- 
prehensive treatment  so  he  pushed  for  the 
creation  of  a  medical  group  that  could  treat 
a  child  or  a  grandpa  or  one  man's  eyes,  toes 
and  liver  all  tn  one  fell  swoop  The  dream  of 
his  last  years  was  a  drastic  expansion  of  hos- 
pital facilities  for  the  people  of  West  Harlem. 
Nobody  had  to  preach  the  gospel  o:  "black 
community"  to  Arthur.  He  lived  it — and  he 
didn't  have  to.  He  could  have  t.aken  his 
medical  degree  and  fled  the  pain  to  affluent 
stupefaction  Most  black  doctors  of  his  gen- 
eration did  that  with  no  compunction. 

So  there  was  that — patience  and  Institu- 
tion building  In  a  black  community  for  days 
he  might  not  see  and  for  p>eople  he  did  not 
know.  But  there  was  more.  There  was  the 
"pastorlng." 

Rep  Andrew  Young  (D-Ga  >  once  one  of 
Martin  Luther  Kings  closest  aides,  said  that 
when  Dr  King  was  down  and  in  trouble,  he 
would  go  to  Arthur  ".'irthur  was  one  of  the 
few  people  who  could  pastor  to  Martin." 
Young  said  "It  wasn't  talk  about  strategy 
and  all  of  that,  It  was  when  Martin  fel'  bad 
about  not  seeing  his  kids  enough— things 
that  were  deep  and  that  hurt  him.  That's 
when  he  would  to  to  Arthur"  And  so  did 
Duke  Ellington  and  Whitney  Young,  Jackie 
Robinson.  Bayard  Rvustin — and  hundreds  of 
other  blacks  who  nobody  ever  heard  about, 
but  who  were  stretched  almost  to  the  break- 
ing point  and  needed  pHtching  up  in  order  to 
do  the  next  day  s  battle 

And  he  nourished  young  blacks  One  night 
at  a  party  at  his  house,  he  pot  a  young  black 
woman,  who  no  one  there  then  knew  to  play 
the  plnno  and  to  sing  son:e  songs  When  she 
sat,  Arthur  said  to  Ellington,  "Duke,  this  Is 
the  girl  I  told  you  about  Now  listen."  The 
maestro's  heavily  bagged  eves  narrowed  lo  a 
weary  and  sophisticated  silt  He  nodded  and 
wasn't  lnterested--until  the  music  started 
Then  Duke  became  young,  interested  and  an 
Instant  fan  He  may  have  helped  her  oi:  her 
way,  lor  nil  1  kn^w  At  least  u  was  clear  that 
was  what  was  m  Arthur's  mind  "The  first 
time  ever  I  saw  his  face,  '  she  sang  She 
worked  then  at  Mr.  Henry's  up  on  the  bill. 
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and  pretty  soon  everybody  knew  about 
Roberta  Flack. 

But,  there  wasn't  Just  music  at  that  house. 
There  was  talk,  too.  If  you  wanted  to  raise 
money  to  fight  the  drug  traffic  in  Harlem, 
help  make  Charlie  Evans  the  first  black 
mayor  in  Mississippi,  send  some  black  South 
African  kid  to  school,  help  Martin  march 
across  Alabama  or  do  anything  that  touched 
the  heartstrings  and  buUt  the  world,  all  you 
had  to  do  was  to  call  Arthur  and  Marion. 
They  would  open  their  doors,  provide  the 
booze  and  let  the  speakln'  begin.  After  it  was 
over,  they  would  put  their  son.  Chip,  to  bed 
and  lay  the  first  cash  money  on  the  line. 

So  that  was  .\rthur  The  kind  of  fellow  who 
would  get  out  of  bed  at  two  In  the  morning 
to  see  some  sick  black  person.  It  might  be 
Martin  and  It  might  be  some  nameless  old 
lady  five  flights  up  who  nobody  else  cared 
enough  to  see.  They  were  black  and  they 
needed  love,  so  he  went.  It  was  all  the  same 
to  him. 

Black  power  to  you,  Arthur  Logan. 


LACK  OF  on.  PIPELIKE  COMPETI- 
TION TIED  TO  UPPER  MIDWEST 
HEATING  OIL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MIN.VESOT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr  Speaker  at  hearings 
thi.s  week  before  a  Senate  Interior  sub- 
committee on  the  operatioriE  of  the 
major  oil  companies,  the  dLstinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Moss'  pre- 
sented evidence  that  the  integrated  com- 
panies last  winter  kept  over  2  million 
barrels  of  heatinp  oil  in  storage  along 
the  Colonial  Pipeline  while  the  Upper 
Midwest  ran  .short  of  heating  fuel. 

Senator  Moss  remarked  at  the  heJU"- 
ings : 

There  must  have  been,  at  the  very  least, 
a  mutual  tacit  understanding — In  which  the 
Upper  Plains  were  shorted  in  winter  of  fuel 
they  desperately  needed. 

Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  in- 
troduced legislation  with  my  colleague 
from  Washington  'Mr  Adams',  my  col- 
league from  MassachuseiUs  'Mr. 
CoNTE' .  and  18  additional  cospon^ors.  to 
make  sure  that  oil  pipelines  are  used  as 
common  earners.  Our  bill.  H.R  8975 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  an  oil  pipe- 
line company  to  ship  its  owti  oil  or  that 
of  ail  affiliated  company  At  present  the 
larger  integrated  companies  that  control 
the  oil  pipeline  system  in  this  countr>- 
are  free,  within  "broad  limits,  to  deny 
access  to  the  system  to  le.s.'-er  competi- 
tors. 

I  call  Members'  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing account  in  yesterdai's  Washing- 
ton Post  of  possible  collusion  on  the  part 
of  the  big  oil  compai"ues  to  restrict  oil 
shipments  m  the  pipeline  system  they 
control: 

Moss  Lays  Short.\ge  to  On,  Fikms 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

A  plan  "conjured  up  by  major  oil  com- 
panies for  "mass  withholding  of  winter  f-uels" 
apparently  caused  the  !*vere  shortages  of 
household  healing  oU  suffered  m  the  six 
upper  plains  states  last  wnnter.  Sen  Prank 
E  Moss  '  D-Utah  >  testified  yesterday 

He  based  this  tentative  conclusion  on  ad- 
niiitedly  Uicomplete  computerized  returns 
to  questionnaires  distributed  by  the  Senate 
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Commerce  Committee  to  17  Integrated  petro- 
leum compiuiles,  2S  Independent*  rellner* 
and  13  petroleum-product  plpellnea. 

Moss,  chairman  of  the  consumer  aubcono- 
mlttee.  detailed  results  of  the  rurrey  at  th« 
opening  session  of  hearings  Intended  to 
determine  If  the  oU  and  f;as  Industry  Is 
structured  to  operate  competitively. 

He  told  Sen.  Floyd  K.  Haskell  (D-Colo.). 
chairman  of  a  special  Senate  interior  sab- 
commlttee.  that  the  survey,  despite  lack  of 
cooperation  and  even  strong  resistance  by 
some  of  the  companies,  reveals  "what  to  look 
for  and  where  to  turn  to  make  sure  that 
whatever  true  shortages  there  are  this  win- 
ter will  be  equitably  shared." 

Here  In  nummary  is  the  evidence  that  led 
Moss  to  conclude  that  "unusual  and  suspect" 
activities  could  have  accounted  primarily  or 
fully  for  fuel-oU  scarcities  last  winter  In  the 
Dakotas.  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Nebraska  and  Wis- 
consin: 

ReflLnerles  on  the  Gulf  Coast  owned  by 
major  oil  Arms  feed  both  the  Colonial  Pipe- 
line, which  supplies  the  southeast,  and  the 
Explorer  Pipeline,  which  has  a  terminus  In 
Tulsa.  Okla.  At  Tulsa,  the  Williams  Brothers 
pipeline  connects  up  to  supply  the  upper 
plains  states. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  the  re- 
fineries would  have  shipped  through  Colo- 
nial for  the  IB73-73  heating  season  B7.5  mil- 
lion barrels  of  household  heating  fuel  for 
sale  in  Washington.  Baltimore.  Richmond  and 
other  areas  between  Houston  and  the  New 
Tork  port  area. 

Actually,  they  shipped  06  5  million  barrels. 
or  9  million  more.  And  at  the  end  of  April. 
Colonial,  which  ts  owned  by  10  major  oil 
companies,  was  hoidlng  an  addittoaal  3  mtl- 
llon  gallons. 

The  total  of  U  miUloo  gallons — stored  la 
the  tanks  of  Colonial  or  Its  shippers — con- 
trasts with  the  grand  total  of  only  41  million 
gallons  that  the  six  upper  plains  states  to- 
gether burned  in  all  of  calendar  1972. 

Evidence  that  the  upper  plains  area  was 
short  of  oU  becam*  "clear"  last  December. 
But  rather  than  increasing  shipments  to 
that  region,  the  reflners  Increased  them  to 
the  Southeast,  sending  50  per  cent  more 
through  Colonial  than  in  December.  1971 

In  January,  the  Nixon  administration 
abollBbed  curbs  on  foreign  Imports,  freeing 
the  E:ast  Coast  to  bring  In  all  It  wished.  But 
the  Oulf  Coast  companies  Increased  east- 
bound  shipments  through  Colonial  by  15  per 
cent  over  January.  1973. 

MeanwhUe.  at  least  20  per  cent  leas  fuel 
oU  than  bad  been  foreca^it  no  more  than 
13  months  earlier  by  the  OuLf  Coast  refin- 
eries was  Aoiwing  to  the  upper  plains  through 
the  Williams  Une  which  unlike  Colonial  ta 
Independently  owned. 

In  Atlanta.  Colonial  president  Fred  P. 
Stelngraber  said  the  Increase  in  shipments 
last  winter  was  "normal.**  but  atoo  was  at- 
tributable to  an  expansion  program  that  sub- 
stantially increased  capacity  for  shipment  of 
fuel  oil. 

Because  the  giant  pipeline  operates  at  ca- 
pacity. It  would  be  "impossible  '  for  it  to 
store  products  and  continue  to  operate. 
Stelngraber  said.  If  Colonial  were  to  try  to 
use  Its  tanks  for  storage.  It  would  be  forced 
to  shut  down  within  five  days,  be  said. 

Stetngraber  said  that  stale  taxing  authorl- 
tlas  haw  yenfl«d  that  the  pipeline  ts  "not 
used  for  storage  purjxjses  " 

Moaa  said  the  upper  plains  situation  was 
aggravated  by  a  company  that  "completely 
reversed"  Its  normal  pattern  last  winter,  with 
theae  reaulta: 

lu  UidwMt  operatton.  which  had  worked 
full  ttlt  to  supply  the  upper  plains,  stored 
800.000  barrels.  The  Oulf  Coast  refinery,  nor- 
mally a  relatively  small  fuel-oil  supplier,  tn,- 
creased  tta  output  over  1971-TB  by  30  per 
cent,  w  a  mlllloa  barrels.  Almost  aU  of  this — 
wtucti  coold  have  relleead  the  upper  plalna 
rtxwta g*    wwnt  into  CoiMll, 
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LAW  OP  THE  SEA  CXDNrTiiKNCE 


December  1,  1978 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

or  pBLAWsas 
IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  BlKPMtSKNTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30,  1973 

Mr  DC  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing essay  by  I>r  John  J  Logue  was 
contained  in  a  special  ocean  issue  of  the 
monthly  newsletter.  WORI  report,  of  VU- 
lanova  University's  World  Order  Re- 
search Institute.  E>r.  Logue  Is  director 
of  that  institute.  The  contents  of  the 
newsletter  gives  useful  baclcground  for 
an  appreciation  of  the  very  important 
Third  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  taking  place  in  New  York  on 
E>ecember  3-14,  1973.  and  in  Caraca&, 
Venezuela.  June  20-29.  1974. 

I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
membership  to  insert  it  in  the  Ricord, 

The  essay  follows: 

Law  of  thk  Sxa  CoirrcRciicr 

The  formal  title  for  the  coming  New  Tork- 
Caracas  Conference  la  "The  Third  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea." 
However  that  title  is  very  misleading,  though 
not  nearly  as  misleading  as  was  the  Utle  UN 
Seabed  Committee.  (Seabed  problems  were 
only  one  of  the  many  concerns  of  that  91- 
natlon  Committee  during  its  six-year  life.) 

To  the  uninitiate  the  term  "law  of  the  sea" 
may  Imply  that  the  Conference  will  be  de- 
voted to  nutters  which  are  essentially  or 
Largely  legal.  That  would  have  been  a  fairly 
accurate  description  of  the  Plrst  (1958)  and 
Second  (1900)  Law  of  the  S^a  Conferences. 
Their  agendas  were  narrow.  And  while  some 
of  the  participating  nations  wanted  to  over- 
turn the  traditional  legai-political  order  of 
tha  seas — the  centurlca-old  system  of  "free- 
dom of  the  seas" — theae  nations  were  In  a 
small  minority. 

But  the  Caracas  Conference  will  be  entirely 
different.  Like  the  ocean  Itself  the  agenda 
of  tha  Conference  wUI  be  broad  and  deep. 
It  wUl  cover  the  whole  range  of  ocean  prob- 
lems, tha  whole  legal  and  poUtical  order  for 
nearly  seventy  percent  of  the  earth's  surface. 
And  the  participants  la  this  giant  Confer- 
ence, twice  as  many  as  in  the  earlier  Con- 
ferences. wlU  feature  a  preponderance  of 
states  who  want  radical  changes  In  the  tra- 
ditional system  of  ocean  law.  a  system  which 
many  of  them  regard  as  an  ideological  dis- 
guise for  the  domination  of  the  oceans  and 
their  raaouroes  by  a  few  developed  nations. 

What  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  Is  that 
whether  the  Caracas  Conference  succeeds  or 
fails  there  will  be  a  new  system  of  ocean  law. 
One  hopes  that  the  new  system  will  come 
about  through  international  agreement  on  an 
ocean  treaty  or  treaties  In  a  positive  and  gen- 
erous "ocean  package"  which  balance*  and 
accommodatea  national  and  international  in- 
terasts  and  strengthens  tha  fabric  of  the  in- 
ternational community. 

But  two  alternative  scenarios  are  Just  as 
likely.  The  first  is  an  ocean  treaty  which 
capitulates  to  coastal  state  nationalism  ex- 
cept for  a  few  pious  gestures  In  the  direction 
of  the  tntematlonai  community.  The  second 
scenario  is  a  deadlocked  Conference  Should 
that  happen  the  chances  are  that  coastal 
states  win  regard  that  deadlock  as  implicit 
confirmation  o(  their  claims  of  ever  more 
comprcheoslve  Jurtadiction  over  more  and 
more  of  the  seabed  and  waters  off  their 
coastiL 

T8K   KLOSITX  WCOKOtttC   BOITX   MAT   SS  THK   KXT 
isatrx    IM    TBS    OCCAM    COKTEXKIVCS 

Perhaps  the  central  Issue  of  last  summer's 
Seabed  Camnuttee  aaaaloa  in  Oenava  was 
the  economic  tooa".  It  may  well  be  tha  key 
Issue  in  the  New  Tork -Caracas  Conferenoa. 


The  Seabed  Committee  debates  suggest  that 
some  version  of  the  economic  eone  Is  in- 
evitable. And  so  the  real  question  may  be 
not  tehether  there  should  be  such  a  zone 
but  rather  uhat  kind  of  economic  zone 
should  be  agreed  to.  This  is  a  most  Impor- 
tant question  because  the  Conference's  deci- 
sion on  the  economic  zone  will  affect  almost 
all  the  other  major  Issues  it  must  deal  with. 

"Economic  zone"  used  to  be  a  relatively 
simple  concept.  It  meant  a  substantial  area 
of  "ocean  space"  (I.e.  water  and  seabed), 
beyond  a  territorial  sea  of  twelve  miles,  in 
which  the  coastal  state  would  exercise  re- 
source Jurisdiction  but  would  not  Interfere 
with  freedom  of  navigation  or  other  tradi- 
tional sea  freedoms. 

But  In  Geneva  last  summer  there  was,  as 
Ambassador  Castaneda  of  Mexico  put  it,  "an 
avalanche"  of  economic  zone  proposals.  (In- 
cidentally one  can  and  should  call  the  "trus- 
teeship zone"  proposal  in  the  1970  n.S.  Draft 
Ocean  Treaty  a  version  of  the  economic 
80ce.) 

Especially  popular  now  Is  the  Idea  of  an 
"exclusive  economic  rone"  or  EEZ  The  EEZ 
concept  can  also  be  ambiguous.  It  usually 
means  that  the  coastal  stale  gets  all  the  re- 
sources out  to,  eg.  aoo  miles,  and  has  no 
obligation  to  share  any  of  those  resources 
with  the  International  community.  Many 
serious  students  of  the  ocean  question  be- 
lieve that  the  200-mile  EEZ  would  be  a  trag- 
edy because  almost  all  the  trilUons  of  dollars 
of  exploitable  oil  and  gas.  I.e.  exploitable 
within  this  century.  Is  wltbln  200  miles  of 
the  coastline. 

A  special  UN  Secretariat  study  on  "The 
Economic  Significance  of  Seabed  Resources" 
confirms  this  Judgment.  The  Implication  is 
clear  aud  many  nations  (Including  the  So- 
viet Union,  Austria.  Singapore  and  the 
Netherlands)  have  driven  the  point  home — 
that  there  will  be  very  little  common  herit- 
age left  If  a  200-mile  EEZ  is  adopted. 
Nevertheless  there  Is  substantial  support  for 
the  aoo-mlle  BXZ  (Pear  Is  also  growing  that 
a  2IX)-mile  EXZ  will  go  beyond  resource  Ju- 
rtadiction and  claim  unilateral  controls  over 
pollution  which  could  threaten  freadom  of 
navigation  ) 

DO    HOWABO    HXTCHZS    AND    HIS    nUXNDS   POSK    A 
THkXAT   TO    TRX   COMMON    HKaTTACE   PRINCIPUlr 

There  is  exploitable  mineral  wealth  on  the 
seabed  beyond  the  200-nille  Hue.  especially 
manganese  nodules  with  a  content  of  cop- 
per, nickel,  and  cobalt  as  well  as  manganese. 
And  Howard  Hughes'  new  ocean  mining  ves- 
sel, the  Hughes  Olomar  Explorer,  Is  about  to 
take  ttveee  nodules — in  flagrant  defiance  of 
the  General  Assembly's  solemn  declaration — 
in  December  of  1970 — that  seabed  re- 
s-jurces  "beyond  national  Jurisdiction"  are 
"the  commoa  heritage  of  mankind." 

While  this  nodule  exploitation  may  play 
havoc  with  certain  mineral  prices  It  must 
be  stressed  that  the  dollar  value  of  these 
nodules  la  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  dollar 
value  of  the  seabed  oil  and  gas  within  the 
aoo-mlle  line.  Thus  the  real  significance  of 
the  Hughes'  expeditions  ts  that  they  may 
torpedo  the  common  heritage  principle.  Por 
If  the  mineral  resources  outside  200  miles 
are  not  treated  as  common  heritage  resources 
it  will  t>e  Impossible  to  get  coastal  states  to 
regard  any  part  of  the  resources  within  200 
miles  as  subject  to  that  principle. 

wnx  AraicAN  landixickbds  sraxc  in  seabed 

MUrXBAI.    RKSOimCXST 

Advocates  of  the  200-mlle  EEZ  •were  feeling 
very  good  about  one  important  development. 
Late  last  spring  41  African  beads  of  state  en- 
dorsed a  Declaration  of  Addts  Ababa  which 
backs  the  Idea  of  a  200-mile  EEZ  for  coastal 
state  but  give  African  landlocked  states  the 
right  to  share  in  fishing  within  the  EEZ. 
H(3wever  in  midsummer  wcm!  nations  In- 
troduoed  draft  treaty  ar*  I'-  which  imply 
that  fishing  Is  a  privUr^e  w:.lch  must  be 
negotiated  with  the  appropriate  coastal  state. 
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Some  observers  had  been  surprised  to  see 
13  African  landlocked  states  sign  a  Declara- 
tion which  implies  renunciation  of  any 
claims  to  the  great  mineral  wealth  in  the 
seabed  off  the  African  continent.  By  the  end 
of  the  summer  two  of  these  landlocked  coun- 
tries, Zambia  and  Uganda,  had  presented 
draft  treaty  articles  which  provided  some 
sharing  of  EEZ  mineral  wealth  with  the 
landlocked  states. 

HAS  THE  tTNITED  STATIB  GIVKN  UP  ON  THE 
COMMON    HERITACE    PRINCIPLE? 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  a  great 
champion  of  the  common  heritage  principle 
Is  throwing  In  the  towel.  Perhaps  the  most 
creative  part  of  the  remarkable  U.S.  Draft 
Ocean  Treaty  which  was  made  public  in 
August  1970  was  Its  proposal  that  the  coastal 
state  be  required  to  give  a  very  generous 
share,  60  to  M'7c,  of  the  revenues  from  the 
minerals  In  the  outer  continental  margin  to 
the  international  community.  This  is  the 
area  l>etween  the  200-meter  depth  line  and 
the  beginning  of  the  deep  ocean  floor.  There 
has  apparently  been  a  major  change  In  the 
VS.  position  on  this  question.  And  one  hears 
that  the  Treasury  Department  may  be  one 
of  the  villains  of  the  piece. 

It  has  been  many,  many  months  since  U.S. 
spokesmen  have  used  the  figures  60-«6a. 
The  concept  of  sharing  is  regularly  men- 
tioned but  with  little  enthusiasm.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  get  any  figures  In  place  of  those 
stated  In  the  Draft  Treaty.  U.S.  diplomats 
"explain"  that  the  very  generous  proposal  in 
the  Draft  Treaty  has  gotten  very  little  sup- 
port from  other  nations.  And,  literally  speak- 
ing, this  Is  true.  However,  they  neglect  the 
obvious  point  that  that  position  has  broad 
implicit  support  from  the  large  group  of 
landlocked  and  shelf-locked  states  who  still 
hope  to  get  an  international  area  larger  than 
that  provided  In  the  US.  Draft  Treaty.  When, 
as  seems  probable,  these  states  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  Idea  that  some  version  of 
the  economic  zone  is  inevitable  they  will  be 
natural  supporters  of  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  substantial  revenue  sharing  with 
International  community  within  that  zone. 

The  interesting  question  is  this:  when  the 
landlocked  and  shelfiocked  states  cc«ne 
around  to  the  original  and  generous  U.S. 
pK>eltlon  on  revenue  sharing  wUl  the  UB. 
be  supporting  that  position?  The  chances  are 
that  It  will  not.  Then  what  is  the  U.8.  dele- 
gation emphasizing? 

Needless  to  say  the  US.  delegation  is  in- 
terested in  a  great  many  asjjects  of  the  ocean 
question.  But  one  that  gets  special  emphasis 
Is  its  concern  for  compulsory  settlement  of 
disputes,  stability  of  expectations  and  secu- 
rity of  investments — within  the  EZ  or  EEZ — 
and  outside  it.  Doubtless  this  Is  music  to  the 
ears  of  the  American  business  community. 
But  realistically  speaking  there  would  seem 
to  be  very  little  chance  of  these  objectives 
being  realized  In  the  present  era  of  ocean 
nationalism,  very  little  chance  unless  the 
Caracas  Conference  decides  that  the  ocean 
problem  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  build 
a  world  economy  in  which  developing  na- 
tions will  get  first  class  treatment  and  sub- 
stantial assistance.  In  a  word,  a  common 
heritage  approach — with  generous  common 
heritage  revenues — would  seem  to  be  the  only 
way  that  economic  nationalism  could  be 
tamed,  and  "stability,  security  and  compul- 
sory"— the  trio  so  dear  to  the  business  com- 
munity— achieved.  Unfortunately  U.S.  policy 
Is  moving  In  the  opposite  direction. 

We  have  stressed  U^S.  policy  because  on  the 
common  heritage  question  the  U.S.  position 
would  seem  to  be  crucial. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IS  THERE  A  POPULATION 
EXPLOSION? 

HON,  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, November  26,  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  a  segment  of  the  chapter.  "Is 
There  a  Population  Explosion?"  from  the 
book,  "Respectable  Killing,  the  New 
AlKirtion  Imperative."  This  chapter  ex- 
amines the  mj'th  of  the  so-caUed  pop- 
ulation explosion  and  examines  the  pop- 
ulation growth  as  an  excuse  to  promote 
abortion. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  remainder 
of  that  chapter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Is  There  a  PoFtnjiTiON  Explosion? 

2.  The  problems  of  pollution,  congestion 
and  undernourishment  in  the  world  today 
are  not  necessarily,  or  even  principally,  the 
result  of  overpopulation. 

By  the  standards  of  Its  available  tech- 
nology, a  sparse  band  of  Indians  In  a  South 
American  rain  forest  is  surely  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  "overpopulation."  "Before  the 
Invention  of  agriculture,"  Lester  R.  Brown 
has  noted,  "the  plants  and  animals  suppwrted 
by  photosynthesis  on  the  total  land  area  of 
the  earth  could  suppiort  r  human  population 
of  only  about  10  million."  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  the  resources  of  the  earth  had  not 
been  organized  for  the  production  of  food. 
With  every  development  of  agricultural  tech- 
nology, however,  the  number  of  people  who 
can  be  supported  increases  phenomenally. 
Today,  the  most  densely  populated  country 
In  the  world,  the  Netherlands,  with  375  per- 
sons per  square  kilometer,  given  today's  avcill- 
able  agricultural  technology,  is  one  of  the 
most   prosperous   countries   In   the   wcwld. 

"The  Dutch  [agricultural)  productivity 
figures  are  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
world,"  Colin  Clark  writes.  "Only  about  70% 
of  the  country  Is  farmed.  The  rest  consists 
of  urban  and  lndi;LBtrlal  sites,  or  of  dunes 
and  heaths  which  could  only  be  fertilized  at 
great  expense,  and  which  are  preserved  for 
forestry  and  recreation.  Dutch  agriculture 
produced  1,070  tons  of  gr:.:n  equivalent  per 
square  kilometer  of  farm  land  .  .  .  the  re- 
quirements (at  Dutch  standard  of  consump- 
tion) for  365  persons."  In  other  words,  al- 
though it  Is  the  most  densely  populated 
country  in  the  world,  the  Netherlands  can 
produce  on  Its  own  land  adequate  food  to 
feed  Its  own  population  at  a  high  standard 
of  living. 

Scientists  Paul  Ehrllch  and  John  P.  Hol- 
dren  have  disputed  the  relevance  of  popula- 
t'-on  density  figures  in  general  and  the  Dutch 
example  In  particular  to  the  determination 
of  what  constitutes  overpKjpulatlon.  They 
speak  of  a  "Netherlands  fallacy,"  and  point 
ov  t  that  "the  Netherlands  actually  requires 
large  chunks  of  the  earth's  resources  and  vast 
areas  of  land  not  within  Iti  borders  to  main- 
tain Itself.  For  example.  It  is  the  second 
largest  per  capita  importer  of  protein  in  the 
world  .  .  ."  What  the  argument  falls  to  take 
into  account,  of  course,  is  what  the  Nether- 
lands exports,  and  from  which  other  coun- 
tries treeing  with  the  Netherlands  benefit. 

Both  prosperity  and  the  high  Dutch  rale 
of  production  result  not  from  a  small  pop- 
ulation but  from  Its  possessing  of  advanced 
technology.  The  same  applies  to  other  coun- 
tries. Hong  Kong,  for  example,  which  houses 
3  1  million  people  aa  398  square  milea  (12,700 
per  square  mile)  has  been  able  to  double  Its 
output  of  gooda  and  aarvloes  In  two  years. 
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Yet  poverty  and  underdevelopment  are 
held  to  be  the  result  of  "overpopulation"  in 
countries  with  vastly  smaller  population  den- 
sities than  Holland  or  Hong  Kong.  England's 
population  density,  for  example,  Is  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  China,  with  Its  "teeming 
millions."  India,  with  156  persons  per  square 
kilometer — less  than  half  the  density  of  the 
Netherlands — and  China,  with  only  75  per 
square  kilometer,  continue  to  be  cited  as 
frightening  examples  of  "overpopulation."  In 
actual  fact,  the  conditions  in  which  most  of 
the  people  in  both  these  countries  live  prob- 
ably differ  little,  if  any,  from  the  conditions 
in  which  their  ancestors  lived  centuries  ago 
when  the  total  population  was  smaller  by 
millions  and  millions;  hence  their  poverty 
and  underdevelopment  can  hardly  be  as- 
cribed to  population  growth.  The  population 
density  of  the  United  States  is  only  10  per 
square  kilometer — compared  to  69  for  Asia 
and  92  lor  Europe. 

It  is  often  said  that  "half  the  world  is  go- 
ing to  bed  hungry  every  night."  Colin  Clark 
has  also  shown  how  grossly  inaccurate  this 
statement  is.  The  myth  began  with  an  asser- 
tion by  the  first  Director  General  of  the  U.N. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (PAO) 
that  two-thirds  of  mankind  was  suffering 
from  hunger.  Later  the  figure  was  reduced  to 
one  half  of  mankind,  but  the  second  figure 
was  hardly  more  accurate  than  the  first.  The 
basis  for  It  was  a  definition  that  considered 
malnourished  anyone  who,  In  Colin  Clark's 
words,  "did  not  eat  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Prance  or  Britain,  i.e.,  deriving  20  per  cent 
or  more  of  their  calorie  intaJce  from  animal 
products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  fats  and 
oils.  No  medical  evidence  whatsoever  was  pro- 
duced to  support  the  assertion  that  this  con- 
stituted the  borderline  of  malnutrition.  In 
fact,  when  one  looks  at  the  medical  records 
of  Prance  and  Britain,  it  appears  that  a  good 
many  of  the  mhabltants  are  suffering  from 
overnutrltlon  .  .  ." 

In  short,  it  did  not  require  the  FAO  to  in- 
form us  that  a  good  part  of  the  world  does 
not  eat  as  well  as  prosperous.  Industrialized 
Britain  and  Prance;  we  already  knew  that. 
But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  that  fact  to  the  as- 
sertion that  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  world  Is 
"going  to  bed  hungry."  The  true  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  world  is  feeding  itself  bet- 
ter than  It  ever  has.  If  some  do  not  eat  as 
well  as  others  we  are  no  doubt  confronted 
with  a  challenge  to  do  better  to  ease  the  lot 
of  the  less  fortunate.  But  the  nutrition  situa- 
tion of  the  world  as  a  whole  today  has  to  be 
compared  with  the  kinds  of  famine  and  hun- 
ger from  which  mankind  has  periodically  suf- 
fered throughout  most  of  its  existence  on 
earth,  prior  to  the  industrial  revolution  and 
the  rise  of  modern  agricultural  technology. 

Por  mankind  has  almost  always  been  on 
the  edge  of  misery  and  starvation.  Our  pros- 
pects on  the  food  front  are  in  many  ways 
more  hopeful  than  they  could  ever  have  been 
for  our  ancestors.  The  Paul  Ehrllchs  threaten 
us  with  famine,  and  use  this  threat  as  a  plea 
for  abortion-on-demand,  but  in  England 
alone  during  the  13th  Century,  famine  and 
hunger  struck  In  1203,  1209,  1224,  1236,  1239, 
1243,  1257,  1258,  1271,  1286.  1289,  1294,  1295, 
1298.  (It  Is  interesting  that  It  was  during  pre- 
cisely this  period  that  the  English  Common 
Law  began  to  throw  the  mantle  of  its  protec- 
tion over  the  child  "quick"  in  his  mother'* 
womb. )  One  of  the  most  heartening  events 
of  the  past  few  years  is  that,  in  spite  of 
threats  of  famine,  phenomena  such  as  the 
Irish  or  Bengali  famines  have  not  recurred — 
because  of  better  communications  and  the 
availability  in  many  countries  of  surpluses 
which  could  be  Fhlpped  to  famlr.e-tb.reatened 
peoples.  The  widespread  recent  starvation  In 
Nigeria  is  no  exception  since  1*.  was  due  to 
war.  not  to  the  inability  of  the  v,or;d,  or  even 
of  Ni(?eria  alone,  to  feed  the  starving;  the 
same  is  uue  of  the  Bengali  refugees  who  fled 


to   Indl*   following   mltltAry   kcUon   by   the 
Pakistani  army  in  Baat  Bengal. 

U  w«  ■uggeat,  hovaver,  that  th«  answer  to 
"overpoptUatlon"  may  lie  ta  a  oiore  rational 
economic  development  and  organlnatlon.  a* 
Pope  Paul  VI  suggested  in  his  1965  address  to 
tne  United  Nations,  we  usoaUy  meet  with 
two  objections. 

a)  Rapid  population  growth  makes  eco- 
nomic development  Impossible  since  the  extra 
mouths  to  feed  eat  up  any  gains  made.  This 
explanation  geems  deceptively  simple,  espe- 
cially since  Europe  and  the  United  States  de- 
veloped during  periods  of  rapid,  unprece- 
detited  population  growth;  and  Prance,  which 
led  Europe  In  most  material  and  cultural  re- 
spects in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  fell  behind 
In  the  Nineteenth,  when  her  population 
growth  rate  also  began  to  decline. 

b)  Ek;onomic  development  solves  nothing 
since  the  congestion,  environmental  pollution 
and  the  mountains  of  garbage  we  see  rising 
around  us  in  urban  America  today  are  in 
fact  nothing  else  than  that  ol'  DevQ  "pop- 
ulation explosion"  again,  this  time  in  its  de- 
veloped version.  This  argument  assumes,  of 
course,  that  our  present  American  economic 
system  of  what  we  may  call  "programmed 
waste"  is  the  only  possible  kind  of  "devel- 
oped" economy,  snd  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  that!  As  one  observer  has 
commented  about  our  present  economic  ar- 
rangements. ".  .  .  most  of  what  we  produce  .  . . 
simply  replaces  garbage:  new  cars,  for  ex- 
ample, to  replace  Junk  cars  ...  If  we  pro- 
duced half  as  many  automobiles  lasting  twice 
as  long,  nothing  would  change  except  the 
size  of  the  Junk  yards.  We  produce  some  five 
million  electric  refrigerators  each  year,  but 
the  number  of  families  that  own  electric 
refrigerators  goes  up  by  only  one  million.  Of 
4.4  million  clothes  washers  manufactured  an- 
nually, nearly  70  per  c!?nt  are  bought  by  peo- 
ple who  replace  their  old  ones.  (And  then,  of 
course,  there  are  the  electric  slicing  knives, 
toothbrushes,  can  openers,  and  hundreds  of 
other  marginal  consumer  gadgets  .  .  .)." 

In  glancing  at  these  two  objections  to 
economic  development  as  the  answer  to 
rapid  population  growth,  then,  we  are  struck 
by  the  cxirlous  consistency  which,  whether 
we  are  rich  or  poor,  developed  or  undevel- 
oped. Identlfle«  population  as  the  constant 
villain-  the  underdeveloped  countries  must 
control  population  in  order  to  be  able  to 
develop,  we  must  control  It  because  we  are 
developed! 

We  cannot  here  argue  In  detail  that  con- 
gestion and  pollution  are  not  the  result  of 
populstlon  growth  as  such.  We  shall  simply 
let  an  acknowledged  friend  of  population 
control  programs  argue  tt  briefly.  Mr.  William 
P  Bundy.  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  Affairs  and  now  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  M.IT,  recently  wrote:  "Mr  Nixon's 
new  national  goals  research  staff'  told  us 
the  obvious  the  other  day :  that  the  problem 
In  the  United  States  Is  not  food,  total  space, 
or  even  energy  supply,  but  rather  the  ever- 
growing choice  of  a  few  congested  areas  In 
which  to  live."  As  our  metropolitan  areas 
become  more  unnoanageable,  and  their  air 
unbreathable,  many  of  our  rural  areas  are 
In  fact  declining  Por  example,  about  half 
the  counties  in  the  United  States  actually 
Jo»f  population  during  the  lOeO's,  and  at 
the  present  time  some  70  per  cent  of  all 
Americans  live  on  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
land. 

".  .  .  In  a  vast  section  stretching  from  the 
Canadian  border  south  to  Texas,  a  slow  but 
steady  depopulation  Is  continuing."  a  feature 
story  In  the  Washington  Post  recently  re- 
portsd:  the  newspaper  Is  favoraJsle  both  to 
population  control  snd  abortk>n-oa-demand. 

Most  xuiiMct  :;av..  o<?*n  lo*ln(  people  for 
decade*  '  ».-r.  r!;:^  '.o  the  Post.  "Some  ID 
K»i-.-4ai  pxraJied  m  :-'n^ulatloa  In  18IK).  Oreen- 
w'.xxi  cvu'.'.-i  ^  ie>  .:ne  hf  been  under  way 
'  e  '  •  ».  <  v.eady  population  drop 
iiiKrr  .(j.eu   uiuy    u)    a  temporary  ol)    boom 
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In  the  IMO's.  The  1970  census  records  the 
latest  ebb.  Oreenwood  County  slipped  from 
a  population  of  11.363  to  9.141  during  the 
past  decade,  a  loss  of  nearly  19  per  cent." 

The  same  phenotnenon  Is  observable  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  niral  dwel- 
lers flock  Into  metropidltan  areas,  often  to 
llv«  in  crowded,  unsanitary,  ramshackle 
slums.  The  living  conditions  are  no  doubt 
deplorable  In  these  slums,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  their  Inhabitants  came  to  them 
for  the  moat  pert  voluntarily,  no  doubt  in 
search  of  the  better  life  supposedly  available 
in  or  around  the  cities.  This  points  to  a 
problem  not  of  "overpopulation"  as  such  but 
of  social  organization  and  of  the  distribution 
of  goods.  Jobs,  and  economic  activity.  Japan, 
which  has  spectacularly  reduced  Its  popula- 
tion growth  by  means  of  easy  abortions, 
nevertheless  has  a  congestion  and  pollution 
problem  which  equals  that  of  any  other  In- 
dustrialized country:  underpopulated  Aus- 
tralia also  has  an  industrial  pollution  prob- 
lem In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  13  million 
people  live  In  an  area  80  per  cent  as  big  as 
the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  India's  leading 
ecologlsts,  P^rofessor  R.  lUsra  of  Benares 
Hindu  University,  has  observed  that  the 
pollution  problem  in  India  "is  not  so  bad 
on  account  of  the  dispersion  of  80  per  cent 
of  the  population  over  villages."  "Urbaniza- 
tion and  Lndustnallzatlon  are  creating  dif- 
ficult situations,"   he  added. 

Mr.  WUllam  P.  Bundy's  conclusion  seems 
Irrefutable:  "Population  growth  Is  not  really 
the  major  factor  In  the  physical  pollution 
of  the  environment:  growth  per  person  in  liv- 
ing standards,  and  thus  in  raw  materials 
consunied  and  waste  produced.  Is  far  more 
Important." 

In  the  context  of  our  present  discussion  of 
abortioo.  let  us  transpose  this  last  state- 
ment Into  a  question:  Can  the  three  cars 
per  family,  the  multitudes  of  plastic  con- 
tainers and  metal  beer  cans,  and  the  all- 
pervaslve  alr-conditloning  our  economy 
seems  determined  to  produce,  and  so  nmny 
people  seem  to  want,  really  be  used  as  ex- 
cuses for  scraping  live  babies  out  of  their 
mothers'  wombs?  In  affluent  America  today, 
where  the  principal  nutrition  problem  re- 
mauis  obesity  tu>t  malnourlsbment,  this  Is 
about  what  the  argun^nt  for  abortion-on- 
demand  from  the  "population  explosion" 
anusuQts  to.  Once  again,  the  Abortion  Im- 
perative seems  to  override  any  of  the  per- 
tinent facta  about  population. 

The  pertinent  facts  about  population  sug- 
gest that  we  may  soon  be  grappling  with 
widespread  dislocations  stemming  from  a  too 
rapid  decline  In  our  population  growth  rate. 
We  have  spoken  of  that  decline  above.  Dr. 
Ansley  J.  Coale.  Director  of  the  Otnce  of 
Population  Research  at  Princeton,  believes 
that  "a  zero  rate  of  increase  In  the  United 
States  starting  Inunedtately  Is  not  feasible 
and  I  believe  not  desirable.  The  reason  Is 
the  age  composition  of  the  population  that 
our  past  history  of  birth  and  death  rates 
has  left  to  us.  We  have  an  especlnlly  young 
population  now  t>ecause  of  the  postwar  baby 
boom  One  consequence  is  that  our  death 
rate  Is  much  lower  than  it  would  be  In  a 
population  that  had  long  had  low  fertility. 
That  Is.  t>ecause  our  population  is  young,  a 
high  proportion  of  it  Is  concentrated  In  ages 
where  the  risk  of  mortality  Is  small.  There- 
fore. If  we  were  to  attain  a  zero  growth  rate 
Immediately,  It  would  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
birth  rate  about  In  half.  For  the  next  IS  or 
30  years,  women  would  have  to  bear  children 
at  a  rate  that  would  produce  only  a  little 
over  one  child  per  completed  family.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  we  would  have  a  very  pecu- 
liar age  distribution  with  a  great  shortage 
of  young  people  The  attendant  social  and 
e'Tonomlc  disruptions  represent  too  large  a 
cost  of  pay  for  the  advantages  that  we  might 
derive  from  reducing  growth  to  tero  right 
away  .  .  ." 

Dr.    Arthur    8.    Fleming,    a    Secretary    of 
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Health.  Education  and  Welfare  In  the  Elsen- 
hower adminlstraUon.  told  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  In  November.  1971.  that 
the  problem  of  raising  the  income  of  the 
elderly  was  the  most  serious  problem  before 
the  conference.  One  quarter  of  ail  persons 
over  65  In  the  United  States  live  on  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  level.  We  can  Imagine  how 
this  problem  will  be  magnified  as  the  per- 
centage of  elderly  In  the  population  Increases, 
while  the  number  of  tax -payers  in  their  pro- 
ductive years  decreases  proportionately.  We 
can  Imagine  too  In  a  population  with  a  dis- 
proportionate niimber  of  old  people  that  the 
cry  for  "mercy  killing"  will  become  as  In- 
sl.stent  as  the  cry  for  easy  abortion  today. 

Other  Industrialized  countries  have  already 
been  affected  by  the  problems  of  too-rapid 
population  decline  Japan  Is  already  import- 
ing Korean  labor,  while  the  Netherlands — 
which  we  have  already  cited  as  the  most 
densely  populated  country  In  the  world — Is 
Importing  as  laborers  young  Spaniards.  Ital- 
ians. Croats.  Serbs  and  even  Turks!  Demog- 
raphers at  a  recent  B^ropean  population 
conference  In  Strasbourg.  Prance,  have  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  at  the  dislocations 
being  caused  by  a  shortage  of  young  people 
even  as  non-productive,  retired  people  con- 
tinue to  increase  proportionately  to  the  pop- 
ulation at  large. 

Before  Zero  Population  Growth  can  get  Its 
campaign  fully  underway,  the  entire  terms 
of  the  population  problem  may  have  changed, 
and  we  will  be  occupied  with  the  conse- 
quences of  declining  population  growth 
rates! 

If  these  are  the  true  facts  about  the  so- 
called  "population  explosion,"  then,  what  can 
we  think  of  an  official  Commission  which  de- 
lilserately  by-passes  the  significance  of  all 
the  available  data  and  uses  Its  official  status 
Instead  to  advance  the  cause  of  abortlon-on- 
demand?  This  Is  exactly  the  situation  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future,  chaired  by  John  D, 
Rockefeller  m.  Established  by  Congress  in 
1970,  the  Commission  delivered  its  report  in 
March,  1973,  and  called  not  only  for  abor- 
tion-on -demand,  not  only  for  government- 
financed  abortions,  but  for  may  other  frank- 
ly antlfamlllal  measures  such  as  contracep- 
tive services  for  minors,  teaching  the  contra- 
ceptive and  abortion  mentality  In  the 
schools,  under  the  title  of  so-called  "sex  edu- 
cation." making  sterilization  more  widely 
available,  and  "comprehensive"  Institutional 
day  care  for  all  children.  Those  children  who 
escape  abortion  and  get  born,  in  the  new  so- 
ciety envisaged  by  this  Rockefeller  Commis- 
sion, can  apparently  look  forward  to  a  regi- 
mented  Institutionalized   upbringing. 

It  Is  not  as  If  all  the  data  we  have  dis- 
cussed had  not  been  available  to  the  Com- 
mission with  Its  large  budget  and  profes- 
sional staff.  Indeed  Its  report  confirmed  every 
major  point  covered  above  when  It  said  that 
"the  United  States  today  Is  cliaracterlzed  by 
low  population  density,  considerable  open 
space,  a  declining  birthrate,  movement  out 
of  the  central  cities."  How  then  could  the 
Commission  arrive  at  such  drastic  recom- 
mendations? The  answer  ssems  to  lie  in  the 
Commission's  admission  thot  "one  of  the 
basic  themes  underlying  our  analysis  and 
policy  recomftiendatlons  la  the  substitution 
of  quality  for  quantify,-  that  Is,  we  should 
concern  ourselves  with  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans  rather  than  merely 
adding  more  Americans."   (Emphasis  added) 

Prescinding  for  a  moment  from  what  sort 
of  quality  we  would  really  have  in  a  society 
where  klUlng-on-demand  had  become  the 
conscious  policy  of  the  government,  let  us 
translate  the  Commission's  admission  Into 
plainer  English,  as  follows:  "Since  we  can- 
not Justify  abortlcn-on-demand  and  the 
other  antl-llfe  measures  we  are  after  on  the 
basis  of  the  'population  explosion'  which  It 
was  our  mandate  to  study — unfortunately  tt 
turns  out  that  there  isn't  any  "population 
explo:ilon' — we  will  have  to  Justify  our  antl- 
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life  recommendations  on  some  other  basis 
than  sheer  nximbers  of  people;  hence  we  must 
shift  our  couc«rn  over  to  the  'quality  of 
life.'  " 

Ridiculous  at  It  seems,  this  is  exactly  where 
the  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future  finds  Itself.  We  initially 
defined  the  Abortion  Imp>eratlve  as  the  belief 
that,  whatever  other  considerations  might 
obtain,  we  must  at  any  rate  get  on  with 
abortions  and  ever  more  abortions.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's Commission  could  not  have  provided 
a  more  striking  example  of  the  mentality 
which  has  been  created  by  the  Abortion  Im- 
perative! 

3.  Whatever  the  problems  which  stem  from 
accomplished  or  expected  population  growth, 
■ve  cannot  abandon  moral  meai^  in  seeking 
solutions. 

Any  reasonable  view  of  the  real  facts 
about  population,  congestion,  and  pollution 
win  preclude  the  desperate  measures  which 
are  being  urged  upon  us  by  population  con- 
trollers. We  must  oon»tantly  remind  our- 
selves of  the  strong  element  of  selfish  Inter- 
est In  the  spectacle  o*  the  rich,  education, 
and  afBuent  calllag  so  loudly  for  popula- 
tion control — they  ntean  population  control 
especlaUy  for  those  they  consider  "undesir- 
able" or  "uneducated.  "  ".  .  .  Just  as  the  once 
Invisible  under  classes  tried  to  get  theirs," 
Peter  Shrag  has  written,  "those  who  already 
had  It  announced  the  environment  was  being 
destroyed."  The  spectacle  of  a  Rockefeller 
beading  the  Commission  seemingly  deter- 
mined to  do  in  the  "once  invisible  under 
rlnwrin"  will  surely  not  be  lost  on  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

But  even  If  our  situation  were  really  as 
bad  as  the  population  C^assandras  sey,  we 
would  still  not  be  Justified  in  reeortlng  to 
Immoral  means  In  solving  our  problems.  Dr. 
Ehrllch  thinks  we  are  ail  doomed  U  we  don't 
get  o»jr  population  under  control,  but  in  the 
aenee  he  Is  y^liring  about  we  are  all  doomed 
anyway.  Not  a  single  on©  of  us  but  will  die. 
If  not  In  one  o<  Dr.  Ehrllch's  faminee,  then 
at  the  very  least  of  old  age  In  the  meantime. 
we  must  strive  to  live  c  ur  lives  In  accordance 
with  the  mora!  law  whi  -h  mankind  has  often 
trani^ressed  'tux  PHrely  do:iied  m  principle; 
we  must  maintain  re.spe>ct  and  reverence  fc* 
htiman  life,  especially  the  lives  of  others, 
whatever  misfortunes  might  befall  tis.  These 
are  not  inerely  Christian  imperatives;  It  was 
8ocrat«s  a  ho  said  thai  it  was  better  to  suffer 
evil  than  to  inflict  It. 

The  idea  that  we  mi»y  destroy  some  of  our 
unborn  brethren  In  order  to  maintain  our 
affluence,  comfort,  convenience,  or  standard 
of  living — In  a  fearful  yet  wholly  exact 
■ense — Is  the  morality  of  shipwrecked  sur- 
vivors who  would  kill  and  eat  one  of  their 
number  in  order  to  survive.  None  of  us  Is 
going  to  survive  forever.  How  can  we  Justify 
doing  evil  for  whatever  imagined  temporary 
g«ln? 
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dents  Saturday  night  after  becoming  In- 
volved In  traffic  disputes. 

In  Manhattan,  at  5l8t  Street  near  10th 
Avenue,  an  18-year-old  girl  from  Scotch 
Plains,  NJ.,  visiting  the  city  with  five 
friends,  viras  shot  and  killed  by  a  girl  in 
another  car  after  a  minor  collision. 

According  to  the  police  of  the  Third  De- 
tective District  homicide  and  assault  squad, 
the  girl,  Wanda  Armstrong,  had  come  to  the 
city  with  four  youths  and  another  girl  to 
visit  a  discotheque.  At  57th  Street  aiid  lOih 
Avenue,  the  groups  Oldsmoblle  was  slde- 
swtped  by  a  Ford  Maverick  that  kept  going. 

The  driver  of  the  Oldsmoblle,  James 
Wynn,  22  years  old,  of  Newark,  pursued  the 
other  car  and  caught  up  to  It  at  51st  Street. 
The  police  said  that  when  Mise  Armstrong 
stepped  out  to  write  down  the  license  num- 
ber, a  girl  in  the  other  car  drew  a  pistol  and 
shot  her.  She  died  later  In  St.  Clare's  Hos- 
pital. 

The  police  are  seeking  the  Maverick  and 
its  occvipants. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW     V.    RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REfKESE>rrATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 
Mr  BINGH.^M  Mr  Speaker,  the  wide- 
spread posses.slon  and  use  of  handguns 
In  this  countr>'  today  Is,  unfortunately, 
remlnl-scent  of  the  days  of  the  gunsling- 
er  In  ihr  Old  West.  As  the  article  below 
which  ail!  cared  m  Iho  November  5  edi- 
tion of  Uie  New  York  Times  reveals,  now, 
as  then,  the  briefest  en -ount«r  can  lead 
to  tragic  results  v:hen  handguns  are 
present : 

Girl,  18.  Shot  in  Miotown 
Two  people  were  slain  in  separate  Incl- 


JODTT  STATEMENT  Or  ALL  ASSETS.   WILLIAM  AND 
JOAN    LEHMAN 

Cash  In  bank,  »3,600.00. 

Equity  m  residence,*  *8,000  00. 

Certificate  of  savings.  teO.OOO.OO. 

Miscellaneous  stocks,  (2,300.00. 

Ijong  term  note  receivable  from  William 
Lehman.  Jr.,  $165,000.00. 

Book  value  of  stock  In  William  Lehman 
Bulck  and  Affiliated  Cos.,  $377,379.00. 

Investment  In  Joan  Lehman  Jewelry  Co., 
$5,300.00. 

Total  assests,  $621,579X)0. 

My  wife  and  I  do  not  own  any  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages  or  real  estate  except  that  listed 
above. 

Vlu-iAAM  Lehman. 
Acknowledged  before  me  this  30th  Day  of 
November,   1973   at   Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Bettk  W.  Huestek, 
Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

■  .F    FL.lRU  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  my  past  practice,  I  am  subniitlmg 
for  the  Record  my  copy  of  the  joint  m- 
come  tax  return  my  wife  and  I  filed  for 
1972. 

1  am  also  submitting  a  copy  of  our 
statement  of  assets.  The  material  fol- 
lows : 

vs.  Individual  Income  Tax  Retxjbn 
William  and  Joan  Lehman. 
Present  home  address  2269  N.E  .  163  Street. 
City.  North  Miami  Beach.  Florida  33138. 

FILING    STATTm 

2  Married  filing  joint  return. 

EXXMJTIONS 

6  Yourself 

7  Wife  (husband). 

8  First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  Uved  with  you,  Thomas. 

10  Total  exemptions  claimed,  3, 

INCOME 

11  Wages,  $76,423. 

12a  Dividends,  $162;  12b  less  exclusion, 
$134;  balance,  $38. 

13  Interest  Income,  $9,237. 

14  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  Interest  (from  line  45),  $574. 

15  Total,  $86,262. 

17  Adjusted  gross  income.  $86,262. 

18  Tax,  check  It  from:  Form  4726,  $26,570. 

20  Income  tax,  $26,570. 

21  Other  taxes,  $40. 

22  Total,  $26,610. 

23  Total  Federal  Income  tax  withheld. 
$20,348. 

26  Other  payments.  $243. 

27.  Total,  $20,591. 

28  If  line  22  Is  larger  than  line  27,  enter 
balance  due  IRS,  $6,019. 

Did  you,  at  any  lime  during  the  taxable 
year,  have  any  Interest  In  or  signature  or 
other  authority  over  a  bank,  securliles.  or 
other  financial  account  In  a  foreign  country 
(except  In  a  U.S.  military  banking  faculty 
operated  by  a  U.S.  financial  institution)  ?  No. 
WuxiAM  and  Joatv  Lxhman. 


■Residence  lUted  In  1972  net  worth  state- 
ment was  sold  In  1973.  A  downpaymect  of 
$8.00000  was  made  on  a  npw  home  ajid  :he 
remainder  ot  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  was 
put  In  a  Certificate  of  Deposit  listed  above. 


IMPEACHMENT:    PLAYING   WITH 
FIRE? 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.i.iNcis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  im- 
peachment talk  by  the  Coiigress  is  in- 
creasing, and  I  believe  that  most  Mem- 
bers would  ackr.owU?dge  that  as  ihe  pos- 
sibility of  that  development  draws  closer, 
we  should  strive  to  obta^  our  objectivity. 

With  that  thought  in  mind.  I  think  the 
record  should  be  somewhat  balanced  on 
the  subject  of  iinr>eachment.  I  insert  into 
the  Recxjrd  the  text  of  an  address  by 
George  Anastaplo.  profes.sor  o!  political 
science  at  Rosary  College  :n  Chicagt).  on 
the  subject  of  impeachment.  His  remarks 
entitled.  "Impeachmem :  Playing  With 
Fire':'  was  delivered  at  Liie  Univer^itv  of 
Chicago  on  Tuesday,  November  27. 

The  addre.'is  follows: 
I^^PE.^CHMr?^^:    F^LAyrNo    WrrH    Fmr' 
(By  George  Anas'.aplo  i 

I  t)eueve  it  uiuLkely  despiie  ail  Uie  atita- 
tion  of  this  subject  we  have  had  thai  Mr. 
Nlxou  will  ever  be  mip)eached  by  t-he  present 
House  of  Represeii tames  I  am  conf.dent, 
moreover,  that  if  he  should  hftp[>en  to  t>e  un- 
peached  by  the  House  he  cannot  readily  be 
convKled  by  the  Seu&te  or.  int  curiously 
flimsy  lyev  genuinely  diMiviieting  i  evidence 
now  available  But  I  an;  also  coiihdent  itial 
further  reveiaticus  of  Exetutjve  miscoaduct 
in  recent  years  can  revive  ser.cnif  impeach- 
ment talk  :"roni  tm^i-  to  time  Bcr.  partisan- 
ship and  curiosity  can  keep  the  pijt  txjiiing 
through  1974  What,  then,  is  the  best  way  for 
us  to  proceed  new'' 

Ib  this  not  the  tune  before  civil  decord 
shakes  the  ccuiury  eve;,  mare  than  it  has  al- 
ready, for  the  leaders  ot  Ccngress  and  the 
Executive  i  with  the  suppOTi  of  tiie  respon- 
sible presti  to  settle  the  proi<  infed  crisis 
which  has  tx^n  generated  by  tlie  unseemly 
Waters-ate  exposure''  Should  it  not  be  kept 
m  mind,  in  \,h^  interest*  of  moderation,  that 
the  harm  done  to  this  country  by  the  ac- 
knowledged co;idu<-t  (especially  wr^ii  respect 
to  foreign  policy)  of  the  lai-t  four  Democratic 
adnunistrations  ui  Washington  lias  beei;  no 
less  serious  than  the  harm  done  by  tl.e  cr^m- 
Inal  oouipiratort-  of  liie  present  Republican 
admuiLvtratlon?  That  is  liliould  we  not  re- 
su.re  among  ourselves  a  sense  ol  prL>poriian 
about  wliav  the  Nixou  aduiinistration  has 
and  has  not  done  and.  evea  more  Important, 
about  what  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
do  hereafter? 
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I  believe  there  are.  In  our  present  circum- 
stances, three  prudential  courses  of  action 
to  choose  among.  That  Is.  domestic  tranquil- 
ity seems  to  me  to  require,  well  before  the 
end  of  January  1974.  one  of  these  three  set- 
tlements of  a  constitutional  crisis  which  Is 
both  nightmarish  and  ludicrous:  (1)  the 
removal  of  Mr.  NUon  from  office,  or  (2)  his 
resignation  for  the  good  both  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  hlmseU.  or  (3)  the  firm  and  an- 
nounced determination  by  all  our  principal 
political  leaders  to  close  accounts  on  the  1973 
Presidential  campaign  eoid  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones. 

Immediate  removal  of  the  President  from 
office  requires  more  efficiency,  self-assurance 
and  toughness  than  Congress  seems  capable 
of  at  this  time,  unless  much  more  evidence 
than  la  likely  to  be  available  should  be 
brought  forward  to  Implicate  Mr.  Nixon  per- 
sonally in  "Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors,"  or  unless  Mr.  Nixon  should 
become  so  disturbed  as  to  make  his  removal 
appear  obviously  necessary  to  everyone  with 
whom  he  comes  Into  contact. 

Resignation  would  be.  of  course,  the  sim- 
plest of  the  three  prudent  settlements  I  have 
listed.  But  this  action  may  be  more  selX- 
sacrlflclng  than  Mr.  NUon  Is  capable  of — 
unless  he  should  become  even  more  depressed 
than  he  has  sometimes  appeared  to  have 
been  In  recent  months.  Were  Mr  NUon 
selfless  enough  to  resign  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  it  might  be  argued  by  his  more 
cynical  critics,  there  would  never  have  de- 
veloped around  the  White  House  the  grasp- 
ing attitudes  which  have  spawned  the  pres- 
ent general  distrust  of  the  President.  I,  how- 
ever, do  not  consider  his  resignation  un- 
thinkable. Certainly,  he  could  well  resign  If 
he  should  happen  to  be  Impeached  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

But  since  we  cannot  count  on  Congress 
acting  expeditiously  or  on  Mr.  NUon  con- 
veniently resigning,  the  third  course  I  have 
suggested  (that  of  "closing  accounts")  seems 
to  me  the  most  sensible  for  the  country  to 
rely  upon.  It  is  a  course  which  does  lie  with- 
in the  capacities  both  of  Congress  and  of  In- 
formed citizens  to  pursue  responsibly  in  the 
present  circumstances.  Indeed.  It  Is  a  course 
which  utilizes  those  political  skills  of  self- 
restraint  and  compromise  which  seasoned 
politicians  are  good  at. 

Thus,  It  seems  to  me  prudent  to  propose 
at  this  time.  Congress  should,  with  all  de- 
liberate speed,  terminate  Its  public  Investiga- 
tions of  the  1973  campaign  and  permit  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  return  to  Its  nor- 
mal functions  Public  speculation  about  pos- 
sible Impeachment  should  be  flrmly  dis- 
couraged. This  means  that  Mr.  NUon  should 
be  tacitly  granted  an  amnesty  of  sorts,  an 
amnesty  which  toth  recognizes  his  abilities 
and  his  foreign  policy  contributions  and 
guards  against  his  character  and  his  domestic 
shortcomings.  He  should  be  allowed,  that  is. 
to  finish  the  remainder  of  his  term  "on 
probation."  In  eighteen  months  we  and  a 
miserable  President  will  already  be  looking 
ahe«ul  to  the  election  and  Inauguration  of  a 
new  Chief  Executive. 

It  is  salutary  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
imxnedlate  causes  of  trouble  for  the  NUon 
*dmlnlstr*tlon  have  not  been  Its  financial 
shenanigans  and  farcical  burglaries  but 
rather  the  subsequent  lU-concelved  official 
attempts  to  conceal  the  ramlflcattons  of  such 
criminal  misbehavior  (Does  not  this  mean 
that  unless  an  administration  is  In  the  posi- 
tion to  proceed  as  effectively  as  President 
Johnson's  seems  to  have  been  in  covering  up 
the  ramifications  of  the  Bobby  Baker  scan- 
dal, It  IS  far  safer  not  to  try  at  all?) 

I  am  reminded,  by  the  crowd  of  Incompe- 
tents around  Mr  NUon  at  the  tune  of  the 
Watergate  burglary,  of  the  crowd  of  incom- 
petents around  Mr  Kennedy  at  the  time  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion.  That  Kennedy 
crowd  exhibited  the  reckless  side  of  Demo- 
cratic cnuadlnf:  this  NUon  crowd  exhibited 
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the  seamy  side  of  Republican  law-and-order- 
Ing. 

We  continue  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
1961  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle.  Indeed,  was  not 
the  1973  Watergate  burglary  team  Itself,  with 
Its  dedicated  Cuban- American  participants 
and  with  its  absurd  campsilgns  against  sub- 
version, rooted  in  the  1961  debacle?  It  should 
be  emphasized,  on  the  other  hand,  that  little 
damage  would  have  been  done  to  the  country 
by  the  8tmateur  efforts  of  the  Nixon  crowd 
If  they  had  never  been  exposed.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  chance  exposure  can  be  some- 
what helpful  If  It  Induces  us  both  to  cut  a 
long-exalted  Presidency  down  to  constitu- 
tional size  and  to  reform  our  overly  per- 
missive election  laws.  These  corrections  we 
see  some  signs  of  already,  as  well  as  the  res- 
urrection of  an  Independent  Department  of 
Justice.  That  being  so,  we  should  quit  while 
we  are  still  ahead — before  our  politics  be- 
come truly  desperate  and  nasty. 

Desperation  may  already  be  evident  in  Mr. 
NUons  erratic  reversals  with  respect  to  the 
release  of  the  White  House  tapes — those  mis- 
chievous tapes  which  (for  all  the  fuss  which 
has  been  made  about  them)  are  not  likely 
to  do  much  more  than  confirm  our  worst 
suspicions  about  the  way  Richard  NUon  has 
always  conducted  his  poUtlcad  affairs.  Heis 
not  the  self-righteous  Nixon  administration 
been  sufficiently  exposed,  humiliated  and 
even  crippled?  Do  we  dare  continue  to  play 
with  Are? 

Responsible  leaders  of  the  country  (In  gov- 
ernment and  out)  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
make  some  such  appeal  as  this  to  American 
public  opinion: 

"We  play  vcith  fire  If  we  use,  or  appear  to 
use,  the  courts  and  congressional  committees 
to  second-guess  the  American  electorate, 
especially  when  Its  verdict  Is  as  massive  as  It 
was  In  the  1973  election.  That  election,  we 
should  remember,  concluded  with  about  as 
honest  a  count  as  any  we  have  had  In  re- 
cent years,  despite  the  misguided  efforts  of 
the  overflnanced  and  underbralned  Commit- 
tee to  Reelect  the  President  It  is  likely  to 
be  suspected  and  hence  resented,  when  pub- 
lic passions  cool,  that  the  Implacable  critics 
of  Mr.  NUon  eagerly  exploited  one  last 
chance  to  'get'  him.  Mr.  NUon  is  Indeed  a 
man  who  makes  It  easy  (If  not  even  fashion- 
able) to  dislike  him.  The  depth  of  the  animus 
against  him  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  not 
even  a  spectacular  Mideast  war  on  the  un- 
precedented disgrace  of  a  Vice-President  can 
long  keep  Presidential  'scandals'  out  of  the 
headlines.  But  the  temptation  to  settle  old 
scores  with  Mr.  NUon  should  be  resisted,  lest 
new  and  even  more  serious  grievances  be  cre- 
ated with  which  we  will  all  have  to  live  for 
a  generation. 

"We  play  teith  fire  if  we  ever  establish  In 
this  country  the  precedent  of  using  a  Con- 
gress dominated  by  one  political  party  to 
undermine  by  plausible  threats  of  impeach- 
ment an  Administration  of  another  party.  We 
should  be  careful,  that  Is,  not  to  stumble 
into  a  de  facto  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  constitutional  arrangement  which 
requires  that  the  executive  retain  the  'con- 
fidence' of  the  legislature  There  are  for  us 
advantages  In  having  fixed  terms  of  office, 
especially  as  protection  for  those  Presidents 
who  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  popular  support 
while  pursuing  the  common  good  (The  ex- 
perience of  President  Lincoln  In  disciplining 
his  generals  comes  to  mind,  as  does  that  of 
President  Truman  after  he  fired  the  tempo- 
rarily popular  but  clearly  Insubordinate 
Douglas  MacArthur.)  That  Is.  we  don't  have, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  develop  soon,  the  per- 
vasive social  checks  on  a  volatile  public  opin- 
ion which  are  needed  to  make  parliamentary 
government  work  responsibly. 

"We  play  xritfi  /Ire  if  we  allow  our  televi- 
sion-heightened taste  for  theatrical  excesses 
to  Influence  our  politics.  We  the  people  are 
on  the  verge  of  believing  that  nothing  Is 
significant   If  It   Is  not  outlandish    Are   w« 
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compensating  ourselves,  by  staged  experi- 
ments In  Impeachment,  for  the  boring  char- 
acter both  of  the  1972  election  and  of  the 
NUon  administration?  And,  even  more  Im- 
portant, are  we  using  a  dramatic  hounding 
of  the  President  as  a  means  of  purging  our- 
selves of  the  killing  we  should  never  have 
permitted  In  Vietnam?  However  that  may  be, 
we  should  moderate  our  fevered  public  dis- 
cussion and  thereby  make  less  likely  any  re- 
course to  foolish  measures  abroad  or  at  home 
by  a  desperate  President  or  by  his  Indignant 
critics. 

"In  short,  the  fire  which  threatens  to  get 
out  of  hand  should  be  deliberately  covered 
up  and  smothered,  lest  unrelenting  political 
warfare  and  demagogic  manipulation  of  the 
Constitution  become  routine  among  us." 

This  Is.  it  seems  to  me,  the  sort  of  public 
appeal  that  responsible  leaders,  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  repentent  President,  should 
make  to  the  mature  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try— an  appeal  which  recognizes  shortcom- 
ings and  mistakes  and.  if  need  be.  even  cor- 
ruption In  high  places.  Impeachment.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten,  Is  not  Intended 
primarily  to  punish  past  misdeeds  but  to 
prevent  future  mlsgovernment.  The  politi- 
cal health  of  the  country  always  depends  on 
sensible  Congressional  determinations  as  to 
which  (if  any)  "high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors" should  be  taken  seriously  for  im- 
peachment purposes. 

The  time  to  have  talked  seriously  about 
Presidential  Impeachment.  I  should  add.  was 
during  our  ruinous  Involvement  In  the  Viet- 
nam war,  not  after  a  President's  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  There  is,  after  all,  a  limit  to  how  seri- 
ously such  crimes  as  burglary  should  be 
taken,  even  when  they  have  been  aggravated 
by  an  attempted  obstruction  of  Jtistlce. 

I  should  also  add  that  everyone  who  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  sanctity  of  the  inile  of  law 
among  us  should  be  reassured  that  there  will 
be.  within  the  five-year  period  provided  by 
the  statute  of  limitations,  time  enough  when 
a  new  administration  takes  charge  In  Janu- 
ary 1977  to  expose  and  Indict  any  unpunished 
criminals  of  the  1973  presidential  campaign. 
In  the  meantime,  much  more  than  enough 
has  already  happened  (without  the  need  for 
actual  Impeachment)  to  Impress  upon  Presi- 
dents, present  and  future,  that  the  laws  of 
the  land  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  However 
that  may  be.  a  responsible  public  should  be 
concerned  both  about  the  moral  fitness  of 
Its  leaders  and  about  a  measured  response 
to  revelations  of  moral  fallings. 

TT:us.  It  should  be  recognized  that  there 
may  be.  In  the  cuirent  demands  for  investi- 
gation and  Impeachment,  a  considerable 
amount  of  silliness  and  self-indulgence,  If 
not  even  hysteria.  There  may  be  as  well  too 
much  of  the  political  paranoia  which  has,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  corrupted  the  crowd 
around  Mr.  Nixon.  Some  of  Mr  Nixon's  crowd 
have  long  seen  foreign  subversion  lurking 
behind  every  domestic  dissenter.  Some  of  his 
critics,  on  the  other  hand,  now  manage  to  see 
an  Incipient  dictator  even  In  a  President  who 
Is  very  much  on  the  run.  Both  camps  of  ex- 
tremists should  be  counselled,  along  with 
the  American  people  and  the  American  press, 
to  "take  it  easy" — a  most  salutary  prescrip- 
tion for  the  perp>etuatlon  of  constitutional- 
ism In  the  United  States. 

(Norr. — George  Anastaplo  Is  Lecturer  In 
the  Liberal  Arts,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  of  Phi- 
losophy, Rosary  College.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  Constitutionalist  Notes  on  the  First 
Amendment  (published  by  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  Press  In  1971)  and  of  Hu- 
man Being  and  Citizen:  Essays  on  Virtue, 
Freedom  and  the  Common  Good  (to  b*  pub- 
lished by  Swallow  Press  in  1974). 

(This  talk,  originally  prepared  In  late  Octo- 
ber 1973,  was  delivered  at  Breckinridge  House, 
The  University  of  Chicago,  November  37, 
1973.) 
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THE  REAL  LEGACY  OF  THE 
KENNEDY  YEARS 


HON    LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


OF    KEW     YORK. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  10th 
anniversary  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  death, 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  reflect  on  the 
spirit  and  drive  this  great  man  gave  the 
country.  No  one  has  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject more  effectively  than  Mr.  William 
Attwood,  whose  article  I  insert  in  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The   Real   Legact    op   the    Kennedy    Yeahs 
(By  William  Attwood) 

It  was  the  summer  of  '60  and  we  were  sit- 
ting around  over  drinks  In  the  deepening 
twUlght  of  Joe  Alsop's  Georgetown  garden — 
Jack  Kennedy,  a  few  old  friends  and  a  couple 
of  newly  recruited  speechwrlters.  like  me. 
He  was  talking  about  the  campaign  that  was 
Just  getting  underway.  "By  October  the  only 
Issue  wUl  be  NUon  or  me — which  one  of  us 
do  they  trust.  I  think  the  big  difference  be- 
tween us  Is  that  I  want  to  be  President  be- 
cause I  want  to  use  the  power  of  the  office  to 
get  things  done  NUon  Just  wants  to  be  Pres- 
ident, period — all  he's  really  Interested  in  Is 
the  office."  I  was  sitting  next  to  him  as  he 
said  this  and  I  still  remember  bow  he  tapped 
my  knee  for  emphasis  with  that  Jabbing  fore- 
finger that  we  all  got  to  know  so  well  In  the 
campaign  every  time  he  said.  "This  is  a  great 
country.  But  I  think  we  can  do  better." 

I  was  never  a  New  Frontier  insider.  I  knew 
Kennedy  moetly  as  a  boss,  and  he  was  a 
good  one.  You  always  knew  where  he  stood 
and  If  you  had  an  Idea,  you  could  get  to  him 
he  was  never  too  busy  to  listen.  Once,  when 
I'd  written  an  article  he  liked,  he  sent  me  a 
note  that  ended.  "Many  thanks."  Well,  look- 
ing back  now,  I  wish  I  could  say  "many 
thanks"  to  him  for  something  not  so  tangible 
as  an  article  but  much  more  important  It's 
for  having  made  me  and  my  generation — 
som«  oX  us  anyway — feel  alive,  exhilarated 
and  prouder  to  be  Americans  than  we'd  ever 
been  before.  This  is  no  small  thing.  It  takes 
a  lot  to  give  you  this  kind  of  feeling  when 
you're  past  40  and  have,  as  they  say,  been 
around. 

Ten  years  ago  tomorrow  I  was  lunching  at 
Marietta  Ttee's  on  East  79th  Street  when  her 
young  daughter  Penelope  came  in  and  said 
the  President  had  been  shot.  I  got  up  and 
rushed  out  to  find  a  cab  Some  construction 
workers  were  clu.stered  aro\md  a  portable 
radio,  looking  stunned.  "Is  it  true?"  One  of 
them  nodded  Down  at  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  UN,  where  I  was  then  working,  some  of 
the  staff  had  already  assembled  In  Adlal 
Stevenson's  office.  The  TV  was  on;  It  was 
true,  all  right,  and  there  was  a  story  out 
that  Johnson  had  had  a  heart  attack.  When 
the  official  announcement  came  through  that 
the  President  was  dead,  I  remember  looking 
over  at  Stevenson,  who  was  sitting  at  his 
desk.  For  a  moment  he  held  hla  head  In  hla 
hands,  then  he  bopan  quietly  giving  instruc- 
tions on  what  litid  lo  be  done  before  finally 
peaihlnK  for  a  pa<l  and  slowly  writing  the 
statement  ttial  had  to  be  made 

In  the  evening  I  met  Bill  Arthur,  the 
editor  of  Look,  at  a  Madison  Avenue  bar.  He 
was  stunned,  too.  but  he  had  a  technical 
problem  to  cope  with.  Look  had  a  Christmas 
issue  going  to  press  with  a  story  about  the 
Kennedys  In  the  White  House  It  had  to  be 
scratched  but  could  I  write  a  reminiscence 
by  Monday  morning  to  fill  the  space?  It 
seemed  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  spend  the 
weekend,  and  I  started  writing  It  the  next 
afternoon    coming    back    from    Washington, 
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where  we'd  gone  with  Stevenson  to  view  the 
casket  in  the  White  House.  This  Is  what  I 
wrote  about  that  moment:  "Jack  Kennedy 
was  so  much  a  part  of  everything  we  did  in 
Washington  that  the  day  after  his  death, 
waiting  at  the  State  Deparment  before  going 
over  to  the  White  House.  I  still  found  It 
hard  to  believe.  Impossible,  really,  that  he 
would  not  be  there  to  greet  us  In  his  ofBce. 
He  had  been  dead,  after  all,  less  than  24 
hours.  It  wasn't  until  I  walked  Into  the 
darkened  East  Room  and  saw  the  flag-draped 
casket  that  I  fully  realized  we  had  :o6t  him — 
and  what  an  unexpectedly  personal  loss  It 
was  for  someone  like  me  who  bad  know  blm 
so  fleetlngly." 

It  rained  all  that  weekend  and  there  was 
nothing  on  television  but  the  sight  of  people 
filing  by  the  casket,  most  of  them,  as  we 
had  been,  In  tears.  He  had  reached  so  many 
people  in  those  thousand  days.  I  remember 
that  nearly  a  year  before  I  had  brought  back 
a  Christmas  present  to  my  11 -year-old 
daughter  from  the  White  House.  It  was  a  note 
from  the  President  in  answer  to  a  letter  she 
had  written  him.  She  had  It  framed  and  It 
had  been  on  her  bedside  table  ever  since. 
The  note  is  signed  "Your  friend,  John  F. 
Kennedy."  She  never  met  the  President,  but 
she  always  thought  of  him  as  her  friend,  and 
she  was  crying  that  terrible  weekend,  because 
her  friend  was  dead.  It's  hard  to  believe  now. 
In  1973.  that  millions  of  Americans  felt  the 
way  she  did — that  when  the  President  died 
they  had  lost  a  friend.  In  a  way  I  think  they 
were  right. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  sentimental  nonsense 
has  been  written  about  those  Kennedy 
years — none  sUller  than  the  Camelot  myth 
that  his  widow  promoted  in  an  Interview  with 
Teddy  White  after  the  funeral.  The  real 
Kennedy  legacy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
romantic  legends.  The  real  legacy,  for  many 
of  us  who  left  our  Jobs  to  work  on  the  New 
Frontier.  Is  a  vague  sort  of  inheritance  com- 
pounded of  a  sense  of  adventure,  a  quick- 
ened pulse,  a  lot  of  hard  work,  a  renewed 
pride  In  our  country,  a  willingness  to  experi- 
ment, a  sparkle  of  memories,  a  lump  in  the 
throat.  For  the  enduring  actions  of  Ken- 
nedy's thousand  days,  once  you  filter  ovit  the 
rhetoric  and  emotion,  won't  amount  to  more 
than  a  few  paragraphs  In  tomorrow's  history 
books:  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  start  of  some  clvll-rlghts  legisla- 
tion— as  well  as  the  start  of  deeper  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  But  of  coiirse.  his  second 
term  could  have  been — would  have  been,  I 
believe— something  else. 

Ten  years  tomorrow.  My  God,  what's  the 
point  in  looking  back  to  how  It  was  or  how 
It  might  have  been?  Better  to  get  on  with 
what  needs  doing  now  and  recognize  the  Ken- 
nedy years  for  what  they  were  to  us  who  lived 
them — a  recollection  of  style  and  grace  and 
courage  and  unfulfilled  hope — a  poignant 
memory,  yes,  but  still  and  all,  and  essentially, 
an  Insubstantial  pageant  faded  and — let's 
face  it — such  staff  as  dreams  are  made  on. 
Or  so  It  seems  today. 
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standing  ai)ility  and  great  distinction.  An 
outstanding  businessman  preceding  his 
election  to  Congress  in  1952,  he  brought 
to  Washington  the  outlook  of  a  man  who 
knew  the  true  meaning  of  the  American 
dream  and  was  intent  upon  bringing  that 
knowledge  to  bear  through  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

In  his  distinguished  service  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  Tom  established  him- 
self as  a  leader  in  both  areas  and  set  the 
pace  for  the  current  innovative  programs 
now  being  pioneered  by  the  United 
States. 

Tom  was  highly  regarded  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  his  con- 
tributions to  America  and  to  the  legis- 
lative process  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. 


THOMAS  M.  FELLY 


HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

OF  califo«nia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  sorrow  and  a  sense  of  personal  loss 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  our  recently  retired  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  M  Pelly,  who  for 
20  years  represented  the  First  District  of 
Washington  in  this  Chamber  with  out- 


EULOGY  FOR  RICHARD  S.  ROBIE,  SR, 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHt'SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
news  of  Richard  S.  Robie,  Sr.'s  death 
leaves  me,  as  I  know  it  does  so  many 
others,  deeply  saddened. 

Mr,  Robie  was  a  remarkable  individual 
whose  career  began  in  his  native  Man- 
chester. N.H.  Moving  his  base  to  Boston 
he  later  became  one  of  the  leadmg  Hertz 
licensees. 

Some  years  later  he  left  Hertz  and 
headed  a  corporation  which  purchased 
the  world  wide  Avis  rent-a-car  system 
and  exiJanded  Avis  to  more  than  1,000 
agencies  in  the  United  Slates  and  abroiui. 

Besides  lus  entreprene-jrship  in  the 
car-rental  industry,  he  was  respon.'^ible 
for  the  expansion  of  the  John  Roberts 
Powers  School  system,  the  Boston  Stor- 
age Warehouse  Co..  the  development  of 
commercial  and  industrial  properties  in 
Boston,  Cambridge.  Haverhill  and  Ix^weD, 
and  Castle  in  the  Clouds,  a  recreational 
area  m  Mou'.tonboro.  N  H 

Mr  Robie's  behind-the-scenes  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Repubhcan  candidates  were 
many,  and  included  the  New  England 
Treasurership  of  the  Eisenhower  for 
President  campaign  prior  to  the  late 
President's  first  term  in  of&ce. 

As  a  prominent  philanthropist,  Mr. 
Robie  chaired  the  $11  million  building 
fund  drive  of  Children's  Medical  Center 
and  was  a  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Hundred  Club  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

He  was  a  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  World  Trade  Center  of  New 
England,  past  president  of  the  Boston 
Executive  Club,  former  director  of  Kiddie 
Camp,  of  the  NaXional  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  of  the  New 
England  Council. 

Richard  Robie  was  a  president  of  the 
Episcopalian  Club  of  Massarhusetts.  a 
member  of  the  vestr>-  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  a  hfe  member  of  Aiepi>o  Temple, 
and  a  32d  degree  Mason 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Boston 
Rotary  Club,  the  Algonquin  Club  of  Be*- 
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ton.  the  Boston  Yacht  Club,  ani  the  Bald 
Park  Colony  Club  of  Melvin  Village.  N.H. 

This  record  of  service  to  church.  State, 
and  business  organizations  will  stand, 
without  a  doubt,  as  his  most  enduring 
memorial. 

Both  myself,  and  my  wife  Corrine  ex- 
tend all  our  sympathies  to  his  bereaved 
wife  Helen  and  his  mother,  sister,  and 
sons.  May  his  many  accomplishments 
comfort  them  In  this  time  of  loss. 


PRE3IDENTL\L  AMBITION 


HON.  DONALI)  W.  RIEGLE.  jK. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr    RIEGLE.   Mr    Speaker.  I  would 

like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing illuminating  article  from  the  No- 
vember 30.  1973.  edition  of  the  New 
Times  magazine  This  article  is  writ- 
ten by  John  D  Lofton  about  one  of  our 
colleagues.  John  Ashbrook.  and  I  insert 
it  for  the  interest  of  those  who  read  the 
Record: 

Pkesideivtial  AunnoN 
I  By  John  D.  Lofton  Jr  ) 

At  tbe  19<t8  Republican  Convention,  con- 
servative Congressnoan  John  M.  Ashbrook 
was  one  of  two  dissenters  who  re]ect«d  Ck>v- 
ernor  John  Rhodes'  demand  that  the  Ohio 
delegation  unanimously  support  the  Presi- 
dential ambitions  of  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
Ashbrook  did  so  in  order  to  vote  (or  Richard 
Nixon  In  1073.  Ashbrook  himself  ran  for 
President  In  the  Republican  primaries.  He 
did  so  because  he  felt  Richard  Nixon  had 
broken  his  lOM  campaign  promises,  had  re- 
versed himself  on  welfare,  national  defense, 
federal  spending.  China  and  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries. 

Now.  In  November  of  1973  on  a  cold, 
gloomy,  rainy  morning,  the  former  Young 
Republican  National  Chairman  and  co- 
founder  of  the  American  Conservative  Union 
stts  In  his  Washington.  DC.  ofllce  and  says 
that  If  President  Nixon  were  to  ask  him  what 
do  do.  he  would  tell  the  President  he  ought 
to  call  It  quits.  "I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
way  he  can  regain  his  credibility. '  Ashbrook 
says.  "I  suppose  if  he  were  to  ask  me  person- 
ally, t  would  say  he  ought  to  resign.  I  have 
not  urged  this  publicly  because  of  the 
chorus  of  Jackals  that  I  see  throughout  the 


country  urging  Impeachment  and  reslgna- 
Uon." 

In  politics,  Ashbrook  goes  on.  "You  don't 
mind  what  the  opposition  says,  you  don't 
mind  if  they  call  you  an  SO£  .  you  don't 
mind  If  they  say  various  things.  But  If  they 
start  laughing  at  you  or  think  you're  crazy 
or  a  Joke,  at  that  point  you're  In  trouble 
and  never  regain  your  credibility."  Ashbrook 
believes  the  President  has  now  reached  that 
point. 

"The  most  loyal,  knee-jerk  Republican  In 
the  Congress  at  this  point  Is  reluctant  to 
defend  the  President."  Ashbrook  says.  "Some 
of  his  best  friends  and  most  loyal  supporters 
feel  as  U  they've  been  led  down  the  garden 
path.  Por  example,  we  were  told  categori- 
cally he  would  not  give  up  the  tapes  and  he 
has  given  them  up.  Some  of  the  Republi- 
can leaders,  my  friends  In  the  House,  were 
told  by  the  White  House  to  go  out  and  say 
things  about  Ohio  Senator  WUUam  Saxbe 
last  December  when  Saxbe  said  the  President 
had  taken  leave  of  his  senses  in  resuming 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Now.  the 
President  appoints  Saxbe  Attorney  General. 

"So.  what  Is  happening  Is  Just  a  continual 
Utany  of  mistakes  by  the  President  And 
when  I  say  this  I'm  not  si>eaklng  for  the 
300  mllUon  people  In  the  country,  but  for  his 
circle  of  friends,  his  supporters,  and  the  peo- 
ple that  carry  the  burdens  of  his  Presi- 
dency, his  programs  and  those  trying  to  sell 
them  to  tbe  public.  There  Is  no  enthusiasm 
now  He  can't  t>e  sold  In  the  Congress  or  on 
the  hustings  back  home  " 

Ashbrook  Is  carefully  choosing  his  wonla. 
His  voice  Is  calm  and  measured  as  he  says 
that  privately  many  of  his  conservative  col- 
leagues In  the  House  tielleve  the  President 
has  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  "You  take 
October,  for  example.  We  used  to  sit  around 
and  say  not  much  more  can  happen.  Well,  as 
It  turned  out.  we  were  wrong.  We  kept  say- 
ing that  the  other  shoe  had  to  drop  soon. 
But  we  now  find  out  the  President  la  a  centi- 
pede There's  a  shoe  a  week.  He's  dropped 
more  shoes  than  he  has  feet." 

Ashbrook  is  45  years  old  and  serving  hLs 
sixth  term  Ln  the  House.  And  for  the  first 
time,  he  says,  he  Is  getting  mail  critical  of 
the  President  from  Republicans  back  home. 
"I  know  my  constituency  well.  I  recognize 
when  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 
college  professors  and  their  wives  write  on 
the  t>omblng  of  Hanoi  and  so  forth.  My  maU 
Is  not  coming  from  them  now.  It's  coming 
from  Republicans.  This  la  tbe  first  time  I've 
gotten  mall  like  this,  mall  from  Republican 
committeemen  and  finance  people  I  think 
It's  Just  a  sense  of  frustration  that  enough 
la  enough  Is  enough  and  I've  had  enough  ot 
enough.  They  are  fed  up  with  the  President, 
fed  up  and  tired  of  what  they  call  'this 
whole  mess  '  " 


On  the  subject  of  relations  between  the 
■White  House  and  the  Republican  party.  Ash- 
brook says  the  greatest  Joke  In  Congressional 
cloak  rooms  Is  the  line  put  out  by  tbe  White 
House  three  or  four  months  ago  that  things 
would  be  better  with  Haldeman  and  Ehrlch- 
man  gone,  and  former  Representative  Melvin 
Laird  and  Bryce  Harlow  replacing  them. 

"It's  no  more  open  now  than  It  ever  was 
for  Congressional  Republicans."  Ashbrook 
says.  "There's  probably  leas  political  Input 
than  there  ever  was,  there  are  probably  more 
mistakes  made  than  ever  l>efore." 

"If.  during  the  very  critical  years.  1969  to 
1973.  three  or  four  conservative  leaders  had 
Joined  me  In  criticizing  the  President's  Isola- 
tion, his  palace  guards — Ehrllchman  and 
Haldeman— I  think  wed  be  In  a  little  better 
position  now  Of  course,  the  Republican 
party  showed  no  leadership  and  went  along 
with  the  President  regardless  of  the  price  " 

John  Ashbrook  does  not  think  President 
Nixon  sould  resign  until  Oerald  Pord  Is 
confirmed  as  Vice  President.  When  asked 
what  kind  of  President  he  thinks  Pord  would 
make.  Ashbrook  replies,  simply:  "A  better 
one." 


THOM.^s   M    PELLY 


HUN.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    'TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sadness  at 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  colleagues  Is  height- 
ened when  the  Member  was  a  man  of  the 
Integrity  and  personableness  of  Thomas 
M.  PeUy. 

Although  I  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  committee  with  Tom  Pelly, 
I  had  gotten  to  know  him  In  countless 
discussions  and  conversations  in  the 
House. 

To  me  he  was  a  man  you  could  trust,  a 
man  who  commanded  esteem,  a  man 
ready  to  be  a  friend. 

The  high  respect  he  held  in  this  Cham- 
ber was  well  deserved.  He  formed  his 
views  carefully  and  argued  for  them  ably 
and  effectively.  He  was  always  square 
with  his  colleagues. 

Service  and  country  were  foremost  on 
his  list  of  priorities.  To  me  Tom  Pelly 
was  a  patriot  of  the  first  order,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  see  this  Nation  lose  him. 


SENATE— "^un (fa !/,  Drrrwher  2,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frank  E  Moss,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah. 


PILAYSR 

l^rCTIonorable  Wallace  P  Bennett,  a 
senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  as  we  come 
together  on  thi^  unusual  and  historic 
occasion,  we  ask  Thy  forgi%'eness  for  in- 
truding our  affairs  into  what  should  be 
a  day  devoted  to  Thy  praise  ajid  service 

But.  in  the  spirit  of  the  day.  we  ask 
that  Thou  wilt  touch  our  minds  and 
hearts  so  that  we  will  approach  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  must  carry  out  with  an 


appretiaUon  of  tlieir  spiritual  values, 
with  a  realization  of  the  effect  that  they 
may  have  upon  our  country,  and  with 
more  concern  for  our  country's  welfare 
than  our  own. 

We  ask  this  In  the  name  of  Thy  Son. 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr   Eastl.\nd>. 

The  assistant  legl.<ilBtive  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 


U.S.  SrvATt. 

PaCSISCNT      PBO     TEMPOaS, 

Washington.  D.C^  December  2,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Pkank  E. 
Mo«s.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Jamks  O.  Eas'tlano, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MOSS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  27.  1973,  Mr.  Jack- 
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SON,  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  reported  favorably,  with 
amendments,  on  December  1,  1973,  the 
bill  <S.  1283)  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  in  fuels  and  energy  and 
for  the  coordination  and  financial  sup- 
plementation of  Federal  energy  research 
and  development:  to  establish  develop- 
ment corporations  to  demonstrate  tech- 
nologies for  shale  oil  development,  coal 
gasification  development,  advanced 
power  cycle  development,  geothermal 
steam  development,  and  coal  liquefaction 
development;  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  min- 
eral resources  of  the  public  lands  avail- 
able for  said  development  corporations; 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a 
report  <No.  93-589)  thereon,  which  was 
printed. 

ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  TODAYS 
PRAYER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
historic  session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  prayer  offered  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  this  morning  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Ben- 
nett) be  printed  on  parchment  for 
availability  for  circulation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOL'RNAL 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Sat- 
urday, December  1,  1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIVISION   OF  TIME   ON  CONSIDER- 
ATION    OF     CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  under 
the  cloture  period  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  and  the  Senator  frc»n  Louisiana 
(Mr    Long),  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SUPPORT  GROWS   KUR   PUBLIC   FI- 
NANCING  OF  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Observer  for  the 
week  ending  December  8.  1973,  entitled 
"Paying  for  Politics — Support  Grows  for 
Public  Financing."  wTitten  by  Mark  R. 
Arnold,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom    the    National     Observer,    December 

1973] 
Paving    roa    Politics — Scpport    Qaows   roa 

PUBUC    PiNANCINO 

(By  Mark  R.  Arnold) 

Tou  may  be  paying  for  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler's bid  for  the  Presidency  In  1976.  And 
George  Wallace's,  and  Charles  Percy's,  and 
Shirley  Chlsholm's. 

That's  what  public  financing  of  Presiden- 


tial campaigns  means  In  Its  simplest  terms 
It  also  meeois — and  this  accounts  for  the 
frantic  efforts  In  the  Senate  last  week  tc 
enact  public  campaign-financing  legisla- 
tion— a  giant  step  toward  eliminating  the 
Influence  of  large  campaign  contributors  on 
the  political  process. 

Senate  proponents  regard  public  campaign 
financing  as  the  only  way  to  remove  the 
political  stains  splattered  by  the  Watergate 
affair  on  the  mantle  of  all  Federal  ofHce- 
holders.  "Beyond  any  doubt,"  Massachusetts' 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  argued  to  his  colleagues, 
"the  year-long  revelations  of  Watergate 
demonstrate  the  Insidious  Influence  of  pri- 
vate money  In  American  politics.  Most  of 
the  serious  problems  facing  this  country 
have  their  roots  in  the  way  we  finance  cam- 
paigns for  high  office.  " 

Kennedy  Is  one  of  nine  senators  from 
both  parties  who  last  week  successfully 
rammed  through  the  Senate  a  sweeping  re- 
form bill  providing  for  public  financing  of 
Presidential  and  congressional  campaigns, 
though  not  congressional  primaries.  They 
offered  their  measure  as  an  amendment  to 
a  bill  urgently  sought  by  the  White  House — 
a  bUl  to  raise  the  Federal  debt  limit — and 
thus  sought  to  make  campaign  reform  veto- 
proof. 

THREAT    in    SAFE    DISTRICTS 

The  strategy  Initially  ran  into  trouble. 
The  House  balked  at  bypassing  Its  own  com- 
mittee procedures  to  accommodate  what  its 
leaders  consider  the  Senate's  strong-arm 
pressure  tactics.  House  members  were  par- 
ticularly critical  of  the  section  covering 
House  campaigns,  which  would  guarantee 
that  even  members  from  politically  safe  dis- 
tricts would  face  well-financed  opposition 
In  future  elections. 

So  Senate  backers,  after  reaching  agree- 
ment with  House  leaders  on  how  much  of 
the  plan  would  be  acceptable  to  them. 
strlpjjed  down  the  plan  They  knocked  out 
everything  but  the  Presidential  provlEions, 
which  make  partial  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns  mandatory,  beginning  in 
1976. 

Opponents  warned  that  President  Nixon 
might  veto  the  bill.  The  President  wants 
Congress  to  set  up  a  commission  to  study 
political  fund  raising.  But  the  supporters 
of  reform  pressed  on. 

Two  votes  show  the  changing  congression- 
al sentiment  toward  public  financing.  On 
July  36  the  Senate  defeated  public  financing, 
53  to  38.  Last  week  It  approved  a  similar 
proposal,  52  to  40. 

WATESGATS     TESTIMONT 

The  difference  between  the  votes  can 
largely  be  attributed  to  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  a  parade  of  corporation  executives 
before  the  Senate  Watergate  committee. 
Seven  companies  and  their  executives  have 
been  found  guilty  of  violating  laws  outlaw- 
ing corporate  coiurlbutlons  to  p>olillcal  cam- 
paigns. Others  are  m.111  being  investigated. 

The  classic  pattern  of  favor-seeking  was 
described  by  Machlavelll  In  The  Prince,  in 
1532.  this  way:  "Those  who  wish  to  win 
favor  with  the  prince  offer  him  the  things 
they  most  value  and  In  which  they  see  that 
he  will  take  most  ple«6ure." 

But  In  the  pattern  outlined  to  the  Water- 
gate committee,  the  offers  flowed  In  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  could  even  be  described 
as  threats. 

Former  American  Airlines  Chairman 
George  A.  Spater,  the  first  businessman  to 
disclose  an  illegal  contribution,  told  a  typi- 
cal story.  He  was  approached  in  July  1973 
by  Herbert  Kalmbach.  President  Nixon's  per- 
sonal attorney,  who  also  Is  counsel  to  United 
Air  Lines,  a  major  competitor  of  American. 

Tbe  call  came  at  a  time  when  American 
was  seeking  Federal  approval  to  merge  with 
Western  Airlines.  Though  there  was  appar- 
ently no  discussion  of  the  merger,  Kalm- 
bach suggested  that  a  $100,000  contribution 


from  Spater  would  put  him  In  a  "special 
class"  of  contributors,  the  executive  testi- 
fied. The  corporation  eventually  produced 
(56.000  In  Illegal  funds  for  the  Nixon  re- 
election campaign.  "I  was  motivated  by  a 
host  of  fears"  that  American  might  be  "put 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage"  If  it  didn't 
oblige  the  fund  raisers.  Spater  said.  (The 
merger  was  subsequently  disapproved  none- 
theless.) 

The  kind  of  contributions  described  by  the 
executives  Is  already  Illegal.  But  the  Senate 
legislation  would  make  It  more  unlikely 
to  be  solicited  and  easier  to  detect.  It  would. 
for  example,  put  a  $3,000  ceiling  on  Individ- 
ual contributions  to  any  Presidential  candi- 
date In  the  primaries.  In  addition,  the  leg- 
islation would  provide : 

Presidential  primaries:  Candidates  collect- 
ing $100,000  In  contributions  of  »100  or  less 
would  become  eligible  for  matching  Federal 
payments.  Each  contribution  of  $100  or  less 
by  an  individual  would  be  matched  equally 
from  a  special  campaign  fund  created  by 
taxpayer  contributions  as  outlined  below. 
There  woiild  be  a  $15  million  limit  on  each 
candidate's  total  spending  in  the  primaries 
(half  public,  half  private).  The  $100,000  re- 
quirement is  aimed  at  screening  out  "frivo- 
lous"' candidates. 

Presidential  elections:  Beginning  in  1976. 
elections  would  be  financed  by  a  special 
fund  fed  by  taxpayers  who  elect  to  check  off 
$1  on  their  Income-tax  returns  for  political 
purposes  ($2  on  a  joint  return).  Each  ma- 
jor party  candidate  would  be  allowed  to 
spend  up  to  $21   million  for  his  campaign. 

If  not  enough  taxpayers  contribute  to  the 
fund,  each  candidate  could  raise  the  differ- 
ence between  his  share  of  the  fund  and  his 
$21  million  entitlement  by  soliciting  private 
contributions,  but  no  contribution  could  ex- 
ceed $3,000.  Or  Congress  could  appropriate 
the  difference. 

Public  financing  might  prompt  new  abuses. 
And,  as  has  been  noted  in  this  soace  beftwe 
[The  National  Observer.  Oct.  n.  1973).  it 
raises  a  serious  Constitutional  question: 
Isn't  a  limit  on  contributions  an  abridge- 
ment of  free  speech  and  association? 

But  whatever  the  scheme's  shortcomings. 
It  could  remove  the  Influence  of  large  contri- 
butions on  elections.  And  that.  In  the  at- 
moephere  of  a  Watergate-weary  Washington. 
Is  enough  to  have  breathed  new  life  into  an 
old  idea. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  M.A^N'SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wil]  allow  me 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 


ORDER  FOR  .ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  come 
in  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  U  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD  .'^nd  that  when  the 
Senate  compleie.s  it.';  busines.s  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY    INCREASE   LN   PUBLi:; 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
business  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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KJL  11104  to  pcoTKie  for  •  temporary  In- 
crease of  $10  7  billion  In  tb«  public  debt 
limit  mjid  to  ezteiKl  tb«  period  to  which  Unto 
t«mponu-y  debt  limit  applies  to  June  30,  1974. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to 
Insisv  on  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
11104  and  request  a  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
cloture  motion  which  will  become  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  tomorrow,  and 
which  was  fUed  yesterday,  begin  at  the 
hour  of  1  p  m 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment "^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  he  going  to  press  the 
cloture  motion  today? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  this  is  for  to- 
morrow 

Mr  ALLEN.  You  anticipate  it  is  going 
to  fall  today 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  No:  Just  In  case. 
Just  Insurance.  (Laughter  1 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennaylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President,  we 
arc  all  so  happy  and  so  pleased  and  de- 
lighted to  be  here  today  that  I  do  not 
think  I  win  say  anj'thlng  to  add  to  the 
Joy  Involved  In  this  coaversational  ex- 
change 

Let  us  leave  that  to  tboee  who  wished 
to  be  present  today  I  speak  as  one  who 
did  not. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  minority  leader  is 
wearing  the  badge  of  merit  over  liis  heart 
today 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  I  wear  it  over  my 
heart  in  recollection  of  my  sins  and  hope 
for  a  better  life  from  now  on.  I  Laughter.  1 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  is  now  under  control- 


Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  Presldent- 


The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  will  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <  Mr 
Loi»G>  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr  Allew^  . 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  a  quorum 
has  not  been  established.  That  would 
come  first 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  quorum  ia  not  required  at 
this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  the  absence  of  a  quorum  until 
the  end  of  the  hour— who  yields  time? 
Who  yields  t:m»-i 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  Presidents-Mr, 
President 

The  ACTIfKJ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  not  be  recog- 
nized until  time  Is  yielded  to  him. 


Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  staff  be  present  during 

this  debate 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Packet 
of  the  Judiciary  staff  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  this  debate. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Alat>ama  is  rec- 
ognized. How  much  time  does  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  himself? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 
The  Issue  presented  to  the  Senate  to- 
day Is  whether  there  shall  be  placed 
above  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  US  Gov- 
ernment a  demand  for  a  Federal  hand- 
out to  some  score  or  more  Presidential 
hopefuls  of  up  to  $T2  million.  Included 
in  that  number  are  some  8  or  10  US. 
Senators  and.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
wealthiest  men  In  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
we  would  have  to  look  mighty  far  to  find 
a  group  of  people  to  whom  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  give  financial  as- 
sistance If  we  are  to  provide  a  Federal 
handout  In  the  form  of  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy for  caxxlidates  for  the  Presidency, 
for  Presidential  hopefuls  who  seek  the 
Presidential  nomination  of  their  respec- 
tive parties.  This  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  put  such  a 
handout  ahead  of  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
the  United  States. 

Vih&i  would  it  do?  It  would  undercut 
the  Watergate  Committee.  That  com- 
mittee was  set  up  to  rectify  abuses 
resultmg  from  campaign  Lssues.  Unless 
I  miss  my  guess,  there  are  five  members 
of  the  Watergate  Committee  who  do  not 
favor  this  proposal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  referred  to 
this  as  a  handout.  Does  not  the  Senator 
mean  "reach-In"? 

Mr  ALLEN.  "Reach  in"  and  take  out. 
Yes.  "reach  In."  They  reach  Jn  and  take 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  absolutely  correct. 

This  measure,  which  has  had  all  of 
30  amendments,  according  to  the  distin- 
giiished  chairman  of  the  committee,  ha* 
had  3  minutes  of  consideration.  Who 
know:^  what  it  says^  There  is  not  a  copy 
on  the  desk  of  any  Senator.  So  far  as  this 
Senator  Is  concerned,  he  has  not  received 
a  copy. 

It  undercuts  the  Watergate  Commit- 
tee. It  does  not  wait  for  that  committee 
to  make  its  recommendation.  That  com- 
mittee does  not  hke  it.  Five  of  the  seven 
members  do  not  like  this  provision. 

What  else  does  It  do?  It  undercuts  the 
committee  system.  This  bill  has  not  had 
any  consideration  before  a  committee. 
It  undercuts  the  committee  system.  It 
tindercuts  the  US  Senate  itself,  because 
on  July  30.  we  passed  in  the  Senate,  by 
a  vote  of  88  to  8,  3  372.  that  provides 
for  strict  regulation  of  campaign  receipts, 
expenditures,  and  disclosures.  That  bill 
is  now  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  far  more  than  that,  far  more  than 


the  instant  case,  is  the  precedent  we  are 
going  to  be  setting,  if  a  little  group  of 
men  in  the  Senate,  so-called  leaders,  can 
get  together  and  present  a  half-baked 
proposal  such  as  tills  is  to  the  Senate, 
get  a  vote  on  it.  add  it  to  a  House  bill, 
have  the  House  give  it  no  consideration 
until  the  final  package  is  presented  to 
it.  and  then  send  It  to  the  President  in  a 
veto-proof  condition  because  it  is  added 
to  a  'must"  bill. 

Mr  President,  if  we  are  going  to  allow 
that  precedent,  if  we  are  going  to  allow 
a  little  group  of  so-called  leaders  in  the 
Senate,  to  tack  a  half-iiaked  concoction 
such  as  this,  uhich  nobody  knows  the  de- 
tails of.  to  a  mast  bill,  we  are  going  to 

establish  a  precedent 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  6  minutes  of  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  we  are  going  to  allow 
a  small  group  of  peo?'le  to  rewrite  the 
basic  and  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  our  governmental  processes  are 
based,  without  ever  .sending  such  a  meas- 
ure to  a  committee,  without  it  ever  hav- 
ing 1  day  of  hearing,  this  will  be  the  prac- 
tice as  often  as  this  biU  comes  up.  and  It 
has  come  up  every  5  or  6  months,  because 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  extends  this 
limit  for  only  5  or  6  months  at  a  time. 

So  now  is  the  time  to  call  a  halt  to  it. 
If  those  who  favor  this  raid  on  the  Treas- 
ury place  that  ahead  and  above  and  be- 
yond the  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  United 
States,  so  be  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  presented  twice 
In  the  Senate  a  motion  that  would  resolve 
this  whole  matter  and  send  this  bill  to 
the  President ;  and  I  hope  that  after  the 
cloture  motion  Is  voted  on.  we  will  act  on 
that,  and  that  we  will  not  be  prevented 
from  acting  on  it  by  a  filibuster  or  par- 
liamentary tac'ics.  t^ecau-se  that  motion 
is  stm  pending  bt  f  ore  the  Senate.  As 
soon  as  the  ck  ture  motion  is  disfwsed  of. 
we  will  move  to  the  motion  to  recede  and 
vote  on  a  bill  which  mil  be  passed  and 
go  to  the  President  He  1=;  In  Washing- 
ton for  this  weekend,  and  he  can  sign 
the  measure. 

So,  Mr.  President,  a  great  Issue  is  pre- 
sented here — whether  we  are  going  to 
legislate  by  just  a  few  fellows  getting  to- 
gether arui  saying.  "We  wish  to  compro- 
mise, and  we  can  handle  those  fellows  in 
the  House.  They  are  just  a  bunch  of 
sacks  of  potatoes,"  they  say— not  those 
I  know — "and  we  can  pass  that  over 
there.  All  we  have  to  do  is  agree  to  it  in 
the  Senate." 

We  are  not  going  to  agree  to  It  today 
in  the  Senate.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  hope  we 
wUl  pass  the  debt  limit  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  doth  protest  too  much. 
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He  talks  about  undercutting  the  Water- 
gate Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  the  Watergate  Committee  which 
helped  to  generate  the  question  of  con- 
tributions by  corporations  and  others  in 
Presidential  campaigns. 

In  my  opinion — and  I  may  be  wrong — 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  not  even 
vote  for  a  Presidential  proposal  of  this 
nature,  even  if  it  were  proposed  by  the 
Watergate  Committee. 

He  says,  £ilso,  that  we  are  attempting 
to  undercut  the  committee  system.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows  better  than  that.  He  knows  that 
the  committees  are  the  servants  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  is  now  and  has  been  and  will  be, 
if  need  be,  considering  this  measure. 
After  all,  when  we  think  of  committees, 
we  think  of  them  as  the  creatures  and 
the  servants  of  the  Senate.  They  are 
nothing  .special.  They  are  subordinate  to 
this  body.  That  is  the  way  it  Is.  and 
that  Is  the  way  it  will  be.  because  no 
committee  Is  going  to  tell  the  Senate  how 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  is  going  to  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  a.sk  the  Sena- 
tor, is  it  not  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  would  have  jurisdiction  of  this  mat- 
ter, not  the  Watergate  Committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  fact  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  considered  this 
type  of  matter  several  times  before,  and 
we  in  the  committee  had  the  proposal 
before  us.  If  one  looks  at  the  rollcall 
votes,  he  will  see  that  the  committee 
would  be  closely  divided  on  this  matter, 
even  more  closely  divided  than  the  Sen- 
ate itself. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  say — as  the 
committee  did — that  no  matter  what  ad- 
vice we  may  give  the  Senate  about  this 
matter,  the  Senate  Is  still  going  to  reach 
its  own  conclusions.  Therefore,  we  re- 
ported the  debt  limit  bill,  reserving  the 
right  to  every  Senator  on  that  commit- 
tee— as  we  would  expect  every  Senator 
who  has  heard  this  issue  debated  time 
and  time  again  for  weeks  and  months  in 
the  Senate — to  take  a  position  on  this 
issue. 

Basically.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
issue  we  are  talking  about,  not  the  pre- 
cise details  of  how  it  is  to  be  done  It  Is 
a  question  of  whether  one  wants  to  re- 
move from  this  Government  the  power  of 
private  money  to  dictate  the  decisions 
rather  than  the  con.sclences  of  private 
people  It  is  an  Lssue  that  Ls  far  bigger. 
In  my  judgment,  than  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Watergate  Committee,  or  any 
others.  It  wa.s  here  with  us,  and  may  I 
say  that  the  Senate  had  taken  a  position 
on  It,  long  before  we  had  ever  heard  of 
the  Watergate  Committee 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  is 
correct.  All  the  Watergate  Committee 
can  do  Is  to  recommend  legLslatlon;  and 
If  legislation  Is  recommended  In  this 
*rea,  it  would,  of  course,  go  to  the  Fi- 


nance Committee.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  held  hearings  on  this  proposal. 
The  Senate  has  discussed  it  on  3,  4,  or  5 
different  days  that  I  can  recall. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  "half- 
baked"  proposal,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  seems  to  indicate; 
nor  do  I  think  that  the  leaders — the 
Democratic  leaders,  that  is — when  they 
met,  took  onto  themselves  extraordinary 
prerogatives  because  we  said  that  we 
would  try  to  get  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  agree  to  a  proposal  of  this 
nature. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  4  minutes  of  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  1  addition?!  minute 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  who  I  thought 
had  signed  the  cloture  motion  yester- 
day, be  Included  In  yesterday's  cloture 
motion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ICENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
time  the  Senate  met  in  extraordinary 
Sunday  session  was  more  than  100 
years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  inauguration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  President  who  saved  the 
Union. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  we  meet  in  extraordinary  Sunday 
session  this  morning  on  what  we  hope  is 
the  eve  of  the  most  important  action 
Congress  can  take  to  save  the  Union  from 
Watergate  and  preserve  the  political  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation. 

Last  week,  a  strong  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  enacted  far-reaching 
legislation  to  establish  public  financing 
of  all  elections  for  Federal  office — Presi- 
dent, House  and  Senate  Since  that  ac- 
tion, we  have  received  strong  indications 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
prepared  to  accept  at  least  two  i.iajor 
parts  of  that  legislation  now — the  pro- 
hibition on  private  financing  in  the  gen- 
eral election  for  President,  so  that  all 
candidates  will  be  required  to  use  the 
public  financing  option  now  available; 
and  the  matching  grant  provisions  for 
partial  public  financing  of  Presidential 
primaries. 

Although  the  third  major  provision  of 
the  amendment  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  Tuesday — public  financing  for  Sen- 
ate and  House  electiorLs— may  not  be 
enacted  now,  it  is  still  of  great  signifi- 
cance that  the  full  Senate  is  so  squarely 
on  record  in  support  of  this  provision. 
I  believe  its  enactment  will  come  swiftly, 
as  soon  as  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  consider  more 
fuUy  the  application  of  public  financing 
to  its  own  elections. 

But  Congress  is  ready  now,  on  the  Debt 
Celling  Act,  to  take  a  giant  step  toward 
restoring  the  shattered  confidence  of  the 
people  In  the  integrity  of  their  Govern- 
ment. Those  who  .seek  today  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  by 


maintaining  this  unconscionable  filibus- 
ter are  also  frustrating  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  they  cannot 
be  allowed  to  prevail. 

If  Watergate  means  anything,  it  means 
that  the  time  has  come  to  end  the  corro- 
sive power  of  private  money  in  public 
life.  The  corruption  of  the  1972  election 
demonstrates  beyond  any  doubt  that  our 
campaign  financing  laws  are  hoi>elessly 
inadequate  to  stem  the  tide  of  abuse  that 
flows  from  the  power  of  giant  pohtical 
contributors  and  those  who  seek  their 
contributions. 

If  we  seize  the  moment  we  now  have, 
we  can  shut  off  forever  the  tmderground 
flow  of  cash  in  political  campaigns.  We 
can  ring  down  the  curtain  on  the  role  of 
big  campaign  contributors.  For  too  long, 
they  have  profaned  the  proud  profession 
of  politics.  The  time  has  come  to  end  the 
corruption  and  the  appearance  of  cor- 
ruption that  always  travel  in  their  wake. 

Public  financing  is  the  best  single  an- 
swer Congress  can  provide  to  the  evils 
symbolized  by  Watergate.  At  a  single 
stroke,  by  enacting  the  bill  before  us, 
we  can  take  the  Presidential  election  off 
the  auction  block,  and  give  it  back  to  the 
American  people. 

I  hope  this  filibuster  marks  the  last 
stand  of  those  who  would  ignore  the  les- 
son of  Watergate  and  preserve  the  status 
o.uo.  There  is  no  wiser  investment  the 
hard-pressed  and  long-suffering  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  can  make  than  to  spend 
his  tax  dollars  on  public  financing  of 
elections,  and  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
vote  today  to  let  this  measure  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  a  verj'  brief  question. 
He  has  served  in  the  Senate  for,  I  believe, 
24  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Twenty-five  years. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  seen 
filibusters  come  and  go.  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  his  view  as  to  whether  this 
type  filibuster  could  really  take  place  and 
continue  without  the  support  and  en- 
couragement, or  at  least  the  acquiescence, 
of  the  White  House 

Does  the  Senator,  who  is  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  who  has  been  one  of  the 
real  pioneers  in  campaign  reform,  think 
we  should  have  a  statement  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
issue  that  has  brought  the  Senate  to  an 
extraordinary  session  at  this  time?  The 
President  has  stated  in  the  past  that  he 
is  for  campaign  reform  legislation.  The 
former  Vice  President  said  he  believes 
In  public  financing.  We  have  had  a  clear 
expression  by  the  Senate.  A  strong  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  is  on  record  in  favor 
of  this  legislation.  Why  is  the  President 
silent? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  Uie  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  strong  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  has  voted  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  Hou.se  would  do 
so  as  well. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  It 
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would  be  appropriate  for  the  American 
people,  as  the  Senate  meets  In  this  dead- 
lock situation,  to  receive  some  clear  ex- 
pression from  the  E*resldent  on  this  Issue, 
which  has  brought  us  to  this  extraordi- 
nary session? 

Mr  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  successful  filibuster  cannot 
be  sustained  against  this  proposal  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  us 
who  favor  it,  is  to  remove  the  Influence 
of  big  money  from  its  potential  of 
dominating  decisions  of  this  Govern- 
ment. In  my  judgment  a  filibuster  can- 
not be  sustained  if  the  man  who  sits  In 
the  White  House  did  not  want  that  type 
filibuster  to  succeed.  If  he  wtinted  It  to 
succeed,  ray  guess  Is  it  would  have  a 
fairly  good  chance  of  continuing,  even 
successfully :  but  If  he  does  not  want  It  to 
be  sustained.  It  seems  to  me  he  could 
make  his  views  clear  and  there  would  not 
be  34  votes  in  this  body  to  support  the 
filibuster. 

It  Is  obvious  where  the  votes  are.  The 
Senate  voted  to  propose  this  measure. 
This  measure  has  gone  to  the  House 
before,  and  it  went  there  without  a  fili- 
buster. So  It  is  fairly  clear  that  we  wou'd 
not  have  a  filibuster  on  our  hands  If  It 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  In  this  body  as  well  as  in  the  House 
who  feel  that  the  House  Is  willing  to 
agree  to  something,  and  what  they  are 
willing  to  agree  to  are  those  Items  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts: one.  a  prohibition  on  accepting 
private  contributions  on  the  part  of  one 
who  Is  a  candidate  for  President  of  one  of 
the  two  major  parties:  and.  two.  a  pro- 
posal that  we  would  help  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  accepting  financial  contribu- 
tions, large  ones,  at  least,  by  those  who 
are  candidates  for  the  ofBce  of  Presi- 
dent In  the  nomination  process  of  the 
two  major  parties. 

So  we  have  here  a  proposal  that  the 
majority  of  us,  and  I  believe  a  majority 
In  both  Houses,  believe  would  have  a 
cleansing  effect  and  tend  to  remove  this 
Government  from  the  power  of  money  to 
corrupt  it,  or  at  least  lessen  that  power 
in  a  very  major  way.  It  has  to  do  with 
one's  philosophy  of  government.  It  goes 
back  to  the  quarrel  l)etween  Thomac  Jef- 
ferson and  Alexander  Hamilton  about 
whether  the  few  should  rule  or  whether 
the  many  should  rule  in  this  land.  It  is 
fundamental  to  all  of  us.  Frankly,  al- 
though some  may  give  It  little  credit, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  that  philosophy  is  being  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  do  not  want  this  to 
go  to  the  President.  Those  who  have  the 
majority  should  be  in  a  position  to  lay 
their  legislative  proposal  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  If  he  still  feels  determined 
about  this  matter,  ais  he  was  a  year  or 
two  ago.  we  would  not  expect  him  to  veto 
it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes 

It  may  be  that  the  President  actually 
would  want  to  follow  through  with  what 
he  said  when  he  made  a  rather  contrite 
statement  before  the  Ainerican  people 
on  television,  urging  Congress  to  prepare 


some  meAsure  to  see  that  this  type  scan- 
dal which  Is  plaguing  his  administration 
will  never  happen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  would  want  to 
go  along  today  with  those  who  have  bet- 
ter credentials  in  this  area  of  maintain- 
ing a  system  above  and  be>  ond  the  pow- 
er of  money  or  any  improper  forces  to 
corrupt.  He  should  be  willing  to  accept 
the  Judgment  of  others  who  have  better 
credentials  than  he  in  this  area.  It  seems 
to  me  he  might  t>e  willing  to  sign  a  meas- 
ure passed  by  a  majority  of  this  Congress 
who  think  this  will  have  a  pronounced 
cleansing  effect  on  our  Government.  If 
not,  we  would  have  to  consider  whether 
we  have  the  votes  to  override  a  veto,  and 
tf  we  do  not,  we  will  have  to  yield  even- 
tually to  the  President  on  this  matter. 
But  we  should  have  a  chance  to  find  out. 
Those  supporting  a  filibuster  today 
should  be  willing  to  permit  the  Senate 
to  take  its  proposal  to  the  President  so 
that  he  can  either  agree  with  those  who 
are  conducting  the  filibuster  or  those 
who  have  been  among  his  strongest  sup- 
porters In  the  past. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  meet  this  morn- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  112  years  on  a 
Sabbath  morning  because  I  believe  what 
wt  have  before  us  truly  is  the  Lord's  work. 
If  It  was  necessary  once  to  force  the 
moneychangers  out  of  the  temple,  it  is 
equally  obvious  we  must  chase  those  who 
would  compromise  and  corrupt  politics 
and  the  American  political  system  out  of 
the  system  this  morning  and  seek  to  do 
so  by  adopting  cloture  and  going  on  to 
adopt  the  underlying  measure. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  clear  about 
what  is  going  on  here  today. 

An  administration  whlcii  has  done 
more  than  any  other  In  the  history  of 
this  Nation  to  Ulustrate  the  defects  In 
our  present  system  of  financing  political 
campaigns  apparently  would  prefer  to 
have  American  Government  grind  to  a 
halt  rather  than  clean  it  up. 

The  Halls  of  the  Senate  are  haunted 
by  White  House  lobbyists  attempting  to 
kill  this  reform  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. And  high  White  Hou.se  officials 
are  twisting  the  arms  of  Members  of 
Congress  with  the  threat  that  the  debt 
Imiit  bill  will  be  vetoed  if  our  reforms 
are  attached. 

It  is  a  final  Irony  that  this  administra- 
tion— which  is  above  all  responsible  for 
dramatizing  the  corrupting  infiuence  of 
massive  campaign  contributions  on  our 
political  life — has  now  mustered  such  a 
fierce  lobbying  effort  to  preserve  the  very 
system  which  has  led  to  their  corrxrptlon 
and  possible  downfall.  In  their  despera- 
tion, they  seem  bent  on  preserving  the 
very  system  that  has  nearly  destroyed 
them. 

This  Is  a  tawdry  si>ectaclc  to  place  be- 
fore the  American  people  In  the  year  of 
Watergate.  And  if  the  administration 
achieves  the  one- third  minority  needed 
to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  Senate  and 
the  people,  it  will  be  a  national  tragedy 
The  Aniei  ican  people  are  Ured  of  clever 
and  disintienuous  maneuvering  by  poli- 
ticians. 


They  are  fed  up  with  the  filth  and  cor- 
ruption of  our  present  system  of  fi- 
nancing political   campaigns. 

They  want  an  end  to  the  cynical  busi- 
ness of  putting  American  Govenunent  up 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

They  want  an  end  to  the  "Buy  Amer- 
ica"  system  of  flnancing  campaigns. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority  of  59 
to  36  tJie  Senate  of  the  United  States- 
Democrats  and  Republiciins  alike — voted 
this  week  to  make  a  start  on  ending  this 
system  for  p:ood.  tJ. rough  combined  pub- 
he  and  private  financing  in  all  campaigns 
for  Federal  ofBce — for  the  Presidency, 
the  House,  and  the  Senate. 

Now  we  are  given  to  understand  by  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  House  is  willing  to  join  with 
us  to  provide  a  comprehensive  system  of 
public  financing  for  at  least  Presidential 
elections. 

And  this  is  the  argument  today.  The 
question  is  whether  we  will  join  with  the 
House  to  reform  Presidential  campaign 
financing,  or  allow  this  critical  reform 
to  founder  on  the  rocks  of  parliamentary 
maneuvering. 

The  provisions  which  the  House  Is  will- 
ing to  accept  are  essentially  those  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Schweiker  and  myself 
last  July. 

And  they  were  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  the  comprehen- 
sive amendment  adopted  last  week  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Under  this  plan: 

Each  candidate  in  the  Presidential 
primaries  would  be  entitled  to  matching 
payments  of  public  funds  for  the  first 
$100  received  from  each  individual  con- 
tributor, but  candidates  must  first  ac- 
cumulate $100,000  in  contributions  of 
$100  or  less. 

Treasury  matching  payments  In  the 
primary  period  would  be  limited  to  $7 
million  per  candidate,  and  no  candidate 
could  spend  more  than  $15  million  over- 
all in  the  primaries. 

In  Presideniial  general  elections,  pub- 
lic financing  through  the  voluntary  dol- 
lar checkoff  IS  made  mandatory  instead 
of  permitting  candidates  to  forgo  pub- 
lic funds  and  use  ail  private  money,  as 
the  present  law  allows.  This  effectively 
limits  each  candidate  to  spending  no 
more  than  $21  million  in  the  general 
election. 

Now.  the  administration,  supported  by 
a  minority  of  Senators,  is  trying  to  de- 
stroy our  chance  to  achieve  this  funda- 
mental reform  of  Presidential  campaign 
flnancing. 

The  plan  for  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns  is.  we  are  told,  "a  raid 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  politi- 
cians of  the  country." 

This  is  the  kind  of  distorted  rhecoric 
we  have  already  li.ard  far  too  often  in 
this  year  of  Watergate. 

For  under  the  proposal  the  .wccess  of 
a  candidate  in  ecuring  financial  .support, 
at  the  primary  level,  will  be  proportional 
to  his  or  her  ability  to  first  secure  broad- 
based  support  from  thousands  of  small 
and  moderate  contributors. 

Tlie  success  of  tiie  lu'oposal  for  both 
prunary  and  geuerai  elections  depends 
on  llie  wiiUngness  of  milJions  of  Amer- 
icans to  ciieck  off  doliais  on  tl>eir  tax 
forms. 
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And  our  public  flnancing  proposals  will 
cost  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  I 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

For  this  small  price,  we  can  free  the 
American  Presidency  from  the  stench 
and  corruption  of  our  present  system  of 
campaign  financing.  It  is  the  best  in- 
vestment the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
could  possibly  make. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
costs  of  oiu-  present  system  of  financing 
campaigns: 

In  1970,  President  Nixon  rejected  his 
Cabinet's  recommendation  to  abolish  oil 
import  quotas,  which  were  costing  the 
American  consumer  $5  billion  a  year  in 
higher  oil  prices,  and  forcing  us  to  con- 
sume our  owTi  badly  needed  reserves.  The 
oil  industry,  which  strongly  favored  re- 
tention of  the  quotas,  gave  at  least  $500,- 
000  to  President  Nixon's  1968  campaign. 

The  oil  industry  receives  over  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  in  special  tax  subsidies  which 
go  vhtually  unchallenged,  aiid  additional 
billions  in  monopoly  profits  ..hich  go  un- 
touched by  price  controls  a  ad  antitrust 
laws. 

A  congressional  study  a  year  or  two 
ago  found  that  the  total  cost  of  all  Fed- 
eral subsidies — cash  payments,  tax  sub- 
sidies, and  other  special  benefits — comes 
to  over  $60  biUion  a  year.  Many  of  these 
subsidies  go  to  industries  and  special 
Interests  that  contribute  large  amounts 
to  political  campaigns. 

Many  of  these  provisions  serve  legiti- 
mate purposes.  But  they  are  surrounded 
with  an  air  of  special  advantage  that 
tinges  even  the  most  worthwhile  with 
suspicion.  And  it  is  clear  that  other  equ- 
ally worthy  causes — supported  by  ordi- 
nary voters — cannot  begin  to  command 
the  interest  and  sympathy  from  our  Gov- 
ernment that  Is  given  to  the  financially 
powerful. 

But  it  Is  not  just  these  direct  costs  that 
are  harmful.  What  is  far  more  damaging 
is  the  harm  that  is  done  by  our  present 
system  to  the  trust  and  confidence  Amer- 
ican citizens  must  have  in  their  Govern- 
ment. 

The  erosion  of  this  tnist  In  recent  years 
Is  reflected  in  public  opinion  polls.  A  re- 
cent Gallup  poll  showed  that  only  25 
percent  of  the  American  people  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  way  this  Nation  is  being 
governed — a  drop  of  1 1  percentage  points 
in  just  2  years. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  this 
has  happened.  What  can  we  expect  when 
people  hear  about  things  like — 

Financier  Robert  'V'esco  giving  $200,000 
to  the  Nixon  campaign  and  then  getting 
an  appointment  2  hours  later  with  the 
head  of  the  SEC  to  discuss  his  flnancial 
problems. 

Top  Nixon  fundraisers  shaking  down 
scores  of  businessmen  for  contributions 
of  what  amounted  to  protection  money. 

A  convicted  felon  in  Florida  paroled 
early  from  Federal  prison  at  around  the 
same  time  he  makes  a  secret  $30,000 
cash  contribution  to  the  Nixon  campaign. 

The  $600,000  contributed  to  the  Nixon 
campaign  by  tlie  trucking  industry  at  the 
same  time  it  Is  fighting  a  government 
proposal  to  increase  competition  in  high- 
way sliipping. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  a  ma- 
jor auto  company  being  approached  for 
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a  contribution  by  Nixon  fimdralsers  at 
the  same  time  the  industry  is  planning 
an  aggressive  campaign  to  water  down 
Federal  auto  emission  standards. 

A  $200,000  contribution  to  the  Nixon 
campaign  by  carpet  manufacturers  at  the 
same  time  the  carpet  lobby  is  desperately 
trying  to  postpone  em'orcement  of  new 
flammabllity  regulations. 

A  $100,000  contribution  to  the  Nixon 
campaign  by  a  man  named  shortly  there- 
after as  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  $300,000  from  a  woman  later  named 
as  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg. 

A  secret  $46,000  cash  contribution  from 
the  chairman  of  Occidential  Petroleum 
Co,,  which  later  announced  an  $8  billion, 
20-year  fertilizer  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  a  $10  billion  natural  gas 
project  In  Siberia. 

The  $30,000  In  secret  cash  contribu- 
tions from  executives  of  a  Houston  pipe- 
line company,  which  later  announced  a 
project  to  bring  natural  gas  from  Russia 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States — 
a  deal  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

A  huge  contribution  from  ITT  to  help 
underwrite  the  GOP  National  Conven- 
tion mysteriously  coinciding  with  an 
antitrust  settlement  between  ITT  and 
the  Justice  Department — a  settlement 
highly  beneficial  to  ITT. 

This  is  what  the  public  has  seen. 
Heaven  knows  what  it  has  not  seen,  in 
both  political  parties. 

We  cannot  be  sure  In  any  single  case 
that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between 
the  contribution  and  the  benefit  received 
or  the  harm  avoided. 

But  what  is  more  Important  Is  that 
millions  of  Americans  believe,  with  justi- 
fication, that  tliere  is  a  direct  connection 
in  many.  And  that  is  what  is  so  corrosive 
and  damaging  to  public  trust  in  govern- 
ment. 

Our  form  of  government  simply  cannot 
continue  to  fimction  If  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans believe  it  is  being  bought  and  cor- 
rupted by  rich  and  powerful  special 
interests. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that — 

With  public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fall. 
Without  It,  nothing  can  succeed. 

■What  Is  at  stake  here  today  is  nothing 
less  than  the  future  of  our  democracy.  It 
is  a  test  of  whether  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
can.  as  Lincoln  said,  long  endure. 

It  is  a  test  which  we  cannot  fall. 

We  must  act  now — today — to  clean  up 
American  Government  and  make  certain 
that  a  Watergate  never  again  disgraces 
our  democracy. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  Invoke  the  rule  of 
cloture,  to  bring  this  filibuster  to  an  end, 
and  to  act  now  to  stem  the  corrosion  of 
our  political  process. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  not,  in  every  in- 
stance cited  by  the  Senator,  legislation 
which  has  passed  the  Senate,  prohibiting 
large  contributions,  correct  that?  Would 


that  not  be  corrected  by  legislation  which 
has  already  passed  the  Senate  and  Is 
now  pending  in  the  House? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  answer  Is  "No." 
because  the  bill  we  passed,  dealing  with 
trying  to  cleanse  the  private  system  of 
campaign  fuiiding  proved  another  thing: 
If  you  really  clean  up  the  private  fund- 
ing, it  is  not  possible  to  get  enough  funds 
to  nm;  so  we  need  a  system  of  cleansed 
private  funding  plus  public  contribu- 
tions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  minutes.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  It  not  also  true  that  the 
bill  we  passed  permits  contributions  of 
$3,000  per  individual? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  people  about  whom 
we  are  talking  have  large  connections. 
They  have  banking  connections  all  over 
the  United  States  and  with  foreign  na- 
tions. They  have  connections  with  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors'  groups  to 
the  extent  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
any  one  of  several  of  these  major  com- 
mittees could  have  financed  the  whole 
campaign  with  $3,000  contributions.  If 
they  had  to  do  It  that  way,  and  flnd  It 
to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
to  most  persons  who  have  bothered  to 
study  this  subject  that  it  is  impossible 
to  cleanse  the  present  system  of  private 
financing  and  make  it  possible  for  a 
person  to  raise  enough  money  to  run  for 
President.  Therefore,  if  we  cleanse  the 
system,  we  must  either  back  a  system  of 
public  financing — this  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do — to  do  away  with  a  record 
of  pervasive  corruption  which  both  par- 
ties are  subject  to — 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Several  top  officers 
testified  that  Government,  which  had 
great  power,  came  to  them  and  said. 
"Either  we  get  this  money  from  you" — 
we  used  to  call  it  extortion  In  law 
school — "or  other  things  might  happen 
to  you  that  you  wont  Uke  " 

The  question  is,  Eto  we  want  to  end  that 
system?  We  all  know  about  it.  We  are  all 
in  politics.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it. 
There  is  no  one  here  who  does  not  hate 
the  private  system.  It  demeans  one.  It 
sometimes  corrupts  him.  The  marvel  is 
that  it  is  as  honest  as  it  is.  Let  us  attempt 
to  do  something  about  it  this  Sunday 
morning  and  throw  the  money  changers 
out  of  the  temple. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
t  Mr,  DoMiNicK  I ,  then  I  shall  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  "i'ork  iMr. 
Buckley  i  .  and  then  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senators  will  be  recognized  In 
tiiat  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  have  been  sitting  here  on  this  good 
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Sunday  momlns  listening  to  the  pious 
speeches  from  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, most  of  which  have  been  based  on 
the  fact  that  you  have  to  throw  the  pri- 
vate givers  out  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  listening  to  the 
speeches.  I  thought  perhaps  we  were  talk- 
ing about  a  different  bill,  because  the  bill 
which  is  before  us  requires  that  one  get 
private  contnbutions  before  he  can  even 
get  any  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. No  matter  how  far  one  reaches  in.  he 
stUl  has  to  have  $100,000  to  start  with. 

The  second  thing  that  Interests  me  Is 
that  nobody  Is  trying  to  kill  this  bill  for- 
ever. There  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot 
go  to  the  committee,  be  reported  out  of 
the  committee,  and  be  debated  in  the 
ordinary  course  like  any  other  bill;  but 
to  attach  It  to  the  public  debt  limit  seems 
to  me  to  be  deliberately  trying  to  stall 
the  whole  economy  of  this  country, 

I  do  not  happen  to  like  the  debt  limit. 
T  have  said  so  on  many  occasions.  It  Is 
a  movable  finish  line.  Every  time  we  in 
Congress — and  we  are  the  ones  doing  it — 
increase  the  debt,  then  we  move  the 
finish  line  by  Increasing  the  debt  Umlt. 
and  we  say  to  ourselves  this  has  to  be 
done  because  the  economy  of  the  country 
is  going  to  go  to  pot  unless  we  do.  and 
then  we  go  ahead  and  add  that  to  an  In- 
crease In  the  debt  limit  so  we  Tvill  not 
ruin  that  economy.  We  put  on  It  this 
type  of  bill,  which  is  not  only  controver- 
sial to  start  with,  but  which  no  one.  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  so  clearly 
said,  really  understands. 

I  would  say  that,  In  listening  to  all  this 
conversation  about  the  Presidential  po- 
llUcaJ  scene  In  the  last  elecUon.  wholly 
overlooked  In  the  arguments  has  been 
the  fact  that  the  bill  as  It  stands  before 
us  not  only  covers  Presidential  campaigns 
but  also  covers  senatorial  and  congres- 
sional campaigns,  so  that  everyone  who 
will  be  ninning  In  1976  or  later,  when  the 
bill  becomes  effective,  at  that  time  has  a 
personal  interest  In  this  bill,  so  that  they 
can  reach  Into  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
start  getting  some  campaign  funding  for 
their  own  campaign. 

To  me.  that  U  wrong,  I  happen  to  •je 
lucky  in  this  situation,  because  I  do  not 
come  up  In  1976 ;  I  come  up  in  1974,  So  It 
will  not  benefit,  me  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  I  will  say.  whether  It  did  or  not,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  worse  situation  than 
what  we  have  here  when  we  are  trying  to 
preserve  the  economy  at  a  time  of  energy 
shortages  and  a  lot  of  other  problems,  to 
be  able  to  say  we  cannot  raise  the  debt 
limit  because  we  are  more  Interested  In 
getting  Into  the  taxpayer's  pocket  in  or- 
der to  nnance  political  campaigns  It  Just 
makes  no  sense  to  me  at  all. 

I  am  happy  to  say.  whether  we  have  an 
administration  that  Is  against  this  bill 
or  for  It,  I  am  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  I  will  be  happy  to  sit  and 
argue  It  and  talk  against  this  bill  as  long 
as  he  will  give  me  time  to  do  It. 

It  Just  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  for 
the  Senate,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
deliberative  body,  to  be  talking  about 
something  which  they  do  not  have  before 
It.  which  we  know  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
measiire  to  cover  the  flncmclng  of  polltl- 
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cal  campaigns  at  a  Federal  level  in  1976 
or  thereafter,  and  then  get  up  and  make 
pious  speeches  about  what  has  been  go- 
ing on  In  Federal  campaigns  probably 
ever  since  the  country  started.  It  makes 
no  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distln- 
giiisbed  Senator  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  President.  I  think 
the  vital  question  before  us  now  Is  not 
the  question  of  how  we  should  finance 
Federal  campaigns.  Certainly  It  is  not 
to  this  Issue  that  I  Intend  to  speak. 
Rather,  I  think  what  we  are  confronted 
with  Is  a  corruption  of  the  legislative 
process  through  the  use  of  so-called  veto- 
proof  bills  as  a  vehicle  for  facing  the 
adoption  of  totally  unrelated  measures. 
This  practice  constitutes  a  perversion  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  pracUce  that  ought  not  to  be  tol- 
erated in  this  Chamber. 

The  Constitution  sUtes  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  wUl  work  its  will, 
and  that  if  the  President  disagrees,  he 
may  exercise  his  right  of  veto.  However, 
the  Congress  may  vote  to  override  that 
veto  and  the  bill  then  becomes  law. 

The  attempt  to  tack  on  unrelated  leg- 
islation to  a  metLsure  vital  to  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  United  States  Is.  to  me. 
unconscionable — especially  when  there  Is 
not  even  the  excuse  of  urgency. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  this 
Chamber  about  the  low  esteem  into  which 
the  Executive  has  fallen.  We  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that,  If  anything, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
fallen  to  an  even  lower  level. 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
well  aware  of  this  appalling  exercise  of 
legislative  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

I  believe  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves  and  that  we  should  allow  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  have  a  vote  on  his 
motion  to  have  the  Senate  recede  from 
Its  amendments.  And  I  believe  that  we 
should  return  to  the  Lord's  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  CaroUna 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  first 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
lesMling  the  fight  on  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  In  his  first 
term  as  a  l^B.  Senator. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  now.  although  I 
am  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  from 
him,  that  he  has  become  one  of  the  most 
forward  Senators  and  one  of  the  most 
effect  vie  Members  of  this  body. 

Fnrst.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  under- 
stand the  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  apply  cloture  here.  In  many  In- 
stances when  some  of  us  have  tried  to 
carry  on  debate,  there  has  been  objec- 
tion 

A  few  years  ago  I  remember  the  satel- 
lite bill,  and  I  could  refer  to  others, 
when  the  so-called  liberal  element  of 
the  Senate  was  determined  to  debate  the 
matter.  However,  they  are  now  taking  the 
opposite  view  They  now  say  how  hor- 
rendous and  how  terrible  a  thing  It  is. 


It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Senate  has 
a  right  to  carry  on  extended  debate  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate.  It  is  proper 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  criticize  any  Member 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  or  this  side 
of  the  aisle  for  carrying  on  extended 
debate  on  any  subject. 

However.  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope 
cloture  will  not  ':>€  Invoked  here  because 
there  Is  an  attempt  here  to  attach  to  this 
extended  debt  Umlt  bill  a  completely 
new  subject,  one  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance, one  that  involves  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  entire  election  system  of 
this  Nation. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
permanent  debt  limit  is  $400  bllUon.  The 
temporary  debt  limit  Is  $465  billion.  All 
that  this  bill  does  Is  to  extend  this  debt 
limit  by  $10  7  billion,  which  would  make 
the  debt  limit  $475,7  billion, 

I  realize  that  some  people  do  not  wish 
to  extend  the  debt  limit,  I  have  voted 
against  extending  the  debt  bmit  because 
we  cannot  keep  on  spending  more  than 
we  take  in  year  after  year.  However,  we 
have  been  doing  this  for  a  very  long  time 
For  instance.  In  the  last  30  years,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  not  balanced  the 
budget  except  for  6  years. 

Congress  might  attempt  to  pass  this  off 
on  whatever  administration  is  in  power. 
However,  we  cannot  do  this.  Congress  Is 
responsible  for  authorizing  appropria- 
tions. Congress  is  responsible  for  appro- 
priating money  Presidents  can  recom- 
mend. 

We  can  go  back  for  the  last  30  years, 
and  all  of  the  Presidents  that  we  have 
had  could  recommend.  However,  they 
make  a  mistake  when  they  recommend 
budgets  that  contain  expenditures 
greater  than  our  income. 

Congress  has  to  make  this  system  work. 
It  is  a  tripartite  system  of  government. 
The  Executive  merely  administers  and 
executes  the  laws  passed  by  Congress, 
And  if  Congress  spends  more  than  It 
takes  in.  Congress  has  only  itself  to 
blame.  We  are  responsible. 

Today  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  spent  more  than  we  have  been  tak- 
ing in.  It  is  unsound.  We  cannot  keep 
on  as  we  are  going  now.  No  individual 
can  stay  In  business  who  spends  more 
than  he  takes  in.  No  company  can  stay 
in  business  when  it  spends  more  than  it 
takes  in.  No  government  can  succeed 
when  It  spends  more  than  it  ukes  In. 
And  that  Is  what  we  have  been  doing 
for  a  long  time. 

I  am  anxious  that  this  matter  come  to 
an  end  However,  on  the  other  hand.  I 
think  that  it  is  not  proper  to  attach  this 
measure  on  a  bill  that  is  of  tremendous 
and  paramount  Importance. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  Judgment,  Con- 
gress will  make  a  mistake  If  it  applies 
cloture  rather  than  letting  the  debt  limit 
bill  be  acted  upon  separately. 

It  is  a  great  mistake.  I  think,  to  attach 
to  a  fiscal  matter  a  very  Important  fiscal 
matter,  a  very  important  piece  of  elec- 
Uon legislation.  The  political  campaign 
matter  Is  important  enough  In  Itself  to 
constitute  an  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  hope  that  cloture  will  not  be  applied. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.    The    5    minutes   of    the   Senator 
have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes, 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
far-reaching  measure.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  has  pointed  out,  If  we  allow 
an  extraneous  matter  of  this  Importance 
to  be  attached  to  a  must  piece  of  legis- 
lation, we  effectively  amend  the  Consti- 
tution, because  it  wipes  out  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  power  which  he  can  exercise 
when  undesirable  legislation  is  passed. 

This  measure,  if  its  time  has  come,  can 
withstand  congressional  hearings.  It  can 
withstand  debate  on  the  floor.  It  can  be 
enacted  on  Its  own  without  riding  piggy- 
back on  a  piece  of  must  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  answer 
the  challenge  that  has  been  made,  be- 
cause It  has  been  said  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  others  alined  with 
him  are  holding  up  a  vote  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  on  one  occasion  asked 
for  unanimous  consent  that  we  recede 
from  our  amendments  and  pass  the  bill. 
Twice  we  put  In  a  motion  to  recede  from 
our  amendments.  Those  who  would  have 
us  pass  the  bill  In  its  present  form,  and 
those  who  favor  the  campaign  subsidies 
have  prevented  that  issue  from  coming 
to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  The 
Senate  will  not  send  the  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  recede  from  its  amendments. 

Why  should  the  Senate  not  be  allowed 
to  vote?  By  obstructive  tactics  on  the 
part  of  those  who  favor  the  campaign 
subsidy,  that  issue  has  not  been  allowed 
to  be  presented  to  the  Senate,  Therefore, 
I  issue  this  challenge:  that  after  the  vote 
on  cloture.  If  cloture  is  rejected,  there 
be  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  recede.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  be  blocked  by  fili- 
buster, as  It  was  yesterday,  or  by  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn,  as  it  was  yesterday,  but 
that  the  matter  will  be  brought  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Watergate  Committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  before 
doing  that,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  willing 
to  abide  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate?  Would 
the  Senator  permit  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  express  the  will  of 
the  American  people?  If  the  Senator  is 
issuing  a  challenge,  will  he  abide  by  a 
similar  challensre? 

Mr.  ALLEN  Of  course,  we  will  abide 
by  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  If  the  majority  of  the 
Senators  vote  against  It,  will  the  Senator 
abide  by  the  result? 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Let  us  give  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  express  tiiemselves. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Watergate  Committee, 
the  committee  appointed  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  present  cam- 
paign system. 


Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  cloture,  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  time 
to  abolish  debt  ceilings  or  to  adopt  a  real- 
istic debt  celling  which  will  be  honored 
and  observed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President,  would  the 
Senator  use  his  microphone? 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  use 
his  microphone? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Very  well.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  Congress  has 
been  engaging  in  the  futility  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  trying  to  deceive  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  are  going  to  limit 
expenditures  by  putting  a  ceiling  upon 
them.  I  say.  let  us  be  done  with  that 
hypocrisy. 

I  agree  with  those  who  advocate  the 
Kennedy  amendment  that  something 
drastic  must  be  done  to  regulate  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures. 
We  ought  not  to  try  to  do  It  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
without  aCfordins  Senators  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  consider  whether  the 
remedy  proposed  would  not  bring  upon 
the  American  scene  a  hundred  differ- 
ent candidates  vho  would  pet  $7  milhon 
each  out  of  the  Federal  coffers. 

No  reform  of  magnitude  should  be 
made  without  having  the  appropriate 
committee  study  all  relevant  proposals, 
take  evidence  and  views  relating  to  them, 
and  report  to  the  Senate  a  bill  after  all 
the  implications  of  the  various  proposals 
are  known. 

The  Rules  Committee  was  studying  the 
Kennedy-Scott  proposals  and  other  re- 
lated proposals  on  this  subject  and  had 
not  completed  its  study  of  them  at  the 
time  the  Kennedy  amendment  was  ab- 
ruptly and  unexpectedly  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  wholly  nongermane 
debt  ceiling  bill. 

Americans  can  finance  campaigns  in 
an  honest  and  honorable  manner,  I 
think,  without  going  to  the  extreme  this 
amendment  would  require.  We  should  not 
take  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
to  finance  campaigns;  we  should  finance 
campaigns  by  Increasing  the  income  tax 
exeznption  or  credit  allowable  for  con- 
tributions to  whatever  limit  is  necessan' 
to  enable  the  raising  of  adequate  fimds. 

We  should  stop  the  hypocrisy  of  prose- 
cuting men  for  making  illegal  contribu- 
tions unless  we  also  prosecute  those  who 
solicit  such  contributions.  It  has  been 
against  the  law  of  this  Nation  since  1907. 
if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  to 
make  contributions  for  political  purposes 
out  of  corporate  funds.  Why  should  the 
Department  of  Justice  not  prosecute  the 
men  who  solicit  or  accept  such  Illegal 
contributions  for  aiding  and  abetting 
crime,  and  have  them  sent  to  jail?  None 
of  the  solicitors  of  such  illegal  contribu- 
tion have  been  prosecuted ;  only  the  mak- 
ers, who  were  coerced  into  making  the  il- 
legal contributions,  have  been  prosecuted 
and  punished, 

I  propose  that  the  following  remedies 
be  studied  by  the  Rules  Committee,  be- 
fore the  Senate  acts  on  Mr  Kennedy's 
amendment  to  finance  Presidential  pri- 
maries and  elections  out  of  tax  moneys: 

First.  Increase  the  tax  exemption  or 
tax  credit  for  every  person  who  makes  a 
campaign  contribution  to  the  candidate 


or  party  of  his  choice  to  a  reasonable 
amount. 

Second.  To  make  it  certain  that  all  of 
these  contributions  will  be  reported,  es- 
tablish a  commission,  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission, to  supervise  Federal  elections. 

Third.  Require  the  man  who  receives 
the  contribution  or  the  committee  which 
receives  the  contribution  to  report  its  re- 
ceipt forthwith  to  that  commission,  and 
require  the  man  who  makes  the  contri- 
bution to  notify  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  he  has  made  the  contribu- 
tion and  expects  to  claim  it  as  an  exemp- 
tion or  a  credit  on  his  income  tax  return. 

Fourth.  Increase  the  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  election  laws,  and  enforce  such 
penalties. 

Since  there  are  upward  of  60  million 
voters  in  the  United  States,  political 
fundraisers  should  be  encouraged  to 
raise  campaign  funds  by  obtaining  vol- 
untary tax-exempt  contributions  from 
citizens  and  be  deterred  by  drastic  crim- 
inal law,  from  coercing  large  contribu- 
tions from  corporations  or  unions. 

By  that  method  we  could  finance  po- 
litical campaigns  in  the  United  States 
without  reaching  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  without  encouraging  a  multitude 
of  candidates  to  seek  nominations  and 
elections  to  the  Presidency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  their  hands  on  millions 
of  dollars  of  Federal  funds. 

I  expect  to  vote  against  cloture.  I 
would  vote  for  a  motion  to  recede,  I  think 
this  whole  proposition  needs  substantial 
study  in  the  Rules  Committee,  because 
I  know  the  Senate  has  not  been  able  to 
give  it  anj^  adequate  consideration  dur- 
ing the  few  hours  we  have  discussed  it 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  requli-e. 

There  is  no  Senator's  home  in  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  more 
admired  than  in  the  home  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  It  was  my  good  for- 
time  to  marry  the  very  fine  person  who 
was  the  Senator's  secretary,  and  we  ad- 
mire him,  I  think,  as  much  as  anyone 
other  than  his  own  wife  could  admire 
him. 

Mr.  ER'VIN,  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor committed  the  grandest  larceny  ever 
committed  when  he  stole  my  charming 
secretary  from  my  staff  to  make  her  his 
bride. 

Mr.  LONG.  Admiring  the  Senator  as 
we  do,  we  have  concluded  that  the  reason 
the  Senator  has  taken  the  stand  he  has 
on  this  Issue  is  only  that  he  has  never 
had  the  problem  we  have  had  trying  to 
raise  campaign  money.  The  people  of  his 
State  hold  him  In  such  high  esteem  that 
he  has  never  had  any  fundralsing  prob- 
lems. 

Mr,  President,  this  Is  not  a  veto-proof 
bill.  The  President  can  veto  it  if  he  wants 
to.  But  the  Senate  is  barred,  under  the 
Constitution,  from  initiating  revenue 
bills,  so  the  only  way  the  Senate  can 
move  in  a  revenue  area  of  this  sort  is  by 
amending  a  bill  that  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  And  If  we 
beueve  a  matter  to  be  as  Important  as 
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the  Senate  seenu  to  believe  this  matter 
to  be,  naturally  we  would  try  to  resolve 
the  Issue  on  a  bill  which  the  President 
would  be  very  reluctant  to  veto,  such  as 
this  one.  and  seek  a  confrontation  on  a 
"must"  bill,  which  must  become  law  tn 
one  fashion  or  another. 

That  Is  what  the  Senate  has  done  The 
Senate  has  espoused  to  Initiate  the  Issue 
In  a  way  that  would  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose. 

If  we  do  not  put  this  measure  on  a 
significant  revenue  bill,  as  the  Senate 
has  done,  the  attempt  would  be  fruitless. 
So  while  I  did  not  advocate  it  and  was 
not  a  sponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  com- 
pletely respect  the  right  of  Senators  to 
bring  the  Issue  to  a  conclusion  in  this 
fashion  They  have  a  right  to  do  it. 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  rollcall 
votes  on  this  Issue,  both  yesterday,  the 
day  before,  and  In  years  past  When  this 
matter  first  came  up.  the  people  of  this 
Nation  had  little  understanding  of  It  We 
were  told  that  those  of  us  who  were  at- 
tempting to  finance  campaigns  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer  were  wrong,  that 
the  public  would  not  understand  or  ap- 
prove. 

What  has  happened?  Those  of  us  who 
have  taken  the  position  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  move  forward  In  the  area  of 
campaign  financing  by  the  public  have 
picked  up  votes :  we  have  won  elections ; 
we  are  picking  up  States.  We  are  picking 
up  converts  In  other  words,  there  are 
Senators  who  have  not  voted  with  us  in 
the  past  who  are  voting  with  us  now 

We  are  picking  up  converts  among  the 
American  people.  We  have  been  back  be- 
fore them,  and  are  winning  elections. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  those  of 
of  us  who  favor  this  concept,  which  the 
public  Is  coming  to  understand  tetter 
and  better  day  by  day.  are  going  to  have 
an  overwhelming  victory  at  the  polls  next 
year.  Only  time  will  tell,  but  the  whole 
trend  has  been  In  our  favor. 

There  have  been  those  who  said  the 
answer  was  to  have  more  reporting  of 
more  information  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  more  accountability  So  we  give 
them  their  reporting  and  their  account- 
ability and  we  have  opened  up  those 
doors  and  let  the  lisht  shine  through. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Moss) ,  The  hour  of  11  o'clock 
having  arrived,  and  pursuant  to  rule 
XXII.  the  Choir  now  directs  the  clerk 
to  call  the  roll  and  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quonim. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  544  Leg.) 

AboureEk  Byrd.  Brvtn 
Aiken                       Harry  P  .  Jr.     Fannin 

Allen  Byrd,  Bobert  C.  Pong 

Banlett  Cannon  Oravel 

Bayh  Caae  OrliBn 

B«all  ChUea  Banaen 

BcUmon  Church  Hart 

Bennett  Clark  Hartke 

Bentaen  Cook  HaakeU 

Blbla  Cranaton  Hathaway 

Blden  Ciinia  Habna 

Brock  Dol«  HoUlngs 

Brooke  Domenlcl  Hruaka 

Buckley  Domlnlck  Huddlwton 

Burdlck  Eaatland  Humphrey 


Inouye 

Jackaon 

Johnaton 

Kennedy 

Loac 

Uacn  uaoD 

Mananeld 

Mathlae 

McClaUan 

McCtovem 

Uclntyre 

Metcair 

Mondale 


Montoya 


Muakle 

Nelaon 

Nunn 

Paatore 

Pell 

Prozmlre 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 


Staflbrd 

Stennia 

Staveos 

Stevenaon 

TaliBMlka 

Thunnoad 

Tower 

Tunney 

Walcker 

WlUiama 

Toung 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacliton).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr  FuLBRicHT) .  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HcGHCS).  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McQex),  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr  Randolph)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  <  Mr.  Gurnky  ) , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Javits  > . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Saxbk).  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (tdr.  Wiluam 
L.  Scon)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattixu)  ) .  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
<Mr  Pearson)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
( Mr  Percy  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tapt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  Is  absent  because  of  illness 
In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
CLURki  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packw(X)d>  are  absent  on  ofHcial 
business 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATKR)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  ofBcial  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hope  that  after  this  vote  Is  con- 
cluded we  would  be  able  to  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recede  and  then  on  the  Long 
motion — 1.  2.  3 — so  that  we  could  dis- 
pose of  this  matter  once  and  for  all  and 
have  it  settled. 

Wc  uld  the  Senator  from  Alabama  agree 
to  vote  on  a  1.  2,  3  basis? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  would  take  them  one 
at  a  time.  Let  us  vote  one  at  a  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  All  right.  Keeping 
an  open  mind? 

Mr.  ALLEN  Absolutely. 

Mr  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  AdTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  rule,  we  must  proceed. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  motion  before 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
cixrrutix  itonow 

We,  tb*  underatgned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  proTlalons  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  Insist  on  the  Senate  amendments,  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
authorize  the  Chair  to  appoint  conferees  on 
the  bill  H.R.  11104.  an  act  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  Increaae  of  tl0.7(X>.000.0(X)  in  the 
public  debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period 
to  which  this  temporary  limit  applies  to 
June  30,  1974. 


7. 
8 
9 

10. 
11 


Mike  Mansneld 
Hugh  Scott 
Walter  P. 

Mod  dale 
Robert  C.  Byrd 
Edward  M. 

Kennedy 
Edmund  8. 

Muskle 
Lawton  Chiles 
PhUlp  A.  Hart 
Alan  Cranston 
John  O.  Pastore 
Harrison  A. 

Williams 


13.  Charles  H.  Percy 

13.  Oaylord  Nelson 

14.  Thomas  J. 

Mclntyre 

15.  QuenUn  N. 

Burdlck 

16.  Joseph  R.  Blden 

17.  Hubert  H. 

Humphrey 

18.  Henry  M.  Jackson 

19.  Jennings 

Randolph 


Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order  before 
we  proceed. 

Pursuant  to  rule  XXII.  a  rollcall  has 
been  had.  and  a  quorum  Is  present. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is.  Is 
It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  debate 
on  the  pending  motion  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays  are  man- 
datory under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  maintain  order  and 
to  ask  Senators  to  keep  their  seats  during 
the  rollcall. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  requests  that  till  Sen- 
ators remain  in  their  seats  and  answer 
the  rollcall  audibly. 

The  Chair  admonishes  the  galleries  to 
be  quiet  during  the  rollcall  procedure. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CANNON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <Mr  S'vicincton)  .  If  they  were 
here,  they  would  each  vote  "yea."  I  have 
already  voted  "nay." 

I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr  Hughes*,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  >  Mr.  McOek;  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkri. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr.  Gurney)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Ja- 
vits), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sax- 
be),  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton >  Is  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clcre)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Pa{:kwood)  sire  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (  Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 
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If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatpield),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitb), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  47, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Cook 
Curtis 
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YXAS — 47 

HaskeU 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metc&lf 

NAYS— 33 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Orlffin 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

McClellau 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

RlblcofT 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Williams 


Nunn 

Roth 

Sparkman 

Bteunls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR. 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Cannon,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 19 


A3 


Baker 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Javits 

Sax  be 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Scott, 

Pulbrlght 

McOee 

WUUam  L 

Ooldwater 

Packwood 

Symington 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Taft 

Hatfleld 

Percy 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  47  and  the 
nays  are  33.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  to  close  de- 
bate is  not  agreed  to. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  Its  amendments  on 
H  R.  11104. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
express  the  hope  that  we  can  come  to  a 
vote  on  this  right  now. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  ready.  Yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen >. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton  I,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbrichti  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the 


Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe>  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William 
L.  Scott)  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tapt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Cook 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 
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YEAS — 36 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Pong 

Orlffln 

Hansen 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

NAYS — 45 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


McClellan 

Nunn 

Roth 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Ribicoft 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING- 19 


Baker 

Cotton 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gurney 

Hatfield 


Hughes 

Javits 

McClure 

McQee 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 


Randolph 

Saxbe 

Scott. 

WUUam  L. 
Symington 
Taft 


So  Mr.  Allen's  motion  that  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  Its  amendments  was 
rejected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
motion  to  Insist  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H  R.  11104.  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  to 
authorize  the  Chair  to  appoint  confer- 
ees thereon. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cloture  motion  having  been 
presented  under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair, 
without  objection,  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  motion,  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
the  motion  to  insist  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hotises, 
and  authorize  the  Chair  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  bill  H.R.  11104,  an  act  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  of  $10,- 
700,000.000  In  the  public  debt  limit  and  to 
extend  the  period  to  which  this  temporary 
limit  appUes  to  Jtine  30,  1974. 

Signed  by  19  Senators: 
1.  Mike  Mansfield        11.  Walter  D. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  Huddleston 

Hugh  Scott  12.  Lee  Metcalf 

Dick  Clark  13.  Harrison  A. 

Walter  R.  Mondale  WUltams 

Edward  M.  14.  T.  J.  Mclntyre 

Kennedy  15.  Hubert  H. 

Prank  E   Moss  Humphrey 

Edward  W.  Brooke  16.  Philip  A.  Hart 
John  O.  Pastore       17.  Vance  Hartke 
10.  Warren  G.  18.  Mike  Gravel 

Magnuson  19    John  V.  Tunney 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  h£is 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
addre.ss  this  message  from,  the  Senate  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  fairly  clear  to  me  that  there 
is  a  ver>-  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
both  the  proponent?  of  this  proposal  for 
public  financing  of  Pre.'jidential  cam- 
paigns and  on  the  part  of  the  opponents. 
It  is  one  in  which  the  President,  in  my 
judgment,  has  already  taken  a  very  de- 
cided interest  and  one  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident IS  going  to  have  to  take  a  public 
interest. 

I  would  advise  the  President  that  he 
should  favor  the  ordinarv-  legislative 
process  whereby  we  would  be  permitted 
to  express  the  ma.iority  view  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  advance  this 
measure  to  his  desk. 

If  he  vetoes  the  bill  and  if  we  do  not 
have  the  power  to  override  his  veto  of  the 
bill  with  a  Presidential  campaign  fimds 
amendment  attached  to  the  bill,  then  I 
for  one  will  vote  to  pass  a  debt  limit  bill 
without  any  riders  on  it. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  or- 
derly legislative  process  is  such  that  the 
President  and  those  who  support  his  po- 
sition at  this  moment  are  in  a  position 
that  the  President  will  not  support  a  fili- 
buster if,  by  definition,  it  is  an  act  of 
piracy. 

I  am  not  saying  that  to  cast  any  invld- 


\ 
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lous  aspersions  on  anyone.  I  have  en- 
gaced  in  fUlbusters  many  times  myself.  I 
would  be  Insincere  If  I  were  to  try  to  say 
tbat  ser.^i-or^  who  feel  strongly  enough 
atx>ut  a  rnai(er  uj  engage  m  &  filibuster 
should  not  do  so.  However,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  matter  must  be  resolved.  And 
we  will  have  s  test  of  nerves  starting  on 
about  Wednesday  when  the  Qovernment 
empioyeea  do  not  receive  their  paychecks 
and  when  contractors  are  not  paid. 

So.  those  who  have  voted  consistently 
that  this  matter  come  to  a  conclusion 
and  that  the  Senate  be  permitted  to 
legislate  on  this  matter  will  be  put  to  a 
test  and  we  will  decide  the  matter.  The 
President  will  then  have  to  take  a  posi- 
tion as  he  has  in  the  times  past  on  this 
matter 

I  would  suggest  to  him  that  when  he 
does  so.  his  view  should  be  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  should  act  by  majority 
vote,  as  we  have  the  power  to  do.  when 
we  are  permitted  to  vote.  And  he  would 
do  his  part  just  by  signing  or  vetoing  the 
bill.  If  he  vetoes  it.  when  It  comes  back 
to  the  Congress,  if  we  are  not  able  to 
override  the  veto,  my  judgment  is  that  :ie 
will  have  a  bill  back  on  his  desk  in  24  or 
48  hours.  In  the  event  we  are  not  able  to 
override  on  that  issue,  the  President  will 
have  prevailed  even  though  I  am  con- 
vinced that  his  stand  is  unpopular  in  the 
polls. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  we  are  entitled  to  legis- 
late, and  I  betieve  we  should.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  could  be  gained  by 
the  Senate  staying  in  session  and  hearing 
speeches  today. 

I  subscribe  pretty  much  to  the  prayer 
of  our  Chaplain  this  morning,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  'Mr  Bennett  ) .  when  he 
asked  the  Deity  to  forgive  us  for  being 
In  session  on  this  day. 

So  I  would  support  a  motion  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  and  listen  to  fxulher 
speeches  tomorrow 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr  \{  \sy  f'Zy.-LD  Mr  Presklent.  will 
the  Ser.<ii»  r  >  .eid  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  I  so  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  his  supporters  would  agree  to  a  vote 
on  the  pending  motion  at  the  hour  of  13 
o'clock. 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  a  vote  on  the  motion 
that  the  Senate  insists  on  its  amend- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  my  motion  that  the  Senate 
Insist  on  its  amendments  at  12  o'clock 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Objection  Is  heard. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent  the  following 
routine  morning  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
B.  *s0a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Uktcalt.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  CMx.  Mon- 
tota)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2505.  to  provide,  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  for  additional  Federal  payments 
to  States  on  account  of  specified  public 
assistance  expenditures  with  respect  to 
Indians,  Aleuts,  Eskimos,  native  Uawal- 
ians  or  other  aboriginal  persons. 

S.      3T18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkll,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Titnwkt)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2718.  to  provide  for 
the  financing  of  Federal  election  cam- 
paiCZUi  and  for  other  purposes. 


EMERGENCY  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
ACT  OF   1973 — AMENDMENT 

AtCXMSlCXNT   MO.   tSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

EAJU.T  IfOBNING  KAOIO  aK«tlCS  rCM  BtTSAI, 
AMCUCAMS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  an  amendment  to 
the  daylight  saving  time  bill  which  I  sub- 
mit at  this  time. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem daytime  stations  and  full-time  radio 
stations  which  operate  at  a  substantially 
reduced  power  level  during  the  night, 
would  experience  if  we  were  to  pass  the 
daylight  savii^  time  bill. 

These  stations  are  currently  prohibited 
from  broadcasting  or  only  permitted  to 
broadcast  at  low-power  levels  during  the 
presunrise  hours.  In  the  past,  without 
year-round  daylight  saving  time,  they 
are  able  to  come  on  the  air  at  simrlse 
and  provide  news  and  Information  to 
their  Listeners  before  the  listeners  leave 
for  work  or  begin  their  day's  activity. 

With  year  round  daylight  saving  time, 
many  of  the  daytime  stations  will  not 
be  able  to  begin  broadcasting  until  as 
late  as  8:30  or  8:45  in  the  morning.  Thus 
they  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the  vital 
information  to  their  listeners  before  they 
begin  their  akctivities. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting  to- 
day is  similar  to  the  amendment  I  In- 
troduced with  Senators  Helms,  Hugh 
Scott,  and  Thurmond  on  November  16. 

In  addition  to  these  previous  sponsors, 
Senator  Buckley  and  Senator  Schwei- 
K£a  and  my  colleague  from  Kansas. 
Senator  Pearson,  have  also  joined  as 
sponsors  of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall,  consistent  with  existing  treaty 
agreements,  make  any  adjustments  in 
their  general  rules  or  take  interim  ac- 
tion pending  the  adjustment  In  such 
general  rules,  that  might  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  radio  audiences  which 
are  served  by  daytime  stations  are 
not  deprived  of  this  service  during  the 
crucial  early  morning  hours  if  year  round 
daylight  saving  time  is  passed. 

This  amendment  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  rural  areas,  since  radio  in  rural 
America  provides  a  very  valuable  serv- 
ice whkrh  is  heavily  relied  upon.  It  brings 


local  and  community  news,  notices  of 
ooming  events,  weather  reports,  school 
openings  or  closings,  stockman  waming.s, 
and  much  additional  mformation  which 
Is  indispensable  to  many  citizens  in  rural 
areas  in  particular  These  areas  do  not 
usually  have  moniing  newspapers  and 
many  people  are  out  in  their  cars  and 
trucks  away  from  television.  So  radio 
provides  an  essential  service  for  these 
communities  and  Is  especially  vital  to 
them  during  the  early  morning  hours. 
Thus  I  feel  that  if  Congress  passes  the 
year-round  daylight  savings  time  meas- 
ure, it  is  essential  that  we  Include  in  it 
adequate  protection  for  radio  services 
to  rural  communities  whose  early  risers 
would  be  most  detrimentally  affected 
by  the  legislation  in  the  flrst  place. 

The  House,  in  acting  on  their  daylight 
saving  time  legislation  included  in  their 
bill  an  amendment  similar  to  the  one  I 
am  now  introducing  and  Dean  Burch. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tion Commission  has  In  a  letter  to  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  stated  that  Inclusion  of  statu- 
tory language  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  included  in  my  amendment,  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

I  am,  therefore,  submitting  this 
amendment  and  am  hopeful  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  In  support  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amei^dment  No.  755 

On  page  6,  at  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the 
following  new  section  : 

Ssc.  S.  Notwlthat&ndlng  any  otlier  law  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  any  sucli  law, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall,  consistent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  make  such  adjustment  by 
general  rules,  or  by  Interim  action  pending 
such  general  rule*,  to  permit  daytime  stand- 
ard amplitude  modulation  broadcast  stations 
to  operate  not  in  excess  of  one  hour  prior  to 
local  sunrise,  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
public  interest.  Including  the  public's  Inter- 
est in  receiving  interference-free  service. 
Such  general  rules,  or  Interim  action,  may 
Include  variances  with  respect  to  operating 
power  and  other  technical  operating  charac- 
terUtlca,  but  no  such  daytime  station  shall 
have  Its  operating  power  reduced  below  500 
watts  or  fifty  per  cent  of  Its  daytime  power 
whichever  U  greater  lor  such  hour  of  pre- 
sunrise operation.  Subsequent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  general  rules,  they  may  be 
varied  with  respect  to  panic jlar  stations 
and  areas  because  of  the  exigencies  in  each 
case  Provisions  of  this  section  shall  also 
apply  to  thoae  full  time  stations  which  cur- 
rently have  pre-sunrlse  broadcasting  author- 
ity but  for  whom  such  authority  permits 
bpoadcaating  at  a  substantially  reduced 
power  compared  with  their  daytime  broad- 
casting operations. 


ADDmON.\L    STATEMENTS 


JOBS  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  today, 
almost  a  year  after  the  United  States 
withdrew  its  military  forces  from  Vlet- 
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nam,  there  are  more  than  275,000  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  without  jobs.  And  with 
the  present  energy  crisis,  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  who  had  gotten 
jobs  are  being  laid  off.  Lack  of  jobs  for 
these  veterans  has  been  the  result  of 
hard  luck  and  no  opportunity.  Too  many 
veterans  are  unaware  of  the  agencies 
and  programs  offering  educational  and 
occupational  assistance. 

One  of  the  organizations  which  has 
been  outstanding  In  Its  efforts  to  help 
unemployed  veterans  is  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans. It  has  published  "A  Digest  of 
Veteran-Related  Programs  for  Jobs. 
Training  and  Education."  The  Digest 
catalogs  the  responsibilities,  services  and 
addresses  of  agencies  and  programs  set 
up  to  help  veterans.  Including  financial 
assistance  plans.  Jobs  for  Veterans  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  work,  which  is 
needed  more  than  ever  today. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  in 
this  week's  newsletter  Issued  to  my  con- 
stitutents.  I  noted  the  lack  of  an  energy 
policy  in  this  Government.  Emphasizing 
the  confusion,  I  pointed  out  the  numer- 
ous switches  in  President  Nixon's  ap- 
proach, or  lack  of  approach,  In  the  last 
year.  I  likened  this  procedure  to  Sealtest 
ice  cream  with  a  flavor  of  the  week. 
Now  we  have  a  new  flavor.  Mr.  Simon  of 
Treasury  with  a  temporary  Office  of 
Energy  Administration.  I  like  this  flavor. 
But  it  Is  not  permament.  It  does  not 
have  credibility,  for  apparently  the  Pres- 
ident will  change  again.  There  is  no 
duty  to  consolidate  all  data.  There  is  no 
communication  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  since  we  do  not  have 
powers  to  confirm.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  report  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Record  to  point  up  this 
dilemma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Energt  Crisis 

There  was  an  Id  saying  aboard  ship  in 
World  War  II,  "When  in  danger,  when  In 
doubt,  run  In  circles,  scream  and  shout." 
Such  Is  Washington's  reaction  to  the  energy 
crisis.  It's  been  coming.  The  brown-outs  in 
northeastern  United  States  In  '65  and  '66 
gave  us  the  warning,  but  we  were  too  busy 
with  the  Vietnam  War  to  listen.  Suffice  it 
to  say.  President  Nixon  did  not  cause  the 
energy  crisis.  But  the  President  is  the  only 
one  who  can  prevent  the  crisis  from  becoming 
a  catastrophe.  And  if  he  doesn't  act  decisively 
by  January  1.  then  instead  of  Just  cooler 
homes.  Americans  will  be  cooling  their 
heels — out  of  a  job. 

We  are  in  an  energy  crisis  because : 

1       tremendous     consumption — TREMENDOUS 
WASTE 

The  XJ.S.,  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, consumes  over  35  percent  of  the  world's 
total  energy.  More  important,  we  waste  more 
than  we  consume.  Large  glass  offl-  buildings 
waste  two-thirds  of  the  energy  needed  In 
their  operation. 

2.    SPIBALrNG    CONSUMPTION 

In  the  next  10  years,  the  United  States 
will  use  as  much  oil  aud  gas  as  it  used  from 
the  beginning  of  its  history  until  the  year 
1970.  To  compound  the  problem,  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  consuming  energy  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  United  States.  For  example, 


the  world  as  a  whole  wUl  use  as  much  energy 
between  1970  and  2000  as  It  did  from  the 
start  of  mankind  until  1970. 

3.    REFUSAL    TO    ELIMINATE    OIL    IMPORT    QUOTAS 

President  Nixon's  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Imports  headed  by  Secretary  Shultz  rec- 
ommended that  oU  Import  quotas  be  elim- 
inated In  1970.  However,  the  President  over- 
ruled this  recommendation  and  the  millions 
of  barrels  of  oU  that  could  have  been  im- 
ported and  refined  during  the  last  4  years 
were  never  received.  This  U  the  primary  rea- 
son why  not  a  single  additional  oil  refinery 
hai  been  constructed  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  4  years. 

«.    NO    RESERVE    CAPACITY 

A  9  month  reserve  was  recommended  to 
avoid  a  crisis.  However,  we  failed  to  develop 
a  reserve  capacity  from  the  oil  received.  The 
Arabs  never  would  have  mandated  an  Im- 
mediate cut-off  If  they  knew  we  had  9 
r  onths  supply  time  to  develop  domestic 
production. 

5.    DELAY    TN    POWER    PLANT    CONSTRUCTION 

New  conventional  and  nuclear  power 
plants  have  been  delayed  on  an  average  of 
26  months  due  to  technical  and  environ- 
mental dlfflcultles. 

6.     INSUFFICIENT    RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

The  numerous  research  and  development 
proposals  in  Congress  or  coal  gasification, 
thermo-nuclear  energy,  so.ar  energy,  etc. — 
all  were  opposed  by  the  Administration  until 
recently  on  the  basis  that  he  private  sector 
could  do  the  Job  and  no  further  federal  In- 
centives were  needed. 

7.  SHORTAGE  OF  NATtniAL  CAS  SUPPLIES 

For  years  the  Admlnlstr?.tlon's  policy  of 
deregulation  has  encourajrad  withholding  of 
supplies  because  of  the  expectation  of  large 
windfall  profits  In  the  future.  At  a  price  of 
25  cents  per  Mcf  of  gas,  the  average  ^sroflt 
of  the  natural  gas  company  is  18  percent — 
more  than  adequate.  However,  with  deregula- 
tion, immediately  the  price  would  Jump  to  75 
cents,  thereby  creating  an  expectation  of 
profits  of  over  200  percent. 

8.  FEDERAL  TAX  POLICIES  HAVE  ENCOURAGED  THE 
PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  TO  SEARCH  FOR  AND 
PRODUCE  ENERGY  RESOURCES  ABROAD  RATHER 
THAN   AT    HOME 

An  oU  company  is  eligible  for  depletion 
allowances,  Intangible  drilling  expense  de- 
ductions, and  foreign  Investment  tax  credits 
on  its  operations  abroad.  H.gh  royalty  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments  become  high 
tax  credits,  thereby  encouraging  Investment 
abroad  rather  than  at  home. 

9.  GOVERNMENT   POLICIES    HISTORICALLY    WRONG 

Rather  than  encouraging  prudent  usage  of 
energy,  government  has  encouraged  energy 
waste.  For  example,  more  highways  rather 
than  meiss  transit,  lower  cost  of  energy  the 
more  you  use.  Inadequate  Insulation  stand- 
ards in  housing,  etc. 

10.  BUT    MOST    OF   ALL,    NO    ONE   IS   IN   CHARGE! 

The  responsibility  for  energy  policy  Is 
spread  over  73  agencies  and  departments  of 
government.  One  would  think  that  Governor 
Love,  whom  President  Nixon  calls  his  "En- 
ergy Czar."  would  be  in  charge,  but  appear- 
ing on  the  "Today"  Show,  Governor  Love, 
when  asked  about  gasoline  rationing  said 
he  didn't  know.  But,  he  continued,  "an  Inter- 
agency group  pulled  together  by  OMB  Is 
working  on  a  plan."  OMB  Is  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  charged  with  fiscal 
affairs,  not  energy  affairs.  OMB  is  staffed 
with  fiscal  experts — not  energy  experts.  And 
so  we  have  in  place  of  a  policy,  organized 
chaos.  Secretary  Morton  says  we  will  have 
rationing  by  January.  Secretary  Shultz  says 
over  his  dead  body!  Herbert  Stein,  Economic 
Counselor,  and  Melvln  Laird  recommend  30 
cents  tax  on  a  gallon  of  gas  and  then  comes 
the  President  blaming  Congress.  No  one  seri- 
ously suggests  that  the  legislative  branch  Is 


equipped  to  promulgate  a  policy  on  energy. 
The  problem  Is  complex  and  the  committee 
system  of  Congress  forbids  a  comprehensive 
approach.  The  Commerce  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  Jurisdiction  over  nuclear  power 
plants.  Public  Works  Committee  has  the  gov- 
ernment hydroelectric  dams.  The  Interior 
Committee  has  fossil  fuels.  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Finance  have  Jurisdiction  over 
Mid-East  oil — there  is  no  one  committee 
of  Congress  to  cope  with  the  problem  spread  - 
Ing  through  73  agencies.  Accordingly,  we 
need  one  place  In  the  executive  branch  to 
go  to  for  energy  policy. 

Foreseeing  this  dilemma,  I  introduced  In 
June  of  1972  a  bill  to  Institute  an  Ener^ 
Policy  Council  in  the  White  House.  It  pro- 
vides 3  persons  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  with  its  direc- 
tor or  chairman  being  the  Energy  Czar.  Con- 
tinuity and  communication  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  is  guaranteed 
by  the  confirmatory  power  In  the  Senate. 
Best  of  all.  this  Policy  Council  Is  charged 
not  only  with  promulgating  a  policy  to  be 
updated  annually,  but  it  was  specifically  di- 
rected to  corral  all  the  statistics.  Every  time 
you  hear  one  of  these  "energy  experts, "  he  Is 
using  one  set  of  figures  and  someone  else 
has  different  figures.  No  one  knows  the  truth. 
The  oil  companies  and  natural  gas  compan- 
ies are  reluctant  to  give  the  true  facts.  So 
here  was  a  simple  plan  which  passed  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  on  May  10.  It  passed 
over  White  House  opposition  and  the  White 
House  continues  to  oppose  the  bill  to  the 
House. 

Trying  to  get  an  energy  policy  out  of  this 
Administration  is  like  pulling  teeth.  UntU 
the  President's  re-election  last  year,  the 
President's  energy  man  was  Peter  F:anagan 
in  the  White  House  who  said  there  was  no 
energy  problem.  However  after  the  election, 
the  President  switched  off  saving  there  could 
be  a  problem  and  appointed  Dr  Kenneth  Lay, 
Deputv  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
energy.  The  ink  wasn't  dry  on  this  order 
before  in  December  the  President  changed 
again  and  stated  that  Mr.  James  E.  Akins 
of  the  State  Department  was  preparing  the 
President's  energy  message  to  the  next  Con- 
gress. Then  in  January',  1973,  the  President 
changed  completely,  appointing  his  so-called 
"Super-Cablnei"  of  4  departments,  one — the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  was  put  In  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment and  named  Counselor  to  the  President 
in  charge  of  energy.  But  In  PebruEiry  the 
President  changed  again,  appointing  Presi- 
dential Advisors  Shultz.  Kissinger  and 
Ehrllchman  as  the  Presidents  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Energy.  These  advisors  were  so  busy 
with  other  responsibilities.  It  was  hard  to  get 
a  quorum  So  next  the  President  appointed 
Mr.  Charles  DlBona  as  Special  Consultant 
to  the  President  on  Energy.  Mr.  DlBona  pre- 
pared a  42  page  term  paper  on  energy  and 
submitted  It  as  the  President's  Message  to 
the  Congress  on  Energy  on  April  18.  1973. 
This  contained  much  rhetoric  and  little  sub- 
stance. In  the  meantime,  Mr.  William  Simon, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  ap- 
pearing at  Congressional  hearings  on  energy 
matters  and  he  seemed  to  have  the  best 
grasp  of  the  situation.  However,  when  the 
Congress  started  working  closely  with  him, 
the  President  cancelled  him  out  on  June  29th 
with  the  appointment  of  Governor  Love  as 
the  so-called  "Energy  Czar."  So  you  can  see 
that  the  President's  lead  of  7  policies  In  7 
months  has  been  rather  difficult  to  follow. 
And,  of  course,  the  major  ingredient  neces- 
sary is  missing:  credibility.  When  the  Presi- 
dent speaks,  fundamental  to  the  success  of 
his  proposals  is  that  the  President  is  be- 
lieved. An  Energy  Policy  Council  would 
eliminate  the  internecine  warfare  between 
department  heads  Jockeying  for  position.  It 
wotUd  clear  the  air  from  countermanding 
counterproposals.  There  would  be  that  one 
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plac«  wbere  the  Congress  and  tb«  people 
could  all  go  to  obUUn  the  truth  and  this 
oo«  office  would  &peak  for  government  so 
that  we  could  all  bead  m  the  same  direction. 
But  (or  the  moment.  Just  when  I  was  begin- 
ning to  believe  Oovernor  Love,  be  appears 
saying,  no.  not  me — it's  OUB.  And  just  when 
you  think  it's  OMB.  the  President  says  no. 
it's  a  special  taak  force.  Like  Sealtest  Ice 
cream,  it's  the  flavor  of  the  week,  and  If 
you  don't  like  the  government's  position  thla 
week,  wait  until  next  week.  And  waiting,  a 
crisis   becomes  a   catastrophe. 

OUBU  SEUOUS dUSia  OCKP 

The  energy  crisis  Is  serious.  It  Is  deep. 
There  Is  notblng  the  President  can  do.  there 
is  nothing  the  Congress  can  do  to  prevent 
critical  shortages  between  now  and  IMO.  The 
problem  is  very  conLplex.  It  wUl  require 
bllllon-doUsr  research  efforts;  a  crash  pro- 
gram like  a  Manhattan  project:  long  range 
planning.  Hence,  the  President's  "Project  In- 
dependence"— making  the  United  States  in- 
dependent of  8iny  reliance  upon  foreign 
sources  of  supply  by  1980.  But  the  main 
round  of  this  bout  lasting  until  1980  is  wbat 
can  and  must  be  done  in  1074.  This  is  the 
year  ot  sacrifice.  If  Americans  wUl  tighten 
their  belts  12  months  then  we  can  prevent  a 
crisis  from  becoming  a  catastrophe. 

c&iBis  rss.  Birr  not  catastsophz 

In  a  capsule.  America  consumes  IS  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  A  quickening  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline,  a  love-ia  with  the  Arabs. 
could  vary  It  slightly,  but  any  way  you  look 
at  It.  we  are  going  to  operate  with  a  3  million 
barrel  shortage  dally  This  is  a  crisis.  It  means 
until  we  can  develop  additional  resources. 
w«  must  move  immediately  Into  the  gap  to 
eliminate  .3  mllUon  dally  shortage.  Experts 
say  this  can  be  done  In  the  foUowing  manner; 

1.  Pick  up  a  nxUUon  barrels  by  conserva- 
tion— lowering  the  thermostat  to  68  degrees, 
daylight  saving  time  throughout  the  year, 
etc. 

a.  Pick  up  the  second  million  by  increased 
production — deregulation  of  natural  ga«,  etc. 

3.  Pv:k  UTf  the  third  miiiton  by  gaj  ration- 
inff. 

This  last  one  is  a  must — note:  You  cant 
play  with  it.  You  can't  edict  SO  miles  per 
hour,  eliminate  Sunday  driving,  and  expect 
to  do  the  Job  This  only  saves  250.000  barrels 
and  the  need  is  for  a  million.  Uoreover,  when 
you  set  two  different  speed  rates,  you  have 
created  a  problem  rather  than  solved  one. 
These  half -measures  start  people  hoarding 
and  consuming,  rather  than  conserving.  So 
before  long,  the  President  says,  surprisingly, 
it  hasn't  worked.  With  half-measures,  the 
best  minds  look  for  the  crisis  to  turn  to 
catastrophe  by  Sprlngtinae  That  is,  instead  of 
rationing  pleasure  travel,  there  will  be  a  cut- 
off of  supplies  where  people  cannot  get  to 
work,  where  fuel  for  the  fiber  industry  so 
vital  to  textiles  Is  drastically  cut.  where 
natural  gas  is  unavailable  and  plants  work 
part-time.  This  is  what  you  are  obeervlng 
In  the  stock  market.  Investors  see  2'r  drop 
In  real  growth  as  a  reeult  of  the  energy 
shortage,  which  means  a  drop  of  about  15 'v 
In  corporate  profits — they  get  out  of  the 
market  and  invest  in  something  else 

The  remedy  id  decisive  acUon  We  can't 
dilly  We  must  spell  it  out  clearly  to  the  peo- 
ple so  they  understand,  not  talk  in  a  dozen 
tongues.  We  must  head  off  a  caatropbe  Every 
day  we  delay,  we  lose  one  million  barrels 
that  we  could  be  gaining  from  rationing.  A 
delay  of  six  months  means  180  mtllton  bar- 
rels. We  lost  81  million  In  October  and  No- 
vember, and  this  month  we  are  losing  another 
31  minion  dUlylng. 


DAVnJ  BEN-GURION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  people  of  Israel  and  the  millions  ot 


Jews  and  gentiles  throughout  the  world 
who  deeply  mourn  the  passing  of  David 
Ben-Gurion. 

More  than  a  great  leader  of  his  own 
people,  David  Ben-Gurlon  was  a  per- 
manent symbol  to  people  throughout  the 
world  of  what  people  of  faith  and  deter- 
mination can  achieve. 

On  the  14th  day  of  May  1948  in  the 
museum  of  Tel  Aviv,  he  read  a  brief 
declaration  which  told  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people,  a  history  of  exile,  a 
history  of  persecution,  a  history  of 
survival. 

When  he  concluded  that  proclamation, 
a  proclamation  based  on  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  State  In  Israel,  the 
audience  recited  an  ancient  Hebrew  ben- 
ediction and  then  left  the  museum  to 
face  war. 

As  Abba  Eban  has  written: 

Israel  was  experiencing  the  Joy  of  birth 
and  fear  of  death  in  a  single  taste:  and  the 
physical  danger  was  deepened  by  political 
isolation. 

David  Ben-Gurlon  led  his  people  in 
their  flght  for  survival  and  in  their 
striiggle  to  rebuild  the  land  of  Israel.  It 
was  an  impossible  dream  but  it  was  a 
dream  ttiat  now  has  lived  on  for  a  quar- 
ter century-  Ben-Gurion  said; 

In  Israel,  In  order  to  be  a  realist  you 
must  believe  in  miracles. 

For  David  Ben-Gurlon,  there  was  only 
one  miracle  still  left  undone,  the  miracle 
of  peace.  He  believed  that  the  future  of 
Israel  could  be  based  only  on  peace  with 
and  respect  for  its  Arab  neighbors.  He 
led  the  nation  of  Israel  as  prime  minister 
In  its  war  of  independence,  and  In  the 
first  15  years  of  its  existence. 

But  he  believed  that  its  future  rested 
on  peace  and  he  worked  in  behalf  of  that 
goal.  He  was  a  great  leader  and  we  mourn 
his  pas.sing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
aforementioned  declaration  of  Israels 
independence  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Tl.ere  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DacxAaATioN    or    Iskael's    Indepkndence 

Eretz-larael  (the  Land  of  Israel),  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Jewish  people.  Here  their 
spiritual,  religious  and  political  identity  was 
shaped.  Here  they  first  attained  to  statehood, 
created  cultural  values  of  national  and  uni- 
versal significance  and  gave  to  the  world  the 
eternal  Book  of  Books. 

After  being  forcibly  exiled  from  their  land, 
the  people  kept  faith  with  It  throughout 
their  Dispersion  and  never  ceased  to  pray 
and  hope  for  their  return  to  it  and  for  the 
restoration  In  it  of  their  political  freedom. 

Impelled  by  this  historic  and  traditional  at- 
tachment, Jews  (trove  in  every  successive 
generation  to  re-establish  themselves  in  their 
ancient  homeland.  In  recent  decades  they 
returned  in  their  masses.  Pioneers,  ma'api- 
lim  (immigrants  coining  to  Israel  In  defi- 
ance of  restrictive  regulations],  and  de- 
fenders, they  niade  deserts  bloom,  revived 
the  Hebrew  language,  built  villages  and 
towns,  and  created  a  thriving  conununity, 
controlling  its  own  economy  and  culture,  lov- 
ing peace  but  knowing  bow  to  defend  Itself, 
bringing  the  bleaslngs  of  progress  to  all  the 
ooontry's  inhabitants,  and  aspiring  toward 
independent  nationhood. 

In  the  year  5667  ( 1867) ,  at  the  summons  of 


the  spiritual  father  of  the  Jewldi  State. 
Theodor  HenJ,  the  First  Zionist  Obngress 
convened  and  proclaimed  the  right  of  the 
Jewlah  people  to  national  rebirth  In  Its  own 
country. 

This  right  was  recognized  In  the  Balfour 
Declaration  of  the  2nd  November,  1017,  and 
reafflrmed  lii  the  Mandate  of  the  League  of 
Nations  which,  in  particular,  gave  interna- 
tional sanctions  to  the  historic  connection 
between  the  Jewish  people  and  Eretz-Israel 
and  to  the  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  re- 
buUd  lu  National  Hotne 

The  catastrophe  which  recently  befell  the 
Jewish  i>eople — the  massacre  of  millions  of 
Jews  in  Europe — was  another  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  urgency  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  its  homeleasness  by  re-estabUshing  in 
Bretz-Iarael  the  Jewish  State,  which  would 
open  the  gates  of  the  homelaiid  wide  to  every 
Jew  and  confer  upon  the  Jewish  people  the 
status  of  a  fully-privileged  member  of  the 
comity  of  nations. 

Survivors  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust  In  ETurope, 
as  well  as  Jews  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
continued  to  migrate  to  Eretz-Israel,  un- 
daunted by  difficulties,  restrictions  and 
dangers,  and  never  ceased  to  assert  their 
right  to  a  life  of  dignity,  freedom  and  honest 
toU  In  their  national  homeland. 

In  the  Second  World  War,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  this  country  contributed  Its  full 
share  to  the  struggle  of  the  freedom-  and 
peace-loving  nations  against  the  forces  of 
Nazi  wickedness  «uid,  by  the  blood  of  Its  sol- 
diers and  its  war  effort,  gained  the  right  to 
t)e  reckoned  among  the  peoples  who  founded 
the  United  Nations. 

On  the  29  th  November,  1947.  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  pkassed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jew- 
ish State  in  Eretz-Israel;  the  General  As- 
sembly required  the  Inhabitants  of  Eretz- 
Israel  to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary 
on  their  part  for  the  Implementation  of  that 
resolution.  This  recognition  by  the  United 
Nations  of  the  right  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  eetabltah  their  State  is  irrevocable. 

This  right  Ifi  the  natural  right  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  be  masters  of  their  own 
fate,  like  all  other  nations,  in  their  own  sov- 
ereign State. 

Accordingly  we.  Members  of  the  People's 
Council,  representatives  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity of  Eretz-Israel  and  of  the  Zionist 
movement,  are  here  assembled  on  the  day 
of  the  termination  of  the  British  Mandate 
over  Eretz-Israel  and,  by  virtue  of  our  nat- 
ural and  historic  right  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  hereby  declare  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  State  in  Eretz-Israel.  to  be 
known  as  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  declare  that,  with  effect  from  the  move- 
ment of  the  termination  of  the  Mandate, 
being  tonight,  the  eve  of  Sabbath,  the  6th 
lyar,  6708  (15th  May,  1948),  until  the  es- 
tatillahment  of  the  elected,  regular  authori- 
ties of  the  State  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  which  shall  be  adopted  by  tlie 
Elected  Constituent  Assembly  not  later  than 
the  1st  October,  1948,  the  People's  Coun- 
cU  shall  act  as  a  FYovlsional  Council  of  State, 
and  its  executive  organ,  the  People's  Admin- 
istration, shall  be  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  tlie  Jewish  State,  to  be  called 
"Israel." 

The  State  of  Israel  will  be  open  for  Jew- 
ish immigration  and  for  the  Ingathering  of 
the  Exiles:  it  will  foster  the  development 
of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  in- 
habitants: It  wtU  be  based  on  freedom.  Jus- 
tice and  peace  as  envisaged  by  the  prophets 
of  Israel:  it  will  cn-iure  coniplete  equality 
of  social  and  political  rights  to  all  Its  Inhab- 
itants irrespective  of  leliglon,  race,  or  sex.  It 
•*U1  guarantee  freedom  of  religion,  con- 
science, language,  educatiou  and  culture:  it 
wUl  safeguard  the  Holy  Places  of  all  religions: 
and  it  wlU  be  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
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The  State  of  Israel  is  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  the  agencies  and  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  in  implementing  the  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  29tb 
November,  1947,  and  will  take  steps  to  bring 
about  the  economic  union  of  the  whole  of 
Eretz-Israel. 

We  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  assist 
the  Jewish  people  In  the  bulldlng-up  of  its 
State  and  to  receive  the  State  of  Israel  Into 
the  comity  of  nations. 

We  appeal — in  the  very  midst  of  the  on- 
slaught launched  against  us  now  for 
months — to  the  Arab  Inhabitants  of  the  State 
of  Israel  to  preserve  peace  and  participate  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of 
full  and  equal  citizenship  and  dtie  represen- 
tation in  all  its  provisional  and  permanent 
institutions. 

We  extend  our  band  to  all  neighboring 
States  and  their  peoples  in  an  offer  of  peace 
and  good  neighborllness,  and  appeal  to  them 
to  establish  bonds  of  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual help  with  the  sovereign  Jewish  people 
settled  in  its  own  land.  The  State  of  Israel  is 
prepared  to  do  Its  share  in  common  effort  for 
the  advancement  of  the  entire  Middle  East, 
We  appeal  to  the  Jewish  people  through- 
out the  Diaspora  to  rally  round  the  Jews  of 
Eretz-Israel  In  the  tasks  of  Immigration  and 
upbuilding  and  to  stand  by  them  in  the  great 
struggle  for  the  realization  of  the  age-old 
dream — the  redemption  of  Israel. 

Placing  our  trust  in  the  Almighty,  we  af- 
fix our  signatures  to  this  proclamation  at 
this  session  of  the  provisional  Council  o* 
State,  on  the  soil  of  the  homeland,  in  the 
city  of  Tel-Avlv,  on  this  Sabbath  Eve,  the 
5th  day  of  lyar.  5708  (14th  May,  1948). 

David  Ben  Qtirion,  Daniel  Auster,  Mor- 
dekhal  Bentov,  Yuczhak  Ben  Zvl,  Ell- 
yahu  Berllgne,  Fritz  Bernstein.  Rabbi 
WoU  Gold,  MeU  Grabovsky,  Yltzchak 
Gruenbaiim.  Dr.  Abraham  Granovsky, 
Ellyahu  Dobkln.  Melr  WUner  Kouvner. 
Zerach  Wabrbafrlg,  Herzl  Vardl,  Rachel 
Cohen,  Rabbi  Kalman  Kahana,  Saadia 
Kobashl,  Rabbi  Yltzchak  Melr  Levin, 
Melr  David  Loewenstein,  Zvl  Lurta, 
Oolda  Myerson,  Nachum  Nlr,  Zvl  Segal, 
Rabbi  Yehuda  Leib. 
Hacohen  Fishman,  David  Zvl  Plnkas, 
Abaron  Zisling,  Moshe  Kolodny.  Elle- 
zer  Kaplan,  Abraham  Katznelson,  Fe- 
lix Rosenblueth,  David  Remez,  Berl 
Repetur,  Mordekhal  Shattner,  Ben 
Zlon  Sternberg,  Bekhor  Shltreet, 
Moshe  Shapira,  Moshe  Shertok, 


THE  CASE  FOR  IMPEACHMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  the 
editors  of  the  Progre.s.sive  magazine  have 
made  a  compelling  case  for  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  Decem- 
l>er  1973  i.s.-uc  of  that  great  magazine. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  tliat 
public  respect  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  rule  of  law  requires  that 
the  Congress  carefully  investigate  and 
then  judge  the  serious  charges  made 
against  this  incredible  administration. 
We  owe  it  to  the  public  to  clear  the  air 
surrounding  the  network  of  scandals  that 
have  come  to  be  known  as  Watergate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  from  the  Progressive  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcxjrd: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  Progressive  magazine,  December  1973] 
A  Caix  to  Acnow 

Crlals.  The  word  has  been  overworked  by 
all  of  us,  cltA  particularly  by  those  engaged 
In  reporting,  analyilng,  and  Interpreting  the 


news.  We  have  been  recording  monthly, 
weeldy,  dally  crises  for  longer  than  we  care 
to  remember — foreign  and  domestic  crises, 
military  and  political  crises,  economic,  moral, 
and  cultural  crises.  A  headlined  crises  no 
longer  generates  alarm,  or  even  profound 
concern.  Ho  hum  another  crisis.  .  .  . 

But  the  crisis  that  grips  America  today  Is 
of  another,  higher  magnitude — one  that 
deserves,  perhaps,  a  new  term  that  has  not 
been  eroded  by  abuse.  It  swirls,  of  course, 
aro'jnd  the  person  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  impinges  on  every  facet 
of  the  national  life  and  character.  We  are  con- 
fronted, suddenly  and  dramatically,  with 
fundamental  questions  about  our  national 
community — questions  that  demand  swift 
and  decisive  answers. 

Are  we  prepared,  after  almost  200  years,  to 
abandon  our  experiment — Intermittently  suc- 
cessful but  always  hopeful — In  enlightened 
self-government?  Will  we  permit  our  highest 
and  most  powerful  office — an  office  whose 
occupant  can  literally  decide  the  future  and 
even  the  survival  of  the  nation  and  the 
world — to  remain  In  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
has,  in  the  words  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  "made  one  thing  perfectly 
clear;  He  will  function  above  the  law  when- 
ever he  can  get  away  with  It"?  Will  we  refrain 
because  of  our  timidity  or  sheer  Inertia,  from 
availing  ourselves  of  the  remedies  provided 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  remedies  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  precisely  such  an  emergency? 

Three  years  remain  In  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
second  I*resldentlal  term — time  enough  for 
him  to  compound  and  render  irreversible  the 
catastrophic  damage  he  has  already  done. 
It  is  understandable  that  the  President  may 
feel  that  if  he  can  survive  In  office  for  those 
three  years,  he  wUl  have  achieved  a  measure 
of  vindication.  But  his  vindication  will  be 
our  indictment  and  conviction.  If  we,  the 
American  people,  knowing  what  we  now 
know  about  this  President  and  his  Admin- 
istration, permit  him  to  serve  out  his  term, 
we  win  stand  condemned  In  history  for  the 
grave  offense  of  murdering  the  American 
dream. 

These  pages  go  to  press  amidst  a  chorus  of 
demands  for  Mr.  Nixon's  resignation.  The  de- 
mands emanate  not  only  from  Mr.  Nixon's 
long-standing  critics — his  "enemies,"  as  he 
would  doubtless  style  them — but  from  many 
who  were,  until  recently,  among  his  most 
enthusiastic  supporters.  The  editors  of  Time, 
In  the  first  editorial  of  the  magazine's  flUy- 
year  history — at  leeist  the  first  so  labeled — 
called  on  him  to  "give  up  the  Presidency 
rather  than  do  further  damage  to  the  coun- 
try." The  same  suggestion  has  been  advanced 
by  newspapers  which,  only  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  were  unreservedly  advocat- 
ing his  re-election  and  which,  only  months 
ago,  were  minimizing  the  gravity  of  the 
Watergate  disclosures;  by  Republican  pollt- 
Iclana  who  fear,  not  without  Justification, 
that  the  President  Is  now  an  Intolerable  bur- 
den to  their  party;  by  businessmen  who  no 
longer  can  vest  their  confidence  In  Mr.  Nixon 
as  the  chosen  Instrument  of  corporate 
prosperity, 

Mr.  Nixon  would  derive  some  obvious 
t)eneflts  if  he  were  to  heed  this  advice  and 
relinquish  his  office.  Unlike  his  recently  de- 
parted Vice  President,  Splro  T.  Agnew,  he 
would  not  have  to  couple  his  resignation 
with  a  guilty  plea  to  any  crime.  Like  Mr. 
Agnew,  he-  could  continue  to  proclaim  his 
Innocence — and  to  denounce  his  "ene- 
mies"— In  perpetuity.  He  has  always  relished 
the  role  of  victim,  and  be  could  carry  it  to 
oblivion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  would  be 
spared  from  exercising  a  responsibility  which 
It  clearly  does  not  welcome — the  respon- 
sibility of  impeaching  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  American  people,  the 
people  who  only  a  year  ago  gave  the  Presi- 


dent an  unprecedented  mandate  and  whose 
disenchantment  has  now  reached  unpre- 
cedented depths,  could  breathe  a  deep  sigh 
and  go  about  the  business  of  restoring  a 
measure  of  order  and  hope  to  their  national 
affairs. 

But  the  decision  to  resign  Is,  ultimately,  the 
President's  alone  to  make,  and  the  word  from 
the  White  House  at  this  writing  is  that  he  will 
not  be  moved  (or  removed).  He  has  "no  In- 
tention whatever  of  walking  away  from  the 
Job  I  was  elected  to  do,"  he  told  the  nation 
on  November  7. 

It  is  our  Judgment,  and  we  believe  It  Is  the 
American  people's  Judgment,  that  the  Job  he 
has  done  Is  enough.  Until  and  unless  the  Pres- 
ident changes  his  mind  about  resigning,  the 
decision  to  resolve  the  crisis  that  grips  the 
nation  will  be  ours  to  make — for  only  by  ex- 
erting Immense  and  unremitting  pressure  can 
we  convince  the  Congress  that  it  must  dis- 
charge Its  constitutional  responsibility.  Pub- 
lic opinion  has  already  persuaded  some  legis- 
lators to  abandon  their  customary  vacillat- 
ing stance.  Public  opinion,  forcefully  applied, 
can  move  the  requisite  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  embark  on  the  process  of  Im- 
peachment. 

The  first  order  of  business  confronting 
Congress  Is  to  fill  the  vacancy  In  the  'Vice 
Presidency.  Mr.  Nixon's  designee.  Represent- 
ative Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan,  would 
hardly  be  our  first  (or  thousandth)  choice: 
he  Is,  In  otir  view,  unsulted  Intellectually 
and  politically  to  hold  the  nation's  highest 
office.  But  given  the  choice — and  it  Is  the 
choice  we  are  given — between  mediocrity 
(Mr.  Ford)  and  moral  disgrace  (Mr.  Nixon), 
we  have  no  difficulty  choosing  the  former. 
America  has  muddled  through  with  mediocre 
leadership  before,  but  it  cannot  go  on  much 
longer  with  leadership  that  Is  morally  bank- 
rupt. 

Once  a  Vice  President  has  been  installed, 
the  "engine  of  Impeachment" — James  Madi- 
son's term — can  be  set  In  motion.  It  is  an 
engine  that  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate  clearly  would  prefer  not  to  start,  but 
It  can  be  Ignited  by  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  chooses  to 
take  the  fioor  and  declare:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  a  question  of  constitutional  privi- 
lege. ...  I  Impeach  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors."  Citing  only  the  facts 
that  have  already  come  to  light,  that  have 
for  the  most  part  been  verified,  this  member 
of  the  House  can  invite  his  colleagues  to  do 
their  constitutional  duty  by  considering  the 
charges  against  the  FYesldent  In 

A  Bii-L  OF  Impeachment 

I.  Richard  M.  Nixon.  President  of  the 
United  States,  through  his  personal  acts  and 
those  of  his  appointees  and  aides,  has  fos- 
tered, tolerated,  and  attempted  to  conceal 
the  worst  pwlitical  scandals  In  this  nation's 
history,  thereby  paraljrzlng  the  Government, 
inviting  the  contempt  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  casting  discredit  on  our  country 
and  Its  leadership  throughout  the  world. 

II.  He  is  and  must  be  held  accountable  for 
the  crimes  committed  by  many  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, for  it  Is  his  responsibility,  as  Madi- 
son observed,  "to  superintend  their  conduct 
so  as  to  check  their  excesses."  If  he  was  aware 
of  their  offenses,  he  is  criminally  culpable; 
If  he  was  unaware,  he  Is  criminally  inept. 

III.  He  has  attained  and  retained  the  high 
office  he  now  holds  through  the  use  of  illegal 
means,  to  wit:  His  agents  have  extracted 
secret  and  unlawful  campaign  contributions 
from  various  special  Interests  in  rettirn  for 
pledges  of  favorable  government  action  In 
their  behalf;  tb^y  have  authorized  and  com- 
missioned snoopers  and  second-story  men, 
styled  "plumbers,"  to  burglarize  and  spy  on 
his  political  opponents,  in  violation  of  the 
common  criminal  statutes;  they  have  hired 
saboteurs  to  employ  various  "dii-ty  tricks"  to 
disrupt  a  political  campaign. 


IV.  Bm  has  Attempted  to  undermine,  cir- 
cumvent, or  annul  tbe  guarantee*  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights — particularly  tbe  rights  to  privacy, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the 
preas — by:  mounting  an  unprecedented  cam- 
paign of  harassment  and  vUlflcatloa  against 
the  media  of  news  and  information;  employ- 
lag  Ulegal  wiretaps  to  spy  on  Journalists  and 
critics  of  his  Administration;  encouraging 
his  aides  to  devise  means  of  intimidating  the 
media  by  use  of  governmental  powers;  em- 
barking on  political  trials  designed  to  silence 
those  who  dissented  from  his  policies. 

V.  He  has  arrogated  to  himself  powers  not 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  or  powers  ex- 
pressly reaerved  to  Congress,  to  wit:  He  has 
secretly,  Illegally,  and  deceptively  ordered 
the  bombing  of  a  nation — Cambodia — with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  elected  representatives; 
be  has  unlawfully  Impounded  Federal  funds 
totaling  many  millions  of  dollars  that  were 
duly  appropriated  by  Congress  in  leg^atlon 
he  himself  had  signed;  he  has  Invoked  a 
nebulous  and  dubious  doctrine  of  "execu- 
tive privilege"  to  withhold  from  the  people 
information  about  the  people's  business. 

VI.  He  has  employed  fraudulent  schemes 
to  muster — or  create  an  appearance  of — pub- 
lic support  for  his  Administration's  major 
policies,  especially  with  respect  to  the  un- 
lawful Invasion  and  bombing  of  Cambodia. 
These  schemes  have  Involved  the  placement 
of  newspaper  advertisements  concocted  in  the 
White  House,  the  generation  of  Inspired  let- 
ters and  telegrams  of  support,  and  the  ma- 
nipulation of  public  opinion  polls. 

VII.  He  and  his  associates  have  conspired 
In  sundry  schemes  to  obstruct  Justice  by: 
attempting  to  withhold  evidence  In  crimi- 
nal cases  pertaining  to  the  Watergate  Affair; 
dismissing  the  Special  Prosecutor.  Archibald 
Cox:  when  be  proved  determined  to  do  his 
Job;  tendering  bribes  to  defendants  and  wit- 
nesses to  induce  them  to  remain  silent  or 
offer  perjured  testimony;  persuading  the  for- 
mer director  of  the  FBI  to  destroy  evidence; 
Invoking  "non-exlstlng  conflicts  with  CIA 
operations'  to  thwart  an  FBI  Inquiry;  at- 
tempting to  Influence  the  Judge  In  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  trial:  ordering  the  Attorney 
General  not  to  press  a  series  of  antitrust  ac- 
tions against  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation. 

vm.  He  has  subverted  the  Integrity  of 
various  Federal  agencies  by  sanctioning  ef- 
forts to:  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  policy  on  dairy  price 
supports  to  accommodate  major  campaign 
contributors;  Involve  the  CIA  and  the  FBI 
In  unlawful  operations  associated  with  the 
operations  of  the  "plumbers;"  exert  pressure 
on  independent  regulatory  ageacles  to  hand 
down  decisions  favorable  to  his  friends  and 
supporters;  employ  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  punish  his    "enemies" 

IX.  He  has  conducted  bis  personal  affairs 
in  a  manner  that  directly  contravenes  the 
traditional  Presidential  obligation  to  dem- 
onstrate "moral  leadership."  to  wit :  He  has 
U3ed  substantial  amounts  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  pay  for  certain  Improvements  and 
maintenance  of  his  private  homes — expendi- 
tures that  can  In  no  way  be  related  to  secu- 
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rlty  requirements  or  any  other  public  pur- 
pose; he  has  taken  advantage  of  every  tax 
loophole  permuted  by  law — and  sonte  of 
doubtful  legality — to  diminish  his  own  tax 
obligations;  he  has  entered  Into  questionable 
arrangements  with  his  friends  to  acquire 
large  personal  property  holdings  at  minimal 
cost  to  himself,  he  has  publicly  and  emphati- 
cally defended  one  of  these  friends,  O.  C. 
( Bebe  I  Rebozo,  at  a  time  when  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  were  conducting  supposedly  Im- 
partial Investigations  Into  bis  financial  af- 
fairs. 

X.  He  has  attempted  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  respect  to  virtually  every 
particular  cited  In  this  Bill  of  Impeachment, 
by  withholding  Information  and  evidence; 
by  misstating  the  facts  when  they  could  no 
longer  be  totally  suppressed,  by  constantly 
changing  his  version  of  the  facts,  so  that  the 
people  could  no  longer  place  any  credibility 
whatever  In  statements  emanating  from  the 
Chief  Executive  of  their  Oovernment,  to  the 
point  where  It  now  seems  doubtful  that  he 
would  be  believed  even  If  he  were  to  begin, 
miraculously,  to  tell  the  truth. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  [Put- 
ting the  question.) 

There  is  a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  adjourn.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Chilis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaglkton  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
( Mr.  FuLBRiGHT  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr  Hughks)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McCi.illai»)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOti),  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph i , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ora- 
VEL  >  are  necesarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

Mr  ORIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  Gurniy). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs) . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  Saxbi)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  «Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  ScoTt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
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Hatfiild  ) .  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  PxAxsoN),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Pehct)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  TArr) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathlas)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
( Mr.  Cotton  )  is  tibsent  because  of  ill^iess 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cluri)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  iMr  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pehct)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  78, 
najrsO.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 78 

Abourezk 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Allen 

Brvln 

Uoas 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Pong 

Nelson 

Beall 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bellmen 

Orlffln 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Prozmire 

Bible 

Hartke 

RlblcoB 

Blden 

HaskeU 

Roth 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Scbwetker 

Brooke 

Helms 

Scott.  Hugh 

Buckley 

Rollings 

Sparkman 

Burdick 

Hniska 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Stennls 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Case 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Church 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Clark 

Long 

Tunney 

Oook 

Uagnuson 

Welcker 

Cranston 

IfanaSeld 

Williams 

Curtu 

McOovern 

Young 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Domenlcl 

Metcalf 

NAYS — 0 

NOT  vonNO— aa 


Baker 

Hughes 

Percy 

Chiles 

Javits 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Sax  be 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Scott. 

Pul  bright 

McClure 

William  L 

Gold  water 

McGee 

Symington 

Qurney 

Packwood 

Taft 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Moss) .  On  this  vote  there  are 
78  yeas  and  0  nays.  The  motion  to  ad- 
journ having  been  agreed  to,  the  Senate 
stands  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  11:58  am,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  December  3, 
1973,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  ARTISTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  ZMDIAMA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  In  1969 
Congress  passed  legislation  which  ef- 
fectively eliminated  tax  deductions  which 


could  be  taken  by  artists  and  authors 
for  contributions  of  their  original  worlcs. 
This  change  in  the  tax  law  has  resulted 
In  the  sharp  curtailment  of  contributions 
of  literary  and  artistic  works  to  museums, 
libraries,  and  universities. 

Mr  Rubin  L.  Gorewttz  of  New  York 
City,  in  an  article  in  "Art  in  America. " 
discusses  the  Impact  of  this  tax  law 
change  and  compares  three  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  to 
restore  tax  deductions  for  artists.   Mr. 


Oorewltz  observes,  by  way  of  Illustra- 
tion, that  the  1969  legislation  resulted  In 
the  loss  to  the  Library  of  Congress  of  the 
collected  works  of  composer  Igor 
Stravinsky,  valued  at  $3.5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  this  article: 
AsTiBTs/IRS:  A  Modest  Pboposal 
(By  Rubin  L.  Oorewltz) 

In    1069   Congress   passed   legislation   that 
has    significantly    affected    artists    and    art 
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institutions  throughout  the  country.  Effec- 
tive January  1.  1970.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  amended  so  that  artists,  among 
others,  could  no  longer  deduct  from  their 
income  tax  the  full  value  of  their  own  worlcs 
when  contributed  to  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions. While  gifts  by  collectors  are  still 
deductible  at  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
work  the  artist  who  contributes  his  or  her 
work  of  art  and  deduct  only  the  actual  cost  of 
the  work — paint,  canvas,  etc.  This  change  In 
the  tax  law  was  highly  discriminatory  In  that 
It  singled  out  one  small  group  of  taxpayers — 
artists.  The  resulting  increase  In  tax 
revenues  was  extremely  Insignificant. 

The  new  law  states  that  any  Individual 
or  business  will  benefit  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  cost  of  the  donation  rather  than,  as 
before,  the  fair  market  sales  price.  The  point, 
however.  Is  that  costs  of  Items  differ  sub- 
stantially. An  auto  manufacturer,  for  in- 
stance, may  deduct  all  bis  costs,  including 
labor,  materials  overhead,  etc.  A  creative 
artist,  however  now  may  deduct  only  his 
out-of-pocket  expenses,  with  no  allowance 
made  for  his  own  labor — since  he  can't  pay 
himself  a  taxable  deductible  salary. 

At  present  a  full  value  contribution  Is 
received  after  the  artist's  death,  when  his 
heirs  may  deduct  the  sales  price  of  the  con- 
tributed object.  Any  saving  the  artist  would 
have  realized  In  his  lifetime  will  be  realized 
after  his  death.  So  Internal  Revenue  doesnt 
actually  receive  more  taxes,  but  merely 
defers  the  dates  when  the  tax  benefit  is 
received.  If  the  artist  were  granted  this  bene- 
fit when  alive.  It  would  enable  him  to  practice 
his  profession  more  fully  with  no  adverse 
tax  consequences  to  Internal  Revenue. 

In  order  to  encourage  more  contributions, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  increased  allow- 
able deductions  from  30  percent  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  donor's  adjusted  gross  Income,  a 
clause  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  artist's 
particular  situation.  Since  It  is  the  worth- 
while Intent  of  the  government  to  encourage 
contributions  to  tax-exempt  foundations.  It 
Is  perhaps  an  oversight  for  Congress  to  have 
Introduced  a  tax  provision  that  discourages 
those  made  by  artists.  Stravinsky,  for  In- 
stance, put  his  own  manuscripts  on  the 
market,  though  he  had  intended  to  give  them 
to  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  t3.5-mlUlon 
collection.  If  given  to  the  Library,  would  have 
been  deductible  only  to  the  value  of  paper 
and  ink. 

At  present  there  are  three  tax  bills  pending 
In  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  all 
Intended  to  ease  this  situation.  The  most 
liberal  (H.R.  2151)  has  been  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Ogden  Reld  (D-N.Y.);  It  rein- 
states the  old  law  without  removing  any  of 
the  Inequities.  The  most  conservative.  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.) , 
Is  H.R.  3152;  It  would  allow  a  deduction  of 
only  50  percent  of  the  art  work's  fair  market 
value  and  then  only  If  the  recipient  of  the 
contribution  submits  a  written  statement 
that  "the  donated  property  represents  mate- 
rial of  historical  or  artistic  significance,  and 
the  use  by  the  donee  vlil  be  related  to  the 
purpose  or  function  constituting  the  basis 
for  Its  exemption." 

The  compromise  version  (HR  6764).  sub- 
mitted by  Congressman  John  Brademas  (D- 
Ind.) ,  attempts  to  eliminate  the  Inequities  of 
the  previous  law.  Basically,  the  bill  allows  the 
artist  to  deduct  76  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  contribution  only  If  the  artist's 
gross  Income  from  the  sale  of  his  works  Is 
equal  to  the  amount  contributed.  For  ex- 
ample, if  an  artist  has  a  gross  Income  of 
1 10.000  from  the  sale  of  his  art  works,  he  may 
then  contribute  up  to  (10.000  In  art  works. 

The  Brademas  bill,  like  the  Mills  bill,  also 
requires  a  written  statement  from  the  recipi- 
ent. Tho  Brademas  bill,  however,  prohibits 
contributions  by  hobbyists — people  who  do 
not  earn  any  Income  as  artists,  but  who  make 
deductions  on  their  tax  return  for  contrib- 
uted works.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  would 
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have  ranked  Van  Gogh  as  a  hobbyist.  It  seems 
a  reasonable  way  of  separating  the  amateur 
from  the  professional. 

Both  kfiUs'  and  Brademas'  bills  prohibit 
any  public  ofBceholder  from  contributing 
"any  letter,  memorandum  or  similar  property 
by  or  for  an  Individual  while  he  held  an  of- 
fice under  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  state  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  if  the  writing,  preparation  or  produc- 
tion of  such  properly  was  related  to.  or  arose 
out  of.  the  perlormance  of  the  duties  of  such 
office."  This  directly  relates  to  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  original  law  was  changed  In  the  first 
place.  Contributions  made  by  President 
Johnson  to  his  library  In  Texas,  and  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  the  National  Archives  In  1969. 
afforded  considerable  tax  relief  for  both 
presidents — a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  In 
President  Nixon's  case. 


A  DANGER  IN  PEACE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  time 
of  continual  crisis,  often  only  the  front 
page  Item  gets  enough  attention  for  ac- 
tion. The  energy  crisis  Is  a  case  in  point. 

Two  wise  editorials  in  a  recent  Forbes 
magazine  trace  the  early  warnings  of 
the  crisis,  the  national  distraction  to 
other  matters,  and  the  explosion  of  the 
energy  issue  Into  the  front  page  slot  be- 
cause of  war. 

The  editorials  also  worry  about  our 
fate  should  we  neglect  to  get  our  energy 
house  in  order  before  the  next  crisis 
knocks  on  the  door  and  steals  the  thun- 
der. It  is  a  worry  I  share. 

I  would  like  to  reprint  these  editorials 
at  this  time. 

'I'he  editorials  follow: 

Oil  Is  Not  Well 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  Forbes  (Aug. 
1.  1971)  foresaw  many  of  the  energy  and  raw 
materials  shortages  that  are  making  head- 
lines today.  The  article,  sharply  written  by 
Senior  Editor  James  Cook,  didn't  say  that  the 
Arabs  would  precipitate  a  major  crisis  by 
shutting  off  the  oil.  But  it  did  say  that  this 
could  happen.  "The  hand  on  the  oil  pump," 
we  warned,  "can  be  the  hand  that  strangles 
our  economy." 

We  weren't  the  only  ones  to  see  what  was 
coming.  The  press  and  the  dinner-speaker 
circuits  were  full  of  such  warnings. 

What  happened  after  that,  after  the  clar- 
ion call  hfid  been  sounded  and  the  public 
aroused?  Well,  nothing  happened.  Nothing 
happened  because  the  next  week  and  the 
next  month  there  were  other  alarms.  The 
environmental  crisis  and  the  economic  crisis 
and  the  war  crisis  and  the  drug  crisis.  We 
tossed  and  turned  and  worried  about  a  lot 
of  things  other  than  energy.  In  1971  we  wor- 
ried about  airline  hijacking,  the  Pentagon 
papers.  President  Nixon's  Phase  I  price 
freeze  and  the  first  dollar  devaluation. 

We  spent  1972  preoccupied  with  the  min- 
ing of  Haiphong  harbor,  the  sinking  dollar, 
our  polluted  environment  and  Watergate. 
Some  of  us  worried  about  Nixon  staying  In 
power,  but  a  malorlty  of  us  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  a  President  McOovern. 

And  thU  year  has  been  devoted  to  more 
Watergate  and  political  scandal,  leading  up 
to  the  resignation  of  the  Vice  President. 

What  happened  to  the  energy  crisis  from 
1971  to  the  day  King  Faisal  turned  off  the  oil 
fauoet?  It  landed  in  the  back  of  your  news- 
paper, near  the  corset  ads  and  the  steam- 
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ship  schedules.  It  took  a  war  to  bring  It  back 
to  the  front  page. 

The  problem.  It  seems,  Is  that  the  world  is 
spinning  too  fast  these  days.  Anything  that 
isn't  nailed  down  in  our  consciousness  Just 
flies  away.  Alvln  Toffler  dubbed  the  phenom- 
enon future  shock — "the  dizzying  disorien- 
tation" caused  by  accelerating  change. 

This  then  Is  the  main  problem:  How  do  we 
all  assure  that  our  critical  energy  problem 
isn't  shelved  again?  "My  fear."  says  energy 
expert  Dr.  Bruce  Netschert  of  the  National 
Economic  Research  Associates,  "is  that  the 
Arabs  will  lift  the  oil  embargo  soon  and  the 
public  will  forget  the  problem  and  go  back 
to  normal.  No  one  wants  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  are  critically  vulnerable  on  energy.  I  feel 
the  public  will  have  to  be  forced  to  face 
the  problem." 

We're  trying  to  do  our  share  of  "forcing" 
the  Issue. 

The    Goal    Is    Self-Sutficienct — In    Some 

Ways  We'll  Be  Bettes  Off  If  The  Enebgv 

Crisis  Doesn't  Go  Away 

A  good  many  thoughtful  Americans  are 
saying  privately  that  they  hope  the  Arabs 
don't  let  the  U.S.  off  the  oil  hook,  at  least  not 
socn.  For  If  they  ease  up  soon,  then  the  U.S. 
public  may  settle  back  and  again  luxuriate 
In  the  illusion  of  plentiful  oil — until  the  next 
time  the  U.S.  or  its  friends  displease  the 
Arab  world. 

President  Nixon  says  we  can  be  self-suffi- 
cient again  by  1980.  But  achieving  that  goal 
depends  on  many  things.  Such  as  American 
willingness  to  spend  at  least  $40  billion  in 
tax  money  and  business  profits  for  research 
and  development.  A  willingness  to  pay  con- 
siderably higher  prices  to  finance  the  hor- 
rendous costs  of  coal  gasification,  drilling  on 
the  continental  shelf,  and  extractmg  oil  from 
shale  and  tar  sand.  It  also  depends  on  a 
spirit  of  compromise  on  ecology  and  pollu- 
tion. 

The  dreadful  alternative  Is  a  more  lop- 
sided dependence  on  Arab  oil. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  U.S.  to  become 
dependent.  Getting  self-sufficient  won't  be 
easy,  cheap  or  fast.  But  It  will  be  one  of  the 
smartest  things  this  nation  has  ever  done. 

How  did  we  get  Into  this  fix?  It's  a  long 
story. 

The  Federal  Government,  way  back  In  1954, 
slapped  on  rock-bottom  price  limits  on  nat- 
ural gas  which  assured  low  utility  rates  and 
runaway  demand,  while  discouraging  explor- 
ation for  fresh  supplies.  Then,  as  oil  became 
harder  to  find  at  home,  domestic  drUling 
skidded  to  a  21-year  low  In  1971. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  re- 
tarded experimentation  on  synthetic  fuels — 
such  as  gas  from  coal,  oil  from  shale  and 
electricity  from  sunlight.  The  sparse  research 
dollars  went  toward  the  long-term  solution 
of  nuclear  power.  Russell  Train,  who  is  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  recalls:  "Time  and  again  I  tried  to 
convince  the  Budget  Bureau  that  R&D  dol- 
lars were  vital  for  coal  gasification  and  so 
on.  Time  and  again,  they  said:  'Forget  It, 
the  cost  benefit  isn't  good.'  " 

As  this  indicates,  our  Government  hasn't 
had  a  cohesive  energy  policy.  It  still  doesn't. 

The  oil  industry  deserves  plenty  of  blame. 
Most  of  It  was  mesmerized  by  that  cheap 
Middle  Eastern  oil.  "Be  nice  to  the  Arabs."  It 
pleaded.  But  how  nice?  To  the  point  of  al- 
lowing Arab  armies  to  sweep  over  a  weakened 
Israel?  And  who  was  to  be  certain  that  a  rea- 
sonable man  like  King  Faisal  might  not  one 
day  be  replaced  by  a  wild  man  like  Colonel 
Qadaffl? 

Oil  expert  M.  A.  Adelman  claims  that  the 
multinational  oil  companies  have  become 
tax  collectors  for  the  Mideast  producing  na- 
tions. 

The  point  is  that  the  Aral)s  have  every 
right  to  use  their  economic  power.  But  re- 
member, their  interests  and  ours  will  not  al- 
ways coincide. 
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At  the  aune  time,  moet  in«]ors  tiao  turned 
thetr  b«clLs  on  the  potentlai  of  high-priced 
but  domestic -made  synthetic  fuels.  In  »il. 
the  oil  Industry  devotes  a  measly  0.07  %  of  Its 
$80  bUllon  in  sales  to  R&D — that's  all  RAD — 
plus  only  3%  to  worldwide  exploration  and 
drilling 

What's  more,  23  of  the  largest  oU  com- 
panles  own  10%  of  our  coal  reserves  and  60% 
of  our  uranium — some  of  the  very  resources 
that  could  be  converted  to  clean  energy 

Chris  Welles,  author  of  a  controversial 
book  on  oU  shale,  says:  "For  years  the  oil  In- 
dustry has  retarded  oU  shale  experimentation 
for  fear  that  an  Independent  and  competitive 
energy  Industry  would  spring  up  and  under- 
cut the  conventional  oil  business" 

The  oU  companies'  response  Is  rather  lame 
In  effect,  they  want  profit  guarantees  before 
they'll  search  for  oU  at  home  They  are  on 
BOllder  ground  when  they  blame  some  of  the 
shortage  on  politicians  and  overzealous  en- 
Tlronmen  tai  Ists. 

Now  we  have  a  name  for  It:  the  energy 
crisis.  Actually,  it  has  been  with  us  all  along. 
It  will  remain  a  crisis  as  long  as  the  D  S. 
Is  dependent  on  outside  sources  for  some- 
thing as  vital  as  energy  fuels. 


POWS— DONT  LET  THEM  BE 
FORGOTTEN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BLRKE 

or    MASSACHVSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  recent  months  the  American 
people  have  had  to  cope  with  many  con- 
fusing and  chaotic  problems  and  events. 
Many  Americans  have  become  disillu- 
si(Mied  with  the  leadership  of  our  country. 
The  war  In  the  Middle  East  has  damp- 
ened our  vision  of  universal  freedom  for 
all  mankind.  And  now,  we  as  Americans, 
are  facing  what  may  be  the  crisis  of  our 
lives — the  critical  need  to  conserve  and 
protect  our  precious  natural  resources. 
These  issues  have  been  the  forefront  of 
public  attention  in  past  months,  Etnd 
rightfully  so — but  as  a  result  many 
equally  important  Issues  have  been  "side 
tracked"   and   ignored   by   many. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  once  again  the  all  too  often 
ignored  plight  of  our  men  still  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Many  Americans  have 
forgotten  that  there  are  still  1,200  men 
missing  in  action  in  Southesist  Asia — men 
who  served  with  bravery  and  distinction 
when  called  upon  by  their  country — men 
who  now  seem  to  have  been  forgotten. 
This  greatly  disturbs  me.  The  war,  for 
these  men.  and  for  their  families  and 
loved  ones,  still  continues  day  in  and  day 
out  Imagine,  If  you  can,  what  it  must  be 
like  living  each  day  while  still  not  know- 
ing what  has  happened  to  one's  brother. 
son,  or  husband  Imagine  the  torment  of 
trying  to  resolve  things  in  one's  own  mind 
while  not  knowing  what  has  happened  to 
a  loved  one — and  the  disillusionment  of 
trying  to  accept  the  fact  that  one  may 
never  really  ever  know. 

These  are  disturbing  thoughts — 
thoughts  that  many  would  probably 
rather  hide  and  forget.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains, the  men  who  served  our  country 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  who  are  still  mtss- 
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Ing  In  action  are  stlU  allre  In  the  heart* 
of  many.  Let  us  constantly  remind  our- 
selves of  this  fact,  and  let  all  make  a 
dedicated  commitment  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  American  people  we  represent,  that 
we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  find  our 
missing  men  and  hopefully  help  to  obtain 
a  speedy  reunion  with  their  loved  ones. 

On  Sunday,  November  4.  1973,  the  city 
of  Quincy,  Mass,  dedicated  a  tree  in 
honor  of  Air  Force  Capt.  Charles  Blfolchl 
of  Quincy  who  is  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  type  of  a  memorial 
is.  I  believe,  a  fitting  reminder  of  what 
freedom  is.  for  as  a  tree  struggles  to 
grow,  so  does  freedom.  If  a  tree  does  not 
struggle,  It  will  die.  So,  too,  will  freedom. 

So  let  us  remind  ourselves  that,  while 
we  are  all  concerned  with  the  problems 
which  we  perceive  as  being  more  im- 
mediate, the  struggle  of  our  men  missing 
in  action  to  achieve  their  freedom  still 
continues.  Such  a  struggle  is  no  less  Im- 
mediate than  some  of  the  other  problems 
we  are  currently  facing,  for  the  struggle 
to  be  free  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
national  heritage.  If  such  a  struggle  is 
forgotten,  we  will  lose  all  that  we  have. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  TOM  PELLY 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAW&n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  in  this  tribute  today  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Thomas  M.  Pelly,  whose  passing 
has  left  me  shocked  and  saddened.  He 
was  a  respected  colleague  and  a  dear 
friend.  He  brought  to  the  Congress  long 
cherished  principles  of  unfaltering  Integ- 
rity and  an  imcanny  ability  to  Judge 
which  issues  would  be  of  Importance  to 
future  generations.  Tom  Pelly  was  In- 
strumental in  shaping  legislation  within 
the  areas  of  conservation,  maritime,  tind 
fisheries.  I  often  relied  on  his  astute 
analysis  of  measures  in  these  and  other 
areas. 

Prior  to  retirement  last  year,  he  served 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  He  was  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  the  work  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee. 

As  Tom's  coHeague  for  over  a  decade. 
I  at  times  found  him  in  amiable  dis- 
agreement with  me  on  how  best  to  ap- 
proach some  of  the  critical  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation.  But  I  always  had  great 
admiration  for  the  depth  of  his  integrity 
and  I  knew  that  his  views  were  formu- 
lated only  after  careful  study  and  delib- 
eration. 

Before  coining  to  this  Chamber,  Tom 
served  as  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  Seattle  and  as  a  director  of 
both  a  local  b«mk  and  an  insurance  com- 
pany. In  spare  moments  he  managed  to 
take  a  leading  role  In  many  civic  orga- 
nizations. Tom  had  always  chosen  the 
role  of  leadership  for  the  good  of  his 
community,  and  later  In  his  congres- 
sional career  employed  his  leadership  for 
the  good  of  this  Nation. 
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My  deepest  sympathy  Is  extended  to 
Tom  8  gracious  wife,  Mary  and  to  their 
two  childr«i  and  their  families.  Tom 
Felly's  Illustrious  Ufe  wUl  certainly  serve 
as  a  source  of  family  pride  for  future 
generations. 

In  the  midst  of  sadness  on  this  day,  one 
ray  of  Joy  does  penetrate  through:  That 
the  memory  of  Tom  Pelly,  the  man  and 
his  countless  accomplishments,  will  be 
an  Inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him. 


WHY  SOME  PRICES  SHOULD  RISE 

HON,  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  c&t^roRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  eariier 
this  week  I  submitted  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  the  Members' 
attention  entitled  "Rationing  is  Irra- 
tional." Today,  I  am  continuing  my  ef- 
forts to  convince  my  colleagues  that  the 
only  solution  to  encouraging  the  produc- 
tion of  the  vittil  commodities  that  are  in 
short  supply  in  our  domestic  economy 
is  to  repeal  the  so-called  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  and  allow  the  free  enter- 
prise system  to  work. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  most  critical  short- 
ages we  have  encountered  is  In  our  sup- 
ply of  fuel.  In  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  November  19,  1973,  issue  of  News- 
week, Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  a  leading 
monetarist,  supports  the  only  rational 
approach  to  the  fuel  crisis. 

The  most  effective  way  to  cut  consump- 
tion and  encourage  production  Is  simply  to 
let  the  prices  of  oil  products  rise  to  what- 
ever level  It  taken  to  clear  the  market.  The 
higher  prices  would  give  each  of  the  210 
million  residents  of  the  O.S.  a  direct  In- 
centive to  economize  on  oil.  to  find  substi- 
tutes for  oil.  to  Increase  the  supply  of  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  met  with  local 
officials  from  three  suburban  Los  Angeles 
cities — Burbank.  Glendale.  and  Pas- 
adena. These  officials  have  been  advised 
by  their  current  suppliers  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  furnished  with  low-sulfur 
fuel  oil  after  this  year.  This  residual 
fuel  is  used  to  operate  the  powerplants 
for  these  cities.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
controls  have  not  encouraged  the  produc- 
tion of  fuel,  and  allocations  will  not  re- 
sult in  increased  production  Production 
incentive  is  rooted  in  a  free  market 
economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  study 
Dr.  Friedman's  following  article  with 
the  hope  that  we  can  unite  now  to  re- 
peal EiSA,  and  allow  the  free  market 
forces  to  bring  us  back  to  being  a  land 
of  plenty : 

Wht    Some    Pbices    Shotju)    Risk 
(by  Milton  Friedman) 

"When  the  price  of  a  thing  goes  up,"  wrote 
the  British  economist  Edwin  Cannan,  In 
191S,  "a  good  many  people  .  .  .  abiise,  not 
the  buyers  nor  the  persons  who  might 
produce  It  and  do  not  do  so,  but  the  persons 
who  are  producing  and  selling  it,  and  there- 
by keeping  down  Its  price  ...  It  certainly 
would  appear  to  be  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ample of  the  proverbial  Ingratitude  of  man 
when  he  abuses  the  farmer  who  does  grow 
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wheat  because  other  farmers  do  not  .  .  . 
But  have  we  not  all  heard  the  preacher  abuse 
his  congregation  because  It  is  so  small?" 

This  ancient  article,  from  which  I  have 
taken  my  title,  has  been  brought  to  mind 
by  the   oil   crisis. 

Time  and  again,  I  have  castigated  the  oU 
companies  for  their  hypocrisy,  for  loudly 
proclaiming  their  allegiance  to  free  enter- 
prise yet  simultaneously  undermining  free 
enterprise  by  seeking  and  getting  special 
governmental  privilege  (percentage  deple- 
tion, proratlonlng  of  oil.  Import  quotas, 
etc.).  Yet  we  shaU  only  hurt  ourselves  If  we 
let  resentment  at  their  past  misdeeds  Inter- 
fere with  our  adopting  the  most  effective  way 
to  meet  the  present  problem. 

VOLUNTARY    COOPERATION 

The  current  oU  crisis  has  not  been  pro- 
duced by  the  oil  companies.  It  Is  a  result  of 
governmental  mismanagement  exacerbated 
by  the  Mideast  war.  The  price  of  natural  gas 
at  the  wellhead  has  been  held  down  for 
years  by  government  edict.  Since  Aug.  15. 
1971.  the  price  of  retail  gasoline  and  of  fuel 
oil  has  been  held  down  by  the  successive 
phases.  The  result  has  been  to  encourage  con- 
sumption and  discourage  both  current  pro- 
duction and  the  expansion  of  capacity.  It 
took  the  Mideast  war  to  bring  these  evil 
effects  of  prlce-flxlng  to  a  boll. 

If  all  Mideast  oil  Is  shut  off.  we  shall  have 
to  do  without  some  10  per  cent  of  our  present 
oU  supplies.  That  is  no  tragedy.  It  means 
going  back  to  the  rate  of  consumption  of 
1970  or  1971 — when  no  one  thought  we  had 
a   catastrophic   shortage    of   fuel. 

The  most  effective  way  to  cut  consumption 
and  encourage  production  is  simply  to  let  the 
prices  of  oU  products  rise  to  whatever  level  It 
takes  to  clear  the  market.  The  higher  prices 
would  give  each  of  the  210  million  residents 
of  the  U.S.  a  direct  Incentive  to  economize 
on  oil,  to  find  substitutes  for  oil,  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  oil. 

How  much  win  the  price  have  to  rise?  No 
one  can  tell.  But  If  consumption  must  t)e  cut 
by  10  percent.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  the  price 
would  have  to  rise  by  more  than.  say.  double 
that  percentage.  A  20  per  cent  rise  In  oil  and 
gasoline  prices  would  not  be  nice — but  con- 
sider the  alternative. 

CHANCE,  FAVORmSM,  BRIBERT? 

The  only  alternative  is  exhortation  backed 
by  compulsion:  artificially  low  prices  accom- 
panied by  governmental  rationing.  This 
method  induces  each  of  us  to  oppose  the  gen- 
eral Interest  rather  than  to  further  It.  Our 
separate  Incentive  Is  to  wangle  as  much  as  we 
can  from  the  rationing  authorities.  And  they 
can  have  only  the  crudest  criteria  to  know 
how  to  distribute  the  limited  supplies.  They 
have  no  way  to  know  whose  "need"  Is  genu- 
ine and  whose  is  artificial — even  If  we  put  to 
one  side,  as  experience  warns  us  we  cannot, 
special  Influence,  corruption  and  bribery. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  million  persons  each 
with  a  separate  Incentive  to  economize:  or 
210  million  persons  dragooned  by  men  with 
guns  to  cut  down  their  use  of  oil — can  there 
be  any  doubt  which  Is  the  better  system? 

But.  you  will  say.  rationing  by  price  hurts 
the  poor  relative  to  the  rich.  What  of  the 
poor  man  with  his  old  Jalopy  as  the  only  way 
to  get  to  work?  The  answer  Is  straightfor- 
ward. If  high  oil  prices  impose  spyeclal  prob- 
lems on  some,  let  us  provide  funds  to  miti- 
gate their  problem.  Let  us  not  Impose  com- 
pulsion and  waste  on  95  per  cent  to  avoid 
special  measures  for  5  per  cent. 

Note  that  what  is  called  for  Is  higher 
prices  for  oil  products  relative  to  other 
products — not  general  inflation.  Only  some 
prices  should  rise. 

The  oil  problem  offers  a  particularly  clear 
Illustration  of  how  the  price  system  promotes 
both  freedom  and  efficiency,  how  it  enables 
millions  of  us  to  cooperate  voluntarily  with 
one  another  in  our  conunon  Interest.  It 
brings  out  equally  why  the  only  alternative 
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to  the  price  system  Is  compulsion  and  the 
use  of  force. 

It  Is  a  mark  of  how  far  we  have  gone  on  the 
road  to  serfdom  that  governmental  allocation 
and  rationing  of  oil  Is  the  automatic  re- 
sponse to  the  oU  crisis.  This  will  not  prevent 
higher  prices,  which  will  In  fact  do  the  Job^ 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  the  rationing  au- 
thorities will  take  the  credit. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  JOHN  SUM- 
MERS, NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF   BROADCASTERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cently televised  inteiTiew,  I  discussed  pay 
TV  with  Mr.  John  Summers,  counsel  for 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
I  insert  the  text  of  that  interview  at  this 
point: 

You've  a  Right  To  Know;  November  7.  1973, 
Pat-TV,  an  Interview  With  Mr.  Summers 

Congressman  Rarick.  Pay  television,  a 
broadcast  entertainment  system  whereby  In- 
dividual TV  programs  are  paid  for  by  the 
viewer  watching  them,  has  generated  some 
degree  of  controversy  among  TV  broadcasters 
and  here  In  Congress.  It's  been  the  subject 
of  several  congressional  hearings  and  numer- 
ous legislative  proposals,  as  well  as  many 
Federal  Communications  Commission  pro- 
ceedings. We'll  discuss  pay-TV  today,  along 
with  free  TV,  cable  TV,  to  determine  how 
they  relate  to  you  as  a  television  viewer,  be- 
cause you've  a  right  to  know. 

With  me  on  the  program  today  Is  John 
Summers,  Counsel  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters.  Its  members  represent 
commercial  television  and  radio  stations 
across  our  country.  Mr.  Summers,  the  NAB 
has  been  running  full  page  newspaper  ads 
lately  about  pay  TV.  To  begin  with.  I  think 
we  might  get  some  definitions  straight.  What 
is  the  difference  between  over-the-alr  TV, 
cable  TV.  and  pay-TV? 

Mr.  Summers.  Well,  Congressman,  at  the 
risk  of  oversimplification,  I  would  say  first 
that  over-the-air  TV  is  the  TV  that  the  public 
is  well  familiar  with.  The  television  station 
transmits  a  signal  over  the  air.  and  It's  re- 
ceived by  the  home  antenna  and  brings  a  pic- 
ture Into  your  living  room.  Cable  TV  is  a  dis- 
tribution system  for  retransmitted  signals 
which  uses  wire  connections  to  the  home.  In 
other  words,  the  cable  system  picks  a  signal 
off  the  air  and  then  distributes  it  by  wire  to 
various  homes  that  subscribe  to  the  cable 
television  system.  Now,  pay-TV  is  more  of  a 
service.  It  can  be  distributed  by  various 
means.  Two  means  may  be  used  today.  One 
Is  the  over-the-alr  method  using  a  scrambled 
over-the-alr  transmission  which  is  received 
by  the  home  TV  set  via  special  equipment  In 
the  home.  The  other  method  Is  to  simply 
take  one  of  the  cable  television  systems 
channels  and  distribute  the  pay-TV  program 
on  that  channel.  Now,  I  think  that  the  threat 
of  pay-TV  that  we're  concerned  about  Is  the 
threat  using  existing  cable  television  sys- 
tems. 

Rarick.  Then,  under  both  pay  and  cable 
TV,  the  Individual  subscrlt>er,  the  man  with 
the  TV  set.  would  still  have  to  pay  In  order 
to  receive  his  programs.  Is  that  correct? 

Summers.  That's  right:   he  would. 

Rarick.  They  are  almost  the  same  thing, 
aren't  they? 

Summers.  Well  cable  and  pay-TV  are  the 
same  thing  In  some  cases,  but  not  in  all.  In 
other  words.  If  you  subscribe  to  a  cable  TV 
system,  you  pay  a  fee  everj'  month,  which  Is 
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called  a  subscriber  fee.  Now,  If  that  cable 
system  has  a  pay-TV  channel,  then  obvlovisly 
you  pay  an  additional  fee  every  month  for 
the  pay-TV  services  that  are  offered. 

Rarick.  Well.  I  understand  that  both  pay- 
TV  and  cable  are  requesting  changes  In  the 
FCC  regulations.  Concerning  the  program- 
ming, can  you  point  out  what  some  of  these 
changes  are? 

Summers.  Yes.  without  getting  too  com- 
plex, there  are  FCC  rules  at  the  present  time 
which  restrict  the  programs  that  can  be 
carried  by  pay-TV  or  by  over-the-alr 
pay-TV.  One  restriction  is  on  sports  pro- 
grams and  another  Is  on  movies,  feature 
films.  Now,  the  cable  people,  without  going 
Into  those  complex  rules,  want  to  either 
relax  or  do  way  with  those  restrictions  all 
together,  so  that  they  could  In  effect,  brmg 
to  the  public  for  a  fee,  the  same  programs, 
sports  or  films,  that  the  public  now  sees  for 
free  over  free  TV. 

Rarick.  If  the  PCC  agrees  to  these  changes, 
what  effect  would  they  have  on  the  present 
commercial  T^? 

Summers.  It  would  have  a  great  effect 
upon  free  TV,  because  It  simply  wouldn't 
have  the  product  to  offer  to  the  public,  and 
of  course,  in  the  long  run.  the  real  effect 
would  be  on  the  public  itself.  I  think  a  good 
Illustration  would  be  the  World  Series.  At 
the  present  time,  pay-TV  could  not  show 
the  World  Series  unless  it  had  not  been 
shown  on  free  television  for  the  past  two 
years.  Assuming  that  that  rule  did  not  exist, 
the  pay-TV  people  would  be  free  to  bid 
against  the  networks  for  the  rights  to  the 
World  Series.  Now,  those  rights  presently 
cost  about  10  million  dollars:  that's  what  the 
networks  pay  for  the  rights  to  bring  the 
public  the  World  Series  via  free  television. 
There  are  about  8  million  homes  today 
hooked  up  to  cable  systems  In  this  country. 
Now,  If  the  pay-TV  people  could  get  Just 
two  or  three  million  of  those  homes  to  pay 
for  the  World  Series,  say  at  five  dollars  for 
the  whole  World  Series,  then  they  would 
have  enough  money  right  there  to  outbid 
the  networks  for  the  World  Series,  and 
therefore,  the  World  Series  would  then  be 
taken  off  free  television  and  would  be  avail- 
able only  for  a  fee  on  pay-TV. 

Rarick.  I  think  many  Americans  find  them- 
selves facing  the  same  situation  that  I  occa- 
sionally do.  We  have  one  day  free  on  a  week- 
end. I  found  myself  last  weekend  here  In 
Washington  with  a  Sunday  to  myself,  and 
with  eleven  television  stations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  area,  I  couldn't  find  one  station 
that  had  one  program  on  the  entire  weekend 
that  I  felt  was  entertaining.  In  other  words, 
the  broadcasters  want  to  tell  me  what  they 
feel  Is  entertaining,  but  they  very  often  have 
no  appeal  to  me  as  a  specific  listener. 
Wouldn't  pay-TV  then  give  the  viewer  addi- 
tional freedom  of  choice,  to  secure  his  own 
entertainment? 

Summers.  Yes,  I  think  It  would.  And  I  think 
I  should  explain  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  has  no  objection  to  pay- 
TV  itself.  If  pay-TV  can  offer  the  viewer 
something  which  Is  not  available  on  free  tele- 
vision, some  minority  taste  program  such  as 
ballet,  opera,  broadway.  or  what-have-you, 
then  we  have  no  objection  to  pay-TV  at  all. 
What  we  object  to  Is  the  capacity  of  pay-TV 
to  siphon  off,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  to  siphon 
off  from  free  television  those  programs  that 
the  public  now  sees  on  free  television. 

Rarick.  Let  me  say  this,  last  weekend.  It 
I  had  eleven  television  channels  I  was  pay- 
ing for,  I  would  have  cancelled  my  subscrip- 
tion. I  think  many  times  that  the  people 
responsible  for  national  TV  programming 
don't  realize  If  they  don't  deliver  programs 
that  keep  the  people's  Interest  (rather  than 
the  officials  at  the  PCC)  then  people  lose  all 
Interest  In  television  as  a  medium  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Summers.  That's  right,  and  If  I  could  In- 
terject something,  that's  why  we  are  so  con- 
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cerned  about  this  Issue,  because  I  think  It's 
been  Illustrated  that  the  type  of  programming 
which  has  the  mcst  appeal  (or  the  public  is 
sports  and  movies  And  we're  afraid  that  the 
pay-TV  people  wlU  not  be  ccncimcd  about 
the  minority  Interest  type  programming  you 
Just  mentioned  thac  you  mijht  be  interested 
In  on  a  particular  weekned.  We're  afraid 
that  they  will  go  after  what  we  call  the 
"mass  appeal"  programming,  the  sports  and 
the  movies  that  people  now  see  for  free. 

Rakick  But  of  course,  pecple  could  turn 
to  pay-TV  for  ttie.  as  you  say.  non-ma&s- 
entertalnment  type  programming  and  then 
still  go  back  to  news  and  sports  on  the  free 
TV.  could  they  not?  The  point  I'm  trying 
to  make  Is.  If  pay -TV  doesn't  deliver  a  serv- 
ice, it  isn't  going  to  get  people  to  pay  for 
the    programming. 

STTMMEaa.  I  think  that's  true. 

Bakzcx.  So  they  will  almost  have  to  come 
up  with  a  programming  appeal  that  will 
reach  the  midstream  of  American  people. 

SxncuMui.  Well.  I  would  hate  to  see  them 
come  up  with  that  sort  of  programming  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  which  now  sees, 
the  sports  and  movies  for  free,  and  have 
pay-TV  outbid  the  networks  and  stations 
for  that  programming  and  end  up  with  a 
situation  where  the  public  has  to  pay  for 
what  it  now  sees  for  free 

Rahick  Well.  If  the  public  doesn't  like 
'What  It  seee  for  free,  it's  really  not  free.  It's 
coBtlng  the  public  t>ecause  they  have  loet  a 
valuable  tool  of  entertainment  and  relaxa- 
tion. As  I  say.  I  may  be  different  from  a  lot 
of  people.  I  travel  too  much  and  am  too  busy, 
but  when  I  do  have  a  rare  chance  to  watch 
TV  I  may  not  b«  able  to  And  even  one  pro- 
gram that  ts  entertaining.  We  hear  com- 
plaints from  consumer  groups  about  "com- 
mercial clutter"  on  television.  Would  we  also 
have  this  commercial  clutter  end  "public 
service  spots"  on  pay-TV? 

StTMMZBa  At  the  present  time,  the  Com- 
mission's rules  do  not  allow  commercials  on 
pay-TV  programs  that  cable  systems  carry. 

Rarick   They  are  prohibited  then? 

StJMMiaa.  They're  prohibited  at  this  time. 
But  I  don't  think  we  have  any  assurance  that 
in  the  future  there  will  not  be  commercials 
on  pay -TV  programs,  and  I  say  this  because 
If  the  cable  pay-TV  people  are  able  to  siphon 
off  the  most  popular  programs,  the  sports  and 
the  movies,  and  you  suddenly  have  a  market 
In  terms  of  households  viewing  these  pro- 
grams— say  of  eight  or  ten  million  people — 
then  I  Just  don't  think  the  advertisers  are 
going  to  allow  that  kind  of  audience  to  sit 
there  without  trying  to  sell  something  to 
them. 

Raxick.  What  about  public  service  an- 
nouncements? WeYe  seeing  more  and  more 
here,  especially  are«fl  on  commercial  TV. 

STncnas  I  would  not  assume  that  there 
would  be  public  service  announcements  on 
pay-TV  programs  at  all. 

RaaicK.  Of  course  commercial  television  la 
required  to  carry  a  certain  amount  of  this 
public  service  time  This  rule  cornea  from  the 
FCC.  so  we  can't  really  say  that  it  would  not 
be  Imposed  on  pay-TV  In  the  future  could 
we'' 

ScTMMBtfl.  No.  I  guess  we  couldn't.  I 
wouldn't  anticipate  that  they  would  carry 
public  service  announcements,  but  you  never 
can  be  sure  when  you  have  a  regulated  In- 
dustry 

Rakick  You've  Indicated  that  pay-TV  la 
already  in  existence  In  some  size  In  the 
United  States.  Do  you  feel  that  there  Is 
definitely  a  possibility  of  a  growing  pay-TV 
network  system  in  the  United  States  today? 

StriiMKM.  Oh.  I  think  so  I  think  we'll  have 
some  form  of  pay -TV  for  some  time  to  come. 
I  thU^  the  question  Is.  what  sort  of  program- 
ming will  that  pay-TV  system  offer''  Will  It 
offer  the  public  something  different,  some- 
thing Innovative,  something  that  they  cant 
see  now  on  free  over-the-alr  television?  Or 
wUl   It  simply  duplicate  and  eventually  re- 
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move  from  free  TV  those  popular  progranas. 
sports  and  movies,  that  people  now  ass  with- 
out  charge  on  free  TV? 

RAaicK  It  would  also  depend  a  great  deal 
what  special  leglalatlon  Congress  gives  them 
or  the  regulation  PCC  would  see  flt  to  ex- 
tend to  pay-TV  then. 

SnMiCKas.  That's  right.  We  would  hope  that 
at  some  point  Congress  would  step  in  and 
determine  Just  what  form  pay-TV  Is  going 
to  take  In  this  country. 

EUaicK.  Well,  we  thank  you  very  much .  Mr. 
John  Sucomers.  Counsel  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadasters,  for  being  our  guest 
today. 


EMBARGO  OF  EXPORTS  OP 
PETROCHEMICALS 


Hun.  JEROME  R.  WALDIF 

or    CALLrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Friday,  Soviember  30.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
ol  the  House,  as  well  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  general,  the  severe  short- 
ages many  American  businessmen  are 
now  experiencing  with  certain  raw  ma- 
terials, particularly  petrochemicals  and 
other  byproducts  of  crude  oil. 

Of  course  the  recent  Arab  oil  black- 
mail effort  has  added  to  the  problem.  But 
even  before  the  recent  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict began  in  early  October,  shortages 
were  being  experienced  In  almost  every 
aspect  of  industry  where  petrochemicals 
are  a  substantial  ingredient  of  produc- 
tion. 

Why  has  this  happened?  In  the  first 
place,  production  of  petrochemicals  and 
other  oil  byproducts  has  for  several 
years  lagged  far  behind  consumption; 
or,  to  put  it  another  way.  w^e  are  de- 
manding and  using  much  more  petro- 
chemicals than  we  are  producing.  Not 
only  has  this  reduced  existing  stockpiles 
and  led  to  shortages,  but  it  has  caused 
prices  to  skyrocket. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  shortages  and 
higher  prices  have  been  price  controls  in- 
stituted by  the  Cost-of-Llving  Council. 
This,  m  turn,  has  led  to  further  short- 
ages as  producers  understandably  prefer 
to  sell  their  goods  overseas,  where  price 
controls  do  not  apply.  Further,  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  better  Its  bal- 
ance-of-trade  status  in  the  world  eco- 
nomic community  has  strengthened  the 
desire  to  continue  to  export  as  many 
goods  as  possible 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  It  is 
now  time — it  may  be  too  late  for  some 
American  workers  already — to  rethink 
our  position  with  regard  to  permitting 
exportation  of  petrochemicals  to  con- 
tinue while  prices  are  frozen  at  their 
present  levels. 

In  my  view,  at  least  two  steps  must  be 
taken  immediately: 

First,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  use  whatever 
authority  he  has  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  to  place  an  embargo  on 
all  petrochemicals  and  oil  byproducts.  I 
have  written  to  the  Secretary  and  asked 
him  to  do  so  and  would  hope  that  he 
will  cut  tlirough  the  usual  red  tape  sur- 
rounding an  embargo  procedure. 
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Second,  it  Ls  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  Cost-of-living  Counal  to  quickly 
amend  its  price  controls  regulations  on 
petrochemicals.  I  have  previously  called 
on  the  Coxmcil  to  take  action  with  re- 
spect to  other  matters  and  have  not  been 
pleased  with  their  responses,  neverthe- 
less. I  am  calling  on  the  Council  again, 
this  time  to  respond  quickly  to  what  is 
becoming  a  serious  situation. 

I  fully  realize  that  an  embargo  carries 
with  It  problems  for  the  exporters  of  the 
country,  but  in  my  view  the  need  to  keep 
plants  and  businesses  open  and  the  need 
to  avoid  job  cutbacks  and  layoffs  is  para- 
mount. With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
country's  balance  of  trade,  I  quote  from 
a  letter  written  to  me  by  Martin  Stone, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mono- 
gram Industries  in  Los  Angeles: 

It  Is  particularly  shortsighted  to  applaud 
the  Improvement  m  our  balance  of  trade 
brought  about  by  rapidly  Increasing  sales  of 
chemicals  when  at  the  same  time  American 
plants  are  being  shut  down  and  deprived  of 
the  opportiuklty  to  export  not  the  chemicals 
themselves  but  the  final  end  product  which 
would  carry  a  much  higher  ultimate  dollar 
value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  can  act  speedily. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Cost-of-Living 
Council  will  reexamine  and  revise  their 
price  guidelines  with  regard  to  petro- 
chemicals immediately.  I  know  that  the 
gears  of  the  Government  grind  slowly, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  playing 
the  game  under  much  different  rules 
than  we  were  even  2  short  months  ago. 
The  times  now  call  for  quick  and  defini- 
tive action,  for  a  willingness  to  abandon 
time  consuming  procedures,  and  for 
speedy  resolution  of  problems.  I  would 
hope  that  these  two  agencies  can  meet 
this  challenge 

Finally.  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  speedy  approval  to  a  biU,  H.R.  11410, 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut. Congressman  Sarasin.  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  place  an 
embargo  on  petrochemicals  immediately. 


STATUTORY      SPECIAL      PROSECU- 
TOR—AN   EXECUTIVE    APPOINTEE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

or    NIW    TOBJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  soon 
the  House  is  expected  to  consider  leg- 
islation to  establish  by  statute  an  Office 
of  Special  Prosecutor  for  the  Watergate- 
related  cases.  Like  most  Membei-s  of 
Congress,  I  keenly  felt  the  trauma  our 
Nation  experienced  following  the  siun- 
mary  removal  of  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  public  confidence  in  the  Special 
Profiecutor's  ability  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough and  impartial  Inquiry  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  Congress  creating  a  stat- 
utory office. 

Essential  to  the  credibility  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Watergate  invesUgatlona 
are  the  powers  granted  to  the  Special 
Prosecutor.  He  must  have  the  ability  to 
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pursue  evidence  wherever  it  may  lead 
and  to  have  made  available  to  him  the 
documents  and  records  he  requires.  Es- 
sential, too,  is  that  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor have  the  maximum  degree  of  inde- 
pendence that  the  Congress  can  legally 
prescribe.  Without  a  guarantee  against 
summary  dismissal,  the  American  people 
will  not  have  confidence  in  his  investiga- 
tion. 

The  House,  like  the  Senate,  is  divided 
over  whether  the  Prosecutor  should  be 
an  Executive  or  a  Judicial  appointee. 
H.R.  11401,  reported  out  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  directs  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  appoint  a  panel  of  three  District 
judges  and  empowers  the  panel  to  both 
select  the  Special  Prosecutor  and  have 
sole  power  over  his  removal.  The  Dennis 
substitute  vests  in  the  Attorney  General 
appointment  of  the  Special  Prosecutor 
and  circumscribes  the  conditions  for  re- 
moval. The  powers  granted  the  Special 
Prosecutor  are  identical  in  both  meas- 
ures. Likewise,  both  the  committee  bill 
and  the  substitute  create  a  statutory  of- 
fice for  a  term  of  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  many  col- 
leagues, I  originally  favored  placing  the 
ofiQce  in  the  courts,  but  the  drafting  of 
legislation  has  raised  serious  constitu- 
tional issues.  Prosecutorial  functions 
have  traditionally  been  in  the  Executive 
and  placing  the  office  outside  the  Execu- 
tive involves  the  risk  of  invalidating  In- 
dictments should  the  legislation  later  be 
adjudged  unconstitutional.  Having  a 
court  empowered  to  both  appoint  and  fire 
the  prosecutor  would  appear  to  violate 
fundamental  due  process.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  support  the  Dennis  substitute. 

The  constitutional  issue  Is  whether  or 
not  the  prosecutorial  functions  can 
validly  be  placed  outside  the  Executive. 
The  enforcement  and  prosecution  of  the 
laws  is  an  executive  function.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  consistently  ruled  that 
prosecution  of  offenses  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  solely  an  executive  function, 
stemming  from  the  power  vested  in  the 
President  by  article  II,  section  3  of  the 
Constitution.  Ponzi  v.  Fessenden.  258 
U.S.  254  (1922)  ;  Springer  v.  Phillipine 
Islands,  277  U.S.  189  (1928) .  What  is  be- 
ing proposed  In  H.R.  11401  has  no  prec- 
edent in  the  Federal  judicial  system 
and  would  appear  to  violate  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers. 

H.R.  11401  places  in  the  courts  the 
power  of  removal  of  an  Executive  offi- 
cer. This  conflicts  with  the  intent  of 
Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  52 
(1926) .  Myers  is  a  landmark  case  in  con- 
stitutional law,  which  recognizes  the 
principle  that  a  President  has  the  sole 
power  to  remove  purely  Executive  of- 
ficers. The  rationale  of  this  case  is  the 
President's  right  to  control  subordinates 
responsible  for  carrying  out  his  obliga- 
tion to  faithfully  execute  the  laws.  By 
placing  the  appointment  power  in  the 
Attorney  General  rather  than  in  the 
President,  the  Dennis  substitute  per- 
mits the  Congress  to  severely  restrict  the 
possibility  of  remova^  of  the  prosecutor. 
This  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
Myers  decision  and  with  U.S.  v.  Perkins. 
116  U.S.  483  (1886). 

Proponents  of  H.R.  11401  cite  U.S.  v. 
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Solomon.  216  F.  Supp.  835  (1963)  as  au- 
thority for  judge-appointed  prosecutors. 
But  this  is  a  misreading  of  the  scope  of 
Solomon.  That  case  concerned  the  va- 
lidity of  a  Federal  statute  authorizing  a 
temporary  appointment  of  an  U.S.  at- 
torney by  the  chief  judge  of  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court,  where  a  vacancy  occurs  by 
reason  of  death  or  resignation.  But  un- 
like H.R.  11401,  the  U.S.  attorney  so  ap- 
pointed remained  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  subject  to 
replacement  and  removal  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  many  constitutional 
issues,  there  are  arguments  on  both 
sides.  Clearly,  however,  if  we  go  the  route 
of  court-appointed  Special  Prosecutor, 
we  rim  the  risk  that  the  justice  we  all 
seek  may  be  frustrated.  The  damage  to 
our  society  if  this  should  occur  should 
give  pause  to  all  Members  of  the  House. 
The  Dennis  substitute  offers  a  legal 
means  of  achieving  the  needed  statutory 
Independence  and  powers  In  the  office  of 
Special  Prosecutor  that  the  American 
people  seek. 


THE  DRUG  LAG 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I 
read  with  deep  concern  an  article  in  the 
October  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
which  suggests  our  country  is  facing  a 
"mounting  emergency"  In  the  timely  de- 
velopment and  introduction  of  new  medi- 
cal discoveries. 

"The  Medicines  We  Need— But  Don't 
Have,"  written  by  Walter  Ross,  makes  a 
disturbing  case  that  our  citizens  are 
being  deprived,  for  years  In  some  in- 
stances, of  safe  and  effective  drugs  that 
are  being  widely  and  successfully  used 
in  advanced  countries  abroad. 

The  fundamental  cause,  the  Digest 
article  asserts,  is  that  this  countr>-'s  regu- 
latory agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, has  taken  "the  seedling"  of  the 
drug  effectiveness  amendment  that  we  In 
Congress  enacted  in  1962  and  "cultivated 
it  into  a  mighty  bureaucratic  tree  that 
sprouts  regulations  and  paperwork  in  all 
seasons." 

This  thought-provoking  article  tells  of 
recent  efforts  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
American  medical  scientists  led  by  Dr. 
Robert  Dripps  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  soimd  the  alarm  about 
this  disturbing  drug  lag.  I  understand 
Dr.  Dripps  and  his  associates  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  their  concern  to  our 
owm  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment (Mr.  Rogers).  I  am  reassured 
that  our  colleague  is  contemplating  hear- 
ings "to  examine,"  as  he  put  It  In  the 
Digest  article,  "ways  of  safeguarding 
the  public  while  permitting  delivery  of 
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more  effective  and  safe  drugs  to  fight 
disease." 

It  Is  ironic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Dr. 
Dripps,  who  devoted  his  life  to  medical 
science  and  gave  so  much  of  himself  in 
the  recent  past  to  the  selfless  cause  of  ob- 
taining for  Americans  "the  medicines 
we  need — but  do  not  have,"  died  sud- 
denly at  age  61  on  October  30  of  heart 
disease.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  his  life  might  have  been  saved 
by  a  drug  that  was  not  there  in  his  hour 
of  need.  It  is  my  hope  that  others  on  the 
Dripps  committee  will  carry  on  this  good 
work. 

I  Include  the  Reader's  Digest  article 
by   Walter  Ross   at   this   point   In   the 
Record: 
The   Medicines   We   Need — Btrr   Can't   Have 

(Note. — Over  the  past  ten  years,  a  medical 
crisis  has  developed  that  affects  the  lives  and 
health  of  all  Americans.  The  crisis  stems  from 
the  lack  In  this  country  of  new  prescription 
medications  —  medications  widely  used 
abroad — to  treat  our  most  threatening  dis- 
eases. It  involves  delays  of  many  years  in  the 
Introduction  of  new  medical  discoveries,  as 
well  as  a  recent  sharp  decline  In  the  discovery 
and  testing  of  new  and  needed  drugs. 

(What  follows  Is  the  first  detailed  report  In 
a  national  magazine  describing  this  mount- 
ing emergency,  which  a  number  of  medical 
authorities  refer  to  as  the  "drug  lag.") 
(By  Walter  Ross) 

A  33-year-old  American  woman  who  had 
suffered  crippling  allergic  asthma  attacks  for 
15  years  found  nearly  total  relief  recently 
through  a  British  prescription  medicine 
called  cromolyn  sodium.  Although  available 
In  Brtam  (where  It  Is  the  third  most  widely 
prescribed  remedy)  since  1969,  and  under 
study  In  the  United  States  since  1966.  the 
medicine  could  not  be  legally  prescribed  for 
this  patient  by  her  doctor.  Since  only  this 
medicine  helped  the  woman,  her  doctor  (like 
many  other  U.S.  doctors)  bro::e  the  law  by 
asking  friends  who  traveled  abroad  to 
smuggle  back  a  supply.  Ths  benevolent,  but 
Illegal,  traffic  stopped  only  in  late  June  1973, 
when  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
finally  approved  cromolyn  sodium.  We  were 
the  55th  country  In  the  world  to  do  so. 

At  least  seven  new  medications  for  asthma 
have  been  Introduced  in  Europe  since  1962. 
Some  are  effective  in  some  patients,  others  In 
other  patients.  By  mld-1973,  only  two — now 
Including  cromolyn  sodium — could  be  pre- 
scribed In  this  country. 

For  people  suffering  from  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  the  painful  heart  ailment  called 
angina,  a  new  kind  of  drug  has  come  Into 
use  In  recent  years.  Known  as  a  "beta- 
blocker,"  It  blocks  the  damaging  effects  on 
the  heart  of  adrenaline  and  a  related  sub- 
stance, lowering  blood  pressure  and  relieving 
angina.  An  elderly  Rochester,  N.Y.,  woman 
was  recently  treated  successfully  In  Great 
Britain  with  a  beta-blocker  called  practolol. 
She  could  not  get  It  here.  The  only  beta- 
blocker  available  in  America — propanolol — 
made  her  ill. 

This  Is  only  one  example  of  the  lack  of 
new  heart  drugs  in  this  country.  Prc«n  1967 
through  1971,  ten  medications  to  treat  Irreg- 
ular heartbeat  (arrhythmia)  came  on  the 
market  In  Eurojje;  by  mld-1973,  only  one  had 
made  it  safely  to  our  shores.  In  all,  we  have 
only  about  six  of  the  47  new  heart  and  cir- 
culatory remedies  that  were  Introduced 
abroad  between  1967  and  1971. 

A  powerful  drug  (guanoxan)  which  re- 
duces blood  pressure — but  also  causes  liver 
dysfunction  In  a  great  many  patients — has 
been  in  use  In  England  since  1964.  Many 
British  doctors  feel  the  medication  Is  worth 
the  risk  of  liver  problems  In  patients  who 
do  not  respond  to  other  treatment,  because 
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these  side  effects  can  be  reversed,  whereaa 
the  effects  of  high  blood  pressure  (hyperten- 
sion) are  not  reversible  and  can  be  catas- 
trophic In  the  United  States,  tests  of  this 
drug  bad  to  be  suspended  when  the  FDA 
warned  the  manufacturer  t^tiat  it  was  too 
daacevons. 

Altbougb  hypertension  affects  an  esti- 
mated 33  million  Americans,  we  have  not 
had  a  single  new  general -purpose  antt-hy- 
pertenslon  medicine  m  this  country  since 
1983.  rrofn  19*7  throtigh  1971.  five  such  drugs 
came  into  European   medical  practice. 

Sounding  the  Alarm.  A  great  many  Anoerl- 
can  doctors  are  unaware  of  the  drug  lag. 
However,  in  1973.  33  leading  medical  ex- 
perts— headed  by  anesthesiologist  Dr  Rob- 
ert D.  Drlpps  and  including  such  renowned 
specialists  as  heart  surgeon  Michael  Oe- 
Bakey.  cardiologist  Irvine  H.  Page  and  phar- 
macologist LiOuls  tjksagna — compared  notes 
and  became  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the 
crisis.  In  a  petition  to  Congressman  Pavil 
O  Rogers  iD.  Fla  ).  they  complained;  "The 
procedures  by  which  new  drugs  are  evaluated 
and  approved  for  use  in  this  country  are 
causing  us  to  fall  behind  In  this  important 
area  of  medical  science  The  system  per- 
petuates a  continuing  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  drugs  entering  the  market  and 
may  be  depriving  the  praclicing  physician  of 
agents  beneficial  to  patient  care  " 

Examples  of  the  drug  lag  that  so  pro- 
voked the  doctors  abound.  Consider  Just 
a  few: 

A  study  conducted  by  Or  WUliam  M  War- 
dell,  a  profe.ssor  at  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, of  the  82  new  medicines  adopted  in 
both  Britain  and  the  United  States  between 
1902  and  1971  found  that  more  than  half 
were  Introduced  first  in  Britain — an  average 
of  2.8  years  before  the  FDA  permitted  them 
to  be  sold  here.  Dr.  Wsutlell  also  turned  up 
nearly  80  medications  approved  for  prescrip- 
tion In  Great  Britain  during  that  time,  not 
one  of  which  had  made  It  into  the  United 
States,  including  several  drugs  that  British 
physicians  rate  better  than  anything  cur- 
rently available  here. 

In  19<38,  doctors  in  Italy  began  using  a 
powerftU  new  antibiotic,  called  rifampin,  to 
treat  patients  with  tuberculosis  It  was  not 
untU  1971 — after  50  other  countries  had 
adopted  the  drug — that  rifampin  became 
available  in  the  United  States  It  Is  impo.s- 
slble  to  estimate  what  the  delay  meant  for 
the  119,000  American  TB  victims  under  treat- 
ment during  this  time,  or  for  the  17.000  who 
died  of  TB  But.  according  to  many  papers 
presented  before  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion, the  dnig  has  been  proved  effective  in 
patients  whose  TB  is  resistant  to  other  anti- 
biotics 

An  especially  promising,  very  long-acting 
Injectable  form  of  tranquilizer  (fluphenazlne 
decanoate)  was  developed  by  an  American 
company  several  years  ago  to  treat  schiz- 
ophrenia, a  mental  Illness  which  fills  half  the 
beds  In  U.S.  mental  hospitals  Introduced  In 
England  in  1969  it  "revolutionized  the  com- 
munity care  of  schizophrenia."  according  to 
Dr  W.  Llnford  Rees.  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  the  University  of  London  A  study  showed 
that  only  five  percent  of  patients  treated  with 
this  drug  relapsed  as  opposed  to  4S  percent 
treated  by  other  nriethods  It  was  not  made 
available  to  UJ3.  schizophrenics  until  1973. 

Collective  Chill.  Modem  drugs — 90  per- 
cent of  them  discovered  between  1935  and 
1965^have  revolutionized  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  added  at  least  ten  years  to  the 
average  life  expectancy  in  developed  coun- 
tries, according  to  Sir  Derrick  Dunlop.  former 
chairman  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health's 
Committee  on  the  Safety  of  Drugs.  But  even 
as  science  began  unleashing  these  thera- 
peutic wonders,  the  potential  for  harm 
mounted.  In  1937.  a  U.S.  pharmaceutical 
company  decided  to  put  sulfanilamide,  a  new 
and  useful  weapon  against  strep  and  other 
Infectious   organisms,    Into   syrup   form    To 
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manufacture  what  became  known  as  "Sllxlr 
of  Sulfanilamide,"  a  solvent,  ethylene  glycol, 
was  used  without  prior  testa  for  toxicity. 
ethylene  glycol  waa  a  poison,  and  the  Bltxtr 
killed   nearly    100   people. 

As  a  result  ot  this  outrage.  Congress  pasaed 
a  law  in  1938  demanding  proof  of  safety — a 
giant  step  forward  in  drug  regulaton — be- 
fore manufacturers  could  market  new  medi- 
cines. 

The  next  major  change  In  U.S.  drug  laws 
did  not  come  until  19«2,  after  the  infamous 
thalidomide  incident  During  the  late  19S08, 
this  new  sedative  was  considered  so  free  of 
side  effects  that  It  was  sold  in  Germany  with- 
out prescription  But  when  an  American 
ci>mpany  submitted  a  New  Drug  Applica- 
tion (NDA)  for  thalidomide,  a  medical  officer 
at  the  PDA,  Dr  Prances  Kelsey,  noted  Ger- 
man reports  of  nerve  Inflammation  in  peo- 
ple who  had  taken  thalidomide  for  a  long 
time  Dr.  Kelsey  says  she  wondered  what 
might  happen  to  the  fetus  of  a  pregnant 
mother  taking  thalidomide.  Since  there  were 
no  answers  avaUable,  she  held  up  the  ap- 
plication. 

Birth  defects  began  showing  up  among 
the  children  of  European  women  who  had 
taken  thalidomide  (the  drug  was  also  avail- 
able by  prescription  In  England),  but  it  was 
several  years  before  the  defects  were  con- 
nected with  the  medication.  Eventually,  over 
5000  deformed  babies  were  traced  to  thalido- 
mide In  Germany:  nearly  400  in  England.  In 
this  country,  although  the  drug  was  widely 
distributed  for  testing,  only  18  such  cases 
have  been  found  by  the  FDA. 

Dr  Kelsey  was  hailed  as  a  heroine  who 
had  slnglebandedly  prevented  a  drug  disaster 
In  the  United  Stauss  Nevertheless,  the  close- 
ness of  tragedy  sent  a  collective  chUl  down 
American  spines.  With  rare  unanimity.  Con- 
gress pasaed  a  tough  new  law  requiring — for 
the  first  time  anywhere — that  a  new  drug  be 
proved  both  safe  and  effective  before  U  is 
licensed. 

Bureaucratic  Tree  Sounds  wonderfiU  But 
the  fact  Is  that  no  medicine  can  be  proved 
safe  for  people  by  teatmg  It  In  animaU  And 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  a 
medicine  will  cure  a  human  disease  with- 
out giving  It  to  a  human  being.  So.  In  order 
to  enforce  an  absolute  demand  with  rela- 
tive means,  the  FDA  took  the  seedling  of  the 
'03  law  and  cultivated  It  Into  a  mighty  bu- 
reaucratic tree  that  sprouts  regtilatlons  and 
paperwork  in  all  seasons.  In  1948.  for  exam- 
ple, Parke.  DavU  *  Co.  was  able  to  get  a 
license  for  its  Benylln  Expectorant  with  a 
mere  73  pages  of  facts  In  1968.  the  same  com- 
pany's application  for  the  anesthetic  Ke- 
talar  required  a  truck  to  haul  Its  73.300  pages, 
bound  Into  167  volumes,  to  the  PDA. 

To  achieve  the  mountain  of  fact  on  Keta- 
lar.  tbe  company  bad  to  lest  It  for  almost 
seven  years:  first  in  animals:  then  In  healthy 
people.  fliuOly  in  sick  patients — and  then 
wait  another  two  years  after  the  application 
was  filed,  before  having  it  approved  Today, 
an  ND.\  takes  an  average  of  27  5  months  to 
pass  through  the  FDA  Before  1962.  It  took 
about  six-months  (To  clear  Ketalar  in  Brit- 
ain required  only  B57  pages  and  some  four 
mouths  ) 

There  are  three  main  differences  between 
oiir  system  of  drug  clearance  and  those  of 
the  other  countries  which  demand  proof  of 
safety  and  efficacy  We  are  later  In  starting 
clinical  testing  of  new  drugs,  for  reg\ilatory 
and  IndustrlsJ  reasons  We  demand  lot^.ger 
periods  of  Investigation — often  years  longer — 
and  In  thousands  more  patients.  These  time 
differences,  together  with  our  27.5-month 
clearance  time,  account  for  the  lag  between 
the  Introduction  of  new  drugs  overseas  and 
In  the  United  States  They  add  severiU  million 
dollars  to  tbe  cost  of  each  new  drug — a  cost 
passed  on  to  consumers 

Experts  conclude  that  under  today's  regu- 
lations a  number  of  our  most  Important  cur- 
rent medications  would  never  have  made  It 
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even  to  the  human  testing  stage,  much  less 
to  the  noarketplace.  It  seems  hardly  likely 
that  aspirin  could  pass  muster  under  present 
rules,  since  under  certain  circumstances  It 
causes  birth  defects  In  rats  and  other  ani- 
mals And  If  penicillin  were  being  tested  to- 
day it  would  not  pass  Its  animal  trials — 
with  consecutive  injections  during  a  few  days 
every  guinea  pig  and  hamster  In  which  it  Is 
Injected  die& — and  thus  penicillin  probably 
could  not  be  tested  in  people  Says  Dr.  War- 
dell:  "If  even  one  drug  of  peuicilUn's  stature 
has  been  unjustifiably  banished  to  a  com- 
pany's back  shelf,  that  event  will  have 
harmed  more  people  than  all  the  toxicity 
that  has  occurred  In  the  history  of  modern 
drtig  development." 

Another  result  of  the  drug  lag  Is  the 
sharp  decline  In  the  discovery  and  testing  of 
new  and  needed  drugs.  In  the  ten  years  be- 
fore the  1962  regulations,  the  U.S.  pharma- 
ceutical industry  prodviced  and  marketed  an 
avera^  of  43  new  medicines  a  year.  Between 
1063  and  1970,  this  figure  dropped  to  17.  In 
the  last  five  years,  the  average  has  fallen  to 
13.  And  even  while  they  produce  fewer  mar- 
ketable drugs.  American  drug  manufacturers 
have  t>een  spending  more  and  more  money  on 
research  and  developnxent — up  from  $212 
million  in  1960  to  $728  million  last  year  Be- 
fore 1962,  a  drug  could  be  tested  and  mar- 
keted In  about  two  years,  at  a  cost  of  $1  to 
$3  million.  Today  the  process  takes  an  aver- 
age of  seven  years,  and  nuiy  cost  as  much  as 
$11  million. 

The  Choice  to  Be  Made.  These  are  the  di- 
mensions of  our  expanding  drug-clearance 
problem.  What  is  the  solution? 

For  a  crisis  els  many-faceted  as  this,  there 
Is  no  clear,  simple  answer.  Several  large  medi- 
cine manufacturers  refuse  to  .speak  on  the 
record,  for  fear  of  FDA  reprisals.  But  one  in- 
dustry leader.  Dr.  Gerald  D.  Laubach,  presi- 
dent of  Pfizer,  Inc..  has  said.  "To  increase 
the  flow  of  new  medications,  we  should  shift 
some  of  the  FDA's  emphasis  to  surveillance 
of  new  drugs  in  the  first  years  ajter  approval. 
This  would  better  protect  the  public,  and 
would  give  people  the  benefits  of  research 
progress  as  it  occum  " 

Says  Dr.  Lasagna,  "You  need  only  a  small 
amount  of  good  clinical  work  to  establish 
that  IV  drug  la  effective  and  reasonably  safe. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  work,  however,  to  pinpoint 
safety  and  efficacy  with  precision  It  seems 
wasteful  to  spend  years  getting  more  data 
Just  so  that  jjeople  can  have  a  spunous  sense 
of  confidence" 

The  FDA  told  me  that  "there  are  no  ex- 
amples of  truly  Important  new  drugs  being 
delayed  in  this  country  solely  because  of 
over-regiUatton  or  bureaucratic  red  tape." 
But  Individual  FDA  people  apparently  dis- 
agree Dr.  Henry  Simmons,  former  head  of 
the  agency's  Bureau  of  Drugs,  said  not  long 
ago,  "We  can  keep  adding  more  and  more  re- 
quirements, which  are  Justified  scientifically, 
but  we  may  reach  the  time  when  the  goose 
Just  has  no  more  golden  eggs." 

C.  Joseph  Stetler,  president  of  Uie  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  is  cer- 
tain that  "the  American  regulatory  maze 
tends  to  hinder  needed  new  medications  from 
reaching  patients;  defenders  of  the  system 
tend  to  understate  lost  patient  benefits  and 
overstate  the  'safety"  achieved  through  de- 
lay." His  solutions  are  administrative:  ab- 
iHevlated  NDAs.  effective  use  of  advisory 
panels,  upgrading  of  Bureau  of  Drugs  per- 
sonnel, hopefully  to  bring  new  drug  ap- 
provals "within  the  approximate  time  re- 
quired In  other  medically  sophisticated  coun- 
tries " 

Opinions  also  vary  widely  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Sen  Oaylord  Nelson  (D,  Wis  )  thinks  that 
present  laws  are  Inadequate  "to  protect  the 
American  people  against  poorly  tested,  tin- 
safe.  Ineffective,  Improperly  used,  monopol- 
Istlcally  priced  drugs":  he  has  introduced  an 
63-page  bill  to  strengthen  government  regu- 
lation  On  the  other  hand.  Rep.  Paul  G.  Rog- 
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eis  (D.,  Fla.),  who  heads  a  subcommittee 
charged  with  overseeing  the  FDA.  says,  "Dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  received  numerous 
complaints  about  new  drugs  falling  to  reach 
the  marketplace.  We  believe  that  hearings 
probably  will  have  to  be  held  to  examine 
ways  of  safeguarding  the  public  while  per- 
mitting delivery  of  more  effective  and  safe 
drugs  to  fight  disease." 

Sir  Derrick  Dunlop  told  me,  "It  Is  doubt- 
ful whether  rigid  laws  can  suitably  be  ap- 
plied to  the  licensing  of  medicines,  since 
each  one  represents  an  Individual  problem 
to  be  treated  by  common  sense."  Americans 
have  long  been  noted  for  common  sense.  Isn't 
It  time  we  applied  this  trait  in  the  area  of 
medicines— and  admitted  that  in  seeking  to 
be  "totally  safe"  from  drugs  we  have  In  fact 
weakened  our  defenses  against  disease? 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  SAFE  SCHOOLS 
ACT— m 


HON    JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
homecoming  parade  this  year  at  Los 
Angeles  City's  Jefferson  High  School 
ended  with  a  shootout  In  which  five  stu- 
dents Including  the  homecoming  prin- 
cess, were  wounded.  In  addition,  Los  An- 
geles officials  confiscated  guns  from  40 
students  during  1  recent  month.  Between 
September  and  December  of  1972  the 
Los  Angeles  County  high  school  .system 
reported  83  cases  of  weapons  possession. 
The  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
reported  299  cases  of  weapons  possession 
during  tlie  same  period.  In  November, 
1972  a  Lo6  Angeles  high  school  student 
was  shot  and  killed  while  on  tiie  school 
grounds. 

In  January  1973,  an  18-year-old  was 
studying  quietly  in  his  high  school's  study 
hall  in  St.  Louis  when  an  intruder  de- 
manded that  he  give  up  his  new  black 
leather  coat.  When  the  youth  hesitated, 
he  was  shot  to  death. 

In  Fort  Lauderdale,  a  teacher  died  last 
year  as  a  result  of  a  gunshot  wound  in- 
flicted by  a  former  student. 

There  were  16  shooting  incidents  in 
Kansas  City  schools  between  September 
1972  and  April  1973.  Everett  Copeland, 
security  manager  for  the  Kansas  City 
schools  has  said : 

Kids  carry  guns  for  differeiit  reasons.  Some 
say  they  have  been  threatened,  some  Involve 
extortion  attempts.  Some  kids  Just  say  Its 
a  status  symbol. 

Last  February,  Terry  Aryan  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  described  the  surge  of 
students  carrying  and  using  guos  in  and 
around  public  schools  in  the  following 
article: 

IProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  4,  1973] 

More  and  More  Students  Taking  Guns  Into 

THK  Nation's  Classbooms 

( By  Terry  Aryan ) 

Public  school  officials  in  cities  across  the 
country  report  a  surge  in  cases  of  students 
carrying  and  tising  g^uns  in  classrooms,  cor- 
ridors and  school  yards  during  the  last  year. 

Most   incidents   occvir    at   inner-city    high 
schools.    The    weapons    are    usually    cheap, 
snuill-caUber  hand  guns,  the  so-called  "Sat- 
urday   night    specials.  '    Officials    relate    the 
CXIX 2462— Part  30 
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Increase  to  the  revival  of  Juvenile  gangs  in 
some  cities  and  tbe  persistence  of  racial 
tension. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  indicated  the 
scope  of  the  problem: 

There  have  been  60  gun  episodes  in  Los  An- 
geles schools  since  September.  Shots  from  a 
passing  car  klUed  a  16-year-old  student  ne&r 
Locke  High  School.  The  car  sped  Into  the 
school  parking  lot  and  three  students  were 
later  arrested. 

Fifteen  handguns  were  ccMifiscated  last  year 
In  Atlanta  schools.  A  12-year-old  boy,  angered 
when  schoolmates  chided  him  for  disobeying 
a  traffic  signal,  got  a  pistol  from  home  and 
opened  fire  on  the  school  playground.  He  hit 
no  one. 

Pour  high  school  students,  three  of  them 
girls,  were  expelled  last  month  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  carrying  guns. 

School  officials  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  took  a  gun 
from  a  girl  who  said  she  needed  It  for  pro- 
tection. 

There  were  15  school  g^Jn  cases  In  Detroit 
and  four  In  Seattle  during  the  last  year.  Since 
September,  15  incidents  have  been  reported 
in  New  York  and  15  in  Kansas  City. 

"We  have  a  problem  and  it  is  increasing," 
said  Everett  CXJpeland.  security  manager  for 
tfuni^^n  City  schools.  "Kids  carry  guos  for 
different  reasons.  Some  say  they  have  been 
threatened.  Some  Involve  extortion  attempta. 
Some  kids  Just  say  it's  a  status  symbol." 

The  problem  has  escalated  so  rapidly  that 
national  statistics  are  lacking.  A  few  schools 
now  keep  records  on  gun  incidents,  but  com- 
parative figures  from  past  years  do  not  exist. 
The  International  Assn.  of  School  Security 
Directors  last  year  began  pushing  for  uniform 
reporting  procedures  that  would  Include  such 
ftpures. 

"There  Is  no  question  about  the  increase." 
said  James  Kelly,  who  directs  school  security 
seminars  for  the  International  Assn.  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  "There  are  thousands  of  cheap 
guxis  on  the  streets.  Tbe  kids  pick  them  up 
with  ease.  These  kids  have  definitely  moved 
out  of  the  zip-gun  stage.  " 

School  administrators  and  security  officers 
have  responded  to  the  problem  In  several 
ways. 

Officials  In  Atlanta  are  convinced  the  only 
real  solution  is  to  persuade  students  they  do 
not  need  guns.  "We  try  to  sell  the  Idea  that 
one  does  not  need  to  come  to  school  armed," 
said  ABst.  Supt.  Ed  Cook  Jr. 

Many  school  districts  have  doubled  or 
tripled  the  size  of  their  guard  forces.  At  some 
Los  Angeles  schools,  only  one  entrance  Is 
opened  and  a  security  officer  Is  stationed 
there.  Guards  at  some  New  York  schools  make 
occasional  "pat -down"  searches  to  see  if  pu- 
pils are  carrying  weapons. 

The  rash  of  gun  episodes  has  sharpened  the 
debate  over  whether  school  guards  should  be 
armed.  Officials  in  Baltimore  recently  vetoed 
the  request  of  guards  that  they  be  allowed  to 
carry  guns.  In  New  York,  school  guards  do 
not  carry  guns  but  in  Chicago  three-quarters 
of  the  schools  now  have  armed  guards. 

School  officials  ngreed  the  situation  they 
face  reflects  the  bigger  problem  of  guns  In 
society. 

You  have  kids  who  see  guns  at  home,  who 
see  people  carn,'ing  guns  all  the  time,  and 
those  kids  are  going  to  carry  guns  too,  said 
Van  Turner,  deputy  adxninistrator  for  school 
safety  in  New  York. 

Security  guards  in  Baltimore  recently  took 
a  loaded  rifle  from  a  girl's  locker,  but  such 
Incidents  are  rare.  Most  of  the  guns  seen  In 
Schools  are  short-barreled  22  caliber  pistols 
that  cost  $10  to  $20,  the  "Saturday  night 
specials"  police  have  said  play  a  major  role 
in  blg-clty  violence.  Importation  of  such 
weapons  was  restricted  by  the  1968  Gun  Con- 
trol Act.  but  attempts  to  regulate  domestic 
production  failed  last  year  in  Congress. 

Racial  incidents  have  triggered  gunfire  at 
many  schools. 

A  scuffle  tTroke  out  In  November  between 
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blacks  and  whites  In  a  corridor  at  Pontlao 
Central  High  School  to  Pontlac,  Mich.  Five 
pupils — four  of  them  white — were  wounded 
In  a  burst  of  pistol  shots.  A  : 6-year-old  black 
youth  later  surrendered  to  police. 

In  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  of- 
ficials said  Juvenile  gang  feuds  led  to  several 
school  shootouts. 

Last  fall's  homecoming  ptarade  at  Jefferson 
High  School  in  Los  Angeles  ended  In  a  bar- 
rage of  gunfire  that  wounded  five  pupils.  The 
shooting  erupted  after  three  cars  loaded 
with  members  of  a  gang,  the  Acey  Deuceys, 
arrived  at  the  school.  Two  of  those  wounded 
t>elonged  to  a  rival  gang,  the  Crips.  Police 
said  the  other  victims  were  bystanders. 

How  did  the  shooting  affect  other  pupils? 

"Students  that  are  never  In  any  hassles 
are  saying  they  are  going  to  start  carrying 
guns."  said  Jefferson's  student  body  presi- 
dent, Keith  Kerilndall.  "You  don't  know  who 
to  trust." 

The  following  article  reprinted  from 
the  April  26,  1973,  issue  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  gives  more  evidence  of  the 
growing  incidence  of  serious  violent 
crime  occurring  in  the  Los  Angeles  pub- 
lic schools. 

Pour  Yoitths  Arrested  in  School  Shootino 
or  15-Year-Old  Girl 
(By  William  HazleU) 

Juvenile  gang  activity,  a  continuing  cam- 
pus problem,  was  blamed  Wednesday  for  the 
shooting  of  a  15-year-old  girl  oru  the  lawn 
at   Domlnguez   High   S<±iool   In  Compton. 

Police  said  the  victim,  Robin  Sessam,  was 
wounded  in  the  neck  by  a  bullet  fired  from 
a  passing  car.  She  was  reported  In  satisfac- 
tory condition  after  emergency  treatment  at 
Domlnguez  Valley  Hospital. 

Det.  Kay  Barger  said  four  youths  were 
arrested  in  connection  with  tbe  shooting 
that  occurred  about  1:55  pjn.  Tuesday  on 
the  campus  at  15302  San  Jose  Ave. 

The  suspects,  Richard  Dean  Triplett.  18, 
whose  address  along  with  the  victim's  was 
withheld  in  fear  of  retaliation,  and  his  three 
Juvenile  companions  were  booked  on  bus- 
pldon  of  assault  with  intent  to  commit  mur- 
der, the  detective  said. 

Police  said  a  .25-callber  automatic  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  fired  the  shot. 

teacher   hurt  in   assault 

In  another  school  Incident,  a  14-year  old 
student  at  Henry  Clay  Junior  High,  12226  S. 
Western  Ave.,  was  arrested  and  turned  over 
to  Juvenile  authorities  after  an  assault  on 
a  substitute  teacher. 

Sherlff^s  Capt.  Ken  Hays  said  the  diminu- 
tive youngster  was  taken  into  custody  about 
11  a.m.  Wednesday  after  he  reportedly  at- 
tacked Hugh  Bruce  Epton,  26,  with  his  fists. 

Pour  classmates  pulled  the  boy  off  the 
teacher,  who  suffered  numerous  cuts  and 
bruises,  Hays  said. 

School  authorities  said  the  two  incidents 
are  typical  of  a  growing  number  of  assaults 
and  violent  attacks  on  both  students  and 
faculty  at  city  and  county  schools. 

In  the  fiscal  period  from  July  1,  1972, 
through  Feb.  28,  1973.  the  latest  compila- 
tion available.  Los  Angeles  city  schools  re- 
ported 95  student  assaults  on  teachers  and 
183  student  attacks  on  other  students. 

Reported,  but  not  recorded,  were  two  re- 
cent incidents  at  Henry  Clay  Junior  High  in- 
volving an  attack  by  a  parent  on  a  teaclier 
which  resulted  In  the  teacher  suffering  a 
broken  Jaw,  and  an  attack  by  a  parent  on 
the  registrar. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  preliminary  figures 
for  the  first  three  montlvs  of  1973  Indicate 
a  Blight  decrease  In  violent  incidents,  ac- 
cording to  Supt.  of  Schools  Richard  M. 
Clowes. 

"Of  course,  this  is  an  interim  report  and 
we  can't  say  it  represents  any  solid  trend 
at  this  point,"  Clowes  cautloncKl. 
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"Part  of  th«  decline  might  be  related  to  a 
tightening  of  the  guldellnea  or  reporting 
procedures." 

The  widespread  appearance  and  use 
of  guns  ajid  incidents  of  serious  crime  in 
our  Nation's  public  schools  is  staggering. 

On  November  1,  Albert  Shanker.  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, said  that  "local  school  districts  have 
failed  to  provide  minimum  protection 
for  staff  and  students  under  their  Juris- 
diction." He  also  said  that  security  has 
become  a  bigger  issue  in  his  union  than 
salaries  and  classroom  size. 

Shanker  said : 

A  safe  environment  must  be  provided  In 
every  school  If  teaching  and  learning  are 
to  take  place  and  If  the  physical  well-being 
of  pupUa  and  school  personnel  are  to  be 
protected. 

The  Safe  Schools  Act — HR.  2650— 
which  I  Introduced  in  January,  would 
provide  the  public  schools  of  this  coun- 
try with  the  assistance  that  they  need 
in  establishing  effective  security  systems. 


DISCOVER  AMERICA  TRAVEL 
ORGANIZATION 


HON.  W.  S.  cBlLL;  STUCKEY 

or  GKoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  submitted  by  Wil- 
liam D  Toohey.  president  of  Discover 
America  Travel  Organizations,  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  connection  with  the 
National  Emergency  Petroleum  Act.  I 
think  Mr.  Toohey 's  statement  represents 
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a  good  assessment  of  how  the  energy 
crisis  will  affect  the  travel  industry,  and 
I  submit  it  to  the  Ricoro  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 

»TATXlfBNT  or  WUXIAM  D.  TOOHET 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Discover  America  Travel  Organlza- 
Uons.  Inc  .  (DATO)  Is  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  travel  Industry.  DATO's  member- 
ship Is  drawn  from  about  800  individual  or- 
ganizations, firms,  and  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  development  and  promo- 
tion of  tourism  within  the  United  States  and 
by  foreign  residents  to  our  nation. 

Included  In  our  membership  are  63  state 
governments  and  territorial  travel  promotion 
and  development  offices.  4S  transportation 
associations  and  individual  companies,  49 
flrms  and  associations  dealing  with  the  lodg- 
ing and  food  service  industry.  100  regional, 
metropolitan  and  local  travel  promotion  or- 
ganizations, over  100  travel  attractions  and 
sightseeing  firms,  together  with  about  350 
other  firms  and  organizations  cooperating  In 
travel  development  and  m  Information  about 
and   In  the  promotion  of  tourism. 

Our  purpose  in  this  statement  Is  to  estab- 
lish In  definitive  terms  the  scope  and  im- 
portance of  tourism  in  America's  economy 
and  to  suggest  ways  that  the  jobs  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  dep>endent  on 
tourism  can  be  protected  without  Impairing 
efforts  to  reduce  energy  consumption.  Frank- 
ly, we  are  concerned  that  employment  related 
to  tourism  may  be  overlooked  in  legislative 
deliberations  We  note,  for  example,  that  the 
ban  on  Sunday  gasoline  sales  will  affect  busi- 
nesses serving  tourists  almost  exclusively. 

3.  3568.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  refers  to 
the  need  for  restrictions  against  the  use  of 
fuel  or  energy  for  "nonessential  uses  such 
as  .  .  .  recreational  activities."  These  examples 
suggest  that  tourism  and  recreation  are  per- 
ceived by  some  to  t>e  of  relatively  little  con- 
sequence in  our  economy.  We  will  submit 
data  that  will  serve  to  correct  that  Impres- 
sion. In  addition,  we  will  provide  perspective 
on  patterns  of  fuel  consumption  that,  we 
believe,  will  Indicate  clearly  that  opportuni- 
ties for  significant  reductions  In  motor  fuel 
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consumption  lie  not  In  cutting  back  tourist 
travel,  out  in  more  efficient  utilization  of 
automobiles  for  local  travel  In  the  home 
environs. 

WHAT    la   TOlTBISMf 

In  this  discussion,  a  tourist  Is  defined  ns 
one  who  travels  fifty  miles  or  more  one  way. 
by  any  form  of  transport,  from  one's  honie 
environs  for  any  purpose  whether  for  busi- 
ness, health,  recreation,  or  any  other  per- 
sonal reason  except  commuting  to  and  from 
work  This  ts  the  dtanltlon  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion in  Its  500.000 — world  report.  "Destina- 
tion USA",  which  was  submitted  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  Juue  25  of  this 
year  The  Tourism  Commission,  we  are  aware, 
emanated  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  as  a  result  of  an 
amendfnent  to  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961  approved  October  21,  1970  (Public 
Law  91-477.  91st  Congress.  H.R.  14685).  The 
economic  data  In  the  report  establishes  au- 
thoritatively the  total  scope  of  tourism  In 
the  United  states  and  evaluates  Its  economic 
Impact.  The  report  establishes  the  fact  that 
tourism  in  the  United  States  U  a  huge  enter- 
prise providing  the  livelihood  for  millions  of 
people.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  our  American  life 
style.  A  Bureau  of  Census  study  Indicated 
that  someone  In  nearly  two  out  of  three 
households  In  the  United  States  took  at  least 
one  trip  during  1972. 

tai    BILLION    ENTERPSISE 4    MILLION    JOBS 

Two  tables  summarize  the  Commission's 
analysts: 

Table  1  shows  estimated  tourist  expendi- 
tures In  the  United  States.  Including  that  of 
foreign  visitors,  in  1960  61.  1970  and  1980  by 
expenditure  Item  and  tourist  category.  In 
current  dollars  tourism  expenditures  are  es- 
timated to  have  grown  from  923  billion  In 
1960/61  to  »50  bUUon  In  1970.  an  Increase  of 
116  percent.  In  1980,  expenditures  were  pro- 
jected by  the  Commission  to  reach  a  level  of 
$127  billion,  an  Increase  of  156  percent  over 
1970.  The  1980  projection  does  not  reflect  an 
energy  shortage  in  the  1970'8:  the  dimensions 
of  today's  crisis  could  not  have  been  antic- 
ipated when  the  estimates  were  made. 


TABLE  l.-tSTIMATtD  TOURISM  tXPtNOITUWS  AND  PERCENTAGE  GROWTH  IN  EXPENDITURES  BY  EXPENDITURE  ITEM  AND  TOURIST  CATEGORY.  1960-61.  1970.  1980 

|ln  millions  ot  current  ind  constant  1970  doll«r$| 


Ptrctnt  increase 


CsnsUnt  (1970)  dollars 


Current  doUars 


Constant  (1970)  dollars 


Current  dollars 


1960-61 


1970 


1980 


1960^1 


1970 


1980 


1960  70 


1970-80 


1960-70 


1970-80 


4,B« 

$,3n 

4,611 

731 

S.440 

3H 
3,009 
3.922 
4.(23 


30.3S7 


Eipenditure  itesi: 

food 

Lodfini 

PuMic  tnmpodjtiaa «... .. 

Recreation 

Other  incideataU 

Owned  vacatMM  home 

Ges.e«,tBfc 

Other  aiito  atierstinf  eipeadituiM 
Auto  perchste  cast 

Total 

Tourist  category 
llwiieheldi 

Fore«(ii  Msiton 

Total 


Source:  National  Tourism  Resources  Review  Comniission. 

EmPLOTMBNT    AmaUTABLX    TO    TOUYISM  *    IN 

THi  UflA  .  1970 
(Industry  employment  In  thousands) 

All  Industries   3.456 

Directly  employed 3,341 

Food  service ..... 620 

Lodging  .- 771 

Public  transportation 331 

Recreation    76 

Other  Lncutentala 160 

Owned  vacation  homes 6 

Automobile  operations' 395 


7,536 
8.63S 
7.469 
1.271 
S.269 
718 
4.535 
6.691 
7.604 


14.708 

17,777 

15.302 

2.S3S 

10.097 

1.524 

7.099 

11.366 

13.362 


3.331 


.602 
3,161 

506 
2.428 

Ji» 
2.577 
2.887 
4.219 


7.536 
8.635 
7,469 
1,271 
5,269 
718 
4,535 
6.691 
7.604 


21,851 

27,119 

19,800 

4,216 

13,386 

2,308 

8,371 

15,117 

14.  716 


55 
60 
85 
74 
53 
80 
51 
71 
64 


95 
106 
105 
123 
92 
112 
57 
70 
76 


126 
140 
136 
151 
117 
168 

76 
132 

80 


190 
214 
165 
232 
154 
221 

85 
126 

94 


49.729 


94,  OU 


22.910 


49,729 


126.194 


UC 


ISS 


Indirectly  employed 1, 115 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing 45 

Mining 46 

Construction   17 

Pood  and  tobacco 70 

Textile  mill,  apparel  and  fabricated 

textile  products 157 

Paper  and  allied  products 24 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  in- 
dustries    28 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 43 


Petroleum  refining  and  related  in- 
dustries   M 

Rubber  and  plastic  products 48 

Leather  and  leather  products 24 

Lumber  and  food  products 7 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 11 

Primary  metal  industries IB 

Fabricated  metal  products 21 

Machinery    .  41 

Transportation  equipment IB 

Motor  vehicles 10 
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Miscellaneous  manufacturing 18 

Transport -tloa   96 

Communications    . . . .  27 

Electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services..  16 

Trade 82 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 49 

Other  services 175 

>  Doe3  not  Include  automobile  purchases, 
but  o:Aj  spending  on  current  account  by 
t:>url£t8  and  the  supplying  Industries. 

'  Does    not    Include   auto  purchase   cost. 

SouBCi. — Report  of  National  Tourism  Rc- 
sjurces  Review  Commission. 

The  mala  point  Is  that  tourism  in  total  is 
big  business,  although  it  Is.  in  fact,  com- 
prised of  a  large  variety  of  small  and  large 
establishmeeits.  The  Commission  stated  that, 
.  .of  all  retail  activities,  tourism  would 
be  seoond  only  to  grocery  sales  If  it  could  be 
classified  as  a  single  retail  activity". 

Table  2  shows  the  employment  generated 
directly  and  Indirectly  by  such  expenditures 
in  1970 — a  total  of  3.5  million  Jobs,  of  which 
2.3  mUllon  serve  the  tourist  directly  and  1.1 
million  are  in  Industries  supplying  the  tour- 
ist Industry.  Many  of  the  personnel  serving 
tourists  are  low-skilled  and  marginally  re- 
employable  which  makps  ihem  particularly 
vulnerable  to  dtsriipiiijns  m  ihf  economy.  It 
Is  Important  to  realize  that  signlflcaiit  seg- 
ments of  such  apparently  unrelated  iiidus- 
trtes  as  apiculture,  mining  and  textiles  are 
also  dependent  on  a  viable  tourism  indus- 
try. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  here  that  the 
United  States  economy  has  changed  radi- 
cally EltKse  World  War  II  from  work  force 
oriented  to  goods  production  to  one  oriented 
to  providing  services.  One  of  tlie  largest 
service  Industries  in  the  United  States  today 
Is  tourism. 

Applying  the  methodology  of  the  Commis- 
sion, It  Is  estimated  that  tourism  exi>endl- 
tures  in  1972  were  about  $61  billion  and  In 
volved  Just  under  4  million  Jobs.  Further- 
more, tourism  contributes  to  the  economy 
by  the  earning  of  foreign  exchange  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  expenditures  of  foreign  visitors. 
This  Is  significant  to  our  international  Bal- 
ance of  Payments  position. 

A  second  Important  and  highly  authori- 
tative study,  by  the  United  States  Travel 
Data  Ceiiter.  the  nonprofit,  Independent,  na- 
tional travel  research  organization,  revealed 
that  weekend  travel  of  100  miles  or  more 
away  from  home  generated  nearly  $11  billion 
In  expenditures  In  1972.  The  study  was  con- 
fined to  that  portion  of  the  tourism  Industry 
InTolved  In  travel  of  100  miles  or  more  which 
Is  compatible  with  the  1972  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus Transportation  Study. 

Tourism,  that  Is,  travel  more  than  50  miles 
from  home,  as  defined  by  the  National  Tour- 
lam  Review  Commission  Report.  Involves 
every  mode  of  transportation — car.  bus, 
plane  and  rail.  However,  a  key  point  made  by 
the  Tourism  Commission  Is  that  86.1  percent 
of  all  trips  away  from  home  were  made  by 
automobile.  Trips  by  bus,  rail  and  air  are 
vital  to  tourism  and  their  needs  miist  be 
accommodated,  but  the  real  potential  for 
fuel  savings  is  centered  around  passenger 
cars. 

rtnCL    AND    JOBS 

Table  3  shows  estimates  of  motor  fuel  con- 
sumption In  the  United  States  In  1972  by 
type  of  use.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  motor 
vehicles  consumed  105  billion  gallons  of  fuel 
of  which  73.5  billion  gallons  were  consumed 
by  cars. 

However,  trips  by  cars  over  fifty  miles, 
that  Is,  those  made  by  tourists,  consumed 
only  17.5  billion  gallons  This  represents  16  6 
percent  of  total  consumption  and  only  23.8 
of  total  passenger  consumption. 

From  this  data  three  points  emerge : 

The  17.6  billion  gallons  of  fuel  consumed 
on  trips  over  fifty  miles  have  a  direct  causaJ 
relationship  with  the  4  million  Jobs  created 
by  tourism.  Cuts  in  fuel  availability  for  such 
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trips  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  many 
of  these  Jobs. 

Potential  for  reductions  In  fuel  consump- 
tion Is  more  than  three  times  greater  when 
passenger  cars  are  used  for  local  travel.  In- 
cluding commuting  to  and  from  work  under 
fifty  miles,  than  when  use  Is  for  trips  over 
fifty  miles  for  tourism. 

Reductions  in  fuel  consumption  that  are 
realized  from  car  pools,  greater  use  of  mass 
transit,  and  other  conservation  measures, 
should  have  minimal  adverse  eflect  on  Jobs  In 
local  Industries  and  bnslr.esses. 
Motor  Fuix '  CoNsuinro  in  the  U.S-A. 
BT  UsB,  1973,  Vertclx  Ttpk.  Oalians 
Consumed 

ilf  {Z2ions  0/  gallons 

All  motor  vehicles 105,062 

Trucks  and  combinations 90,718 

Passenger    vehicles 74.344 

Buses' 881 

Cars'*    73.463 

To  and  from  work  trips 23,044 

Other  trips  under  50  miles 32.959 

Trips  over  50  miles 17,460 

» Includes  gasoline  and  all  other  fuels  un- 
der state  fuel  laws.  Excludes  exports  and  fed- 
eral military  purchases. 

'  Includes  school  buses. 

'  Includes  taxlcabs  and   motorcycles. 

«  Consumption  allocated  on  basis  of  De- 
partment of  Tranyportatlon's  Nationwide 
Persoi:al  T.-an.'^portatlon  Survev.  1970:  un- 
published tabulation  ratine  of  mileage  for 
business  or  persona;  use  to  total  mileage,  ra- 
tios of  mileage  on  5*»  ri  -wi^.S  and  on  100  u  miles 
or  more   trips   to   total   miles   traveled. 

Souaci:  U.S  Federal  Highway  Adniluislra- 
tlon:  Highway  Statistics;  Nationwide  Per- 
sonal Transportation  Survey.  1970. 

We  feel  these  points  are  relevant  to  a  pro- 
posed Imperative  to  the  Administration.  Sec- 
tion 206  of  Senate  BUI  2689  the  National 
Emergency  Act  of  1973.  states.  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  take  Into  consideration  and 
shEUl  minimize,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable, any  adverse  Impact  of  actions  taken 
pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  employment.  All 
agencies  of  government  shall  cooperate  fully 
under  their  existing  .statu 'on,-  authority  to 
minimize  any  such  adverse  impact  " 

APPaOACHES   TO   TltX    PHOBLEM 

The  Issue  at  hand  as  we  see  :t  Is  how  to 
attain  the  overall  objective  of  induced  fuel 
consumption  without  causing  serious  disrup- 
tion of  the  economy.  We  recognize  that 
tourism  must  be  disrupted  by  a  fuel  short- 
age; It  already  has  been.  Three  approaches  to 
solving  the  fuel  shortage  problem  are  dis- 
cussed below. 

1.  Voluntary  conservation.  The  present 
policy  of  the  Administration  to  solicit  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  the  public  in  reducing 
fuel  consumption  combined  «lth  restrictions 
on  highway  speed  in  conjunction  with  allo- 
cations of  fuel  to  specific  priority  industries 
will,  we  hope.  work.  We  believe  that  to  at- 
tain maximum  effectiveness,  a  massive  edu- 
cational program  and  greater  use  of  modern 
techniques  will  be  needed  to  modify  the  pub- 
lic's attitude  toward  car-pooling  and  greater 
use  of  mass  transit  systems.  Such  an  effort 
should  result  In  efficient  utilisation  af  fuels 
In  urban  areas.  In  rural  areas,  where  iourlsm 
may  be  a  major  economic  factor.  othA-  meas» 
ures  may  be  needed.  We  propose  wiat  con- 
sideration be  given  to  allocation  ol  fuels  on 
a  priority  basis  to  service  stations  on  or  ad- 
jacent to  Interstate  highways.  Not  only 
trucks  and  busses,  but  also  the  longer  dis- 
tance traveler  in  passenger  cars,  could  de- 
pend on  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel.  Many  of 
those  businesses  serving  travelers  away  from 
home  could  survive  the  present  ci-isls  under 
this  plan,  since  our  Interstate  network  is  so 
extensive  that  the  traveler  would  likely  be 
near  his  destination   when   he   returned   to 
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non-interstate  highways.  A  reduced  alloca- 
tion of  fuel  to  stations  In  population  centers 
to  effect  a  higher  allocation  of  fuel  to  the 
Interstate  system  could  be  expected  to  stimu- 
late compliance  with  car-pool  and  mass 
transit  programs. 

2.  Fuel  Tax.  In  our  Judgment,  a  higher  taji 
on  fuels  would  not  represent  a  serious  con- 
straint to  most  of  those  who  would  desire  to 
drive  fifty  or  more  miles  outside  his  home 
environs.  The  Tourism  Commission  showed  a 
direct  correlation  between  tourism  and  In- 
come; most  of  the  traveling  public  could 
afford  to  pay  the  tax.  In  this  limited  sense, 
therefore,  we  could  support  the  fuel  tax  ap- 
proach. However,  we  recognize  that  such  a 
tax  would  be  a  burden  on  people  with  low 
Income  who  must  drive  for  subsistence,  and 
that  means  of  relief  would  be  cumbersome 
or  delayed,  or  both.  For  this  reason,  we  do 
not  encourage  a  fuel  tax  approach  If  another 
satisfactory  approach  could  be  employed  to 
attain  overall  objectives. 

3.  Fuel  Rationing.  A  straightforward  ra- 
tioning program  without  allowance  for  long 
distance  trave!  requirements  could,  we  feel, 
have  serious  effects  on  the  economy  and  Jeop- 
ardize 4  million  )obs  associated  with  tour- 
Ism.  We  must  assume  that  gas  rations  would 
be  ccnsumed  by  local  driving  and  that  out-of- 
town  driving  would  be  drastically  reduced. 
Out-of-town  travel  is  essential  if  the  eco- 
nomic contribution  of  the  tourism  indus- 
try Is  to  be  maintained  We  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  a  mechanism  be  built  into  any  ra- 
tioning program  that  would  permit  eqtiitjible 
treatment  for  long  dlstatice  travel  We  pro- 
pose ^lecLfic  confcideraiior.  of  a  plan  whereby 
rationing  and  a  gas  tax  be  combined  Local 
travel  requirements  would  be  controlled  by 
rationing.  In  addition,  gasoline  carrying  high 
tax  wotild  be  available  to  satisfy  long  dis- 
tance travel  needs  or  desipes.  A  program  with 
these  elements  could  tje  designed  within  over- 
all fuel  reduction  objectives,  yet  many  Jobs 
in  tourist-serving  industries  would  survive 
during  the  emergency  period. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, we  have  tried  to  be  sensitive  to  the  real- 
ities with  which  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration must  deal.  By  giving  due  regard  to 
travel  outside  the  home  city,  an  Industry 
comprised  of  4  million  people  can  be  pro- 
tected. Conversely,  by  concentrating  efforts 
to  have  fuel  on  local  travel,  not  only  is  the 
gas  shortage  alleviated  but  environmental 
goals  might  be  achieved  simultaneously.  Car 
pools  nxake  sense.  Mass  transit  makes  sense. 
Design  and  implementation  of  programs  to 
facilitate  a  change  In  habits  is  a  challenge  to 
our  best  minds,  but  certainly  not  beyond 
their  capability.  Esiiniates  produced  by 
others  with  special  knowledge  of  mass  transit 
system  and  car  pool  potentials  Indicate  that 
a  target  of  two  billion  barrels  per  day  reduced 
consumption  can  be  substantially  achieved 
by  better  utilization  of  passen^r  cars. 

The  energy  emergency  is  forcing  difficult 
decisions  not  only  for  the  Administration  and 
Congress  but  also  for  the  general  public.  To 
date,  we  would  i.>Oser»e  that  voluntary  public 
response  to  the  Administration's  requests  for 
cooperation  has  been  impressive  Many  spe- 
cific mea-'ures  to  restrict  fuel  consumption 
have  become  operative,  ranging  from  lower 
.speed  Umits  to  taor«  frequent  engine  tune- 
ups  to  attention  to  proper  tire  inflation.  Un- 
fortunately, none  of  these  measures  appear 
to  be  sufBclent.  In  the  future.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary, for  example,  to  qtiestlon  such  matters 
as  the  relative  priority  of  air  pollution  de- 
vices on  automobiles  versus  savings  of  fuel 
through  elimination  or  modification  of  such 
devices.  Certainly  such  alternatives  as  ra- 
tioning and  gas  taxes  are  difficult  to  accept 
in  peaoetinie 

Today  we  have  emphasised  the  economic 
benefits  derived  from  long  distance  travel. 
We  do  not  advocate  any  single  approach  to 
the  energy  emergency.  We  only  submit  our 
urgent  plea   that   the  important  nature   of 
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tourism  be  recognized  and  that  the  employee* 
who  serve  tourtsta  not  be  forgotten  In  what- 
ever appro«M;h  ts  adopted. 

Than*  you  for  receiving  thl«  statement.  We 
are  prepared  to  answer  any  quee^lons  or  sub- 
mit additional  inTomaatlon  with  respect  to 
tourism  to  the  Committee 
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noted  In  rem*rks  to  United  Frees  Interna- 
tional that  "moB^  Investors  rely  on  the  ad- 
Tloe  o<  expert  analysis."  and  also  would 
benefit. 


December  2, 


1973 


SOUND  ACTION  BY  SEC  ON  CORPO- 
RATE TAX  INFORMATION 


HON    CHARLES  A   VANIK 

or  ouio 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  recent  action  In  re- 
quiring corporations  to  disclose  the 
source  of  significant  Federal  Ux  write- 
offs as  well  as  the  reasons  for  paying  less 
than  the  effective  corporate  income  tax 
of  48  percent. 

Last  month.  I  submitted  comments  to 
the  SEC  hearing  record  to  support  of 
their  proposed  regulation.  I  am  pleased 
that  they  have  completed  this  sictlon 
which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  in- 
vestors and  to  the  Congress  as  it  deals 
with  corporate  tax  legislaticHi. 

I  enter  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
brief  article  on  the  SEC  action  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  No- 
vember 28,  1973: 

Nrw  SEC  RuLS  RxQtmBS  More  Tax 
DucLost;** 
(By  Jack  Bg«n) 
Corporations    In    future    financial    state- 
ments filed  with  the  Secxirltlee  and  Exchange 
Commission    will    have   to   publicly   disclose 
the  source  of  slgn^tflcant  federal  tax  writeoffs 
as  well  as  the  reasons  for  paying  less  than 
the  effective  corporate   income   tax  rate   on 
their  earnings. 

The  purpoee  of  the  expanded  tax  disclo- 
sure requirements  announced  yesterday  Is  to 
permit  inveetors  "to  distinguish  more  easily 
between  one-time  and  continuing  tax  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  a  company  and  to  ap- 
praise the  significance  of  changing  effective 
tax  rates."  the  SEC  said 

The  SEC  approved  the  new  rulee  over  the 
strong  objections  of  corporations.  In  com- 
ments when  the  rulee  were  proposed,  the 
companies  claimed  the  information  would  be 
valuable  to  business  competitors  but  of  little 
use  to  Individual  Investors 

They  also  said  the  discloeuree  could  lead 
taxing  authorities  to  question  deductions  and 
also  would  breach  the  confidentiality  of  their 
Intem&l  Revenue  Service  returns. 

The  SBC  said  the  objections  did  not  out- 
weigh the  public  Interest  in  requiring  more 
detailed  tax  disclosure. 

Among  the  Items  companies  will  have  to 
report  under  the  new  rules  are  the  t«jc  effect 
of  plant  and  equipment  depreciation,  re- 
learch  and  development  expenses,  warranty 
coMls  and  other  liabilities  which  are  deferred 
over  several  years. 

Corporations  also  have  to  explain  or 
"reconcile"  the  difference  between  the  in- 
come tax  they  paid  and  the  amount  com- 
puted by  multiplying  pre-tax  Income  by  the 
"applicable  statutory  federal  income  tsuc 
rate."  This  would  revetil  the  source  and  na- 
ture of  major  deductions 

The  SEC  said  It  recognized  that  the  Infor- 
mation would  be  used  primarily  by  profes- 
sional analysts  who  are  trying  to  understand 
the  precise  reasons  for  corporate  results  and 
not  by  Individual  Investors. 
Bat  ABC  oommisaloner  A.   A.  Sommer  Jr. 


CAUCUS  PREROGATIVES  ENDAN- 
GERED BY  BUDGET  CONTROL 
BILL   SECTION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to 
support  the  new  budget  control  bill 
scheduled  for  action  early  next  week. 
But  Members  of  the  House  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  one  provision  of 
that  bill  which  relates  to  the  member- 
ship on  the  Budget  committee  trespasses 
to  a  dangerous  degree  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic caucuses  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  fully  the  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  7130  which  provides  for 
the  specific  designation  of  Appropria- 
tions and  Ways  and  Means  membership 
on  the  new  Budget  committee  and  I  will 
lead  an  effort  in  my  own  caucus  to  insure 
that  the  provisions  in  that  bill  become 
part  of  our  caucus  rules.  But  I  feel 
strongly  that  that  action  should  be  taken 
only  in  each  of  the  respective  party  cau- 
cuses and  not  on  the  floor  itself. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunacai  will  offer  an  amendment 
when  the  biU  is  under  floor  considera- 
tion to  strike  that  portion  of  the  bill. 

I  intend  to  support  that  amendment 
and  I  hope  a  majority  of  members  of 
both  parties  will  do  likewise.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  sent  to  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  by  seven  members  of  the 
Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  who  agreed  with  the  provi- 
sions of  H.M.  7130  which  relate  to  Budget 
Committee  membership,  but  suggest  a 
different  procedure  by  which  that  same 
membership  may  be  brought  about. 

The  letter  itself  refers  to  a  resolution 
by  Representative  Burton  of  California 
which  he  had  Intended  to  offer  in  the 
Democratic  caucus.  The  amendment  will 
be  offered  on  the  floor,  however,  by  Mr. 
Matsohaca  of  Hawaii.  The  arguments 
remam  the  same  for  both  and  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  Interest  of  preserving 
the  independence  of  both  caucuses  it 
would  be  adopted. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  letter  below: 
Immedute  Attention 

Deai  Colleacce:  In  the  Democratic 
Caucus  tomorrow  morning  a  number  of  ques- 
tions will  evidently  be  raised  about  the  new 
Budget  Control  bill  (H.R  7130).  One  of  the 
provisions  of  that  bill  requires  that  members 
of  Appropriations  and  Ways  &  Means  be 
assigned  to  the  proposed  new  standing  com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

We  agree  with  the  purpose  of  that  pro- 
vision Our  service  oj  members  of  the  two 
committees  involved  has  convinced  us  that 
It  is  essential  that  Appropriations  and  Ways 
ft  Means  be  represented  In  the  new  Budget 
Committee  If  that  committee  Is  to  function 
effectively  on  budget  and  tax  policy  ques- 
tions. But.  we  strongly  believe  that  such 
representation  should  be  achieved  In  th« 
traditional     manner      through     the     party 


caucuses  and  not  throvigh  legislative  action 
In  the  House  as  a  whole.  That,  as  you  know, 
has  been  the  practice  In  all  matters  relating 
to  the  make-up  of  committees  since  1911. 

Therefore,  we  urge  your  support  for  the 
resolution  which  Representative  Burton  wUl 
offer  at  tomorrow's  caucus  reaffirming 
caucus  prerogatives  In  this  area  while  estab- 
lishing a  caucus  policy  that  Appropriations 
and  Ways  Sc  Means  members  be  represented 
on  the  Budget  Committee. 

We  believe  It  would  be  a  dangerous  mis- 
take to  override  caucus  prerogatives  In 
matters  relating  to  committee  member- 
ships. Republicans  have  no  Juslness  p>ar- 
tlclpatlng  In  the  selection  process  by  which 
Democratic  members  are  assigned  to  com- 
mittee, and  similarly.  Democrats  have  no 
business  mixing  In  the  selection  process  by 
which  Republicans  are  assigned  to 
committees. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  In  1970,  some  30  members 
of  both  parties  Including  many  opp>onents 
of  the  seniority  system  opposed  a  floor 
amendment  specifying  that  commutes  selec- 
tion need  not  be  on  the  basis  of  seniority  on 
the  grounds  that  that  matter  was  clearly  a 
caucus  prerogative.  Similarly.  In  1971  many 
of  Chairman  McMillan's  severest  critics  sup- 
ported him  on  a  floor  vote  challenging  his 
chairmanship  again  on  grounds  that  a 
dangerous  precedent  would  be  set  if  the 
House  over-rode  caucus  prerogatives  in  this 
area. 

We  believe  It  Is  essential  to  maintain 
these  Important  principles. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  members  who  spoke 
In  oppKMltlon  to  the  seniority  amendments  In 
1970  and  some  of  the  floor  statements  made 
by  members  and  party  leaders  In  opposition 
to  the  McMillan  effort. 

We  strongly  urge  your  support  of  the 
Burton  amendment  which  will  preserve 
caucus  prerogatives  In  the  committee  selec- 
tion process  while  still  guaranteeing  repre- 
sentation for  Ways  &  Means  and  Appropria- 
tions members  on  the  new  Budget  Committee 
proposed  in  H.R.  7130. 
Sincerely, 

Dave  Obey. 

ROBEBT  OlAIMO. 

8am  Oibbons. 
Prank  Evans. 
Sidney  Yates. 
Hugh  Carey. 
William     Green. 


Members  Who  Spoke  in  Opposttion  to  Se- 
NioRrTY  Amendments  to  the  Leoislative 
Reorganization  Act  or  1970,  July  28,  1970 

democrats 
Albert.  Bennett.  Bingham.  Boggs,  Boiling, 

Celler.  Dent.  Dlngell.  Eckhardt. 

Praser,    Hansen    Hays.    McCormack    Moss. 

Obey,   Puclnskl,   Slsk,   Vanlk.  Waldle. 
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Collier,  Conable,  Erlenborn,  Gubser, 
Harsha.  Martin,  Saylor,  Smith  of  California, 
Stelger  of  Arizona,  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 
Wyatt. 

FLOOR  STATEMENTS  OP  MEMBERS  OPPOSED  TO 
ErrORT  TO  DEPOSE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CHAIRMAN  M'MILLAN  BY  HOUSE  ACTION,  FEB- 
RUARY   4,    ItTl 

Majority  Leader  Boggs:  We  would  be 
establishing  a  precedent  here  that  could  be 
carried  to  any  length  ...  If  the  Majority 
Party  voted  unanimously,  we  could  displace 
any  committee  member  or  every  committee 
member  nominated  by  the  minority." 

"And  if  a  minority  on  the  Democratic  side 
and  a  majority  on  the  Republican  side  get 
together  they  could  take  over  control  of 
the  entire  committee  system  In  the  House." 

Minority  Leader  Pord:  "The  Democratic 
Caucus  made  a  decision.  Whether  we  on  otir 
side  agree  with  or  not,  by  precedent  that  Is 
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a  matter  within  the  ranks  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Majority  Party." 

"We  should  not  get  Into  the  procedures 
and  prerogatives  of  the  majority  party  .  . 
The  Democrats  should  (not)  make  decisions 
for  use  (and)  we  should  not  become  Involved 
in  making  decisions  for  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon:  "This  kind  of  sug- 
gestion has  the  greatest  potential  for  mis- 
chief of  anything  In  terms  of  two-party  pro- 
cedure that  we  can  develop.  Its  long-term 
significance  transcends  the  specific  selection 
of  any  single  chairman.  The  procedural  poli- 
cies In  organizing  the  House  must  be  main- 
tained or  there  Is  going  to  be  absolute  chaos. 
Party  respyonslblllty  will  be  destroyed  and 
no  one  will  know  who  to  hold  responsible 
as  far  as  the  two  parties  are  concerned  for 
successes  or  failures.  Let  us  look  at  the  long- 
range  Implications  of  such  a  departure  as 
Is  proposed." 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan:  "I  happened  to 
be  on  the  losing  side  (on  the  McMillan  vote 
In  caucus),  and  I  am  unhappy  with  the 
result,  but  that  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence with  respect  to  the  basic  premise  stated 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  that  e£M:h  party  should  be  free  to  make 
Its  own  decisions  without  hindrance  from 
the  other." 

Mr.  Burton  of  California:  "It  Is  a  most 
dangerous  precedent  ...  to  In  effect  give  the 
minority  caucus  veto  power  over  the  ma- 
jority caucus  deliberations.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  precedent  that  could  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  way  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  run." 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania:  "It  has  been 
the  custom  that  each  party  shall  select  Its 
own  people  and  set  the  seniority  and  that 
they  shall  select  the  membership  of  the 
various  committees  and  their  own  officers 
and  that  the  other  party  would  do  the  same." 

"Unless  this  comity  Is  kept,  unless  this 
courtesy  continues  to  exist  between  the  par- 
ties ...  I  believe  It  would  do  a  great  dis- 
service and  damage  to  the  two-party  sys- 
tem." 


MISS  SIBYL  POOL 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

I.  r     AI.ABAM.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Alabama  lost  one  of  our  distinguished 
citizens  last  month  with  the  death  of 
Miss  Sibyl  Pool  of  Linden. 

Sibyl  Pool  .spent  the  major  portion  of 
her  adult  life  in  .service  to  the  people  of 
Alabama  through  the  political  offices  to 
which  .she  wa.s  elected  She  wa-s  the  sec- 
ond woman  in  ihe  Slates  history-  to  win 
a  seat  in  the  legl.slature  when  .she  rep- 
resented Marenpo  County  m  1946  Eight 
years  after  entering  the  .Alabama  House 
of  Representatives,  she  became  the  first 
of  her  sex  to  win  statewide  office  when 
she  was  elected  secretary  of  slate.  She 
served  in  that  capacity  for  6  years,  fol- 
lowed by  4  years  as  Slate  treasurer.  At 
the  time  of  her  reliremenl  because  of  ill 
health  in  1971.  she  had  served  a-s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alabama  Public  Service  Com- 
mission for  16  years. 

Miss  Pools  career  in  public  life 
spanned  34  years,  longer  in  political  ofiQce 
than  any  other  woman  in  the  State's 
history.  Sibyl  Pool  devoted  the  major 
portion  of  her  life  to  service  to  others 
and  her  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  those 
who  knew  her.  She  will  be  truly  missed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOLAR  ENERGY:  ANSWERS  FOR 
TODAY  AND  POTENTIALS  FOR 
TOMORROW— PART  IV 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration's energ>-  pronouncement  in  re- 
cent months  have  clearly  been  a  disap- 
pointment. Perhaps  the  most  disappoint- 
ing aspect  of  the  President's  program  Is 
its  lack  of  commitment  to  energy  re- 
search and  development.  The  President 
has  stated  the  need  for  this  research. 
but  he  has  not  given  us  a  program  or 
provided  the  necessary  revenues.  In 
short,  he  is  hiding  behind  his  own  rhet- 
oric. 

The  establishment  of  an  energy  re- 
search and  development  trust  fund  is  the 
only  responsible  alternative  for  providing 
the  revenues  necessary  for  a  massive 
Federal  effort  m  this  area.  I  have  sug- 
gested such  an  approach  in  H.R.  6194, 
the  Energy  Development  and  Supply  Act 
of  1973.  This  trust  fund  will  provide  the 
vehicle  for  a  thorough  exploration  of 
new,  clean,  dependable  sources  of  energy. 

Solar  energy-  falls  into  this  category  of 
energy  resource.  Although  the  President 
has  expanded  the  budget  for  solar  re- 
search in  recent  years,  it  still  is  insignif- 
icant relative  to  its  potential  impact  on 
our  future  economy.  A  recent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press 
outlines  this  tremendous  potential.  The 
author.  Mr,  David  Dielz.  states  the  re- 
markable fact  that  the  solar  energ>'  fall- 
ing on  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie  In  an 
average  day  is  more  than  the  total  energy 
used  each  day  in  the  entire  United  States. 
The  problem  for  research  is  to  de\elop 
ways  of  converting  this  energy  efficiently 
so  that  we  can  use  it.  For  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  including  the  com- 
plete text  of  this  article  in  the  Record; 
ScTNLicHT  HrrriNC  Lake  Erix  Could  OprRAXi 
THi  Nation 

(By  David  Dletz) 

The  energy  contained  In  the  sunlight  fall- 
ing on  Lake  Erie  on  an  average  day  Is  more 
than  the  total  energy  being  used  that  day 
In  the  entire  United  Stales 

Bringing  the  figure  closer  to  home  the 
energy  In  the  sunlight  falling  on  one  acre 
of  ground  is  about  4000  horsepower.  That 
on  each  square  yard  of  your  front  lawn  Is 
15  horsepower. 

That  Is  why  scientists  believe  that  an  ac- 
celerated program  is  needed  to  speed  up 
the  utilization  of  solar  energy  They  are 
unable  to  understand  why  President  Nixon 
Impounded  $60  million  which  Congress  voted 
for  research  on  solar  energy,  geothennal 
energy  and  the  gasification  of  coal. 

A  report  being  assembled  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  due  In  December,  Is 
expected  to  recommend  a  five-year  $10  bil- 
lion program  of  research  in  all  fields  of 
energy   including,   of   course,   atomic   energy. 

It  would  be  a  big  mistake  tc  think  that 
all  the  solar  energy  reaching  the  earth  goes 
to  waste  If  the  .'=\in  s'lddenly  went  out,  the 
earth  would  be  plunged  into  total  darkness. 

The  temperature  would  quickly  begin  to 
fall.  Within  a  weeli  the  tropics  would  be  as 
cold  as  the  North  Pole  Soon  the  oceans 
would  freeze  to  their  lowest  depths  Finally 
the  atmosphere  itself  would  freeze 

About  a  third  of  the  sun's  energy  reach- 
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Ing  the  earth  evapcM^tes  water  from  the 
oceans,  lakes  and  rivers.  The  water  vapor 
forms  clouds  and  eventually  returns  to  the 
earth  as  rain  or  snow. 

Green  plants  grow  by  a  process  known 
as  photosynthesis  which  utUlzes  the  energy 
of  sunlight.  Since  animals  eat  plant  or  each 
other,  life  would  be  Impossible  without  solar 
energy. 

But  trees  and  plants  use  only  about  1  % 
of  the  solar  energy  that  falls  on  the  ground. 
The  other  99%  Is  reflected  back  Into  the 
atmosphere. 

Some  of  that,  the  scientists  say,  must  be 
put  to  work  to  meet  the  problem  of  giving 
mankind  more  energy  while  the  storehouse 
of  natural  resources  Is  being  depleted. 


A    FOURTH    ENERGY    MESSAGE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  heard  another  Presidential 
energy  message.  An  editorial  m  the  No- 
vember 27  issue  of  the  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune points  out  that  the  administration 
appears  to  be  moving  with  events,  rath- 
er than  directing  their  course. 

The  President's  major  energy  message 
to  Congress  last  April  failed  to  propose 
steps  to  require  equitable  allocation  of 
scarce  suiiplies  It  failed  to  set  up  a 
system  of  standby  reser.es  for  emergen- 
cies. It  failed  lo  make  a  long  overdue 
commitment  of  funds  needed  to  develop 
alternate  sources  of  energy  for  the  fu- 
ture. And  it  failed,  most  notably,  to 
move  to  curb  consumption. 

Only  afwr  outbreak  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  when  indications  of  mount- 
ing shortages  and  potential  economic  dis- 
ruption could  no  longer  be  ignored,  did 
the  admini.stratioii  move  to  require  allo- 
cation of  propane  and  heating  oil, 
although  Congress  had  auth.onzed  this 
action  6  months  earlier 

Now  after  Congress  ha.';  passed  addi- 
tional legislation  requiring  it.  crude  oil 
and  gasoline  will  be  included  m  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  his  latest  energy  message,  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  .several  sensible  con- 
servation measures  But  even  these  will 
not  result  m  sufficient  savings. 

A  17-percent,  nationwide  shortage 
seems  ine\"ilable.  with  regional  .shortages 
running  much  higher.  What  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended — if  it  works — 
will  save  us  only  10  percent.  Where  is 
the  rest  to  come  from? 

As  the  November  27  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune editorial  indicaies,  unpopular  steps 
are  called  for  With  it.s  p>opularity  at  an 
alltime  low,  the  administration  appar- 
ently lacks  the  courage  to  impose  strong 
measures  such  as  rationmg  or  excesi-u^e 
taxes. 

The  editorial  follows : 

[From   the   Minneapolis  Tribune, 

Nov.   27,   1973] 

A  FOtTSTH   Enebgt   Messags 

In  his  fourth  energy  messttge  of  the  year — 
and  his  second  m  less  than  a  month — 
President  Nixon  added  litt.e  new  to  what  he 
has  previously  said  about  the  nation's  fuel 
shortages  or  proposed  In  the  way  of  solu- 
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tlona.  SererAl  of  the  proposal*  be  ftnnounced 
Sunday  night  were  either  already  In  the 
works  or  had  been  anticipated.  For  example, 
several  states  had  already  put  Into  effect  a 
60-inlle-an-hour  speed  Umlt,  and  at  least 
30  percent — and  perhapa  40  percent — of  the 
country's  gaa  stations  already  were  cloaed 
on  Sundays.  Cutbacks  In  Jet  fuel  and  the 
allocation  of  heating  oils  were  already  under 
way. 

Two  weeks  ago  Congress  gave  Mr.  Ntzon 
auth<n1ty  to  deal  with  some  aspects  of  the 
fuel  problem,  and  further  measures  with 
new  grants  of  authority  are  expected  to  be 
passed  soon.  But  the  leadership  must  come 
from  the  White  House,  and  Mr  Nixon  still 
gives  the  appearance  of  backing  Into  solu- 
tions rather  than  facing  up  to  the  over-all 
problem. 

On  the  Immediate  problem  of  gasoline 
shortages,  for  example,  Wt.  Nixon  continues 
to  draw  back  from  such  consumption-reduc- 
ing measures  as  rationing  or  sharp  tax  In- 
creases on  the  grounds  that  they  would  be 
unpopular.  Unpopular,  they  might  be.  But 
strong  measures  are.  In  the  minds  of  most  of 
the  country's  energy  experts,  unavoidable, 
too.  and  the  sooner  the  administration  takes 
strong  steps  to  reduce  consumption  the 
better.  Every  day  that  passes,  the  ahortage  of 
gasoline — along  with  other  fuels — becomes 
more  apparent.  On  Nov.  7.  the  administra- 
tion estimated  that  the  country  would  be 
short  10  percent  of  gasoline.  On  Svuiday. 
administration  officials  said  the  estimate  now 
Is  21  4  percent  What  will  the  estimate  be  in 
another  18  days? 

Administration  critics  have  labeled  each  of 
Mr  Nixon's  previous  energy  meaaages  as  "too 
little,  too  late."  They  are  saying — with  equal 
justihcatvon — the  same  about  the  message 
he  broadcast  on  Sunday.  There  U  plenty  of 
evidence  indicating  that  as  long  as  three 
years  ago  and  more,  the  administration  and 
the  oU  Industry  were  aware  of  trouble  ahead. 
but  neither  of  them.  It  seems,  was  prepared 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  curb  consump- 
tion. To  take  one  Instance  alone,  the  Vietnam 
War:  Americans  who  watched  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  oU  poured  Into  Indochina  as  re- 
cently as  a  year  ago  might  be  excused  from 
wondering  why  they  can't  get  enough  to 
heat  their  homes  this  winter 

Short-term  cutbacks  undoubtedly  will  get 
most  Americana  through  this  winter  with- 
out too  much  distress.  There  still  Is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  energy  available  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  But  a  policy  based  on  short-term 
actions  wUI  provide  only  short-term  relief. 
The  energy  crunch  that  is  upon  us  all  Is  not 
Just  a  temporary  emergency  It  more  likely 
la,  as  Stewart  Udall  pointed  out  In  an  article 
on  this  page  In  Monday's  Tribune,  "a  deep- 
ening long-term  impasse  that  Is  certain  to 
escalate  and  send  shock  waves  through  our 
economy  for  at  least  a  decade" 

In  this  sense.  It  la  not  only  misleading  but 
dishonest  for  the  president  to  hold  out  the 
hope  that  If  bis  plans  are  followed  the  coun- 
try can  become  energy  seU-sufflclent  by 
1980  This  goes  completely  against  the  grain 
of  comment  from  the  nations  moat  knowl- 
edgeable energy  experts.  "Patently  absurd.* 
was  the  way  a  Shell  Oil  Co..  official  put  It  In 
Minneapolis  recently.  Mr  Nixon  would  serve 
hloxseLf  and  the  country  better  If  he 
stopped  pretending  that  there  are  easy,  pain- 
less solutions  that  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
will  bring  the  nation  to  the  point  where.  In 
the  presidents  words,  "we  will  once  again 
have  those  plentiful  supplies  of  lnexpenstv« 
energy  which  helped  to  build  the  greatest 
industrUU  nation  and  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  the  world" 

The  bard  reality,  says  Udall.  "Is  that  the 
era  cf  abundant,  cheap  on  has  ended — and 
there  have  never  t>een  any  short-cut  sub- 
stltutea  In  sight  for  this  versatile  conunod- 
Ity  "  That's  the  sort  of  plain  talk  the 
country  ahonld  be  CMtUng  from  the  White 
House 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
IMPEACHMENT 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WULff 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaw.  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reform 
Democratic  Association  of  Great  Neck 
recently  passed  a  number  of  resolutions 
on  the  subject  of  impeachment.  I  would 
like  to  include  these  resolutions  in  the 
Recoeo  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

RESOLimONS 

The  Reform  Democratic  Association  of 
Great  Neck  does  hereby  urge  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  vote  the  Impeachment  of 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

THE   WAR   IN    INDOCHINA 

For  at  least  14  months  prior  to  the  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  by  United  States  armed 
forces  in  May  1970,  President  Nixon  author- 
ized a  secret  air  war  against  Cambodia  while 
denying  that  such  an  offensive  was  in  effect. 
The  May  1070  land  invasion  was  undertaken 
by  President  Nixon  without  Congressional 
approval.  These  Ulegal  actions  caused  thous- 
ands of  Cambodian  and  American  deaths, 
destroyed  Cambodia's  neutrality,  and  flouted 
the  United  States  Constitution,  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  International  law. 

strwEKSioif  or  the  stix  or  bights 

On  July  23.  1970,  President  Nixon  approved 
an  Interdepartmental  Intelligence  project 
(supposedly  abrogated  five  days  later)  sanc- 
tioning an  unprecedented  campaign  of  po- 
litical espionage  and  sabotage  against  any 
opponent  of  administration  policy.  Evidence 
has  been  presented  at  bearings  of  the  Senate 
Select  (Ervin)  Committee  Indicating  that 
the  project  has  never  been  cancelled  and  In 
fact  is  In  operation  to  this  day.  This  project 
violates  not  only  the  Bill  of  Rights  but  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  electronic  sur- 
▼eUlanca  Is  Illegal. 

In  1071.  President  NUon  authorised  the 
estahlLshment  In  the  White  Bouse  of  a  spe- 
cial Investigative  unit  known  as  the 
Plumbers  to  engage — for  political  purposes — 
tn  a  program  of  breaking  and  entering.  In- 
filtration and  provcatlon.  forgery,  and  acts 
of  violence  to  peraotia  and  property  This 
unit  was  Illegal  In  that  it  was  Immune  from 
supervision  by  the  several  security  organiza- 
tions created  by  the  authority  of  Congress. 

TAMPESl.NC  WITH  OCX  PaOCKSS  AND  Ttt* 
JUVICIARY 

President  Nixon  set  In  motion  procedures 
leading  to  the  burglary  of  the  office  of  Dr 
Daniel  Ellsbers's  psychiatrist.  In  violation  of 
the  laws  of  California  and  of  the  United 
States  This  burglary  has  resulted  In  the  in- 
dictment of  one  of  the  President's  chief  as- 
sistants President  Nixon  sought  also  during 
the  Ellsberg  — Russo  trial  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  the  trial  by  offering  to  the  trial 
Judge  the  directorship  of  the  FBI. 

President  NUon  and  his  chief  aides  sought 
to  cover  up  the  Watergate  crimes  and  the 
government's  criminal  activity  In  the  Ells- 
berg case  by  asserting  CIA  Involvement  and 
national  security  concerns.  For  flve  weeks 
President  NUon  deUberately  withheld  from 
the  tnal  Judgfe  In  the  Ellsberg  case  the 
evidence  of  the  burglary — untu  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  his  deputy 
insisted  that  it  be  revealed. 

THB  4esAUi.T  ON  rBssDoM  OT  THs  raxas 

President  Nixon  has  throughout  his  terms 

of  ofBoe  demonstrated  contempt  for  the  nrst 

Amendment  guarantees  for  the  media.  Some 

example*:    Ttk*   Justice    Department's    aub- 
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poenu  for  (oumallsts  to  force  them  to 
divulge  their  sources  of  Information:  the 
federal  government's  attempt  to  enforce  for 
the  flrst  time  In  the  nation's  history  the  doc- 
trine of  "prior  restraint"  In  the  publication 
of  news  (the  Pentagon  Papers  Case);  the 
wiretapping  of  Washington  oorrespondents, 
and  fraudulent  Investigations  to  Intimidate 
diligent  reporters  (the  oase  of  Daniel  Schorr 
or  CBS- TV  news). 

TAMPExiNc  wrrn  the  electorai,  process 
President  Nixon,  as  the  Senate  bearings 
and  court  actions  have  revealed,  was  either 
fully  aware  of  or  crtmlnaUy  negligent  about 
the  violations  of  federal  law  In  the  collection 
and  Ulegal  use  of  campaign  funds  to  ensure 
his  reelection.  Federal  criminal  indictments 
have  been  returned  against  his  Immediate 
subordinates  at  Cabinet  level.  There  Is  un- 
contested evidence  of  heavily  financed  under- 
cover interference  with  the  electoral  efforts 
of  President  Nixon's  opponents  through 
fraud,  espionage,  libel,  slander,  burglary, 
wlrc-tapplng,  extortion,  favors  to  selected  in- 
dustrialists, false  reporting,  bribery  and  per- 
jury. 

VNAUTROBIZXD    IMPOUKDMCNT   OF   FUNDS 

President  Nixon  has  refused  to  spend  over 
•40  billion  in  congresslonally  approved  and 
appropriated  funds  for  health  care,  housing 
for  the  needy,  assistance  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers,  and  for  handicapped  per- 
sons 

The  degree  to  which  the  President  has  Im- 
pounded funds  In  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  Congreas  Is  unprecedented  In  our  history. 

VIOLATIOK    or   THZ    EIGHT    OF    PXIVACT 

President  NUon  recently  taped  his  conver- 
sations with  numerous  persons  conferring 
with  him  In  his  White  House  office.  This  Is  a 
gross  breach  of  confidence  more  appropriate 
for  the  head  of  a  police  state  than  for  the 
elected  head  of  a  democracy.  President  Nixon 
has  compounded  this  breach  by  refusing  to 
make  these  tapes  available  to  the  special 
prosecutor  In  the  Watergate  Investigation, 
whose  appointment  he  approved,  and  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee. 

IMPROPBLETIXS  IN  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY 

President  NUon  has  Issued  contradictory 
and  Incomplete  pxplaitatloiis  about  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  has  acquired  valuable  prop- 
erty In  California  and  Florida,  with  the  ques- 
tionable assistance  of  wealthy  friends  There 
are  also  unanswered  questions  about  the  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  »10  tnlUlon  In  Federal 
funds  for  alterations  at  the  Nixon  homes  at 
Key  Blscayne  and  San  Clemente.  allegedly  for 
reasons  of  security. 


LATVI.^N  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26,  1973 

Mr  DUUSKI  Mr  Speaker,  this  month. 
55  years  after  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  an  optimistic  Latvian  na- 
tion, we  are  reminded  of  what  a  travesty 
freedom  ran  become. 

Around  the  world  it  Is  only  the  Lat- 
vian descendants  In  other  countries  and 
Latvian  emigres  who  are  free  to  com- 
memorate that  happy  day  in  1918;  those 
citizens  still  In  Latvia  are  facing  more  of 
the  degradation  they  have  endured  for 
the  past  33  years  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

Despite  the  subjugation  of  ethnic  cul- 
ture, heritage,  and  pride  In  Latvia,  de- 
spite forced  resettlement  and  tyrannical 
treatment,  the  desire  for  freedom  cmd 
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self-determination  has  not  been  elimi- 
nated. 

In  the  climate  of  detente,  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations  have  an 
opportunity  to  pres.s  even  more  strongly 
for  restoration  of  human  rights  and  hu- 
man dignity  in  the  captive  nations. 

As  we  move  cautiously  toward  a  more 
peaceful  world,  we  must  remember  that 
peace  and  stability  must  be  accorded  all 
peoples  of  all  nations.  We  must  stand  as 
firm  as  the  courageous  Latvian  people 
and  reassert  the  basic  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  signed.  We  must 
continue  to  work  for  the  day  of  true 
freedom  for  all  men. 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORDS  ADDRESS 
BEFORE  THE  UNITED  JEWISH  AP- 
PEAL'S DINNER  FOR  LIFE 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  pleased  and  honored  to 
attend  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  Dinner 
for  Ufe  at  the  Colonic  Hill  Restaurant 
with  Gerald  R.  Ford,  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  Vlce-Presldent- 
designate. 

I  submit  to  the  Record  his  fine  address 
which  was  received  with  warmth  and 
enthusiasm  by  all: 

Address  on  Israel 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  special  pleas- 
ure to  address  you  at  a  time  when  the  world 
seems  finally  ready,  after  so  many  tragic  years 
of  bloodshed  and  senseless  procrastination. 
to  acknowledge  an  unavoidable  reality. 

That  reality  is  the  reality  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence. The  United  States  has  worked  long  and 
hard — and  often  alone — to  uphold  Israel's 
security.  In  the  peace  negotiations  that  are 
at  long  last  about  to  begin  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs,  we  wUl  continue  to  support 
Israel's  existence  and  her  right  to  live  In 
security. 

The  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  has  always  been  a  unique  one,  and 
as  I  worked  on  these  remarks  I  tried  to  come 
to  some  conclusions  about  why  this  should 
be  so.  I  think  I've  come  up  with  at  least  a 
partial  answer,  an  answer  Involving  the  Bible, 
a  poet,  a  statue,  and  the  work  the  UJA  Is 
domg  to  assist  Russian  emigrtmts.  The  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  Incidentally.  Is  one  that  has 
long  concerned  me.  and  I'm  sure  some  of  you 
here  tonight  remember  that  I  addressed  this 
subject  at  a  rally  for  Soviet  Jewry  In  Madison 
Square  Garden  In  1971. 

The  passage  In  the  Bible  to  which  I  re- 
ferred comes  from  Isaiah.  I'd  like  to  read  a 
few  brief  excerpts  According  to  the  prt^het, 
the  mission  of  Israel  was,  and  I  quote,  ".  .  . 
to  looee  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed 
go  free  ...  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry 
and  .  .  .  iM-Ing  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house  .  .  .  Then  shall  this  light  break 
forth  as  the  morning  .  .  ." 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  historical  paral- 
lels between  our  age  and  the  age  of  Isaiah  are 
striking.  Then,  as  now,  for  example,  the 
Jewish  people  were  returning  to  Zlon  to  re- 
build their  nation. 

But  there  Is  another  contemporary  historic 
parallel    that    I    find    even    more    striking. 
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Listen  to  the  following  lines,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  am  sure  you  know  them  by  heart. 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your   huddled   masses  yearning   to   breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  the  tempest-tossed 

to  me: 
I  lift  up  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

Those  are.  of  course,  the  famous  lines  en- 
graved on  the  pedestal  of  the  greatest  sym- 
bol of  human  freedom  In  the  world — the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  They  are  also  the  closing 
lines  of  a  poem  that  celebrates  America  as 
the  haven  for  the  world's  oppressed.  The 
poem  Is  entitled  "The  New  Colossus."  The 
author  was  Emma  Lazarus,  a  Jewish  woman 
who  organized  relief  for  Jewish  refugees  who 
had  fled  the  oppression  of  19th  century 
Russia. 

The  ring  of  Isaiah  Is  in  those  lines.  I  think 
those  words  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  capture 
th<»  essential  spirit  of  both  America  and 
Israel — almost  uniquely  among  the  nations 
of  the  world — havens  for  the  persecuted,  the 
homeless,   the  oppressed. 

And  It  Is  because  of  this  unique  common 
tradition.  I  believe,  that  the  bonds  between 
America  and  Israel  are  so  very  close  There  Is 
no  contradiction  whatsoever  between  the 
support  you  offer  to  Israel  and  the  loyalty 
you  feel  toward  America. 

There  are  many  of  you  In  this  audience 
tonight  whose  parents  came  to  these  shores 
fleeing  oppression.  Some  of  you  came  under 
those  conditions  yourselves  And  as  you  all 
know,  the  accomplishments  of  the  tjJA  In 
assisting  such  Immigrants  have  been  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal  And  what  you  and 
your  parents  found  here  was  something  you 
could  not  find  In  the  nations  you  left — the 
promise  that  you  could  rise  Just  as  high  and 
travel  Just  as  far  as  your  abilities  and  dedi- 
cation could  carry  you. 

All  of  you  here  tonight  have  realized  that 
promise,  and  your  lives  are  tangible  testi- 
monials to  a  very  simple  but  often  over- 
looked truth — the  American  system  Is  alive 
and  healthy.  The  system  does  work.  You 
have  proved  that  It  works. 

StUl  another  truth  about  our  society  Is 
that  It  Is  diverse,  a  pluralistic  society 
strengthened  socially  and  culturally  by  the 
beliefs  and  customs  of  the  various  national- 
ities and  religions  that  found  sanctuary  and 
opportunity  here. 

The  melting  pot  theory  still  holds.  The 
melting  process,  of  course,  distills  different 
social  and  philosophic  views  down  into  com- 
mon national  goals  and  purposes.  That  melt- 
ing process  should  not,  however,  attempt  to 
boU  out  those  unique  things  we  bring  to 
America  as  members  of  distinct  cultural 
groups,  qualities  which  help  to  enrich  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

Too  often,  I  believe,  we  stress  the  sameness, 
the  homogeneity  of  American  life  while 
Ignoring  the  healthy  differences  and  varia- 
tions that  give  such  richness  to  the  Ameri- 
can fabric. 

The  texture  of  our  Nation,  which  has  con- 
tributed to  Its  unparalleled  greatness,  comes 
from  many  ethnic,  religious  and  nationality 
strains.  America,  as  we  know  It  and  love  it, 
is  like  a  good  soup.  Its  full  flavor  comes  from 
the  blending  of  many  Ingredients. 

Yet  from  many  quarters  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  assimilation — especially 
from  the  younger  generation.  And,  of  course. 
It  Is  necessary  that  we  should  be  alike  In 
some  ways — In  our  standard  of  Justice,  our 
concept  of  democratic  government,  our  com- 
mon Ideal  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

But,  we  must  also  recognize  that  we  can 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  sameness.  We  can 
make  our  soup  bland.  There  are  differences 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

I  do  not  like  to  believe  and  do  not  concede 
that  In  this  country  we  have  Itallan-Amerl- 
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cans,  Irish-Americans,  Afro-Americans  or 
Jewish-Americans  because  the  hyphen  im- 
plies that  different  groups  should  be  treated 
differently.  This  is  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand that  different  groups  have  added 
Immeasurably  to  American  life  because  they 
are  different.  Out  of  their  differences  have 
grown  ideas,  a  fuller  cultural  life,  and  a  more 
Interesting  and  stimulating  America.  Our 
national  outlook  Is  broader;  our  character 
stlffer. 

Rather  than  question  In  any  way  those 
who  feel  deep  emotional  ties  to  other  coun- 
tries— whether  It  be  Israel  or  Ireland  or  Italy 
or  Africa — we  should  salute  this  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  genius  of  our  Nation.  This 
is  part  of  what  we  call  Americanism.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  that  make  both  Israel  and 
America  unique  In  the  world.  The  beauty 
of  Joseph's  coat  was  that  It  was  of  many 
colors. 

It  Is  perfectly  impossible  for  Americans 
to  hold  on  proudly  to  the  best  elements  of 
their  different  national  heritages — and  yet 
be  united  in  common  love  for  our  country. 
And  let  me  add  here  that  no  single  group 
of  Americans  has  been  more  steadfast  in 
standing  up  for  our  country  than  our  Jewish 
citizens. 

Finally,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  men- 
tion one  more  basic  American  quality,  per- 
haps the  finest  of  all — the  willingness  to 
sacrifice   to  help   your  fellow  man. 

It's  an  old  concept,  one  of  the  finest  em- 
bodied In  the  Judeo-Christlan  tradition,  the 
concept  of  charity.  And  perhaps  no  group 
in  America  has  more  distinguished  itself 
for  its  generosity  and  its  philanthropy  than 
the  American  Jewish  community.  The  Greek 
root  of  the  term  philanthropy"  means  love 
of  mankind.  And  I  know  of  no  people  who 
better  personify  this  love  than  those  who 
give  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

You  can  lake  profound  pride  in  your 
record.  Since  1938.  UJA  funds  have  saved 
over  3  million  lives  and  have  helped  make 
possible  the  transformation  of  Israel  into  a 
dynamic  and  progressive  land. 

As  you  all  know,  the  recent  fighting  in  the 
Middle  East  took  a  tragic  toll.  In  fact,  given 
population  ratios,  the  number  of  Israelles 
who  died  each  day  during  the  recent  fighting 
was  equivalent  to  approximately  7.000  Amer- 
ican deaths  per  day.  Thus  yotir  efforts  to 
help  Israel  'bind  up  the  wounds  of  war"  seem 
especially  appropriate  at  this  moment  In 
history. 

At  the  same  time,  other  needs  also  press 
In  Israel.  For  example.  Immigration  to  Israel 
continues  and  spending  on  Immigration 
alone  was  over  Si  billion  before  the  hostili- 
ties broke  out. 

This  is  a  time  of  testing,  and  the  road 
ahead  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  But  for  the 
flrst  time  In  decades,  the  road  does  seem 
passable  with  some  of  the  roadblocks  re- 
moved. This  Administration  has  spent  five 
years  in  attempting  to  clear  away  Interna- 
tional obstructions  to  peace  by  building 
bridges  to  those  nations  with  *whom  we  once 
had  no  dialogue. 

And  the  Indications  are  that  now  such 
bridge  building  may  be  possible  between  Tel 
Aviv,  Cairo,  and  Damasctis.  Perhaps  finally 
the  way  may  be  clear.  Richard  Tucker  has 
given  us  an  inspirational  rendition  of  the 
Israeli  national  anthem  here  tonight,  and 
it  is  the  closing  lines  of  that  anthem  that  we 
find  the  hope  of  the  future  expressed  so 
clearly : 

"The  hope  of  two  thousand  years.  To  be 
a  free  people  in  our  land.  In  the  land  of 
Zion  .  .  ." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  believe  we  will 
make  that  hope  a  reality. 

And  so  I  salute  you — salute  you  for  your 
support  of  a  worthwhile  cause — and  salute 
you.  my  fellow  Americans,  because  you  have 
unselfishly  helped  pave  the  road  to  self- 
reliance  for  the  people  of  Israel.  With  pride 


you  c«n  Mky  you  have  played  »  major  role  In 
tora«l'a  proyrai.  WUb  your  bead  bl^^.  you 
know  you  bav«  paraooaUy  ahared  in  an  «nt«r- 
prlae  of  htatorlc  slgnlflcanca  for  tb*  aurrlval 
of  tbe  J«wULb  people  and  of  tba  aplrit  of 
human  freedom  and  dt^lty  to  wblcb  It  Is 
dedicated.  Shalom 


HON.  RICHARD  LLGAR.  MAYOR  OP 
INDIANAPOLIS,  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON    WILLI. XM  r,    RR\y 


or    I>i3I.lNA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30.  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
20.  1973.  Mayor  Richard  O.  Lugar.  of  In- 
dianapolU;,  addressed  the  city  over  tele- 
vision on  the  energy  crisis,  what  it  means, 
and  what  Indianapolis  can  do  about  it. 
His  speech,  plus  an  editorial  from  the 
November  22.  1973.  Indianapolis  Star 
compUmentlng  him  on  it.  follow: 

Enact  KqvmlI^  Jobs 
(An  address  by  Rlctuu^  O  Lugar.  mayor,  city 
of  Indlanapolla,  Nov.  ao.  1973) 
The  economy  of  tbe  United  States  and  the 
technologically  advanced  nations  la  baaed 
on  energy  Energy  Is  the  ultimate  raw  mate- 
rial which  permiu  the  continued  recycling  of 
resoxircee  into  most  of  our  requirements  for 
food,  clothing,  and  sbelter  The  productivity 
(and  consumption)  of  society  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  per  capita  energy  avallabie. 

Today,  human  labor  provides  for  far  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  work  performed 
In  factories,  refineries,  and  mUls  In  the  pro- 
duction of  products.  Literally,  our  eronomy 
and  our  way  of  life  could  not  coatlnue  with- 
out vast  anMJunts  of  energy  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  none  of  tbe  indus- 
trialized nations  of  tbe  world  is  seU-«upport- 
Ing  In  energy  They,  together  wltb  most  de- 
veloping nations.  wtU  continue  to  compete 
vigorously  with  the  United  States  for  avail- 
able supplies.  A  transition  from  a  buyer's  to 
seller's  marlLet  In  energy,  worldwide,  seems  a 
likely  prtMpect  for  ensuing  decades. 

Tbe  assentisi  facts  of  our  current  energy 
problem  are  these:  The  United  States  de- 
pends upon  petroieum  to  meet  4<S%  of  Its 
energy  demand  Petroleum  is  used  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  17  million  barrels  a  day  in 
the  United  States  Imports  accounted  for 
33%  o(  all  U  3  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts prior  to  the  recent  lUdeast  curtailment 
Recent  curtailments  will  mean  a  shortage 
during  this  winter  of  at  least  3  million  bar- 
rels per  dsy  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts IT  t^.e  Mideast  oil  cutoff  continues,  the 
*:,  r-arfc  •*'  1  t>e  approximately  3  million  bar- 
rt-  -  uXT  .liT   ir  17%  of  normal  demand. 

HfA- .  <  u  shortage  wUl  b«  approximate- 
ly 1-=^  '  fvpected  demand  Oasollne  short- 
ages will  be  approximately  7°t  ,  and  this  per- 
centage could  Increase  tf  refineries  can  obtain 
higher  production  of  heating  oil  at  the  ex- 
pe.ise  of  gasoline  In  the  reOoement  of  crude 
oil 

Most  of  us  know  that  demand  for  energy 
has  been  rising  rapidly  Many  of  us  are  dis- 
pleased that  current  International  develop- 
ments have  left  this  country  so  vulnerable. 
In  days  to  come,  substantial  criticism  will 
be  levied  at  oil  companies  who  have  not  ex- 
panded refineries  in  this  country  in  step  with 
demand  for  petroleum  products  and  have 
serviced  the  needs  of  other  countries  al- 
legedly at  tbe  expense  of  this  country  The 
oU  companies  will  point  to  environmental 
restrictions  on  refinery  tmUdlng  plus  local 
hostility,  smothering  governmental  controls 
on  pricing  which  made  investments  less 
profitable  and  governmental  protectionism 
which  discouraged  oil  imports  until  too  late. 


EXTENSIONS  Ot  KLMARKS 

Various  citizen  groups  wtvo  have  fostered 
stringent  air  quality  standards  have  re- 
joiced in  the  delay  or  cancellation  of  oil  re- 
finery construction,  the  delay  of  nuclear 
power  plants,  the  termination  of  much  coal 
mining,  and  dtfflcuitles  posed  for  automo- 
biles Perhaps  even  more  of  us  have  con- 
sumed energy  without  much  conscious 
thought  about  conserving  either  energy  or 
money  Energy  has  been  abundant  and  rel- 
atively Inexpensive,  and  we  have  centered 
our  attention  on  other  Issues  such  as  Inter- 
national peace  or  tbe  strengthening  of  life 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  of  America  with 
confidenoe  that  we  bad  adequate  capacity  of 
energy  to  move  forward. 

For  the  moment,  we  must  recognize  that 
International  peace  is  at  the  forefront  of  con- 
sideration In  this  energy  crisis. 

The  Arab  natloi>s  have  ob.^erved.  acc\irate- 
1y,  that  we  are  a  people  who  demand  a  lot 
of  energy  and  seem  detemUned  to  enhance 
present  Ufe-stylea  and  demand  more  energy 
in  the  future  The  Arab  nations  have  made 
U-.e  same  observation  in  regard  to  Western 
Europe  and  Japan. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  tbe  Intended  victim  of  international 
blaclunaU  of  tbe  greatest  historical  Impor- 
tance to  our  country.  The  Arab  Nations  t>e- 
lleve  that  we  will  t>e  hurt  sufficiently  in  tbe 
coming  monttu  that  we  wUl  meet  their  terms 
In  the  Middle  East  for  tbe  settlement  they 
demand  FoUowlng  that,  tbey  i>elleve  that  we 
will  stand  by  as  American  property  is  con- 
fiscated and  that  we  wUl  pay  almost  any  price 
demanded  for  petroleum  products  they  con- 
trol. Several  European  countries  have  caved 
in  quickly  to  meet  Arab  demands  and  aban- 
doned even  a  token  display  of  NATO  solidar- 
ity with  the  United  8Ut«s.  Qiven  tbe  nature 
of  this  crisis  and  Uxe  demands  of  citizens  In 
each  Western  democracy,  tbe  United  States 
has  watched  its  friends  literally  disappear 
over  the  hill.  In  truth,  only  11%  of  our  im- 
ported oU  comes  from  the  Arab  countries,  but 
tbe  policies  of  our  allies  have  Jeopardized 
attempts  to  Import  make-up  quantities  from 
any  ottier  source.  B\-en  our  greatest  source 
of  petroleum  imports,  tlie  Canadians,  have 
upped  the  price  to  us  by  a  substantial  sum 
and  curtailed  our  potential  supplies,  in  ad- 
dition. 

Ironically,  you  may  remember  that  some 
United  States  senators  who  fought  and  de- 
layed the  Alaslun  Pipeline  legislation  for 
years  argued  for  a  pipeline  across  Canada  and 
naively  pointed  to  the  safety  and  economy  of 
this  route  for  the  Midwest. 

The  only  safe  course  for  the  future  of  this 
country  Is  seLf-sufficleacy  In  production  of 
the  energy  which  we  wUl  need.  The  Arab 
nations  have  l>een  effective  in  their  strategic 
policy  tMcause  ttuy  could  count  upon  the 
desperation  of  citizens  in  countries  who  use 
oil  to  demand  that  oU  shipments  continue 
lest  normal  economic  and  social  life  grind  to 
a  halt. 

Otir  predlckment  is  serious  but  it  Is  not 
desperate.  If  we  use  common  sense  and  calm- 
ly face  the  facts,  we  will  establish  that  this 
country  cannot  be  blackmailed.  We  are 
strong  enough  to  maintain  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  a  world  which  will  becon^  a  great  deal 
more  Jittery  in  the  coming  months. 

I  will  leave  to  others  further  analysis  and 
moralizing  over  why  we  are  using  so  much 
energy  and  who  should  have  provided  more 
planning,  production,  less  control,  and  all 
the  rest.  Our  task.  now.  is  to  assess  quickly 
the  extent  of  tbe  problem  In  Indianapolis 
and  to  detail  the  steps  we  must  take  to  pro- 
vide a  strong  economy,  and  a  minimum  of 
physical  suffering  for  all  citizens  during  the 
winter  months  ahead. 

First  of  all,  the  good  news  of  our  situation 
should  t>e  noted.  The  Indianapolis  Power  & 
Light  Company  has  tbe  capacity  to  provide 
ample  electric  power  to  this  community  for 
the  forseeable  future  Electric  power  Is  not 
in  short  supply    For  good   reasons,  we  will 
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need  to  conserve  all  energy  Including  elec- 
tricity but  we  need  to  note  as  accurately  as 
poasUsJe  tbe  truth  of  our  current  predica- 
ment. We  have  no  need  to  express  alarm 
about  electric  power. 

Other  areas  of  the  country  will  not  be  so 
fortonskte  for  reasons  evident  In  our  own 
history  of  electric  power  consumption  in 
IndlanspoUs.  Ttie  uii«  of  electric  power  has 
grown  In  startling  leaps. 

For  example,  the  average  residential  use  of 
electricity  In  Indlannpolls  was  2.478  kilowatt 
hours  In  19S2  and  4,526  In  1962  That  aver- 
age rose  to  7.729  kilowatt  hours  In  1972,  an 
Increase  of  well  over  200%  In  20  years  with 
an  average  price  In  1072  of  2  232  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  as  ccnnpared  to  2  S63  cents 
tA'cnty  years  ago. 

Because  electric  power  is  available  in  ample 
supply  and  is  less  expensive  than  20  years 
ago.  it  Is  difficult  for  some  to  imagine  how 
and  why  problems  might  develop.  But  let  us 
remember  that  It  was  difficult  for  some  to 
imagine  how  natural  gas  might  come  Into 
shor  supply  Just  two  or  ttiree  years  ;tgo.  But 
energy  users  make  substitutions.  Businesses 
and  Individuals  cut  off  from  some  sources  of 
energy  will  seek  alternatives  in  t>etter  supply. 
To  be  specific,  fomjer  oil  and  gas  users  are 
switching  to  electricity.  Furthermore,  the  use 
of  electric  power  has  been  on  a  growtli  pat- 
tern of  T"r  compounded  annually  for  a  long 
time  in  this  country.  Finally,  our  own  supply 
of  electric  power  this  winter  is  primarily 
dependent  upon  the  Indianapolis  Power  & 
Light  Company  being  allowed  to  bum  In- 
diana coal. 

Small  and  large  indu.strlal  and  commercial 
enterprises  in  Indianapolis  used  68.7%  of 
electric  power  consumption  in  11)72  as  op- 
posed to  28  8%  use  by  255,328  residential 
customers.  Substantial  electric  power  sav- 
ings will  be  most  easily  obtained  In  large 
Industrial  usage.  Our  future  economic  growth 
is  dependent  on  these  farsighted  conserva- 
tion measures,  now. 

For  Individual  homeowners.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  adopt  and  to  maintain  a  conserva- 
tion spirit  which  means  turning  off  the  lights 
and  appliances  which  no  one  is  using  and 
using  appliances  that  are  economical  to  begin 
with  as  opposed  to  being  careless  and  waste- 
ful. 

Symbolic  of  our  community  concern,  the 
Christmas  tree  on  Monument  Circle  will  use 
less  than  50%  of  the  electric  power  it  used 
last  year.  The  spotlights  on  the  tree  wUl 
be  turned  off.  The  Indianapolis  Power  k 
Light  Company's  own  building  on  the  Circle 
will  remain  dark.  There  Is  no  need  to  panic 
and  to  rush  into  many  ill-advised  reductions, 
but  the  time  Is  at  hand  for  changes  in  life- 
style and  for  the  conservation  of  electric 
pover  by  some  reasonable  percentage  ttiat 
will  not  cause  Immediate  discomfort  but 
will  Insure  greater  capacity  for  the  con- 
tinued health  and  safety  of  Indianapolis. 
Energy  shortages  will  last  for  several  years. 
We  will  enjoy  abundant  electric  power  dur- 
ing tliat  time  if  we  begin  to  conserve  now 
Natural  gas  poses  a  different  set  of  prob- 
lems. Families  living  In  homes  heated  by 
natural  gas  will  have  adequate  supplies  this 
winter.  Tbe  same  can  tM  said  for  schools  and 
for  large  volume  Industrial  users.  Ttioee  who 
do  not  have  natural  gas  service  or  who  have 
Interruptlble  supply  arrangements  will  be 
without  natural  gas  during  most  of  this 
winter. 

Approximately  61%  of  Indi&napolls  homes 
are  heated  by  natural  gas  and  tbe  adequate 
beating  supplies  for  these  families  are  a 
source  of  considerable  reassurance  to  the 
community.  l,;kc*i»e.  59";  of  all  public 
school  buUdinir:!  l.i  Indianapoiu  arid  Marion 
County  are  heale  1  by  jintu.'-al  ks-s  niid  Hhould 
have  ample  fuel  supplies  for  bMlldlnfr  heat. 
The  natural  gas  picture  liai  )>ern  one  of 
limited  supply  for  many  m<ji',i!.s  in  Indian- 
apolis. The  supply  picture  will  not  change 
during  the  months  ahead.  Generally  speak- 
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ing,  if  you  are  enjoying  tbe  service  now,  you 
will  probably  continue  to  enjoy  it  for  the  for- 
seeable future.  Otherwise,  you  will  be  seeking 
other  sources  of  heat  and  energy.  Some  of  the 
pressure  from  the  termination  of  natural  gas 
supplies  has  fallen  on  the  fuel  oil  alterna- 
tive thus  increasing  demand  for  that  inade- 
quate supply.  Other  demand  has  moved  to- 
ward electric  heat  which  will  accelerate  pres- 
sures on  that  front. 

No  new  gas  supplies  are  on  the  way.  The 
conservation  of  natural  gas  is  an  obvious  goal 
for  the  community  Our  ability  to  lie  prudent 
in  \isage  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  cer- 
tainty that  most  of  the  homes  of  this  com- 
munity will  continue  to  be  warm  and  that 
most  factories  will  continue  to  operate.  Un- 
like the  electric  power  picture,  the  bulk  of 
gas  revenues  come  to  Citizens  Oas  &  Coke 
from  residential  users  and  tbe  bulk  of  the 
economies  must  come  from  149,244  gas  heal- 
ing customers. 

In  viewing  the  petroleum  products  scene, 
we  find  a  grave  situation.  Many  units  of  civil 
government  and  school  government  have  al- 
ready received  notices  from  large  suppliers 
of  fuel  oil  indicating  that  only  96%  and  in 
some  cases,  88%,  erf  last  year's  purchases  will 
be  available  during  the  coming  year. 

The  29%  of  Indianapolis  homeowners  who 
use  fuel  oil  for  heat  will  have  a  variety  of 
outlooks.  Our  office  has  polled  twenty  large 
and  medium  sized  fuel  oil  dlsllbutors  and 
found  that  homeowners  who  have  a  stable 
customer-supplier  relationship  on  a  keep- 
full  basis  are  in  relative  safety  of  receiving 
an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  oil  this  winter. 
Those  homeowners  who  do  not  have  a  stable 
relationship  and  those  who  usually  buy  small 
quantities  of  fuel  oil  at  various  times  will  be 
the  most  likely  to  run  into  difficulty  and  to 
need  to  file  for  special  allocations  through  tbe 
government  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

For  Indianapolis,  the  Immediate  energy 
crisis  boils  down  to  a  severe  shortage  of  fuel 
oil.  To  the  extent  that  more  petroleum  is 
shifted  at  the  refinery  into  fuel  oil  as  op- 
posed to  gasoline,  gasoline  supplies  will 
dwindle  faster  and  shortages  wUl  become 
critical  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Shifts  and  substitutions  within  a  fixed, 
short  supply  of  energy  will  continue  for 
years.  This  is  the  reason  that  no  supply  is 
safe  and  that  all  energy  must  be  conserved. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  for  Immediate 
national  consideration  of  the  most  practical 
means  of  conserving  fuel  oil  and  gasoline 
immediately.  Failure  to  effect  savings  in 
amounts  of  10';  or  20';  wUl  mean  rationing 
by  means  of  price,  special  taxes,  coupon  books 
or  all  three  in  a  last  ditch  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  halt  of  basic  Industries,  basic  gov- 
ernmental services,  and  suffering  by  millions 
of  Americans. 

The  fundamental  fact  remains  that  we  do 
have  80';  of  the  petroleum  which  we  will 
need  this  winter  and  possibly  more  depend- 
ing upon  how  cold  the  wluter  is  and  how 
long  current  interi^atlonal  curtailments  last. 

As  a  nation,  we  can  effect  the  10%  to  20'.!; 
savings  and  preserve  prosperity  and  health 
to  say  nothing  of  the  independence  of  our 
foreign  policy  if  we  are  able  to  see  the  prob- 
lem now  and  to  act. 

Obviously,  if  many  citizens  do  not  see 
any  problem,  they  will  not  help  In  the  solu- 
tion. Equally  unfortunate  are  some  citizens 
who  see  the  problem  but  are  too  bvisy  settling 
old  scores  by  suggesting  that  they  will  do 
nothing  until   others   do  something. 

I  do  not  intend  to  ptiropose  a  course  of  ac- 
tion designed  to  cause  iiu:onvenience  or  to 
effect  a  social  or  economic  policy  change  un- 
der the  guise  of  conserving  energy.  I  will 
propose  constructive  action  which  will  lead 
to  common  sense  strengthening  of  our  econ- 
omy and  safety. 

First  of  ail,  because  our  major  immediate 
problem  is  adequate  energy  for  heating,  we 
can    best    meet    this    bead   on    by    lowering 
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thermostats  In  every  building  in  Indian- 
apolis. For  most  people,  this  should  mean  an 
average  readmg  of  68  degrees.  This  goal  is 
absolutely  critical  In  any  building  warmed 
by  fuel  oil  or  we  shall  very  likely  run  out 
of  supplies  and  a  degree  of  unemployment 
and  suffering  is  inevitable  this  winter  and 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Savings  in  natural  gas,  electric  heat,  and 
steam  heat  are  also  Important  because  all 
should  be  conserved.  All  are  likely  to  be  in 
shorter  supply  and  to  increase  in  price  as 
will  fuel  oil.  If  the  normal  citizen  cannot 
turn  down  the  thermostat  to  help  save  the 
Job  and  health  of  another  citizen,  perhaps 
he  will  do  so  at  least  to  save  his  own  money, 
substantial  money  before  the  year  Is  over. 

Secondly,  we  must  save  gasoline,  the  other 
major  petroleum  product  now  in  short  sup- 
ply and  destined  to  become  critically  short 
without  major  conservation  now.  As  in  the 
case  of  fuel  oil,  each  citizen  is  not  being 
a.sked  to  abstain  from  total  use  but  simply 
to  save  a  little  fuel.  This  can  be  done  by 
driving  at  50  m.ph.  or  less  on  highways,  by 
Ijetter  maintenance  of  car  engines,  by  elim- 
inating needless  idling  of  engines,  and  by 
not  using  the  car  in  circumstances  when  a 
car  pool,  use  of  public  transportation,  bi- 
cycling, or  walking  will  prove  Just  as  satis- 
fying and  much  less  expensive. 

I  make  these  suggestions  on  fuel  oil  and 
gasoline  with  full  knowledge  that  enforce- 
ment of  total  compliance  is  impossible.  Hope 
for  voluntary  compliance  is  only  as  strong  as 
one's  faith  in  individual  conscience  and 
sense  of  self  discipline. 

The  Indianapolis  Pc^lce  Department  and 
the  Marion  County  Sheriff  now  ticket  hun- 
dreds of  speeding  drivers  each  week  who 
even  under  severe  penalty  of  law  cannot 
control  excessive  speed  and  a  shocking  waste 
of  energy.  The  law  Is  Important  but  it  can 
never  be  as  strong  as  tlie  motivation  which 
comes  from  individual  concern  about  loved 
ones,  about  neighborhood  and  community, 
and  about  the  future  of  our  country. 

Energy  eqtials  Jotis.  Waste  or  energy  will 
be  unemployment  for  someone  else.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  business  as  usual  attitude 
will  lend  to  severe  hardship  including  loss  of 
income  for  thousands  of  Indianapolis  citi- 
zens. That  will  mean,  ultimately,  loss  of  in- 
come for  most  of  us.  I  am  equally  certain 
that  we  have  a  good  chance  of  preserving 
basic  city  services,  keeping  schools  open,  and 
maintaining  strong  employment  if  we  use 
le.ss  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  now,  and  if  we  de- 
velop coiiservatlon  habits  to  save  natural 
gas  and  electric  pnawer. 

Tlie  government  of  the  city  of  Indianap- 
olis will  take  a  leadership  role  in  energy 
conservation. 

Except  for  circumstances  when  health 
would  be  endangered,  ail  buildings  will  be 
heated  at  68  degrees  with  lower  thermostat 
settings  in  buildings  infrequently  used  by 
the  public  or  city  employees.  We  Intend  to 
set  a  pattern  of  saving  all  fuels  because  we 
will  need  to  continue  on  such  a  course  for 
at  least  three  to  five  years  through  the  ups 
and  downs  of  various  supply  situations. 

Except  for  emergency  conditions,  all  Indi- 
anapolis owned  cars  will  travel  at  less  than 
50  m.p.h.  We  will  emphasize  and  offer  In- 
centives to  car  pools  and  the  use  of  public 
transportation. 

Substantial  gasoline  savings  have  been 
realized  by  the  City  during  1973  with  a  7.6% 
reduction  in  the  numljer  of  gallons  of  gaso- 
line purchased  as  compared  to  a  compara- 
ble period  of  1972.  During  1974.  we  shall 
achieve  a  further  15%  reduction  in  gasoliiie 
purchaise  amounting  to  over  500.000  gallons. 
900  vehicles  erf  the  1320  cars  owned  by  city 
and  county  goveriunents  are  used  in  public 
safety.  A  new  system  of  iiiternal  control  will 
be  Instituted  to  achieve  these  gasoline  sav- 
ings by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
With    the   assistance   of    tbe   Indianapolis 
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Center  for  Advanced  Research,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  will  re-englneer  the 
combustion  processes  of  the  waste  sludge  in- 
cinerator to  achieve  a  20%  saving  In  fuel  oil 
consumed  at  the  Sanitation  Plant.  The  auto- 
mobile gasoline  saving  plan  and  combustion 
re-engineering  projects  should  result  In  a 
saving  of  17%  of  ail  petroleum  product  usuge 
by  the  City  government  In  1974. 

Also  In  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  the  Indianapolis  Center  for 
Advanced  Research  will  be  employed  to  assist 
in  applymg  a  biological  resplrometer  to  con- 
trol secondary  treatment  units  and  effect  a 
13%  saving  of  all  of  the  electric  power  now 
used  by  City  governmental  operations. 

These  savings  in  petroleum  products  and 
electricity  will  achieve  an  approximate  13% 
saving  of  all  energy  by  the  City  of  Indianap- 
olis government  to  which  will  be  added  the 
other  departmental  programs  and  economies 
of  individual  employees. 

City  government  has  taken  a  thorough  In- 
ventory of  energy  consumption  and  found 
that  the  most  substantial  savings  are  possi- 
ble in  Sanitation  Plant  operations  l>ecause 
45.8 ''t  of  current  energy  consumption  occurs 
In  these  locations. 

Ironically,  the  fuel  oil  allocation  to  the 
City  government  Is  too  low,  at  present,  to 
continue  operation  of  the  sludge  Incinera- 
tor at  full  capacity  after  January  1.  1974.  If 
we  cannot  operate  the  Incinerator  and  must 
]ag(x>n  the  sludge,  the  first  casualty  of  the 
local  energy  crisis  will  occur  soon  at  the 
Sanitation  Plant.  We  will  seek  additional  fuel 
oU  or  other  suitable  fuel  to  maintain  the 
progress  our  city  has  enjoyed  la  emptying 
the  lagoons  and  creating  substantial  environ- 
mental progress  in  solid  and  liquid  waste  dis- 
posal, but  the  fuel  allocation  is  not  present 
to  Insure  sludge  Incineration  for  tiie  near 
future. 

Several  major  industries  of  our  city  have 
pledged  to  do  as  much  as  City  government  to 
effect  significant  energy  conservation  now.  As 
a  common  sense  matter,  industrial  and 
business  conservation  Is  good  business  In 
terms  of  lowering  costs  and  enhancing  the 
best  possibilities  for  continued  profitable 
operation  of  plants. 

Business  and  government  must  approach 
each  conservation  measure  with  considerable 
prudence  if  we  are  to  remam  employed  and 
healthy.  For  example,  a  case  has  been  made 
by  the  trucking  industry  and  by  local  Team- 
sters that  speeds  higher  than  50  m.pii.  will 
be  needed  by  trucks  which  deliver  goods  in  a 
timely  manner  and  provide  necessary  ware- 
housing for  much  of  the  production  line 
material  which  keeps  our  plants  open  and 
operating  each  day.  While  we  are  trying  to 
save  energy,  and  thus  save  Jobs,  we  must  not 
create  unemployment  inadvertently  by 
adopting  measures  which  disrupt  Jobs  and 
production.  As  I  read  the  daily  mail  coming 
Into  my  office.  1  am  fearful  that  some  citizens 
are  proposing  specific  energy  conservation  for 
some  other  citizens  that  might  create  hard- 
ship for  all  of  us  and  not  much  saving  of 
energy.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  publish 
sound  Information  on  energy  saving  actions 
which  are  effective  and  easily  adopted  by  each 
family. 

1  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  leadership 
of  ytmng  citizens  In  carrying  forward  con- 
servation methods  learned  in  our  sc^'X)ls 
to  homes  and  community  centers.  Their  ac- 
tion has  been  timely  and  Insplrmg. 

My  office  will  be  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  school,  lalx  ••,  and  business  leaders 
to  obtain  their  advlc*  i.Ed  counsel  on  how 
best  to  save  energy  and  to  increase  general 
welfare  with  the  least  Inconvenience.  I  have 
been  pledged  the  full  cooperation  of  leaders 
in  all  sectors  of  public  and  economic  life  of 
this  city.  I  pledge  tbe  full  support  of  our 
leadership  to  Governor  Bowen  and  President 
Nixon  as  they  co-ordinate  state  and  national 
programs. 
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It  we  are  able  to  sLow  measurable  savings 
as  a  community,  we  are  going  to  make  a  good 
case  against  r^As^K  o"^  ^^  coupon  books 
and  Installing  the  bureaucracy  of  fuel  oil 
or  gasoline  ratlorUng. 

I  am  alarmed  that  40  members  of  the 
Valted  States  Senate  on  November  15  at- 
tempted to  mandate  that  President  Nixon 
start  rationing  on  January  15.  Their  amend- 
meat  was  defeated  by  only  48-40. 

In  any  society,  some  citizens  seem  to  take 
delight  In  trying  to  control  the  lives  of  others, 
and  some  folks  while  arguing  patriotism  and 
national  emergency  are  seemingly  eager  to 
start  the  rationing  process. 

If  the  people  in  Indianapolis  and  for  that 
matter  In  the  rest  of  this  country  want  to 
delude  themselves  Into  believing  that  we 
have  no  shortage  of  petroleum,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, continue  to  use  It  up  with  no  visible 
conservation,  we  will  have  severe  shortages 
and  then  emergencies  and  will  then  have 
only  the  choices  of  rationing  or  running  off 
the  cliff  with  reckless  abandon. 

At  present,  our  choice  is  much  more  noble 
and  much  more  sensible.  We  can  prove  vol- 
untarily that  this  country  can  move  quickly 
and  decslvely  to  counter  International  eco- 
nomic blackmail  and  to  overcome  an  abun- 
dance of  past  mistakes  In  planning  forecasts 
and  appropriate  governmental  action  or  In- 
action. We  can  Indicate  that  Americans  are 
not  fattened  by  abundance  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  lack  the  toughness  to  discipline  our 
own  appetites  for  energy  and  to  set  up  better 
conservation  practices  to  meet  future  con- 
tlngenclea. 

The  energy  conservation  program  of  this 
winter  is  not  the  last  time  that  we  will  need 
to  act  with  concern  for  scarce  resources  In 
this  country  and  this  world.  As  we  have  wit- 
nessed widespread  famine  in  Africa  this  year 
and  the  dwindling  of  world  wide  food  sup- 
plies, we  know  that  even  gi^ater  perils  than 
a  crisis  of  energy  face  many  counti^es.  We 
are  the  last  breadbasket  of  the  world, 
uniquely  self-sufficient  in  food  supplies.  Oxir 
food  production  is  now  our  major  strength 
In  foreign  policy  and  trade. 

The  focus  on  energy  will  lead  to  a  stronger 
United  States  because  we  will  adopt  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  goal  of  energy  Independence 
and  make  appropriate  substitutions  during 
this  decade  which  will  enhance  air  and  water 
quality.  Coal,  nuclear  energy,  hydrogen  will 
all  receive  our  attention,  and  we  will  achieve 
break  throughs  In  years  to  conte  that  can 
make  this  country  self-sufficient. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  long-range 
objectives  will  not  warm  any  homes  nor  will 
indiscriminate  condemnation  of  oil  com- 
panies, environmentalists,  our  enemies,  our 
allies,  or  wishful  thinking  about  the  weather 
help  one  bit. 

Please  turn  the  thermostat  down.  Please 
save  gasoline  by  using  common  sense  In  de- 
termining speed,  maintenance,  and  usage  for 
your  automobile. 

Save  electricity.  Save  natural  gas.  Save 
Jobs,  and  schools,  and  public  health  and 
safety.  Energy  equals  Jobs.  If  we  remember 
that  equation,  we  are  going  to  provide  the 
leadership  in  Indianapolis  that  this  country 
exp>ects.  Hooslers  have  a  high  regard  for  com- 
mon sense  and  healthy  progress.  We  have  an 
equally  healthy  dislike  of  waste  and  of  gov- 
ernntental  control  when  a  strong  volunteer 
effort  can  get  the  Job  done. 

We  are  free  men,  free  to  waste  and  com- 
plain, but  also  free  to  save  energy,  save  our 
Jobs,  and  save  the  strength  of  our  country. 

My  message  tonight  is  simply  that  the  time 
for  waste  and  complaint  is  over.  The  time  for 
saving  and  for  consideration  of  others  has 
come.  With  calmness  and  confidence,  let  us 
get  on  with  It. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

EUcH  Has  a  Rolx 
We  applaud  the  serious  yet  calm  tone  of 

Mayor  Richard  O.  Lugars  television  speech 

to  the  community  on  the  energy  crisis.  It 
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a  call  for  the  co-operation  of  every  citizen  in 
conserving  fuels,  and  for  prudence  in  doing 
so. 

He  laid  needed  emphasis  on  the  point  that 
the  wrong  kinds  of  conservation  measures 
could  disrupt  the  economy.  Much  of  the 
necessary  savings  can  be  accomplished  at  no 
greater  cost  than  a  relatively  small  degree 
of  personal  comfort  and  convenience. 
Thoughtful  selectivity  can  minimize  the 
kinds  of  cutbacks  that  would  result  in  pro- 
duction, transport  and  commercial  losses, 
which  translate  into  reduced  Individual 
earnings  and  loes  of  Jobs. 

As  he  said,  each  conservation  measure  to  be 
taken  by  both  business  and  governnxental 
agencies  must  be  approached  with  prudence. 
"We  must  not  create  unemployment  Inad- 
vertently," he  said,  "by  adopting  measures 
which  disrupt  Jobs  and  production." 

There  was  also  a  welcome  expression  of 
opposition  to  government  controls  and  of 
confidence  that  the  problem  can  be  met  with 
voluntary  action.  He  promised  the  city  would 
take  a  leadership  role  by  making  substantial 
savings  In  Its  own  energy  consumption  while 
maintaining  essential  services. 

He  summed  up  the  situation  well  in  a  sin- 
gle sentence:  "The  time  for  saving  and  for 
consideration  of  others  has  come." 


MISS  LAWRA  KASSEE  BULEN  AN- 
NOUNCES CANDIDACY  FOR  PRES- 
IDENTIN2012 


HON    WILLIAM  G    BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
November  16,  1973,  Lawra  Kassee,  the 
first  child  of  L,  Keith  and  Carole  Bul- 
en — Mr.  Bulen  is  Indiana  Republican 
national  committeeman — was  bom. 

Her  father  is  getting  her  started  early. 
Following  Is  the  most  imaginative  birth 
Emnouncement  I  have  ever  read.  Why 
not? 

The  notice  follows : 

DECLAkATION     OF    CANOmACT     FO«    TIM    OTFIC* 

OF  Pbesu)knt  of  the  Unttko  Statzs  in  the 

Yea*  a012 
(Seal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.) 

I.  Lawra  Kassee  Bulen.  do  hereby  declare 
my  Intent  to  seek  the  above  office  in  the  year 
Indicated. 

I  swear  and  afflrm  that  I  am  a  native  born 
US.  citizen  born  Friday,  November  16,  1973 
at  the  hour  of  ia:42  a.m. 

Further  that  I  will  be  over  thirty-five  (35) 
years  of  age  before  such  election  and  as- 
sumption of  office. 

That  I  weighed  Seven  pounds  Fifteen 
ounces  at  birth  and  was  Twenty-One  Inches 
long  and  am  a  resident  of  Marlon  County, 
State  of  Indiana,  residing  presently  at  700 
North  Alabama  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
46204  with  my  proud  parents  Carole  and 
Keith  Bulen. 

Whereas:  I  have  set  my  foot  the  16th  day 
of  November,  1973. 

(Seal  of  Indiana.) 


December  2,  1973 

pride  for  many  of  us,  as  well  as  a  day 
of  sadness. 

Both  feelings  were  evident  at  the  cere- 
monies in  which  I  participated  at  the 
Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  War  Memorial. 
Dr.  Melville  A.  Taff.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Lewis  B.  Hershey  Sertxima  Club  of  Be- 
thesda-Chevy Case,  was  the  master  of 
ceremonies. 

Mrs.  William  H.  DowUng,  of  5713 
Huntington  Parkway,  Bethesda,  ex- 
pressed many  of  our  feelings  in  a  touch- 
ing poem  which  she  wrote.  I  would  like 
to  share  it  with  you: 

Sleep  Oently,  E>eab  Soloieb 

(By  Louise  L.  Dowllng) 
Sleep  gently,  dear  soldier 
The  battle  has  been  won 
May  you  find  the  peace  you  fought  for 

In  the  calm  of  setting  sun 
May  the  moon  and  stars  and  winds  and  rain 

A   silent   vigil   keep 
And  in  the  hush  of  twilight,  may  you  rest 
In  peaceful  sleep. 

The  roar  of  guns  and  cannon 

Have  been  silenced,  thanks  to  you 
A  hush  has  fallen  o'er  the  earth 

As  you  sleep  beneath  the  dew 
And  while  we  struggle  stUl,  for  peaoA 

Dear   soldier,   do   you   know 
Old  Olory  soars  because  of  you 

And  we  thank  you  for  It  so. 

Now  you  are  safe  with  Him,  above 

A  hero,   gallant,   true 
So  lay  your  head  upon  His  breast 

And  rest^— dear  soldier — do. 


SLEEP  GENTLY,  DEAR  SOLDIER 


HON.  GILBERT  GL'DE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recently 
marked  Veterans  Day,  a  day  of  great 


LYNN    ROSELLINI:    AN   OUT- 
STANDING   JOURNALIST 


HON,  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    ITEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  30,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  No- 
vember 30.  a  highly  talented  young 
journalist  will  be  honored  for  her  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  the  art  of  report- 
ing the  news  "like  it  is."  She  is  Ms.  Lynn 
Rosellini  of  Newsday  who  will  receive 
the  1973  Front  Page  Award  of  the  New 
York  Newswomen's  Club  for  outstanding 
journalistic  achievement  at  the  club's 
annual  award  ceremony  to  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Blltmore,  New  York  City. 

Ms.  Rosellini  Is  being  cited  for  the  best 
news  story  of  the  year  wTltten  by  a 
metropolitan-based  woman  journalist. 
The  topic  of  her  prize-winning  article, 
which  appeared  in  Newsday  on  May  22, 
1973,  was  the  arraignment  of  former  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  and  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans — a  story  that,  by  necessity,  was 
written  under  the  pressure  of  deadline, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  privilege 
to  commend  Ms.  Rosellini  to  you  and  to 
my  colleagues  as  a  reporter  of  exemplary 
merit  whose  editorial  ability  justly  de- 
serves our  prai.se  and  recognition. 


Deceinber  5,  1973 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  :.^  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  C.  Leslie  Glenn, 
canon  and  subdenn  of  the  Washington 
Cathedral,  Mount  St.  Alban.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  our  Fathers,  we  offer  Thee  our 
heartfelt  praise  for  all  Thy  mercies  to 
these  evermore  dear  United  States.  We 
thank  Thee  especiaUy  for  those  who  give 
themselves  to  the  Government  of  our 
Nation  Eind  in  the  duties  of  public  office 
interpret  and  give  effect  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Bless  this  Senate  this  day  and  grant 
that  they  may  decide  all  things  upon  the 
best  and  surest  foundation.  If  the  days 
to  come  bring  prosperity,  fill  our  hearts 
with  thankfulness;  if  they  bring  trouble, 
suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to  fail.  All 
which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Sun- 
day, December  2,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tl^ere  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  today,  with 
a  time  limitation  therein  of  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIVISION  OF  TIME  ON  CONSIDERA- 
TION  OF   CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  beginning  at  1 
p.m.  today,  the  time  under  the  cloture 
motion  be  divided  equally  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  AiXEN)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  the 
manager  of  the  conference  report. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SKSSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VACATION    OP    ACTION    TAKEN    ON 
H.R.  8449  LAST  SATURDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  Saturday,  December  1,  1973, 
in  passing  H.R.  8449,  the  Flood  Disaster 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  be  vacated,  and 
that  the  bill  be  restored  to  its  appropriate 
place  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FUEL  AND  THE  GOP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
in  the  National  Observer  for  the  week 
ending  December  8,  1973,  the  column 
"Politics  by  Perry,"  entitled  "Fuel  and 
the  GOP,"  written  by  James  M.  Perry, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FtTXL    AND    THE    GOP:     IT    Is    MORE    BAD    NEW3 

FOB  THE  Party 
(By  James  M.  Perry) 

Some  of  my  best  friends  are  loyal  Repub- 
licans, and  one  of  them  Is  very  smart.  Back 
in  July  I  talked  to  this  exceptional  Repub- 
lican and  he  told  me  we  would  have  gas 
rationing  this  winter  for  our  cars  and  that 
we  would  have  to  allocate  fuel  for  our  fur- 
naces. 

Figure  on  February,  he  said.  That's  when 
things  would  get  really  bad.  We'd  still  have 
Watergate,  and  that  wouldn't  be  helping 
Richard  NUon  much.  But,  with  the  loyal- 
ists. It  wouldn't  be  that  bad  either:  becaxise 
Watergate  doesn't  hurt  them.  But  no  gas 
for  the  cars?  No  oU  for  the  furnace?  Ouch, 
that  really  hurts. 

Well,  I  reported  what  my  friend  had  said, 
but  I  didn't  believe  aU  of  It.  I  should  have 
known  better;  he's  not  wrong  very  often. 
So,  last  week,  I  went  back  to  see  him, 
"Friend,"  I  said,  "you  got  me  into  this 
energy  crisis;  now  get  me  out  of  it."  And 
this  Is  what  he  told  me. 

You  know,  he  began,  we  shouldn't  have  a 
problem  at  all.  It's  sUly.  We've  known  for 
10  years  that  we'd  run  short  of  energ;y — It  we 
didn't  do  something  about  It.  Right  now, 
we  should  know  how  to  use  solar  energy. 
We  could  have  that  technology.  We  don't 
have  It  because  priorities  of  a  highly  political 
nature  constantly  supersede  priorities  re- 
lating to  our  lorg-range  good. 

Agencies  did  seek  funds  for  research  on 
solar  energy,  but  when  you  have  a  budget 
out  of  balance,  people  are  always  looking 
for  places  to  cut — and  the  fact  Is  there  really 
aren't  nxany  places  where  you  can  cut.  This 
was  one  of  the  easy  places. 

It  Is  dlfflcult  for  Government  bureauc- 
r.icles  to  function  in  a  situation  like  this. 
We  have  so  many  built-in  disadvantages 
In    the   way    we   do   things.    In    the   energy 


shortage,  there  are  at  least  four  or  five  major 
agencies  Involved — and  each  agenc;  has  Its 
own  constituency.  So  all  of  the  people  as- 
signed to  aU  of  the  energy  problems  get 
together,  at  various  levels,  and  they  can't 
even  Identify  the  problem. 

TAKING    THE    STEPS 

What  happens  Is  you  break  it  down  Into 
85  problems  axid  everybody  agrees  we  have  to 
do  a  little  something  about  each  of  those 
problems.  The  trouble  Is,  In  a  shortage  sit- 
uation you  can't  help  everybody;  somebody 
has  to  make  a  sacriUce.  So,  If  you  do  a  little 
something  lor  85  problems,  you  make  some 
of  the  problems — probably  the  10  roost  se- 
vere problems- — even  W'_rse. 

Sooner  or  later,  we're  going  to  have  gasoline 
rationing.  But  we  ought  to  be  rationing  gas 
right  now.  Remember,  by  the  time  we  do  get 
around  to  It,  there  wlU  be  less  gas  to  ration. 
It's  stupid,  on  the  face  of  It.  But  the  President 
feels  he  can't  afford,  right  now,  to  make  too 
many  unpopular  decisions,  and  that's  not 
hard  to  understand.  The  result  is  that  he  has 
decided  he  must  postpone  this  terrible  deci- 
sion until  February  or  March.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  Is  taking  all  the  steps  leading  to  ra- 
tioning without  saying  we  will  ever  need  It. 

And,  when  It  comes,  rationing  wUl  be  a 
mess.  It's  Impossible  to  administer  a  ration- 
ing system  really  fairly.  You  can't  help  but 
get  millions  of  people  furious.  It  will  be  un- 
believable. But  there's  no  other  way.  If  you 
try  to  cut  gas  consumption  by  taxing  It  out  of 
sight,  you  don't  meet  any  priorities  at  all. 
You  can't  be  sure  people  dependent  on  gas 
will  get  It.  You  can't  be  sure  people  who  don't 
need  It  won't  get  In.  Rationing  at  least  allows 
the  Government  to  Impose  some  kind  of  pri- 
orities, rough  and  uncertain  as  they  may  be. 

For  the  President,  It's  devastating.  I've 
come  to  believe  In  a  rule  about  his  situation : 
If  things  can  get  worse  for  him,  they  will  get 
worse.  Right  now,  he  and  some  people  around 
him  think  the  energy  crisis  may  be  a  plus — 
because  It  diverts  people's  attention  from 
Watergate.  But  people  aren't  mad  at  him  now 
about  energy  because  they  haven't  felt  It  yet. 
You  don't  know  how  hot  the  stove  really 
Is  until  you  touch  It. 

Anyway,  a  crisis  helps  a  President  only 
when  he  retains  some  of  his  credibility.  This 
President's  doesn't  have  much  left,  and  the 
hununlng  tapes  seem  to  be  destroying  what- 
ever It  Is  that's  left.  When  you  don't  have 
any  credibility,  each  new  crisis  Is  a  catas- 
trophe. 

CUM    VIEW 

Just  think  what  might  happen  now. 

Inflation  keeps  right  on  burning  away. 
Unemployment  starts  to  climb,  up  to  5  i>er 
cent,  up  to  6,  maybe  up  to  8.  and  some  i>eo- 
ple  are  even  talking  about  15  per  cent.  Not 
the  same  kind  of  people  who  first  lost  their 
Jobs  In  the  Depression.  This  time,  a  lot  of 
the  unemployed  will  be  lower  middle  class, 
middle  class,  and  even  better  than  that. 

What  can  you  do  for  them?  You  can't  give 
an  airline  pilot  a  shovel  and  tell  him  to  start 
digging  the  foundations  for  a  post  office 
You  can't  even  build  new  post  offices:  this 
time.  It's  Inflation,  not  deflation,  and  the 
more  Government  spends,  the  more  it  wUl 
heat  up  an  economy  In  which  nUlUons  are  out 
of  work. 

The  more  you  think  about  it,  the  worse  it 
seems. 

What  about  all  thete  turnpikes  in  which 
the  tolls  pay  for  Uie  bonds?  You  cant  go 
faster  than  50  miles  an  hour  now,  and 
soon  you  won't  have  the  gas  to  do  even  that. 
Where's  the  revenue  going  to  come  from? 

Think  of  the  stock  market.  What  if  it 
should  keep  going  straight  down,  to  600,  say, 
or  maybe  even  500  Think  trf  how  many  loans 
banks  have  made  that  are  secured  by  stocks. 
One  day,  these  people  might  get  phone  calls 
from  their  bankers:  The  stocks  arent  worth 
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enough.  80  get  up  more  collateral;  even  bet- 
ter, maybe  you  ought  to  sell  now  befor* 
things  get  worse. 

And  ifs  Just  not  our  problem.  It's  world- 
wide. Even  U  we  could  put  our  house  m 
order,  that's  not  the  end  erf  It.  We  re  a  lot 
more  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the  world  now 
than  we  were  In  the  1930s.  We  need  trade,  and 
IX  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  in  even  bigger 
trouble  there  won't  be  much  trade. 

BACK  TO  TllIPOt.1? 

Japan  had  to  get  down  on  lt«  knees  to 
get  Its  full  oU  allocation  for  December  from 
the  Arabs  To  get  Its  allocation  for  January, 
maybe  It  will  have  to  grovel.  I  don't  know, 
but  maybe  some  m'.>mlng  in  1978  an  Ameri- 
can President  will  announce  to  the  nation 
that  our  Marines,  side  by  side  with  troops 
from  Japan  and  the  Netherlands  and  a  lot 
of  other  places,  have  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Tripoli. 

Life  for  us  is  going  to  change  This  prob- 
lem won't  last  Just  a  year  or  so.  It  will  last 
three  years,  maybe  more.  Who  knows?  Who 
can  say?  We're  going  to  see  railroad  trains 
again — with  passengers.  Railroads  are  going 
to  carry  coal  again:  long  ago.  that  was  big 
business  for  them.  It  will  be  again  Planes 
aren't  going  to  Oy  a  lot  of  places  they  used 
to  fly.  and  people  who  live  along  the  aban- 
doned routes  are  going  to  be  pretty  mad. 
Maybe  the  trains  wUl  come  back  to  them, 
maybe  they'll  have  to  take  the  bus. 

Maybe  the  cities  will  look  better.  What's 
the  point  of  living  in  the  suburbs  if  you  can't 
drive  to  the  shopping  center  or  drive  to  work? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  those  con- 
dominiums we  bought  Just  an  hour-and-a- 
haU's  drive  from  downtown?  What  about  that 
cottage  In  Maine?  What's  the  point  of  taking 
a  trip  to  Scotland  If  we  can't  rent  a  car? 

I  tell  you.  things  wUl  be  different. 

And  the  Republicans  are  going  to  catch 
hell  for  It.  Our  officeholders,  our  candidates 
for  office,  can't  put  it  off  much  longer  By 
March  or  April.  It  will  be  time  to  campaign 
for  the  1974  primaries,  and  the  voters  will 
want  to  know;  Are  you  with  Nixon  or  against 
him?  If  you  say  you're  with  him.  you'll  have 
somebody  rxmnlng  against  yovi  who  says  he's 
against  blm. 

A  TZaiUBLE  SLATE? 

We're  going  to  put  up  the  worst  slate  of 
candidates  for  the  Houm.  the  Senate,  for 
governor  this  party  has  seen  in  years.  Al- 
ready, good  people — really  good  candidates — 
are  pulling  out.  They've  taken  polls,  and  they 
don  t  want  to  run  next  year. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JOHNSTON',  ■y^lthout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


The 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MAN3PIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

THE     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
untU 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  will  withhold 
my  request. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  any  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  50  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  ruling  vm, 
be  dispensed  with. 


DEBT   LIMIT  EXTENSION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may  not 
have  an  opportunity  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  debt  limit  extension  bill, 
which  will  come  up  at  1  o'clock,  to  com- 
ment upon  the  method  and  procedure 
under  which  the  temporary  debt  limit  is 
extended  from  time  to  time. 

Under  the  law.  we  have  a  permanent 
debt  limit  of  $400  billion,  which  is  a  stag- 
gering sum.  That  is  set  aside  and  per- 
mitted without  further  authorization. 
Then  there  is  what  is  called  a  tempo- 
rary debt  limit,  which  Is  now,  in  round 
figures,  $67  billion.  We  are  crowding  up 
to  that  figure  at  this  time,  and  it  Is 
sought  under  the  debt  limit  bill  we  have 
before  us  to  Increase  that  amount  to  $78 
billion  to  give  the  Government  some  lee- 
way in  anticipation  of  further  budgetary 
deficits. 

The  bill  seeks  only  to  extend  that  tem- 
porary authority  to  June  30  of  next  year. 
So  no  matter  how  frugal  the  administra- 
tion may  be,  no  matter  how  businesslike 
it  may  be.  no  matter  how  much  money  is 
impounded,  there  is  no  chance  whatso- 
ever of  the  $78  billion  temporary  au- 
thorization expiring  on  June  30  of  next 
year.  There  is  no  possibility  whatsoever 
of  that  being  wiped  out.  So  it  will  be  nec- 
essary, no  matter  how  efficiently  the 
Government  is  operated,  to  come  in  next 
year,  about  the  28th  of  June — It  always 
seems  to  be  the  28th  of  June — and  seek 
to  extend  this  temporary  authorization 
That,  of  course,  will  mean  another 
"must "  bill  such  as  we  have  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time. 

So  there  is  no  Incentive  for  an  admin- 
istration to  save  money,  to  conserve 
money,  to  adopt  businesslike  practices, 
to  cut  down  on  Federal  expenditures,  be- 
cause no  matter  how  efficiently  the  Gov- 
ernment operates,  it  has  got  to  come  in 
around  June  28  of  next  year  and  extend 
this  temporary  authorization  again. 

80.  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope — and 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance — that  there  must  be  some  rea- 
son why  the  experts  on  the  committee 
have  not  studied  this,  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  the  Government  coming  be- 
fore Congress  every  6  months.  But  I 
would  feel  that  it  would  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  combine  the  temporary 


and  the  permanent  debt  limits  and  have 
one  debt  limit,  one  permanent  debt  limit. 
This  would  be  an  encouragement  and  an 
incentive  to  an  administration  to  live 
within  that  debt  ceiling,  because  then  it 
would  not  have  to  come  back  to  Congress 
every  5  or  6  months  for  extension  of  a 
temporary  debt  limitation  that  it  has 
no  chance  whatever  to  overcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  back  in  1969. 
the  temporary  additional  indebtedness, 
through  April  6  of  that  year,  was  $7  bil- 
lion. It  was  wiped  out  after  April  6.  and 
then  from  1970.  through  June  30.  it  was 
up  to  $12  billion.  As  long  as  the  tempo- 
rary additional  indebtedness  is  only  $5. 
$6.  $7.  or  $8  billion,  it  would  be  possible, 
by  prudent  management,  to  wipe  out;  but 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  now.  with  the 
temporary  debt  up  to  $67  billion. 

So  I  would  offer  the  suggestion,  most 
respectfully — and  for  consideration  only, 
speaking  as  a  Senator  not  on  the  com- 
mittee— that  consideration  be  given  to 
consolidating   the   permanent   and   the 
temporary     debt    limits,    so    that     an 
administration  could  have  some  incen- 
tive to  stay  within  that  limit.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  stay  within  the  debt  limita- 
tion we  now  have,  because  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  wipe  out  In  a  year's  time  a  $78 
billion      temporary      additional        in- 
debtedness, in  addition  to  the  $400  bil- 
lion. I  hope  that  some  consideration  will 
be    given    that    suggestion,    because    I 
believe  we  see  a  precedent  sought  to  be 
established   with   respect   to   this   must 
legislation  of  extending  the  debt  limita- 
tion or  debt  authorization — actually.  It 
is  an  authorization,  rather  than  a  limita- 
tion, but  It  Is  t)oth,  I  suppose — whereby 
each  time  they  come  in  with  that  must 
legislation,  it  gives   those   who  have   a 
proposal  that  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
two  feet,  that  they  are  willing  to  put  in  as 
a  separate  bill,  an  opportunity  to  tack 
it  on  to  this  must  legislation,  as  they 
have  done  with  this  political  campaign 
handout  of  $7.5  million  to  each  fellow 
who  happens  to  want  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent and  raises  $100,000. 

If  we  are  Interested  In  a  proper 
handling  of  this  matter  and  the  preven- 
tion of  changing  our  entire  governmental 
setup  and  governmental  institutions  and 
processes,  we  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  consolidating  these  two  debt 
limitations. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Repoiit    on    thb    Status    or    the    Nationai. 
Wnj)EBNESS  Prcsekvation  Btsttm 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  the  ninth 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  the  Nationai 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  covering  the 
calendar  year  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
CoNT«ACT  Award  Dates  or  the  Dei>a«tment 
or  DKrcNSE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
listing  of  contract  award  dates  for  the  pe- 
riod   November    16,    1973.    to    February    16. 
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1974  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Major  NATtmAi,  Qas  Pipelines 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  transmitting  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  a  map 
entitled  "Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  June 
30,  1973"  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Repo*t  or  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corp. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corp.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  number  of 
passengers  and  the  performance  of  trains 
operated  for  the  month  of  October  1973 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

International  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  international  agreements  other 
than  treaties  entered  Into  during  the  pre- 
vious 60  days  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  conunittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  979.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Springfield  Armory  Nationai 
Historic  Site,  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-690) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  Nationai  Lakeshore,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  November  6,  1966 
(Rept.  No.  93-591). 

S.  903.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  the  names  of  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  the  list  of  the  48  States  Inscribed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Lincoln  Nationai 
Memorial  (Rept.  No.  93-593) . 

S.  1039.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  additional  costs  of  land  acquisition  for 
the  Nationai  Park  System  (Rept.  No.  93-593) . 

S.J.  Res.  133.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  American  In- 
dian Policy  Review  Commission  (Rept.  No. 
93-694). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  without 
recommendation : 

S.  2611.  A  bin  to  Insure  the  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  laws  and  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  Justice;  establish  an  Independent 
Special  Prosecutor  (Rept.  No.  93-696). 

By  Mr.  HRDSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2642.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Indep>endent 
Special  Prosecution  Office,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses   (Rept    No    93-596). 

By  Mr.  BENT8EN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,   without  amendment: 

H.R.  974.  An  act  designating  the  Texar- 
kana  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur 
River  as  the  "Wright  Patman  Dam  and 
Lake"  (Rept.  No.  93-697). 


AUTHORFTV'  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMKF.C'E  TO  REPORT  A  BILL 
ON  THE   RAIL  CRISIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccwisent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  authorized  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  report  its  bill  on  the  rail 
crisis,  the  Rail  Services  Act  of  1973,  and 


that  the  bill  and  certain  explanatory 
Information  be  printed  in  the  Record 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  report 
be  filed  not  later  than  December  7.  1973. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  and  explanatory  statement  are 
as  follows: 

S.  2767 

A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  and  efficient  rail  serv- 
ices in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  region 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— FORMAL  PROVISIONS 

SHORT    title    and    TABLE    OP    CONTENTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Rail  Services  Act  of  1973". 
(b)   Table  op  Contents. — 

TITLS   1 ^formal    provisions 

Sec.  101.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  102.  Declaration  of  policy. 
Sec.  103.  Definitions. 

TITLE    n GOVERNMENT    NATIONAL 

RAILWAY    ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  201.  Formation  and  structure. 

Sec.  202.  General  p>ower8  and  duties  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  203.  Access  to  Information. 

Sec.  204.  Reports. 

Sec.  206.  Rail  Emergency  Planning  Office. 

Sec.  206.  Final  system  plan. 

Sec.  207.  Adoption  of  final  system  plan. 

Sec.  208.  Review  by  Congress. 

Sec.  209.  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  210.  Obligations  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  211.  Loans. 

Sec.  212.  Records,  audit,  and  examination. 

Sec.  213.  Emergency  assistance  pending  im- 
plementation. 

Sec.  214.  Authorizations  for  appropriations. 

Sec.  216.  Maintenance  and  improvement  of 
plant. 

TITLE    rn — UNITED    RAIL    CORPORATION 

Sec.  301.  Formation  and  structure. 

Sec.  302.  General  powers  of  the  Corporation. 

Sec.  303.  Valuation   and  conveyance  of  rail 

proi>ertles. 
Sec.  304.  Termination  of  rail  service. 

TTTLK    TV LOCAL    RAIL    SERVICES 

Sec.  401.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  402.  Rail  service  continuation  subsidies. 
Sec.  403.  Acquisition   and   maintenance   as- 
sistance. 

TITLE    V EQUIPMENT    IMPROVEMENT 

Sec.  501.  Formal  provisions. 

Sec.  502.  Obligation  Guarantee  Board. 

Sec.  503.  Guarantee  of  equipment  obliga- 
tions. 

Sec.  504.  Issuance  of  notes  or  obligations. 

Sec.  506.  Audit  of  transactions. 

Sec.  606.   Default. 

Sec.  507.  Nationai  Rolling  Stock  Informa- 
tion System. 

Sec.  608.  Utilization  measurement  and  over- 
sight. 

Sec.  509.  Prerequisites  to  establishment. 

Sec.  610.  Railroad  Equipment  Authority. 

Sec.  61 1 .  General  powers  of  the  Authority. 

Sec.  512.  Financing. 

Sec.  513.  Conversion  to  private  ownership. 

Sec.  614.  Information  system. 

Sec.  615.  Use  of  equipment  supplied  by  the 
Authority. 

Sec.  516.  Commission  review. 

Sec.  517.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  618.  Annual  report. 

Sec  619.  Protective  arrangements  for  em- 
ployees. 


TITLE  VI— EMPLCTEE  PROTECTION 
Sec.  601.  Definitions. 
Sec.  602.  Offers  of  employment. 
Sec.  603.  Assignment  of  work. 
Sec.  604.  Oillectlve  bargaining  agreements. 
Sec.  606.  Employee  protection. 
Sec.  606.  Performance  of  work. 
Sec.  607.  Arbitration. 
Sec.  608.  Acquiring  railroads. 
Sec.  609.  Payment  of  benefits. 
Sec.  610.  Work  rules  study. 
Sec.  611.  Employee  displacement  study. 
Jr    TITLE  Vn— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
pec.  701.  Relationship  to  other  laws. 
Sec.  702.  Annual  evaluation  by  the  Secretary. 
Sec.  703.  Freight  rates  for  recyclables. 
Sec.  704.  Separability. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 
Sec.  102.  (a)  F^NDiNcs.^The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  Essential  rail  service  In  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast  regions  of  the  United  States 
Is  provided  by  railroads  which  are  today  in- 
solvent and  attempting  to  undergo  reorga- 
nization under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

(2)  This  essential  raU  service  Is  threat- 
ened with  cessation  or  significant  curtail- 
ment because  of  the  InabUliy  of  the  trustees 
of  such  railroads  to  formulate  acceptable 
plans  of  reorganization.  This  rail  service  Is 
operated  over  raU  properties  which  were  ac- 
quired for  a  public  use,  but  which  have  been 
permitted  to  deteriorate  and  now  require  ex- 
tensive rehabilitation  and  modernization. 

(3)  The  public  convenience  and  necessity 
require  adequate  and  efficient  rail  service  In 
this  region  and  throughout  the  Nation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  commerce,  the  national 
defense,  the  environment,  and  the  service 
requirements  of  passengers,  United  States 
mall,  shippers.  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, and  consumers. 

(4)  Continuation  and  Improvement  of  es- 
sential rail  service  in  this  region  Is  also  nec- 
essary to  preserve  and  maintain  adequate 
nationai  rail  services  and  an  efficient  nationai 
rail  tran^ortatlon  system. 

(5)  Rail  service  and  rail  transportation 
offer  economic  and  environmental  advan- 
tages with  respect  to  land  use,  air  poUutlon, 
noise  levels,  energy  efficiency  and  conserva- 
tion, resource  allocation,  safety,  and  cost  per 
ton-mile  of  movement  to  such  extent  that 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  nation- 
wide of  adequate  and  efficient  rail  service  Is 
In  the  national  Interest. 

(6)  These  needs  cannot  be  met  without 
substantial  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  Purposes. — It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  Congress  In  this  Act  to 
provide  for — 

(1)  the  Identification  of  a  rail  service  sys- 
tem in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  region 
which  Is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  and 
service  requirements  of  this  region  and  of 
the  national  rail  transportation  system; 

(2)  the  restructuring  of  railroads  in  this 
region  Into  an  economically  viable  8]retem 
capable  of  providing  adequate  and  efficient 
rail  service  to  the  region; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  the  Government 
Nationai  Railway  Association,  with  enumer- 
ated powers  and  re.sponsibllitles; 

(4)  the  establishment  of  the  United  Rail 
Corporation,  with  enumerated  powers  and 
responsibilities; 

(5)  assistance  to  States  and  local  and  re- 
gional transportation  authorities  for  con- 
tinuation of  local  ran  services  threatened 
with  cessation; 

(6)  loan  guarantees  for  railroad  equip- 
ment acquisitions  and  incentives  for  Im- 
proved utilization  of  railroad  roUlng  stock; 
and 

(7)  necessary  Federal  financial  assistance 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  general 
taxpayer. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act  (unless  other- 
wise provided  in  title  V  of  this  Act)  — 
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(1)  "AMOcUtlon"  means  tbe  Oovcmment 
National  Railway  AssocUUon,  astabllabed 
under  section  201  of  thla  Act. 

(2)  "Commisalon"  means  the  Interst«t« 
Commerce  Commission. 

(3)  "Corporation"  means  the  nlted  Ball 
Corporation,  established  under  section  301 
of  ihls  Act. 

(4)  "Ellectlve  date  of  the  final  system 
plan"  means  the  date  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress  approving  and  setting  forth 
tbe  maximum  obligatlonat  auihont;  of  the 
Association  for  purpobes  of  Implementing  the 
final  system  plan  or  any  revised  final  system 
plan  which  has  been  deemed  approved  by 
Congress,  in  accordance  with  section  208  of 
this  Act. 

(5)  "Employee  stock  ownership  plan"* 
means  a  technique  of  corporate  finance  that 
uses  a  stock  bonus  trust  or  a  company  stock 
money  purchase  pension  trust  which  quail- 
flea  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S  C.  401(a))  In 
connection  with  the  financing  of  corporate 
Improvements,  transfers  In  the  ownership  of 
corporate  asaets.  and  other  capital  require- 
ments of  a  corporal  ton  and  which  Is  designed 
to  buUd  beneficial  equity  ownership  of  shares 
In  the  employer  corporation  Into  Its  em- 
ployees substantially  in  proportion  to  their 
relative  Incomes,  without  requiring  any  cash 
outlay,  any  reduction  In  pay  or  other  em- 
ployee benefits,  or  the  surrender  of  any  other 
rights  on  the  part  of  s\ich  employees. 

(6)  "Pinal  system  plan"  means  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Association  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  206  of  this 
Act. 

(7)  "Includes"  should  be  read  as  if  the 
phras«  "hut  Is  not  limited  to"  wen  also  set 
forth. 

(8)  "Ofllce"  means  the  Rail  emergency 
Planning  Office,  established  under  section  205 
of  this  Act. 

(9)  "Profitable  railroad"  means  a  railroad 
which  la  not  a  railroad  In  reorganization. 
The  term  does  not  include  the  Corporation, 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
or  a  railroad  owned,  leased,  or  controlled  by 
a  railroad  In  reorganization  In  the  region. 

(10)  "RaU  properties"  means  assets  or 
rights  owned,  leased,  or  otherwise  con- 
trolled by  a  railroad  which  are  used  or  use- 
ful In  rail  transportation  service. 

(11)  "Railroad"  meaxis  a  common  carrier 
by  raUroad  as  defined  in  section  1(3)  of  part 
I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  V S.C 
1  (3 1 ) .  The  term  includes  the  Corporation  and 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

(12)  "Railroad  In  reorganization"  means  a 
railroad  which  is  subject  to  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding  and  which  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  a  court  to  be  reorganlzable  on  an 
income  basis  within  a  reasonable  time  pur- 
suant to  section  207(b)  of  this  Act.  A  "bank- 
ruptcy proceeding"  includes  a  proceeding 
pursuant  to  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U-S  C.  205)  or  an  equity  receivership  or 
equivalent  proceeding 

(13)  "Region"  means  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts. 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island.  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland. 
Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Mich- 
igan, and  Illinois:  the  District  of  Columbia: 
and  thoae  portions  of  contiguous  States  in 
which  are  located  rail  properties  owned  or  op- 
erated by  railroads  doing  business  primarily 
In  the  aJforementioned  Jurisdictions  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  by  order). 

(14)  ••Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  except  as  otherwise  Indi- 
cated. 

(15)  "State"  means  any  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

TITLB    II— OOVERNMKNT    NATIONAL 

RAILWAY    ABSOCIATlON 
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Sec  201.  (a)  E8tablibhmxmt — There  Is  es- 

tahl  lahed.  In  accordance  with  the  provlsloDS 


of  this  section,  an  incorporated  nonprofit  as- 
sociation to  be  known  as  the  Government  Na- 
tional Railway  Association. 

(b)  Administsatiom. — The  Association  shall 
be  dlrectt^d  by  a  Board  of  Directors.  The  in- 
dividuals designated,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)(2l  of  this  section,  as  the  Government 
members  of  such  Board  shall  be  deemed  the 
Incorporatora  of  the  Association  and  shall 
take  whatever  sUps  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  Association,  including  the  filing  of 
articles  of  incorporation. 

(c)  Stattts. — The  Association  shall  be  a 
government  corporation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia subject,  to  the  extent  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  this  title,  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  29-1001  et  seq  )  Kxcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vUed.  employees  of  the  Association  shall  not 
be  deemed  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Association  shall  have  succession 
until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress,  sbaU 
m.ilntaln  its  principal  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  res- 
ident of  the  District  of  (>3lumbla  with  respect 
to  venue  In  any  legal  proceeding. 

(d)  BosBO  or  DaucToas. — The  Board  of 
Directors  of  Aasoctatlon  shall  ccnslst  of  13 
Individuals,  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Chairman,  a  qualified  Individual 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate: 

(2)  four  Government  members,  who  shall 
be  the  Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  or  their  duly  authorized 
representatives:  and 

(3)  eight  nongovernment  members,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  following  basis — 

(A)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied tadlvlduals  who  are  representative  of 
profitable  railroads  reconunended  by  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  or  Its  suc- 
cessor: 

(Bi  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied individuals  who  are  representative  of 
railroad  labor  recommended  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  or   Its  successor: 

(C)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied individuals  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional   Governors    Conference; 

(D)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  Conference  of 
Mayors: 

(E)  two  to  be  selected  from  lists  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  by  shippers 
and  organlTatlons  representative  of  signi- 
ficant shipping  Interests  Including  small 
shippers; 

(Ft  one  to  be  selected  from  lists  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  by  consumer 
organizations,  community  organizations,  and 
recognized  cotuUmer  leaders:  and 

(O)  one  to  be  selected  from  lists  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  by  financial 
Institutions,  the  financial  community,  and 
recognized  financial  leaders. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  a  list  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  shall  consist  of  no  leas  than 
three  Individuals. 

Except  for  the  members  appointed  tinder 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  (A).  (B).  (E).  and 
( G ) ,  no  member  of  such  Board  may  have 
any  employment  or  other  direct  financial  re- 
lationship with  any  railroad.  A  member  of 
such  Board  who  Is  no  otherwise  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government  may  receive  $300 
per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  plus  reimbursement 
for  tra%'el.  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(e)  Ttmmb  or  Omrt — The  terms  of  office 
of  the  nongovernment  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  AssocUUon  first  taking 


office  shall  ex-itre  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  tune  of  nomination — two  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year;  two  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year;  and  four  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
of  such  Board  shall  be  6  years.  Successors  to 
members  of  such  Board  shall  be  appointed  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  members 
and.  except  In  the  case  of  government  mem- 
bers, shall  have  terms  of  office  expiring  .=  lx 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
terms  for  which  their  predecessors  were  ap- 
pointed. Any  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occvirrlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
any  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term. 

(f)  QuoatJM. — Seven  members  of  such 
Board,  including  three  of  the  nongovernment 
members,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  any  function  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

(g)  Prestoent. — The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  ABK)clatlon,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary,  shall  appoint  a  qualified  In- 
dividual to  serve  as  the  President  of  the 
Association  at  the  pleasure  of  such  Board. 
The  President  of  the  Association,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  such  Board,  shall  manage 
and  supervise  the  affairs  of  the  As.'^oclatlon. 

(h)  ExEctrnvx  CoMMTmnE.^ — The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  shall  have  an 
executive  committee  which  shall  consist  of 
the  Chairman  of  such  Bo«ird.  the  Secretary, 
and  three  other  members  who  vhall  be  se- 
lected by  the  members  of  such  Board. 

(1)  MiscELLAHBOus. —  (1)  The  Association 
thall  have  a  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 
recognized. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  the 
Association  with  such  offices,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  services  as  he  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  any  other  agency  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Association  or  the  Corix>ratlon 
rights  In  Intellectual  property  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  conduct  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Association  or  the  Corporation, 
to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  such  rights  and  to  the  extent  that  trans- 
fer Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(J)  Use  op  Names. — No  person,  except  the 
Association,  shall  hereafter  use  the  words 
"Government  National  Railway  Association" 
as  a  name  for  any  business  purpose.  No  per- 
son, except  the  corporation  directed  to  be 
established  tinder  section  301  of  this  Act, 
shall  hereafter  use  the  words  "United  Rail 
Corporation"  as  a  name  for  any  business  pur- 
pose. Violations  of  these  provisions  may  be 
enjoined  by  any  court  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion In  an  action  commenced  by  the  Associa- 
tion or  the  Corporation  In  any  such  action, 
the  Association  or  the  Corporation  may  re- 
cover any  actual  damages  flowing  from  such 
violation,  and.  In  addition,  shall  be  entitled 
to  punitive  damages  (regardless  of  the  exist- 
ence or  nonexistence  of  actual  damage),  not 
to  exceed  $100  for  each  day  during  which 
such  violation  was  committed.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction over  actions  broucrht  under  this  sub- 
section, without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties. 

GENES  AL    POWEWS    AWD    DTTriES    Of    THE 
ASSOCIATTOJ* 

Sec  202.  (a)  Oentral. — To  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Association  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  engage  In  the  preparation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  final  system  plan; 

(2)  Issue  obligations  under  section  210 
of  this  Act  and  make  loans  under  section  211 
of  this  Act: 

(3)  provide  assistance  to  States  and  local 
or  regional  tran^wrtatlon  authorities  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  402  or  403  of  this  Act; 

(4)  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  defend. 
In  the  name  of  the  Association  and  through 
Its  own  attorneys;  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal 
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bylaws  governing  the  c^>eraUon  of  the  As- 
sociation and  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  authority 
granted  under  this  Act;  conduct  Its  affairs, 
carry  on  operations,  and  maintain  offices: 

(5)  appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and  as- 
sign the  duties  of  such  attorneys,  agents, 
consultants,  and  other  full-time  and  part- 
time  employees  as  It  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate: Provided,  That  (1)  no  officer  of 
the  Association.  Including  the  Chairman,  may 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
that  prescribed  for  level  I  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5312  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code:  and  (2)  no  Individual  may  hold 
a  position  In  violation  of  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  to  avoid  con- 
flicts of  Interest  and  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  public: 

(6)  acquire  and  hold  such  real  and  per- 
sonal property  as  It  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  Its  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  and  may  dispose  of  any 
such  property  held  by  It; 

(7)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  request  the 
assistance  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  su- 
pervising or  consulting  on  any  construction, 
reconstruction.  Installation,  or  other  Im- 
provements financed  by  any  obligations  Is- 
sued or  loans  made  by  the  Association.  Such 
Improvements  may  Include  rights-of-way. 
bridges,  tunnels,  grade  crossings,  signals  and 
other  safety-related  equipment,  and  tracks, 
and  other  facilities  used  or  capable  of  being 
used  In  rail  transportation  service  or  In  ways 
ancillary  to  such  service.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  direct  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Association,  the 
Corporation,  or  any  entity  designated  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  206(c)  (1)  (C)  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(8)  consult  with  representatives  of  sci- 
ence, Industry,  agriculture,  labor,  environ- 
mental protection  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions, and  other  groups,  as  It  deems  advisa- 
ble; and 

(9)  enter  Into  contracts,  execute  Instru- 
ments, Incur  liabilities,  and  do  all  things 
necssary,  appropriate,  or  Incidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  Its  affairs  and  the 
prudent  exercise  of  Its  responsibilities.  In- 
cluding protecting  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Investment  or  Funds. — Uncommitted 
moneys  of  the  Association  shall  be  kept  m 
cash  on  hand  or  on  deposit,  or  Invested  in 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  guaran- 
teed thereby,  or  In  obligations,  participations, 
or  other  Investments  which  are  lawful  In- 
vestments for  fiduciary,  trust,  or  public 
funds. 

(c)  Exemption  Fsom  Taxation. — The  As- 
sociation, Including  Its  franchise,  capital  re- 
serves, surplus,  security  holdings,  and  In- 
come shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now 
or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States, 
any  commonwealth,  territory,  dependency,  or 
possession  thereof,  or  by  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  except  that  any  real 
property  of  the  Association  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according  to 
Its  value  as  other  real  property  Is  taxed. 

(d)  Annual  Report. — The  Association  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  on  all  activities  of  the  Association  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Each  such  re- 
port shall  Include:  (1)  the  Association's 
statement  of  specific  and  detailed  objectives 
for  the  activities  and  programs  conducted 
and  assisted  under  this  Act;  (2|  statements 
of  the  Association's  conclusions  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  activities  and  programs 
In  meeting  the  stated  objectives  and  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  measured  through  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  (3)  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  any  changes  or 
additional  legislative  action  deemed  neces- 
sary or  desirable;    (4)    a  statistical  compila- 


tion of  the  obligations  Issued,  loans  made, 
and  equipment  obligations  guaranteed  under 
this  Act;  (5)  a  summary  of  outstanding  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Association,  In  order 
of  priority;  (6)  all  other  Information  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  this  Act;  (7)  an 
evaluation  of  the  current  state  of  rail  serv- 
ices In  the  United  States,  by  regions;  and  (8) 
the  Association's  projections  and  plans  for 
Its  activities  and  programs  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

(e)  BcDCETT. — The  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Association  In  the  discharge  of 
Its  functions  shall  not  be  Included  In  the 
totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
annual  expenditure  and  net  lending  (budget 
outlays)  limitations  Imposed  on  a  budget  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Association  shall  transmit  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  program  ac- 
tivities and  for  administrative  expers!>s  of 
the  Association.  The  Chairman  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  the  amount  of  net 
lendmg  of  the  Association,  which  would  be 
Included  in  the  totals  of  the  budgets  of  the 
United  States  Government,  if  the  Associa- 
tion's activities  were  not  excluded  from  those 
totals  as  a  result  of  this  section. 

(f)  AccotrNTABn,rTT . — Section  201  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  866)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
In  the  last  clause  thereof  and  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  at  the  thereof 
the  following:  ",  (8)  the  Government  Na- 
tional Railway  Association.". 

ACCESS    TO    information 

Sec.  203.  Each  railroad  shall  mamtaln  and 
make  available  such  records,  make  and  sub- 
mit such  reports,  and  provide  such  data, 
materials,  or  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Office,  or  the  Association  shall 
reasonably  require  or  request  which  Is  rele- 
vant to  any  function  under  this  Act.  Any 
officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  Office,  or  the 
President  of  the  Association,  upon  present- 
ing appropriate  credentials  and  a  written 
notice  of  Inspection  authority,  Is  authorized 
to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times,  records, 
papers,  processes,  rolling  stock,  equipment, 
or  facilities  cf  any  such  railroad  In  further- 
ance of  any  such  function.  The  Secretary, 
the  Office,  and  the  Association,  or  any  duly 
authorized  officer  or  employee  thereof,  may 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  such 
function,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require  by  subpoena  or  other 
order  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence as  Is  deemed  advisable.  Subpenas 
shall  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  Office,  or  the 
President  of  the  Association  and  may  be 
served  by  any  duly  designated  Individual.  In 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  such 
a  subpoena  or  order  by  any  person  who  re- 
sides. Is  found,  or  transacts  business  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  such  district  court  shall,  upon 
the  petition  of  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of 
the  Office,  or  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  per- 
son an  order  requiring  such  person  to  com- 
ply forthwith.  Failure  to  obey  such  an  order 
Is  punishable  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

reports 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Preparation. —  (1)  Within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  comprehensive 
repyort  containing  his  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  geographic 
zones  within  the  region  at  and  between 
which  rail  service  should  be  provided  and 
the  criteria  upon  which  such  conclusions 
and  recommendations  are  based;  and  (2* 
within  300  days  after  the  date  of  enactmer'* 


of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  containing  his  conclu- 
sions with  respect  to  essential  rail  services 
within  the  Nation  In  the  area  outside  the 
region,  and  his  recommendations  as  to  the 
geographic  zones  at  and  between  which  rail 
service  should  be  provided.  The  Secretary 
may  use  as  a  basis  for  the  identification  of 
such  geographic  zones  the  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas,  groups  of  such  areas, 
counties,  or  groups  of  counties  having  sim- 
ilar economic  characteristics  such  as  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  farming. 

(b)  Submission. — Upon  completion,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  the  reports  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  the  Office, 
the  Association,  the  Governor  and  public 
utilities  commission  of  each  State  studied 
m  the  report,  local  governments,  consumer 
organizations,  environmental  groups,  the 
public,  and  the  Congress.  The  Secretary  shall 
further  cause  a  copy  of  each  report  to  be 
published   In   the   Federal    Register. 

(c)  Transportation  Policy. — Within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  formulate  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  national  transportation  policy. 
The  Secretary  shall  consider  all  relevant  fac- 
tors In  formulating  this  national  transpor- 
tation policy.  Including  the  need  for  co- 
ordinated development  and  Improvement  of 
all  modes  of  transportation,  and  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  priority  which  should  be 
assigned  to  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  each  such  mode. 

RAIL,    EMXRGENCY     PLANNING     OFFICE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Establishment. — There  Is 
established  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  new  Office  In  the  Commission  to  be 
known  as  the  RaU  Emergency  Planning  Office. 
The  Office  shall  Junction  continuously  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall 
cease  to  exist  5  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  Office  shall  be 
administered  by  a  director. 

(b)  Director. —  (li  The  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  with  the  concurrence  of  5 
members  of  the  Commission  and  shall  take 
office  upon  Issuance  of  a  resolution  endorsing 
such  appointment  by  both  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  admin- 
ister Eind  be  responsible  for  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Office  from 
the  date  he  takes  office  unless  removed  for 
cause  by  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  to  be  set  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  clsisslficatlon.  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  but  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  G.S-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(c)  DuTTEs — The  Office  shall,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Secretary  and  the  Associa- 
tion— 

(1)  study  and  evaluate  the  Secretary's  re- 
port on  rail  services  In  the  region  required 
under  section  204(a)(1)  of  this  title  and 
shall  solicit,  study,  and  evaluate  the  views 
with  respect  to  present  and  future  rail  ser%'- 
Ice  needs  of  the  region  from  Governors  of 
States  within  the  region;  mayors  and  chief 
executives  of  political  subdivisions  within 
such  States;  shippers;  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense: manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  re- 
tailers within  the  region;  consumers  of  goods 
and  products  shipped  by  rail;  and  all  other 
lnt<> rested  persons  The  Office  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  public  hearings  to 
solicit  comments  on  such  report  and  to  re- 
ceive such  views; 

(2)  prepare  a  detailed — 

(A)  Information  survey  of  existing  rail 
services  In  the  region,  Including  patterns  of 
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trafflc  movement,  tnUBc  density  over  Identi- 
fied Lmes.  pertinent  casta  and  revenues  ol 
line*,  plant,  equlpntent.  (acUltlea  (Including 
yards  and  tennlnala).  and  property  sultabls 
(or  rail  services  in  the  region. 

(B)  economic  and  operational  study  and 
analysis  of  present  and  future  rail  servlcs 
needa  In  the  region,  talcing  Into  account  the 
reports,  views,  and  comment*  received  under 
paragraph  f  1 1  of  this  subaectloo;  the  nature 
and  volume  of  the  trofHc  In  the  region  now 
being  moved  by  rail  or  likely  to  be  moved 
by  rail  in  the  future;  the  extent  to  which 
available  alternative  modes  of  tran^>ortation 
could  move  such  trafflc  as  Is  now  carried  by 
raUroads  in  reorganization:  the  relative  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  costs  that 
would  be  involved  In  the  us«  of  such  avail- 
able alternative  modes.  Including  energy  re- 
source costs;  and  the  competitive  or  other 
ejects  on  profitable  railroads; 

(C)  study  of  methods  of  achieving  econo- 
mies In  the  cost  of  rail  system  operations  In 
the  region  Including  consolidation,  pooling, 
and  Joint  use  or  operation  of  lines,  faculties, 
and  operating  equipment;  relocation,  reha- 
bilitation and  modernization  of  equipment, 
trade,  and  other  facilities;  and  abandonment 
of  lines  consistent  with  meeting  needs  and 
service  requirements;  together  with  an  eval- 
uation of  the  anticipated  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  costs  and  benefits  of  each 
such  method; 

(D)  study  of  raU  passenger  services  In  the 
region.  In  terms  of  scope  and  quality: 

(E)  study  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  any 
change  proposed  in  the  Secretary's  report 
required  under  section  304(a)(1)  of  this 
Act  or  any  views  or  comments  received  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection; 

(P»  study  of  the  effect  on  rallroiul  em- 
ployees of  any  restructuring  of  raD  services 
m  the  region:  and 

(Ol  report  to  be  submttred  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Association  and  published 
in  the  pyderal  Register.  Such  report  shall 
Include  all  the  aforementioned  materliki  In 
this  subsection  together  with  a  preliminary 
IdentlBoatlon  on  a  map  of  the  region  the 
rail  services  system  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Office  would  best  satisfy  present  and 
future  rail  services  needs  la  the  region.  Such 
report  shall  be  submitted  within  340  days 
after  t^i«  date  of  establishment  of  the  Office: 

(31  solicit,  study,  and  evaluate  the  views 
of  all  government  officials  and  persons  who 
submitted  views,  reports,  or  testimony  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  the  report  prepared  by  the  Office 
under  paragraph   i2)(Ol   of  this  subsection: 

(4)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Oommis- 
slon,  the  Ck^nt^ss.  and  the  Association  Its 
proposal  for  the  preliminary  system  plan 
within  300  days  after  the  date  of  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office.  Such  proposal  shall 
be  designed  to  meet  all  of  the  requirements 
of  section  306  of  this  Act; 

(5)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Congress,  and  the  Assoc istlon  lU 
•valuation  and  critique,  together  with  de- 
tailed reasons  and  recommended  altematlvea 
fcr  provisions  rejected,  of  the  preliminary 
system  plan  within  00  days  after  Its  adop- 
tion and  release  by  the  Associatloa  under 
section  a07(a)  at  this  Act; 

(6)  make  determinations  of  qualifications 
for  rail  service  continuation  subsidies  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (f)  of  tbla  sec- 
tion; and 

(71  perform  such  duties  as  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Executive  Committee,  or  the 
President  of  the  Association  shall  request 

(d)  Pow«aa. — The  Director  of  the  Office  Is 
subject  to  the  direction  of  and  shall  report 
to  such  member  of  the  (^immlssloD  as  the 
ChamnMi  thereof  sbaU  designate  The  Chair- 
man rafsy  designate  himself  as  that  mem- 
ber Such  Director  u  authorized,  with  the 
concurrence  of  such  member  or  the  Chair- 
man (In  case  of  disagreement)  of  the  Com- 
mission. 


ID  sppolnt.  Ox  the  compensation,  and  as- 
sign the  duties  of  employees  of  the  Office 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  gvzrvemtng  a|>pomttaents 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  to  procur* 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  authorized  under  section 
8109  of  title  S,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  taSO  a  day  for  qualified 
experts.  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  each  Independent 
regxilatory  agency  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  shall  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  a  request  to  furnish  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office,  upon  written  request,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basts  or  otherwise,  such  assist- 
ance as  such  Director  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Office.  Such  assistance  Includes  transfer  of 
personnel  with  their  consent  and  without 
prejudice  to  their  position  and  rating;  and 

(3)  enter  into,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  use.  6),  such  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  transaction.^  as  may 
be  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Office,  with  any  govern- 
ment or  person. 

(e)  Rrvirw  or  Commission. — Upon  the 
adoption  of  the  final  system  plan  by  the 
Association  under  section  307 ic)  and  the 
submlaslon  of  such  plan  to  Congress  under 
section  30e(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Commlssloo 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  evaluation 
and  critique  of  the  final  system  plan  deliv- 
ered to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  Its 
recommendation  with  respect  to  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  such  plan.  If  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  pass  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  It  does  not  favor  the 
plan,  the  Commission  shall  recommend  what 
changes.  If  any.  should  be  made  In  the  final 
.system  plan  and  the  res'^ons  therefor. 

(f)  C0I«TINUAT10M      AIVD      AaANt)ONME^^^ 

(I)  The  Office  shall  make  and  maintain  a 
list  of  Its  determinations  of  qualification  for 
rail  service  continuation  subsidies  A  copy 
of  such  ll-st  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Governors  of  the  States  in  the 
region  and  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  at  least  once  each  year. 

(3)  Rail  properties  qualified  for  rail  serv- 
ice continuation  subsidies  ar«— 

(A)  those  rail  properties  of  raUroads  in 
reorganization  which  are  not  Included  on 
the  final  system  plan; 

(B)  those  rail  properties  In  the  region 
which  have  been  or  are  suboequently  pur- 
chased, leased,  or  operated  by  a  State  agency 
or  with  respect  to  which  a  State  or  polttlcjU 
subdivision  thereof  has  Invested  substantial 
sums  for  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
rail  service: 

|C)  those  rail  properties  In  the  region  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commission  issues  a 
certificate  of  abandonment  effective  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and 

(D)  those  rail  properties  which  the  Office 
shall  find  to  have  been  constructively  aban- 
doned. A  finding  of  constructive  abandon- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  Office,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  In  the  region.  If  the  Office. 
In  Its  discretion,  determines  that  service  over 
a  particular  rail  property  has  been  permuted 
by  the  carrier  to  deteriorate  to  the  extent  that 
It  la  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  req\ilre- 
ments  of  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. 

(3)  The  Office  shall  assist  States  and  local 
and  regional  transportation  agencies  In  mak- 
ing determinations  whether  to  provide  rail 
service  continuation  subsidies  to  maintain  In 
operation  particular  rail  properties  by  r"»'t'"g 
advisory  determinations  upon  request  by  a 
State  as  to  whether  particular  rail  proper- 
ties are  suitable  for  rail  service  continuation 
subsldlss.  Such  advisory  determinations  shall 
be  oiads  od  th«  following  basis:  Rail  proper- 


ties are  suitable  If  the  cost  of  the  required 
subsidy  for  such  properties  per  year  to  the 
taxpayers  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  termination 
of  rail  senlce  over  such  properties  measured 
by  increased  fuel  consumption  and  opera- 
tional costs  for  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation, the  cost  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct In  terms  of  reduced  output  of  goods  and 
services,  the  cost  of  relocating  or  assisting 
through  unemployment,  retraining,  and  wel- 
fare benefits  to  Individuals  and  firms  ad- 
versely alTected  thereby,  and  the  cost  to  the 
environment  measured  by  damage  caused  by 
Increwed  pollution. 

riNAL     SYSTEM     TUM 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Goals. — The  final  system  plan 
shall  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
effectuate  the  following  goals: 

( 1 )  the  creation  of  a  financially  self-sus- 
taining rail  service  system  In  the  region: 

(2)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  rail  service  system  adequate  to  meet  the 
rail  transportation  needs  and  service  require- 
ments of  the  region; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  Improved  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service,  as  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  In  his  report  of  September 
1971.  entitled  "Recommendations  for  North- 
east Corridor  Transportation"; 

(4)  the  maximum  use  of  those  modes  of 
transportation  in  the  region  which  require 
the  smallest  amount  of  scarce  energy  re- 
sources and  of  those  modes  which  can  most 
efficiently  transport  energy  resources; 

(5)  the  stimulation  of  competition  In  the 
region  in  the  provision  of  transportation 
services; 

(61  the  achievement  In  the  region  of  any 
ambient  air  quality  standard  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42 
use   1857  et  seq  );  and 

(7)  the  movement  of  passengers  and  freight 
In  rail  transportation  the  region  In  the 
most  efficient  manner  consistent  with  safe 
operation. 

(b)  Factors. — The  final  system  plan  shall 
be  based  upon  due  consideration  of  all  fac- 
tors relevant  to  the  realization  of  the  goals 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Such  factors  Include  the  need  for  and  the 
cost  of  rehabilitation  and  modernization  of 
track,  equipment,  and  other  facilities;  meth- 
ods of  achieving  economies  In  the  cost  of 
rail  operations  In  the  region;  means  of 
achieving  rationalization  of  rail  servlcee 
and  the  rail  service  system  in  the  region; 
marketing  studies;  the  Impact  on  railroad 
employees;  consumer  needs;  trafflc  analysis; 
financial  studies;  and  any  other  factors 
Identified  by  the  Office  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  205(c)  of  this  Act  or  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  required  under  section  204 
(a)  (1)  of  thU  Act. 

(c)  Designations. — The  final  system  plan 
shall  designate — 

( 1 )  those  rail  properties  operated  by  any 
railroad  In  reorganization  in  the  region  and 
any  railroad  leased,  operated,  or  controlled 
by  any  railroad  In  reorganization  In  the  re- 
gion which — 

(A)  shall  be  operated  by  the  Corporation, 
and  shall  provide  which  rail  properties  are 
to  be  transferred  to  and  acquired  by  the 
Corporation   In  accordance  with   this  Act; 

(B)  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  a  profitable 
railroad  operating  in  the  region  and.  If  pur- 
chased, shall  be  operated  by  such  railroad 
and.  what  additions  to  or  changes  In  the 
designation  nf  rail  properties  to  be  acquired 
and  operated  by  the  Corporation  shall  be 
made  If  that  designated  profitable  railroad 
falls  to  purchase  such  pr  ipertlrs: 

(C)  shall  be  purchased  nr  leased  frnm  the 
Corporation  bv  the  National  Rallroa<l  Pas- 
senger Corporation  or  a  regional  transporta- 
tion authority  for  improvement  to  achieve 
the  goal  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)(3)  of 
this  secUon; 

(D)  may  be  purchased  or  leased  from  the 
Corporation  by  a  State  or  local  or  regional 
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transportation  authority  to  meet  the  needs 
of  commuter  and  Intercity  raU  passenger 
service:    and 

(E)  If  not  otherwise  required  to  be  oper- 
ated by  tlie  Corporation  or  any  other  rail- 
road, are  suitable  for  use  for  other  public 
purposes.  Including  highways,  other  forms  of 
transportation,  conservation,  energy  trans- 
mission, -education  or  health  care  facilities 
or  recreation.  In  carrying  out  this  para' 
graph,  the  Association  shall  solicit  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  State  and  the  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  within  the  region,  and  the 
general  public;  and 

(2)  which  rail  prof>ertles  of  profitable  rail- 
roads operating  In  the  region  shall  be  offered 
for  sale  or  lease  to  the  Corporation  and  which 
rail  properties  of  profitable  railroads  oper- 
ating in  the  region  may  be  offered  for  sale 
or  lease  to  other  profitable  railroads  oper- 
ating In  the  region  subject  to  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(d)  TBANSTEiis. — All  transfers  or  convey- 
ances pursuant  to  the  final  system  plan  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to, 
the  following  principles: 

( 1 )  All  rail  properties  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  by  trustees  of  a  railroad  In 
reorganization  or  by  any  railroad  leased, 
operated,  or  controlled  by  a  railroad  In  re- 
organization In  the  region  shall  be  trans- 
ferred In  exchange  for  value  In  the  form  of 
stock  and  other  securities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion (Including  obligations  of  the  Associa- 
tion) and  the  other  benefits  accruing  to  such 
railroad   by   reason   of   such   transfer. 

(2)  All  rail  properties  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
profitable  railroad  operating  In  the  region 
by  trustees  of  a  railroad  in  reorganization  or 
by  any  railroad  leased,  operated,  or  controlled 
by  a  railroad  In  reorganization  in  the  region 
shall  be  conveyed  in  exchange  for  compensa- 
tion from  the  profitable  railroad. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  acquisition  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  made  by  any  profitable  railroad 
operating  In  the  region  without  a  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  each  such  trans- 
action and  all  such  transactions  cumu- 
latively (A)  by  the  Association,  upon 
adoption  and  release  of  the  preliminary  sys- 
tem plan,  that  such  acquisition  or  acqui- 
sitions will  not  materially  impair  the  profit- 
ability of  any  other  profitable  railroad  or  of 
the  Corporation  and  (B)  by  the  Commission, 
which  shall  be  made  within  90  days  after 
adoption  and  release  by  the  Association  of 
the  preliminary  system  plan  that  such  ac- 
quisitions will  be  in  full  accord  and  comply 
with  the  provisions  and  standards  of  part  I, 
section  6  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
The  determination  by  the  Association  shall 
not  be  reviewable  Ln  any  court  The  deter- 
mination by  the  UomuiLs.sion  hhall  be  review- 
able only  In  the  special  court  Appeal  to  the 
special  court  shall  be  taken  witl.ln  10  days 
after  the  Commis.sion  makes  Its  determiua- 
tlon,  and  the  Bpenal  court  shall  complete  Its 
review  and  render  lus  decision  within  20  days 
after  such  appeal  Ls  t.aken  There  shall  be  no 
review  of  tlie  decision  of  the  special  court. 

(4)  Wliere  the  final  system  plan  designates 
specified  rail  properties  of  profitable  railroads 
operating  In  the  region  to  be  offered  for  sale 
or  lease  or  authorizes  them  to  be  offered  for 
sale  or  lease  to  a  profitable  railroad  or  profit- 
able railroads  operating  in  the  region  or  to 
the  Corporation,  such  designation  or  authori- 
zation shall  terminate  60  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  final  system  plan  unless  a 
binding  agreement  with  respec*  to  such 
properties  has  been  entered  Into  and  con- 
cluded by  that  date.  The  final  system  plan 
shall   designate   what   changes   or   additions 
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shall  be  made  If  contemplated  binding  agree- 
ments are  not  so  entered  Into  and  concluded. 
(5)  All  properties  sold  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  sections  206(c)(1)(C)  and  701 
(d)  of  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  at  a 
value  related  to  the  value  received  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  such  proper- 
ties. 

(e)  Corporation  FtATtmES. — The  final  sys- 
tem plan  shall  set  forth — 

( 1 )  pro  forma  earnings  for  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  reasonably  projected  and  consider- 
ing the  additions  or  changes  In  the  designa- 
tions of  rail  properties  to  be  operated  by  the 
Corporation  which  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (d)(4)  of  this  section: 

(2)  the  capital  structure  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, based  on  the  pro  forma  earnings  of 
the  Corporation  as  set  forth.  Including  such 
debt  capitalization  as  shall  be  reasonably 
deemed  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  public  Interest  with  respect  to  railroad 
debt  securities.  Including  the  adequacy  of 
coverage  of  fixed  charges:  and 

(3)  the  manner  In  which  employee  stock 
ownership  plans  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, be  utilized  for  meeting  the  capitali- 
zation requirements  of  the  CorpHsratlon,  tak- 
ing Into  account  (A)  the  relative  cost  savings 
compared  to  conventional  methods  of  corpo- 
rate finance;  (B)  the  labor  cost  savings;  (C) 
the  potential  for  minimizing  strikes  and  pro- 
ducing more  harmonious  relations  between 
lal>or  organizations  and  railway  manage- 
ment; (D)  the  projected  employee  dividend 
Incomes;  (E)  the  Impact  on  quality  of  serv- 
ice and  prices  to  railway  users;  and  (F)  the 
promotion  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  of 
creating  a  financially  self-sustaining  railway 
system  in  the  region  which  also  meets  the 
service  needs  of  the  region  and  the  Nation 

(f)  Valite. — The  final  system  plan  shall 
designate  the  value  of  all  rail  properties  to  be 
transferred  under  the  final  system  plan  and 
the  value  of  the  securities  and  other  benefits 
to  be  received  for  transferrli^.g  those  rail 
properties  to  the  Corporation  In  accordance 
with  the  final  system  plan. 

(g)  Other  Provisions — The  final  system 
plan  may  recommend  arranpements  among 
various  railroads  fur  Joint  vise  or  operation 
of  rail  properties  oii  a  .shared  ownership,  co- 
ojjeratlve.  pooled,  or  coiidommliim-type 
basis  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  final  .system  plan. 
The  final  system  plan  shali  also  make  such 
designations  as  are  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  402  or  40;i  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Oni-icATioNAL  AtTTUoRrrY — The  final 
system  plan  shall  set  forth  the  amount  of 
obligations  of  the  Association  which  are  nec- 
essary to  enable  it  to  implement  the  final 
system  plan. 

(1)  Terms  and  Conditions  or  SEctrxrnES. — 
The  final  system  plan  may  include  terms  and 
conditions  for  any  .securities  to  be  Issued  by 
the  Corporation  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Association  will  minimise  any  actual  or 
potential  debt  burden  on  the  Corporation. 
Such  terms  and  conditions  shall  not  become 
effective  without  amrmaUve  approval,  with  or 
without  modification,  by  Congress. 

ADOPTION    or    riNAL     SY.STTM     PLAN 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Prelxminart  System  Plan. — 
Within  300  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  shall  adopt  and 
release  a  preliminary  system  plan  prepared 
by  It  on  the  basis  of  reports  and  other  in- 
formation submitted  to  It  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Office,  and  interested  persons  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  on  the  basis  of  Its  own 
Investigations,  consultations,  research,  eval- 
uation, and  analysis  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Copies  of  the  preliminary  system  plan  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Association  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Office,  the  Governor  and  public  util- 
ity commission  of  each  State  In  the  region, 
the  Congress,  each  court  having  Jurisdiction 


over  a  railroad  in  reorganization  in  the  re- 
gion, the  special  court,  and  interested  per- 
sons, and  a  copy  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Association  shall  Invite 
and  afford  interested  persons  an  opporttxnlty 
to  submit  comments  on  the  preliminary  sys- 
tem plan  to  the  Association  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  release.  The  Secretary, 
the  Office,  and  the  Association  are  author- 
ized to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  prelimi- 
nary system  plan.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  In  the  case  of  hearings  held  or 
comments  or  recommendations  received  by 
the  Secretar>-  or  the  Office  on  the  preliminary 
system  plan,  the  Secretary  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  shall  submit  to  the  President  of 
the  Association  a  summary  and  analysis 
thereof  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  release  of  such  plan. 

(b)  Approval. — Within  90  days  after  the 
adoption  and  release  by  the  Association  of 
the  preliminary  system  plan  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  each  United 
States  district  court  or  other  court  having 
Jurisdiction  over  a  raUroad  in  reorganiza- 
tion shall  decide  whether  or  not  such  raU- 
road shall  be  reorganized  by  means  of  trans- 
ferring some  of  Its  rail  properties  to  the 
Corporation  purstiant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Because  of  the  strong  public  In- 
terest In  the  continuance  of  rail  transpwrta- 
tlon  In  the  region  pursuant  to  a  system  plan 
devised  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  each 
such  court  shall  order  that  reorganization 
be  proceeded  with  pursuant  to  this  Act  un- 
less It  finds  (1)  that  the  railroad  is  reorga- 
nlzable  on  an  lncc«ne  basts  within  a  reason- 
able time  under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  VS.C  205)  and  that  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  better  .served  by  such  a  re- 
organization than  by  a  reorganization  under 
this  Act.  or  (2)  that  reorganization  xinder 
this  Act  is  not  pos.slble  on  terms  which  would 
be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  estate  of  the 
railroad  m  reorganlzaUon  An  appeal  from  an 
order  made  under  this  section  may  be  made 
only  to  the  special  court.  Appeal  to  the  spe- 
cial court  shall  be  taken  wnihm  10  days  fol- 
lowing entry  of  an  order  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  the  special  court  shall  com- 
plete Its  review  and  render  ;-s  decision  within 
20  days  after  such  appeal  Is  taken  There 
shall  be  no  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
special  court. 

(c)  Adoption. — Within  420  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  executive 
committee  of  the  A.ssoriation  .--hall  prepare 
and  submit  a  final  .'-ystem  plan  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Directors  cf  the  Asso- 
ciation A  copy  of  such  suhmi.s.«;on  .shall  be 
simultaneously  presented  to  the  Commission. 
The  submls.'^lon  shall  reflect  evaluation  of  all 
responses  and  stimmanes  of  respon.ses  re- 
ceived, testimonv  at  any  public  hearings,  and 
the  results  of  additional  study  and  review. 
Wllhm  30  days  thereafter  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  As.soclation  shall  bv  a  majority 
vote  of  all  Its  members  approve  a  ftr.al  sys- 
tem plan  which  meets  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  206  of  this  title 

REVIEW     BY     CONGRESS 

Sec.  208  (a)  General — The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Association  shall  deliver  the 
final  system  plan  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate. 
The  final  system  plan  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  60 
calendat  days  of  coiitmuous  session  of  Con- 
gress alter  such  dale  of  transmittal  unless 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  pa^sses  a  resolution  during  such  pe- 
riod slating  that  it  does  not  favor  the  final 
system  plan:  Prorided.  That  the  Association's 
obllgatlonal  authority  as  set  forth  in  the 
final  system  plan  adopted  by  the  Association 
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and  submitted  to  Congress  shall  not  become 
effective  until  approved  las  submitted  or  as 
modified)  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

(b)  Rbvuzs  Plan. — li  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  As- 
sociation, with  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Secretary  and  tbe  Office,  shall 
prepare,  determine,  and  adopt  a  revised  final 
system  plan.  Each  such  revised  plan  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  review  pursuant  to 
subsection  <a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  COMPTTTATXON. — For  purpooes  of  this 
section — 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  of  Congress  Is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die:  and 

(3)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  60-day  pe- 
riod. 

JUDICIAL     RXVUW 

Sec.  308.  (a)  OiKnAi.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  final  system 
plan  which  Is  adopted  by  the  Association  and 
which  becomes  effective  after  review  by  the 
Congress  la  not  subject  to  review  by  any  court 
except  In  accordance  with  this  section.  After 
the  SLnal  system  plan  becomes  effective  under 
■ection  208  of  this  Act,  It  may  be  reviewed 
with  respect  to  matters  concerning  the  value 
of  the  rail  properties  to  be  conveyed  under 
the  plan  and  the  value  of  tbe  consideration 
to  be  received  for  such  properties. 

(b)  Spbciai.  Cot7«t.— Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  make  application  to  the  Judicial 
panel  on  multt-dlstrlct  litigation  autborlzed 
by  section  1407  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  for  the  consolidation  In  a  single,  three- 
judge  district  court  of  tbe  United  States  of 
all  judicial  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
final  system  plan.  Within  30  days  after  such 
application  Is  received,  the  panel  shall  make 
the  consolidation  in  a  district  court  (cited 
herein  as  the  "special  court")  which  the 
panel  determines  to  be  convenient  to  the 
parties  and  the  one  most  likely  to  be  able  to 
conduct  any  proceedings  under  this  section 
with  the  least  delay  and  tbe  greatest  possible 
fairness  and  ability.  Such  proceedings  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  special  court  which 
shall  be  composed  of  three  Federal  judges 
who  shall  be  selected  by  the  panel,  except 
that  none  of  the  judges  selected  may  be 
a  judge  assigned  to  a  proceeding  mvolv- 
Ing  any  railroad  in  reorganlsauon  m  the 
region  under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  use  306i  The  special  court  U  au- 
thorlaed  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  district 
Judge  In  any  judicial  district  with  respect  to 
such  proceedings  and  such  powers  shall  In- 
clude those  of  a  reorganization  court.  The 
special  court  shall  have  the  power  to  convey 
rail  properties  of  railroads  owned,  operated, 
or  oontniUed  by  a  raUroad  in  reorganisation 
In  tbe  rsflon.  The  panel  may  issue  rules  for 
tbe  conduct  of  Its  functions  under  this  sub- 
section. No  determination  by  the  panel  under 
this  subsection  may  be  reviewed  In  any  court. 

(C)     DZLJVCBT  or  Pl^M   TO  SPSCIAI.  COUBT. 

within  00  days  after  Its  effective  date,  the 
Association  shall  deliver  a  certified  copy  of 
the  final  system  plan  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Association  and  become  effective  after 
review  by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  to  the  special  court  and  shall  certify 
to  the  special  court — 

( 1 )  which  rail  properties  of  the  respective 
railroads  in  reorganisation  In  the  region  and 
of  any  railroad  leased,  operated,  or  controlled 
by  such  railroads  In  reorganlEatlon  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation.  In  acosrdance 
with  the  Anal  system  plan: 

(3)  which  rail  properties  of  the  respective 
railroads  in  reorganization  in  the  region  are 
to  be  conveyed  to  profitable  railroads.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  llnal  system  plan. 

(3)  which  rail  praf)«rtlea  o<  profitable  rail- 
roads In  the  region  shall  be  offered  for  sale 
or  lease  to  the  Corporation  and  which  rail 


properties  of  profitable  railroads  in  the  region 
may  be  offered  for  sale  or  lease  to  other 
profitable  railroads: 

(4)  the  amount,  terms,  and  value  erf  the 
securities  of  the  Corporation  (Including  any 
obligations  of  the  Association)  to  be  ex- 
changed for  those  rail  properties  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  the 
final  system  plan  and  as  indicated  In  para- 
graph  111    of  this  subsection:   and 

(5)  that  the  transfer  of  rail  properties  In 
exchange  for  securities  of  the  Corporation 
(Including  any  obligations  of  the  Associa- 
tion) and  other  benefits  is  fair  and  equitable 
and  In  the  public  interest  In  accordance  with 
the  standards  applicable  to  the  approval  of 
a  plan  of  reorganization  or  a  step  in  such 
a  plan  under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  use  306). 

(d)  BANK>tn>TCT  Courts. — Within  00  days 
after  Its  effective  date,  the  Association  shall 
deliver  a  certified  copy  of  the  final  system 
plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation and  become  effective  after  review 
by  the  Congress  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
to  each  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  any  other  court  having  jurisdiction  over 
a  railroad  m  reorganization  in  the  region  and 
shall  certify  to  each  such  court — 

(  1 )  which  rail  properties  of  that  railroad 
In  reorganization  are  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  under  the  final  system  plan; 
and 

(3)  which  rail  properties  of  that  railroad 
In  reorganization.  If  any.  are  to  be  conveyed 
to  profitable  rallroeuls  operating  In  the 
region,    under   the   final   system  plan. 

OBI.ICATtONS    or   THX    ASSOCIATION 

Skc.  310.  (a)  OcMBtAi.. — To  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  of  title  III  of  this 
Act.  the  Association  Is  authorized  to  issue 
bonds,  debentures.  tr\ist  certificates,  securi- 
ties, or  other  obligations  (herein  cited  as 
"obligations")  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. Such  obligations  shall  have  such  ma- 
turities and  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  inter- 
est as  are  determined  by  the  Association  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  obligations  shall  be  redeemable  at  tbe 
option  of  the  Association  prior  to  maturity 
In  the  manner  stipulated  in  each  such  obli- 
gation, and  tnay  be  purchased  by  tbe  Asso- 
ciation in  the  open  market  at  a  price  which  Is 
reasonable. 

(b)  Maximum  Oblicatiomal  AuTHOBrrT  — 
The  aggregate  amount  of  obligations  of  the 
Association  Issued  under  this  section  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  the  obligatlonal  authority  affirma- 
tively approved  by  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress. 

(c)  OcASAirms. — The  Secretary  shall 
guarantee  the  payment  of  principal  and  In- 
terest on  all  obligations  Issued  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  accordance  with  this  Act  and 
which  the  Association  requests  be  guaran- 
teed 

(di  VALmmr — No  obligation  issued  by  the 
Association  under  this  section  shall  be  termi- 
nated, canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked,  except 
In  accordance  with  lawful  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Association.  Such 
an  obligation  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  it  Is  In  compliance  with  this  section, 
has  been  approved,  and  Is  legal  as  to  prin- 
cipal. Interest,  and  other  terms.  An  obliga- 
tion of  the  Association  shall  be  valid  and 
Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  a  holder, 
except  as  to  fraud,  duress,  mutual  mistake  of 
fact,  or  material  misrepresentation  by  or  In- 
volvmg  such  holder 

(e)  Tsx  SBcmxTAsr  or  ths  Tbkasitrt — If 
at  any  time  the  moneys  available  to  the 
Secretary  are  insufllclent  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  his  responsibilities  under  sut>sec- 
tlon  (c>  o€  tbts  section,  he  shAll  Issue  notes 
or  other  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 


tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  T^asiiry.  Such  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compa- 
rable maturities  during  the  month  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  such  obligations.  TTie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  such  obligations  and 
for  such  purpose  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended  The 
purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  such  Act  are  extended  to  Include  any 
purchase  of  notes  or  other  obligations  issued 
under  this  subsection.  At  any  tme.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  sell  any  such  obli- 
gations, and  all  sales,  purchases,  and  re- 
demptions of  such  obligations  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(f)  AtTTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS  — 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  such  amounts  as  are 
necessary  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  arising  under  this  section. 

(g)  Lawttji,  Investments. — All  obligations 
issued  by  the  Association  shall  be  lawful  In- 
vestments and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  the 
Investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  under 
the  authority  and  control  of  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  or  officers  thereof.  All 
such  obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  exempt  securities  within  the 
meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

LOANS 

S«c.  311  (a)  Oemcral. — The  Association  is 
authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  it  shall  prescribe,  to  make  loans  to 
the  Corporation,  tbe  National  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation,  a  regional  transportation  au- 
thority, and  other  railroads  In  the  region,  for 
purposes  of  assisting  In  the  Implementation 
of  the  final  system  plan,  and  to  railroads  out- 
side the  region  which  are  threatened  with  In- 
solvency In  the  absence  of  such  loans.  No 
such  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Association  to 
a  railrocul  unless  such  loems  shall,  where  ap- 
plicable, be  treated  as  an  exp>en8e  of  admin- 
istration. The  rights  referred  to  In  the  last 
sentence  of  section  77 (J)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  vac  206(j)  )  shall  In  no  way  be  af- 
fected by  this  Act.  In  making  loans  to  prof- 
itable railroads  the  Association  shall  consider 
whether  the  applicant  has  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  and  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  profitable  railroads  who  have 
such  a  plan. 

(b)  Applications — Each  application  for 
such  a  loan  shall  be  made  In  writing  to  the 
Association  In  such  form  and  with  such  con- 
tent and  other  submissions  as  the  Associa- 
tion shall  prescribe  to  protect  reasonably  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  TTie  Associa- 
tion shall  publish  a  notice  of  the  receipt  of 
each  such  application  In  the  P'ederal  Register 
and  shall  afford  interested  persona  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  thereon. 

(c)  Tkrms  and  Conditions — Each  loan 
shall  be  extended  in  such  form,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions,  and  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Association  deems  appro- 
priate Such  loan  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  greater  of  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing into  consideration  (1)  the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  tbe  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  of  such  loans,  or  (3)  the 
current  average  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  Association  with  re- 
maining periods  of  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturities  of  such  loans,  plus 
additional   charge,   U  any,   toward   covering 
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costs  of  the  Association  as  the  Association 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  MoomcATioNs. — The  Association  Is 
authorized  to  approve  any  modification  of 
any  provision  of  a  loan  under  this  section, 
including  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  Interest  or  prtaclpal.  security,  or  any 
other  term  or  condition,  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Association  that  such  modification  is 
equitable  and  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  policy  declared  In  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section. 

(6)  PREREQUisrrts. — The  Association  shall 
make  a  finding  In  writing,  before  making  a 
loan  to  any  applicant  under  this  section, 
that— 

( 1 )  the  loan  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
final  system  plan  or  to  prevent  Insolvency; 

(2)  It  Is  satisfied  that  the  business  affairs 
of  the  applicant  will  be  conducted  In  a 
reasonable  and  prudent  manner:   and 

(3)  the  applicant  has  offered  such  secu- 
rity as  the  Association  deems  necessary  to 
protect  reasonably  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(f)  PoucT. — It  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  loans  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  terms  and  conditions  which  furnish 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  Corporation 
or  the  railroads  to  which  such  loans  are 
granted  will  be  able  to  repay  them  within  the 
time  fixed  and  that  the  goals  of  the  final 
system  plan  are  reasonably  likely  to  be 
achieved. 

RECORDS,    AUOrr,    AND    EXAMINATION 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Records. — Each  recipient  of 
financial  assistance  under  this  title,  whether 
In  the  form  of  loans,  obligations,  or  other 
arrangements,  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Association  or  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  assistance  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(b)  Audit  and  Examination. — The  Associ- 
ation, the  Secretarj'.  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall,  until 
the  expiration  of  3  years  after  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  final  system  plan,  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
such  receipts  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Association,  the  Secretary,  or  the  Comptroller 
General  may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  the 
loans,  obligations  or  other  arrangements  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  Association  or  any  of  its  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall,  until  any  financial  as- 
sistance received  under  this  title  has  been 
repaid  to  the  Association,  have  access  to  any 
such  materials  which  concern  any  matter 
that  may  bear  upon — 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  recipient  of  such 
financial  assistance  to  make  repayment  with- 
in the  time  fixed  therefor: 

(3)  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  assistance  Is  used:  and 

(3)  the  Implementation  of  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  and  the  realization  of  the  dec- 
laration of  policy  of  this  Act. 

BMnCENCT     assistance     PENDING 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Emescrnct  Assistance. — The 
Secretary  is  authorized,  pending  the  imple- 
mentation of  tbe  final  system  plan,  to  pay 
to  the  trustees  of  railroads  in  reorganization 
such  sums  a.s  are  necessary  for  tbe  continued 
provision  of  essential  transportation  services 
by  such  railroads.  Such  payments  shall  b« 
made  by  the  Secretary  upon  such  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes, except  that  recipients  must  agree  to 
maintain  and  provide  service  at  a  level  no 
less  than  that  In  effect  on  September  30,  1073. 

(b)  Adthorization  roR  Appropriations. — 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  section 


such  sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  exceed 
$85,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

authorization  for  appropriations 
Sec.  214.  (a)  Secretary. — There  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  preparing  the  reports  and  ex- 
ercising other  functions  to  be  performed  by 
him  under  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary, not  to  exceed  $15,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  Office. — There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  for  the  use 
of  the  Office  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  The  budget  for  the 
OfTice  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Commission 
directly  to  the  Congress  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  of  any  kind  by  any  other 
agency  or  official  of  the  United  States.  Moneys 
appropriated  for  the  Office  shall  not  be  with- 
held by  any  agency  or  official  of  the  United 
States  or  used  by  the  Commission  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  tise  of  the  Office. 
No  part  of  any  other  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  Commission  shall  be  withheld  by  any 
other  agency  or  official  of  the  United  States 
to  offset  any  moneys  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

(c)  Association. — There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Association  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  Its  administrative  ex- 
penses under  this  title  and  title  HI  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $26,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

maintenance  and  improvement  op  plant 
Sec.  215.  Prior  to  the  date  upon  which  rail 
properties  are  conveyed  to  the  Corporation 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Association,  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  railroads  In  re- 
organization In  the  region  for  tbe  acquisi- 
tion, maintenance,  and  Improvement  of  rail- 
road facilities  and  equipment  necessary  to 
Implement  any  final  system  plan.  Notwith- 
standing section  210(b)  of  this  Act,  the 
Association  shall  issue  obligations  under  sec- 
tion 210(a)  of  this  Act  In  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  finance  such  agreements  and  may 
require  the  Corporation  to  assume  any  such 
obligations.  However,  the  Association  may  not 
issue  obligations  under  this  section  In  an  ag- 
gregate amoun.  In  excess  of  $150,000,000.  The 
Secretary  may  not  enter  Into  any  agreements 
under  this  section  until  he  issues  regulations 
setting  forth  procedures  and  guidelines  for 
the  administration  of  this  section.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  not  be  required  under  title  III 
of  this  Act  to  compensate  any  railroad  In  re- 
organization for  that  portion  of  the  value 
of  rail  properties  transferred  to  It  under  this 
Act  which  Is  attributable  to  the  acquisition, 
maintenance,  or  Improvement  of  such  prop- 
erties under  this  section. 

TnX£  UI— UNITED  RAIL  CORPORATION 
formation  and  structure 
Sec.  302.  (a)  Establishment. — There  shall 
be  establisheci  within  300  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  a  corporation 
to  be  known  as  the  United  Rail  Corporation. 

(b)  Status. — The  Corporation  shall  be  a 
for-profit  corporation  established  under  the 
laws  of  a  State  and  shall  not  be  an  agency 
or  in-trumentallty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  a 
common  carrier  by  railroad  under  section  1 
(3)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
use.  1(3)),  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and,  to  the  extent  not  In- 
consistent with  such  Acts,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  applicable  State  law.  The  principal 
office  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  located  In 
Philadelphia  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

(c)  Incorporators. — The  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association  shall 


be  the  Incorporators  of  the  Corporation  and 
shall  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  Corporation,  Including  the  fil- 
ing of  articles  of  Incorporation.  The  Incor- 
porators shall  also  serve  as  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  until  the  stock 
and  other  securities  of  the  Corporation  are 
distributed  to  the  estates  of  the  railroads  In 
accordance  with  section  303(c)  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  adopt  the  Initial  bylaws  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(d)  Board  of  Directors. — The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of 
15  individuals  selected  In  accordance  with 
the  articles  and  bylaws  of  the  Corporation: 
Provided,  That  io  long  as  a  substantial 
amount,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  of  the  outstanding  Indebted- 
ness of  the  Corporation  consists  of  obliga- 
tions of  the  Association  or  other  debts  owing 
to  or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  three 
of  the  members  of  such  board  shall  be  the 
Secretary,  the  Chairman  and  the  F*resident 
of  the  Association  and  five  of  the  members 
of  such  board  shall  be  individuals  appointed 
as  such  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  Compensation. — So  long  as  a  substan- 
tial amount,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  of  the  outstanding  Indebted- 
ness of  the  Corporation  consists  of  obliga- 
tions of  the  Association  or  other  debts  owing 
to  or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  no 
director  or  officer  of  the  Corporation  may  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  that 
prescribed  for  level  I  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5312  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(f)  Initial  CiprrALiZATiON. — For  purpKJses 
of  Initial  capitalization  the  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  sufficient  stock  and  other 
securities  to  carry  out  the  final  system  plan. 

(g)  Audit  and  ExPENDrruRss. — So  long  as 
a  substantial  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  outstanding 
Indebtedness  of  the  Corporation  consists  of 
obligations  of  the  Association  or  other  debts 
owing  to  or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 
the  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  of  the  purposes  of  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment audit.  Section  201  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U  S.C.  858)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  (9)  the  United  Rail  Corporation 
to  the  extent  provided  In  tbe  Rail  Services 
Act  of  1973.". 

(h)  Annual  Report. — The  Corporation 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  on  all  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Corporation  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

GENERAL  POWERS  OP  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  302.  In  addition  to  the  poweMicon- 
ferred  upon  it  under  the  laws  of  the  Suite  or 
States  In  which  It  Is  Incorporated  an*  the 
powers  of  a  railroad  In  any  State  In  which  It 
operates,  the  Corporation  shall  have  all 
powers  vested  In  It  under  this  Act  Including 
the  authority  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
acquire  rail  properties  In  accordance  with  the 
final  system  plan:  to  operate,  rehabilitate, 
and  modernize  such  properties;  and  to  main- 
tain adequate  and  efficient  rail  services  In  the 
region :  Provided,  That  the  Corporation  shall 
not  engage  in  noutransportatlon  related  ac- 
tivities, so  long  as  a  substantial  amount,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
of  the  outstanding  Indebtedness  of  the  Cor- 
poration consists  of  obligations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation or  other  debts  owing  to  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States. 

VALUATION  AND  CONVETANCE  OF  BAIL  PROPERTIES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Deposit  With  Court. — With- 
in 10  days  after  delivery  of  a  certified  copy  of 
a  final  system  plan  pursuant  to  section  209 
(c)  — 
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( 1 )  tb«  Corpor«Uon,  In  exchange  for  the 
nkU  properties  of  Uie  rmilroMU  in  reorg*- 
QlzaUon  in  the  region  and  of  nUlroMU  te«aed. 
opersted.  or  coDtrolled  by  rAilro*da  in  re- 
organl2»iton  In  the  region  to  be  tnuuferred 
to  the  Corporation,  ahall  depoelt  with  the 
special  court  all  of  the  stock  and  other  mcu- 
riuee  of  the  Corporation  and  obUgatlona  of 
the  Aaaoclatlon  deatgnated  in  the  Baal  system 
plan  to  be  exchanged  for  such  rail  properties; 

(2)  each  profitable  railroad  operating  in 
the  region  purchasing  rail  properties  from  a 
railroad  In  reorganization  in  the  region  as 
provided  tn  the  final  system  plan  shall  de- 
posit with  the  special  court  the  compensation 
deslgnac«d  in  the  final  system  plan  to  be  paid 
for  such  rail  properties. 

(bi  CoMvxTAMcx  or  Rah.  PKOpaaiima. —  (I) 
The  special  court  shall,  within  10  days  after 
deposit  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
Of  the  securities  of  the  Corporation,  obliga- 
tions of  the  Association,  and  compensatton 
from  the  profitable  railroads  operating  In 
the  region,  order  the  trustee  or  trustee*  of 
each  railroad  in  reorganization  In  the  region 
to  oonrey  forthwith  to  the  Corporation  and 
the  respectlTe  profitable  railroads  operating 
In  the  regton.  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
the  rail  properties  of  such  railroad  In  re- 
organization and  of  any  railroad  leased,  op- 
erated, or  controlled  by  such  railroad  in  re- 
organisation that  are  to  be  conveyed  to  them 
under  the  final  system  plan  as  certified  to 
such  court  under  section  309(d)  of  this  Act. 

(3)  All  rail  properties  conveyed  to  the 
Corporation  and  the  respective  profitable 
railroads  operating  In  the  region  under  this 
section  shall  be  conveyed  free  and  clear  of 
any  Hens  or  encumbrances.  Such  convey- 
ances shall  not  be  restrained  or  enjoined  by 
any  court. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary contained  In  this  Act.  If  railroad  roll- 
ing stock  Is  Included  In  the  rail  properttea  to 
be  coovwyed.  such  conveyance  may  only  be 
effected  11  the  profitable  railroad  operating 
In  the  region  or  tta*  Corporation  to  whom 
the  conveyance  is  amO*  msubms  all  of  the 
obligations  under  any  conditional  sale  agree- 
ment, equipment  trust  a^rreement.  or  leaae  In 
respect  to  such  rolling  stock  and  such  con- 
veyance is  made  subject  thereto:  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  title 
and  Interests  of  any  lessor,  equipment  trust 
trustee,  or  conditional  sale  vendee  or  as- 
signee under  such  conditional  sale  agree- 
ment, equipment  trust  agreement  or  lessor 
under  section  T7(J|    at  the  Bankruptcy  Act 

(II  use  aos(j)) 

(c)  PiiTOiMGS  *jn>  Othzs  Disratsirnow  — 
(1)  After  the  rail  properties  of  raUroads  In 
reorganization  In  the  region  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Corporation  and  profitable  rail- 
roads operating  In  the  region  under  sub- 
section lb)  of  this  section,  the  special  court, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  findings 
contained  In  the  final  system  plan,  shall 
decide  whether — 

( A I  the  transfers  of  rail  properties  of  each 
railroad  in  reorganization  to  the  Corporation 
In  exchange  for  the  securities  and  other  bene- 
fits accruing  to  such  railroad  In  reorganiza- 
tion as  a  result  of  such  exchange,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  final  system  plan  and  this  Act. 
and 

(B)  the  conveyance  of  rail  properties  of 
each  railroad  In  reorganization  to  a  profit- 
able railroad  operating  In  the  region  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  final  system  plan. 
are  fair  and  equitable  to  the  estate  of  each 
railroad  In  reorganization  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  of  fairness  and  equity  applica- 
ble to  the  approval  of  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion or  a  step  in  such  plan  under  section  77 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act   (11   0  8C    J06) . 

(3)  If  the  special  court  finds  that  the 
transfers  of  rail  properties  to  the  Corpora- 
tion by  a  railroad  in  reorganization  In  ex- 
change for  securities  and  other  benefits  are 
fair   and  equitable,   or   that  conveyances  to 


profitable  railroads  operating  tn  the  region 
are  fair  and  equitable.  It  shall  authorize  and 
direct  such  transfers  and  conveyances  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  final  system  plan. 

(3)  If  the  special  court  finds  that  the 
terms  of  one  or  more  exchanges  for  securities 
and  other  benefits  are  not  fair  and  equitable 
to  an  estate  of  a  railroad  In  reorganization 
which  has  transferred  rail  properties  pur- 
suant  to   the    final   system   plan.    It   shall — 

(Ai  enter  a  Judgment  reallocating  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Corporation  In  a  fair  and 
rqultable  manner  If  It  has  not  been  fairly 
allocated  among  the  railroads  in  reorganiza- 
tion transferring  rail  properties  to  the  Cor- 
poration, and 

iB)  U  the  lack  of  fairness  and  equity 
cannot  be  completely  cured  by  a  realloca- 
tion of  the  Corporation's  common  stock,  order 
the  Corporation  to  provide  for  the  transfer  to 
the  railroful  In  reorganisation  securities  of 
the  Corporation  or  obligations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  designated  in  the  final  system  plan 
in  such  nature  and  amount  as  would  make 
the  exchange  or  exchanges  fair  and  equitable 
to  the  estate  of  the  railroad  tn  reorganiza- 
tion 

1 4)  If  the  special  court  finds  that  the 
terms  of  one  or  more  conveyances  of  rail 
properties  of  a  railroad  tn  reorganization  to  a 
profitable  railroad  operating  tn  the  region  In 
accordance  with  the  final  system  plan  Is  not 
fair  and  equitable  to  an  estate  of  a  rail- 
road tn  reorganization.  It  shall  enter  s  Judg- 
ment against  such  profitable  railroad 

Id)  AJ>rkAL — A  finding  or  determination 
entered  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  may  be  appealed  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  In  the 
same  manner  that  an  Injunction  order  may 
b*  appealed  under  section  13&3  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That  such 
appeal  Is  exclusive  and  shall  be  filed  In  the 
Suprems  Court  not  more  than  5  days  after 
such  finding  or  determination  Is  entered  by 
the  special  court  The  Supreme  Court  shall 
grant  the  highest  priority  to  the  determina- 
tion of  any  such  appeals 

mi<n>*noN  or  a^n.  ■ 


SBC.  304  (a)  DncoirrtMTTAivcx — Bxoept  as 
provided  In  subsections  (C)  and  (f)  of  this 
section.  ( 1 )  rail  service  on  rail  properties 
of  a  railroad  tn  reorganization  tn  the  region 
which  convey*  to  the  Corporation  or  to  prof- 
itable railroads  operating  tn  the  region  all 
or  substantially  all  of  Its  rail  properties  des- 
ignated for  such  conveyanc«  In  the  final 
system  plan,  and  (3i  rail  service  on  rail  prop- 
erties of  a  profitable  railroad  tn  the  region 
which  transfers  substantially  all  of  Its  rail 
properties  to  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  the 
final  system  plan  may  be  discontinued  If— 

(A)  the  final  system  plan  does  not  desig- 
nate rail  service  to  t>e  operated  on  such 
properties:  and 

(B)  not  sooner  than  30  days  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  final  system  plan  the 
trustee  or  trustees  of  the  applicable  railroad 
in  reorganisation  give  notice  In  writing  of 
Intent  to  discontinue  such  rail  service  on  a 
date  certain  which  Is  not  less  than  90  days 
after  the  dale  of  such  notice:  and 

(Cl  the  notice  required  by  paragraph  (B) 
of  this  sutisectlon  Is  sent  by  certified  mall 
to  the  Oovernor  and  State  transportation 
agencies  of  each  State  and  to  the  govern- 
ment of  each  political  subdivision  of  each 
State  in  which  such  rail  properties  are  lo- 
cated and  to  each  shipper  who  has  used  such 
rail  service  during  the  previous  13  months. 

(b)  Abandonment — (1)  Rail  properties 
over  which  rail  service  has  t>een  discon- 
tinued under  sul>sectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
may  not  be  abandoned  sooner  than  180  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  discontinu- 
ance except  as  provided  In  subsections  (c) 
and  (f)  of  this  section.  Thereafter,  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
such  rail  properties  may  t>e  abandoned  upon 
30  days'  notice  In  writing  to  all  those  required 


to  receive  notice  under  paragraph  (3)  (c)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(3)  Any  rail  properties  deelgnated  tn  the 
final  system  plan  as  rail  properties  which  are 
suitable  for  use  for  other  public  purposes 
may  not  be  sold,  leased,  exchanged,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  for  a  370  day  period  l)egln- 
nlng  on  the  date  of  notice  of  proposed  aban- 
donment under  this  sutisoction  unless  they 
are  sold,  leased,  exchanged,  or  otherwise  dls- 
posed  of  for  those  designated  public  pur- 
poses 

(c»  RziJtTtoNSHn'  WrrH  Othbi  Laws  — 
Rail  service  may  be  discontinued  and  rail 
properties  may  be  abandoned  under  sub- 
sections I  a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U  8.C  1  et  seq  t  or  the 
consttiutlon  or  law  of  any  State  or  the  deci- 
sion of  any  court  or  administrative  agency  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State.  No  rail 
service  may  l>e  discontinued  and  no  rail 
properties  may  t>e  abandoned  pursuant  to 
this  section — 

( 1 1  after  3  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  final  system  plan  or  more  than  3  years 
after  the  final  payment  of  any  rail  service 
continuation  subsidy  Is  received,  whichever 
Is  later:  or 

(3)  If  a  shipper,  a  State,  the  United  States, 
a  local  or  regional  transportation  authority, 
or  any  responsible  person  offers — 

(A)  a  rail  service  continuation  subsidy 
which  covers  the  difference  t>etween  the 
revenue  attributable  to  such  rail  properties 
and  the  avoidable  costs  of  providing  service 
on  such  rail  properties  plus  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  the  value  of  such  rail  properties,  or 

<B)  to  purchase,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  such  rail  properties  or 
related  facilities  for  thetr  minimum  con- 
stitutional value  in  order  to  operate  rail 
service  over  such  properties. 
If  a  rail  service  continuation  subsidy  Is 
offered,  the  government  or  person  offering 
the  subsidy  shall  enter  Into  an  operating 
agreement  with  the  Corporation  or  any  re- 
sponsible person  under  which  the  Corpora- 
tion or  such  person  will  operate  rail  service 
over  such  rail  properties  and  receive  the 
difference  tietween  the  revenue  attributable 
to  such  properties  and  the  avoidable  costs  of 
providing  service  on  such  rail  properties  and 
the  trustee  of  any  railroad  In  reorganization 
shall  receive  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on 
the  value  of  any  rati  properties  for  which  a 
rail  service  Is  operated  under  such  subsidy. 
Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  determine 
and  publish  standards  for  determining  the 
■  revenue  attributable  to  the  rail  properties  ", 
the  'avoidable  costs  of  providing  service' 
and  "a  reasonable  return  on  the  value"  as 
those  phrases  are  used  herein,  after  a  pro- 
ceeding In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  663  of  title  S,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  PxTBCHASB. — If  an  offer  to  purchase  Is 
made  under  subsection  (C)(3)(B)  of  this 
section,  such  offer  shall  be  accompanied  by 
an  offer  of  a  rail  service  continuation  sub- 
sidy. Such  subsidy  shall  continue  until  the 
purchase  transaction  Is  completed,  unless  a 
railroad  assumes  operations  over  such  rail 
properties  on  Its  own  account  pursuant  to 
an  order  or  authorization  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Whenever  a  railroad  In  reorganization 
In  the  region  or  a  profitable  railroad  gives 
notice  of  Intent  to  discontinue  service  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such 
railroad  shall,  upon  the  request  of  anyone 
apparently  qualified  to  make  a  purchase 
offer,  promptly  make  available  Its  most  re- 
cent reports  on  the  physical  condition  of 
such  property  together  with  such  traffic  and 
revenue  data  as  would  t>e  required  under 
subpart  B  of  part  1131  of  chapter  X  of  title 
49  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  and 
such  other  data  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
avoidable  costs  of  providing  service  over  such 
rail  properties. 
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(e)  Abandonmint  by  Cospobation. — After 
the  rail  system  to  l>e  operated  by  the  Corpo- 
ration under  the  final  system  plan  has  l>een 
m  operation  for  3  years,  the  Commission  may 
authorize  the  Corporation  to  abandon  any 
rail  properties  as  to  which  It  determines  that 
rail  service  over  such  properties  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. The  Commission  may.  at  any  time  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  final  system  plan, 
authorize  additional  rail  service  in  the  re- 
gion or  authorize  the  abandonment  of  rail 
properties  which  are  not  being  operated  by 
the  Corporation  or  by  any  other  person. 
Commission  determinations  under  this  sub- 
section shall  t>e  made  pursuant  to  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  VB.C.  1). 

(f)  iNTEatM  Abandonment. — After  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  railroad  In 
reorganization  may  discontinue  or  abandon 
any  line  of  railroad  other  than  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  it  Is 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Association  and 
unless  no  affected  State  or  local  or  regional 
transportation  authority  opposes  such  ac- 
tion, notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any 
other  Federal  law,  the  constitution  or  law  of 
any  State,  or  decision  or  order  of,  or  the 
pendency  of  any  proceeding  t>efore  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  court,  agency,  or  authority. 

TITLE  rV— LOCAL  RAIL  SERVICES 

riNDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

SBC  401.  (a)  FINDIN08. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

( 1 )  The  Nation  Is  facing  an  energy  short- 
age of  acute  proportions  tn  the  next  decade. 

(3)  Railroads  are  the  most  energy -efficient 
mode  of  transportation  for  the  movement 
of  passengers  and  freight  and  cause  the  least 
amount  of  pollution. 

(3)  Abandonment,  termination,  or  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  rail  service  In  any 
locality  will  adversely  affect  the  Nation's 
long-term  and  Immediate  goals  with  respect 
to  energy  conservation  and  environmental 
protection. 

(4)  Under  certain  circumstances  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  rail  service  continuation 
subsidies  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
abandonment  of  rail  service  In  terms  of  lost 
Jobs,  energy  shortages,  and  degradation  of 
the  environment. 

(b)  PiTRPoaks. — Therefore,  It  Is  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  (ingress  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  maintain  a  program  of  rail 
service  continuation  subsidies. 

XKTL    CONTINUATION    SUBSIDIES 

Sec.  402  (a)  OkNEKAL. — The  Secretary  shall 
provide  financial  assistance  to  a  State  In  the 
region  In  accordance  with  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  rail  service  continuation  sub- 
sidies. For  purptoses  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  this  section  the  Federal  share  of  a  rail 
service  continuation  sutisldy  shall  be  75  per 
centum  and  the  State  share  shall  be  25  per 
centum.  For  purpasee  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  this  section  a  State  receiving  discretionary 
assistance  shall  be  required  to  contribute 
at  least  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  for  which  the  Federal  assistance  Is 
provided. 

(b)  Entitlement. —  (1)  Each  State  In  the 
region  Is  entitled  to  an  amount  for  rail  serv- 
ice continuation  subsidies  from  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  sums  appropriated  each  fiscal 
year  for  such  purpose  In  the  ratio  which 
the  total  number  of  miles  of  rail  properties 
in  such  State  which  have  qualified  under 
this  Act  for  rail  service  continuation  sub- 
sidies bears  to  the  total  number  of  miles  of 
rail  properties  in  all  the  States  in  the  region 
which  have  qualified  under  this  Act  for  rail 
service  continuation  subsidies,  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  lists  of  determina- 
tions transmitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
Office  pursuant  to  section  206(f)  of  this  Act. 
The  entitlement  of  any  State  which  Is  with- 
held In  accordance  with  this  section  and  any 


sums  not  used  or  committed  by  a  State  dur- 
ing  the  preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  real- 
located to  other  States  In  the  region  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  entitlement  to  such 
States.  Any  amount  reallocated  to  a  State 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
entitlement  for  such  year. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
discretionary  financial  assistance  to  a  State 
in  the  region  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
local  rail  services,  including  assistance  for 
the  purposes  enumerated  In  section  403  of 
this  title. 

(c)  EiJoiBn.rTT. — A  State  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive rail  service  continuation  subsidies  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  if — 

( 1 )  the  State  has  established  a  State  plan 
for  rail  transportation  and  local  rail  services 
which  la  administered  or  coordinated  by  a 
designated  State  agency; 

(2)  the  State  agency  has  authority  and 
administrative  Jurisdiction  to  develop,  pro- 
mote, supervise,  and  support  safe,  adequate, 
and  efficient  rail  services;  employs  or  will 
employ,  directly  or  indirectly,  sufficient 
trained  and  qualified  personnel;  and  main- 
tains or  wUl  maintain  adequate  programs  of 
Investigation,  research,  promotion,  and  de- 
velopment with  provision  for  public  par- 
ticipation; 

(3)  the  State  provides  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid 
under  this  title  to  the  State;  and 

(4)  the  State  complies  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  this 
section. 

(d)  Regui-ations. — Within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  amend,  regulations  with  respect  to  basic 
and  discretionary  rail  service  continuation 
subsidies. 

(e)  Payment. — The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  an  amount  equal  to  its  entitle- 
ment under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Any  amounts  which  are  not  expended 
or  committed  by  a  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
shall  be  returned  by  such  State  to  the  Sec- 
retary, who  may  use  such  amounts  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)  Record.  Attdit.  and  Examination — (1) 
Each  recipient  of  financial  assl.«tance  vmder 
this  section,  whether  In  the  form  of  grants, 
subgrants,  contracts,  subcontracts,  or  other 
arrangements,  shal!  lieep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  dlBCloee  the  amount  and  dispo- 
sition by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  B-ssiitauce  was  given  or  used,  the 
amovint  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall,  until 
the  expiration  of  3  years  after  completion  of 
the  project  or  undertakliig  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  thi.s  svibsection.  have  ac- 
cess for  the  purpo.se  of  audit  ai.d  examina- 
tion to  any  ixwks  df>cuments.  papers  and 
records  of  such  receipts  which  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  the 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  re- 
ferred to  In  such  paragraph. 

(g)  Withholding. — If  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  any  State  agency,  finds  that  a  State 
is  not  eligible  for  rail  service  continuation 
subsidies  under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
this  section,   paym^t    to   such    State   shall 


not  be  made  until  there  is  no  longer  any 

failure  to  comply. 

(h)     AUTHOaiZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS. 

(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
such  sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  each  of  the  first  two  fiscal 
years  following  the  effective  date  of  the  final 
system  plan.  Such  sums  as  are  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(2)  Three-fourths  of  the  sums  appropriat- 
ed pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  reserved  for  allocation 
to  States  in  the  region  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section.  One-fourth  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation of  this  subsection  shall  be  reserved 
for  distribution  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  of  this  section. 

(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  section, 
"rail  service  continuation  subsidies"  means 
subsidies  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  304ici  of  this  Act  to 
cover  costs  of  operating  adequate  and  effi- 
cient rail  service,  Including,  where  necessary. 
Improvement  and  maintenance  of  tracks  and 
related  facilities. 

ACQUISITION     AND     MODERNIZATION     LOANS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  AcomsmoN. — If  a  State  which 
Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  402(c) 
of  this  title  or  a  local  or  regional  trans- 
portation authority  has  made  an  offer  to 
purchase  any  rail  properties  of  a  railroad 
pursuant  to  section  304 (ci  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  direct  the  Asso- 
ciation to  provide  loans  to  such  State  or 
local  or  regional  transportation  authority  not 
to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  purchase 
price. 

(b)  MoDniNi7.ATioN — In  addition  to  such 
acquisition  loans,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  direct  the  Association  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  restoring  or  repairmg  such 
rail  propert;es  to  such  condition  as  will  en- 
able safe  and  efBclent  rail  transp)0.-tation 
operations  over  such  rail  properties  Such 
financial  assistance  may  be  in  the  form  of 
a  loan  or  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  The  As.so- 
ciation  shall  provide  such  financial  assistance 
as  the  Secretary  may  direct  under  this  section 
and  shall  adopt  regulations  describing  its 
procedures  for  such  assistance  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  a  State  may  expend 
sums  received  by  it  under  section  402  of 
this  title  for  acquisition  and  modernization 
pursuant  to  this  section 

TITLE  V— EQUIPMENT  IMPROVEMENT 

formal  PROVISIONS 

Sec  501.  (a)  Short  Title. — This  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  Rolling  Stock  UtUlzatlon 
and  Financing  Act  of  1973  ". 

I  b)  Findings  —The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  There  is  at  presera  a  shonage  of  gen- 
eral service  railroad  freight  cars  available  to 
producers  of  goods  and  manufacturers  of 
products. 

(2)  This  shortage  results  both  from  an 
Infidequate  number  of  such  cars  and  from 
their  underutilizatlon. 

(3)  This  shortage  of  available  general  serv- 
ice railroad  freight  cars  lias  cau.sed — 

(Ai  losses  to  producers  of  goods  and  manu- 
facturers of  products  which  have  resulted  In 
higher  prices  to  consumers  of  goods  and 
products; 

(Bi  losses  to  railroads  of  revenue,  thereby 
threatening  their  financial   condition. 

ici  Purposes — The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that   the  purposes  of  this  tale  aj-e— 

(1)  to  Improve  the  utilization  and  distribu- 
tion of  rolling  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of 
commerce,  users.  shlpf>ers.  the  national  de- 
fense, and  the  consuming  public; 

(2i  to  assist  railroads  in  acquiring  addi- 
tional rollmg  stock  and  equipment  or  facili- 
ties to  provide  expeditious  service  to  meet  the 
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Increasing  demands  of  the  Nation's  eeonemy; 
and 

(3)  to  assist  m  achieving  full  employment 
by  assuring  adequate  equipment  oe<rc«sar>'  to 
transport  the  products  of  American  industry, 
(d)  Dsnwrnons  As  used  In  this  title — 
(1)  -Authority"  means  the  Railroad 
Equipment  Authority  authorised  under  sec- 
tion 510  of  this  title 

(3)  •Board"  means  the  Obligation  Guar- 
antee   Board    established    under    this    tlUe 

(31  "Car-pooling  company"  means  a  com- 
pany that  fumiflhes  rolling  stock  to  three  or 
more  railroads  on  a  shared  ownership  or 
pooled  basis  through  user  or  lease  arrange- 
ments. 

(4)  "Directors*  means  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Authority. 

(5)  "Equipment  or  facUKles"  Includes  data 
processtng  and  other  computer  technology, 
machines  and  systems  for  loading  and  un- 
loading roning  stock;  yards  and  terminals  for 
originating,  modifying,  or  terminating  the 
more  men  t  of  rolling  stock:  and  other  equip- 
ment or  faculties.  Including  ferries  and  re- 
hited  shoreslde  faculties  designed  primarily 
for  the  transportation  of  rolling  stock  by 
water,  which  are  occeaaary  to  improve  the 
utlUaatlon  of  roIUng  stock,  or  improve  the 
moyement  of  good«  axid  product*  by  rail  or 
«xpr«aB. 

(6)  "Squtpoaent  obligation'  means  a  bond, 
aote,  conditional  sale  agreement,  equlpmaot 
imet  ccrtl£ta»te.  lease  obltgayoo.  security 
agreement,  or  other  obUgsttton  ts^mwI  or 
graaCed  to  flJMknce.  or  refinance  roUin^s^tock 
or  equivalent  or  fact! ilUBa.  X 

1 7)  'Puad  '  means  the  Obllgatloa  OuA- 
antee  Fund. 

{%)  "HoMer"  neana.  unless  othervtae  pro- 
vided, the  holder  of  an  equlfMooent  obliga- 
tion. If  a  b«ak  or  trust  company  ts  actmg  ii« 
agent  or  trustee  for  Um  bolder  of  the  equip- 
■oent  lOUgaiion  such  bank  er  txvist  company 
a^vaii  be  regarded  as  the  bolder 

(9 1  "Lease  '  niean.s  a  contracttMl  arranc*- 
■Mot  vender  which  tne  legal  r>wn«r  fumlabca 
roi.ing  s'.ock  ur  eqtilpine  .i  or  (aciiitiee  to  a 
railrOHd  or  s  car  pooilng  company  and  such 
raiiroiwl  or  coaapany  receives  tbe  benefits, 
througn  redjced  rentals,  of  any  tax  benefits 
avaiteUc 

(lOi  L«ase  obligation  means  all  of  th* 
lessees  payment  obligations  under  a  lease 
ln>.iUdii.g  rental*,  termination  paymeots. 
and  tax  inrteirillicatioo  payments. 

(11)  Obligor  "  means  the  debtor  under  an 
equJymeBt  nMtgatinn  Tbe  term  Includes 
the  original  obligor  and  any  successor  or  as- 
signee of  such  obligor  who  ts  approved  by 
tbe  Board 

( 191  "Prlaetpal"  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  a  lease  obligation  means  all  of  the 
payiaent  otollgattooe  ef  the  leasee  under  a 
le«ise.  including  rentals,  terminatton  pay- 
ments, artd  tax  in4— mMcatton  payments, 
but  d«-««  no-  aaean  taitereet 

(19)  Railroad'  iiM«ns  a  common  carrier 
by  railroad  or  express,  as  defined  in  section 
ItS)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
VB.C.  MS)),  and  Includes,  where  the  Board 
makes  an  appropriate  finding,  a  railroad 
controlled  by  another  railroad  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1  (3>  (b»  of  the  Interstate 
Ommeroe  Act  (4B  tJSC  1  (3Mbl  )  The  term 
«l4M*s  not  Include  the  Authority. 

(14)  "Rolling  stock"  Includes  any  type  of 
new  or  rebuilt  standard  gauge  locomotive, 
caboose,  refrigerator  car  general  service  rail- 
road freight  car.  or  express  van  the  use  of 
which  Is  not  sWted  to  any  specialized  pur- 
pose by  partteular  equipment  design,  or 
other  featnres  General  service  railroad 
freight  car  inclvides  a  boxcar  goztdola.  open- 
top  or  covered  h^^pper  car  and  flatcar  The 
Board  may  ded^nate  otner  type*  of  cars  as 
TOlItn«  (tock  upon  a  written  ftndiog,  with 
i>e»8uns  r»eri>ror  that  such  designation  la 
consistent  with  the  purpoaes  of  this  title 


oaLjCATioit  ecaaAirrks  soAmo 
8k-  803  (a)  BOASD — There  shall  be  es- 
tablished In  the  Departmen'  of  Transporta- 
tion an  Independent  agency  'o  be  known  as 
the  Obligation  Ghiarantee  Board  The  Board 
shall  be  compoeed  of  (!  members  and  a  chair- 
man. Two  of  the  members  shall  be  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Secretaj-y  of 
the  Treasury,  or  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, who  shall  serve  ex  officio  with  the 
same  powers  as  other  members  of  the  Board. 
The  President  shall,  within  90  days  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  appoint  the  other 
members  and  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  following  basis — 

( 1 )  three  to  be  selected  from  lists  of  qual- 
ified Individuals  recommended  by  shippers 
and  organizations  representative  of  signifi- 
cant shipping  Interests  Including  small  busi- 
ness users  of  railroad  transportation  serv- 
ices; 

(2)  one  to  be  selected  from  lists  of  quail- 
fled  Individuals  recommended  by  consumer 
organizations,  community  organizations,  amd 
recognized  consumer  leaders; 

(3)  one  to  be  selected  from  lists  of  quali- 
fied lndlvid\ials  recommended  by  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  State  commis- 
sions, referred  to  In  sections  202(b)  and 
206(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  203(b).  206(f)),  who  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  State  agency  authorized  by  the  law 
of  any  State  to  set  rates  for  transportation 
by  railroad. 

As  used  In  this  subsection,  a  list  of  qualified 
ukdlvlduala  shall  consist  of  not  lees  than 
three  indivkluala. 

(b)  CoMFSNSATJON — A  member  of  tbe 
Board  who  Is  not  otberwiae  an  employee  of 
trie  Federal  Gorernment  may  receive  1150 
per  diem  when  eogaged  In  the  actual  per- 
tomiaxice  of  duties  vested  In  the  Board  plus 
retmbursemenl  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  tbe 
performanoe   of   sucta    duties. 

(c)  Tesms  or  Omcx. — The  terras  of  office 
of  tbe  nvmbers  first  taking  office  (other  than 
tboae  of  the  two  members  who  shall  serve 
ex  od^ctol  shall  expire  a'^  liealgnated  by  tbe 
President  at  the  time  of  nomlnatton.  three 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  two  at  the 
end  al  tbe  sixth  year  Tbe  member  appointed 
by  tbe  President,  by  and  wltb  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Board  sball  serve  as  chauman  until 
his  tern  ot  oOce  as  a  member  exptres  and 
a  sacce>=«or  Is  duly  appointed  Successors  to 
membera  of  tbe  Board  shall  be  appointed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  members 
and  gha;i  have  a  term  of  ofBce  expiring  fl 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  their  predecessors  were  appt  inted. 
Any  member  appointed  to  (lU  a  vacancy  on 
tbe  Board  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  sball  be  app<Mnted  for  the 
remainder  of  s^cb  term. 

oxsKMjiftTcr.  or  EOTrrPMiirr  oBticAnoNS 
Ssc  503  (a)  GxNiiLai.. — Tbe  Board  is 
authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  provtslons 
of  this  section,  to  guarantee  and  to  make 
commitments  to  guarantee  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  aud  the  principal  balance  of  an 
equipment  obligation  prior  to.  on,  or  after 
tbe  date  of  execution  or  the  date  of  dis- 
bvuseoMOt  of  such  obligation:  PTOv^cUd, 
That  QO  equipment  obligation  In  the  form 
ef  a  lease  obligation  shall  be  guaranteed 
unless  and  until  the  Board  Aixls.  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  oonunent  by  inter- 
ested persons  and  publlcallon  In  the  Fed 
eral  Register  of  thU  tinUing  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  that  no  other  reasonable  means  of 
equipment  financing  or  refinancing  is 
reasonably  available  to  the  applicant,  and 
that  approval  of  the  guarantee  appUeatlon 
Will    serve    the   public    intereat.    Each   guar- 


antee of  an  equipment  obligation  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of 
this  title  and  such  rules  as  tbe  Board  may 
prescribe  to  protect  reasonably  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  Each  application  for 
the  guarantee  of  an  equipment  obligation 
shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Board  In 
such  form  and  with  such  content  as  the 
Board  prescribes  Such  application  shall  be 
granted  If  the  Board  determines  that  the 
proposed,  negotiated,  or  executed  equip- 
ment obligation  Is  eligible  for  such  guar- 
antee Each  guarantee  and  commitment  to 
guarantee  shall  be  extended  In  such  form, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  pur- 
suant to  such  regulations  as  the  Board  deems 
appropriate,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Each  guarantee  and  commitment 
to  guarantee  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  holder  of  the  equipment  obligation  to 
which  such  guarantee  or  commitment 
applies.  In  no  event  shall  any  such  bolder 
receive  or  be  entitled  to  retain  jjayment  from 
said  guarantee  In  a  total  amount  which,  to- 
gether with  any  other  recovery.  Including  a 
security  Interest  In  the  rolling  stock  or  equip- 
ment or  facllltlee,  exceeds  the  actual  loss  of 
such  holder. 

(b)  Fttwd. — An  Obligation  Guarantee  Fund 
shall  be  established  and  administered  by  the 
Board  as  a  revolving  fund  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  503  througb  606  of 
this  title  Koneys  In  tbe  fund  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasxiry  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  such  fund  or  Invested  in 
bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the  United 
States  approved  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

(c)  Maximum  Permissible  Gdarantei, — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Board  shall 
not  guarantee  payment  of  the  principal  of 
an  equipment  obligation  In  an  amount  In 
excess  of  80  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
rolling  stock  or  equipment  or  facilities  which 
are  being  financed  or  refinanced  thereby  The 
Board  may  guarantee  an  amount  not  In  ex- 
cess of  95  jjer  centum  of  such  value  upon  a 
finding  made  In  writing  by  the  Board  and 
published  with  detailed  reasons  therefor  In 
the  Federal  Register  that  an  applicant  rail- 
road would  not  otherwise  be  able  In  Its 
pre-^ent  financial  condition  to  acquire  such 
equipment  or  facilities  or  rolling  stock  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  and  that 
such  acquisition  by  the  applicant  railroad 
la  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  In  the  case  of  a  lease  obligation,  the 
Board  may  guarantee  pavment  of  the  entire 
principal  together  with  the  amount  necessary 
to  guarantee  to  the  les&or,  upon  default  of 
such  obligation,  the  cost  of  tax  recapture 
under  sections  47  and  1245  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  USC  37,  12451, 
upon  a  finding  made  in  writing  by  tbe  Board 
and  published  with  detailed  reasons  there- 
for In  the  Federal  Register  that  the  appli- 
cant Is  a  railroad  which  has  filed  a  petition 
for  reorganization  under  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U  S.C  205);  that  sucb 
petition  has  been  approved;  and  that  the 
Judge  In  such  proceeding  certifies  to  the 
Board  that  the  railroad  Is  making  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  achieve  reorganization  and 
that  such  guarantee  Is  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary. In  all  cases,  the  Board  shall  make  a 
determination  of  the  value  of  the  rolling 
stock  or  equipment  or  facilities  which  are 
being  financed  or  refinanced  thereby,  and 
s\ich  determination  of  value  sball  be  conclu- 
sive and  not  subject  to  review  in  any  court. 

(d)  MoomcATiows. — The  Board  Is  author- 
ised to  approve  any  modification  of  any  pro- 
vision of  a  guarantee  or  a  commitment  to 
guarantee  such  obligation.  Including  the 
rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment  of  Interest 
or  principal,  security,  or  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  upon  a  finding  In  writing  by  the 
Board  that  such  modification  la  equitable 
and  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  under  this  title.  Sucb  approval 
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shall  not  be  granted  without  prior  consent 
by  the  holder  of  such  obligation. 

(e)  Maximum  Obligationai.  AtTTHORiTY. — 
The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amounts  of 
equipment  obligations  and  Interest  thereon 
which  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  Board  under 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  »2. 000,000,000  at 
any  one  time;  and  at  least  70  per  centum  of 
such  sum  shall  guarantee  equipment  obliga- 
tions financing  or  refinancing  rolling  stock. 

(e)  Rate  or  Interest. — Interest  (exclusive 
of  premium  charges  for  guarantee  and  service 
fees)  shall  be  payable  on  each  equipment  ob- 
ligation,  other  than  a  lease  obligation  guar- 
anteed by  the  Board.  The  rate  of  interest 
shall  not  exceed  the  per  centum  per  annum 
rate  on  the  unpaid  principal  of  such  obliga- 
tion determined  by  the  Board  to  be  reason- 
able upon  consideration  of  the  range  of  Inter- 
est rates  currently  prevailing  in  the  private 
market  for  similar  obligations.  In  the  case 
of  lease  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Board, 
such  lease  obligation  shall  contain  a  rental 
rate  on  the  value  of  the  rolling  stock,  equip- 
ment, or  facilities  which  reflects  an  effective 
Interest  rate  not  to  exceed  a  per  centum  per 
annum  rate  determined  by  the  Board  to  be 
reasonable  upon  consideration  of  the  range  of 
effective  Interest  rates  prevailing  In  the  pri- 
vate market  for  similar  obligations. 

(g)  Notice. — U{K)n  receipt  of  an  application 
for  an  equipment  obligation  guarantee,  the 
Board  shall  cause  a  notice  of  such  application 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
shall  Invite  and  afford  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  submit  comments  on  such  ap- 
plication at  a  proceeding  to  commence  within 
21  days  after  the  date  of  such  publication. 
Notice  of  such  proceedings  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register.  Such  notice  shall  in- 
clude— 

( 1)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and  na- 
ture of  the  proceeding;  and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  subjects  and  Is- 
sues Involved. 

(h)  Requirements  for  Guarantees. — No 
equipment  obligation  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Board  and  no  commitment  shall  be  made 
by  It  to  guarantee  any  such  obligation  under 
this  title  unless  It  first  makes  a  finding  In 
writing  that — 

(1)  the  equipment  obligation  (other  than 
a  lease  obligation)  is  secured  by  rolling  stock 
or  equipment  or  facilities  to  be  financed 
thereby; 

(2)  payment  of  the  equipment  obligation 
(other  than  a  lease  obligation)  Is  required  by 
Its  terms  to  be  made  within  15  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  execution; 

(3)  the  leasing,  financing,  or  refinancing  of 
the  rolling  stock  or  equipment  or  facilities  di- 
rectly related  to  improving  the  utilization  of 
rolling  stock  l.s  justified  by  the  present  and 
probable  future  demand  for  rail  service  to 
be  rendered  by  thp  applicant; 

(4)  the  applicant  has  given  reasonable  as- 
surances that  any  rolling  stock  in  Its  control 
and  the  rolling  stock  or  equipment  or  facili- 
ties to  be  acquired  with  the  equipment  ob- 
ligation will  be  economically  and  efficiently 
utilized: 

(6)  tbe  purchase  or  lease  of  tbe  rolling 
stock  or  equipment  or  facilities  will  serve  to 
meet  demonstrable  needs  for  rail  services  and 
to  provide  shippers   with   Improved  service; 

(6)  the  probable  value  of  stich  rolling 
stock  or  equipment  or  facilities  is  sufficient 
to  provide  the  United  States  reasonable 
security  and  protection  In  case  of  default  and 
repossession  by  the  holder  of  the  equipment 
obligation  or  In  case  of  possession  or  pur- 
chase by  the  Board,   and 

(7)  the  transaction  will  result  in  a  net 
Increase  In  the  total  load-carrying  capacity 
of  the  applicant's  rolling  stock, 

(1)     CONOmONS  AND  GUARANTEES  — NO 

guarantee  or  commitment  to  guarantee  an 
equipment  obligation  sball  be  extended  un- 
der this  title  unless  the  obligor  first  agrees  In 


writing  that  so  long  as  any  Interest  or  prin- 
cipal on  such  obligation  Is  due  and  payable — 

(1)  there  will  be  no  net  decrease  In  the 
load-carrying  capacity  of  the  obligor's  rolling 
stock; 

(2)  there  will  be  no  increase  In  discretion- 
ary dividend  payments  over  the  average 
amount  paid  during  the  5  years  preceding  the 
enactment  of  this  title  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  in  writing,  based  on 
findings,  published,  with  reasons  therefor. 
In  the  Federal  Register,  made  after  public 
hearings  with  opportunity  for  submission  of 
comments  by  all  Interested  parties,  that  such 
increase  in  dividends  will  not  decrease  the 
ability  of  the  obligor  to  provide  improved  car 
services; 

(3)  the  obligor  will  not  use  assets  or  rev- 
enues related  to  or  derived  from  railroad 
operations  in  nonrallroad  enterprises  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  In  writ- 
ing based  on  findings,  published,  with  rea- 
sons therefor,  In  the  Federal  Register,  made 
after  pubUc  hearings  with  opportunity  for 
submission  of  comments  by  all  Interested 
parties,  that  such  use  of  assets  or  revenues 
win  not  decrease  the  ability  of  the  obligor  to 
provide  Improved  car  service; 

(4)  the  obligor  shall  take  all  reasonable 
and  practical  steps  possible,  In  accordance 
with  such  guides  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission,  to  Im- 
prove the  equitable  distribution  and  efficient 
and  expeditious  use  of  all  rolling  stock  and 
equipment,  including  cooperating  with  the 
Secretary  in  programs  under  sections  507  and 
508  of  this  title. 

(J)  BREACH  OF  Conditions. — The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  commence  an 
action  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  which  venue  is  proper  to  enjoin 
any  activity  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
In  violation  of  any  condition  specified  in 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section.  In  addition, 
any  person  who  knowingly  violates  or  con- 
tributes to  the  violation  of  any  of  the  con- 
ditions specified  In  such  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty,  to  be  levied  by 
the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

(k)  Lease  Obligation. — Before  guarantee- 
ing any  lease  obligation  under  this  section 
the  Board  sball  make  a  finding  in  writing 
that — 

(1)  the  terms  of  the  lease  obligation  pro- 
vide that  if  there  is  a  default  by  the  lessee 
and  payment  is  demanded  from  the  Board  by 
the  lessor  pursuant  to  the  guarantee,  the 
Board  shall  have  the  right  in  its  discretion — 
(A)  to  demand  possession  of  the  leased 
property  from  the  lessee  or  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  leased  property  for  fair  market 
value;  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the 
Bosu-d  pay  more  than  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  lease  rentals  and  financial 
obligations  remaining  during  the  term  of 
the  lease;   or 

(B>  to  permit  the  lessor  to  repyossess  the 
leased  property  from  the  lessee  for  the  piu- 
pose  of  leasing  it.  in  good  faith  and  at  not 
less  than  Its  fair  rental  value  based  upon 
fair  market  value,  to  new  lessees:  Provided, 
That  any  amoimts  collected  from  such  new 
lessees  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  which 
the  lessor  would  have  t>een  entitled  under 
the  original  lease,  plus  costs,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  lessor  to  the  Board  for  deposit  in  the 
fund  If  the  amount  collected  from  such 
new  lessees  la  less  than  the  amount  to  which 
the  lessor  would  have  been  entitled  under 
the  original  lease,  plus  costs,  the  Board  shall 
pay  the  difference  to  the  lessor  from  the 
fund;   and 

(2)  the  terms  of  the  lease  obligation  pro- 
vide that  If  there  Is  a  default  by  the  lessee, 
any  amounts  received  by  the  holder  of  the 
lease  obligation  In  settlement.  Including 
amounts  received  from  the  Board  pursuant 
to  the  guarantee,  are  Income  and  proceeds 
from  the  property  subject  to  such  lease  aud 


subject  to  claims  of  any  holder  of  an  equip- 
ment obligation  to  the  extent  of  the  lease 
obligation  holder's  outstanding  obligation  to 
such  holder  under  an  equipment  obligation. 
(I)  Investigation  Charge. — The  Board 
shall  charge  and  collect  from  each  applicant 
for  the  guarantee  of  an  equipment  obliga- 
tion such  amounts  as  it  deems  reasonable 
for  the  investigation  of  such  application,  the 
appraisal  of  the  security  for  such  obligation, 
or  for  the  Issuance  of  a  commitment  to  guar- 
antee. Such  charges  shall  not  aggregate  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  equipment  obligation 
with  respect  to  which  the  guarantee  appli- 
cation Is  made. 

(m)  Premium  Charge —The  Board  shall 
set  a  premium  charge  of  not  more  than  1  per 
centum  per  annum  for  an  equipment  obliga- 
tion guaranteed  under  this  title.  Such 
charges  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  principal  amount  outstanding  on  the 
equipment  obligation  at  the  time  pajTuent  Is 
due  and  shall  be  paid  when  the  obligation  Is 
first  guaranteed  by  the  Board,  and  thereafter 
annually  on  the  anniversary  date  of  such 
guarantee. 

(n)  Administrative  Costs. — All  moneys  re- 
ceived by  the  Board  under  this  title  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  fund.  An  amount  which 
shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
annual  premium  charges  collected  under 
subsection  (m)  of  this  section  may  be  used 
by  the  Board  to  pay  administrative  costs  and 
expenses  Incurred  by  it  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

issuance  or  notes  or  obligations 
Sec.  504,  (a)  Authorization. — The  Board 
is  authorized  to  issue  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board,  with  the  approval 
of  such  Secretary,  may  prescribe  Such  obli- 
gations may  be  issued  whenever  the  moneys 
in  the  fund  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  any 
amount  which  the  Board  is  required  to  pay 
under  an  agreement  under  section  603  of  this 
title  Such  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  the  current 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  Stales  on 
comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  obligations 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  such  obligations 
and  for  such  purpose  Is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended  Tiie 
purposes  for  which  secvintles  may  be  is.sued 
under  such  Act  are  extended  to  include  any 
purchase  of  notes  or  other  obligations  isstied 
under  this  subsection.  At  any  time,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  sell  any  such 
obligations,  and  all  sales,  purchases,  and 
redemptions  of  such  obligations  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States  Funds 
borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund  and  redemptions  of  any 
such  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the  Board 
from  the  fund. 

(b)  Disposition  or  Property. — Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  perform  any  acts 
which  it  considers  necessary.  In  its  discretion, 
to  complete,  recondition,  reconstruct,  reno- 
vate, repair,  maintain,  manage,  operate,  char- 
ter, lease,  rent,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  propierty  or  other  interests  acquired  by 
the  Board  under  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
section  503  of  this  title. 

(c)  VALinmr. — No  contract  or  commitment 
to  guarantee  an  equipment  obligation  en- 
tered into  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  terminated,  canceled,  or  other- 
wise revoked,  except  In  accordance  with  law- 
ful terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
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Bo«nt.  Such  a  contrmct  or  eommttm^nt  sIuUI 
be  coDcluslve  rrW^nc*  that  the  und^rlylog 
obilgAttoo  Is  In  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions ot  tMi  tu)e  and  that  such  obllgatton 
IMS  b«en  appTTi»e^  aivd  \b  legal  ae  to  prln- 
cip«I.  lnt«T»r<t  and  other  terma  Such  a  con- 
tract or  i"ommitment  (hall  be  valtd  and  In- 
contestable in  the  hands  of  a  holder  as  of 
tlM  dale  »hen  the  Board  entered  Into  sucto 
contract  or  •ommtment.  except  as  to  fraud. 
duress,  mitnal  mistaJte  of  fact,  or  material 
nalsreprescntatK'n  by  or  Involving  rucb 
bolder 

AOTOT  or  T1UNSACTK>NS 

8«c.  SOS.  (a)  OnrtroLM.. — Ttie  flnancia] 
transactions  of  the  Board  shall  be  audited 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  Representa- 
tives of  the  Comptroller  General  shall  have 
access  to  an  books,  accounts,  records,  reports, 
flies,  and  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
pertaining  to  snch  transactions  by  the  Board 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  an  audit  Such 
representatives  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities 
for  verifying  transactions  with  the  balances 
or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians.  All  such  property  of 
the  Board  shall  remain  In  the  poeae salon  and 
custody  of  the  Board 

(b)  AccxBS  TO  iNTCBMATioiw  — The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accoonts,  records, 
reports,  flies,  and  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belongtng  to  or  tn  use  by  any  obligor 
for  which  the  Board  has  guaranteed  an 
equipment  nbtlgatlnn  to  the  extent  they  per- 
Ukln  to  ruch  otolUoirs  flnaacial  traasacttooi; 
and  are  deemed  by  '.he  C<iniptr  Uer  General 
to  be  n#reaaary  to  faciiifate  anv  audit  of  the 
tlnanctaJ  tran8a4.'tk>na  ot  the  IV^ard  Such 
representatives  %iia.\\  »ie  afforded  full  fa<-llitle« 
for  yertfyin*;  transactions  wKh  tne  balances 
or  securities  held  tv  deporttones  flacal 
a^nts  and  custodians  All  such  propertv  of 
f,'u-y\  obltgor  fhall  reraam  In  the  paa.seaslon 
and  custody  of  the  oMiitor 

(c(  Rarorr — The  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  a  report  of  each  mu-h  audit  to 
the  OongTOBS  Su«-h  report  (hall  contain  ai: 
comment.s  anrt  InfnrmaMon  whl.  h  the  Comp- 
troller General  deems  nee^essarv  to  tnform 
OmgreflB  of  Che  financial  operatwms  ai:d  >'on- 
d»tk»n  of  the  fund  and  anv  recommendation* 
which  he  deems  adT^fable  fiKh  report  nhall 
indicate  spectflcallv  an.l  descr'.be  tn  de'jiU 
any  program,  eipendtture  nf  other  nnan^-lal 
transaction  or  underraklni;  oboerved  tn  the 
conrse  of  srvrh  aodit  which  the  Comptroller 
General  deem«  to  have  been  carrletl  on  or 
made  without  lawful  authority  A  ciipy  of 
such  report  shall  be  furnished  t<j  the  Presi- 
dent the  8ecretarv  the  OommHsioo  and  the 
Board  at  the  time  it  is  submlfved  to  the 
CongresB. 

o«r»rn  r 

Sec  50«  (a)  GE-vnuvi.  —If  there  la  a  de- 
fault In  any  payment  by  the  obligor  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  due  under  an  equipment 
obligatlciD  fuanatced  under  thla  title,  which 
hAS  contluued  for  JO  days  the  holder  of  such 
obligation  or  his  agent  haa  the  right  to  de- 
mand payment  by  the  Board  of  the  unpaid 
interest  un  and  the  txnpaid  principal  of  such 
obligation  Such  payment  may  be  demanded 
after  or  before  the  expiration  of  ruch  period 
as  may  be  specifled  in  the  guarantee  of  re- 
lated aicrecmentjs.  but  not  later  than  90  days 
from  the  dile  of  (uch  default  Within  such 
pert.jd  as  may  be  specified  in  the  guarantee 
<>r  rela.ted  a^reemenLd.  but  not  later  ihAn  00 
days  from  th*  d^ua  of  «ucii  dectand,  the 
B<.'ard  ^hall  pay  '...>  s  ich  bolder  the  unpaid 
Interest  on  and  tne  unp*kl  pruieipAi  of  ^ueh 
obligation  Howerer  ttae  B(<«rd  ahaU  not  t« 
required  to  SMika  anv  siicb  payment  if  It 
flnda.  prior  to  the  expiration  ot  such  perRid. 
that  there  was  no  default  by  the  obligor  In 
the  payment  of  Interest  or  principal  or  that 
such  default  has  been  remedied 

(b)  Rights  or  Boaxo  —  If  the  Board  makea 


a  payment  to  a  holder  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Board  ahall  have  all  th« 
rights  tn  any  security  which  It  held  with 
respect  to  Its  guarmntee  of  such  obligations 
as  are  conferred  up>on  the  Board  under  any 
security  agreement  with  the  obligor  and  shall 
be  subrogated  to  all  •J>e  rights  of  siich  holder 
under  any  security  agreement  between  the 
holder  and  the  obligor  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Board  U  au- 
thorised. In  Its  discretion,  to  c<>n\plete  re- 
coodlUon.  reconatruct,  renovate,  reptfur. 
maintain,  operate,  charter,  rent.  sell,  or 
otherwise  dlapooe  of  anv  property  by  It 
pursuant  to  such  secuntv  agreement  The 
terma  of  any  such  sale  or  other  dl.sp<:>sUion 
shall  be  as  approved  by  the  Board 

(c)  Patmint  — Any  amount  required  to  be 
paid  by  'he  Board  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a>  of  tlus  secuon  shall  be  pakl  In  cash 

Id)  AcTTOM  AcAiMST  Obijcob  —If  there  is 
a  default  noder  any  contract  or  conintltmfnt 
to  guarantee  ai^  equipment  obligation  the 
Board  ahall  take  such  action  again.'it  the 
obligor  or  any  other  parues  Uatle  thereunder 
as  Is.  In  Its  dlBcret.<>n  ne^  csBar',-  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  Such  a 
suit  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
United  Statea  or  in  Tbe  name  o(  l^.e  hoUer 
Such  holder  slxall  make  available  to  tb« 
United  Statea  all  rr<~ords  and  eTldeiu«  neces- 
sary to  pifosecute  any  such  sui*-.  The  Beard 
sliall  have  the  nght.  In  ivs  discretion  to  ac- 
cept a  conveyance  of  title  to  and  pooaeiieion 
o<  property  from  any  party  liable  'o  it  when- 
ever tbe  value  of  such  property  is  not.  greater 
than  the  unpaid  liu*>resr  .in  aiid  unp.'Ud 
prmctpai  of  the  defaulted  o«3li>ration  If  the 
Board  reoelyes.  through  tiie  sale  at  prop- 
erty, and  an  aniount  greater  than  Its  costs 
and  tbe  ainount  paid  to  the  holder  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  It  ahall  pay 
iiuch  excess  tu  tiic  obligor. 

NATTOKAI.    ROLUNG    STOTK    INFOBMATIOM 
8TSTXM 

Stc.  507.  (a)  Plan — (1)  The  Secretary 
.shall,  not  more  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  designate  a  plan  or 
alternative  plans  to  establish  a  national  roll- 
ing stock  Information  Eystem  which  shall  bo 
designed  to  facilitate  equitable  distribution 
and  erpedltlous  rrtlllzatlon  of  rolling  stock 
operated  within  the  oooitlnental  United 
States  and/or  owned  directly  or  indirectly  by 
railroads  and  carjjoollng  companies  S\icn  a 
system  shall  be  capable  of  fT.rmlshlng  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  neceflsary  for  the  eTpedlttoiw  utlltratlon 
iA  roning  stock.  Including  lnformatl<^:i  re- 
lated to  the — 

(.M  length  of  •.  tme  each  piece  of  r'.lling 
stock  ts  mirrlng  and  loaded.  inovinK  and  un- 
loaded Idled  and  loaded,  aid  Idled  and  nn- 
ioaded; 

(B)  owner,  tjpe.  size,  and  capacity  year 
of  manufacture,  identifying  number,  and 
special  features  of  each  piece  of  rolling  stock, 

<C1    orvin   and  destlr.atloii  of  fargn; 

<D>  railroad  In  control  of  mllln^  stock 
morement.  expected  time  of  Intt- rrhange  and 
degree  of  utllteatlon  of  <«.  n  pier*  of  rolling 
stock  by  the  cor>trollln«  railroada.    and 

(B1  current  stat  is  ai.d  location  of  each 
piece  of  rolling  stock  time  (uch  rcatus  and 
leeatli-vi  w  erperted  to  etianee  and  ant.ci- 
pated  future  cominttmei.ts  'f  such  rolling 
Mock 

<ai  The  Secretary  (hall  devel'ip  such  plan 
'ir  plans  after  consultation  and  dlacuaa.on 
with  tbe  8«cretarv  of  Defeiije.  the  Adnuiiia- 
tratrir  of  the  National  .^err  <nautlca  aiid  8p<w-e 
.Administration,  the  executive  olBeers  ol 
major  private  nianifaetarers  and  suppllerH 
iitf  mfortnatKKi  locaCk>n  and  rctrievaJ  sy«- 
t.aaut  (.'iippem  raiiroadji,  tii«  Ooiuauiiaiuii, 
•uid  any  ut.ier  CiuTeriuneut  a^eiwy,  private 
■rganizati'  u,  ox  private  ciUzeii  tiiat  prebcnts 
a  useful  subml&sion  regarding  such  a  sys- 
tem. The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  pay  rea- 
sonabla  expenses,  including  henorarta.  for 
Individuals  invited  by  him  to  present  their 
submissions   In  person.  The   Secretary   shall 


cause  such  plan  or  plans  to  be  ptibllshed  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  ."(hall  Invite  In- 
terested persona  to  comment  thereon  at  a 
public  hearing  purf?uant  to  section  653  of 
title  S.  United  States  Code  to  be  held  not 
lews  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  such  pub- 
lication After  suoh  hearme  and  not  more 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactnvent  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  final 
plan  for  a  national  rolling  stock  infomvatlon 
system  TTils  final  plan  shall  Include  :«<  hnl- 
cal  spe<-iflcatlon«  and  other  details  for  the 
equipment  required  under  such  plan.  Such 
plan  shall  include  mea:«  for  caxirdlnating  or 
integrating  such  system  with  any  existing 
information  svstems  to  the  extent  the  Sec- 
retary fltMls  such  coordination  will  contribute 
in  an  expertilliHis.  o<T«t  ettectlve.  and  tech- 
nlcaJly  feasible  manner  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  effective  national  system.  TTie 
Secretary  from  time  to  tune  may  cause  such 
plan  to  be  modified  or  amended,  pursimnt  to 
section  563  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

(b)  lupiJCMENTATini*  — Pollowlng  the  pub- 
lication of  the  firuil  plan  required  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  se<  ticn.  the  Secretary 
shall  take  all  action  necessary  Including  the 
issuance  of  rules,  regulations,  and  pulileliue?!, 
to  cause  such  plan  to  be  implemented  within 
a  reasonable  time  TTie  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  and  provide  technical 
Hftsistance  to  individual  railroads  or  groups 
"t  railroads  working  together,  including  tbe 
-sharing  of  cofIs  and  the  funding  in  part  of 
demon.stralMn  projects,  to  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  rolliiig  stock 
Information  .system. 

ic)  ANTrrsi'ST  l^ws  Inaptlhiab^e. — The 
tuiiitrust  laws  of  tbe  United  States  are  in- 
applicable to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
rut  the  purpoees  of  this  section  as  to  any 
Ijerson  who  contracts  with  the  Secretary  or 
acts  In  conformity  with  the  fln&i  plan  under 
subsection  (a)   of  tbls  section. 

(d)  CEi>rrrai — The  Secretary  may  establish 
ajoA  maintain  or  assist  In  establisliinF:  and 
malntaiiiiug  a  centrally  located  nation^ 
txHling  stock  Uvformation  center  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  asalst  the  Secretary  to 
eatabiisb  such  center.  Such  center  may  op- 
erate as  a  depository  and  dissemination 
center  for  all  such  Information  as  ouiy  be 
I>rovlded  by  the  national  rcjiung  slock  Infor- 
mation system.  The  Secretary  may  make  in- 
formation gathered  in  such  center  available 
to  any  person  subject  to  such  rules  as  tbe 
Commlsalog  might  prescribe  to  insure  the 
coafidentlallty  of  certain  kinds  of  competi- 
tive Information  supplied  for  U£e  In  connec- 
tion with  the  system. 

(e)  Rkpobt. — The  Secretary  shall  report 
semiannuiiJly  directly  to  the  Congress,  with- 
out modlfl-catlon  of  such  report  by  any  otber 
Federal  agency,  with  respect  to  the  progress 
made  In  implemeiitlng  the  niiMoual  system 
provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Such  reports  shall  Include  recommendations 
for  such  additional  fuudlog  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  tbe  natlunsJ  sy!>tem  fully 
effective. 

(f)  AtTTHORIZATION        Or       APPROPRIATION. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  out  of  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $10,000,- 
000  for  purposes  of  this  section, 

Um-IXA-nON     MXASLUEMENT    AND    OVEESIOHT 

Sbt  506  I  a)  RoixjNc  Stock  Utii.ibation 
iMDKx  —Not  leoB  than  90  days  after  tbe  date 
of  enartment  cf  this  Act.  the  Becrrtary  shall 
derclop  and  promulgate  an  index  to  measure 
trie  degree  of  uUllaatton  of  roiling  slock.  The 
Secretary  F.l^all  cause  to  be  compiled  data 
required  by  such  ln«lex  At  least  onoe  each 
quarter  per  annum,  the  6«cretary  shaU  pub- 
lish such  Index,  togetlier  with  a  report  set- 
ting forth  any  changea  In  such  uUllaatton 
and  his  evaluation  of  the  reasons  therefor 

(b)  CoMMtssioN  RiPORT  -  The  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  a  report  on  utilization  of 
rolling  stock  90  days  after  the  publication  of 
each  report  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (a)   of  this  section.  The  Commission  in 
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Its  report  shall  consider  and  comment  upon 
the  latest  such  report  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Enfoscement. — Tbe  Secretary  shall, 
with  the  assistance  of  tbe  Attorney  General, 
make  full  use  of  existing  law  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  the  utilization  of  rolling 
stock.  The  Secretary  shall  have  such  stand- 
lug  as  is  necessary  to  bring  or  Intervene  in 
proceedings  before  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  courts.  Attorneys  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  may  appear  for  and  represent  him 
in  any  such  case  or  hearing. 

(d)  Utilization  STtmT.— The  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  study  on  the  utilization  of 
freight  cars  and  means  to  Improve  such  utili- 
zation Including  consideration  of  per  diem 
and  other  car  hire  charges,  demurrage,  car 
service  rules  and  orders  of  the  Commission 
and  of  the  railroads,  the  practice  of  assign- 
ing cars  to  spcclflc  trafHc  or  shippers,  pay- 
ments for  use  of  privately  owned  cars,  and 
publicly  and  privately  owned  carpools.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  legislative  recommen- 
dations based  upon  such  study  within  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PREREQtnSTTES   TO    ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  509.  (a)  General.— The  Authority, 
authorized  by  section  610  of  this  title,  shall 
be  established  only  If — 

(1)  two  years  or  more  after  the  date  ol 
enactment  of  this  Act — 

(A)  the  Commission  finds,  in  accordance 
with  aection  653  of  title  6  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  that  there  is  still,  as  a  result  of 
Inadequate  utUlzatlon  or  Inadequacy  of  sup- 
ply or  both,  a  continuing  shortage  of  rolling 
stock  In  the  Nation.  In  determining  whether 
there  la  such  a  shortage,  the  Commission 
may  consider,  without  Incorporating  In  such 
a   finding,   the   following   factors — 

(I)  whether  any  category  of  rolling  stock 
l.s  not  available  to  meet  a  demand  equivalent 
to  the  average  peak  demand  for  such  cate- 
gory of  rolling  stock  In  the  4  years  prior  to 
the  time  of  such  finding; 

(II)  any  governxnental  program,  regulation, 
or  action  affecting  demand  for  or  supply  of 
freight  cars; 

(III)  the  extent,  duration,  and  Impact  of 
seasonal  peaks  in  demand  for  rolling  stock; 

(Iv)  the  local,  regional,  or  national  scope 
of  any  reported  problems  of  demand  or  sup- 
ply related  to  roUlug  stock; 

(v)  the  Impact  of  severe  weather  condi- 
tions which  disrupt  marketing,  distribution, 
or  railroad  operating  factors; 

(vl)  the  abUlty  of  shippers  to  load  more 
cars  If  available;   and 

(vU)  the  extent  to  which  any  failures  to 
furnish  cars  promptly  result  from  factors 
not  subject  to  railroad  control. 
The  presence  of  any  or  all  such  factors  shall 
not  preclude  a  finding  by  the  Commission 
that  there  Is  a  continuing  shortage  of  rolling 
stock;  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  finds  that  tliere  has  not 
been  a  significant  increase  In  the  utiliza- 
tion of  rolling  stock  since  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act; 

(2)  six  months  after  an  affirmative  finding 
under  either  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B|  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Secretary  finds  that  efforts  to 
form  and  operate  a  not-for-profit  uon-gov- 
emmental  corporation,  or  corporations,  to 
acquire,  maintain,  and  provide  a  free  run- 
ning national  pool  of  rolling  stock  have  not 
succeeded  or  have  been  Inadequate  in  size, 
scope,  and  operation  to  establish  the  feas- 
ibility of  a  national  jkxiI,  or  have  failed  to 
employ  Lniiovallve  concepts  for  equitable 
distribution  and  expeditious  use  of  rolling 
stock;  end 

(3)  the  Congress,  by  affirmative  concurrent 
resolution,  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
the  Authority. 

(b)  RspoBTS. — Two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  on  the  acml- 
versary  date  thereof  each  consecutive  ye*r 


thereafter  for  5  years,  the  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  shall  each  transmit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  a  report  on  rolling 
stock  which  shall  Include  each  finding  made 
since  the  previous  such  report.  If  any.  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If 
the  Authority  authorized  by  section  510  of 
this  title  Is  not  established  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  such  Authority  shall  nonetheless  be 
established  7  years  and  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  If — 

(1)  In  the  final  reports  made  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section— 

(A)  the  Secretary  or  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  creation  of  an  authority  to  acquire, 
maintain,  and  provide  general  service  rail- 
road freight  cars  and  other  rolling  stock; 
to  manage  a  pool  of  such  rolling  stock;  and 
to  develop  and  employ  Innovative  concepts 
for  the  equitable  distribution  and  expedi- 
tious use  of  such  stock  would  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  Improvement  of  the  utilization 
and  distribution  of  rolling  stock;  and  either 

(B)  the  Commission  finds  that  there  Is 
still,  as  a  result  of  Inadequate  utilization  or 
Inadequacy  of  supply,  or  both,  a  continuing 
shortage  of  rolling  stock  In  the  Nation;   or 

(C)  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  has  not 
been  a  substantial  and  significant  Increase 
In  the  utilization  of  railroad  rolling  stock; 
and 

(2)  the  Congress,  by  affirmative  concur- 
rent resolution,  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  the  Authorulty. 

EAILROAD    EQtnPMENT    AnTHOBITT 

Sec.  510.  (a)  AtrTHORizATioN. — There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  established,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  509 
of  this  title  and  of  this  section,  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Railroad  Equipment 
Authority.  The  Board  of  Directors  first  ap- 
pointed shall  be  deemed  the  incorporators, 
and  the  Incorporation  shall  be  held  to  have 
been  effected  from  the  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Btich  Board. 

(b)  Purposes. — The  purposes  of  the  Au- 
thority are  to  acquire,  maintain,  and  pro- 
vide general  service  railroad  freight  cars  and 
other  rolling  stock;  to  manage  a  pool  of  such 
rolling  stock;  and  to  employ  Innovative  con- 
cepte  for  equitable  distribution  and  expedi- 
tious use  of  such  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  national  economy  and  the  national  de- 
fense, 

(c)  Status. —  (1)  The  Authority  shall  be  a 
government  corporation  ot  the  District  of 
Columbia,  siibject  to  the  extent  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  title,  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act  (DC.  Cods 
29-901  et  seq  )  and  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Directors. 

(2)  The  Authority  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  U.S.C  1  et  seq  )  or  of  any  other  law 
with  respect  to  railroads,  except  that  It  shall 
be  subject  to — 

(A)  sections  KlO)  throtigh  1(17)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S  C.  1(10)- 
1(17)): 

(B)  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  with  respect 
to  the  representation  of  employees  of  the 
Authority  for  purposes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, the  handling  of  disputes  between  the 
Authority  and  Its  employees,  and  other  deal- 
ings with  employeeh;  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act:  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Ii^surance  Act: 

(C)  the  Federal  Employers  Liability  Act; 
and 

(D)  the  same  laws  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  safety  as  are  applicable  to  any 
common  carrier  under  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

(d)  Board  of  Directors. — The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Authority  shall  consist  of  H 
Individuals  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  on  the  following  basis — 


(1)  three  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  qual- 
ified Individuals  recommended  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads  or  Its  succes- 
sor, one  of  whom  shall  be  representative  re^ 
spectlvely  of  eastern-,  western-,  and  soutA- 
ern-terrltory  railroads: 

(2)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  or  its  successor,  who 
shall  be  representative  of  railroad  labor; 

(3)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  by  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  as  persons  with  ex- 
pert knowledge  or  experience  with  data  proc- 
essing and  Information  systems  and  the  ap- 
plication of  computer  technology  to  systems 
management; 

(2)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quail- 
fled  individuals  recommended  by  shippers, 
organizations  representative  of  significant 
shipping  Interests  Including  smaU  shippers, 
consumer  organizations,  community  organi- 
zations, and  recognized  consumer  leaders, 
who  shall  be  representative  of  consumers  of 
transportation  services  and  consumers  of 
goods  and  products  shipped  by  railroad; 

(5)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied individuals  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  and 

(6)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied individuals  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

As  used  m  this  subsection,  a  list  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  shall  consist  of  no  leas  than 
three  individuals.  The  President  shall  ap- 
point one  of  the  members,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve 
as  Chairman  for  a  term  of  4  years.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Directors  who  Is  not  otherwise  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  may 
receive  $150  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties  plus  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

(e)  Terms  of  Office. — Tlie  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall  ex- 
pire as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  nomination — four  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year;  four  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year; 
and  three  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year.  Suc- 
cessors to  members  of  the  Ehrectors  shall  be 
appointed  In  the  same  manner  as  the  origi- 
nal members  and  shall  have  a  term  of  office 
expiring  nine  years  from  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  whk-h  their  predeces- 
sors were  appointed.  Any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  Directors  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(f)  General. — The  Director  shall  direct 
the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Author- 
ity. So  long  as  there  are  four  members  In 
ofQce,  the  Directors  are  empowered  to  execute 
the  funcUons  of  the  Authority.  Pour  of  the 
Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  such  funettous. 

(g)  ANxn-RUST  Laws  Inapplicabu  —The 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
applicable to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  as  to  any  per- 
son who  contracts  with  the  Authority  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  maintenance  of 
rolling  stock  or  the  design  or  implemeuta- 
tlon  of  a  national  roUing  stock  infornwitlon 
system  or  the  use  of  information  from  such 
system. 

GENERAL    POWERS   OF    THR   AUTHORrTY 

Sec  511.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Authority  ts  empowered  to — 

(a)  build,  rebuild,  purchase,  own.  lease, 
control,  and  manage  rolling  stock  or  equip- 
ment or  facilities; 

(b)  require  to  contract  for  the  use  of 
physical  facilities,  equipment,  and  devices 
useful  In  developing  equitable  distribution 
and  In  maintaining  expedtlous  use  of  rolling 
stock: 
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(c)  build,  rebuild,  operate,  malntAln,  and 
repair  Ita  rolling  rtock.  equipment,  and  fa- 
culties or  enter  Into  agreements  and  oon- 
tracts  for  Ibe  performance  of  such  work  and 
*or  the  performance  of  all  aervlces  and  work 
Incidental  thereto  and  consistent  with  pru- 
dent management: 

(d)  conduct  and  contract  for  research  and 
development  that  may  lead  to  new  and  prac- 
tical technologies,  systems,  and  methods  for 
the  efllclent  and  economical  movement,  dis- 
tribution, solicitation,  collection,  loading  and 
unloading,  packaging,  and  processing  of 
freight  shipments  Involving  railroads: 

(ei  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend. In  its  corporate  name  and  through  Its 
own  attorneys:  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  cor- 
porate seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 
adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  such  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necesary  for  the 
conduct  of  Its  affairs:  conduct  its  business, 
carry  on  operations,  maintain  oCSces.  and 
exercise  the  powers  granted  under  this  title 
In  any  State. 

(f)  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
own,  hold.  Improve,  use.  or  deal  In  and  with 
any  property  (real,  personal,  or  mued.  tan- 
gible or  Intangible)  or  Interest  In  property, 
wherever  situated:  sell,  convey  mortgage, 
pledge,  lease,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dlspoaa 
of  property  and  assets:  accept  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  any  property  or  services  in  aid  of 
any  purpose  of  the  Authority: 

id)  appoint  such  attorneys,  employees, 
agents,  consultants,  and  other  personnel  as 
It  deems  necessary:  define  the  duties  of  such 
personnel  and  determine  and  pay  compen- 
sation for  their  services.  Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided,  such  personnel  shall 
not  be  subject  to  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employees  with  respect  to  appointments, 
promotions,  adverse  actions,  hours  of  work, 
rates  of  compensation,  allowances,  leave,  un- 
employment compensation,  compensation  for 
work-related  Injuries,  and  Federal  benefits 
for  retirement,  life  Insurance,  and  health 
benefits:  and 

(b)  enter  mto  contracts,  execute  Instru- 
ments, Incur  liabilities,  and  do  all  things  nec- 
essary or  Incidental  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  and  the  proper  and  pru- 
dent conduct  of  the  business 

nM&NCIMO 

Bwc  512  (a)  Pm  DtxM  StracHAXcB — Each 
railroad,  except  a  switching  and  terminal 
railroad,  shall  pay  to  the  Authority  a  per 
diem  surcharge  of  50  cents  per  car-day  on 
each  unit  of  rolling  stock  for  each  day  that 
such  a  railroad  incurs  a  car  hire  charge  for 
the  use  of  such  unit  of  rolling  stock  The 
Directors  shall  Impose  such  per  diem  sur- 
charge not  later  than  80  days  after  taking 
office  under  section  511  of  this  title  and  shall 
terminate  It  when  It  has  collected  such  sum 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  but  not  less  than  tlO.OOO.oiDO  nor  more 
than  •30.000.000  Surcharges  are  payable  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  second  month  succeed  - 
Ing  the  month  In  which  the  charge  accrues. 
Within  8  months  of  the  termination  of  such 
surcharge,  the  Authority  shall  refund  to  any 
rallro«d  or  group  of  railroads  under  common 
management  and  control  any  payments  made 
by  such  railroad  or  railroads  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  paid  by  all  railroads. 

(b)  Nbootiasui  Dwjsw  urasa — The  Au- 
thority shall  lasue  to  each  railroad  a  nego- 
tiable debenture  In  the  amount  of  the  sur- 
charge paid  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  The  debenture  shall  bear  and  pay  in- 
terest at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  be  the  current  rate 
for  similar  debentures  In  the  open  market 
The  par  value  of  such  debentures  shall  be 
due  and  payable  December  31  of  the  thir- 
tieth year  after  the  date  of  Issuance  thereof 
or  the  first  business  day  thereafter  If  such 
date  Is  a  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  holiday  Such 
debentures  are  debu  of  the  Authority  but 
are  subordinate  to  all  other  such  debts   The 


United  States  of  America  does  not  guarantee 
either  the  par  value  or  the  interest  oa  such 
debentiiree. 

(c)  RsrcwD  or  Pxm  DrcM  SumcHABocs. —  (1) 
In  the  event  of  partial  or  complete  liquida- 
tion of  the  Authority,  any  assets  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  Its  obligations  and  ex- 
penses shall  be  distributed  pro  rata  to  the 
railroads,  but  the  amount  so  distributed  shall 
not  exceed  in  any  case  the  amount  paid  as 
per  diem  surcharges  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  plus  accrued  Interest,  if  any 
The  remainder  of  such  asaeu  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

1 3)  In  the  event  of  complete  liquidation 
of  any  railroad  subject  to  this  title,  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Authority  may.  If  and  when 
funds  are  available,  refund  to  such  railroad 
a  sum  of  not  to  exceed  the  amount  paid  In 
as  per  diem  surcharges  under  the  provisions 
of  subeectlon  la)  of  this  section  plus  accrued 
Interest.  If  any 

(d)  iNcuaaxNcc  or  Dest  ro«  Chrrrm.  Pttb- 
po8»». — The  Authority  Is  empowered  to  Incur 
debt  for  capital  purposes  Such  debt  may  be 
Incurred  in  the  form  of  bonds,  debentures, 
equipment  trust  certificates,  conditional  sale 
agreemenu.  or  any  other  form  of  securities, 
agreemenu.  or  obligations  So  long  as  all  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Authority  Is  owned  by 
the  United  States,  the  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  all  obligations  Issued  by  It 
U  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Such 
guarantee  shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  of 
the  obligation.  So  long  as  any  capital  stock 
Is  owned  by  the  United  States,  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  obligations  issued 
by  the  Authority  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Directors,  be  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States.  Such  guarantee  shall  be  expressed  on 
the  face  of  the  obligation.  Guaranteed  obli- 
gations shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000  in 
principal  amount  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  Such  obligations  may  be  redeemable 
at  the  option  of  the  Authority  before  matu- 
rity in  such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated 
therem  and  shall  be  in  such  forms  and  de- 
nominations, have  such  maturities,  and  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Directors,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  The 
Authority  may  also  incur  debt  not  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  that 
provided  for  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  PxractusK  or  Obuoations  bt  Tbzas- 
iTBT — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
elect  to  purchase  the  obligations  of  the  Au- 
thority guaranteed  by  the  United  SUtes  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  •  1.000,000.000  In 
principal  amount  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  under  such  terms.  Including  rates  of 
Interest,  as  he  and  the  Directors  may  agree, 
but  at  a  rate  or  yield  no  leas  than  the  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury 
securities  of  comparable  maturity,  as  deter- 
mined  by  the   Secretary   of  the  Treasury 

(f)  PuBUc  Dbbt  Tbawsaction. — For  the 
purpose  of  any  purchase  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Authority,  and  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  responsibility  relating  to  guarantees 
made  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter 
in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  secu- 
rities may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchases  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Authority  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine, any  of  the  obligations  of  the  Authority 
acquired  by  him  hereunder  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  siUea  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  obligations  of  the  Authority 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States 


(g)     AUTHOBXCATION     rOB     APPSOPBIATIOWS. — 

(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  formation  and 
the  implementation  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Authority,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
•  10,000.000  to  be  used  to  acquire  capital  stock 
of  the  Authority,  such  sum  to  continue  to  b^ 
available  until  expended. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  notes  or  obligations 
Issued  by  him  as  a  consequence  of  any  guar- 
antee niade  under  this  section. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  any  default  on  any 
guaranteed  obligation,  and  payment  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  guarantee  by  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  Oeaeral  shall  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  recover  the  amount  of 
such  payments,  with  Interest,  from  the  Au- 
thority or  other  persons  liable  therefor. 

(h)  LAwrtri.  Invbstment  akd  EIxxmption 
PaoM  RxGft^TioMs  AND  RxsTBicTtoNs — Secu- 
rities guaranteed  under  this  section  shall  be 
lawful  Investments  and  may  be  accepted  as 
security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  authority  or  control  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt 
securities  within  the  meaning  of  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  The  limitations  and  restrictions 
as  to  a  National  or  State  bank  dealing  In, 
underwriting,  or  purchasing  investment  secu- 
rities for  Its  own  account,  as  provided  In 
section  6138  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (12  VB.C.  24),  and  section  S(c)  of 
the  Act  of  June  18,  1033  (12  U  S  C  336) ,  shall 
not  apply  to  securities  guaranteed  under  this 
section. 

(1)  CAnTAL  Stock. — (1)  The  Authority  la 
authorised  to  Issue  and  have  outstanding 
capital  stock  In  such  amounts  and  of  such 
classes  as  It  shall  determine.  At  no  time 
shall  the  aggregate  of  the  shares  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Authority  owned  by  a  single 
railroad  or  by  any  person  controlling  one  or 
more  railroads,  as  defined  In  section  1(3)  (b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.8.C. 
1(3)  (b)  ),  directly  or  Indirectly  through  sub- 
sidiaries or  affiliated  companies,  nominees,  or 
any  person  subject  to  Its  direction  or  con- 
trol or  by  any  other  stockholder,  or  any 
syndicate  or  affiliated  group  of  such  stock- 
holders exceed  5  per  centum  of  such  shares 
Issued  and  outstanding. 

(2)  The  requirement  of  section  45(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Corporation  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec  29-920(b))  as  to  the  per 
centum  of  stock  which  a  stockholder  must 
hold  in  order  to  have  the  rights  of  Inspection 
and  copying  set  forth  In  that  subeectlon  shall 
not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  holders  of 
the  stock  of  the  Authority,  and  they  may 
exercise  such  rights  without  regard  to  the 
percentage  of  stock  they  hold. 

(3)  Capital  stock  of  the  Authority  offered 
and  sold  to  the  public  shall  be  offered  In 
compliance  with  all  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  States  governing  the  offering  and  sale 
of  securities  by  private  corporations 

( J )  Auvrr  AND  EzrcMDTTTTmxa. —  ( 1 )  So  long 
as  any  capital  stock  of  the  Authority  Is 
owned  by  the  United  States,  "Railroad  Equip- 
ment Authority"  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Gtovemment  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act   (31   U5C.  B41   et  seq  ) . 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Au- 
thority Is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures and  to  enter  into  such  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  arrangements  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  In 
such  manner  as  It  decides  This  authorization 
Includes  the  power  to  nuike  a  final  settle- 
ment or  compromise  of  all  claims  and  litiga- 
tion by  or  against  the  Authority. 

(3)  Nothing    In    this   subsection   shall   be 
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construed  to  deny  the  Authority  the  power 
to  obtain  audits  of  its  accounts  and  reports 
ccmoemlng  Its  financial  condition  and  opera- 
tions by  a  firm  or  firms  of  certified  public 
accountants.  Such  audit  and  reports  would 
be  In  addition  to  those  required  by  this 
subsection. 

(4)  Section  201  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  856)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  and  (10)  the  Railroad  Equip- 
ment Authority.". 

CONVIKSIOW    TO    PRrVATE    OWNERSHIP 

Sec.  613.  (a)  Plan  fob  Public  Sale. — As 
soon  as  practicable,  a  panel  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transponatlon.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Cummlsslon,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Authority  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
a  plan  for  the  public  sale  of  stock  In  the 
Authority  after  finding  that  a  market  exists 
for  the  sale  of  such  stock  and  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  will  be  served  thereby. 
This  plan  shall  Include,  among  other  ele- 
ments, a  program  which — 

( 1 1  win  require  refinancing,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reserve  fund  or  other  method, 
In  order  to  protect  the  public  Interest  against 
defaults  on  obligations  of  the  Authority 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States;   and 

(2)  will  assure  that  the  sale  of  the  stock 
win  result  in  a  wide  dispersion  In  the  owner- 
ship of  the  stock. 

(b)  REQuntEMXNTS. — The  plan  for  sale  of 
stock  to  the  public  shall  specify  a  program 
for  systematically  reducing  the  amount  of 
obligations  of  the  Authority  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  and  shall  propose  a  capitaj 
structure  for  the  Authority  designed  to  in- 
sure sound  financial  and  operating  perform- 
ance. Unless  the  Congress  disapproves  the 
plan  within  6  months  following  submission 
of  the  plan  to  It,  stock  shall  be  sold  in 
accordance  with  the  plan. 

(c)  New  Board  Meubebs. — Upon  the  sale  of 
stock  to  the  public,  the  Directors  may  be 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  membM-s  elected 
by  owners  of  such  stock.  In  no  event,  how- 
ever, shall  the  Directors  have  more  than  15 
members  while  any  capital  stock  in  the  Au- 
thority Is  held  by  the  United  States.  During 
such  period,  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
owners  of  such  stock,  including  determina- 
tion of  the  number  of  dlrecicg-s  to  be  so 
elected,  shall  b«  set  forth  in  the  bylaws  of 
the  Authority. 

(d)  Pbocieiw  or  Sale. — The  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  stock  to  the  public  shall 
be  applied  to  the  retirement  of  the  stock 
held  by  the  United  States.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  all  the  stock  held  by  the  United 
States,  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Directors 
appointed  under  section  610(d)  of  this  title 
shall  terminate  as  provided  by  the  plan  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Thereafter, 
all  except  three  of  the  Directors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  owners  of  the  stock.  The 
President  shall  have  authority  to  appoint 
such  three  Directors,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate — 

(1 )  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied individuals  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations: 

(2)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  ILst  of  quali- 
fied individuals  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlaslon.  after  consultation  with 
organizations  of  consumers:  and 

(3)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission, after  consultation  with  organiza- 
tions of  shippers. 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  a  list  of  qualified 
individuals  stiall  consist  of  no  less  than  three 
Individuals. 

(e)  PosmoN  or  United  States. — Upon  the 
retirement  erf  all  the  stock  held  by  the  United 
Slates — 


(1)  The  Authority  shall  pay  an  annual  fee 
to  the  United  States  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  Interest  actually  paid 
upon  outstanding  guaranteed  obligations  and 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  paid,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
If  such  obligations  had  not  been  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  plus  one-fourth  per 
centum; 

(2)  The  Authority  shall  make  every  effort 
to  refinance  obligations  in  order  to  termi- 
nate the  liability  of  the  United  States  arising 
from  its  guarantee  of  obligations;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  no 
longer  purchase  or  guarantee  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  of  the  Authority. 

(f)  Detault. — If  the  Authority  defaults  In 
the  payment  of  obligations  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  take  control  and  appoint  a  new 
Board  of  Directors  pursuant  to  section  610(d) 
ol  this  tiUe. 

IKTORMATION    SYSTEM 

Sec.  514.  (a)  Establishment. — If  a  national 
rolling  stock  information  system,  as  defined 
in  section  507  of  this  title,  is  not  operating 
effectively  when  the  Authority  is  established, 
it  shall  establish  such  a  system.  If  the  Au- 
thority undertakes  to  establish  such  a  sys- 
tem, the  Secretary  shall  grant  it  access  to 
and  authority  to  use  aU  information,  studies, 
designs,  equipment,  facilities,  computer  pro- 
grams, and  other  things  acquired  or  devel- 
oped under  section  507  of  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  give  the  Authority  all  possible 
assistance  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Informational  Access, — Data  and 
other  Information  derived  from  the  national 
rolling  stock  Information  system  shall  be 
made  available  on  an  equal  basis  to  the  Au- 
thority, shippers,  railroads,  the  Commission, 
the  Secretary,  and  Interested  members  of 
the  public,  subject  to  rules  to  be  issued  by 
the  Commission  to  preserve  tWe  confidenti- 
ality of  certain  types  of  competitive  informa- 
tion furnished  for  use  In  connection  with,  the 
system. 

(c)  Report.— The  Authority  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  annually  on  the  progress  made 
in  Implementing  such  national  system.  Each 
report  shall  Include  recommendations  as  to 
any  additional  funding  deemed  necessary  to 
make  the  national  system  more  effective.  The 
Commission  shall  publish  a  report  on  such 
system  30  days  after  the  publication  of  each 
report  by  the  Authority  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

USE    OP    EQinPMENT    STTPPLIED    BT    THE 
AUTHOBTTT 

Sec.  515.  (a)  Uses  Charges. — The  Author- 
ity shall  establish  and  maintain  a  schedule  of 
charges  for  the  use  of  general  service  rail- 
road freight  cars  and  other  rolling  stock,  and 
equipment  directly  related  to  the  utilization 
of  rolling  stock.  The  rates  shall  be  such  as 
will.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Directors,  enable 
the  Authority  to  meet  Its  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  Including  depreciation 
and  carrying-charges  for  Indebtedness,  and 
to  provide  sufficient  earnings  to  facilitate 
conversion  to  private  ownership  under  sec- 
tion 513  of  this  title  as  soon  as  possible.  Such 
charges  shall  In  no  case  exceed  150  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  to  the  Authority  of  acquir- 
ing, owning,  maintaining,  and  operating  the 
rolling  stock  of  equipment  being  so  used.  In 
establishing  such  charges,  the  Authority  shall 
consider  prevailing  rates  and  conditions  for 
similar  equipment. 

(b)  User  Charges  Pheclitded. — The  Au- 
thority shall  not  assess  any  charges  for  roll- 
ing stock  located  on  a  railroad  where  that 
rolling  stock  is  not  required  by  such  railroad 
for  use  in  originating  traffic :  Provided.  That — 

(1)  such  rolling  stock  is  not  the  subject 
of  a  car  service  order  by  the  Authority  or 
the  Commission;  and 

(2)  such  railroad  furnishes  appropriate 
notice  to  the  Authority  pursuant  to  terms 


and  conditions  established  by  It  regarding  the 
us©  of  such  rolling  stock. 

(c)  CoNDmoNS  ON  Use. — The  Authority 
shall  establish — 

(1)  reasonable  rates  of  compensation  for 
storage  of  excess  rolling  stock  on  the  property 
of  any  railroad,  through  negotiation  w^lth 
such  railroad: 

(2)  terms  and  conditions  governing  the 
use  of  its  equipment,  including  requirements 
for  identification  of  rolling  stock,  as  are  in 
its  Judgment  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Such  terms  and  condi- 
tions may  be  modified  and  amended  from 
time  to  time:  and 

(3)  just  and  reasonable  car  service  rules, 
regulations,  and  practices,  and  car  distribu- 
tion directions  with  respect  to  its  rolling 
stock.  Such  rules,  regulations,  and  practices 
shall  be  established  after  consulting  with  the 
Commission,  railroads  and  car  distribution 
agencies.  They  shall,  together  with  car  dis- 
tribution directions  issued  thereunder,  take 
precedence  over  any  rules,  regulations,  or 
practices  In  conflict  therewith  which  are 
Issued  or  applied  by  any  railroad  or  group 
of  railroads.  Such  rules,  regulations,  and 
practices  may  be  modified  and  amended  from 
time  to  time. 

(d)  Compliance  Wtth  CoNDmoNs. — Each 
railroad  shall  comply  with  such  car  service 
rules,  regulations,  and  practices  as  may  be 
established,  together  with  such  car  distribu- 
tion directions  as  may  be  Issued,  pursuant 
to  this  section 

(e)  Interchange  of  Cabs. — No  railroad  may 
refuse  to  transport  any  rolling  stock  owned, 
leased,  controlled,  or  managed  by  tlie  Au- 
thority, whether  loaded  or  empty,  subject 
to  any  applicable  safety  regulations,  reason- 
able interchange  rules,  reasonable  line  clear- 
ances, reasonable  weight  limitations,  and 
user  charges  set  under  this  section.  No  rail- 
road shall  be  entitled  to  any  compensation 
from  the  Authority  for  moving  empty  rolling 
stock  owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  managed 
by  the  Authority  which  Is  moving  under  a 
car  distribution  directive  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission or  by  the  Authority  for  the  purposes 
of  distributing  such  rolimg  stock  for  loading. 

COMMISSION  REVIEW 

Sec.  516.  The  Authority  shall  be  subject 
to  sections  1(10)  through  1(17)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  UJS.C.  1(10)-1(17) ), 
and  the  orders  of  the  Commission  thereunder 
to  the  extent  applicable.  Upon  petition  of 
any  p>erson  affected  by  any  charge,  rule,  regu- 
lation, practice,  term,  condition,  directive,  or 
other  provision  issued  or  maintained  by  the 
Authority,  or  upon  Its  own  motion,  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  an  investigation  and  shall 
order  any  such  provision  which  it  finds  not 
to  be  In  conformity  with  this  title,  or  to  be 
inconsistent  with  any  applicable  rule,  order, 
or  directive  of  the  Commission  Issued  pur- 
suant to  such  sections,  to  be  canceled,  an- 
nulled, amended,  or  suspended  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  find  to  be  appropriate. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  517.  (a)  General. — In  &n  appropriate 
civil  actlcm,  the  Authority  may  apply  to  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  parties  and  in  which 
venue  is  properly  laid  under  section  1291  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  for  an  order  or 
Judgment  to  enforce  compliance  with  any 
obligation  owing  to  it  under  or  in  accordance 
with  any  provision  of  this  title  or  under  or  in 
accordance  with  any  agreement  or  regulation 
entered  into  or  issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  relieve  any  person  from  any 
punishment,  liability,  or  sanction  which  may 
be  Imposed  otherwise  than  under  this  title. 

(b)  Equitable  RELixr. —  (1)  If  the  author- 
ity, any  railroad,  or  any  person  falls  or  ne- 
glects to  comply  with  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice  established  under  this  title.  Xails  to 
pay  any  charge  imposed  under  this  title,  fails 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  car  distribu- 
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tlon  directive  or  other  order  laaued  under 
thla  title,  or  fkUa  to  obe7  any  directive  by 
the  Comoilaaton  to  p«y  cbargea.  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  parties  and  In  which  venue  Is 
properly  laid  under  section  1391  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  may  gntnt  relief  Upon 
a  petition  by  the  Commission  or  by  the  Au- 
thority, such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  relief  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate u>  prevent  or  terminate  such  failure 
or  refusal. 

13)  U  the  Authority  any  railroad,  or  any 
other  person  vtolatee  or  threatens  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  issued  under  this  title,  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  parties  and  In  which 
venue  Is  properly  laid  under  section  1301  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  may  grant  re- 
lief Upon  a  petition  In  such  a  case,  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  labor  agreement,  upon  the  petition 
(.f  any  employee  affected  thereby  or  a  duly 
Authorized  representative  of  such  employee, 
S'tch  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
su'-.h  equitable  relief  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  prevent  or  terminate  such  vio- 
la ilon. 

AKTTDAI.   aXrO«T 

8«c.  518  The  Authority  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  and  transmit  simultaneously  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
commencing  1  yeskr  after  its  establishment. 
Such  report  shall  include — 

(a)  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  review, 
analysis,  and  evaluation  of  Its  operations,  ac- 
tivities, accomplishments,  and  outstanding 
problems,  together  with  its  objectives  and 
plans  for  the  future; 

(b)  an  account  of  the  state  of  railroad 
freight  service  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  number  of  rolling  stock,  by  classes, 
acquired  and  owned,  leased,  controlled,  or 
managed  by  It  and  the  number  acquired  and 
owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  managed  by  the 
railroads;  and 

(c)  a  statement  of  lU  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  previous  year,  its  meth- 
ods for  determining  the  type  and  amount 
of  rolling  stock  acquired,  and  the  criteria 
vised  by  the  rolling  stock.  The  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  tune, 
but  not  less  than  onoe  every  2  years.  Investi- 
gate and  evaluate  the  performance  of  the 
Authority  In  light  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  each  shall  cause  to  be  prepared 
and  transmit,  simultaneously  to  the  Presi- 
dent and   the  Congress  a  report   thereon 

PSOTECTTVE     AKSANGKMKKTB     rOB     EMPLOTXZS 

Sbc.  519.  (a)  GcNVEAi..— In  carrying  out 
their  functions  under  this  Act  and  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  execution  of  any 
contract,  the  guarantee  of  any  obligation, 
and  the  approval  of  Inducement  of  any  other 
action  under  this  Act,  the  Board,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Authority  shall  take  adequate 
steps  to  protect  the  interests  of  affected  em- 
ployees Each  contract  as  to  which  any  rail- 
road or  car-pooling  company  is  either  a 
party  or  a  beneficiary  shall  include  fair  and 
equitable  arrangements,  as  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  Individual  railroad  employees  who  are  or 
who  may  be  affected  in  their  employment 
by  such  contract  Such  protective  arrange- 
ments shall  Include  the  arrangements  spec- 
ified in  section  406  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U8C  5«6):  section 
13  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 

1964  (40  use  1609):  and  section  8  of  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation   Act  of 

1965  (40  use.  1636). 

I  b )  BT7nj>iNos  AJro  RxBtTTUinfc  CoirntAcrs 
OF  CoaroaATioN — The  Authority.  In  award- 
ing contracts  for  the  building  or  rebuilding 
of  rolling  stock  under  this  title,  shall  con- 
form to  prevailing  practices  in  the  railroad 
Industry  at  the  time  of  each  such  contract 
In    dividing    such    work    between    railroads 


with  facilities  for  buUdlng  and  rebuilding 
rolling  stock  and  nonrallroads  with  such 
faclUtlee.  Such  contracts  as  are  awarded  to 
railroads  shall  be  performed  through  the  use 
of  the  facilities  and  the  employees  of  such 
railroads  and  shall  not  be  subcontracted  In 
awarding  such  contracts,  the  Authority  shall 
be  guided  by  the  relative  proportions  of  such 
building  and  rebuilding  as  was  perforated 
m  railroad  as  oppoaed  to  nonrallroad  fa- 
cuitlea  during  the  5-c«lendar-ye«r  period 
preceding  the  award  of  such  contract.  Varia- 
tions from  these  proportions  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 5  per  centum  if  the  total  amount  of 
building  and  rebuilding  declines  from  levels 
at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  If  the 
Authority  falls  to  maintain  required  rela- 
tive proportions  in  distributing  such  work 
to  railroad  facilities  under  such  contracts, 
the  fair  and  equitable  employee  protective 
arrangements  required  by  subsection  la) 
hereof  shall  become  effective  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregomg.  no  contract  shall  be 
awarded  by  the  Authority  for  the  building 
or  rebuilding  of  rolling  stock  unless  the 
work  to  be  performed  Is  reasonably  expected 
to  meet  or  exceed  the  minimum  specifica- 
tions established  by  It  In  accordsAO*  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title 

ic)  Jos  TsAiNiNG  — Railroad  employees  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  action  taken  pur- 
s\iant  to  this  title  designed  to  provide  for 
more  effective  xise  and  distribution  of  roll- 
ing stock  shall  be  reassigned  and  If  neces- 
sary retrained  to  perform  the  new  tasks 
covering  the  functions  which  they  had  per- 
formed prior  to  such  action.  The  perform- 
ance of  such  functions  shall  be  considered 
to  be  within  the  same  craft  or  class  as  that 
In  which  such  railroad  employees  were  clas- 
sified prior  to  Siuch  change  and  the  rights 
of  such  employees  to  the  same  representa- 
tion shall  be  preserved  A  railroad  employ- 
ment position  which  Is  affected  by  any  such 
change  may  be  eliminated  as  It  becomes  va- 
cant through  the  death  or  voluntary  resig- 
nation or  retirement  of  the  employee  hold- 
ing such  position. 

(d)  Othxb  Laws. — In  his  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  consolidate  the  program  au- 
thorized herein  with  the  companion  pro- 
grams under  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  (45  use  565):  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (40  UB  C  1609): 
and  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Act  of  1965  (49  use.  1636)  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  uniformly  develop.  Interpret, 
and  apply  the  procedures  and  standards  un- 
der these  several  laws. 

(ei    RCPAIX  AND  MaINTBNANCZ  COKTiUCTS. — 

To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Authority  shall 
award  contracts  for  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  its  rolling  stock  to  rallrotuls  with 
facilities   for   performing   such   work. 

(f)  CoNsxaucTiON  CoNTKACTS. — In  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  respective  authority  under  thU 
title,  the  Bofu-d.  the  Secretary,  and  the  Au- 
thority shall  take  all  steps  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  and  subcontractors  In 
the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced with  the  assistance  of  funds  received 
under  any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
no  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  same  locality,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordant*  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  Board,  the  Sec- 
retary, or  the  Authority  shall  not  enter  into 
any  such  contract  or  agreement  without  first 
obtaining  adequate  assurance  that  required 
labor  standards  will  be  maintained  on  the 
construction  work.  Wage  rates  provided  for 
In  collective-bargaining  agreements  negoti- 
ated under  and  pursuant  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  or  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  In  compliance 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  the  highest  of 
such  wage  rates  shall  be  the  applicable  stand- 


ard for  all  laborers  and  mechanics  not  cov- 
ered by  any  such  agreement  and  employed 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors  engsiged 
In  the  building  of  rolling  stock  under  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  authority  under  this 
title. 

TITLE  VI— EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 
DcraNmoNS 

Sec  601.  As  used  In  this  tlUe — 

( 1 )  "Acquiring  railroad"  means  a  railroad, 
except  the  Corporation,  which  seeks  to  ac- 
quire or  has  acquired,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  all  or  a  part  of  the  rail 
properties  of  one  or  more  of  the  railroads  In 
reorganization,  the  Corporation,  or  a  profit- 
able railroad. 

(3)  "Employee  of  a  railroad  In  reorganiza- 
tion" means  a  person  who.  on  the  effective 
date  of  a  conveyance  of  rail  properties  of 
a  railroad  In  reorganization  to  the  Corpora- 
tion or  to  an  acquiring  railroad,  has  an  em- 
ployment relationship  with  either  said  rail- 
road In  reorganization  or  any  cairrLer  (as  de- 
fined In  parts  I  and  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act)  which  Is  leased,  controlled,  or 
operated  by  the  railroad  In  reorganization 
except  a  president,  vice  president,  treasurer, 
secretary,  comptroller,  and  any  other  person 
who  performs  functions  corresponding  to 
thooe  performed  by  the  foregoing  officers. 

(3)  "Protected  employee"  means  any  em- 
ployee of  an  acquiring  railroad  adversely 
affected  by  a  transaction  and  any  employee 
of  a  railroad  in  reorganization  who  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  have  not  reached 
age  sixty-five. 

(4)  "Class  or  craft  of  employees"  means  a 
group  of  employees,  recognized  and  treated 
as  a  unit  for  purposes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, which  Is  represented  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion that  has  been  duly  authorized  or  rec- 
ognized pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
as  Its  representatives  for  purposes  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

(5)  "Representative  of  a  class  or  craft  of 
employees"  means  a  labor  organization  which 
has  been  duly  authorized  or  recognized  as 
the  collective  bargaining  representative  of  a 
class  or  craft  of  employees  pursuant  to  the 
Labor  Act. 

(6)  "Deprived  of  employment"  means  the 
Inability  of  a  protected  employee  to  obtain 
a  position  by  the  normal  exercise  of  his 
seniority  rights  with  the  Corporation  after 
properly  electing  to  accept  employment 
therewith  or,  the  subsequent  loss  of  a  posi- 
tion and  Inability,  by  the  normal  exercise  of 
his  seniority  rights  under  the  applicable 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  to  obtain 
another  position  with  the  Corporation:  Pro- 
vided, h(ncevtT,  That  provisions  In  existing 
collective  bargaining  agreements  of  a  rail- 
road In  reorganization,  which  do  not  re- 
quire a  protected  employee.  In  the  normal 
exercise  of  seniority  rights,  to  make  a 
change  In  residence.  In  order  to  maintain 
his  protection,  will  be  preserved  and  will 
eJso  be  extended  and  be  applicable  to  all 
other  protected  employees  of  that  same 
craft  or  class  It  shall  not,  however.  Include 
any  deprivation  of  employment  by  reason 
of  death,  retirement,  resignation,  dismissal 
or  dIsclpllnaiT  suspension  for  cause,  failure 
to  work  due  to  Illness  or  disability,  nor  any 
severance  of  employment  covered  by  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  of  section  605  of  this 
title 

(7)  "Employee  adversely  affected  with  re- 
spect to  his  compensation"  means  a  pro- 
tected employee  who  suffers  a  reduction  In 
compensation. 

(8)  "Transaction"  means  actions  taken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
other  than  title  V  of  this  Act.  or  the  re- 
sults thereof. 

(0)  "Change  In  residence"  means  trans- 
fer tq  a  work  location  which  Is  located 
either  ( 1 )  outside  a  radius  of  thirty  m.lle8 
of  the  employee's  former  work  location  and 
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farther  from  his  residence  than  was  his 
former  work  location  or  (2)  more  '.han  30 
normal  highway  route  miles  from  the  em- 
ployee's residence  and  also  farther  from  hU 
residence  than  was  his  former  work  location. 

OFTERS    OP    EMPLOYMENT 

Sec  602.  (a)  Applicable  Law. — The  Cor- 
poration and.  where  applicable,  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Railways  Labor  Act  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered employers  for  purposes  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act,  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  The  Corp>oratlcn.  In  addi- 
tion, shall,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  by  this  Act,  be  subject  to  all  Peo- 
eral  and  State  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  carriers  by  railroad. 

(b)  Manbatort  Offer. — The  Corporation 
shall  offer  employment,  to  be  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  a  conveyance  or  discontinuance 
of  service  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
to  each  employee  of  a  railroad  In  reorgani- 
zation who  has  not  already  accepted  an 
offer  of  employment  by  the  Association, 
where  applicable,  or  an  acquiring  railroad. 
Such  offers  of  employment  to  employees 
represented  by  labor  organization  will  be 
confined  to  their  same  cralt  or  class.  The 
Corporation  shall  apply  to  said  employees 
the  protective  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c )  Association. — After  the  transfer  of  rail 
properties  pursuant  to  section  303,  the  Asso- 
ciation, In  employing  any  additional  em- 
ployees, shall  give  priority  consideration  to 
employees  of  a  railroad  In  reorganization 
and  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply 
to  any  such  employees  employed  by  the  As- 
sociation as  if  they  were  employees  of  the 
Corporation. 

assignment  op  work 
Sec.  603.  The  Corporation  shall  have  the 
right  to  assign,  allocate,  reassign,  reallocate, 
and  consolidate  work  formerly  performed  on 
the  rail  projjertles  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  from  a  railroad  In  re- 
organization to  any  location,  facility,  or  posi- 
tion on  its  system  provided  It  does  not  re- 
move said  work  from  coverage  of  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  and  does  not  Infringe 
upon  the  existing  classification  of  work 
rights  to  any  craft  or  class  of  employees  at 
the  location  or  facility  to  which  said  work 
is  assigned,  allocated,  reassigned,  reallocated, 
or  consolidated  and  shall  have  the  right  to 
transfer  to  an  acquiring  railroad  the  work  in- 
cident to  the  rail  properties  or  facilities  ac- 
quired by  said  acquiring  railroad  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  subject,  however,  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  608  of  this  title. 

COLLKCTIVi;  BAKGAININC   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Inttkrim  Application. — Until 
completion  of  the  agreements  provided  for 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  Cor- 
poration shall,  as  though  an  original  party 
thereto,  assume  and  apply  on  the  particular 
lines  properties,  or  facilities  acquired  all  obli- 
gations under  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreements  covering  all  crafts  and  classes 
en^loyed  thereon,  except  that  the  Agree- 
ment of  May,  1936,  'Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  provisions  In  other  existing 
Job  stabilization  agreements  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  traiisoctlons  effected  pursuant  to 
this  Act  with  respect  to  which  the  provisions 
of  section  605  shall  be  superseding  and  con- 
trolling. During  this  period,  employees  of  a 
railroad  in  reorganization  who  have  seniority 
on  the  lines,  properties,  or  facilities  acquired 
by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
have  prior  seniority  roster  rights  on  such 
acquired  lines,  properties,  or  facilities. 

(b)  Single  Implementing  Agreement. — 
On  or  before  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the 
final  system  plan  by  the  Association  under 
section  307(c)  of  this  Act,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  classes  or  crafts  of  the 
employees  of  a  railroad  in  reorganization  In- 
volved In  a  conveyance  pursuant  to  this  Act 


and  representatives  of  the  Corporation  shall 
commence  negotiation  of  a  single  implement- 
ing agreement  for  each  class  and  crsift  of  em- 
ployees affected  providing  (1)  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  specific  employees  of  the  railroad 
in  reorganization  to  whom  the  Corporation 
offers  employment;  (2)  the  procedure  by 
which  those  employees  of  the  railroad  In  re- 
organization may  elect  to  accept  employment 
with  the  Corporation;  (3)  the  procedure  for 
acceptance  of  such  employees  Into  the  Cor- 
poration's employment  and  their  assignment 
to  positions  on  the  Corporation's  system; 
(4)  the  procedure  for  determining  the  senior- 
ity of  such  employees  in  their  respective 
crafts  or  class  on  the  Corporation's  system 
which  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  preserve 
their  prior  seniority  rights;  and  (5)  the  pro- 
cedure for  determining  equitable  adjustment 
In  rates  of  comparable  positions.  If  no  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to 
in  this  subsection  is  reached  by  the  end  of 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  nego- 
tiations, the  parties  shall  within  an  addi- 
tional ten  days  select  a  neutral  referee  and. 
In  the  event  they  are  unable  to  agree  upon 
the  selection  of  such  referee,  then  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  shall  Immediately 
appoint  a  referee.  After  a  referee  has  been 
designated,  a  hearing  on  the  dispute  shall 
commence  as  soon  as  practicable.  Not  less 
than  ten  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
any  conveyance  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  referee  shall  resolve  and  de- 
cide all  matters  In  dispute  with  respect  to 
the  negotiation  of  said  Implementing  agree- 
ment or  agreements  and  shall  render  a  deci- 
sion which  shall  be  final  and  binding  and 
shall  constitute  the  implementing  agreement 
or  agreements  between  the  parties  with  re- 
spect to  the  transaction  Involved.  The  salary 
and  expenses  of  the  referee  shall  be  paid  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  failure  for  any  rea- 
son to  complete  Implementing  agreements 
provided  for  In  subsection  (b|  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Corporation  may  proceed  with  a 
conveyance  of  properties,  and  equipment 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
effectuate  said  transaction;  Provided.  That 
all  protected  employees  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  of  the  provisions  of  such  agreements, 
as  finally  determined,  from  the  time  they 
are  adversely  affected  at  a  result  of  any  such 
conveyance. 

(d)  No  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  any  conveyance  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  classes  or  crafts  of  the 
employees  of  a  raUroad  in  reorganization  in- 
volved in  a  conveyance  and  repre.sentatlves 
of  the  Corporation  shall  conimeuce  negotia- 
tions of  new  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments for  each  class  and  craft  of  employees 
covering  the  rates  of  pay,  rules,  and  working 
conditions  of  employees  who  are  employees 
of  the  Corporation,  which  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  shall  Include  appropriate 
provisions  concerning  rates  of  pay,  rules, 
and  working  conditions  but  shall  not  include 
any  provisions  for  Job  stabilization  resulting 
from  any  transaction  effected  pursuant  to 
this  Act  which  may  exceed  or  conflict  with 
those  established  or  prescribed  herein. 

employee  protection 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Equivalent  Position. — A  pro- 
tected employee  whose  employment  is  gov- 
erned by  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
will  not.  except  as  explicitly  provided  in  this 
title,  during  the  period  In  which  he  Is  en- 
titled to  protection,  be  placed  in  a  worse 
position  with  respect  to  compensation,  fringe 
benefits,  rules,  working  conditions,  and 
rights  and  privileges  pertaining  thereto. 

(b)  Monthly  Displacement  Allowance. — 
A  protected  employee,  who  has  been  deprived 
of  employment  or  adversely  affected  with 
respect  to  his  compensation,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  monthly  displacement  allowance  com- 
puted as  follows: 


(1)  Said  allowance  shall  be  determined 
by  computing  the  total  compensation  re- 
ceived by  the  employee  Including  vacation 
allowances  and  monthly  comjjensation  guar- 
antees, and  bis  total  time  paid  for  during 
the  last  twelve  months  Immediately  prior  to 
his  being  adversely  affected  In  which  he 
performed  compensated  service  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  each  of  such  months,  based 
upon  his  normal  work  schedule,  and  by  di- 
viding separately  the  total  compensation  and 
the  total  time  paid  for  by  twelve,  thereby 
producing  the  average  monthly  compensa- 
tion and  average  monthly  time  paid  for;  and. 
If  an  employee's  compensation  In  his  cur- 
rent position  Is  less  in  any  month  In  which 
he  performs  work  than  the  aforesaid  average 
compensation,  he  shall  be  paid  the  differ- 
ence, less  any  time  lost  on  account  of  volun- 
tary absences  other  than  vacations,  but  said 
protected  employee  shall  be  compensated  in 
addition  thereto  at  the  rate  of  the  position 
filled  for  any  time  worked  in  excess  of  his 
average  monthly  time:  Provided,  however. 
That — 

(A)  in  determining  compensation  In  his 
current  employment  the  protected  employee 
shall  be  treated  as  occupying  the  position, 
producing  the  highest  rate  of  pay  to  which 
his  qualifications  and  seniority  entitles  him 
under  the  applicable  collective-bargaining 
agreement  and  which  does  not  require  a 
change  In  residence; 

(B)  the  said  monthly  displacement  allow- 
ance shall  be  reduced  by  the  full  amount  of 
any  unemployment  compensation  benefits  by 
the  protected  employment  in  any  eirploy- 
ment  subject  to  the  Railroai  Retirement  Act 
and  50  per  centum  of  any  earnings  In  any 
employment  not  subject  to  the  Rallrotul  Re- 
tirement Act; 

(C)  a  protected  employee's  average  month- 
ly compensation  shall  be  adjusted  general 
wage  Increases; 

(D)  should  a  protected  employee's  ser/lce 
total  les3  than  twelve  months  In  which  he 
performs  more  than  50  per  centum  compen- 
sated service  based  upon  his  normal  work 
schedule  in  each  of  said  months,  his  average 
monthly  compensation  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing  separately  the  t-otal  compensa- 
tion received  by  the  employee  and  the  total 
time  for  which  he  wa.?  paid  by  the  number  of 
months  in  which  he  performed  more  than 
50  per  centum  compensated  service  based 
upon  his  normal   work  schedule;   and 

(E)  the  monthly  displacement  allowance 
provided  by  this  section  shall  In  no  event 
exceed  the  sum  of  (2.5C0  In  any  month  ex- 
cept that  such  amount  shall  be  adjusted  •!» 
reflect  subsequent  general  wage  increases. 

(2)  A  protected  employee's  average  month- 
ly compensation  under  this  section  shall  be 
based  upon  the  rate  of  pay  applicable  to  his 
employment  and  shall  Include  increases  In 
rates  of  pay  not  in  fact  paid  but  which  were 
provided  for  In  national  railroad  labor  agree- 
ments generally  applicable  during  the  period 
Involved. 

(3)  If  a  protected  employee  who  Is  entitled 
to  a  monthly  displacement  allowance  .served 
as  an  agent  of  a  representative  of  a  craft  or 
class  of  employees  on  either  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis  In  the  twcleve  months  Immediately 
preceding  his  being  adversely  affected,  his 
monthly  displacement  allowance  shall  be 
computed  by  taking  the  average  of  the 
average  monthly  compeiisation  and  average 
monthly  time  paid  for  of  the  protected  em- 
ployees immediately  above  and  below  him 
on  the  same  seniority  roster  or  his  own 
monthly  displacement  allowance,  whichever 
is  greater. 

(4)  An  employee  and  his  representative 
be  furnished  with  a  protected  employee's 
average  monthly  compensation  and  average 
monthly  time  paid  for,  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  subsection,  to- 
gether with  the  date  upon  which  such  (im- 
putations are  based,  within  thirty  days  after 
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the  protected  employe*  notifies  tiie  Corpora- 
tion In  writing  that  he  has  been  deprived  of 
emptoyment  or  adversely  affected  witb  re- 
spect to  his  compensation. 

(c)  TssuniiATiuM  or  Aixowano — Tl»« 
monthly  displacement  allowance  provided  {or 
in  subsection  (b>  of  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue until  the  attainment  of  ajr  sUty-llv* 
t>y  a  protected  employee  with  Ave  or  more 
years  of  service  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and.  In  the  ease  of  a  protected  employee 
who  has  less  than  five  years  service  on  such 
date,  shall  continue  for  a  period  equal  to  his 
total  prior  years  of  service:  Provided,  That 
such  monthly  displacement  allowance  shall 
terminate  upon  the  protected  employee's 
death,  retirement,  resignation,  or  dismissal 
for  cause:  and  shall  be  suspended  for  the 
period  of  disciplinary  suspension  for  cause, 
(allure  to  work  due  to  Illness  or  disability, 
voluntary  furlough,  or  failure  to  retain  or 
obtain  a  position  available  to  him  by  the 
exercise  of  his  seniority  rights  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(di  TaANsm  or  Emplotment — (I)  A  pro- 
tected employee  who  has  been  deprived  of 
employment  may  be  required  by  the  corpora- 
tion. In  Inverse  seniority  order  and  upon 
reasonable  notice,  to  transfer  to  any  bona 
flde  vacancy  for  which  he  Is  qualified  to  hte 
same  craft  or  class  on  any  part  of  the 
Corporation  »  system  and  shall  then  be  gov- 
erned by  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
applicable  on  the  seniority  district  to  which 
transferred  If  such  transfer  requires  a 
change  in  residence,  any  such  protected  em- 
ployee may  choose  (Al  to  voluntarily  fur- 
lough himself  at  his  home  location  and  have 
hla  monthly  displaoeroeot  allowance  sus- 
pended daring  the  period  of  voluntary  fur- 
lough, or  iBl  to  be  severed  from  employment 
upon  pa\-ment  to  him  of  a  separation  aUow- 
ance  computed  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
and  (f  I  of  this  section,  which  separation  al- 
loirance  shall  be  In  Ilea  of  all  other  benefits 
provided  by  this  title 

(31  Such  protected  employee  shall  not  be 
required  to  transfer  to  a  location  requiring 
a,  change  in  residence  uxiless  there  Is  a  bona 
litkB  need  for  bjs  aervloes  at  such  location. 
SucQ  bona  r.  Je  need  for  services  ooatemplates 
that  t.'M  ;r&naier  be  to  a  posittca  which  has 
not  and  raimot  be  ailed  by  employees  who 
are  net  required  to  nuUte  a  change  in  real- 
danoe  la  the  senionty  district  involved  and 
which.  In  the  aJaeence  of  this  section,  would 
have  required  tite  employment  of  a  new 
employee 

(3 1  Such  protected  employee  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  corporation,  has  once  accepted 
and  mad*  a  transfer  to  a  location  requiring 
a  cbange  in  residence,  shall  not  be  reqiUred 
acaln  to  ao  transfer  (or  a  period  ot  three 
Tears. 

(4)  Transfers  to  vacancies  requiring  a 
cbAnge  In  residences  shall  be  sub)ect  to  the 
following: 

(A)  The  vacancy  shall  be  first  offered  to  the 
Junior  qualified  protected  employee  deprived 
of  Mnployment  in  the  seniority  dtatrlct  where 
the  vacancy  exists,  and  each  such  entployee 
shall  have  twenty  days  to  elect  one  of  the 
options  set  forth  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  Uxkt 
subsection.  If  that  employee  elecu  not  to  ac- 
cept the  transfer.  It  wUI  then  be  offered  In 
Inverse  Mnlorlty  order  to  the  remaining  qual- 
ified, protected  employees  deprived  of  em- 
ployment on  the  senlurlty  district  who  wUl 
each  have  twenty  days  to  elect  one  of  the 
options  set  forth  In  |>aracraph  (1)  of  thla 
subsectloo. 

(B)  U  the  vacancy  is  not  filled  by  the  pro- 
cedure In  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  vacancy  will  then  be  offered  In  the 
inverse  order  of  seniority  to  the  qualified, 
protected  employees  deprived  of  employment 
on  the  system  snd  each  of  such  employees 
vrUl  be  afforded  thirty  days  to  elect  one  of 
tke  options  set  forth  m  paragraph  U)  of  this 
subsection. 


(C>  Tte  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (4) 
shall  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  other  pro- 
cedures pursuant  to  an  agreement  made  by 
the  Corporation  and  representative  of  the 
class  or  craft  of  employees  Involved. 

(e)  A  protected  employee  who  is  tendered 
and  accepts  an  offer  by  the  Corporation  to 
resign  and  sever  his  employment  relation- 
ship in  consideration  of  payment  to  him  of 
a  separation  allowance,  and  any  protected 
employee  whose  employment  relationship  Is 
severed  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  lump-sum-separation  allowance  not  to  ex- 
ceed •30.000  Ln  lieu  of  all  other  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  title  Said  lump-sum-separa- 
tion allowance,  in  the  case  of  a  protected  em- 
ployee who  had  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  years  of  service  as  of  the  date  of 
this  Act,  shall  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy  days'  pay  at  the  rate  of  the  position 
last  held  and,  in  the  case  of  a  protected  em- 
ployee having  had  five  or  more  years'  serv- 
ice, shall  amoixnt  to  the  number  of  days'  pay 
indicated  below  at  the  rate  of  the  position 
last  held  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the 
protected  employee  at  the  time  of  such  ter- 
mination of  employment: 

60  or  under 3«0  days'  pay 

61 300  days'  pay 

62 340  days'  pay 

63 im  days'  pay 

64 120  days'  pay 

(f)  The  Corporation  may  terminate  the 
employment  of  an  employee  of  a  railroad  In 
reorganization,  who  has  less  than  three  yeara' 
service  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  hoveever.  That  in  such  event  the 
terminated  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  lump-sum  separation  allowance  m  an 
amount  determined  as  (oUows: 

2  to  3  years  service — 180  days'  pay  at  the  rat« 

of  the  poelUon  last  held. 
1  to  2  years'  service— 00  days'  pay  at  the  rate 

of  the  position  last  held. 
Less  than  1  year's  service — 8  dajrs'  pay  at  the 

rate  of  the  position  last  held   for  each 

month  of  service. 

(g)  Any  protected  employee  who  Is  re- 
quired to  make  a  change  of  residence  as  the 
result  of  a  transaction  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  following  benefits: 

(1)  Reimbursement  for  all  expenses  of 
moving  his  household  and  other  personal  ef- 
fects, for  the  traveling  expense  of  himself 
and  memfcers  of  his  family.  Includmg  living 
expenses  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  for 
his  own  actual  wage  loss,  not  to  exceed  ten 
working  days:  Provided,  That  the  Corpora- 
tion or  acquiring  railroad  shall,  to  the  same 
extent  provided  above,  assume  said  expenses 
for  any  employee  furloughed  within  three 
yeara  after  chaiigtng  hla  point  of  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  a  transaction,  who  elects 
to  move  his  place  of  reetdence  back  to  his 
original  point  of  employment.  No  claim  for 
reimbursement  shAll  be  paid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  unless  such  claim  Is 
presented  to  the  Corporation  or  acquiring 
railroad  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  expenses  were  incurred. 

(2)  (A)  (!)  If  the  protected  employee  owns, 
or  18  under  a  contract  to  purchase,  his  own 
home  In  the  locality  from  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  move  and  elecu  to  sell  said  home. 
he  shall  t)e  reimbursed  for  any  loss  sufTered 
in  the  sale  of  his  honu  for  lees  than  Its  fair 
market  value  In  each  case  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  home  In  question  shall  t>e  de- 
termined as  of  a  date  sufBclentiy  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  tranaactloti  so  as  to  be  unaffected 
thereby.  The  Corporation  or  an  acquiring 
railroad  shall  In  each  Inartance  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  heme  at  rnch 
fair  market  value  before  It  is  sold  by  the  em- 
ployee to  any  other  person 

(II)  A  protected  employee  may  elect  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  (A)  (I). 


above,  and  receive,  in  lieu  thereof,  an  amount 
equal  to  his  closing  costs  which  are  ordi- 
narily paid  for  and  assumed  by  a  seller  of 
real  estate  in  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the 
residence  is  located.  Such  costs  shall  Include 
a  real  estate  commloBlon  paid  to  a  licensed 
realtor  (not  to  exceed  (3.000  or  6  per  centum 
of  sale  price,  whichever  is  less),  and  any  pre- 
payment penalty  required  by  the  institution 
holding  the  mortgage;  such  coets  shall  not 
include  the  payment  of  any  "points"  by  the 
seller. 

(B)  If  the  protected  employee  holds  an  un- 
expired lease  on  a  dwelling  occupied  by  him 
as  his  home,  he  shall  be  protected  from  all 
loss  and  cost  in  securing  the  cancellation  of 
said  lease. 

(C)  No  claim  for  costs  or  loss  shall  be  paid 
under  this  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (2) 
unless  such  claim  Is  presented  to  the  Cor- 
poratlon  or  an  acquiring  railroad  wlthm 
ninety  days  after  such  costs  or  loss  are  In- 
curred. 

(D)  Should  a  controversy  arise  with  re- 
spect to  the  value  of  the  home,  the  costs  of 
loss  sustained  In  its  sale,  the  costs  or  loss 
under  a  contract  for  purchase,  loss  or  cost 
In  securing  termination  of  a  lease,  or  any 
other  question  la  connection  with  these 
matters,  it  shall  t>e  decided  through  Joint 
conference  between  the  emlpoyee,  or  his  rep- 
resentative, and  the  Corporation  or  an  ac- 
quiring railroad.  In  the  event  they  are  un- 
able to  agree,  the  dispute  or  controversy  may 
be  referred  by  either  party  to  a  board  of 
competent  real  estate  appraisers,  elected  in 
the  following  manner:  One  to  be  selected  by 
the  employee  or  bis  representative  and  one 
by  the  Corporation  or  an  acquiring  rallrocid, 
and  these  two.  If  unable  to  a^'ree  upon  a 
valuation  within  thirty  days,  shall  endeavor 
by  agreement  within  ten  days  thereafter  to 
select  a  third  appraiser,  or  to  agree  to  a 
method  by  which  a  third  apprniHer  shall  be 
selected,  and.  falling  .such  Rfrref^ment.  either 
party  may  request  the  National  Mediation 
Board  to  desljtnate  within  fen  tlavs  a  third 
qualified  real  estate  appraiser  whose  de«i(r- 
natlon  will  be  binding  up>on  the  parties  A 
decision  of  a  majority  of  the  appraisers  shall 
be  required  and  said  decision  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  The  salary  and  expenses  of 
the  third  or  neutral  appraiser.  IncHidlng  the 
expenses  of  the  appraisal  board,  shall  be 
borne  equally  by  the  parties  to  the  proceed- 
ings All  other  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the 
party  Incurring  them.  Including  the  com- 
pensation of  the  appraiser  selected  by  such 
party. 

(h)  Should  a  railroad  rearrange  or  adjust 
its  forces  In  anticipation  of  a  transaction 
with  the  purpose  or  effect  of  depriving  a 
protected  employee  of  benefits  to  which  he 
otherwise  would  have  become  entitled  under 
this  title,  the  provisions  of  this  title  wiU 
apply  to  such  employee. 

ncaroBMANO  or  wobk 

Sec  606  All  work  In  connection  with  the 
operation  or  sei-vlces  provided  by  the  Cor- 
poration on  the  rail  lines.  prop)ertle8,  equip- 
ment, or  facilities  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  maintenance, 
repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modernization  of 
such  lines,  properties,  equipment,  or  facili- 
ties which  has  been  performed  by  practice  or 
agreement  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  existing  contracts  in  effect  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  class  or  craft  involved 
shall  continue  to  be  performed  by  said  Cor- 
poration's employees,  including  employees  on 
furlough  Should  the  Corporation  lack  a 
sulBclent  number  of  employees,  including 
employees  on  furlough,  and  is  unable  to  hire 
additional  employees,  to  perform  the  work 
required.  It  shall  be  permitted  to  subcon- 
tract that  part  of  such  work  which  cannot 
be  performed  by  its  employees  Including 
those  on  furlough,  except  where  agreement 
by  the  representatives  of  the  employees  of 
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the  class  or  craft  involved  is  required  by 
applicable  collective  bargaining  agreements. 
The  term  "unable  to  hire  additional  em- 
ployees" as  used  In  this  section  contemplates 
establishment  and  maintenance  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  an  apprenticeship,  training,  or 
recruitment  program  to  provide  an  adequate 
number  of  skilled  employees  to  perform  the 
work. 

AaBITRA'nON 

Sec.  607.  Any  dispute  or  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  Interpretation,  application,  or 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
except  section  604(d)  and  those  disputes  or 
controversies  provided  for  in  subsection  (g) 
(2)  (D)  of  section  605  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  604  which  have  not  been  resolved 
within  ninety  days,  may  be  submitted  by 
either  party  to  an  Adjustment  Board  for  a 
final  and  binding  decision  thereon  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3  Second,  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  153  Second),  In  which 
event  the  burden  of  proof  on  all  Issues  so 
presented  shall  be  upon  the  Corporation  or, 
where  applicable,  the  Association. 

ACQUtKING    RAILROADS 

Sec.  608.  An  acquli-lng  railroad  shall  offer 
such  employment  and  afford  such  employ- 
ment protection  to  employees  of  a  railroad 
from  which  It  acquires  properties  or  facilities 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  shall  further  pro- 
tect Its  own  employees  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  such  acquisition,  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  said  acquiring  rail- 
road and  the  representatives  of  such  em- 
ployees prior  to  said  acquisition:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  protection  and  benefits 
provided  for  protected  employees  in  such 
agreements  shall  be  the  same  as  those  speci- 
fied In  section  605  of  this  title:  And  provided, 
further,  however.  That  unless  and  until  such 
agreements  are  reached,  the  acquiring  rail- 
road shall  not  enter  Into  purchase  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  section  206  of  this  Act. 

PAVMXNT    OF    BENEFITS 

Sec.  609.  The  Corporation.  Association 
(where  applicable),  and  acquiring  railroads. 
as  the  C8«e  may  be,  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  actual  payment  of  all  allowances,  ex- 
penses, and  costs,  provided  protected  em- 
ployees pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  Corporation,  Association  (where 
applicable),  and  acquiring  railroads  shall 
then  be  reimbursed  for  such  actual  amounts 
paid  protected  employees  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  by  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  upon  certification  to  said 
Board  by  the  Corporation,  Association,  and 
acquiring  railroads  of  the  amounts  paid  such 
employees.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  from  a  separate  account  maintained  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be 
known  as  the  Regional  Rail  Transportation 
Protective  Account.  There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  such  protective  ac- 
count annually  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  obligations  payable  here- 
under, not  to  exceed  In  the  aggregate,  how- 
ever, the  sum  of  $250,000,000.  There  is  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  aniiually  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  additional 
administrative  expenses  to  be  Incurred  by 
the  Board  In  the  performance  of  Its  functions 
under  this  section. 

WORK    RULES    STUDY 

Sec.  610,  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  and  other  interested  par- 
ties, shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  effect  of 
existing  work  rules  on  the  cor«oUdatlon  of 
the  operations  of  the  railroads  in  reorgani- 
zation under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
his  findlrgs  and  recommendations  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  study  no  later  than  the  date 
for  submission  of  the  final  system  plan  as 
provided   In  subsection  207(c)    of  this  Act, 


EMPLOTSe    DISPLACEMENT   STUDY 

Sec.  611,  (a)  Scope. — The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor shall,  within  1  year  after  the  Corpora- 
tion commences  operations  and  each  year 
for  the  succeeding  four  years  thereafter, 
conduct  a  study  of  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  extent  of  the 
displacement  of  railroad  employees  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  railroad  industry  as  a 
whole  and  each  Individual  carrier  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  displacement  problem 
by  employing  workers  displaced  as  a  result 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Roster. — The  Corporation,  acquiring 
railroads,  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  shall  maintain  a  roster  or  rosters  of 
railroad  employees  furloughed,  displaced, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  affected  as  a  result 
of  transactions  under  this  Act,  and  shall 
provide  such  information  together  with  other 
Information  needed  and  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  fulfilling  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section. 

(c)  Authorization  for  Approprlations. — 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  additional 
administrative  expenses  incurred  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  In  the  performance  of  their  functions 
under  sections  610  and  611  of  this  title. 

TITLE   Vn — GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Antitrust. —  (1)  Except  as 
specifically  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  railroad  or  employee 
or  director  thereof  any  immunity  from  civil 
or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create  defense  to 
actions,  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall,  within  60  days  after 
the  release  of  the  preliminary  system  plan  by 
the  Association  under  section  207(a)  of  this 
Act,  assess  the  possible  antl-competltive  ef- 
fects of  such  plan  and  propose  any  amend- 
ments which  would,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  goals  set  forth  In  section 
206(a)  of  this  Act  alleviate  any  such  anti- 
competitive effects  Copies  of  this  evaluation 
and  any  proposed  amendments  to  the  pre- 
liminary system  plan  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Association,  the  Office,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  appropriate  committees  and  subcomnut- 
tees  of  the  Congress.  For  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  this 
paragraph  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  have  the  same 
access  to  information  as  the  Secretary,  the 
Office,  and  the  Association  have  under  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  antitrust  laws  are  Inapplicable 
with  respect  to  any  action  taken  to  formu- 
late or  implement  the  final  system  pla.n 
where  such  action  was  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  such  plan. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  "antltrvist 
laws"  includes  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (ch. 
647,  26  Stat.  209),  as  amended:  the  Act  of 
October  15,  1914  (ch.  323,  38  Stat.  730),  as 
amended;  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(38  Stat.  717).  as  amended:  sections  73  and 
74  of  the  Act  of  August  27.  1894  (28  Stat. 
570).  as  amended;  and  the  Act  of  June  19, 
1936  (ch.  592.  49  Stat    1526).  as  amended. 

(b)  Commerce  AND  Bankruptcy. — The  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  et  seq)  and  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  et  seq.)  are  inapplicable  to  transac- 
tions under  this  Act  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  formulate  and  implement  the  final  system 
plan  whenever  a  provision  of  any  such  Act 
Is  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(c)  Environment. —  (1)  The  provisions  of 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2) 
(C) )  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  ac- 


tion taken  under  authority  of  this  Act  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  final  system  plan; 

(2)  With  re^>ect  to  any  action  taken  un- 
der authority  of  this  Act  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  final  system  plan  in  a  proceed- 
ing before  the  Commission,  or  In  any  other 
proceeding  before  the  Commission  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  proponent 
of  any  rule  or  order  shall  have  the  burden  of 
proving  that  any  action  requested  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  significantly  impair 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  or 
otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.) , 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et 
seq.) ,  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970  (33  U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.),  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  3251  et  seq.), 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  (42  U.SC. 
4901 ) ,  or  any  other  Federal  law  administered 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  In  no  case  shall  the  Com- 
mission take  significant  action  under  any 
provision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
without  including  as  part  of  such  action  an 
assessment  or  statement  of  its  Impact  on  the 
environment.  The  Commission  shall  make 
such  assessment  or  statement  as  part  of  Its 
initial  decision.  Any  party  or  other  Interested 
person  may  seek  agency  review  within  45  days 
of  the  date  of  Issuance  of  such  Initial  with- 
in 45  days  of  the  date  of  Issuance  of  such 
Initial  decision  by  the  Commission. 

(d)  Northeast  Corridor. —  (1)  Rail  prop- 
erties designated  in  accordance  with  section 
206(c)(1)(C)  of  this  Act  shall  be  purchased 
or  leased  by  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  or  the  regional  transportation 
authority  designated  in  the  final  system 
plan.  The  Corporation  shall  negotiate  an  ap- 
propriate sale  or  lease  agreement  with  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  or 
regional  transportation  authority  as  provided 
In  the  final  system  plan. 

(2)  Properties  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  improved  In  order  to  meet 
the  goals  set  forth  In  section  206(a)(3)  of 
this  Act  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
in  no  event  later  than  9  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  final  system  plan. 

(3)  The  final  system  plan  shall  provide  for 
any  necessary  coordination  by  freight  or 
commuter  services  of  use  of  the  facilities 
designated  In  section  206(c)(1)(C)  of  this 
Act.  Such  coordination  may  be  effectuated 
through  a  single  operating  entity,  designated 
In  the  final  system  plan,  or  as  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  interested  parties. 

(4)  Consti'uctlon  or  Improvements  made 
purstiant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  and  in  consultation  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers 

(e)  Emergency  Service. — Section  1(16)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C  1 
(16))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before 
the  word  "Whenever"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(b)  Whenever  any  carrier  by  railroad  Is 
unable  to  transport  the  traffic  offered  It  be- 
cause— 

" ( 1 )  its  cash  position  makes  Its  continuing 
operation  Impossible; 

"(2)  It  has  been  ordered  to  discontinue 
any  service  by  a  court;  or 

"(3)  It  has  abandoned  service  without  ob- 
taining a  certificate  from  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  this  section;  the  Commission 
may.  upon  the  same  procedure  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (15)  of  this  section,  make 
such  Just  and  reasonable  directions  with 
respect  to  the  handling,  routing,  and  move- 
ment of  the  traffic  available  to  such  carrier 
and  Its  distribution  over  such  carrier's  lines, 
as  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  will  best 
promote  the  service  In  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  the  commerce  of  the  people  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

"(A)  Such  directions  shall  be  effective  for 
no  longer  than  60  days  unless  extended  by 
the  Cammlsslon  for  cause  shown  for  an  ad- 
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ditional  designated  period  not  to  exceed  180 

"(B)  Wo  ruch  directions  shall  be  tasiied 
that  would  cause  a  earner  to  operate  In  tIo- 
latlon  of  the  Federal  RalIro*d  Safety  Art  of 
\m  (45  fSC  421)  or  that  would  sub- 
stantlatly  Impair  the  ability  of  the  carrier 
BO  directed  to  serve  adequately  Its  own  pa- 
trons or  to  meet  Its  outstanding  eooimoti 
carrier  obligations 

-(C)  The  directed  carrier  shall  not.  by 
reason  of  such  Commission  direction,  be 
deemed  to  have  assumed  or  to  become  respon- 
sible for  the  debts  of  the  other  carrier 

"(D)  The  directed  earner  shall  hire  em- 
ployees of  the  other  earner  to  the  extent 
such  emptoyeea  had  prerloualy  performed 
the  directed  service  for  the  other  carrier. 
and.  as  to  such  employees  as  shall  be  so 
hired,  the  directed  carrier  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  assumed  all  existing  employment 
obligation  and  practices  of  the  other  ear- 
ner relating  thereto.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  agreements  goremlng  rate  of  pay. 
rules  and  working  conditions,  and  all  em- 
ployee protectlre  condltJona  commencing 
with  and  for  the  duration  of  the  direction 

"(E)  Any  order  of  the  Commission  entered 
pursuant    to    this    paragraph    shall    provide 
that   a.   for   the   period   of   Its  efTectlveneas, 
the  coat,  as  hereinafter  defined,  of  handling, 
routing,  and   moving   the   traffic   of   another 
carrier  over  the  other  carrier's  lines  of  ro«d 
shall   exceed    the   direct    revenues    therefor, 
then  upon  request,  payment  shall  be  made 
to  the  directed  carrier,  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter  provided   and    within    90   days   after 
expiration  of  such  order,  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  such  cost  has  exceeded 
said   revenues    The   term  •cost"   shall   mean 
those  expendttures  made  or  incurred  in  or  at- 
tributable to  the  operations  as  directed.  In- 
cluding   the    rental    or    lease    of    necessary 
equipment,    plus    an    appropriate    allocation 
of  common  expenses,  overheads,  and  a  reason- 
able prolSt   Such  cost  shall  be  then  currently 
recorded   by  the  carrier  or  carrters   In  such 
manner   and   on   such   forms   as   by   general 
order  may  be  prescnbed  by  the  Commission 
and   shall   be   submitted   to   and   subject    to 
audit  by  the  Commission    The  Commission 
shall    certify   promptly    to   the   Secretary   of 
the  Treasury  the  amount  of  payment  to  be 
made   to  said   carrier  or  carriers  under  the 
provisions  of   this  para^aph    Payments  re- 
quired  to  be   made  to  a  carrier   under   the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  funds 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  hereof  ". 

UNNVAI.    rVAI.C«TTON     BT     THS 


Sbc  70e].  As  part  of  bis  annual  report 
eiicb  year,  the  Secretary  shall  traosmlt  to 
Con^p-'sa  ra<  n  year  a  comprehensive  report 
on  Lhe  rtlectitexktat  Lf  the  Asaoclatlon  and 
11. e  CorpomtiOB  tn  Implementing  the  pur- 
poMS  of  thla  Act.  together  with  any  reconi- 
mcndatHHis  (or  addiuoo*!  ieglsJattre  or 
other  action 

rancHT  BATES  FTia  BacTCT.An.ea 
8»c.  703  la)  Ratx  Pouct — In  view  of 
existing  eind  anticipated  shortages  of  non- 
renewable resources,  the  (Ximmlsslon  and 
the  Federal  Uarltin>e  Commission,  within 
the  scope  of  iheu  respective  jurisdictions,  are 
hereby  directed  to  effect  with  the  least  prac- 
ticable delay  such  lawful  changes  in  the 
rate  structure  of  the  country  as  wUl  promote 
the  freedom  of  movement  by  common  car- 
riers of  recovered  materials  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible lawful  rates  compatible  with  Lbe  main- 
tenance of  adequate  transportation  service: 
Provided.  That  no  Investigation  or  prooeed- 
lag  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  this 
section  shall  be  permitted  to  delay  the  de- 
cision of  cases  now  pending  before  either  of 
these  commlaaions  and  involving  rates  on 
recovered  matenals.  but  such  cases  shall  be 
decided  In  accordance  with  this  section. 


(b)  Iwrmvurrroi*  The  Administrator  of 
the  environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
take  such  step*  as  are  n««r>^wary  to  Insure 
tiiat  the  directives  of  iii.r  «.-'-<  i.^  (a)  of  this 
section  are  earned  out  sa  p\pendltiously  as 
possible,  indudtng  the  initiation  of  and  In- 
tervention in  proceedings  t>«fore  the  Com- 
mllltiin  and  ttoe  Federal  Maritime  Commls- 
■loii  Such  Administrator  shall  have  such 
standing  in  proceedings  before  these  com- 
mlastonB  as  is  oeceaaary  to  ei>mply  with  this 
subeectioiv.  Attorneys  appointed  by  such 
Administrator  may  appear  for  and  represent 
hUn   In   any   sucb   proceedings. 

(c)  RKASOMAara  aro  DiacaiiBoisTaaT 
Ratcb  — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  rail- 
rosul.  oommoa  carrier  by  water,  motor  ear- 
ner, or  any  group,  conference,  or  assocla- 
tloD  at  railroads  or  carriers,  or  for  any  of- 
ficer or  i^ent  thereof  to  ( 1 )  file  with  the 
Commission  or  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mlaaloa  or  (3)  demand,  charge  or  collect  any 
rate  or  charge,  schedule  of  rates  or  charges, 
proposed  rate  or  rate  increase,  clasalflcatlon 
or  tariff  for  the  transportation  of  recovered 
materials  whVch  Is  unreasonable  or  unjustly 
discrtmlnatory  when  oniwyred  with  any  rate 
or  charge,  schedule  o<  r»tes  or  charges,  pro- 
posed rate  or  rate  Increase,  class lllcation  or 
tariff  already  on  Ole  or  fUed  or  charged  or 
demajaded  by  such  railroad,  carrier,  group. 
conference  or  association  of  railroads  or 
camera  for  the  transportation  ot  virgin  nat- 
ural resources  that  compete  with  such  re- 
covered materlalr  and  before  any  such  rate. 
charge,  rate  Increase,  schedule,  tariff,  or  clas- 
slflcatlnn  Is  accepted  for  filing,  the  filing 
party  shall  be  required  to  fumlab  sucii  evi- 
dence as  «hall  be  necessary  to  establish  that 
the  atLcat  Is  not  uare«.aoaable  or  unjustly  dls- 
crl  minatory 

(d  I  CoMruuNTS — Any  Interested  person 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission  or 
the  Federal  Marttlme  Ooinmlastoa  which  al- 
leges that  rates,  charges,  or  tanffs  for  the 
transportation  of  recovered  materials  within 
Its  jmladlctlon  and  not  already  under  U^ves- 
tlgaUon  are  unrsMEinahle  or  unjustly  dls- 
crtmlnatory  or  both  Upon  filing  of  any  such 
complaint,  the  affected  ConvnUssVm  shall  for- 
ward a  copy  thereof  to  the  railroads  or  other 
carriers  wh^jse  rates  are  challenged  Such  car- 
riers shall  be  offered  a  reasooable  opportu- 
nity to  answer  socb  aUcgattoos  in  wntlng. 
The  affected  O Willi llii  eball  thereopoo  in- 
vestigate and,  after  •  bearing  has  been  af- 
forded, determine  whether  such  rates, 
charges^  or  tariffs  are  nnresMonably  or  un- 
justly dlacrtminatory  when  oompa.-ed  with 
the  rates,  charges,  or  tSLTlffs  charged  or  nied 
by  responding  railroads  or  otlier  carrier!)  for 
substantially  similar  transportation  of  com- 
peting virgin  natural  reeources  If  each  rates. 
charges,  or  tariffs  are  found  to  be  unrea- 
sonable or  unjustly  discriminatory,  the  af- 
fected Commission  shall  issue  an  appropriate 
order  wbkch  effectively  cancels  such  rates, 
charges,  or  tariffs  and  replaces  them  with 
rates,  charges,  tariffs,  and  conditions  of 
transportatioo  fourwl  to  be  reasonable  and 
noa(1lscrlni.lnatory,  and  the  reeptwrlents 
shall  be  ordered  to  comply  with  the  affected 
Commission's  rulings. 

(e)  PsocsBsiXis — In  any  proceeding  under 
this  section,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
upon  the  railroads  or  other  carriers  whose 
rates,  charges  or  tariffs  are  under  Investiga- 
tion to  show  that  such  rates,  charges  or  tar- 
iffs are  not  unreasonable  or  discriminatory 
and.  because  of  the  Important  savlron mental 
Interest  Involved  tn  such  yreoeedlngs.  the 
Commission  and  the  Fe<l«>Tsl  Maritime  Com- 
mlSBton  shall  give  full  pr<>?erenre  to  the  hear- 
ing and  deelston  of  such  quentlona  and  decide 
them  as  speedily  as  possihie  In  all  vuch  ases. 
the  Commission  or  the  Federal  Uantune 
Commlsstoa  may  by  suopoeita  coiiip*'!  t.'.e 
attaiidance  of  witnesses  stmI  the  prLMucluja 
of  tMOks.  papers,  documents,  and  such  other 
evidence  as  nuy  be  required  Attendance  of 
witnesses  and  production  of  evidence  in  re- 


sponse to  subpoena  may  be  required  from 
any  place  In  the  United  States  to  any  des- 
ignated place  of  hearing.  Persons  acting  un- 
der svibpoena.  except  employees  of  either 
such  commission,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
sskine  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  for  ap- 
pearances In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Obedience  to  any  such  subpoena  shall,  on 
application  of  the  effected  commission,  be 
enforced  by  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  parties 
or  witnesses  involved  In  such  cates,  depoet- 
tlona.  wntten  Interrogatories,  and  other  dis- 
covery procedures  shall  be  available  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  In  conformity  with 
the  nilee  applicable  to  civil  proceedings  In 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

I  f )  RsvTSw — Orders  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
pvirsuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  or  enforoensent  by  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  parties  In  the  manner  and  to 
the  extent  provided  by  the  Admmlstratlve 
Procedure  Act  (6  UB  C   M1-6M). 

(g)  PaEHOMPTioH  ai«B  Darin  moit — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  A  recovered  material  which  Is  func- 
tionally or  technically  equivalent  to  or  sub- 
stltutable,  In  any  Industrial  or  manufactur- 
ing process,  for  any  virgin  natural  resource 
material  shall  be  presumed  to  be  competi- 
tive with  such  virgin  natural  resource  ma- 
terial unless  this  presumption  Is  rebutted  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

(3)  'Recovered"  means  (A)  to  be  rein- 
troduced Into  commerce  following  disposal 
by  the  consumer  after  end  usage  In  the  final 
configuration  prior  to  sale,  or  (B)  to  be  col- 
lected from  municipal  solid,  liquid,  or  semi- 
solid waste. 

(h)  R«cut>noi» — The  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Comml.'fslon  are  authorized 
to  prescribe  sucti  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poees  of  this  section. 

"(I)  PKJIAI.TIZB. — Any  person  who  violates 
subsection  (c)  of  thla  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject, to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $b,0O0 
fur  each  such  violation.  Such  civil  penalty 
Bhall  be  assessed  by  the  Commission  or  the 
Federal  Uarltlnie  Conomlsslon.  depending  on 
which  commlseloa  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
violation.  Such  penalty  may  be  remitted  or 
mitigated  upon  such  terms  as  the  affected 
commission  ah&U  deem  cooslstent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

aspaaABiuTT 
Sf'.-  704  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances ifi  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  applicauon  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

rrnipoas  *ivo  DeaciitmoN 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  salvage  the 
rail  services  operated  by  six  Insolvent  class  1 
railroads  In  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  which  are  threatened 
with  cessation,  by  replacing  them  with  a  new 
and  viable  rail  services  system. 

The  legislation  proposes  to  achieve  this 
purpose  by  establishing  a  non-profit  CJovern- 
ment  National  Railway  Association  to  plan 
and  finance  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation, 
and  modernization  of  the  new  system  and  by 
establishing  a  prtvate  United  Rsl)  Corpora- 
tion to  operate  it  It  la  further  the  purpoae  of 
the  bill  to  meet  the  Nation's  need  for  ade- 
quate and  effi'-ient  rail  servh-es  in  all  regions 
and  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  nild- 
west/  northeast  railroad  collapse  la  other  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  by  providing  loan  guaran- 
tees to  enable  railroads  to  acquire  additional 
rolling  stock,  equipment,  and  facilities  and  by 
Improving  the  utilization  of  existing  rolling 
stock  (title  V)  and  loans  to  railroads  outside 
the  region  which  are  threatened  with  In- 
solvency or  the  absence  of  such  loans  (Sec. 
ail).  To  minimize  the  economic  dislocation 
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that  would  occur  as  a  consequence  of  massive 
abandonments,  the  blU  authoriiies  rail  service 
continuation  subsidies  and  acquisition  and 
modernization  loans  to  States  In  the  threat- 
ened region  |  Sec   402.  403 ) . 

The  bill  If;  divided  Into  seven  titles:  Title  I 
contsOns  the  table  of  contents,  the  findings 
and  purposes  of  Congress,  and  the  general 
definitions  applicable  to  the  entire  bill  Title 
II  establishes  the  Goveriixuent  Nalloiml  Rail- 
way Association  arid  the  machinery  for  plan- 
ning, acquiring,  and  financing  the  new  rail 
system  for  the  midwest  and  northeast  region, 
including  review  bv  Congress  and  the  courts. 
Title  m  establishes  the  for-profit  United 
Rail  Corporation  to  operate  the  new  rail 
service  system,  provides  lor  the  conveyance 
of  rail  properties  from  the  defunct  railroads 
to  this  Corporation  and  profitable  railroads, 
and  set  forth  the  procedure  lor  discontinu- 
ing and  abandoning  rail  service  not  Included 
m  the  new  system.  Title  rv  authorizes  the 
Secretary  "f  Transportation  to  grant  rail 
service  continuation  subsidies  and  to  assist 
States  and  local  transportation  authorities 
to  purch&.'je  to-t>e-ab»ndoiied  lines  In  order  to 
maximize  the  continuation  ol  local  rail  serv- 
ices. Title  V  provides  for  loan  guarantees  to 
enable  railroads  to  acquire  additional  rolling 
stock,  equlpmpnt  and  facilities  and  for  In- 
cenUves  to  insure  better  utlllwitlon  of  rolling 
stock  Title  VI  aiitliorl7*8  asfkslance  for  the 
railroad  employees  who  will  lose  their  jobs  or 
suffer  pay  losses  under  the  reorganization 
and  grariU  railroads  certain  rights  to  assure 
better  utilization  of  railroad  employees.  Title 
vn  relates  the  bill  to  other  laws,  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  monitor  and 
report  to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Association  and  the  Corporation  In  Imple- 
menting the  ptirpose  of  the  bill,  and  con- 
tains certain  other  general  provisions. 

The  planning  and  Implementation  process 
starts  inunedlalely  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
rxient  of  the  bill. 

Immediately  upon  enactment  the  Secre- 
tary of  Trtnsportatlon  prepares  and  within 
30  days  .■■ubmtts  "a  comprehensive  report" 
cont&iiilnK  his  .oncluslons  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  rail  services  in  the 
region  (see  204).  This  report  ser  es  as  a 
basic  doc\iment  in  the  planning  for  the  final 
system  plan.  A*  the  same  lime,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  organize  and 
appoint  a  director  for  a  special  Independent 
bureau  within  the  ICC,  the  Rail  Emergency 
Planning  Offloe  (sec  205) .  Within  240  days 
after  enactment  the  Office  submits  a  com- 
prehensive report  surveying  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities Icr  rail  services  and  cost  savings 
In  the  regkn  and  within  300  days  it  submits 
a  proposal  which  meets  all  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  final  system  plan  as  set  forth 
in  the  bill  (sec.  20«).  Simultaneously,  upon 
enactment,  a  completely  new  ontlty  Is  es- 
tablished, the  Oovernment  National  Railway. 
Association  (or  Olnnle  Rae)  (sec  201)  It  Is 
Qlnnle  Rae  that  will  adopt  the  final  system 
plan  (see.  207)  which  is  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  review  (sec.  208).  that  wUI  finance 
the  ImplemeuiaUon  of  the  final  system  plan 
throu^jh  the  Issuance  of  obllgatioris  (sec. 
210)  and  the  making  of  loans  (sec.  311),  and 
that  wU;  establish,  through  its  Executive 
Committee,  the  new  private  corporation  that 
win  operate  the  new  system,  the  United  Rail 
Corporation  (see  301 1 

The  4  Government  members  of  the  Board 
of  Qinne  Rae  (the  .Secretaries  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Treasury,  the  Chairitian  of  the  ICC, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA)  will  in- 
corporate tlie  Association  as  a  nonprofit  As- 
sociation and  get  It  started  pending  the  ap- 
pointment of  tlie  other  directors  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Office  wUl  be  submitted  to  the  Associa- 
tion which  will  simultaneously  be  doing  its 
own  Investigations  and  studies  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  office  and  the  Secretary   (sec. 


203).  Within  300  days  the  Association  shall 
adopt  and  release  a  preliminary  final  system 
plan  (sec.  207  (a)).  A  reorganization  court 
will  order  a  railroad  in  reorganization  In  the 
region  to  proceed  in  reorganization  under 
such  plan  unless  It  finds  (1)  that  such  rail- 
road is  capable  of  income  reorganization 
(which  would  be  in  the  public  interest)  or 
(2)  that  such  reorganization  under  the  bill 
Is  not  possible  on  terms  which  would  be  fair 
and  equitable  The  Association,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Ofllce  are  all  authorized  to  con- 
duct public  bettflngs  on  this  plan  d\irlng  the 
following  60  days  Wlthm  60  additioi^al  days 
(or  430  days  alter  enactment),  the  President 
and  Executive  Committee  of  Ginne  Rae  sub- 
mit to  the  full  Board  of  Directors  the  final 
system  plan.  Within  30  additional  days  (or 
450  days) ,  the  Board  must  by  majority  vote 
of  all  the  directors  adopt  the  final  system 
plan  (sec.  307(c) )  and  must  submit  the  plan 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  review  (sec. 
208).  If  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  passes  a  resolution  stating 
that  It  does  not  favor  the  final  system  plan, 
It  goes  back  to  the  Association  for  revision. 
If  neither  House  disapproves  the  final  system 
plan  within  60  days,  it  Is  approved  How- 
ever. GNRA  is  not  authorized  to  issue  obli- 
gations until  the  Congress  approves  obliga- 
tloual  authority  af&rniatively  by  concurrent 
joint  resolution  The  effective  dale  of  the  final 
system  plan  Is  the  dale  such  financing  reso- 
lution Is  approved. 

Judicial  review  of  the  final  system  plan 
is  limited  to  "matters  concerning  the  valine 
of  the  rail  properties  to  l)e  conveyed  under 
the  plan  and  the  value  of  ttie  consideration 
to  be  received  for  such  properties"  (sec.  209 
(a) ).  Judicial  review  is  to  be  conducted  by  a 
special  3-Judge  district  court  to  be  selected 
by  the  judicial  panel  on  multi -district  liti- 
gation (sec  2091  b)  )  and  Its  transferring  and 
conveyancing  Jiidgments  are  subject  to  direct 
appeal  to  the  UH  Supreme  Court  (sec  303 
le)  ). 

To  keep  rail  service  going  In  the  emer- 
gency region  pending  the  development  and 
approval  of  the  final  system  plan,  »85  mil- 
lion is  authortzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  (sec.  213)  In  order  to  provide  emer- 
gency assistance  to  the  trutees  of  the  rail- 
roads In  reorgaiiization  and  the  Secretary 
may  direct  GNRA  (with  its  approval)  to  Issue 
up  to  $150  million  in  obligations  to  forestall 
deterioration  of  the  pjant  and  equipment  of 
the  bankrupt  raUroads  pending  completion 
and  Implementation  of  the  final  system  plan 
(See  215). 

United  Rail  Corporation  (Unl  Rail)  will 
be  established  within  300  days  after  enact- 
ment as  a  for-profit  corporation  with  its 
headquarters  In  Philadelphia  (to  guarantee 
maximum  re-employment  opportunities  for 
office  workers  of  3  of  the  defunct  carriers  the 
Penn-Central  and  the  Reading  RRs)  (see. 
301) .  The  Corporation  will  operate  all  of  the 
new  rail  system  except  for  those  rail  prop- 
erties which  the  final  system  plan  designates 
for  sale  to  profitable  railroad  operating  In  the 
region  and  which  are  purchased  and  oper- 
ated by  those  railroads  Within  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  final  system  plan, 
Uae  Association  will  deliver  a  certified  copy 
of  the  plan  and  other  data  to  the  special 
court  (sec.  209iC))  Withlu  10  days  tliere- 
after.  the  Corporation  and  the  acciuirlng 
railroads  will  deposit  with  this  court  the 
securttles  of  the  Corporation,  obligations  of 
the  Association,  and  compensation  from 
profitable  raillroads  designated  in  the  final 
system  plan  (sec.  303(a)).  and  the  district 
courts  havuig  junsdictlon  over  the  railroads 
in  reorganlzatluQ  in  the  region  will  direct 
translfcr  of  the  rail  properties  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  special  court  shall  direct  con- 
veyance of  rail  properties  to  the  respective 
profitable  railroads  free  of  any  lines  or  en- 
cumbrances (except  In  the  case  of  secured 
property,    the    security    Interest    will    there- 


after attach  to  the  consideration  received 
and  the  other  assets  of  the  bankrupt).  If  the 
special  court  finds,  following  transfer  or  con- 
veyance, that  any  transfer  or  conveyances 
are  not  fair  and  equitable  It  can  order  re- 
allocation of  securities  or  enter  a  judgment 
against  the  Corp>oration  or  profitable  railroad 
operating  in  the  region  so  as  to  make  such 
irstnsfers  or  conveyances  fair  and  equitable 
(section  303). 

Within  30  days  after  the  efTectlve  date  of 
the  final  system  plan  notice  Is  to  be  given  of 
intent  to  discontinue  rail  service  on  rail 
properties  which  are  not  designated  for  rail 
operations  in  the  final  system  plan  and  90 
days  later,  absent  local  or  private  interven- 
tion, the  service  may  l>e  discontinued  (sec. 
304(a)).  Abandonment  may  take  place  6 
months  after  the  effective  date  (sec  304(b) ) . 
Such  rail  service  may  not  be  discontinued  or 
abandoned  if  a  shipper,  a  State,  the  US.,  a 
local  or  regional  transportation  authority, 
or  any  responsible  person  offers  to  subsidize 
continued  service  or  offers  to  purchase  the 
properties  for  continued  rail  operatlonB  (sec. 
304(c)  &  (d)  ).  Provision  is  made  for  Federal 
assistance  In  the  form  of  rail  service  con- 
tinuation subsidies  (sec.  402)  and  purchase 
and  modernization  loans  (sec.  403) . 

Annual  reports  to  the  Congress  are  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Association  isec.  201(d)) 
and  the  Corporation  (sec.  301  ih)  )  and  in  ad- 
dition the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
directed  to  report  annually  'on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Association  and  the  Corpo- 
ration in  implementing  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  (sec  702  ) 

Although  the  crisis  brought  en  by  U.e 
June  21.  1970  filing  of  a  petition  in  a  court 
of  bankruptcy  by  the  Penn-Central  Railroad 
IE  prlmartly  a  regional  problem  for  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast,  the  railroad  problem  is 
A  national  one  which  to  date  has  only 
reached  disaster  proportions  in  the  emer- 
gency region  to  which  the  bill  If  primaniy 
addressed  A  prtncipal  problem,  one  which 
affects  shippers  by  rail  and  the  consumers 
of  goods  and  products  shipped  by  rail  as 
well  as  all  of  the  American  railroads,  is  the 
extreme  shortage  of  railroad  freight  cars  and 
other  rolling  stock. 

The  freight-car  shortage  has  not  been,  and 
according  to  studies,  will  not  be  solved  by 
normal  commercial  financing  mechanisms  in 
the  absence  of  Federal  financial  assistance  In 
the  form  of  guarantees  of  equipment  obliga- 
tions. The  bill  eetabiishes  an  Obligation 
Guarantee  Board  m  the  U£.  Department  of 
Transportation  and  a-Jthonzes  the  Board  to 
provide  such  guarantees  (sees  603-506). 
Since  the  freight  car  shortage  is  caused  not 
only  by  a  shortage  of  cars  but  by  poor  utili- 
zation of  existing  ears,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  directed  to  establish  a 
computerized  "national  rolling  stock  infor- 
mation system"  (sec.  607)  anri  to  develop  a 
rolling  stock  utilization  index  and  study 
(sec.   608). 

m  the  event  of  continuing  inabiUty  on 
the  part  of  raUroads  and  the  private  sector 
to  solve  the  Irelght-car-shortage  problem, 
notwithstanding  the  loan  guarantees  and 
the  ir.Iormation  system.  Uie  bill  authorizes 
the  problem  to  be  solved  directly,  following 
findings  by  the  ICC  and  the  Secretary  and 
an  affirmative  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gress (sec.  6091.  through  the  eetabUshnient 
of  a  government  crrporation,  the  Railroad 
Equipment  Authority.  The  Authority  if 
esiablLohed,  will  acquire,  niauitaiu,  and  pro- 
vide fifeighi  cars  and  oUier  rolling  stock, 
manage  these  equipments  as  a  pool,  and  is 
directed  to  'employ  Uinovauve  concepts  for 
equitable  distribution  and  expeditious  vise 
of  such  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  national  defense" 
(sec.  510(b)).  Although  the  Authority  Is  to 
be  organized  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
bill  provides  for  it  t>e  to  converted  to  private 
ownership    (as    an    equipment    supply    and 
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miuiAgement  company)  "«a  soon  as  practic- 
able" \amc.  S13) . 

The  proTlalons  of  this  bill,  while  benefl- 
cl&l  to  the  Nation  and  the  consuming  public, 
will  have  an  extremely  painful  effect  on 
thousands  of  employees  whoee  Jobs  may  dis- 
appear In  the  process  of  reorganization  and 
restructuring.  Protection  is  provided  for  such 
employees  In  the  form  of  offers  of  employ- 
ment which  the  Corporation  must  make  to 
every  adversely  affected  employee  (sec.  603i; 
monthly  dlspleu^ement  allowances  for  pro- 
tected employees  deprived  of  employment  or 
adversely  affected  with  respect  to  compen- 
sation (sec.  a06(b));  moving  expenses  smd 
other  transfer  benefits  for  employees  re- 
quired to  change  their  residence  (sec  606 
(f )  K  and  separation  allowances  to  protected 
employees  who  resign  and  sever  their  em- 
ployment relationship   (sec.  60Sie)). 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
up  to  $15,000,000  for  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  preparing  the  reports  and  per- 
forming his  other  responsibilties.  The  spe- 
cial Office  in  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  receive  up  to  »7. 500.000  There  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  from  the  effective 
date  through  June  30.  1976  $67,000,000  for 
the  Association  (Sec  314) .  In  addition,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  through 
June  30.  1976  $200,000  000  to  support  the  sub- 
Sidy  of  local  rail  services.  (Sec.  403).  and 
$250,000,000  for  labor  protection   (Sec    608). 

Glnnle  Rae  Is  authorized  to  issue  obliga- 
tions which  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment.  There  would  be  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  If  ONRA  were  able 
to  meet  the  obligations  It  Issued.  If  there  was 
a  default  on  any  obligations,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  would  be  required  to  pay  stuns 
necessary  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  default. 
The  limitations  on  the  amount  of  obligations 
Glnnle  Rae  is  allowed  to  issue  would  deter- 
mine what  the  maximum  exposure  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  could  be  The  bill  pro- 
Tides  that  the  architects  of  the  final  system 
plan  would  establish  the  recommended  lim- 
itations on  the  obligatlonal  authority  on  the 
theory  that  the  amount  of  the  obligatlonal 
authority  cannot  reasonably  be  determined 
until  the  final  system  plan  is  known.  The 
limitation  which  would  be  app>roved  by  Con- 
gress after  the  submission  of  ONRA's  recom- 
mendation would  be  binding  upon  the  as- 
sociation. For  interim  aid  an  initial  loan 
guarantee  obligatloaal  authority  of  $150  mil- 
ItOQ  Is  authorized 


INTRODUCTION   OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr    RIBICOPF    (for   himself   and 
Mr   MoMDALX)  : 

S  2761  A  bUl  to  deny  a  credit  or  deduc- 
tion for  taxes  paid  or  accrued  on  Income  at- 
tributable to  oil  and  gas  wells  located  in 
countries  restricting  exports  of  oil  and  gas 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  treat  the  taxes 
so  paid  or  aocrued  as  royalty  payments: 

8.  9763.  A  bUl  to  deny  the  deduction  of  in- 
tangible drilling  and  development  coats  in 
the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells  located  In  coun- 
tries restrictmg  exports  of  oil  aiMl  gas  to  the 
United  States,  and 

8.  3763  A  bUl  to  deny  percentage  depletion 
m  the  case  of  oU  and  gas  wells  located  in 
countries  restricting  exports  of  oil  and  gas 
to  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By    Mr    FONO    (for  himself   and    Mr 

iHOtJTX)  • 

8  3784  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  a  3  80 -meter  telescope  for  the  use  of  the 
Canada-France-Hawaii  Telescope  project  at 
Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S     3766.    A    bUl    for    the    relief   of    Angela 
Pajaro  CantUlo.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WILLXAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr  CAax)  : 
8  3766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19.  1964.  authorizing  the  addition 
of  lands  to  Morrlstown  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  HARTKE  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce : 
8  3767.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  maintenance  of  adequate  and  effi- 
cient rail  services  In  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east region  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes    Placed  on  Calendar. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS    AND   JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFP    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mondalk  >  : 

S.  2761,  A  bill  to  deny  a  credit  or  de- 
duction for  taxes  paid  or  accrued  on  In- 
come attributable  to  oil  and  gas  wells 
located  in  countries  restricting  expjorts 
of  oil  and  gas  to  the  United  Stales,  and 
to  treat  the  taxes  so  paid  or  accrued  as 
royalty  payments : 

S.  2762  A  biU  to  deny  the  deduction  of 
Intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells  lo- 
cated In  countries  restricting  exports  of 
oil  and  gas  to  the  United  States:  and 

S.  2763.  A  bill  to  den>'  percenUge  de- 
pletion In  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells 
located  In  countries  restricting  exports  of 
oil  and  gas  to  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
STOP  si'BsmizxNo  on,  botcott 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Preeident.  the 
United  States  is  today  subsidizing  ex- 
ploration for  and  production  of  foreign 
oil  In  the  nations  that  refuse  to  sell  us 
oil.  At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  be- 
come self -sufficient  and  end  our  reli- 
ance on  foreign  sources  of  energ>-,  we 
still  have  programs  that  do  Just  the 
opposite. 

There  are  several  provisions  In  the 
present  tax  laws  that  not  only  encour- 
age foreign  oil  exploration  and  produc- 
tion while  discouraging  domestic  activi- 
ties, but  also  feed  U.S.  tax  dollars  Into 
foreign  nations  This  Nations  taxpay- 
ers— who  wonder  whether  they  will  have 
enough  gas  or  heating  oil  this  winter — 
are  being  forced  to  support  the  ver>-  na- 
tions who  have  cut  oCT  their  fuel  supplies, 

A  major  factor  in  the  current  crisis  has 
been  the  reduction  in  exploratory  drilling 
for  new  gas  and  oil  within  the  United 
States.  The  basic  reason  Is  that  It  has 
been  much  cheaper  to  find  and  produce 
oil  In  the  Middle  Ea^t  than  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  American  oil  com- 
panies have  poured  their  capital  Into  the 
areas  where  their  profits  will  be  the 
greatest  .\nd  as  recent  news  reports  have 
Indicated,  these  profits  have  been  sub- 
stantial Per  example.  Exxon's  profits  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1973  rose  80  percent 
over  the  same  pen<xl  last  year  Mobil's 
profits  Jumped  64  percent.  Gulf's  91  per- 
cent while  Shell's  rose  23  percent  For 
the  first  9  months  of  1973  alone  Exxon's 
profits  rose  60  percent  to  $16  billion.  Tliis 
trend    is    expected    to    continue    while 


Americans  wonder  where  their  next  drop 
of  oil  or  gas  is  coming  from. 

Not  only  are  the  basic  economic  costs 
lower  In  foreign  lands,  the  oil  companies 
also  receive  three  substantial  tax  incen- 
tives to  operate  abroad  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  SUtes 

If  a  US  corporation  explores  for  and 
produces  oil  abroad  through  a  branch, 
It  can  deduct  intangible  drilling  expendi- 
tures against  Its  US.  Income  and  can 
also  claim  percentage  depletion  on  Its 
Income  from  the  resulting  production. 

Basically  a  depletion  allowance  is  a 
method  by  which  a  taxpayer  deducts  a 
fixed  percentage  of  receipts  from  sales, 
regardless  of  the  amount  Invested.  The 
theory  behind  this  provision  is  that  the 
supply  of  oil  Is  unknown  and  exhaustible 
and  that  explorers  should  get  a  tax  break 
to  compensate  them  for  their  risks. 

Oil  companies  are  also  allowed  an  im- 
mediate writeoff  for  intangible  drilling 
expenses  Incurred  In  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. Intangible  drilling  expenses 
are  those  costs  which  do  not  have  a 
lasting  value.  These  usually  include  items 
such  as  labor,  equipment  rentals,  cost  of 
building  roads  to  a  drilling  site,  and  pre- 
paring the  site.  Simply  put  they  are  items 
which  have  no  future  useful  life,  if  the 
well  Is  dry.  The  use  of  Intangible  drilling 
expense  deductions  does  not  reduce  per- 
centage depletion,  so  oil  companies  re- 
ceive a  double  break  for  the  same  capital 
investment. 

Both  of  these  loopholes,  or  tax  pref- 
erences as  some  describe  them,  are  ap- 
plicable to  domestic  and  foreign  opera- 
tions. Because  oil  is  so  much  cheaper 
to  find  and  produce  abroad  the  oil  com- 
panies take  full  ad^-antage  of  the  tax 
breaks — particularly  in  the  Middle  East- 
em  countries  that  are  now  boycotting  us. 
In  a  sense  by  making  It  extremely  prof- 
itable for  the  oil  firms  to  oi^erate  in  these 
Arab  nations  we  are  giving  them  incen- 
tives to  drill  In  the  wrong  place. 

Exact  figures  on  the  revenue  losses 
from  these  two  provisions  as  applied  to 
foreign  activities  are  ur.available.  It  has 
been  estimated,  however,  that  the  US 
Treasury  and  taxpayers  lose  well  over 
$1  billion  becau.se  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  provision  alone. 

American  oil  companies  get  an  addi- 
tional benefit  for  their  foreign  operations 
yiat  is  not  applicable  to  their  domestic 
operations  Our  tax  laws  provide  that 
foreign  subsidies  of  US  corporations 
may  credit  the  foreign  taxes  they  pay 
against  Uie  Income  tax  liability  of  the 
parent  corporation  on  foreign  source  In- 
come The  rationale  behind  this  provision 
Ls  that  US  companies  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  double  taxation  by  foreign  na- 
tions and  the  United  Stales. 

As  a  result  the  millions  of  dollars  paid 
to  Middle  Eastern  nations  as  taxes  are 
allowed  to  be  written  off  dollar-for-doUar 
against  U  6  taxes  The  revenue  lass  from 
the  oil  companies'  foreign  tax  credit's  Is 
even  higher  than  it  should  be  because 
most  of  the  so-called  taxes  they  pay  are 
really  royalty  payments,  which  would 
otherwise  receive  conslderablj-  less  bene- 
ficial treatment. 

Most  Americans  do  not  know  It.  but 
every  time  an  Arab  nation  Increases  Its 
taxes — or  more  correctly  Its  royalty  de- 
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mands — this  money  comes  Indirectly 
from  the  American  taxpayers.  Because 
of  this  interpretation  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  U.S.  corporations  in  1970  earned 
$1,085,000,000  on  mining  and  oil  opera- 
tions r.broad.  but  paid  not  1  penny  in 
U.S.  taxes  on  that  income. 

Our  policy  of  allowing  oil  companies 
tax  incentives  to  explore  overseas  dis- 
courages them  from  finding  domestic 
resources.  This  error  is  compounded 
when  the  oil  our  money  helps  discover 
and  produce  Is  refused  to  us.  There  sim- 
ply is  no  justification  for  our  citizens 
to  finance  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  oil  in  nations  that  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  injure  us. 

For  that  reason  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senator 
MONDALK  legislation  prohibiting  U.S.  oil 
companies  from  clainuiig  foreign  tax 
credits,  intanpible  dnilinp  expense  de- 
ductions, and  Oil  deplt'Uon  allowances 
for  any  operation  in  nations  that  refuse 
to  supply  the  United  States  with  oil. 

This  Nation  is  about  to  begin  a  multi- 
billlon-dollar  diive  to  make  us  self-suf- 
ficient in  tlie  energy  field.  There  is  no 
sense  in  retaining  policies  that  have 
placed  us  in  the  present  situation  and 
will  continue  to  exacerbate  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  and  grant  t^x  incentives  to  en- 
courage exploration  and  production,  it 
Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Congi^ess  to  di- 
rect these  efforts  st  domestic  resources 
or  at  the  very  least  to  areas  of  the  world 
where  our  oil  supply  is  secure. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  tliree  bills  be  printed  at  this 
point  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2761 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Represent  at  ivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled,  That  (aj 
section  90S  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1064  (relating  to  applicable  rulM  for  pur- 
poses of  the  foreign  tax  credit)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  : 

"(d)  OU  and  0-..S  Wells  In  Restricted  Export 
Countries. — 

"(1)  Tax  not  credltatole — No  tax  Imposed 
by  a  foreign  country  while  It  te  a  restricted 
•sport  country  with  re.spect  to  the  income 
from  the  operating  interest  in  an  oU  or  gas 
well  located  in  such  country  shall  be  treated 
as  Income,  war  profits,  or  excef^s  profits  tax 
for  purposes  of  this  part,  section  162,  or  sec- 
tion 164 

"(3)  Treatment  as  royalty.— Any  amount 
which,  but  for  paragraph  (1),  would  ha 
treated  as  uniinif  war  profits,  or  excess  prof- 
its tax  Impueed  with  respect  to  an  oil  or  gas 
well  shall  be  treated  as  a  royally  paid  or  ac- 
crued with  retpecl  to  such  oil  or  gas  well  for 
purposes  of  sections  162  and  613,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  tax  is  attributable  to 
the  gross  income  from  llie  well.  Such  tax 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  royalty  if,  and  to 
the  extent,  a  credit  Is  allowed  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  ratified  by  the  United  States  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection. 
Notwithstanding  section  7862(d).  no  credit 
for  taxes  shall  be  allowed  pursuant  to  any 
treaty  ratified  by  the  United  States  on  oi 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  Income  from  an  oU  or  gas 
well  if,  located  In  a  restricted  export  coun- 
try, and  to  the  extent,  the  credit  Is  denied 
upon  application  of  paragraph  (1). 


"(3)  Definitions. — Per  purpooes  of  this 
subsection — 

••<A)  The  term  'restricted  export  country' 
means  a  foreign  country  the  government  of 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  t>e  restricting  for  political  or  diplo- 
matic reasons  the  export  to  the  United  States 
of  oil  or  gas  produced  from  weUs  located 
within  the  borders  of  that  country.  Deter- 
minations by  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  be  effective  untU 
revoked  in  a  notice  filed  with  the  Federal 
Register  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(B)  the  term  'gross  income  from  the 
well'  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
■gross  income  from  the  property'  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  613. 

"(C)  the  term  'operating  Interest'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  is  assigned  to  the  term  'op- 
erating mineral  Interest'  by  section  614(d)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  ta.\es  paid  or 
accrued  (including  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
by  a  foreign  corporation  described  m  sec- 
tion 903  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  on  or  after  December  3,  1973. 

Sr2762 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTist  (a)  sec- 
tion 363  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■(c)  Intangible  Drilling  and  Development 
Costs  in  the  Case  of  Oil  and  Gas  Wells.— 

"(1)  Deduction  allowed. — Notwithstanding 
subsection  (a)  and  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2) ,  regulations  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  this 
subtitle  corresponding  to  the  regulauons 
which  granted  the  option  to  deduct  at  ex- 
penses intangible  drilling  development  costs 
in  the  case  oX  oU  and  gas  wells  and  which 
were  recognized  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  50, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

"(2)  Oil  and  gas  wells  located  in  restricted 
export  countries  —Notwithstanding  any  reg- 
xilatioiis  prescribed  under  paragraph  ( 1  I  of 
this  subsection  or  section  612,  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  in  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  located  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try while  it  Is  a  restricted  export  country 
shall  not  be  deductible  as  expenses  but  shall 
be  charged  to  capital  account  For  purposes 
of  this  parapraph,  the  term  'restricted  ex- 
port country'  means  a  foreign  country  the 
government  of  which  Is  determined  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  be  restricting  for  political  or 
diplomatic  reasons  the  export  to  the  United 
States  of  oil  or  gas  produced  from  wells  lo- 
cated within  the  borders  of  that  country  De- 
terminations by  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
this  paragraph  nbeM  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  ft!.d  .shall  be  effective  until  re- 
voked In  a  notice  filed  with  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister by  the  Secretary  of  State." 

(b)  The  amendmeiit  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  costs  paid  or 
incurred  on  or  arter  December  i,  1973. 

S.  2763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ccmgress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  613  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  percentage  depletion)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsertion: 

"(e)  on  and  Gas  Wells  In  Restricted  Ex- 
port Countries. — This  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  oil  and  gas  wells  located  m  any  for- 
eign country  while  it  is  a  restricted  export 
country.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "restricted  export  country'  means  a  for- 
eign country  the  government  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be 


restricting  f<w  political  »  diplomatic  rea- 
sons the  export  to  the  United  States  of  oil 
or  gas  produced  from  wells  located  within 
the  borders  of  that  country.  Determinations 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  published  in  the  F^ederal  Regis- 
ter and  shall  be  effective  until  revoked  in  a 
notice  filed  with  the  Federal  Register  by  the 
Secretary  of  State." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  gross  Income 
from  oil  and  gas  produced  on  or  after  Decem- 
ber 3.  1973. 


By  Mr.  FONG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

INOUYE)  : 

S.  2764  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  3.60  meter  telescope  for  the 
use  of  the  Canada-France-Hawaii  tele- 
scope project  at  Mauna  Kea  Hawaii.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  FONG  Mr  President,  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduce  today,  with  my  colleague 
from  Hawaii.  Senator  iNorv-x,  would  au- 
thorize the  duty-free  entry  of  a  3.60-me- 
ter telescope  and  its  components  to  be 
installed  and  operated  at  Mauna  Kea, 
Hawaii. 

The  legislation  Is  essential  to  promote 
the  success  of  a  large  scale  scientific  un- 
dertaking Involving  the  joint  collabora- 
tion of  the  University  of  Hawaii  with  the 
governments  of  Canada  and  France 

Agreements  already  reached  provide 
that  agencies  of  Canada — National  Re- 
search Council  of  Canada — and  of 
France — National  Centre  da  la  Recher- 
che Scienlifique  of  France— will  share 
equally  in  the  costs  of  furnislung  the 
telescope,  its  components  and  ancillary 
instruments,  which  currently  is  esti- 
mated at  $18  million.  The  University  of 
Hawaii  will  furnish  the  site,  access  roads 
and  local  support  facilities.  Upon  the 
completion  of  construction  in  1977  or 
early  1978.  the  three  participants  wiU 
share  operatiiig  costs  and  observation 
time  as  follows:  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii— 15  percent,  the  agencies  of  Canada 
and  France— 42.5  percent  each. 

A  joint  agreement  also  proposes  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  nonprofit  corporation 
that  u1ll  assume  respon.slbility  for  de- 
signing, constructing  and  operating  the 
telescope.  The  legislature  of  Hawaii  has 
enacted,  and  the  Governor  has  approved, 
legislation  enabling  the  three  partici- 
pants to  petition  for  and  receive  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation  as  a  domestic,  non- 
profit corporation  under  the  laws  of 
Hawaii  The  creation  of  a  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Council  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  three  participants  also  is  en- 
visioned. It  Will  serve  as  a  technical  ad- 
visor on  design  and  construction  and  also 
function  as  a  users  committee  dealing 
With  the  allocation  of  observation  time 
and  the  continuing  development  of  in- 
strumentation The  activities  of  the 
Council  will  encourage  intenialional  sci- 
entific cooperation  in  all  technical  and 
scientific  aspects  of  the  telescope  project. 

Mr.  President,  fundamental  to  the  tele- 
scope project's  success  is  rehef  from  US. 
customs  duties  and  related  taxes  which 
otherwise  will  consume  revenues  essential 
to  acquire  the  ba.'^ic  scientific  mstru- 
ments  and  apparatus.  I  am  advised  that 
without  such  rebef  the  project  cannot  be 
realized.  Under  existing  U.S.  Tariff 
Schedules,  a  nonprofit  institution  estab- 
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lished  for  educational  or  scientific  pxir- 
poees,  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
Import  scientific  Instruments  and  ap- 
paratus duty-free  Whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  proposed  telescope  project  In 
Hawaii  will  l)e  found  entitled  to  these 
benefits  is  presently  uncertain.  The  leg- 
islation which  I  today  Introduce  with 
my  colleague  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  lNOtm> 
will  remove  these  uncertainties  and 
doubts.  It  will  directly  confer  the  duty 
smd  tax  relief  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  telescope  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  oper- 
ation of  a  large  optical  telescope  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Congress.  The  project  will  generate 
substantial  benefits  to  scientific  research 
and  the  field  of  astronomy  In  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
I  am  advised  that  the  proposed  site  on 
Mauna  Kea,  a  13. 800- foot  mountain  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  will  afford  as- 
tronomers 2,800  clear  viewing  hours  an- 
nually and  because  the  atmosphere  is  so 
dry  and  thin,  also  provide  near  Ideal 
conditions  for  infrared  observation. 
Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  Canada,  and 
France,  a  major  optical  telescope  of  criti- 
cal scientific  importance  will  be  con- 
structed and  maintained  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Its  particular  advantages  to 
American  astronomers  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  and  at  other  American  univer- 
sities will  be  substantial  The  project  also 
signals  an  important  fon»'ard  step  in 
international   scientific   cooperation. 

The  Department  of  Slate  already  has 
expressed  US  interest  in.  and  support 
of.  the  telescope  project  by  an  exchange 
of  diplomatic  notes  The  Department 
has  indicated  that  the  project  Is  ac- 
ceptable from  a  foreign  relations  stand- 
point and  that  it  is  prepared  to  support 
customs  duty  relief  consistent  with  law. 
Inasmuch  as  duty-free  entry  of  all  goods 
Imported  for  the  use  of  the  telescope 
project  is  essential  to  the  project's  suc- 
cess, I  am  hopeful  that  the  measure 
which  has  been  introduced  today  will 
receive  prompt  approval  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  2764 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReTtrtaentatxvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ts  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  and  other 
l&xe»  a  3  60  meter  tele«cope  (including  all 
articles  required  In  connection  with  the 
manufacture,  construction,  operation,  use  or 
maintenance  of  the  telescope  and  its  ancil- 
lary equipment)  for  the  use  of  the  Canada- 
France -Ha  wall  Telescope  Project  at  Mauna 
Kea,  Hawaii. 

Set.  2  It  the  Uquldatioti  of  the  entry  of 
any  article  described  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall 
be  reliquldated  and  the  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  shall  be  made. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   «for  himself 
and  Mr    Caas)  : 
S  2766  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964.  authorizing  the  addition 


of  lands  to  Morrlstown  National  His- 
torical Park  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

MoaaisTowN   national   htstoricai.   paak 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Cask  and  I  are  introducing,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  addition  of  some  185  acres  to  the 
existing  Morrlstown  National  Histori- 
cal Park  in  New  Jersey.  Similar  leglsla- 
tlcHi  has  been  Introduced  In  the  other 
body  by  Representative  Prclinchxjyskn 
and  has  been  cosponsored  by  the  entire 
New  Jersey  congressional  delegation. 

In  addition,  the  bill  has  received  the 
support  of  Representative  John  Seiber- 
LiNc,  of  Ohio,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Park  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  rapid  approach  of  our  national 
Bicentennial  males  action  to  expand  the 
Morrlstown  Park  most  appropriate.  The 
acreage  is  in  the  rolling  hillside  country 
around  Morrlstown  where  Gen.  George 
Washington  and  the  ragged  Continental 
Army  camped  during  the  winters  of  1777 
and  1779-80. 

The  1777  encampment,  in  fact,  fol- 
lowed the  successful  surprise  Christmas 
attack  by  Washington  and  his  troops  at 
Trenton  and  a  week  later,  at  Princeton 

The  National  Historical  Park  was  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1933  with  an 
area  of  about  950  acres  In  1964.  an  ad- 
ditional 281  acres  was  authorized  Now. 
because  a  sizable  estate  near  the  park 
has  come  on  the  market,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportmuty  to  expand  the  exist- 
ing park  boundaries. 

The  consequences  of  failing  to  act  at 
tills  time  are  quite  obvious.  The  land 
now  available  will  be  quickly  purchased 
£Uid  developed  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial use.  Such  development  would 
greatly  detract  from  the  quality  of  the 
park  as  it  now  exists  It  is  clearly  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  status  quo  Our 
choice  Is  whether  to  expand  or  damage 
Morrlstown  National  Historical  Park 

I  hop«  my  colleagues  m  the  Senate 
will  join  me  in  supporting  a  birthday 
present  for  America 


ADDITIONAL  C06P0NS0RS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8      »48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr  Mon- 
TOYA>  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  948. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  excess  property  by 
certain  grantees. 

•.    131S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WttLiAMS.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Brock  > , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel*. 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossi 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1326.  the 
Hemophilia  Act  of  1973. 
s.  M«a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monoale,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy*  and 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr  Ttm- 
ifEY '  were  abided  as  co8p<»isors  of  S.  2462, 


the  Energ>'  Conservation  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1973. 

S.    2918 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as   a  cosponsor  of  S.   2518,  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act. 
s.  zsat 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2581,  to  amend 
the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act  for  the 
Blmd  to  provide  for  a  strengthening  of 
the  program  authorized  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2604,  a  bill 
designating  the  Texarkana  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur  River  as  the 
Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake. 

8.    2718 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  <Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2718,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  Fed- 
eral election  campaigns  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  210— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  TRADE  WITH  THE  U  S  S  R. 
DURING  THE  ARAB  OIL  EMBARGO 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr  President,  I 
call  today  for  a  cutoff  of  trade  to  the 
Soviet  Union  until  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
against  the  United  States  is  ended. 

The  Soviet  Union  oould  end  the  Arab 
Oil  embargo  tomorrow,  if  they  wanted  to. 
And  I  think  we  should  make  them  want 
to 

I  am  for  true  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  detente  Is  a  farce  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  does  nothing  about  the 
Irre.ipon.sible  policies  of  its  Arab  allies 
against  the  Umted  States 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  is  economic 
blackmail,  and  if  recent  history  teaches 
anything.  It  teaches  that  world  peace 
cannot  be  built  on  blackmail. 

The  text  of  the  Schweiker  resolution 
follows ; 

Whereas  the  capacity  of  the  tinlon  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  to  Influence  the  poli- 
cies of  Arab  Qovemments  has  been  well- 
demonstrated  in  recent  weeks:  and 

Whereas  a  true  detente  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics Is  not  possible  without  efforts  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  alter  irresponsible  policies  of 
its  client  states; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  shall  im- 
mediately institute  a  program  of  stringent 
economic  and  trade  sanctions  against  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  remain 
in  force  until  the  Arab  embargo  of  petroleum 
products  to  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
terminated. 


EMERGENCY  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO   T5« 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.  * 
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Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2702)  to  provide  that  day- 
light saving  time  shall  be  observed  on  a 
year-round  basis. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ANNOUNCES 
FINAL  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2581,  RAN- 
DOLPH-SHEPPARD  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  I  £innounce  that  the  third 
and  final  day  of  hearings  on  S.  2581,  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  Amendments  of 
1973,  will  occur  next  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 6.  1973,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  4232, 
Dlrksen  OfiQce  Building.  Witnesses  will 
be  representatives  of  several  postal 
unions  and  other  labor  organizations. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FEDERAL 
ENERGY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization.  Re- 
search, and  International  Organizations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, will  hold  hearings  on  legislation 
to  establish  a  Federal  Energy  Admin-, 
Istratlon,  on  Thursday,  December  6,  and 
Friday,  December  7,  1973.  The  hearings 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  December  6  in  room 
1318  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

TUSSOCK  MOTH  DAMAGE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  have 
addressed  comments  in  the  past  in  this 
Chamber  about  the  terrible  damage 
caused  by  the  tussock  moth  infestation 
in  northeastern  Oregon.  The  moth — 
which  might  be  called  a  cousin  of  the 
g>'psy  moth,  with  which  my  New  Eng- 
land colleagues  are  familiar — has  in- 
fested well  over  a  half  million  acres  of 
land  in  Uie  northeastern  part  of  Oregon. 
The  great  extent  of  damage  in  tree  kills 
and  tree  damage  is  hard  to  imagine,  and 
it  will  take  decades  to  repair  this  havoc. 

Applications  for  the  emergency  use  of 
DDT  were  filed  with  EPA  and  would 
have  allowed  this  chemical  to  fight  the 
moth  infestation.  I  certainly  am  aware 
of  the  hazards  of  DDT.  and  do  not  look 
lightly  on  a  request  for  its  use  in  emer- 
gency situations  In  this  case,  however, 
DDT  is  the  only  way  that  ha.';  been  shown 
to  combat  the  moth  I  talked  with  Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus  about  the  need  for 
DDT  when  he  was  head  of  EPA.  I  have 
contacted  Russ  Train  to  urge  use  of 
DDT. 

All  of  this  brings  me  to  the  reason  for 
these  comments  today.  Residents  of 
La  Grande  quite  naturally  have  been  up- 
set about  decisions  by  EPA  forbidding 
use  of  DDT  to  curtail  tussock  moth  dam- 
age. The  La  Grande  Observer,  the  dally 
newspaper  in  La  Grande.  Oreg..  where 
the  damage  is  evident  almo.st  from  the 
main  street  of  town,  recently  devoted  a 
special  supplement  to  the  tu.s.sock  moth. 

Mr.  President,  this  ouUsitanding  special 
section  offers  dramatic  evidence  of  the 


impact  of  tussock  moth  damage  to  north- 
eastern Oregon. 

Not  only  does  this  special  section  show 
vivid  scenes  of  damage  in  the  La  Grande 
area,  but  I  think  the  comments  quoted 
from  local  residents  echo  the  sentiments 
of  everyone  in  the  area. 

I  believe  the  tragic  aspect  of  this  mat- 
ter is  that  there  never  should  have  been 
a  need  for  this  special  section,  for  EPA 
should  have  grant€d  permission  to  use 
DDT  when  it  first  was  requested. 

This  special  section  is  a  tribute  to  the 
residents  of  the  area.  In  addition,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Steve 
Robinson,  the  Observer  reporter,  who  put 
this  section  together.  It  was  a  major 
imdertaking. 

In  asking  that  this  section  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  am  aware  tiiat  the  vivid 
pictures  and  the  handsome  layout  can- 
not be  captured  in  such  a  reprinting. 
In  spite  of  this,  however.  I  think  the  ma- 
terial Ls  of  such  importance  that  it  needs 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record.  In  addi- 
tion, I  am  sending  copies  of  the  special 
section  to  all  of  my  Senate  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tents of  this  special  section  of  the  news- 
paper appear  in  the  Record,  preceded  by 
an  editorial  from  the  Observer  on  the  day 
the  special  section  appeared. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torial and  special  section  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Moment  of  Truth  Coming 

The  Observer's  Steve  Robinson  has  docu- 
mented in  a  special  section  today  the  story 
of  a  pest  who  most  people  had  never  heard 
of  before  the  summer  of  1972. 

Today,  the  tussock  moth  Is  a  household 
word  here  and  political  dynamite  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Robinson's  update  comes  at  a  crucial 
time.  Early  next  month  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  report  its  findings  of  egg  mass 
surveys — the  first  authentic  forecast  of  the 
numbers  we  can  expect  the  tussock  to  re- 
turn in  next  spring.  More  tests  will  fol- 
low— right  into  March — before  anyone  can 
be  certain. 

Planning  for  the  use  of  DDT  cannot  wait 
until  March  The  chemical  must  t*  made 
available  In  sufficient  supply.  Permission 
must  be  obtained  for  its  use  not  only  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  ( EPA  i 
but  also  from  many  landowners  The  physical 
application  requires  coordination  between 
several  federal  and  stat^  agencies  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  exacting  detail. 

It  was  announced  last  week  by  John  Mc- 
Gulre,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service,  that 
his  agency  does  not  have  enough  money  to 
pay  for  pest  control.3  even  if  EPA  approves 
the  use  of  DDT.  A  request  for  additional 
funds  will  go  to  Nixon  Administration  of- 
ficials within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Observer's  tussock  moth  report  will 
be  distributed  throughout  Congress  and 
among  various  federal  agencies  by  Sen.  Mark 
Hatfield's  office.  This  is  appropriate  be- 
cause he  warned  of  the  danger  a  year  ago — 
when  others  remained  silent  or  chose  not  to 
heed  the  advice  of  those  who  understood 
the    problem    best. 

The  report  is  also  being  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  and  state 
agencies. 

But  words  will  not  bring  relief  from  the 
tussock  moth.  Only  the  actions  of  respon- 
sible and  responsive  bureaucrate  and  Con- 
gressmen armed  with  current  data  can  help 
us  now. 

It's  been  a  long  time  coming. 


Tttssock:  The  Stobt  or  an  Epidemic 
(By  Steve  Robinson) 

INTBODUCnON 

On  April  20.  1973.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus 
denied  a  request  by  various  governmental 
and  non-governmental  agencies  to  lift  the 
ban  on  DDT  for  use  against  the  Douglas  fir 
tussock  moth  in  Northeast  Oregon  and 
Southeast  Washington. 

In  so  doing,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  administrator  earned  a  place 
in  history. 

The  question  is,  will  he  be  remembered  as 
a  naive  bureaucrat  whose  political  ambition 
was  responsible  for  the  continuation  of  an 
epidemic  that  destroyed  thousands  of  acres 
of  forestland?  Or  will  he  be  remembered  as 
the  man  who  refused  to  buckle  under  pres- 
sure and  thus  saved  the  country  from  the 
longevity  of  a  dreaded  chemical? 

The  answer  is  generally  simple.  dep>endlng 
upon  who  you  are.  If  you're  a  member  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  or  the  Oregon  Students' 
Public  Investigation  and  Research  Group 
(OSPIRG).  Ruckelshaus  is  no  doubt  some 
form  of  hero  who  made  the  decision  he  had 
to  make  After  all,  it  seemed  to  t)e  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  infestation  was  due  to 
collapse  in  1973  due  to  the  killing  capacity 
of  a  natural  viral  enemy. 

If,  however,  you  are  a  resident  of  the  in- 
fested area,  Ruckelshaus  probably  seems 
more  like  an  armchair  tyrant,  who  made  his 
decision  without  the  benefit  of  a  thorough 
Investigation.  The  place  where  you  live  has 
been  transposed  Into  an  eyesore  of  defolia- 
tion and  your  economic  stabilly  is  faced  with 
a  serious  threat. 

The  purpose  for  this  special  Observer  sup- 
plement is  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  ques- 
tions Involved  with  the  infestation  and 
Ruckelshaus's  decision : 

What  are  the  economic  impEW^ts? 

What   are   the   political   Impacts? 

What  is  the  potential  of  further  Infesta- 
tion? 

What  effect  will  the  defoliation  have  en- 
vironmentally? 

What  is  DDT? 

Should  the  ban  on  DDT  be  Ufted? 

The  objective  is  to  be  thorough,  although, 
due  to  space  limitations  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  complete  story. 

Recommended     reading     includes     Silent 
Spring,    by    Rachel    Carson,    and    The    DDT. 
Myth,  by  Rita  Gray  Beatty. 

THE    TDSSOCK    MOTH     IS    ALWAYS    WITH    US 

TTie  Douglas  fir  tussock  moth  (Hemero- 
campa  pseudotsugata  McDunnough)  is  al- 
•ways  present  in  Eastern  Oregon  Forests. 

Its  population  is  generally  Insignificant, 
but  occasionally  a  combination  of  conditions 
allow  it  to  expand  to  epidemic  proportions 
and  large  scale  destruction  of  trees  is  always 
the  result. 

Such  an  epidemic  exploded  m  Northeast 
Oregon  and  Southeast  Washington  timber 
lands  in  1972  and  today  some  658.000  acres 
are  Infested  .  .  .  the  largest  infestation  In 
history.   Still    more   defoliation   is   expected. 

Severe  tussock  moth  outbreaks  have  oc- 
curred In  British  Columbia,  Idaho.  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Nevada,  California  and  New 
Mexico  in  the  past  and  history  shows  that 
the  infestations  usually  subside  abruptly 
after  a  few  years. 

Some  outbreaks  have  persisted  at  low  level 
for  8is  long  as  eight  years,  however,  during 
which  time  caterpillars  are  found  crawling 
over  rocks,  trees,  brush,  group,  grass,  houses 
and  even  animals.  They  literally  take  over. 

Defoliation  greatly  retards  tree  growth, 
killing  and  top-killing  trees  by  the  score. 
Others  are  weakened  so  that  other  insects 
finish  the  Job. 

In  the  present  outbreak,  some  16.800  acres 
of  trees  are  completely  dead,  and  several 
thousand  additional  acres  have  no  chance  for 
survival.  The  tussock  moth  Is  a  killer. 
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It's  dUBcult  for  the  layman  to  conceive 
of  an  Ineect  as  attractive  In  appearance  as 
the  tussock  causing  all  this  destruction.  It 
would  seem  more  natural  IX  the  ruthless 
defoliator  were  grotesque,  with  big  red  eyes, 
green  slimy  sltln  and  antennae  bobbUng 
down  In  front  of  huge  fangs. 

Instead,  the  tussock.  In  Ita  destructive 
stage,  has  silky  hair  and  colorful  tussocks 
(hence  the  moth's  name)  along  Its  back. 
Young  larvae  are  one-eighth  of  an  Inch 
long,  and  are  capable  of  floating  great  dis- 
tances In  the  wlr.d  to  find  fir  ireea.  Pull 
grown  larvae  are  about  one  and  a  quarter 
Inch  long,  fattened  by  flr  needles.  A  sex- 
connected  color  variation  Is  notable.  The 
female  has  black  skin  with  almost  white 
hairs.  The  male  has  a  lighter  colored  skin 
with  yellowUb  or  buff  hairs. 

Pupation  occurs  any  time  from  late  July 
to  the  end  of  August  Inatde  a  thin  cocoon  of 
webbing  mixed  with  larval  hairs.  The  pupal 
stage  lasts  from  10  to  18  days,  depending 
upon  weather  conditions,  then  the  moth 
emerges.  Mating  takes  place  Immediately. 
The  female,  which  doesn't  fly.  cllugs  to  the 
outside  of  her  cocoon  and  lays  her  eggs  on 
Its  surface. 

Each  female  lays  her  eggs  In  a  single  mass, 
sometimes  containing  as  many  as  350  nearly 
spherical,  while  eggs  in  one  of  three  layers. 
She  dies  and  the  eggs  winter  in  the  cocoon. 

In  late  May.  sifter  host  trees  have  begun 
to  develop  new  growth,  the  tiny  caterpillars 
hatch,  and  begin  to  satisfy  their  enormous 
appetites. 

The  moth's  favorite  cuisine  depends  upon 
what  part  of  the  country  he's  In.  In  this 
area,  he  prefers  Douglas  flr,  subalplne  fir, 
white  flr.  and  grand  flr.  However,  after  the 
preferred  foliage  has  been  eaten,  the  moth 
will  settle  for  other  trees  and  even  shrubs. 
THS  pacscNT  cproKMic  IS  TKB  woasT 

aCCX>BI>CD 

The  1973-73  Douglas  flr  tussock  moth  epi- 
demic has  been  the  most  ezploetve  and  dam- 
aging forest  Insect  epidemic  that  I  have  ever 
wtneaeed." 

That  statement  was  made  by  Olenn  Par- 
sons, chief  forester  for  the  NortbeaaC  Oregon 
region  of  Botse  Cascade  Corp..  a  man  who  baa 
seen  and  studied  several  epidemics  of  vari- 
ous insect  types  In  his  39  years  as  a  land 
manager. 

Parsons  and  Tlmberlands  Manager  John 
Reed  were  enroute  to  Pendleton  via  Inter- 
state 80  N  on  June  38.  1973.  when  they  no- 
ticed that  the  "Scenic  Wayside  "  near  Perry 
had  scattered  spots,  singed  brown,  similar  to 
a  wUdflre. 

Soon  after  this  flrst  observation.  Boise  Cas- 
cade foresters  began  reporting  similar  out- 
breaks on  Mt  BmUy,  Gordon  Creek,  and 
Howard  Bvitte  Within  a  few  days,  the  1973 
tusaock  epidemic  extended  79  miles  north 
from  La  Orande.  to  Dayton,  Wash.,  wheat 
flelda. 

Parsons  reported  the  epidemic  to  A.  T. 
Larsen.  director  of  the  Insect  and  Disease 
Control  Division  of  the  Oregon  State  De- 
partment of  Forestry.  Boon  thereafter.  Lar- 
sen and  LeRoy  KUne.  entomologist  for  OSDP 
made  an  aerial  inspection  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains and  the  Initial  news  release  stated  that 
the  Blue  Mountains  had  a  13.000  acre  tus- 
sock moth  infestation 

Boise  Cascade  attempted  to  obtain  approv- 
al to  use  effective  chemical  control  during 
late  June.  1973.  but  the  only  chemical  avail- 
able In  the  state's  arsenal  was  Malathlon. 
Larsen  said  the  chemical  would  be  Ineffec- 
tive against  the  tuaaock 

Shortly  after  the  moth's  feeding  had  ter- 
minated for  the  year,  an  aerial  survey  was 
conducted  by  the  US  l^>rert  Service  and  tha 
060P  Some  173.000  acres  of  visible  defolia- 
tion had  occurred 

In  October.  1971,  Boise  Cascade  assisted 
th*  VA  roreat  Service  and  the  OSOP  in  eon* 


ducting  an  egg  mass  survey  In  66  townships 
encompassing  the  visibly  damaged  areas.  The 
Information  acquired  formed  the  foundation 
of  a  "draft"  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment which  was  hand-delivered  to  the  KPA. 
The  statement  Included  DDT  as  a  viabla 
means  to  control  the  moth. 

The  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
Joined  In  petitioning  for  the  use  of  DDT. 
which  Is  the  only  chemical  proven  effective 
against  the  moth. 

Foresters  conceded  that  In  the  past  Insect 
outbreaks,  the  chemical  was  used  with  little 
control.  Airplanes  flew  over  the  trees  and 
dumped  It  out  as  If  they  were  slopping  hogs. 
Buffer  zones  to  protect  water  bodies  and 
populated  areas  were  uncommon.  Still,  It's 
debatable  that  there  were  any  damaging  ef- 
fects to  the  environment. 

This  time,  foresters  proposed  to  use  hell- 
copters,  providing  more  selective  area  spray- 
ing. Only  one  quarter  pound  of  the  chemical 
would  be  used  per  acre.  Buffer  zones  would 
be  set  up.  and  spraying  would  be  done  only 
on  windless  days. 

Tours  became  conunonplace  in  Infested 
tlmberlands.  People  from  all  walks  of  life 
came  to  view  the  damage  along  with  tele- 
vision, newspaper  and  magazine  reporters. 

THE     DAMAGX    TSIPLXD    THIS    TXA> — SOME    SSS.- 
000     ACSXS    or    DCTOUATION    AXE    TISTBLK 

La  Orande  was  beginning  to  gain  fame 
as  a  testing  ground  between  environmental- 
ists and  property  owners.  Members  of  the 
Sierra  Club  came  from  Portland  to  campaign 
against  the  tiae  of  dreaded  chemical.  DDT, 
and   to  suggest  alternate  means  of  control. 

One  came  up  with  what  he  felt  was  an 
original  Idea — salvage  logging,  despite  the 
fact  that  working  In  the  Infested  areas  Is  a 
health  hazard.  Alternate  chemicals  were  sug- 
gested by  others,  although  their  effectiveness 
against  the  moth  was  either  unproven  or 
leas  than  adequate. 

Forestry  officials  who  were  already  over- 
burdened with  trouble*  due  to  the  epidemic 
were  confronted  by  amateur  eoologlsts  who 
did  everything  but  Jump  up  and  down  on 
their  desks  and  throw  tantrums  to  prevent 
the  use  of  DOT. 

William  Hoffman,  representliig  the  KPA, 
accompanied  one  of  the  tours.  With  snow 
massed  over  the  countryside,  there  was  ac- 
tually little  to  see.  and  overcast  weather 
prevented   aerial   surveillance 

EPA  head  William  Ruckelshaus  denied  the 
request  a  few  weeks  later,  saying  the  timber 
that  would  be  saved  by  the  chemical  would 
amount  to  lea*  than  one  tenth  of  one  per 
c«nt  of  the  nation's  total  flr  reserves. 

He  also  said  the  preeence  ot  a  virus  in 
larvae  hatched  from  eggs  taken  from  the 
Infested  area  Indicated  that  the  moth  popu- 
lation would  collapse  during  1973.  following 
Its  normal  three-yMir  growth  cycle. 

"Benefits  do  not  outa-elgh  the  rl&ks  in  this 
proposed  DDT  control  program,"  he  said  in 
denying  the  requeat. 

He  said  be  would  oonalder  allowing  the 
use  of  other  chemicals  to  combat  the  moth 
and  recommended  salvage  logging  to  mini- 
mize economic  impact. 

Boise  Cascade  officials  say  Ruckelshaus's 
decision  was  made  prior  to  the  KPA's  raoelpt 
of  the  Forest  Service's  environmental  Impact 
statement. 

Buckelshaus's  decision  was  blasted  by  Rep. 
Ed  Patterson.  R.  La  Grande,  who  called  It 
a  strictly  political  move.  He  said  the  EPA 
Is  obviously  more  Interested  in  the  support 
of  envlroiunentallsts  than  In  facts. 

An  Oregon  union  leader  said.  "A  small 
group  of  t>eUlgerent,  big  dty  environmental- 
ists" Is  responsible  for  the  federal  ban  on 
DDT 

"A  simple  truth  la  being  deliberately  ob- 
scured—that trees  will  die  without  DDT* 

The  EPA's  denial  of  the  Forest  Service's 
application  for  DDT  were  followed  by  addi- 


tional refusals:  the  OSDP.  Washington's  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  the  city  of 
Walla  Walla.  Wash  ,  and  Boise  Cascade. 

Walla  Walla  applied  for  the  chemical  be- 
cause of  concern  for  their  watershed  due 
to  defoliation  damage  by  the  moth.  City 
officials  said  they  were  more  concerned  about 
losing  their  watershed  than  they  were  about 
any  possible  water  contamination  resulting 
from  the  chemical. 

Yet.  another  rationale  used  by  Ruckelshaus 
In  denying  the  requests  was  contamination 
of  watersheds,  which  he  said  could  occur 
directly  at  spray  lime  or  through  runoff 
from  the  forest  floor. 

In  refusing  to  lift  the  ban,  the  EPA  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  history  of  tussock 
moth  Infestations  in  western  states  Indi- 
cates "that  they  are  cyclic  In  nature  and 
that  a  natural  virus  disease  causes  a  col- 
lapse of  the  population  In  the  third  year." 
This  simply  did  not  happen.  Nor  has  it 
always  happened  In  the  past  Twenty  per- 
cent of  the  Infestations  recorded  In  Ameri- 
can history  books  did  not  collapse  In  the 
third  year.  See  page  17 

Ruckelshaus'  estimate  of  flr  reserves 
which  could  potentially  be  lost  In  the  In- 
festation must  have  been  limited  to  mer- 
chantable timber  volume,  according  to  Par- 
sons It  did  not  "allow  any  loae  for  repro- 
duction and  immature  trees,  splke-topplng 
of  white  flr  with  resultant  cone  loss,  water- 
shed values,  damage  to  wildlife  habitat  and 
flsherles,  aesthetic  values  along  roadways 
and  In  parks,  and  summer  home  sites,"  said 
Parson.^ 

The  damage  tripled  this  year  Some  658,- 
000  acres  of  defoliation  are  visible  In  North- 
east Oregon,  Idaho  and  Southeast  Wash- 
ington. 

Other  chemicals  were  used  on  the  Infesta- 
tion in  June,  with  Inadequate  results.  The 
chemicals  used  were  Zectran.  Sevln-4  Oil. 
Dylox  and  Pyrethrold  The  moth's  natural 
virus  enemy  and  a  bacteria  control  agent 
were  also  sprayed.  In  all.  the  test  spraying 
cost  some  $500,000  The  chemicals  were 
■prayed  on  about  41.000  acres,  with  some 
71  small  landowners  helping  to  foot  the  bill 
Scientists  stated  that  results  of  the  teats 
showed  all  the  chemicals  killed  considera- 
ble number  of  tussock  larvae,  but  none  re- 
duced the  population  sufficiently  to  prevent 
severe  defoliation  and  tree  mortality.  As  Par- 
sons pointed  out.  the  chemicals  Just  killed 
enough  of  the  larvae  so  the  remaining  cater- 
pillars had   plenty   to  eat. 

The  virus  and  bacteria  spraying  were  both 
highly  successful,  killing  about  96  per  cent 
of  the  moths  In  the  spray  areas  But  scien- 
tists say  there  Is  only  enough  of  the  agents 
available   to  treat  about  7.000  acres. 

Through  necessity,  salvage  logging  has 
been  greatly  increased,  with  mills  working 
at  full  pace  to  make  use  of  infested  trees 
before  they  die.  Reforestation  of  dead  and 
severely  damaged  areas  will  follow,  after  the 
Infestation  is  terminated. 

The  present  reforestation  program  In- 
cludes 63.670  acres  of  dead  timber  and  sub- 
sequently part  of  the  350.840  acres  of  severely 
damaged  forestland.  TTiese  figures  could 
Jump,  depending  upon  damage  yet  to  be 
sustained. 

The  reforestation  program  needed  to  cor- 
rect the  damage  which  has  already  occurred 
will  require  30  or  more  years  to  accomplish. 
If  present  public  and  private  tree  planting 
programs  are  accelerated  by  1.000  per  cent. 
For  such  a  project.  governnMnt  financial 
assistance  will  be  a  necessity. 

This  acceleration  reveals  a  4.000.000  seed- 
ling deficit  In  existing  nursery  capacity, 
according  to  Boise  Cascade  officials.  It  fur- 
ther reveals  a  shortage  of  experienced  per- 
sonnel to  handle  the  Job. 

Reforestation  has  to  t>e  delayed,  because  to 
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plant  seedlings  now  would  be  like  serving 
dessert. 

The  economic  Impact  of  Ruckelshaus's  de- 
cision won't  be  fully  known  or  felt  for  a 
few  years,  according  to  Parsons.  Who  says 
the  growth  loss  coupled  to  losing  young  fir 
forests  will  substantially  reduce  the  forest's 
annual  yield. 

The  loss  of  an  estimated  324  timber  re- 
source related  Jobs  could  be  expected  In 
the  defoliated  areas  within  a  few  years,  ac- 
cording to  Parsons,  as  oould  an  annual  tax 
lose  of  $1,800,000.  Also,  "Out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses may  come  from  reduced  salaries. 
These  losses  will  have  a  domlnoe  effect  on 
local  community  services,  supporting  Jobs 
and  revenues,  he  said. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Observer  on  July  4: 

Fallen  ajigel 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus  had  the  audacity 
recently  to  say  that  the  Administration  will 
have  a  difficult  time  restoring  public  confi- 
dence In  government  due  to  the  Watergate 
Affair. 

The  government  could  regain  the  public's 
confidence  only  by  working  openly  and  hon- 
estly he  said  In  an  Interview. 

We  wouldn't  disagree  with  his  viewpoint  of 
the  federal  government,  but  what  Is  auda- 
cious Is  the  simple  fact  that  Ruckelshaus 
seems  to  place  himself  on  a  pedestal  that 
would  appear  to  be  above  the  reproach  of 
public  discretion. 

Let's  face  It,  Ruckelshaus  Is  no  angel. 

Fact  Is,  considering  what  he  has  done  to 
Northeast  Oregon  timber  resources.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  he  will  ever  be  one. 

He  was  the  bureaucrat,  remember,  who 
nixed  the  use  of  DDT  on  the  I>ougIas  flr 
tussock  moth  from  his  armchair  In  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Now  the  moth  Is  on  the  rampage.  Alternate 
chemicals  aren't  working  satisfactorily 
Thousands  of  acres  of  trees  are  turning  red, 
soon  to  die  because  of  the  Insatiable  appetite 
of  the  Insect.  Plres  will  rage  through  North- 
east Oregon,  largely  due  to  the  defollage.  The 
economy  will  suffer  due  to  the  size  of  the 
kill  and  taxpayers  will  no  doubt  be  stuck 
with  a  multlmllllon  dollar  tab  for  reforesta- 
tion .  .  If  they  ever  want  to  see  trees  In  the 
Infested  areas  again. 

It  seems  that  Bernard  Agrons.  chairman 
of  the  Forest  Practices  Act  Committee,  was 
on  the  right  track  recently  when  he  said 
those  persons  who  contributed  to  the  "dis- 
aster" created  by  the  tussock  moth.  Includ- 
ing Ruckelshaus  and  friends,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  "turn  their  backs,  and  shrug  their 
shoulders  as  they  have  done." 

"They'll  have  to  learn  that  they  have  to 
pay  the  piper  ' 


NA-nONAL  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL 
FINDINGS  ON  IMPACT  OF  ENERGY 
SHORTAGE     CHILLING  " 

Mr  HIMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  PtlroUum  Council's  Commit- 
tee on  Emergency  Preparedness  recently 
released  its  findings  and  conclusions 
concerning  the  Impact  on  the  Nation  of 
the  "energy  crisis."  They  reinforce  my 
own  conviction  that  we  must  act  strongly 
and  immediately  to  avert  eronomir  chaos 
and.  that  action  by  the  admini.straiion  to 
date  has  been  woefully  inadequate. 

While  I  do  not  subscribe  completely  to 
their  views  on  why  we  face  such  a  severe 
fuel  shortage  in  our  countr>'  today,  I  be- 
lieve that  Uieir  findings  and  conclusions 
are  extremely  important  and  warrant 
the  close  scruuny  of  all  those  concerned 
with  alleviating  the  impact  on  our  people 
of  this  ever  worsening  problem. 


Most  important  among  their  findings 
are  these : 

1.  Voluntary  and  mandated  energy  con- 
servation steps  .  .  .  will  acco'unt  for  only 
about  60 '"r  of  the  net  shortage.  Mandatory 
rationing  Is,  therefore,  necessary  to  accom- 
plish required  reduction  In  use  and  should 
be  Instituted  Immediately. 

2.  The  projected  3  million  barrel  per  day 
cut-off  .  .  .  could  push  unemployment  up  to 
the  7.6  to  8.0  percent  range. 

3.  Shortages  In  the  three  major  products, 
gasoline,  distillates  and  heavy  fuel  oil,  will 
average  25 ""c  during  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 
Heavy  fuel  oil  shortages  would  average  38% 
on  a  U.S.  basis  and  could  reach  60  Tc  on  the 
East  Coast. 

4.  Had  the  Arabs  embargo  not  occurred. 
Imports  would  have  reached  7.4  million 
barrels  per  day,  or  39%  of  U.S.  petroleum 
supplies  by  the  flrst  quarter  of  1974. 

5.  Even  prior  to  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict .  .  .  and  the  subsequent  embargo  of 
Arab  oil  to  the  United  States,  this  Nation 
wtis  faced  with  an  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  important  industry  advisory 
body  to  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Nattonal  Pttkoleum  CotTNcn.  Findings 
AND   Conclusions 

This  supplemental  report  represents  the 
flrst  assessment  by  the  National  Petroleum 
CouncU's  Committee  on  EUnergency  Prepared- 
ness of  the  Impact  of  the  current  denial  of 
Middle  Eastern  oil  on  the  energy  posture  and 
economy  of  the  United  States.  The  magni- 
tude and  abruptness  of  the  oU  denial,  the 
full  impact  of  which  will  be  felt  In  the  next 
few  weeks  and  months  ahead,  place  the  Na- 
tion In  an  extremely  precarious  situation. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council's  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  Preparedness  submits  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

1.  THE  UNITED  STATES  ENEEGT  SUPPLY  SITU- 
ATION WAS  TENUOUS  EVEN  BEFORE  THE  ARAB 
EMBARGO 

Even  prior  to  the  Middle  East  conflict 
which  began  on  October  6,  1973,  and  the  sub- 
sequent embargo  of  Arab  oU  to  the  United 
States,  this  Nation  was  faced  with  an  energy 
crisis.  In  addition  to  decreasing  production 
of  energy  raw  materials,  refineries  were  run- 
ning at  maximum  rates,  inventories  were  be- 
ing drawn  down  and  overall  energy  supplies 
were  short  Mandatory  allocation  programs 
were  already  in  effect  m  an  attempt  to  en- 
sure equitable  distribution  of  supplies. 

Primary  Inventories  of  gasoline,  distillates 
and  heavy  fuel  oil.  the  three  major  liquid 
petroleum  fuels,  were  71  mlUlon  barrels  nor- 
mal as  of  October  26,  1973.  Crude  oil  stocks 
were  14  mUUon  barrels  below  normal. 

2.  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  ALLOWED  ITSELF  TO 
BECOME  CRITICALLT  DEPENDENT  TTPON  FOREIGN 
SUPPLIES 

The  United  States  has  not  develoi>ed  Its 
own  abundant  natural  resources  and  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  become  critically  dependent 
upon  imports  Domestc  crude  production 
continues  to  decline  and  natural  gas  pn.Kluc- 
tlon  has  peaked  out  Nuclear  plants  are  not 
being  completed  as  rapidly  as  scheduled 
or  anticipated  The  use  of  coal  has  been  de- 
pressed because  of  environmental  and  other 
reasons.  Strip  mining  restrictions  contribute 
to  the  limitation  of  coal  supplies  OU  and  gas 
reserves  discovered  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  and  offshore  California  5  years  ago  are 
still  untapped  as  environmental  consider- 
ations Immobilize  their  development.  Highly 


prospective  offshore  acreage  on  the  conti- 
nental shelves  off  our  coasts  have  not  been 
made  available  In  a  timely  manner.  Natural 
gas  prices  have  been  depressed  to  abnormally 
low  levels  under  PPC  regulations.  Oil  shale 
development  has  been  delayed  by  lack  of  an 
effective  federal  leasing  policy. 

These  and  other  factors  have  discouraged 
the  develc^ment  of  VS.  natural  resources 
and  caused  the  country  to  become  critically 
dependent  upon  foreign  Impwrts  of  oU  and 
gas.  During  the  first  quarter  1973,  Imports 
represented  35  percent  of  VS.  petroleum 
supplies  and  were  growing  rapidly.  Had  the 
Arab  embargo  not  occurred  Imports  would 
have  reached  7.4  million  barrels  per  day,  or 
39  percent  of  U.S.  petroleum  supplies  by  the 
first  quarter  of  1974. 

3.    WHAT    HAS    HAPPENED   TO    FOREIGN    SUPPLIES 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  on  October  8, 
1973.  the  United  States  was  cut  off  from 
crude  and  product  supplies  coming  from 
Arab  sources.  The  Initial  Impact  will  be  In 
the  order  of  2  mlUlon  barrels  per  day  and 
Is  expected  to  increase  rapidly  reaching  3 
million  barrels  per  day  by  year  end. 

In  addition  to  direct  embargoes  against 
shipments  to  the  United  States,  the  Arab 
countries  have  reduced  total  production  by 
5  to  6  million  barrels  per  day  resulting  In 
world  shortages  of  petroleum  suppUes,  thus 
bringing  world  pressure  on  the  United  States 
to  moderate  its  position  of  support  for  Israel. 

4.    TIMING    OF    THE    IMPACT    WILL    BE    DELAYED 

The  Impact  of  these  denials  U  delayed 
because  it  takes  about  one  month  for  a 
tanker,  having  been  loaded  In  the  Middle 
East,  to  reach  the  United  States.  Secondly, 
already  critically  short  inventories  needed 
for  this  winter  season  are  being  drawn  down 
to  temporarily  meet  consumer  demand. 

5.    WHAT    WILL    HAPPEN    IF    NO    EMEKGENCT 
ACTIONS    ARE    TAKEN 

Inventories  will  be  depleted  early  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1974  and  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry Will  no  longer  be  able  to  provide  the 
supplies  needed.  Shortages  in  the  three 
major  products,  gasoline,  distillates  and 
heavy  fuel  oil,  will  average  twenty  percent 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1974  Heavy  fuel 
oil  shortages  would  average  thirty  eight  per- 
cent on  a  U.S.  basis  and  could  reach  50  per- 
cent on  the  East  Coast 

The  effect  of  shortages  of  this  magnitude 
on  the  economy  are  difflctilt  to  estimate.  On 
a  conservative  basis  the  effect  of  a  2-mUllon- 
barrel-per-day  cutoff  has  been  estimated  to 
cause  an  annual  loss  of  48  billion  dollars  to 
the  U.S.  economy  as  measured  by  the  Gross 
National  Product  This  slow-down  In  the 
economy  wfuld  cause  unemployment  to  in- 
crease from  the  current  4  5  to  5  0  percent 
level  to  over  6  percent  The  projected  3-mil- 
Uon-barrel-per-day  cutoff  would  have  an 
even  greate-r  impact  and  could  push  unem- 
ployment up  to  the  7  5  to  8  0  percent  range. 

6.    IT     IS     CRITICALLT      IMPfiETANT     THAT     EMEB- 
GENCy    ACTION     BE    TAKEN     IMMEDIATELY 

Industry  normally  draws  down  Inventories 
at  the  rate  of  about  1  million  barrels  per  day 
to  meet  consumer  needs  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year.  If  available  inventories  are  de- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  1  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  of  supplies  from  inven- 
tory will  not  be  available  When  combined 
with  the  3-mllllon-barrel-per-day  import 
cutoff,  a  4-milllon-barrel-per-day  shortage 
would  be  created  and  an  even  more  serious 
situation  would  develop. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  Imperative  that 
eme.'ger.cy  action  be  taken  Immediately  so 
that  8^'allable  inventories  can  be  conserved 
and  used  over  a  longer  period  of  time 

7      WHAT     EMEaOENCT     ACTIONS     CAN     BE    TAKEN 

TO     INCREASE     DOMESTIC     SfPPLIES 

Under    emergency    conditions,    additional 
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domestic  esergy  supplies  equivalent  to  about 
700  thousand  barrels  per  day  can  potential- 
ly t>e  provided  tbis  winter  U  inunedlate  ac- 
tloos  ar«  taken.  Potential  supply  sources  In- 
cludes :  ( 1 1  producing  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  at  EU  Hills.  California,  at  maxi- 
mum rates  and  temporarily  increasing  crude 
production  above  established  field  M2R's 
(MajcUnum  Efficient  Rates),  (2)  increment*! 
emergency  gas  sales  to  Industrial  customers 
now  burning  fuel  oU  or  distillates,  (3)  In- 
creased electric  power  supplies  by  accelerat- 
ing the  licensing  o(  already  constructed  nu- 
clear power  plants,  and  (4i  Increased  u.se  of 
coal. 

To  develop  these  t>otentlal  emergency  sup- 
plies will  require  a  widespread  commitment 
on  the  part  of  industry,  federal  and  state 
governments,  and  the  American  people  In 
order  to  utilize  all  readily  available  resources. 
In  some  cases,  enabling  legislation  is  re- 
quired. In  almost  all  cases,  quick  and  ag- 
gressive action  Is  needed  by  both  state  and 
federal  governments.  The  respective  Juris- 
dictions and  authorities  of  state  oil  and  gas 
conservation  bodies  should  be  continued. 

Eyen  if  all  the  above  available  emergency 
supply  steps  are  taken,  a  significant  net 
shortage  of  oU  will  remain. 

a.    WHAT  CAM  as  DONS  ABOUT  THS  NCT  SHOSTAGS 

The  remaining  net  shortage  can  only  be 
covered  by  a  reduction  in  energy  use  Many 
voluntary  and  mandated  energy  conserva- 
tion steps  are  currently  being  considered  (In- 
cluding such  Items  as  a  reduction  of  speed 
limits,  encouragement  of  carpoollng.  and  a 
reduction  in  airline  nights).  While  these 
measures  are  Important,  estimates  Indicates 
that  they  will  account  for  only  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  net  shortage. 

Mandatory  rationing  is  therefore  necessary 
to  accomplish  required  reduction  In  use  and 
should  be  instituted  immediately. 

A  dlstmct  dUTerence  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween rationing  and  allocation  programs.  Al- 
location progrmms  should  serve  the  basic 
function  of  distributing  supplies  (or  distrib- 
uting the  shortage)  throughout  the  market. 
Rationing,  on  the  other  hand,  directly  ad- 
dresses and  has  the  primary  fxuictlon  of 
controlling  and  curtailing  consumption  In 
selected  products. 

•     WHEXE  SHOtnj)  CONStTMPTIOW  B«  CTTT 

The  Nation  must  establish  priorities  and 
determine  where  cuts  in  demand  should  be 
made.  On  the  one  hand,  priority  can  be  given 
the  Individual  consumer:  on  the  other 
hand,  priority  can  be  given  industry. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  first  re- 
ductions ahould  take  place  In  noncrltlcal  hu- 
man consumption  and  less  essential  Uxdus- 
try  areas.  High  priority  should  be  given  to 
providing  the  fuel  needed  by  those  Industries 
most  vital  to  the  economy.  Critical  human 
needs  must,  of  course,  receive  high  priority. 
However,  the  general  public  would  undoubt- 
edly prefer  some  discomforts  and  Inconven- 
iences to  idle  plants  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mandatory  rationing  of  gasoline  for  pri- 
vate transportation  and  of  home  heating  oUs 
offer  the  opportunity  for  significant  reduc- 
tions In  petroleum  use  with  minimum  Im- 
pact on  the  economy.  Possibilities  for  ^jom- 
parable  residential  rationing  of  electricity 
and  natural  gas  for  residential  heating  should 
also  be  considered. 

CONCtt'SIONS 

In  view  of  the  findings,  the  Nation  has  no 
other  short-term  alternative  eJicept  to  take 
Immediate  emergency  to  reduce  its  consump- 
tion of  energy  and  Increase  domestic  energy 
supplies.  With  the  goal  of  minimising  the 
effects  on  economic  activity  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cn'B  CX>inmlttee  on  Emergency  Preparedness 
submits  the  following  concliulons: 

1  Immediate  and  decisive  action  is  needed 
by  Federal  and  State  governments  to  mini- 


mize the  detrimental  effects  occasioned  by 
the  current  energy  crisis.  Delay  to  act  will 
compound  the  severity  of  the  situation. 

a.  Both  the  Federal  Oovernmeut  and  In- 
dustry should  Immediately  present  the  facts 
to  the  public  and  conunence  an  educational 
program  through  all  cooununlcatlons  media 
to  assure  public  awareness  and  to  urge  con- 
sumer energy  conservation  at  all  levels. 

3.  Oovernment  industry  cooperation  la 
needed  at  all  levels.  The  operations  of  the 
energy  Industries  are  extremely  complex.  The 
expert  Lie  available  from  private  Industry 
should  be  utilized  In  an  advisory  and  opera- 
tional capacity. 

4.  National  economic  health,  employment, 
personal  Income  and  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion s  defense  system  depend  upon  maintain- 
ing normal  industrial  operations.  Therefore, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  the 
operations  of  the  Industrial  sector  of  the 
U.S.  economy  as  close  to  normal  as  possible. 

5.  The  extent  and  endurance  of  the  denial 
of  oil  Imports  to  this  Nation  from  the  Middle 
East  Is  beyond  the  determination  of  this 
Committee.  However,  the  U.S.  will  experience 
an  actual  loss  of  about  80  million  barrels  of 
oil  as  a  result  of  the  embargo  to  date.  Even 
If  the  embargo  were  lifted  at  an  early  date, 
critical  shortages  will  be  enacted  and  there- 
fore, the  Committee  emphasizes  that  pro- 
grams and  poUclee  mentioned  in  this  report 
should  be  Initiated. 

6.  Any  emergency  measures  enacted  dur- 
ing the  current  denial  should  be  undertaken 
with  the  clear  provision  for  their  removal 
at  the  termination  of  the  denial  and  its  after 
effects.  The  American  system  should  continue 
to  operate  on  a  competitive,  free-enterprise 
basis  and  increased  government  intervention 
for  emergency  purposes  should  not  be  con- 
tinued upon  the  cessation  of  the  emergency. 


LABOR    DISPUTES    IN    NONPROFIT 
HOSPITALS 

Mr  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  noted  with 
concern  an  article  this  weekend  in  the 
Washington  Post  pertaining  to  the  arrest 
of  55  individuals  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital. 

From  reading  the  article,  the  situation 
at  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital would  appear  to  be  very  similar 
to  that  experienced  by  many  other  non- 
profit hospitals  in  the  country  with  re- 
gard to  resolution  of  labor  disputes  Em- 
ployees of  such  nonprofit  hospitals  are 
currently  excluded  from  coverage  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act — 
NLRA — and  no  Federal  election  proce- 
dure or  Independent  agency  is  available 
to  oversee  union  organization  and  repre- 
sentation activities.  Thus,  situations  such 
as  the  George  Washington  Hospital  Inci- 
dent occur,  with  unfortunate  disruption 
of  health  care  services  to  the  public.  I 
have  Introduced  legislation,  8.  2292,  that 
would  extend  coverage  of  the  NLRA  to 
nonprofit  hospitals  and  provide  assur- 
ances of  nonlnterrupted  delivery  of 
health  care  services  to  the  public  by 
minimizing  labor-management  disputes. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  the  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  by  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  and  disciLssions  currently 
are  underway  to  clarify  and  resolve  cer- 
tain issues  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
I  am  hopeful  that  agreement  can  be 
refkched  from  these  discussions  and  legis- 
lation can  be  reported  to  the  Senate  early 
next  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 1.  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 


entitled  "55  Arrested  In  Protest  at  GW 
Hospital."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ftrrr-PrvE  Arrestxo  iw  PaorisT  at  OW 

HosprTAi. 

(By  Judy  Luce  Mann) 

Fifty-five  employees  of  Oeorge  Washington 
University  Hospital,  who  were  protesting  the 
hospital's  refusal  to  permit  a  union  repre- 
sentation election,  were  arrested  in  the  hos- 
pital lobby  yesterday  where  they  had  staged 
a  noisy.  2'^ -hour  demonstration. 

The  employees,  who  are  seeking  a  vote  on 
representation  by  the  National  Hospital  and 
Nursing  Home  Employees  union,  walked  off 
their  Jobs  at  10  a.m.  and  began  gathering  in 
the  lobby. 

Then,  as  television  cameras  appeared  and 
other  hospital  employees  converged  on  the 
scene,  the  demonstrators  took  up  such 
chants  as  "We  want  a  union,"  "We  shall  not 
be  moved"  and  "We  want  Novak."  Donald 
Novak  Is  the  administrator  of  the  hospital. 

WUbert  PuUlan.  one  of  the  protest  leaders, 
quieted  the  group  briefly  to  announce  that 
Novak  had  agreed  to  meet  with  "three  of  us; 
In  the  meantime,  he  wants  us  to  keep  the 
noise  down."  Pulllan  was  shouted  down  with 
demands  that  hospital  officials  meet  with 
the  whole  group. 

Meanwhile,  explaining  that  the  protest  was 
"all  unexpected,"  Bally  Whited  of  the  Hos- 
pital's public  relations  staff,  stood  on  the 
fringes  of  the  crowd  and  tried  over  the  din 
to  explain  the  university's  position. 

"The  hospital  wants  some  sort  of  proof 
that  a  majority  of  the  employees  want  this 
election."  she  said.  The  proof  desired  now, 
she  said,  are  sign-off  cards  on  which  em- 
ployees can  state  that  they  want  the  election. 
Such  cards  are  required  from  30  per  cent  of 
employees  In  units  seeking  unionization 
under  National  Labor  Relations  Board  regu- 
lations. These  regulations  do  not  apply  to 
nonprofit  hospitals.  Although  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington is  a  nonprofit  hospital,  and  thus  out- 
side NLRB  Jurisdiction.  It  stUl  wants  such  an 
expression   of  sentiment.   Miss  Whited   said 

Diane  Chrtetopherson.  a  medical  tech- 
nologist and  protest  leader,  noted  that  the 
NLRB  does  not  cover  the  hospital  and  said, 
"were  walking  off  our  Jobs  to  demand  an 
election."  She  said  700  to  800  employees, 
most  of  them  technicians  and  nursing  aides, 
would  be  eligible  for  the  proposed  union- 
ization. 

She  acknowledged  that  the  group  In  the 
lobby  did  not  constitute  a  majority  of  these 
employees,  but  said  that  "many  of  the  work- 
ers are  stlU  afraid  of  their  bosses;  they 
don't  have  the  Job  security." 

At  11:30,  Bud  Matthal.  assistant  admin- 
istrator for  security,  appeared  in  the  lobby 
and  ordered  the  area  cleared  on  the  grounds 
that  the  protest  was  dlartiptlve. 

"Weve  had  a  complaint  from  the  oper- 
ating room.  Therefore.  I'm  telling  you  to 
clear  this  lobby.  If  you  do  not  you  all  wlU 
be  placed  under  arrest,"  he  said. 

The  protestors  began  chanting  "We're  all 
going  to  Jail."  and  within  minutes  most 
of  them  had  taken  seats  on  the  lobby  floor. 
As  film  crews  mo\'ed  In  toward  the  pro- 
testors, they  briefly  chanted  "the  whole 
world  la  watching,"  but  then  reverted  to  the 
chants  of  "We're  aU  going  to  JaU  '  and  "We 
want  Novak." 

Novak,  according  to  Miss  Whited.  was  meet- 
ing with  university  officials  about  the  pro- 
test. He  did  not  appear  and  there  was  no 
further  statement  by  university  officials. 

As  about  30  policemen  gathered  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hospital.  Matthal 
appeared  again,  flanked  by  several  police 
offlctals,  and  aiuiounced  that  the  hospital 
had  to  "shut  down  one  operating  room."  He 
asked  the  protestors  to  leave  and  said  that 
"onyone  here  will  be  subject  to  arrest." 
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The  chanting  protestors  remained  seated 
and  the  arrests  began  at  about  13  30.  The 
demonstrators,  many  of  them  munching  on 
anacks.  Joked  with  the  police  as  they  were 
escorted  Into  the  four  paddy  wagons  and 
several  police  cruisers.  "Just  give  us  the  ad- 
dress, well  walk  over."  one  man  said. 

Pollc»  said  32  men  and  23  women  were 
arrested  and  that  all  were  charged  with  un- 
lawful entry  TTiey  were  arraigned  In  Su- 
perior Court  and  all  were  released  on  their 
own  recogiUzance  Trial  was  scheduled  tot 
Jan.  30. 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  submit  several  amendments  to 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Ribicoff,  chair- 
man of  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  is  joining  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  these  amendments.  The 
amendments  update  the  trade  bill  to  ad- 
dress the  new  challenge  which  confronts 
us  today — the  u.se  of  export  controls  on 
scarce  raw  material.^  and  perhaps  even 
manufactured  products  as  a  new  weapon 
in  international  politics. 

The  Trade  Reform  Act,  as  reported  by 
the  Hou.'^e  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
would  provide  auUiority  necessary  to 
aclueve  greater  access  for  American 
prodiicUs  to  overseas  markets  While  this 
Is  a  necc.s.sary  objective  for  meaningful 
trade  negotiation.^,  it  mu.st  not  be  the 
exclasive  aim  of  trade  reform.  Yet,  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  does  not  deal  with 
the  equally  pressing  need  to  assure  access 
to  supplies  of  the  raw  materials  we  need 
for  a  stable  and  growing  economy. 

Under  tlie  Export  Admlni.stration  Act 
of  1969,  the  Pre.sident  ha.s  the  authority 
to  curtail  the  ."ihipmcnt  of  our  products 
overseas.  But  the  use  of  export  control 
authority  cannot  be  viewed  solely  within 
a  domestic  context,  as  the  oil  embargo 
clearly  .shows.  Agreements  to  prevent  the 
unjusufled  use  of  export  controls  mu.st 
be  a  major  goal  of  international  trade 
nepotiation.s.  and  the  President  must 
have  more  explicit  and  precise  autliority 
to  respond  to  export  embargoes  against 
the  United  States. 

During  Uie  last  World  War.  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prune  Minister  Churchill 
dedicated  our  two  nations  to  tlie  defen.se 
of  several  niajor  tinnciples  which  form 
the  basis  for  the  collection  security  of 
Western  countries  Enumerated  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  these  principles  in- 
clude under  title  rv  the  goal  of  "access, 
on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the 
raw  materials  of  Uie  world." 

The  pnnriple  articulated  bv  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull,  the  father  of  the 
trade  agreement  program,  that  "if  goods 
cannot  croBs  borders,  armies  will."  was 
Ignored  before  the  war.  In  the  postwar 
decades.  International  trade  negotiations 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  the 
problem  of  surplus  production  and  on 
access  to  markets,  and  virtually  ignored 
the  problem  of  acce.sh  to  supplies  of  raw 
materials. 

However,  today  we  face  new  problems 
of  resource  scarcity  and  accelerated  in- 
flation in  which  producing  countries  are 
withholding  supplies  of  a  wide  variety  of 
products  for  purely  economic  reasons  or, 
in  the  case  of  oU,  to  extract  pohtical  con- 
cessional 


The  United  States,  Japan,  and  the 
Common  Market  countries  are  all  suf- 
fering from  Intolerable  rates  of  inflation. 
This  Inflation  poses  a  threat  to  cur  po- 
litical institutions.  For  the  continual  In- 
crea.ses  in  the  cost  of  living  tend  to  erode 
public  confidence  in  government. 

When  prices  spiral  out  of  control,  peo- 
ple may  reach  out  for  government  which 
can  effectively  halt  inflation  even  at  the 
expense  of  their   demotratic  traditions. 

Inflation  is  eating  away  at  the  real 
earnings  of  working  people  in  the  United 
States.  Shortages  of  food,  fuel,  timber, 
cotton,  scrap  iron,  cement,  and  many 
other  products  are  a  major  cause  of  rapid 
inflation  thi.s  year. 

At  the  present  time,  many  U.S.  com- 
panies are  facing  difBculties  In  obtain- 
ing raw  materials,  and  a  number  have 
asked  that  authority  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act  be  invoked  to  curtail 
shipments  overseas. 

While  in  some  cases  such  controls  may 
be  ju.stified,  I  believe  we  must  begin  to 
view  export  restrictions  in  a  broader  in- 
ternational context.  For  instance,  if  we 
prohibit  all  exports  of  America's  oil, 
would  the  Canadian  Government — the 
single  largest  .supplier  of  oil  to  the  United 
States — be  encouraged  to  follow  our 
example? 

The  Imposition  of  the  Arab  embargo 
over  oil  ii>  the  most  clearcut  example  of 
the  unrea.sonable  use  of  export  controls, 
and  it  has  greatly  intensified  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  we  fare.  Our  factories 
and  farms  depend  upon  petroleum  to 
oijerate  Unless  adequate  supplies  of  fuel 
are  made  available,  shortages  and  higher 
prices  will  spread  throughout  our  econ- 
omy next  y'ear 

Although  we  need  fuel,  American  for- 
eign policy  cannot  j-leld  to  blackmail  over 
oil  At  stake  is  not  only  our  firm  and 
longstanding  commitment  to  Israel  but 
also  our  best  strategic  and  economic  in- 
terests A  ta.ste  of  success  from  extortion- 
ist tactics  will  only  increase  the  appetite 
for  more  concessions.  For  the  long-term 
lesson  is  that  blackmail  could  easily  be 
employed  by  countries  that  are  monopoly 
suppliers  of  other  products. 

The  United  States  Is  already  more  than 
50  percent  dependent  on  Imports  for  6 
of  the  13  major  raw  materials  required 
by  our  industries,  and  projections  show 
that  by  1985  we  will  be  dependent  on 
imix)rts  for  9  of  these  materials. 

A  senior  Brookings  economLst.  Fred 
Bcrgsten,  recently  noted  in  Foreign  Pol- 
icy magazine: 

Pour  countries  control  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  exportable  supply  of  world  cop- 
per, two  countries  account  for  more  than  60 
I>ercent  of  world  tin  exports,  and  four  coun- 
tries raise  that  total  close  to  95  percent.  Four 
countries  combine  for  more  than  60  perceiit 
of  the  world  supply  of  natural  rubber.  Pour 
cotintries  possess  over  one-half  the  world 
supply  of  bauxite  And  a  handful  of  coun- 
tries are  coming  to  dominate  each  of  the  re- 
gional markets  for  tlmt>er. 

In  our  Increasingly  interdependent 
world,  a  high  degree  of  responsibility 
must  be  exercised  by  all  coimtrles.  In- 
dustrialized nations  have  an  obligation 
to  asure  that  developing  countries  have 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  desired  levels 
of  economic  growth  by  providing  tech- 


nical assistance,  market  access,  credits, 
and  grants  in  aid.  At  the  same  time, 
coimtries  that  have  valuable  resources 
have  an  obligation  to  use  those  resources 
in  a  manner  which  will  not  injure  but 
benefit  the  world  commimity. 

Nations  have  obvious  concerns  about 
guarding  the  domestic  supplies  of  raw 
materials  when  threatened  by  shortages 
or  other  national  emergencies  Although 
the  United  States  used  such  justifications 
last  spring  to  impose  export  controls  on 
soybeans,  oil  seeds,  and  other  products, 
m  taking  such  steps  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  our  traditional  trading 
partners — Japan  and  Europe — we  set  a 
bad  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world 

It  is  naive  to  assume  that  our  trading 
partners  will  give  us  greater  access  to 
their  markets  if  we  do  not  assure  them 
stability  of  supplies.  How  can  we  expect, 
for  example,  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  liberalize  its  common 
agricultural  policy  and  forgo  self-suf- 
ficiency in  food  production  unless  we 
provide  reasonable  guarantees  that  we 
will  not  cut  them  off  each  time  our  stocks 
run  low  ? 

An  assurauice  of  markets  is  necessary 
for  an  assurance  of  supplies.  The  United 
States  should  play  a  leading  role  in  work- 
ing to  liberalize  trade  barriers.  But  we 
also  must  build  a  system  of  world  food 
reserves  to  make  certain  that  export 
commitments  can  be  met  and  that  food 
will  be  available  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  time  of  emergency  needs. 

For  an  assurance  of  markets  and  other 
economic  benefits  also  requires  an  assur- 
ance of  supplies.  We  must  take  the  initia- 
tive in  negotiations  to  achieve  an  inter- 
national set  of  rules  to  assure  access,  on 
an  equitable  basis,  to  supplies  of  food  and 
scarce  raw  materials. 

The  amendments  I  offer  today  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  these  goals. 

First,  my  amendments  would  provide 
the  basis  for  collective  trade  agreements 
on  export  controls.  I  recognize  tlial  there 
is  already  a  general  proliibition  again.st 
export  controls  in  GATT,  article  11.  But 
there  are  many  exceptions  in  GATT 
articles  11,  20,  and  21  which  need  to  be 
tightened  and  reformed,  and  tlie  general 
prohibition  has  never  been  enforced. 

The  President  would  be  directed  to  seek 
to  strengthen  the  GATT  provisions  or 
other  international  agreemei.ts  to  in- 
clude rules  governing  access  to  supplies 
of  food,  raw  materials,  ai^id  manufac- 
tured products  An  extension  of  the 
GATT  provisions  would  also  he  sought 
to  authorize  multilateral  sanctior^s  in 
GATT,  or  any  other  mululateral  forum, 
against  countries  which  by  their  actions 
substantially  injure  the  international 
community,  and  thereby  threaten  the 
entire  existence  of  the  GATT  system.  If 
we  can  suggest  curtailing  our  services  to 
nations  which  give  refuge  to  hijackers, 
and  if  we  can  suggest  denying  port  facili- 
ties to  nations  which  pollute  the  oceans 
with  their  tankers,  then  we  can  cer- 
tainly consider  multilateral  trade  and  aid 
embargoes  on  nations  which  unjustifi- 
ably withhold  vital  raw  materials. 

While  I  would  hope  that  such  retali- 
atory measures  would  not  have  to  be 
used,  if  they  became  necessary,  rather 
than  acting  as  helpless  giants,  members 
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of  the  OATT  system  must  work  together 
to  maximize  their  leverage  against  the 
offending  countries.  Just  as  the  Interna- 
tional community  reacts  together  against 
import  quotas,  so  It  should  react  against 
countries  which  place  unreasonable  con- 
trols over  exports. 

For  20  years  GATT  has  focused  on  the 
liberalization  of  import  restrictions. 
These  amendments  would  mean  a  major 
expansion  of  GATT  responsibilities. 
Events  of  the  past  2  years  have  demon- 
strated that  it  is  crucial  that  these  re- 
sponsibilities be  expanded. 

We  face  an  immediate  crisis  over  oil. 
But  in  considering  sanctions  against  pro- 
ducing countries,  we  must  recognize  the 
many  practical  problems  that  are  in- 
volved. For  example,  would  enough  coun- 
tries be  willing  to  cooperate  so  that  sanc- 
tions would  be  effective?  How  would  we 
prevent  the  transshipment  of  products 
in  the  event  a  countei  embargo  were 
imposed'' 

Recent  studies  have  cast  doubt  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  a  counterembargo 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  alone.  We 
have  aLso  seen  Indications  of  an  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  European 
states  and  Japan  to  resist  the  demands 
of  oil-producing  countries  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  European  countries  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  cooperate  even  among 
themselves  in  responding  to  Arab 
threats;  and  It  Is  therefore  unlikely  that 
we  can  immediately  secure  cooperation 
between  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan. 

But  It  is  obvious  that  the  thrust  of  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  must  be  redirected 
toward  export  control  policies  because  of 
rapidly  changing  events.  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  the  scope  and  powers  of  the 
general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
must  be  enlarged  to  deal  with  this 
crucial  Issue.  My  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  speed  movement  In  this  direc- 
tion and  to  stimulate  discussion  so  that 
we  can  arrive  at  the  most  effective  means 
of  responding  to  recent  events. 

My  amendments  would  also  give  the 
President  authority  to  retaliate  against 
export  controls  which  injure  the  United 
States  The  definition  of  unfair  trade 
practices  provided  In  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  would  be  expanded  to  Include  unrea- 
sonable and  unjustifiable  export  restric- 
tions— Including  quotas  and  embargoes 
on  exports  to  the  United  States  of  man- 
ufactured goods  sjid  raw  materials  re- 
quired for  a  stable  and  growing  economy. 
The  President  would  be  given  authority, 
subject  to  certain  specified  procedures, 
to  counter  such  restrictions  by  the  Im- 
position of  export  and  import  quotas  of 
our  own  and  embargoes  against  any 
country  which  engages  In  thes«  unfair 
trade  practices 

In  addition,  the  President  would  be 
empowered  to  deny  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance,  as  well  as  participation 
In  any  program  of  the  United  States 
which  extends  credit  or  Investment  guar- 
antees to  offending  nations  Finally,  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  restrain 
foreign  direct  and  Indirect  Investment 
by  US  companies  in  these  countries. 

These  amendments  would  give  the 
President  the  leverage  he  needs  to  nego- 
tiate with  other  governments  from  a  po- 


sition of  strength.  Hopefully  the  Presi- 
dent would  use  this  authority  within  a 
multilateral  context  as  called  for  by  my 
proposed  changes  In  the  GATT  rules. 

We  must  begin  now  by  rebuilding  our 
relationships  with  the  Europeans  and  the 
Japamese  Over  the  past  4  years,  the  ad- 
ministration has  devoted  most  of  its  at- 
tention to  superpower  politics  and  has 
largely  overlooked  our  traditional  trad- 
ing partners  and  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. ThLs  neglect  has  left  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Alliances  in  an  un- 
precedented state  of  disarray. 

For  example.  In  the  President's  most 
recent  energy  message,  he  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  need  of  our  allies  in  planning 
their  energy  programs.  Self-suCQclency 
for  the  United  States  by  1980  In  energy 
would  not  end  our  problems  If  Europe 
and  Japan  were  still  totally  dependent 
on  Arab  oil. 

There  has  been  a  failure  of  advanced 
consultation  on  a  whole  array  of  issues 
Involving  our  allies.  But  one  symbolic 
example  of  the  administration's  neglect 
Is  its  refusal  for  more  than  a  year  to 
appoint  an  Ambassador  to  the  prime 
forum  for  cooperation  with  our  allies — 
the  OECD — during  this  time  of  acute 
crisis  in  world  economic  relationships.  It 
is  the  OECD  in  which  oil  policies  are 
coordinated  among  the  industrialized 
countries  and  in  which  basic  economic 
policies  are  reviewed  among  the  indus- 
trialized countries  together. 

We  must  start  to  work  together  to 
build  new  proceduies  and  rxiles  within 
GATT  and  the  OECD— rules  that  will 
serve  notice  tiiat  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  will  be  prepared  to  act  together 
to  counter  &ny  threat  to  our  collective 
economic  security.  One  Immediate  step 
would  be  to  join  together  and  form  with- 
in these  organizations  a  coalition  of  oil- 
consuming  nations  to  present  a  common 
front  In  bargaining  with  the  Arab 
States. 

Rules  must  be  formulated  In  a  manner 
which  Insures  a  fair  return  to  producing 
countries  for  their  precious  resources 
and  which  insures  Uieir  economic  de- 
velopment I  believe  that  we  can  devise 
a  system  which  is  equitable  to  producing 
countries  and  to  the  industrialized  world. 

While  many  obstacles  must  be  cleared. 
we  must  seize  this  opportunity  to  make 
our  International  economic  Institutions 
more  responsive  to  the  problems  of  scar- 
city, of  inflation,  and  of  unfair  trade 
practices  which  deny  raw  materials  to 
member  countries — just  as  these  eco- 
nomic institutions  have  dealt  in  the  past 
with  problems  of  abundance,  of  unem- 
ployment and  of  unfair  trade  practices  In 
which  Imports  unfairly  penetrated 
markets 

Economic  self-sufBclency  Is  a  good 
rhetorical  catch  phrase.  But  it  no  longer 
is  a  realistic  or  meaningful  goal  as  we 
enter  the  final  quarter  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury We  must  learn  to  cooperate  in 
accordance  with  recognized  principles  of 
fair  trade  so  that  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries can  look  forward  to  a  more  secure 
and  prosperous  future. 

The  agreements  concluded  In  the 
Tokyo  round  of  negotiations  will  in  great 
measure  determine  the  future  shape  of 
international    economic    relations.    We 


may  find  ourselves  in  a  world  dominated 
by  growing  hostility  between  rich  and 
poor  and  among  the  rich  unless  the 
United  States  takes  the  lead  in  strength- 
ening the  community  of  interest  among 
our  Nation,  our  principal  trading  part- 
ners and  the  developing  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  and  a  summary 
of  my  amendments,  along  with  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
a  statement  from  a  group  of  Cambridge 
economists,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMABT     OF    MoNDAUS    AMENDMENTS    TO 

Trade  RtroRM   Act  op   1973 
The  Mondale  amendments  would: 
Amend  the  Trade  Reform  of  1078  to  make 
access  to  supplies  of  raw  materials  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  U.S.  trade  negotiations; 

Direct  the  President  to  seek  to  extend  and 
strengthen  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  or  other 
International  agreements  to  Include  rules 
governing  export  embargoes  by  member  na- 
tions that  deny  equitable  access  to  supplies 
of  food,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured 
products: 

Direct  the  President  to  seek  to  negotiate 
authority  for  multi-lateral  sanctions,  through 
GATT  or  any  other  International  forum 
against  member  or  non-member  countries 
which  lmix>se  export  embargoes  that  sub- 
stantially Injure  the  International  commu- 
nity;  and 

Amend  the  definition  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices to  Include  the  unjustifiable  or  unrea- 
sonable use  of  export  embargoes,  and  author- 
izes the  President,  subject  to  procedural 
safeguards,  to  retaliate  against  countries 
which  deny  raw  materials  to  the  United 
States  by  Imposing  a  counter  embargo,  by 
prohibiting  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance, credits  or  Investment  guarantees,  and 
by  restricting  foreign  direct  and  Indirect  In- 
vestment by  D.8.  companies. 

On  page  6.  lUie  7.  strike  out  "and",  and 
after  line  7  Insert  the  following: 

(3>  to  Insure  equitable  access  to  supplies 
of  food  or  raw  materials  required  for  pro- 
duction of  energy  and  orderly  economic 
growth  and  development;  and 

On  page  5,  line  8,  strike  out  "(2)  '  and  in- 
sert "(3)". 

On  page  16,  line  6.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  16,  Un*  11,  strike  out  ttae  period 
and  Insert  ",  and". 

On  page  16,  after  line  II,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(7)  the  strengthening  and  extending  the 
provisions  of  GATT  or  other  International 
agreements  to  Include  rules  governing  access 
to  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials.  In- 
cluding rules  governing  the  Imposition  of 
export  controls  and  the  denial  of  access  to 
supplies  of  petroleum,  raw  materials,  and 
manufactured  products. 

(8)  the  extending  the  provisions  of  OATT 
or  other  International  agreements  to  au- 
thorize multilateral  saiictlons  by  contracting 
parties  against  member  or  non -member 
countries  which  deny  equitable  access  to  sup- 
plies of  petroleum,  raw  materials,  and  manu- 
factured products,  and  thereby  substantially 
Injure  the  international  community. 

On  page  106,  line  3.  after  TMPORT"  in- 
sert "AND  EXPORT". 

On  page  109,  after  line  3  Insert  tbe  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec  302.  Responses  to  Cutain  Export  Prac- 
tices or  FoEKicN  Governmei^ts 
(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality 
imposes  unjustlflable  or  unreasonable  re- 
strictions, including  quotas  or  embargoes,  on 
the  export  to  the  Dnited  States  of  food  or  raw 
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materials  required  for  the  production  of  en- 
ergy or  for  orderly  economic  growth,  he  shall 
take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  within 
his  power  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  such 
restrlcttons,  and  he  may  take  action  under 
section  301  with  respect  to  such  country  or 
instrumentality  and  its  products,  and.  in  ad- 
dition, he  may — 

(A)  Impose  restrictions.  Including  qiiotas 
and  embargoes,  on  the  exp<Ml  of  United 
States  products  to  such  country  or  Instru- 
mentality. 

(B)  deny  economic  and  military  assistance 
and  participation  In  any  program  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which 
extends  credits,  credit  guarantees,  or  In- 
vestment guarantees,  to  such  country  or 
instrumentality,  and 

(C)  prohibit  or  restrict  investments,  di- 
rect or  indirect.  In  such  country  or  Instru- 
mentality by  United  States  citizens  and  do- 
mestic corporations  and  by  other  corpora- 
tions and  entitles  which  are  controlled  by 
United  StAtes  citizens  and  domestic  corpora- 
tions. 

(b)  In  determining  what  action  to  take 
under  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall 
consider  the  relationship  of  such  action  to 
the  International  obligations  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  purposes  stated  in  section 
2. 

(c)  The  President  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  of  views  concern- 
ing the  exfMDrt  restrictions  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a).  Upon  request  by  any  Inter- 
ested person,  the  President  shall  provide  for 
appropriate  public  hearings  with  respect  to 
such  restrictions  after  reasonable  notice,  and 
he  shall  provide  for  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions concerning  the  conduct  of  bearings 
under  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Before  the  President  takes  any  action 
under  subsection  (a)  with  re.spect  to  any 
foreign  country  or   Instrumentality — 

( 1 )  he  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  views  concerning  the 
taking  of  any  such  action, 

(2)  upon  request  by  any  Interested  per- 
son, he  shall  provide  for  appropriate  public 
hearings  \^lth  respect  to  the  taking  of  any 
such  action,  and 

(3)  he  may  request  the  Tariff  Commission 
for  its  vteivs  as  to  the  probable  Impact  on 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  of  the 
taking   of   any   such   action 

On  page  108,  line  4,  strike  out  "303"  and 
Insert  "303". 

On  page  109,  line  6.  after  "301"  Insert  "OR 
803". 

On  page  109,  line  8,  after  "301(a)"  Insert 
"or  under  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C) 
of  section  303(a)". 

On  pape  109.  line  19.  after  "301(a)"  Insert 
"or  sertloii  ;?02tft),  as  the  case  may  be.". 

On  pat'e  43  line  11,  strike  out  "302(b)" 
and  Insert   "303(b)  ". 

On  page  43,  strike  out  line  13  and  Insert 

•• of  the  "TYade  Reform  Act 

of  1973"  (with  the  blank  space  being  filled 
with  "SOr  or  '303',  which  applies);  and". 

On  page  43,  line  26,  strike  out  "30a(b)" 
aiM)  insert    •303(b)". 

On   page  46.  line   II, 
and  Insert  "303(b)". 

On  page  46,  line   18, 
and  Insert  "303(b)". 


strike  out  "302(b)* 
strike  out  "302(b)' 


Oil.  GaAiN  and  the  T^ade  Talks 
The  massive  and  ponderous  process  of 
world  trade  negotiations  has  now  bet;un.  to 
the  accompaniment  df  loud  public  fanfare 
and  quiet  private  doubts  The  doubts  arise 
from  the  basic  aims  of  the  uegoliations. 
which  are  now  ti  a  Binf^-'ficanl  degree  obso- 
lete These  trade  talks  were  ontrinally  orga- 
nized as  a  further  attempt  to  reduce  protec- 
tionism among  the  rich  nations,  and  open 
up  markets  for  the  poor  But  the  world's 
economy  has  changed  suddenly  and  pro- 
foundly over  tbe  past  year  at  two.  Tbe  cen- 


tral Issue  now  Is  not  so  much  the  various 
countries'  attempts  to  shut  out  each  others' 
goods  To  the  contrary,  the  real  and  pressing 
danger  is  the  savage  competition  for  access 
to  limited  supplies  of  those  imported  goods 
crucial  to  every  nation's  life — alsove  all, 
grain  and  oil. 

The  world  has  no  rules  for  distributing 
scarce  commodities.  Or.  more  accurately.  It 
rations  them  to  the  highest  bidder  by  rais- 
ing prices.  Currently  that  means  soaring 
coRunodlty  prices  that  are  Inciting  spectac- 
ular Inflation  rates  in  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries, and  are  lifting  these  goods  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  tbe  poor.  It  Is  an  effl- 
clent  process,  in  a  mechanical  sense,  but  It 
is  intolerably  disruptive  and  cruel.  The  trade 
negotiators  seem  to  be  commencing  a  long 
solemn  discussion  of  barriers  to  imports,  at 
a  moment  when  their  governments  at  home 
are  scrambling  frantically  to  grab  the  Im- 
ports that  they  need. 

Nearly  two  years  ago.  at  the  time  of  the 
first  American  devaluation,  the  leading  na- 
tions all  agreed  that  they  ought  to  work  out 
orderly  new  rules  for  world  trade  and  money. 
The  long  labor  of  reorganizing  the  monetary 
system  is  now  getting  und^r  way  at  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fvind's  meeting  in  Nai- 
robi. The  parallel  reform  of  the  tradmg 
jT-iles,  after  months  of  preparations,  now  has 
formally  begun  with  a  meeting  of  193  na- 
tions In  Tokyo.  They  published  a  formal  dec- 
laration pledging  themselves  to  seek  "the 
expansion  and  ever-greater  liberalization  of 
world  trade."  That  Is  an  admirable  objec- 
tive, but  It  Is  not  at  the  moment  the  most 
Important  one.  Nor  Is  It  likely  to  lie  the  most 
important  one  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  great  symbol  of  the  sudden  reversal 
of  the  Issues  Is  the  United  States  and  its 
wretchedly  battered  trade  policy.  After  years 
of  drumming  on  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket to  loosen  its  barriers  to  American  farm 
products,  last  June  we  swung  around  with- 
out notice  and  embargoed  the  exports  of 
soybeans  on  which  those  same  Europeans 
were  counting.  Meanwhile,  after  15  yiears  of 
limiting  our  Imports  of  foreign  oil.  In  order 
to  keep  our  domestic  prices  up,  we  are  now 
desperately  trying  to  buy  enough  fuel  oil 
In  Europe  to  get  ourselves  through  the  com- 
ing winter. 

The  most  urgent  business  for  trade  ne- 
gotiators these  days  are  those  two  commodi- 
ties, food  and  oil.  In  l>oth  cases,  there  will 
be  no  International  agreement  at  all  unless 
the  United  States  takes  the  initiative.  But 
the  United  States  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  very  clear  idea  precisely  what  it  wants 
to  do  with  either  of  them. 

Regarding  oil,  the  Importing  nations  need 
an  agreement  on  dividing  up  the  available 
supplies,  whatever  they  may  be  Granted, 
an  agreement  would  be  agonizingly  difficult 
to  work  out.  But  month  after  month  of 
snarling  and  squabbling  among  the  oil- 
fueled  nations  would  Inflict  catastrophic 
damage  on  the  relationships  that  have,  for 
a  generation,   guaranteed    world   stability. 

The  prospects  for  an  international  grain 
system  are,  if  anything,  even  dimmer  Solu- 
tions exist.  Last  week  a  group  of  eminent 
economists  from  Japan  Europe  and  this 
country  met  here  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  worked  out  a  draft  p'an  for  an 
International  gram  reserve  It  would  be  ex- 
pensive and  c<  mplh  ated  It  would  require 
a  kind  of  Interna'aoual  consultation  and 
joint  action  reaching  well  beyond  the  rather 
rudimentary  procedures  of  the  present  trade 
and  monetary  systems  The  only  thing  to  be 
said  for  it  is  the  cost  of  the  alternative,  In 
recurrent  Inflation,  panic  and   anger. 

The  trade  meeting  in  Tokyo  was  a  sign 
of  progress.  The  negotiations  are  now  under 
way.  But  they  are  like  a  big  ship.  dllBcult 
to  turn  under  full  steam.  There  is  a  risk  that 
this  huge  enterprise,  with  103  n&tions 
aboard,  will  keep  sailing  ahead,  by  sheer 
force  of  momentum,  toward  an  obsolete  pur- 


pose  Instead   of  turning   to  tbe  work  that 
most  needs  to  be  done. 

Oil  Shortages  and  Middle-East  Politics 

A  statement  by  Kenneth  J.  Arrow.  Frank- 
lin M.  Fisher,  John  Kenneth  Galbralth, 
Simon  Kuznets,  Wassily  Leontief,  Merton  J. 
Peck,  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  and  Robert  M. 
Solow. 

We  make  the  following  statement  In  or- 
der to  clarify  the  tenuous  and  complex  re- 
lation between  current  oil  supply  problems 
and  Middle  East  policy. 

The  coincidence  of  difficulties  with  the 
supply  of  gasoline  and  heating  and  residual 
fuel  oils  in  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
cent war  In  the  Middle  East  may  give  rise 
to  misunderstandings  about  the  nature  of 
the  relation.  It  may  be  felt  that  American 
aid  to  Israel  and  support  for  its  position 
are  In  some  way  responsible  for  the  energy 
difficulties  (the  word,  "crisis,"  is  much  too 
strong ) .  There  is  only  a  limited  and  most 
transitory  connection,  and  our  foreign  po!- 
icy  should  not  be  deflected  in  the  slightest 
by  the  illusion  that  giving  in  to  oil  black- 
mail  will  in  fact  gain   us  anything. 

1.  The  world  crude  oil  situation  has  two 
aspects.  First  is  the  cartel  of  the  producing 
nations,  the  members  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPE^), 
which  has  both  Arab  and  non -Arab  mem- 
bers. This  cartel  has  been  able  to  raise  prices 
repeatedly  by  raising  the  tax  on  oil  ex- 
ports. The  tax  becomes  a  cost  to  the  oil 
companies,  who  are  able  to  pass  it  on  to 
customers  like  any  excise  tax.  The  upper 
limit  to  this  monopoly  is  the  cost  of  alter- 
native sources  of  fuel.  This  Is  obviously  a 
very  uncertain  celling  in  the  short  or  long 
run.  Some  put  it  near  (5  a  barrel  fob.  Per- 
sian Gulf,  some  as  high  as  tlO.  It  Is  certain 
that  the  OPEC  nations  will  keep  probing 
toward  this  limit.  They  began  this  process 
with  the  Teheran  "a^;reements  "  of  1971, 
which   were   violated   within   a   few  months 

In  early  October  of  this  year,  the  Persian 
Gulf  members  ended  the  charade  of  negotia- 
tions and  raised  prices  imllaterally.  'With- 
out doubt,  they  will  do  so  again. 

There  was  and  is  no  connection  between 
Middle  East  peace  and  the  oil  monopoly  of 
Arab  and  non-Arab  nations.  If  some  perfect 
Middle  East  political  settlement  were  reached 
tomorrow,  the  OPEC  countries  would  not  give 
up  a  cent  of  their  gains,  and  they  would 
not  cease  to  consider  when  and  how  much 
to  raise  prices.  To  suggest  a  connection  be- 
tween Arab-Israel  strife  and  the  contrived 
scarcity  of  oil  to  drive  up  prices  is  to  com- 
mit a  non-sequitur. 

2.  The  new  element  in  the  situation  lies 
in  the  cutbacks,  over  and  above  the  normal 
scarcity,  which  were  proclaimed  in  mid- 
October  by  the  Arab  nations  and  which,  they 
said,  would  continue  until  the  borders  of 
Israel  return  to  those  before  the  Six-Day 
'War  of  1967  and  until  the  Paiestinian  people 
were  granted  their  "rights,  "  a  concept  not 
explained  To  the  cutbacks  has  been  added 
a  prcKlalmed  total  embargo  against  the 
United  States. 

The  enibarijo  is  not  Important  In  itself. 
We  need  only  cite  the  June  1973  statement 
of  the  ex -Secretary-General  of  OPEC  Dr. 
Pac^hachi  ol  Iraq,  to  t,he  etfu-t  that  a  se- 
lective emburpo  is  iiseies!?  ae  well  as  the  In- 
terview with  King  Fei.sal  and  Pnnre  Sand  o'. 
Saudi  ArablB  In  late  August  when  thev 
pointed  out  that  the  United  Bis'es  could  not 
be  reached  by  an  Arab  embarj.'ij  a^^ainst  ihem 
alone. 

The  cutback  in  total  production  of  the 
Arab  countries  is  genuinely  damaging  l<.  the 
consuming  nations,  though  the  United  States 
is  harmed  least  of  all  TTie  extent  of  those 
cutbacks  Is  not  altogether  clear  Ir.iq  has  not 
joined;  Libya's  stand  is  unclear,  though  t>oth 
have  embargoed  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  the  reduction  appears 
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to  be  35  percent  of  Arab  oU.  or  »bout  IS 
percent  of  all  otl  moving  In  IntematlonaJ 
trade.  The  Arab  aatlona  are  said  to  plan  no 
further  cuts  because  they  fear  retaliation: 
the  dental  of  food  and  manufactured  goods, 
not  to  mention  military  action  by  consuming 
countries  (New  Yoric  Times.  10  November 
1973). 

3  In  the  United  States,  the  scarcity  of 
gasoline  and  home  heating  oil  Is  due  pri- 
marlly  to  a  shortage  of  American  refining 
capacity,  which  Is  not  expected  to  be  made 
up  before  about  1977  So  long  as  capacity  ts 
inadequate,  and  there  Is  little  slack  else- 
where in  the  world,  product  will  be  short 
even  If  crude  oil  Is  available  without  limit. 

Arab  crude  oil  imports  have  amounted  to 
about  one  million  barrels  dally,  and  refined 
products  made  from  Arab  otl,  "an  amount 
dUHcult  to  estimate  but  possibly  as  much 
again."  (Petroleum  Press  Service.  November 
1973.  p.  406) .  Since  part  of  the  maximum  two 
million  barrels,  out  of  a  dally  consumption 
of  17  mUllon  barrels,  will  be  made  up  by  in- 
creased Imports  from  non-Arab  sources  di- 
verted to  the  United  States  (a  decision  which 
depends  to  no  .small  degree  on  American  otl 
companies) ,  the  overall  loss  to  this  country  Is 
at  most  12  percent  But  the  loss  Is  not  equally 
distributed.  The  main  Impact  will  fall  on 
the  East  coast  supply  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
used  almost  entirety  by  Industry  About  86 
percent  of  thla  supply  Is  from  reftnertee. 
mostly  In  the  Caribbean,  which  run  partly 
on  Arab  oil  Some  uncertainly  large  fraction 
of  this  will  be  stopped 

4  The  consuming  nations  are  not  without 
weapons  of  their  own,  once  they  realize  they 
are  confronted  with  what  the  Petroleum  Min- 
ister of  Saudi  Arabia  Sheik  Tamanl.  baa 
rightly  called  "war"  i  Piatt  s  Otlgram  News 
Service,  22  February  1973)  If  united,  they 
can  refuse  to  supply  food  and  manufactured 
goods  to  the  natioiks  committing  the  hoetUe 
act  of  embargo.  The  Soviet  Union  might  find 
It  dlfflcult  to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  the 
Arabs  might  well  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
resulting  dependence  It  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive for  consuming  nations  to  confer  oo 
such  counter-measures  than  to  outdo  each 
other  in  subaervlence  which  profits  them  no- 
thing. ("Arabs  don't  have  to  police  their  own 
boycotts.  Sycophant  nations  are  doing  It  for 
them"  (Wall  Street  Journal,  8  November 
1973). 

5.  The  threat  to  American  oil  usage  may 
Indeed  have  beneficial  effects  As  the  Presi- 
dent's message  shows  the  threat  has  awak- 
ened the  country  to  the  need  for  meeting  the 
energy  problenu  which  would  t>e  upon  tis 
in  any  case  within  the  next  twenty  year*.  It 
has  alerted  us  to  the  profligacy  with  which 
we  have  t>een  luing  energy  to  accompllah 
taaks  of  secondary  importance.  Conservation 
of  energy  baa  become  a  prime  need  In  meet- 
lag  both  the  short-run  dlfflcuUles  and  the 
long-run  growing  scarcity,  and  with  a  reduc- 
tion In  energy  usaire  will  come  a  reduction  In 
our  serious  problems  of  air  pollution. 

6  We  express  no  opinions  on  the  nature 
o(  any  Middle  last  peace,  or  what  the  United 
St.atea  could  or  should  do  to  brmg  It  about. 
We  do  warn  that  letting  our  policy  be  deter- 
mined or  even  influenced  by  the  threat  of 
Injury  ts  as  futUe  as  It  Is  Ignoble  OU  Is  a 
non-durmble  good.  If  to  maintain  the  flow 
this  year  we  accede  to  a  course  of  action 
we  would  not  ocherwiae  desire,  then  It  will 
follow  as  the  night  the  day  that  we  will  t>e 
blackmaUed  again  and  again  The  Japanese 
government  ha«  for  years  been  among  those 
most  favorable  to  the  Arabs,  yet  they  have 
been  denounced  for  their  "odious  neutrality" 
(New  York  Times  18  October  1073).  and  more 
was  demanded:  tweaking  relations  with 
Israel,  economic  SAactlons,  and  military  aid 
to  the  Arabs  (New  York  TUnes  0  November 
and  IS  November  1973).  The  more  is  given, 
the  more  will  be  demanded. 

Saudi  Arabia  will  promise  oU  for  next  jt*t 


In  exchange  for  the  "right"  kind  of  peace. 
then  make  fresh  demands  for  further  oil  the 
year  after  that.  As  Sheik  Yamanl  said  of  the 
Teheran  "agreement"  In  September,  his  gov- 
vernment  would  have  liked  to  honor  the 
agreement  but  circumstances  had  changed 
(Middle  East  Economic  Survey  7  Septemljer 
1973).  Circumstances  will  always  change 
And.  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  warned  last 
36  April,  giving  In  to  blackmail  on  one  issue 
In  one  part  of  the  world  Invites  blackmail 
on  every  Issue  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
We  hope  our  policy  isoakers  and  our  public 
will  remember  this  and  not  be  dazzled  by 
the  hope  of  some  grand  "settlement"  which 
wraps  up  oil  and  politics  In  a  neat  looking 
package  which  will  soon  start  to  unravel  and 
lean  to  endless  confrontations. 

The  greatest  service  which  the  United 
States  can  render  to  friendly  nations  In 
Europe  and  Asia  Is  not  to  let  Itself  be 
swayed  by  this  blackmail.  For  If  the  United 
States  cannot  be  reached  or  Influenced,  then 
Europe  and  Asia  are  being  tormented  to  no 
purpose,  the  Arabs  have  no  motive  to  con- 
tinue the  cutbacks,  and  the  usual  money 
Incentives  to  resume  normal  output  will 
operate. 

mcNTiricATioN   or   statemkkt   sionxxb 

The  following  Information  about  the  sign- 
ers of  the  statement  on  Oil  Shortages  and 
Middle-East  Politics  Is  provided  for  Identifi- 
cation purposes  only.  No  organization  men- 
tioned has  taken  any  position  on  the  issues 
discussed 
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nomic Science.  1970;  Past  President,  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association. 

Robert  M.  Solow  Institute  Professor  of 
Economics.  Massachr.setts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 


SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  COOK  Mr  President,  In  yester- 
day's Washington  Poet  there  was  an  ar- 
ticle by  our  colleague.  Senator  Chajujcs 
Pkrcy,  in  which  he  discussed  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  legisla- 
tion which  the  Senate  will  be  consider- 
ing later  this  week.  The  incisive  com- 
ments foimd  in  this  article  should  prove 
helpful  to  the  Members  of  this  body  as 
we  prepare  for  consideration  of  these 
very  important  proposals 

Mr  President.  I  asJc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
M  follows: 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  3.  1073) 
A  TatrLY  lNDt:i»i:NDENT  PaoMrcnrom 
(By  Charles  H.  Percy) 
By  now,  almost  no  one  questions  the  need 
for  an  Independent  special  Watergate  pros- 
ecutor.   Instead,    the    challenge    before    us 
Is    to    agree    on    the    process    by    which    the 
prosecutor  shall   be  established  by   law  and 
protected  from  arbitrary  dismissal.  The  goal, 
of  course.  Is  credibility.  When  eventually  the 
prosecutor  declares   that   Mr.   X  deserves  to 
t>e   prosecuted  or,   perhaps   more   Important, 
that  Mr.  Z  is  completely  Innocent,  we  must 
be  able  to  believe  hlra. 

This  week,  the  Senate  will  debate  and 
choose  between  three  proposed  processes  for 
creating  and  protecting  the  special  prosecu- 
tor. Basically,  they  differ  In  two  fundamental 
ways:  how  the  special  prosecutor  would  be 
appointed  and  how  he  could  be  dismissed. 

One  proposal,  the  early  front-runner, 
would  take  the  appointment  of  the  prosecu- 
tor away  from  the  executive  branch  and  hand 
the  responsibility,  however  unwelcoming,  to 
the  federal  courts.  This  method  quickly 
achieved  the  co-sponsorshlp  of  more  than 
half  of  the  Senate  and  has  substantial  sup- 
port In  the  House  But  under  study,  the 
court-appointed  prosecutor  appears  to  many 
of  us  to  be  the  wrong  approach.  In  an  un- 
usual series  of  statements.  Judges  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  bill 
Judge  Oesell,  declaring  that  "the  courts 
must  remain  neutral."  points  out  bluntly 
that  "Congress  has  It  within  Its  own  power 
to  enact  appropriate  and  legally  enforceable 
protections  against  any  effort  to  thwart  the 
Watergate  inquiry." 

Instead  of  propelling  the  Watergate  Inves- 
tigation toward  a  full  and  credible  conclu- 
sion, the  court  appointed  appro€u:h  would 
be  subject  to  months  of  legal  challenges. 
The  possibility  that  all  of  the  work  of  a 
court-appointed  prosecutor  might  eventually 
be  nullified  as  unconstitutional  Is  very  real. 
The  nation  would  not  hold  blameless  a  legis- 
lature that  managed  only  to  make  more  com- 
plicated an  already  tangled  web. 

Even  If  It  should  pass  the  Congress,  the 
court -appointed  approach  faces  a  sure  presi- 
dential veto.  There  is  little  chance  that  Con- 
gress has  the  votes  to  override  such  a  veto. 
We  would  l>e  back  to  square  one. 

A  second  apptxiach,  one  which  tias  White 
House  support,  would  merely  codify  the  pres- 
ent situation  Under  it,  the  Attorney  General 
would  appoint  the  special  prosecutor  and  he 
could  only  be  fired  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  cause.  If  this  sounds  familiar.  It  is  be- 
cause Archibald  Cox  received  these  same 
"Ironclad"  gtiaranteee  last  May.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  offered  the  additional  protection 
of  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
to  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
promising  that  the  prosecutor  would  have  to 
have  the  "approval  '  of  the  Senate  before  his 
appointment  and  that  he  wouldn't  be  fired 
without  the  "consensus"  approvni  of  a  se- 
lected group  of  congressional  leaders. 

As  solemn  as  such  a  promise  might  be,  It 
still  la  not  law.  It  could  quickly  become  In- 
operative Given  recent  events,  both  the  na- 
tion and  the  Congress  would  be  rightly  skep- 
tical of  such  an  informal  arrangement. 

It  can  be  argued  here  that  we  already  have 
a  special  prosecutor,  Mr  Jaworskl,  In  place: 
that  he  Is  both  sounding  and  acting  quite 
Independent  and  that  any  legislative  action 
would  only  delay  his  important  work 

But  Mr.  Jaworskl's  only  real  job  security 
at  this  point  is  the  memory  at  the  White 
House  of  the  public  outcry  over  the  dismissal 
of  his  predeoesaor.  There  Is  no  legal  guar- 
antee that  what  happened  before  could  not 
tiappen  again. 

This  becomes  a  prime  argument  for  Ham 
third  alternative,  one  which  I  am  convinced 
Is  not   only   safe   from   constitutional   chal- 
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lenge  but  offers  the  prosecutor  credibility 
and  sufficient  Job  security. 

The  President  should  nominate  the  special 
prosecutor,  subject  to  formal  confirmation 
proceedings  by  the  Senate.  Some  will  argue 
that  the  President  should  not  appoint  a 
prosecutor  who  will  be  investigating  the 
presidency  Itself,  But  this  method  is  unques- 
tionably constitutional.  It  Is  also  the  tradi- 
tional process  used,  for  example,  for  appoint- 
ing federal  Judges  and  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices who  must  be  guaranteed  independence 
because  they  routinely  hear  cases  Involving 
the  U.S.  government  and  the  F*resldent  him- 
self. 

Because  the  Independence  of  the  special 
prosecutor  Is  an  absolute  necessity.  Congress 
should  limit  the  grounds  on  which  he  can  be 
dismissed  to  three:  nialfeasance  in  office,  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  violation  of  the  statute  which 
created  his  office.  A  bill  which  Senator  How- 
ard Baker  (R-Tenn  )  and  I  have  introduced — 
cosponsored  by  Sens.  William  Brock  (R- 
Tenn.),  Marlow  Cook  (R-Ky.)  and  Milton 
Young  (R-N.D.) — would  provide  for  this 
method  of  appointment  and  limitation  of  dis- 
missal. In  addition.  It  would  provide  a  30- 
day  period  before  any  dismissal  became  effec- 
tive. During  that  "cooling  off"  period  the 
prosecutor  could  challenge  his  dismissal  in 
court.  If  the  court  decided  the  dismissal  was 
Illegal,  the  prosecutor  would  continue  In 
office. 

If,  however,  the  office  became  vacant 
through  legal  dismissal,  illness  or  resigna- 
tion, the  court  would  appoint  an  Interim 
special  prosecutor  to  serve  until  a  new  prose- 
cutor had  been  nominated  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  responsible  approach.  It  assures 
the  process  of  law  we  must  have  to  achieve 
our  common  goal  of  impartial  and  unfettered 
resolution  of  the  Watergate  nightmare  which 
will  stand  up  both  In  court  and  in  the  minds 
of  a  skeptical  nation 


DAVID  BEN-GURION 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  President.  I  join 
today  the  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  who  mourn  the  passing  of 
David  Ben-Gurion.  When  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion  died  Saturday  at  the  age  of  87, 
the  State  of  Israel  lost  a  great  and  dedi- 
cated leader  whose  name  forever  will  be 
Identified  with  the  creation  of  that  na- 
tion; the  world  lost  an  elder  statesman 
of  penetrating  insight. 

Mr.  President.  David  Ben-Gurion,  bom 
in  Russian  Poland,  emigrated  to  what 
was  then  Palestine  at  the  age  of  20.  From 
that  time  on,  all  of  his  energies  were 
dedicated  to  restoring  that  land  to  its 
historical  place  as  the  Jewish  homeland. 
By  the  time  World  War  n  ended  in  1945 
he  could  say  to  the  survivors  of  Hitler's 
extermination  camps: 

We  have  been  working  to  build  up  our 
land,  so  that  you  m&y  come  there  to  live  as 
decent  human  beings  again  among  your  own 
people  and  where  you  will  not  feeu'  again. 

David  Ben-Gurion  was  the  driving 
force  behind  creation  of  the  govern- 
mental infrastructure  which  made  pos- 
sible proclamation  of  the  new  state  of 
Israel  when  the  British  mandate  over 
Palestine  expired.  Fittingly,  his  was  the 
first  signature  on  that  proclamation;  he 
l)ecame  the  new  nation's  first  prime 
minister,  and  held  that  position  for  the 
next  15  years. 

When  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  finally  retired 
in  1963,  he  went  to  live  in  the  manner 
he  valued  most  highly — on  a  kibbutz  In 


the  desert.  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  as  a  venerated  figure  among  his  peo- 
ple, watching  the  tiny  nation  he  helped 
foimd.  celebrate  its  25th  birthday  as  a 
strong  and  mature  state. 

David  Ben-Gurion  once  said  that — 
In  Israel,  In  order  to  be  a  realist  you  must 
believe  in  miracles. 

He  not  only  believed  in  miracles,  he 
helped  make  them  happen. 


OKLAHOMA  NATIONAL  4-H 
CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  Chicago  a  group  of  talented 
youngsters  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
rolled  up  a  victory  of  which  all  Okla- 
homans  are  proud.  With  23  national  win- 
ners, 4  regional  champions,  and  2  sec- 
tional titles,  the  44-member  Oklahoma 
team  won  the  sweepstakes  of  the  1973 
National  4-H  Congress. 

While  this  honor — the  third  such 
championship  In  a  row  for  the  Sooner 
State— is  naturally  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  everyone  In  Oklahoma,  the 
achievements  of  all  4-H  club  members 
are  deserving  of  recognition.  In  these 
days  when  many  Americans  tend  to  take 
a  pessimistic  outlook,  these  energetic  and 
enterprising  young  people  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  faith  in  our  coim try's 
future. 

As  Washington  Post  writer  William 
Greider  put  it.  the  1,600  winners  at  this 
year's  4-H  congress  shared  "an  uncom- 
mon sense  of  self-confidence,  a  charm- 
ing optimism  in  this  era  of  youth's  self- 
doubt." 

Greider  further  described  the  typical 
4-H  members ; 

In  conversation,  they  are  modern,  con- 
versant with  the  world  and  fashion,  the  cul- 
tural mixing  bowl  of  television  and  tran- 
sistors. Yet  they  still  espouse  the  old  values 
with  confidence— hard  work,  strong  family 
ties,  serious  religion    plain  dealing. 

...  as  you  might  expect,  these  young 
people  are  concerned  Ijt  current  troubles  in 
America  and  the  world,  but  they  are  not  in 
the  least  rattled  by  them.  If  you  have  con- 
fidence in  your  own  future,  you  are  less 
prone  to  doom-and -gloom  predictions  in  the 
current  media  crisis.  If  you  believe  the  na- 
tion's survival  depentis  on  the  goodness  of  all 
its  p)eople,  you  are  perhaps  not  so  upset 
when  a  few  more  politicians  turn  out  to  be 
crooks.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  the  future 
promises  Utopia,  then  you  are  less  disturbed 
by  temporary  disasters  '' 

As  the  father  of  three  daughters  who 
spent  much  of  their  teenage  years  in 
4-H  club  activities.  I  am  completely  sold 
on  the  merits  of  this  character-building 
organization  Our  country  needs  the  kind 
of  self-determination  and  hope  that  is 
instilled  in  the  young  people  who  work 
in  4-H.  They  and  their  leaders  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  lasting  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  our  national  life. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  accomplishments  of  the  na- 
tional champion  Oklahoma  4-H  team  as 
well  as  4-H  members  from  all  over  the 
Nation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  by  William  Greider  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  December 
2,  1973.  and  an  article  by  Robert  B. 
Allen  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  Sun- 


day, December  2,  1973,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the   Washington  Post,   Dec.   2,   1973] 
4-H:    A  Path  to  MATuarrr 

Chicago. — One  good  thing  about  swine 
production,  aside  from  the  joy  and  profit  of 
raising  bogs,  is  that  it  teaches  a  young  man 
some  hard  lessons. 

Dave  Wiggins,  a  dimpled  youth  from  Lalte 
Hughes,  Calif  ,  was  only  11  when  he  started 
his  first  4-H  swine  project,  a  modest  begin- 
ning of  two  piglets.  Every  thing  went  fine 
until  the  day  of  the  county  fair.  Then  one 
of  them  died. 

"I  had  led  her  apple  cores  the  day  before," 
Wiggins  remembered,  "and  I  learned  the 
hard  way  that  the  seeds  are  poisonous." 

The  other  teenagers  who  were  listening 
to  Wiggins  came  up  with  their  own  stories 
of  hog  tragedies.  George  Andrew,  from  a 
farm  near  Evansvllle,  Wis.,  told  about  the 
time  last  March  when  his  hog  house  burned 
down. 

"I  saw  the  flames  and  smoke  in  the  sky," 
Andrew  said,  with  appropriate  gestures.  "I 
ran  In  and  I  got  a  couple  of  gates  open,  but 
it  was  so  hot  I  couldn't  stand  to  stay  in 
there  long.  I  managed  to  get  five  sows  and 
about  25  little  pigs  out,  but  we  lost  the 
rest,  maybe  125  or  130  pigs." 

"Didn't  you  have  any  Insurance  on  the 
pigs?"  asked  Ronny  Scott,  a  19-year-old 
from  Burns  Flat,  Okla.,  who  wears  Prince 
Valiant  bangs  and  big  bow-tie  His  incredu- 
lous tone  sounded  like  you-poor-sap.  The 
log  house  was  insured,  but  not  the  pigs.  The 
young  man  lost  a  $9,000  Investment. 

Dave  Wiggins,  who  is  16  now  and  aiming 
toward  a  career  as  a  veterinarian,  recounted 
how  he  lost  an  entire  litter  of  14,  stricken 
with  viral  pneumonia  on  the  day  they  were 
dropped. 

"That's  the  greatest  feeling  of  loss,  "  Wig- 
gins explained,  "when  you  stay  up  all  night 
bottle-feeding  them  and  you  watch  them  die, 
one  by  one." 

That  kind  of  experience  has  a  way  of 
maturing  a  young  person.  If  your  hog  house 
burns  down  or  a  new  litter  of  pigs  perishes, 
it  is  liable  to  instill  a  practical,  unhurried 
view  of  life's  opportunities.  If  you  preserve 
despite  the  setbacks  and  become  4-H  cham- 
pions, as  these  boys  have  done,  the  likely  re- 
sult is  an  uncommon  sense  of  self-confi- 
dence, a  charming  optimism  in  this  era  of 
youth's  self-doubt. 

1,600  WIN  HONORS 

In  varying  degrees,  the  kids  who  gathered 
last  week  at  Chicago's  Conrad  HUton  Hotel 
were  like  that.  They  were  winners,  1,600  of 
them,  mostly  high  school  seniors  or  college 
freshmen  who  won  state  and  national  4-H 
honors  for  personal  enterprise  as  diverse  as 
tractor-driving  and  health  service  and  elec- 
trical repair.  Their  prizes  were  scholarships 
and  the  free  trip  to  Chicago  for  the  "4-H 
Congress."  a  lively  week  in  the  big  city. 

Debra  Harris,  an  18-year-old  coed  from 
Coyle,  Okla.,  is  into  electricity.  She  helped 
wire  two  homes. 

Adrian  Lee  Gaskins,  a  long-haired  health 
winner  from  New  Bern,  N  C.  created  a  color- 
ing book  about  the  danger  of  rats,  called 
"Zap  That  Rat"  He  test-marketed  It  on 
his  third -grade  sister,  then  published  it  for 
school  children  in  his  county. 

Jeannie  Hitt.  a  frail  blond  girl  from  Rem- 
lap  Ala  ,  won  a  dairy  foods  scholarship  for 
her  work  as  family  dietitian.  Her  father  was 
overweight,  one  brother  had  an  ulcer,  an- 
other wa5  diabetic.  She  Juggled  the  special 
menus  to  keep  them  healthy. 

Kathleen  'Whitney,  a  robust  18-year-old 
from  Hammonton,  NJ.,  organized  an  ecology 
club  which  campaigned  successfully  against 
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tbe  Kl*nt  jetport  planned  for  the  '  Pln«  B*r- 
rens  ■  ol  South  Jersey- 

RlUk  iUe  Fontcnot.  K.  ot  Vkll*  PUtte.  La., 
took  over  the  chores  for  ber  family  of  aerea 
when  her  mother  became  ill.  shopping,  oook* 
ing.  cleaning,  washing,  mending.  She  won  a 
home  management  award. 

Jim  Stltsworth.  plump  and  roey -cheeked, 
from  Port  Smith.  Ark.,  earned  a  scholarship 
tor  hia  volunteer  worlu  as  a  '  candy -striper  ' 
in  the  psychiatric  ward. 

COOKBOOK  roa  pooa 
Grace  Tarbrough.  an  18-year-oUl  black 
girl  from  Jackson.  Tenn..  won  with  her  low- 
Income  cookbook,  a  collection  of  low-coet 
but  nutritious  recipes,  which  she  distributed 
to  the  poor 

And  so  on  and  so  forth,  more  or  lesi. 
through  the  hundreds  of  young  people  who 
convened  last  week  in  Chicago  Who  are 
these  confident  chlldern.  so  earnest  and  ef- 
fective? What  are  they  like'  What  do  they 
think  of  the  world  and  their  country  In 
these  troubled  tlmea? 

Well.  nrst.  the  green  clover  of  4  0  ("Head, 
Heart.  Hands  and  Health")  Is  still  worn 
mostly  by  young  people  from  farms  and 
small  country  towns,  though  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  5  4  million  kids  now  come  from 
cities  and  suburbs  [Including  about  5.000 
In  the  District  of  Columbia's  fledgling  pro- 
gram) Like  every  other  youth  organization. 
4-H  struggles  to  hold  onto  the  older  teen- 
agers, trying  to  devise  more  adult-Uke  proj- 
ects, more  responsibility  and  excitement 

The  4-H  projects  range  in  scope  from  ado- 
lescent to  coemlc  and  they  still  center  arotind 
the  common  skills  of  home  and  farm 
(through  urban  cluba  are  developing  some 
hybrid  subjecto  like  corner-lot  gardening. 
modeling,  pet  care) 

The  enduring  popularity  of  4-R  Is  no 
mystery,  however  It  la  the  basic  appeal 
of  giving  a  young  person  a  chunk  of  real 
responsibility,  a  dress  to  sew.  sheep  to  tend, 
a  tractor  to  drive,  with  the  promise  that 
completion  la  ita  own  reward.  Do  it.  as  the 
lU -fated  flower  children  uaed  to  say 

Their  "national  congress"  was  surrounded 
by  an  army  of  happy  corporate  sponsors — 
from  Carnation  Milk  to  Kentucky  Pried 
Chicken — who  provide  project  materials, 
money  and  scholarships  worth  1187.000  t& 
exchange  (or  good  relations  with  these 
youthfui  achievers. 

Kioa  Asx  otrroom 
The  businessmen  who  toasted  the  win- 
ners  (with  milk  and  fruit  punch,  of  course ) 
waxed  more  emotional  about  the  virtues  of 
4-H  than  the  kids  did,  even  with  some  tear- 
stained  speeches. 

The  executives  seen\ed  especially  grateful 
to  meet  yonng  people  In  a  neutral  setting 
where  nobody  Is  throwing  bricks  at  big 
business. 

A  Tennessee  youth  wore  a  button  on  hU 
lumberjack  cap:  "Raise  Angus  Instead  of 
Hell." 

But  the  4-R  kids  swarming  through  the 
Conrad  Hilton  sought  out  extra-curricular 
fun-and -games,  more  or  less  like  any  bunch 
of  teenagers  would  at  a  convention  In  a 
strange  city 

"Oig,  you've  got  to  help  ma,"  the  stylish 
Alabama  girl  said  breatbleaaly  to  her  com- 
panion   on    the    elevator.    "You    know    that 
plump   boy?" 
"Yea.  do  you  like  blm?" 

"No.  I  really  hate  him!  she  drawled.  "You 
gotta  keep  him  away  from  me." 

Miss  Whitney  of  New  Jersey  learned  with 
awe  about  a  county  In  Arlaona  bigger  than 
her  whole  state  Stltsworth  of  Arkai^saa 
laughed  at  his  own  stereotype  "Everyt>ody 
thinks  we  go  barefoot  and  eat  hickory  nuts." 
The  Callfomlanji  wore  blue-and-gold  scarves. 
The  North  Dakotans  wore  enigmatic  buttons 
which  aoksd:   "Wanna  Krlnkle?  ° 


An  Oklahoma  (armboy  named  Barnes 
stepped  out  on  the  sidswalk  and  almost  got 
bontbed  by  a  falling  grapefruit.  A  Florida  girl 
named  Byrd  gigglsd  when  ahs  beard  about 
It. 

ivnf  SAn>  CKscB 
One  evening.  Just  to  be  different,  a  group 
of  34  rose  to  say  "grace"  over  their  meal  In 
the  hotel's  candlelit  restaurant,  the  Hay- 
market.  You  don  t  see  that  everyday  in 
Cn  icago 

One  evening,  the  whole  crowd  of  1.000 
promenaded  arm-lu-arm  up  Michigan  Ave- 
nue to  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  for  a  special 
tour  Some  groups  sang  Christmas  carols 
as  they  strolled  through  the  marble  corrl- 
doors.  a  pleasant  sound  that  echoed  gently 
through  one  of  America's  great  museums. 

Pred  Mills  of  New  Hampshire  draped  his 
arm  around  a  gargantuan  bronze  nude  by 
MalUol.  while  a  fr.end  snapped  his  picture 
Four  girls  from  Washington  state  Inspected 
the  stark,  skinny  body  of  OlacameiU's 
"Standing  Woman.  ' 

"Why  I  know  her."  said  Teresa  McCann 
of  Walla   Walla    "That's  Debbie!" 

And  many  of  the  young  people  came  face- 
to-face  with  the  original  of  Grant  Wood's 
"Aotencan  Gothic."  that  portrait  of  a  stern- 
faced  lowm  farm  couple  wboac  grim  and  nar- 
row piety  became  a  popular  symbol  for  rigid 
prov inciaium  In  the  American  heartland. 

Probably  that  painting  was  always  unfair 
to  the  people  It  portrayed,  even  though  It 
said  something  true  about  them.  In  any 
case.  If  these  4  H  winners  are  the  modern 
edition  ot  that  herlts«e.  then  "American 
gothlc"  has  blossomed  with  exotic  embroid- 
ery, buckled  shoes  and  blue  eye  shadow,  an 
easy  openness  which  talks  comfortably  about 
VD,  farm  prices,  women's  rights,  transac- 
tional  analysis,  Ood  and  social   Justice 

"Tbsse  kids. '  said  Dr  Hope  Daugherty,  a 
youth  counselor  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
I  think  They  live  In  rural  communities  or 
on  farms,  but  moet  of  them  go  to  consoli- 
dated high  schools  which  are  Just  as  urban- 
lasd  as  any  big-clty  school." 

In  conversation,  they  are  modern,  con- 
versant with  the  world  and  fashion, 
the  cultural  mixing  bowl  of  televtalon 
and  transistors  Yet  they  still  espo>use  the 
old  values  and  confldence^hard  work,  strong 
family  ties,  sertems  religion,  plain  dealing. 
Indeed,  the  lean  past  evoked  by  "American 
Gothic  '  Is  stilt  dose  to  them  and  tbey  re- 
gard It  'With  respect,  even  uoetalgta. 

rVSBVOAT    tJVIIVO 

"When  my  Dad  was  growing  up."  Brent 
Bsirnes.  of  Cordell.  Okla  .  said  proudly,  "they 
went  to  the  store  and  bought  a  lltUe  sugar 
and  lard  That  was  Oklahoma  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  My  grandmother  killed  rattle- 
snakes under  her  bed  every  day.  They  didn't 
even  think  of  that  as  hard  times  They 
thought  It  was  everyday  living 

Becky  Krlll.  a  wholesome  blonde  beauty 
from  Sdgerton.  Ohio,  explained  why  she 
tikes  to  milk   the  family's  dairy  herd. 

"It  gave  me  a  chance  to  get  away  from 
everythU\g  and  think,"  she  said  "I  think 
about  my  school  work  or  I  think  about  my 
future  and  somettmes  I  work  with  my  grand- 
father and  I  listen  to  him  talk  about  the 
old  days  when  he  was  a  little  boy  ' 

In  their  world,  "family"  usually  means 
mors  people  than  it  does  In  city  or  suburb*^ 
grandparents,  uncls  and  aunts  and  cousins 
are  close  by.  sharing  the  work  and  the  prob- 
lems 

"My  first  cousins  are  like  brothers  and 
sisters  to  me."  said  Lu  Ann  Fischer  of  Hooker, 
Okla    "We  all  work  the  same  fanns  together." 

Then  she  added  that  touch  of  unblemished 
optimism  which  reflects  hsr  congenial  up- 
bringing, tbat  stands  out  In  all  theee  kids: 
"I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  majority  of  Amer- 


icans   are    good    clean,    wholesome    people 
like  the  families  we've  come  from." 

Thus,  as  you  might  expect,  these  young 
people  are  concerned  by  current  troubles  In 
America  and  the  world,  but  they  are  not  In 
the  least  rattled  by  them.  If  you  have  con- 
fidence In  your  own  future,  you  are  less 
prone  to  doom-and -gloom  predictions  In  the 
current  media  crisis  If  you  believe  the  na- 
tion's survival  depends  on  the  goodness  of  all 
Its  people,  you  are  perhaps  not  so  upset  when 
a  few  more  politicians  turn  out  to  be  crooks. 
If  you  do  not  believe  that  the  future  prom- 
ises Utopia,  then  you  are  less  disturbed  by 
temporary  disasters. 

STILL  omMisnc 

"I'm  still  optimistic."  said  Connie  Cole. 
17.  of  CarroIUon,  Oa.  "I  feel  Nixon  has  not 
been  proven  guilty  of  anything  yet.  People 
are  Jumping  to  a  lot  of  conclusions,  but  we've 
been  here  (or  300  years  and  we'll  survive 
Watergate  " 

"This  Watergate  business."  Jim  Stltsworth 
continued  "has  been  going  on  (or  years  and 
this  Is  Just  the  first  time  It's  come  out." 

"On  both  sides."  added  Sally  Betts.  of  Cas- 
tle Rock.  Colorado  That  perspective  on  the 
scandal  was  frequently  expressed  by  the  4  H 
winners. 

Hask.  Van  Schuyver.  18.  of  Chtckasha. 
Okla..  added  a  mild  demurrer:  "You  have  to 
remember  that,  if  I  did  that  business,  they'd 
throw  m?  In  a  hole  and  throw  away  the  key" 
The  other  youngsters  agreed. 

"Watergate  depresses  me."  said  Paul  Moes- 
er.  10.  of  Oaaper.  Wyo.  "I  Just  wish  Nixon 
would  come  out  and  tell  everything — I  really 
believe  he's  Innocent  and  I  wish  be  would 
prove  It." 

OTHXBS    SKJCmCAI. 

Others  are  more  skeptical  "I  think  the 
basic  problem."  said  Kevin  Swalm.  a  young 
(armer  from  Marshall.  Ind.,  "Is  that  too  many 
politicians  work  for  themselves  and  the  gov- 
ernment Instead  of  for  the  people." 

The  4-H  winners  talked  wistfully  about 
changing  that,  but  their  tons  did  not  seem 
too  helpful.  The  Idea  of  impeachment  chills 
most  of  them.  "Impeachment  would  be  a 
real  black -eye."  said  George  Andrew,  the  hog 
farmer  from  Wisconsin  even  though  he 
thinks  Nixon  has  failed  as  a  leader. 

Ronny  Scott  closed  the  subject  with  this 
question:  "Well,  If  NUon  gives  up  and  qulu, 
do  you  think  well  find  anybody  who  Is  any 
niore  honest?"  The  boys  in  swine  production 
all  shook  their  heads. 

Questions  of  war-and-peace  are  also  fa- 
miliar to  them  They  are  given  to  discussing 
a  nuclear  apocalypse  as  something  quite  pos- 
sible in  their  lives,  but  largely  beyond  their 
personal  control. 

Mark  Van  Schuyver  sunvs  up  his  views  on 
the  Middle  East  conflict:  "It  really  wouldn't 
be  tbat  big  a  deal  If  the  big  powers  didn't 
get  In  there  I  really  don't  care  myself.  Let 
them  have  their  own  war." 

BIBI.S     ON     WAk 

"I'm  not  sure  I  believe  In  that."  said  Lu 
Ann  Fischer,  "because  the  Bible  says  there's 
going  to  be  a  whole  lot  of  war  and  nuclear 
war  and  I  believe  Jesus  Is  coming  again.  I 
really  believe  that  " 

"I'm  not  sure  I  believe  in  that."  said  Sally 
Betts  from  Colorado,  "but  I  do  think  one 
day  well  blow  ourselves  up." 

Carol  Byrd,  17,  of  Merrltt  Island.  Fla  , 
states  the  hopeful  outlook:  "We  should  be 
able  to  reason  our  way  out  of  war.  Fighting 
Is  for  animals  and  we're  not  animals." 

"You  sound  Just  like  my  mother,"  Nancy 
Mardey,  18,  from  Sulphur,  La  ,  muttered  to 
herself. 

The  Impending  energy  shortages  and  its 
Implications  divide  the  4-H  winners.  Just 
like  others  Americans.  In  predictable  argu- 
ments  over   priorities,   who  gets  fuel   first 
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(farmers,  of  course)  and  who  makes  the  sac- 
rifices. Industry  or  the  environment. 

"The  United  States  could  carry  the  bulk 
of  Its  own  oil  production,"  said  Kevin  Swalm, 
"If  we  would  stop  worrying  about  killing  a 
few  ducks." 

"But  It's  more  than  killing  a  few  ducks," 
insisted  Patty  Ogasawara,  19,  from  Davis, 
Calif.  "It's  a  question  of  throwing  off  the 
whole  ecosysteth." 

"Well,"  said  Swalm,  "we've  gone  so  far  now. 
We'd  have  to  drop  back  to  the  dark  ages  or 
something." 

"I  Just  don't  believe  that,"  Ogasawara 
snapped. 

In  general,  however,  they  regard  the  so- 
called  crisis  In  energy  as  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity for  Americans  to  rediscover  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  their  ancestors. 

NKXO     TO     APPLT     BSAKZ 

"We  need  to  put  a  little  brake  on  our  self- 
ishness," said  Sally  Betts. 

"I  don't  know  how  we  can  call  going  with- 
out a  little  bit — self-sacrifice,"  said  Brent 
Barnes.  "All  we  can  compare  It  with  Is  having 
BO  much." 

"If  we're  forced  Into  this  situation  of  not 
being  able  to  go  anywhere,"  said  Lee  Prey.  19, 
of  Hagerstown,  Md..  "maybe  It  will  force  us 
to  do  some  serious  thinking,  to  get  to  know 
that  neighbor  we  don't  know." 

The  4-H  winners  were  unlntlmldated  by  It 
all — war.  scandal,  crisis.  Maybe  they  should 
be.  But  their  own  personal  experiences  have 
convinced  them  tbat  bard  work  and  good 
people  do  prevail  In  this  world,  however  Im- 
perfectly. 

"Whatever  crisis  we're  going  through  now, 
It  will  all  blow  over,"  said  Grade  Yarbrough 
of  Tennessee,  "and  we'll  get  back  to  normal." 

"People  in  this  country  are  so  scared  of 
change,"  Brent  Barnes  from  Oklahoma  la- 
mented. "Yet  without  change  we  really 
would  be  In  the  dark  ages." 

So.  unlike  those  forebears  f>ortrayed  In 
"American  Gothic,"  this  generation  Is  not 
afraid  of  change — perhaps  because  these  kids 
have  such  a  strong  notion  of  which  essen- 
tials ought  to  stay  the  same. 

"We're  probably  more  fortunate  than  most 
kids."  Dan  Tronchettle  of  Jefferson,  Iowa, 
admitted.  "Coming  from  a  stable  environ- 
ment, we're  lucky,  learning  about  farming, 
learning  about  swtne  production.  A  lot  of 
kids  are  Just  drifting  around,  don't  seem  to 
know  whether  they're  coming  or  going." 


[Prom  the  Sunday  Oklahoman.  Dec.  2,  1973) 
Eirmtx  Statx  Sharks  ik  National  4-H 

ACHirVEMXNT 

(By  Robert  B.  Allen) 

Chicago. — You  might  think  that  planners 
of  the  1973  National  4-H  Congress  had  Okla- 
homa squarely  In  mind  when  they  picked 
the  theme  of  this  year's  meeting — "4-H  Puts 
It  All  Together" 

And  that  Is  exactly  what  the  Sooner  state 
did  In  sweeping  the  richest  of  all  teen-age 
congresses. 

In  coming  through  with  33  national  win- 
ners, four  regional  champions  and  two  sec- 
tional tltllsts,  Oklahoma  put  together  a 
variety  of  talent  from  all  across  the  state  for 
the  big  triumph. 

When  the  44-member  blue  ribbon  dele- 
gation flew  home  this  weekend,  It  also  car- 
ried $18,600  In  college  scholarship  money, 
second  biggest  amount  ever  won  by  an  Okla- 
homa team. 

16    COUNTIES    share    HONOR 

This  year,  it  may  be  surprising  to  know, 
the  state's  national  winners  came  from  as 
many  as  16  different  counties.  By  combining 
their  talents  In  a  variety  of  contests,  they 
out-dlstanoed  California,  which  finished  sec- 
ond. Indiana  was  In  third  place. 


Grady  and  Washita  counties  each  pro- 
duced three  of  Oklahoma's  1973  national 
■winners.  Prom  Grady,  they  were  Leslie 
Moore.  In  the  automotive  program;  Mark 
Van  Schuyver,  health,  and  Kathy  Jackson, 
dairy  foods.  The  champions  from  Washita 
County  Included  Brent  Barnes,  leadership; 
Glee  Dale,  dress  revue,  and  Ronny  Scott, 
swine. 

NO  area  has  corner 

Here  Is  how  other  counties  contributed  to 
the  big  Oklahoma  victory.  From  Logan  were 
James  Pfelffer,  petroleum  power,  and  Debra 
Harris,  electric.  From  Texas  County  the  win- 
ners were  Lou  Ann  Fischer,  health,  and 
Ronald  Qulnn,  achievement,  while  Alfalfa 
County  had  Suzanne  Boush  in  citizenship 
and  Owen  Shaw,  achievement. 

Also  winning  were  Randy  Waters  from 
Beckham  County  for  photography;  Nancy 
Howell,  Kingfisher  County,  in  the  sheep  pro- 
gram; Paula  Schnalthmsm,  Garfield,  health. 
Also  Angle  Franks  from  Woodward  County 
In  horsemanship;  Twyla  Grayblll,  who  won 
first  In  bicycle  safety  from  Dewey  County; 
Susan  LeOrand,  Payne  County,  clothing; 
Donnlta  Welnkauf,  Tulsa,  public  speaking; 
Joel  Ballard,  Jackson  County,  safety;  Jen- 
nifer Jackson,  from  Caddo  County,  In  food 
nutrition;  Cam  Foreman,  who  scored  tops  In 
agriculture  from  Cimarron  County,  and  Dru- 
Ann  McCluskey  from  Noble  County,  who  still 
won  a  national  honor  for  home  management 
even  though  she  was  hospitalized  with  an 
extended  Illness  In  Oklahoma. 

NO     MARKET 

"No  one  part  of  Oklahoma  has  a  comer  on 
the  winner's  market,"  said  Dr.  Eugene  Wil- 
liams, of  Oklahoma  State  University  who  Is 
the  state's  4-H  program  chief.  "During  the 
last  three  years,  the  state's  national  winners 
have  come  from  Cimarron  to  McCurtaln 
counties  and  from  Jackson  to  Delaware.  It  all 
stands  as  a  real  tribute  to  support  at  the 
local  level  and  the  fine  adult  leadership  tbat 
Is  so  active  throughout  our  state." 

Other  counties  which  have  had  a  hand 
In  turning  out  national  winners  In  the  past 
three  years  Include  Pottawatomie.  Oklahoma, 
Washington,  Comanche,  Muskogee,  Kay, 
Okmulgee.  Canadian,  Major,  Grant,  Osage, 
Blaine  and  Nowata. 

In  the  age  group,  this  year's  national 
champions  from  the  Sooner  state  extended 
all  the  way  from  15  to  19.  Eight  of  them  are 
In  college  while  nearly  half  of  the  total  still 
are  attending  high  school. 

"It  all  shows  Just  how  widespread  this  4-H 
program  is  when  you  count  that  31  of  our 
counties  have  shared  in  national,  regional 
and  sectional  championships  over  Just  a 
three-year  period."  said  Ray  Parker,  another 
ranking  slate  4-H  official. 

60,000    ENROLLED 

During  that  span,  43  of  the  counties  also 
have  come  up  with  state  winners. 

There  ese  more  than  60.000  youngsters  en- 
rolled In  the  exp>andlng  state  4-H  program 
and  the  1973  national  and  regional  winners 
matched  Oklahoma's  all-time  high  posted 
last  yecu". 

Adding  even  more  luster  to  Oklahoma's 
glowing  record  In  the  52  years  that  the  4-H 
program  has  been  going,  Oklahoma  has  come 
up  with  an  almost  unbelievable  total  of  444 
national  virlnners. 

tTRBAN    AREAS   CONTRIBUTE 

Officials  at  the  national  congress,  which 
this  year  was  attended  by  1,600  contestants 
from  all  60  states,  agreed  that  few  areas  in 
the  nation  could  equal  the  Sooner  state's 
blue  ribbon  showing. 

Today,  there  are  6.5  million  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  In  4-H  actlvitlee.  Even  though 
founded  In  rural  Amerloa,  the  4-H  program 
has    flexed    its    muscles    and    broadened    Its 


dimensions,  until  now  many  of  tbe  contest- 
ants come  from  urban  areas. 


AN  EAST  LOS  MiGUJES  COMMUNITY 
CHOOSES  ITS  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  East  Los 
Angeles,  having  the  world's  second  larg- 
est concentration  of  Americans  of  Mex- 
ican descent,  is  in  the  process  of  peti- 
tioning for  a  referCTidum  to  incorporate 
itself  into  a  city. 

The  area  is  divided  among  five  assem- 
bly, three  State  senate  and  congressional 
districts.  The  constituents  have  but  one 
elected  official  representing  the  entire 
area  and  this  includes  1  million  other 
residents. 

I  fully  support  the  people  of  East  Los 
Angeles  in  their  effort  to  seek  local  regu- 
lation over  their  socioeconomic  and  po- 
litical conditions. 

As  a  principle  in  directing  the  effort  to 
incorporate  the  East  Los  Angeles  area, 
Mr.  Esteban  Torres  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  discuss  the  particulars  for  local 
self-determination  and  home  rule. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  written  by 
Mr.  Torres  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
remarks  of  Esteban  Torres  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Spntrr  in  the  Barrios 
(By  Esteban  E.  Torres) 

The  explosive  and  destructive  events  of  the 
late  I960's  in  America's  urban  ghettos  and 
barrios  were  a  manifestation  of  the  frustra- 
tions and  crushing  hopelessness  of  millions 
of  neglected  Americans.  Yet  the  spirit  of 
Callfomians  living  in  these  pockets  of  pov- 
erty is  formidable  and  they  are  now  on  the 
march  to  build  a  better  world  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

This  new  spirit  among  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans— dwellers  of  the  barrios — not  only  in 
East  Loe  Angeles  but  in  communities 
throughout  California,  stems  from  a  growing 
awareness  that  they  must  participate  In  the 
mainstream  of  tbe  planning  process  If  they 
are  going  to  reallne  the  future  they  envision. 
This  article  will  describe  how  community 
ain'areness  has  evolved  in  East  Los  Angeles. 

East  Los  Angeles  is  a  6.6-squaj-e-mlle  piece 
of  unincorjjorated  territory  lying  4.5  miles 
east  of  the  Los  Angeles  Civic  Center.  It  is  an 
area  that,  according  to  the  1970  census,  con- 
tains 105.000  residents,  83  percent  of  whom 
have  Spanish  surnames.  To  many.  East  Los 
Angeles  is  known  as  "the  second  capital  of 
Mexico"  because  it  is  in  the  center  of  an 
area  having  a  larger  number  of  residents  of 
Mexican  descent  than  any  city  in  the  world, 
vrtth  the  exception  of  Mexico  City  and 
Guadalajara. 

The  unincorporated  "Island"  of  East  Los 
Angeles  is  bordered  by  the  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les on  the  north  and  west,  the  city  of  Com- 
merce on  the  south,  and  the  cities  of  Monte- 
rey Park  and  Montebello  on  the  east.  Its 
topography  ranges  from  the  hills  of  City  Ter- 
race on  the  north,  which  command  some 
spectacular  views  of  the  Los  Angeles  basin,  to 
the  southern  flatlands  of  Belvedere  Gardens, 
where  the  Santa  Ana  Freeway  winds  out  of 
the  maze  of  downtown  interchanges  and 
heads  for  Orange  County. 

The  Santa  Ana  is  one  of  four  freeways 
which  have  dl.'^placed  hundreds  of  Mexican- 
American  families  In  the  area.  The  San  Ber- 
nardino Freeway  runs  through  the  northern 
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corner  of  Bast  Ijx  Angeles,  aeparatlng  Um 
largely  residential  areas  fram  the  industrial 
section.  East  Los  Angeles  la  also  literally 
quartered  by  the  Pomona  and  Long  Beach 
freeways. 

Whlttler  Boulevard  Is  the  area's  major 
commercial  strip,  lined  with  retail  stor«s, 
the.iters  and  restaurants  whose  neon  lights 
draw  young  Chlcanoa  from  aU  over  East  Loa 
Angeles  for  automobUe  cruising  and  socializ- 
ing on  weekend  nlsrhfs  Three  years  ago, 
Whlttler  Boulevard  was  the  scene  of  major 
rioting  which  broke  out  when  tensions  be- 
tween many  of  the  youths  in  the  area  and 
local  law-enforoemeQl  officers  Anally  reached 
a  lang-feared  breakliig  point. 

Those  riots  symbolized  a  frustration  ai^d 
blind  anger  over  a  myriad  of  social  problems. 
Chief  among  them  was  in  fact  that  in  East 
Los  Angeles  the  barrto  residents  have  little  or 
no  access  to  local  government,  much  leas  to 
state  or  federal  government.  The  area  Is  di- 
vided among  Ave  Assembly,  three  state  Sen- 
ate and  thr««  Congressional  districts.  The 
only  elected  official  representing  the  entire 
area  is  County  Supervisor  Ernest  Debs, 
whose  district  eirtends  as  far  as  West  Los  An- 
geles and  Includes  some  1  5  million  other 
residents  Thus  It  Is  understandable  why  the 
people  of  Bast  Los  Angeles  feel  helpless  to 
change  the  socio-economic  conditions  that 
b«set  their  community  In  terms  of  housing, 
education,  public  safety,  transportation  and 
health-care  services. 

It  la  out  of  such  fnistratlona  that  the  new 
spirit  of  self-determination  has  emerged  One 
manlfsetation  Is  the  formation  of  neighbor- 
hood or  community  unlorxs  Generally  under 
corpor«te  charter,  these  organizations  are 
providing  a  direct  approach  heretofore  not 
available  to  the  ordinary  citizen  In  dealing 
with  the  various  levels  of  government  and 
the  private  sector 

The  East  Loa  Angeles  Commnnlty  Union 
(TELACU) .  of  which  I  am  executive  director, 
was  founded  m  19«8  by  14  labor  unions  In  an 
attempt  to  apply  labor  organising  techniques 
among  the  residents  of  Loa  Angeles'  eastslde 
community  TELACU  operates  on  the  theory 
that  the  key  to  Improving  life  In  the  barrio 
Is  econonuo  development. 

In  the  beginning.  TBLACU  carried  out  Its 
social,  bousing,  business  and  Job-develop- 
ment programs  throughout  the  entire  east- 
ern-Los Angeles  County  area  where  some 
600.000  Uexlcan-Amertcans  live  In  scattered 
barrios  Since  1971.  while  it  still  maintain* 
some  proj«cts  in  outlying  areas,  the  TELACU 
staff — which  includes  attorneys,  accountant*, 
urban  planners  and  economists — has  con- 
centrated Its  efloru  In  unJ noorporated  East 
Los  Angalea. 

Current  TELACU  activities  are  divided  be- 
tween the  corporations  two  main  compo- 
nents, one  dealing  with  social  projects  to 
meet  the  Immediate  needs  of  b&rrlo  residents 
and  the  other  emphasizing  economic  and 
urban  development  m  the  barrio  The  even- 
tual aim  of  projects  launched  by  the  eco- 
nomlc-deyelopmeot  arm  at  TELACU  is  to 
produce  revenues  to  support  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  social  branch.  Amor^-  — -wnt 
social  semces  are  the  senior-cltL£.  a  !v  s.j- 
clatlon  and  five  food-stamp  centers  through- 
out the  county.  In  the  planning  stages  ai« 
a  credit  union,  day-care  centers  and  a  local 
transportation  service  for  East  Los  Angeles. 
The  economic  development  branch's  great- 
est activity  has  been  in  housing  and  urban 
development.  The  division  has  formed  a  gen- 
eral construction  firm  which  Is  Involved  In 
building  two  small  housing  projects  of  mod- 
erate- a..d  w-incooM  bomas  In  the  East 
Loa  Ai;^".*,  ii-t-a.  The  Arm  also  tries  to  help 
other  Mexican -Amen  can  contractors,  mostly 
small  subcontracting  businesses,  to  obtain 
large  building  contracts  which  they  would 
not  be  able  to  bid  for  on  their  own  Under 
contracts  from  the  county,  TXLACU  Is  also 
working  to  get  Mexican-Americana  directly 
Involved  In  two  major  urban  redevelopment 
pr  jjecu  in  East  Loa  Angelea. 


It  Is  through  such  activities  that  TELACU. 
as  a  community  development  corporation, 
has  had  far-reaching  effects  In  dealing  with 
ttie  probleot  of  how  a  large  community  of 
Inner-clty  residents  can  meet  the  challenges 
of  a  rapidly  changing  urban  society  planned 
from  the  outside  with  little  if  any  community 
input 

Heretofore,  Mexlcixn-Amerlcans  have  re- 
coiled at  the  mention  of  urban  renewal.  It 
Is  often  called  "Chlcano  removal."  Why  this 
aversion'  Because  urban  renewal  and  change 
have  often  come  about  at  their  expense  and 
to  their  detriment.  But  the  bad  connotation, 
the  had  taste,  the  bad  feeling  associated  with 
urban  renewal  Is  being  overcome  because 
redevelopment  is  now  being  planned  and  di- 
rected by  the  people   who  once  opposed  it. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  MaravlUa  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Program,  which  is  taking 
the  very  people  who  live  in  this  31 -block 
area — the  poor,  the  disenfranchised — and  In- 
volving them  directly  In  the  planning  process. 
The  MaravlUa  project  Is  made  possible  by  a 
major  Housing  and  Urban  Development  grant 
from  the  federal  government  which  will  total 
$24  million  over  an  eight-year  period. 

However,  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  make 
possible  new  dwellings  for  people.  We  must 
take  Into  account  other  social  dimensions 
beyond  having  a  roof  over  one's  head.  We 
must  provide  for  local  participation  In  the 
economic  factors  Inherent  In  construction  of 
the  houses,  as  well  as  local  planning  for  the 
social  activities  of  the  people  who  will  live 
in  them. 

By  way  of  background,  much  of  the  hous- 
ing In  the  MaravlUa  area  was  temporary 
housing  put  up  during  World  War  II.  But 
people  are  still  living  there  Now  they  simply 
want  out.  The  place  la  failing  apart,  and  It 
was  up  to  us  to  correct  the  situation  by 
bringing  about  a  new  community  through 
redevelopment  with  the  support  of  all  its 
residents. 

The  MaravlUa  residents  were  not  suppor- 
tive at  first  because  the  planners  came  In, 
and  the  county  bousing  authority,  and  the 
county  supervisor,  and  said.  "Here  Is  your 
new  community.  Here  Is  the  conununlty  we 
are  going  to  give  you.  Now  look  at  these  Ane. 
square  cracker  t>oxes.  Look  at  the  nice  grid 
system  of  streets  Aren't  they  beautiful?  " 

"We  don't  want  that. "  said  the  people  of 
NlaravUla. 

But  look  at  the  parking  lot."  came  the 
reply.  "Tou  can  park  safely — the  lights  are 
on  all  night  Tour  wives  can  park  their  cars 
wtten  they  come  from  shopping.  There  are 
no  security  problems. "  the  planners  said. 

"Teah.'  someone  said,  "but  .12  bullets  put 
out  the  parking-lot  UgbU  at  night.  Theu 
what  do  we  do?" 

"We  don't  like  these  grids, '  said  another, 
"these  streets  that  cross  this  way  and  that 
way  Why  can't  we  have  something  more  suit- 
able to  the  culture  and  life  of  our  commu- 
nity?" 

So  It  u  that  MaravUla  residents,  business- 
men and  property  ovraers  have  formed  their 
own  miniature  community  council  which 
rules  on  aU  aspects  of  planning  and  imple- 
mentatton  of  the  redevelopment  pro«rram 
Not  only  has  the  cotincU  designated  such 
things  as  which  areas  will  be  devoted  to  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  which  for  younger 
families,  it  has  also  made  arrangements 
whereby  the  people  who  are  to  live  In  the  re- 
habUltated  area  can  take  part  In  the  actual 
construction  of  their  own  housing  units  Tn 
another  Instanoe.  the  energies  of  barrio  youth 
gangs  have  been  pxit  to  good  purpose  In  the 
demolition  of  dilapidated  buildings. 

Beyood  the  substantial  loc«l  Input  to  plan- 
ning and  development,  the  MaravlUa  project 
has  sparked  a  move  to  incorporate  the  a  S- 
square-mile  piece  of  county  territory  into  a 
city.  With  a  population  now  estimated  to  be 
136.000.  recent  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  the  East  Los  Angeles  area  has  a  reliable 
tax  base  and  could  sustain  Itdelf  as  Loa  An- 


geles County's  la-ranklng  city  la  terms  of 
population. 

The  move  to  incorporate  recently  received 
a  boost  when  In  early  August  the  Local 
Agency  Formation  ComnUsslon  (LAFCO) 
agreed  that  the  city  of  East  Los  Angeles  could 
be  a  viable  municipality  and  authorized  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Incorporate  East  Los 
Angeles  ( ACTIELA)  to  begin  circulating  peti- 
tions In  the  area  for  an  Incorporation  elec- 
tion  to   t:ike  place  sometime   In    1974. 

The  proposal  submitted  to  the  county  by 
ACTIELA  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
clty-admlnUtrator  form  of  government  with 
a  flve-min  city  council  elected  at  large.  While 
many  vital  Eervlces.  Including  fire  protection 
and  refuse  collection,  would  remain  with 
th«  county,  the  proposed  city  could  opt  to 
ha.e  its  own  police  force,  parks-and-play- 
ground  system,  and  street  maintenance.  The 
first  annual  city  budget  is  estimated  at  (4.6 
mlUlon. 

According  to  a  feasibility  study  made  with 
the  help  of  the  TELACU  staff  for  ACTIELA, 
the  new  city  could  anticipate  revenue  of  at 
least  •4  7  million  its  first  year,  not  counting 
additional  funds  that  might  be  obtained 
through  federal  revenue-sharing  and  special 
grants  from  state  and  federal  agencies. 

The  incorporation  effort  Is  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt by  a  large  minority  community  to  ad- 
minister their  own  local  government.  It  stems 
from  a  basic  desire  by  many  of  the  leaders 
and  residents  of  the  area  to  plan  their  own 
future  rather  than  leaving  It  In  the  hands  of 
the  county  vu-ban -affairs  department  and  the 
Division  oi  Highways,  or  to  piecemeal  annex- 
ation by  surrounding  cities. 

Though  projects  such  as  those  sponsored 
by  T'ELACU  have  encouraged  the  new  spirit, 
what  has  made  accomplishment  possible  Is 
the  realization  by  the  people  of  East  Los  An- 
geles that  m  order  to  deal  effectively  with 
their  environment  they  must  come  to- 
gether—that in  order  to  deal  with  the  in- 
equities they  have  suffered,  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  deprivations,  there  must 
be  deliberated  organization  on  their  part.  Be- 
cause of  this  growing  awareness,  what  began 
ns  small  economic-development  projects  five 
years  ago  has  culminated  in  the  present  move 
for  uncorporatlon. 

Alliances  such  as  those  TELACU  has  built 
around  social,  economic  and  community- 
planning  projects  could  be  algnlflcant  exam- 
ples for  establishment  of  the  community 
councils  envisioned  In  The  California  Tomor- 
row Plan.  In  terms  of  the  East  Los  Angeles 
experience.  It  Is  evident  that  these  commu- 
nity councils  and  unions  can  provide  a 
democratic  and  effective  means  for  people  to 
appraise  the  social,  economic,  environmental 
and  political  needs  of  their  community  and 
take  part  In  the  decision -making  necessary 
to  fulfill  the  need^ 


CARPOOLINQ 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago.  I  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
the  establishment  and  funding  of  car- 
pooling  Incentive  plans.  In  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  there  was  a  news  arti- 
cle about  an  11 -man  carpool  In  Los  An- 
geles which  has  saved  an  estimated  9.000 
gallons  of  gasoline  In  the  past  year  and. 
In  the  process,  subtracted  10  vehicles 
from  Los  Angeles  daily  traffic  Jam  with 
the  resultant  reduction  In  automotive  air 
pollution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Eijtvin-Man    Los    Anoples    Car    Pool   Saves 
0.000  Oaixons  a  Txab 

Working  In  the  Los  Angeles  offices  of  Tex- 
aco. Inc  ,  on  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  11  men  gath- 
ered   U)    the    garage    each    day    at    about 
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4:15  p.m.,  climb  Into  a  van,  and  head  over  the 
freeways  to  Valencia.  30  mUes  to  the  north. 

In  the  1st  13  months,  according  to  Texaco, 
the  van  racked  up  14.400  miles  on  its  round 
trips.  If  the  11  men  had  taken  their  own  cars, 
total  mileage  would  have  been  158,400  miles 
— and  ten  vehicles  would  have  been  added  to 
the  dally  Jam   on   the   freeways. 

Texaco  said  this  one  example  of  carpooling 
saved  9,000  gallons  of  gasoline  last  year.  The 
oil  company  said  one  of  the  men  involved, 
Walt  Mercer.  Is  responsible  for  the  pool.  He 
started  thinking  about  the  Idea  in  1971  and 
the  first  trip  was  in  early  1973. 

Four  rules  have  guided  operations  since: 
(1)  only  on  Inclement  days  Is  door-to-door 
service  provided,  otherwise  there  are  central 
pickup  points,  (2)  all  participants  share  In 
costs,  (3)  Mercer  Is  the  steady  driver  unless 
out  of  town,  when  a  substitute  Is  selected  In 
alphabetical  order  on  a  dally  basis,  and  (4) 
the  van  waits  exactly  one  minute  for  late- 
comers— and  that's  all. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre  ident,  secure 
in  its  own  dedication  to  th  concepts  of 
human  rights,  the  United  Si  .tes  took  the 
lead  in  helping  draft  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  which  pro- 
vides that — 

All  human  beings  are  born  free  and  In 
equal  dignity  and  rights. 

The  Declaration  further  states  that — 
The  foundation  of  freedom.  Justice  and 
peace  In  the  world  Is  based  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Inherent  dignity  and  of  the 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  members 
of  the  human  fanUly. 

The  Genocide  Convention  puts  the 
lofty  principles  embodied  in  this  and 
other  great  documents  into  the  frame- 
work of  International  law.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  first  human  rights  treaty  to  pass  the 
United  Nations,  primarily  due  to  U.S. 
leadership. 

What  does  tliis  treaty  seek  to  do?  Its 
purpose  is  clear  and  simple.  It  would  out- 
iaw  actions  that  would  result  in  the  sys- 
tematic elimination  of  members  of  racial, 
ethnic,  national,  or  religious  groups.  It 
seeks  to  prevent  mass  annilillation  such 
as  the  killing  of  Armenians  by  the  Turks 
in  World  War  I  or  the  Jewish  people  by 
the  Nazis  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  has  lan- 
guished before  the  Senate  for  too  many 
years.  Genocide  is  a  crime  that  is  offen- 
sive to  the  world  community  and  we  must 
now  place  our  moral  leadership  behind 
the  effort  to  prevent  It.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  the  effort  to  have 
the  current  Congress  act. 


THIRD  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  opens  today 
in  New  York  with  148  nations  participat- 
ing— twice  as  many  as  at  the  earlier 
Geneva  conferences  of  1958  and  1960. 
The  goal  of  this  conference  is  an  ambi- 
tious one — to  lay  down  in  a  single  inter- 
national treaty  the  laws  necessary  to 
regulate  all  ocean  space. 

As  ocean  users  have  multiplied,  the 
classical  pohtical  question  ol  "who  gets 
what"  has  been  thrust  to  the  center  of 
tlie  debate  over  the  future  of  Uie  oceans. 
With  wise  answers  to  this  question.  In- 
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tematlonal  cooperation  and  justice  can 
prevail  in  the  ocean.  With  shortsighted 
answers,  70  percent  of  the  Earth's  sur- 
face could  become  an  arena  for  serious 
international  tension  and  conflict.  The 
conference  may  be  a  last  opportunity  for 
an  international  solution  to  the  problem 
of  managing  the  oceans  and  exploiting 
their  resources. 

The  conference  must  address  itself  to 
five  basic  groups  of  issues — the  deep  sea- 
bed, the  territorial  sea,  the  right  of  free 
passage,  the  issue  of  economic  zones,  and 
international  pollution  standards.  These 
are  difficult  issues,  reflecting  differing 
conceptions  of  national  and  internation- 
al Interests,  and  they  will  surely  test  the 
skills  of  the  negotiators.  Agreement  must 
be  reached — and  quickly — for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  oceans  are  too  pressing  to  be 
put  aside.  This  conference  must  estab- 
lish laws  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
high  seas,  beyond  a  12-mile  territorial 
sea,  for  navigation,  communication, 
and  scientific  research;  establish  an  in- 
ternational regime  to  regulate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  deep  seabed  mineral 
resources;  reach  new  international  un- 
derstandings to  protect  the  marine  en- 
vironment; and  conclude  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  conserve  the  world's 
fisheries  resources. 

Rapid  progress  on  these  issues  is  not 
a  Utopian  hope.  It  is  an  imperative  of 
prudent  diplomacy,  and  the  conference 
will  hopefully  mark  the  opening  of  a  new 
political  process  for  working  togetlier  on 
shared  ocean  problems. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
one  from  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
and  the  other  from  today's  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Owns  Seabed  Riches? 

u.n.  parley  hopes  to  harness  rush  fob 

ItCINEKAI.S 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

United  Nations.  December  1. — The  third 
U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  la 
scheduled  to  open  here  Monday  despite  little 
preliminary  agreement  on  how  to  regulate 
the  exploitation  of  trillions  of  doUars  worth 
of  seabed  minerals  and  ocean  fish. 

After  three  years  of  slow  progress  In  pre- 
paratory meetings,  the  conference  wUl  try 
to  write  a  treaty  encompassing  natural  re- 
sources, naval  and  commercial  shipping, 
scientific  research,  marine  pollution  con- 
trol and  other  vital  interests. 

Only  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  have  ex- 
pressed official  misgivings  about  Insufflcient 
preparation.  The  United  States  and  most 
nations  seem  to  hope  that  the  conference 
Itself  win  generate  enough  momentum  to 
reach  agreement  before  private  Interests  start 
mining  seabed  mhierals  without  regard  for 
the  rights  or  needs  of  the  International 
community. 

The  December  session  Is  to  choose  officers 
and  a  secretariat  and  set  procedure  for  the 
conference.  Substantive  issues  will  be  de- 
cided at  a  10-week  meeting  this  summer  In 
Caracas,  a  last-minute  substitute  for  San- 
tiago after  the  Chilean  coup.  There  will  be 
a  further  session  In  'Vienna  In  1975  If  needed. 

One  Canadian  and  three  American  com- 
panies have  already  invested  over  (100  mil- 
lion in  deepsea  mining  technology.  Howard 
Hughes  has  a  (60  million  boat  picking  up 


manganese  nodules  from  the  deep  Pacific 
Ocean  fioor  on  an  experimental  basis. 

Originally  nations  appeared  to  t3e  dividing 
Into  two  opposing  groups  over  the  seabed 
Issues,  but  the  groupings  have  since  become 
more  Jumbled. 

The  rich  maritime  powers,  led  by  Britain. 
Japan,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  demanded  maximum  freedom  of  navi- 
gation for  their  many  ships  and  maximum 
freedom  of  resource  exploitation  for  tlielr 
advanced  technology. 

The  poor  nations  wanted  an  International 
authority  with  real  power  to  tax  and  regu- 
late the  exploitation  of  the  seabed  beyond 
national  limits.  They  also  wanted  the  power 
to  participate  In  the  exploitation  Itself.  Un- 
der this  plan,  much  of  the  wealth  from  the 
international  seabed  would  be  distributed 
to  the  poor  countries.  Some  Idealists  pro- 
posed that  a  share  go  to  the  United  Nations 
lor  peace-keeping  and  other  purposes. 

But  the  poor  states  with  coastlines  soon 
decided  that  they  would  profit  more  by 
asserting  control  over  a  wide  band  of  sea 
and  seabed.  This  would  leave  less  of  the 
high  seas  and  the  deep  seabed  to  the  In- 
ternational authority,  but  give  the  coastal 
states  the  right  to  make  deals  with  mul- 
tinational corporations  or  rich  countries  to 
exploit  the  wealth  in  their  newly  expanded 
waters.  There  would  be  more  income  for 
the  coastal  states  this  way  tliaii  if  the  wealth 
were  widely  shared. 

Twenty-nine  poor  states  without  coast- 
lines then  began  to  worry  that  they  would 
lose  their  claims  to  seabed  wealth.  Some, 
like  Zambia,  began  to  worry  M^at  their  smaU 
wealth,  dependent  on  land  minerals,  would 
lose  value  if  the  same  materials  were  pulled 
out  of  the  ocean  by  the  ton.  In  response  to 
these  arguments,  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  gave  the  landlocked  states  a  share 
of  fishing  wealth  in  its  common  position 
on  the  law  of  the  sea.  Zambia  and  Uganda 
are  now  asking  for  a  sliare  of  mineral  wealth 
as  well. 

The  opposing  groups  are  not  rigid.  Canada 
Is  in  the  same  group  as  the  poor  coastal 
slates  on  most  Issues  but  agrees  with  the 
United  States  that  fish  like  salmon  should 
be  controUed  by  the  countries  tn  whose 
waters  they  spawn.  The  Soviet  Union  agrees 
with  the  United  States  on  most  issues  but 
feels,  unlike  Washington,  that  coastal  states 
should  not  control  most  kinds  of  fish. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  conference 
may  depend  on  a  handful  of  states  In  each 
group  who  see  that  they  can  satisfy  their 
own  needs  by  giving  some  ground  to  other 
groups. 

The  Americans  have  repeatedly  suggested 
that  If  the  conference  does  not  adopt  a 
position  they  can  live  with,  and  do  so  by 
1975,  they  will  move  unllateraUy  to  guar- 
antee the  U.S.  Investments  in  seabed  ex- 
ploitation that  are  already  being  mobilized. 
The  mining  Industry  is  lobbying  for  a  bill 
in  the  Congress  that  will  do  Just  that. 

Btit  Washington  Is  flexible  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  all  the  various  U.S.  Interests — the 
coastal  and  distant  fishing  Industries,  the 
oil,  mining  and  shipping  Industries,  the  un- 
ions, the  scientists  and  pollution  control  ex- 
perts, and  the  military — are  so  much  In  con- 
flict with  each  other  that  the  United  States 
finds  It  difficult  to  take  a  single  tough  posi- 
tion toward  the  rest   of   the  world. 

Second,  U.S.  Delegate  John  R.  Stevenson 
Is  given  credit  by  many  other  diplomats  for 
seeing  that  the  United  States,  like  the  de- 
veloping coastal  nations,  must  give  a  little 
to  get  a  little. 

The  substantive  Issues  which  all  these 
states  miist  face  fall  into  five  basic  groups: 

THE  DEEP  SX.\BED 

This  is  where  the  real  »-ealth  Ues.  beyond 
the  likely  12-mUe  extension  of  territorial 
waters  and  iOO-mile  coastal  states  economic 
aone. 
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PotJkto-sbaped.  pot«to-size<l  nodules  of 
manganese  and  other  minerals  He  on  the  deep 
aeabed  la  (antastlc  quantities  Estimates  vary 
from  90  billion  to  1.0  trillion  tons  In  the 
North  Pacl&c  alone 

One  industry  guess  Is  that  the  nodules  will 
sell  for  something  like  (115  a  ton  when  they 
can  be  brought  up  In  quantity.  Others  esti- 
mate the  seabed  could  produce  M.5  billion 
worth  of  nodules  a  year  for  100  years. 

Leigh  S  Ratlner  of  the  US  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  key  member  of  the  n.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  conference,  estimates  that  if 
three  companies  start  mining  these  nodules 
In  this  decade  at  expected  rates,  they  will  pro- 
duce enough  nickel  to  meet  about  46  per  cent 
of  projected  \}S  demand  for  1975. 

They  could  produce  manganese  equal  to 
12  per  cent  of  projected  OS  demand.  The 
effect  on  the  U  S  balance  of  payments  would 
b«  Immense,  as  would  the  effect  on  mineral- 
exporting  countries  like  Chile,  Zaire  and 
Zambia. 

The  United  States  wants  the  authority  to 
regulate  exploitation  of  the  seabed,  with 
guarantees  to  protect  foreign  investment  and 
Insure  compulsory  arbitration  of  disputes. 
The  authority  would  collect  taxes  or  royalties 
from  the  exploiting  companies  and  channel 
part  of  the  revenue  to  developing  countries. 

OngltuUly  the  United  States  suggested  that 
one- half  to  two-thirds  of  the  revenu;  should 
be  shared,  which  could  mean  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  shared  revenue  each  year.  But  the 
Americans  have  twcked  away  from  such  high 
estimates  as  the  area  of  seabed  to  be  left  to 
International  control  has  shrunk.  Pernando 
Zegers  of  Chile  recently  estimated  the  wealth 
to  be  shared  at  only  $300  million  a  year 
TxaarroaiAL  sr* 

There  Is  already  considerable  agreenMnt  on 
this.  The  territorial  sea.  over  which  coastal 
states  have  the  same  sovereignty  they  do  on 
land,  will  extend  13  miles  from  shore.  For 
centuries  It  was  three  miles— the  range  of  a 
cannon-shot  from  shore.  In  recent  years, 
some  states  have  claimed  territorial  waters 
as  far  as  300  miles. 

Agreement  on  a  12-mlle  limit  bangs,  how- 
ever, on  two  conditions  The  maritime  states 
want  free  transit  through  straits  that  will  be- 
come territorial  waters.  The  developing 
coastal  states  want  economic  control  over  a 
much  wider  band  of  waters  t>eyond  the  ter- 
ritorial seas. 

mrx  PASSACS 

Rich  maritime  states  are  concerned  that 
over  100  straits  containing  international  sea 
lanea  will  become  territorial  seas  under  the 
13-mlle  limit 

Free  passage  means  the  coastal  states  could 
not  interfere  irresponsibly  with  others'  ships. 
TtM  straits  states  are  Insisting  on  "Innocent 
paaaage.  '  defined  in  a  1968  convention  as 
shipping  not  prejudicial  to  the  peace,  good 
order  and  security  of  the  straits  or  coastal 
state. 

The  problem  Is  that.  In  each  case,  the 
■traits  state  and  not  the  maritime  state 
would  decide  what  Is  or  Is  not  Innocent 
passage.  South  Yemen  could  close  Bab  el 
Mandeb  to  Israel-bound  shipping,  as  it  has 
done  with  Egyptian  help,  on  the  pretext  that 
the  Israelis  threatened  Yemeni  security. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  adamant  against  innocent  passage  t>e- 
cause  it  requires  subnuu-lnes  to  surface  be- 
fore passing  through  straits  and  prevents 
military  planes  from  overflying  straits 

Agreement  on  this  Issue  may  require  ■ 
form  of  payment  The  straits  states  say  that 
at  the  very  least  they  are  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  "improvements"  to  straits  in 
their  territorial  waters.  The  United  States 
opposes  tolls  Imposed  by  straits  or  coastal 
states  but  might  be  willing  to  make  pay- 
ments to  an  intemaUonal  authority  to  main- 
tain sea  lanes  The  mantimes  may  also  con- 
cede that  free  passage  through  straits  re- 
quires stricter  behavior  by  the  ships  than 
free  navigation  on  the  high  seas. 


KCONOMIE    SONXS 

The  developing  coastal  states  seek  the 
right  to  control  both  living  and  mineral  re- 
sources beyond  territorial  waters.  Tliere  Is 
general  agreement  that  some  kind  of  eco- 
nomic zone  should  be  established  but  nations 
disagree  on  how  far  it  should  extend  and 
what  kind  of  powers  the  coastal  states  should 
have  in  It. 

The  300-mlle  economic  zone  has  the  moot 
support.  A  signiflcant  minority  favors  a  zone 
stretching  to  the  edge  of  the  continental 
margin,  generally  defined  as  200  meters  deep, 
where  that  Is  more  than  200  miles  from  land. 
Some  landlocked  states  favor  a  40-mile  limit 
to  leave  more  ocean  wealth  for  International 
sharing. 

Most  coastal  states.  Including  those  of  Af- 
rica and  South  America  and  countries  like 
Canada  and  Norway,  fa-or  a  200-mlle  zone 
givmg  them  exclusive  rights  to  control  both 
the  Osh  In  the  water  and  the  minerals  In 
the  seabed  without  interfering  with  naviga- 
tion. International  communication  cables 
and  other  activities  that  have  traditionally 
enjoyed  freedom  In  the  high  seas. 

On  Qshing.  there  are  a  number  of  varia- 
tions for  different  kinds  of  fish,  depending 
on  what  each  country  has  in  its  coastal 
waters  and  where  Its  ships  go  for  their 
catch. 

The  most  important  difference  puts  Brit- 
ain. Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  together 
favoring  only  minimal  rights  for  coastal 
states  over  fishing  In  the  economic  zone. 
They  are  champion  fishers  In  waters  far 
from  home. 

The  United  States,  in  contrast,  favors 
coastal  state  control  no  matter  what  the  size 
of  the  zone,  even  up  to  200  miles,  except  for 
certain  species  This  would  be  subject  to  In- 
ternational agreement  on  the  balance  be- 
tween conservation  needs  and  the  maximum 
use  of  fish  as  food,  and  on  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  disputes.  This  would  end  most  of 
the  tuna  and  cod  "wars"  of  the  recent  past 
and  may  well  t>e  the  basis  for  the  final  agree- 
ment on  fisheries 

The  principal  wealth  of  the  seabed  In  the 
economic  zone  Is  expected  to  be  oil.  A.  UN. 
study  estimates  that  there  are  2.272  trillion 
barrels  of  oil  offshore,  most  of  it  within  the 
200-mile  limit  That  is  100  to  200  times  more 
than  the  Alaska  oU-fleld  reserves  and  enough 
for  140  years  at  present  world  consumption 
rates. 

aXSEABCH    JUCD    POLXUnON 

The  developing  states  say  they  alone  should 
control  research  and  set  pollution  standards 
In  their  waters.  Including  the  200-mlle  eco- 
nomic zone  The  advanced  states  w^nt  maxi- 
mum freedom  for  scientific  research  In  the 
oceans  and  high  international  standards  to 
prevent  pollution.  By  Implication,  they  fear 
that  the  developing  states  might  use  pollu- 
tion as  a  pretext  to  ^tarass  shipping  to  their 
ports. 

The  United  States  says  coastal  states  should 
have  the  right  to  set  pollution -control  stand- 
ards higher  than  the  international  ones.  This 
could  be  vitally  Important  when  it  comes  to 
a  country  like  Canada  trying  to  prevent  oU 
spills  from  US. -bound  oil  tankers. 

Onb  HtTNoazii  AND  PoBTT -Eight  Nations  Join- 
ing U.N.  PAaixT  on  Law  or  SrA  Opening 

Too  AT 

(By  Kathleen  Teltach) 

UNmo  Nations,  New  York.  December  2  — 
After  three  years  of  preparation,  the  third 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  opens  here  to- 
morrow  with  14A  governments  seeking  agree- 
ments on  managing  the  earth's  waters  and 
explcMtlng  their  resources. 

The  two-week  preliminary  meeting  is  to 
let  the  guidelines  for  what  United  Nations 
planners  call  'the  most  Important  lawmaking 
conference  ever  held." 

John  B.  Stevenson,  the  head  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  also  sees  the  conference 
as  a  "last  opportunity  for  some  sort  of  in- 
ternational solution"  before  the  competing 


Interests  of  governments  make  the  freedom 
of  the  high  seas  a  thing  of  the  past. 

So  complicated  are  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical problems  that  the  participants  already 
have  agreed  that  a  10-week  work  session  be- 
ginning this  summer  in  Venezuela  will  al- 
most certainly  be  followed  by  another  in 
Vienna  In  1975. 

"If  there  is  a  political  wUl  to  agree,  we 
may  have  achieved  our  goal  by  then."  s 
Frenchman  said.  Then  he  shrugged  and 
added,  "If  not,  my  grandchildren  will  see  the 
results — maybe." 

T^o  previous  international  conferences  In 
1958  and  I960  produced  agreements  on  navi- 
gation, fishing  and  territorial  waters  but 
these  have  proved  unsatisfactory  or  become 
outdated. 

Participants  this  time  will  seek  to  lay  down 
in  a  single  international  treaty  laws  regu- 
lating all  ocean  space. 

At  stake  economically  are  minerals  worth 
billions  on  the  deep  seabed — manganese  and 
copper,  cobalt  and  nickel.  There  are  the  fish 
and  other  living  resources,  which  are  al- 
ready being  fought  over.  And  in  a  world  short 
of  energy,  there  Is  the  prospect  of  increas- 
ing exploitation  of  offshore  petroleum  and 
natural  gas 

The  United  States  and  other  big  powers 
have  a  vital  interest  in  Insuring  the  mobility 
of  their  fleets  and  almost  all  nations  share 
a  concern  about  shipping  since  the  experts 
here  calculate  that  95  per  cent  of  all  trans- 
ported goods  moves  by  water. 

Pollution  Is  a  growing  concern,  with  ecolo- 
glsU  warning  that  further  poisoning  of  the 
waters  could  destroy  life  In  the  oceans  for 
all  time.  There  Is  broad  agreement  that  the 
conference  should  establish  the  need  for 
regulations  to  protect  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

The  session  Is  to  open  with  the  election  of 
officers  and  Hamilton  Shirley  Ameraslnghe 
of  Sri  Lanka,  who  headed  the  preparatory 
committee,  is  the  favorite  for  the  presidency. 

A  critically  Important  Issue  is  the  method 
of  voting.  The  current  General  Assembly  de- 
cided by  the  gentleman's  agreement  that 
there  would  be  no  voting  on  matters  of  sub- 
stance at  the  conference  until  all  efforts  to 
reach  agreement  by  consensus  had  been  ex- 
hausted . 

This  approach  was  pushed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
argued  that  a  treaty  rammed  through  by  a 
majority  of  small  countries  would  not  be 
worth  much  If  the  major  powers  would  not 
accept  it.  However.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
Interests  of  a  few  countries  cannot  thwart 
Indefinitely  the  majority  demands  and  so  the 
conference  will  have  to  decide  when  and 
how  decisions  are  to  be  put  to  a  vote. 

IJ-MrUC   limit    PtrsHED 

On  matters  of  substance,  there  seems  to  be 
growing  sentiment  for  establishing  a  12-mile 
limit  to  territorial  waters. 

Some  countries,  notably  Chile.  Peru  and 
Ecxiador,  have  announced  a  200-mlle  limit  to 
safeguard  their  fisheries — a  practice  that  If 
generally  followed  could  mean  that  35  per 
cent  of  the  ocean  would  be  claimed  as  na- 
tional waters 

The  200-mile  limit  Is  supported  by  New 
England  fishing  Interests,  which  are  eager 
to  keep  Soviet  and  Japane.M>  trawlers  away. 

The  United  SUtes  has  upheld  the  tradi- 
tional three-mile  limit  but  has  agreed  to 
accept  the  more  generally  favored  12-mlle 
limit  on  condition  that  unimp>eded  transit 
through  International  straits  is  guaranteed. 
The  Soviet  Union.  Britain,  Prance  and  oth- 
ers take  a  similar  line. 

The  guarantee  Is  of  major  concern  because 
a  12-mlle  limit  could  close  to  free  traffic  such 
waterways  as  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which 
Is  eight  miles  wide,  and  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
Which  Indonesia  and  Malasla  already  claim 
as  their  territorial  waters.  More  than  100 
similar  cases  exist. 

There  appears  to  be  growing  support  among 
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participants  for  designating  some  ocean 
space  beyond  the  territorial  limit,  possibly 
stretching  for  200  miles  as  an  "economic 
zone."  The  United  States  has  proposed  that 
within  this  zone,  where  most  petroleum  re- 
sources are  found,  the  coastal  state  should 
have  full  rights  to  decide  who  can  drill  for 
oil  and  full  Jurisdiction  over  the  resources, 
although  It  would  share  some  revenue  with 
the  international  community. 


TUSSOCK  MOTH  EPIDEMIC  IN 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  called  our  attention  to — 
and  worked  hard  to  solve — the  epidemic 
infestation  of  the  tussock  moth  in  the 
forested  areas  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho. 

In  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  in  solv- 
ing this  vexing  problem,  I  have  ex- 
changed letters  with  Judge  Russell  Train, 
Administrator,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Because  I  think  the  letters  help  high- 
light the  problem  and  point  up  the  neces- 
sity for  the  judicious  application  of  DDT 
on  the  infested  areas,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence be  placed  In  the  Record  so  that 
my  fellow  Senators  can  be  made  aware 
of  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

September  17, 1973. 
Hon.  RcssELL  E.  Train 

>l(Jminis/rafor.      EnviTonmental      Protection 
Agency,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Russelx  :  I  am  writing  relative  to  Ore- 
gon's request  for  restricted  emergency  use 
of  DDT  to  combat  an  epidemic  infestation  of 
the  tussock  moth  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Bodentl- 
clde  Act,  Section  18.  emergency  provisions. 

Given  that  EPA  recognizes  the  existing 
conditions  of  Infested  forest  lands  In  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  and  refuses  to  allow 
restricted  use  of  DDT  by  certified  applicators 
even  though  FIFRA  has  clearly  defined  emer- 
gency provisions,  I  am  wondering  what  cri- 
teria is  used  to  determine  emergency  condi- 
tions. Specifically,  I  want  to  know  how 
many  acres  of  tlmberland  and  how  many 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  trees  must  be 
destroyed  before  EPA  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  an  emergency  situation  justifying 
the  use  of  DDT. 

I  am  full  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  order  for 
EPA  to  consider  approving  use  of  chemical 
toxicants  on  an  emergency  basis,  literally 
reams  of  extensive  information  regarding  the 
conditions  which  currently  exist  In  a  pro- 
posed use  area  and  the  precise  details  of  the 
proposed  program  must  be  provided  for  EPA's 
review.  And,  I  know,  too.  that  this  informa- 
tion was  provided  by  the  responsible  state 
agencies. 

Considering  that  the  tussock  moth  Is  a 
threat  to  forest  lands  in  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  California  as  well  as  Oregon, 
and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  1,000,000 
acres  of  prime  forest  land  is  Infested  with 
the  tussock  moth  right  now,  EPA's  refusal 
to  recognize  this  situation  may  mean  that 
Congress  will  have  to  take  action  if  any  ef- 
fective control  Is  achieved. 

I  am  enclosing  for  yotu-  information  several 
editorials  from  Oregon  newspapers  that  Sen- 
ator Packwood  has  thoughtfully  enclosed 
with  his  recent  letter  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion. One  of  these  editorials  makes  a  point 
or  two  that  I  wish  to  emphasize.  When  EPA 
measures  the  effects  of  chemical  toxicants, 
the  Agency  may  do  well  to  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  consider- 


ing a  balancing  of  values.  It  would  be  most 
helpful  to  me  to  know  how  EPA  arrives  at 
a  benefits  to  cost  ratio,  if  in  fact  it  does. 

Your  cooperation  In  responding  promptly 
to  my  Inquiry  would  be  appreciated. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

CUTPORD  p.  Hansen, 

U.S.  Senate. 

VS.  Environmental 

Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  5. 1973. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cliff:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  September  17,  1973,  In  further  re- 
gard to  the  damage  caused  by  the  tussock 
moth  In  the  Northwest. 

First,  let  me  say  that  there  Is  no  specific 
point  in  terms  of  damage  or  financial  loss  at 
which  we  would  authorize  the  use  of  DDT 
to  combat  the  moth.  As  you  suggested,  our 
decisions  are  based  on  a  balance  of  several 
factors.  We  must  carefully  weigh  the  bene- 
fits of  the  proposed  use  of  a  pesticide  against 
the  risks  Involved  In  such  use  before  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  a  request,  particularly 
In  the  case  of  a  canceled  product  like  DDT 
which  was,  as  you  know,  cited  as  an  environ- 
mental hazard  on  the  basis  of  mobility,  per- 
sistency, and  bioaccumulatlon  In  the  food 
chain. 

When  EPA  decided  to  deny  the  requests 
to  employ  DDT  against  the  tussock  moth 
this  past  year,  the  benefits  of  employing  this 
chemical  were  of  course  of  an  economic 
nature  In  terms  of  the  board  feet  of  lumber 
which  were  expected  to  be  lost  to  tussock 
moth  damage  In  1973.  The  risks  of  Introduc- 
ing 200.000  pounds  of  DDT  Into  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Northwest,  on  the  other  band. 
Included  the  decrease  In  certain  bird  popu- 
lations predicted  from  DDT  residues,  some 
fish  kills  and  other  adverse  effects  on  wild- 
life, the  accumulation  of  DDT  residues  In 
sheep  and  cattle  grazing  in  the  affected  area, 
and  the  possible  contamination  of  water 
supplies  by  the  treatment  program.  It  was 
felt  that  these  risks  outweighed  the  benefits 
of  DDT  use,  particularly  considering  that 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  at  the  time  our  deci- 
sions were  made,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
tussock  moth  population  would  collapse  this 
season  due  to  the  Incidence  of  a  natural 
virus  Infection. 

Because  the  virus  did  not  take  the  toll 
expected,  we  are  evaluating  the  situation  as 
it  now  stands  and  the  implications  regarding 
the  necessity  of  future  control  measures.  As 
you  know,  we  sent  representatives  from  our 
Office  of  Pesticide  Programs  in  Washington 
and  our  Regional  Office  In  Seattle  to  meet  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  week  of  September  17 
with  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton to  receive  all  the  latest  information  on 
the  infestation.  From  this  Information,  we 
Intend  to  evaluate  the  amount  and  severity 
of  defoliation,  the  effectiveness  of  various 
control  measures,  new  egg  mass  count  data, 
and  other  population  trends  which  may  in- 
dicate the  necessity  for  and  means  of  con- 
trolling the  tussock  moth  In  1974.  The 
Agency  will  have  ample  time  to  consider  all 
of  this  Information  as  the  application  of 
DDT,  If  approved,  would  not  be  needed  or 
effective  until  late  spring  or  early  summer. 
No  one  has  requested  that  DDT  should  be 
authorized  for  immediate  application.  Should 
an  emergency  request  be  made  for  the  spring 
or  summer  use  of  DDT.  the  Agency  will  be 
able  to  make  a  decision  well  in  advance  of 
the  time  of  application. 

Our   primary   findings   thus   far   are: 

1.  The  Forest  Service  indicates  that  there 
are  approximately  560.000  acres  in  Oregon 
and  WashUigton  and  125,000  acres  In  Idaho 
which  are  primarily  affected  by  the  tussock 
moth  at  this  time. 

2.  Most   of   the   accessible   timber  killed 


during  1972  hsis  been  salvage  logged  on  both 
private  and  Federal  lands.  It  Is  estimated 
that  505  million  board  feet  of  accessible  tim- 
ber lost  to  the  tussock  moth  In  1973  will  be 
salvaged. 

3.  Pour  chemical  alternatives  to  DDT  were 
tested  during  1973:  Zectran,  Dylox,  Sevln-4- 
Oll.  and  Bloethanomethrln. 

All  of  these  chemicals  killed  considerable 
numbers  of  larvae,  but  did  not  reduce  the 
population  sufficiently  to  prevent  severe  de- 
foliation and  tree  mortality.  Promising  tests 
were  conducted  In  Idaho  with  Sevln-4-OU 
where  the  moth  population  Is  not  as  dense 
as  experienced  In  Washington  and  Oregon. 

While  all  four  chemicals  are  sufficiently 
promising  to  warrant  further  field  and 
laboratory  testing  to  explore  their  full 
potential,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  any  will 
be  ready  for  registration  or  operational  use 
in  1974. 

4.  Two  microbial  agents  were  also  tested 
In  1973,  a  nuclear  polyhedrosls  virus  and 
the  bacterium  Bacillus  thurlnglensls.  Both 
demonstrated  good  potential  control;  foliage 
loss  was  greatly  reduced  in  sprayed  plots. 
Further  testing  is  necessary  before  opera- 
tional use  can  be  made  of  these  agents.  Of 
pragmatic  concern  Is  the  development  of 
means  to  produce  these  agents  In  large 
quantities  and  to  achieve  a  formulation 
which  can  be  used  through  conventional 
spray  systems. 

5.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  indicated 
that  It  will  not  be  In  a  position  to  request 
specific  control  measures  until  detailed 
biological  evaluations  of  the  moth  i>opula- 
tion  are  made  this  fall  and  winter.  If  the 
egg  mass  survey  Indicates  a  need  for  chemi- 
cal control,  specifically  for  DDT  control,  an 
application  would  probably  be  made  to  this 
agency  around  mid-December. 

I  may  add  that  we  are  planning  to  sponsor 
a  technical  seminar  in  Seattle,  hopefully 
next  month,  to  gain  further  information  on 
the  tussock  moth  situation  which  may  help 
guide  us  in  future  decisions. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  value 
to  you.  Please  be  assured  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  collect  Information  on  the  tussock 
moth  infestation  as  it  becomes  available, 
and  will  work  closely  with  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  States  Involved  In  reaching  a  de- 
termination regarding  necessary  control 
measures  in  1974. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Russell    E.    Train,  Administrator. 

November  31,  1973. 
Hon.  Russell  E.  Train, 

Administrator,      Environmental     Protection 
Agency.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Russ:  I  appreciate  receiving  your  re- 
sponse of  November  5,  1973,  to  my  letter  of 
September  17,  1973.  concerning  the  tussock 
moth  epidemic  in  the  Northwest. 

I  have  studied  your  letter  together  with  a 
letter  dated  November  5.  to  Senator  Church, 
from  Charles  J.  Elklns.  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  Hazardous  Materials  Control 
Division,  and  a  talk  presented  by  Douglas  C. 
Hansen,  Director,  Hazardous  Materials  Con- 
trol Division,  EPA,  Region  X.  before  the  In- 
termountaln  Pest  Action  Council  in  Boise. 
Idaho,  on  November  14. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  a  recurring 
theme  expressed  In  your  letters  as  "...  the 
Forest  Service,  at  the  time  our  decisions  were 
made,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  tussock 
moth  population  would  collapse  this  season 
due  to  the  Incidence  of  a  natural  virus  Infes- 
tation." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  were 
some  individuals  In  the  Forest  Service,  as 
well  as  the  State  Forestry  Agencies  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  that  did  forecast  a 
tussock  moth  collapse  In  1973.  based  on  ob- 
servations In  some  prior  outbreaks,  even 
though  there  are  many  variances  from  the 
averaige  pattern  on  which  this  forecast  Is 
based.  But,  most  land  management  agency 
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experts  felt  that  the  natural  virus  condltlona 
were  not  adequate  to  bring  about  a  tussock 
moth  population  collapse  without  Incurring 
unacceptable  tree  damage  In  1973.  The  Initial 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  filed  by 
the  Forest  Service  made  this  very  clear.  Tbe 
Porest  Service  and  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  several  cities,  with  this  risk 
In  mind,  stdopted  a  position  that  a  DDT  con- 
trol program  was  required,  and  requested 
emergency  use  authority  from  EPA.  The  sub- 
sequent 1973  tree  damage  on  over  600.000 
additional  acres,  the  largest  ever  recorded, 
bears  out  the  correctness  of  that  position. 

My  second  concern  Is  with  the  apparent 
limited  Interpretation  of  the  term  ■'environ- 
ment" used  by  EPA  Tour  letter  states  ". . . 
the  benefits  of  employing  this  chemical 
(DDT)  were  of  course  of  an  economic  na- 
ture In  terms  of  the  board  feet  of  lumber 
which  were  expected  to  be  lost.  .  .  The  risks 
...  on  the  other  hand,  included  the  decrease 
In  certain  bird  populations  some  fish  kills 
and  other  adverse  effects  on  wildlife,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  DDT  residues  \n  sheep  and 
cattle  grazing  In  the  affected  area  and  the 
possible  contamination  of  water  supplies  .  .  . 
Douglas  Hansen  expressed.  We  (EPA)  must, 
and  we  do,  consider  carefully  the  economic, 
social  and  other  non-environmental  Impli- 
cations of  our  proposed  actions.'  " 

I  believe  that  the  term  "environmental" 
Includes  economic,  social,  natural  and  other 
significant  Infiuences  affecting  man.  Effec- 
tive chemical  control  of  the  tussock  moth 
Includes  benefits  In  all  three  categories.  The 
maintenance  of  over  800.000  acres  of  vigorous 
forests  surely  has  natural  benefits  for  pro- 
duction of  wildlife,  fish,  water,  soil  protec- 
tion and  recreation  and  social  benefits  to 
community  stability  and  human  health.  In 
addition  to  the  Immediate  economic  benefit 
you  mention  A  large  question  In  my  mind 
is  whether  there  is  valid  scientific  data  that 
allows  objective  definition  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  risks  you  mention. 

I  hope  that  the  seminar  that  EPA  spon- 
sored on  November  16  In  Seattle  wUl  help 
in  resolution  of  the  tussock  moth  control 
problem  I  also  hope  that  you  will  consider 
the  early  authorization  for  the  emergency 
use  of  DDT  on  the  tussock  moth.  The  actual 
are*  to  which  DDT  Is  applied  should  be  based 
on  specific  pre -determined  criteria  worked 
out  and  defined  between  your  agency,  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  States  Involved.  This 
would  allow  for  better  planning  and  organl- 
Eatlon  so  important  to  an  effective  Inaect 
control  program. 
Sincerely, 

Ct-irroBB  P  Hansen,  V.S.  Senate. 


ARMS  CONTROl^-A  BALANCE 
SHEET 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  last 
Friday  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Arms 
Control  Association.  Ttiis  association  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  actively 
interested  in  and  worlcing  in  the  field 
of  arms  control 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  recent  war 
in  the  Middle  East  should  not  deter  us 
from  our  goal  of  continuing  to  work  for 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  SALT  and  elsewhere.  Arms 
control  reductions  obtained  through  mu- 
tual negotiations  continue  to  be  in  Amer- 
ica's and  the  world's  best  Interests. 

Both  the  nuclear  arms  race  aind  the 
proliferation  of  conventional  weapons  in 
the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  bear  the 
close  scrutiny  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  executive  branch  policymakers.  The 
successes  we  have  had  in  the  past  decade 
in  arms  control  could  be  destroyed  un- 


less real  progress  is  made  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  MIRV's  at  SALT  II  as  well 
as  obtalnmg  mutual  troop  reductions  at 
the  Vienna  MBPR  Conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s«nt  that  my  remarks  before  the  Arms 
Control  Association  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

RUCAkKS    BT    SCNATOa    HUBEBT    H.    HuiCPHaZT 

It's  a  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  Invitation 
of  Adrian  Plsher.  Bill  Poster  and  many  other 
old  friends  In  the  Arms  Control  Association 
to  address  their  third  annual  meeting  today. 

National  security  Is  the  major  concern  of 
every  country,  and  rightly  so. 

And  how  to  achieve  national  security  ts  the 
most  perplexing  question  of  all 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  national 
security  can  be  obtained  In  the  philosophy 
of  what  we  once  called  Portress  America — 
an  America  armed  to  the  teeth,  an  America 
that  is  protectionist  In  areas  of  foreign  trade, 
an  America  that  turns  its  back  upon  the 
third  world — the  poor  and  the  developing 
countries.  This  concept  of  national  security 
I  reject. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  na- 
tional security  can  be  achieved  primarily 
through  International  organization — through 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  and  by 
placing  our  reliance  upon  the  role  of  law  In 
the  International  arena.  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  embrace  this  concept,  but  I  find  the 
real  world  as  yet  not  ready  to  abandon  the 
age-old  doctrines  of  national  sovereignty 
and  national  independence 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  national 
security  is  primarily  military  power,  that  the 
measure  of  a  country's  strength  Is  In  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  Its  weaponry  and 
the  number  in  the  armed  services. 

This  concept  of  national  security  ignores 
the  real  strength  of  a  nation:  namely.  Its 
economy  and  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
people  In  themselves  and  In  their  Institu- 
tions of  social  order 

My  concept  of  national  security  Is  based 
upon  the  Interdependence  of  nations  and  the 
Interrelationship  of  military,  economic  and 
political  power.  In  other  words,  the  mllltarv 
is  but  the  cutting  edge  of  the  strong  blade 
of  the  national  economy  National  security 
Includes  the  development  and  use  of  Inter- 
national Institutions  to  resolve  tension  and 
conflict.  It  includes  the  expansion  of  world 
commerce  and  trade,  the  oommunlcatlon  be- 
tween peoples  and  nations,  and.  above  all. 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  all 
areas  of  the  world. 

But  there  are  those  who  say  that  when  you 
talk  of  arms  control,  what  youTe  reaUy  do- 
ing Is  Impairing  your  national  security. 

As  1973  draws  to  a  close,  the  bsJance  sheet 
on  arms  control  Is  decidedly  mixed. 

While  we  have  been  making  slow  but 
steady  progress  to  control  nuclear  weapons, 
the  conventional  arms  race  has  accelerated 
rapidly 

While  we  were  in  the  midst  of  reducing 
political  tensions  among  the  superpowers  In 
Europe  and  Asia  through  expanded  com- 
mercial and  diplomatic  relations,  the  war 
in  the  Middle  East  erupted  casting  doubt 
and  suspicion  on  the  process  of  detente. 

But  as  I  see  it,  any  form  of  acceptable 
arms  control  cannot  be  unilateral  It  must 
be  based  upon  mutual  reductions  between 
competing  powers — reductions  that  are 
carefully  balanced  In  terms  of  both  quality 
and  quantity  of  weapons.  Or.  to  put  It  an- 
other way,  there  Is  no  real  national  security 
In  an  arms  race  when  each  side  Is  upplng 
the  ante  E^verythlng  Is  relative 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  are  more 
secure  In  a  world  where  there  are  fewer 
arms,  where  the  nuclear  weaponry  is  under 


strict  limitation  and  control,  all  agreed 
upon  and  able  to  be  carefully  monitored 
so  as  to  avoid  any  breach  of  contract  or  any 
violation  of  agreement.  With  these  thoughts 
In  mind,  let  me  share  with  you  some  of  my 
views  on  the  subject  of  arms  control. 

WhUe  this  nation  finally  disengaged  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  began  to  recover  from 
the  trauma  of  Vietnam,  the  fighting  con- 
tinued there.  There  ase  now  ominous  signs 
of  a  significant  escalation  of  hostilities  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Finally,  In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
witnessed  the  successful  use  of  a  new  eco- 
nomic and  political  weapon:  the  Arab  oil 
embargo. 

And  there  are  few  defenses  to  It. 
It  endangers   the   health   and  security  of 
the  Industrialized  world. 

It  seriously  disrupts  and  Jeopeirdlzes  the 
orderly  expansion  and  development  of  inter- 
national trade. 

And  In  the  long  run,  this  type  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  does  more  damage  to  badly 
needed  International  stability  and  coopera- 
tion among  nations  than  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  arms  con- 
trol and  arms  reductions  achieved  through 
mutual  negotiation  to  be  in  America's  and 
the  world's  best  interests  must  persevere. 

Despite  public  skepticism  and  the  fragile 
cease-fire  In  the  Middle  East,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  work  for  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  SALT  and  else- 
where. 

Last  June,  the  President  and  Mr.  Brezhnev 
met  at  the  summit  to  declare  their  Intentions 
to  continue  the  work  of  SALT  I  with  efforts 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  SALT  U  Treaty  be- 
fore the  end  of  1974. 

High  on  the  agenda — according  to  Pres- 
ident NLxon — Is  MIRV.  one  ot  the  least  de- 
sirable and  unnecessary  weapons  projects 
now  underway. 

Undesirable  because  they  introduce  new 
uncertainties  Into  the  strategic  balance. 

Unnecessary  because  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty  eliminates  the  need  for  MIRVs  to 
overcome  the  ABM. 

I  welcome  this  effort  of  SALT  II,  for  It  Is 
the  first  real  attempt  to  control  one  of  the 
more  serious  aspects  of  the  arms  race:  the 
race  to  incorporate  qualitative  Improve- 
ments, such  as  warheads  and  greater  ac- 
curacy. Into  existing  weapons  as  quantitative 
controls  are  Imposed   through   agreement. 

I  realize  that  any  kind  of  MIRV  controls 
will  be  difficult  to  accomplish. 

But  we  must  make  a  serious  effort  on 
MIRVs  now. 

If  we  move  ahead  with  qualitative  con- 
trols at  SALT  II,  we  must  begin  to  work 
seriously  toward  actual  reductions  of  strate- 
gic weapons. 

I  don't  often  agree  with  my  good  friend 
Senator  Jackson  m  matters  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament,  but  in  this  respect  I  cer- 
tainly do.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  he  re- 
cently called  for  reduction  In  Interconti- 
nental missiles  on  each  side — from  the  pres- 
ent 1,0M  US  missiles  and  nearly  1600  Soviet 
missiles  to  900  on  each  side,  and  from  the 
president  41  Polaris  and  Poseidon  missile 
launching  submarines  and  44  Soviet  nuclear 
powered  missile  launching  submarines  down 
to  35  on  each  side 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  our  deter- 
rent forces  can  readily  be  cut  to  these  levels 
without  threatening  the  security  of  either 
side 

But  let's  not  fool  ourselves. 
It  will  do  little  good  to  reduce  the  numbere 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  If  we  do  not 
couple  such  reductions  with  acroas-the- 
board  qualitative  restrictions  on  them  as 
well.  U  we  faU  to  do  this,  the  race  to  Im- 
prove the  accuracy  and  multiply  the  number 
of  warheads  on  these  weapons  can  more 
than  offset  the  stabilizing  effect  of  reducing 
their  numbers. 
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Coupled  with  such  a  combination  ap- 
proach must  also  be  efforts  to  limit  the 
numbers  and  types  of  strategic  bombers, 
and  tackling  the  still  more  difficult  issue 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Neither  of  these  problems  was  addressed 
at  SALT  I. 

Moving  on  to  other  areas,  it  was  encour- 
aging that  In  the  Immediate  aftermath  of 
the  "Middle  East  alert"  the  Issues  of  troop 
reduction  and  the  problem  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe  are  now  being  dis- 
cussed at  the  talks  on  "Mutual  Reductions 
of  Forces  and  Armaments  and  Associated 
Measures  in  Central  Europe." 

In  addition  to  these  talks,  the  brooder- 
based  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe  also  convened  this  year  with 
some  promise  of  useful  and  Important  re- 
sults. 

Thus,  there  are  at  least  some  positive  de- 
velopments on  the  arms  control  front. 

But  there  are  some  dangerous  negative  as- 
pects as  well. 

Both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
rushing  forward  with  new  efforts  to  modern- 
ize our  forces  In  the  absence  of  qualitative 
restraints. 

New  types  of  Soviet  missile  launching  sub- 
marines are  being  deployed. 

New  and  advanced  land-based  missiles  are 
being  developed  and  deployed. 

The  U.S.  "Trident  submarine  project  is  go- 
ing forward  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

Our  MIRV  deployment  continues  at  the 
rate  of  three  new  MIRVs  a  day.  And  the  So- 
viet Union  has  begun  a  MIRV  testing  pro- 
gram of  its  own. 

There  is  yet  another  development  In  the 
arms  control  picture  which  I  find  disappoint- 
ing. The  Nixon  administration  made  a  serious 
mistake  by  the  series  of  actions  It  took  to 
downgrade  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meetuig  a 
number  of  the  new  officials  of  the  Agency, 
some  of  whom  are  here  today,  and  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  their  dedication  and  hopes 
for  their  success.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
steady  progress  on  the  Arms  control  plan- 
ning and  the  negotiating  front  can  be  pos- 
sible when  the  entire  lop  echelon  of  the 
Agency  has  been  replaced.  Its  role  In  the  ne- 
gotiations reduced,  and  its  budget  severely 
slashed  Even  though  Congress  has  been  able 
to  increase  ACDA's  research  budget  by  a 
modest  amount,  its  overall  reduced  budget 
will  mean  the  curtailment  or  elimination  of 
many  useful  projects  it  has  undertaken. 

Finally,  In  looking  at  the  balance  sheet  on 
arms  control  I  have  to  point  out.  there  Is  a 
very  Important  Item  on  the  agenda  which 
rarely  receives  adequate  attention:  the  com- 
prehensive test  ban. 

It's  high  time  we  took  the  step  of  opening 
negotiations  toward  a  CTB.  Earlier  this  year 
I  cosponsored  Senate  Resolution  67  calling 
for  such  negotiations.  TTie  measure  has 
cleared  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but 
has  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Issue  opened  now  with 
the  Administration  taking  a  vigorous  lead  in 
getting  these  negotiations  underway. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  grave  situation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

An  estimated  $4  billion  in  destroyed  armor, 
aircraft  and  sophisticated  electronic  equip- 
ment lies  rusting  in  the  Sinai.  We  and  the 
Russians  have  been  moving  quickly  to  re- 
equip  both  sides  with  the  Soviet  Union  out- 
pacing our  efforts. 

Few  would  argue  with  the  fact  that  Egypt 
is  more  heavily  armed  now  than  before  the 
war  Introducing  once  again  a  great  element 
of  instability. 

Becatise  of  this  situation  I  continue  to 
favor  continuing  Congressional  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  the  President's  request 
for  emergency  military  assistance  to  Isra*-! 

It  is  clear  that  Israel  simply  cannot  afford 
all  of  the  new  equipment  we  supplied  dur- 


ing the  October  war  as  well  as  material  now 
In  route.  But  far  more  important,  a  measur- 
ably weakened  Israel  only  seems  to  encour- 
age Arab  military  boldness  and  thereby  con- 
tributes to  dangerous  Instability  In  the  Mid- 
dle Blast. 

However,  unless  a  fair  and  lasting  political 
settlement  occurs,  this  new  equipment  may 
be  used  in  the  most  devastating  Arab-Israeli 
war  of  all.  This  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen. 

Reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  sent  nu- 
clear-capable missiles  Into  Egypt  during  the 
conflict,  and  may  have  sent  nuclear  war- 
heads for  them  as  well.  Introduce  an  ex- 
tremely serious  new  element  of  danger  Into 
the  situation.  We  do  not  know  If  the  nuclear 
warheads  were  actually  introduced,  or  if  so. 
If  they  are  still  there,  or  U  they  and  the  mis- 
siles remained  under  Russian  control. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
tually transferred  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  Egypt,  for  that  would  be  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Non-proliferation  Treaty,  which 
more  than  100  nations  have  signed,  and 
which  over  75  have  ratified. 

Under  the  Treaty,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
agreed  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to 
any  other  recipient  whatsoever.  Neverthe- 
less, the  situation  is  ambiguous.  Still  more 
disquieting  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Helkal,  the 
editor  of  Al  Ahram,  has  Issued  a  call  for 
Egypt  to  get  or  make  Its  own  atomic 
weapons. 

Egypt  has  signed  the  Non-ProUferation 
Treaty,  although  she  has  said  she  will  not 
ratify  it  until  Israel  (which  has  not  signed 
or  ratified  it)  does  so.  If  Egypt  is  now  ready 
to  renounce  the  Treaty  and  seek  a  nuclear 
capability  of  its  own,  this  is  bad  news  in- 
deed. Both  Egypt  and  Israel  would  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  by  signing  and  ratifying  the 
nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty. 

The  United  States  has  made  it  clear  that 
It  will  not  provide  nuclear  weapons  to  others. 
The  ambiguities  raised  about  Soviet  inten- 
tions demand  that  the  USSR  also  reaffirm  Its 
commitment,  made  under  the  Non-ProUfera- 
tion Treaty  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons 
to  others. 

Helkal's  call  for  Egj'ptian  nuclear  weapons 
suggests  that  he  at  least  thinks  that  intro- 
ducing such  weapons  Into  the  Middle  East 
will  enhance  Egypt's  security.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  will  diminish  the  security  of  both 
sides  and  raise  grave  risks  for  the  entire 
world.  What  will  enhance  security  is  for 
both  Egypt  and  Israel  to  sign  and  ratify  the 
Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty  at  onoe,  thereby 
renouncing  any  Intention  to  reply  on  nu- 
clear weapons  for  their  security. 

Two  developments   must   now   take   place. 

First,  the  cease-fire  agreement  and  the 
limited  direct  negotiations  which  are  now- 
taking  place  at  kilometer  101  must  be  ex- 
panded as  soon  as  possible  into  a  full-scale 
peace  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  and  perhaps  Syria 
would  be  a  major  step  forward. 

Secondly,  while  the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace 
conference  is  occurring,  a  sununit  confer- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  should  be  convened. 

Out  of  this  summit  meeting.  I  would  hope 
would  come  one  major  policy  declaration: 
A  commitment  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  take  the  lead  In  bringing 
about  an  au-ms  embargo  for  the  Middle  East 
by  the  nations  who  are  the  principal  sup- 
pliers of  modern  military  equipment.  The 
declaration  should  also  include  a  commit- 
ment to  prevent  any  further  buUd-up  of 
weaponry  In  the  Middle  East   area. 

Coupled  with  this  declaration  of  policy 
should  be  a  Joint  declaration  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  nation  which  Is  a  signatory  to  the 
nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  would  in- 
troduce nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  weapons 
technology   Into  the   Middle   East.  If  such 


weapons  or  technology  have  been  Introduced, 
they  should  be  immediately  withdrawn. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  a  responsibility  to  prevent  a  re- 
occurrence of  war  in  the  Middle  East.  But, 
a  political  settlement  resulting  from  direct 
negotiations  will  be  incomplete  as  long  as 
Egypt  and  Israel  know  that  the  supplies  of 
arn^fc  are  virtually  limitless. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union  abandon  their  allies. 
Nor  am  I  suggesting  that  the  security  ot 
either  Israel  or  Egypt  be  threatened  There 
can  be  no  peace  when  a  nation  believes  Its 
security  is  endangered. 

I  am  advocating,  however,  a  Joint  Soviet- 
American  declaration  which  will  halt  arms 
shipments  to  the  Middle  East  after  a  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  date  Is  certain. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  em- 
bargo? 

Militarily,  because  virtually  all  of  th» 
equipment  lost  in  the  war  has  now  or  wrill 
soon  be  replaced,  there  would  be  no  new 
threats  to  either  side. 

F^irthermore.  although  the  quality  of 
armaments  on  both  sides  Is  already  highly 
sophisticated,  It  would  prevent  the  Intro- 
duction of  still  more  advanced  types  of 
weapons  into  the  region. 

Finally,  it  would  provide  a  fresh  Impetus 
to  efforts  to  bring  a  political  settlement 
without  resorting  to  war. 

A  two-power  agreement  not  to  proliferate 
conventional  arms  into  the  Middle  East 
could  mark  the  beginning  of  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  runaway  arms  race  in  non-nuclear 
weapons  which  has  been  escalating  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

According  to  the  analysis  by  ACDA  In  the 
most  recent  "World  Military  Expenditures," 
since  1961  the  world  has  spent  over  (2  tril- 
lion on  military  security,  $216  billion  in  1971 
alone. 

Unless  the  two  principal  suppliers  take 
such  action  now,  other  countries  cannot  be 
encouraged  to  reduce  their  appetites  for 
arms. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  poor  and  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world  to  stop  squan- 
dering their  scarce  resources  on  arms.  They 
are  purchasing  arms  abroad  at  rates  far  ex- 
ceeding the  provision  of  development  assist- 
ance. The  billions  of  poor  and  hungry  of  this 
planet  want  this  msane  cycle  of  national 
Impoverishment,  death  and  destruction  to 
stop. 

But  our  nation  and  others  continue  to 
encourage  the  sale  of  arms  as  we  reduce 
foreign  aid. 

We  continue  to  deplore  the  arms  race 
while  doing  everything  possible  to  make  It 
easier  for  developing  nations  to  buy  arma- 
ments which  they  do  not  need. 

I  call  uf>on  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  to  propose  the  convening  of  a 
summit  meeting  wh'ch  could  finally  halt 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  so  that  Arab 
and  Jew  can  live  in  peace  and  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  can  be  further  diminished 

During  the  past  decade  we  have  witnessed 
considerable  progress  In  the  field  of  arms 
control. 

We  have  seen  how  policies  advocatmg  a 
sensible  and  coherent  approach  to  mutual 
arms  limitations  have  moved  from  the 
I>erlphery  to  the  very  center  of  relations 
among  the  great  powers.  And  public  accept- 
ance of  arms  control  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  has  Increased  in  the  era  from  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  to  SALT  n. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  must  avoid  the 
temptation  to  abandon  our  efforts  in  the 
face  of  increasing  economic  and  political 
tensions  among  nations  large  and  small.  I 
realize  that  these  new  tensions  will  only  ex- 
acerbate the  reliance  of  some  on  greater  mili- 
tary security  as  a  hedge  against  Increasing 
economic  and  political  LnstabUity. 

But  we  must  expand  our  "beginnings"  of 
the  past  decade  so  that  nations  no  longer 
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miM«  r«JT  cm.  military  force  to  resorre  their     <Jem*n<f  In  .ddltlon  to  itt  being  a  price  that  decent  wa«e— *hould  be  an  examnle  to 

dlflereoce..  can  be  p*j«l  onli  at  the  expenfie  oX  a  third  all  of  U5  in  public  Itfe 

__^.^^^^^^_^_  P»rty — a  sltuatton  andeslrable  on  orlnctple.           »„j  v.,,  ,„._„, w, ,».„     .   w»        j  .. 

^^^^^^^  reputBess  of  the  rtghta  and  wrings  of  th«;         And  hia  remarks  on  the  right  and  the 


KR\B    OIL    EMBARGO 

Mr  JAVrre.  Mr  PresideTit.  Georre  F. 
Xennan  te  one  of  omt  most  n<>(<»<J  diplo- 
Biat  and  scholar  whose  works  have  con- 
trilrated  greatly  to  o'lr  foreign  policy  over 
the  last  25  years.  I  believe  his  comment* 
oiu  Uie  w;Miiaui  oi  reU^iioe  cku  Arab  aU 
are  moat  cotteui  m\\^  eftpet:iaU>  pertuieut 
at  UiLs  tuiie  o!  ^l>^ruce  and  rethinking 
of  OUT  basic  assumptions  about  energy 
policy  and  foreiim  poOry 

I  a^k  unantmotw  rijrsent  that  Mr. 
Kennan's  arttrle  m  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  2,  1973.  on  this  subject  be 
printed  m  ttie  Rzcoro. 

Tliere  b€in«  no  objecti<»,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  m  tbe  Recoka, 
as  follows 

And  Thanx  Toit  Vebt   Mtttk 
(By  George  P.  Eennan) 

P»iiicrr«*».  N.J.-  On  No».  17.  1973,  The 
New  York  Times  carried  a  star;,  (rota  a 
Wafihla£:ton  corrcspoiuleat,  based  largely  on 
btatexBoats  oX  the  President,  coucctulu^ 
speculation  that  the  Arab  oU  Aaobargo  oia 
shipjoenu  to  this  couutry  might  sooa  card — - 
that  the  Arab  goveroxaeuts,  or  at  least  cer- 
tain qX  thenk,  might  aoon  "relent"  and  resume 
the  shipment  of  oil  to  this  country. 

The  story  contained  no  hint  that  Ln  such 
a  case  the  United  States  would  not  gratefully 
accept  the  renewed  shipments,  it  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  has*  reflected  an  assumption 
on  the  part  of  various  highly  placed  people 
that  the  tJnlted  States  would  do  ;ust  that. 

TTils  assumption  causes  me,  as  one  who 
was  once  moderately  Involved  in  the  plan- 
ning of  national  policy,  no  smaTI  measxue  of 
am^azemrnt.  f  voxild  have  thought  that  if 
the  events  of  recent  weeks  had  taught  us 
anything  at  ail.  it  would  have  t»een  the  dan- 
ger of  allowing  ourselves  to  remain  unduly 
dependent  upon  foreign  suppliers  for  raw 
materials  vrtal  to  the  continued  prosperity 
of  OTTT  society,  especially  when  It  la  a  case 
of  suppliers  who  are  obviously  not  tacHned 
to  arknowletfgp  the  responsibility  they  as- 
ST>me  when  '.tiry  permit  great  Industrial  na- 
tloRS  to  become  dependent  upon  thens  In 
this  manner,  and  who  feel  they  have  no  rea- 
son to  respect  our  intereste. 

PM<ie^ar»y  is  this  a  lesBon  to  be  pondered 
when  It  relates  to  the  Saudi  Arabians.  It  » 
otrr\o\m  that  the  Or^remment  of  that  coun- 
try already  has  far  more  foreign  currency 
tta»  it  Midi  or  roxild  even  use  to  any  par- 
ticularly go<iU  effect  This  has  two  connota- 
tions tha',  should  etMicem  us 

Fw-t,  we  ^ou'.d  r>f1ert  whether  we  wish, 
on  pruveipl*"  to  place  more  money  In  the 
tiiuitiM  Of  people  who  are  unlikely  to  use  It  to 
any  good  porpoee 

Second.  :t  n.eaiia  that  the  money  with 
which  we  would  c*-  paying  tor  further  ship- 
ments of  Saudi  AraJBlan  oU  would  ba  casca- 
ilai;y  v;i'.  .'.el'-s.s  m  iheLr  eyes.  They  could  see 
th«a«  ahipaaeikis.  In  the  ctrcumetaivce.s.  on:y 
aa  a  form  of  charity  on  their  part  or  as  a 
Gueans  uti  a:>«urui^  future  aruta  iihipmi:  i^ta. 

EilUer  allernauv*  is  uxuleamtiie  the  char- 
ity, Decauas  it  represents  a  p^ior  pt;g  on  which 
to  hiuig  the  security  of  ih«  supply  of  a  com- 
modity viuU  t£>  the  stability  o/  a  country's 
economic  life,  the  assuring  rf  arm  ship- 
ments, because  if  the  goverumeut  we  have  to 


matter,  it  is  one  that  promises  no  secure  re- 
turn, for  the  payment  of  it  would  leave  us 
no  fees  helpless  and  vulnerable  tomorrow 
than  wr  »r^  today  If  It  should  be  demon- 
strated that  we  could  be  successfully  whlp- 
aatwed  by  one  such  demand,  we  would  be 
naive  to  suppose  that  we  would  not  sooo  be 
faced  with  others. 

The  relatively  mtrMir  adjustment  we  wutild 
be  ohltjred  to  make  In  order  to  get  along 
wKhont  Arab  oil.  or  at  least  without  the  oil 
of  tiiose  who  have  cut  us  off  at  the  present 
)Tin<-ture  slioiflfl  be  seen  only  as  a  beginning 
on  a  mv>eh  wider  process  of  seff-emanctpa- 
tl«M  from  A-pendence  on  forelpn -controlled 
sources  of  enerry  which  we  ought  arryway  to 
Be  piottlm;  in  hand,  with  vlgwr  and  determl- 
natWTi    at  thte  stage  In  oirr  national  life. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  we  were  kicked 
into  such  «  beslnnlnj?  If  we  qiiaH  at  this 
Minor  Inoon'.-enleiioe.  n  will  be  a  bad  omen 
for  r,ur  prospect.-*  for  coping  with  the  larger 
probieni  for  it  will  m«>an  »hat  mir  addiction 
U)  the  vasta^  of  fmr^y  partl.-ularly  thrrmgh 
th*  medlMHti  of  the  automoWle.  Is  so  abject 
that  -^  prefer  to  face  the  loss  of  •  eonslder- 
afci-"  Dortit  a  of  our  Independenoe  of  policy 
rattier  "hAn  mak--  even  a  minor  effort  to 
overcoiiic  the  addictloe  This  would  represent 
a  humiliation  which  earlier  American  states- 
■Mn  wootd  nerer  have  accepted,  and  for 
wh.ch  future  cener  itlons  of  Americans 
wouid  be  unlikely  to  fi>re1»e  us 

These  obwrvatioits  flow  from  no  hostility 
toward  tl.e  .4rAb«  •,\i.>T  are  they  meant  as  a 
commentary  on  the  rtghts  and  wrongs  of 
tkeir  conOtet  with  the  I.sraeHs  One  can  tm- 
darstand  that  certain  of  them  have  their 
own  problems  and  feel  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  an  hlstors-al  lnj\istlce  for  the  rem- 
edy of  whH-h  all  means  are  fair  But  Justice 
la  not  an  luvartwble  feature  of  International 
Mfe.  nor  1«  It  always  easy  to  determine  to 
everyone's  satisfaction  And  a  relationship 
of  one-elded  dependence,  which  one  of  the 
parties  has  shown  Itself  quite  ready  to  ex- 
ploU  for  ulterior  political  purposes,  provide 
a  poor  foundation  on  which  to  build  for  the 
future 

TTieT<»  are  limes  In   International  life,   no 


duty  of  religions  leaders  to  speak  out 
shotiltl  be  heeded  as  well  by  those  of  us 
who  have  been  elected  to  serve  the  public 
interest. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unaninwus  con- 
sent, tiial  an  article  froni  the  Minne- 
apcbs  Tribtuie  of  November  IS,  entitled 
"Archbishijp  Defends  Parsh  Protest  Sup- 
port" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

ASCHBKHOP   DEPaNaa    Fsbah    PaOTEST 

SCIPPOBT 

Washiwotow,  DC — Strpport  of  the  na- 
tional boycott  of  Parah  slacks  and  Jeans  by 
some  Roman  Catholic  bishops  was  defended 
Monday  by  Archbishop  Leo  Byrne  as  part 
of  a  "long  and  respected  tradition"  of  the 
church. 

In  reaffirming  his  position,  the  St.  Paul- 
Mluiieapolis  archbishop  coadiulor  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Ifatlonal  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  took  Issue  with  columnist 
William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  The  nationally  syndi- 
cated writer  had  said  the  boycott  of  "Parah 
products  has  become  the  new  thing  to  do 
among  the  restlessly  Indignant." 

The  clergyman.  In  a  statement  distributed 
at  the  Conference  of  Bishops  In  Washington, 
said  "ObTlously,  a  bishop  cannot  speak  out 
on  every  issue  of  social  injustice.  But  some 
Issues  are  of  such  magnitude  that  actlou 
becomes  necessary" 

TTie  archbishop  said  Buckley's  argument 
echoed  that  of  Willie  Parah,  who  heads  the 
corporation,  and  a  publication  written  by 
Dr  Paul  Newton  Poling  entitled  "Pbr  the 
Defense  of  Farah  Workers." 

He  said  Buckley  "also  Ignores  the  fact  that 
Mr  Farah  still  refuses  to  abide  by  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  order  to  bargain  with 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica as  the  result  of  an  election  In  197fl  won 
by  the  union." 

Archbishop  Byrne  also  cited  an  "elaborate 
and  careful  Interview-study  of  nearly  2.000 
Parah    workers    and    strikers"    by    EI    Paso 


lev»    ha:;  In  personal  affairs,  when  it  becomes     Bishop  Sidney  Metzger   In  relating  some   of 


pcwstb.e  to  live  satisfactorily  with  people 
only  when  one  has  demonstrated  the  capac- 
ity to  (ire  without  them:  and  this  would 
seem  to  tw  one  of  those  times. 

The  day  may  well  come — let  us  hope  that 
It  will — when  we  have  been  able  to  create. 
In   o«e   way   or   another,   sufficient   bargain- 


the  workers'  grlerances 


THE  RIGHT  TO  OWN  GOLD 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  on  two 
occasions  this  year  tfie  Senate  has  passed 


mg  power  to  deal   with   our   Arab   friends     measures  ending  discrimination  against 

all  American  citizens  who  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  own  gold  UnXortu- 
natelj-.  our  House  rolleagties  have  not 
seen  fit  to  follow  this  example  althotigh 
we  were  succe-ssful  m  legislating  author- 
ity for  the  Pre.sident  to  set  a  d.»te  errtain 
for  the  private  ownership  of  gold  if  in 
his  determination  economic  conditions 
warrant  It 

The  battle  for  private  ownership  of 
gold,  Mr.  President,  will  continue  so  that 
American  citizens  can  have  tlie  same 
rights  as  citizens  of  more  than  70  coun- 
tries in  the  world  I  have  fought  for  10 
years  to  restore  this  right  whit h  was  la-t 
in  the  early  1930s,  and  for  4»  years  Treas- 
ury has  led  the  opposition.  I  have  felt 


onee  again  on  even  terms  and  against  a 
background  of  mutual  respect  But  this 
day  otrrlously,  will  not  be  soon  In  coming. 
Until  It  comes,  let  us  treat  them  with 
courtesy  and  with  no  111  feeling;  but  If  faced 
with  offers  to  resume  the  sort  of  shipments 
of  which  we  are  now  being  so  usefully  (for 
tts)  deprlred,  let  us  thank  them  very  much 
and  tell  them  frankly  that  we  have  ways  of 
assuring  the  continued  functioning  of  our 
national  economy  that  are  less  costly  In 
terms  of  our  International  position,  of  the 
Independence  of  our  national  policy,  and  of 
our  own  self-respect 


ARCHBISHOP  BYRNT; 

Mr    MONDALE     Mr    President     a-;   a 
do  with  here  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  to  us     religious  leader  and  a  deeply  concerned     and  continue  to  feel  that  Tteasur>'s  op- 

^  -     ._,  ,....   ._    .^._    -^       .  ,  ..J.      .  .     ,.,  .        .  position  is   unwarranted  and  its  objec- 


tlia  sort  af  injury  implicit  in  tiiis  abrupt 
with  hold  lug  of  oil  shipments,  what  assui- 
ance  can  we  have  that  arms  placed  in  Us 
hands  would  always  b«  used  for  purpoaes  any 
more  compatible  with  our  Lnteresta. 

Today,  of  course,  a  further  price  is  tieiug 
asked  of  us;  a  political  price:  and  tii«  nature 
of  it  Is  such  that  we  ought  fervently  to  wish 
that  we  ought  not  again  be  placed  in  a  posl- 


and  committed  citizen.  Archbishop  Leo 
Byrne  of  Mtnneapolis  has  long  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  social 
justice. 

His  support  for  the  Farah  workers — 
badly  paid  women  £Lnd  men  seeking  oolj 
to  overcome  generations  of  discrimina- 
tion  against   Spanish-surnamed    Amer- 


tions  based  on  speculation  in  the  market- 
place ignore  the  important  lact  tliat 
Aiuerican  eitizen.s  are  being  denied  a 
right  and  privilege  available  to  many  for- 
eign citizens  The  fact  l.s  that  the  his- 
torical circumstjinces  leading  to  restric- 
tions on  the  ownership  of  gold  are  no 
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tion  where  we  are  vulnerable  to  this  sort  of     leans  through  the  right  to  bargain  for  a     longer   in    force.   By   legislation   we    no 


longer  require  gold  to  back  printed  dol- 
lars, and  dollars  are  no  longer  convertible 
into  gold.  This  demonetization  places 
gold  in  the  same  category  as  scrap  steel, 
pork  bellies,  and  other  commodities,  and 
.should  be  available  for  ownership. 

Recently,  Dr.  Henry  Jarecki  of  the 
Mocatta  Metals  Corp.  made  some  com- 
nients  about  the  current  situation  rela- 
tive to  gold  owTiership,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  his 
views.  I  think  he  has  laid  to  rest  some 
of  the  erroneous  thinking  about  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  gold  ownership  and  I 
urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  continue 
to  support  the  battle  to  restore  first-class 
rights  to  American  citizens.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
news  release  of  Dr.  Jarecki's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

leadu4c  oold  and  silver  bullion  dealer 
Predicts  Lifting  Ban  on  American  Citi- 
zens Owning  Oolo  Will  Strengthen  U.S. 
Dollar 

Dr.  Henry  Q.  Jarecki.  Chairman  of  Mocatta 
Metals  Corporation,  America's  largest  gold 
and  sliver  bullion  dealer,  declared  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  American  Metal  Market  Oold 
and  Sliver  Porum  today  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment's recently  announced  plan  to  permit 
U.S.  citizens  to  own  gold  would  strengthen 
the  U.S.  dollar  and  provide  the  American 
government  with  an  unparalleled  Instrument 
of  monetary  policy. 

Dr.  Jarecki  pointed  out  that  relatively 
little  gold  hoarding  takes  place  In  countries 
which,  like  the  United  States,  have  had  little 
experience  with  runaway  inflation  and 
whose  citizens  are  on  the  whole  not  trying 
to  hide  assets  from  a  tax-hungry  or  otherwise 
oppressive  government  For  the  first  several 
months  after  trading  is  permitted  in  the 
United  States  purchases  might  be  heavy,  he 
said,  but  they  would  soon  taper  off  to  quite 
modest  proportions  as  was  the  case  In  Japan 
when  that  country  lifted  Its  gold  ban  In 
April  of  this  year. 

S[>eaklng  before  150  bankers,  investment 
advisors,  mining  executives  and  metal  mer- 
chants at  the  annual  forum.  Dr.  Jarecki  said 
that  Americans  sue  currently  believed  to  own 
approximately  $6  billion  worth  of  gold  il- 
legally and  expressed  doubt  that  making 
ownership  legal  would  greatly  add  to  this 
amount.  He  noted  that  the  restoration  of 
legal  ownership  might  well  Increase  the  con- 
fidence of  the  rest  of  the  world  In  the  paper 
dollar  when  it  became  clear  that  American 
citizens  were  not  rushing  to  swap  their  dol- 
lars for  gold. 

Dr.  Jarecki.  who  Is  also  a  Director  of 
Mocatta  &  Ooldsmid  Limited,  bullion  dealer 
in  Loudon  since  1684,  then  turned  to  the 
effect  of  free  gold  ownership  on  the  tradi- 
tional alternatives  to  gold  Investment,  say- 
ing that  legalized  gold  trading  might  lead 
some  U.S.  Investors  to  turn  away  from  gold 
mliUng  shares,  silver  bullion,  and  silver  fu- 
tures. Pointing  out  that  the  gold  price  has 
for  the  past  six  to  twelve  months  tended  to 
move  up  whenever  the  U.S.  stock  market 
moved  down,  he  felt  that  this  pattern  was 
unlikely  to  continue  indefinitely  and  that  no 
clear  pattern  one  way  or  another  would  be 
exerted  on  stock  market  behavior.  He  said 
that  the  experience  In  Prance  and  other 
countries  where  both  gold  and  gold  coins 
are  freely  traded  suggested  that  speculators 
and  Investors  would  show  Increasing  Interest 
In  the  acquisition  of  gold  coins  which  he 
described  an  "tieautlful,  easily  transportable, 
easily  recognizable,  small  units  of  known 
weight  and  assay,  whose  counterfeiting  Is 
prone  to  penalties  all  over  the  world  ".  The 
former  Yale  psychiatrist  turned  bullion  deal- 
er said  that  the  "convenience  yield"  of  gold 


coins  might  be  considered  to  be  the  "encap- 
sulation of  bewilderment  and  temporary  re- 
spite from  existential  despair". 

Commenting  on  the  effect  on  the  U.S. "a 
monetary  posture,  he  expressed  his  view  that 
open  market  operations  In  gold  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  which  the 
latter  would  offer  domestic  and  foreign  cen- 
tral bank  gold  for  sale  to  the  United  States 
citizens  would  dampen  Inflation  and  offer 
the  U.S.  government  an  "unparalleled  instru- 
ment of  monetary  policy"  with  which  to  reg- 
ulate the  money  supply  and  insulate  domes- 
tic monetary  policy  from  international  capi- 
tal movements.  He  predicted  that  this  activ- 
ity would  establish  what  he  called  a  "tri- 
angular harmony"  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Boards  money,  bond,  and  gold  oper- 
ations. The  Importance  of  this  approach  to 
gold  sales  was  underlined  In  his  comment 
that  If  American  citizens  ptuchased  their 
gold  abroad,  it  would  have  a  negative  influ- 
ence on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and 
fuel  Inflation,  the  more  so  if  the  European 
Economic  Community  simultaneously  reval- 
ued its  official  holdings  upward  for  all  this 
together  would  create  a  massive  international 
capital  base. 

Pointing  out  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
already  authorized  the  President  In  his  dis- 
cretion to  permit  the  domestic  ownership  of 
gold  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  announced  the  current  Administration's 
Intention  to  use  this  authority,  Dr,  Jarecki 
stated  that  he  considered  "the  remonetiza- 
tlon  of  paper  money"  likely,  and  concluded 
that  gold  Is  not  an  enemy  of  the  dollar  but 
that  a  return  to  it  would  strengfthen  the  U.S. 


THE  VISIT  OF   MR    CEAUSESCU  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  the 
presence  in  our  countrj'  for  the  second 
time  of  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
State  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania, Mr.  Nicolae  Ceausescu,  is  a  most 
welcome  event.  Indeed,  as  the  United 
States  approaches  the  200th  anniversary 
of  its  own  independence,  it  is  altogether 
fitting  that  we  give  appropriate  recogni- 
tion to  the  uniquely  independent  role 
which  Romania  has  assumed  among  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe — an  inde- 
pendence which  has  a  number  of  dimen- 
sions, political,  economic,  and  humani- 
tarian. 

It  is  Romania's  independence  of  politi- 
cal action  which  has  been  most  evident  to 
the  American  people  in  recent  years.  In 
1968,  the  voice  of  Romania  stood  out  in 
defense  of  liberty  during  the  oppressive 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Romania  has  declined  to  invite 
Warsaw  Pact  troops  into  its  territory  for 
military  maneuvers.  Romania  alone 
among  the  Comecon  countries  recognizes 
and  maintains  good  relations  with  Israel. 
Romania's  diplomatic  skills  and  good  of- 
fices have  been  instrumental  in  arranging 
promising  meetings  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

Perhaps  less  known  to  the  American 
people  is  the  economic  dimension  of  Ro- 
mania's independence,  a  dimension  which 
holds  the  promise  of  much  mutual  bene- 
fit to  the  peoples  of  both  nations,  Ro- 
mania has  actively  and  with  resolution 
sought  both  to  develop  its  internal  econ- 
omy and  to  become  an  important  and 
valuable  member  of  the  world's  economic 
community.  Thus  Romania  in  1971  be- 
came the  flrst  Comecon  country  in  recent 
years  to  become  a  member  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and 
in  December  of  1972  the  first  Comecon 


member  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetai-y  Fund.  Similarly. 
Romania  was  the  first  Comecon  country 
to  negotiate  trade  preferences  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  While  80  to 
90  percent  of  Romania's  foreign  trade 
during  the  1950's  was  with  Comecon 
members,  the  current  figure  is  only  50 
percent,  a  concrete  indication  of  its 
avowed  intent  to  gain  and  maintain  eco- 
nomic independence. 

A  third  dimension  of  Romania's  in- 
dependence is  evident  in  Its  demonstrated 
concern  for  humanitarian  principles.  In 
addition  to  its  even-handed  treatment  of 
its  own  emigres.  Romania,  without  public 
fanfare,  has  regularly  provided  assist- 
ance to  emigres  from  other  covmtries^ 
passing  through  Romania,  including  So- 
viet Jews. 

These  political,  economic,  and  hu- 
manitarian dimensions  of  Romanian  in- 
dependence are  only  a  part  of  Romania's 
efforts  to  expand  its  role  within  the 
world  economic  community.  Since  Presi- 
dent Ceausescu's  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1970,  his  country  has  made 
great  strides — unprecedented  among  the 
Comecon  nations — to  facilitate  foreign 
investment  within  Romania  and  to  de- 
velop joint  ventures  with  foreign  con- 
cerns in  the  developing  countries.  In  early 
1971,  the  Romanian  Foreign  Trade  Act 
was  adopted,  abrogating  earlier  restric- 
tive legislation  and  for  the  first  time  pro- 
viding clear  legislative  authority  for  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  trade  and  in- 
vestment. In  late  1972.  two  additional 
laws,  the  Decree  on  Joint  Companies  and 
the  Tax  Decree,  provided  the  general 
framework  within  which  Romania  and 
foreign  investors  are  now  able  to  fashion 
joint  projects  in  the  fields  of  industry, 
agriculture,  tourism,  and  the  like. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  first  American 
beneficiary  of  the  new  legislation  en- 
tered into  a  joint  venture  with  Ro- 
mania— the  first  with  any  Comecon 
country — for  the  manufacture  of  com- 
puter-related hardware,  a  project  wliich 
involves  an  initial  investment  of  $4  mil- 
lion. Total  output  for  the  first  5  years 
of  this  project  is  expected  to  exceed  $15,- 
000,000.  Since  that  time  another  Ameri- 
can company  has  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  Romania  to  construct  and 
provide  know-how  for  a  400.000-square 
foot,  $75  million  radial  lire  plant.  Many 
other  American  companies  have  shown 
keen  interest  in  investing  jointly  with 
Romania  in  mutually  beneficial  projects. 

I  might  add  that  the  United  States  and 
Romania  are  expected  soon  to  conclude 
a  treaty  for  the  prevention  of  double 
taxation.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  Romania  was  the  first  Comecon 
country  to  purchase  U.S.  aircraft,  a  $40 
milhon  passenger  plane  transaction. 

These  actions  by  Romania  were  en- 
couraged— and  reciprocated — by  steps 
which  the  United  States  has  taken  to 
facilitate  close  economic  ties  between  the 
two  countries.  In  May  of  1971.  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  eased  restric- 
tions upon  American  exf>orts  to  Romania, 
as  well  as  to  Poland,  by  permitting  a 
greater  variety  of  products  to  be  ex- 
ported to  those  countries  under  general 
license.  In  November  of  1971.  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  was  authorized  to  partici- 
pate in  financing  exports  to  Romania,  In 
fact,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  in  con- 
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junction  with  private  banks,  will  flnanre 
the  radial  tire  project  I  have  mentioned 
and  whieh  1b  expected  to  buy  {3.5  million 
worth  of  equipment  aiMl  maehinery  from 

As  of  Apnl  of  th;.-  .♦■ar.  ttie  Eximbank 
had  extended  orer  $80  million  in  credtts 
to  finance  U  S.  exports  to  Romania  BiCRt 
recentlT  m  April  of  ihis  v^ar  ,i  bilateral 
agreement  between  t\\^  VniU^d  States 
and  Romania  was  .^ier)*"d  m  Bu< Iwirest. 
enabliniF  the  Oversea*  Private  Invest- 
ment cartioration  to  provide  political  risk 
in  vestment  in.«urarce  and  ftnanctng  to 
US    tnve<iVi)rs  m  Riimania 

While  the«f'  •stt'iiK  have  been  positive 
ones  -'artjciiar  ;:  -onnection  with  U  S. 
iir-p.^tment  in  }Uir.  mia,  the  United 
Suites  has  not  tip  :^^  n.i-.v  taken  compara- 
ble action  to  facilitate  Romanian  imports 
into  thiB  country  Thus,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  drannattc  rise  in  trade  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Romania,  from 
ab<  ut  jn3  :iiinion  in  1§«9  to  over  $100 
mill  ion  in  1972.  American  exports  to 
Romaria  have  generally  exceeded  Amer- 
ican mnp.  rts  from  Romania  by  more 
than  3  t.i  I  Since  Romania's  cur- 
rency ;s  not  convertible,  it  must  generate 
hard  currencv  through  exports,  thereby 
enabling  R^maiii  i  '<i  Tnjrcl.a.'*  more  of 
the  Annenciui  sikxIs  :t,  'iffHiR  for  economic 
an«l  teehi'.ologx-a;  !evpK)pmenU  To  do  ao 
recjuirps  7vrTwt\  ii  >>f  the  PTi^ting  dlserlml- 
natiirv  tar.ffs  which  applv  Ui  Romanian 
inr.x)rt ;  ii,to  lhii>  countr>-  Unless  this  Is 
dor-iC  ' ne  Lir^sent  trruic  imbalaive  will 
cimiir.  le  ir.d  r-vorely  re>trkl  any  fur- 
ther df'velopmp'nt  f>i  e<  onomic  p)artner- 
ship  be' wee:-,  nur  ''oun'n<»^ 

I  therefore  rlrmiy  :inpc»rt  tiie  commit- 
ment iif  '.he  United  States  to  nondis- 
criminal  rv  tariff  treatment  of  Ro- 
mar.ia,  j  .'st  ,vs  we  have  extetxied  such 
treatmf"rr.  to  t'olat  J  a:xl  Yagosisyte.  In 
fa<  :  the  RomKina  Trade  Act  of  1973,  now 
peniling  bfforp  C'-t.^tpk".  ;n  --.milar  forms 
in  S  U»^-  HT  193:  an.i  HR  2304.  Ls 
desienei!  u^  rlo  'ist  that  In  granting 
mo*^t-favurpd  r.itirn  status  to  Romania, 
the  United  SUitfs  wi.l  be  furthering  the 
caust^  nf  wurid  ;i«»a<  »  aiu)  'he  fr>etiom 
and  eontiriued  !nr!e{-)e!Hienre  of  Romania. 
not  bv  >;ine!!nE  it  nit  for  special  treat- 
m«>nt  b»it  by  permitting  it  to  compete  on 
the  ba.«H  of  an  e<iuaHty  whleh  through 
it.t  own  initiatives  it  has  richly  earned. 


WATERGATE  RESOLDTIONS  ADOPT- 
ED BY  BAR  OF  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  Presiiient  the  Asso- 
ctatloi  o:  the  Bar  i '.  the  C'Vv  of  Ni-w 
York,  ^ne  of  ;ne  ^cudinit  bar  ijrovips  m 
the  coiir.tr?  .^las  ;iLav»d  a  pivotal  ro'.e  u: 
mobilizing  the  re.-*p<inae  of  the  Jesjai  com- 
mumlv  to  the  "remet.dous  challenge  to 
the  teeai  -ivstem  pcsed  by  the  Watergate 
affai' 

On  Ni  veir.  rier  7  ■.97?  the  executive 
corrvmjttee  of  the  asso<iation  adopted 
l*o  res(Jutiot.s  ;>ertalnli.i{  to  Watei-gate 
deahng  with  .mpeachmeT.t  i  ro«'eedinK.'- 
in  the  House  and  with  the  aopoin'.ni'Ti' 
by  the  court,  -a  bill  wh.rh  1  Rjpnot 
oi  m  .ndf'pendent  ^pe<  ;al  prnpemf^ir  I 
beheve  my  colJeagiies  ^?houl<;  be  madf 
awotce    ii   these  ;mvx>rtant   reNolutaon.* 

I  ask  uranimoiis  c«nser,t  that  the  brit; 
of  the  res<ihiiion  be  printed  ui  thf 
Rac<«s. 


There  beln«  no  objection,  Jie  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Regoro.  as  fallows : 

Th*  AsaocuTuiif  or  rax  BiUt 

cr  THS  Ctrr  or  New  Youi, 

.Vei*  r«r».  N.y. 
T9  Mrmben  of  the  Confrtaa 

On  Ko'veinbcr  7,  id73.  the  BxecutWe  Com- 
anltte*  Mtopted  th»  (oUontng  resolutions 
whkJi  state  Lbe  poeitMin  of  the  Association 
on  two  sigiuflcant  soc&iled  Watergate' 
questioua. 

Beaolved  tiiat  The  .Association  oi  ih*  Bar 
of  the  Ctty  of  N«w  York  appxovea  ftiid  sup- 
ports the  actioQ  taken  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  fi«-vre?*-iit mves  tt.i 
inveetl^te  whether  or  not  inn  fatume.l  pro- 
ceedings ftbould  tie  inauiuted  agiiiiiSt  the 
Preaktent  of  the  Uiuied  diAics  bei'»usc  of  the 
public  iaaportam-e  oi  this  tasue.  we  urge  tiiat 
the  Committee  report  Its  concluslona  al  the 
earliest  prscUcable  tuoo*. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Resohred  that  The  .Association  of  tt»«  Bar  ol 
ttie  CUy  of  New  Tork  supports  action  by  the 
Congrrcs  to  enact  legtsiattoa  which  will  pro- 
vide for  a  Special  Prosecutor  who  will  be  ta- 
depen^eot  of  the  Whlto  House  and  o*  the 
Department  of  Jiistlce.  who  will  be  sppoiatetl 
by  f/ie  Court!  and  who  wUI  investigate  and 
proaecute  possible  violations  of  law  and  oRt- 
rlal  mlscoD4tuct  in  connection  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  1973  Presidential  election  and 
other  possible  lUeBtal  or  ofTk-tal  mtsconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  PresldeDt.  the  White  Ilouae 
Staff  or  Presidential  appointees 

Further  resolved  that  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution Is  not  Intended  to  reflect  upon  the 
personal  Integrity  and  competence  of  Mr. 
JaworsU,  appointed  on  November  5.  i»73  as 
Special  Prooecutor  la  the  Department  of 
Justice,  but  solely  to  reflect  the  views  of 
the  AsMCiatlon  that  Independence  of  the 
Ottee  o(  tbe  Special  Prosecutor  from  the  Ex- 
ecatlve  branch  Is  asseiatlai. 

The  ExecuUve  Committee  beUeves  that  It 
Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  country  that  the 
actloris  caned  for  by  these  resolutions  be 
carried  out  without  delay 

OaviLu:  H.  ScmiA.  Jr.. 

Prexideaf. 
LcsLiE   H.   Aaes, 
Ciiairnaa  o/  t/"  Executive  Cofnmittee. 


LOSS  OP  RAIL  SERVICE 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  MinneapoUa  Star 
last  week  about  the  proposed  abandon - 
tnenl  ol  rail  .servue  between  St  flair 
and  Aibr'rt  l^ea  Mmn  Written  by  .John 
Carman,  it  expiain.s  how  local  rommuni- 
ties.  busuies.«ie<,  and  t.ne  Miniiesoia  Pub- 
lic Ser\ ;  e  Commi&sion  V.ive  joiiiMl  to 
fight  the  propostd   aijandonmei.t 

A  loss  of  i-Bil  service  ■»ouiri  result  in 
extrer:  eiy  lugh  >  .-^ts  U)  local  i  ommuiu- 
tie.«;  Kor  ►'xampie,  it  would  cost  .ui  e^U- 
materi  IS  rniilicn  m  upgrade  local  fajth- 
ways  to  a  i*-U3n  r.trrymg  i  apar ity  In 
contrsLsi.  ra:lroed  oJticial.s  e^Unuite  that 
%2  mii.K;n  wouul  n<  .'equired  to  replace 
rail  tics  -ind  to  nia^e  t;if:  inu'rovements 
to  continie  r.ui     jieratnin."! 

One  local  !iii!-.r)erman.  .VI.-  Chijck 
Schui>t)e  pointed  out  trial  his  business 
woniil  na-ve  to  pu.v  .in  additional  $40  per 
the  laand  i«>t  of  lumber  Uj  ha .  e  his 
prudui-Ls  -nipp»d  b%  Iruflc.s  rather  ttian 
oy    rxil 

V.ie  Milwai.tee  Road  br  aich  liiif 
serve*  ^.ve  cor:mi;ni?ie5  m  scuilierr 
MiiJ>e»*j"a  It  IS  onlv  one  >  1  manv  lin^-s 
wbK'h  maT  be  lest  to  niial  AnierK  a  im- 
le»«  act  too   w   taken  to   preR*>rve   ("♦•rvice 

Kenator  MimFiiaKY  ai.d  I  havp  intro- 
diKed  t«o  ajnmdinenLs  to  the  Mui«,est 


and  Northea,st  Rail  Pvsteni«:  Development 
Act,  One  would  d^^iarp  a  2-year  mora- 
torium on  rural  rail  abandnnments.  Our 
secono  ameminient  would  establish  an 
Independent  ninil  rail  tran.«;ix>rtation 
planning  commission  to  .'itudy  and  de- 
velop solutions  to  the  transportation 
problems  of  niral  communities. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is 
currently  niepting  in  executive  .session 
on  the  Northeast  rail  crisis  In  working 
on  legislation  to  meet  tlie  tr-m.-^porta- 
tion  needs  of  the  Northea-'^t  corridor,  I 
am  hopeful  that  tiie  committee  will  con- 
sider the  pres,>iinK  tmnsijortation  crisig 
facing  rural  communities  in  all  other 
sections  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President  as  evidence  of  the  need 
for  action  to  preserve  rural  rail  service, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  last  Wednesday's  Minneapolis  Star 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
Five  Rcrai.  Communtties  Facing  Transpobta- 

TioN  Cbisis — Raujioao  Asks  Permission  to 

Drop  Service 

(By  John  Carman) 

St  Clair.  Mlnn. — No  one  could  mistake 
tb«  shaclc  at  the  end  of  'he  Milwaukee  Road 
braxich  line  here  for  Ora.'id  central  Station. 

It  has  a  wooden  floor  worn  from  the  boots 
of  fanners.  In  the  center  of  the  floor  there 
is  a  lopalded  easy  chair,  and  In  the  corner  an 
old  Prlgldalre  stocked  with  soft  drinlu! 

I"hc  shack  Is  local  head(|iiartern  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  .Association, 
the  point  where  so^bearus  and  corn  rattle  ott 
In  rail  cars  toward  Albcr-  Lea  and  stops  be- 
yond, wber^  frelzht^  airne  rarrvin^;  ferti- 
lizer, lumber  and  other  materiuls 

Last  Jan  3!  the  .Milwaukee  Road  filed 
notice  with  the  Intir^tatc  Commerce  Com- 
mission (ICC)  that  It  wanted  to  abandoa 
the  41 -mile  branch  line  and  forget  about  S"t. 
Clair  and  four  other  tiny  communities  that 
straddle  the  tracks. 

The  announcement  came  as  no  surprise. 
"There's  been  talk  for  several  years,"  Howard 
Fltzloff,  manager  of  the  St.  Clair  terminal, 
says  matter -of-factly. 

Since  1970.  moreover,  various  railroads 
have  abandoned  an  estimated  7,800  miles  of 
track  In  rur^i  America  Abandonments  cur- 
rently proposed  In  Minnesota  add  up  to  99 
miles  of  track. 

Nationally,  rail  abandonments  have  given 
rise  to  fears  for  the  future  of  small  towns, 
many  of  which  already  have  been  deprived  of 
the  llfeblood  provided  by  a  major  highway. 

When  the  expected  news  reached  farms  and 
btislnesses  along  the  St.  Clair  line,  the  de- 
cision was  to  give  the  railroad  a  fight  Busi- 
nessmen from  the  communities  involved — 
St  Clair.  Pemberton,  Waldorf.  Matawan  and 
Freeborn — hired  Don  Johnson,  an  attorney 
In  Albert  Lea.  to  represent  them  at  hearings 
there  last  June 

Help  from  the  Minnesota  Fubllc  Service 
Commission,  which  two  years  ago  decided  to 
battle  aU  filings  for  rail  abaodonments  In 
Minnesota,  also  was  eiiilsted. 

The  Milwaukee  Road  sent  attorneys  frcm 
C}iica«;o  to  present  the  b»ilk  of  lu  testimony 
June  •.  7  and  S.  The  testimony  con.sisted  of 
a  familiar  story  of  deteiioratlng  track  and 
mountlni;  ;o<i««<i 

In  1971  for  example,  tr,e  rnilr.  ad  said  It 
had  »  net  operating  1o<ik  of  M  5ft*  m  moving 
'r'lrht  to  and  from  polrt.»  nlonir  the  3t  Clair 
bT»n<-h  It  saki  that  although  the  tracks 
m^mselves  were  In  fair  e<^ndtt(on  t2  million 
w  luid  have  to  be  spent  lo  Install  new  ties 
luid  r-.iaite  other  needed  improrrmeiits 

And  all  of  this,  the  Ml^w«tlke♦  Road  point- 
e«1  nut    vras  to  run  rait  rsrv  in'<-  five  .-omniu- 
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nitles  whose  total  population  was  less  than 
1,300. 

The  bearing  was  recessed  and  never  re- 
sumed. Resumption  has  been  delayed  because 
a  federal  court  in  New  York  enjoined  the  ICC 
from  conducting  further  public  bearings  on 
rail  abandonments  for  the  time  being,  citing 
a  lack  of  thorough  investigations  of  environ- 
mental effects. 

Richard  Gill,  an  attorney  for  the  Min- 
nesota Public  Service  Commission,  said  the 
environmental  argument  centered  on  the  fact 
that  trucks  take  up  the  frelght-haulLng  slack 
left  by  abandoned  rail  lines.  Trucks  use  more 
fuel  per  pound  of  freight  and  emit  more 
pollutants. 

So.  with  the  outcome  of  the  Milwaukee 
Road's  abandonment  application  unresolved, 
farmers  and  businessmen  along  the  St.  Clair 
branch  line  have  been  left  to  mull  over  an 
uncertain  future. 

A  prominent  example  Is  Chuck  Scbubbe, 
39.  manager  and  part  owner  of  the  Farmers 
Lumber  Co..  across  Hwy.  83  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Road  tracks  In  Pemberton. 

Asked  about  the  railroads  plan.  Schubbe 
retreated  for  a  moment  to  his  office  and  then 
brought  out  a  handful  of  material  support- 
ing the  case  aigalnst  abandonment.  Schubbe 
has  been  among  the  lesiders  In  the  fight  to 
keep  the  railroad. 

Schubbe  had  a  written  estimate  from  Min- 
nesota Rep.  Richard  E.  Wigley,  Lake  Crystal 
Republican,  that  said  about  $8  million  would 
have  to  be  spent  to  upgrade  Hwys.  83  and  30 
to  handle  nine-ton  trucks  If  the  rail  service 
was  lost. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  Schubbe  said, 
"the  trouble  with  lumber  is  that  the  best 
comes  from  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  cost  of  trucking  Is  much  higher  than 
raU." 

For  example,  he  said.  It  wotild  cost  his 
business  $40  more  a  thousand  foot  to  have 
lumber  hauled  by  truck  than  It  does  by  rail- 
road flatcar. 

Lyl©  Goodrich,  mayor  of  St.  Clair  and  op- 
erator of  a  1,000-acre  farm,  had  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  Milwaukee  Road's  position. 
With  railroad.^  crimped  by  a  shortage  of  rail 
cars,  he  said.  It  is  understandable  that  they 
would  want  to  put  them  to  use  on  their  most 
profitable  routes. 

But  Goodrich  said  he  thinks  that  more  raU 
cars — meaning  more  dependable  service  into 
and  out  of  the  grain  terminals — could  pro- 
duce a  profit. 

Johnson,  the  Alljert  Lea  attorney,  agreed. 
"My  people  say  if  they  could  depend  on  the 
raUroad  for  service  they  could  use  It  quite  a 
bit  more.  ...  If  the  Milwaukee  Road  would 
do  any  work  at  all  to  get  business,  in  my 
opinion.  It  would  show  a  net  profit.  But  they 
do  nothing." 

An  alternative  to  the  Milwaukee  Road  is 
being  followed  with  Interest  by  businessmen 
along  the  St.  Clair  branch.  The  alternative 
Is  the  possibility  that  the  line  will  be  bought 
by  the  Marlow  Corp..  owned  chiefly  by  Nor- 
man HatUe.  an  attorney  who  lives  In  Mound. 

Hatlle's  corporation  bought  an  Iowa  branch 
line  earlier  this  year  from  the  Rock  Island 
Lines,  and  Hatlle  said  this  a-eek  that  there 
are  "heavy  negotiations"  currently  for  pur- 
chase of  the  St.  Clair  line. 

"You  get  an  operating  plant  (tracks  and 
roadbed)  In  a  deteriorating  condition,"  Hat- 
lle said,  but  he  added  that  an  Initial  outlay 
for  Improvements  could  pay  off  eventually. 

The  plan  apparently  would  entail  buying 
used  40-foot  boxcars  to  run  along  the  line. 
"Tlie  alleged  shortage  of  boxcars  isn't  all 
that  great."  Hatlle  said. 

In  Washington.  Minnesota  Sens.  Walter 
Mondale  and  Hubert  Humphrey  have  Intro- 
duced amendments  to  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  Rail  Systems  Development  Act 
that  would  clamp  a  two-year  moratorium  on 
rural   freight-line  abandonments. 

They  also  are  seeking  establishment  of  a 
niral  rail  transportation  commission  to  study 


the  transportation  needs  of  the  rural  United 
States. 

"Rviral  transportation  for  many  years  has 
been  deteriorating  into  what  baa  now  become 
a  serious  crisis,"  Humphrey  said  In  a  state- 
ment last  month.  "As  It  deteriorates,  so  does 
the  rural  economy  which  It  sustains." 


INCREASED    FERTILIZER    SUPPLIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Cost  of  Living  Council  decon- 
trolled pricing  in  the  fertilizer  industry, 
While  the  evidence  indicates  this  rep- 
resents a  positive  step  fonvard,  I  think 
it  is  also  important  to  note  actions  taken 
by  individual  corporations  to  help  allevi- 
ate fertilizer  shortages. 

One  such  company  which  is  taking  re- 
sponsible action  in  this  regard  is  the 
AGRICO  Chemical  Co.  of  Tulsa,  Okla, 
AGRICO's  main  contribution  to  increas- 
ing the  domestic  availability  of  fertilizer 
In  1974  has  been  to  withdraw  from  the 
market  any  export  tonnage  which  has 
not  yet  been  committed  to  a  customer. 
Accordingly,  no  sales  of  urea  or  anhy- 
drotis  ammonia  are  planned  for  1974. 
Significant  reductions  from  1973  levels 
have  also  been  made  in  concentrated 
phosphates  and  phosphate  rock  exports. 
In  addition,  should  committed  export 
material  become  available  through  de- 
fault or  other  cause,  AGRICO  w'ill  at- 
tempt to  sell  It  in  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  President,  such  actions  by  indi- 
vidual corporations  are  certainly  com- 
mendable and  demonstrate  a  sincere 
concern  on  the  part  of  companies  such 
as  AGRICO  to  do  their  best  to  assure 
domestic  fertilizer  supplies.  I  have  a 
summary  of  the  actions  taken  by 
AGRICO  Chemical  Co.  in  this  regard, 
and  I  request  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Agrico     Chemical    Co.    Action    Taken    To 

Increase      the      StrppLV      of      Fertiuzer 

Materials 

1.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council's  decision 
to  exempt  the  fertilizer  Industry  from  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  controls  will  help 
alleviate  the  present  and  future  shortages 
of  fertilizer  materials  In  the  tJ.S.  markets  by: 

a.  Curtailing  export  of  fertilizers  Initially 
destined  to  the  domestic  market. 

b.  Withholding  fertilizers  originally  des- 
tined for  export  If  they  have  not  yet  been 
contracted  for. 

c.  Encouraging  capacity  expansion. 

d.  Encouraging  Imports  of  foreign  fer- 
tilizer. 

2.  AGRICO  has  taken  the  following  steps 
to  increase  fertilizer  availability: 

a.  AGRICO  Is  holding  all  further  com- 
mitments of  fertilizer  materials  to  the  ex- 
port market.  Only  materials  which  to  date 
have  been  committed  to  foreign  customers 
will  be  exported.  Should  default  occur  on 
these  commitments.  AGRICO  will  attempt 
to  sell  the  material  In  the  U.S.  market.  Addi- 
tional materials  may  be  exported  only  If 
they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket on  a  timely  basis. 

AGRICO's  1974  Export  Forecast: 
Urea:   None. 

Anhydrous  Ammonia;  None. 
Concentrated     Phosphates:      18%      below 
1973  Exports   (Including  DAP). 
Phosphate  Rock:  32%  below  1973  Exports. 

b.  AGRICO  Is  significantly  Increasing  Ita 


production    capacity    by    new    plant    con- 
struction. 

NUTRIENT  PRODUCTION  INCREASE 
[Tons) 


Under 
construe-     IrKrejsa        Comple- 
Exbting  tion    (percent)  lion 


Phosphate 240,000      4C0,000 

Nitrogen 700.000      400.000 


160    Lite  1974. 
57    Early  1975, 


c.  AGRICO  Is  purchasing  and  Importing 
foreign  manufactured  fertUlzer  to  supple- 
ment its  domestic  production — 30,000  tons 
of  urea  already  under  contract. 

d.  AGRICO  Is  tindertaklng  an  Intensive 
dealer  and  farmer  education  regarding  opti- 
mum fertilizer  application  for  each  crop  to 
avoid  wasteful  practices. 

3.  New  prices  announced  by  AGRICO  are 
still  below  the  export  level.  AGRICO  has 
established  these  lower  prices  at  levels  which 
represent  a  reasonable  and  adequate  retiu'n 
on  existing  and  new  investment  rather  than 
the  maximum  price  achievable. 


Prices  per  ton  f.o.b.  plant 


Current 


Product 


Export    Domestic 


Control 
period    1966-67 


Ammonij 

$115 

J80 

J43.50 

vn 

Urea 

118 

88 

62.  eo 

85 

DAP 

127 

107 

72.00 

84 

New  domestic  prices  range  from  a  13% 
decrease  to  a  27"^;  Increase  compared  to  the 
1966-1967  levels.  They  represent  an  Increase 
of  $7.00  per  acre,  or  only  It  per  bushel  for 
an  average  corn  grower.  Insofar  as  the  price 
of  commodities  Is  set  by  open  market  trans- 
actions. Increased  yields  from  fertilizer  appli- 
cation should  reduce  food  prices. 

If  the  effects  of  Inflation  are  considered, 
fertilizer  remains  at  a  bargain  price.  Since 
1967  the  dollar,  as  reflected  by  the  consumer 
price  Index,  has  decreased  In  purchasing 
power  to  $.74.  Current  prices  should,  there- 
fore, be  proportionately  reduced  to  be  com- 
pared properly  with  the  1967  levels. 

ADJUSTED  PRICE  COMPARISONS 


Current  price 

jd|usted  lor 

inflation 

1966 
piic« 

Perce  n« 
decreasa 

Ammonia 

Urea 

DAP 

J59.20 

65.12 

79.18 

J92 

85 
84 

36 

28 
6 

STATEMENT  OF  U.S.  SENATOR 
ALAN  CRANSTON  ON  POSTAL 
ECONOMICS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is,  by  now,  general  agreement  that  the 
mail  delivery  achievements  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Ser\'ice  are  sadly  lacking.  Letters 
and  packages  fail  to  arrive,  arrive  late, 
or  arrive  damaged. 

While  the  Postal  Service  enthusiasti- 
cally advertises  its  claims  of  improve- 
ment, customer  experience  tells  a  dif- 
ferent story.  This  Christmas,  the  Postal 
Service  has  gone  so  far  as  to  prepack- 
age blame  for  poor  delivery — the  energy 
crisis. 

The  quality  and  expense  of  year-round 
delivery  are  the  main  concern  of  most 
Americans.  The  latest  rate  increases  are 
particularly  outrageous  in  view  of  poor 
service  and  in  view  of  a  number  of  post- 
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al  economic  practices  that  have  come  to 
my  attention. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  make  a 
series  of  investigaUons.  The  following  Is 
a  copy  of  my  request  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  appear  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  Novembrr  IS.  1973. 
Hon.  Elmxs  B    Staats, 

ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  Statet. 
Washington.  DC. 
DtAM  CoMPTBOLi.XX  Oenckai.  Staatb  :  In  Its 
report  on  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  the 
Senate  Poat  Offlce  and  CtvU  Service  Commit- 
tee admonlahed  "present  and  future  postal 
managers  that  the  system  will  work  only  If 
the  public  Interest  la  kept  as  the  paramount 
criterion  In  every  decision  made  " 

I  believe  that  the  Postal  Service  has  not 
carried  out  this  mandate  In  a  number  of  In- 
stances and  that  these  instances  bear  review 
by  the  General  Accounting  Offlce. 

There  are  reports  that  the  Postal  Service 
has  spent  945.000  for  a  kitchen  for  Its  Board 
of  Oovemors  and  another  MS.OOO  for  fur- 
nishings and  a  private  kitchen  for  the  Post- 
master Oenerai  Please  Investigate  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  on  Au- 
gust 34,  1B73.  that  a  •831.000  contract  was 
let  without  competitive  bidding  to  a  friend 
of  the  Pootmaster  Oenerai  The  article  stated 
that  some  of  the  work  could  have  been  per- 
formed by  people  already  employed  within 
the  Postal  Service.  Please  Investigate 

Although  Sec  401(5)  and  Sec  404(«) 
of  the  Poatal  Reorganization  Act  authortzes 
the  Poatal  Service  to  sell  postal  related  prod- 
ucts. It  would  appear  that  the  Postal  Service 
Is  engaged  In  this  endeavor  to  an  e«tent  that 
It  Is  In  competition  with  private  enterprise — 
especially  small  business  Please  investigate 
this  activity 

The  Postal  Service  has  recently  announced 
a  t3.a  million  advertising  campaign  claiming 
that  Increased  revenues  generated  Justify 
such  a  campaign.  Yet  examination  of  the 
materials  used  for  the  campaign  reveals  that 
many  advertlaemenu  explain  what  services 
the  Poatal  Service  does  not  offer  Please  look 
into  this  matter 

Finally,  the  PoMal  Service  allows  thlrd- 
elaaa  mailers  to  send  multiple  advertising 
•nclosurea  la  a  single,  third-class  mailing  at 
a  single  third-class  rate  In  other  words,  a 
supermarket,  a  department  store  and  a  drug 
store  can  "piggy  back  their  advertlsemenu 
together  for  just  5  centa— instead  of  15 
cents — as  long  as  each  pays  a  130  bulk  maU- 
ers  fee  every  year 

At  the  same  tune,  the  Postal  Service  has 
strong  restrictions  against  placement  of  un- 
related advertising  naaterlals  In  newspapers 
sent  through  the  malU  at  second-class  rates. 
This  double-standard  poetal  practice  seems 
to  me  at  least  discriminatory,  certainly 
wasteful  of  a  source  of  revenue,  and  possibly 
Ulegal 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  about  the  rate 
Increases.  I'd  appreciate  your  looking  Into  the 
so-caUed  piggy -back  mailings.  I  also  ask  that 
the  General  Accounting  Offlce  estimate  the 
annual  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Postal  Service 
that  reaults  from  third-class  piggy-back 
malllnga. 

With  many  thanks. 
Sincerely. 

*■■  \-H  CxAiraTON. 


DAYLIGHT    SAVING    TIlkifE 
Mr   PELL.  Mr    President.  I  congratu- 
late  the  Commerce  Committee  and   Its 
distinguished  chairman  In  reporting  to 


the  Senate  so  quickly  a  bill  to  extend 
daylight  saving  time  for  the  next  two 
winters. 

Early  in  this  Congress,  on  March  15.  I 
Introduced,  along  with  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  (Mr.  Pastord  8.  1260.  a 
bill  providing  for  year-round  observation 
of  daylight  saving  time,  Senator  Pastork 
and  I  were,  at  that  time,  the  lone  pro- 
ponents In  the  Senate  of  such  a  measure. 

Since  that  time,  primarily  because  of 
the  energy  shortage  and  the  potential  for 
energy  savings  through  the  extension  of 
dajlight  saving,  interest  in  the  proposal 
and  support  for  it  have  grown  substan- 
tially. The  importance  of  this  step  as  an 
energy  conservation  measure  was  under- 
scored when  the  President  earlier  this 
month  requested  emergency  legislation 
from  Congress  to  authorize  year-round 
daylight  saving  time.  At  the  State  gov- 
ernment level,  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernors at  their  conference  several  weeks 
ago  endorsed  a  resolution  in  support  of 
daylight  saving. 

In  my  own  State.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  note  that  2  weeks  ago.  the 
town  council  of  New  Shoreham  on  Block 
Island,  voted  to  go  on  daylight  saving 
time  to  help  conserve  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  evidence  that 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time 
through  the  winter  months  will  conserve 
energy.  There  are  other  benefits  to  so- 
ciety from  extension  of  daylight  saving 
time — but  on  the  basis  of  energy  con- 
servation alone.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  act  promptly  to  restore  the  Nation 
to  daylight  saving  time. 

We  do  not  have  conclusive  evidence 
of  how  much  fuel  would  be  saved  by  ex- 
tending daylight  saving  time,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  from  the  information  avail- 
able that  the  energy  savings  would  be 
worthwhile  indeed,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  this  action  would  require 
no  expenditure  of  funds  and  would  Im- 
pose no  Inconvei^lence.  In  fact.  I  believe 
the  great  majority  of  the  public  would 
view  daylight  saving  time  as  a  conven- 
ience. 

The  studies  and  reports  available, 
while  admittedly  not  conclusive.  Indi- 
cate a  possible  reduction,  through  day- 
light saving,  of  1  percent  to  2  percent  In 
consumpUon  of  electricity  nationally. 
Only  yesterday  I  was  informed  by  an  of- 
ficial of  Narragansett  Electric  Co  .  one 
of  the  two  major  utilities  In  Rhode  Is- 
land, that  estimated  savings  from  the  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time  would 
amount  to  3  million  kwh  per  month,  the 
fuel  equivalent  of  260.000  gallons  of  oil 
per  month.  At  amy  other  time,  such  a 
saving  might  seem  small,  but  In  the  cur- 
rent situation  there  are  few  If  any  meas- 
ures that  could  be  taken  to  conserve  that 
significant  a  portion  of  our  energy  con- 
sumption without  Inconvenience,  eco- 
nomic disruption,  or  personal  hardship. 

Given  the  problems  faced  across  the 
Nation  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  fuel 
shortages  and  the  widespread  disrup- 
tions to  date,  these  potential  energy  sav- 
ings should  be  enough  to  warrant  the  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time.  One  can 
also  not  neglect  to  mention  the  potential 
for  reducing  the  consumers  electric  bill. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  typical 
household  might  save  as  much  as  6  per- 
cent on  its  lighting  bill  through  the  ex- 


tension of  daylight  saving  time.  This 
would  represent  at  least  a  partial  sav- 
ings to  help  offset  the  rising  prices  for 
petroleum  products. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  quite  clear  to 
me  that  the  benefits  of  extending  day- 
light saving  time  far  outweigh  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  system  As  we 
look  ahead  to  the  Increased  demands 
upon  our  energy  sources,  the  reasons  for 
changing  to  year-round  daylight  saving 
time  become  all  the  more  Important.  This 
would  be  one  of  the  wisest  energy  con- 
servation moves  we  could  Inltlat*  at  no 
cost  or  Inconvenience  to  anyone.  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
again  want  to  commend  Senator  Mac- 
NusoN  and  his  colleagues  for  their 
prompt  action  In  reporting  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 


DAVID  BEN-GURION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Israel  today  laid  to  rest  its 
great  leader,  its  fighter  for  freedom,  and 
its  foremost  pioneer.  David  Ben-Gurion. 

I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  David  Ben- 
Gurion.  The  United  States  and  Israel 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  great  statesman 
and  a  man  dedicated  to  the  freedom  of 
his  people. 

Under  David  Ben-Gurion's  steward- 
ship the  State  of  Israel  grew  and  pros- 
pered while  continually  facing  hostile 
neighbors  on  all  of  Its  borders  During 
his  tenure  in  offlce — from  May  1948  un- 
til his  retirement  In  1963  to  his  kibbutz 
at  Sde  Boker — David  Ben-Gurlon  was  a 
noble  symbol  of  Israel  s  struggle  to  be- 
come a  viable  homeland  for  the  Jewish 
people.  As  he  toiled  in  his  capacity  as 
Prime  Minister,  the  people  of  Israel 
worked  In  their  cities  and  agricultural 
settlements  to  build  their  country  and 
create  a  prosperity  unique  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  was  Ben-Ourlon  who  inspired 
his  people  It  was  Ben-Gunon  who  lived 
a  life  of  prophetic  simplicity  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  single  cause  of  building  a 
Jewish  homeland. 

To  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews 
who  came  to  Israel  In  search  of  a  haven 
from  persecution  and  destruction.  David 
Ben-Gurion  was  a  living  Inspiration.  He, 
too.  was  a  refugee  from  oppression.  He, 
too,  was  a  dedicated  pioneer  In  an  un- 
developed land  He,  too,  was  a  believer  in 
the  Zionist  dream  of  Theodore  Herzl. 
And  like  his  homeless  brothers,  he  was 
willing  to  give  of  himself  totally  in  forg- 
ing a  democratic  state. 

David  Ben-Gurlons  dream  of  creat- 
ing a  Jewish  homeland  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  peace  finally  comes  to  the 
Middle  East.  He  was  a  man  of  i>eace 
and  realized  that  without  true  peace 
Israel  wfll  never  realize  its  full  potential. 

I  Join  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  this  country  and  around  the 
world  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  man. 
I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  knowing 
David  Ben-Gurion  To  be  in  his  presence 
was  an  exciting  experience  He  will  be 
missed  by  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him  and  by  the  millions  who 
regarded  him  as  a  tenacious  flghter  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
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Ington  Post  entitled  "David  Ben-Gurion" 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

David  BEN-OtrsioN 

David  Crj-n  of  Plonsk.  Russian  Poland,  be- 
gan studying  Hebrew  at  age  2.  By  age  10  be 
had  determined  to  live  In  Palestine.  At  20, 
lie  arrived  there  and  took  the  name  Ben- 
Gurlon.  after  a  Jew  who  had  died  defend- 
ing Jerusalem  from  Roman  capture  in  70 
AD.  Across  the  Intervening  centuries  of  pain 
and  travail,  he  believed,  the  Jewish  people 
had  dedicated  themselves  to  returning  to 
their  homeland.  To  serve  and  then  to  lead 
that  movement,  known  as  Zionism,  became 
David  Ben-Ourlon's  mission,  which  he  pur- 
sued with  an  awing  Old  Testlment  relent- 
lessneBs.  A  socialist  who  believed  that  Jews 
must  redeem  their  own  land  by  their  own 
labor,  he  became  head  of  the  Palestinian 
Jewish  labor  movement.  The  rise  of  Hitler 
sharpened  his  sense  of  the  urgency  of  gath- 
ering more  Jews  to  Palestine,  and  of  ready- 
ing Palestine  for  more  Jews.  He  knew  that. 
If  created  at  all,  a  Jewish  state  could  not 
endure  without  an  administrative  Infrastruc- 
ture, foreign  ties,  and  Its  own  defense  force. 
These  he  brought  into  being,  he  and  his 
group  of  extraordinary  Russian  Jews.  Ben 
Gurlon  signed  the  document  creating  Israel 
on  May  14.  1948.  and  became  the  first  prime 
minister,  leading  the  state  through  most  of 
Its  first  15  tumultous  yetu^.  He  retired  In  1963 
to  the  desert  kibbutz  Sde  Boker.  there  to 
model  the  lifestyle  he  valued  most,  pioneer- 
ing. He  died  on  Satvirday  at  age  87. 

Few  public  men  have  ever  lived  a  life  of 
the  prophetic  intensity  and  historical 
achievement  of  David  Ben-Gurlon.  Certainly 
no  modern  figure  has  been  of  more  central 
and  comprehensive  importance  to  the  whole 
life  of  his  people.  In  a  real  sense.  Israel  Is  his 
personal  monument.  But  of  course  a  state  Is 
not  a  stone  carved  and  polished  In  studio 
tranquility.  "We  have  been  working  to  build 
up  our  land."  he  told  the  remnants  of  Euro- 
pean Jewry  in  1945.  "so  that  you  may  come 
there  to  live  as  decent  human  beings  again 
among  your  own  people  and  where  you  will 
not  fear  again."  But  the  citizens  of  Ben- 
Qurlon's  Israel  fear  still.  Neither  he  nor  his 
successors  could  gain  the  trust  of  their  Arab 
neighbors  Early  on.  Ben-Gurlon  had  ac- 
knowledged the  need  "to  find  the  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  Arab  people."  He  never 
found  that  way.  Could  anyone?  Was  the 
fault  In  Ben-Ourlon's  hard  approach  to  the 
Arabs,  In  his  zeal  to  give  first  priority,  what- 
ever the  consequences,  to  providing  a  home- 
land for  Jews?  Did  Hitler's  genocide  leave 
any  alternatives?  Could  Arabs  have  accepted 
waves  of  Jews,  or  a  Jewish  state,  under  any 
conditions?  Ben-Ourlon's  life  did  not  an- 
swer— Indeed.  It  kept  open — these  questions. 
But  he  left  the  state  of  Israel. 


A    LANDMARK    DECISION    IN    NEW 
YORK  STATE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  New  York 
State  Education  Commissioner  Ewald  B, 
Nyquist,  in  a  landmark  decision  last 
Monday,  directed  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  Immediately  to  place 
all  handicapped  children  in  appropriate 
school  classes.  This  decision  gives  em- 
phasis and  force  to  New  York's  educa- 
tion law  which,  as  Commisioner  Nyquist 
states,  "clearly  expresses  the  public 
policy  of  this  State  that  all  handicapped 
children  be  provided  with  adequate  edu- 
cational .services." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ny- 
quist decision  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  State  Education  Department.  Before 
the  Commissioner.  In  the  matter  of  the 
appeal  of  HUey  Reld,  by  his  mother  Ellen 
HolTman.  Glen  Anderson,  by  his  mother 
Vivian  Anderson.  Du'waln  Boyce.  by  his 
mother  Joan  Boyce.  Joseph  Butta,  by  his 
father,  Domlnlck  Butta.  Rusberto  Cancel, 
by  his  mother  Virginia  Cancel.  Mildred 
Greer,  by  her  mother,  Mildred  Greer.  Louis 
Lambrecht,  by  his  mother.  Ceil  Lambrecht. 
Allan  Stevenson,  by  his  mother  Estelle  Ste- 
venson, and  the  New  York  Association  for 
Brain  Injured  Children,  and  all  other  chil- 
dren similarly  situated  from  action  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  School 
District  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Har- 
vey B.  Scrlbner,  Chancellor  of  the  Citv 
School  District  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
with  regard  to  educational  services  for 
handicapped  students 

Carolyn  Heft,  Esq.,  attorney  for  petition- 
ers. 

Hon.  Norman  Redlich,  attorney  for  re- 
spondents Corporation  Counsel;  Joseph 
Bruno.  Esq.,  of  counsel. 

Petitioners  brought  a  proceeding  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York  to  determine  the 
rights  of  petitioners  as  handicapped  students 
to  educational  services  In  the  respondent  dis- 
trict. On  June  22.  1971.  the  Court  denied  pe- 
titioners' motion  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  School  District  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  Harvey  B.  Scribner,  individually 
and  as  Chancellor,  from  denying  brain  In- 
jured children  adequate  and  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  granted  a  cross- 
motion  by  the  defendants  to  dismiss  the 
complaint.  On  December  14,  1971,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit held.  In  Matter  of  Reid  et  al.  v.  Board 
0/  Education,  453  F.  2d  238.  that  the  District 
Court  properly  abstained  from  deciding 
claims  based  on  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion pending  a  determination  by  New  York 
State  authorities  as  to  related  but  unan- 
swered questions  of  New  York  State  law,  but 
should  have  retained  Jurisdiction  pending 
such  a  determination.  Petitioners  then  in- 
stituted  this   proceeding   before   me. 

Petitioners  are  nine  named  Individuals 
and  the  New  York  Association  for  Brain  In- 
jured Children.  The  proceeding  is  also 
brought  on  behalf  of  a  class  which  is  stated 
to  Include  all  those  chUdren  In  the  City 
School  District  of  the  City  of  New  York 
who  are  handicapped  but  are  not  receiving 
appropriate  educational  services,  In  violation 
of  their  statutory  rights.  Petitioners  Include 
within  that  class  all  students  who  are  either 
attending  private  or  public  schools  or  for 
whom  the  respondents  do  not  provide  suit- 
able educational  facilities  or  programs. 

With  regard  to  all  the  named  petitioners 
It  Is  alleged  that  they  were  not  receiving 
appropriate  educational  services  In  the  pub- 
lic school  system;  that  they  had  not  been 
properly  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature  and  severity  of  their 
handicaps:  that  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  placement  in  proper  ed- 
ucational programs  have  not  been  made;  that 
waiting  lists  existed  for  screening  and  sub- 
sequent placement,  and  that  In  the  past  they 
were  provided  with  Inadequate  home  in- 
struction during  these  waiting  periods.  The 
record  now  Indicates,  however,  that  as  of 
August.  1973.  aU  the  named  petitioners  are 
being  provided  with  appropriate  educational 
services  either  by  the  respondent  school  dis- 
trict or  by  Institutions  In  which  they  have 
been  placed. 

With  regard  to  petitioners'  allegations  re- 
lating to  the  class  described  above,  I  directed 
the  staff  of  this  Department  to  conduct  a 
detailed  and  extensive  suvey  In  the  respond- 
ent  school   district.   During  the  months  of 


June  and  July  1973.  an  investigation  was 
conducted  by  the  Division  for  Handicapped 
Children  and  the  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel 
Services  of  the  State  Education  Department. 
The  Investigation  consisted  of  Interviews 
with  76  parents  of  handicapped  children,  9 
community  superintendents,  37  principals, 
26  professional  employees  of  hospitals  and 
clinics,  and  representatives  of  private  agen- 
cies and  employees  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education.  Counsel  for  the  petition- 
ers and  counsel  for  the  respondents  were 
In  attendance  during  these  Interviews.  Ad- 
ditional Information  was  obtained  through 
telephone  Interviews  and  In  response  to  writ- 
ten requests.  In  some  Instances,  information 
requested  from  the  Office  of  Special  Educa- 
tion and  Pupil  Personnel  Services  of  the  New 
York  City  school  system  was  not  supplied  or 
was  inadequate.  Approximately  225  man -days 
were  devoted  to  the  investigation  by  repre- 
sentatives oi:  the  State  Eklucatlou  Depart- 
ment. 

I  find  that  a  class  appeal  is  properly 
brought  in  this  matter.  In  that  there  are  ad- 
mittedly numerous  children  residing  within 
the  resp>ondent  district  whose  educational 
needs  are  not  being  adequately  served,  as 
required  by  section  4404  of  the  Education 
Law,  which  provides.  In  part: 

"The  board  of  education  of  each  school 
district  In  which  there  are  ten  or  more 
handicapped  children  who  can  be  grouped 
homogeneously  In  the  same  classroom  for  In- 
structional purposes  shall  establish  such 
special  clsisses  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide Instruction  adapted  to  the  mental  at- 
tainments of  such  children  from  their  fifth 
birthday  until  the  end  of  the  school  year 
during  which  they  attain  their  twenty-first 
birthday,  or  shall  contract  with  the  board  of 
education  of  another  school  district,  a  board 
of  cooperative  educational  services  or  a  vo- 
cational education  and  extension  board  for 
the  education  of  such  children,  under  regu- 
lations to  be  established  by  the  commissioner 
of  education." 

Parts  101,  20a  and  203  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  provide 
for  Implementation  of  this  requirement. 

The  Department's  investigations  have 
shown  several  areas  In  which  the  respond- 
ents have  not  carried  out  their  obligations 
set  forth  In  the  law  and  regulations.  In  par- 
ticular, I  find  that  the  following  deficiencies 
have  existed  and  continue  to  exist: 

1.  Undue  delays  in  examinations  and  di- 
agnostic procedures. 

2.  Failures  to  examine  and  diagnose  hand- 
icaps. 

3.  Failures  to  place  handicapped  children 
In  suitable  programs. 

4.  Failures  to  provide  available  space  and 
facilities  for  programs. 

5.  Children  placed  on  home  instruction  In 
violation  of  the  purpose  of  home  instruc- 
tion. 

6.  Children  placed  on  home  instruction 
who  did  not  receive  the  required  hours  of 
personal  Instruction  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

7.  Handicapped  children  expelled  from 
public  school  education  for  medical  rea- 
sons when  such  medical  reasons  did  not 
preclude  benefits  from  educational  settings. 

8.  Incomplete  or  conflicting  census  data 
on  the  number  of  handicapped  children  re- 
siding in  New  York  City. 

9.  Inadequate  means  of  Informing  parents 
of  the  processes  related  to  special  education 
services,    and    inadequate    plans    for    parent 
Involvement   In  effective   planning   and   de- 
cisionmaking   regarding   their   children. 

10.  Suspensions  of  handicapped  children 
from  classes  without  adequate  notice  or  pro- 
visions for  alternate  educational  services. 

With  regard  to  failures  by  the  respondents 
to  examine  and  diagnose  handicapped  pupils. 
I  have  found  that  a  "Medical  Discharge  Reg- 
ister" has  been  established  by  the  respond- 
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ents  and  iis«<l  m  «  subsUtut*  for  providing 
services  for  children  with  handicap  and  dis- 
cipline problems  Tills  repster  lists  children 
who  have  been  suspended  and  who  are  not 
receiving  educational  services  Such  children 
may  or  may  not  eventually  be  placed  In  an 
appropriate  educational  program  by  the  re- 
sr indent  It  is  clear  that  this  type  of  sus- 
penrton  ta  not  provided  for  by  statute,  Sus- 
penslODS  based  on  discipline  problems  must 
be  handled  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3214  of  the  Education  Law  Hand- 
icapped students  must  be  provided  with  ed- 
ucational services  if  they  are  capable  of 
benefiting  from  them,  or.  In  the  most  ex- 
treme circumstances,  they  may  be  exempted 
from  attendance  upon  instruction  There  Is 
no  third  alternative,  as  contemplated  by 
respondents"  "Medical  Discharge  Register". 
I  further  And  that  the  functioning  of  the 
committee  on  the  handicapped  is  a  failure  in 
the  respondent  district  To  be  effective,  such 
conunlttee  must  function  on  a  regional  basis 
In  accordance  with  a  plan  developed  by  the 
respondents,  in  consultation  with  community 
boards. 

Section  4404  of  the  Education  Law  clearly 
expresses  the  public  policy  of  this  State  that 
all  handicapfied  children  be  provided  with 
adequate  educational  services  The  respond- 
ents have,  in  many  Instances,  resorted  to 
home  Instruction  Instead  of  providing  ade- 
quate classroom  facilities  for  the  handi- 
capped As  noted  above,  section  4404  of  the 
Education  Law  provides  that  where  ten  or 
more  handicapped  students  who  can  be 
grouped  homogeneously  require  special  edu- 
cational programs,  classes  must  be  estab- 
lished for  those  students.  Home  Instruction 
should  not  and  may  not  be  used  to  avoid  that 
mandate  When  it  has  been  determined  that  a 
handicapped  student  cannot  benefit  from 
class  Instruction,  home  instruction  may  be 
provided,  but  only  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  secton  200.3,  paragraph  (e)  of 
the  Regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (Matter of  Valentine,  lo  Ed  Dept  Rep 
53 ». 

Respondents'  failure  to  provide  adequate 
educational  programs  for  handicapped  pupils 
results  In  large  part  from  their  failure  to 
provide  adequate  physical  facilities  and  staff 
for  the  needed  services  Again  the  law  Is 
clear  that  the  respondents  must  provide 
the  required  facilities  -.nd  staff  or  contract 
with  private  agencies  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  b  of  subdvlslon  2  of  section  4404  of 
the  Education  Law. 
The  appeal  is  sustained. 
It  Is  hereby  ordered  that  respondents' 
"medical  discharge  register"  be  discontinued 
forthwith:  and 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  all  students  who 
have  been  diagnosed  as  handicapped  be 
placed  immediately  in  appropriate  public 
school  classes  or.  If  public  school  classes  are 
not  available.  In  private  schools  under  con- 
tract m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  b  of  subdivision  2  of  section  4404 
of  the  Education  Law,   and 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  home  Instruc- 
tion be  provided  by  the  respondents  solely  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
200  3,  paragraph  (e)  of  the  Regulation  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education:  and 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  the  respondents 
forthwith  submit  to  me  lists  of  all  children 
being  provide  ■•  home  Instruction  and  the 
reasons  for  sucf  home  Instruction:  and 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  the  exemption 
procedures  established  under  the  provisions 
of  part  101  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  be  followed  with 
respect  to  those  students  who  cannot  bene- 
fit from  any  Instruction:  and 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  a  plan  to  elim- 
inate waiting  lists  for  diagnosis  and  place- 
ment be  submitted  to  me  by  respondents  by 
February  1.  1974:  and 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  the  respondents, 
In  consultation  with  community  boards,  es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  regionalizing  evalua- 


tion of  tbe  handicapped  not  Inoonalstent 
with  section  200  2  of  tbe  Regulations  of  tbe 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  submit  that 
procedure  to  me  by  February  1,  1974;  and 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  the  respondents 
undertake  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped on  the  secondary  level  and  that  a  plan 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  handlcappe<l 
pupils  in  the  Junior  and  senior  high  schools 
l)e  submitted  to  me  by  February  1.  1974.  and 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  respondents 
prepare  and  forward  to  me  not  later  than 
February  1,  1974.  a  plan  for  notifying  all 
parents  and  Interested  persons.  In  a  language 
understood  by  such  persons,  concerning  serv- 
ices available  for  handicapped  children  and 
where  advice  may  be  obtained  concerning 
such  educational  services  and  to  whom  com- 
plalnU  may  be  addressed:  and 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  Jurisdiction  of 
this  appeal  be  retained  pending  my  fur- 
ther order 


CRISIS  OF  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  chair,  released  a  remarkable 
survey  of  public  and  expert  opinion  about 
American  Government  and  leadership. 
The  findings  of  this  survey,  the  first  in- 
stance we  know  of  in  which  the  Senate 
has  used  the  established  techniques  of 
opinion  sampling  on  a  national  scale,  has 
information  of  value  to  every  Member  of 
Congress,  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  inquiry  sought  to  measure  the  de- 
gree of  confidence  Americans  have  in 
various  public  and  private  institutions, 
citizens'  understanding  of  Government, 
the  people's  involvement  in  the  political 
process,  and  the  means  of  making  Gov- 
ernment more  open  suid  responsive  to  the 
public  will.  Individual  conclusions  are 
both  depressing  and  encouraging,  but  the 
entire  report  deserves  to  be  read  as  an 
outline  both  of  America's  mood  and  of 
measures  we  can  take  to  improve  that 
mood. 

The  report.  "Confidence  and  Concern: 
Citizens  View  Amencan  Government," 
was  formally  presented  at  a  subcommit- 
tee hearing  today  by  Mr.  Louis  Harris, 
the  respected  opinion  analyst  whose  firm 
conducted  the  study  on  our  behalf.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  opening 
statement:  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  i  Mr.  Gur- 
NEY>.  who  is  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  whose 
support  was  essential  to  making  this 
study  a  bipartisan  success:  and  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Harris  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  or  Senator  Eomtnd  S, 
MusKiE.  Decembes  3.   1973 

The  report  being  presented  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
this  morning  Is  a  remarkable  one.  and  not 
just  because  some  of  its  findings  are  start- 
ling. As  far  as  we  know,  the  Study  Is  the 
first  survey  of  public  opinion  commissioned 
for  a  Senate  subcommittee,  the  first  time 
the  legislative  branch  has  used  a  tool  that 
executive  agencies  and  private  Institutions 
adopted  long  ago  to  help  with  their  work. 

The  uses  that  we.  as  law-makers,  find  for 
this  unique  sampling  of  public  and  expert 
attitudes  about  our  government  will  be  the 
beat  measure  of  Its  lasting  value.  Primarily, 
of    course,    the    report    is    educational;     It 


teaches  us  to  see  our  work  and  ourselves 
from  the  citizens'  point  of  view.  No  one  who 
looks  at  himself  closely  through  the  eyes  of 
others  Is  Ukely  to  lie  flattered,  and  for  public 
servants  this  surrey  ought  to  be  a  lesson  In 
modesty. 

But  t>eyond  appraising  the  performance  of 
public  men  and  political  Institutions,  the 
findings  can  guide  us  toward  specific  policies. 
From  such  a  wealth  of  data,  of  course.  It  Is 
possible  to  isolate  convenient  answers  that 
fit  some  political  predisposition  and  work 
those  separate  conclusions  Into  the  ground. 
Like  the  proverbial  blind  men  trying  to  de- 
scribe an  elephant  from  its  separate  parts, 
we  could  either  try  to  blame  the  President 
alone  for  the  alarming  cynicism  this  survey 
found  or  discount  the  whole  report  as  a 
product  of  the  Watergate  climate  Either  In- 
terpretation would  distort  this  report. 

My  own  Instinct  Is  to  read  this  message 
from  the  American  people  as  reflecting  less  a 
crisis  of  confidence  In  government  alone  and 
more  a  failure  of  all  authority  to  cope  with 
enormous,  swift,  social  change.  The  dis- 
oriented decade  since  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  has  shaken  almost  every 
one  of  the  traditional  concepts  with  which 
Americans  were  familiar. 

Overseas  our  power  Is  not  what  we  once 
thought  It  to  be.  At  home,  our  affluence  no 
longer  guarantees  perpetual  abundance.  In 
economic  affairs,  personal  and  group  rela- 
tions, religious  l)ellefs  and.  now.  standards 
of  public  conduct,  we  have  been  forcefully 
challenged  to  adjust  old  values  to  new  reali- 
ties. 

The  role  of  a  democratic  government  is  a 
vital  one  In  helping  Individuals  and  society 
understand  and  meet  the  shock  of  such 
rapid  change.  The  conclusions  of  the  survey 
Indicate  that,  while  our  government  has 
faUed  to  fill  that  role,  Americans  remain  con- 
fident that  It  can. 

The  question  we  face.  then,  is  how  to 
strengthen  ourselves  and  our  Institutions  to 
do  the  job  better.  And  the  Subcommittee 
survey  does  give  quite  specific  guidance  to- 
ward policies  that  may  help  answer  that 
question. 

Very  briefly,  I  want  to  point  out  some  con- 
nections between  diagnosis  and  remedy  for 
the  conditions  described  in  the  survey.  It 
shows  us  that  people  are  very  poorly  In- 
formed, In  general,  about  their  government 
at  all  levels  and  have  only  the  most  limited 
and  basically  self -centered  conUct  with  gov- 
ernment services. 

Yet.  contrary  to  the  public  apathy  de- 
scribed by  so  many  of  the  officials  questioned, 
the  study  finds  citizens  anxious  to  take  part 
In  the  affairs  of  their  community.  re8p>ect- 
ful  of  the  organized  groups  which  already 
do  so.  and  eager  to  receive  Inspiration  for 
their  efforts  In  trustworthy,  vigorous  cen- 
tral leadership  It  also  shows  a  common  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  State 
and  local  officials  who  were  Interviewed  to 
see  Federal  responsibilities  more  widely 
shared   with  other   levels  of  government. 

Putting  those  conclusions  together  spells 
out  a  need  for  programs  which  bring  citi- 
zens to  participate  In  the  decisions  of  their 
government  And  with  this  need  came  the 
call  In  the  report  for  the  allocation  of  more 
Federal  funds  and  power  to  the  cities,  towns, 
counties,  and  States — those  places  where 
many  Americans  perceive  their  Influence  now 
has  the  most  Impact.  When  the  Congress 
enacted  general  revenue  sharing  last  year, 
for  example.  It  hoped  to  develop  a  means 
for  greater  citizen  participation,  but  so  far 
very  few  positive  results  have  come  from 
that  effort. 

Revenue  sharing,  of  course.  Is  just  one 
area  which  offers  public  servants  an  occa- 
sion to  reach  out  to  the  public  they  serve, 
and  it  Is  one  that  must  not  be  slighted. 
So  In  the  area  of  revenue  sharing  this  Sub- 
committee will  continue  to  work  for  im- 
proved ways  of  opening  communication  be- 
tween government  and  the  governed. 
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More  broadly,  it  Is  obvious  from  the  sur- 
vey that  a  key  to  increased  citizen  partici- 
pation Is  better  communication  between  the 
leaders  and  the  led  As  a  result,  the  neces- 
sary adversary  relationship  between  the  press 
and  authority  needs  considerable  attention. 
Americans  show  little  trust  for  any  of  the 
traditional  Institutions  of  their  society,  but 
newspapers  and  television  news  are  the  only 
ones  to  have  earned  increased  respect  since 
1966 

Officials,  however,  seem  to  regard  Jour- 
nalists with  mixed  hostility  and  distrust. 
And  so  the  dialogue — in  which  the  press  is 
the  essential  intermediary — between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders  Is  being  interrupted  and 
distorted. 

To  restore  It  will  take  a  change  of  man- 
ners, not  of  laws,  on  both  sides.  The  change 
will  have  to  begin  with  a  new  acceptance  by 
officials  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  their 
public  conduct  to  continual  scrutiny  and 
a  new  willingness  by  journalists  to  conduct 
that  scrutiny  with  an  eye  to  information  as 
much  as  sensation. 

The  basic  conclusions  I  draw  can  be 
sununed  up  by  noting  the  dominant  and 
depressing  public  view  that  elected  officials 
at  all  levels  promise  more  than  they  ever 
deliver  except  In  terms  of  their  personal  in- 
terest. The  only  way  for  politicians  to  change 
that  destructive  image  is  to  tailor  their  con- 
duct In  office  and  at  election  time  to  staind- 
ards  of  realism  and  truthfulness  that  will 
help  Americans  comprehend  and  confront 
the  astonishing  pace  of  change  In  their 
world. 

We  will  do  better,  to  paraphrase  Alistalr 
Cooke's  recent  observation,  by  concentrat- 
ing less  on  grandeur  and  more  on  decency. 

Opening  Statement  bt  Senator  Edward  J. 
Oubney 

The  subject  of  this  morning's  hearings  Is 
a  precedent  setting  study  of  relationships 
between  American  citizens  and  their  gov- 
ernment— Federal,  State  and  local.  This  study 
is.  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  Congressional 
effort  to  make  such  extensive  use  of  the 
modern  polling  techniques  to  Improve  com- 
munications between  Congress  and  both  the 
general  public  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment leaders.  This  effort  Is  therefore  of  great 
Importance  as  an  indication  of  the  Congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  need  to  Improve  its 
capability  to  directly  listen  to  the  people  of 
America. 

More  pertinent  than  this  recognition  of  a 
need  for  this  type  of  information,  of  course, 
are  the  actual  findings  of  this  study.  In  brief, 
those  findings  can  be  summarized  by  saying 
that  the  growing  public  alienation  which  we 
had  anticipated  finding  Is  a  real  and  serious 
phenomenon,  but  has  not,  at  least  thus  far, 
affected  the  basic  confidence  which  Ameri- 
cans have  in  their  system  of  government. 

Although  a  majority  of  57';  of  Americans 
feel  that  their  confidence  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  declined  over  the  past  five  years, 
an  even  larger  majority  feels  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  respond  to  their  needs. 
The  American  people  show  strong  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  our  system  of  government 
to  fulfill  the  role  which  they  would  assign 
to  It. 

The  study  indicates  that  the  reasons  for 
this  deci-easlng  confidence  in  government 
are  not  as  simple  as  might  first  appear.  The 
"alienation  index"  mentioned  in  the  study 
has  increased  almost  every  year  since  it  was 
first  measured  in  1966.  Similarly,  almost  all 
public  institutions — not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone — have  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  This  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  no  single  event  or  gi'oup  of  events  are 
responsible  for  the  American  people's  grow- 
ing alienation,  but  rather  that  our  society  is 
Increasingly  subject  to  a  complex  group  of 
factors  which  are  eroding  the  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  which  are  essential  to  a 
democratic  society  of  free  people.  It  Is  essen- 


tial that  we  attempt  to  determine  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  this  problem,  and  identify 
possible  actions  to  remedy  it. 

In  addition  to  the  study's  findings  con- 
cerning confidence  in  government,  there  are 
several  areas  in  which  the  results  were  most 
reassuring.  The  people  are  clearly  not  in- 
terested in  a  continuously  growing  federal 
bureaucracy.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  public 
felt  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  Its  power  reduced,  while  only  18  percent 
felt  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  Its 
strength,  with  a  plurality  of  even  that  18 
percent  in  favor  of  reducing  federal  bureauc- 
racy and  control  over  the  tax  dollar. 

Similarly,  In  a  series  of  "trade  off  "  ques- 
tions the  public  consistently  indicated  that 
they  would  object  to  the  sacrifice  of  various 
personal  liberties  or  to  government  Incursions 
into  their  private  lives,  even  to  accomplish 
various  goals  ""in  the  public  Interest,"'  such 
as  combating  crime,  pollution,  and  the 
energy  crisis.  The  study  showed  quite  clearly 
that  there  is  a  remarkably  strong  current  of 
concern  for  privacy  and  personal  liberties 
which,  as  a  political  conservative,  I  found 
most  comforting. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  substantive  stud- 
ies, this  one  raises  more  questions  than  it 
answers.  This  Is  as  It  should  be.  and  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  address  itself  to  some 
of  those  unanswered  questions,  as  well  as  to 
the  Information  which  has  been  obtained 
from  this  first  study.  Included  in  those  un- 
answered questions  are  several  which  are 
basic  to  the  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  government — Is  there  a 
correlation  between  the  increasing  reliance 
on  the  broadcast  media  as  a  source  of  infor- 
mation concerning  government  and  the  in- 
creasing lack  of  confidence  in  government?  If 
there  is  such  a  correlation,  is  it  due  to  media 
emphasis  on  the  negative,  or  Is  it  merely  a 
public  rejection  of  what  has  always  existed, 
but  previously  was  not  so  apparent  to  the 
public? 

These  and  other  questions  concerning  the 
public's  perceptions  of  government,  and  how 
those  perceptions  are  formed,  deserve  further 
study.  Finding  the  answers  can  only  benefit 
a  healthy  understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  American  citizens  and  their  govern- 
ment. 

Testimony  by  Louis  Harris.  President, 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc. 

It  Is  a  deep  privilege  to  appear  here  this 
morning  at  this  hearing.  At  the  outset  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  a  real  debt  to  this 
committee  and  Its  staff  for  the  opportunity 
to  survey  the  American  people  on  the  im- 
mensely Important  subject  of  public  con- 
fidence and  responsiveness  to  government  at 
all  levels.  Indeed,  now  that  the  survey  has 
been  completed,  we  know  that  this  survey 
has  addressed  Itself  to  the  key  question 
facing  this  nation  today:  no  less  than  how 
to  restore  the  faith  and  confidence  of  a 
free  people  In  their  own  government. 

The  substance  and  design  of  the  survey 
are  based  on  the  predications  and  assump- 
tions contained  In  the  original  mandate 
from  the  Subcommittee,  the  original  design 
submitted  by  our  firm,  then  worked  out  in 
lengthy  work  sessions  with  the  able  Chair- 
man, Ranking  Minority  Member,  and  their 
staff.  Yet.  I  must  point  out  that  in  no  way 
in  the  planning  or  analysis  of  this  study  was 
there  the  slightest  hint  at  abridging  or 
tempering  the  basic  design  of  the  research. 
There  was  never  a  question  which  was  re- 
moved from  the  svirvey  becau*  it  was  too 
hot  to  handle  Never  were  wejcommanded  or 
even  had  suggested  to  tis  fnat  the  survey 
should  come  up  with  a  picture  of  either  hope 
or  despair.  Our  basic  sailing  orders  were  to 
find  out  what  the  j>eople  think  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 

As  a  researcher.  I  have  always  felt  in  any 
study  of  public  opinion  the  p)eople  are  al- 
ways trying  to  say  something,  to  speak  their 


piece.  Our  task  is  to  give  them  free  and  tin- 
fettered  opportunity  to  say  It.  and  then  In 
our  analysis  to  find  out  what  they  were  try- 
ing to  say  and  to  rer>ort  it  fully  and  accu- 
rately. Today,  it  befalls  my  privileged  lot  to 
report  as  accurately,  penetratingly,  and  ur- 
gently as  possible  what  the  American  people 
had  to  say  about  their  government  and  the 
system  under  which  they  live  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  as  we  stood  poised  to  enter  the  last 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  most 
eventful  time  probably  In  all  the  history  of 
mankind.  While  I  will  report  the  facts,  the 
conclusions  and  observations  I  shall  make 
are  entirely  my  own  and  those  of  our  orga- 
nization. As  a  professional,  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  remain  totally  within  the  bounds  of 
our  data.  As  a  citizen  of  this  republic  and 
as  an  observer,  there  are  certain  implica- 
tions of  the  findings  I  feel  compelled  to  com- 
ment on. 

There  may  be  islands  of  hope  across  this 
broad  land  of  ours,  but  a  central  fact  Is  that 
as  a  nation,  as  a  people,  disaffection  and 
disenchantment  abounds  at  every  turn.  For 
the  first  time  in  over  a  decade  of  opinion 
sampling,  this  survey  shows  that  disaffec- 
tion has  now  reached  majority  proportions. 
On  a  scale  of  powerlessness,  cynicism,  and 
alienation  used  by  the  Harris  firm  since  1966, 
an  average  of  55^;  of  the  American  people 
expressed  disenchantment,  compared  w^lth 
no  more  than  29^7  who  felt  that  way  only 
seven  years  ago.  The  trend  has  been  steadily 
and  almost  unabatlngly  upward  from  29^*0 
in  1966  to  36';r  In  1968  to  42'-r  In  1971  to 
49 '7c  in  1972  to  SS":;  in  1973,  a  veritable  flood- 
tide  of  disenchantment,  seemingly  gaining 
momentum  with  each  passing  year. 

The  proposition  that  ""what  you  think 
doesn't  count  much  anymore"  has  grown 
from  a  minority  of  3T~,  in  1966  to  61",:  In 
1973:  "people  running  the  country  don't 
really  care  what  happens  to  you"  had  risen 
from  26';^  to  557r;  those  who  think  "the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer,"'  up 
from  45  to  76Tc ,  The  sense  that  "'people  with 
power  try  to  take  advantage  of  people  like 
yourself"  has  grown  from  a  minority  of  33'^ 
in  1971  to  a  majority  of  66 ''r  by  this  past  fall. 
Three  in  every  four  people  across  the  country 
feel  that  "wire-tapping  and  spying  under 
the  excuse  of  national  security  Is  a  serious 
threat  to  people's  privacy."  Almost  as  many, 
74 ',i,  believe  that  "special  interests  get  more 
from  government  than  the  people."  A  major- 
ity of  60  ""r  agree  with  the  charge  that  "most 
elective  officials  are  in  politics  for  all  they 
personally  can  get  out  of  it." 

Any  objective  analysis  of  such  results  can 
only  conclude  that  a  crisis  of  the  most  seri- 
ous magnitude  now  exists  in  the  response 
and  assessment  of  the  people  to  their  gov- 
ernment. While  there  are  some  traditional 
strains  of  feelings  of  economic  Injustice,  the 
main  thrust  of  the  people's  disaffection  can 
be  traced  to  a  growing  sense  of  powerless- 
ness, to  a  deep  feeling  that  those  with  power 
seek  to  abridge,  deny,  and  even  strip  away 
the  ultimate  power  of  the  governed.  This 
felt  tyranny  of  erosion  of  the  people's  power 
and  freedom  has  not  been  viewed  as  a  sudden 
development.  Is  not  limited  to  one  act  or  one 
leader  or  one  period  In  recent  history.  It  has 
been  taking  place  for  several  years,  and  its 
very  duration  escalates  a  serious  and  even 
dangerous  condition  into  a  full-blown  crisis 
of  confidence. 

The  study  probed  In  considerable  depth  to 
determine  Just  how  much  this  crisis  exists 
across  the  boards  for  the  leadership  of  all 
major  institutions  in  America  and  how  much 
It  Is  centered  on  government  at  various 
levels.  Basically,  by  any  standard,  there  has 
been  a  fall  In  respect  and  confidence  In  the 
people  running  almost  every  major  U.S.  in- 
stitution compared  with  1966,  when  we  first 
measured  It:  medicine  down  from  72  to  67% 
in  the  numlier  who  possess  "a  great  deal  of 
confidence";  higher  education  down  from 
61   to  44':^;   the  military  down  from  62  to 
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40%:  orgAulzcd  reU«loa  down  from  41  to 
38%  bualiMU  down  from  65  to  3d %:  org»- 
mzed  \»bat,  never  very  tUgja,  nonetheieM 
sciil  oS.  txoax  32  to  20  % .  WbUe  oo  tr«Ad  oxUts. 
It  iJbouUl  b«  acted  that  leaders  of  Utie  law 
profession  cume  up  with  no  better  tb&n  24% 
bl4{b  confidanca  (rocn  the  public. 

Certain;;  tiiere  is  litUe  solace  In  tboae 
falls  from  grace  for  tbe  private  or  non -gov- 
ernmental sector  of  our  national  life  Tbe 
fict  that  most  came  back,  a  Ultle  in  public 
esteem  in  tbe  past  year  does  oC^i  some  hope 
that  falfcb  can  be  renewed  and  restored  But 
out  of  the  lecKlershlp  of  22  private  and  pub- 
lic institutions  tested  in  the  sxirvey.  it  Is 
telling  and  significant  that  no  more  than  two 
could  come  up  with  majority  high  confldence 
standing:  medicine  and  local  trash  collec- 
tion. The  average  for  all  Institutions  in  the 
survey  was  33%  of  the  people  with  a  "great 
deal  of  confidence."  hardly  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  collective  leadership  of  this 
country  across  the  board.  So  before  the  lead- 
ers of  other  institutions  take  the  results  of 
this  survey  as  a  signal  to  place  all  that  is 
wrong  In  this  country  at  the  doorstep  of 
government,  they  would  be  wise  to  look  to 
their  own  state  of  public  confidence  and  seek 
to  repair  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
close  to  where  they  live. 

Only  one  area  of  leadership  shows  any 
Increase  in  public  confidence  since  19fl«:  the 
media,  a  source  of  controversy  in  any  era 
and  probably  never  more  than  today  Tele- 
vision news  and  the  press  have  risen  In 
public  esteem,  although  having  said  this  the 
41  %  high  confidence  In  TV  news  and  the  30 T 
for  the  press  are  still  accolades  from  only  a 
mlncB+ty  at  the  peo^jle.  Of  perhaps  greater 
significance  is  the  wide  gxilf  that  exists  In 
the  estimate  of  the  media  by  local  and 
state  offlcials  surveyed  and  the  public  While 
41%  of  the  public  gave  TV  news  high  marks. 
only  17%  of  the  leaders  did  the  same  While 
30%  of  the  public  expressed  high  regard  for 
the  press,  no  more  than  19%  of  the  leaders 
were  willing  to  give  a  similar  vote  of  con- 
fidence. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the 
public  has  roughly  twice  as  much  confidence 
in  the  media  than  state  and  local  public 
officials  today  Other  Harris  Surveys  have 
shown  as  much  as  two  out  of  three  people  in 
the  country  grateful  to  the  press  for  having 
revealed  wrong-doing  in  government.  The 
widely  disseminated  idea  that  the  media 
have  brainwashed  the  public  Into  the  cur- 
rent low  state  of  confidence  in  Institutional 
leadership,  particularly  at  the  federal  level. 
Is  a  charge  that  simply  does  not  wash  with 
tlie  people  themselves  And  my  own  view  is 
that  the  sooner  men  in  high  public  places 
realize  that  broadside  attacks  on  the  media 
are  likely  to  seriously  damage  their  own  cred- 
ibility, the  sooner  public  leadership  can  re- 
store confidence  and  responsiveness.  By  the 
same  token,  given  this  new  growth  In  con- 
fidence, perhaps  some  of  my  brethren  In  the 
media  can  feel  they  can  afford  to  brush  a  few 
«<  the  civlps  of  adversarlsm  on  their  collec- 
tive shoulders  in  the  reporting  process. 

Public  confidence  In  government  generally 
must  be  reported  as  being  lower  than  a  con- 
stituent democracy  can  afford  Since  1966. 
high  confidence  In  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
has  fallen  away  from  a  majority  51  "i  to  a 
minority  33%;  in  the  VB.  Senate  from  42 
to  30*5 ;  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  43  to  29%.  and  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government  from  41  to  19%. 
All  but  the  executive  branch,  however,  did 
make  some  gains  of  between  S  and  8  points 
Just  In  tbe  past  year  The  executive  branch 
sapped  another  8  points  Vower 

Although  the  federal  e*tai>li&hment  ranks 
lov.  by  any  standard,  state  and  local  gov- 
ermnent  can  take  Utile  comfort,  (or  no  more 
than  Ml  of  t^ie  people  expressed  high  cod- 
Bdencr  in  imut^mTiip  of  iocai  government  aivd 
34%  in  Its'.*  goveriuBf-ot.  althot^b  a  much 
b  gb<>r    52%    praised    looU    tnsH    collectloB. 


44%   their  local  polio?,  and  3fi%   their  local 
public  school  leadersii  ip 

However,  at  the  very  bottom  of  ttie  list 
came  tbe  leaderahip  va  the  While  Hou-v. 
and  I  would  be  remiss  here  today  U  I  did 
not  comment  at>.>ut  that.  Tbe  16ii6  people 
interviewed  were  asked  what  they  would  tell 
the  President  if  they  bad  the  chaiice  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  him  The  result.  Ti  j,  of 
the  public  would  raise  questions  about  his 
Integrity  and  the  current  crlBls  surrounding 
him  and  the  Watervrate  scaiuial  Tliere  are 
two  reasons  to  account  for  this  singluig  out 
of  the  President  by  ti>e  public .  first,  in  many 
ways,  under  our  system,  the  man  who  oc- 
cupies the  White  House  is  more  than  an 
individual,  is  a  symbol  and  a  central  pivot 
of  not  only  the  federal  estahilsliment  but 
of  government  at  ail  levels;  second,  by  any 
measure,  the  Watergate  disclosures  have 
placed  a  cloud  oX  distrust  over  this  PretOdent. 
the  White  House,  and  the  entire  executive 
branch.  In  a  sense,  however.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  &ay  Um  public  disenchantment 
began  with  Mr.  NLxoa  nor  evea  that  it  neces- 
sarily win  end  with  him.  But  he  1«  a  power- 
ful symbol  and  restoration  of  confidence  In 
government  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out restoration  of  confidence  in  the  White 
Bouse  and  in  the  President  himself. 

While  disenchantment  among  the  public 
runs  deep,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
tius  disaffection  is  far  more  directed  at  the 
leadersiiip  of  our  institutions  than  at  the 
institutions  themselves.  La  other  studies,  we 
have  found  no  more  than  5  a>  of  the  puikllc 
at  ail  ready  to  scrap  the  major  Lnstitutiojoe 
that  make  up  our  voluntary,  essential  pri- 
vately oriented  society.  In  this  study  itself. 
9  lu  every  10  people  expressed  the  cardinal 
article  of  faith  that  government,  for  example, 
can  be  made  to  work  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively, and  within  the  parameters  of  liberty 
a  free  people  require.  But  there  Is  a  mood 
of  skepticism  about  current  leadership  of 
nearly  all  institutions,  and  Just  below  the 
surface  a  growing  wiliingnees  to  throw  the 
rascals  out.  Tbe  people  want  change  not  to 
overthrow  tiie  system,  but  to  make  it  work 
the  way  tiiey  think  it  should. 

In  the  36  years  in  which  I  have  been  en- 
gaged personally  in  analyzing  public  opinion 
as  a  professional,  I  have  been  singularly 
struck  by  the  fact  that  moet  Americans  have 
rather  strong  opinions  on  most  important 
subjecu.  but  that  ttieir  views  are  marked 
by  much  more  emotion  tiian  a  thorough 
grounding  in  knowledge.  In  the  surveys  we 
take,  people  are  giving  us  their  feelings  on 
a  subject,  much  more  than  a  final  rendering 
of  Judgment  when  all  the  facts  have  been 
sifted  and  carefully  weighed.  This  survey 
offers  ample  documentation  of  this  basic  cb- 
servallon. 

By  their  own  admission,  a  majority  of 
people  are  not  well  informed  about  what  is 
going  on  In  government  or  politics  at  the 
federal,  state,  or  local  levels  Although  89% 
correctly  can  Identify  their  own  state's  gov- 
ernor, no  more  than  58  ■!  can  name  one  U  S. 
Senator  from  their  state,  only  39%  can  name 
the  other  VS.  Senator,  and  a  minority  of 
46 "^i  really  know  who  their  Congressman  is. 
Substantive  knowledge  about  tbe  details  of 
legislation  or  foreign  policy  might  be  even 
lower  than  those  levels. 

Tet  for  all  of  this  lack  of  specific  informa- 
tion, a  striking  finding  of  this  study  is  that 
the  American  people  are  far  from  apathetic, 
uninterested  In  the  public  affairs  of  their 
country,  nor  unlnvolved.  It  is  only  at  their 
peril  that  public  officials  assume  an  apathetic 
public,  nor  one  which  will  not  respond. 

Part  of  the  problem  exposed  by  the  survey 
is  that  other  than  in  paying  their  taxes  and 
filing  the  necessary  forms  to  receive  licenses, 
aociel  security,  and  other  direct  government 
benefits,  the  American  people  have  had  re- 
markably Uttle  duect  contact  with  their 
government  at  any  level.  No  more  than  B'« 
of  the  puhlic  have  had  "a  highly  satiafyi&g 


experience"  with  local  government.  6%  at 
the  state  level,  and  a  simti^r  5%  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  Despite  the  omoimt  of  time  and 
correspondence  conducted  by  members  of 
Congress  with  their  constituencies,  nonethe- 
less ihe  fact  renuklns  that  when  all  of  the 
prubiems  of  parenu  with  sons  in  the  armed 
forces,  luci  ime  tax  complaints,  help  with 
pasbporis.  and  other  special  governmental 
contact  is  added  up.  only  a  small  fragment 
of  the  people  have  had  any  contact  at  all 
with  government.  Local  and  state  ofBcials, 
it  might  be  added,  readily  acknowledge  this 
fact.  Unfortunately,  for  most  of  the  public, 
government  at  all  levels  means  only  slightly 
more  than  paying  taxes,  which,  indeed,  most 
feel  are  too  high  to  begin  with. 

Both  the  public  and  the  leadership  tend  to 
parallel  each  other's  views  about  which  level 
of  government  authority  can  best  respond  to 
a  broad  range  of  concerns  ranging  from 
world  peace  to  garbage  collection  and  up 
from  highway  accidents  to  Inflation.  But  two 
areas — political  corruption  and  social  wel- 
fare— are  felt  to  deserve  a  high  priority  at- 
tention from  all  levels  of  government.  And 
the  public  and  the  leaders  are  also  con- 
vinced that  to  make  government  function 
better,  state  and  local  governments  should 
be  strengthened  and  the  federal  establish- 
ment should  have  power  taken  away  from 
It,  despite  a  clear  mandate  for  the  federal 
government  to  take  the  primary  resjxjnsl- 
bUlty  for  war  and  peace,  the  economy,  and 
the  quality  of  life 

The  real  potential  for  greater  dialogue  and 
respHDnslveness  between  the  public  and  gov- 
ernment rests  clearly  in  the  amount  of  cltl- 
Ben  participation  in  affecting  (rovemmental 
policy.  Any  doubts  about  an  apathetic  pub- 
lic can  be  dispelled  by  Just  dwelling  for  a 
moment  on  the  roster  of  real  pniblems  fac- 
ing tbe  country  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  the  people  and  the  leiulers  Both  groups 
are  basically  agreed  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
high  price  of  meat  and  other  food,  the  lack 
of  trust  and  confidence  m  government,  the 
problems  of  average  citkeiis  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  th*-  prefsaures  of  day-to-day  living. 
But  Uie  dillerences  ifll  a  significant  story. 
While  only  40%  of  the  .state  and  local  lead- 
ers felt  that  "too  many  national  crises  all 
the  time"  la  a  real  problem  a  much  higher 
66%  of  the  people  feel  that  way  While  47% 
of  the  leaders  see  a  hijjh  priority  in  "geiuni; 
people  to  trust  each  ether,'  a  higher  bii% 
oi  the  people  feel  that  way.  While  only  a 
minority  of  a?-",  of  the  leaders  see  the  "In- 
abiilty  of  go\ernment  to  solve  problems"  as 
a  pressliig  question,  a  substaiitially  higher 
61%  of  the  public  feels  this  way  Atul  while 
48%  of  the  of&cials  believe  'corrupt  poli- 
ticians" are  a  real  problem  for  the  country, 
a  much  higher  70%  of  the  putillc  believe  It. 

Indeed,  the  American  people  see  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ability  of  government  to  deliver 
on  promises  and  the  encumbrance  of  corrupt 
public  officials  as  much  more  serious  prob- 
lems than  state  and  local  government  lead- 
ers are  prepared  to  acknou ledge.  This  gap 
points  up  in  turn  a  major  fiiuling  of  the 
study  Throughout  the  results,  the  question 
of  credihility  of  goverumeat  otScialg  emerged 
time  and  again.  Credibility  can  be  undoi:ie  by 
two  causes:  first,  quick  and  easy  promises 
by  politicians  which  go  largely  unfulfilled 
and  second,  lack  of  cajidor  and  Integrity  on 
the  part  of  men  vested  with  high  public  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  a  nation,  over  3  out  of  every  4  adult 
citlaens  belong  to  some  organization,  and 
half  of  these  are  active  In  them.  Over  one 
in  three  people  have  some  real  organizational 
experience.  But  a  much  higher  58%  of  the 
public  expressed  the  view  that  they  person- 
ally feel  they  could  do  something  about  an 
unjust  or  corrupt  public  official,  and  when 
asked  what  they  would  do  "if  they  wanted  to 
■ee  a  change  take  place  in  govemn:ient."  94% 
said  they  would  vote  against  a  public  of&claJ. 
91%  would  talk  to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors about  the  question,  84  7(    would   write 
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their  Congresman,  81 '^c  would  write  their 
U.S.  Senator,  79%  would  work  through  a 
group  they  belong  to,  76%  would  contact 
local  law  enforcement  officials,  75 'r  would 
contact  someone  In  local  politics.  Ti'}  would 
Join  a  local  citizens  group.  QG'~a  would  Join 
a  political  party  and  work  to  make  changes. 
65'y  would  write  a  letter  to  the  newspaper, 
62'.  would  send  money  to  support  a  local 
citizens  group  to  demand  action,  61  "7^  would 
talk  to  a  newsijapier  reporter  or  editor,  and 
55';  would  vote  against  the  public  official's 
party  at  the  next  election. 

No  more  than  17%  said  they  would  "do 
nothing". 

Clearly,  there  are  literally  masses  of  the 
American  people  poised  out  there  with 
the  notion  of  becoming  more  Involved  in  the 
process  rather  than  withdravrtng  from  It. 
Indeed,  half  the  public  feels  that  "groups  of 
citizens  and  organizations  are  having  more 
effect  in  getting  government  to  get  things 
done."  A  much  higher  68'^  of  the  state  and 
local  leaders  share  this  view.  It  Is  perfectly 
apparent  that  the  public  Is  looking  in  the 
future  to  vastly  greater  citizen  participation 
In  their  governmental  decision-making  proc- 
ess than  has  ever  been  the  case  before. 

In  fact,  the  major  Interconnect  between 
the  people  and  their  government  emerges 
from  this  survey  as  resting  In  citizen  Initia- 
tive which  is  on  the  upbeat  In  every  part  of 
the  country  and  the  willingness  of  public 
officials  to  respond  with  attention  to  this 
citizen  activity.  The  question,  then,  comes 
down  to  a  matter  of  whether  the  public  is 
sufficiently  aroused  today  to  take  this  bit  into 
Its  collective  teeth. 

A  remarkable  measure  of  Just  how  much 
the  public  Is  aroused  can  be  found  in  a 
series  of  questions  put  to  the  people  about 
the  kind  of  leaders  they  think  they  have 
today  and  whether  or  not  It  Is  possible  to 
have  that  kind  of  leadership.  On  only  one 
count — leaders  genuinely  working  for  peace — 
did  a  majority  of  53 'r  of  the  public  feel  the 
country  had  such  leadership,  but,  even  there, 
a  higher  90' ;  thought  It  possible  to  have  such 
committed  leaders.  Only  lOr;,  feel  they  have 
leaders  today  "who  come  up  with  solutions 
to  Infiatlon  that  work",  but  79 'r  think  It 
possible  to  have  such  leaders.  Only  17 'i 
feel  that  "the  best  pieople  are  attracted  to 
serve  In  public  life",  although  89';  think  that 
Is  possible.  No  more  than  18'^;,  think  "gov- 
ernment is  the  most  exciting  place  to  work", 
but  68'r  think  It  can  be  made  that  way. 
Only  24'?  think  "the  good  of  the  country  Is 
placed  above  special  Interests",  but  85% 
think  It  can  be.  No  more  than  34'-o  think 
"public  officials  really  care  about  the  people", 
but  88 'r  think  they  can  find  public  officials 
who  will  feel  this  way.  No  more  than  36% 
think  "most  public  officials  are  dedicated  to 
helping  the  country",  but  86%  think  such 
men  In  public  life  can  be  found.  Only  13% 
think  that  "corruption  and  payoffs  almost 
never  take  place"  In  our  society,  but  a  much 
higher  65%  think  this  condition  can  become 
a  reality. 

The  leaders  share  the  public's  optimism 
that  this  kind  of  Intelligent,  sensitive  and 
honest  leadership  for  the  country  can  be 
found,  although  the  leaders  are  less  willing 
to  admit  that  the  nation  does  not  have  It 
now  A  major  finding  of  the  study  Is  that 
the  public  Is  unwilling  to  give  any  public 
official  at  any  level  of  government  a  carte 
blanche  over  the  affairs  of  their  local,  state, 
or  federal  governments.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  people  all  over  the  nation  are  literally 
crying  out  for  the  kind  of  compassionate  and 
farslghted  leadership  which  will  be  willing 
to  face  the  pieople  squarely  and  honestly,  lay 
out  the  problems  for  the  people  to  see,  have 
the  courage  to  ask  the  public  to  face  these 
problems,  and  open  the  doors  of  government 
for  the  ptople  to  share  In  the  decision-mak- 
ing process.  At  this  Juncture  of  American 
history,  the  people  are  opting  strongly  for  a 
restoration  of  open,  democratic  government, 
where  the  people  are  trusted  and  consulted. 


but  where  the  leadership  leads,  and.  above 
all  else,  displays  an  integrity  that  the  public 
can  believe  in.  As  the  scars  of  Watergate 
begin  to  disappear,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  tight  reins  the  public  asks  for  now  will 
slacken.  But  to  move  away  from  ready  ac- 
countability would  meet  with  stiff  public 
resistance. 

Specifically,  the  American  people  desper- 
ately want  a  condition  in  the  country  in 
which  government  secrecy  can  no  longer 
be  excused  as  an  operational  necessity,  since 
It  can  exclude  the  participation  of  the  people 
In  their  government,  and,  indeed,  can  be 
used  as  a  screen  for  subverting  their  free- 
dom. But  Just  as  important,  the  public  Is 
also  demanding  that  any  kind  of  successful 
future  leadership  must  possess  Iron-bound 
Integrity.  This  matter  of  honesty  and 
straight -dealing  is  one  that  has  the  public 
deeply  alarmed.  It  cannot  be  underestimated. 
The  American  pieople  simply  will  not  rest 
easy  until  they  feel  that  Integrity  In  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  Is  secured. 

Once  these  preconditions  of  openness  and 
Integrity  have  been  fulfilled,  then  the  time 
may  well  come  when  the  people  can  be 
approached  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  solve  the  common  problems  of  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  as  we  have  found  out  since 
the  energy  crisis  descended  upon  us,  the 
people  are  well  out  ahead  of  their  leaders 
In  willingness  to  sacrifice.  But  If  the  precon- 
ditions to  open  government  are  not  met. 
then  frustration,  alienation,  and  polariza- 
tion are  likely  to  proceed  apace.  And  the  dis- 
trust of  the  governed  for  those  who  govern 
is  a  dangerous  development  indeed. 

Let  me  close  by  observing  that  over  the 
past  decade  since  the  brutal  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  America  has  gone  through 
much  anguish.  Basically,  we  have  been  living 
through  the  anguish  of  change,  in  which  life 
and  values  In  this  country  have  been 
changing  rapidly.  The  challenge  of  our  times 
is  to  find  a  way  to  achieve  p>eace  in  a  world 
where  the  push  of  a  single  button  can 
obliterate  tens  of  millions  of  lives,  to  har- 
ness the  world's  energies  to  allow  modern 
man  to  live  in  comfort  but  in  which  sacrifice 
to  achieve  this  end  Is  accomplished  with 
equality  and  Justice  and  at  the  same  time 
the  environment  is  preserved,  to  adjust  to 
complex  and  modern  living  but  at  tbe  same 
time  to  see  the  quality  of  life  improve  and 
not  to  deteriorate,  to  make  certain  that  the 
forces  of  a  world-wide  Inflation  do  not  rob 
the  i>eople  of  new-found  material  gains  at  a 
time  when  productivity  is  in  a  position  to 
rise  dramatically,  to  find  ways  for  people  of 
all  races  and  colors  to  achieve  a  chance  to 
share  in  the  abundant  life  while  at  the  same 
time  res{>ecting  the  rights  of  people  to 
accommodate  to  change  in  a  way  consonant 
with  their  own  life  experience,  to  achieve 
a  pluralistic  society  in  which  not  only  the 
rights  of  others  are  respected  but  In  which 
new  Ideas  and  different  modes  of  life  can 
thrive  without  being  threatened  by  a  pall  of 
conformity,  to  be  able  to  guarantee  In  prac- 
tice that  the  liberties  of  each  citizen  are 
inviolable  no  matter  how  great  the  seeming 
urgencies  of  national  security  nor  no  matter 
how  powerful  government  might  think  Itself 
to  be,  and,  finally,  to  achieve  an  America 
and,  indeed,  a  world.  In  which  a  spirit 
abounds  where  people  are  In  a  mood  to 
attack  their  common  problems  Instead  of 
attacking  each  other. 

All  of  this  Is  the  full  plate  of  the  agenda 
that  faces  leadership  in  America  today.  The 
public  has  not  lost  faith,  but  it  has  lost  con- 
fidence. Above  all,  the  promise  of  this  Amer- 
ica is  as  bright  to  the  people  as  It  has  ever 
been.  Skepticism  In  Its  achievement  abounds 
because  the  people  feel  they  have  been  cut 
off  and  because  their  letidershlp  has  failed 
them. 

But.  above  all,  there  Is  still  the  spirit  of 
faith  that  Is  there  among  the  people  them- 
selves. As  the  great  American  poet  Archi- 
bald MacLelsh  wrote  almost  35  years  ago: 


Listen!  Brothers!  Generation! 

Listen!  You  have  heard  these  words.  Believe 

It! 
Believe    the    promises    are   theirs   who   take 

them! 
Believe  unless  we  take  them  for  ourselves 
Others  will  take  them  for  the  use  of  others! 
Believe   unless   we   take  them   for  ourselves 
All  of  us:  one  here:  another  there: 
Men  not  Man;  people  not  the  People: 
Believe  unless  we  take  them  for  ourselves 
Others  will  take  them :  not  for  us:  for  others! 

Believe  unless  we  take  them  for  ourselves 
Now:  soon:   by  the  clock:  before  tomorrow: 
Others   wUl   take    them:    not   for   now:    for 

longer 
Believe  America  is  promises  ti} 
Take! 

America  is  promises  to 
Us 

To  take  them 
Brutally 
With  love  but 
Take  them. 
O  believe  this! 


DAVID  BEN-GURION  S  DREAM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  note  the 
death  of  Israel's  one-time  Premier  and 
Defense  Minister.  Mr.  David  Ben-Gurion. 
Bom  in  Poland  in  1886.  the  then  David 
Green  emigrated  to  Palestine  in  1906.  He 
made  innumerable  contributions  to  the 
birth  and  growth  of  a  Jewish  state.  His 
ultimate  dream  was  the  triumphant  sur- 
vival of  a  Jewish  homeland.  He  realized 
this.  Mr  Ben-Gurion  was  venerated  and 
respected  by  the  world  at  large  for  his 
commitment  and  contributions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  2.  1973,  commemo- 
rating David  Ben-Gurion  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  2,  19731 
The  Patriarch 

Perhaps  what  the  world  least  appreciated 
about  David  Ben-Gurlon  was  his  love  of 
scholarship.  Even  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
a  moment  to  study  the  conjugation  of  an 
irregular  Greek  verb  excited  him  almost  as 
much  as  a  political  success  in  the  struggle 
for  a  new  Jewish  state.  The  world  of  his  de- 
clining years  was  strange  to  him.  the  con- 
trived distinction  between  the  man  of 
thought  and  the  man  of  action.  To  him. 
abstract  thought  and  concrete  action  were 
Interdependent  qualities  of  mankind.  In- 
extricable; both  were  Intoxicating,  both  were 
fulfilling. 

Ben-Gurlon's  was  the  generation  of 
scholar-statesmen.  Churchill  and  de  Gaulle, 
of  the  scholar-revolutionary.  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Like  the  Biblical  prophets  he  so  revered, 
Ben-Ourlon  fits  all  tairee  roles:  he  v^as  his 
people's  revolutionary,  the  statesman  of  their 
new  homeland,  the  scholar  of  their  heritage 

Like  those  ancient  prophets,  Ben-Gurlon 
was  revered  some  of  the  time  and  beloved 
some  of  the  time.  For  much  of  the  time  the 
Israel  which  he  led  into  existence  had  diffi- 
culty coping  with  him.  In  office,  his  political 
leadership  was  fiawed  by  a  streak  of  petu- 
lance, even  pettiness,  which  left  such  scars 
on  Israeli  public  life  that  his  latest  successor 
as  Premier,  Golds  Melr.  refused  to  speak  to 
him  for  years,  until  a  mellow,  chance  en- 
counter in  the  season  of  his  85th  birthday 
two  years  ago. 

Ben-Ourlon  continued  to  advise  his  people 
long  after  be  had  left  office.  "We  must  take 
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ftny  chance  to  have  peAce."  he  amiii  rpp««t«4UT 
In   recent  y*»Tn.  "U  tbere  ta  uiy  cIuudc*  oT 

having  peace  we  must  do  everything  for  It." 
But   wv-weary   Israel    waa   ta   no   moo4  fof 

laklng  any  chances 

It  waa  U>  the  Bible  that  B«a-OurLon  turoetf 
for  tola  *tak>Q  and  hla  oooUvatiou  One  of  the 
paw gee  that  be  always  carried  with  him  waa 
the  cloelng  declaration  ol  the  prophet  Ajnos: 

"And  I  will  turn  the  capuvit;  ot  my  people 
Israel,  and  they  shall  build  the  waste  clUea, 
and  Inhabit  them,  and  they  shall  plant  vine- 
yards, and  drinX  the  wine  thereof;  they  shall 
also  make  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 
And  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and 
they  shall  no  more  be  plucked  up  out  of  their 
land  which  I  have  given  them,  salth  the  Uord 
thy  Ck)d.  • 

Through  Ben-Ourlon's  extraordinary  life 
and  work  came  the  fulfillment  of  that  an- 
cient prophecy 
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ELECTION  FUND  BILL 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  Interesting  article  by  David 
Broder  in  yesterday  s  Washmston  Post 
In  which  he  analyzes  some  of  the  impli- 
cations of  public  financing  of  Federal 
campaigns.  The  article  points  to  "conse- 
quences fthat)  have  barely  been  exam- 
ined in  the  brief  congresssional  debate  " 

However  one  feels  about  the  ultimate 
merits  of  this  approach  to  campaign 
fimdlDK  I  believe  the  article  argues  the 
need  for  a  fufler  consideration  of  the 
measure  than  has  yet  been  possible,  given 
the  attempt  to  .shortcut  normal  legis- 
lative procedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  pnnted  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  f oDows 

tFyom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  J.   1973) 
ElLEcnoN    Pvfio    Bnx    Would    BaiNC    Sairr 

TO   POLmCAL   SCTNB 

(By  David  S   Broder) 

The  campaign  finance  provisions  that 
•enators  want  to  attach  to  the  debt  celling 
bill  would  cause  the  biggest  change  In  Amer- 
ican politic*  since  the  appUcatton  of  the 
oiie  man -one  vote  doctrine  to  virtually  all 
eiecuona. 

By  proTUUng  pubUc  financing  for  prest- 
dentlai  campaigns  and  dr&sUcally  reducing 
Lhe  role  of  private  contributors,  the  leglala- 
tk~>o  would  eliHOnatc  what  many  poutleal 
par-tclpants  and  otoaervers  contend  la  the 
litrgest  .^urce  of  corrxipUoQ  in  Amerkatn 
poll  uct 

But  If  the  measure  becomes  law  It  would 
do  many  other  things  as  well — and  those 
cooaequeooes  have  barely  been  examined 
In  the  brief  congressional  debate 

Tbc  aoAln  purpose  of  the  lectalaUoa — and 
Its  moe«  predictable  effect — would  be  to  re - 
duo*  the  dev-endene*  of  the  candidates  on 
specific  lar^  contributors  and  to  reduce  the 
maucnee  ot  Cboaa  eoatrtbutors  on  the  can- 
didates. 

a: though  nancb  of  the  Laipatus  for  the 
hiM  came  from  the  Watergate  caae  and  Its 
r>-vel>'M>na  of  Illegal  coryerato  eontrltm- 
tioDs  to  the  NlKon  campaign,  pollttcans 
know  that  no  party  or  ideology  has  a 
monopoly  on  Mg  givers. 

Issue-oriented  liberals,  labor  rrganlBaUoos 
and  "peace"  groups  have  assembled  (uods  for 
picaldenUal  hopefuls  ui  recent  years  that 
approach,  if  they  do  not  match,  corporate 
or  conaervatlv*  kittles. 

Nonetheless,  the  votes  by  which  the 
amendment  waa  paif  rt  In  the  Senate  had 
a  marked  partisan  and  Ideological  coloration 
Meet  Democrats  and  most  liberals  In  both 


parties  supported  public  financing;  aaost  Re- 
poUieans  and  noat  conaervauvee  la  both 
partlM  vated  acaiast  It. 

The  preeumpuon  that  liberals  and  Dem- 
ocrats would  benefit  froos  the  change  la 
strengthened  by  tho  realization  that  money 
Is  )ust  one  iif  the  souriee  of  luQuence  on  a 
political  contest  If  access  to  large  suma  is 
eliminated  as  a  potential  advantage  for  one 
candidate  or  party  by  the  provision  of  equal 
public  sub&ldles  (or  all.  then  the  election 
outconoe  wUI  likely  be  determined  by  the 
ability  to  mobilize  other  forces. 

The  most  Important  of  these  otbar  fac- 
tors ore  probably  inanpo>k'er  and  publicity. 
Legislation  that  ellmlnstea  the  dollar  in- 
•uence  on  politics  automatically  enhances 
the  Infiueoce  of  toose  who  can  provide  man- 
power   or    public. ty    for    the    campaign. 

l^at  Immediately  conjures  up.  (or  Re- 
publicans and  conservatives,  a  picture  of 
the  union  tMibs.  the  newspaper  editor  acd  ttve 
televialon  anchor-man — three  individuals  to 
whom  they  are  rather  reluctant  to  entrust 
their  fate — electing  the  next  President 

Whether  this  shift  would,  in  fact,  work 
systematically  to  the  benefi-.  of  Democrats 
and  liberals  remaini  to  be  seen.  But  there 
is  little  question  that  the  premium  on  a 
candidate  who  is  telegenic,  who  haa  good 
pre.ss  reLatioDs  and  who  has  access  to  large 
numbers  of  volunteer  workers  would  In- 
crease 

Many  preeldential  hopefuls  with  mini- 
mal labor  support  ( like  Barry  Ooldwater  and 
George  McOovem)  have  been  able  to  re- 
(Tuit  masses  of  vi^tunteers.  but  the  big  mem- 
bership ot  the  unions  and  their  well-devel- 
oped recruiting  and  subsidising  techniques 
may  ^tve  the  union  leaders'  favorites  a  larger 
advantacre  than  they  have  previously  enjoyed 
in  presidential  politics. 

White  public  financing's  relative  effects  on 
labor,  business  and  the  press  may  be  de- 
batable, there  Is  little  dispute  that  one  In- 
stitution would  become  vastly  mare  power- 
ful In  Its  Influence  on  campaigns — the  gov- 
ernment   Itself. 

The  pending  pro  'Islon  calls  for  appro- 
priation c<  siifflclent  funds  to  fiU  the  gap 
between  the  spending  ceilings  and  the 
amount  raised  by  a  voluntary  checkoff  on 
\T^rrmn»   tax   return 

Appropriations  ara.  of  cour-ae.  subject  to 
noittlral  pressures  from  Congress  and  the 
President.  They  may  be  delayed,  reduced  or 
even  vetoed  Critics  of  public  firvanclng  have 
warned  that  mcumbent  politicians  of  either 
party — In  the  White  House  or  Congress — 
should  not  be  given  the  power  to  decide 
how  much  the  President's  challenger  will 
be  able  to  spend 

Proponents  of  public  financier  say  they 
are  aware  of  the  risk,  but  believe  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  act  responsibly 
and  not  choke  off  funds  for  an  opponent 

Other  questions  Imbedded  In  the  legis- 
lation are  a  matter  of  debate  amone  the 
handful  of  people  who  have  analyzed  the 
bill's  effects,  but  have  not  yet  reached  public 
dtecuaslon    Here  are  some  of  them- 

What  Is  the  effect  of  subsidizing  presiden- 
tial primary  campaigns  on  the  kind  of 
nownlnees  chossn?  An  mnovmtlon  In  the  Isg- 
Isiatlon  Is  the  provision  of  matching  grants 
from  the  Treasury  for  contributlona  of  tlOO 
or  less  to  contenders  in  the  pr««ldentlal  pri- 
maries. To  qualify,  a  candidate  w«uld  have 
to  ral.se  the  first  9100. 000  In  unHa  of  less  than 
$100  himself  After  that,  he  would  be  sub- 
sldiaed  up  to  a  spending  limn 

Advocates  argue  that  this  wotild  open  the 
presidential  field  to  candidates  who  are  not 
wealthy  themfclves  or  who  lack  wealthy 
sponsors.  Increaalng  the  voters'  choice  and 
reducing  the  infiusDce  of  money  on  presldeo- 
ttal  politics 

Critics  point  out  that  It  would  also  ha\o 
the  effect  of  encouraging  more  candidates, 
and  that.  In  large,  multl-candldat*  primary 


fields,  the  winner  can  easily  be  an  extreme 
advocate  of  aoms  emotional  position  who  can 
"win  "  With  as  little  aa  one-third  of  the  total 
vote 

What  la  the  effect  on  th«  party  system? 
The  legislation  says  the  federal  subsidy  will 
go  to  "any  political  committee  '  designated 
by  the  candidate  to  receive  funds.  The  pro- 
vision was  designed.  Its  proponents  say, 
to  fix  personal  reepocislblllty  on  the  candi- 
date for  the  way  his  moitey  is  spent. 

Critics  of  the  btu  conteiMl  that  it  will  sever 
whatever  fragile  bonds  iu>w  exist  between  the 
presidential  candidate  and  his  ptarty.  They 
note  that  if  it  had  been  In  effect  In  19T2.,  Mr. 
Nixon  could  have  designated  the  Committee 
for  the  Be-electlon  of  the  President  to  re- 
ceive tai  million  in  public  funds. 

What  is  the  eflect  on  minor-party  candl- 
daclee?  The  leglalaUon  says  that  minor 
parties  will  be  sub&ldlsed  in  proportion  to 
their  showing  m  the  previous  election  and 
that  new  candidates  may  be  reimbursed, 
retroactively,  on  a  proportional  basis  if  they 
draw  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  vote 

Proponents  argue  that  this  provision  keeps 
tlte  door  open  to  minor-party  and  new  can- 
didates, without  encoura^ng  their  proliiera- 
Uon. 

Critics  contend  that  it  may.  in  fact,  en- 
coiui^ce  such  splinter  candidacies  In  an  ex- 
ample provided  by  the  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation a  third-party  candidate  who  draws  10 
per  cent  of  the  vote,  while  the  niajor  candi- 
dates get  46  and  44  per  cent,  would  be  en- 
titled t«  32  per  cent  of  the  major  party  sub- 
sidy— or  ro\ighly  M  6  million  The  prospect  of 
that  kind  of  subsidy  might,  critics  argue,  en- 
courage any  number  of  "10  per  cent  candi- 
dates" to  enter  the  race. 


RECESfci  UN  i  iL  iJ  .55  PJid. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  Uie  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess until  12:55  p  m  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
12: 15  p  m  .  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
12:55  pm  ;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OfQcer  (Mr   Helms ). 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  ol  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  '  Mr  H  l  o- 
DLESTONi    The  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Hu»- 
DUESTON  .  Withotit  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBUC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  under  the 
previous  order  the  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfini&hed  business  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

HR  11104  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
tncrea.se  of  $10  7  billion  in  the  public  debt 
limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to  which 
thl^  temporary  debt  limit  applies  to  June 
30.  1074 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  qin^stlon  is  on  the  motion  to  m- 
voke  liotiire  on  the  motion  to  insist  on 
the  Senate  amendments  to  HR.  11104 
and  request  a  conference  on  the  disagree- 
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Ing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  1  hour 
of  debatr  iietwepn  now  and  2  pm.  will 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  <  Mr.  Allen  >  and  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Louisiana  (Mr  Long  ' . 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  tlie  dl.stln^'Ul.^hed  Senator 
from  North  Carolina    Mr  Hki.ms'  , 

The  PRESIDING  OIT-ICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  l.s  recognized 
for  3  minutes 

Mr  HEIJVIS  Mr  Pie.sldent,  I  think  it 
warranLK  reilt  ratirn  a.^;  many  times  as 
may  be  poisible,  that  there  was  a  very 
clear,  up-or-down  vote  yesterday  on  this 
bill  <H.R    in04». 

Therefore.  t,he  record  should  be  made 
clear,  again  and  uiiuin,  jast  which  Sena- 
tors are  holding  up  action. 

Yesterday,  roik all  No  546  was  on  the 
question  of  whether  this  Senate  should 
recede  from  its  iionKeiTnanp  amend- 
ments on  HR  11104  The  motion  t-o  rt?- 
cede  was  made  yestrrda.v  by  the  dis'ln- 
gruished  Senator  from  Ainbama  '  Mr. 
Allen  I .  Tliat  motion  was  defeat<>d  by  a 
vote  of  36  to  45,  So  it  is  clear.  Mr  Pr.  .si- 
denl.  when  one  examines  the  votes  of 
Senators  on  thi.s  motion  just  who  i.s 
holding  up  this  debt  celling  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  the  resulUs  of  rollcall  No.  546 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
so  that  it  can  be  a  matter  of  record  at 
this  p>oint  a.s  to  how  each  Senator  voted. 

"Hiere  beinR  no  objection,  the  l->pi.'la- 
tlve  rollcall  No  564  wa.s  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(No,  646  Leg  J 

TEAS .IB 

Aiken,  Allen,  Bartlett,  Beall,  Bellmon, 
Bennett.  Bible.  Brock,  Buckley.  Byrd,  Harry 
P.,  Jr  ,  Cannon,  Cook.  Curtis,  Dole,  Domen- 
icl.  Domlnlck.  Eastland.  Krvln,  Fannin, 
Pong,  Griffin,  Hansen.  Helms.  Holllnge, 
Hru&Ka,  McClellan,  Nunn,  Roth,  Sparkman. 
Stennls.  Stevens,  Talmadge,  Thurmond, 
Tower,  Welcker,  and  Yoxing, 
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Abourezk,  Bayh,  Bentsen,  Biden,  Brooke, 
Burdlck,  Byrd,  Robert  C.  Case,  Chiles, 
Church,  Clark,  Cranston,  Gravel,  Hart, 
Hartke,  Haskell,  Hathaway,  Huddles'x>n. 
Humphrey,  Inouye,  Jackson,  Johnston,  Ken- 
nedy. Long.  Magnuson.  Mansfield.  Mathlas, 
McGovern.  Mclntyre.  Metcalf.  Mondale, 
Montoya.  Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson,  Pastore, 
Pell,  Proxmire.  Riblcoff,  Schweicker.  Scott. 
Hugh,  StaiTard,  Stevenson,  Tunney  and 
Williams. 
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Baker,  Cotton,  Eagleton.  Fulbright,  Gold- 
water,  Oumey,  Hatfield,  Hughes.  Javits.  Mc- 
Clure.  McOee,  Packwood.  Pearson.  Percy, 
Randolph,  Saxbe,  Scott.  William  L,,  Syming- 
ton, and  T'&ft. 

Bo  Mr,  Allen's  motion  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendments  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  A  "nay"  vote.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  a  vote  to  continue  to  delay  this 
debt  ceiling  legislaXlon,  A  "yea"  vote  was 
a  vote  to  have  the  Senate  get  on  with 
other  pressing  business. 

Let  11  not  be  .said    Mr    Piewdtnt    ti.iit 

the  distint;u^^hed  Sei.au  r  from  Alabanm 

(Mr.  Allkn;  ,  or  the  Senator  Irom  North 

Carolina,  or  ani'  other  Senator  who  voted 
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"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  546  is  delaying  this 
Senate, 

I  hope  that  the  distiripuished  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  today  renew  his  mo- 
tion of  yesterday  so  that  the  Senate  can 
have  another  opportunity  to  conclude 
this  matter,  and  proceed  to  consideration 
of  other  great  concerns  of  the  American 
people. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Aliibama  for  jnelding  to  me. 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 
ir.iriute.s. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  a  fxmny 
thinp  did  happen  yesterday  on  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  .<  way  to  pa.ssage  becau.'^e.  a.'^ 
the  di.'-tinpui.shed  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  just  pointed  out  the  Senator 
from  .Alabama  made  a  motion  to  recede 
from  the  Senate  amendments  That  does 
not  soimd  like  very  much,  but  that  was  a 
vote  on  final  pa.'^saee  of  the  bill  Had  that 
vot*  tarried,  the  bill  would  have  gone  to 
the  President  It  would  already  have  been 
signed. 

Mr  Pref-ldent.  those  who  are  J^aid  to 
be  holding  up  pas.sage  of  the  bill  were 
tlie  ver>'  ones  uho  voted  for  the  pa.ssage 
of  the  bill,  and  those  wiio  are  seeking  to 
use  the  bill  as  a  means  of  enacting  a 
campaign  subsidy  or  giveaway  bill  are 
the  ones  who  are  holding  up  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Now,  Mr  President,  later  on  today,  at 
such  time  as  the  Chair  will  permit  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  renew  his  mo- 
tion to  recede,  he  will  make  that  motion 
He  was  encouraged  yesterday  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  cloture  motion,  the  vote  was 
47  for  to  33  against:  whereas  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recede  the  vot*  t^as  36  for  to  45 
against,  indicating  that  2  Senators — 2 
fiscally  responsible  Senators — who  had 
voted  for  cloture  also  voted  to  recede. 

I  am  hopeful  that  after  this  cloture 
vote,  the  motion  to  recede  will  not  only 
be  clo-ser  but  that  it  will  carry. 

So.  Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the 
vote  of  yesterday  on  the  motion  to  re- 
cede— which  is  another  way  of  saying 
a  motion  on  final  passage  of  the  bill — 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  so  to  speak. 
No  longer  will  they  be  able  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  those 
who  oppose  adding  this  campaign  grab 
bag  bill  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  are  hold- 
ing up  passage  of  the  debt  limit  bill,  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  who  vot*d  for 
this  bill  Tho,se  who  .say  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  filibu.st^nng  are  the  ones 
who  voted  against  the  bill. 

So  1  leave  to  Senators,  and  I  leave  to 
the  Ameuran  people  as  to  who  is  hold- 
ing up  passage  of  the  bill. 

Now  Mr  Prej;]dent,  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee w^ho  is  supporting  the  campaign 
handout  provisions,  if  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  distingui.shed  as- 
sistant majority  leader  and  the  di.<-tin- 
guished  minority  leader  are  willing  to 
put  their  desire  to  enact  this  campaign 
subsidy  bill 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
have  expired. 


Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  To  place  passage  of  this 
campaign  subsidy  bill  over  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.S.  Government,  let 
them  take  the  consequences. 

From  their  lofty  and  august  positions, 
they  know  the  eflect  that  their  holding 
out  for  this  campaign  subsidy  bill  is  hav- 
ing on  the  coimtrs'. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  motion 
to  recede  is  made,  they  will  jom  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure  and  not  hold  up  on 
it  any  longer. 

Had  they  voted  yc-terday  on  the  mo- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
made,  this  matter  would  have  been  re- 
solved  They  saw  fit  to  hold  up  the  bilL 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  stated  yesterday,  not 
only  has  this  undercut  the  Watergate 
committee  by  taking  action  ahead  of  its 
recommendations;  not  only,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
analyzes  it,  are  f^ve  or  seven  members  of 
the  Watergate  committee  opposed  to  this 
grab  bag  provision  but,  this  bill  'onder- 
cuts  the  committee  system. 

We  saw  the  distinguished  Senator  Irom 
Nevada  <Mr,  Cannon)  vote  against  tliis 
provision  because  it  should  go  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  should  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdminLstration. 
So  it  undercuts  the  committee  system. 
It  undercuts  the  Senate's  position,  Mr. 
President,  because  on  July  30  of  this 
year,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  8,  tlie  Senate  sent 
a  strong  campaign  reform  bill  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  was 
widely  acclaimed  as  a  great  forward  step 
in  regulating  campaign  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

So  we  are  going  to  turn  otir  back  on 
that  effort? 

That  bill  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  to  the 
Commerce  Committee.  It  was  also  con- 
sidered for  several  days  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

.'Vre  we  going  to  reverse  that  position? 

It  also  undercuts  the  constitutional 
question  of  giving  the  President  the  right 
to  veto  unsound  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr  President,  more  important  than 
any  other  consideration  is  the  precedent 
that  is  going  to  be  established  if  we  al- 
low this  campaign  handout  bill  to  be 
forced  on  the  American  taxpayers,  and 
that  is  that  each  time  this  debt  limit  bill 
comes  up — and  it  will  have  to  come  up 
everj-  5  or  6  montlii,  the  way  Congress 
is  handling  it — they  can  put  on  some  hor- 
rendous provision  that  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  our  American  system  and 
our  governmental  institutions  and  gov- 
ernmental processes,  without  the  bill  ever 
going  to  a  committee,  without  the  Presi- 
dent being  given  a  fair  opportunity  to 
consider  it  and  veto  it  if  he  thmks  it  is 
im.sound.  because  it  is  attached  to  must 
legislation.  Such  a  bill  could  be  forced  on 
the  American  public  without  ever  being 
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considered  In  a  committee,  without  1  day 
of  hearing  ever  being  held,  and  that 
would  establish  a  moat  dangerous  prece- 
dent. So  we  are  standing  here  for  a 
principle. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  not  only  will 
vote  a«:aliutt  invoking  cloture  but  also 
that,  soon  thereafter,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  permitted  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  recede  from  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  send  this  bill  to  the  White 
House  for  signature 
I  reeerve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr    LONO    I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 
Mr.   President.  I  am  convinced  that. 
Willie  filibusters  sometimes  serve  a  pur- 
pose. In  the  mam.  they  do  not  really  ac- 
complish much.  I  think  that  in  the  long 
run  they  tend  to  defeat  their  own  pur- 
pose. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  many  years 
during  my  tenure  in  the  Senate  when 
some  of  us  from  Southern  SUtes  filibus- 
tered against  the  various  clvU  rights  pro- 
posals, preventing  those  measures  from 
coming  to  a  vote  In  the  end,  it  resulted 
In  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  which  went 
far  beyond  the  original  proposals,  by 
including  practically  all  of  them  and  a 
great  number  of  other  measures.  I  believe 
it  would  have  served  our  purpose  better  if 
we  had  Uisisted  that  the  Senate  under- 
sUnd  these  measures  and  settled  for  a 
less  extreme  proposal  at  a  much  earlier 
date. 

This  issue  regarding  public  financing 
of  the  PresidentiaU  primaries — and  that, 
after  all,  is  what  we  would  propose  to 
settle  for  If  we  were  permitted  to  go  to 
conference  on  this  bill— is  a  matter 
which  the  public.  In  hicreasing  degree.  Is 
insisting  should  be  the  order  of  the  day 
When  this  matter  was  first  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  In  the  early  stages,  we 
were  able  to  muster  a  majority  of  about 
one  in  long  weeks  of  debate  that  occurred 
back  in  1966  and  1967  Since  that  date, 
those  of  us.  who  believe  this  is  the  only 
way  you  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  make 
this  a  government  of  the  people  rather 
than  a  government  of  the  moneychang- 
ers has  gained  a  great  deal  of  support. 
Those  of  us  who  have  supported  this  po- 
sition have  had  a  great  deal  more  success 
at  the  polls  than  those  who  took  the 
other  view. 

Furthermore,  we  have  had  the  success 
of  persuading  more  and  more  of  our  col- 
leagues that  this  U  the  direction  in  which 
thus  Government  will  have  to  go.  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  recognize  that  this  is 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  in  which  the  de- 
cisions should  be  dictated  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  convinced  in  their 
hearts  that  one  side  or  the  other  is  right 
about  an  issue,  rather  than  by  the  size 
of  someone's  pocketbook  or  his  willing- 
ness to  put  up  large  sums  of  money  to 
dictate  the  outcome. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr  LONG  I  yield, 

Mr  MONDALE.  In  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  is  a  survey  which  says 
garbagemen  are  rated  over  the  White 
Mouse  in  terms  of  public  esteem. 

Mr.  LONO.  The  Senator  might  find 
that  they  are  more  popular  than  Sen- 
ators. 
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Mr  MONDALE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  the  whole  political  system  that 
IS  gomg  to  be  judged  by  the  American 
people    The  article  goes  on  to  say; 

Americana  remain  confld«nt  th»t  the  sys- 
tem c«n  work  .  but  U»ey  reject  government 
secrecy  and  demand  honesty  and  Integrity 

Of  course,  central  to  the  chief  objective 
is  a  system  which  does  not  tempt  public 
officials,  in  their  desperate  need  for  huge 
campaign  funds,  to  respond  in  a  way 
which  prefers  those  who  have  big  money 
as  against  the  ordinary  citizen  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  precisely  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  financing  legislation; 
namely,  the  need  to  change  the  way  in 
which  we  finance  campaigns,  so  that  it 
Is  possible  for  a  person,  once  elected,  to 
deserve  the  office  and  to  be  in  a  position 
to  serve  his  conscience  and  his  country, 
rather  than  a  long  list  of  campaign  con- 
tributors who  probably  had  something  in 
mind  when  they  give  so  generously 

Mr.  LONG  A  short  Ume  ago  I  was 
privileged  to  address  a  group  of  boys  at 
Louisiana  Boys  State,  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  I  made  the  point  that  decisions  of 
the  Government  should  be  dictated  by 
the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  by  some  group  of  per- 
sons who  might  have  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  put  into  a  campaign  That 
statement  received  tumultuous  applause 
from  those  young  people 

I  challenge  anyone  to  explain  to  a 
group  of  high-class  men  and  women  why 
those  having  large  amounts  of  money 
should  be  able  to  use  that  money  to  un- 
duly influence  candidates.  The  public 
should  try  to  respect  the  principle  of  one 
man.  one  vote.  Then,  having  made  the 
issue  clear  to  the  pubUc.  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  system  where  money  dictates  the 
answer  could  not  succeed  Quite  apart 
from  the  Watergate  scandal.  I  think  that 
this  is  relevant 

One  will  fiiid  that  when  people  under- 
stand this,  they  are  going  to  see  to  it 
that  the  election  of  a  President  and  the 
decisions  of  Government  should  not  be 
dicuted  by  the  ability  of  one  side  to  use 
its  money  and  its  economic  power  to 
overcome  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  This,  unfortunately.  ha.s 
happened  too  often 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   LONG.  I  yield 

Mr  MONDALE  There  Is  another  part 
to  this:  It  Is  the  way  in  which  big  money 
corrupts  government.  But  It  is  also  the 
way  in  which  big  government  can  extort 
money  from  American  business.  As  I 
stated  for  the  Rccoro  a  day  or  so  ago, 
some  top  businessmen  have  testified  that 
in  the  last  campaign  they  were  ap- 
proached by  representatives  of  the  in- 
cumbent government  in  a  way  which 
suggested  that,  if  they  did  not  contribute, 
the  government  might  act  in  a  way 
which  was  adverse  to  their  interests.  So. 
out  of  fear,  they  contributed  vast 
amounts  of  money  to  protect  themselves 
from  adverse  decisions  by  the  American 
Government  That  is  somewhat  like  the 
old  days  of  the  big  machines,  when  one 
would  have  to  pay  money  to  protect  him- 
self from  trouble. 

So  it  works  both  ways.  That  Is  why 
many  top  businessmen,  who  contributed. 


have  now  said.  "Let  us  save  our  system." 
L«t  us  have  a  system  that  is  clean,  a  sys- 
tem In  which  we  can  go  where  we  please 
and  contribute  to  whom  we  please;  but 
let  us  not  have  a  system  by  which  people 
can  exert  improper  pressure  on  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  this  is  the  other  part  of  it.  Not 
just  the  donees  but  also  the  donors  are 
being  extorted.  For  both  reasons  we  need 
to  clean  up  the  system. 

Mr.  LONO.  It  was  not  my  suggestion 
Uiat  thLs  amendment  should  be  added  to 
the  debt  limit  bill  It  was  the  view  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Kennedy i.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr  Mondale). 
and  the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Cranston  t,  and  various  other  Senators 
that  this  should  be  added  The  argument 
has  been  made  that  it  does  not  belong  on 
this  bill.  However,  we  have  leKlslated  in 
this  area  on  several  other  occasions  and 
not  one  of  those  times  has  the  amend- 
ment been  on  a  bill  that  was  relevant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  LONG  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  I  just  said,  the  amend- 
ment has  never  been  on  a  bill  to  which 
it  was  relevant.  The  House  has  never 
sent  us  a  revenue  blil  which  related  to 
the  financing  of  Presidential  campaigns. 
I  personally  initiated  this  Lssue  on  a 
bill  to  which  it  was  not  relevant.  If 
memor>-  serves  me  correctly.  I  thmk  it 
was  the  bill  relating  to  the  interest 
equalization  Ux.  Subsequently,  those 
who  did  not  like  the  idea  were  successful 
In  negating  that  proposal  and  making  It 
inoperative  by  amending  a  revenue  bill 
that  the  President  very  much  wanted  to 
sign.  That  was  the  bill  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit.  Subsequently  we 
acted  in  this  area  to  make  the  provision 
for  financing  Presidential  campaigns 
operative  again  with  amendments  to  a 
prior  debt  limit  bill. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  Important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
permit  the  Senate  to  originate  a  revenue 
bill  Revenue  bills  must  originate  In  the 
House  But  the  Senate  hai.  the  right  to 
amend  those  revenue  bills,  and  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  amend  is  unlimited  The 
only  thing  the  Senate  cannot  add  to  a 
revenue  bill  is  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  It  should  be  that  way  because 
to  accept  any  other  course  would  be  to 
bar  the  Senate  from  acting  in  ver>'  crucial 
areas  unless  the  House  had  sent  us  a  bill 
In  that  particular  legislative  area  ger- 
mane to  the  area  In  which  the  Senate 
thought  the  national  interest  required  us 
to  act 

We  should  never  j>ermlt  the  Senate  to 
be  so  hamstrung  and  limited  in  its 
power  to  serve  this  Nation  that  it  can 
only  legislate  In  an  area  that  is  narrow- 
ly germane  to  a  legislative  proposal  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

As  I  said,  It  was  not  my  Idea  for  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  on  this  legis- 
lation: but  it  was  offered,  and  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  it.  That  was  the  will  of 
the  Senate.  This  matter  must  be  re- 
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solved,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way 
to  resolve  It  Is  by  the  conventional  legis- 
lative process.  In  my  Judgment  the  only 
orderly  process  under  these  circum- 
stances would  be  for  the  measure  to 
proceed  to  the  House,  for  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  what  we  send  to  the  President,  and 
for  the  President  to  act  In  whatever 
fashion  his  con.science  might  dictate. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr  LONG.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  presume  the  President 
does  not  favor  the  measure  and  if  he 
does  not  he  can  veto  it.  If  there  are  not 
enough  votes  to  override  the  veto,  which 
might  be  the  case  in  view  of  the  difl!iculty 
we  are  ha%'ing  getting  a  cloture  of  de- 
bate on  the  issue,  I  would  be  Ailling  to 
yield  to  the  administration  and  send 
them  another  bill  that  docs  have  such  an 
amendment.  Orderly  procedure  should 
permit  this  measure  to  proceed  on  its 
way,  the  Senate  having  expressed  its 
position,  and  let  the  House  express  its 
position,  and  then  let  the  President  de- 
cide what  he  wants  to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Lf  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  would  like  to  j-ield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
Weickct)  who  has  an  appointment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  somewhat 
concerned  over  some  of  the  attitudes  that 
have  developed  as  a  result  of  actions 
taken  In  this  Chamber  by  certain  indi- 
viduals. Specifically  the  idea  that  those 
who  have  insisted  on  complete  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  are  against  reform. 
Another  Idea  that  is  being  floated  is  that 
the  blame  be  laid  at  the  President's  door 
Insofar  as  failure  to  invoke  cloture  is 
concerned. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  myself,  as  a 
member  of  the  select  committee  that  was 
brought  into  being  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0 
in  this  body  This  committee  was  charged 
with  factfinding,  which  would  go  upward 
producing  legislation  meant  specifically 
to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1972. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  charges  from 
the  Whit<^  Hou.sc,  we  are  not  a  committee 
to  traffic  u\  stii-salionalism.  We  are  here 
to  get  facts  upon  which  this  body  can 
initiate  intelligent  legislation.  We  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  already  in  per- 
forming that  task.  Our  charge  i.s  not  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  expression  of 
philosophical  views  with  respect  to  the 
President.  If  some  view  it  for  Uiat  pur- 
pose, we  have  wasted  money  and  labor. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  I. 
along  with  others,  devoted  an  entire  sum- 
mer to  get  facts  which  could  lead  to  in- 
telligent legislation. 

Let  us  get  two  things  straight.  First, 
because  one  is  against  this  hurry-up  pro- 


cedure does  not  mean  that  he  is  against 
reform  In  campaign  spending,  I  find  such 
conclusions  absolutely  incredible.  I  am 
agaln.st  this  legislation.  It  is  terrible  I 
would  be  against  It  if  we  did  not  have  a 
Watergate  committee.  I  &xa  doubly 
agalr^t  It,  because  we  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  the  job  tlie  Senate  assigned  us 
to  do.  Get  the  facts.  Recommend  legis- 
lation. 

Tlii.s  public  financing  proposal  is  a  po- 
litical fiasco.  It  is  not  based  on  Water- 
gate committee  factfinding  Yet,  we  told 
the  public  we  were  on  a  factfinding  mis- 
sion; and  not  out  to  embarrass  a  few 
individuals.  I  was  on  a  factfinding  mis- 
sion, and  I  still  am.  Senators  will  get  the 
report  In  February,  with  no  holds  barred. 
Tlien,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  can  act. 
And  if  the  Senate  does  not,  then  the 
public  will  have  solid  reason  to  get  on 
our  heads. 

But  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are  in  a 
position  to  act  In  a  hurried  fashion.  I 
understand  what  the  abuses  are.  I  un- 
derstand full  well  One  does  not  have  to 
be  a  genius  or  a  member  of  the  Water- 
gate committee  to  find  as  a  fact  that 
such  vast  sums  of  money  have  come  into 
the  political  system  as  to  corrupt  both 
parties.  I  imdcrstand  that.  Do  I  think 
you  are  going  to  cure  the  problem  by 
dumping  the  monetary  demands  on  the 
Federal  Government?  I  do  not  You  are 
going  to  cure  the  money  problem  when 
you  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  money 
required  in  election  campaigns. 

If  we  had  a  limit  of  $50,000  on  Presi- 
dential candidates— do  you  think  they 
would  go  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
a.sk  them  to  supply  $50  000  or  $100,000? 
Of  course,  they  would  not.  The  reason 
they  are  going  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  because  of  the  amount  of  money 
involved.  I  suggest  rather  than  shifting 
It  to  the  taxpayers,  why  not  reduce  the 
amount?  Already  we  have  pa.sscd  cood 
legislation.  I  want  to  compliment  Cl.^i- 
BORNE  Pell  and  those  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Frankly,  1  had  my  own  bill  which 
would  have  gone  further.  But  I  know 
when  that  legislation  wa^  presented  It 
was  with  the  idea  that  everybody  knew 
we  would  back  on  a  third  go-around  on 
campaign  spendinp  After  we  had  the 
results  of  the  Watergate  unestigaticn 
in  hand.  Instead  there  are  thase  who 
now  say,  "We  cannot  do  it.  It  is  too  com- 
plicated Give  the  problem  to  the  Federal 
Government" 

Is  that  reform?  No'  It  Is  laziness.  A 
lot  of  people  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
are  being  abused  here  and  at  home,  be- 
cause .somebody  is  demagoging  some- 
thing that  iust  IS  not  ."jq 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  ■WEICKER  May  I  have  2  minutes? 

Mr  ALLEN  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  Mr.  President.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  th**  distinguished  Senator  have 
all  the  rest  of  the  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  privilege  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  WEICKER  Mr  Pre<;ident  there  If 
no  quick  solution.  Certainly  I  do  not 
think  we  are  so  bereft  of  ideas  In  this 
Chamber  that  we  have  to  say.  "Look,  It 
Is  just  a  matter  of  putting  the  problem 


Into  Federal  hands."  I  think  we  can  do 
better  than  that. 

You  know,  I  have  heard  about  the  pro- 
liferation of  candidacies.  That  is  an  im- 
portant point  to  consider  But  I  want  you 
to  think  about  another  drawback.  You 
are.  In  effect,  puttins  tlie  electoral  proc- 
ess iteell  in  the  hands  of  an  incumbent 
administration,  both  a£  to  the  giving  o' 
money  and  its  policing  and  enforcement. 
I  do  not  want  this  to  be  South  Vietnam, 
where,  after  the  election  is  over,  the  win- 
ner goes  around  and  starts  enforcing  the 
law,  nailing  the  losing  candidates.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  we  would  be  opening 
ourselves  up  to  with  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  want  government  in  the 
business  of  financing  election  campaigns, 
because  I  know  what  i^  going  to  happen. 
They  are  going  to  get  bigger  and  more 
exjiensive.  not  less  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha.?  expired. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  I  j-ield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER  I  want  men  and  wom- 
en to  sell  themselves  and  their  Ideas,  and 
to  do  it  not  through  unlimited  monetar>- 
resources.  I  know  we  can  put  together 
election  reform  laws  that  allow  onlj'  a 
limited  period  of  time  for  raising  money, 
where  every  cent  that  is  donated  is  known 
to  the  voters,  where  there  is  no  fund- 
raising  after  a  campaign,  and  no  one  has 
to  go  into  debt  This  will  reduce  the  role 
of  money  in  American  politics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Far  better  than  say- 
ing "The  Federal  Government  ought  to 
foot  the  bill." 

I  repeat  this.  I  want  to  say  It  on  the 
floor.  I  know  how  many  are  getting  pres- 
sure from  lobby  groups  to  the  effect  that 
those  of  us  who  are  fighting  this  amend- 
ment are  against  reform.  I  am  fighting 
it.  because  it  is  sloppy.  It  Is  lazy.  It  Is  not 
the  well-reasoned  solution  this  problem 
requires. 

You  want  reform?  Believe  me,  you  will 
get  it  when  you  get  the  facts  in  February. 
They  are  going  to  the  hardnosod  and 
they  are  going  to  cut  across  all  sides.  We 
are  going  to  propose  legislation  that  will 
give  no  loopholes  It  means  all  of  us  are 
going  to  have  to  leg  It  and  think  hard  to 
get  contributions. 

Mr.  CL.MIK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNDEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  without  ha\ing  received  a 
report  from  the  Watergate  committee, 
without  having  had  the  benefit  of  that 
report,  already  dismLssed  the  idea  of 
public  financing  of  campaigns? 

Mr  WEICKER.  I  have  not  dismissed 
it,  but  I  know  full  well,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  when  you  cut  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigning In  the  United  States,  you  do  not 
need  public  funding.  I  do  not  dismiss  It. 
When  we  get  the  facts,  maybe  the  Sen- 
ator will  change  his  mind.  Maybe  I  will 
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change  my  mind.  I  have  not  dismissed  it. 
but  the  Senator  does  not  have  all  the 
facts  and  I  do  not  have  eUl  the  facta.  Are 
we  going  to  participate  in  a  completely 
nongermane  exercise,  when  It  Is  only  a 
matter  of  months  to  the  release  time  of 
the  select  committee  s  report? 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mj'self  5  minutes  The  most  obvious  fact 
about  Watergate  is  the  corruptive  influ- 
ence of  private  money  in  public  life.  I  do 
not  think  the  people  have  to  see  what  the 
Watergate  report  of  the  committee  is  go- 
ing to  be  to  know  that  fact.  We  already 
know  the  result  of  the  Watergate  com- 
mittee's work  on  campaign  financing. 

I  watched  my  colleague  in  an  interest- 
ing debate  over  television  last  evening, 
and  I  think  he  carried  the  burden  very 
well  of  establishing  that  fact.  That  is  al- 
ready a  fact.  We  do  not  have  to  get  into 
a  lot  of  anticipation  of  the  details  the  re- 
port is  going  to  show- 
In  listening  to  the  description  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  did  not  even 
recognize  the  amendment  we  are  consid- 
ering today  He  was  talking  about  S.  372 
as  being  a  part  of  the  solution.  I  voted 
for  that.  I  think  it  is  an  important  part 
of  the  solution.  But  luider  S.  372  an  indi- 
vidual can  give  $25,000  to  various  polit- 
ical campaigns  during  a  year — a  total  of 
$25,000,  with  a  $3,000  limit  on  contribu- 
tions to  particular  candidates. 

What  are  we  talking  about  in  this 
amendment  here?  One  hundred  dollars. 
A  candidate  must  obtain  a  contribution 
of  $100  in  order  to  get  an  additional 
$100  in  public  funds.  Contributions  up  to 
$100  will  be  matched,  but  there  will  be 
no  matching  for  contributions  over  $100. 
That's  the  limit. 

It  seems  to  me.  if  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  a  "lazy"  program,  the  way  we 
do  things  today  fits  that  description  bet- 
ter. The  lazy  way  is  to  call  the  big  busi- 
nessmen and  wealthy  backers  and  other 
groups  that  are  going  to  make  the  con- 
tributions. That  is  the  lazy  way  of  doing 
it.  That  is  what  is  going  to  continue  un- 
less we  come  to  grips  with  the  issue  of 
Watergate. 

What  are  we  attempting  to  do  by  this 
amendment,  which  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  the  Senate?  We  want  to 
match  $100  contributions.  We  want  to 
increase  the  tax  deduction  for  a  joint  re- 
turn up  to  $50,  from  $25  to  $50.  We  want 
to  increase  the  tax  deduction  up  to  $200. 
That  is  not  the  lazy  way.  In  order  to  get 
that  $50  or  $200,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  get  somebody  busy  on  the  phone  or 
someone  knocking  on  the  door  in  order 
to  get  people  to  make  these  contributions. 

That  builds  on  the  sound  system  de- 
veloped by  the  distingiaished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  going  back 
to  1966 — the  dollar  checkoCf  That  is  what 
we  are  building  on.  It  is  not  a  new  idea. 
It  Is  not  a  revolutionary  Idea  The  idea 
of  pubhc  financing  of  elections  has  been 
before  the  country  for  75  years,  since 
Piesident  Theodore  Roosevelt  first  sug- 
gested it. 

It  wais  Senator  Russell  Long  who 
made  it  into  a  practical  proposal,  with 
his  idea  of  the  dollar  checkoff,  giving  an 
Individual  the  opportunity  to  designate 
$1  out  of  his  tax  for  a  particular  party 
or  candidate.  As  a  result  we  would  have 


a  total  expenditure  of  about  $75  mil- 
lion a  year  to  restore  the  integrity  of 
the  political  process  in  this  country. 

Mr  President,  we  will  authorize  or  ap- 
propriate through  various  tru-st  funds 
and  appropriations  acts  $268  billion  of 
the  taxpayers'  funds  this  year  What  we 
are  asking  is  $75  million,  through  which 
we  are  going  to  try  to  clean  up  and  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  their  elected  Federal  ofQcials. 

It  Is  said,  well,  that  puts  the  Govern- 
ment into  policing  it.  Do  we  want  the 
Government  overlooking  it? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  confidence  In 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  whether  it 
be  under  a  Democratic  or  Republican  ad- 
ministration. I  have  trust  that  it  can 
accept  the  responsibilities  with  which 
It  is  going  to  be  charged  under  any  such 
procedure.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
partisan  operation.  This  process  is  going 
to  go  on  under  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration and  it  is  going  lo  go  on  under 
a  Republican  administration. 

So.  as  we  reach  the  final  hours  of  this 
debate,  let  me  point  out  that  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  have  sup- 
ported this  reform.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  to  explain  why  he  Is 
against  reform,  so  be  it.  It  is  Important 
that  every  person  in  the  country  under- 
stand what  is  being  attempted  here  by 
the  opponents  and  supporters.  The 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  voted  for  it.  They  have  voted  for 
it.  What  we  are  asking  is  a  procedure  to 
give  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
opportunity  to  indicate  whether  they  are 
for  or  against  it.  If  they  accept  it,  then 
the  President  is  going  to  have  to  take  a 
position.  He  h£is  already  taken  a  position 
by  supporting  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  the  llLibuster.  He  has  taken  a 
position  in  that  way,  and  the  American 
people  understand  that,  but  he  ought  to 
stand  up  and  take  a  direct  position  on  it. 
instead  of  hiding  behind  a  filibuster. 

Why  can  we  not  act  on  the  bill,  send  it 
to  the  House,  and  permit  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  state  its  position — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  3  more 
minutes. 

Let  the  President  of  the  United  States 
express  his  view,  and  then  we  can  act  in 
our  orderly  procedure.  If  tlils  filibuster 
is  allowed  to  prevail,  we  are  saying  in  a 
back  door  way  that  we  should  kill  this 
major  and  significant  reform  bUl.  It  may 
not  cover  all  types  of  situations,  but  it 
is  a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
current  situation.  It  is  based  upon  a 
fundamental  concept  that  anything  in 
the  way  of  basic  reform  wiU  need  a  wide 
spectrum  of  support,  and  the  votes  last 
week  in  the  Senate  proved  that  we  al- 
ready have  such  support.  I  hope  con- 
sidering, that  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
understood  from  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  it  was  his  belief  that  the  ordinary 
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private  contribution  can  be  cleansed  so 
that  they  are  fully  honest  and  may  be 
used  in  campaigns. 

I  reject  that  notion,  and  I  think  tliat 
most  people  reject  it. 

A  prior  Senate  bill  was  an  attempt  to 
clean  up  the  private  system  of  cam- 
paign contributions.  I  think  it  did  a 
pretty  good  job. 

The  fact  that,  when  we  clean  things 
up  and  limit  the  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed. It  is  impossible  to  run  an  ade- 
quate campaign  raises  a  second  argu- 
ment for  public  financing,  because  unless 
we  add  a  decent  public  financing  system 
to  the  measure,  we  create  an  incentive 
for  people  to  cynically  avoid  its  terms. 

In  the  act  we  passed  in  the  Senate  to 
clean  up  private  funds,  most  of  the 
scholars  who  have  studied  this  matter 
that  I  know  of  are  convinced  that  we 
cannot  clean  up  private  financing  to  the 
extent  that  one  can  both  have  an  ade- 
quate campaign  and  protect  against  cor- 
ruption. 

So  we  absolutely  must  have  some  sys- 
tem of  public  financing  which  works, 
which  is  what  the  underlying  proposal 
does.  It  Is  not  a  new  proposal.  It  is  not 
a  sloppy  proposal.  It  Is  the  result  of  75 
years  of  study,  including  several  weeks 
of  debate  in  the  Senate. 

This  effort  is  right.  It  is  ready.  It  Is 
ripe.  It  is  seasoned.  It  is  ready  to  be 
adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  said 
tliat  we  do  not  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  nm  our  campaigns.  Our 
whole  idea  of  putting  reform  in  the 
hands  of  the  Comptroller  General  by 
letting  Individuals  check  off  the  money 
is  to  get  It  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Watergate  committee  has  shown 
that  government  is  up  to  its  eyeballs  in 
the  financing  of  campaigns.  It  Is  big  gov- 
ernment, which  controls  so  much  of 
American  life  and  of  American  business, 
that  extorted  thousands  and  millions  of 
dollars  out  of  them  in  the  last  campaign. 

Second,  this  is  a  measure  which  would 
save  the  American  people,  the  American 
businessmen,  and  American  laborers 
from  this  kind  of  blackmail  and  restore 
the  American  Government  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  are  ready.  This  is  a  good  reform 
measure.  We  do  not  need  any  more.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  measure. 

Mr,  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  this  is 
such  a  good  bill  and  if  it  Is  a  bill  that 
represents  an  idea  whose  time  has  come, 
I  do  not  know  why  the  proponents  of 
this  pubhc  financing  bill  do  not  intro- 
duce a  bill,  let  it  go  through  the  com- 
mittee process,  and  then  come  to  the 
fioor  and  have  it  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  on  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Very  well.  On  my  own 
time,  would  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
support  this  exact  measure  if  It  had  a 
separate  title?  That  is  the  point. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  I  would  not  support  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

[Laughter.]  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  hi  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  that  would  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it.  This 
bill  should  stand  on  its  own  two  feet  and 
not  try  to  ride  on  a  must  bill.  The  debt 
ceiling  bill  is  past  due.  The  other  measure 
applies  to  1976. 

What  is  the  hurry  about  it?  I  see  no 
need  for  taJcing  it  up  at  this  time  when 
we  are  talking  about  a  bUl  that  is  past 
due  for  passage.  I  see  no  need  for  taking 
up  something  that  will  not  be  operable 
until  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  wish  to 
say  first  of  all  that  the  story  of  Water- 
gate is  not  first  a  story  of  how  private 
financing  was  used  in  a  corrupting  way. 
It  is  clearly  a  story  of  how  the  power  of 
the  Government  was  used  to  corrupt. 

What  the  Senator  is  proposing  would 
Involve  the  Government  in  an  increas- 
ing way.  The  General  Accounting  Office, 
as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  something  that 
belongs  to  State  or  local  government.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Senator  can  dema- 
gog all  he  wants  to.  I  will  be  glad  to 
explain  to  Connecticut  my  stand  on  cam- 
paign reform.  I  think  they  understand 
what  this  Senator  stands  for. 

I  have  an  intelligent  constituency  and, 
quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  they  want 
some  measure  that  is  thrown  together. 
They  want  reform.  However,  they  want 
intelligent  reform  that  will  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  will  have  to  go  out  and  earn  the  re- 
spect of  the  American  people  and  not 
just  get  money  with  which  to  wage  our 
campaigns.  Government  should  not  sub- 
sidize political  mediocrity. 

It  is  like  anything  else  where  subsidy 
is  Involved.  It  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
two  feet.  I  do  not  want  our  election 
process  subsidized. 

I  fully  expect  to  be  here  in  3  to  4 
months'  time,  not  with  some  slipshod, 
quickly  put  together  solution,  but  rather 
with  an  intelligent,  well-thought-out 
plan  to  reform  our  political  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  on  the  Senator's  time  after  I  make 
a  brief  response.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
this  is  not  in  any  way  a  partisan  effort. 


It  has  strong  bipartisan  support.  Includ- 
ing some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  the  minority  in  the  Senate. 
I  l)elieve  that  almost  every  major  reform 
measure,  whether  congre.ssional  or  Presi- 
dential, h£is  bipartisan  support.  The 
measure  introduced  last  week  had  such 
support,  and  it  passed  the  Senate.  As  its 
supporters  have  made  clear,  it  is  a  well 
thought  out  and  effective  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  so  that  I  might  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  a  question. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  asked 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  he  would 
support  the  same  provision  in  a  separate 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  said  that 
he  would  not. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator,  since  he  sets  so  much  store  by 
that  question,  if  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama had  said  he  would  support  a  Senate 
bill,  would  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts have  been  willing  to  withdraw  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  not  have  been 
up  to  me  to  withdraw  it.  It  would  have 
been  up  to  all  its  sponsors. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  have 
been  willing  that  it  be  withdrawn? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  not  have  been 
up  to  me,  but  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
make  a  definite  proposal 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No;  I  just  asked  what  the 
Senator's  disposition  was. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  did.  would  you? 
1  Laughter.  1 

Mr   ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  this 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold further  remarks. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee and  certainly  Mr.  Integrity  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  how 
much  time  he  has  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  intend  to  take 
all  of  his  time. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  am  distressed 
about  these  great  sums  of  money  spent 
in  these  campaigns,  which  are  beyond 
all  reason,  as  I  see  it  But  we  have  had  a 
whole  lot  of  time  to  do  something  about 
that,  rather  than  wait  until  a  bill  that 
must  be  passed  is  before  us. 

I  am  going  to  get  right  down  to  my 
point.  As  my  father  taught  me.  I  have 
tried  to  teach  my  little  grandson,  "Save 
a  part  of  your  money,  and  buy  with  it 
a  U.S.  Government  bond,  and  save  it. 
If  you  need  the  money,  that  very  day 
you  get  all  your  money  back,  plus  the  in- 
terest that  it  has  earned.  'You  cannot 
lose.  That  will  be  your  reserve." 

And  he  believed  it  w-hen  I  told  him. 
He  is  only  10  years  old,  even  now,  and 
he  likes  to  talk  about  it. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  debate  and  de- 
bate—and I  have  filibustered,  too.  as  I 
think  most  of  us  have,  one  way  or  an- 
other— on  a  necessary  bill  of  this  kind, 
we  are  breaking  our  word  with  everyone 
who  has  invested  in  these  bonds,  small 
or  large. 


I  have  understood — and  I  have  looked 
this  up  once  before — that  since  this  Na- 
tion was  founded  and  George  Washing- 
ton was  sworn  in.  there  has  not  been  a 
single  instance  when  an  obligation  of 
the  Government  was  not  paid  on  time  if 
properly  demanded.  Until  I  am  cor- 
rected, I  shall  reiterate  that  statement 
here. 

What  am  I  going  to  tell  that  little  boy 
next  time  he  comes?  'What  am  I  going 
to  tell  him?  "We  had  another  situation, 
and  some  in  good  faith  wanted  to  tie 
the  two  together?"  I  hope  he  already 
has  gumption  enough  to  refuse  that  ex- 
planation. He  would  know  instinctively 
what  I  told  him  is  not  the  truth,  and 
everyone  else  will  know.  Mr.  President, 
all  over  this  Nation,  with  every  Utile 
sock — as  we  used  to  call  it,  putting  some- 
thing away  in  the  sock — and  every  little 
tin  box  with  a  key  in  it  in  every  bank 
vault,  and  all  the  people,  not  only  our 
people  in  the  50  Slates,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
every  Nation,  perhaps,  on  the  globe, 
which  has  been  a  nation  as  long  as  15 
or  20  years — every  one  of  them  has  our 
bonds  in  what  has  always  been  a  solid 
investment,  good  as  gold. 

I  win  support  some  kind  of  bill  for 
election  reform.  I  will  do  that.  I  do  not 
want  to  pledge,  though,  to  vote  for  one 
of  this  type.  I  have  considered  it,  and 
asked  myself,  am  I  wrong? 

But  getting  back  to  the  real  point: 
The  time  has  already  run  out,  and  once 
we  establish  a  precedent  of  going  by 
default,  then  who  knows  when  the  next 
example  will  be.  and  what  will  be  the 
outcome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  very  much.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  use  all  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
when  he  counseled  that  young  grand- 
son of  his,  also  counseled  him  about 
the  legislative  process  of  this  country, 
because  there  is  truly,  I  am  sure,  no  Sen- 
ator who  understands  it  and  believes  in 
it  more  deeply  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  am  sure  he 
coimseled  that  we  are  a  povemment  in 
which  the  majonty  rules,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  understands,  as  all  Membe-s  of 
the  Senate  do,  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  voted 
for  this  amendment,  and  that  all  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  are  really 
attempting  to  do  Is  permit  the  people's 
elected  representatives,  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
people  of  Mississippi  as  well  as  all  the 
other  States,  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote.  But  we  are  being  denied  that  op- 
portunity here  by  a  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver which  has  been  written  into  the 
rules  of  this  body,  and  by  which  tlie  will 
of  this  body  has  been  defiled  for  many 
years,  I  think  all  of  us  understand  that. 

But  what  we  are  asking,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  that  if  we  get  to  a  situation 
where  those  bonds  are  not  ptud,  the  bur- 
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den  should  not  be  placed  on  those  who 
support  this  amendment,  but  squarely 
upon  those  who  are  participating  In  this 
filibuster  and  frustrating  the  majority 
will  of  the  US  Senate. 

They  are  the  ones  who  should  bear  the 
burden,  Mr.  President,  because  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  has  already 
spoken,  and  a  strong  majority  of  the 
people's  representatives  have  voted  in 
favor  of  election  reform.  I  think  the 
people  ought  to  understand  where  that 
burden  lies  It  lies  with  those  who  are 
frustrating  the  will  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives 

Mr.  President.  I  feel,  myself,  that  this 
Ls  perhaps  the  most  important  measure 
that  this  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  vote  on  as  a  lesson  to  be  gained 
from  the  Watergate  experience  This  de- 
bate which  has  taken  place  has  been.  I 
think,  devoid  of  partisanship.  There  has 
been  an  active  attempt  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  construct  a 
procedure  by  which  the  corrosive  and 
corrupting  influence  of  private  money 
can  be  eliminated  from  public  life  in 
this  country.  This  Is  one  lesson  that  can 
be  learned  and  understood,  I  believe, 
by  the  grandson  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  It  is  under- 
stood by  old  and  young  alike  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  this  is  the  way  by  which 
Congress  can  best  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  American  people,  and  re- 
store the  fundamental  Integrity  of  the 
electoral  processes  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  remalrung  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  point. 

In  my  opinion,  the  reason  why  we  are 
presented  with  a  filibuster,  above  all,  and 
a  successful  filibuster,  is  because  the  ad- 
ministration Is  supporting  it  It  Is  well 
known  that  White  House  lobbyists  have 
been  active  In  this  campaign  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  It 
was  reliably  reported  In  this  morning'* 
Washington  Post  that  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  were  flown  by  Gov- 
emmoit  plane  to  the  Senate  to  vote 
against  cloture,  and  while  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  remained  pub- 
licly silent,  those  who  work  for  him  have 
been  active  trying  to  persuade  the  Senate 
to  prevent  the  majority  of  this  body  from 
working  its  will  and  from  cleaning  up 
American  campaigns  I  think  that  is  a 
tragedy  Not  only  that,  it  shows  who  is 
responsible  for  delaying  the  extension  of 
the  debt  ceiling.  We  could  have  worked 
our  will  a  long  time  ago  and  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  could  have  been  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hdddlcston  ' .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired 

All  time  for  debate  having  expired,  the 
clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  Invoke 
cloture. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

Olotukx  Monoif 

We,  tha  understgaed  Seoators  In  accord- 
ance witb  the  proTlrtona  of  Rule  xxn  of 
th*  Standlnc   Rules   of   the   Senate,   hereby 


move  to  brtng  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
motion  to  Insist  on  the  Senate  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votee  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
authorize  the  Chair  to  appoint  conferees  on 
the  bin  HJt.  11104,  an  act  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  Increase  of  110.700,000.000  in  the 
public  debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period 
to  which  this  temporary  limit  applies  to 
June  30.  1974. 


Mike  Mansfield 
Robert  c  B\Td 
Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Mllce  Oravel 
Walter  P.  Moudale 
John  O.  Pastore 
Oaylord  Nelson 
Alan  Cranston 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Claiborne  Pell 


Charles  Percy 
Edmund  S.  Muskle 
WUllam  D,  Hathaway 
Lloyd  Bentsen 
James  Abourezk 
Abraham  Rlblcoff 
Henry  M.  Jackson 
Daniel  K.  Inouye 
Jennings  Randolph 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn.  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quonim. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names : 
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Abourezk  Eastland  Mondale 

Aiken  Ervln  Montoya 

Allen  PannUi  Moss 

Bartlett  Pong  Muskle 

Bayh  Oravel  Nelson 

Beall  Onmn  Nunn 

Bellmon  Oumey  Pastor* 

Bennett  Hansen  Pell 

Bentsen  Hart  Proimlre 

Bible  Hartke  Randolph 

Blden  Hatfield  RlblcoS 

Brock  Hathaway  Roth 

Brcx.ike  Helms  Saxbe 

Buckley  HoUlngs  Scbwelker 

Burdtck  Hruska  Scott.  Hu«;b 

Byrd.  Huddleston  Scott. 

Harry  F    Jr      Humphrey  William  L. 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson  Sparkmaii 

Cannon  Jsvlts  Stafford 

Case  Johnston  Stennls 

CbUes  Kennedy  Stevens 

Cburda  Long  Sterenson 

Clark  Uacnuaon  Taft 

Cook  Mansfield  Talmadj;e 

Cotton  Mathlas  Thurmond 

Cranston  McCleUan  Tower 

Curtis  McClure  Tunney 

Dole  McOovern  Welcker 

Docnenlcl  Mclntyre  Williams 

Domlnlck  Metcalf  Toung 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'YTID  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton>  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
*■  Mr  FuLBRiGHT  > ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado ( Mr.  Hasxkll  > .  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Huchks>.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihoute'.  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  fMr.  McOcx)  are  neces- 
sarily aibsent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <Mr  Stmtnctoni  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bajcih), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkarson). 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiKCY  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Gold- 
water  '  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  offlcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  <  Mr  Pack- 
wood  >  Is  absent  on  ofQclal  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quonun 
Is  present. 

The  question  Is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion  to  In- 
sist on  the  Senate  amendments 


Mr.  MANSFIELD   Mr   President,  may 
we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  plefise  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  will  restate  the  question. 

The  question  Is.  Is  It  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion  to  in- 
sist on  the  Senate  amendments,  to  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  authorizing  the  Chair  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  bill.  H.R.  11104.  shall 
be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton*.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHTt .  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell>,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  SyiaNCTON*  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington  i  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  )  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  49, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 


INo.  540  Legl 

YEAS— 49 

Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Bayh 

HoUtnKS 

Muskle 

B«aU 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Pastor* 

Blden 

Jackson 

PeU 

Brooke 

JavlU 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C   Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

LonK 

Saxbe 

ChUea 

Scbwelker 

Church 

Mansfield 

Scott.  Hugh 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McOovem 

Stevenson 

Oravel 

Mclntvre 

T\mney 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Hatfield 

Montoya 
NATS— 39 

Aiken 

Dole 

Nunn 

AUen 

Docnenlcl 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Domlnlck 

Scott. 

Belbnon 

Sastland 

WUllam  L 

Bennett 

bvln 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Fannin 

StennU 

Brock 

Fonn 

Stevens 

Buckley 

OrU&n 

Taft 

Byrd. 

Ourney 

TalmadKe 

Harry  F  . 

Jr.     Hansen 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Helms 

Tower 

Cook 

Hrusks 

Welcker 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Young 

Curtis 

McClure 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Baker 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Eacleton 

Hucbas 

Pearson 

Fulbrlght 

Inouye 

Percy 

Ooldwater 

McOee 

Symington 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) .  On  this  vote  there  are  49  yeas 
and  39  nays.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  cloture  motion  is  not 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure ) .  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  might  yield  to  the 
majority  leader  without  prejudice  to  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  un- 
der rtile  XXII.  the  Chair,  without  ob- 
jection, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the 
motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
motion  as  follows: 

Ci-OTuai   Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
motion  to  Insist  on  the  Senate  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  au- 
thorize the  Cnialr  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
bill  H.R.  U104,  an  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  »1 0.700. 0<X) .OCX)  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to 
which  this  temporary  Umlt  applies  to 
June  30,   1974, 

Mike  Mansfield  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre 

Dick  Clark  Warren  G.  Magnuson 

Frank  E.  Mose  Joseph  M.  Montoya 

Robert  C.  Byrd  Hubert  H  Humphrey 

WUllam  Proxmlre  Lawton  ChUes 

Oaylord  Nelson  Harrison  A.  Williams. 

Oeorge  McOovern  Jr. 

Jennings  Randolph       Claiborne  Pell 
John  O  Pastore  Edmund  8.  Muskle 

Walter  P  Mondale         Lloyd  Bentsen 
Edward  M.  Kennedy      Adlal  E.  Stevenson  HI 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  until  the 
hour  of  12  orlock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordpred 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  CLOTURE  MOTION  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  to  start 
on  the  cloture  motion  which  will  be  tak- 
en up  tomorrow  begin  at  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock  pm  .  the  vote  to  come  shortly 
after  2  oolock.  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  betwefn  the  di.siingulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  ■  Mr  Ai.Lts  >  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  manager  of  the  bill. 


TEMPORARY    INCREASE    IN   PUBLIC 
DEBT  LTMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  11104)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  of  $10.7 
billion  in  the  public  debt  limit  and  to 
extend  the  period  to  which  this  tempo- 
rary debt  limit  applies  to  June  30,  1974. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
appropriate  to  appeal  to  those  on  all 
sides  to  explore  their  consciences  and 
to  seek  to  be  conciliatory  toward  one  an- 
other with  regard  to  an  impending  crisis 
that  faces  this  Government,  which  at 
this  moment,  would  appear  to  be  of  the 
making  of  the  Senate,  with  whatever 
participation  those  in  or  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate might  have  contributed. 

CtTBREKT    STATUS    OF    TREASURY    CASH    POSmON 

At  the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 30,  the  outstanding  amount  of 
the  public  debt  subject  to  the  limitation 
was  over  $464  98  billion.  The  Treasury's 
operating  ca,sh  balance  at  the  same  time 
was  $4  6  billion  This  will  be  increased 
by  the  normal  flow  of  receipt.'^  from  tax 
paymenLs  during  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember Predictions  about  the  amount  of 
receipts  we  expected  during  this  week,  of 
course,  vary  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
different  factors,  but  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  expect  receipUs  of  atx)ut  $3  7  bil- 
hon  between  now  and  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday  These  receipts  and  the 
cash  balance  provide  about  $8  3  billion 
for  making  payments  this  week  In  addi- 
tion, the  Trea,';ur>"  and  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  ha\p  taken  steps  which  will 
provide  the  Treasur.-  with  $1.8  billion  as 
a  payment  by  the  Export -Import  Bank 
on  its  outstanding  debt  to  the  Treasury. 
Finally,  the  Treasury  expects  to  receive 
$3  billion  from  the  sale  of  tax  anticipa- 
tion bills  In  sum.  the  ca.sh  balance,  the 
estimated  tax  receipts,  the  payment  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  sale  of 
tax  anticipation  bills  will  provide  the 
Treasury  with  about  $13  1  biUion  In  cash 
through  Thursday  of  this  week. 

The  Treasur>'  has  acted  to  delay  or 
avoid  incurring  new  debt  this  week  un- 
tU  this  bill  is  passed.  It  has  instructed 
issuing  agents  for  series  E  and  H  sav- 
ings bonds  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
sale  of  those  bonds  until  after  the  tem- 
;)orar>-  debt  ceiling  is  extended  The  ex- 
pected short  delay  in  the  i-ssuance  of 
these  bonds  will  not  cause  a  loss  in  inter- 
est to  the  purchases  because  ail  bonds 
i-ssued  this  month  will  earn  interest  from 
December  1  Special  series  Treasury-  se- 
curities that  have  been  held  by  foreign 
moneian,-  authorities  and  which  were 
scheduled  to  mature  this  week  were  re- 
fuiided  in  advance  on  FYiday  in  order  to 
avoid  potential  cash  drain  this  week.  In 
addition  the  Treasury  has  postponed  the 
regular  weekly  auction  of  $4  3  billion  of 
Treasury  bills  that  were  scheduled  for  to- 
day The  postponement  will  continue  in 
effect  until  Congress  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  debt  limit  extension  Treas- 
ur\'  has  also  suspended  issuance  of  spe- 
cial series  obligations  to  the  Government 
trust  fimd,  such  as  the  social  security 


trust  fund,  until  a  new  debt  limit  is  en- 
acted. 

There  are  three  payments  to  be  made 
this  week  which  will  come  close  to  ex- 
hausting the  anticipated  $13  bllhon  in 
cash  that  the  Treasury  is  expected  to 
have  available  through  Thursday.  These 
consist  of  $4  5  billion  in  benefit  payments 
to  social  security  beneficiaries,  the 
checks  for  whom  are  in  the  mails  and 
probably  are  being  delivered  today;  $1.25 
billion  for  Government  payroll  checks  to 
be  paid  today;  and  $4.3  liillion  for  repay- 
ment of  regular  Treasury  bills  that  will 
become  due  on  Thursday. 

There  are,  in  addition,  other  benefit 
payments  of  approximately  $1.5  billion 
that  also  become  due  this  week.  These 
consist  of  $800  milhon  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration benefits.  $500  million  in 
civil  service  retirement  payments,  and 
$200  million  in  payments  under  the  rail- 
road retirement  plan  To  the  extent  that 
the  timing  of  the  payments  makes  it 
necessary,  the  Treasury  Department 
plans  to  make  these  benefit  payments, 
and  it  will  try  to  make  pro  rata  pay- 
ments with  the  remaining  cash  available 
on  Thursday  to  the  holders  of  the  $4  3 
billion  in  Treasury  bills  becoming  due 
then. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Shultz  and 
other  appropriate  agency  heads  are  sub- 
jecting prospective  expenditures  during 
this  week  to  intensive  review  in  order  to 
determine  their  relative  priorities  for 
payment  from  the  normal  flow  of  re- 
ceipts that  come  m  every  day. 

Mr  President,  in  brief,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  unless  the  Treasury  can  apply 
some  sort  o^  fiscal  legerdemain  that  is 
not  knowTi  to  this  Senator  or  to  anyone 
else  with  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this 
matter,  beginmng  after  Thursday  the 
Government  will  have  extreme  difficulty 
in  paying  its  debts  falling  due  including 
bonds  which  the  Government  has  is- 
sued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  entitled  'Present  Status 
of  the  U.S.  Cash  and  Debt  Position," 
which  sets  for^.h  in  outime  form  a  sum- 
mary of  our  situation,  plus  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  Government  to 
meet  this  moimting  crisis,  be  printed  in 
the  'Record. 

There  being   no  objection,   the   table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows - 
Folloioing  is  a  summary  sheet  of  the  present 

status  of  the  U.S.  cash  and  debt  position 

Billion 

A.  Public  debt  subject  to  limit  out- 

standing at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness,  Nov.   30,    1973 $464.98 

B.  Estimate      of       cash       available 

through  Thursday.  Dec.   6: 

Treasury    operating    cash 

balance    4.6 

Payment  on  debt  by  Ex- 
port-Import   Bank 18 

Estimate         of         receipts 

through    Thursday 3.7 

Sale  of  tax  anticipation 
bUls 3.0 

Estimate  of  cash  on  hand 
through  Thursday,  Dec. 
6   13.1 
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C.  OutUys  to  be  made  Dec.  3-6:  to  that,  but  In  view  of  the  vote  of  347  to         Mr    ALLEN    Mr   President 

wkymMu"^              *         MS  57  In  the  House.  It  was  rather  one-sided  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 

C^ernBQent"payroai~DecI  ^"'  assuming  the  conferees  agreed,  and  ator  from  Alabama. 

3    1  24  the  debate  took  place  In  the  House,  how  Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  may  I  ask 

Treasury  bins  comuig  due  long  would  it  take  to  enact  the  leglsla-  what  the  pending  question  Is? 

Dec    6 4.3  tion?  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Mr.  LONG.  The  vote  in  the  House  only  pending  question   is  on   the   motion   to 

Bubtot^         . 10  05  indicated  that  the  House  was  not  willing  insist  on  the  Senate  amendments  to  H  R 

i^^flte  **""*'**""°°  to  accept  aU  that  Senate  amendments.  11104  and  request  a  conference  on  the 

civu    aervi^'"retii^Jnt  '  *°^  strongly  constrained  to  believe  that  disagreeing    votes    of    the    two    Houses 

paymenu 5  ^^^  House  would  agree  to  an  amendment  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 

Bauroftd  retirement  bene-  that   would   relate   to  the  financing  of  ized   to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 

flta .2  Presidential  campaigns  and  Presidential  of  the  Senate. 

primaries  Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 

n  68  Mr   AIKEN.  Can  the  Senate  estimate  tion   propounded    by   the    distinguished 

D.  Steps  taken  to  defer  or  avoid  cash  pay-  how  long  it  would  take,  if  this  bill  should  Senator    from    Vermont    to    the    dlstin- 

inenta:  go  to  conference,  before  the  conference  gulshed  Senator  from  Louisiana  just  a 

1.  Arranged  advance  (before  December  1)  report  would  be  acted  on  favorably?  momejAt  ago  is  the  key  question  before 

refunding  of  »2  7  biuion  nonmarketable  for-  Mr.   LONG.   Well,   assuming  that   the  th^H^ate   at   this   time,   or   will   be. 

***„"  '^'T*  '^^^^  House  took  its  position  today,  we  could  Th*    PRESIDING    OFFICER     There 

tr^'^t  r'^d'^ce.p^iir^s *H^'iai'^:;::rd;b';'  ^^*  °"  '^  ^°^«^  "  '^«  ««-*  ^'^  ^  P-'-  -^"^   or^r    S^Ihe^ator  •  ca^  ie 

a^^^Sl.M^itTioT^x^LSrt  ,!;  t'o"  o"  't  tomorrow,  we  could  act  on  it  heard.  Will  the  Senate  be  in  order^  The 

be  made  duruig  next  several  days.  tomorrow  Senator  will  suspend  until  we  have  some 

«,      .T»-Tr.*r    .,      r^  _.^     .    _...     .-  Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Other  night— I  bclievc  order  In  the  Chamber, 

Mr.  AIKEN.   Mr.   President,   will  the  u  was  Saturday  nightr— the  Senator  from  The  Senator  from  Alabama 

Senator  yield  for  a  couple  of  questions?  Louisiana    predicted    that    if    this    bill  Mr.  ALLEN   Or  It  will  be  just  as  .soon 

^^  ^T^?  J  ^'^'  a       »       w,          .    ^  ^"**^-  '^  *"^  ^"^^  ^  '*'°^^  ^^  ^^  »•'*  ^^e  Senator  from  Alabama  can  make 

Mr.  AIKEN    The  Senator  has  raised  President  and  come  back  and  have  to  another  motion  to  recede 

the  matter  of  the  time  element,  which  is  be  voted  on  again.  How  long  would  that  Does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  vleld' 

extremdy   important.   Christmas   comes  take?  Mr.  AIKEN,  I  was  going  to  ask  this 

in  about  3  weeks.  Does  the  Senator  have  Mr.  LONG  U  the  President  would  veto  question.  If  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

assurance  that  If  the  39  Senators  who  the  bill.  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  act  does  not  know  the  answer   perhaps  the 

voted  against  cloture  will  reconsider  that  on  the  veto  as  soon  as  the  bill  gets  back  Senator  from  Louisiana  does 

they  may  have  assurance  from  tlie  House  from  the  President.  Mr,  ALLEN,  WiU  the  Senator  use  his 

conferees  that  they  will  probably  agree  Mr.  AIKEN,  How  long  would  that  take?  amplifier' 

*^5^*^r^,^r^   xMf           ,^  ♦    K^,.        »»,  .  '^^  Senator  first  gave  us  a  deadline  by  Mr  AIKEN.  If  an  agreement  is  reached 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  which  time,  if  action  is  not  taken  by  the  by   the   conferencees    do   I  understand 

the  House  is  likely  to  agree  to  an  amend-  Congress,  the  United  States  would  be  in  correctly  that  this  agreement,  except  by 

ment  relating  to  l^ancmg  for  Presiden-  trouble.  unanimous   consent,   would   have  to  be 

tial  elections  and  Presidential  primaries.  Mr,  LONG.  It  Is  going  to  depend  on  printed  and  lie  over  2  days  in  the  House 

Mr.  AIKEN  How  long  would  it  take  to  how  long  the  President  keeps  the  bill,  before  it  could  be  acted  upon? 

reach  agreement  and  have  that  agree-  What  he  ought  to  do.  if  he  Is  going  to  Mr,  ALLEN   That  is  the  understand- 

ment  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con-  veto  it.  is  veto  it  at  the  same  hour  it  ing  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

^'"t?"  Tr^xrri   T    V,     ,^  .v..   w  .V,  .  .,  arrives  on  his  desk.  Then,  we  could  vote  Mr.  AIKEN,  That  Is  my  Information. 

Mr.  LONG   i  should  think  that  if  we  on  it  the  same  day.  a   single  Member  of  the   House  could 

break  the  impasse  here,  we  could  settle  Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  see  any  block  the  House  from  taking  the  con- 

the  matter  before  the  day  is  out.  possibUity  of  enactmg  legislation  before  ference  report  up  for  2  days  after  it  had 

Mr.   AIKEN,   Does   the  Senator  have  Friday?  Does  the  Senator  see  any  indi-  been  approved  by  both  the  Senate  and 

assurance  the  House  would  back  away  cation  of  overriding  the  veto,  should  the  the  House  committees 

from  Its  position  of  last  week,  which  was  bill  be  vetoed?  Mr,   ALLEN.   That  is  correct  In  the 

about  7  to  1.  as  I  recaU.  against  public  Mr.  LONG.  No.  I  do  not  see  any  likeli-  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

financing  of  candidates?  Does  he  have  hood  of  overriding  a  veto  of  the  bill,  but  Mr.   AIKEN,  Now  we  have  a  cloture 

any   assurance   that    the   House    would  I  think  it  is  proper  legislative  procedure,  motion  filed,  to  be  taken  up  on  Wfdnes- 

recede,   even   though    the   Senate   con-  Mr.  AIKEN.  My  last  question  is  this;  day.  It  looks  as  if  the  Government  could 

ferees  would  agree  to  a  partial  flnanc-  If  the  Senate  now  recedes  from  the  very,  not  start  writing  checks  this  week  under 

Ing,  financing  of  Presidential  and  Vice  very  controversial  amendment,  how  long  present  conditions,  imless  we  recover  our 

Presidential  candidates,  and  drop  flnanc-  would  it  take  to  get  the  debt  ceiling  en-  poise,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  and 

ing  of  Senators  and  Representatives?  acted  into  law  so  that  the  obligations  of  take  action, 

Mr.  LONG    We  have  not  had  an  op-  the  United  States  could  be  met.  so  that  i  have  no  objections  to  considering 

portunity   to   meet   in   conference.   The  bonds  could   be  sold,  and  so  that  em-  these  controversial  amendments  I  do  not 

Senate  asked  for  a  conference,  but  did  Ployees  of   the   Government   could   get  think  it  is  wise,  or  smart  to  try  to  Uck 

not  have  the  opportunity  to  hold  a  con-  their  checks  in  time  to  buy  Christmas  them  onto  this  debt  ceiling  legL<=latlon. 

ference.  because  the  House  went  through  presents?    How   long   would   it   take   to  with  all  the  troubles  wliich  It  entails,  I 

a  procedure  of  disagreeing  with  the  Sen-  withdraw  from  this?  do  not  think  it  is  wise  of  us  to  undertake 

ate  amendents  and  sent  the  bill  back  to  ^^  LONG  If  the  Senate  recedes  from  to  send  to  the  President  at  this  time  a 

the  Senate.  Its  amendments,  the  bill  would  go  direct-  bill  which  we  have  been  promised  by  the 

Mr   AIKEN,  My  next  quesUon  is,  how  ^^  ^  ^^^  President,  opposition  he  wiU  veto, 

long ^^  AIKEN.  I  am  afraid  the  Congress  Mr,  ALLEN,  I  agree  with  the  distln- 

Mr    LONG    If  the  House  would  not  ^°**  "°^  ^^^  *^°^  °"  ^^'^  matter.  guished  Senator. 

agrS' iY?onJerence    I  Tor  Tne  wo^^^  Suppose  the  Senat*  recedes  from  this  Mr,     AIKEN.    It    might    be    almost 

b?  Ssc^in«  thll  uitk  th^rimJ^^^^^  controversial  amendment  today.  The  bill  Christmastime  before  the  employees  of 

DC  Qiscussmg  this  with  the  Democratic  would  go  to  the  President  immediately.  Government  could  tret  their  rherks 

eadership  in  the  House.  I  would  expect  Could    the    Government    start    writing  "^^urThTr  than  thf t    I  have  n^t  heard 

tht^m  to  recoimnend  that  the  House,  per-  checks  tomorrow  ?  ,rom  one  single  person  In  my  State  either 

haps,  amend  the  bill  on  the  floor  or  re-  Mr   LONG.  Yes.  The  Senate  can  sur-  for  or  against  these  amendments   I  un- 

consider  a  conference.  If  the  House  In-  render  at  any  time  it  wants  to,  I  am  not  derstand  that  many  of  the  other  Senators 

sists  on  not  having  a  conference.  I  would  sure  the  Senate  would  be  wise  to  do  so.  have  not  heard  a  thing  from  their  States, 

recommend  that  the  Senate  recede.  but  It  has  the  privilege  if  Its  wants  to  I  flrmly  believe  that  by  supporting  these 

Mr,  AIKEN.  I  would  see  no  objection  do  so.  amendments,  some  of  our  people  who  will 
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be  running  for  election  even  in  1974  or 
1976  are  missing  the  boat. 

I  think  that  there  could  be  a  terrific 
kickback  on  this  and  an  adverse  public 
reaction  if  we  approve  this  proposed  pub- 
lic flnancing  plan  as  part  of  the  debt 
ceiling  bill.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  that. 
However,  that  Is  what  I  fed  personally. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
And  I  thank  him  for  his  comments. 

Mr,  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  an 
explanation  of  my  vote  and  position  is 
in  order.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  pend- 
ing election  reform  bill.  I  still  believe  in 
Federal  financing  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions, and  particularly  those  of  Members 
of  the  Congress, 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  wrong  with  our 
present  system.  However,  I  understand 
aa  far  as  that  part  having  to  do  with  Con- 
gress Is  concerned,  that  part  would  be 
postponed  imtil  some  time  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  know  where  my  campaign 
funds  will  be  coming  from  If  I  go  through 
with  the  business  of  being  a  candidate 
for  reelection.  It  is  getting  more  diffi- 
cult all  the  time  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
funds.  However,  as  far  as  election  re- 
form Is  ccHicemed,  the  reason  I  am  vot- 
ing the  way  I  am  is  because  the  Presiden- 
tial election  is  3  years  off.  There  is  plenty 
of  opportimity  to  attach  the  legislation 
to  some  other  bill  and  I  would  then  sup- 
port it  It  could  and  should  be  by  separate 
legislation.  As  I  said  previously,  to  get 
funds  that  don't  compromise  your  ac- 
tions and  votes  is  getting  much  more  dif- 
finilt. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLE3V  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  !.>;  .so  ordered. 

Mr  I.ONC.  Mr  President,  I  am  going 
to  use  my  be.vt  efTort.'-  to  fry  to  per.<:uadP 
both  .sides  to  relent  in  Itil.s  matter  and 
resolve  the  matter  in  the  n;itional  inter- 
est I  believe  that  statesmant^hip  will  he 
neres,<ary  on  both  sides  in  order  to  do  so, 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  have  a  suggestion  that 
I  have  not  cleared  with  either  side.  How- 
ever I  win  advance  if  and  if  I  am  not 
alerted  that  objection  will  be  made  I  will 
proceed  in  that  fa.shion, 

I  win  propo.'^e  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
.<ent  thfit  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee be  dLsrliarced  from  further  coni.ider- 
atlon  of  H  R,  8215.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  copy- 
ing shoe  lnthe.<:  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1976  Then  I  propo.'se  that  the  Senate 
proceed  fo  consider  that  nua.sure  and 
add  to  that  bill  the  prcpoted  campaign 
financing  amendment  that  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  feel  would  be  a 
fair  compromise  of  the  Lssue  in  the  House 
and  Seriate  'Hie  measure  ran  then  be 
sent  to  the  House  ir.  that  fa.shlon 

I  am  not  saying  that  will  resolve  the 
problem.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  this  pro- 


cedure might  make  it  a  little  easier  for 
one  side  or  the  other  to  make  conces- 
sions in  the  matter, 

I  say  this  hoping  that  it  will  have  some 
appeal  to  both  sides  so  that  this  might 
help  break  the  ice  and  move  us  one  step 
closer  toward  accommodating  one  an- 
other. 

Discussions  on  the  Senate  floor  have 
led  me  to  believe  that  Senators  might  be 
willing  to  permit  us  to  proceed  in  that 
order.  If  there  is  going  to  be  objection,  I 
would  like  to  know  it.  Otherwise  I  would 
consider  making  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  LONG,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for 
a  question, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  chairman,  all  he  is  sug- 
gesting is  that  the  amendment  relating 
to  election  reform  be  attached  to  a  bill 
other  than  the  debt  limit  bill  and  then 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  without  delay 
and  sent  to  the  House, 

Mr  LONG  Tliat  is  all  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr  CURTIS.  That  would  leave  the  sit- 
uation so  that  the  Senate  would  have 
still  sent  their  election  reform  bill  to 
the  House, 

Mr  LONG  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Then  the  debt  limit  biU 
could  he  sent  to  the  President  without 
any  amendment  if  this  were  done. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  that  is  what  the  Senate 
wants  to  do.  tliat  u;  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  President,  I  have  one 
other  question.  Mj  distinguished  chair- 
man is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  par- 
liamentarians and  mote  pickers  in  the 
US.  Senate. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
if  he  would  give  his  best  opinion,  based 
upon  the  rollcall  vote  of  today,  whether 
cloture  will  ever  be  voted  in  this  matter 
we  are  considering, 

Mr,  LONG,  Mr.  President,  unless  we 
resolve  this  impasse,  things  are  going  to 
happen  that  will  make  the  Senate  very 
unhappy.  1  am  sure  tlial  there  wUl  be 
a  lot  of  acrimony.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
public  would  applaud  our  eSorLs  here. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  tliink 
what  the  Senator  has  proposed  is  ad- 
mirable. It  would  be  my  opinion  tluit  it 
could  be  done  and  done  without  debate 
today.  We  could  take  the  election  reform 
raea.sure  and  attach  it  to  another  bill 
witliout  debate. 

Mr  LONG  Thi^  would  make  it  a  ht- 
tle  easier  for  Uie  movers  of  the  election 
reform  proposal  to  yield  if  they  care  to  do 
so.  If  I  can  tliink  of  sometliing  Uial  would 
make  it  easier  for  Uie  other  side  t«  yield 
I  will  do  that 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  Pre.sident,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  additional  question? 

Mr  LONG  Mr,  President,  I  yield  lor  a 
question 

Mr  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
exactly  see  Uie  need  ol  attaching  this 
controversial  amendment  to  any  bill.  I 
tliink  that  the  Senator  from  lAJUi-siiina 
lias  already  demonstrated  thai  he  has  a 
majority  in  the  Senate  to  vole  for  this 
measure, 

I  a^k  Uie  Senator  why  we  do  not  wait 
and  liien  pa^-s  Uie  measure  as  a  separate 
bill  axid  £ci:,d  it  to  Uie  House  witliout 


complicating  any  other  legislation  which 
might  be  worthwhile. 

Mr,  LONG  These  campaign  financing 
amendments  are  in  the  nature  of  a  reve- 
nue bill.  Revenue  bills  canx.ot  originate 
in  the  Senate,  It  must  be  an  amendment 
to  a  House  bill  which  must  be  a  revenue 
bill,   when   it  originates  in  the  House. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  tell  us  agam  wliat  biH  he  pro- 
poses to  attach  the  controversial  amend- 
ments to?  I  beheve  I  am  correct  in  as- 
suming that  the  Senator  agrees  to  di'op 
them  from  the  debt -ceiling  bill. 

Mr  LONG  No:  I  did  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President.  I  misun- 
derstood the  Senators,  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  had  really  seen  the 
light  and  wanted  to  get  the  debt-ceiling 
bin  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
I  am  making  the  suggestion  is  that  I 
think  it  might  help  to  resolve  the  im- 
passe. I  do  not  make  this  suggestion  on 
any  other  basis.  I  make  the  suggestion  on 
the  basis  that  it  might  help  to  set  the 
stage  for  resolving  the  dispute.  It  might 
not  resolve  anything. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  might  I 
say  one  last  word  on  the  subject  of  cam- 
paign reform.  I  beheve  it  was  6  years  ago 
that  I  happened  to  be  the  only  one  who 
voted  against  a  bill  tliat  was  called  an 
etliics  bill.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  I  started  by  plane  to  New 
Orleans  right  after  the  vote  and  got  there 
an  hour  and  a  half  late. 

Two  years  ago,  I  voted  for  what  was 
called  an  election  reform  bill.  And 
ray  face  was  so  red  in  the  morning  that 
I  almost  had  to  wear  a  mask  to  keep  peo- 
ple from  seeing  it. 

It  did  not  work  at  all.  Neither  of  those 
measures  worked, 

I  promise  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  I  will  cooperate  on  any  election  re- 
form legislation  which  promises  to  work 
better  than  what  we  now  have  on  the 
books.  I  do  not  think  in  the  amendment 
to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  we  have  a  work- 
able bill. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr,  LONG,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  that 
anyone  is  doing  right  now  that  might 
give  any  hope  at  all  of  moving  us  toward 
resolving  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  H.R,  8215.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1976.  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

Mr  ALLEN,  Mr  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  1  a-sk  the  ques- 
tion again^  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  asked  it,  but  I  want  to  reilerate 
it. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  then, 
wants  to  bring  up  another  bill  and  get  it 
passed  here  in  the  Senate  with  all  these 
amendments  on  it,  and  send  it  over  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
same  time  holding  the  debt  limit  bill 
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hosiage  here  In  the  Senate,  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  want  to  send  just  one  bill 
over  there. 

Mr.  AliLEN.  I  see  It  would  occur  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  that  Is 
a  case  of  trying  to  have  your  cake  and 
eat  It.  too.  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  buy  that. 

Mr.  LONG  I  do  not  quite  think  so.  It 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  If  we  are  able  to  send  this  measure 
to  the  House,  in  cooperation  with  those 
who  strongly  favor  public  campaign  fi- 
nancing, it  might  prevail  on  the  other 
side  to  let  the  Senator  have  his  way. 

Mr  ALLEN  In  other  words,  if  you  get 
what  you  want  by  the  second  bill,  you 
are  willing  to  drop  your  efTorts  on  the 
first  bill,  but  if  you  fail  over  there  on 
that  bill  you  want  to  keep  on  trying  over 
here. 

Mr.  LONG  I  thought  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator make  the  statement  that  if  tho6e 
who  favor  the  campaign  financing  pro- 
posal would  send  it  to  the  House  on  some 
other  bill,  the  Senator  would  not  insist 
on  holding  the  public  campaign  financ- 
ing measure  up,  but  would  permit  it  to 
go  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  the  Senator  must 
have  misunderstood  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
said  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  out- 
lined that  as  one  of  his  options,  and  I 
wondered  why  he  did  not  pursue  it. 

Mr.  LONG  I  wish  the  Senator  had 
made  it  clear  he  would  filibuster  against 
that,  too,  because  if  he  had.  I  would  not 
have  volunteered  to  make  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  not  state  that  I 
would  filibuster  against  it. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  I  renew  my 
request  for  unanimous  consent  that  we 
discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  was  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
has  been  heard.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama objects. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
object  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  having 
time;  I  objected  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understood  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  delighted,  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  like  some 
time,  to  yield  to  him,  provided  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  to 
ask  the  following  question.  If  the  course 
he  was  suggesting  were  pursued,  as  ap- 
parently It  will  not  be,  would  there  be 
adequate  time  for  debate  and  amend- 
ments from  the  floor,  and  if  there  were. 


did  the  Senator  believe  we  couJd  work 
the  matter  out  in  sufficient  time  for  It 
not  to  be  held  in  complete  hostage  to  the 
debt  limit  situation:* 

Mr.  LONO.  I  would  certainly  have 
hoped  so.  but  apparently  the  Senate  is 
not  to  be  permitted  to  consider  the  thing. 
It  was  my  thought  that  someone  ought 
to  make  some  gesture  of  good  will,  to  try 
to  bring  this  thing  to  a  head.  But  I  re- 
spect the  right  of  anyone  to  object. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
reply. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  to  set  the  record 
straight,  has  offered  to  bring  up  a  reve- 
nue measure  that  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Ls  now  pending 
in  the  Finance  Committee.  He  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  that  vetoable  bill — I 
would  expect  that  it  is  an  innocuous 
bill— but  that  while  that  bill  Is  going 
over  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  Senate  amendments  added,  this 
debt  celling  bill  will  stay  over  here  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation,  and  If 
they  fall  on  the  one,  then  they  would 
have  the  debt  ceiling  bill  to  come  back  to. 

Another  reason  why  that  is  not  fair  Is 
that  It  Is  not  fair  to  our  House  brethem 
over  there  to  have  this  Innocuous  tax  bill 
changed  Into  something  entirely  dlflfer- 
ent,  when  all  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  over  there  Is  to  vote  for  a  confer- 
ence. They  do  not  consider  the  bill  ab 
Initio:  they  do  not  consider  It  originally. 
They  get  no  opportunity  to  work  their 
will  on  the  bill.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
agree  on  a  conference  or  not,  and  then 
the  conference  would  come  out  with  this 
undesirable  campaign  handout  bill,  and 
they  would  have  to  vote  it  up  or  down, 
and  they  might  take  it. 

I  do  not  believe  the  House  is  going  to 
reverse  Itself,  having  voted  347  to  54  Just 
last  week  not  to  take  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  not  to  agree  to  a  conference. 
Why  they  should  have  a  compromise — 
and  by  the  way,  I  never  have  seen  that 
compromise,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  other  Senator  has.  What  Is  In  that 
compromise,  and  who  did  sit  on  that 
compromise  committee?  No  one  has  ever 
said  that.  A  group  of  Senators:  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr  MoNDALE'  was  present  or  not: 
I  suspect  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  there,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  there,  I  Imagine,  but  It  was 
a  high-level  session  In  a  smoke-filled 
room,  with  some  leaders  from  the  House 
and  some  leaders  from  the  Senate,  but  no 
one  knows  who  they  are.  and  no  one  has 
seen  the  compromise.  I  never  have  been 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  For  a  question,  yes. 

Mr  MONDALE.  How  many  were  at  the 
meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  to  fili- 
buster this  bill  and  frustrate  the  major- 
ity of  the  US  Senate? 

Mr  ALLEN  I  do  not  know  The  Sena- 
tor would  have  to  answer  that  himself, 
because  he  Is  the  one  who  Is  filibuster- 
ing the  bill,  not  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama   The  Senator  from  Alabama  got 


it  to  a  vote  yesterday  by  the  motion  to 
recede. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  advise  us  how  many  at- 
tended that  meeting? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  You  were  not  there? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  You  did  not  Invite  me.  Had 
you  Invited  me  I  would  have  been.  But 
you  failed  to  Invite  me.  But  I  would  hke 
to  know  who  participated  in  that  com- 
promise. Apparentl>'  there  were  a  bunch 
of  folks  all  of  the  same  mind.  I  did  not 
hear  of  anyone  against  the  campaign 
handout  bill  that  was  present  there. 
They  got  together  In  a  smoke-filled  room, 
and  came  up  with  a  so-called  compro- 
mise, but  did  not  bother  to — I  have  never 
seen  a  copy  on  my  desk;  maybe  some- 
one else  has  seen  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  could  have 
seen  the  amendment  and  had  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  it  if  he  had  not  ob- 
jected. I  think  the  Senator  has  set  the 
stage  as  well  as  it  can  be  set  for  this 
debt  limit  not  only  to  expire,  but  for 
the  Government  not  to  be  able  to  pay 
its  debts.  I  do  not  think  anyone  could 
be  more  arbltrarj'  right  now.  At  least  I 
have  tried  to  make  a  conciliatory  move 
to  resolve  the  matter,  but  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  even  objected  to  that. 
That.  I  think.  Is  not  going  to  be  gen- 
erally applauded  by  those  who  think 
this  matter  should  be  resolved,  where  all 
sides  would  be  willing  to  accommodate 
one  another  to  the  extent  that  reason- 
able men  could  be  expected  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator,  and  I  hope  he  was  listening 
when  he  was  reading  the  report  there 
from  the  Treasur>-  Department.  I  believe, 
on  the  dire  effects  that  the  failure  to 
pass  the  debt  limit  places  the  country 
in.  and  the  Treasury  in. 

I  would  like,  for  the  Record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
yesterday  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  hi  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  on  yesterday.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
had  pending  before  the  Senate  and,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
its  amendment  to  H.R.  11104.  That  mo- 
tion had  been  made  the  preceding  day 
but  then  a  motion  to  adjourn  kept  it 
from  coming  up.  So  that  motion  was 
made  and  I  appreciate  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  agree  that 
that  motion  be  allowed  to  come  up  for  a 
vote.  I  notice  that  there  were  two  Sena- 
tors who  voted  for  cloture  but  also  voted 
to  recede. 

There  were  39  votes  against  cloture 
today  and  33  votes  against  It  yesterday, 
so  that  I  am  hopeful  when  the  motion 
to  recede  is  made  again  and  Senators 
understand  the  full  significance  of  that 
motion,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
understands  the  full  significance  of  that 
motion,  it  will  constitute  final  passage 
of  the  debt  celling  bill,  because  accept- 
ance of  this  motion  to  recede  is,  In  effect, 
final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Who  voted  for  final  passage  yester- 
day? 
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Why.  Mr.  President,  it  was  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  alleged  to  be  filibustering. 

Who  voted  against  sending  the  debt 
cpiling  bill  to  the  President? 

Why.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
iiiria  (Mr.  Lowe)  here.  He  voted  against 
cending  the  debt  ceiling  to  the  President. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  I  see  on  the  floor 
here  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota — excuse  me,  I  believe  he  has 
left 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  right  here.  I  do 
not  want  to  miss  a  word. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale;  was  here  and  voted 
against  the  debt  ceiling  bill,  and  voted 
on  final  passage. 

The  advantage,  Mr.  President,  of  vot- 
ing on  the  motion  to  recede  rather  than 
sending  it  to  the  conference  is  that  that 
is  the  end  of  it,  except  for  the  President's 
signature.  We  can  have  it  signed  at  3 
o'clock.  I  dare  .say.  and  it  would  be  the 
law  of  the  land  by  4  o'clock  if  ue  were 
to  pass  thus  motion  to  recede  from  the 
Senate  amendmcnU': 

What  Is  the  alternative? 

It  will  have  to  go  to  tlie  House,  ap- 
point a  cxjnference  comiiuttee  have  de- 
iMtte  en  the  floor  of  tlie  HoiLse.  alter  they 
have  already  a<tt  d  347  to  54  against  the 
c<Hiference  com^mittee.  and  then  have  to 
come  back  over  here  for  roii.sideration, 
and  then  po  bark  over  to  the  Hou.se  for 
consideration  and  then  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent, whu.'i  ttie  Sonator  from  Louisi- 
ana— aiii;  I  i.n  .Mile  he  speaks  ad- 
visedly— sa.vs  will  bo  a  possible  and  prob- 
able veto,  which  will  then  take  the  ac- 
tion of  bet  h  Hou  ^es 

If  the  pay  rheck.s  do  not  po  out.  It 
will  be  the  fault  not  of  liie  StTiati^r  from 
Alabama  but  these  who  failed  to  vote  on 
yesterday  for  final  pas.sage  of  thi>  bill. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  iroin  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLEN  Let  me  finish  my  thought, 
and  then  I  f^hall  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
thp  .Senator  from  Mmnescta  for  a  ques- 
tion 

But  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
tho.sp  who  feel  as  he  dties  about  thi.s 
nip.tsure  are  eoing  to  pive  thase  who 
vof#ii  against  the  debt  reilinR  bill  ye.ster- 
day  another  orportunlty  t*  redeem 
them.selves  and  to  vote  for  thi.«  extension 
of  authority  f<ir  the  t«^mfK.ruiy  debt  au- 
thorization I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr  Mondale'. 
the  Senator  Irom  Louisiana  (Mr  LoNr.1, 
rprot'ni/.ing  the  dire  strait.'^  of  the  roun- 
tiT  re- omii'nip  the  dire  stru;t,s  of  tlie 
Trpa.snry.  will  vote  to  send  the  bill  to  the 
President 

I  might  say,  too  if  the  time  ever 
come — talking  about  not  beinp  able  to 
pay  it.*:  bills-  if  the  time  ever  rcmef:  when 
Meml>ers  ol  the  Senate  fail  to  receive 
their  rheeks  and  Members  of  the  House 
fail  to  receive  their  checks,  we  will  see  a 
resolution  ext^ndiiig  the  debt  limit 
passed  within  30  minutes  So  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  have  to  worry  at>out  that. 
As  soon  a,s  it  pinches  these  Senators 
fightmp  agaiiL't  the  debt  ceihne  bill,  we 
will  see  a  resolution  passed  right  away. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  PrcMdent,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  a  question  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  veil  knows,  the 
pending  motion  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  send  this 
matter  to  conference  where  it  can  be 
quickly  resolved  and  passed  on  to  the 
President  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  can  work  its  will.  That  has  been 
pending  now  for  some  days  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  vote  because  everj-  time 
we  try  to  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama begins  an  extended  discussion 
which  has  required  three  cloture  motions 
now 

Mr.  ALLEJN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  I  yielded  to  him  only 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes. 

Mr    ALLEN.  Get  to  the  point,  please. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  am  getting  to  the 
point.  But  time  and  again  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  well  knows,  when  the 
pending  motion 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  be  good 
enoutiii  to  gel  to  the  point? 

Mr  MO.NTDALE.  The  leadership  has 
tried  to  bring  that  matter  to  a  vote  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  refused 
to  permit  it  Moreover,  we  have  not  de- 
nied the  Senator  from  Alabama  the 
right  to  put  his  motion.  We  have  voted 
two  or  tliree  times  on  it,  and  each  time 
we  have  voted  on  it  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  lost  by  a  large  margin.  So 
there  is  no  question,  based  on  the  proce- 
dural situation,  that  we  are  ready  to 
vote 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Please  come  to  the  point. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  But  he  refuses  to  let 
us  vote 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  is  the  Senators 
question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  getting  to  the 
question 

Mr.  ALT  .F.N  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  getting  to  the 
question. 

Mr  ALLEN.  All  right.  I  will  accommo- 
date Uie  Senator 

Mr  MONDALE  I  want  to  get  to  the 
question  as  soon  as  I  can,  (Laughter  1 
Here  is  my  question  No,  1 — I  have  got 
several  elements  to  this  question— 
I  laughter  J— is  it  not  true  that  the  pend- 
ing motion  is  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to — is  it  not  true  that  the 
lime 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  me  answer  that  part 
first.  Let  me  take  them  one  at  a  tune. 

Mr.  MONDALE  No.  2.  l.s  it  not  true 
that  the  Senator  from  .Alabama  has  re- 
fused to  let  us  vote  on  that  motion? 

No.  3.  is  it  not  true  that  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  .Alabama  is  that  the 
only  way  we  can  get  this  Government  to 
pay  Its  bills  is  to  do  exactly  what  he 
wants,  and  if  we  refuse  to  do  it  he  will 
continue  to  filibuster  until  tlie  majority 
of  the  Senate  gets  down  on  its  knees  and 
begs  for  mercy  ;> 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  That  is  hardly  the 
case.  As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
pointed  out.  he  did  not  add  this  cam- 
paisn  grab  bag  bill  to  the  debt  ceiling 
amendment  As  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Alabama,  in  just 


a  moment,  as  soon  as  he  hears  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vei-mont  (Mr. 
AncEN),  will  offer  a  prior  motion,  a  mo- 
tion with  greater  priority  than  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and 
that  is  that  we  pass  the  bill.  The  tech- 
nical way  of  passing  the  bill  Is  to  recede 
from  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  a  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  two  similar  issues  before  us  at  this 
time.  The  first  one  is  the  situation  where- 
by the  Arab  Stales  have  told  the  Euro- 
pean States,  "We  wUl  not  let  you  have 
oil  unless  you  do  what  we  tell  you  to 
do." 

In  the  Senate,  we  have  a  different 
proposition;  that  we  will  not  pass  a  bill 
entailing  the  debt  ceiling  limitation  un- 
less we  can  add  amendments  to  the  bill 
to  force  the  President  to  veto  it. 

So  what  is  the  difference  between  this 
Senate  and  the  Arab  States  regarding 
Europe,  because  now 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Both  positions  are  pretty 
arbitrary  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  AIKEN  The  Federal  employees,  I 
believe  some  3  million  of  them,  will  not 
get  their  Christmas  checks.  The  Federal 
Government  will  not  be  able  to  sell  any 
more  bonds,  and  it  cannot  pay  any  bills. 
Tlie  President  is  not  going  to  be  blamed 
for  tliat  situation.  The  Senate  will  be 
held  responsible.  We  should  realize  that 
now. 

What  is  the  use  of  saying  that  we  will 
not  pass  a  bill  unless  it  is  a  bill  which 
he  will  have  to  veto?  That  political 
gambit  is  nothing  new.  I  have  seen  that 
maneuver  practiced  many  times.  Of 
course,  the  President  can  veto  a  bill  and 
some  can  blame  him  for  killing  the  ^ood 
part  of  it — well,  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana knows  the  rest  better  than  I  do.  But 
I  have  never  seen  that  idea  so  clearly 
enunciated  as  it  has  been  on  this  floor  in 
the  past  few  days. 

We  are  not  going  to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral employees  to  get  their  checks,  we 
are  not  going  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  its  bills,  unless  we  can 
first  force  the  Hoase  to  its  knees;  and  if 
they  go  to  their  knees,  then  we  have 
something  the  President  is  forced  to 
veto. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  true.  That  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Recohd  a  rep- 
resentative selection  of  the  telegrams  I 
have  received  from  throughout  the  coim- 
tri'  on  this  i.ssue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles,  Calip.. 

December  2. 1973. 
Senator  James  Allem, 
Capitol  HiU,  DC: 

Heartily  endorse  your  position  on  the 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceUing  bill.  Keep  it 

up. 

William  Potw«k»«», 

R4MKBT   if^-n-HEITB. 

Jesvs  Barkeb, 
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MoBtu.  Ala.. 

l>eo«m  l>er  2, 1973. 
Senator  Allkn, 
Capitol  Hill. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  am  with  you  100  percent. 

BOBBT  BiNSON. 

Oaklano.  Caut., 
DecembtT  1, 1973. 
Senator  Jamxs  Allkm. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C 
Well  done.  No  taxation  for  representation 
Francis  X.  Puslonc. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

November  30.  1973 
Senator  James  Allen. 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C^ 

Keep  going  Don't  stop.  Lets  beat  this  bill. 

Bob  Claxk. 

Stuattoiid,  Conw., 

November  30.  1973. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen. 
Capitol  HiU.  DC: 

Congratulations     and     continued     Senate 
PUlbuater    against    Oratlflcailon    of    greater 
Federal  debt  celling. 
Cod  bless  you. 

Hugh  Dolan. 

San  Bebnakdino.  Calif.. 

November  30.  1973. 
Senator  Jambs  Allen, 
Capitol  HiU.  DC: 

Please  continue  the  filibuster  your  efforts 
are  deeply  apprecuted 

C.  L.  KmSCHNEB. 

MoNBOE.  Mich.. 
JVoi^tnber  30. 1793. 
Senator  James  B  Allen. 
Capttol  HiU.  DC: 

Stick  to  your  guns  on  pvibllc  financing  of 
Presidential  campaign.  We  re  all   for  you. 

Hebman  Spcbk 

Davenport.  Iowa. 
JVotember  30.  1973. 
Seixator  Jambs  Allen. 
Capttol   ItU.  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  fili- 
buster against  the  national  campaign  fund- 
ing   Keep  up  the  go->d  work. 

T.  R.  Motto. 

Dearborn.  Mich.. 

December  1.  1973. 
Senator  James  B  Allen. 
Capitol  HUl.  DC  : 

Thank  you  for  your  stand  against  public 
funding  of  campaigns  Millions  of  us  sup- 
port you. 

Olaots  PrmcBLi., 

Fort  LAuoEROAtJ:.  Fla.. 

December  1,  1973. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen. 
Capitol  Hill.  DC  : 
Congratulations.  I  hope  you  win 

Charles  L.  McBride 

Mercer  Island,  Wash.. 

December  I.  1973. 
Senator  Jambs  Allen, 
Cop«oJ  HiU.  DC: 

Oood  work.  Vote  against  election  financing 

rider. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Don  Wackxb. 


MocNT  Vernon.  Wash  . 

December  1,  1973. 
Senator  Jambs  Allen. 
Capttol  HUl.  DC: 

Oood  tbow.  ThAok  you. 
Tours  truly, 

Don  Bebman. 


New  York.  N.Y.. 
December  1, 1973. 
Hon.  Jambs  B.  Allen. 
Capitol  HiU.  DC  : 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  against 
rider  on  debt  limit  bUl. 

Emilt  D.  Peaslxx, 

BDMT7ND   W.   PBaBLEX. 

HcNTSViLLE.  Ala., 

December  2, 1973. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen, 
Capitol  HUl.  DC: 

We  agree  with  year  attempts  preventing 
unrelated  amendments  being  attached  to 
major  legislation.  Carry  on. 

J.   Ellis  Micklxx. 

HuNSTVTLLE,  ALA..  December  2,  1975. 
Senator  James  Allen. 
Capitol  HiU.  DC: 

Favor  your  stand  campaign  financing.  Vote 
no  on  Increasing   national  debt.  Bring  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  under  congressional  con- 
trol. Reduce  executive  emergency  powers. 
Letttch  Family  and  Peacock  Family. 

LccBOALE,  Miss., 
December  2.  1973. 
Senator  Jim  Allen, 
Cap«oi  HiU.  DC: 

Hang  m  there.  Jim.  This  requires  more 
time  than  they  have  given. 

Al  Eubanks. 

Mobile.  Ala., 
December  2.  1973. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen, 
Capitol  Hill.  DC 

Dear  Senator:  With  you  100  percent.  Ho{>e 
you  prevail. 

BUBBA  and  Pat  Uavaro. 

Dayton.  Ohio. 
December  2,  1973. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen, 
Capitol  HiU.  DC: 

Please  stick  by  your  guns  In  regards  cam- 
paign contribution. 

Charles  Philips. 

Birmincham.  Ala.. 

December  2.  1973. 
Senator  James  Allen. 
Capitol  Hill.  DC: 

Hang  In  there   The  people  are  with  you. 
Bill  and  Si/B  Kennedy. 

Miami,  Fla., 
December  2.  1973. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen, 
Capitol  Hill.  DC: 

Urge  you  continue  your  courageous  stand 
against  demagoguery. 

John  Sterner. 

Mobile.  Ala., 
December  2.  1973. 
Senator  James  Allen, 
Capitol  Hill.  DC 

Keep  up  your  magnificent  effort.  Your  one 
man  stand  could  determine  the  republic's 
future. 

W.  ROBXXTS  WiLSOM.  Jr. 

Mobile.  Ala., 
December  2,  1973. 

Senator  James  Allek. 

Capitol  HiU.  DC: 

Thanks    for    your    Senate    Sunday    stand 

against  free  political  spending. 

M.  E.  HUNNEBWELL. 

Bossier  Crrv.  La  . 

December  1. 1973. 
Senator  James  Alckn. 
Capitol  HUl,  DC 

Tlumks  for  your  stand  against  govern - 
mental  campaigns  financing  Ood  give  us 
more  men  like  you. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frzd  Scheen.  Jr 


Sblma,  Ala., 
NovemXter  30, 1973. 
Senator  Jim  Allen, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  fully  support  your  filibuster  to  hold  debt 
celling  down 

Kindest  regard, 

H.  Cecil  Miller.  Jr. 

Hiram.  Ohio. 
December  3.1973. 
Senator  James  Allen, 
Capitol  HiU.  DC: 

Best  congratulations  on  your  stand  on  the 
election  bill. 

THOMAS  W.  Brown. 

Memphis,  Tenn.. 
December  3,  1973. 
Senator  James  Allen. 
Capitol  HiU.  DC: 

I  support  and  commend  your  opposition 
to   public   fund   election   financing.    Keep   It 

up. 

Perry  M.  Bolinc. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  Implications  of 
the  rash  action  taken  by  the  Senate  in 
approving  the  use  of  tax  money  for  polit- 
ical campaigning. 

This  action  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
media  as  "revolutionary,"  and  1  certain- 
ly must  agree.  It  is  an  overthrow  of  many 
of  the  principles  upon  which  our  politi- 
cal system  has  operated  for  almost  two 
centuries. 

Most  certainly  I  am  not  opposed  to 
campaign  reforms.  Our  political  system 
needs  constant  monitoring  and  readjust- 
ments. 

What  has  been  undertaken  here,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  simple  adjustment  or  cor- 
rection of  the  system.  What  has  been 
done  is  to  ttirow  out  the  system  and  im- 
pose a  new  one.  at  least  insofar  as  It  in- 
volves Presidential  elections. 

It  is  somewhat  frightening  to  realize 
that  an  action  of  this  magnitude  would 
be  imdertaken  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate without  the  benefit  of  committee 
hearings  or  studies  on  the  specific  pro- 
gram which  was  adopted.  It  is  at  best  ex- 
tremely poor  legislatvie  procedure,  and 
in  my  estimation,  unbelievably  irre- 
sponsible. As  important  as  the  debt  limit 
bill  is,  I  would  hope  that  President  Nixon 
will  veto  it  if  it  reaches  him  with  the 
campaign  financing  rider  attached.  Bet- 
ter that  the  Government  suffer  a  brief 
financial  crisis  than  this  legislation  be 
allowed  to  go  into  eflfect. 

The  use  of  a  so-called  veto-proof  bill 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  campaign  financing 
provisions  demonstrates  a  lack  of  faith 
In  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  If  this  were 
a  sound  program,  proponents  should 
have  no  qualms  about  putting  it  through 
regular  channels  to  let  it  rise  or  fall  on 
its  own. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware,  of  course, 
that  this  issue  has  been  considered  for 
years  in  Congress.  In  fact,  I  would  point 
out  that  in  June  1967.  Russell  D  Hemen- 
way.  national  director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress, 
made  these  remarks  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee; 

The  NCEC  wishes  to  be  on  record  as  op- 
Joeed  to  any  proposal  which  provides  direct 
Treasury  financing  of  elections.  We  feel  this 
would  substitute  the  Treasury  for  the  volun- 
tary political  contributor.  To  appropriate 
Federal  funds  to  pay  for  campaigns  Is  anti- 


democratic since  It  excludes  the  Individual 
from  a  vital  portion  of  the  political  process. 
It  also  tends  to  establish  a  political  mo- 
nopoly which  would  ultimately  erode  the 
process  of  free  elections. 

Even  with  limitations  and  safeguards — the 
practical  effectiveness  of  which  are  open  to 
serious  question — the  direct  subsidy  vests 
In  the  national  party  committees  an  unde- 
sirable concentration  of  power,  control,  aiMl- 
Influence  which  would  ultimately  have  seri- 
ous Impact  on  the  entire  party  system  and 
political  process.  The  long-range  results  are 
predictable:  a  lessening  of  public  Influence 
over  party  platforms  and  policies,  and  cen- 
tral control  over  the  decisions  and  actions 
of  candidates  and  over  State  and  local  party 
organizations.  By  reducing  the  financial  de- 
pendence of  parties  on  the  rank  and  file 
constituents,  the  party  hierarchy  Is  Insulated 
against  the  public  will.  The  Inherent  dangers 
of  stlflng  conformity,  rigid  discipline,  and  a 
self -perpetuating  power  structure  within 
the  major  parties  are  obvious. 

It  Is  In  order  here,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  take  a  quick  look  at  bow  direct  Treasury 
financing  of  campaigns  would  operate.  Sup- 
pose the  two  national  parties  were  each  al- 
located tie  million  from  the  Treasury. 
Nominally,  they  could  use  this  money  only 
for  certain  specified  costs  of  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  But  would  not  the  two  na- 
tional chairmen  discover  that  their  slight- 
est whims  were  respected  as  orders  by  party 
officials,  by  everyone  in  the  party  from  super- 
visor to  coroner  to  candidates  for  the  House 
and  Senate? 

Above  all.  the  basic  principle  of  volun- 
tarism Is  destroyed,  since  the  Individual  may 
not  determine  where  his  money  Is  going. 
Nor  would  he  participate  In  many  of  the 
meaningful  campaign  activities  for  which 
fundralslng  Is  merely  a  stimulus.  Politically, 
for  the  candidate  and  public.  It  Is  far  more 
Important  to  receive  a  hundred  $1  bills  than 
one  contribution  for  $100. 

In  the  effort  to  cleanse  the  present  sys- 
tem of  abuses,  we  do  not  want  to  sterilize 
the  political  process.  It  will  do  no  good  to 
handcraft  an  unresponsive,  bureaucratic 
mechanism  which  renders  the  public  will 
speechless  and  impotent.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  now  reacting  against  the  overbureau- 
cratlc  agencies  of  Government.  At  a  time 
when  every  effort  is  being  made  to  human- 
ize and  personalize  the  Government,  we  do 
not  want  to  btiUd  the  same  difficulties  into 
politics.  We  see  tn  some  of  the  election 
financing  proposals  this  same  pattern  which 
has  characterized  much  recent  Federal  legis- 
lation: full  of  good  Intentions,  financed  by 
Federal  largess,  but  functionally  Incapable 
of  proper  administration  because  of  rigid 
and  uniform  directives  are  imposed  In  situa- 
tions  requiring   adjustment    and    flexibility. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  hearings 
over  the  year.s  and  each  time  we  have 
foimd  that  the  financing  of  election  cam- 
paigns out  of  tax  money  creates  many 
more  problems  than  It  couJd  solve. 

That  is  exactly  why  proponents  of  these 
schemes  bring  them  directly  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  where  they/  can  label  them 
"campaign  reform"  and  dare  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  vote  against  the  pro- 
posals. 

If  the  idea  of  taking  tax  money  to  pay 
for  political  campaigning  has  any  merit, 
it  should  be  able  to  survive  our  commit- 
tee system,  it  should  be  of  enough  popu- 
lar appeal  that  if  sent  to  the  President 
he  would  feel  compelled  to  sign  it  as  I 
say  on  its  merits. 

The  campaign  financing  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  an  appalling  testimony  as  to 
the  lack  of  faith  in  the  American  people. 
It  is  big  brother  legislation  at  Its  worst. 


Since  taxpayers  have  failed  to  provide 
funds  for  campaigning  through  the 
"checkoff"  system  on  their  tax  returns, 
the  proponents  of  this  new  plan  would 
take  the  money  from  them  unless  they 
object.  This  is  an  insult  to  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  President,  the  place  for  campaign 
reform  to  begin  is  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  which  we  do  have.  As 
Arlen  J.  Large  wrote  in  an  article,  "How 
Should  We  Finance  Elections?"  in  the 
May  10,  1973.  Wall  Street  Journal: 

There's  not  yet  an  obvious  need  to  go  to 
the  extreme  of  taxir>g  people  to  pay  for  the 
antics  of  barnstorming  polltcians.  or  adding 
their  expenses  to  the  national  debt.  At  least 
that  step  shouldn't  be  taken  before  trying 
sterner  enforcement  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  American  polit- 
ical process.  It  would  be  a  serious 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. For  some  people  it  would  mean 
taking  their  tax  money  for  political  pur- 
poses and  processes  which  they  oppose; 
for  others  it  would  mean  denial  of  their 
right  to  fully  participate  in  the  political 
process  in  the  manner  of  their  choos- 
ing. 

In  his  study,  "Campaign  Financing  and 
Political  Freedom,  "  Ralph  K.  Winter  Jr. 
has  written : 

Yet  the  proposals  now  before  Con- 
gress threaten  to  impose  a  solution  to 
each  and  perhaps  to  change  our  present 
system  radically  and  rapidly.  The  dan- 
ger is  not  the  less  because  the  effect  is 
random  or  unintentional — or  perhaps 
even  mindless. 

Direct  subsidies  would  also  raise  se- 
rious problem.s  of  freedom  of  expre.s.«]on. 
They  wouid  be  a  form  of  compuLsory 
political  activity  which  limited  the  free- 
dom of  those  who  would  refrain  as  well 
as  of  tho.se  who  chose  to  participate. 
When  an  individual  is  forced,  in  effect, 
to  make  a  contribution  to  a  political 
movement  to  which  he  is  indifferent  or 
which  he  finds  distasteful:  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  a  ba.sic  freedom  is  being 
infringed.  When  this  forcea  payment  is 
combined  with  limits  on  contributions 
to  favored  candidates,  political  freedom 
is  drastically  limited, 

Mr  President,  we  aLso  have  a  number 
of  unanswered  questions  as  to  how  this 
bill  would  be  implemented.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  A.s,sociation  Journal  of  last 
October,  Carleton  W.  Sterling  wrote  an 
article,  "Control  of  Campaign  Spending: 
The  Reformer's  Paradox.  '  winch  ob- 
served : 

Subsidization  schemes  raise  a  number  of 
dUemmaB.  Every  person  desiring  office  can- 
not be  subsidized,  so  subsidies  must  be 
awarded  to  those  who  already  have  demon- 
strated political  power  sufficient  to  warrant 
subsidization  Parties  may  pal.n  subsidies  for 
their  candidates  according  to  some  formula 
linked  to  their  6upp>ort  in  the  electorate, 
which  must  favor  the  established  parties. 
Congress  has  considered  subsidies  geared  to 
equalizing  the  campaign  financing  of  the 
two  major  parties,  but  funds  for  minor  par- 
ties at  best  would  only  approximate  their 
strength   among   the  voters. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem. It  is  somewhat  frightening  to  en- 
vision a  government  of  politicians  al- 
locating fimds  for  the  campaigns  of  pol- 


iticians. Everyone  must  share  the  con- 
cern of  A.  James  Reichley  in  the  current 
issue  of  Fortune  magsizlne  who  in  his  ar- 
ticle, "Financing— But  Let's  Do  It  Right," 
commented : 

Total  Government  financing  would  also 
raise  the  danger  that  at  some  future  time 
a  dominant  political  faction  or  party  might 
deny  the  opposition  the  resources  needed  to 
reach  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  approved 
by  the  Senate  is  fraught  with  danger.  It 
will  not  solve  the  problems  its  propo- 
nents seek  to  overcome. 

It  will,  instead,  create  a  system  which 
discourages  involvement  by  citizens  in 
the  political  process,  and  thus  will  re- 
sult in  the  election  of  officials  who  are 
less  responsive  to  the  people. 

This  plan  would  isolate  the  ofBce- 
seeker  and  officeholder  from  the  peo- 
ple. It  would  help  entrench  political  par- 
ties and  retard  essential  and  desirable 
change  to  meet  the  continually  changing 
conditions  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
responsibly  and  strip  all  the  campaign 
financmg  provisions  from  this  bill  so 
that  the  President  is  not  caught  between 
the  dilemma  of  vetoing  the  debt  ceil- 
ing or  accepting  legislation  which  in- 
cludes the  misguided  campaign  financ- 
ing previsions. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that,  in  addition  to  commend- 
ing our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama.  Senator  Allen,  Members  of 
this  Senate  ought  to  correct  a  misstate- 
ment of  fact  that  has  been  heard  and 
read  constantly  in  the  major  news  media, 
and  in  this  Chamber,  these  past  few  days. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Allen:  is  not  leading  a  fili- 
buster against  the  debt-ceiling  bill  If 
anything  is  crystal  clear  above  the  fog 
of  pious  oratorical  obfuscation  wiilch  has 
clouded  this  Chamber  in  recent  days,  it 
is  certainly  clear  that  Senator  Allen 
has  been  ready  to  vote,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, on  the  debt-ceilmg  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  to  be 
financial  crisis  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, let  the  record  be  clear  that  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  Senator  Allen 

I  hope  I  can  successfully  make  these 
remarks  without  being  discourteous  to 
my  colleagues  who  are  really  responsible 
for  this  hang-up  in  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  be  courteous  at  all  times, 
and  I  try  to  be.  I  want  to  be  properly 
differential  to  my  seniors  in  this  bod.\'. 
Bui  I  share  the  view  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  iMr.  Buckley' 
who  said  eloquently  yesterday  that  this 
Senate  ought  to  be  a,shamed  of  itself. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Buckley  was  ignored,  both  m  this 
Chamber  and  by  the  news  media.  That 
is  the  way  it  always  is  when  one  identi- 
fied as  a  conservative  tries  to  talk  sense 
to  the  American  people  through  his 
forum  in  this  body  He  is  ignored.  Mr. 
President.  But  Senator  Buckley  ought 
not  to  have  been  ignored  yesterday.  The 
Senate  ought  to  have  listened  to  him. 
The  Senate  ought  to  have  heeded  his 
reasonable,  decent,  and  dignified  warn- 
ing that  we  are  throwing  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  wind. 

I  observed  the  press  gallery  yester- 
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day  morning.  Mr.  President,  as  tiie  Sen- 
ate held  its  first  Sunday  session  in  112 
years.  I  forecast  accurately  then  who 
would  be  quoted  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  who  would  not.  Whoi  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr  Kennedy  >  was  on  his  feet,  every  re- 
porter in  that  gallery  was  taking  notes. 
But  when  Senator  Buckley  arose,  there 
was  headshaklng.  and  their  were  smirks. 
There  may  have  been,  in  that  press  gal- 
lery. Mr.  President,  a  reporter  some- 
where taking  notes  as  Senator  Buckley 
spoke.  But  I  did  not  see  one.  Nor  have 
I  seen  or  heard  one  quote  attributed  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

In  order  that  our  friends  In  the  press 
gallery  may  have  a  second  opportunity 
to  ignore  the  advice  and  counsel  given 
this  Senate  yesterday  by  Senator  Buck- 
ley, I  shall  read  his  remarks  into  the 
Record  again. 

Mr.  Pr«sld«nt.  I  UUnk  the  vital  question 
b«rors  MM  now  Is  not  Uie  question  of  how 
we  ahouLd  flnAnce  Federal  campalgtu.  Cer- 
tainly It  Is  not  to  ttUs  Issue  that  I  Intend 
to  speak.  Rather.  I  think  what  we  are  con- 
fronted with  Is  a  corruption  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  through  the  use  of  so-called  veto- 
proof  bUls  as  a  vehicle  for  facing  the  adop- 
tion of  totally  unrelated  measures.  This 
practice  constitutes  a  perversion  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  prac- 
tice that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  In  this 
Chamber. 

The  Constitution  states  that  the  majority 
of  the  Congress  will  work  its  wUl,  and  that 
if  the  President  diaagreea.  he  may  exercise 
his  right  of  veto.  However,  the  Congreaa  may 
vote  to  override  that  veto  and  the  bill  then 
becomes  law 

The  attempt  to  tack  on  unrelated  legisla- 
tion to  a  measure  vital  to  the  Oscal  Integ- 
rity of  the  United  States  la.  to  me,  uncon- 
scionable— especially  when  there  Is  not  even 
the  excuse  of  urgency. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  In  this  Cham- 
ber about  the  low  esteem  into  which  the 
Executive  baa  fallen.  We  should  take  cog- 
nlzanc*  of  the  fact  that,  if  anything,  the 
Congress  ol  the  United  States  bas  fallen  to 
and  even  lower  level 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  well 
aware  of  this  appalling  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive IrresponslblUty  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

I  believe  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selvOB  and  that  we  should  allow  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  have  a  vote  on  his  motion 
to  have  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments. And  I  believe  that  we  should  return 
to  the  Lord's  buslneaa. 

Now  let  me  repeat.  Mr  President:  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  dlscourteotis  to  ar\yone. 
not  even  to  the  major  media  of  this 
coimtry  But  I  do  want  to  support  the 
suggestion  voiced  yesterday  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  'Mr  Buckley*  that 
there  Is  reason  for  shame  concerning 
what  Js  happening  tn  this  Senate.  There 
Is  reason  for  shame  among  the  major 
news  media.  All  of  us  are  letting  the 
people  of  America  down.  This  Senate  Is 
poBturtng  The  major  media  are  postur- 
ing. And  the  people  of  America  are  the 
losers  as  the  result  of  it  all. 

There  Is  no  wonder  the  American  peo- 
ple think  less  of  this  Congress,  and  of 
the  news  media,  than  they  do  of  their 
garbage  collectors.  Garbage  collectors 
are  honest  with  themselves.  They  are 
honest  about  what  they  are  doing  But 
when  this  Senate  deals  in  garbage,  and 
when  the  major  news  media  circulates 
garbage,  we  pretend  it  Is  something  els« 


Let  us  not  try  to  deceive  ourselves;  let 
alone  anybody  else,  about  what  is  going 
on  here.  That  Is  why  I  say  that  we  ought 
to  commend  Senator  Allek  for  his 
efforts. 

He  Is  second  to  no  man  in  wanting  to 
clean  up  American  politics.  He  Is  not 
running  for  President.  He  is  willing — in 
fact,  he  insists — that  the  job  be  done 
properly,  and  In  accordance  with  the  due 
processes  of  this  Senate.  I  admire  him.  I 
support  him.  And  I  hope  that  he  stands 
fast.  I  intend  to  stand  with  him. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana said  something  yesterday  to  the 
effect  that  a  minority  in  this  body  Is  try- 
ing to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority. 
The  Senator  was  sincere,  I  am  sure.  I 
have  never  doubted  that  he  always  Is. 
But  the  majority  Is  not  always  right. 
Pontius  Pilate  surrendered  to  the  major- 
ity, when  the  majority  was  wrong  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fused to  surrender  to  the  majority  of  his 
sailors  who  demanded  that  he  turn 
back — and  he  discovered  America. 

As  a  freshman  Senator,  wishing  to  be 
properly  courteous  and  deferential.  I 
nevertheless  am  obliged  to  wonder  why 
the  majority  In  the  Senate  are  so  fearful 
of  the  due  processes  of  this  t)ody.  Why  do 
they  lack  the  courage  to  let  this  cam- 
paign financing  gimmick  stand  on  its  own 
footing.  It  is.  after  all.  a  gimmick  which 
will  tax  the  people  to  pay  for  political 
campaigns:  why  do  they  refuse  to  let  this 
proposal  confront  the  regular  processes 
of  legislation?  The  Founding  Fathers 
were  not  unwise,  it  seems  to  me.  in  sens- 
ing that  the  majority  would  not  always 
be  right.  If  this  campaign  financing  pro- 
posal is  such  a  great  idea,  why  Is  it  un- 
able to  stand  on  Its  own  footing? 

The  Constitution  is  quite  clear  in  spe- 
cifying the  proper  road  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation should  travel  In  order  to  be  en- 
acted What  the  majority  Is  demanding 
here  is  a  detour,  a  short-cut. 

Senator  Allen  is  opposed  to  that  .short- 
cut  And  in  my  judgment,  he  Is  correct. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  happens  to  be  opposed 
to  the  game  this  Congress  has  been  play- 
ing, for  a  generation,  with  the  so-CAlled 
"debt  limit."  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  <  Mr  Don inick  >  says  that 
we  simply  are  continuing  to  move  the 
finish  line  farther  down  the  road,  so  as 
to  avoid  our  duty  to  be  financially  re- 
sponsible. 

He  Is  right.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  does  net  claim  any  ususual  wis- 
dom, and  I  do  not  relLsh  lecturing  my 
colleagues.  But  there  are  times  when  sil- 
ence condones  I  have  said  on  this  floor, 
time  and  time  again,  that  the  Congress 
has  the  duty  to  stop  this  charade  of  wild 
deficit  spending.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  anyone  examine  ray  voting  rec- 
ord during  the  exactly  11  months  I 
have  now  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  voted  against  countless  spending 
measures  which  I  would  have  liked  to 
support — If  I  could  have  done  so  in  good 
conscience  But  I  could  not,  and,  there- 
fore. I  have  not. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  the 
poorest  Member  of  this  txxly.  In  terms 
of  personal  accumulation  of  worldly 
goods.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  I  am 


so  sensitive  about  debt — personal  debt, 
and  Government  debt.  My  conscience  de- 
mands that  I  remember  at  all  times  that, 
when  I  vote  in  this  Senate  to  spend 
money — and  particularly  money  that  this 
Government  cannot  afford  to  spend — 
I  am  not  doing  Injury  to  myself.  It  is 
not  my  money  It  Is  the  money  of  more 
than  200  million  people.  It  Is  the  future 
of  the  younger  generations  that  Is  being 
mortgaged  by  us.  The  heritage  we  are 
leaving  them  Is  a  bleak  one. 

That  Is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  Senate  owes  Senator  Allen  Its 
gratitude  for  his  very  proper,  very  cour- 
ageous stand.  Certainly  he  has  mine. 
Certainly  he  has  my  full  support.  And 
he  should  have  the  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  for  standing  steadfast 
against  a  proposal  to  tax  them  to  finance 
political  campaigns.  They  should  not  be 
required,  as  one  of  my  friends  put  it 
the  other  day.  "to  finance  their  own  mis- 
ery " 

It  is  not  our  money.  Mr.  President, 
that  Is  proposed  to  be  given  to  politi- 
cians to  run  campaigns.  It  Is  the  people's 
money.  If  they  want  to  contribute  to 
campaigns  voluntarily — and  I  think  they 
should — all  well  and  good.  But  they 
should  not  be  forced  to  carry  the  addi- 
tional financial  burden  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  compaigns  of  can- 
didates whom  they  do  not  support. 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  to  clean 
up  campaigns.  It  is  called  full  disclosure. 
In  my  campaign  last  year,  we  reported 
every  penny  received,  and  every  penny 
spent.  We  were  sometimes  offered  con- 
tributions drawn  on  corporate  accounts. 
We  sent  every  one  of  them  back. 

Full  disclosure,  with  quick  and  stern 
piuiishment  for  those  who  violate  the 
law.  will  prevent  campaign  abuses  of  a 
financial  nature.  I  agree  that  the  people 
want  to  clean  up  politics.  They  have 
wanted  to  clean  up  politics  long  before 
Watergate.  As  a  private  citizen,  before 
coming  to  the  Senate.  I  shared  that  de- 
sire. I  share  It  now.  But  I  did  not  then, 
and  I  do  not  now,  support  the  idea  of 
candidates  running  for  oCQce  at  the  tax- 
payers   expense  and  against  their  will. 

Finally,  let  me  call  .ittention  to  a  poll 
released  yesterday  which  discloses  the 
Number  One  desire  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  want  an  end  to  Inflation.  They 
want  this  Congress  to  balance  the  bud- 
get. They  have  their  priorities  in  order. 
Mr.  President.  As  Senators  know.  I  have 
tned  to  place  their  priorities  before  the 
Senate. 

Last  week.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  social  security  bill  which  would  have 
put  this  Senate  on  record  In  pledging  a 
balanced  budget.  That  amendment  failed 
by  a  three-vote  margin.  46-43.  Almost 
without  exception.  Senators  voting 
against  my  amendment  are  now  pressing 
the  Senate  to  force  the  taxpayers  to 
put  up  millions  of  their  tax  dollars  to 
finance  political  campalgiis. 

I  observed  the  press  gallery  that  day, 
too.  Mr  President.  Not  because  I  per- 
sonally want  publicity.  I  come  from  the 
media,  and  I  have  made  my  living  for 
much  of  my  life  in  television  and  radio. 
So  it  was  the  issue — the  Issue  of  the  bal- 
anoed  budget — that  was  my  Interest. 
This  Is  the  issue  ol  greatest  concern  to 
the  American  people. 
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Yet  it  was  virtually  Ignored  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  press  gal- 
lery. They  could  not  have  cared  less.  I 
dare  say  that  not  more  than  a  fraction 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
are  even  aware  that  this  Senate  voted 
last  week  against  an  opportunity  to  com- 
mit to  a  balanced  budget.  When  this 
amendment  came  up  last  week,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  was  the  time  our  friends  in 
the  press  gallery  stepped  out  for  a  smoke, 
or  a  visit  to  the  rest  room. 

And.  I  suppose,  Mr,  President,  it  will 
be  the  same  today  and  tomorrow — just 
as  It  was  yesterday  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley  I  called  upon  this  Senate  to  be 
ashamed  for  its  conduct.  And  I  suppose 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr  Allen)  will  continue  to 
be  labeled  as  the  man  who  has  delayed 
approval  of  the  debt-ceiling  bill. 

This  is  the  fix  we  are  in,  Mr.  President. 
This  Is  the  fix  this  Senate,  and  the  news 
media,  are  in.  I  do  not  wonder  that  polls 
show  that  garbage  collectors  are  re- 
garded with  far  more  respect  than  either 
the  Congress  or  the  major  news  media. 
The  garbage  collectors  deserve  their 
ranking.  Mr.  President.  And  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  major 
news  media.  I  am  afraid  we  deserve  ours. 

But.  I  do  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama.  I  ad- 
mire him,  as  he  knows,  and  I  support 
him.  I  hope  he  will  stand  firm,  and  that 
he  will  again  offer  his  motion  to  recede 
in  this  matter. 

MOTION    TO    RCCEDX 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
move — and  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  motion  is  a  motion  for  final 
passage  of  the  debt  ceiling  bill,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  campaign  fund  political 
handout — that  the  Senate  do  now  recede 
from  Its  amendments  to  H.R.  11104.  I 
have  a  written  motion  at  the  desk,  and 
I  ask  the  clerk  to  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
recede  from   Its  amendments  to  H.R.   11104. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClure  1    The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  this  not  a  motion  that 
Is  dilatory?  Is  this  not  the  umpteenth 
time  we  have   gone  though   this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
the  third  time  such  a  motion  has  been 
presented;  and  in  the  Chjftlr's  opinion,  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  presented  before.  It  Is  not  a 
dilatory  motion. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  ( Mr.  McGee  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Symington),  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  <Mr. 
Humphrey  I   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Per- 
cy) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  oSBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  absent  on  oflScial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 42 

Aiken 

Dole 

Nunn 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Domlnick 

Saxbe 

Beall 

Ervln 

Srott. 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

William  L. 

Bennett 

Pong 

Sparlunan 

Bible 

Qrlflln 

Stennls 

Brock 

Gurney 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Taft 

Byrd. 

Hatfield 

Talmadge 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

HolUngs 

Tower 

Cook 

Hruska 

Welcker       , 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Young 

Curtis 

McClure 
NAYS— 43 

Abourezk 

Huddleston 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Blden 

Johnston 

Pell 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Burdlck 

Long 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Church 

Mathlas 

Scott,  Hugh 

Clark 

McOovern 

Staflord 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Oravel 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Hart 

Mondale 

WlUlams 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Hathaway 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

McGee 

Chiles 

Haskell 

Pack  wood 

Eagleton 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Fulbrlght 

Inouye 

Symington 

So  Mr  Allen's  motion  was  rejected 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
closeness  of  this  vote,  it  seems  to  me, 
imderscores  the  appeal  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  earlier  for  some  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation in  this  body.  He  detailed  at  preat 
length  the  diCaculties  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  if  we  do  not  get  this  debt 
ceiling  bill  pas.sed  and  to  the  White 
House  for  signature. 

The  votes  have  been  very  interesting : 
39  votes  against  invoking  cloture:  and 
here  we  have  a  very,  very  clo.«;e  vote  on 
the  matter  of  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
should  recede  and  send  the  House  bill  to 


the  President  for  signature  today.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  vote,  as  well  as  the 
argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
speaks  eloquently  and  persuasively  for 
adhering  to  the  orderly  procedures  of 
the  legislative  process,  and  the  orderly 
procedures  of  the  legislative  process 
would  be  to  consider  such  an  important 
subject  as  public  financing  of  campaigns 
by  having  it  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  and  then 
brought  on  the  floor,  debated,  and  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits. 

I  want  to  make  a  gesture  in  the  direc- 
tion of  concihation  in  trying  to  resolve 
this  matter.  I  am  only  one  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  the  concept 
of  the  public  financing.  I  do  think  there 
are  some  steps  we  can  take  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  financing  and  I  want  to 
say  that  as  one  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  I  will 
vote  to  report  a  public  financing  bill  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress  adjourns,  if 
that  should  be  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

I  would  hope,  and  I  would  think,  par- 
ticularly since  the  subcommittee  that  has 
jurisdiction  has  already  reported  a  bill, 
and  since  the  full  committee  has  com- 
pleted its  work  on  the  con.sideration  of 
the  Ford  nomination  and  would  be  able 
to  turn  its  attention  to  the  bill,  that  the 
Rules  Committee  could  now  take  a  look 
at  the  possibility  of  reporting  legislation. 
I  can  only  speak  for  myself  on  that. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  this  is  a 
serious  matter.  We  cannot  hear  back 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  Senators  will 
be  in  order.  Conversations  will  cease.  The 
Senator  is  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  other 
Senators  are  entitled  to  hear. 

Will  the  Senator  suspend  until  we  have 
order? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  President, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  does  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  our 
constant  concern  here,  of  course,  is  the 
state  of  the  Treasury  and  the  necessity 
for  securing  early  action,  if  we  can.  on  an 
act  which  has  already  expired.  I  still 
support  the  Campaign  Reform  Act  in  its 
full  form  and  m  its  modified  form,  I 
think  it  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come, 
and  it  ought  to  come  now  I  am  con- 
vinced of  It  I  am  not  speaking  as  an 
advocate  of  anyone  else's  view.  I  am 
speaking  for  a  view  which  is  not  em- 
braced by  a  majority  of  my  own  party 
on  this  particular  date. 

I  believe  we  will  have  and  must  have 
campaign  reform,  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  the  corrupting  power  of  the 
present  system  of  financing  campaigns. 
I  would  like  to  take  that  incubus  off  the 
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backs  of  Presidential  candidates  and 
others.  I  would  like  to  have  some  assur- 
ance that  a  campaign  reform  bill  can  be 
reported  out  at  a  date  to  which  we  can 
all  look  forward  and  make  our  plans 
accordingly.  That  would  be  up  to  the 
distinguished  chainnsm  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  up  to  the  majority  leader 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Pmance  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  but  the  fundamen- 
tal undertaking  would  have  to  come  from 
the  Rules  Committee,  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  I  now  serve, 
and  on  which  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr  CooKi  is  the  rankmg  Repub- 
lican member. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  evolve 
here  some  sort  of  understanding  that 
we  can  get  some  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. At  the  moment  we  are  In  a  Mexi- 
can standoff.  We  are  at  a  stalemate,  and 
we  are  not  hurting  each  other  as  much 
as  we  are  hurting  the  country.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  speak  up. 
I  have  tried  to  maintain  my  position 
as  an  advocate  of  legislation.  I  still  be- 
lieve in  it.  I  believe  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant, however,  for  us  to  find  the 
means  by  which  the  Government  can 
function,  and  I  do  not  want  to  he  one 
who  stands  in  the  way  of  that. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  have  any  comment?  Would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan yield  to  the  dlstingtilshed  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr    President.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  Pre.sident.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  yielded  me 
the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  we  are  at  a  Mexican 
standoff  as  far  as  the  pending  legisla- 
tion is  concerned. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  In 
this  Iwdy  that  the  Senate  has  voted  on 
the  question  of  presidential  campaigns  a 
number  of  times  and  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  body  is  in 
favor  of  something  being  done.  I  would 
point  out  also  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  laid  out  before  the  Ervin 
select  committee,  we  have  seen  what 
corporate  contributions  have  done  to  the 
process  politi:al.  We  have  had  promi- 
nent men  in  the  business  world  state  for 
the  record  that  they  felt  they  were  In- 
timidated, pressured,  and  what  not.  to 
make  sizable  contributions. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  tremen- 
dous amounts  were  contributed  to  both 
political  parties  during  the  last  cam- 
paign, and  that  the  trend  is  upward — 
ever  upward  The  situation  does  call  for 
some  kind  of  reform  If  there  Is  to  be  re- 
form, the  only  place  In  which  it  can  be 
accomplished  is  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  been  told  by  representatives  of 
the  White  House,  in  response  to  ques- 
tions which  I  raised  with  them — they  did 
not  volunteer  the  information — that  II  a 


bill  of  this  nature,  with  this  amendment 
attached,  were  passed,  the  President 
would  veto  the  bUl. 

I  have  been  aware  of  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen »  In  leading 
the  charge  agairvst  the  Senate-passed 
bill.  I  have  also  been  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  approached  by  Senators 
who  are  Interested  In  reaching  a  compro- 
mise, and  that,  insofar  as  I  am  aware, 
those  approaches  were  unsuccessful. 

Therefore.  I  would  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
who  has  stood  up  like  a  rock,  so  far  as  hLs 
conviction  on  this  particular  measure  is 
concerned,  and  who  has  done  himself,  I 
think,  proud 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  may  say  that  I 
am  like  a  ock,  head  and  shoulders. 
IL'-ughter.) 

Mr.  MAJVSFIELD  I  may  say.  If  I  may 
paraphrase  an  advertisement  that  ap- 
pears once  in  a  while,  that  I  should  like 
to  own  a  piece  of  that  rock  myself. 

But  I  may  say  that  under  trying  clr- 
cum.'^^tances  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  held  fast  to  his  conviction,  and 
it  was  not  an  easy  job  for  him  to  do  so. 
It  was  a  far  easier  job  for  me  on  this 
side  to  stand  fast  in  my  conviction. 

But  I  should  like,  at  this  time,  as  I 
understand  the  question  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader,  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
<  Mr.  Cannon  >  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  give  us  an  as.surance  that  within 
30  days,  let  us  say.  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes around  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  January,  a  campaign  bill  could  be 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  I  am  a  little  confused  by  the  terms 
which  are  being  used.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distingiushed 
minority  leader  have  used  the  phrase 
"report  a  campaign  reform  bill  " 

In  the  last  5  years,  we  have  reported 
some  five  or  six  campaign  reform  bills, 
and  the  Senate  has  passed  most  of  them 
and  sent  them  to  the  House,  where  the 
bills  have  failed  to  be  acted  upon.  We 
passed  a  campaign  reform  bill  in  1971. 
That  bill  was  first  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  under  the  dis- 
tinguished leadership  of  our  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorei.  We 
then  reported  the  campaign  reform  bill 
S  382  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  That  was  the  bill  on 
which  we  had  to  march  up  the  hill  and 
down  the  hill  in  the  Ho-ise  to  get  any 
kind  of  legislation  at  all.  But  we  did  get 
some  meaningful  changes  In  the  field  of 
election  reform. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate — the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  Hugh  Scorr"  Is  a  member  of  our 
committee — that  we  reported  S.  372, 
which  Is  a  comprehensive  reform  bill.  We 
did  that  In  the  light  of  the  experiences 
of  the  1972  elections  That  bill  pas-sed  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  I  have  forgotten 
whether  there  was  more  than  one  vote 
against  It  or  not.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
result  of  the  vote  in  the  Senate,  but  It 
passed  overwhelmingly.  It  went  to  the 


House,  and  la  now  languishing  on  the 
House  side.  I  hope  that  we  may  have 
some  action — favorable  action — on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  assured  that  that  bill  will  be 
reported  out  in  mid-December. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  might 
say  that  I  am  delighted  to  have  that 
knowledge.  However.  I  say  again  that 
that  Is  certainly  a  very  comprehensive 
campaign  bill. 

I  think  that  what  my  colleagues  are 
talking  about  now  Is  the  question  of  pub- 
lic financing  of  Federal  elections.  That  is 
somewhat  different  than  the  most  com- 
prehensive bill  that  we  have  passed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pelli  has  held  hearings  In 
his  subcommittee  and  has  now  reported 
to  the  full  committee  a  bill  for  the  public 
financing  of  Federal  elections.  That  Is 
where  the  bill  now  stands. 

I  may  say  that  in  light  of  the  Ford 
nomination  and  the  extensive  hearings 
we  held,  we  have  not  had  enough  time  to 
consider  the  public  financing  of  Federal 
elections.  We  felt  that  we  would  not  have 
time  to  consider  it  In  the  parent  com- 
mittee prior  to  adjournment. 

I  can  assume  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  I  would  make  every  effort  to 
report  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  Federal  fi- 
nancing within  30  days  after  the  Senate 
convenes  next  year. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues,  however, 
that  such  a  bill  may  or  may  not  be  re- 
ported with  a  recommendation  of  ap- 
proval because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  is  certainly  entitled  to 
have  his  views  stated  and  considered.  He 
feels  very  strongly  in  this  field  of  public 
financing  of  Federal  elections. 

Again,  however,  I  give  my  assurance 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  will  make  every 
effort  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  try  to  re- 
port out  a  bill,  either  favorably  or  un- 
favorably, and  report  to  the  Senate  the 
bill  that  has  been  referred  to  the  full 
committee  and  is  now  pending  as  a  pro- 
po.sed  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell^, 
being  amendment  No.  704  to  H.R.  11104. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
assurances  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  are  enough  for  me 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  exactly  the  same  as  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee.  That  bill 
is  now  before  the  full  committee. 

The  reason,^  did  not  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  is  because  I  fully  support  the 
effort  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  others 
to  get  through  a  campaign  financing 
act.  Because  of  the  pressures  of  the  pres- 
ent political  situation.  I  think  It  would 
have  been  an  excellent  measure  to  pass 
at  this  time. 

I  would  comment  that  this  particular 
bUl  has  had  4  days  of  hearings.  There 
were  40  witnesses.  It  goes  quite  far.  I 
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hope  that  my  colleagues  will  approve 

of  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  that  these  assurances  are  re- 
assuring to  me.  A  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
particularly  by  the  chainnan  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell*,  who  came  up  with 
some  very  thoughtful  legislation. 

The  sentiment  will  exist  to  do  sub- 
stantially what  we  have  been  trjing  to 
do  here.  We  have  this  as  a  basis  for  ac- 
tion. We  have  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Senate  has  indicated  how  it  feels 
about  this  legislation.  My  main  concern 
is  that  I  want  to  see  the  Senate  go 
ahead,  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
incorrect  assumptions  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  not  want  to  be 
heard  and  heard  fully  in  the  commit- 
tee. However.  I  would  not  assume  that  he 
would  want  to  take  the  position  that  the 
committee  could  not  report  out  some  leg- 
islation. If  I  am  wrong  in  that  assump- 
tion. I  wUl  wait  on  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  correct  me.  However,  I  feel 
that  we  could  get  consideration  of  this 
measure'  I  have  talked  to  Senators  who 
may  not  be  for  it,  but  they  are  willing  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  measure. 

We  are  in  the  position  then  that  if 
there  is  not  too  much  objection,  I  have 
a  motion  that  I  would  be  prepared  to 
make,  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  recede. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  that  unless  that 
motion  satisfies  those  Senators  who  are 
with  me  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Join  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  in  that  responsibility  and  In  that 
motion.  However,  I  would  like  to  sisk  for 
the  response  of  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  .'Administration. 

Mr.  COOK  ^T^.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  May  I  say  that, 
as  I  am  sure  Senators  recall,  when  we 
took  up  the  Issue  of  the  Federal  financing 
of  campaigns  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  campaign  expenditures  bill 
that  we  had  before  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  move  to  table  the  proposal. 
And  we  felt  that  we  should  go  in  this 
direction. 

I  could  say  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  to  tlie  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  I  would 
frankly,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration before  we  leave  on  the  15th,  so 
that  we  could  lay  the  groundwork  for 
this  activity  immediately  upon  our  re- 
turn so  tliat  the  entire  Senate  can  know 
basically  the  timetable  that  we  will  com- 
mit ourselves  to,  whether  we  report  the 
bill  favorably  or  unfavorably.  However. 
I  would  certainly  feel  that  the  issue 
should  be  brought  to  a  head  on  its  own 
merit.  The  committee  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  get  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  We 
will  not  impede  or  delay  that  bill  from 
coming  to  the  floor  for  debate  within  30 
days  after  our  return  from  adjournment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
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thank   the   Senator,    and 
what  he  has  had  to  say. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
"Welcome  to  the  club." 

I  am  one  Senator  who  knows  what  it 
is  to  lose  as  well  as  to  w  in  rounds  in  this 
struggle.  And  insofar  as  the  Finance 
Committee  is  concerned,  at  least  when 
a  revenue  bill  might  be  available  to  im- 
plement financing  of  the  type  of  ap- 
proach that  some  of  us  feel  the  Con- 
gress might  want  to  take,  the  Senators 
can  be  assured  of  my  cooperation  when 
this  matter  comes  before  the  Senate  on 
future  occasions. 

I  believe  we  will  make  progress  in  this 
Congress,  and  the  Senate  has  the  assur- 
ance of  my  complete  support  in  helping 
to  move  those  measures  to  a  proper  con- 
clusion in  the  Congress. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  without 
having  decided  how  I  will  vote  on  the 
measure.  But  I  say  to  those  Senators  that 
I  believe  they  are  on  the  side  of  the 
angels  in  this  matter  and  know  that  they 
will  prevail.  I  hope  they  will  prevail  in 
this  Congress,  and  if  not,  I  think  they 
will  prevail  during  the  next  several  years, 
between  now  and  the  next  Presidential 
election. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress my  question  to  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long  .  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  some  portion  of  any  public 
financing  bUl  uses  a  tax  instrument  pro- 
posal which  lies  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

I  would  hope  that,  paralleling  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, we  might  have  a  .'Similar 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  carr>-  on  where  apparently 
we  might  leave  off  today. 

Would  the  record  show  that  I  saw  a 
nod  of  the  head  in  the  right  direction? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  I  >ield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
matter,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  as  well  as  the 
Senate  leadership  whether  they  are  also 
willing  to  ask  the  Senate  to  accept  some 
kind  of  time  limitation  when  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the  measure 

We  are  not  talking  about  an  entirely 
new  proposition.  The  majority  leader 
suggested  30  days  after  we  come  back, 
which  would  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  in 
mld-Pebruary  That  is  2  months  down 
the  road.  I  think  tliat  is  sufficient  time. 
I  think  It  would  be  a  good  indication  of 
the  good  will  of  those  concerned  with 
this  issue   if  the  leadership  would  ask 


whether,  when  the  matter  comes  to  the 
floor,  we  are  prepared  to  have  some  kind 
of  time  limitation,  so  that  at  least  those 
who  support  the  proposal,  the  majority 
leader  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  been  on  the  successful  side  on 
each  vote  during  the  period  of  this  de- 
bate and  discussion  for  the  past  week, 
have  some  reasonable  assurance  that 
there  is  good  faith  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 
Otherwise,  I  must  say  that  the  sugges- 
tion, worthwhile  as  it  might  be.  does  not 
really  have  all  the  appeal  it  might  other- 
wise have. 

I  wonder  if  the  joint  leadership  would 
be  prepared  to  include  that  In  its  time 
limitation  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  would  be  loath 
to  do  that  at  this  time,  though  I  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  distinguislaed  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  However,  we  do  operate 
in  this  body  on  a  certain  amount  of  faith, 
cooperation,  and  trust,  and  I  am  very 
happy  with  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguislied  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Cannon  >,  tlie  chairman  oi  tlie  Rules 
Committee;  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell  ' ,  the 
chairman  of  tlie  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  I,  ti;e  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  committee;  the  dist;ngui.shed 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott  ».  a  member  ol 
the  committee;  the  distinguished  a.ssist- 
ant  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr  Griffin ',  a  member  of 
the  committee:  and  the  distlnginshed  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  ilie  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr,  Robert  C  Byrd  ' .  It 
appears  to  me  that  that  comprises 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Who  e'..>:e? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  liear  from  the  cistingiushed  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  on  that  as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well  I  was  going  to 
say  that  that  comprises  a  majority  ol 
the  committee,  and  I  would  not  like  to 
poll  each  member  in  public,  because  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  a  right  to  their 
own  independent  judgment  during  the 
period  intervening  and  at  the  time  when 
the  legislation  is  brought  to  the  fioor. 
But  I  think  we  have  made  progress  in 
getting  commiiraents.  m  effect,  from  tiie 
members  of  the  oommillee  who  have 
s!X)ken  today,  and  I  will  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chiLsetts  that  as  far  as  the  Repubhcan 
leader  and  I  are  concerned,  we  would 
make  ever.-  effort  at  tiiat  tune  to  achieve 
a  time  limitation  agreement  if  it  were 
possible,  and  it  would  be  my  gue«;s  that 
we  would  be  luckier  in  doing  it  in  that 
fashion,  and  perhaps  more  successful, 
than  by  posing  that  question  at  this  time 
in  tins  place. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Yes.  indeed, 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  we  committed  ourselves  to  reix>rt  a 
bill,  not  necessarily  a  perfected  bill,  and 
I  would  be  very-  reluctant,  personally,  to 
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agree  to  a  time  limitation  without  know- 
ing what  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were. 
We  may  report  a  bill,  favorably  or  unfa- 
vorably, but  we  have  made  a  commit- 
ment to  report  a  bill  on  this  subject 
within  30  days  after  the  Congress  re- 
sumes to  the  month  of  January.  I  think 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  an 
agreement  on  something  on  which  we 
are  very  uncertain. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  Subcommittee  of 
the  Rules  Committee  has  already  re- 
ported a  bill  to  the  full  committee,  so  we 
are  not  really  talking  in  a  vacuum.  At 
least  this  measure  has  had  the  consid- 
eration of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  had  a  3  to  0  vote  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  is  therefore  now  before 
the  full  committee.  So  this  Is  something 
that  Is  not  in  a  vacuum  as  far  as  the 
Riiles  Committee  is  concerned.  The  sub- 
committee have  considered  a  bill  They 
have  had  hearings  on  it,  considered  it 
in  a  markup  session,  and  reported  it  to 
the  full  committee  Although  I  know  it 
is  difficult  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  at  this  time,  perhaps,  to  com- 
mit the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  at  least  believe  what  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  from  the 
subcommittee  represents  the  best  judg- 
ment of  those  members. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right;  it  represents  the  best  Judgment  of 
the  particular  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, but  the  full  committee  has  not 
considered  that  report,  has  not  consid- 
ered the  bill,  and  has  not  taken  action: 
and  I  would  not  at  this  time  undertake 
to  commit  the  other  committee  members 
to  a  particular  bill  simply  because  it  has 
been  reported  from  a  subcommittee.  We 
may  make  many  changes  in  that  bill  be- 
fore it  is  reported. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  what  we  are  trying  to 
bring  out  at  this  time  is  that  we  are  not 
considering  an  entirely  new  concept  or 
a  new  bill  Your  committee,  through  its 
subcommittee,  has  already  considered 
this  proposal,  and  might  be  willing  to 
agree  to  a  Ume  limltaUon.  I  can  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
could  not  commit  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  who  have  not  had  sm  op- 
portunity to  consider  it,  but  at  least  it 
would  be  some  assurance  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  voted  to  support  such  a  proposi- 
tion that  at  least  we  can  get  final  con- 
sideration when  it  is  reported  out. 

Mr  CANNON  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  heard  the  suggestion  that  a  time 
limitation  be  agreed  to  on  a  bill  that 
has  not  even  been  considered  by  the  full 
committee,  much  less  reported  to  the 
Senate.  I  think  that  would  be  a  danger- 
ous concept  in  any  circumstance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  will  make  every  effort 
to  obtain  a  time  limitation  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  the  good  faith  of  the  leader- 


ship, and  I  pledge  myself,  as  one  Mem- 
ber, to  give  every  opportunity  to  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  con- 
sider this  legislation,  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  floor  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  a 
repetition  of  this  effort  to  frustrate  the 
strong  will  of  the  majority. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK  Mr.  President.  I  echo  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  This  bill  has 
now  passed  the  subcommittee  and  is 
now  in  the  full  committee.  We  will  pro- 
ceed to  mark  it  up  in  the  full  commit- 
tee. But  I  think  it  is  rather  odd  that  we 
should  be  asked  to  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  before  marking  up  a  bill  in 
the  full  committee,  that  we  are  going  to 
consider  a  bill  as  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  a  time  limitation  when 
it  comes  to  the  Senate,  or  that  there  will 
be  a  limitation  on  amendments  or 
amendments  to  amendments.  I  would 
suggest  that  that  is  a  prerogative  that 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
when  a  report  has  been  written  on  the 
bill  and  it  goes  on  the  calendar.  The 
Senator's  suggestion  seems  rather  odd 
to  me. 

With  sucJi  a  precedent,  we  might  con- 
ceivably, in  the  future,  bring  up  subject 
matter  on  the  floor  that  is  going  to  the 
Finance  Committee  or  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  or  some 
other  committee,  and  say,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  during  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  In  the  committee.  "We  want 
you  to  know  that  when  we  bring  this 
measure  to  the  floor,  it  will  be  subject 
to  a  2-hour  time  limitation,  with  30 
minutes  on  amendments  and  30  minutes 
on  amendments  to  amendments." 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  that  we 
will  diligently  work  to  report  out  that 
bill,  and  when  it  Is  reported  to  the  floor 
and  is  put  on  the  calendar,  obviously  it 
will  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  work  out  a 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  In  our  party  conferences 
we  have  often  discussed  how  many  times 
we  vote  when  it  Is  not  necessary  to  vote. 
I  would  hope  we  could  do  this  without 
a  record  vote   I  now  move 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  before  he 
does  that? 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  an  ambiguous  position, 
having  sat  here  through  the  colloquy, 
but  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  do 
not  waive  any  of  my  options  2  months 
from  now  when  some  particular  bill 
might  be  brought  In,  If  I  do  not  agree 
to  the  unanimous-consent  recommenda- 
tion, but  not  today — and  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  think 
that  we  should  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  this,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The    PREsroma    officer    (Mt. 

McCLtmi).   We   have   not  yet   had   the 
motion. 


Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
its  amendments  to  H.R.  11104.  now 
pending.  I  make  the  motion  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  to  recede  from  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  to  reconsider  the 
vote? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  do  not  want  to 
move  to  reconsider  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreehig  to  the  motion  to 
recede 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Prom  the  Senaf« 
amendments  to  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Now  does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMi- 
NicK »  wish  to  demand  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  state  It. 

Mr  ALLEN.  What  is  the  question,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  receding  from  the  Senate 
amendments. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  • .  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaglkton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
( Mr.  PuLBRiGHT^ .  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr  Haskxll),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inocye),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr  Chiles',  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  <  Mr  Eastland  > .  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr  McGov- 
ERN )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington*  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Per- 
cy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  36.  as  follows: 

(No.  6fil  Leg  I 
TEAS — 48 


Aiken 

Bennett 

B>Td, 

Alien 

Bentaen 

Hiiry  F.  Jr. 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Beall 

Brock 

Cannon 

Bellmon 

Buckley 

Cook 
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Cotton 

Helms 

Scott, 

Curtis 

HolUngs 

William  L 

Dole 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Domenlcl 

Johnston 

StennU 

Domlnlck 

McCleilan 

Steven* 

Ervln 

McClure 

Tftft 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Nunn 

Thurmond 

Grlffln 

Randolph 

Tower 

Gurney 

Roth 

Weicker 

H«n3en 

Saxbe 

Toung 

Hatfield 

Scott,  Hugh 
NAYS— 36 

Abourezk 

Huddles  ton 

Mos* 

Ba.vU 

Humphrey 

M\iskle 

Blden 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Brooke 

JavlU 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Case 

Long 

Projonlre 

Clark 

Magnuson 

RIblcoff 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Gravel 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hathaway 

Moutoya 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Baker 

Oold  water 

Packwood 

ChUea 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Church 

Hughes 

Percy 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Symington 

Eastland 

McOee 

rulbrlb'ht 

McGovern 

So  the  motion  to  recede  from  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
CLOTURE  MOTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cloture  mo- 
tions which  would  liave  become  available 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ATTORNTEY  GENERAL 
SAL.\RY  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  which 
passed  the  House,  the  so-called  Saxbe 
pay  emoluments  bill — which  has  been 
amended — be  held  at  the  desk  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  11  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  tonight,  it  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment imtil  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EMERGENCY  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
ACT  OP   1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
479,  S  2702,  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S,  2702)  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  staall  be  observed  on  a  year- 
round  basis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
anticipated  that  we  will  reach  this  bill 
at  11 :30  a.m.  tomorrow.  There  will  be  no 
further  votes  today. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  like  15  minutes  tomorrow  to  deal 
with  a  pension  and  welfare  fimd  situa- 
tion. We  have  spoken  about  that  to  the 
deputy  majority  leader,  but  he  is  not  in 
the  Chamber.  I  would  be  happy  to  speak 
at  9:45  a.m.  if  that  suits  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  9:45? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senate  is  to  come 
in  at  10.  Normally,  the  deputy  majority 
leader  schedules  these  matters  a  little 
in  advance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  either  be 
9:45  or  10. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  may  I  ask  this 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado:  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  his  intention  to  propose. 
as  an  amendment  to  the  daylight  saving 
bill,  the  minimum  wage  bill  introduced 
by  him  and  Senator  Taft.  It  would  be 
my  Intention,  utilizing  such  procedures 
as  are  available  In  the  Senate,  to  con- 
test that  particular  amendment. 

I  rise  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be 
the  intention  of  tlie  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  allow  the  daylight  .saving  part 
of  that  bill  to  be  debated  first,  without 
in  any  way  losing  his  rights,  berau.se 
I  have  other  things  which  I  need  to  do 
until  1  o'clock,  or  whether  he  would  in- 
tend to  move  right  in  and  act  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  a  very  good 
question.  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  I  also  have  other  things 
to  do,  including  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suspect  we  will 
go  forward,  subject  to  the  comments  of 
my  distingui.shed  colleague  from  Ohio; 
that  we  will  allow  the  daylight  saving 
bill  to  go  forward  f\rsi  before  we  move 
on  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  T.MT.  That  would  Ix;  agreeable  to 
me. 


ORDER  OF  BUSLNESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  .Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  i.s  recognized. 


REMOVAL  OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 512  FROM  -BILLS  IN  CON- 
FERENCE" 

Mr.  SPARKM.\N.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
calendar,  under  "Bills  in  Conference," 
the  second  measure  is  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 512,  the  HUD  loan  insurance  bill. 


That  conference  was  never  fully  consum- 
mated. However,  the  House  later  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  719.  which  ac- 
complished the  loan  insurance  part,  and 
left  off  some  things;  but  House  Joint 
Resolution  719  settled  the  matters  cov- 
ered in  House  Joint  Resolution  512. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entry  of  that  particular  measure 
under  "Bills  in  Conference"  be  removed 
from  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DAVID  BEN-GURION:  HIS  LEGACY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senate  adjourns  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  the  death  and  funeral  today  of 
David  Ben-Gurion.  the  Premier  of  Israel 
who  announced  to  the  world  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  birth  of  Israel  on  May  14, 
1948.  and  who  now  has  passed  away  in 
his  87th  year. 

His  death  has  great  sjinbolism  for  the 
people  of  Israel  and  the  world.  It  is  also 
a  loss  wliich  touche.s  me  veo"  deeply  be- 
cause 1  considered  David  Ben-Gurion  a 
personal  friend  of  my  family.  I  \Tsited 
him  both  in  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem,  and 
also  in  the  settlement  of  Kibbutz,  as  it  is 
called  in  Israel,  where  he  lived. 

In  his  life  Ben-Gurion  personified 
many  of  the  highest  values  winch  are 
associated  with  the  State  of  Israel.  Leav- 
ing czarist  Russia,  he  arrived  m  Pales- 
tine in  1905  zs  one  of  the  early  Zionist 
settlers.  The  dream  of  Israel  seemed  re- 
mote in  those  days,  but  Ben-Gunon  and 
a  small  band  of  colleagues  .^^ei  to  work 
with  indomitable  energy.  They  brought 
Israel  into  reality,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  world  through  the  United  Naaons. 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Urated 
States,  which  under  President  T.niman 
was  the  first  nation  to  recognize  ine 
state. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Jewish 
Agency,  the  executive  body  of  the  World 
Zionist  Organization,  through  the  critical 
years  of  nazism,  World  War  U,  ruung 
Arab  nationalism,  and  Uie  postwar  diplo- 
matic struggle  between  Britain  and  the 
Jews  of  Palestine. 

His  efforts,  joined  with  those  of  other 
great  leaders,  including  Mr.-;  Meir.  who 
is  still  Prime  Minister,  and  others  active 
in  the  Government  of  Israel,  were 
crowned  with  success  when  he  announced 
the  establishment,  to  an  expectant  and 
electrified  world,  of  the  State  of  Israel 
on  May  14,  1948. 

But  in  some  respects,  the  struggle  can 
be  said  to  have  just  begun,  for  Israel  was 
immediately  besieged  by  invasion  from 
tiie  neighboring  Arab  States,  puttmg 
Ben-Gurion  to  his  greatest  test  as  prime 
mmisler  and  defense  ministtr  during 
those  early  years.  I  saw  him  then  and  his 
style  of  leadership  w  as  Impetuous  and 
contraversial  but  it  had  the  dimension  of 
greatness. 

Throughout  his  life  Ben-Gurion  was  a 
man  of  inexhaustible  energy.  He  was  the 
man  of  action,  but  he  was  also  deeply 
devoted  to  scholarsliip  and  foimd  the 
time  to  author  19  books  and  countless 
articles  and  essays.  He  liked  best  to  be 
compared  to  the  prophets  of  ancient 
Israel  and  the  comparison  was  apt. 
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After  he  was  out  of  office  and  out  of 
power  his  advice  to  the  people  of  hia 
country  had  been  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment on  peace  Indeed,  he  was  the  apostle 
of  peace,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
which  Is  another  thing  that  needs  to  be 
noted. 

At  one  time  I  approached  him  on  be- 
half of  President  Eisenhower  regarding 
the  relations  between  Israel  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  redoubtable  spirit  of 
freedom  which  he  expressed,  the  deter- 
mination that  the  people  of  Israel  should 
enjoy  that  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion, as  we  know  it  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  we  admire  so  greatly, 
really  stamped  him  the  prophet  of  the 
Old  Testament  because  his  method  of 
expression,  his  conviction  on  the  freedom 
of  mans  spirit  was  so  inspiring  at  that 
time  as  to  be  proper  and  timely  to  recol- 
lect in  a  memorial  tribute  to  this  great 
world  citizen  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  inspiration,  the  In- 
domitable courage,  indeed,  the  heroism 
of  Ben-Gurion,  his  fanatic  patriotism,  his 
deep  belief  in  the  fundamental  mission 
for  peace,  learning,  decency,  and  loving 
kindness  to  all  people,  and  for  his  own 
Jewish  people,  and  his  messianic  vision 
for  Israel,  although  a  small  state,  are  a 
true  exemplar  of  all  values  inherent  in 
the  tradition  of  a  great  civilization  as 
it  was  also  transmuted  to  us  through 
the  Christian  civilization,  which  was 
cradled  in  the  same  place.  It  will  remain 
not  only  an  inspiration  to  a  state,  but  It 
will  help  civilization  through  all  Its  vicis- 
situdes and  be  an  inspiration  to  all  man- 
kind wherever  they  are  and  wherever 
they  are  persecuted  or  humbled  after 
truth  and  justice. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcobd  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  various  tributes  by 
way  of  obituaries  on  the  death  of  David 
Ben-Gurion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the   New   York   Times.   Dec    a.    1973] 

Bkh-Qu«iow  Is  Dead  at  87;  Fowdtkg  PATimt 

or  Israel 

Tkl  Avtv.  December  1 — David  Ben-Ourlon, 
a  founding  father  of  modem  Israel  and  its 
flrst  Premier,  died  today  at  the  age  of  87. 
He  succumbed  at  11 .06  AM  local  time  (4  0« 
AM.  New  York  time)  to  a  brain  hemorrhagw 
that  bad  struck  blm  two  weeks  ago. 

Because  of  the  Sabbath  the  Oovemment 
withheld  an  offlclal  announcement  until  sun- 
down tonight  However,  the  news  was  report- 
ed unofficially  earlier  by  the  state  radio. 

Premier  Golda  Melr  convened  the  Cabinet 
for  a  memorial  meeting  In  Jerusalem  tonight. 
Minister  of  Interior  Yosef  Burg  ordered  flags 
on  all  public  buildings  lowered  to  half  staff 
from  tomorrow  morning  untu  Monday  night. 

Mr  Ben-Ourlon  will  lay  In  state  at  the 
Knesset,  or  ParUameat.  buUdlng  in  Jeru- 
salem from  10  A.M.  tomorrow  through  the 
night  until  7  A-M.  Monday.  The  public  wlU 
be  able  to  pay  respects  Places  of  entertain- 
ment throughout  the  country  wUl  be  closed 
tomorrow 

The  start  of  a  funeral  aerrice  at  11  A.M. 
Monday  will  be  marked  by  sirens  throughout 
the  country  and  two  minutes  of  sUence  wlU 
be  obeerred.  In  Jerusalem  work  will  stop 
for  an  hour  during  the  service. 
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The  coffin  will  then  be  flown  for  burial 
to  Sde  Boker.  the  collective  settlement  In 
the  Negev  where  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  made  his 
home  after  he  retired  temporarily  from  the 
premiership  In  1963  The  burial  service  will 
be  private,  attended  only  by  members  of 
the  family  and  close  associates. 

An  offlclal  announcement  tonight  said  that 
public  participation  in  the  funeral  would 
be  restricted  because  of  the  emergency  situa- 
tion after  the  October  war. 

However,  the  service  at  the  Knesset  and 
the  Interment  at  Sde  Boker  will  be  broad- 
cast live  by  Israel  television  and  radio 

In  accordance  with  Mr  Ben-Gurlon's  last 
wUl.  there  will  be  no  eulogies  at  the  funeral. 
However,  President  Ephralm  Katzlr  broad- 
cast a  tribute  tonight. 

The  President  alluded  to  the  current  crisis 
over  Israels  future  and  said  that  Mr  Ben- 
Ourton's  credo  should  guide  the  people  at 
this  time  He  said  it  was  particularly  timely 
to  recall  what  Mr  Ben-Gurlon  wrote  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Zionist  leadership  in  1946 
when  the  British  rulers  of  Palestine  'Im- 
prisoned Jewish  leaders  and  tried  to  para- 
lyze Jewish  life  in  the  country." 

Mr  Ben-Ourlon  wrote:  "No  despair  and  no 
illusions.  No  Massada  and  no  Vichy.  While 
bitter  and  difficult  struggles  lie  ahead  of  us 
we  are  not  preparing  for  a  flnal  battle.  Nor 
do  we  wish  to  die  with  the  PhUtstines  On  the 
other  hand  we  must  recognize  that  the  mo- 
ment we  give  In  and  bow  our  heads  and  lose 
our  win  to  stand  up  fearlessly,  we  begin 
to  roll  down  the  slope  which  leads  to  the 
abyss." 

President  Katzlr  said  that  Mr  Ben-Ourlon 
was  the  greatest  Jewish  leader  of  his  genera- 
tion. 

Mr  Ben-Ourlon  had  been  in  and  out  of  the 
Sheba  Medical  Center  of  Tel  Hashomer  Hos- 
pital, near  Tel  Aviv,  during  the  two  months 
preceding  his  stroke.  He  was  last  released 
Nov.  14.  The  brain  hemorrhage  thst  struck 
him  four  days  later  had  been  unconnected 
with  his  earlier  ailments,  according  to  bis 
physician.  Dr   Boleslaw  Goldman. 

The  stroke  came  In  Mr  Ben-Gurlon's  home 
In  Keren  Kayemet  Boulevard  here.  It  par- 
alyzed the  right  side  of  the  body.  He  was 
conscious  but  unable  to  talk. 

Doctors  at  the  Sheba  Medical  Center  re- 
ported an  Improvement  in  his  condition 
during  the  week  but  last  Saturday  his  blood 
pressure  dropped,  his  temperature  rose  and 
he   fell   into  semiconsciousness. 

Shortly  before  10  AM  today  a  nurse  no- 
ticed that  his  breathing  had  quickened  and 
had  become  irregular.  Physicians  were 
alerted  and  Mr  Ben-Ourlon's  chUdren  sum- 
moned. His  son  Amos  and  his  daughters  Mrs. 
Renana  Leshen  and  Mrs  Oeula  Ben-Ellzler 
reached  his  bedside. 

Government  leaders  later  arrived  at  the 
hospital  to  pay  their  respects.  Among  them 
were  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  and 
Minister  of  Transport  Shimon  Peres,  Mr. 
Ben-OurJon's  iavorlte  pollUcal  prot*g«8. 

Dr  Goldman  said  that  Mr  Ben-Ourlon 
had  continued  his  vigorous  walks  until  he 
was  advised  to  discontinue  them  a  few 
months  ago  He  had  earlier  stopped  his  yoga 
headstands  The  doctor  said  that  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurlon  had  never  been  an  obedient  patient 
but  had  complied  with  doctors'  orders  after 
he  had  received  full  explanations  of  the  pur- 
poses. 

In  recent  years  Mr  Ben-Gurlon  concen- 
trated on  his  literary  work  At  the  time  of 
his  stroke,  be  was  preparing  his  memoirs  for 
the  year  1937. 

The  former  leader  had  been  politically  In- 
active since  1970  when  he  resigned  his  Knes- 
set seat  in  midterm  He  later  composed  his 
dUTerenoea  with  former  political  opponents. 
An  associate  said  that  he  had  foUowed  events 


after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Oct.  6  but  did 
not  express  opinions. 

B«N-GtnuoN,   Stmbol  or  the  Todoh  Stati 

or     ISHAXL.     ACHIEVrD     A     LiFELONC     DkeAM, 

Pkesided  Ovn  Bisth   or  Nation   in    1948' 

AND  CAii^D  All  Zionists  To  Lrvx  Theue 
(By  Homer  Blgart) 

David  Ben-Ourlon  symbolized  the  tough 
little  state  of  Israel.  Short,  round,  with  a 
nimbus  of  white  hair  flaring  angrily  from  a 
massive  head.  "B-G."  as  he  was  known  to 
many,  attained  world  leadership  by  flrmly 
concentrating  on  the  achievement  of  a 
dream. 

That  dream,  the  birth  and  triumphant 
survival  of  a  Jewish  homeland  amid  a  sea  of 
hostile  Arabs,  led  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  through  a 
lifetime  of  turmoil. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Agency. 
the  executive  body  of  the  World  Zionist  Or- 
ganization, through  the  critical  years  of  ris- 
ing Arab  nationalism,  of  Nazism,  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  postwar  diplomatic  strug- 
gle between  Britain  and  the  Jews  of  Pal- 
estine. When  Britain  finally  gave  up  the  Pal- 
estine mandate,  it  was  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  who 
proclaimed  the  Jewish  state. 

This  was  his  moment  of  supreme  test.  For 
on  that  same  day.  May  14,  1948,  the  Arab 
armies  began  their  Invasion  of  the  fledging 
state.  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  Trans- 
Jordan's  Arab  Legion.  In  the  Judean  hills 
and  In  GalUee,  Jewish  settlements  were  under 
attack  by  Syrian  and  Iraqi  forces,  while 
Egyptians  Invaded  from  the  south. 

BATTLE    DRESS    AT    S3 

Exhilarated  by  the  challenge,  the  62-year- 
old  leader  put  on  battle  dress  and  assumed 
the  direction  of  military  operations.  He  was 
de  facto  Premier  and  Minister  of  Defense. 

Some  of  his  decisions  were  questionable. 
He  ordered  a  costly  and  Ineffective  attack  to 
drive  the  Arab  Legion  from  Jerusalem.  But 
he  had  surrounded  himself  with  young  and 
com|)etent  officers  such  as  Ylgal  Yadln.  Yigal 
AUon  and  Moshe  Dayan  The  Arabs,  who 
lacked  unity  of  command,  were  soon  routed. 

To  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  fell  most  of  the  credit 
for  having  won  the  first  Jewish  campaign 
since  that  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  2,000  years 
before. 

He  became  an  almost  mystical  figure  to 
many  Zionists:  the  wise  patriarch  who  em- 
bodied all  the  traditional  virtues  and  who 
would  ultimately  lead  Israel  to  triumph  over 
the  ring  of  Arab  enemies. 

But  he  embittered  miUions  of  others.  He 
alarmed  the  United  Nations  and  insured  the 
continued  hatred  of  the  Arab  states  by 
adopUng  a  policy  of  swift  and  ruthless  re- 
taliation for  Arab  raids  on  Israel  Although 
an  armistice  was  arranged  by  the  United 
Nations,  technically  Jordan,  Lebanon.  Syria 
and  Egypt  remained  at  war  with  Israel,  and 
bcaxler  incidents  were  frequent  after  the  war 
of  1948-49. 

ANGSXED    U.S.    JEWS 

Mr  Ben-Ourlon  also  alienated  many  Amer- 
ican Jews  by  insisting  that  all  true  Zionists 
must  live  In  Israel  Disturbed  by  the  influx 
of  Oriental  Jews,  which  he  feared  would 
transform  Israel  into  "Just  another  Levantine 
state,"  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  dreamed  of  a  vast 
migration  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States 

In  the  early  years  only  6.000  American  Jews 
were  "ingathered."  a  scant  migration  that 
drew  scornful  reproaches  from  Mr.  Ben- 
Ourlon. 

A  feud  between  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  and  a 
large  segment  of  American  Jewry  dated  from 
August  1957.  when  he  said  at  a  Zionist  ideo- 
logloal  oonference  In  Jerosalem  that  a  sound 
Jewish   life  was  not  possible  outside   Israel. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement," 
he  said,  "that  a  Jew  can  live  in  America. 
s^ak  and   read   English   and   bring   up   bis 
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children  In  America  and  still  call  himself 
a  Zionist.  If  that  Is  Zionism  I  want  no  part 
of  it." 

In  subsequent  speeches  Mr.  Ben-Gurion 
reiterated  his  belief  that  Jewish  life  in  the 
outside  world  had  a  dim  future.  His  dog- 
matism alienated  potential  friends  of  Israel 
among  both  Jews  and  gentiles.  Non-Zionist 
Jews  resented  his  Insistence  that  Judaism 
was  not  a  mere  religion  but  a  nationalistic 
ethos.  Almost  every  Zionist  faction  In  the 
United  States  joined  the  mounting  protest. 

ADAMANT    ON     ISRAEL'S    ROLE 

Stubbornly,  though,  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  In- 
sisted that  essentially  Judaism  was  a  na- 
tionality and  Israel  was  the  only  sovereign 
spokesman  for  the  world's  Jews. 

In  June.  1962.  he  again  infuriated  Ameri- 
can Jewish  leaders  at  a  Jerusalem  conference 
by  equating  Judaism  with  nationality.  Stan- 
ley H.  Lowell,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
city  Commission  on  Intergroup  Relations, 
retorted: 

"You  aren't  the  only  answer  to  Jewish 
living.  Jewish  creativity  and  Jewish  survival. 
This  generation  and  the  next  generations  to 
come  shall  and  will  remain  part  and  paircel 
of  the  great  American  experience  of  democ- 
racy." 

In  later  years,  though,  with  the  1967  and 
1973  wars  and  increased  United  Slates  aid, 
the  old  man's  idea  of  Zionism  came  to  be 
the  accepted  one.  The  anti-Zlonlst  organiza- 
tions became  virtually  extinct;  by  1970, 
American  Immigration  to  Israel  was  reach- 
ing 10,000  a  year. 

At  home.  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  managed  to  roll 
elements  of  the  population,  even  members 
of  his  own  Mapai  party,  by  methods  that 
often  seemed  autocratic  He  never  enjoyed 
sharing  authority,  and  he  chafed  under 
Israel's  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion which  assures  religious  parlies  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  government.  These  parties 
were  often  in  bitter  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Ben-Gurlon,  who  opposed  their  dream  of  a 
theocracy. 

The  Mapa!  party,  although  dominant,  was 
never  able  uj  win  a  clear  majority  in  the 
Knesset,  or  Parliament:  this  was  a  cause  of 
the  formation  of  1 1  coalition  governments 
in  Israel.  includinK  the  provisional  govern- 
ment that  was  wi  up  in  April,  1948.  (In 
March,  1949.  Mr  Ben-Gurlon  became  Pre- 
mier in  the  first  regulatory  constituted  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel. 

These  political  marriages  Into  coalitions 
were  usually  brief  and  stormy.  The  Socialist 
Mapal  had  little  in  common  with  the  small 
left-wing  labor  parties  and  religious  groups 
that  were  persuaded  to  Join  coalitions  in 
exchange  for  concessions  in  legislation  or 
for  a  ministeral  post  or  two. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  would  become 
so  frustrated  that  he  would  resign  and  re- 
tire to  his  four-room  cottage  in  Sde  Boker. 
a  kibbutz  that  was  his  favorite  retreat,  in 
the  stony  Negev  Desert. 

Usually  the  mere  threat  of  resignation  was 
enough  to  force  the  concessions  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurlon  demanded  The  only  Israeli  with 
enough  stature  to  offer  alternative  leader- 
ship was  Mo.she  Sharett,  another  Mapal  stal- 
wart. But  Mr  Sharett  was  considered  too 
cautious,  too  temporizing.  Israelis  thought 
they  needed  daring  leadership  to  meet  the 
growing  threat  brought  on  by  Egypt's  ac- 
quisition of  Communist-bloc  arms,  by  the 
nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  by  the 
military  alliance  between  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Mr.  Ben-Gurion  resigned  several  times. 
but  his  retirements  to  Sde  Boker  were  fleet- 
ing except  for  one  Interval ;  In  December, 
1963,  he  turned  over  his  office  and  leader- 
ship to  Mr.  Sharett,  explaining  that  he  felt 

"tired,  tired,  tired." 

For  14  months  he  stayed  in  Sde  Boker 
compiling  "Rebirth  and  Destiny  of  Israel," 


a  collection  of  bis  addresses  and  essays,  and 
working  at  agriculture  in  the  kibbutz  while 
bis  wife  helped  in  the  communal  kitchen. 

Even  in  retirement  he  cast  his  long  shadow 
over  the  country;  soon.  In  February,  1955.  he 
was  called  to  Jerusalem  to  resume  the  poet 
of  Minister  of  Defense,  which  he  had  held 
throughout  his  Premiership.  He  also  assumed 
leadership  of  the  Mapal  and  again  became 
Premier  in  November.  1955. 

Under  Mr.  Ben-Gurion,  Israel  adopted  a 
policy  that  led  to  war.  There  had  been  a 
flurry  of  frontier  Incidents.  Israel  complained 
that  the  United  Nations  truce  supervision 
teams  were  futile  Instruments  for  checking 
Arab  commando  raids.  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon 
mounted  large-scale  retaliatory  operations 
aimed  at  destroying  what  he  called  guer- 
rilla bases  across  the  frontier. 

To  United  Nations  observers  the  border  In- 
cidents about  which  the  Israelis  complained 
often  appeared  hardly  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant the  thunderous  retaliation  visited  uix)n 
the  Arabs  by  the  Israelis.  In  balance,  at  least 
five  or  six  Arabs  died  for  every  Israeli  killed. 

ATTACK    IN    SYRIA 

In  December,  1955,  alter  Syrians  had  fired 
on  Israeli  fishing  craft  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  ordered  his  army  into  Syrian 
territory.  A  network  of  Syrian  coastal  po- 
sitions was  blown  up,  and  50  Sjrrlan  soldiers 
were  killed. 

The  raid  was  ill-timed  politically.  On  that 
same  day  the  temperate  Mr.  Sharett,  then 
Foreign  Minister,  was  waitliig  in  Washington 
for  an  answer  to  his  request  for  Western 
arms  to  offset  Communist  arms  that  were 
reaching  Egypt.  News  of  the  raid  shocked 
and  vexed  the  State  Department  Mr.  Sharett 
returned  empty-handed,  furious  with  Mr. 
Ben-Gurion.  whom  be  accused  of  having 
undermined  his  mission. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  not  only  refused  to  modify 
his  retaliation  policy  but  also  told  Mr.  Sha- 
rett that  diplomacy  was  to  be  subordinated 
to  security.  In  June,  1956,  he  ousted  Mr. 
Sharett  and  chose  as  his  new  Foreign  Min- 
ister Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  a  former  Milwaukee 
teacher,  whom  he  could  trust  to  follow  his 
Une. 

Tension  rose  during  the  summer  of  1956, 
and  In  September  a  major  retaliatory  action 
led  by  Dajran,  then  chief  of  the  Israeli  armed 
forces,  resulted  in  the  death  of  37  Jorda- 
nians. 

NASSER  TERMED  FASCIST 

Such  actions  Mr  Ben-Gurion  defe;.d«i  as 
"self-defense,"  and  he  told  his  Parliament 
tliat  the  greatest  menace  to  Israel  was  an 
impending  attack  by  'the  Egyptian  Fascist 
dictator,  ■  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  He 
proclaimed;  We  will  never  start  a  war  We 
do  not  believe  that  wars  provide  compre- 
hensive solutions  to  historic  problems  " 

Two  weeks  after  he  had  spoken  tho.se  words 
Mr.  Ben-Gurion,  In  compUclty  with  France 
and  Britain,  launched  a  'preventive  war'  to 
knock  out  President  Nassers  army  Israeli 
forces  overran  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  tiny  corner 
of  the  old  British  Palestine  mandate  admin- 
istered by  Egypt,  and  plunged  deep  Into 
Sinai. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurlon's  objective  was  the  fall 
of  President  Nasser  and  the  signing  of  a 
peace  treaty  with  Egypt. 

By  prearrangement.  Britain  and  France 
moved  to  seize  the  Suez  Canal.  Port  Said 
fell  to  the  British  and  French  forces.  The 
Invasion  by  the  three  nations  was  on  the 
verge  of  success. 

Then  the  roof  fell  In.  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  was  furious  at  Britain  and  Prance 
for  having  committed  open  aggression  while 
the  West  was  reaping  moral  capital  over  the 
Hungarian  revolt.  So  the  United  States  sup- 
ported United  Nations  demands  that  the 
Invading  forces  vacate  Egypt  promptly  and 
uncondltlonaUy. 


Confronted  also  by  threats  of  Soviet  Inter- 
vention, Britain  and  France  withdrew  tbelr 
forces  in  27  days. 

Israel  balked,  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  wanted  to 
keep  the  Gaza  Strip.  He  also  wanted  assur- 
ances that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  the  northern 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  would  be  open  to  Israeli 
shipping.  The  gulf  had  been  denied  to  Israeli 
ships  for  six  years  by  Egyptian  guns  com- 
manding the  narrow  passage  at  Sharm  el 
Sheik. 

President  Elseivhower  Insisted  that  no  na- 
tion invading  another  In  the  face  of  United 
Nations  disapproval  should  set  conditions  on 
its  withdrawal.  Aggression,  be  said,  must  not 
be  rewarded. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  defied  the  world  for  weeks, 
flouting  six  successive  General  Assembly 
orders  to  get  out  of  Egypt.  His  Parliament 
had  approved  a  defiant  resolution  commit- 
ting Israel  never  to  yield  either  tbe  gulf 
or  Gaza. 

But  when  President  Eisenhower  cut  short 
a  vacation  to  warn  of  "pressure"  if  Israel 
failed  to  cooperate,  the  tough  little  Premier 
knew  the  game  was  up. 

Pale  and  drawn  from  pneumonia  con- 
tracted after  a  PT-boat  ride  In  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  went  before  his 
Cabinet  to  propose  more  flexibility  In 
Israel's  position.  Knesset  poJitlcans  were 
insisting  on  all-out  defiance. 

NOOSE    IS    TIGHTENING 

"The  noose  Is  tightening  around  our  neck," 
a  bearded,  skullcapped  member  cried. 

"The  devil  with  this,"  snapped  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion,  "The  devil  with  the  coalition. "  He 
threatened  to  quit  and  form  a  new  govern- 
ment. Finally  he  got  the  leeway  he  needed. 

Israel  agreed  to  vothdraw  from  Gaza  and 
Sharm  el  Sheik  on  these  "assumptions'  ;  that 
freedom  of  navigation  would  prevail  on  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba;  that  the  Gaza  Strip  would  be 
administered  by  the  United  Nations  pending 
a  peace  settlement  between  Egv-pt  and  Israel; 
and  tliat  Israel  had  the  right,  under  the  self- 
defense  guarantee  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  to  send  ships  through  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  by  armed  force  If  there  should  be 
Interference  and  to  'defend  its  rights"  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  if  raids  were  renewed. 

The  collapse  of  the  Sinai  adventure  was 
the  bleakest  moment  In  Mr,  Bea-Gurion's 
career  That  he  survived  !t  politically  was 
considered  a  tribute  to  his  toughness,  hia 
resilience.  h'.£  ability  to  persuade  most  Is- 
raelis and  a  great  segment  of  world  Jews  that 
his  action  was  morally  sound 

Again  in  1960  Mr,  Ben-Gurion  r:sked  alien- 
ating world  opinion:  he  decided  to  try  Adolf 
Eichmann,  the  Gestapo  colonel  who  had 
shipped  millions  of  Je'A's  to  death  camps  in 
World  War  II 

There  was  little  or  no  sympathy  for  Eicb- 
mann.  but  there  was  widespread  resentment 
over  the  way  he  was  brought  to  Justice.  The 
Nazi  was  kidnapped  in  Argentina,  put  aboard 
an  El  Al  Israel  Airlines  plane  and  eventually 
exposed  to  a  show  trial  in  a  Jerusalem 
theater  converted  into  a  courtroom. 

There  were  protest.^  that  Elrhmann  could 
not  possibly  have  a  fair  trial  in  Jer'dsalem, 
that  the  case  should  be  heard  by  a  German 
court  or  an  iiiternational  tribunal  Many 
Jews  assailed  the  "arrogance"  of  Mr  Ben- 
Gurlon's  contention  that  Israel  as  the  sover- 
eign Jewish  state,  was  "from  a  mora!  point 
of  view"  the  only  place  where  Eichmann 
could  be  tried. 

The  furor  died  quickly  as  the  trial  un- 
folded. The  Israeli  judges  seemed  impeccable 
in  the  hearing  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1961.  After  they  had  condemned  Eich- 
mann to  the  gallows.  Robert  Servatlus.  his 
West  German  lawyer,  conceded  that  the  de- 
fendant had  had  a  fairer  trial  than  he  would 
have  got  In  West  Germany. 

The     trial     enhanced     Mr.     Ben-Gurlon's 
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exalted  status  In  his  own  country.  By  bring- 
ing Blchmann  to  trial  he  had  taugtit  the  new 
generation  of  Israelis  that  "Jews  are  not 
she«^  to  be  slaughtered,  but  a  people  who 
can  hit  back — as  Jews  did  In  the  War  of 
Independence." 

■OBW     CXXZIf,     A    FOLK 

Israfl's  man  of  decl&lon  was  born  In  Plonsk. 
Poland,  on  Oct.  16.  1886.  His  name  was  David 
Green,  and  his  father  was  Avlgdor  Oreen,  an 
unlicensed  lawyer  who  wore  a  silX  top  hat 
and  a  frock  coat  rather  than  the  fur  bat 
and  caftan  traditionally  worn  by  the  men 
of  bis  conomuDUy.  David  was  to  adopt  the 
pen  name  "Ben-Gurion"  as  a  Journalist  In 
Jertisalem.  He  thought  It  had  a  resonant  Old 
Testament  ring — it  was  the  nan^  of  one  of 
the  last  defenders  of  Jerusalem  against  the 
Roman  legions.  The  Hebrew  word  "Ben" 
means  "Son  of,"  and  "Gurlon"  means  "Lion 
Cub- 
Mr.  Ben-Gurlon's  mother.  Shelndal.  died 
during  the  birth  of  her  llth  child.  David. 
her  sixth,  was  10  years  old  at  the  time. 

The  tone  of  the  family  was  vigorously  In- 
tellectual There  were  discussions  of  Social - 
hnn  and  the  newly  re-emerged  Zionism  ad- 
vocated by  the  Viennese  Journalist  Theodor 
Herzl  at  the  historic  Jewish  conference  at 
Basel,  Switzerland,  In  1897. 

Mr  Ben-Ourlon's  formal  education  did  not 
go  much  beyond  the  Plonsk  Jewish  schools, 
but  he  acquired  an  excellently  stocked  mind 
through  wide  reading,  particularly  m  his- 
tory VuBottmcfX  of  tremendous  conceatratlon, 
he  became  in  hia  ::tetlme  a  keen  student  of 
Grw*  and  Ea.  fcerr.  PhUc-soplues  He  achieved 
a  brilliAnt  repjtaiitn  ae  a  li:iguist  through 
his  ma.sterv  o(  Knt;lMh  Ru^ian.  Greeic.  Yid- 
dish, TurKish,  Preach  and  German  He  read 
but  did  not  speak  Arabic  lie  also  ijtudied 
Spanish. 

ACTTVB    SOCIALIST    dOWlaT 

In  Plonsk  he  was  active  in  the  Poale  Zlon 
movement,  which  combined  Zionism  and 
Socialism.  Plonsk  was  m  Russian  Poland. 
and  the  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
C7»n  was  fonowed  by  pogroms  there.  Many 
Polish  and  Russian  Jews  emigrated.  In  1908, 
kindled  by  Herri's  aim  for  a  Jewish  ctrm- 
monweaith.  David  Green  was  one  of  a  group 
of  young  Plonsk  Jews  who  went  to  Palestine. 

Of  his  fJrst  night  In  Palestine  he  wrote 
In  a  letter  to  his  father: 

•  I  dW!  not  sleep  I  was  amid  the  rich  smell 
of  coTTi  I  heard  the  braying  of  donkeys  and 
the  rustle  of  leaves  in  the  on*ards.  Above 
were  massed  clusters  of  stars  against  the 
d«>ep  blue  ftrmament  My  heart  overflowed 
with  happiness  " 

Birt  Mr  Ben-Gurion  was  repelled  by  the 
potltteal  apathy  of  the  Jewish  settlers — 
there  were  about  60.000  Jews  in  Palestine 
when  he  arrirwl  He  Joined  the  small  Workers 
partv  Pp«>  Zlon  which  was  to  emerge  as 
Mapei  and  sr<iTi  became  oiie  o*  Its  leading 
organisers  and  propagandists  Today  Mapal 
IB  moderatelv  Socialtwr,  probably  no  more 
leftist  than  the  British  Labor  party,  and  has 
little  m  common  with  doctrinaire  Marxlsra. 

ONE     MEAl.     A     DAY 

Mr.  Ben-GiArU>n  worked  for  a  time  a£  a 
farm  '.atx>rer  (or  wages  Just  suflicienl  to  pro- 
vide hina  with  a  room  and  one  meal  a  day. 
He  dljplay«d  a  ixalural  abUity  to  aegotiate 
\a  labor  disputes,  and  he  soon  had  consider- 
able prestige  auM^og  his  fellow  workers. 

Articles  signed  Ben -Gurlon  began  to  ap- 
pear LQ  tiie  P<i«Ue  Zion  party  D«>wspaper,  and 
Mr  Ben-Ciurion  waii  eiet.'ted  to  the  three-man 
adauai6briiUv«  prebidium  of  the  (>arty  at  the 
1907  Jaffa  coulereu<.-e  At  that  ciMifere&oe  be 
succeeded  in  ttavioK  this  platform  plan 
Ad>:>pted :  The  party  wUl  lUrive  for  an  inde- 
peodeut  «tate  for  Ute  Jewish  people  lii  Uaie 
country  ' 

In  that  year,  to  prevent  difficulties  for  his 
father  In  Plonsk.  Mr  Ben-Gurion  returned 
to  Russia  to  do  his  military  service.  He  served 
for  one  week,  deserted  and  made  his  way 
back  to  Palestine. 


The  success  of  Bnver  Pasha's  "Young 
Turk"  movement  in  Turkey  in  1908  led  Mr. 
Ben-Ourion  and  many  of  his  associates  to 
believe  that  reasonable  coexlstenee  could  be 
established  between  the  new  and  supposedly 
liberal  Turkish  Government  and  the  Jewish 
eommunlty  in  Palestine,  which  was  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  Mr  Ben-Gurion  aojd  sev- 
eral other  Zionist  leaders  went  to  Constan- 
tlople  to  study  Turkish  law  and  administra- 
tion, hoping  to  enter  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment as  representatives  of  Jewish  Palestine. 

KXPnXSD     BT     TUKKS 

Rarly  World  War  I.  Mr  Ben -Gurlon  wrote 
articles  advocating  the  creation  of  a  Jew- 
ish battalion  in  the  Turkish  Army  But  the 
Turks  suspected  his  motives  and  expelled 
him  as  subversive  With  his  chief  collabora- 
tor, a  young  Ukranlan  Jew  named  ItrJiak 
Ben-Zvl.  who  was  to  become  the  second 
President  of  Israel  Mr  Ben-Gurlon  made  his 
way  to  the  United  StaK's  in  1915 

It  was  In  New  York  that  Mr  Ben-Ourion 
and  Mr  Ben-Zvl  founded  Hechalutz,  (the 
Pioneers) ,  which  created  Jewl.sh  settlements 
In  Palestine  t>etween  the  world  wars.  And  it 
was  here  that  he  met  Paula  Moonwess. 
daughter  of  an  Immigrant  from  Mln&k.  She 
was  a  student  at  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  They  were  married  at 
City  Hall  In  1917. 

Paula,  a  direct  and  uninhibited  woman, 
was  to  become  a  legend  in  Israel  She  Is  said 
to  have  st*rUed  Dttg  Hammarskjold.  the  late 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  by 
saying  to  htm.  Why  dont  you  get  married 
and  leave  the  Jews  and  Arabs  alone?"  Mr 
Hammarskjold  remained  a  bachelor. 

■KXVKO   m    CCVTT 

Until  RuflBte  had  left  the  war  and  the 
United  States  had  entered  It,  Mr  Ben- 
Ourion  believed  that  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Palestine  Jews  lay  with  Turkey  Bm  by 
1917  there  were  indications  that  the  Turks 
might  not  be  on  the  winning  side  Mr  Ben- 
Ourion  helped  organiioe  two  Jewish  battal- 
ions In  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
serve  with  the  British  In  the  Middle  Fjurt  He 
served  as  a  corporal  In  one  of  the  battalions, 
with  the  Royal  Fusiliers  In  Egypt,  but  saw 
no  action. 

The  BalTour  Declaration  of  19T7  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  a  Jewish  homeland 
in  Palestine,  and  In  1922  the  British  were 
entrusted  by  the  League  of  Nations  with  a 
mcmdate  for  Palestine 

Dr  Chalm  Wetemann.  the  intellectual  vrho 
was  to  become  the  first  President  of  Israel, 
headed  the  world  Zionist  movement  mostly 
from  London  Mr  Ben-Ourion  preached 
Jewish  worktng-claas  solidarity  on  the 
scene  in  Palestine. 

To  a  group  of  Zionist  delegates  he  once 
said 

"Let  me  Inform  yoti  gentlemen  that  Zion- 
ism has  no  content  it  you  do  not  constantly 
bear  in  mind  the  building  of  the  Jewish 
state.  And  such  a  state  is  only  p>o6sible  on 
the  basis  of  a  maximum  number  of  worXers 
and  If  you  cannot  understand  that,  woe  to 
your  Zionism." 

The  Jewish  Legion  had  been  formed  too 
late  to  contribute  much  to  the  defeat  of 
Turkey,  but  its  existence  provided  Mr  Beu- 
Gurion  with  a  fine  channel  for  propaganda. 
He  proselytised  for  the  Poale  Zlon  party 
among  the  3,000  legluuuaires  U  was  largely 
because  of  his  Initiative  that  Uistartriil,  the 
Oenerai  Federation  of  Labor,  wsm  formed  In 
19aO  with  Mr  Ben-Ourlon  tts  8ecTe-.ary- 
General. 

This  powerful  body,  now  quartered  in  a 
modem  Tef  Avtv  skyscraper  that  enemies  of 
Mr.  Ben-Ourton  called  the  Kremlto.  ex- 
panded Into  banking,  health  plans,  contrrxt- 
ing.  agriculture,  marketing,  education, 
Insurance,  transportation,  employment  agen- 
cies, collectives  and  cooperatives  of  every 
iLlnd. 


For  the  next  Are  years  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon 
campaigned  for  the  union  of  Palestine's 
labor  parties,  and  In  1930  the  Mapal  was 
formed  In  1935  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Jewish  Agency,  the  executive  body  of 
Zionism. 

OPPOSED  BT   MART 

Mr.  Bcn-Gurlon  bad  many  opponents  In 
the  general  Zionist  movement.  Vladimir 
Jabotlnsky  was  one  leader  of  a  nationalist 
movement  opposed  to  what  many  Zionists 
believed  to  be  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon's  strong  So- 
cialist views. 

In  193«,  Palestinian  Arabs  staged  a  bloody 
revolt  against  increasing  Jewish  Influence, 
and  the  next  year  Mr  Ben-G\ir1on  favored 
a  partition  of  Palestine  as  recommended  by 
a  Royal  Commission  under  Earl  Peel.  Tha 
Arabs  rejected  the  proposal,  and  the  British 
dropped  the  plan. 

British  policy  became  clearly  pro- Arab,  and 
In  1939  the  British  Government  issued  a 
White  Paper  that  limited  Jewish  Immigration 
to  Palestine  and  land  purchases  there  and 
was  aimed  at  Insuring  a  permanent  minority 
status  for  the  Jews  there. 

When  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany. 
the  Jews  In  Palestine  pledged  support  against 
the  common  enemy  but  continued  their  re- 
sistance to  the  British  policy,  which  they 
considered  a  threat  to  their  existence. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurion  put  it  this  way:  "We  shall 
fight  In  the  war  against  Hitler  as  if  there 
were  no  White  Paper,  but  we  shall  fight  the 
White  Paper  as  if  there  were  no  war." 

During  the  war  years  he  was  preoccupied 
with  these  alms  and  internal  matters  In 
Palestine.  And  the  mass  extermination  of 
German  Jews  Intensified  his  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  Jewiitb  homeland. 

In  1946  he  visited  displaced  persons  camps 
in  Germany  arid  the  next  year  told  a  con- 
ference of  survivors  "We  shall  not  rest  until 
the  last  one  of  you  who  so  desires  shall  Join 
us  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  build  the  Jewish 
state  together  with  us." 

Mr  Ben-Ourlon  believed  that  if  the  Jews 
in  Palpstlne  could  not  defend  themselves 
they  would  be  driven  cKit  by  the  Arabs  From 
1907.  when  he  was  witli  "Ha.shomer  "  the 
armed  puard  movement  while  he  was  a  labor 
leader  m  8e)era,  a  small  Isolated  village  In 
Oalllee  he  acted  In  the  belief  that  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  would  have  to  protect  themselves. 

After  the  United  Nations,  on  Nov  29,  1947, 
resolved  to  partition  Palestine  Into  Jewish 
and  Arab  states.  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  assumed 
the  security  portfolio  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
Executive. 

He  planned  and  supervised  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Haganah  from  an  Illegal  under- 
ground military  arm  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
into  the  Israel  Defense  Forces.  He  sent  men 
to  Europe  to  bu;,  .vms.  Including  World  War 
II  surplus  equipment,  and  to  recruit  Jewlth 
war  veterans  to  operate  the  planes,  tanks  and 
artillery  with  which  the  Haganah  had  bad 
no  experience. 

Volunteers  came  from  the  United  States, 
Canada.  South  Africa,  Soiith  America  and 
most  European  countries  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon 
obtjiined  funds  from  Jews  In  the  United 
States  and  bought  machinery  to  establlKh  an 
amis  industry, 

COOPERATION   WnH   BaiTIEH 

From  time  to  tioie  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  co- 
operated with  the  British  against  terrorists, 
and  armed  cla.<^hes  were  narrowly  averted. 

During  the  mandate  the  Irgun  Zvsi  LeumI, 
an  extreme  nationalist  proup  had  conducted 
terrorist  aclivitie?;  against  the  British  Oov- 
errimeiit  Unlike  the  Haganah.  it  had  spurned 
the  authority  of  the  official  Jewish  leader- 
ship. 

During  a  United  Nations  truce,  the  Irgun 
ran  the  landitig  ship  Altalena  ashore  at 
Tel  Aviv  with  weapons  and  volunteers.  Mr. 
Ben-Ourlon  ordered  Haganah  troops  to  fire 
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at  the  ship,  which  blew  up.  Men  were  killed 
and   wounded  on  both  sides. 

The  Altalena  affair  was  one  of  the  most 
controversial  events  In  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon's 
career  as  Premier,  Many  Israelis  never  for- 
gave his  order,  which  deprived  Israel  of 
badly  needed  weapons  and  nearly  touched 
off  a  civU  war.  Others  said  it  had  been  one 
of  the  most  courageous  and  statesmanlike 
actions  of  his  career.  They  believed  that  by 
handling  the  situation  firmly  In  that  cru- 
cial period  Mr,  Ben-Ourlon  had  established 
once  and  for  all  that  there  was  no  authority 
in  the  state  but  the  Government  of  Israel 
and  in  fact  averted  a  civil  war. 

After  the  truce,  renewed  sharp  fighting 
with  the  Arabs  secured  the  Negev  and  cen- 
tral Oalllee  for  Israel.  Armistice  agreements 
with  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Syria  and  Jordon  In 
1949  ended  the  hot  war  for  the  time  being. 

DRASTIC  BCONOMIC  STEPS 

Because  large-scale  Immigration  had 
nearly  doubled  the  population  and  it  was 
still  necessary  to  maintain  military  pre- 
paredness, the  Israelis,  by  1951,  found  it 
necessary  to  take  drastic  steps  to  bolster  the 
country's  economy. 

Premelr  Ben-Ourlon  came  to  the  United 
States  on  a  fund-raising  drive.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  and  initiated  the 
sale  of  $500-mllllon  in  Israeli  Bonds. 

At  this  time  Israel  abandoned  her  foreign 
policy  of  "nonidentiflcailon"  and  openly 
aligned  herself  with  the  United  States  in 
the  cold  war.  Previously,  Israel,  In  her  In- 
dependence struggle,  bad  bought  arms  from 
Sovlet-bloc  countries  and  had  enjoyed  good 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  one  of  the 
first  nations  to  recognize  the  State  of  Israel. 

At  home  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  wrestled  with 
succeeding  Cabinet  crises  until  the  day  In 
1963  when  he  decided  that  he  bad  had 
enough  for  a  while. 

In  an  article  written  for  The  New  York 
Times  from  his  retreat  at  Sde  Boker  on  his 
retirement,  he  said : 

"No  single  person  alone  can  determine  the 
fate  of  a  nation.  No  man  is  Indispensable.  In 
war  there  may  be  a  commander  or  states- 
man on  whom  much  or  even  all  depends. 
Not  so  In  time  of  peace.  The  fate  of  a  coun- 
try depends  upon  its  own  character.  Its 
ability.  Its  capacity,  its  faith  In  Itself,  Its 
sense  of  responsibility,  both  individual  and 
collective.  A  statesman  who  sees  himself 
as  the  determining  factor  In  the  fate  of  his 
country  Is  harmful   and  dangerous." 

Yet  for  16  years  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  made 
most  of  the  decisions  for  Israel,  and  the  most 
fateful  were  to  come  after  he  had  returned 
to  Jerusalem  in  1956  and  had  begun  leading 
the  nation  on  a  more  adventurous  path. 

Although  his  country  was  in  reality  a 
ward  of  the  United  States,  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  financial  aid  from  Washington  and 
from  American  Jewish  groups,  Mr.  Ben-Our- 
lon refused  to  permit  any  outside  meddling 
in  her  affairs. 

He  showed  his  freedom  from  American 
controls  early  by  ignoring  strong  Washing- 
ton pressure  to  put  Isi^el's  capital  in  Tel 
Aviv,  rather  than  In  Jerusalem,  which  the 
United  Nations  had  proposed  as  an  Inter- 
national city.  (The  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  move  its  embassy  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Jerusalem.) 

In  domestc  politics,  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  also 
defied  strong  forces,  notably  the  ultra-Ortho- 
dox religious  groups.  Once,  during  an  Inter- 
minable Knesset  debate  over  whether  swine — 
forbidden  to  Jews  as  food — should  be  bred 
In  Israel,  Mr  Ben-Gurion  remarked  that  If 
the  Lord  had  objected  to  pigs  He  wouldn't 
have  led  them  to  Noah's  Ark. 

At  another  time  he  shocked  rabbis  in  the 
Knesset  by  announcing  th»t  after  a  study  of 
Exodus  he  had  concluded  that  only  600 
Jews — not  600,000  as  the  Bible  maintained — 


could  have  left  Egypt  and  crossed  the  Slnal 
Desert. 

STUDENT  OF  BIBLE 

Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  was  a  profound  student  of 
the  Bible,  His  speeches  were  enriched  with 
references  to  the  heroes  and  Prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  He  had  had  little  formal  edu- 
cation, but  his  intellectual  curiosity  led  him, 
at  66,  to  learn  Greek  so  h^  could  read  the 
Septuaglnt,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  At  68  his  Interest  turned  to  the 
Dialogues  of  Buddha,  and  he  began  learn- 
ing Sanskrit  to  understand  them  fully. 

He  already  knew  enough  yoga  to  stand  on 
his  head,  and  photos  of  Mr.  Ben-Ourion  In 
wry  comment.  Friends  Insisted  however  that 
Hazaken — the  Old  Man — as  he  was  affec- 
tionately called,  was  sharper-wltted  upside 
down  than  most  of  his  opponents  right  side 
up. 

The  most  serious  domestic  challenge  to 
Mr.  Ben-Ourlon's  rule  came  as  a  result  of  the 
celebrated  "Lavon  affair." 

A  former  protege  of  Mr.  Ben-Ourion,  Pin- 
has  Lavon,  had  risen  in  the  Hlstadrut  until 
his  political  influence  was  so  considerable 
that  he  was  regarded  as  a  possible  heir  to 
the  national  leadership. 

But  Mr.  Ben-Ourion  fell  out  with  Mr. 
Lavon  and  sought  to  destroy  his  power.  A 
cloak-and-dagger  fiasco,  Involving  the  col- 
lapse of  an  Israeli  spy  network  in  Egypt,  gave 
Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  the  chance  In  1955  to  force 
Mr.  Lavon's  resignation  as  Defense  Minister. 

CENSORS  VEILED  AFTAIB 

The  scandal  smoldered  for  six  years.  Pew 
Israelis  knew  what  the  affair  was  about.  The 
press  was  allowed  to  print  only  the  state 
censor's  approved  phrase,  "a  security  disaster 
In  1954.-  The  Egj-ptian  Government  charged 
In  1954  that  it  had  uncovered  an  Israeli  spy 
ring  that  planned  to  blow  up  British  and 
American  consular  offices  to  sabotage  rela- 
tions between  Cairo  and  the  Western  powers. 

Then,  in  Deceml>€r,  1960,  the  Lavon  affair 
burst  Into  the  news  again.  Mr.  Lavon  was 
able  to  prove  at  a  meeting  of  the  Israeli 
Cabinet  that  forged  papers  had  been  part 
of  the  evidence  that  forced  him  from  office. 
Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  stormed  from  the  room,  but 
even  this  did  not  prevent  his  Cabinet  from 
clearing  Mr.  Lavon  of  responsibility  for  the 
1954  fiasco. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  followed  his  usual  tactic 
of  bringing  down  the  Government  by  resign- 
ing. But  this  time  other  members  of  his 
six-party  coalition  were  so  disturbed  that 
they  refused  to  Join  him  in  a  new  govern- 
ment. Hoping  to  silence  his  critics,  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurlon  called  for  new  elections  The  results, 
he  conceded,  were  "a  national  disaster,"  for 
Mapal  slipped  from  47  seats  to  42  In  the 
120-seat  Knesset.  After  lengthy  dickering, 
however,  he  formed  a  new  Cabinet,  and 
meanwhile  the  Mapal  Central  Committee  had 
destroyed  Mr.  Lavon's  base  of  power  by 
ousting  him  as  Secretary  General  of  the 
Hlstadrut. 

Eventually  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  suflered  the 
bitter  fate  that  overtakes  a  statesman  who 
has  been  around  too  long.  He  became  a  bore 
to  his  people,  and  they  rejected  him. 

He  resigned  as  Premier  in  June,  1963,  be- 
cause of  "pyersonal  needs."  He  said  later  that 
he  wanted  to  write  a  history  of  the  Jews'  re- 
turn to  their  homeland.  But  In  semlretlre- 
ment  he  erupted  sporadically,  like  a  cooling 
volcano.  He  became  increasingly  critical  of 
Levi  Eshkol,  the  new  Premier,  and  the 
estrangement  between  the  two  grew  wider 
when  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  proclaimed  that  Mr, 
Eshkol   was  "unfit  to  lead   the  nation." 

He  demanded  a  reopening  of  the  Lavon 
affair.  But  the  country  was  bored  by  the 
10-year-old  scandal,  a  Premier  Efihkol  refused 
a  Judicial  Inquiry  Into  the  almost -forgotten 
fiasco. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurlon's  efforts  to  return  to  acttv* 


politics  ended  in  humiliation.  The  Mapal 
Central  Committee  refused  to  put  him  on 
the  party's  list  for  the  1965  election.  So  he 
formed  Rafi.  a  splinter  party,  taking  with 
him  a  handful  of  younger  politicians  In- 
cluding Oenerai  Dayan,  the  former  Chief  of 
Staff.  The  new  party  ran  a  poor  fourth 
with  less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  vote,  and 
won  10  seats  In  Parliament. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurlon's  wife  died  In  1968  and 
the  old  warrior  spent  much  of  his  time  there- 
after in  solitary  contemplation.  In  1968. 
after  his  small  Rafi  party  decided  to  Join 
the  newly  formed  Israel  Labor  party,  a 
number  of  Rafi  members  led  by  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion  broke  away.  They  formed  the  In- 
dependent National  List  and  won  four 
Knesset  seats  in  1969. 

He  remained  in  the  Knesset  untU  1970, 
when  he  delivered  a  hand-written  resigna- 
tion note  to  the  speaker.  Reuven  Barkatt 
and.  dry-eyed,  left  the  chamber  for  good. 

Soon  afterward,  he  told  a  visitor  to  Tel 
Aviv  that  he  had  found  farm  work  more 
satisfying  than  politics.  And  he  had  this  to 
say  about  Soviet  Intentions  In  the  Middle 
East: 

"They  want  to  get  the  two  oceans,  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific.  So  first  of  all  they 
must  have  the  Mediterranean,  and  It  Is  not 
easy  to  get  that  without  the  Arabs.  They 
want  the  Arabs,  I  do  not  think  they  are  in- 
terested in  destroying  Israel  (because  if  they 
do,  the  Arabs  will  not  need  them." 

VIEWS   ON  TERRITORIES 

Concerning  the  territories  that  Israel  oc- 
cupied in  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurlon  took  a  relatively  dovish  position: 

"I  consider  peace  more  Important  than 
territory,"  he  said.  "The  area  we  had  before 
the  six-day  war  would  be  enough  to  take 
in  all  the  Jews." 

He  continued:  "For  peace,  I  would  be  giv- 
ing back  all  the  captured  areas,  with  the 
exception  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Golan 
Heights." 

Turning  to  his  old  theme  of  the  need  for 
further  immigration,  he  said  Israel  still 
needed  "another  five  or  six  million"  Jews. 
But  he  observed  wryly.  "I  don't  believe  that 
all  Jews  will  settle  In  Israel — imless  the 
Messiah  comes." 

On  the  sometimes  controversial  question  of 
what  constitutes  being  a  Jew,  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion  later  told  a  visitor  Sde  Boker,  "The 
essence  of  being  a  Jew,  In  my  opinion.  Is 
the  idea  of  the  Prophets — not  the  Torah,  but 
the  Prophets.  They  have  two  Ideas:  You  must 
love  one  single  God  and  you  must  lead  a 
moral  life  That  is  all  that  matters." 

"Later  on,"  he  continued,  "when  we  Jews 
lost  our  Independence  and  we  had  to  live  In 
ghettos  and  were  hated,  then  our  leaders 
provided  other  things  and  rules  about  things 
to  wear  and  say  They  needed  these  things  to 
keep  Jews  together  as  a  nation." 

But  he  said  that  now  that  Jews  again  had 
a  homeland  and  independence,  the  rituals 
and  practices  had  faded  In  significance 
against  the  Prophets  more  general  messages. 

In  his  last  years  Mr  Ben-Gurlon  aged 
considerably.  His  nimbus  of  white  hair 
seemed  to  grow  wispier,  and  his  thoughts 
sometimes  rambled. 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  In  his  cluttered 
study  at  Sde  Boker.  living  among  his  books 
and  in  the  past.  Tliere  was  a  large  portrait  of 
his  wife,  a  map  of  Israel,  a  vase  of  desert 
roees  among  the  awards  and  mementos  On 
his  desk,  there  was  always  a  Bible  and  a  bot- 
tle of  apple  Juice. 

When  he  was  weil.  he  participated  In  kib- 
butz activities — dedicating  a  new  garden, 
leadlivg  a  Bible-study  group,  pressing  Tel 
Aviv  for  a  teachers'  training  Institute  for  the 
settlement 

His  time  was  devoted  to  study,  reflection, 
writing,  and  a  teeming  correspondence  with 
Jews  all  over  the  world.  He  produced  three 
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big  books  in  hts  last  ye«rs.  Including  the  863- 
page  "Israel  A  Personal  History."  published 
here  in  1971. 

On  rare  occasions,  he  made  public  appear- 
ances. In  early  1971,  he  toured  the  forttflc*- 
tlons  along  the  Bviez  Canal  with  Oen.  Halm 
Bar-Lev.  then  the  Chief  of  Staff,  engaging 
In  the  banter  he  loved. 

The  old  man  was  shown  a  bunker.  "What 
kind  of  Hebrew  word  Is  "Bunker"?"  be  asked. 
An  escort  explained :  "We  use  "bunker'  be- 
catee  we  have  not  yet  got  around  to  Hebrala- 
Ing  defense  terminology.  On  offense,  we  have 
no  foreign  words  " 

Mr  Ben-Gurlon  talked  with  a  soldier. 
"You're  younger  than  I."  he  said,  'perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  when  there  will  l)e  peace  " 
The  soldier  replied:  "Who  knows?  It  depends 
on  the  Arabs."' 

"'And  on  us!"  the  patriarch  pxrt  to. 

Later  In  1971.  on  his  88th  birthday,  he 
publicly  rejected  an  appeal  from  Mrs  Melr 
that  he  give  up  his  splinter  party  and  rejoin 
Mapal  Mrs  Melr  nonetheless  went  to  the 
celebration  In  8de  Boker.  and  they  talked 
for  a  bit — after  five  years  of  silence 

His  last  appearance  was  Ln  May  la  Tel  Aviv 
for  tarmel's  asth  anniversary.  He  sat  bent 
over  to  a  grandstand  watching  the  pomp. 
wearing  a  farmer's  hat, 

SYMBOL    or    PAST 

He  had  become  a  symbol  of  the  past,  a 
much-loved  grandXather  hovering  at  the 
edge  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the 
embattled  nation. 

He  said  little  about  the  October  war, 
though  he  was  quoted  as  having  referred  sar- 
castically to  the  arg\iments  among  Israeli 
generals  following  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
surprise  attacks;  "They  think  they're  gen- 
erals now,"* 

Sometimes  in  his  last  years  Mr,  Ben-Ourlon 
argued  that  the  Israeli  Oovcmment  was  not 
genuinely  democratic.  Old  opponents  replied 
that  It  was  Mr,  Ben-Gurlon  himself  who  had 
Introduced  authoritarian  ways  Into  Israel 
during  his  years  as  Premier. 

But  even  these  opponents  conceded  that 
he  and  his  wife  had  never  stood  much  on 
ceremony  When  Mrs.  Ben-Gurlon  was  asked 
onc«  whether  her  husband  should  be  ad- 
dressed as  "Prime  Minister"  or  "Mr  Ben- 
Ourlon,"  she  reportedly  said.  "Call  him  Ben- 
Gurlon,  Anyone  can  be  a  jsrlme  minister,  but 
not   everyone  can  be   a   Ben-Gurlon." 

BrN   GcraiOM    TaivtTTBs    KxpsbshB 

(By  Irving  Spiegel) 

Government    leaders    around    the    world. 

American    political    officials    and    promlxkent 

Jewish  leaders  Joined  yesterday  In  tributes  to 

David    Ben-Gurion,    a    founding    father    of 

At  the  United  Nations,  Secretary -General 
Waldhelm.  Issued  a  statement  through  a 
spokesman  ciiaracterlzlng  Mr,  Ben-G\xrlon, 
Israel's  first  PremJer.  as  "an  inspiring  leader 
of  his  people  " 

—The  Secretary-General."  tlie  spokesman 
said,  "was  saddened  at  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Mr  Ben-Gurlon,  who  played  a  crucial  role 
In  the  history  of  the  Bfiddle  East  and  was  In 
dllBcult  boura  an  taspirtng  leader  of  his 
people.'" 

In  Washington,  President  Ntson  said  hi  a 
statement-  "'It  ■was  with  deepest  sorrow  that 
I  teamed  nf  the  death  of  David  Ben-Ourton." 

He  w»:;»  on 
With  courage  love  and  determination. 
David  Ben-Onrlon  worked  to  establtah  the 
modern  S'ate  <^f  Israel  .fs  we  more  forward 
m  the  rtnuwle  fnr  jTi«ti<-e  and  peace  we  take 
from  t.-ie  exampile  rvf  h(n  it?»  Increiuied  oo«- 
vtctlon  that  i-aone  *UI  U-l-imph  T!ie  people 
of  America  )o«n  with  the  people  at  I.irael  In 
moumu-.tf  tJie  paaau.^-  -  \  ci...^iiX,  man  As 
w«  sbar*d  hta  Vdeals  and  tuoes  not  <  nly  for 
Israel  bat  for  an  mankind,  ao  w«  share  In 
their  Ion  ' 

In   a   message   to  Mrs.   Melr,  Secretary   of 


State  Kissinger  said :  "In  sadness  I  convey  the 
deepest  synipathy  of  America,  David  Ben- 
Gurlon  carried  the  hopes  of  his  people  Into 
the  hearts  of  ours.  We  shall  not  forget  him," 

Chancellor  WUly  Brandt  of  West  Germany, 
citing  Mr,  Ben-Ourion's  "decisive  role  '  in 
establishing  the  State  of  Israel,  added:  "He 
wUl  remain  unforgotten  In  our  country  as  the 
Israeli  statesman  who  offered  his  hand  to  the 
new  Germany  after  the  horrors  of  the  past 
for  a  new  beginning  and  for  reconciliation," 

President  Pompldo'i  of  Prance  in  a  message 
to  President  Epbraun  Kii/ir  of  Israel  said 
that  the  loss  of  David  B«?n-GunGn  is  tliat  of 
a  man  who,  beyond  the  political  poeiilons  of 
governments,  strongly  markea  the  destmies 
of  your  country,  " 

"Between  Gen.  d«  Gaulle  and  him,  "  Presi- 
dent PG<npidou  said,  "there  existed  a  rela- 
tionship of  esteem  and  consideration."' 

Gov.  Nelson  A,  Rockefeller,  in  a  message 
to  Premier  Golda  Melr,  said : 

"To  me.  David  Gen-Gurion  was  the  very 
incarnation  of  Israel,  a  towering  synabol  of 
man's  struggle  for  liberty  and  human  dig- 
nity, the  builder  of  a  nation,  the  hope  of 
milllckns.  a  giant  among  the  statesmen  of  our 
time — and  yet  a  most  humble  and  gentle 
human  being.  Impressive  In  his  quiet  courage 
and  love  of  humanity.  The  world  has  lost  a 
very  great  man.  We  all  Join  with  you  In 
mourning  his  passing." 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  who  vl&lted  Israel 
during  his  own  administration,  described  Mr. 
Ben-Gurion  as  "one  of  the  last  of  the  giants 
among  the  great  International  statesmen  of 
the  world  "" 

Mayor-elect  Abraham  D  Beams  termed 
Mr  Ben-Gunon  a  "giant"  and  anid  his 
"death  dlmlnishrs  us  all.  He  said,  "His 
memory  will  serve  as  an  mppiratron  to  all 
who  dare  to  have  great  dreams  admire  oc'ur- 
•gr  disdain  adversi'y  and  are  determined 
to  follow  their  destiny,  " 

In  WashiiigX'in.  Senator  Jacob  K,  Javits 
said  that  Mr.  Beo-Ourkon  had  brought  Into 
reality  "the  metstanic  dreani  of  persecuted 
oallUons."  and  said  further,  Under  his  Pre- 
mlerablp  Israel  grew  from  an  aspiration  to 
ooe  of  the  most  exemplary  and  courageous 
democracies  in  the  world," 

David  Biomberg.  president  of  B'uai  B'rith. 
said  that  Mr,  Beu-Gurion  "took  a  dream  and 
n^ade  It  a  reality  and  by  force  of  his  perse- 
verance and  personality  profoundly  changed 
th«  oourse  of  Jewish  history," 

Elmer  L.  Winter,  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  said  that  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ben-Gurlou  was  the  "'end  of  an  era"  In 
Jewish  history. 

"As  chief  architect  and  builder  of  the  re- 
bom  Jewish  state."  said  Mr  Winter,  "he 
brotight  to  fruition  an  age-old  dream  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  gave  sutwtance  and  mean- 
ing to  the  ancient  prayer  for  a  return  to 
Zlon.  " 

Jacob  Katzman.  executive  vice  president 
of  tJie  Labor  Zionist  Alliance,  of  which  Mr. 
Ben-Gurlon  was  a  member,  said  that  the 
""Jewl&h  people  are  orphaned  by  his  passing  " 

"Long  after  the  internal  controversies  of 
the  past  few  years  wlU  have  been  reduced  to 
a  mere  footnote  in  Israel's  history,  the  Jew- 
ish people  everywhere  will  remember  this  ex- 
traordinary man  of  vision,  of  single  purpose 
and  Indomitable  spirit,"  he  said. 

Representative  Ogden  R  Reld,  a  former 
ambassador  to  Israel.  In  a  statement  praised 
Mr    Ben-Ourlon  as  a  "*modem  Moses  with  a 

gift  of  pr'^phf'r-r  " 

Mr  aP,\KKMAN  Mr  Fresidem,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr  JAVrrs   I  T<r!d 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
Uiank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  concur 
tn  the  reouxlLs  amde  by  the  dUtin^ulshed 
Senator  iram  New  York 

I,  too,  feel  that  Darld  Ben-GurVDn  wa.s 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  world. 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him  when 
he  was  head  of  his  government  many 
years  ago.  I  talked  with  him  and  I  felt  he 
was  a  man  who  made  a  tremendous  im- 
pression on  anyone  who  ^poke  to  him  and 
diwus-ved  matters  with  hini 

I  agree  in  the  statement  that  he  was  a 
man  of  peace.  He  did  a  remarkable  job  in 
pulling  together  the  little  land  we  know 
now  as  Israel. 

The  first  time  I  wai  ever  in  Israel,  I 
enjoyed  fully  soing  Uirough  the  country. 
I  thought  David  Ben-Gurion  had  done  a 
wonderful  job  in  setthng  the  Jews  who 
came  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
just  pushing  out  into  that  desert  land  at 
that  time,  a  land  tliat  beciunc  flourishing 
and  fruitful  when  water  was  brought  in. 
It  was  an  inspiration  to  .see  how  he 
brought  that  about,  establLsliing  homes 
and  doing  a  great  job  m  liie  settling  of 
the  Jews  wlio  came  lliere 

I  felt  his  administration  of  Uic  govern- 
ment was  a  tremendous  job,  I  join  the 
Senator  in  his  statement  that  he  did  a 
great  deal  toward  the  peace  of  the  world 
both  while  he  was  in  government  and 
later  on.  The  world  has  lost  a  great  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  very  much  We  all  know 
him  for  his  generosity  of  spirit  which  he 
so  beautifully  typifies  in  this  tribute  to 
David  Ben-Gurlon. 


DESIGNATION  OF  TEX,ARKANA  DAM 
AND  RESERVOIR  ON  THE  SULPHUR 
RIVER  AS  THE  WRIGHT  PATMAN 
DAM  AND  Ij\KE 

Mr.  BEiNTSEN,  Mr  President,  I  report 
H  R.  974.  a  bill  to  designate  the  Texar- 
kana  Dam  and  Re»er\"oir  on  tlie  Sulphur 
River  as  the  Wright  Patman  Dam  and 
Lake  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  House  gave  iLs  approval  of  this 
measure  on  October  15  of  tliis  year.  H.R. 
974  is  Identical  In  language  to  my  bill 
S.  2604.  which  I  Introdure^l  in  the  Sen- 
ateon  0<tober  23   1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utlc. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (HJt.  874)  desD^nating  the  Texar- 
kana  Dam  and  R<iservoir  on  tl^  Sulphur 
River  as  the  Wright  Patauui  Dam  ai>d  Lake. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  bill  S  2604.  which  is  identical  to  this 
bill  which  was  reported  favoratoly  from 
the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  this 
moroing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obj<»rtinn   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BENT8KN  Mr  Pn-rtdent  the  Tex- 
arkana  Dam  and  Reservnir  wa?  aiithor- 
ized  by  the  Fl(X)d  Control  Act  of  1946  and 
was  completed  in  1958.  It  han  operated 
successfuUy  for  tlie  purposts  of  flood  rxm- 
trol.  water  supply,  and  recreation  The 
reservoir's  recrealnuial  use  is  of  partlr- 
ular  pride  to  my  State,  aod  ha«  provided 
eojoyment  to  over  2V2  trillion  visitors  ev- 
ery year. 

I  am  asking  that  the  Congress  rename 
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this  dam  and  reservoir  for  Wright 
Patman  because  he  is  a  great  Texan,  a 
great  statesman,  and,  above  all,  a  great 
American. 

Wright  Patman,  now  dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  served 
continuously  in  that  branch  of  Congress 
since  March  4,  1929.  Previously,  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Texas  State  House 
of  Representatives  from  1921  to  1924, 
and  also  served  as  district  attorney  for 
the  fifth  judicial  district  of  Texas  from 
1928  until  his  election  to  the  Congress. 
As  chairman  of  both  the  powerful  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
Joint  House-Senate  Economic  Commit- 
tee, and  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
House-Senate  Committee  on  Defense 
Production,  Congressman  Patman  has 
the  ability  to  influence  greatly  the  lives 
of  all  Americans.  He  has  served  with 
great  distinction  during  his  45  years  in 
Congress  and  has  earned  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  colleagues  and  constitu- 
ents. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, Chairman  Patman  will  have  served 
in  the  Congress  46  years,  a  term  of  serv- 
ice matched  by  only  five  Members  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  United  States, 

Chairman  Patman  has  been  particu- 
larly interested  for  many  years  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  development, 
and  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  Texarkana 
Dam  and  Reservoir  be  renamed  in  his 
honor.  The  success  cf  the  dam  epito- 
mizes his  contiibutions  to  the  field  of 
water  resources  and  honors  him  for  his 
many  unselflish  years  in  public  service. 

Mr.  President.  Lyndon  Johnson,  as 
President  of  this  great  country,  once 
stated: 

(Few)  have  served  longer  and  with  more 
experience  than  Wright  Patman.  None  have 
served  better  and  few  as  well.  He  represents 
the  best  In  America's  conscience  and  heri- 
tage, but  most  of  all  he  always  votes  and 
fights  for  what  he  believes  Is  best  for  the 
folks. 

I  realize  that  It  is  a  departure  from 
traditional  policy  to  rename  a  project 
for  a  sitting  Member  of  Congress,  but  I 
believe  that  departure  in  this  case  is 
more  than  justified  by  Chaii"Tnan  Pat- 
man's  unique  record  of  service  and  dedi- 
cation. 

I  am  very  proud  to  call  Wright  Pat- 
man my  friend,  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
.support  of  my  colleagues  in  passing  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  note  it  is  un- 
usual to  name  a  public  pai-k  after  a 
sitting  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  raise 
this  question  not  with  any  particular 
reference  to  the  Member  of  Confess  who 
happens  to  be  so  honored,  but  I  am  aware 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  been 
done.  It  has  been  done  before. 

I  also  have  been  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  this  bill  has  not  only  cleared  the 
House,  but  it  has  been  unanimously,  as 
I  understand  it,  reported  by  the  Senate 
Public  Worlts  Committee,  and  It  comes 
to  the  Senate  floor  with  the  approval  and 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  other  Sena- 
tor from  Texas   (Mr.  Towm). 


So,  having  noted  that  It  is  unusual — 
and  I  frankly  think  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  a  good  deal  of  restraint  and 
caution  in  taking  such  actions — I  will 
not  object,  realizing  that  it  does  have 
such  wide  approval. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  He  is  quite  right  that 
this  body  should  proceed  with  great  pru- 
dence and  caution  in  such  actions.  This 
question  was  debated  at  some  length  in 
committee.  We  feel  that  with  the  unique- 
ness of  the  situation  involved,  with 
the  man  in  question  being  dean  of  the 
House,  now  serving  in  his  45th  year  in 
the  Hou.se  and  who  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  creation  of  this  lake  and  dam, 
this  recognition  is  meritorious  and 
should  be  done.  I  appreciate  the  with- 
drawal of  any  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  prior 
to  the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  THIRD  LAW  OF 
THE  SEA  CONFERENCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Mc- 
Clure).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  attend  the  Third  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, New  York  City,  N.Y..  December 
3-14,  1973:  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MacnttsonI,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr.  Muskier,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  «Mr.  Holljncs>, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case  » . 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  »Mr, 
Stevens*. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  time 

be  charged  against  the  pending  measure 

imder  the  order  today. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  aforementioned  orders  on 
tomorrow  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  proceed 
to  resume  consideration  of  the  bill  8. 2702 
and  that  the  unfinished  business 
(S.  1868>  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
remain  in  a  temporarily  laid  aside  status 
until  the  conclusion  of  business  tomorrow 
or  until  the  disposition  of  S.  2702,  which- 
ever is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders,  or  their  designees,  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javitsi  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis*  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  that  he  be  followed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes;  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) for  not  to  exceed  ^5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  has  been  rec- 
ognized, the  distinguished  Senator  from 


AMENDMENT  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NUMBERED  2  OF  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  that  passage  by 
the  Senate  on  November  30  of  H.R.  8245 
be  reconsidered,  and  that  section  2  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  adding  the  letter 
"(hi"  before  the  word  "of,"  on  page  2, 
line  2,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  tiie  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU, 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGE AND  SIGN  BILL  AFTER  AD- 
JOURNMENT TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  today,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  House,  and 
that  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  a  duly  enrolled  bill. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
will  be  authorized  to  receive  a  House 
message  and  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  is  authorized  to  sign  tlie  en- 
rolled bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  and  In  the  order  stated :  Sen- 
ators Javits,  Stennis,  Jackson.  Grittoj, 
and  Mansfield 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes:  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  S.  2702,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  daylight  saving  time 
be  observed  on  a  year-round  basis.  There 
is  a  time  limitation  on  that  bill  and  on 
amendments  thereto.  Yea  and  nay  votes 
will  occur  thereon 

Mr.  President.  I  suppose  that  follow- 
ing the  consideration  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  will  probably  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S  1283,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant Industry  research  biU.  Also  coming 
along  wUl  be  8.  "188,  the  raUroad  biU 
which  is  also  an  important  measure,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  present 
energy  crisis. 

So.  I  can  observe  that  there  will  be  yea 
and  nay  votes  daily  from  here  on  out. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  A.M. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:41 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday.  December  4.  1973,  at  10 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  December  3,  1973: 

In  ntE  Kjm  Fokcc 
Tb«  followtng-ojimed  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Porc«,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provlsVone  of  chapter  835,  Title  10, 
United  StatM  Code.  %»  amended.  All  offlcen 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law. 

UKK  or  TBI  Aia  roses 
First  lieutenant   to  captain 

Abalr.  Michael  A..  00«-.36-'>33S. 
Aber.  Lel&nd  A  ,  a«6-70-7S45. 
Abler.  Peter  D  .  474-4«-«7a7. 
Abraham,  WlUlam  D  ,  334-70-««64. 
Accuroo.  SteYcn  A..  480-M-3<M0. 
Adamec,  John  U  .  Jr  .  O70-4O-73M. 
Adams.  Charles  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Nathan  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adama.  Tbooias  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adamaon.  Anthony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamaon,  Jamea  1 .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Affonso,  wmiam  O    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Agnor,  Raymond  M.,  Jr  ,  407-83-^880. 
AguUer*.  Joeeph  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Abeam,  Prancls  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alkman,  Rex.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albertlnl.  Victor  D.,  519-60^  1838. 
Alberts,  John  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright,  John  8  ,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alderfer,  Elmer  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Michael  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Richard  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Roger  3  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alglre,  Richard  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allan,  Howard  R..  llfr-30-«e44. 
Allen.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Lewis  H..  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Robert  D  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUevato.  John  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allison.  Robert  E  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUum.  Alvln  L  ,  444-42  9844, 
AJpert,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alton.  Jack  W  .  Jr  .  491  -46-1667 
Alverson.  Michael  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ambrose,  Richard  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amerlse,  Leonard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amo6,  f"harles  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderegg.  Clarence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  David  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  David  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  David  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Frederic  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Gerald  J  P  .  571-5»-4384. 
Anderson.  Irvln  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderso...  Jamea  P..  476-46-61 19. 
Anderson.  Je'ry  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Kelly  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Kurt  B  .  504—48-1159. 
Anderson.  Robert  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Stanley  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Andreoll,  Leopold  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Duane  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  Robert  S  .  55&  62-4M8 
Angerman.  George  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Annesser,   James   W  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anno.  Stephen  E  .  56&-62-5680. 
Ansell.  Julian  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ansorge.  Gene  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anton.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apgar.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arbaugh.  Thomas  W  ,  297-34  5829. 
Arbeit,  Perde  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archibald,  Alexander  H.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ArdUlo.  Nick  P  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ardls.  David  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ardls,  Wesley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arms,  Charles  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  WlUlam  P  .  Jr  .  568^62-7638. 
Amer,  Eugene  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnett.  George  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Harry  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold   John  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  Palmer  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  WUllam  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arola.  George  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arthur,  Arch  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arta.  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashbaugb.  Dennis  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ashby,  Jamea  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asmus,  Hans  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atherton,  Michael  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atkinson.  William  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aufdenberg.  Edward  R  .  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bachelor.  Robert  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badgley.  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baenzlger.  Clayton  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bafus,  James  R  .  536-^6-8070 
Bagby.  Alva  E  .  lU.  267  64-3046. 
Bagley.  Alfred  H  .  140^34-«188 
Bagnetto.  Thomas  A  .  461  83  7196. 
Bailey.  Gregory  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Ronald  O  .  568  62  3024. 
Balrd,  David  C  .  644^4*2551 
Baker,  Charles  W  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bakar,  Prwl  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Henry  D  ,  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Lawrence  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Michael  L  ,  384-^40-0406. 
Baker,  Norman  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bakl,  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balcb,  Bdwln  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balclk,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balkovec.  Steve  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Michael  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  Leroy  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballentlne.  Burt  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballentlne.  Rodger  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballew.  Joseph  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balslev.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banister.  Larry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banker,  Leon  J,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  Calvin,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banning,  Thomas  M.,  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bannwart,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baranowskl.  Bronlalaw  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbler,  Allison  J  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barclay.  Douglas  G.,  031-30^5567. 
Harden.  Paul  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker.  Duane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barna,  Theodore  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard.  Howard  D.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Judson  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barney.  Warren  G  ,  468-50^6030. 
Barneyback,  Stephen  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnum.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barreras.  Allen  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  James  G  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrlck.  Samuel  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barron.  Joseph  T  ,  Jr  ,  042-30  6916. 
Barry.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartee.  Luther  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B&rthel.  Daniel  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  David  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton,  Frederick  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  Leroy  H  ,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  Lloyd  H  .  550-52  8474. 
Bash.  Donald  C  .  608^56-6017 
Baslne.  James  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baalnger.  Jimmy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baas.  Amte.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baasett.  Loyal  O  .  346-32  6686. 
Bates.  John  P  .  021   36-0616. 
Bauer.  ChrUtUn  A..  486-62  0966. 
Bauer.  MerrlU  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baugh.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayless.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayne.  Howard  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beachem.  Eugene  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beacht.  Russell  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beal.  William  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard.  Terry  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bearden.  Jamea  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bearley.  John  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beatty.  Jerome  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beavers.  WUllam  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bebee.  Richard  C  .  326^36-1979. 
Beck.  Larry  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX.- 
Beck.  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beckett.  Robert  E.  Jr.  413  64-1165. 
Beckmann.   Joel   W  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beggerly.  James  D  .  217  44   4844. 
Bebnfeldt.  Roger  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behrend.  Leon  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belnecke,  Terry  A  ,  002  32  5741. 
Bell,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellamy.  WUllam  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Belmont,  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belt.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendlln.  Gary  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benjamin.  Harry  E  .  542  46-7963. 
Benke.  WUllam  A  .  158  34  0983. 
Benkert.  Daniel  D  ,  390-43  8664. 
Bennert.  Raymond  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Leland  H  .  SO.<»-4»  1  <">''o 
Bennett.  Warren  A  ,  ,7r     3'  ■  '^.  p-'II. 
Bennett.  WUllam  R  .  '■''-4   '.k    i4  iO. 
Bentley.  Philip  8  .  67V>   sa  i.i.f  j 
Bentley.  Robert  8..  2'"+  44  8  -.no. 
Benton.  Mark  J..  140  .(4   j  j    ■ 
Beran,  Jeffrey  L..  282  3«  t*t'«8 
Bergholr.  Richard  J  ,  569  62  6876. 
Bemla,  Dennis  A  .  377-44  7W« 
B«rry.  William  E  Jr  .  280  1«   •  <^n 
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Berthelotte,  WlUlam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertram.  Heinz  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertrand,  Randall  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berty,  Barry  J.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berzlns,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Besblkoe,  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beshore,  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Besold.  Barry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bess,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettlnger,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettlnger,  Sterling  P.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettner,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betts,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betz,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bevan,  Steven  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bldwell,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Blele,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blerlnger,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blever,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blhner,  WUUam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrdlebough,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Stanley  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Walter  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackman,  Johnny  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackman,  WlUlam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Blaha,  Frank  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  Carlton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlaU-,  Donald  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  James  D.,  44O-44-8408. 
Blair,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blals,  Gerard  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakely,  Mllo  R  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakely,  Thomas  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanco,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blank,  Jere  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanks,  Randolph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaschke,  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blase,  Carlton  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blau,  Stuart  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blauch,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaum.  Raymond  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaxton.  Eldon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bleakley,  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blewett,  Timothy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllnn.  Roger  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUquez.  Terry  ( '    4M4  48-1545. 
Bliss,  Thomab  F     .in   .14-8057. 
Block,  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Block,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blomberg,  Earl  A.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blum,  Ronald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blunt,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boddy,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bogard,  Earl  C,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohn,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoUture.  Worth  W  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomberger,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonasso,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  Dennis  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonn,  Russell  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Thomas  R  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BooU,  Stephen  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bordeau,  Wayne  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boren.  Glenn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borland.  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bortner,  Jonathan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boelljevac,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bost,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boston,  Ronald  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell,  Gordon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouchard.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boucher.  Jean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boulet.  Dan  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bound,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BouthUller,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  John  V.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowie,  Claude  P  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Gerald  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Medford  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle.  Miircua  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braa.  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  Barry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bradley,  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Thomas  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brahan,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon.  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt.  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branscome,  Claude  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branson.  PhUllp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brashear.  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bravlnder,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brazil,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breen,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breland.  Lonnie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brende,  Otis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Myron  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridewell,  Alexander  C,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briggs,  John  J.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlgman,  Marvin  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnkley,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrlttelU,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltton,  John  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadway,  Terrance  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brocato,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brock,  Carol  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broderlck,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brody,  Robert  D.,  136-.''/4-1601. 
Brohammer,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronzo.  Anthony  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brooks,  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  WUUam  J.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brost,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brotzman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Alan  H.,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Harold  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brown,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Tommy  G.,  536-44^7498. 
Brown,  WUUam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brownlee,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brumnel,  PhUlp  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brummund,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruner,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruner,  Walter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruns,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunstlng,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunt,  Curtis  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Edwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Floyd,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buby,  Randy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchert,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchholz,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckner,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BudUiger,  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buecker,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buettner,  Terry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bufton,  Larry  W.,  548-60-^851. 
Bugado,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bughman,  Nlles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bull,  Dartd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullerman,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulloch,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BumbuUs,  Ounars.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunger,  Allen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunger.  Dixon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burbank,  Deane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  Joe  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burchell,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdeshaw,  Fred  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burge,  Pruett  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burger,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burghoffer,  Leo  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burlnk,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burk,  Robert  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bvu-ke,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Burke.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biu-kel,  Louis  A.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burman,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  PauU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnette.  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnlstlne,  Elmo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Herman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrl,  Otto  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrows.  Henry  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Burskl,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busch,  Howard  R.,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Andrew  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Frederick  E  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  WUllam  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buslco.  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butchart.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butcher.  Maxwell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Johnnie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butterbrodt,  Vaughn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Button.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butts,  David  R.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzze,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd.  Emerson  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B>Td,  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  Mary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrns,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cable.  John  P.,  515-^4-5071. 
Cadugan,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cahin,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Douglas  E.,  227-60^7979. 
CaldweU,  WlUUm  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoon,  Wendell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  Charles  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calllnan.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calloway.  James  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calta,  Dick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvert,  WUllam  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campagna,  Carmen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Dana  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campben,  Dennis.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Frank  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Harrv  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Hugh  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  MUus  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  WUllam  H  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campion,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canter,  Thomas  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantrell.  John  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capps,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caputo,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carberry,  Don  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cardlel,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carleton,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Kenneth  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Roger  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carman,  Philip  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael,  Richard  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnahan,  Burrus  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnev,  Jc*n  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caroon,  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Adelbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Robert  P.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Carr,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Randell  E.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrier,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Carro,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Leo  T.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Patrick  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Terry  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carruthers,  Riley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Lloyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casclano,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case,  Randolph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Casey,  Tommy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cason,  Benjamin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cason,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casper,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castagno,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castillo,  Joee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castle,  Gary  R.,  532-4O-9078. 
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Cathcart,  Richard  J  .  544-4e-5M«. 
Catherman,  Robert  L  .  S19-M-6747. 
Cathey.  Ronald  A  .  400-68-38flO. 
Cathey.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cave.  Oary  R  ,  513-4O-6701. 
Caven.  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cawood.  Harry  E  .  48&-4«-338a. 
Cecil.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CentUla.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cervl.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chace.  Harvey  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadbourne,  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChaUant.  James  P  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlln.  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chambless.  Lewis  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambless.  Rubyen  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chancellor.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  Dean  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappelear.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles.  Arthur  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chary.  Henry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheshire,  James  C.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chevalier,  Paul  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chewnlng.  Dudley  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlapuslo.  Rodney  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChlclLles.  Jamea  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlk.  PhlUlp  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chlnn.   Charles  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlsholm.   Frederick  L..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlsler.  Ralph  A  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlam.  Duane  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chlttum,  Charles  L..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choate.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choffel.  Michael  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chownlng.  Richard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christen.  Barry  W  .  45fr-66-9078 
Chrlatensen.  Elroy  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  Charles  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  James  E.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christie.  William  J  ,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chuba.  Prancls  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chvatai,  Joseph  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clprlano,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapp.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Charles  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Preddle  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Olen  W.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Jeaa  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  MernU  O  .  Jr  ,  09+34-2723. 
Clark,  PhUllp  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Samuel  L..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  James  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clatanoff.  Kevin  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clavenna.  James  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clayton.  Bugene  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleary,  Michael  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clee.  John  C  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cleland.  WUllam  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement.  Peter  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clement.  Robert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clenrjenw.  Morris  E  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clevesy,  John  W  .  64*-58-5751. 
Clinton.  WUllam  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clonts.  Kenneth  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clooe.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clutter.  Bertley  A.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoAkley,  DcMiald  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb.  George  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coburn.  Arthur  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey.  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey.  Roger  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cogswell.  Roger  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colle.  James  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  DennU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Edward  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  George  P  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Julian  W  ,  430-48^«353. 
Co*e,  NeU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colello.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman.  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Maurice  A  ,  Jr  .  521   56-7878, 
Coleman,  Ronald  D.,  S73-64-0243. 


Colestock,  Harry  E  ,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colgrove.  Roger  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Collins,  cmton  M.,  636-60  6866. 

CoUlna,  Kenneth  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

CoUlns,  Perry  B  ,  in.  3&6-68-9168. 

Collins.  RoUand  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colon,  Francisco  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colpitis,  Charles  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Combe,  John  R  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Compton.  Munson  G  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Comstock,  Robert  W..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Comstock,  WUllam  P  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Condlt,  Thomas  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cone.  MUton  L  .  48a-60-4476. 

Conklln,  Hugh  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conlan,  George  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conlon,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connelly,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conner.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connors.  Daniel  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conroy,  Wayne  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Contreras,  Raul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Converse,  Elliott  V..  m.  534-4*-4757. 

Converse.  Lowell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Codey.  Robert  L..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook.  Douglas  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook.  John  W  .  0O6-42-5508. 

Cook,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cookson.  Edward  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cool,  Lawrence  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooley.  John  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper.  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper.  Ronald  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cope.  Eugene  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coppock.  William  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corban.  WUllam  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Corhln.  Norman  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Oormack.  David  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cormany.  Oerrlt  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cormney.  Laney  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cornelius.  Samuel  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corrallo.  Carl  A.  Jr .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C<M-wln  Gerald  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cory.  Bryan  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coesa.  Ralph  A   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottam.  Eleanor  1 .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottenler.  Michael  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coulter.  Oary  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Couraey.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Couture.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Covarrublas.  JFranclaco  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan.  John  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Bruce  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Herman  B  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  James  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  James  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  John  A  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Larry  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Sherwood  C  .  66(Mi4-6034. 
Coyle.  Jeffrey  W  ,  10«- 34-8080. 
Crabb,  Roy  W   Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabtree,  WUllam  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crafton,  Walter  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  Herbert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craig,  James  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane.  Barry  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crane.  Charles  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crane.  Gregory  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cranfleld.  Stephen  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cranston.  Geok'ge  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  Charles  S..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawley,  George  D  A  .  431-6O-1306. 
Cregar.  WUllam  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crehan.  James  E  .  437  84-3195 
Crelghton.  Donald  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews.  Alan  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crews.  Donald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crick.  Robert  T.,  50*-64-3570 
Christ.  Steven  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CrltchOeld.  Richard  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crltes.  WUllam  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croach,  Robert  Z  .  263-70^2465. 
Crockwell,  Richard  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croft.  David  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crone.  Ronald  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Wamey  L,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross.  Roderick  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crum,  Curtis  O  .  460-70  -4058. 


Crum.  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crumley.  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crumm.  WUllam  J  ,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cummlngs.  David  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crummlngs,  WUllam  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cunningham.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cunningham.  Jerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cunningham.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curran.  Craig  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curry.  Oary  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curry,  WlUlam  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curtis,  Edward  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cuthrell.  Luther  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Czonstka,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Czyzak.  Stanley  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dagular,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dahms,  Arthur  R.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalnes.  Alan  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dakers.  UldU  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daulz.  Antonio  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daly.  Michael  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dambra  Gluseppl  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Danaron.  Lynn  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Damron.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daniel,  Edward  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daniels.  Charles  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dands.  Dean  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dash.  George  H  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daughtry,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport.  Michael  R..  548-«3-3811. 
Davern.  James  J..  05a-32-2569. 
Davidson,  CiUlen  L  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson.  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davie,  Donald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davie,  Robert  N  .  Jr  .  36<X- 70-6060. 
Davles.  George  A  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davles.  James  D  .  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davles.  James  E..  110-34—8269. 
Davis.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Chris  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Daniel  R.,  230-64—4271. 
Davis,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DavLs,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Michael  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Orval  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DavU.  Paul  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Simeon  B.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Wayne  A.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawsey,  Donald  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Oary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deardorff,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deascentl.  Anthony  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deboe.  David.  037-2*^669 
Decabooter.  WUllam  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deckard.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Declue.  David  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deen.  WUlUm  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defee.  Robert  A.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defence.  Joseph  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degrassl,  Andy  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degrucclo.  Stanley  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeJong.  Lloyd  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delacruz,  Rogello,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney.  John  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaplane.  WUllam  K  ,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delay.  Richard  D  .  069  33-1614. 
Del  Isle.  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dellamea,  Vincent  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delong.  Myron  J  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deluca.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demarest.  John  A  .  15«-36-6523. 
Demore.  Richard  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dempsey.  Dennis  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey,  Stephen  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denault.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denham,  Charles  A  ,  343-  70-4730. 
Denlaon.  Norman  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennlson.  Charles  M  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derffer,  Frank  J  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Desousa,  David  J..  003-32  4406. 
Deturk.  Robin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deutsch,  Randolph  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Devers,  Waynard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Diamond,  Arlen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dicker,  James  T..  164-33  0408 
Olckerson,  Larry  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Dickson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlesen,  Bernard  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietrich,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dletz.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUl.  Glenn  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dining,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlngee.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DIrnberger.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dltuccl,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Lonnle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DobbUis.  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobney.  Arthur  M.,  54O-5O-970I. 
Doe.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolglns,  Alfred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domain,  Donald  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Domln,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domlna.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domzalskl,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Don,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  Morgan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donat.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dong.  Roger  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donkln,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dooley,  Martin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorn,  Weems  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorris,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dotson,  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty.  Llewellyn  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doughty,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowllng,  Emmett  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey.  Clyde  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drabant,  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper,  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draves,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drennan,  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dressier.  Daryl  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drewry.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlscoll.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drozdz.  Stanley  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Druebert,  HUmar  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drummond.  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duckworth,  Anthony  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley.  Edward  E..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duerr.  Fred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffleld,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffield,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukes,  Luther  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumerer,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunaway.  Joseph  H  ,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Lloyd  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  WUllam  R  ,  288-44  2728. 
Dunlap,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlop,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Lelf  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Michael  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durand,  Arthur  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durand,  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durbon,  WtUlam  O..  46O-72-6709. 
Durden.  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durrant.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duval.  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer.  Brlen  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Everett  B  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dysart,  Christopher  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eanes,  Jack  E.,  226-68  9565. 
East,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
East,  Wilbur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easterly,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastman.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Eaves.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eby.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Echols,  Kenneth  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eddlns.  WUllam  N..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edsall,  Barton  8.  G.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edward.  Ernest  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  Laurel  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Raymond  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Terrell,  Jr.,  41 1-70-2550. 
Edwards,  William  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egeland,  Andrew  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Eggleston,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrhart,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrllch,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchlnger.  Matthew  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eickmann,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eisman.  Leon  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellott,  Earnest  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elm,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmgren,  Clyde  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elrod,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elrod,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsberry,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elston,  Ernest  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ely,  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmerlchs,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmons,  Dvrtght  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engels,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Englebretson,  Robert  E  ,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engstrom,  PhlUp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ennls.  Edgar  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ennls,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ennor,  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enoch,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ensinger,  MUton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eramian,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ercollne,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  Kermlt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  Auvern  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ervln,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Escue,  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esqulvel,  Arturo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esslng,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esslnger,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Charles  L  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Evans,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Walter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Eye,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ezell,  Melton  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paber,  wnilam  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fabian.  Edward  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fagg,  Hamby  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pahey,  Michael  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fairbanks,  Robert  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
FalrchUd,  Maclennan  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fake,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falls,  James  J..  065-36-9ci34. 
Farla,  WUliam  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farkac,  Richard  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrell,  Timothy  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faunce,  Kenneth  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fay,  James  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fazackerley,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedel.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fehrenbach.  Richurd  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felker,  Richard  I  ,  430-82-58:^7. 
Fellows.  Ray  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felton,  SUas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pemrlte.  Ralph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenstad.  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fergus,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Dennis  E.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fergusson,  Brenda  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fern.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrarer,  Joseph  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
FerreU,  Clyde  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferris,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferris,  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feterle,  Lynn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field.  Robin  A  .  517  48  4863. 
Fields,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Figueroa.  Francisco  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FUklns.  Charles  W  ,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch.  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plneour.  John  V.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnley,  Gordon  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Flnley,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plnley,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUinegan,  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Curt.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Herbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  CarroU  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fisher,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisk.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitch.  Jeff  1.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flte,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fltzpatrlck,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flaherty.  Daniel  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleeger,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Gerald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fllnn,  WUliam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flint,  Foster  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fluharty,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folkeson,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folkestad,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folz,  Eddie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes,  Harry  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Harry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  PhUlip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porster,  Arthur  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsyth,  John  P.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsythe,  John  H.  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortmeyer,  Charles  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fosdick.  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster  Bruce  E.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster.  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  Jon  K..  004  44  3971. 
Poster,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fought.  Stephen  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowle.  Bernard  H.,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fowler.  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler.  Peter  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Robert  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Thomas  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Charles  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frady,  Robert  E  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francisco,  Michael  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraock,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franckowlak,  Stanley  V.,  451-«4-3947. 
Franco,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prank,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Arnold  L  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin.  Richard  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franz,  Richard  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praysher,  Dorlna  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler,  Robert  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frechette,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX." 
Frederick  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeborn.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Bnice  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PreUey,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frelx,  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fresh.  Herman  E  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prledel,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frledlander,  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Friedman  Etougla-s  W    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlsble,  Noel  F    50.'5 -54-4403. 
Prlsby,  John  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltsch,  Martin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Froehllch,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Proehllch,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frueh.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frushdur,  George  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fry.  Howard  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PiUlenkamp.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller.  Ernest  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller.  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller,  Terry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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PuUmer.  Frank  J  .  Sl8-'t4-9390. 

Punk.  Larry  D..  SU-ia-QW? 

Fuquay.  DuUel  M..  310-46-M67. 

Pxuchea.  Henry  C..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purst.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purtwangler.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Putch.  Henry  C.  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oaan.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Oaboury.  Richard  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gabriel.  Lester  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Oaddls.  Bu«ene  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oagen.  Dennis  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Galinger.  Boyd  R  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallagher.  Michael  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallant.  Paul  B..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gamble.  Patrick  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gandy.  Murry  P  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garcia.  Alfred  R  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner,  Elmo  H..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrison,  George  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaskln.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Brent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaver.  John  P.,  508-52  2525 
Gavron.  Alan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gayer,  Prank  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GaylOTd,  William  W.,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geary.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gebert,  Richard  D  .  400-^46-5468. 
Geertz.  Stephen  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehbauer.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gemb€u-dw»kl.  Charles  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gent.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  Joe  H..  460-T2-3607 
Gentry,  Neal  W  .  463-68-«07. 
George,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  James  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  Peter  B  ,  437-53-«754. 
Gerber,  William  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerlnger,  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Germans ,  John  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geuas.  Adam  R..  137-34-746'?. 
Glammo.  Salvatore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olarraffa.  Joseph  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbons.  William  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gibson,  Daniel  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  George  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Paul  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleblnk,  Norman  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilchrist.  Gary  L.,  476-48-1 103. 
Giles.  Michael  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gill,  Paul  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillespie,  Kenneth  M.  8.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie.  Melvln  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glllett,  Bruce  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oilpln.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gtrard,  Richard  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlroHX,  Peter  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass,  Louis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glauner.  Lewis  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenboskl.  Peter  J  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn.  Russell  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glessner  Donald  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glorloso.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  .\lbert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gnall,  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godfrey,  Larry  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oodman,  Thomas  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goembel.  Carlos  D,  331^3-8686 
Golden.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldey.  James  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goltz.  Eugene  J,  560-6»-e647. 
Oonterwlts.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oooch.  Eugene  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Good.  Jackie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ooodmon.  Jerre  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gorby.  James  D  ,  374  42  2678. 
Gore,  Robert  L.,  in  J  rt«  8,^67 
Gornall,  WUllam  ,~     :   i    18  3281. 
Oosnell.  Gary  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooss.  Jerry  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gossner.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dough.  Daniel  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould.  Michael  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould,  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goulet.  Manley  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grafe.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  James  D  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabn.  Victor  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Granados.  Alfred  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granger.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  DocAld  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Leonard  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Tucker  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grapentine.  James  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orate,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  George  A.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Irving  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Richard  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Darrell  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Douglas  L..  291-4O-4060. 
Green,  Gary  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Gary  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Terry  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenawalt.  Rodgers  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Charles  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  John  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene,  Melvln  L  ,  Jr  ,  630- 38-3631. 
Greenhaw,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory.  Norman  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oresham,  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oressang.  Randall  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gribble.  James  T  ,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlce.  Kenneth  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlesser,  Thomas  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlest.  Sidney  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GrlfBn,  John  M  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln,  Larry  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grtfflth,  Ronald  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffiths.  Paul  L  .  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C.rlllo,  Edward  P  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes.  Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimm.  Ralph  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grltzmaker,  Duane  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groggel.  Dwlgbt  K  ,  Jr.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gromlnger.  Howard  M  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groshong.  PhUlIp  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groslck,  Frederick  E  ,  300-  34-  3884. 
Gross,  Jon  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grosse,  Vinson  G    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grotheer,  Kurt  V  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ground,  James  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grow,  Robert  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grunenwald,  William  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruver.  Russell  M  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guasco,  David  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gude.  Gerald  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guerrlna,  Frederick  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guesno,  William  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guiles,  Howard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gulnn   Jon  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oumble,  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunter.  Charles  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gunter,  Edwin  D  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guse.  Steven  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gustke.  Leroy  K  ,  Jr  ,  41 1-73-7066. 
Gyure    Ronald  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Milton.  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haden.  Robert  H  .  234-66  3601 
Hadfleld.  Larry  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haese,  Wyndle,  R  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hagey.  James  F    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagler.  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hague.  Jeremiah  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn.  Bertram  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haldane.  George  M  III .  236-63  1762. 
Hall,  David  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Donald  R.   441   34-8525 
Hall.  Frederick  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Jackson  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Jesse  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  John  B  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Kenneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Manly  W.,  m.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Terry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halllday.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haman.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamann.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HamUton,  Claudle  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  David  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Gale  W  ,  513-44  8482 
Hamilton,  Julius  M  n  .  427  90-9169. 
Hamm.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammonds.  Veneble  L  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamrlck.  Wynne  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock.  Stanley  R  .  442  42  8345 
Handerhan,    Michael    W.,    178-36  9485. 
Handy.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hanfland,  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanlaee.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanna.  Richard  L  ,  481   48  9640. 

Hansen,  David  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanson.  Duane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanson,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanson.  Paul  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hardenburg,  Charles  T  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardin.  Benjamin  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardin.  Donell  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harding,  Ralph  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardy.  Robert  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hargett.  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hargreaves,  Thomas  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harlacher.  Donald  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harllng,  John   H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harmon,  Frank  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harnage.  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrell.  Arthur  L  .  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrington,  Marlon  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrington,  Thomas  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris.  Casslus  A.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Delbert  D  ,  384  44  0167, 

Harris,  Etouglaa  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris.  Lynn  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Randall  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris.  Richard  H  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris.  Thomas  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris.  WUllam  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison.  Larry  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harry.  Larry  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart.  Albert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart,  Darrell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart,  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartley.  Gerald  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartman.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartschuh,  Nell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Harvell.  Kenneth  B  ,  49&-46-1487. 

Harvey.  George  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harvey.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwood.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwood,  Paul  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasche.  Lloyd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haselhorst.  Dale  O.   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haasebrock.  Roland  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haury.  Philip  L  .  332-ta  9484. 
Haverlak.  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawea,  Patrick  C  .      XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Douglas  3  .  226  56-0772. 
Hawkins.  &(az  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Thomas  R.,  547  54-1328 
Hawks,  George  W..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley.  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawn.  Steven  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Pulton  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayman.  Prank  T.,  rv,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayner,  Michael  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes.  DennU  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes.  Gerald  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays.  Kervyn  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hays.  Richard  W  .  336-36-^32 
Haywood,  Ronald  T..  163  28-8780 
Head.  Raymond  L  ,  Jr  .  434-64  3056. 
Heagy,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heaps.  Charles  R  ,  460-54  5067. 
Heckelman.  John  E  ,  276-42  2199 
Heckert.  Donald  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hedegaard.  Maynard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedlund.  Arthur  R  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heezen,  Arthur  F .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heflebower.  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heldler.  Clare  D  ,  III.  254-64   9J8« 
Helnlng.  Jan  R..  474-5a-4048 
Helser.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helkey.  Wilbur  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helt.  Robert  C  .  31O-42-6308 
Helton.  Edward  D,  330^4-6064. 
Hemmlck,  Donald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hempley.  Roy  B  .  34&  66-6362 
Henderson,  Edward  J   Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Frederick  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendlrcksoo.  Wylle  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrickson.  Carl  R  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hendrlx.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hennessy,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henny.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henry,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henry,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hensel.  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hensley.  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hepler,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hepner,  Thomas  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herlder,  Michael  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hernandez,  Manuel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Herrell,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hess.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hess.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hesser,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hester.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlckel,  Clifford  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlckly,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hickman,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks.  Arthur  G  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  Jonathan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  Robert  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hielscber.  Dalton  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlgakl,  Fred  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlgbee,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HIgglns.  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Hlgglns,  Michael  J.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

High.  Curtis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlklda,  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hubert.  Anthony  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill.  Charles  D  .  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Dennis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUl.  John  Q.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUl,  Lloyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUl,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUl,  RandaU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Robert  E  .  518-50  2295. 

HUl.  Roger  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUl,  victor  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HIU,  Walter  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HiU.  WUllam  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUt,  Barry  L  ,  532  40-9951. 

Hind,  Edwin  A  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnes,  Charlton  W.,  263  90-0402. 

Hlnes,  Larry  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnkle.  Kenneth  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnton,  William  S  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlntz.  Joal  E  ,  5:i4-46-9655. 

Hippie,  Herbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrshberg.  Sidney  S..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlse.  Jerry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Hladky,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoberg,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoberman,  Barry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobgood,  Charles  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoch,  Karl  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hoch.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoff,  James  E.,  Sr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  David  A  ,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Edwin  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Irving  L    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Robert  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Robert  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Robert  E  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hofmann.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hofmann.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hogarty.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoge.  Calvin  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogle,  Walter  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohn.  Roger  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holaday.  Kent  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcomb,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcomb,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcombe.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holden,  R<inald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder,  Rumn  B     II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holds  worth.  David  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holladay.  Don  O  .  443  44  4324 
Holland.  Chaz  M  .  Jr     452   66   2874, 
Holland.  Stephen  L    408-70  6610. 
Holllngsworth    Ronald  E     30,'>- 50-6710. 
Hollran,  Dale  E  .  495  46  7160 
Holmen.  Gary  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  Ned  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmqulst.  John  D  ,  Jr..  639-40  2453. 
Holser.  Paul  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtzman.  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homan.  Edward  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honda.  Melvln  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Honea,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Honeycutt.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hopler,  Edwin  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoppe,  Darrell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoppe,  David  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horkavl.  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horn,  Clinton  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horn,  Grat  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Hornbrook.  Edwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horning.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hornor,  Edward  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hornung,  Thomas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hortenstlne,  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horton,  James  L.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hosklns,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houck,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houghtby,  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houghton,  WUllam  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houston.  Charles  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houston.  James  B  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hout.  George  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard.  Carlton  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard.  Jimmy  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard,  PhU  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard,  Sidney  R  .  516^8-9454 

Howe.  Gary  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Howell,  Thomas  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howell.  Thomas  H  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howerton.  Clarence  L.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howerton.  Glenn  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Howlngton,  Raymon  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howman,  Paul  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howry.  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howze.  Richard  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyler.  James  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrnclr,  Stanley  G..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  Carl  J  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudak,  Ronald  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudler,  Dale  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huffman.  James  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugdahl.  Peter  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughen,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Harry  H.,  232-.2-1897. 
Hughes,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull,  Jonathan  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey,  Robert  L  ,  245  66-2841. 
Hunt,  Charle.s  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  John  C  .  231-5a-6934 
Hunter,  Allen  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huntsman   Rex  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huot,  Raymond  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurt,  Jeffrey  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huskey,  Leon  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutcheson,  Donald  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchlngs,  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson.  Donald  D  .  369  34-5632. 
Hutchison,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutter,  Andrew  C,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutton.  William  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyle,  Stephen  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hylton.  Douglas  A  .  521  -60-0809. 
Ibarra,  Humberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Icenhour,  James  O    Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingelldo,  Michael  J  .  II  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingold.  R;chard  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingwersen.  William  H  ,  553  -68-2336. 
Ireland,  William  J    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin.  George  E  ,  Jr  .  248-7fr-7772. 
Irwin.  George  F  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isenhour  Larry  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Iskra,  Thoma.s  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ivan,  Andrew   Jr     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iversen,  Richard  D    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iversen,  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Izatt,  John  O  .  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Don  E  ,  261   72-0428 
Jackson.  Gene  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Kenneth  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Larry  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobus,  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoby,  George  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoby.  Jerome  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaep.  William  P..  Jr  .  221   28-6932. 
Jahnke.  Terance  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Bernard  A.,  427  84-3520. 
James.  Samuel  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameson.  David  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janes,  Benjamin  P.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Jane  way,  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jansen.  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jardlne,  Edwin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jared,  Roy  A  ,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaszczak.  Casmler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeanes,  Raymond  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferson.  Ardell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenneskens,  Hubert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewett,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewett,  Thomas  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jlnrlght,  Wendell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johansen,  Olaf  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johansen,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Barn-  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnson,  Carl  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Carrol  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnson.  Charles  E  .  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Dale  G    435-64—4514 
Johnson,  Edward  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Harry  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Herbert  H  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  R    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  A  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Joel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnson,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Waldon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Charles  L.  G.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnston.  Jerry  W'  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Ronald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonak,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Charles  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Claude  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  David  M    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  I>a'lght  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Howard  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Keith  W  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ronald  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ronald  R    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Terry  R    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  William  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  William  A.,  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Michael  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Wmiam  T    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  Marshall  E     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgensen.  Alvm  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgensen,  Doyle  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jorgensen,  Jon  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Josey,  Ben  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joyce,  Douglas  A  .  00832-9643. 
Jung.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jungel,  Carroll   D  ,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justice.  James  W  .  432-78  9598 
Kahl,  George  G.  III.  054-34  5829. 
Kaiser,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaiser,  John  V.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kanaster,  Larry  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kancitis,  Andris.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapp,  Francis  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karas,  Wayne  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kardys,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karlin.  Francis  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karlin,  Richard  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karlsson,  Peter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kassen,  William  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kates.  Richard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KatO,  Ken  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ktttz,  Richard  A    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman.  Robert,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kehnle,  Anthony  C    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelleher.  Daniel  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Keller,  Harris.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keller,  John  J.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Dennis  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Richard  D.,  571-56  0606. 
Kelley.  Stephen  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  Darby  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Frank  K     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemp.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kemp,  ThomM  A..  458-TO-7643. 
Kempf .  NicbolM  J.  lU.  14«-34-7508. 
Kendall,  P»uJ  8..  4a4-60-4«36. 
Kenna,  Michael  J  .  &4«-63-44»«. 
Kennedy.  ChArl««  D..  236-6«-7343. 
Kennedy.  Daniel  Jr  .  22d-56-4304. 
Kennedy,  Gordon  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Ralph  L  ,  611-*0-5a60. 
Kennedy,  Robert  B  ,  Jr  .  ai4-3«-4280. 
Kennedy.  WUllam  E    C  .  UI.  614-UXS232. 
Kenner.  Ronald  P  .  ♦41-*O-14«0. 
Kennlngton.  Thomas  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kern.  Jere  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ketchum.  L«ongirard  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keys,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klermaler.  Robert  G  .  264-«3-e738. 
Klernan,  Hayes  A..  0»»-3ft-6003. 
KUey,  James  T  .  02a-33-783fl. 
KUlkauskaa,  Rom.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KlmberUn.  Donald  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmbrou«h.  Landon  L  .  535-42-6»81. 
Klnego,  Joseph  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Bruce  A..  37»-36-5379. 
King,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Eddie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Richard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kingston.  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnker,  John  C  .  4e6--t«-6836. 
Kinnear,  WUllam  P  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klpp.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirby,  DaTid  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirby,  Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirchhofl.  Alan  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk.  Stuart  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkland.  Clayton  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkwood.  Robert  W  .  176-^6-9506. 
KltUe.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klelnhena.  WUllam  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klement.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KJemp.  Arthur  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kline.  Richard  W  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knabe.  Carl  r..  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knaub,  Michael  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Knebuach.  Donald  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KnepeU.  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Knight.  Delbert  U.  Jr  .  53l-58-*85a 

Knight.  Jacnea  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight,  Jobn  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Knight,  Warren  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight.  Wayne  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knlttel.  Paul  T    iao-aS-Mll. 

Knobloch.  Rooer;  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Knoke,  Paul  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Knolle.  Hermann.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Knox.  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Knudson.  WUllam  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kobemus,  George  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koch.  David  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koch.  Gary  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koch.  Perry  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kohn.  George  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koldyke,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Konegen,  RudoU  R.,  I67-30-0403. 

Konyu.  Mike,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Koontz,  Charlea  D.,  H3-36-8756. 

Koontz,  Ralph  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Komemann,  WUllam  B.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koshko,  Kent  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kotllcky.  Howard  J  .  336^^6-1 100 

Kowalchuk.  Charlee  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kowalskl.  Richard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koema.  WUllam  J  ,  07&  36-6093. 

Kraal.  Gary  A..  641-66  0033 

Kramer.  ArUiur  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kramer.  Booald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kramer,  Wlllaxrt  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kraake.  Gary  K..  483-  50-4262 

Kratzer,  Ronald  M  .  436  56-0354. 

Kraus.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krebs.  Prederlck  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kreer.  James  R  .  236-58-^783 

Krenzel.  Arthur  K  .  801-46-1 143. 
Kreps.  Robert  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krlstofl,  Karl  W  .  06T-3«-4«01 
Kroboth,  Thomas  J  .  196-3»-7223. 
Kroese.  Ted  R  ,  808-56-43T7. 

Krueger,  Richard  D  ,  29S-40^T14«. 


Kruld.  Leroy  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krzymowakl.  Victor  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kucharczyk.  Jerry  p  ,  4«7-6»-0930. 
Kuczek,  Ronald  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuehn,  Robert  J..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuennlng.  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kugelmann.  Robert.  553  54-0364. 
Kuhns,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kumlneci.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunclw,  Roman  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kunselman.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurina.  Jerry  W..  460  50-3421. 
KurtB,  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kwlatkowskl.  Leonard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyle,  James  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LabbouB.  Salem  E  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labeau.  Michael  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
LAcey,  James  B.,  564  43-4602 
Lacey,  Stephen  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lachman.  Jerald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lackey.  WUllam  E    461   6»-3384. 
Lacy.  Oeorge  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladd.  William  T  ,  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laedleln,  Charles  E..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laetz,  Curtis  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laflamme.  Herbert  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laltlnen,  Roger  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb.  Allan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  WUllam  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lambert,  Darrell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  Gene  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lambert,  John  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lambert.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamorte.  David  L  .  323  30-7511. 

Lamothe.  Richard  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lampe,  George  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lampkln.  Leonard  E  ,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lancaster,  DeUev  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

l^ncaster,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landers.  James  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landers,  John  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landry.  Louis  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landsberg.  William  A    B..   132  34-9642. 

Lane,  Ashley  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane.  Jimmy  N,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lane,   Samuel  O,  Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lang.  Roy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langabeer,  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lange,  Robert  A  .  83»-S6-4714. 

Langston.    Michael   J.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langult.  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lanier.  Ronnie  D  .  407-6a  7736 

Lapolnte,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larsen,  Paul  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson.  Roger  H.,  15V33-1861. 

Larson.  Larry  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson.  Wayne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  WUllam  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lascala,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lasky.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lassanske.  Paul  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Laszynskl.    Thomas    F,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lauffer,  Edward  W  .  200-3^-4063. 

Lauher,  John  D  ,  147-84-ft440, 

Lavanlsh,  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawdor,   Shelby    D.    XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lawhem.   Richard    A  ,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawrence,  Davtd  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lawrence.   George   E  .  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawson.  Carl  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawyer,  David  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lea.  Joseph  D..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Leach,  Arthur  8..  403  68-6669. 

Leatherwood.  David  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Leblanc  Ralph  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leckl,  Eionald  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leclalre.  David  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Jedrey  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Joseph  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,    Robert   «,.   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  Wayne  H.  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Lefforge,  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Legasey,  Edward  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leigh.  Chafles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelghton,  Daniel  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lelnlnger,  Phi  Up  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lsmaoakl,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemon.  Richard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lentz,  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard  J  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lieonard.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard.   Tlce  N.,   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Leone,  Kenneth  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Leopold.  Raymond  J  ,  356-36-0e8» 
Lepyore.  Jultann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leppert.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslie,  Ralph  8  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslie,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lessard.  Dennis  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lettan,  Richard  H  ,  Jr.,  116-36-G067. 
Lewis,  David  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Dean  W  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Jack  P  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Joseph  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  William  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leykum.  Charles  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liney,  Kenneth  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnd,  Christopher  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnd.  David  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Llndahl.  Thomas  B  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsey,  Hugh  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lines,  Ru-ssel  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Link,  Joeeph  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnnevers,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnvllle.  James  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LlnvUIe,  Ray  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
List,  Leonard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Charles  P..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Llttlefleld.  Laurence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lltts,  Phillip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uoyd.  RusseU  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locke.  WlUlam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhan,  Daniel  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftus,  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Darren  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lolas,  Anthony  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lomax.  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Longstaff,  Thomas  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lono.  Antonio  E..  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loofbounrow,  Eugene  M..  Jr.,  287-4a-«001. 

Loop,  Glenn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loose.  Chester  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Loose,  William  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lopp.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lord,  Eugene  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lorenz.  Gary  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loser.  Gregory  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lovell.  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowder.  Harrington  U,  2SO-78-4666. 

Lowe,  William  B  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowry.  Clarence  T  ,  433-82-«806. 

Lowry,  Norman  L  ,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lubelczyk.  Chester  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lucas,  Stevan  R.,  588-10^2910. 

Luczak,  Ralph  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lueders.  Denis  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lumbard,  Michael  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lumsdcn,  Stanley  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lunardt  Daniel  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lund,  Glenn  W  .  393-4O-0633. 

Lund,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lundberg,  Allen  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lundmark,  Dennis  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lundqulst.  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lung,  Emmet  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lupla.  Eugene  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lutes.  Victor  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lutz,  Charles  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lux.  Louis  A  .  268-40^9561 

Luyendyk.  Howard  O  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch.  Gary  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynett.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haas,  Charles  I  ,  661  66-4194. 

Macaulay,  Allan  K..  54O-83-0683. 

MacCarroU,  Michael  J..  3 7S  44-6294. 

Machmer.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mackey.  Gary  R..  444-44  6143. 

Macknlk.  Louis  8  ,  077-  34-3112. 

MacLennan,  John  A  .  020  34-8020 

Madox.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Magee,  Claybourne  8.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magee,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maglnel,  Robert  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MagUolo,  Andrew  J..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magness,  WUllam  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahaffey,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahan,  James  B  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  Gerald  N  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahler,  Michael  E.  135  36-5361. 
Makl,  Dennis  A     370  60  4040. 
Malcolm,  Hu<th  .S     464  70-0784. 
Malone,  Mlchaf-;  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malvestuto,  I-ouls  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mandell.  Bradf^ird  R    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangan,  John  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manganello,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangels,  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangnall.  Richard  K  .  527-7O-8038. 
Manire,  WUllam  G  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manley,  Janu?s  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Vernon  R  .  306  46  0861. 
Manning.  Keith  H..  444  43-6195. 
MannU,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marek    Edward  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markey.  Jeflfrpy  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markham,  lAwrenre  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markham.  'rhon.aj5  B    4i'8^  62^360. 
Marks,  Jerry  E  .  343  34   GlMO. 
Marks.  M;.  liael  D  .  487  4i'>-4t*20. 
Marks,  Robert  U  .  18ti   34  biMjj 
Markuss«:i   Carl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlow,  Frederick  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlow.  Stephen  W  .  300  ns^  9223. 
Marquette.  Ronald  M     457-70  6931. 
Marr,  John  E.,  Jr  .  i»86  36-5198. 
Man-,  WUllam  J  .  lH7^2-4648. 
Marsch,  Robert  J  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Gregoryr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  John  C  ,  272  40-7634. 
Marsh,  Larry  I.  .  5ti3  48  8974 
Marshak,  Robert  A  ,  447  M>  8463. 
Marshall,  George  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Terry  D  .  540  40  8463. 
Marshall,  Vlcu)r  H  .  014  36  21SB. 
Marshall,  WlUie  L,  527   60-5462. 
Marshall.   William   D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marstall    James  U     4liB  44    I3>>0. 
Martin.  DaMd  W.,  iB4  .iO-l562, 
Martin,  John  A  .  m".   76  2124 
Martin,  JUchael  A  .  570  (>4   2665. 
Martin  Michael  U  ,  525  s**  i5iKj. 
Martin,  Mchael  T  .  227    56   5273. 
Martin,  Richard  U    363  32  w636. 
Martin,  ThunLas  Q    033  32  O880. 
Martini,  Artliur  P  ,  124  34  0343 
Martino.  Frank  K  .  Jr  .  2(  1  -o4  h,k>0. 
Martwlg.  Lan  >  K  .  484  64  4860. 
Marvel,  Hynson  H     Jr     203  34    1344. 
Marvin,  t  arroll  c    266   74  6262. 
Marzlnke,  David  H  .  655  62    1562. 
Maskell,  Dean  E  ,  566  &4  9757 
Mason,  AlonztJ  c   J  ,  II    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  David  J,  616- 58  5<W4 
Mass,  Robert  C,  249   76  45ittt 
Masaon,  Dennis  R  .  037  28  5('72. 
Masters,  Francis  M  .  456  «»>  7437. 
Masterson,  Mark  W    547  64   ll>08. 
Mather,  Richard  8    045  36  3761. 
Mathls,  Ronald  K  .  4lO  tio  1424. 
Maxon,  Gary  L  494  46  0340 
Maxwei:    M.irk  D     52,1  48   2787. 
May,  Jot::.  W  .  12»    28  5885 
Mayer,  H    ..aid  I.  .  212  4  2  «4<V> 
McAdam.    llieodore  J  .  Jr      552    64  6296. 
McAdani      WUilam  D  .  4t>3  60  8O0.i 
McAfee.  Leoiiard  V    Jr  .  413   7i.  4483. 
McAllister,  Michael  .S     448   44  6591 
McBreairty,  Charle«  P  .  Jr    450  -68  0617. 
McBroom,  John  M  .  223  5U  8526 
McCabe,  Daniel  J  .  Ill    173  36   1099. 
McCarron.  WUUain  K     034  3U  6542. 
McCarthy.  Mlchiu'l  J    3tf2  46  6301. 
McCarthy,  Sueplun  \'  .  105  -3'">  3529. 
McCarty,  Curtis   43  t  62  4461 
McCarty,  Deryi  :>    5,  7  4*>  30,sii. 
McCarty,  Jo.-..-;)n.  i  ^    ■*>  t*.  .•> 
McClannaban,  uicuard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCUrney,  Wlnton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClung,  Larry  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCTure,  Dennis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McComb,  Jack  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Mccormick,  Samuel  D  .  384  50-8848, 
McCoy,  Jarell  V    456  56-7999. 
McCoy,  Johnny  M    462  «4-4618. 
McCoy,  hJorman  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcculloch,  Rf>bert  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCulloch.  WlUlam  A..  402-52  2600. 
McCutcheoD,  Robert  H  ,  Jr  ,  214  4&-&528. 
McDanlel.  Kenneth  K.,  251-78  2330. 
McDanlel,  Larry  T.,  429-80-704 1 . 
McDanlel.  WUllam  B    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermoU,  James  H   K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald  David  A  .  465  «6  «380. 
McDoiiaJd.  Elden  ti  ,  285  38-3664. 
McDonald,  Jerald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Joe  R  .  258  66-4120. 
McDonald.  Ralph  B    Jr    248-74  1113. 
McDonald.  Robert  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElroy,  G^.'-ald  P  .  142   34-9337. 
McParland.  ttuilei  L  ,  184  36-6198. 
McGann,  James  M    023   36-6223 
McGarvey,  Rluhard  G  ,  20&  34  -8uO0. 
McHargue,  WUliam  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHenry,  Kenlon  D  ,  II,  562  -64  7739. 
Mclntyre.  Andrew  J   Jr    216  42-6071. 
Mclntyre,  Henry  J  .  226-54-lCHO. 
Mclntyre.  James  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKa.'^kle,  Joe  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee,  Ltean  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKie.  James  K.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKiniiey,  J,.mef;  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnlght,  Thomas  J    212  44  -8675. 
McLaln,  Albert  H    005  42-061 1 
McLean,  John  A..  Jr  .  461  -68-5*:  .9. 
McLeod,  Marion  C,  Jr  .  262  56  "tra'iS. 
McLeroy,  Joe  C,  528  60-2023. 
McMacken.  Roy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  Dennis  J    542   5U  6141. 
McMlllen,  Bertram  D    lU   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMlllen,  Victor  R  ,  447-44  2003. 
McMlllln.  Harry  C,  426-82  6012 
McMurray,  Frederick  C    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mead   Charles  H.,  339  36-2368 
Mechanic   Jack  H.,  155  34-7461. 
Meek.  PhlUp  A.,  455-70-  0432. 
Me^:ow.  John  R.,  328-^8-3263. 
Meier.  Daniel  T.  101    32    1789. 
Melberg,  Raymond  H  .  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melchlng,  Howard  A.,  548  58^-9535. 
Melchlor,  Hichard  B  ,  196-32-M53. 
Melhart,  Leonard  J.,  Jr  ,  213-38  3398. 
Melton,  Dennis  D  .  6  17   52-7724 
Mencke,  Daiiny  L,  504  50-4655 
MendelU  Robert  W  ,  446  44-9778 
Mendenhall.  Laurence  D  ,  543-44  9112. 
Menza,  Thomas  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Merkel,  James  J  ,  102  3&-6444 
Merrill,  Kennetii  O.,  270  38-8818. 
Merrlott,  Charles  R  ,  445-46-787y, 
Merris,  John  D..  486  42-4268. 
Messenger.  Marion  J  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messerly.  John  A  ,  483   56   7149. 
Messner,  David  A  ,  394  4<>  6135. 
Mettler,  David  S.,  550  6'>-8;jl0. 
Met?,,  Thomas  L  ,  29a  42  8619. 
Metzgar.  Dean  K..  114  34  <.><)69 
Metzler,  Thomae  R  ,  292   3&*348 
Meurer    Earl  L,  461  63-2600 
Meyer.  Arnold  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Herbert  P    Jr  .  496  46-9064. 
Meyer,  Scott  K.,  470  60  9407, 
Mlcklas,  Paul  J  ,  Jr  .  04«  34-89<=I 
Middleton,  Jamet  M  .  307  44  3200 
Middleton.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mldklff,  Richard  M  .  314   48  2089. 
Mlcsse,  Douglas  A.,  272   42    916«. 
MUiara.  Robert  M    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mikeal,  Jerry  H.,  343 -6e  2966. 
MUam,  AlvUi  L..  230  44  5592. 
Mllburn,  Michael  P  .  359  34  3010. 
Mllewskl.  MllcheU,  Jr  ,  201   32-1S35. 
Mllhlser,  Charles  L  ,  Jr.,  573  64  2693. 
Millard,  Terry  L.,  543  50  4026. 
MUler,  Arthur  L.,  II,  252-64  8473. 
Miller,  Bennle  A.,  Jr  ,  441-46  1 170. 
MUler,  Charles  G.  Ill   522  54  6942. 
Miller,  Daniel  T  ,  540  44-2668. 
MUler,  Duane  M..  601   5u  3493, 
MUler,  Edward  J.,  319  30  1793. 
MUler,  Eldon  H.,  Jr.,  523  x'i2-7897. 
MUler,  George  K     566   50  7666, 


MUler,  Harvey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Herman  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Jonathan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Lloyd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Paul  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MUler,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler,  WUllam  P.  in    585-07-lf25. 
Miller,  WUllam  :>    466  68-9301. 
Mllligan,  Thomas.  o37   36-0381. 
MUllken.  Kent  T  .  523  -6O-0195. 
MUls,  Allvn  K  .  369-4O-9960. 
MUlS,  Wiiu&m  B,,  Jr.,  331  -36-  3459. 
Milne,  George  P    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minks,  John  A    463-72  9855. 
Mirrer,  Keith  S    120  32-4494 
Mitcham,  Robert  S    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MitcheU,  Edwin  D.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Harrv  R     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MitcheU,  James  D    XXX-XX-XXXX 
MltcheU,  John  H..  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Louis  J    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  Ronnie  D    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlxon.EdttinB     Jr     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mize.  .Mark.  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moe,  Wiiiiam  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moehlenkamp  Michael  C    316  46-4654 
Moffitt,  Michael  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohan,  Steven  D    532  44  -0606. 
Moix,  Peter  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molbert,  Lennet.  Jr  .  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monaco,  Salvstore  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monk,  Homer  L    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  Terrv  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mood,  John  D    Jr  ,  266-74  7812. 
Mock.  Gilbert  D  ,  463  64  4050 
Moon  Jes.se  71    in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Car".  P    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  James  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Moore.  James  C  .  104  34-  2065. 
Moore.  Leister  R  ,  513  46   1756. 
Moore,  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Ronald  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Steven  J,.  547-66-0:23. 
Moore.  Thomas  G..  j46~34-5923. 
Moore.  Warre,j  W    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moran.  Francis  £  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Lawrence  L  .  232  60-4870. 
Moreau,  Edward  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Morgaji.  Dennis  P    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Jesse  D.,  S    Jr,.  224-58-  2163. 
Morgan,  John  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan   Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morganto.  Joseph  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgenstern,  David  H    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monarty,  Joseph  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Morlkado,  Robert  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlshlge.  Bonaid  I    556-63-4j50. 
Morris,  Charles.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  Curtis  S,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Francis  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  William  W..  Ill   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  William  F.  B.,  521  -68-659« 
Morrison,  Junmie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Joel  T.,  425-93   5176. 
Morse,  Gaylord  J.,  398  40-8317. 
Morsics,  Frank.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosher,  Walter  L    Oil    34-3475 
Mote    ."^.Ibert  8  .  546-60   5430, 
Motonaga.  Bert  T     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mott,  James  R  .  267-68  8446. 
Mover   Dale  L  .  317  -46  0153. 
Mrazek,  James  E..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mruz,  Michael  J    221  -34  7080 
Muehring   Paul  E  .  548-60  6639. 
Mueller,  Garry  S,  350-24  1325 
MueUer,  John  W..  II,  125-32  8345. 
Muellner.  George  K    340  36  4462. 
Mulcahy,  William  F..  329-36  3161. 
Muldrow  Robert  21642  6668 
Mullane.  Richard  M  .  585  14  -0350 
Mullen,  James  M,  062-38  2310. 
MuUer,  AJvln  D    335  36-  2837 
MuUlkln.  Michael  D  ,  543-40  9720 
Mullln,  Joriathan  B     178  36  4722. 
MuUls,  Ma.-cus  M     246  o8  9445 
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MulYkney.  James  A.,  3A6-34-S538. 
Munn.  Henry  J  .  6a7-68-86M. 
Muonlnghoff.  Ivan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MunsoD,  Robert  B  .  E>6»-i8-7978. 
Murdock.  Louis  J  .  UI  .  Ml-SO-6703. 
Murphy.  Dennla  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Jerry  M..  *80-6a-0874. 
Murphy.  John  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mxirray.  PhUilp  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  Walter  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  wmiam  J  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  Woodrow  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Kenneth  A.,  313—40-4769. 
Myers.  Newton  C  .  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Tbomaa  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Naccarl.  Norman  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadeau.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nagle.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagurskl.  Jan  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Najera.  Ramon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakrosls,  Paul  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nanney.  Donald  M  .  239-68-11  IS. 
Kaue.  Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naulul.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Naumann.  Leroy  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neal.  Robert  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neate.  Richard  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neel.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nefzger.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelll.  Joe  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Eric  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Oary  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,   John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Larry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NeLson.  Loren  P  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Randall  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Richard  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nemec,  Ronald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nenner.  Ronald  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nett,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nettles.  Thomas  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nettleton.  James  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumann.  WtUlam  C.  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neuscbaefer.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newberry,  Robert  J  .  455-7*-6347. 
Newsome.  Oary  K  .  231^-60-8843. 
Newton.  Oary  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Lester  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newton.   Peter   J ,   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Newton.  PhUlp  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newton.    Richard   W.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neyhan.   Jesse   E.   Jr.   43»-86-4969. 
Nlcholau.   WUllam   A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols  Esau.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicholson.  George  E.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nickel,  Kenneth  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlcklas,  John  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ntederhauser.   John   R..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nleld.  Thomas  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  Jim  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nleser.  Tracy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nikolai,  Karl  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NUes.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlmlck.  Richard  P  ,  633-42  2353 
Nlmmo,  Rrlwtrl  ;     543—48-9488. 
NUon.  A.  —  r-   \l     266-66^8039 
Noguchl.  Rusaei  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nokovlch.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolly.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nordeman.  Robert  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norellus.  James  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  William  O.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norton,   Prederlck  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton.  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norwood.    George    W.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak.  Daniel  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Novak.  John  A  ,  363  40  4449 
Nowlln.  David  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NuU.  James  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NuU,  Richard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nulty.  Prank  T  .  443-43^5286 
Numoto.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nunn.  Chester  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nye.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nystrom.  John  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dates.  Norman  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obar.  WUllam  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
0°Bnen.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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O'Chandarena.  Douglas  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  William  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odell.  William  L  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odle.  Dick  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ODonneU.  Jon  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Orady.  Michael  E..  586-0O-6663. 
Ohlinger.  Charles  T..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohlaen.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  Keefe.  Gerard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oleksuk.  Michael  H..  38O-4O-3660. 
OUphant.  Ronald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen.  George  W  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Duane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Eric  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  James  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oman.  Barry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  Neal,  Oary  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill,  Patrick  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orchard,  Stetson  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orlando.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ormsby,  Richard  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osterloth,  WUllam  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'SuUlvan,  John  P.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswald.  BUlte  E  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otten.  Leonard  J  .  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otterbeln,  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ousley.  James  P  .  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overall.  James  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  Dun  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Oary  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owlngs.  BiarUey  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paajanen.  Wayne  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paddock.  Richard  8  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page,  James  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page.  Larry  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page,  Roger  W  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page.  Warren  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  >v 

PallcU.  David  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  James  O  ,  38O-46-0387. 
Parkinson,  WlUlam  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  Bennle  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks,  Edward  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parnell.  Roy  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrls.  RusseU  E.  Jr  .  446-46-683 1 
Parrlah.  Lonnle  W  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons.  Robert  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasceky,  Steve,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pastusek.  Robert  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson,  Charles  N  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson.  Marshall  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Robert  W  .  463-68-8SM. 
Pataer,  Larry  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul.  Richard  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavlat,  Paul  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paxson,  Ronald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Timothy  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearman.  Charles  B..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearson.  Todd  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peddle.  Mark  J  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peddrlck.  Joaeph  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pederson.  Arvld  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pedone.  Stephen  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pehan.  Terry  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peloquln.  Michael  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peraldo,  Mario  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PerezgulUermety.  Rafael  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perezvaaguez,  Victor  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Keith  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Ronald  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Eric  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Robert  H  ,  408  46  4262 
Peters,  Timothy  A  .  662-60-61 18 
Peterson.  Andrew  S  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson,  Maxle  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Robert  D  .  638-^44-0800. 
Peterson,  Russell  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  WUllam  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petraah.  Ernest  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petruaky.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petryszak.  Prank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PetUl,  Elvy.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petty.  John  DanM  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflle.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phalen.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phelpe.  Terrance  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phllbrlck,  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Philips,  Philip  H..  n.  548-69-40«l. 


PhUllps,  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Phillips,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Phllo,  John  D.,  208-32-^930. 
Plcarella.  Thomas  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Plchon,  Allen  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckrel.  Eddie  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pletras,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper.  Danny.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plroutek.  John  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts.  William  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piatt,  WlUlam  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleggenkuhle.  Daryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pletche,  John  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plotkln.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plowman.  Leland  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plumb.  Morton  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poe.  Rodger  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poe.  Thomas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Polndexter,  WUllam  R  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollfka.  Karl  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollock,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollock,  Robert  M  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollock.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poore.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poplin.  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Popovlch.  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popp.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  PhUlp  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  Greg  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pouch.  John  E  ,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU.  Michael  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Power,  WUllam  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers.  RusseU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers.  WUUam  J.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powley.  Herbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Emory  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pressley.  Homer  M  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Price.  CUnton  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Delton  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Price.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Lansing  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Michael  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlddy.  Ronald  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priest.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pritchard.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlzner.  David  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prout.  Donald  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prouty.  James  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pruett,  Charles  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prultt.  Richard  T  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Przybelskl.  Richard  T  ,  390-4O-4801 
Przytula.  William  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh.  Dennis  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pumfrey,  Marlon  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Punches.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purdy,  Stephen  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puzas,  David  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyeatt,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quance.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quebe.  John  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qutnn,  James  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulsenberry.  Charles  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rafuse,  Harold  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rail,  David  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raines.  Norman  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RalnvUle.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rakowsky,  Ronald  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ralls,  Charles  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramey.  Steven  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ram^y.  Alfred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ranclgllo.  Alessandro  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randel.  James  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rannazzlsl,  Santo  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rans.  Stephen  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ransom.  James  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapp.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasco.  Joe  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratcllff.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rathke,  Frederick  A.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratllff.  Larry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rauschuber.  Robert  P.,  46O-7O-0664. 
Rawcllffe,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ray.  Hubert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  WUllam  D,  264  74  8118. 
Raymond,  Nell  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ream,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reding,  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redman.  WUIUm  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Reed,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Earl  S  ,  Jr.,  262-66^1993. 
Reedy,  Rodger  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Pat  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reger,  Charles  B  ,  248^76-4737. 
Register,  Perry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Register.  WUlle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reich,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relchal,  Joseph  C  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relchman.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  Jarve  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relneck,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reltan,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relter,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remagen,  Lawrence  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remy,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ReteUe,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Gerald  E.,  542-48^8644. 
Reynolds.  Larry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhine,  Klmzey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlan,  Richard  C  ,  389-42  6423. 
Rice,  Rob  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich.  Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Albert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Richards.  Hugh  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchey,  Chester  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Richmond.  Don  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchter,  Keith  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rider.  Warrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ridge,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlely,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rless.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rl^by,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rigglns.  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggs,  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  John  F..  136-40  0504, 
RUey,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnderknecht,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnella,  Joaeph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlngstron.  HonaJd  J.,  67O-60-5215. 
Rlordan.  MoiAi  J    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ripple    Carey  W     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter,  ArUiur  W     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter,  James  W.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RlttmuUer   RirhardP..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roane,  Ma<  k  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roark.  David  D    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbert,  Albert  A  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert.  Wade  H   III   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  David  W     'l^i  34-7047. 
Roberta.  Duane  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberta,  George  R..  463  76  4647. 
Roberts,  OUbert  B  .  4.V>  58  845- 
Roberts,  Harold  1  .  54»  62  2tHj<3 
Roberts,  James  s  ,  537  40  y9<.K) 
Roberts.  James  Q  ,  Jr    273  40  :5t.t76. 
Roberta,  Robert  E  ,  4J3  54  464.3 
Roberts,  Samuel  J  ,  3<ie  40  49<58 
Robertson.  AnthCMiy  A    544  50  2251. 
Robertson,  Charles  L    362  68-8332 
Robertson,  Herschel  F  .  Jr    587  20-5895. 
Robey,  WUllam  A     226  60  9618 
RobUison,  Clark  W    49'.   48  1-244. 
Robinson.  Patrick  1,    52f>  90  8423. 
Roblson,  Everett  J  .  Jr    441    44   2589, 
Roblson,  Jot  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robley,  Robert  H..  000-30  1866 
Rook.  Albert  C.  IH,  033-32^  8537, 
Rodda,  Allen  J  .  55I-58-0712 
Rodenhauser,  Karl  J  .  227  60-0900. 
Rodgers,  Jlmmle  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez  Enrtnue  M    450-70^  9224. 
Roecker.  I  ;ovd  L    3^»:^  4+1723 
Rogers,  David  P     559  72  3912. 
Rogers.  John  A     .^61    h^  5148. 
Rogers.  Owen    124  .■^4  2367 
Rogers.  Steven  B     346  rw  7.'i49 
Rogers.  Thomas  P    ITT   :f27  36-9350. 
Rogers.  Victor  M     r7«  42   ?tO«P 
Rohlof,  Kent  3     309  42  Mm 
Roll.navklF     2<i5   34  Oift:^ 
Roller    Riifwll  F    472  46  2748 
Romaglla   Frank  J     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rondeau,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Rooney.  Basil  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rooney,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosas,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rose,  Allen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rose,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rose,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rose,  Peter  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rose,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rosenthal.  Marvin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roshak,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roewell,  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roth,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roth,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rougeau,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rounce,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowan,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowe.  AUan  W..  221-^28  2779. 

Rowell.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roye,  Ronald  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Royer.  Peter  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rubus,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rudlger.  Burnley  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rudolph,  Franklin  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rumberg,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Runkle,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rupp,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruppert,  Peter  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ruprlght,  WUllam  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rush,  Dean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Russell,  Clark  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RusseU.  Evan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russo,  Daniel  L.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rust,  Steven  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rutenberg,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruths,  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryals,  Allen  C    260-68^  1234. 

Ryan,  Harold  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  Joaeph  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  ThomaF  W    523  52  2854. 

Ryan,  PhUlp  W     Jr     040   34-7740. 

Ryan,  Thomas  O..  401-60  3425 

Ryback.  Richard  J  ,  074^  34-0461. 

Ryglelski   Joseph  J    077  34  6931. 
Ryland,  WillMun  K    422   eO-7698. 

SackvlUewest.   Arthur  J     ITI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Safford.  Steven  J    29e-.'W)-«925 
Salge.  Alvln  A  .451-66  »427 
Salmlnen.  Frank  W    Jr    475  46  ,5€74 
Sams,  John  B    Jr    252  70-6470 
Sams,  Monroe  .S    Jr    437-66   1758 
Samson.  David  R    274  38  2.301 
Samuelson,  Norman  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sander,  John  L  ,  103  36-8455 
Sanders,  Ernest  I,    425  54-9949 
Sanders,  (ieorpe  A    m    262  58-8362. 
Sanders   Phillip  E  .  570  54-8984. 
Sandlm    Dtnnls  R    442   a8-«763. 
Sands,  Gene  C  .  447  40  5&25 
Sandstrom,  Kerry  R    033  32-4773. 
Sanford.  Garv  M    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanhorn    .^;vln  M     551    74  3492 
Sargent.  William  I)    542  60-6234 
Satchell.  Wallare  J    Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders    t^rrv  W     -2.36  -68-7777 
Saunders   Michael  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunder-    liobert  G    II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders    Wnllani  P     Jr     228  62-1625 
Sauvain    t  laude  R    Jr     522 -40  2571. 
Savacool,  Donald  J  .  4.31-78-1072 
Savage,  Stephen  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Savage.  ■WlHiam  F     386  -46  8970. 
Sawaya.  Gef-rpe  J     520  44-8235. 
Saxon,  Vernon  P    Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scanlln,  Thoma«  D     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scarboro,  William  E    Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaad,  Richard  M    0.55-36-4938 
Schaefer.  Robert  L    526  70  3666 
Schaefer,  William  L  .  Jr    44ft  44   : "  ;  4 
Schaffer.  James  C    210  34-8573 
Schaffer    Ravmond  C     514—42-8282. 
Scheafer   Harrv  A     29&-.38-0127. 
Schelmer   CJarv  I,    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schellhase,  Milton  G  ,  539-40^-4298. 
Schenk,  John  R  ,  354-36  9.303 
Scherer,  David  P  ,  617  48-7043 
Scherlng,  Roy  P  .  057-36  7149 
Scherrer,  John  D  ,  479--18-4333. 
SchUdmeyer,  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SctUlling,  Edwin  C.  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Schlndler,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schllchter,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlobohm,  Christian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmellng,  Donald  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmelzer,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  John  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt,  Harold  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt,  Richard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnee,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoenlng,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoff,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schofleld,  Jeflrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrelber,  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrepel,  MUton  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrettenbrunner.  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Kenneth  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schryer,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schufman,  Joseph  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuh ,  Ronald  B  ,  32 1  -38-0887 . 
Schultz,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumann,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab,  Howard  M  ,  524-^50-9464. 
Schwab,  Ronald  P.,  507-5O-7826. 
Schwarz.  Frederick  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweitzer,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweizer,  Alvln  C.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwertfeger,  William  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scoskle,  Robert  R    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Charles  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Donal  D.,  544--16-5608 
Scott.  John  E..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scruggs,  Dennis  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seals,  Daniel  P.,  257-68-6ti20. 
Seals.  Wanda  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scares,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaton.  Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seek.  Harrv  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seda,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seldman.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selfer.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seines,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selwert,  Ravmond  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selby,  Michael  J  ,  564  -56-8405. 
Sellg,  Kenneth  R    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selke.  Robert  K.,  393-42^621 
Sellers,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Semegran.  Micliat  1  D  .  1 1 :  -34-7678. 
Semrad.  Robert  J    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sergent,  Robert  E  .  143-34-C773 
Setzekorn,  Richard  R    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shackson,  Charles  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shale.  Douglas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaner,  Richard  L    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shanklln,  William  M.  Jr    235-64^5000. 
Shapiro,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe,  Ervln  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharpe,  Howard  D.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaughnessy,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Frank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Graham,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Gregory  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  James  A..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shay,  Donald  E  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea.  Clifton  L  .  028-32-68:7. 
Shea.  James  M  .  483-.^>8-e9;0 
Sheeran,  Edward  J    668  52-*  146 
Shepard.  Joel  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepard.  Kenneth  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepherd,  Gerald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman.  WUUam  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shermer,  Calon  A    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherry,  Robert  R..  3*1-46-6101. 
Shervaiis.  Stephen,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shldlsky,  Charles  J  ,  626-70  9488. 
Shields,  Kent  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlker,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpe,  John  A  .  204-34  4598 
Shlvelv,  Robert  A.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shook,  Wayland  R  .  Jr    045  34  3646. 
Showalter,'Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shrlver,  Loren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shukle,  Allan  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shull,  Walter  B  .  491-46  -0994. 
Shultz,  Cletus  E.  515-42  -3062. 
Shurts.  Henry  W..  542  42   2235. 
Slbly,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sleg.  Sherry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Siegfried.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slers.  Edwin.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sle\-«r3.  Stanley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slgler.  Jamea  A..  441-46-466S. 

Slkora.  Cbarlea  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUkman.  Howard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUllman.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Silver.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slmcoz.  Lawrence  8..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slmko,  Charles  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slnamons,  Cleatous  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons.  Eugene  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simon,  AttUa  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simon,  Philip  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Simons.  Oeorge  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Simpson,  Robert  P  ,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Simpson,  Tlpp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims.  Theron  L  ,  51 1-44-0414, 

Slpos.  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slzemore.  Edward  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skala.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skap.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skerslck,  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skinner.  Charles  R  .  275-40-O918. 

Skiver,  Ernest  H  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Skluzacek.  Eugene  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skluzacek.  Roger  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slattery,  Nell  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Slaughter.  John  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slaughter,  WUllam  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloan.  Johnny  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloan.  Ronald  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloan.  William  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slocum.  Norman  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloasberg,  Barry  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blusher.  Prar.^  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Small.  Charles  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small.  WUllam  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smidy.  Kenneth  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  CecU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Dale  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Edward  M.,  039-38-«452. 
Smith.  Eugene  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Oerald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
South.  Harold  K  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Jamea  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  James  V  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Kurt  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Leland  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Michael  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Omer  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Rondal  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Sammy  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  W  3  .  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Walter  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  WUllam  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smithson.  Larry  A  .  41 1-76-4493. 
Snider.  David  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snow.  Allen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snow.  Johnny  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder.  WUllam  W.,  261-88^2068 
Socha,  Leon  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Socolofsky,  Harold  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soldmann.  WUllam  T  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Somers.  Richard  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sonncnberg,  WUllam  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sooe.  Paul  J  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sornberger,  John  T  ,  Jr  ,  03&-28-4324. 

Soucy,  Robert  B  ,  523-5e-4758. 
Southall,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southwlck.  Larry  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sowada.  Daniel  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spates.  Prederick  R  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speckmann.  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Speight.  Larry  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spelr.  Ross  C  ,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spell.  Clyde.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer,  David  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spezlale.  Vincent  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spinney,  Pranklln  C,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Spltler.  WUllam  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spitz,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splvey,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spooner.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague,  Christopher  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spratlen,  Terence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprlck.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sproul,  Kennard  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stacy,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stajdel  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stakely,  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalcup,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staley,  Jon  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalnaker,  Oerard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamler.  Richard  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Standlsh.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stankovlch.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUnley.  Andrew  M  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark.  PhUlp  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr.  Oeorge  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Startin.  Mavis  J  .  60O-44-5468 
Stauffer.  Roger  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steadman.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stebe.  Jack  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stenberg,  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson.  James  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Oary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Joseph  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Steve  P.,  57O-60-6069. 
Stevens,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Jack  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson.  Thomas  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  BurreU  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Oeorge  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  James  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  John  H.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Warren  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart,  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUes,  James  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocker.  David  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocks.  Oary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockton.  Michael  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoddard.  Norman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stolz.  Lawrence  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Bruce  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoops.  Carl  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Storm,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stormo,  Douglaa  D  .  504  58-9013. 
Story.  Donald  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout.  Delbert  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stovall.  Dale  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stovall,  Olen  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stover,  Evan  P.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straw.  WiUiam  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strayhome.  George  V  ,  Jr  .  228^68-7815. 
Streets,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stretton,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strlckler.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strohm.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stromaln.  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stromaln.  Roberta  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroscheln,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroud,  WUllam  P  ,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubblefleld,  Thomas  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubba.  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubbs.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubbs,  Jerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Studwell.  Victor  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stuermer,  Thomas  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stump,  Prancls  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stiirtevant,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Styler,  Brent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suggs.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Raymond  P  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUivan.  Shaun  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Survlllas.  Roy  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swadley,  Leonard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swartwood.  Richard  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swasey.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweatland.  Keltb  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Howard  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swettenam,  Fredrick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlney,  John  P  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Szczepanek.  Matthew  J  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szczesnlakowskl.  Aleksander.  214—44-0102. 


Tackaburv,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tadd.  Roland  P.,  468-^8-8086. 
Tafs.  WUUam  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tahnk,  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talt.  Arthur  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talbert.  Michael  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talbott,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talley,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tallman,  Howard  L.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tan,  Arnold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tantillo,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taraba,  Karen  8  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarbell.  Terry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tashnlck.  Walter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatum.  Gall  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Anthony  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Emerson  B.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  WUUam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teach.  Everett  A  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tebay.  Richard  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tempel,  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell,  Prank  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell.  Thomas  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry.  John  R  ,  570-58  2391. 
Teske,  WUllam  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teter,  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tezak,  Joseph  E.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tharp,  Dennis  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thaten.  Peter  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  David  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Donald  S  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  George  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Neal  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Thomas,  Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Ronald  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  WUllam  8  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Thompson,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Garry  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Geoffrey  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  James  R  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Jeffrey  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Lance  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  PhUlp  O  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Ralph  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorey,  Volker,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thori>e,  Jack  A  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorson.  Delmar  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurmon,  Richard  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurston,  Marland  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlchenor.  James  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tledemann,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlernan,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tihomlrov,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
TUden,  Thomas  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tillman,  Donald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tillman,  Luther  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ttllstrom,  Richard  P.,  384-^4-0409 
Tilma,  Teddy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TUton,  Joel  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmko,  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlnney,  Eddy  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlrado,  Jesus  3  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlrone,  Joseph  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toavs.  Dwlght  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobey.  Carl  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobin,  Prank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tockston,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toles,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ToUn,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolle,  Tommy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ToUey.  Lynn  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tomasettl,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomes.  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomlinson.  Edward  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Toran.  Isaiah.  412  ^4  7630. 
Torkelson.  Leon  A..  512-44—4026. 
Torrey.  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Townsend.  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Townsend.  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Townsley,  Emory,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Townsley,  WUllam  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Trapuzzano,  Michael  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travelstead.  Joel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Travis.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travltz.  David  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traynor,  Dennis  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treadwell,  Benjamin  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Treutler,  Christian  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Trlggs,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trimble,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tripp,  Robert  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troxclair,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trun,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuck,  WUllam  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tucker,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  James  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Lloyd  E  ,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tudor,  John  3  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TurblvlUe,  Harry  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Turk,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  James  F.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tusinskl,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuttle.  Bruce  C.  50&-54-4578. 
Twomey,  Daniel  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twomey,  Thomas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tye,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyslnger,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UUmann,  WUmer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  Bobby  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  Oary  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upshaw.  Joseph  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uptegraph,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urbach.  Keltl^  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urban,  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valro,  Vincent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentine,  Roger  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VanderwUt.  PhUlp  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandoren.  Emerson  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vandyke,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanleeuwen,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanooyen,  Johannes,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vanover,  Fairly,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanslce,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanwagenen,  George  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanwagenen.  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn,  David  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn,  Lauren  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veeder,  Robert  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vega,  Manuel  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verhaeghe.  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vermelren.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verna,  PhUlp  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vem&monti,  Leonard  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vernon,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vertenten,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlckers,  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlers,  Marlon  A..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent,  Randolph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlslnsky,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlttorla,  Andrew  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlvion.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vizi.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voellger.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogt.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volght,  Ronald  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volk.  Douglas  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vonkroslgk,  Rodney  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonsien.  Robert  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonworley,  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voth.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vycital.  Oary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WadlUigton,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Paul  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Roger  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakefield,  Harry  A.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Walen,  Darrell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WalUko,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Walker,  Cole  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Walker,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Robert  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walls,  Leonard  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walz.  Leslie  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wansack,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ward,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ward,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Neal  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warden,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warman,  Eric  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warr,  Gaylon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washburn,  Carlos  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washburn,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasla,  Vincent  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  Raymond  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waybrlght,  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wayman.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wayne,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waypa,  John.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Billy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb,  Danny  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Virgil  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster.  Dale  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster.  John  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks.  Rodney  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehrle,  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldler,  James  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Welgle,  Harold  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeUand,  John  D  ,  394-44  1446. 
Welnlg.  John  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss,  Edward  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss,  Edward  H    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welzenegger   Richfird  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Craig.  J    Jr  .  278-4O-4053. 
Welch.  Thomas  D  ,  043  34-3600. 
Welde,  John  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldon,  James  R    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weller,  Prederlk,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells,  Charles  R  .  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeUs,  David  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Michael  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh,  B!!Iv  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh,  Robert  D  .  441    42  8442. 
Welty,  Lester  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wendt,  Howard  W  ,  32<t -36-3405 
Wendt.  James  C    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wenner,  0«rfUd  M    Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weet,  Donald  E  ,  482   54-0857 
West.  John  F  .  Ill,  191    32  3833. 
West.  She.ndan  J  ,  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westenbarger,  Martin  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westerbeck,  John  W  .  522   58-6286 
Westerfleld,  Melvln  L  .  428  82-9892. 
We8terp:jm   Earl  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westover,  George  D    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weustermann.  Eisa  J    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whalen,  Joseph  E  .  387  44  5486. 
Wheeler.  Jon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'Wheeler,  Michael  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelan,  Robert  E  .  Jr    060-38^  1858. 
Whipple,  Larry  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker.  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Artiiur  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Frank  O   H    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Harry  A  .  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Homer  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  James  H,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  NeU  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whiten,  Charles  W.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltesell,  Donald  E  .  444-^2-8124. 
Whitley.  WlUiard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitman,  Charles  T  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney   R.andle  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttaker,  Loren  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlckham,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wldhalm,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wleneke,  Charles  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlesner.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlest,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wlkhelm,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllbanks,  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUber,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUder,  Lawrence  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUdermuth,  Paul  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
WUes,  Charles  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
WUey.  John,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


WUkinson,  Spencer  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUks,  PhiUlp  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUl,  Joseph  H.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUley,  Lester  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlholte,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
WlUiams,  Daniel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams.  Edward  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
wmiams,  Marlon  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams.  Roy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams.  Victor  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllamson.  MarshaU  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllnskl.  Gregory,  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlls,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUoughby,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUloz,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUmot,  James  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUmoth,  Harrington  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUmotte,  Thomas  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Stephen  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Woodrow,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Windham,  Thomas  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winge,  Gaylord  H.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngfield.   John   R  .   III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkle.  Stephen  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkler.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnnlk,  Laurence  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnstel.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlrth.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Keith  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise.  WlUlam  M.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlsecarver,  Kurt  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wttek,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Withers,  Douglas  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wittel,  Edward  P.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlttmayer,  Roger  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woelfel.  John  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wohlwend,  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Stephen  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  James  L    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  Norman  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WoUaston,  John  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Douglas  B  .  575— 16  8183. 
Wood,  Stuart,  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WoodaU,  James  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodard,   Wendell   O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooden,  Royce  G.  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods.  Gavan  D  .  366  40  5073. 
Woods.  Jerry  D  ,  557-58  9544. 
Wood  worth,  Richard   A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Woody,  WiUlam  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolard,  Lynn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WooUey,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooten,  Clyde  W.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Worden,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worden,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woronlcz,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WorraU,  Oary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton,  Jesse  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wright,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Dennis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Kenneth  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt.  John  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyman.  Stephen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wj-nlnegar,  Noble  C  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yager.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tamanaka.   Osamu   C  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarborough.  Thomas  R  ,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeakel,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoggerst,  Denis  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yohman,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Younce,  Henry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Clark"s.,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Everett  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Young,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Lee  R  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Young,  Myron  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Robert  A  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood   Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Younger.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zalace.  Stanley  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zall,  Jonathan  E    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zdradzlnskl.  Stephen  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Zebelean.  Jolin  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeglla.  Pr»nk  T..  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zehr,  Frederick  J..  Jr.,  05»-40-5610. 
Zelenskl.  Stanley  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zens.  MlcbMl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeslnger.  George  B..  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlegler.  Dennis  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ztegler,  Kenton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Eric  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Leon  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmmermann,  Raymond  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlnklevlch.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlnkus.  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zuleeg.  Ralph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zura.  Gary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAINS 

BUderback.  Carl  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne.  Robert  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Wilton  C  .  426-8»-7625. 
Clayton.  Bennle  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engler.  David  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Edward  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hockaday.  Albert  A  L  .  243-5O-4630. 
Jensen.  Harold  M  .  023-3O-3207 
Lipscomb,  WUllam  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  Joseph  C  ,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  Leary,  Nlall  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Toole,  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  Marlon  S  .  Jr  .  404-^48-3575. 
Rlza.  Bradford  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepanskt,  Donatus  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkes.  WUllam  O  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slngletary.  John  D  .  243-«0-9712. 
Sweeney.  Leo  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Arthur  3..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORJ^ 

Abrahamsen.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Appeldoorn.  Ronald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blddle,  Harold  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggs,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cable.  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
France.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GoupU.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebda.  Thomaa  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korkosz.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krelg.  Louis  T..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langs  ton.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marx.  Robert  E..  333-  38-8104. 
Nemctc,  Steven  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neudlgate.  WUllam  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oesterle.  Larry  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snell,  Gerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steegstra.  D*vUl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens.  Frederic  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summltt.  Jamea  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Uoyd  G  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Ljurry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westbrook.  Steve  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Howard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

•nOICAL    COKPS 

Abraham.  David  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  George  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  Hendrtck  1 .  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin.  John  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Robert  P  .  63»-44-7865. 
Bellas,  Richard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BoBtrom.  Stuart  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Cart  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradahaw.  Michael  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burner,  WUllam  L  .  IIT.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canon,  Dennis  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carbonneau.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coburn.  Bry  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  Cleve  B  .  259  -96-3037. 
Confer.  D«vtd  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  David  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Jeffrey  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  Ralph  W  ,  001-3O-O396. 
Dorse,  Michael  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garza,  Orlando  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Percy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollmore,  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUstrap,  Larry  C  .  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings  John  R..  816  46  6888. 
Heffroa.  Charles  H..  Jr..  S66  48  3485. 
Henderson,  Richard  A  ,  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hoekstra.  Dale  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Henry  S..  Jr.,  351-68-458X 
Klancb.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makar.  James  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquart.  Chris  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCullough.  James  A..  520-30-219S. 
McEtowell.  Russell  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moll.  Jacob  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naguwa,  Stanley  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paige,  Robert  W..  456-7O-0636. 
Ramos.  WUllam  D..  1 1 1-34-5135. 
Rlsser.  ChrUtlan  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Thomas  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roper.  Daniel  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruggles.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexson.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley.  Douglas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sostre.  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spadonl.  James  R..  314—48-5828. 
Stelnbacher.  Carl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SteUlng.  Henry  O  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton.  WUUam  V.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ToUey.  Douglas  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trevlno.  Alfredo  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waring.  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelan.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt.  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NICntSC    COBPS 

Beaudette.  Judith  H  .  229  56-6138. 
Bloemer.  Diana  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowar.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Miriam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casterllne.  ArlUke.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  VU^lnla  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham.  Harldell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DowUng.  Janice  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dube.  Allen  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Encke.  Lynda  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzhenry.  Margaret  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Jacqueline  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreenfeldt.  Elene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer.  Sara  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haan.  Maryanne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heaberlln.  Karen  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  Karen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaco.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurdelakl.  Patricia  A..  30»-44-1550. 
Lemalre.  Carol  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little.  John  Mary  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uoyd.  Florence  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marin.  Beatrlc*  M..  466-56  2773. 
McHale.  Suaan  M  .  134-38^743. 
Mlnterferlng.  Oeorgann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Terry  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otto.  Pauline  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phllbrlck.  Gloria  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ravella.  Patricia  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held.  Jean  M.  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Charlotte  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruble.  Craig  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sampsell.  Dorothy  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saulsberry.  AUen  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder.  Unda.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splvey.  ChrUtlne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurmer.  Sandra  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toole.  Susan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valda.  Charles  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  JIU  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walstra.  Judith  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waterman.  Mary  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wight.  Wendei  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUcox.  Carolyn  E..  803  5O-3360. 
Zlmmer.  Errln  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MXSIC4L  seXVICE  CORPS 

Aastfl.  Albert  R..  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ansmua.  Duane  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brank.  Hence  P..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casto.  Gradan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham.  Terence  T  .  III.  552-68-M17. 
Degroot.  Edward  B  .  HI.  675-4O-0472. 
Downing.  Dennis  R  .  643-SO-1318. 
English.  Manuel  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erwln.  James  L  .  284  40-1847. 
Farrow,  James  O  .  416  58-8716. 


OrUfin.  Arland  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez,  Ivan  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoch,  Francis  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  Hal  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugglns,  William  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurt.  Eric  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenschaft.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Donald  E  .  Jr  .  324-38-01 18. 
Loftus.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott.  Larry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackle.  Kenneth  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma.vu.  BUly  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGough.  Richard  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKown.  James  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montero.  Lloyd  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  Edward  C  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muehlberger,  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murrell,  Warren  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orsak.  Peter  M..  450-76  2664. 
Ortmann,  Fred  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pees.  Richard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettlgrew.  Alan  G  ,  Jr.,  223  58-2130. 
Powell,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  WUllam  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shermer.  Robert  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry.  Wayne  G  .  033-24  8273. 
Thompson,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toebbe.  Nelson  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turk.  Herbert  A  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vago.  Frederick  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlgnes.  Bert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vocks.  Joseph  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzler.  Harry  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlblltzhouser.  Kenneth  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zajac.  John  J..  019-32  6078. 

VrrERIMART    COBPS 

Bekaert.  Denis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartledge.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbold.  John  R..  460-74  1088. 
Lawer.  Daniel  R..  638  44  4469. 
Long,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner,  Judson  C.  Jr..  228  62-9846. 
Rankin.  James  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somers.  Rick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMOICAL    SCtXNcn   COCPS 

Aycock.  Arthnr  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bargren.  Gerald  L  K..  334-28  7842. 

Baughman.  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benllne.  Terry  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell.  Donald  H..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cl8.slk.  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallagher.  Prank  P  .  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett.  Hershel  A  .  57S-60-S607. 

Hablltzel.  Thomas  L  .  623-52  9227. 

Harris.  Ronald  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawks.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kolstlnen.  Darrel  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclntyre.  Thomas  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meldrum.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moran.  Jeanne  R  ,  404  92-3379. 

Naugle.  Dennis  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Padallno.  Joseph  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plerson.  Wayne  P  .  485-44  3744. 

Rosato.  Louto  W  .  Jr  .  010  34-0743 

Rossi.  NunBlo  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Reglna  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Snedecor.  Susan  A  ,  645  66  3442. 

Stec.  Paul  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swede.  Benjamin  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Underwood.  Prances  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams.  Earl  R..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams.  Jerry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zellers.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  followlng-najned  Air  Force  officers  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  In  the  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211, 
title  10.  United  States  Code 

LINE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
McCuakey,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieuterutnt  colonel 
Duquette,  Norman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major 
Bryan.  WUllam  L..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coppock,  Edward  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

To  be  captain  (dental) 

Rodriguez.  Roland  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant  (dental) 

Hlnkle.  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mann.  Joseph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ridge,  Fred  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated,  and  with  date  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

To   be  captain    (judge   advocate) 

Cawood,  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  8376  and  593.  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

IJNE    OP    THE    AIR    PORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Bagley.  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland,  H.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Abbott.  Joseph  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandau,  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dallenbach,  Donald  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmonds,  Louis  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keck.  Roy  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koblec.  Alexander  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koshak.  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft.  Howard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson.  Robert  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottea,  Marlon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Souers,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theodorou,  Ted  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VoUenwelder.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Perez.  Richard  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

CooUdge,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NTTRSE    CORPS 

Linn.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peck,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  person  for  appointment  as 
a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  In  the  grade  In- 
dicated (Line  of  the  Air  Force),  under  the 
provlBlous  of  sections  593  and  1211,  Title  10, 
States  Code. 

To  be  colonel 

SpeU,  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  In  the  grade  indi- 
cated (Line  of  the  Air  Force),  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  693  and  1211,  Title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Caton.  Chester  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (Nurse  Corps),  In 
the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  593  and  1211.  Title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  as  a  Nurse 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8067,  Title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
BulUs,  HUdegarde  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
temporary    officer    In    the    U8AF    (Medical 


Corps),  In  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8444  and  8447,  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion as  a  Medical  Officer  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  Title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Snyder,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (Medical  Corps), 
In  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  593,  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  as  a  Medical  Offi- 
cer under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
Title  10,  United  States  Code. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Schultz,  Morris  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3305: 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Abt,  Frederick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Prltchard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUten,  Jamie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alford,  Emanuel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUbee.  Howard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Boyde,  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allison,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andreen,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ankley.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Astarlta,  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballou,  De  Forrest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balmer,  Jesmond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  Thomas  r.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barlow,  Raymon  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry.  Clarence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battreall.  Ravmond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baugh,  Russell  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumann,  Lewis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchamp.  Darwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckett,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Clyde  B.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Karl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentley,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berens,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berres,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blvens.  Courtland  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJostad.  Louis  B.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolsvert,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bounds,  Marcellus  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyes,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyle,  Garrison  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  Germain  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bracey,  Spencer  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley,  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bratton,  Joseph  K    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braunsteln,  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brock,  Luther  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brockmyer,  Jsones  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Latham  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckingham,  Clay  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bulawsky,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bull,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bunch,  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bundy,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burks.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Busbey,  Arthur  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bush.  Francis  J  ,  1 19-03-9058. 

CaUanan.  John  A  .  135  22-4413 

Campbell,  James  G  ,  547  34-7416. 

Carlson,  Robert  E  .  47*5-18-0532 

Carper.  WlUlam  C    236-62  -0254. 

Carr.  John  L..  193-12  4585 

Carroll.  George  F,  403  22  3404 

Chamberlain.  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chandler.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chrlstensen,  Hal  S.,  528-20  7322. 

Clarke.  Prank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CUuedinst,  Clinton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Coghlan.  James  J.,  410-64-15H, 
Cohn,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Grady  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connell,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Judson  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corcoran,  Edward  F.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordova.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cory,  Rennle  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costa.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covell,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Cleatus,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crooks,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouchet,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CroweU,  Steven  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crozler,  Ted  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culpepper,  Vernon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decorrevont,  Leon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deflorl,  Victor  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devan,  Vernon  C,  19&-78-6131. 
Dews.  Hampton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlbreU,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckerson,  Harvey  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  Dean  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  Hlllman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlgennaro.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlttamore,  Rex  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Ralph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Druener,  Hanz  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durant,  BUly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
East,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  August  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson,  Duane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English.  Allan  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erbe,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ParweU,  Farls  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fatum.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Lloyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner,  Oscar  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felr.  PhUip  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fllbln,  Edward  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FloreUl,  Michael  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flagg,  Austin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forrest,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler,  Ernest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Belvln  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller.  Marvin  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oardlner.  WUUam  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Frank  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Kenneth  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ghormley.  Thomas  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Joseph  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GiUesple.  Berkeley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glunn,  Franklin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gober,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gojsza,  WUllam  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomez,  Vlvlno,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  WUllam  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Grammer,  WUllam  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grav,  John  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Charles  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Maurice  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Vernon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Harry  A.,  1 13-18-4835. 
Haden,  Clinton  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  Alfred  B    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halgren,  Spencer  V  ,  529  14-2897. 
Hall,  Reginald  W  .  091-14  8163. 
Hall,  Rupert  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammerqulst   Robert   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammes.  Norman  W    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammonds.  Eugene  402  24   1314 
Hanks.  Clinton  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  Benjamin  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Oscar  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havef   Etonald  R    Sr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hayes.  John  Q..  01»-2O-7852. 
Hayes.  Joeeph  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Michael  D  .  354-ie-1804. 
Helden,  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helker.  Albert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendry.  James  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckey.  PenneU  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  Robert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoch.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodes.  John  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffmaster.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt.  Paul  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoweU.  Martin  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyt.  Lawrence  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff  Douglas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hynes,  Joseph  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irish.  Wilfred  E  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  ,  W  Hugh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Clinton  K..  429-4O-2021. 
Jones.  William  A  .  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judd.  James  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaplan.  Phillip.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kellh.  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  WlHIsm  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Key.  Milton  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kllpatrlck.  Paul  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Edward  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  John  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Justice  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kingston.  Joseph  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kingston.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnne.  Harold  C  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klsllng.  Richard  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaapp.  Theron  W  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KnlplLng.  L««U  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konopnlckl.  Emll  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kosekl.  Reginald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krug.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurtz,  Maurice  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamar.  Klrby.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamason.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lamp,  Russell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lampros,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Vincent  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laporte.  Artbur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson.  Gale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham.  WUUrd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauer.  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawlor.  Tbomaa  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lay.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legro.  WUllam  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leister.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LetelUer.  Carroll,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Addison  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpplncott,  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lltle.  Robert  P..  Jr  .  Itf2- 18-0893. 
Lombard.  Harold  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lombardl.  Arthur  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Charlea  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Homer  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowrey.  WlUla  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lynch,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mace.  John  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madison.  John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magglo.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahan.  John  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marley,  John  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathern.  Loula  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maughan,  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurer.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mautz,  Wajma  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAleer,  John  J.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe.  Jerome  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConaghy,  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCray.  James  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOLnnls.  Charles  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•McOxirk.   Jack    B..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre.  Kenneth  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeown,  WUllam  L..XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMabon.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meek.  CarroU  S,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melner,  Sinclair  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith,  John  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz.  Clarence  E  .  234-34-  620O 
Metzger  J  .  Hayes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mlddleton.  Harry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUe^  Edwin  R..  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Herman  J..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Wyatt  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan.  Lawrence  P.,  023-14—4995. 
Monyhan.  William  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Howard  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  WUllam  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moran.  Clayton  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Davis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  Karl  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moaes.  Thomas  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muckerman,  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullens.  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Murphey,  Jame«  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Edward  L..  Jr..  442-30-617^. 
Murphy,  Eugene  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Meredith  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Paul  J  B  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nell.  James  M  ,  &02-12-9825. 
Nelson.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nielsen,  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlkas.  Nick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noce.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordln,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  John  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donnell.  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogden,  Lawrence  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
dentine,  Charles  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oslck.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park.  Bertram  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate.  Henry  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulson.  Norman  W..  480- 20-6994. 
Pelxotto,  RoUnd  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendergra.ss.  Alva  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Hartwln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  WUllam  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pink.  JackT..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnney.  Harold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poll  In.  George  A..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post.  Sterling  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Richard  L..  560- 38-8517. 
Powell.  Roger  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers.  Louis  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prather.  Lewis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rank,  WUllam  A..  53»-18-4298. 
Reade.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renlck,  Roderick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Clifford  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle.  Hugh  H..  239-28-8o77. 
Ring.  Alfred  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ring.  Kenneth  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Ernest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoUler.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosner,  Albert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Marlon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe.  Gordon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubin,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell.  David  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sadler.  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmalzel.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schulz.  Gerhard;  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher,  David  J  .  340-30-41 17, 
Sohungel,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebastian,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sedlacek.  Leroy  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe.  Melvln  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slngletary,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Duane  H  .  037  26-0735. 
Smith,  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soucek.  Leo  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spltler,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stauffer.  Joseph  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stedham.  Dan  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Rome  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Richard  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steward.  Cleveland.  318-40  4462. 
Stockton.  Tljomas  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  R  E  .  249  34-4513. 
Stone.  Warren  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Strohecker.  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Struthers.  James  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slukhart,  George  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnt.  Lee  E  .  081-^2-6361. 
Swett.  Trevor  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bynunes.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Templeman.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thayer,  George  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlce,  Raphael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmerberg,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torgerscn.  Thorveld,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend.  Harry  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Towiisley.  Edwin  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuberty,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Edward  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Turner,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tyler.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyree.  Louis  A..  233-36-1 194. 
Unger.  Oulnn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crrutla.  Carlos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vail,  WlUlam  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn.  BUly  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veazey,  Ell  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vollmer,  John  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Matt  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Aaron  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Bruce  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WalUs.  Vernon  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  John  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watllng.  Edward  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waugh,  WlUlam  L.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Weber.  WUllam  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weddle.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsslnger.  Jack  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelan.  Raymond  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelan.  WUllam  J.,  278-12  0266. 
Whltneld,  Patrick,  231-26  5868. 
Whlttemore.  Kenneth,  442  18-5106. 
Will.  Clentent  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlelt,  Curtis  L..  251  22-2816. 
WUllams.  Murray  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllamson.  Dan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wing.  Rex  D  ,  331-22  2636. 
Wolfe,  Walter  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Marlon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodleyhan,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wren,  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  BUly  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tellman,  Edward  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yerkes.  Charles  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Younger.  Ralph  K..  238^22-8165. 
Youngren,  Arthur  W.,  330-34  6803. 

CHAPUktN    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Brady,  Lawrence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glynn.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchlns,  Gordon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ketchersld.  Corbln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leblanc.  Paul  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowan.  Joseph  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Parker  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
V    Wakefield.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  Francis  X  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Walter.  Louie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMEN'S    ARMY    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
HIU.  Georgia  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OENTAI.   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Alderson,  Thomas  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Alexander.  WUllam.  167-22  2529. 
Andrews.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Jay  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Leslie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Samuel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Duncan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomp-son,  Calvin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  James  P.,  721-10-011 1. 
Williams.  Lloyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  he  colonel 
Akers.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aultman.  Mlms  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Baker,  Floyd  W  ,  615-1&-8923. 
Baugh,  Joseph  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berbary,  Maurice  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad.  Marcel  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlxon,  Leon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnelly,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Flchtner,  John  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  August  A.,  122  09-4660. 
Hnycke.  Edward  J.,  512-24  0763. 
Jones,  Quitman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leltnaker,  Prank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPadden,  Archibald.  031-3O-0644. 
Nelmes,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Joseph  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapmund,  Garrison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shamburek.  Roland  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffler.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Guthrie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Allen,  Edward  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaghan,  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eveland.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugglns,  Lewis  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Marshall,  Paul  S,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McArthur,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMartln.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Packo,  Andrew,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkinson,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pezzulll.  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Allan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  DaUas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT  »)^ED1CAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Treash,  Eileen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINART  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Benson.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Heyward  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fountain.  Edmund  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Prazler,  Doris  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jablunovsky,  Anne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plshak,  Irene  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramirez,  Rosa  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
tbe  provisions  of  Pnbllc  Law  93-129: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
SuszynskI,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Alexander,  Lawrence,  227-48  7628. 
AngrlU.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayerdl.  Evalt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babu,  Sankaran  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baezamuniz,  Carlos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  John  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balson.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barja,  Roberto  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beltran.  Normandy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berger,  Wlnfrled  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergstrom.  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaock,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boocla.  Joseph  A..  061-32-^064. 
Bost,  Frederic  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  lUomiis  K  ,  726  07-7846. 
Brunner,  John  H  ,  489  44-1190, 
Burger,  Leslie  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Luclen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bustoe    Osvaldo   O.^H  44    1893. 
Camp.  Ni^rmnn  M    aw  fiO-8952. 
Carpenter  Randall   308  3B  (ifiofl 
Cataazaro.  Phunp  i.=)7  3(\  ,'>7n) 
Chandraseka^a:     A:  k   5.14  48  54.30. 
Clemmer,  Terry  I'  ,  538  32  eyae. 
Cohen,  Howard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Coldewey,  Johann  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cecils,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coppln,  Thomas  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Jack  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crtetmi,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuartas.  Francisco,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Harry  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Juan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devillez,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dresner,  Martin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duwe,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faller,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedde.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flandermeyer,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeland,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funedrburk,  Marshal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Davis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gayle,  WUllam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  Layne  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlannelU.  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlustolisI,  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glancy.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass.  BUly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldberg.  Bertram.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  AUred  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenberg,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grobe,  Macy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gurwltt,  Lester  J.,  087  30-6298. 
Harden,  Lewis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley,  Raymond  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henley,  Loren  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Holmberg,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hunt,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutto,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iniray,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobeon,  Severt  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnson,  D&riel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  DavM  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judy  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlnhki   Mitchell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kariiev   David  H    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kat7..  Nonnan  N     274   50-4306. 
Klesel,  Tonu  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kltchlngs,  Oien   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koval,  Norman  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KreUensteln.  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kushner,  Floyd  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuiiiak,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lara,  Tirso  G.,  223-7+^685. 
Larson,  Arthur  W  .  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Frank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,YonHee    193  40-6828. 
Leslie,  James  R    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndenbaum,  Barrie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lively,  Edmund  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden,  Reginald  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  PatU,  04e-,30-4426. 
Marcolesco  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Carroli  M  ,  556  52-7218. 
Martin,  George  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Master,  Praiiklm  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccarty,  Garland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Allan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMcekln,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBae,  Wilun  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McVay.  Mary  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menebes.  Armro,  359-46    1280. 
Merchant,  Michael  G    529   54   S.'^gS. 
Wf'-f!istein.  (jeraid,  i8=    -^   4.i:L., 
Meyer,  Wayne  W  .  4i>*j  4  4   7673. 
Michelin,  Roberi  E  ,  875  36-4192. 
Mltchen    n.sr.fs  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Modareili,  Robert  O.,  146  32-5861, 
Mukerjee,  Mai.ju  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Thonmfi  M  ,  113  30-6176, 
Nau.  Richard  C  ,  525-90  2777, 
Neeley,  George  R    553  46-8095. 
Nleto,  Carlos  H    036  34  2230. 
Nunes,  Geoffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olgln,  Howard  A  ,  008  30  2685. 
Oregan,  Thomas  J    478  52  8301, 
Pardl,  Llvlo  F..  05a  34   . ." '  - 

Palmer.  Jiihn  R.  249  66   ■  :.5' 
Penney,  Larry  L  .  609  34  2520. 
Perllss,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Perloff,  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell,  James  B..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Provost,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quash,  Joseph  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  PhUlp  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roggln.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roaer,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sahnl,  Pritam  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sasada,  Allan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Savlano,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sayers,  Ronny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seaman,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Segal,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selfert,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shorb,  Stanley  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slmone,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slraa,  Andreas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sobol,  Samuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Soderdahl,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steudel,  Wolfgang  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stutz,  Prledrlch,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swan,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tiffany,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todd,  Warren  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Traynham,  John  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tremaine,  Myron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Urlbe,  Jorge  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walk,  Louis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weiss,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welssman,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wllmore,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wong,  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Crelghton  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wulf,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wyrlck,  Walter  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Sherwood  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yourcbek,  Walter  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Zajtchuk,  Joan  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zwerllng,  Louis  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299. 


PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Colson,  James  B.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapp,  Max  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeWcese,  Thoma.s  P    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estep,  Glenn  R  .  186  22-4076. 
Honma,  Douglas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchlns.  Alvln  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kostoff.  Peter  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Beverly  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Math  las,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  major 

Banks,  Dallas  C    Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boucher,  Artbur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chucala,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crlsmon,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Felder.  Ned  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallu.  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hambric,  John  L  .  545  -44-3229. 

Johnston,  Jame.s  D    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kirn,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murja,  MUan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Roosevelt ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shugart,  Henry  G  ,  256-i8-776i. 

Webber,  Paul  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Weemlng.Oito   139-28   2547 

West,  Brownie  D,  4:8  48  8466 

Zebarth.  R.">Rer  L  .  5C:<  44-4244 

The  loUcwmg-naniert  officers  tor  promo- 
tion in  the  RttiJar  .Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provu,ion.  of  title  10, 
United  States  C<xle,  sec::..:.,-;  3284  and  3298 

AT.MT     PEOV'   ZUjn    LIST 

To   be   first   heutcnun: 

Durham,  Will  lam  L.,  400-70-41 15. 
HUburn    Donald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Louis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Miller.  Don&Id  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murray.  Roy  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stelner.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tlemey.  Thomas  P..  4S4-««-a313 

Winter.  PelU  D..  401-68-«3»9 
In  th«  Navt 

The  foUowlng-named  (Na%-al  Beserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
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Rodney  J.  Allen 
Joseph  R.  AmF>olo 
Thomas  W  Bailey 
Martin  J  Black 
Ricardo  A.  Cuaderes 
Prank  A.  Denap 
Francis  S.  Dennis  III 
George  R.  English 
Dennis  C.  Glbbs 
Chris  E.  Green 
William  S  Hackett 
John  A.  Hedln 
Lexle  L.  Helms 
Harold  S  Holley 


Wllltam  F.  McHie 
Stephen  C.  Maurer 
WtUlam  J.  Meyer  II 
Robert  A.  Mobley.  Jr. 
Oray  D.  Morrison  ni 
Don  P.  Oubre 
Francis  W.  Regan 
Norman  E.  Ross 
Paul  H.  Shaw 
George  D.  Smith 
Stephen  C.  Smith 
Joaathan  J.  Staehllng 
Robert  B.  Stephenson 
James  R  Stoorza 
Thomas  B.  Holmes.  Jr  Ronald  Tafoya 
James  D  Hugglns  John  M  Tntum.  Jr 

Edward  J.  Kaczka.  Jr     James  C.  Tnipp 
Gregory  T.  Kendle         Raymond  K.  Welmer 

The  following -named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers) to  b«  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Andrew  F.  Bobroff  Bruce  S.  Janelc 

Steven  O.  Graff  Courtney  C.  Lamb 

Ronald  D.  Jackson 

Billy  N.  Orlffln  (Naval  Reserve  Officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qvialihca- 
tlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

James  R.  Lash  (Naval  Reserve  Officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy.  In  lieu  of  permanent  lieu- 
tenant commander  as  previously  nominated 
and  confirmed  to  correct  grade. 

Gordon  J  Weir.  Jr..  U.3.  Navy  Officer,  to 
be  a  temporary  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  US.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

John  F.  Clymer.  U.S.  Navy  Officer,  to  be  a 
permanent  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following- named  Chief  Warrant  Offi- 
cers to  be  lleutenanu  (Junior  grade)  in  the 
Navy.  Limited  Duty,  for  temp)orary  service 
in  the  classification  Indicated  and  as  perma- 
nent warrant  officers  and  or  permanent  and 
temporary  warrant  officers  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

8T7PFLT    COaPS 

Theodore  L.  Smith  Ramon  J  Slmoneaux 

Roaendo  T.  Santonll  Ormond  L.  Fortler 

Jamie  R.  Cannon  Dennis  8.  Curry 

Spencer  F  Link  Howard  J   Anderson 

CTVIL    ENGINKXX 

John  Shank 

DECK 

Robert  J  Ventgen         Warren  B.  Robinson 
Andrew  L  Glover  Charles  E.  Decker 

Thomas  O  Pickens       Wolfgang  W. 


Knueppel 
James  O   Wiggins 
WUtlam  T  Bassett 


Lawrence  E.  SoUk 
Harold  D.  Henderson 
Louis  M.  Bomo,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Burgess 

OratATtONS 

Ronald  P.  Bence  John  J.  Sciuto 

Jimmy  W.  Demarco       Kenneth  R.  Mitchell 

OaONANCC 

Raymond  C   Bagley  Ronald  W.  Laughland 

Edward  K.  Hicks  Frederick  C 
Mlnoru  M.  Yoneda  Langenohl 

Steve  J.  Coupland  Kaunetb  R.  Martla 


Richard  H.  James 
Gregory  F.  Dllick 
Loren  L.  O'Neal 
Jack  L   Ruth 
Gerald  T.  Hammerle 
Anthony  F.  Froemel 
Bruce  A.  Gustln,  III 
Theodore  Barber.  Jr 


William  E.  Becker 
Russell  L.  Rhine 
Howard  N.  Paulsen 
Gary  D.  McBrayer 
Thomas  E.  Shipley 
Ronald  A.  Stegeman 
Ronald  O  Fox 
Don  R.  Vaden 


EXPLOSrVE    ORDNANCE    DISPOSAL 

David  P  Porter  Joe  N.  Mares 

James  V.  Smallwood      Benjamin  W.  Rand 

AOMINtSTSATION 


Amando  S  Salinas 
James  E.  Kale 
Roger  L   Hull 
James  F  Parks 
James  H.  Stewart 
Gary  W.  Evarts 
Richard  E  Landlck. 

Jr. 
Milton  L.  Pease 


Thomas  L.  Fehrs 
Dan  E  Nice,  Jr. 
Brian  M.  Deneen 
Charles  R.  Combs 
Leroy  E.  Sheehan 
John  D.  Martin 
James  C.  Poffinbarger. 

Jr. 
Comer  L  WllUatns 


DATA    PROCESSING 


Gary  P.  Priolo 
Stelio  Q.  Thompson 
Robert  W.  Buchanan 
Neil  W  Lundby 
Daniel  P.  Burns 
Daniel  T.  Hartfield 


William  A. 

Shamburger 
Bernard  T  Jackson 
Thomas  D.  Hunter 
Duke  D.  Allen 
James  V.  Lancharlc 


Jr. 


BAKOMASm 

John  R.  Bledsoe 
William  O.  BrltUin. 
r. 
Raymond  A.  Asclone 

KNCINEXXING 


Earl  J.  Price 
Jack  W.  Cousins 
Thomas  F.  Joyner 
Paul  O.  Lovejoy 
Calvin  E  Hubbard 
WUllam  A  Bates.  Jr 
Rudy  F.  Marshall 
Lee  A.  Dickson 
David  G  Huff 
Erlck  T  Chrlstensen 


Charles  R.  Laporte 
Paul  N.  Johnson 
Frederick  P.  Mone 
John  A.  Boyar 
Dennis  J.  Crooks 
Kurt  J.  Zetsch 
Harold  R  Beck 
William  G.  Earnest 
Jay  D.  Lose,  Sr. 
James  E.  Holzworth 


Kenneth  B.  Altman,  Jr  Robert  T   Hudgens 
Donald  C.  Dukes  Frank  H.  White.  Jr. 

Michael  H.  Taveres        Richard  W.  CollUxa 


Paul  R    Abretskl 
Charles  E.  Carroll 
James  W.  Johnson 
Laverne  Joeey 
James  W.  McCoUum 


HUIX 

Arthur  E.  AUum 
James  A.  Talley,  Jr. 
George  8.  Cralgle,  Jr. 
Frederick  A.  Bolton 


KLXCTKICIAN 


Henry  A.  Van  Nesis 
Floyd  McManus 
Thomas  J.  Godfrey 
Robert  L.  Sweeney 
Edward  L.  Miller 


Bill  E.  Beer 
Donald  R.  Moore 
Pedro  O.  Leal 
Donald  J.  MacDonald 


Jerome  H.  Avenson 
Paul  P.  Knaplk,  Jr. 
Davey  S.  Chapman 
Harold  L.  Ray 
Abraham  R.  Stowe 
Terrell  L.  Ounn 
William  H.  Marsh 
Lloyd  E   Krueger 
John  F.  Tarantino 


ELEcraoNics 

Arizona  W  Barnhlll 
Jsimes  R.  Seaman 
Alvln  J.  Sontag 
Donald  R.  Young 
Robert  F.  Hawkins 
Lloyd  D.  Brownhlll 
Gary  E  McDowell 
Thomas  W  Roper 
Gerald  R  Valade 


Kenneth  A.  McGowan  Charles  R  Walker 


Larry  D  Beardin 
Thomas  A.  Sanders 
Robert  L  Porter 
Walter  P.  Parsons 
Jerry  O.  Hyatt 
Richard  T.  Vannoy  IT 
Gerald  N  Stlmpeon 
Robert  E  Fleming 
Thomas  E.  Reeves 
George  N  Ruybal 
Steven  W.  Kucker 


Robert  Wollam 
Robert  A  Keesllng 
John  J.  Pfadenbauer, 

Jr. 
Larry  O  Peay 
George  B  Williams 
WUllam  H  Axelrod 
Kenneth  R.  Schroeder 
Thomas  G.  Hudson 
Herbert  F.  Wise 


CmTPTOLOCT 

Jack  Lutes  Gary  L.  Fltzhugh 

Robert  A.  Neal  Edward  M  Ozeboskl 

Michael  G.  Orlekoski  Gilbert  J.  Moore 
Thomas  F.  McAvlnla 


COMMTTNICATIONS 


Kurt  R.  Hahn 
Kenneth  E.  Montoya 
Bruce  L.  Urben 
Dante  R.  Manclnl 
John  F.  Smith 
Richard  A.  Mercy 
James  T.  Gaffrey 
James  E.  Robinson 
Richard  B.  Fahner 
George  T.  Goforth 
Walter  G.  Wetmore 
Charles  C.  Plnley 
Milton  P.  Campo 

OPZaATIONS 


Frank  R  Spatt 
Joseph  A.  Dragone.  Jr 
Frank  C  Sutton 
Montle  R.  Green 
Frank  W.  Howard 
William  K  Holcomb 
Jerry  R.  Power 
Melvin  L.  Dossey 
John  E.  WUey 
Jack  Richards,  Jr. 
Robert  O.  Gravely 
Kenneth  R. 
McDermott 

AVIATIONS 

David  S.  Deese 
Carlton  D.  Lambert 
Preston  L.  Jones 

AVIATION    CONTSOL 

Lawrence  E.  Hurley 
Jimmy  R.  Calhoun 

Aim  INTELLIGENCE 

Kenneth  H  Wood 
Cletius  D.  Knight 

PHOTOCmAPHT 

Danny  G.  Busch 
Thomas  P.  Hartsock 
William  F.  Bacon 

METEOROLOCT 

Joe  E.  McKlnzle 
Bruce  F.  Dewald 
Paul  R.  Johnson,  Jr. 

AVIATION   ORDNANCE 

Harry  L.  Lovett  Robert  L.  Robinson 

Don  F.  Brown 
Tommy  A.  Brown 
Merrill  A.  Dalton 


Warren  G.  Seal 
Ralph  G.  Spangler 


AVIONICS 


James  R.  Haworth  Burton  P.  Eckler.  Jr. 

Laymor  B.  Roberts.  Jr   Russell  W.  Combs 


Larry  A.  Gebbie 
Richard  C.  Delong 
Gerald  H.  Steverson 
Buddy  W.  Spears 
Bruce  L.  Hawk 


Harry  J.  Gordon 
George  B.  Fleet 
Bert  U  Coffman 
Thomas  E.  Mollanen 


AVIATION    ANTISUBMARINE    WARFAHE 

Raymond  M.  Curry 
Charles  K.  McCoy 

AVIATION    MAINTENANCE 


Donald  D.  Beck 
Charles  W.  Mott 
Frank  E.  Roach,  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Anderson 
James  W.  Wood 
Joel  D.  Lovltt 
WUlUm  M.  Petty 
BiUle  J.  Pierce 


Edward  C.  Griggs 
Howard  P.  Smith 
Gerald  J.  Giustl 
Harold  B.  Kilmer.  Jr. 
Dennis  D.  Tegethoff 
Alvln  E.  Dean 
Thomas  E.  Jacobs 
Ross  B.  Othus 
Sherman  L.  Mldboe 

Donald  E.  Petersen.  U.S.  Navy  retired  of- 
ficer, to  be  reappointed  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list  as  a  permanent  lieu- 
tenant commander  and  a  temporary  com- 
mander in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Philippe  A.  Jacques  (Navy  Reserve  Offi- 
cers" Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  per- 
manent ensign  in  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Steven  A.  Balch,  U.S.  Navy  Officer,  to  be  a 
temporary  commander  in  the  Medical  Corps 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-4.  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Hardin.  Blllle  Ross 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-3.  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Acre,  Clifton  Harold 

Adams.  George  Manley 

Adams,  James  Leo 
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Ahlers,  Norbert  Anthony 
Anderson,  Charles  Edward 
Anderson.  Merlin  Francis 
Arion.  Ellsworth  Eugene 
Arnold  Arlen  Elmo 
Ashlock,  Edward  Lee 
Atchley.  Andrew  Thomas 
Bailey,  Robert  Chalmers 
Banister,  Robert  Lee 
Barber,  James  Walter 
Barger,  WUllam  Ray 
Barhlte.  Robert  Eugene 
Barnes,  Sam  Motley 
Barnett,  Francis  Eugene 
Beabout,  Robert  Franklin 
Beagle.  Charles  Blaine 
Beaver.  Ira  Howard 
Beck.  Allen  Earl 
Becker.  Raymond  Herbert 
Beebee,  Douglass  Ramon 
Black,  James  Douglas 
Blake.  Joseph  Albert.  Jr. 
Bliss,  Albert  McChesncy 
Board,  George  Robert 
Boon,  John  Edward 
Boor,  Leo  John 
Boorom,  Robert  Francis 
Brackett,  John  Woodburry 
Brasil,  Robert  Frank. 
Bratsch,  Roger  Donley  John 
Brown,  Leonard  Harrison,  Jr. 
Bryden,  Kenneth  Chester 
Bunch.  Duane  WUton 
Byrd.  Alwyn  Millard 
Campbell.  James  Thomas 
Carlson,  Robert  Stanley 
Carlton.  Norman  Lee 
Carter,  Arthur  Edward 
Carter.  Harry  McClaln 
Carter,  John  George 
Catron.  John  Graoy 
Chavez.  Anpelo  Enrique 
Chenoweth.  Charles  Everett 
Chemegie,  Michael  Alexander 
ClouUer,  Lawrence  Paul.  Jr. 
Coats,  Daniel  Michael 
Comeau,  Thomas  Anthony 
Coons,  Bard  See 
Cooper,  James  Oliver 
Courtney,  Walter  Edward 
Curry,  Samuel  Grayson,  II 
DftUman,  Roger  Anthony,  Sr. 
Daughton.  Gary  lee 
Davis,  Robert  Lee 
Deffenbaugh,  Dale  Chester 
Detwller,  Donald  Vernon 
Deutsch.  Joseph  King 
DiU.  Mytnor  Alan 
Dlonne.  Roger  WiUiam 
Dix,  Richard  Jack 
Ducliesneau,  Robert  Edward 
Duke,  Arnold  Lowell 
Duke,  Clinton  Harri-son.  Jr. 
Duren.  James  Richard 
Edwards.  Raymond  Lewis 
El  kins.  Franklin  Delano 
Enevoldsen,  Jack 
Knt;lel)ret*oii,  Ronald  Karl 
t:i>.-inuiifer.  Oerald  David 
t.'  I  ajoda.  Riiben 
I- A  J.  I  ttt,  Peter  Formanek 
Fischer,  Henry  Arnold 
Fisher,  John  Straw 
Flahlff,  Daniel  Edward 
Prantz,  James  Arthur 
Frlal.  Ernesto  FabUlon 
Fulgham,  Caleb  Richard 
Fuller,  EmU  Andrew 
('■ardlner,  John  Peter 
fsarretf    Charles  Edward 
(,H'!T    Harry  Stewart,  Jr. 


Gelsomlno,  Michael  Joseph 
Gepford,  Richard  Donald 
Germany,  Charles  Joseph 
GUlesple,  Lindsay  Moore 
Glover,  Thomas  James 
Goode.  Eugene  Francis 
Goodrum,  Daniel  Joseph 
Graham,  Dennis  Lorlng 
Greer,  James  Nelson 
Green.  Marlon  Wendell 
Grigsby,  Leon  Thomas 
Haaf ,  Joseph  Bernard 
Hagenbruch,  Robert  Henry 
Hambley,  James  Gilbert 
Hamilton,  Jerry  AUen 
Hand,  John  Milton 
Harper,  James  Edward 
Harris,  Donald  Edward 
Harris,  Bobby  Lynn 
Hartman.  David  Lee 
Hawtln,  E>avld  Ray 
Heldecker,  WUllam  August 
Hendricks.  Jerry  Franklin 
Hennegan,  Dennis  Stephen 
Henry,  Joseph  Edward 

Hlght,  Harvey  Bea 

Hilton,  John  Pranks,  Jr. 
Hlnson,  WUllam  Phillip 
Holden,  Hugh  Frederick 

Holder,  J.  D. 

HoUiday,  Donald  Alnsley 

Holzendorf,  William  Frank 

Horsfall,  William  Edward 

Howard,  John  David 

Howell,  Robert  Dale,  Sr. 

Hubbard,  William  Vanoy 

Hubert,  David  Leroy 

Hudson,  James  E. 

Hughes,  James 

Irbv.  Eldon  Elmore 

Jeffries,  William  Pettlt,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Clara  Belle 

Johnstone,  Robert  James 

Kay,  Raymond  Brwln 

Kearns,  Thomas  Owen 

Keith,  Donald  Rae 

Keith,  WUllam  Brett,  Jr. 

Krygler.  Thomas  Joseph 

Kuzel,  Norman  Em  11 

Kyser,  Harold  Harlon 

Larson.  Marvin  Leigh 

Lawson,  Carroll  Lavon 

Little.  David  Joe 

Long.  Thomas  Pressly 

Lord,  Don 

Loeli,  Gerald  Grant 

Lovett,  Cecil  W.,  Jr. 

Lowe,  Michael  Baxter 

Ix>we.  Walter  Robert 

Malmlx^rg    Charles  Leroy 

Mareiibach,  Harry  Alfred 

Marino,  Raffaele 

Matthews,  BUIle  Joe 

Matthews,  Dale  McNeil 

May,  Harlin  Conrad 

McGee,  James  Murry 

McGowan,  Eugene  Edward 

McKlnzie,  Joe  Edward 

McLean,   Angus   La\ighton,   Jr. 

McMaster,  Timothy  Richard 

McNutt,  Jerry  Wayne 

Mercer,  Laurice  Wayne 

Meuchel,  Frank  Tony 

Mlddlebroc*s.  Robert  Durwood 

MUler,  Kenneth  Ray 

Miller,  Ronald  Lee 

Morales,  Vicente 

Morris,  Phillip  Gall 

Morris,  Robert  Allen 

Mundy,  WUllam  Edward 


Nicholson.  Gerald  Norman 
Nltschke,  Karl  WUllam 
NJaa,  John  Roger 
Noltn,  Robert 
Nyman,  Keith  Oscar 
Oehler,  James  Christ 
Ohlman,  Douglas  Herman 
Ohm,  Robert  Lee 
O'Neal,  Floyd  Wendell 
O'Neal,  Jim  Franklin 
Owens,  Richard  Lee 
Oxrlder,  James  Penfield 
Parkhurst.  Lyman  Edward 
Parsons,  Robert  Eugene 
Pearrell,  Larry  William 
Piper,  Leon  Tracy 
Piatt,  Larry  Duane 
Polk,  Deward  Winston 
Porter,  Joel 

Powers,  Richard  George 
Rawls,  Robert  Sherwood 
Raymond,  James  Burr 
Re  id.  Louis  Lee 
Ren  wick.  David 
Reuter,  Kenneth  Earl 
Rhoden,  Lawrence  Bernard 
Richardson.  Billy  Earl 
Ridener,  Llnville  Lee 
Ritchie.  Coy  Doyle,  Jr. 
Rlzek,  PaiU  Herman 
Robbing,  Donald  Dean 
Robblns,  Robert  Justin 
Roe,  James  Paul 
Romito,  Vincent  Anthony 
Rooks.  John  T. 
Roos.  Neal  Gerald 
Rumer,  William  Harry 
Russell,  Richard  Leon 
Bcaringella,  Charles  Thomas 
Scherzer,  James  David 
Sharp,  Robert  Leroy 
Shaul,  Michael  C. 
Shelton,  Lynn  Dale 
Shields,  Joseph  Carl 
Slayton,  Gerald  Clifford 
Smith,  Lewis  Baxter 
Smith,  Robert  Emmet 
Smith,  Walter  Junlcw 
Soutiierland,  Macy  James 
Sprey,  Douglas 
Sturm,  Jackie  Lee 
Sullivan,  James  Stephen 
Sullivan.  Joseph  Edward 
Sutton,  Morris  Lee 
Taylor,  Douglas  Kent 
Thomason,  WUllam  Rex 
Toon,  Norbert  Leo 
Tucker,  Claude  TTiomas,  Jr. 
Tudor,  Tommy  Neal 
Turk,  Joseph 
Turner  Jack  Eugene 
Tyler.  Warner  Russell 
Vandyne,  Leroy  Thomas 
Velsor,  Herbert  Frank 
Vickery  Owj-nn  Arnold 
Vsetecka   Leonard  John 
Walsh,  Myles  Edward 
Walsh,  WUliam  Charles 
Watson,  Tannis  Robert 
Watson,  Jimmy  David 
Werllng,  Robert 
Wheeler,  Sidney  Wayne 
Will.  George  Frederick 
WUson.  Millard  Joseph 
Wlppel,  Lawrence  Franklin 
Wisdom,  Hay  den  Rand 
Woods,  Gerald  Bishop 
Worley.  Robert  Allen 
Wyatt,  Thomas  Verden 
Zoglmann,  Paul  Samuel 


* 


HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 1/«/irfo;/,  Ihccmbcr  3,  l!f7:S 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  good,  a  strong  hold  in  the 
day  of  trouble:  and  He  knoweth  them 
that  trust  in  Him. — Nahum  1:7. 


O  God,  our  Father,  source  of  the  light 
that  never  fades  and  the  love  that  never 
fails,  we  rest  our  weary  souls  in  Thee  and 
yield  our  flickering  torch  to  Thy  spirit 
that  in  Thy  sunshine's  blaze  our  days  may 
brighter,  fairer  be.  In  the  midst  of  con- 


ditions that  baffle  us  and  i  urrent';  that 
almost  overwhelm  us  we  seek  a  more 
than  human  strength  which  will  hold  us 
up  and  keep  our  feet  from  slipping. 

May  Thy  spirit  flow  through  our  wait- 
inc  hearts  increasing  our  faith  in  each 
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other,  healing  our  'iivisions.  guarding  our 
lips  from  carping  criticism  and  bringing 
our  thoughts  Into  captivity  to  that  which 
is  good,  true,  and  beautiful.  Scorning  all 
that  is  unworthy  may  we  keep  alive  with- 
in us  only  that  which  is  worthy,  grant 
that  the  fairest  flower  of  honor  may 
bloom  among  us  and  may  Its  fragrance 
linger  forever  in  all  our  hearts. 

In   the   spirit   of   Him   whose   life   Is 
tru'hwepray  Amen 


S.  677.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Howard  A.  Weltner,  VS.  Naval  Reserve; 

S.  1468.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establtsh- 
ment  of  the  Knife  River  Indian  VUlages  Na- 
tional Historic  Site:  and 

S.  1976.  An  act  to  study  an  Indian  Na- 
tions Trail  within  the  National  Trails  System. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SP2AKER  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings Eind  ainnounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  .10  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  1694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ossle 
Emmons  and  others: 

H  R  3436  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rlghta  In  and 
under  lands  In  Onslow  County.  N C: 

MR.  5379  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Clayton: 

H.R  6007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Swlfl- 
Traln  Co  :  and 

H.R  7210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Downer  and  Victor  L  Jones. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bll.  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R  3153  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  technical  and 
conforming  changes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  I  H.R.  3153-  enUtled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make 
certain  technical  and  conforming 
changes."  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Talmadce.  Mr  Ribicoft.  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE.  Mr.  Bkitnett.  Mr.  Cdrtis.  and  Mr. 
Fannin  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  8  to  the  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

H  R  1284.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  administration 
of  the  leave  system  for  Federal  employees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  417.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28.  1948.  to  provide  for  the  addition  of  cer- 
tarn  property  In  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park; 

S  513.  An  act  to  amend  section  232  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  insured 
lo«n«  to  proivtda  fire  safety  equipment  for 
nursing  bom—  and  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties; 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

I  Roll  No.  614] 


Archer 

Flowers 

ONelll 

Aahley 

Ford. 

Owens 

Baker 

William  D. 

Powell,  Ohio 

Blatnlk 

Oettys 

Price.  111. 

Bo  wen 

Ooldwater 

QrUllen 

Bray 

Oubaer 

Reld 

Broomfleld 

Hanna 

Rooney.  NY 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Ryan 

Burgener 

Hawkins 

Sandman 

Burke.  Calif 

Hebert 

Blak 

Burke.  FU. 

Henderson 

Stanton. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hollfleld 

James  V, 

Cederben; 

Hoamer 

Steele 

Chlaholm 

Jarman 

Stephens 

Clark 

Johnson.  Colo 

Stokes 

Clauaen. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Talcott 

DonH. 

Keating 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Clawaon.  Del 

Kemp 

Teague.  Tex 

Conyers 

Kuykendall 

Udall 

Cotter 

Landrum 

Waggonner 

Coughlln 

McBwea 

Walsh 

de  la  Oar2a 

McKlnney 

Wldnall 

Dell  urn  8 

McSpadden 

Wiggins 

Dickinson 

Macdonald 

WUaon.  Bob 

Dlggs 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Wright 

Dlngell 

Michel.  lU. 

Young.  Oa. 

Donohue 

Mills.  Ark. 

Young.  111. 

Downlnij 

Mlnahall.  Ohio 

Young.  B.C. 

Dulskl 

MlaeU 

Each 

Nichols 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  348 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONSEN  :    .  .V1£NDAR 

The   SPEAKER.    The  Clerk   will   caU 
the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


SECURING     STORAGE     SPACE     FOR 
THE  US  CONGRESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution «SJ  Res  155 >  authorizing  the 
securing  of  storage  space  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  OfUce  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  question 
someone  who  is  knowledgeable  about  this 
resolution. 

The  resolution  itself  provides  no  term 


of  years  for  the  leasing  of  this  space, 
but  the  report  Indicates  that  it  begins  in 
what  remains  of  this  fiscal  year  and  runs 
for  4  years  thereafter.  How  much  more 
time  will  be  sought? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  liis 
question. 

First,  let  me  say  we  have  a  very  criti- 
cal need  for  storage  space  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government.  This  leg- 
islation was  requested  by  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  our  distinguLshed 
architect,  Mr.  White.  We  have  a  very 
favorable  rental  price  of  $2  per  square 
foot,  which  compares  with  $6  to  $8 
throughout  the  country. 

The  General  Services  Administration  is 
going  to  make  available  space  in  a  build- 
ing down  on  South  Capitol  and  P  Streets 
Southwest  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
documents  there.  It  is  a  very  nominal 
amount  for  the  first  year,  about  $25,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  tliis 
manner  is  because  we  do  not  know  how 
many  years  will  be  needed,  so  we  said 
that  we  would  set  the  cost  up  on  a  44- 
year  basis  and  then  take  another  look  at 
it,  outlined  in  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  does  it  provide  space 
for  four  and  a  half  years,  approximately? 
There  is  no  authorization,  no  indication 
in  the  bUl  itself  that  it  is  to  run  for  4»2 
years.  I  do  not  quite  xmderstand  wliy 
there  is  no  such  provision  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  If  he  will  yield 
further  to  me.  that  it  is  an  open-ended 
authorization  as  far  as  the  number  of 
years  are  concerned,  but  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  House,  we  did  lust 
an  exact  amount  of  cost  per  year,  which 
is  approximately  S30.000  for  a  4'2-year 
period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  very  substantial  build- 
ing is  being  erected  at  the  comer  of  C 
Street  and  First  Street  Southeast.  I  do 
not  know  what  use,  other  than  certain 
spillover  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
is  going  to  be  made  of  that  building,  and 
it  is  not  a  small  building. 

Would  it  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
economy  to  use  space  in  that  building 
for  storage  sp>ace,  or  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  make  a  House  office  building 
out  of  that? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  referring 
to  the  third  Library  of  Congress  build- 
ing. At  the  present  time  the  Library  of 
Congress  Is  renting  space  in  15  different 
locations  throughout  the  city,  so  that  the 
purpose  of  that  building  is  to  do  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would 
like  to  see  done.  We  are  consolidating 
space  In  an  effort  to  do  away  with  pay- 
ing out  several  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
for  rented  space.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man, after  having  spoken  to  the  leader- 
ship and  the  Architect,  this  space  Is 
badly  needed.  I  am  sure  Mr.  White,  the 
Architect,  will  not  rent  one  additional 
square  foot  he  does  not  need. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
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going  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
but  I  hope  in  the  future  we  get  legisla- 
tion that  Is  not  completely  open-ended 
as  is  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  my 
friend's  views. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NAMING  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  NA- 
TIONAL CENTER  HEADQUARTERS 
BUILDING  AS  "JOHN  WESLEY 
POWELL  FEDERAL  BUILDING" 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  'H.R.  6862) 
to  name  the  headquarters  building  In  the 
Geological  Survey  National  Center  under 
construction  in  Reston,  Va.,  as  the  "John 
Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  6862 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
headquarters  building  Ln  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Geological  Survey  National 
Center  now  under  construction  In  Reston, 
Virginia,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "John  Wesley  Powell  Federal 
Building".  Any  reference  In  a  law,  map,  reg- 
ulation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  such  building  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "John  Wesley 
Powell  Federal  Building". 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H  R  6862 — legislation  authored 
by  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Grover 
of  New  York,  and  myself — a  biU  to  name 
the  headquarters  building  In  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  National  Center  in  Reston, 
Va.,  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  cofounder 
and  former  director  of  that  agency. 

John  Wesley  Powell  was  universally 
known  as  a  soldier,  scientist,  and  ex- 
plorer. He  has  left  his  mark  on  agencies 
and  legislation  for  the  development  and 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  world  He  embarked  on  many  his- 
toric expeditions  that  were  to  change  the 
course  of  development  and  understand- 
ing of  our  western  lands  Partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  act i\  Hies  and  interests,  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  was  established 
within  the  Interior  I>partment  in  1879. 
From  1881  through  1894  Major  Powell 
was  director  of  that  uKency.  During  his 
tenure,  that  agency  exi)erlenced  remark- 
able growth,  expanding  field  operations 
initially  restricted  in  western  region.s  to 
nationwide  proportions.  Becau.se  of  his 
dedication  to  the  agency,  he  firmly  estab- 
lished the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  as  a 
desirable  and  permanent  part  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  l)elleve  It  would  Indeed  be  fitting  to 
name  the  Federal  building  In  Reston, 
Va.  in  his  honor  as  a  tribute  to  his  far- 
sighted  contributions  to  the  Geological 
Survey  and  our  national  development. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  1618)  to  name  the  headquarters 
building  In  the  Geological  Survey  Na- 


tional Center  under  construction  In 
Reston,  Va.,  as  the  "John  Wesley  Powell 
Federal  Building,"  be  considered  in  lieu 
of  the  House  bill  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.    1618 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o)  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  o] 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
headquarters  building  In  the  Department  of 
Interior's  Geological  Survey  National  Center 
now  under  construction  In  Reston,  'Virginia, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building". 
Any  reference  in  a  law.  map,  regulation,  doc- 
ument, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  building  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "John  Wesley  Powell  Fed- 
eral BuUdlng". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Is  the  Senate  bill  a 
similar  bill? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  yes.  it  Is.  The  Senate  bill 
was  originated  by  request  from  the  ad- 
ministration, and  I  will  be  glad  to  put  in 
the  record  a  history  of  Major  Powell,  who 
was  an  early  cofounder  of  the  Geological 
Survey  Agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  an 
identical  bill,  then  there  are  none  of  the 
Senate's  famous  nongermane  amend- 
ments attached? 

Mr.  GRAY  As  usual,  the  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6862)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NAMING  US.  COURTHOUSE  AND 
FF.DER.^L  BUILDING  IN  NEW 
ORLEANS.  LA.,  AS  THE  "HALE 
BOGGS  FEDERAL  BUILDING  ' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  9430) 
to  name  the  U.S.  courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral office  building  under  construcllon  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  as  the  "Hale  Boggs 
Federal  Building."  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJi.  9430 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
United  States  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
buUdlng  now  under  construction  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Camp  Street,  bounded  by  Poydras 
Street,  Lafayette  Street,  and  Magazine  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Hale  Boggs 
Federal  Building".  Any  reference  In  a  law. 
map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  such  buUdlng 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Hale 
Boggs  Federal  Building". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  25  of 
the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Memorial  Bicen- 
tennial Civic  Center  Act  (Public  Law  92-520) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "System  Facilities 
Development  Foundation  at  101  West  Ninth 
Street."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 


lowing:   "Systems    Data    Center    facility    in 
Minnehaha   County   near". 

Sec.  3.  Section  11  of  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Center 
Act   (Public  Law  92-520)   is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dear 
friend  and  great  majority  leader.  Hale 
Boggs,  was  bom  on  February  15.  1914. 
Graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Tulane 
University  in  1935  and  received  his  law 
degree  in  1937.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1940  and  was 
the  youngest  Democrat  in  the  77th  Con- 
gress. Served  3  years  as  an  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  imtil  January  1946. 
After  the  war,  he  was  again  elected  to 
Congress,  and  was  reelected  to  each  suc- 
cessive Congress  until  his  tragic  death. 

His  years  in  Congress  were  marked  by 
qualities  of  determination  and  leader- 
ship. He  was  deputy  Democratic  whip  in 
the  House  from  1957  to  1961.  E>emocratic 
whip  from  1962  to  1970.  and  House  ma- 
jority leader  from  1971  until  his  death. 
He  served  with  distinction  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Committee  on  Elections,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Highway  Financing,  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Trade  Policy,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. 

He  distinguished  himself  not  only  as 
an  effective  leader  but  as  a  brilliant  leg- 
islative tactician;  able  to  bring  reason 
and  compromise  to  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult Issues  of  our  time. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Beta  Theta 
Pi  academic  fraternity,  the  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa  leaders.hip  fraternity,  and 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholastic  fraternity. 
The  American  Bar  Association,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  the  New  Orleans 
Association  of  Commerce,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  American  Le- 
gion AMVETS,  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

Devotion,  love  of  country,  and  loyalty 
are  just  some  of  the  remarkable  quali- 
ties that  he  adhered  to  throughout  his 
lifetime  of  public  service. 

The  committee  believes  it  fitting  and 
proper  to  name  the  U.S.  courlhou.se  and 
Federal  office  building  the  "Hale  Boggs 
Federal  Building,"  as  a  tribute  to  this 
distinguished  legislator  and  outstanding 
individual, 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  9430.  a  bill  to  name  the 
U.S.  courthouse  and  Federal  ofiBce  build- 
ing under  construction  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  as  the  "Hale  Boggs  Federal  Build- 
ing." 

Hale  Boggs  was  indeed  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  history  of  our 
Congress.  He  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1940  and  was  the 
youngest  Democrat  in  the  77th  Congress. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  for  3 
years  as  an  officer  m  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve and  in  1946  was  agam  elected  to 
Congress  and  subsequently  reelected  to 
each  succeeding  term  until  his  disappear- 
ance in  October  of  1972. 

His  years  in  Congress  were  marked 
by  qualities  of  determination  and  leader- 
ship. He  distinguished  himself  as  an 
astute  parliamentarian  and  legislator.  As 
a  master  strategist  and  brilliant  speaker, 
he  possessed  the  rare  ability  to  trans- 
form the  most  heated  controversial  Issues 
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Into  rational  discussions,  bridging  fac- 
tional chasms  and  earning  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem  of  colleagues. 

Hale  Boggs  was  unsurpassed  In  devo- 
tion to  family,  loyalty  to  friends,  con- 
sideration of  colleagues,  and  adherence 
to  high  principles  throughout  his  life- 
time. I  believe  It  would  be  most  fitting 
to  pay  tribute  to  Hale  Boggs  by  naming 
the  Federal  building  In  his  honor. 

May  I  add  a  personal  note  to  this  well 
deserved  tribute  to  my  dear  colleague 
and  friend.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  Hale  Boggs  during  his  career  in  the 
US.  Congress  I  worked  closely  with  him 
on  many  Important  legislative  matters, 
among  others  the  implementation  of  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  fine,  warm  human 
being,  devoted  family  man.  and  truly  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  should  be 
the  best  in  a  Congressman  I  have  missed 
him  since  his  departure,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  miss  him  In  the  years  to  come. 
The  work  he  did  during  his  years  of 
service  In  the  Congress  will  remain  a 
continuing  living  memorial  to  him. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  especially  to 
the  sponsors  of  H  R  9430  for  this  splen- 
did remembrance  of  Hale  s  effective  serv- 
ice to  our  Natlo:  He  would  concur  in  my 
remarks  that  praise  from  his  beloved 
colleagues  In  the  House  Is  the  highest 
honor  he  could  receive. 

Hale  would  be  especially  pleased  that 
this  new  Federal  luilding  will  bear  hi* 
name.  It  is  a  magnificent  edifice  situated 
In  an  inner  city  area  bursting  with  re- 
vitallzation  plans  where  It  will  always 
represent  Hale's  steadfast  belief  that 
government,  private  enterprise  and  a 
concerned  citizenry  working  together 
can  provide  an  ever  expanding  high  qual- 
ity of  life  foi  all  Americano. 

In  addition,  this  new  Federal  build- 
ing is  located  next  door  to  his  good  and 
loyal  friends  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
House:  across  Lafayett-  Square  on  one 
side  from  his  own  district  office  of  many 
years,  on  another  from  the  old  Tlmes- 
Plcayune  Building  where  he  worked  in 
many  capacities  to  earn  his  tuition  while 
attending  Tulane  UrJverslty  and  on  the 
other  from  the  old  city  hall  one  of  our 
national  treasures  designed  by  the  famed 
architect  James  Oalller.  and  only  a 
stone's  throw  down  Camp  Street  from  St. 
Patricks  Church,  the  original  roof  of 
which  was  donated  by  hla  great  great 
grandfather  In  1835  and  where  Hale 
often  worshiped. 

Hale's  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
our  children  and  grandchildren,  his 
faithful  friends  and  loyal  constituents 
will  be  grateful  u)  you  each  time  we  pass 
this  handsome  structure  standing  tis  his 
enduring  monument  in  this  most  appro- 
priate setting. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S.  2178) 
to  name  the  United  States  courthouse 
and  Federal  oCBce  building  under  con- 


struction In  New  Orleans.  La.,  aa  the 
"Hale  Boggs  Federal  Building,"  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Uli- 
nois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  ask  the  same 
question  I  asked  before. 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  shall  give 
the  same  answer.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS   Yes.  I  yield,  of  course. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  cor- 
rected. 

The  motion  which  I  Intend  to  make 
now  to  the  Chair  will  add  two  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Senate.  Both  of 
them  are  perfecting  amendments. 

When  we  passed  the  I>wight  Elsen- 
hower Civic  Center  building,  we  gave 
the  wrong  address  on  it.  and  that  ap- 
plied to  the  Karl  Mundt  Federal  Build- 
ing in  South  Dakota. 

The  other  amendment  Is  this :  Our  very 
distinguished  former  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Mr.  Smith,  had 
a  building  named  after  him.  and  he  asked 
the  committee  to  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  Senate  amend- 
ments are  merely  correcting  amend- 
ments. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  OtAT  moves  to  «trtlw  all  •Xter  the 
enacting  clause  of  H  R.  0430  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provlslona  of  S.  a  178.  ua 
follows : 

8.  2178 
An    Act    to   nam*   the   VS.   courthoxtae   and 

Federal  office  building  under  construction 

In   New  Orleans,   LoutalAnm,   aa   the   "Hale 

Boggs    Federal    Building",    and    for    other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  Hcmae  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Amerii-a  tn  Congresa  asitmbled.  That  the 
United  States  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building  now  under  construction  at  the 
corner  of  Camp  Street,  bounded  by  Poydras 
Street.  Lafayette  Street,  and  Magazine  Street. 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Hale  Boggs 
Federal  Btilldlng"  Any  reference  tn  a  law. 
map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  such  building 
•hall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Hale 
Boggs   Federal    Building '. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bUl  (HJl.  9430)  was 
laid  on  the  table 


EARLE  CABELX.  FEDERAL  BUTLDINO 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill   (S. 
2503  >  to  name  a  Federal  oGQce  building 


In  E>allas,  Tex.,  the  "Earle  Cabell  Federal 
Building." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.  3503 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Fed- 
eral office  buUdlng  and  United  States  court- 
house at  1100  Commerce  Street.  DaUas,  Texas, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Earle  Cabell  Federal  Building".  Any  ref- 
erence In  a  law.  map.  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  such  buUdlng  shall  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Earle  Cabell  Federal  Building. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2503,  a  bill  to  name  the 
Federal  office  building  In  Dallas.  Tex  .  In 
honor  of  the  distinguished  former  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Earle  Cabell. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Congress,  he  re- 
ceived wide  recognition  for  his  success  as 
a  civil  leader  and  for  his  many  humani- 
tarian efforts.  He  was  elected  mayor  of 
Dallas  in  1961  and  then  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1964  and  was  reelected  to  each 
successive  Congress  through  the  92d. 

During  his  years  In  the  Congress  he 
served  progressively  on  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  is  imiversadly  respected  and  loved  by 
his  colleagues  and  constituents. 

Dtiring  his  entire  career  in  public  of- 
fice he  remained  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  his  constituents,  working 
tirelessly  in  the  Interests  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  as  well  as  the  Nation.  I  believe  it 
would  be  most  flttlnK  to  name  the  Fed- 
eral building  in  honor  of  Earle  Cabell. 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
honor,  privilege,  and  plea.sure  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  Honorable  Earle  Cabell 
for  8  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Texas 
delegation  to  the  US.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Since  we  arrived  together  as 
freshmen  Members  of  the  89th  Congress, 
we  shared  the  natiu-al  affinity  of  strug- 
gling beginners.  This  common  bond 
allowed  a  cloeer  than  normal  scrutiny  of 
his  actions  on  my  part,  and  I  was,  there- 
fore, most  aware  of  a  brilliantly  develop- 
ing legislative  career.  Earle  Cabell's  rec- 
ord In  behalf  of  his  constituency,  his 
State,  and  his  country  v.as  one  of  singu- 
lar accomplLshment  as  was  his  record 
in  behalf  of  the  cltj-  of  Dallas  during  his 
tenure  as  mayor.  I  strongly  support  the 
legislation  to  commemorate  his  public 
service  record  to  generations  of  the  fu- 
ture by  naming  the  US.  Federal  court- 
house in  Dallas  County  after  him. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.^sed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  four 
bills  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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NATIONAL  MEDALS  TO  HONOR  THE 
LATE  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1817) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  national 
medals  to  honor  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.   1817 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
honor  of  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make  available  med- 
als In  accordance  with  this  Act.  The  medals 
authorized  under  this  Act  are  national  med- 
als within  the  meaning  of  section  3351  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.8C.  368). 

Sec.  2.  The  medals  shall  bear  such  em- 
blems, devices,  and  Inscriptions,  shall  be  of 
such  size  or  sizes,  shall  be  made  of  such  ma- 
terials, and  shall  be  made  In  such  quantity, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

8«c.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  such  med- 
als to  be  struck,  and  he  shall  cause  them  to 
be  sold  to  the  general  public,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  aa  he  may  provide,  at 
a  price  not  lees  than  the  estimated  cost  of 
manufacture.  Including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
House  Report  93-666  points  out,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint  now  issues  for  public 
sale  a  variety  of  national  medals  honor- 
ing great  events  or  outstanding  Individu- 
als in  our  Nation's  history.  Thousands 
of  these  medals  are  purchased  each  year 
by  serious  collectors  of  national  medals 
and  also  by  school  children,  particularly 
when  they  come  to  Washington  to  tour 
the  national  shrines  and  visit  the  numis- 
matic display  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment after  going  through  the  White 
House,  or  In  visiting  the  Philadelphia  or 
Denver  Mints  or  the  San  Francisco  Assay 
Office.  Some  of  the  medals  included  in 
the  Treasury's  series  of  "list  medals"  go 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our  country's 
struggle  for  independence,  and  are  reis- 
sued from  time  to  time  from  the  orig- 
inal dies  or  designs. 

I  might  add  that  these  medals  are  sold 
at  prices  sufficient  to  recover  all  costs  of 
manufacture  and  distribution.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  made  a  survey  of 
costs  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  in  strik- 
ing medals  to  make  sure  all  costs  of  man- 
ufacture were  recovered,  including  the 
estimated  or  pro  rata  costs  of  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses;  as  a  result,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  revLsed  upward  many  of  the 
prices  it  had  been  charging.  I  should  fur- 
ther point  out  that  medals  are  struck 
only  when  this  does  not  interfere  with 
coinage  operations.  The  same  skills  re- 
quired in  designing  and  producing  coins 
and  coin  dies  and  in  striking  coins  are 
also  utilized  In  the  production  of  medals. 
The  biU  H.R.  1817,  to  strike  a  medal 
honoring  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
to  Include  it  in  the  series  of  Treasury 
list  medals  available  to  the  public 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  WiLBtiR  Mills 
of  Arkansas  and  was  generally  supported 
in  headings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  when  we  held 
hearings   on   all  pending  coinage   and 


commemorative  medals  bills  earlier  this 
year. 

Director  Hoover's  nearly  half -century 
of  service  to  our  country  as  head  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  placed 
him  in  a  unique  situation  among  all  of 
the  public  officials  who  have  served  this 
Nation.  I  think  it  would  be  particularly 
appropriate,  if  this  legislation  becomes 
law,  for  those  who  served  under  Mr. 
Hoover  in  the  FBI  to  arrange  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  finance  the 
cost  of  a  special  strike  of  this  medal  of 
gold  or  other  precious  metal  to  be  placed 
in  the  new  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building  now 
being  constructed  across  from  the  Justice 
Department.  However,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  there  Is  no  provision  in  this 
legislation  to  strike  such  a  medal  at  public 
expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1817  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee.  It  was  endorsed 
during  our  hearings  in  testimony  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  by 
the  president  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association,  and  by  the  editor  of 
Coin  World  newspaper  and  the  publisher 
of  Numismatic  News.  There  would  be  no 
net  cost  to  the  Treasury  in  striking  these 
medals.  I  urge  approval  of  H.R.  1817. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  it  seems  particularly  fitting  and 
proper  to  consider  H.R.  1817,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  striking  of  a  commemora- 
tive medal  to  honor  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Appropriate  first  because  in  these  days 
as  we  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  our 
Nation's  200th  anniversary,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  symbolized  the  foremost  ideal  of 
the  patriotic  public  servant  envisioned  by 
those  founders  of  our  democracy  to  lead 
the  New  Republic;  and 

Appropriate  because  in  these  beclouded 
days  of  our  national  history  testing  the 
credibility  and  integrity  of  public  serv- 
ice he  so  clearly  reflected  the  honest 
and  unquestioned  integrity  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
government  by  law. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  assumed  the  direction 
in  1924  of  an  organization  that  was  in 
severe  disfavor  with  the  public  and  with 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government.  He  labored  quietly  and — 
some  say — doggedly  to  eliminate  every 
taint  of  corruption,  every  vestige  of 
inefficiency. 

Under  his  direction,  the  only  direction 
known  by  the  FBI  imtil  his  death,  that 
organization  became  a  symbol  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  throughout  the  Na- 
tion of  the  excellence  and  respect  for  In- 
dividual liberty  that  could  be  attained 
through  a  unique  professionalism  and 
rigid  devotion  to  duty. 

Twenty-six  years  after  he  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  FBI,  a  spokesman  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberities  Union,  the 
organization  most  widely  recognized  as 
guardian  and  protector  of  indi\idual  civil 
liberties,  wrote: 

All  evidence  Indicates  that  the  FBI  as  a 
matter  of  unvarying  policy  has  played  fair 
with  criminals  and  suspects.  The  FBI  Is 
unique  in  the  history  of  national  police.  It 
has  a  magnificent  record  of  respect  for  In- 
dividual freedom. 

Perhaps  today  more  clearly  than  be- 


fore, events  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
this  intense  dedication  to  law  and  liberty 
was  the  result  of  this  imcommon  man, 
not  of  the  system  he  led. 

In  his  last  message  to  law  enforcement 
officials  he  seemed  to  be  warning  of  the 
p>otential  misuse  of  power  and  abuse  of 
the  law  which  recent  months  have  re- 
vealed, when  he  wrote : 

ITjhe  process  of  change  in  a  democracy 
requires  discipline  and  responsibility  that 
will  not  unleash  unrestrained  forces  that 
would  rip  the  fabric  of  our  freedoms.  That 
fabric  derives  Its  strength  through  the  warp 
and  woof  of  laws  that  orderly  guide  the  proc- 
ess of  change  by  defining  our  individual  and 
corporate  duties.  Change  in  our  society  would 
otherwise  simply  result  from  those  who  could 
impose  their  will  on  others  without  regard  for 
the  validity  of  their  arguments  or  the  rights 
of  those  who  do  not  share  their  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  not  only  com- 
memorates the  uncommon  man,  it  com- 
memorates that  uncommon  devotion  to 
law  and  duty  which  this  Nation  so  ur- 
gently seeks  today.  And  certainly  it  re- 
flects in  the  strongest  sense  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  that  a  medal  should  honor  only 
those  persons  whose  superior  deeds  or 
achievements  have  embellished  our  his- 
tory or  who  are  representative  of  the  fin- 
est of  accomplishment  in  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  more  at  this  time 
in  our  history  exemplifies  the  attributes 
of  accomplishment  in  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  in  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
law  and  liberty  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

I  urge  the  unanimous  consent  and  sup- 
port of  this  bill  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  <Mrs. 
ScLLrvAN)  and  the  members  of  that  sub- 
committee for  their  efforts  in  reporting 
this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
cormection  with  the  passage  of  H.R. 
1817  to  strike  national  medals  honor- 
ing the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missotui? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR  11459  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11459)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6768. 
UNITED  NATIONS  ENVIRONMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  reiport  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6768)  to  provide  for  p>artlcipatlon  by  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  En- 
vironment program,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk   read   the  statement. 

<  For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
berlS.  1973  > 

Mr.  FRASER  (during  the  reading >. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tlie  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  are  there  any  copies 
of  the  conference  report  available? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  have  a  copy  here  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  may  use.  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  several  copies  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  take  a  minute  or  two  to  give 
us  a  brief  explanation  of  what  trans- 
pired in  the  conference? 

Mr.  FRASER  Yes;  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  that 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  blU  that  was 
requested  by  the  administration  to  pro- 
vide for  an  authorization  for  the  newly 
established  United  Nations  Environment 
Fund. 

H.R.  6768  was  approved  by  the  House 
May  15,  1973.  The  bill  was  taken  up  by 
the  Senate  and  approved  on  June  8,  with 
an  amendment  deleting  the  provision  of 
the  House  bill  which  prohibited  use  of 
any  funds  for  North  Vietnam. 

The  conference  report  follows  the  out- 
lines of  the  Senate  bill.  There  Is  no 
change  in  the  amount  proposed  to  be 
authorized — $40  million,  of  which  $10 
million  would  be  available  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 


The  only  change  Is  the  deletion  of  the 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  which  was 
approved  on  the  floor  and  which  relates 
to  North  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  conferees  argued  that  none 
of  the  funds  in  the  bill  would  be  spent  in 
North  Vietnam  in  any  case  because  North 
Vietnam  was  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  or  any  of  the  specialized  agencies 
and.  therefore,  does  not  benefit  from 
any  of  their  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NIXON  CRISIS 


(Mr.  DENHOLM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Senator  Proxmire  allegedly  spoke 
for  the  Democrats  in  a  statement  to  the 
American  people  on  the  so-called  energy 
crisis.  The  Senator  did  not  speak  for  me. 
The  dlstlngul-shed  Senator  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  difference  between  an  cdleged 
"energy  crisis"  and  the  reality  of  a 
"Nixon  crisis."  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  The  Congress  can  correct 
the  so-called  energy  crisis  and  only  the 
President  can  right  the  wrong  of  the 
Nixon  crisis. 

It  Is  long  past  the  time  that  this  Con- 
gress vshoxild  realize  that  we  can  not  leg- 
islate "good  faith"  for  men  that  have 
none  any  more  so  than  a  court  can  liti- 
gate larcenj'  from  the  hearts  of  "bug- 
gers." burglars,  bankrobbers.  convicts 
and  criminals. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Congress  must  act 
and  not  react  If  the  so-called  energy 
crisis  Is  to  be  solved.  It  Is  time  that  we 
act  and  act  on  constructive — positive 
policies  for  programs  of  the  future.  This 
Is  a  time  for  positive  leadership — not 
partisan  reaction.  Let  us  separate  poli- 
tics from  policy  and  there  will  be  sufB- 
clent  petroleum  products  for  all. 


ABOUT  $77  BILLION  OP  DEBT  LIMIT 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr.  PATM.\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
great  excitement  because  the  Congress 
has  not  yet  completed  work  on  another 
of  the  frequent  Increases  In  the  ceiling 
for  the  national  debt. 

If  the  Congress  would  face  up  to  Its 
responsibility,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  an  Immediate  change  In  the  debt 
celling.  Almost  $77  billion  of  this  $4«2 
billion  debt  is  pure,  unadulterated  fic- 
tion. It  represents  bonds  which  reside 
In  the  portfolio  of  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  in  the  New  York  Federal 
Reser\'e  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  bonds  which 
have  been  paid  for  once  and  they  should 
be  cancelled  and  subtracted  from  the 
national  debt  that  would  reduce  our  na- 
tional debt  below  $400  billion  from  Its 


present  size  of  $462.  Again,  let  me  repeat, 
this  $77  billion  Is  pure  fiction  and  it  is 
not  a  proper  item  to  be  counted  as  part 
of  our  national  debt. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Is  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  owe  it  $77  billion 
for  bonds  which  have  been  paid  for 
once.  As  this  House  well  knows,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  draws  almost  $4  billion  an- 
nually in  interest  on  these  paid-up  bonds 
and  this  slush  fund  allows  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  operate  on  its  own 
without  coming  to  Congress  for  appro- 
priations which  is  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  handles  the  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion for  the  House,  is  well  aware  of  the 
nature  of  these  paid-up  bonds  and  it 
should  take  the  Initiative  and  see  that 
they  are  canceled  and  subtracted  from 
the  debt.  The  Senate  filibuster  could  con- 
tinue indefinitely  without  concern  about 
the  debt  ceiling  If  we  handled  these  Fed- 
eral Reserve  matters  In  a  proper  and 
legal  manner.  Please  read  my  remarks 
on  this  subject  on  another  page  of  this 
Record. 


LACK  OF  PLANNING  ON  RATIONING 
HURTS  OUR  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Simday 
closing  of  gas  stations  called  for  by  the 
administration  will  cripple  the  winter 
tourist  industry  If  It  Is  not  balanced  by 
other  governmental  actions. 

In  Wisconsin,  tourism  Is  a  $2  billion 
a  year  Industry  employing  400.000  peo- 
ple, producing  $300  inllllon  a  year  In 
State  and  local  revenues,  and  rivaling 
agriculture  as  the  State's  second  largest 
industry. 

If  the  administration  sticks  by  its  plans 
to  ban  Sunday  gasoline  sales  it  ought  to 
consider  providing  government  assist- 
ance to  help  recreational  businesses  meet 
mortgage  payments,  or  there  will  be 
wholesale  bankruptcies  In  this  vital 
industry. 

Furthermore,  steps  must  be  taken  to 
create  new  government  incentives  for 
better  public  transportation  to  recrea- 
tion areas.  Many  tourism  and  recreation- 
related  businesses  tend  to  be  marginal 
financial  operations  to  begin  with,  being 
short  of  capital  and  long  on  monthly 
mortgage  payments.  A  long-term  setback 
like  this  will  drive  hundreds  of  smaU 
Wisconsin  businesses  into  bankruptcy, 
and  Wisconsin  is  not  alone. 

It  does  not  make  much  sense  for  the 
Government  to  pour  economic  develop- 
ment money  into  the  Nation's  tourism  in- 
dustrv  with  one  hand  while  the  other 
hand  helps  do  In  that  same  Industry  by 
its  energy  recommendations. 

Obviously,  without  proper  administra- 
tive safeguards  gasoline  rationing  can 
become  a  nightmare  of  inequity,  but  ra- 
tioning can  be  a  whale  of  a  lot  better 
than  huge  tax  increases  on  gasoline  or 
patchwork  approaches  which  create  un- 
fair burdens  for  unfortunate  and  over- 
looked segments  of  the  economy.  Any 
plan  which  places  Its  major  reliance  upon 
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Increases  In  the  gas  tax  will  keep  the 
average  citizen  off  the  road  while  the 
rich  guy  can  buy  his  way  from  town  to 
town  simply  because  he  can  afford  to  do 
so. 

There  are  gclng  to  be  hardships  all 
around  In  the  energy  crisis — many  more 
than  people  are  willing  to  face.  The 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  spread 
those  hardships  around  In  such  a  way 
that  they  will  not  fall  unfairly  on  some 
groups  of  Americans  simply  because  they 
cannot  pay  the  price. 


GOVERNMENT  MUST  SERVE  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST.  NOT  THE  OIL 
CONGLOMERATES  AND  INVEST- 
MENT BANKERS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  day  big  business  tightens 
Its  fingers  around  the  throats  of  the 
American  people. 

Every  day.  the  Nixon  administration 
puts  more  power  and  control  Into  the 
hands  of  the  oil  conglomerates,  the  in- 
vestment bankers  and  those  who  al- 
ready have  a  monopoly  of  economic 
power. 

Last  week,  It  was  announced  that  250 
retired  corporate  oil  executives  are  being 
put  on  the  Federal  payroll  to  help  run 
the  oil  allocation  program. 

Today,  we  hear  that  Deputy  Secretai-y 
of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon  is  be- 
ing tapped  to  run  the  big  new  super  Fed- 
eral Energ>'  Agency.  Who  is  William 
Simon?  Before  joining  the  Government 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  had  spent  his 
life  In  the  Investment  banking  business, 
as  assistant  vice  president  of  Union  Se- 
curities Co.  in  New  York;  vice  president 
of  Weedon  &  Co.,  a  general  investment 
concern,  and  since  1964  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  chairman  of 
government  and  municipal  securities 
with  Salamon  Bros. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Is  President  Nixon 
going  to  realize  that  this  Nation  belongs 
to  over  200  million  people,  and  not  to  the 
big  oil  corporations  and  investment 
bankers? 

It  Is  about  time  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion recaptured  control  of  their  Govern- 
ment, and  demand  that  Government 
serve  the  public  Interest  Instead  of  cor- 
porate privilege  and  special  Interests. 


PRESIDENTIAL   POWERS   IN   EMER- 
GENCY  FUEL  ALLOCATION 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Hechlkr)  who  just 
spoke  about  the  great  crisis  that  we  face. 
If  the  gentleman  voted  for  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  would  yield, 
yes.  I  did. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  You  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  candid 
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answer  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia.  Then  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  was  one  who  gave  all  of 
that  power  to  the  President  that  the 
same  gentleman  now  abhors,  and  for 
which  he  protests  so  vigorously.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  constantly  amazes  me  that  so 
many  of  those  Members  of  this  body  who 
are  now  complaining  so  publicly  about 
the  misuse  of  power  by  the  President 
during  "the  energy  crisis"  are  the  very 
ones  who  voted  to  give  him  those  broad 
powers.  Some  of  us  did  not  and  tried  to 
warn  in  advance  of  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


A  PERMANENT  NATIONAL  DEBT 
LIMIT 

(Mr.  MALLARY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  this  morning  with  the  sorry  sight 
of  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  being  unable  to  pay  its  bills  or  re- 
fund its  debts.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  wisdom  of  this  Congress  that  we  will 
permit  the  continued  existence  of  a  proc- 
ess by  which  one  person,  or  a  minority  of 
the  Members  of  one  of  our  Houses  may 
tie  up  the  functioning  of  Government 
and  jeopardize  our  Nation's  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  game 
we  play  of  having  a  temporary  debt  limit 
totally  unrelated  to  the  facts  of  national 
economic  life  which  must  be  raised  or  re- 
newed twice  or  more  each  year  is  the 
cause  of  this  most  recent  crisis.  How  can 
we  call  for  public  confidence  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  (Government  when  we  will  not 
face  this  honestly  and  adjust  the  debt 
limit  on  a  permanent  basis? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  all  the 
Members  again  that  we  alone  created 
this  situation  and  we  can  easily  avoid  it 
by  the  simple  step  of  making  our  na- 
tional debt  limit  permanent  when  next 
we  have  that  opportunity  in  June  of 
1974. 


CONGRESSMAN  DOMINICK  V.  DAN- 
IELS EULCXjIZES  BEN-GURION 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  most 
profound  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  one 
of  the  giants  of  our  age.  This  weekend 
David  Ben-Gurion,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  modem  State  of  Israel,  passed 
away  and  with  his  death  another  link  Is 
lost  with  the  generation  who  took  a 
dream  and  made  it  into  reality. 

Yesterday  there  were  long  lines  when 
the  Knesset  opened  the  morning  as  all 
of  Israel  seemed  to  have  come  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  its  greatest  men.  Indeed 
before  nightfall,  more  than  200.000  per- 
sons, an  amazing  10  percent  of  the  total 
population,  had  passed  his  bier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
own  voice  to  those  who  have  already  paid 
tribute  to  Ben-Gurion  and  the  voice  of  all 
the  people  of   the   14th  Congressional 


District  in  expressing  our  sympathy  to 
the  people  of  Israel. 

Ha'zaken  will  never  be  forgotten  so 
long  as  men  and  women  can  cherish  a 
dream  come  true.  May  God  bless  his 
memory, 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  November  29, 1  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  floor  in  the  late  afternoon. 
before  adjournment,  and  was  absent 
Friday,  November  30.  Accordingly  I 
missed  roUcall  Nos.  605-613.  If  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  as  follows : 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBEB  29,  1973 

Rollcall  No.  605:  Dellums  amendment 
to  H.R.  11575.  1974  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations,  which  sought  to 
increase  by  $1.25  million  funds  available 
for  race  relations  training  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  which  had  been  cut 
by  the  committee.  Failed,  178  to  226.  Sug- 
gested vote:  "yea." 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,   1973 

Rollcall  No.  607.  WjTnan  amendment 
to  DOD  appropriations  bill  that  sought 
to  strike  language  providing  that  not 
more  than  $851.6  million  be  available  for 
repair,  alteration,  and  overhaul  of  ves- 
sels in  naval  shipyards.  Failed  170  to  203. 
Suggested  vote :  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  608.  Addabbo  amendment 
to  DOD  appropriations  bill  which  sought 
to  require  that  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions made  available  by  the  act,  $3.5  bil- 
lion be  available  only  from  pipeline 
funds  left  over  from  prior  years.  Failed 
118  to  250.  Suggested  vote:  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  609.  Giaimo  amendment  to 
DOD  appropriations  bill  sought  to  place 
a  ceiling  on  military  personnel  of  2,157,- 
902.  a  reduction  of  end  troop  strength  of 
22,000.  Failed  160  to  210.  Suggested  vote: 
"yea.' 

Rollcall  No.  610.  Final  Passage  of  H.R. 
1 1575.  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1974.  Passed  336  to  23. 
Suggested  vote :  "yea." 

RoUcall  No.  612.  Amendment  to  H.R. 
11576 — 1974  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions— offered  by  Gonzalez  which  sought 
to  raise  by  $35  million  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  State  vocational  rehabiUta- 
tion  programs  from  $615  to  $650  million. 
Failed  160  to  164.  Suggested  vote:  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  613.  Final  passage  of  H.R. 
11576  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  Passed  295 
to  130.  Suggested  vote:  "yea." 


PROPOSAL  TO  INC:TIEASE  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  SUBPENA 
POWERS 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  In 
the  Suspension  Calendar  today  there  will 
be  a  measure  brought  up  with  regard  tx) 
expanding  the  subpena  authority  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  Select  Committee.  It 
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seems  in  this  flurry  of  interest  in  the 
activities  of  this  Senate  committee  that 
all  kinds  of  extraordinary  legislation  are 
justified  or  become  necessary  in  order 
for  them  to  carry  on  what  they  deem  to 
be  their  role 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able 
to  survive  for  almost  200  years  without 
this  kind  of  extraordinary  legislation 
suggests  that  this  special  measure  is  not 
justified.  I  hope  the  bill  (S.  2641  >  will 
be  considered  on  its  merits,  and  not  be 
deemed  valid  simply  because  it  seems  to 
be  popular  to  support  anything  that 
comes  out  of  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee. 

I  will  present  extended  debate  at  the 
time  that  the  bill  is  called  up.  I  think  it 
Is  No.  4  on  the  Suspension  Calendar. 


AMENDING  THL   WiU^  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS   ACT 

Mr  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4864)  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
HR.    4404 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Ace  (83  Stat.  906).  as  amended 
(ifl  VSC  1271-1M7),  Is  further  amended  as 
f oUows ' 

(a)  Section  7(b)(1)    Is  amended  by: 

(I)  deleting  "live-year"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "ten-year" 

(II)  deleting  "publish"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  notify  the  Cotnmlttees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  United  States 
Senate  in  writing.  Including  a  copy  of  the 
study  upon  which  his  determination  was 
made,  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
while  Congress  is  In  aeaalon.  prior  to  pub- 
lish Ijog". 

(b)  Section  iS(c)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"scenic  view  from  the  river."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "scenic  and  natural  qualities 
of  a  designated  wUd.  scenic,  or  recreational 
river  area,". 

(c)  8«ction  1ft  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(I)  delete  "•17,(XX),000 "  and  Insert  "»37.600,- 
OOO". 

(II)  redesignate  "S«c.  16."  aa  "Sbc.  16.  (a)" 
and  Insert  "(b)  The  authority  to  make  the 
appropriations  authorized  in  this  section  shall 
explr«  on  June  30,  1978". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor*  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  SKt7Brrz>  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  . 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislation  now  before  the 
House  Ls  KR  4864 — a  bill  to  amend  the 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968,  This 
legislation  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  proposal 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  earlier  this  year.  To 
my  knowledge,  there  Is  no  opposition  to 
It. 


BACKGROUND    AITD    EXPLANATION    OF    THZ 
LEGISLATION 

As  many  Members  of  the  House  will 
recall,  the  90th  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  designated  eight  rivers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  as  compo- 
nents of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem and  provided  for  the  study  of  27 
others  as  potential  additions  to  that 
system. 

AUTHORIZATION    INCREASE 

At  that  time,  it  was  impossible  to  know 
what  the  ultimate  land  costs  would  be  for 
the  initial  components  of  the  system,  be- 
cause detailed  cost  data  had  not  been 
developed  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
many  rivers  then  being  suggested  for  in- 
clusion. Based  on  the  best  information 
then  available,  the  House  approved  the 
authorization  of  $17,340,000  for  the  six 
rivers  which  it  had  included;  however, 
the  conferees  recommended  the  inclu- 
sion of  eight  rivers  and  reduced  the  au- 
thorization to  $17  million. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the 
conferees  noted  in  their  report: 

The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  land  acquisition  has  been  reduced  from 
•  I7.340,(X>0  to  tn  million.  It  being  under- 
stood that  U  escalation  of  land  prices  or 
other  unforeseen  factors  require  the  appro- 
priation of  more  than  this  amount,  the  two 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
wUI  be  willing  to  consider  such  further  legis- 
lation as  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  act. 

Now  the  departments  have  had  ex- 
perience with  these  scenic  river  acquisi- 
tion programs  and  can  more  accurately 
project  what  the  final  costs  will  be.  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  which  has 
been  supplied  to  the  committee,  the  ex- 
isting authorization  has  nearly  been  ex- 
hausted and  further  acquisition  activi- 
ties must  be  held  in  abeyance  unless  and 
until  additional  authority  is  granted. 
Current  estimates  indicate  that  an  addi- 
tional $20  6  million  will  be  needed  to 
complete  the  land  acquisition  programs 
at  the  eight  initial  components  of  the 
system, 

MORATORIUIl  EXTENSION 

Much  more  detailed  data  was  required 
on  the  27  "study  rivers"  contained  in  the 
act  so  that  cost  estimates  for  them 
should  be  much  more  realistic.  These 
comprehensive  studies  develop  informa- 
tion upon  which  the  Congress  can  make 
an  informed  judgment  as  to  the  wisest 
and  best  use  of  these  natural  resources. 
They  take  time,  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
progress  is  being  made  on  the  studies, 
but  many  of  them  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  Under  the  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal act,  a  moratorium  on  water  re- 
source development  projects  on  the  study 
rivers  was  imposed  for  a  term  of  5  years. 
That  moratorium  ended  on  October  2. 
Unless  it  is  extended,  it  is  conceivable 
that  some  water  resource  projects  might 
be  initiated  which  would  effectively  pre- 
clude the  Congress  from  considering 
whether  a  river  qualifies  for.  and  should 
be  included  in.  the  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  H,R.  4864  would  amend 
the  act  to  extend  the  moratorium  for 
5  additional  years. 

CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW    OF    NBGATTVS    FINDING 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  if  a  de- 
termination is   made   that  any   of   the 


study  rivers  are  determined  to  be  unsuit- 
able for  inclusion  in  the  system,  while 
the  study  is  underway,  then  by  publica- 
tion of  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
or  Agriculture  could  remove  that  river 
from  the  study  category  and  thereby  ter- 
minate the  moratorium.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  Congress  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  such  a  negative 
finding  before  it  would  become  effective. 
It  recommended  that  the  legislatiwi  be 
amended  to  require  a  180-day  period  for 
committee  review  of  the  study  and  find- 
ings before  any  study  river  is  removed 
from  the  protections  afforded  it  imder 
the  study  section  of  the  act. 
DErrNmoN   of  "scenic   easement"   revised 

Finally,  based  on  experience  with  the 
act.  it  has  been  found  that  the  definition 
of  "scenic  easement"  is  too  restrictive 
and  the  committee  recommends  that  it 
be  broadened  to  Include  protection  of 
the  qualities  of  the  river  rather  than 
being  Umited  strictly  to  lands  that  can 
be  seen  from  the  river. 

recommendation    and    CONCLUSION 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  brtefly  explains  the 
background  and  purpose  of  HR,  4864. 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  It  is  not  a 
complicated  bUl  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  it 
is  not  a  controversial  one.  It  is  a  straight- 
forward approach  to  deal  with  some  real- 
ities which  we  face  with  this  program. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bUl,  as 
amended  by  the  committee, 

Mr,  SKUBITZ,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman       from       California       (Mr. 

HOSICER)  . 

Mr,  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR.  4864,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968.  This 
bill  was  initiated  by  the  administration 
as  a  component  of  the  President's  envi- 
ronmental package,  and  its  basic  thrust 
upon  introduction  and  as  subsequently 
amended  is  to  extend  certain  provisions 
of  the  1968  Act  and  to  further  perfect 
that  act  so  as  to  help  assure  that  the 
American  people  can.  in  perpetuity.  en- 
Joy  the  benefits  of  the  few  remaining 
natural  and  free-flowing  streams  across 
our  Nation. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  this  matter  of  protecting  important 
remnants  of  naturalness  along  its  streams 
by  the  formal  creation  of  a  system  of  wild 
and  scenic  rivers.  The  program  is  not 
only  a  most  worthy  one  for  the  benefit 
of  our  people,  but  it  also  provides  a  work- 
ing model  for  study,  emulation,  ampli- 
fication, and  perfection  by  other  coun- 
tries which  are  also  striving  to  protect 
worthy  segments  of  their  natural  envi- 
ronment. 

The  bill  before  us  extencis  protection 
to  numerous  study  rivers  listed  in  the 
parent  act  for  an  additional  5-year  pe- 
riod, by  which  time  their  suitabUity  for 
possible  addition  to  the  river  system 
should  be  determined  by  completed  stud- 
ies. The  bUl  provides  authorization  for 
additional  funding  to  complete  the  land 
acquisition  program  for  the  eight  origi- 
nal rivers  included  in  the  system,  and 
also  provides  an  incentive  for  that  acqui- 
sition program  to  be  completed  promptly. 
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The  bill  incorporates  an  extended  period 
for  the  Congress  to  act  upon  any  study 
report  which  discloses  the  nonsultabillty 
of  a  study  river  for  addition  to  the  sys- 
tem, before  the  river  Is  released  from  its 
protective  study  status.  The  bill  also 
broadens  the  applicability  of  the  use  of 
scenic  easements  along  the  rivers. 

All  of  the  provisions  of  this  amending 
legislation  are  designed  to  improve  and 
perfect  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
which  was  created  by  the  Congress  in 
1968.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fully  sup- 
port this  bill, 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  1968  the  Con- 
gress inaugurated  an  important  and 
novel  conservation  step  when  it  en- 
acted the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

The  Congress  recognized  that  the  pro- 
liferating activities  of  mankind  along 
and  adjacent  to  our  streams  and  rivers, 
would  eventually  eliminate  their  natural, 
wUd.  and  free-flowing  character — unless 
legislative  action  was  taken  to  prevent 
their  destruction. 

So  under  the  1968  act,  eight  free-flow- 
ing stream  segments  were  designated 
and  protected  as  wild  and  scenic  in  char- 
acter, and  were  to  form  the  backbone  of 
a  system  of  wUd  and  scenic  rivers. 

The  act  also  listed  27  additional  river 
candidates  considered  worthy  of  further 
study,  in  anticipation  of  their  possible 
addition  to  a  growing  system  of  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  to  be  protected. 

The  1968  act  provided  that  while  these 
27  listed  study  rivers  were  being  re- 
viewed, they  would  be  protected  for  a 
period  of  5  years  from  the  threat  of 
water  development  projects  as  might  be 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  terms  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act, 

With  the  studies  on  these  27  rivers  not 
yet  completed,  the  legislation  before  us 
provides  an  extension  period  of  protec- 
tion for  an  additional  5  years. 

The  1968  act  also  provides  that  if  it  is 
concluded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  Agriculture,  that  a  study  river 
does  not  qualify  for  addition  to  the  sys- 
tem, it  then  immediately  loses  the  pro- 
tection from  water  development  projects 
which  it  enjoyed  while  in  study  status. 

This  bill.  H  R.  4864,  provides  that  upon 
such  determination  by  a  Secretary,  he 
must  so  ad'vise  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

Then,  180  days — while  Congress  is  in 
session — must  elapse  before  notification 
of  such  determination  of  nonsuitabUity 
is  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

This  procedure,  it  was  felt  by  the  com- 
mittee, should  be  provided  so  as  to  pro- 
vide ample  time  for  the  Congress  to  act 
upon  any  negative  study  findings,  before 
any  stream  is  stripped  of  Its  study  status 
protectioiL 

This  legislation  broadens  the  defini- 
tion of  scenic  easement  as  used  in  the 
parent  act.  Currently  the  application  of 
scenic  easements  extends  only  to  those 
lands  within  the  river  boundaries  and 
visible  from  the  river. 

Since  many  activities  which  are  not 
within  sight  of  the  river  can  be  as  Im- 
pacting as  those  activities  occurring 
within  sight  of  the  river  this  legislation 


seeks  to  broaden  the  definition  of  scenic 
easement  so  as  to  permit  its  application 
to  any  area  within  the  river  boundaries 
where  the  scenic  qualities  of  the  river  are 
jeopardized  or  threatened. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  authorize  an 
additional  $20.6  million  to  fund  the  com- 
pletion of  the  land  acquisition  program 
for  the  original  eight  rivers  which  were 
designated  as  units  of  the  system  upon 
enactment  in  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill.  H,R,  4864.  as 
introduced,  was  part  of  the  President's 
environmental  legislative  program. 

The  few  simple  amendments  added  by 
the  committee  simply  round  out  and  per- 
fect the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
I  am  proud  to  fully  endorse  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr,  SKUBITZ,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  find  it 
a  little  difBcult  to  determine  which 
rivers  have  t)een  added.  Are  there  any 
projects  added  in  either  Kansas  or  Mis- 
souri? Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
list  There  may  be  two  or  three  included 
for  further  study? 

Mr,  SKUBITZ,  The  gentleman  will 
find  the  rivers  that  are  listed  are  on 
page  4  of  the  report. 

Mr,  RANDALL.  Well,  that  may  be  but 
there  is  no  listing  in  the  bUl  itself. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  ranking  minority  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  for  his  com- 
ments and  associate  myself  with  his 
comments. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  pieces  of  environ- 
mental legislation  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Congress.  I  heartily  support  its  amend- 
ment today  and  only  hope  that  further 
understanding  of  all  the  ramifications  of 
the  act  will  lead  to  a  greater  expansion 
of  the  list  of  streams  designated  "scenic" 
or  "recreational."  as  weU  as  "wild." 

I  believe  that  few  thoroughly  imder- 
stand  the  broad  definitions  of  the  various 
designations  witliin  tliis  act.  and  among 
those  aware  of  the  act  itself,  many  feel 
that  an  entire  river  must  be  designated 
"wild."  That  is  not  the  case  and  pos- 
sibly the  reason  that  even  more  segments 
have  not  been  advanced  for  inclusion  un- 
der this  act. 

To  date  over  20  States  have  establish- 
ed wild  and  scenic  rivers  programs  on 
their  own,  I  hope  that  we  can  work  in 
coordination  with  these  and  other  States 
to  acquaint  citizens  with  the  full  extent 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  so  that 
there  will  be  a  reappraisal  of  all  our 
streams  and  stream  segments  for  des- 
ifmation  as  "scenic."  "recreational," 
"study."  "wild,"  And  I  encourage  all 
citizens  to  push  for  Inclusion  of  addi- 
tional rivers  and  river  segments  under 
this  act  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  SPEAK.KR,  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)   that  the 


House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  4864,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discliarged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  iS,  921)  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  921 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat,  906)  13 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  7(b)(1)  delete  "five-year"* 
and  substitute  "ten-year". 

(b)  In  section  16  delete  "$17,0(X),000"  and 
substitute  "$37,600,000". 

(c)  In  section  6(a)  strike  the  comma  alter 
"donation"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
exchange,". 

(d)(1)  In  section  4  strike  subsection  (a) 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec,  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or,  where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or.  In  appropri- 
ate cases,  the  two  Secretaries  jointly  shall 
study  and  submit  to  the  President  reports  on 
the  suitability  or  nonsultabillty  for  addition 
to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
of  rivers  which  are  designated  herein  or  here- 
after by  the  Congress  as  potential  addltioiis 
to  such  system.  The  President  shaU  report  to 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  and  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  the  designation  of 
each  such  river  or  section  thereof  under  this 
Act.  Such  studies  shall  be  completed  and 
such  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  Congress 
with  resp>ect  to  all  rivers  named  in  subpara- 
graphs  S(a)  (1)  through  (27)  of  this  Act 
within  three  compiete  fiscal  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  with  respect  to  the 
Suwannee  River,  Georgia  and  Florida,  and 
the  Upper  Iowa  River,  Iowa,  such  study  shaU 
be  completed  and  reports  made  thereon  to 
the  Congress  prior  to  October  2,  1970,  With 
respect  to  any  river  designated  for  potential 
addition  to  the  national  wUd  and  scenic  riv- 
ers system  by  Act  of  Congress  subsequent  to 
this  Act,  the  study  of  such  river  shall  be 
completed  and  reports  made  thereon  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  within  three  com- 
plete fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  such  Act.  In  conducting  these  studies  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  give  priority  to  those  riv- 
ers with  respect  to  which  there  is  the  great- 
est likelihood  of  developments  which.  If 
undertaken,  would  render  the  rivers  unsuit- 
able for  Inclusion  In  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Every  such  study  and 
plan  shall  be  coordinated  with  any  water  re- 
sources planning  Involving  the  same  river 
which  Is  being  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244; 
42UJS.C.  1962etseq.). 

"Each  report,  including  maps  and  Illustra- 
tions, shall  show  among  other  things  the  area 
included  within  the  report;  the  character- 
istics which  do  or  do  not  make  the  area  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  system;  the  current 
status  of  land  ownership  and  use  in  the  area; 
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the  reaaonably  foreseeal}le  potential  uses  of 
th«  land  and  water  which  would  be  en- 
hanced, forecloeed,  or  curtailed  If  the  area 
were  Included  In  the  national  wUd  and  sce- 
nic rivers  system:  the  Federal  agency  (which 
In  the  case  of  a  river  which  la  wholly  or  sub- 
stantially within  a  national  forest,  shall  be 
the  Department  of  Agriculture)  by  which  It 
Is  proposed  the  area,  should  It  be  added  to 
the  system,  be  administered:  the  extent  to 
which  It  Is  propoeed  that  such  administra- 
tion. Including  the  coets  thereof,  be  shared 
by  State  and  local  agencies;  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  United  States  of  acquiring 
necessary  lands  and  Interests  In  land  and  of 
administering  the  area,  should  it  be  added 
to  the  system.  Each  such  report  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  or  House  document." 

(2)  In  section  5  strike  subsection  (b) :  and 
reletter  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  (b)  and 
(c) .  respectively. 

(3)  In  section  7(b)  (1)  strike  all  after  "Act" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or  the  three  com- 
plete fiscal  year  period  following  any  Act  of 
Congress  designating  any  river  for  potential 
additional  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
river  system,  whichever  Is  later,  and" 

(4)  In  section  7(b)  (U)  strike  "which  Is 
recommended",  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  re- 
port for  which  la  submitted",  and  strike  "for 
inclusion  In  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system". 

AMCMDMEKT  OTrOLMD  8T   M>.   TATLOB 
or    NORTH    CASOLINA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Spep.ker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatlob  of  North 
Carolina:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  921  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H  R.  4864.  as  passed. 

The  eunendment  was  agreed  to 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 

a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

laid  on  the  table. 
A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  4864)  was 

laid  on  the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  five  legislative 
days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  Immediately  before  passage  of 
H.R.  4864 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATING  CHATTOOGA  RIVER 
AS  COMPONENT  OP  NATIONAL 
WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  <  H.R.  9492  >  to  designate  the 
Chattooga  River  In  the  States  of  North 
CiroUna,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.   9492 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(a)  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (83 
Stat.  908;  IS  tT  S.C  1274(a)).  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)   Chattooca,  North  Carolina.  SotrrH 


Carolina,  OccMHiiA. — The  segment  from  0.8 
mile  below  Cashiers  Lake  In  North  Carolina 
to  Tugallo  Reservoir,  and  the  West  Fork 
Chattooga  River  from  its  Junction  with  Chat- 
tooga upstream  7.3  miles,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  the  boundary  map  entitled  Pro- 
posed WUd  and  Scenic  Chattooga  River  and 
Corridor  Boundary,  dated  August  1973:  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  take  such  action  as  Is 
provided  for  under  section  3(b)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act :  Provided 
further.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  river, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  92.000.000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  In  lands  and  not  more 
than  9809.000  for  development". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pride  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
a  bill  involving  an  area  which  is  pai^isd- 
ly  in  my  home  State  of  North  Carolina. 
H.R.  9492.  which  I  cosponsored  with  my 
friends  the  gentlemen  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  DoRN  and  Mr.  Mann)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Landritm) 
would  add  the  Chattooga  River  and  a 
portion  of  its  West  Fork  to  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system. 

BROAD   STTPPORT 

Usually,  when  we  have  bills  of  this 
kind,  they  have  broad  support,  but  some- 
times they  are  controversial.  In  this  case, 
practically  everyone  supports  the  desig- 
nation of  this  river  as  a  unit  of  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  speak- 
ing for  the  administration,  have  given  it 
their  strong  endorsement.  The  legisla- 
tures of  all  three  States  have  approved 
resolutions  recommending  the  inclusion 
of  the  river  into  the  system.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  public  support  for  this 
legislation  is  practically  unanimous. 

Two  public  meetings  were  conducted 
by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  region  in- 
volved and  those  who  attended  strongly 
supported  the  proposal.  At  the  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation.  ever>one  testifying  on 
the  legislation  spoke  in  favor  of  its  enact- 
ment, and  It  was  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  without 
a  dissenting  vote. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no 
significant  opposition  to  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  9492,  as  recommended.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  enjoys  enthusiastic 
support  from  almost  all  quarters.  En- 
vironmentalist and  conservation  organi- 
zations have  endorsed  it;  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers whose  districts  are  involved  have 
cosponsored  It;  and  the  States  through 
which  it  flows  have  recommended  it. 

ORSCRIPTtON 

The  reason  that  this  river  has  such 
broadly  based  support  is  that  it  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
free-flowing  streams  remaining  in  the 


Southeast.  It  begins  on  the  crest  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina— in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent — and  flows 
through  some  spectacular,  primitive 
moimtain  country  before  flowing  down 
along  the  South  Carolina-Georgia  boimd- 
ary.  The  river  is  free  of  Impoundments 
and  only  a  few  relatively  insignificant 
evidences  of  man  can  be  seen  anywhere 
along  its  main  stem. 

It  is  a  dramatic  river  from  its  head- 
waters to  Tugaloo  Reservoir.  For  50 
miles,  it  drops  an  average  of  about  50 
feet  per  mile  from  its  upper  reaches  to 
the  lower  end.  It  includes  several  beau- 
tiful waterfalls,  churning  rapids  and 
shoals  challenging  the  most  experienced 
Whitewater  enthusiasts,  and  occasionally 
calm  stretches  and  minor  ripples  suitable 
for  novice  canoeists.  The  water  quality 
of  the  entire  river  is  extraordinarily  high 
and  it  provides  a  fine  habitat  for  moun- 
tain trout  to  delight  the  many  fishermen 
who  come  to  enjoy  the  stream. 

Located  in  an  area  with  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  wilderness,  the  river  Is 
free  of  any  significant  or  unsightly  in- 
trusions by  man.  The  surrounding  coim- 
try  is  almost  as  rugged  as  the  river  Is 
wild  and  it  represents,  by  itself,  an  im- 
portant recreational  resource  for  hikers 
and  outdoor  recreationlsts  of  all  kinds. 

VIsrtATION.    SAJ-ETT    AND    MANAGEXENT 
or    THE    AREA 

Of  course,  such  an  area  is  a  popular 
attraction  to  those  living  nearby.  Many 
of  the  local  people  know  the  river  well 
and  understand  its  dangers,  but  for  peo- 
ple not  familiar  with  it  the  river  can  be 
very  hazardous.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact  many  people  accept  the  challenges 
which  it  offers  without  knowing  the  dan- 
gers involved. 

Many  people  have  visited  the  area  in 
past  years,  but  the  numbers  coming  into 
the  area  since  the  movie  "Deliverance" 
was  filmed  on  the  river,  has  increased 
dramatically.  One  knowledgeable  wit- 
ness told  the  committee  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  15.000  people 
traveled  down  the  river  this  year.  Many 
of  these  utilize  the  services  of  guides  and 
river  runners  who  are  familiar  with  its 
hazards.  To  my  knowledge,  they  have 
never  experienced  a  fatal  accident.  Un- 
fortunately, some  who  come  are  more 
daring  and  they  can  quickly  get  into  dif- 
ficulties from  which  they  cannot  easily 
extricate  themselves. 

While  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
might  encourage  more  people  to  come. 
it  will  also  permit  the  Forest  Service  to 
establish  safety  programs  for  those  who 
do  come.  At  the  present  time,  the  Forest 
Service  has  no  authority  to  establish 
safety  regulations — or  to  enforce  them — 
with  respect  to  use  of  the  river.  There  is 
no  existing  program  to  warn  unstispect- 
ing  visitors  of  the  potential  dangers 
which  they  might  encounter.  And  there 
is  no  systematic  method  for  determining 
when  adventurous  visitors  have  set  out 
on  a  river  running  expedition  or  whether 
they  have  returned  safely.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice can  and  will  do  if  the  river  Is  added 
to  the  system. 

To  help  them,  it  Is  expected  that  the 
Forest  Service  will  regulate,  by  contract, 
those  who  will  be  permitted  to  operate 
commercial  float  trips.  There  are  ries- 
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ently  several  operators  serving  the  public 
on  the  Chattooga  They  have  the  experi- 
ence with  the  nver  which  can  enable  the 
vLsitor  to  have  relatively  safe  and  enjoy- 
able experience  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  given  preference  in  provid- 
ing this  service  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  this  legislation 
is  adopted  or  not.  the  people  will  come. 
By  enacting  H.  R.  9492  we  will  make  sure 
that  they  are  given  some  reasonable  de- 
grees of  protection.  Naturally,  they  must 
bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  their 
own  safety,  but  this  legislation  will  en- 
able the  administering  governmental 
agency  to  provide  them  with  information 
and  services  which  will  help  them  have 
a  safe  and  enjoyable  visit. 

Naturally,  in  administering  this  area 
the  basic  management  objective  will  be 
to  permit  it  to  be  used  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  compatible  with  the  characteris- 
tics which  made  it  suitable  for  inclusion 
in  the  system.  Floating  by  raft,  canoe  and 
kayak  will  undoubtedly  be  an  even  more 
popular  activity  ir.  the  future  than  it  is 
today.  Fishing  and  hunting  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  large  numbers  of  visitors  to 
the  area.  In  addition,  hikers,  backcoun- 
try  outdoorsmen  and  nature  lovers  will 
enjoy  the  primitive  forest  lands  adjacent 
to  the  river. 

LAND    OWNCHSHIP    AND    COST 

By  an  exchange  agreement  with  the 
Georgia  Power  Co..  its  holdings  in  the 
area  were  transferred  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice so  that  Federal  land  ownership  now 
totals  more  than  80  percent  of  the  15.- 
000-acre  area.  While  some  lands  within 
the  boimdaries  remain  in  private  owner- 
ship and  may  be  acquired,  it  is  contem- 
plated that  scenic  easements  will  sat- 
isfy most  of  the  remaining  needs.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $2 
million  for  land  acquisition,  but  fee  title 
to  Che  remaining  lands  can  be  acquired 
only  from  willing  sellers ;  consequently,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  all  of  these  moneys 
will  be  expended. 

Development  along  the  river  will  be 
modest.  The  legislation  authorizes  $809,- 
000  for  administrative  and  public  and 
facilities.  White  certain  access  roads, 
trails  and  the  like  will  be  needed,  most 
of  the  facilities  to  be  installed  will  be 
designed  to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
river  and  the  safety  of  its  visitors. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  visited  in  this 
area  and  having  floated  portions  of  this 
river  myself  on  two  occasions,  I  can  give 
it  my  highest  recommendation.  It  is  a 
beautiful  wild  river  in  a  magnificent 
natural  area.  H.R.  9492  will  assure  its 
preservation  for  the  enjoyment  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations.  I  urge  its 
approval  by  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  note 
something  new  has  been  added  to  re- 
ports in  the  House,  this  one  carrying 
photographs.  How  does  the  gentleman 
get  this  job  done?  I  do  not  recall  ever 


before  seeing  a  report  carrying  photo- 
graphs. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  state  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  river  and  the  Big  Thicket  Area, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  bill,  con- 
tains scenery  which  is  so  beautiful  and 
which  speaks  for  itself  so  well  that  the 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
photographs  would  be  a  fine  addition 
to  the  report,  and  they  were  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  report? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  think  that  it  would 
add  about  the  same  as  one  additional 
page  in  the  Record  would  have  added. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  the  plates  by  which  the 
photographs  are  reproduced  cost  noth- 
ing? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
reproduction  was  made  by  the  offset 
process  which  is  inexpensive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If 
in  future  reports  there  will  be  photo- 
graphs of  bathing  beauties  clad  in 
bikinis  ? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  someone  might  suggest  that, 
but  that  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  guess  it  is  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  too. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  told 
that  the  cost  of  photographs  in  repoi-ts 
is  not  any  more  than  would  be  of  that 
of  charts  that  are  submitted  in  these 
reports. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

HosMER  >  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 

support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1968 
provided  a  list  of  27  rivers  to  be  studied 
to  determine  their  suitability  for  addi- 
tion as  components  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  Chattooga  River  is  one  of  these, 
and  the  study  of  it  has  yielded  a  favor- 
able recommendation  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  its  addition  to  the  sys- 
tem. Further,  the  proposal  has  received 
widespread  public  support.  This  river  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  undeveloped 
rivers  in  the  southeastern  United  States. 
It  possesses  some  extremely  rough  and 
challenging  sections  of  white  water  for 
river  runners,  and  constitutes  a  recrea- 
tional resource  not  easy  to  match  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  by  voting  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  Chattooga  River  was 
designated  as  one  of  the  27  study  rivers — 
and  the  study  of  the  Chattooga  was  be- 
gun in  1969  by  the  Secretary-  of  Agricul- 


ture— by   agreement  with   the   Interior 
Department. 

The  Legislatures  of  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  approved 
the  inclu.sion  of  the  Chattooga  in  the 
system  and  the  support  for  the  wild  and 
scenic  river  de.sienation  received  almost 
unanimous  approval. 

The  Chattooca  River  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  longest  undeveloped  free 
flowing  streams  remaining  in  South- 
eastern United  States. 

The  rivers  included  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  are  classified  as 
wild-scenic  and  recreation.  The  57-mile 
segment  of  the  Chattooga  designated  in 
H.R.  9492  meets  the  requirements  of  all 
categories. 

About  87  percent  of  15,432  acres  of 
land  within  the  boimdaries  of  the  river 
are  owned  and  managed  by  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service — hence — land  acquisition 
would  be  slight. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  land  acquisition 
authorization  of  not  to  exceed  $2  million 
and  a  development  ceiling  of  $809,000. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  .~up- 
port  of  H.R.  9492.  to  include  the  Chat- 
tooga River  in  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system.  The  Chattooga  which  fiows 
through  the  mountains  and  foothills  of 
northwestern  South  Carolina,  not  many 
miles  from  my  home,  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  natural  and  historic  resources 
of  this  country  which  until  now  has 
largely  been  spared  from  the  "civilizing" 
impact  of  man  and  his  machines. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968,  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  certain  selected 
rivers  in  the  Nation  which  possessed  out- 
standing scenic,  recreational,  geologic, 
fish  and  wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  or 
other  similar  values,  be  preserved  in  free 
flowing  condition,  and  that  they  and 
their  immediate  environs  be  protected  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations.  That  act  designated 
the  Chattooga  River  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Greorgia  for  poten- 
tial addition  to  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system  In  July  of  this  year, 
I  joined  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
from  Chattooga  River  country  in  intro- 
ducing HR  9492  to  include  the  Chat- 
tooga as  a  component  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  in  further- 
ance of  the  1968  art  Favorable  action  on 
the  bill  before  us  today  will  insure  that 
the  natural  wonders  of  the  Chattooga, 
which  have  been  enjoyed  and  taken  for 
granted  by  past  generations  will  be  pre- 
served for  the  continued  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  future  generations. 

Though  the  Chattooga  has  recently 
been  popularized  by  the  James  Dickey 
novel.  "Deliverance,"  and  the  movie  of 
the  same  title.  I  have  known  the  river 
since  my  earliest  years  as  a  South  Caro- 
lina scholboy.  I  have  always  been  fas- 
cinated by  this  white-water  river,  and 
the  mystery  and  excitement  which  at- 
tracted me  to  the  mighty  Chattooga 
in  the  days  of  my  youth  continue  to 
draw  me  back  to  its  rushing  waters  and 
imtamed  natural  beauty.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  who  visited 
the  Chattooga  River  area  in  earlv-  Au- 
gust recall  quite  vividly  tlie  excitement 
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and  breathtakinc  beauty  w«  etxjored  dur- 
ing our  float  down  the  wild  Ciiatujoga. 
What  IT?  enjoyed  on  that  memoratie 
occjMion  .>aouid  De  ;sott><  led  (ram  t  be  de- 
scnicU\e  Dyprodui  is  c:  a.i  !acr«asi:>«ly 
nidu&tnaitxeii  *o<->ety  m  oraer  Uiac  luture 
Keiierauons    ruay    aiao    expfrienc>^    Uial 

I'he  I  haiockra  Iliver  woald  be  a  sn:- 
niijcant  addnjon  to  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  systea.  The  Chattooga  is  pres- 
ently a  clean,  free-dowing.  mountaia 
stre.un  in  Uie  deep  forest  of  a  relatively 
UDdeveloged  area  In  fart,  it  is  one  of 
ktac  ;'*'w  rf»TT)  iinins  tree-flowing  streama 
In  the  3ouuieiMst  and  is  the  only  moun- 
tain nver  in  the  four -State  area  of  North 
rarnliiia.  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and 
1  r  ;iik«Aaee  without  substantial  coouncr- 
ciai.  A^Jieuitural.  and  residential  de- 
veiot'oient  aloag  tu  shores.  Tlus  nver  is 
a  prime  example  of  the  wbitewater  rivers 
that  once  abounded  along  the  east  coaat 
but  vduch  now  have  had  their  natural 
state  suteuuiuaily  altered  by  the  ad- 
vances ot  civtliaatiion.  Man>  such  rivers 
vUch  once  offered  sane  of  the  same 
wonders  uie  Chattooga  aftords  ub  today 
are  either  dammed.  Clew  Uirough  fann^. 
cities,  or  oUier  areas  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity, or  are  being  used  for  mdustriaj 
ref  UBt'  and  sewage  disposal.  We  now  have 
t>ie  opportunity  to  protect  the  wild  Chat- 
U>oga  froo^  this  fate.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  aot  faTorabl)'  on  the  biU  before  us  to- 
day in  order  that  we  might  preserve  the 
Chattooga  as  an  example  of  what  we 
used  to  have  m  abunduoice  u^  the  South- 
eastern United  States. 

Even  though  the  Chattooga  River  has 
a  quahty  of  remoteness,  it  is  readiiy  ac- 
cessible to  several  metropolitan  areas 
and  provides  aiany  types  of  outdoor  rec- 
reatioo  for  which  t^re  is  now  great 
demiMl  Not  only  is  the  Chattooga  a 
superior  scenie  attraction.  iV  is  also  one 
of  the  great  canoetog  and  ratting  rivers  in 
the  East  and  provides  canoeing  oppor- 
tuuiUes  lor  evf»ry  degree  of  sitiU.  Excel- 
lent L>{>p»>r!..iniL,t's  for  hunung  lUid  fishing 
t'xi-st  ii\  u.e.  i*rea  as  weil  a.^  opporlurulies 
lor  outer  lyp*'.**  oi  ouiiloor  recreation. 
And  Lhe  .Tver  is  p.. it  Minout  histOJ'ical 
-<igniiu-anoe  Pnor  to  1600.  li>e  Chat- 
ux)«a  Rrver  was  in  the  land  of  the  Cher- 
unee  lnU:.ui.s  and  iegends,  artifacts,  and 
»etUenient.  provide  a  valuable  source  for 
-.iit'  stuij .  (}f  ine  Cbcarokee  culture  and 
:u.-.i<iry  ;  .\<-  earliest  r^mrd  of  white  men 
ill  .iit_-  ^rta  are  Qunier  maps  dat«>d  173d 
aud  iTol  In  1776  Wdiiain  Bartram,  an 
early  American  botanist,  visited  the  re- 
gion and  '-ro8st-d  the  Cluiitooga.  In  1830, 
viilute  setUers  arrived  to  make  their 
homes  akMic  !-->e  rhaito«>i<a  and  there 
still  reoiajiirt  evi<ieiu-e  ci  pioneer  cou- 
strutlioi".  Hi  Ue  retiioii 

Mr  Speaker  1  re-pei  '.iully  submit  that 
•..",''  (  iiat'ouga  Rjv-'r  satisfies  all  the  re- 
qLurtinen'j  ior  irciu^itn  m  the  national 
A,iKi  !uiu  scenic  nvers  system,  and  I 
■_ner'iore  urge  xJnc  Hoase  'o  suspeml  the 
rules  and  :>a&s  H  H.  94t(-l.  A-s  the  report 
prei  ared  oy  t/ie  Comnutiet"  on  Interior 
<uid  Insula.'  ARairs  pouits  out,  this  bill 
WKj'iid  mciutif  that  fxiriion  of  the  Chal- 
t,ooga  Hiver  irom  \t  8  lutle  below  Cash- 
iers Lane  Lu  >  rtai  Carolina  to  Tugaloo 
Reservoir.  a^.J  Uie  West  Fork.  Chattooga 
River  from  its  junction  with  Chattooga 
upstream  7.3  mUes  as  a  component  of 


the  vlld  and  scenic  rivers  system,  and 
authorize  to  be  appropriated  $2  million 
far  land  actprisitlon  and  (909.000  for  de- 
velopoient. 

We  must  act  without  deiaj  If  we  are  to 
i^re.s«  rre  anol/ier  of  tne  rapidly  dunii.Lsh- 
int!  rKitural  resou.-crs  wnic.'i  this  rouitry 
u-se-l  to  posses.s  ui  .^u«h  jre  if,  abim  lance. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Us  8p.-aker  two  hilis  re- 
ported by  the  dLvun^utf  iu-d  Interior 
Committee.  H.R  ^492  adiiiiiti  u.e  now 
famous  Ciiatlooga  River  to  uit-  'A'..^i  and 
Scemc  Rivers  System,  and  H.R.  U546, 
establishing  Big  Thickit  National  Pre- 
serve, are  bef«re  us  today.  I  intend  to  vote 
in  favor  of  boUa  measures  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

ta  a  repreaoitative  of  a  semlurban 
district  I  can  see  the  need  for  Congress 
to  eonkiaue  to  set  aside  natural,  non- 
developable  space  for  Americans  As  our 
cities  grow  larger  and  more  stiflmg,  we 
cannot  neglect  the  need  of  those  resi- 
dents for  the  beauty  and  relaxation  that 
natural  settings  provide.  In  an  era  of 
property-a.s-investment,  a  chmate  has 
been  created  that  tends  to  diminish  the 
human  value  of  land  open  to  the  pubUc. 
We  cannot  tet  this  happen  by  falling  to 
procure  forests  and  preserves  and  wild 
soeacry  thai  will  otherwise  be  cheapened 
with  condominiums  and  commercial 
camping  sites. 

Mr  Speaker,  tliere  Is  currently  under 
consideration  a  bill  to  create  a  national 
historical  area  within  15,000  acres  of  the 
beautiful  expanses  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River  Valley  between  Akron  and  Cleve- 
land in  my  State  of  Ohio.  This  recrea- 
tioo  area  would  o£fer  many  of  the  same 
things  that  the  Chattooga  River  and  Big 
Thicket  do  in  their  parts  of  tlie  country. 
And  in  addition  to  a  large  green  open 
space  preserved  from  the  bulldozer  of  the 
developer,  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  Recreation 
Area  would  be  within  a  single  hour's  drive 
of  over  4  million  people — a  point  espe- 
cially important  with  the  energy  crisis 
now  on  top  of  us. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  our 
country's  excellent  national  parks  are  in 
the  West — in  areas  of  great  scenic 
beauty,  but  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the 
range  of  their  potential  users.  GasoUne 
shortages  will  not  allow  us  the  in- 
dulgence of  day-long  drives  any  longer. 
We  must  react  to  this  situation  by  pre- 
serving, now.  open  spaces  near  our  major 
urban  centers  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
Americans  in  the  future. 

Mr  DORN  Mr.  Speaker  the  Chattooga 
River  !.«:  a  unifiiie  national  treasure.  The 
bill  now  before  the  Hou'^e  will  guarantee 
that  it.^  un.<ip<>iled  natural  setting  will  be 
prot«;ted  .^^  a  .spon.sor  of  the  bill  I  urge 
Its  overwhelmjiig  approval. 

Mr  Spt;a<<er.  m  ine  Southeast  we  are 
proud  ui  a  ueukutiful  enviruiimeut  second 
to  none  in  tii«  Nation.  We  have  rivers, 
lakes,  and  woodlands  in  abundance.  In 
the  Chattooga  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  clean,  free-flowing,  im- 
spoUed  mountain  streams  to  be  found 
anywhere  By  IncfudinR  the  Chattooga  In 
the  WDd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems  the 
Congress  can  protect  the  magnificent 
river  and  surrounding  area  from  any  ac- 
tions that  would  disturb  the  present  set- 
ting. 


In  a  5fl-mile  stretch  between  Caslilers. 
N.C..  and  Lake  Tugaloo,  the  elevation  of 
the  Chatt<^)Oga  descends  at  a  rate  of  50 
it^i  per  mile.  This  .^harp  drop  makes  for 
tcme-  of  the  mi>&t  speitaruJar  white- 
water  r.ipjds  m  America.  For  some  40 
miles  the  River  forms  the  border  between 
South  Carol  ma— Oconee  Countj' — and 
<-3«org:a. 

Protection  of  the  Chattooga  has  wide 
■supixirt  among  tiie  people  of  my  area. 
Mr  Speaker  We  have  heard  from  Girl 
Scout.s  and  Boy  Scout.<  people  from  all 
walks  of  Ufe  who  love  the  magnificent, 
spectacular  beauty  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  moun- 
tains. I  am  proud  to  be  a  spon.««r  of  this 
bill,  and  urge  its  approval 

The  SPEAKER  The  que.-itlon  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  pentleman 
frcKn  North  Carolina  iMr.  Taylor)  that 
the  House  suspend  tbt^  rule  and  pass  the 
bdl  H.R.  9492,  as  amended. 

The  question  »a.s  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  m  favor  thereof) ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■A  biU  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  by  desigiiating  the  Chattooga 
River,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  pa.ssed,  H.R.  9492, 
immediately  preceding  its  pa.'isaee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North. 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PRESERVE 
IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bUl  (HJl.  11546)  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  a«!  follow?: 

H  R     1154« 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  fiou^e  of 
Reprr»entativf^  of  The  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tba.t  («)  In 
order  to  sssure  the  preservation,  conaerva- 
Uon.  aiid  protection  of  the  natural,  scenic, 
and  recreational  values  of  a  •IgolAcaut  por- 
UOQ  of  the  Big  Tbkcket  area  lii  the  Stat«  of 
Tuas  and  to  provide  for  the  enhancement 
and  public  enjoyment  thereof,  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve  is  herelry  estab- 
lished. 

(b)  The  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "preserffc't 
shall  Include  the  units  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  enUtleU  Big  Thicket  Nattoaal  Pre- 
serve", dated  November  1973  and  num- 
bered NBR^BT  91.027  which  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  pxiblic  inspecUon  In  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  District 
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of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  filed  with  appro- 
priate oJBces  of  Tyler,  Hardin,  Jasper,  Polk, 
Liberty.  Jefferson,  and  Orange  Counties  In 
the  State  of  Texas.  TTie  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary"! shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  no 
Inter  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  publish  a  detailed  de- 
:icrlption  of  the  t>oundarles  of  the  preserve 
in  the  Federal  Register.  In  establishing  such 
boundaries,  the  Secretary  shall  locate  stream 
corridor  unit  Ixiundaries  referenced  from 
the  stream  banit  on  each  side  thereof  and 
he  shall  further  make  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  exclude  from  the  units  hereafter  de- 
scribed any  Improved  year-round  residential 
properties  which  he  determines,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, are  not  necessary  for  tlie  protection 
of  the  values  of  the  area  or  for  its  proper 
administration.  The  preserve  shall  consist  of 
the  following  units: 

Big  Sandy  Creek  unit.  Polk  Cotinty.  Texas, 
comprising  approximately  fourteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  acres; 

Menard  Creek  Corridor  unit,  Polk,  Hardin, 
and  Liberty  Counties,  Texas,  including  a 
module  at  its  confluence  with  the  Trinity 
River,  comprising  approximately  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  acres: 

Hickory  Creek  Savannah  unit,  Tyler 
County,  Texas,  comprising  approximately  six 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres; 

Turkey  Creek  unit,  Tyler  and  Hardin 
Counties,  Texas,  comprising  approximately 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  acres; 

Beech  Creek  unit,  Tyler  County,  Texas. 
comprising  approximately  four  thousand 
eight  hunderd  and  fifty-six  acres; 

Upper  Neches  River  corridor  unit,  Jasper, 
Tyler,  and  Hardin  Counties,  Texas,  includ- 
ing tlie  Sally  Withers  Addition,  comprising 
approximately  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  acres; 

Neches  Bottom  and  Jack  Gore  Baygall 
unit,  Hardin  and  Jasper  Counties,  Texas, 
comprising  approximately  thirteen  thousand 
three  hundred  acres; 

Lower  Neches  River  corridor  unit,  Hardin, 
Jasper,  and  Orange  Counties,  Texas,  except 
for  a  one-mile  segment  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  including  the  site  of  the  papermill 
near  Evadale,  comprising  approximately  two 
thousand  six  hundred  acres; 

Beaumont  unit.  Orange,  Hardin,  and  Jef- 
ferson Counties,  Texas,  comprising  approxi- 
mately six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight- 
een acres; 

Loblolly  unit,  Liberty  County,  Texas,  com- 
prising approximately  five  hundred  and  fifty 
acres; 

Little  Pine  Island-Pine  Island  Bayou  cor- 
ridor unit,  Hardin  and  Jefferson  Counties, 
Texas,  comprising  approximately  two  thou- 
.sand  one  hundred  acres;  and 

Lance  Rosier  unit,  Hardin  County,  Texas, 
comprising  approximately  twenty-five  thou- 
sand and  twentv-four  acres. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  transfer  from  any  other 
Federal  agency,  or  exchange,  any  lands, 
waters,  or  interests  therein  which  are  lo- 
cated within  the  Ixiundarles  of  the  preserv-e: 
Provided,  That  any  lands  owned  or  acquired 
by  the  State  of  Texas,  or  any  of  its  ftolitical 
suljdivlsions,  may  be  acquired  by  donation 
only.  After  notifying  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  XJnited  State* 
Congress,  in  writing,  of  his  Intention  to  do 
so  and  of  the  reasons  therefor,  the  Secretary 
may.  If  he  finds  that  such  lands  would  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  preserve  was  created,  accept  title 
to  any  lands,  or  Interests  in  lands,  located 
outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  preserve 
which  the  State  of  Texas  or  its  political  sub- 
divisions may  acquire  and  offer  to  donate 
to  the  United  States  or  which  any  private 
person,  organization,  or  public  or  private 
corporation  may  offer  to  donate  to  the  United 


States  and  be  may  administer  such  lands  as 
a  part  of  the  preserve  after  publishing  notice 
to  that  effect  In  the  Federal  Register.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  federally  owned  lands  within  the  pre- 
serve shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  administering  agency,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
without  transfer  of  funds. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  publishes  the  detailed 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  pre- 
serve In  the  Federal  Register  as  required  by 
subsection  1(b)  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is 
earlier,  there  is  hereby  vested  in  the  United 
States  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In,  and 
the  right  to  immediate  possession  of,  all  real 
property,  except  the  mineral  estate,  lands  or 
interests  In  lands  owned  by  the  State  of 
Texas  or  its  political  sulxlivlslons,  or  existing 
easements  for  public  utilities,  pipelines,  and 
raUroads,  and  except  as  provided  In  sultsec- 
tion  (c)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
allow  for  the  orderly  termination  of  all  op- 
erations on  real  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  under  this  subsection,  and  for 
the  removal  of  equipment,  facilities,  and 
personal  property  therefrom. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  pay  Just  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  of  any  real  property 
taken  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  pledged  to  the  payment  of  any 
Judgment  entered  against  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Pay- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  moneys  available  and  appro- 
priated from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  subject  to  the  appropriation  lim- 
itation contained  In  section  6  of  this  Act, 
upon  certification  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  agreed  negotiated  value  of  such  property, 
or  the  valuation  of  the  property  awarded  by 
Judgment,  including  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  of 
taking  to  the  date  of  payment  therefor.  Any 
action  against  the  United  States  for  just 
compensation  for  any  lands  or  interests  tak- 
en pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  such  prop- 
erty is  situated.  In  the  absence  of  a  nego- 
tiated agreement  or  an  action  by  the  owner 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  Initiate  pro- 
ceedings at  any  time  seeking  a  determination 
of  Just  compensation  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  property  Is  situated.  In  the  event  that 
the  Secretary  determines  that  fee  title  to  any 
lands  taken  pursuant  to  this  provision  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  former 
owner,  revest  title  In  such  lands  to  such 
owner  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  he  may  compensate 
the  owner  for  no  more  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  rights  so  reserved:  Provided, 
Tliat  the  Secretary  shall  not  revest  title  to 
any  lands  for  which  Just  and  full  compensa- 
tion has  been  paid. 

(c)  Tills  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Improved  property  as  defined  in  subsection 
3(b)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary may,  in  his  discretion,  initiate  eminent 
domain  proceedings  if,  in  his  Judgment,  such 
lands  are  subject  to,  or  tlu-eatened  with,  uses 
which  are  or  would  he  detrimental  to  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  this  Act.  The  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  property  Is  situated  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  evidence  and  deter- 
mine Just  compensation  for  any  lands  taken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  owner  of  an  improved  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  of  such  acqui- 


sition, retain  for  himself  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
improved  property  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes  for  a  definite  term  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  yecu-s  or.  In  lieu 
thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of 
the  owner  or  the  death  of  his  spouse,  which- 
ever Is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term 
to  lie  reserved.  Unless  this  property  is  wholly 
or  partially  donated  to  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  the  owner  the  fair  market 
value  ot  the  property  on  the  date  of  acqui- 
sition less  the  fair  market  value,  on  that 
date,  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner.  A 
right  retained  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  termination  by  the  Secretary 
upon  his  determination  that  It  Is  t>eing  ex- 
ercised In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  It  shall  terminate 
by  operation  of  law  upon  the  Secretary's  noti- 
fying the  holder  of  the  right  of  such  deter- 
mination and  tendering  to  him  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached,  one- 
family  dwelling,  construction  of  which  was 
begun  belore  July  1,  1973,  which  Is  used  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes,  together 
with  not  to  exceed  three  acres  of  land  on 
which  the  dwelling  Is  situated  and  together 
with  such  additional  lands  or  Interests 
therein  as  the  Secretary  deems  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  access  thereto,  such 
lands  t>elng  In  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  together  with  any  structures  acces- 
sory to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on 
such  land. 

(c)  Whenever  an  owner  of  property  elects 
to  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  as 
provided  in  this  section,  such  ow^ner  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  waived  any  benefits  or 
rights  accruing  under  sections  203,  204,  205, 
and  206  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1894),  and  for  the  purposes  of 
such  sections  such  owner  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  displaced  person  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(6)  of  such  Act. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  area  within  the  boundaries 
depicted  on  the  map  referred  to  In  section  1 
shall  be  known  as  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Preserve.  Such  lands  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary-  as  a  unit  of  the  national 
park  system  in  a  manner  which  will  assure 
their  natural  and  ecological  integrity  in  per- 
petuity In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.S.C.  1-4).  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

(b)  In  the  interest  of  maintaining  the 
ecological  integrity  of  the  preserve,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  limit  the  construction  of  roads, 
vehicular  campgrounds,  employee  housing, 
and  other  public  use  and  administrative  fa- 
cilities and  he  shall  promulgate  and  publish 
such  rules  and  regulations  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  limit  and  control  the  use  of.  and  ac- 
tivities on.  Federal  lands  and  waters  with 
respect  to : 

(1)  motorized  land  and  water  vehicles; 

(2)  exploration  for,  and  extraction  of,  oil, 
gas,  and  other  minerals; 

(3)  new  construction  of  any  kind; 

(4)  grazing  and  agriculture;  and 

(5)  such  other  uses  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines must  be  limited  or  controlled  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  preserve 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Texas,  except 
that  he  may  designate  zones  where  and  pe- 
riods when,  no  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  or 
entry  may  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  flora  and  fauna  pro- 
tection and  management,  or  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  Except  in  emergencies,  any  reg- 
tUatlons  prescribing  such  restrictions  relating 
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to  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  put 
Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  agency  having  jT»rt9«ctlon 
over  hnnttng.  fishing,  and  trapping  acthrictes. 

5ic.  5.  Within  Ave  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  siial! 
review  the  area  within  the  preserve  and  shnll 
report  to  the  President.  In  accordance  with 
?et:tlcn  S  fc)  and  (d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
(79  mat  891;  I«  tT  S  C  1132  (c)  and  (-!)», 
nis  recommendations  aa  to  the  suitability  or 
nonruitabillty  of  any  area  within  the  pre- 
serve for  preservation  as  wilderness,  and  any 
designation  of  any  such  areas  as  a  wilderness 
shall  be  accomplished  in  (iccordance  with 
said  subsections  of  the  Wilderness  Act 

Sec  8  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  but  not 
to  exceed  W3.812.000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  tnterewta  In  lands  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $7.000.0flO  for  development. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr  SpeaAer.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  wUl  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  T.\\'LOR  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
8T>caker    I  yteld  mysetf  6  minutes 

Mr  Speaker.  HR  1154* — the  bUl  now 
before  the  Hoi^e — is  one  of  the  major 
conservation  measures  to  be  considered 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  the  Big  Thicket 
Nationai  Preserve  as  a  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

LBCWIJITTVF    BACKGBO^TND 

As  most  Members  know,  many  different 
proposals  involvinf  the  Big  Thicket  area 
of  east  Texas  have  been  suggested  over 
the  years.  H.H.  11546  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  studies  and  p^opoeala  Uiat  have  been 
made  since  the  mid-l§60's  when  interest 
in  this  area  was  revived. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed.  In- 
terest in  the  area  has  grown  consider- 
ably Few  proposals  have  resulted  in  the 
volume  of  correspooderure  which  has 
been  generated  by  interest  in  the  Big 
Thicket  As  a  result,  legislation  was  in- 
troduced In  the  Congress  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation visited  the  area  and  held  field 
bearings  in  June  1972.  At  that  time  all 
points  of  view  were  heard.  On  July  16 
and  17.  the  subcommittee  conducted 
additional  heanr.Rs  in  Washington  and. 
after  2  additional  da>-^  of  dettberations 
on  the  merits  and  language  of  the  legis- 
lation, it  reported  the  legislation  favor- 
ably to  the  fun  committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

To  some,  the  84.550-sicre  preserve, 
which  HR.  11546  would  establish  is  far 
too  small.  To  others,  it  seems  too  large. 
Conservation  and  environmental  orga- 
ni/a(u>ii.<.  <4r»  u<^d  f«r  the  cre&tion  of  a  na- 
ttoi.^  I  AT*,  iimtoining  ai  lc«at  10«.0«« 
acrp^  <ind  prfferred  an  area  closer  to 
200  <»<^')  vr*-!  Landowner!  and  the  tim- 
ber industry  were  willing  to  accept  the 
35,000-acre  "string-of-pearls"  proposal 
which  was  oivce  suggested  by  the  p&rk 
service 

Re<^oivLng  Uii5  '.:ii*>TTi.'Tia  .'i^*  not  bcCB 
an  ea«y  '.»»».  for  tnvone  mvohw^d  We 
all  (nre  ««r  -i  ;!<•*»?  ie«  fn^m  l>Ta.-^  nar- 
ticularty.  Mr  t>T<iur>;  Wilson,  Mr   Ecx- 


HAHDT,  Mr.  Steelmaw,  and  Mr.  Kazen — 
our  gratitude  for  striking  a  reasonable 
b«kUuice  between  these  almost  irrecoa- 
ciiable  viewpoints.  Startmg  with  the  35,- 
0©0  acres,  which  r.i-  flv  •■verj-one  agreed 
should  be  prf.se:  veti  ','^*>  area  infl'irtfd 
in  the  proposal  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  included  a  total  of 
6fi.000  acres. 

While  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  recognized  that  the 
eiisjunct  areas  in  the  departmental  rec- 
ommendation merited  inclusion,  it  felt 
that  the  excluded  stream  corridors 
should  also  be  reviewed.  As  a  result,  it 
added  the.  connecting  corridors  along 
the  Neches  River,  MenArd  Creek,  and 
Little  Pine  Island — Pine  Island  Bayou 
to  give  COTitinuity  to  the  area,  to  protect 
some  of  the  essential  waterways,  and  to 
assure  access  to  the  stream.";.  Taken  to- 
gether with  the  additions  at  the  Lance 
Rosier  and  the  Loblolly  units,  these  cor- 
ridors constitute  the  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  area  mcluded  in  the  proposal 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
area  included  in  the  committee  recom- 
mendations. (The  importance  of  these 
stream  corridors  can  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  map  on  page  3  ol  the  commit- 
tee report.) 

LfCISLATTVZ   T&KIMC 

Another  issue  which  was  carefully 
considered  involved  language  which 
makes  most  of  the  privately  owned  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Preserve 
subject  to  a  legislative  declaration  of 
takmg  withm  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  In  making  this 
recommendation,  the  committee  recog- 
nized not  only  that  prompt  acquisition 
would  be  essential  if  the  properties  are 
to  be  acquired  without  significant  cost 
increases  due  to  escalating  land  prices, 
but  that  prompt  action  is  necessary  in 
order  to  sissure  the  preservation  of  the 
values  remaining  in  this  once  massive 
area. 

COST 

Naturally  in  an  area  of  this  kind, 
where  nearly  all  of  the  lands  involved 
are  privately  owned,  land  acquisition 
costs  are  going  to  be  substantial  By  the 
terms  of  the  legislation,  these  costs 
should  be  borne  by  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  which  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  underwriting 
the  Nation's  outdoor  recreation  program. 
The  committee  has  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fund  is  adequate  to  under- 
write the  co6t  of  this  project.  While 
other  projects  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try must  also  draw  upon  the  financial 
resources  of  the  fund.  It  Is  not  antici- 
pated that  the  combined  total  require- 
ments, in  any  1  year,  will  exceed  the 
OMMieys  available  for  the  Federal  land 
acquisition  share  ol  the  fund. 

In  this  case,  the  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram is  estimated  to  require  the  invest- 
ment oi  $«3.«12,000  if  fee  title  is  ac- 
quhrd  in  all  of  the  privately  held  lands. 
This  outlay  may  be  substantially  reduced 
If  some  of  the  present  landowners  do- 
nate some  of  the  lands  involved.  Also, 
the  costs  should  t>e  retluced  If  the  Sec- 
retary draws  the  final  boundaries  to  ex- 
clude improved  properties  which  are  not 
necessary  for.  or  compatible  with,  the 


Preserve,  Finally,  assuming  that  home- 
owners will  wish  to  retain  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  their  qualifying  residen- 
tial properties  or  that  a  soluble  agree- 
ment ean  be  negotiated  which  will  per- 
mit continued  use  of  privately  ORned 
lands  within  the  Preserve  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  it,  then  the  land  casts 
will  be  reduced  even  further. 

Mr  Speaker,  development  costs  in  this 
84.550-acre  Preserve  are  expected  to  be 
m  the  neighboi-hood  of  $7  mjllVon  In 
arrirmg  at  this  amount,  the  committee 
recognized  that  the  units  are  spread  over 
a  large  area  In  .some  cases  they  are  long, 
narrow  corridors  and  in  others  they  are 
compact  units,  but  in  all  cases  they  will 
require  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
i^eda  of  the  visiting  public  in  water  and 
sanitation  faciUties,  roads  and  trails,  and 
other  administrative  and  public  use  fa- 
cilities will  be  needed  to  protect  the  re- 
.source  and  to  a.ssure  the  safety  and  en- 
joyment of  the  visiting  public. 

OKSCRIPnoN 

Without  going  into  detail,  Mr  Speaker, 
let  me  say  that  this  legislation  represents 
a  real  opportunity  for  the  Cosigress  to  act 
to  preserve  an  area  with  many  unique 
qualities.  It  is  known  as  "the  biological 
crossroads  of  America"  because  of  Its  out- 
standing combination  of  flora  and  fauna 
of  all  kinds.  Like  the  Big  Cypress  legisla- 
tion, which  the  House  approved  earher 
this  year,  it  represents  a  new  clement  in 
the  national  park  system— a  national 
preserve.  Like  a  national  park  it  is  sig- 
nificant because  of  its  nationally  valuable 
natural  values,  but  like  recreation  areas 
it  must  continne  to  be  available  for  a 
variety  of  uses  which  would  not  be  per- 
mitted in  a  national  park. 

CONCLUSIOK    Mn>    RFCOUMCNSATIOIV 

To  some,  the  Big  Thicket  comprises  an 
area  more  important  than  most  miits  of 
the  existing  national  park  system.  It  can 
be  an  interesting  and  beautiful  place  for 
those  who  visit  it.  The  pictures  in  the 
committee  report  amply  demonstrate  this 
point.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  H  R.  11548. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  MILPORD  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an 
exciting  day  today  when  we  are  about 
to  vote  on  a  bill  to  make  the  Big  Thicket 
of  Texas  a  national  preserve. 

Eleven  months  ago,  as  a  recently 
sworn -in  Member  of  this  body,  I  was  the 
first  to  introduce  a  Big  Thicket  bill  in 
this  session  of  Congre.s.s,  H  R   4270 

During  these  1!  months  the  .^rr>erican 
compromise  tradition  has  gone  to  work 
in  committee  to  report  out  a  bill  that 
will  do  the  job  of  preserving  the  east 
Texas  biological  wonderland. 

To  do  this,  we  have  compromised  on 
acreage  The  bill  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
sets  aside  84,550  acres  as  a  national 
park — a  14.000-acre  compromise 

But  I  am  convinced  Uiat  the  area 
covered  m  this  bill  will  pn.serve  suf- 
ficient land  to  safeguard  the  animal  life 
of  the  Big  Thicket.  It  will  give  the 
animals  more  than  the  natural  vegeta- 
tion food  supphes  which  they  need.  It 
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will  give  them  room  to  move  around  In 
and  some  degree  of  privacy  from  man's 
intrusions — a  need  as  vital  as  food. 

This  bill  also  looks  ahead  to  the  fu- 
ture. Not  just  5.  10,  or  15  years,  but  five 
and  ten  decades  away  when  people  will 
be  needing  and  seeking  an  experience  of 
free,  open  nature  even  more  than  we  are 
at  present. 

I  believe  we  have  here  a  good  bill,  a 
workable  bill,  and  I  know  we  have  a 
definite  need  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket 
preserve  while  there  is  yet  a  Big  Thicket 
to  preserve.  Therefore,  I  urge  your  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
m.yself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  Big 
Thicket  except  to  say  it  is  in  east  Texas. 
I  shall  leave  that  task  to  others  who  are 
more  familiar  with  the  area  than  I. 

It  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "Biologi- 
cal Crossroads  of  North  America"  where 
the  woodland  flora  and  fauna  of  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  meet. 

Interest  In  the  Big  Thicket  dates  back 
to  1927  and  Interest  so  mounted  that  in 
1938  and  1939  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice favorably  recommended  that  it  be 
given  park  status. 

In  the  midsixties  the  National  Park 
Service  made  new  studies  and  recom- 
mended that  a  series  of  widely  dispersed 
lands  be  protected. 

In  1972.  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee visited  the  area  and  reported  fa- 
vorably on  what  they  saw. 

A  number  of  bills  were  Introduced  call- 
ing for  the  Including  of  68.000  to  100,000 
acres  of  land. 

The  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve,  as 
proposed  by  this  legislation,  embraces 
about  84.000  acres  of  land  comprised  of 
a  dozen  generally  detached  units  of 
varying  sizes  In  east  Texas. 

Each  unit  principally  represents  a  dif- 
ferent ecological  mix.  and  thereby  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  variable  exper- 
ience for  the  visitor. 

Within  6  months  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment, as  the  boundaries  of  the  new  pre- 
serve are  precisely  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  general  loca- 
tion map  and  acreage  figures  for  the 
units  as  described  In  this  bill,  title  to  the 
land  will  automatically  vest  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Provision  Is  made  in  the  bill  to  avoid 
the  incorporation  of  year  around  resi- 
dences within  the  preserve  v^here  It  is 
possible  to  exclude  them,  and  in  such 
cases  where  residences  cannot  be 
avoided,  provision  is  made  for  exempting 
them  from  acquisition  through  legisla- 
tive taking  if  certain  criteria  are  met. 
Also  exempted  from  legislative  taking 
is  the  mineral  estate. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  study  and  rec- 
ommendations to  be  made  within  5  years 
as  to  the  suitability  of  wilderness  desig- 
nation for  any  part  of  the  preserve. 
Pimds  for  acquisition  are  authorized  at 
$63,812,000,  and  $7,000,000  is  authorized 
for  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  bill  finally 
has  resolved  most  of  the  various  points 
of  difference  which  have  existed  through 
the  years  of  attempts  to  establish  some 


type  of  a  Federal  park  unit  here,  and  I 
believe  it  therefore  has  the  support  of 
most  all  persons  and  organizations  who 
have  had  a  concern  or  interest  In  this 
matter. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
see  fit  to  give  this  bill  the  same  degree  of 
support  it  has  received  from  the  Texas 
delegation,  as  evidenced  by  the  strength 
of  their  sponsorship  of  this  bill,  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  passage. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Hja.  11546— a  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Preserve  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

At  one  time,  the  area  known  as  the 
Big  Thicket  comprised  millions  of  acres. 
It  was  a  dense,  uninviting  wilderness 
largely  avoided  by  man.  Except  for  occa- 
sional hunting  trips,  it  is  believed  that 
the  Indians  avoided  it;  the  Spaniards 
gave  it  wide  birth,  and  early  American 
settlers  detoured  around  it.  It  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
the  conquest  of  the  Big  Tliicket  began 
in  earnest. 

Timbering  began  in  the  region  around 
1850  and  was  encouraged  by  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  into  the  region  in 
the  decades  that  followed.  Then  oil  was 
discovered  causing  a  new  interest  in  the 
area.  Today,  modern  timbering  practices 
and  agricultural  techniques  have  trans- 
formed large  areas  into  productive  uses, 
so  that  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
original  Big  Thicket  remains  intact. 
While  it  is  much  reduced  in  size,  it  is 
representative  of  the  area  which  once 
dominated  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  said  to  be  "the  bio- 
logical crossroads  of  -"unerica."  Here 
eight  distinct  biological  habitats  exist. 
Ranging  from  savannah  to  bald  cypress 
to  upland  mixtures  of  beech,  magnolia, 
white  oak.  and  loblolly  pine,  the  Big 
Thicket  contains  every  plant  commmiity 
known  to  exist  in  the  entire  Southern 
Evergreen  Forest. 

To  .scientists,  this  area  is  considered 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding  nat- 
ural laboratories.  Botanists  find  the 
large  number  and  unusual  combination 
of  plant  commimities  fascinating.  To 
them,  the  vegetation  of  the  understory 
is  an  interesting  component  of  the  forest. 
Included  in  the  unusual  vegetation  of  the 
region  are  four  of  the  five  varieties  of 
in.sect-eating  plants  known  to  exist  on 
this  continent.  There  are  well  over  1,000 
varieties  of  flowering  plants  and  vines, 
including  at  least  30  varieties  of  orchids. 
The  trees  of  the  forest  are  equally  In- 
teresting. Not  only  is  the  combination 
unusual,  but  the  long  growing  season, 


the  broad  range  of  soil  types,  and  the 
abimdance  of  water  combine  to  encour- 
age growth.  Many  of  the  species  of  trees 
found  In  this  area  Include  the  largest  of 
their  species  known  to  exist  anywhere 
In  the  country. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  an  area 
attracts  an  interesting  combination  of 
wildlife.  It  is  said  that  the  Big  Thicket 
is  inhabited  by  more  than  300  species  of 
birds  on  a  permanent  or  temporary  basis. 
When  it  is  recognized  that  there  are 
only  about  720  species  in  the  United 
States,  the  fact  that  more  than  100  make 
the  Big  Thicket  their  permanent  home 
becomes  impressive. 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  bird 
thought  to  exist  In  the  Big  Thicket  is 
the  rare  ivorj-billed  woodpecker — I  said 
"thought  to  exist"  because  It  may  al- 
ready be  extinct.  This  flamboyant  ivory- 
billed  bird  has  black,  red.  and  white 
markings  and  is  21  inches  long — slightly 
larger  than  the  average  chicken  hawk. 
It  once  ranged  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  North  Carolina  and  Indiana,  but  now 
only  the  Big  Thicket  may  contain  the 
remote  woods  which  it  needs  to  survive. 
Several  other  rare  or  endangered  birds 
are  known  to  inhabit  the  Big  Thicket. 

Not  so  many  people  find  snakes  of  in- 
terest, Mr.  Speaker,  but  for  those  who 
do  it  should  be  mentioned  that  no  other 
region  of  comparable  size  contains  as 
many  varieties  of  snakes  as  this  area. 
There  are  four  known  varieties  of  poison- 
ous snakes  in  the  United  States — and  the 
Big  Thicket  has  them  all.  Nonpoisonous 
snakes  are  even  more  common.  It  Is  said 
that  there  are  four  or  five  times  as  many 
nonpoisonous  snakes  as  poisonous  ones, 
but  no  detailed  inventory  has  been  made. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker  the  natural  val- 
ues of  the  Big  Thicket  are  especially  In- 
teresting. They  represent  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica that  can  never  be  reproduced  once 
it  is  lost.  Much  of  the  area  has  already 
been  altered,  but  we  still  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  enacting  this  legislation,  to  as- 
sure the  preservation  of  a  significant 
and  representative  portion  of  this  unique 
area. 

Practically  all  of  the  lands  involved  in 
H.R.  11546  are  privately  owTied.  Much  of 
this  is  in  corporate  ownership;  however, 
there  are  many  smaller  landowners  who 
hold  lands  within  the  proposed  Preserve. 
The  bill  is  drafted  to  give  homeowners 
every  possible  protection  from  unneces- 
sary acquisition.  It  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  attempt  to  avoid  Including  resi- 
dential properties  within  the  final  boun- 
daries of  the  Preserve.  Inevitably,  some 
will  be  included.  In  those  cases,  the 
homeowners  are  entitled  to  retain  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  for  25  years  or  their 
lifetimes  if  they  wish,  and  the  Secretary 
would  pay  the  owner  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property,  less  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  right  retained. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  any  case,  where  any 
private  lands  are  taken,  the  Government 
Is  obligated  to  pay  the  fair  market  value 
for  the  Interests  acquired.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  title  to  all  nonresiden- 
tial lands  will  be  transferred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  and  the  landowner  will  be 
entitled  to  just  compensation  as  deter- 
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mined  by  negotiations  or.  If  necessary,  by 
the  local  US.  district  court. 

Mr.  Speaker  it  Is  important  that  the 
Government  move  quickly  to  Implement 
this  legislation.  Not  only  are  activities 
underway  which  might  further  alter  the 
values  of  this  area — that  is  timber  har- 
vesting, clearing,  and  subdivision — but 
land  costs  are  continuing  to  increase.  By 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  title  to  the 
nonresidential  lands  the  legislation  will 
assure  immediate  protection  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  proposed  Preserve- 
To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
the  legislation  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $63,812,000  for  land  acquisition. 
While  it  may  be  necessary  to  appropriate 
this  entire  amount,  we  are  hopeful  that 
the  Secretary  will  utilize  the  authorities 
given  to  him  to  reduce  these  costs  wher- 
ever possible,  but  we  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation  are  fully 
implemented.  In  addition,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  development  of  adminis- 
trative and  public  use  facilities  will  re- 
quire the  investment  of  $7  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11546  is  the  product 
of  the  efforts  of  many  people.  So  far  as 
I  know,  it  has  broad  support  It  includes 
features  which  took  into  account  the 
views  of  conservation  organizations, 
property  owners  and  timber  producers — 
even  though.  I  am  sure,  none  of  them 
are  fully  satisfied.  It  has  the  support  of 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11546  is  the  end 
product  of  several  public  meetings  in- 
cluding a  field  hearing  in  Beaumont. 
Tex.  It  was  carefully  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  and  it  represents  a  positive 
program  for  the  preservation  of  a  most 
significant  area.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
men from  Texas  iMr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Eck- 
HAsoT.  and  Mr.  Stielman)  for  their  co- 
operative and  constructive  contributions 
and  I  thank  the  chairman  (Mr.  Tatlok) 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  <Mr. 
SKDBrrz )  for  their  helpfulness  during  our 
consideration  of  this  matter 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H  R.  11546  and  I  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Brooks  I 

Mr,  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  principal 
concerns  with  the  creation  of  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  as  in 
H.R.  11546,  has  been  that  there  be  a 
minimum  displacement  of  individuals 
owning  property  within  the  park  area. 

During  hearings  held  in  Beaumont  in 
June  1972,  I  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
the  study  of  such  area  to  detennine  the 
number  of  people  involved  in  property 
ownership,  particularly  along  the  corri- 
dors, and  stressed  the  need  to  include  a 
provision  which  would  displace  as  few 
people  as  possible 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, with  my  encouragement  amd  sup- 


port, included  a  provision  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  'shall  further 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  exclude 
from  the  units  hereafter  described  any 
improved  year-round  residential  proper- 
ties which  he  determines,  in  his  discre- 
tion, are  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  values  of  the  area  or  for  its  proper 
administration." 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  In- 
cluded this  provision  in  line  with  my 
recommendations  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings  in  Beaumont  in  June.  It  is  my 
belief  that  with  this  clause,  "the  lives  of 
as  few  people  as  possible  will  be  disrupted 
as  the  result  of  the  creation  of  this  park." 

The  people  of  Texas  are  aware  and 
appreciative  of  the  dedication,  drive  and 
hard  work  that  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Chairman  Roy  Tayior  of  North 
Carolina,  Including  Abraham  Kazen,  of 
Texas,  have  contributed  to  our  efforts  to 
preserve  America's  Incomparable  recrea- 
tional and  wilderness  areas.  Their  sup- 
port is  indicative  of  the  very  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  that  this  subcommittee 
feels  for  the  protection  and  development 
of  our  Country's  national  parks  and  rec- 
reational areas. 

The  BlR  Thicket  region  has  been  called 
the  ecological  crossroads  of  North  Amer- 
ica. It  is  truly  a  land  of  unusual  beauty, 
a  curious  mixture  of  serenity  and  excite- 
ment. In  this  area  there  are  over  300 
bird  species,  over  200  tree  and  shrub  spe- 
cies. 40  wild  orchid  species  and  9  carniv- 
orous plant  species. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  a  transition  zone 
between  the  arid  Southwest  and  the 
tropical  coastal  marsh,  the  central  prairie 
and  the  eastern  woodlands  of  our  Na- 
tion. This  unique  transitional  charac- 
teristic, together  with  its  60  Inches  of 
annual  rainfall,  provides  a  rich  habitat 
for  plant  and  animal  life  of  many  types. 
It  also  offers  vast  and  varied  recrea- 
tional and  educational  opportunities. 

Too  much  of  this  area  has  already 
succumbed  to  the  demands  of  modem 
civilization.  Already  we  have  lost  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rare  and  beautiful 
hardwoods  and  numerous  species  of  ani- 
mal life  that  once  populated  this  area. 

I  think  that  a  reasonable,  acceptable 
bill  has  been  formulated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. It  is  not  as  big  as  some  would 
like  it.  but  It  is  Isu-ger  than  that  which 
others  would  like.  It  is  a  compromise  sis 
to  ecological  value,  recreational  value, 
cost  of  acquisition  and  feasibility  of  its 
eventual  operation,  but  I  believe  it  will 
work. 

I  beheve  history  will  show  that  estab- 
lishment of  National  Parks  has  general- 
ly resulted  in  an  Improved  economic  sit- 
uation in  the  area.  I  see  no  incomp>ati- 
bility  between  the  development  of  this 
park  and  the  future  economic  growth  of 
the  areas  around  it.  The  Department  of 
Interior  should  be  able  to,  by  regtilation, 
permit  continued  economic  development 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  destroy  the 
value  of  nor  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  park. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  commit- 
tee for  its  support  and  its  recommenda- 
tions. I  hope  the  Congress  will  help  us 
in  Texas  save  this  resource  for  future 
generations. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 


such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Steelman) 
and  may  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  «Mr.  Steelman  > 
has  spent  innumerable  hours  in  behalf 
of  tills  bill,  and  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  bill  being  reported  out  ol 
the  committee. 

Mr.  STEELMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  review  just  briefly  the 
history  of  this  legislation.  The  chair- 
man of  the  National  Parks  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  has  outlined  this 
in  deta  1.  I  would  like  to  say  that  since 
1927  the  Big  Thicket  area  has  been  de- 
bated by  conservationists,  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  by  members  of  the 
Texas  delegation.  This  movement  was 
interrupted  by  World  War  n.  and  w£is 
revived  again  in  the  1960s,  and  in  the 
last  7  years  has  been  marked  with  great 
and  sometimes  heated  debate  among  the 
Members  of  this  body,  among  indus- 
trialists, conservationists,  and  citizens 
of  the  State  nf  Texas.  The  proposals  have 
ranged  all  the  way  from  3  million  acres  to 
300.000  acres,  and  now,  as  contained  in 
this  legislation.  84.000  acres. 

We  have  worked  with  many  environ- 
mentalists. v."ith  property  owners,  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  citizens 
of  this  congressional  district  in  coming 
up  with  this  compromise.  I  think,  while 
it  is  true  that  many  of  us  would  like  to 
have  had  more  acreage,  say,  100,000 
acres,  for  example,  that  what  we  bring 
to  the  Members  here  today  has  been  ar- 
rived at  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  And 
in  that  regard  compliments  are  In  or- 
der to  the  gentleman  who  represents  this 
district,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wilson)  for  the  spirit  of  ccxiperation  in 
which  he  has  approached  this  problem. 

Also,  commendation  is  due  for  his  years 
of  work  on  this  proposal  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Houston.  "Tex.  i  Mr.  EckhardD  . 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  my  col- 
league on  the  Interior  Committee  (Mr. 
Kazen  i  .  and  my  other  Texas  colleagues 
are  due  special  thanks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  would  be  remiss  without  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  to  give  special  thanks 
to  a  former  Member  of  the  other  body. 
Senator  Ralph  Yartwrough.  for  the  great 
efforts  he  spent  over  many  years  in  see- 
ing this  Big  Thicket  preserve  through 
to  fruition,  as  well  as  the  two  present 
Texas  Senators,  Senator  Tower  and 
Senator  Bentsen,  who  have  also  labored 
long  and  hard  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Big  Thicket  area  is  in  its  scientific 
uniqueness.  That  is.  it  has  been  pre- 
sented as  the  biological  crossrosids  of 
North  America,  and  indeed  it  is.  I  think 
another  key  feature  of  this  bill  is  that 
it  is  very  strong  administratively,  and  I 
hope  that  it  can  serve  as  a  model  for  In- 
creasing the  congressional  emphasis  and 
intent  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  what  we  want  in  our  system  of  pre- 
serves, so  that  they  will  not  be  just 
parks,  but  scientific  and  educatl(xial  set- 
asides,  as  well. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  the  wonderful  work  and  the  leader- 
ship that  he  has  displayed  In  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  Big  Thicket  national 
preserve,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  key  provision,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  legislative  taking  pro- 
vision, and  I  hope  this  provision  will  be- 
come increasingly  a  part  of  our  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas.  It  allows  the  property  own- 
ers to  immediately  know  what  their 
status  is.  and  allows  us  to  save  money 
that  could  have  otherwise  been  lost  In 
the  cost  of  a  park  due  to  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation. 

SUSPEND   ENERGY    RESTBICTIONS   FOR    4 
DATS    PBIOB    TO    CHRISTMAS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Barrett) 
who  would  like  to  speak  out  of  order. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  re- 
questing that  he  suspend  recently  an- 
nounced energy  restrictions  for  the  4 
days  prior  to  Christmas  Day.  so  that  the 
American  people  can  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  celebrate  the  Christmas  holiday 
in  the  ways  that  they  have  normally 
done  so  in  the  past  years.  The  Christmas 
holiday  is  for  most  Americans  the  most 
Joyful  and  happiest  holiday  of  the  year, 
since  tliey  celebrate  the  Christmas  spirit 
with  their  families  and  friends.  I  be- 
lieve that  easing  the  restrictions  for  these 
4  days  will  do  much  to  encourage  the 
American  people  while  celebrating  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  buoy  the  spirits 
of  our  citizens  during  this  time  of  sag- 
ging confidence  and  sagging  morale  in 
almost  every  sector  of  American  life. 

I  have  also  asked  the  President  to 
close  the  Federal  buildings  around  the 
country  Christmas  Eve.  December  24, 
thereby  permitting  all  Federal  employees 
a  holiday  on  that  day.  In  taking  such  a 
step,  the  President  could  achieve  sub- 
stantial savings  in  energy  since  most 
Government  buildings  would  be  closed 
for  a  4-day  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  these  two 
suggestions  would  meet  with  favorable 
response  from  most  Members  of  the 
House  and  I  am  hopeful  will  meet  with 
a  favorable  response  from  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  the 
President. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  wais  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 


Washington,  D.C., 

December  3, 1973. 
President  Richabo  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Deab  Mb.  President:  The  Christmas  holiday 
season  has  always  been  a  festive  and  happy 
occasion  for  the  American  people.  It  has  been 
celebrated  In  many  diverse  and  traditional 
ways,  and  has  been  a  season  of  good  spirit, 
friendship,  and  a  gathering  of  families  and 
loved  ones. 

The  approaching  Christmas  season,  Mr. 
President,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  time  to  rally 
the  sagging  spirits  of  America.  We  can  do 
this,  I  believe,  by  calling  on  that  traditional 
Christmas  spirit  of  the  American  people.  I 
would  respectfully  urge  you  to  ease  the 
energy  restrictions  that  you  have  urged  upon 
the  American  people  for  four  days  prior  to 
Christmas  Day.  This  would  be  a  very  brief 
four-day  period  which  would  permit  the 
American  people  to  celebrate  the  Christmas 
holiday  in  the  ways  they  have  so  traditionally 
done  Bo  In  the  past.  It  would  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  everyone  to  celebrate  the 
Christmas  holiday  before  the  oncoming 
crunch  of  the  wlnt«r  months.  January 
through  March,  when  the  energy  restric- 
tions will  be  severely  felt  throughout  most  of 
the  country.  It  would  buoy  the  spirits  of 
America  and  enable  us  to  meet  the  crisis  of 
the  upcoming  winter. 

I  would  also  urge  that  you  declare  Monday, 
December  24,  a  Federal  holiday  closing  all 
Government  offices  and  permitting  all  Federal 
workers  that  day  off.  The  closing  of  all  Fed- 
eral buildings  on  Monday  would  conserve  a 
great  amount  of  energy  needed  to  light  and 
heat  Federal  buildings.  Government  build- 
ings would  be  closed  down  for  a  four-day  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  earnestly  suggest 
that  such  a  recommendation  would  be  well 
received  by  the  American  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  A.  Barrett,  Chairman. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
( Mr.  Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
an  inconsequential  proposition  that  we 
have  before  us.  I  believe  this  involves 
some  $64  million  for  the  purchase  of  some 
67,150  acres  of  land  in  Texas,  and  $7  mil- 
lion to  develop  it  Into  a  park.  Am  I  wrong 
in  those  figures? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  WUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Noith  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
he  is  correct  in  regard  to  his  figures,  ex- 
cept the  acreage  In  the  area  as  provided 
In  the  bill  before  us  is  84.550  acres. 

Mr.  GROSS  84.550  acres? 

Mr.  TA\TLOR  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  right.  There  have  been  various  pro- 
posals by  conservationists  to  support 
200,000  acres,  and  later  100,000  acres,  but 
this  compromise  figure  was  reached. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $63,812,000,  almost  $64,- 
000,000  for  land  acquisition;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  correct, 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  does  that  fig- 
ure per  acre?  It  must  be  somewhere  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $700 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  his  figures  are 


correct.  I  might  state  that  there  are  sev- 
eral improvements,  several  houses  on  the 
property.  However,  we  are  hopeful  that 
all  of  this  money  will  not  have  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

There  are  various  features  In  the  bill 
which  could  reduce  it.  One  feature  in  the 
bill  provides  that  any  owner  of  a  home 
can  retain  the  home  and  3  acres  of  land 
for  25  years  or  for  his  lifetime  by  taking 
reduced  pay.  We  are  hopeful  that  many 
of  the  homeowners  will  resort  to  this  in 
order  to  retain  the  property. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  title  can  be  conveyed  back  to  an 
owner  if  he  agrees  to  an  easement  which 
properly  protects  the  value  of  the  Pre- 
serve. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  contribution  is  the 
State  of  Texas  making  to  this? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  state  to  the  gentleman  that  while 
we  have  had  fine  cooperation  from  the 
State  of  Texas  there  is  not  any  financial 
obligation  imposed  on  the  State  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Imposed  on  the  State?  I 
did  not  expect  there  would  be  any  im- 
position. "That  is  not  the  formula  for 
handing  out  $64  million  in  Federal  funds 
by  imposing  anything  on  a  State  ex- 
cept the  money.  But  was  Texas  tm willing 
to  ccMTie  in  and  help  on  this  deal  or  what 
is  the  storj-  ? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
State  does  own  a  very  small  amount  of 
land  including  the  river  bottoms  in  ques- 
tion and  the  legislation  provides  that  they 
can  be  accepted  by  donation  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  $700  a  pretty  good 
per  acre  price  for  lowland?  Is  that  not 
much  of  that  swampland  we  are  talking 
about,  or  wetland? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
might  state  to  the  gentleman  again  that 
this  land  has  many  homes  on  it  and  the 
bulk  of  it  is  timberland.  It  has  fine  tim- 
ber on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  still  a  pretty  good 
price,  is  it  not,  per  acre  for  unimproved 
land? 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  district  I  represent. 
I  think  these  figures  are  verj'  fair.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  may  know,  prime 
timberland  Is  somewhat  at  a  premium 
these  days.  This  was  considered  ver>- 
carefully  by  the  staff  and  the  members  of 
the  committee.  In  most  of  the  estimates, 
the  people  who  are  going  to  have  to  sell 
the  land  do  not  think  this  Is  excessive 
at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  think  the 
owners  would  complain  if  they  are 
getting  that  kind  of  money  for  it — $700 
an  acre  for  wetland  on  which  there  may 
be  some  soft  timber.  I  would  not  think 
they  would  be  quarreling  with  that  price, 
not  for  half  a  second. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  state  to  the  gentleman, 
if  he  will  yield  further,  this  is  some  of  the 
finest  timberland  in  America.  It  con- 
tains several  grand  champion  trees,  the 
finest  of  their  species  in  America. 
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Mr.  OROSS.  I  notice  there  are  also 
some  pictures  in  this  report.  There  was  a 
suggestion  a  while  ago  that  iX  we  should 
consider  an  obscenity  bill  or  one  dealing 
with  pornography,  that  we  might  resort 
to  the  precedent  set  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  &nd  Insular  Affairs  and  fill 
the  report  with  photographs. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr  Speaker,  the  only 
reason  we  put  in  these  pictures  is  the 
area  is  such  that  it  defies  description. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  maybe  you  should 
have  used  color  photographs  instead  of 
the  black  and  white.  That  would  have 
further  increased  the  cost  of  printing  the 
report. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  We  wUl  think  about  it 
the  next  time 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  imagine  the  committee 
wiU. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  personal  pleasure  that  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11546.  the  bill 
which  will  finally  express  the  House's 
intention  to  establish  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Preserve  in  eastern  Texas 

It  has  been  a  long,  sometimes  difficult 
effort  to  save  this  unique  area  of  Ameri- 
can wilderness.  The  first  attempts  to  es- 
tablish some  kind  of  pressure  in  Big 
Thicket  began  in  the  1930s,  and  since 
then  there  have  been  many  bills  intro- 
duced to  protect  the  thicket. 

In  the  93d  Congress,  several  bills  were 
Initially  introduced  calling  for  a  number 
of  approaches  to  savmg  Big  Thicket. 

But  in  early  October  Congressman 
Charlss  Wn.soN  and  Congressman  Bob 
EcKHARDT  introduced  a  compromise  bill 
which  has  drawn  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  Texas  delegation  and  virtual- 
ly every  conservation  organization  in- 
volved in  the  Big  Thicket  movement. 

This  legislation  will  set  aside  84.550 
acres  of  the  thicket  as  a  national  pre- 
serve. This  figure  falls  short  of  the  100.- 

000  acres  originally  advocated  by  con- 
servation groups,  but  certainly  it  is  of 
sufficient  size  to  protect  the  extraordi- 
nary ecology  of  the  Big  Thicket  area. 

Last  year.  I  sponsored  a  100.000  acre 
Big  Thicket  proposal,  and  I  would  have 
been  delight«l  to  see  such  a  preserve  ap- 
proved However,  all  of  us  in  the  drive  to 
protect  the  thicket  have  realized  that 
argument  over  size  has  gone  on  too  long. 
We  have  realized  that  size  alone  Is  not 
the  most  important  Issue;  rather,  the 
paramount  goal  is  moving  now  to  pro- 
tect the  thicket  from  further  damage 

The  bill  before  the  House  today 
achieves  this  goal.  While  the  acreage 
figure  has  been  lowered,  it  Is  important 
that  we  also  note  the  addition  of  several 
choice  tracts  in  the  compromise  legisla- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  Senate  and  House  will, 
during  the  93d  Congress,  agree  on  legis- 
lation creating  the  Big  Thicket  preserve. 

1  am  concerned,  however,  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  choose  to  disapprove 
or  impound  the  $70  million  being  appro- 
priated for  this  project. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
recommended  a  65.000-acre  preserve  in 
their  budgeting  program,  but  I  think  the 


vote  of  the  House  today  should  serve  no- 
tice that  Congress  expects  full  and  ex- 
peditious funding  of  this  Important  pres- 
ervation effort. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  never  s«en 
the  Big  Thicket,  may  I  say  that  you  are 
doing  the  country  a  great  service  by  sup- 
porting Big  Thicket  legislation  The 
thicket  possesses  a  lush  beauty  which  is 
increasingly  rare  in  this  country  and 
which  must  be  preserved  for  our  progeny. 

And  perhaps  more  important,  the 
thicket  supports  many  species  of  plant 
and  animal  life  found  nowhere  else  on 
Earth.  By  establishing  this  preserve,  we 
are  in  effect  saving  several  forms  of  life 
from  possible  extinction. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  thanking 
the  thousands  of  people  who  have  given 
of  their  time  and  money  in  saving  the 
thicket. 

Through  this  legislation,  the  dream 
of  Big  Thicket  will  be  at  last  realized. 
I  urge  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues 
in  supporting  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker.  de»>ate  over 
many  years  has  established  uniform  sup- 
port for  the  creation  of  a  national  pre- 
serve in  the  Big  Thicket  area  of  east 
Texas.  The  points  of  contention  have 
been  restricted  almost  solely  to  the  size, 
not  the  basic  need.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
by  my  respected  colleague  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Charles  Wilson,  repre- 
sents a  compromise  Eu:ceptable  to  all. 
and  I  urge  Its  passage  I  have  joined  in 
cosponsorship  of  this  legislation  because 
of  my  deep  conviction  of  the  need  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  wilderness  areas  for  the 
countless  generations  which  will  follow 
us  This  is  a  conviction  shared  by  an  ever- 
expanding  portion  of  the  people  of  this^ 
country  as  understanding  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  type  of  preservation  becomes 
more  deeply  Ingramed  throughout  the 
country  Support  for  this  bill,  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  be  a  true  reflection  of  the 
wishes  of  not  only  the  people  of  Texas 
and  the  residents  of  immediately  neigh- 
boring States,  but  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  11546.  which 
will  create  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Preserve  in  Texas. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee which  has  formulated  the  bill. 

Just  like  all  bills  setting  aside  lands 
for  national  parks,  the  Big  Thicket  pro- 
posal we  have  before  us  is  a  compromise 
that  reflects  the  Interests  of  many  di- 
verse groups.  It  does  not  meet  the  de- 
mands of  any  of  the  groups  precisely  but 
it  does  represent  our  committee's  best 
judgment  on  the  appropriate  way  to  pro- 
tect this  unique  area  while  recognizing 
the  legitimate  claims  of  those  who  op- 
posed setting  aside  any  area  and  those 
who  favored  a  smaller  preserve. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Big  Thicket  can 
easily  be  seen  in  the  committee  report 
which  makes  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  pictures  showing  the  re- 
markable character  of  the  area. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Kazxni  has  been  extremely  effective  in 
the  Interior  Committee  in  advancing  the 
Big  Thicket  proposal  and  I  am  person- 
ally   appreciative   for    the   information 


and  advice  he  has  given  me  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  same  Is  true  for  Mr.  Steelman, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee  and  who  Ls  among  those  most 
responsible  for  bringing  about  the  final 
bill  that  obtained  the  backing  of  the 
committee  and,  hopefully,  its  passage  by 
the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Mc- 
Fall  > .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  tMr.  Taylor*  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
11546. 

The  question  wa£  taken:  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks immediately  before  the  passage  of 
the  bill  HR.  11546. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERRING  JURISDICTION  ON 
US  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  OF  CER- 
TAIN CIVIL  ACTIONS  BROUGHT 
BY  SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2641)  to  confer  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  of  certain  civil  actions  brought 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Pres- 
idential Campaign  Activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.    2841 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Dlfitrlct  of  Columbia  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  sum  or 
value  o(  the  matter  In  controversy,  of  any 
ctvU  action  heretofore  or  hereafter  brought 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  which  was  cre- 
ated on  February  7,  1973.  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion Numbered  80,  to  enforce  or  secure  a 
declaration  concerning  the  validity  of  any 
subpoena  or  order  heretofore  or  hereafter 
l.ssued  by  said  Committee  to  the  President  or 
the  Vice  President  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  to  procure  the  production  before  the 
said  Committee  of  any  Information,  docu- 
ments, taped  recordings,  or  other  materials 
relevant  to  matters  the  said  Committee  Ls  au- 
thorized to  Investigate,  and  the  said  District 
Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  any 
such  Judgment  or  decree  In  any  such  civil 
action  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
enforce  obedience  to  any  such  subpoena  or 
order. 

(b)  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Pres- 
idential Campaign  Activities  shall  have  au- 
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thorlty  to  prosecute  in  lis  own  name  or  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  In  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  any  civil  action  heretofore  or 
hereafter  brought  by  said  Committee  to  en- 
force or  secure  a  declaration  concerning  the 
validity  of  any  subpoena  or  order  heretofore 
or  hereafter  Issued  by  said  Committee  to 
the  President  or  Vice  President  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  United  States  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  any  department  of  the  United 
States  to  procure  the  production  l>efore  the 
said  Committee  of  any  information,  docu- 
ments, taped  recordings,  or  other  materials 
relevant  to  the  matters  the  Committee  Is 
authorized  to  Investigate,  and  pray  the  said 
District  Court  to  enter  such  Judgment  or 
decree  In  said  civil  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  enforce  any  such 
subpoena  or  order. 

(c)  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  may  be  repre- 
sented by  such  attorneys  as  it  may  designate 
In  any  action  prosecuted  by  said  Committee 
under  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2641  is  to  confer 
upon  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  jurisdiction  over  civil 
actions  brought  by  the  Senate  select 
committee  on  Presidential  campaign  ac- 
tivities to  enforce — or  secure  a  declara- 
tion concerning  the  validity  of — any  sub- 
pena  or  order  issued  by  the  select  com- 
mittee to  the  President,  Vice  President  or 
other  Federal  officer  for  the  production  of 
information  relevant  to  the  committee's 
function.  The  select  committee  Is  given 
authorization  to  prosecute  such  actions 
to  enforce — or  secure  a  declaration  con- 
cerning the  validity  of — such  subpenas 
and  orders  heretofore  or  hereafter  is- 
sued by  it,  and  may  be  represented  by 
such  attorneys  as  it  may  designate  in 
any  action  under  this  act. 

S.  2641  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Ervin,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Ac- 
tivities on  November  2,  1973,  and  was  co- 
sponsored  by  all  the  committee  mem- 
bers. It  passed  the  Senate  in  amended 
form  on  November  9,  1973. 

The  legislation  is  needed  because,  on 
Octol)er  17,  1973,  Judge  John  J.  Sirica  of 
the  US,  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  dismissed  an  action  brought 
by  the  select  committee  to  enforce  its 
subpenas  requesting  certain  tape  record- 
ings which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
President.  The  dismissal  followed  a  find- 
ing that  there  is  no  statute  upon  which 
the  suit  could  be  based.  Judge  Sirica 
stated  in  his  opinion: 

The  Court  has  here  been  requested  to 
invoke  a  Jurisdiction  which  only  Congress  can 
grant  but  which  Congress  has  heretofore 
withheld. 

S.  2641  would  provide  the  necessary 
jurisdiction  to  the  district  court. 

As  resi>ccts  the  procedure  chosen  by  the 
select  committee.  Judge  Sirica  observed 
that  the  select  committee  deliberately 
chose  not  to  attempt  an  adjudication  of 


the  matter  by  resort  to  a  contempt  pro- 
ceeding imder  title  2,  United  States  Code, 
section  192,  or  via  congressional  common 
law  powers  which  permit  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  forcibly  to  secure  attendance  of  the 
offending  party,  and  that  the  select  com- 
mittee declared  that  either  method  would 
be  "inappropriate"  and  "unseemly." 

In  dismissing  the  select  committee's 
suit  for  lack  of  jurisdiction,  Judge  Sirica 
pointed  out  that  in  light  of  this  lack  of 
jurisdiction  he  did  not  reach  the  problem 
of  justiciability  or  the  merits  of  the  case 
before  him.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
enactment  of  S.  2641  will  supply  lacking 
jurisdiction  but  it  will  leave  unresolved 
any  issue  of  justiciability  or  any  issue 
on  the  merits. 

As  originally  introduced,  S.  2641  was 
broader  in  scope  than  the  measure  that 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  before  us. 
It  would  have  given  every  congressional 
committee  power  to  bring  comparable 
suits.  The  present  measure  results  from 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute introduced  by  Senator  Ervin  at 
the  suggestion  of  Senator  Hruska  and 
approved  by  all  members  of  the  select 
committee,  which  restricts  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bill  to  subpenas  and  orders 
of  the  select  committee. 

Although  the  select  committee  may 
eventually  prevail  in  the  pending  litiga- 
tion, it  is  desirable  that  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  be  resolved  now  by  legisla- 
tion needed  to  enable  the  select  commit- 
tee to  obtain  information  related  to  its 
investigation.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  does  not  at 
this  time  make  any  recommendation  con- 
cerning H.R.  11189,  a  bill  identical  to 
S.  2641  as  introduced.  The  committee 
does  not  wish  to  sustain  the  delay  that 
enactment  of  a  broader  bill  might  entail. 

Let  me  repeat:  The  bill  creates  juris- 
diction in  the  district  court  over  suits 
brought  by  the  Ervin  committee  for  en- 
forcement of  its  subpenas  or  adjudica- 
tion of  their  validity  and  it  authorizes 
the  committee  to  sue  for  such  enforce- 
ment or  adjudication.  That  is  all  the 
bill  does. 

Here  is  what  the  bill  does  not  do: 

It  does  not  apply  to  any  committee 
other  than  the  Ervin  committee. 

It  does  not  deal  with  judlciability  or 
other  issues  on  the  merits. 

It  does  not  entail  expense. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  without  dis- 
senting voice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  S.  2641. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  author- 
ity that  this  would  give  to  the  Senate 
select  committee,  when  would  that 
expire?  Would  it  end  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  committee,  or  is  there  any 
expiration  date? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  would  expire 
with  the  expiration  of  the  committee.  We 
are  told  that  the  committee  is  due  to 
expire  February  28.  1974. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  considered  oppos- 
ing this  legislation.  I  certainly  want  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  its  enactment. 
The  great  interest  and  excitement  which 
surrounds  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee, may  lead  many  to  conclude  that 
anything  emanating  from  that  commit- 
tee is  supposed  to  be  sacrosanct  and 
should  yield  to  immediate  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  many  Presidents 
have  been  subpenaed  and,  have  been 
served  with  subpenas  and  subpenas 
duces  tecum  ever  since  the  time  of 
George  Washington  by  committees  of  the 
Congress.  In  the  late  President  Tru- 
man's letter  to  a  committee  of  Congress 
declining  to  honor  a  subpena.  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  subpenas  and 
subpenas  duces  tecum  had  been  issued 
to  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Monroe,  Jackson,  T>ler,  Polk,  Fillmore, 
Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Hayes,  Cleve- 
land, Theodore  Roosevelt,  Coolidge, 
Hoover,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  with- 
out the  need  for  any  such  legislation  as 
we  have  here  today. 

The  Congress  has  always  had  ample 
power  to  enforce  its  own  subpenas, 
and  as  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  sponsors  this  legislation 
has  brought  out,  we  certainly  have  that 
authority  right  now,  and  this  enforce- 
ment can  be  compelled  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  through  oiu-  common  law  au- 
thority or  through  sections  192  and  194, 
title  2,  United  States  Code. 

I  raise  two  primary  questions  regard- 
ing this  legislation.  One  is  that  it  is  prob- 
ably imnecessary  because  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  has  deferred  Its 
further  activities  and  probably  will  not 
reconvene  imtil  they  get  together  to  write 
a  report;  and  clearly,  it  is  unprecedented. 
It  works  contrary  to  the  role  of  the  judi- 
ciary in  our  constitutional  system. 

This  legislation  places  unfettered  dis- 
cretion in  four  Members  of  the  other 
body  to  issue  any  subpenas  or  orders 
which  it  believes  necessary  for  its  in- 
vestigative purpose  and  to  direct  sub- 
penas to  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  other  officers  of  the  United 
States  as  they  see  fit. 

As  I  understand  the  existing  pro\'isions 
of  title  2  of  the  United  States  Code, 
sections  192  and  194,  and  as  we  all  know, 
the  full  House  and  Senate  have  con- 
sistently considered  and  occasionally 
debated  at  great  length  measures  author- 
izing the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  to 
certify  contempt  proceedings  to  the 
proper  U.S.  attorney  for  action  by  the 
grand  jury.  Under  this  procedure,  each 
body  is  permitted  to  screen  the  activities 
of  committees. 

I  believe  this  check  serves  a  valid  pur- 
pose. We  are  being  asked  to  forego  this 
check  and  vest  unprecedented  authority 
in  the  Senate  select  committee.  I  would 
like  to  seriously  caution  the  House 
against  setting  such  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  enforce  its  own  proc- 
ess. The  Senate  select  committee  made 
no  attempt  to  try  to  use  established  pro- 
cedures for  enforcing  compliance,  but 
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Instead  Is  asking  us  to  place  the  court  In 
this  dii&cuU  and  unwanted  position.  I  am 
referring  u>  refereelng  a  dispute  between 
the  executive  and  legi&lative  branches  of 
the  Government. 

To  permit  the  court  to  function  In  such 
a  capacity  raises  In  my  mind  a  serious 
constitutional  question  in  regard  to  ar- 
ticle m,  section  3.  which  requires  that 
the  Federal  court's  juriadicuon  be  lim- 
ited to  "cases  and  controversies."  This 
question  Involves  a  complicated  specialty 
of  Federal  jurisdiction.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  hearings  on  this  bill  were 
not  held  in  the  other  body  nor  were  hear- 
ings held  in  this  body. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand the  urgency  of  this  legislation, 
when  the  Senate  select  committee  has 
postponed  any  further  hearings  untfl 
next  year  and.  according  to  newspaper 
accoimts.  the  select  committee  may  be 
out  of  business  altogether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seriou^  question  the 
need  for  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  question,  also,  the  wisdom  of  our 
taking  amy  such  action. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Docs  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastzn- 
UDZR)  desire  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  KASTENMKIEK.  Not  at  this  time, 
Mr.  SpecLker. 

Mr.  McCXORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  minds 
(Mr.  RAn^BACx) . 

Mr.  RAJXSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  2641.  which  confers  juris- 
diction upon  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia over  certain  civU  actions  brought  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Department  of  Jiistice  has 
no  objections  to  this  bill. 

Frankly.  I  had  some  questions  about 
this  bill  when  I  arst  heard  about  it.  but  I 
think  there  is  a  valid  reason  for  it. 

Presently  Congress  has  two  methods  of 
forcing  compliance  with  its  subpenas: 
One  is  its  inherent  common  law  author- 
ity: the  other  is  its  statutory  authority 
under  title  2.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 192  through  194.  It  Is  significant 
that  both  methods  are  forms  of  criminal 
contempt — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"criminal." 

S.  2641  provides  a  third  remedy,  which 
is  civil  in  nature  and  very  limited  in  its 
application 

Right  now  Congress  has  the  common 
law  power  to  conduct  its  own  trial  of 
the  contempt  of  witnesses  before  Its  com- 
mittees. A  person  adjudged  in  contempt 
of  Congress  under  this  procedure  may, 
under  an  order  of  the  particular  House 
Involved,  be  subjected  to  one  of  three 
things: 

First.  The  Individual  who  refused  to 
obey  the  subpena  can  be  required  to  be 
contained  in  close  custody  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms: 

Second.  He  can  be  committed  to  a 
common  jail  In  the  Ettstrlct  of  Columbia; 
or 

Third.  He  can  be  kept  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  in  close  confinement  in  the 
guardroom  of  the  Capitol  Police. 

Confinemait  under  the  common  law 
procedure,  as  one  can  imagine,  has  not 
been  used  extensively.  That  ntfans  that 
It  has  become  more  common  to  utilize 


th}  statutory  provisions  contained  In 
title  2.  under  section  192. 

Now.  here  is  what  happens:  here  Is 
the  procedure,  when  we  use  section  192, 
which,  we  must  remember,  deals  with 
civil  contempt  only  and  not  criminal 
contempt: 

It  is  required  that  the  particular  com- 
mittee involved  will  certify  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  if  they  are  not  in  session,  or  to 
the  body  as  a  whole  if  in  session  that 
somebody  has  refused  to  obey  one  of  its 
subpenas. 

Then  the  Speaker  or  the  President  pro- 
tem  IS  required  to  certify  to  a  UJS.  at- 
torney the  question  of  contempt. 

The  U.S.  attorney  then  will  present 
the  matter  to  a  grand  jury.  If  the  grand 
Jury  should  return  an  indictment,  then 
there  would  have  to  be  a  trial.  Then  If 
the  individual  subpenaed.  In  this  case 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  found  guilty,  it  Is  required 
under  section  192  that  he  would  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  nor  less  than  HOC.  and  that  he 
be  imprisoned  In  a  common  Jail  for  not 
less  than  1  month  nor  more  than  12 
months 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  finish  the 
theme  of  this  first. 

The  Idea  is  that  In  the  case  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  Sen- 
ate select  committee,  comprised  of  all 
Members,  including  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  thought  it  would  be  unseemly 
to  subject  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  that  kind  of  an  alternative, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  them. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  woxild  like  to  ask  this:  It  seems  to 
me  that  since  the  existing  legislation  In- 
volves a  criminal  proceeding  and  pur- 
ports to  charge  the  President  with  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  as  would  be  re- 
quired imder  the  existing  statute  and 
pursuant  to  the  actions  that  have  been 
initiated  by  the  Senate  select  committee, 
this  House  should  be  assuming  jurisdic- 
tion. Indeed,  the  entire  action  of  the 
Senate  select  committee  seems  to  b« 
directed  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  House  Judiciary  Committee's  inquiry 
into  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
impeachable  offenses  have  been  charged 
against  the  President  establishes  that 
the  proper  forum  is  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

If  we  enact  this  legislation,  it  vests 
further  authority  in  the  Senate  select 
conunittee  to  assume  this  role  and  to 
usurp  our  authority  to  investigate  the 
various  charges  against  the  President 
and  enables  them  to  go  forward  with  this 
activity.  I  think  that  Is  quite  inappro- 
priate. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  the  genUeman 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  respond.  I 
may  not  agree  with  all  of  the  activities 


of  the  select  committee,  but  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves:  they  did  subpena  cer- 
tain documents  and  requested  certain  in- 
formation, including  tapes  Those  were 
not  turned  over  voluntarily  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  court  or- 
dered that  they  had  to  be  produced  In 
the  case  of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  but  as 
far  as  the  Senate  select  committee  is  con- 
cerned It  said  they  did  not  have  juris- 
diction to  demand  that  they  be  pro- 
duced. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  the  two  de- 
vices used  now  for  getting  the  President 
to  turn  over  documents,  if  lie  should 
refuse  to  do  so,  provides  for  criminal 
contempt  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this 
bill  provides  for  civil  conUmpt.  That 
Is  one  of  the  ptirposes  of  thL'?  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  would  not  be  hamstnmg  by 
any  limitation  imder  existing  law  inso- 
far as  our  inquiry'  is  concerned,  would  it? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  As  far  as  I  know,  we 
have  not  even  begun  the  Inquiry.  As  I 
imderstand  it,  you  have  only  these  two 
devices,  both  of  which  are  criminal  in 
nature. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  And  they  would  be 
available  to  us? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Yes;  except  that  you 
have  to  go  to  the  U.S.  attorney,  and  then 
it  goes  to  a  grand  jury  process  and  trial. 
If  that  trial  should  hold  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  has  to 
be  confined  in  jail  for  1  month  imder 
that  statute,  which  the  committee  does 
not  want  to  go  through 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  a  popu- 
lar demand  for  legislation  to  enlarge  the 
authority  and  expand  the  activities  of 
the  Senate  Watergate  committee.  The 
question  in  my  mind  is  whether  they  are 
impinging  upon  the  rightful  role  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  connection 
with  their  present  Inquiry.  The  excuses 
they  give  for  not  exercLsmg  the  subpena 
power  already  granted  by  statute  is  that 
they  regard  the  existing  remedies  as  un- 
seemly. It  appears  to  mc  that  they  may 
Indeed  be  unseemly,  but  that  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  justify  some  extraordinary 
temporary  remedy  ju-st  because  of  the 
popularity  of  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee which  have  been  publicized  so 
much  on  television  and  in  the  press. 

I  regard  it  as  a  bad  precedent  for  us 
to  capitulate  on  constitutional  Lssues — 
and  on  matters  of  principle  wlien  such 
circumstances  exist.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee has  statutory  remedies  at  the 
present  time,  and  If  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient and  the  charges  agamst  the  Presi- 
dent are  so  .seriou.s  a.s  to  require  sub- 
penas  duces  tecum  af:ainst  the  Presi- 
it  seems  to  me  Uiat  the  House  itself 
ought  to  exercise  the  authority  it  lias 
under  the  constitutional  authority  of 
impeachment,  and  not  to  siurender  this 
function  to  this  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  try  the  President  before  we 
have  undertaken  our  investigation  to 
determine  the  existence  or  absence  of  so- 
called  imj>ea(  hable  ofTen-ses, 

Mr  KAim-^^lEIER  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requt.-t.s  for  time 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S  2641.  What  this  bill  does  is 
to  give  the  Senate  and  its  Select  Water- 
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gate  Committee  their  day  in  court.  If  the 
situation  were  reversed  and  a  House  Se- 
lect Committee  were  being  frustrated  in 
the  enforcement  of  its  subp>enas  because 
of  the  alleged  lack  of  a  duly  authorized 
and  appropriate  forum  for  determination 
of  their  validity.  I  am  sure  we  would  all 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  support  our 
efforts  to  supply  the  lack. 

As  I  understand  it.  Judge  Sirica  in  the 
District  Court  dismissed  the  Watergate 
Committee's  suit  to  enforce  or  determine 
the  validity  of  its  subpenas.  In  so  doing 
Judge  Sirica  declined  to  decide  a  whole 
host  of  issues,  including  such  issues  as 
justiciability,  executive  privilege,  and  the 
like,  because  he  regarded  the  absence  of 
a  statute  granting  jurisdiction  to  the 
court  as  conclusive.  The  decision  is  pend- 
ing on  appeal.  Meanwhile,  enactment  of 
S.  2641  would  restore  these  Issues  to 
adjudication  by  supplying  the  lacking 
jurisdiction.  The  measure  empowers  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  entertain  actions  to  enforce 
or  validate  Watergate  Committee  sub- 
penas and  authorizes  the  committee  to 
use  that  court  to  litigate  the  enforcement 
and  enforceability  of  its  subpenas. 

The  urgency  of  perfecting  the  author- 
ity of  the  select  committee  Is  evident. 
The  committee  cannot  perform  its  inves- 
tigative fimctlon  If  It  cannot  enforce  its 
subpenas.  Enactment  of  S.  2641  is  needed 
to  remove  the  threshold  obstacle  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  substantive  issues 
which  Judge  Sirica  declined  to  decide. 

Pursuance  and  conclusion  of  the 
Watergate  investigation  Is  critical  to  the 
restoration  of  our  people's  confidence  in 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  imthlnk- 
able  that  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
should  be  denied  a  determmation  of  the 
enforceability  of  its  subpenas  simply  be- 
cause Congress  has  failed  to  provide  a 
forum.  We  should  enact  S.  2641  at  once. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  oppose  the  motion,  but  I  have 
misgivings  concerning  this  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  to  commence  a  civil  action  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  enforcement  of  its 
subpena  for  the  production  of  certain 
materials,  including  tapes  of  conversa- 
tions. In  the  possession  of  the  President. 

The  measure  involves  certain  basic 
constitutional  problems  which  were  not 
given  adequate  consideration  either  In 
the  Senate,  where  the  bill  was  amended 
and  adopted  without  being  referred  to 
committee,  or  here  in  the  House,  where 
the  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  our 
Judiciary  Committee  without  hearings  or 
extensive  consideration. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations,  of  which  I  am  vice  chairman, 
has  been  conducting  a  detailed  study  of 
litigation  affecting  the  Congress,  Includ- 
ing the  issuance  of  congressional  sub- 
penas and  their  enforcement. 

Many  of  us  on  the  committee  have 
been  concerned  over  the  increasing  tend- 
ency of  the  courts  to  entertain  litigation 
involving  the  judicial  review  of  legisla- 
tive decisions. 

S.  2641  invites  the  courts  to  enter  legis- 
lative areas  by  a  congressional  committee 
seeking  a  decision  of  the  court  passing 


on  the  validity  of  a  congressional  sub- 
pena. It  also  establishes  the  precedent 
of  giving  standing  to  sue  to  a  Senate 
committee  and  authorizing  it  to  employ 
Its  own  coimsel  to  commence  a  civil 
action  either  In  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

When  a  legislative  body  appears  before 
the  courts  as  a  party  litigant,  it  appears 
to  concede  the  superiority  of  the  judicial 
branch  in  becoming  a  supplicant  before 
it.  This  is  in  derogation  of  the  autonomy 
and  independence  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  is  an  undesirable  precedent. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  possess 
the  subpena  power  and  the  contempt 
power.  In  fact,  the  Senate  Campaign 
Activities  Committee  did  issue  and  serve 
a  subpena  on  the  President  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  documents,  including 
tapes  of  conversations,  in  the  possession 
of  the  President.  The  proper  proceeding 
to  enforce  a  subpena  against  a  recalci- 
trant witness  is  on  order  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  in  this  case,  to 
apprehend  any  person  defjlng  the  order 
of  the  Senate  and  to  bring  him  before  the 
bar  of  the  Senate  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  held  In  contempt  of  the 
Congress. 

An  alternative  method  of  enforcement 
is  to  proceed  under  title  2  United  States 
Code  sec.  192,  by  referring  the  proceed- 
ings involving  the  contempt  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney  for  prosecution  as  a  misde- 
meanor. The  latter  proceeding  would 
seem  to  be  impractical  because  the  U.S. 
Attorney  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  be  requested  to  proceed  against 
their  superior,  the  President 

It  is  probable  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  achieve  a  consensus  of  the  Senate  to 
proceed  in  the  abrupt  fashion  suggested 
first,  namely,  the  apprehension  of  the 
contumacious  official.  This  contempt 
power  of  the  Senate  was  last  employed 
in  1935  In  Jurney  v.  McCracken,  294  U.S. 
125. 

The  question  necessarily  arises  what 
would  happ>en,  even  If  this  bill  becomes 
law  over  a  presidential  veto.  If  the  Presi- 
dent should  choose  to  disregard  a  declar- 
atory judgment  of  the  District  Court.  If 
he  declines  to  comply  with  a  Senate  sub- 
pena, why  should  he  do  otherwise  with 
respect  to  a  declaratorj-  judgment  of  a 
district  judge? 

The  foregoing  sketchy  discussion,  at 
this  point,  serves  only  to  indicate  the  se- 
rious constitutional  problems  underlying 
the  bill  which  deserve  penetrating  study 
by  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeieh)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the 
Senate  bills.  2641. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  stospended  and  the  Senate  bill 
was  passed. 


Fall>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin?  ^ 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Mc- 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  2641,  just  passed. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEADSTART 
FEE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  11441)  to  postpone  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Headstart  fee  schedule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   11441 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat  the  last 
sentence  ot  section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  defer 
the  Implementation  of  a  fee  schedule  es- 
tablished under  this  paragraph  until  July  1, 
1975.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  first,  congratu- 
late our  colleague  from  California 
(Augustus  F.  Hawjunsi.  chairman 
of  the  Equal  Opportunities  Subcom- 
mittee for  his  verj-  prompt  and  respon- 
sive action  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  Headstart  fee  schedule.  The  bill  was 
reported  from  the  committee  imani- 
mously  by  voice  vote  and  has  strong  bi- 
partisan support. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  ver>-  simple. 
Upon  enactment  the  Secretary-  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Is  directed  to 
defer  the  Implementation  of  the  fee 
schedule  for  the  Headstart  program  until 
July  1,  1975. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  required  the  Sec- 
retary- of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  a  schedule  of  fees  for 
the  Headstart  progi-am.  It  was  my-  judg- 
ment that  tills  lee  schedule  would  have 
resulted  in  allowing  those  families  who 
exceed  the  inrome  limitation  of  the  act 
to  paiticipate  in  the  Headstart  program 
at  a  nominal  cost.  This  expectation  is 
consistent  with  the  way  the  Headstart 
progi'am  has  been  run  in  the  past,  and 
I  anticipated  the  Headstart  program  to 
expand  to  include  more  of  the  near  poor. 
What  has  happened  is  that  those  previ- 
ously eligible  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram are  now  being  asked  to  pay  a  fee 
and  they  are  being  forced  to  drop  out  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  pay  these  fees. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  administrative 
problems  since  the  introduction  of  the 
fee  schedule.  Some  local  Headstart  pro- 
grams are  refusing  to  collect  fees.  In 
other  program.s  the  fee  schedule  has 
caused  friction  between  the  poor  and  the 
near  poor  and  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
fees  are  actually  far  greater  than  the  fees 
being  collected. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  accom- 
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pushes  two  worthwhile  goals.  First.  It 
postpones  the  fee  schediile  until  the  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  to  hold  some 
additional  heanngs  in  light  of  the  experi- 
ence we  gamed:  and  second,  it  restores 
the  program  to  its  former  successful 
operation. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
immediately  inform  all  Headstart  pro- 
grams that  the  re^rulations  of  August 
1973  which  Imposed  the  fee  schedule  are 
due  to  be  rescinded  and  he  should  cease 
any  activities  with  regard  to  collecting 
fees  that  may  have  been  assessed  while 
the  fee  schedule  was  in  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  postponement  of  the  fee  schedule.  It 
win  make  the  program  work  better  and 
wUl  brmg  about  more  participation. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  sure  that  It 
is  ci«ar  that  passage  of  this  bill  to  post- 
pone the  establishment  of  the  Head- 
start  fee  schedule  in  no  way  should  be 
taken  or  read  as  opposition  per  se  to  the 
concept  of  a  fee  schedule  Rather,  it  is  an 
effort  to  give  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  more  time  in  which  to 
more  carefully  calculate  exactly  what  the 
effect  is  going  to  be  when  we  establish 
this  kind  of  fee  schedule. 

I  think  the  biH  is  a  good  one  and  it 
ought  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considerable  concern 
from  various  quarters  has  accompanied 
the  Implementation  of  the  Headstart  Pee 
Schedule,  instituted  in  August  of  this 
year.  The  schedule  imposes  a  monthly  fee 
on  the  participants  m  the  program  who 
come  from  families  with  annual  Incomes 
above  the  defined  poverty  level  of  $4,320. 
The  concept  of  the  fee  schedule  was 
originally  proposed  within  the  context 
of  the  comprehensive  child  development 
bill  as  a  means  of  opening  the  legisla- 
tion to  children  of  all  backgrounds  That 
proposal  was  incorporated  into  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
Following  the  Presidential  veto  of  the 
bill,  the  child  development  section  was 
deleted  during  reconsideration,  but  th« 
fee  schedule  wa."!  retained  and  attached 
to  the  Headstart  program 

The  pursuant  application  of  the  fee 
schedule  has  sparked  a  sizable  contro- 
versy among  these  who  felt  it  to  be  an 
inappropriate  attachment  to  a  program 
oriented  to  the  poverty  sector,  8\Kh  as 
Headstart. 

Since  the  participation  of  the  non- 
poor  in  the  Headstart  program  has  been 
limited  to  10  percent  of  all  participants, 
only  a  small  minority  of  those  enrolled 
in  the  protrram  are  affected  by  the  fees. 
This  arrangement  has  app«rrntly  fost- 
ered resentments  and  caused  some  fric- 
tion between  the  participants  on  oppo6ite 
sides  of  the  poverty  line 

There  are  strong  indication*  that  non- 
poor  parents  whose  chOdren  were  previ- 
ously eligible  for  the  program  are  now 
hesitant  to  enroll  their  children  in  Head- 
start  because  of  a  fee  which  the>'  con- 
sider to  be  exorbitant.  Consequently, 
there  has  been  an  estimated  50  percent 
dropoff  in  the  enrollment  oX  children 
from  noopoor  families.  At  this  point,  par- 


ental income  and  not  the  child's  needs 
becomes  the  prime  determinant  in  pro- 
gram enrollment,  a  situation  which  nms 
counter  to  the  goals  of  Headstart. 

Aside  from  the  problems  which  the  fee 
schedule  has  created  for  some  partici- 
pants, the  value  of  the  schedule  to  the 
program  Itself  has  also  proved  question- 
able. Preliminary  evidence  from  the  Of- 
fice of  ChDd  Development  indicates  that 
the  cost  of  administering  the  fee  sched- 
ule has  proven  to  be  greater  than  the  fees 
collected.  Because  of  the  difficulties  they 
have  encountered,  it  has  been  reported 
that  several  Headstart  units  have  aban- 
doned their  efforts  to  collect  the  fees  en- 
tirely. 

The  objective  of  the  fee  schedule  to 
create  extra  funding  for  local  Headstart 
projects  is  clearly  not  being  achieved  In- 
deed, by  forcing  lower  Income  famflies 
who  are  nonetheless  above  the  stated 
poverty  line  to  remove  their  children 
from  the  program,  the  current  applica- 
tion of  the  fee  schedule  seems  to  be 
counterproductive. 

This  set  of  conditions  recommends  a 
postponement  of  the  fee  schedule  until 
an  extensive  review  of  the  merits  and 
drawbacks  of  this  concept  and  its  effects 
on  the  Headstart  program  can  be  com- 
pleted. H-R  11441  will  allow  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  to  undertake 
this  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tune. 

Mr  PE31KINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr  Meeds>  who  has  put  in  a  great  deal 
of  work  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr,  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  be- 
came aware  of  the  problems  uiherent  In 
the  Headstart  fee  schedule  implementa- 
tion when  a  number  of  concerned  Indian 
parent  groups  contacted  me. 

The  problems  of  miplementation  being 
cited  for  all  Headstart  programs  are  par- 
ticularly acute  for  those  operated  on  and 
near  Indian  reservations.  Tribal  Head- 
start  programs  in  the  past  have  been  a 
source  of  unified  community  support. 
Now.  with  the  sorting  out  of  the  poor 
and  near-poor,  Headstart  is  developing 
as  a  point  of  friction.  The  net  effetl  has 
been  that  parents  are  finding  the  fees 
charged  prohibitive  and  are  simply  with- 
drawing their  children  from  the  program. 
While  the  theory  of  collecting  a  sliding 
scale  lee  for  families  above  the  poverty 
line  may  be  defensible,  in  practice  it  has 
meant  that  children  who  should  be  at- 
tendmg  the  program  are  being  left  out 
The  fees  are  unrealistic,  particularly  as 
they  get  out  of  the  near-poor  area,  and 
the  classes  are  being  limited  effectively 
to  the  poor,  thus  eliminating  the  desired 
socioeconomic  mix. 

I  have  not  seen  one  smgle  statement 
indicating  that  the  fee  schedule  collect- 
ing mechanism  is  administratively  sound. 
I  cosponsored  this  legislation  in  the  belief 
that  we  should  reexamine  the  entire 
Head.start  program,  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cific issues  involved  m  the  fee  schedule, 
before  s\ich  a  schedule  is  Implemented 
Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  1CEED6.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H  R.  11441.  to  post- 
pone the  implementation  of  the  Head- 
start  fee  schedule  mi  til  July  1.  1975 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  will  disagree  that  the  Head- 
start  program  was — and  still  is — one  of 
the  most  effective  initiatives  developed 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ot 
1964. 

From  a  tentative  and  experimental  ef- 
fort in  the  early  years,  Headstart  has 
grown  to  be  a  solid  program  backed  by 
devoted  parents,  paraprofessionak, 
teachers,  and  children.  In  fl,scal  year 
1974,  the  program  is  estimated  to  serve 
close  to  400.000  children,  offering  them 
a  comprehensive  preschool  experience. 

The  components  of  Headstart  Include 
a  range  of  developmental  activities  and 
social  services  designed  to  fit  individual 
needs,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  paren- 
tal participation  in  the  program.  The 
demonstrated  support  for  Headstart  has 
been  a  powerful  factor  in  encouragmg 
public  school  systems  to  begin  their  own 
early  childhood  education  efforts,  to  be- 
gin kinderpartens  where  none  existed 
before,  and  to  draw  parents  into  school 
activities  that  build  upon  the  imrents* 
earlier  experience 

The  wide  demand  for  programs  like 
Headstarts  far  outf;trips  the  supply  of 
places,  and  has  been  one  of  the  many 
causes  which  led  me  and  other  Members 
to  press  for  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment legislation  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  Congress  con- 
sidered amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  In  1969,  we  recognized  a 
need  to  expand  Headstart  to  include 
children  of  all  socioeconomic  levels  in 
greater  numbers  Under  the  existing 
practice  at  that  time,  which  has  been 
continued  until  the  present,  10  percent 
of  the  cru-ollment  In  Headstart  programs 
could  be  nonpoor  children  But  the  1969 
amendments  allowed  further  increase  in 
the  nonpoor  enrollment,  if  outside  funds 
covTred  the  additional  expense. 
The  House  report  noted  that: 
II  Is  essential  that  children  who  come  from 
famines  of  modest  me«ns  not  be  excluded. 

The  Senate  added  in  its  report  similar 
language. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it  important  to 
emphasize  our  intent  in  amending  the 
legislaUon  at  that  Ume,  as  we  seem  to 
have  lost  sight  of  that  mtent  in  later 
developments.  It  Ls  indeed,  to  return  to 
that  onginal  mtent  that  I  support  this 
postponement  bill  before  us  today.  Con- 
gress wanted  to  encourage  the  expansion 
of  Headstart  to  mclude  a  broad  mix  of 
children.  And  we  wanted  to  encourage 
the  development  of  outside  sources  of 
funds,  such  as  from  other  community 
asencies,  to  cover  that  expansion  beyond 
the  10  percent  nonpoor  who  were  already 
allowed  by  the  law  to  be  served  in  Head- 
start  without  payment.  We  certainly 
never  mtended  to  make  those  10  percent 
of  Headstart  families  begin  to  "pay  their 
own  way."  or  to  discourage  people  from 
sending  their  children  to  the  program. 

Despite  our  concern,  no  particular  reg- 
ulations or  fee  plans  were  drawn  up. 
When  the  1972  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  were  being  considered,  the 
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fee  schedule  again  came  up.  with  the 
result  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  was  now  directed  to 
establish  such  a  schedule,  within  spe- 
cific restrictions,  and  he  was  to  do  so  no 
later  than  April  1,  1973. 

The  mandated  schedule  was  to  be 
based  on  the  ability  of  a  nonpoor  family 
to  pay,  and  a  specific  level  of  income — 
$4,320  per  year  for  a  family  of  four — was 
set  as  the  dividing  line  between  poor 
famihes  and  nonpoor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  not  be  a  sur- 
prise that  the  proposed  fee  schedule,  re- 
leased for  comment  on  March  7,  1973, 
drew  a  number  of  negative  remarks  as 
to  the  low  cutoff  point  or  income  level  at 
which  a  fee  was  to  be  charged,  and  the 
rapid  rise  in  fees  at  higher  income  levels. 
Nevertheless,  these  comments  were  all 
ignored  by  HEW,  and  the  same  schedule 
was  published  as  a  final  version  on  April 
16,  1973  And  since  that  time,  we  have 
been  hearing  from  all  over  the  country  of 
the  problems  raised  by  this  fee  plan, 
problems  which  were  noted  in  the  com- 
ments, and  to  which  we  must  now  re- 
spond by  passing  the  postponement 
measure  before  ns. 

The  final  fee  plan,  Mr.  Speaker,  simply 
does  not  do  what  Conpress  intended.  By 
its  high  fees  for  them,  the  plan  deters 
people  of  moderate  means  who  we  hoped 
would  bo  attracted  to  Headstart  to  en- 
large the  socioeconomic  mix  of  children. 
And  the  plan  at  the  same  time  slaps  a 
troublesome  smiUlei  fee  on  families  with 
incomes  around  $4  000.  who  had  been 
enrolling  their  children  In  Headstart 
without  charge  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing to  find  these  latter  families  quickly 
becoming  aiienated  Ironi  the  program, 
and  Ironi  those  ol  iheir  neighbors  who, 
naving  a  few  dollars  less  income,  pay 
nothing  for  their  childrens  Headstart. 
As  If  these  results  are  not  enough,  the 
fee  schedule  plan  is  so  complex  to  ad- 
minister that  it  forces  Headstart  staff  to 
divert  precious  time  and  energy  away 
from  the  children  to  filling  out  forms, 
mailing  fee  remmders,  verifying  income 
data,  and  so  on. 

In  fact,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
from  everything  I  have  heard,  that  the 
fee  schedule  with  which  we  have  some- 
how become  saddled,  works  precisely 
again.st  the  objectives  we  ought  to  be 
seeking  If  Head  Start  were  now  a  pro- 
gram open  to  any  child,  and  If  we 
thought  we  needed  a  mechanism  to  in- 
sure that  .services  were  most  available  to 
low-income  i  luldren.  then  we  might  need 
to  ctHisider  a  ft  e  schedule  as  a  rationing 
device.  But  that  i.*;  umply  ntil  the  case,  as 
we  already  have  the  clear  limitation  in 
law  that  only  10  percent  of  the  free  or 
nonpaying  enrollment  can  be  nonpoor. 
This  fee  schedule  seems  even  to  be  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  reducing  the  nonpoor 
participation  below  that  10  percent  level, 
a  travesty  of  our  c>riglnal  hopes. 

I  wish  all  rr.v  (  nlleafues  Mr  Streaker 
coulii  read  .'.ome  of  the  letters  i  have  re- 
ceived from  acivotatos  for  our  roiu. try's 
childrfn  llxat  have  poured  into  ni%  otfice 
iind  to  ihr  Office  oJ  ("h»ld  Ue\eifipment 
in  recent  we«>ks  Tliese  ietvers  tell  a  suri-y 
tale  of  the  diverse  potential  impacts  of 
this  fee  schedule — ui  generating  bitter- 
ness   within    commimlties    and    within 
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parent  boards  at  Head  Start  centers  in 
shutting  off  the  willingness  of  moderate- 
income  volunteers  to  give  their  time  to 
the  program  now  that  they  must  pay  for 
their  child's  attendance  in  forcing  chil- 
dren out  ol  the  program  alter  1  year  11 
parents'  incomes  nse  even  bnefly,  or  end- 
ing the  attendance  of  Indian  children  at 
the  only  bilingual  center  in  their  area. 
Tliese  are  the  human  cost,s  of  thi.s  fee 
schedule.  And,  I  am  told,  the  money  in- 
come from  the  lees  will  k>e  in.sigiuficant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  a  number  ol  my  col- 
leagues, I  liave  consi.'^tently  worked  for 
programs  based  on  childrens  needs,  and 
I  would  like  to  continue  doing  so.  The 
Head  Start  fee  .schedule  as  we  now  have  it 
appears  likely  to  move  us  m  precisely  the 
opposite  direction — away  from  socioeco- 
nomic mixing  for  optimum  development, 
away  from  continuity  of  programs  for 
children  regardless  of  slight  fluctuations 
of  parental  income,  and  away  from  con- 
centration by  staff  on  services  to  chil- 
dren. Now  that  we  can  see  these  effects 
in  a  clear  light,  I  trust  we  will  swiftly 
agree  to  put  the  fees  aside  for  a  while 
and  reconsider  them  In  the  context  of 
renewed  efforts  to  pass  comprehensive 
child  development  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  bill  H.R. 
11441  deserves  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11441,  to  postpone  the 
implementation  of  the  fee  schedule  in 
the  Headstart  program. 

When  the  fee  schedule  went  into  effect 
last  August,  many  persons  in  my  dis- 
trict objected  that  the  schedule  was  arbi- 
trary, and  was  forcing  the  near-poor  to 
pay  for  a  service  they  could  not  easily 
afford. 

Persons  whose  Incomes  are  not  far 
above  the  poverty  line  must  struggle  to 
stay  above  water.  Many  are  not  able  to 
afford  to  pay  the  required  fee.  The  result 
is  that  only  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
the  more  a£Buent  are  able  to  participate 
m  the  Headstart  program.  This  is  ob- 
viously unfair. 

More  thought  must  be  given  to  the 
ramifications  of  the  fee  schedule,  and 
consideration  given  to  those  families  who 
are  just  making  It. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  iMr  Perkins i 
that  the  Hou.se  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  11441. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  .'KNT) 
TREATMENT  ACT 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
biU  (S.  1191)  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  a  demonstration  program 
for  the  prevention,  ulentification.  ajid 
treatment  of  child  abu.se  and  neglect,  to 
establish  a  National  Center  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses as  amended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  1191 
Be  it  enucted  by  th«  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assenibled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  ae  the  "Child  Abuse  Pro- 
tection and  Treatment  Act '. 

THI  NATIONAL  COITBB  ON  CHILD  ABCSE  AND 
NEGLECT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
In  this  Act  as  the  •"Secretary")  shall  establish 
an  office  to  be  known  as  the  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Center") . 

(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Center, 
shall— 

(1)  compile,  analyze,  and  publish  a  sum- 
mary annually  of  recently  conducted  and 
currently  conducted  research  on  child  abuse 
and  neglect; 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  an  Information 
clearinghouse  on  all  programs,  including  pri- 
vate programs,  showing  promise  of  success, 
for  the  prevention,  identification,  and  treat- 
ment of  child  abuse  and  neglect; 

(3)  compile  and  publish  training  materials 
for  personnel  who  are  engaged  or  intend  to 
engage  in  the  prevention,  identification,  and 
treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  (directly 
or  tlirough  grant  or  contract)  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organizations 
to  assist  them  in  planning.  Improving,  devel- 
c^ing,  and  carrying  out  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  prevention,  identification, 
and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect; 
and 

(5)  conduct  research  into  th«  causes  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  and  into  the  pre- 
vention, identification,  and  treatment  there- 
of. 

SErxNinoN 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 
"child  abuse  and  neglect  "  means  the  physical 
or  mental  injury,  sexual  abuse,  negligent 
t  reatment,  or  maltreatment  of  a  chUd  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  by  a  person  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  child's  welfare  under  cir- 
cumstances which  Indicate  that  the  child's 
health  or  welfare  Is  harmed  or  threatened 
thereby,  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Cen- 
ter, is  authorized  to  malce  grants  to.  and 
enter  into  contracts  with,  public  agencies  or 
nonprofit  private  organizations  (or  combi- 
nations thereof)  for  demonstration  programs 
and  projects  designed  to  prevent,  identify, 
and  treat  child  abuse  and  neglect.  Grants  or 
contracts  under  this  section  may  be — 

(1)  for  the  development  and  establishment 
of  training  programs  for  professional  and 
paraprofesslonal  personnel  in  the  fields  of 
medicine,  law,  education,  social  work,  and 
other  relevant  fields  who  are  engaged  in,  or 
intend  to  work  in,  the  field  of  the  prevention, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  chUd  abuse 
and  neglect;  and  training  programs  for  chil- 
dren, and  for  persons  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  children,  In  methods  of  protecting 
chUdren  from  child  abuse  and  neglect; 

(3)  for  the  e.siablislimem  ai.d  nia.i.teiiai.ce 
of  centers,  serving  defined  gt~t<grapii;c  areas, 
btalled  by  multidiacipluiary  trains  of  per- 
sonnel trained  in  the  preveniioii  idei.tifica- 
•...o:..  ai.d  treatment  uX  child  abuse  and  ne- 
K.ev. t  Cii6e6.  to  provide  a  brofcd  range  of  serv- 
ices related  to  child  abu£«  and  negie<i.  In- 
cluding direct  support  and  i,(iper\  iskju  of 
satellite  centers  and  attention  nomes,  af  well 
as  providing  advice  and  consultation  to  indi- 
viduals, agencies,  and  organizations  which 
request  such  services; 

(3)  for  furnishing  servv  e«  i>f  teftm*  of  pro- 
fe».sitrnai  and  paraprolestiunai  personnel 
who  are  trained  in  the  prevention  kJentifl- 
catlon,   and    treatment   of   child   abuse   and 
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n«gl«ct  c««e0.  oa  a  ooomittng  XuMa  to  •nwU 
cotnmunitl«€  wher*  such  services  are  not 
available;  and 

(4)  for  such  other  Innovative  programs  and 
projects.  Including  progrsmB  and  projects 
for  parent  self-help,  and  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug-related  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  that  show  promise  of  succesafullr 
prevenung  or  tr«*tlag  oases  of  child  abus* 
and  neglect  as  the  Secretary  may  approve 

( b  M  1 )  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under 
this  Act,  not  lees  than  S  per  centuin  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  making  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  payment  of  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  States  in  developing,  strengthen- 
Ing.  and  carrying  out  child  abuse  and  neglect 
prevention  and  treatment  programs 

(2)  In  oeder  for  a  State  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection,  such  State 
shall— 

(A)  have  In  effect  a  State  child  abuse  and 
neglect  law  which  shall  include  provisions  for 
Immunity  for  penons  reporting  instances  of 
obild  abuse  and  neglect  from  proaecutton. 
under  any  State  or  local  law.  arising  out  ot 
such  reporting; 

tBi  provide  for  the  reporting  of  known 
and  suspected  Instances  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect; 

(C)  provide  that  upon  receipt  of  a  report 
of  known  or  suspected  instances  of  child 
abuse  or  neglect  an  investigation  shall  be 
Initiated  promptly  to  substantiate  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  report,  and.  upon  a  finding  of 
abuse  or  neglect,  iminedlate  steps  shall  be 
taken  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  abused  or  neglected  child,  as  well  as  that 
of  any  other  child  under  the  same  care  who 
may  be  Ln  danger  of  abuse  or  neglect, 

(D)  demonstrate  that  there  are  In  effect 
throughout  the  State.  In  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  laws 
and  with  the  reporting  of  suspected  in- 
stances of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  such  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  such  personnel 
trained  in  child  abuse  and  neglect  preven- 
tion and  treatment,  such  training  procedures, 
sucii  institutional  and  other  facilities  (pub- 
lic and  private),  and  such  related  multl- 
dlsclpllnary  programs  and  services  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  the 
State  will  deal  effecuvely  with  child  abuse 
and  neglect  cases  in  the  State: 

(El  provide  for  methods  to  preserve  the 
confldentlallty  of  all  records  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  ot  the  child,  his  parents  or 
guardians; 

(F)  provide  for  the  cooperation  of  law 
enforcement  officials,  courts  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  and  appropriate  State  agencies 
providing  hunuui  services; 

(Q)  provide  that  In  every  case  Involving 
an  abused  or  neglected  child  which  results 
tn  a  Judicial  proceeding  a  guardian  ad  litem 
shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the  child 
In  such  proceedings; 

(Hi  provide  that  the  aggregate  of  support 
for  programs  or  projects  related  to  child 
abuse  and  neglect  assisted  by  State  funds 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  level  provided 
during  fiscal  year  1973.  and  set  forth  policies 
and  procedures  designed  to  assxire  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  Act  for 
any  ffscal  year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and.  to  the  extent  practicable.  Increase 
the  level  of  State  funds  which  would.  In  the 
absence  of  Federal  funds,  be  available  for 
such  programs  and  projects; 

(I)  provide  for  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion to  the  general  public  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and 
the  facilities  and  prevention  and  treatment 
methods  available  to  combat  Instances  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect;  and 

(J)  to  the  extent  feasible,  insure  that 
parental  organizations  combating  child  abuse 
and   neglect  receive   preferential   treatment. 

(3)  Programs  or  projects  related  to  child 
abuse  and  neglect  assisted  under  part  A  or 
B  of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 


comply  with  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (3) 

ici  Assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  available  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities;  however,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorlaed  to  stipply  such  assistance  for  the 
lease  or  rental  of  facilities  where  adequate 
facilities  are  not  otherwise  available,  and  for 
repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  alteration  ot 
existing  facilities 

(dl  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  equitable  distribution  of 
assistance  under  this  section  among  the 
States,  among  geographic  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  among  rural  and  urban  areas.  Tn 
the  extent  poasible.  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  receive  assistance  frotn  at  least  one 
project  under  this  section. 

AOTMOBIZaTtONS 

Sar  5  There  are  hereby  autliortzed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
•  IS.OOO.CXX)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  •ao.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

AOVISOBT    BOASO    ON    CHnjI    ABtTSr    AND    NCGLETT 

Sec.  6  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  appoint  an  Advisory  Board  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Advisory  Board"),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  from  Federal 
agencies  with  responsibility  for  programs  and 
activities  related  to  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
including  the  CXBce  of  Child  Development, 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  the 
Social  and  RehabUltatlon  Service,  and  the 
Health  Services  Administration  The  Advi- 
sory Board  shall  assist  the  Secretary  In  co- 
ordinating programs  and  activities  related  to 
child  abuse  and  neglect  administered  or  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  with  "luch  programs 
and  activities  administered  or  assisted  by 
the  Federal  agencies  whose  representative* 
are  members  of  the  Advisory  Board.  The 
Advisory  Board  shall  also  assist  the  Secretary 
In  the  development  of  Federal  standards  for 
child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs  and  projects. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act  and  the 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  related  to 
child  abuse  and  neglect  administered  or  as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  agencies  whose  repre- 
sentatives are  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  Such  report  shall  Include  a  study  of 
the  relationship  between  drug  addiction  and 
child  abuse  and  neglect. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 5.  one-half  of  1  per  centum,  or  $1,000.- 
000.  whichever  Is  the  lesser,  may  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  only  for  purposes  of  the  report 
under  subsection  (b). 

COOBOtNATION 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  to  guarantee  that  other  programs 
which  are  assisted  by  Federal  funds  and  are 
related  to  child  abuse  and  neglect  will  be 
coordinated  with  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  and  make  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  Insure 
that  suitable  programs  related  to  child  abuse 
and  neglect  under  this  Act  are  available  for 
children  receiving  aid  or  services  under  State 
plans  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  State  plans  de- 
veloped as  provided  In  part  B  of  such  title, 
and  that  there  Is  effective  coordination  be- 
tween such  programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
and  the  programs  of  aid  and  services  under 
such  title  IV. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1191.  as  amended,  a  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention,  identification, 
and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neg- 
lect, to  establish  a  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  held  4  days  of  hearings  on  S.  1191 
and  related  measures — legislation  co- 
sponsored  by  over  100  Members  of  this 
body.  During  these  heanng.s,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  subcommittee  received  testimony 
from  a  wide  variety  of  witnesses,  includ- 
ing parents,  educators,  doctors,  and  law- 
yers. 

I  should,  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker, 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Pkrkins)  for  his  assistance  in  moving 
this  legislation  through  the  committee. 

In  addition.  I  should  thank  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Qdui  as  well  in  particular,  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York  <Mr  Biaggi  and  Mr. 
PkYSKRi  for  their  very  valuable  contri- 
butions to  this  legislation.  Both  Mr.  Bi- 
aggi and  Mr.  Piyser  introduced  original 
bills  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Biaggi  has  la- 
bored for  many  years  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  say  a 
special  word  of  thanks  to  the  gentlelady 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroederi  who  al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  worked  tireless- 
ly on  this  legislation  during  the  commit- 
tee hearings. 

PaOVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
today  provides  for  a  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  and  a  National 
Advisory  Board  on  Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  through  the  National  Cen- 
ter, to  make  grants  and  contracts  for 
demonstration  programs  designed  to 
identify,  prevent,  and  treat  child  abuse 
and  neglect. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  and  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976.  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  of  which  not  less 
than  5  percent  may  be  used  for  making 
grants  to  States  for  the  purposes  of  as- 
sisting in  the  development,  strengthen- 
ing, and  implementation  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect  prevention  and  treatment 
programs. 
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NATIONAL   CCMrrCB   ON    CHIIJ)    ABUSE    AND 
MXGIXCT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  authorized  by 
this  measure,  will  compile,  analyze,  and 
publish  annually,  a  summary  of  research 
on  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

The  Center  will  also  develop  an  infor- 
mation clearinghouse  on  child  abuse  pro- 
grams, and  will  publish  training  mate- 
rials for  personnel  in  fields  dealing  with 
child  abuse,  conduct  research  in  the  area 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  as  well  as 
provide  technical  assistance  to  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies,  and  organizations 
concerned  with  this  problem. 

A0TI80«T    BOABD    ON    CHOJ)    ABtTSE 
AMD    NXGLJ9CT 

The  Advisory  Board  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  various 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  such  as  the  Office  of 
Child  Development,  the  OfiSce  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  principal  function  of  the  Advisory 
Board  will  be  to  assist  in  coordinating 
Federal  programs  and  activities,  devel- 
oping standards  for  such  programs,  and 
preparing  a  report  on  the  programs  as- 
sisted by  the  various  Federal  agencies 
represented  on  the  Advisory  Board. 

fTEc-BFTAHLAI,    JT-'KCTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  through  the  Na- 
tional Center,  to  make  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  demonstration  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  prevent,  identify, 
and  treat  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Such  funds  may  be  a<;ed  for  personnel 
training  as  well  as  training  programs  for 
children  and  persons  responsible  for  their 
welfare  in  methods  of  protecting  chil- 
dren from  such  dangers. 

The  committee  has  also  provided,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  grants  and  contracts 
may  be  used  to  establish  multidiscipli- 
nary  centers  to  deal  with  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  for  furnishing  personnel  services 
to  small  communities,  and  for  other  in- 
novative approaches. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  administra- 
tion originally  took  the  position  that  this 
leglslati<m  was  not  necessary,  the  sad 
fact  is,  as  the  wrinps.sei  before  my  sub- 
committee denion.strated.  that  we  must 
approve  thLs  bill. 

For  each  year  in  this  country,  thou- 
sands of  innocent  children  are  beaten, 
burned,  poisoned,  aiid  otherwise  abused 
by  adults  Indeed,  Mr  Speaker,  so  severe 
are  tliese  injuries,  that  aii  uiuletcrniined 
number  of  children  die  each  year  at  the 
hands  of  tlieir  parents,  guardians,  and 
other  custodians. 

Fvideiice  of  tlie  severity  of  this  prob- 
lem. Mr  Speaker,  is  the  widely  accepted 
estimate  that  60  000  cases  of  child  abuse 
are  reported  annually. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  more  than 
13,000  cases  of  child  abuse,  or  suspected 
abuse,  have  been  reported  to  date  dur- 
ing 1973. 

And  the  tragedy  of  these  figures,  Mr, 
Speaker,  is  that  they  only  point  to  the 


tip  of  the  Iceberg.  For  there  Is  unani- 
mous agreement  among  the  experts  in 
this  field,  as  well  as  among  the  witnesses 
who  testified  before  rr.y  su^x:omi:iittee, 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  mal- 
treated children  ever  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  appropriate  aut.honties. 

With  these  figures  staring  us  in  the 
face.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  again  that  we 
must  act  now  on  behalf  of  these  children 
and  approve  this  legislation. 

ADMINISTRATION    POSmON 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  tell  ray  col- 
leagues that  although  the  administration 
originally  opposed  enactment  ol  this 
measure,  we  have  been  able  to  work  out 
a  compromise  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  order  to  gain  the  adminis- 
tration's support. 

The  administration's  original  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  was  based  on  the  claim 
that  stifficient  authority  existed  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  pro- 
grams dealing  with  child  abuse  and  neg- 
lect. 

Stanley  B.  Thomas.  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Human  Development  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  advi.sed  the  committee  that  the 
Department  .'^hared  the  "urgent  desire 
to  prevent  the.se  tragic  events." 

Indeed.  Mr  Speaker,  Mr  Thomas  went 
on  to  credit  tlie  interest  and  dedication 
of  Congress  in  the  problems  of  child 
abase  with  the  stimulation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  increase  efiorUs  to  deal  with  the.sc 
problems.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  this  new  legislation 
was  needed. 

When  the  committee  learned,  how- 
ever, that  only  $607,000  were  spent  in 
fiscal  year  197.3  on  activuie.s  related  to 
child  abuse,  it  determined  that  the  ad- 
ministration's onguial  position  could  not 
be  accepted.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  extensive  negotiations  between 
members  of  the  committee  and  members 
of  tlie  Departmeiit  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  adminLstratlon  has  re- 
considered its  position  and  indeed  as- 
sisted the  committee  in  devclopin.g  the 
legislation  before  u.s  today. 

I  should  in  this  regard  Mr  Speaker, 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleaFties. 
a  letter  of  November  29  1 973.  to  me  from 
the  Honorable  Caspar  Weinberger  Secre- 
tai-y  ijf  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Ssad  Secretary 
Weinberger  : 

I  understand  that  a  number  <l  objection- 
able features  of  some  of  the  bUJs  in  this 
subject  (child  abuse)  which  were  origmar.y 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee,  have  been 
deleted. 

And  the  Secretary  continued: 
A.S  the  Department  has  testified  before 
your  tjubcommitt^e.  and  the  parallel  Senate 
Subcommittee  we  arf  already  deeply  and 
firmly  conaaiiiueil  t-o  substaL.ii.»i  anu  en- 
hanced efforts  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect. 

ConrludedMr  Weinberger 

Thus  the  Administration  i"-  suppt  rtive  ol 
many  ol  the  t>t)Jeciives  c!  this  till  aiid  us  im- 
pleaienting  a  linnber  of  Uicm  currently. 
Hence  the  Auinliilitration  does  not  oppose 
the  measure  in  its  present  iurm. 


CONCLtJSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  as  today 
provides  some  modest  funding,  and  a 
central  agency,  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  demonstrate  some  leader- 
ship in  helping  address  the  appalling 
problems  of  abused  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. 

The  bill  enjoys  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  public  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  my  subcommittee,  and  it  enjoys 
the  unanimous  support  of  those  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ivducation  and 
Labor  who  thought  it  important  to  be 
present  for  the  committee  markup  on 
the  measure. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Administra- 
tion has  indicated  to  me  its  support  of 
the  nieasrue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  February  1969,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  told  Congress: 

6o  critical  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  providing  aU  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  die- 
velopment  during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  before  us 
today  can  help  provide  such  an  opportu- 
nity for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment for  thousand?  of  abated  and 
tortured  children.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  S  1191  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentle.man  for  yielding. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  this 
legislation  wliich  meets  an  urgent  need. 
When  considered  in  light  of  the  60,000 
incidents  of  child  abuse  recorded  in  the 
United  States  each  year,  the  legi.'-lation 
considered  here  today  is  of  great  import. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  lo  ooo  cases 
of  child  abuse  were  reported  last  year, 
and  this  figure  is  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg'. 

Wlien  I  testified  before  the  Select  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  on  this  bill  I  urged 
tiie  adoption  of  a  most  comprehensive 
program  to  combat  tlie  evils  of  child 
abuse  bee aii.'-e  of  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  effective 
leadership  in  preventing,  identifying, 
and  treating  the  adult  and  infant  victims 
of  abuse  1  felt  then,  as  I  do  today,  that 
the  problem  must  be  dealt  with  acro.ss 
the  board,  from  the  collection  and  dis- 
.semination  of  definitive  information  on 
abase  to  programs  designed  to  develop 
innovative  treatment  technioues.  to  pro- 
viding inrentives  for  the  States  to  enact 
mandatory  rei;orting  laws. 

The  bill  before  as  today  goes  a  long 
way  toward  achieving  that  goal. 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BR.\DEMAS  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  chairraai:!  cf  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins) . 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr,  Speaker  I  Lkewise 
want  to  compliment  the  dLstmguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr,  Bf,ademas) 
and  the  entire  subcomnniiee.  as  well  as 
many  others  for  tlie  good  piece  of  legis- 
lation the  gentleman  fr(jm  Ii^diana  has 
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pursued  and  persevered  and  offered  to 
bring  to  the  floor. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1191.  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act.  More  than  100  Members 
of  the  House  have  cosponsored  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

I  want  to  make  specific  mention  of  our 
colleagues.  Mrs.  Schroeokr,  Mr.  Pkyser. 
and  Mr.  Biacgi.  for  the  leadership  roles 
they  have  played.  Also.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  expeditious  way  In 
which  this  needed  legislation  has  been 
handled. 

The  need  to  pass  this  bill  is  obvious 
Each  year  in  the  United  States,  there 
are  over  60.000  reported,  and  a  countless 
number  of  unreported  cases  of  the  abuse 
and  neglect  of  innocent  children.  The 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  held 
4  days  of  hearings,  including  1  day  In 
New  York  City,  where  members  of  the 
subcommittee  visited  the  child  abuse 
treatment  center  of  the  New  York 
Foundling  Hospital  and  saw  first  hand 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem.  Also,  the 
many  witnesses,  among  them  doctors  and 
hospital  administrators,  testified  to  the 
horrors  amd  disgraces  of  the  child  abuse 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers to  the  child  abuse  problem,  and 
there  is  no  one  solution  which  can  be 
offered.  Responsibilities  for  the  preven- 
tion, identification,  and  treatment  of 
child  ahuse  rest  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  in  both  public  and  private 
agencies.  While  it  will  not  be  a  panacea. 
I  am  convinced  that  S.  1191  will  provide 
an  important  tool  In  the  effort  to  curb 
child  abuse.  It  will  do  that  In  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

First,  the  bill  proposes  to  establish  a 
National  Center  for  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  in  the  Depaitment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  This  center  will 
be  responsible  for  compiling,  analyzing, 
and  publishing  an  armual  sunmiary  of 
research  on  child  abuse  and  neglect.  It 
will  also  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation on  child  abuse  programs. 

Second,  there  is  a  provision  for  dem- 
onstration grants  and  contracts  to  a 
wide  variety  of  recipients  for  any  array 
of  programs  and  projects  which  would 
help  prevent,  identify,  juid  treat  child 
abuse. 

Third,  another  proposal  wiU  provide 
for  the  appointment,  by  the  Secretai-y  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  of  an 
advisory  board  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  various  Federal  agencies  with 
responsibility  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties related  to  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
This  will  provide  for  a  more  coordinated 
Federal  role  in  this  area. 

Fourth,  the  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  These 
amounts  are  a  small  price  to  pay  in 
order  to  help  insure  the  safety  of  our 
children  and  combat  this  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  we  have  no 
votes  against  the  measure.  It  deserves 
the  full  support  of  the  House, 


Mr.  MEEDS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Mkds», 

Mr,  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  years 
ago  when  I  was  first  becoming  active  in 
public  life  in  my  home  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  came  face  to  face  with  cases  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  while  serving  as 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Shohomish 
County.  Concern  for  these  children  and 
the  family  tragedies  they  represented 
led  me  to  mobilize  statewide  support  for 
a  State  statute  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

My  concern  has  continued  and,  indeed, 
grown  with  the  years  as  I  read  statistics 
and  news  accounts  of  a  growing  prob- 
lem. These  children  need  help,  trained 
help,  compassionate  help,  available 
help.  One  of  the  more  tragic  aspects  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  is  that  what 
comes  to  our  attention  Is  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg,  and  many  children  suffer 
abuse  and  molestation  without  ever  the 
fact  being  known  or  the  child  knowing 
that  there  are  adults  who  could  help. 

I  am  cosponsoring  the  "National  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act"  to  try  to  provide  some 
remedies.  It  Ls  my  hope  that  Congress' 
passage  of  this  bill  will  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  a  broad-based  program 
providing  national  leadership  in  fighting 
this  pernicious  problem.  The  bill  will 
create  a  national  center  to  serve  as  co- 
ordinator and  information  clearing- 
house on  all  programs  dealing  with  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  Also  the  center  will 
provide  technical  assistance  to  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies  and  conduct  re- 
search into  causes,  identification,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment. 

Additionally,  the  bill  provides  funds 
for  training  grants  for  personnel  work- 
ing with  child  abuse  cases  and  grants  for 
new  approMhes  seeking  to  get  at  the 
root  cause  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
Including  parent  self-help  organizations. 

I  see  this  legislation  as  a  first  step 
nationally  with  a  problem  we  have 
avoided  too  long.  Some  States.  Including 
my  own  State  of  Washington,  have  had 
legislation  and  programs  for  a  number  of 
years.  Tliis  legislation  will  support  these 
States  in  their  efforts  and  offer  impetus 
to  others  to  provide  information  pro- 
grams, personnel  training,  and  other 
programs  to  assist  in  the  development, 
strengthening,  and  carrying  out  child 
abuse  and  neglect  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today  relates  to  a  subject  which 
must  horrify  any  thinking,  feeling,  con- 
cerned individual.  It  concerns  the  abuse 
and  neglect  of  the  most  vital  element  in 
our  society,  that  is,  our  children  and  the 
manner  In  which  some  parents  and 
guardians  treat  their  children.  It  Is  not 
a  pleasant  subject.  In  fact,  the  evidence 
that  our  committee  has  been  shown  Is  re- 
volting. It  Is  certainly  not  easy  to  talk 
about,  but  It  was  less  easy  to  watch  pic- 
tures of  It.  Last  September  experts  in 
the  field  made  a  slide  presentation  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  on 
this  subject.  For  over  an  hour  the  most 


grotesque  examples  of  the  way  children 
In  this  country  are  abused  and  or  neg- 
lected by  their  parents  were  shown. 

What  Members  saw  were  children  who 
had  been  beaten,  bitten,  dipped  in  scald- 
ing hot  water,  burned:  children  with 
broken  arms.  legs,  and  fractured  skulls; 
Infants  who  had  been  burned  with  ciga- 
rettes: those  who  were  scarred  as  a  result 
of  having  been  placed  on  electric  burn- 
ers. There  were  babies  who  had  not  been 
fed  who  looked  like  skeletons  with  skin, 
and  a  child  who  was  six  weeks  old  and 
had  not  been  washed  and  still  had  after- 
birth on  parts  of  Its  body.  There  were 
children  who  slept  in  urine  and  excre- 
ment and  because  they  are  never  washed 
have  the  matter  caked  on  the  body.  Some 
children  lived  in  such  filthy  conditions 
that  they  had  maggots  crawling  over 
them.  There  were  pictures  of  a  child  who 
had  crawled  between  the  mattress  and 
springs  of  a  bed  apparently  playing  and 
was  crushed  to  death  by  its  mother  who 
was  high  on  drugs.  And  finally  they  told 
about  the  plight  of  a  prize  baby  gorilla 
in  a  New  York  zoo  which  had  been 
beaten  and  abused  by  its  mother  and  was 
taken  away  and  treated  by  another  zoo. 
They  described  the  extended  fight  for 
custody  of  the  gorilla  and  the  money 
that  was  spent  to  protect  it.  At  the  same 
time  a  slide  of  a  child  who  looked  like  a 
skeleton  was  shown.  The  child,  it  was 
concluded,  died  of  starvation  when  the 
autopsy  found  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  its  Intestines.  While  there  are 
no  accurate  statistics,  HEW  estimates 
that  there  are  between  60.000  and  500,000 
children  in  this  country  who  are  abused 
and  neglected  like  this.  This  was  the 
dramatic  takeoff  for  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
The  hearings  produced  evidence  that  the 
problems  were  not  related  to  any  city. 
State,  or  any  particular  geographic  area 
but  it  Is  a  common  problem  which  can 
be  found  everywhere. 

It  Is  important  for  me  to  stress  that 
In  my  opinion  a  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems cannot  and  will  not  be  found 
strictly  through  the  Federal  Government 
intervention.  This  Is  primarily  a  State 
and  local  matter.  Every  State  has  at  least 
one  law  concerning  child  abuse  and 
neglect  on  Its  books.  The  problem  is  that 
these  laws  are  unevenly  enforced.  The 
bill  before  us  today  I  believe,  although 
It  provides  relatively  few  dollars,  will 
provide  the  stimulus  and  the  catalyst 
through  which  States  will  be  encouraged 
to  do  more  to  help  children  within  their 
own  States.  In  order  to  qualify  for  funds 
States  will  have  to  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  sufficient  laws  and  procedures 
arc  in  place  to  address  the  problem  be- 
fore they  can  receive  fimding.  I  see  the 
Federal  money  as  filling  in  the  gaps.  Also, 
since  there  is  a  specific  maintenance  of 
effort  provision  In  the  bill.  States  may 
not  use  this  money  as  a  substitute  for 
funds  that  they  are  already  expending 
in  this  area. 

In  regard  to  the  legislation  itself  I 
must  observe  that  once  again  this  is  an 
example  of  how  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  can  work  together  to  de- 
velop meaningful  legislation.  When  this 
legislation  was  first  considered  In  the 
Senate,  the  administration  officially  op- 
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posed  it.  However,  since  that  time  almost 
9  months  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  initi- 
atives taken  by  the  Congress,  they  initi- 
ated some  new  programs  of  their  own 
which  they  acknowledged  were  a  direct 
result  of  the  interest,  dedication,  and 
stimulation  of  the  Congress.  In  recent 
weeks  members  of  the  committee  worked 
closely  with  Under  Secretary  Frank 
Carlucci  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hu- 
man Development  Stanley  Thomas.  Jr., 
in  developing  the  bill  before  us  today. 
Since  the  administration  had  some  very 
strong  objections  to  the  original  bill,  we 
explored  alternatives  to  it  and,  I  believe, 
outside  of  the  authorizations,  that  we 
recommendated  every  single  request 
and/or  objection  raised  by  the  adminis- 
tration. But  of  prime  importance  to  me  is 
that  in  spite  of  the  modification,  we  still 
came  out  with  a  very  significant  bill 
which  will  bring  to  the  American  people 
a  vehicle  through  which  the  States  can 
more  effectively  attack  the  problems  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect.  Because  of  the 
agreements  we  worked  out,  the  adminis- 
tration has  advised  us  that  it  will  raise 
no  further  objections  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  bill  enjoys 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support,  be- 
cause it  addresses  a  fundamental  need 
In  the  country  today  in  a  direct  and 
straightforward  manner,  and  because 
the  £idministration  is  not  opposed  to  it, 
I  am  hopeful  that  every  Member  on  the 
fioor  today  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
Is  a  bill  worth  supporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  as  much 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  been  before  our 
committee,  and  on  which  we  have  had 
hearings  over  the  past  several  months,  is 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  I  believe  is 
needed  and  is  in  such  demand  in  this 
country  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  move 
nearly  imanlmously  to  support  this  legis- 
lation today. 

I  was  sorely  tempted  today  to  bring 
and  place  in  the  lobby  a  series  of  pic- 
tures that  we  had  collected  in  our  hear- 
ings that  vividly  portray  some  of  the  sit- 
uations that  exist  in  this  child  abuse 
problem.  I  decided  not  to  do  this,  because 
basically  the  pictures  that  are  involved — 
and  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  them — are 
so  unbelievable  and  so  horrible  that  I  de- 
cided not  to  show  them  in  public. 

I  have  compiled  a  list  here  which  de- 
scribes some  of  the  horrors  inflicted  on 
children  in  ever>-  State  in  the  Union. 

One  of  the  big  problems  has  been 
the  reporting  method  and  the  handling 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases,  hot  only 
In  our  hospitals  and  our  schools  but  in 
our  courts.  In  some  States,  while  there 
are  regulations,  absolutely  nothing  is 
done  to  protect  the  child  and  there  is  no 
place  to  pull  together  all  of  this  informa- 
tion and  no  place  to  work  as  a  united 
organization  to  come  up  with  suggestions 
on  what  do  we  do  to  prevent  child  abuse. 

What  do  we  do  to  help  the  parents, 
because  these  are  sick  people?  While  we 
can  take  one  child  away  from  a  parent. 
if  we  have  no  way  of  helping  that  parent, 
he  may  have  other  children  and  the  same 
thing  will  happen  to  those  children. 

One   of    the   interesting   things   and 


tragic  things  that  we  learned  In  our 
studies  was  that  traditionally  the  child 
that  is  abused  and  survives,  when  he  has 
or  she  has  children,  they  end  up  being 
child  abusers.  It  is  a  syndrome  thai  they 
just  carmot  get  out  of,  so  we  must  have 
an  agency  that  will  be  directed  solely 
to  this  effort  of  studying  and  coming  up 
with  a  method  of  curing  these  problems, 
we  are  dealing  with  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  that  are  beaten, 
scaled,  burned,  sexually  abused,  tortured, 
neglected,  starved;  everything  one  can 
think  of  that  is  horrible  has  been  hap- 
pening to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  In  our  country. 

It  really  is  about  time  that  we  speci- 
fically direct  our  efforts  toward  doing 
something  about  it.  I  heard  the  Chair- 
man speak  of  the  support  by  the  admin- 
istration, however  I  would  like  to  read 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Mr.  Weinberger.  He  says,  and  I 
quote: 

We  are  advised  by  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  tiiat  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  that  hope- 
fully this  bill,  when  it  comes  up  to  a 
vote,  that  there  will  be  very  few  dis- 
senting votes  on  this  program.  It  is 
defirutely  needed  for  the  good  of  the  fu- 
ture of  thousands  of  our  children.  I  know 
we  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs.  Heckler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  physical  abuse  of  a  child  is 
one  of  the  most  tragic  and  abhorrent 
crimes  in  our  society.  Each  day.  children 
are  being  savagely  beaten,  starved. 
scalded,  stabbed,  drowned,  raped  and 
tortured.  Frequently,  the  child  is  bat- 
tered by  a  parent  or  guardian — and, 
ironically,  the  youngster  often  will  grow 
up  to  be  the  child-abusing  parent  of 
tomorrow. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  child  abuse  ap- 
pear preventable  and  treatable.  However. 
a  major  difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of 
specific  information  on  the  problem  and 
its  scope.  For  example,  estimates  on  the 
number  of  child  abuse  cases  vary  from 
60,000  to  500.000  a  year.  Clearly,  many, 
many  cases  go  unreported  and  when  we 
learn  about  them,  it  frequently  is  too 
late. 

But  by  any  standard,  child  abuse  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  Amer- 
ica, and  there  is  a  clear  and  urgent  need 
to  protect  our  children.  As  parents,  we 
can  deplore  the  problem;  as  legislators, 
we  have  a  duty  to  do  something  about  it. 

Adoption  of  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  is  a  .significant 
step  toward  effectively  attacking  this 
long-neglected  crime  I  am  concerned, 
however,  that  this  legislation  is  too  re- 
strictive in  limiting  the  definition  of  the 
abuser  to  persons  responsible  for  the 
child's  welfare. 

The  House  version  of  SX1191,  in  the 
definition  of  the  child  abuser,  prevents 
the  use  of  this  program  to  study  the  mo- 
lesting stranger.  The  sick  stranger  who 
tortures,  rapes  and  murders  an  iimocent 
child  must  be  dealt  with  as  well. 


The  American  Humane  Association 
estimates  that  25  percent  of  all  abuse 
cases  involve  a  stranger  to  the  child. 
Nothing  is  more  henious  than  the  abuse 
of  a  defenseless  child  by  a  parent,  a 
guardian — or  a  total  stranger.  Those 
youngsters  who  sunnve  the  onslaught 
often  carry  physical  and  emotional  scars 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

My  heart  went  out  to  the  parents  of 
Tasha  Semler,  the  child  who  was  mo- 
lested and  tortured  to  death  recently  at 
the  Madiera  School  in  suburban  McLean, 
■Va.  In  my  own  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  we  were  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  brutal  rape  and 
murder  of  14-year-old  Lori  Lee  Scher  of 
Mansfield,  a  Uttle  more  than  a  week  ago. 

These  were  not  abuses  by  parents;  they 
were  the  acts  of  sick  strangers  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to  roam  free  in  our 
society. 

The  Semler  parents,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  made  a  moving  appeal  for  a 
provision  in  the  Child  Abuse  and  Preven- 
tion Act  to  cover  child  molestation  by  a 
stranger.  Unfortunately,  the  question 
was  left  open. 

I  would  urge,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
ferees will  remove  the  restrictive  defini- 
tion which  limits  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram to  abuse  cases  involving  only  par- 
ents and  others  responsible  for  the 
child's  welfare — thus  effectively  ignoring 
25  percent  of  all  abuse  cases.  Conscience 
demands  that  we  act  to  end  the  savage 
abuse  of  all  America's  children. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  First,  let  me  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  support  of  the  biU  on  the  part  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  on  the  sub- 
committee have  taken  into  account  pre- 
cisely the  problem  to  which  the  gentle- 
woman addressed  herself,  and  she  will 
see  that  particularly,  as  a  result  of  our 
colloquy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Semler,  we 
provided  m  the  bill  in  Section  4(a»il) 
authority  for  training  programs  for 
children  in  methods  of  protecting  them- 
selves from  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

And  second,  althoagh  the  bill  does  not 
direct  itself  to  children  who  may  be 
abused  or  neglected  by  persons  who  do 
not  have  some  kind  of  custodial  or  pa- 
rental responsibility  for  such  children, 
we  have  considered  this  particular  di- 
mension of  the  child  abuse  problem.  The 
reason  we  did  not  go  beyond  child  abuse 
and  reflect  by  persons  having  custodial 
or  parental  responsibilities  is  that  our 
committee  was  made  aware  that  if  we 
did  so.  we  would  iiave  gotten  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  criminal  laws  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level  In  addition,  it 
was  the  committee  s  judgment  that  other 
authority  existed  which  could  be  directed 
at  meeting  the  problems  posed  by  the 
abuse  and  neglect  of  children  by  in- 
dividual.': other  than  those  with  custodial 
or  parental  responsibilities. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  give 
the  gentlewoman  my  assurance  that  it 
is  my  own  imderstanding  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  to  which  she  also 
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made  reference,  namely,  that  of  conduct- 
ing research  Into  the  causes  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  I  see  no  reason  to  re- 
strict such  research  only  into  abuse  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  or  custo- 
dians. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
explanation  and  analysis,  which  is  a 
significant  addition  to  the  legislative 
history  of  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  work  on  this  bill,  together  with 
•  Mr  Peyser  i  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber and  the  other  memijers  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  more  evidence  of  their 
long  interest  and  hard  work  in  the  field 
of  legislation  benefitting  children 
which  is  such  a  crucial  legislative  issue. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  add 
that  it  has  been  our  experience  in  the 
Congress  that  when  we  restrict  the  ter- 
minology or  the  language  of  any  act,  the 
executive  branch  will  take  the  most  re- 
strictive interpretation  of  the  act.  I  am 
very  concerned  that  the  Etepartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  ap- 
plying this  act.  will  apply  it  so  as  to  omit 
the  ver>'  group  to  which  the  gentleman 
is  referring 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  say.  In  view  of 
the  legislative  history  that  the  gentle- 
man has  developed,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
scope  of  the  act  was  intended  to  go 
beyond  the  exact  language,  and  include 
all  types  of  child  abuse. 

The  definition  contained  in  section  3 
of  this  act.  is  as  follows : 

For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term  "child 
abuse  and  neglect"  roeaii«  the  physical  or 
mental  Injury,  sexual  abuse,  negligent  treat- 
ment, or  maltreatment  of  a  child  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  by  a  person  who  Is  respon- 
•ible  for  the  child's  welfare  under  circum- 
stances which  Indicate  that  the  child's 
health  or  welfare  Ls  harmed  or  threatened. 

As  a  result  of  the  restrictive  wording 
of  this  definition,  it  would  be  very  easy 
for  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfaj-e  to  omit  the  broader 
purposes  of  the  act,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  so  well  described  them. 
I  therefore  urge  that  section  3  be  re- 
moved in  conference  to  make  sure  that 
the  full  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
realized. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaccd  who 
has  been  a  tireless  and  vigorous  propo- 
nent of  this  legislation, 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
bill  which  will  esUblish  for  the  first 
time  a  broad-based  program  to  treat  and 
prevent  child  abuse  and  neglect.  In  many 
respects  this  may  be  called  the  bill  of 
rights  for  the  minor  child.  Chairman 
Bradcmas  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
leadership.  Initiative  and  interests  in  this 
issue. 

Since  1969,  In  each  of  the  last  three 
Congresses,  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  and  sought  its  enact- 
ment into  law  the  first  time  this  problem 
was  addressed  in  the  Congress.  Until  this 
year  I  felt  as  If  I  were  a  lone  voice  cry- 
ing In  the  wilderness,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  many  In  the  country  such  as 


Dr.  Vincent  Fontana.  director  of  the 
foundling  home  in  New  York,  and  others, 
who  made  me  aware  of  the  acuteness  of 
the  problem  some  15  years  ago,  the  mat- 
ter has  been  brought  forcefully  before 
the  public  and  Congress  has  responded. 
The  efforts  of  Senator  Mondale.  Con- 
gressman     BRADEMAS.      SCHROEDER.      and 

Peyser  must  be  recognized  as  well.  At 
long  last,  these  little  children  can  have 
hope  for  protection  and  their  parents 
will  soon  be  receiving  treatment  for  their 
problems  that  lead  to  abuse  and  neglect 
of  their  children. 

The  problem  has  been  closeted  away 
for  too  long.  During  my  23  years  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment. I  saw  too  many  instances  of 
child  abuse  The  lack  of  adequate  report- 
ing laws,  the  absence  of  a  mechanism 
to  remove  children  from  the  home  of  a 
known  abuser,  the  failure  of  medical 
personnel  and  social  workers  to  recognize 
a  child  abuser  and  to  treat  him  were 
evident  to  me  again  and  again.  Last  year 
over  700  children  died  in  these  United 
States  as  a  result  of  abuse  and  neglect. 
Over  200  of  them  were  in  New  York  City 
alone.  Child  abuse  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren We  are  talking  about  an  epidem- 
ic— of  such  proportions  that  if  it  were 
the  plague  or  some  other  communicable 
disease,  a  state  of  emergency  would 
have  been  declared  and  special  task 
forces  set  up  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Yet  virtually  nothing  is  being  done  and 
coimtless  numbers  of  children  are  in- 
jured and  die  each  day  as  a  result  of 
abuse  and  neglect. 

This  bill  is  not  the  only  answer  or  the 
final  answer  to  the  problem.  It  is  onlj-  a 
start — a  first  step.  The  dollar  amounts 
appropriated  and  the  special  programs 
that  will  be  set  up  will  hardly  make  a 
dent  in  the  estimated  60  thousand  cases 
that  will  be  reported  next  year,  an  esti- 
mate that  is  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
total  cases  that  will  actually  occur. 

This  bill,  however,  will  do  some  im- 
portant things  to  start  the  machinery 
for  an  all-out  attack  on  child  abuse  and 
neglect.  It  will  establish  a  National 
Center  on  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the  De- 
partment of  HealUi.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  coordmate  and  centralize  Federal 
efforts  in  this  area  and  to  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  among  those 
working  in  the  field  with  the  problem. 

The  measure  authorizes  $55  million 
over  the  next  3  years  to  establish  demon- 
stration grants  operated  by  both  public 
and  private  agencies  and  to  assist  the 
States  in  beginning  initial  planning  for 
their  own  systems  to  deal  with  child 
abuse. 

It  is  in  the  latter  category  where  addi- 
tional funds  will  have  to  be  spent  in 
years  to  come  to  assure  an  end  to  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  The  demonstration 
grant  program  is  a  sound  initial  proce- 
dure, but  ultimately  we  will  have  to  work 
through  the  States  and  their  health 
agencies  The  Initial  planning  as.sistance 
in  the  bill  is  the  start  of  this  more  com- 
prehensive program.  I  want  to  eventually 
see  State  programs  that  have  training 
centers  for  doctors,  medical  support  per- 
sonnel, welfare  and  social  workers,  and 
law  enforcement  oflBcers.  I  want  to  see 
plans  that  meet  specific  standards  for 


reporting  laws  designed  to  make  certain 
we  can  find  the  child  abuser  and  then 
treat  him.  These  plans  should  allow  the 
courts  to  take  emergency  custody  of  the 
child  immediately  to  insure  his  physical 
safety.  These  plans  should  call  for  man- 
datory psychiatric  testing  of  the  abusing 
parent  so  we  can  avoid  the  terrible  mis- 
take of  retunung  a  child  to  a  battering 
parent. 

Demonstration  grants  alone  will  not 
meet  these  needs  and  thus  eventually 
solve  the  problem.  They  will  help  formu- 
late the  basis  for  tlie  operations  at  the 
State  level  by  the  public  agencies, 

I  want  to  emphasize  quite  clearly  that 
while  the  funds  allocated  here  are  quite 
small,  some  portion  must  go  to  help 
States  begin  the  initial  planning  for  fu- 
ture comprehensive  State  approaches  to 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  cJiild 
abuse  and  neglect.  Without  this  start  of 
planning  we  will  never  be  able  to  end  the 
problem.  Remember,  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect is  a  continuous,  self-feeding  proc- 
ess. The  abused  child  of  this  generation 
is  the  battering  parent  of  the  next  gener- 
ation. To  break  this  cycle  we  must  attack 
this  problem  forcefully  at  the  State  level 
and  to  do  that  Federal  aid  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Nevertheless,  before  you  start  a  major 
progrsmn.  the  first  step  must  be  taken. 
We  are  taking  that  first  step  today  by 
passing  this  bill.  Let  this  not  be  a  token 
step  to  appease  those  calling  for  reform 
in  this  area.  I  will  not  let  the  matter  rest 
until  child  abuse  and  neglect  is  unheard 
of  in  this  civilized  society  called  America. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Landchebe)  . 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
would  seem  that  not>ody  but  a  fool  or 
really  a  hard-boiled  person  could  pos- 
sibly step  up  here  and  oppose  this  bill. 
Well,  perhaps  the  first  adjective  fits 
me.  but  I  am  not  a  cruel  man.  There  is 
no  one.  not  even  my  bachelor  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr,  Bra- 
DEMAst  who  has  more  compassion  and 
love  for  children  in  this  body  than  I  do. 
Nobody  could  possibly  have.  And  If  there 
is  anything  that  I  really  hate  and  detest 
it  is  to  see  a  child  abused  in  any  way. 

But  let  me  remind  my  good  colleagues 
that  in  this  country  we  have  some  things 
to  do  in  this  Congress  other  than  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  emotionalism.  And 
we  are  here  this  afternoon  u-sing  emo- 
tionalism to  expand  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy to  the  tune  of  $60  million. 

I  believe  that  ever>'  State  has  child 
abuse  laws.  There  are  faults  in  these 
laws,  and  there  are  faults  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  them.  In  other  words,  one  of 
the  great  problems  is  to  get  the  doctor  to 
state  that  there  has  been  abuse  of  a 
child  when  the  child  is  brought  in.  There 
Is  this  relationship  between  the  doctor 
and  patient  that  presents  us  with  some 
problems  However.  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  the  November  28  Issue  of  the  Vldette- 
Messenger,  printed  in  my  hometown  of 
Valparaiso,  ind.,  which  carries  a  front 
page  report  on  a  child-abu.se  trial  under- 
way right  now.  Reportedly  the  mother  of 
the  victim  is  to  be  the  first  witness.  It 
appears  that  while  her  boyfriend  was 
visiting,  the  child  kind  of  disturbed  their 
lovcmsJtlng,  to  quiet  the  child,  the  boy- 
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friend  beat  the  child  nearly  to  death. 
Well,  he  is  in  court,  and  it  will  be  up  to 
a  jury  of  responsible  people  to  decide 
whether  that  man  should  go  to  prison. 
The  serious  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  jury  will  give  him  the  good  stiff 
prison  sentence  he  ought  to  have  even 
if  proven  gtiilty. 

But  to  get  this  matter  involved  into 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  starting  out 
with  $60  million,  and  that  is  just  the 
beginning.  Where  do  we  go  from  there? 
And  I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and  spoke 
on  many  bigger  pieces  of  legislation. 

This  of  course  is  a  very  small  amount 
of  money  when  compared  with  our  an- 
nual $260  billion  budget.  But  it  is  another 
grain  of  sand  on  the  scales,  scales  that 
are  already  tipped  heavily  toward  fiscal 
chaos.  We  now  have  $475  billion  national 
debt  with  an  annual  interest  bill  of  ap- 
proximately $29  billion,  the  third  largest 
item  in  our  budget.  Congress  should  be 
concerned  about  our  fiscal  situation. 
Most  certainly,  more  responsible  actions 
are  in  order.  In  fact,  I  think  the  Con- 
gressmen who  are  pushing  these  pro- 
posals such  as  this  should  step  right  up 
here  and  tell  us  exactly  how  they  want 
to  sock  it  to  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
them. 

I  submitted  my  individual  views  in  the 
report  on  the  bill.  I  certainly  hope  that 
there  will  be  at  least  a  record  vote.  I  hope 
some  of  the  Members  will  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  I  have  had  to  say. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  in  the  statement 
the  gentleman  made  concerning  his  feel- 
ings toward  children.  I,  like  most  of  the 
other  Members  in  this  body,  have  chil- 
dren. 

But  there  are  certain  provisions  of 
this  bill  that  seem  to  me  amount  to  the 
establishment  of  new  precedents  In  forc- 
ing the  States  to  write  their  criminal 
laws  as  Congress  directs.  Particularly, 
on  page  12,  the  bill  provides  that  no 
State  grant  may  be  made  unless  the 
State  passes  a  certain  type  of  law.  and 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  require  that  the 
State  provide  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion for  persons  reporting  instances  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  think  these  things 
need  correction,  it  Is  a  question  of 
whether  we  in  this  Congress  should  be 
dictating  how  these  several  States  should 
write  their  criminal  laws.  It  also  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  very  easy  to  go  from 
this  to  a  young  adult  abuse  act. 

There  are  lots  of  horrible  crimes  com- 
mitted against  persons  above  the  age  of 
18.  There  are  lots  of  old  folks  being 
abused.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  this 
bill,  however  laudable  the  purposes,  and 
I  certainly  support  measures  to  end  child 
abuse,  opens  the  door  wide  to  eliminating 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  various  States 
by  invading  the  prerogative  of  the  States 
in  this  particular  area.  I  just  wonder 
whether  anyone  can  tell  me  why  we  had 
to  go  to  the  point  of  telling  the  States 
that  they  must  provide  an  immunity  pro- 
vision? Why  do  we  go  so  far  as  to  tell 


the  States  how  they  must  write  their 
criminal  laws? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  While  this  liberal 
controlled  Congress  has  been  ignoring 
States  rights  for  years  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  an  answer. 
Perhaps  somebody  else  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  can  answer 
that  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder>  , 
an  original  sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  a 
mother  of  two. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  my  colleague  from  Indiana  «Mr. 
BRADEMAS)  for  the  initiative  and  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Education  Subcommittee  in 
shepherding  this  child  abuse  legislation 
through  committee.  Mr.  Brademas  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  energy,  intelligence 
and  constructive  effort  to  fashioning  the 
compromise  measure  we  have  before  us 
today. 

On  March  29  of  this  year  I  mtr(xluced 
H.R.  6380,  which  has  the  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorship  of  72  other  Members  of  the 
House.  The  bill  was  introduced  as  a  com- 
panion measure  to  S.  1191.  which  was 
sponsored  by  Senator  Mondale  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  14.  The  Se- 
lect Education  Subcommittee  held  4 
days  of  hearings  on  H  R.  6380  and  sev- 
eral similar  measures.  I  had  the  honor  of 
sitting  in  on  these  hearings  and  listen- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  doctors  and  social 
workers,  lawyers  and  psychiatrists,  par- 
ents who  had  abused  their  children,  and 
many  other  concerned  persons.  We  saw 
gory  examples  of  the  horribly  battered 
and  burned  bodies  of  children  who  were 
the  victims  of  maiming  or  fatal  abuse  at 
the  hands  of  those  responsible  for  their 
care. 

The  bill  before  us  today  gives  national 
attention  and  priority  to  a  problem  that 
cannot  and  should  not  be  ignored.  Al- 
though the  seriousness  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  has  been  recognized  by  workers 
in  the  field  for  years,  it  was  not  until 
very  recently  that  the  general  public  has 
started  to  realize  the  immensity  and  per- 
vasiveness  of  the  problem.  Testimony  re- 
vealed that  the  incidence  of  reported 
abuse  ranges  from  estimates  of  60.000 
cases  nationwide  each  year,  to  13.000 
cases  a  year  in  New  York  City  alone. 
State  and  local  programs  to  deal  with 
this  massive  problem  are  still  for  the 
most  part  fragmented  and  ineffective. 
There  is  no  real  Federal  program,  al- 
though the  administration,  galvanized 
into  action  by  the  initiative  taken  by 
Congress  in  developing  this  legislation, 
has  shown  some  signs  of  awakening  to 
the  problem. 

It  is  encouraging  though  to  know  that 
a  few  promising  approaches  are  being 
developed.  In  Denver,  for  example,  the 
National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Child  Abuse  has  developed 
a  successful  method  that  can  serve  as  a 
model  treatment  program.  Finding 
the  traditional  single-di.sciplinary  social 
services  approach  inadequate  to  meet  the 
complex  medical,  social,  and  legal  Issues 
surrounding  child  abuse,  the  Denver  Cen- 


ter has  developed  a  team  approach  com- 
bining the  skills  of  social  workers,  phy- 
sicians, psychiatrists,  nurses,  layper- 
sons and  attorneys.  The  Center  has  also 
incorporated  into  its  program  a  parent 
self-help  group.  Parents  Anonymous, 
which  gives  troubled  parents  the  support 
of  others  who  are  successfully  dealing 
with  the  same  problems.  In  addition  to 
actual  treatment  and  foUowup  services 
the  Center  also  provides  training  for  out- 
side individuals  and  groups.  The  results 
of  the  multidisciplinary  approach  used 
there  have  been  startling:  80  percent  of 
the  children  treated  can  be  returned  to 
their  natural  parents  within  8  months 
with  no  repetition  of  abuse. 

S.  1191  and  H.R.  6380  provide  the 
needed  Federal  focus  and  initiative  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  such  centers 
throughout  the  country*  by  providing 
grants  to  the  many  groups  that  have 
demonstrated  a  commitment  to  multi- 
disciplinary  or  other  innovative  methods 
of  treating  and  preventing  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. While  funding  programs  that  are 
providing  actual  services  to  protect  the 
thousands  of  children  who  are  suffering 
permanent  physical  and  mental  damage 
each  year,  the  bill  also  provides  support 
for  further  study  of  the  underlying 
causes  and  possible  solutions  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  bill  also  establishes  the  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abu.se  and  Ne- 
glect, in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  would  serve 
as  a  central  clearinghouse  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  on  research  and 
current  programs. 

It  is  clear  that  we  do  not  at  this  time 
have  the  resources  to  set  up  and  fund  a 
comprehensive  nationwide  system  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  Rather,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  programs  and 
projects  that  will  provide  a  base  for  fu- 
ture growth.  As  part  of  this  basic  struc- 
ture, the  committee  recognized  the  need 
to  upgrade  existing  State  programs.  Al- 
though the  main  focus  of  the  bill  is  the 
demonstration  grant  program,  the  com- 
mittee amended  the  bill  to  set  aside  5 
percent  of  the  total  grant  funds  appro- 
priated to  assist  States  in  planning  and 
developing  State  child  abuse  programs. 
It  is  understood  that  the  amount  of  funds 
set  aside  for  this  purpose  cannot  begin  to 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  States.  How- 
ever, by  tying  the  State  funds  to  require- 
ments for  specific  minimal  State  plans, 
the  committee  hopes  to  spur  the  States 
to  strengthen  and  expand  their  own  pro- 
grams. It  should  be  not«d  that  the  funds 
provided  directly  for  the  States  are  not 
specifically  channeled  through  the  State 
services  programs  authorized  by  title 
rV-A  and  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  This  was  done  to  allow  greater  flexi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  States  in  decid- 
ing how  best  to  approach  the  problem. 
Many  States,  for  example,  are  develop- 
ing offices  of  child  development  which 
might  be  recipients  of  the  grants.  A  sepa- 
rate section  of  the  bill  requires  that  IV-A 
and  rV-B  moneys  be  spent  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  set  forth  for  the 
States 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser). 
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Mr  PEYSER  Mr  Speaker.  T  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yteiding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  point  out 
that  a  question  was  raised  on  Immimity 
and  why  we  have  to  get  Into  this  area. 
What  has  been  proven — and  incidentally 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana's  own 
State  has  put  immunity  In  their  own 
child  abuse  regulations — Is  that  unless 
immunity  is  offered  to  people  who  are 
reporting  child  abuse,  we  Just  do  not  get 
the  cases  reported. 

The  people  are  afraid,  and  through  this 
fear  of  civil  suits  many,  many  hundreds 
of  children  have  been  In  one  way  or  an- 
other sent  to  their  death,  and  that  Is 
no  exaggeration. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  understand 
Is  that  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
legislation  Is  not  forcing  a  State  to  do 
anj- thing.  We  are  simply  saying  if  the 
State  wants  to  be  a  part  of  and  receive 
moneys  through  this  program,  then  It 
must  have  State  laws  and  It  must  be 
enforcing  them,  and  among  other  items 
is  the  question  of  immunity,  which  many, 
many  of  the  States  already  provide.  So 
we  are  not  forcing  the  States  into 
anything. 

This  is  not  an  anti-States  rights  bill 
at  all.  It  Is  simply  trying  to  provide  the 
guidance  and  the  leadership  that  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  do  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind. 

I  hope  this  answers  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
understands  I  am  not  against  the  State 
doing  this  if  it  wants  to  do  this. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  mur- 
der is  a  national  problem  as  well,  and 
not  just  murder  of  persons  t)elow  18  yeaus 
of  age? 

Mr.  PEYSER  I  agree  that  murder  Is  a 
national  problem. 

Mr.  TREEN.  If  It  Is  a  naUonal  problem, 
why  do  we  not  have  a  national  law  on 
that  and  require  the  States  to  grant 
Immunity  on  that?  Where  does  it  end? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  we  had  a  bill  that  was 
for  providing  grants  on  programs  for 
the  States  to  deal  with  murder — perhaps 
we  should  have,  but  we  are  not  talking 
now  about  that,  we  are  talking  about  the 
child  abuse  programs  and  ofTering  devel- 
opment programs  In  this  area,  amd  in 
order  to  take  part  In  this  the  States 
should  have  child  abuse  laws. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  BucciK 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  observe  in  connection  with  the  remark 
about  murder  that  the  States  of  the 
Union  have  very  substantial  laws  deal- 
ing with  that  offense  as  contrasted  to 
laws  dealing  with  child  abuse. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  until 
only  recently  the  States  of  the  Union  did 
not  have  these  laws  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  various  States  have  adopted  laws 
dealing  superficially  and  very  Inade- 
quately with  this  very  grievous  and  major 
problem. 

What  we  do  here  is  hold  forth  a  carrot 
to  give  the  States  that  are  sincere  a  spe- 
cial Inducement  to  Implement  and  im- 
prove their  programs  As  of  last  year 
for  the  first  time  some  States  enacted 
laws  that  are  quite  substantial.  There 


are  laws  In  other  States  of  the  Union 
that  frankly  are  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  on.  This  Is  token  legis- 
lation which  has  little  or  no  effect. 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  trjing  to 
hold  forth  from  the  Federal  Government 
that  special  Inducement  to  encourage 
those  States  to  do  a  little  bit  more.  They 
have  an  option  which  they  can  exercise. 
If  they  choose  not  to.  fine.  For  the  States 
that  choose  to.  then  the  moneys  are  avail- 
able 

I  think  the  analogy  in  the  light  of  these 
circumstances  Is  poor  but  I  am  glad  it 
was  raised  because  It  gave  us  an  op- 
portunity to  make  the  distinction  with 
more  emphasis. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
cited  as  the  "Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act "  has  wholly  desirable  ob- 
jectives with  which  we  can  all  concur.  A 
variety  of  programs  and  projects  on  this 
subject  are  in  operation  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  am  sure  we  would  all  wel- 
come their  being  brought  in  sharper 
focus  and  coordinated. 

However,  the  bill  contains  two  provl- 
.sion.s  which  have  the  effect  of  amending 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  In  placing 
requirements  on  welfare  agencies  which 
do  not  now  exist.  Section  4(bn3>  of  the 
bill  would  require  that  all  programs  or 
projects  related  to  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect under  part  A  or  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4(b»<2».  This  sec- 
tion contains  at  least  three  requirements 
which  are  wholly  Inconsistent  with  ac- 
tivities conducted  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  First.  It  would  require  a  demon- 
stration that  there  are  in  effect  through- 
out the  State  In  connection  with  child 
abuse  and  neglect  laws  multidlsclpU- 
nary  programs  and  services  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  assure  that  the  State  will 
deal  effectively  with  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect ca.ses  in  the  State  Second,  it  will 
require  the  dissemination  of  information 
to  the  general  public  with  respect  to  the 
problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  an 
activity  which  goes  much  beyond  the 
present  scope  of  such  programs  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
social  security  programs  are,  by  and 
large.  limited  to  families  receiving  wel- 
fare. Finally,  it  requires  that  parental  or- 
ganizations combating  child  abuse  and 
neglect  receive  preferential  treatment. 
This  also  is  Inconsistent  with  the  way 
many  of  the  program.s  operate.  I  would 
accordingly  urge  that  the  section  be  mod- 
ified to  eliminate  these  three  require- 
ments. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  has  the  wholly  de- 
sirable objective  of  requiring  that  Fed- 
eral programs  dealing  with  child  neglect 
and  abuse  will  be  coordinated  with  pro- 
grams under  the  bill.  However,  .section 
7(b'  also  requires  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe regTjlations  to  in.sure  that  suitable 
programs  related  to  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect under  this  act  are  available  for 
children  receiving  aid  or  services  under 
State  plans  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
State  plans  as  developed  under  part  B 
of  such  title.  This  would  seem  to  require 
that  programs  be  established  for  chil- 
dren who  are  not  presently  covered  un- 
der those  titles  and  that  programs  be  es- 
tablished which  are  more  comprehensive 


than  pre.sently  exist.  I  would  accordingly 
urge  that  section  7(b)  be  modified  to 
make  It  dear  that  new  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  not  required. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  goes  to  the  whole 
question  of  how  much  latitude  States 
have  In  the  administration  of  their  so- 
cial services  programs.  There  are  varying 
points  of  view  on  this  subject.  However, 
it  would  .seem  untimely  to  create  In  this 
bill  new  requirements  which  do  not  exist 
under  present  regulations. 

We  have  been  assured  that  these  mat- 
ters will  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
any  conference  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sadly,  we 
must  admit  that  the  occasion  of  child 
abuse  is  on  the  increase  today.  There  is 
truly  a  need  for  closer  Federal  scrutiny 
and  a.sslstance  In  this  area.  This  year 
.some  60.000  American  children  wlil  be  the 
victims  of  parental  beating,  cruelty,  or 
neglect.  In  about  800  of  these  ca.ses,  the 
defenseless  child  will  die.  The  very  Idea 
that  a  parent,  who  Is  supposed  to  love 
and  protect  his  offspring  could  be  re- 
sponsible for  his  or  her  child's  physical 
injur>-  or  death,  is  so  repulsive  that  many 
people  are  reluctant  to  consider  it.  Until 
recently,  our  courts  also  had  been  reluc- 
tant to  get  involved  in  internal  family 
government,  preferring  to  let  the  head 
of  the  family  enforce  rules  and  punish- 
ments for  members  of  the  family. 

The  shame  of  this  syndrome  Is  that  the 
youngsters  who  are  being  mistreated  to- 
day, if  they  survive,  may  well  grow  up 
and  abuse  their  own  chUdren.  This  vi- 
cious cycle  must  be  broken  and  this  bill 
is  a  means  toward  that  end.  Treatment 
for  both  the  abused  and  the  abuser  Is  a 
vital  necessity.  But  every  bit  as  vital  Is 
the  need  to  detect  and  prevent  these  acts. 

Thi.s  bill  Is  not  a  "budget  buster." 
While  it  deals  with  many  of  the  great 
needs  in  the  areas  of  child  abuse.  It  calls 
for  only  a  $10  million  outlay  for  the  first 
year  and  a  $20  million  a  year  commit- 
ment for  the  next  4  years. 

All  of  you.  I  know,  are  concerned  over 
this  dreadful  practice  of  brutalizing  the 
yourg.  The  Federal  Government  cannot 
do  the  whole  job,  but  it  certainly  can  do 
more  than  it  has  been  doing  I  urge  your 
support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
•support  of  S  1101,  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act. 

The  problems  of  child  abuse  have  been 
with  us  for  years.  When  one  considers 
that  the  vast  majority  of  child  abuse 
cases  never  even  reach  the  media,  it  Is 
difficult  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the 
problem.  Estimates  have  been  made  that 
700  to  800  children  die  each  year  as  a 
result  of  maltreatment.  This  Is  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg. 

This  bill  will  give  the  needed  Incen- 
tive to  the  States  to  embark  upon  effec- 
tive child-abuse  programs,  including  pre- 
vention. Identification,  and  treatment. 
Reporting  laws  within  the  States  will 
have  to  be  upgraded,  and  training  pro- 
grams for  personnel  will  be  necessary. 
Communities  will  be  called  upon  to  attack 
the  problem. 

Each  time  the  newspapers  have  carried 
a  story  of  a  child  permanently  maimed 
or  perhaps  killed  as  a  result  of  abuse,  we 
have  all  been  horrified.  It  is  time  that  we 
took  the  necessary  action  to  prevent  the 
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kind  of  abuses  that  make  these  news- 
paper stories. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  earn- 
estly urge  and  hope  that  the  House  will 
resoundingly  approve  this  pending  meas- 
ure, S.  1191,  the  Child  Abu.se  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act. 

It  is  a  shocking  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
each  year  in  this  country  thousands  of 
innocent  children  are  beaten,  burned, 
poisoned,  or  otherwise  abused  by  adults. 
An  authoritative  source  has  e.stlmated 
that  60.000  cases  of  child  abuse  are  re- 
ported amiually  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  it  has  also  been  estimated 
that  the  reported  incidence  of  child  abuse 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  are  actually  mis- 
treated. 

During  the  last  10  years,  nearly  every 
State  has  revised  its  child  abuse  report- 
ing laws  yet  it  is  common  for  cases  to 
receive  attention  only  after  the  innocent, 
helpless  victim  has  suffered  permanent 
psychological  or  physical  damage  or,  in 
too  many  cases,  death.  One  reason  for 
the  existence  of  this  situaticm  is  that 
meet  laws  do  not  require  any  foUowup  or 
treatment  once  a  case  of  abuse  has  been 
reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  enactment  of 
this  pending  bill  today  a  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  will  be  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  will 
have  the  power  to  institute  demonstra- 
tion programs  and  projects  designed  to 
prevent,  identify  and  treat  child  abuse 
arui  neglect;  train  personnel  to  deal  with 
child  abuse;  fumit>h  services  to  com- 
munities for  the  initiation  of  such  proj- 
ects and  other  innovative  projects,  in- 
cluding support  of  parent  self-help  or- 
ganizations, which  show  promise  of  pre- 
venting or  treating  this  tragic  human 
failure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  we  are  en- 
gaged with  a  multitude  of  tremendous 
problems  In  these  troubled  times  we 
should  not.  nevertheless,  forget  that  this 
Government  has  the  high  responsibility, 
indeed,  the  solemn  duty  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  its  citizens,  particularly  our 
children,  from  repeated  physical  force 
and  abu.se.  It  is  for  this  basic  reason  that 
I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  S.  1191.  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act.  As  a  spon- 
sor of  H  R  9643,  which  is  similar  to  this 
legislation.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  need 
exists  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  Such 
a  center  would  provide  a  clearinghouse 
for  child  abuse  programs  and  would  also 
compile  accurate  national  statistics  on 
child  abuse — a  task  which  has  been  im- 
possible to  the  present  time  due  to  the 
varying  regulations  governing  abuse  in 
each  State.  Moreover,  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  fiscal  1974  budget  allotted  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  this  act  will  be  used  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  or  existing 
State  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention 
centers. 

Perhaps  moet  importantly,  S.  1191  calls 
for  an  investigation  into  the  causes,  pre- 
vention, identification  and  treatment  of 
child  abuse  Tliere  is  a  growing  concern, 
shared  by  many  expert*  in  the  fleld.  that 
child  abuse  is  becoming  a  generational 


problem — more  specifically,  that  today's 
abused  child  will  become  tomorrow's 
abusing  parent.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
which  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Hopefully,  data  gathered  from  these  re- 
search projects  will  lead  to  conclusions 
helpful  in  alleviating  the  child  abuse 
problem  when  combined  with  other  pro- 
grams on  laoth  the  State  and  National 
levels. 

Illinois  has  been  nationally  recognized 
as  a  leader  in  child  abuse  prevention 
programs.  The  State's  Child  Abuse  Act 
of  1965  was  one  of  the  first  such  pieces 
of  legislation  in  the  Nation.  Our  State 
department  of  children  and  family  serv- 
ices has  initiated  a  program  of  preven- 
tion which  includes  rehabilitation,  child 
protection,  medical  aid.  and  other  types 
of  assistance.  The  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  over 
8,100  cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
were  reported  statewide  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  Nearly  100  instances  of  violations 
of  the  Child  Abuse  Act  were  reported 
during  this  period  in  my  district  alone. 

Obviously,  additional  aid  such  as  that 
proposed  in  S.  1191  is  needed.  The  choice 
is  clear:  Either  we  act  now  to  stop  the 
rising  tide  of  child  abuse  cases,  or  w-e 
watch  idly  as  an  increasing  segment  of 
our  Nation's  youth  is  battered  and  mis- 
treated. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
every  Member  of  this  House  who  has  any 
coiKem  for  the  future  of  our  children 
and  our  Nation  to  support  this  most  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Si?eaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  that  the  House  is  now  at 
the  point  where  it  will  pass  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  a 
bill  which  I  have  coeponsored  along  with 
over  70  other  Members  of  Congress.  Es- 
tablishing within  the  Department  of 
HEW  a  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect,  this  legislation  should  pro- 
vide the  Federal  coordination  needed  to 
encourage  States  and  localities  to  up- 
grade their  child  abuse  treatment  and 
prevention  programs,  as  well  as  to  con- 
duct research,  personnel  training,  and 
other  supportive  services.  All  of  us  here 
have  been  shocked  at  news  reports  docu- 
menting instances  of  child  abuse.  Un- 
questionably, this  is  a  sickness  whose 
underlying  causes  must  be  fully  under- 
stood if  such  abuses  are  to  be  prevented 
and  successfully  treated. 

It  has  l)een  estimated  by  the  National 
Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  that 
60,000  child  abuse  cases  are  oCBcially  re- 
ported, c«i  an  annual  basis  In  New  York 
City  alone,  there  were  10.000  cases  of 
child  abuse  or  suspected  abu.se  reported 
in  1972.  Furthermore,  it  i.s  generally 
agreed  among  experts  in  the  field  that 
the  incidence  of  unreported  cases  of  child 
abuse  outnumber  the  known  ca-ses.  Some 
of  these  children  never  survive  these 
beatings,  burnings,  and  other  abuses. 
Others  may  never  recover  from  the  emo- 
tional scars  resulting  from  such  bru- 
tality. 

Senator  Monbale's  subcommittee  on 
children  and  youth  has  heard  compelling 
testimony  affirming  the  need  for  action 
on  this  very  disturbing  and,  until  re- 
cently, largely  overlooked  problem.  In  Its 
examination  of  the  problem,  the  subcom- 
mittee found  that  the  present  laws  pro- 
hibiting child  abuse  take  effect  only  after 


the  victim  has  suffered  permanent  psy- 
chological and/or  physical  damage.  And 
the  very  complex  reasons  for  child  abuse 
are  such  tiiat  criminal  laws  against  child 
abuse  do  not  serve  as  a  deterrent.  Clearly, 
what  is  needed  aie  intensified  conunu- 
nity  efforts  to  prevent,  identify,  and  tieat 
cliild  abuses.  It  has  been  demonstraLtd, 
in  fact,  that  where  adequate  suiipor'i, 
services  are  available  to  families  sufltr- 
ing  from  the  problem,  90  percent  of 
abused  children  can  be  reuauted  with 
their  parents  without  a  repeated  abuse. 

This  legislation  passed  today  takes  a 
long  step  toward  providing  the  variety 
of  support  services  essential  for  dealing 
successfully  with  this  problem.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  July,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  final 
version  of  this  bill  will  be  enacted  into 
law  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1191,  legislation  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  identifi- 
cation, prevention  and  treatment  relat- 
ing to  child  abuse.  This  important  bill 
would  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abu^e  and  Ne- 
glect. The  Center  is  to  conduct  research, 
provide  information  and  training  mate- 
rials, and  award  grants  and  contracts  to 
a  broad  scope  of  organizations  for  dem- 
onstration programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  problem  of  child 
abuse;  $15  million  is  authorized  by  this 
bill  for  the  1974  fiscal  year,  $20  million 
for  fiscal  1975,  and  $25  million  for  fiscal 
1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliink  we  all  realize  that 
oiu-  Nation's  futiu-e  depends  on  the  well 
being  of  our  children.  Many  of  them, 
however,  are  faced  with  situations  in 
their  childhood  which  restrict,  or  even 
preclude,  their  development  into  what 
we  usually  regard  as  full  maturity.  Too 
many  children  are  poor,  too  many  are 
malnourished,  too  many  have  physical 
and  emotional  problems,  and  too  many 
carmot  read.  There  are  many  factors 
which  we  recognize  as  contributing  to 
these  deficiencies.  Althoiigh  we  usually 
cite  economic  and  biological  factors, 
there  are  others  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Child  abuse  is  one  such  factor  that  has 
been  with  us  a  long  time,  but  one  which 
has  received  minimal  effort  to  alleviate 
nationally.  Although  programs  exist  at 
State  and  local  levels,  most  lack  adequate 
funding  and  few  provide  foUowup  and 
treatment  once  a  case  of  child  abuse  has 
been  reported.  Further,  HEW,  which  does 
not  have  even  one  employee  working  on 
the  problem  of  child  abuse  full  time,  has 
admitted  that  it  has  no  information 
about  the  effectivene.s.s  of  State  programs 
that  receive  funds  for  such  purposes  un- 
der title  rv-B  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  need  not  cite  statistics,  for  they  are 
either  lacking  or  grossly  deflated  Too 
often,  we  only  hear  about  abu.se  wlien 
it  has  resulted  in  severe  injury  or  death. 
One  statistic  I  would  like  to  cite  how- 
ever, is  that  90  percent  of  the  parents 
involved  can  be  rehabilitated,  according 
to  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
and  others  who  recently  testified  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee.  Although  much 
abuse  is  caused  by  psychotic  or  mentally 
ill  adults,  most  cases  are  committed  by 
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frustrated  parents  who  take  their  prob- 
len\s  out  on  their  children. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  effort  should 
be  to  define  the  issues  of  child  abuse 
prevention  and  to  prescribe  legislation 
which  would  fund  programs,  of  a  re- 
search, training,  treatment  and  infor- 
mational nature,  which  would  both  pro- 
vide therapy  and  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the  Incidence  of  child  abuse.  I  believe 
that  S.  1191  would  go  far  to  accomplish 
this  goal,  and  therefore  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  Join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr  Braoe- 
MAS)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill  8.  1191.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  354.  nays  36, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows  : 


Abdnor 

AbzuK 

Adama 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AndenoD. 

Calif. 
Anderaon,  111 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  IML. 
AuQunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aapin 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
BlagKl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
BoKgs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brsdemas 
Braaco 
Bray 
Breaiuc 
Breckinridge 
Bnnkley 
Brooks 
Broomileld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla 
Burke.  ItLaas 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo 
Burton 
Byron 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


(Roll  No.  6 15 1 

TEAS— 354 

Cbappell 

Clark 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Conte 
Connan 
Coughlla 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robert 

W  .  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
DavU.  S  C 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dene 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drlnan 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eli  berg 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Bahleman 
Evans.  Colo 
Evlns.  Tenu 
PaaceU 
nndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Flood 
Foley 

Pord.  Oerald  R. 
Pord, 

WUllam  D 
Porsythe 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 


Froehlich 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
aibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Gold  water 
Oonzalez 
Grasao 
Oray 

Green,  Oreg 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Oude 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hamraer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler  W  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HeUtoski 
Hicks 
HUlls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman  ^^ 
Horton     ,/ 
Hoamer   ' 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kasteumeier 
Kazen 


Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McColllster 

McConnack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mallliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N  C. 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mataunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mesvlnsky 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mitchell. 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moor  head, 

Calif. 
Moor  bead.  Pa 
Morgan 
Moaher 
Moaa 

Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy.  NY 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Parrls 


Ashbrook 

Butler 

Camp 

Clancy 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Davis.  Wis. 

Devlne 


NY. 


Wyo. 
NY. 


Ohio 

Md. 

NY. 


Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  III. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roblson, 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roatenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Schorls 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

NATS— 3« 

Flynt 

Fountain 

doodling 

Gross 

Henderson 

Ketchum 

Landgrebe 

McBwen 

Mahon 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Montgomery 

Nichols 


Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  Wilium 
Stanton. 

James  V, 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Studda 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J, 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
CdaU 
nUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Van  Ik 
Veysey 
Vigo  ri  to 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
WIdnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wllaon, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  111. 
Young.  8C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Poage 
Rarlck 

Robinson.  Va. 
Rousselot 
Satterfleld 
Shuster 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Symms 
Taylor,  N  C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Treen 
Whitten 


NOT  VOTING — 43 


Ashley 
Bowen 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chisbolm 
Clawaon,  Del 
ClQiiysrs 
-^Cotter 
Dlggs 
Downing 
Flowers 
Oubaer 
Gunter 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Hawkins 

H«bert 

Holifleld 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Keating 

Landrum 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Michel 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlzell 

Nelsen 


ONelU 

Owens 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Slkes 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Young,  Ga. 


So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  >  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  O'Neill  with  Mr  MiUs  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr,  Jones 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr  Hubert  with  ICr  Jarman. 


Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  C3otter  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California 
Mr  Ashley  with  Mr  Hawkins. 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gunter. 
Mr  Hollfield  with  Mr  Stokes 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr  Owens  with  Mr  Young  of  Georgia. 
Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr  Gubeer. 
Mr.  Bowens  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
Mr   Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Walsh. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr  Wright  of  Mr.  McSpadden. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  biU 
Just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
5898,  AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  OPERATION  OF  HIGH 
SEAS  OIL  PORTS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  5898.  to  authorize  the  construction 
and  operation  of  high  seas  oil  ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATTORNEY  GENERALS  COMPEN- 
SATION AND  USE  OF  FRANKING 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
11710)  to  insure  that  the  compensation 
and  other  emoluments  attached  to  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General  are  those 
which  were  in  effect  on  Januarj-  1.  1969, 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  clarify  the  proper  use  of  the  frsuik- 
ing  privilege  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJt.  11710 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  the 
compensation  and  other  emoluments  at- 
tached to  the  OfBce  of  Attorney  General  shall 
be  those  which  were  In  effect  on  January  1, 
1969,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
salary  recommendations  for  1969  Increases 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  January  15, 
1969,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  or  provision  which  has  the 
force  and  effect  of  law,  which  Is  enacted  or 
becomes    effective    during    the    period    from 
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noon,  January  3,  1968,  through  noon,  Janu- 
ary 2.  1976. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  ac- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
cIvU  action  In  the  appropriate  district  coxirt 
to  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the  ai>- 
polntment  and  continuance  In  office  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  ground  that  such 
appointment  and  continuance  in  office  Is  In 
violation  of  article  I,  section  6,  clause  2,  of 
the  Constitution.  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction,  with- 
out regard  to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter 
In  controversy,  to  determine  the  validity  of 
such  appointment  and  continuance  in  office. 

(b)  Any  action  brought  under  this  section 
shall  De  heard  and  determined  by  a  panel  of 
three  Judges  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2284  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Any  appeal  from  the  action  of  a  court 
convened  pursuant  to  such  section  ahaJl  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  Any  Judge  designated  to  hear  any  ac- 
tion brought  luider  this  section  shall  cause 
such   action  to   be  in   every  way  expedited. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3210  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  3210.  Pranked    mall    transmitted    by    the 
Vice  President,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  congressional  officials 

"(a)  (1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  privilege  of  sending  mall  as  franked 
mall  shall  be  established  under  this  section 
In  order  to  assist  and  expedite  the  conduct  of 
the  official  business,  activities,  and  duties  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
such  official  business,  activities,  and  duties 
cover  all  matters  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
pertain  to  the  legislative  process  or  to  any 
congressional  representative  functions  gen- 
erally, or  to  the  functioning,  working,  or 
operating  of  the  Congress  and  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties  in  connection  there- 
with, and  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  conveying  of  Information  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  requesting  of  the  views  of  the 
public,  or  the  views  and  information  of  other 
authority  of  government,  as  a  guide  or  a 
means  of  assistance  In  the  performance  of 
those  functions. 

"(3)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
mall  matter  which  is  frankable  specifically 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to — 

"(A)  mall  matter  to  any  person  and  to  all 
agencies  and  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  regarding  programs,  de- 
cisions, and  other  related  matters  of  public 
concern  or  public  service,  Including  any  mat- 
ter relating  to  actions  of  a  past  or  current 
Congress; 

•■(B)  the  usual  and  customary  congres- 
sional newsletter  or  press  release  which  may 
deal  with  such  matters  as  the  Impact  of  laws 
and  decisions  on  State  and  local  governments 
and  Individual  citizens;  reports  on  public 
and  official  actions  taken  by  Members  of 
Congress;  and  discussions  of  proposed  or 
pending  legislation  or  governmental  actions 
and  the  positions  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress on,  and  arguments  for  or  against,  such 
matters; 

"(C)  the  usual  and  customary  congres- 
sional questionnaire  seeking  public  opinion 
on  any  law,  pending  or  proposed  legislation, 
public  Issue,  or  subject; 

"(D)  mall  matter  dispatched  by  a  Member 
of  Congress  between  his  Washington  office 
and  any  congressional  district  offices,  or  be- 
tween his  district  offices; 

"(E)  man  matter  directed  by  one  Member 
of  Congress  to  another  Member  of  Congress 
or  to  representatives  of  the  legislative  bodies 
of  State  and  local  governments; 

"(F)  mall  matter  expressing  condolences 
to  a  person  who  has  suffered  a  loss  or  con- 
gratulations to  a  person  who  has  achieved 
some  personal  or  public  distinction; 

"(O)  maU  matter.  Including  general  mass 
mailings,  which  consists  of  Federal  laws.  Fed- 
eral regulations,  other  Federal  publications, 


publications  pui-chased  with  Federal  funds, 
or  publications  containing  items  of  general 
Information; 

"(H)  mall  matter  which  consists  of  voter 
registration  or  election  Information  or  a-ssist- 
ance  prepared  and  naaiied  m  a  nonpartisan 
manner; 

"(I)  mail  matter  which  constitutes  or  In- 
cludes a  biography  or  autcbiograhpy  of  any 
Member  of,  or  Member-elect  to.  Congress  or 
any  biographical  or  autobiographical  mate- 
rial concerning  such  Member  or  Member- 
elect  or  the  spouse  or  other  members  ol  the 
family  of  such  Member  or  Member-elect,  and 
which  Is  so  mailed  as  a  part  c!  a  Federal 
publication  or  In  response  to  a  specific  re- 
quest therefor  and  is  not  included  lor  pub- 
licity purposes  in  a  newsletter  or  other  gen- 
eral mass  mailing  of  the  Member  or  Member- 
elect  tinder  the  franking  pnviJepe.  cr 

"(J)  mail  nnatter  which  cor.taihs  a  pic- 
ture, sketch,  or  other  likeness  of  any  Member 
or  Member-elect  and  which  is  so  mailed  as  a 
part  of  a  Federal  publication  or  in  response 
to  a  specific  request  therefor  and,  when  con- 
tained in  a  newsletter  or  other  general  mass 
mailing  of  any  Member  or  Member -elect.  Is 
not  of  such  size,  or  does  not  occur  with  such 
frequency  In  the  mall  matter  concerned,  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of 
such  picture,  sketch,  or  likeness  is  to  adver- 
tise the  Member  or  Member-elect  rather  than 
to  Ulvistrate  accompanying  text. 

"(4)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  franking  privilege  under  this  section 
shall  not  permit,  and  may  not  be  used  for, 
the  transmission  through  the  malls  as 
franked  mail,  of  matter  which  in  its  nature 
is  purely  personal  to  the  sender  or  to  any 
other  person  and  Is  unrelated  to  the  official 
business,  activities,  and  duties  of  the  public 
officials  covered  by  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this 
section, 

"(5)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
a  Member  of  or  Member-elect  to  Congress 
may  not  mail  as  franked  mall — 

"(A)  mail  matter  wlaich  constitutes  or  In- 
cludes any  article,  account,  sketch,  narra- 
tion, or  other  text  laudatory  and  compli- 
mentary of  any  Member  of,  or  Member-elect 
to.  Congress  on  a  purely  personal  or  politi- 
cal basis  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  per- 
formance of  official  duties  as  a  Member  or  on 
the  basis  of  activities  as  a  Member -elect; 

"(B)  mail  matter  which  constitutes  or  in- 
cludes— 

"(I)  greetings  from  the  spouse  or  other 
members  of  the  family  of  such  Memtier  or 
Member -elect; 

"(11)  reports  of  bow  or  when  such  Mem- 
ber or  Member-elect,  or  the  spouse  of  any 
other  member  of  the  family  of  such  Mem- 
ber or  Member-elect,  spends  time  other  than 
In  the  performance  of,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  legislative,  representative,  and  other  of- 
ficial functions  of  such  Member  or  the  activ- 
ities of  such  Member-elect  as  a  Member- 
elect;  or 

"(ill)  any  card  expressing  holiday  greet- 
ings from  a  Member  or  Member-elect; 

"(C)  maU  matter  which  specifically  so- 
licits political  support  for  the  sender  or  any 
other  person  or  any  political  party,  or  a  vote 
or  financial  assistance  for  any  candidate  for 
any  public  office;  or 

"(D)  any  mass  mailing  when  the  same  Is 
mailed  less  than  twenty-one  days  immedi- 
ately before  the  date  of  any  primary  or 
general  election  (whether  regular  or  special 
or  runoff)  In  which  the  Member  Is  a  candi- 
date for  public  office.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  clause  (D),  the  term  'miass  mailing' 
shall  mean  newsletters  and  similar  mailings 
in  which  the  content  of  the  matter  mailed 
Is  substantially  identical.  The  term  shall  not 
include  mailings  which  are  In  direct  re- 
sponse to  direct  inquiries  or  requests  from 
which  the  matter  is  mailed. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  clause,  a  mass  mail- 
ing shall  be  deemed  to  be  mailed  when  it  Is 
presented  to  the  official  of  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  as  appropriate,  responsible  for 


the  preparation,  processing,  and  mailing  of 
such  mass  mailing.  Such  official  shall  give  a 
receipt  at  the  time  the  mass  tnalliug  Is  pre- 
sented for  maUlng. 

"(b)(1)  The  Vice  President,  each  Member 
of  or  Member-elect  to  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate  and  each  ol  the  elected  officers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (other  than 
a  Member  of  the  House ) ,  until  the  first  day 
of  March  following  the  expiration  of  their 
respective  terms  of  office,  and  the  Legislative 
Counsels  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  may  send,  as  franked  mail, 
matter  relating  to  their  official  business,  ac- 
tivities, and  duties,  as  intended  by  Congress 
to  be  mailable  as  franked  mall  under  subsec- 
tion (a)    (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section, 

"(2)  If  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  an  elected  officer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (other  than  a 
Member  of  the  House),  or  the  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate,  any  authorized  person  may  exer- 
cise the  franking  privilege  in  the  officer's 
name  during  the  period  of  the  vacancy. 

"(c)  Franked  mall  may  be  in  any  form 
appropriate  for  mail  matter,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  correspondence,  newsletters, 
questionnaires,  recordings,  facsimiles,  re- 
prints, and  reproductions.  Franked  mail  shall 
not  include  matter  which  is  intended  by 
Congress  to  be  nonmailable  as  franked  mail 
under  subsection  (a)  (4)  and  (5)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  (1)  A  Member  of  the  House  may  mall 
franked  mail  with  a  simplified  form  of  ad- 
dress for  delivery — 

"(A)  within  that  area  constituting  the 
congressional  district  from  which  he  was 
elected;  and 

"(B)  on  and  after  the  date  on  which  the 
proposed  redlstrlcttng  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  his  State  by  legislative  or  Judicial 
proceedings  is  Initially  completed  (whether 
or  not  the  redistricting  is  actually  In  effect), 
within  any  additional  area  of  each  congres- 
sional district  proposed  or  established  in  such 
redistricting  and  containing  all  or  part  of 
the  area  constituting  the  congressional  dis- 
trict from  which  be  was  elected,  unless  and 
until  the  congressional  district  so  proposed 
or  established  Is  changed  by  legislative  or 
Judicial  proceedings. 

"(2)  A  Member -elect  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  mail  franked  mall  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address  for  delivery  with- 
in that  area  constituting  the  congressional 
district  from  which  he  was  elected. 

"(3)  A  Delegate,  Delegate-elect,  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  Resident  Commissioner- 
elect  to  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
mall  franked  mall  with  a  simplified  form  of 
address  for  delivery  within  the  area  from 
which  he  was  elected. 

"(4)  Franked  mall  mailed  with  a  simplified 
form  of  addrcjs  under  this  subsection — 

"(A)  shall  be  prepared  as  directed  by  the 
Postal  Service;  and 

"(B)  may  be  delivered  to — 

"(1)  each  bos  holder  or  family  on  a  rural 
or  star  route; 

"(11)   each  post  office  box  hoWer;  and 

"(111)  each  stop  or  box  on  a  city  carrier 
route. 

"(5)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  congressional  district  includes,  in  the  case 
of  a  Representative  at  Large  or  Represent- 
ative at  Large-elect,  the  State  from  which 
he  was  elected. 

"(e)  The  frankability  of  mall  matter  shall 
be  determined  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  the  type  and  content  of  the  mail 
sent,  or  to  be  sent.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  tbe  cost  of  preparing 
or  printing  mail  matter  which  is  frankable 
under  this  section  may  be  paid  from  any 
funds,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  funds 
collected  by  a  candidate  or  a  political  com- 
mittee required  to  file  reports  of  receipts  and 
expenditures    under    the    Federal    Election 
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CampAlgn  Act  of  1971  (Public  Law  02-236). 
or  from  voluntary  newsletter  funds,  or  from 
similar  funds  administered  and  controlled  by 
a  Member  or  by  a  committee  organized  to 
administer  such  funds. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law,  or  any  regula- 
tion thereunder,  the  equivalent  amount  of 
postage  determined  under  section  3218  of 
this  title  on  franked  mail  mailed  under  the 
frank  of  the  Vice  President  or  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  the  cost  of  preparing  or 
printing  such  frankable  matter  for  such  mail- 
ing under  the  frank,  shall  not  be  considered 
as  a  contribution  to,  or  an  exjjendlture  by, 
the  Vice  President  or  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  or  contributions  with 
respect  to  any  such  official,  imposed  by  any 
Federal.  State,  or  loc4il  law  or  regulation,  m 
connection  with  oiiy  campaign  of  such  offi- 
cial for  election  to  any  Federal  office", 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  32  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"3210.  Official   correspondence  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof— 
"3210  Pranked  mall  transmitted  by  the  Vice 
President,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
congressional  officials.". 

Sec.  4.  Sec'ion  3211  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the 
elected  officers  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives (Other  than  a  Member  of  the  House) 
until  the  first  day  of  March" 

Sec.    5.   Section   3212   of   title   39,   United 
States  Ckxle.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"!)3212.  Congressional    Record    under    fratik 
of  Members  of  Congress 

"(a)  Members  of  Congress  may  send  the 
Congressional  Record  as  franked  mall 

"(b)  Memt>ers  of  Congress  may  send,  as 
franked  mall,  any  part  of,  or  a  reprint  of 
any  part  of.  the  Congressional  Record,  in- 
cluding speeches  or  reports  contained  there- 
in, if  such  matter  is  mailable  as  franked 
maU  under  section  3210  of  this  title". 

Sec   6.  (a)   Section  3214  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  anoended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  3314.  Mailing   privilege    of    former    Presi- 
dent;  surviving  spouse  of  former 
President 

"A  former  President  and  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  former  President  may  send  non- 
political  mall  within  the  United  States  and 
Its  territories  and  possessions  as  franked 
mall.  Such  mall  of  a  former  President  and 
of  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent marked  Postage  and  Fees  Paid  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Postal  Service 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  Postal  Service  for 
transmission    In    the    International    malls.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  32  of 
title  39.  United  Sutes  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"3214.  M»Ulng  privUeges  of  former  Presi- 
dents." 

ftnd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

••3214.  MaUlng  privilege  of  former  President; 
surviving  spouse  of  former  Presi- 
dent.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  special 
commlBSlon  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
designated  the  "House  Commission  on  Con- 
gresalonal  Mailing  Standards"  (herein  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  six  Memtwrs  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  three  from  the  majority  political 
party,  and  three  from  the  minority  political 
party,  in  the  Rouse  The  Speaker  shall  desig- 
nate as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  from 
among  the  members  of   th«  Committee  on 


Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  of  the  House, 
one  of  the  Members  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission. A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment.  Four 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business. 

(c)  In  performing  Its  duties  and  functioiis, 
the  Commission  may  use  such  personnel,  of- 
fice space,  equipment,  and  facilities  of.  and 
obtain  such  other  assistance  from,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the 
House,  as  such  committee  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Commission.  Such  personnel  and 
assUtance  shall  include.  In  all  cases,  the 
services  and  assistance  of  the  chief  counsel  or 
other  head  of  the  professional  staff  (by  what- 
ever title  designated)  of  such  committee.  All 
assistance  so  furnished  to  the  Commission 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  perform  Its  duties  and  functions 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  provide  guid- 
ance, assistance,  advice,  and  counsel,  through 
advisory  opinions  or  consultations,  in  con- 
nection with  the  mailing  or  contemplated 
mailing  of  franked  mall  under  section  3210, 
3211,3212,  3213(2),  or  3218,  and  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  section  3215,  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  upon  the  request  of 
any  Member  of  the  House  or  Member-elect, 
Resident  Commissioner  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner-elect, Delegate  or  Delegate-elect,  svir- 
vlvlng  .spouse  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  other 
House  official,  entitled  to  send  mall  as 
franked  mall  under  any  of  those  sections. 
The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  proper  use  of  the  franking 
privilege  under  those  sections  by  such  per- 
sons. 

(e)  any  complaint  by  any  person  that  a 
violation  of  any  section  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  referred  to  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  Is  about  to  occur,  or  has  oc- 
curred within  the  immediately  preceding  pe- 
riod of  one  year,  by  any  person  referred  to  in 
such  sulMection  (d),  shall  contain  pertinent 
factual  material  and  shall  conform  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission.  If  it  determines  there  Is  reason- 
able Justification  for  the  complaint,  shall 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  matter,  in- 
cluding an  investigation  of  reports  and  state- 
ments filed  by  the  complainant  with  respect 
to  the  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
complaint.  The  Commission  shall  afford  to 
the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint due  notice  and.  If  it  determines  that 
thei«  is  substantial  reason  to  believe  that 
such  violation  has  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur,  opportunity  for  all  parties  to  partici- 
pate in  a  hearing  before  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  issue  a  written  decision  on 
each  complaint  under  this  subsection  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  such  a  com- 
plaint has  been  filed  or.  If  a  hearing  is  held, 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  hetkTing.  Such  decision  shall  be 
based  on  written  findings  of  fact  in  the  case 
by  the  Commission.  Such  findings  of  fact  by 
the  Commission  on  which  Its  decision  Is 
baset*  are  binding  and  conclusive  for  all  Ju- 
dicial and  administrative  purposes,  includ- 
ing purposes  of  any  Judicial  challenge 
or  review.  Any  Judicial  review  of  such 
decision,  if  ordered  on  any  ground,  shall 
be  limited  to  matters  of  law  If  the 
Commission  finds  In  Its  written  decision  that 
a  serious  and  willful  violation  has  occurred 
or  Is  about  to  occur,  it  nuiy  refer  such  de- 
cision to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  appropriate  action  and  enforcement 
by  the  committee  concerned  in  accordance 
with  applicable  rules  and  precedents  of  the 
House  and  such  other  standards  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  such  committee  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  no  court  or 
administrative  body  in  the  United  States  or 
In  any  territory  thereof  shall  have  Jurisdic- 


tion to  entertain  any  civil  action  of  any  char- 
acter concerning  or  related  to  a  violation  of 
the  franking  laws  or  an  abuse  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  by  any  person  referred  to  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  except  Judicial 
review  of  the  decisions  of  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  holding  of  In- 
vestigations and  hearings,  the  conduct  of 
proceedings,  and  the  rendering  of  decisions 
under  this  subsection  providing  for  equitable 
procedures  and  the  protection  of  Individual, 
public,  and  Government  interests.  The  reg- 
ulations shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  con- 
tain the  substance  of  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure provisions  of  sections  551-559  and 
701-706,  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  These 
regulations  shall  govern  matters  under  this 
subsection  subject  to  Judicial  review  thereof. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  sit  and  act  at 
such  places  and  times  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  Congress, 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
administer  such  oaths  and  affirmations,  take 
such  testimony,  procure  such  printing  and 
binding,  and  make  such  expenditures,  as  the 
Commission  considers  advisable.  The  Com- 
mission may  make  such  rules  respecting  Its 
organization  and  procedures  as  it  coi^siders 
necessary,  except  that  no  action  shall  be 
taken  by  the  Commission  unless  a  majority 
of  the  Commission  assent.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  or  of  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  or  by  the  Commission,  and 
may  be  served  by  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  designated  by  such  Chairman  or 
member.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  Its  actions.  Including  a  record 
of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a 
record  vote  is  demanded.  All  records,  data, 
and  files  of  the  Commission  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  kept 
In  the  offices  of  the  Commission  or  such 
other  places  as  the  Commission  may  direct. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  of  the  Senate  shall  provide 
guidance,  assistance,  advice  and  counsel, 
through  advisory  opinions  or  consultations. 
In  connection  with  the  mailing  or  contem- 
plated mailing  of  franked  mail  under  sec- 
tion 3210,  3211.  3212.  3213(2)  or  3218,  and 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  section 
3215.  of  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  upon 
the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
^Member-elect,  surviving  s[x>use  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  or  other  Senate  official,  entitled  to 
send  mail  as  franked  mall  under  any  of 
those  sections.  The  select  committee  shall 
prescribe  regulations  governing  the  proper 
use  of  the  franking  privilege  under  those  sec« 
tlons  by  such  persons. 

(b)  Any  complaint  filed  by  any  person 
with  the  select  committee  that  a  violation 
of  any  section  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
Is  about  to  occur  or  has  occurred  within  the 
immediately  preceding  period  of  one  year,  by 
any  person  referred  to  In  such  subsection 
(a),  shall  contain  pertinent  factual  material 
and  shall  conform  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  select  committee.  The  select  commit- 
tee, If  it  determines  there  Is  reasonable  Jus- 
tification for  the  complaint,  shall  conduct 
an  investigation  of  the  matter,  including  an 
investigation  of  reports  and  statements  filed 
by  the  complamant  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter which  Is  the  subject  of  the  complaint. 
The  committee  shall  afford  to  the  person 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint  due  no- 
tice and.  If  it  determines  that  there  Is  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe  that  such  viola- 
tion has  occurred  or  is  about  to  occur,  op- 
portunity for  all  parties  to  participate  In  a 
heart "g  before  the  select  committee.  The 
select  committee  shall  Issue  a  written  decl- 
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Blon  on  each  complaint  under  this  subsec- 
tion not  later  than  thirty  days  after  such  a 
complaint  has  been  filed  or.  If  a  hearing  Is 
held,  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  hearing.  Such  decision 
shall  be  based  on  written  findings  of  fact  in 
the  case  by  the  select  committee.  If  the 
select  committee  finds,  In  Its  written  deci- 
sion, that  a  violation  has  occurred  or  Is 
about  to  occur,  the  committee  may  take  such 
action  and  enforcement  as  it  considers  ap- 
propriate In  accordance  with  applicable 
rules,  precedents,  and  standing  orders  of  the 
Senate,  and  such  other  standards  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  such  committee. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  court  or  administrative  body  in  the 
United  States  or  In  any  territory  thereof  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  any  civil  ac- 
tion of  any  character  concerning  or  related 
to  a  violation  of  the  franking  laws  or  an 
abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  by  any  person 
referred  to  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion until  a  complaint  has  been  filed  with 
the  select  committee  and  the  committee  has 
rendered  a  decision  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(d)  The  select  committee  shall  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  holding  of  invesligations 
and  hearings,  the  conduct  of  proceedings, 
and  the  rendering  of  decisions  under  this 
subsection  providing  for  equitable  proce- 
dures and  the  protection  of  Individual,  pub- 
lic, and  Government  Interests.  The  regula- 
tions shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  contain 
the  substance  of  the  administrative  proce- 
dure provisions  of  sections  551-559  and  701- 
706,  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  These 
regulations  shall  govern  matters  under  this 
subsection  subject  to  Judicial  review  thereof. 

(e)  The  select  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  its  actions,  including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  record  vote  is  demanded.  All  records, 
data,  and  files  of  the  select  committee  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  Senate  and  shall  be 
kept  In  the  offices  of  the  select  committee  or 
such  other  places  as  the  committee  may 
direct. 

Sec.   9.   Section   3216   of   title   39,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  3216.  Reimbursement  for  franked  mailings 

"(a)   the  equivalent  of — 

"(1)  postage  on,  and  fees  and  charges  in 
connection  with,  mall  matter  sent  through 
the  malls — 

"(A)  under  the  franking  privilege  (other 
than  under  section  3219  of  this  tlUe) .  by  the 
Vice  President,  Members  of  and  Members- 
elect  to  Congress,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Sergant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  each 
elected  officer  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(other  than  a  Member  of  the  House),  and 
the  Legislative  Counsels  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate;  and 

"(B)  by  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  under  section  3218  of  this 
title;  and  "(2)  those  portions  of  fees  and 
charges  to  be  paid  for  handling  and  delivery 
by  the  Postal  Service  of  Mailgrams  con- 
sidered as  franked  mall  under  section  3219 
of  this  title; 

shall  be  paid  by  a  lump-sum  appropriation  to 
the  legislative  branch  for  that  purpose  and 
then  paid  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal 
revenue.  Except  as  provided  by  sections  733 
and  907  of  title  44,  and  except  as  to  Mail- 
granu,  envelopes,  wrappers,  cards,  or  labels 
used  to  transmit  franked  mall  shall  bear.  In 
the  upp>er  right-hand  corner,  the  sender's 
signature,  or  a  facsimile  thereof,  and  the 
printed  words  'Postage  paid  by  Congress'. 

"(b)  Postage  on,  and  fees  and  charges  In 
connection  with,  mall  matter  sent  through 
the  malls  under  section  3214  of  this  title 
shall  be  paid  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  for  that  purpose,  to  the 
Postal  Service  as  postal  revenue  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  postage,  fees,  and  charges 


which  would  otherwise  be  payable  on,  or  In 
connection  with,  such  mall  matter. 

"(c)  Payment  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  payment  for 
all  matter  mailed  under  the  frank  and  for 
all  fees  and  charges  due  the  Postal  Service 
In  connection  therewith. 

"(d)  Money  collected  for  matter  improperly 
mailed  under  the  franking  privilege  shall 
be  deposited  as  miscellaneous  receipts  In  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  733  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Free."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereor  "Postage 
paid  by  Congress.". 

(b)  Section  907  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  the  second  sentence  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"If  such  part,  speeches,  or  reports  are  mail- 
able as  franked  mail  under  section  3210  of 
title  39";  and 

( 2 )  the  third  sentence  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "F^ee"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Postage  paid  by  Congress". 

Sec.  II.  Section  3206  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Department  of  State  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  revenues 
out  of  any  appropriations  made  to  it  for  that 
purpose  the  equivalent  amount  of  postage, 
as  determined  by  the  Postal  Service,  for  pen- 
alty mailings  under  clause  (1)  (C)  and  (D) 
of  section  3202(a)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  12.  The  last  sentence  of  section  3215 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "This  section  does  not 
apply  to  any  standing,  select,  special,  or  Joint 
committee,  or  subcommittee  thereof,  or  com- 
mission, of  the  Senate,  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, or  Congress,  composed  of  Members  of 
Congress,  or  to  the  Democratic  caucus  or 
the  Republican  conference  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  of  the  Senate.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  3218  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "non- 
political"  immediately  before  "corre^ond- 
ence". 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Chapter  32  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"8  3219.  Mailgrams 

"Any  Mallgram  sent  by  the  Vice  President, 
a  Member  of  or  Member-elect  to  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  an  elected  officer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (other  than  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House) ,  or  the  Legislative  Counsel 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
and  then  delivered  by  the  Postal  Service, 
shall  be  considered  as  franked  mall,  subject 
to  section  3216(a)(2)  of  this  title,  if  such 
Mallgram  contains  matter  of  the  kind  au- 
thorized to  be  sent  by  that  official  as  franked 
mall   under  section   3210(a)    of   this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  chapter 
32  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 
"3219.  Mailgrams". 

Sec.  15.  The  last  sentence  of  section  1303 
(d)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  (2  U.S.C.  377) 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  3214  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3216  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  9  of  this 
Act,  shall  take  effect  as  of  December  27, 
1972. 

S«c.  17.  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  is  held 
invalid,  all  valid  provisions  severable  from 
the  invalid  provision  remain  In  effect.  If  a 
provision  of  this  Act  Is  held  Invalid  in  one 


or  more  of  its  applications,  such  provision 
remains  in  effect  In  all  valid  applications 
severable  from  the  Invalid  explication  or 
applications. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
combines  the  provisions  of  S.  267,  re- 
lating to  the  compensation  attached  to 
the  office  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
H.R.  3180,  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege. 

ATTORNEY    GENERAL'S    COMPENSATION 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  bill  con- 
tain provisions  identical  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  S.  2673. 

The  purpose  oi  these  provisions  is  to 
roll  back  any  increase  in  salary  or  emolu- 
ments for  the  position  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  salary  and  emoluments  that 
were  in  effect  on  January  1,  1969,  so  as 
to  remove  the  constitutional  impediment 
to  the  appointment  of  Senator  William 
B.  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  a  means 
of  insuring  that  the  judicial  examina- 
tion of  the  constitutionaJity  of  the  ap- 
pointment and  continuance  in  office  of 
Senator  Saxbe  as  Attorney  General 
would  be  expeditiously  handled. 

FRANKING    PRniLEGE 

Sections  3  through  15  of  the  bill,  re- 
lating to  the  franking  privilege  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  include  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  3180  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  11,  1973,  by  a 
record  vote  of  354  to  49,  with  certain 
adjustments  to  give  consideration  to 
some  of  the  amendments  added  by  the 
Senate.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  11,  1973,  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  major  differences  between  the 
House-passed  bill  (HJl,  3180)  and  the 
bUl  H.R.  11710: 

MOLIDAT    GREETINGS 

Section  3210<a)  i5)<iii)  includes  lan- 
guage to  expressly  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
congressional  frank  for  mailing  cards 
expressing  holiday  greetings.  This  con- 
forms with  an  amendment  added  by  the 
Senate  to  H.R.  3180. 

MASS    MAILINGS 

Section  3210(a)  i5)  <D)  includes  pro- 
visions prohibiting  mass  mailings  under 
the  frank  during  the  21  days  before  any 
primary  or  general  election  in  which  a 
Member  is  a  candidate  for  public  office. 
A  similar  amendment  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate provided  for  a  31-day  cutoff. 

Provisions  in  the  House-passed  bill — 
section  9 — relating  to  the  establishment 
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of  %  Hoase  Commiasioa  on  Congres- 
sional Mailtns  Standards,  to  study  and 
report  to  the  House  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1974,  with  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  use  of  mass  mailings,  have 
been  omitted. 

rRANKSO    MAIL    AS    POLITICAL    CONTmnCTIONS 

Section  32I0(f>  of  the  bill  adds  new 
provisions  which  were  'ncluded  In  the 
Senate-passed  bill  to  prohibit  considera- 
tion of  the  equivalent  amount  of  postage 
for  franJced  mall  as  a  contribution  to  or 
expenditure  with  respect  to  any  political 
campaign,  notwithstanding  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law  or  regulation  to  the 
contrary. 

AOMINISTRATIVS    AMD    JDOICLAL    KSVIXW 

The  bill  contains,  in  section  7,  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  relating  to  the  establwhrnent 
of  a  special  Commission  of  the  House  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards,  which 
give  the  Commission  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view alleged  violations  of  the  use  of  the 
frank  by  Members  of  the  House,  and 
makes  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
mission binding  and  exclusive  for  all 
purposes. 

Section  8  was  added  to  Include  provi- 
sions recommended  by  the  Senate  for  re- 
viewing alleged  violations  of  the  use  of 
the  frank  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Such  a  procedure  mould  merely  be  a  pre- 
requisite prior  to  court  action. 

KAILCmAMS 

Provisions  are  included  In  section  14 
of  the  bli:  which  permit  the  frank  to  be 
used  for  the  sending  of  mailgrams.  These 
provisions  are  similar  to  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Senate-passed  bill 

Mr  Speaker.  I  introduced  HR  11710. 
together  with  Mr  HcNVEKSotf  and  Mr 
Udall.  In  order  that  we  could  get  some 
expedited  action  on  the  congressional 
franking  provisions.  As  you  may  recall, 
the  House  has  asked  for  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  but  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  agreed  to  the  conference.  I  feel  that 
we  need  action  on  these  provisions  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  discuss  the  legislation  relating  to  the 
Saxbe  situation,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arlrona  wUl  discuss  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  congressional  frank. 

I  have  received  a  report  dated  Novem- 
ber 30.  1973.  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  suptwrting  the  Senate  passed 
bill.  Also,  by  letter  dated  November  8. 
1973.  the  President  has  confirmed  his 
intention  to  nominate  Senator  Saxbk 
to  be  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Immediately  upon  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Senator  Saxbe  began  his  term  of  office 
on  January  3.  1969.  On  that  date  the 
statutory  salary  for  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General  was  $35,000.  During  the  Sena- 
tor's term  of  office — January  3,  196^ 
January  3.  1975 — the  compensation  for 
the  position  of  Attorney  General  was 
increased  to  $60,OCO  effective  in  February 
1969. 

The  salary  Increase  brings  Into  play 
article  I.  section  6.  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provides — 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 


the  Time  for  wbldi  be  waa  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  ClvU  Oflloe  under  the  Au- 
UK>rUy  or  tbe  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  tbe  Emolumenu 
whereof  aball  have  been  encreajed  during 
«uch  time. 

It  is  intended,  under  the  bill,  that  the 
salary  and  emoluments  for  the  position 
of  Attorney  Genertd  during  the  term  of 
office  for  which  Senator  Saxbe  was 
elected^anuary  1969-February  1975 — 
be  the  salary  and  emoluments  that  were 
In  effect  on  January  1.  1969.  thereby 
avoiding  the  problem  raised  by  the  con- 
stitutional provision. 

I  am  advised  that  there  are  no  Su- 
preme Court  cases  Interpreting  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  appUed 
to  appointments,  such  as  is  involved  in 
connection  with  Senator  Saxbe.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  refer  to  certain 
precedents  that  support  the  view  that 
enactment  of  legislation  such  as  the  bill 
would  remove  any  constitutional  bar  to 
Senator  Saxbe's  appointment. 

The  first  Involved  the  appointment  of 
Senator  Lot  M.  MorrUl  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Senator  Morrill  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1871  for  a  term  ending 
in  1877.  In  1873.  Cabinet  officers'  salaries 
were  raised  from  $8,000  to  $10,000.  but 
the  increase  was  repealed  in  1874  (18 
Stat  (part  3'  4>.  The  nomination  of 
Senator  Morrill  in  1878  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  without  any  challenge  based 
on  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  second  case  involved  the  appoint- 
ment by  President  Taft  of  Senator  Phi- 
lander Knox  as  Secretary  of  State.  A  law 
with  the  same  purpose  as  the  bill  imder 
consideration  today  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  February  1909,  in  order  to 
permit  Senator  Knox's  appointment  In 
March  to  the  incoming  administration  of 
President  Taft  without  offending  the 
purpose  of  the  constitutional  provision. 
Senator  Knox  had  been  elected  in  1905 
for  a  term  expiring  on  March  3.  1911. 

In  1907.  the  compensation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  increased 
from  $8,000  to  $12,000  Legislation  (35 
Stat  826.  approved  February  17,  1909) 
reduced  the  Secretary  of  State's  com- 
pensation to  $8,000  After  passage  of  the 
remedial  legislation.  Senator  Knox  was 
nominated  and  confirmed  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

Finally,  during  Senator  Hugo  Black's 
term  of  ofllce  as  a  Senator,  Congress 
strengthened  the  retirement  benefit  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  During  that 
same  term,  the  Senator  was  nominated 
to  the  court.  At  that  time  there  was 
considerable  dlscus-slon  as  to  whether 
that  Increase  in  retirement  benefits  con- 
stituted an  increase  in  the  emoluments 
of  that  office  within  the  scope  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision. 

The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination, 
apparently  agreeing  with  the  Attorney 
General  that  Senator  Black  was  never- 
theless eligible  because  the  purpose  of 
the  Constitution  was  served  as  Senator 
Black  was  only  51  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  so  would  be  Ineligible  for  the  "in- 
creased emolument  ■  for  19  years.  It  was 
not.  as  to  him.  an  increased  emolument 
These  precedents  support  an  Interpre- 


tation of  the  constitutional  provision  to 
permit  a  Member  of  Congress  who  does 
not  receive  any  prohibited  increase  In 
salary  or  emoluments  to  accept  an  office 
In  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  an  attorney  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  get  involved  In  any 
legal  discussions  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  precedents  are  controlling,  nor  do 
I  propose  to  get  Involved  In  any  con- 
troversial que.stions  that  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  correct  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  constitutional  provision. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
heard  testimony  from  six  constitutional 
expert  attorneys.  Each  was  presented 
with  the  question  of  whether  the  con- 
stitutional bar  to  Senator  Saxbe's  ap- 
pointment can  be  removed  by  legislation, 
and  if  so.  whether  legislation  such  as  the 
Senate  bill  S.  2673  would  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

Pour  testified  that  legislation  such  as 
S.  2673  would  not  remove  any  impedi- 
ment to  Senator  Saxie's  eligibility  for 
appointment  as  Attorney  General.  Two 
testified  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  remove  the  impediment. 

This  question  is  for  tlie  courts  to  de- 
cide, we  cannot  settle  it  here.  Section  2 
of  the  bill  provides  a  means  for  expedit- 
ing action  in  the  courts  to  settle  any 
ccnstitutional  question  that  may  arise  in 
the  event  Senator  Saxbe  Is  confirmed  as 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  passed  similar 
legislation— S.  2673— by  a  substantial 
vote  of  76  yeas  to  16  nays,  with  1  voting 
present,  in  spite  of  the  conflicting  testi- 
mony. 

I  urge  that  the  Members  vote  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  this  legislation 
in  order  that  the  Issue  can  be  settled 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  letter  of  November  8. 
1973.  from  the  President,  and  the  let- 
ters of  November  5.  1973.  and  November 
30,  1973,  from  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: 

The  WHn-E  Housr, 
Washington.  DC,  November  S,  1973. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  VS.  Senate.  Wathinaton 
DC. 

Deab  Mil  Craikman:  I  wish  to  inform  you 
of  my  Intention  to  nominate  Senator  WUllam 
B  Saxbe  of  Ohio  to  l>e  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  remedial  legislation  that  would  elim- 
inate a  Constitutional  Impediment  to  Sen- 
ator Saxbe's  appointment. 

Without  this  legislation,  doubt  would  exist 
concerning  Senator  Saxbe's  eligibility  because 
Article  I,  section  6.  clause  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides: 

•No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  wtilch  he  was  elected,  b« 
appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under  the  Au- 
thority of  tlie  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been    created,   or   the   Emoluments   whereof 

shall  have  been  Increased  during  such  time; 
•  •  •  •* 

During  Senator  Saxbe's  term  of  service  In 
the  United  States  Senate  the  annual  salary 
of  the  Office  of  Attorney  OeoeraJ  was  in- 
creased from  taS.OOO  to  $60,000. 

On  November  5.  1973.  Actli^  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  H  Bork  submitted  legislation 
which  would  remove  the  Constitutional  Im- 
pedlnoenl  to  Senator  Saxbe's  appointment  by 
reduclni;  the  compensation  and  other  emol- 
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uments  attached  to  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General  to  those  In  effect  before  Senator 
Saxt>e  began  his  Senate  term. 

This  solution  has  historical  support.  In 
1909  similar  legislation  was  enacted  at  the 
request  of  President  Taft  to  reduce  the  salary 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  so  that 
Senator  Philander  C.  Knox  would  be  eligible 
for  appointment,  the  compensation  and  other 
emoluments  of  that  Office  having  been  In- 
creased during  the  Senate  term  which  Knox 
was  then  serving.  After  enactment  of  re- 
medial legislation.  Senator  Knox  was  nomi- 
nated, and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Constitutional  precedents  beginning  with 
President  Washington  Indicate  that  the 
nomination  of  an  individual  not  then  eligible 
may  be  improper  and  that  any  subsequent 
appointment  based  on  such  nomination 
might  be  null  and  void. 

On  February  28,  1793,  President  Washing- 
ton withdrew  the  nomination  of  William 
Patterson  of  New  Jersey  to  be  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Patterson  "was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  when  the  law  creattng  that  Office  was 
passed,  and  that  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected  Is  not  yet  expired.  I  think  It  my  duty 
therefore,  to  decree  that  I  deem  the  nomina- 
tion to  have  been  nulled  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

TTils  position  has  been  consistently  fol- 
lowed by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  In  opinions  in  1883  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brewster  and  In  1895  by  Acting  Attorney 
General  Conrad. 

I  strongly  urge  that  corrective  legislation 
he  enacted  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  submit 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Saxbe  immedi- 
ately upon  passage  of  such  legislation  so  that 
the  Senate  may  proceed  with  the  confirma- 
tion process. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 

OmCE  OF  THE  ATTORNET  GENERAL. 

Washington,  B.C. 
The   Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Speaker:  Enclosed  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
legislative  proposal  to  provide  that  the  com- 
pensation and  other  emoluments  attached 
to  the  Office  of  Attorney  General  are  those 
which  were  In  effect  on  January  1,  1969. 

Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides:  "No  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative shall,  during  the  Time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
Office  under  the  Authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or 
the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  en- 
creased  during  such  time;  and  no  Person 
holding  any  Office  under  the  United  States, 
shall  t>e  a  Member  of  either  House  during 
his  Continuance  In  Office." 

When  Senator  William  B.  Saxbe  of  Ohio 
began  his  term  of  service  In  the  United 
States  Senate  on  January  3,  1969,  the  salary 
for  the  Office  of  Attorney  General  was  es- 
tablished by  P.  L  89-554  (80  Stat.  460,  Sep- 
tember e.  1966)  at  (35.000.  On  January  15, 
1969,  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  PXi.  90-206  (81  Stat.  642, 
December  16,  1967)  a  recommendation  In- 
creasing the  annual  salary  for  the  Office  of 
Attorney  General  to  (60,000. 

The  accompanying  legislation  Is  designed 
to  remove  the  question  concerning  the  Im- 
pact of  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  2  on  the 
President's  nomination  of  Senator  William 
B.  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

I  tirgc  prompt  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposal  Is 
In  accord  with  the  Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Bork, 
Acting  Attorney  General. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dtn-SKi, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Talmsulge  Included  In  S.  2673,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  That  amendment  pro- 
vides In  substance  that  the  Attorney  General 
can  receive  no  Increase  In  his  emoluments 
prior  to  January  3,  1975  over  those  In  effect 
on  January  1,  1969.  TTie  Department  of  Jus- 
tice fully  supports  the  Talmadge  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Talmadge  Amendment  fully  comports 
with  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  section  6, 
clause  2.  The  Amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
Senator  Saxbe,  if  appointed  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  of  any  in- 
crease In  the  emoluments  for  that  office  dur- 
ing the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  which 
expires  on  January  2,  1975. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Bork, 
Acting  Attornel  General. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  that  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
be  defeated. 

This  Is  a  fraudulent  procedure  on  both 
counts,  both  as  to  the  reduction  of  the 
salary  for  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  the  adding 
to  this  bill  of  a  franking  privilege  legisla- 
tion. I  will  deal  with  that  later. 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  salary  of  the  Office  of  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, I  would  certainly  support  any 
proposal  reducing  the  pay  of  an  execu- 
tive-level bureaucrat  to  its  pre- 1969  lev- 
el. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  1969 
pay  raises  of  71  percent  for  Cabinet  offi- 
cers and  40  percent  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress— on  which  the  House  was  never 
permitted  to  vote — sparked  the  Inflation- 
ary wage  spiral  that  swept  the  country 
in  that  year  and  which  In  large  measure 
accounts  for  many  of  the  critical  eco- 
nomic problems  we  face  today. 

However,  I  cannot  support  this  bill 
which  would  reduce  the  pay  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  from  $60,000  a  year  to  $35,- 
000,  even  though  the  $25,000  payroll  sav- 
ings is  not  to  be  taken  lightly  in  view  of 
the  recently  revised  estimates  of  this 
year's  budget  deficit. 

I  oppose  H.R.  11710  because  I  believe 
Its  only  purpose  is  to  do  violence  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  U,S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  both  the  language  and 
the  intent  of  article  I,  section  6,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  Constitution  are  quite 
explicit : 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  the  author- 


ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time. 

It  certainly  does  not  require  any  labo- 
rious constltutonal  construction  to  de- 
termine that  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  which  Senator  Saxbe  would  be 
appointed,  would  still  be,  regardless  of 
what  happens  on  this  bill,  one  whose 
emoluments  had  been  increased  during 
his  senatorial  term.  Even  though  this  bill 
now  seeks  to  reduce  those  emoluments, 
its  enactment  cannot  take  away  and  for- 
ever erase  the  fact  that  these  emolu- 
ments were  increased  during  his  term. 

More  importantly,  the  purpose  of  the 
constitutional  provision  is  to  prevent 
Congress  from  enacting  special  legisla- 
tion creating  a  position  or  Increasing  the 
emoluments  of  a  position  for  the  bene- 
fit of  one  of  its  own  Members.  Certainly 
then,  a  bill,  such  as  we  have  before  us 
today,  which  specifically  reduces  the  sal- 
ary of  the  Attorney  General,  has  no  other 
purpose  except  to  attempt  to  qualify  a 
particular  Member  of  the  Senate  for  an 
office  for  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
qualify.  This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  Is  In 
direct  contradiction  to  the  reasons  why 
our  Founding  Fathers  promulgated  ar- 
ticle 1,  section  6,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution disqualifies  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  a  civil  office  during  his  term, 
if  that  office  has  been  created  in  that 
term,  or  if  the  pay  of  that  office  has  been 
increased  during  that  term.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  passage  of  this  bill  can  negate 
the  fact  that  a  legislative  act  has  taken 
place  during  the  term  for  which  Senator 
Saxbe  was  elected  and  therefore  renders 
him  ineligible  for  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Attorney  General. 

Surely,  throughout  this  country,  there 
are  any  number  of  persons  who  are 
eminently  qualified  to  serve  bs  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  without  re- 
quiring the  Congress  to  involve  itself  in 
this  type  of  chicanerj'. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to  this 
type  of  abhorrent  procedure,  and  I  cer- 
tainly urge  a  No  vote  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

With  respect  to  the  franking  privilege, 
I  supported  similar  legislation  in  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  prepared  to  support  It 
again,  but  not  on  this  bill.  Only  last  week 
the  House  rejected  a  Senate  bill  on  the 
debt  celling  to  which  had  been  attached 
a  nongermane  amendment  providing  for 
future  elections.  Now,  here  today,  the 
House  Is  being  asked  to  reverse  what  It 
did  last  week  with  respect  to  rejecting 
the  Senate's  nongermane  amendment 
and  adopt  this  one. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  11710,  deal- 
ing with  the  franking  privilege,  has  been 
passed  by  this  House,  and  a  bill  on  the 
subject  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Conferees  have  been  appointed.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  the  conferees.  We  have 
not  been  called  into  session,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  issue  at  any 
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time.  I  say  to  the  Members  that  this  Is 
fraudulent  procedure. 

The  House  has  no  business  setting 
aside  the  plain  provision  In  the  Con- 
stitution which  prohibits  a  Member  at 
Congress  from  holding  an  office  for  which 
he  has  voted  to  Increase  the  emolu- 
ments. And  the  House  will  msJce  a  sorry 
spectacle  of  itself  if  it  now  adopts  an 
ungermane  amendment — an  act  which 
it  condemned  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
only  last  week. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  HAYS  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  reason 
the  gentleman  has  not  been  called  Into 
conference  is  because  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  committee  refuses  to  meet 
until  another  bill,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  cither  one  of  them,  has  passed? 
In  fact,  he  did  not  have  the  courtesy 
to  call  me.  and  the  bill  is  in  my  commit- 
tee—it is  out  now— the  so-called  Postal 
Card  Registration  bill.  He  did  not  have 
the  courtesy  to  call  me.  but  I  got  the 
word  through  the  grapevine  that  he  L; 
not  going  to  meet  in  conference  until 
the  bill  l3  out  of  committee.  That  is  not 
the  reason  why  the  bill  is  out  of  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  now. 

Again  I  got  the  word  through  the 
grapevine  that  now  he  has  changed  the 
rules  and  that  he  Ls  not  goin^  to  meet 
until  it  \s  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  will  just  sny  to  the  Members  that  I  am 
not  going  to  play  this  kind  of  game.  I 
am  talking  about  Senator  McGk.  il  any- 
body is  in  doubt.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, tie  IS  not  going  to  hold  any  bUl 
In  my  committee  hostage,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  ask 
for  a  rule  until  such  time  as  he  keeps 
the  commitment  he  made  to  other  people 
on  this  bill.  If  he  wants  to  play  rough. 
I  can  be  just  as  rough  six  days  a  week 
and  twice  as  rough  on  Simday. 

Mr  GROSS  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  When  we  get  Into  the 
business  In  the  House  of  using  this  kind 
of  device  to  dislodge  bills  that  are  being 
held  hostage  by  individual  Members  of 
the  Senate,  we  are  inviting  real  warfare 
as  between  the  two  bodies  The  Senate  Is 
holding  hostage  a  bill  that  the  House 
overwhelmingly  appro\'ed  that  bears  mj- 
name  I  do  not  like  it.  but  I  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  kind  of  procedure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  genUe- 
man  has  expired. 

Mr.  DDLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udau.1  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  outlined,  a 
shotgun  marriage.  We  are  driven  to  get 
out  the  shotgun  because  we  desperately 
need  some  action  on  a  frankmg  bill. 
Filing  dates  are  approaching  in  many 
States.  Within  a  few  months  we  will  be 
in  primaxy  elecUons.  In  at  least  one  of 
our  Large  States  on  the  west  coast  there 
has  been  a  total  restructuring  of  con- 
gressional districts.  Under  present  law 
there  is  serious  doubt  whether  one  can 
mail  postal  patron  Into  a  new  congres- 


sional district  even  though  part  of  it 
might  be  in  the  district  from  which  the 
Member  was  elected 

We  tried  last  April  in  this  historic  bill 
to  straighten  out  this  question  and  once 
and  for  all  get  a  franking  bill  which  was 
m  the  interest  of  the  public  and  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Memtiers.  So  we  have 
been  sitting  for  montiis  waiting  for  ac- 
tion. We  are  driven  now  to  take  this 
action. 

I  usually  deplore  actions  of  the  Senate 
on  nongennane  riders,  but  there  was  a 
great  American  who  said  not  too  long 
ago:  "Send  tiiem  a  message."  And  what 
we  propose  to  do  today  is  to  send  them  a 
message  on  the  subject  of  this  franking 
bill. 

I  know  some  of  my  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  particularly  are  wor- 
ried about  the  appointment  of  Senator 
Saxbe.  They  would  hope  to  have  some- 
one else  as  Attorney  General.  I  am  no 
particular  proponent  of  the  Saxbe  ap- 
pointment, birt  I  do  believe  he  meets  the 
reasonable  standards  of  character  and 
competence.  We  have  traditionally  taken 
the  view  in  the  Congress  that  a  President 
is  entitled  to  Cabinet  members  of  his 
choice  so  long  as  they  meet  such  stand- 
ards Bill  Saxbx  is  fiercely  independent 
and  outspoken.  I  for  one  suspect  he  will 
do  well  in  the  Attorney  General's  Office. 

I  would  point  out  the  Saxbe  part  of  this 
bill  contains  language  for  an  expedited 
court  test,  so  once  and  for  all  we  will 
have  a  Supreme  Court  answer  to  this 
constantly  recurring  question  about 
whether  Members  of  Congress  can  be 
appointed  to  oflSces  in  the  executive 
branch  imder  the  new  system  of  setting 
congressional  executive  salaries  every 
4  years. 

So  Mr.  Saxbe  is  not  over  the  hurdle 
simply  because  he  gets  appointed.  We 
still  are  going  to  have  tlus  court  test, 
and  il  the  Court  says  under  the  Constitu- 
tion there  is  no  impediment  to  his  ap- 
pointment, theo^e  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed If  there  is  an  impediment,  we 
will  know  about  it  by  reason  of  the 
Court  s  decision  and  S.^xbe  will  not  serve. 
So  we  should  not  let  that  problem  defeat 
this  opportimity  to  get  some  action  on 
the  franking  bill. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  about  three 
or  four  of  the  key  provisions  in  the 
franking  bill  so  we  will  know  what  we 
will  be  losing  if  we  decide  out  of  con- 
cern about  the  Saxbe  provision  to  vote 
this  bill  down. 

We  have  for  one  thing  the  Gubser 
amendment  wlvich  will  once  and  for 
all  clarify  the  right  of  Members  to  spend 
money  for  newsletters  and  not  detract 
from  the  franking  privilege  if  the  news- 
letter is  printed  with  money  from  a  news- 
letter fuxul  from  excess  campaign  con- 
tributions left  in  the  hands  of  the  cam- 
paign committee.  The  Senate  has  always 
approved  such  expenditures  but  under 
the  House  interpretation  they  are  for- 
bidden. 

We  Include  the  language  on  postal 
patron  that  now  depends  on  some  old  in- 
terpretations in  an  old  regulation.  It  has 
no  statutory  ba&is.  In  this  bill  we  nail 
it  down  clearly  and  with  a  sound  legis- 
lative statutory  basis. 


Furthermore  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  one  can  frank  when  a  congres- 
sional district  is  changed  as  a  result  of 
court  or  legislative  action  Ls  clearly 
spelled  out.  For  those  who  are  contem- 
plating difBcuiaes  of  tliis  kuid  in  1974 
this  is  very  crucial. 

In  the  House  bill  on  franking  when 
the  bill  left  here  there  was  no  provision 
for  a  cutoff.  Members  will  remember  this 
was  one  of  the  most  highly  contested 
matters.  The  Senate  insisted  on  a  30-day 
cutoff  before  elections.  We  have  a  21- 
day  cutoff.  3  weeks  before  election,  but 
we  have  protection  for  the  Members  so 
that  mailing  is  deemed  complete  when 
mail  is  delivered  to  the  mailing  officer, 
that  is  the  House  Folding  Room  21  days 
before  election  with  instructions  that  the 
mailing  take  place. 

We  ttiink  we  have  a  sound  and  sensi- 
ble solution  to  this  problem.  We  believe 
It  ought  to  be  adopted  and  I  strongly 
urge  Members  to  susp>end  the  rules  and 
pass  this^ecislation  today. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
tvom  Califomia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Why  are  two  separate  issues  tackled 
in  the  same  bill?  I  very  much  favor  what 
the  gentleman  said  about  the  franking 
privilege  and  the  necessity  for  clearing 
it  up.  but  why  do  what  the  Senate  doe-s 
to  us  all  the  time  and  tack  on  something 
else  that  is  clearly  not  germane? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Well,  two  people  ought  to 
be  able  to  play  the  game  under  the  same 
rules.  Until  the  day  comes  when  we  can 
get  these  Senate  riders  controlled,  I  do 
not  have  any  scruples  about  doing  to 
them  what  they  do  every  day  in  the  week. 

Between  now  and  adjournment  there 
will  be  half  a  dozen  more  nongermane 
Senate  riders  come  over  here.  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  the  same  to  them  and 
see  how  they  like  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  just  so  I 
may  understand  the  logic  of  the  position 
which  my  colleague  from  Iowa  took  in 
his  earlier  remarks,  might  I  ask  this 
question.  If  William  Saxbe  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1969  when  the  House  voted  the  Execu- 
tive salary  increases,  if  he  were  subse- 
quently reelected  and  were  a  Member  of 
the  House  today,  would  he  be  faced  with 
the  problem  that  is  created  by  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  He  would  not. 

Mr.  COLLIER  He  would  not.  so  that 
if  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se  had  voted  for 
an  executive  department  salary  raise  in 
1969.  he  would  have  no  such  problem  If 
he  was  appointed  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Assuming  that  vote 
was  In  1969. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  correct  Is  not 
that  a  little  inconsistent  or  discrimi- 
natory? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
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address  myself  to  the  grand  strategy  that 
is  unfoldln*  here?  First  I  appreciate  the 
imagination  aiKl  the  t.ourh  of  diabolical 
humor  that  is  going  Into  ihi.'^  bill  In  fact, 
we  are  telling  the  Senate  that  we  are 
lired  of  their  addinc  non^rerniane 
amendments  and  wc  are  goinp  to  give 
them  some  of  their  own  medicine. 

I  understand  the  strategy.  I  hope  we 
would  just  reject  those  amendment,  out 
of  hand  and  vote  down  noneermane 
amendments;  but  the  facts  of  life  axe 
such  that  they  In  the  Senate  offer 
amendments  at  a  time  the  bill  is  needed 
and  it  is  somethine  wc  mu^t  take 

But  I  believe  that  we  should  tUce  a 
good  look  at  what  we  are  doing  this  after- 
noon, if  we  are  using  the  proper  velncle 
in  seeking  legislative  revenge.  First,  this 
proposed  franking  bill  Is  not  the  bill  the 
House  ptissed  last  spring. 

I  happen  to  be  a  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  was  under  the  impression  over 
the  weekend  that  we  were  going  to  use 
the  House-pa.ssed  bill .  at  least  most  of 
the  members  know  what  was  In  It;  but 
what  we  have  l)efore  us  is  evidently  a 
staff  plan  for  con.slderation  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  franking 
bill. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  not  processed  this  bill 
that  Is  being  added  to  the  Saxbe  pro- 
posal, "nils  smacks  to  me  of  doubtful 
legislation. 

We  should  approve  something  none  of 
us  have  really  seen,  and  claim  this  ls  the 
way  we  are  going  to  pet  n  venee  on  the 
Senate.  I  wish  we  had  another  vehicle 
to  put  the  Senate  in  it-s  place  Speciflral- 
ly,  the  Senate  bill  prohibits  mas.';  mail- 
ings, and  those  are  defined  as  similar 
mailings  of  no  more  than  500  Identical 
pieces  mailed  during  the  31 -day  period 
before  any  election. 

The  House  in  this  bill  before  us  takes 
the  same  provision  and  limits  it  to  21 
days. 

We  have  never  had  a  discussion  of  the 
impact,  the  difficulty,  the  effpct  of  this 
amendment  in  our  House  committee  or 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  also  takes  the  Senate  language, 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  the  frank 
for  mailing  cards  expressing  holiday 
greetings.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has 
been  any  major  abuse;  but  here  again 
this  is  something  we  did  not  consider  In 
the  House. 

The  third  item  applies  to  changes  in 
the  expiration  of  the  franking  privilege 
to  former  Membei-s.  Here  again  I  do  not 
know  of  any  abuse,  but  we  are  Uiking 
Senate  language  that  did  not  appeaj-  in 
the  House  bill,  the  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate language  which  permits  the  Irank 
to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  mailgrams 
is  accepted. 

Mallgrams  are  a  fairly  new  develop- 
ment in  communications.  We  did  not 
discuss  ihis  in  the  House,  yet  suddenly 
it  is  contained  in  thi.s  proposal  before  us. 
As  much  as  I  would  like  Lo  teach  tiie 
other  body  a  lesson,  as  much  as  I  would 
like  to  teil  the  other  body  to  cea.'je  this 
gimmick  of  nongermane  am*  ndirieiili,  I 
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have  to  seriously  question  if  we  are  using 
the  proper  vehicle  to  do  it. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  loo  enthused  about 

tlie  appoiiitinent  of  Sci^.ator  Saxbe  as 
-Mtomey  General  althoush  I  admire  him. 
I  would  think  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
qualified  i^eople  to  serve  as  Attorney 
General  other  tiaan  an  available  mem- 
ber of  the  club  on  the  other  side  of  this 
building.  But  the  fan  is  that  the  Senate 
hEis  indicated,  that  if  the  President  must 
have  an  Attorney  General,  he  must  be 
drafted  from  their  club. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.. GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  have  here  is  a  bill  whicii  has  dubious 
constitutioiiality  to  t)egm  with,  which 
is  dictated  by  the  abnormal  political 
problem  of  the  time  which  is  tlius  a 
doubtful  basis  for  good  legislation.  Then, 
we  add  to  it  a  franking  bill  which  we 
have  not  seen  before  in  tlie  House  of 
Representatives.  As  much  as  I  think  the 
Senate  deser%'es  a  lesson.  I  think  we  are 
in  danger  of  over-reacting  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr  SKiBERt.rNC  ' . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
shotgun  wetidlng,  as  Uie  Keiitleman  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  L'dali  '  railed  this  bill,  is 
usually  a  method  of  trj-ing  to  avoid  an 
illegitimut*  clnld,  I  a.m  afraid  in  this 
ra:se  thai  we  iue  going  to  cause  an 
abortion  This  bill  is  a  cla.ssic  example  of 
the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  the  public 
so  cyiucal  about  the  ixilitical  process  in 
general  and  Congress  in  particular  I  am 
not  referring  lo  the  part  of  tliis  bill  that 
deals  with  the  franking  pn\ilege.  but  to 
the  .Attorney  General  pay  portion  of  the 
bill.  Of  course,  the  marriage  of  those  two 
is  going  to  give  rise  to  many  other  infer- 
ences and  innuendoes, 

I  find  it  Incredible  Uiat  this  body  has 
not  even  conducted  hcanntrs  on  the  At- 
torney General  pay  biJl  Do  wc  normally 
decide  important  constitAitional  ques- 
tions on  the  tmsis  of  no  hearings  and  40 
minutes  debate?  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

We  really  do  not  need  to  look  any  fur- 
ther than  Uie  Language  of  tiie  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  >  pointed  out  It  does  not  .say  the 
Congress  "may"  waive  this  clause.  It  does 
not  say  a  Member  "niay  take  ofSce  if  the 
emoluments  previously  increased  will 
occur;  it  does  not  say  Uiat  no  Senator 
shall,  during  the  time  for  winch  he  was 
elected,  be  appomied  to  any  office  tiie 
emoluments  of  wtucii  are  at  tiie  time  he 
assumes  tiiat  office  higher  than  when  Uie 
term  for  which  he  was  elected  beg^n.  No, 
it  says  in  very  clear  language  that  he 
cannot  do  what  this  bill  would  attempt 
to  let  him  do 

Mr.  Spetiker.  one  purpose  of  the 
emoluments  clause  m  the  Constitution 
was   to   prevent  iiidiNldual  Members  of 


Congress  from  being  influenced  in  Uielr 
votes  concerning  the  salary  of  executive 
oEBcers.  The  Constitution  intends  that 
Members  vote  on  such  measures  without 
an  eye  to  the  person  who  might  All  that 
oflSce. 

Yet,  we  are  now  asked  to  vote  for  this 
bill  not  on  its  meriUs.  but  solely  to  allow 
a  well-known  and  well-Ukcd  Senator  to 
assume  an  executive  office 

I  happen  to  think  Sei.ator  Saxbe  is  an 
admirable  person.  He  was  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Ohio  and  certainly  would  bring 
to  the  office  a  strong  and  independent 
charsicter  and  wealUi  of  exi^enence. 
From  the  standpoint  of  creatmg  a  va- 
cancy whereby  we  can  obtain  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  Ohio,  It  would  be  a 
great  move  and.  for  me,  a  gratifying  re- 
sult. So  it  should  satisfy  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  But  more  is  involved  than  mere 
political  convenience. 

And  more  is  involved  than  the  char- 
acter or  qualifications  of  Senator  S.^xbi, 
outstanding  though  they  are.  No  one 
claims  lliat  Senator  Saxbe  knew  at  the 
time  he  voted  on  the  1969  pay  bill  that 
he  was  likely  to  be  nommat.ed  for  At- 
torney General  But  we  have  to  look  be- 
yond the  individuals  involved. 

We  have  to  look  at  the  kind  of  prece- 
dent we  create  that  is  likcU-  to  open  the 
door  to  further  abuses.  It  is  said  tliat 
there  were  two  evils  perceived  by  the 
framers  of  the  emoluments  clause  of  the 
Constitution;  Pi:-st  that  Members  might 
view  their  election  a.s  a  stepping  stone 
to  some  lucrative  public  ofSre.  and  sec- 
ond, that  an  unscrup'olous  President 
might  use  the  enticement  of  public  of- 
fice to  influence  the  votes  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

If  this  kind  of  manipulation  is  al- 
lowed, is  it  not  equally  possible  lo  turn 
Hrounri  immediately  after  Mr  Saxbe 
takes  office  and  lnrre:'use  the  Attorney 
General's  salary'  Under  the  reasoni.ng 
behind  this  bill  it  would  be,  even  though 
it  would  again  \"iolate  the  letter  and  the 
intent  of  the  emoluments  clause. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  be  taking  liber- 
ties with  the  Constitution  The  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  of  Friday  November  30, 
pointed  out  that  with  all  the  scandals 
we  are  facing,  to  have  Senator  Saxbe 
become  the  Nation's  highest  ranking 
law  enforcement  officer  under  a  gra^e 
suspicion  that  his  appointment  Is  illegal 
Is  not  the  •way  we  ought  to  do  things  in 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 
Senate   Must   Retuse   Saxbe   CoNrniMATiON 

"No  senator  or  represeDtative  shall,  during 
tlie  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  Increased  during  such  time;  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  sball  be  a  member  of  either  house  dur- 
ing his  contlnuanoe  in  office." 

Th«  "emoluments  whereof"  that  the  Con- 
stitution refers  to  were  Increased  for  the 
office  ol  attorney  general  during  William 
Baxbe's  "tlnie  few  which  he  was  elected"  to 
the  Senate.  Congress  can  lover  the  attorney 
general's  salary  back  to  wb«e  It  was  when 
Saxbe  took  his  Senate  seat,  but  it  cannot 
expunge  the  raise  Irom  the  record.  Three  at- 
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tomey  generals  have  collected  the  higher 
salary. 

Unfortunate  as  It  may  be,  Sen.  Saxbe  sim- 
ply la  not  constitutionally  qualified  to  l>e 
attorney  general  until  his  Senate  term  ex- 
pires in  early  1975. 

Some,  including  Sen  Fong  of  Hawaii,  call 
this  nitpicking.  We  would  not.  however  call 
It  nitpicking  to  fcrflow  the  Constitution — the 
highest  law  in  the  land — right  to  the  letter. 
In  these  turbulent  times,  following  the  law 
to  the  letter  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  attorney 
general,  Saxbe  would  become  the  nation's 
hlghest-r&nklng  law  enforcement  officer — 
and  he  woxild  assume  that  office  amid  grave 
suspicion  that  his  aippolntment  was  Illegal. 

Although  no  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  Sen.  Saxbe's  Integrity,  this 
country  does  not  need  an  attorney  general 
operating  under  any  sort  of  cloud — even  if, 
as  In  Saxbe's  case,  the  cloud  Is  totally  be- 
yond his  control. 

The  Senate  has  been  wavering  on  the  Saxbe 
nomination,  and  we  can  well  understand 
why.  He  ta  a  respected  member  of  the  Senate 
club,  he  Is  honest  and  he  Is  more  qualified 
to  head  the  Justice  Department  than  many 
of  his  predecessors.  And  in  less  scandal-rid- 
den times  the  Intent  of  the  Constitution,  to 
prevent  political  payoffs,  rather  than  the  pre- 
cise wording,  would  probably  be  followed. 

Plainly,  these  are  not  normal  times.  That 
Is  the  reason  President  Nixon  reached  for 
Sen.  Saxbe.  a  frequent  critic  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Nixon  once  again  made  a  wrong 
choice,  only  for  a  new  reason. 

If  any  good  example  Is  going  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people,  the  law  must 
be  followed  And  following  the  law  means 
rejecting  the  nomination  of  Ohio's  senior 
senator  to  be  attorney  general.  The  Senate 
must  reject  the  nomination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr  Dickinson*  . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  1 
minute. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  order  to 
establish  a  little  legislative  history  here. 

There  is  no  printed  report  on  the  bill, 
but  I  notice  in  the  explanation  it  says 
that  it  is  not  the  intent  that  a  Member 
may  mail  as  franked  mail  "any  card  ex- 
pressing holiday  greeUngs." 

This  is  very  obviously  aimed  at  pro- 
hibiting the  mailing  of  Christmas  cards, 
which  we  always  understood  to  be  pro- 
hibited anyway. 

Would  it  be  the  gentleman's  interpre- 
tation of  this  that  this  would  also  pro- 
hibit us  from  expressing  the  season's 
greetings  in  our  normal  constituency 
letters,  or  if  we  should  be  using  newslet- 
ters some  time  around  the  Christmas 
sesison.  would  we  he  prohibited  from 
having  anything  of  a  holiday  message  in 
the  newsletter? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DICKINSON  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Well,  it  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  past  that  whenever  we  put 
anything  into  a  newsletter,  there  was  no 
objection,  and  it  went  through  the  mail. 
That  Is  what  happened  in  the  past,  and 
now  we  have  placed  this  very  specifically 
into  the  legislation. 

In  the  past  other  Members  mailed 
newsletters,  and  there  were  no  questions. 
Some  were  then  taken  into  court,  and 


they  were  told  that  they  cannot  even 
put  "good  health  '  or  "holiday  greetings" 
in  a  letter.  That  is  an  objection  that  has 
to  be  met. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  iMr.  Dickinson) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Dickinson  >. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
see  if  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
answer,  just  to  make  sure. 

It  is  my  custom  to  close  my  letters  to 
constituents  with  a  phrase  such  as 
"wishing  you  a  very  happy  holiday  sea- 
son, very  truly  yours,  et  cetera."  or  ^me- 
thing  similar.  Or  sometimes  in  a  news- 
letter I  have  a  picture  of  a  wreath  or 
holly  on  the  paper.  The  purpose,  of 
course,  is  not  for  a  seasonal  greeting  but 
to  communicate  matters  of  legitimate 
congressional  concern.  How  will  this  bill 
affect  this? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  say. 
no.  My  answer  would  be  that  this 
language  would  not  prohibit  that,  inso- 
far as  the  thrust  of  the  newsletter  and 
the  thnist  of  the  mailing  is  official 
business. 

If  the  fact  that  the  Member  would  ex- 
tend holiday  greetings  to  the  person 
would  not  detract  from  the  thrust  of 
the  message,  that  would  not  be  included 
in  the  language  of  the  bill,  since  the 
Member  has  complied  with  regular  mail- 
ing standards. 

But  when  we  give  full  consideration  to 
these  kinds  of  things,  then  the  Member 
would  certainly  know  whether  what  he 
was  doing  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  legislative  history  made  that  this  Is 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  <Ms.  Abztjc). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion violates  the  intent  and  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution.  In  the  face 
of  a  constitutional  stricture  that  "no 
Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  ap- 
pointed" if  the  emoluments  of  an  ap- 
pointive office  are  increased,  we  are  asked 
to  enact  legislation  lowering  that  emolu- 
ment to  the  previous  level  in  the  hope 
that  we  will  so  cure  the  defect.  The  Con- 
stitution will  simply  not  bear  such  a  tor- 
tured interpretation  of  its  language.  It 
provides  for  no  such  remedy;  its  wording 
is  unequivlcal.  And  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  in  United  States  v. 
Brown.  206  US.  240,  244: 

Whatever  the  consequences,  we  must  ac- 
cept the  plain  meaning  of  the  words. 

I  regard  this  bill  as  a  very  serious  bit 
of  cynicism  aa  the  part  of  the  House.  I 
further  regret  that  the  issue  of  the 
emolument  for  the  oCQce  of  Attorney 
General  has  been  joined  to  that  of  the 
use  of  the  congressional  franking  priv- 
ilege. Both  are  serious  Issues  and  deserve 
separate  and  thorough  consideration. 


The  fact  is  that  if  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, in  no  way  will  we  remedy  the  serious 
constitutional  defect  Involved.  This  bill 
will  not  change  the  fact  that  Mr.  Saxbe 
is  not  eligible  to  serve  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  office  to  which  he  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed would  still  have  had  its  emolu- 
ments Increased,  and  that  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  activate  the  constitutional  bar. 

In  addition,  it  looks  very  strange  to 
the  public  that  we  should  suddenly  revise 
our  Constitution  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  one  person  who  happens  to  be 
a  Member  of  our  body  to  take  ofBce.  We 
do  not  agree  to  revise  our  Constitution 
when  it  seriously  limits  many  of  the 
things  that  many  different  groupings  in 
our  society  would  like  to  have  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Wiggins). 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pend- 
ing bill,  as  it  relates  to  the  compensation 
of  the  Attorney  General,  poses  a  difficult 
question  of  constitutional  interpretation. 
Our  responsibility  to  interpret  the  lan- 
guage of  article  1,  section  6,  clause  2,  is 
clear  and  independent  of  any  responsi- 
bility which  may  later  evolve  upon  the 
judiciary.  We  should  meet  that  responsi- 
bility by  reference  to  established  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  construction  and 
by  reference  to  our  own  precedents  to 
the  extent  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
comport  with  the  law  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  But,  as  a  political 
body,  we  should  also  properly  consider 
certain  other  factors  if  the  application 
of  settled  principles  of  law  gives  us  the 
latitude  to  do  so. 

The  Nation  needs  an  Attorney  General 
to  give  direction  and  leadership  to  that 
floundering  agency.  No  one  has  seriously 
questioned  the  competency  of  Senator 
Saxbk  to  do  the  job — if  he  is  constitu- 
tionally eligible  for  appoiiitment.  Unless 
the  individual  Members  of  Congress  are 
convinced  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
article  1,  section  6,  clause  2,  stands  as 
an  impenetrable  bar  to  his  appointment, 
we  should  move  quickly  and  favorably  on 
the  legislation  before  us.  It  is  simple  and 
imperatively  in  the  national  interest  to 
do  so. 

Favorable  action  on  the  legislation  will, 
of  course,  not  be  without  risks.  The  de 
facto  officers  doctrine  may  not  be  held 
adequate  to  legitimize  the  acts  of  an 
Attorney  General  later  found  to  be  in- 
eligible for  appointment.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  the  probability  is  that  it  will. 
The  risks,  in  my  judgment,  of  a  contrary 
later  view  by  the  Court  are  not  unaccept- 
able given  the  limited  number  of  non- 
delegable functions  of  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  sensitivity  of  Senator  Saxbe 
to  the  likelihood  of  a  court  test  of  his 
authority. 

In  summary,  therefore,  we  should  act 
favorably  on  this  legislation — if  we  can. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  familiar  rules  of 
construction  that  limit  any  reference  to 
underlying  policy  considerations  when 
the  language  to  be  construed  Ls  clear  and 
unambiguous.  I  am  also  mindful  that  this 
rule  Is  not  inflexible.  Exceptions  are  rec- 
ognized to  the  unambiguous  commands 
of  the  first  amendment  that  "Congress 
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shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press  .  .  .":  and 
of  the  fifth  amendment  that  "No  person 
shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself  ..."  There 
are  other  exceptions  as  well  which  have 
to  be  wmsidered  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  words  of  article  I,  section  6,  clause  2. 
and  the  standard  rules  of  cx)nstruction 
to  be  applied  to  those  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  also  mindful 
that  some  constitutional  language  has 
been  construed  strictly  and  even  me- 
chanically. Qualifications  for  elected  of- 
fice, for  instance,  come  readily  to  mind. 

Also  those  precedents  applying  a  broad 
interpretation  to  constitutional  language 
must  be  given  appropriate  consideration. 
In  my  view  this  latter  category  of  cases 
Is  Inapposite  to  our  present  situation.  It 
is  surely  obvious  that  grants  of  congres- 
sional power,  especially  when  buttressed 
by  a  "necessary  and  proper"  clause,  are 
to  be  given  a  broad  interpretation  con- 
sistent with  the  object  of  the  power 
granted.  These  precedents  do  not  meet 
the  present  case. 

The  essential  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  article  I.  section  6,  clause  2,  is  to 
be  construed  mechanically,  or  if  excep- 
tions to  the  language  can  properly  be 
recognized. 

Viewing  the  array  of  precedents  from 
McCullock  against  Maryland  to  Waltz 
against  Tax  Commissioner — Involving 
the  e.stablishment  clause — to  Brown 
against  Walker^involving  immunity 
statutes — to  Powell  asainst  McCormick — 
involving  qualificntions  for  ofSce — one  is 
hard  put  to  pinpoint  any  immutable  prin- 
ciple which  rcconcOes  deferring  inter- 
pretations placed  upon  different  Ian- 
gauge  in  the  Constitution  Personnlly.  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  a  tlirend  of  con- 
sistency exists,  it  !-■<  that  practical  neces- 
sity will  alwav-s  be  a  modifier  of  other- 
wise unambiguous  language  It  is  a  rule 
of  commonsense  which  our  Pounding 
Patlicrs  must  be  understood  to  have 
possessed  in  abundance. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  a  commonsense 
Interpretation  of  article  1,  section  6, 
clause  2.  It  Is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
words  used,  applying  to  them  an  ordinary 
meaning,  to  conclude  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  barred  absolutely 
from  appointment  to  any  office  created 
during  the  term  for  which  they  were 
elected.  It  is  similarly  consistent  with 
the  words  used  to  read  the  section  as 
barring  the  anpointment  of  .such  officials 
to  an  office  If  they  reap  the  benefit  of 
emoluments  increased  during  such  time. 
In  other  words,  the  emolument  clause 
should  be  read  to  apnlv  to  the  appointee 
rather  than  to  the  office  If  .so  construed 
Senator  Saxbe  would  be  made  qualified 
und3r  this  le  islation  but  would  become 
unquabfled  if  the  legislation  were 
amended  in  the  future  to  increase  his 
emoluments  during  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected. 

There  is  sufficient  latent  ambiguity  in 
the  section  to  Justify  such  a  common- 
sense  construction.  What  I  suggest  rec- 
onciles the  purposes  of  the  provision  with 
the  present  situation.  It  can  only  be  un- 
acceptable to  those  who  urge  a  mechan- 


ical application  of  the  language  without 
regard  to  its  objectives. 

Frankly,  Mr  Speaker  if  I  were  ca.st 
in  a  different  role  and  were  required  to 
decide  this  question  as  a  raemljer  of  the 
Judiciary,  it  is  p>ossible  that  I  would 
reach  a  contrary  conclusion.  I  am  just 
not  certain.  But  there  are  political  im- 
peratives which  a  Congressman  carmot 
and  should  not  overlook.  Those  consid- 
erations are  an  important  factor  in  tip- 
ping the  scales  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  iirse  its  passape. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharbt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me.  I  particularly  savor  an 
opportunity  to  agree  with  htm.  I  believe 
his  impatience  with  nonsense  is  among 
his  most  distinguishing  and  conunend- 
able  features. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  very  clearly  pointed  out  what  non- 
sense the  alleged  reduction  of  the  salary 
is  as  a  means  of  curing  a  constitutional 
defect.  For  that  reason,  of  course.  I  shall 
not  go  deeply  Into  the  constitutional 
language.  He  did  that  very  well  a  moment 
ago. 

The  language  of  article  I.  section  6. 
clause  2  quite  clearly  says  that  while  a 
man  holds  a  position  In  Congress  in 
which  position  he  has  raised  the  pav  of 
an  office,  he  may  not  then  later  have  that 
office. 

Whether  we,  now  in  Congress,  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
this  constitutional  provision,  it  Is  our 
duty  to  take  care  that  that  purpose  and 
effect  which  is  constitutionally  com- 
manded is  not  in  any  way  redirected  or 
changed  as  the  result  of  this  legislation 
and  its  desired  application.  As  I  shall 
show,  an  examination  of  that  ajoplica- 
tion  plainly  reveals  that  they  are 
changed. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  to  deprive  a  "wrong- 
doer'  of  the  evil  fruits  of  his  wrongdo- 
ing. Obviously,  higher  pay  for  public 
service  is  not  per  se  evil  or  even  unde- 
."^irable.  But  it  is  desirable  to  prevent 
those  who  vote  to  increase  the  pay  for 
any  civil  office  from  having  a  personal 
interest  in  the  Increase  or  to  lessen  their 
immediate  interest  in  it. 

The  way  the  framers  accomplished 
this  quite  rea^sonable  purpose  was  to 
deny,  to  a  Member,  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected,  potential  access 
to  the  office  whose  emoluments  had  been 
increased  during  that  Member's  tenure 
as  a  Senator  or  Representative.  This  is 
a  straightforward  way  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  It  discourages  a  self-seek- 
ing vote  by  which  a  Member  might  use 
his  present  office  as  a  stepping  stone  to- 
ward the  next. 

It  removes  a  conflict  of  interest,  a 
pressure  toward  voting  higher  salaries; 
that  is  its  purpose.  You  do  not  remove 
that  conflict  of  interest  by  lowering  the 
salary  of  the  Attorney  Goieral  when  the 
Senator  or  Representative  who  voted  for 
the  higher  salary  takes  the  office. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  if  merely 
lowering  the  s.Tl.^ry  to  its  former  level 


cures  the  constitutional  defect — ^whlch 
I  am  sure  it  does  not — you  could  raise  his 
.salary  towiorrow:  he  would  not  be  voting 
for  the  increase;  the  Senate  would  be 
voting  for  the  increase;  smd  he  could  then 
enjoy  the  benefits  which  he  originally 
helped  in  fashioning. 

Does  that  take  away  the  pressure,  the 
.special-interest  position  of  a  man  voting 
for  an  Increase  in  salary  of  an  office 
which  he  may  ultimately  take?  I  say  It 
does  not. 

So  not  only  does  this  device  not  evade 
the  direct  impact  of  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  nor  cure  the  disability 
of  one  otherwise  disabled  by  it,  but  also 
it  does  not  fulfill  the  p'arpose  and  effect, 
and  thus  does  not  fulfill  the  .spirit  of  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  that  activity 
which  Uie  Constitution  attempts  to  dis- 
courage. 

We  may  say,  "Well,  we  pass  uncon- 
stitutional measures:  we  do  not  know 
what  is  c<Histitutional  and  what  is  not; 
we  will  just  turn  it  over  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  expedite  the  proceeding  by 
which  the  validity  of  the  process  is 
determined."  But  I  believe  such  Is  not  to 
p>erf orm  our  duty  as  lawmakers :  we  have 
the  same  responsibility  to  construe  the 
Constitution  as  does  the  Supreme  Court 
and  to  abide  by  it.  I  think  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  as  responsible  a  body  to  deter- 
mine its  constitutional  authority  as  is  the 
Supreme  Court.  However,  I  believe  if  we 
write  a  bill  of  this  nature  in  which  we 
say,  though  we  have  doubts  as  to  consti- 
tutional validity,  we  are  going  to  pass  it 
anyway  in  order  to  expedite  the  matter 
and  turn  the  entire  question  over  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  thus  do  not  accept 
that  responsibility,  we  fail  to  comply 
with  the  oath  of  our  office.  There  is  only 
one  oath  that  we  take  when  we  are  ad- 
mitted as  members  and  that  is  that  we 
will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Certainly.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
this  questiCHi;  Assuming  the  Congress 
had  increased  the  pay  of  the  Attorney 
General  during  Senator  S.ocbe  s  term  and 
a  week  later  had  decreased  it  back  to  its 
original  level,  would  the  gentleman  then 
say  that  the  constitutional  prohibition 
still  applies? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Surely. 

Ml-.  BINGHAM.  How  would  that  be 
that  the  pay  wotUd  jiot  have  been  in- 
creased at  the  time  tne  appointment  was 
made?  The  pay  would  have  been  in- 
creased, and  then  decreased.  It  would  be 
back  to  its  original  level. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  language  of 
article  n.  section  6,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution, is  as  follows: 

No  Sena4>or  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
ix)tnted  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  TJnlted  States  .  .  .  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during 
such  time;  . . . 

Such  time  is  the  time  In  which  the 
Senator  or  Representative  is  serving  in 
that  particular  office.  If  the  pay  for  the 

office  was  increased  during  that  time,  re- 
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gardless  of  whether  it  was  subsequently 
lowered,  his  action  In  voting  at  that  time 
on  the  salary  of  a  job  which  he  now  seeks 
to  take  was  arguably  affected  by  the 
fact  that  he  could,  or  could  not,  subse- 
quently take  the  job. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
of  this  debate  should  pass  without  some- 
body saying  a  good  word  for  Bill  Saxbe, 
and  I  hope  to  do  that.  But  I  would  like 
to  make  a  couple  of  observations  first. 

One  is  that  I  never  dreamed  in  the  25 
years  that  I  have  been  here  that  I  would 
ever  see  an  army  captained  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  whose  re- 
cniits  woxild  be  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug).  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Seiberlinc  > ,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharot). 

The  second  observation  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  I  have  heard  the  constitu- 
tionality of  everything  that  has  been 
done  in  this  House  In  25  years  argued, 
and  If  we  had  paid  any  attention  to  all 
the  constitutional  lawyers  in  the  House 
we  would  never  have  passed  anything,  so 
that  the  Supreme  Court  could  finally 
rule  on  it. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  Sen- 
ator Saxbk.  I  have  known  him  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  attorney  general  of  Ohio, 
and  if  he  did  not  have  any  other  positive 
quality,  and  he  does,  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
me  to  see  him  in  there  instead  of  this  be- 
whiskered  boob  Bork.  That  is  the  guy 
who  is  swayed  by  having  somebody  down 
at  the  White  House  call  him  up  and  say. 
"Your  Conxmander  in  Chief  wants  you 
to  do  this." 

Well.  I  can  Just  hear  old  Bill  Saxbk 
now.  You  know,  if  somebody  called  him 
up.  he  would  shift  his  tobacco  over  to  the 
other  side  of  his  face  and  say.  "For  God's 
sake.  I  am  not  in  the  army,  therefore  I 
don't  have  a  Commander  in  Chief."  And 
do  not  think  he  would  not.  You  know 
what  he  said  about  the  piano  player, 
when  they  asked  him  about  whether  the 
President  knew  anything  about  Water- 
gate or  not  I  think  probably  the  Presi- 
dent was  driven  to  choosing  him.  and  not 
because  he  wanted  him.  but  because  he 
knew  the  American  people  wanted  a  man 
in  that  oCBce  who  would  be  his  own  man. 
and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  say  what 
he  thought. 

Some  people  think  that  outspokenness 
Is  a  vice,  but  some  of  us  from  Ohio  who 
have  stayed  in  oCQce  for  a  long  time  hap- 
pen to  think  It  Is  a  virtue. 

I  think  Bill  Saxbe  Is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  he  Attorney  General  He  might  not 
be  the  choice  of  everybody  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Nixon 
could  pick  anybody  who  would  satisfy 
Ms.  Abzug,  and  if  he  did,  I  do  not  think 
he  would. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  additional  time. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  classic  situation  here. 
I  think  what  we  need  is  an  Attorney 
General.  I  think  Mr.  Saxbe  would  be  an 
acceptable  Attorney  General.  I  think  he 
did  a  lot  of  good  things  when  he  was 
attorney  general  of  Ohio.  He  brought 
cases  against  corporations  that  needed 
cases  brought  against  them.  He  was  his 
own  man.  He  did  not  take  orders  from 
the  Governor.  He  did  the  job  as  he 
thought  It  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  just 
believe  from  what  I  know  of  him  that 
he  would  do  that  in  this  job. 

Now,  some  of  you  say.  "Why  dW  he  say 
he  did  not  want  to  be  In  the  Senate,  but 
he  would  take  this  job?  '  Well,  you  have 
been  around  the  Senate  a  long  time,  you 
ought  to  know  why  he  would  say  that.  He 
is  dissatisfied  over  there,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand his  dissatisfaction  there.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is.  you  know,  we  In 
Ohio  have  two  of  the  most  dissatisfied 
politicians  In  the  country. 

Bill  Saxbe  always  wanted  to  be  Gov- 
ernor, and  by  some  quirk  he  found  him- 
self in  the  Senate.  Our  Governor  Eilways 
wanted  to  be  a  Senator,  and  he  wound 
up  in  the  Governor's  office.  It  was  too 
bad  they  could  not  trade  places.  Iwcause 
each  of  them  was  miscast,  he  thought, 
at  least,  where  he  is. 

I  happen  to  think  Saxbe  has  been  a 
good  Senator,  as  I  think  Gilligan  has 
been  a  good  Governor,  but  I  think  Saxbe 
wants  to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  the 
situation.  I  think  he  Is  frustrated  by 
being  a  Junior  Senator  over  there.  He 
has  said  repeatedly  that  junior  Senators 
are  expendable,  that  nobody  pays  any 
attention  to  them 

The  Members  know  how  the  situation 
goes.  We  have  a  classic  example  of  it 
here  today.  We  passed  a  bill.  The  Senate 
passed  a  bill,  and  one  man  has  made  a 
decision  that  they  will  not  go  to  confer- 
ence. That  kind  of  thing  Just  fed  Bill 
Saxbe  up.  I  personally  would  like  to  see 
him  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  he  would  bring  a  lot  of 
fresh  air  into  that  office,  and  I  think  the 
Members  are  missing  a  bet  If  they  do  not 
vote  to  give  him  that  chance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  just  clarify  one  statement  that 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. He  stated  that  he  does  not  know 
what  was  in  the  bill.  Only  about  96  per- 
cent of  the  House-passed  bill  is  in  the 
new  H.R.  11710.  There  are  only  four 
minor  changes  in  it,  and  that  mostly  re- 
lates to  dates.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prohibition  of  any  of  the  franking 
privileges. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  my  col- 
leagues who  have  argued  that  H.R.  11710 
Is  unconstitutional,  I  cannot  agree  with 
them. 

First,  on  the  substantive  level :  The  in- 
tent of  article  I,  section  6  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  prevent  Members  of  Con- 
grses  from  benefiting  by  an  Increase  in 
executive  branch  salaries  enacted  during 
their  term  in  Congress.  By  reason  of  this 
bill,  if  Senator  Saxbe  Is  confirmed  as  At- 


torney General,  he  will  not  benefit  from 
the  earlier  law  increasing  the  Attorney 
General's  salary. 

On  the  technical  level.  It  seems  to  me  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision  that  it  implies  that 
the  Increase  be  applicable  at  the  time  the 
appointment  is  made  effective  by  Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

Thus,  as  I  suggested  in  my  earlier 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARDT*.  it  appears  to  me  that 
if  the  pay  increase  had  been  enacted  and 
then  promptly  repealed  during  Senator 
Saxbe's  term,  the  constitutional  bar 
would  not  apply  to  him.  The  fact  that 
the  pay  reduction  takes  place  after  the 
nomination  has  been  made  does  not  alter 
this  conclusion.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
it  is  reasonable  to  read  the  Constitution 
as  referring  to  a  salary  Increase  which 
was  adopted  during  the  Member's  term 
and  which  remains  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment. 

As  for  joining  the  provisions  dealing 
with  the  franking  privilege  to  those  re- 
ducing the  Attorney  General's  salary,  I 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall>  said.  I  would  not 
ordinarily  favor  such  a  procedure,  but 
believe  it  Is  justifiable  in  this  case  in 
view  of  the  tactics  followed  In  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
have  some  reservations  regarding  this 
measure  ^H.R.  11710)  insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  franking  privilege  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  no  doubt  about  the  proposed  change 
In  the  civil  service  law  which  would  re- 
move any  obstacle  to  the  confirmation 
of  Senator  William  B  Saxbe  of  Ohio  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  known  Bill  Saxbe 
on  a  fairly  intimate  basis  since  his  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1968 — and  I 
have  worked  with  him  at  a  number  of 
conferences  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  where  we  have  both 
served  as  delegates  representing  our 
Nation. 

Senator  Saxbe  Is  a  completely  honest 
and  forthright  individual  who  possesses 
exceptional  talents  as  a  lawyer  and  pub- 
lic official.  His  experience  in  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  his  service  as  attorney  gen- 
eral for  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  his  more 
recent  career  in  the  U.S.  Senate  qualify 
him  eminently  for  the  high  position  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  that  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  never  in- 
tended to  bar  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  serving  in  important  executive  de- 
partment offices  merely  because  of  an  un- 
related vote  affecting  the  salary  or  bene- 
fits of  an  office  to  which  they  might  later 
be  appointed.  Senator  Saxbe  did  not  have 
himself  in  mind  when  he  voted  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  Cabinet  officers 
and  virtually  £ill  other  Federal  officials 
in  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  benefit  to  Senator  Saxbe, 
he  has  himself  supported  a  reduction  of 
the  salary  of  the  Attorney  General  from 
$60,000  to  $35,000.  thus  returning  it  to 
the  level  which  existed  prior  to  his  1969 
vote  There  Is  clearly  a  precedent  for  this 
action  In  the  1909  nomination  and  con- 
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flrmatlon  of  Senator  Philander  Chase 
Knox  as  Secretary  of  State.  At  that  time 
the  Congress  took  precisely  the  same  step 
as  that  which  Is  now  embodied  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Doris,  and  I 
are  close  friends  of  William  Saxbe  and 
his  faithful  and  talented  wife,  Dolly 
Saxbe.  The  Saxbes  project  an  Image  of 
candor  and  honor  in  our  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  can  contribute  substanti- 
ally to  the  respect  in  which  public  offi- 
cials of  our  Nation  should  be  held.  I  am 
voting  for  the  franking  privilege  amend- 
ment primarily  because  it  contains  the 
legislative  change  which  can  enable  BaL 
Saxbe  to  qualify  for  confirmation  as  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  following  passage  of  this 
measure  the  Senate  will  act  promptly  and 
that  Bill  Saxbe  will  be  installed  as  At- 
torney General  before  the  end  of  this 
year  to  bring  his  talents  of  leadership 
and  professional  skill  to  the  great  office 
of  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  11710,  we  are  told.  Is 
to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral so  as  to  enable  Senator  Saxbe.  If 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  serve  In  that 
office.  I.  however,  do  have  reservations  as 
to  whether  this  legislative  change  in  sal- 
ary resolved  the  constitutional  problem 
associated  with  this  nomination. 

Article  I.  section  6.  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution states  that : 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
tlie  time  for  whlcli  he  was  elected  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  clvU  ofBce  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emolumente  whereof 
shall  have  been  Increased  during  such 
time;   .  .  . 

By  simply  enacting  remedial  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Attorney 
General,  I  am  not  sure,  as  I  previously 
mentioned,  that  this  eliminates  the  con- 
stitutional impediment  to  Senator  Sax- 
be's appointment.  Nevertheless,  because 
it  is  desirable  that  this  legal  issue  receive 
prompt  adjudicatiotn.  I  am  voting  for  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Dulski)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  F>ass  the  bill  H.R. 
11710,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  Chair  was 
in  doubt. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  na>'s  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  261,  nays  129, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  616] 
YEAS— 261 

Camp 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Cluunberlaln 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins.  111. 


Adams 

Brademaa 

Addabbo 

Brasco 

Alexander 

Bray 

Anderson.  111. 

Breaux 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brlnkley 

Annunzlo 

Brooks 

Arends 

Broomfleld 

Asp  In 

Brotzman 

Barrett 

Brown.  Calif. 

Bennett 

Brown.  Mich. 

Bergland 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Blaggl 

Buchanan 

Bingham 

Burke,  Pla. 

Blatnlk 

Burke,  Mass. 

BoKgs 

Burleson,  Tex 

Boland 

Burton 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conte 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dulski 
Eilberg 
Esch 

E^bleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Olalmo 
Oibbons 
Cllman 
Ooldwater 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 
HelBtoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinis 
Hlnshaw 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
BadiUo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boiling 
Breckinridge 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Clay 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 


Kazen 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyroa 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MUford 

Miller 

Minlsh 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  III. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

NATS— 129 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
Derwlnskl 
Dlngell 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erienborn 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fish 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Froehllch 
Gettys 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Oude 


Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Bt  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

SebelluB 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N  C. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Hammer- 

schmidt 
Harrington 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Howard 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Koch 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
MalUlard 
Mallary 
Martin,  N.C. 
MathlB.  Ga. 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Mezvlnsky 
Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moss 


Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

O'Hara 

Parris 

Pike 

Prltchard 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 


Rosenthal 

R^stenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shuster 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 


Spence 

Stark 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Studds 

Symms 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thone 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

wmn 

Yates 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 43 


Ashley 

Bowen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Chlsholm 

Clawson,  Del 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Dennis 

Diggs 

Downing 

Flowers 

Gubser 


Gunter 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Keating 

Landrum 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Michel 

MUls.  Ark. 

Mlzell 


ONelll 

Owens 

Rooney,  NY. 

Slkes 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Young,  Ga. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  O'Neill  and  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York 
for.  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm  against. 

Mr.  Slkes  and  Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr. 
Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  and  Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Cotter  and  Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr. 
Toung  of  Georgia  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr  Gunter. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr  Oubser. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENEE.'^L   LEA\T 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  jU5t  passed.  H.R.  11710. 

The  SPE.«iKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corusent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  bill  iS.  2673) 
to  insure  that  the  compensation  and  oth- 
er emoluments  attached  to  the  OfBce  of 
Attorney  General  are  those  which  were 
in  effect  on  January  l.  1969.  and  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  substitute  the  text  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  11710)  as  just  passed  b>-  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  re<iuest  of  the  gentletncui  from  New 
York? 

Mr   GROSS   Mr   Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER   Objection  Is  heard. 


XNTERNATION.U.  TRAVEL  ACT  OP 
1961  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  stispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9437>  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1974.  1975,  and 
1976,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  a."5  follows : 

HR    SH37 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  seuteace  o(  section  6  of  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  19«1  (23  USC  3136)  Is 
amended  to  read  ns  foltows:  "For  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  proTlstona  of  this  Act.  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an  aggregate 
amount  not  In  excess  of  (1)  tl3, 000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974;  (2) 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976:  and  (3)  $35.000  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976." 

(b)  In  determining  whether  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  endlnjr  June  30.  1974.  for 
carrying  out  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  exceed  $15,000,000  in  ihe  a^tgregate.  any 
appropriation  made  to  carry  out  such  Act  for 
such  fiscal  year  before  the  date  of  euactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  mcluded. 

Sec  2  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  all 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  other  offices  and  officers 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the 
Act  of  July  19.  1940  (54  Slat  773:  16  USC. 
18-18dl 

(b)  The  aaaeta.  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  authorizations,  and  alloca- 
tions, employed,  held.  used,  rising  from, 
available  or  to  be  made  available  In  connec- 
tion with  tb«  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1974- 
76  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961.  The 
specific  amoiints  for  each  fiscal  year  are 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  $20  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975.  and  $25  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  These  authorized 
sums  are  based  on  the  implementation 
by  the  US  Travel  Service — USTS — of  a 
marketing  plan  for  travel  promotion. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  en- 
courage foreign  travelers  to  visit  the 
United  States.  The  authorization  level 
for  the  past  3  years  has  been  $15  million. 

This  bill  will  also  transfer  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
encourage  travel  within  the  United 
States  to  the  Secretar>  of  Commerce. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
had  this  authority  since  1940.  but  the 
program  is  now  dormant  No  funds  have 
been  requested  for  3  fiscal  years.  The 
1970  amendments  to  the  International 
Travel  Act  established  a  National  Toiu-- 


ism  Resources  Review  Commission  to 
stirvey  tourism  needs  and  resources  over 
a  2-year  period. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  published  in  June  1973,  is 
to  consolidate  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  the  authority  to  promote  both 
international  and  domestic  travel.  This 
bill  will  accomplish  this  goal.  Both  the 
Interior  and  Commerce  Departments 
support  this  provision.  No  additional 
funds  are  to  be  sought  for  the  domestic 
travel  program  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  held  hearings  on  October  5. 
1973,  on  three  appropriations  hills.  In- 
cluding the  Senate-passed  bill  S.  1747. 
The  two  Houae  bills  were  H  R  7729.  the 
administration  proposal,  and  H.R,  9437 
which  I  introduced. 

HR.  4964  introduced  by  Mr  Mat- 
suNACA.  was  also  considered  and  con- 
tained the  provision  transferring  the  do- 
mestic travel  promotion  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  subcom- 
mittee, after  executive  session,  reported 
H.R.  9437  to  the  full  committee  with 
two  amendments. 

The  first  amendment  struck  the  $30 
million  authorization  for  fiscal  years 
1974-76  and  substituted  the  stepped 
figures  of  $15.  $20.  and  $25  million.  The 
second  amendment  added  to  HJl.  9437 
the  provision  transferring  the  domestic 
travel  program  authority  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  full  committee  reported  the  bin. 
H.R.  9437,  by  voice  vote  on  November 
15.  1973.  with  no  further  amendments. 
Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
question  is  this: 

Ls  the  report  accompanying  this  bill, 
No.  9427.  the  correct  number? 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  That  number  Is  In- 
correct. That  is  the  way  It  is  shown.  But 
we  have  stispended  the  rules,  and  there 
was  a  mistake  there.  The  bill  is  actually 
correctly  numbered  as  HJl.  9437. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  would  provide 
for  the  expenditure  of  $60  million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  $15  million.  $20  mil- 
lion, and  $25  million,  the  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Adding  up  to  the  total  of 
$60  milbon? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS  And  with  $15  million  of 
it  to  be  expended  in  the  last  6  months  of 
this  fiscal  year:   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  appropriations 
for  this  year  were  $9  million.  Now.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  Is  correct  in  the 
a.s.sertlon  that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this: 

In  view  of  the  fuel  shortage,  how  are 
these  foreign  tourists  going  to  get  around 
over  this  country? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  ordinarily  tourists  who 
come  to  Uiis  country  use  mass  trans- 
portation, such  as  the  airlines,  biises.  and 
trains. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  genUeman  Is 


aware.  Is  he  not,  that  many  air  flights 
have  been  canceled  as  well  as  bus  sched- 
ules. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

It  would  necessitate  their  making  res- 
ervations far  in  advance  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  travel,  and  wc  have  recognized  this 
fact. 

We  hope  that  when  they  come  to 
Washington  they  woiild  use  mass  trans- 
portation here.  A  lot  of  it  would  be  in 
sightseeing  and  the  use  of  hotels  and 
consumption  of  food  which  does  not  use 
too  much  energy,  and  the  energy  would 
be  used  anyhow  whether  they  were  here 
or  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Even  with  the  uncer- 
tainty which  prevails  today  and  which 
faces  us  down  the  road  for  a  long  time 
in  the  future  as  to  the  ability  to  travel 
in  this  country,  the  gentleman  still 
wants  $60  million  to  bring  foreign  tour- 
ists to  this  country? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  what  is  In 
the  bin.  When  it  came  out  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  anticipated  the  fuel  shortage  we 
have  now. 

I  might  say  this  is  subject  to  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  they  will  ap- 
propriate this  amount  of  money  under 
the  conditions  as  they  exist  now.  We  al- 
ways must  plan  to  do  what  we  can  for 
the  future,  and  that  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Regardless  of  whether 
there  is  any  money  in  the  Treasury  or 
not.  we  must  keep  right  on  spending.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  use  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsdnaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9437.  the  bill  to  amend 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961.  I 
commend  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foregin  Commerce  and  its  distin- 
giiished  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stacgers>  for  the  ex- 
peditious reporting  of  the  bill.  I  am 
especially  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  Moss,  for  having  been 
instrumental  in  incorporating  my  bill, 
H.R.  4964.  into  the  committee  bill. 

As  a  consequence,  in  addition  to  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service.  H.R.  9437  provides  for 
a  long-needed  consolidation  of  136  pro- 
grams in  46  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  under  a  single  authority — the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Such  a  con- 
solidation, as  proposed  by  my  bill,  and 
^now  by  the  committee  bill,  is  essential 
loXhe  success  of  any  travel  program,  as 
we  have  learned  in  my  home  State  of 
Hawaii.  Hawaii,  which  has  considerable 
experieaice  and  success  in  the  tourist 
trade,  has  had  such  a  unified  eigency 
for  several  decades.  The  Hawaii  Visitors 
Bureau,  which  essentially  performs  the 
same  functions  proposed  for  the  H.8. 
Travel  Service,  can  take  large  credit  for 
attracting  an  estimated  2.5  million  visi- 
tors to  Hawaii's  shores  in  1973.  This  rep- 
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resents  a  30-percent  Increase  over  1971 
when  1.8  million  tourists  flocked  to  our 
islands.  Importantly,  over  half  a  million 
of  these  visitors  arrived  from  foreign 
lands  to  spend  their  vacation  dollars  in 
the  50th  State,  among  them  a  quarter 
million  yen-laden  Japanese  tourists  in 
1973.  Much  of  this  success  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau 
which  operates  several  oflBces  in  foreign 
countries,  with  special  attention  to  the 
rich  Japanese  travel  market. 

If  we  wish  to  maintain  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  our  foreign  trading 
partners,  there  is  no  Ijetter  way  than 
through  inexpensive  tourist  promotion 
in  these  covmtries.  To  use  Hawaii  again 
as  an  example,  a  total  of  $825  million  is 
expected  to  be  spent  in  the  Aloha  State 
during  1973  by  visitors.  This  is  the  larg- 
est single  source  of  privately  generated 
revenue  for  the  State.  To  reap  this  eco- 
nomic bonanza,  Hawaii  spent  In  total 
public  funds  and  private  contributions  a 
mere  $1,9  million,  or  2.4  percent  of  the 
gross  return,  for  promotional  activities, 
through  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau.  Cer- 
tainly, there  could  be  no  better  invest- 
ment of  taxpayer's  dollars. 

With  the  United  States  suffering  an 
annual  deficit  of  $3.1  billion  in  interna- 
tional tourist  dollars,  we  can  ill  afford 
not  to  make  the  small  annual  investment 
of  $15  to  $20  million  proposed  in  this  bill. 
H.R.  9437  represents  a  small,  but  wise 
step  Congress  should  take  to  avoid  the 
dollar  drain  that  typifies  our  economy 
today. 

For  each  foreign  visitors  we  attract  to 
our  country  we  counterbalance  over  $400 
in  American  dollars  flowing  overseas 
to  buy  foreign  goods.  Can  there  be  a 
better  investment  of  public  fimds  than 
that  which  will  return  American  dollars, 
Improve  relations  with  our  foreign 
neighbors,  and  create  thousands  of  Jobs 
here  at  home?  I  submit  there  is  not,  and 
I  urge  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
this  Important  measure. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  9437,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nationsd  Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
appropriations  of  $15  million,  $20  mil- 
lion and  $25  million  for  fiscal  years  1974, 
1975,  and  1976,  In  addition,  this  bUl 
would  transfer  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  under  the  act  of  July 
19,  1940  to  encourage  travel  through- 
out the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  primar>-  purpose  of  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  was  to  create 
a  Federal  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  specifically  designed 
to  encourage  forei.sn  travelers  to  visit  the 
United  States  Tlie  US  Travel  Service 
was  organized  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  this  purpose  and  initially 
funded  at  a  level  of  $3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1962,  From  1963  through  1970  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service  fiscal  authorization 
level  was  $4  7  million.  In  1970,  the  au- 
thorization was  increased  to  a  level  of 


$15  million  for  fiscal  years  1971, 197almd     million  foreign  visitors  and  at  least  $5.4 


1973. 

Today,  the  United  States  suffers  from 
a  chronic  imbalance  In  the  travel  ac- 
count. Last  year,  the  United  States 
hosted  approximately  13  million  foreign 
visitors  and  received  $3.2  billion  from 
these  visitors.  On  the  other  hand,  24.5 
million  U.S.  citizens  traveled  abroad 
and  spent  $6.4  billion.  The  large  amount 
of  U.S.  travelers'  expenditures  abroad 
resulted  in  a  U.S.  travel  deficit  of  $3.2 
billion,  an  increase  of  20  percent  over 
the  1971  deficit.  This  deficit,  known  as 
the  "travel  gap"  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  our  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

Worldwide,  international  travel  has 
become  an  important  item  in  foreign 
trade,  growing  over  12  percent  annually. 
An  estitmated  198  million  International 
travelers  spent  over  $25  billion  in  1972 
alone.  However,  the  United  States  at- 
tracted only  7  percent  of  these  travelers. 

Clearly,  increased  foreign  travel  to  the 
United  States  can  be  in  our  best  inter- 
ests. In  addition  to  international  good 
will  and  imderstanding  generated  from 
such  visits,  receipts  from  such  visitors 
generate  jobs  and  income  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  for  every 
$20,000  foreign  visitors  spend  in  the 
United  States,  one  Job  Is  created  or 
supported. 

Our  overseas  neighbors  are  well  aware 
of  the  economic  benefits  of  tourism  and 
have  maintained  vigorous  programs  to 
capture  as  much  of  the  $25  billion  world 
tourism  market  as  possible.  The  United 
States  has  found  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  these  countries  offering  comprehen- 
sive travel  services  and  low-cost  package 
tours. 

We  carmot  hope  to  capture  the  ex- 
panding travel  market  without  renewed 
efforts  to  encourage  travel  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  evidence  that  there  is 
substantial  Interest  abroad  in  visiting  the 
United  States. 

It  now  appears  that  the  major  obstacle 
to  developing  travel  programs  to  the 
United  States — the  high  cost — has  been 
reduced  by  significant  dollar  devalua- 
tions and  the  growing  inflation  abroad. 

In  addition,  international  airfares  and 
group  travel  restrictions  appear  to  be 
changing  to  make  it  easier  for  foreign 
travelers  to  qualify  for  low-cost  group 
airfares  to  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Service  now  believes 
that  the  climate  Is  right  to  embark  on  a 
more  active  sales  effort  to  develop  spe- 
cific travel  programs  to  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Service,  to  compete  In 
this  growing  international  tourism  mar- 
ket, has  adopted  a  comprehensive  plan 
aimed  at  changing  a  vague  desire  to 
travel  to  the  United  States  into  a  seri- 
ously considered  trip  to  the  United 
States.  This  integrated  marketing  plan, 
the  result  of  a  study  completed  in  De- 
cember 1972  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce by  a  management  consultant  firm, 
established  a  5 -year  travel  and  promo- 
tion program  which  integrates  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  activities  to  accomplish 
a  series  of  stated  objectives  designed  to 
stimulate  travel  to  the  United  States. 
By  1976,  It  is  projected  that  at  least  20 


billion  in  travel  receipts  will  be  received. 
The  basic  thrust  of  the  plan  is:  selling 
foreign  nationals  on  travel  to  the  United 
States,  selling  foreign  travel  trade  on 
seUing  travel  to  the  United  States  and 
selling  U.S.  organizations  on  receiving 
foreign  visitors.  The  marketing  strategy 
will  concentrate  on  the  six  countries 
which  produce  90  percent  of  all  U.S. 
visitors:  Canada,  Mexico,  Japan,  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  providing 
specific  information  on  vacation  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  destina- 
tion, costs  and  so  forth,  and  convincing 
the  potential  travelers  that  now  is  the 
time  to  take  that  long-awaited  trip.  De- 
velopment of  tour  packages,  special  in- 
terest travel  programs,  specific  event- 
related  programs,  and  advanced  booking 
charter  programs  will  be  stressed. 

In  addition,  the  matching  grant  pro- 
gram to  cities,  States,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations will  be  expanded  and  devel- 
oped. The  USTS  has  indicated  that  the 
matching  grant  program  has  the  high- 
est priority,  and  should  prove  particular- 
ly important  in  view  of  the  developing 
Bicentermial  celebrations.  In  my  view, 
this  is  money  well  spent. 

The  remaining  section  of  this  bill 
transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
certain  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior relating  to  encouraging,  promot- 
ing and  developing  travel  within  the 
United  States.  This  will  consoUdate  the 
present  scattering  of  136  programs  in  46 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  This 
transfer  of  tourism  functions  and  re- 
sulting consolidation  of  foreign  and 
domestic  tourism  responsibilities  with- 
in one  agency  should  result  in  significant 
economies. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  in 
capturing  its  share  of  the  world  tourism 
market  has  been  one  of  lost  time  and  lost 
opportunities.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion through  its  authorizing  level,  will 
aid  significantly  In  promoting  tourism 
through  the  innovative  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service.  I  support  this  legis- 
lation and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  this  support. 

In  answer  to  questions  on  the  floor 
regarding  the  energy  crisis'  impact  on 
tourism  in  this  country.  The  following 
facts  are  important: 

First.  U.S.  tourism  expenditures  are 
about  $50  billion  annually;  2V'2  million 
people  are  employed  in  the  tourism  in- 
dustry. Therefore,  any  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  should  be  flexible  enough 
to  avoid  adverse  impact  on  this  im- 
portant area  of  employment  and  the 
economy. 

Second.  Foreign  tourists  generally  use 
economical  mass  transit  and  account  for 
less  than  1  percent  of  automobile  fuel 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 

Third,  For  every  $20,000  in  foreign 
tourism  spending,  one  U.S.  job  is  sup- 
ported. Last  year  with  $3,2  billion  in 
receipts,  160,000  US.  jobs  were  sup- 
ported. 

Fourth.  Reduction  in  air  service  may 
mean  booking  further  in  advance  and 
more  crowded  flights.  Therefore.  US. 
Travel  Service  development  of  economi- 
cal package  tours  is  important.  This  is 
a  major  budget  Item. 

Fifth,  The  tourism  Industry  Is  a  rela- 
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lively  low  consiuner  of  energj*.  Lodging 
and  food  may  consume  no  more  energy 
ressources  than  at  home.  Typical  tourist 
activities  consume  little  energy  yet  gen- 
erate jobs  and  income 

Sixth.  The  United  States  suffers  from 
a  chronic  deficit  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  "travel  gap"  forms  a  large 
part  of  this  deficit,  totaling  $3.1  billion 
in  1972.  In  1960  the  travel  gap  deficit  was 
$1.3  billion.  This  deficit  can  be  decreased 
by  a  more  efTective  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers >  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R. 
9437  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  was  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent l^embers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  272,  nays  120, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  8171 
TEAS— 272 


Abdnor 

DeUenback 

Howard 

Abziig 

DeUums 

Hudnut 

AdAtns 

Dent 

Hungate 

Addabbo 

Dlngell 

Ichord 

Alexander 

Donohue 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Anderaon.  lU. 

Dom 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Andrews.  NC. 

Drinan 

Jones,  AlA. 

Axulrews. 

Dulskl 

Jordan 

N  Dak 

Duncan 

FCarth 

Anaunslo 

du  Pont 

Kaslenmeler 

Apenda 

Rckhardt 

Kluczynskl 

Armstrong 

Edwards.  Ala 

Koch 

Ajpln 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kuykendall 

Badlllo 

Ellberg 

Kyros 

Baker 

Er  leu  born 

Latta 

Barrett 

Each 

Laggett 

BeU 

Evans.  Colo. 

Lehman 

Bergland 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Lent 

Blasi^l 

Paacell 

Litton 

Bingham 

Plndley 

Long,  L«. 

Blackburn 

Flsb 

Long.  Md. 

BUtnik 

Fisher 

Lujan 

Flood 

McClory 

Bound 

Foley 

McClookey 

BolUng 

Ford.  Gerald  B.  McCoUlster 

Brademaa 

Ford. 

UcCormack 

Bt«8co 

wminm  D. 

McOMie 

Bray 

Porsythe 

UcFall 

Brecklnrldgo 

Fraser 

McKay 

Brooks 

Frellnghuysen 

McKlnney 

Broomfleld 

Frenzel 

Madden 

Brotsman 

Fulton 

Mafaon 

Brown.  Calif. 

Puqua 

MalUlard 

BrojhUl.  N  C. 

Oaydos 

Mallary 

Broyblll.  Va. 

Oettya 

Mann 

Buchanan 

Olalmo 

Martin.  N  C 

Burke.  Fla. 

Gibbons 

Mathlaa.  Calif. 

Burke.  Mas*. 

Ooldwater 

Mataunaga 

Bxirton 

MSTUIOU 

Byron 

Orasao 

Meeds 

Carey,  NY. 

Gray 

Melr.hn' 

Camer,  Oblo 

Green.  Greg. 

Metcalfe 

Carter 

Green.  Pa. 

MezTlnsky 

Cedcrberg 

Grifflths 

Minlsh 

Chamberlain 

Orover 

Mink 

Clauaen. 

Guyer 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

DoaH. 

Hamilton 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Clay 

Hammer- 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Cohen 

schmldt 

Moakle; 

Collier 

Hanley 

Mollohan 

Colllna.  ni. 

Ha  ana 

Moortaead. 

Cont* 

Hanrahan 

Calif. 

Corman 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Coxighlln 

Hansen,  Wash 

Morgan 

Cronln 

Harrington 

Moaher 

Culver 

Hanha 

Moas 

Daniel.  Robert    Harvey 

Murphy,  ni 

W  .  Jr. 

Heckler  Mass. 

Murphy  NY. 

Danlela. 

Helstoakl 

Natcber 

Domlnlck  V 

Hicks 

Nedsl 

Danldaon 

Hogan 

Nelsen 

Da  via.  Oa 

Hollfield 

NU 

Davis.  8  C 

Holtzman 

O'Brien 

Davis.  Wis. 

Horton 

O'Hara 

Delaney 

Hosmer 

Passman 

Patman 

Roybal 

Thornton 

Patten 

Ruppe 

Towell,  Nev. 

Pepper 

Ruth 

Udall 

Perkins 

Ryan 

UlUnan 

Pettis 

S.indmnn 

Van  Deerlln 

Peyser 

Sarasln 

Vander  Jagt 

Pickle 

Sarbanea 

Vanlk 

Pike 

Satterfleld 

Veyaey 

Podell 

Schneebell 

Vltjorlto 

Preyer 

Selberlln^ 

Waldle 

Price,  rn 

Shipley 

Ware 

Pritchard 

Shoup 

Whalen 

Qule 

8isk 

Whitchurst 

Rallsback 

Smith.  NY. 

Widnall 

Rani^el 

Stumers 

WliTKlna 

Rees 

Stanton. 

WUllama 

Re  Id 

J,  WiUlam 

Wilson. 

Rcu-'S 

Stanton. 

Charles  H.. 

Rhodes 

James  V, 

Calif. 

Rlesle 

Stark 

Wolff 

Rinaldo 

Steele 

Wyatt 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Steelman 

Wj-man 

Rodlno 

Stratton 

Yatron 

Roe 

Btudds 

Young,  ni. 

Rogers 

Sullivan 

Young,  S.C. 

RoDcallo.  Wyo 

Symington 

Young,  Tex. 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Taylor,  N  C 

Zablockl 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Thompson.  N.J.Zwach 

Rosenthal 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Rosteukowskl 

Thooe 
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Anderson. 

Gude 

Robinson,  Va. 

Calif. 

Gunter 

Rose 

Archer 

Haley 

Rousb 

Ashbrook 

Hastings 

Rousselot 

Bafalla 

Haya 

Roy 

Baunian 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Runnels 

Beard 

Heinz 

St  Germain 

Bennett 

Henderson 

Scherle 

Beylll 

HUUa 

Schroeder 

Blester 

Hinshaw 

Sebellua 

Breaux 

Holt 

Shrlver 

Brlnkley 

Huber 

Shuster 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hunt 

Sikea 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hutchin.son 

Skubttz 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Jonea,  N  C. 

Slack 

BuUer 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Smith.  Iowa 

Camp 

Kazen 

Snyder 

ChappeU 

Kemp 

Spence 

Clancy 

Ketch  um 

Steed 

Clark 

King 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Cleveland 

Landgrebe 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Cochran 

Lott 

Stubblefleld 

Collins,  Tex. 

McBwen 

Symma 

Conable 

Madlgan 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Conlan 

Marazltl 

Teague,  Calif. 

Crane 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Teague.  Tex. 

DfUilel.  Dan 

kiathls,  Ga. 

TIeman 

de  la  Gan» 

Mayne 

Treen 

Denholm 

Miller 

Wampler 

E>erwln8kl 

MontKomery 

White 

OevliM 

Myers 

Whltten 

Dickinson 

NlchoU 

WUann. 

Esbleman 

Obey 

Charles.  Tex 

Flynt 

Poage 

Winn 

Fountain 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Wydler 

Prey 

Price,  Tex. 

WyUe 

Froehllch 

QuUIen 

Yates 

Gtlman 

Randall 

Young,  Alaska 

Glnn 

Rarlck 

Young.  PI*. 

Ooodllnc 

Regula 

21on 

Oroaa 

Roberts 

NOT  VOTING — 41 

Ashley 

Guhser 

ONelU 

Bo  wen 

Hawkins 

Owens 

Brown.  Ohio 

mbert 

Parrls 

Bur«?ener 

Jarman 

Rooney,  N  Y 

Burke,  Cam. 

Johnson.  Colo 

.   Stephens 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Stokes 

Chlaholm 

Keating 

Stuckey 

Clawson,  Del 

Landrum 

Talcott 

Conyers 

McSpadden 

Wagwnner 

Cotter 

Maodonald 

Wal&h 

Dennis 

Michel 

WUs  n.  Bob 

Dlggs 

Mtlford 

Wright 

Downing 

Mills.  Ark 

Young.  Ga. 

Flowers 

Mlzell 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr  Parrls. 
Mr.  Caaey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 
Mrs.  Chlsbolm  with  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr  Conyers. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Dennis. 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr  Downing. 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr  Bowen  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Keating  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1974.  1975,  and  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  1747)  to  amend  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  with  re- 
spect to  authorizations  of  appropriations, 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


So  ftwo-thlrds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof!  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  wa.s  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote 

Mr  ONelU  and  Mr  Rooney  of  New  York 
for.  with  Mr.  Flowera  agaloat. 

Mr.  Hcbert  and  Mr.  Waggonner  for.  with 
Mr  Maodonald  against. 

Mr  Walsh  and  Mr  Michel  for.  with  Mr. 
Del  Clawson  ajalnst. 


AUTHORIZING  MARKERS  IN  STATU- 
ARY HALL  FOR  LOCATION  OF 
DESKS  OP  NINE  FORMER  MEM- 
BERS OF  CONGRESS  WHO  BECAME 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  tiie  rules  and  pass  the  resolu- 
tion iH.  Res.  605  >  to  authorize  markers 
in  Statuary  Hall  for  the  location  of  the 
desks  of  nine  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  became  President,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H    Res    605 

Whereas  the  Capitol  and  Statuary  Hall  are 
a  living  nr^morlal  to  the  history  of  the 
world's  first  free  and  democratic  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  foUowlng  nine  former  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  served  when  Statuary 
Hall  was  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  became  President  of  the 
United  States;  John  Qulncy  Adams,  James 
Buchanan,  Millard  Fillmore,  WllUam  Henry 
Harrison,  Andrew  Johnson,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Franklin' Pierce.  James  Knox  Polk,  and  John 
Tyler:    Now.   therefore,  be   It 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  marker  be  placed 
In  the  floor  of  Statuary  Hall  at  the  approx- 
imate location  of  a  desk  used  by  each  such 
Member,  and  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol Is  directed  to  accomplish  this  In  accord- 
ance with  a  deatgn  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee ou  House  AdnUnlstratlon. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  House  Res- 
olution 605  Is  to  effect  the  placement  in 
Statuary  Hall  of  markers  for  the  desks 
of  nine  former  Members  of  Congress  who 
became  President.  The  nine  are:  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  James  Buchanan,  Mil- 
lard Fillmore.  William  Henry  Harrison. 
Andrew  Johnson,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Franklin  Pierce.  James  K.  Polk,  and  John 
Tyler.  All  excepting  John  Quincy  Adams 
served  in  the  House  prior  to  assuming 
the  Presidency. 

As  amended  the  resolution  would  di- 
rect the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  place 
the  markers  In  accordance  with  a  design 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  A  small,  dignified  mark- 
er is  envisioned,  possibly  a  bronze  com- 
position. Until  such  time  as  the  size,  com- 
position, and  design  of  the  markers  are 
determined,  precise  co.sts  cannot  be  as- 
certained. However,  it  Is  the  committee's 
understanding  and  interest  that  these 
costs  will  be  nominal. 

There  is  at  present  an  unidentified 
marker  in  the  hall  at  the  location  once 
occupied  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  None- 
theless, the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Inasmuch  as  Statuary  Hall  is  a  sig- 
nificant place  of  Congress  tradition  and 
tourist  interest,  it  would  be  most  appro- 
priate to  place  therein  suitable  markers 
clearly  identifying  the  sites  previously 
occupied  by  these  distinguished  former 
Members  of  Congress. 

In  my  view,  House  Resolution  605  will 
greatly  enrich  the  Capitol  itself  and  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  visit  it,  I  urge 
approval  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  605  which 
is  designed  to  properly  commemorate  the 
desk  locations  m  Statuary  Hall  of  those 
nine  Members  of  the  House  who  also 
served  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  cosponsored  this  resolution  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois  and 
am  particularly  pleased  to  again  add  my 
full  support  to  this  measure  because  one 
of  the  men  to  be  honored  represented 
part  of  the  district  I  now  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  Congress. 

President  John  Quincy  Adams,  when 
a  Member  of  the  House,  represented  part 
of  the  district  I  now  represent.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  pointed  out, 
he  is  the  only  Member  to  be  honored  by 
this  resolution  who  .'erved  m  this  House 
subsequent  to  his  Presidency. 

At  this  time.  10  years  after  the  tragedy 
in  Dallas,  many  of  us  from  Massachu- 
setts cannot  help  but  reflect  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  was  himself  a  seri- 
ous student  of  American  history,  had 
he  been  permitted  to  finish  his  term  in 
the  Wiiite  Hou.se,  might  have  ended  his 
career  here  in  the  people's  House. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  our  sixth  Presi- 
dent, has  the  unique  distinction  of  hav- 
ing first  served  as  President  of  the  United 
States  from  1824  to  1828  and  then  hav- 
ing won  election  to  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  nine  terms  from  1831  to 
1848. 

Every  student  of  history  knows  the 
achievements  of  John  Quincy  Adams' 
long  and  Illustrious  life.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  of  a  few  of  the  little- 
known  facts  concerning  his  death. 

Congressman  Adams  represented  what 


Is  now  Norfolk  County,  the  northern 
parts  of  PljTnouth  County,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Middlesex  County  in 
Massachusetts.  On  February  21,  1848. 
after  serving  17  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  John  Quincy  Adams 
suffered  a  stroke  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  in 
what  was  then  the  floor  of  Congress  and 
is  now  Statuary  Hall.  The  time  was  1:15 
p.m.  House  Speaker  Winthrop  of  Massa- 
chusetts ordered  Adams  carried  to  the 
Speaker's  Room  where  he  was  placed  on 
a  sofa.  The  House  and  Senate  immedi- 
ately adjourned  out  of  respect. 

Before  lapsing  into  a  coma,  Adams 
spoke  the  words,  "This  is  the  last  of 
earth,  but  I  am  content."  He  remained 
in  the  Speaker's  Room,  in  a  ccMna,  until 
he  died  at  7:17  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  the 
23d  of  February,  2  days  after  being 
stricken.  He  was  81  years  of  age.  The 
Speaker's  Room  (H-235)  later  became 
the  congressional  ladies  retiring  room 
and  the  sofa  upon  which  Adams  died  is 
still  located  m  that  room  today. 

Wlien  the  House  floor  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  a  plain  bronze  disc  was 
placed  in  the  floor  where  Adams'  desk 
stood. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering  here 
today  would  replace  this  desk  with  a  suit- 
ably inscribed  marker  and  would  also 
give  recognition  to  the  desk  areas  of 
James  Buchanan,  Millard  Fillmore.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  Andrew  Johnson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Franklin  Pierce,  James 
Knox  Polk,  and  John  T>'ler.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
for  this  resolution  to  honor  these  men 
who  served  our  Nation  so  well. 

GEKERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  resolution  now  un- 
der consideration. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent  includes 
Springfield,  111.,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
home.  This  accounts,  in  part,  for  my 
personal  interest  in  Lincoln's  life  and 
especially  Lincoln's  service  as  a  Member 
of  the  30th  Congress. 

As  you  know,  the  House  then  met  in 
what  is  now  Statuary  Hall.  Through  a 
search  of  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  has  been  possible  to 
locate  the  approximate  position  of  Con- 
gressman Lincoln's  desk. 

Eight  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
served  when  the  House  met  in  Statuary 
Hfill  also  served  the  Nation  as  its  Presi- 
dent. Like  Lincoln,  eacli  of  these  men 
achieved  the  highest  distinction  that  the 
Nation  can  bestow  upon  one  of  its  citi- 
zens. Like  Lincoln,  they  received  invalu- 
able training  in  the  governmental  proc- 
esses during  their  service  in  the  House. 

Because  Statuary-  Hall  is  now  a  great 
center  of  tourist  interest,  and  because 
of  the  unique  accomplishment  of  these 
nine  men,  it  seems  to  me  highly  appro- 
priate to  place  a  marker  in  the  floor  in- 


dicating the  approximate  location  of 
each  man's  desk  during  his  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  The  Capitol  and 
Statuary  Hall  are  a  living  memorial  to 
the  history  of  the  world's  first  free  and 
democratic  Nation.  More  people  visit 
this  building  than  any  other  in  the 
country.  When  they  leave  they  take  with 
them  a  new  inspiration  and  sense  of 
history. 

A  marker  for  each  of  th&se  nine  men 
who  served  his  country  as  a  Congressman 
and  as  President  would  add  preatly  to 
the  historical  significance  of  this  build- 
ing. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  intro- 
duced H.  Res.  605,  together  with  eight 
of  my  colleagues  who  represent  districts 
which  the  other  Congressmen-Presi- 
dents" represented  when  they  sat  as 
Members  of  Congress  in  Statuary  Hall. 
To  be  sure.  Lincoln,  like  the  others, 
has  several  other  memorials  to  him  in 
the  Capitol.  But  these  are  all  memorials 
to  President  Lincoln,  not  to  the  Con- 
gressman. Most  Americiins  are  probably 
not  aware  that  he  served  a  term  in  the 
House.  Yet  Lincoln's  term  in  the  House 
was,  in  its  own  way.  quite  as  exceptional 
as  his  terms  in  the  White  House. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  single  term  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  was  distinguished 
principally  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Mexican  War.  Before  his  election  to  Con- 
gress, Lincoln  refrained  from  publicly 
voicing  his  doubts  about  the  justification 
for  the  armed  American  invasion  of 
Mexico.  His  friend  and  a  pohtician  he 
greatly  admired.  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, had  declared  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  not  one  of  defense.  Clay  felt 
it  was  unnecessary  and  offensive  aggres- 
sion, which  President  Polk  could  not,  in 
honesty,  justify.  These  were  Lincoln's 
unexpressed  sentiments. 

Lincoln  took  his  seat  in  Congress  on 
December  6.  1847.  17  months  after  his 
election  to  that  body.  Two  days  later, 
President  Polk,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, restated  that  the  war  was  justified 
because  Mexico  had  spilled  American 
blood  on  American  soil. 

Congressman  Lincoln  doubted  the 
truth  of  President  Polk's  justification  of 
the  war.  With  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  boundaries  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  were  not  clearly  defined 
The  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
Rio  Grande  Rivers  was  in  dispute.  It  was 
in  this  area,  inhabited  by  Mexicans,  that 
American  blood  was  shed.  Polk  decided 
that  this  was  American  soil  and  ordered 
an  invasion  of  Mexico  to  avenge  the 
deaths  of  the  Americans.  Many  persons 
thought  that  the  American  invasion  of 
Mexico  was  both  unjust  and  unnecessary, 
but  in  Congress,  only  a  handful  dared 
openly  to  voice  their  objections  for  fear 
of  being  labeled  disloyal. 

Lincoln  was  not  an  appeaser  nor  one 
who  yielded  to  the  expediency  of  the 
hour.  Convinced  that  Polk  had  uncon- 
stitutionally begun  the  war,  he  deter- 
mined that  the  war  guilt  should  properly 
be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Lincoln  set  out  to  make  Polk  admit 
that  American  blood  had  first  been  shed 
upon  Mexican  and  not  American  soil. 

On  December  22,  1847,  Lincoln  offered 
the  "Spot  Resolutions."  The  resolutions 
posed  eight  questions  for  the  President 
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to  answer  to  justify  the  wtu-  with  Mexico. 
They  were  designed  to  force  Polk  to 
admit  that  the  war  was  one  of  conquest 
and  aggression.  Polk  Ignored  them  and 
made  no  comment.  Again,  on  January  12, 
IJncoln  made  another  direct  attack  on 
he  admii\istratlon's  war  policy,  with 
little  or  no  apparent  effect  upon  Polk. 
Although  Lincoln  deplored  the  war  as 
unjustified  and  Imperialistic,  he  voted  in 
favor  of  every  supply  bill  which  came 
before  the  House. 

Lincoln  must  have  realized  that,  in 
raking  this  stand,  he  was  placing  his  po- 
litical future  in  Jeopardy,  but  the  un- 
flinchingly faced  this  possibility  When 
he  had  campaigned  for  election  to  Con- 
gress it  was  generally  understood  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
and  he  was  not.  It  is  doubtful,  in  view 
of  his  oppoeition  to  the  war,  that  he 
could  have  been  returned  to  Congress, 
because  his  stand  on  the  question  was 
not  popular  with  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Lincoln's  Mtivities  in  opposition  to  the 
Mexican  War  have  almost  completely 
overshadowed  his  other  actions  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  As  often  as  55 
limes  he  took  the  floor  to  support  and  to 
present  resolutions  and  memorials.  He 
seldom  missed  a  roll  call  and  he  per- 
formed his  committee  assignments  dili- 
gently. 

His  single  term  in  Congress  was  of  con- 
siderable Importance,  for  It  provided 
him  with  an  insight  into  the  workings 
of  national  government  and  greatly  en- 
hanced his  ability  later  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  each  of  the 
nine  men  who  served  in  Statuary  Hall 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  in  the 
White  House  as  President.  The  marker, 
which  House  Resolution  605  authorizes 
for  each,  recognizes  their  service  in  the 
House  and  the  great  contribution  It  later 
made  to  their  service  to  the  Nation  as 
President. 

These  nine  U.S.  Presidents  represented 
the  listed  counties  when  they  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
sitting  in  what  is  now  Statuary  Hall. 
Their  contemporary  equivalents  are  also 
listed.  Research  was  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

James  Knox  of  Tennessee — Bedford. 
Lincoln.  Giles,  and  Maury  Counties. 
These  counties  are  now  in  the  Fourth 
District  represented  by  Joi  L.  Evms  and 
Sixth  District  represented  by  Robin  L. 
Beard. 

John  Tyler  of  Virginia— Charles  City 
County.  It  is  in  the  First  District  repre- 
sented by  Thomas  N.  Downing. 

William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio — Cin- 
cinnati and  Hamilton  Counties.  They  are 
in  the  Second  District  represented  by 
Donald  Clancy. 

John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachu- 
setts— Quincy.  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  and 
part  of  Suffolk  Counties.  These  are  in  the 
Ninth  District  represented  by  Jo«  Moak- 
LEY.  10th  District  represented  by  Mar- 
garet M.  Heckler.  11th  District  repre- 
sented by  James  Burke,  and  12th  District 
represented  by  Gerry  E  Sttjdds. 

Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York— Buf- 
falo and  Erie  counties.  These  are  in  the 
38th  District  represented  by  Jack  P. 
Kemp,  37th  District  represented  by  Thao- 


DEUs  Dulski,  and  36th  District  repre- 
sented by  Henry  P.  Smith  HI. 

Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire — 
Hillsboro  county  It  is  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict represented  by  James  Cleveland. 

Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois — Sanga- 
mon. Scott.  Morgan.  Cass.  Logan.  Put- 
nam. Menard.  Mason,  Tazewell,  Wood- 
ford, and  Marshall  counties.  They  are  In 
the  15th  District  represented  by  Leslie 
C.  Arends,  18th  District  represented  by 
Robert  H.  Michel.  20th  District  repre- 
sented by  Paul  Findley.  and  21st  Dis- 
trict represented  by  Edward  R.  Madigan. 

Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee — John- 
son, Carter.  Sullivan,  Washington.  Haw- 
kins, Greene,  and  Coche  counties.  They 
are  in  the  First  District  represented  by 
James  Quillen. 

James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania — 
Lancaster  County.  It  is  in  the  16th  Dis- 
trict represented  by  Edwin  Eshleman. 

Mr  BEARD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  House  passage  today  of  House 
Resolution  605.  which  provides  for  com- 
memorative markers  in  Statuary  Hall. 

The  resolution  provides  that  markers 
be  placed  in  Statuary  Hall  near  the  desks 
of  former  Members  who  later  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  feel  this 
simple  act  which  recognizes  that  many 
fine  men  who  served  In  this  body  went 
on  to  provide  leadership  for  the  Nation  as 
President. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  make  the  claim 
that  one  of  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men to  be  honored  by  such  a  marker  was 
a  resident  of  my  district — James  K.  Polk. 

Mr.  Polk  lived  and  practiced  law  in 
Columbia,  Tenn.  He  served  as  chief  clerk 
of  the  Tennessee  State  Senate  from  1821- 
23.  In  1823,  he  became  a  representative 
in  our  State  Hoxise  and  wtis  elected  to 
Congress  In  1825,  where  he  served  six 
succeeding  terms.  In  1838,  Mr.  Polk  did 
not  seek  renomlnatlon  having  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Governor  of  his  State. 
He  was  successful  in  this  effort  and 
he  became  Governor  Polk  In  the  years 
1839-41. 

Later,  in  1844,  James  K.  Polk  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
and  served  until  1849.  when  he  decUned 
to  t>e  a  candidate  for  renomlnatlon. 

President  PoUc  was  our  11th  President 
and  I  feel  it  especially  noteworthy  that 
he  was  the  only  House  Member  later  to 
become  President  who  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  Since  Mr  Polk  served  both 
the  24th  and  25th  sessions  of  Congress 
as  Speaker.  I  trust  that  recognition  will 
be  given  this  achievement. 

Mr  Speaker,  each  of  the  individuals  we 
commemorate  here  served  with  distinc- 
tion. We  should  be  proud  of  their  fine 
records  and  it  is  fitting  that  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Bicentennial  of  this  Nation, 
we  pay  our  respects  to  our  former  col- 
leagues by  armouncing  to  visitors  of  the 
US.  Capitol  their  record  of  distinguished 
service  within  thLs  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <Mr  Neozk  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution fH.  Res.  605),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof »  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  resolution, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

U.S.  CAPITOL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
STUDY 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint 
Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  736)  to  provide  for 
a  feasibility  study  and  to  accept  a  gift 
from  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 
H.J    Res.  736 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  United  States 
Capitol  Historical  Society  Is  authorized,  un- 
der direction  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, to  prepare  a  feeislblUty  study  to  deter- 
mine the  desirability  of  Installing  within  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  at  the  east 
front  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  all  Items 
of  equipment  and  other  facilities  required 
for  a  sound  and  light  performance,  consist- 
ing of  an  Interplay  of  light,  music,  narrative, 
and  sound  effects  (without  the  use  of  live 
actors),  which,  when  projected  onto  the  im- 
posing facade  of  the  east  front  of  the  United 
States  Capitol,  will  re-create  the  evolution 
of  American  history,  based  on  a  foundation 
of  thorough  historical  research,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Such  study  and  all  expenditures  con- 
nected therewith  will  Ije  borne  by  the  United 
States  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

(2)  Upon  completion  of  such  study,  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society,  at 
iU  expense,  wUl  furnish  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  a  report  detailing  the  results  of  such 
study.  Installations  and  programs  prop>08ed. 
and  estimates  of  cost  required  to  Implement 
such  project  without  expense  to  the  United 
States,  including  maintenance  and  operating 
expenses. 

(3)  The  project  ma,y  not  be  Implemented, 
beyond  the  report  stage,  except  as  provided  In 
section  2  hereof. 

Sic.  2.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall 
review  such  report  and  submit  the  same,  with 
his  recommendations,  to  the  Speaker  and 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  project,  as  presented,  with  or  with- 
out modincation,  meets  with  the  approval  of 
such  House  and  Senate  ofBclals.  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  is  authorized  after  such 
approval — 

( 1 )  To  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  from  the  United  States  Capitol  His- 
torical Society,  as  a  gift,  such  sum  or  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  further  implement 
such  project,  and  such  sum  or  sums  when 
received,  shall  be  credited  as  an  addition  to 
the  appropriation  account  "Capitol  Build- 
ings, Architect  of  the  Capitol". 

(2)  Subject  to  section  3  hereof,  to  exf>end 
such  sum  or  sums  for  all  items  of  equipment 
and  other  facilities  required  for  the  sound 
and  light  performance,  and  for  any  other 
Items  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec  3  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under 
the  direction  of  the  House  and  Senate  officials 
designated  In  section  2  hereof.  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  and  to  iicur  such 
other  obligations  and  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  said   section   2. 

Sbc.  4.  Sums  received  under  this  Joint  res- 
olution, when  credited  as  an  addition  to  the 
appropriation  account  "Capitol  Buildings. 
Arohltect  of  the  Capitol",  shall  be  avaUable 
for  expenditure  and  shaU  remain  avaUable 
until  expended  Following  completion  of  the 
installation,  such  sums  may  thereafter  bo 
used  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  to  defray  any  expenses  which  he 
may   incur   for   matotenance  and   operation. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  736,  which  lias  the 
strong  support  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  would  provide  for  a 
feasibility  study  to  eventually  lead  to  a 
sound  and  light  production  for  the  East 
Front  of  our  Capitol. 

This  resolution  allows  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Capitol  Buildings, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  account,  to  ac- 
cept gifts  from  the  United  States  Capitol 
Historical  Society  to  undertake  this 
study. 

Sound  and  light  shows  have  been  per- 
formed with  great  success  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  in  particular  in  Europe, 
to  point  out  to  citizens  of  a  country  and 
others  the  great  historical  background  of 
their  nation. 

Certainly,  this  Capitol  with  its  long  and 
distlnETuished  historj',  has  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  records  to  present  to  the 
American  people. 

This  Is  an  imaginative  and  forward 
looking  bill,  and  I  am  sure  will  provide 
a  great  deal  of  Information  and  enter- 
tainment to  the  American  citizens  who 
come  from  all  over  tliis  country  to  visit 
our  Capitol. 

I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niincis  iMr.  Gray)  who  will  give  a 
description  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  our  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
BLATNIK)  for  yielding  and  for  his  tre- 
mendous help  on  tills  and  other  impor- 
tant matters. 

House  Joint  Resolution  736  provides 
for  a  feasibility  study  for  a  sound  and 
light  performance  system  for  the  East 
Front  of  our  National  Capitol. 

The  resolution  would  also  allow  the 
United  States,  through  the  Capitol  Build- 
ings. Architect  of  the  Capitol  account, 
to  accept  gifts  from  the  Historical 
Society. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  provides 
that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  review 
the  study  and  submit  it,  along  with  his 
recommendations,  to  the  Speaker,  and 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

If  these  House  and  Senate  officials  ap- 
prove of  the  Architect's  report,  the  Ar- 
chitect can  then  accept  a  gift  of  sucn 
sum  or  sums  necessary  to  implement  the 
project. 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  allows  the 
Architect,  under  the  direction  of  the 
House  and  Senate  leaders,  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  fund  to  carry  out  the 
review  of  such  report. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Architect  to 
ex.pend  any  money  left  over  from  the 
gifts  by  the  Historical  Society  to  Imple- 
ment the  project  to  defray  the  operation 
expenses  of  the  sound  and  light  show. 

Soimd  and  light  shows  have  been 
shown  for  many  years  in  Europe  to  great 
advantage.  The  Interplay  of  sound  and 
light  bouncing  off  an  Impressive  bulld- 
tory.  First,  sound  and  light  utilizes  the 
darkness  of  night  to  help  create  a  series 


of  illusions.  The  audience  is  situated  In 
ing  is  a  most  effective  way  to  show  his- 
the  dark  at  some  distance,  at  least  100 
yards  from  the  front  of  the  buildings.  As 
lights  of  different  colors  and  different 
strength  are  played  on  the  edifice,  a  nar- 
rative and  music  are  played  to  the  crowd. 
The  loudspeakers  are  placed  In  such  a 
way  as  to  give  complete  stereophonic 
effect. 

Technically,  it  would  mean  some 
changes  to  the  Capitol  building  and 
grounds  would  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  sound  and  light  features.  Any 
lighting  that  would  be  installed,  any  nec- 
essary seating,  or  any  required  control 
room  and  electrical  apparatus,  would 
have  to  be  installed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  completely  concealed  so  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Capitol  to  the  tourists 
during  the  day  would  not  be  altered  in 
any  way.  This  requirement  may  involve 
such  things  as  disappearing  lights,  per- 
haps on  telescoping  poles,  bleachers  that 
would  be  collapsible  and  disappearing,  or 
else  assembled  for  each  performance. 
These  and  other  technical  features  would 
have  to  be  carefully  considered,  but  the 
possible  results  nevertheless  make  it 
worthwhile  to  examine  the  proposal  in 
detail.  The  performance  would  last  be- 
tween 30  to  40  minutes,  three  times  a 
night.  The  Historical  Society  estimates 
that  this  show  could  be  performed  7  to 
8  months  of  the  year. 

COST    TO    TKS    UNrrED    STATES 

Rule  Xnii  7)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  requires  a  statement 
of  the  estimated  costs  to  the  United 
States  which  would  be  included  in  carry- 
ing out  House  Joint  Resolution  736,  as 
reported,  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  each  of 
the  following  5  fiscal  years. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  not 
result  in  any  cost  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  some  might  say,  '"Well, 
but  a  sound  and  light  system,  this  comes 
at  a  bad  time  because  of  our  energy 
crisis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  contrary,  we  esti- 
mate that  it  will  only  require  about  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  electricity  we 
are  now  using  to  illuminate  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol,  so  that  in  effect 
there  would  be  a  savings  of  energy  if 
the  feasibility  study  proves  fruitful  and 
the  system  is  installed. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  736. 
This  resolution  provides  for  a  feasibility 
study  for  a  sound  and  light  performance 
system  for  the  east  front  of  our  National 
Capitol.  Additionally,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 736  allows  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  accept  a  gift  from  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  Historical  Society  of  sums 
to  construct  the  fixtures  necessary  for 
this  show. 

The  U.S.  Capitol  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  history.  Much  has  taken  place 
under  this  dome  to  shape  the  destiny  of 
the  country.  The  Historical  Society, 
headed  by  a  distinguished  former  col- 
league and  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  Fred  Schwengel.  envisions  a 
sound  and  light  show  to  portray  this  his- 
tory to  visitors  of  the  Capitol.  This  show 
would  be  a  major  attraction  during  the 
Nation's  bicentennial  celebration. 


This  show  Is  a  mood-creating  art  form 
for  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  na- 
tional history.  Many  European  cities  use 
similar  shows  with  great  success.  History 
can  be  told  with  music  and  narration, 
with  lights  projected  onto  the  audience 
to  heighten  the  effect.  The  story  of  our 
Capitol  could  be  capsulized  by  sound  and 
Ught.  «■ 

Some  changes  to  the  building  and 
grounds  may  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  technical  requirements  for  the  pro- 
duction. But,  the  decor  of  the  Capitol 
will  not  be  altered,  nor  wUl  there  be  cre- 
ated a  carnival  atmosphere.  The  society 
contemplates  using  disappearing  lights, 
hidden  wiring,  and  collapsible  bleachers 
to  retain  the  decor  of  the  Capitol. 

The  feasibility  study  shall  determine 
ultimately  the  details  of  the  project,  in- 
cluding any  electrical  energy  impact. 
Since  the  Capitol  lights  will  be  out  dur- 
ing the  performance,  it  is  currently  esti- 
mated that  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
entire  normal  energy  load  of  the  entire 
Capitol  will  be  saved  for  the  duration  of 
the  performance.  House  and  Senate  lead- 
ers shall  have  final  approval  of  the  re- 
port submitted  by  ihe  Architect,  once  he 
reviews  the  feasibility  study.  There  are 
strong  safeguards  for  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  Capitol  and  insuring  no 
adverse  impact  on  energy. 

This  resolution  provides  for  no  au- 
thorization of  Federal  funds,  either  for 
tlie  study,  or  for  its  implementation, 
once  the  study  is  approved.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  this  project  studied  with  inde- 
pendent sources  of  funds,  so  that  the 
histoi-y  as  portrayed  in  the  show  will  not 
be  susjject  of  pressures  to  make  our  past 
leaders  demagogs,  heroes,  or  otherwise, 
when,  in  fact,  they  were  not.  Addi- 
tionally, the  society  plans  that  sufficient 
funds  can  be  raised  to  pay  for  operating 
expenses  without  charging  admission  to 
the  show. 

Tills  resolution  deserves  our  support. 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  ask  him  what  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Historical  Society  from  going 
right  ahead  with  a  feasibility  study 
without  this  legislation? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  raised  that 
question  because  it  is  very  pertinent.  The 
answer  is  because  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  leadership  of  Congress 
would  have  to  rule  on  the  type  of  facility 
to  be  installed. 

We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the 
beauty  or  historical  significance  of  the 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Historical 
Society  on  its  cati  would  not  have  the 
authority  needed.  If  the  gentleman  will 
notice,  after  study  has  been  completed 
under  the  joint  resolution,  then  the 
House  and  Senate  leaders  and  the  Archi- 
tect could  authorize  the  implementation. 
We  would  authorize  the  study  and  also 
give  the  authority  to  the  leaders  on  both 
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sides  of  Congress  to  go  ahead  and  install 
the  system  If  found  feasible. 

Without  this  resolution,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  do  that. 

In  direct  answer  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  we  feel  that 
In  making  a  study.  It  should  be  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Architect.  For  ex- 
ample, the  question  of  floodlights  will 
come  up  We  have  envisioned  the  possi- 
bility of  those  being  depre.ssed  into  the 
ground  and  being  on  some  type  of  a 
hydraulic  system  by  which  during  the 
daytime  they  could  be  concealed. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  Is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  would  not  cooperate  with  the 
Historical  Society  in  a  feasibility  study 
without  this  legislation? 

Mr.  GRAY  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  we  have  already  passed  that 
Juncture.  The  Architect  and  the  Society 
have  already  made  a  trip  to  Eiirope  and 
looked  at  comparable  systems  and  have 
recommended  that  the  system  be  in- 
stalled. 

However,  we  feel  that  we  should  not 
rely  solely  upon  those  experts  looking  at 
the  systems  in  Europe;  we  want  an  of- 
ficial US  Government  survey  of  the  po- 
tential damage,  if  any  that  might  be 
done  to  the  esthetics  of  the  Capitol. 

For  that  reason,  we  wanted  to  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  by  the  Congress  on 
the  study.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  feebng 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation. 

Again.  I  reiterate  that  the  Architect 
has  already  investigated  the  subject  and 
has  worked  with  the  Historical  Society. 
He  was  enthusiastic  when  he  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  However,  we 
felt  we  wanted  something  more  than 
these  recommendations  Our  former 
colleague  Mr  Schwengel  of  Iowa,  the 
President  of  the  Historical  Society  has 
spent  much  time  on  this  matter  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question. 

What  Is  the  projected  cost  of  the  dis- 
appearing lights  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
hoopla  that  goes  with  this  Installation? 
Mr.  GRAY  We  want  a  detailed  study 
which  wiU  give  us  the  precise  figures.  I 
tried  to  elicit  the  exact  costs  from  our 
witnesses. 

There  Is  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  in- 
volved in  this  legislation.  I  do  wish  to 
delineate  that  from  the  ultimate  costs 
to  the  Historical  Society 

Mr.  GROSS  What  does  the  gentleman 
mecm  when  he  says  there  is  no  cost  in- 
volved in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  GRAY.  There  Is  no  cost  to  tax- 
payers Involved  In  the  legislation  before 
us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  there  is  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct.  There  is  not  a  dime  Involved, 
either  for  the  study  or  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  if  it  is  approved  by  the 
Architect  and  congressional  leaders. 

We  authorize  by  this  joint  resolution 

the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  accept 

gifts  from  the  Historical  Society  which 

may  be  made. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  those 


gifts  turn  out  better  than  those  which 
were  suppoeed  to  build  the  Kennedy  Cul- 
tural Center,  and  a  few  other  things  that 
have  been  promoted  around  here  that 
wotmd  up  costing  the  taxpayers  through- 
out the  country  millions  of  dollars. 

I  hesitate  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question,  because  I  have  asked  it  before 
and  have  been  led  down  a  blind  alley  in 
some  Instances.  I  say  this  with  edl  re- 
spect to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  said  a  little 
while  ago  that  this  is  not  going  to  cost 
the  Federal  Government  tmy  money? 

Mr  GRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  Is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  that  assurance  turn 
out  better  than  some  of  the  others  that 
have  been  made? 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
have  no  basis  of  understanding  as  to 
what  the  gentleman  Is  alluding  to. 

However,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  gentleman  who  Is  speak- 
ing does  not  intend  to  bring  In  an  au- 
thorization bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  that  would  authorize  funds 
for  a  light  and  sound  system  here  at  the 
Capitol.  Although  I  strongly  support  this 
proposal  and  commend  the  leadership  in 
Congress,  the  architect,  the  historical 
society,  and  my  colleagues,  for  their  In- 
terest In  this  great  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
heard  ail  of  these  answers  before.  I  have 
been  around  here  a  few  days  and  a  few 
months  and  I  have  some  recollection  of 
what  has  gone  on  In  the  past. 

We  have  had  assurance  after  assur- 
ance that  something  like  this  would  get 
only  official  sanctions.  So  now  what  are 
we  going  to  have,  an  import  from  an- 
other foreign  country,  as  far  as  this 
project  is  concerned? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  salute 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
for  raising  that  question. 

I  assure  him  and  all  our  other  col- 
leagues that  by  voting  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  736.  by  which  It  is  to  pro- 
pose to  suspend  the  rules,  we  will  not 
now  or  at  any  time  in  the  future  ask 
for  the  expenditure  of  one  cent  of  Fed- 
eral money. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
all  of  the  youngsters  among  the  Mem- 
\xrs.  who  are  going  to  be  around  here 
awhile,  will  write  that  down  in  their  book 
and  see  how  it  turns  out. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr, 
Pickle  > 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation and  was  a  very  articulate  witness 
before  the  committee.  I  wish  to  salute 


the   gentleman   for  his  Interest  in  our 
great  Nation's  Capitol. 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  giving  me  this  lime. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  It  does  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  any  money;  it  Is  not 
an  expensive  project.  We  are  only  talking 
In  terms  of  $2  million  to  $4  million  plus 
or  minus.  We  think  a  feasibility  study  is 
needed  and  if  it  is  practical  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  recommends  it 
to  the  leadership  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  we  may  proceed.  We  hope  that  we 
may  get  the  project  ready  for  our  cen- 
tennial in  1976.  It  could  be  one  of  the 
most  exciting  celebrations  we  have  dur- 
ing that  year 

As  I  said,  this  sound  and  light  study 
Is  at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayers  and 
will  have  the  oCBcial  voice  of  the  Con- 
gress, because  it  will  be  on  the  east  front. 
That  is  why  we  took  this  course. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  sound  and  light  bill,  House  Joint 
Resolution  736,  is  before  us  today. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  state  with 
all  sincerity  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
will  t)e  one  that  I  am  extremely  proud  of. 
The  bill  involves  no  expenditures  from 
the  public  Treasury.  It  sets  up  a  system 
whereby  the  US.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety can  accept  contributions  from  pri- 
vate sources  to  perform  a  feasibility 
study  for  a  sound  and  light  show  on  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  full  control  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  over  any 
plans  for  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a  sound 
and  light  show  in  Europe  can  vouch  for 
the  validity  of  the  committee's  report  at 
the  top  of  pEige  2.  The  committee  states, 
and  I  read  from  the  report : 

Sound  and  light  shows  have  been  shown 
for  many  years  in  Europe  to  great  advantage. 
The  Interplay  of  sound  and  light  bouncing 
off  an  impressive  building  Is  a  most  effective 
way  to  show  history. 

What  better  place  to  show  history  of 
our  land  than  here  on  the  Capitol 
grounds? 

I  salute  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  its  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
Blatniki  for  presenting  this  legislation 
without  delay  to  the  full  Hou.se.  The 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  are  also  to  be 
saluted,  and  a  special  tip  of  the  hat  goes 
to  Mr.  Gray,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  his  strong  support  of 
this  legislation.  Our  former  colleague, 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel.  who  serves  as 
president  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society,  has  given  untold  dedication  to 
this  society.  He  has  been  our  Inspiration 
and  our  leader.  He  gives  total  commit- 
ment to  the  preservation  of  our  national 
heritage.  It  was  his  spirit  and  guidance 
that  enables  us  to  consider  sound  and 
light  today.  We  all  owe  Fred  Schwengel 
our  special  thanks.  I  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  and  have  for 
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over  5  years.  It  is  a  particular  source  of 
pride  to  work  with  this  dedicated  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  sound  and  light 
show  Is  an  established  fact.  I  feel  that 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  will  be 
proud  of  their  work  In  laying  the  ground- 
work for  a  sound  and  light  show  on  the 
east  front. 

I  urge  strong  support  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  I  should  also  like  to 
name  others  who  are  selfless  members 
of  the  executive  committee  and  invalu- 
able to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety. They  are: 

Dr.  Melvln  Payne,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society;  Mr.  Victor  M. 
Blrely,  Investment  broker;  Mrs.  Adlal 
Stevenson  III,  wife  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Walter  Rundell, 
chairman.  Department  of  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Mar>'land;  the  Honorable  Fred 
Schwengel,  the  president  of  the  society; 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  an  able  attorney 
and  coimsel  for  the  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also,  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  another  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  are  serving  as 
a  board  of  consultants  for  the  proposed 
bound  and  light  project  under  discus- 
sion. They  are: 

Fred  Schwengel,  president  of  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society;  the  Honorable 
George  M.  White,  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol; Dr.  Letltia  Brown,  historian  at 
George  Washington  University;  Mr.  Paul 
Perrot  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
Mr.  Russell  E.  Dickenson.  Regional  Di- 
rector. National  Capital  Parks.  Interior 
Department;  Mr.  John  J.  Stokes,  con- 
tractor and  electrical  engineer  of  San 
Marcos.  Tex. ;  and  Mr.  William  Maury, 
Chief  Historian  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  His- 
torical Society. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint 
Resolution  736  will  get  us  off  to  a  flying 
start  In  the  preparation  of  a  Son  et 
Lumiere — sound  and  light — spectacle  on 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  I  hope  this 
show  will  be  ready  for  our  1976  Bicen- 
tennial. 

The  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society— 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Honor- 
able Fred  Schwengel.  its  president,  our 
former  colleague,  and  my  good  friend — 
has  reviewed  the  proposal,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  initiate  a  full-scale  feasibility 
study. 

House  Joint  Resolution  736  authorizes 
the  society  to  initiate  the  study;  and,  If 
the  project  is  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate  leadership,  it  authorizes  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  accept,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  the  funds 
needed  to  Implement  the  project.  The 
full  costs  of  the  study,  equipment.  Instal- 
lation, operations,  and  maintenance  will 
be  contributed  by  the  U.S.  Capitol  His- 
torical Society. 

Son  et  Lumiere  is  a  new  art  medium 
that  has  been  successful  at  many  of  the 
world's  most  revered  historical  monu- 
ments, Including  Versailles,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  the  Romsui  Forum, 
the  Acre  polls,  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia. 

It  presents  a  tremendously  impressive 
show  simply  and  at  low  cost.  Unlike 
traditional  historical  pageants,  no  actors 


and  few  technicians  are  needed.  The  nar- 
rative, music,  and  sound  effects  as  well  as 
all  lighting  cues  are  prerecorded  on 
multitrack  tape,  and  one  person  can  op- 
erate the  control  mechanism.  During  a 
show,  sound  can  be  heard  from  different 
parts  of  the  building,  and  lights  go  on 
and  off  and  dim  automatically. 

I  proposed  the  Capitol  Son  et  Lumiere 
in  1966,  noting  that  the  Capitol  is  the 
best-loved,  most  historic,  and  most 
visited  building  in  America.  The  east 
front  will  be  an  excellent  setting. 

Visitors  from  all  over  the  world  will  see 
and  hear  the  re-creation  of  dramatic 
events  from  our  past,  such  as  the  elo- 
quence and  rising  passion  of  the  Clay- 
Calhoun-Webster  debates  of  the  1850s; 
Lincoln's  first  inaugural  address;  the 
conversion  of  the  Capitol  into  a  barracks, 
hospital,  and  storehouse  during  the  Civil 
War;  and  FDR's  December  7,  1941,  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
736  has  my  full  and  enthusiastic  support. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Gray)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  736). 

The  question  was  taken  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolution 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  'S.  1776)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
s.  1776 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  oTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (86  Stat.  816; 
33  U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.)   is  amended — 

(1)  In  section  104(u)(2).  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  years  1973  and  1974"; 

(«)  in  section  206(e),  by  striking  out 
"•2,000,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$2,600,000,000"; 

(3)  In  section  207,  by  Inserting  "206(e)," 
after  "sections"; 

(4)  in  section  311 — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(b)(2)"  wherever  it 
appears  in  psu-agraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  of 
subsection  (f),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(b)(3)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  In  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(f),,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Adminis- 
trator"; and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(b)(2)"  wherever  it 
appears  in  subsections  (g)  and  (i).  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(b)(3)"; 


(5)  In  section  315,  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (g)  as  subsection  (h).  and  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  In  addition  to  authority  to  appoint 
personnel  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
6,  tJnited  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  to  pay 
such  personnel  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  the 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  private  or  public  orga- 
nization who  shall  furnish  the  Commission 
with  such  administrative  and  technical  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  Personnel  furnished 
by  such  organizations  under  this  subsection 
are  not,  and  shall  not  be  considered  to  be. 
Federal  employees  for  any  purposes,  but  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  shall  be 
guided  by  the  standards  which  apply  to 
employees  of  the  legislative  branches  under 
rules  41  and  43  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively.";  and 

(6)  In  section  509(b)(1)(C),  by  striking 
out  "treatment"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"pretreatment". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  206  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (86  Stat. 
838),  applications  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 206  may  be  filed  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
until  January  31,  1974. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  available  for  reimbursement 
under  Public  Law  92-399  shall  be  allocated 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Federal  W^ater  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (86  Stat.  838),  pro  rata  among  all 
projects  eligible  under  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  206  for  which  applications  have 
been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  such  Act.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  206.  (1)  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  make  Interim  payments  to 
each  such  project  for  which  an  application 
has  been  approved  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
of  maximum  pro  rata  entitlement  of  all  ap- 
plicants under  section  206(a)  and  (2)  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  allocation  of 
sums  available  under  Public  Law  92-399.  the 
unpaid  balance  of  reimbursement  due  such 
projects  shall  be  computed  as  of  January  31, 
1974.  Upon  completion  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  his  audit  and  approval  of  all  projects 
for  which  an  application  has  been  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  206, 
the  Administrator  shall,  within  the  limits 
of  appropriated  funds,  allocate  to  each  such 
qualified  project  the  amount  remaining,  if 
any,  of  its  total  entitlement.  Amounts  allo- 
cated to  projects  which  are  later  determined 
to  be  in  excess  of  entitlement  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallocation,  until  expended,  to 
other  qualified  projects  under  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  206.  In  no  event,  however, 
shall  any  payments  exceed  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction  Incurred  to  the 
date  of  the  voucher  covering  such  payment 
plus  the  Federal  share  of  the  value  of  the 
materials  which  have  been  stockpiled  In  the 
vicinity  of  such  construction  in  conformity 
to  plans  and  specifications  for  the  project. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  'j-^  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  ^776,  as  amended.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas    (Mr.  Roberts) 
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for  the  outstanding  job  he  has  done  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  I  wish  also 
to  extend  my  appreciation  tn  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hassha),  and  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr  Dow  H  CLAtTSEN> .  for  their  very 
able  assistance  and  cooperaHon  on  this 
bill 

This  Is  an  important  and  needed  bill. 
When  Congress  pas^ied  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments m  1972.  it  authorized  reimburse- 
ment to  those  States  and  commiuuties 
which  had  continued  tlieir  treatment 
plant  construction  program  but  did  not 
receive  the  full  amount  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. The  amount  of  the  authorization, 
which  was  based  on  the  best  estimate 
then  available  of  $2  billion,  has  turned 
out  to  be  too  low.  This  legislation  in- 
creases It  by  $600  million,  so  that  all 
eligible  applicants  will  be  able  to  get  the 
reimbursement  they  as-e  entitled  to  The 
deadline  for  filing  reimbursement  appli- 
cations is  also  extended  from  October 
IB  of  this  year  to  January-  31  of  1974. 
This  win  give  the  States  and  communi- 
ties suffiaent  time  to  get  their  applica- 
tions to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

I  also  wt&h  to  point  out  the  value  of 
the  treatment  plant  operator  training 
program  which  the  legislation  extends 
for  another  '^ear  We  must  have  qualified 
operators  if  thtse  plants  are  to  operate 
effectively  to  clean  up  our  waters. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distingulslied  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr  Roberts  > . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  our  distm- 
guished  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  floor  for  consideration  S. 
1776.  as  reported,  amending  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

S.  1776.  as  amended,  combines  the  pro- 
visions of  S  1776  and  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 158  as  they  passed  the  Senate,  and 
adds  a  clarifying  legislative  proposal  re- 
quested by  the  National  Commi-sslon  on 
Water  Quality,  estaiilished  by  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Section  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  pUot  operator 
training  program  for  wastewater  treat- 
ment plants,  set  up  under  section  104 'g> 
(1 )  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  The  program,  imtiated  in  1970, 
wa«  included  in  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
luUoD  Control  Act  Ameodmentfi  of 
1972 — Public  Law  92-500.  Unlike  all 
other  research,  development,  or  training 
programs  authorized  by  that  act.  which 
continue  at  lea.st  through  fi^.cal  year 
1974,  section  104(gHi)  was  authorized 
only  through  fiscal  year  1973.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  authorize 
the  program  at  the  same  level  of  funding 
through  fiscal  year  1974. 

This  section  also  amends  section  206 
(e>  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  by  increasing  from  $2  billion 
to  $2,600  million  the  {M<thori2ation  for 
reimbursement  of  up  io  55  percent  of 


project  costs  for  elitUble  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  on  which  construction  was 
Initiated  between  Jime  30.  1966.  and  July 
1,  19r2 

Section  206  provides  that  such  public- 
ly owned  treatment  works  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  difference  between  the 
amount  they  did  receive  a':  Federal  fl- 
naiKial  support  and  50  percent  of  total 
cost,  provided  the  project  was  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  water  pollution 
control  ai^ency  and  met  the  requirements 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  the  project  was  initi- 
ated. If  the  project  was.  in  addition,  con- 
structed in  conformity  with  a  compre- 
hensive metropoUtan  treatment  plan,  it 
would  receive  an  additional  5  percent 
of  total  cost. 

When  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon 
Control  Act  amendments  were  passed  in 
1972.  the  best  estimate  was  that  approx- 
imately $2  billion  was  needed  to  carry 
out  the  reimbursement  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 206*  a) .  Since  that  time  tl\e  estimate 
has  been  refined,  and  Ls  now  $2,600  mil- 
lion. The  increase  m  the  authorization 
will  permit  full  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 206<a)  and  assure  Uiat  all  eligible 
applicants  will  in  time  receive  the  full 
amount  of  reimbursement  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Section  2  of  the  legislation  extends 
the  deadline  for  filing  reimbursement  ap- 
plications from  October  18.  1973,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1974.  This  extension  Ls  needed 
to  give  States  and  communities  adequate 
time  to  prepare  and  file  applications 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  guidelines 
which  just  came  out  this  September. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  make  interim  payments  to 
projects  for  which  an  application  lias 
been  approved  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
of  maximum  pro  rata  entitlement  of  all 
applicants  under 'subsections  206  (a) 
and  (d'. 

The  large  number  of  applications  for 
reimbursement  will  require  extensive 
processuig  by  the  EInvironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  before  full  paj-mcnt  on 
each  can  be  made.  This  section  author- 
izing interim  reimbursement  of  funds  to 
projects  which  can  be  easily  approved 
on  the  basis  of  available  documentation 
pending  final  processing  of  all  projects 
will  prevent  undue  disruption  in  com- 
munity plans  and  also  facilitate  an  or- 
derly cash  flow  by  the  US.  Government. 

I  am.  as  always,  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  splendid  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr  Blatnik>  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  iMr  Jones>.  and 
the  cooperation  given  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hassua)  .  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resourcep.  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Claosink 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  S.  1776 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  This  bill  addresses  certain  Im- 
mediate  needs   of   the   water   pollution 


control  program  and  I  urge  its  support. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  my  good  friend  Ray  Robkbts.  of 
Texas,  for  his  leadership  in  bnnKing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  today  as  well  as  for  his 
cogent  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  1776. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  explained  the  details 
of  S.  1776.  and  I  shall  not  be  repetitive. 
There  are.  however,  two  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  I  believe  should  be  ex- 
panded upon  As  you  remember,  last  year 
in  the  development  of  the  1972  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  Congress  developed  leg- 
islation providing  for  reimbursement  to 
those  projects  on  which  construction  was 
initiated  between  Jmie  30.  1966,  and  July 
1.  1972.  Reimbursement  payments  would 
be  the  difference  between  the  amount 
projects  did  receive  as  Federal  financial 
•support  and  either  50  or  55  percent  of 
total  cost  depending  upon  whether  or 
not  the  treatment  works  was  constructed 
in  conformity  with  an  apphcable,  com- 
prehensive, metropolitan  treatment  plan. 

At  the  time  we  developed  the  reim- 
bursement provision  in  the  1972  amend- 
ments, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  had  provided  an  estimate  that 
the  provisions  for  reimbursement  in  then 
existing  committee  drafts  would  require 
appropriations  of  over  $19  billion.  We, 
therefore,  provided  an  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  of  $2  billion  for  re- 
imbursements for  the  196e-72  period. 
Suhsequent  tabulations  of  outstanding 
reimbursables  indicated  that  the  reim- 
bursement provisions  in  the  conference 
report  would  require  an  appropriation  of 
approximately  $2.6  biUion  Because  the 
total  dollar  needs  were  underestimated, 
the  authorization  would  only  provide  77 
percent  of  the  required  funds.  The  addi- 
tional $600  million  authorized  by  6. 
1776  would  allow  full  payment  of  out- 
standing reimbursables. 

Furthermore,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  promulgated  regulations 
for  the  payments  of  reimbursables  which 
were  clearly  not  consistent  with  the  law. 
These  regulations  would  have  penalized 
certain  of  our  States.  When  we  realized 
the  impl»caUoas,  the  committee  took 
immediate  steps  to  rectify  the  problem. 
After  a  number  of  conferences  between 
representatives  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  committee  mem- 
bers and  staffs  in  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Enviromnental  Protection 
Agency  rescinded  the  unlawful  regula- 
tions and  promulgated  i^w  regulations 
coji&istent  with  the  law  which  provide 
for  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  limited 
available  funds.  Now,  with  6.  1776  and 
after  necessary  appropriations  by  the 
Congress  and  budgeting  by  the  Execu- 
tive, repayment  of  all  outstanding  re- 
imbursable could  be  made  at  100  per- 
cent. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  provisions  in  section  3  which  au- 
thorized interim  reimbursement  of  funds 
to  projects  which  can  be  easily  ap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  available  doc- 
umentation, pending  final  processing  u)f 
all  projects.  This  provision  wUl  allow  the 
Administrator     to     Immediately     begin 
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making  payments  at  a  level  approaching 
77  percent  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  all  projects  for  which  there  is 
adequate  documentation. 

An  amendment  to  section  2  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
would  extend  the  final  date  for  submit- 
tal of  applications  for  reimbursement  to 
January  31.  1974.  In  so  doing,  we  know 
that  there  might  be  a  tendency  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
utilize  the  provision  in  section  3  for  in- 
terim payments.  We  expect  him  im- 
mediately to  start  making  such  interim 
payments.  These  moneys  are  needed  by 
the  States  to  carry  out  the  non-Federal 
portion  of  water  pollution  control  con- 
struction, and  we  consider  it  to  be  a  most 
important  provision  in  our  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  if  he  concurs  in 
the  view  I  have  expressed.  I  yield  to  him 
for  this  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  certainly  concur  in  his  statement.  It 
is  the  only  way  I  know  of  that  some  of 
these  smaller  cities  and  States  can  oper- 
ate, or  get  '.he  money  to  operate,  to  do 
the  job  required  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  It  is  im- 
portant for  all  to  understand  that  we 
expect  prompt  implementation  of  section 
3. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  cooperation  I  received  from  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  from  our  staff  and  from  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  personnel.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  for  S.  1776. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  myself  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion because  I  represent  one  of  those 
areas  of  the  country  containing  a  major 
sewage  treatment  project  for  which  the 
original  EPA  reimbursement  formula 
was  favorable. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  before  use  to- 
day Includes  two  bads  along  with  one 
good,  but  I  think  the  good  outweighs  the 
bads.  I  am  pleased  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  re- 
imburse all  eligible  projects  and  that  a 
clause  is  included  to  allow  the  interim 
payments  needed  to  avoid  further  delays. 

My  concern  here  is  that  we  have  no 
assurance  that  the  administration  will  be 
willing  to  provide  the  additional  fimds 
this  bill  authorizes  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr  Roberts)  give  us 
any  idea  tis  to  where  the  $2  6  billion  au- 
thorized stands  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sibilitle.*  for  appropriation  and  actual  ex- 
penditure? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  comments,  it  might  be  well 
to  review  the  background  of  the  reim- 
bursement provisions  of  S.  1776. 


In  developing  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
consideration  was  given  to  those  com- 
munities which  constructed  sewage 
treatment  facilities  for  which  they  re- 
ceived no  Federal  assistance  or  assistance 
at  a  level  substantially  lower  than  that 
contemplated  in  the  1972  act.  It  was  the 
belief  of  the  Congress  that  fairness  dic- 
tated that  those  communities  which  in- 
vested their  own  funds  should  not  be 
penalized  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  available 
its  promised  share.  Section  206  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1972  provided  for  the  reimbursement  of 
up  to  55  percent  of  the  project  cost  for 
all  publicly  owned  sewage  treatment 
works  on  which  construction  was  initi- 
ated between  June  30,  1966,  and  July  1, 
1972.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  206  pro- 
vides that  in  any  year  in  which  available 
appropriated  funds  are  not  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  reimbui-sement  due  on 
such  projects,  each  qualified  project — 
and  I  stress  qualified  project — shall  be 
alienated  its  proportional  share  of  avail- 
able fimds.  No  distinction  weis  drawn  be- 
tween the  types  of  projects  which  were 
qualified.  Public  Law  92-399  appropri- 
ated $1.9  billion  for  such  reimburse- 
ments in  fiscal  year  1973. 

EPA  published  proposed  regulations  on 
Jime  26,  1973,  which  had  the  effect  of 
establishing  classes  and  allocating  all 
the  appropriated  funds  into  only  one 
class  of  qualified  project,  creating  a 
priority  scheme  for  the  distribution  of 
these  funds  which  was  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  Public  Law  92-500. 

This  allocation  would  result  In  24 
States  failing  to  receive  any  reimburse- 
ment funds  and  19  other  States  receiving 
substantially  less  than  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution which  was  intended  by  that 
act. 

EPA  has  rescinded  these  regulations 
on  the  basis  of  a  review  of  the  law 
and  has  proposed  new  regulations  doing 
away  with  these  classes.  The  committee 
is  satisfied  that  the  new  regulations  are 
In  conformity  with  section  206  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the 
purpose  of  S.  1776  is  merely  to  provide 
sufficient  authorizations  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  section  and  to  provide  a 
means  of  making  interim  payments. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  must 
say  that  I  remain  concerned  over  the  fu- 
ture availability  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  this  bill.  Unfortunately,  because  the 
EPA  has  already  made  the  change  in  its 
regulations  this  legislation  offers  the 
only  real  chance  for  full  reimbursement, 
and  I  suspect  that  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Another  part  of  the  bill  that  worries 
me  is  the  extension  of  the  deadline.  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will 
indicate  whether  or  not  it  is  their  con- 
sidered judgment  that  the  deadline  ex- 
tension into  January  will  unduly  slow 
dowTi  EPA's  handling  of  applications. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  No;  It  will  not,  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  realizes,  we  do 
have  the  interim  payment  provision,  and 
those  ready  can  be  paid  immediately. 
This  Is  the  reason  we  put  It  In  there.  We 


hope  we  are  speeding  it  up.  As  I  said 
before,  some  of  them,  particularly  the 
middlesized  cities,  are  in  dire  circum- 
stances. We  hope  this  really  is  going  to 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  hope 
that  it  will. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

That  is  precisely  the  reason  we  put  the 
interim  language  in  our  legislation  here 
today,  hopefully  to  send  the  signal  down- 
town that  we  here  on  the  committee  and 
in  the  Congress  expect  them  to  follow  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  it  might  prove 
instructive  to  examine  the  impact  on  one 
sewage  treatment  project  in  my  district. 

The  Neenah-Menasha  Sewerage  Com- 
mission has  been  assured  for  years  that 
full  reimbursement  will  be  provided  to 
cover  the  costs  of  a  wastewater  treat- 
ment plant  expansion.  Now,  imless  the 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill  are  actually 
made  available,  a  large  portion  of  the 
promised  reimbursement  will  be  with- 
drawn, 

I  think  that  the  plight  of  Neenah- 
Menasha  and,  no  doubt,  that  of  many 
other  communities  across  the  country, 
can  best  be  understood  by  reading  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  by  the  sewerage 
commission's  manager.  This  letter,  along 
with  the  related  comments  I  have  al- 
ready directed  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  Mr. 
Bl.\tnik,  follow: 

Neenah-Menasha  Sewerage 
Commission, 
Menasha,  Wis.,  October  15,  1973. 
Representative  William  Steicer, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Steicer:  I  have  Just 
been  advised  of  a  proposed  joint  Senate- 
House  resolution  declaring  recently  adopted 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  reimburse- 
ment regulations  void  and  ordering  prepara- 
tions of  new  regulations.  As  I  understand, 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.  Va.)  and 
38  Co-sponsors  are  advocating  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  which  will  seriously  cripple 
the  past  four  years  of  work  by  the  Neenah- 
Menasha  Sewerage  Commission  to  get  an  ex- 
pansion project  of  our  wastewater  treatment 
plant  underway. 

The  guidelines  under  attack  relate  to  the 
PL86-440  and  PL92-399  reimbursement  pro- 
visions and  particularly  the  priority  system 
for  disbursement  of  the  appropriated  $1.9 
billion.  Officials  of  the  Cities  of  Neenah  and 
Menasha,  and  the  Neenah-Menasha  Sewerage 
Commission  have  been  assured  for  years  that 
we  would  receive  federal  grants  of  55'-"  on 
our  project,  and  we  have  proceeded  with 
bonding,  industrial  contract  negotiations, 
and  project  planning  on  that  basis.  The  re- 
cently adopted  EPA  regulations  assured  us  of 
getting  that  55'?;  since  our  project  and  those 
of  the  Cities  of  Green  Bay  and  Manitowoc 
were  placed  in  priority  A,  which  Is  the  high- 
est priority. 

Suggested  revisions  In  Senator  Randolph's 
proposal  will  result  in  a  substantially  re- 
duced reimbursement  to  Wisconsin  cities, 
qualifying  under  PL92-399  and  84-660  and 
In  the  case  of  Neenah-Menasha  could  result 
In  approximately  $3  million  reduction  !n  fed- 
eral reimbursements.  This  is  based  on  the 
proposal    to    proportion    the    appropriated 
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funds  by  using  a  formula  which  would  mul- 
tiply the  56 "i,  federal  grant  by  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  appropriated 
funds  ($19  billion)  and  the  denominator  of 
which  is  the  total  applications  ($24)  If  our 
project  bids  total  close  to  our  estimated  cost 
of  $37  million,  then,  our  local  share  to  be 
bonded  for  and  paid  directly  by  our  local 
citizens  will  increase  from  $5.4  million  to  $8  4 
million. 

Your  strongest  efforts  to  defeat  the  pro- 
p>oeed  resolution  are  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Ncenah-Memasha  Sewzsace 
commi^iom. 
RoBEST  W.  Bc;xs.  P.£..  Manager 
P£. — An  alternative  solution  might  be  to 
Increase  appropriations  to  equal  the  appli- 
cations. 

Horsz  or  RcpaESENTATTVEs. 
Washington,  DC.  Norember  13,  1973. 
Hon.  JoBif  A.  Blatmix, 

Chatrman.  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Ray- 
burn  Hotue  Office  Buttimg,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dkas  Ma.  CUAiaMAN:  I  was  dl8ap|x>inted 
to  leam  that  the  pendlr.g  resolutiotis  to  es- 
tablish a  formula  for  distributing  reimburse- 
ment gfrants  for  sewage  treatment  facilities 
construction  will  be  considered  without  the 
benefit  of  hearings. 

Nevertheless,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  my  views.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  Robert 
Bues,  Manager  of  the  Neenah-Menaaha 
Sewerage  Conunlsslon.  He  gives  a  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  plight  of  those  muxiicipal 
systems  which  will  suffer  from  the  revised 
distribution  formula. 

Two  points  deserve  special  attention  First. 
the  letter  conveys  the  sense  of  betrayal  felt 
by  city  ofSdals  who  had  ijeen  assured  for 
years  that  their  early  approval  for  relmburae- 
ment  meant  a  priority  position  for  avallai)l» 
funds.  Because  they  believed  these  assur- 
ances, cities  across  the  nation  will  now  be 
forced  to  absorb  unexpected  cost^  often  as 
large  as  several  million  dollars. 

Second,  the  postscript  offers  the  alterna- 
tive solution  of  increased  appropriations  to 
allow  full  reimbursement  to  all  applicants. 
The  authorization  included  wltbLa  the 
pending  resolutions  takes  the  flrst  step  in 
this  direction.  Although  I  find  some  en- 
couragement in  this  aspect  of  the  proposal. 
It  will  be  rendered  meaningless  unless  those 
who  vote  to  approve  this  legislation  keep  the 
need  for  these  funds  In  mind  when  the  time 
comes  to  make  the  actual  appropriation. 

Again,  thank  you  for  givtng  me  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  these  comments  to  the 
attention  of  the  Subcommittee. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  A.  STEicrs. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr  MATStJN.AGA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  1776.  the  Federal  water 
pollution  control  amendment. 

As  a  sponsor  of  Identical  legislation,  I 
heartily  congratulate  Chairman  Blatmik 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
Chairman  Randolph  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, their  respective  committee  mem- 
bers, and  the  numerous  cosponsors  of 
this  legLslation  for  their  tireless  efTorts 
toward  enacting  this  Important  meas- 
ure. I  commend  the  membership  of  both 
committees,  additionally,  for  their  earlier 
success  in  persuading  the  Environmental 
FrotecUoa  Agency  to  revise  thieir  regu- 
lations governing  the  allocaUon  of  grants 
to  th«  States  under  section  20«  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
That  regulation  woxild  have  totally  de- 


prived 24  States  of  any  Federal  funds 
iu\der  section  206.  Fourteen  other  States 
would  have  received  substantially  less 
than  their  entitlement.  These  SUtes  owe 
their  current  allocation  to  the  efforts  of 
these  able  committees. 

The  job.  however,  has  not  been  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  must 
act  on  this  bill  today.  Under  the  existing 
law.  the  States  will  receive  only  80  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  Federal  share  promised 
them  by  Congress.  Last  year,  relying  on 
EPA  studies,  we  underestimated  the 
amount  needed  to  fund  reimbursement 
grants  under  section  206.  We  authorized 
$2  million  to  cover  the  promised  Federal 
share  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  water 
treatment  facilities  constructed  by  the 
States  between  mid-1966  and  mid-1972. 
This  authoi  izatlon  fell  more  Uian  20  per- 
cent short  of  the  actual  amount  needed 
and  promised  to  the  several  SUtes,  all  of 
which  answered  the  call  to  cle&n  up  the 
Nation's  waterways  and  shorelines.  S. 
1776  will  finally  fulfill  the  Federal  pledge 
by  authorizing  an  additional  $600  mil- 
lion, the  amount  estimated  to  fund  fully 
section  206  projects. 

Further,  the  bill  wUl  p>ermit  State 
water  pollution  control  administrators  to 
submit  applications  for  funds  until  Jan- 
uary 31,  1974.  The  previous  deadline  of 
October  15  wa.s  unrealistic  given  the  con- 
fusion created  by  the  amorphous  EPA 
regulations  that  governed  application  re- 
quirements and  grant  allocations.  S.  1776 
will  make  available  the  tkldiUonal  time 
State  administrators  are  pleading  for  all 
over  the  country. 

The  third  essential  element  of  the  bill 
will  authorize  the  Director  of  EPA  to 
make  interim  grants  to  those  States 
which  will  have  qualified  particular  proj- 
ects before  the  new  deadlLae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  valid  argu- 
ment that  can  be  raised  against  this  bill. 
There  are  two  simple  objectives  sought 
by  this  bill.  One  is  to  fulfill  a  solemn  Fed- 
eral pledge  made  to  the  SUtes  to  match 
SUte  dollars  spent  to  combat  water  pol- 
lution. The  other  is  to  reassert  Congress 
commitment  to  the  Nation  that  we  will 
do  otir  part,  if  not  lead  the  way,  to  re- 
storing the  piirity  of  our  waterways  and 
shorelines  for  the  health  and  enjoyment 
of  this  generation  of  Americans  and  all 
future  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  approvad  of  this 
vital  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  U  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatntk)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  8.  1776.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  Uken;  and  (two- 
thirds  havln?  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate  bill 
as  amended  was  pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bin  Just 
passed.  <S.  1776 >. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Amngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  receeded 
from  its  amendments  to  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  11104  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  $10,700,000,000  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to 
which  this  temporary  limit  applies  to 
June  30.  1974. 

Thus  clearing  the  bill  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature. 


EMERGENCY    NATIONAL   MAXIMUM 
HIGHWAY  SPEED  LIMIT  ACT 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  11372)  to  conserve  energy  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
ferLte  Highways,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    11372 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  National 
Maximum  Highway  Speed  Limit  Act' 

Sec.  2  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  con- 
serve fuel  during  periods  of  current  and  Im- 
minent fuel  shortages  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  maximum  highway 
speed  limit. 

Sec.  3.  After  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  ol 
Transportation  shall  not  approve  any  project 
under  section  106  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  any  State  which  has  (1)  a 
maximum  speed  limit  on  any  public  high- 
way within  Its  Jurisdiction  in  excess  of  5£ 
mUes  per  hour,  and  (2)  a  speed  limit  other 
than  55  miles  per  hour  on  any  portion  of  any 
public  highway  within  Us  Jurisdiction  which 
had  a  speed  limit  of  55  miles,  or  more,  per 
hour  on  November  1,  1973,  and  (3>  maxi- 
mum speed  limits  which  are  not  uniformly 
applicable  to  all  types  of  motor  vehicles 
using  a  highway,  except  that  a  different 
speed  limit  may  be  established  for  any  ve- 
hicle operating  under  a  special  permit  be- 
cause of  any  weight  or  dimension  of  such 
vehicle,  Including  any  load  thereon  Clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  portion  of  a  highway  during  stich 
time  that  the  condition  of  the  highway, 
w«ather.  an  accident,  or  other  condition 
creates  a  temporary  hazard  to  the  safety  of 
traffic  on  such  portion  of  a  highway. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  the 
terms  "blghway"  and  •State"  shall  have  the 
same  meanings  as  In  section  101  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "motor 
vehicle"  means  any  rehlcle  driven  or  drawn 
by  mechanical  power  manufactured  pri- 
marily lor  use  on  public  highways,  except 
any  vehicle  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or 
rails. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  cease  t*-  be  in  effect 
(1 )  on  and  after  the  date  on  which  the  Pres- 
ident declares  that  there  is  not  a  fuel  short- 
ace  requlrtng  the  applloation  of  this  Act.  or 
<a)  on  and  after  June  80.  107S  whl<  hevM- 
date  first  occura 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  wa.<?  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatntk  i  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  ^Mr.  Sntder)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Blatnik). 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  ask  all 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  to  join  in 
moving  quickly  for  its  passage.  It  is  time 
we  stopped  talking  about  the  energ>' 
problem  and  started  doing  something 
about  it. 

This  bill  Is  simple.  It  will  cause  an 
Immediate  reduction  in  fuel  consumption 
and  cause  a  minimum  of  disruption  of 
our  everday  lives. 

There  are  side  benefits  that  this  legis- 
lation will  produce  that  are  uncounUble 
in  fuel,  but  are  priceless  in  other  respects. 
No.  1  on  the  list  is  savings  of  lives.  It 
is  commonly  known  that  faUlities  occur 
most  often  at  high  speeds.  It  will  be  a 
great  step  forward  Just  to  see  that  hor- 
rible figure  of  55,000  deaths  per  year 
start  to  decrease.  It  is  anybody's  guess 
how  much  the  savings  will  be,  but  every- 
one agrees  It  will  be  substantial. 

This  bill  should  not  wait  for  all  the 
debate  that  will  ensue  with  a  major  en- 
ergy bill. 

"The  States  need  the  bill  now  so  we  can 
have  uniformity  across  the  country.  I 
commend  the  States  who  have  already 
taken  action  to  reduce  fuel  consumption 
by  reducing  speed  limits.  For  those  States 
who  must  change  what  they  have  already 
done  to  conform  to  this  bill.  I  can  only 
say  that  It  Is  to  their  credit  to  have 
moved  so  fast  on  their  own,  and  I  hope 
they  welcome  this  chance  for  uniformity. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  has 
shown  great  foresight  in  moving  quickly 
with  this  bill  and  I  compliment  its  Chair- 
man, Jim  Howard  of  New  Jersey,  and 
ranking  minority  member,  Geke  Snyder 
of  Kentucky,   for  their  excellent  work. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Chairman  of  the 
BUbcommitt<M>  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Howard  i  who  took  the  initi- 
ative on  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HO"WARD  Mr  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  concerns  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  discussed  over  and 
over  in  recent  weeks  in  respect  to  the 
energy  shorttige.  It  Ls  an  action  which 
can  stand  free  and  clear  of  all  other 
energy  proposals  because  it  does  not  in- 
volve foreign  policy,  the  environment, 
nuclear  energy,  or  anything  else  that 
have  become  major  concerns  in  this  cur- 
rent crises. 

This  is  something  that  can  be  done 
now  without  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  can  be  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  conserving  fuel. 

The  President  In  an  earlier  speech  and 
his  energy  message  to  the  Congi-ess  urged 
a  50-mile  per  hour  national  speed  limit. 
In  his  latest  speech,  he  has  asked  for  a 
two-tiered  speed  limit  calling  for  55 
miles  per  hour  for  intercity  buses  and 
large  trucks  primarily,  semi-trailer  types, 
and  50  miles  per  hour  for  all  other  ve- 


hicles. In  both  instances  the  President 
said  there  would  be  a  savings  of  about 
200.000   barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

This  legislation  calls  for  a  uniform 
maximum  speed  for  all  vehicles  of  55 
miles  per  hour  on  those  highways  cur- 
rently posted  at  55  miles  per  hour  and 
above. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  held 
hearings  on  this  bill  which  produced  the 
most  comprehensive  body  of  knowledge 
presently  available  on  this  subject. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  bill  is  for 
the  conservation  of  energy.  It  was  also 
necessary,  however,  to  come  up  with  the 
proper  speeds  which  would  not  only  pre- 
sent an  optimum  of  fuel  savings,  but  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  economic, 
safety  and  public  acceptance  considera- 
tion which  would  make  the  bill  most 
effective. 

It  laecame  apparent  quite  early  that 
the  Governors  and  the  public  generally 
are  in  favor,  primarily  from  a  safety 
standpoint,  of  a  uniform  speed  for  all 
vehicles  in  the  traffic  stream  rather  than 
a  "two-tiered"  system  of  one  speed  for 
automobiles  another  for  large  trucks  and 
buses. 

Because  of  the  two  different  speed  pro- 
posals advanced  by  the  President  in  his 
two  speeches  and  his  plea  for  immediate 
volimtery  compliance  by  the  public  until 
legislation  could  be  enacted  there  have 
been  a  considerable  number  of  different 
actions  taken  by  the  SUtes  to  effect  im- 
mediate action. 

As  of  the  day  of  our  hearing  last  Tues- 
day, nine  SUtes  had  responded  to  the  50- 
mile-per-hour  call  and  set  speed  limits 
at  that  figure.  One  State  had  set  a  two- 
tiered  s>stem  of  50  miles  per  hour  for 
automobiles  and  55  for  trucks  and  bases, 
one  had  set  50  for  automobiles  and  60 
for  trucks  and  buses,  four  had  .'^et  n.  uni- 
form 55-mile  maximum  for  all  vehicles, 
some  others  had  varied  limits  on  dif- 
ferent tyjjes  of  highways,  some  have  done 
nothing,  and  approximately  14  SUtes 
must  enact  legislation. 

Obviou.sly  this  proliferation  of  different 
limits  acros.s  the  countrv'  is  ver\-  mislead- 
ing to  the  public  in  ccneral.  Testimony 
before  our  subcommlttpe  by  the  Goyer- 
nors  Conference  indicated  that  they 
wanted  guidance  so  tliat  there  could  be 
national  uniformity. 

The  committee  in  deliberating  on  this 
issue  felt  that  the  best  balanced  ap- 
proach is  a  uniform  maximum  limit  for 
all  vehicles  on  all  roads. 

Because  a  numlaer  of  Sutes  need  leg- 
islation to  put  this  act  into  effeci  a  60- 
day  leadtime  has  been  provided  to  allow 
tills  legislation  to  be  enac  led. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  other  item 
with  respect  to  speed  limits  below  the  55 
miles  per  hour  prescritKxl  in  the  bill. 
The  language  on  page  3  of  the  report 
indicates  that  highways  currently  pasted 
55  miles  per  hour  or  less  would  not  be  af- 
fected. This  means  speeds  less  than  55 
miles  per  hour  and  further  it  still  means 
that  the  speeds  will  be  uniform  for  all 
veliicles.  There  has  been  some  confusion 
on  this  item  and  I  would  like  to  clarify 
thttt  statement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In 
the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  in  suppoi't  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support 


H.R.  11372,  as  amended,  and  to  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
The  bill  before  the  House  would  es- 
tablish a  maximum  speed  limit  of  55 
miles  per  hour  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  addition,  it  would  establish  at  55  miles 
per  hour  the  speed  limit  of  any  public 
highway  which  had  a  55  miles  per  hour 
or  greater  speed  limit  as  of  November  1, 
1973.  The  statement  in  the  committee 
report  relative  to  a  State  being  per- 
mitted to  set  a  different  speed  limit  for 
a  portion  of  highway  that  had  a  55  miles 
per  hour  speed  limit  on  November  1, 
1973,  is  incorrect.  Furthermore,  what- 
ever speed  limit  is  established  must  ap- 
ply to  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  using 
a  highway,  except  for  vehicles  operating 
under  special  permits  because  of  their 
weight  or  size. 

The  mandatory  55  miles  per  hour 
speed  limit  and  the  requirement  for 
uniform  application  of  any  speed  limit 
to  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  do  not  ap- 
ply to  a  portion  of  a  highway  when  a 
temporary  hazard  to  the  safety  of  traffic 
on  such  portion  of  highway  is  created 
by  the  condition  of  the  highway,  inclem- 
ent weather,  an  accident,  or  other  con- 
dition. 

The  need  for  action  to  reduce  speed 
limits  as  a  means  of  conserving  fuel  is, 
I  believe,  manifest.  Our  committee  has 
been  studying  this  question  for  a  period 
of  time  and,  indeed,  the  basic  legislation 
upon  which  action  was  taken  was  intro- 
duced before  we  had  the  benefit  of  speed 
limit  recommendations  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings  on  the  bill 
Itself,  as  well  as  the  prior  hearings  that 
were  held  on  energy  use  and  gasoline 
shortages,  it  was  clear  that  a  national 
speed  limit  was  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
the  Public  Works  Committee  has  been 
heavily  involved  in  the  question  of  high- 
way safety  and  In  the  effort  to  reduce 
fatalities  and  accidents  upon  the  Na- 
tion's highways. 

The  combination  of  the  desire  to  con- 
ser\'e  energy  resources  with  the  desire  to 
save  and  protect  human  resources  led 
the  committee  to  believe  that  a  speed 
limit  arrangement  that  would  permit  a 
higher  speed  limit  for  heavj'  trucks  than 
for  passenger  automobiles  could  very  well 
lead  to  Increased  accidents  with  heavier 
fatalities  upon  the  part  of  the  passenger 
vehicle  occupaints.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee could  not  in  clear  conscience  rec- 
ommend a  two-tiered  speed  system  that 
would  create,  in  its  opinion,  a  hazard  for 
the  traflQc  on  American  highways. 

We  considered  carefully  whether  to 
choose  a  speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour 
or  50  mOes  per  hour.  Frankly,  it  was  a 
difficult  decision  for  we  recognized  that 
some  experts  believe  the  overall  saving 
in  fuel  might  be  greater  at  50  miles  per 
hour  than  at  55.  Others,  apparently,  do 
not  share  that  opinion.  I  believe  the  over- 
riding reason  for  selecting  a  55-nule-per- 
hour  speed  limit  is  the  need  to  encourage 
the  cooperation  of  the  driving  public. 
Energy  conserving  measures  must,  we 
felt,  be  mandatory.  In  order  to  be  effec- 
tive they  must  be  reasonable.  We  had 
clear  testimony  that  intercity  buses  and 
trucks  would  consume  less  fuel  at  55 
miles  per  hour  tlian  at  50  miles  per  hour. 
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It  seemed  clear  that.  If  we  legislated  for 
a  lower  speed  limit,  voluntary  compliance 
would  be  reduced  and  that.  In  the  long 
run,  we  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

It  became  apparent  to  us  that  a  iml- 
form  maximum  speed  limit  throughout 
the  country  was  a  necessity.  Permitting 
different  maximum  speed  limits  in  dif- 
ferent States  or  different  geographical 
regions  could  only  lead  to  confusion  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  hardships.  It  seemed  to 
us  unfair  to  impose  or  permit  to  be  im- 
posed greater  burdens  on  the  citizens 
of  one  State  than  on  others.  Therefore, 
the  committee  provided  for  uniform  leg- 
islation intending  to  provide  one  maxi- 
mum speed  limit  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  t>elieve  that  this  bill  is  necessary  and 
that  in  Its  present  form  It  Is  the  most 
effective  proposal  that  could  be  promul- 
gated by  Congress  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl  11372.  a  bill  to  save 
200.000  barrels  of  gasoline  a  day  by  man- 
dating a  national  speed  limit  of  55  miles 
per  hour. 

Though  the  size  of  this  saving  may 
seem  small,  it  represents  a  quantity  of 
fuel  that  is  desperately  needed.  In  New 
England,  the  shortage  of  middle  distil- 
late fuels,  which  heat  74  percent  of  the 
population,  is  expected  to  reach  35  per- 
cent or  more. 

To  keep  this  shortage  within  manage- 
able proportions,  it  is  necessary  that 
stringent  fuel  conservation  measures  be 
Imposed  on  the  consumption  of  all  pe- 
troleum products — and  especially  gaso- 
line. 

To  give  this  law  some  teeth,  I  also 
want — as  soon  as  possible — the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tough  gas  rationing  progreon. 
I  was  out  on  Interstate  Route  495  re- 
cently, and  I  was  amazed  at  the  number 
of  big  gas-guzzllng  monsters  with  two 
people  in  the  front  seat  on  their  way  to 
Florida  for  the  winter. 

They  were  not  being  crimped  by  the 
gas  shortage.  And  they  were  not  doing 
anything  to  help  the  situation.  But  they 
were  no  different  from  most  other  Amer- 
icans. As  long  as  the  gas  is  available,  it  is 
going  to  be  used  up  until  the  pumps  are 
dry.  Well.  It  Is  time  to  turn  off  the  pleas- 
ure pump,  and  get  down  to  the  business 
of  taking  this  energy  crisis  seriously. 

So  I  urge  the  House  to  enact  this  bill 
without  delay.  It  is  a  reasonable  step 
toward  energy  conservation.  It  proposes 
a  reasonable  speed  limit  that  will  And 
public  acceptance.  With  55  today,  we 
will  have  fuel  tomorrow. 

Mr  CLETVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  H  R.  11372.  a  bill  to  con.serve 
energy  by  reducing  speed  on  the  Nation's 
highways.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  and 
urge  its  passage. 

The  measure  reflects  a  number  of  im- 
provements resulting  from  the  hearing 
and  mark-up  process,  including  a  sub- 
stantisd  amount  of  substitute  language 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Harsha. 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  version  before  us  would  impose  a 
maximum  speed  limit  of  55  miles  an 
hour  on  all  highways  in  the  Natlcwi.  It 
thus  would  prohibit  a  two-tiered  system 
of  differential  speed  limits  for  intercity 


buses  and  heavy-duty  trucks — 55 — and 
passenger  cars — 50 — as  recommended  by 
the  administration.  In  addition,  it  would 
require  a  55  m.p.h.  limit  on  any  stretches 
of  highway  on  which  the  posted  limit  was 
55  or  higher  on  November  1.  Enforce- 
ment would  be  reserved  to  the  States,  but 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
have  authority  to  withhold  highway 
funds  from  those  failing  to  comply. 

I  feel  this  measure  is  justified  on  two 
grounds.  It  will  save  energy  and  it  will 
save  lives.  Admittedly,  the  data  on  fuel 
economy  performance  related  to  the 
speed  of  various  categories  is  not  as  de- 
CLnitive  as  we  would  like.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  savings  will  be  real- 
ized, but  how  much.  Amendments  can  be 
enacted  later,  if  necessary,  in  light  of 
{u:tual  operating  experience.  Thus  it 
merits  enactment  as  an  energy  conserva- 
tion measure. 

Also  meriting  consideration  is  the  po- 
tential savings  in  lives  resulting  from 
lower  driving  speeds.  According  to  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
and  Transportation  OfBclals"  testimony, 
a  definite  decrease  in  fatalities  is  reason- 
able to  expect.  Their  testimony  cited  es- 
timates by  the  National  Safety  Council 
that  the  likelihood  of  being  killed  in  a 
traffic  accident  doubles  with  each  in- 
crease of  10  nules  an  hour  over  50.  In- 
cidentally, the  AASHTO  witness  before 
our  Energy  Subcommittee  was  Robert 
H.  Whitaker,  the  very  capable  New 
Hampshire  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  and  Highways,  who  has  since  or- 
dered a  55  mile  per  hour  limit  on  the 
State's  Interstate  system. 

The  selection  of  55  rather  than  50  as 
a  uniform  speed  recognized  the  need  for 
somewhat  higher  operating  speeds  of 
trucks  and  buses,  and  the  need  for  uni- 
formity. AASHTO  and  other  witnesses 
strongly  urged  uniformity  in  the  interests 
of  safety,  arguing  that  a  two-tiered  sys- 
tem would  create  hazards  offsetting  any 
gains  otherwise  achieved  by  lower  speeds. 
Another  aspect  is  compliance  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  degree  to  which  the  expe- 
rience of  being  passed  by  trucks  and 
buses  would  be  a  deterrent  to  passenger 
car  drivers'  acceptance  of  the  lower 
speeds  for  themselves. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  11372,  as 
amended,  and  to  recommend  It  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  bill  before  the  House  would  estab- 
lish a  maximum  speed  limit  of  55  miles 
per  hour  throughout  the  Nation.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  establish  at  55  miles  per 
hour  the  speed  limit  of  any  public  high- 
way which  had  a  55  miles  per  hour  or 
greater  speed  limit  as  of  November  1, 
1973.  The  statement  In  the  committee 
report  relative  to  a  State  being  permitted 
to  set  a  different  speed  limit  for  a  por- 
tion of  highway  that  had  a  55  miles  per 
hour  limit  on  November  1.  1973.  Is  Incor- 
rect. PiiTthermore.  whatever  speed  limit 
is  establi.shed  mast  apply  to  all  types  of 
motor  vehicles  using  a  highway,  expect 
for  vehicles  operating  under  special  per- 
mit because  of  their  weight  or  size. 

The  mandatory  55  miles  per  hour 
speed  limit  and  the  requirement  for  uni- 
form appllcatlcHi  of  any  speed  limit  to 
all  types  of  motor  vehicles  do  not  apply 


to  a  portion  of  a  highway  when  a  tempo- 
rary hazard  to  the  safety  of  trafQc  on 
such  portion  of  highway  is  created  by 
the  condition  of  the  highway,  inclement 
weather,  an  accident,  or  other  condition. 

The  need  for  acticm  to  reduce  sp>eed 
limits  as  a  means  of  conserving  fuel  is,  I 
believe,  manifest.  Our  committee  has 
been  studying  this  question  for  a  period 
of  time  and.  indeed,  the  basic  legislation 
upon  which  action  was  taken  was  intro- 
duced before  we  had  the  benefit  of  speed 
limit  recommendations  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings  on  the  bill 
Itself,  as  well  as  the  prior  hearings  that 
were  held  on  energy  use  and  gasoline 
shortages,  it  was  clear  that  a  national 
speed  limit  was  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
the  Public  Works  Committee  has  been 
heavily  involved  in  the  question  of  high- 
way safety  and  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
fatalities  and  accidents  upon  the  Na- 
tion's highways. 

The  combination  of  the  desire  to  con- 
serve energy  resources  with  the  desire 
to  save  and  protect  human  resources  led 
the  committee  to  believe  that  a  speed 
limit  arrangement  that  would  permit 
a  higher  speed  Umlt  for  heavy  trucks 
than  for  passenger  automobiles  could 
very  well  lead  to  increased  accidents  with 
heavier  fatalities  upon  the  part  of  the 
passenger  vehicle  occupants.  Therefore, 
the  committee  could  not  in  clear  con- 
science recommend  a  two-tiered  speed 
system  that  would  create.  In  its  opinion, 
a  hazard  for  the  traflQc  on  American 
highways. 

We  considered  carefully  whether  to 
choose  a  speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour 
or  50  miles  per  hour.  Frankly,  it  was  a 
diCBcult  decisijn  for  we  recognized  that 
some  experts  believe  the  overall  saving  in 
fuel  might  be  greater  at  50  miles  per 
hour  than  at  55.  Others,  apparently,  do 
not  share  that  opinion.  I  believe  the  over- 
riding reason  for  selecting  a  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit  is  the  need  to  encour- 
age the  cooperation  of  the  driving  public. 
Energy  conserving  measures  must,  we 
felt,  be  mandatory.  In  order  to  be  effec- 
tive they  must  be  reasonable.  We  had 
clear  testimony  that  intercity  buses  and 
trucks  would  consume  less  fuel  at  55 
miles  per  hour  than  at  50  miles  per  hour. 
It  seemed  clear  that,  if  we  legislated  for 
a  lower  speed  limit,  voluntary  compliance 
would  be  reduced  and  that,  in  the  long 
run,  we  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

It  became  apparent  to  us  that  a  uni- 
form maximum  speed  limit  throughout 
the  country  was  a  necessity.  Permitting 
difTerent  maximum  speed  limits  in  dif- 
ferent States  or  different  geographical 
regions  could  only  lead  to  confusion  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  hardships.  It  seemed  to 
us  unfair  to  impose  or  permit  to  be 
imposed  greater  burdens  on  the  citizens 
of  one  State  than  on  others.  Therefore, 
the  committee  provided  for  uniform  leg- 
islation intending  to  provide  one  maxi- 
mum speed  limit  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  necessary 
and  that  in  its  present  form  it  is  the 
most  effective  proposal  that  could  be 
promulgated  by  Congress  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  there  may   be  more  appropriate 
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moments  to  warn  about  acting  precipi- 
tously In  our  desire  to  respond  legisla- 
tively to  the  energy  crisis.  I  am  con- 
strained to  issue  a  note  of  caution  to 
my  colleagues  during  our  consideration 
of  H.R.  11372.  the  Emergency  National 
Maximum  Highway  Speed  Limit  Act. 
Frankly.  I  have  reservations  as  to 
whether  it  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated that  restraints  in  the  form  of 
uniform  speed  limits  for  automobiles, 
buses,  and  trucks  will,  in  the  long  run. 
result  in  the  economy  of  gasoline  con- 
sumption. The  truckers  of  the  Nation 
have  expressed  their  position  on  this 
question,  and  they  may  be  correct. 

In  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  energy 
problems,  we  will  be  confronted  with 
legislation  that  ordinarily  would  not  be 
allowed  to  see  the  light  of  day,  partic- 
ularly those  measiu-es  which  either  will 
impose  excessive  Government  controls 
and  regulations  over  our  lives  or  which 
will  grant  further  economic  privileges  to 
those  vested  special  interests  that  al- 
ready receive  too  favorable  a  treatment 
by  Washington.  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
stampeded  Into  approving,  imder  tlie 
guise  of  responding  to  the  energy  crisis, 
ill-conceived  proposals  that  we  later  will 
regret. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mlrmesota 
(Mr.  Blatnik)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  11372,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  conserve  energy  on  the  Nation's 
highways." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(X)NSERVATION  OF  ENERGY  IN 
FEDERAL  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
11565)  to  Insure  that  certain  buildings  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  funds  utilize  the 
best  practicable  technology  for  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  energy,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.   11565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representations  o/  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Confresi  aisembled.  That  as  used 
in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "new  building"  means  any  building 
(other  than  a  privately  owned  residential 
structure)  (A)  which  Is  to  be  constructed 
or  altered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Unlt«d 
States,  or  (B)  more  than  66  per  centum  of 
the  net  asBlgnsble  area  of  which  Is  to  be 


leased  by  the  United  States  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  after  conBtructlon  or 
alteration  In  accordance  with  plans  or  speci- 
fications of  the  United  States. 

(3)  "existing  building"  means  any  build- 
ing (other  than  a  privately  owned  residential 
structure)  which  Is  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  which  Is  leased  by  the  United  States 
and  more  than  66  per  centum  of  the  net  as- 
signable area  of  which  is  used  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  develop  design  criteria  for  new 
buildings  providing  the  best  practicable  use 
and  conservation  of  energy.  Such  criteria 
upon  development  shall  be  incorporated  into 
plans  or  specifications  for  new  buildings  to 
be  under  his  custody  or  control.  In  develop- 
ing design  criteria,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  consider,  but  not  be 
limited  to:  (A)  architectural  features  and 
site  orientation  that  will  make  the  most  ef- 
ficient use  of  sunlight  and  other  natural 
phenomena,  (B)  insulation  and  elimination 
of  excessive  fenestration,  (C)  energy  ex- 
pended in  the  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion of  btiildlng  materials,  and  (D)  new 
techniques  for  energy  supply,  generation, 
and  transmission. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  inventory  and  examine  existing 
buildings  xinder  his  custody  or  control  to 
determine  what  Improvements  can  be  made 
to  insure  that  these  buildings  will  utilize 
the  best  practicable  technology  for  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  energy. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  his  survey  Inventory  under  section  3 
no  later  than  January  1,  1975. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  report  to  Congress,  not  later  than 
January  1 .  1975,  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after, on  his  activities  In  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  section  2  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,  to  carry  out  section  3,  not  to  ex- 
ceed tS.OOO.OOO.  and  to  carry  out  section  4, 
not  to  exceed  $500,000. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  fuUy  aware  of  the  energy  crisis  con- 
fronting our  Nation.  We  are  also  well 
aware  that,  if  we  are  to  survive  this  crisis, 
a  program  of  energy  conservation  is  nec- 
essary. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Eiiergy  of  the  Committee  on  I»ublic 
Works,  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snvdeh)  held  hearings  on  some  of 
the  energy  problems  they  then  felt  were 
facing  this  Nation. 

They  recognized  at  that  time  there  was 
a  need  to  establish  a  pro{,*'am  to  con- 
sei-ve  our  Nation's  energy  and  to  prepare 
for  our  futuie  needs.  Since  that  time, 
the  Energy  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  held  fiuther 
hearings  on  the  manifold  problems  of  the 
energy  field. 

■yhe  bill  before  us  today  is  one  of  the 
many  steps  the  Energ3'  Subcommittee 
will  recommend  to  this  Iwdy  in  the*  fu- 
ture to  help  us  work  together  to  resolve 
the  crisis. 


This  bill  has.  as  one  of  its  chief  spon- 
sors, the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  (Tleveland)  and  I  would  congrat- 
ulate him  for  his  work  on  the  legislation. 

It  is  a  simple  bill,  but  an  essential  one. 
It  insures  that  certain  buildings,  financed 
with  Federal  funds,  would  utilize  the  best 
practical  technology  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  use  of  energj'. 

It  has  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
entire  Public  Works  Committee. 

At  this  time,  I  would  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  to 
give  you  further  details  ^  f  the  legislation, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 

HOW.AKD ) . 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  first  take  a  moment 
to  thank  Chairman  Blatnik  for  the  kind 
remarks  expressed  in  regard  to  me  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  foresight  of  my  chairman, 
Mr.  Blatnik,  together  with  the  foresight 
of  Chairman  Robert  Jones  of  Alabama, 
and  of  William  Harsha  of  Ohio  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee, who  made  possible  the  con- 
structive efforts  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  which  efforts  are  now  beginning 
to  bear  fruit.  I  would  alsp  like  to  take 
this  opporttmity  to  tharik  the  subcom- 
mittee's ranking  minority  member,  Gene 
Snyder  of  Kentucky,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  for  their  un- 
stinting efforts  and  active  participation 
in  trying  to  understand  the  causes  of  our 
energy  crisis  and  for  doing  their  utmost 
to  meet  the  energy  crisis  head  on. 

In  regard  to  H.R.  11565,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  its  effect  will  not  be  as 
immediate  as  the  speed  limit  bill  you 
considered  today.  It  will  be  very  effective, 
however,  in  enabling  energy  conservation 
over  the  near  term. 

H.R.  11565.  In  summary,  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  de- 
velop criteria  to  be  incorporated  Into  the 
design  of  new  buildings  to  provide  for  the 
best  practicable  use  and  conservation  of 
energy.  He  is  also  directed  to  Inventory 
buildings  under  his  custody  and  control 
to  determine  what  improvements  can  be 
made  to  them  to  insure  that  energy  will 
be  conserved  and  used  following  the  best 
practicable  technology  for  the  purpose. 
In  addition,  the  Administrator  Is  required 
to  report  to  Congress  the  results  of  his 
survey  not  later  than  January  1,  1975, 
and  the  results  of  his  development  of  cri- 
teria not  later  than  January  1,  1975,  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $6  million 
which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  expended 
witliin  the  period  of  fiscal  year  1974  and 
tiie  following  5  fiscal  years. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  alreadj'  Initiated  energy 
conservation  goals  which  as  of  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  resulted  in  a  9  percent 
reduction  in  GSA  energy  usage  in  the 
preceding  3  months  as  compared  to 
the  same  3-month  period  of  last  year. 
an.  11565  can  improve  that  success  im- 
measurably. 

H.R.   11565  is  particularly  attractive 
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because  in  great  part  It  Is  seeking  ways  to 
conserve  energy  by  the  elimination  of 
waste  rather  than  by  requiring  addi- 
tional sacrifices  from  our  people.  What  Is 
learned  by  GSA  in  regard  to  conserving 
energy  in  buildings  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  conserving  energy  not  only  within  the 
Federal  Government,  but  within  private 
industry  as  well. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  energy 
shortages  are  striking  at  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well  as  at  the  United  States.  I 
believe  H.R.  11565  can  serve  the  whole 
world  and  in  doing  so  will  contribute  to 
an  additional  lessening  of  the  cnmch  on 
our  Nation. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  adoption 
of  H.R.  11565. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ■' 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague  whether  under 
section  2  of  the  legislation,  the  criteria 
"new  techniques  for  energy  supply,  gen- 
eration and  transmission"  specifically  in- 
cludes solar  energy? 

Mr.  HOWARD  The  language  in  here 
does  not  limit  GSA.  and  in  talking  with 
GSA  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  them  for  in 
a  similar  bill  introduced  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  It  was  stated 
this  would  not  be  limited  and  solar  en- 
ergy was  discussed  quite  at  length. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  the  gentleman  can 
assure  me  that  within  this  language  it 
is  contemplated  to  have  application  to 
solar  energy? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in 
the  comments  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  is  one 
that  I  feel  is  a  very  necessary  first  step 
In  the  development  of  techniques  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  There  are  over 
450,000  buildings  under  Federal  control. 
Most  of  these  the  United  States  owns 
outright,  the  others  it  leases.  Virtually 
all  utilize  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  in 
the  form  of  light,  in  the  form  of  elec- 
tricity. I  believe  that  in  virtually  all  of 
these  buildings  there  Is  great  saving  to  be 
made  in  the  area  of  efiQclent  utilization  of 
energy  and  the  conservation  of  energy 
by  the  reduction  of  waste. 

Homeowners  all  over  the  country  ap- 
preciate the  wisdom  of  this.  The  Amer- 
ican homeowner  is  examining  his  home 
and  is  trying  to  conserve  energy  by  vari- 
ous means  such  as  Increasing  insulation. 
Installing  storm  windows,  reducing  watt- 
age of  light  bulbs,  et  cetera. 

It  is  encumbent  upon  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  do  no  less.  As  one  of  the  orig- 
inal cosponsors  of  this  bill,  I  suggest  that 
the  US  Government  examine  Its  build- 
ings to  inventory  what  should  be  done  to 
them  to  preserve  and  conserve  energy. 

New  buildings  to  be  constructed  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  should  Incor- 
porate into  their  plans  or  specifications 
criteria  to  assure  that  eCQcient  energy 
conservation  techniques  are  followed. 

Orglnally.  the  bill  as  introduced  would 
have  required  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  inventory  all  buildings 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States. 
In  committee,  we  decided  that  it  would 


be  wiser  at  this  time  to  give  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration the  duty  of  siuTrey  the 
buildings  that  were  under  his  custody  or 
control.  This  amounts  to  some  10,000 
buildings.  In  addition,  the  Administra- 
tor is  to  develop  criteria  for  public 
buildings. 

We  hope  that  other  committees  will 
follow  our  example  in  enacting  a  similar 
legislation  for  buildings  under  their  area 
of  jurisdiction.  If  they  do  so,  we  antici- 
pate that  they  will  find  the  criteria  being 
developed  under  this  legislation  by  the 
Administrator  valuable  and  useful. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  urged  Americans  to  turn  down 
their  thermostats  6°  in  their  homes  or 
apartments  and  10'  in  their  offices  and 
plants.  Before  this  idea  is  fully  accepted, 
the  Federal  Government  must  set  an  ex- 
ample of  energy  conservation  for  the 
Nation. 

This  bill.  H.R.  11565,  is  the  first  step, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  its 
passage. 

And  after  this  bill  is  passed.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  enact  other 
reasonable  measures  that  would  afford 
significant  energy  savings. 

I  would  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  House  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 716.  I  Introduced  recently  to  urge 
the  President  to  order  a  4 -day  workweek 
for  Federal  employees.  My  resolution  also 
urges  the  President  to  declare  Decem- 
ber 24  and  31  as  energy  holidays  so 
that  all  Federal  buildings  could  remain 
closed  for  two  consecutive  4-day  week- 
ends. The  energy  savings  from  these  two 
measures  would  be  considerable. 

I  would  also  urge  the  Congress  to  cut 
out  many  of  the  frills  and  unnecessary 
luxuries  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Limousines  is  a  prime  example  I  would 
limit  the  number  of  cars  available  to 
VIP's  to  20 — and  I  would  make  them  get 
rid  of  those  big  black  belch-fires  that 
spend  their  entire  useful  life  within  the 
enclave  of  the  Federal  triangle. 

The  Pentagon  has  43  limousines.  I 
would  cut  that  to  a  handful.  Especially 
with  the  military  now  conscripting  300,- 
000  barrels  of  fuel  a  day  from  the  civilian 
economy.  To  preach  economy,  we  must 
do  economy. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
original  sponsor  of  this  legislation  to 
conserve  energy  in  Federal  buildings.  I 
rise  to  urge  colleagues"  support  for  en- 
actment of  H.R.  11565. 

But  first  I  wish  to  commend  my  friend 
John  Blatnik.  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works;  Jim  Howard. 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Subcommittee, 
and  Gene  Snyder,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  subcommittee,  for  the  dispatch 
with  which  this  bill  was  scheduled  for 
hearings  and  broughtJ^he  floor.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  Ken  GkAV,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  for  acceding  readily  to  our  re- 
quest that  this  measure  be  handled  by 
the  Energy  Subcommittee,  and  all  15  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation 
to  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Charlie 
Vandc)  ,  who  has  exercised  real  Initiative 
in  the  fields  of  energy  conservation  and 
research,  for  his  testimony  in  support  of 
the  biU. 


H.R.  11565  represents  an  attempt  to 
realize  both  short-  and  long-term  energy 
savings  in  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  biiildings.  It  recognizes  that 
the  era  of  energy  abundance  is  over,  that 
wasteful  prtictices  can  be  curbed  for  im- 
mediate savings,  and  that  even  greater 
savings  can  be  realized  by  designing  con- 
servation into  new  buildings  from 
scratch. 

I  have  seen  estimates  that  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  manmade  struc- 
tiu-es  account  for  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
total  energy  consumed  in  this  country. 
The  same  authorities  estimate  that  a  25- 
percent  potential  saving  would  be  con- 
servative. 

Given  the  degree  of  waste,  of  ineffi- 
cient energy  use.  conservation  through 
measures  such  as  this  offers  most  prom- 
ising ways  to  decrease  consiunption 
while  minimizing  disruptive  effects  on 
the  economy  and  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  individual  citizen. 

It  is  particularly  Important  to  apply 
this  approach  to  buildings,  which  once 
built  and  equipped  represent  a  commit- 
ment to  consumption  patterns  of  long 
duration,  unlike  appliances  and  automo- 
biles. End-use  savings  realized  in  elec- 
tricity consumption  yield  multiple  econ- 
omies in  view  of  the  losses  in  primary 
fuels  represented  by  generation  and 
transmission  of  electric  power. 

This  bill  directs  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  devise  the  most  work- 
able application  of  energy-saving  tech- 
nology to  existing  public  buildings  under 
its  jurisdiction.  As  to  new  construction, 
it  would  require  GSA  to  develop  and  im- 
pose design  criteria  incorporating  energy 
savings  into  the  entire  process  of  design, 
construction,  and  operation.  Potent!  I 
areas  of  savings  here  Include  production 
and  transportation  of  building  materials, 
positioning  of  buildings  for  sim  exposure, 
location  and  extent  of  windows,  insula- 
tion, choice  of  materials,  overall  layout 
and  use  of  heating,  cooling,  lighting,  and 
ventilation. 

Its  direct  impact  Is  limited  to  GSA.  but 
I  feel  it  should  have  an  effect  govem- 
mentwide.  Moreover,  it  should  help 
create  a  conservation  consciousness  in 
purely  private  construction  by  innova- 
tions in  design  and  operation,  creation 
of  a  market  for  equipment,  materials  and 
techniques,  and  demonstration  of  fuel 
cost  savings  in  relation  to  cost  of  con- 
servation measures.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  replace  the  first-cost  mental- 
ity with  awareness  of  fuel  costs  over  the 
life  cycle  of  the  building. 

A  great  virtue  of  this  bill  is  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  an  extensive  amount  of 
research  or  innovation.  In  fact,  it  draws 
upon  a  large  body  of  knowledge  already 
available  within  the  architectural  and 
engineering  professions.  Thus,  it  will 
stimulate  Introduction  of  technology  al- 
ready on  the  shelf  but  not  introduced 
because  of  the  low  priority  accorded 
energy  conservation  in  the  recent  past. 

Furthermore,  it  should  give  great  im- 
petus to  commendable  initiatives  already 
undertaken  by  GSA  to  put  existing 
knowledge  to  work.  The  agency  is  design- 
ing an  energy-conservation  building  for 
Manchester,  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  initial  design  work  has 
already  demonstrated  thai  an  initial  ob- 
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jective  of  saving  20  percent  in  compari- 
son with  other  buildings  of  comparable 
function  will  be  far  surpassed. 

There  may  well  be  grounds  for  enact- 
ing other  legislation  providing  further 
incentives,  such  as  the  tax  deductions,  to 
encourage  application  of  the  conserva- 
tion methodology  devised  under  this  bill. 
But  experience  under  it  should  provide 
a  solid  body  of  factual  information  on 
which  to  base  further  action. 

The  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  energy, 
which  the  President  has  termed  Project 
Independence,  will  demand  much  more 
of  us.  The  overall  effort  will  include 
stepped-up  research,  other  conservation 
measures,  resource  development  and  en- 
ergy-related environmental  protection. 
Moreover,  citizens  must  do  their  part  in- 
dividually by  exercising  restraint  and 
saving  fuel  as  to  minimize  the  shortages 
and  the  disruptive  effects  of  measure  to 
allocate  resources. 

This  bill  represents  a  demonstration 
that  Government  is  moving  forward  to 
do  its  part.  Thus,  it  should  offer  incentive 
to  needed  conservation  by  citizens,  I  urge 
colleagues  to  join  in  its  support. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  now  considering.  H.R.  11565. 
"Energy  Conservation  in  Public  Build- 
ings," is  an  encouragement:  It  is  encour- 
aging that  the  Public  Works  Committee 
has  recognized  the  important  role  the 
Federal  Government  can  play  in  initiat- 
ing energy  conservation  designs  in  office 
building  construction.  I  am  also  pleased 
by  the  gentleman's  response — that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  solar 
energy  be  considered  in  the  construction 
of  Federal  office  buildings. 

Solar  energy  is  the  only  limitless,  non- 
polluting  energy  source  we  know.  It  only 
makes  sense  that  in  these  days  of  fossil 
fuel  shortage,  we  work  to  maximize  our 
use  of  the  Sun.  For  every  unit  of  heat 
that  we  harness  directly  from  the  Sun, 
we  are  freed  from  extracting,  transport- 
ing, refining,  and  burning  one  imit  of 
heat  from  fossil  fuel.  The  logic  is  simple, 
but  we  continue  to  fail  to  understand 
the  tremendous  potential  of  solar  power. 

The  technology  for  utilizing  the  Sun's 
energy  to  heat  and  cool  our  buildings  is 
already  in  our  hands.  Today,  office 
buildings  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Langley, 
Va.,  Bethplace.  N.Y..  Lincoln,  Mass.. 
and  Millbrook,  N.Y..  are  being  designed 
to  rely  on  the  Sun  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing. In  most  cases,  the  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy will  mean  that  the  fossil  fuel  needs 
of  these  buildings  will  be  cut  from  be- 
tween 40  to  75  percent. 

The  major  obstacles  to  the  widespread 
application  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
technology  are  economic  and  social.  But 
we  can  expect  that  both  these  obstacles 
will  rapidly  disappear  in  the  near  future. 
Solar  heating  and  cooling  Is  already  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  electric  heat- 
ing. In  the  years  ahead,  as  fossil  fuel 
prices  spiral  upward,  solar  technology 
will  become  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  energy  source  in  most  areas  of 
the  country. 

A  second  major  obstacle  that  must  be 
overcome,  however,  is  public  miseduca- 


tion.  Most  people — including  members  of 
the  building  industry — are  simply  un- 
aware of  the  potential  benefits  of  solar 
energy.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  an  ambitious  program  of  dem- 
onstration projects,  could  "spread  the 
word"  that  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  can  be  economical,  efficient, 
and  architecturally  attractive. 

A  more  ambitious  step  could  have  been 
taken  in  this  bill.  The  legislation  could 
have  required  the  construction  of  Fed- 
eral buildings  to  use  solar  energy  to  the 
maximum  extent  that  it  is  economical 
and  efficient.  In  addition,  steps  coiild 
have  been  taken  to  insure  that  existing 
federally  owned  and  leased  buildings  be 
equipped  or  "retrofitted"  with  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  consider  these  mat- 
ters in  future  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Blatnik)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  biU,  H.R. 
11565,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THAT  THE  SPEAKER  BE  AU- 
THORIZED TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  HOUSE  UNTIL 
TUESDAY.   DECEMBER   4 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Tues- 
day, December  4,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  motions  may  be 
made  to  pass  the  bills  S.  2673  and  S.  1747. 
with  amendments  to  strike  out  all  after 


the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  text 
of  the  similar  House  bills  passed  today 
imder  suspension. 

Those  bills  are:  H.R.  11710  and  H.R. 
9437.  These  may  be  added  to  the  suspen- 
sion list  for  Tuesday. 


DAVID  BEN-GURION 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Israel  are  still  in  mourning  for  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  who  fell  in  the 
recent  war.  Their  death  has  been  a  bit- 
ter loss.  Saturday  morning  Lsrael  suffered 
a  new  blow  with  the  death  of  David  Ben- 
Gurion,  one  of  her  founding  fathers  and 
her  first  Premier.  But  our  grief  at  his 
passing  is  not  mingled  with  bitterness, 
only  regret  that  he  died  before  the  peace 
that  he  had  struggled  so  long  for  was 
achieved.  For  Ben-Gurion's  life  was  one 
of  great  fulfillment;  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  person  he  was  responsible  for 
the  achievement  of  Theodore  Herzl's 
dream,  the  creation  of  a  free  Jewish 
State  in  Palestine. 

He  arrived  in  Palestine  in  1905,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen:  and  in  the  course  of  al- 
most 70  years  of  service,  he  and  his  com- 
rades built  a  small  fledgling  community 
into  a  great  and  independent  nation.  Nor 
was  he  simply  a  political  and  military 
leader,  though  he  saw  his  country 
through  two  wars  as  well  as  years  of 
struggle  before  the  State  even  existed.  He 
was  a  pioneer  of  great  vision  attempting 
to  create  a  new  social  order  and  a  new 
relationship  between  the  people  and 
their  land,  leaving  the  ways  of  the  old 
country  behind  them. 

The  high  point  of  his  career  was  the 
proclamation  of  independence  in  1948 
but  even  after  the  war  of  independence 
was  won  he  had  no  illusions  that  any  of 
his  battles  were  over.  Not  the  battle  for 
independence,  not  the  battle  for  social 
justice,  and  not  the  battle  to  reclaim  the 
land.  All  of  these  are  still  ongoing  more 
than  25  years  later.  But  his  faith  and 
his  accomplishments  give  us  our  hope  for 
the  future.  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition 
that  truly  righteous  people  die  on  the 
Sabbath  and  surely  Ben  Gurion  was  one 
of  the  shining  lights  of  our  generation. 

Perhpps  his  vision  for  Israel  was  best 
expre.ssed  through  his  love  for  the  Negev, 
the  barren  desert  that  comprises  south- 
ern Israel  and  more  than  half  the  land 
area  of  the  newly  created  State.  It  was 
here  he  made  his  home,  it  was  here  he 
was  buried,  and  it  was  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  Negev  that  he  not  only  fore- 
saw but  began  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Biblical  prophecy:  "For  the  Lord  has 
had  mercy  on  Zion.  He  has  taken  pity  on 
her  ruined  places,  He  will  make  her  des- 
ert like  Eden  and  her  wilderness  like  the 
garden  of  God  " 


CASTRO  CONTINUE.S  HOSTILITY 
TOWARD  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  there  has  been  increasing 
speculation  In  the  press  and  elsewhere 
about  the  desirability  of  changing  pres- 
ent U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba.  Two  rela- 
tively minor  Incident-  in  the  last  several 
weeks  lead  me  to  the  opposite  conclusion, 
since  they  underscore  once  again  the 
Castro  Qovemment's  hostility  toward 
this  country  and  our  own  citizens. 

In  one  Incident  a  private  U.S.  aircraft 
strayed  off  course,  apparently  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  faulty  navigation  system.  After 
some  delay  the  plane.  Its  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, were  released  but  not  before 
Cuban  ofBclals  had  exacted  $11,000  in 
repairs,  landing  fees,  and  other  costs. 
The  other  costs  were  what  Cuba  says  it 
cost  to  have  two  Mlg  fighters  escort  the 
errant  US.  aircraft  to  a  Cuban  airfield. 
While  I  hope  that  Cuba  will  abandon  this 
Ill-advised  policy.  If  that  coimtry  per- 
sists In  this  sort  of  policy  I  would  hope 
that  various  US.  agencies  which  are 
called  on  at  various  times  to  Intercept  or 
assist  Cuban  vessels  or  aircraft  will  make 
certain  that  the  same  kind  of  policy  is 
applied  to  Cuba  which  she  applies  to  us. 

The  second  Incident,  which  is  much 
more  outrageous,  involves  the  holding 
of  a  20-year-old  U.S.  seaman.  Ralph 
Brembt.  for  ransom.  He  has  been  in 
Cuban  hands  for  3  months  since  a  yacht 
on  which  he  was  serving  as  a  crew  mem- 
ber sank  near  Cuba.  He  and  two  other 
crewmen,  both  British  subjects,  were  res- 
cued by  Cubans  but  Cuba  refuses  to  al- 
low Brembt  to  return  to  the  United 
States  until  the  yacht's  owner  forks  over 
$6,000  to  pay  for  the  alleged  rescue  costs 
of  the  yacht's  crew.  The  owner  paid 
$2,800  for  earlier  repair  for  the  boat  but 
now  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay 
the  rest  of  the  ransom  Castro  demands. 
While  the  two  British  seamen  have  been 
released,  Mr.  Brembt  is  being  kept  in 
Cuba  for  the  crime  of  having  been  a  crew 
member  on  a  vessel  in  distress. 

Earlier  this  year  Cuba  joined  the 
United  States  In  an  accord  aimed  at  end- 
ing aircraft  hijacking  At  that  time  many 
hoped  that  the  agreement  signalled  a 
change  in  Cuban  policy  and  a  new  will- 
ingness to  respect  International  legal 
standards  and  the  traditional  role  of 
comity  in  international  relations.  It  is 
now  clear  that  such  hopes  for  improved 
relations  were  ill-conceived. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
173— RELATING  TO  THE  UJS.  FISH- 
ING INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  VANTK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  many  Members  about  the  health 
of  the  American  fishing  industry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  1962.  the  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  87-794.  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  Included  in  that  legislation,  ts  a 
section  on  conservation  of  fishery  re- 
sources, which  reads  as  follows: 

Upon  tbe  conTOc»tlcm  of  »  conference  oo 
Uie  use  or  cooaervaUon  of  InternaUon*!  flob- 


ery  resources,  the  President  shall,  by  all  ap- 
propriate means  at  his  disposal,  seek  to  per- 
suade countries  whose  domestic  fluking  prac- 
tices or  policies  affect  such  resources,  to 
engage  In  negotiations  In  good  faith  relating 
to  the  use  or  conservation  of  such  resources. 
If,  after  such  efforts  by  the  President  and 
by  other  countries  which  have  agreed  to  en- 
gage In  such  negotiations,  any  other  coun- 
try whose  conservation  practices  or  policies 
alTect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
such  other  countries,  has.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  President,  failed  or  refused  to  engage  In 
such  negotiations  In  good  faith,  the  President 
may.  If  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  action  is 
likely  to  be  effective  In  Inducing  such  coun- 
try to  engage  In  such  negotiations  In  good 
faith.  Increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  any  fish 
(In  any  form)  which  Is  the  product  of  such 
country,  for  such  time  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, to  a  rate  not  more  than  SO  percent  above 
the  rate  existing  on  July  I,  1934. 

This  provision  would  surely  seem  to 
apply  to  several  of  the  countries  which 
have  been  ravaging  our  fisheries  and  de- 
pleting the  fishery  resources  immediately 
off  our  coasts.  In  a  letter  of  Septemt)er  6, 
1973,  I  asked  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  why  this 
provision  was  not  being  used.  The  reply 
letter  from  Administrator  White  indi- 
cates some  of  the  very  severe  dlfiBculties 
which  the  United  States  has  experienced 
in  obtaining  cooperation  in  fLshery  con- 
servation. Mr.  White  also  indicated  that 
the  administration  did  not  want  to  use 
the  section  of  the  trade  bill  giving  the 
President  authority  to  raise  tariff  rates 
50  percent  above  the  old  Smoot-Hawley 
rates  of  1934.  It  is  claimed  that  these 
small  tariff  rates  would  make  little 
difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  column  2  tariff  rates 
on  fish  are  low.  But  the  application  of 
these  rates  and  even  an  Increase  in  their 
level  could  provide  some  relief — some 
real,  significant  relief  to  our  fishermen. 
I  would  hope  that  all  of  us  concerned 
about  the  conservation  of  these  natural 
resources  would  continue  to  urge  the 
application  of  section. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  will  soon  be  asked  to 
consider  a  new  trade  bill — one  which 
makes  even  larger  grants  of  authority  to 
the  adrainstration.  I  would  hope  that  all 
of  us  could  consider  how  seldom  the  ad- 
ministration uses  provisions  of  present 
law  deStgned  to  protect  American  re- 
sources and  workers,  before  we  extend 
new  powers  and  new  authorities. 

The  latter  from  Administrator  White, 
as  well  as  the  tariff  schedule  for  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  fish  is  as  follows: 
National  Oceanic  and 
ATlfOSPHCaiC  Admintstkation, 

Rcxkville,  Md. 
Hon.  Chables  A.  Vanik. 
House  of  Repre$entative$, 
Waahmgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  September  6.  1073.  asking  If  we 
are  using  Section  257  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1063  (Public  Liw 
87-794).  which  amends  Part  I  of  Title  III  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  by  addln.g  "Section 
323.  Conservation  of  Fishery  Resources."  to 
encourage  foreign  countries  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Commission  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Ptsheries  (ICNAP)  to 
comply  with  or  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  In  the  development  of  a  "comprehen- 
sive multilateral  management  program"  for 
the  fisheries  resources  off  our  Atlantic  coeist. 


As  you  point  out.  this  section  of  the  law 
relates  to  action  on  Import  duties  the  Presi- 
dent may  take  to  induce  countries  whose 
conservation  practices  or  policies  affect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  engage  In 
good  faith  negotiations  concerning  the  con- 
servation of  International  fishery  resources. 

Rates  of  duty  on  flsh  Imports  from  such 
countries  that  fall  to  engage  In  such  nego- 
tiations In  gCMXl  faith  may  be  Increased  to 
a  rate  not  more  than  60  percent  at>ove  the 
rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934. 

The  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries are  Bulgaria.  Canada,  Denmark,  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany,  Iceland, 
Italy.  Japan,  Norway,  Poland.  Portugal.  Ro- 
mania. Spain,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

The  meetings  of  the  Commission  are  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  International 
conservation  programs  for  the  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
would  appear  to  be  the  kind  of  meeting  for 
which  the  provisions  of  law  noted  above 
might  be  Invoked. 

A  difficulty,  however.  Is  that  most  fishery 
products,  other  than  those  canned  products 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  had  very  low 
rates  of  duty  In  1934  amounting  to  only  a 
few  cents  a  pound.  (These  are  Illustrated 
In  column  2  of  the  enclosed  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  U.S.  Annotated.  Schedule  1. — Animal 
and  Vegetable  Products,  Part  3. — Pish  and 
Shellfl.sh.) 

In  these  circumstances,  action  to  Increase 
rates  of  duty  on  fishery  products  50  percent 
above  the  1934  rate  would  have  minimum 
effect  on  ICNAP  member  countries,  other 
than  Norway  which  would  be  concerned 
about  the  rate  of  duty  because  of  Its  canned 
sardUie  shipments  to  the  United  States,  and 
Japan  which  would  be  concerned  because 
of  Its  sale  of  canned  tuna.  However,  Nor- 
way Is  not  conducting  fisheries  off  our  North 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  fisheries  of  Japan  In 
this  area  are  quite  limited. 

The  fisheries  off  our  Atlantic  coast  of  prin- 
cipal concern  to  us  are  those  carried  out  by 
the  distant-water  European  fishing  countries, 
particularly  the  Soviet-bloc  countries.  These 
are  the  developed  maritime  countries  with 
extensive  Interests  In  the  ocean  that  have 
a  major  stake  In  maintaining  a  significant 
degree  of  International  cooperation  In  the 
management  of  ocean  affairs.  They  are  aware 
that  the  direction  taken  at  the  new  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  scheduled  to  convene 
late  this  year  and  begin  substantive  sessions 
next  year  will  have  a  major  influence  on  their 
future  activities. 

United  SUtes  Delegates  to  ICNAF  meet- 
ings have  made  clear  that  failure  to  find 
solutions  to  fisheries  conservation  problems 
In  International  bodies  such  as  ICNAF  must 
Inevitably  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  new 
framework  for  managing  fisheries  that 
win  emerge  from  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence. This  point  was  clearly  made  in  the 
Opening  Address  to  the  ICNAF  Annual  Meet- 
ing In  Washington.  DC,  May  25,  1972,  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  enclosed.  Also  enclosed  ts  a  copy  of 
a  statement  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce 
Issued  Immediately  prior  to  the  1973  ICNAF 
Annual  MeetUig  pointing  out  that  failure 
to  develop  effective  conservation  measures 
within  ICNAF  would  lead  to  reconsideration 
of  United  States  participation  In  the  Com- 
mission. 

That  other  ICNAF  member  countries  are 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
was  Indicated  when  they  proposed  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Commission  in  October  1973 
to  consider  further  the  issues  that  could 
not  be  resolved  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
June  1973. 

At  the  special  Meeting  of  IC7NAF  In  Ottawa. 
October  15-19.  1973,  agreement  was  reached 
on  a  3-year  program  which  Is  pledged  to  al- 
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low  the  stocks  to  recover  to  a  level  that 
would  produce  the  maximum  sustainable 
yield.  Agreement  was  also  reached  on  a  gear 
■•estrlctlon  that  wUl  keep  almost  all  foreign 
bottom  trawls  out  of  the  relatively  shallow 
waters  off  southern  New  England  for  6 
months  of  the  year.  This  will  be  of  direct 
'. -eneflt  to  American  fishermen  since  the  for- 
eign bottom  trawls  In  this  area  cause  them 
rompetltlve  disadvantage  and  a  loss  of  ape- 
ries which  are  Important  to  the  American 
market. 

The  agreement  calls  for  an  overall  catch 
limitation  In  1974  of  923.900  metric  tons, 
f'olng  down  \.o  850,000  metric  tons  In  1975.  In 
1976  the  ICNAF  regulation  will  require  this 
limitation  to  be  set  at  a  catch  which  will 
Tkllow  the  blomass  to  recover  to  a  level  which 
win  produce  the  maximum  sustainable  yield. 
The  923,900  ton  figure  In  1974  may  be  com- 
pared to  overall  catches  of  the  species  In 
question  of  1,144,700  In  1971.  1.188.400  In 
1972.  and  a  projected  catch  of  about  the  same 
this  year. 

Individual  allocations  of  these  overall 
quotas  were  made  which  will  permit  the 
United  States  and  Canada  Increased  catches 
In  1974  over  the  1972  catch  and  the  projected 
catch  for  1973.  At  the  same  time,  all  nine 
distant-water  fleets  which  received  Individ- 
ual allocations  will  be  permitted  1974  catches 
less  than  their  1972  catches  and  projected 
1973  catches.  A  press  release  summarizing 
the  results  of  the  meeting  is  enclosed. 

As  we  Indicated  In  our  letter  of  August  16, 
concerning  ICNAF  matters,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  continue  to  work  to  establish  an 
effective  International  framework  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  fisheries  Interests. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  these  criti- 
cal questions  concerning  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  North  Atlantic  fisheries  re- 
sources. 

Sincerely, 

Robert   M.    White, 

AdministTatoT. 
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Part  3.-  Fish  and 
Shellfish 
Part  3  head  note: 

1.  The  term 
"fish",  as  used  in 
this  part,  does  not 
include  shellfish,  or 
whales  or  other 
mammals  This  part 
cavers  only  fish  and 
shellfish,  live  or 
dead,  hi  for  human 
consumption. 

2.  In  subparts  A 
and  B  of  this  part, 
the  term  "whether 
or  not  whole" 
means  if  whole,  or 
if  processed  by  re- 
moval of  heads,  Tins 
viscera,  scales, 
skins,  or  bones,  or 
by  filleting,  division 
into  pieces,  or  other 
cuttinl  or  s'icing 
operations,  but  not 
minced  or  ground. 

3    In  subparts  C 
and  D  of  this  part, 
the  term  "in  on" 
means  packed  in 
added  oil  or  fat.  or 
in  added  oil  or  fat 
and  other  sub- 
stances, whether 
such  oil  or  tat  was 
introduced  at  the 
time  of  packing  or 
prior  thereto. 
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FUEL  SHORTAGES  PLACE  GREATER 
BURDEN  ON  GENERAL  AVLVTION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sbrivxr)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes 

Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement over  the  weekend  of  revi- 
sions In  previously  declared  fuel  alloca- 
tions for  general  aviation  represented  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  recognizes 
the  vital  role  which  this  segment  of  air 
transportation  assumes  In  our  national 
economy. 

Much  of  my  time  during  the  past  week 
has  been  devoted  to  seeking  correction  of 
the  ill-advised  initial  allocation  cuts  an- 
nounced by  President  Nixon  on  Sunday, 
November  25. 1  wa«  pleased,  therefore,  by 
the  White  House  response  to  my  demands 
for  a  ree valuation  of  the  planned  fuel 
cuts. 

The  overall  fuel  reduction,  now  revised 
from  42  5  to  25  percent,  represents  a 
more    equitable    allocation   for   general 


aviation.  The  modified  allocations  are 
from  20  to  15  percent  reduction  for  the 
air  taxi,  agricultural,  and  Industrial  ap- 
plications; from  40  to  25  percent  reduc- 
tion for  business  flying:  and  from  50  to 
35  percent  reduction  for  personal  and 
Instructional  flying. 

There  are  too  many  people.  In  and  out 
of  Government,  who  do  not  understand 
the  Importance  of  general  aviation  to  our 
air  transportation  system  and  to  the 
overall  welfare  of  this  Nation. 

General  aviation  certainly  is  not  the 
villain  Insofar  as  fuel  consximption  is 
concerned  In  this  country.  The  respon- 
sible leadership  of  the  general  aviation 
industry  recognizes  the  gravity  of  the 
current  energy  shortage  and  has  worked 
willingly  and  closely  to  implement  neces- 
sary conservation  measures.  It  also 
should  be  noted  that  general  aviation 
uses  only  6  percent  of  total  civil  and  mili- 
tary aviation  fuels,  both  kerosenes  and 
gasolines.  This  imporUnt  segment  of  the 
air  transportation  industry  stands  ready 
to  play  Its  part  In  the  energy  crisis — but 
It  certainly  should  not  be  destroyed  by 
unfair  and  Inequitable  fuel  allocations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  air  transportation 
role  of  general  aviation  will  increase  not 
decrea.se  in  the  coming  months  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Nation's  fuel  shortages. 

Major  commercial  airlines  are  an- 
nouncing drastic  cuts  in  airline  services 
due  to  the  fuel  shortages.  These  service 
reductions  will  place  an  additional  bur- 
den on  general  aviation  Many  smaller 
communities  across  the  Nation,  including 
my  own  State  of  Kansas,  are  dependent 
upon  the  services  of  general  aviation  and 
this  dependence  will  grow. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  de- 
centralization of  many  large  Industries 
and  businesses  Into  small  towns  and 
cities.  This  is  especially  true  In  Kansas 
where  we  have  welcomed  a  number  of 
new  businesses  and  Industries  These 
businesses  have  come  to  rely  on  the  busi- 
ness airplane  and  the  services  of  com- 
muter and  taxi  airlines,  flying  smaller 
planes,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
everyday  conduct  of  business  and  their 
productivity. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  general  aviation 
is  for  business  and  commercial  purposes 
with  some  38.000  turbine-powered  air- 
craft operated  by  businesses.  General 
aviation  today  Is  carrying  about  one  of 
every  three  air  passengers  on  Intercity 
flights  each  year  and  60  percent  of  those 
carried  are  between  communities  not 
served  by  the  airlines. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the 
Importance  of  general  aviation  In  the 
improvement  of  our  national  economy, 
in  maintaining  the  stability  of  smaller 
communities  and  rural  areas.  In  better- 
ing our  own  balance  of  payments  and 
trade  picture. 

As  the  elected  representative  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Kansas 
which  Is  recognized  as  the  heart  of  the 
general  aviation  manufacturing  Indus- 
try. I  have  given  first  priority  to  the 
health  and  vitality  of  this  key  segment 
of  the  Kansas  economy.  There  must  be 
continued  vigilance  and  attention  to  as- 
sure fair  and  equitable  treatment  of 
general  aviation  whether  it  involves  to- 
day's urgent  problem  of  fuel  allocation, 
or  other  related  Issues  Including  user 
fees,  airport  development,  trust  fund  dis- 


tributions, or  other  Government-Imposed 
regulations. 

Tlie  jobs  of  thousands  of  workers  are 
Involved  here;  but  the  national  economy 
Is  also  affected  when  adverse  actions  are 
taken  In  regard  to  general  aviation. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  administration 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  be 
fully  Informed  of  the  role  of  general 
aviation.  It  is  my  intention  to  continue 
to  tell  the  story  of  general  aviation. 


THE    PUGHT   or     o.MALL.    PRIVATE 
COLLEGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  ,  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  today  to  express 
my  concern  over  the  plight  of  small,  pri- 
vate, liberal  arts  colleges  in  this  coun- 
try. The  financial  pressures  on  these  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  have  been 
devastating,  if  not  insurmountable.  In  far 
too  many  cases. 

This  was  proven  true  for  Shlmer  Col- 
lege of  my  home  State  of  Illinois.  Located 
in  Mount  Carroll.  Carroll  County.  111., 
slightly  over  100  miles  from  Chicago, 
Shimer  College  has  merited  much  praise 
during  its  120-year  life.  With  its  small 
enrollment,  very  selective  and  highly 
competitive  terms  have  been  applied  to 
Shlmer's  admissions  policy.  Its  curricu- 
lum is  innovative  and  experimental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  therefore  with  a 
deep  sense  of  regret  that  I  learned 
Shlmer  College  will,  according  to  the 
trustees,  cease  to  exist  on  December  31. 
1973.  The  passing  of  any  institution 
means  the  possible  loss  of  its  tradition 
and  history,  and  a  definite  loss  for  its 
potential  for  further  service  to  its  stu- 
dents and  the  surrounding  community. 

The  experience  of  Shimer  College  In 
the  past  decade  presents  In  a  microcosm 
the  interaction  of  the  pressures  influenc- 
ing, In  varying  degrees,  all  of  the  small, 
private,  liberal  arts  Institutions  in  this 
country.  According  to  an  article  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  November  18.  1973. 
Shlmer  College  was  operating  with  a 
deficit  of  over  $200,000  in  1963.  but  was 
able  to  reduce  that  deficit  to  $80,000  by 
1967.  The  1960s  have  been  termed  the 
"golden  years"  in  higher  education,  and 
It  appears  that  Shimer  College  shared 
higher  education's  good  fortune  at  least 
In  the  middle  of  that  decade. 

Unfortunately,  by  1971,  the  deficit  had 
reached  beyond  half  a  million  dollars.  To 
keep  solvent.  Shlmer  College  borrowed. 
But  with  the  costs  of  running  a  college 
rising  constantly  due  to  Inflation.  Shlmer 
College  was  never  able  to  catch  up.  The 
1973-74  budget  really  highlighted  the 
problem.  To  meet  Its  expected  expenses 
of  approximately  $1.3  million,  the  ad- 
ministrators of  Shimer  College  projected 
that  approximately  40  percent  of  that 
total  would  have  to  come  from  tuition 
and  fees.  24  percent  from  room  and  board 
fees,  and  36  percent  from  gifts.  It  Is 
critical  to  note  that  over  64  percent  of 
Shlmer's  expected  Income  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  student  population.  That 
dependence  upon  the  student  body 
proved  a  large  part  of  Shlmer's  closing, 
because  the  1973-74  enrollment  fell  be- 
low its  projected  level.  Much  of  the  col- 
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lege's  expenditures  were  already  com- 
mitted in  the  form  of  salaries,  and  physi- 
cal plant  maintenance  costs.  In  light  of 
those  fixed  costs,  the  reduction  In  In- 
come, and  the  soaring  deficit,  the  trus- 
tees of  Shlmer  College  announced  they 
would  have  to  close  the  school. 

That  which  will  soon  come  to  pass  in 
Mount  Carroll.  HI.,  Is  a  very  real  part  of 
the  bleak  future  which  will  await  many 
other  small,  liberal  arts  colleges.  What 
are  the  facets  of  their  situation? 

As  In  the  case  of  Shimer  College,  in- 
flation takes  and  will  continue  to  take  a 
substantial  portion  of  any  budget. 
Signlflcantly.  the  rate  of  Inflation  is  an 
element  over  which  the  institution  has 
very  little  control. 

All  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation evince  a  dependence  on  income 
from  students.  According  to  statistics 
released  by  the  National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics  of  the  OfQce  of 
Education,  in  the  1969-70  school  year, 
34.7  percent  of  the  current-fund  revenue 
of  private  institutions  came  from  student 
tuition  and  fees.  That  compares  to  only 
12.6  percent  for  public  Institutions.  The 
difference,  of  course,  is  made  up  by  the 
State  governments.  The  implements  of 
this  difference  in  revenue  sources  Is 
found  primarily  in  the  gap  between  tui- 
tions charged  at  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions. The  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Statistics  computes  the  average 
1973-74  tuition  of  public  institutions  at 
$412  and  that  of  private  institutions  at 
$2,044. 

In  the  competition  for  students,  on  a 
purely  monetary  basis,  public  colleges 
have  a  distinct  edge  over  their  private 
counterparts.  David  Trivette,  a  research 
associate  for  the  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center  Clearing  House  on 
Higher  Education,  argues  that: 

Small  private  institutions  are  severely  hit 
because  their  drawing  power  Is  limited,  they 
can  scale  down  operations  only  so  far  (and 
•tUl  call  themaelves  a  college),  and  each 
student  loss  shrinks  Income. 

The  fortunes  of  these  private  institu- 
tions are  increasingly  tied  to  student  en- 
rollment and  to  their  ability  to  use 
internal  resources  more  efflciently.  A  1973 
study  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation of  enrollments  reveals  how 
poorly  the  private  school  has  fared  In  the 
competition  for  students.  In  1950,  the 
student  population  was  evenly  divided 
between  public  and  private  Institutions. 
By  1960,  the  public  schools  claimed  59 
percent  of  the  student  population,  and, 
by  1965,  the  gap  had  Increased  to  66  per- 
cent for  public  schools,  and,  a  shrinking 
34  percent  for  private  schools.  In  1972, 
only  26  percent  of  the  American  student 
body  was  enrolled  In  private  Institutions. 

Steep  Inflation  and  shrinking  enroll- 
ments are  the  reality  with  which  each 
small  private  college  must  deal.  What 
are  the  means  to  meet  this  reality? 
Either  costs  must  be  reduced  or  income 
increased,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Reducing  costs  is  neither  simple  nor 
easy  for  these  Institutions.  The  problem 
is  compoimded  by  the  experience  of 
higher  education  in  -he  1960's.  Colleges 
and  universities,  blessed  with  rising  en- 
rollments and  spectacular  increases  in 
government  assistance,  expanded  their 
horteons  and  enlarged  their  aspirations. 


Also,  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  was 
infused  on  higher  education.  Much  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  research,  particu- 
larly in  the  sciences,  and,  as  a  result, 
.some  parts  of  the  universities  and  col- 
leges gained  a  dominance  over  others. 
Then,  with  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  Gov- 
ernment support  and  the  dramatic  prob- 
lems which  beset  the  Institutions  of 
higher  education  duiing  the  latter  part 
of  the  decade,  many  Institutions  found 
themselves  overextended.  If  able  to  re- 
cover, these  schools  will  have  to  reevalu- 
ate their  role  in  their  communities  and 
in  the  educational  arena.  For  some,  they 
will  have  to  eliminate  expenditures.  Yet, 
one  Is  then  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
statement  of  Shimer  College  President 
Robert  Spencer  Long,  as  quoted  In  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  that — 

We  had  run  lean  so  long  there  was  Just 
no  place  to  cut  back. 

Rethinking  priorities  and  eliminating 
financial  "deadwood"  is  not  the  solution 
for  the  Shimer  Colleges  of  America. 

Increasing  Income  proffers  some  re- 
lief, yet  what  are  the  ramifications  of 
such  a  proposal?  There  are  two  key  ways, 
among  several,  of  increasing  income — 
raise  tuition  and  fee  rates,  and  Increase 
enrollments. 

Helen  Shell,  a  research  associate  of  the 
ERIC  Clearing  House,  having  analyzed 
the  effects  of  a  rise  In  tuition  and  fees, 
Is  not  convinced  of  this  approach.  As 
tuition  Is  raised  a  new  layer  of  students 
needing  financial  aid  Is  imcovered.  Some 
of  tliose  students  will  be  forced  to  drop 
out.  others  will  decline  acceptance,  and 
the  number  of  applications  may  fall  sub- 
stantially. In  that  case,  an  institution 
would  be  caught  trying  to  meet  its  fixed 
costs  with  a  reduced  Income.  Raising  tui- 
tion rates  also  works  against  private 
schools  in  their  competition  for  students 
with  public  schools. 

Increasing  enrollments,  although  gen- 
erative of  new  income.  Is  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  some  small  schools.  The  1971 
Carnegie  Commission  study  of  the  fu- 
ture of  higher  education,  "New  Students 
and  New  Places,"  suggested  mlnlmimi 
enrollment  sizes  for  institutions  of  vari- 
ous types  in  order  to  reach  a  state  of  op- 
erational efficiency.  A  minimum  enroll- 
ment size  of  1,000  was  set  for  liberal  arts 
colleges.  The  Commission  recognized 
that  many  complex  factors  are  at  work 
in  determining  the  actual  size  of  any  In- 
stitution and  that  for  some  iir^titutions 
too  much  would  be  sacrificed  if  they  were 
to  .strive  to  achieve  a  minimum  enroll- 
ment size.  Thje  Commission  also  took  note 
of  those  small,  private  schools  largely 
dependent  upon  tuition  as  a  source  of 
income.  DeMneating  the  cycle  of  raising 
tuition  c6sts  to  meet  increased  expendi- 
tures resulting  in  a  decrease  in  abiUty  to 
attract  students,  the  Commission  added 
that  Expanding  enrollment  also  meant 
that  endowment  Income  per  student  was 
likely -to  decline.  This  would  force  the 
institution  to  depend  even  more  on  tui- 
tion to  meet  costs  per  student.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  pro- 
\)o^ed  l?st  month  that  an  increase  in  tui- 
tion charged  at  public  institutions  would 
make  private  ones  more  competitive. 
This,  it  was  suggested,  would  help  re- 
verse the  enrollment  trend  away  from 
private  schools,  thereby  bringing  in  more 


tuition  and  fees.  The  proposal  has  drawn 
fire  from  many  experts  for  its  effects 
upon  the  accessibility  of  public  schools 
to  the  general  commimlty.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  private  institu- 
tions ex.pand  their  definition  of  a  stu- 
dent and  institute  new  programs  of  adult 
and  continuing  education.  This  would 
not  only  increa.se  tuition  revenue  but 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the  physical 
plant. 

Despite  all  of  these  difficulties  with  in- 
creasing enrollment,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded by  some  that  any  funds  derived 
from  an  expansion  of  student  enrollment 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  raise  income  to 
the  level  of  expenditure.  Some  of  these 
analysts  suggest  that  these  Institutions 
should  make  increased  and  more  efficient 
use  of  their  resources.  Yet  we  have  seen 
that  this  is  not  a  solution  for  all  prob- 
lems. 

Earl  F.  Cheit,  a  program  officer  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  wrote  in  a  1973  study 
for  the  Carnegie  Commission,  "The  New 
Depression  in  Higher  Education — Two 
Years  Later,"  that  many  institutions 
have  been  looking  to  Washington  for 
help  out  of  the  financial  morass  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  The  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  with  some  programs 
affecting  higher  education  raised  some 
hopes.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Cheit,  the 
amendments  did  not  offer  a  "coherent 
strategy"  of  Federal  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation. In  his  study,  Mr.  Cheit  goes  on 
to  analyze  the  prospects  of  increased 
State  aid,  and  finds  that  the  proportion 
of  State  budgets  intended  for  higher  edu- 
cation is  no  longer  increasing,  and  that, 
in  two-thirds  of  the  States  the  propor- 
tion is  actually  decreasing. 

It  is  sad,  but  true,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  colleges  like  Shimer  to  meet 
the  financial  demands  being  placed  upon 
them.  An  analyst  William  W.  Jellema, 
claimed.  In  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
of  September  13,  1973,  that  the  future 
is  not  secure  for  most  private  schools. 
The  elimination  of  private  schools  was 
running  at  a  rate  of  one  school  per  week 
in  1972  according  to  one  source. 

It  is  much  too  important  for  the  future 
of  higher  education  in  this  country  to 
ignore  the  death  of  an  institution  of  the 
stature  of  Shimer  College  and  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  forces  which  are  bringing 
about  its  demise. 

I  have  today  addressed  myself  to  some 
of  the  critical  pressures  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  the  difficulties  involved  in 
attempting  to  alleviate  these  pressures. 
The  burden  is  heavy,  particularly  for 
schools  like  Shimer  College,  and,  despite 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  all  segments 
of  society,  there  are  no  ready  or  easy 
solutions  to  the  large  gap  between  ex- 
penditures and  income.  Congressman 
Kemp  and  I  have  discussed  this  particu- 
lar situation  at  Shimer,  and,  as  are  all 
Members,  are  distressed  we  have  no  an- 
swer. 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  OP  ELECTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Feenzel)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
House,  we  have  been  vei-y  concerned  with 
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Senate  efforts  to  subvert  our  rules  by 
forciiig  a  public  financing  of  elections 
bill  on  us.  In  the  Senate  the  public  fi- 
nancing oratory  has  concentrated  od  the 
noniS6ues.  In  this  whole  mess,  almost  no- 
body Is  asking  critical  questions  about 
the  profound  changes  that  public  fi- 
nancing will  make  in  our  election 
processes. 

One  person  has  asked  some  of  the  diffl- 
cult  questions.  David  Broder.  in  a  piece 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  December  2. 
listed  some  of  the  sweeping  changes  pub- 
lic financing  will  bring  to  the  political 
scene.  In  Mr.  Broder 's  words,  the  "con- 
sequences have  barely  been  examined  in 
the  brief  congressional  debate."  The 
newspaper  article  follows : 
Elbction  Fund  Bnx  Woui.d  Bbinc  Shitt 
TO  PoLiTiCAi.  Scene 

(By  David  S    Broder) 

The  campaign  finance  provisions  ttiat  sen- 
ators want  to  attach  to  the  debt  ceUlng  bill 
would  cause  the  biggest  change  In  American 
politics  since  the  application  of  the  one  man- 
one  vote  doctrine  to  virtually  all  elections. 

By  providing  public  financing  (or  presiden- 
tial campaigns  and  drastically  reducing  the 
role  of  private  contributors,  the  legislation 
would  eliminate  what  many  political  partici- 
pants and  observers  contend  Is  the  largest 
source  of  corruption  in  American  politics. 

But  If  the  measure  becomes  law.  It  would 
do  many  other  things  aa  well — and  those 
consequences  have  t>arely  been  examined  In 
the  brief  congressional  debate. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  legislation — and 
Its  most  predictable  effect — would  be  to  re- 
duce the  dependence  of  the  candidates  on 
specific  large  contributors  and  to  reduce  the 
Influence  of  those  contributors  on  the  can- 
didates. 

Although  much  of  the  Impetus  for  the  bill 
came  from  the  Watergate  case  and  Its  revela- 
tions of  Illegal  corporate  contributions  to  the 
Nlzon  campaign,  politicians  know  that  no 
party  or  Ideology  has  a  monopoly  on  big 
givers. 

Issue-oriented  liberals,  labor  organizations 
and  "peace"  groups  have  assembled  funds  for 
presidential  hopefuls  In  recent  years  that  ap- 
proach. If  they  do  not  match,  corporate  or 
conservative  kittles. 

Nonetheless,  the  votes  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  passed  in  the  Senate  had  a  marked 
partisan  and  ideological  coloration.  Most 
Democrats  and  most  liberals  in  both  parties 
supported  public  financing:  most  Repub- 
licans and  most  conservatives  In  both  parties 
voted  against  It. 

The  presumption  that  liberals  and  Demo- 
crats would  benefit  from  the  change  Is 
strengthened  by  the  realization  that  money  la 
Just  one  of  the  sources  of  influence  on  a  poli- 
tical contest.  If  access  to  large  sums  Is  elimi- 
nated as  a  potential  advantage  for  one  can- 
didate or  party  by  the  provision  of  equal  pub- 
lic subsidies  for  all.  then  the  election  out- 
come will  likely  be  determined  by  the  ability 
to  mobilize  other  forces. 

The  most  Important  of  these  other  factors 
are  probably  manpower  and  publicity.  Legis- 
lation that  eliminates  the  dollar  influence 
on  politics  automatically  enhances  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who  can  provide  manpower 
or  publicity  for  the  campaign. 

That  Immediately  conjures  up.  for  Repub- 
licans and  conservatives,  a  picture  of  the 
union  boss,  the  newspaper  editor  and  the 
television  anchor-man — ttiree  individuals  to 
whom  they  are  rather  reluctant  to  entrust 
their  fate— electing  the  next  President. 

Whether  this  shift  would.  In  fact,  work 
systematically  to  the  benefit  of  Democrats 
and  liberals  remains  to  be  seen.  But  there  is 
little  question  that  the  premium  on  a  can- 
didate who  Is  telegenic,  who  has  good  press 
relations  and  who  has  access  to  large  num- 
bers of  volunteer  workers  would  increase. 


Many  presidential  hopefuls  with  minimal 
labor  support  (like  Barry  Ooldwater  and 
Oeorge  McOovemi  have  been  able  to  recruit 
masses  of  volunteers,  but  the  big  membership 
of  the  unions  and  their  well -developed  re- 
cruiting and  subsidizing  techniques  may  give 
the  union  leaders'  favorites  a  larger  advan- 
tage than  they  have  previously  enjoyed  in 
presidential  politics. 

While  public  flnanclng's  relative  effects  on 
labor,  business  and  the  press  may  be  debat- 
able, there  Is  little  dispute  that  one  Institu- 
tion would  become  vastly  more  powerful  in 
Its  Influence  on  campaigns — the  government 
Itself 

The  pending  provision  calls  for  appropria- 
tion of  sumclent  funds  to  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween the  spending  ceilings  and  the  amount 
raised  by  a  voluntary  check-off  on  income 
tax  return 

Appropriations  are  of  course,  subject  to 
political  pressures  from  Congress  and  the 
President  They  may  be  delayed,  reduced  or 
even  vetoed.  Critics  of  public  financing  have 
warned  that  Incumbent  poUtlclans  of  either 
party— In  the  White  House  or  Congress — 
should  not  be  given  the  power  to  decide  how 
much  the  President's  challenger  wUl  be  able 
to  spend. 

Proponents  of  pubUc  financing  say  they 
are  aware  of  the  risk,  but  beUeve  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  act  responsibly 
and  not  coke  off  funds  for  an  opponent. 

Other  questions  Imbedded  in  the  legisla- 
tion are  a  matter  of  debate  among  the  hand- 
ful of  people  who  have  analyzed  the  bill's 
effects,  but  have  not  yet  reached  public  dis- 
cussion. Here  are  some  of  them : 

What  Ls  the  effect  of  subsidizing  presiden- 
tial primary  campaigns  on  the  kind  of  nomi- 
nees chosen?  An  innovation  In  the  legisla- 
tion is  the  provision  of  matching  grants  from 
the  Treasury  for  contributions  of  •100  or  less 
to  contenders  In  the  presidential  prlnuuies. 
To  qualify,  a  candidate  would  have  to  raise 
the  first  tlOOOOO  In  uniu  of  less  than  tlOO 
himself.  After  that,  he  would  be  subsidized 
up  to  a  spending  limit. 

Advocates  argue  that  this  would  open  the 
prejidenttal  field  to  candidates  who  are  not 
wealthy  themselves  or  who  lack  wealthy 
sponsors.  Increasing  the  voters'  choice  and 
reducing  the  inftuence  of  money  on  presiden- 
tial politics. 

Critics  point  out  that  It  would  also  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  more  candidates, 
and  that,  in  large,  multi-candidate  primary 
fields,  the  winner  can  easily  be  an  extreme 
advocate  of  some  emotional  position  who 
can  "win"  with  as  Uttle  as  one-third  of  the 
total  vote. 

What  Is  the  effect  on  the  party  system? 
The  legislation  says  the  federal  subsidy  will 
go  to  "any  political  committee"  designated 
by  the  candidate  to  receive  funds.  The  pro- 
vision was  designed.  Its  proponents  say.  to 
fix  personal  responsibility  on  the  candidate 
for  the  way  his  n^oney  is  SF>ent. 

Critics  of  the  bUl  contend  that  it  wlU 
sever  whatever  fragile  bonds  now  exist  be- 
tween the  presidential  candidate  and  his 
party  They  note  that  if  it  had  been  in 
effect  In  1973.  Mr  Nixon  could  have  des- 
ignated the  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of 
the  President  to  receive  121  million  In  pub- 
lic funds. 

What  Is  the  effect  on  minor-party  candi- 
dacies. The  legislation  says  that  minor  par- 
ties win  be  subsidized  In  proportions  to  their 
showing  In  the  previous  election  and  that 
new  candidates  may  be  reimbursed,  retro- 
actively on  a  proportional  basis  IT  they  draw 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  vote 

Proponents  argue  that  this  provision  keeps 
the  door  open  to  minor-party  and  new  can- 
didates, without  encouraging  their  prolifera- 
tion. 

Critics  contend  that  It  may.  In  fact,  en- 
courage such  splinter  candidates.  In  an  ex- 
ample provided  by  the  sponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation, a  third -party  candidate  who  draws 
10  per  cent  of  the  vote,  while  the  major 
candidates  get  4«  and  44  per  cent,  would  be 


entitled  to  22  per  cent  of  the  major  party 
subsidy — or  roughly  (4  6  mUllon.  The  pros- 
pect of  that  kind  of  subsidy  might,  critics 
argue,  encourage  any  number  of  "10  per 
cent  candidates"  to  enter  the  race. 

Since  the  Senate  Is  preoccupied  with 
rhetoric  rather  than  debate,  the  House 
Is  the  last  hope  for  sober  consideration 
and  careful  debate  on  public  financing 
of  elections. 

The  Senate  has  short-cut  its  own  sys- 
tem and  tried  to  undermine  our  rules. 
But  Its  worst  faUing  is  that  it  has  not 
even  looked  into  the  sweeping  effects  of 
the  Kennedy  amendment.  Somebody  has 
to  do  it.  and  the  House  is  the  only  one 
left. 

The  Senate  rhetoric  has  concentrated 
on  the  ability  of  public  financing  to  clean 
up  elections.  There  is  no  purifying  magic 
in  public  money.  We  can  achieve  clean- 
liness in  other  ways.  If  we  do  not  like  big 
contributions,  we  can  set  limits.  If  we 
want  lower  spending,  set  those  limits,  too. 
I  believe  the  best  reform  of  all  is  the 
creation  of  an  independent  elections 
commission  with  prosecution  and  super- 
visory powers.  None  of  these  reforms  re- 
quires public  financing,  and  none  would 
yield  the  disastrous  side  effects  of  public 
financing. 

Other  fundamental  questions  Ignored 
by  the  Senate  Include  at  least  a  couple  of 
constitutional  questions.  Under  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment,  one  person  may  con- 
tribute hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of 
dollars  in  personal  time  to  a  candidate 
he  likes,  but  another  person,  perhaps 
aged  or  handicapped,  cfinnot  contribute  a 
single  dime  to  a  candidate  he  likes.  That 
is  hardly  free  speech  or  equal  rights.  It 
surely  does  not  encourage  maximum  in- 
dividual participation  in  elections. 

Another  constitutional  question  is 
whether  taxpayers  can  be  forced  to  un- 
derwrite elections  of  candidates  they  op- 
pose. The  cost  Is  not  In  question.  We 
would  gladly  pay  for  clean,  active,  fair 
elections.  It  is  the  other  consequences, 
the  side  effects,  that  cause  concern,  A 
third  constitutional  question  concerns 
fairness  to  candidates  not  from  major- 
ity parties. 

Most  people  will  concede  that  Incum- 
bents have  a  great  advantage  in  elec- 
tions. The  advantage  Is  natural  and  le- 
gitimate. But  the  Kennedy  amendments 
win  enormously  enhance  the  advantage 
of  Incumbents.  Who  appropriates?  Who 
can  veto?  Will  challengers  get  enough 
funds  to  make  a  real  race?  Also,  the  In- 
centive that  public  financing  provides 
will  Increase  the  number  of  candidates. 
The  more  candidates,  the  easier  for  the 
Incumbent  to  win  No  one  seems  to  have 
examined  this  tipping  of  the  balance,  nor 
of  the  advantage  to  the  "celebrity  candi- 
date" or  the  "glamor  boy  candidate"  or 
the  extremist  candidate. 

Another  much  overlooked  feature  is 
the  effect  of  public  financing  on  a  third 
party,  new  party  or  independent  can- 
didates. I  believe  the  system  would  en- 
courage many  more  candidates,  some  of 
whom,  by  the  authors'  admission,  would 
get  a  greater  proportion  of  money  than 
votes.  But.  unfortunately,  the  game  Is 
rigged.  They  cannot  win. 

We  often  talk  about  party  responsibil- 
ity and  how  to  increase  it.  One  of  the 
political  fundamentals  that  public  fi- 
nancing is  likely  to  destroy  is  party  re- 
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sponsibility.  Candidates  who  get  all  their 
money  from  the  public  purse  can  thumb 
their  noses  at  their  parties.  The  pitifully 
small  contribution  allowed  to  parties  in 
Presidential  elections  under  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  may  keep  the  parties 
alive,  but  they  will  be  toothless.  We  need 
more  party  responsibility,  not  less. 

Other  considerations  have  been  sim- 
ilarly ignored.  We  do  not  know  the  con- 
sequences of  bureaucratic  control  of  elec- 
tions. With  incumbents  appropriating 
and  bureaucrats  supervising,  will  elec- 
tions belong  to  the  people  or  to  the  in- 
stitution? Will  public  financing,  by 
creating  contests  based  on  "free  money  ' 
rather  than  public  demand,  cause  more 
campaign  spending? 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  the  promotion 
of  public  financing  has  concentrated  on 
cleanliness  of  campaigns — something  we 
can  attain  in  other  ways.  But  it  is  much 
worse  that  all  the  serious  questions  are 
being  avoided  or  tossed  aside.  It  Is  up 
to  the  House  to  pursue  these  questions. 
We  can  do  it  in  time  for  next  fall's  elec- 
tions. The  important  thing  is  that  some- 
one has  to  do  it. 


more  like  a  very  good  idea  whose  time 
may  have  arrived. 


have  preceded  us  and  gone  on  to  guide 
our  Nation's  destiny. 


EMBARGO  OF  SHIPMENTS  TO  ARAB 
NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Shoixp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  along  with  13  of  my  col- 
leagues a  bill  calling  for  an  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  agricultural,  manufac- 
tured, and  industrial  products  to  the 
Arab  nations  which  recently  cut  off  oil 
shipments  to  the  United  States.  Recently 
NBC  had  a  film  clip  on  the  Nightly  News 
showing  oil  well  drilling  equipment  on 
the  docks  at  Houston  being  readied  for 
shipment  to  the  Mideast.  While  this  is 
going  on.  reported  the  network,  Ameri- 
can oil  exploration  is  being  slowed  down 
because  supplies  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  quantities  needed. 

Yet  oil  companies  and  their  publicists, 
concerned  with  their  many  refineries  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  continue  to  tell  us 
that  an  American  embargo  would  be  of 
no  value  because  the  Arabs  would  simply 
resupply  elsewhere.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  my  statement  with  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally introduced,  the  central  purpose  of 
the  proixised  embargo  is  to  stop  the  ship- 
ments of  goods  to  those  nations  which 
have  cut  off  supplies  of  raw  energy  to  our 
production  complex  since  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  goods  requires  the  use  of 
much  energy. 

Congressman  Pepper  in  joining  me  on 
the  bill  pointed  out  that  if  West  Europe 
and  Japan  would  join  us.  the  embargo 
would  undoubtedly  be  effective  in  ending 
the  oil  cutoff.  I  join  the  Congres.sman  in 
that  position  but  I  would  go  further  and 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  resolve  shown  by 
our  allies.  I  would  suggest  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  this  Nation's  policy  and  commit- 
ments to  those  nations  which  so  quickly 
and  easily  caved  in  under  the  Arab  pres- 
sure. The  strong  efforts  by  the  distin- 
guished Senate  majority  leader,  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana,  to  reduce  our 
European   forces   now   looks   more   and 


FOR  MHJLARD  FILLMORE,  FIRST 
PRESIDENT  OF  BUFFALO'S  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY.  A  PLACE  OF 
HONOR    IN    STATUARY    HALL 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Land  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Findley, 
for  his  initiative  to  honor  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  who  preceded  us  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY's  resolution  to  provide 
markers  In  the  floor  of  one  of  the  most 
revered  and  most  historic  places  In  our 
great  Capitol.  Statuary  Hall,  is  partic- 
ularly significant  to  me  because  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  the  people  of 
Erie  County.  NY.,  where  our  13th  Presi- 
dent, Millard  Fillmore,  was  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  tribute  than  to  honor 
this  American  President  who  served  his 
country  in  the  Chamber  which  echoed 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipators, John  Quincy  Adams.  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  other  giants  of  American 
freedom. 

Elected  from  the  congressional  district 
I  am  privileged  to  serve,  Millard  Fillmore 
was  courageous  and  consistent  in  his  de- 
fense of  the  Union  and  in  his  efforts  to 
prevent  the  Civil  War. 

Bom  in  1800  on  a  farm  in  Locke  Coim- 
ty,  NY.,  President  Fillmore  began  study- 
ing for  the  law  at  18  as  he  taught  school 
to  help  make  ends  meet. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Erie  County  bar 
in  1823  and  first  began  his  practice  in 
East  Aurora,  a  village  I  now  represent. 

He  won  election  to  the  New  York  State 
General  Assembly  in  1828  and  to  the  U.S. 
Hou.se  in  1832.  After  gaining  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, he  was  nominated  as  the  running 
mate  of  Zachary  Taylor  in  1848. 

Upon  his  election  to  the  second  highest 
ofiBce  of  the  land.  Millard  Fillmore  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate  with  firmne.ss  and 
good  humor.  After  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor  an  July  9.  1850,  he  occupied 
the  White  House,  led  our  Nation  and 
strived  to  heal  the  dissension  which 
eventually  led  to  secession. 

When  his  bid  for  reelection  failed. 
President  Fillmore  returned  to  Buffalo 
as  our  city's  first  citizen.  Besides  being 
remembered  for  his  leadership  in  con- 
nection with  Buffalo's  Historical  Society, 
his  name  is  daily  brought  to  mind  in 
western  New  York  by  the  Millard  Fill- 
more College  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  in  Buffalo  and  Fillmore 
Avenue. 

Before  his  death  at  74  in  Buffalo,  Pres- 
ident Fillmore  spent  the  twilight  of  his 
life  as  he  had  as  a  young  man,  practicing 
the  law  he  had  helped  formulate,  in  his 
State,  in  the  Congress,  and  as  his  coun- 
try's Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  approval  of 
Congressman  Findleys  resolution. 

It  was  Sir  Fi-ancis  Bacon  who  observed 
that  "Histories  make  men  wise." 

I  believe  that  in  the  day-to-day  rush  of 
events  and  Issues,  it  is  wise  for  us  and 
our  fellows   to  contemplate  those   who 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  CAHILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\aous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Mubphy)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  was  greatly  saddened  recently 
upon  learning  of  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend,  Joe  Cahill.  Joseph  M.  Cahill,  a 
man  of  kindness,  integrity,  and  talent, 
was  Sports  Information  Director  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  while  I  was  a 
cadet.  In  losing  Joe,  we  have  lost  one  of 
the  finest  individuals  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

Joseph  Cahill  distinguished  himself  in 
the  sports  information  area  in  a  very 
special  way.  Never  has  a  man  been  more 
highly  revered  for  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  sports.  It  was  truly  stimu- 
lating for  all  who  knew  him  to  witness 
this  terrific  personality  at  work.  The 
depth  of  his  devotion  to  his  task  was 
evident  throughout.  It  wsis  repeatedly 
proven  by  the  respect  given  him  by  the 
writers  and  other  experts  In  the  field 
of  athletics. 

My  family  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mis.  Cahill  and  her  family  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

I  am  also  enclosing  two  articles  which 
I  think  illuminate  some  of  the  special 
qualities  characteristic  of  the  great 
friend  w  e  have  lost : 

Joe 
(By  Dick  Young) 

Today,  I  cried  for  me.  Joe  Cahill  Is  dead. 
He  Is  at  peace,  he  Is  In  heaven.  The  loss  Is  not 
his,  It  Is  mine,  for  he  was  my  dear  friend,  my 
dearest  friend.  I  love  Joe  CahlH.  I  always  will. 

One  bright  day  In  1943,  I  was  sent  up  to 
West  Point  by  Charley  Hoerten,  the  sports 
editor.  Army  was  coming  up  with  some  good 
football  players,  he  had  heard,  and  Red  Blaik 
was  putting  In  the  T-formatlon,  for  real.  He 
had  nibbled  with  some  T-stuff  the  year  be- 
fore, but  mostly  it  had  been  Just  pitchout 
stuff.  Shovel  passes,  they  called  It  In  those 
days. 

I  was  23  then,  and  an  Army  football  prac- 
tice was  a  big  as.sigrnment.  That's  when  I  met 
this  Cahill  kid.  He  was  25.  He  took  me  in  to 
see  Coach  Blaik.  He  took  me  over  to  watch 
the  practice,  behind  flapping  canvas  walls 
that  had  been  erected  against  spies.  In  those 
days,  Army  football  was  as  top  secret  as  the 
war  In  Germany. 

"That's  Glenn  Davis,"  pointed  out  Joe 
CahlU.  "He  can  go."  Joe  CaiilU  smiled  his 
mlle-wlde  smile. 

"That's  Doc  Blanchard.  He's  like  a  tank. 
He  runs  over  people."  Joe  CahlU  smiled. 

Later,  he  showed  me  where  to  file  my  story, 
and  he  smUed,  and  then  we  went  to  get 
something  to  eat,  and  he  smiled.  "Key  ryst." 
I  said  to  my.self.  "the  original  Smiling  Irish- 
man. Things  can't  be  that  good  all  the  time." 

It  v.'as  no  press  agent's  put-on.  The  smile 
was  real.  It  didn't  take  long  to  realize  that. 

"I  did  some  Army  football  years  ago,"  re- 
calls Lindsey  Nelson.  "Every  time  I  showed 
up,  I  felt  like  Joe  Cahill  was  waiting  Just 
for  me." 

Lindsey  Nelson  was  mistaken.  Joe  was 
waiting  Just  for  me.  And  for  Gus  Steiger  of 
tlie  Mirror,  and  for  Bob  Cooke  of  the  Trib. 
and  Tim  Cohane  of  the  Telly.  Each  of  us 
was  sure  that.  What  a  gift.  What  a  wonder- 
ful, wonderful  gift. 
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On  the  wall  In  the  living  room  of  the 
colonial  hoDM  off  Ptermont  Road,  In  Nor> 
wood,  New  Jersey,  above  the  TV  Bet  there 
hangs  a  photo  of  Red  Blalk.  and  on  It  la 
written:  •To  Joe  Cahlll.  whoae  genius  in 
making  and  keeping  friends  for  West  Point 
varsity  sports  la  not  equaled  In  the  college 
world  .  .  ." 

In  the  college  world,  or  in  the  pro  world, 
or  In  the  business  world.  One  day,  In  1963. 
Sonny  Werblln  and  his  friends  took  over  the 
mess  called  the  New  York  Titans.  Werblln 
wanted  somebody  to  change  the  team's  de- 
pressing Image.  He  asked  around:  news- 
papermen, promoters  In  other  fields. 

■Joe  Csihlll  wasn't  the  name  I  heard  most. 
It  was  the  only  name."  remembers  Sonny 
Werblln. 

Werblln  made  an  offer  he  couldn't  refuse, 
and  reluctantly.  Joe  Cahlll  left  bis  beloved 
West  Point  after  20  years 

"It  must  have  been  a  tough  decision  for 
him  to  make  He  loved  the  place  as  much  as 
any  cadet  who  graduated  from  there,"  Olenn 
Davis  said  when  we  talked  on  the  phone  yes- 
terday. He  was  In  Los  Angeles,  where  he  Is 
special  events  director  for  the  LA.  Times. 

E)oc  Blancbard  ts  in  a  place  called  Burnett. 
Texas.  He  Is  retired  now.  He  put  In  bis  30 
years  with  the  Army  air  force,  and  another 
as  Commandant  of  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute,  and  now  Col.  Blanchard  and  Jody 
are  "Just  taking  it  easy  in  our  lakeside 
home." 

"I  never  met  anyone  In  sports  or  In  the 
Army  who  was  so  unanimously  liked  as  Joe." 
said  Doc.  "He  did  a  lot  of  things  for  me  and 
all  the  other  cadets,  but  especially  for  Olenn 
and  me." 

Doc  was  thinking  about  the  movie.  Mr. 
Inside  and  Mr.  Outside  graduated,  they 
cashed  In  on  the  fame  In  Hollywood,  a  one- 
shot  called  "The  Spirit  of  West  Point."  Joe 
Cahlll  was  the  technical  advisor  on  the  film. 
He  also  was  the  guardian  of  Blanchard  and 
Davis  In  the  Hollywood  mantraps.  He  was 
more  successful  where  Doc  was  concerned. 
Olenn  became  one  of  the  first  burn  victims 
of   Elizabeth   Taylor,   a   broken   engagement. 

CUTOXO    MR     INSmC    AND    MR.    OUTSIDE 

Blanchard  and  Davis  were  two  of  31  AU- 
Amerlcans  named  from  Army  football  teams 
while  Joe  CahiU  beat  the  drums  high  on  the 
Hudson.  I'm  not  saying  Joe  made  them  All- 
America.  There  were  six  unbeaten  teams  In 
Joe's  span,  seven  ECAC  champs,  two  Na- 
tional champs.  Joe  didn't  make  them  all- 
Amerlcans.  but  be  made  their  life  better. 
When  a  football  player  needed  a  comp  to  a 
sellout  for  a  girlfriend,  he  went  to  Joe.  "It 
wasnt  his  responsibility,  but  he  did  It,"  says 
Olenn  Davis. 

Just  recently,  Joe  went  back  to  a  desk  at 
West  Point,  and  Wednesday  morning,  while 
he  was  sitting  there  smiling  his  heart 
stopped.  He  was  55.  and  In  my  tears  and 
despicable  wrath.  I  ask  the  eternal  question 
of  a  bewildering  Ood:  Why  must  Joe  Cahlll 
die  while  all  the  cruds  of  the  world  live? 


Cahlll  left  his  sports  Information  position 
at  Army  to  work  with  the  New  York  Jets  from 
May,  1963.  to  May.  1967,  aa  assistant  to  the 
president  for  public  relations. 

The  fabled  Red  Blalk.  coach  from  1941  to 
1956.  worked  closely  with  Cahlll.  VU  tele- 
phone from  his  home  In  Palm  Desert.  Calif., 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Blalk,  now  76,  spoke 
warmly  of  his  old  PR  man. 

"I  never  saw  a  more  devoted  or  dedicated 
employe  anywhere  than  Joe  Cahlll."  Blalk 
said.  "He  did  remarkably  fine  work  for  the 
Academy.  He  was  accepted  by  the  writers  and 
his  word  was  gospel. 

"His  death.  "  Blalk  continued,  "shocked  me. 
"I  first  heard  of  It  from  Harriet  Demarest, 
who  has  been  In  the  West  Point  football  of- 
fice some  40  years,  and  Dick  Toung  of  the 
New  York  Dally  News." 

Army  football  coach  Tom  Cahlll  cal'.ed  his 
namesake  "a  great  guy,  one  of  the  greatest 
I've  met  In  sports.  He  did  a  lot  for  me  dur- 
ing my  period  of  adjustment  when  I  came 
to  Army  as  Plebe  coach  In  1959.  His  death 
has  shocked  everyone  at  West  Point." 

Bob  KLnney,  sports  Information  director 
since  1969.  said  "Joe  Cahlll  put  a  professional 
label  on  the  office  of  a  sports  Information  di- 
rector. He  opened  his  eyes  to  the  Importance 
of  the  position:  what  it  meant  In  the  areas 
of  exploitation  and  public  relations.  He  had 
a  great  rapport  with  all  the  media,  especially 
In  New  York  City,  and  got  the  Army  story  to 
the  world." 

Cahlll  lived  at  295  Piedmont  Rd.,  Norwood. 
N  J.  He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Helen:  a 
daughter.  Joann.  and  three  sons — Joseph  M. 
Jr  .  Patrick  and  Daniel. 

Friends  may  call  today  at  the  Morltz  Fu- 
neral Home,  Rt.  303.  Orangeburg,  from  2-5 
and  7-9  p.m. 

A  funeral  mass  will  be  held  Saturday  at 
10  a.m.  at  Inunaculate  Conception  Church. 
Norwood,  followed  by  burial  at  Teacedale 
Cemetery.  Highland  Palls 


Joseph  Cahill  Dos;   Ex-Dirictor  or  Armt 

Sports  Intormatiok 

(By   Al   D«   Santls) 

Wkst  Point. — The  man  who  pounded  the 
typewriter  In  the  glory  days  of  West  Point 
football,  who  told  of  Red  Blalk  iind  Doc 
Blanchard  and  Olenn  Davis  and  Arnold  Oa- 
llffa  and  Lonesome  End  BUI  Carpenter,  is 
dead. 

Joseph  M  (Joe)  Cahlll.  55.  sports  livforma- 
tlon  director  from  November.  1941.  to  May. 
1963.  died  of  a  heart  attack  Wednesday  morn- 
ing In  Weet  Point  Hospital. 

He  had  returned  to  West  Point  only  last 
August  as  a  special  projects  officer  after  serv- 
ing from  Iilay,  1967.  to  December.  1973.  as 
director  of  public  relations  for  the  P&M 
Schaefer  Brewing  Co. 


CPA  AT  DOC 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  P^qoa»  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
with  my  effort  to  avoid  confusion  In 
relation  to  the  scope  of  authority  for  a 
proposed  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
today  I  wish  to  insert  material  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

There  are  three  CPA  bills  pending  be- 
fore a  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  serve — H.R.  14  by 
Congressman  RosErrrHAL,  H.R.  21  by 
Congressmen  HoLirrtLD  and  Horton. 
and  H  R.  564  by  Congressman  Brown  of 
Ohio  and  myself 

The  major  difference  among  the  bills 
Is  that  under  two  of  them.  H.R.  14  and 
H.R.  21.  the  CPA  would  be  granted  a 
statutory  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
the  final  decisions  of  other  agencies,  in- 
cluding decisions  not  to  take  action  as 
requested  by  the  CPA.  Under  the  Puqua- 
Brown  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  the  CPA 
would  not  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  the  final  decision*  of  other 
agencies. 

The  material  submitted  by  the  DOC 
is  limited  to  the  more  formal  proceedings 
of  the  Department.  It  does  not  list  In 
great  detail  the  many  informal  activities 
of  the  Department  In  which  a  CPA  would 
be  authorized  to  take  part. 

I  have  previously  inserted  In  the 
Record  the  replies  of  several  agencies, 
some  of  them  quite  small,  which  take 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  final  actions 
annually,  each  of  which  would  be  subject 
to  CPA-lnitlated  court  appeal  under  all 
bills  except  the  Puqua-Brown  bill,  H.R. 
564. 

The  DOC  response  Is  enlightening  in 
another  fashion,  however.  For,  it  points 
up  the  great  number  of  agencies  that 
will  be  opened  up  to  CPA  participation. 
My  letter  to  the  IX)C  Yias  elicited 
responses  from  seven  of  the  constituent 
agencies  of  that  Department.  Final 
action  of  each  of  these  constituent  agen- 
cies would  be  subject  to  court  appeal 
under  all  but  the  Puqua-Brown  bill. 

This  demonstrates  the  manifold  prob- 
lems we  on  the  subcommittee  face  in 
weighing  the  various  provisions  in  the 
CPA  bills  before  us.  We  must  try  t3 
familiarize  ourselves  not  only  with  the 
billions  of  agency  formal  proceedings  and 
informal  activities  engaged  in  annually, 
but  also  with  the  great  number  of  agen- 
cies, each  with  a  different  mission,  which 
will  be  covered  by  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers an  early  appreciation  of  the  scope 
and  Importance  of  these  CPA  bills,  I 
now  Include  In  the  Record  the  reply  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  with  the  enclosures  of  three 
of  the  seven  agencies  of  that  Depart- 
ment: 

Oeneral  Counsel  of  the 
Department   of   Commerce. 
Washington.  DC.  November  19.  1973. 
Hon.   Don   Puqua, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Puqua:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
request  for  Information  (proposed  In  the 
form  of  seven  specific  questions)  pertaining 
to  the  operations  of  this  Department  during 
1972  which  were  affected  by  certain  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  5  of  Title  6,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  administrative  procedures. 
Your  letter  Indicates  the  Information  Is 
needed  for  use  In  determining  the  potential 
Impact  upon  the  Department  of  Commerce 
expected  to  result  from  the  advocacy  Juris- 
diction of  the  Independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  proposed  In  H.R.  14,  H.R.  21, 
and  HR   564. 

In  complying  with  your  request,  we  ob- 
tained replies  to  your  sp>eclflc  questions  from 
the  appropriate  offices  and  bureaus  of  the 
Department.  These  replies  are  enclosed,  and 
they  appear  to  be  responsive  to  your  request. 

Please   let   us  know  If  we  can   be  of  any 
further    assistance    to    you    In    this    matter. 
Sincerely. 

Karl  E.   Bakke, 
General   Counsel. 

The  Assistant  Sbcretart   por  Science  and 

Technology  and  the  National  Bureau  of 

Standards 

Question  1.  What  regulations,  rules,  rates 
or  policy  Interpretations  subject  to  5  U.8.C. 
553  (the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA) 
notice  and  comment  rulemmaklng  provis- 
ions) were  proposed  by  your  agency  during 
calendar  year  1972? 

Answer  The  following  proposals  were  made 
during  the  calendar  year  1972  subject  to  S 
use    663 

a  Proposed  statistical  sampling  plan  for 
children's  sleepwear  (37  FJl.  7038,  April  16, 
1972) 

b.  Notice  of  proceedings  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  appropriate  sampling  plan  for 
flammablUty  standards  for  carpets  and  rugs 
(37  F  R   11079.  June  2,  1973) 

c  FlammabUlty  Standard  for  Mattresses 
(37  FR  11362.  June  7.  1972) 

d    Notice  of  Finding  that  a  flammablUty 
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standard  may  be  needed  for  children's  sleep - 
wear  covering  sizes  7-14  (37  F.R.  11896, 
June  15,  1972) 

e.  Notice  of  Amendment  to  FlammablUty 
Standard  to  Provide  for  Sampling  Plan  for 
ChUdrens  Sleepwear  (37  PR.  14624,  July  21, 
1972) 

f.  Correction  of  Notice  of  Amendment  to 
Flanunablllty  Standard  to  provide  for  Sam- 
pling Plan  for  Children's  Sleepwear  (37  PR. 
19662.  September  21.  1972) 

g.  Notice  of  Finding  that  FlammablUty 
Standard  or  Other  Regulation  May  be  Needed 
and  Institution  of  Proceedings  for  Uphol- 
stered Furniture  (37  PR.  95239,  November 
29,  1972.) 

Question  2.  'What  regulations,  rules,  rates, 
or  policy  Interpretations  subject  to  5  USC 
556  and  557  (that  Is.  APA  rulemaking  on  the 
record)  were  proposed  or  Initiated  by  your 
agency  during  calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  None. 

Question  3.  Excluding  proceedings  In  which 
your  agency  sought  primarily  to  Impose  di- 
rectly (without  court  action)  a  fine,  i>enalty 
or  forfeiture,  what  administrative  adjudica- 
tions (Including  licensing  proceedings)  sub- 
ject to  6  USC  656  and  557  were  proposed  or 
Initiated  by  your  agency  during  calendar 
year  1972? 

Answer:  None. 

Question  4.  What  adjudications  under  any 
provision  of  5  USC  Chapter  5  seeking  pri- 
marily to  Impose  directly  (without  court 
action)  a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  were 
proposed  or  Initiated  by  your  agency  during 
calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  None. 

Question  5.  Excluding  proceedings  subject 
to  6  USC  564,  666  and  657,  what  proceedings 
on  the  record  after  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing did  your  agency  propose  or  Initiate  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  Hearings  held  on  the  Standard  for 
the  FlammablUty  of  Children's  Sleepwear 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  July  29, 
1971  (February  24  and  25,  1972) . 

Question  6.  Will  you  piease  furnish  me  with 
a  list  of  representative  public  and  nonpublic 
activities  proposed  or  Initiated  by  your  agency 
during  calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  The  following  are  representative 
activities  proposed  or  Initiated  during  calen- 
dar year  1972: 

a.  Comments  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning a  proposed  consumer  Information 
pamphlet  on  carpets  and  rugs  planned  for 
publication  by  QSA. 

b.  Review  and  comment  on  environmental 
legislation,  regulations  and  reports. 

Question  7:  Excluding  actions  designed 
primarily  to  Impose  a  fine,  penalty  or  forfei- 
ture, what  final  actions  taken  by  your  agency 
In  calendar  year  1972  could  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  courts  for  review  by  anyone 
under  a  statutory  provision  or  Judicial  Inter- 
pretation? 

Answer:  All  final  notices  of  rulemaking  as 
set  forth  In  the  answer  to  question  1  can 
be  appealed  to  the  courts  for  review. 

The  Oppice  op  the  Secretary  op  Commerce. 
THE  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion AND  Constituent  Units,  and  the 
Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Adminis- 
tration 

Question  1:  None.  All  actions  taken  under 
5  U.S.C.  653  were  either  exempted  or  excepted 
from  the  proposal  stage. 

Question  2:  None. 

Question  3:  None. 

Question  4:  None. 

Question  5:  None. 

Question  8:  Representative  public  activi- 
ties of  8E8A  during  calendar  year  1972  In- 
cluded fie  taking  of  various  surveys,  e.g..  of 
the  number  of  employees  In  business,  their 
taxable  wages,  etc..  and  of  distributors'  stocks 
In  canned  goods.  Each  such  survey  was  pre- 
ceded by  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 


of  a  notice  of  consideration  of  the  survey. 
Thirty  days  were  allowed  for  public  com- 
ment. At  the  end  of  this  period  a  decision 
was  reached,  after  considering  all  comments, 
to  proceed  with  the  surveys.  Notice  of  each 
of  these  decisions  was  also  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

Certain  other  surveys  In  the  manufactur- 
ing area,  and  a  monthly  survey  of  current 
population  In  which  50,000  households  were 
canvassed,  participation  being  voluntary, 
were  taken,  without  notice  for  public  com- 
ment, after  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Representative  activities  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration, either  public  or  nonpublic,  In- 
cluded (1)  issuance  of  orders  Involving  De- 
partmental organization  and  delegations  of 
authority;  (2)  changes  In  rules  involving 
Departmental  management,  procurement, 
personnel,  property  and  emergency  prepared- 
ness; (3)  determinations  concerning  requests 
for  records  made  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  (4)  determinations  concern- 
ing administrative  tort  claims;  and  (5)  deci- 
sions of  the  Departmental  Appeals  Board. 

Question  7:  Pinal  administrative  actions 
could  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for 
review.  Typical  among  these  would  be  final 
denial  of  requests  for  records  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  decisions  to  close 
portions  of  advisory  committee  meetings 
under  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act, 
adverse  personnel  actions,  awards  of  con- 
tracts, decisions  of  the  Departmental  Ap- 
peals Board,  and  decisions  on  tort  claims 
against  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Domestic  and  International  Business 
Administration 

Question  1.  What  regulations,  rules,  rates 
or  policy  interpretations  subject  to  5  U.S.C. 
563  (the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA) 
notice  and  comment  rulemaking  provisions) 
were  proposed  by  your  agency  during  calen- 
dar year  1972? 

Answer:  The  following  proposals  were  made 
during  calendar  year  1972  subject  to  5  USC. 
563: 

a.  Adjustment  Assistance  Regulations  were 
proposed  (37  FJl.  3726)  on  February  18,  1972 
and  adopted  (37  FR.  11530)  on  June  8,  1972. 
The  proposed  regulations  reflected  clarifi- 
cation and  amplification  of  substantive  and 
procedural  requirements  regarding  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  firms. 

b.  A  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  was 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  for  the  al- 
location of  1973  duty  free  watch  quotas 
among  producers  located  in  the  'Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  American  Samoa  (37  PJi. 
25062,  November  25.  1972). 

c.  A  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  con- 
cerning regulations  governing  the  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  excess  property  was  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  (37  FR.  27631,  De- 
cember 19,  1972). 

Question  2.  What  regulations,  rules,  rates, 
or  policy  interpretations  subject  to  5  U.S.C. 
656  and  657  (that  is,  APA  rulemaking  on 
the  record)  were  proposed  or  initiated  by 
your  agency  during  calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  "The  following  proposals  were  made 
during  calendar  year  1972  subject  to  5  USC. 
656  and  557 : 

a.  Rules  for  the  allocation  of  1972  duty  free 
watch  quotas  among  producers  located  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa 
were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  (37 
PR.    233.    January    7,     1972). 

b.  Rules  for  the  allocation  of  1973  duty 
free  watch  quotas  among  producers  located 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa  were  published  in  the  Federal  Re- 
gister   (37   FR.    28768,    December   29,    1972). 

0.  Revised  regulations  relating  to  the  duty 
free  lmix>rtatlon  of  scientific  Instruments 
and  apparatus  for  educational  and  scientific 
institutions  became  effective  upon  publica- 


tion In  (he  Federal  Register  (37  F.R.  3892;  15 
C.P.R.  701). 

Question  3.  Excluding  proceedings  In  which 
your  agency  sought  primarily  to  impose  di- 
rectly (without  court  EWJtlon)  a  fine,  penalty 
or  forefeiture,  what  administrative  adjudi- 
cations (Including  licensing  proceedings) 
subject  to  5  U.S.C.  556  and  557  were  proposed 
or  Initiated  by  your  agency  during  calendar 
year  1972? 

Answer:  None. 

Que.ttion  4.  What  Euljudlcatlons  under  any 
provision  of  5  U.S.C.  Chapter  5  seeking  pri- 
marily to  Impose  directly  (without  court 
action)  a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  were 
proposed  or  Initiated  by  your  agency  during 
calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  The  Office  of  Export  Control^  on 
seven  occasions  recommended  to  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  to  seize  for  forfeiture  goods  about 
to  be  exported  In  violation  of  United  States 
Export  Control  Regulations'  (16  C.F.R.  368 
et  seq.) 

Question  5.  Excluding  proceedings  subject 
to  5  U.S.C.  554,  556  and  557,  what  proceed- 
ings on  the  record  after  an  opportunity  for 
hearing  did  your  agency  propose  or  Initiate 
during  calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  The  following  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Examiners  Committees  of  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zone  Board: 

a.  Public  hearing  for  Little  Rock  Foreign- 
Trade  Zone  Application  (37  FM.  2866,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1972).  Approved  for  Little  Bock  (37 
FR.  21461,  October  11,  1972). 

b.  Public  hearing  for  Kansas  City  Foreign- 
Trade  Zone  Application  (37  F.R.  15535, 
August  3,  1972).  Approved  for  Kansas  City 
(38  F.R.  8622-8623.  April  4,  1973). 

c.  Public  hearing  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  For- 
eign-Trade Zone  Application  (37  FR.  16039, 
August  9,  1972).  Approved  for  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Application  (38 
F.R.  15671.  June  14,  1973). 

Question  6.  Will  you  please  furnish  me 
with  a  list  of  representative  public  and  non- 
public activities  proposed  or  initiated  by 
your  agency  during  calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  Representative  activities  proposed 
or  initiated  during  calendar  year  1972  in- 
cluded : 

a.  Developmenjt  of  Departmental  posltlton 
on  a  variety  of  legislative,  regulatory  and 
rulemaking  proposals  of  other  agencies, 
especially  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Formulating  Departmental  response  In  these 
and  other  areas  Involves  activities  such  as 
review  of  the  proposal,  Informal  consulta- 
tion with  Industry,  discussion  with  federal 
agencies  and  interagency  meetings  under  the 
direction  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

b.  Planning  activities  such  as  overseas 
trade  fairs  and  trade  missions,  regional  trade 
development  centers,  seminars  and  a  variety 
of  other  programs  designed  to  Increase  U.S. 
exports. 

Question  7.  Excluding  actions  designed 
primarily  to  Impose  a  fine,  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, what  final  actions  taken  by  your 
agency  in  calendar  year  1972  could  have  been 
appealed  to  the  courts  for  review  by  anyone 
under  a  statutory  provision  or  judicial  in- 
terpretation? 

Answer:  All  final  notices  of  r-lemaking  as 
set  forth  In  the  answer  to  question  1  could 
be  appealed  to  the  courts  for  review.  Also, 
orders  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Export  Control 
denying  persons  U.S.  export  privileges  and 
all  final  decisions  on  applications  for  duty 
free  entry  of  scientific  Instruments  and  ap- 
paratus rendered  by  the  Department  pur- 
suant to  the  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 


>  On  October  26,  1973,  the  "Office  of  Export 
Control"  was  redesignated  the  "Office  of  Ex- 
port Administration,"  38  F  R.  30013,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1973. 
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tural  Materials  Importation  Act  of  1066 
(P-L.  89-651)  and  the  reguIatloDS  Issued 
tbereunder  (IS  CJfR.  70H  could  be  subject 
to  court  appeal. 


CRITICIZING  THE  PLAN  FXDR  OIL  EX- 
ECUTIVES TO  RUN  ALLOCATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Ho'jse.  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrinc- 
TON>  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  November  28.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Rogers  Morton  announced 
that  about  250  oil  industry  executives  will 
be  brought  into  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  administer  the  Nation's  new  fuel 
allocation  programs. 

Adm.  mi  T.  Reich— retired— has  said 
that  most  of  these  individuals  will  be 
aslced  to  join  his  Office  of  Petroleum  Al- 
location, which  is  already  overseeing  dis- 
tribution of  propane  and  middle  distillate 
oil.  and  may  soon  handle  gasoline  and 
home  heating  fuel  as  well. 

Mr.  Speplcer,  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
massive  influx  of  industry  executives  Into 
the  agencies  regulating  their  businesses 
poses  antitrust  and  conflict-of-interest 
problems  of  staggering  proportions.  The 
President  is  asking  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  ex- 
empt these  individuals  from  the  relevant 
legal  prohibitions,  but  I  think  that  Con- 
gress mast  proceed  very  carefully  in  this 
matter,  and  refuse  to  be  stampeded  by 
the  energy  shortage  we  face. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  barely  6  months  ago.  we  originated 
allocation  legislation  to  prevent  the 
major  oil  companies  from  manipulating  a 
shortage — which  they  might  well  have 
encouraged — in  order  to  eliminate  com- 
petition from  the  independent  sector  of 
the  petroleum  Industry.  There  Is  now  the 
danger  that  Secretary  Morton's  decision 
might  decisively  undermine  this  congres- 
sional intent.  Congress  created  a  vehicle 
by  which  to  save  the  independents,  and 
Secretary  Morton  now  proposes  to  put 
major  oil  company  executives  in  the 
driver's  seat. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the  staff 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
formally  charged  the  major  oil  com- 
panies with  anticompetitive  practices 
and  lllegail  acts  of  corporate  cooperation. 
It  would  be  ironic,  indeed.  If  Congress, 
through  hasty  and  Ill-considered  con- 
sideration of  Secretary  Morvon's  pro- 
posal, enabled  executives  from  major  oil 
firms  to  move  the  base  of  their  illicit  op- 
erations into  the  conference  rooms  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Far  from  Inadvertently  turning  our 
energy  situation  into  a  boon  for  big  oil. 
Congress  has  to  initiate  tough  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  addressed  not  only 
to  the  short-term  effects  of  the  current 
shortage  but  to  its  long-term  causes.  For 
the  present,  we  should  adopt  laws  re- 
quiring the  oU  companies  to  develop  all 
their  available  oil  and  natural  gas.  and 
utilize  their  full  refining  capacity.  We 
should  compel  the  companies  to  adjust 
their  refinery  runs  so  as  to  produce  less 
gasoline  and  more  distillate  oil.  We 
should  move  immediately  to  substitute 


officials  of  the  Department  of  State  for 
International  oU  firm  executives  as 
America's  key  negotiators  with  the  Mid- 
east countries  over  oil.  And  in  the  longer 
run,  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  must  take 
antitrust  action  to  break  up  the  oil  'ma- 
jors'* into  smaller,  more  competitive 
units. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  already  e.Tlst- 
Ing  obstacles  to  achieving  these  legisla- 
tive priorities  will  be  greatly  increased  if 
Congress  countenances  creation  of  a  lob- 
by for  the  petroleum  majors  within  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  The  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  now 
about  to  create  a  situation  reminiscent 
of  the  administration's  investigation  of 
Watergate — the  culprits  are  being  as- 
signed to  police  themselves. 

Mr.  Rawleigh  Warner.  Jr  .  chairman  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  and 
president  of  Mobil,  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post  as  saying: 

This  la  a  highly  specialized  industry,  on 
the  supply  side,  and  a  rationing  program 
without  people  wlih  basic  knowledge  could 
be  In  real  trouble. 

Mr.  Warner's  assertion  has  some  valid- 
ity, but  if  the  allocation  program's  orig- 
inal goals,  the  desire  to  prevent  anti- 
competitive cooperation  among  the  oil 
majors,  and  the  legislative  concerns  I 
have  mentioned  are  not  to  be  imperiled. 
Congress  must  attach  strict  conditions 
to  any  sanction  It  provides  in  emergency 
energy  legislation  for  the  participation 
of  oil  industry  officials. 

The  objective  should  be  to  Insure  that 
oil  executives  and  their  companies  in  no 
way  benefit  from  service  to  this  country 
during  the  energy  crisis.  Questions  will 
arise  as  to  which  Integrated  and  Inde- 
pendent oil  retailers  receive  allocations, 
which  sectors  of  the  economy  receive  pri- 
ority supplies,  and  which  integrated  and 
Independent  refineries  receive  crude  oil. 
Congress  must  take  steps  to  insure  that 
these  decisions  are  made  in  the  public 
interest  and  not  for  private  gain. 

It  seems  to  me  that  several  steps  are 
necessary. 

Any  immunity  Congress  grants  from 
antitrust  and  conflict-of-interest  laws 
must  be  limited  and  qualified.  Any 
agency  staffed  by  industry  personnel 
must  be  required  to  Include  officials  from 
both  the  major  and  independent  oil 
companies.  Congress  should  insist  on  the 
creation  of  oversight  and  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  consumer  repre- 
sentatives. Congress  should  consider  ask- 
ing for  financial  disclosure  on  the  part 
of  those  who  assume  positions  in  these 
allocation  programs.  Representatives  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission should  be  empowered  to  monitor 
meetings,  keep  records  and  transcripts, 
and.  where  possible,  publicize  the  results 
of  any  Interior  Department  deliberations 
Involving  administrators  on  loan  from 
private  industry. 

Congress  and  the  executive  branch  are 
asking  the  American  people  to  conserve 
energy,  modify  their  styles  of  living,  and 
endure  inflated  prices  for  fuel.  Yet.  as  a 
general  rule.  Americans  presently  do  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  their 
elected  officials  and  they  justifiably  sus- 
pect that  large  corporations  fare  all  too 
well  in  Government  proceedings. 


We  must  Insure  that  the  administra- 
tion of  allocation  programs  does  not 
jusUfy  such  suspicions.  In  the  matter  of 
energy,  If  the  crisis  of  supply  and  con- 
sumption is  compounded  by  a  crisis  of 
trust,  then  Government  will  have  for- 
feited the  leadership  circumstances  de- 
mand. 


PRESIDENT  MUST  GET  SERIOUS 
ABOUT  US    ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  once  again  faced  up  to  the  en- 
ergy crisis — by  creating  nothing  more 
than  newspaper  headlines.  He  has  just 
reshuffled  tlie  bureaucratic  deck  once 
again,  and  come  up  with  William  Simon. 
The  more  things  change,  the  more  they 
stay  the  same.  I  suppose  it  Is  too  much 
to  hope  that  by  this  latest  reshuffle  the 
policy  confusion  and  disarray  within  the 
administration  will  be  welded  at  last  into 
a  coherent  and  credible  program. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Simon  in  charge  of 
things  before.  Last  spring  he  apijeared 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  while  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Oil  Policy  Committee  and  before 
Governor  Love  was  brought  in  to  dis- 
place him.  At  that  time  Mr.  Simon  Sxid 
there  was  no  cause  for  concern  about  an 
oil  embargo.  He  also  found  it  impossible 
to  envisage  any  substantial  rise  In  the 
price  of  gasoline.  He  took  the  line  that 
we  had  no  real  energy  crisis.  And  in  re- 
sponse to  my  repeated  questions.  Mr. 
Simon  refused  to  speculate  about  the 
long-term  re.search  and  development  ef- 
forts that  would  be  necessary  to  face  up 
to  declining  energy  supplies,  taking  ref- 
uge again  and  again  in  the  cocoon  of  sup- 
posedly unfolding  energy  pronounce- 
ments to  be  forthcoming  from  the  White 
House. 

Well,  the  White  House  finally  acted. 
They  took  Mr.  Simon  out  and  put  Gov- 
ernor Love  in.  And  when  that  did  not 
work,  they  played  musical  chairs  again 
and  gave  us  back  Mr.  Simon.  It  is  almost 
too  much  to  believe  that  the  White 
House  really  thinks  they  are  fooling  any- 
body with  these  cosmetic  merry-go- 
rounds,  that  there  can  be  a  substitute  for 
responsibly   dealing  with  the  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  a  very  serious 
situation  in  this  country.  In  our  hearings 
7  months  ago  I  told  Mr.  Simon  that  in 
my  State  of  Iowa  even  then  we  had  corn 
rotting  In  the  streets;  schools  could  not 
meet;  and  industries  could  not  operate — 
all  for  the  lack  of  a  tough-minded  and 
effective  energy  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  He  told  me  in  effect 
to  wait,  that  everything  would  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  President's  energy  mes- 
sage. 

We  have  now  had  several  energy  mes- 
sages from  the  President,  and  today,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  situation  Is  veiy 
much  worse.  But  we  have  what  I  can 
only  term  another  coverup  by  the  Presi- 
dent, another  refusal  to  face  facts  and 
to  level  with  the  American  people.  There 
are  indications  of  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce projection  of  average  1974  unem- 
ployment between   8  and    14   percent — 
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roughly  twice  what  the  President  will 
admit  to.  This  report  is  being  kept  secret. 
Why?  The  American  people  have  the 
courage  to  face  the  facts  and  to  deal 
with  them.  All  they  want  and  expect  is 
similar  courage  and  honesty  from  their 
elected  officials. 

Congress  forced  an  allocation  system 
on  the  President,  and  we  may  have  to 
force  rationing  on  him.  Hopefully  there 
are  still  other  and  better  ways  of  dealing 
with  severe  shortages,  but  how  can  we 
tell  if  the  facts  are  kept  bottled  up?  As 
one  Congressman  who  Is  trying  to  work 
with  and  Inform  his  constituents.  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  frustration  of  trying  to 
get  straight  answers  Ls  approaching 
nightmarish  proportions. 

Yes,  we  have  an  allocation  system 
forced  on  the  President,  but  there  are 
not  enough  people  manning  it  to  even 
answer  the  telephones.  My  constituents 
try  Kansas  City  and  when  they  get  no 
answers  they  try  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  In  Washington.  When  that  does  nol" 
work  they  ask  me  to  try  and  even  I  can- 
not find  anyone  who  Is  able  and  willing 
to  assume  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  news  car- 
ries a  column  by  Evans  and  Novak  that 
imderscores  what  I  have  been  saying. 
It  appears  that  not  even  the  steel  In- 
dustry— the  very  backbone  of  our  econ- 
omy— can  get  an  answer  fiom  the  White 
House.  They  need  fuel  for  their  Great 
Lakes  tankers  and  to  operate  their  blast 
furnaces,  and  it  is  this  indu.stry  that  sup- 
plies the  energy  industry  with  equipment 
for  fuel  production  and  transportation 
and  processing.  Yet  their  pleas  for  con- 
sideration have  gone  imanswered  for  3 
full  weeks,  with  the  result  that  massive 
and  perhaps  totally  unnecessary  layoffs 
and  steel  production  curtailments  are 
now  imminently  in  prospect. 

I  include  this  column,  entitled  "Energy 
Questions  No  Answers  Prom  the  White 
House."  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  excuse  for  thLs  remarkable  Inac- 
tion appears  to  be  that  the  people  would 
suspect  a  political  payoff  if  the  Presi- 
dent gave  any  special  attention  to  the 
steel  industry.  If  ever  there  was  a  display 
of  siege  mentality,  this  is  it  at  its  very 
worst.  Mr  Speaker,  I  repeat,  the  people 
may  be  horror-.<itruck  by  Watergate,  but 
they  have  not  been  paralyzed  In  their 
capacity  to  respond  to  hone.'^t  leadership 
or  to  make  needed  sacrifices  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  This  weekend  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  so  many  constitu- 
ents remain  uncertain  that  there  is  any 
genuine  crisis:  however,  it  is  tragically 
understandable  piven  the  confusing  and 
conflicting  statements  by  countless  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  on  the  subject  If 
the  President  cannot  provide  the  needed 
leadership,  then  it  is  our  responsibility  in 
Congress  to  do  so  up  to  the  limits  of  our 
ability  to  obtain  and  make  public  the 
true  facts. 

Last  spring  I  told  Mr.  Simon  It  was 
Imperative  for  the  administration  to  alert 
the  200  million  people  in  this  Nation 
to  the  hard  factual  realities  of  the  energy 
crisis  in  all  its  many  dimensions.  He  re- 
sponded that  the  President  would  do  so. 
and  I  told  him  I  was  looking  forward  to 
the    opportunity    of    talking    with    him 


again  after  the  President's  message. 
Shortly  after  that  he  was  effectively  dis- 
placed, but  now — wonder  of  wonders — 
he  is  back  In  charge.  I  believe  that  he 
and  the  administration  owe  not  only  this 
Member,  but  all  Americans,  answers  to 
the  multitude  of  questions  left  unan- 
swered and  unattended  since  his  last 
appearance. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  3,  1973) 

Energy  QtrEsxioNs:   No  Answers  Prom 

THE  White  House 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  bureaucratic  nightmare  now  surround- 
ing the  Nixon  administration's  frenetic  en- 
ergy program  threatens  economic  repercus- 
sions of  grave  potential  Impact  around  the 
country,  where  serious  men  of  business  and 
Industry  simply  cannot  get  answers  from  the 
White  House. 

Partly  for  that  reason,  lay-offs  and  produc- 
tion cut-backs  are  proceeding  at  a  pace 
largely  concealed  from  the  public  and.  It 
seems,  pointedly  Ignored  by  the  Whit© 
House.  Thus,  one  secret  but  well-placed  eco- 
nomic forecast  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce now  projects  average  unemployment 
for  1974  at  between  8  and  14  per  cent — 
almost  twice  the  public  projection  of  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers — assuming 
continuation  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo. 

A  key  case  in  point  Is  the  giant  steel  In- 
dustry. One  major  steel  company  (In  the 
Industry's  top  five)  last  week  started  the 
odious  chore  of  going  through  lengthy 
"manning"  tables  of  employees  to  prepare  for 
possible  massive  lay-offs  In  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  reason :  With  no  clear  signal  from  the 
White  House,  the  Interior  Department's 
Office  of  Petroleum  Allocations  or  any  other 
office  of  experts  in  the  multi-layered  energy 
program,  neither  this  particular  steel  com- 
pany nor  any  other  had  the  faintest  idea  as 
we  wrote  this  how  much  fuel  would  be  allo- 
cated to  It  in  the  oU-short  months  ahead. 

No  less  a  figure  than  Treasury  Secretary 
George  Shultz  has  quietly  dropped  hints  to 
several  steel  industry  titans  that  President 
Nixon  seems  In  no  mood  to  risk  political  re- 
prisals by  giving  big  steel  a  high  fuel-oU 
priority 

"George  Is  honest  about  the  way  the  White 
House  is  thinking  the.se  days,"  one  steel 
man  told  us.  "He's  saying  that  public  sensi- 
tivity to  big  Bteel  is  so  high  that  the  voters 
would  never  accept  special  favors  for  steel 
at  the  expense  of  cold  homes." 

If  true,  that  candid  appraisal  could  spell 
even  greater  disaster  for  the  U.S.  economy 
In  the  months  ahead  than  the  economic 
recession  which  virtually  all  economists, 
both  In  and  outside  the  government,  seem 
generally  agreed  is  unavoidable.  Because 
Bteel,  however  opprobrious  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  Ls  probably  more  impwrtant  than  any 
other  single  industry  In  Mr.  Nixon's  effoi^ 
to  achieve  'P*roJect  Independence  ' — the  1980 
goal  of  domestic  energy  sufficiency.  It  makes 
drilling  equipment,  now  in  short  supply, 
tank  cars,  refineries  and  everything  else 
needed  to  ease  the  energy  shortage. 

Big  steel  presented  a  fairly  reasoned  argu- 
ment to  the  White  Hou.se  for  special  priority 
In  fuel  oil  supplies  on  Nov  12.  sending  a  nine- 
page  fact  sheet,  with  projections  into  the 
next  12  months,  to  the  President's  energy  ad- 
viser. John  Love. 

"Love  knows  exactly  how  serious  this  mat- 
ter Is,"  one  steel  expert  told  us,  "but  his 
hands  are  tied.  He  is  allowed  to  take  two 
steps  forward,  then  someone  tells  him  to  take 
two  steps  back."  Hence,  the  result:  until  last 
Friday  afternoon,  not  a  single  word  of  reac- 
tion to  the  nine-page  memorandum  appeal- 
ing for  priority  treatment. 

In  short,  perhaps  partly  as  a  result  of 
Watergate  preoccupation,  the  President  has 


allowed  three  weeks  to  slip  by  without  giving 
big  Eteel  an  inkling  of  where  it  may  stand 
In  the  crucial  matter  of  fuel  oU.  Last  Friday, 
Mr.  Nixon  finally  assem.bled  Love's  Energy 
Emergency  Action  group  In  Cabinet  room  and 
presided  over  a  lengthy  meeting  centered  on 
the  critical  fuel-oU  allocation  program  for 
such  huge  and  beisic  Industries  as  steel. 

If  the  politlcs-as-usual  mood  (plus  the 
tragic  mistake  of  the  beleaguered  White 
House  to  make  the  energy  crisis  appear  far 
less  dangerous  than  the  cataclysm  It  resaiy 
Is)  persuades  Mr.  Nixon  not  to  give  priority 
to  big  steel  to  placate  the  voting  public,  the 
course  of  "Project  Independence"  will  bo 
rough,  Indeed. 

That  the  President  Is  thinking  about  nam- 
ing William  Simon,  under  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  run  a  new  energy  administra- 
tion offers  a  glimmer  of  hope.  Simon  under- 
stands. If  the  White  House  does  not.  that  the 
comfortable,  profligate  use  of  energy  has 
ended,  probably  permanently,  with  the 
change  threatening  vast  economic  and  cul- 
tural problems. 

Big  Steel  must  soon  get  decisions  from 
Washington  or  start  drastic  layoffs  with 
volatile  repercussions  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. 


THE  AUDIT  BILL  SHOULD  BE 
DEBATED  AND  VOTED  ON 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the 
435  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  elected  by  their  constituents 
and  they  should  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  or  against  legislation  which  has  been 
properly  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
House. 

Yet,  we  have  not  had  a  vote  on  H.R. 
10265,  a  bill  to  require  a  full-scale  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  This  legisla- 
tion was  reported  on  a  21-to-8  vote  on 
October  4  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  do  not  adjourn 
this  1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress 
without  allowing  a  vote  on  this  very  vital 
issue.  This  sentiment.  I  feel,  is  shared  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  and  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Commercial  &  Financial  Chronicle 
which  supports  this  position : 

[From  the  Commercial  i:  Financial 

Chronicle,  Nov.  5,  19731 

The  Bill  SHOtru)  Be  Debated 

In  these  days  of  Watergate,  when  secrecy 
and  powerful  selfserving  special  Interests  are 
under  deserved  attack,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  House  Rules  Conimlttee  bot- 
tled up  a  House  Banking  and  Currency  bill 
(HR.  10265)  that  would  have  given  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  unrestricted  authority 
to  audit  the  Federal  Reserve  Sj-stem. 

What  Is  Involved  Ls  a  basic  issue  that 
should  at  least  be  reviewed  by  the  full  House 
in  open  debate,  not  consigned  to  the  legisla- 
tive dungeon  of  the  Rules  Committee 

In  opposing  the  bill  during  hearings  held 
by  the  HotLse  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. Arthur  F.  Burn.s,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  said  that  the  central 
bank  was  being  audited  already  by  "inde- 
pendent" public  accounting  firms 

That  may  be  trvie,  but  those  firms  are  hired 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  As  everybody  knows  by  now  the 
lndep)endence  of  some  accounting  firms  is  a 
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myth,  and  thus  the  Federal  Reserve  argu- 
ment  is  vulnerable. 

The  real  Issue,  of  course.  Is  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Itself,  not  of  the 
accounting  flrnu.  since  a  OAO  audit  would 
mean  authority  "to  review  and  evaluate  all 
asp«cts  of  Federal  Reserve  activities,"  as  it 
was  phrased  by  George  W.  Mitchell,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

Increasingly,  that  right  to  Independence, 
as  g^ranted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  I3 
coming  under  attack  for  reasons  that  are 
well  Icnown.  but  in  the  light  of  Watergate  ai^d 
influence  peddling  in  government,  are  more 
pertinent  than  ever 

The  Federal  Reserve  operates  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  eztraordmary  secrecy  and  mystique. 
and  accounts  for  its  actions  to  hardly  any- 
one. This  alone  galls  thooe  who  say  there  Is 
no  place  In  a  democracy  lot  a  department  of 
government  that  does  not  respond  to  the 
economic  programs  of  elected  officials. 

Just  as  pertinent  is  the  charge  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  acts  for  and  represents  the 
big  money  interests  and  Industrial  Interests 
of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  very  own 
board  members,  Andrew  Brimmer,  has  in  fact 
developed  figures  that  support  this  charge. 
The  figures  show,  among  other  things,  that 
75  percent  of  the  2«0  directors  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  men  with  careers  based  In 
banking  and  manufacturing,  especially  in 
big  banking  and  big  manufacturing.  A  study 
made  elsewhere  sho^ii'S  too,  that  for  more 
than  two  decades  not  a  single  director  came 
from  such  activities  as  labor  unions  or  from 
among  groups  associated  with  consumer  In- 
terests, though  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  spe- 
cifically directs  that  one  group  of  directors 
be  "public  Interest"  directors. 

In  the  light  of  such  charges  surely  the  bUl 
that  emerged  from  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  deserves  to  be  debated 
in  the  full  House. 

One  reason,  perhaps  the  most  Important, 
that  It  was  not  was  some  extraordinary 
lobbying  by  the  Federal  Reserve's  Arthur 
Bums,  chairman,  and  others  in  banking. 
Five  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  who 
had  been  sympathetic  toward  giving  the  full 
House  a  chance  at  the  biu.  wilted  under  the 
pressure.  Said  one  observer  cloae  to  it  all, 
"It  looked  like  all  the  gnomes  of  Zurich  were 
there." 


CALIFORNIA  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
HEADQUARTERS  DISTORTS  CON- 
GRESSIONAL   MANDATES 

'Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
a  report  produced  by  members  of  my  staff 
dealing  with  administration  of  the  al- 
ternate service  program  of  the  California 
Selective  Service  System. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  several 
months,  my  staff  has  been  actively  In- 
volved In  attemptmg  to  resolve  alleged 
processing  errors  committed  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Headquarters  against  reg- 
istrants who  are  presentlj'  serving  their 
2-year  alternate  service  obligation  in 
California.  I  have  received  numerous  re- 
quests for  assistance  In  this  vein  and  have 
consequently  requested  of  the  California 
Headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  access  to  the  file  of  the  request- 
ing registrants.  In  each  instance  I  have 
submitted  authorization  for  release  of  In- 
formation, signed  by  the  registrant.  This 
Is  the  standard  form  used  by  my  office 


for  release  of  military,  selective  service 
and  civilian  medical  records. 

The  following  report  outlines  the  basic 
problems  that  they  have  imcovered  In  the 
course  of  the  administrative  work  done 
In  my  office  The  outline  highlights  the 
area  which  we  believe  fosters  Inequities 
in  the  administration  of  the  program, 
transgresses  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1971.  as  amended, 
directly  violates  procedures  of  the  "Regu- 
lations and  the  Registrants  Processing 
Manual"  and  which  violates  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  other  governing  statutes. 

Of  principal  concern  is  the  fact  that 
Slate  headquarters  personnel  have  taken 
upon  themselves  some  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  National  Director.  The  leg- 
islative history  of  the  Selective  Ser\ice 
Act  of  1971  clearly  Indicates  the  Con- 
gress' intent  to  insure  that  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  had  personal  con- 
trol over  administration  of  the  program. 
While  the  National  Director,  in  the  inter- 
est of  effective  administration,  has  given 
State  directors  the  duty  of  directly  ad- 
ministering the  program,  he  still  retains 
sole  authority  to  pass  regulations  regard- 
ing administration  of  the  program.  As 
explained  in  this  report,  this  is  our  prin- 
cipal concern.  It  is  the  violation  of  this 
principle  by  State  headquarters,  which 
is  the  basis  for  most  of  the  Inequities  of 
the  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  California 
headquarters  is  in  all  likelihood  prepared 
to  dispute  the  contents  of  this  report.  If, 
however,  I  were  not  convinced  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  assertions  herein.  I  would 
not  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  this  body. 

I  am  presenting  a  copy  of  this  report  to 
Mr.  Byron  Pepitone,  National  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  so  that  he 
can  take  appropriate  action  by  his  office 
to  see  that  these  injustices  and  inequities, 
are  corrected  immediately.  If  this  Is  not 
done,  I  will  call  upon  the  appropriate 
committees  in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
exercise  their  oversight  functions.  At  the 
time  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1971 
was  being  considered,  the  Administrative 
Practices  and  Procedures  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ex- 
pressed concern  that  many  of  the  viola- 
tions contained  In  this  report  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  alternative  service 
program  in  California  would  occur.  Their 
fears  were  well  foimded. 

The  report  follows : 
Repobt   on    Altxjlnate   Service    Pxockam    or 
THK  CAi.n'oaNiA  ScLxcrrvx  Scbvics  System 

I.     tXVI     AOAIIfST     TAXX 

In  the  case  of  Levi  v.  Tarr.  343  P.  Supp. 
1120  (ND  Cal  1972).  the  Honorable  Judge 
ZlrpoU  ordered  the  Selective  Service  System 
(specifically  Mr.  Curtis  Tarr.  the  National 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  and  Mr  Carlos 
Ogden.  California  State  Director)  to  "forth- 
with cancel  any  work  orders  issued  to  mem- 
bers of  the  plaintiff  class  after  the  last  date 
that  similarly  situated  registrants  classified 
I-A  and  I-A-O  were  Issued  orders  to  report 
for  induction  and  shall  forthwith  place  the 
members  of  the  plaintiff  class  Into  the  1972 
Second  Priority  Selection  Group  (SPSO)  " 
(5  8SLR  3627)  In  conformity  with  the  order 
of  the  court,  then  Acting  Director  Byron  V. 
Pepitone  Issued  Temporary  Instruction  6&0-i 
(July  13.  1972).  (SSLR  2600:103)  In  the 
pertinent  part,  he  ordered  as  follows:  That 
all  registrants  similarly  situated,  as  per  Levi 
V.  Tarr,  have  ti>elr  orders  cancelled  (2(a)); 


that  each  registrant  then  be  assigned  to  the 
SPSO  (2(b)):  that  each  registrant  so 
situated  "be  Informed  In  writing  that  he  is 
no  longer  required  to  jserform  alternate 
service  work"  (3(A));  that  "  each  registrant 
who  has  left  his  alternate  service  assign- 
ment shall  be  Informed  In  writing  that  he 
Is  not  required  to  perform  alternate  service" 
(3(B) ) :  and  that  reglstrtmta  chooslr^g  not  to 
return  to  or  continue  their  alternate  service 
be  assigned  a  classification  m  Class  I-H 
(3(c)).  In  paragraph  six  (6),  Mr.  Pepitone 
states  that  "The  actions  described  in  para- 
graphs 2  and  3  will  be  accomplished  before 
October  1,  1972" 

In  the  coxirse  cf  the  past  several  months, 
it  has  become  apparent  to  us  that  there 
was  a  failiu-e  to  comply  properly  with  this 
order  on  the  part  of  California  Headquarters 
per.=ionnel.  We  have  direct  evidence  that  Indi- 
viduals performing  work  as  I-Ws,  who  were 
eligible  for  such  notification.  In  fact  received 
notification  months  after  the  deadline 
promulgated  In  TI  660-4.  and  only  after 
pressure  was  applied  by  the  registrant,  his 
legal  counsel,  a  Member  of  Congress  or  some 
other  Interested  representative.  Specifically, 
we  have  evidence  that  correspondence,  as  per 
TI  660-4,  was  not  sent  to  some  registrants 
unlU  April  2,  1973,  AprU  12.  1973.  June  22, 
1973  (In  this  Instance  the  date  of  release 
from  service),  and  June  25,  1973  (See  Ap- 
pendices A-1.  A-2,  A-3.  and  A-4  )  We  also 
have  indications  from  the  Central  Commit- 
tee on  Conscientious  Objectors  that  they  are 
aware  of  at  least  four  other  registrsmts 
similarly  situated. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of 
the  large  number  of  files  that  the  Alternate 
Service  Program  must  administer,  there  is  a 
system  within  the  SSS  which.  If  utilized, 
should  have  allowed  for  the  very  prompt 
identification  of  all  those  registrants  covered 
under  the  Levi  ruling,  as  weU  as  under  TI 
660-4.  We  specifically  refer  to  SSS  Forms  397 
and  398  (the  Alternate  Service  Control  Card 
and  the  I~W  Control  Card,  respectively) .  (See 
Appendices  A-6  and  A-6.)  These  forms  pro- 
vide Identifying  information  as  to  the  date 
the  order  to  report  was  Issued,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  registrant.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  had  California  Headqviarters  personnel 
been  seriously  Interested  In  complying  with 
the  order  of  the  court,  there  should  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  first  identifying 
registrants  within  the  class  of  the  court 
order,  and  their  present  location  in  order  that 
the  Information  concerning  their  adjusted 
status  could  be  rendered  to  them.  That  the 
Headquarters  personnel  so  haltingly  com- 
piled with  this  court  order  we  believe  reflects 
a  basic  pattern  of  inequity  In  administering 
the  Alternate  Service  Program. 

In  addition  to  the  untimely  delays  In  com- 
plying with  the  court  order,  the  message  that 
was  ultimately  communicated  to  the  regis- 
trants In  the  eligible  class  was  ambiguous 
and  misleading  In  his  Form  631.  the  State 
Director  of  the  California  Headquarters  falls 
to  inform  In  an  unambiguous  manner  that 
these  men  are  relea.«;ed  from  their  present  al- 
ternate service  commitment,  and  fails  en- 
tirely to  Inform  any  registrant  that  If  they 
have  completed  alternate  service  In  excess  of 
180  days,  that  they  are  eligible  for  classifica- 
tion In  Class  4-W.  as  per  RPM  660.12  and 
660  13.  Instead.  In  all  communications  the 
registrant  Is  Informed  that  he  is  still  eligible 
for  service  liability  and  he  must  make  a  de- 
cision as  per  Attachment  531  as  to  whether 
he  will  accept  a  I-H  classification  (SPSG) 
or  continue  In  his  present  employment.  (See 
Appendices  A-1  through  A-4.  A-7.  A-12,  and 
A-13  1 

In  addition  to  the  problems  cited  above,  It 
should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  very  act 
of  classtfymg  members  of  the  Levi  class  was 
handled  Inconsistently.  On  July  27.  1973. 
State  Headquarters  personnel  wrote  to  a  reg- 
istrant who  had  served  404  days  of  qualified 
alternate  service  and  Informed  him  that  he 
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could  not  be  granted  a  4-W  under  RPM 
660.12.  Only  the  day  before  the  same  State 
Headquarters  had  written  to  another  regis- 
trant, who  was  slmUarly  situated  by  having 
served  489  days,  and  Informed  him  that  he 
would  be  granted  a  4-W.  (See  Appendices 
A-8  and  A-9.)  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
RPM  660.12  clearly  Indicates  that  a  registrant 
with  6  months  (180  days)  of  qualified  alter- 
nate service  time,  who  is  released  for  hard- 
ship, medical  dlsquaUflcatlon,  or  "other 
bona  fide"  reasons,  should  be  processed  ac- 
cordmg  to  RPM  660.13  (l.e.,  granted  a  4-W). 

In  addition,  and  realizing  the  possibility 
that  there  are  stUl  Individuals  serving  their 
alternate  service  who  are  unaware  that  their 
reporting  date  places  them  In  the  eligible 
class,  State  Headquarters  personnel  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  abide  by  the  ruling  of 
Levi  V.  Tarr  We  cite  in  particular  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  oetween  a  regis- 
trant. Michael  Anthenlen.  Mr.  Bowles  and 
Mr.  McCann  concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween Forms  153,  155  and  252  (a  matter  ruled 
upon  in  Levi).  In  his  decision,  Judge  Zlrpoll 
clearly  articulated  the  correlation  between 
SSS  Forms  153  and  252  As  is  evident  In  his 
letter  (Appendix  A-10).  Mr.  McCann  ignores 
the  ruling  of  the  oourt  and  asserts  that  the 
comparable  forms  are  SSS  Forms  155  and  252. 
It  would  be  too  cumbersome  to  entertain 
here  the  legal  rationale  of  the  court,  and 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  this  is  an  Im- 
portant distinction,  affecting  the  processing 
of  countless  registrants.  Hopefully  the  find- 
ings of  the  court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California,  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  finally  the  letter  composed 
by  the  General  Counsel  (Appendix  A-11)  will 
be  followed  by  State  Headquarters  personnel 

In  conclusion  then,  we  have  found  that 
State  Headquarters  personnel  haltingly  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  order  of  the  court 
and  to  Temporary  Instruction  660-4.  In  so 
doing,  it  Inequitably  bound  over  at  least 
eight  individuals  who  should  have  been  re- 
leased from  alternate  service.  Adding  Insult 
to  this  Initial  Injury,  the  Information  to  date 
suggests  that  State  Headquarters  personnel 
persist  in  their  position  that  Individuals  who 
have  ser%ed  more  than  the  180  days  Indicated 
in  the  RPM  are  not  eligible  for  a  4-W  classi- 
fication. Instead,  the  Introduction  of  Form 
631  Is  viewed  here  as  an  attempt  to  persuade 
the  registrant  to  volunteer  to  continue  his 
alternate  service  assignment  under  the  threat 
of  a  contlniUng  obligation  to  render  services 
already  fulfilled. 

n.    PHOMULCATION    OF    BECtTLATIONS 

32  C.PJl.  1660.1  provides  for  the  responsi- 
bility for  administration  of  the  Alternate 
Service  Program.  It  says.  In  pertinent  part: 

"(a)  The  State  director,  uiKler  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director  will  assure  compliance 
with  the  law.  the  regulations,  and  Selective 
Service  policy  concerning  the  program  of  al- 
ternate service  for  registrants  who  have  been 
classified  In  class  I-O." 

While  there  is  much  other  language  con- 
cerning specific  functions  for  which  the  State 
director  has  responsibility,  there  is  no  cita- 
tion which  allows  for  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  or  deviations  from  or  extenua- 
tions to  the  regulations  by  a  State  director 
or  his  designated  representatives. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  basis  for  this 
Is  to  be  found  clearly  in  the  MlUtary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  and  the  reports  of  the  vari- 
ous Committees  of  Jurisdiction  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  Conference 
Committee  report.  The  concern  in  cdl  of 
these  reporU  was  that  the  National  Director 
have  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  program,  in  order  that  it  would  be 
administered  on  a  national  basis  Instead  of 
by  the  whims  of  the  various  State  directors. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  personnel  of  State 
Headquarters  have  promulgated  regulations 
which  affect  registrants  only  in  CallXcrnla, 
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thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  nationwide 
continuity  In  administering  the  performance 
of  conscientious  objectors  In  class  I-W.  In 
addition,  there  are  questions  of  prepubllca- 
tlon  of  these  regulations  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  Issuance  of  Forms  347  and  419 
serve  as  the  basis  for  these  regulations,  so  we 
win  address  only  the  questions  raised  by  the 
promulgation  of  these  forms. 

We  have  seen  two  copies  of  Form  347:  those 
copies  Issued  on  November  13,  1972  and  Sep- 
tember 17.  1973  (Appendices  B-1  and  B-2). 
In  addition,  we  have  seen  copies  of  Form  419 
(Appendix  B-4) .  Although  the  previous  Form 
347  has  much  more  abusive  language  than 
the  most  recent  one.  we  will  deal  with  the 
provisions  of  Form  347  promulgated  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1973.  as  it  Is  now  the  governing 
form. 

Contained  In  all  of  these  forms  are  regu- 
lations which  provide  additional  limitations 
on  the  placement  of  alternate  service  regis- 
trants and  their  responsibilities  while  per- 
forming. There  Is  nowhere  found  In  the  ap- 
propriate sections  of  32  CJ?R.  1660.5.  1660.6, 
1660.7  and  1660.8,  nor  in  the  appropriate  sec- 
tions of  RPM  660.1,  660,2,  660.7,  660.8  and 
660.9,  any  indication  that  the  National  Direc- 
tor has  abdicated  unto  the  States  any  au- 
thority to  promulgate  additional  regulations 
In  order  to  Insure  the  smooth  operation  of 
the  alternate  service  program  in  that  state. 

In  spite  of  this  fact.  California  Headquar- 
ters pwrsonnel  have  Issued  In  Form  347  regu- 
lations which  state  that  the  registrant  must 
be  assigned  to  work  on  a  regular  schedule 
(4);  that  the  days  and  shift  hours  must  be 
established  by  the  employer  in  advance  (4); 
that  the  regL-trant  must  perform  work  at 
the  location  where  the  employer  conducts  his 
operations  (4);  that  he  must  receive  Job 
sujjervlslon  on  a  dally  basis  from  a  full-time 
staff  employee  of  the  assigned  organization 
(5);  and  that  the  supervisor  cannot  be  an- 
other conscientious  objector  who  is  assigned 
to  perform  alternate  service  (5) . 

Under  a  section  entitled  Transfer  of  As- 
signment the  State  director  has  declared  that 
the  following  conditions  must  t>e  met  in 
order  to  submit  a  request  for  transfer :  You 
should  have  worked  a  minimum  of  six 
months  on  your  present  Job  ( 1 ) .  Your  pro- 
posed Job  should  provide  remuneration  of 
at  least  sustenance  level  (2).  Your  proposed 
Job  should  be  outside  of  commuting  distance 
from  your  home  of  record  ( 3 ) . 

WhUe  there  are  many  other  declarations 
within  this  form,  these  In  our  opinion  appear 
to  be  those  which  most  seriously  compromise 
the  continuity  of  the  admlnlstratlc«i  of  the 
Alternate  Serwce  Program  nationwide.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  here,  anticipating  an 
argument  that  the  RPM  does  not  provide  for 
all  circumstances,  that  In  a  survey  of  re- 
spKjndlng  State  directors  across  the  nation, 
the  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors found  no  Instances  in  which  a  State 
director  felt  conir>eUed  to  promulgate  addi- 
tional administrative  guidelines  on  any  sub- 
ject area,  nor  use  forms  not  provided  for  by 
the  National  Headquarters  All  indicated  that 
they  used  the  directives  outlined  In  the  RPM 
exclusively. 

We  believe  that  the  registrants'  rights  are 
violated  by  the  use  of  such  regulations  in 
the  following  ways. 

Paragraph  4:  These  provisions  do  not  re- 
flect the  growing  diversity  of  Job  schedules 
which  are  making  their  presence  In  the  na- 
tional economy.  It  particularly  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  a  conscientious  objector 
working  In  an  Institution  which  encourages 
house  calls,  field  work,  outreach  and  other 
aspects  of  its  program  which  have  become 
recognized  administrative  techniques.  This 
regulation  thus  discriminates  against  those 
employers  who  do  not  meet  these  arbitrary 
guidelines,  and  against  registrants  whose 
skills  or  special  talents  lead  them  most  natu- 
rally into  outreach  type  programs. 

Paragraph  5:  The  mandatory  requirement 


for  one  full-time  supervisor  unnecessarily 
and  arbitrarily  discriminates  against  those 
agencies  which  have  E,dopted  advanced 
administrative  techniques  which  utilize 
part-time  employees.  (It  should  be  noted 
by  way  of  example  that  the  Berkeley  City 
CouncU  recently  passed  legislation  allowing 
for  all  employees  to  choose  to  work  on  a  part- 
time  basis  If  so  elected.  This  provision  would 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  CO  working  in 
an  otherwise  approvable  Job.) 

In  addition,  this  section  unnecessarily  dis- 
criminates against  the  CO  who.  by  way  of  his 
professional  competence,  excels  and  would 
otherwise  be  placed  In  a  supervisorial  posi- 
tion. Finally.  In  direct  contradiction  to  Co- 
lonel Maxwell  O.  Jensen's  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1971  (Appendix  B-3),  stating  that 
"(Conscientious  objectors  employed  In  civilian 
work  in  lieu  of  Induction  may  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  reason  of  their  con- 
scientious objector  status.  They  are  to  receive 
the  same  pay  and  promotional  opportunities 
of  other  employees  performing  the  same  type 
of  work  .  .  ."  This  discrimination  cuts  two 
ways:  against  the  conscientious  objector  su- 
pervisor, who  Is  In  a  position  to  supervise 
other  conscientious  objector  employees,  and 
against  the  CO  employee,  who  would  be  so 
supervised  except  for  his  conscientious  ob- 
jector status.  In  addition,  promotional  op- 
portunities become  clearly  limited  by  this 
regulation. 

Evidence  of  this  poUcy  Is  to  be  found  in 
Appendix  B-7.  In  that  letter,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  Major  McCann  denied  placement 
at  the  Sunjammer,  Los  Oatos  Switchboard 
was  that  "we  have  a  policy  against  assigning 
a  conscientious  objector  to  an  alternate  serv- 
ice Job  where  he  would  be  supervised  by  an- 
other conscientious  objector  also  performing 
alternate  service."  As  a  tangent,  It  should  be 
noted  the  differing  positions  presented  In 
Appendices  B-8  and  B-7. 

The  following  points  need  to  be  made  about 
the  Transfer  section : 

Paragraph  1  establishes  a  fixed  time  of 
service  necessary  before  the  State  Headquar- 
ters personnel  will  consider  a  transfer.  While 
this  may  or  may  not  be  desirable,  the  im- 
portant fact  Is  that  there  Is  nowhere  to  be 
found  In  the  governmg  regulations  a  pro- 
vision of  this  nature  (cf,  32  CFR.  1660.9(d) 
and  RPM  660.8(9)  respectively). 

Paragraph  2  has  no  subtentlon  In  either 
the  Cixle  or  the  RPM  (supra),  and  in  fact 
directly  contradicts  a  statement  on  Page  1 
of  the  same  form  which  Intimates  that  non- 
remunerative  alternate  service  will  be  con- 
sidered as  potentially  acceptable  In  perti- 
nent part  of  Form  347:  "This  provision  ap- 
plies equally  whether  you  are  paid  for  your 
services  or  whether  you  work  without  pay." 
(3). 

Paragraph  3  establishes  a  criterion  which 
Is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  language  of 
the  Code  (32  CP.R.  1660.6(5) )  as  well  as  the 
RPM  (RPM  660.8(2)  (3) ).  The  language  here 
states  that  a  registrant  shall  work  outside 
his  community  of  residence,  not  outside  of 
commuting  distance  from  his  home,  (cf.  Ap- 
pendix D-5) 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of  this 
document,  as  well  as  Form  419  which  is  fur- 
nished to  employers,  which  are  equally  arbi- 
trary but  apparently  less  constricting.  Per- 
tinent to  our  contention  that  these  regula- 
tions are  promulgated  Improperly  and  il- 
legally are  letters  written  to  you  from  at- 
torneys for  I-W  registrants.  (Appendices  B-5 
and  B-6) 

"Congressman,  It  Is  plain  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Stale  Director  has  a  bundle  of  illegally 
issued  aiternalive  service  orders  on  his  hands. 
The  Injustice  to  the  young  men  involved  is 
plain,  and  the  matter  should  be  resolved  at 
the  earliest  possible  time."  (See  Appendix 
B-5.) 
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m.    I>rzqUITitBLK    AOMIITISTRATION 

A.  Investigations 

32  CPJl.  1660.9(b)  and  RPM  66011(2) 
clearly  outline  the  procedure  to  be  employed 
in  determining  whether  or  not  a  registrant 
Is  to  be  considered  at  fault  when  he  has 
been  terminated  or  terminates  himself  from 
alternate  service  employment.  It  has  been 
our  experience  in  reviewing  the  action  taken 
against  a  number  of  alternate  service  regis- 
trants that  this  procedure  has  not  been  pur- 
sued and  that  in  fact  several  steps  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  State  Headquarters  per- 
sonnel which  both  Ignore  the  established 
regulations  and  which  possibly  violate  the 
safeguards  established  in  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  specifically  the 
prohibition  against  self-incrimination. 

In  the  attached  copies  of  documents  taken 
directly  from  alternate  service  files,  there  Is 
a  clear  pattern  of  correspondence  which  In- 
dicates that  State  Headquarters  personnel 
have  found  Individuals  In  violation  of  the 
law  prior  to  the  conducting  of  any  investiga- 
tion as  outlined  In  the  provisions  above  men- 
tioned. (See  Appendices  C-1  through  C-10 
and  cf  B-1.)  In  addition  In  number  (7)  of 
Form  347  (Cal.  Hdqta.  Form)  the  registrant 
Is  told  that  he  must  proffer  an  explanation 
as  to  his  termination,  whUe  the  regulations 
specifically  state  that  It  Is  the  headquarters 
which  has  the  obligation  to  contact  the  em- 
ployer for  such  a  statement,  forward  said 
statement  to  the  registrant  and  then  allow 
the  registrant  an  opportunity  to  respond. 

As  a  caveat  to  the  general  trend  shown 
In  the  above  cited  appendices,  the  case  of 
one  registrant  (see  Appendices  C-11.  11  A. 
IIB.  and  IIC)  shows  clearly  that  the  rights 
of  the  registrant  have  been  abused.  In  a 
nuttter  investigated  by  the  National  Head- 
quarters, the  registrant  was  found  to  have 
not  been  at  fault  In  the  termination  of  his 
employment,  and  this  finding  was  being  sent 
to  the  California  State  Headquarters  to  be- 
come a  permanent  part  of  the  man's  record. 
According  to  regulations,  he  should  have 
been  credited  for  time  between  Jobs,  given 
the  fact  that  he  was  found  not  at  fault.  In 
spite  of  the  findings  of  the  National  Head- 
quarters. State  Headquarters  personnel  took 
It  upon  themselves  to  deny  this  man  the 
time  between  Jobs.  This  denial  was  contrary 
to  regulations,  and  clearly  overturned  the 
decision  of  National  Headquarters. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  review  of  the 
correspondence  attached  hereto  indicates  a 
clearly  threatening  posture  assumed  by  the 
California  Headquarters  personnel.  Their  In- 
sinuations that  a  registrant  Is  subject  to 
Immediate  arrest  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  are  without  foundation  (see 
Appendix  C-12)  and  must  then  be  viewed  aa 
a  design  to  force  the  registrant  to  resume  his 
alternate  service  placement.  WhUe  It  may  be 
desirable  to  return  the  registrant  to  hla  work, 
this  procedure  clouds  over  the  possibility 
that  there  were  significant  and  real  reasons 
why  the  registrant  was  forced  to  leave  his  al- 
ternate service  placement. 

Wo  believe  that  the  documentation  at- 
tached hereto  speaks  quite  clearly  to  the 
points  raised  above.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
State  Headquarters  position  Is  overly  threat- 
ening. It  Is  clear  that  these  threats  are  not 
founded  upon  the  law.  regulations  or  pro- 
cedures and  thus  are  without  foundation.  It 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  pressed  to 
conduct  a  proper  Investigation  (see  Appendix 
C-13).  the  State  Headquarters  personnel 
complied  with  the  Iaw,  thus  showing  that 
they  had  no  contention  with  the  proper  pro- 
cedures. There  has  been  some  recent  modifi- 
cation of  the  threatening  tone  of  the  letters 
emanating  from  State  Headquarters  person- 
nel, but  the  basic  violation  of  the  rules  of 
procedure  persists. 

B    Requests  for  transfer  and  location  of  fob 

Many  conscientious  objectors  believe  that 

their  requests  for  transfer  to  other  alternate 

service  Jobs  have  been  handled  capriciously. 


and  that  decisions  rendered  were  frequently 
made  without  proper  basis  for  action.  This 
was  felt  to  be  partlculsu'ly  true  when  svicb 
requests  involved  terminations  of  their  em- 
ployment with  the  Ecology  Corps.  In  the 
course  of  reviewing  many  of  Che  alternate 
service  files,  we  have  concluded  that  In  fact 
the  handling  of  transfers  in  the  State  Is  ar- 
bitrary, that  often  decisions  are  made  with 
reference  to  the  very  Illegal  regulations  cited 
above,  and  not  Infrequently,  that  excep- 
tions are  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  whim 
or  political  pressure. 

Appendix  D-1  represents  a  case  which  In- 
corporates many  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
decision  making  process  of  State  Headquar- 
ters [)ersonnel.  This  particular  registrant  was 
denied  a  transfer  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
The  first  was  because  hla  prospective  em- 
ployer did  not  have  a  "non-profit  tax  exempt 
status  which  Is  required  to  qualify  as  a 
participating  employer."  The  second  was  that 
State  headquarters  "(has)  discontinued  ap- 
proving new  organizations  as  employers  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  qualified  em- 
ployers we  already  have  pai^lcipatlng  In  the 
system."  The  third  was  that  they  were  hesi- 
tant to  assign  blm  to  a  voluntary  position 
when  they  had  paid  positions  available. 

Several  polnta  need  to  be  raised  about 
this  particular  c«se  and  the  contentions  of 
the  State  Headquarters  personnel. 

1.  The  regulations  at  32  C.P.R.  1660.5  (c) 
clearly  state  that  an  employer  need  not  be  a 
non-profit  organization,  much  less  a  non- 
profit organization  with  tax  exempt  status. 

"Employment  in  an  activity  of  an  organi- 
zation, association,  or  corporation  which  Is 
either  charitable  In  nature  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  public  or  is  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  public  health,  or  welfare. 
Including  educational  and  scientific  activi- 
ties In  support  thereof,  and  when  such  ac- 
tivity or  program  Is  not  for  profit." 

Major  McCann  can  only  be  assumed  to  be 
referring  to  subsection  (b)  of  1660.5  which 
allows  for  employment  In  non-profit  organi- 
zations, but  which  in  no  way  restricts  em- 
ployment to  such  agencies  nor  demands  that 
such  agency  have  a  special  tax  exempt  status. 

2.  The  second  point  Is  clearly  arbitrary,  and 
certainly  in  contradiction  to  the  stated  role 
of  the  State  director  as  outlined  at  RPM 
660.2(6). 

"A  plan  should  be  developed  for  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  contacts  with  eligible 
employers  in  order  to  secure  additional  Job 
space." 

3.  There  is  no  Indication  that  voluntary 
positions  should  be  dealt  with  differently 
from  paid  positions.  While  It  might  be  noted 
that  State  Headquarters  personnel  maintain 
that  they  have  had  difficulties  with  volun- 
tary Job  placements,  this  should  not  be  an 
automatic  bar  to  such  placement. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  In  spite 
of  the  State  Headquarters'  contention  that 
they  have  approximately  1.000  Job  place- 
ments available  throughout  the  State  (see 
Appendix  D-2),  they  elected  to  place  this 
registrant  Into  the  Ecology  Corps,  rather  than 
In  a  placement  which  recognized  the  ex- 
pressed  Interests  of   the  registrant. 

In  Appendices  D-3,  D-1  and  D-5,  the  en- 
tire Issue  of  the  appropriateness  of  State 
Headquarters  personnel's  Interpretation  con- 
cerning Job  location  Is  called  Into  question. 
Her©  they  Informed  registrants  that  they 
were  Ineligible  tor  transfer  to  Jobs  within 
commuting  distance  of  their  home.  State 
Headquarters  personnel  at  one  point  indi- 
cate that  a  distance  of  100  mllee  \e  the  mini- 
mum for  oonalderatloD. 

32  CJPSt.  1660.6(a)(5)  Indicates  clearly 
that  the  only  restriction  for  a  regUtrant  In 
terms  of  location  Is  that  It  not  be  within  his 
community  of  residence.  The  identical 
language  la  used  In  the  RPM.  It  should  be 
further  noted  that  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  1660.6  states  that  a  State  director  can 
Ignore  the  requirement  of  a  registrant  not 
working   in  bis  community  of  residence   if 


the  national  Interest  Is  served.  Of  particular 
concern  Is  the  contention  of  one  member  of 
State  Headquarters  that  "It  Is  national 
policy  at  this  time  to  disapprove  requests  to 
be  assigned  to  alternate  service  Jobs  within 
commuting  dl.stance  of  the  registrant's  home 
town."  This  is  a  blatant  distortion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  and  the  RPM.  and 
clearly  impairs  the  rights  of  the  registrant. 
In  all  indices  then,  the  regulations  clearly 
do  not  provide  for  denial  of  transfer  on  this 
basis. 

In  Appendices  D-5  and  D--6  the  Issue  of 
the  State  Headquarters  personnel  establish- 
ing priorities  of  the  national  Interest  is 
clearly  laid  out.  There  Is  no  provision  In  the 
Regulations  or  the  RPM  which  provides  for 
the  State  director  to  make  a  decision  on  the 
basis  of  competing  national  Interest.  There  is 
certainly  no  provision  which  gives  priority  to 
the  already  established  Job.  as  Is  Indicated  in 
the  notation  of  March  5.  1973.  As  a  caveat  to 
this,  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Wagner's 
letter  (see  Appendix  D-7)  clearly  disputes 
the  rationale  of  the  State  Headquarters  per- 
sonnel. 

In  Appendices  D-5  and  D-8  the  position 
of  the  State  Headquarters  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  time  which  should  be  served 
by  a  registrant  Is  clearly  recorded.  There  Is 
no  citation  to  be  found  in  the  section  govern- 
ing transfers  (RPM  660.9(8))  that  regis- 
trant must  serve  six  months  on  the  Job  he 
was  assigned  to.  While  it  may  be  good  policy 
to  establish  such  a  procedure,  the  application 
of  this  provision  Is  not  established  In  the 
RPM  and  Is  therefore  Invalid. 

In  addition  to  application  of  this  Invalid 
regulation.  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Kirton's 
letter  of  June  10.  1973  (see  Appendix  D-9) 
that  the  State  Headquarters  personnel  &ie 
not  even  equitably  and  consistently  apply- 
ing their  own  regulations. 

The  tone  of  this  letter  Indicates  that 
several  conscientious  objectors  who  have 
served  their  six  months  Indicated  that  they 
were  desirous  of  transfer  and  were  denied. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  this  denial  falls 
back  on  the  "fire  season"  argument,  (cf.  Ap- 
pendix D-7)  It  bears  mention  here  however, 
that  in  May  of  1971.  Major  McCann  stated 
quite  clearly  that  many  registrants  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Ecology  Corps  because 
of  hardship  situations,  family  situations  or 
an  Inability  to  perform  the  work.  He  In- 
sinuated that  In  order  to  better  utilize  the 
particular  "education  (sic)  skills  or  talents  " 
of  registrants  they  might  also  be  transferred 
(3?e  Appendix  D-10). 

Appendices  D-11  and  D-1 2  indicate  a  posi- 
tion that  Is  also  not  reflected  in  the  above 
cited  provision  governing  transfers;  namely, 
that  the  registrant  must  have  the  approval 
of  his  employer  to  secure  a  transfer.  It  should 
be  noted  that  In  this  particular  case,  such 
a  statement  had  been  in  the  registrant's  file 
for  a  month  preceding  the  letter  outlining 
this  position. 

Appendix  D-13  clearly  shows  the  prejudicial 
nature  of  the  State  Headquarters'  "admin- 
istrative regulations."  Here  a  Job  which  al- 
lowed the  CO  to  serve  in  a  supervisory  classi- 
fication was  denied.  (See  section  on  promul- 
gation of  regulations  for  a  more  complete 
discussion   of   the   problem   cited   here.) 

Appendices  D-14  and  D-14  (a-h)  represent 
a  travesty  In  our  opinion,  and  speak  for 
themselves.  Why  In  the  world  the  personnel 
at  State  Headquarters  did  not  more  expedi- 
tiously approve  a  transfer  to  a  location  In 
close  proximity  to  this  man's  father  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  The  fact  Is  that  a  period 
of  several  months  transpired  In  spite  of  the 
numerous  appeals  of  this  man's  family  and 
friends. 

C.  Medical  procedure  irregularities 

In  the  course  of  our  administrative  work, 
it  has  become  apparent  to  us  that  State 
Headquarters  personnel,  who  are  neither 
physicians,  members  of  the  Medical  Corps, 
nor  members  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps, 
are  making  decislrns  about  the  medical  con- 
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dltlons  of  I-W  registrants.  There  are  specific 
regulations  which  govern  the  processing  of 
Information  relative  to  the  physiological  or 
psychological  health  of  registrants,  and  which 
thus  relieve  the  members  of  a  State  Head- 
quarters from  any  obligation  or  authority  to 
make  medical  determinations.  The  role  of 
State  Headquarters  personnel  is  simply  to 
pursue  proper  administrative  classification 
of  an  Individual,  In  the  light  of  informa- 
tion presented  to  that  Headquarters  by  an 
Armed  Forces  Entrance  and  Examining  Sta- 
tion. (See  Appendices  E-l  through  E-4.  E-18 
through  E-21.  E-40  and  41.  E-44  through 
E-46.  E-51  and  E-52,  E-57  through  E-60, 
E-65  through  E-67.  E-69  through  E-75.  E-80, 
E-82  through  E-84.  E-95  through  E-97.  E-101 
through  E-104.  E-113.  E-117  through  E-123, 
E-12S.  E-129  through  E-131.  E-134.  E-138 
through  E-142.  E-146  through  E-150,  E-164 
and  E-165.) 

The  practice  of  making  essentially  medical 
decisions  is  In  direct  violation  of  Federal 
statute.  Regulations  and  repeated  statements 
of  "national  policy"  Issued  by  the  National 
Director's  o£Bce  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  at  large.  Since  the  regulations 
provide  for  processing  medical  claims,  there 
Is  no  reason  or  Justification  for  State  Head- 
quarters personnel  to  presume  to  make  such 
decisions.  (See  Appendices  E-22,  E-40,  E~57 
through  E-60.  E-65  and  E-«6.  E-73  through 
E-75.  E-123.  E~158.  E-159  through  E-165.) 

Many  civilan  doctors  have  been  approached 
be  members  of  the  Slate  Headquarters  staff 
regarding  their  diagnosis.  In  these  contacts, 
physicians  are  generally  Initially  unaware 
that  they  are  talking  with  military  officers 
who  are  not  medically  trained  or  qualified. 
Their  presumption  Is  that  any  individual 
who  would  be  contacting  them  about  the 
physical  or  mental  health  of  their  patients 
Is  also  a  physician  who  shares  their  concern 
for  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  person 
under  discussion.  Many  physicians  have  been 
shocked  to  learn  that  non-medical  personnel 
are  making  decisions  which  affect  the  very 
lives  and  mental  stability  of  their  clients,  on 
the  basis  of  medical  Information  which  they 
might  not  understand  nor  appreciate.  (See 
Appendices  E:-44  through  E-46,  E-57  through 
E-60,  and  E-73  through  E-75.) 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  requests 
by  I-W  registrants,  aud/or  their  authorized 
representatives,  for  AFEES  physical  exami- 
nations are  regularly  delayed  and  Ignored  for 
months  even  when  such  requests  are  accom- 
panied by  several  Items  of  medical  documen- 
tation. In  particular,  we  have  seen  uncon- 
scionable delays  In  the  processing  of  AFEES 
physicals,  as  well  as  outright  denials  for 
physicals,  when  the  State  Headquarters  per- 
sonnel have  determined  that  the  registrant 
Is  in  an  "AWOL"  status.  This  practice  is  con- 
trary to  SelectU'e  Service  policy,  which  states 
that  a  registrant  will  be  submitted  for  an 
AF*EES  examination  upon  receipt  of  medical 
documentation.  (See  particularly  Appendix 
E-158.)  Needless  to  say,  unnecessary  trauma 
Is  catised  the  registrant  by  these  unnecessary 
delays  In  the  processing  of  his  claim.  (See 
Appendices  E-l  through  E-3,  E^26,  E-28 
through  E-34.  E-44  through  E-46,  E-55  and 
E-56,  E-69  through  E-71,  E-73  through  E-75. 
E-lOO,  E-113.  E-124  through  E-128,  E-134  and 
E-135,  E-158  through  E-162.) 

Apparently  only  Congressional  and  Sena- 
torial "Intervention"  in  each  particular  case 
brings  any  response  or  action.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  any  outside  pressure  should  have 
to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  system  which 
has  clearly  outlined  procedures  for  handling 
the  processing  of  medical  claims.  (See  Ap- 
pendices E-16  and  E-17.  E-23.  E-25.  E-27, 
E-40,  E-53  and  E-54.  E-55,  £-61  through 
E-64,  E-81.  E-93  and  E  94.  E-99.  E-124.) 

It  Is  apparent  that  State  Headquarters 
personnel  are  undertaking  the  responsibility 
to  directly  analyze  written  evaluations  and 
reports  from  psychiatrists  and  other  medical 
speclaUstfi  relating  to  the  condition  of  I-W 


registrants.  In  so  doing.  State  Headquarters 
personnel  are  not  allowing  the  registrants  to 
have  recourse  to  qualified  medical  advisors, 
as  per  regulation  (see  Appendices  E-12  and 
E-13,  E-37  through  E-41,  E-44  through  E-46, 
E-73  through  E-75.  E-«0,  E-91  and  E-92. 
E-9a,  E-101  through  E-104.  E-110,  E-113, 
E-125,  E-129  through  E-131,  E-146  through 
E-150.  E-158.  E-164  and  E-165). 

Even  when  some  referral  or  Information, 
findings  or  opinions  are  requested  by  State 
Headquarters  personnel,  such  Information  Is 
not  placed  in  the  registrant's  file.  (See  Ap- 
p>endlces  E-37  through  E>-41,  E-44  through 
E-49.  E-57  through  E-60.  E-113.  E-65  through 
E-67,  E-74  and  E-75.  E-77  through  E-80, 
E-91  and  E-92.  E-101  through  E-104.  E-125, 
E-146  through  E-150,  and  E-158.) 

We  have  evidence  that  State  Headquarters 
administrative  staff  are  contacting  civilian 
doctors  concerning  their  professional  eval- 
uations. They  also  appear  to  be  releasing  in- 
formation concerning  the  registrant's  physi- 
cal or  mental  condition,  when  they  them- 
selves are  not  Medical  Corps.  Medical  Service 
Corps,  or  civilian  medical  advisors  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  This  attempt  to  com- 
promise the  opinion  of  a  medical  profes- 
sional, rather  than  simply  forward  the  In- 
formation to  qualified  military  physicians 
for  their  opinion  Is  a  most  serious  abridge- 
ment of  the  procedures.  (See  Appendices 
E-74.  E-75.) 

In  order  to  point  out  the  Inequity  worked 
on  registrants  by  having  non-medical  admin- 
istrative personnel  evaluate  medical  Infor- 
mation, we  note  the  following  example. 

One  active  duty  officer  admitted  to  using 
a  "list  of  medically  disqualifying  conditions" 
to  determine  whether  or  not  an  AFEES  phys- 
ical was  to  be  scheduled  for  the  registrant. 
He  admitted  to  his  practice  during  a  case  of 
an  I-W  who  was  diagnosed  by  a  civilian  phy- 
sician as  having  "hyperucremla."  Since  "hy- 
perucremla"  was  not  on  his  list,  the  officer 
denied  the  registrant  a  physical  on  behalf 
of  the  State  Director.  TTie  following  week  this 
same  officer  consulted  a  medical  doctor  and 
found  that  this  diagnosis  was  the  same  as 
a  diagnosis  of  "gout,"  a  disqualifying  condi- 
tion under  Chapter  2,  Army  Regulation  40- 
501.  The  registrant  was  finally  scheduled  for 
an  AFEES  physical  and  a  special  consulta- 
tion at  a  large  Army  hospital.  He  was  found 
to  be  disqualified  for  fun,her  alternate  serv- 
ice and  subsequently  classified  "4-P"  by  his 
local  board.  (See  Appendices  E-3,  E-113,  fi- 
ne, E-168,  E-163   through   E-165.) 

Not  infrequently  Inordinate  amounts  of 
time  transpire  before  a  registrant  Is  prop- 
erly channeled  to  appear  at  AFEES  for  a 
physical  examination.  Frequently  weeks  and 
months  are  Involved.  One  Justification  for 
these  delays  by  State  Headquarters  personnel 
Is  that  they  have  difficulties  securing  ap- 
pointments at  AFEES.  Yet,  official  Inquiry 
to  Oakland  AFEES  Indicates  that  all  they 
needed  was  one  week's  notice  to  schedule 
any  physical  examination.  In  emergency 
situations,  they  indicate  that  they  are  able 
to  give  Immediate  appointments  since  they 
are  in  o{>eratlon  five  days  of  the  week,  proc- 
essing enlistments  Into  the  Armed  Services. 
(See  Appendices  E-4.  E-11.  E-23.  E-25.  E-40 
and  E-41.  E-44  through  E-46,  E-57  through 
E-60,  E-74  and  E-75,  E-88  through  E-90.  E-95 
through  E>-97.  E-101  through  E-104,  E-l  12. 
E-125.  E-120  through  E-131,  E-141  through 
E-143,  E-158  through  E-163.) 

State  Headquarters  personnel  have  actually 
refused  physical  exams  to  requesting  regis- 
trants, when  a  registrant  was  at  an  AFEES 
station  with  medical  documentation  In  hand. 
The  registrant  was  willing  to  be  examined 
and  the  AFEES  Involved  was  willing  to  ad- 
minister the  physical  at  that  time.  In  fact. 
thp  Processing  Officer  at  the  AFEES  had 
called  the  man's  civilian  doctor,  had  read  the 
doctor's  evaluation  and  believed  that  there 
was  a  pressing  need  for  Immediate  action. 
The   officer   telephoned   State    Headquarters 


and  Informed  them  of  the  man's  condition 
and  his  opinion  that  the  registrant  be  proc- 
essed immediately.  State  Headquarters  re- 
plied that  the  man  was  not  to  be  given  a 
physical  because  he  was  "AWOL"!  This  pro- 
cedure Is  particularly  heinous,  as  it  not  only 
violates  national  policy  but  is  not  even  the 
rule  for  procedure  In  the  military.  Any 
"AWOL"  or  formerly  "AWOL"  soldier  is  en- 
titled to  medical  care  at  any  military  medi- 
cal facility  without  regard  to  pending  disci- 
plinary actions.  Further,  there  Is  no  provi- 
sion for  establishing  an  "AWOL"  category  In 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act.  (See  Ap- 
pendices E-18  through  E-21,  E-44  through 
E-46,  E-69  through  E-71,  E-80,  E-101  through 
104.) 

California  State  Headquarters  have  made 
repeated  claims  that  they  would  not  assign 
any  I-W  registrant  to  an  environment  which 
was  hazardous  to  his  health,  safety  or  gen- 
eral well  being.  Tet,  they  have  knowingly 
placed  registrants  into  Ecology  Corps  camps 
when  those  registrants  possessed  se^-ere  al- 
lergies (especially  to  poison  oak  and  various 
pollens) .  WhUe  these  registrants  might  not 
have  been  subject  to  medical  disqualification. 
it  certainly  was  not  In  the  Interest  of  their 
general  well  being  to  be  placed  In  an  en- 
vironment which  was  vmcomfortable  and 
perpetually  aggravating. 

State  Headquarters  has  also  placed,  or  In- 
sisted that  registrants  remain  at,  locations 
having  environmental,  physical,  psychologi- 
cal, or  social  conditions  which  posed  potenti- 
ally extreme  harm  and  risk  to  the  registrant. 
Examples  of  this  Include  the  placing  of 
homosexuals  Into  remote,  Isolated  and  all- 
male  camps  of  the  Ecology  Corps,  or  In  some 
Instances  their  Insistence  that  such  regis- 
trants remain  at  or  return  to  the.";e  camps. 
(See  Appendices  E-12.  E-14  and  E-15,  E-22. 
E-28  through  E-34.  E-37  through  E-46,  E-57 
through  E-60.  E-67  through  E-71.  E-74  and 
E-75.  E-91  and  E-92,  E-107.  E-lll,  E-114 
through  E-123.  E-125.  E-132  through  E-135. 
E-141  through  E-143,  E-146  through  E-150. 
E-152  and  E-153.  E-164  and  E-166.) 

State  Headquarters  personnel  have  also 
abused  their  administrative  discretion  by 
falling  to  act  upon  correspondence  from 
registrants  regarding  suicide  attempts, 
homosexuality,  and  clearly  stated  examples 
of  bizarre  behavior.  While  Headquarters  of- 
ficers are  not  medical  specialists,  in  their 
training  as  military  officers,  they  ought  to 
have  learned  methods  of  evaluating  bizarre 
behavior  and  the  proper  methods  of  reporting 
such  behavior  to  competent  medical  au- 
thorities. (See  Appendices  E-5  through  E-9. 
E-26.  E-51  and  E-52.  E-65  and  E-66.  E-69 
through  E-72,  E-80,  E-82  through  E-84,  E-91 
and  E-92,  E-101  through  E-104,  E-107,  E-132 
and  E-133,  E-146  through  E-150.) 

As  a  final  point,  it  should  be  noted  that 
State  Headquarters  personnel  have  con- 
structively refused  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  other  governmental  personnel, 
federal  or  state,  of  competent  professionals 
(I.e.,  psychologists,  social  workers,  nurses, 
etc.),  the  registrant's  family,  attorneys  and 
other  persons,  who  while  only  private  citi- 
zens, attempt  to  help  In  individual  cases. 
Certainly  this  is  not  the  role  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  which  needs  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  civilian  community.  (See 
Appendices  E-l  and  E-2.  E-18  through  E-21, 
E-26  through  E-36,  E-47,  E-63  and  E-64. 
E-68.  E-72.  E-86  through  E-fi7,  E-95  and 
E-96,  E-107,  E-144  and  E;-145.) 

We  believe  that  the  points  raised  above 
are  Indicative  of  a  general  attitude  at  State 
Headquarters  that  medical  complaints  prob- 
ably emanate  from  malingerers  and  Indi- 
viduals who  are  attempting  to  shirk  their 
responsloUlty  under  the  law.  It  certainly  has 
been  intimated  that  your  office  has  coun- 
seled Individuals  In  the  methods  of  securing 
medical  disqualifications.  The  confilct  comes 
down  here  to  one  between  the  State  Head- 
quarters' perceived  needs  for  discipline  and 
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"keeping  registrants  In  line"  versus  the  le- 
gitimate medical  needs  of  the  registrants. 
The  clear  intent  of  the  law  Is  to  provide 
registrants  with  a  mechanism  for  review  of 
their  medical  condition.  The  practice  In  this 
State  clearly  does  not  afford  the  registrant 
that  opportunity. 

D.  Decertification 

While  It  Is  an  elusive  topic,  there  Is  cer- 
tain evidence  to  suggest  that  alternate  service 
employers  have  had  their  agencies  decer- 
tified as  being  eligible  on  the  basis  of  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  State  Headquar- 
ters. If  It  Is  ultimately  upheld  that  the 
promulgation  of  these  regulations  was  Illegal, 
then  those  employers  so  affected  have  been 
arbitrarily  and  Illegally  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  Alternate  Service 
Program. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  an  employer, 
once  deemed  an  acceptable  alternate  service 
employer,  has  a  vested  Interest  In  the  con- 
tinued cooperation  of  the  registrant.  There 
are  provisions  which  allow  for  the  termi- 
nation of  employment  on  the  basis  of  Im- 
proper performance  at  the  work  assignment, 
failure  to  comply  with  reasonable  regula- 
tions of  the  firm  and  others.  It  Is  presumed 
In  the  regulations  that  the  employer  will 
have  sufBclent  Initiative,  and  sufficient  con- 
cern to  report  violations  by  the  registrant 
to  the  State  director. 

As  mentioned  above,  those  regulations 
which  extend  the  requirements  for  alternate 
service  as  outlined  in  the  RPM  have  prob- 
ably scared  away  many  prospective  employ- 
ers. This  Is  In  contradiction  to  the  State 
directors'  mandate  to  encourage  new  em- 
ployers to  participate.  Although  It  would  be 
bard  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  prospective 
employers  discouraged  by  the  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  waste  of  maintaining  card 
sheets,  having  only  one  supervisor  over  a  CO 
and  the  other  vinnecessary  provisions  pro- 
mulgated by  State  Headquarters,  It  should 
be  relatively  simple  for  an  Investigating  Com- 
mittee to  determine  e.xactly  to  what  degree 
the  program  of  decertification  has  been  pur- 
sued. 

We  know  of  only  two  programs  for  certain 
which  were  decertified  and  which  are  decerti- 
fied to  this  date.  There  are  others  which  were 
decertified  temporarily.  (See  Appendices  F-1 
and  F-I  a-e  and  F-2  and  F-2a.)  Whether  or 
not  decertification  is  a  large  problem  or  not 
Is  something  which  we  do  not  know  at  this 
point.  Qlven  the  fact,  though,  that  extended 
regulations  exist  for  determining  eligibility. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  there  are  other  pro- 
grams similarly  situated.  The  Important 
point  to  return  to  Is  that,  whether  or  not  any 
more  programs  have  been  decertified,  there  la 
a  potential  for  such  action  based  upon  the 
Illegally  promulgated  regulations  of  State 
Headquarters,  (cf.  Appendices  B-6  and  B-6.) 
S.  Other  admtnutratire  Inequities 

In  at  least  two  other  Identifiable  ways,  the 
State  Headquarters  personnel  have  admin- 
istered the  Alternate  Service  Program  In- 
equitably, both  within  the  State  and  with 
respect  to  the  nation. 

The  first  baa  been  mentioned  herein  before. 
Specifically,  it  was  the  manner  In  which  local 
boards  have  been  informed  of  the  completion 
of  the  alternate  service  obligation  by  I-Ws 
who  were  released  under  the  provisions  of 
LetH  V  Tarr  As  indicated  above  (and  In  Ap- 
pendices A-7,  A-8,  A-9.  A-13  and  A-13).  State 
Headquarters  personnel  have  disallowed  the 
granting  of  4-Ws  to  those  registrants  who 
had  completed  their  alternate  service  of  more 
than  ISO  days,  in  the  face  of  the  appropriate 
governing  regulations.  This  has  worked  to 
the  detriment  of  the  registrants  Involved,  and 
seems  to  reflect  a  fear  on  the  part  of  State 
Headquarters  personnel  that  COs  may  ulti- 
mately become  eligible  for  veterans'  benefits 

As  a  tangent  to  this.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  State  Headquarters  has  gone  beyond 
Its  Informing  role.  In  outrlghtly  advising  the 


local  board  of  the  classification  to  assign  a 
registrant.  Classification  by  law  Is  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  local  boards,  with  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Headquarters  to  pro- 
vide a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
registrant  completed  his  required  service  as 
provided  under  all  the  regulations.  In  Levi 
cases,  although  not  specifically  required  by 
the  court.  State  Headquarters  personnel 
failed  to  perform  this  advisory  function. 

The  second  failure  was  State  Headquarters 
personnel's  failure  to  undertake  a  thorough 
review  of  Its  files  to  ascertain  exactly  who 
should  be  released  under  the  Levi  order.  This 
has  obviously  worked  a  disadvantage  on  some 
registrants,  causing  them  to  work  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  when  they  should  have 
been  released  from  their  obligation.  How 
many  other  registrants  are  similarly  situated 
is  unknown  to  us,  but  If  eight  out  of  approx- 
imately one  hundred  and  five  Individuals 
are  In  this  class  (7% ) .  then.  If  this  percentage 
holds,  there  might  be  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred and  five  more  Individuals  who  are  not 
presently  aware  they  are  eligible  for  release. 

rv.    RELATlONSmP   OP   THE   ST  ATT    HEADQUARTERS 
TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  ECOLOCT  CORPS 

In  the  course  of  our  work.  It  has  appeared 
to  us  that  the  State  Headquarters  personnel 
have  developed  a  relationship  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Ecology  Corps  that  goes  beyond  the 
provisions  of  the  regulations. 

RPM  660.2  provides  a  program  under 
which  State  directors  are  to  actively  solicit, 
expand  and  build  upon  the  numbers  of  Jobs 
and  the  diversity  of  Job  placements  available 
to  Alternate  Service  employees. 

As  mentioned  above,  some  programs  that 
had  accepted  Alternate  Service  employees 
had  been  decertified  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary 
aiul  Illegal  regulations  promulgated  by  State 
Headquarters  personnel.  It  should  be  noted 
that  those  individuals  whose  Jobs  were 
decertified  were  generally  routed  into  the 
Ek:ology  Corps. 

The  act  of  decertifying  a  program  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  rights  of  the 
registrant  in  selecting  or  suggesting  his  next 
alternate  service  Job.  In  Appendix  O-l.  State 
Headquarters  personnel  state  that  "when  an 
alternate  service  employer  Is  suspended  for 
failure  to  meet  our  administrative  require- 
ments this  headquarters  will  not  act  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  conscientious  objec- 
tors assigned  to  that  organization  are  also 
not  meeting  our  requirements.  We  will  in- 
stead look  at  each  man's  case."  Here,  State 
Headquarters  personnel  are  assuming  that  In 
at  least  some  instances  registrants  who  work 
for  programs  to  which  the  State  Headquarters 
Initially  assigned  them,  and  from  which  they 
were  later  arbitrarily  decertified,  are  In  some 
way  responsible  for  the  actions  of  their  em- 
ployers. That  a  registrant  can  be  held 
accountable  for  actions  beyond  his  control 
clearly  circumscribes  his  rights  with  respect 
to  securing  a  continuing  assignment.  A 
limited  pattern  has  developed  In  which  the 
State  Headquarters  personnrt,  having 
decided  to  decertify  a  program,  decline  then 
to  offer  the  registrant  a  range  of  Job  choices, 
but  rather  route  him  Into  the  Ecology  Corps. 
The  extent  of  this  pattern  Is  not  known 
presently,  as  we  have  been  unable  to  see 
some  files  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
will  more  readily  document  this  type  of 
action.  (See,  however.  Appendices  Q-l,  0-6 
and  0-5  a-c.  0-8  and  0-«  a~c  ) 

As  background  regarding  the  extreme 
Interest  that  the  Selective  Service  System 
has  had  with  respect  to  the  Ecology  Corps. 
California,  the  following  should  be  noted. 
In  a  letter  to  Major  WUllam  McCann  on 
September  17,  1971  (Appendix  G-2).  then 
Director  Dr  Curtis  Tarr  stated  "I  recognize 
that  only  a  return  to  inductions  will  satisfy 
the  pressing  need  for  men  to  man  the  Ecology 
Corps.  Unless  our  induction  authority  is 
restored  rather  quickly  I  anticipate  that 
the  centers  may  not  be  able  to  continue  In 


operation.  This  truly  woiUd  be  a  sad  thing  for 
all  of  us  who  have  held  high  hopes  for  the 
accomplishments  of  the  camp."  In  that  letter 
he  goes  on  to  conclude  that  the  management 
of  the  California  Department  of  Forestry 
and  the  California  Ecology  Corps  should 
undertake  to  Insure  that  non-consclentlous 
objectors  be  recruited  to  work  for  the  Corps, 
"because  then  they  (the  conscientious  objec- 
tor community)  would  see  the  evidence  that 
we  are  not  planning  to  convert  these  camps 
into  conscientious  objector  work  camps." 

The  question  to  be  asked  Is  why  the  great 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  a  federal  agency,  for  the  success  of 
failure  of  essentially  a  state  program?  Surely, 
the  Selective  Service  System,  and  In  partic- 
ular the  Alternate  Service  Program,  should 
not  be  utilized  to  bolster  the  personal  proj- 
ects of  governors  or  bureaucrats  in  the 
various  states. 

While  in  Its  own  right  the  Ecology  Corps 
may  be  a  program  deserving  of  the  support 
of  administrators,  legislators  and  even  con- 
scientious objectors.  It  would  appear  to  us 
that  It  violates  the  Integrity  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  presume  that  It  has  a  duty 
to    protect    the   Ecology   Corps. 

It  Is  this  very  attitude  which  has  led  to  a 
significant  number  of  the  problems  we  have 
Identified  vls-a-vls  the  administration  of  the 
California  Alternate  Service  Program.  Regis- 
trants' Jobs  in  community  based,  volunteer 
and  other  programs  whclh  have  not  met  the 
"administrative  requirements"  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Headquarters  personnel  have  been 
slashed,  to  the  l>enefit  of  the  Ecology  Corps. 

It  would  appear  from  the  1971  letter  re- 
garding transfers  from  the  Ecology  Corps 
(Appendix  D-IO)  that  the  State  Head- 
quarters personnel  view  the  Ecology  Corps  as 
they  view  any  other  participating  organiza- 
tion. Tills  [wsltlon  has  not  been  upheld  In 
practice,  however.  In  fact  many  petitions 
for  reasons  of  hardship,  medical  conditions, 
psychiatric  conditions,  Inapproprlateness  of 
work  and  Inapplicability  of  skills  have  met 
with  no  response  from  the  State  Headquar- 
ters personnel.  It  Is  clear  to  us  that  the 
State  Headquarters  personnel  have  decided 
to  make  a  Judgment  among  competing  Jobs 
which  all  vie  for  the  category  of  being  within 
the  national  interest.  Instead  of  simply  as- 
signing a  registrant  Into  the  Job  of  his 
choice,  which  also  meets  the  national  In- 
terest and  all  the  other  provisions  of  32 
CFR.  16606,  the  State  Headquarters  per- 
sonnel have  opted  to  make  a  decision  among 
competing  Jobs.  It  appears  that  the  Ecology 
Corps  Is  the  beneficiary  of  this  largesse. 

Appendices  0-3  and  0-4  stand  as  the  most 
stark  examples  of  the  Interest  that  the  State 
Headquarters  personnel  have  with  the  Ecol- 
ogy Corps.  In  0-3  In  particular,  the  State 
director  Indicates  that  the  registrant  should 
be  mailed  "the  California  Ecology  Corps  let- 
ter." (Cf.  Appendix  a-4).  That  the  state  has 
a  special  letter  for  this  particular  employer 
must  In  some  way  lessen  their  commitment 
to  the  1.000  other  placements  they  have  ac- 
quired It  should  be  further  noted  that  in 
both  of  these  letters  the  registrant  Is  given 
a  choice  of  Jobs  which  place  him  either  in 
the  Ecology  Corps  or  out  of  the  state.  This 
Hobson's  choice  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  clear 
effort  to  force  the  registrant  to  choose  the 
closer  location  of  the  Ecology  Corps  camp 
over  the  more  distant  facilities  offered.  This 
Indirect  routing  of  people  Into  the  Ecology 
Corps  Is  less  than  subtle,  and  clearly  does 
not  demonstrate  an  Interest  In  seeing  that 
the  special  skills  or  talents  of  the  registrant 
are  utilized. 

(See  also,  generally.  Appendix  0-7.) 

v.     JOB     ASSIGNMENT     IN     CONTLICT     WTTH     THE 
(STATED  BELnCFS  OF  THE  REGISTRANT 

In  the  history  of  conscientious  objection 
there  have  been  two  categories  of  COs.  The 
first  are  those  individuals  who  are  able  to 
reconcile  their  conscience  with  participation 
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In  the  military,  as  long  as  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  Inflict  death  or  Injury.  The  sec- 
ond are  those  who  believe  that  contact  or 
association  with  the  military  Is  as  reprehen- 
sible to  them  as  the  act  of  killing.  Only  this 
second  group  ever  find  themselves  working 
as  I-Ws  in  alternate  service. 

There  developed  a  situation  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  alternate  service  program 
which  allowed  for  the  continued  participa- 
tion of  COs  In  an  Ecology  Corps  camp  which 
was  made  a  Presidio  adjunct,  and  which  was 
policed  by  MUltary  Police.  (See  Appendix 
H-l.)  Quite  obviously,  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors performing  at  the  Palo  Seco  Ecology 
Corps  camp  were  upset  with  the  growing 
military  presence  at  the  Installation.  (See, 
generally.  Appendices  H-2  through  H-8.) 

In  spite  of  the  protests  by  the  registrants 
to  the  Camp  Director,  protesting  the  place- 
ment of  the  base  under  essentially  military 
control  on  26  July  1973,  the  State  Head- 
quarters placed  registrants  into  the  camp 
after  that  date.  (See  Appendix  0-6.)  Need- 
less to  say.  there  was  significant  tension 
between  the  conscientious  objectors  and  the 
military  police.  Certain  properties  (peace 
flags,  etc.)  were  destroyed  by  the  military 
police,  and  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  ten- 
sion  and   hostility. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  transfer  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  Palo  Seco  Ecology  Corps  camp 
after  the  presence  of  the  military  police,  and 
the  maintenance  of  those  COs  already  there, 
represented  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Headquarters.  We  believe  that 
all  COs  should  have  been  Immediately  re- 
moved from  Palo  Seco,  while  it  was  under 
the  control  of  military  police.  It  Is  one  thing 
for  State  Headquarters  personnel  to  attempt 
to  maintain  that  in  matters  of  competing 
national  interest  they  have  tha  right  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  which  national 
Interest  they  believe  should  be  served.  It  Is 
another  to  persist  In  the  determination  that 
national  Interests  override  the  stated  objec- 
tions of  COs  performing  alternate  service. 

In  Appendix  H-9,  a  registrant  specifically 
asked  that  he  be  transferred  from  an  Ecology 
Corps  camp.  The  basis  for  his  request  was 
that  Ecology  Corps  regulations  forced  him 
to  shave  his  beard.  This  man  was  an  Ortho- 
dox Jew  and  such  an  action  forced  him  to 
violate  his  religious  convictions  and  brought 
about  considerations  of  suicide.  This  Insen- 
sltlvlty  was  uncalled  for. 

As  a  sidelight  to  this.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Alternate  Service  Program  In  the 
State,  and  probably  in  the  other  states.  Is 
operated  by  military  personnel.  This  In  It- 
self violates  the  stated  position  of  conscien- 
tious objectors,  and  was  commented  upon 
frequently  by  the  I-W  registrants  we  came 
in  contact  with. 

VI.   DIFFICULTIES  ADMINISTRATIVE   WORK  DUE   TO 
HEADQUARTERS   ATTITUDES 

As  a  final  point  of  analysis,  we  believe  that 
the  difficulties  facing  our  office  as  a  result  of 
our  inquiries  on  behalf  of  numerous  alter- 
nate service  employees  have  been  severe. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  efforts,  we 
have  met  with  severe  resistance  to  our  at- 
tempts to  analyze  the  Information  contained 
in  Selective  Service  files.  The  most  recent 
communication  from  the  National  Director, 
and  your  reply  to  the  General  Counsel,  is 
the  ultimate  reflection  of  the  intransigence 
of  State  Headquarters  in  responding  to  our 
requests.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
duly  authorized  to  look  at  files,  we  have  not 
seen  many  of  the  flies  requested.  This  la  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  requests  have 
been  pending  from  some  six  months.  (See, 
generally.  Appendices  I-l,  1-2,  and  1-3.) 

In  what  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  threat  to 
Intimidate  us  from  acting  in  what  we  be- 
lieved were  the  best  interests  of  the  regis- 
trants seeking  our  assistance,  we  have  been 
accused  of  counseling  individuals  to  violate 
the  law.  (See  Appendix  1-2.)  These  charges 
are    of   course    unfounded.   That    the   State 


Headquarters  feel  threatened  by  our  ability 
to  provide  accurate  Information  to  the  reg- 
istrants as  to  their  rights  under  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act,  the  Code  and  the 
RPM  should  be  no  basis  for  threatening 
members  of  your  staff  with  prosecution  be- 
cause certain  individuals  have  decided  to 
exercise  those  rights. 

While  these  two  facts  are  numerically 
small,  the  repetitious  pattern  of  abuse  that 
we  have  been  subjected  to  has  heightened 
the  problem.  We  have  some  evidence  which 
suggests  that  the  treatment  of  our  office  Is 
unique,  as  other  members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  had  their  Inquiries  and 
their  requests  on  behalf  of  registrants  an- 
swered promptly  and  have  seen  the  concerns 
of  their  constituents  resolved.  (See  Appen- 
dices 1-2  and  1-5.)  In  those  Instances  which 
we  are  aware  of,  proper  procedures  were  im- 
plemented after  contact  by  another  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  whereas  regulations  have 
been  ignored  even  after  the  most  vigorous 
assertion  on  our  part  of  the  rights  existing 
for  the  registrant.  We  recently  discovered 
that  one  I-W  registrant  in  particular  has 
now  waited  some  two  and  one-half  months 
to  be  scheduled  for  an  examination  which 
we  requested  In  August. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  State  Head- 
quarters either  distrusts  the  motivation  of 
yourself  and  your  staff,  or  perhaps  feel  bur- 
dened by  our  Insistence  on  their  pursuing 
the  proper  course  of  action  In  a  given  case. 
In  either  case.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  the 
reponslblllty  Is  upon  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  Insure  the  registrant  that  his 
rights  are  being  protected  and  Implemented, 
and  not  upon  us  to  fall  to  assert  the  reg- 
istrant's position  when  his  rights  have  been 
abridged. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Walsh  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  ses- 
sion, on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Treen)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  of  Ohio,  for  1  hour,  De- 
cember 4.  1973. 

Mr.  Shriver,  for  10  minutes,  December 
3,  1973. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prelinghuysen,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Shoup,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuQUA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CtXLVER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Dellums,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstandirig  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  five  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,045. 

Mr.  Seiberling,  during  debate  today 
on  S.  2673  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Treen  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Carter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Steelman  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Regula. 

iThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Conyers  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Marj'land  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RousH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  Instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  417.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  28, 
1948,  to  provide  for  the  addition  of  certain 
property  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  613.  An  act  to  amend  section  232  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  insured 
loans  to  provide  fire  safety  equipment  for 
nursing  homes  and  Intermediate  care  facil- 
ities: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  577  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cmdr.  How- 
ard A.  Weltner,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1468.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Knife  River  Indian  VUlages  Na- 
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Interior  kod  Inaulw  ASaln. 

8.  1976.  An  a«t  to  itudf  an  Indl*n  nations 
traU  wttlUn  tbe  national  trails  ayatem;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  LnsuUr 
Affairs. 


BILLJ5  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  November  30.  1973,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HR.  1338  An  art  for  the  relief  of  M  Sgt 
E^ut;ene  J.  Mlkulenka.  V B  Army  (retired) . 

H  R  194a  An  act  for  the  reltef  of  Edgar  P. 
FaiUkner  and  Ray  H.  New.; 

H  R  1940  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Hazel  W 
Lawsoa  and  Lloyd  C.  Johnoon: 

B.S,.  22Cn  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Joseph  C 
Leeba; 

H  R.  2313  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cornellua 
3.  Ball.  Victor  P  Mann.  Jr..  OeocKe  J  Poarer. 
Domlnlck  A.  Sgammato.  and  JasMa  R.  Wal»h: 

H  R.  9044.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Evans,  publisher  of  the  Colfax  County  Press, 
and  Morris  Odvarka: 

HR.  3530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
C.  Lyttle. 

HR.  3751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Pry.  Jr  .  ar>d  Mar^ret  B  Pry: 

HR.  4175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
H.  SUva; 

H.R.  4448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lat  Lt. 
John  P.  Ounn,  Army  of  the  United  States, 
retired: 

H  R  8406  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
M.  Starrs;  and 

H  R.  9379  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lather  V. 
winstesd. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa«  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  4  minutes  pm.)  tlw 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. December  4,  1973.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1593.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conserratlon  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  annnal  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1973.  ptirsuant  to  18 
V  S.C.  715b;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

1594.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General. 
Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  audit  of 
the  books  of  the  Quartermaiter  General  of 
the  VPW  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31. 
1973.  purstiant  to  Public  Law  74-630;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

189S  A  letter  from  the  Asetstant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  profKwed  legislation  to 
authorize  V&.  payments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  expenses  of  tbe  United  NaUona 
Emergency  Porce  In  tbe  Middle  East,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn 
Affairs. 

1506.  A  letter  (r'tm  tbe  Commissioner.  Lm- 
migntion  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
I>artmrent  of  Justice,  traoamitUng  copies  o/ 
ortters  entered  in  tbe  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  3ia(a)  (38)  (I)(U)  of  the 
ImmignUloo  and  Nationality  Act  |8  U8C. 
Il82ia)  138X1)  (UMb)):  to  tbe  Comnuttee 
on  tbe  Jodlelary. 

1507.  A  iet««r  from  ths  Commissioner,  Im- 
mlgratk»x   and   Naturalization   Service.    De- 


orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  InrolTed.  pursuant  to 
section  344(a)(1)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (8  U8C  1354 
(c)  (1)  I;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1598.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
nilgrauon  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the  case 
of  Carlos  Marquez  de  la  Plata,  pursuant  to 
section  344(a|(3)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (8  U  S.C.  1364 
(ci(l)):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I51J9  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturallzatton  SeiTlce.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
under  the  authority  contained  In  section  13 
(b)  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957,  pur- 
suant to  section  13(c)  of  the  act  (8  USC. 
I25ab(c));   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judl- 

ClSUTT 

1900  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant 
Paymaster.  Marine  Corps  Lesgue;  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  league  for  the 
year  ended  .Tuly  31.  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
Reckivco    Psom    ths    CoumovLO.    GeNOAL 

1801  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transouttlng  a  re- 
port on  the  proposed  repeal  of  tbe  appoint- 
ment requirement  for  appointments  In  the 
Departmental  Service  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calender,  as  follows; 

Mrs  SULLrVAJf:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marin*  and  Plsberles.  RJl.  8520.  A  bill  to 
implement  the  abrtmp  fish  lag  agreement 
with  Brazil:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-687).  Referred  to  the  Commltte  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULUVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R  6074  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  act  of  May  30,  1964.  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prohibit  fishing  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  tbe  United  States  and  m  certain 
other  areas  by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  by  persona  in 
charge  of  such  vesaels"  to  define  those  species 
of  Continental  Shelf  fishery  resources  which 
appertain  to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
put  puses;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  93- 
688)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Plsberles.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  173.  Concurrent  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  US.  fishing  IndusUy;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  93-686)  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
MarUie  and  Plshenen  HR  6898  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1939.  to  pro- 
vide authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  Issue  permits  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  certain  offshore  f)ort  and  terminal 
faculties;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
892)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  lUtnols:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  731  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HR.  11401  A 
bin  to  provide  for,  and  assure  the  Independ- 
ence of,  a  Special  Proascutor.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-691).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  HJl.  11311.  A  bUl  to  name  the  Pederal 
BuUdlng.  US  Post  Office.  VS.  courthouse.  In 
Brunswick.  Q^..  as  the  "Frank  M.  Scarlett 


ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Conaralttee  on  Public 
Works  HR  11933  A  bill  to  name  the  Fed- 
eral Office  Building,  South,  In  New  Orleans. 
La  .  as  the  "P.  Edward  Hubert  Federal  Build- 
ing- (Rept.  No.  93-990).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLci    .\SO    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauae  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  BHEAUX  (for  himself,  Mr  Ba- 
rAUs,  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Baowif  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Prey. 
Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Joina  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Lxrman.  and  Mr.  Met- 

CALTE)  : 

H.R  11738.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  In- 
dividual tax  credit  for  disaster  evacuation 
expenses;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  <for  him- 
self.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.   Bimcham.  Mr. 
BLACiLBvaM.  Mr.  Bolamo,  Mr.  Bsasco. 
Mr    BvKON.  Mrs.  Coullns  of  lUlnols, 
Mr.  Dbnboum,  Mr.  Fascsxl.  Mr.  Fsa- 
SS3I,  Mr.  Pr£t.  Mr.  Guoe.  Mr.  Guye«, 
Mrs.  UscKL.n  of  Massachusetts.  Ms. 
UoLTZMAM,  Mr.  UowASo.  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  I.Ir. 
LujAjr,  and  Mr.  MrrcAi^s)  : 
HR.   11739    A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  NaUonal 
Acronautlc.-t  and  Space   Act  of   1958   to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  National  Aeronautics 
and    Space    Administration    to    conduct    re- 
search and  to  develop  ground  propul.slon  sys- 
tems which  would  serve  to  reduce  the  cur- 
real    level    of   energy   consumption;    to   the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Miii.ra.  Mr.  Uoaicliy.  llr. 
MuBPHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr  PicKLs.  Mr.  Ranosi.,  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  RoscKTUAi..  Mr.  Roush.  Mr.  Hoy, 
Mr.    RuYBAL.    Mr    St    Gul.main,    Mr. 
Saskanes.  Mr.  Scibulunc.  Mrs.  Sl/L- 
LiVAM.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.     Thomson     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Thornton,    Mr.    Waujis,    Mr.    Won 
Pat,  and  Mr.  Hawiunb)  : 
HR.   11. --10.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics   and  Space  Act  of   1058   to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  National  Aeronautics 
and    Space    Administration    to   conduct    re- 
search   aiid    to    develop    ground    propulsion 
systems    which    would    serve    to   reduce    the 
current  level  of  energy  consumption;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr  FROEHLICH: 
HR    11741.  A  bUl   to  Insure  that  certain 
buildings  financed  with  Federal   funds  uti- 
lize the  best  prfictli-able  technology  for  the 
conservation  and  use  of  energy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  1 1742  A  bill  to  encourage  drtlllng  and 
prospecting  for  oil  and  natural  gas  In  land 
not  known  to  be  productive  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   HARRINGTON: 
HR   11743  A  bin  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  HAYS : 
HR    11744   A  blU  to  ainend  cectlon  704  of 
the  Foreign  Servlcs  Act  of  1946  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  certify  to  the  UB.  Civil 
Servtce  Commission  the  name  and  dates  of 
service   of    each    Individual    who   performed 
certain  contract  services  as  a  laDgus^s  In- 
structor tn  the  PDrelgn  Service  Institute,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bray)   (by  request): 
H  R.  11746.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army  In  regular  grades  below 
major  may  be  Involuntarily  discharged  when- 
ever there  Is  a  reduction   In  force;    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  11746.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    LEHMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
F^OEHLiCH.      Mr.      Seiberung,      Mr. 
FORSYTHE.  Mr.  DE  LuGO.  Mr.  Pasceli., 
Ms.    ScHROEDCR,    Mr.    Preyxr.     Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  GUNTER,  Ms.  Holtzman. 
Mr.  CouGHUN,  and  Mrs.  Collins  of 
IlUnols) : 
HR.  11747.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  research  and  develop  new  build- 
ing designs  and  construction  methods  which 
utilize  solar  energy  and  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  mortgages 
Insured  under  title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act     for     certain     facilities    utilizing    solar 
energy;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HR.  11748.  A  bin  to  extend  State  Jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  lessees  of  Indian  lands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    REGULA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DORN,  Mr.   Bennett.  Mr.  Hays.  Mr. 
HosMEB.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Bob  Wn.- 
SON,    Mr.    Clark.    Mr.    Fascell,   Mr. 
Ullman,   Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.   Van  Deerlin, 
Mr.     RoNCALio     of     Wyoming.     Mr. 
Brown    of    Ohio.    Mrs.    Heckler   of 
Massachusetts.    Mr.    Railsback.    Mr. 
McCloskey,      Mr.      Hastings,      Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and 
Mr.  Yatron)  : 
HR.  11749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  Systems  Act  to  authorize  a  feasibility 
study  for  the     establishment  of  certain  bi- 
cycle  trails;    to  the   Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    REGULA     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Harrington.     Mr.     Seiberlinc.     Mr. 

Byron.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  HmNZ,  Mr. 

CoNLAN,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 

OtTYER,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Oxtnter,  Mr. 

Hinshaw.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  O'Brien, 

and  Mrs.  Collins  of  nilnois) : 

HR.  11750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Trails  System  Act  to  authorize  a  feasibility 

study  for  the  establishment  of  certain  bicycle 


trails;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  11751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  in  the 
performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SHOUP     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Scherle, 
Mr.  Hogan.  Mr.  Ruber.  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Bauman.  Mr.  Hudnut.  Mr.  Ron- 
CALLO  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Towell 
of  Nevada) : 
H.R.  11752.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  embargo  of  the  shipment  of  goods 
and  materials  to  Arab  nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  11753.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healy  Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  to  permit  certain  employees  to 
work  a  10-hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4-day 
workweek,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHNEEBELI)  : 

H.R.  11754.  A  bill  to  Implement  the 
UNESCO  convention  on  the  means  of  pro- 
hibiting and  preventing  the  illicit  import, 
export,  and  transfer  of  ownership  of  cultural 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pettis)  : 
H.R.  11755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  housing  facilities  for  agricultural 
workers  by  permitting  the  amortization  over 
a  60-month  period  of  the  cost,  or  a  portion 
of  the  cost,  of  constructing  such  housing 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H.J.  Res.  840.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  open  admissions 
to  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PICKLE     (for    himself,     Mr. 

O'Neill,  Mr,  McFall,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 

Ford,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Arends.    Mrs.    Bocgs,    Mr.    Blatnik, 

Mr.   Patman,  Mr.   Mahon,   and  Mr. 

Gray)  : 

H.J.  Res.  841.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  the  establishment  of  the  Lyndon  Baines 

Johnson  Memorial  Grove  on  the  Potomac;  to 

the   Committee  on   Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mahon.  Mr.  PoACE,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
TEAotTE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 


Young   of  Texas,   Mr.   Roberts,   Mr. 

CJoNZALEZ.  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr. 

Pickle,  Mr.  White.  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 

DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Milford,  Mr.  EcK- 

HAROT.    Miss    Jordan,    Mr.    Charles 

Wilson   of  Texas,  Mr.   Archer,   Mr. 

Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas, 

and  Mr.  Steelman  )  : 
H.J.  Res.  842.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson   Memorial   Grove   on   the  Potomac; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr.    EVINS   of   Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  726.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing   of  additional   copies  of  the  House 
report  entitled   "The  Impact  of  the  Energy 
and  Fuel  Crisis  on  Small  Business."  House 
Report   No.   91-1751;    to   the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  727.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  House 
report  entitled  "Concentration  By  Competing 
Raw  Fuel  Industries  in  the  Energy  Market 
and  Its  Impact  on  Small  Business."  House 
Report  No.  92-719;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  728.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  House 
report  entitled  "Concentration  By  (Competing 
Raw  Fuel  Industries  in  the  Energy  Market 
and  Its  Impact  on  Small  Business,"  volume  3, 
"National  Gas  Survey  and  Synthetic  Fuel  De- 
velopment," House  Report  No.  92-1404;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  729.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  House 
report  entitled  "Concentration  by  Competing 
Raw  Fuel  Industries  in  the  Energy  Market 
and  Its  Impact  on  Small  Business."  volume 
2,  "Tennessee  Valley  Area,"  House  Report  No. 
92-1313;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  LEHMAN  Introduced  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  730)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  Aaron  Stern  be  com- 
mended for  his  scientific  contributions  and 
hope  that  the  fruits  of  his  lifelong  labor  re- 
ceive the  recognition  they  merit,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor, 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

369.  The  SPEIAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Energy  Crisis  Subcommittee,  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives,  relative  to  fuel 
allocation,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RExMARKS 


NATIONWIDE  BICYCLE  TRAIL 


HON,  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  interested  In  the  establishment  of 
a  nationwide  system  of  bicycle  trails.  To- 
day, with  the  Increased  emphasis  on  out- 
door recreation,  greater  available  leisure 
time  and  the  current  deemphasis  on  the 
use  of  gasoline  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Implementation  of  this  Idea. 

I,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  39  of  my 
colleagues,  am  today  Introducing  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Trails  Systems 


Act  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
taries of  Transportation,  Interior,  and 
Agriculture  to  conduct  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  national  scenic  bicycle  trails 
and  to  report  the  findings  of  those  stud- 
ies to  the  Pre.sident  and  to  the  Con- 
gress with  recommendations  for  such  ad- 
ditional administrative  and  legislative 
action  as  may  be  needed. 

The  bill  designates  three  routes  for 
polfential  inclusion  in  the  National  Trails 
System  as  bicycle  trails.  An  East  coast 
trail  paralleling  U.S.  Route  1  from  Maine 
to  the  Florida  Keys,  passing  through 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington  and  many  other 
historic  places.  A  West  coast  trail  follow- 
ing U.S.   101   from  Olympia,  Wash.,   to 


San  Diego,  Cahf..  passing  through  Seat- 
tle, Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles — one  of  the  most  scenic  trips  in 
the  country.  A  cross-continental  trail 
along  the  route  of  the  original  cross-con- 
tinental road,  the  Old  Lincoln  Highway, 
Route  30.  from  Atlantic  City,  N  J  .  pass- 
ing along  the  route  that  our  pioneer  and 
immigrant  forefathers  took  westward, 
through  Cheyenne  and  along  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  Astoria,  beyond  Port- 
land, Oreg, 

During  this  time  of  energy  scarcity  ex- 
panded use  of  bikes  for  family  vacations 
and  local  trips  could  help  to  save  oil 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  health- 
ful experience.  Last  year  there  were  more 
bicycles  sold  in  the  United  States  than 
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cars,  some  15  million,  and  the  demand 
does  not  seem  to  be  slackening. 

Departnaent  of  Transportation  studies 
show  that  bicycle  transportation  is  a 
viable  alternative  to  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles. For  mstance  over  one-half  of 
all  the  workers  m  the  United  States  drive 
less  than  5  miles  to  their  places  of  em- 
ployment Many  of  them  coxild  Just  as 
easily  drtve  to  work  on  a  bicycle  as  in 
an  automobile.  If  they  did.  they  would 
be  utilizing  a  very  efficient  means  of 
transportation.  The  US  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Office  of  Ener^  Conser- 
vation compared  the  enen?y  efficiency  of 
urban  passenger  transportation  modes 
and  found  that  bicycling  consumes  180 
B  t.u.'s  per  passenger  mile  as  compared 
to  5,060  B.t.u."s  per  passenger  mile  for 
autos. 

The  Federal  Highways  Act  of  1973  pro- 
vides $120  million  for  bicycle  and  pedes- 
trian recreational  facilities.  Money  ap- 
pro|Hlated  in  that  act  for  urbtm  and 
rural  and  for  primary  and  secondary 
highway  systems  can  be  used  to  construct 
separate  and  preferential  facilities  for 
bikes  in  conjunction  with  federally  aided 
highway  projects.  And  land  not  now 
along  highway  right-of-ways  can  be 
used  for  blkeway  ptirposes  as  long  as  the 
routes  accommodate  bicycle  traffic  that 
would  have  otherwise  used  the  federally 
aided  highway. 

I  believe  that  America  should  build  a 
network  of  bicycle  and  recreational  trails 
that  would  serve  as  a  framework  on 
which  the  several  States  could  connect 
similar  systems  Creation  of  these  trails 
will  provide  a  safe  recreational  space  and 
focus  attention  on  historical  and  scenic 
parts  of  America  wliile  helping  to  reduce 
energy  consumption. 

What  could  be  a  more  fitting  contribu- 
tion to  Amonca  s  200  birthday  celebra- 
tion that  tiie  creation  of  a  recreational 
and  utilitarian  vehicle  such  as  a  cro« 
country,  interconnecting  system  of  bi- 
cycle trails  that  would  enable  Americans 
to  get  a  close  look  at  the  beauty  and 
heritage  of  this  country  and  at  the  same 
time,  have  a  healthful  recreational  ex- 
perience? 

The  text  of  my  bill  Is  a  follows: 
A  bUi  to  ajaend  tbe  NkUotuJ  Trmils  System 

Act  to  autborize  a  (e*iubiiily  study  (or  Lb« 

etahllahmgnt  at  certAia  bk:;cle  tnUls 

B«  it  emaeteA  l>jr  tKe  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativti  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  (18  DSC.  1241- 
1349)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
tiiereof  ttie  (oUowlng: 

Sec.  U.  (a)  The  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 
th«  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Tranaportation  are  auvbortaed  and 
directed  jotnUy  to  conduct  studies  for  the 
purpoae  ot  determining  tbe  feAslblllty  and 
desirability  of  estibllsblng  national  scenic 
blcTcle  trails  along  the  routes  specified  In  the 
succeeding  proTlslons  of  this  section  Such 
studtes  shall  be  made  in  oonsultaU<:>a  with 
tbe  heAds  of  other  Federal  agencies  adminis- 
tering ijLQda  through  which  such  additional 
propoead  traila  would  pass  and  in  cooperation 
with  tntererted  interstate.  State,  and  local 
governmental  agencies,  public  and  private 
organizations,  and  landowners  and  land  users 
concerned  When  completed  such  studies 
Shan  be  ribmltted  to  the  President  and  to 
the  CongreeB.  and  shall  Include  reoommenda- 
tlooa  aa  to  such  additional  admlnlstxaUve 
and  legiaiaUv*  action  which  sbouid  b«  taken 
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with  respect  to  the  estabitshment  of  such 
trails. 

"(b)  The  following  routes  shall  be  studied 
to  accordance  with  the  objectives  outlined  in 
■ubaectlon  (a)  of  this  section : 

"(1)  US.  Highway  Number  1,  extending 
approximately  3.450  miles  from  Kent,  Maine, 
to  Key  West.  Florida. 

••|3)  US  Highway  Number  30.  extending 
approximately  3.350  miles  from  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  to  Astoria.  Oregon 

"(31  US.  Highway  Num»)er  101,  extending 
approximately  1,630  mlJes  from  Olympla. 
Washington,  to  San  Diego.  California." 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICK  E.  GORMAN 


HON.  J.ACOB  K.  JAVITS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1973,  one  of  Americas  outstand- 
ing labor  leaders,  Patrick  E.  Gorman  of 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  was 
honored  by  a  pc^>al  decoration  in  recog- 
nition of  his  hall  century  of  service  as  a 
labor  leader,  statesman,  and  humanitar- 
ian. At  the  age  of  81,  Pat  Gorman  con- 
tinues to  perform  vigorously  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Amalgamated  and 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  American 
labor  movement, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  of  President  Joseph 
Belsity,  presenting  the  papal  decoration 
to  Patrick  Gorman,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Snxcu  Foa  PassaNTATioN  or  Papal  Dscora- 

TioN  TO  Patrick  E.  Gorman,  NovuABsa  37, 

1973 

Hia  Eminence  Paul  Cardinal  Tupln,  Rev- 
erend Clergy,  Secretary  Ourman,  members  of 
the  International  Esecutlve  Board  and  Ad- 
Tlaory  CouncU.  ladlea  and  gentlemen. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  our  friends  who 
have  come  from  distant  points  representing 
both  labor  audd  management  to  pay  tribute 
to  Pat  Qorman. 

The  presentation  of  a  Papal  decoration  la 
an  occasion  of  tremendous  joy  and  pride,  but 
when  It  Is  beatowed  on  a  man  such  as  Patrick 
Oorm&n,  It  t>ecomea.  for  all  of  us  who  are 
prlvUeged  to  sbare  in  the  event,  a  time  of 
humility  and  gratitude  We  are  humble  be- 
fore this  great  man  whose  greatness  lies  In 
hte  simplicity  an<J  his  concern  for  his  fel- 
iown^an,  we  are  gratef\U  for  tbe  opportunity 
to  work  wttb  him,  to  know  blm.  to  honor 
him. 

For  SO  years  Pat  Qorman  has  t>een  a  great 
lat>or  leader,  a  distinguished  statesman,  a 
humanitarian.  He  became  president  of  our 
union  in  1W3  at  the  age  of  30.  and  since 
then  has  buUt  Its  membership  from  10.000 
to  lU  present  &50.000  He  has  always  been 
elected  by  the  membership  of  this  union  to 
Its  highest  offlce  without  opposition. 

Pat  has  never  become  too  Important  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  working  man.  Whether  on 
the  picket  lines,  visiting  members  in  their 
homes  or  writing  In  the  butcher  workman. 
Pat  has  constantly  demonstrated  his  con- 
cern and  dedication  to  American  labor  and 
to  the  amalKamated  He  has  won  from 
anlooists  and  employers  alike  the  fond  title 
of  "Mr  Amalgamated".  And  as  such,  we  in 
tbe  latxir  movement  salute  him. 

As  I  work  alongside  this  wouderfui  hu- 
man being,  whose  life  baa  been  a  coostant 
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source  of  inspiration  to  me.  I  am  ever  amazed 
at  his  depth,  his  brilliance  and  bis  under- 
standing. He  has  never  moved  far  from  hla 
roots  .  .  .  tbe  son  of  a  poor,  devout  Irish 
Inunlgrant  family.  Pat  has  always  been  a 
champion  of  the  poor,  the  worker  and  the 
minorities. 

Pat  Gorman  will  never  grow  old,  for  he 
has  never  lost  Interest  in  the  world  aroimd 
him.  Hla  ideas  are  young  forward-looking 
.  .  Although  not  always  popular  because 
Pat   never  looks   for  the  easy  way  out. 

Now  tonight  on  his  81st  birthday  one  of 
the  highest  tionors  a  man  can  receive  comes 
to  Patrick  Gorman  But  because  he  is  the 
kind  of  man  he  is  Pat  has  turned  thl.s 
great  papal  tribute  to  him  into  yet  another 
occasion  to  help  his  brothers  and  sisters  all 
over  the  world.  True  to  his  concern  for 
others  Pat  has  been  the  prime  mover  In 
using  this  dinner  to  provide  much  needed 
scholarships  lor  worthy  students  at  Fu- 
Jea  Catholic  University  in  Taiwan  and  to 
provide  funds  to  erect  a  new  building  at 
that  university  which  appropriately  will  be 
known  as  the  Patrick  E.  Gorman  Hall. 

This  great  honor  liestowed  by  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  is  one  few  men  receive  .  .  .  and  few 
deserve  so  richly  as  does  Pat  Oorman.  We 
are  proud  of  you  Pat  and  delighted  to  be 
here  with  yoti  to  share  this  wonderful  night. 
And  as  we  Join  In  congratulating  you  and 
wishing  a  happy  birthday  we  offer  our  own 
tribute  which  wlU  be  forever  in  the  hearts 
of  union  members  everything  .  .  .  our  con- 
tinued love,  admiration  and  solidarity  with 
"Mr.  Amalgamated"  who  In  the  words  of 
that  old  song  is  indeed  a  "Jolly  Good  Fel- 
low.'  Happy  Birthday  Pat! 


THE     INDIANA      DUNES     NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE   COMPLETION   ACT 


HON.  EARL  F   LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  5.  1966.  Public  Law  89-761 
establLshed  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
LaJseshore  for  the  purpose  of  presening 
"for  the  educational,  inspirational,  and 
recreational  use  of  the  public  certain 
portions  of  the  Indiana  dunes  and  other 
areas  of  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic 
interest  and  recreational  value  in  the 
State  of  Indiana." 

Now  more  than  7  years  later,  the 
entire  $27,900,000  authorized  for  land 
acquLsition  has  been  expended,  but  the 
park  is  far  from  complete.  The  original 
authorization  made  reference  to  some 
8.330  acres,  which  included  the  Indiana 
Duiies  State  park  witli  its  2,182  acres. 
Approximately  3.490  acres  already  estab- 
lished are  now  in  Federal  ownership, 
witli  some  1,872  acres  in  private  owner- 
ship still  to  be  acquired.  In  other  words, 
that  $27,900,000  authorization  purchased 
only  3.490  acres.  Great  hardship  and  loss 
have  been  endured  by  the  landowners 
and  businesses  in  the  area,  due  in  part  to 
the  vague  boundary  description  and  in 
part  to  the  long  delay  in  land  acquisi- 
tion. For  example,  I  recently  reccl-ed  a 
letter  from  an  elderly  lady  who  owtis  a 
plot  of  land  bing,  apparently,  within 
the  authorized  boundaries  of  the  park. 
She  had  purcha.sed  the  land  many  years 
ago  as  an  Investment  for  retirement  in- 
come. Since  I9C6.  however,  she  has  been 
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unable  to  do  anything  with  her  land — 
except  pay  taxes  on  it.  She  cannot  de- 
velop it — it  lies  within  supposed  original 
park  botmdaries.  She  carmot  sell  it — who 
wants  to  buy  land  that  may  soon  be  con- 
demnet".  by  the  Government?  The  Park 
Service  says  it  may  buy  it — someday, 
when  it  has  the  money  and  gets  around 
to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  one  example 
of  the  injustice  endured  by  my  consti- 
tuents. There  are  hundreds  more. 

Development  of  the  national  lakeshore 
is  likewise  way  behind  schedule.  After  7 
years,  and  the  expenditure  of  $28  million, 
all  that  we  have  in  North  Porter  County 
is  a  formally  dedicated  jungle — a  real 
disgrace  to  the  fine  area  and  to  our 
Nation. 

Obviously  it  is  way  past  time  to  get 
serious  about  development  of  the  area 
already  under  Government  ownership,  as 
well  as  completion  of  the  purchase  of  the 
originally  vaguely  defltned  authorization. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  11699.  entitled  "The 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Com- 
pletion Act."  This  blU  would  amend  the 
authorizing  legislation,  Public  Law  89- 
761,  as  follows: 

First,  it  substitutes  a  legal  boundary 
description  for  the  present  loosely-de- 
fined boundary  described  only  by  a  map 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  This  new  bound- 
ary description,  prepared  by  the  sur- 
veyor of  Porter  County,  Irid.,  details 
every  single  plot  line  contained  in  Por- 
ter County.  It  does  not,  however,  include 
Pinhock  Bog  in  LaF»orte  County  since 
this  is  outside  my  district  and  thus  out- 
side my  proper  jurisdiction.  In  cases 
where  the  present  boundary  appears  to 
cut  right  through  an  Individual's  prop- 
erty, the  new  boundary  includes  the  en- 
tire property.  This  new  boundary  does 
not  substantially  change  the  present 
boundar>',  except  for  minor  additions  to- 
talling roughly  10  acres.  It  does,  how- 
ever, allow  everyone  to  know  definitely 
whether  or  not  their  property  is  included 
within  the  park  boundaries.  Thus  those 
not  included  will  be  able  to  proceed  with 
whatever  plans  they  have  for  their 
land — development,  sale,  et  cetera. 

Second,  the  bill  seeks  a  revised  or  up- 
dated master  plan  with  developmental 
priorities  clearly  spelled  out.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  prepared  master 
plans  in  the  past,  but  no  development  Is 
evident. 

Third,  there  is  a  provision  dealing 
with  Interim  iLsage  of  the  lakeshore  by 
the  public,  so  long  as  it  is  consistent 
with  good  conservation  practices.  One  of 
the  main  purposes  of  the  park  is  to  pro- 
vide recreation.  There  are  many  activ- 
ities that  could  be  provided  at  little  or 
no  additional  cost  while  land  acquihilion 
and  development  is  t)eing  completed  For 
example,  my  ofBce  has  worked  closely 
with  park  officials  and  intere-sled  local 
citizens  for  establLshment  of  horseback 
riding  trails  Minor  nnprovements  in  al- 
ready existing  trails  would  allow  horse- 
back riding  to  bepln  almost  im.Tiedialcly. 

Fourth,  the  bill  authorizes  "such  sums 
as  may  be  neces.sary"  to  complete  land 
acquisition  A.s  I  have  indicated,  it  is  very 
unjust  to  place  area  landowners  in  a  sort 
of  limbo  while  the  Government  drags  its 
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feet  on  land  acquisition.  The  earlier  the 
land  is  acquired,  the  fairer  the  treat- 
ment to  local  landowners  and  business- 
men. 

The  last  provision  of  the  bill  stipulates 
that  the  land  within  the  authorized 
boimdaries  shall  be  acquired  and  de- 
veloped prior  to  any  other  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

By  emphasizing  interim  usage  and 
prompt  completion,  the  bill  is  consistent 
with  our  national  policy  of  making  parks 
more  usable,  of  "bringing  them  closer  to 
the  people"  for  their  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

By  precisely  defining  the  boimdaries 
and  by  authorizing  funds  for  acquisition 
of  the  remaining  land,  this  bill  would 
minimize  the  hardship  endured  by  local 
landowners  and  business  establLshments. 

And  by  emphasizing  quick  completion 
and  stabilization  of  the  lakeshore,  with- 
out expensive  and  tmnecessary  additions 
and  before  escalation  of  land  values,  my 
bill  comes  closer  to  being  fiscally  sound 
and  responsible  than  those  bills  intro- 
duced by  several  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  this  bill 
will  receive  prompt  consideration.  All 
interests  concerned — the  users,  the  land- 
owTiers,  the  taxpayers,  the  business  con- 
cerns, and  the  conservationists — would 
be  best  ser\'ed  by  rapid  completion  and 
stabilization  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore, 
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RALPH  NADER  JUNK 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

or   MORTU   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mi".  President,  there  is 
no  question  about  who  is  the  most  effec- 
tive radio  personality  in  the  eastern  part 
of  my  State.  His  name  is  Jack  Rider, 
who  operates  station  WFTC  in  Kinston, 
N.C..  and  its  FM  affiliate,  station  WRNS. 

Jack  takes  a  stand.  Mr.  President, 
every  day  of  his  life — and  the  people 
for  miles  around  dearly  love  it  When 
Jack  Rider  takes  the  air  to  express  his 
opinions,  the  people  nod  their  heads  and 
pat  their  feet. 

I  want  to  place  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
President,  a  radio  editorial  aired  by  Mr. 
Rider  on  November  27.  To  be  sure,  all 
Senators  wiii  not  agree  with  it  Never- 
theless, they  would  be  well  advised  to 
be  attentive  to  it.  becau.se  what  Mr.  Rider 
has  said,  millions  of  other  Americans 
believe  is  sound  and  possible. 

Therefore.  I  ask  uiiannnous  consent 
that  the  aforementioned  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remiirks,   as  follows: 
Editobialxy  Speaking 
(Jack  Rider — Station  WFTTC) 

It  Is  an  111  wind  that  blows  no  good.  A 
friend  reports  that  in  his  small  way  he  tried 
to  abide  by  the  Presidential  suggestion  of  a 
60-tnlle-per-hour  speed  limit. 

Much  to  his  pleasure  he  found  that  hfs 
trip-gas  mileage  Improved  from  1 1  miles  per 
gallon  to  14  mllee  per  gallMi  This  is  nice. 
To  b«  both  patriotic   and   thrifty   with   the 


same  effort.  But  when  he  bragged  a  little 
about  this  to  a  friend,  the  friend  suggested 
that  if  he  really  wanted  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent's fuel  crisis  he  could  do  a  lot  more. 

Such  as  what,  my  friend  wondered?  Such 
as  disconnecting  that  Ralph  Nader  Junk  that 
Is  supposed  to  control  pollution.  My  friend 
was  both  thrifty  and  filled  with  curiosity, 
so  he  decided  to  see  If  the  suggestion  had 
any  real  merit.  He  disconnected  the  Ralph 
Nader  junk  and  took  a  300-mlle  trip  on  which 
he  very  carefully  checked  his  mlleage-per- 
gallon,  while  still  driving  at  that  patriotic 
50  miles  an  hour. 

Guess  what?  Would  you  think  his  mileage 
went  up,  or  down,  stayed  In  the  same  place? 
A  quick  recap:  Driving  at  the  posted  speed 
limits,  with  a  new  car.  he  had  averaged  11 
miles  to  the  gallon;  dropping  his  speed  to 
50  miles  an  hour  on  trips  his  mileage  moved 
up  to  14  miles  per  gallon.  But,  believe  It  or 
not,  when  he  short-circuited  the  Ralph  Nader 
Junk,  his  mileage  soared  to  22  miles  per  gal- 
lon. Think  of  It!  With  over  20  million  cars 
dragging  that  Ralph  Nader  Junk  aroimd.  If 
they  were  all  disconnected  the  gasoline 
shortage  would  vanish  overnight. 

If  one  can  Jump  miles-per-gallon  from  14 
to  22  on  a  standard  make,  luxury  liner  car 
by  kicking  Nader's  Junk  in  the  head,  Just 
think  of  what  that  would  add  up  to  on  20 
million  vehicles.  It  boggles  the  mind.  And  It 
boggles  the  mind  that  nobody  in  Congress, 
nobody  In  the  White  House,  Just  nobody  but 
a  few  shade  tree  mechanics  has  bothered  to 
find  this  simple,  sudden  solution  to  the  gaso- 
line shortage.  Wake  up  Washington,  the 
British  are  coming. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN-Vn   , 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Dccemhcr  3,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 22,  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy  issued  a  statement  assessing 
that  the  lack  of  adequate  controls  on  tlie 
possession  and  transfer  of  firearms 
makes  America  unsafe  for  people,  for 
political  campaigns  and  for  democracy 
itself. 

I  share  that  belief,  and  commend  the 
coimcil's   statement   to   readers   of   the 
RicoRD.  The  statement  follows: 
America's  Gun  Mania  a  Decade  After  Dalxas 
ten  tears  of  neclicincb 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  President  Ken- 
nedy was  shot  to  death  with  a  mail-order 
rifle.  It  took  the  Federal  government  nearly 
five  years  to  muster  enough  determination  to 
make  such  personal  shipments  Illegal.  It 
would  have  taken  even  longer  if  the  gun 
assassinations  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  had  not  re- 
opened the  1963  wound  In  the  nation's  con- 
science and  made  the  neglect  of  this  prob- 
lem all  the  more  painful. 

Major  legislation  was  passed  In  1968,  but 
It  was  aimed  only  at  controlling  more  effec- 
tively the  commprclal  traffic  in  guns  and 
ammunition  and  restricting  their  purchase 
from  bona  fide  dea'.ers.  Congress  roundly 
rejected  efforts  to  tackle  the  rest  of  the  prob- 
lem— the  need  to  ;!mlt  legal  possesion  of 
guiis  to  people  who  poeseased  t  he  basic  cre- 
dentials for  re&poniible  pun  ownership,  and 
to  hold  such  llcen.sed  gun  owners  Btrlctly 
and  legally  accountable  for  every  gun  in  their 
possession.  Thus,  the  assassins  of  John  P. 
Kennedy,   Martin   Luther   King   and    Robert 
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F.  Keanedy  could  Just  as  easily  now  as  then 
obtain  the  guns  that  Bred  those  shots  beard 
round  the  world. 

With  every  passing  year,  thousands  of 
lesser-known  but  no  less  respectable  Ameri- 
cans are  attacked,  wounded  or  killed  with 
guns — statistics  which  the  nation  seems  to 
accept  as  routinely  as  It  does  the  ball  scores 
and  the  stock  market  quotations. 

In  the  ten  years  since  the  murder  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  nearly  100.000  Americans 
have  been  murdered  with  guns.  Another 
100.000  have  committed  suicide  with  guns. 
Another  700.000  have  been  wounded  by  guns, 
and  another  800.000  have  been  the  victims 
of  robbery  with  guns  but  without  gunflre. 
More  Americans  have  been  shot  to  death  In 
the  homes,  shops  and  streets  of  America  In 
this  century  alone  than  have  been  killed 
In  all  the  wara  In  American  history  More 
Americans  have  been  murdered  by  gunflre 
In  their  own  country  since  the  assassinations 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy 
than  were  killed  In  Indochina  during  the 
entire  period  of  US  military  involvement 
there.  Sinew  the  flow  of  all  kinds  of  guns 
Into  all  kinds  of  hands  for  all  kinds  of  pur- 
poses remains  unchecked,  the  danger  to  life 
and  limb  from  the  misuse  of  guns  is  greater 
now  than  when  President  Kennedy  was 
killed — and  gets  greater  with  every  passing 
day. 

Strict  gun  control  Is  not  the  only  answer 
to  this  carnage — this  man-made  plague.  But 
it  Is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  effective 
answer  that  urgently  needs  to  be  found.  A 
government  that  does  not  face  the  facta 
of  gun  violence  and  face  up  to  the  urgency 
of  stopping  the  easy  accessibility  of  guns 
and  ammunition  to  Individuals  not  qualltled 
to  keep  and  use  them  responsibly  deserves 
the  strongest  rebuke  from  the  American 
people.  Such  a  government  is  either  In- 
excusably Insensitive  to  the  hard  realities 
of  violence  in  America  or  Is  playing  short- 
sighted, shabby  politics  with  the  safety  of 
the  American  people  by  yielding  to  the  "gun 
lobby". 

The  abysmal  failure  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  nearly  all  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  adopt  effective,  reasonable  and 
responsible  gun-control  policies  in  the  over- 
all public  Interest  (the  interest  of  law-abid- 
ing Americans  who  own  guns  as  well  as 
those  who  do  not)  leaves  America  unsafe  for 
Its  people,  unsafe  for  political  campaigns, 
Indeed  unsafe  for  deniocracy. 

Today  on  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy— a  sad  remem- 
brance amid  holiday  observance  of  Thanks- 
giving— the  nation  should  ponder  its  failings 
regarding  violence  In  general  and  gun  vio- 
lence In  particular.  The  American  people 
should  then  call  on  their  leaders  to  lead  the 
way  to  making  this  the  safe  country  It 
urgently  needs  to  be. 

What  statistic  are  we  waiting  for? 


U.S.  SENATOR  SAM  NUNN 


HON.  HFRVAN  E.  TALMADGE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  November  Issue  of 
Georgia  magazine  an  excellent  article 
on  U.S.  Senator  Sam  Nunn.  which  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Though  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
less  than  a  year,  Senator  Ndnn  has  been 
busy  earning  a  reputation  as  a  hard- 
working, energetic,  and  extremely  bright 
US.  Senator.  He  is  proving  himself  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
the  Nation  he  serves. 
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Senator  NtrNN  is  about  to  complete  his 
first  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  him  for  a  job 
well  done.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  on  Senator  Nunn  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Jl-nior  Senatob  Prom  Geoecu 
(By  BUI  Seddon) 

The  dominant  theme  In  America  today  is 
change  It  is  happening  everywhere,  to 
everything;  It  Is  so  pervasive  it  seems  redun- 
dant even  to  mention  it.  Some  things  never 
change,  the  sages  used  to  say.  but  now  they 
do,  and  even  death  and  taxes  are  no  longer 
sacrosanct:  scientists  are  working  madly  to 
And  the  way  to  freeze  us  forever  and  no  tax- 
payer needs  to  be  reminded  that  for  the  rich 
there  Is  always  a  way  out.  We  are  accustomed 
to  change  dally,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  even 
for  the  better,  and  it  doesn't  startle  us  so 
much  any  more;  we  can  read  "Future  Shock" 
without  being  shocked,  we  can  take  Water- 
gate and  energy  shortages  with  equanimity, 
we  can  be  droll  about  our  President  consort- 
ing with  the  heads  of  Soviet  and  Slno  Com- 
munism. We  have  lost  the  capacity  to  be 
bothered  very  much  by  It  all. 

Traditionally  in  this  country  some  of  the 
most  successful  reslsters  to  change  have  been 
our  governmental  Institutions  and  the  South, 
which  has  been  a  kind  of  governmental  in- 
stitution In  itself  in  its  own  baronial  way. 
But  both  are  now  subject  to  it;  the  Presi- 
dency Is  weakening,  the  court  is  less  obtru- 
sive, all  the  old  giants  of  the  Senate  are  dead, 
and  by  January  of  1971,  on  the  death  of 
Georgia  Senator  Richard  Russell,  there  was 
already  the  developing  belief  that  a  New 
South  was  emerging.  James  Reston  of  The 
New  Times  had  this  to  say  The  Old  South 
Is  mourning  the  death  of  Sen.  Richard  Rus- 
sell of  Georgia,  but  there  is  a  New  South,  now 
partly  liberated  from  history,  and  the  tragedy 
of  Dick  Russell  Is  that  he  was  sick  and  old 
when  the  political  transformation  of  the 
South  took  place." 

Russell's  successor.  Samuel  Augustus 
Nunn  of  Perry,  is  at  age  35  neither  sick  nor 
old.  and  his  election  last  November  brought 
forth  a  spate  of  speculation  that  he  might 
remain  in  the  Senate  as  long  as  his  predeces- 
sor, who  had  made  it  his  home  and  his  life 
for  more  years  than  Nunn  has  yet  lived,  38 
of  them.  As  longevity  is  the  first  requisite  for 
power  in  that  institution,  the  questions  rise: 
What  kind  of  senator  will  Bam  Nutui  be? 

Ceorgla  has  had  throughout  this  century 
more  than  a  single  state's  share  of  strong  and 
powerful  senators.  When  the  harangues  of  old 
Tom  Watson  ended  with  his  death  In  1922, 
young  Walter  F  George,  age  44,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  He  held  it  34  years,  es- 
tablishing one  of  the  most  formidable  rec- 
ords in  Senate  history,  buUding  a  reputation 
as  an  Internationalist  foreign  policy  archi- 
tect, serving  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

George  never  lost  in  a  political  campaign, 
not  even  after  he  fought  Franklin  Rooeevelt's 
plan  to  pack"  the  Supreme  Court  in  1937 
and  Rooeevelt  appealed  to  Georgia  voters  to 
unseat  him.  George  was  re-elected  and 
went  on  to  steer  the  lend-lease  program 
through  the  Senate  In  1941;  still  later  he 
was  a  foreign  policy  advisor  to  President 
I>wlght  Elsenhower  George  finally  relin- 
quished bis  seat  In  1956.  at  age  79,  and  died 
within  the  year  His  successor.  Sen.  Herman 
Talmadge.  has  held  the  seat  17  years  now 
and  will  hold  it  much  longer;  he  Is  comliig 
Into  his  own  as  a  Senate  power  as  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  (National  rec- 
ognition—and a  decidedly  improved  Image — 
has  come  from  his  service  as  a  respected 
member  of  the  Watergate  Committee  His 
Intelligent,  concise  questions  have  won  hlni 
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many  public  fans;  but  the  fans  who  count 
are  still  In  Ceorgla  ) 

Richard  Brevard  Russell,  like  Walter 
George,  (and  like  Sam  Nunn  after  him) 
ascended  to  the  Senate  upon  the  death  of  an 
Incumbent,  Sen.  William  J.  Harris,  in  1932. 
Russell  was  35  years  old;  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives 
since  age  23,  and  had  Speaker  of  the  House  at 
age  29  and  had  been  elected  governor  of 
Georgia  In  1930,  at  age  33  Russell  stayed  In 
the  Senate  for  38  years  and  mere  than  any- 
one before  or  since  made  It  his  life;  like 
George  he  outlasted  his  colleagues  to  become 
dean  of  the  Senate,  the  body's  most  respected 
member,  the  Senator's  Senator,  an  advisor 
to  six  Presidents,  and  when  he  died  two  years 
ago  at  age  73  President  Richard  Nixon  called 
him  "one  of  the  most  magnificent  Americans 
of  all  time." 

So  35-year  old  Sam  Nunn  has  a  long  way 
to  go  before  he  can  be  Judged  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Richard  Russell  or  Walter  George. 
He  also  has  a  lot  going  for  him— his  age,  his 
background,  his  ambition,  and,  less  certainly 
at  this  early  point  In  his  career,  his  ability. 
An  obscure  State  Representative  from  the 
little  town  of  Perry,  he  showed  himself  a 
formidable  campaigner  last  year  In  wrestling 
the  Democratic  nomination  from  a  covey  of 
would-be's  with  longer  records  and  larger 
reputations.  "I  began  so  far  t>ack  In  the  pack 
that  I  considered  it  progress  when  the  re- 
porters began  to  call  me  an  underdog,"  he 
exulted  after  beating  them  all  and  a  tough 
Republican  opponent  too,  largely  by  end- 
lessly promising  Georgia's  voters  that  he  was 
a  man  who  would  "Get  Tough  In  Washing- 
ton." But  his  Democratic  primary  run-off 
opponent.  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter's  appointee 
David  Gambrell.  who  has  praised  him  since, 
served  a  word  of  warning  after  losing  to 
Nunn:  "A  lot  of  the  things  he  talked  about 
during  the  campaign  have  either  already 
been  done,  are  being  done,  or  can't  be  done. 
But  he  still  has  to  try." 

Nunn  gives  every  evidence  of  being  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  try.  He  has  always  been  a 
scrapper — he  set  the  course  record  of  66  on 
his  home  golf  course  in  Houston  County,  and 
at  5-10.  140  pounds  he  competed  with  the 
bigger  boys  In  basketball  and  football  at 
Perry  High  School — and  he  knows  how  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  those  who  can  help  him. 
An  early  pre-election  poll  last  year  showed 
him  to  be  a  98  per  cent  unknown;  soon  he 
had  won  endorsements  from  George  Wal- 
lace, the  Atlanta  Constitution  (which  called 
him  "a  constructive  conservative).  Rep.  Phil 
Landrum  of  Jasper,  dean  of  the  Georgle  Con- 
gre.sslonal  delegation,  and  even  Sen.  Herman 
Talmadge.  who  makes  endorsements  about  as 
often  as  most  politicians  make  confessions. 
One  of  the  Important  endorsements  Nunn 
failed  to  get  was  that  of  Lester  Maddox.  a 
friend  of  OOP  candidate  Fletcher  Thomp- 
son— but  even  there  Nunn  got  Maddox's 
brother  Desley  to  help  In  the  campaign  In 
south  Georgia,  and  after  he  had  won  he 
said  he  "completely  understood  and  re- 
spected" the  lieutenant  governor's  neutrality. 

When  he  wasn't  talking  about  "Getting 
Tough  In  Washington"  during  the  campaign 
(at  first  it  seemed  ludicrous,  this  slender, 
mild-mannered,  bespectacled  young  fellow, 
he  sure  didn't  look  so  tough) .  Nunn  was  cit- 
ing Georgia's  happy  tradition  of  sending 
young  men  to  the  Senate,  giving  them  time 
and  room  to  maneuver,  supporting  them 
through  the  years  so  that  finally  their 
seniority,  prestige  and  Influence  has  out- 
stripped that  of  their  colleagues  Electing 
yo\mg  senators  had  worked  for  Georgia  be- 
fore, witness  Russel  and  George,  and  young 
Nunn  left  to  doubt  he  wanted  to  match  their 
years  of  tenure.  Now  that  he's  In.  however, 
he  is  less  anxious  to  talk  about  things  In  the 
long-range — "It  would  take  away  from  my 
e/Tectlveness  now  to  look  10,  20  years  ahead." 
Ask  him  the  question,  perhaps  unfair,  about 
how  I  e  w,:ll  fixre  in  the  footsteps  of  Russell, 
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and  he  answers  slowly.  "He  set  the  ablnlng 
light  for  all  senators,  not  Just  for  the  ones 
who  takes  his  former  position.  I  knew,  of 
course,  before  I  c&me  here  that  be  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  senators  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  body,  but  I've  found  out  a  lot 
more. 

Richard  Russell.  There  are  those  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  who  still  revere  his  name.  One  of 
them  Is  Dan  Mlnchew,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge.  who  is  suc- 
cinct in  his  assessment  of  Russell's  sources 
of  strength:  "1.  A  prodigious  amount  of  work 
La  preparing  himself.  In  a  parliamentary  bat- 
tle he  knew  more  about  procedure  than  any- 
one else;  It  was  the  same  way  In  a  military 
or  appropriations  matter.  Just  plain  bard 
work.  2.  The  primary  thing,  hard  to  pin 
down — Russell's  character.  It  was  sterling, 
beyond  reproach.  The  old  school  where  a 
man's  word  was  bis  bond.  For  this  he  had 
unparalleled  respect  from  his  colleagues.  3. 
His  seniority  gave  him  authority.  When  you 
have  ability,  hard  work  and  character  it 
magnifies  the  effect  of  seniority." 

Proctor  Jones,  a  former  Russell  assistant 
now  working  for  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  talks  much  the  same  way  of  his 
old  mentor.  "His  inteUectual  capacity  was 
great,  he  had  one  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
Senate,"  Jones  asserts.  "And  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  complete  mastery  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  which  is  part  of  being  a  bsutl 
worker.  Also  he  had  good  plain  old  common 
sense,  a  rare  quality  that  a  lot  of  people 
think  Is  missing  up  here  nowadays.  His  man- 
ner, his  bearing,  his  ability  to  get  along  with 
people  was  also  Important;  he  had  the  rare 
ability  to  get  along  with  coUeagues  even 
when  he  was  having  bitter  disagreements 
with  them.  He  had  the  capacity  to  make 
devastating  arguments  without  hurting  any- 
body's feelings. 

Russell's  oldest  assistant  still  on  the  Hill 
Is  Bill  Jordan,  also  now  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  staff,  who  left  the  Georgia 
town  of  Montlcello  to  Join  the  senator  In 
1955.  "There  are  three  qualities  that  I  saw 
In  Russell  that  I  thought  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  in  their  senators:  ability,  Integrity 
and  the  capacity  for  hard  work.  I  find  It 
hard  to  get  beyond  those  three;  Senator 
Russell  had  them  to  the  fullest  measure.  He 
also  had  a  fourth  thing,  humility.  I  measure 
any  other  senator  against  those  criteria. 
Some  rate  high  In  one.  some  In  another,  but 
none  have  them  all  in  the  same  proportion 
as  Richard  Russell." 

A  freshman  Senator  Is  not  often  given  the 
opportunity  to  display  any  of  the  qualities 
mentioned  except  humility  and  hard  work. 
When  he  arrived  he  had  the  temerity  to  seek 
and  the  questionable  fortune  to  attain  a  seat 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  one  of 
the  Big  Four,  which  Russell  chaired  before 
taking  the  helm  of  Appropriations.  It  wUl 
bfr  a  long  time  before  Nunn  (or  any  other 
newcomer)  makes  a  name  for  himself  on 
that  panel,  which  Is  run  close-to-the-vest  by 
Chairman  John  Stennls  of  Mississippi,  has 
no  strong  independent  subcommittee  to  of- 
fer a  spotlight  and  requires  the  slow  accu- 
mulation of  technical  knowledge.  "With  Just 
a  few  months  experience  I  can't  stand  up 
In  committee  and  make  arguntents  on  com- 
plex weapons  procurement."  Nunn  concedes, 
"I'd  be  treated  with  rightful  contempt  by 
my  coUeaguea."  What  docs  a  lawyer  from 
Perry.  Ga.  know  about  weapons?  So  he  is 
concentrating  on  the  hard  work  of  learning. 
Some  flrst-term  Congresamen  and  Senators 
have  been  known  to  feel  frvistrated  with 
their  Inability  to  do  things  on  such  com- 
mittees, but  Nunn  claims  to  feel  no  frustra- 
tion so  far:  "I  have  contributed  as  much  as 
my  knowledge  and  abUity  should  allow."  be 
avers,  "as  much  as  I  could  or  should." 

It  may  be  that  Armed  Services  will  not  be 
the  place  In  which  Sam  Nunn  makes  his 
mark.  He  denies  any  desire  to  switch  com- 
mittees, at  least  for  now,  but  when  discussing 


issues  he  speaks  most  confidently,  and  ap- 
parently most  competently,  about  finances 
and  budget  reform.  He  could  be  headed  for 
Appropriations  ( which  Russell  al.so  chaired ) . 
The  Senator  realizes  that  to  win  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues,  to  become  generally  In- 
fluential within  the  body,  he  must  first  build 
up  a  sphere  of  expertise;  Nunn  thinks  budg- 
etary reform  could  be  his  sphere.  He  Is  push- 
ing for  a  "disciplined"  budgeting  procedure 
that  "Lempers  the  political  process  as  much 
as  possible,  that  Ls  viewed  more  as  an  eco- 
nomic matter  and  less  as  a  pKJiltical  matter." 
The  Senator  gets  woimd  up  talking  budget. 
"I  think  I  have  had  significant  input  In  budg- 
et reform  already,"  he  claims,  and  then 
momentarily  forgetting  his  station  adds.  "I 
think  I  know  as  much  as  anyone  else  about 
It."  Then  he  remembers.  "I  don't  mean  I 
know  as  much  as  anyone  else,  but  I  certainly 
can  make  a  contribution." 

Some  of  the  other  Issues  Nunn  is  inter- 
ested In  now  are.  perhaps  not  surprisingly, 
the  ones  he  promised  to  "get  tough"  about 
during  the  campaign.  He  has  introduced  his 
bin  to  penalize  'delluquent"  fathers  who  run 
a-Aay  from  home  and  leave  their  families  on 
welfare;  he  wants  compulsory  rehabilitation 
for  drug  addicts;  he  wants  to  end  the  life- 
time tenure  of  federal  Judges.  One  of  the  get 
tough  Issues  that  seems  to  have  died  down 
for  the  moment  is  school  busing;  one  sus- 
pects the  Senator  will  get  as  tough  as  he  can 
about  that  when  the  time  comes  that  he  has 
to;  for  the  moment  It's  a  good  thing  to  let 
alone. 

And.  of  course,  military  matters.  Nunn  says 
ho  wants  to  get  Involved  In  the  future  of 
NATO  and  the  volunteer  army.  "I  want  to 
make  sure  we  remain  strong,  that  we  don't 
let  down  our  (juard  and  encourage  aggres- 
sion," he  declares.  But  even  here  he  can't 
escape  the  desire  to  talk  budget  reform.  "If 
the  military  is  going  to  stay  we  must  prac- 
tice economy.  We  have  to  save  money  in  all 
areas  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people."  Clearly.  Nunn  would  like  to  be 
on  Appropriations,  and  Just  as  clearly  he 
never  can  be,  unless  the  Senate  changes  its 
rules,  while  he  remains  on  Armed  Services. 
Does  he  foresee  a  switch?  "It  certainly  de- 
pends on  circumstances."  he  says.  "But  I  am 
very  pleased  with  it  (Armed  Services)  right 
now  and  have  no  Intention  of  asking  to 
switch  Armed  Services  demands  continuity." 
But  the  only  kind  of  continuity  that 
should  be  expected  In  this  overgrowing  coun- 
try over  the  next  few  decades,  the  decades 
In  which  Georgia  Sen  Sam  Nunn  will  have 
the  chance  to  grow  In  power  and  Influence 
in  Washington,  is  the  continuity  of  change. 
A  senator  who  starts  out  young  and  hopes  to 
be  re-elected  five  or  six  times  at  six-year  in- 
tervals will  have  to  keep  a  careful  chart  of 
the  way  things  are  moving,  will  have  to  move 
with  them,  will  have  to  be  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent each  time  he  faces  the  voters  back  home, 
lest  he  discover  too  late  that  they  have 
changed  more  than  he  has.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  he  will  have  to  alter  his  basic  principles 
with  every  re-election  effort;  only  that  over 
such  a  long  span  as  Is  contemplated  for  a 
Sam  Nunn  to  match  the  record  of  a  Richard 
Russell  or  a  Walter  George,  he  will  have  to 
change  more  than  Russell  cr  George  did.  TTie 
country  will  change  more  In  the  next  38 
years  than  it  did  in  the  last  38.  So  will  the 
South;  so  wUl  Georgia. 

Sam  Nunn,  who  was  big  on  planning  while 
In  Perry  and  In  the  Georgia  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, sees  change  coming  In  the  South 
but  also  professes  to  see  great  stabuity  "I 
think  Georgia  is  changing  every  day,  not  so 
much  In  a  political  setise  as  In  an  economic 
sense.  And  economics  play  a  vital  role  In  our 
thinking,  not  so  much  conscloualy  ...  It 
was  my  goal  In  Perry  to  develop  industrially. 
We  have  a  wonderful  agricultural  economy, 
but  we  need  industry  too.  Georgia  has  great 
aasets.  It  has  the  p<ilentlaJ  to  be  a  real  leader 
In  the  southeast,  aiid  I  thitk  the  southeast 


Is  going  to  be  more  and  more  a  leader  in  the 
country  In  economic  development.  I  look 
every  day  at  how  this  Is  going  to  affect  us  10 
years  from  now.  That's  part  of  my  regular 
thought  pattern,  from  my  experience  In 
planning. 

"As  Georgia's  economy  becomes  more  like 
the  rest  of  the  nation's  the  differences  will 
be  less  and  less."  Ntinn  contends.  He  believes 
the  political  and  philosophical  mood  of  the 
nation  is  approaching  that  of  the  South.  "I 
do  think  that  Georgia  Is  In  the  mainstream 
now.  I  don't  think  we're  sitting  out  there  like 
a  sore  thumb.  We're  In  the  middle  of  the 
road.  I'm  not  sure  that  was  the  case  10  years 
ago."  Politically,  he  believes  the  South  is 
still  more  stable,  although  he  knows  the  era 
of  the  Solid  Democratic  South  Is  ending. 
"The  South  Is  still  more  stable  in  what  we 
believe  about  the  broad  Issues,  foreign  policy. 
the  military,  economy."  Nunn  avows.  "In 
New  York  or  California  you  might  elect  a 
left-wing  radical  one  year  and  a  rlght-wlrg 
conservative  the  next.  That  Is  not  going  to 
happen  in  Georgia.  Middle-of-the-road  con- 
servatives are  going  to  be  elected,  that's  not 
going  to  change." 

If  it  Is  true  that  the  attitudes  of  the  South 
and  those  of  the  various  other  regions  are 
merging,  and  many  observers  believe  they  are. 
Sam  Nunn  may  enjoy  a  political  advantage 
that  was  always  denied  to  Richard  Russell. 
Russell,  as  is  well  known,  wanted  to  be  Preel- 
dent,  he  tried  hard  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation in  1952.  but  the  South  and  its  racial 
attitudes  were  an  albatross  for  him;  even 
Harry  Truman  said  the  distinguished  Georgia 
Senator  could  well  have  been  President  had 
he  not  come  from  the  Deep  South.  "Russell 
represented  very  accurately  the  mood  of  his 
state,  which  was  not  the  mood  of  the  na- 
tion," Sam  Nunn  declares,  recalling  without 
mentioning  the  filibuster  his  predecessor  led 
as  general  of  the  Southern  bloc  against  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  South  is  chang- 
ing now,  too  late  for  Richard  Russell  but  In 
plenty  of  time  for  Sam  Nunn. 

How  much  of  an  advantage  the  new  South 
win  be  to  the  new  Senator  depends  to  some 
extent  on  how  far  the  new  Senator  decides 
he  wants  to  go.  Being  from  the  old  South  and 
representing  its  attitudes  did  not  diminish 
the  effectiveness  of  Richard  Russell  within 
the  United  States  Senate:  it  was  only  when 
he  tried  to  go  beyond  the  Senate  that  he 
found  himself  constrained.  It  may  be  that 
the  South  is  coming  due  for  its  share  of 
Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  many 
observers  believe  they  will  continue  to  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  there 
are  those  who  think  the  Senate,  no  longer 
the  great  and  powerful  deliberative  body  It 
once  was,  has  become  a  training  ground  for 
Presidents.  Sam  Nunn.  naturally  disclaims 
any  desire  ever  to  be  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent or  anything  else  but  U.S.  Senator.  "I 
have  no  ambition  to  be  President,"  he  ex- 
claims. "I  love  the  legislative  process.  If  I 
wanted  to  be  in  the  executive  I  would  have 
run  for  governor  or  lieutenant  governor. 
Working  on  and  perfecl:ng  law.  this  is  the 
part  of  government  I  like  Being  admlnlstra- 
tcw  over  thousands  of  people  would  not  be 
enjoyable  to  me."  Then  he  adds  a  disclaimer 
to  the  disclaimer:  "It  would  \x  foolish  to 
say  I  will  never  do  anything  else  (like  run  for 
President  or  Vice-President),  although  my 
present  outlook  is  that  to  be  an  effective 
Senator  Is  the  height  of  my  ambition." 

So  Earn  Nunn  has  a  lon^,  road  ahead  to 
become  the  kind  of  effective  Senator  that 
the  man  whose  seat  he  took  was.  It  will  take 
years  of  unrelenting  hard  work — although  no 
one  can  expect  him.  a  married  man  with 
children,  to  devote  the  time  to  it  that  bache- 
lor Richard  Russell  did  But  If  Nunn  applies 
himself,  keeps  his  eyes  on  the  change  back 
home  and  keeps  his  integrity  within  the 
Senate,  stays  around  long  enough  and  buUda 
a  repu:at!on  for  wizardry  In  financial  or  mili- 
tary  matters,   pverhaps  he  can  be  the  next 
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giant  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  like  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  has  been  at  a  low  ebb  as  an 
independent  power  In  government  but  there 
are  those  who  see  Its  resurgence  ahead.  Per- 
baps  Sam  Nunn  wUl  be  one  of  those  who 
win  restore  it  to  its  rightful  place — the  place 
tt  held  through  most  of  the  years  Its  last 
great  gtant.  Richard  Russell,  made  It  his  life. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
discussion  over  the  solutions  to  the 
energj-  crisis  has  brought  forth  consider- 
able editorial  commentary.  One  of  the 
more  imaginative,  inquisitive,  and  inter- 
esting articles  which  I  have  read,  was  a 
colimm  by  Michael  OHeam,  editor  of 
the  News,  a  publication  serving  South 
Suburban  Cook  County.  111. 

Michael  O'Hearn,  author  of  the  weekly 
column  entitled  the  "From  the  Glass 
House"  is  read  avidly  by  his  fans  which 
is  well  understood  upon  reading  this  par- 
ticular article  that  I  now  insert  into  the 
Record: 

From  the  Olass  Housx 
(By  Michael  OHearn) 

It  seems  Uke  our  federal  government  loves 
to  play  games.  Now  there  Is  the  toying  with 
a  ban  on  Sunday  driving  Wouldn't  it  be 
nice  to  see  empty  high-ways  all  across  the 
nation  on  any  given  Sunday.  I  think  Presi- 
dent Ntzon  Is  Just  Jealous  of  those  nations  In 
Europe  which  have  experimented  with  a  ban 
on  Sunday  auto  traffic  and  have  successfully 
driven  the  people  to  such  healthy  diversions 
as  bike  riding  and  walking.  Nixon  likes  power 
and  would  feel  like  a  powerful  king  U  he 
could  force  Americans  from  the  roads. 

No  one  has  proved  to  me  that  there  is  a 
shortage.  It  looks  like  a  special  Interest  is 
receiving  special  treatment.  OU  company 
profits  have  soared  in  the  last  year,  and 
Americans  are  willing  to  pay  any  price  to 
keep  mobile.  If  this  whole  thing  is  another 
ploy  to  make  some  wealthy  Individuals  more 
wealthy,  I  hope  It  back-fires.  Whenever  It 
becomes  in  the  self-interest  of  the  energy 
suppUers  to  start  pushing  more  and  more 
consumption.  I  can  only  hope  there  will  be 
many  millions  who  have  found  pleasure  in 
such  cheap  hobbies  as  walking  and  bike- 
rlding. 

It  is  some  coincidence  that  two  years  ago 
ecology  experts  had  convinced  the  American 
public  that  an  Alaskan  pipeline  was  not  nec- 
essary. Furthermore  these  experts  claimed 
there  was  danger  of  causing  earthquakes  with 
the  construction  of  this  pipeline.  The  oil 
Interests  wanted  their  pl{>ellne  t>adly.  and 
started  a  huge  propaganda  program  to  win 
over  public  opinion,  but  nothing  happened. 
President  NUon  Just  recently  signed  Into  law 
the  go-ahead  for  the  pipeline.  Could  this 
whole  "crisis"  be  nothing  more  than  the 
most  cleverly  conceived  "program  for  pipe- 
line?" We  don't  know  how,  but  one  day  we 
win. 

If  the  croastown  expressway  Isn't  dead  now, 
the  energy  scare  Is  sure  to  kUl  it  for  good. 
We  certainly  don't  need  another  main  artery 
Into  the  loop  for  any  good  reason.  I  want 
to  poll  our  local  representatives  on  tbelr 
support  or  lack  of  support  for  US  Steel's 
proposed  plant  on  the  shares  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. If  W9  want  the  lake  to  become  as  dead 
as  Lake  Erie,  we  should  support  such  proJ«cta. 
but  if  a  dead  lake  is  not  what  we  want  .  .  , 
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The  quickest  way  to  turn  this  land  of  the 
free  into  a  land  of  tyranlcal  rule  would  be 
for  the  government  to  forbid  private  car 
ownership  with  the  right  to  go  any  where 
the  driver  wants  to  go.  If  we  all  find  our- 
selves riding  In  public  vehicles  In  a  few 
years  (months)  we  can  be  sure  our  move- 
ments are  all  under  government  survellance. 
Oovernmental  power  Is  used  too  much  espe- 
cially at  the  federal  level.  I  thought  every- 
one would  laugh  when  the  President  actually 
stuck  bis  nose  in  raises  for  Individual!*,  but 
no,  we  t<x>k  this  intru.^lon  In  our  supply  and 
demand  system  seriously! 

You  can't  trust  party  labels  anymore  be- 
cause President  Nixon  la  a  Repubilcan,  who 
believes  in  an  extremely  active  federal  gov- 
ernment Government  Intervention  used  to  be 
what  Democrats  were  most  accused  of.  We 
voters  are  golni^  to  have  to  listen  to  our 
representatives  from  both  major  parties  (as 
well  as  Independents)  to  see  who  believes 
in  Individual  rights,  and  less  government 
direction  (dictation). 


B.^SIL  PATERSON  SPEAKS  ON  THE 
FUTURE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 


HON.  CHARLES  B    RANGEL 

or    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Basil  Pat- 
erson.  vice-chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  was  recently  inter- 
viewed by  Rev.  H.  Carl  McCall  of  the 
Amsterdam  News  on  the  future  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Paterson.  a  former  New  York  State 
senator  from  my  own  community  of 
Harlem,  Is  leading  the  fight  for  an  In- 
creased voice  for  minorities  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Democratic  policy.  Building  upon 
the  base  of  1972.  Paterson  is  working  to 
guarantee  that  racial  and  ethnic  min- 
ority groups,  women  and  youth  are  fully 
represented  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  If  the  Democratic  Party  Is  to 
continue  to  grow,  if  it  is  to  win  both 
moral  and  electoral  successes,  then  It 
must  recognize  the  diversity  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  exclusion  of 
signfUctuit  portions  of  our  population  can 
only  resulting  In  a  thwarting  of  demo- 
cratic goals. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  Basil  Patersons 
views  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
GREssioNAi.  Record: 
[From   the   Amsterdam   News.   Dec.    1,    1973) 

Bash.  Patekson  :   Black  Pownt  m  thk 

DXMOCRATIC    PaMTT 

(By  H.  Carl  McCall) 

You  no  doubt  remember  that  a  rather 
radical  new  set  of  rules  were  put  into  effect 
prior  to  last  year's  national  Democratic  Party 
convention  in  Miami  affecting  the  process 
of  selecting  convention  delegates.  The  new 
rules  came  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  a 
special  commission  headed  by  Senator  Oeorge 
McOovem  who  emerged  as  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President. 

State  delegations  were  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  McOovern  commission  to  repre- 
sent appropriate  percentages  of  delegates 
from  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  women 
delegates  and  -outh  delegates. 

Old  line  party  regulars  (like,  for  example. 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  of  Chicago)  found 
themselves  shut  out  from  the  1973  national 
Democratic  Party  convention  as  state  delega- 
tions    opened     up     to     meet     the     required 
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"quotas"  of  Blacks,  Spanlsh-sfteaklng,  youth, 
women  and  so  on. 

After  the  1972  convention  and  the  sub- 
sequent overwhelming  defeat  of  Senator 
McCSovern  in  the  presidential  election. 
Democratic  party  regulars  and  power  groups 
launched  an  attack  on  the  rules  governing 
delegate  selection. 

NEW    BULES 

A  new  set  of  rules  were  adopted  which 
flatly  outlawed  "mandatory  quotas"  but 
which  require  "aiflrmatlve  action"  In  each 
state  to  involve  racial  minorities,  youth  ant* 
women. 

I  asked  Basil  Paterson  to  shed  some  light 
on  these  rewordlngs  and  new  developments. 

"First,  let  me  describe  four  Important  new 
commissions,"  Mr.  Paterson  answered.  "First 
o(  all.  there  Is  a  Vice  Presidential  Commis- 
sion, created  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  recommend  a  new  procedvire 
for  the  selection  of  a  Vice  Prealdentlal  can- 
didate. It  came  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Thomas  Eagleton  fiasco.  But  It  also  relates 
to  Richard  Nixon's  candidacy  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident, when  it  was  discovered  after  he  was 
the  nominee  that  he  had  a  slush  fund.  The 
story  goes  that  Eisenhower  wanted  to  drop 
him  as  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee. 

"The  system  now  Is  that  the  Presidential 
nomluec  decides  who  he  wants  for  a  running 
mate,  sometimes  within  a  matter  of  hours 
after  his  own  nomination,  and  there  isn't 
sufficient  time  to  do  an  adequate  check  to 
see  that  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate  is 
clean.'  They're  not  worried  about  philosophi- 
cal differences.  They're  worried  about  clean- 
liness! The  only  question  Is.  'Does  anybody 
have  anything  on  'em?'  " 

SPECIAL    COMMISSION 

The  second  commission  mandated  by  the 

1972  national  Democratic  Party  convention, 
Mr.  Paterson  explained,  was  a  special  com- 
mission to  prepare  for  the  1974  national  con- 
ference. The  Democrats  will  be  holding  an 
off-year  national  convention  to  deal  with 
Issues  of  party  structure  and  any  other  Issues 
deemed  to  be  import.int.  The  convention  will 
be  held  December  6-8.  1974.  in  a  city  yet  to 
be  determined.  It  wUl  be  a  major  n.-itlonal 
party  gathering  with  more  than  3.000  dele- 
gates attending. 

"Now  we  get  down  to  the  two  commissions 
causing  the  most  noise  right  now."  Mr.  Pater- 
son continued.  "A  commission — called  the 
Black    Commission— was    mandated    by   the 

1973  national  convention  to  come  up  with 
rules  and  guidelines  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  1976  Presidential  nominat- 
ing convention. 

The  commission,  by  the  way,  was  named 
after  Wayne  Black  from  Utah  rather  than 
having  anything  to  do  with  us!  But  that 
same  commission  now  has  to  come  up  with 
rules  and  guidelines  for  selecting  delegates 
to    the    1974   off-year   convention. 

ALL    MtNORITIZS    SEPBESENTED 

"Now  there  was  a  big  fight,  which  every- 
one knew  was  coming.  TTie  old-liners — like 
big  labor  as  represented  by  Oeorge  Meany 
of  the  AFL-CIO — insisted  that  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Democrats  were  so  overwhelmed 
in  1972  was  that  the  convention  was  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  Democratic  party. 

Of  course,  anyone  who  was  there  In  Miami 
knows  that  the  1973  National  Democratic 
Party  Convention  was  probably  the  most 
representative  convention  ever  held  In  any 
major  political  party! 

You  never  saw  so  many  people  of  so  many 
different  persuasions.  Not  Just  ethnically,  but 
also  philosophically!  It  ran  the  gamut.  It  waa 
no  longer  one  of  those  boss-dominated, 
selected  and  delegated  conventions.  Thla 
was  a  convention  that  was  truly  representa- 
tive of  people  around  the  country  In  the 
Democratic  Party. 

"But  many  of  the  old-liners  felt  excluded. 
They  criticized  the  McOovem  commission 
guidelines  which  called  for  'fair  represent*- 
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tlon.'  Insisting  that  'fair  representation"  was 
just  a  code  name  for  'quotas.' 

"So  a  fight  took  place  in  the  Delegate 
Selection  Commission.  But  we  bad  some 
strong  Black  representation  on  that  com- 
mission. Mayor  Richard  Hatcher  of  Oary, 
Indiana,  led  the  fight  to  preserve  guidelines 
which  would  ensure  adequate  minority 
representation  at  the  1976  convention.  He 
was  supported  by  such  strong  voices  as  Han- 
na  Atkins,  a  Black  legislator  from  Oklahoma, 
and   Lavouia   Allison   from   North   Carolina. 

"It  was  known  from  the  beginning  that  the 
wording  was  going  to  be  changed,  and  we 
Blacks  did  not  have  the  votes  to  prevent  It. 
But  under  Dick  Hatcher's  leadership  a  com- 
promise was  effected  which  may  prove  to  be 
Just  as  much  of  a  safeguard  as  anything 
which  ever  came  down  the  pike  from  the  Mc- 
Oovern commission.  And  the  so-called  "radi- 
cals." or  McOovernltes  of  the  Democratic 
Party  feel  It  was  a  legitimate  compromise.  It 
wasn't  all  give,  tout  there  was  some  take 
also' 

DELEGATE  SELECTION  PBOCESS 

The  new  procedure.  Mr.  F>aterson  explained, 
called  for  the  establishment  of  yet  another 
commission,  a  17-member  group  called  the 
Compliance  Review  Commission  (CRC) .  Each 
state  Ls  required  to  submit  plans  for  the  se- 
lection of  their  convention  delegates  to  the 
CRC  for  review  and  approval. 

Membership  of  the  CRC  is  determined  as 
follows:  6  members  selected  by  Barbara  Mi- 
kulskl,  Baltimore  Cit  Council  of  the  Dele- 
gate Selection  Commission;  5  members  se- 
lected by  National  Democratic  Party  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Ro^bert  Strauss;  1  member 
each  selected  by  the  Democratic  Governors' 
Conference,  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate  and  also  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Democratic  Party  State  Chairmen. 
The  remaining  three  members  are  Ms.  Ml- 
kulskl.  Mayor  Hatcher  and  Alex  Smith  of 
Chicago. 

Basil  Paterson  sees  real  poeslbllltlefi  and 
opportunities  for  Black  representation  under 
the  new  procedures.  The  two  "bottom  lines." 
he  feels,  will  be  how  strictly  the  guidelines 
are  adhered  to  and  how  strong  the  CRC 
actually  turns  out  to  be. 

"Now  we  have  made  certain  demands,"  Mr, 
Paterson  emphaslaes.  "We  have  demanded, 
for  example,  four  Black  members  out  of  the 
seventeen  on  the  CRC.  That's  an  Interest- 
ing number.  We're  not  forgetting  we  repre- 
sented 20  percent  of  Sen.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's vote  In  1968,  and  25.8  percent  of  Sen. 
Oeorge  McOovern's  vote  In  1972." 

STBUCTXTBE 

That's  the  structure  for  monitoring  dele- 
gate selection  to  the  1976  convention,  but 
what  of  selecting  delegates  to  the  critically 
Important  off-year  convention  next  year? 

The  original  plan  called  for  two  different 
sets  of  rules  governing  delegate  selection  to 
the  two  conventions.  Ouidelines  for  selecting 
delegates  to  the  1974  convention  were 
couched  in  such  meaningless  phrases  as 
"encouraging  maximum  participation!" 

Minority  group  representatives  got  to- 
gether and  decided  that  since  a  liveable  com- 
promise had  been  worked  out  for  the  1976 
convention,  with  the  creation  of  the  CRC, 
the  same  pattern  should  be  applied  to  dele- 
gate selection  to  next  year's  off-year  con- 
vention. 

Through  careful  political  maneuvering,  a 
decision  was  reached  to  establish  a  Com- 
pliance Review  Commission  for  the  1974  con- 
vention consisting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee where,  Mr  Paterson  Insists,  "we  do  pretty 
well." 

THE     BLACK     AGENDA 

"Though  we  can  be  out-voted."  Mr.  Pat- 
erson explains,  "the  Executive  Committee 
has  yet  to  even  attempt  to  out-vote  us,  be- 
cause of  the  attempt  by  Chairman  Robert 
Strauss  to  show  that  he  Is  bringing  the  party 
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together.  But  in  this  atmosphere  of  togeth- 
erness, we  must  never  lose  sight  of  what  our 
agenda  must  be. 

Togetherness  Is  alright  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  give  up  something.  Blacks  have 
never  asked  for  more  than  the  bare  mini- 
mum. All  we've  ever  asked  for  is  some  equity. 
And  if  you  give  up  that  equity,  you're  dead 
That's  all  we've  ever  demanded  and  so  far 
our  demands  have  been  accepted." 

Taking  the  two  guideline  procedures  for 
the  '74  and  '76  conventions  together,  Mr. 
Paterson  sees  equity  on  the  horizon. 

"My  feeling  Is,"  Mr.  Paterson  says,  "that 
the  language  of  'fair  representation'  which 
the  McOovern  commission  had  dictated  be- 
fore came  to  mean  'quotas'  In  the  good 
sense  because  of  how  that  language  was  im- 
plemented. Therefore,  the  language  Isn't  as 
Important  as  the  Implementation  of  what- 
ever language  you've  got. 

"I  feel  if  we  are  able  to  exercise  some 
muscle  by  making  temporary  alliances  vrith 
other  Interest  groups,  we  may  be  able  to 
muster  the  votes  to  see  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  guidelines  wUI  guarantee 
no  less  representation  than  we  had  in  1972. 
That  was  the  greatest  representation  Blacks 
ha.-e  ever  had  at  any  national  convention 
and  I  don't  believe  we're  going  to  go  below 
that." 

QUOTAS    PROVIDE    A    BASE    FOR    BLACKS 

Mr.  Paterson  also  feels  that  the  newspaper 
headlines  over  the  past  few  months,  telling  of 
the  struggle  within  the  Democratic  Party  over 
delegate  selection  procedures,  was  probably 
necessary  for  "other  peoples'  consumption." 

"Quotas  bad  become  the  Incendiary  word 
for  some  of  the  old-liners,"  Mr.  Paterson  ex- 
plains, "and  for  some  of  those  who  are  al- 
leged to  be  very  liberal  too!  But  to  Blacks, 
quotas  has  always  been  a  good  word,  because 
all  Its  ever  meant  to  us  is  a  base  from  which 
to  start.  For  others  It  has  different  connota- 
tions." 

And  Basil  Paterson  Insists  the  base  Is  here 
to  stay  In  the  national  Democratic  Party.  Be- 
fore the  McOovern  commission  influence  on 
the  delegate  selection  process  for  the  1972 
convention,  there  was  not  a  sufiQclent  num- 
ber of  Black  delegates  to  even  meet.  Now 
there  is  a  Black  Caucus  in  the  Democratic 
Party. 

"We  now  have  outstanding  Blacks  with 
their  own  constituencies."  Mr.  Paterson  en- 
thuses. "Blacks  who  will  stand  up  and  make 
statements  without  worrying  about  what's 
going  to  happen  as  a  result.  Non-lntlmidate- 
able  Blacks!  We've  got  two  Black  State  chair- 
men— Aaron  Henry  from  Mississippi  and  BUI 
Lucey  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  We've 
got  dynamite  people! 

"We  now  have  approximately  35  Black 
members  of  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, out  of  a  toUil  of  300.  And  it's  an  In- 
creasing number.  Of  course  we  should  have 
far  more  than  35  out  of  300.  But  the  number 
has  grown  from  about  12  to  35  over  the  last 
nine  months." 

BLACKS    DEMAND    REPRESENTATION 

Pushing  the  point  of  Black  Influence  In 
the  National  Democratic  Party  further,  I 
raised  the  question  of  the  skepticism  sur- 
rounding the  election  of  Robert  Strauss  as 
National  Democratic  Party  Chairman.  Mr. 
Strauss  comes  from  Texas,  a  state  with  con- 
servative inclinations  which  might  not  be 
In  tune  with  increased  Black  Influence  in 
tne  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Paterson  answered  that  he  did  not 
know  Robert  Strauss  before  he  attempted 
to  become  Party  Chairman.  Mr.  Paterson  and 
the  Black  Caucus  voted  against  Mr.  Strauss, 
and  Strauss,  according  to  Paterson,  has  al- 
ways been  disturbed  by  that  lack  of  Black 
support. 

Mr.  Strauss  had  offered  eight  new  Black 
members  In  an  effort  to  gain  support,  but, 
Mr.  Paterson  is  quick  to  point  out,  "We  got 
the  eight  new  Black  members  even  though 
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we  didn't  support  blm.  'We  got  them  on  a 
demand  basis." 

"I  think  what's  starting  to  come  through 
to  a  lot  of  us,"  Mr.  Paterson  continues,  "is 
that  Robert  Strauss  wants  to  be  the  best 
damn  chairman  the  Democratic,  or  any  other 
party,  ever  had.  He's  trying  to  bring  the 
party  together  and,  therefore,  he  has  to  pay 
a  philosophical  price. 

He  can't  pursue  wrhatever  his  personal 
philosophy  might  be.  He  has  stated  on  na- 
tional television  that  a  National  Party  Chair- 
man cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  personal 
philosophy.  He  has  to  be  an  umbrella  at- 
tracting aU  kinds  of  philosophies. 

And  I  think  he's  trying  to  adhere  to  that. 
Along  with  this,  I  would  suggest  that  one  of 
the  things  that  has  been  of  greatest  impact 
for  Black  people  Is  ^hat  our  representation 
on  the  National  Committee  has  been  strong. 
People  who  are  strong  in  their  own  right. 
Strong  voices  like  that  of  Barbara  Jordan, 
Congresswoman  from  Texas." 

What  then  of  the  relationship  between 
Chairman  Strauss  and  Vice  Chairman  Pater- 
son? 

"I  have  had  an  almost  totally  unencum- 
bered situation."  Mr.  Paterson  emphasizes. 
'  "Mr.  Strauss  has  made  it  very  clear  that  he 
needs  me.  I'm  Black  and  I'm  from  New  York. 
He's  white  and  he's  from  Texas.  If  I  walked 
out.  It  would  be  very,  very  embarrassing  to 
him. 

"When  he  became  Chairman,  Mr.  Strauss 
changed  the  rules  so  he  could  add  a  woman  as 
Vice  Chairman,  since  there  had  been  pres- 
sure In  that  direction.  But  he  made  it  very 
clear  I  was  First  Vice  Chairman.  He  stays  In 
constant  communication  with  me,  and  he 
has  stated  to  a  gathering  of  mayors  and  the 
New  York  press  corps  that  he  deems  me  as 
his  number  one  political  advisor.  I  do  know 
that  whenever  anything  of  consequence 
comes  up.  I  don't  have  to  call  him.  He's  on 
that  line." 

A  ROLE  FOB  AIX  BLACKS 

So  what  does  it  all  mean  for  us  at  the 
grass  roots  level  of  potential  political  in- 
volvement? Is  there  any  way  we  can  relate 
delegate  selection  procedures,  Implementa- 
tion of  guidelines,  and  structural  party  strug- 
gles to  our  lives  and  responsibilities?  I  asked 
Basil  Paterson  what  we  could  do  to  support 
him  and  the  kinds  of  things  taking  place 
on  the  national  level.  Or.  Indeed.  Is  there 
any  role  we  can  play? 

"Well,  It  sounds  almost  trite  to  say  It,"  Mr. 
Paterson  replied,  "but  it  all  gets  back  to  what 
kind  of  participation  we  have  and  what  are 
our  numbers  at  the  moment  at  the  polls. 
I  used  the  numbers  before  of  how  we  were 
25.8  percent  of  George  McOovern's  vote.  And 
yet  that  represented  far  fewer  numbers  of 
Blacks  voting  than  when  we  were  20  percent 
of  Hubert  Humphrey's  vote,  McOovern  got  a 
small  vote,  and  that's  why  our  percentage 
numbers  Increased. 

"But  we  fell  off  greatly  In  1972,  and  I  can 
fully  understand  why.  With  all  due  respect 
to  George  McOovern,  I  don't  believe  he  ex- 
cited Black  voters.  There  were  some  attempts 
made  to  Induce  George  McOovern  to  speak 
directly  to  Black  voters,  but  it  didn't  happen. 
We  don't  want  Black  votes  taken  for  granted 
In  the  Democratic  Party. 

"By  the  same  token,  for  us  to  have  lever- 
age, we  have  to  have  numbers.  We  don't  have 
the  financial  resources  that  some  other  com- 
munities have  in  buying  influence.  The  reve- 
lations of  Watergate  and  the  Richard  Nixon 
campaign  show  us  there  have  been  very  few 
political  contributions  ever  made  In  this 
country. 

"There  have  been  Investments  made.  Under 
Richard  Nixon,  the  Investor  got  back  a  return 
before  he  even  made  the  Investment,  like 
ITT,  or  the  airlines,  or  the  milk  dealers. 
They  got  returns  prior  to  having  to  invest 
money  In  the  campaign. 

"Black  people  don't  have  the  kind  of  bust* 
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ne«  lnt«r»sta  where  we  can  lay  out  150.000 
or  $100,000  to  a  political  candidate  wtth  the 
UDdentandlnf;  that  this  ts  going  to  come 
back  to  us.  But  what  we  do  have  are  num- 
bers, and  key  numbers.  Bvsrybody  talks  about 
our  rising  numbers  In  major  urban  centers. 
but  ttaoa*  are  major  Industrial  areas 

"Of  course,  they're  alwaya  going  to  try 
to  find  devices  to  try  to  undercut  what  we 
are  doing  In  Oary.  Indiana,  the  state  found 
It  nocemmrf  to  pull  a  section  out  of  Oary. 
Why?  Because  taxes  were  golnff  to  support  a 
city  that  waa  dominated  by  a  Black  admlnls- 
tratloD. 

But  even  more  than  numbers,  «e've  ^t 
talent  In  the  Black  community  that'.s  special. 
Look  at  a  Tom  Bradley  In  I^os  Angeles  with 
an  18  percent  Bl^k  population  and  he  gets 
elected  maT"»-  Rome  people  soy  he  didn't 
campa:.'  *  >  representative  of  Blacks  1 
don't  car?  *.-.it  they  say  He's  Black,  and 
when  he  stands  up  as  a  Black  man.  Tom 
Bradley  knows  from  when  he  cornea.  Or 
look  at  Ken  Oibaon  in  Newark.  Maynard 
Jackson  in  Atlanta.  Coleman  Young  tn  De- 
troit. 

"Any  time  I  speak  to  a  Black  group,  young 
or  old.  and  r  ask  them  how  they  thlnlc  they 
compare  with  their  white  counterpart*  In 
whatever  occupation  theyT*  In.  they  think 
they  compare  favorably  Which  means,  of 
course,  they  tbtnk  they're  better.  And  I  dont 
thlnlc  that's  Black  chauvtni.sm! 

"I  think  It's  the  truth.  We  find,  no  matter 
what  Held  we're  engaged  in  for  us  It  make 
It.  we  ve  got  to  be  better  Most  of  us  have  bad 
to  rurviv«  in  a  hostile  environment  That's 
Darwtn'8  theory — survival  of  the  attest! 

"What  wo  really  need  now  Is  to  Ret  more 
Tltallty  into  polltk-s  That's  no  put-down  of 
Black  politicians  Bvery  one  of  us  tn  politics 
knows  we^e  got  far  greater  talented  Black 
people  outside  of  pwUtlca.  I'm  not  suggestmg 
they  give  up  whatever  occupations  or  busi- 
nesses they  are  now  in 

"What  I  am  suggesting  ta  tta»t  they  start 
giving  some  of  their  time  and  their  talent. 
When  someone  has  an  Idea  how  I  can  better 
do  my  job  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee,  pick  up  the  phone, 
or  drop  me  a  note,  or  come  In  and  see  me.  I 
respond  very  quickly,  and  I  don't  know  a 
Black  politician  who  doesn't  respond." 

Part  of  the  uew  Black  vitality  In  politics 
can  be  seen,  according  to  Basil  Paterson.  in 
gatherings  of  Black  Democrats  and  Black 
Republicans  meeting  together  and  expressing 
the  shared  awareness  that  "we're  Black  first 
and  members  of  a  particular  political  party 
second."  Or  in  a  Saturday  morning  gathering 
in  New  York  City  where  sizeable  fluids  were 
raised  for  the  candidacy  of  Maynard  Jackson 
In  Atlanta. 

"We've  got  to  recognize."  says  Mr  Pater- 
son. "that  there  can  never  be  geographical 
boundaries  for  Black  people  In  the  United 
States." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
H.R.    10792 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  ciuroiNiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVBS 
Mondau.  December  3,  1973 

Mr  EDW.\RD6  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  trould  like  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  HJ%.  10792,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form law  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies. 
The  hearings  will  begin  on  Monday.  De- 
cember 10.  1973.  at  10  a.m..  in  room  2237, 
Raybum  House  Oflace  Building. 

On  the  above  date,  the  subcommittee 
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will  hear  testimony  from  Harold  Marsh, 
Jr..  Esq..  former  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  State*,  and  Prof.  Prank  R  Ken- 
nedy, former  executive  director  of  the 
Commlaslon. 

Those  wtihing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  US  House  of  Representative«, 
Wa-^hington.  DC  20515 


KUKL  OIL  EXPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  J.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  durmg 
the  la/»t  few  weeks  there  have  been  nu- 
merous newspaper  articles  concerning 
the  export  of  fuel  oil.  Many  Americans 
are  disturbed  by  these  shipments,  espe- 
cially since  fuel  oil  is  desperately  needed 
In  the  United  States. 

Sharing  this  concern,  I  called  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  raised  questions  about  the 
exports.  The  stories  surrounding  these 
exports  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Prom 
an  impact  point  of  view,  they  are  less 
than  1  percent  of  total  US.  consump- 
tion It  Is  true  that  the  projected  ex- 
ports for  1973  are  284  percent  higher 
than  1972.  1972,  however,  was  a  de- 
pressed year.  In  fact,  1973  projected  ex- 
ports are  89  percent  of  1969,  88  percent 
of  1970  and  69  percent  of  1971.  The  rise 
in  1973  appears  to  be  a  return  to  a  his- 
torical level. 

Therefore  prohibiting  these  exports  Is 
not  a  real  solution  to  our  energy  prob- 
lem. The  amoiint  being  exported  is  Just 
a  drop  ii/'uie  bucket  when  compared 
with  outcast  energy  needs. 

Furthermore,  even  this  export  figure 
of  less  than  1  percent  l.i  totally  mislead- 
ing Many  of  the  countries  which  receive 
refined  oil  from  the  United  States  are 
also  shipping  far  greater  quantities  of 
crude  oil  to  the  United  States.  Vene- 
zuela, listed  among  the  top  six  importers 
of  our  petroleum  distillate  fuel  oil,  is  a 
case  in  point. 

During  1972  Venezuela  shipped  an  av- 
erage of  962,380  barrels  of  petroleum 
products  per  day  to  the  United  States, 
255.615  barrels  per  day  of  that  being 
crude  oil  Tlie  United  States  In  turn  has 
sent  to  Venezuela  distillate  fuel  amount- 
ing to  about  four- hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  petroleum  products  we  re- 
ceive. Mexico,  another  leading  importer 
of  our  re&ned  oil.  shipped  7.710.000  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  products  to  the  United 
States  during  1972.  This  compares  with 
our  shipment  to  Mexico  from  January 
through  September  of  this  year  of  only 
323.345  barrels  of  distillate  fuel.  It  would 
be  foolish  for  tiie  United  States  to  con- 
sider prohibiting  fuel  oil  exports  when 
we  receive  so  much  more  from  these 
countries  in  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products.  Such  a  move  might  well  lead 
to  retaliatory  action  and  a  complete  cut- 
off of  foreign  oil  shipments,  leading  to 
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even  greater  shortages  than  we  presently 
face. 

I  also  want  to  mention  one  other  factor 
that  Is  causing  some  of  these  exports 
and  many  other  of  our  economic  dlfB- 
cultles — the  wage  and  price  controls.  Be- 
cause of  these  controls  more  money  can 
be  made  by  selling  products  abroad 
where  there  are  no  controls  than  can  be 
made  by  selling  these  products  in 
the  United  States.  The  oU  exported,  for 
example,  sold  at  a  price  per  gallon  of 
145  percent  above  last  year's  price. 
Shortages  in  steel,  copper  and  numerous 
other  products  are  also  developing  be- 
cause It  is  more  advantageous  to  sell 
abroad  than  at  home. 

I  opposed  wage  and  price  controls 
when  they  were  originally  enacted  and 
I  fought  against  extension  of  these  con- 
trols last  spring  I  am  now  supporting 
legislation  to  repeal  these  controls. 
Phases  I  through  IV  have  brought  chaos 
to  our  economy — shortages.  Increased  ex- 
ports, business  closures  and  high  inter- 
est rates.  Price  controls  should  come  off 
immediately  to  allow  an  eflQcient  alloca- 
tion of  resources.  Failure  to  do  so  can 
only  result  tn  further  chaos,  shortages, 
rising  exports  and  business  closures. 


DAVID  BEN-GURION 


HCS,  J,  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
was  saddened  over  the  weekend  upcm 
hearing  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  great- 
est men  in  Its  history— David  Ben- 
Ourion,  the  founder  of  Israel. 

Pew  men  see  their  dreams  come  true 
in  their  owti  lifetime.  Mr.  Ben-Guiion 
was  a  man  who  did. 

At  a  yoimg  age  he  moved  to  the  Middle 
East.  His  dream  waa  to  reestablish  the 
homeland  of  the  Jewish  people  and  to 
call  the  diaspora  to  it.  His  years  of  strug- 
gle, tragically  aided  by  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust, allowed  the  Hebrew  nation  to  be 
bom.  The  young  state  turned  to  him 
as  Its  first  Prime  Minister  and  he  led 
Israel  through  the  difficult  first  15  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  types  of  great  men 
die  and  are  mourned. 

One  type  is  tlie  young  statesman  who 
shows  greatness  and  promise  early  in 
his  career  before  being  snatched  from 
us — men  like  John  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
and  Martin  Luther  King.  We  grieve  their 
passing  by  mourning  the  lost  potential  to 
do  good  which  these  men  possessed. 

The  other  type  of  great  men  are  those 
who  have  ac<:omplished  great  things  and 
die  after  completing  their  work.  Our 
mourning  for  them  should  be  in  the  form 
of  tribute — tribute  to  potential  realized 
and  put  to  work  for  mankind.  As  the 
Washington  Post  said  this  morning: 

Few  public  men  ever  lived  a  life  of  the 
prophetic  Intensity  and  historical  achleve- 
nrvent  of  Darld  Ben-Onrton.  Ortalnlv  no 
ax>dem  figure  has  been  of  more  oentral  and 
comprehensive  Importance  to  the  whole  life 
of  his  people.  In  a  real  sense,  Israel  Is  hla 
[lersoDal  monument. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  said  that  Mr. 
Ben-Gurion  had  seen  his  dream  come 
true — reestablishing  his  people's  home- 
land. But  in  a  sense  his  dream  Is  not 
complete.  Israel  exists  as  a  strong  and 
viable  state,  thanks  to  his  leadership. 
But  it  does  not  yet  exist  in  peace. 

The  world's  greatest  memorial  to  David 
Ben-Gurion  would  be  to  complete  his 
dream — insuring  a  place  for  his  people 
to  live  In  peace.  Let  us  all  say  a  prayer 
of  Shalom — for  David  Ben-Gurion  and 
for  his  country. 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTING  COM- 
MUNIST AGENTS  FROM  CHILE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Chilean  people  have  been  forced  into 
a  revolution  to  overthrow  a  Marxist  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  a  Communist  coup, 
many  Americans  may  be  unhappy  to 
learn  that  our  Government  under  a  spe- 
cial "parole  "  arrangement  has  offered 
sanctuary  to  the  Communist  "refugees" 
of  the  new  Chilean  Government. 

Many  of  these  so-called  leftist  refugees 
are  reportedly  nationals  of  other  Central 
and  Latin  American  countries  who  do  not 
want  them  to  return  to  their  native  land. 
Use  of  the  new  "parole"  arrangement 
does  not  charge  the  refugees  from  Chile 
or  whatever  other  country  they  enter 
from  with  the  immigration  quota  appli- 
cable under  the  normal  immigration  pro- 
cedure. 

Not  only  is  our  Government  now  im- 
porting unsuccessful  but  Communist 
agents  but  not  one  word  of  opposition 
has  been  voiced  by  the  population  con- 
trol lobby. 

I  ask  that  a  related  newsclipping  fol- 
low. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.   1.   1973) 

U.S.    Softens    Entry    Rules    for    Leftists 

Caught  in   Chile 

(By  Terrl  Shaw) 

The  United  States  has  offered  to  allow  for- 
eign refugees  stranded  In  Chile  after  the 
September  military  coup  to  Immigrate  to  the 
United  States  under  a  special  "parole"  ar- 
rangement allowing  them  to  bypass  certain 
Immigration  restrictions. 

The  U.S.  offer  was  made  to  the  U.N.  High 
Commission  for  Refugees  more  than  a  month 
ago.  but  so  far  fewer  than  30  persons  have 
applied  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

This  Is  a  tiny  proportion  of  the  estimated 
3,000  foreigners,  mainly  from  other  Latin 
American  countries,  believed  to  have  taken 
refuge  In  embassies,  private  homes  and  sev- 
eral "safe  havens"  In  Chile  set  up  by  the  U.N. 
refugee  office. 

Most  of  the  refugees  are  leftists  who  fled 
their  countries  for  political  reasons  and  were 
welcomed  to  Chile  by  the  soclaUst-Ied  gov- 
ernment of  the  late  President  Salvador  Al- 
lende.  The  military  men  who  led  the  Sept.  11 
coup  In  which  Allende  died  conducted  a 
harsh  campaign  against  foreign  "extremists" 
and  arrested  hundreds  of  foreigners  In  the 
first  weeks  after  the  coup. 

Use  of  the  "parole"  system  to  bring  In 
refugees  from  Chile  was  suggested  last  month 
by  the  Senate  refugee  subcommittee. 
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TTie  system  has  been  used  In  the  past  to 
allow  Hungarian  and  Cuban  refugees  to  enter 
the  United  States  without  going  through  the 
usual  lengthy  bureaucratic  processes. 

State  Department  sources  suggested  that 
the  number  of  applicants  from  Chile  was  low 
because  many  of  the  refugees  would  not 
consider  the  United  States  a  "congenial" 
place  to  live  and  because  they  were  aware  of 
the  strict  "security  and  political"  restrictions 
on  immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

Sources  who  have  been  following  the  refu- 
gees' situation,  however,  said  that  conditions 
in  Chile  are  so  bad  and  there  are  so  few 
places  for  the  refugees  to  go  that  many  are 
desperate  to  leave. 

A  cable  sent  to  the  'World  Council  of 
Churches  from  refugees  living  under  UJJ. 
protection  said:  "We  consider  the  security 
conditions  under  which  we  exist  to  be  pre- 
carious and  full  of  serious  danger." 

Some  European  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  agreed  to  accept  small  numbers  of 
refugees,  and  as  of  Nov.  13  almost  250  had 
left,  State  Department  sources  said. 


ANOTHER  VOICE  JOINS  THE  CALL 
TO  CONVERT  ST  ALBANS  HOS- 
PITAL TO  A  VETERANS  HOSPITAL 
AND  NURSING  HOME 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  long  haul  to  convince  the  Defense  De- 
partment not  to  let  St.  Albans  11°  empty 
when  there  is  a  valuable  use  for  it — that 
of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
and  nursing  home.  However,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  many  New  York  veterans 
organizations,  in  conjunction  with  the 
continuing  work  by  Congressman  Joseph 
Addabbo  and  myself,  we  feel  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  accomplishing  this  tsisk. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
New  York  media  outlets  have  been  with 
us  in  this  fight.  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
supporting  our  efforts  broadcast  by  WOR 
radio  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

WOR  710  Edttorial  No.  26,  October  29 

and  30.   1973 

(Speaking  for  WOR,  Herb  Saltzman) 

Saint  Albans  Naval  Hospital  is  no  more — a 
victim  of  Pentagon  budget-cutting.  But 
there  Is  no  good  reason  why  Saint  Albans 
shouldn't  open  again  as  a  hospital  to  serve 
the  people  of  Long  Island. 

Many  residents  of  the  Saint  Albans  area  of 
Queens  have  been  trying  to  have  the  old 
Naval  facility  turned  into  a  'Veterans  Hos- 
pital. Carl  McCarden,  Commissioner  of  the 
Mayors'  Office  for  Veteran  Actions,  says  that 
more  than  600-thousand  veterans  live  in 
Queens  and  neighboring  Nassau  Counties.  .  . . 
none  of  those  half-mUUon  currently  are 
served  by  a  VA  hospital.  That  is  the  largest 
concentration  of  veterans  In  the  country 
without  a  hospital. 

A  number  of  New  York's  law-makers  say 
they  are  working  in  Washington  to  have  the 
Veterans  Administration  take  over  Saint  Al- 
bans. It's  up  to  Congress  and  the  VA  to  de- 
cide If  the  closed  hospital  can  re-open  to 
help  the  people  of  Queens  and  Nassau. 

Commissioner  McCarden  has  said : 

"Only  a  closely  coordinated  effort  by  vet- 
erans organizations,  the  community,  the  City 
and  State  administration,  as  well  as  the  100 
per  cent  cooperation  by  members  of  the 
Congress  representing  the  State  of  New  York, 
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will  brlneabout  a  successful  conclusion  to 
this  vlfeifight  on  behalf  of  the  residents  of 
Queens  and  Nassau  Counties.  If  tke  public 
Interest  Is  neglected  In  this  critical  medical 
Issue,  then  there  is  little  hope  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Federal  government  In  other  vet- 
erans matters. 

We  couldn't  agree  more. 


HINDSIGHT  NOT  20-20 


HON,  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  November 
29  edition  of  Thursday — a  new  and 
promi.'^ing  \\eekly  newspaper  in  my 
hometo'(\n  of  Columbus,  Ga. — shows  re- 
markable clarity  of  vision  on  the  Mideast 
situation. 

From  a  background  of  concentration 
and  displaced  persons  camps  to  the 
present  colossus  ideal  of  hard-fought  in- 
dependence, this  exceptionally  well-writ- 
ten editorial  outlines  the  growth  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  More  importantly,  per- 
haps, it  puts  in  perspective  what  could 
well  be  the  only  "good  thing"  about  our 
present  energ>-  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  commend  this 
editorial  entltlea  "Hindsight  Not  20-20" 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

The  editorial  reads: 

Hindsight  Not  20-20 

In  further  reference  to  the  oil  situation, 
there  are  those  who,  since  the  oil  boycott, 
would  say  we  chose  the  wrong  side  In  the 
Middle  East  and  that  our  policy  was  dictated 
by  the  heart  rather  than  the  cold  realities 
of  life.  We  question  the  accuracy  of  that 
hindsight  vision. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  our 
government  and  its  wartime  partners  made 
a  moral  commitment  to  the  new  state  of 
Israel.  This  commitment  was  not  altogether 
altruistic.  Margaret  Truman,  in  a  recent  book 
about  her  lather,  went  to  great  lengths  to 
point  out  that  her  father,  then  President, 
had  been  totally  unswayed  by  Zionist  pres- 
sures, but  on  the  contrary  extended  recogni- 
tion to  the  new  state  of  Israel  under  pres- 
sure from  our  field  commanders  in  occupied 
Europe.  There  was  no  other  place  on  earth 
these  pitiful  destitute  homeless  people  could 
go. 

President  Truman  backed  Israel  in  order  to 
empty  the  concentration  camps — by  then 
called  displaced  persons  camps — and  to  end 
what  our  generals  felt  was  becoming  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  these  people  for  pro- 
tection, food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  housing 
for  generations  to  come.  In  washing  our 
hands  of  one  responsibility  we  took  on  an- 
other. 

While  Truman's  decision  was  pragmatic, 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received 
and  supported  by  the  American  people  came 
from  the  heart.  Historically  we  understood 
what  It  meant  to  be  oppressed  and  destitute. 
Our  forefathers  came  to  these  shores  op- 
pressed and  downtrodden  Methodists,  Quak- 
ers, Catholics  and  Jews.  Our  history  was  one 
of  mutual  respect  and  mutual  aid.  In  Amer- 
ica, all  had  finally  done  well.  The  famished 
Irish  Catholics  became  Kennedys,  the  op- 
pressed Scots  became  Carnegles  and  perse- 
cuted Jews  became  Frankfurters,  Ir-.ing 
Berlins  and,  of  late,  Kissingers.  It  was  only 
natural  for  the  nation  whose  gateway  is 
guarded  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  Its  In- 
vitations. .  .  , 
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"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Your  huddled  maaaee  yearniog  to  be  free, 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeiatng  shore. 
Send  theae,  the  bomel^s,  tempest-tost  to 

me. 
I   lift  my  lamp  beside   the  golden  doorl" 

...  to  applaud  and  support  the  borne  for 
the  homeless,  the  new  St*.te  of  Israel. 

If  there  is  any  room  for  hindsight.  It 
would  reveal  otir  error  not  in  our  support  of 
Israel  but  Ln  our  reliance  on  any  foreign 
power  far  oar  supply  of  basic  energy  Such 
a  p)ollcy  of  foreign  reliance  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  marrymg  a  woman  relying  on 
her  first  hast)«nd's  alimony  as  a  means  of 
support. 

Even  the  Arabs  have  more  sense  than  that. 
Kuwait  ta  a  desert  wasteland  except  for  Its 
oil.  Its  only  water  la  the  rare  rainfall.  Its 
drinking  water  Is  brought  Ln  by  water  tank- 
ers, yet  only  30  miles  away  In  neighboring 
Iraq  are  dama  and  lakes  hames&ing  the  waters 
of  the  mighty  Tigress  and  Euphrates  rivers. 
Iraq  has  stood  ready  and  willing  to  pipe  In 
the  water  to  turn  the  dry  deserts  of  Kuwait 
to  fertile  gardens.  Kuwait  has  wisely  prefer- 
red Its  waterless  deserts  to  d<Tjendency  on 
Iraq,  knowing  that  U  would  be  very  easy  to 
get  used  to  an  abundance  of  water  and  that 
as  soon  as  It  became  accustomed  to  the  water 
It  would  be  used  by  Iraq  to  control  them 
if  not  take  them  over. 

We  ure  Indeed  fortunate  that  the  Arab 
Sheiks  etiose  to  cut  off  our  oO  now — rather 
Than  three  to  five  years  from  now  when  with 
the  growth  of  our  demands  we  would  have 
been  so  dependent  upon  Arab  oU  as  to  be 
subject  to  their  whims. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  America 
will  now  buckle  down  to  developliig  its  own 
total  energy  sources.  It  will  be  toconvenlent 
for  a  whlle>  but  not  really  painful — five  years 
hence  It  coiild   w-"    have  be«n  fatal. — JBA 


PUNISHMENT  OP  CRIMINALS 


HON    JOHN  D    DINGEIL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondati.  December  3.  1973 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into  the 
appendix  ol  the  Record  a  guest  editorial 
appearing  on  WJBK-TV  3  in  Detroit  by 
Mr  Joseph  Clark,  vice  president  of  the 
Detroit  Police  OCBcers  Association. 

Mr  Clark  has  made  clear  the  views 
of  professional  police  officers,  that  what 
Is  needed  is  punishment  of  those  who 
criminally  misuse  firearms  and  not  dis- 
arming law-abiding  citizens.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  Uus  viewpoint  and  commend 
Mr.  Clark  for  his  wue  and  needed 
comments. 

The  edit">rial  follows: 

GrrsT    VirwpoTNT:      Jos«fh    Ci.a>k 

A  TV  3  Viewpoint  recently  focused  on  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  handgun  control  laws.  With 
a  Ouest  Viewpoint  on  the  subject,  here's 
Joseph  Clark,  vice  president  of  the  Detroit 
Police  Lieutenants  and  Sergeants  Assocla- 
Uon: 

The  Detroit  Police  Officers  Association  Joins 
the  Detroit  Police  Lieutenants  and  Sergeants 
Association  in  its  coiinterview  on  "Put  Your 
Giuis  Away." 

Police  Commissioner  Tannlan  made  a  plea 
to  the  people  of  Detroit  to  please  put  your 
guns  away  ' 

Oun  control  la  not  the  only  answer  to  Uie 
problem  of  vtoicnce  and  crime.  It  Is  not  even 
the  best  answer.  Lf  Detroit  citizens  really 
Vant  to  rvd  our  streets  of  klllera  and  gun 
toters.  they   must  demand   that  the  judges 
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in  our  courts  do  their  Job  by  putting  the 
killers  and  gun  toters  where  they  belong — 
behind  bars. 

If  criminals  knew  they  would  be  punished, 
crime  would  decrease.  In  1B72,  there  .vere 
more  than  lA-hundred  gun  cases  disposed  of 
h-'.  the  Detroit  Recorder's  Court.  Of  those 
cases,  only  137  received  any  kind  of  jail 
sentence  Totsi  non -convict ions  of  gun  cases 
over  1971  went  up  alarmingly. 

We  challenge  the  criminal  courts  to  rid 
this  City  of  crime  and  violence.  We  ought 
to  rehabilitate  criminals  who  commit  acts 
of  violenos  or  who  ar«  prepared  for  such  acts. 
But  until  we  find  a  way,  they  should  b«  kept 
out  of  society. 

We  must  control  the  man  who  pulls  the 
trigger  before  we  can  control  the  gun. 

That's  our  Guest  Viewpoint.  I'm  Joseph 
Clark. 

This  Guest  Viewpoint  Is  not  necessarUy  the 
TV  2  Vievpotnt.  U  yon  have  an  opinion  to 
express,  let  us  hear  from  you  ...  by  maU  .  .  . 
or  by  phone  during  normal  business  hours. 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE  BL.\CKMAIL 


HO.N.  JUNATHAN  B.  BINCHAM 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ambas- 
sador George  Kennan  has  crystallized  the 
reaction  of  millions  of  Americans  to  the 
Arab  oil  boycott  m  an  article  in  the  Sim- 
day.  Decemt)er  2.  New  York  Times.  He 
moves  beyond  simple  outrage  at  this 
attempted  blackmail  into  a  superbly 
reasoned  statement  of  what  our  reaction 
as  a  naUon  should  be  to  this  irrespon- 
sible policy. 

Am  THAMK  YOt»  ViRT  MCCH 

(By  George  P.  Kennan) 

PaiwcTTciN.  N  J  — On  Nov  17,  1973,  The  New 
York  Times  carried  a  story,  from  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  based  largely  on  state- 
ments of  the  President,  concerning  specula- 
tion that  the  Arab  all  embargo  on  shipments 
to  this  country  nught  soon  end — that  the 
Arab  governments,  or  at  least  certain  of 
them,  soon  "relent"  and  resume  the  shipment 
of  oil  to  this  country. 

The  story  contained  no  hint  that  In  such 
a  case  the  United  States  would  not  gratefully 
accept  the  renewed  shipments:  It  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  reflected  an  assumption 
on  the  part  of  various  highly  placed  people 
that  the  Umted  States  would  do  Just  that. 

This  assumption  causes  me.  as  one  who  was 
once  moderately  involved  lu  the  planning  of 
national  policy,  no  amall  measure  of  amaze- 
ment. I  would  have  thought  that  if  the  events 
of  recent  weeks  had  taught  us  anything  at 
all.  It  would  have  been  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing ourselves  to  renoain  unduly  dependent 
upon  foreign  suppliers  for  raw  materials  vital 
to  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  society, 
especially  when  It  is  a  case  of  suppUers  who 
are  obviously  not  inclined  to  acknowledge 
the  responsibility  they  assuoae  when  they 
permit  great  industrial  nations  to  become 
dependent  upon  them  In  this  manner,  and 
who  feel  they  have  no  reason  to  respect  our 
Interests 

Particularly  is  this  a  lesson  to  be  pondered 
when  It  relates  to  the  Saudi  Arabians.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try already  has  far  more  foreign  currency 
than  It  ossde  or  could  even  use  to  any  partic- 
ularly good  effect.  This  has  two  connotations 
that  should  concern  us: 

First,  we  should  reflect  whether  we  wish, 
on  principle,   to  place  more  money   In   the 


hands  of  people  who  are  unlikely  to  use  It  to 
any  good  purpose. 

Second,  It  means  that  the  money  with 
which  we  would  be  paying  for  further  ship- 
ments of  Saudi  Arabian  oil  would  be  essen- 
tiaUy  valueless  in  their  eyes.  They  could  see 
these  shipments,  lu  the  circumstances,  only 
as  a  form  of  charity  on  their  part,  or  as  a 
means  of  assuring  future  arms  shlpmeuts. 

Either  alternative  Is  undesirable:  the  char- 
ity, because  It  represents  a  poor  peg  on  which 
to  hang  the  security  of  the  supply  of  a  com- 
modity vital  to  the  stability  of  a  country's 
economic  life;  the  assuring  of  arms  ship- 
ments, because  If  the  government  we  have  to 
do  with  here  does  not  hestltate  to  bring  to  us 
the  son  of  injury  implicit  in  this  abrupt 
withholding  of  oil  shipments,  what  assurance 
can  we  have  that  arms  placed  In  Its  hands 
would  always  be  used  for  purposes  any  mor« 
compatible  with  our  Interests. 

Today,  of  course,  a  further  price  Is  being 
asked  of  us:  a  political  price;  and  the  nature 
of  It  is  such  that  we  ought  fervently  to 
wish  that  we  might  not  again  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  we  are  vTjlnerable  to  this  sort 
of  demand.  In  addition  to  Its  being  a  price 
that  can  be  paid  only  at  the  eicpen&e  of  a 
third  party — a  rltuatlon  undesirable  on  prin- 
ciple, regardless  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  matter.  It  is  one  that  promises  no  secure 
return,  for  the  payment  of  it  would  leave  us 
no  less  helpless  and  vulnerable  tomorrow 
than  we  are  today.  If  It  should  be  demon- 
strated that  we  could  be  successfully  whip- 
sawed  by  one  such  demand,  we  would  be 
naive  to  suppose  that  we  would  not  soon  be 
faced  with  others. 

The  relatively  minor  adjustment  we  would 
be  obliged  to  make  In  order  to  get  along 
without  Arab  oil.  or  at  least  without  the 
oil  of  those  who  have  cut  us  ofl  at  the 
present  Juncture,  should  be  seen  only  as 
a  beginning  on  a  much  wider  process  of 
self -emancipation  from  dependence  on  for- 
eign-controlled sources  of  energy  which  w© 
ought  anyway  to  be  putting  in  hand,  with 
vigor  and  determination,  at  this  stage  in  our 
national  life. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  we  were  kicked 
Into  such  a  beginning.  If  we  quail  at  this 
minor  inconvenience,  It  win  be  a  bad  omen 
for  our  prospects  for  coping  with  the  larger 
problem,  for  It  will  mean  that  our  addiction 
to  the  wastage  of  energy,  particularly  through 
the  medium  of  the  automobile,  Is  so  abject 
that  we  prefer  to  face  the  loss  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  our  Independence  of  policy 
rather  than  make  even  a  minor  elTort  to  over- 
come the  addiction.  TTils  would  represent  a 
humiliation  which  earlier  American  states- 
men would  never  have  accepted,  and  for 
which  future  generations  of  Amerlcaiis  would 
be  unlikely  to  forgive  lis. 

These  observations  flow  from  no  hostility 
toward  the  Arabs,  nor  are  they  meant  as  a 
commentary  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
their  conflict  with  the  Israelis.  One  can  un- 
derstand that  certain  of  them  have  their  own 
problems  and  feel  themselves  the  victims  of 
a  historical  injustice,  for  the  remedy  of 
which  all  means  are  fair.  But  Justice  Is  not 
an  Invariable  feature  of  inlernaUonal  life, 
nor  is  it  always  easy  to  determine  to  ever>-- 
one's  saUsfactlon  And  a  relationship  of  one- 
sided dependence,  which  one  of  the  parties 
has  shown  itself  quite  ready  to  exploit  for 
ulterior  political  purposes,  provides  a  poor 
foundation  on  which  to  build  for  the  future. 

There  are  times  in  International  life,  no 
less  than  In  personal  affairs,  when  it  becomes 
possible  to  live  sAiisf.ictorlly  with  people  only 
when  one  has  demonstrated  the  capacity  to 
live  without  them;  and  this  wotild  seem  to 
b«  one  of  tho.'je  times. 

The  day  may  well  come — let  us  hope  that 
It  win — when  we  have  been  able  to  create,  in 
one  way  or  another.  sulBclent  bargaining 
power  to  deal  with  our  Arab  friends  once 
again  on  even  terms  and  against  a  back- 
groimd  of  mutual  respect.  But  this  day,  ob- 
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vlously  will  not  be  soon  In  coming.  'UntU  It 
comes,  let  us  treat  them  with  courtesy  and 
with  no  111  feehng;  but  If  faced  with  offers 
to  resume  the  sort  of  shipments  of  which  we 
are  now  being  so  usefully  (for  us)  deprived, 
let  us  thank  them  very  much  and  tell  them 
frankly  that  we  have  ways  of  asBurlng  the 
continued  functioning  of  our  national  econ- 
omy that  are  less  costly  In  terms  of  our  In- 
ternational position,  of  the  Independence  of 
our  national  policy,  and  of  our  own  self- 
respect. 


TOWN  MEETING:   ALIVE  AND  WELL 
IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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town  meeting  elsewhere  in  New  England, 
but  I  can  tell  you  it  is  alive  and  well  in 
New  Hampshire.  We  may  not  call  it  citi- 
zen participation,  but  that  is  the  game  by 
any  other  name. 

Citizens  are  fully  informed  of  each 
budget  item  to  be  acted  upon,  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  debate  the  budget  line 
by  line,  item  by  item.  Just  this  year,  a 
State  attorney  general's  ruling  held  that 
even  the  matter  of  accepting  Federal 
disaster  relief  must  be  subject  to  town 
meeting  and  those  are  100  percent  Fed- 
eral fimds,  requiring  no  local  expendi- 
ture. 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV  ES 

Monday.  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  fiupiKirted  revenue  sharing  on 
grounds  that  It  recognizes  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  all  the  answers  here  in 
Washington. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  OfBce  of  Reve- 
nue Sharing  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment inadvertenti.v  lent  strength  to  this 
position  in  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to 
determine  how  the  funds  were  being 
spent  It  demonstrated  that  Washington 
not  only  does  not  have  all  the  right  an- 
swers, but  does  not  even  have  all  the 
right  questions. 

A  sampling  of  local  officials  received  a 
six-page  questionnaire  with  18  ques- 
tions, some  of  them  more  sections  than 
miestions,  including: 

J  As  a  result  of  General  Revenue  Sharing, 
|ias  there  been  any  change  In  the  level  of 
citizen  participation  In  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess to  date? 

As  a  result  of  General  Revenue  Sharing, 
do  you  anticipate  any  change  in  the  level 
of  citizen  participation  In  the  budgeting 
process  over  the  next  few  years? 

If  you  anticipate  an  increase  In  citizen 
participation  in  the  budgeting  process  as  a 
result  of  General  Revenue  ShEirtng,  which 
of  the  following  might  be  Involved? 

Whereupon  it  lists  a  variety  of  inter- 
est groups. 

One  of  these  questionnaires  went  to 
the  Town  of  Fitzwilliam,  population 
1,400,  which  has  an  aimual  budget  of 
about  $450,000,  Including  a  $340,000 
contribution  to  the  regional  school  dis- 
trict. 

Selectman  Howard  C.  Holman,  in  a 
response  to  Director  Graham  W.  Watt 
of  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  suc- 
cinctly illustrated  the  questionnaires 
conflict  with  the  principles  of  revenue 
sharing : 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  original 
concept  of  Revenue  Sharing  was  that  local 
governmental  units  would  be  and  are  better 
able  to  determine  how  allocated  funds  are 
to  be  used.  Part-time  officials  do  not  have 
the  time  to  devote  to  questionnaires,  small 
print  rules,  regulations  and  planned  use  re- 
ports that  seem  to  be  generated  by  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that,  at  least  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  local  budgeting,  appropria- 
tion and  auditing  procedures  are  adequate 
to  ensure  the  prudent  use  of  the  funds. 

I  would  put  it  this  way:  "Haven't  you 
ever  heard  of  the  town  meeting?  '  I  am 
not  qualified  to  give  a  definitive  assess- 
ment of  the  survival  of  the  traditional 
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THE  DEATH  AND  LIFE  OF  A  NOBLE 
PRIEST 


HON.  FRANK  J,  BRASCO 

of     .MiW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
storms  of  daily  life  rage  about  us  un- 
abated, there  are  those  who  continue  the 
work  of  life  quietly  and  constructively. 
They  are  the  glue  which  holds  ."yxiety 
together.  One  such  noble  man  graced  my 
congressional  district  for  many  years  in 
the  form  of  Mspr.  Vincent  Genova.  Re- 
cently he  pa,s,<;ed  away  to  the  sorrow  of 
thousands  of  Canarsie  residents  who 
knew,  respected  and  cared  for  him  very 
deeply. 

Monsipnor  CJenova  wa5  the  man  who 
provided  .'spiritual  leadership  to  his  flock 
while  vigorously  promoting  spiritual 
brotherhood  and  equahty  between  the 
varied  ethnic  and  relipiou.";  group.«  com- 
posing the  Canarsie  area.  For  years  he 
labored  quietly,  with  determination  and 
dedication,  for  the.'^e  goals,  advancing 
Uiem  by  example  to  several  generations 
of  pec^le. 

I  knew  him  as  a  man  of  the  cloth,  as 
a  guide,  as  a  friend,  and  as  an  outstand- 
ing citizen.  Thousands  of  children  gained 
a  better  understanding  of  this  country 
and  their  faith  because  of  him.  Thou- 
sands of  people  in  my  area  are  closer  to 
one  another  as  a  result  of  his  life  work. 

He  wa.s  a  magnificent  priest,  who  was 
able  to  be  educator,  administrator,  and 
above  aU,  religious  leader  to  so  many 
of  us. 

He  was  a  noble  man  of  the  cloth,  who 
practiced  what  he  preached. 

He  was  a  dear  friend  who  is  already 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us. 

May  the  Almighty  grant  rest  to  his 
soul. 

The  Requiem  Mass  for  Monsignor 
Genova  was  held  on  November  24,  at 
Holy  Family  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  officiated  by  His  Excellency 
Francis  J.  Mugavero,  Bishop  of  Brooklyn. 
The  eulogy  was  preached  by  Msgr.  Fran- 
cis B.  Donnelly,  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels 
Church  in  Brtxiklyn.  At  this  point  I  in- 
sert that  eloquent  expression  of  affec- 
tion and  commemoration. 

EXILOCT 

The  Diocesan  "green  book"  of  Priests  and 
Parishes  gives  only  two  lines  to  Monsignor 
Genova — Vincent  O.  Genova.  MA. — Italy 
2/15/05,  Sulplclan  Seminary,  Washington 
6/12/28,  St.  Joseph  Patron — 35,  Holy  FamUy, 


Flatlands  (now  to  be  filled  In  11/20/73).  Oh 
yes,  there  are  two  Eisterlsks  too,  to  signify — 
Domestic  Prelate  of  His  Holiness.  This  Is  a 
very  short  biographical  sketch  for  a  priest 
ordained  45  years. 

These,  of  course,  are  the  skeleton  facts, 
■without  the  flesh  and  blood  of  dally  life  and 
the  uplifting  po'wer  of  dl'vlne  grace.  There 
Is  a  far  greater  ensemble  of  facts  In  the  45 
years  of  Monslgnor's  priesthood.  These  can 
all  be  summed  up  as  a  fulfillment,  I  believe, 
of  the  assignment  Our  Lord  gave  to  Peter, 
his  chief  priest  In  which  every  priest  shares — 
"Feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  sheep."  This  is 
what  gave  fullness  and  meaning  to  Mon- 
slgnor's priestly  life. 

The  first  way  he  fulfilled  his  assignment 
was  In  being  a  "desk-priest  ".  That  often  is 
beUttled  m  the  life  of  a  priest,  but  Mon- 
signor didn't  sit  at  a  desk;  he  wcwked  at 
his  desk,  lliat  was  his  base  of  operation- 
There  he  carefully  planned  and  gave  financial 
stability  to  Holy  Family's  new  church,  ita 
new  schocd.  Its  new  rectory,  its  new  convent, 
as  each  of  these  was  built,  with  the  valued 
assistance  of  his  dear  friend,  George  Sole. 
There  is  where  he  planned  so  many  parochial 
projects  over  38  years.  There  he  gave  counsel 
and  direction  to  parishioners  and  parish 
leaders,  of  whom  he  had  so  many;  offered 
suggestions  and  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  practical  help  to  the  pastors  of  Our 
Lady  of  Miracles.  St.  Jude,  St.  Lawrence,  as 
these  parishes  were  divided  from  his  own. 
With  pencil  and  paper,  with  erasures  and 
corrections,  he  would  methodically  consider 
and  analyze  a  decision  that  had  to  be  made. 
This  was  the  basis  of  so  much  of  his  suc- 
cess. He  was  painstaking  in  everything. 

MONSIGNOR    WAS    A    CHTTKCH    PUEST 

The  dignity  and  sanctity  of  the  liturgy 
was  his  main  concern.  He  had  much  to  say 
to  make  this  a  warm,  colorful  church.  He 
was  very  concerned  to  have  inspiring  church 
music.  He  was  sensitive  to,  and  at  times 
critical  of  certain  changes  In  the  liturgy, 
but  only  because  he  saw  the  deeper  need 
of  a  dignified  and  holy  place  of  worship  and 
litiirelcal  celebration.  Hcrwever,  he  never  re- 
si.st^d  to  the  point  of  piittlng  his  jtidpment 
above    that    of    his    ecclesiastical    superiors, 

MONSIGNOR    WAS    A    SCHOOL   PRIEST 

The  children.  Sisters,  teachers  who  are 
In  Holy  Family  School  and  those  who  have 
passed  through  it  knew  him  because  he  was 
"present"  in  the  School — he  was  part  of  Its 
daily  life.  Here  he  demonstrated  one  of  his 
great  characteristics — his  jjersonal  touch,  his 
deep  personal  interest  In  each  individual. 
The  staff  of  the  School  and  that  of  the  rec- 
tory, who  were  with  him  through  the  years, 
always  were  aware  of  his  wann,  fatherly  re- 
gard and  love  for  them — Holy  Family  PTA 
was  one  of  the  first  PTA's  in  our  diocesan 
schools,  but  it  was  not  merely  for  school 
bvtslness  but  was  very  effectively  used  for 
CathoUc  adult  education,  long  before  these 
words  became  bandied  around  almost  as  a 
slogan. 

MONSIGNOR   WAS  A  PRIEST'S   PniEST 

He  had  a  great  capacity  for  abiding, 
thoughtful  friendships — with  close  friends. 
With  priests  who  studied  or  lived  with  him. 
His  friendliness  and  warmth  and  hospitality 
for  all  priests  were  e'vldent  when  you  met 
him  in  a  "smile"  that  was  special.  As  a 
young  priest  he  loved  to  bring  priests  to- 
gether to  play  basketball;  later  It 'was  for  a 
few  sets  of  tennis:  and  more  recently,  ho 
loved  to  bring  older  and  younger  priests  to- 
gether for  a  soft-ball  game  and  some  pasta 
and  wine.  He  constantly  showed  brotherll- 
ness  for  his  brother-priests. 

MONSIGNOR    WAS    A    COMMUNITY    PRIEST 

Saying  Monsignor  Genova  almost  means 
saying  Canarsie.  He  was  a  spiritual  leader 
here  for  many  years,  and  many  times  he 
brought  tjgether  Its  ministers,  rabbis  and 
priests  to  work  together.  Often  he  took  com- 


muntty  leadership,  not  b;  confrontation 
(though  he  vma  capable  of  thla.  If  It  was 
needeo)  out  aa  a  motivator  and  by  raising 
Bights  to  important  goals.  Because  he  re- 
flected and  took  advice  and  worlLed  tirelessly, 
he  knew  how  to  put  a  project  acroas.  A  re- 
cent Instance  was  a  very  proper  amendment 
of  the  State  bingo  law.  I  have  said  of  blm 
to  others,  and  I  said  the  same  to  him.  he 
was  quite  an  "operator",  but  never  for  him- 
self. He  was  widely  honored  and  praised — 
for  example,  a  dinner  in  his  honor  is  sched- 
uled for  December  8th — but  he  always  took 
what  was  said  and  done  gratefully  and 
humbly. 

MONSICNOR      WAS     A     CATHOLIC-JEWISH      PVIXST 

The  word  "priest"  and  the  concept  It  rep- 
resents came  into  the  Christian  religion  out 
of  its  Hebrew  tradition.  Therefore  the  Jewish 
men  and  women  here  to  honor  Monslgnor'a 
memory  wUl  understand,  and  perhaps  feel 
honored.  If  I  say  he  was  a  Catholic -Jewish 
priest  Let  me  explain. 

He  had  always  maintained  and  sought  to 
maintain  excellent  relations  wtlh  the  Jewish 
community  In  Canarsle.  This  was  well-known 
In  our  Diocese.  Hence,  when  Archbishop 
McEntegart  was  asked  to  send  representatives 
to  a  B'nal  B'rlth  meeting  on  the  problem  of 
antl-Semltism,  Monslgnor  Oenova  was  re- 
quested to  go  with  Monslgnor  Dlvlney.  our 
Vlcar-Oeneral.  This  meeting  led  to  subse- 
quent meetings,  and  finally  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Cathollc-Jewlab  Committee,  com- 
posed of  rabbis  and  priests  and  Catholic  and 
Jewish  laymen  In  equal  numbers,  with  a  co- 
chairman  on  both  sides.  Monslgnor  was  the 
first  Catholic  chairman. 

This  Committee  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
programs  on  the  basis  of  parity  and  reci- 
procity and  was  Instrumental  In  developing 
an  understanding  and  some  degree  of  regu- 
lar contact  between  these  two  religious  com- 
munities. In  time  it  became  evident  that 
agreed-on  guidelines  were  needed  for  prac- 
tical situations  Involving  Catholic  and 
Jewish  people.  As  you  might  suspect,  while 
there  were  consultation  and  contributions 
on  all  sides.  It  was  the  driving  force  and 
determination  of  Monslgnor  that  brought 
this  work  to  a  happy  conclusion.  When  they 
were  completed,  the  guidelines  were  accepted 
and  published  In  the  name  of  Cardinal 
Cooke.  Bishop  Kellenberg  of  RockvUle  Cen- 
ter M  well  as  Bishop  Mugavero — and  be- 
came a  model  for  such  guidelines  through- 
out our  country. 

MONSIGNOB     WAS     ALSO     A     FAMILT     PRIKST 

His  brothers  and  their  families,  and  partic- 
ularly his  sister,  her  husband  and  their 
daughters  and  son  were  very  much  psirt  of 
bts  life,  and  he  of  theirs.  It  seems  there  was 
always  a  marriage  or  a  baptism  by  "Uncle 
Father"  and.  later.  "Uncle  Monslgnor."  His 
nieces  and  nephews  were  dear  to  him  and  he 
was  happy  as  each  made  his  or  her  own  life. 
His  family  will  miss  him  very  much,  but 
his  memory  should  be  an  inspiration  for 
them  to  live  fo-  Ood  and  others  as  he  did. 

In  such  practical,  down-to-earth  ways 
Monslgnor  Oenova  fed  the  Iambs  and  fhe 
sheep  Christ  gave  to  him,  and  In  this  Is  an 
example  particularly  to  his  brother-priests. 

The  other  day  when  I  called  up  a  priest 
who  was  a  friend  of  Monslgnor's  and  mine 
to  tell  of  his  death,  the  first  words  of  the 
priest  were,  "He  was  a  noble  priest  "  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  a  proper  epitaph — "he  icoj  a 
noble  priest."  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 


HON    THOMAS  M    PELLY 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUFORMIA 

J  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

r  Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 

my  colleagues  In  honoring  the  memory 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  an  old  friend.  Tom  Pelly.  Tom  repre- 
sented Washington's  First  EMstrict  for  20 
years,  and  served  his  constituents  well. 

I  first  came  to  know  Tom  Pelly  several 
years  ago  when  I  chaired  special  subcom- 
mittee hearings  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  In  Washington 
on  the  problems  of  Northwest  fisheries. 
I  worked  closely  with  Tom  on  these  hear- 
ings. I  came  to  have  a  warm  regard  for 
him  as  a  person  and  a  special  apprecia- 
tion for  his  many  and  varied  talents. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  also 
have  special  and  personal  memories  of 
Tom  Pelly — he  was  that  kind  of  person. 

Mrs.  Hanna  and  I  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  Pelly  family.  We  will  all 
miss  Tom. 


SHORTHAND      REPORTERS'      HEAD 
RAPS     COURTROOM     VIDEOTAPE 

EXPERIMENT 

HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  become  accustomed,  in  the  20th 
century,  to  the  increasingly  important 
role  which  machines  play  in  our  lives, 
often  to  the  point  that  we  expect  as 
much  or  more  out  of  a  machine  as  we 
do  a  person.  In  some  cases,  computers 
being  the  most  notable,  this  confidence 
Is  well  justified.  In  many  others,  how- 
ever, machines  must  pay  a  supporting 
role  instead  of  being  the  stars.  One  ex- 
ample of  this  concerns  the  issue  of  court- 
room reporters,  many  of  whom  present- 
ly use  video  and  audio  equipment  to  sup- 
plement their  efforts,  but  who  are  now 
faced  with  a  move  to  rely  solely  on  these 
m£u;hines  to  the  detriment  of  human  re- 
porters. The  Chattanooga  News  Free 
Press  recently  carried  a  very  thorough 
and  well-written  article  on  this  subject 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  as  follows : 
[Prom    the    Chattanooga    News-Free    Press, 

Nov,  4,  1973] 
Shorthand    Reporters'    Head    Raps   Court- 
room VmEOTAPE   ElXPERIMENT 

(By  George   W.   Brown) 

Videotaping  In  the  courtroom  to  replace 
the  use  of  court  reporters  will  be  Imple- 
mented in  state  court  here  on  a  trial  basis 
soon,  and  Richard  Smith,  president  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Reporters  Association, 
has  levelled  sharp  criticism  of  the  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

"We  do  not  consider  this  (use  of  audio 
and  video  recording)  a  threat  to  our  pro- 
fession but  rather  an  unwarranted  expend- 
iture of  the  taxpayers'  dollar  that  has  acted 
as  a  deterrent  to  talented  people  entering 
the  shorthand  reporting  profeselon  .  .  .  ,"  be 
said.  He  Indicated  that  his  profession  pres- 
ently has  a  shortage  of  personnel. 

The  video  tape  program  will  be  used  In 
Judge  Tillman  Orant's  criminal  court  be- 
ginning Jan.  1  and  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion June  30.  The  LEAA  Is  an  arm  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  according  to 
Mr.  Smith,  and  he  said  thus  far  It  has  ex- 
pended In  excess  of  »!  million  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Smith  attacked  videotaping  on 
grounds  It  Is  subject  to  the  foibles  of  me- 
chanical error  and  the  fact  that  trials  are 
a  "one-time  thing."  He  quoted  the  Federal 
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Judicial  Center  as  having  said  in  August, 
"While  we  appear  to  be  dealing  with  a  rela- 
tively simple  configuration  of  equipment, 
keep  In  mind  that  there  are  at  least  37 
things  that  can  go  wrong  during  record  or 
playback." 

Additionally,  he  said,  "Think  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Dean  tapes  by  President  Nixon  on 
simple  audio  recording  device." 

He  cited  the  case  of  the  State  of  Ohio  vs. 
Pel  ton  Lamar  LewU  in  which  the  only  record 
provided  to  the  defendant  of  the  proceedings 
against  him  were  "21 -hour-long,  unlndexed 
tapes."  In  short;   no  typed  transcription. 

He  said  the  memorandum  from  the  case 
quoted  the  defense  attorney  as  having  said, 
"It  takes  approximately  two  hours  to  listen 
to  each  hour  of  tape  Counsel  is  forced  to 
listen  to  all  forms  of  Irrelevant,  minutiae- 
swearing  In,  waiting  for  witnesses,  waiting 
while  attorneys  ponder  their  next  question, 
etc.  Briefly  stated,  it  Is  Impossible  to  proper- 
ly review  an  audio  record  of  a  trial"  (as  ex- 
tracted from  a  videotape). 

Mr  Smith  said  that  app>ellate  courts  will 
experience  even  more  difficulty  because  "new 
equipment  will  have  to  be  Installed  on  the 
appellate  level  for  each  Judge,  to  be  available 
at  all  places  where  he  studies  the  'record.'  " 
He  said  technicians  wUl  be  necessary  and  de- 
lay problems  may  be  compounded  In  appel- 
late decisions. 

He  further  asserted  that  during  court  pro- 
ceedings If  the  video  is  subjected  to  replay, 
comments  made  at  that  time  will  not  be 
recorded.  He  declared  also  that  there  may  be 
no  record  of  comments  made  by  persons  who 
might  have  their  heads  turned  from  micro- 
phones. 

"Unless  each  Juror  Is  equipped  with  a 
microphone  during  the  qualification  of  Jurors 
by  counsel  their  responses  for  the  most  part 
cannot  be  recorded,"  he  said. 

He  further  stated,  "Tennessee  law.  and 
the  law  of  many  stales,  now  makes  the  Jury 
the  exclusive  Judges  of  the  facu  and  video- 
taping of  trials  Is  seen  by  many  legal  advo- 
cates as  a  step  to  take  this  Important  part 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  legal  heritage  away  from 
Juries  and  place  (them)  with  appellate 
courts." 

Taking  a  crack  at  the  economic  aspects, 
Mr.  Smith  said,  "Video  recording  and  proc- 
essing the  official  record  of  trial  proceedings 
Is  the  most  complex  application  of  video 
technology,  and  entails  the  heaviest  Invest- 
ment In  equipment. 

"The  charge  for  tape  alone  In  a  day-long 
trial  Is  $161  and  these  tapes  must  be  pre- 
served for  possible  iise  In  perjury  proceed- 
ings, etc. 

"Magnetic  storage  files  are  incredibly  ex- 
pensive. It  Is  quite  a  different  story  trying 
to  regulate  the  humidity,  temperature  and  so 
forth  so  that  the  tapes  will  not  deteriorate." 

Mr.  Smith,  spokesman  for  the  6,500-short- 
hand-reporters'  group.  Indicated  that  about 
30  states  are  using  the  video  method  on  a 
trial  basis. 

He  voiced  disapproval  of  the  LEAA  "Over 
$1  million  has  been  appropriated  through 
the  LEAA  for  audio  and  research  In  a  pro- 
gram that  was  originally  advocated  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  'fight  crime  In  the  streets,'  yet  when 
we  ask  for  funds  to  upgrade  a  proven  and 
working  program  that  Is  functioning  In  the 
dally  trial  arenas  at  all  trial  levels  we  are 
turned  down." 

Mr.  Smith  commented  on  speed  of  com- 
prehension and  said,  "Law  clerks  and  appel- 
late Judges  looking  at  video  have  at  best  a 
reading  speed  or  comprehension  B|>eed  of  160 
words  a  minute  (counting  delays  in  asking 
questions  and  witness  answering)  swearing 
In  witnesses,  while  the  same  clerk  or  Judge 
has  a  reading  speed  of  approximately  600 
words  per  minute." 

Mr.  Smith  offered  in  evidence  for  support 
of  his  case  statements  by  two  legalists.  One 
man  is  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Joseph 
P.  Wels  Jr.,  who  concluded;  "P^^rthe^more, 
I  can  tell  you  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
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appellate  Judge  that  I  don't  think  that  the 
videotape  record  of  a  trial  Is  going  to  be 
an  adequate  substitute  for  the  typewritten 
transcript  which  we  must  have  for  purposes 
of  study  and  appeal." 

The  Judge  continued,  "It  would  be  a  val- 
uable exhibit  certainly  to  get  across  the  fla- 
vor of  a  particular  witness's  te.stlmony,  but 
for  the  Judge  to  use  it  in  his  research  and 
study  would  not  be  practical." 

Another  man  who  denigrated  the  use  of 
mechanical  recording  procedures.  was 
Stephen  Goldspiel.  staff  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges,  who 
wrote  to  Mr.  Smith:  "Once  again,  man  has 
been  let  down  by  the  marhine.  for  our  tape 
recordlne;  of  the  joint  meeting,  from  9  a.m.  to 
noon  on  Friday.  Aug.  3,  discussing  the  topic 
.  .  .  turned  out  to  be  a  blank." 

Mr.  Smith  is  In  favor  of  video  recording 
in  some  instances,  namely  the  taking  of  lepal 
depoeltJons.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Judi- 
cial Video  Services.  Inc.  here. 

He  said,  "We  court  reporters  must  be  for 
modem  technology  and  we  are  adapting  to 
It  where  It  contributes  to  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  Justice,  such  as 
the  use  of  video  depositions  for  expert  wit- 
nesses that  are  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
time  of  trial." 

Mr.  Smith,  no  friend  of  blanket  use  of  vid- 
eotaping in  the  courtroom,  points  to  other 
institutions  affected  by  the  mechanical  re- 
cording apparatus. 

He  stated,  "Tlie  United  Nations  has  the 
ultimate  In  sound  recording  equipment  at  Its 
command,  yet  the  official  record  Is  made  by 
a  shorthand  repKjrter,  the  Watergate  hear- 
ings are  televised  with  the  most  expensive 
and  refined  video  equipment,  yet  the  official 
record  Is  made  by  the  shorthand  reporter." 


EMERGENCY  ENERGY  LEGISLATION 


HON.  STEWART  B.  M.KINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Energy  Act  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  stands  as  a  direct  threat 
to  the  legitimacy  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  make  the  laws  of  this  Nation. 

It  was  my  belief  that  the  Bay  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  had  enlightened  Congress 
to  the  Inherent  dangers  of  emergency 
powers  and  to  the  realization  that  such 
powers  are  only  palatable  to  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  Government  when  they 
are. written  by  Congress  and  exercised  by 
the  Executive. 

On  November  19,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  indicated  that  It  Is  again 
ready  to  abdicate  its  responsibility  by 
transferring  the  legislative  prerogative 
over  to  the  Executive  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  governing  during  the  energy 
shortage.  This  action  is  especially  ironic 
since  it  comes  at  a  time  of  general  dys- 
function within  the  Executive  and  a 
growing  tendency  of  Congress  to  assert 
Its  constitutional  mandate  to  make  all 
laws. 

In  the  National  Emergency  Energy 
Act,  the  Senate  has  declared  a  nation- 
wide energy  emergency  and  authorized 
the  President  to  take  certain  temporary 
measures.  With  little  or  no  definition, 
these  measures  include:  Control  of  trans- 
portation; restriction  of  recreation;  lim- 
its on  commercial  establishments  and 
public  services,  Including  schools;  the 
implementation  of  a  rationing  system; 
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lifting  of  environmental  provisions;  and 
the  creation  of  a  National  Emergency 
Advisory  Committee  whose  members  are 
appointed  by  the  President  to  advise 
him  on  the  implementation  of  this  act. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  not  to 
be  vague  in  its  work,  but  to  be  precise 
and  to  allocate  power  to  the  Executive 
responsibility.  The  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  especially  title  II,  Is  vague.  And 
the  burdening  of  the  Executive  with  all 
substantive  decisions  during  this  emer- 
gency is  irresponsible.  The  only  safe- 
guard which  the  Senate  has  given  Con- 
gress in  this  piece  of  energy  legislation 
i3  the  power  to  disapprove  by  concurrent 
resolution,  within  15  days.  By  an  absence 
of  action,  we  have,  in  essence,  congres- 
sional approval.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  wUl  stop  this 
legislation  by  omission  and  require  that 
the  Congress  must  approve  every  action 
which  the  President  takes  under  the 
heading  of  emergency  fuel  shortage 
contingency  programs.  Such  positive  ac- 
tion could  mirror  the  mechanism  em- 
ployed witliin  the  War  Powers  Act  for 
prompt  congressional  action. 

That  the  people  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  during  this  emergency  is  self- 
evident — whether  It  be  through  lower 
speed  limits  or  lower  thermostats.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  people  have  the  right 
to  voice  their  dissent  against  policies 
which  they  feel  precipitate  untold  hard- 
ship or  economic  dislocation.  Congress 
is  the  voice  of  the  people.  In  response  to 
the  people,  I  will  not  be  the  one  to  say 
that  I  have  no  power  to  help,  because 
I  lent  my  signature  to  a  blank  check, 
deposited  to  the  account  of  the  White 
House. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  ac- 
tion, but  not  the  abdication  of  our  right 
to  say  yes  or  no. 


ILL-ADVISED  SUPREME  COURT  DE- 
CISION ENCOURAGES  WASTE  OF 
TAXPAYERS'  MONEY,  INCREASES 
COURT  CONGESTION.  AND  KEEPS 
POLICE  TOO  BUSY  TO  FIGHT 
REAL  CRIME 


HON,  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

•  "'F    CALITCBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Los  Angeles  television  station 
KNBC  broadcast  the  following  editorial 
on  November  21  of  this  year,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Editorial  PosrriON  on  the  Cost  of  Prosk- 
ctmuG  Obscenttt  Trials 

You'U  get  a  different  doUar  amount  quoted 
to  you,  depending  on  which  source  you  a£k, 
but  there's  not  much  doubt  that  we  tax- 
payers are  spending  an  awful  lot  of  money 
trying  to  stamp  out  dirty  pictures. 

Here  are  some  of  the  costs : 

Los  Angeles  County  spent  a  quarter  of  a 
minion  dollars  this  summer  trying  to  prove 
the  movie  "Deep  Throat"  violates  community 
standards.  That  trial  ended  with  a  hung 
Jury,  so  there'll  be  another  trial  In  January. 
It  won't  be  any  cheaper. 

There  are  now  some  200  obscenity  cases 
awaiting  trial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal 
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courts,  and  each  of  those  cases  will  cost 
some  $30,000  or  so  to  try  If  they  go  that  far. 

And  the  courts  are  Just  one  part  of  the 
costs.  Policing  is  another,  maybe  smaller 
cost.  But  It's  starting  to  look  to  us  as  If  all 
the  costs  are  too  great  because  the  laws 
we're  trying  to  enforce  are  unclear  and  un- 
sound to  begin  with. 

They're  unclear  because  they're  based  on 
what  the  Supreme  Court  says  should  be  com- 
munity standards,  but  no  one  can  tell  pre- 
cisely what  constitutes  a  community.  It  could 
be  West  Hollywood.  Or  It  could  be  the  West 
Coast.  And  who's  to  det«rmlne  what  those 
standards  are,  anyway?  That  whole  idea  Is 
Just  too  vague.  In  our  view,  to  make  good  law. 

And  that  brings  up  the  other  point.  Should 
debatable  moral  questions  be  written  into 
criminal  laws.  Granting  that  what  is  shown  in 
cheap  skin  flicks  like  "Deep  Throat"  Is  a  sin. 
Should  that  make  It  a  crime  for  the  rest  of 
society  to  punish? 

It's  our  view  that  showing  dirty  pictures 
Is  a  crime  only  when  they're  forced  on  chil- 
dren or  an  unwilling  public.  That's  where 
our  laws  and  our  law  enforcement  should 
end. 


VETERANS'  PENSIONS  WILL  BE 
PROTECTED 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1973 

ULt.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  expressed  my  deep  concern  over 
the  problem  of  social  security  Increases 
causing  reductions  In  veterans'  pensions 
on  many,  many  occasions  during  this 
Congress.  On  the  first  day  of  the  93d 
Congress  I  introduced  H.R.  1305  and 
H.R.  1306  to  protect  veterans'  pensions, 
and  on  Jime  12  I  testified  on  behalf  of 
these  bills  before  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  On  four  separate  oc- 
casions I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  this  problem,  most  recently  on 
November  15  wliile  the  House  was  de- 
baling  passage  of  the  social  security 
benefits  increase.  At  that  time,  I  said: 

A  problem  which  Is  even  more  pressing 
to  millions  of  Americans  Is  the  effect  of  next 
year's  11 -percent  increase  on  veterans'  pen- 
sions. Once  again  the  Congress  Is  giving  with 
one  hand  and  taking  away  wltlk  the  other 
hand.  We  have  not  even  solved  the  problems 
caused  by  the  last  social  security  increases. 
HJi.  9474,  a  bill  providing  a  10-percent  In- 
crease in  veterans  pensions.  Is  still  bouncing 
back  and  forth  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. The  Intent  of  this  legislation  was  to 
restore  the  cuts  caused  by  the  last  social 
security  increase.  With  luck,  it  will  receive 
final  Presidential  approval  before  Christmas. 
Yet  veterans  who  are  also  dependent  on  so- 
cial security  payments  will  have  a  "breather" 
of  just  a  few  short  months  before  they  are 
once  again  penalized  by  a  social  security 
increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  made  those  re- 
marks, the  situation  has  changed  for  the 
better  and  the  Congress  has  been  given 
firm  guarantees  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  leadership  aiid  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  that  veterans' 
pensions  will  not  be  reduced  during  1974 
and  that  remedial  legislation  will  be 
placed  before  the  Congres.s  next  year. 

On  November  14,  the  House  repa.';.'=ed 
H.R.  9474,  providing  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  veterans'  pensions,  but  deleted 
a  Senate  amendment  which  would  have 


raised  the  allowable  Income  llmltatiotu 
by  $400,  thereby  restoring  those  cuts  from 
the  pension  rolls  by  the  social  security 
increase  of  last  year.  I  supported  the 
Senate  amendment  and  was  therefore 
most  interested  in  the  leadership's  ex- 
planation of  why  it  had  been  deleted. 
The  Honorable  OLm  Teaguk,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Benefits,  assured  the  House  as  fol- 
lows; 

In  connection  with  retaining  the  present 
Income  limits,  we  were  assured  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  that  the  bill  would  re- 
store practically  all  of  the  reductions  In 
pensions  which  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
social  security  increase  last  year. 

Congressman  Teactji  added  his  prom- 
ise that  the  committee  would  take  up 
the  problem  again  next  year,  and  noted 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  would 
not  be  able  to  reduce  pensions  because  of 
the  impending  social  security  increase 
because  its  end-of-year  income  ques- 
tionnaires had  already  been  distributed. 

On  November  16,  the  Senate  also  re- 
passed H.R.  9474,  thus  clearing  it  for  the 
Presidents  signature.  At  that  time.  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartkz,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  AJTairs  Committee 
pointed  out  "House,  Senate,  and  admin- 
istration commitments  to  general  pen- 
sion reform  legislation  in  1974  "  He  also 
commented  on  the  possible  effects  of  the 
pending  social  security  Increases  and  re- 
Iterated  Congressman  Teagdb's  interpre- 
tation of  the  law. 

The  Senate  Committee  strongly  believes 
that  there  should  be  no  departure  from  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  end-of-the- 
year  rule.  .  .  .  Any  depature  from  the  stan- 
dard Interpretation  would  also  seriously  un- 
dermine assurances  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  Senate  during  consideration 
of  social  security  increases  In  July.  It  was  our 
understanding  then  as  It  Is  now  that 
any  social  security  Increases  effective  nest 
year  will  not  affect  the  amount  of  pension 
that  a  veteran  or  his  survivor  received  dur- 
ing the  1974  calendar  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  Spealter,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  Senator  Hartke  repeated  his 
guarantee  of  protecticm  during  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  the  social  security 
increase  legislation  yesterday.  He  stated 
flatly  that  "no  veteran's  pension  will  be 
affected  by  this  social  security  increase 
next  year."  and  placed  in  the  Concres- 
sional  Record  the  text  of  an  official 
memorandum  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. This  memorandum  stated. 
In  pwirt: 

We  find  no  legal  basis  for  adjusting  the 
pension  rate  in  1974  based  upon  increased 
aoclal  security  payments  expected  later  that 
year. 

In  siunmary,  those  of  us  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  protecting  vet- 
erans' pensions  have  received  a  guar- 
antee from  the  VA  and  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  leadership  that  no 
pensions  will  be  cut  because  of  social 
security  mcreases  in  1974  and  that  cor- 
rective legislation  will  be  reported  to  the 
House  and  Senate  for  consideration  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  93d  Congress.  As  one 
who  has  worked  long  and  hard  for  this 
goal.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  mterests  of 
our  veterans  and  their  survivors  being 
protected  in  this  instance. 
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IMPEACHING  POLITICS  PAST 

HON.  TIM  L£E  CARTER 

or    KCNTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Sunday's  Wsishington  Post  there  is  an 
article  by  William  Greider.  Mr.  Greider 
is  a  member  of  the  national  staff  of  the 
paper.  I  have  known  him  for  several 
years  and  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  fair- 
ness and  honesty.  In  his  article  he  sets 
forth  evidence  that  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing has  occurred  In  each  Presidential 
election  over  a  long  period  of  years.  I 
feel  that  at  this  time  it  is  appropriate 
to  submit  the  article  for  the  perusal  of 
the  Members: 

Impeaching  PoLmcs  Past 
(By  William  Orelder) 

Impeachment  has  a  sticking  point  for  the 
politicians  of  Washington,  an  unspoken  im- 
pediment which  helps  explMi  why  senators 
and  congress  of  t>oth  parties  are  so  reluc- 
tant to  become  judges  and  jurors  over  Mr. 
NUon's  scandals. 

It  la  the  sUver  of  official  hypocrisy  which 
lies  concealed  behind  the  public  tempest. 
They  know — the  politicians — that  the  Nixon 
offenses  which  have  so  shocked  the  pub- 
lic's sense  of  constitutional  govenunent  are 
not  exactly  unfamiliar  to  this  town.  Many 
of  them  have  happened  before,  before  Nixon, 
before   Haldeman   and   Ehrllchman. 

By  comparison,  the  past  Instances  seem 
pale  and  Innocent  But  the  excesses  of  this 
particular  President — the  arrogant  use  of 
goveriunental  power,  the  political  spying, 
the  cozy  special-interest  dealings — are  not 
new  sins. 

Thus,  if  Congress  renders  a  Judgment  on 
the  Individual  guilt  of  Mr.  Nixon,  it  must 
also  to  some  extent  Impeach  unpunished  ac- 
tivities of  others  who  came  before  him.  If 
Congress  deflnes  the  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" committed  by  this  chief  execu- 
tive. It  will  also  be  defining  what  is  Intoler- 
able   for    congressmen    and    senators. 

While  the  men  and  women  In  Congress  do 
not  talk  about  this  much,  the  public  has  an 
Interest  in  confronting  the  point  directly. 
If  the  public  outrage  over  Mr.  Nixon  Is  to 
be  honest.  It  must  measure  the  Watergate 
crimes  In  terms  of  their  past.  In  that  sense, 
the  public'  Interest  is  distinct  from  the 
Interests  of  the  politicians  on  both  sides — 
perhaps  even  hostile  to  them. 

Pot  the  public,  the  bundle  of  offenses 
gathered  under  the  dirty  cloud  called 
Watergate  confronts  the  national  govern- 
ment with  questions  It  can  no  longer  duck — 
a  chance  to  halt  an  erosion  of  constitutional 
rights  which  has  proceeded  unsensatlonally 
for  years,  an  opportunity  to  bridle  the  crude 
excesses  of  White  House  power. 

But  from  the  public's  standpoint,  the  Im- 
peachment question  could  also  evolve  Into  a 
dresidful  precedent— one  which  effectively 
obliterates  those  constitutional  safeguards 
that  the  politicians  cherish  In  their  speeches. 
If  not  always  in  thej'  deeds.  If  Congress  is 
allowed  to  walk  away  from  this  decisive  mo- 
ment, doesn't  Watergate  then  become  a  re- 
verse milestone — a  laundry  list  of  all  the 
things  which  future  Presidents  can  safely 
get  away  with? 

19    ACCUSATIONS 

The  bill  of  particulars  Issued  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  gives  a  measure  of  the  problem.  Oeorge 
Meany's  campaign  for  Impeachment  lists  19 
accusations,  some  of  which  are  redundant 
and  some  too  vaguely  worded  to  qualify  as 
crimes. 
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"He  has  caused  an  erosion  of  public  con- 
fidence In  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment." Even  Nixon  friends  might  agree  on 
the  accuracy  of  this  complaint,  but  surely 
It  Is  not  a  high  crime  In  a  politician.  If  It  Is, 
a  lot  of  congressmen  are  In  big  trouble. 

Or,  "He  has  consistently  lied  to  the  Ameri- 
can people."  The  numerous  Nixon  untruths 
are  on  the  record,  perhaps  headed  by  his 
speech  defending  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia 
In  1970,  when  he  artfully  failed  to  reveal  that 
U.S  warplanes  were  already  bombing  that 
neutral  country  in  a  war  known  to  the  enemy 
but  not  to  the  American  people.  Lying  In 
high  office,  especially  the  profligate  lying  of 
Watergate,  makes  ordinary  citizens  mad  as 
hell.  But  politicians.  Including  Democratic 
politicians,  may  be  more  Inclined  to  put  the 
deceit  "In  pyerspectlve,"  as  a  White  House 
spokesman  might  say. 

It  Is,  after  all,  a  bipartisan  falling.  In  this 
century.  American  Presidents  from  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  PDR  to  Lyndon  Johnson  (all  Demo- 
crats) have  lied  to  the  people  on  the  most 
Important  subject — war  and  peace.  Indeed, 
If  mendacity  becomes  an  Impeachable  offense, 
we  may  wind  up  with  a  revolving-door  presi- 
dency (not  to  mention  a  lot  of  turnover  In 
Congress,  the  statehouses  and  city  halls, 
where  truth  also  has  been  known  to  perish). 

8EOI7N    BT    OEMOCBATS 

StUl  as  a  whole,  the  AFL-CIO  list  repre- 
sents at  reasonable  summary  of  the  charges 
against  the  President.  The  accusations  could 
be  grouped  Into  four  categories:  secret  wire- 
tapping and  other  Invasions  of  civil  liberties; 
secret  special-Interest  dealings:  obstruction 
of  Justice  In  both  the  Watergate  and  the 
Ellsberg  cases,  and  finally  general  negligence 
of  presidential  responsibility. 

The  AFL-CIO  states  the  flrst  charge  this 
way:  "He  instituted  In  the  name  of  national 
security  a  plan  which  violated  civil  liberties 
through  domestic  political  surveillance,  espi- 
onage, wire-tapping,  burglary,  eavesdropping, 
opening  of  mall  and  military  spying  on 
civilians." 

On  down  the  list,  the  labor  handbill  adds 
other  elements  to  support  the  same  charge — 
Intimidation  of  the  press,  the  secret  tapes  of 
presidential  conversations,  a  secret  police 
force  In  the  White  House,  the  use  of  govern- 
ment  agencies   against   "political   enemies." 

For  starters,  one  problem  with  the  AFL- 
CIO  complaint  Is  that  the  "military  spying" 
which  It  mentions  was  a  Democratic  scheme. 
If  It  was  an  Impeachable  offense,  the  charge 
should  have  been  brought  against  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Robert  McNamara  was  secretary  of 
defense  when  the  Army  Intelligence  units 
were  unleashed  to  spy  on  Civilians.  That 
action,  of  course,  was  taken  In  secret,  and 
the  rationale  naturally  was  "national  secu- 
rity." 

In  one  form  or  another,  domestic  political 
surveillance  has  been  going  on  for  years, 
usually  under  the  same  Justification.  Ro- 
bert P.  Kennedy  was  attorney  general  when 
the  FBI  launched  Its  electronics  surveil- 
lance against  Martin  Luther  King  Just  as 
the  Nixon  White  House  tried  to  leak  dirt 
against  Its  enemies,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  tried 
to  peddle  to  newspapers  the  dirty  stories 
about  the  nation's  leading  civil  rights  advo- 
cate. 

Ramsey  Clark  was  attorney  general  when 
the  domestic  spying  was  escalated  to  an 
enormous  surveillance  operation,  aimed  at 
black  conununlty  leaders,  antiwar  activists, 
New  Left  radicals — anyone  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration regarded  as  a  threat  to  "na- 
tional security."  We  still  do  not  know  the 
full  story  about  this  p>erlod,  but  It's  clear 
from  the  fragmentary  record  that  thousands 
of  Informers  were  recruited  m  black  neigh- 
borhoods, phones  ware  tapped,  mall  and 
bank  accounts  were  Inspected,  oommunlty 
organizations  Infiltrated,  campus  groups 
watched. 

When  these  activities  were  exposed  In  the 
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"Media  papers"  stolen  from  FBI  files,  neith- 
er Republicans  nor  Democrats  were  eager  to 
Investigate  the  Implications — not  even  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ervln,  whose  Judiciary  subcommittee 
on  constitutional  rights  was  alarmed  by 
Army  spying  but  not  by  FBI  spying. 

NO    MONOPOLY    ON    PARANOIA 

The  AFL-CIO  accuses:  "He  created  a  spe- 
cial and  personal  secret  police,  answerable 
only  to  the  White  House,  to  operate  totally 
outside  the  constraints  of  law." 

The  "plumbers"  group  which  Mr.  Nixon 
established  was.  Indeed,  a  presidential  flrst, 
as  for  as  we  know,  none  of  his  predecessors 
attached  a  burglary  squad  to  the  White 
House  staff.  The  Army  spying  which  the 
Democrats  started  probably  comes  closest. 
It  was  clandestine  and  extra-legal,  and  It 
sprawled  aimlessly  across  the  society,  even 
hounding  some  liberal  congressmen. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  know  that 
breaking-and-entering — without  the  benefit 
of  a  search  warrant — was  regarded  as  a  legi- 
timate Investigative  tool  by  the  FBI  at  home 
and  the  CIA  abroad  long  before  Gordon 
Llddy  went  on  the  White  House  payroll. 

The  precise  nature  of  political  Invesilga- 
tions  aimed  at  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  when  he 
was  the  OOP  candidate  In  1964  Is  not  known, 
and  It's  probably  too  late  In  history  to  find 
out.  The  Arizona  Republican  has  complained 
that  Democrats  dug  around  in  his  past, 
searching  for  dirt,  and  the  political  gossip 
confirms  that.  For  that  matter,  LBJ  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Republicans  were  spying  on 
his  staff  and,  In  a  fitful  moment  he  promised 
retribution  after  the  election.  It  Is  not  known 
however,  whether  Illegal  tactics  were  used  by 
either  side. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  White  House 
paranoia  as  the  motivation  for  these  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  rights.  So  perhaps  It 
Is  worth  remembering  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
suffered  from  the  same  fears.  At  one  point, 
LBJ  was  so  Irritated  by  antiwar  demonstra- 
tors outside  his  window  that  his  Secret  Serv- 
ice proposed  a  "buffer  zone"  around  the 
White  House  to  prohibit  political  demonstra- 
tions In  the  neighborhood.  Instead,  compro- 
mise regulations  were  Imposed  to  severely 
limit  the  size  of  demonstrations  outside  the 
White  House,  controls  which  a  federal  court 
later  found  to  be  unnecessarily  stringent. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  charges:  "He  and  his 
subordinates  sought  to  ijse  the  power  of  the 
White  House,  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  other  government 
agencies  to  punish  a  list  of  political  en- 
emies." 

As  It  happens,  that  Is  approximately  what 
the  steel  company  executives  said  about 
John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  blitzed  them  with 
the  threat  and  sut>stance  of  government  ac- 
tion In  the  Bteel-pr  re  controversy  of  1962. 
Later,  Kennedy  Joked  about  tapping  their 
phones  and  turning  the  IRS  on  them — only  a 
Joke  apparently.  But  Kennedy  did  mobilize 
a  bristling  show  of  strength.  Including  an 
Instant  Investigation  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  famous  mlddle-of-the-nlght 
calls  by  FBI  agr  its. 

JFK  was  widely  praised  for  staring  down 
the  corporate  titans,  but  the  Republican 
congressional  leadership  viewed  the  episode 
as  "  a  display  of  naked  political  power  never 
seen  before  In  this  nation.  .  .  .  We  have 
passed  within  the  shadow  of  police-state 
methods." 

The  charges  of  special-Interest  dealing — 
Illegal  corporate  campaign  donations,  the 
ITT  antitrust  settlement,  the  milk  money — 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  democratic  credo. 
If  government  serves  all  equally  and  favors 
none,  then  It  Is  surely  a  high  crime  to  ma- 
nipulate Important  policy  decisions  In  ex- 
change for  generous  campaign  contributions. 

CORPORATE    CONTRIBtrrlONS 

Tlie  AFL-CIO  charges:  "Officials  of  his 
campaign  committee  and  his  personal  attor- 
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ney  extorted  niegal  campaign  contributions 
from  corporations  which  were  dependent  on 
maintaining  the  good  will  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

In  the  "jroad  sense,  that  challenges  the 
past  of  both  parties,  nearly  all  presidential 
candidates,  senators  and  congressmen.  By 
loophole  or  evasion,  the  usual  fund-raising 
practices  do  not  constitute  Illegal  extor- 
tion, but  the  distinctions  which  make  them 
lawful  are  lost  on  a  great  many  citizens.  The 
public  sees  both  parties  sucking  up  corpo- 
rate money  (and  union  money,  for  that  mat- 
ter) .  In  exchange  for  generous  contributions, 
the  donors  receive  special  consideration  when 
they  seek  self-interest  legislation  or  policy 
changes. 

Lyndon  Johnson  Invented  the  President's 
Club,  a  device  to  shower  special  attention  on 
the  biggest  contributors.  It  was  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  dreamed  up  expensive  ads 
In  convention  programs  as  a  way  to  milk 
money  from  big  defense  contractors  (the 
Democrats  then  secured  an  IRS  ruling  that 
the  cash  was  tax-deductible  as  a  legitimate 
business  expense ) . 

When  the  ITT  scandal  first  surfaced.  It  was 
only  mildly  embarrassing  to  Sen.  Edmund 
Muskle,  the  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
date, that  one  of  the  central  players —  ITT 
director  Felix  Rohatyn — was  also  serving  on 
Muskle's  campaign  finance  committee. 

In  money  politics,  the  players  sometimes 
get  mixed  up  that  way.  Milton  P.  Semer,  who 
was  chairman  of  Muskle's  election  committee 
In  1972,  was  the  man  who  delivered  $100,- 
000  In  milk  money  to  Herbert  Kalmbach,  the 
Nixon  lawyer.  In  1969.  And,  as  the  President 
himself  pointed  out  recently,  the  dairy  lobby- 
ists found  other  friends  In  Washington 
besides  the  White  House  when  they  were 
pushing  for  Increased  price  supports  on  milk 
In  1971. 

The  scores  of  Democrats  who  bombarded 
the  Agriculture  Department  on  the  milk  Is- 
sue were  presumably  representing  their  con- 
stituents, the  dairy  farmers  of  America.  Or 
were  they  snuggling  up  to  a  lobby  which 
hands  out  lots  of  money  to  both  parties  at 
election  time?  Nobody  has  said  much  about 
why  the  dairymen  gave  $51,600  to  the  weak- 
ling presidential  campaign  of  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills,  who  writes  the  tax  laws  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Or 
why  the  milk  lobbyists  gave  $6,100  to  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  especially  the  $5,000  to 
help  pay  off  his  campaign  debts  after  he  lost 
the  Democratic  nomination. 

'There  Is  no  better  food,  no  more  whole- 
some food,  no  more  nutritious  food  than  milk 
or  dairy  products,"  Humphrey  told  the  Sen- 
ate when  he  urged  that  the  milk  price  sup- 
ports be  Jacked  up  even  higher  than  Mr. 
Nixon's  level. 

The  dah-ymen  also  gave  $15,000  to  Sen. 
Walter  Huddleston  (D-Ky.)  and  $7,500  to 
Sen.  Richard  Clark  (D-Iowa)  after  they  were 
elected.  Both  freshmen  serve  on  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  where  the  dairy  co- 
operatives were  pushing  legislation.  They 
even  gave  $2,500  to  Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R-Kan.), 
who  Is  not  up  for  reelection  until  next  year — 
but  who  also  serves  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

"I  wouldn't  give  a  damn  If  they  didn't  give 
a  dime,"  Sen.  Humphrey  once  explained  to 
a  reporter,  "I'd  still  work  for  the  Minnesota 
dairy  farmer."  That  is  probably  how  most 
would  explain  It,  Including  the  President. 

The  point  Is  not  that  these  contributions 
were  bribes,  but  that  the  shadowy  areas  of 
quid  pro  quo  and  special-Interest  favoritism 
are  hardly  unique.  They  luik  behind  most  big 
Issues  In  Congress  as  well  as  In  the  executive 
branch.  It  has  been,  and  is,  the  way  of  Wash- 
ington. One  could  make  the  same  point  by 
matching  AFL-CIO  campaign  contributions 
against  the  roll  calls  on  crucial  labor  legisla- 
tion. 
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backroom  contacts 


Back-channel  dealing  did  not  begin  with 
the  ITT  case  either.  The  settlement  of  that 
giant  conglomerate's  antitrust  problems  In- 
volved an  extraordinary  series  of  private  con- 
sultations between  ITT  men  and  the  White 
House,  the  Attorney  General  and  his  dep- 
uties, with  the  as  yet  unproved  Inference 
that  the  GOP  settled  in  exchange  foi  a  $400,- 
000  donation. 

In  the  early  1960s,  when  the  du  Fonts  of 
Delaware  had  a  bllllon-doUar  tax  problem, 
they  hired  Clark  ClifTord  to  guide  their  argu- 
ment through  the  inner  chambers  of  the 
executive  branch.  Ordered  to  divest  Its  Gen- 
eral  Motors  stock  because  of  antitrust  Im- 
plications, the  family  faced  a  tax  liability  of 
more  than  $1  billion  unless  Congress  passed 
extraordinary  legislation  of  forgiveness.  Con- 
gress, as  usual,  was  willing,  but  would  the 
Kennedy  administration  go  along? 

Clifford,  who  was  advising  President  Ken- 
nedy on  foreign  Intelligence  matters  then, 
arranged  some  appointments  for  the  folks 
from  Wilmington — private  audiences  with 
the  Treasury  secretary,  the  attorney  general, 
the  deputy  attorney  general,  the  assistant  at- 
torney general  for  antitrust,  and  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Treasury. 

The  arguments  were  apparently  persuasive, 
because  the  administration  retreated  to  a 
position  of  neutrality.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment originally  had  opposed  any  special  tax 
consideration  for  antitrust  violators,  but  the 
Treasury  conveyed  to  Congress  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  leave  It  to  the  lawmakers. 
They  promptly  passed  a  law  cutting  the 
potential  tax  liability  by  approximately  $650 
million. 

Two  years  later,  when  Johnson  was  Presi- 
dent and  Clark  Clifford  was  his  close  ad- 
viser, the  du  Pont  tax  matter  came  up  again 
and  Clifford  helped  negotiate  a  favorable  in- 
terpretation at  Treasury  of  the  1962  settle- 
ment— one  that  saved  his  clients  about  $56 
million  In  taxes. 

One  accusation  which  the  AFL-CIO  hand- 
bill doesn't  mention  is  the  mysterious 
$100,000  from  Howard  Hughes,  supposedly  a 
campaign  contribution  but  for  some  reason 
delivered  to  the  President's  close  friend,  Flor- 
ida businessman  Bebe  Rebozo.  Of  course,  the 
same  Hughes  delivery  man  also  took  $50,000 
in  cash  personally  to  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  for  his  1968  camaign. 
obstruction  of  justice 

The  charges  of  obstruction  of  Justice  are 
virtually  unique  to  the  Nixon  White  House. 
Nothing  In  previous  administrations  comes 
close  to  the  wholesale  cover-up  activities — 
going  to  the  paper  shredder  with  Incrimlr.at- 
Ing  evidence,  persuading  key  witnesses  to  per- 
jure themselves,  blocking  FBI  agents  from 
pursuing  leads.  The  episodes  surrounding 
Watergate  and  the  Ellsberg  cases  probably 
provide  the  strongest  criminal  case  against 
the  administration,  though  It  is  still  dis- 
puted whether  the  evidence  directly  im- 
plicates the  President. 

In  the  Ellsberg  matter,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  ac- 
cused of  directly  trying  to  Influence  the  out- 
come, flrst  by  suppressing  evidence  of  the 
"plumbers"  burglary,  then  by  having  the 
FBI  director's  job  discussed  with  the  trial 
Judge  in  the  middle  of  the  trial. 

Backroom  contact  with  Judges  Is  usually 
considered  unethical.  LBJ  did  It  with  his  old 
friend,  Abe  Fortas,  though  not  on  pending 
cases.  When  Fortas  was  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  also  sat  In  on  President  Johnson's 
war  councils,  developing  Vietnam  strategy, 
even  though  the  Supreme  Court  ultimately 
would  be  faced  with  crucial  war-related  is- 
sues— the  free-^eech  rights  of  antiwar  activ- 
ists, the  constitutional  limits  on  presiden- 
tial war-making.  When  the  Senate  failed  to 
confirm  Fortas  as  chief  Justice,  that  private 
dealing  with  the  White  House  was  part  of  the 
case  against  him. 

When  the  Bobby  Baker  case  surfaced,  Pres- 
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Ident  Johnson  did  not  block  the  prosecution 
of  bis  former  Sen*t«  aide,  accujed  of  influ- 
ence peddling  However,  people  bigh  in  tlM 
JohoaoD  adminlatratlon  did  try  to  sidetrack 
at  least  part  of  tbe  case  against  Baker  In 
the  pre-trial  stages. 

A  memorandum,  purportedly  signed  by 
B.  W.  Fridge,  special  assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary of  tbe  Atr  Force,  was  leaked  to  tbe 
press.  Intended  to  discredit  Don  Reynokla, 
one  of  the  key  witnesses  against  Baker  The 
memo  revealed  derogatory  Information  from 
Reynolds'  semce  record.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  that  White  House  aides  ap- 
proached at  least  two  publishers,  attempting 
to  have  them  kill  or  alter  articles  based  on 
tbe  Reynolds  testimony 

'Ttalte  House  attempts  to  use  the  CIA  In 
tbe  Watergate  cover -up  are  also  part  of  the 
case  against  Mr.  Nlzon.  Nothing  quite  like 
that  exists  in  the  past,  but  tbe  CIA  was 
heavily  Implicated  In  domestic  affairs  long 
before  now 

Under  Elsenhower  and  Ke^inedy.  the  CIA 
pumped  millions  of  dollars  into  domestic  tn- 
stltutloDS  which  supposedly  were  independ- 
ent— labor  unions,  foundations,  magazines, 
everything  from  the  National  Stiident  Asso- 
ciation to  the  American  Newspaper  OuUd. 
The  CIA  money  was  funneled  to  them  in 
secret;  the  rationale  was,  as  usual,  national 
security. 

That  brings  ns  to  the  last  charge — the 
negligence  of  presidential  responsibility — 
which.  In  effect,  sums  up  all  of  the  Watergate 
crimes  which  happened  right  around  Mr. 
Nixon  and  holds  him  responsible  for  them. 
As  President,  he  promised  to  uphold  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution,  and  It  Ls  for  con- 
gresLmea  and  senators  to  decide  where  his 
failure  to  do  so  is  of  such  a  magnitude  that 
he  ought  to  be  removed. 

James  Madison  made  tbe  point  of  presi- 
dential responsibility  In  17B9  when  be  argued 
that  the  chief  executive  must  retain  control 
over  tbe  removal  oT  officers  be  has  appointed. 
"It  will  make  him.  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
responsible  for  their  conduct  and  subject  nlm 
to  Impeachment  himself,"  Madison  declared, 
"If  be  suffers  tbem  to  perpetrate  with  Im- 
punity high  crimes  or  misdemeanors  against 
the  United  States,  or  neglects  to  superintend 
their  conduct,  so  as  to  check  their  excesses. ' 

4    LXmC    at    THX    OCST 

The  past  excesses  of  presldenlal  power,  the 
antecedent  wcanrtaJs  of  spying  and  manipula- 
tion and  evasions,  of  course,  do  not  make  tbe 
present  ones  more  acceptable.  The  Preeldent 
could  build  his  defense  around  tbem.  if  be 
ever  comes  to  trial  in  tbe  Senate,  but  a  public 
already  shocked  by  his  stewardship  Ls  not 
likely  to  and  that  appro«ch  very  appealing. 

What  tbe  public  has  to  understand  Is  that 
If  it  asks  Congress  to  Impeach  and  try  Mr. 
Nixon,  It  la  really  aslung  for  much  more 
than  that.  Impeachment  on  theoe  offenses 
Implicitly  requires  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  to  rethink  a  lot  of  recent  history, 
a  great  many  examples  of  excessive  govern- 
mental power,  and  to  render  Judgment  not 
Just  on  Mr   Nixon,  but  on  tbe  politioal  past. 

That  could  produce  a  new  and  higher 
standard.  It  could  distill  a  more  cautious 
definition  of  preaidenttal  power,  of  the  mean- 
ing of  "national  security,"  and  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  tbe  Constitution.  To  draw  a  line 
around  those  offenses  and  declare  that  they 
are  forbidden.  Congraas  must  tacitly  acknowl- 
edge that  electronic  spying,  exoeasive  preal- 
dential  secrecy  and  power,  abuses  of  special- 
interest  dealing — that  all  these  are  maladlee 
of  tMs  era.  not  Just  of  this  President. 

Impeachment  would  be  a  line  drawn  in  tbe 
dust,  and  explicit  halt  to  tbe  drift  toward 
presidential  supremacy,  set  above  tbe  Con- 
gress and  above  the  Law.  Tbe  act  of  Indict- 
ment would  specify  tbe  forbidden  activitlea 
for  ail  time. 

IX  Coogreaa  cbooees  not  to  (ace  that  painful 
therapy,  the  consequences  are  fairly  clear. 
In  the  ways  of  Washington,  tbe  past  slides 
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easily  Into  precedent.  The  noisy  controversy 
fades  and  future  history  asks  merely:  What 
happened?  What  happened  when  all  of  these 
presidential  offenses  were  revealed  to  Con- 
gress? If  the  answer  Is  nothing,  that  Is  what 
will  shape  the  precedent. 

Just  as  the  Nixon  White  House  looks  back 
on  the  unpunished  excesses  of  recent  history 
to  Justify  Its  own  abuses,  future  Presidents 
would  be  able  to  look  upon  Watergate  as 
their  license,  not  their  proscription. 


LATVIA  INDEPENDENCE 


HON,  LAWRF.NCE  COUGHLIN 

or    PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday.  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  18.  Latvian  people  throughout 
the  world  commemorated  the  55th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  their 
independence.  Unfortunately,  this  com- 
memoration was  not  jubilant,  for  Latvia 
Is  no  longer  free. 

As  we  all  know.  Latvia  was  one  of  the 
three  Baltic  States  which  was  forcibly  an- 
nexed by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  Since 
that  time,  the  citizens  of  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  have  been  oppressed. 
Despite  this  subjugation,  their  love  of 
liberty  and  quest  for  freedom  has  not 
diminished. 

We  in  the  United  States  tend  to  forget 
the  value  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. In  fact,  to  many  of  us,  the  con- 
cept of  oppression  is  extremely  vague.  We 
have  never  faced  persecution;  we  do  not 
understand  what  it  is  like  to  be  denied 
certain  Inalienable  rights — rights  which 
we  all  take  for  granted. 

Yet,  when  we  hear  about  the  hardships 
borne  by  Latvian  people,  our  hearts  go 
out  to  tbem  and  we  are  saddened  by  the 
sorry  state  of  their  existence.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  are  somehow  awed  by 
their  inner  strength — a  strength  which 
has  kept  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence alive  throughout  the  long  years 
of  captivity. 

We  can  only  hope  that  as  the  great 
powers  continue  their  search  for  true  co- 
operation and  detente  throughout  the 
world,  the  people  of  Latvia  and  her  sister 
nations  will  not  be  forgotten.  We  hope 
that  they  will,  once  again  as  a  free  na- 
tion, commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
their  independence.  Until  then,  we  will 
continue  to  extend  to  them  our  sympathy 
for  their  plight  and  our  encouragement 
for  their  valiant  efforts  to  attain  true 
liberty.  The  courage  and  determination 
of  the  Latvians  is  Indeed  commendable, 
for  it  clearly  exemplifies  the  importance 
of  freedom.  It  makes  us  better  under- 
stand what  our  own  War  of  Independ- 
ence was  all  about 


THE  BLACK  VOTE 


HON    CH.\RI.ES  B    RANGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  3,  1973 

Mr.    RANGEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    the 
aftermath  of  the  turbulent  sixties,  the 
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black  vote  has  emerged  as  a  potent  and 
effective  means  of  achieving  political 
power  for  the  black  community.  The 
black  vote  has  been  used  to  elect  oCBcials 
who  will  serve  their  interests  and  not 
ignore  them.  The  black  vote  has  helped 
give  us  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  a  Sen- 
ator, 16  Congressmen,  and  many  other 
elected  and  appointed  oCBcials. 

Recently,  however,  black  voting  par- 
ticipation has  decreased,  especially  in 
this  year's  elections,  Roy  Wilkins,  in  his 
syndicated  column,  addressed  this  prob- 
lem and  what  it  means  for  black  people, 
I  Insert  it  in  the  Concrkssiokal  Record 
hoping  that  this  decrease  in  voting  par- 
ticipation by  blacks  is  not  the  beginning 
of  a  downward  trend: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Post.  Nov.  17.  1973) 
The  Black  Vote 
(By  Roy  Wllklns) 

Just  as  It  appeared  that  the  Negro  minority 
had  made  some  additional  breakthroughs  In 
the  elections,  census  figures  tell  us  that  the 
Negro  American  total  vote  has  declined  about 
5  5  per  cent  from  the  total  registered  In  the 
Presidential  election  of  1972. 

The  black  population  was  ready  to  cele- 
brate new  black  mayors  In  Detroit.  Mich.,  the 
nation's  flflth  largest  city,  and  In  Raleigh. 
N.C.,  an  Important  Southern  metropolis, 
when  the  census  revealed  that  the  Negro 
totals  has  declined  at  a  greater  rate  tlian 
those  of  the  whites. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  many  elections 
voters  showed  up  badly,  with  only  63  per  cent 
of  those  of  voting  age  actually  voting  In  1972. 
That  came  to  85.766.000  votes  These  In- 
cluded 7,032,000  black  votes  and  2,103.000 
whose  background  was  Hispanic. 

In  those  with  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education,  blacks  and  whites  came  out  about 
equal.  Thus  It  cannot  be  said  that  less  edu- 
cated blacks  forced  their  ballot  box  choices 
on  the  whites. 

But  the  black  total  was  about  386.700  less 
than  It  was  In  1972.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
drop  should  have  been  expected  because 
fewer  people  vote  In  an  off-year  election.  But 
the  decline  among  blacks  was  greater  than 
that  among  whites.  There  were  other  fac- 
tors such  as  lack  of  Interest  In  local  Issues 
or  personalities. 

However,  black  citizens  were  on  their  way 
up,  politically.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  which  provided  for  the  sending  of  fed- 
eral registrars  into  counties  where  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  register  Negroes  since 
Reconstruction,  spurred  the  black  popula- 
tion to  new  activity.  The  census  figures  show 
that  only  Southern  Negroes  held  or  Increased 
their  voting. 

A  discouragement  to  Negro  voting  gained 
a  small  following  several  years  ago  when  the 
prophets  of  "no  progress  for  blacks  under 
the  American  system"  went  about  preach- 
ing largely  to  younger  blacks  and  to  various 
disappointed  ones. 

Now.  however.  Is  no  time  to  spread  hope- 
lessness. A  black  mayor  has  been  elected  In 
Raleigh  where  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
population  Is  black. 

Thomas  Bradley  Is  mayor  of  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  black  population  is  about  20  per- 
cent. Maynord  Jackson  Is  mayor  In  Atlanta 
and  a  black  mayor  has  t>een  chosen  In  De- 
troit. Both  candidates  In  Detroit  played  down 
the  race  Issue  and  emphasized  the  problems 
facing  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Every  election  of  a  member  of  a  minority 
as  mayor  of  an  American  city  Is  Important. 
A  non-White  mayor  of  San  Jose,  said  to  be 
by  Its  boosters  tbe  fastest  growing  city  In 
California,  Is  In  a  challenging  spot. 

The  election  of  a  black  man  is  doubly  im- 
portant especially  where  black  voters  are  a 
minority  that  never  could  elect  a  candidate 
by  thetnselves  (even  if  every  black  vote  were 
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cast  and  counted).  This  Is  why  the  Los 
Angeles  and  Raleigh  votes  are  significant. 

There  may  be.  among  the  87  black  mayors, 
others  where  Negroes  are  In  the  minority. 
But  the  record  was  handed  down  by  Sen. 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts  where  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  population  Is  black.  It  means  that 
the  American  electoral  process  Is  working 
out. 

Negro  Americans  are  beset  by  many 
troubles,  some  of  their  own  making,  but 
mostly  those  visited  unfairly  upon  them. 
They  can  fight  their  way  up  and  rise  in  the 
esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens  by  the  caliber 
of  the  men  they  put  forward  for  public  office. 

The  pace  is  slow  by  impatient  standards, 
but  swift  8is  time  goes.  The  system  will  work 
for  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  study  It, 
prepare  themselves  and  make  It  work. 


RUSH  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rush 
Is  on  to  see  who  can  help  the  Soviets  the 
most.  Neither  our  Government  nor  many 
in  the  business  commimity  seem  to  be 
hesitant  when  it  comes  to  building  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  have  been  pointing  out 
the  direct  links  between  the  buildup  of 
Soviet  industry  and  the  buildup  of  the 
Soviet  military  machine. 

Unfortunately,  these  warnings  seem  to 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  Ameri- 
can people  showed  their  disapproval  of 
the  Soviet  wheat  deal  in  letters  to  con- 
gressional offices  and  a  number  of  other 
ways.  Once  the  full  impact  of  present 
moves  in  Soviet  "trade"  are  felt,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  there  will  be  an  even  larger 
pubhc  outcry. 

It  seems  that  each  week  the  news- 
papers contain  more  articles  on  expanded 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Two 
recent  deals  are  reported  below  in  stories 
from  the  Washington  Star-News  of  No- 
vember 26, 1973,  and  from  the  Daily  News 
Record  of  the  same  date.  The  Star-News 
article  details  the  building  of  a  plant 
manufacturing  a  chemical  which  is  one 
of  the  building  blocks  of  tho  petrochemi- 
cal industry.  The  texts  of  the  articles 
follow : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Dec.  3. 

1973) 

U.S.  Firms  to  Deliver  Factory  to  Ukraine 

St.  Loots,  Mo. — Monsanto  Co.  of  St.  Louis 
and  a  New  Jersey  firm  signed  a  $45  million 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Friday 
for  the  design  and  the  technology  of  a 
chemical  plant  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  $45  million  covers  the  licensing  fee 
for  the  technological  lights  from  Monsanto 
and  the  cost  of  design  and  planning.  Con- 
struction win  be  handled  by  Soviet  con- 
struction ministries. 

Spokesmen  for  Monsanto  and  the  Lummus 
Co.  of  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  said  the  deal  was  the 
first  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
to  Involve  a  completely  equipped  production 
plant.  Previous  deals  were  for  separate  pieces 
of  equipment  only. 

The  deal  was  concluded  with  Techmashtm- 
port,  the  Soviet  agency  responsible  for  Im- 
porting technological  processes. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  provide  a  10  percent  down  payment  and 
tbe  rest  will  be  financed  in  the  United  States. 
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Spokesmen  for  the  two  American  firms  said 
the  financial  arrangements  have  not  been 
completed. 

However,  they  said  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  expected  to  extend  Its  "standard" 
terms  which  would  range  from  eight  to  15 
years. 

The  two  firms  will  design  and  deliver  an 
acetic  acid  plant  to  be  erected  In  the  Ukrain- 
ian city  of  Sverdlovsk.  The  plant  will  pro- 
duce 150,000  tons  of  acetic  acid  annually  by 
1878.  Spokesmen  explained  that  the  chemical 
Is  a  major  "building  block"  of  the  petro- 
chemical Industry. 

The  acetic  acid  production  process  vras  de- 
veloped recently  by  Monsanto  and  Is  used  at 
the  firm's  Texas  City,  Tex.,  plant.  Soviet  en- 
gineers will  be  trained  there  before  the 
Sverdlovsk  factory  begins  prodvictlon. 

[Prom  the  Dally  News  Record,  Nov.  26,  1973] 

Two  U.S.  Firms  Pl.*n  Plant  for  Russia 
(By  Matthew  Hasten) 

New  York. — Wlllcox  &  Glbbs,  Inc.,  and  an 
unnamed  American  producer  of  men's  and 
women's  outerwear  are  planning  to  Jointly 
build  a  turnkey  manufacturing  plant  In 
Russia. 

The  plans  are  a  result  of  a  14-day  U.S. 
Apparel  Trade  Mission  visit  in  October  to 
Belgrade.  Budapest.  Prague  and  Moscow. 

Alfred  O.  P.  Leubert,  president  and  Chief 
executive  officer  of  WUlcox  &  Glbbs,  In  re- 
vealing the  plans,  said  his  firm  and  the  out- 
erwear producer,  which  he  declined  to  iden- 
tify, "see  eye-to-eye"  on  the  project.  Leu- 
bert plans  to  visit  Russia  again  In  about  five 
months  In  line  with  the  turnkey  project. 

"It's  a  market  we  can't  say  no  to.  The  Rus- 
sians are  keenly  Interested  In  turnkey  pro- 
grams. It's  the  big  market  for  sales  of  sew- 
ing machinery,"  he  emphasized. 

The  other  countries  the  group  visited  are 
more  interested  in  exporting  apparel  pro- 
ducts. The  Russians  are  not  producing 
enough  apparel  items  for  home  consumption, 
he  said. 

The  mission  was  organized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Apparel  Manufacturers  Association  and 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  was  said  to  be  the  first  major  U.S. 
trade  mission  in  consumer  goods  to  the  USSR 
and  the  other  Eastern  European  countries. 

Leubert  said  he  feels  Russian  consumers 
are  putting  pressure  on  the  government  to 
make  more  merchandise  available  and  to  put 
more  styling  Into  apparel. 

"One  of  the  Russian  ministers  asked  one 
of  the  American  mission  members  why  it  was 
necessary  for  his  shirt  to  have  a  stripe  pat- 
tern," Leubert  related.  Before  the  American 
could  answer,  Leubert  said,  "the  female  Rus- 
sian interpreter  asked  the  minister  why  the 
fashion  stripe  should  not  be  there." 

There  Is  a  very  limited  amount  of  apparel 
styling  in  Russia,  although  some  young 
women  were  seen  with  fashionable  hair 
styles.  Apparel  plants  operate  under  a  five- 
year  plan  In  Russia  and  manufacture  a 
quantity  of  a  product  which  must  be  almost 
completely  sold  out  at  the  retail  level  before 
It  goes  Into  production  again,  Leubert  ex- 
plained. In  addition,  the  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise Is  poor  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
quality  control  at  the  plants. 

Also,  the  prices  are  very  high.  There  Is  no 
relationship  between  production  and  cost 
and  retail  price.  "We  saw  Yugoslavian-made 
apparel  priced  way  out  of  line,"  Leubert  said. 

■The  mission  wasn't  permitted  to  visit  a 
Russian  apparel  plant,  but  it  Is  believed  the 
plants  do  have  good  equipment.  The  problem 
there,  as  in  plants  the  mission  visited  in 
Yugoslavia  and  Hungary,  is  that  there  Is  no 
knowhow,  initiative,  planning  or  utilization 
of  equipment  to  the  fullest  capacity. 

The  U.S.  mission  saw  no  automated  sewing 
equipment  at  sites  it  visited  and  believes 
there  are  none  in  any  of  the  Russian  plants. 

"There  Is  no  labor  shortage  In  Russia," 
Leubert  said,  "consequently  there  Is  no  need 
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for  any  of  the  sophisticated  devices  or  equip- 
ment available  from  Western  countries.  That 
Includes  such  items  as  automatic  needle  po- 
sitioners, automatic  thread  cutting  and  fabric 
transport  systems. 

"In  addition  the  work  pace  at  the  plants 
In  those  four  countries  is  considerably  slower 
than  In  the  U.S.  In  Yugoslavia,  productivity 
is  about  50  per  cent  of  what  it  is  In  the  U.S.. 
and  in  Hungary  it  Is  about  60  per  cent.  In 
Russia,  it  takes  up  to  six  hours  to  make  an 
outerwear  garment  that  takes  about  l'/4 
hours  to  make  in  the  United  States." 

The  Russians,  it  Is  believed,  make  some  of 
their  own  sewing  room  equipment  and  buy 
some  from  East  Germany. 

The  plant  the  mission  visited  In  Yugoslavia 
had  5,000  employes  and  fairly  recent  Italian- 
made  machlnen,',  some  German-made  and  a 
few  Japanese.  But  work  handling  methods 
and  the  pace  of  operation  weren't  up  to  U.S. 
standards. 

The  country  Is  seen  as  a  very  good  market 
for  sewing  machine  sales. 

Garments  are  being  made  for  export  to 
Western  Europe  and  to  major  department 
stores  throughout  the  U.S..  he  said. 

This  one  plant  made  a  wide  variety  of 
products — suits,  slacks,  sport  coats,  rainwear, 
and  heavy  outerwear.  It  is  Government  owned 
on  a  co-operative  employe  basis.  Pr'.'.ate  en- 
terprise is  permitted  where  a  plant  has  25-30 
employes. 

In  Hungary,  the  picture  was  not  too  dis- 
similar from  Yugoslavia's.  Equipment  wasn't 
the  latest  available  and  material  handling 
and  quality  control  problems  were  evident. 
The  plant  did  only  cut-and-trlm  work,  and, 
as  In  Yugoslavia,  pay  was  very  low.  Garments 
were  being  made  for  export  to  East  and 
■West  European  countries. 

Leubert  noted  that  there  were  some  U.S. 
Joint  ventures  in  Yugoslavia,  but  that  none 
Is  permitted  In  Hungary  at  this  time 
although  applications  for  them  are  being 
taken.  Leubert  said  he  sees  Hungary  ripe  for 
a  Joint  venture  involving  its  Sunbrand  oper- 
ation. 

The  trade  mission  found  Czechoslovakia  to 
be  In  a  highly  depressed  state  because  of 
Its  political  situation. 

Styling  was  missing  on  the  clothing  Items 
seen  at  Czech  stores  and  Hungary  retailers 
showed  more  fashion-oriented  Items  than 
those  in  the  other  three  countries,  he  said. 

Although  the  group  couldn't  visit  a  gar- 
ment producing  facility,  it  was  told  machin- 
ery used  Is  made  in  Italy  and  In  East  and 
West  Germany. 

Wlllcox  &  Glbbs.  Leubert  said,  was  able  to 
arrange  for  a  sales  representative  In  Czech - 
oslavakia. 

U.S.  production  know-how  far  exceeds  that 
found  in  the  four  countries  toured  and  has 
become  an  even  more  impiortant  factor  In  re- 
cent years  as  the  labor  shortage — skilled  and 
unskilled — continues  to  worsen. 


EARLE  CABELL  FEDERAL  BUILDING 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  that  the  House  today  joined  the 
other  body  in  unanimously  approving  a 
bill  to  name  the  Federal  Building  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  the  "Earle  Cabell  Federal 
Building." 

As  a  civic  leader,  mayor  and  Congress- 
man, Earle  Cabel  worked  tirelessly  in 
responding  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  the  Nation. 
His  entire  career  was  directed  toward 
more  efficient  government  administra- 
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tlon,  and  he  can  be  very  proud  of  his 
many  years  of  public  service. 

I  have  tadked  to  Congressman  Cabell 
today  and  would  Like  to  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  his  appreciation. 
This  legislation  is  a  very  appropriate 
tribute  to  a  great  Dallas  leader,  and  I 
know  I  join  all  of  my  colleagues  here  to- 
day in  wishing  Congressman  Cabell  a 
long  and  prosperous  life. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

If  nxtMots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  .\TTVES 
Monday,  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  energy  problem  is. 
at  the  present,  the  item  of  greatest  con- 
cern to  many  Americans.  The  debate  over 
what  should  have  been  done  in  the  past 
to  avert  this  problem  will  continue  to 
rage;  but  we  must  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

The  political  use  of  the  oil  by  the  Arab 
States  is  obvious.  The  subject  is  very 
properly  addressed  in  tliis  morning's  Chi- 
cago Tribune  in  an  editorial  which  fol- 
lows: 

Grvx  Shale  On.  ^  Tbt  ..  .  0«  Bub  • 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton's  daclsloa 
to  make  some  federal  land  available  to  oU 
companies  for  tbe  experimental  production 
of  shale  oil  has  ralaed  such  a  huUabaloo  that 
a  couple  of  significant  points  have  been 
drowned  out. 

First,  tbe  aooount  of  land  InTolved  Is  onl; 
about  50  square  miles,  or  about  one -fifth  the 
size  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  U  Is  scattered 
In  iix  tracts  in  Coiorado.  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 
Second,  the  purpose  is  simply  to  give  the  com- 
panies a  chance  to  deternUne  wbetb<!r  the 
commercial  production  of  shale  oU  Is  feasi- 
ble and  what  effect  It  would  have  on  the 
landscape.  The  govenunent  wUl  sell  leases  on 
the  land  beginning  next  month. 

Of  course  It  may  be  argued  that  SO  square 
miles  la  a  foot  in  tbe  door,  and  that  it  will 
soon  become  600  and  then  5.000.  But  thl& 
argument  depends  on  the  assumption  that 
oU  production  wUl  destroy  the  land,  making 
It  permanently  useless  for  agriculture,  recre- 
ation, or  tbe  support  of  wild  Ufe. 

Thla  U  still  Just  aa  assumption,  and  a 
major  purpose  of  the  planned  experiments 
is  to  find  out  whether  It  Is  true  Four  of  the 
six  prototype  plants  wUl  process  tbe  ahale  on 
the  surface,  heating  It  to  about  900  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  thus  "melting"  out  the  oU. 
This  will  probably  denude  the  land,  much 
like  tbe  strlpmlnlng  of  coal:  but  with  ooal. 
we  have  begun  to  learn  that  the  land  can  be 
rehabUltated.  though  It  Is  costly.  In  deter- 
mining tbe  coaunerdal  feasibility  of  produc- 
ing shale  oil,  the  cost  of  restoring  the  land 
certainly  should  be  taken  Into  account 

The  two  ezperln>ental  plants  m  Utah  will 
try  to  heat  the  sbale  underground  and  pipe 
the  oU  to  the  surface  If  this  works,  there  Is 
no  reason  It  sbovUd  clutter  up  tbe  landscape 
mucb  more  than  an  oU  weU  does  now. 

What  we  know  right  now.  without  any  ex- 
perimenting at  all.  is  that  until  other  sources 
of  adeqtuite  power  are  available — and  this 
may  take  IS  or  30  years — we  arp  going  to  be 
hard  up  for  fuel.  The  tighter  the  pinch,  the 
more  dependent  we  shall  be  on  Imports. 

Mr.  Morton  estimates  tbat  there  la  enough 
oU  In  tbe  shale  and  to  supply  us.  at  the 
preaent  rate  of  oonaumpUon.  for  lOO  years. 
Maybe  we  won't  need  It  aU:  but  whatever  tlM 
future  holds.  It  would  be  slUy  to  let  eUi  this 
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oil  Just  Bit  there  without  even  finding  out 
what  would  be  involved  In  extracting  it. 

What  If  we  don't  develop  new  sources  of 
oU  In  the  next  few  years?  One  thing  ibat 
would  happen  is  that  we  would  forfeit  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  this  country  baa 
had  over  the  years.  We  have  never  been  ut- 
terly dependent  on  Imports  for  any  of  the 
raw  materials  essential  to  our  way  of  life  In 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries,  there- 
fore, we  could  act  on  the  basis  of  reason,  not 
of  dire  necessity. 

In  the  last  few  days,  the  Arab  countries 
have  shown  how  an  oil  embargc  can  maice  a 
country's  policies  wither  and  bring  foreign 
mlDilsters  crawling  for  forgiveness.  Fortu- 
nately tbe  embargo  has  not  affected  us  as 
much  aa  it  has  affected  Western  Europe  and 
Japan:  to  us  it  is  stui  more  of  an  inconven- 
ience than  a  disaster.  Nor  do  we  have  much 
right  to  complain.  This  Isn't  blackmail,  as 
some  charge:  It  is  a  historically  accepted  form 
of  economic  pressure  against  countries  re- 
garded by  the  Arabs  as  friendly  to  their 
enemy. 

But  the  line  between  economic  pressure 
and  blackmail  Is  a  fuzzy  one:  and  the  decision 
of  the  Arabs  to  extend  the  total  embargo  on 
oil  to  South  Africa.  Rhodesia,  and  Portugal 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  national 
security  It  Is  purely  a  political  maneuver 
designed  to  bring  black  Africa  Into  tbe  Arab 
camp  and  to  divert  attention  from  the  con- 
flict which  so  often  develops  between  Arabs 
and  Africans,  as  in  the  Sudan. 

In  short,  the  Arabs  have  learned  the  pow^r 
of  oil  as  a  political  weapon.  They  are  going 
to  use  It  whenever  they  can  agree  with  one 
another  on  what  to  use  It  for.  And  they  wlU 
very  likely  find  reasons  to  use  It  against  us 
even  when  and  If  the  dispute  with  Israel  is 
settled.  Our  goal  now.  as  Mr.  Nixon  says, 
should  be  t<'>  make  ourselves  »eU-rufBclent  In 
energy. 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  THE 
NATIONS  WATER  RESOURCES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TEWNtSStI 

IN  TUB  HOUBB  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Orln  E  Atkins,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Ashland  Oil  Co.,  re- 
cently delivered  a  timely  and  relevant 
address  at  the  Convention  of  the  Ohio 
■Valley  Improvement  Association  held  In 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr  Atkins  emphasized  the  importance 
of  water  resource  development  in  terms 
of  coping  with  the  energy  crisis  with 
which  our  Nation   Is  confronted. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
most  Important  subject,  I  place  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Atkins'  address  in  the  Record 
herewith. 

The  excerpts  follows: 
Wattx  Rcsocraccs  hin  the  Bit^gt  Ditxmma 

The  prlvUege  of  being  with  you  tonight  Ls 
one  which  I  value  highly.  Over  many  years, 
aU  of  us  at  Ashland  OU  have  admired  tbe 
work  of  the  Obk>  Valley  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation We  have  had  faith  In  lu  mission.  We 
have  tried  to  prove  our  faith  by  active,  whole- 
hearted support.   . 

American  leadership  has  long  recognised 
the  Nation's  dependence  upon  our  water- 
ways and  their  improvement.  Some  years  ago 
the  commitment  of  American  policy  was 
broadened  to  include  comprehensive  river 
baain  development.  In  this,  flood  control, 
water  supply,  reclamation  and  other  water 


resources  values  have  been  combined  with 
navigation. 

These  comprehensive  programs  are  vital 
to  the  country  They  strengthen  the  national 
defense.  They  revitalize  depressed  regions 
and  help  agriculture.  They  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Improve  the  balance  of 
population  as  between  country  and  city. 
Above  all,  they  release  untapped  resources, 
stabilize  the  economy,  cut  costs  and  hold 
back  the  forces  of  Inflation.  For  a  long  time 
we  have  considered  It  obvious  tliat  developt- 
ment  of  our  water  resources  must  proceed 
vigorously  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population  and  an  Increasingly  com- 
plex economy. 

7  be  past  history  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment Is  an  excellent  example  on  the 
benefits  which  can  grow  out  of  an  enlight- 
ened governmental  policy  which  recognizes 
the  far  reaching  benefits  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources. 

The  OVIA  can  take  great  pride  In  the 
fact  that  over  Its  history  It  has  played  a 
major  part  In  promoting  the  original  canal- 
ization of  the  Ohio  River,  Involving  63  locks 
a'ul  dams  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  and  the 
redevelopment  of  the  River  through  re- 
plicemc  it  of  the  original  system  of  low-lift 
dams  and  600-foot  locks  with  19  modern 
structures  with  a  1.200-foot  lock  and  a  600- 
foot  auxUlary.  Of  these  8  of  the  permanent 
structures  have  been  completed,  6  are  under 
construction  and  5  remain  to  be  started. 

OVXA  has  also  taken  an  active  part  In 
encouraging  water  resource  development 
through  flood  control,  water  supply  and 
low-flow  betterment.  The  completed  list  of 
projects  covers  58  reservoirs  and  80  local 
protection  projects  and  33  projects  under 
construction.  Including  33  reservoirs  and 
10  local  protection  projects. 

These  projects  have  helped  to  assure 
prosperity  to  not  only  tbe  Ohio  Valley  Basin 
but  to  the  adjoining  areas  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

But,  In  recent  years,  American  leadership 
has  been  losing  lt.s  bearing  In  this  field.  A 
minority  has  been  loudly  broadcasting  the 
notion  that  water  resource  sf>endlng  Is  a 
wasteful  "pork  barrel."  Highly  vocal  extrem- 
ists, with  lots  of  money  to  spend,  have 
taken  over  what  was  once  a  wholesome  con- 
cern for  the  environment.  These  political 
pressures  have  put  budgetary  shackles  on 
water  resource  development  Water  resources 
have  fallen  to  the  lowest  priority  among  our 
major  national  programs. 

In  1966,  out  of  every  dollar  of  federal  ex- 
penditure for  ail  purposes,  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  one  cent  was  devoted  to  new 
work  on  flood  control  and  navigation  proj- 
ects. In  1972.  this  had  fallen  to  one-third  of 
a  penny.  Meanwhile,  Inflation  bad  cut  down 
still  further  the  amount  of  construction 
which  could  be  purchased  with  a  doUar. 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  reflects  this  nega- 
tive mood.  The  report  contends  that  our 
long-standing  federal  policies  as  to  water 
resource  development  are  out  of  date.  It 
savs  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  federal 
government  to  abandon  Its  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  The  report  says  that 
the  burden  for  water  resource  development 
should  be  shifted  to  the  river  valley  com- 
munities on  the  theory  that  they  are  the 
only  ones  benefited.  Tbe  report  glosses  over 
the  devastating  Impact  on  the  whole  country 
whlrh  such  a  policy  would  exert  It  Ignores 
the  implied  discrimination  against  our  river- 
ports  and  communities.  The  Commission  re- 
port contains  nothing  as  to  the  damage  Its 
policies  would  do  to  the  Nation's  energy  sup- 
ply— nothing  on  the  injury  to  our  balance 
of  payments.  On  the  rising  costs  of  living 
and  numerous  other  closely  rtiated  issues, 
tbe  report  Is  silent. 

Now  an  additional  threat  has  come  up. 
On  August  3.  the  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council  has  issued  complex  new  standards 
designed    to    destroy    all    but    a    few    water 
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projects.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made 
a  preliminary  estimate  as  to  what  this 
change  will  ixMsn  and  finds  tbat  less  than 
half  of  autborlaed  water  resource  projects 
which  are  now  under  active  consideration 
could  survive  such  a  standard. 

Under  tbe  new  water  project  rules,  re- 
gional development  and  social  well-being  are 
rejected  as  worthwhile  objectives.  The  Coun- 
cil would  measure  tbe  benefits  of  navigation 
and  flood  works  by  how  much  the  people  In 
the  valley  communities  would  be  willing  to 
pay  If  they  had  to  build  them  with  local 
money.  Such  negative  and  restrictive  policies 
le>ave  little  hope  that  we  can  achieve  urgent 
national  goals  In  this  area. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tbe  energy  problem  confronting  this  coun- 
try is  a  big  one,  aixd  It  can  become  a  real 
cxlsla.  It  Is  extremely  complex.  We  cannot 
meet  this  problem  with  makeshift  measures 
and  "bu&inees  as  usual  '  while  piursulng  the 
well-worn  pathways  of  the  paj^.  We  must 
raise  tbe  energy  problem  to  one  of  the  dom- 
inant Issues  of  our  time.  It  bears  not  only 
on  the  standard  of  living.  It  bears  fully  as 
much  on  the  public  health  and  safety.  It 
cliallenges  tbe  most  fundamental  values  of 
our  national  life. 

Let's  think  Just  a  moment  oX  the  urgent 
task  ahead  of  us.  We  miist  find,  If  we  can. 
enormous  new  deposits  of  oU  and  natural 
gas  In  this  hemisphere.  We  have  to  develop 
and  Improve  techniques  for  getting  petro- 
leum liquids  from  such  sources  as  shale  de- 
posits and  coal.  Somehow  we  must  perfect 
methods  for  solvent  reflxilng  of  coal  so  as  to 
make  use  of  our  high  sulphur  deposits  with- 
out polluting  the  atmosphere.  Tet,  other 
energy  resources  cannot  be  neglected  either. 
We  have  to  give  high  priority  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  means  for  the  safe  production  of 
nuclear  power  on  a  vast  scale. 

This  far-reaching  complex  of  programs 
calls  for  a  public  policy  encouraging  to  the 
utmost  the  unmatched  potentleils  of  the 
private  enterprises  of  our  citizens.  Capital 
Investment  on  a  vast  sctJe  wiU  be  required. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Oar    energy   de|kloynient    capoblUtles   and 

thenr  constderatton  must  become  tbe  dom- 
inant concern  of  public  policy  before  the 
decscie  Is  pa.st.  This  coi>cern  tnust  transcend 
all  other  cnvironnoental.  economic,  aud  polit- 
ical iBsuee  Certainly,  in  tbts  deployment  of 
our  energy  potential,  tbe  vigorous  Inipmve- 
ment  of  our  water  resources  must  prove 
basic. 

Tbe  time  has  come  for  a  rapid  acceleration 
of  our  water  resource  development  pro(;rain. 
This  can  be  realized  only  U  we  redirect  our 
tbinklng  to  tbe  new  realities.  Our  supplies 
of  wtar  are  not  unlimited;  tbey  can  never 
exceed  what  taUs  aa  anow  and  rain.  Yet  our 
use  of  it  rkses  year  after  year.  Our  needs  for 
flood  control.  lukvigatlon  and  other  water 
resource  benefits  expand  as  our  population 
grows  and  our  living  standard  rises.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  estimates  tbat 
domestic  water  transportation — Great  Lakes, 
rivers  and  coastal — will  increase  by  78%  over 
tbe  20-year  period  ending  In  1990.  Most  of 
this  tramc  will  be  in  coal  and  petroleum  and 
Its  products.  SlmUarly.  a  doubling  of  water 
withdrawals  for  all  uses  by  the  end  of  the 
century  is  projected  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. We  have  entered  an  era  when  we  must 
undertake  a  program  of  comprehensive  con- 
servation and  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources on  a  scale  far  greater  than  anything 
we  have  ever  etxperieuced.  The  co&t  of  neglect 
Is  beyond  calculation. 

The  current  thinking  of  the  National 
Water  Commlacion  and  tbe  Water  Resources 
CouDcIl  \a  baaed  upon  the  same  fundamental 
error  as  tbat  wblcb  has  re&ulted  In  tbe  mis- 
dlrectiou  of  our  energy  policy  This  thinking 
reflects  the  false  assumption  that  we  still  tire 
In  a  ttme  of  abundance.  In  fact,  shortages 
win  become  endemic  unless  we  get  about  the 
urgent  business  of  full  development  of  our 


resources.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  live  in 
the  world  of  fiction.  It  Is  time  for  a  new  look 
at  the  facts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Never  before  has  the  historic  mission  ctf 
the  CMilo  Valley  Improvement  Association 
been  of  greater  urgency.  The  mounting  crtsis 
In  cor  energy  supply  has  moved  water  re- 
source development  Into  the  front  rank  of 
nattonal  priorities.  It  is  my  earnest  hope, 
therefore,  that  this  Association  enlisting  ever 
broader  participation  wUl  carry  to  the  people 
throughout  the  Ohio  River  region  a  message 
off  rededlcatlon.  The  purposes  ajtd  goals  oi 
this  Assoclattou  are  fundamental  to  our  na- 
tional aspirations  for  freedom  and  proeperity. 
Tbey  are  critical  to  tbe  Nation's  continued 
preeminence  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
Justice. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    TO    H  R. 
7130 


HON.  HENRY  S    REUSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  will  be 
before  us  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
The  bill  is  essentially  a  good  one,  but 
it  is  inadequate  in  this  respect:  it  deals 
with  direct  expenditures,  but  not  with 
taA  expenditure-  Representative  Johh 
ANDEmsoN  and  I  intend  to  offer  the  loUow- 
ing  amendmfnl.«  to  H  R  7130  t.o  rr.ake 
sure  that  Confrres,>=  is  fully  informed  on 
both  tax  and  direct  expenditures  when 
making  important  budget  priority  deci- 
sions: 

Pboposzd  Amendmejtts  To  H JR.  7130 

1.  Page  44,  line-  8 — Section  3  fc  amended 
by  hisertlng  the  following  new  paratTapfc 
(3)  and  renumbering  accordingly  r 

"(3)  the  term  tax  expei>dltvires'  means 
those  revenue  losses  attributable  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  tax  laws  which  allow 
a  special  exclusion.  (xei:;fitton  'ir  dftlurtion 
from  gross  Incrwne  or  wh;rh  f.rovide  a  f=peclal 
credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  m^  rr  a  deferral 
of  tax  liability  repr«^ntlnp  »  de'.  iation  from 
the  normal  tax  ■^tnicture  f"r  ln<lividu&ls  and 
corporations.  The  term  t.an  expendltiiree 
budget'  means  the  e].umoratton  ri  «r>ch  tax 
expenditures  as  publlf  iied  bv  t:.e  House  W  ays 
and  Means  ronimittee  ;:i  '?>  timates  of  f^- 
eral  Tax  E'^p*>nd!t  ;re-'  .Siirh  fniimer  :tion 
shall  correspond  to  the  'ur,  tinnal  rlassitica- 
tlons  shown  In  tbe  most  reient  budget  of 
the  United  States  " 

a  Page  47,  line  21— Title  I.  section  llHe) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "paragraph 
(a)."  the  following  new  sentence: 

"In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  com- 
mittee shall  review  and  consider  e.xisting  tax 
expenditures  fthe  tax  expenditures  budget), 
their  effect  on  Ppderal  revenues,  and  thetr 
relationship  to  budget  outlays  and  new 
bifdpet  Biithorlty." 

3  Pnpe  48,  line  4 — Title  I,  section  nifc) 
is  further  amended  by  deleting  "and"  In  line 
4,  by  changing  the  period  to  a  comma  and 
adding  the  word  "and"  in  line  8,  and  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(3)  'to  reqnest  and  evaluate  contlntJlng 
studies  of  tax  expendii'irpf;  ■  >  apv\sf  rr.eth  •d^ 
of  coordinating  tax  e.xpeiidituies  po!l.;ies.  aiid 
programs  and  direct  budget  outlays,  and  to 
report  the  results  of  soch  studies  to  the 
House  on  a  recurring  basis.  In  discharging 
the  .duty  provided  by  this  paragraph,  the 
committee  shall  utilize  reports  prepared  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Bevenoe 
Taxation.' " 


4.  Page  49,  line  4 — Title  I,  Section  121  (bi  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
paragraph  (4)  and  renumbering  accordingly: 

"(4)  the  existing  levels  of  tax  expenditures 
(the  tax  expenditures  budget)  by  major 
budget  categories." 

5  Page  56.  line  13— Title  I.  sectiou  128  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lollowlng  new  subsection    (d) : 

"(d>  Repobts  ok  iJCisukTioN  Paovn>iNG 
New  Tax  Expenqitukes. — Wbeiiever  a  com- 
mittee of  either  House  reports  a  bill  or  res- 
olution to  its  House  providing  a  new  or  in- 
creased tax  expenditure  during  a  fiscal  year, 
the  report  accompanying  that  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  contain  a  statement  prepared  In 
consultation  with  the  Legislative  Budget  Di- 
rector detailing — 

( 1 )  how  the  new  tax  expenditures  provided 
In  that  bill  or  rea<datlon  will  aSect  the  exist- 
ing levels  of  tax  expeiKlitures  as  set  forth 
In  the  most  recently  adopted  concurrent  res- 
olution on  tbe  budget  for  such  fiscal  year, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  deviation  from  those 
levels; 

<2)  the  relationship  between  the  proposed 
new  or  changed  tax  expenditures  and  other 
existing  or  proposed  Federal  outlays  In  the 
correspondhig  functional  budget  category; 
and 

(3)  a  projection  for  tbe  period  of  five  fis- 
cal years  beqelnnlng  with  such  fiscal  ye.ir  of 
the  tax  expenditures  which  wiU  result  Irom 
tbat  bill  or  resolution  in  each  fi&cai  year  lu 
such  period." 

6.  Page  65,  line  20 — Title  I.  section  14«(a) 
is  amended  to  icad  as  follows: 

"(a I  Presidential  Bcdcet  to  Inchtiie  T/tx 
ExpKKBTrrnEs. — Section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U  S.C.  Ill  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  subsection: 

'^d)  7  be  Budget  txanamitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  set 
forth  the  existing  levels  of  tax  expenditures 
(the  tax  expenditures  budget)  by  major 
biTdget  categories,  and  an  estimate,  based  on 
protected  economic  factors  and  projected 
changes  in  tbe  overa:i  income  tax  rates,  ol 
any  anticipated  change  in  the  le^-els  of  tax 
expenditures  for  that  fiscal  year.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  terms  tax  ex- 
penditures' and  'tax  expenditures  budget' 
have  the  meanings  given  to  them  by  section 
2(3)  of  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973.'" 

7.  Page  73,  line  24 — "ntle  I,  seeti^>n  173  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "appro- 
priation" the  following  words: 

"or  tax  expendlttire". 

8.  Page  73,  line  26— Title  I,  section  173  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  tbe 
words  "budget  outlays"  the  fcrflowln^  words: 

"and  revenues". 


DAVID  BEN-GURION— SYMBOL  OP 

AN  ERA 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF     MA-^.'St  r-STTT-i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3,  1973 

Ms.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Israel  paused  yes- 
terday to  pay  homage  to  a  giant:  David 
Ben-Gunon  More  tlian  any  man,  Ben- 
Gunon  could  truly  be  calle-d  the  father  of 
)ii::  f  oimtr^ .  and  his  p.*s,^ing  symbchzed 
for  many  the  end  of  an  era 

Part  genius,  part  man  and  part  myth, 
Ben-Gimon  richly  deserved  the  love  and 
honor  he  received  from  people  through- 
out the  world.  A  brilliaiit,  complex  man — 
be  spoke  and  Uie  world  listened.  A 
simple,  himible  man,  he    va-s  equ.Uly  at 
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home  working  in  the  fields  of  his  beloved 
land. 

Fittingly.  Ben-Ourlon  was  put  to  rest 
In  a  plain,  unpainted  wooden  box  cov- 
ered simply  with  the  blue  and  white  col- 
ors of  Israel,  the  nation  he  built.  Ben- 
Gurion  led  a  rich,  full  life,  a  life  of  mas- 
sive accomplishment. 

No  eulogy  could  do  Justice  to  this  man. 
Like  his  countrymen,  we  can  only  pause 
briefly  to  bid  farewell 


GOOD  TIME  FOR  REEVALUATION  OP 
UNITED  STATES-GREECE  POLICY 


HO.S    DON  EDW.\RDS 

or    CALirOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  two  recent  editorials  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  make  the  point  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  never  been  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  reevaluate  UB.  policy 
toward  Greece  in  order  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  giving  tacit,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary support,  to  the  new  junta,  and  to 
promote  the  return  of  democracy  to  this 
most  ancient  land. 

This  Is  exfiu:tly  the  point  I  made  on 
November  27  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger,  urging  that  the 
United  States  seize  this  moment,  when 
the  new  regime  Is  vulnerable  to  foreign 
public  opinion,  to  let  it  be  known  that 
the  new  policy  of  the  United  States  will 
be  to  encourage  a  return  of  the  Greek 
Army  to  its  barracks  and  the  formation 
of  a  "government  of  unity"  so  that  dem- 
ocratic government  in  Greece  can  be  re- 
established. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Kissinger  and  these  two  editorials  follow ; 

House  or  R«P»«SINTATIVS8. 

Washington.  D  C  .  November  27, 1973. 

Hon.  HiNKT  KlBSINGKB. 

Department  of  State. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Seoetabt:  This  is  a  moment  of 
opportunity  for  US.  policy  toward  Greece. 
A  fleetli^;  moment. 

I  am  writing,  therefore,  to  respectfully  urge 
that  you  adopt  what  would,  in  view  of  the 
U.S.  stance  oX  recent  years,  be  a  "novel"  posi- 
tion of  supporting  the  democratic  majority 
In  that  ancient  land. 

Quite  frankly.  U.S.  policy  on  Greece  since 
the  mid- 19608  haa  taken  comfort  in  receiving 
supposed  military  advantages  under  non- 
democratic  circumstances  while  falling  to 
assert.  In  a  credible  manner,  support  for 
democratic  means  and  traditions.  A  sup- 
posedly "realistic"  policy  has  been  in  reality 
short-sighted,  an  excuse  for  avoiding  hard 
thinking,  and  therefore  politically  as  well  as 
morally  wrong. 

The  new  Greek  Junta,  It  seems  to  me,  is 
likely  to  have  a  much  shorter  life  cycle  than 
the  Papadopoulos  Junta.  Its  cabinet  Is  said 
to  be  mediocre,  the  apparatus  of  suppression 
has  been  {lartlally  dismantled  and  purged. 
public  tolerance  is  nearly  at  an  end.  and  the 
economy  is  in  very  serious  trouble.  In  short. 
It  is  vulnerable 

The  logic  of  the  situation  calls  for  a  return 
of  the  army  to  Its  barracks  and  the  forma- 
tion of  "a  government  of  national  unity" 
headed  by  a  respected  conservative  figure 
such  as  Karamanlls  or  Cannelopoulos.  This 
would  provide  a  bloodless,  orderly   transfer 
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of  power  by  which  tbU  junta  could  retire 
with  some  honor 

The  United  States  Indulged  Itself  In  bland 
official  statements  and  excvises  for  Papadop- 
ouloa  after  the  April,  1967  coup,  thus  help- 
ing to  open  the  door  for  a  long  period  of 
oppression  and  dictatorial  rule.  In  retrospect, 
many  admit  now  what  some  of  us  were  say- 
ing then,  namely  that  early  U  8.  pressure  in 
the  form  of  a  clear  position  would  have 
helped  bring  an  end  to  the  dictatorship. 

US.  sUence  Is  tantamount  to  "Interven- 
tion", for  the  Greeks,  who  are  well-aware 
of  the  V3.  role  in  Greece  since  1947  and 
our  large  military  presence  there  today,  re- 
gard silence  as  approval 

The  new  junta  needs  International  ap- 
proval, credits,  and  arms.  It  should  be  en- 
couraged to  consolidate  and  stay  on.  If  not 
encouraged,  the  logic  of  the  situation  could 
become  abundantly  and  Incessantly  clear. 

Let  us  move,  at  long  last,  to  position  our- 
selves. In  these  first  crucial  days,  in  favor 
of  an  Immediate  return  to  democracy  and 
freedom  for  Greece.  Not  only  might  such  a 
position  prove  decisive,  but  It  would  salvage 
some  of  our  tattered  prestige  with  the  Greek 
people,  and  be  morally  and  politically  right. 
Respectfully. 

Don  Bdwabos, 
Member  o/  Congress 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet, 
Nov.  30.  1973) 
Takxovkb  in  Oickcs 
In  Greece,  ex-colonel  George  Papadop- 
oulos, who  took  power  by  coup  In  1967,  has 
been  removed  by  coup,  and  without  lamen- 
tation. As  Is  the  style  of  mUltary  takeovers, 
everywhere,  the  new  ofDcers  promise  to  ban- 
ish "anarchy,  chaos  and  vandalism"  and  to 
Install  "tranquity  and  unity."  Some  observers 
in  Athens  believe  the  new  clique  acted  out 
of  fear  that  Mr.  Papadopoulos  did  Indeed 
mean  to  proceed  to  parliamentary  elections 
next  year  as  he  had  promised,  despite  the  re- 
cent popular  protests  against  his  rule  Other 
observers  believe  he  was  ousted  because  his 
panicky  violent  manner  of  putting  down 
those  protesu  had  given  military  rule  a  bad 
name.  No  doubt  other  explanations  wUl  be 
forthcoming. 

How  Indeed  does  a  dictatorship  turn  back 
into  a  democracy?  In  the  Greek  case.  Mr. 
Pap4Mlopoulos  had  offered  a  gradual  proc- 
ess of  "normalization."  But  many  center  and 
center-left  politicians  decried  his  offer  as  a 
sham  intended  only  to  apply  a  facade  of  par- 
Uamentarlanlsm.  And  officers  on  the  right 
evidently  opposed  the  offer  as  an  invitation 
to  "anarchy."  Not  for  the  flrst  time  or  In  the 
first  place,  left  and  right  joined  In  an  effec- 
tive tactlcskl  alliance  to  undercut  formation 
of  a  consensus  In  the  middle.  Unhappily, 
there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  the  same 
tendency  to  polarization  wUl  not  undo  any 
Initiative  which  the  new  generals  may  launch 
to  return  to  civilian  rule.  It  wUl  take  great 
skill  by  the  politicians  and  great  forbear- 
ance by  the  mUltary  to  bring  about  that  "gov- 
ernment of  national  unity"  which  Is  every 
decent  Greek's  Idea  of  a  halfway  house  on  the 
way  back  to  parliamentary  government. 

The  American  position,  already  acute,  be- 
comes more  so  with  each  new  convolution  in 
Athens.  There  Is  no  reason  to  credit  the  fresh 
accusation  of  professional  antl-Amerlcans 
like  Andreas  Papandreou.  who  blames  the 
CIA  for  the  latest  coup.  The  fact  Is  that 
many  Greeks  believe  the  continuance  If  not 
the  conUng  of  military  government  In  Athens 
Is  the  result  of  the  support  tendered  by  the 
United  States  to  serve  a  policy  that  places 
the  requirements  of  strategic  rivalry  with 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  democratic  values 
of  the  West.  The  new  coup  may.  nonetheless, 
offer  Washington  an  opportunity  that  was 
not  available  earUer:  Mr  Nixon,  after  all.  In- 
herited the  Papadopoulos  government,  be 
did  not  create  U.  Why  should  not  the  United 
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states  say  that  It  is  suspending  any  further 
consolidation  of  Its  relations  with  Greece  un- 
tU  It  sees  what  steps  the  new  generals  are 
taking    to    restore    parliamentary    rule? 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  3,  1973) 

Dismal  Stabt  in  Gkzecz 
In  his  first  policy  pronouncement,  the  ob- 
scure lawyer  chosen  by  Greece's  new  mili- 
tary junta  to  head  the  Government  sounded 
like  an  earlier  version  of  the  ousted  President 
Papado[K>uloB.  Premier  Adamantioe  Androut- 
sopoulos  spoke  of  the  need  to  "cleanse"  Greek 
society  before  it  could  return  to  democracy. 
He  said  the  country  would  be  "lead  to  elec- 
tions" only  when  the  regime  deemed  It  ready: 
meanwhile  Greece  will  be  ruled  by  decree. 

This  Is  almost  a  carbon  copy  of  the  Papa- 
dopoulos prospectus  in  1967.  which  failed 
repeatedly  In  Its  six-year  trial.  In  present  cir- 
cumstances it  is  a  formula  for  certain  disas- 
ter. If  the  Junta's  strongman.  Brigadier  Dl- 
mltrlos  loannidls,  intends  to  "rescue"  the 
armed  forces  from  the  embarrassing  and  un- 
tenable position  into  which  he  says  Colonel 
Papadopoulos  led  them,  this  Is  emphatically 
the  wrong  way  to  go  about  It. 

Brigadier  loannidls  and  colleagues  are  said 
to  be  perplexed  that  top-rank  political  lead- 
ers are  unwUllng  to  Join  the  new  Government 
and  that  two  of  them  have  openly  criticized 
It.  They  should  understand  that,  after  cou- 
rageously opposing  the  PapadopK>ulos  junta 
from  the  outset,  these  men  will  not  accept 
responsibility  In  a  regime  whose  commit- 
ment to  democracy  is  vague. 

Junta  leaders  are  soon  likely  to  discover 
something  else:  The  Cabinet  of  nonentities 
and  mediocrities  they  have  assembled  will 
be  unable  to  resolve  Greece's  pressing  home- 
front  problems.  Including  raging  Inflation. 
Nor  will  the  program  projected  by  Premier 
Androutsopoulos  ever  succeed  in  restoring 
Greece's  International  standing,  especially 
Its  desi>erately  needed  political  and  economic 
links  with  an  Impatient  European  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  existing  situation,  the  United  States 
should  remain  as  aloof  as  Its  Euroepan  allies 
from  the  new  regime.  Senators  Pell  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Jackson  of  Washington  deserve 
support  for  their  bill  to  prohibit  all  military 
assistance  to  Greece  untU  the  Athens  Gov- 
ernment is  ready  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  mcluding  adherence 
to  "the  principles  of  democracy.  Individual 
liberty  and  the  rule  of  law." 

Burned  badly  by  its  association  with  the 
Papadopoulos  dictatorship,  the  Administra- 
tion should  at  the  very  least  shelve  in- 
definitely Its  plans  for  expanding  the  United 
States  Navy's  home-porting  program,  which 
would  base  2,600  more  American  families  In 
the  crowded  Athens  area.  Even  If  the  flrst 
phase  of  this  project  had  not  aroused  wide- 
spread opposition  In  Greece,  to  expand  it 
now  would  be  taken  everywhere  as  an  act  of 
approval  and  support  for  an  arbitrary  regime 
that  has  not  earned  It. 


INCREASE  FUNDS  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
tc  longstanding,  previously  scheduled 
commitments  last  Friday  evening.  I  was 
not  present  for  the  vote  on  the  Gonzales 
amendment  to  increase  funds  for  State 
grant  programs  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
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"aye"  on  roUcall  No.  612  and  "aye"  on 
rollcall  No.  613,  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill  to  make  sut4?lemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1974 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND..  JOURNAL- 
GAZETTE  PUTS  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS  IN  FOCUS 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TATIVES 

Mondaw.  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
coocemed  about  the  impending  energy 
aixte.  Each  of  us.  and  I  am  no  exception, 
nave  been  making  public  statements 
sboat  It,  Instructing  our  staffs  to  con- 
jerve  energy  and  have  been  carefully 
considering  a  great  deal  of  legislation  in 
this  House. 

While  all  tlua  activity  is  necessaiy.  I 
think  wc  must  be  cautious  that  we  do  not 
trade  off  important  enviromnental  safe- 
guards for  transitory  relief  frcan  the  fuel 
shortage.  The  November  11.  1973,  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette  has  editorialized 
on  this  point  and  I  commend  these  excel- 
lent comments  to  my  colleagues. 

Facing  Rbalitt  on  Energt 

An  ominous  Indication  of  the  public's  ero- 
sion of  trust  In  the  presidency  was  the  reac- 
tion to  Mr.  Nixon's  energy  message.  Most  of 
the  voluntary  fuel-ronservatlon  measures  he 
asked  llkdy  ivUl  be  ignored  by  a  public  which 
attaches  Utile  Importance  to  present  presi- 
dential prcniouDcements. 

This  is  particularly  regrettable  because 
many  oi  the  voluntary  cutbacks  have  great 
validity  Driving  at  slower  speeds  and  lower- 
lug  the  thermostat  at  home  and  in  the  office 
are  relatively  painless  measures  that  in  ordi- 
nary times  may  have  the  pubMc'  cooperation. 
Bren  contingency  plans  for  gasoline  ration- 
ing represent  a  whcAy  rational  approach  to 
remedying  the  energy  shortfall.  Such  a  move 
might,  tn  fact,  alert  the  public  to  the  reality 
of  the  emergency  more  effectively  than  any 
amount  of  official  "persuasion." 

Other  emergency  measures  requiring  ap- 
proval either  of  the  Congress  or  state  and 
local  ofBctals.  likewise  have  merit.  The  polrtlc 
easily  can  live  with  10  per  cent  fewer  com- 
Doerclal  jet  flights  for  example,  and  the  estab- 
Uabment  ot  year-round  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Is  a  possibility  worth  examining.  Providing 
incentives  for  greater  use  oX  mass  transit  and 
car  pools  la  another  conunon-sense  proposal 
that  would  be  equally  valid  even  after  the 
passing  of  the  cnrrent  "crlsts." 

Not  all  the  Pre^dent's  requested  emer- 
gency power*  mere  as  wisely  conceived,  how- 
ever. Most  questionable  of  all  was  his  desired 
authority  to  "temporarily"  suspend  air  and 
wsM^r  quality  standards  to  encourage  more 
use  of  hlgh-suIfur  coal.  Any  congressional 
grant  of  authority  of  this  type  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  absolute  time  limit,  or  the 
nation  will  find  itself  In  an  ercn  greater  crisis 
th.in  »h*  enercv  sbortfall.  "Temporary" 
measures  bavc  a  «  ay  of  beeomlng  entrenched 
unlcas  they  are  forcibly  terminated.  And  be- 
fore the  Congress  acts  at  all  the  administra- 
tion must  demonstrate  conclusively  the  in- 
disputable necessity  for  a  greater  reliance  on 
coal  during  the  winter  months  ahead. 

The  President's  call  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Comnaifislon  to  speed  the  licensing  of  nuclear- 
power  plants  likewise  U  a  dangerous  proposal. 
The  nioglc  of  the  AEC  proceeding  with  any- 
thing but  the  greatest  of  cantlon  should  be 
ob^'lovio  fnfTfrv  (-r!<;i<;  nr  not,  the  total  safety 
of  prof  «e<l  nil  tear  op^raOons  most  be  tho- 
tovgbly  estauhshed   twfore  any  go-aiiead  it. 
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given.  The  Ballly  i  plant  site  on  the  edge  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  is  a 
vtvld  example  of  a  project  whose  costs  In  na- 
tural values  must  be  carefully  weighed 
against  Its  benefits,  even  If  questions  of  pub- 
lic safety  were  resolved. 

The  current  energy  bind  can  be  turned  to 
good  advantage  if  the  public  can  be  per- 
suaded Its  gluttonous  appetite  for  energy 
must  be  curtailed.  Tbe  President  noted  that 
ibe  average  American  coosumes  as  much 
energy  in  a  week  as  most  other  peoples  do  In 
a  year.  This  Is  precisely  why  the  population 
growth  rate  In  this  country  Is  so  critical,  de- 
spite the  fact  it's  lower  than  In  other  nations. 

The  time  to  conserve  fuel  and  other  energy 
sources  Is  before  they  run  out,  azKl  there's 
nothing  like  the  Impetus  of  upcoming  short- 
agea  to  make  this  fact  e\  Ident.  How  the  pub- 
lic react*  to  the  current  situation  will  deter- 
nune  how  the  country  survives  the  months 
of  reckoning  ahead. 
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July  23:  HJl.  9485,  to  establish  with  the 
Social  Security  system  the  concept  that  those 
with  tiie  Job  of  maintaining  a  household 
should  be  entitled  to  Social  Security  In  their 
own  right. 

July  »4:  H.R  955  7  to  pwovide  equality  of 
treatment  to  married  women  Federal  em- 
ployieee  la  connection  with  ccmpenaattoc  lot 
wiirt  injunea 

August  3  H.R.  9832.  to  require  that  men 
and  women  be  treated  equally  with  respect 
to  tbe  appdntment  and  admiSBion  of  persotxs 
to  the  service  acadenilea. 

August  3:  H.R.  9833.  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination on  tlje  basis  of  sex  with  respect  to 
enlistment  tn  tbe  armed  forces. 

August  3-  H.R.  9834,  to  provide  veterans 
maternity  care  In  Vetenn**'  Administration 
facilities,  to  extend  Job  counseling  services  to 
certain  survivors  and  dependents  of  veterans, 
and  to  liberalize  widow's  pensions. 


MOAKLEY   LEGISLATION  FOR 
WOMEN 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 


CAUTION  URGED  ON  ADMINISTRA- 
TION PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 
TO  EMERGENCY  ENERGY  LEGIS- 
LATION IN  HOUSE 


<  *     CO:  OEAIK) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  3,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Bpenker,  as  a 
woman  and  legislator.  I  am  gratified 
whenever  a  male  colleague  shows  con- 
cern about  the  inequities  women  still 
suffer  in  our  society,  and  ti  an^lates  that 
concern  Into  legislative  action.  In  this 
regard  I  want  to  note  the  record  of  Con- 
gressman Joe  ^to/lKLEY  -  a  fresloman  col- 
league from  Ma.ssachu.^etts — who  has 
made  .«;igntfitant  contributions  in  the 
area  of  human  nghts.  and  the  particular 
ana  of  women's  rights  In  le.s.^;  than  a 
year  .since  amving  :n  Wa.'^hi:;gton.  Mr. 
MoAKLET  has  introduced  no  less  than  10 
bills  to  remedy  and  anieliorar.e  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  women  In  addition  to 
Intioducmg  onginul  le^slation.  he  has 
coejx>n.-ored  the  max^r  legLslation  in  the 
area  of  wcner.  s  ronceins. 

I  look  forward  to  Rppres-eritattve 
Mo/iklby's  contiiniir.s  parUci;>ation  tn 
the  struggle  to  eain  e(onom;r  ard  social 
equality  for  women  Witli  appret  iation 
for  his  present  accoinphshment.':.  I  call 
that  record  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  pe  >ple  with 
the  hope  that  others  will  work  a*;  vigor- 
ously to  provide  for  the  rights  of  all  our 
people. 

The  list  follows : 

MOAKLET   LeCISLATIOIV   TO  HeU"  ReMKOY  ECO- 
NOMIC AND  Rei-ated  Problems  of  Wokkn 

DATE.    BILL    NtTMBER,    AND    LECISLAXrVE    PURPOSE 

June  29:  H.R.  9111,  to  prohibit  the  unfair 
treatment  of  women  in  the  granting  of  credit. 

July  12:  H.R.  9699.  to  allow  for  flexible 
hours  of  employment  for  Civil  Service  Jobs — 
would  help  end  unfair  treatment  generated 
by  the  standard  pattern  of  worfclng  hours. 

July  19:  H.R.  9416,  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
tbe  unfair  treatment  of  women  by  tbe  In- 
surance business  with  respect  to  the  avail- 
ability and  scope  of  Insurance  coverage  for 
women. 

July  19:  H.Bk  9417,  to  carry  out  tbe  recona- 
meudatiom>  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  responsibilities. 

July  23:  HJl.  9484,  to  provkJe  that  the  re- 
marriage of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall 
not  terminate  his  entitlement  to  Insurance 
benefits  or  reduce  their  amount. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DIKGELL 

Of    UICUISMI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRiSEjrrATIVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  \he  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hotjse  to  be  awaie  of  what  I 
feel  are  necessary  comments  I  have  made 
in  correspondence,  December  1.  1973,  to 
the  Energy  Policy  OfSce  of  the  White 
House  regarding  the  administxation's 
suggested  araendraenLs  to  the  emergency 
energy  legislation  under  consideration 
at  tliis  time  in  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Cc«nmittee. 

I,  therefore,  encloee  for  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  my  letter  to  Gov.  Jolin 
Love,  Director,  Energy  Policy  OfBce : 

HOOSE  OF   F^epaBSBlCTATlVES, 

Wathtngton,  D.C,  December  1.  i97i. 
Hon.  JoiiN  Love, 

Assistant  to  the  Pres'ident  for  Energy,  Energy 
Policy  Office,  Ezcrx'iive  Office  Building, 
Washmgtcm,  DC. 

Deas  Governor  Lovb:  In  a  Xovember  27, 
1973,  letter  to  the  House  Interstate  and  "Fot- 
elpn  Commerce  Committee,  you  recom- 
mended a  number  of  amenOisenta  to  tbe 
emergency  energy  legislation  which  we  are 
currently  marking  up.  Few  example,  you 
asked  that  we  consider  establishing  a  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  Energy  Policy  Office  which 
you  head  and  which  was  established  on  June 
28,  1973.  by  E.^ecntlve  Order  1172«;  a  provi- 
sion protecting  various  unspecified  oil  com- 
pany executlres  frcnn  the  prcvlaloiia  ot  the 
conflict-of-interest  laws;  a  prorisian  tc  open 
up  the  Naval  Petroleum  Beaexves  to  oil  ex- 
ploration and  development;  a  provision  ex- 
empting taniter  sliipments  from  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Jones  Act;  and  several  devas- 
tating provisions  amending  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  including  the  rehk-Ie  ewrtsertoiW  sections 
of  that  Act. 

Many  of  tbese  amendments  involve  mat- 
ters which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  oi  o;h«r 
comnimee*  ot  tbe  House,  including  the 
Merciijfcul  Mariiie  and  Fisheries  Commute© 
on  which  I  serve.  To  consider  them  would 
involve  us  in  a  Jurisdictional  dlsptite  and 
possibly  delay  passage  of  this  emergency 
legislation.  Also,  these  auggestlons,  some  of 
which,  but  not  many,  may  be  quite  merl- 
torlcrtis.  do  not  qnaltfy.  ta  my  Judgment,  as 
emergency  prwrteions  that  need  to  be  e«i- 
Mted  In  tbls  scsslOB  of  CongieM. 
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I  strongly  urge  that  the  Administration 
refrain  from  Insisting  upon  such  broad  and 
controversial  measures  for  this  emergency 
bin.  The  Executive  Branch  has  already  waited 
too  long  to  deal  with  the  fuel  shortage  prob- 
lem. Now  that  the  Administration  has  anally 
made  some  concrete  suggestions  to  Congress 
for  emergency  legislation,  I  suggest  that  the 
Administration  resist  the  desire  to  tag  on  to 
such  a  bill  provisions  that  are  not  needed 
now  and  will  only  serve  to  bog  down  the  bill 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American  public. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  Dingell. 
Member  of  Congress. 


DRUG  ABUSE   EDUCATION 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  poll  re- 
cently conducted  in  my  district,  no  Is- 
sue was  of  greater  concern  to  my  constit- 
uents than  the  problem  of  drug  abuse, 
particularly  illicit  lise  by  our  young  peo- 
ple. In  response  to  this  public  concern. 
I  have  been  working  closely  with  drug 
abuse  prevention,  law  enforcement,  and 
treatment  experts  both  at  the  State  and 
local  level  and  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Law  enforcement  is  proving  Increas- 
ingly effective  in  curbing  the  supply  of 
Illicit  drugs.  Certainly,  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  in  this  area.  On  another  front, 
treatment  programs  also  have  been  vast- 
ly expanded  to  provide  the  necessary 
medical  supportive  services  which  will 
permit  drug  abusers  to  break  their  habits 
and  return  to  productive  hves. 

In  the  long  run.  our  real  goal  must  be 
to  prevent  drug  abuse,  and  this  has  been 
the  most  difficult  challenge  of  all.  'Scare 
tactics"  have  not  worked;  young  people 
throughout  history  have  been  notorious- 
ly immune  to  efforts  to  frighten  them  out 
of  doing  something  dangerous  or  harm- 
ful. Nor  has  the  provision  of  factual  in- 
formation proved  effective  in  preventing 
drug  abuse:  at  the  very  least,  informa- 
tion Is  seen  as  irrelevant:  at  worst,  it  b 
an  encouragement  to  some  young  people 
to  experiment  with  previously  unknown 
substances. 

At  last,  however,  we  are  coming  to  see 
dnig  abuse  among  young  people  for  what 
it  really  is:  a  symptom  of  a  larger  prob- 
lem of  adjustment.  This  point  was  made 
clear  at  hearings  which  I  chaired  in 
Pranltlin.  Tenn  ,  on  October  29  At  that 
time,  a  spokesman  for  the  Tennessee 
Board  of  Education  discussed  the  State's 
new  suggested  approach  to  drug  abuse 
education  The  basic  objective  of  this 
new  approach  is  not  a  purely  negative 
one  of  simply  "preventing  drug  abuse." 
but  a  positive  one  of  helping  students  to 
make  wise  decisions  In  their  lives.  The 
new  approach  involves  an  intensive  series 
of  inservlce  training  programs  which  can 
Include  teachers,  school  administrators. 
school  nurses,  members  of  the  PTA. 
members  of  the  community,  and  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  The  training  includes 
not  only  providing  the  facts  about  drugs 
and  drug  abuse,  but  an  attempt  to  define 
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the  particular  problems  of  the  Individual 
communities,  the  tjrpes  of  drugs  in  use 
there,  their  source,  and  ways  to  deal  with 
the  problem  on  a  communitywlde  basis. 
Significantly,  the  new  approach  does  not 
see  schools  as  the  institutions  with  all 
the  answers:  the  schools  merely  become 
the  focal  point  for  a  communitywlde  ed- 
ucational process  which  links  in  fam- 
ilies, civic  organizations,  churches  and 
other  community  Institutions  in  a  com- 
prehensive alliance  to  combat  drug 
abuse. 

The  new  approach  recognizes  that 
drug  abuse  is  possibly  a  symptom  of  a 
larger  problem:  depending  on  the  com- 
munity and  even  the  Individual  family, 
drug  abuse  may  be  an  expression  of  re- 
bellion, an  indication  of  lack  of  commu- 
nication, an  expression  of  a  sense  of 
alienation  or  Just  a  sense  of  boredom. 
The  community  may  need  to  reexamine 
its  resources,  to  make  a  greater  effort  to 
provide  alternative  forms  of  activity  for 
its  young  people.  Part  of  the  answer  may 
he  in  more  adequate  recreational  facili- 
ties, or  structured  programs  permitting 
greater  cooperation  between  generations. 
Part  of  the  answer  may  lie  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive gtiidance  counseling  program  in 
the  schools,  one  which  can  help  students 
to  deal  with  the  increasingly  complex 
problems  of  growing  up. 

The  Federal  Government.  In  fact,  has 
recently  identified  a  guidance  counseling 
program  in  New  York  City  which  con- 
sistently has  reduced  not  only  drug 
abuse,  but  such  additional  problems  as 
truancy,  failing  grades,  and  disruptive 
behavior  The  White  House  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  has 
been  so  pleased  with  recent  evaluations 
of  this  program  that  it  is  presently  de- 
veloping plans  to  initiate  a  nationwide 
demonstration  project  based  on  the  New 
York  City  program. 

A  balanced  and  cooperative  program 
between  drug  abuse  education  and  pre- 
vention to  control  drug  demand  and  law 
enforcement  to  control  the  problem  of 
supply  is  the  key  to  saving  future  gen- 
erations from  the  scourge  which  has  af- 
flicted our  youth  in  recent  years. 

It  should  be  a  nationwide  effort  In 
which  we  can  all  participate  and  from 
which  we  all  can  learn.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sixth  District,  are  demonstrat- 
ing concern  about  this  problem  and 
much  more  that  they  are  doing  so  much 
to  meet  It.  These  efforts  deserve  our  con- 
tinuing support;  they  certainly  have 
mine. 


December  3,  1973 


Close  the  C>eneratlon  Oap — Save  EHectrlclty 

Waste  Watt.  Want  Watt 

Join  the  Current  Re-Volt 

Power  Shortages  Leave  Me  Cold 

Upon  Atom 

Coal :  No  Fuel  Like  an  Old  Fuel 

Up  On  Coal— Dig  Out  of  the  Energy  Hole 

Oh  Coal  'O  Mlo 

Try  68  Degrees — You'll  Like  It 

Save  a  Gallon  a  Day— Keep  Rationing  Away 

Take  an  Arab  to  Lynch 

As  you  Freeze  In  the  Dark  Remember  that 
this  Energy  Crises  Comes  to  You  from  the 
Same  People  'Who: 

Delayed  the  Alaska  Pipeline  for  Years 

Picketed  Nuclear  Power 

Stopped  Bridge.  Marble  Canyon  and  other 
Clean  Hydro  Dams 

Blocked  Offshore  Drilling  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  and  Off  the  Atlantic  Coast 

Banned  Building  Re&nerles  and  Petroleum 
Docks 

Imposed  Unrealistic  and  Arbitrary  Air  Qual- 
ity Regulations 

Priced  Natural  Oas  So  Low  that  People 
Stopped  Exploring  for  It 

Insisted  on  Automobile  Emission  Devices 
Which  Drastically  Slash  Oas  Mileage 

Subject  to  availability  I  will  award  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  for  the  best  slogan 
submitted  by  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  anni- 
versary of  another  lnfam.v. 


ENERGY  CRISIS  SLOGANS 

HUN.  CRAIG  HUSMER 

or  cAUroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  H08MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
started  a  collection  of  new  energy  crisis 
slogans  to  which  I  invite  your  additions. 
The  following  items  are  on  hand  to  date: 

The  Public  Be  Dimmed 

You  Can't  Fuel  AU  of  the  People  All  of 
the  Time 

KUl-A-Watt 


THE  U  S  S.  "TARAWA" 

HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  December  1. 
1973.  an  Important  and  significant  up- 
grading of  our  Armed  Forces  occurred 
with  the  launching  of  the  new  U.S.  Navy 
ship,  the  U.S.S.  Tarawa,  the  first  of  five 
scheduled  LHA's — general  purpose  am- 
phibious assault  ships — especially  de- 
signed for  the  roles  and  missions  as- 
signed the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  The  date 
almost  coincided  with  the  30th  anniver- 
sary- of  the  famous  battle  in  World  War  II 
for  a  Pacific  atoll— November  20,  1943— 
and  the  decision  to  name  this  ship  for 
that  magnificent  show  of  great  courage 
cannot  help  but  make  the  LHA  a  source 
of  Inspiration  and  example  to  ever>' 
marine  who  will  set  foot  on  Its  decks  as 
long  as  it  serves  in  the  fleet. 

The  U  S.S  Tarawa  float-launching  was 
in  Pascagoula,  Miss..  In  the  ultra  modem 
shipyard  of  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Division  of  Litton  Industries.  As  so  many 
things  have  been  written  and  said  about 
the  LHA  program,  touching  on  nearly 
every  aspect  of  It,  except  Its  Imoortance 
to  the  Navy,  and  particularly  to  the  Mar- 
ine Corps,  and  their  combined  ability  to 
undertake  any  mission  rny where  in  the 
world.  It  seemed  to  me  that  all  concerned 
Members  of  Congress  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  remarks  as  stated 
by  men  who  know  the  stakes  and  the 
task: 

Welcome  and  Remarks  bt  Mil.  N.  J.  Maran- 
DiNO,  Senior  Vice  President  of  Litton 
Industries  and  President  or  Incaixs  Ship- 
Bun-niNc    Division,    on    the    Occasion    of 

THE    LaUNCHINO    OF   THE    LHA-1.    "TARAWA." 
ON   DCCCMBER    1.   1973,  AT  PASCAGOULA.  MiSS. 

(Actually  delivered  because  of  Mr.  Maran- 


•  You  may  have  trouble  finding  them  to 
express  your  gratitude — they  don't  seem  to 
be  coming  around  much  any  more. 
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dlno's  Illness  by  PhlUp  Erkenbrack,  Ingalls 
LHA  Program  Manager.) 

Secretary  Mlddendorf,  General  Cushman, 
other  distinguished  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  our  lovely 
Sponsor,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

On  behalf  of  the  18,700  employees  of  In- 
galls— the  men  and  women  whose  hard  work 
made  this  ship  and  this  day  possible — I  wel- 
come you  to  the  christening  and  launching 
of  TARAWA,  LHA-1. 

Every  ship  launching  Is  significant,  and 
here  at  Ingalls  more  than  200  vessels  of  all 
types  have  been  launched  for  the  Navy  and 
Merchant  Marine  fleets.  But  of  all  the 
launchlngs  of  the  past,  none  has  been  more 
significant  than  the  last  one  and  this  one — 
the  launching  on  November  10  of  the  first  of 
the  new  SPRUANCE  class  multl-mlsslon  de- 
stroyers, and  the  launching  today  of  the  first 
of  a  new  fleet  of  general  purpose  amphibious 
assatilt  ships. 

To  those  who  really  understand  the  ur- 
gency for  a  more  modern  and  stronger  Navy 
fleet,  these  events  have  meaning  far  be- 
yond the  speeches  and  fanfare  of  the  christ- 
ening ceremonies.  They  represent  a  giant  step 
forward  In  the  defense  capability  of  this 
country. 

One  very  obvious  fact  about  the  ship  we 
are  launching  today  Is  that  It  is  big.  In 
fact,  it  will  be  the  second  largest  ship  In  the 
Navy  fleet,  second  only  to  a  modern-day  air- 
craft carrier.  The  LHA  stands  20  stories  high, 
is  820  feet  long,  106  feet  wide,  and  when 
she  Joins  the  fleet  she  will  displace  39,300 
tons  fully  loaded.  That's  big  In  the  water. 
But  a  few  days  ago,  this  ship  was  on  dry 
land — covering  the  site  we  occupy  today — 
and  was  moved  on  to  the  launch  pontoon 
at  a  weight  of  19,500  tons,  becoming  the 
heaviest  man-made  object  ever  transported 
on  land. 

LHA  Is  an  entirely  new  class  of  ship,  un- 
like any  other  amphibious  assault  vessel  the 
Navy  has  ever  had.  But  Ingalls,  builder  of 
ships  for  35  years.  Is  not  new  to  the  Navy's 
amphibious  assault  forces.  This  shipyard  has 
built  for  the  Navy  18  specialized  amphibious 
warfare  ships.  Including  nine  Dock  Landing 
Ships  (LSDs),  two  Amphibious  Assault 
Docks  (LPDs),  two  Amphibious  Assault 
Ships  (LPHs),  and  five  Tank  Landing  Ships 
(LSTs). 

The  lessons  of  the  past  learned  by  Ingalls 
in  the  building  of  amphibious  ships  was  vital 
to  Litton  in  the  late  1960's,  when  it  won  the 
design  comp>etltion  for  the  LHA — a  ship  that 
will  give  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy 
amphibious  forces  the  largest,  fastest  and 
most  versatile  ship  in  their  fleet. 

In  the  design  of  the  LHA,  and  in  its  build- 
ing phase  today.  Litton  considered  not  only 
the  hardware  requirements  necessary  to  ef- 
fectively carry  out  the  ship's  mission,  but 
also  factors  essential  to  the  life -cycle  cost 
of  operating  the  LHAs.  The  Navy  wanted  a 
ship,  an  entirely  new  kind  of  ship,  that  would 
get  the  Job  done,  and  get  It  done  at  mini- 
mum cost  In  operation.  And  that  Is  exactly 
what  LHA  Is  designed  to  do. 

It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  LHA  is  not 
just  "a  ship".  It  is  several  ships  In  one.  For 
example,  the  Navy  has  pointed  out  that  it 
would  require  14  separate  amphibious  £is- 
sault  ships  (8  LPDs,  4  LKAs  and  2  LPHs)  to 
achieve  what  only  five  LHAs  can  achieve  In 
troop,  vehicle  and  cargo  transportation.  And 
even  then,  these  separate  ships  would  not 
have  the  speed,  helicopter  capability,  rapidity 
of  cargo  and  troop  off-load,  medical  facili- 
ties and  Integrated  tactical  design  features 
present  in  the  LHAs.  This  one  ship  Is  de- 
signed to  carry  and  deliver  a  Marine  Bat- 
talion Landing  Team  with  all  Its  combat 
support  equipment  and  supplies. 

This  'several-ships-in-one"  concept  will 
result  In  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
cost  savings  over  the  life  cycle  of  the  LHAs. 
In  crew  size  alone  the  five  LHAs  will  require 
1,000  less  men  than  would  the  14  separate 


ships  that  would  be  necessary  to  perform 
their  missions.  This  savings  In  manpower  ex- 
pense over  the  life  of  the  ships  amounts  to 
about  200-mllllon  dollars.  Millions  of  dollars 
more  will  be  saved  in  the  over-all  mainte- 
nance of  the  ships  because  of  Lltton-deslgned 
features  that  took  Into  consideration  the 
latest  in  marine  automation  and  electronics 
and  the  application  of  construction  materials 
which  require  less  maintenance. 

These  ILfe-cycle  cost  reductions  viust  be 
acknowledged  when  one  considers  the  initial 
cost  of  producing  a  sophisticated  weapons 
system  such  as  LHA.  And  more  Important 
than  absolute  dollar  cost,  of  course,  is  actual 
value  received,  and  this  is  a  consideration 
presented  very  clearly  in  a  recent  article  on 
the  LHA  which  appeared  In  SEA  POWER 
magazine,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 

Sea  Power  notes  that  the  LHA  combines  the 
best  capabilities  of  several  different  types  of 
ships,  which  undoubtedly  would  cost  more 
than  the  LHA  if  built  separately.  Additlon- 
aUy,  SEA  POWER  says,  the  LHA  could  mean 
(quote)  ".  .  .  the  difference  between  pro- 
tracted confilct  and  an  early  end  of  the  fight- 
ing; the  difference  for  beleaguered  U.S.  allies, 
between  their  rapid  reinforcement  and  their 
equally  rapid  capitulation;  perhaps  even  the 
difference,  merely  because  of  its  muscular 
presence,  between  war  and  peace  .  .  ."  (End 
of  quote  from  SEA  POWER) . 

Fortunately,  there  are  those  who  do  un- 
derstand that  message  expressed  by  the 
editors  of  SEA  POWER.  They  know  not  only 
that  quality  ships  don't  come  cheaply,  but 
more  Importantly  that  quality  in  the  long 
run  is  the  best  economy. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  ship  we  christen 
and  launch  today  Is  named  in  honor  of  the 
battle  of  Tarawa,  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
most  controversial,  and  yet  most  Important, 
battles  of  all  of  World  War  II. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  battle  of 
Tarawa  30  years  ago — Just  like  this  ship  that 
carries  its  name — had  its  shares  of  critics. 
There  were  those  in  1943  who  didn't  agree 
with  the  decision  to  send  troops  ashore  at 
Tarawa.  The  critics  argued  that  there  were 
centrate  upon,  and  that  there  were  too  many 
unknowns,  too  many  problems,  too  many 
difficulties  in  attacking  a  heavily  defended 
Island  atoll — and  some  even  agreed  with  the 
Japanese  commander  on  Tarawa  that  It 
could  not  be  taken.  Even  after  the  battle 
had  been  won,  the  critics  charged  that  the 
price  of  Tarawa  was  too  high. 

Fortunately  for  America,  those  who  fought 
at  Tarawa  didn't  take  stock  in  what  the 
critics  had  to  say.  The  Marines  who  went 
ashore  at  Tarawa  met  the  challenges,  they 
solved  the  problems,  and  they  carried  out 
their  mission.  And  when  the  war  was  over, 
the  Battle  of  Tarawa  was  not  only  vindicated 
as  the  right  decision,  but  the  victory  there 
was  recognized  and  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  War. 

Tarawa  of  30  years  ago  demonstrated  that 
success  in  an  objective  in  which  one  has  faith 
can  be  achieved  even  against  the  odds  of  the 
critics,  but  not  without  a  price,  and  even 
then,  success  doesn't  come  easily.  For  those 
of  us  at  Ingalls,  for  the  employees  of  this 
8hlpyard/we  see  a  common  thread  between 
the  challenges  at  Tarawa  atoll  and  the  chal- 
lenges/we have  -faced  and  will  continue  to 
face  im  the  building  of  an  entirely  new  fleet 
of  ships  such  as  LHA. 

Wejhave  had  our  share  of  unknowns — 
our  spare  of  problems — and  more  than  our 
sharys  of  critics.  But  I  can  tell  you  now  that 
thc^dds  for  success  are  in  our  favor  because 
wqf have  a  work  force  here  that  understands 
tat  needs  to  be  done.  Our  employees  know 

lat  the  only  answer  to  the  unknowns  Is 
define  the  problems.  They  know  that  the 
only  answer  In  facing  problems  is  to  find 
solutions.  Moreover,  they  have  the  maturity, 
experience,  pride  and  motivation  to  do  Just 
that.  And  they  know  that  the  only  answer 


to  the  critics  is  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  Marines  at  Tarawa  had  no  plan  to 
retreat.  Neither  do  we  at  Ingalls.  The  workers 
here  are  determined  to  carry  out  our  mission 
to  build  these  ships,  and  to  build  them  well. 

Our  employees  understand  fully  what  is 
yet  to  be  done.  They  are  not  overwhelmed  by 
the  challenges  that  still  He  ahead. 

While  the  buUdlng  of  TARAWA  is  im- 
portant to  all  18,700  Ingalls  employees,  there 
are  some  in  our  work  force  lor  whom  the 
building  of  this  ship  has  very  special  mean- 
ing. 

Sixteen  of  our  employees  took  part  in  the 
battle  for  Tarawa  atoll  30  years  ago,  and 
eight  of  those  who  were  actively  on  the  Is- 
land are  with  us  this  morning.  These  em- 
ployees realize  better  than  any  of  us  what 
this  ship  will  mean  to  the  fighting  forces  of 
America  and  for  the  Marines  In  particular. 
They  are  here  today  as  representatives  of  all 
of  our  shipyard  workers,  and  I  should  like 
for  you  to  meet  them. 

Robert  Miller  was  18  years  old  and  a  Ma- 
rine Corps  private  when  he  engaged  Ln  his 
first  combat  at  Tarawa.  Now  be  is  a  senior 
draftsman   In  our  Engineering  Department. 

Hughes  R.  Michael  was  a  25-year-old  Ma- 
rine Corps  sergeant,  assigned  as  a  combat 
artist  at  Tarawa.  He  works  today  in  our 
management  control  section. 

Earl  Jackson  was  a  21-year-old  Marine 
Corps  private  when  he  went  ashore  at  Tarawa 
with  the  first  assault  wave.  Today  he  is  a 
storeroom  keeper  in  our  submarine  overhaul 
warehouse. 

Pascal  DaughdrlU  was  an  18-year-old  car- 
penter's mate  third  class  with  the  Seabees  at 
Tarawa.  He  went  ashore  to  help  rebuild  the 
Island  airstrip  and  today  is  a  combination 
burner-welder  at  Ingalls. 

Robert  D.  Jenkins  was  17  years  old  and  a 
seaman  first  class  with  the  Navy  amphibious 
forces  at  Tarawa.  He  went  ashore  with  troops 
in  the  fifth  assault  wave.  Today  he  Is  an  In- 
galls machinist. 

Charles  M.  Shepard  was  a  lieutenant  with 
the  CoEist  Guard  and  served  as  a  group  com- 
mander for  landing  boats  at  Tarawa.  Today 
he  is  a  squad  leader  In  our  bull  technical 
department. 

Wilfred  Trochessett  was  23  years  old  and 
a  boatswain  mate  first  class  with  the  Coast 
Guard.  He  was  in  charge  of  a  gun  crew  at 
Tarawa.  Today  he  works  In  our  safety  depart- 
ment. 

Henry  Laird  was  23  years  old  and  a  boat- 
swain mate  second  class  with  the  Navy  at 
Tarawa.  He  went  to  the  Island  on  the  second 
day  of  battle  to  maintain  communications. 
Today  he  is  a  quality  assurance  Inspector 
with  Ingalls. 

Let's  give  these  men  a  round  of  applause, 
not  only  for  their  services  at  Tarawa,  but  for 
what  they,  and  other  Ingalls  employees,  are 
continuing  to  do  today  for  the  defense  of 
this  country. 

Remarks  by  Gen.  R.  E.  Cushman.  Jr., 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 

As  the  Under  Secretary  has  Indicated,  our 
declining  curve  of  amphibious  lift  capability 
shows  promise  of  "bottoming  out."  with  this 
historic  launching  of  the  first  LHA  today. 
That  is  surely  a  source  of  relief  for  all  of  us 
with  a  stake  in  the  continued  strength  of 
our  Navy-Marine  Corps  Amphibious  Team. 

But  beyond  this  sense  of  relief  are  a  sense 
of  exhilaration  and  a  sense  of  purpose: 

Exhilaration  ...  at  the  impending  arrival 
of  a  versatile  amphibious  assault  ship  de- 
signed from  keel  up  with  the  requirements 
of  its  landing  forces  in  mind.  In  the  current 
vernacular,  this  one  really  "gets  it  aU  to- 
gether." 

And  a  sense  of  purpose  .  .  .  for  we  have 
much  to  do  in  preparing  for  TARAWA'S  deliv- 
ery fifteen  short  months  from  now.  The 
LHA  will  be  the  backbone  of  our  amphibi- 
ous forces  for  the  rest  of  this  century,  and 
It  Is  mandatory  that  we  begin  with  LHA-1  to 
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develop,  test,  and  ev«tu»t«  this  ablp's  tan- 
pr«Balv«  new  capabilities — and  exploit  tbem 
to  the  fullest  In  this  regard,  aggressive  ac- 
tVoQ  Is  already  un<lerway,  coordinated  by  a 
Navy-Marine  Corps  LUA  User's  Oroup.  This 
group  wUl  consider  tbe  Integrated  use  of 
all  the  ship's  systenis  tn  support  of  ths 
amphibious  force  and  landing  force  elements 
and  In  relation  to  amphibious  warfare  doc- 
trine and  techniques.  It  Is  a  formidable  taalL. 
but  we  are  off  to  a  good  start. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  put  the 
LHA  In  perspective  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment of  amphibious  warfare: 

In  the  1  ado's,  we  laid  the  foundations  of 
modem  amphibtouB  warfare,  through  the 
efforts  of  many  hard-working,  foreslghted, 
and  innovative  Marines. 

In  the  IMO's.  these  amphibious  warfare 
doctrines  and  techniques  were  tested,  proved, 
amX  refilled  under  fire. 

In  the  late  '40  s  and  the  1930's.  we  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  nuclear  warfare,  de- 
veloping a  vertical  assault  capability  with 
the  helicopter 

In  the  60's  and  the  60's,  we  proved  the 
techniques  fur  extended  deployments  and 
saw  Improvements  Ln  the  amphibious  fleet. 
with  the  Introduction  of  the  twenty -knot 
ships. 

And  so  far  In  the  70's,  we  have  been  break- 
ing ground  in  the  use  of  com  mand  and  con- 
trol facilities  of  the  LOC. 

The  arrival  of  the  LHA  represents  another 
sttch  historic  milestone — bringing  almost  a 
quantum  Jump  in  capabilities  available  to 
assist  the  amphibious  force  and  the  landing 
force  in  accomplishing  a  variety  of  amphibi- 
ous missions  Smce  this  ship  shows  procalse 
of  doing  practically  everything  but  repro- 
ducing Itself,  there  Is  a  natural  tendency  to 
wint  to  make  It  represent  All  Things  To  All 
Men — and  to  load  tt  down  with  missions 
which  might  properly  belong  to  other  ships 
and  other  organizations.  We  Intend  to  malu- 
taln  a  sense  of  persp>ectlve  on  this,  planning 
for  the  use  of  this  fine  ship  for  Its  Intended 
amphibious  purpose,  so  that  we  will  suffer 
no  drawdown  on  the  Increased  amphibious 
assault  capabilities  we  have  wanted  all  along. 
As  we  consider  the  current  turmoil  on  the 
International  scene,  it  becomes  very  clear 
that  the  LHA  Is  coming  along  at  a  time  when 
It  Is  sorely  needed  For  we  are  faced  with  an 
apparent  dilemma: 

We  must  maintiln  overseas  presence  and 
Influence  and  maintain  a  voice  In  the  major 
events  and  decisions  which  affect  our  world- 
wide Interests,  while  responding  to  contLnous 
pressure  to  reduce  the  number  of  Americans 
permanently  based  on  foreign  soil. 

The  answer  lies  in  our  mobility  and  our 
use  of  the  seas  America  Is  a  maritime  nation, 
and  our  National  Security  Strategy  of  Real- 
istic Deterrence.  In  my  view,  contains  distinct 
maritime  Implications. 

For  as  we  reduce  our  forward  based  mili- 
tary forces — Europe  being  the  one  major  ex- 
ception at  preserit — the  strategic  significance 
of  forward  deployed  amphibious  forces  rises 
accordingly.  These  forces  even  represent  a 
political,  economic,  and  military  flexibility 
which  cannot  exist  when  our  units  are  tied 
to  the  requirements  of  a  particular  boat 
country. 

Operating  tn  inten^atlonal  waters,  am- 
phibious farces  interact  with  our  allies  by 
offering  presence  without  automatic  commlt- 
n\ent.  They  provide  greater  assurance  than 
forces  baaed  In  the  Continental  United 
States.  whUe  avoiding  some  of  the  problems 
•aaoclated  with  providing  overaeas-basad 
American  troops 

Amphibious  forces  ara  available  for  use 
anywhere  along  the  world's  littorals.  Inde- 
pendent of  developed  ports  and  airheads, 
they  are  uniquely  capable  of  forcible  entry 
or    sustained    operattona — If    necessary — tn 
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hostile   and   underdeveloped   regions  of   the 
world. 

Amphibious  forces  are  suitable  for  a  wide 
range  of  operations,  from  ahow  of  force  to 
hot  warfare.  They  can  disengage  and  leave 
ths  scene  quickly  when  the  Job  Is  done.  Their 
versatility  extends  to  non-comtiat  asslgn- 
nients.  as  well.  Two  thirds  of  the  more  than 
fifty  noo-routlne  deployments  of  amphibi- 
ous forces  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
have  Involved  evacuations,  humanitarian  as- 
sistance missions,  and  other  non  oambat 
roles. 

And  finally,  amphibious  forces  are  credible 
In  deterring  assaults  on  US  Interests  because 
they  are  visibly  ready,  with  a  backup  war- 
fighting  capability  If  deterrence  falls.  Their 
self-contained,  self-surtalnlng  packages  of 
Integrated  naval,  ground,  and  air  compo- 
nents are  unique  among  the  world's  military 
forces.  Linked  through  training  and  tradi- 
tion, these  Navy-Marine  teems  enter  crisis 
situations  with  their  operating  procedures 
and  priorities  already  sorted  out  and  under- 
stood Their  historic  flghtln?  ability  Is  estab- 
lished as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  conjectlve.  for 
America  has  a  record  of  actually  using  her 
amphibious  power  when  required — a  fact 
which  much  surely  be  taken  Into  account  By 
anyone  considering  a   test  of  wills. 

In  each  of  these  areas— availability  .  .  . 
suitability  .  .  .  and  visable  readiness — our 
capabilities  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  LHA. 
All  of  you  who  have  ptu'tlclpated  In  the  LHA 
project  are  helping  meet  a  significant 
need  .  .  .  both  of  our  County  and  of  our 
Marine  Corps.  You  have  had  to  face  a  formid- 
able challenge  In  building  this  ship,  using 
the    Innovative    techniques    of    this    yard. 

In  this  sense,  yoti — the  builders  of  TA- 
RAWA— share  a  vital  quality  with  the  brave 
men  who  made  the  name  "TARAWA"  an 
indelible  part  of  our  American  history  They, 
too.  were  faced  with  a  task  which  had  never 
been  accomplished  before — amphibious  as- 
sault against  defenses  at  the  water's  edge 
which,  m  the  words  of  the  atoll's  Japanese 
commander,  "had  been  built  to  withstand 
assault  by  a  million  men  for  a  hundred 
years." 

They  landed  And  when  things  started  go- 
ing wrong  they  still  kept  coming — across  the 
reef  and  through  the  fire-swept  lagoon  and 
over  the  coconut-log  barricades  and  Into  the 
pillboxes  and  bunkers  whose  defenders 
fought  to  nearly  the  last  man.  And  In  sev- 
enty-five hours  and  forty-two  minutes  to 
hell  tn  a  half-mile  square  they  proved  It 
could  be  done.  They  blasted  open  the  front 
door  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

In  doing  so.  they  dealt  a  coup  de  grace  to 
the  enemy's  Pacific  strategy,  which  had  been 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  America 
would  be  unwilling  and  unable  to  pay  the 
price  of  retaking  its  lost  ground,  and  would 
sue  for  peace  rather  than  make  the  effort. 

In  doing  so.  they  accomplished  a  number 
of    "firsts"  which  provided  a  baseline  of  ex- 
perience for  future  amphibious  operations: 
— The  first  landing  across  a  reef  In  the  face 
of  opposition: 

— The  first  use  of  amphlbloxis  tractors; 
— The  first  use  of  coordinated  ckne  air  and 
naval  gunfire  support  for  an  opposed  landing; 
— And  the  first  use  of  tanks  In  an  amphib- 
ious landing. 

And  In  doing  so,  they  established  a  per- 
sonal standard  of  bravery  for  all  Marines  to 
emulate. 

With  your  heads,  your  hands,  and  your 
hearts,  you  have  perpetuated  the  spirit  of 
Tarawa  It  Is  up  to  us — and  to  the  men  who 
eventually  sail  on  this  fine  ship — to  keep  this 
spirit  alive. 

Tou  can  rest  assured  we  will. 


December  3,  1973 

INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION FOR  THE  CREATION  OP  A 
LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON  ME- 
MORL\L  GROVE  ON  THE  POTOMAC 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREaKNTATIVES 
Monday.  Dccejnber  3.  1973 

Mr.  FICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  an 
honor  to  Introduce  today  a  joint  resolu- 
tion that  would  allow  a  memorial  grove 
to  be  established  In  memory  of  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  our  beloved  36th  Pres- 
ident. In  the  Lady  Bird  Johnson  Park 
on  the  Potomac. 

This  bill  will  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
nothing,  as  the  grove  of  trees,  and  re- 
lated facilities,  will  be  financed  by  pri- 
vate donations,  raised  all  across  Amer- 
ica. 

Leadership  Members  have  joined  with 
me  in  introducing  this  legislation,  as  have 
Members  of  the  Texas  delegation. 

The  proposed  grove  is  a  fitting  first 
memorial  to  President  Johnson  here  in 
the  city  where  he  labored  with  such  love 
for  over  a  generation  and  a  half. 

Few  realize  how  much  this  big  man 
from  the  hill  country  of  Texas  loved 
natural  beauty.  Few  realize  how  he  loved 
to  see  this  Capital  City  take  on  new  life 
with  the  flowers  and  beautlflcation  ef- 
forts his  wife  tenderly  spread  through- 
out the  city. 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  firmly  believed 
that  the  quality  of  life  was  made  better 
if  each  of  us  took  care  to  preserve  na- 
ture's work,  and  took  care  to  respect  the 
powers  of  natural  growth. 

Throughout  his  public  career,  much  of 
his  superhuman  work  effort  was  dedi- 
cated to  bettering  our  surroundings. 
The  record  is  there,  and  the  world  is 
better  for  his  efforts.  And  we  are  grate- 
ful. 

Now.  today,  we  start  the  legislation 
that  will  honor  his  work  for  beauty  and 
nature. 

The  grove  will  be  situated  in  the  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  Park,  wliich  borders  the 
Potomac.  The  park  has  a  very  good  view 
of  the  LiiKoln  Memorial,  the  Jefferson 
Memorial,  the  Washington  Monument, 
with  the  Capitol  Dome  capping  the  view 
in  the  horizon. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  grove  sug- 
gest that  a  small  rise  be  placed  in  the 
center  that  would  give  the  visitor  to  the 
area  the  full  view  of  the  skyline  so  loved 
by  President  Johnson. 

In  the  center  of  the  grove  there  will 
be  recorded  some  of  the  President's  In- 
spiring words  that  spurred  so  many  for- 
ward to  conquer  man's  enemies  of  pov- 
erty, disease,  and  inequality. 

This  proposed  grove  ti-ill  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  citizens,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  February  18.  1973.  Wa-shington 
Star  News  be  placed  in  the  Record.  This 
editorial  will  illustrate  that  kind  of  re- 
sponse this  proposal  will  have : 
Ajt  L.  B.  J.  MxMoaiAi. 
No  subject  under  the  sun  Is  capable  of 
producing  more  dissension,  more   agonlalng 
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debate  and  more  bureaucratic  spinning  of 
wheels  than  memorials  to  our  former  presi- 
dents. Remember,  for  example,  the  furor  over 
those  giant  slabs  of  stone  proposed  In  West 
Potomac  Park  to  memorialize  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt? 

So,  too,  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  such 
controversy  may  well  up  in  regard  to  the 
moet  recently  deceased  of  our  chief  execu- 
tives, Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

But  perhaps  not. 

At  the  very  least.  In  the  proposal  unveiled 
the  other  day,  we  are  off  to  a  good  start.  The 
Idea,  as  Initiated  by  Laurance  Rockefeller, 
involves  a  grove  of  trees — possibly  encompas- 
sing a  sculpture  of  the  late  President — 
within  the  park  area  already  named  for  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac  River  between  the  Memorial  and 
14th  Street  Bridges. 

Nash  Castro,  a  former  director  of  National 
Capital  Parks  who  is  working  to  advance  the 
proposal,  says  be  already  has  discussed  it 
with  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  quotes  the  former 
First  Lady  as  being  "touched  and  moved"  by 
the  concept. 

Well,  we  are,  too.  This  city  owes  an  im- 
mense debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Johnson  for 
the  areas  of  annual  flowering  beauty  which 
she  Initiated  here — as  Indeed  the  nation  Is 
Indebted  to  Lyndon  Johnson  for  his  own  ef- 
forts In  the  fields  of  beautlficatton.  The  150- 
acre  Lady  Bird  Johnson  Park  Is  itself  a  lovely 
setting,  which  could  be  made  more  so  by 
an  attractive  grove  of  trees. 

One  more  thing  is  to  be  said  In  the  Idea's 
behalf:  With  Mrs.  Johnson's  personnal  In- 
volvement, there  is  a  good  chance  that  the 
Job  would  be  done  right. 

It  Is  not  our  position  that  a  memorial  In 
Washington  to  every  deceased  president, 
especially  in  view  of  many  of  the  grandiose 
proposals  that  have  been  advanced  in  the 
past.  Is  a  necessity.  But  we  think  this  one 
would  be  fitting  to  the  man,  and  an  asset  to 
the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
was  bigger  than  life.  He  was  a  vibrant 
man  who  turned  his  love  for  people  into 
living  testimonies. 

A  living  grove  is  a  small  testimony  for 
this  man  whom  we  loved. 


ONE  WRITERS  VIEW— HOW  TO 
AVOID  FUEL  AUSTERITY:  BE 
STINGY 


HON   JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magfizine  there  appears  an  interesting 
commonsense  article  on  how  the  indi- 
vidual homeowner  and  consumer  can 
contribute  to  the  national  effort  to  avoid 
energy  austerity:  Be  stingy  with  the 
amount  of  energy  wasted. 

While  It  Is  essential  that  we  take  im- 
mediate and  strong  steps  to  manage  our 
dwindling  fuel  supplies  and  develop  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy,  I  believe 
that  if  each  consumer  followed  the  sug- 
gestions contained  In  the  reprinted 
article,  considerable  savings  *ould  re- 
sult. I  commend  it  to  readers  of  the 
Record  concerned  about  saving  energy: 
How  To  Makb  It  on  Lkss  Ftjei.  This  Winter 
(By  R.  P.  DaUle) 

Whatever  the  government  and  the  fuel 
Industries  are  going  to  do  about  the  threat- 
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ened  critical  shortage  of  fuel  this  winter, 
it  Is  within  the  power  of  John  Q.  Public  and 
his  wife  to  strike  an  enormous  blow  to  make 
their  fuel  supply  and  the  nation's  stretch, 
and  perhaps  avoid  the  sort  of  frigid  austerity 
that   many   have    been   predicting. 

Talking  with  fuel  oil  men  this  fall,  we 
know  that  the  customers  have  gotten  the 
word  and  are  out  to  act  on  their  own  t>ehalf. 
The  early  evidence  Is  that  families  which 
buy  and  burn  their  own  fuel  oil  no  longer 
wait  for  automatic  deliveries.  As  soon  as 
there  Is  room  at  the  top  of  the  tank,  many 
have  been  calling  their  oil  companies  to  come 
and  fill  her  up  again.  This  Is  natural.  If 
rationing  should  begin  on  December  19  or 
January  8,  everyone  wants  to  start  with  a 
full  tank. 

One  also  assumes  that  everyone  is  In- 
terested in  stretc/itngr  bis  fuel  as  far  as  he 
can.  The  fact  Is  that  If  each  and  every  one  of 
us  who  has  any  control  over  fue'  consump- 
tion would  cut  corners  on  energy  consump- 
tion, the  total  national  fuel  saving  could  go 
a  long  way  to  make  any  cold  weather  crisis 
evaporate. 

How  do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  go 
about  saving  energy,  given  the  desire  to  make 
a  serious  effort? 

We  are  not  dealing  with  an  attempt  to 
conserve  only  heat,  but  to  save  the  total 
national  energy  supply.  Economizing  on  gaso- 
line consumption  In  your  car  will  free  more 
p>etroleum  for  heat.  Conserving  electric  light 
In  your  home  or  office  saves  fuel  down  at  the 
power  plant,  and  liberates  more  energy  for 
heating  purposes. 

So  the  trick  to  get  the  nation  through  a 
potentially  cold  winter  Is  to  save  energy  in 
any  form  possible.  Fortunately,  this  will  also 
keep  our  fuel,  utility  and  gasoline  bills  down. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  one  can 
save  his  and  the  nation's  fuel  right  around 
home  without  actually  suffering.  Most  of 
them  are  entirely  obvious.  Eton't  leave  lights 
on  when  they  aren't  needed.  Look  for  cracks 
around  windows  and  doors  where  little  icy 
fingers  of  cold  air  oome  In,  and  weatherstrip 
them.  Don't  carelessly  overheat  roomspace  if 
you  can  control  It,  and  don't  keep  unused 
space  very  warm.  Learn  how  much  you  can 
comfortably  turn  the  thermostat  down  over- 
night. Keep  driving  your  car  In  tlie  gas- 
saving  ways  that  were  well  publicized  last 
summer,  when  the  problem  wasn't  cold 
weather  but  a  possible  gasoline  shortage. 
Don't  leave  doors  and  windows  open  or  ajar 
in  cold  weather.  Make  sure  every  window  has 
a  storm  window.  Before  we're  through  we'll 
offer  most  of  the  obvious  and  not  so  obvious 
ways  to  save  energy,  and  fuel  bUls,  just  by 
taking  more  pains  than  usual. 

But  It  might  also  pay  you  to  understand 
a  bit  of  the  science  of  keeping  warm.  You 
can  feel  warm  in  a  room  at  70  degrees  and 
cold  in  a  room  at  78  degrees.  The  reasons  why 
have  a  bearing  on  how  you  can  manage  to 
keep  the  thermostat  down  with  comfort. 

Air  temperature  is  only  one  factor  In 
feeling  warm  or  cold.  Radiation  plays  a  big- 
ger role  than  most  of  us  imagine.  Solid  ob- 
jects radiate  heat  back  and  forth.  If  they 
are  the  same  temperature,  the  give  and  take 
is  about  equal.  If  your  furniture  and  walls 
are  warm,  you  radiate  body  heat  to  them, 
but  they  only  absorb  a  little  of  It  and  bounce 
some  back  to  you.  But  if  they  are  cold,  they 
gobble  up  your  radiations  and  you  feel  much 
colder  In  the  same  air  temperature. 

Now  If  someone  Jams  the  thermostat  down 
to  about  50  degrees  overnight  and  goes  to 
bed  bundled  up,  this  seems  like  a  great  fuel 
saving  on  the  face  of  it.  But  what  is  likely 
to  happen  Is  that  next  morning,  when  the  air 
Is  reheated  to  about  72  degrees,  It  feels  as 
cold  as  Ice.  Someone  Is  going  to  force  the 
air  temfyerature  up  to  about  80  and  lose  the 
fuel  savings  of  the  night  before.  All  solid 
objects  are  so  cold  that  they  are  stealing 
radiation  heat  from  the  humans,  who  sud- 
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denly  want  the  air  hotter  than  usual  in  order 
to  feel  comfortable.  And  It  takes  hours  to 
reheat  the  walls  and  furniture,  during  all 
of  which  time  everj'one  feels  cold  in  72-de- 
gree  air. 

This  human  factor,  related  to  radiation, 
has  led  fuel  experts  to  suggest  that  you 
should  turn  the  thermostat  down  about  five 
degrees  overnight,  and  no  more.  Normally, 
this  would  mean  72  degrees.  In  the  daytime 
and  67  at  night.  However,  if  we  watch  our 
radiation  factors  around  the  house,  we  can 
probably  all  be  comfortable  with  the  house 
at  68  or  69  in  the  daytime  and  about  64  at 
night.  If  we  all  should  settle  for  roomspace 
that's  about  three  degrees  colder  than  usual 
this  winter,  the  fuel  savings  would  be  enor- 
mous. Different  experts  give  different  .Igures, 
but  all  are  agreed  that,  if  we  all  voluntarily 
cut  back  three  degrees  of  household  warmth 
all  winter.  It  would  be  like  finding  a  new 
oil  field  for  the  nation.  The  expert  figures 
are  that  If  you  keep  your  living  space  one 
degree  cooler  than  usual  all  winter,  you  will 
cut  fuel  consumption  for  heating  by  from 
3%  to  6%.  Making  out  on  two  degrees  less 
will  cut  consumption  by  from  4'c  to  T:'c  or 
STc. 

Government  figures  have  guesstlmated  that 
we  absolutely  need  a  10 ^i  fuel  saving  to 
make  It  this  winter.  Homes  aren't  the  only 
fuel  users;  but  if  every  home  made  out  on 
Just  three  degrees  less  heat  around  the  clock. 
It  would  come  close  to  saving  a  half  of  the 
total  national  saving  which  is  said  to  be 
absolutely  necesstiry.  Much  more  can  be 
saved  by  policing  sheer  waste  of  heat  and 
energy. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  there  are  hardly  any  clock- 
regulated  thermostats  anjTnore.  If  you  have 
a  clock-controlled  thermostat,  you  can  cut 
the  heat  back  by  much  more  than  five  de- 
grees about  about  11  p.m.  and  set  it  to  come 
on  at  about  65  degrees  long  about  4:30  a.m. 
It  will  then  have  more  time  to  warm  up  the 
cold  walls  and  furniture  before  people  are 
up  and  about,  and  you  can  raise  it  to  68 
or  so  on  arising.  As  a  clock-thermostat,  prop- 
erly used,  is  a  great  fuel  saver  anytime,  smart 
people  in  cold  climates  can't  hurt  themselves 
by  installing  clock  thermostats  as  a  matter 
of  long-range  principle. 

There  Is  no  truth  at  all  in  the  old  argu- 
ment that  it  takes  more  fuel  to  reheat  a 
cold  house  than  to  keep  it  warm  all  night. 
It  always  takes  less  to  reheat  it  theui  to  keep 
It  warm.  The  only  problem  is  the  human 
need  to  want  It  warmer  than  usual  in  the 
morning  to  combat  the  reuUation  loss  to  cold 
solids. 

Liberal  xxse  of  drapes  as  wall  hangings  re- 
duces the  sense  of  chUl  by  radiation.  The 
radiation  loss  through  glass  windows  (either 
single  or  double)  In  winter  Is  much  great- 
er than  It  is  to  cold  walls  and  furniture. 
Thus  you  can  save  a  great  deal  ot  heat, 
and  make  a  cool  house  feel  warmer,  by 
managing  the  drapes  over  your  windows  not 
as  drapes  but  as  Insulation,  and  rejectors. 
General  cold  weather  rule:  If  the  sun  Isn't 
hitting  the  window,  keep  the  drapes  drawn. 
Both  the  conduction  of  heat  and  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  through  the  window  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  But  if  the  sun  Is  hitting 
the  window,  open  the  drapes.  Old  Sol  wUl 
radiate  heat  into  the  room,  even  In  very  cold 
weather. 

The  direct  leakage  of  warm  air  (and  In- 
trusion of  cold  air)  around  small  cracks  in 
doors  and  windows  can.  In  extreme  cases,  re- 
sult in  the  expenditure  of  from  15^  to  30% 
of  your  fuel  to  "heat  the  whole  outdoors,"  as 
my  mother  used  to  say.  Almost  any  man — 
and  I  suspect  many  women — can  easily  apply 
weather-stripping  or  caulking  to  such  cracks. 
The  initiative  needed  Is  to  go  hunting  for 
these  openings  that  let  drafts  in  and  keep 
after  them.  A  government  bulletin  says  that 
If  a   light   fog  forms  on  a  window   on   the 
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downwind  side  tn  cold  weatber,  the  window 
la  protoftbly  dr»ft-free. 

A  window  without  »  double  sbeet  of  glasM 
(tbemiopjin«  or  »  storm  window)  Is,  on  tb* 
face  of  It.  "heating  the  whole  outdoors."  A 
rl?er  (rf  cblUed  air  whoM  he»t  b«s  passed  to 
the  outdoors  flows  down  tt  and  across  your 
floor. 

Your  heating  plant  wUl  need  a  lot  more 
fuel  to  heat  four  house  Lf  lu  beat-eschan- 
gers  are  dirty,  or  If  tbe  burner  Is  not  finely 
tuned.  An  annual  overhaul  and  cleaning  la 
nothing  to  shrug  off  It  really  do«s  keep  fuel 
bills  down  In  a  hot  air  system,  a  heating 
plant's  efllclency  Increases  if  you  make  sure 
to  keep  the  air  filters  clean 

Insulation  in  your  walla  and  bouae-top  can 
save  fuel  two  ways.  If  your  dwelling  Ls  well 
Insulated,  your  walls  will  not  leak  as  much 
heat  to  the  outdoors  to  keep  your  beating 
unit  working  oTertlme  The  interior  wall 
surfaces  will  also  be  warmer,  so  they  will  not 
steal  as  much  radiation  from  your  body. 
Hence  a  well  Insulated  bouse  not  only  ccxa- 
servea  beat.  It  lets  Its  occupants  feel  com- 
fortable at  a  lower  tempwrature. 

Moral.  If  there  Is  anything  you  can  do  on 
short  order  to  improve  the  Insulation  of  your 
dwelling.  It  wUl  pay  for  ttaelf  many  times 
over  In  fuel  saved. 

The  experts  point  out  that  existing  hootea 
may  or  may  not  be  eetay  to  Insulate,  or  to  In- 
sulate better,  on  short  notice.  The  best  waU 
Insulation  Is  Installed  at  tbe  time  of  con- 
struction. But  since  It  always  pays  homeown- 
ers to  have  the  beet  wall  Insulation — fuel 
shortage  or  not — this  would  be  a  good  tlma 
to  have  a  trustworthy  Insulation  man  aee 
how  good  yours  la  and  see  what  Is  involved 
In  improving  tt. 

When  It  comes  to  the  garrets  or  attics  over 
many  homes  which  are  simply  airspace*,  it  la 
no  great  trick  to  see  that  they  are  better 
Insulated.  The  experts  say  that  yoo  sbould 
have  at  least  six  inches  of  Insulation  between 
celling  and  garret  If  you  have  less,  tt  may 
be  simple  to  buy  some  batts  and  lay  them 
down.  Put  some  over  the  trapdoor  to  the 
garret,  too.  and  make  sure  the  edges  of  the 
trapdoor  are  weatherstrlpped.  The  warmeat 
air  In  your  house  may  be  pushing  its  way 
through  cracks  around  the  trapdoor,  If  you 
have  gone  to  an  attic  airspace.  An  attic 
door  or  trapdoor  Is  tbe  most  Important  to 
weatherstrip 

There  is  much  more  heat  Vost  through  poor 
celling  Insulation  than  through  poor  waU  In- 
sulation, due  to  the  tendency  of  the  warmest 
atr  to  rise  to  the  celling  A  quarter  of  the  heat 
loss  of  one-family  dwellings  la  said  to  be 
lost  through  the  celling.  Warning  If  you  do 
lay  down  some  fiberglass  batts  m  your  gar- 
ret, wear  gloves  and  put  some  surgical  gauM 
over  your  mouth  and  noee  to  avoid  the  Irri- 
tation from  fine  particles  of  fiberglass  that 
Is  common  to  handlers  of  this  Insulation. 
If  you  are  tn  a  winter  climate,  with  a 
garage  built  Into  the  house,  you  can  save 
a  lot  of  fuel  if  you  will  keep  that  garage 
door  closed  on  cold  days  whenerer  you  are 
not  driving  your  car  In  or  out.  If  you  let 
the  full  blast  of  winter  Into  your  garage.  It 
will  needlessly  chill  every  Interior  wall  that 
borders  on  the  garage  and  work  your  heating 
unit  overtime.  But  with  the  garage  door 
closed,  even  a  cold  garage  Is  a  sort  of  dead- 
air-space  Insulator  for  tbe  rooms  that  adjoin 
It. 

If  you  are  a  homeowner  on  a  fuel  oil  con- 
tract, with  automatic  dellrery.  It  Is  Just  pos- 
sible that  your  fuel  oil  company  can  give  you 
a  general  Idea  If  your  booae  is  a  beatbumer. 
compared  to  ««T»in«f  bomea.  In  normal  tunea. 
your  fuel  oil  daaler  baa  given  your  bouse  a 
"K  factor."  This,  combined  with  bow  cold 
the  weather  has  been  aa  measured  In  "de- 
gree days."  is  what  has  always  told  him  when 
you  have  needed  a  new  delivery  of  oil.  The 
"K  factor"  reveals.  In  relative  terms.  If  your 
house  Is  a  heavy  fuel  user  or  a  light  fuel  user. 
Mayt>e  you  will  drive  your  dealer  crazy  If  you 
ask  blm  If  your  K  factor  Is  out  of  line  for  a 
bouse  and  family  like  yours.  I  didn't  ask  any 
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dealers  if  they  would  welcome  your  queries, 
and  the  K  factor  isn't  exact  But  you  may  be 
sure  that  a  dealer  who  has  long  given  you 
automatic  dellverlea  knows  full  well  If  your 
bouse  consumes  much  more  fuel  than  the 
general  average  for  similar  bonnes  and  (am- 
lllee  If  he  can  spare  time  In  this  (for 
htm)  hectic  arlnter  to  tell  you,  the  Informa- 
tion will  be  more  accurate  than  your  oom- 
[>arlng  notes  with  neighbors  on  fuel  bills. 
And  If  your  K  factor  Is  a  real  baddie.  you 
ought  to  take  steps  to  find  out  why  and  cor- 
rect It.  Poor  Insulation  or  heat-wasting 
habits  In  the  household  are  tbe  usual 
res  sons. 

Olve  a  think  to  hot  water  waste.  You  bum 
fuel,  remember,  to  heat  water— be  It  by  gas. 
fuel  oil  or  electricity  A  dishwasher  will  uae 
Just  as  much  hot  water  to  clean  a  few  dishes 
as  It  will  to  wash  a  full  load  The  sama 
general  principle  appllee  to  dlshpan  use  of 
hot  water  The  experts  say:  "Save  fuel  by 
washing  a  lot  of  dishes  at  once  "  They  coun- 
sel the  usual  household  to  wash  dLshea  In  a 
dishwasher  once  a  day.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  laundry  Don't  run  small  loads 
through  your  washer. 

A  hot  water  tap  that  dripa  Is  a  silent  thief. 
The  lost  water  itself  can  run  up  quite  a  Mil 
If  you  are  on  a  water  meter  But  letting  hot 
water  drip  away  Is  like  pouring  petroleum 
down  the  drain  Fix  It'  Why  heat  the  sewers? 
Need  I  suggest  that  all  other  hot  water 
use  should  be  managed  a  bit  to  avoid  heat 
waste,  without  my  cataloguing  everything? 
Bxcesslvely  dry  atr  In  your  home  Is  like 
radiation  heat  loss  In  that  It  glvee  a  sense  of 
chill  to  warm  air  Maintaining  a  fair  level  of 
wintertime  himnWlty  tn  your  home  Is  not 
only  healthful,  btrt  makes  a  cooler  home  fael 
more  comfortable. 

If  you  feel  It  is  necessary  to  air  out  a  room 
In  cold  weather  by  cf>enlng  the  windows. 
Just  air  thst  room  Close  It  off  from  the  reat 
of  tbe  house,  and  especially  from  the  room 
with  the  thermostat,  so  that  the  furnace 
doesnt  go  chugging  away  pumping  heat  out 
that  open  window.  If  there  are  unused  rtxxns 
in  yoTU-  house,  do  whatever  la  neceaoary  to 
keep  them  cooler  than  the  other  rooms  If 
you  must  sleep  with  a  window  slightly  open, 
cloae  the  t>edroom  off  from  the  other  rooms 
so  that  that  open  window  doesnt  chill  more 
than  your  Igloo  bedroom. 

If  there  Is  a  fireplace  In  your  house,  you 
should  keep  the  chlnrmey  damper  closed  when 
there's  no  flre  In  the  fireplace  Warm  air  In 
your  rooms  will  make  a  vertical  stream  up 
the  chimney  to  the  great  outdoors,  and  rush 
rt  up  faster  the  colder  the  weather.  Need  I 
add.  do  not  forget  to  open  the  flue  If  you 
buUd  a  flre  In  the  fireplace'' 

People  whose  furnaces  and  water  heaters 
are  already  on  natural  gas  have  no  grounds 
for  feeling  smug  about  their  position  vis-a- 
vis thoee  on  fuel  oil  this  winter  Many  a  natu- 
ral gas  sirppller  has  no  Idea  how  It  will  be 
able  to  keep  Its  customers  supplied  with  gas 
thl.s  winter  Consider  the  warning  Issued  In 
October  to  gas  ctistomers  of  Public  Service 
Oas  and  Electric  of  New  Jersey  It  starts  by 
advising  that  the  firm  will  not  take  on  any 
new  gas  customers  It  then  says  that  It  does 
not  know  how  well  It  can  supply  existing  gas 
customers  It  then  explains  what  few  cus- 
tomers reallae — that  In  the  winter  it  usually 
has  to  manufacture  up  to  26%  of  Its  gas 
from  guess  what?  Chiefly  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, which  It  isn't  sure  It  can  get  In  ade- 
quate amounts.  It  then  goes  on  to  say  the 
federal  government  may  reallocate  Its  gas 
supply  according  to  national  needs,  without 
respect  to  Its  existing  contracts  with  cus- 
tomers In  New  Jersey. 

In  short,  the  natural  gas  supply  this  win- 
ter Is  on  Just  as  much  of  a  thin  edge  as  tlie 
fuel  oil  supply,  and  nothing  will  as  certainly 
ease  the  situation  aa  the  customers  conserv- 
ing the  existing  supply  all  they  can  by  elimi- 
nating every  btt  of  energy  waste  poaslbie 
and  settling  for  slightly  cooler  homes  Ijefore 
anv  real  crisis  arises. 
Except  that^  we  are  on  the  thin  edge  this 
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winter,  nobody  really  knows  how  serious  the 
situation  may  be  An  exceptionally  warm 
winter  would  be  a  blessing.  An  exceptionally 
cold  one  could  put  us  to  real  hardship.  A 
cold  winter  In  Europe  could  divert  expected 
Imports  of  oil  from  our  shores  and  give  us 
a  hard  time  without  a  cold  alnter  here. 
Mideast  politics  have  already  started  to  re- 
duce OUT  petroleum  supply  from  the  Persian 
Oulf  area,  from  which  we  presently  Import 
about  6r  of  our  national  supply.  Fuel  In- 
dustry, rail  or  shipping  strikes  could  under- 
mine our  winter  oil  supply — and  a  major 
disaster  to  one  of  our  large  refineries  could 
bring  on  something  worse  than  a  mere  fuel 
oil  pinch. 

Of  course  homeowners  can  really  make  out 
on  far  less  fuel  than  usual.  Just  by  bundling 
up  and  living  cold — as  most  generations  of 
our  ancestors  did  But  there  are  consequences 
of  a  fuel  shortage  that  are  more  serious  than 
Just  living  like  Spartans  for  a  few  months. 
Many  Industrial  plants  In  this  country  may 
be  threatened  with  fuel-shortage  shutdowns 
this  winter,  which  could  result  In  serious 
unemployment.  General  Motors  has  already 
vk-arned  that  the  possible  shutdown  of  some 
of  Its  Midwestern  suppliers,  which  haven't 
yet  been  able  to  contract  for  needed  winter 
fuel,  could  cause  a  chain  reaction  of  shut- 
downs throughout  Its  operations.  These  are 
more  serious  reasons  for  conserving  all  the 
fuel  we  can  than  Is  the  prospect  of  Ijelng 
unusually  chilly. 

There's  one  thing  I  don't  particularly  like 
about  all  these  suggestions  to  do  this,  don't 
do  that,  avoid  this  and  that,  etc.  to  save  fuel. 
We  aren't  really  all  that  stupid.  It  Isnt 
really  nearly  so  necessary  to  tell  people  by 
the  numbers  how  to  save  energy  as  It  Is 
to  persuade  them  that  this  Is  a  Job  that  they 
can  do  and  that  needs  doing.  If  we,  the 
people,  make  up  our  minds  that  we  want  to 
save  fuel,  starting  today,  we  can  probably 
do  a  better  Job  than  all  the  editorials  and 
PR  releases  can  tell  us  to  do.  We  can  figure 
ways  that  nobody  else  could  have  foreseen, 
while  It  Is  obvious  that  a  lot  of  us  cannot 
follow  all  the  handouts.  What  can  apart- 
ment dwellers  do  about  the  heating  plants 
and  Insulation  In  their  buildings^  Enormous 
wastes  of  energy  are  engineered  Into  many 
of  the  buildings  we  occupy — frtan  the  glass- 
walled  office  buildings  to  houses  that  were 
built  shy  of  Insulation  to  keep  the  Initial 
cost  down  and  hang  the  upkeep  cost  to  the 
occu(>ant. 

Industry  Is  actually  the  biggest  fuel  waster 
in  the  land,  office  buildings  are  probably 
next.  In  both,  the  waste  Is  so  thoroughly 
engineered  Into  the  design  that  to  get  It  out 
would  take  years.  A  crash  program,  short 
range,  is  almost  entirely  up  to  the  Ingenuity 
of  the  people  in  their  homes  and  In  their 
private  Uvea. 

I  agree  with  a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
of  Oct.  26.  that  with  less  paternalism  and 
fewer  "guidelines,"  but  with  more  challenge 
to  individual  initiative,  we  can  really  save 
our  fuel  this  winter.  Let  the  leadership  (said 
the  Journal)  "appeal  to  Americans  to  use 
their  own  Initiative  tn  finding  ways  to  use 
less  fuel."  Ameni  I  know  that,  from  my 
typewriter.  I  may  not  even  be  able  to  guess 
what  ingenious  fuel  saving  yoa  may  con- 
trive, baaed  on  the  circumstances  of  your 
own  home,  life  and  family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
LESLIE  ARENDS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

•IF      HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEN'rATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27.  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
often  said  that  the  inexorable  passing  of 
time  is   manifested  in   many   different 
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ways.  Some  regard  seasonal  changes,  oc- 
curring with  such  unceasinK  rapidity,  as 
being  the  most  obvious  si^n  that  time 
is  fleeting  by.  To  those  of  us  who  serve 
in  Uie  Ooneress,  however,  the  imperuliii£ 
retirement  of  a  beloved  colleague  who 
has  serrod  long  and  well  is  perhaps  the 
most  poignant  reminder  that  in  time  we 
must  all  take  leave  of  these  history  laden 
halls  and  colleagues  we  have  learned  to 
love  and  respect. 

It  was  In  this  mood  that  I  received  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  that  he  plans 
not  to  seek  reelection  at  the  end  of  his 
current  tei-m — his  20th — ^in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

For  me.  and  I  am  sine  for  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  for  many  Americans 
as  well,  Les  Abends'  recent  armounce- 
ment  of  his  rttiiement  from  puLilic  life 
helped  to  imderscore  his  four  decades  of 
service  in  tliis  body,  during  the  gieater 
I>art  of  which  he  was  also  Republican 
whip. 

As  a  Navy  veteran  and  a  senior 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  Lfs  Arenos  will 
long  be  reiiiembered  after  he  leaves  these 
lialls,  for  his  deep  concern  in  matters  of 
national  security  and  his  considerable 
expertise  in  Uie  legislative  areas  of  that 
committee. 

The  contribution  for  which  he  will 
probably  be  remembered  best  by  his  col- 
leagxies.  however,  is  his  probing  and  ques- 
tioning attitude,  finding  expression  with 
tolling  effect  in  floor  debates  and  with 
utter  disregard  of  party  lines. 

Person? lly.  I  shall  best  remember  Les 
Arends  for  the  generous  help,  despite  the 
difference  in  our  party  allegiance,  that  a 
senior  member  gave  to  a  junior  colleague. 
In  the  legislative  arena,  I  can  recall  with 
undiminished  pride  his  support  of  my 
titl;  II  rcpe.il  till,  now  Public  Law  92-128. 
Despite  heavy  demands  on  his  time,  Tjc 
Arends,  I  found,  was  never  too  busy  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  a  colleague.  Not 
only  did  he  provide  invaluable  assistance, 
tnt  once  Les  Arends  gave  me  his  word,  he 
kept  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Les  Aaenss  I  would  like 
to  say  "thanks,"  and  to  wish  him  much 
happiness  and  continued  good  health  in 
his  well-earned  retirement  years.  May  he 
now  find  more  time  to  pursue  long-post- 
poned ple«isurabie  pursuits. 


"MURDER  BY  HANDGUN.  THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL"— NO.  51 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHCSCTT8 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSraJTATIVBS 
Monday,  Dccemhcj  2,  1973 

Mr     HARRINGTON     Mr     Speaker,    a 

prvi'-^ome  ra?:»  wn,";  rfv^tlr  r^r>ort«i  in 
thp  Bo^on  Globe  .^R  unldmtif.pd  wom- 
an's head  was  sc/crcd  from  licr  bod>', 
before  burkil  in  a  Potler'.s  f.cld.  While  the 
skull  wiifi  belii«  prejiared  t<^T  exhibition, 
a  buUei  wai  discorrT«d  Drowning  was 
not  r*»e  cause  of  disath  «  originally 
oertJted 

The  husband  fH  the  virlirTi.  Mr  Carp*. 
CXnc i«T5 — Pan  SO 
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has  been  arrested  and  charged  'with  the 
murder. 

This  macabre  chain  of  events  was 
started  by  a  handgun. 

Haixigun  cxMitrol  legislation  is  an  issue 
that  must  not  be  aToided,  and  it  de- 
mands immediate  action. 

Ttie  story  from  the  Boston  Globe  is 
included  brlow: 
Seveazo  Read  Yuxds  Bui.l£t:  Hl'sbaI'^)  H£U} 

New  Yoax. — ^New  York  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  has  ordered  an  Immediate  lavestlga- 
tlou  Into  the  unusual  circumstanoes  sur- 
rounding   the    "case   of   the    severed    head." 

The  macabre  case  came  to  light  Wedne:day 
wlien  It  was  revealed  that  the  head  of  slain 
Prlnoeton.  N.J.,  socialite  Laura  Carpi,  37,  had 
been  severed  before  burial  atui  tliat  a  bullet 
was  found  In  the  skull. 

Collu  C.  Carpi,  38.  a  businessman  and  son 
of  tlif  late  Fred  Carpi,  a  vice  president  and 
director  of  tbe  Penasylvanla  Railroad,  has 
bee:i  charfed  with  the  Fetiruary  1971  slaying 
of  his  wUe.  He  has  pleaded  innocent,  been 
treed  on  ball  and  is  sclieduled  to  go  on  trial 
Jan.  2. 

A  hearing  In  Treaton,  NJf_  on  possible 
suppression  of  evidence  has  been  postponed 
until  j'.e.xt  week. 

At  first  It  was  believed  that  Mrs.  Carpi  had 
died  by  drowulng.  In  Jtine  1971,  the  badly 
derompoaed  body  of  a  woman  was  found  in 
New  York's  East  River. 

The  body  was  brou^t  to  the  office  of  the 
city's  chief  medical  examiner,  where  It  re- 
mained 20  days.  Unidentified  and  unclaimed, 
It  was  burled  in  a  Potter's  field. 

The  medical  examiner.  Dr.  MUton  Hal- 
pern,  said  Wednesday  that  becauae  t^e  mur- 
der ca^e  Is  gclng  to  court  Jan.  2.  he  could 
not  detail  the  way  his  ofTice  handled  the  body 
that  turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Carpi's. 

But  he  insisted  that  while  the  case  was 
unusual,  the  procedure  followed  by  his  olBoe 
wai  not. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  sources  In 
Halpcrn's  ofllce  as  saying  that  before  burial, 
the  woman's  head  was  severed  and  placed 
l:i  the  office's  museum  for  study  by  patholo- 
£Ut.s. 

A  week  after  the  body  was  burled.  It  was 
reported  a  bullet  was  found  in  the  skull  by  a 
techiiiclan  cleaning  it,  and  New  York  police 
w.-rc  nctllod. 

The  bady  was  exhumed,  and  an  examlna- 
tion  cf  dental  records  on  July  22-23,  1971, 
revealed  the  identity.  Two  days  later.  Carpi 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  murder. 

Next  Tuesday,  Carpi's  attorneys  will  ask  a 
state  superior  court  here  for  a  hearing  on 
circumstances  of  the  burial  and  severance  of 
the  bead  and  wbetber  tbe  Meroer  County 
prosecutor  withheld  details  from  defense 
lawyers. 

According  to  the  Times,  the  prosecution 
contends  that  on  Feb.  S.  1971.  Mrs.  Carpi 
was  sliot  and  killed  la  her  Princeton  home, 
wliere  she  ll\-ed  wlfh  her  four  children,  and 
that  the  body  was  talten  to  New  Tork  and 
dropp»ed  In  the  Ea«;t  River. 

Mrs  C.trpl  a  J  rmer  scl.  o'  teacher  urho 
M-arKed  as  a  clerk  at  the  wr.lte  House  In  1966 
after  gran uat ion  from  SraiLh  C.-iiJegt.  had 
been  sepii.ra°..ed  Tr^ui  her  i^u...baa^  l^r  atxjut  a 
year,  the  Times  reported. 

The  Times  Investigation  disclosed  that  no 
autopsy  was  performed  on  her  body  when  it 
was  toronght  by  fjollce  to  the  medical  ex- 
aminer's oRice.  alfhouph  antopsles  are  rom- 
rr.Dr:  tn  cases  where  droa-nlne  Is  apparer.t. 

The  prosec  ;t%on  lias  denied  any  suppres- 
sion o^  evldea  e  The  Timet  l.'.vesligallon 
found  tl.al  i>eitl>ez  t!ie  prj^eciiiion  nor  £b* 
defense  ncr  Mrs.  Ca.-pl's  pare;.u  kixeti  of  the 
original  burlil  Mr^  Carp'.'s  pare:.ls  Mr.  and 
Mr«  Jamr«  R  MV.^pr  M  of  Owynpdd  Valley. 
Pn  .  also  said  they  •were  una-ware  that  tbe 
head  h  ad  bee^  serer?^ 
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■WARD  L.  QUAAL,  PRESS  VETERAN 

HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  ^jeaker, 

recently  tbe  Harris  pell  indicated  that 
the  pulilic's  appreciation  of  the  free  press 
in  the  United  States  has  risen  substan- 
tial'y,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  fact 
in  tliis  Record.  One  of  ttie  reasons  for 
sucii  improvement  is  Uie  dedicated  work 
of  press  representatives  «ho  are  fair,  ob- 
jective, and  impartial  in  their  news  re- 
porting. An  unusually  fine  press  repre- 
sentative was  recently  recognized  for  his 
contributions  in  Chicago.  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attoation  to  Ward  L.  Quaal, 
president  of  WGN  Continental  Broad- 
casting Co.,  who  was  selected  as  "Chi- 
cago Press  Veteran  of  1973." 

Mr.  Quaal  received  the  award  on  Oc- 
tober 18  at  the  35th  annual  dinner  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  Association. 
He  is  the  first  representative  of  elec- 
tronic journalism  ever  to  be  cited  by  the 
press  vets.  Adding  to  the  honor  was  an 
official  proclamation  issued  by  Chicago  s 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daiey.  declaring  Octo- 
ber 18  as  Chicago  Press  Veterans  Day 
and  citing  Mr.  Quaal  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  broadcasting  and  the  city  of 
Cliicago. 

"While  this  is  not  the  first  major  award 
that  Mr.  Quaal  has  received  during  his 
distinguished  career,  it  is  a  significant 
one.  It  comes  frcm  an  organization  com- 
priswl  of  more  than  500  men  and  •women 
who  worked  for  at  lea-st  1  year  in  the 
editorial  departments  of  Chicago's  met- 
ropolitan, community,  or  suburban  news- 
papers, news  services,  or  broadcasting 
outlets  15  or  more  years  ago.  The  mem- 
bership is  predominantly  from  the  print 
media. 

Mr.  QuamI  is  also  a  director  of  Tribune 
Co.  and  a  past  president  of  Broadcast 
Pioucei's.  He  joined  WGN  the  day  after 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  June  8.  1941.  Since  then, 
he  has  been  honored  many  limes  lor 
acliievem^nts  and  leadership. 

Mr.  Qaaal  was  recently  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  the  highest 
honor  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  and  the  award  for  "Out- 
standing Achievement  in  the  Field  of 
Communications"  from  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Quaal  has  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  several  college.":  and  universi- 
ties, Induding  Mumdelein  College.  North- 
em  Michigan  Colicge.  Elmliursl  and  Un- 
coin  Colleges.  His  ova  aiiiia  xj-.aier.  the 
Uiiiversit>>'  of  Michigan,  hits  gavtn  him 
its  Distinguish ec  Aliiiuiii;;  A'aatu. 

Otiicr  awards  JicJude  ihc  Ciiicago  Ad- 
t'erUsifig  Club's  eoic'^n  m\  daiiioii  a-  "Ad- 
v-eriisiiig  Man  of  tl'.e  Year"  and  the 
'  Cammu.^lcato:■  of  the  Year"  axrard  of 
Uic  Jewish  United  Fund 

A^  the  Chif^Eo  Pr?r?5  Ve+errx..*  A<^so- 
riation's  rhairm^r.,  M.--  Richard  Orr, 
saW  In  pr?sent!ng  t*ie  organization's 
1973  award: 

Mr.  Q\iaal  Is  a  fflitlugulShed  rttizer.  -w-hoae 
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leadership,  not  ozUy  In  broadcasting,  but  In 
business  and  civic  affairs  as  well,  has  bad 
a  significant  Influence  on  the  life  and  Umo 
of  Chicago,  our  state,  and  our  nation.  We 
honor  him  tonight  for  bU  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  broadcast  Journalism. 

In  his  acceptance  remarks.  Mr.  Quaal 
urged  members  cf  both  the  print  and  the 
broadcast  media  to  combine  their  efforts 
to  protect  the  people's  "right  to  know" 
against  increasing  Government  and 
court  interference. 

He  said : 

The  advent  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  flrst 
In  broadcasting  and  now  lielng  Invoked  tn 
one  state  (Florida)  agilnst  newspapers,  has 
proved  to  b«  the  latest,  the  most  potent 
fcrce  Ln  stimulating^  ccoperatlon  among  the 
broadcast  and  print  media  uncler  the  ban- 
ner of  the  First  Amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor  Daley,  in  his  proc- 
lamation, urged  all  citizens  of  Chicago 
"to  take  cognizance  of  the  event  in  honor 
of  one  of  our  most  dislingtiished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  broadcasting  media." 
I.  In  turn,  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  also  to  take  note  of  the  accom- 
plishment, of  Mr.  Qu-ial  and  his  con- 
tributions to  broadcasting  the  news: 

PROCLAMATIOr: 

Whereas,  the  news  media  that  serve  Chi- 
cago are  widely  recognized  for  their  enter- 
prise in  gathering  and  presenting  the  news; 
and 

Whereas,  this  reputation  la  the  result  of 
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the  talents,  experience,  and  efforts  of  editors, 
reporters,  news  broadcasters,  and  others, 
both  men  and  womea,  who  have  served  In 
the  editorial  departments  of  Chicago  news- 
papers, community  and  suburban  news- 
papers, foreign  language  newspapers,  wire 
services,  television  and  radio  stations  over 
the  years;   and 

Whereas,  those  indlvldvals  who  served  for 
at  least  one  year  In  editorial  departments 
as  long  as  fifteen  years  ago  or  more  are 
entitled  to  call  themselves  "Press  Vets"  as 
members  of  the  Ch  cago  Press  Veterans  As- 
sociation, an  orgunlzatlon  formed  to  honor 
the  professional  achievements  and  otherwise 
serve  the  mutual  Interests  of  its  members; 
and 

Whereas,  the  36th  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  Associa- 
tion wUl  be  held  October  18,  at  the  Pick- 
Con  :jress   Hotel;    and 

Whereas.  Ward  L.  Quaal.  president  of 
WON  Continental  Broadcasting  Company, 
will  become  the  first  member  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry  to  be  honcred  en  this  oc- 
casion  as  "Press  Veteran  of   1073";    and 

Whereas.  Wcrd  L.  Quaal  is  a  man  of  vast 
talent  and  accomplishment  who.  not  only 
has  been  an  outstanding  executive  of  radio 
and  television,  but  also  has  always  been  de- 
voted to  Chicago  and  toward  helping  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city  and  the  entire  Midwest:  and 

Whereas.  Ward  L.  Quaal,  throughout  his 
career,  has  adhered  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  civic  and  broadcasting  responsibili- 
ties. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  declare 
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Thursday,  October  18.  as  Chicago  Press  Vet- 
erans Day,  and  do  urge  all  citizens  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  event  In  honor  of  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  broadcasting  media  as  well  as  all  other 
outstanding  Chicago  newsmen  and  women 
now  serving  or  who  have  cerved  In  the  past 
in  the  best  Interest  of  their  calling  and  of 
our  city  and  nation. 


ARAB  WHEAT  IMPORTS  AND  OIL 
EXPORTS 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic warfare  being  waged  by  the  Arabs 
Is  a  weapon  that  can  cut  both  ways.  Giv- 
en the  critical  situation  in  world  food 
production  and  rising  word  population 
growth,  it  will  not  be  lonj  before  the 
United  States  will  have  to  become  more 
selective  in  choosing  countries  to  receive 
American  grain.  Certainly,  the  attitude 
taken  by  other  countries  with  respect  to 
their  export  policies  will  affect  our  own 
thinking. 

I  attach  herewith  data  concerning 
wheat  Imports  by  the  Arab  countries 
since  1967: 


WHEAT  IMPORTS  BY  ARAB  COUNTRIES.'  I967-SEPTEMBER  1973  (BY  COUNTRY  Of  ORIGIN) 


y«r- 


Country 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Jinuary- 

Septembflr 

1973 


1.  Tonnate  (1.000  mttrie  tons): 

Unilad  SUt« 

U.S.S.R 

AuftrtlU 

Canidi 

Ftjnca 

Tolal  wheat  imports  from  all  sources 

2.  By  pcrcenlaie: 

Approiimate  diart  ol  wtMit  imports  (r««: 

UnittdSlatw 

USSR.. , 

Australia 

Canada 

Fraac* 


945 

981 

671 

1,015 

1,200 

298 

301 

234 

571 

497 

243 

445 

16 

ISO 

42 

1.0S8 

604 

1.140 

1.147 

256 

4.578 


4.065 


2.705 


3,645 


1,104  986  1,766 

200  

2.336  2.570  

1,233  560  

40  593   

6,275  5.768  7.380 


20.6 
26.2 

24.1 

7.3 
12.2 

3.7 
28.0 

24.8 

11. 1 

9.0 

1.6 

42.0 

27.8 

6.4 

12.2 

29.0 

7.0 

17.6 
3.2  .... 

17.1 

r3.9 

12.5 

37.2 

19.6 

.6 

44.6    .  . 

.3 

9.7  .... 

13.2 

10.3  .   .. 

■  Countrios  included  are:  Icrdan.  Qatar.  Bahrain.  Eiy|)t.  libra.  Moroecn.  Syria,  lettanon,  Iraq. 
Saudi  Arabia,  Aden.  Yemen  Arab  Republic,  United  Arab  Enurales.  Kowait.  AJiena.  and  Tunisia. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Airiculture. 
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OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ex- 
perience with  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  has  revealed  many  harm- 
ful effects  on  bllsine^s.  Many  instances 
have  been  reported  where  drastic  struc- 
tural changes  and  other  adjustments 
ordered  by  03HA  have  resulted  in  ex- 
treme hardships.  A  good  many  business 
flnrio.  with  perfect  sjifety  and  health 
records  going  back  for  years,  have  been 
forced  to  close  because  they  Insisted 
they  were  not  financially  able  to  comply 
with  OSHA-Lmposed  standards. 

I  would  hope  the  Conunlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  will  address  Itself  to  this 
problem.  Why  not  hold  good  faith  hear- 


ings and  allow  all  segments  of  business 
and  labor  to  c^me  In  and  express  their 
views,  based  upon  experience  with  this 
law.  whether  their  views  be  positive  or 
negative?  Small  busln&ss  Is  suffering  the 
most  because  they  do  not  have  lawyers 
and  engineers  on  their  regular  payrolls 
and  can  ill  afford  the  expense  of  hiring 
the  adviser3  and  experts  they  would  need 
If  they  should  challenge  the  propriety 
or  validity  of  an  03HA  directive. 

One  way  to  alleviate  this  problem 
would  be  an  amendment  to  exempt  the 
firms  with  no  more  than  25  employees 
and  all  nonmanufactuilng  enterprises — 
In  th3se  States  that  have  health  and 
safety  laws.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  that 
effect,  with  some  25  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  recently  appeared 
a  series  of  three  articles  on  OSHA  in  the 
Texas  Tribune,  wiltten  by  t  research 
specialist,  R.  D.  Pa' rick  Mahoney.  These 
comments  are  timely  and  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  Congress.  The  flrst 


of  the  articles,  dated  October  17,  1973. 
follows: 

OSHA 
(By  R.  D.  Patrick  Mahoney) 

On  December  17,  1970.  another  Pandora's 
box  was  opened  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives which,  eager  to  adjourn  for  the 
Chrlstmis  holidays,  passed  th-;  Occupational 
Sjfety  &  Health  Act  (OSHA).  President 
Nixon  signed  this  blU  en  December  29.  and 
03HA  immediately  became  Public  Law 
91-493. 

As  written,  OSHA  covers  lasre  than  4  mil- 
lion businesses  and  57  million  employers  la 
the  United  States.  The  legality  of  this  law, 
which  Is  spuriously  based  on  the  Commerce 
Criiuse  of  the  Constitution,  gives  OSHA  Ju- 
risdiction over  every  emoloyer  In  the  country. 

P^lrthermcre.  a  new  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  created  to  dsal  exclusively 
with  the  governing  of  this  law— the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health.  Under  the  provisions  of  OSHA,  thla 
new  osslstant  is  empowered  with  Investiga- 
tive, enforcement  and  punitive  powers  un* 
equaled  In  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
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This  law,  which  would  pvu-portedly  guar- 
antee every  employee  In  America  a  place  ts 
work  "free  from  recognized  hazards  that  are 
causing  or  are  likely  to  causa  death  or  seri- 
ous physical  harm,"  carries  the  stipulation 
that  employers  must  comnly  with  standards 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  However,  only 
employers  are  subject  to  punitive  action  as  a 
result  of  violation  of  these  standards — em- 
ployees aire  subject  to  no  punitive  action. 

Another  section  of  OSHA  decrees  that 
states  may  submit  their  own  safety  plans, 
but  that  these  plans  must  meet  federal 
standard*  In  order  to  be  accepted.  They  are 
also  subject  to  continual  governmental 
"monltorlBg."  This  "nrjonltorlng**  Is  In  con- 
sonance with  President  Nlson's  stat«nent  of 
Januirj-  5.  1971.  that  there  are  certain  powea 
"that  can't  be  returned  to  the  people." 

If  a  statc-suhcoltted  plan  Is  accepted  by 
the  federal  government,  tliat  state  becomes 
eligible  for  up  to  90%  subsidization  to  help 
finance  these  changes.  But  federal  money  Is 
inevitably  accompanied  by  Its  unshalrabl* 
shadow.  feKleral  oootrol.  Thus,  the  bu- 
reaucracy controls,  through  the  power  gen- 
erated by  the  use  of  funds  conOscated  from 
those  controlled — a  very  vicious.  scU-perpet- 
uatlng  circle  Indeed. 

StlH  another  provision  of  OSHA  calls  for  a 
review  commission  composed  of  three  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
each  for  a  staggering  six -year  term.  The  em- 
ployer Is  provided  with  an  "Impartial"  board 
to  which  he  may  appeal,  but  we  suspect 
that  this  "Inrpartlal"  board  wUl  merely  he  a 
rubber  stamp  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Finally.  OSHA  calls  for  mandatory  record- 
keeping by  the  employer,  the  creation  oT  the 
National  In.'5tttute  of  Occupational  Safety  8: 
Health  (NIOSH).  and  Includes  a  costly  pro- 
\'tslon  wtilch  specifies  that  the  businessmen 
of  America  can  setmre  federal  loans  (with  In- 
terest, of  course)  to  pay  the  high  cost  ol 
complying  with  OSHA  standards — That  is.  If 
they  voluntarily  meet  these  standards. 

The  NtxoB  Administration.  In  two  separate 
requests  for  funds  (March  15  and  March  23. 
1971),  asked  for  $16  million  to  administer 
the  Occupational  Safety  &  Health  Act  and  to 
flnarrce  Its  review  commission.  Despite  objec- 
tions by  Senator  Jacob  Ja-vlts  (R)  of  New 
York.  Congrers  approprlnted  only  811  mil- 
lion to  launch  OSHA.  The  review  ccmmlsslon. 
which  would  be  headed  by  Robert  D.  Moran. 
received  $400.000.  Moran,  who  acted  as  West- 
em  Massachusetts  chairman  of  the  United 
Citizens  for  Nlxon-Agnew  In  1968,  became 
Admlntstrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  the  following  year.  In  1970-71,  Mo- 
ran acted  as  Admlnlstratpr  of  Workplace 
Standards  (Department  of  Labor).  His  Dep- 
uty Administrator  was  George  C.  Onenter. 
who  has  now  become  Assinant  Secretary  lor 
OSHA  at  a  salary  of  $38,000  per  annum. 
Ironically.  Moran  later  testified  before  a 
House  committee  that  his  review  commlsslcn 
was  a  "truly  Independent  adJiUUcatory  botly 
which  In  no  respect  can  be  considered  to  be 
a  rubber  stamp  lor  the  safety  and  health 
administration." 

As  soon  as  the  OSHA  program  began  to  roll, 
compliance  enforcement  officers  were 
promptly  found  In  every  comer  of  the  United 
States,  with  salaries  providing  ample  stimu- 
lus for  efficiency  In  their  Jobs;  I.e.  to  guar- 
antee that  the  employers  of  America  com- 
piled with  the  21B  pages  of  safety  regulations 
already  written.  (Seven  of  these  pages  deal 
exclusively  with  that  aH -important  subject, 
step-ladders!) 

At  last  count.  Heglon  VT  (Dallas  with  ad- 
junct offices  In  Houston  and  Lubbock)  sup- 
ported three  GS-14s,  six  CJS-13S.  twelve 
OS-12S,  nine  GS-lls.  and  three  GS-Ss  who 
were  earning  per  annum  salaries  (respec- 
tively) of  «21.16£.  $22,328;  »l£.90C:  and  $L3.- 
1G2.  W«  thkak  tiuU  a  totAl  of  •621.570  for 
salaries  la  Region  VI  alone  U  a  rather  steep 
price  to  paf  ttaese  agents  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  especially  when  one  notes  that 
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14  of  these  33  agents  have  no  degrees  and. 
of  those  who  do  have  degrees,  we  cannot  find 
a  single  one  with  expertise  tn  system  safety 
analysis  <a  prereqalslte  for  uny  beginning 
safety  ea^lneer) . 

Under  the  pn»Tlsk>ns  o(  OSHA.  t.o  advance 
warnings  were  to  lie  given  i.o  emp.  yerj  be- 
fore inspection  visits  by  compliance  enforce- 
ment agents,  nor  were  any  prejnspectlon 
visits  to  be  made.  This  ~no-knock"  provision 
Is  so  strict  that  anyone  glrlng  an  employer 
advance  notice  of  an  Inspection  ri'lt  is  sub- 
ject to  a  strict  penalty.  Senator  CUrord  P. 
Hansen  (R)  of  Wyoming  has  described  this 
inspection  system  as  a  ■gestapo"  technique, 
underscoring  the  word  '  gestapo"  by  siating 
emphatically,  "That  is  exactly  what  It  is." 

Liberal  members  of  Congress  have  consist- 
ently protested  the  validity  of  the  law  en- 
forcement's method  of  obtaining  evidence 
by  "hot  pursuit."  But  a  Waterrate-consrioua 
Congress — which  U  rightfully  upse;  over  t:ie 
numerous  wire  tappings,  break-ins  tutd  tnaz- 
zllogs  of  well  known  public  figures — baa  aald 
little  about  the  OSHA  inspection  procedures 
which  allow  government  agents  to  enter  busi- 
ness establishments  with  neither  a  warning 
nor  a  warrant. 

A  year  after  the  passage  of  OSHA  in  1970, 
complaints  began  pouring  in  from  all  over 
the  nation  and  Congressmen  began  to  realize 
what  they  laad  done  to  the  businessmen  of 
America.  Two  Congressional  committees 
studied  1,410  pages  of  testimony  and  related 
docunvents  concernln;  this  repressive  legis- 
lation. 

The  complaints  began  with  the  testimony 
of  Rep.  O.  C.  Pusher  (D)  of  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  and  McNeill  Stokes,  general  counsel 
of  the  Amertcan  Subcontractors  Association, 
who  spDke  before  a  hearing  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  This  hearing 
had  been  called  for  the  express  purpose  of 
alrlBg  OSHA  complaints.  Congressman  Fteher. 
who  voted  against  the  bill,  stated  that  he 
had  already  seen  more  than  100  pounds  of 
intricate  and  complicated  06HA  regulations 
and  that  the  unfortunate  businessmen — the 
victims  of  OSHA  Inspectors — could  not  afford 
to  procure  attorneys  who  could  determine 
whether  their  businesses  compiled  with  fed- 
eral regulations. 

Fisher  stated,  "Under  this  law.  each  ot 
them  (the  businessmen)  is  a  potential  victim 
of  a  bureaucracy  which  Is  given  authority  to 
act  as  Investigator,  prosecutor  and  Judge." 

Counsel  Stokes  gave  expert  testimony  baaed 
on  his  background  as  both  an  attomsy  and 
a  graduate  chemical  engineer : 

"The  roles  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
his  inspectors  under  the  act  are  analogous  to 
all -powerful  federal  policemen  who  are  given 
the  aiithorlty  to  maJce  the  laws  by  regula- 
tions axul  to  enforce  those  laws  without 
search  warrants.  .  .  The  citizen's  only  recourse 
Is  to  appeal  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  CommissiaiL,  whlc^  is  esstu- 
tlaliy  a  police  oooimisslon  sitting  In  Waab- 
Ingtoii,  D.C.  Seminars  and  training  sessions 
arc  held  throughout  the  country  by  the 
Dcpariment  of  Labor  to  inform  employees 
and  represantatlves  of  employees  of  their 
rights  to  report  employers  under  the  act, 
but  to  my  kuowie^ge  ao  seoaiaars  or  train- 
lag  programs  have  been  held  to  aid  or  inform 
employers  on  bow  to  comply  with  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act.  Incidentallf, 
the  OSHA  Review  Gommlasioii  has  taken  the 
position  that  If  you  chase  to  appeal,  they 
hare  the  authority  to  Increase  your  penalty, 
which  also  has  a  chill  log  effect  on  adminis- 
trative prooedures;  Kxtd  they  have  done  so  Ic 
several  caaes." 

ChUilng  Inrteed.  In  fact,  we  haven't  beard 
auythlog  quite  so  chliUng  this  side  of  the 
Iro-1  Curtain. 

8t>kes  related  the  case  or  jr.hn  Beall, 
of  the  Be«U  OMistr  jctlon  Otimpar-y  In  Lin- 
coln. NebTMriui,  ivi>o  wks  &npd  t244  far  an 
alleged  violatloo.  Betnuf.e  HcaL  could  not 
afford  to  oonttt  Oae  cti^r^  ei&.  lie  w&£  loreed 
to  pay  this  Ane.  But  he  pruheax^ii  uita  prac- 
tice, which  he  considered  unjust,  to  bis  Sen- 
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ator  in  Waaklngton.  That  Senator,  Carl  Cur- 
tis (R) ,  followed  the  usual  procedure  and 
forwarded  the  complaint  to  the  respective 
agency  for  an  a:iswer.  Stokes  related  the 
resulta: 

".Approximately  threr  days  later,  federal 
agenvs  reicspecLed  ".he  wc  rk  ^ne.  and  a.ieged 
that  BeaU  h;id  not  carrect.©d  vhe  safety  vlola- 
tione.  Beall  was  dued  tV&C  Xor  each  day  that 
the  safety  violations  had  not  been  corrected. 
The  total  fine  amounted  to  $31.744 — a  high 
price  to  pay  for  exercising  a  citizen's  right 
to  comTnunlcate  with  his  ejected  representa- 
tlvc?s.  Mr  Be:;!!  mT3  =  t  taVe  f^e  offensive  to 
prov*  htmaelf  limoceni  arid  r ontest  the  dally 
penalties,,  vi^lch  int.  as  a  ena&ll  buslnessoaan, 
finds  econonaicaUy  depneMlQg  since  the  fixae  is 
double  his  annual  income." 

Afred  Harrea.  of  Harres  Welding  Service  In 
Worland.  Wyoming,  •wrote  to  his  Congress- 
man, Teno  RcncfiMc  'D»  who  to  turn  testi- 
fied before  tb«  i:  aramitVee  at  follova: 

"I  am  satisfied  s  hat  i  ot  one  of  those  leels- 
iBtois  voting  lor  Uiu  b:ll  'u>ok  the  t.iine  to 
read  it,  or  if  he  did  so.  took  tlie  uate  to  rea- 
son its  impact  aa  bueloess  In  genenU  and  on 
small  business  in  particular  1  paged  through 
this  mess  of  Insanity  and  plc>:ed  at  random 
parts  that  would  apply  directly  to  my  busi- 
ness, and  found  that  yam?  oJ  the  reguktttons, 
if  applied  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  couftd  be 
a  rreater  hazard  anti  tiu:  Tcr  tl-iin  %iye  way 
we  now  dc  ran;  us  tiling'  ' 

An  afkonymous  spolfegmari,  <il  B  &  B  Homes 
lu  Casper.  Wyoming,  wrote:  "Despiie  our 
cooperation  and  compliance  with  their  direc- 
tives, penalties  of  $2t»  are  being  Bled  against 
us.  In  otir  estimation,  it  Is  un-.\merl:?an  and 
v»e  don't  intend  to  pBy.- 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  'he  Governor  of 
VfroBDiVK.  Stanley  K.  Hathaway,  tt&ted  t» 
Coagressmar;  Roncalio  tbai  "tte  twohajqu— 
used  by  Uje  Department  of  Labor  are  gestapo 
tactics." 

Perhaps  even  more  revealing  is  the  incred- 
ibly honect  admission  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  BuMneos  by  Cwngiwansan 
Charles  TT.one    iRi    of  NelTB.'ika 

"Ctifiirmac  Ku::.rsite  and  rLiemben  off  the 
camintTtee  They  tell  tine  E'.ory  »:>out  why 
OodagreBsnaen  run  so  hard  lor  rt-e.ectjon. 
It  seems  that  most  of  them  c»-ii<lnx  ■,na.k£  a 
livlBg  back  home  under  tht  laws  llity  pa^a&d 
when  they  were  back  bere  in  Congress  I 
think  OSHA  might  be  E:*1blt  A  in  that 
regard  .- 

What  started  as  a  Ite  hac  beccimf  a  n%ht- 
maxe. 


AGNES  D0D60N  AND  .^AMES  K. 
REYNOUJS:  TWO  DEDICATED 
PUBLIC    SERVANTS 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

or    TCXKS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.'EXT.^TITEr^ 

Mcmdaj/,  December  3,  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  TcKas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  fresbjman  meoiber  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  find 
myself  marveling  at  the  broad  raoge  of 
challenges  which  face  our  ex-servicemen 
and  at  the  numerous  contributions  they 
have  made  to  our  society.  As  a  vet«-«i 
myself,  I  Jmtrw  th«T  are  myrisd  rules 
and  regulations  that  &tiU  influence  our 
lives,  aixi  th&l  often  the  bvuxaMcracy  can 
weave  a  Treb  of  redtape  so  fast  and  so 
tight  that  a  vctpran  may  suffer  and  be 
powerless  to  heir'  him-^elf 

In  the  Second  Ehstrirt  of  Texas, 
though,  veterans  «'ho  iiave  such  problems 
da  ixive  a  place  to  turn  far  lielp.  County 
veterans'  service  officers  stand  ready  to 
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unravel  the  bureaucratic  web  and  help 
the  veteran  through  his  problems. 

Two  such  oCBcers  in  particular — Agnes 
Dodson  and  James  E.  Reynolds — have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  time  and 
time  again  for  their  dedication  and  wlll- 
mgness  to  da  "a  little  extra"  for  those 
who  come  to  them  for  help. 

Agnes  Dcdson,  Liberty  County's  Vet- 
erans' Service  ofBcer.  Ls  a  rare  woman. 
Neither  a  veteran  nor  a  close  relative  of 
one.  she  became  Interested  in  the  work  of 
the  veterans'  service  office  tecause  of 
her  belief  that  "without  the  veterans  who 
hav2  served  this  country,  we  would  not 
have  an  America  like  it  is  today." 

She  expressed  her  Interest  in  this  field 
when  she  became  secretary  to  Frank 
Speer.  the  veterans  service  officer  lintil 
1964.  When  he  retired,  Mrs.  Dodson. 
known  throughout  the  county  for  her 
dedication  to  the  office,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

While  her  duties  In  the  veterans  serv- 
ice office  require  coristant  attention.  Mrs. 
Dodson  finds  time  to  serve  as  executive 
secretary  for  the  Liberty  County  Chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross.  She  is  also  responsible 
for  reactivating  the  American  Legion 
Post  in  Liberty  which  had  been  Inactive 
for  more  than  15  years.  She  has  also 
received  numerous  citations  for  her  work 
In  the  recruiting  programs  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force  and  the  Marines. 

James  Reynolds,  known  by  his  friends 
In  Montgomery  County  as  "Red,"  is  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Japanese  when  the  D.S.8. 
Houston  sank  In  the  Java  Sea  early  in 
the  war.  Dui  Ing  4  years  in  prison  camps — 
from  Singapore  to  Saigon  to  Japan — 
Red  kept  hidden  notes  in  a  small  diary 
that  would  have  meant  death  if  found 
by  his  captors.  After  his  release  In  1946. 
Reynolds  married,  and  3  years  later  he 
moved  to  Conroe,  Tex.  to  work  for 
Humble  Oil  St  Refining  Co. 

When  he  retired  from  Humble  In  1971, 
he  took  over  the  post  of  Montgomery 
County  Veterans  Service  Officer.  Since 
taking  office.  Reynolds  has  become  active 
In  service  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Legion  and  the  VFW  But  his 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  vet- 
erans has  not  lessened  his  Interest  In  hla 
community.  For  example,  he  was  chosen 
to  serve  on  the  Governors  Committee  for 
the  Aging — of  which  he  was  the  director, 
the  local  alcoholic  council,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  the  local  civil  defense 
agency. 

These  two  service  officers  are  every 
day  demonstrating  to  their  neighbors  the 
true  meaning  of  a  public  servant.  They 
both  work  long,  hard  hours  to  help — not 
only  at  their  offices,  but  In  their  outf  ide 
activities  as  well.  They  are  dedicated  to 
helping  the  veterans  who  have  given  so 
much  to  this  country. 


UNITED   STATES    EXPORTS  OIL  TO 
THE  NETHERLANDS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RXRICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uonday,  December  3.  1973 

Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    many 
Americans  who  have  been  badgered  into 
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economic  retrogression  by  the  emotional 
rhetoric  of  the  grave  national  energy 
crisis,  have  been  shocked  to  learn  that 
our  Govenunent  has  continued  to  ex- 
port petroleum  to  our  allies  in  the  Far 
East  and  th3  Middle  East.  It  now  an- 
nounces diplomatic  decisions  to  supply 
oil  to  the  Netherlsmds. 

It  could  be  that  our  State  Department 
feels  that  the  Amerl;an  people  have  an 
obligation  to  the  Dutch  because  of  their 
pro-Israeli  stance  during  the  recent  Mid- 
dle East  war.  Or  it  could  be  that  the 
decision  weighs  heavily  on  the  fact  that 
His  Highness  Prince  Bcmhaid  of  The 
Netherlands  Is  the  President  of  the  BUd- 
erberg  meetings. 

As  Americans  continue  to  do  without 
euid  be  forced  to  turn  back  their  ac- 
customed style  of  life  and  comfort,  more 
and  more  will  be  wondering  why  our 
national  leaders  continue  to  get  Involved 
In  international  decisions  under  which 
Americans  are  expected  to  do  without, 
while  foreigners  continue  to  benefit. 

I  Insert  the  following  related  newscllp- 
rlng: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  a,  1973) 
Uniitb  States  Sets  On.  Stn-PLT  fob  Ddtch 

The  United  States  has  agreed  to  supply  oU 
to  the  Netherlands  should  that  country  find 
itself  unable  tj  obtain  Itj  minimum  fuel 
needs  bscau:x  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  ad- 
ministration source3  said  yesterday. 

The  sources  said  the  promise  was  pa£;ed 
quietly  to  the  Dutch  government  through 
diplomatic  channels  a  few  days  ago.  They 
said  there  was  no  Imxnedlato  need  for  lucb 
shipments,  however,  and  expressed  hope  the 
Dutch  would  te  able  to  obtain  adequate  pe- 
troleum supplies  from  other  sources. 

The  State  De-^artment  said  Friday  that  Its 
energy  specialist.  Under  Secretary  WUUam 
Donaldson,  would  visit  the  Netherlands 
within  a  few  weeks  for  tallcs  with  Dutch 
official::  on  "contingency"  plans  to  deal  with 
the  oU  shortages. 

Donaldson  will  accompany  Secretary  of 
Ctate  Henry  A.  Kissinger  when  he  attends  a 
meeting  of  the  NATO  foreign  ministers  In 
Brussels  In  mid-December  and  then  confer 
with  Dutch  authorities  at  the  Hagus.  Kis- 
singer Is  expected  to  malce  a  return  trip  to 
the  Mideast  after  the  NATO  foreign  minis- 
ters me?tlng. 

The  Netherlands,  like  the  United  States, 
was  completely  cut  off  from  Arab  oU  sup- 
pll.:3  as  a  re:ult  of  Its  support  of  Israel. 
Other  European  nations  have  refused  to  sup- 
ply the  Netherlands  with  oU  for  fear  they, 
to?,  would  te  hit  by  the  Arab  oU  embargo. 

"The  Dutch  were  among  the  very  few  who 
stood  taU,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  during 
the  Middle  East  crisis."  one  source  said.  "Now 
their  friends  and  close  neighbors  are  acting 
in  anything  but  a  neighborly  fashion.  Wo 
can't  stand  by  and  let  them  down." 

The  rourcea  said  there  was  no  need  for  the 
Netherlands  to  asic  for  US.  oU  at  this  time 
becau-c  Holland  was  still  receiving  some  pe- 
troieum  shlpmenta  from  Indonesia  and  be- 
cause the  Dutch  led  the  way  in  Imposing 
energy  conservation  measures  as  the  fuel 
crisis  deepened. 

For  the  future,  sources  said,  the  Dutch 
may  have  a  means  of  persuading  other  Euro- 
pean nations  to  quietly  resume  shipments 
of  petroleum  products.  The  Netherlands  has 
long  been  a  leading  producer  of  Western 
Europe's  natural  gas  and  the  Dutch  may 
threaten  to  shut  off  their  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines unless  they  receive  fuel  Ln  return, 
sources  said. 

•They've  got  some  leverage  there,  and 
maybe  wo  won't  be  asked  to  do  much,"  one 
source  said.  "If  we  do  have  to  supply  them 
oU.  the  quantity  will  be  small." 

Officially.  State  Department  spokesman 
George    Vest    tald    tliat    the    United   States 
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\s  prepared  "In  principle"  to   help  Holland 
In  an  energy  emergency. 


EMERGENCY      SECURITY      ASSIST- 
ANCE AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ISRAEL 

HON.  ROBERT  f.  DRINAN 

or    MA3SACHDJCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  3,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
December  7,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  consider  HJl.  11088,  the  Emer- 
gency Security  Assistance  Authorization 
for  Israel.  I  have  the  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress whl  enact  and  that  the  President 
wUl  sign  this  authorization  during  this 
month. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
le-gues  the  testimony  which  I  submitted 
today  to  the  House  Foreign  AHalrs  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  tliis  leglilatlon: 

as,.  11080.  To  PBO^iiJE  Emersenct  SECDKiry 

ASSISTANCE     AOTHOalZATIONS     FOU     ISBAEL 

The  fundamental  purpocc  of  H.U.  11088  Is 
to  gl.e  a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
the  Arab  states  that  the  United  SUtes  wUI 
continue  to  ablda  by  Its  commlcmeiit  to  pro- 
tect Israel  and  Its  territorial  integrity  from 
all  of  the  enemies  that  surround  this  small 
nation. 

Israel  has  suffered  S3verc  l.sscj  In  the  war 
which  began  on  Octo'oer  0.  Israel  purchased 
nearly  one  billion  dollars  of  equipment  from 
tho  United  States  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  on  You  Klppur.  Israel  wlU  need  very 
substantial  amounts  of  currency  in  addi- 
tion to  this  one  billion  dollars  in  order  to  re- 
place her  losses  and  to  counter-balance  the 
heavy  flow  of  extraordinary  sophisticated 
Soviet  weapons  which  are  still  belug  de- 
livered to  Arab  armies. 

Hopefully  Israel  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
with  confidence  and  with  success.  She  can- 
not do  so  however  untU  she  Is  a^ured  that 
the  military  equipment  which  this  country 
needs  will  not  force  Israel  Into  bankruptcy. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  It  Is  esrentlal  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  etatea  author- 
ize the  entire  22  billion  at  this  time  rather 
than  a  part  of  It  now  with  an  additional 
authorization  to  come  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 

I  have  the  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  and  that  the  President  will  slpn  this 
authorization  prior  to  the  end  of  December, 
1973.  If  the  United  States  do?8  act  In  this 
forthright  way  this  nation  wUl  Indicate  to 
the  entire  world  that  the  United  States  will 
not  ease  out  of  Its  commitments  as  the  na- 
tions cf  the  Common  Market  In  Europe  have 
ot tempted  to  do. 

'h\e  sum  of  3.3  billion  Is  the  beet  estimate 
which  officials  of  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments have  been  able  to  arrl-  e  at  as  the 
essential  amount  cf  support  which  Israel 
needs  at  this  time  for  Its  reco.ery  from  a 
disastrous  war  and  Its  provision  against  any 
future  threat  from  Its  Arab  neighbors  armed 
with  Russian  mUltjry  equipment. 

In  the  happy  event  that  present  negotia- 
tions r38ult  In  a  situation  where  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  th?  Arab  nations  wUl  rec- 
ognize that  It  Is  Impossible  to  conquer  Israel 
a  part  cf  the  2.3  billion  dcllars  authorized 
under  HJl.  11088  can  be  "used  to  reimburse 
current  applicable  appropriations,  frnds.  and 
accounts  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  value  of  such  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services". 

If  the  Congress  enacts  H.R  11088  It  will 
bo  the  first  time  In  the  entire  history  of 
Israel  that  the  United  States  has  ever  ex- 
tended a  substantial  sum  to  Israel  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  It  la  astonishing  Indeed  that 
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between  1946  and  1972.  according  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development — the 
United  States  provided  to  foreign  nations 
grants  and  mUltary  assistance  totalling  ap- 
proximately 65  bUllon  dollars.  Not  a  single 
dollar  of  this  enormous  sum  ever  went  to 
Israeli 

It  would  appear  to  be  relevant  here  to 
review  the  commendable  manner  In  which 
the  United  States  In  the  recent  conflict  ful- 
filled Its  longstanding  commitment  to  Israel. 
Shortly  after  hostilities  broke  out  on  October 
6  It  was  clear  to  the  United  States  that  all 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  cease  flre  and 
to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union  were  unsuccessful.  Within  73  hours 
after  the  decision  was  reached  that  It  was 
Impossible  to  negotiate  with  Russia  an  Amer- 
ican airlift  had  attained  an  average  daUy  lift 
level  of  about  1.000  tons  of  critically  needed 
weapons,  ammunition,  medical  supplies  and 
equipment.   Without   understanding   In   any 


way  the  mUltary  resourcefulness  and  tre- 
mendous courage  of  Israel  It  seems  fair  to 
state  that  the  United  States'  assistance  to 
Israel  prevented  a  disastrous  shift  In  the 
balance  of  military  power  to  the  Arab  side. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hoatUltles  on  October  6 
Israel  owed  to  the  United  States  government 
about  1.3  billion  In  repayment  of  credits 
extended  to  Israel  far  the  acquisition  of 
military  equipment.  Most  of  these  credit  re- 
payments were  scheduled  to  be  made  over 
the  next  10  years  lu  addition  to  this  sum  of 
1.2  bUllon  the  Israeli  government  owed  to 
the  United  Slates  approximately  500  mUUon 
dollars  for  cash  sales  executed  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Yom  Klppur  war. 

Because  of  the  disastrous  military  losses  on 
the  two  fronts  of  the  tlu-ee  weeks'  war  Israel 
has  estimated  Its  requirements  for  military 
equipment  at  a  sum  of  almost  3  billion  dol- 
lars. The  compromise  figure  arrived  at  by 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments  of  2.3 


billion  will  allow  Israel  to  purchase  military 
equipment  necessary  and  indispensable  for 
Its  present  defense  and  also  allow  Israel  to 
pay  off  those  short-term  debts  the  payment 
of  which  cannot  be  postponed. 

It  seems  to  te  self-evident  that  the  Arab 
nations  would  never  have  Initiated  the  Oc- 
tober War  If  they  did  not  have  Soviet  support 
and  encouragement  Indeed  it  Is  the  Soviets 
who  have  provided  the  weapons,  the  aircraft 
and  to  some  extent  the  incentive  for  the 
tragic  w£ir  which  came  to  a  hopefully  per- 
manent cease  fire  on  October  22,  1973. 

Since  1970  the  Soviet  Union  has  engaged 
in  the  Middle  East  In  one  cf  the  largest  mili- 
tary buildups  In  the  entire  history  of  Russia. 
The  grant  of  2.2  bUllon  to  be  authorized 
under  HJt.  11088  is  designed  to  make  Israel 
militarily  Invulnerable.  This  grant  In  other 
words  Is  intended  to  make  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment War  of  1973  the  lost  and  final  war  that 
will  ever  be  waged  in  the  Middle  East. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D„  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Turn  not  aside  from  following  the 
Lord,  but  serve  the  Lord  with  all  your 
heart.— I  Samuel  12:  20. 

As  we  present  ourselves  before  the 
throne  of  Thy  glory.  O  Lord,  we  come  to 
praise  Thee,  to  thank  Thee,  and  to  pray 
for  the  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give 
and  which  the  world  cannot  take  away. 

We  do  not  ask  for  wealth,  nor  length 
of  days,  nor  greater  honor  among  our 
brethren,  nor  that  we  may  always  have 
our  way;  but  we  do  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
grant  unto  us  Thy  peace  which  passes 
human  understanding,  and  in  that  true 
peace  may  we  find  rest  for  our  souls, 
strength  for  our  days,  and  an  outreaching 
concern  for  the  needs  of  others. 

Bless  Thou  our  Nation  and  lead  us  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  and  good  will. 
Grant  unto  our  people  a  lofty  level  of 
patriotism,  with  greater  nobility  of  char- 
acter and  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
high  virtues  of  truth  and  love. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  life  Is  love 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  tmnounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HR.  974.  An  act  designating  the  Texar- 
kana  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur  River 
as  the  "Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake." 

The  m2ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  8245.  An  act  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of   1973. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  pursuant  to 
the  authority  granted  him  on  Monday, 
December  3.  1973,  he  did  on  that  day  sign 
an  enrolled  bill  of  the  House,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11104,  an  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  of  $10,700,000,000  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to 
which  this  temporary  limit  applies  to  June 
30,  1974. 


There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  indi- 
vidual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th3  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Thsre  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th3  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  TOE  L.^TE  RICHARD 
BURTON.  SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS, 
U.S.  ARMY.  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  sergeant  first  class,  U.S. 
Army,  retired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th3  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 


MR.  AND  MRS   JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MLT^RAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  thai  tlie  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTELLE  M.  FASS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  <H. 
Res.  362)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  7209)  for 
the  relief  of  Estelle  M.  Fass  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RITA    SWANN 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  RUa  Swann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LUIGI   SANTANIELLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1466) 
for  the  relief  of  Luigi  Santaniello. 
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There  b«tns  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

HJl.  MM 
Ce  it  enacted  by  ttie  Saiate  and  ffoiiM  of 
Representatiiitj  of  the  UnUtd  State*  of 
A'nerica  l»  Congress  ataembUd,  ThAt,  tu>t- 
wUhatanrtLng  the  provlsloa  oX  iccUao  213 
(a)(9)  o{  tbe  Inxmlgratlon  and  NaUoiuJtt; 
Act.  Lulgi  SantanleUo  may  tM  Issued  a  vIsa 
aad  adjaluad  to  Uve  Ualted  States  {ox  perm- 
aiieikt  r«sldence  it  he  Ls  toun.:l  u>  be  aUierwlae 
a  Imlssrble  under  Uie  provUIcms  of  Uutt  Act: 
Provided,  Tbat  this  exemptlcn  thnil  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  Stite  or  tbe  Department  ot 
Josttce  had  knowledged  prior  to  t2>e  anact- 
ment  of  the  Act. 

The  hill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tlilrd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  aiul  parsed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGO 

The  CTerk  called  the  bUl  rH  R  2629) 
for  the  relief  of  Leoaaj-d  Alfred  Brown- 
rigg. 

Mr.  BROWW  of  Michigan  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objertlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BODLOS  STEPHAN 

The  CTerk  called  the  bfH  iHR.  4438> 
for  the  relief  of  BouJos  Stephan. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgla.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  coosent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tte  gentleinan  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAUSTTNO  MURGIA-UELENDREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (H.R.  7535) 

for  the  relief  of  Faustlno  Murgla- 
Melendrea. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPSAKER.  Is  there  otajeeilon  to 
tbe  request  oif  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan > 

There  was  no  objection. 


NICOLA  LOMUSCIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (HJl.  7M4) 
for  tbe  rebef  of  Nkxila  Lomusda 

Mr  BROWN  at  Iflehlean  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan ' 

There  V5i.s  :*'  .)tv*»rt1nn. 


ROMEO  LANCIM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bfll  CRR.  4173) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  Lanctn. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  t>e  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DIANA  U  ORTIZ 

TTre  Clerk  called  the  bfD  (HR.  4445) 
for  the  relief  of  Diana  L.  Ortiz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  f oUows : 

HJl  4445 
Be  it  enaettd  Irr/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representaitues  of  the  United  States  of 
Amyrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pinpoaes  of  the  Immtgratton  and  NatJcnallty 
Art,  Diana  L.  Ortiz  shall  be  ^eld  and  ccn- 
Bldered  to  hare  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  Slates  fcr  p^-rmarrnt  rp^.ldence  as  cf 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  up>on 
payment  of  the  required  Tlsa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aUea  aa  provkled  fcr  It  In  tbto  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  oOcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inarrt  fn  Ilea  thereof  the  following: 
That.  In  the  admlnlBtranon  of  tbe  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  Diana  L.  Ortiz, 
ttie  widow  of  a  lawfully  resident  alien  of  the 
United  Stales,  iJiall  tie  held  and  considered 
to  be  within  tlie  purview  of  section  303(a)  (2) 
of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  304 
of  such  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this 
case. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KEVIN  PATRICK  SAUNDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  blD  CH  R.  2634) 
for  the  relief  of  Kevin  Patrick  Saunders. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LDCnr.F.  DE  ST.  ANDRE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (HJl.  6477) 
for  the  relief  of  Lucille  de  St.  Andre. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  This  concludes  the  call 
of  tbe  PrlTate  Calendar. 


INTKRNATIONAL  TRAVEL  ACT  OF 
1931  AMENDED  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
AUTHOEUZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  SpejiXer,  I  a.  i 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ccunmiltee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 


the  Senate  bUl  (S.  1747)  to  amend  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  19«1  with 
respet  to  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  aerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
foUows: 

S.  1747 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatfres  of  t/te  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Orst 
eentence  of  section  0  of  the  Intematkooal 
Travel  Act  of  1961  (n  U.S.C.  3126)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  tbe  provisions  of  this 
Act.  there  are  autliorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
•23.500.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
Jure  30.  1974.  June  30.  1975.  and  June  30. 
197«.- 

MOTTON   OrrCBED   BT    MB     STACCEHS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stacculs  moves  to  strike  all  following 
tbe  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  1747  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the  House- 
pass::d  bUI.  H.R.  9437,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  as  amended  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MOTION   OriTEZD   BT    MS.    STACCEBS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  moticn. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

kfr  8ta«sxbs  moves  to  amend  tiie  title  of 
S.  1717  as  follows:  "To  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1974,  1973,  and  1979, 
and  for  other  porpoeeo." 

The  motion  was  agreed  ta 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  FOR  THE  BALANCE 

OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  STAGGE31S.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  may  be  allowed 
to  sit  continuously,  with  the  exception 
of  roUcalls.  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GR03S.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  docs  this  request 
have  the  approval  of  the  minority  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  does,  and  they  are 
right  here. 

Mr.  DETVINE.  Win  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GOloeS.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wc  are  dl.s- 
cussing  the  energy  legislation  ThLs  is 
probably  the  most  Importai.:  thm^j  far- 
ing the  Nation,  and  I  thir.k  »t'  .'ihuuid 
continue  hearings  until  if  i.-:  rnrwliKlfd 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speak.-r  I  vtith  Iriw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj-rtion  l^j 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  inim  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OF   CONFERENCE    REPORT   ON    S. 

1443,    FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

OF  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  cf  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  725  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res.  725 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  1443)  to 
authorize  the  furnishing  of  defense  articles 
and  services  to  foreign  countries  and  Inter- 
national organizations,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  conference  report  are 
hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illincis  <Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour 

Mr.  MITRPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  th3  usu-^l  30  minutes  to  the 
minority,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  .  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  618) 

Alexander  Ford.  Gerald  R.  Martin.  Nebr. 

Anderson.  111.  Fiaser  Michel 

Berrland  Gray  Mills.  Ark. 

BevUl  Gubscr  O'Hara 

BU.ckbum  Hanna  Powell.  Ohio 

Burke,  Calif.  Hansen,  Wash.   Reld 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hawkins  Reuss 

Chlsholm  Hubert  R^oney.  N.Y. 

Clark  Jarman  Spence 

Clawson,  Del  Jordan  Stokes 

Conycrs  Karth  Thompson.  N.J. 

Dlggs  McSpaddeu         Waldle 

DDwnlns?  Macdonald  Walsh 

Edwards.  Calif.  Madden  Young,  Ga. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  391 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
S.  1443,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Murphy  > 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  725  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  S.  1443,  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations. 

House  Resolution  725  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  are  waived. 


The  conference  report  contains  $1,- 
429,000,000  for  economic  assistance 
and  $962  million  for  military  aid.  This 
total  is  $395  million  below  the  Executive 
request  and  $373  million  less  than  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House  when  we 
passed  the  bill  last  July.  Included  in  this 
total  is  $504  mUllon  for  Indochina.  None 
of  those  funds,  or  any  other  funds  in  the 
bill,  can  be  used  for  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  725  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  d3bate  S.  1443. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand that  all  points  of  order  to  this  con- 
ference report  are  waived? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  are  some  24 
pages  of  Italicized  print  in  this  report, 
which  Is  most  unusual,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  contained  therein  are  a  num- 
ber of  flagrant  violations  of  the  rules  in- 
sofar as  points  of  order  are  concerned. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  might  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Morgan)  can  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  waiver  of  points  of  order. 
What  we  are  involved  with  are  three 
bills — two  from  the  Senate  and  one  from 
the  House — and  they  go  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  conference  report.  That  is  the  rea- 
son that  I  think  Mr.  Morgan  can  explain 
better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  ex- 
actly the  point.  Moreover.  I  hope  the 
Members  wl^l  take  at  least  a  casual  look 
at  this  conference  report  and  note  the 
number  of  times  the  President  is  dele- 
gated untrammeled  power  to  disburse  the 
funds  provided  In  this  authorization.  I 
have  seldom  seen  anything  like  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the  provisions  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  that  the  rule  waives  per- 
tain to  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  just  said.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
on  June  26  of  this  year,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  1143,  containing  an  authorization  for 
military  assistance.  Some  3  months  later, 
the  Senate  passed  the  economic  bill,  S. 
235.  Both  bills  were  amended  in  the 
House  and  sent  to  conference  early  in 
October.  In  the  long  and  difficult  nego- 
tiations we  had  with  the  other  body, 
there  were  120  points  of  difference. 

The  House  went  out  of  the  conference 
and  we  come  back  with  this  single  bill, 
an  approach  which  has  followed  the 
House  position.  That  is  the  reason,  of 
course,  why  we  are  here  asking  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order,  because  there  are  a 
few  things  in  this  bill  pertaining  to 
things  '^hat  we  thought  might  be  subject 
to  point  of  order  under  the  House  rules. 

One  Is  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
We  took  that  provision  out  in  confer- 
ence, but  we  had  a  letter  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Banking 


and  Currency,  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
international  banks,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  ask- 
ing us  to  put  It  back  In.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  things  which  could  be  subject 
to  points  of  order,  and  they  are  mostly 
on  a  minor  scale. 

Mr.  GR03S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  $100  million  Is  be- 
coming minor  around  here.  Anything, 
anything  around  $10  million  is  chicken 
feed. 

Let  me  ogain  warn  the  Members  thnt 
we  cannot  go  on  endlessly  and  forever 
around  here  with  this  kind  of  business, 
which  in  effect  and  in  so  many  ways  is 
an  outright  rape  of  the  taxpayers  and 
citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr. 
Latta) . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may  just  summarize, 
I  wish  to  state  that  to  adopt  the  rule  is 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  necessary, 
because  the  Senate  passed  two  separate 
foreign  aid  authorization  bills,  one  deal- 
ing with  military  aid  and  the  other  deal- 
ing with  economic  aid,  while  the  Hou^e 
passed  only  one  bill  covering  both  sub- 
jects. 

In  conference,  the  conferees  technic- 
ally had  before  them  only  the  text  of 
one  Senate  bill,  and  one  House  bill.  Any- 
thing reported  by  the  conference  which 
was  In  the  one  Senate  bill  dealing  with 
military  aid  and  the  one  House  bill  is 
within  the  scope  of  conference.  How- 
ever, anything  reported  by  the  confer- 
ence which  was  In  the  second  Senate  bill 
only  was  not  technically  within  the  scope 
of  conference  and,  therefore,  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order  is  required  to  keep  the 
matter  from  being  knocked  out  on  a 
point  of  order. 

The  total  amount  of  money  authorized 
in  the  conference  report  is  $2,392,324,000, 
By  way  of  comparison,  the  Executive  had 
requested  $2,787,600,000;  the  House  rec- 
ommended S2,765,8C8,000  and  the  Sen- 
ate recommended  $1,988,222,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  rule  but 
intend  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tho  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

One  of  the  items  in  the  conference  re- 
port relates  to  the  concept  of  Govern- 
ment stockpiling  of  grain  for  emergency 
purposes. 

I  refer  to  language  at  the  top  of  page 
24  of  the  report,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  shall  consult  and  cooper- 
ate with  appropriate  International  agencies, 
such  as  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  In  determining 
the  need  for,  the  feaslbUlty  of,  and  coat  of 
an  equitably-shared  basis  of,  establlrfilng  an 
International    system   of   strategic    food   re- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  II  my  Interpretation  U 
correct,  that  this  language  in  the  report 
In  no  way  commits  the  US.  Congress  or 
the  U.S.  Government  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  national  or  international 
Government  holdings  of  grain? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  absolutely  correct.  The  situa- 
tion is  as  the  gentleman  has  stated. 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  Then  this  legislation 
does  nothing  more  than  to  endorse  a 
study  of  this  concept? 

Mr.  MORGAN,  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  endorses  a  study. 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  It  is  not  prejudging 
whether  the  concept  is  sound  or  un- 
sound? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  In  my  view.  Government 
stockpiling  of  grain  is  not  in  the  Interest 
of  the  American  people — as  consumers, 
taxpayers,  or  producers.  I  trust  that  the 
study  contemplated  In  this  conference 
report  will  reach  that  same  conclusion. 

For  years  the  US.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  served  as  warehouse  for 
both  public  and  private  grain  needs. 

CCC  reserves  happily  are  now  depleted. 
The  U.S.  Government  Is,  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  largely  out  of  the  grain 
business. 

During  the  years  when  CCC  bins  were 
full,  private  merchandising  facilities 
atrophied. 

Now  that  a  need  exists  for  expanded 
private  warehousing,  the  private  sector 
wi'l  soon  respond,  I  am  sure. 

Government  warehousing  Is  not  good 
policy 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  re- 
solution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  tliat  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  WYUE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonim 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Anna  wiD  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  265.  nAys  137. 
not  voting  31.  as  follows: 
|BoU  No.  oit| 
TEAS — 265 


•  h  •    •«» 

Br»(l<rma« 

ChapT>en 

»    •!!.•"« 

BrmacD 

Cbtataoliit 

AOUaooO 

Braaux 

Clark 

Anderson,  m. 

Breckinridge 

Claiueiv, 

Andrew*,  N  C. 

Brooks 

Don  H. 

^anunzlo 

BrocmU-'M 

Co  ben 

^r;nd• 

CoUlna  m. 

Artnnrong 

Brown.  Calif. 

Conabla 

Ashley 

Bcnwa.  Mich. 

Oonte 

Aspin 

Brown.  Ohio 

Carman 

Badlllo 

Bucbancn 

Cotter 

Barret* 

B'lrke.  Uavi. 

Coushiin 

B'  1 

Burteaon.  Tex. 

Crrnin 

B^nn^t 

Borltscn.  Mo. 

CuJrer 

BlatCKl 

Burt->n 

Daniel.  Dan 

Blester 

BaU;;r 

Daatal.  Bobert 

Bingham 

Carey.  NY 

W.  Jr 

Blatnik 

Camay,  Ohio 

Danl:li. 

B  n;» 

Cuer.  Tex. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Bo  land 

Cederber^ 

Davis.  Oa. 

Boiling 

Chamberlain 

DarU.  8.C. 

de  la  Oana 

Drianey 

Oellenback 

DenhcUn 

D.ot 

Din  Tell 

Done  hoe 

Drin:ia 

Dulsfel 

Dun^n 

da  Pent 

Eckhantt 

Eilbcrg 

Erienbom 

Each 

Evan?,  Colo. 

ra-icMl 

Ptndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUIIam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fravr 

Prelinghiry»en 
Frcnzcl 
Pultoa 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilmnn 
OonzaJei 
Graaao 
Grocn.  Ore«. 
Orern.  Pa. 
Orimths 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idabo 
Harvey 
Hays 

Heckler.  Uaoa. 
ilPlna 
Helstoakl 
Hulls 
Hcgan 
Hclineld 
Holtzman 
Uortoa 
HoamcT 
Howard 
Johnaon.  Oallf . 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keating 
K'tchum 
King 

Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kuykcndall 
Latta 


Abdoor 
Al^xiuiJer 
An  terscn. 

Cam 
An  Irrws. 

N  Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
BafaJIs 
Bakar 
Baun^an 
Baard 
BevUl 
Bo  wan 
Bray 
BnnkJ«y 
BroyhlU.  It  C. 
BroyhUL  Va. 
Burginy 
B«Tke.  FT*. 
Byron 
Camp 
Oart«r 
Clancy 
CUy 

CleTel&nd 
Ooebntn 
CoUl^ 
CoUlns.  Tax. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Davis.  Wis. 
D:-llunu 
Deonla 


Len^ett 

TiThmBn 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCloakey 

UcCJormack 

McOade 

McBwen 

McFbU 

UcKay 

McKlnn?y 

Mail<o>n 

Mah^n 

MallUard 

Mall-ry 

Mann 

Man.n,  N:br, 

Mathtas.  Calif. 

Matsunag& 

Mayni 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnaky 

Mllford 

Mini'sb 

Mtnk 

MinshaU.  Ohio 

MltcheU.  M'l. 

Mitchell.  NT. 

Mnakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead.  PtL 

Morgan 


Murphy.  Ill, 

Murphy,  NT. 

Myers 

NctchsT 

Nix 

OBrlen 

ONelll 

Owena 

larris 

Passman 

Patm.nn 

Patten 

Pi.pp-r 

Perkloa 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodcIJ 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Prttchard 

Quia 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Ranjel 

R;:s 

ResTila 

R.-uaa 

Rhodes 

Blacle 

RlnaUo 

Robinson,  Va. 
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Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 

Bd  wards,  Ala. 
Rihleman 
Brtns.  Tcnn. 
Plaber 
Fljwcra 
Flynt 
Prey 

ProehUeh 
Olnn 

Ooldwatar 
OoodUng 
Oroaa 
On3»;r 
Ounter 
Haley 
Hanuner- 
sdtmt'lt 
Hannihan 
Harrington 
HartlMi 
Uaatli^{s 
Hechler.W.  Va. 
Henierson 
Hlcka 
Hinataaw 
Hclt 
Bvbnr 
Hudnut 
Hunsat« 
Hunt 


RobfscTn.  N.T. 

R^dlno 

So« 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

RrncalJo.  NT. 

Itooney.  Pa. 

R  'Senthal 

R  '3t:nluiwaki 

RoytMl 

Ryan 

Bt  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

8:hn:ebeU 

Bchroedcr 

Sclberllng 

Shipley 

SbrlTer 

8iak 

Slack 

.Smith.  Tnwa 

Smith.  NT. 

8ta5g.r3 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
8tflnt.n, 

James  V. 
Suu-k 
Steed 
Bteile 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sulllv.in 
TaJcott 
Taylor.  N.a 
Tea3U2.  Call*. 
Teacue.  Tex. 
Thcmson.  Wis. 
Tleman 
IMaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deertln 
Van  lor  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigo  rl  to 
Wampler 
Ware 
Wbalen 
Wblt« 
Whttehurst 
WIdnall 
WUgina 
WlUUms 
W.lv  n. 

Charles  H.. 

CalU. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
WyaU 
WyOler 
Tatas 
Tatron 

Toung.  Alaak* 
Young,  til. 
Toung.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 


Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Jcncs.  NO. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jonea.  Tenn, 

Kast«nmcler 

Kemp 

Kyroa 

Landcreb* 

Lanlrum 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lojan 

McCcUUter 

Mnmzltl 

Martin.  NO. 

Ma  this.  da. 

MazaoU 

M::lcher 

MlUer 

MlzeU 

M  nt':p:mer7 

Mixirhead. 

Calif. 
Ne-lzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O-Har* 
Ptoagc 

ruwtn,  obio 

Price.  Tex. 

Randall 

Rartck 


Roberto 

Bo  gets 

Rose 

Roush 

Rouaselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ehjtta 

8att;rfl?Id 

8ch-rIo 

8-beIlua 

Shoup 

Shustjr 


Tbone 

Skublts 

Snyder 

Sleehnan 

Stelgor,  Ariz. 

8telg;er.  Wis. 

Btepberts 

Stuckey 

Btudds 

Symington 

Sytnmj 

Taytcr.  Mo. 

Thcmp3cn.  NJ. 

Thorn  ton 

NOT  VOTTNG— 


Towell.  Nev. 

Trecn 

Wagjonner 

Whitten 

Wtlscn.  Bob 

W,li-n, 

CharIea.Tcx. 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Toung.  Fla. 
Tcuntf,  8.C. 
Zwacb 
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Bergland  Gufaser  Nichols 

Blackburn  Uanna  Raid 

Borke.  Calli.       Hanun.  Wash.    Rooney.  IT.T. 

Clawacn.  Del       Hawkins  8ik?3 

CCnyers  H:bert  8p?nce 

Danlelson  Jordan  Stokes 

Dtggs  McSpadden  Waldla 

Downing  Macdcnald  Walsh 

Elwards.  Calif.  Madden  Young,  Ga. 
Pord.  Gerald  R.  Michel 
Gray                     Mills.  Ark. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr   Rooney  of  New  Tor*  with  Mr.  R«l<!. 

Mr  H.bert  with  Mr  Gerald  R  Ford. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr  Macdonald  with  Mr  Spcnce. 

Mr  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Gubeer. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Black- 
bum, 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr  Stokes. 

Mr.  H&nna  with  Mr  Conyers. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr  Etanlclson, 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr  Del  Clawson. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Bergland. 

Miss  Jordan  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr,  sues  wttb  Mr  Michel. 

Mr,  Nichols  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr,  Toung  of  Georgia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S,    1443. 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  MORGAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
1443)  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  ob.ecUan  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

<Por  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Njvem- 
ber27,  1973,) 

Mr.  MORGAN  f during  the  re.->dlng). 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with  as  I  Intend  to  explain 
the  conference  report  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  last  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MORGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  adopting  H.  Res.  725. 
the  House  has  given  Members  the  chance 
to  vote  today  on  a  very  Important  con- 
ference report — on  S.  1443.  authorizing 
foreign  economic  and  military  assistance. 
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This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  vital  to  our 
national  interest.  It  is  a  bill  to  strengthen 
the  climate  for  peace,  and  protect  our 
security. 

It  Is  a  bill  obtained  only  after  a  long 
and  difScult  conference  with  the  Senate. 

We  went  into  conference  with  the 
single  bill  passed  by  the  House,  authoriz- 
ing both  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance. Wc  were  faced  with  two  separate 
bills  passed  by  the  Senate,  one  for  mili- 
tary and  one  for  economic  aid. 

There  were  more  than  120  significant 
differences  between  our  bill  and  the  two 
passed  by  Uie  Senate. 

We  think  we  came  back  with  a  good 
conference  report  becau.se: 

We  have  maintained  the  principle  of 
a  single  bill  for  economic  and  military 
assistance.  Tliis  is  the  principle  favored 
by  the  House. 

Second,  en  the  great  majority  of  issues, 
the  Senate  either  receded  from  its  posi- 
tion or  compromised  in  a  way  wiiich  did 
no  damage  to  the  positions  taken  by  the 
House. 

Thus,  the  conference  report  contains 
the  main  provi!lons  of  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  last  July.  Basi- 
cally, it  does  two  things: 

First,  it  provides  for  the  most  exten- 
sive reform  of  the  economic  aid  pro- 
gram since  the  Foreign  Assistnnce  Act 
became  law  12  years  ago.  Those  reforms 
were  initiated  in  the  House. 

Second,  it  authorizes  annual  inter- 
national security  assistance  for  fiscal 
1974  and  economic  assistance  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975. 

The  total  appropriation  authorized 
for  fiscal    1974   is   $2,392,234,000. 

This  is  $400  million  below  the  Execu- 
tive request  and  $373  million  below  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House  last 
July. 

Of  the  fiscal  1974  total.  $921,934,000  is 
for  economic  assistance  in  promoting 
economic  development  that  is  in  our 
interest  in  poorer  coimtries  abroad. 

The  sum  of  $504  million  is  for  humani- 
tarian and  reconstruction  aid  for  Indo- 
china; 

And  $952,500,000  is  for  military  aid 
to  friends  and  allies  whose  security  is 
linked  to  ours. 

The  major  economic  items  for  fiscal 
1974  include:  $291  million  to  improve 
food  production  for  hungry  masses  in 
poor  lands;  $145  million  for  population 
planning  and  health,  to  deal  with  tiiis 
Incresislngly  pressing  problem  around 
the  world;  $90  milinn  to  promote  edu- 
cation and  development  of  human  re- 
sources in  countries  afflicted  by  hieh  illit- 
eracy and  under-employment:  and  $92 
million  for  .solrcied  development  prob- 
lems and   countries   and   organizations. 

Mr,  Pj^eaker,  these  are  the  develop- 
ment assistance  categories  carrjnng  out 
the  economic  aid  reforms  In  the  Wn. 
Under  this  mw  approarh.  uliich  was 
8ha;>ed  initially  in  the  House: 

.^meriran  as«l.«;tftnce  will  fo'^ii.':  on  .'U5t 
a  few  critical  problems  which  are  com- 
mon to  developing  countries,  and  whose 
solutions  will  benefit  the  poorest  masses 
of  people. 

The  responsibility  for  developing  plan- 
ning win  be  borne  by  the  aid-receiving 
countries  Uiamseives.  not  by  Washington. 


Our  role  will  be  to  respond  to.  not  initi- 
ate, aid  requests. 

American  assistance  will  move  Increas- 
ingly through  private  channels.  Buieauc- 
racy  will  be  reduced. 

In  line  wiUi  these  principles,  the  con- 
ference report  requires  aid-receiving 
countries  to  pay  at  least  25  percent  of 
Uie  cost  of  any  bilateral  capital  aid  proj- 
ect. Also,  any  project  lasting  beyond  36 
months  will  require  special  congressional 
approval. 

On  the  military  side,  the  amouilts  have 
been  reduced  but  the  conference  reixirt 
still  retains  necessary  programs  for  our 
friends  and  allies. 

lor  fisral  1974.  $512,900,000  would 
be  authorized  for  military  grant  assist- 
ance; $125  miihon  for  security  supporting 
assistance;  and  $325  miUion  for  military 
credit  sales. 

The  bill  stresses  sales  of  military  items 
rather  than  grants,  and  use  of  excess 
equipment  rather  than  new  equirment. 

Israel  is  earmarked  for  $300  million  in 
military  credit  sales  and  $50  million  In 
security  supporting  assistance. 

Cambodia  could  receive  up  to  $200  mll- 
Uon  in  emergency  military  assistance 
through  drawdown  of  D.S.  defense  stocks. 

The  public  safety  program  is  to  be 
phased  out. 

Also  in  the  bill's  total  is  $504  million 
for  a  separate  program  for  humanitarian 
and  postwar  rcc.nsli-uction  for  Indo- 
china in  fiscal  1974. 

This  assistance  is  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  peace  agreement  under  wliich 
American  forces  pulled  out  of  Indochina. 

But  not  one  cent  ia  the  biU  wauld  go  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Also,  the  conference  report  contains  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  funds  to 
engage  tlie  United  States  in  combat  in 
tliat  threater,  eitlier  directly  or  through 
third  parties. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference report: 

For  one.  the  report  retains  penalties 
for  expropriation  of  American  property 
and  seizure  of  fishing  vessels. 

It  also  lias  a  provision  against  misuse 
of  U.S.  military  assistance  in  Africa.  The 
President  is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress if  any  non-African  counti"y  uses 
our  military  aid  to  keep  its  territorie::  in 
Africx 

Besides  the  funds  for  self-help  by  aid- 
receiving  countries  in  increasing  their 
food  production,  the  conference  report 
looks  ahead  to  the  problems  of  world 
food  shortages  which  will  be  upon  us. 

The  President  is  urged  to  move  ahead 
on  studies  in  tliis  critical  area  and  to 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  conference  report  also  contains  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  funds  to 
pay  for  abortions. 

It  extends  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  until  December  31, 
1974.  pending  further  study  and  legisla- 
tion. 

It  allots  $25  million  to  relief  for  the 
disaster  area  in  Africa, 

And  it  authorizes  $42,500,000  each  year 
in  fiscal  1974  and  fiscal  1975  for  IhB  drive 
against  Lderriatioiial  narcoUc  traffickers. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  befleve  Mem- 
bers win  nud  lliL>  to  be  a  verj'  meritorious 
bilL 


It  will  have  little  impact  on  our  balance 
of  payments  because  nearly  all  of  the 
money  is  spent  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  But  this  spending  does  provide 
jobs  for  American  workers. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  Is  small  price  to  pay 
for  what  the  United  States  gets  in  re- 
turn toward  peace  and  security. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  money  Is  In 
this  conference  report  for  Israel? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  is  earmarked. 
Mr.  Gboss,  $300  miUiDn  for  military 
credit  sales  and  $50  million  in  support- 
ins  rjssi3t5J3ce. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliis  is  in  addition  to  the 
money  authorized  by  tlie  bill  which  was 
passed  out  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  only  tliis  morning? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  in  addition  to  tlie  emergency  security 
assistance  requested  by  the  President  2 
weeks  ogo  and  reported  out  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  today  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  bill  provides  $2.2 
bilUon  for  Israel? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  provides  $2.2  billion. 
The  committee,  however,  added  certain 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  any  of  this  as- 
sistance in  excess  of  $1,5  billion.  There 
is  a  requirement  of  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination and  reporting  to  the  Congress 
which  applies  to  the  list  $700  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  President  does 
have  cart  blanche  authority,  as  he  does 
in  this  bill  and  in  many,  many  instances, 
to  spend  the  money  as  he  sees  fit,  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  I  think  in  the 
emergency  security  assistance  bill  there 
is  more  direct  authority  for  the  President 
than  in  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mvrelf  such  time  as  I  mny  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
the  conference  report.  Frankly,  a 
month  or  so  ago  I  would  not 
have  predicted  that  we  would  be  able 
to  bring  a  conference  report  back  to  the 
House.  We  are  considering  something 
thit  was  a  result  of  long  and  difficult 
bargaining  over  a  very  large  number  of 
complicated  issues  and  diflerences  be- 
tween the  House  version  and  the  Senate 
versions  which  looked  almost  irreconcil- 
able for  a  period  of  time, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
express  my  commendatian  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Chairman,  who  so  patiently 
and  ably  worked  to  fin.tlly  briiip  about 
this  apreen-ient  He  has  al.-eady  cx- 
pl.Ttncd  the  main  features  of  the  con- 
fereiice  agreement,  and  I  certainly  .<-ec  no 
point  in  my  rejieatlng  thase. 

Let  me  lu-l  reiterate  ihat  the  report 
wc  are  brinein?  in  here  is  $373  mllilon 
le?s  than  pcssed  the  House  in  the  middle 
of  lR.<t  summer,  and  it  i.?  about  $400  .Till- 
lion  belaw  that  requested  by  the  Execu- 
tive 

Also.  I  think  It,  l.s  worth  pointing  out 
that  this  agency  had  no  authorisation 
In  the  last  fiscal  yew.  We  are  now  about 
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halfway  through  this  fiscal  ye»r,  so  they 
arc  entering  a  period  of  about  a  year  and 
a  half  operating  on  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Since  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  authorized  in  this  bill  Is  less  than  they 
had  under  the  current  continuing  reso- 
lution or  under  the  last  authorization 
that  was  passed  for  fiscal  1972,  I  think  it 
is  quite  possible  that  If  we  fall  to  pass 
this  conference  rerorl.  we  will  actually 
end  up  by  spending  more  money  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  on  foreign  assistance 
than  we  wi  J  when  we  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

But.  more  important  than  thit.  be- 
cause It  has  been  so  long  since  the  au- 
thorization of  regular  appropriations  for 
this  agoacy  hxs  been  passed,  that  there 
are  dlitortloris  where  there  may  be  more 
money  in  some  categories  than  is  needed 
at  this  stage  of  the  game,  and  less  money 
in  other  categories  than  Is  needed.  I  con- 
sider It  very  urgent  that  the  House  ap- 
prove this  conference  report  so  that  3ifter 
this  long  hiatus,  this  agency  can  go  back 
on  a  normal,  regular,  funding  basis, 

Mr.  ARETTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip 

Mr.  APIENDS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  also  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber for  bringing  back  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  fine  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  the 
House  give  its  support  to  this  report  when 
we  vote  on  it  a  liltle  later  on. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
tho  gentlemTn  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vleld  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalkn). 

Mr.  WHALEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
conament  on  three  of  the  provisions  in 
the  1973  Foreign  Assistance  Act  con- 
ference report.  Bsfore  doing  so.  how- 
ever, I  want  to  congratulate  the  House 
conferees  for  successfully  and  expedi- 
tiously resolving  the  over  no  differences 
In  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  Their  task 
was  a  very  difficult  one,  but  I  believe 
they  ha\  e  completed  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  majority  of  the  House 

The  three  provisions  v.hich  I  would 
like  to  discuss  have  been  of  great  Interest 
to  me  for  some  time.  Th^y  are  section 
803  providln?  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
namese children,  section  15  modifying 
the  Hlckenlooper  amendment,  and  sec- 
tion 33  dealing  with  the  termination  of 
the  Indochina  war. 

First.  In  regard  to  aid  for  South  Viet- 
namese children,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
thit  the  conferees  have  agreed  to  retain 
this  provision  In  the  fo-n  which  I  of- 
fered it  during  committee  markup  and 
as  it  was  approved  by  the  House.  Thl« 
section  authorizes.  15  million  for  chil- 
dren services  relating  to  day  care  cen- 
ters, orphsuiages.  hostels,  school  feeding 
programs,  and  health  and  welfare  pro- 
greuns.  In  cddition.  not  mare  than  10 
percent  of  those  funds  may  tc  usad  for 
the  adoption  by  U.S.  citizens  of  South 
Vietnamese  children.  I  p1:o  am  grateful 
to  the  conferees  for  retaining  the  re- 
ference in  my  proposal  which  emrhasizes 
that  children  fathered  by  U.S.  citizens 
would  be  given  special  consideration  in 
adoption  efforts. 


Second.  I  strongly  favor  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
which  would  enable  the  President  to 
waive  its  sanctions  when  he  determines 
that  such  action  Is  important  to  our  na- 
tional interest.  Any  waiver  would  t)e  re- 
ported promptly  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thi3  cummer  I  surveyed 
14  American  firms  operating  in  Latin 
America  to  determine  the  efT.cacy  of  the 
Hlckenlooper  and  other  similar  sanc- 
tians.  Eleven  of  those  companies  doubted 
that  tho  Hlckenlooper  amendment  had 
had  a  favorable  effect  on  the  settlement 
of  investment  disputes.  As  cnc  respond- 
ent stated: 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  tonend- 
ments  do  not  either  deter  Ulegal  exproprli- 
tloos  or  f«:Ultat«  settlemeDt  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

Unfortunately,  my  Investigatior  was 
not  complete  at  the  time  the  House 
debated  thL;  legislation  and  voted  to 
strike  from  the  bi'l  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  s  rrcposcd  repeal  of  the  Hlck- 
enlooper amendment.  However.  I  was 
able  to  make  my  findings  avai'able  to 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
CommiUee  prior  to  Senate  cancideratlon 
of  S.  1443.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  Informatlan  v.aa  quite  helpful  in 
retaining  the  Senate  committee's  recom- 
mendation during  floor  debate  and  pre- 
£ervin3  the  language  in  ihc  conference 
discussion:;. 

My  third  area  of  special  concern  is 
rectlon  30  This  section  prohibits  u:e  of 
fundj  authorized  or  appropriated  under 
the  act  or  any  other  law  to  finamce  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  by  the 
United  States  in  or  over  Viitnam,  Laos, 
or  Cambodia.  There  have  been  reports 
recently  that  State  Department  officials 
have  concluded  that  the  Tresldent  now 
can  authorize  a  rejumplion  of  bombing 
in  Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  provide  air  support  to  South  Viet- 
namese troops.  ThL:  concu:lon  apparent- 
ly Is  based  on  the  as.umptlon  that  the 
War  Powers  Act  supersedes  congres- 
sional prohltlticns  approved  earlier  this 
year.  It  is  argued.  fh?refore.  that  the 
Prcrident  can  commit  our  forces  to 
South :ast  Aria  for  03  days  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  halt  ruch  action.  If.  indeed, 
this  policy  i~.  under  contideratlon,  the 
enactment  of  the  conference  report  pres- 
ently before  us  will  preclude  its  Imple- 
mentation. Final  pas-ajc  of  S.  1443  poet- 
dates  adoption  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
and.  conccqucntlv.  represents  a  clear 
congressional  prohibition  of  our  military 
involvement  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  commend  the 
House  conferees,  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi::consin.  Mr. 
Spea!ier.  will   the  aentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  tD  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman,  not 
only  in  terms  of  paying  tribute  to  him 
for  the  leadership  he  has  given  In  the 
Vietnamese  children  secti:)n.  but  also 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  conferees, 
both  In  the  other  body  and  in  this  body, 
for  the  provisions  which  are  contained 
in  this  legislation,  specifically  that  sec- 


tion which  sets  aside  funds  for  South 
Vietnamese  children  and  orphans.  I 
particularly  wish  to  commend  the  com- 
naittee  for  its  maintenance  of  the  rrovi- 
sion  mandating  use  of  private  agencies 
to  the  extent  practicable  In  dealing  with 
adoption  assistance.  £uch  a  recognition 
of  the  essential  role  the  private  agencies 
play  is  a  forward  step  which  I  most  par- 
ticularly hope  will  ba  sustained  by  the 
agency  and  the  approrriatian  process. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman   from  New  Jersey    (Mr. 

FRELlNCrrCTYSEN)  . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  rise  as  a  conferee  on  this  foreign  aid 
authorization,  particularly  to  compli- 
ment the  role  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  played  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  coixference  com- 
mittee. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  gentleman's 
leadership,  his  patience,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  seek  compromise,  I  doubt  very 
much  if  we  could  have  achieved  the 
result. 

I  realize  full  well  that  we  are  dls- 
cus;ina  this  proposal  on  December  4,  and 
I  rejret  that  we  have  taken  as  long  as 
we  have  to  come  up  with  a  conference 
rerort. 

However,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia indicated  a  few  minutes  ago.  it 
appeared  for  a  time  as  if  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body  were  not  seeking 
agreement  but  were,  peihaps.  stalling 
for  time,  and  would  not  work  out  a  com- 
promise with  us.  I  think  it  is  thanks 
largely  to  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
that  we  have  this  result. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  conference 
report  is  supported  today  rubstantially, 
because  I  believe  It  is  a  significant 
achievement,  and  even  though  we  may 
dlca^ree  with  some  aspects  of  it.  it  does 
represent  a  compromise  which  is  rea- 
sonable and  which  was  not  easy  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congress  in  enactlnT  the  modi- 
fied Helms  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1973  is  continuing  a 
long-established  policy  of  Congress  to 
respect  human  life,  whether  it  be  the 
life  of  the  unl)orn  or  bom.  For  over  a 
hundred  years.  Congress  has  demon- 
strated its  concern  for  the  sanctity 
of  human  life.  Examples  of  this  ccncern 
and  respect  are  demonstrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing acts  of  Congress : 

TTTLX    18.    tjHTTH)    SXATtS   COOE.    SECTION    1461 

MaUlng  obscene  or  crlme-lncUlng  matter — 

.  .  .  Every  article  cr  thing  designed, 
adapted,  or  Intended  for  producing  abortion, 
or  fDr  any  indecent  or  Immoral  use:  and 

Every  artl:le,  instrument,  substance,  drug, 
medicine,  or  thing  whl:h  Is  advertl:ed  or 
de:icribed  In  a  msjiner  calculated  to  lead 
another  to  use  or  apply  It  for  producing 
abortion,  or  for  any  indecent  or  Immoral 
purpose: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Is  declared  to  be  nonmailable  matter  and 
shall  not  be  conveyed  In  the  malls  or  de- 
livered from  any  post  office  or  by  any  letter 
carrier. 

Whoever  knowingly  uses  the  mails  for  the 
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mailing,  carriage  In  the  malls,  or  delivery 
af  anything  declared  by  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 3001(e)  of  title  39  to  be  nonmailable. 
or  knowingly  causes  to  be  delivered  by  mall 
acoordtng  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at 
the  place  at  which  It  Is  directed  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  ad- 
dressed, or  knowingly  takes  any  such  thing 
Trom  the  malls  for  the  purpose  of  circulat- 
ing or  disposing  thereof,  or  of  aiding  In  the 
circulation  or  disposition  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  •5.OO0  or  imprisoned  not 
mure  than  five  years,  or  bolh,  for  the  fiirst 
such  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both,  for  each  such  offense 
thereafter. 
TrrLE   le,  umiM)  statbs  cobe.  SBcnowr  laos 

Immoral  ar'*:les;  prohibition  of  Importa- 
tion— 

(a)  All  persons  arc  prohibited  from  Im- 
porting U.to  the  United  States  from  any  for- 
eign country  any  .  .  .  drug  or  medicine  or  any 
article  whatever  for  causing  unlawful  abor- 
tion. No  such  articles  whether  imported  sep- 
arately or  contali:ied  In  packages  with  other 
goods  entitled  to  entry,  shall  be  admitted  to 
entry;  and  all  such  articles  and,  unless  It 
appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appropri- 
ate customs  officer  that  the  obscene  or  other 
prohibited  articles  contained  In  the  pack- 
age were  Inclosed  therein  without  the  knowl- 
«dge  or  consent  of  tiie  importer,  owner, 
agent,  or  consignee,  the  eaUre  contents  of 
the  package  In  which  such  articles  are  con- 
tained, shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  for- 
feiture as  hereinafter  provided : 

•  •  •  •  • 

TTTUt  42,  UNrrro  states  CODI,  SECnOM  300 

Skc.  300.  Project  grants  and  contracts  for 
family  planning  services — Authority  of  Sec- 
retary— 

(a)  "nie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  entitles  to  assist  In 
the  establLshment  and  operation  of  volun- 
tary family  planning  projects. 

&EZ.  300a(6).  Prohibition  against  funding 
pfx>grams  using  abortion  as  family  planning 
method — 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Btibchapter  shall  be  used  In  programs  where 
abortion  Is  a  method  of  family  planning, 
July  «,  1944,  c  373.  Title  X,  f  1008.  as  added 
Dec  24,  1070,  Pub.  L.  91-672,  J  6(c).  B4  Stat. 
1508. 

I  trust  that  the  Helms  amendment  will 
be  Interpreted  In  the  light  of  the  clear 
policy  of  Congress  to  respect  the  rights 
of  the  unborn.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  States  cannot  in  effect 
protect  the  unborn,  but  the  Court  in  no 
way  indicated  that  Congress  or  the  States 
have  to  appropriate  funds  for  killing  the 
unborn.  I  also  trust  that  the  President 
wili  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
see  that  the  Helms  amendment,  as  en- 
acted. Is  correctly  interpreted  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  u<^e  of  Government  foreign 
aid  funds  for  abortions. 

Mr  HOGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  under  consideration  today, 
for  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973, 
has  added  a  new  section  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  tax  funds  to  promote 
alaortlon . 

The  other  t>ody  unanimously  adopted 
an  nmendmcnt  to  thi":  bin  that  was  of- 
fered by  Senator  Jesse  Hr:  ms  of  North 
Carolina.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  US  Government  funds 
under  the  a"*  from  t'^-inp  used  to  pay  for 
at>ortlo.as  aboiiifirient  drue:^  or  devices, 
the  promotion  of  U;p  prfirt.i:<^  of  abortioi. 
or  support  of  research  to  develop  methods 
of  abortion. 


The  conferees  have  subsequently  re- 
ported out  a  modification  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  read?  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  part  shail  be  used  to  pay  iar  the 
performance  of  ahortlons  as  a  naetbod  of 
lamUy  planning  or  to  motivate  or  coerce  any 
person  to  practice  abortions. 

While  this  amendment  is  considerably 
less  specific  than  that  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Helms,  it  is  clearly  another  step  in 
demonstrating  Congress'  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  abortion,  which  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  American  people. 

As  horrible  as  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision permitting  abortic  r.  wa.":.  it  did  not 
sanction  the  use  nf  tax  luiids  for  the 
purpose  of  promolmp  nborliorL  It  was 
one  thing  t^  pemut  a  practice  which 
millions  of  Amenc.ins  regard  a-s  intrin- 
sically evil,  but  quite  another  to  fii.ance 
it  with  their  dollars.  To  extend  alxirtion 
to  foreign  countries  through  Ajnerican 
tax  money  is  altogetlicr  indefensible. 

Federally  financed  courses  at  Wash- 
ington Univcn^ity  in  St.  Louis,  and  tiiree 
other  institutions,  liave  t)een  scheduled 
to  instruct  doctors  from  oth^r  countries 
on  how  to  perform  nboriions  in  their  na- 
tive lands.  If  the  Fcdernl  Government 
Is  going  to  finance  school.^  to  teach  abor- 
tion, it  might  as  well  go  all  the  way  and 
start  classes  in  how  to  commit  murder. 
This  would  be  very  effective  In  reducing 
population, 

U.S.  Financing  Coxmsrs  iw  Asornoif 
(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 

Washington. — The  federal  government's 
forelgn-ald  program  Is  financing  courses  for 
doctors  from  underdeveloped  nations  at 
Washington  University  and  three  other  Insti- 
tutions on  how  to  perform  abortions. 

The  men  and  women  physicians  taking 
the  one-month  courses  are  returning  home 
with  "modern  information  about  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  reproduction  process,  In- 
cluding instruction  about  this  whole  area  of 
abortion,"  Dr.  Gerald  Wlnfleld.  a  foreign-aid 
cfflclal,says. 

About  half  of  the  trainees  are  medical 
school  professors  or  staS  physicians  at  major 
teaching  hospitals  and  are  expected  to  puss 
on  to  other  doctors  the  Information  gained 
la  the  United  States,  Wlnfleld  said. 

"This  is  not  an  abortion  program,  but  a 
program  that  includes  abortion."  he  said. 

The  Washington  U.  program  Is  scheduled 
to  start  Jan.  1,  1974.  according  to  Dr.  James 
C.  Warren,  chairman  of  the  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  department  at  the  tinlverslty's 
School  of  Medicine. 

"We  are  getting  ready  to  put  the  program 
together  and  get  It  finalized."  Dr.  Warren 
eald.  He  said  six  doctors  at  a  time  wlU  be 
enrolled.  The  program  ■will  be  operated  10 
months  out  of  the  \-ear.  he  said 

Dr.  Warren  emphaslaed  that  training  on 
how  to  perform  abortions  was  only  one  part 
of  the  multl-faoet*d  program  on  famUy  p'.ar- 
nlng.  It  Is  Included,  he  said,  "tiecause  it  is 
part  of  family  planning  and  population  con- 
trol." He  added  that  "abcrtlon  is  not  the 
preferred  method  of  birth  control." 

Wlnfleld,  a  division  chief  In  the  Population 
Office  in  the  State  Department's  Apency  for 
International  Development,  estimated  that 
an  average  of  25  per  cent  of  the  total  training 
Is  in  abortion  techniques. 

The  other  Institut'oas  giving  the  courses, 
he  said,  are  Johns  Hnpkins  University.  Bal- 
timore: Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Pitts- 
burgh, and  American  University  in  Beirut, 
I.<>hnTi-'n 

K»'  !i  center  he  SRjd.  has  a  federal  budg- 
et of  J250.000  to  $300,000  a  year  Other  gov- 
ernment sources  said   Washington   Unlver- 


Bity's  grant  Is  for  •848,000  for  July,  1073,  to 

July,  1975. 

Wlnfleld  stressed  repeatedly  that  abortion 
Is  "only  one  element"  In  a  broad  program 
of  reproduction  education  that  also  covers 
mall:-ianctes,  voluntary  sterilization,  "the 
pUl  and  aU  other  methods  of  contraception.." 
infertility,  and  treatment  of  Incomplete  and 
Infected  self-induced  aborllons- 

Wlnfield  said  ail  rcspoafiiuie  people"  at 
AID  "are  aware  of  the  program  and  have 
approved  It." 

He  said  there  Is  r.o  federal  law  that  bars 
or  controls  the  use  of  foreign-aid  money 
for  abortion  training.  He  said  the  doctors 
come  from  about  30  naUoas  in  A^ia.  Africa 
and  South  .America. 

"Abortion  is  a  le^al  procedure  in  the  Unit- 
ed State3  according  to  the  findings  of  the 
Supremo  Court."  he  said.  ^ 

"Something  over  half  the  women  in  under-  \5 
developed    countries    live    in    places    where 
abortion  en  demand  U  legal. 

•  W  are  i Imply  nteetlng  a  world-wide  need 
to  i:np.-ove  liietr  medical  atandards  We  want 
to  ete  .-»•»*  the  reproductive  well-being  of  the 
li-.ai.iii  race." 

Trainee  doctors  are  being  accepted  from 
countries  where  abortion  Is  not  legal,  he  said, 
to  treat  many  women  who  have  attempted 
seU-lnduced  abortions. 

The  AID  activity,  in  Its  first  year  of  partial 
operation,  has  trained  60  to  70  foreign 
doctors. 

Wlnfleld  said  the  program  Is  trying  to 
reach  "the  top  obstetricians  and  gynecolo- 
gists of  the  medical  schools"  In  the  under- 
developed nations. 

There  currently  is  no  lega:  bsir  to  the  pro- 
gram but  an  amendment  tntrod  need  by  Sen. 
Jesse  A  Helnis  (Rep.).  North  Carolina,  to 
the  current  blU  renewing  foreign  aid  bars 
us©  of  forelgn-ald  money  on  abortion-related 
projects. 

If  accepted  by  House  conferees,  as  ap- 
pears likely,  no  money  not  already  obligated 
oould  be  spent. 

An  amendment  sponsored  two  }-ears  ago 
by  Sen.  Thomas  P.  E:i?leton  (Dem.).  MU- 
sourt,  prohibits  use  of  federal  money  for 
aboriioa  in  famUy-planning  programs  for 
Araerlcans  within  this  country  but  does  not 
affect  foreign  aid. 

A  government  source  said  Washington  Uni- 
versity also  has  a  8301,000  forelgn-ald  proj- 
ect for  testing  prostaglandins,  described  as 
an  abortion-inducing  drug,  from  1971  to 
1971. 

Wlnfleld  said  he  assumed  The  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat's inqulr.'  to  him  about  the  abortlon- 
tralnlag  courses  resulted  from  "an  Increas- 
ing effort  by  those  calling  themselves  Right 
to  Life." 

Unfortunately,  the  inclusion  of  this 
antiabortioM  amendment  in  the  Federal 
assistance  biU  before  us  will  not  terml- 
nale  tiiese  existing  programs  since  the 
funds  have  already  been  authorized. 
Wliat  it  will  m.sure  is  that  Uie  United 
Slates  will  disconur.ue  the  future  spend- 
ing of  tax  money  to  promote  atwrtion  in 
foreign  rounLnes. 

In  li'67  when  Congress  amended  the 
Forei'TD  As.sistaTice  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide funds  lor  faniiiy  planning  it  man- 
dated the  Pre..-!  lent  to  insure  thnt  per- 
sons were  not  coerced  in  any  n;:inr.er  to 
practice  methods  of  lamiiy  planning 
inconsistent  vsith  his  or  her  moral,  philo- 
sopliical  or  religious  beliefs."  This  sp-e- 
cific  provision  appears  in  Section  291, 
subsection  <c>  of  tiUe  X  of  Public  Law 
9ft-137  (22  U.S.C.A.  2219  (c>  i . 

I  am  certain  that  with  the  approval 
of  this  bill  Uie  same  resin  tion  agaui-st 
coercion  and  violations  of  a  person's 
moral  and  reiigious  ifciiefs  in  regard  to 
sterilization  and  birth  control  apply  to 
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section  104  as  well  as  section  292  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 1  am  sup- 
porting the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1973  with  this  understanding,  and  the 
understanding  that  neither  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1973  or  any  other  for- 
eign assistance  act  authorize  the  expend- 
iture of  public  funds  for  abortions. 

Nowhere  In  rast  legislation,  nor  In  the 
present  bill,  does  Congress  allow  or 
favor,  approve  or  aulhori^e  paying  for 
abDitifaclents  so  as  to  reriorm  or  cause 
abortions  by  chemical  means,  or  pay  for 
training  foreign  abortionists  in  this  coun- 
iry  or  anywhere.  The  rrohibltion  against 
the  practice  of  abortion  means  an  abso- 
lute restriction  against  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment paying  for  the  destruction  of  a  sin- 
gle human  person  or  encouraging  such 
destruction. 

I  trust  the  President  will  see.  upon 
passage  of  the  act,  that  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  will  be  so  administered 
a£  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  unborn. 

I  have  spoken  out  repeatedly  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  evils  of  abortion  and 
how.  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
we  have  disregarded  the  rights  of  those 
who  are  defenseless,  the  unbcm.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  see  Congress  once 
again,  having  the  opportunity  to  express 
its  disapproval  of  the  slaughtering  of  un- 
born babi;s.  as  we  have  done  on  previ- 
ous occasions. 

On  four  separate  cccaslons  the  House 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
amendments  to  bills  thit  relate  to  the 
question  of  abortion.  On  May  31.  the 
House  approved  by  a  vote  of  354  to  8  the 
RoncallD  amendment  to  the  biomedical 
research  bill  prohibiting  the  experimen- 
tation on  live  human  fetuses,  or  more  ac- 
curately en  live  "babies"  because  the 
child  is  no  longer  a  fetus  after  it  13  alive 
outside  the  mother's  tody  On  June  22.  a 
similar  amendment  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  bill  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  288  to  73.  On  June  21.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  which  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  301  to  68  as  amendment  by  the 
Froehllch  amendment,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  vote  of  316  to  53.  These  pro- 
visions prohibited  legal  assistance  from 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  In  con- 
nection with  abortions. 

It  is  unconscionablj  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  continues  to  refuse 
to  hold  hearings  or  take  any  action 
whatsoever  on  my  constitutional  amend- 
ment. House  Joint  Resolution  261.  and 
those  introduced  by  other  Members. 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  foreign 
aid  bill  was  bad  when  it  passed  the  Hou^e, 
but  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
ference report  make  it  an  even  greater 
threat  to  the  American  people  For  ex- 
ample, under  section  39,  the  legislation 
would  make  it  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  participate  fully 
In  efforts  to  alleviate  current  and  future 
food  shortages  which  threaten  the  world. 
To  this  end,  the  President  is  ordered  to 
support  the  organizing  of  a  1974  United 
Nations  World  Food  Conference. 

Further,  the  President  I3  ordered  to  re- 
quest the  members  of  OATT  to  as:ure 
equitable  access  by  all  nations  to  national 
markets  and  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources. What  this  means  Is  uncertain. 


but  it  could  result  in  a  quota  assignment 
of  all  markets  and  food — a  kind  of  world 
sharing  of  the  shortages  already  belr.s 
encountered  by  the  American  people. 

The  President  is  further  ordered  to 
consult  and  cooperate  with  International 
agencies  such  as  the  FAO  of  the  U_N.  to 
determine  the  need  for,  feasibility  and 
cost  of  an  equitably  shared  bcsls  of  es- 
tab.'lshing  an  international  system  of 
strategic  food  reserves.  This  Is  the  world 
food  bank  advocated  by  Secretary  Butz 
at  hi;  FAO-U-N.  speech  in  Rome  last 
month.  Under  the  blueprint,  the  "have" 
nations  are  to  contribute  their  food  to 
the  "have  not"  nations.  whi:h  is  to  be 
distributed  by  the  UN.  power  base.  Such 
a  Johnny-come-lately  scheme  is  most  In- 
teresting considering  the  tremendous  op- 
position by  the  administration  earlier 
this  year  to  a  strategi;  grain  reserve 
which  would  have  assured  ample  supplies 
of  food  for  the  American  people.  A  world 
food  bank  also  sounds  contrary  to  many 
of  our  national  policies  which  have  been 
to  divest  ourselves  of  any  surplus  not  only 
in  food  but  also  in  strategic  stockpiles 
destined  to  .lid  the  American  peo'le. 

The  legislation  further  orders  that  the 
President  Include  in  the  estimates  of 
overall  utilization  the  expected  demands 
for  humanitarian  food  assistance 
through  such  programs  as  are  carried 
out  under  Public  Law  480.  Further,  new 
legislation  to  be  e.aacted  provides  In- 
creased flexibility  und:r  the  emergency 
and  humanitarian  requirements  for  food 
assistance  under  Public  Law  480  expre-sly 
by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  section 
401  by  striking  the  period.  Inserting  a 
comma,  and  adding  the  following:  "Un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  some 
part  of  the  exportable  supply  should  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  national  interest 
and  himianitarian  objectives  of  this 
Act."  Under  the  latter  recommendation 
the  Secretary  would  have  the  discretion- 
ary powers  to  deplete  needed  U.S.  focd 
for  free  distribution  under  the  humani- 
tarian provLlon  of  Public  Law  480. 

Of  course  the  "world  food  stamp" 
provision  under  this  bill  Is  at  most  in- 
tended as  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution, 
but  we  know  that  concerted  action  can 
be  expected  to  follow  under  the  humani- 
tarian emotionalism  of  sharing  all  we 
have  with  our  less  fortunate  bretheren  of 
the  world. 

I  opposed  the  legislation  when  It  was 
first  l)efore  the  House  as  being  nothing 
but  a  world  boondoggle  following  the  de- 
sign of  redistributing  the  wealth  and 
progress  of  our  people  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  world.  Now  we  have  added  the 
plan  for  redistribution  of  our  food.  To- 
day cur  peorle  are  being  told  that  we 
face  a  severe  energy  crisis.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  implement  these  foolhardy 
schemes,  the  next  thing  we  will  be  telling 
our  people  Is  that  we  have  a  food  short- 
age. 

I  intend  to  continue  casting  my  peo- 
ple's vote  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  against  all  of  these  inter- 
nationally concocted  mouse  traps. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
to  S.  1443.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1973.  While  I  have  certain  reservations 
about  this  bill,  I  generally  concur  In  Its 


cconomle  aid  provl  ions,  which  make 
major  changes  In  our  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

S.  1443  authorizes  $2.39  billion  for 
fiscal  1974  foreign  economic  and  mlll- 
tiry  asslstince.  $395  million  below  the 
admlnlTtratton's  budget  request.  Of  the 
total  amount,  the  bill  contain-;  $1.43  bil- 
lion for  economie  assistance,  a  cut  of 
about  $80  million  for  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  $932  5  million  for  ml'itary  as- 
sistance, a  reduction  of  $315  million  from 
the  requested  amount.  Finally,  the  bill 
sets  an  aggregate  cei  ing  on  credits  for 
military  sales  of  $733  million. 

In  addition,  biannual  authorizations 
for  economic  aid  programs  and  for  se- 
curity assistance  programs  are  called 
for.  United  States  economic  aid  would  be 
focused  toward  solving  acute  problems 
common  to  developing  countries,  such  as 
health,  population,  education,  and  food. 
Development  ond  planning  responsl- 
bl  Ities  for  the  ecDnomies  of  programs 
would  be  assumed  by  the  countries  re- 
ceiving aid,  and  US.  aid  wou'd  be  In- 
creasingly channeled  through  multi- 
lateral organizations — a  concept  I  per- 
sonally attach  much  credence  to.  Bi- 
lateral grant  assistance  programs  to  de- 
veloping countries  will  clso  require  at 
least  25  percent  matching  financing  by 
the  recipient  country,  and  development 
assistance  projects  ore  generally  limited 
to  a  duration  of  3  years.  In  short. 
U.S.  bilateral  economic  nld  to  develop- 
ing countries  would  be  restructured  by 
this  legislation. 

My  major  reservailon  about  this  legis- 
lation concerns  the  fact  that  the  broad 
authority  it  contains  for  foreign  military 
cales,  combined  with  the  increase  to  S150 
million  in  the  regional  celling  governing 
sales  of  military  equipment  to  Latin 
/\merican  countries,  raises  the  possibility 
that  the  United  States  may  implement  a 
substantial  military  assistance  program 
to  the  junta  in  Chile. 

Earlier  this  year  the  administration 
indicated  Its  intent  to  sell  F-5E  Jet  air- 
craft to  five  Latin  American  countries. 
Including  Chile,  although  section  4  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended, 
places  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  "soFhls- 
tlcated  weapons  systems,  such  as — Jet 
rircraft"  to  these  countries.  So  as  to 
make  such  a  sale,  section  4  requires  the 
President  to  make  a  determination  that 
the  financing  of  such  a  sale  is  "im- 
portant to  the  national  seeurity  of  the 
United  States."  and  the  President  Is  re- 
ouircd  to  report  such  a  determination  to 
the  Congress  within  30  days.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  such  a  determination,  and 
has  also  requested  a  waiver  of  section  33 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  so  as 
to  Increase  the  regioncl  ceiling  on  ag- 
gregate military  sales  to  Latin  America 
from  $100  million  to  $150  million.  In  ad- 
dition, it  Is  my  understanding  that  ChUe 
has  been  the  recipient  of  a  $1  million 
program  of  military  training  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seem:  to  me  that  there 
are  sound  reason- — some  concerning 
principle  and  morality,  ethers  concerned 
with  pragmatism  and  self-interest — that 
military  assistcnce  to  the  current  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile  should  be  discontinued. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
contributed,    slowly    and    methodically. 
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to  eroding  the  strength  and  durability 
of  what  had  been  the  oldest  democracy 
In  Latin  America.  Through  our  leverage 
with  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  World  Bank,  private  sources 
of  credit  and  financing,  and  our  ovm 
Imjxirt-Exrort  Bank,  the  United  States 
made  it  impossible  for  President  Allende 
to  maintain  a  woritable  economy.  Conse- 
quently, It  is  my  oirinion  that  the  pres- 
ent military  junta's  ban  on  political  par- 
ties, forceable  "recess"  of  the  Chilean 
Congress,  take-over  of  communications 
media,  invasion  of  universities,  and  sup- 
pression of  dissent,  are,  in  some  mea.ure, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States, 

Congress  can  not  turn  back  the  clock, 
but  we  can  decline  aid  to  the  forces  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  crippling  of  de- 
mocracy in  Chile. 

Practically  speaking,  I  believe  the  day 
will  soon  ccme  when  our  country  will 
pay  heavily  for  subordinating  the  long- 
term  interests  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
the  short-term  interests  of  American 
corporations  abroad. 

Nearly  50  percent  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  are  15  years  of  age  or 
younger.  As  this  generation  grows  to  ma- 
turity, they  will  surely  recognize  that 
most  of  the  regimes  supported  by  the 
United  States  are  not  dedicated  to  ful- 
filling their  aspirations  and  needs.  When 
this  generation  eventually  comes  to 
power — by  democratic  elections,  if  pos- 
sible, by  force  if  otherwise — the  United 
States  may  well  find  itself  tied  to  military 
and  private  interests  and  alined  against 
broader  national  interests,  thus  dooming 
itself  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  Vietnam, 
closer  to  home. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  move  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  Government  in  the  direction  of 
cultivating  good  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America.  Congressional  def- 
erence to  the  corporate  orientation  of 
the  present  administration  could  be  a 
tragic  example  of  lack  of  foresight.  We 
must  instead  begin  to  investigate  and 
review  our  policv  toward  Latin  America 
In  general  and  Chile  in  particular,  with  a 
view  toward  building  a  pasitive  reputa- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
this  House  to  register  in  a  concrete  way 
its  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  un- 
democratic regime  in  Chile,  by  acting  to 
suspend  military  assistance  to  this  re- 
gime until  basic  human  rights  are  rees- 
tablished. I  believe  that  we  owe  this 
much  to  both  the  people  of  Chile  and  to 
our  own  future  Interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  on  Friday,  when 
the  House  considers  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill,  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  could  have  the  effect  of  terminating 
all  forms  of  military  assistance  to  the 
present  government  of  Chile.  I  hope  at 
that  time  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  taking  this  positive  step  toward 
human  rights,  democracy,  and  an  en- 
lightened American  foreign  policy. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
distressed  by  the  Inclusion  In  this  bill 
of  section  114  which  provides  that — 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  thla  part  shall  b«  used  to  pay  for  the 
perforniance   of  al)ortlons   as  a   method   of 


family  planning  or  to  motivate  or  coerce  any 
person   to  practice   abortions. 

This  provision  Is  unnecessary  because 
title  X,  section  291  of  the  present  law 
says: 

(a)  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Coixgresa  that, 
while  every  nation  la  and  should  be  free  to 
determine  ita  own  policies  and  procedures 
with  respect  to  problems  of  population 
growth  and  family  planning  within  its  own 
boundaries,  nevertheless,  voluntary  family 
planning  programs  to  provide  Individual  cou- 
ples with  the  knowledge  and  medical  facili- 
ties to  plan  their  family  size  in  accordance 
with  their  own  moral  convictions  and  the 
latest  medical  Information,  can  make  a  sub. 
stantlal  contribution  to  Improve  health, 
family  stability,  greater  Individual  opportu- 
nity, economic  development,  a  sufficiency  of 
food,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

This.  It  seems  to  me,  states  very  well 
the  intent  of  our  aid.  and  does  not  tres- 
pass upon  the  right  of  nations  to  decide 
their  own  policies. 

Abortion  Is  one  legitimate  form  of 
family  plarming  and  in  some  countries, 
the  only  available  form.  It  is  in  fact  legal 
for  58  percent  of  the  world's  population. 
It  has  always  been  our  policy  in  providing 
aid  to  other  countries  to  avoid  dictating 
the  precise  form  of  its  use;  why  do  we 
now  seek  to  place  our  own  Imprimatur 
upon  this  bill — and  carr>'ing,  at  that,  the 
views  of  only  a  vocal  minority? 

The  emotional  prohibition  of  abortion 
Is  a  misuse  of  the  legislative  process  and 
of  the  aid  program.  It  is  providing  a 
channel  for  the  frustrations  of  those  w  ho 
object  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
but  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  legislation  to 
provide  such  a  channel.  I  fear  that  this 
constant  outcry  is  really  a  manifestation 
of  patriarchal  chauvinism. 

Inherent  also  in  this  provision  Is  a 
blatant  form  of  discrimination  agatost 
women.  It  appears  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  deny  the  women  ab.'-oad  the  free- 
dom of  choice  in  family  planning  that 
our  own  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
granted  to  women  in  this  coun- 
try. No  other  class  or  group,  so  far  as  I 
ran  recall,  has  been  so  singled  out;  we 
do  not  attempt  to  deny  freedom  of  choice 
to  construction  workers,  children  imder 
12,  people  over  60 — only  to  women. 

I  regret  that  the  section  does  seem 
to  place  us  in  the  questionable  position 
of  imposing  on  women  abroad  a  restric- 
tion recently  overturned  by  our  Supreme 
Court  and  constiutes  serious  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Title  X.  section  291,  subsection  (c), 
states: 

In  carrying  out  programs  authorized  in 
this  title,  the  President  shall  establish  rea- 
sonable procedures  to  Insure,  whenever  fam- 
ily-planning assistance  from  the  tJnlted 
States  l3  Involved,  that  no  Individual  wUl 
be  coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family 
planning  Inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral, 
philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  quite  sufQ- 
cient. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  "present"  on  the  conference  report 
because  I  favor  it  In  principle,  but  do 
not  agree  with  the  actions  of  the  con- 
ferees with  respect  to  congressional  pol- 
icy on  expropriations  of  American  com- 
panies and  properties. 


When  the  bill  was  before  the  House 
earlier  this  year,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  would  cut  off  aid  to  countries 
thai  had  expropriated  .'American  firms  or 
properties,  if  the  recipient  country  had 
failed  to  compensate  the  firm  or  investor, 
or  entered  into  negotiations  leading  to- 
ward compensalion  or  submitled  the 
maiter  to  arbitration  before  the  Interna- 
tional Center  for  the  Settlement  of  In- 
vestment Disputes.  This  amendment 
was  adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the 
House,  but  the  conference  report  carries 
a  substitute  that  is  totally  different  and 
wholly  inadequate. 

My  amendment  would  have  extended 
to  bilateral  assistance  the  same  policy, 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  Congress, 
that  now  applies  to  multilateral  lend- 
ing institutions.  It  would  have  provided 
a  uniform  U  S.  policy  en  expropriation. 
It  is  a  policy  that  works,  and  a  policy  that 
has  been  effective  in  encouraging  the 
systematic  settlement  of  disputes  arising 
from  expropriations.  Such  a  policy  is  im- 
perative, am'  ought  to  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied to  all  forms  of  foreign  assistance. 
The  action  of  the  conferees  in  no  way 
reflects  the  will  of  the  House  on  this,  ex- 
pressed in  four  separate  votes,  nor  does  it 
support  the  clear  policy  of  Congress,  car- 
ried in  three  laws. 

If  the  conferees  had  reported  an  ade- 
quate provision  on  expropriation,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  the  report.  I  regret 
that  the  conferees  failed  to  uphold  the 
clear  position  of  the  House  and  the  Con- 
gress on  this  issue,  and  hope  that  when 
we  next  consider  foreign  Tssistance  we 
will  see  a  souisd  expropriation  policy  en- 
acted. I  intend  to  work  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  MORG.'^'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPE.^KER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  210,  nays  193, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  29,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  620] 

YEAS— 210 


Abzug 

Boland 

Cohen 

Addabbo 

BolUns 

Collins,  nL 

Alsxander 

Brademas 

Conable 

Anderson, 

Brasco 

Conte 

Calif. 

Breckinridge 

Corman 

Anderson,  111. 

Brooks 

Cotter 

Annunzlo 

Brocmfield 

Coughlln 

Aren-la 

Brotzmsn 

Cronln 

Armstrong 

Brown.  Calif. 

Culver 

Ashley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Daniels, 

Aspln 

Buchanan 

Damlnlck  V. 

BadUlo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Danlelson 

Barrett 

Burton 

Davis,  8.C. 

Boll 

Carey.  N.T. 

Delaney 

Blaggl 

Cam3y.  Ohio 

D:llenback 

Blest  :r 

Cederberg 

D:rwlnaki 

Bln<;bBm 

Chnmberlaln 

Dingell 

Blatnlk 

Clark 

Done hue 

Boggs 

Clay 

Drinan 
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du  Pont 

UcDada 

Ra« 

Eckhardt 

Mcl::w:n 

R-ncallo,  Wyo. 

Elbfrg 

McFall 

Roncallo,  NT. 

Brlenbom 

McKay 

Roooey.  Pa. 

Kvh 

MrKlnney 

Boaenthal 

Pascell 

B  38tcnkowakl 

Plndley 

Mah<^n 

R  ybel 

Flab 

Mallllard 

Buppe 

Flood 

Mallary 

Ryan 

roley 

Mann 

St  Germain 

KorJ. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Sarasln 

WJllaniD. 

Matsunaga 

Bar  banes 

PorsytlM 

lilayne 

Schneabell 

tYaser 

Meeds 

Selberllng 

Fr;lin7huywn 

Metcalfe 

S.kes 

Prenzel 

MezTlnsky 

8Uk 

Ournno 

Mlnlsb 

Smith.  low* 

Gilnuui 

Mink 

Smith,  NT. 

Oraaao 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Stanton, 

Gray 

Mitchell.  NY. 

J  William 

Green.  P». 

Mcakley 

Stark 

OrlfflUu 

MoUotaan 

Steele 

Gude 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Stolger.  Wis. 

Ouy«r 

Montan 

Stratton 

Hamilton 

Moaher 

Sullivan 

Uani3y 

M38S 

Syminiton 

Haoaeo,  Idaho 

Murphy,  m. 

Thompson.  H  J 

Harrtngton 

Murphy.  NY. 

Tleman 

Harrcy 

Natcber 

Udall 

HeclUer    Uam 

Nedzl 

Ullman 

Heloz 

.Vix 

Vander  Jagt 

HelstosU 

O  Brlen 

Vanlk 

HUlU 

CHara 

Vigor!  to 

Hofian 

ONeUl 

Ware 

Hcllfleld 

Patman 

Whalen 

Holtzman 

Patten 

WIdnall 

Horton 

Peppar 

Wiggins 

Hoemer 

Peyaer 

WOaon.  Bob 

Howard 

PodeU 

Wilson. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Preyer 

Charles  H.. 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Price,  ni. 

Calif. 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Prltchard 

WUaon. 

Kartb 

Quis 

Charles.  Tex. 

Keating 

Rallsback 

Winn 

K-mp 

Ransal 

Wolff 

Kiuczynakl 

Bees 

Wright 

Koch 

R:;gul» 

Wydler 

Kyroa 

Riusa 

Yates 

Leg^ctt 

Rhodes 

Yatron 

L.chman 

Ricgls 

Young,  m. 

L«nt 

Blnaldo 

Young,  Tex. 

Lon?.  Ud. 

Robsrta 

Zablocki 

McClory 

Roblacn.  W.T. 

McCloakey 
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AbJnor 

Dent 

Blastenmeter 

Adama 

Devine 

Kazen 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Ketch  um 

Andrewa, 

Dom 

King 

K  Dak. 

Dulakl 

Lanigrebe 

Archer 

Dvuican 

Landrum 

Ashbrook 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Latta 

BaTalls 

Kihleman 

Utton 

Baker 

Evans,  Cclo. 

Long,  La. 

Bauman 

Brlna,  Tenn. 

Lett 

Beard 

Fisher 

Lujan 

BenoeU 

Ftowera 

McColllster 

BevlU 

Flynt 

McCormack 

Bo  wen 

Fountain 

Marazltl 

Bray 

Frey 

Martin.  Itebr. 

Breaux 

Froehllcli 

Martin.  N  C. 

Brlnkiey 

FiUtcn 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Fuqua 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

GayUos 

Melcher 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Getty* 

Mllford 

Bur^ener 

Gibbons 

MUier 

Burke.  Fla. 

a  Inn 

Mlnshan.  Ohio 

Burleaon.  Tex. 

Go  Id  water 

Mteell 

Burlloon,  Mo. 

GoodIm« 

Mo  n  turnery 

Butler 

Oraen.  Oreg. 

Moorhead. 

Byron 

Orofls 

Calif. 

Camp 

Orover 

Myera 

Carter 

Haley 

N;l3cn 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hammer- 

Nichols 

Chappell 

schmldt 

Obey 

Chlsholm 

Hanr&han 

Owens 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Parrls 

Clauaen, 

Hastlnca 

DonH. 

Hays 

Perkins 

Cleveland 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Pettis 

Cochran 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Collier 

Hlcka 

Pike 

Colllna.  Tex. 

Hlnshaw 

Poage 

Conlan 

Holt 

PowsU.  Ohio 

Conyera 

Huber 

Price,  Tex. 

Crane 

Hudnut 

QuUlen 

Daniel.  Dan 

H  ungate 

RandaU 

Daniel.  Robert 

Hunt 

Rirlck 

W..  Jr. 

Hutchinson 

Robinson,  V*. 

DavlcO*. 

Ichord 

Rogers 

Davla,Wta. 

Jarman 

R333 

de  la  Oarsa 

Rouata 

DelluiBS 

Jones.  N  C. 

Roussclot 

Dcnhclm 

Jones,  Okla. 

Roy 

Dennla 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Bteelman 

VeyMy 

Saniman 

Btelger.  Aria. 

Waggonner 

Satterfleld 

Stephens 

Wampler 

8cta«rla 

StubWeOeld 

Whits 

Schroeder 

Stuckey 

Whitehurrt 

8:bellus 

Stuiis 

Whltten 

Shipley 

Symms 

W.lllams 

Sboup 

Talcott 

Wyatt 

Shrlv.!r 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Wylle 

Shxister 

Taylor.  N  C 

Wyman 

Skubltz 

Teagoe.  Calif. 

Youn-^.  Ala^a 

Slack 

Tcague,  Tex. 

Young.  Fla. 

BnyOer 

Tbcmson.  Wis. 

Young.  S-C 

Staggers 

Tbona 

Zlcn 

Stanton, 

Th-rnton 

Zwacb 

James  V. 

TowcU.  Nev. 

Steed 

Treen 

ANSWEaED  "PBESENT"— 1 

OonxalcB 

NOT  VOTING— 

29 

Bergland 

MiU4,Ark. 

Blackburn 

Hanjcn.  Wash. 

Reld 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Clawson.  Dei 

Hubert 

Spence 

Dlgga 

Jordan 

Stokes 

Downing 

Kuykendall 

VanDeerUn 

Edwards.  Calif 

McSpaddcn 

We  1  lie 

ForJ.  OeraU  R 

Macdonald 

Walsh 

Gub3er 

.Maiden 

Youos,  Ga. 

Gunter 

Michel 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Walsh  for.  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Ids.  Kuykendall  for,  wtth  Mr.  Spenco 
against. 

Until  further  notice ; 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr  Reld  with  Mr  Gunter. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waahlngton  with  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr    Hubert  with  Mr    Hawkins. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Van  Oeerlln  with  Mr  Stokes 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mlsa  Jor- 
dan. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Berg* 
land. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

The  resu't  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


QENER.M.  LEAVE 


Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  repwrt  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PER.\nSS10N  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H  R.  11459,  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1974 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11459.  maidng  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 

CONI-ZKENCX  Repobt  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-893) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
11459)  "making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
f:r  t^e  fiscal  year  cndlnp  June  20.  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  4.  5,  and  8. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7  and  8,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numb?red  3,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ile'.i  of  the  8\im  propo-ed  by  said  amend- 
ment Inrtrt  '•M47,277,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  1  and 
2. 

RoDEXT  Sntrs. 

Eow&ao  J.  Patten, 

David  Optt, 

GuNN  McKat, 

Geobck  Mahoiv, 

BuBT  L.  TAicorr. 

noBEBT  C.  McEwrw, 

EU.fOBO  A.  CEDEXBEan, 

Managcri  on  ttie  Part  o/  th.e  floute. 
Mlkj:  Uasstteij}. 
John  McClxlU'in. 
Wn.LJAM  PnoxMtnE. 
Joseph  M.  Montota. 

EnWEST  P.  HOLLINGS, 
8TT7ABT  STMINCTON, 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

BiCHARO     8.     SCHWTIKKX, 

Milton  R.  Young, 
Chaklcs  McC.  Mathias, 
Hkmbt  BnxMON, 
John  Toweb, 
Uanagers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 


Joint  Eipuanatobt  Statement  or  the 
Committeb   or  CoNrsaENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  coiference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Seixate  to  the  bUl  (HA. 
11459)  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  DscBl  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  anil 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Join*. 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  cf  the  action  agreetf 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1,  military  construction. 
Army:  Reported  in  technical  disagreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment to  appropriate  $578,120,000  instead  of 
•661,575.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
(587,735,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  wUi  move 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  would  proTlde  the  following  changes 
to  the  amounts  and  line  Items  as  proposed 
by  the  Hovise : 

Fort  Polk,  La.:  Commissary {  11,977,  CKX) 

Tobybanna  Army  Depot,  Pa.: 
Medical  equipment  mainte- 
nance   facility -Hll.OOO 

ns.    Military    Academy,    West 

Point,  NY  :  Hospital.. -|-30,(X)0.  000 

U.S.  Army  Cold  Regions  Re- 
search and  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory,     New      Hampshire: 
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Logistics   and   storage   facll* 

Ity +597,000 

Military   Ocean  Terminal,   Ba- 
yonne.  N.J.: 

AdmlnUtratlve  facilities +1,  800,  000 

Electric    substation +400,000 

Pueblo     Army     Depot,     Colo.: 

Stack   emission   controls -I  395,  (XK) 

Access  roads +2,000,000 

Fort  McClellan.  Ala.:    Housing 

and     training     faclllty/WAC 

Band    -1,035,000 

Aftsr  prclonged  discussion,  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  appropriate  $20,000,000  for 
medical  facilities  at  the  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  New  York.  The  Senate  conferees 
Insisted  on  providing  this  appropriation  in 
the  fiscal  year  1974.  They  felt  that  having 
the  funds  available  would  allow  the  Army  to 
proceed  as  quickly  aa  possible  with  hospital 
construction  so  as  to  avoid  increased  co3ts 
due  to  Inflation  in  the  construction  Industry 
in  this  area. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the 
Army's  original  plan  to  buUd  a  100-bed  re- 
gional hospital  at  West  Point  at  a  cost  of 
•25.000,000  was  unrealistic.  Is  In  excess  of  the 
medical  workload  experienced  and  projected 
for  West  Point,  and  Is  overly  expensive.  The 
conferees  of  both  Houses  are  In  agreement 
that  hospital  facilities  at  West  Point  in  no 
event  shall  exceed  the  $20,000,000  appro- 
priated and  that  the  hospital  shall  be  a  65- 
bed  hospital.  It  Is  strongly  suggested  that 
the  Army  provide  a  sufficient  contingency 
factor  In  Its  estimates  In  order  to  avoid 
contract  cancellation  should  the  cost  exceed 
•20.000,000.  The  conferees  are  In  agreement 
that  the  function  to  which  the  hospital 
should  be  specifically  designed  is  to  provide 
excellent  medical  care  to  cadets  and  to  active 
duty  military  personnel  stationed  at  the  Mil- 
itary Academy.  They  further  agree  that  the 
Army  should  restudy  the  location,  config- 
uration, scope,  utilization,  and  cost  of  the 
proposed  hospital  facility  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  absve-clted  functions  In  the  opti- 
mum and  leaat  costly  manner.  The  conferees 
direct  the  Army  to  report  back  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  when  it  has  com- 
pleted Its  studies  and  plans  for  medical  fa- 
cilities at  West  Point.  No  funds  will  be  ob- 
ligated for  construction  and  no  construction 
contract  advertised  or  awarded  for  medical 
facilities  at  the  Military  Academy  until  ap- 
proval of  the  Army's  plans  and  specific  au- 
thority to  proceed  with  construction  have 
been  provided  In  writing  from  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  conferees  were  not  satisfied  that 
the  Army's  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
hospital  at  the  proposed  location  near  Wash- 
ington Gate,  approximately  1.6  miles  from 
the  cadet  area,  would  provide  adequately  for 
cadet  medical  care  without  some  further  pro- 
vision for  dispensary  "sick  call"  or  Ught  bed 
care  facilities  for  the  cadets.  The  House  con- 
ferees would  be  extremely  concerned  with 
any  plan  which  would  make  cadet  care  more 
inconvenient  or  less  adequate  than  that  pro- 
Tided  by  the  present  hospital.  The  House 
conferees  expect  the  Army  to  thoroughly 
examine  this  problem  as  a  part  of  Its  studies 
and  planning  for  the  provision  of  medical 
faculties.  The  House  conferees  will  not  ap- 
prove a  hospital  plan  which  does  not  take 
adequate  account  of  these  needs.  Further- 
more, the  Army  should  program  any  required 
cadet  dispensary  facilities  or  other  facilities 
required  to  provide  medical  care  to  cadets 
within  the  •20,000,CK>0  allowance  provided  in 
thU  bUl. 

For  the  NATO  Infrastructure  program  the 
conferees  restored  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  The  conferees  feel  that,  commenc- 
ing with  the  next  five-year  (1976-1979) 
NATO  common  Infrastructure  program 
(Slices  XXVI-XXX),  the  effective  United 
States  contribution   to  the  NATO  common 


infrastructure  should  be  at  a  maximum  20' ; . 
This  goal  could  be  obtained  by  either  a  20 '"d 
share  of  a  normal  NATO  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram or  by  a  combination  of  a  normal  NATO 
infrastructure  program  and  a  new  European 
defense  improvement  program  financed  en- 
tirely by  European  nations.  The  conferees 
further  give  notice  that  In  the  future  they 
will  Icok  unfavorably  upon  requests  which 
would  fund  a  United  States  payment  to  the 
program  at  an  effective  rate  above  20%  for 
Slice  XXVI  and  subsequent  slices. 

Amendment  No.  2,  military  construction. 
Navy:  Reported  In  technical  disagreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  mctl&n  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment to  appropriate  $609,292,000  instsad  of 
$587,641,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$608,467,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Ssnate. 

This  would  provide  the  following  changes 
to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as  proposed 
by  the  House : 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Cen- 
ter, New  London  Laboratory, 
New  London,  Conn.:  Engi- 
neering   building +$3,600,000 

Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Bay- 
onne,  N.J.:  MUltary  Seallft 
Command,  Atlantic  reloca- 
tion     +1,806,000 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Md.:  Maury  Hall  rehabUlta- 
tlon    +300,000 

Naval  Supply  Corps  School, 
Athens,  Ga.:  Restoration  of 
commissary  store +120.000 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii:  Enlisted  men's  din- 
ing facility +1,345,000 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range, 

Puerto  Rico   (Sec.  201) +12,000,000 

Navel  Complex,  Guam:  Naval 
Station  theater.. +1,480,000 

Access  roads -j-l,  000, 000 

The  conferees  have  not  allowed  additional 
appropriations  for  $3,400,000  authorized  to. 
cover  the  ccst  of  acquisition  of  leasehold  In- 
terests situated  on  land  acquired  by  the 
Navy  under  authority  provided  In  fiscal  year 
1972"  at  Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  fiscal  1972  legisla- 
tion, authority  exists  and  monies  are  avail- 
able to  take  seven  leaseholds  which  the 
Navy  claims  are  required  in  the  near  future 
for  Navy  military  construction  projects  at 
this  Installation.  Additionally,  nonapprcpri- 
ated  funds  can  be  made  available  to  take  a 
leasehold  required  to  allow  the  construction 
of  an  Exchange  warehouse  at  this  location. 
The  conferees  feel  that  the  acquisition  of 
these  leaseholds  In  this  manner  represents  a 
prudent  approach  and  that  additional  fund- 
ing Is  not  required  at  this  time. 

The  conferees  deferred  without  prejudice  a 
communications  facility  at  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Charleston,  South  Carolina,  pending  a 
restudy  by  the  Navy  of  the  manner  In  which 
this  Improvement  in  communications 
should  be  accomplished. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the 
Joint  committee  of  conference  that  $12,000,- 
000  will  be  added  to  finance  the  movement  cf 
the  ship-tc-shore  and  other  gun  fire  and 
bombing  operations  of  the  United  Stales 
Navy  from  the  Island  of  Culebra. 

The  relocation  of  such  operations  from  the 
northwest  peninsula  of  the  Island  of  Culebra 
Is  expressly  conditioned  upon  the  conclusion 
of  a  satisfactory  agreement  to  be  negotiated 
by  the  Sscretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee, 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  conclusion  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives, 


Prior  to  the  obligation  of  any  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  construction 
and  equipage  of  substitute  facilities  in  sup- 
port of  the  relocations  of  the  above-men- 
tioned activities  from  Culebra,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  request,  in  writing,  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  conferees  are  In  agreement 
that  within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  both  the 
Information  and  the  request  referred  to  in 
the  two  preceding  sentences  of  this  report 
their  respective  Committees  will  approve  or 
disapprove  the  Secretary's  request.  The  agree- 
ment shall  provide,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  In- 
sure that  (1)  Commonwealth  lands  suitable 
for  carrying  out  operations  of  the  type  re- 
ferred to  above  will  be  made  available  for 
the  continued  use  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weap- 
ons Range  and  Fleet  Marine  Forces  training 
areas  by  the  Navy,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  present  areas  and  facilities  on  the  island 
of  Vieques,  and  (2)  any  proposed  facility 
of  activity  which  would  Interfere  with  the 
Navy  training  mission  will  not  be  under- 
taken, including  the  proposed  deep  water 
super-port  on  the  Island  of  Mona.  in  the 
event  that  such  agreement  Includes  the  use 
by  the  Navy  of  such  island  or  the  area  ad- 
jacent to  such  island. 

The  present  bombardment  area  on  the 
island  of  Culebra  shall  not  be  utUlzed  for 
any  purpose  that  would  require  decontamina- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
Any  lands  sold,  transferred,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  relocation  of  the  operations  referred  to 
above  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  only  for  public  park  or  public 
recreational  purposes. 

At  the  Naval  Station,  Keflavtk,  Iceland,  two 
projects;  namely,  the  bachelor  officers  quar- 
ters, $3,258,000,  and  the  bachelor  enlisted 
quarters,  $2,834,000,  have  been  restored  to  the 
Navy  program.  The  joint  conference  agrees, 
however,  that  these  funds  may  not  be  ob- 
ligated until  an  agreement  has  been  signed  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  Ice- 
landic Government  setting  forth  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Navy  may  continue  to 
use  Iceland  as  an  operating  base. 

The  conferees  have  granted  authority  to 
proceed  with  the  projects  requested  for  Naval 
Detachment,  Souda  Bay,  Crete,  Greece  and 
for  Naval  Air  Facility,  Slgonella,  Sicily,  Italy, 
The  funding  for  the  following  projects,  how- 
ever, is  reduced  by  the  amounts  shown  below 
to  encourage  greater  use  of  direct  program- 
ming through  NATO  infrastructure  slices  as 
explained  in  the  House  report: 
Naval  Detachment,  Souda  Bay, 
Crete,  Greece: 

Aircraft  parking  apron $2,  666.  OOO 

Air  passenger/cargo  terminal-.         277.  000 

General  warehouse 365,000 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Slgonella,  Si- 
cily, Italy: 

Photographic  building 164,000 

The  conferees  have  provided  $4,000,000  over 
the  amount  budgeted  for  the  Navy's  planning 
and  design  account.  This  will  not  Increase 
new  budget  authority,  however,  as  these 
funds  are  provided  by  reprogrammlng  from 
savings  or  cancellation  of  other  projects 
which  are  not  needed. 

Amendment  No.  3,  military  construction. 
Air  Force:   Appropriates  $247,277,000  instead 
of  $239,702,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$261,198,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
co;iferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
Items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 
Wright-Patterson       Air       Force 
Bare.  Ohio:  Alter  aircraft  en- 
gine component  research  fa- 
cility  +$1,887,000 

Satellite  Control  PacUlty,  Ko- 
dlak,  Alaska:  Automotive 
maintenance    facility +482,000 
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M&loistrom     Air     Force     Base, 

Moct.:  Dormitory  facUlUes..  +313.000 
Bergstrcm  Air  Pcrc«  Ba«e,  Tex.: 

Commissary   +2,273,000 

KeUla     Air     Force     Baie.     Nev.: 

Basa   personnel   office +1,933,000 

United     States     Air     Forces     In 

Exirope.   Germany:    Deflcleacy 

autborlzatlon  funding +307,000 

Accesa    roads +2,000.000 

Orlssom   Atr   Force   Bare,   Ind.: 

Alter   airmen   dormitories —1.500.000 

The  conferees  have  deferred  the  request 
tct  tl3.500.000  for  special  aircraft  support 
facilities  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Mary- 
laid.  Further  development  of  the  concept 
for  the  use  cf  these  Boeing  717  National 
Emergency  Airborne  Command  Post  aircraft 
la  required,  as  Is  sitisfactory  devel.^pment  of 
the  command-control  commurlcatlons  pack- 
age fcr  the-e  aircraft  ar.d  electromagnetic 
pulse  testing  of  the  aircraft  and  communlca- 
tiono  systems. 

Approval  has  been  given  for  the  ftindlng  of 
three  Air  Force  projects  at  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion. KeOavUi,  Iceland:  namely,  an  aircraft 
maintenance  shop.  $233,000:  a  weapons  re- 
lease systems  shop.  •394.000:  and  a  parachute 
and  dinghy  shop.  tSSg.OOO  The  committee  of 
conference  states  that  thece  projects  may  not 
be  placed  under  contract  until  a  Status  cf 
Fcrces  Agreement  has  been  reached  tictween 
the  United  States  and  the  Icelandic  Govern- 
ment. 

The  conferejs  have  restored  a  portion  cf 
the  House  cut  which  was  appUsd  to  the 
funding  of  a  de3ciency  authorization  fcr 
projects  In  Germany  for  United  States  Air 
Forces  It  Europe.  The  conferees  agree  to  re- 
store $307,000  for  additional  coats  of  con- 
structing an  aircraft  maintenance  complex  at 
Ramsteln  Air  Base,  while  approving  au- 
thority but  not  additional  funding  for  an 
air  freight  terminal  at  the  same  locitlcn. 
This  la  consistent  with  action  on  the  fiscal 
year  1973  appropriation  which  allowed  au- 
thority but  no  funding  for  this  project  to 
encourage  the  programming  of  such  projects 
through  NATO  infrastructure  slices. 

Amendments  No.  4  and  5.  military  con- 
struction. Defense  Agencies:  Provide  no  ap- 
proprlatl:n  as  proposed  by  the  House  In- 
stead of  appropriating  •12,000.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conXereee  agreed  to  provide  no  new 
budget  authority  for  mllltaxy  construction. 
Defense  Agencies  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill;  however,  the  conferees  restored  author- 
ity to  construct  a  logistics  support  facility 
for  the  National  Security  Agency  (NSA)  at 
Port  Meade,  Maryland,  whlcb  la  to  coet 
•3.529.000. 

Th9  Hcuse  receded  from  Its  action  delet- 
ing thu  project  as  the  result  of  changes  of 
plans  by  NSA  which  wculd  Increase  Its  utili- 
sation and  of  better  information  on  cost 
savings.  This  project,  along  with  other  proj- 
ects approved  for  the  Defetue  Agencies,  is 
to  be  funded  by  the  transfer  of  unobligated 
balances  contained  In  the  Defense  contin- 
gency fund,  which  13  also  carried  under  this 
appropriation. 

.uncndment  No.  6.  military  construction, 
Naral  Res-rve:  Appropriates  taa.goo.OOO  as 
profjooed  by  the  House  Instead  cf  (ao.SOO,- 
000  as  prot>oged  by  the  Senate. 

The  committee  of  conference  approves  the 
•3.000.000  requested  by  the  Navy  for  reha- 
bilitation of  fac'Iltles  to  accommodate  the 
move  of  Naval  Reserve  Headquarters  units 
from  Omaha.  Nebraska  and  Glenview,  niinols 
to  Now  Orleans,  Louisiana.  However,  the  con- 
ferees are  coDcertMd  about  the  aacalatlon  of 
the  cost  of  this  project  from  •1.500,000, 
which  Included  approximately  $400,000  In  op- 
eration and  malntenanrs  casta,  to  ttM  re- 
quested •2.000.000  for  military  construction. 
The  Navy  Is  directed  to  provide  a  detailed 
explanation  of  thla  coat  increase  to  botb 
C<jinm.i  •- ;***     u  Appropriauond. 


Amendment  No.  7,  family  honatng.  De- 
fon32:  Appropriates  •1.188,539.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senats  Instead  of  •1.194.538.000  as 
proponsd  by  the  Hcuse. 

Amandment  No.  0,  family  housing.  De- 
fenje:  Authorizes  net  to  exceed  •874M7.000 
for  the  construction  of  Navy  family  housing 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  inrtead  of  •lOS.- 
947,000  as  propcsed  by  tb".  House. 

The  Joint  conftrencs  has  agreed  that  the 
150  units  of  housing  at  Naval  Station.  Ke- 
flavlk.  Iceland,  «lll  not  be  funded  In  the 
amount  of  86.000,000.  A  further  agrcen:ent 
has  been  made  that  th:  Navy  may  fund  these 
houses  through  a  rcprogrammln^  action  after 
a  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  has  baen  nego- 
tiated between  the  United  States  and  the 
Icelandic  Government  If  they  are  stlU  re- 
quired. 

couMisaaaixa 

The  committee  of  conrerenci  has  allowed 
two  of  the  four  c^nunlssary  facilities  which 
were  i>  dlsajreen-.ent  between  the  two 
HOU3C.3.  Ccrmml-sary  facilities  were  approved 
at  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana  and  Bergstrom  Air 
For^e  Ba-iC.  Texas  bccav:s:  of  ihc  particular 
need  sho:vn  at  these  Installatlcns.  The  con- 
t^mz  arc  in  acreement  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  take  moasuras  to  Increase 
the  use  cf  commissary  surcharge  monies  or 
other  nonappropriated  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  conimls-sary  faclliaes  or  recom- 
n-.end  to  Congress  such  chanjsrs  In  legisla- 
tion OS  arc  ncces.-ary  to  c.~ect  this.  Purther- 
mori?.  ths  conferees  agroi  that  the  Chairmen 
of  the  two  Committees  will  write  to  the 
6;cr3tary  of  De.'enrc  rcco:i.mendlng  that  he 
study  the  uso  of  surcharce  fu.ids  cr  other 
nonappropriated  funds  to  cover  the  cost  cf 
construction  of  all  commissary  facilities  ex- 
cept those  overseas  or  la  Isolated  locations. 

As  noted  In  the  House  repcrt,  commissary 
operations  nrc  funded  substantially  from  ap- 
propriated funds.  They  enjoy  numerous  ad- 
vantages which  allow  them  to  further  reduce 
their  costs  below  those  of  coainr.erclal  coun- 
terparts. It  Is  fcr  thece  reasons  that  the  con- 
ferees feel  that  the  use  of  appropriated  funds 
fcr  commissary  construction  can  te  reduced. 

CTrrrntENCE  totai.— wtth  compabisons 
The  total  new  budget  (obtlgatlonal)  au- 
thcnty  for  the  flscal  year  1974  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1973  total,  the  1974 
budget  estimate  total,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  blUs  follows: 

New    budget     ( obllgatlonal ) 

authority,        fiscal        year 

1973    

Budget     estimates     of     new 

(obllgauonal)       authority. 

fiscal  year  1974 

House  bUl.  fiscal  year  1974.. 
Senate  bUl,  fiscal  year  1974.. 
Conference   agreement 

New  budget  (obllgatlonal) 
authority,      fiscal      year 

1973 +5315.640,000 

Budget   estimates   of   new 

(obllgatlonal)  authority, 

fiscal  year  1974 —284,039,000 

House      bill,      fiscal      year 

1974 +48.771,000 

Senate     bill,     fiscal     year 

1974   _       -13.111.000 

•Includes  H  Doc.  93-155  request  for 
•7.000.000  for  Homeowners  assistance  fund. 
Defense:  excludes  H  Doc.  93  155  requests  for 
an  additional  $4^00.000  for  Military  con- 
struction. Army  and  an  additional  •31.100,000 
for  Family  houalng.  Defense,  which  were  not 
considered  due  to  lack  of  authortzatton. 
Rosxrr  Sikss. 

■VWASO  J    PkTTXK. 

DArroOwtT 
Gt w,  M(  K*T. 
OBcao*  UAR(3m, 
Bust  1..  TSLOom. 


•3,333.331,000 


3.  944.  900.  000 
3.609.  090.  000 
3.  670.  972.  000 
3.058.861.000 


RoBcar  C.  McEwen, 
IlLxoao  A.  CEOEaacas, 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mike  Mansfxeld. 
John  L.  McCXellaw, 
William  Proxmihe, 
Joseph  M.  Mo.ntota, 
EriNEST  P.  HoLLm cs, 
61uaiit  s\  mi.vcton, 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 

RlCHASD    S.     ECHWEIKEm. 

Milton  R.  Youno. 

CUAALES    McC.    MaTHIAS, 

Henby  Bcllmon, 
John  Toweb. 
Manager:  on  "—  r-.-'  of  the  Senate. 


PER^^SSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  OP- 
ERATIONS APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tcnlght  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  Foreign  Asslotance  and 
related  programs  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  SHRIVER  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ofejectlon  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from  Lcul- 
Blann? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OFFSHORE  SHRIMP  FISHERIES 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
susrend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8529)  to  implement  the  shrimp  fishing 
agreement  with  Brazil,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8520 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreca  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Offshore  Shrimp 
F;shcrles   Act   of    1973". 

DCITNmONS 

Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "treaty"  shall  mean  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
Federative  R<»publle  of  Brarll  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
Concerning  Shrimp,  signed  on  May  9.  1972, 
Including  related  anneres.  notes,  and  agreed 
minutes,  as  these  documents  may  be  amend- 
ed from  lime  to  time; 

(b)  the  term  "shrimp"  shall  mean  the 
shrimp  Penacus  (M. )  duomnim  notlalls.  Pe- 
naetis  brasUlensls,  and  Penseus  (M.)  aztecus 
BubttlLs: 

(c)  the  term  "area  cf  agrsement"  shall 
mean  the  area  In  which  United  States  ves- 
sels carry  on  a  shrimp  fishery  In  the  vicinity 
of  Brazil,  as  described  by  the  following  boun- 
daries: the  waters  off  the  coast  of  Brazil 
having  the  Isobath  cf  thirty  meters  as  the 
southwtst  limit,  the  latitude  1  degree  north 
as  the  southern  limit,  the  longitude  47  de- 
grees 30  minutes  west  as  the  eastern  limit, 
and  a  line  running  from  the  point  of  4  de- 
grees 44  minutes  north  latitude.  51  degrees 
80  minutes  west  Icngttude  at  an  azimuth  of 
17  degrees  to  the  point  of  4  degrees,  61  min- 
utes north  latitude.  51  degrees  38  minutes 
west  longitude  and  thence  at  an  azimuth  of 
43  degrees  to  the  point  of  8  degrees  58  min- 
utes north  latltTide.  47  degrees  30  minutes 
west  longlt'Kip  as  the  northwestern  bound- 
»*t: 

(d>  the  term  vessel"  shall  mean  every 
description  of  watercraft  or  other  contrivance 
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osed.  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means 
of  transportation  In  water; 

(e)  the  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  delegate; 

(f)  the  term  "transship"  shall  mean  the 
transfer  of  shrimp  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other vessel,  or  the  receipt  of  shrimp  by  one 
Vttssel  from  another  vessel: 

(g)  the  term  "fishing"  shall  mean  the 
taking  or  attempted  taking  of  shrimp  by 
any  means  whatsoever. 

(h)  the  term  "vessel  owner"  shall  mean 
any  person,  partnership,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation which  Is  the  owner  of  record  of  a 
vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  except  that,  with  respect  to 
63:tlons  4  and  5  hereof,  the  Secretary  may 
Issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate to  cover  applications  for  nnd  Issuance  of 
letters  cf  voluntary  compliance  and  per- 
mits with  respect  to  vessels  owned  by  corpo- 
rations which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  one 
or  more  other  corporations: 

(I)  the  term  "regulations"  shall  mean 
rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpcses  and  objectives  cf  the 
treaty  and  this  Act;  and 

(j)  the  term  "gear"  when  applied  to  any 
vesEel  Involved  in  a  violation  sha'.l  mean  any 
single  set  of  net  and  doors  for  a  single  trawl 
vessel,  or  for  a  vessel  capable  cf  towing  more 
than  one  set  at  a  time,  as  many  sets  of  net 
and  doors  as  the  vessel  Is  capable  of  towing: 
Provided,  That  If  the  vessel  owner,  master,  or 
other  person  in  charge  of  the  vessel  can  show 
that  a  particular  set  (or  fets)  of  net  and 
doors  was  actually  Involved  In  the  violation, 
then  that  cet  (or  sets)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  gear  of  the  vessel  Involved  In  the  viola- 
tion. 

i»niMrrs 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  permits  to  vessel  owners  for  vessels 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  In  rshlng  In  the  area  of 
agreement:  ProtHded.  That  the  number  of 
vessels  which  are  the  sub.ect  cf  permits  shaU 
not  exceed  three  hundred  and  twcnty-Bvc  or 
eujh  other  number  of  versels  as  may  be  speci- 
fied In  the  treaty  from  time  to  time  as  au- 
thorized to  fish  In  the  area  of  agreement.  No 
vessel  owner  may  be  Issued  a  permit  with 
respect  to  a  vessel  unless  such  vessel  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  the  Act,  and 
the  regulations. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4(d),  a 
permit  shall  be  valid  only  for  the  vessel  with 
respect  to  which  it  Is  irsued  and  shall  not 
cover  more  than  one  vessel,  except  that  a 
vessel  owner  may.  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Secretary,  transfer  a  permit  to  another 
vescel  whether  or  not  owned  by  the  same 
vessel  owner. 

(c)  Permits  shall  be  Issued  for  a  calen- 
dar year,  and  may  be  renewed  annually. 

(d)  Permits  shall  contain  such  provisions. 
and  shall  be  lss\ied  upon,  and  subject  to, 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  cut  the  treaty,  the 
Act,  and  the  regulations.  Permit  provisions 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to — 

(I)  the  manner,  place,  and  time  of  con- 
ducting fishing  operations, 

(II)  the  keeping  of  records, 

(III)  the  furnishing  of  Information  to  the 
Secretary, 

(Iv)  the  Identification  and  marking  of  the 
vessels, 

(V)  limitations  on  transshipment  opera- 
tlona, 

(vl)  restrictions  or  prohibitions  on  the 
employment  on  any  permitted  vessel  of  a 
master  or  other  person  a[jaln8t  whom  a  cIvU 
pwnalty  has  been  assessed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9, 

(vll)  prohibited  activities, 

(vUl)  revocation  of  permit  for  failure  to 
pay  a  cIvU  penalty  assessed  against  a  vessel 
owner  pursuant  tj  section  9,  and 

(Iz)  the  maintaining  of  an  office  In  the 
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United  States  by  the  holder  of  a  permit  at 
which  all  notices,  legal  documents,  and  other 
material  may  be  served. 

Permits  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the 
Secretary  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  terms  or  conditions  thereof,  or  with  the 
treaty,  this  Act  or  the  regulations.  Upon  any 
such  suspension  or  revocation,  the  permittee 
shall  be  afforded  a  prompt  opportunity,  after 
due  notice,  for  a  hearing  by  the  Secretary. 
The  decision  of  the  Secretary  rendered  In 
connection  with  such  hearing  shall  be  final 
and  binding. 

(e)  Permits  may  be  returned  to  the  Secre- 
tary. In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  Issue 
regulations  requiring  the  return  of  unutilized 
permits  under  such  circumstances  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. If  the  Secretary  reissues  a  permit 
to  another  vessel  owner,  a  prorated  amount 
cf  the  annual  permit  fee  for  the  portion  cf 
the  year  during  which  the  permit  is  held  by 
another  vessel  owner  shall  be  refunded  to 
the  original  permittee.  Except  as  specified  In 
this  subsection  (e)  and  In  section  4(c),  per- 
mit fees  shall  not  be  prorated. 

(f)  The  annual  fee  for  a  permit  for  any 
year  ether  than  1973  shall  be  $615  for  en- 
rcrcement  services  plus  an  amount  of  not 
more  than  8100,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  purposes  of  covering  adminis- 
trative costs.  The  fee  for  a  permit  for  1973 
shall  be  81,230  for  enforcement  services  plus 
an  amount  of  not  more  than  8200,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpKJse  of 
covering  administrative  costs:  Provided, 
That  the  annual  fee  for  a  permit  for  1973 
fcr  any  vessel  first  documented  In  that  year 
or  certified  as  not  having  been  engaged  in 
fishing  In  the  area  of  agreement  In  1972 
shall  be  8C15  for  enforcement  services  plus 
an  amount  of  not  more  than  8100.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  for  the  purjjose  of 
covering  administrative  costs.  The  amount 
cf  any  deposit  transferred  to  the  Offshore 
Shrimp  Fisheries  Fund  pursuant  to  section 
f-  cf  this  Act  shall  be  credited  toward  ine 
annual  permit  fee. 

(g)  Any  permit  which  has  been  suspended 
or  revoked,  or  which  Is  required  to  be  re- 
turned, shall  be  surrendered  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

PraUIT    PTtOCTDtntE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Vessel  owners  may  apply  for 
permits  to  engage  in  fishing  In  the  area  of 
agreement.  The  method  and  time  for  appli- 
cation shall  be  anncuuced  In  advance  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  The  owner  cf  any  vessel  for  which 
application  fcr  a  permit  Is  refused  may  peti- 
tion the  Secretary  for  reconsideration,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing.  The  decision 
of  the  Secretary  rendered  in  connection  with 
such  reconsideration  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
ing. 

(c)  TTie  Secretary  may  reissue  permits 
which  have  been  returned  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3,  to  vessel  owners  with  outstanding  ap- 
plications, who  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
permits  under  the  procedure  set  out  In  sub- 
section (d) .  The  fee  for  such  reissued  permits 
shaU  be  the  prorated  share  of  the  annual 
fee  fcr  the  portion  of  the  year  during  which 
the  new  permittee  holds  the  permit. 

(d)  If  application  is  made  with  respect  to 
more  vessels  than  the  number  of  permits 
allowed  to  be  Issued  under  section  3(.ii.  the 
following  procedure  for  granting  permlis 
shall  ap{fly: 

( 1 )  All  vessel  owners  to  whom  letters  of 
voluntary  cxjmpUance  have  been  Issued,  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  this  Act,  shall  have 
first  priority  f;r  permits  but  only  as  to  ves- 
sels covered  by  such  letters. 

(2)  After  all  vessel  owners  under  subpara- 
gr."iph  ( 1 )  have  been  considered  for  permits, 
all  vessel  owners  who  have  befn  enpaped  In 
fishing  In  the  area  of  agreement  during  the 
last  five  years,  shall  have  second  priority  for 
permits.  However,  in  no  evenv  shall  a  vessel 


owner  be  eligible  for  receiving  a  permit  under 
this  subsection  fcr  a  given  vessel  during  the 
first  six  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  vessel  has  engaged  in  activities  during 
the  iJerlod  from  May  9.  1972.  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  which  would  have  con- 
stituted a  violation  specified  In  section  8 
(a)(3)  or  8(a)(5),  but  only  to  the  extent 
8(a)(5)  relates  to  use  of  fishing  gear  and 
the  closure  of  the  area  cf  agreement  to  fish- 
ing. If  the  Act  had  been  In  effect  during 
such  period.  In  the  event  of  any  such  deter- 
mlnatUn,  the  vessel  owner  affected  thereby 
shall  te  given  notice  thereof  end  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing.  The  decision  of  the 
Secret: ry  rendered  In  connection  with  the 
hc-.rlng  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

(3)  After  all  vessel  owners  under  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  have  been  considered 
for  Issuance  of  a  permit,  all  other  vessel 
owners  who  have  inade  application  may  t>e 
considered  fcr  permits. 

If  the  number  of  vessels  for  which  appli- 
cation is  made  In  the  categories  outlined  In 
subparagraph  (2)  or  (3)  Is  more  than  the 
number  of  permits  available  after  having  ac- 
counted for  the  vessels  in  the  previous  cate- 
gory (or  in  the  case  of  subparagraph  (1),  If 
the  number  of  vessels  for  which  application 
Is  mide  in  that  category  is  more  than  the 
number  of  permits  available  pursuant  to  the 
treaty),  then  the  number  of  permits  avail- 
able ShaU  be  proportionally  distributed  with 
the  applicable  category.  In  a  manner  provided 
In  the  regulations. 

VESSEXS    WHICH    VOLtTNTABILT    COMPLT 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  letter 
of  voluntary  compliance  to  a  vessel  owner 
who  has  had  vessels  engaged  in  fishing  in  the 
area  of  agreement  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
May  9.  1972,  for  all  vessels  of  such  owner 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
treaty,  and  for  each  of  which  the  vessel  owner 
has  deposited  and  continuously  maintained, 
untu  the  transfer  referred  to  In  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  $700  in  a  special  account  In  a 
bank  or  trust  company  injured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  reimbursing  the  United  States  for 
enforcement  expenses  as  provided  In  article  6 
of  the  treaty.  On  or  before  the  Issuance  of  a 
letter  of  voluntary  compliance  the  deposited 
funds  referred  to  above  shall  be  transferred. 
In  the  manner  provided  for  in  regulations, 
through  the  Secretary,  to  the  Offshore 
Shrimp  Fisheries  Fund,  established  pursuant 
to  section  C  of  this  Act. 

OrrSHOEE    SHRIMP   FISHERIES    FUND; 
ENFORCEMENT    EXPENSES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  a  separate  fund, 
the  Offshore  Shrimp  Fisher.es  Fund,  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  lor 
enforcement  expenses  as  provided  In  article 
VI  of  the  treaty.  The  fund  shall  te  credited 
with  permit  fees  collected  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  for  enforcement  expenses,  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  12(a),  amounts 
transferred  through  the  Secretary  from  de- 
posits in  the  special  accounts  referred  to  In 
section  6,  and  amounts  collected  for  mini- 
mum penalties  pursuant  to  sect.on  9. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Ccmmerce,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  pay.  or  cau:e  to 
be  paid,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Slates  the 
enforcement  expenses  as  provided  In  article 
VI  of  the  treaty. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  a  vessel  owner,  mas- 
ter, or  other  person  in  char%-e  of  a  vessel, 
pays  on  tehalf  of  the  Uuite-rt  States  the  un- 
ueual  enforcement  expenses  Incurred  in  car- 
rying out  the  seizure  and  detention  of  a 
vessel,  referred  to  in  article  VI  of  the  treaty, 
and  Is  not  assessed  a  civil  penalty  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Art  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  such  seizure  In  repect  to  the  viola- 
tion for  which  the  vessel  was  seized,  such 
vessel  owner,  master,  or  other  person  shall 
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be  entitled  to  reimbursement  of  amounts  so 
paid.  AppUc&tlon  for  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary. 

nrroBMATiON  and  rxpobts 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Elach  master  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  a  veosel  which  Is  the  subject  of  a 
permit  under  this  Act  shall  keep  a  logbook 
In  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  pursuant 
to  the  treaty  and  set  forth  In  regulations. 

,b)  In  addition  to  the  logbook,  owners  of 
vessels  which  have  permits  under  this  Act 
shall  supply  to  the  Secretary.  In  such  form 
and  at  such  times  sis  he  may  prescribe,  any 
other  Informat.on  necessary  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purpoics  and  objectives  of  the  treaty, 
the  Act  or  the  regulations,  which  informa- 
tion may  include  data  on  fishing  beyond  the 
area  of  agreement  In  order  to  determine  to 
the  extent  possible  the  full  potential  of  the 
shrlmn  fishery. 

(c)  Except  as  other»-i»e  provided  In  the 
treaty.  Information  obtained  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  confidentul  com- 
mercial Information  pursuant  to  section  653 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
require  by  subpena  the  production  of  all 
such  logbooks,  records,  or  other  Information 
required  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary may  delegate  the  power  to  sign 
subpenas  and  to  receive  documents. 

(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  other  entity,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  d  strict  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  possession  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  said  person,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  entity  la  found, 
resides,  or  transacts  business  to  secure 
compliance. 

PBOHtBmOMS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  master  or  other  person  In 
charge  of  a  vessel  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  Umted  States  shall — 

( I )  engage  in  fishing  In  the  area  of  agree- 
ment, unless  the  vessel  la  the  subject  of  a 
permit  in  force  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(3)  transship  shrimp  in  the  area  of  agree- 
ment, unless  each  vessel  engaged  In  the 
transshipment  Is  the  subject  of  a  permit  In 
force  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  Is  otherwise 
authorized  to  Qsh  In  the  area  of  agreement 
pursuant  to  the  treaty. 

(3)  assault  or  attempt  to  prevent  any 
duly  authorized  officer  from  boarding,  search- 
ing, seizing  or  detaining  a  vessel  in  accord- 
ance with  such  officer's  duties  under  the 
treaty; 

(4)  engage  in  fishing  In  the  area  of  agree- 
ment contrary  to  regulations  establishing  a 
procedure  for  limiting  the  number  of  vessels 
allowed  to  be  present  In  the  area  of  agree- 
ment at  any  time  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
or  such  other  number  as  may  be  allowed 
pursuant  to  the  treaty; 

(5)  engage  in  fishing  in  the  area  of  agree- 
ment In  contravention  of  annex  II.  as  It  may 
be  modified  from  time  to  time  pursuant  to 
article  II  of  the  treaty,  or  any  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  to  implement  such 
annex. 

fb)  No  master  or  other  person  in  charge 
of  a  vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of 
the  Umted  States  shall— 

1 1 )  fail  or  refuse  to  keep  or  provide  any 
logbooks  or  any  other  information  required 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  provide  or  furnish 
false  logbooks  or  other  Information: 

(3)  violate  any  other  provision  of  tba 
treaty,  this  Act.  or  any  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  the  violation  of  which 
Is  not  covered  by  subsection  (■). 

PTNALTTBS 

Sec.  9  (a)  Any  master  or  other  [>erson  In 
charge  of  a  vessel  who  violates  section  8 
hereof  may  be  assessed  a  ctvU  penalty  by  the 
Secretary,  after  noUce  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearlnit.  of  not  more  than  IIO.OOO  for  • 


violation  of  section  8(a)  and  13 .000  for  a 
violation  of  section  8(b).  E:xcept  as  provided 
In  this  section,  the  minimum  penalty  as- 
sessed shall  be  not  less  than  an  amsunt  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  unusual  enforcement  ex- 
penses, if  any.  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  article  VI  of  the  treaty  In  con- 
nection with  such  violation:  Provided.  That 
If  the  person  against  whom  the  penalty  has 
been  assessed  has  paid  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  such  unusual  enforcement  ex- 
penses, the  min  mum  penalty  requirement 
shall  not  apply.  The  amount  cf  any  such 
minimum  civil  penalty  assessed  shall  be  de- 
posited directly  Into  the  Offshore  Shrimp 
Fisheries  Fund.  The  amount  of  any  such  civil 
penalty  over  the  minimum  penalty  may  be 
compromised  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  any  ves- 
sel owner  Involved  in  a  violation  of  section 
8  of  the  outcome  of  any  proceedl.ng  under 
subsection   (a)    above. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  may  assess  against  a 
vessel  owner  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  catch  on  board  the  ves.'el  when  de- 
tained and  the  value  of  the  gear  Involved  In 
a  violation  of  section  8(a)(1),  or  involved  in 
a  second  or  subsequent  violation  of  any  other 
provision  of  section  8(a)  by  a  person  against 
whom  a  penalty  had  previously  been  as.sessed 
u:ider  section  9(a)  for  a  violation  Involving 
the  operation  of  a  vessel  owned  by  the  same 
person  as  the  vessel  Involved  In  such  second 
or  subsequent  violation.  The  amount  of  any 
such  penalty  shall  be  depcelted  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts  Into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

(d)  Upon  failure  cf  the  party  penalized  as 
provided  in  this  section  to  pay  the  penalty 
within  thirty  days  of  the  assessment 
thereof,  the  Secretary  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  commence  action  In  the 
Federal  district  court  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  party  for  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. In  any  such  action  for  relief,  the 
Secretary's  penalty  assessment  shall  be  final 
a  Ad  unreviewable  unless  the  penalized  party 
has  otherwise  sought  Judicial  review  thereof. 

(e)  In  any  bearing  held  by  the  Secretary 
in  connection  with  the  a3;es3ment  of  a  civil 
penalty  hereunder,  the  vessel  owner,  the 
master  cr  any  other  person  against  whom  a 
penalty  may  be  assessed  may  appear  In  per- 
son or  by  counsel  at  such  hearing  or  in  lieu 
cf  a  i}er3onal  appearance  may  submit  such 
affidavits  or  depositions  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  of  any  charges  which  may 
be  considered  by  the  Secretary  at  such 
hearing. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  enforced 
Jointly  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  Any  duly  authorized  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  Oovernment  of  Brazil  who  Is 
exercising  responsibility  under  article  V  of 
the  treaty  shall  be  empowered  to  act  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  In  the  area  of  agree- 
ment as  follows:  Any  such  officer  may  board 
and  search  any  ve&sel  which  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  has  violated  any  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty.  If  after  boarding  and 
searching  such  veeael  the  officer  continues  to 
have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  viola- 
tion has  been  committed,  he  may  seize  and 
detain  the  vessel  for  the  sole  purpose  of  de- 
livering It.  as  soon  as  practicable,  tq  an  agent 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment  at  the 
nearest  port  to  the  place  cf  seizure  or  any 
other  place  which  Is  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

■KOtTLATIOIfS 

Sbc.  11.  In  addition  to  any  specific  author- 
ity contained  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  la 
authorized  to  Issue  all  regulations  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  tr«aty  and  this  Act.  Prior  to  the  Issuance 


of  any  regulations  dealing  with  the  marking 
of  vessels  or  with  the  use  of  radiotelephone 
frequencies,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating. 

APPKOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
bo  appropriated  such  amounts  as  are  neces- 
sary for  enforcement  expenses  pursuant  to 
article  VI  of  the  treaty,  to  be  deposited  In 
the  Oflshore  Shrimp  Fisheries  Fund. 

lb)  There  Is  also  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  are  necessary 
for  domestic  enforcement  expenses  and  the 
expenses  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  this  Act.  and  the  regulations,  to 
be  available  until  expended,  when  so  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts.  So  much  of  the 
permit  fees  as  are  identified  for  administra- 
tive costs  shall  be  deposited  n&  miscellaneous 
receipts  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
expire  June  15, 1975. 

EBVERABZLITY 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
severable  and  If  any  part  of  the  Act  Is  de- 
clared unconstitutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof  Is  held  Invalid,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  remainder  and  the  applicability  thereof 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Off- 
shore Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  of  1973,  H.R. 
8529,  is  designed  to  implement  the 
Shrimp  Fishing  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil. 

This  agreement  was  negotiated  in  re- 
sponse to  the  situation  created  in  1970 
when  Brazil  joined  many  of  its  South 
American  neighbors  in  asserting  a  200- 
mile  territorial  sea  claim  and  subse- 
o.uently  promulgating  regulations  con- 
trolling fishing  by  foreign-flag  vessels 
within  that  area.  This  claim  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States,  which,  as 
you  know,  recognize  only  a  3-mile  terri- 
torial sea  and  claims  a  9-mile  contigu- 
ous zone  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
fisheries.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
area  encompassed  by  Brazil's  claim  is 
one  in  which  a  large  number  of  U.S. 
vessels  have  carried  on  shrimp  fishing 
over  the  past  decade.  The  value  of  the 
annual  shrimp  catch  in  this  area  by 
American-flag  vessels  Is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $30  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately,  the  Brazilian 
Government  included  in  its  fishery  de- 
cree a  clause  to  permit  the  setting  aside 
of  any  of  its  provisions  by  international 
agreement.  Negotiations  between  the  two 
coimtries  resulted  in  the  signing  of  the 
Agresment  in  May  1972  The  Senate  gave 
its  consent  on  October  3,  and  the  Presi- 
dent ratified  the  agreement  on  November 
29,  1972.  An  exchange  of  notes  bringing 
the  agreement  into  effect  was  completed 
on  February  14.  1973. 

This  agreement  sets  up  a  regulatory 
system  designed  to  ensure  the  conserva- 
tion and  orderly  exploitation  of  the 
slirlmp  resources  concerned,  primarily  by 
a  limitation  of  fishing  effort.  Article  IX 
of  the  agreement  specifically  provides 
that  nothing  contained  therein  shall  be 
interpreted  as  prejudicing  the  position 
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of  either  party  regarding  the  matter  of 
territorial  seas  or  fisheries  jurisdiction 
under  International  law. 

Because  of  the  wide  variation  in  the 
state  of  development  of  the  two  coun- 
tries' fishing  industries,  the  requirements 
of  the  agreement  to  be  applied  to  the 
vessels  of  each  country  are  different.  Bra- 
zilian vessels  are  prohibited  from  fishing 
in  spawning  and  breeding  areas  and  from 
using  chemical,  toxic  or  explosive  sub- 
stances in  or  near  such  areas  and  such 
vessels  are  required  to  register  and  pay 
fees  and  taxes  for  periodical  inspections. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
restricts  the  number,  size  and  type  of  its 
vessels  permitted  to  engage  in  the  fishery 
and  limits  their  fishing  in  the  area  to  a 
specified  open  season.  Both  countries  re- 
quire their  vessels  to  maintain  log  books 
and  have  provided  for  the  gathering  and 
exchange  of  the  information  collected. 
On  the  basis  of  convenience  and  cost, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  agreed  to  Bra- 
zilian enforcement  within  the  agreement 
area  and  to  pay  that  government  $200,000 
annually  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  this 
money  will  come  from  permit  fees 
charged  to  US    fishermen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  H  R  8529,  would  enable  our  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  its  obligations  un- 
der the  agreement  with  Brazil.  It  would 
make  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
mandatory  on  those  U.S.  vessels  wishing 
to  participate  in  the  fishery  and  enable 
our  Government  to  penalize  violators 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Brazilian 
Government.  It  would  also  permit  the 
United  States  to  transfer  voluntary  com- 
pliance funds,  set  afide  by  industry,  into 
the  offshore  slirimp  fisheries  fund  in  the 
Treasury  to  be  used  in  compensating 
Brazil  for  enforcement  costs. 

Mr  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  section 
1  of  this  bill  cites  the  act  as  the  'Offshore 
Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  of  1973." 

Section  2  defines  terms  used  in  the  bill. 
Including  the  area  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. This  area  includes  virtually  all  of 
the  major  grounds  traditionally  fished 
by  U.S.  shrimp  vessels  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil  and  is  defined  in  a  way  which  does 
not  coincide  with  jurisdictional  limits 
recognized  bv  either  .^ide 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  issue  annual  permits  for 
U.S.  vessels  to  fish  within  the  designated 
area.  It  details  conditions  which  may  be 
attached  to  the  permits,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  reRulatlons  regarding 
these  permits,  and  prescribes  the  permit 
fees.  The  basic  fee  is  determined  by  a 
formula  which  would  recover  for  the 
Government  all  costs  of  participating  in 
the  agreement  and  some  administrative 
costs,  if  all  of  the  325  permits  available 
were  Issued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  currently  around  200 
shrimp  fishermen  have  volimtarily  paid 
p.nnual  pemut  foes  of  approximately 
$700  each  and  are  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement.  Based  on 
this  number,  th?  committee  estimates  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  at  ap- 
proximately $150  000  during  fiscal  year 
1974  and  $75,000  during  fi.scal  year  1975. 
Section  4  prescribes  the  procedures 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  issue  permits,  Including  a  set  of 
criteria  for  priority  in  granting  permits 


if  applications  exceed  the  number  avail- 
able, and  section  5  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  evidence  of  voluntary 
compliance  as  one  criteria  for  priority 
status. 

Section  6  sets  up  a  special  revolving 
fimd  in  the  Treasury  to  receive  permit 
fees,  unusual  enforcement  expenses, 
penalties  and  appropriations,  and  to  dis- 
burse funds  to  be  paid  to  Brazil  for  en- 
forcement costs. 

Section  7  provides  for  the  keeping  of 
l(jg  books  by  American  vessels  and  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion therein.  The  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  says  such  log  books  have 
already  provided  better  and  more  com- 
plete data  on  this  shrimp  resource  than 
ever  before  available.  Such  data  Is  vital 
to  the  conservation  of  this  resource. 

Section  8  sets  out  those  acts  prohibited 
under  the  agreement  and/or  the  act  and 
section  9  provides  penalties  therefor. 

Section  10  provides  for  joint  enforce- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  11  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  issue  all  necessary  regula- 
tions. 

Section  12  authorizes  appropriations 
necessary  to  pay  Brazil  for  enforcement 
and  to  cover  administrative  expenses. 

Section  13  provides  for  termination  of 
the  act  on  June  15,  1975,  and  section  14 
is  a  standard  separability  clause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  this  legislation 
the  U.S.  Government  cannot  meet  its 
obhgations  under  the  apreement  with  re- 
gard to  the  payment  to  Brazil  The  agree- 
ment has  been  operatin?  successfully  on 
a  voluntary  basis  and  will  expire  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  unless  extended.  It  seenxs  un- 
likely that  Brazil  will  wish  to  consider 
an  extension  unless  this  legislation  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  shrimn-flshing  agree- 
ment is  a  breakthrough  in  the  area  of 
Jurisdictional  disputes  which  has  up  to 
now  proved  to  be  a  practical  accommo- 
dation of  our  interest  in  continued  access 
to  this  fishery  and  of  Brazil's  interest  in 
the  conservation  of  its  offshore  resources, 
without  prejudice  to  either  party's  posi- 
tion on  territorial  seas  or  fisheries  juris- 
diction under  international  law. 

B3cause  this  agreement  and  legisla- 
tion break  now  ground,  a  termination 
date  of  June  15,  1975,  has  bern  provided 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  so  that  the  committee  can 
take  another  look  at  the  effectiveness  of 
their  provisions  In  a  year  or  so  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  meet  the  test  of  time. 

Mr.  Sp:>aker.  I  urge  immediate  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8529. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  miaht  point  out  that 
there  are  a  number  of  typopraphical 
errors  in  the  reported  bill  that  have  been 
corrected  in  the  official  papers  at  the 
desk. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemTn  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  8529,  the  Offshore 
Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  of  1973,  a  bill  to 
implement  the  shrimp  fishing  .^eement 
with  BraziL 


As  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleaf.;es  are 
aware,  the  country  of  Brazil,  like  so  many 
of  her  sister  nations,  especially  in  South 
America,  claims  a  200-mils  exclusive 
fisheries  zone  off  its  coastal  areas.  For  a 
number  of  years  American  snr Imp  fisher- 
men h:ve  been  taking  shrimp  from  the 
waters  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  som*?  of 
which  has  been  taken  from  areas  within 
the  Erazilinn  200-mile  exclusive  fisheries 
zone. 

Since  the  U.S.  Government  recognizes 
only  a  12-mile  exclusive  fisheries  zone, 
and  in  un  effort  to  forestall  any  problrms 
which  might  arise  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  views  of  the  United  St-tes 
and  Brazil  concerning  fisheries  juiis- 
dicticn,  on  May  9,  19';2,  Brazil  and  the 
United  Statej  entered  into  an  agreement 
which  provided  for  the  licensing  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  a  number  of 
U.S.  vessels  for  fishing  within  a  regula- 
tory area  off  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

The  Senate  gave  its  consent  and  ratifi- 
cation to  this  agreement  on  October  3, 
1972,  and  the  President  signed  the 
instrument  of  ratification  on  Novem- 
ber 29.  The  agreement  will  be  In  effect 
until  January  1,  1974,  unless  exte^ided  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  two  contracting 
governments. 

In  view  of  the  early  termination  date 
of  this  agreement,  it  was  considered 
urgent  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
U.S.  shrimp  industry  that  the  agree- 
men'.'s  implementing  legislation.  H.R. 
8529,  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  at  present  no  law  under  whirh 
the  United  States  can  limit  the  entry 
of  its  citizens  and  vessels  into  high  seas 
fiiheries  in  general,  or  the  hiph  sens 
shrimp  fishery  in  particular.  II.R.  8523 
would  empower  the  'Jovemment  to  im- 
pose such  a  limitation  in  the  case  of  the 
shrimp  fishery  within  the  designated 
area. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  shrimp  treaty 
with  Brazil  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year  unless  an  extension  can  be  nego- 
tiated. The  Department  of  State  believes 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  cf  the  Umted 
States  to  have  the  agreement  extended 
and  our  hearings  indicated  that  it  was 
the  consensus  of  the  shrimp  indu^tiT 
sectors  directly  afTected  by  the  agree- 
ment that  such  an  extension  is  desirable. 
However,  my  committee  did  provide  a 
termination  date  for  the  legislation,  as 
of  Jime  15,  1975.  so  that  during  the  in- 
terim review  of  this  new  concept  could 
be  undertaken  by  mv  committee  to  see  if 
this  is  the  appropriate  way  to  resolve  this 
jurisdictional  problem. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  is  aware 
that  without  congressional  action  as 
contemplated  in  H  R.  8529,  the  United 
States  cannot  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  shrimp  treaty  against  its  fishermen 
or  pay  Brazil  the  money  due  her  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Unless  we  act 
soon,  we  will  not  be  in  a  very  good  posi- 
tion to  approach  the  Government  of 
Brazil  concerning  the  negotiation  of  an 
extension  of  the  treaty  since  the  time  re- 
maining to  us  under  the  present  treaty  l£ 
already  obviously  very  short.  Mr  Speak- 
er. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  GOODLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  Is  designed  to  plve  effect  to 
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the  temu  of  an  agreement  entered  Into 
last  year  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  regarding  fishing  for  shrimp  with- 
in Brazils  claimed  200-mlle  territorial 
sea  and  asheries  zone.  While  the  United 
States  does  not  now  recognize  this  claim 
of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  Brazil,  we 
are  faced  with  the  practical  reality  thit 
American  fishermen  who  have  pioneered 
the  Brazilian  shrimp  fishery  may  be  pro- 
hibited from  entering  these  waters  in 
the  absence  of  such  an  agreement. 
American  shrimp  fishermen  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  bill  and  toolc  an  active 
part  in  the  negotiation  of  the  agreement. 

Unlike  the  situation  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  where  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor have  refused  repeatedly  to  enter  into 
serious  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  over  the  tuna  fishery,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  has  been  willing  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate  a  reasonable 
compromise. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  studied  the  fishing  agree- 
ment and  the  Implementing  legislation 
at  length  before  favorably  reporting  it  to 
the  House.  Many  of  us  had  serious  reser- 
vations concerning  the  desirability  of 
this  approach.  However,  given  the  very 
real  possibility  that  our  failure  to  act  on 
this  legislation  would  trigger  a  confron- 
tation similar  to  that  which  has  existed 
with  Ecuador  and  Peru,  it  was  decided 
that  the  legislation  should  be  reported 
with  a  limitation  as  to  its  duration.  As 
reported  by  the  comnuttee.  the  Imple- 
menting legislation  will  terminate  on 
June  15.  1975.  During  this  time,  we  will 
monitor  the  situation  most  carefully  to 
Insure  that  the  Brazilian  government 
does  not  harass  American  shrimp  fish- 
ermen and  in  all  respects  lives  up  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  agreement. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  Environment  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  In  recommending  the  passage 
of  HH.  8529. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  i  Mr  FascilD  . 

Mr.  PASCELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rl?e  In 
support  of  H  R.  8529  to  implement  the 
shrimp  flshini  agreement  with  Brazil. 

Over  1  year  ago.  on  March  9.  1972. 
the  United  States  signed  an  interim 
agreement  with  Brazil  to  resolve  a  poten- 
tially serious  fisheries  problem  between 
our  two  countries.  The  arrangements 
agreed  to  In  that  agreement,  which  were 
embodied  In  a  treaty  approved  by  the 
Senate,  provide  benefits  for  both  the 
United  States  and  Brazil.  They  assure 
U.S.  vessels  the  right  to  continue  fishing 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  an  Im- 
portant fisheries  resource. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  conservation  area  off 
Brazil  and  provides  that  Brazil  will  un- 
dertake patrols  to  Insure  that  fishing 
limits  are  not  exceeded.  For  its  part, 
the  United  States  agrees  to  limit  the 
number  of  its  fishing  boats  In  the  area 
and  to  provide  $200,000  annually  as  Its 
portion  of  the  enforcement  costs.  These 
costs  to  the  United  States  will  be  offset 
in  turn  by  ths  US.  Industry  which  will 
purchase  licenses  from  the  Commerce 
Department  to  fish  off  Brazil.  It  should 


be  noted  that  the  agreement  and  this 
legislation  have  the  full  backing  of  the 
US  shrimp  Industry. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  important  point  to  be 
considered  b  that  the  agreement  sanc- 
Uoned  by  H.R.  8529  Is  an  interim  one 
designed  to  forestall  an  Immediate  prob- 
lem In  United  States-Brazilian  relations. 
The  agreement  and  this  bill  are  not  de- 
signed to  settle  once  and  for  all  the  resid- 
ual juridical  problems  which  can  be  prop- 
erly resolved  by  multilateral  interna- 
tional negotiations  and.  in  fact,  the  orig- 
inal agreement  quite  clearly  indicates 
that  the  United  States  does  not  recognize 
Brazils  200-mile  territorial  sea  claim.  In 
view  of  the  Interim  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment. It  makes  sense  to  me  that  the  au- 
thority granted  in  this  bill  be  limited  to 
June  15.  1975,  as  the  committee  deems 
advisable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Brazil  Is  a  great  and 
striving  nation  whose  people  have  long 
been  friends  of  the  United  States.  This 
legtslaUon  gives  the  House  an  important 
opportunity  to  express  its  approval  of  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendship 
which  enabled  our  negotiations  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  on  a  most  difficult 
Issue  in  a  way  which  is  good  for  both 
Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs.  I  urge  approval 
of  H.R.  8529 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  i  Mr.  Dingkll  >  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
8529,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  recon.slder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  sOl  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remark*  on  the  bill  H.R.  8529.  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wm  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  MAY  20.  1964. 
PROHIBmNG  FISHING  IN  TERRI- 
TORIAL WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  6074  >  to  amend  the  act  of  May  20, 
1964.  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  fishing 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  In  certain  other  areas  by  ves- 
sels other  than  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  persons  In  charge  of  such 
vessels,"  to  define  those  species  of  Con- 
tinental Shelf  fishery  resources  which 
appertain  to  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR.    6074 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aub- 


sectlona  (a)  and  (b)  of  Mctlon  6  of  the 
Act  of  May  ao,  1064  (78  Stat.  106),  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)   Am  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  'Con- 
tinental Shelf  aahery  resource'  means  living 
organisms    belonging    to    sedentary    species: 
that  Is  to  say.  organisms  which,  at  the  har- 
vestable   stage,    either    are    Unmobile    on    or 
u.'ider    the    seabed    or    are    unable    to    move 
except    in    constant    physical    contact    with 
the  seabed  or  the  subsoil  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  Including  the  following  species: 
Ckust*  ka 
"Tanner  Crab— Chlonoecetes  tannerl; 
•'Tanner  Crab — Chlonoecetes  oplllo: 
"Tanner  Crab — Chlonoecetes  angulatus; 
"Tanner  Crab — Chlonoecetes  balrdi: 
"King  Crab — Parallthodes  camtschatlca; 
"King  Crab — Parallthodes  platypus: 
"King  Cral) — Parallthodes  brevlpes; 
"Stone  Crab — Menlppe  mercenarla; 
"LotMter — HomaruB  Americanos: 
"Dungeness  Crat> — Cancer  maglster: 
"California  King  Crab — Parallthodes  call- 
fornlensls: 

"Oo'.den  King  Crab — Llthodes  aequlplnus, 
"Northern  Stone  Crab — Llthodes  mala; 
"Stone  Crab^Menlppe  mercenarla:   and 
"Deep-sea  Red  Crab— Ceryon  quinquedens. 

"MOIXUSKS 

"Red  Abalone — Hallotls  rufescens: 
"Pink   Abalone — Hallotls  corrugata: 
"Japanese   Abalone — Hallotls   kamtschlat- 
kana: 

"Queen   Conch — Strombus   gigas: 
"Surf  Clam — Spisula  solldlaslma;   and 
"Ocean  Quahog— Artica  Ulandlca. 
"Sponges 

"Glove  Sponge — Hlpplospongla  canallcu- 
lata: 

"Sheepswool  Sponge — Hlpplospongla  la- 
chne: 

"Grass  Sponge — Spongla  gramlnea; 

"Yellow   Sponge — Spongla   barbera. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Is  au- 
thorized to  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
additional  species  of  living  organisms  cover- 
ed by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section." 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon.  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  6074 
Is  to  provide  additional  protection  to  the 
American  lobster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  might  briefly  explain  the  pres- 
ent law  and  background  that  led  to  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation. 

Under  Public  Law  88-308,  which  came 
into  effect  in  1964,  it  Is  unlawful  for  any 
vessel — except  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States — or  for  the  master  or  other  per- 
son in  charge  of  such  a  vessel  to  engage 
In  the  fisheries  within  the  territorial  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  or  the  con- 
tiguous fishery  zone,  or  to  engage  in  the 
taking  of  any  Continental  £helf  fishery 
resource  which  appertains  to  the  United 
States.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  pro- 
hibition are  those  provided  by  the  act  or 
by  an  international  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  Continental 
Shelf  Convention,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  signatory,  a  coastal  State  is  en- 
titled to  name  those  living  organisms 
belonging  to  the  sedcntrry  species  as 
creatures  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  that 
Is  to  say,  those  living  or  under  the  seabed 
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or  are  unable  to  move  except  in  constant 
physical  contact  with  the  seabed  or  the 
subsoil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  administrative  action, 
th;  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  concur- 
rence with  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
designated  14  species  of  cr^bs,  6  species 
of  moUusks.  and  4  species  of  sponges  as 
creatures  of  the  shelf.  Much  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  declaring  the 
American  lobster  a  creature  of  the  shelf; 
however,  because  the  lobster  has  swim- 
ming appendages  which,  at  times  when 
disturbed,  permits  it  to  swim  perhaps  a 
distance  of  10  to  20  feet.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  contended  that  the 
lobster  does  not  meet  the  test  set  forth 
in  the  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  regard  to 
the  Secretary's  position,  there  are  many 
marine  biologists  who  argue  just  the  op- 
posite; they  contend  that  the  lobster 
meets  the  test  provided  by  the  convention 
and  should  be  declared  a  creature  of 
the  shelf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proponents  of  this 
proposal  have  been  trjing  for  nearly  10 
years  now  to  get  the  Secretary  to  name 
the  lobster  a  creature  of  the  shelf.  How- 
ever, their  efforts  appear  to  have  been  to 
no  avail.  During  the  10-year  perl:d.  more 
or  less,  we  have  seen  the  lobster  so  over- 
fished by  foreign  fishing  vessels  that  now 
this  fishery  Is  in  serious  jeopardy  of  being 
decimated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time  to  quit  arguing 
over  whether  the  lobster  is  a  creature  of 
the  Ehelf  or  not  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  see  that  this  fishery  resource  Is 
given  the  protection  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled and  this  Is  Just  what  H.R.  6074  is 
designed  to  do. 

Briefly  explained,  H.R.  6074  would 
name  all  of  those  species  previously 
named  by  administrative  action  as  crea- 
tures of  the  shelf  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
thereby  giving  these  species  statutory 
protection. 

In  addition,  for  the  first  time,  the 
American  lobster  would  be  named  a 
creature  of  the  shelf  under  this  legisla- 
tion, thereby  giving  it  statutory  protec- 
tion, something  that  should  have  been 
done  many  years  ago. 

Also,  the  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  name 
such  additional  species  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  as  creatures  of  the  shelf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  point  out  that 
there  are  a  number  of  typographical  er- 
rors In  the  reported  bill  that  have  been 
corrected  In  the  official  papers  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  note  at  this  time 
the  particular  Interest  of  the  members 
the  subcommittee  whose  names  appear 
printed  In  the  committee's  report,  as 
follows: 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Kyros),  the  gentleman  from  Masssichu- 
setts  (Mr.  Ctudds),  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele),  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan),  the 
gentleman  from  Massochusctts  (Mr. 
BcTRKE).  the  gentloman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
CouBN),    the    gentleman    from    South 


Csu-ollna  (Mr.  Davis),  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing),  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish), 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrincton),  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  .  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  tho  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent),  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY*,  the  gentleman  from  Coll- 
fomia  (Mr.  Moss),  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi),  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill),  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe», 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
TiERNAN) ,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wolff),  and  a  number  of  others  of 
our  colleagues  who  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and  who 
deserve  credit  for  its  enactment  because 
of  their  great  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R.  6074  and  Identical 
bills  which  would  rewrite  section  5(a' 
of  Public  Law  88-308  to  specifically  name 
the  species  that  are  creatures  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  Included  in  this  list 
is  the  lobster — Homarus  americanus — 
along  with  a  number  of  other  species. 
The  other  named  species  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  creatures  of  the  shelf  but 
have  never  been  named  as  such  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

The  legislation  in  question  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  name  additional  species  of  living 
organisms  to  the  list. 

Public  Law  83-308  became  effective 
on  May  20,  1964,  and  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  vessel,  except  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  to  engage  In  the  fisheries 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  within  any  waters  in 
which  the  United  States  has  the  same 
rights  in  respect  to  fisheries  as  It  has 
in  its  territorial  waters,  or  in  such 
waters  to  engage  in  activities  in  support 
of  a  foreign  fishery  fleet,  or  to  engage  in 
the  taking  of  any  Continental  Shelf 
fishery  resource  which  appertains  to  the 
United  States,  except  as  provided  In  this 
chapter  or  as  expressly  provided  by  an 
International  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

A  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
became  effective  June  10,  1964,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  coastal  State  exercises 
over  the  Continental  Shelf  "sovereign 
rights"  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and 
exploiting  Its  natural  resources.  These 
rights  are  exclusive  in  the  sense  that  if 
the  coastal  State  does  not  explore  the 
Continental  Shelf  or  exploit  its  natural 
resources,  no  one  may  undertake  these 
activities  or  make  a  claim  to  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  without  the  express  consent 
of  the  coastal  State.  The  convention  de- 
fines natural  resources  as  "consisting  of 
the  mineral  and  other  nonliving  re- 
sources of  the  seabed  and  subsoil,  to- 
gether with  living  organisms  belonging 
to  sedentary  species,  that  Is  to  say,  orga- 
nisms which  at  che  harvestable  stage 
either  are  immobile  on  or  imdcr  the  sea- 
bed or  are  unable  to  move  except  in  con- 


stant physical  contact  with  the  seabed 
or  the  subsoil." 

The  laudable  purpose  of  the  legislation 
in  question  is  obviously  to  provide  addi- 
tlDnal  protection  to  the  American  lob- 
ster. To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  leg- 
islation wctild  declare  the  American  lob- 
ster a  creature  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
thereby  making  it  unlawful  for  any  ves- 
sel— except  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States — or  for  any  master  or  other  per- 
son In  charge  of  such  a  vessel  to  engage 
in  the  taking  of  this  fishery  resource. 

As  we  all  realize,  the  New  Englsind 
flshermens  catch  of  foad  fish  dropped 
from  742  million  poimds  in  1961  to  only 
380  million  poimds  in  1971.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  same  disaster  is  now  hitting 
the  lobster  industry  in  New  England.  For 
example.  In  1971  US.  landings  of  North 
American  lobsters  totaled  33.3  million 
pounds  and  were  valued  at  $35.1  million. 
This  represents  a  decrease  of  805,000 
pounds  compared  with  1970.  At  the  same 
time,  in  1971  the  United  States  imported 
34.8  percent  of  the  total  suprly  of  fre,sh 
and  frozen  lobsters.  Thus,  out  of  a  total 
supply  of  51,182,000  pounds,  the  United 
States  imported  17,835,000  pounds. 

In  light  of  the  devastation  to  the  New 
England  food  fish  catch  and  its  spread 
to  the  lobster  industry,  it  became  clear 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  that  we  must  take  some  steps 
to  protect  the  lobster.  There  are  already 
many  species  such  as  the  h-.ddock  and 
the  yellow  tailed  flounder  which  have  all 
but  disappeared  from  th?  New  England 
deep  sea  fishery  stocks.  If  something  is 
not  done  now,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
same  conditions  will  exist  with  the  lob- 
ster In  several  years.  For  these  reasons, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor  of 
H.R.  6074. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6074  very  simply  would  declare  the  lob- 
ster Homarus  Amertranus  a  creature  of 
the  U.S.  Continental  Shelf,  thereby  re- 
serving this  important  resource  for  the 
United  States  to  be  taken  only  by  Ameri- 
can fishermen. 

The  1958  Continental  Shelf  Conven- 
tion gives  to  coastal  States  sovereign 
rights  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and 
exploiting  the  resources  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  both  livin:j  and  nonliving. 
These  resources  are  defined  by  the  Con- 
vention to  include  those  living  resources 
which  at  the  harvestable  stage  are  in 
constant  physical  contact  with  the  sea- 
bed. Since  1958,  the  biologists  and  inter- 
national lawyers  have  argued  over 
whether  the  lobster  qualifies  as  a  CTonti- 
nental  Shelf  resource,  since  if  disturbed 
it  may  propel  itself  off  the  seabed  un- 
like, for  example,  mollusks  or  crabs.  This 
argument  was  of  interest  only  to  the  aca- 
demic community  imtil  the  great  fleets 
of  foreign-flag  fishing  vessels  began  op- 
erating regularly  off  our  shores  In  the 
early  19S0's. 

As  we  rll  know-,  foreign- flag  fishing  has 
risen  dramatically  near  the  United  States 
during  the  rast  decade.  Using  what  has 
been  termed  a  vacuum-cleaner  tech- 
nique, the  foreign  fishing  vessels  have 
swept  up  everything  in  the  path  of  their 
nets  which,  when  dragged  across  the  sea- 
bed floor,  undoubtedly  take  up  many 
lobsters. 
During  this  same  period  of  time.  Amer- 
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lean  fishermen  have  gone  further  and 
further  offshore  to  catch  lobsters  well 
beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  even  the  contiguous 
fishery  zone.  This  recently  developed 
offshore  lobster  fishery  Is  severely  threat- 
ened by  the  foreign  trawlers  which  not 
only  catch  the  lobsters  but,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  destroyed  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  lobster  gear  set  by  US. 
fishermen. 

We  have,  therefore,  reached  the  point 
where  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
argue  wliethsr  the  lobster  qualifies  for 
protection  under  the  vague  terms  of  the 
Continerital  Shell  Convention.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries has  Ustened  patiently  to  the  views 
of  the  executive  branch  in  opposition  to 
this  legislation,  and  In  all  candor  finds 
those  views  without  merit  Central  to  the 
opc>osition  of  the  State  Department  is 
the  thought  that  this  and  many  other 
Issues  will  be  resolved  in  the  pending 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  conclusion  ol  that 
Conference  is  still  a  number  of  years 
away,  and  by  then  the  resource  may  be 
depleted  beyond  the  point  of  regenera- 
tion. 

This  legislation  has  the  ovenvhelmlng 
bipartisan  support  of  the  committer  and 
of  the  New  England  congressional  delega- 
tion, and  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  S-rnsLK)  for  having  in- 
troduced and  vigorously  worked  for  the 
passage  of  this  bUL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  6074 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Steklk) . 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent 
years  It  has  become  painfully  clear  that 
unless  we  take  positive  action,  the  for- 
eign boats  fishing  off  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic coast  will  suck  up  every  fish  swim- 
ming there  and  then  proceed  to  harvest 
the  barnacles  off  the  bottoms  of  our  own 
fishing  boats. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
throw  up  a  warning  signal  to  those  coun- 
tries who  would  destroy  this  country's 
fifth  most  valuable  fishery  resource,  the 
North  American  lobster.  The  foreign 
fishing  fleets  have  already  seriously  dam- 
aged the  entire  fishing  industry  of  New 
England  and  have  now  begun  to  take  aim 
at  the  lobster  In  recent  months  n"e  have 
learned  specifically  of  efforts  by  several 
foreign  countries  to  begin  and  step-up 
the  harvesting  of  lobster  off  our  shores. 

For  many  years,  small  UJS.  boats  have 
departed  our  New  England  towns  to  fish 
plon^  the  Continental  Shelf,  which  has 
long  been  the  richest  fishing  ground  In 
the  world.  Haddock,  cod.  flounder,  mack- 
erel, herring  and  perch  were  available 
in  such  abundance  that  the  supplies  were 
thought  to  t>e  inexhaustible.  In  the  last 
decade  though,  the  situation  has  changed 
dramatically. 

Prom  1952-60  the  US.  catch  from 
waters  of  New  England  averaged  over  700 
million  pounds  a  yeskr.  or  99  percent  of 
the  total  catch  from  the  area.  But  by 
1969.  Soviet  fishing  fleets  alone  were  tak- 
ing over  800  million  pounds  or  50  percent 
of  the  total  catch  from  offshore  New 
England  waters.  At  the  same  time  tha 
American  catch  fell  sharply  to  418  mil- 


lion pounds  or  just  25  percent  of  the 
area's  harvest. 

This  total  foreign  effort  has  had  a 
tremendously  damaging  effect  on  the  fin 
flsh  and  has  reduced  stocks  of  some  spe- 
cies by  as  much  as  95  percent  of  previous 
levels.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  foreign 
boats  are  also  taking  as  much  as  16  to 
22  million  pounds  of  lobster  as  a  so- 
called  incidental  catch  when  fishing  for 
other  species  and  that  this  catch  alone 
is  approaching  the  level  of  ma.\imum  sus- 
tainable yield  which  has  been  estimated 
at  25  milllort  pounds  per  year. 

In  recent  years,  our  fishermen  have 
expressed  great  concern  about  the  need 
to  conserve  stocks  of  lobster  both  off- 
shore and  inshore.  For  the  Inshore 
stocks,  within  the  12-miIe  limit,  we  have 
formulated  strict  regulations  such  as 
limits  on  size,  protection  of  egg-bearing 
females,  licensing  and  reporting  of 
catches  In  an  effort  to  conserve  and 
maintain  the  lobster  fisheries  for  the 
future.  In  sharp  contrast  however,  we 
have  made  no  effort  to  promulgate  Fed- 
eral regulations  to  conserve  lobsters  be- 
yond the  12-mile  Umit.  Thus  at  present, 
there  are  no  laws  which  govern  catches 
by  foreign  boats.  But  State  laws  govern 
our  U-S.  fishermen  when  they  land  their 
catches  in  various  New  England  States. 

Even  now.  the  Federal  Government  Is 
poshing  for  even  stronger  and  more  uni- 
form regulations  designed  to  protect  the 
lobcter  within  the  12-miIe  limit.  Each  of 
the  States  has  endorsed  the  concept  of 
some  of  the  13  recommendations  de- 
signed for  the  protective  system.  But 
central  to  this  agreement  by  the  States 
was  a  recommendation  that  the  Ameri- 
can lobster  be  declared  a  creature  of  the 
Continental  Shelf,  thereby  securing  for 
the  United  States  the  exclusive  riglit  of 
exploitation  and  management  of  the  re- 
source In  accordance  with  the  1958 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  seabed  re- 
sources. The  conservation  directors  of  all 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  States  have 
agreed  that  effective  control  of  the  total 
resource  is  an  absolute  requirement  for 
a  management  system  and  that  this 
mechanism  or  some  stronger  measure 
will  be  required.  The  mechanism  will 
apparently  only  come  from  Congress. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
from  the  Midwest  and  especially  the 
agricultural  States  that  we  must  have 
this  bill  to  protect  our  fishermen.  The 
foreign  boats  are  literally  farming  our 
own  backyard  and  robbing  us  of  an  In- 
dustry which  earns  u:  $35  million  each 
year.  In  effect,  the  foreign  boats  are  not 
fishing  for  food,  they  are  fishing  for  dol- 
lars which  belong  in  the  pockets  of  our 
New  England  fishermen. 

Precisely  where  we  are  headed  unless 
we  enact  this  bill  today,  is  vividly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  letter  which  was 
sent  to  a  lobster  wholesaler  in  my  dis- 
trict; 

OcTOani  8,  1973. 
To:    Messrs.    Abbotta  Seafood,   Inc..   Noank, 
Oonn  .  USA. 

DcAm  Sib  We  are  glad  to  know  your  nama 
through  the  First  National  City  Bank,  New 
York.  We  are  engaging  In  a  deep-sea  Oshlng 
tuna.  Octopus,  Squid  and  aea-bream  wttb 
eighteen  high  aea  lUhlng  boats  (100  O/T- 
350  O^)  In  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Parinc.  East  China  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Now,  we  are  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  •xpand   our   flahlng  area.   In  particular. 


lobster  fishing  in  the  Atlantic.  Wouldnt  you 
Introduce  us  to  any  lobster  fisheries  who 
have  flahlng  boats  and  wish  to  operate  their 
t>oaU  economically?  We  are  wiuiug  to  either 
buy  their  boats  or  rent  on  a  hlre-purchatse 
at  a  mutually  satisfactory  price  at  their 
option. 

If  the  deal  reveals  to  be  satisfactory,  you 
will  fir.d  us  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  lobster 
as  we  have  many  skilled  and  brave  seamen. 
We  too,  will  find  a  desirable  new  marketing 
channel  for  our  catches. 

Your  aticution  on  this  matter  will  be 
much  appreciated  and  we  are  sure  that  you 
wUl  benefit  enough  with  the  deal.  Please  let 
VIS  know  any  time  an  opportunity  to  be  of 
assistance  to  you  any  matter  you  need  to 
know  about  Korea  and  Korean  fisheries. 

I  send  you  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Yi, 
iSanager,  Namoung   Wonyang  Fis/ierie* 
Co..  Ltd. 

The  issue  involved  in  this  legislation  is 
clear.  Are  we  to  preserve  the  North  Amer- 
ican lobster  or  is  it  to  be  destroyed  by 
foreign  fishing  fleets.  I  hope  that  for 
ecological,  economic,  and  culinary  rea- 
sons, we  will  pass  this  bill  todaj-. 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  CoHEM). 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill.  I  come  from  a  fish- 
ing State  and  this  legislation  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  we  are  to  preserve 
lobster  for  consumption  by  the  American 
people. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
DiNCEix,  Mrs.  Sotxivan  our  distln- 
tlngulshed  chairwoman,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Steele,  and  my 
colleague,  Congressman  Kyros  of  Maine, 
for  the  outstanding  efforts  they  have 
made  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
House  floor. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  a  couple  of 
points.  State  Department  officials  ap- 
peared before  our  Committee  to  express 
opposition  to  this  bill  and  they  did  so  on 
two  basic  grounds: 

First,  anatomy; 

Second,  philosophy. 

With  resfKJct  to  anatomy,  they  main- 
tained that  the  lobster  has  swimming 
appendages  and  therefore  it  must  neces- 
sarily swim.  You  know,  our  fi.shermen 
might  have  great  difficulty  with  this 
form  of  deductive  lo?lc.  They  know  that 
we  all  have  voices  but  they  have  substan- 
tial doubts  about  our  legitimacy  in 
claiming  we  are  their  spokesmen  and 
representatives  since  we  rarely  use  them 
in  their  behalf. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  lobster  spends 
more  than  80  percent  of  its  life  scuttling 
su:ross  the  floors  of  silent  seas,  as  T.  S. 
Eliot  might  say — on  a  pair  of  ragged 
claws. 

A  wave  may  carry  the  lobster  10  feet 
from  time  to  time,  but  It  does  not  alter 
the  basic  habit  of  the  lobster. 

The  philosophy  argument  is  perhaps 
weakest  of  all — because  it  is  a  philos- 
ophy of  fear  and  conciliation.  Unilat- 
eral concllllatlon  at  that. 

It  was  argued  that  If  we  declare 
lobster  to  be  a  creature  of  the  shelf,  then 
other  countries  might  retaliate  against 
us.  Let  us  talk  about  retaliation.  At  the 
same  hearing  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  declared  scallop  to  be 
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a  creature  of  their  shelf.  Did  the  United 
States  retaliate  against  the  Soviet 
Union?  No.  Has  any  other  fishing  nation 
retaliated  against  the  Soviet  Union?  No. 
Let  us  consider  how  this  country  deals 
with  other  nations  who  take  imilateral 
action.  A  short  time  aso  Brazil  declared 
a  200-mile  limit  and  what  did  we  do?  We 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  them  which  in 
essence  recognLres  their  200  mile  limit. 
The  State  Department  maintaios  that 
we  are  not  recognizing  Brazil's  200-mlle 
limit — ju:t  their  right  to  protect  a 
species  up  to  200  miles.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  patent  example  of 
State  Department  sophistry. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  started  demon- 
str.Ulng  to  our  fisherman  that  we  still 
possess  that  characteristic  that  we  are 
supposed  to  possess — a  little  backbone. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Steele)  regarding  the  need  to 
protect  our  coastal  marine  resources 
from  the  predatory  practices  of  foreign 
fishing  fleets. 

While  the  coast  of  California  does  not 
have  the  lobsters  which  are  directly  af- 
fected by  the  bill  before  us  today,  we, 
nevertheless,  face  a  similar  situation  in 
which  foreign  fishermen  deplete  our  fish- 
ery stocks  depriving  American  fishermen 
of  their  livelihoods  and  destroying  a  vital 
food  resource. 

Lobster  fishing  off  the  coast  of  New 
England  has  been  particularly  hard  hit 
both  by  excessive  catches  by  foreign 
fltets  and  by  harassment  of  our  fisher- 
men and  their  equipment  by  these  vessels 
from  other  nations. 

The  same  has  been  occurring  on  the 
west  coast  for  many  years.  Maintaining 
effective  conrervctlon  practices  ii  im- 
possible when  Russian  trawlers,  for  ex- 
ample, come  through  our  fishing  areas 
taking  everything  that  moves.  Thus,  they 
get  not  only  what  they  catch  but  also 
leave  a  depleted  resources  that  Is  barely 
able  to  sustain  Itself  in  many  cases. 

We  must  make  every  effort  humanly 
and  legislatively  possible  to  manage  the 
Nation's  fl  hery  and  marine  resources  in 
the  most  effective  and  sophisticated 
ways.  I  am  convinced  our  future  lies  with 
the  sea  and  it  must  be  protected.  Obvi- 
ously, many  nations  of  the  world  have 
already  come  to  this  realization. 

The  Congress  his  both  a  imilateral 
and  multilateral  responsibility  to  fulfill 
In  this  regard.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
go  along  with  the  community  of  nations 
in  seeking  solutions  we  can  agree  with, 
but  we  must  alro  be  prepared  to  act  uni- 
laterally where  necessary.  With  this 
thought  In  mind  I  shall  support  the  bill 
before  us  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Grover). 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  thl5  legislation. 

As  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke 
previously  suggested,  let  this  be  a  warn- 
ing to  the  foreign  fishing  fleets  and  to 
those  maritime  nations  participating  in 


the  Waters  of  the  Sea  Conference  In 
(jencva  that  if  we  do  not  get  some  action 
from  them  in  this  international  confer- 
ence, we  will  have  to  take  unilateral  ac- 
tion on  my  Continental  Shelf  fishery 
zone  bill,  or  the  bill  spcnsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Clausen. 
and  others  with  regard  to  waters  within 
200  miles  of  our  coast. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback). 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  in  strong  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

There  are  many  things  which  need 
to  be  done  in  the  fishing  areas  of  States 
like  mine. 

This  is  a  beginning  step  in  the  right 
direction,  although  we  must  still  move 
forward  from  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  botli 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  brought  forth  this 
legislation,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  lull  committee,  and  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  legisiation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  Kyros). 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  H.R.  6074.  which  I  intro- 
duced with  Congreesman  Steele,  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  bills  for  the  New 
England  fishing  industry  ever  considered 
by  Congrers.  It  is  imderstandable  that  all 
my  colleagues  here  may  be  confused  over 
the  e.Tect  of  designating  the  lobster  a 
creature  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  This 
rather  complex  title,  however,  has  a  very 
Eimple  effect:  What  we  have  historically 
considered  our  property  will  now  legally 
belong  to  the  United  States,  and  thus, 
imder  the  protection  of  Federal  law.  No 
foreign  natlen  could  fish  for  lobster  out 
to  the  Continental  Shelf.  I  might  add  that 
the  Alaskan  king  crab  and  the  red  crab 
are  two  of  the  23  marine  species  that 
have  already  been  named  shelf  creatures 
and  are  off  limits  to  foreign  fishermen. 
We  hope  today  to  add  the  valuable  North 
American  lobster  to  the  list  of  protected 
marine  resources. 

Until  1960.  such  a  step  would  not  have 
been  necessary  clnce  the  US.  fishermen 
were  the  only  ones  engaging  In  lobster 
fishing.  However,  beginning  in  the  early 
19j0's.  massive  waves  of  foreign  fleets 
with  the  latest  electronic  equipment  be- 
gan netting  everything  that  swims,  floats, 
or  crawls  off  the  New  England  coast.  The 
number  of  foreign  veesels  has  risen  imtil 
today  they  number  almost  1,000  per 
month. 

The  foreign  invasion  has  not  threat- 
ened the  lobster  industry  until  recently. 
The  foreign  vessels  had  concentrated  on 
our  flnfish,  and  h-d  left  the  lobster — our 
fifth  most  valuable  fishery — alone.  I  do 
not  intend  to  say  that  no  foreign  flshing 
for  lobster  does  not  take  place.  The  num- 
ber of  "incidental"  catches  for  lobster— 
a  real  misnomer — Is  estimated  at  between 
IG  and  22  million  pounds  annuelly.  This, 
I  remind  my  colleagues,  is  from  nations 
not  Intentionally  fishing  for  lobster.  But 
the  foreign  fleets  have  so  depleted  our 
fin  fish— like  the  haddock  and  herring, 
that  they  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
begin  wiping  out  the  lobster.  We  can  only 
guess  what  the  foreign  take  would  be  if 


the  South  Koreans,  Japancce,  and  the 
Russians  began  earnestly  fishing  for  lob- 
ster. It  is  certain  that  the  lobster  would 
disappear  completely,  as  it  is  already  dis- 
appearing from  restaurants  across  the 
country. 

The  lobster  should  have  been  declared 
a  creature  of  the  Shelf  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  1958,  but  political  consider- 
ations over  the  valuable  nature  of  this 
resource,  prevented  the  designation.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  today,  has  the 
opportunity  to  rectify  this  mistake,  and 
at  the  same  time,  show  its  support  for 
beseiged  New  England  fisherman.  This 
legislation  could  mean  the  survival  of  the 
North  American  lobster  and  the  entire  in- 
dustry. As  a  Reprecentative  from 
Maine — the  State  that  is  synonymous 
with  lobster — I  urge  that  you  support 
this  important  bill. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  BI.^GGI). 

Mr.  BIAG3I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  H.R.  6074.  dealing  with  fishing  in 
territorial  waters.  I  feel  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  imperative  i»  we  are  to  save 
the  valuable  lobster  Industry  in  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  addresses  Itself  to  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  plaguing  the  fishing 
industry  in  the  United  States  for  years, 
namely  the  great  numbers  of  foreign 
vessels  fishing  for  lobster  and  other  val- 
uable creatures  of  the  eea  en  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  of  the  United  States. 

What  H.R.  6074  proposes  to  do  is  to 
declare  the  lobster,  certain  Crustacea. 
moUusks,  and  sponges  creatures  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States, 
thus  prohibiting  any  foreign  vessels  from 
casting  for  these  creatures  on  the  shcJf. 

The  United  States  has  tradition?  lly 
respected  the  offshore  fishing  llmlta- 
tiens  of  other  countries,  as  designated  by 
other  laws.  Yet  far  too  many  other  na- 
tions have  not  reciprocated  this  cour- 
tesy. In  too  many  instances,  they  have 
deliberately  violated  International  law 
In  pursuit  of  U.S.  lobsters. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  no  longer 
afford  to  sit  Idly  by  and  allow  this  prac- 
tice to  continue.  The  lobster  industry 
alone  in  the  United  States  is  valued  at 
al.Tiost  $35  million,  yet  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  already  been  lost  as  a  result 
of  overfishing  by  fc reign  vessels. 

Some  people  might  consider  this  type 
of  legislation  insignificant  In  light  of 
other  grave  issues  which  confront  us  to- 
day. Yet  International  agreements  can 
oftentimes  be  contingent  on  the  success- 
ful resolution  of  these  thorny  problems. 
Since  the  Soviet  Union  Is  one  of  the 
prime  culnrits  In  this  matter,  our  efforts 
at  Improving  relations  can  take  on  added 
significance  with  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Yet  there  is  an  even  more  compelling 
reason  for  passing  this  legislation.  The 
lobster  Is  an  American  culinary  institu- 
tion. In  this  era  of  rampant  Infiation  and 
high  food  prices,  the  American  con- 
sumer should  not  have  the  additional 
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burden  of  having  international  pirates 
and  thieves  deprive  us  oi  lobster  and 
other  valued  sea  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  House 
for  addressing  itself  to  tliis  serious  prob- 
lem. Our  lobster  industry  must  be  pre- 
served. I  urge  this  bill  be  passed  over- 
whelmlnglv  bv  my  coll?agues. 

Mr  GOODLTNO  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr  Lrwxv 

Mr.  LENT  Mr  Speflker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H  R.  6074.  a  bill  of  which  I  am 
a  cosTxinsor  that  would  protect  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  valuable  fishery  re- 
sources— the  lobster. 

The  Northeast  lobster  fishery,  includ- 
ing the  very  important  one  in  my  own 
New  York,  has  sxifTered  badly  over  the 
past  several  years,  because  of  the  Intru- 
sion of  forcipn  fishing  fleets  on  our  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Intention',1  and  incidental  catches  of 
lobster  and  other  valuable  species  by  for- 
eign fleets  have  sadly  depleted  the  U.S. 
commercial  citch.  adversely  affecting  the 
livelihoods  of  many  US.  lobstermen  as 
well  as  cut  ling  short  our  own  domestic 
supply  of  this  vr.luable  seafood. 

I  am  hopciul  thl.s  le^l  laticn  will  stem 
the  intrusion  of  the  foreign  fleets  Into 
this  important  UJS.  commerciU  flihery 
and  that  wc  will  see  an  increased  US. 
catch  in  ths  yeirs  ahead.  I  know  my 
constituents  who  are  engaged  in  this 
hearty  profession  in  Freeport  and  the 
rest  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dl:;- 
trict  will  appreciate  our  action  in  pasoing 
this  imnortant  measure 

Mr  DINOEIL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr   Sikes^ 

Mr  SIKE=5.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  a  very  significant  day 
in  the  annuls  of  the  American  fishing 
industry.  An  outstanding  legi.<^lativc  pro- 
gram has  been  brought  to  the  floor  bv 
the  distinguished  chairwoman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sm.LivAN>  and  the  distin- 
griished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
c«LL)  and  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. I  congratulate  them  all. 

It  is  very  unasual  for  three  bills  to  be 
considered  in  a  single  day  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  fishing  industry  of  Amer- 
ica. This  IS  the  case  today.  The  bills  are: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  173.  H  R. 
6074.  and  H  R.  8529  All  of  them  deserve 
the  strong  support  of  the  House.  They 
can  contribute  to  stability  In  the  fish- 
ing industry  and  to  Improved  livlntr  and 
working  conditions  for  those  employed  In 
industry. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  173.  for- 
mally establishes  a  national  policy  in 
favor  of  a  strong  fishing  Industry  The 
recosnltlon  of  our  commercial  fisheries 
as  an  lodlspensabte  national  resource 
can  play  a  key  role  in  solving  Intema- 
tkmal  economic  problems  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  most  of 
the  various  aegment«  of  our  Nation's 
flghlng  industry  have  been  In  decline. 
There  have  been  but  few  exceptions  Sur- 
prisingly  this  rtienomenon  is  one  which 


has  received  little  pubUc  attention.  Wiule 
world  production  has  multiplied  ever 
threefold  smcc  1950.  from  20  million  met- 
ric tons  to  atwut  63  million  metric  tons 
in  1969.  the  U.S.  share  of  the  catch  has 
remained  at  a  relatively  fixed  lovtl.  be- 
tween 2  and  2.3  million  tons.  Where 
before  it  was  second  only  to  Japan  in 
size  of  catch,  the  United  States  now 
ranks  si.xth  among  fisliing  nations  behind 
Peru.  Japan,  the  U.SJS.R..  Cummuni^t 
China,  and  Norwav. 

Concurrently,  domestic  demand  for 
fish  and  fish  products  has  risen  steadily 
year  by  year.  Thii  increasing  demand 
has  been  met  by  an  enlargement  of  im- 
ports rather  than  by  increased  domestic 
production.  The  result  hns  been  an  ad- 
verse balance-of-pajTnents  rate  which 
had  grown  by  mjre  th:in  $1.3  billion  in 
1972.  With  th?  expected  continuing  in- 
crease in  demand,  it  is  likely  that  this 
figure  will  grow  unless  the  United  States 
can  catch  a  greater  proporLijn  of  the 
fish  it  consumes. 

Compoundi'ig  the  increased  competi- 
tion problem  h  s  been  the  general  obso- 
lescence of  the  U.3.  fishing  fleet  About 
60  percent  of  the  vessels  in  the  U.S. 
flret  are  more  than  16  year:',  old.  and  27 
p.;rcent  have  been  in  service  for  longer 
than  2G  years.  Oespite  tlie  stable  level  of 
tlie  U.S.  fish  take,  over  the  last  25  years 
the  number  of  vessels  in  the  US.  fleet 
has  increased  over  50  percent,  in  otner 
words,  the  efficiency  of  our  ficet  has 
dropped  roughly  50  percent  since  1945. 

Another  problem  facing  the  US.  fish- 
ing Industry  has  been  the  increased  op- 
erational costs  for  fi'^hlng  activities  with 
the  cost  of  adequate  vessel  insurance 
leading  the  way.  In  fact,  both  insurance 
and  other  costs  to  the  fishing  Industry 
have  climbed  at  a  faster  rate  than  prices 
generally,  in  the  Nation's  economy  Over 
half  of  a  flsherman's  income  is  needed  to 
defray  the  cost  of  fishing  craft,  gear, 
fuel,  insurance,  and  other  materials  and 
equipment  Most  of  our  fisheries  are 
economically  depressed,  with  fishermen 
receiving  far  less  than  the  national  aver- 
age income. 

The  fi.sh  resources  in  waters  near  the 
United  States  can  be  effectively  devel- 
oped only  If  industry  finds  it  profitable 
to  do  so  High  American  costs,  increased 
foreign  competition,  readily  available 
cheaper  Imports,  and  the  competitive- 
ness of  alternate  sources  of  protein  such 
as  agricultural  and  meat  products  all 
pose  real  economic  barriers  to  the  US. 
fishing  fleet.  The  net  result  of  these  fac- 
tors is  that  the  fleet  has  not  attracted 
sufflclent  investment  capital  to  modem- 
Ue  and  Improve  efBciency  Only  when 
the  Industry  can  attract  a  greater 
amount  of  Investment  can  the  fleet  be- 
come truly  competitive  And  only  if  the 
return  on  Investment  is  competitive  with 
alternative  investments  will  the  industry 
succeed  In  attracting  needed  capital. 

Although  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 173  Is  simply  a  statement  of  policy, 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  will  pro- 
vide the  direction  emd  future  of  our  fish- 
ing Industry. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  8529  is  to  Imple- 
ment the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  concerning  shrimp. 
lYils  agreement  establishes  a  basis  for 


regulating  the  conduct  of  shrimp  fishing 
in  a  defined  area  off  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
There  1?  at  present  no  law  under  which 
the  United  States  can  limit  the  entry 
of  its  citizens  and  vessels  into  high  seas 
fisheiies  In  general  or  the  high  seas 
shrimp  fishery  in  particular.  H.R.  8529 
would  empower  the  Government  to  im- 
pose such  a  limitation  in  the  case  of  the 
shrimp  fi&liery  within  the  designated 
area.  Passage  of  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  carry  cut 
its  obligations  under  the  agreement  with 
Brazil.  Thl^  bill  would  mrke  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  mandatory  of 
tlicse  U.S.  vessels  that  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  the  shrimp  fishery  and  enable 
the  U.S.  Government  to  take  appropriate 
action  en  UJS.  violations  that  Brazilian 
enforcement  agents  may  bring  to  our 
attention.  It  would  also  enable  thj 
United  States  to  traasfer  voluntary  com- 
I'liancc  funds,  set  aside  by  industry,  into 
the  offshore  shrimp  fisheries  fund  in  the 
Treasury  to  be  used  in  compensating 
Brazil  for  enforcement  costs  associated 
with  the  agieement.  Without  this  legis- 
lation the  U.S.  Government  can  neither 
pay  enforcement  costs  to  Brazil  nor  pun- 
ish violators  of  the  agreement.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  Brazil  would  wrnt  to 
continue  with  the  agreement  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  beyond  the  expiration  date  of 
January  1974  or  consider  an  extension 
of  tiic  agreement  under  these  circum- 
slanccs. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  tliat  the  shrimp 
industry  and  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce  report  favorable  results 
of  operation  of  the  agreement  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  for  more  than  a  year. 

HJl.  6074  would  protect  the  North 
American  lobster  by  designating  it  a 
creature  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  thus 
providing  it  the  same  protection  now  ac- 
corded under  Federal  law  to  the  Alaskan 
KLig  Crab.  The  United  States,  in  short, 
would  own  the  valuable  lobster  resources 
off  our  shores,  and  no  foreign  nation 
would  be  permitted  to  fish  for  lobster 
there.  Several  countries  have  already  ex- 
pressed great  interest  In  starting  a  major 
lobster  fishery  off  the  east  coast,  and 
tills  action  would  have  dLsastious  effects 
on  the  fragile  lobster  industry.  Foreign 
fleets  have  shown  no  Interest  in  conser- 
vation regulations  and  they  retain  all 
lobsters  caught  even  If  they  are  under- 
sized or  egg-bearing  females.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  16  and  22  million 
pounds  of  lobsters  per  year  are  caught  by 
foreign  fleets  not  Intentionally  fishing 
for  lobster.  Support  for  H.R.  6074  wlU 
be  a  significant  step  in  showing  that  we 
are  not  willing  to  stand  by  and  see 
our  Important  lobster  flslilng  Industry 
disappear. 

Again  I  commend  the  committee  and 
Its  members  for  their  foresight  In  de- 
veloping and  bringing  to  the  floor  these 
Important  measures  for  the  fishing 
Industry. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  StuddsV 

Mr  STUDDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice,  first  of  all.  in  congratulations  to 
the  chairman  of  our  full  committer'   and 
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the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  and 
particularly  to  the  New  England  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  two  gentle- 
men from  Maine,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

I  would  like  to  echo  the  words  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

I  believe  that  what  we  will  be  doing  In 
passing  this  legislation  is  to  send  a  clear 
message,  not  only  to  those  foreign  na- 
tions who  fish  off  our  shores,  but  per- 
haps in  some  sense  more  importantly  to 
our  own  Department  of  State,  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  mark  a  victory 
over  an  extraordinary  piece  of  bureau- 
cratic intransigence,  an  intransigence 
that  is  even  worse  since  it  comes  from 
our  own  Department  of  State.  We  had  to 
Bit  in  the  subcommittee  during  hearing 
after  hearing,  listening  to  members  of 
our  own  State  Department,  who  I  sus- 
pect in  many  cases  have  never  even  met 
a  lobster,  trying  to  convince  us  that  a 
lobster  was  not  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  because  he  had  freedom 
to  and  frequently  did  jump  up  and 
down  and  leave  the  ocean  floor.  Those 
of  us  who  have  grown  up,  as  I  have,  and 
as  have  other  Members  from  New  Eng- 
land, in  towns  with  lobster  fisheries, 
know  full  well  that  lobsters  are  creatures 
of  the  Continental  Shelf.  I  think  that 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  will 
serve  as  the  first  concrete  step  taken  in 
a  long  time  by  this  Congress  in  behalf 
of  American  fishermen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  lesisbtlon. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  risa  before  my  colleagues  to 
speak  in  fervent  support  of  H.R.  6074, 
a  bill  to  proclaim  the  American  lobster 
a  creature  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  more 
Importantly,  as  a  Congressman  from 
New  England.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  Flight  of  the  many  New  England 
fishermen  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
having  access  to  an  abundan.  supply  of 
natural  marine  wildlife. 

Unless  we  begin  to  exercise  foresight 
with  respect  to  our  native  lobster  re- 
sources. We  will  allow  yet  another  one  of 
our  commercial  marine  resources  to  be 
devastated  by  foreign  fishing  fleets  off 
our  coast.  The  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  overexploltallon  of  haddock,  cod, 
herring,  and  fiounder  have  still  not  been 
mitigated  as  of  this  date,  and  if  the  bill 
before  us  now  Is  defeated.  It  will  surely 
result  In  the  final  death  blow  for  the 
struggling  lobster  industry  which  is  per- 
haps the  last  viable  enterprise  available 
to  many  New  England  fishermen. 

What  makes  legl-lativc  action  for  the 
protection  cf  lobsters  to  important  is 
the  failure  of  bilaternl  agreements  with 
nations  off  our  coxst.  1  he  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Coniinerce 
have  preferred  this  method  of  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  harvesting  of  lobster 
native  to  the  seabed  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States  because  it  affords  them  short-term 
reciprocal  alignments.  The  narrow  scope 
of  the-f  arrangements  is  in^umcicnt,  a 
fact  suosuntiated  by  the  ineffectual  im- 
pact they  have  upon  the  nationals  of 
foreign  countries  who  consistently  dis- 
regi»rd  conservation  quotas  and  g'olde- 


lines  regarding  fishing  practices  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Passage  of  this  bill  to  proclaim  the 
American  lobster  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  must  be  forthcoming  to- 
day. Failure  to  enact  this  measure  will 
only  bring  about  the  Imminent  demise  of 
the  North  Atlantic  lobster  industry  in  the 
face  of  overexploitatlon  by  foreign  har- 
vesters. Ecologically  disastrous  fishing 
practices  such  as  the  pulse  fishing  meth- 
ods used  by  many  foreign  nations,  will 
completely  exhaust  large  concentrations 
of  our  already  endangered  marine  life, 
imless  we  act  today  to  put  a  stop  it  it. 

The  New  England  region  already  suf- 
fers from  some  of  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rates  In  the  Nation.  Meataxe  cuts 
in  defense  installations  have  put  over 
35.000  workers  out  of  jobs  in  recent 
months.  The  collapse  of  yet  another  prof- 
itable industry  in  the  region  would  be 
mora  than  catastrophic. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
does  not  take  immediate  and  unilateral 
action  on  this  matter,  as  it  did  when  the 
Alaskan  king  crab  was  threatened  with 
extinction,  then  the  responsibility  and 
the  blame  for  the  loss  of  jobs  and  the 
resulting  economic  hardships,  the  high 
prices  that  we  will  have  to  pay  for  lob- 
sters imported  right  from  our  own  coast- 
line, the  virtual  extinction  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  oldest  industries  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  another  precious  li\lng  ma- 
rine resource  will  be  here  in  the  Con- 
gress—a Congress  that  failed  to  take  de- 
cisive action  clearly  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

In  light  of  the  energy  crisis  we  face 
today,  the  Congress  must  take  a  positive 
step  to  insure  that  all  our  natural  re- 
sources are  provided  safeguards  against 
exploitation  and  extinction.  Through 
support  of  this  bill  before  us  now,  an 
important  and  vital  marine  resource  will 
be  preserved.  The  American  people  will 
know  that  they  have  an  elected  Congress 
which  has  foresight  and  a  vital  concern 
for  the  ecology  and  conservation  of  our 
scarce  natural  resources.  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  support  immediate  passage  of 
H  R.  6074. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  rise  in  support  of  both  H.R.  6074 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  173, 
two  proposals  important  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  American  fishing  industr\'. 

A  centui-y  ago.  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts was  studded  with  hundreds  of  fish- 
ing vessels  coming;  and  going  with  the 
world's  greatest  catches  of  flth.  Tcdav. 
the  trawler  fleet  left  in  the  port  of 
Gloucester,  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, has  dwindled  to  fewer  than  ICO. 
The  town's  pro.?perity  no  longer  depends 
on  fishing,  so  much  as  It  docs  en  the 
processing  of  imp:rted  fish  .^nd.  Ironi- 
cally, these  fisli  are  bought  already 
partly  processed  from  the  very  countries 
depleting  the  fiiheries  off  our  shores. 

Overfishing  by  foreigners  and  mis- 
guided U  6  Govemm':'nt  polices  are  often 
appropriately  cited  as  the  cause  for  this 
de  Ime.  and  that  i.s  no  doubt  largely  cor- 
rtct  In  addition,  it  seem.s  to  me  that  the 
posture  of  the  industry  itself  must  also 
bear  a  share  of  the  blame. 

Most  American  fi.shermen  are  Inde- 
pendent operators  of  small  boats  built 


years  ago  when  fresh  fish  markets 
flourished.  Lacking  freezing  equipment 
on  board  and  without  processing  capa- 
bility, they  must  pack  their  perishable 
catch  In  Ice.  It  will  not  last  long,  and  for 
that  reason,  they  cannot  fl^h  far  from 
our  coasts.  Beyond  the  technology  and 
management  limitations  of  the  Industry, 
the  lifestyle  of  Americans  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  long  sea  voyages.  The  result  is 
that  the  labor  is  often  net  available  for 
the  fishing  we  need,  and  when  it  is  avail- 
able, it  may  be  too  expensive  and  too 
la?:y  to  be  worth  much  to  the  captain  of 
the  ship.  Management,  technology,  and 
Ufestyles,  therefore,  work  together  to  in- 
liibit  prosperity  for  American  fishing. 

In  contrast,  Russians,  Europeans,  Jap- 
anese, and  others  have  aimed  their 
efforts  at  efficiently  supplying  the  grow- 
ing global  market  for  frozen  fish.  They 
have  built  efficient  shins  and  have  orga- 
nized a  productive  industry.  And,  being 
less  effluent  than  our  own  country,  fish- 
ermen are  willing  to  take  long  sea  voy- 
ages and  work  long  and  hard  for  returns 
our  own  fishermen  would  hardly  con- 
sider satisfactory. 

These  foreign  fieets  concentrate  their 
massed  fishing  power  off  our  coasts,  de- 
pleting our  stocks  to  the  point  where 
they  may  no  longer  be  able  to  support 
themselves.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  we 
need  imitate  foreign  fleets,  but  it  is  with 
these  vessels  that  the  American  fisher- 
man must  compete.  Our  Government  has 
left  him  free  to  compete  without  Gov- 
ernment interference — and  without 
either  support  or  encouragement.  In 
fact,  the  American  fisherman  cannot  buy 
a  foreign-manufactured  vessel,  even 
when  the  cost  is  less  than  half  that  of  a 
similar  vessel  produced  In  this  country, 
and  Ls  strictly  limited  in  the  nature  of 
his  catch,  as  I  will  explain  below. 

The  American  fishing  industry  Is  de- 
clining, and  will  become  extinct  unless 
the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the 
fishermen  and  other  Interested  parties, 
live  up  to  their  responsibility.  The  two 
bills  I  address  at  this  time  are  desirable 
first  steps  In  providing  American  fisher- 
men with  the  kind  of  support  they  de- 
serve and  need. 

The  first  bill.  H.R.  6074.  prohibits  for- 
eign ships  from  lobster  fi-hing  on  the 
American  Continental  Shelf.  It  would 
make  the  North  Ameri:an  lobst?r  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  give  It 
protection  much  like  that  now  given  by 
Federal  law  to  the  Alaskan  king  crab. 

Foreign  fishing  vessels  have  already 
virtually  destroyed  both  our  haddock 
and  hemns  populaticns,  and  our  $35 
million  lobster  population  is  the  ne.xt 
tarfet.  Todaj-'s  exploited  stocks  face  vir- 
tual extinction  tomorrow.  According  to 
recent  figures,  foreign  vessels  catch  t>c- 
tween  16  and  22  million  pounds  of  lobster 
annually,  while  the  maximum  yearly  sus- 
tainable yield  is  only  25  million  pounds. 
American  flsh3rmen  are  bound  by  strin- 
gent laws  regarding  both  undersized 
lobster  and  egg-bearing  lobster,  yet  for- 
eign vessels  keep  everything  that  they 
net.  On  th?  mnus  in  restaurants  across 
the  United  States,  the  hi-h  prl:e  of  lob- 
ster, due  to  the  uncertainty  of  supply, 
must  be  quoted  daily.  Within  the  fore- 
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seeable  future,  lobster  may  In  fact  be- 
come extinct. 

According  to  H.R.  6074,  any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  act  Ls  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  $100,000  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  a  year  In  addition,  of- 
fenders face  the  risk  of  forfeiting  both 
th;ir  boats  and  gear.  With  such  a  pro- 
vision, foreign  vessels  will  now  be 
deterred  from  fishing  for  lobster  off  both 
the  coast  of  New  England  and  off  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast.  Instead  of  running 
the  risk  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  they 
will  go  elsewhere. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  173  to 
be  considered  later  today,  declares  that 
it  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  support, 
protect,  and  eiihance  the  coastal  and  off- 
shore fisheries  resouices  of  the  United 
States.  This  resolution  Is  identical  to  that 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  June  1  by  a 
voice  vote. 

The  resolution  declares  it  to  be  our 
policy  to  give  the  American  fishing  In- 
dustry the  support  needed  to  .strengthen 
It.  and  that  the  Government  should  take 
aU  steps  necessary  to  protect  our  coastal 
fisheries  aialnst  foreign  fishing.  This 
will,  of  course,  solve  nothing,  but  is  a 
clear  policy  statement  to  which  we 
should  be  held  in  the  future. 

The  sea  has  the  potential  to  feed  the 
world's  population,  but  we  lack  the  tech- 
nology to  realize  its  potential.  We  have 
discovered  many  fisheries  along  our 
coast,  but  they  have  been  seriously  de- 
pleted by  large,  mod.^rn.  efflcient  foreign 
fleets.  83  opposed  to  our  fishing  fleet, 
over  60  percent  of  which  is  more  than 
16  yerrs  old.  Because  of  this,  we  must 
Import  66  percent  of  our  fish,  whereas  in 
1957,  we  imported  only  33  percent.  In 
New  England,  we  find  haddock,  herring, 
and  lobster  too  expensive  for  most  people 
to  purchase.  We  find  our  fishin?  commu- 
nities economically  impoverished,  but 
Congress  has  done  little,  if  anything,  to 
help. 

By  supporting  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 173.  we  are  making  it  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  help  the  American  fisher- 
man, and  to  essentially  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  fish  at  reasonable  prices  to 
millions  of  Am?rlcans. 

I  cosponsored  both  pieces  of  legislation 
before  the  House  today,  and  I  have  per- 
sonally witnessed  the  plight  of  the  Amer- 
ican fisherman  in  Gloucester,  the  Ashing 
port  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  District. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  these 
bills. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  earn- 
estly urge  and  hope  that  this  pending 
bill.  H.R.  6074.  wiU  be  accepted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  great  majority  of  this 
House.  The  simple  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posal Is  to  provide  Imperatively  needed 
protection  to  the  American  lobster  and 
fishing  industry. 

In  pursuit  of  this  purpose,  this  meas- 
ure would  declare  the  American  lobster 
to  be  a  creature  of  the  ContinenUl  Shelf, 
thereby  making  It  unlawful  for  any  ves- 
sel, except  a  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
or  for  any  master  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  such  vessel  to  engage  in  the 
taking  of  this  fishery  resource 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  VS.  lobster  indus- 
try Is  flf'h  among  the  leading  fisheries 
in  this  country.  However,  in  volume,  we 
have  seen  U5.  landings  seriously  de- 
crease over  these  past  few  years.  Expert 


testimony  Indicates  that  foreign  vessels 
catch  almost  20  million  pounds  of  lob- 
ster off  our  shores  each  year.  Ebccessive 
fishing  by  foreign  vessels  has  practically 
destroyed  the  haddock,  herring,  and  yel- 
lowtall  flounder  fisheries  o.T  the  shores  of 
our  New  England  coast.  In  an  effort  to 
protect  lobster  fisheries  before  it  is  too 
late,  our  Government  has  entered  into 
some  agreements  with  certain  other 
countries,  but  the  record  clearly  indi- 
cates that  progress,  in  obtaining  these 
agreements  with  other  nations,  has  been 
regrettably  slow. 

The  approval  of  this  mca:ure  would 
hopefully  serve  to  accelerate  the  accom- 
plishment of  expanded  protective  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  and  also  in- 
sure that,  meanwhile,  the  United  States 
would  own  very  valuable  lobster  fisheries 
off  the  east  coast. 

Extending  Federal  jurisdiction  to  the 
offshore  lobster  industry  beyond  12  miles 
1;  of  vital  concern  to  the  five  New  Eng- 
land coastal  £tatcs.  The  offshore  indus- 
try comprises  the  bulk  of  the  Massa- 
chu.selts-Rhode  Island-Connecticut  In- 
dustries, and  it  represents  an  annual 
contribution  to  the  New  England  econ- 
omy cf  some  $34  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  in  the 
face  of  the  current  energy  crisis,  rising 
unemployment,  accelerating  inflation, 
and  threatening  recession,  the  full  sup- 
port of  our  National  Government  should 
be  granted  toward  strengthening  the 
economy  of  any  regional  section.  How- 
ever, the  decreasing  lobster  Industry  and 
a  decline  of  our  overall  fl'^hing  industry 
not  only  affects  the  New  England  region, 
but  it  has  a  serious  Impact  upon  our  over- 
all national  economy  In  responsible  con- 
cern for  maintaining  and  strengthening 
that  overall  economy.  In  the  national  in- 
terest. I  hope  that  the  House  will  speedily 
and  resoundingly  adopt  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr  Dingelli  that  the  House 
sxispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl.  H.R. 
6974.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof »  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
6074.  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  OP 
FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H  Con  Res.  173  >  re- 
lating to  congressional  support  of  the 
United  States  fishing  industry,  as 
amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Coir.  Res.  173 

Wtaereu  the  position  of  the  United  Statee 
in   world   fisheries   has    declined   from    first 


to  sixth  place  among  the  major  fishing  na- 
tions: 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  continuing  de- 
cline In  domestic  production  of  food  fish  and 
shellflsh  for  the  last  Ave  years: 

Whereas  our  domestic  fishing  fieet  In  many 
areas  has  become  obsolete  and  InetBclent: 

Whereas  intensive  foreign  fishing  along  our 
coasts  has  brought  about  decUne  In  stocks  of 
a  number  of  species  with  resulting  economic 
hardship  to  local  domestic  fishermen  depend- 
ent up:.n  such  stocKs; 

Whereas  rising  costs  and  extremely  high 
Insurance  rates  have  made  fishing  uneco- 
nomic in  some  areas  even  when  stocks  of 
fish  and  shellflsh  are  at  normal  levels: 

Whereas  assistance  to  fishermen  Is  very 
limited  as  contrasted  to  Federal  aid  to  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  agricultural  in- 
terest: 

Whereas  United  States  fishermen  cannot 
successfully  compete  against  Imported  fish 
products  in  the  market  because  a  number 
cf  forelTn  fisMng  countries  subsidize  their 
flsMng  lndu.stry  to  a  greater  extent: 

Whereas  some  00  per  centum  of  the  seafood 
requirements  cf  the  United  States  Is  being 
supplied  by  imports: 

Whereas  the  Unlt?d  States  fisheries  ana 
fishing  Industry  l3  a  valuable  natural  re- 
source supplying  employment  and  income 
ti  thousands  of  people  In  all  of  our  coastal 
States: 

Whersas  International  negotiations  so  far 
have  proved  Incapable  of  obtaining  timely 
agreement  on  the  protection  of  threatened 
species  of  fish: 

Whereas  our  fisheries  are  beset  with  almost 
unsiirmountable  production  and  economic 
problems:  and 

Whereas  certain  of  our  coastal  stocks  of 
fish  are  belriR  decimated  by  foreign  fishing 
fleets;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re»olvcd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senrte  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Confress  that  our  fishing  Industry 
be  afforded  all  support  neceaeary  to  have 
It  strengthened,  and  all  steps  be  taken  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  our  coastal 
fisheries  against  excessive  foreign  fishing, 
and  further  that  the  Congress  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  act  immediately  to  provide  Interim 
measures  to  corterve  overfished  stocks  and 
to  protect  our  domestic  fishing  industry. 

Sec.  2  The  Congress  also  recognizes,  en- 
courages, and  Intends  to  support  the  key 
responsibilities  of  the  several  States  for  con- 
«ervatl-n  and  scientific  management  of  fish- 
eries resources  within  United  States  terri- 
torial waters:  and  In  this  context  the  Con- 
gress particularly  commends  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  coordinated  pro- 
tection, enhancement,  and  scientific  man- 
agement of  all  United  States  fisheries.  Includ- 
ing coastal,  anodromous  and  highly  migra- 
tory ep^cles.  under  such  presently  successful 
Federal  aid  programs  under  the  Conunerclal 
Fisheries.  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
196 J,  and  the  newly  developing  Federal- 
State  fisheries  management  programs. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  173  is  to  give 
recognition  to  an  Industry  on  which 
we  are  so  vitally  dependent  for  our 
protein  needs,  but  yet  one  on  which  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  give  its  prop3r 
attention  and  support.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
refer  to  the  VS.  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  ranks 
sixth  among  the  leading  fishing  nations 
of  the  world,  being  outranked  by  Peru, 
Japan.    Russia,    mainland    China,    and 
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Norway.  Two  of  these  countries,  Japnn 
and  Russia,  conduct  largeTlsherles  off 
the  coastal  shores  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  almost  14  other  countries  con- 
duct fishing  operations  off  our  shores 
and  In  May  of  1973,  there  were  over  850 
foreign  fishing  vessels  and  fishery  sup- 
port ships  sighted,  most  of  them  off  Nenv 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  compoimdlng  the  In- 
creased competition  problem  has  been 
the  general  obsolescence  of  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing fleet.  Almost  60  percent  of  the  vessels 
in  the  U.S.  fleet  are  more  than  16  years 
old.  and  27  percent  have  been  In  senice 
for  longer  than  26  years.  In  other  words, 
the  eflSclency  of  our  fleet  to  catch  fish 
has  dropped  roughly  over  50  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years,  which  primarily 
accoimts  for  the  United  States  having  to 
rely  upon  imports  to  meet  over  65  per- 
cent of  our  total  fisheries  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  thank  Mr.  Treen  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana for  spea' heading  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  resolution  on  the  House  side. 
He  has  obtained  cosponsorshlp  of  more 
than  90  of  our  colleagues  on  the  House 
side,  while  Senator  Eastland  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  has  obtained  sponsorship 
of  over  40  Members  of  a  similar  resolu- 
tion on  the  Senate  side,  which  inciden- 
tally has  already  passed  the  Senate  and 
Is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  the  pre- 
amble of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
173  takes  into  consideration  the  low  rank 
of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  among  the 
leading  fishing  nations  of  the  world ;  the 
continuing  decline  of  our  domestic  fish 
catch;  the  obsolescence  of  our  domestic 
fishing  fleet;  the  decline  in  the  fishing 
stocks  off  our  coastal  shores  resulting 
from  intensive  fishing  pressure  by  for- 
eign vessels;  the  high  rates  for  hull  and 
P  and  I  insurance;  the  limited  Federal 
assistance  provided  to  this  industry  as 
compared  to  the  assistance  provided  by 
foreign  governments  to  their  fishing  In- 
dustry and  the  U.S.  Government  to  other 
Industries;  the  l:irre  percentage  of  the 
seafood  requirements  of  the  United 
States  that  is  being  supplied  by  imports: 
the  Importance  of  ihLs  industry  in  sup- 
plying employment  and  income  to  thou- 
sands of  people  in  our  coastal  Slates; 
the  almost  insurmountable  production 
ana  economic  problems  besetting  this 
industry;  the  decimation  of  certain  of 
our  coa.<^tal  storks  of  fi.sh  by  foreign  fish- 
ing fleets:  and  tlie  fflilure  of  interna- 
tional nefroliations  to  obtain  timely 
agreement  tn  protect  certain  threatened 
species  of  fi.'-h  such  as  haddock  on  the 
New  England  coa.«-t  and  the  saidine  on 
the  west  coa.-^t. 

Mr.  Sreakrr  the  rfo)vlne;  clau.se 
of  Hou.'^e  Cnnrurrpr.t  Resolution  173 
would  dcclari'  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  all  ."support  necessary 
to  have  this  Industr"  sUcnpthened  aj:d 
to  that  end  Uie  Congress  would  urge  that 
all  steps  be  taken  to  provide  sdequate 
protection  for  our  coastal  fl.shenes 
against  foreign  fishing. 

Onr  of  the  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  was  ad  or  ted  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchar.t  Mumi.o  and  Fisheries  was 
offered  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 


from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Studds)  which  would  make  It  clear  that 
the  Congress  Is  fully  prepared  to  act  Im- 
mediately to  provide  Interim  measures 
to  conserve  our  fishery  stocks  and  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  fishing  Industry.  In 
fact,  one  of  those  Inteilm  measures  just 
took  place  when  the  House  passed  H.R. 
6074,  the  bill  to  declare  the  lobster  a 
creature  of  the  Continental  Sh3lf.  An- 
other means  of  strengthening  this  pro- 
tection which  was  highlighted  in  the 
committee  report  on  this  resolution.  Is 
to  see  that  meaningful  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements  are  entered  into 
with  all  nations  fishing  off  our  shores.  To 
date,  we  have  only  obtained  agreement 
with  the  coimtries  of  Japan,  Russia,  and 
Poland. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  173  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  Congress  recognizes,  encourages, 
and  intends  to  support  the  responsibili- 
ties of  oiu-  coastal  States  for  the  manage- 
ment, con.servation,  and  development  of 
the  fisheries  resources  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States. 

Another  amendment  to  this  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  was  of- 
fered by  our  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington  (Mr.  PRrrcHARo)  which 
would  commend  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  coordinated  protection, 
enhancement,  and  scientific  management 
of  our  fisheries  resources,  and  ijarticu- 
larly  our  coastal,  anadromous,  and  highly 
migratory  species  of  fkh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  resolution 
does  not  have  the  force  of  law,  it  does 
place  the  Congress  on  record  of  pledging 
its  support  of  this  indiLstr>'  and  its  intent 
to  take  steps  to  assist  in  Its  revitalizatlon. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  resolution.  It  1ms  the 
support  of  the  fishing  industry,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  coastal  Stages,  and 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. I  urge  lis  prompt  rassage. 

Mr.  GROVER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
complincnt  the  chairmain  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  end  Wildlife 
Con':ei  vation  and  th?  Environment  on 
bringing  thi.s  resolution  to  the  House  I 
hope  vre  will  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
and  I  hope  the  vote  is  about  400  to  0 
because  I  think  this  is  another  sismal 
to  the  countries  parlicl;  ating  in  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  that  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  coastal  States  and  mdeed  all 
the  United  States  are  concerned  over 
the  depletion  of  our  fisherie.^  resource.'^ 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  a  good 
Job  in  brinpinp  this  to  the  Hoase  and  I 
urge  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  thank  mv  friend,  the 
P'-ntleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  .Mis- 
souri, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries    (Mrs. 

StJLLrVAN  > . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 173  and  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  we  have 
seen  the  United  States  slip  from  first 
to  sixth  among  the  leading  fishing  na- 


tions of  the  world.  While  world  produc- 
tion has  increased  more  than  threefold 
during  that  time,  the  U.S.  catch  has  re- 
mained at  a  relatively  fixed  level. 

With  th3  resources  of  the  sea  being 
turned  to  in  order  to  meet  an  increasing 
amount  of  our  protein  needs,  the  United 
States  has  been  content  to  rely  upon 
imports  to  meet  this  demand  rather 
than  an  increase  in  domestic  production. 
Consequently,  the  share  of  the  market 
taken  by  imported  fish  has  jumped  fi-om 
33  percent  in  1957  to  a  current  high  of 
approximately  66  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
United  States  took  steps  to  correct  this 
situation.  Otherwise,  we  might  find  our- 
selves facing  a  protein  crisis  equal  to 
that  we  are  now  facing  wit'   energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  fishermen  are  capable 
and  dedicated  to  their  profession.  It  is 
only  that  they  lack  the  proper  tools  with 
which  to  work  The  resolution  under  con- 
sideration today.  If  implemented,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  this 
unfortunate  condition  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  For  instance,  the  resolution 
calls  for  upgrading  of  our  obsolete  fish- 
ing fleet:  strict  enforcement  of  our  ex- 
clusive fi<:heries  zone  against  encroach- 
ment of  foreign  fishing  vessels;  and  the 
taking  of  interim  measures  to  protect  our 
fisheries  resources,  such  as  declaring  the 
lobster  a  creature  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  and  the  entering  into  of  bilateral 
or  multilateral  agreements  with  all  na- 
tions fishing  off  our  .-^hores  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conserving  and  protecting  the 
resources  which  are  of  importance  to 
US.  fishermen 

Mr  .'^ipenker.  I  think  it  Is  time  for  the 
Congress  t.o  recognize  its  responsibilities 
and  to  aid  and  assist  this  Industry  which 
i^  .^o  vit-'l  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation, 
and  In  thL^  regard,  I  urge  the  prompt 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
173. 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  173  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treen>  simply  stated  peaces  the  Con- 
gress on  reccrd  in  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can fisherman  during  a  time  when  he  Is 
beset  by  problems  largely  beyond  his 
control,  the  rrin^ipa!  one.  of  course,  be- 
ing the  tremendous  growth  in  foreign 
fi'ihing  off  cur  shore.';,  whioh  has  dras- 
tlcDlly  reduced  the  available  catch.  The 
resolution  assures  the  American  fisher- 
man th'^.t  we  are  aw^are  of  his  rli?ht  and 
will  not  stand  idly  by  while  these  re- 
sources are  destroyed 

For  several  years  now.  the  State  De- 
partment has  as.-^ured  the  fi.<^hing  indus- 
try and  the  Coneress  that  the  question  of 
international  fishery  man-^gement  will 
be  re.-cl'.ed  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. The  prepnraton.'  work  of  that 
Confercn'-e  bepan  in  3969  The  Confer- 
ence itself  will  begin  in  1974.  No  one 
knows  when  or  if  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference— presumably,  a  new  internation- 
al convention  encompass'ng  many  impor- 
tant issues  besides  fl--hing  problems — 
will  be  presented  to  the  ether  body  for 
ratification.  I  would  h''z-'rd  the  guess 
that  we  will  not  see  a  new  Law  cf  the  Sea 
Convention  in  force  within  the  next  3 
years.  We  will  be  lucky  if  this  process 
takes  less  than  5.  There  is  a  great  likeli- 
hood, therefore,  that  the  Unit  d  States 
will  be  compelled  to  take  positive  steps 
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to  protect  our  dwindling  coastal  fishery 
resources  durmg  the  pendency  of  this 
Conference. 

Although  this  resolution  does  not 
have  the  force  of  law  and  Its  adoption 
will  not.  In  any  material  sense,  aid  the 
American  fisherman.  It  clearly  places  all 
of  the  participants  In  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  on  notice  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  delay  or  inaction  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  these  problems.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  has  broad  bipartisan  support 
In  the  Congress  and  is  almost  Identica:  to 
a  resolution  that  has  already  been  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  other  body.  1 
therefore  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Thefni  . 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set I  want  to  ^knowledge  with  thanks 
the  invaluable  assistance  and  generous 
support  of  this  legislation  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  Conservation  and  the  Eln- 
vlronment,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan «Mr.  DiNCEi  L' ,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, the  gentlelady  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  Sullivan).  I  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  many  cosponsors  of 
this  legl?latlon.  several  of  whom  gave 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  language  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Spesdcer.  this  resolution  addresses 
Itself  to  the  plight  of  the  American  fish- 
ermen anj.  to  our  domestic  fishing  indus- 
try It  calls  attention  to  the  unhappy  fact 
that  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  fisheries  has  declined  from  first  to 
sixth  place  among  the  major  fishing  na- 
tions. In  quantitative  terms,  we  are  out- 
produced by  Peru.  Japan.  Soviet  Russia, 
mainland  China,  and  Norway.  In  terms 
of  dollar  value  we  are  now  relegated  to 
fifth  poeitlon  behind  Japan,  mainland 
China.  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. In  terms  of  dollar  vadue  we  are 
outproduced  3  to  1  by  mainland  China 
and  more  than  2  to  1  by  Soviet  Russia. 

It  Is  also  an  unhappy  fact  that  the 
share  of  the  domestic  market  taken  by 
Imported  fish  is  currently  about  66  per- 
cent. Th-!  result  has  been  an  adverse 
trade  balance  which  reached  more  than 
$1  3  billion  in  1972 

I  could  go  on.  But  I  think  these  are 
astonishing  facts  for  the  strongest  eco- 
nomic nation  on  earth.  And  they  demand 
that  we  do  something  to  strengthen  the 
American  fishing  industry. 

Given  the  world-wide  demand  for  food 
and  especially  the  need  for  more  protein, 
the  animal  resources  of  the  sea  present 
us  with  both  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  our 
declaration  of  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
Is  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  direct  Its  attention  more  Intensely 
and  more  seriously  to  the  problems  of 
the  American  fishing  industry  to  the  end 
that  we  may  reverse  the  unfortunate 
trends  of  the  recent  past,  to  the  end  that 
the  fisheries  resources  of  this  Nation, 
with  its  thousands  of  miles  of  contact 
with  the  oceans  and  the  Qulf  of  Mexico, 
may  provide  a  much  greater  Income  for 
the  American  citizens  who  devote  their 


lives  to  this  Industry,  and  to  the  end 
that.  Instead  of  a  deficit,  we  may  enjoy 
a  surplus  in  America's  international 
trade. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  ( Mr.  Yotmc » . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  pay  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Trkkn)  a  compliment  for  the  initia- 
tive and  leadership  he  has  shown  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  House. 
It  is  a  very  important  declaration  and 
one  whlcli  should  have  the  support  of  the 
entire  House.  Again.  I  thank  Mr.  Treen 
for  yielding  and  congratulate  him  for  ex- 
erting such  leaderfhip. 

Mr.  TREEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
Mr.   DINGELL.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  dlstlngul-hed  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  i  Mrs.  Boccs) 

Mrs.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concvu: 
In  the  remarks  of  my  disUngulshed  col- 
league from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Tree*). 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  present 
state  of  the  U.S.  conunerclal  fishing  in- 
dustry and  its  effects  upon  the  national 
economy  as  well.  I  would  like  to  urge 
the  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 173  which  I  cospcnsored  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Treitn)  and  several  other  col- 
leagues to  express  a  national  policy  with 
respect  to  the  US.  fishing  Industry. 

The  American  fishing  industry  has 
slipped  from  first  place  to  seventh  place 
among  the  fishing  nations  of  the  world. 
Although  the  world  catch  has  doubled 
over  the  past  10  years,  ours  has  de- 
clined. This  has  occurred  in  the  face  of 
increased  American  consumption  of 
seafood.  The  result  Is  that  the  United 
States  is  now  importins  60  percent  of 
its  seafood  requirements.  If  imchecked, 
this  could  very  well  prove  to  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  UJ3.  balance 
of  pajrments. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  173  rep- 
resents the  realization  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  elevate  to  the  level 
of  ofBcial  national  policy  that  which  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  national  well- 
being— a  strong  fishing  Industry. 

American  fishermen  need  and  deserve 
organized  naticMial  support.  The  existing 
pligiy.  of  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
has  developed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  What  our  fishermen  have  lacked 
Is  the  firm  national  commitment  leading 
fishing  nations  such  as  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  received. 

It  must  t)e  emphasized  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  173  does  not  con- 
template a  national  usurpation  of  the 
ccmmercial  fishing  Industry.  Rather,  it  is 
Imperative  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment work  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
enunents  in  dedicating  themselves  to 
the  task  of  rebuilding  the  superiority  of 
the  U.S.  commercial  fishing  fleet.  Indeed. 
State  governments  across  the  Nation 
have  shown  their  support  to  this  ap- 
proach. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  I  urge  passage  of  House  Concur- 
rmt  Resolution  173. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  SxtJBDS) . 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  and  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  for  his  efforts  to 
see  it  pass. 

Again  I  echo  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Member  of  the  commit- 
tee. This  is  indeed  important  legislation. 
Some  of  us  have  had  hesitation  about 
supporting  a  resolution  like  this.  The 
Congress,  until  now  has  taken  no  positive 
action  on  behalf  of  American  fl.shermen. 
We  have  taken  that  first  step  today,  a  few 
moments  ago.  with  respect  to  American 
lobsters. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  amendment  of  my  own  that 
was  accepted  in  the  committee  which 
says  that  •the  Congress  Is  fully  prepared 
to  act  immediately  to  provide  interim 
measures  to  conserve  overfished  stocks 
and  to  protect  our  domestic  fishing  in- 
dustry." 

This  now  becomes  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress. I  hope  we  can  send  this  message 
not  only  to  the  foreign  nations  wha  are 
fishing  with  huge  subsidized  fieets  off 
our  shores,  but  also  to  our  own  State 
Department. 

This  week  Senator  Macntson  is  hold- 
ing hearings  for  the  first  time  on  our 
legislaUon  to  create  a  200-mile  limit.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  has  just  announced 
that  early  next  year  hearings  on  my  leg- 
islation to  create  a  200-mlle  fisheries 
jurisdiction  will  be  held  in  this  body.  So 
we  have  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity 
not  to  just  throw  words  around,  but  to 
show  our  Department  of  State  and  to 
show  what  still  survives  of  the  American 
fishing  industry  that  Congress  means 
what  is  said  in  this  declaration  of  policy. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Ed- 
wards ' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  173,  a  resolution  I  co- 
sponsored  expressing  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  our  vital  fishing  indus- 
try. I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress gives  formal  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  our  Nation  desires  and  deserves  a 
strong,  healthy  commercial  fishing  In- 
dustry. 

Like  so  many  other  areas  where  short- 
ages are  occurring,  our  oceans  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  limitless  source  of 
food.  U.S.  fishing  stocks  are  low  and  the 
problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  growing 
presence  of  foreign  fleets. 

Many  taxpayers  in  my  district  make 
their  living  in  the  Ashing  industry.  These 
people  should  receive  our  full  support, 
because  the  entire  country  beneflts  from 
a  Ashing  industry  that  is  producing  at 
maximum  capacity. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
vote  for  this  resolution.  It  is  important 
that  we  go  on  record  in  favor  of  all  nec- 
ess&ry  support  to  make  our  fishing  Indus- 
try strong  and  competitive.  But  we  should 
not  stop  here.  We  should  use  this  resolu- 
tion as  the  starting  point  toward  the 
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consideration  of  laws  against  excessive 
foreign  fishing,  laws  providing  for  scien- 
tific management  of  fishing  resources, 
and  laws  to  strengthen  cvir  coastal  fish- 
ing fleets.  The  people  who  make  up  our 
fishing  industry  In  Alabama  and 
throughout  the  Nation  deserve  our  total 
support. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellen- 
back) . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  full  support  of  this  measure.  The  fish- 
ermen In  my  State  have  a  right  to  expect 
concrete  action  on  their  behalf,  action 
that  is  long  overdue. 

The  words  in  this  resolution  setting 
forth  the  sense  of  Congress  are  very  im- 
portant. But  of  even  greater  importance 
will  be  the  actions  we  proceed  to  take  in 
th3  Implementing  of  that  sense  of 
Congress. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  action  on 
this  resolution  and  on  the  implementing 
actions  required  to  give  real  meaning  to 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
Buch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  > . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  7'/i2  years  ago  I  testified 
before  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  on  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  American  fishery  industry  from 
the  onslaught  it  faced  from  rapacious 
foreign  flshermen.  At  that  time,  I  felt 
like  one  smill  voice  in  the  wilderness 
crying  out,  alone,  expressing  concern. 

If  "benign  neglect"  ever  described  an 
American  policy  it  was  our  policy  to- 
ward the  reckless,  irresponsible  fishing 
techniques  used  by  foreign  trawlers  to 
ravage  our  fishing  grounds. 

Fishermen  in  California  voluntarily 
limited  their  net  mesh  size  without  gov- 
ernmental sanctions  having  to  be  ap- 
plied. This  occurred  as  long  ago  as  1935 
In  the  Interest  of  maintaining  a  sustain- 
able fishery  resource  in  perpetuity. 

This  voluntary  action  was  later  con- 
firmed by  State  statute  and  has  re- 
mained in  effect  until  this  day.  The  vol- 
imtary  action,  the  State  mesh  laws,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  never  violated 
by  American  fishermen  Is  a  tribute  to 
these  men  and  their  dedication  to  insur- 
ing the  future  of  their  fishing  activities 
through  their  own  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

This  carefully  balanced  program  was  a 
ripe  target  for  large  Russian  fi.-hing 
fleets  with  insatiable  appetites  for  fish 
of  any  kind  and  size.  Th?  Soviets  took 
every  advantage  of  our  zeal  for  conser- 
vation and  literally  eliminated  fish  from 
certain  areas  off  the  northern  California 
coast. 

We  are  feeling  the  effects  of  those  raids 
today  in  our  inability  to  maintain  the 
size  of  our  catches  at  previous  levels. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  173  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  this 
situation  must  be  resolved.  This  is  a  vital, 
clear-cut  signal  to  the  International  com- 
munity that  congressional  action  is 
being  taken  today  that  conveys.  In  the 
strongest  possible  terms  the  Interest  of 


Congress  as  It  related  to  our  future  course 
of  action  in  dealing  with  the  plight  of 
coastal  flshermen. 

In  order  to  place  maximum  emphasis 
on  the  substance  of  my  statement,  I 
hereby  restate  the  language  of  the  final 
version  of  this  concurrent  resolution: 

Whereas  the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  world  fisheries  has  declined  from  first  to 
sixth  place  among  the  major  fishing  nations; 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  continuing  de- 
cline In  domestic  production  of  food  fish  and 
shellfish  for  the  last  five  years; 

Whereas  our  domestic  fishing  fleet  In  many 
areas  has  become  obsolete  and  inefficient; 

Whereas  Intensive  foreign  fishing  alonj 
cur  coasts  has  brought  about  declines  In 
stocks  of  a  number  of  species  with  resulting 
economic  hardship  to  local  domestic  fisher- 
men dependent  upon  such  stocks; 

Whereas  rising  costs  and  extremely  high 
Insuranca  rates  have  made  fishing  uneco- 
nomic in  some  areas  even  when  stocks  of  fish 
and  shellfish  cr;  at  ncrmil  levels; 

Whereas  assistance  to  flshermen  Is  very 
limited  as  contrasted  to  Federal  aid  to  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  agricultural  inter- 
est; 

Whereas  tJnlted  States  flshermen  cannot 
su33ssfully  compete  against  Imported  fish 
products  In  the  market  because  a  number  of 
foreign  fishing  countries  subsidize  their  flsh- 
\nz  industry  to  a  greater  extent; 

Whereas  some  60  per  centum  of  the  sea- 
food requirements  of  the  United  States  Is 
being  supplied  by  imports; 

Whereas  the  United  States  fisheries  and 
fishing  Industry  is  a  valuable  natural  re- 
source supplying  employment  and  Income 
to  thousands  of  people  In  all  of  our  coastal 
Statei; 

Whereas  International  negotiations  so  far 
have  proved  Incapab'.e  of  obtaining  timely 
agr;ement  on  the  protection  of  threatened 
speci?s  of  fish; 

Whorsas  our  fisheries  are  beset  with  alnacst 
unsurmountable  production  and  economic 
problems;  and 

Wlicrcas  certa'n  of  our  coastal  stocks  of 
fish  arc  b3lng  decimated  by  foreign  fishing 
fleets:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repr;sentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  pol- 
icy cf  the  Congress  that  our  fishing  industry 
b;  afforded  all  support  nece:sary  to  have 
It  strengthened,  and  all  steps  be  taken  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  our  coastal 
fisheries  against  excessive  fcr;lgn  fishing, 
and  further  that  the  Congress  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  act  Immediately  to  provide  Interim 
measures  to  conrerve  overfished  stocks  and 
to  protect  our  domestic  fishing  industry. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  also  recog^nlzes,  en- 
courages, and  Intends  to  support  the  key 
responsibilities  of  the  several  States  for  con- 
servfat  on  and  EClentlfic  managment  of  fish- 
eries resources  within  United  States  territo- 
rial waters;  and  In  this  context  the  Congress 
particularly  commends  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  co-rdinated  protection,  en- 
hancement, and  scientific  management  of 
all  United  States  fisheries.  Including  coastal 
anadrcmous  and  highly  migratory  species, 
under  such  presently  successful  Federal  aid 
programs  under  the  Commercial  Fisheries. 
Ressarch  and  Development  Act  cf  1964,  and 
the  newly  developlnr;  Federal-State  fisheries 
management  programs. 

I  hope  the  words  of  this  resolution  will 
leave  an  indelible  impreFsion  on  the 
minds  cf  ever>'  Member  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  motivate  you  to  vote 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  its  passage. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  expanded 
amount  of  support  for  this  resolution 
and  the  interest,  recognition,  and  concern 
for  our  fishermen  that  it  implies.  But  I 
feel  compelled  to  admonish  you  that  this 


resolution  must  be  followed  up  by  future 
effort  and  action. 

We  must  continue  to  purrue  domestic 
legislative  and  international  diplomatic 
remedies  that  will  protect  the  economic 
viability  of  our  firhing  industry. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  our  next  course 
of  action  should  be  to  advance  to  the 
International  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence a  multlfaceted  approach  that 
would : 

Firjt.  Extend  the  territorial  sea  of 
every  nation  to  12  miles. 

Second.  Adopt  the  "three  species"  con- 
cept that  has  previou.ly  been  endorsed 
by  this  Congress. 

Third.  Establish  a  200-mile  fishery 
and  ocean  resource  conservation  zone 
contiguous  to  our  shoreline,  with  pro- 
visions that  would  permit  negotiations 
between  countries  where  there  are  over- 
lapping Eones  and,  further,  with  pro- 
visions that  would  guarantee  the  tradi- 
tional "freedom  of  the  seas"  navigation 
passageways. 

In  the  interim.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  legi  lation  that  would 
adopt,  on  a  provisional  ba?is,  imtil  ac- 
cepted by  the  International  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference,  a  combination  of  the 
200-mile  limit  and  the  three  species  ap- 
proach previously  mentioned. 

And,  finally,  I  want  to  go  on  record, 
at  this  point  in  time,  as  suggesting  that 
the  position  I  have  outlined  should  be 
advcnced  to,  and  hopefully  supported 
by.  the  Organiza<ion  of  American  States. 

If  we  can  solidify  cur  position  among 
the  countries  of  the  Americas.  I  believe 
we  can  more  effectivly  present  a  imlted 
position  for  the  Western  hemisphere  at 
the  International  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. 

We  must  keep  ur)  the  momentum  as  we 
move  toward  a  permanent  solution  to 
this  complex  and  perrl3xing  problem  of 
protection  and  conservation  of  our 
coastal  fishery  and  ocean  resources. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  and  want  to  ex- 
press my  highest  commendations  to  the 
committee  for  advancing  this  very  con- 
structive and  historical  legislative  pro- 
gra.m  directed  toward  helping  our  fishing 
industry  and  the  communities  they 
serve. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  similar  request  for  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Pritchard). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
want  to  wholeheartedly  support  this  res- 
olution. I  think  it  has  been  aptly  said 
this  resolution  in  itself  d02s  not  accom- 
plish anything,  but  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we,  in  Congress,  laid  down  some 
long-range  policies.  I  believe  this  is  the 
best  way  we  can  get  at  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress, so  I  congratulate  Mr.  Treen  and 
the  other  Members  who  brought  this  res- 
olution to  the  floor  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  committee  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  FiTheries 
Committee  has  reported  Hcu?e  Concur- 
rent Resolution  173  to  the  House  floor 
for  cMisideration.  The  resolution,  as 
amended,  recognizes  that  the  fishing  in- 
dustry Is  suffering  from  a  considerable 
lack  of  governmental  support  While  re- 
grettably the  resolution  has  no  effect  as 
law,  I  hope  that  it  wiU  be  a  first  step  in 
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creating  a  governmental  program  di- 
rected toward  reestablishing  an  econom- 
ically vigorous  fSshenes  industry. 

Not  only  has  the  entire  ttshlng  Indus- 
try abown  a  continuing  decline  In  posi- 
tion among  the  major  fishing  natlotu 
and  a  continuing  decline  In  domestic 
productiom.  but  also  the  salmon  fishery 
in  the  Northw<est  has  had  one  of  the 
worst  lafcions  oC  record.  In  order  to  draw 
attention  to  the  crisis  in  the  salmon  In- 
dustry. I  proposed,  and  the  fun  commit- 
tee accepted,  an  amendment  to  House 
Concurrent  Resokition  173  that  specifi- 
cally Includes  the  protection  of  anadro- 
mous  species  as  an  item  of  congressional 
coDcem. 

IT  snbRtantlve  Issues  concerning  the 
extent  of  \JS.  fisheries  jurtsdictton  are 
settled  at  the  upcoming  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  it  Is  critical  that  there  is  a 
vt»^al  and  nroductlve  DS.  fishing  fleet  to 
utilize  the  fish  resources  within  that 
Jurisdictian.  Likewise,  if  tntemational 
negotiations  fail,  it  is  Important  that 
steps  have  beon  taken  to  insure  that  the 
UA  flstoerraen  cannot  only  survive  but 
also  effectively  meet  encrcarhlng  for- 
eign cof^Jetition.  Since  eflectlve  steps 
need  not.  and  should  not.  be  directed 
along  lines  that  would  impair  progress 
toward  an  interna*  lonaJ  accord  on  fish- 
eries at  the  Law  af  the  Se^  Conference, 
cantmatanal  action  to  implement  the 
pcitcy  expressed  in  House  Concarrent 
Resolutiofi  173  can  begin  immediately. 
Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman frjm  Maine  'Mr   Kt»os). 

Mr.  RATIOS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legisbitlam. 

I  Blight  just  aay  one  thing  to  add  to 
the  remarks  of  my  colleagues,  that  Is.  If 
we  h»d  a  resolutian  hke  this  in  the  Con- 
gre«  just  a  scant  few  years  ago.  we 
would  not  have  the  Soviet  Sshmg  fleets 
off  our  coasts  scooping  up  the  t)est  fish- 
ing we  have,  our  haddock. 

The^'  just  sLa>ed  there  imtil  all  the 
fish  had  pracucally  disappeared  and 
cxjuld  no  longer  be  found  to  be  eaten  by 
.\mericans.  If  we  had  such  a  resolution, 
with  all  the  force  of  the  Congress  behind 
such  a  resolution,  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  foreign  fishing  fleet  would  have  dared 
to  do  t2i)s. 

Therefore.  I  certainly  commend  sdl  of 
the  Members  who  have  got  together  to 
write  this  outstanding  piece  of  tegisla- 
Uou. 

I  hope  that  it  will  light  fires  under  our 
State  Department  to  enact  agreements 
to  protect  American  fishermen  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr  Speaker,  I  jield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi <Mr.  Lorr) . 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also 
like  to  Join  in  commending  the  distin- 
guished chairwoman  of  the  fail  commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  their  outstanding  work  and  co- 
operaUon  in  this  legisiatian.  I  commend 
my  coUeasue  from  Louisiana  *Mr. 
TaEEN^  for  his  leadership  and  the  work 
he  has  done  in  biingine  before  us  this 
House  CQOcurrerU  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  resolutiOD 
wtiich  would  declare  that  U  is  the  policy 
ol  Congress  to  support,  protect,  and  en- 
hance the  coastal  and  offshore  fishery  re- 


sources of  the  United  States.  A  similar 
resolution  was  Introduced  and  actively 
promoted  in  the  other  body  tjy  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Ml5si!;npp4  He.  like  all  the  representa- 
tiyes  of  the  coastal  and  offshore  areas, 
is  very  much  aware  that  we  have  a  crisis 
In  the  fistaing  industry.  Seafood  is  a  vital 
part  of  oiOT  food  induRtr\',  in  this  country 
a<!  w^ll  as  the  rest  of  the  wortd.  and  yet 
our  production  has  steadily  dropped 
percentagewise  in  recent  years. 

There  are  many  explanaUons  and  ex- 
cuses for  the  problems,  but  regardless  of 
that  tlie  point  this  resoiuLicn  tries  to 
make  is  that  something  must  be  done  to 
help  this  vital  industry  What  we  are  do- 
ing here  today  will  not  provide  direct  as- 
sistance— WE  aH  kntrw  that — but  it  will 
give  direction  to  the  ills  facing  the  In- 
dustry. And  my  purpose  In  supporting 
this  bin  is  to  initiate  an  overall  review 
of  tlie  fishing  industry.  Then  after  co- 
ordination of  the  various  commissions 
throughout  the  coiuitry.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  Immediate  and  far-reaching 
legislation  will  be  Instigated  by  this  fish- 
ing policy.  Examples  of  such  legislation 
would  be  Laws  providing  for  more  viable 
vess^^l  prodiicUon  programs,  properly 
funded  so  that  we  can  compete  with  for- 
eign industries,  personal  Ua.}ihty  and 
vessel  insurance.  Increasing  fish  stock 
throagh  controlled  operations,  research 
m  agriculture  and  various  other  economic 
incentives. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  this  worth- 
while House  concurrent  resolution  which 
will  hopefully  lead  to  .some  meaningful 
future  legislation. 

Mr.  OOODLINO  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
tMr.  Ckossj  . 

Mr.  GBJOSa.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  thank 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  I  want  to  support  this  con- 
current resolution,  but  I  am  concerned 
by  the  language  to  be  found  on  page  4. 
beginning  in  line  1,  wherein  Its  says: 

Reaolved  by  the  House  o/  RepreientaXivet 
(tKt  Senate  concuninf) ,  TbaX  It  la  ttie  policy 
of  tbe  Coa^Tess  Uiat  our  Mshlng  Industry  ba 
a^orded  all  suppcrt  necessary  to  ba*«  it 
strengtbeued. 

I  emphastee  "it  Is  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  oiu-  fishing  Industry  be 
afforded  aQ  support  necessary." 

I  would  ask  my  good  friend  from 
MicfaigBn  Lf  this  is  some  kind  of  come- 
on.^  Looking  down  the  road  into  the  fu- 
ture, is  the  gentleman  going  to  be  in  here 
some  day  soon  asking  for  several  hundred 
million  dollars,  if  not  a  bllMon  or  two, 
for  the  purpose  of  "all  support  neces- 

Mr.  DINGELL.  iir  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEIOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
no.  this  is  not  a  'come-oti.'*  There  Is 
nothing  in  this  tAU  that  does  not  appear 
clearly  in  the  print  of  the  bill.  What  it 
sa>'s.  what  the  concurrent  resolution  says 
is  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress iiiat  the  administrative  agencies 
taice  all  steps  aeceasary  to  atnxtgtttea 
our  fishing  industry  and  they  must  do 
that  pursuant  to  exi&ting  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 


this  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  to  other  Members  of  the  House  who 
are  very  much — and  properly  so — in- 
terested in  the  American  fifhlng  indus- 
try: Ttiat  if  Congress  would  stop  ipew- 
ing  money  around  the  world  in  the  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars  each  year — and  we  are 
going  to  be  at  that  business  this  week  or 
certainly  next  week — stop  so  rau- h 
bleeding  at  the  heart  for  all  of  the  for- 
eigners around  the  world  and  reserve  the 
money  for  purposes  of  tl\is  kind  we  would 
an  be  better  served. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  the  Weeding 
hearts,  when  it  comes  to  the  foreign  give- 
away progr.^m,  to  help  .some  ol  us  trim 
that  down  to  size  so  tfaat  we  will  have 
some  money  to  help  the  American  fisli- 
ing  Industry 

Mr.  DTKGELJ.  Mr  SiJcaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  will  heed  his 
comments. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lnrr» . 

Mr.  UENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  icgislaticm. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  173.  expressing 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  our  fish- 
ing industry  bo  given  all  necessary  sup- 
port to  have  it  strengthened  ar>d  that  we 
will  take  all  steps  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  our  coastal  fisheries 
agaln^  excessive  f  oreicn  fishing 

Mr.  Speaker,  a:,  a  sponsor  ol  H  R  4247, 
which  has  the  support  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  vhich  would  establLth  a 
20(^-milc  fisheries  jurisdiction  contiguous 
to  our  coa^  1  am  happy  to  see  this 
resolution  come  before  as,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  It  is  just  the  bfiglnntng  of  an 
Rwareness  on  the  part  of  the  Cangrcss 
that  our  commercial  and  sports  fishing 
has  been  sadly  damaged  by  excessive  f  or- 
eiRn  fishing. 

I  am  hopeful,  as  well,  that  it  will  serve 
notice  on  tha.se  responsible  for  conduct- 
ing our  foreign  policy  with  regard  to 
fisheries  matters,  that  the  Congress  is 
prepared  to  act  in  the  future  to  preserve 
our  v'ahxahle  fishery  resources  wlilch 
have  saOered  severe  depletion  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  fleets  in  the  past  several 
years. 

For  thoEC  of  our  inland  colleagues  who 
had  not  reahzed  the  extent  of  the  foreign 
rape  of  our  coastal  waters.  I  can  assure 
them  tliat  it  has  been  sevei-c  Wc  need  po 
no  further  than  oar  supExraarkets  to  .see 
that  fiih  prices  have  skyrocketed,  due 
to  the  shortage  brought  on  by  foreign 
overfishing. 

I  hope  t.'iev  VI  i':  '  >in  v  lib  thD^e  of  U5 
whose  constiiuenLf;  are  directly  afTected 
by  the  foreign  fishing  in  ai-dently  sup- 
pMxrting  this  legistatioo.  I  kjiow  many  of 
my  constituents  in  Nassau  County  will 
take  heart  from  our  action  in  passing 
this  measure  today,  and  I  know  I  can 
speak  for  them  in  strongly  urging  even 
more  stringent  OS.  controls  to  protect 
our  valuable  fishery  resourrr- 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Lak,  this  brief 
opportunity  to  voice  a\i  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  173  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor  -Hou.se  Con- 
current Resolution  i29 

Passage  of  this  resblutian  would  de- 
clare It  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  as- 
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slst  in  protecting  and  revitalizing  the 
American  fishing  Industry,  to  act  Imme- 
diately to  provide  interim  measures  to 
conserve  overfished  stocks  and  to  protect 
the  industry  from  excessive  international 
fishing  pressures.  The  resolution  declares 
thit  Congress  will  work  closely  with  the 
States  and  will  encourage  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  coordinate  States' 
efforts  to  halp  coastal,  offshore,  and  high 
seas  fisheries. 

As  a  New  Englander,  and  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  Massachusetts,  I  can  tell 
you  of  the  hardships  encountered  every 
d:iy  by  many  fl:hcrmen  of  New  England 
who  are  continually  struggling  to  make 
a  living  by  harvesting  the  seas.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  the  fi;hing  Industry  of  our 
country  Is  In  v;ry  serious  trouble  today. 
Foreign  fishing  Intervention,  environ- 
mental problems,  the  high  cost  of  boat 
maintenance  and  operation,  and  the 
problems  of  finding  an  available  quanti- 
ty of  fl:h  to  make  their  efforts  worth- 
while are  all  serious  concerns  of  our  fish- 
ermen today. 

Through  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  173,  the  fishermen  of  our 
country,  and  Indeed  the  American  peo- 
ple, wilt  know  that  they  have  an  elected 
body  of  representatives  who  are  aware 
of  the  many  problem-,  being  suffered  by 
the  fishing  Industry  today.  Passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  173  will 
show  that  Congress  Is  concerned  and  de- 
termined to  assist  In  protecting  and  re- 
vitalizing one  of  the  oldest  American  In- 
du:trles — our  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 173,  which  will  firmly  es'abllsh 
the  policy  of  this  Nation  to  support  our 
Important  fishing  industry.  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Its  distinguished  Chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  SuLLWAN),  and  the  distingiil-hed 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Din- 
cell),  for  the  prompt  repcrtlng  of  this 
till.  I,  also,  congratulate  my  dlstin- 
gul'hed  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treen),  for  his  all3  stewardship  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  173  from 
its  Inception. 

As  a  cosponscr  of  this  measure,  I  can 
assure  my  colleasues  that  the  need  for 
this  legislation  Is  all  too  clear.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  shocking  facts  about  the  posi- 
tion our  fishing  industry  holds  in  com- 
r arisen  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
total  live  weight,  ths  UnHed  States,  the 
world's  most  powerful  industrial  nation, 
ranks  a  miserable  ninth  among  the  flh- 
ing  nations  of  the  world.  The  weight  of 
the  annual  catch  for  the  United  States 
in  1971  was  6.1  billion  potinds.  In  com- 
parison, mainland  China  caught  15  bil- 
lion pounds,  Russia  16  billion,  Japan  21 
billlen  and  tiny  Peru  an  enormous  23 
billion  pounds. 

To  convert  these  figures  to  do'lar 
amounts,  Japan  with  $2.7  billion  led  the 
way  In  fishing  revenue  for  1971.  China 
earned  $1.9  billion,  and  Russia  $1.5  bil- 
lion. The  United  States  produced  only 
$643  million  In  fishing  dollars. 

A  more  troubling  fact  we  mtist  con- 
front is  the  $1.5  billion  we  sent  to  for- 
eign countries  In  1972  to  buy  fish  and 
other    seaford    products;    much    of    It 


caught  right  off  otir  own  American 
shorelines. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry 
exported  only  $157  million  In  American- 
caught  fish  and  marine  products — only 
slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  the  mas- 
sive imports  from  abroad. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  surrounded 
by  the  bountiful  Pacific,  the  locally-based 
fishing  fleet  produced  $5.5  million  in  1972, 
the  bulk  In  skipjack  tuna.  Yet  fisheries 
experts  are  in  agreement  that,  with  ade- 
quate private  and  Government  assist- 
ance, an  efficient,  modernized  fleet  could 
easily  harvest  $300  million  in  tuna  every 
year.  Instead,  our  local  cannery,  operated 
by  Bumble  Bee  Seafoods,  must  rely  on 
the  ocean-going  Japanese  fishing  fleet 
which  roam  the  Pacific  to  supply  the 
bulk  of  its  production  needs.  The  local 
fleet  can  muster  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  cannery  reejuirements. 

The  only  obstacle  In  establishing  a  via- 
ble, competitive  fleet  is  the  shortage  of 
capital.  We  possess  the  technology  to 
build  swift,  modem  vessels  to  ply  our 
bountiful  waters.  We  have  developed  ef- 
fective fishing  methods  that  could  vastly 
multiply  our  catch.  We  lack  only  the  fi- 
nancial support  nearly  every  major  fish- 
ing power  affords  its  fishing  industry. 

The  problem  we  face  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  can  be  found  in  every 
American  fishing  center — from  Alaska  to 
San  Diego,  from  Texas  to  Maine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly,  there  can  be  no 
o.uestion  of  the  necessity  to  support  this 
important  national  industry. 

I  urge  your  approval  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  173. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resclution 
173  providing  congressional  support  for 
th3  U.S.  fishlnj  industry.  Passage  of  this 
ie3iilr,tlon  will  provide  long  oveidue  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  beleaguered  fish- 
ing Industry  of  the  United  States. 

Statistics  have  indicated  that  the 
United  States  has  dropped  from  first  to 
sixth  among  fishing  nations  in  overall 
production.  This  shoeking  situation  can 
be  partially  explained  by  years  of  neglect 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  prob- 
lems which  havo  been  besiesing  the  fish- 
ing Industry. 

Continued  reckless  overfishing  prac- 
tl.es  by  foreign  nations  have  contributed 
enormously  to  the  drastic  dec'ins  in  the 
U.S.  fishing  Industry.  This  le.islation,  as 
well  as  H.R.  6074,  which  we  are  also  con- 
sidering today,  will  help  alleviate  this 
problem  by  restricting  access  to  fish  liv- 
ing along  our  own  Continental  Shelf  by 
foreign  natiens.  This  could  result  in  mil- 
lions of  additional  fish  for  the  homes  and 
restaurants  of  America  in  1974. 

Tho  deplorable  conditions  of  many  of 
tho  U.S.  fishing  vessels  Is  another  major 
contributor  to  our  fishing  Industries 
problems.  Many  of  the  boats  which  sail 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  are 
a  disgrace,  old,  nm  down,  and  grossly  in- 
eHiclent  In  comparison  with  other  na- 
tions' vessels. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  173 
would  declare  It  a  policy  of  Congress  to 
assist  In  protecting  and  revitalizing  the 
American  fishing  industry.  It  will  act  to 
conserve  overfished  stocks,  and  to  protect 


the  industry  from  excessive  international 
fishing  pressure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  that  we  in  the 
Congress  begin  to  provide  relief  to  save 
this  once  proud  American  indu.try.  Their 
future  can  spell  either  success  or  failure 
for  our  overall  economy.  Let  us  start  to- 
day by  passing  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
posal before  us.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 173,  proclaiming  our  congressional 
policy  to  support,  protect,  and  enhance 
the  coastal  and  off-shore  frherv  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  merits  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  this  House  ond 
I  earnestly  hope  that  arproval  will  le 
very  speedily  forthcoming. 

Every  Member  of  this  body,  I  pm  sure, 
is  very  keenly  aware  that  our  previous 
leadership  in  world  fisheries  has  van- 
ished, that  our  domestic  fishing  fleet  has 
become  practically  obsclete  ard  th-t 
there  has  been  a  continuing  decline,  for 
at  least  the  past  5  years,  In  domestic  pro- 
duction of  food,  fi:h,  and  shellfish. 

These  develerments  have  had,  of 
course,  a  verj'  serious  adverse  effect  upon 
our  overall  economy  and  it  is  impera- 
tively urgent  that  our  Nation."!  Govern- 
ment move,  with  all  reasonable  resource 
end  dispatch,  to  protect  and  encourage 
the  revival  and  restrengthening  of  our 
traditional  fishing  industry. 

In  essence  the  measure  before  us  is 
simply  a  statement  of  policy  but  its  pas- 
sage will  be  a  realistic  step  in  providing 
the  more  modern  direction  and  greater 
governmental  encouragement  that  our 
domestic  flthing  industry  must  have  If 
it  is  to  survive  and  serve  ^he  national  in- 
terest that  is  unquestionatl  •  involved. 

In  order  to  guars ntee  that  essential 
suivlval  and  service,  I  earnestly  urge  the 
House  to  resoundln3'y  dccei^t  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  surpart  cf  House  Con- 
current Resolution  173,  a  resolution  es- 
tablishing for  the  first  time  a  national 
policy  of  support  for  America's  fishing 
Industry.  I  have  cosponsored  an  identical 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
388,  with  its  principal  ai  thor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen)  . 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  I 
do  not  look  with  favcr  on  a  number  cf 
industries  which  periodically  com-e  run- 
ning to  Washington  to  be  balled  out  of 
one  difficulty  or  another.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  resolution  does  not  pro- 
pose a  handout.  It  dees,  on  the  other 
hand,  clearly  recognize  th^t  the  Federal 
Government  exercises  authority  in  a 
number  of  areas  affecting  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, including  international  negotia- 
tions and  agreements,  and  th::t  in  these 
areas,  it  should  be  the  primary  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  the  Inter- 
ests of  cur  domestic  fishing  Industry.  This 
is  especially  important  to  those  of  us  In 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  once-unchallenged  US.  domi- 
nance of  fishing  and  shen-fl;hlng  activi- 
ties cff  our  shores  has  eroded  dramati- 
cally in  the  post-w.-^r  period  In  1960. 
American  fishermen  caught  93  percent  of 
the  fish  harve-sted  in  U.S.  coastal  waters. 
Today  they  bring  in  less  than  50  percent. 
This  change  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the 
rapid  expansion  of  foreign  fishing  fleets 
which  are  either  owned  or  heavily  sub- 
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sidized  by  their  governments.  With  larre 
amounts  of  capital  at  their  disposal,  these 
fleets  hare  invested  In  modem,  up-to- 
date  ships  which  many  American  firms 
cannot  afford.  In  ail  too  many  cases, 
these  foreign  fleets  have  shown  little  re- 
gard for  conservation,  and  have  ravaged 
the  available  stocks  of  fish  off  our  shores. 
Action  must  b3  taken  soon  to  protect 
these  stocks  of  fish  and  shellfish,  and  it 
is  up  to  us  to  see  that  it  is  done.  We  can 
also  assist  the  individual  States  in  con- 
servation and  scientific  management  of 
these  resoiures  where  It  is  appropriate. 
A  good  example  of  the  misguided  pol- 
icy in  which  the  State  Department  en- 
gages was  illustrated  by  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Reputilic  of  Korea  and  the 
United  States  last  year  in  which  it  was 
proposed  that  the  United  States  would 
grant  multimillion-dollar  subsidies  to 
the  Korean  oyster  Industry.  The  purpose 
of  the  grants  would  be  to  increase  Ko- 
rean oyster  production  for  export  to  the 
United  States  in  direct  competition  with 
American  oysters.  We  have  a  saying  in 
Maryland,  "Eat  oysters,  love  longer."  I 
can  assure  you  that  if  the  State  Derart- 
ment  were  left  to  its  otvti  devices  m:j\y 
of  the  people  of  the  shellfish  Industry  in 
my  district  would  not  only  have  vci-y 
little  love  for  their  Government,  but  they 
might  well  not  be  able  to  afford  to  eat, 
because  their  jobs  would  be  destroyed.  As 
a  member  of  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly. I  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  a  joint 
resolution  which  passed  unanimously 
and  w£is  forwarder,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  protesting  the  State 
Department  negotiations.  Mr.  Speakfr, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  173.  and 
the  companion  resolution  I  sponsored, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  putting  an 
end  to  such  misguided  State  Department 
action. 

The  Amcriran  fL  hing  industry  is  vital 
to  the  Nation's  economy  and  well-being. 
It  is  a  source  of  employment  for  many 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  and  h  jlds  the 
potential  for  producing  vast  amounts  of 
rood  for  '>ur  consumption.  It  is  in  the 
Nations  best  interest  to  restore  the  in- 
dustry's health,  and  this  resolution  can 
be  the  first  step. 

American  fishermen  have  traditionally 
operated  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
sapport  tJT  assistance.  This  resoiuticm 
provides  recognitioo  in  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  ^ay  an  important  role 
in  assistins  i£>  conservali'^n  and  manage- 
ment of  aqoaiic  resourocs.  'Jiat  the  Ind- 
eral Govem-^iCDt  plays  a  cctitinuing  roie 
of  direct  importance  to  the  fishing  tndtc- 
try  in  its  intematltmal  negotiations,  djnd 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  steps  to  protect  US.  fisher- 
men from  exeesBivc  encroachment  by 
foreign  Tessels  into  waters  off  our  const 
as  w«B  as  gnard  agBtn?;t  unsanitary  and 
inferior  foreign  oroducti. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  Qils 
resoluUan.  ad\d  a  new  eommliment  to  iha 
weU  br.oc  -I  aae  of  our  most  importaet 
food-iM'Oti'Uc  1  ig:  mau.-.'xic^». 

The  S?BAK.K':i  The  qaesU'>n  is  <« 
the  mouixi  ofleT»jd  1 7  me  ^-?TiUi-nian 
froin  Michigan  iMr  Utkcx-i.  Ltiat  Lhe 
licmm   "T— ~^  tlK  n^ie*  and  asree  to 


the  coHftuient  resohition.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  1973.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wHl  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  405,  nays  0, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


IRoU  No.  621 

YEAS— 405 

Abdnor 

CouRhlln 

Harrlnttoa 

Ai>CU5 

Crane 

Harsha 

A  'oms 

Crcoin 

Harvey 

ATldabbo 

Culver 

Bastings 

AlTnanier 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hawkins 

An  ierson. 

Daniel.  Botoert 

Hays 

Calif. 

W..  Jr. 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Anderson,  ni. 

DanleU. 

Hecltler.  Mass. 

Anirews.  N.C. 

D  minlc*  V. 

Heinz 

Anirewa, 

Danlelaon 

Helstoekt 

N   DaJt. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Henderson 

Aanunzlo 

DavLs.  B.C. 

Hicks 

Archer 

Davis.  WIS. 

HlIllB 

Arcnds 

delaOanta 

Hinshaw 

A 'in  trong 

Delan'-y 

Hogan 

A-shhrook 

DcUenback 

Hfllfleld 

A'hl-T 

D-Uimis 

Holt 

A3pm 

Denhohn 

UcU^maa 

UaJiUo 

Dennis 

Horton 

B^iIalU 

Dorwin.ikl 

Hosmcr 

nakcr 

Devlne 

Howard 

BmrreU 

Dickinson 

Hub-r 

r.auman 

DinTcll 

Hudnut 

Beard 

Donobu* 

Uun:3t« 

Bell 

Djrn 

Hunt 

Bennett 

Drlnan 

Hutchinson 

BeviU 

Dulakl 

Ichord 

Bla^^t 

Duncan 

Jarman 

Blester 

clu  Pont 

Johnson.  Calif. 

BmL^ham 

Eckhartn 

Jijhnsrn,  Colo. 

Blatnlk 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Bjggs 

EUberg 

J.:nc3.  Ala. 

Eo'r.nl 

Erlenbom 

Jonea,  N  C. 

B^Iltns 

Esch 

Jrn-5.  Okla. 

Bowtn 

E=ihlTin«n 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Br^dcinM 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kartb 

Cra3:j 

Evina.  Teon. 

Kastcumder 

Bray 

Pascell 

Kazen 

BrL'aUT 

Flna«y 

Keating 

BrecklnrWs* 

Pisher 

Kemp 

Bnoiacy 

Fknod 

Ketcbum 

Brooks 

Fl 'wers 

King 

BroomfHd 

Plynt 

Kluczyiiski 

Brotznum 

Foley 

Kocb 

Brown.  Calif. 

Ford. 

KuykendaU 

Brown.  Mich. 

WiniamD. 

Kyroa 

Brown  Ohio 

Forsythe 

I,rn'lTrcb« 

BroyliUl.  HJC. 

Fountain 

LAndrusa 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Fraser 

latta 

Buchanan 

Frellnghuyaen 

Lcggett 

BnrTener 

Frenzel 

Ijchtnaa 

Barke.  Fla. 

Prey 

Lent 

Burke.  Mass. 

Fro.hllch 

lAU:a 

Burlrsrn   T-x 

Purtcn 

Long,  La. 

BuitUam.  Ud. 

Fuqua 

T^ns.llil. 

BurtoB 

Oaydos 

Vatt 

Butler 

Gettys 

Lilian 

Byron 

OlaUno 

McClory 

Cuap 

Otbbon* 

McCloAeT 

Caxaev,  Otkio 

Oilman 

McColUstar 

Carter 

Oinn 

McCormack 

Cawy.'THC. 

Ooldwater 

McDada 

Cecl«rt>er« 

Oo  azalea 

XcBwea 

Chamberlain 

OoodUng 

McFall 

C happen 

Oraaao 

Mt:Kay 

OrecD.Ores. 

UcKlnacr 

Clanry 

Oreea.  I^ 

MacUsan 

Clai* 

OrtlBthB 

^  *       V 

ClaoMM. 

Orcaa 

M.        <\,r-l 

DoaH. 

Grover 

*i„.  i- J 

Clay 

Gubser 

Mann 

Cle»««aiB4 

Oude 

MarazM 

Co(*rMi 

Om«cr 

Martia,aehr. 

Cohen 

Guyer 

Martin.  N.C. 

CoWw 

Haley 

Mat  bias,  Calif. 

Collins,  ni. 

Hamilton 

Matkla.a«. 

Comma.  Tml. 

Bammer- 

Miimiintga 

Conahle 

schnUdt 

Mayne 

C<M«a 

Hanler 

UtiaiW 

Coot* 

Han-J» 

MaeHa 

Connaa 

;  i  ^  rr  k^-.^  i 

'Jalcber 

OoMar 

WAfv«rfi    i-.tt^h 

M««ralfe 

Mcrvinaky 
MlHont 

MUI:r 

Mlnl^ih 

Mink 

Minf^ball  Ohio 

MitcteK  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Mont<»'  mcry 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorfaead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosbisr 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.y. 
Myera 
Natcher 
Nectel 
Nrl7m 
NichoU 
NiX 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O  NcUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
ratman 
Patten 
Popper 
Peiklna 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poa^e 
PodeU 

Pnwell.  Ohio 
Pr^^er 
Prlc3.  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltrhord 
Quie 
Qnill;«i 
Rallsbaok 
R.TniP.U 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Reea 
R:gula 
Reuas 


Berprland 
Blackburn 
Burke,  Calif. 
Carey.  NY. 
Clawion,  Del 
Conyera 
Dent 
Dle«» 
Downing 
Edwaras.  Calif 


Rhodea 

R;ccle 

Rlnalds 

R  bans 
Robinson.  Va. 
Rbis-n.  NY. 

R3dlIM> 

R>o 
Rogers 

■Roncollo.  Wyo. 
BoacaBo.  H.T. 
Rooney.  Pa. 

R  '30 

Rosenthal 
R}StcnkowAl 

ROUBh 

R    USSClOt 

Roy 

R  lybal 

RunncU 

Rupp2 

Ruth 

Rypn 

6t  OTrmala 

San.iinuu 

Saras  In 

Sarbanes 

Satterfletd 

Scherle 

Schne  brll 

Schroeder 

B-bellus 

Seibcrling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Bbuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

SKubltz 

Black 

Smith.  Inwa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Starrcrs 

Stanton, 

J  William 
BtJinton. 

Jomos  V. 
Stark 
St:cJ 
Steele 
Si"elman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stel5cr.  Wla. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTTNG- 

Fish 

Ford,  Oeratd  R 

Gray 

Hansen,  Wash. 

HCbcrt 

Jnrrlan 

Mc3p»Idea 

Macdonald 

Ma'kJen 

Mich=l 


Stubblefleld 

StutdLcy 

Sturlda 

Sullivan 

SjminTton 

Symna 

Tnlcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Caltf. 

Teaguc.  Tex. 

Thompaon.  N.J. 

Thcmson,  Wis, 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlemaa 

TowtlU  Nev. 

Treen 

UJall 

unman 

Van  Deerlla 

Vander  Jagt 

Vnnilc 

Veyiey 

VtBorlto 

Waggonnar 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whiteh^rrst 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wii^Tins 

Williams 

W.i  JLn.  Bob 

wn^cn, 

Charica,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrl'-ht 
Wyatt 
VVy  Jler 
Wylle 
W  yuirJl 
Yatea 
Yatr^n 

Young.  Alaska 
Younc.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Y.un,;.  Ul. 
Younj.  B.C. 
Young.  Tea. 
Zubtodkl 
Zlcn 
Zwacb 


28 

Mills.  Ark. 

R:id 

Rocntry.  N.Y. 

Spenca 

St.'kcs 

WsHIo 

Walab 

Wilson, 

Charles  H, 

Calif. 


So  <  two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foJlowinfi 
pairs: 

Mr.  Btbert  with  Mr.  Gerald  a.  Ford. 

Mr  Hooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawsoa. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gray  wUh  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mis-  J-Ttlan  with  *Tt  Ber^land. 

Mr  Mac«onaMI  with  Mr  Stokaa. 

Mr.  Conyera  wtth  Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  McS^adden  a-lth  Mr.  Walah. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  wtth  Mr.  Mad- 
den. 

Mr  DerwntTtg  wlt^  Mrs  Bnrfcw  wf  CaWorrrta. 

Mr  WaMlewlth  Mr  Plrti 

Mrs.  Hariaan  0*  Wa-^hUnTS-on  i»!t:.  Ur. 
Spenca. 

B4r.  Charlea  tL  W^-cb  o*  f^JalUocnla  wltfc 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 


TJrc  restrit  of  th«  vrte  wns  aTmotmr^d 
as  above  reoordcd. 
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The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution — 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11 — relat- 
ing to  congressional  support  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry,  a  similar  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  one  just  agreed  to.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rxs.  11 

Whereas  the  position  of  the  United  SUtea 
la  world  hslierles  lias  declined  from  Urst  to 
seventh  place  among  the  major  fiBhlng 
uatloiLS; 

Whereas  there  tias  been  a  continuing  de- 
cline lu  domes;.lc  production  of  food  fish  and 
shellfish  for  the  last  five  years; 

Whereas  our  domestic  fishing  fleet  In  many 
areas  has  become  obsolete  and  Inefflcleut; 

Whereas  Intensive  foreign  fishing  along 
our  coasts  has  brought  about  declines  In 
slacks  of  a  nuini>er  of  species  with  resulting 
economic  hardship  to  local  domestic  fisher- 
men dependent  upon  such  stocks: 

Whereas  rising  costs  and  extremely  high 
Insurance  rates  have  made  fishing  uneco- 
nomic in  some  areas  even  when  stocks  of  fish 
and  shellfish  are  at  normal  levels; 

Whereas  assistance  to  fishermen  Is  very 
limited  as  contrasted  to  Federal  aid  to  In- 
dustrial, oommerclal,  and  agricultural  Inter- 
ests; 

Whereas  United  States  Ishermen  cannot 
successfully  compete  against  Imported  fish 
products  In  the  market  because  a  number  of 
foreign  fishing  countries  subsidize  their  fish- 
ing Industry  to  a  greater  extent; 

Whereas  some  60  per  centum  of  the  seafood 
reqtilrements  of  the  United  States  Is  being 
supplied  by  imports; 

Whereas  the  United  States  fisheries  and 
fishing  industry  is  a  valuable  natural  resource 
supplying  employment  and  Income  to  thou- 
sands of  people  In  all  of  our  coastal  States; 

Whereas  International  negotiations  so  far 
have  proved  Incapable  of  obtaining  timely 
agreement  on  the  protection  of  tlireatened 
species  of  fish; 

Whereas  our  fisheries  are  beset  with  almost 
Insurmountable  production  and  economic 
problems:   and 

Whereas  certain  of  our  coastal  stocks  of 
fish  are  being  decimated  by  foreign  fishing 
fleets:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  our  fishing  Industry  ba 
afforded  all  support  neoessary  to  have  It 
strengthened,  and  all  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  our  coastal  fish- 
eries against  excessive  foreign  fishing,  and 
further  that  the  Congress  Is  fully  prepared 
to  act  Immediately  to  provide  interim  meas- 
ures to  conserve  overfished  stocks  and  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  fishing  industry. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  also  recognizes,  en- 
courages, and  Intends  to  support  the  key 
responsibilities  of  the  sever-^l  States  for  con- 
servation and  sdentlflr  mi\n!i?Tnent  of  fish- 
eries reaoTirr~(  within  tlnltcd  States  territo- 
rial waters:  and  in  t'.'.s  context  the  ronere.sa 
particularly  commends  Fefleral  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  coord  nau-d  protection. 
enhancement,  and  scientific  management  ot 
all  United  States  fisheries,  both  coairtal  and 
dWant.  Incltidlng  prf^pntly  B-'icr^irfnl  Prd- 
eral-a'd  pTO?rains  i.nder  the  rommerclal 
Fisheries  Reaearch  and  Development  Act  of 
IBM.  and  t'.e  new;y  flevtl  p'.nK  Federal-State 
fisheries   management  prr^grams. 

CJXEX 2477 — Part  30 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERED    DT    MK.    DINCELI. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DiNGEix  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  S.  Con.  Hcs.  11,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  language  of  H.  Con. 
Res.  173,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MH.    DINCeiX 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DiNGKLL  moves  to  strike  out  the  pre- 
amble of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  of  the 
preamble  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
173,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  173)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  173) 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  not 
recorded  on  rollcall  No.  620.  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  to  accom- 
pany the  bill  S.  1443,  the  foreign  assist- 
ance authorization.  I  was  called  off  the 
House  floor  by  a  constituent  and  failed 
to  hear  the  bells.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 


BUDGET  AND  IMPOUNDMENT 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  715  and  abk  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  Uie  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Hes.  715 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R- 
7130)  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  improve 
c^ngressionaJ  control  over  budgetary  outlay 
and  receipt  totals,  to  provide  Icr  a  Legis- 
lative Budget  Dlrect-iir  and  ?taff,  and  for 
ft  her  purpose"  .\/t.er  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally 
divlde>d  and  contmlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
in  Rules,  the  bUl  shaJi  be  read  tor  an^nd- 
meiil  under  the  five-minute  rule  It  shall  be 
In  order  U>  consider  without  the  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  amendment  In  the 


nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  now  printed  In  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  and  said 
substitute  shall  be  read  for  amendment  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  consideration,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  rsport  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  conunlttee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  T>k  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Marttn),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  absolutely  no 
opposition  to  this  rule  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  debate  the  bill  during  considera- 
tion of  the  rule  because  we  have  3  hours 
of  general  debate  during  which  we  will 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  bill  as  soon  as 
the  rule  is  adopted 

This  is  a  straightf  orw  ard  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  also  know  of  no  dLsapproval  of  this 
rule.  It  cleared  the  Committee  on  Rules 
unanimously  by  a  vote  of  15  to  0  I 
support  the  rule  and  I  urge  Itf  adoption. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  que.si:or.  on  the  resolution. 

The  pretious  question  was  ordered, 

The  resciulion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v.  as  laid  on  the 
table, 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Wiiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  con.'^ideralion 
of  the  bill  (H.R  7130>  to  amend  tlie 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  to  improve  concressional  con- 
trol over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
totals,  to  provide  for  a  Legislative  Budg- 
et Director  and  Staff,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  tiie  gentleman  from 
Missouri  tMr.  Bolliko  . 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COM  Mil  I'LS  OF  THI  WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committ.ee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.•^ideratlon  of  the  bUl  H.R.  7130.  with  Mr. 
UDAtL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  the  ftrst  read- 
in .?  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule  the 
rentleman  from  Missouri  iMr  BolliwO 
will  be  recogiilzed  for  1  ^2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  <Mr  MARTm) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  'i  hours 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  recommend  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  interested  in  this  sub- 
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Ject  that  they  read  the  report  between 
now  and  tomorrow.  That  Is  not  to  say 
I  will  not  be  available  to  answer  any 
questions  or  that  there  will  not  be  an 
explanation  made  of  the  bill,  but  this  Is 
a  very  good,  quite  brief  report  which  I 
believe  explains  all  the  different  prob- 
lems Involved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  speech  which 
I  do  not  propose  to  give  which  amounts  to 
a  summary  of  that  report  and  I  hope 
those  who  do  not  feel  like  reading  the 
whole  report  will  read  what  follows,  and 
at  this  point,  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent I  have  obtained,  I  Insert  my  speech 
In  the  Rkcors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7130  is  a  balanced 
and  workable  bill  that  promises  mean- 
ingful and  attainable  Improvement  in  the 
congressional  budget  process.  The  bill 
preserves  and  strengthens  the  appro- 
priations machinery  of  Congress  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  Congress  the  capa- 
bility to  decide  budget  totals  and  priori- 
ties. It  enables  Congress  to  review  and 
terminate  the  impoundment  of  funds  by 
the  executive  branch  and  it  thereby 
offers  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
budget  reform,  encompassing  the  spend- 
ing decisions  of  Congress  as  well  as  the 
Implementation  of  those  decisions  by  the 
executive  branch. 

The  bill  consists  of  two  titles.  Title  I 
establishes  the  machinery  for  a  congres- 
sional budget  process,  including  new 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees 
and  a  Legislative  Budget  Office.  Title  n 
is  adapted  from  the  anti-Impoundment 
legislation  approved  by  the  House  on 
July  25  of  this  year  which  is  now  pend- 
ing in  conference. 

CUIDEI.IKES     FOB    aCAUSTIC     BtTDGET    SETOBM 

The  Rules  Committee  began  Its  search 
for  improved  congressional  budgetary 
methods  with  a  thorough  consideration 
of  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control.  Those  recommendations  were 
embodied  in  the  original  bill  HE.  7130 
which  was  cosponsored  by  all  16  House 
Members  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee. 

Over  months  of  deliberation ,  positions 
Initially  held  were  subjected  to  the  test 
of  contending  viewpoints  and  few  sur- 
vived completely  Intact.  In  its  reported 
form,  HJl.  7130  retains  many  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  but 
It  also  reflects  a  desire  to  cast  the  pur- 
poses of  budget  control  into  sui  accept- 
able and  useful  framework.  Budget  re- 
form is  of  no  value  if  it  cannot  be 
adopted,  or  if  adopted  It  cannot  work. 

The  reported  legislation  differs  in  cer- 
tain key  aspects  from  the  original  ver- 
sion. The  Joint  Study  Committee  pro- 
posed a  very  complicated  budget  proce- 
dure In  an  effort  to  achieve  complete  con- 
sistency and  compliance  in  congression- 
al budget  actions.  It  proposed  that  the 
budget  process  begin  each  year  with 
adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing spending  maximums  for  the 
total  budget  smd  for  each  subcategory. 
Consideration  of  this  budget  resolution 
would  have  been  constrained  by  an  iron- 
clad "rule  of  consistency"  barring  «uiy 
amendment  that  did  not  preserve  a  con- 
sistent relationship  between  all  totals 
and  subtotals.  The  net  effect  of  this  riUe 
would  have  been  to  preclude  most  floor 


amendments  and  to  give  the  new  Budget 
Committees  enormous  power  in  the  mak- 
ing of  congressional  budget  policy. 

A  similar  restrlctlveness  would  have 
operated  in  consideration  of  the  various 
spending  bills.  No  appropriation  measure 
could  go  forward  unless  it  was  in  com- 
plete compliance  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Under  the  proposed  arrangement, 
the  appropriations  process  would  have 
been  supplanted  by  premature  and  con- 
strictive budget  deci"lons. 

The  Rules  Committee  decided  to  re- 
move these  restrictive  procedures  and  to 
devise  an  alternative  that  accomplishes 
the  needed  budget  control.  Its  work  has 
been  guid:d  by  a  number  of  principles. 

First  has  been  the  commitment  to 
find  a  workable  process.  Not  everything 
that  carries  the  label  of  a  legislative 
budget  can  be  made  to  work.  Thi  com- 
plicated floor  procedures  contained  in 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  bill  have  been 
eliminated  because  they  would  have  in- 
hibited the  proper  functioning  of  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  budget  reform  must  not  be- 
come an  Instrument  for  preventing  Con- 
gress from  expressing  its  will  on  spend- 
ing policy.  The  original  bill  would  have 
ruled  out  many  floor  amendments,  it 
would  have  stunted  the  free  considera- 
tion of  appropriation  measures,  it  would 
have  bound  Congress  to  unusual  smd  op- 
pressive rules,  and  it  would  have  given 
one-third  of  the  Members  the  power  to 
thwart  a  majority's  effort  to  revise  or 
waive  such  rules.  Points  of  order  could 
have  been  raised  at  many  stages  of  the 
process  and  legitimate  legislative  Initia- 
tives would  have  besn  blocked. 

The  objective  of  budget  reform  should 
be  to  make  Congress  Informed  about  and 
responsible  for  its  budget  actions,  not  to 
take  away  its  power  to  act. 

Third,  budget  reform  must  not  be  used 
to  concentrate  the  spending  power  In  a 
few  hands.  All  Members  must  have  ample 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  and 
to  vote  on  budget  matters.  While  It  is 
necessary  to  establish  new  budget  com- 
mittees, they  must  not  be  given  extra- 
ordinary power  in  the  making  of  budget 
policies. 

Fourth,  the  congressional  budget  must 
operate  in  tandem  with  and  not  override 
the  well-established  appropriations  proc- 
ess. Through  its  power  of  appropriations, 
Congress  is  able  to  maintain  control  over 
spending.  That  power  hns  been  exercised 
responsibly  and  effectively  over  the  years 
and  it  should  not  oe  diluted  by  the  Im- 
position of  a  new  layer  of  procedures. 

Fifth,  the  budget  control  procedures 
should  deviate  only  the  necessary  mini- 
mum from  the  procedures  used  for  the 
preparation  and  consideration  of  other 
legislation.  Undue  complexity  could  only 
mean  the  discrediting  of  any  new  reform 
drive.  We  must  not  load  the  congression- 
al budget  process  with  needless  and  ques- 
tionable  details. 

These  principles  have  been  applied  to 
resolve  a  number  of  the  controversial  is- 
sues brought  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. For  every  major  feature  of  H  R.  7130, 
a  number  of  alternatives  were  consid- 
ered. In  particular,  we  appraised  the  var- 
ious options  available  in  regard  to  the 
new   budget   committees,   congressional 


budget  staff,  the  fiscal  year,  control  over 
budget  totals,  the  determination  of  pro- 
gram priorities,  tax  policy,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  spending  decisions  with  the 
budget  resolution,  and  the  linkage  of 
budget  and  impoundmont  controls.  The 
paragraphs  below  set  forth  the  pooitions 
taken  by  the  R-'Jes  Committee. 

COMPOSmoN  or  the  BUDCET  COMMimES 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  recom- 
mended a  House  Budget  Committee  of 
21  members.  7  each  from  Appropriations 
and  Ways  and  Means,  and  7  from  all 
other  committees. 

Moreover,  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Budget  Committee  would  alternate  be- 
tween Appropriations  and  Ways  and 
Means,  and  these  two  committees  also 
would  decide  which  of  their  members 
would  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee.  In 
contrast  to  this  position  was  the  view 
that  the  makeup  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee should  be  set  by  the  party  caucuses, 
in  the  same  manner  thit  the  member- 
shins  0-  other  committees  arc  selected. 
Their  argument  was  that  budget  control 
Is  not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  taxing  and  spending  committees  and 
these  committed  should  not  dominate 
the  budget  process  In  Congress. 

Th3  alternative  Imported  in  H.R.  7130 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  special  need 
to  coordinate  revenue:  and  expenditures 
and  that  participation  by  members  of 
Ways  and  Means  and  Appropriations 
would  bring  expertise  and  Information  to 
the  new  Budget  Committee.  Yet  there  is 
a'so  a  need  to  draw  the  entire  member- 
ship Into  the  budget  process  and  to  in- 
sure that  all  interests  and  viewpoints 
are  represented  in  the  making  of  the 
basic  fiscal  decisions.  H.R.  7130  retains 
designation  of  committee  members  but 
reduces  the  percentages  allocated  to 
Ways  and  Means  and  Appropriations 
from  66  percent  to  less  than  45  percent. 
Thus  there  would  he  a  23-member  com- 
mittee, with  only  10  coming  from  the 
taxing  and  spending  commlltees.  More- 
over, ths  10  would  be  selected  by  p.irty 
caucuses  rather  than  bv  the  committees 
they  represent.  Four  additional  changes 
expand  the  role  of  the  Hou-.e  member- 
shin.  First,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  would  not  have  to  come  from 
Appropriations  or  Ways  and  Means:  sec- 
ond, no  member  may  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee  more  than  4  years — plus  a 
fraction  of  a  year— in  five  successive 
Congresses;  third,  selection  of  Budget 
Committee  members  is  to  be  mrde  with- 
out regard  to  seniority;  fourth,  two  posi- 
tions on  the  Budget  Committee  would  be 
held  by  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaderships. 

LECTSLATTVC  CtTDGET  OFFICK 

HR.  7130  originally  provided  for  a 
joint  legislative  budget  staff  to  rerve  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees. 
Some  interested  parties  have  pressed  for 
a  new  congressional  budget  office  not 
tied  to  particular  committees  and  avail- 
able to  all  Members  and  ccmmittors.  The 
formula  devised  by  the  Ru'c3  Committee 
combines  the  advantages  of  a  committee 
staff  with  assistamce  to  Congress  as  a 
whole.  We  were  concerned  that  if  an  in- 
dependent office  were  establl'^hcd  it  would 
not  be  sufficiently  close  to  the  committee 
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process  and  the  Budget  Committees 
would  be  Impelled  to  form  their  own 
staffs  in  addition  to  that  of  the  new 
budget  office.  Further  duplication  would 
arise  between  the  work  of  the  budget  of- 
fice and  the  General  Accounting  OfQce. 
H.R.  7130  now  calls  for  a  legislative 
budget  office  with  a  director  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. But  although  it  would  have  a  spe- 
cial relationship  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees, the  legislative  budget  office  would 
be  authorized  to  provide  available  data 
and  related  technical  assistance  to  other 
committees  and  Members. 

FISCAL  TTAX 

One  of  the  visible  disabilities  of  tho 
existing  congressional  budget  process  Is 
the  failure  to  complete  action  on  appro- 
priation bills  prior  to  the  start  of  the  new 
fiscal  year.  The  Joint  Study  Committee 
added  a  layer  of  budget  procedures  in 
the  form  of  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget.  Congress  thus  would  have 
the  same  inadequate  amoimt  of  time 
within  which  to  complete  more  budjet 
business.  Some  relief  would  be  secured  by 
the  establishment  of  a  March  31  deadline 
for  the  consideration  of  authorizing 
legislation  but  it  will  require  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  to  put  an  end  to 
the  continuing  resolution. 

Three  possible  changes  were  consid- 
ered: an  August  1-July  31  fiscal  year;  a 
fiscal  year  nmning  from  October  1 
through  September  30;  and  a  shift  to  a 
fiscal  year  coinciding  with  the  calendar 
year.  An  August  1-July  31  cycle  was  ruled 
out  because  it  would  give  Congress  only 
the  additional  month,  not  enough  to 
make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  delays.  A 
calendar  year  was  rejected  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  including  OMB's  protest  that 
it  would  not  have  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare complete  figures  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  A  January  1  start  would  en- 
tangle the  budget  in  electoral  politics 
and  would  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  an- 
nual preadjournmcnt  ruFh. 

The  October  1-September  30  fiscal 
cycle  was  suggested  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  his  appearance  before  the 
Rules  Committee  Congress  would  have 
3  additional  months  for  budget  work 
which  would  be  completed  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  national  elections.  An  Octo- 
ber 1  fiscal  start  is  most  In  accord  with 
the  contemporary  work  schedule  of  Con- 
gress and  would  not  cause  undue  disrup- 
tion to  the  budget  processes  of  State  and 
local  governments  which  receive  Federal 
assistance. 

COVT«OL   OVEB  BtTDGET  TOTALS 

One  of  the  most  debated  issues  In  budg- 
et reform  has  been  whether  the  initial 
budget  resolution  should  set  firm  ceilings 
on  the  subsequent  actions  of  Congress  or 
whether  the  initial  levels  should  operate 
as  targets  to  guide  but  not  bind  Congress 
in  its  spending  decisions.  The  Joint 
Study  Committee  opted  for  spending  ceil- 
ings because  It  felt  that  anything  less 
than  a  binding  limit  would  dilute  the 
purposes  of  budget  reform.  If  the  initial 
budget  resolution  were  only  a  target,  the 
apprehension  was  that  it  would  become 
a  base  from  which  various  Interests 
would  pressure  for  higher  spending.  Con- 
gress would  merely  go  through  the  mo- 


tions of  ratifying  the  higher  levels  set 
in  the  original  appropriation  measures. 

When  the  Rules  Committee  began  its 
consideration  of  the  issue,  many  of  its 
Members  favored  spending  ceilings.  But 
after  we  reviewed  the  many  problems  as- 
sociated with  early  ceilings,  we  agreed 
that  targets  offer  the  most  workable  ap- 
proach to  genuine  spending  control.  The 
same  shift  in  viewpoint  was  accepted  by 
the  two  House  cochniraien  of  tlie  Joint 
Study  Committee  who  worked  closely 
with  the  Rules  Coixunittee  in  preparing 
a  version  that  could  receive  broad  sup- 
port. 

Early  spsnding  limits  have  two  In- 
herent shortcomings.  First,  they  deprive 
Congress  of  a  flexible  response  to  chang- 
ing circtmistances;  second,  they  down- 
grade the  utility  of  the  appropriations 
process.  Flexibility  is  an  essential  In- 
gredient of  any  budget  process.  Condi- 
tions and  needs  change  rapidly  and  Con- 
gress must  be  in  a  position  to  take  ap- 
propriate action.  Consider  what  might 
have  happened  this  year  if  a  total  ceil- 
ing had  been  applied  shortly  after  the 
President  submitted  its  budget.  Congress 
would  have  been  inhibited  in  responding 
to  the  dollar  devaluation  which  has  ne- 
cessitated an  additional  $2  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1974.  It 
would  have  been  similarly  Inhibited  from 
responding  to  the  inflation  which  has 
reduced  the  real  income  of  social  secur- 
ity pensioners  or  to  the  military  require- 
ments arising  out  of  the  Mideast  crisis. 
While  these  circumstances  have  been 
peculiar  to  fiscal  year  1974,  every  year 
brings  its  share  of  surprises.  During  the 
past  decade,  there  have  been  an  average 
of  three  supplemental  appropriations 
providing  almo.st  SIO  billion  in  new  bud- 
get authority  each  year.  If  a  spending 
ceiling  were  imposed.  Congress  euner 
would  have  to  go  through  th?  laborious 
concurrent  resolution  process  everytime 
spending  needs  escalated  or  it  would 
leave  Itself  Incapable  to  respond  to 
chnnglng  conditions. 

The  second  problem  is  that  a  firm 
spending  level  would  severely  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  appropriations  process 
as  a  means  for  determining  Federal 
spending  policy.  In  effect,  the  main  for- 
um for  establishing  expenditure  levels 
would  be  the  concurrent  resolution  which 
would  be  decided  early  in  the  year  before 
Congress  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
examine  the  specific  Justifications  of- 
fered by  Government  agencies.  By  the 
time  the  appropriations  process  was 
reached,  the  main  decisions  already 
would  have  been  locked  in  by  the  early 
budget  resolution. 

The  proper  course  Is  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  appropriations  process 
which  has  consistently  demonstrated  its 
effectiveness  as  a  means  of  budget  con- 
trol. Year  after  year,  appropriations  are 
within  the  "targets"  recommended  in  the 
President's  budget,  with  any  added  funds 
in  the  form  of  backdoor  spending.  The 
appropriations  process  would  be  assisted 
if  Congress  were  to  take  over  the  job  of 
setting  early  targets,  leaving  to  the  ap- 
propriations machinery  the  capability  to 
make  whatever  spending  decisions  the 
majority  of  Congress  determine  to  be 
suitable. 


This  procedure  is  contained  In  H.R. 
7150.  The  first  budget  resolution  to  be 
adopted  by  May  1  would  establish  guide- 
lines but  would  not  restrict  the  process- 
ing; of  appropriations  measures  through 
Congress.  After  nil  spending  measures 
have  been  acted  upon,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  Congress  to  s:t  firm  spend- 
ing levels,  taking  whatever  steps  It  seems 
necessary  to  implement  its  final  deter- 
mination. Under  this  sequence,  the 
spending  level  would  derive  from  rather 
than  supersede  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. Of  course,  if  Congress  decides  that 
total  appropriations  are  in  excess  of  a 
suitable  level,  it  would  be  able  to  reduce 
appropriations  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  its  preferred  appropriate  level. 

DETERMINATION  OP  PCOCBAM  PRIORITIES 

The  Rules  Committee  was  presented 
with  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  com- 
peting versions  of  budget  control.  One 
position,  taken  by  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee and  others,  was  that  the  budget 
resolution  should  set  program  targets  in 
addition  to  overall  spending  levels.  The 
total  spending  level  would  be  divided 
into  specific  categories  such  as  major 
program  areas  or  the  various  appro- 
priation bills. 

Two  reasons  were  offered  in  behalf  of 
this  approach.  First,  that  unless  Congress 
sets  pro  J  ram  levels,  any  decision  on 
spending  totals  would  be  a  meaningless 
gestiu-e  because  the  totals  cannot  be  de- 
cided apart  from  the  programs  that  com- 
prise them.  If  Congress  only  looics  at  the 
totals,  it  will  not  know  what  they  portend 
for  individual  programs  and  it  will  be  im- 
pelled to  abandon  its  decision  on  totals 
when  it  gets  aiound  to  malcing  individual 
spending  choices. 

An  additional  reason  Is  that  Congress 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine spending  priorities  by  comparing 
the  relative  value  of  each  program  area 
within  a  comprehensive  budget  process. 
Because  the  present  system  is  frag- 
mented, with  decisions  stretching  over 
many  months,  Congress  has  no  real  op- 
portunity to  decide  spending  priorities. 
It  would  be  given  this  opportunity  if  the 
initial  budget  resolution  set  forth  the  ap- 
propriate target  for  each  category. 

Despite  the  attractiveness  of  a  pri- 
ority-setting process,  two  appealing  arg- 
uments were  advanced  against  it.  One 
was  that  if  the  budget  resolution  deals 
exclusively  with  "macro"  issues,  it  would 
be  able  to  give  proper  atte1(^ion  to  the 
effect  of  the  budget  on  economic  condi- 
tions and  this  vital  task  would  not  be- 
come entangled  in  the  separate  matter 
of  program  priorities.  Inevitably,  the 
congresrional  budget  process  would  be 
much  more  complicated  and  controver- 
sial If  it  were  to  address  individual 
spending  issues  and  consequently  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
timely  agreement  within  Congress  on 
macroeconomlc  policy.  The  need  to  rec- 
oncile overall  spending  totals  with  indi- 
vidual program  levels  was  the  main  rea- 
son why  the  Joint  Study  Committee  pro- 
posed intricate  floor  procedures  and  a 
restrictive  "rule  of  consistency." 

A  second  consideration  is  that  a  full- 
fledged  "priorities  debate"  would  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  program  levels  but 
such  a  debate  would  occur  early  in  the 
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session  without  benefit  of  the  careful  re- 
view and  data  assembled  via  the  appro- 
priations process.  The  appropriations 
process  would  be  diminished  In  stature 
and  utility  as  Congress  prematurely 
made  Its  decisions  before  the  essential 
evidence  had  been  gathered. 

H.R.  7130  proposes  a  balanced  course 
of  action  which  gives  Congress  the  bene- 
fit of  knowing  how  the  spending  totals 
have  been  derived  but  without  Interfer- 
ing with  the  appropriations  process.  The 
budget  resolution  would  allocate  the 
spending  target  among  major  functions 
such  as  health,  income  security,  and  na- 
tional defense,  not  by  discrete  program 
areas.  In  this  way.  Congress  would  be 
able  to  lay  out  national  priorities  but  It 
would  leave  to  the  appropriations  process 
the  determination  of  spending  policy. 
Moreover,  the  functional  levels,  like  the 
overall  total,  would  be  targets  and  would 
serve  to  assist  rather  Ihan  bind  Congress 
In  its  action  on  the  various  money  bills. 

Although  there  would  be  an  overlap 
between  functional  and  appropriations 
categories,  the  situation  wou'd  not  be 
much  different  from  what  it  now  Is.  The 
budget  now  categorizes  expenditures  by 
both  fimctlon  and  appropriations  unit. 
In  the  new  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. Congress  will  have  the  capability  to 
reconcile  the  two  sets  of  classifications. 
This  Is  not  a  difficult  task  and  can  bs 
handled  with  modem  data  processing 
techniques. 

TAX    POUCT 

A  comprehensive  budget  process  must 
Include  the  coordination  of  spending  and 
tax  policy.  If  this  coordination  is  lack- 
ing, Congress  will  be  unable  to  assert  Its 
will  on  the  appropriate  level  of  surplus 
or  deficit  in  the  budget.  Rather  than 
using  the  budget  to  manage  the  economy. 
Congress  would  find  itself  uninformed 
about  the  overall  effects  of  Its  actions  on 
the  economy. 

Most  of  the  budget  control  alternatives 
considered  by  this  committee  provided  for 
the  Identification  of  the  appropriate  level 
of  budget  surplus  or  deficit.  However,  the 
original  version  of  H.R.  7130  proposed  by 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  went  a  big 
step  further  and  would  have  virtually 
compelled  Congress  to  adopt  a  tax  sur- 
charge If  estimated  revenues  were  less 
than  the  level  set  In  the  second  budget 
resolution.  Congress  would  have  been 
barred  from  adopting  a  supplemental — 
or  wrapup — appropriation  bill  before  ad- 
journment unless  It  also  enacted  a  tax 
surcharge — or  a  sut)stltute  tax  measure 
producing  the  required  amount  of  reve- 
nue. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  coordina- 
tion of  tax  and  spending  policy  should 
not  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  con- 
gressional control  over  the  budget.  Con- 
gress should  not  be  forced  to  adopt  tax 
legislation:  rather  it  must  have  free  rein 
to  determine  the  tax  policy  It  considers 
appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic  and 
other  conditions.  Accordingly.  H  R.  7130 
as  reported  provides  that  the  second  con- 
current resolution — to  be  adopted  by 
September  15 — shall  direct  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance 
CMiunlttees  to  report  any  Implementing 
legislation  that  Congress  determines  to 
be  necessary.  In  this  way  tax  legislation 


would  be  pegged  to  a  specific  congres- 
sional decision  and  would  not  be  auto- 
matically triggered  by  a  formula. 
KKCONcnoiinoN  OF  srvfronfc  acttoms  akd 
auiRiKr  •xsoLcnoM 

Under  the  procedure  laid  out  In  H.R. 
7130.  the  initial  budget  resolution  would 
contain  spending  targets.  Pursuant  to  Its 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  Congress 
would  go  through  the  various  spending 
measures,  taking  whatever  action  It 
deems  appropriate. 

After  this  process  has  been  completed. 
Congress  would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  final  determination— subject  to  revi- 
sion If  Congress  so  desires — of  overall 
sp)endlng.  At  this  stage.  Congress  would 
have  to  reconcile  Its  total  spending  deci- 
sion with  the  sxmis  of  the  Individual 
bills.  The  bill  has  a  reconciliation  pro- 
cedure that  enables  Congress  to  take 
whatever  combination  of  actions  It 
wishes.  Of  course,  the  reconciliation 
would  be  necessary  only  If  the  Individual 
spending  bills  aggregated  In  excess  of  the 
total  set  In  the  second  budget  resolution. 
If  this  happened.  Congress  would  adopt 
a  budget  reconciliation  bill  providing  for 
the  rescission  or  amendment  of  appro- 
priations; the  adjustment  of  tax  rates; 
and'or  adjustment  In  the  limit  on  the 
public  debt.  This  procedure  would  give 
Congress  the  capability  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  and  consistent  budget 
poUcy. 

LrNKUP  or  BtTDGET  AND  IMFQCNDIfZltT 
CONIKOLS 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  approved 
HR.  8480  to  control  the  Impoundment 
of  funds  by  the  President.  At  the  time, 
we  recognized  that  impoundment  control 
is  closely  related  to  overall  budget  control 
by  Congress.  Nevertheless,  we  believed 
unprecedented  impoundments  of  fiscal 
1973  funds  by  the  President  mnde  It  im- 
perative that  the  enactment  of  Impound- 
ment legislation  not  be  delayed  by  the 
search  for  new  congressional  budget  pro- 
cedures. For  this  reason,  title  II  of  H.R. 
8480  conta'ned  an  Interim  budget  control 
procedure  to  apply  only  to  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Budget  reform  and  Impoundment  con- 
trol have  a  Joint  purpose:  to  restore  re- 
sponsibility for  the  spending  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  the  legislative 
branch.  One  without  the  other  would 
leave  Congress  In  a  weak  and  Ineffective 
position.  No  matter  how  prudently  Con- 
gress discharges.  Its  appropriations  re- 
spoaslblllty,  legislative  decisions  have  no 
meaning  if  they  can  be  unilaterally  abro- 
gated by  executive  Impoundments.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  Congress  appropriates 
funds  without  full  awareness  of  the 
country's  fiscal  condition.  Its  actions  miy 
be  used  by  the  President  to  Justify  the 
Improper  withholding  of  funds.  By  Join- 
ing budget  and  Impoundment  control  In 
a  complete  overhaul  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess, H.R.  7130  seeks  to  Insure  that  the 
power  of  appropriation  assigned  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution  Is  responsibly 
and  effectively  exercised. 

TKX     CO  WO»»m»TO  W  AL     BUDCCT     PKOCIBS 

Title  I  of  HJl.  7130  provides  for  the 
adoption  each  year  of  a  congressional 
budget.  Including  a  determination  of  the 
appropriate  levels  of  revenues,  expendi- 


tures, and  budget  surplus  or  deficit.  Title 
n  establishes  a  control  procedure  where- 
by either  House  of  Congress  may  pro- 
hibit the  President  or  any  other  officer 
of  the  executive  branch  from  continuing 
an  Impoundment. 

Title  I  reforms  the  authorizations- 
appropriations  process  within  Congress. 
An  Important  feature  Is  a  revised  time- 
table ttiat  allows  more  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  major  policy  choices  and 
substantially  reduces  the  likelihood  of 
continuing  resolutions  because  of  failure 
to  complete  action  on  the  appropriation 
bills  before  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  fiscal  year  would  run  from  October 
1  through  September  30,  adding  3  months 
to  the  period  available  for  congressional 
action.  Within  this  fiscal  calendar,  Ccn- 
gress  would  complete  action  en  authoriz- 
ing legislation  by  April  1;  adoption  of 
an  Initial  budget  resolution  would  follow 
1  month  l\ter:  all  appropriation  bills 
would  be  cleared  by  Augiut  1;  Congress 
would  adopt  a  final  budget  resolution  by 
September  15;  any  required  implement- 
ing legislation  would  have  to  Le  enacted 
prior  to  adjournment. 

The  first  concurrent  resolutlcn  on  the 
budget  would  set  tentative  total  levels  for 
new  budget  authority  and  outlays,  the 
apprcpriate  spending  level  for  each 
functional  category  In  the  budget,  and 
the  overall  levels  of  Federal  revenues, 
debt,  and  surplus  or  d:ficlt.  These 
flgiires  would  operate  to  guide  Congress 
during  Its  subsequent  conrlderatlon  of 
the  various  spending  bills.  To  facilitate 
timely  and  Informed  action  en  appro- 
priations. H.R.  7130  provides  that  the 
House  Appropriatlrns  Committee  shall 
not  report  any  tills  until  It  has  com- 
pleted the  markup  of  all  appropriation 
tills.  Moreover,  all  regular  appropriation 
bills  which  exceed  their  original  targets 
would  be  held  by  the  Congress — net  en- 
rolled or  sent  to  the  President — until  it 
has  adopted  a  second  budget  resolution — 
by  September  15 — and.  If  necessary,  a 
budget  reconciliation  bill.  The  second 
budget  resolution  establishes  the  appro- 
priate level  of  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays and  may  call  for  Implementing 
legislation  to  be  reported  by  the  appro- 
priating or  revenue  committees  of  Con- 
gress. The  Implementing  legislation  Is  to 
be  in  the  form  of  a  budget  reconciliation 
till  and  may  provide  for  the  rescl>slon  or 
amendment  of  appropriations  or  for  ad- 
justments In  tax  rates.  After  the  Imple- 
menting legislation  has  been  adopted,  the 
appropriation  bills  would  be  sent  to  the 
President. 

The  bill  Incorporates  backdoor  spend- 
ing Into  the  congressional  budget  procers. 
Under  new  procedures,  backdoor  spend- 
ing— such  as  contract  avilhority,  loan 
authority,  and  mandatory  cr  open-ended 
entitlements — could  not  take  effect  until 
funds  were  provided  through  the  appro- 
priations process.  Existing  backdoor 
spending  would  not  be  covered  by  the  new 
procedures  until  October  1,  1978.  How- 
ever, certain  types  of  spending  such  as 
that  derived  from  self-supporllng  trust 
funds  would  be  excluded  from  the  new 
controls   over   backdoor   spending. 

New  budget  committees  would  be  es- 
tablished in  the  House  and  Senate  with 
jurisdiction  to  report  the  two  budget  res- 
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olutlons  required  by  the  legislation  as 
well  as  any  other  budget  resolution  which 
revises  the  overall  spending  totals.  Mem- 
bership on  the  House  Budget  Committee 
would  be  limited  to  4  years— plus  a  por- 
tion of  a  year — within  five  successive 
Congresses,  and  all  appointments  would 
be  made  without  regard  to  seniority.  Of 
the  23  members  of  the  House  Budget 
Conunittee.  5  each  would  be  drawn  from 
the  House  Appropriations  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Commltee,  11  from  other 
standing  committees,  and  1  each  from 
the  majority  and  minority  leaderships. 
The  Budget  Committee  would  not  have 
Jurisdiction  over  any  authorizations  or 
appropriations.  Authorizations  would 
continue  to  be  reported  by  the  various 
legislative  committees  and  appropria- 
tions by  the  Appropriation  Committees. 
In  addition,  the  budget  reconciliation  bill 
required  by  the  legislation  would  be  re- 
ported by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  with  any  tax  measure  re- 
quired to  be  included  therein  coming 
from  Ways  and  Means. 

The  new  Legislative  Budget  OfQce 
would  assist  the  House  and  Senate  Budg- 
et Committees.  It  would  be  headed  by  a 
director,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  upon 
the  recommendiition  of  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee  Tlie  Legislative  Budget 
OfQce  would  have  authority  to  obtain 
data  related  to  its  functions  from  the 
executive  branch  and  to  furnish  Infor- 
mation and  a-ssi.stance  to  committees 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

Title  II  of  H  R.  7130  establL'^hes  the 
procedure  by  which  the  Congress  can 
require  the  President  to  cease  any  Im- 
poundment of  funds. 

It  directs  the  President  to  notify  the 
Congress  by  special  message  whenever 
he  or  any  other  officer  of  the  executive 
branch  Impounds  funds  Each  .such  spe- 
cial mr^saKc.  whlrh  .shall  deal  with  only 
a  single  impoundment,  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  Congress  within  10  days  after  the 
Impoundment.  Upon  Its  receipt,  each 
message  would  be  referred  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  Impoundment  reported  in 
that  message  would  have  to  stop  Im- 
medl.itely  If  either  House  passes  within 
60  days  a  simple  resolution  disapproving 
It  The  bill  specifies  procedures  for  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  disapproving 
resolutions. 

The  Comptroller  General  Is  directed  to 
provide  Congress  with  Information  con- 
cerning Impoundments  reported  by  the 
President  He  would  also  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  any  Impoundment  not  reported 
by  the  President,  and  In  such  cases  that 
notification  would  trigger  the  disap- 
proval procedure  In  addition,  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  authorized  to  bring 
civil  actions  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill.  It  would,  however,  be 
necessary  for  the  Comptroller  General 
to  secure  the  approval  of  Congress  in  Einy 
particular  case. 

Title  n  also  disclaims  any  Intent  to 
deal  one  way  or  the  other  with  the  con- 
stitutional powers  or  limitations  of  either 
the  President  or  the  Congress,  or  to 
ratify  pail  Imixjundments,  or  to  affect 
Ijendmg  claims  concerning  ariy  im- 
poundment. 


Having  done  that,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  describe  very  briefly  what 
happened  In  the  Rules  Committee. 

Tills  piece  of  legislation  was  studied 
very  carefully  in  the  beginning  by  a 
joint  study  committee.  It  produced  as  the 
Whitten-UUman  bill  a  unanimous  report, 
a  unanimous  piece  of  legislation  by  the 
16  House  members  of  that  committee, 
H.R.  7130,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  Over  a  period  of 
time  the  Committee  on  Rules  found  it 
wise  to  hold  hearhigs.  In  that  period  of 
time  the  authors  of  the  bill  Itself  rec- 
ogmzed  that  there  had  been  certain 
arguments  made  and  certain  points 
made  that  made  It  wise  to  modify  the 
original  text  of  H.R.  7130. 

Over  a  period  of  many  months  of  con- 
sideration we  gradually  arrived  at  an 
accommodation,  not  a  perfect  accom- 
modation, not  a  perfect  compromise,  not 
an  agreement  to  which  everybody  ad- 
hered, but  an  agreement  to  which  all  the 
different  groups  of  the  House  adhered 
to  a  sufficient  degree  that  I  believe  we 
can  say  that  this  bill  before  us  repre- 
sents a  compromise  supported  by  a  very 
substantial  majority  of  the  Hou.«e. 

There  will  be  some  amendments  of- 
fered to  title  I.  I  think  title  I  is  the  title 
that  has  the  broadest  support.  That  is 
the  title  that  deals  with  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  budget  committee  and  a  proc- 
ess for  arriving  at  overall  ceilings  on 
spending,  on  taxing,  on  deficits,  on  debt 
limitation 

It  also  provides  for  subdivisions  within 
that,  so  that  early  each  year  the  House 
may  have  a  debate  on  national  priority 
as  between  large  subdivisions  in  the  over- 
all budget.  Functional  categories  are 
the  technique  we  use  as  a  description 
that  appears  in  the  budget  for  something 
that  divides  up  the  vanous  broad  policy 
areas  that  come  before  us  for  funding. 

There  was  a  compromise  in  that  area. 
There  was  a  compromise  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  committee.  Some  wanted, 
and  I  wanted  at  the  Ume,  although  I 
support  the  present  provisions  of  title  I, 
with  one  minor  exception,  every  provi- 
sion of  title  I,  some  wanted  one  kind  of 
committee,  some  wanted  another  kind 
of  committee. 

The  result  is  a  compromise:  23  Mem- 
bers, 5  designated  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  l>e  chosen  by  each 
party's  conference  or  caucus,  rather  than 
appointed  by  the  committee;  5  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  chosen  in 
like  fashion:  11  from  the  membership  at 
large  chosen  in  the  usual  fashion  by 
caucus  and  conference,  and  2  from  the 
leadership,  a  23-member  conference 
committee. 

The  staff  Is  a  compromise,  the  staff 
director  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
in  consultation  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. The  staff  will  be  available  not  only  to 
the  Budget  Committee,  but  to  all  the 
Members  and  all  the  committees. 

The  timing  was  a  compromise.  We  had 
a  discussion  of  all  kinds  of  charges  in 
the  fiscal  year  and  we  decided  on  the  first 
of  October  as  the  beginning  of  the  new- 
fiscal  year  and  we  do  discuss  at  length  In 
the  committee  report  the  reason  for  that 
particular  selection. 
The  way  in  which  we  dealt  with  ap- 


propriations, after  we  had  come  up  with 
the  overall  ceilings,  was  again  a  com- 
promise. In  other  words,  title  I  of  this  bill 
Is  an  accommodation  between  the  frac- 
tions, between  the  groups,  between  atti- 
tudes, which  I  believe  Is  largely  supported 
by  the  majority. 

Now,  title  n,  I  fear,  is  more  controver- 
sial. It  is  a  section  that  I  beUeve  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  bill  as  a  whole. 
If  we  do  what  title  I  says  we  will  do,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  do,  we  will  be 
behaving  in  a  wholly  responsible  fashion. 
We  will  be  setting  ceUings  on  spending. 
We  will  be  deciding  openly  and  clearly 
what  we  intend  to  do  about  any  deficit, 
if  there  is  a  deficit,  by  dealing  with  the 
debt  limits.  If.  at  the  end  of  the  process, 
we  find  that  we  have  exceeded  our  goals, 
then   we  will   be   required   to   reconcile 
those  goals  in  a  fashion  that  Is  respon- 
sible and  open  by  providing  for  scaling 
dowTi,  perhaps,  appropriations:  increas- 
ing taxes;  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
We  wUl  have  an  open,  overall  process. 
Title  II.  I  coHGidcr  essential  because  It 
is  very  much  like  the  anti- impoundment 
bill  that  we  passed  some  time  ago  in  the 
House.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  will  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  budget  process, 
assuming  that  we  follow  it  precisely  as 
we  intend,  because  unless  we  have  an 
anti-impoundment   provision,   the  Con- 
gress could  set  its  priorities,  could  do 
everything  in  a  wholly  responsible  way, 
and  the  President  still,  if  he  chose  to 
by  impoundment,  could  change  all  those 
priorities. 

So,  it  is  an  essential  element.  In  my 
judgment,  of  a  total,  overall  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  take  back  its  full 
responsiblhty.  to  take  back  its  full  power 
in  deciding  on  the  overall  spending  limit 
systematically,  on  the  priorities  within 
spending  limitations,  on  the  way  of  fi- 
nancing that  spending. 

I  should  say  that  no  one  should  have 
any  Illusion  that  this  bill,  when  it  goes 
through  the  whole  process,  will  be  an 
automatic  cure.  We  are  moving  from  a 
ver>-  primitive  situation  in  which  many 
of  us  are  not  aware  that  our  votes  on 
appropriations  have  verj-  little  effect  on 
spending  for  a  particular  year.  We  are 
moving,  hopefully,  a  step  or  two  in  the 
direction  of  coming  to  a  time  when  we 
actually  do  what  any  other  large  estab- 
lishment would  do  about  the  spending  of 
money,  and  the  source  of  the  money 
spent.  We  will  be  making  decisions  in 
a  given  year  as  to  what  will  be  spent 
In  that  year,  much  of  which  will  be  fore- 
ordained by  previous  actions  in  previous 
years.  We  will  be  making  decisions  in 
each  year  which  will  have  a  great  deal 
more  impact  on  the  spending  of  the  next 
year  and  the  year  after  than  it  will  on 
the  current  year. 

Hopefully,  we  ultimately  will  cxjme  to 
a  time  when  we  will  be  making  plans  for 
the  third  year  and  the  fourth  year  and 
perhaps  even  the  fifth  year.  This  bill 
does  not  take  us  from  a  beginning  where 
we  are  quite  primitive  to  an  ending 
where  we  are  very  sophisticated.  It  en- 
ables us  to  walk  some  very  important 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  bill  Is  a 
compromise  that  can  work.  I  think  that 
the  various  component  parts  fit  together. 
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I  think  it  is  tmportart  that  the  bill  re- 
main together.  With  that,  Mr  Chairmin. 
I  propose  to  speak  no  longer,  but  at  some 
point  in  time  1  will  be  gl  id  to  take  q'aes- 
tions  from  any  Member  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  Members  on  this  side  to  whom  I 
will  yield  time 

Mr.  B£ARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  >ield  myseif  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ha3  described,  the  legislation 
which  we  have  before  us  this  afternoon 
Is  probably  one  of  the  most  Important 
bills  that  this  House  will  consider  m  this 
Congress.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govemment 
get  control  of  the  budget  and  of  expendi- 
tures. 

In  1921  the  Budget  Control  Act.  which 
let  up  in  the  Ofllce  of  the  President  of 
the  Uruted  States  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 
That  OCQce  was  directed  to  prepare  a 
budget  for  the  President,  and  that  has 
been  done  every  year  iince  that  date. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  expansion 
which  we  have  had  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  years  and  before  the 
Buditet  Act  was  passed  Receipts  hare 
mulUplied  lOO-fold  from  the  $2  billion 
budget  in  1933  to  almost  $250  billion  in 
1973.  "Hie  public  debt,  as  a  result,  has 
ballooned  at  an  astounding  rate. 

The  total  debt  was  approximately  $1 
billion  at  the  turn  of  the  century  Now 
mlttee  demonstrates  that  deficit  financ- 
ing has  t)ecome  a  way  of  life  in  Federal 
budgeting  In  37  of  the  past  54  years 
there  has  been  a  budget  defl:  it 

We  can  see.  Mr  Chairman,  how  essen- 
It  Ls  almost  500  times  hi-^her 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Study  Cora- 
tlal  and  how  mandatory  It  Is  for  the 
Congress  to  get  control  of  spending  by 
setting  up  a  Budget  Committee. 

Now.  I  do  not  say  that  this  Is  going 
to  be  a  pajrMc«a  and  Is  going  to  provide 
a  complete  control  of  this  problem.  This 
same  attempt  was  made  t>ack  in  1946 
with  the  Reorganliation  .Act.  but  it  did 
not  work  out  It  »as  tried  t>y  the  House 
and  the  othT  body  for  3  vears  and  then 
was  dropped  aj  being  un5ati.5fa.:tory 

The  Committee  on  Rules  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  subject,  and  we 
have  tried  to  come  up  with  a  piece  of 
legislation  whkh  will  be  enduring,  which 
will  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  IM*  Re- 
organization Act.  which  will  be  mean- 
ingful, and  which  will  be  effective  In 
accomplishing  the  job  that  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
at  this  point  to  the  wort  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  which  did  such  an  excellent 
job  In  its  many  hours  spent  on  this  sub- 
ject and  in  coming  up  with  and  reporting 
unanlmotEly  a  piece  of  legislation  on 
this  same  subject 

I  want  the  gen'lemen  who  serred  on 
that  Joint  Committee  to  Icnow  that  this 
effort  created  the  foundation  and  the 
basis  for  the  piece  of  legislation  which 
we  have  before  us  today,  and  those  Mem- 
bers greatly  helped  In  our  wort  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  In  reporting  out  this 
bill  which  Is  before  us  this  afternoon. 
Now.  let  me  talk  for  just  a  mcment 


about  some  of  the  features  of  the  bUl 
Itself. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLn«c)  has  explained,  this  bill  is  the 
result  of  a  series  of  compromises,  com- 
promises on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
we  worked  in  harmony  with  one  another 
In  tryln?  to  reach  some  reasonable  com- 
promL-^es  In  order  to  come  up  with  a  good 
bill.  We  reported  It  unanimously  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  completely 
title  I  of  this  Icgl'laUon  Although  there 
were  .<»me  things  I  would  have  preferred 
to  be  Inchidrd  In  title  I  which  were  not. 
I  do  support  it  completely. 

In  regard  to  title  II.  I  must  advise  the 
House  that  I  am  not  in  agreement  with 
the  Impoundment  section  of  title  II.  and 
when  th«  proper  time  comes,  I  expect 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  delete  title  II 
from  the  legislation. 

The  bill  which  was  reported  out  by  the 
joint  committee  In  regard  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  the  Budgf't. 
comprised  seven  members  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  seven  mem- 
bers from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  seven  members  from  the  leg- 
islative committees — a  total  of  21  mem- 
bers. 

It  was  proposed  that  this  composition 
of  the  committee  be  disregarded  and  that 
21  memljers  be  appointed  at  lirge  from 
the  various  committees  of  the  House. 
There  were  some  objections  to  this  pro- 
pasal. 

As  a  result  a  compromise  was  adopted 
which  I  think  Is  a  good  compromise  Of 
the  total  of  23  raemtiers  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  5  will  be  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  5  from  Appropria- 
tions. 11  from  other  legislative  commit- 
tees, and  1  from  the  leadership  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle  That  Is  a  total  of  23. 

The  members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
will  be  selected  and  elected  In  the  normal 
manner  in  which  the  Democratic  caucus 
selects  their  members  to  serve  on  the 
various  legislative  committees  of  the 
House  and  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  by  the  Republican  conference.  TTie 
membership  to  be  divided  between  the 
majority  and  minority  win  be  worked 
out  as  it  is  In  the  other  committees 
tietween  the  Speaker  and  the  minority 
leader. 

So  there  Is  no  difference  In  the  com- 
position or  in  who  serves  on  this  com- 
mittee as  compared  to  all  of  the  other 
appointments  on  legislative  committees. 
One  other  feature  which  Is  new  and 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  in  this  bill  Is  that  a 
Member  may  not  serve  for  more  than 
two  Congresses,  which  would  be  four  ses- 
sions, on  the  budget  committee,  except  if 
a  vacancy  occurs  part  way  through  a 
Congress,  when  a  Member  may  be  ap- 
pointed and  then  serve  two  complete 
Congresses  or  4  complete  years  In  addi- 
tion to  part  of  a  session  That  is  the  only 
major  change  from  oar  national  commit- 
tee assignments. 

Then  a  Member  has  to  remain  off  the 
committee  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
before  he  can  go  back  on  the  commit- 
tee again. 
The  first  concurrent  resohitlon  in  re- 


gard to  a  budget  is  teally  a  target.  The 
joint  committee  recommended  a  tight 
budget  in  the  first  reporting  resolution 
to  come  out  of  the  committee.  In  fact.  I 
approved  of  that.  But  -gain  It  was  an- 
o'her  one  of  our  compromises  So  we 
have  a  target  date  when  we  hope  to  have 
OUT  "^rst  budget  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  by  the  1st  of  May.  This  tar- 
get will  be  set  up  on  functional  lines 
wtiich  win  match  and  parallel  the  way 
that  the  015cc  of  Management  and 
Budget  f^res  are  madi.  up.  which  are 
along  functional  Lines. 

Interested  committees,  such  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Comnuttee,  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  will  appear  before 
the  budget  committee  before  March  31. 
The  adoption  of  the  initial  budget  reso- 
lution must  be  accc^nplished  by  May  1. 
This  will  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
before  this  date  and  before  it  is  finally 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
10  hor'rs  of  general  debate  and  with  an 
open  rule.  There  will  be  adequate  time  in 
which  amendments  may  be  offered. 

I  hcpe  we  can  have  a  meamngful  de- 
bate in  regard  to  priorities  and  in  re- 
gard tc  the  importance  of  one  program 
as  compared  to  another. 

This  will  be  a  first  in  this  area.  The 
House  will  really  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  history  and  to  come  up  with  effec- 
tive legislation  in  regard  to  a  budget 
through  the  many  hours  that  we  have 
set  aside  for  debate  on  this  budget  bill. 

The  fiscal  year  has  been  changed  from 
July  1  to  October  1  One  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  this  change  In  the  fiscal  year 
date  is  for  this  reason : 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 
You  are  well  aware  that  in  the  last 
•cveral  Congresses  we  have  had  to  adopt 
continuing  resolutions  liecause  we  simply 
have  not  had  the  appropriation  bills 
passed  as  of  June  30.  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year 

By  advancing  the  fiscal  year  to  a  date 
3  months  later  we  hope  that  we  can 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  continuing 
resolutions  in  the  future. 

Another  step  whk-h  I  think  Is  progres- 
shre.  and  I  hope  will  l)e  effective  to  as- 
sist in  this  matter,  is  that  authorization 
bills.  In  order  to  be  considered  in  the 
appropriation  measures,  must  be  passed 
by  April  1,  except  for  emergencies  Other- 
wise authorizations  are  cut  off  as  of 
April  1  The  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  «ut>commlltees  can  proceed  to 
mark  up  their  appropriation  bills  wHhout 
having  to  wait  for  authorizing  legislation 
to  pass. 

I  hope  that  this  also  speeds  up  our 
process  In  regard  to  getting  appropria- 
tion bills  out  on  time 

Then  the  second  budget  bill  will  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  must  bo 
adopted  by  September  15. 

The  appropriation  bills  wTO  aH  be  pre- 
pared In  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
now  from  the  various  appropriation  sub- 
committees, but  will  be  held,  and  not  re- 
ported out  mitil  all  of  them  are  ready  to 
come  to  the  fk)or  of  the  House  Then  they 
win  l>e  reported  otrt  In  the  normal  man- 
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ner  provided  that  they  are  below  the 
figures  that  were  sent  up  in  the  first  con- 
current resolution,  and  none  will  be  sent 
to  the  Presldsnt  until  we  are  sure  that  we 
are  under  the  target  figures  we  have  set 
in  the  spiing  of  the  year. 

After  the  final  budget  is  adopted  on 
September  15  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations wU  then  both  be  called  upon 
if  action  Is  necessary  by  one  committee  or 
the  other,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, if  we  are  over  our  target  date  and 
over  our  budget,  to  make  recislons  in  the 
appropriations. 

If  additional  revenue  is  necessary  ac- 
cording to  the  budget  committees  esti- 
mates, then  ths  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  be  called  on  to  come  up  with 
legislation  for  additional  revenue  in  order 
to  stay  within  the  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TELAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  to  say  that  authorization 
bills  must  be  completed  by  April  1  ? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  occurs 
to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  have  a 
very  complicated  bill  such  as  a  general 
farm  bill,  which  I  always  oppose,  and  I 
would  not  care  if  we  never  passed  one, 
but  we  have  weeks  of  hearings.  And  in  a 
new  Congress  wliich  does  not  really  get 
underway  until  February  1,  that  is  press- 
ing it  pretty  tight  to  try  to  get  the  hear- 
ing completed  un  such  a  very  complicated 
bill  covering  wheat,  feed  grains,  corn, 
tobacco,  peanuts,  food  stamps,  and  God 
knows  what  el'-e.  to  have  those  hearings 
completed  In  that  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  In  answer 
to  the  point  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  I  would  sim- 
ply say  that  the  committee  is  going  to 
have  to  plan  a  little  farther  In  advance 
than  perhaps  they  have  in  the  past,  and 
start  work  either  in  the  previous  session 
or  In  the  previous  Congress  on  new  farm 
legislation  when  it  expires,  in  order  to 
meet  this  deadline. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poace) 
win  do  exactly  that,  because  the  gentle- 
man is  a  strong  advocate  of  general  farm 
bills,  as  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
knows,  and  is  a  tremendously  hard 
worker. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, another  point  I  would  like  to  make 
In  regard  to  this,  if  I  may.  Is  that  we  ex- 
pect that  the  OMB  can  come  up  with  a 
projected  budget  over  the  next  5  years, 
and  we  hope  that  the  budget  committee 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  also  project  5  years  ahead. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes, 
Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  years 
of  reorganization  of  the  Congress,  which 
happens  every  2  years,  we  frequently 
see  the  committee  is  not  organized  until 
well  into  February.  That  really  means 
we  have,  then,  45  or  50  or  maybe  60  days 
maximum  for  the  authorization  commit- 
tee to  come  up  with  legislation.  Was  any 
thought  given  to  whether  or  not  this 
was  sufiBcient  time? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  asked  that  question,  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  the  answer  to 
that  prollem.  In  this  legislation  also  will 
be  included  authority  for  the  Speaker 
or  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  to  call  to  Washington  the  newly 
elected  Members  or  the  holdover  Mem- 
bers, those  elected  in  November  every  2 
years,  between  November  15  and  Decem- 
ber 15  for  organizational  purposes.  This 
is  done,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
on  a  partisan  basis.  During  that  period 
of  time  it  is  expected  that  committee  as- 
signments will  be  made  to  the  new  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  that  holdover 
Members  who  wish  to  transfer  and  make 
changes  in  their  committees  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  that,  and  that  both  the 
Republican  Caucus  and  the  Democratic 
Caucus  will  complete  action  on  com- 
mittee assignments,  although  they  are 
not  official  until  they  are  presented  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  adopted  on  the 
floor  on  January  3. 

By  doing  this,  we  hope  then  to  be 
able  to  set  up  our  committees  on  Jan- 
uary 3  and  to  immediately  proceed  with 
the  orgamzation. 
Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 

Mr,  MYERS.  How  are  emergencies  to 
be  handled?  The  issue  here  is  the  energy 
crisis  we  are  now  facing.  We  have  had 
emergency  legislation  providing  for  an 
appropriation  to  administer  this  pro- 
gram. How  would  the  gentleman  provide 
for  these  emergencies  in  this  legiilation? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  To  deter- 
mine what  is  an  emergency  will  have  to 
be  left  up  to  the  judgment  of  the  lead- 
ership in  the  House  I  assume  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  the  cutoff  date 
of  April  1  on  authorizing  bills. 
Mr.  MYERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  would 
have  to  be  left  up  to  the  leadership  of 
the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  BGT.T.TNG  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mi*.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  not 
to  speak  at  length,  but  to  endorse  in 
principle  the  bill  before  us  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  enact 
this  proposed  legislation  without  any 
drastic  modifications  in  the  committee 
version  of  the  bill. 


I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  rushing 
in  prior  to  the  recognition  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  who  drafted 
the  legislation  which  is  before  us  today. 
But  I  do  welcome  this  early  opportunity 
to  commend  the  objectivity  and  skill  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  coming  to  an 
agreement  on  a  budget  control  bill,  I 
hardly  anticipated  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible. A  great  deal  of  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  this 
remarkabl3    accomplishment. 

I  assume  that  I  probably  am  recog- 
nized at  this  time,  because  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
does  have  a  considerable  stake  in  this 
matter  because  our  business  is  dealing 
with  the  expenditure  and  appropriation 
of  funds.  Members  of  the  committee 
naturally  would  be  expected  to  look  very 
carefully  and  cautiously  at  any  legisla- 
tion which  deals  so  significantly  with  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

As  it  is  now,  about  40  percent  of  all 
Government  spending  results  from  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  on  bills  which  are 
not  associated  with  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  In  other  words,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  In  handling 
money  bills,  handles  about  60  percent  of 
the  spending.  About  40  percent  of  the 
spending  results  from  actions  by  Con- 
gress on  bills  handled  by  other  commit- 
tees. As  I  shall  describe  later,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  proposes  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  has  come 
out  with  a  good  bill.  The  plan  may  not 
be  perfect.  It  probably  will  need  refine- 
ment from  time  to  time,  but  I  think  it 
makes  a  good  start.  I  for  one  do  not  want 
to  rock  the  boat,  so  to  .'^peak,  and  try  to 
make  drastic  changes  during  considera- 
tion of  this  measure.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  rather  hesitant  to  adopt  any  major 
proposed  changes,  because  I  believe  this 
measure  has  a  good  chance  of  passage 
if  we  can  hold  it  together  in  its  present 
form,  I  believe  that  the  results  flowing 
from  it  will  be  good  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

It  is  absolutely  urgent  that  we  do  a 
better  job  to  a  better  extent  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  it  before.  This  gives 
us  a  vehicle  with  which  to  work. 

Of  course,  if  we  do  not  use  the  Instru- 
ment which  is  provided,  if  we  do  not 
have  the  will  to  achieve  some  economies 
and  make  some  sacrifices,  no  legislation 
is  going  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  major  legislative  effort  in  the 
fleld  of  budget  control — a  subject  that 
quickens  the  heart  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, and  certainly  a  subject  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  role  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government. 

I  well  remember  the  agonizing  House 
debate  on  the  $250  billion  spending  ceil- 
ing in  October  of  last  year  At  that  time 
we  were  dealing  with  the  question  of  how 
much  authority  to  delegate  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  order  to  meet  an  impending  fis- 
cal crisis.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the 
Constitution,  and  there  was  no  question 
then  that  Congress  should  be  in  the 
driver's  seat  in  fiscal  matters.  But  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  Congress  had 
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to  exercise  that  authority  more  respon- 
sibly. 

Now  we  have  before  us  a  set  of  well 
considered  and  caiefully  developed  pro- 
posals to  make  the  congressional  ap- 
proach to  fiscal  matters  more  effective. 
The  committee  report  explaining  these 
matters  is  very  we'l  written  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  Members.  Much  credit 
Is  due  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  Its 
disttngtUshcd  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  fMr  Mmjdem*.  The  com- 
mittee has  moved  with  energy  and  dedi- 
cation this  session  on  the  tough  problems 
of  Impoundment  EUid  budget  control, 
and  they  have  produced  a  rather  straight 
forward,  workable  plan  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

I  sa^  again  It  Is  a  remarkably  One  Job 
which  has  been  done.  Certainly,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  <Mr.  Eolung)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  B«Iah- 
TiN>,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  must  be  cited  for 
their  hard  work  and  their  contributions 
in  the  field  of  budget  control,  both  in 
cormection  with  their  service  on  the 
Rules  Committee  and  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees.  They  and  others 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  over  the 
months  at  this  rather  nonglamexous  task 
are  to  be  commended 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the  early 
yeoman  work  on  budget  control  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control  established  In  Octo- 
ber of  1912.  Paced  by  the  cochairmen 
Messrs.  Javie  Whittbn  and  Al  Du-mam. 
\i\e  Study  Committee  dug  into  this  knotty 
problem  and  produced  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion several  documents  that  have  been 
very  helpful  to  evenbody  connected  with 
this  overall  effort. 

•nrt.*    t BTJOGXT    COMTBOl. 

As  I  see  It.  the  proposals  under  title 
I  of  this  bill  promise  to  improve  slgnlfl- 
cantly  congressional  performance  in  sev- 
eral major  problem  areas  of  budget  con- 
trol. 

«  coirPKrH  EKsi  1 1.  Tvpm  or   spbjtdimo 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  spending  should  be  a 
good  thing  I  have  taken  the  view  that 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  House  sho^lld 
place  under  one  roof  an  types  of  budget 
spending  authority  As  much  as  prac- 
ticable all  actions  that  mandate  spend- 
ing should  be  subject  to  a  budget  oriented 
scnrttny. 

BIU.    CLOSES    THI    BACK    DOO« 

The  proposals  in  the  bill  with  regard 
to  the  back  door  move  in  the  direction 
of  providing  Members  with  a  more  com- 
prehecsive  view  of  the  spending  side  of 
the  budget.  And  that  is  to  the  good. 

WOaKING    TOTAI.    ON     &i>PBi~>r>I AXIOMS    BTl  IM 

Consistent  with  the  principle  of  devel- 
cpuig  a  more  comprehen.'^ive  view  of  the 
sKndm<^  acle  of  the  bad»et.  the  bill  also 
ptcvides  for  rhe  Crmmitiee  on  Appropri- 
ations to  rrpcrt  to  the  House  the  total 
budjfPl  impact  of  Its  rerommendatlons 
on  all  the  appr'^prlatlons  bills  Members 
would  have  this  working  total  before 
them  during  the  consideration  of  appro- 
rrlatloT^  bfTls.  and  ccnM  see  how  any  one 
bfil  ftts  Into  the  total  spendirjg  picture. 


OOI(P«SRKMSIVE    VIEW    09    BUDOXT 

A  key  to  our  budget  problems  during 
the  1960s  was  that  Congress  and  the 
Executive  were  not  only  Increasing 
spending  by  dramatic  jumps — they  were 
at  the  same  time  taking  tax  actions  that 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  by  substantial 
amoimts  revenues  avaflafcle  to  the  gen- 
eral nmd  of  the  Treasury. 

The  closest  the  Congress  comes  now 
to  relating  total  outlays  with  to'al  rev- 
enues Is  In  the  consideration  of  the  debt 
limit  bill.  And  that  occurs  far  too  late  in 
the  process  to  offer  any  real  opportunity 
to  control. 

A  primary  virtue  of  this  bill  Is  that  It 
provides  for  timely  consideration  of  reve- 
nues as  well  as  outlays.  Prior  to  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion will  brli  g  together  Judgments  on  the 
appropriate  total  levels  of  outlays  and 
revenues. 

makacimo  tkz  bcokomt 

Managing  the  economy  In  pursuit  of 
greater  overall  production  hile  keeping 
inflation  and  unemployment  at  a  mini- 
mum is  now  a  fanuUar  concept.  Under 
this  bill  the  Budget  Committee  would 
con&ider  these  and  other  factors  to  arrive 
at  an  appropriate  deficit  or  surplus — 
that  is  am  appropriate  level  of  revenues 
and/or  borrowing  to  finance  an  appro- 
priate level  of  total  outlays.  This  bill 
would  equip  Congress  for  the  first  lime 
with  a  workable  mechanism  for  choosing 
explicitly  ho-  the  Federal  budget  ought 
to  impact  on  the  economy. 

TllM    TIMrTABUt 

Essential  t'  any  proposal  that  promises 
more  effective  budget  control  for  the 
legislative  branch  is  provision  for  an  im- 
proved timetable.  ContUiuing  resolu- 
tions have  suffered  the  abuse  of  having 
to  carry  legislative  intent  for  large  por- 
tions of  the  Government  for  long  periods 
of  :lme. 

Under  this  bill  some  Improvement  In 
the  situation  sh-^iild  be  expected  Au- 
thorizations are  required  to  be  enacted 
earlier  in  the  year — thus  permitting 
bills,  and  the  fiscal  year  itself  is  moved 
to  October  1,  providing  the  Congress 
another  ..  months  for  consideration  of 
the  budget. 

fTTLM  n — iMPooinjMurr  co»rr»oi. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  has  Included 
an  Impoundment  review  title  In  this  bill 
with  provisions  esser.tially  Identical  to 
those  in  the  impoundment  review  legis- 
lation pas  ed  eaxller  this  session  by  the 
House,  but  n-.t  yet  enacted  Into  law. 

In  my  own  view  It  is  necessary  to  fol- 
low this  coarse  Under  the  budget  con- 
trol provisions  of  this  bill.  Congress  would 
establish  budget  totals  that  It  deter- 
mines are  appropriate  for  the  economy. 
The  situation  could  still  occur,  how- 
ever, that  the  Executive  would  disjigree 
with  those  amounts  and  follow  a  policy 
of  Impounding  appropriated  funds  hi 
these  circumstances.  Congress  should 
have  available  established  procedures  for 
revtewlnc  sach  impoundments 
co(«cx.asioK 

As  with  all  legislation  in  vital  and  con- 
troveislal  areas,  this  bill  contains  many 
compromises.  However.  It  represents  a 
constructive  and  reasonable  approach  to 


budget  control  and  Impoundment  review. 
Like  most  legislation  this  bill  will  de- 
p>end  on  men  of  good  will  Lo  Implement  Its 
purposes  and  to  work  out  Its  provisions. 
This  bin  is  not  perfect  and,  of  course, 
can  be  modified  from  time  to  time.  How- 
ever, I  consider  It  a  workable  proposal. 
And  I  am  supporting  it. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  correct.  If  I  may.  a 
statement  I  made  a  few  moments  ago  In 
replying  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

I  have  been  working  quite  diligently 
not  only  on  this  legislation  but  also  on 
the  legislation  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Committees  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion and  a  direction  to  change  some  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  on  the  committee 
Jurisdictions  and  so  on. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  I  replied  that  In- 
cluded In  this  bill  or  a  part  of  this  pack- 
age was  to  bring  back  the  newly  elected 
Members  in  November  and  the  holdover 
Members  for  organization  purposes  only 
between  November  15  and  December  15. 
That  is  not  In  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
Is  in  the  legislation  we  are  working  on 
In  the  Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
sc  I  did  mlsspsak  there  and  I  want  to 
correct  that. 

I  might  announce  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  we  hope  to  have  out 
Committee  Print  No.  1  from  the  Select 
Committee  the  latter  part  of  this  week 
or  the  first  part  of  next  week,  and  as  soon 
as  It  is  printed  it  will  be  distributed  to 
all  Members  of  th?  House  and  we  can  all 
take  a  look  at  it.  This  ml^ht  be  the  first 
of  10  or  15  committee  prints  but  It  will 
be  distributed  to  all  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr.  Ak- 

DERSON ) . 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7130,  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of    1973.   I   think   that   alon^   with   the 
war    powers    resolution    which    we   en- 
acted earlier  this  year,  this  will  prove 
to  b2  one  of  the  most  monumental  reas- 
sertions  of  congressional  prerogatives  In 
this  century.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
question  that  the  declining  role  of  the 
Congress  in  this  century  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  our  delegation  and  abdica- 
tion to  the  Executive  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant powers  aisslgned  to  us  by   the 
Constitution — the  power  to  declare  war 
and  the  power  of  the  purse.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  the  long  and  tragic  Vietnam 
war  finally  prompted  the  Congress  to  re- 
claim its  war  powers  rcsponiibllitles.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  great  debate 
over    national    priorities    given    limited 
resources    and    great    budgetary    con- 
straints, the  policy  differences  between 
an  Executive  of  one  party  and  a  Con- 
gress of  the  other,  and  th:  resulting  con- 
frontation over  the  iszue  of  the  Impound- 
ment of  funds — these  factors  have  finally 
prompted  the  Congress  to  cet  about  put- 
Irvg  Its  own  fiscal  house  In  order  and 
make  It  possible  for  the  Congress  to  play 
a  greater  role  In  setting  national  priori- 
Ues. 

While  the  clash  between  differing  poll- 
ticsd  Ideologies  and  social  policy  objec- 
tives has  been  primarily  responsible  for 
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moving  this  legislation  to  the  floor  to- 
day, this  bill  cannot  and  should  not  be 
viewed  in  a  partisan  sense.  Congressional 
budget  reform  has  had  longstanding  bi- 
partisan support  as  a  means  for  us  in 
the  Congress  to  act  in  a  more  fiscally 
responsible  manner  and  in  a  manner  in 
which  we  are  not  totally  dependent  on 
the  Executive  budget  process  and  pro- 
posals. 

There  can  be  no  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Congress  has  become  over- 
ly dependent  upon  the  Executive  budget 
process  in  this  century  We  intentionally 
delegated  major  new  budget  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Executive  back  In  1921  with 
the  Budget  and  Accomiting  Act  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  That  act  vested  the  President 
with  the  I  csponsibility  of  preparing  an 
annual  Fc^deral  budget  and  transmitting 
it  to  the  Congress.  Prior  to  that  time, 
agency  budget  requests  went  directly  to 
the  Congress.  What  has  happened  since 
1921  is  familiar  history  to  us:  While  the 
Executive  budget  function  grew  stronger 
and  more  centralized,  the  congressional 
budget  function  grew  weaker  and  more 
fragmented.  As  our  committee  report 
notes,  the.se  divergent  trends  resulted  in 
a  "dangerous  mismatch  in  executive  and 
legislative  resources."  While  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  vast  budget  bureaucracy  at 
his  command  both  within  the  agencies 
and  in  the.  Office  of  Management,  and 
some  18  montlis  to  prepare  a  budget,  the 
Congres.',  must  squeeze  its  budget  deci- 
sions and  actions  into  a  few  short 
months,  relying  primarily  on  executive 
branch  expertise  and  information.  Part- 
ly because  of  our  conditioned  dependence 
on  the  Executive  o%er  the  years,  and 
partly  because  of  the  great  proliferation 
of  spending  responsibilities  and  decision- 
making powers  in  the  Congress,  the  sad 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  a  rational 
budget  process  we  can  call  our  own;  in- 
stead we  have  what  our  committee  re- 
port has  termed  "an  agglomeration  of 
.separate  actions  and  decisions." 

By  increasingly  shifting  the  budget 
and  spending  responsibilities  and  deci- 
sions to  the  Executive  since  the  1921  act, 
we  In  the  Congress  could  avoid  Incurring 
the  taxpayers'  wrath  for  overspending  or 
misspending  their  bucks  by  simply  pass- 
ing the  buck.  Tlius  we  have  the  biennial 
debate  as  to  whether  it  is  the  Congress 
or  the  President  who  is  the  most  fiscally 
Irresporisible.  The  hard  cold  facts  are 
that  our  national  debt  has  Increased  500 
percent  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  in  37  of  the  past  54  years  we  have 
been  running  a  budget  deficit.  It  matters 
little  who  Is  to  blame  for  regardless  of 
where  the  blame  falls,  the  country  suf- 
fers. Even  today  we  hear  about  how  majiy 
bllllorvs  of  dollars  our  appropriations 
committees  have  reduced  administration 
budget  requests  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  yet.  for  some  mysterloas  reason — If 
backdoor  spending  is  any  mystery — we 
continue  to  spend  more  than  we  receive, 
and  the  national  debt  continues  to 
climb  I  would  submit  that  there  Is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around,  but  there 
can  be  no  dispute  that  we  In  the  Con- 
gress can  and  must  do  a  better  Job  of 


fiscal  management  through  a  reformed 
congressional  budget  process. 

Last  fall  we  finally  came  to  realize 
this  when  we  established  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  to  formu- 
late recommendations  for  reforming  our 
budget  process.  That  committee  is  to  be 
commended  on  the  work  it  has  done  and 
the  recommendations  it  made  last  April. 
Our  own  Rules  Committee  has  been 
grappling  with  those  recommendations 
for  the  past  several  months  and  has 
heard  numerous  additional  witnesses 
both  from  within  the  Congrer.s  and  from 
without.  As  a  result  of  the  many  reac- 
tions and  recommend.itions  relating  to 
the  proposals  of  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee, we  have  reported  a  clean  bill 
which  I  think  is  a  responsible  compro- 
imsc  designed  to  meet  the  many  objec- 
tions originally  raised  and  accommodate 
the  many  competing  interests  affected  by 
such  a  major  overhauling  of  our  budget 
process.  That  is  not  to  say  this  bill  can- 
not stand  further  improvement  by 
amendments  in  this  body  tomorrow:  In 
fact.  1  Intend  to  offer  some  of  my  own 
and  support  some  which  will  be  offered 
by  my  colleagues.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
legislation  wliich  we  have  brought  before 
this  body  will  accomplish  the  objective 
of  better  coordinating  our  spending  and 
revenue  decisions  and  of  equipping  us 
with  the  means  to  do  a  better  job  of 
exercising  independent  judgment  when 
it  comes  to  setting  national  priorities. 

Under  the  legislation  before  us  today, 
new  budget  committees  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  House  and  Senate,  assisted 
by  a  jointly  shared  Legislative  Budget 
diTice.  The.se  committees  would  be  as- 
signed the  resporisibillty  of  formulating 
a  congressional  budget.  A  tentative 
budget  resolution  would  be  voted  on  by 
May  1.  That  resolution  would  recommend 
targets  by  functional  categories  for  total 
budget  outlays  and  new  obligational  au- 
thority; and  it  would  ako  recommend 
appropriate  overall  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues and  the  public  debt,  and  the  ap- 
propriate amount  of  budget  deficit  or 
surplus  in  view  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion. No  appropriations  bills  could  be 
considered  before  the  passage  of  this 
tentative  concurrent  budget  resolution, 
and  no  appropriations  bills  could  finally 
be  acted  upon  until  all  are  considered 
In  relation  to  the  others  and  the  recom- 
mended budget  targets.  If  final  appropri- 
ations actlon."5  exceed  these  recommended 
levels,  a  final  budget  reconciliation  bill 
must  be  rep^orted  which  takes  account  of 
these  changes  snd  makes  appropriate 
provlslcwi  for  them 

In  addition,  this  bill  takes  a  most  Im- 
portant step  in  returning  backdoor 
spending  authority  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  Under  this  bill,  beginning 
in  fi.scal  1978,  the  Congress  would  set  an- 
nual limits  on  backdoor  outlays  through 
the  appropriations  process.  I  think  this  Is 
a-most  important  feature  of  the  bill  be- 
cause backdoor  spending  is  probably  the 
primary  area  In  which  the  Congress  has 
been  lrrespon.'5lble  In  not  taking  the  nec- 
essary fi.scal  overview. 

Mr  Chairman.  In  the  brief  time  I  have 
remaining,  I  would  like  to  explain  three 


amendments  which  I  Intend  to  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time.  The  first  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  resolve  the  problem 
we  have  in  tryiiig  to  compete  with  the 
OMB    in    independently    formulating    a 
congressional  budget.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues would  acree  that  it  would  be  not 
only  too  ambitious  but  ridiculous  to  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  the  budget  bureauc- 
racy they  have  downtawn  with  our  con- 
gressional budget  bureaucracy.  Yet,  we 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
make   Intelligent   business   decisions   on 
our   own   as   dependent   as   we   are   on 
executive    expertise,     particularly     that 
of  the  OMB.  The  amendment  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer  would  require  that  the  Pres- 
ident   submit    two    alternative    budget 
options  for  each  functional  category  in 
the   budget — one   high    and    one    low — 
along   with   an   objective   and   detailed 
analysis  and  rationale  for  each  option.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  one  way  in  which  the 
Congress  will  have  greater  flexibility  in 
exercising  some  independent  judgment 
without  having  to  sift  through  ail  the  raw 
agency  data  and  requests,  most  of  whl:h 
is  of  a  provincial  and  self-ser\ing  na- 
ture anyway.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  will  impose  an  additional  burden  on 
the   executive   and    perhajw   make   the 
budget  an  even  bulkier  document  tlian 
it  is  today,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  not  be  all  that  dlfBrult  for  the 
OMB  to  comply  with.  OMB  must  deal 
with  similar  ontions  itself  in  arriving  at 
a  decision.  I  think  the  Congress  should 
have  full  access  to  these  options  and  the 
supporting  arguments  for  them. 

Along  with  these  options,  my  amend- 
ment would  also  provide  for  a  new  di- 
mension of  policy  analysis  and  program 
evnluation  as  part  of  the  President's 
budget.  Each  of  the  14  major  functional 
categories  in  his  budget  would  have  to 
include  summaries  of  any  existing  anal- 
yses done  by  the  administration  regard- 
ing the  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness 
of  its  programs.  These  functional  cate- 
gories— such  as  health,  defense,  educa- 
tion and  manpower,  and  the  like — are 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  They  will  also  become  the 
basic  building  blocks  of  the  congressional 
budget  resolution  under  H.R.  7130. 
Clearly  it  Is  time  to  develop  new  analytic 
mechanisms  to  help  us  determine  the 
size  of  these  blocks  of  funds — that  is.  to 
help  us  determine  national  priorities. 

In  my  view.  OMB  should  therefore  pre- 
sent us  with  all  relevant  program  evalu- 
ations, regardless  of  whether  such  evalu- 
ations supported  the  President's  chosen 
option  for  the  given  functional  category. 
Mr.  Chairman,  only  yesterday.  It  was 
revealed  that  when  the  administration 
decided  to  terminate  the  housing  pro- 
gram last  winter,  the  decision  was  made 
not  on  the  basis  of  policy  analysis  or  pro- 
gram evaluatlMi — but  on  the  basis  of 
general  Impressions  and  the  need  to  save 
half  a  billion  dollars  somewhere  In  the 
budget.  Only  after  the  decLslon  was  made 
was  an  elaborate  policy  rationale  for 
the  program  termlnatlMi  developed. 

The  outrageous  revelation  that  career 
policy  analysts  were  directed  to  develop 
a  rationale  supporting  a  policy  decision 
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that  had  been  already  made,  while  the 
administration  pretended  that  the  deci- 
sion was  the  result  of  such  policy  analy- 
ses, should  not  come  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  the  Congress.  Last  spring,  when 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  requested 
from  OMB  Director  A.sh  the  policy  anal- 
yses upon  which  the  budget  cuts  were 
based,  it  received.  2  months  later,  a 
series  of  obviously  hastily  written  one- 
or  two- page  justiflcations  for  each  of 
the  100-cdd  budget  cuts  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  justiflcations  were  largely 
rhetoric,  casting  grave  doubt  on  the 
statement  by  the  OMB  Director  that  the 
administrations  1974  budget  cuts  were 
based  on  the  most  complete  and  exhaus- 
tive series  of  program  evaluations  ever 
conducted. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  last  April  was  that  0&CB  had 
"made  no  analytical  evaluations  to  sup- 
port the  real  budget  cuts  that  were  made. 
Moreover,  the  information  provided  to 
th?  committee  as  formal  Justification 
for  the  budget  cuts  is  cf  such  low  quality 
that  Congress  cannot  rely  on  It  In  for- 
mulating spending  reform  and  setting 
national  priorities." 

This  state  of  affairs  convinces  me  that 
a  totally  new  dimension  of  policy  analy- 
sis and  program  valuation  must  be  re- 
quired of  the  President  in  his  budget 
submission.  Otherwise  the  budget  will 
Increasingly  become  a  political  document 
filled  with  rhetoric,  and  the  Congress 
will  increasingly  be  forced  to  deal  indi- 
vidually and  discreetly  with  the  Individ- 
ual agences — which  Is  no  solution  at  all. 
since  spending  in  any  given  area  almost 
always  involves  several  or  more  agencies, 
each  of  them  trying  to  outspend  the 
other. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  In- 
tend to  offer  to  title  n.  the  Impoundment 
title.  Is  one  which  is  very  familiar  to  the 
membership  of  this  body  since  I  offered 
it  when  we  were  considering  the  im- 
poundment bill  back  in  July.  This 
amendment  would  simply  provide  that 
both  Houses  of  Congress  must  disap- 
prove an  impoundment  by  passage  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  rather  than  per- 
mitting just  one  House  to  terminate  an 
Impoundment  by  passing  a  simple 
resolution. 

I  might  point  out  that  when  I  first 
offered  this  amendment  to  H  R.  8480 
back  on  July  24.  It  was  rejected  by  a  one 
vote  margin.  205-206  I  think  the  rea- 
son that  this  amendment  had  strong 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  was 
that  the  Members  of  this  b:dy  realized 
we  would  be  sacrificing  the  prerogatives 
of  this  House  if  we  simply  permitted 
the  other  body  to  force  up  spending,  no 
matter  how  valid  or  how  justified  a  par- 
ticular reservation  of  funds  might  t>e. 
We  pride  ourselves  in  this  body  on  the 
fact  that  th»  Constitution  has  specifl- 
caJly  delegated  to  us  the  initial  respon- 
sibility for  acting  on  revenue  measures. 
and  this  has  traditionally  applied  with 
respect  to  appropriations  biJis  as  well. 
Now.  all  of  a  sudden,  we  are  turning 
$u-ound  and  giving  exclusive  authority  to 
the  other  body  to  take  significant  spend- 
ing actions,  even  if  this  body  should  vote 
in  favor  of  a  particular  withholding  of 
funds. 

In  addition,  I  might  point  out  that 


the  simple  resolution  approach  obviously 
does  not  allow  for  amendments  to  an 
impoundment  resolution  which  must 
deal  with  an  entire  Presidential  im- 
poundment message.  By  providing  in- 
stead for  the  concurrent  resolution 
approach,  my  amendment  specifically 
permits  the  selective  reporting  of  an 
impoundment  resolution  and  the  amend- 
ment of  that  resolution  on  the  floor. 
I  think  this  Ls  important  since,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee observed  in  testifying  on  his  im- 
poundment bill  which  did  provide  for 
concurrent  resolutons  of  disapproval,  the 
President  could  strategically  package 
these  Impoimdment  messages  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Congress  might  be  discour- 
aged from  vetoing  the  entire  package.  I 
think.  In  conclusion,  that  we  must  not 
only  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  this 
body  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  spend- 
ing, but  that  we  must  also  preserve  the 
flexibility  of  both  bodies  in  dealing  with 
these   Impoimdment  messages. 

Finally.  I  shall  propose,  along  with  Mr. 
Reuss.  of  Wisconsin,  a  third  amendment 
which  would  add  an  urgently  needed  new 
dimension  to  the  way  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  look  at  the  Federal  budget. 
Under  this  amendment,  the  budget  bill 
would  consider  tax  expenditures  as  well 
as  direct  expenditures  As  It  now  stands, 
the  budget  that  would  be  created  under 
H.R.  7130  woiild  accept  the  much  too 
slmrllfled  notion  that  the  Government 
only  looks  at  budget  outlays  and  budget 
authority  when  it  looks  at  spending.  The 
fact  is.  that  Government  should  also  look 
at  the  tens  of  billions  of  dolLirs  that  are 
lost  to  the  Treasury  through  tax  credits, 
tax  deductions,  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Federal  tix  laws  which  allow  special 
or  preferential  treatment  for  Individuals 
or  organizations. 

This  amendment  Is  what  I  would  term 
a  truth-ln-budgetlng  amendment.  It 
should  not  te  misinterpreted  as  being  a 
tax  reform  amendment.  I  personally  sup- 
port certain  of  the  deductions  and  credits 
that  individuals  and  businesses  and  orga- 
nizations can  now  take  under  the  tax 
laws  But  I  also  see  no  difference  b3tween 
revenue  that  the  Government  forgoes 
through  such  provisions  and  revenues 
spent  through  Government  programs. 

This  amendment  would  therefore  mike 
Congress  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  both 
kinds  of  expenditures — tax  expenditures 
as  well  as  direct  expenditures — sis  the 
Congress  makes  Its  budget  decl  Ions. 

The  Senate  budget  bill.  S.  1541, 
requires  that  Congress  be  thoroughly  In- 
fo-med  about  such  tax  expenditures 
throughout  the  budget  process,  and  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee approved  this  measure  unanimously. 
I  believe  the  House  should  do  no  less. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  would  the  gentle- 
man define  the  difference  between  high- 
option  and  low-option  budget?  I  do  not 
follow  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  budget  comes  to 
us  in  functional  categories  and  with  rec- 


ommended amounts  for  these  fimctlonal 
categories.  I  would  simply  suggest  that 
Insterd  of  submitting  one  set  of  figures, 
that  they  submit  three.  Obviously,  when 
the  requests  flow  Into  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  from  all  of  these 
Government  agencies,  they  do  not  come 
in  In  the  same  form  that  they  are  finally 
decided  upon  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  these  agencies  asked  for  greater 
amounts  than  ultimately  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

So.  I  would  simply  suggest  that  instead 
of  cne  £et  of  figures,  we  get  three  In 
which  we  hjive  a  high  amount,  the 
amount  that  they  actually  recommend 
and  then  on  the  low  side,  and  then  not 
only  changes  In  the  figures,  but  a  de- 
tailed rationale,  an  analysis  of  why 
each  of  these  was  selected. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
answer.  I  still  have  difficulty  In  seeing 
how  It  would  work.  Is  the  gentleman  go- 
ing ta  have  any  criteria  separating  the 
highest  option  from  the  lowest  op'lon? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  all 
I  want  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  do  is  to  explTln  why  they 
have  chosen  the  particular  figure  that 
they  have  and  that  they  submit  in  the 
form  of  the  President's  budget.  In  doing 
so,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  very  open 
and  frank  with  the  Congress  In  confid- 
ing to  us  Information  that  they  have 
that  would  Indicate.  I  am  sure,  that  some 
people  within  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment rnd  Budget  probably  felt  that  the 
amount  ultimately  arrived  at  was  too 
high,  and  so  they  could  provide  the  low 
option.  In  the  case  of  the  agency  want- 
ing more  money  than  wa3  granted,  they 
could  give  us  those  figures  and  tell  us 
what  the  arguments  were  In  favor  of  the 
larger  amount,  so  that  Congress  then 
wou!d  have  the  full  range,  the  full  range 
of  option. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
think  It  would  be  neces'iary  In  the  legisla- 
tion Itself  to  set  up  any  particular 
criteria.  I  think  the  accompanying  data, 
the  analysis,  the  rationale  that  they 
provide  would  give  us  that  explanation. 

Mr.  DOLLING.  Mr.  Chalrm-n.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon, one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
bUl  H.R.  7130. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  my  friend, 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  red  letter  day  in  the  Congress. 
I  particularly  commend  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  their  diligence  in  coming 
forward  with  a  bill  that  Includes  the  es- 
sential provisions  for  establishing  a 
sound   congressional   budgeting  system. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  battle,  and  we 
on  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  know  all 
too  well  the  problems,  the  oppocltlon,  and 
the  difficulties  along  the  way. 

Thl3  Congress  and  this  Nation  have 
been  operating  for  too  long  on  a  budget 
system  that  does  not  put  It  all  together. 
It  is  somewhat  of  a  revolJtion  to  be  here 
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today  establishing  a  budgeting  concept 
that  will  allow  us  for  the  first  time  to 
consider  all  of  the  basic  elements  In  our 
economy  and  to  put  them  together  under 
sound  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  bill  as  It  is  other  than  for  technical 
amendments.  I  feel  it  would  be  wife  for 
us  to  start  here.  There  are  other  amend- 
ments and  procedures  that  could  very 
well  be  addd.  but  this  is  a  sound  pack- 
age; it  is  one  that  fits  toijether  and  it  is 
one  that.  In  judgment.  Is  workable.  If 
we  begin  amending  it  on  tlie  floor,  we 
may  very  v.ell  endanger  the  whole  con- 
cept, fc'o  I  hope  Members  of  the  House 
will  support  Uie  bill  as  we  have  it  before 
you. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  re- 
porting this  bill  out  as  modified  by  them. 
Of  course,  it  came  out  of  the  Joint 
Budget  Commiltee  bill  supported  unani- 
mously by  all  16  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  Joint  Committee  and  also  sup- 
ported by  all  16  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Those  of  us  on  the  Study  Committee 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  putting  to- 
gether the  basic  concepts. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Joint  Budget  Committee,  particularly 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. J.AMiE  Whitten,  cochairman 
with  me  on  that  committee.  I  want  to 
commend  all  of  the  other  members,  the 
seven  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  seven  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  the  two  mem- 
bers-at-large,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  for 
their  diligence  and  hard  work. 

Let  me  ju:t  go  through  some  of  the  key 
provisions  and  principles  that  are  in- 
volved. 

First,  the  bill  would  establish  a  budget 
commiltee  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, sepe.ratc  committees  with  IcEislative 
authority.  If  we  establish  a  joint  commit- 
tee with  no  legislative  authority,  we 
might  just  as  well  not  go  through  the 
exercise.  Tliis  brings  the  budgeting  pro- 
cedure right  .'■mack  into  the  middle  of  the 
procedures  of  the  House  in  a  meaningful 
way. 

Second  is  the  basic  concept  for  staff- 
ing. Here  wc  preserve  the  concept  of  a 
joint  high  level  staff,  one  that  will  op- 
erate here  in  the  Congress  and  be  avail- 
able to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  There  will  be  a  high  level 
budget  director — with  a  staff  that  rises 
well  above  politics,  Irrespective  of  which 
political  party  is  in  control. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  remarks  the  gentle- 
man has  made  about  this  being  a  non- 
partisan committee  and  staff.  I  intend  to 
Introduce  an  amendment  which  will  In- 
sure to  the  minority  a  third  of  the  staff. 
I  hope  that  I  will  have  the  support  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  pass 
this  bill  without  an  amendment,  but  I 


certainly  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  third, 
we  have  adopted  the  basic  princirle  of 
an  annual  budget.  Many  people  do  not 
realize  that  the  Congress  has  never 
looked  at  annual  expenditures.  We  pro- 
gram obligational  authority  to  the  exec- 
utive branch.  We  build  up  a  pit  eline  of 
$300  billion  because  of  past  obligational 
authority,  but  v,e  never  look  at  it  in  any 
meaningful  way,  procedurally.  This  v.ill 
put  the  concept  of  an  annual  budget  un- 
der one  blanket.  This  has  to  be  a  basic 
ingredient  of  the  package,  including 
back-door  spending,  pipeline  spending, 
automatic  spending — the  whole  gamut 
of  spending — putting  it  all  together.  We 
have  adopted  the  basic  concept  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  Under  this  procedure 
in  March  we  will  bring  before  the  Con- 
gress a  concurrent  resolution  whereby 
the  House  and  the  Senate  can  set  spend- 
ing and  revenue  goals.  This  will  not  go 
down  and  be  signed  by  the  President. 
This  vvill  be  our  own  exercise  of  self- 
discipline  upon  ourselves.  In  that  con- 
current resolution  we  will  preserve  the 
ba'^ic  concept  of  first  zeroing  in  on  the 
right  level  of  annual  expenditures,  and 
the  right  level  of  annual  revenues.  In 
other  words,  we  will  establish  the  goals. 

This  encompasses  a  whole  new  con- 
cept of  debate  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress.  For  the  first  lime  we  will  de- 
bate economic  policy. 

Wc  v.i!l  allow  the  Congress  to  debate 
the  whole  gamut  of  economic  policy,  and 
then  make  basic  decisions  as  to  the  right 
levels  of  expenditures  and  the  right 
levels  of  revenues. 

Then  in  the  second  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion wc  zero  in  on  spending  priorities. 
Of  couroe.  priorities  have  to  be  the  most 
rigniflcant  nnd  important  things  in  any 
economy.  That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 
That  is  what  political  parties  are  all 
about.  That  Is  what  the  Congress  Is  all 
about.  But  we  have  no  mechanism  now 
to  go  into  It.  This  system  will  give  us  the 
debate  necessary  on  our  priorities, 
whether  in  fact  if  we  establish  $270  bil- 
lion as  the  expenditure  goal,  whether  in 
fact  the  amount  we  are  spending  for  de- 
fense Is  the  right  amount,  and  as  this 
relates  to  welfare,  education,  or  some- 
thing else,  we  wUl  be  able  to  zero  in  on 
that  problem,  and  establish  new  pri- 
orities. 

Our  budget  will  not  be  based  upon 
what  we  did  last  year  but  what  is  right 
for  the  country  at  this  particular  time. 

Once  the  Congress  adopts  this  con- 
current resolution,  then  we  have  to  have 
a  reconciliation  process.  We  thus  put 
into  action  through  the  appropriation 
process  the  decisions  we  have  made.  The 
spending  bills  that  we  pass  must  corre- 
spond with  the  discipline  we  take  upon 
ourselves  In  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  had  a  lit- 
tle different  reconciliation  mechanism, 
but  the  alternative  as  worked  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  think,  can  work.  I 
believe  It  Is  satisfactory  and  will  do  the 
job.  Basically  the  appropriation  com- 
mittees will  work  their  will  under  the 
ceilings  and  subceilings  that  we  have 


impose:!  upon  ourselves.  Those  bills  that 
stay  within  the  limitations  that  we  have 
impoccd  can  be  sent  to  the  President. 
Those  not  witbin  the  llmitaUons  will  be 
referred  back  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprirtions.  Then,  at  the  end  of  August, 
with  nil  of  the  appropriation  measures 
completed,  the  Budget  Committee  will 
biing  back  a  ne'.v  concurrent  resolution 
based  upon  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  t?.king  into  account 
any  changes  in  the  economic  circum- 
stances. We  will  thcr  decide  whether  the 
priorities  established  in  the  appropria- 
tion process  are  correct  whether  we 
need  to  raise  more  revenue,  or  make 
adjustments  in  the  debt  limit. 

i  think  H.R.  7130  provides  a  mech- 
anism that  will  v.ork.  In  September  we 
lock-in  our  spending,  revenue,  and  debt 
limit  levels,  and  set  final  priorities.  This 
is  a  basic  element  to  any  successful  budg- 
eting process.  We  must  lock  in  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  There  Is 
no  other  way  to  deal  with  the  national 
bud'^et. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  rdditional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Thus,  we  begin  the  new  fiscal  year  with 
a  cori'^lctcd  anrropriation  process  nrd  a 
total  budget  outlook.  This  certainly  has 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  parts  of 
the  package,  and  I  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  coming  up  with  a  procedure 
that  I  think  Is  workable. 

This  legislation  will  also  involve  Con- 
gress in  budget  planning  and  forecast- 
ing, not  just  for  the  fiscal  year  ahead  but 
5  years  in  advance.  Unless  Congress  in- 
volves itself  in  long-range  planning.  It 
will  never  play  a -major  role  n  shaping 
the  policies  and  priorities  of  this  Nation. 

Certainly  there  are  problems.  I  would 
rather  have  had  eubccl'.ings  based  upon 
appropriation  subcommittees,  but  the 
recommendations  that  were  made  were 
.strcngly  urged  by  certain  people,  I  think 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  I  find  no  basic  argument  with  them. 

Much  attention  has  focused  on  the 
conipocitlon  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  7130,  positions 
will  be  set  aside  for  five  members  fro.-n 
Appropriations  and  five  from  Ways  and 
Means.  This  provision  has  been  attacked 
in  some  quarter^  as  an  effort  to  dictate 
to  the  party  caucuses  and  somehow  to 
undermine  the  trend  to  strengthen  those 
institutions. 

However,  this  Budget  Committee  was 
never  intended  to  be  ,1ust  another  "new" 
committee.  The  Study  Committee  was 
not  trying  to  solve  a  serious  problem 
merely  by  adding  yet  another  layer  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  problems  we  already 
have.  The  logic  behind  the  creation  of 
a  Budget  Committee  was  to  eliminate 
the  fragmentation  which  has  domi- 
nated Congress'  budgetary  deliberations 
and  to  brins  together  for  the  first  time 
in  100  years  or  more  those  committees 
with  Juri-dlction  and  expertise  In  the 
area.  Under  the  formal  rules  of  this 
House,  responsibility  for  revenue  and 
spending  rests  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  respec- 
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lively.  Not  to  provide  for  thetr  member- 
ship on  this  Budget  Committee  would  be 
to  create  yet  a  third  committee  to  com- 
pete with  tho  two  now  operating  In  this 
area.  This  would  only  compound  our 
problems.  Successful  functioning  of  any 
budget  committee  depends  on  the  whole 
Congress,  of  course,  but  to  a  very  large 
extent  it  will  depend  on  a  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  existing  fiscal  commit- 
tees and  the  Budget  Committee.  I  fear 
that  the  creation  of  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate new  fiscal  committee  without  the 
membership  provisions  in  H  R.  7130 
would  make  such  cooperation  very  diffl- 
cult  to  achieve. 

Under  the  Rules  Committee  bill,  the 
members  from  Ways  and  Means  and  Ap- 
propriations will  not  be  in  a  majority  on 
the  Budget  Committee.  If  anything,  the 
Budget  Committee  is  more  likely  to  be 
dominated  by  the  legislative  committees. 
Furthermore,  we  are  not  talking  about 
some  all-powerful,  super  budget  commit- 
tee. My  own  guess  Ls  that  it  wLl  be  difil- 
cult  to  recruit  members  for  service  on 
It.  Membership  on  this  committee  will  be 
an  tklditicnal  burden  for  Members  to 
perform,  taking  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
little  reward. 

The  caucus  will  still  be  the  body  to 
determine  who  slxall  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee, including  which  representatives 
from  Ways  and  Meaas  and  Appropria- 
tions serve.  Membership  will  be  limited 
to  essentially  two  consecutive  terms.  The 
chairmanship  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
fiscal  committees.  Also,  the  bill  speclfl- 
cally  states  that  seniority  will  not  b3  a 
consideration  in  selecting  members  for 
this  committee. 

I  just  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  reasons  for  what  we  are  doing  here 
today  are  not  political.  The  reasons  are 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot 
continue  our  present  course  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility without  destroying  this 
Nation.  Congressional  budgeting  has  to 
be  the  first  step  toward  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. We  have  handed  down  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  through  the 
years  all  of  the  budgeting  power,  all  of 
the  priority  functions.  In  this  measure 
we  bring  these  decisions  back  where  they 
belong  under  the  Constitution — back  into 
the  House  of  Representatives 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  it  is  not 
going  to  te  easy  for  us  to  bite  the  bullet, 
to  have  to  face  up  to  the  fundamental 
issue  of  limiting  our  desires  and  our 
expenditures  to  conform  with  the  na- 
tional capacity  to  spend.  That  Is  what 
we  are  doing  here.  There  are  going  to  be 
many  tough  decisions  made  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  fight  our  way 
out  of  the  problems  that  beset  this  coun- 
try unless  we  make  tough  decisions  to 
hold  the  line  throughout  our  economy, 
and  the  time  to  start  Is  now.  So  what  we 
are  doing  here  today  in  establishing  a 
congressional  budgeting  procedure  is  the 
most  Important  step  that  ever  could  be 
made  toward  getting  this  country  back 
on  a  sound  track,  getting  the  dollar 
back  to  Its  proper  valuation  and  proper 
stability,  and  getting  inflation  under 
control. 

By  passing  this  bill  to  make  possible 
reform  of  congressional  budget  proce- 
dures, we  will  have  achieved  much.  This 
bill  will  maJie  Congress  a  more  respected 


iiistltutlon  and  a  more  effective  partner 
in  Government  by  1976.  our  200th  anni- 
versary OS  a  nation.  And  it  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  the  most  significant  reform 
of  the  20th  century.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  approval  of 
H  R    7130 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  who  not 
only  Is  a  principsU  author  of  H  R.  7130 
but  also  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  the  process  that  went  on 
in  the  Rules  Committee  as  a  result  of 
the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  espe- 
cially appreciate  the  statement  made  by 
my  good  fri:nd  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man fro.Ti  Mlssouii  who  has  contilbuted 
so  much  to  the  Rules  Committee  action. 
I  wL=h  to  join  with  other  Members  in  con- 
gratulating that  committee  for  the  very 
fine  job  they  have  done  in  bringing  to- 
gether not  only  a  very  workable  bill  in 
my  opinion  but  in  biinglng  together  also 
the  many  different  points  of  view  that 
some  have  had. 

I  have  worked  rather  hard  on  this  bill, 
but  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  was 
asked  to  serve  as  one  of  the  cochalrmen 
was  because  I  was  one  of  the  few  who 
was  here  when  we  tried  this  experiment 
in  1946  and  1947  As  I  said  before,  we 
did  not  learn  what  to  do  but  we  learned 
what  would  not  work.  As  I  said,  there  Is 
no  limit  to  the  good  one  can  do  if  one 
is  willing  to  share  the  credit.  There  Is 
enough  credit  in  this  bill  and  the  actions 
I  trust  it  will  make  in  order  to  give  credit 
to  everybody. 

Members  realize  that  something  must 
given  and  that  we  must  pass  some  such 
measure.  In  my  experience,  which  goes 
back  a  number  of  years,  I  have  never 
known  a  joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  Members  of  which 
represent  various  viewpoints  be  unani- 
mous on  any  major  legislation,  but  our 
joint  committee  of  32  House  and  Senate 
Members  were  unanimous  In  its  first  re- 
port. Not  only  that,  but  It  is  even  more 
unusual  that  same  committee  agreed  on 
a  bill  which  was  introduced.  This  we  did, 
and  then  as  the  spokesman  for  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc'.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  Mr.  Martin 
have  said  the  till  was  unsmimously  re- 
ported by  that  Rules  Committee. 

That  means  one  thing.  It  means  that 
while  we  or  th6y  may  not  agree  wi.h 
every  item  that  is  In  this  bill  all  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  we  have  got  to  take 
specific  action  in  view  of  the  present 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  pleased  to  serve 
as  cochairman  of  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control,  along  with 
my  colleauge.  Al  Ullman.  as  well  as  the 
other  30  members  of  the  committee.  Al- 
though it  was  not  intended  that  we  have 
agreement  on  many  of  the  details  of 
our  original  bill,  we  felt,  nevertheless, 
that  it  was  valuable  in  establishing  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  of  budget 
control  many  of  which  are  incorporated 
In  the  amended  bill  now  before  us  for 
consideration.  Based  on  that  experience 
and  with  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
provisions  of  many  other  excellent  bills 
which  had  been  prepared  by  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  various  of 


our  colleagues.  I  introduced  H.R.  10961 
on  October  16,  which  in  my  Judgment 
brought  together  the  best  parts  of  the 
various  bills  that  were  before  us.  I  am 
glad  that  H  R.  7130.  as  amended  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  In  general  incorpo- 
rates their  revisions,  all  of  which  had  the 
basic  objective  of  simplifying  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  the  new  budget- 
ary control  organization  and  procedures. 
I  doubt  if  many  thought  we  would  ever 
reach  this  day. 

The  excellent  report  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Rules  Committee  to  ac- 
company the  bill  outlines  in  detail  the 
proposed  plan  for  budget  control.  Very 
briefly  I  would  like  to  emphaMr.e  certain 
basic  principles  Incorporated  In  the 
plan  which  I  Lelievc.  based  on  our  ex- 
tensive study  and  deliberation,  are  es- 
sential to  the  establishment  of  any  ef- 
fective system  of  legislative  budget  con- 
trol. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  fiscal  year 
to  th3  period  October  1  to  September  30 
is  essential  If  we  are  to  have  adequate 
time  for  consideration  of  th?  budget  and 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  passing  con- 
tinuing rerolutions  for  the  operation  of 
the  Government  agencies  pending  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriation  bills. 

The  provision  that  the  various  an- 
nual bills  authorizing  budget  authority 
must  be  passed  by  March  31.  is  also  es- 
sential to  the  plan  if  we  are  to  maintain 
an  effective  timetable  of  budget  control 
and  complete  congressional  action  on  the 
budget  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  establish  budget 
committees  In  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  provide  a  mechanism  for  coordl- 
niting  revenue  and  expenditure  actions 
and  -ecommending  a  legislative  budget. 
The  proposal  properly  provides  that  the 
membership  of  this  coordinating  com- 
mittee in  the  House  shall  give  representa- 
tion to  the  Appropriations,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  legislative  committees, 
and  the  leadership  of  the  majority  and 
minority  paities.  To  assure  that  the 
budget  committee  does  not  become  a 
super-duper  committee,  as  some  have 
feared,  the  plan  provides,  as  I  proposed 
in  H  R.  10961.  that  the  members  shall 
te  rotatec  among  the  members  of  their 
parent  committees.  The  budget  commit- 
tee only  has  the  power  to  make  recom- 
mendations in  reference  to  the  legisla- 
tive budget,  and  all  of  its  actions  are  sub- 
ject to  the  majority  will  of  the  House. 

It  Is  essential  that  backdoor  obllga- 
Uonal  authorit>,  except  trust  funds,  shall 
be  available  only  as  prescribed  In  the 
annual  appropriation  bills.  A  major  fac- 
tor In  Congress  loss  of  overall  budgetary 
control  has  been  the  widespread  practice 
of  granting  spending  authority  outside 
the  annual  appropriation  process.  Unless 
such  individual  spending  acticns  are  in- 
cluded in  the  overall  budget  control  proc- 
ess, there  cannot  be  effective  mainte- 
nance of  a  legislative  budget. 

Congress  must  ha\e  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  budget  from  an 
overall  point  of  view  together  with  the 
congressional  system  of  deciding  pro- 
gram priorities.  The  mechanism  for  pro- 
viding this  opportunity  is  the  budget 
resolution.  The  first  resolution  would 
set  tentative  total  levels  for  new  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  the  appropriate 
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spending  level  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory in  the  budget,  and  overall  levels  of 
Federal  revenues,  debt,  and  surplus  or 
deficit.  Most  important,  and  we  learned 
this  in  our  earlier  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  establish  a  legislative  budget.  It  Is  not 
feasible  to  establish  a  rigid,  fixed  celling 
on  the  budget  at  the  outset  of  each  ses- 
sion. The  plan  provides,  therefore,  that 
these  overall  figures  and  breakdowns  in 
the  initial  resolution  shall  be  targets, 
serving  as  guidelines  in  the  subsequent 
passage  of  approprlition  bills.  The  com- 
plex and  detailed  compliance  require- 
ments and  procedures  of  the  original 
Joint  S  udy  Committee  plan  have  been 
dropped  to  permit  Congress  to  work  its 
will  In  the  consideration  of  individual 
bills,  but  with  full  understanding  of  their 
Impact  in  relationship  to  the  targets. 

The  final  budget  resolution,  to  be  en- 
acted after  passage  of  the  appropriation 
bills,  will  provide  a  final  determination 
of  the  legislative  budget  totals  with  di- 
rection to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
take  such  action  in  the  form  of  a  budget 
reconciliation  biU  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conform  the  appropriations  bills  with  the 
revised  budget  totals  and  to  report  such 
tax  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
form the  revenue  totals.  This  is  a  most 
important  element  of  the  budget  con- 
trol plan,  fcr  It  assures  that  before  ad- 
journing. Congress  will  take  responsible 
action  to  either  reduce  its  spending  ac- 
tions to  conform  to  the  target  figures  or 
pass  such  revenue  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  finance  a  higher  spending 
figure. 

Finally.  Incorporated  in  the  bill  is  the 
new  timctatle  and  procedure  for  process- 
ing the  approrirlation  bills  which  I  pro- 
posed in  HR.  10961.  Prior  to  the  re- 
porting of  the  first  appropriation  bill, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  must 
complete  its  subcommittee  markups  and 
full  committee  action  on  all  the  annual 
appropriation  bills  and  report  to  the 
House  a  summary  of  its  recommenda- 
tions in  comparison  with  the  target  fig- 
ures contained  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution. This  revised  procedure  for  han- 
dling of  the  appropriation  bills  has  the 
advantages  of  a  single  packaRe  appro- 
priation bill  wl'hout  its  disadvantages. 
It  will  a.ssure  that  the  Congress  in  its  ac- 
tion on  the  individual  appropriation  bills 
will  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  overall 
imjiact  on  the  budget  targets  of  the  com- 
mlttees  recommendatlon.s  as  well  as  the 
added  Impact  of  any  floor  amendments 
that  might  be  considered. 

In  summary.  I  believe  It  Ls  urgent  that 
Congress  establi.sh  an  effertlve  legisla- 
tive budget  control  sy.stem.  However, 
Rurh  a  system  must  not  be  so  compli- 
cated and  unworkable  that  It  fails  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  more  responsible 
ai'tion  by  the  Congress  in  its  exercise  of 
lis  power  of  the  purse  I  lielieve  that  H.R. 
7130.  while  difTerent  somewhat  from  my 
individual  views  as  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee  provides  a  most  practi- 
cal and  workable  proposal  which  will 
help  us  to  meet  the  problem.  I  heartily 
endorse  Its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska   Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  >icld  1  minute  to  the  gentlemsm 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Sbuth  » . 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to 
compliment  the  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  had  a  hand  in  this  legis- 
lation that  we  are  considering  today. 

The  Members  of  the  joint  budget  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  Rules  Committee, 
have  all  done  a  tremendous  job.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  niinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  that  this  is  truly  an  historic 
day  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  would  say  that  it  is  very  exciting 
when  knowledgeable  men  and  women  of 
good  will  Eit  down  and  try  to  create  a 
system  of  self-discipline  which  we  all 
recognize  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  think 
the  unanimity  of  the  votes  on  all  of  the 
committees  involved  has  shown  the  uni- 
versal recognition  by  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  imless  this  self-discipline  is 
imposed,  this  country  is  In  deep  trouble. 
Again,  I  thank  everybody  who  had 
anythinT  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  has  been  stated  by  previous  speakers, 
this  is  truly  a  hisotric  day  wherein  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1973  h  being  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished array  of  bipartisan  members  of 
the  Rul3S.  Appropriations,  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  approval. 

It  is  not  perfect  and  I  am  sure  per- 
fecting amendments  will  be  offered.  But. 
the  most  significant  thing  about  all  of 
this  is  that  the  Congress  and,  in  particu- 
lar, our  leadership  is  moving  toward 
"Biting  the  bullet"  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

This  is  long  overdue.  Many  of  us  have 
spoken  out  through  the  years  for  re- 
forms and  the  necessary  fiscal  con- 
straints that  would  permit  us  to  more 
effectively  manage  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
this  Nation.  Expenditure  and  budget 
ceilings  must  be  established  if  we  are 
to  check  inflation  and  renew  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people  at  home  and  friends 
abroad  in  the  strength  and  viability  of 
our  governmental  management  system. 
Priorities  must  apply  to  all  categories 
of  spending.  New  priorities  must  be  set 
with  elimination  of  wasteful  programs 
heading  that  list  of  priorities,  Duphca- 
tion  and  fragmentation  of  programs  must 
be  checked  and  or  eliminated. 

A  responsible,  realistic,  firm,  and  en- 
forceable spending  ceiling  must  be  agreed 
upon  and  adopted  within  the  framework 
of  the  legLsl^itive  process  and  hopefully 
made  possible  by  this  legislative  vehicle. 
We  must  relate,  in  more  direct  and 
specific  terms,  spending  to  revenue  as 
well  as  the  debt  requirements. 

The  need  for  budget  reform  has  never 
been  more  urgent.  I,  therefore,  want  to 
comphment  my  colleagues  on  the  Rules. 
Appropriations,  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  for  their  efforts  on  this  most 
important  piece  of  legislation.  The  coun- 
try has  been  waiting  patiently  for  the 
Congress  to  recapture  and  regain  con- 
trol over  its  own  actions,  I  believe  this 
legLslation  will  provide  the  management 
system  for  exercising  that  control. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr.  Bell). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7130. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  the  most  pro- 
foundly important  piece  of  legislation 
most  of  us  will  ever  vote  on. 

What  we  do  on  this  legislation  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  we  intend  to  re- 
store to  the  Congress  its  mandated  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  the  power  of 
the  purse. 

Article  I.  section  9  of  our  Constitution 
clearly  assigns  the  spending  power  to 
Congress:  "No  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law." 

Although  our  constitutional  fathers 
Intended  the  Government  to  be  one  of 
shared  rowers,  it  was  the  certain  Intent 
that  all  expenditures  be  pursuant  to  and 
in  accord  with  appropriations. 

So  much  has  changed  in  two  centuries 
of  American  nation'iocd,  yet  the  consti- 
tutional division  of  responsibilities  re- 
mains unaltered. 

An  ret  of  1921  equipped  the  executive 
branch  with  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  has  been  used  over  a  period  of 
years  to  achieve  a  great  concentration 
of  program  and  financial  policymaking 
in  the  Presidency. 

Congress  has  tended  in  the  opposite 
direction,  toward  greater  fragmentation 
of  its  budget  miking. 

This  trend  has  substantially  contrib- 
uted to  a  strong  executive  department 
of  Government  at  the  expense  of  what 
many  feel  is  a  weaker  legislative  branch. 
We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  arrest 
and  turn  back  this  trend  by  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Both  the  Rules  Committee  which  re- 
ported H.R.  7130  and  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  which  devel- 
oped most  of  its  pro\1sions.  deserve  con- 
gratulations and  gratitude  for  an  out- 
standing job  on  a  ver\-  complex  subject. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  note  the  Rules 
Committee  change,  in  the  composition 
of  the  Proposed  Budget  Committee  of 
the  House. 

The  pending  bill  provides  for  a  major- 
ity of  Members  to  be  from  committees 
other  than  Ways  and  Means  and  Appro- 
priations while  simultaneously  recogniz- 
ing the  vital  necessity  of  input  from  the 
latter  two  committees. 

This  particular  structure  wa.s,  in  fact, 
included  in  my  ow-n  version  of  the  budget 
reform  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  bill's 
recognition  of  fiscal  year  realities  and 
the  recently  accelerating  problem  of  Gov- 
emment-by-continuing  resolution. 

Hopefully,  imder  H  R,  7130.  the  Con- 
gress can  actually  plan  to  have  appro- 
priations and  other  spending  measures 
enacted  before  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

There  is,  however,  one  area  which  I 
believe  is  crucial  if  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  to  have  a  genuine  opportunity 
to  debate  and  decide  knowiedgeably  what 
our  Nation's  priorities  shall  be:  that 
is,  the  need  for  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  have  adequate  time  to 
studv  and  contemplate  possible  amend- 
ments lo  the  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion which  will  be  acted  upon  early  in 
each  session  of  congress. 
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The  bill  as  reported  provides  less  than 
5  days  between  reporting  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  floor  action  on  It. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsxtnaga)  vill  ofTer  an 
amendment  to  Improve  this  provision — 
by  excluding  from  the  5-da7  count  Sat- 
urdays. Simdays  and  holidays. 

But  I  believe  we  should  go  still  fur- 
ther— and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  wi;l  support  me  on  this — and 
provide  at  least  10  days  after  the  re- 
port on  the  budget  resolution  Ls  available 
to  Members  before  the  resolution  would 
be  in  order  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  talking  about  pro- 
viding for  everybody  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  priorities.  Now.  that  is 
very  important,  that  each  one  of  us  has 
an  opportunity  to  argue  and  debate  what 
we  believe  our  priorities  are. 

Now,  the  size  of  the  budget  bill  Is  very 
considerable,  and  I  think  it  represents  a 
good  bit  of  ground  to  cover  in  5  davs 
when  we  consider  as  important  an  as- 
pect as  this  Is  with  aU  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  beheve  that  we  should  have  a  full 
10  days  to  organize  our  thoughts,  to 
study  the  bill,  and  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  actually  exchange  views  \r\  a 
fair  debate  If  we  do  not.  if  Members 
feel  short-changed  on  this  program.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  pro- 
gram to  try  to  sell  I  think  the  Members 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
thoroughly  and  debate  this  issxie. 

I  will  discuss  my  amendment  In  more 
detail  at  the  appropriate  time 

While  I  hope  that  my  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  I  nonetheless  believe  that 
H  R.  7130  is  a  bill  we  should  support. 

Most  of  us — and  I  do  not  exclude  my- 
self— have  complained  tn  recent  years 
about  usurpation  by  the  executive 
branch  of  powers  which  our  forefathers 
explicitly  provided  would  reside  In  the 
Congress. 

But  we  know  that  this  executive 
tBurpatlon  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  correlative  congressional  atdl- 
catlon. 

We  have  a  responsibOity  to  the  Nation 
not  only  to  provide  affirmatively  for  the 
Implementation  of  desirable  programs. 
But  also  to  bite  the  more  negative  bul- 
let of  fiscal  integrity. 

To  some  extent  we  have  all  been 
guilty  of  espousing  some  popular  do- 
mestic and  foreign  programs,  while 
avoiding  the  less  popular  decisions  such 
as  catting  spending  to  reflect  revenue 
limitations 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
reassert  our  responsibility  In  both  areas. 
And  the  legtelalion  pending  before  us 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  do  just  that. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  H  R.  7130. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska   Mr  Chalr- 
m-'n,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr    Cochran*. 

Mr  COCHRAN  Mr  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  the  Congress  has 
l)een  directing  most  of  its  attention  to 
several  crl.-es  facing  the  American  peo- 
ple We  have  seen  a  war  in  the  Middle 
Ea.«t  arrl  its  subsequent  effects  on  our 
enerev  supplies  We  have  seen  the  con- 
ti   'j.Hl    developments   In   the  Watergate 


However,  I  hope  these  very  important 
Issues  and  crises,  as  they  are  frequently 
referred  to,  have  not  distracted  our  at- 
tention from  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  facing  this  great  Nation — 
ever-increasing  Government  spending. 
I  feel  that  the  continuing  trend  of  big 
spending  is  one  of  the  most,  if  net  the 
most  Important,  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous problems  confronting  our  coun- 
try. 

The  Fedcrtd  budget  has  been  out  of 
balance  for  35  of  the  last  42  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  the 
largest  deficits  In  our  Nation's  history. 
The  causes  for  this  trend  are  obvi- 
ous— we  have  seen  a  spending  spree  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  our  or  any 
other  government   Where  wi  1  it  end' 

We  have  heard  much  debate  in  this 
body  over  the  question  of  who  should 
control  the  purse  strings.  We  hear  much 
said  in  t>ehalf  of  Congress  regaining  its 
rightful  control  over  our  budgetary  proc- 
ess. 

I  do  not  think  the  solution  to  this 
problem  of  who  will  control  the  purse 
will  solve  the  real  underlying  Issue,  and 
that  is  who  win  stop  the  runaway  spend- 
ing that  is  slowly  but  surely  bankrupt- 
ing the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  time  we  In  the  Congress  consider 
not  only  getting  control  of  the  process 
of  spending  Init  more  Importantly  the 
amount  of  spending. 

The  energy  emergency  currently  de- 
manding our  attention  should  serve  to 
point  out  the  need  to  review  our  spend- 
ing priorities  and  reduce  wasteful  out- 
lays of  tax  dollars.  The  solution  of  the 
energy  problem  Is  not  going  to  be  a 
cheap  endeavor,  but  may  cost  more  than 
any  other  program  undertaken  by  our 
Government. 

We  must  be  able  to  pay  the  necessary 
cost  without  adding  more  red  Ink  to  the 
Federal  balance  sheet. 

Almost  daily  now  we  hear  the  steady 
drone  of  suggestions  from  the  Congress, 
the  Executive,  and  all  the  regulatory 
bodies  on  how  John  Q.  Public  should 
save  on  his  fuel  consumption  this  win- 
ter He  Is  told  to  dial  down,  slow  down, 
pool  it  and  cool  it. 

I  think  John  Q  deserves  similar  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  rest  of  our  Government. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  the  Congress 
dialed  down  and  slowed  down  the  Fed- 
eral spending  spree. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.  , 

Mr  CULVER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  prentleman 

Mr  CULVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  >'ieldfng 

I  wish  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
work  of  the  entire  committee  and  partic- 
ularly that  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr  BoLLmc  and  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr  Martin >  for  fash- 
ioning what  Is  unquestionably  a  very 
strong  iniprovement  in  the  fiscal  man- 
agement of  the  Congress. 

I  have  two  questions.  One  Is  how  you 
would  envision  this  particular  proposal 
would  fit  Into  the  recommendations  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Committees 
and  secondly  how  you  would  suggest  the 
present   version   of   the   legislation   has 


taken  account  of  not  only  the  increased 
need  for  fiscal  responsibility  but  also 
responflveness  to  pulllc  concerns. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  well  knows  since  he  has  been  very 
much  Involved,  in  the  forefront  in  fact, 
of  the  establishment  of  the  select  com- 
mittee which  he  mentioned  and  which 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  mentioned 
earlier,  there  were  a  great  many  people 
who  urged  that  the  select  committee 
should  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  mat- 
properly  referred  to  the  committee  on 
ter  of  the  budget  committee. 

In  effect  the  reason  why  that  was  not 
done  was  the  obvious  reason,  namely, 
that  the  joint  committee  had  already 
acted  and  the  matter  had  been  quite 
properly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  that  committee  had  jurisdic- 
tion and  was  In  the  process  of  consider- 
ing It. 

The  select  committee's  work  Is  direct- 
ly related.  It  was  given  the  task  by  the 
House  of  examining  all  House  proceed- 
ings and  In  particular  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  was 
one  of  the  advocates  of  the  creation  of 
such  a  committee  long  t>efore  it  wsis  cre- 
ated and  who  is  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, knows  very  well  that  that  com- 
mittee has  been  working  within  a  frame- 
work which  anticipated  the  creation  of 
some  such  committee  as  that  proposed 
in  this  legislation  before  us. 

The  second  question  can  be  very  spe- 
cifically answered. 

H  R  7130  as  originally  presented  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  pro- 
vided for  a  21-man  committee  which 
would  be  divided  into  thirds,  one-third 
Ways  and  Means  and  picked  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  one-third 
Appropriations  and  picked  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  one-third 
from  the  membership  at  large  and  picked 
by  the  usual  party  process. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  23-man  com- 
mittee with  specifically  in  mind  the  In- 
tent to  provide  to  the  two  committees,  the 
two  fiscal  committees,  if  you  wi'l.  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  as- 
.surance  of  representation  and  to  assure 
to  the  membership  at  large  that  there 
would  be  in  fact  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers at  large  on  the  committee,  members 
from  the  authorizing  committee  and 
from  the  other  committees.  The  23-man 
Is  less  than  half  Ways  and  Means  and 
Appropriations. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  not  only  for  his 
helpfulness  on  the  select  committee 
which  h3s  been  working  very  hard  In  re- 
cent weeks  on  trying  to  produce  a  prod- 
uct, as  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
knows  so  well,  because  I  think  both  the 
gentleman  from  Nebra.ska  and  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  ji  separating  m 
our  conversation  as  between  the  two 
committees,  because  in  the  same  week 
and  tn  the  same  weeks  we  have  been 
working  on  both  of  them  at  the  same 
time.  But  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows,  because  of  the  gentleman's  con- 
trfbuticns  there,  we  have  been  working 
on  both  at  the  sams  time.  But,  as  I  siy. 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  we  appreciate  in  the  Ccm- 
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mlttee  on  Rules  *iie  helpful  contributions 
the  gentleman  h&s  made  to  us  In  solving 
some  of  the  problems  and  In  arriving  at 
a  compromise  on  the  budget  committee, 
and  In  particu-ej  in  being  helpful  in  find- 
ing a  resolution  with  the  very  thorny 
problem  of  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  jf  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  in 
order  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  7130, 
the  Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control 
Act  of  1973;  and  commend  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  resolve  differences  and  bring  this 
legislation  to  us  today. 

This  is  Indeed  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive, important,  needed,  and  far- 
reaching  pieces  of  legislation  to  come  be- 
fore Congress  in  many  years.  It  would  re- 
store the  responsibility  for  the  spending 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  as  con- 
templated in  the  Constitution  which 
states : 

No  money  shall  he  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

The  battle  of  the  budget  this  year  has 
shown  that  congressional  procedures  for 
controlling  spending  must  be  overhauled 
through  congressional  budget  reform. 
Congress  can  play  a  stronger  role  in  de- 
termining spending  priorities  by  getting 
its  financial  house  in  order.  Today,  there 
is  no  unified  budget  proces-s — only  a 
group  of  separate  and  fragmented  ac- 
tions and  decisions.  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  determine  priori- 
ties of  spending  but  also  to  work  toward 
a  balanced  budget  and  toward  reducing 
the  national  debt  and  managing  the  over- 
all economy  in  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  before  us  not  only  establishes 
a  new  budget  control  procedure  for  Con- 
gress but  also  incorporates  anti-im- 
poundment legislation.  If  Congress  suc- 
ceeds in  managing  the  budget  and  limit- 
ing spending  to  reasonable  limits,  then 
Presidential  impoundment  of  appropri- 
ated funds  will  not  be  necessary. 

H.R.  7130  gives  us  a  device  with  which 
to  regulate  and  limit  spending.  It  sets  up 
a  procedure  for  budget  control — for  self- 
discipline.  HDpefully,  it  will  be  effective 
in  putting  an  end  to  budget  deficits  year 
after  year  which  have  contributed  to  in- 
flation today  and  to  trouble  for  future 
years  and  Rcnerations. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chrarman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  I  will  have 
two  amendments  that  I  will  offer  which 
I  think  are  compatible  with  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  budget  reform  bill 
Is  much  needed  legislation  and  it  has 
my  strongest  support.  It  is  my  intention 
to  offer  two  amendments  to  this  bill  to 
improve  the  evaluation  procedures  in  re- 
gard to  Federal  programs.  My  two 
amendments  would  require  the  pilot  test- 
ing of  all  major  programs  and  placing 
a  a -year  limitation  on  authorizations  for 


major  programs.  As  you  may  know,  simi- 
lar legislation  to  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  has  been  reported  out  of 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee included  the  two  amendments  I 
am  supporting,  which  they  reported  to 
the  Senate  floor.  Tiie  full  text  of  the 
amendments  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record  dated  Novemljer 
30,  1973,  l)eginning  on  page  38877. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  or  two  to  the  manager  of  the 
bLl. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  under  our  present  procedures  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  handles 
maybe  60  percent  of  our  budget,  and  40 
percent  oi  it  is  in  the  so-called  backdoor 
spending  process.  Several  of  these  back- 
doors apparently  are  being  closed  with 
this  legislation.  Are  tliere  any  predic- 
tions as  to  what  the  percentage  break- 
down will  be  as  between  appropriations 
and  backdoor  spending  with  tliis  new 
budget  proposal? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  have  to  teU  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  I  simply  do 
not  know  what  those  percentages  will  be. 
I  will  attempt  to  obtain  them  between 
now  and  the  further  debate  that  will 
take  place  on  the  bill  on  tomorrow,  and 
make  them  available  to  the  gentleman. 
I  do  not  know  now  what  thsse  backdoor 
expenditures  may  be. 

What  we  propose  to  do.  however,  ex- 
cept for  the  so-called  backdoors,  in 
which  we  are  Incapable  of  dealing  with 
them  because  they  involve  a  specific 
commitment  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, that  they  will  receive  a  certain  pay- 
ment, for  example,  social  security  trust 
fimds,  and  the  like,  we  will  try  over  a 
period  of  years  to  get  everything  else  in 
control. 

The  original  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  so  rigid,  and  intentionally  so. 
that  it  really  would  have  covered  every- 
thing. But  we  were  persuaded  by  people 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
in  other  places  that  that  was  wholly  un- 
realistic. What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to 
get  into,  through  the  bill,  control  of 
spending,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  will  ever 
come  up  with  the  precise  percentages  as 
to  what  will  be  left  out  and  what  will  be 
left  In  because  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
the  future.  But  fairly  clearly  we  will  in- 
crease the  control  on  spending  lodged 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
and  reduce  that  which  is  in  the  so-called 
back  doors.  But  it  will  be  done  over  a 
period  of  time,  not  the  first  year.  I  think, 
to  be  honest,  it  would  be  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  come  up  with  an  accurate  per- 
centage although,  as  I  said,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  do  so  by  tomorrow,  but  we  are 
making  progress. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  read  the  bill,  the  back-door 
spending  that  has  been  authorized  up 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this' pro- 
posal will  have  a  cutoff  date  of  October  1, 
1978.  If  any  of  the  back-door  spending 
has  not  been  obligated  by  October  1, 
1978,  those  funds  will  have  to  be  repro- 
gramed,  restructured,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  would  be  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
still  further,  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
knowledgeable  on  this  subject,  and  the 
reason  for  this  action.  Would  the  gentle- 
man briefly  explain  why  we  wait  until 
October  1,  1978,  for  the  cutoff  of  back- 
door spending  that  is  authorized  prior 
to  this  bUl? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  answer  is  just  as 
simple  as  one  word:  practical.  We  had  a 
completely  rigid  cut-off  at  once,  and  we 
recognized  that  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  implement  that.  It  might  be  some 
kind  of  an  ideal  approach,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  implement  it.  At  least,  there 
were  points  of  view  in  one  area  with 
which  I  verj'  much  disagree.  We  had 
made  a  commitment  to  the  States  for  a 
very  substantial  sum  of  mone>-.  and  it 
would  be  a  situation  in  which  we  would 
have  made  them  a  promise  one  year  and 
taken  it  back  the  next.  I  do  not  think  the 
Committee  on  Rules'  members  thought 
that  that  could  be  done.  It  was  really  just 
a  practical  matter.  We  could  not  get  at  it 
any  faster  either  in  theory  or  in  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  just  one  more  question,  I  will 
be  grateful. 

Mr.  BOLLING  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  some 
avenues  of  back-door  spending  that  will 
still  be  outside  the  province  of  the  ap- 
propriations procedures  are  the  social 
security  trust  fund  and  the  highway 
trust  fund,  as  two  examples. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  about  a 
matter  which  ha-;  been  mushrooming  in 
recent  years,  and  that  is  moving  from 
direct  Government  loans  into  guaranteed 
Government  loans  in  many  areas;  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  as  well  as  many 
other  agencies.  Can  the  gentleman  de- 
lineate or  explain  which  of  these  func- 
tions, if  any,  are  exclud'^d  from  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  will  continue 
coming  through  the  back  door? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  easiest  way  to  an- 
swer that  is  tp  say  there  will  be  no  new 
ones  allowedy'Those  that  exist  we  did  not 
feel  we  coufci  repeal  any  such  an  act  as 
this.  There  are  some  that  exist,  but  we 
in  effect  cut  off  any  future  use  of  the 
same  process. 

Mr.  BURLISON  Of  Missouri.  Then  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  for  any  of  these  loan  programs  that 
are  not  presently  authorized,  or  when 
these  present  authorizations  expire,  they 
must  come  through  the  appropriations 
process? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
lead the  gentleman.  Some  of  these  au- 
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thorlzations  are  permanent.  Therefore. 
I  cannot  say  that  all  of  them  would  ex- 
pire, but  steps  could  be  taken  somewhere 
down  the  track  to  make  them  less  than 
permanent,  but  those  that  are  not  per- 
manent would  cease  at  the  end  of  their 
time. 

Mr.  BCTRLLSON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  for  yielding  I  com- 
mend hlra  on  the  tremendous  leadership 
that  he  has  given  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  reporting  this  legislatJor. 

Mr  WHTTTEN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

My  colleag:ue.  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, has  done  a  splendid  Job  In  ex- 
plaining the  point  raised.  I  do  not  know 
that  my  colleague  understands  that  the 
bill  does  not  contemplate  a  change  to  pre- 
vent guarantees  as  agaxnst  appropriating 
cash  dollars  It  eventually  calls  for  an  an- 
nuaJ  review  within  the  annual  review 
process  of  appropriations. 

Mr  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  maj  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman,  this  reform  Is  long 
jpverdue.  While  that  makes  It  doubly 
Welcome.  It  is  regrettable  that  Con- 
gress has  not  faced  up  to  Its  fiscal 
responsibilities  long  ago  with  or  without 
the  kind  of  procedure  provided  by  this 
bin.  The  use  of  the  President's  budget  as 
our  sole  yardstick  of  fiscal  responsibility 
has  made  a  degree  of  partisanship  in- 
evitable and  has  reduced  the  initiatives 
of  the  legislative  branch  The  new  pro- 
cedure provides  no  legislative  panacea 
and  quite  ob%lously  It  can  be  uniuly 
cumbersome  or  susceptible  to  subversion 
if  the  will  to  govern  and  to  work  together 
is  not  present. 

The  essence  of  this  plan  Is  that  we  will 
no  longer  be  permitted  the  luxury  of 
looking  at  programs  In  a  vacuum  The 
cooimlttee's  recommendation  will  force 
us  to  look  at  each  prosrram  not  only  for 
its  Intrinsic  merit,  but  for  iia  relation- 
ship to  th?  whole.  For  the  first  time  we 
Al'.i  \)e  TV  a^  to  put  It  all  together  rather 
iri.:\  :ra*j minting  the  legislative  process 
t  -.^t-  :^.Mnt  where  fiscal  control  Is  vir- 
tu Ulv  .inpossible  The  plan  Is  obviously 
a  compromise.  Every  one  of  us  would 
have  ways  In  which  he  could  Improve  It. 
As  I  see  it.  however.  It  can  work  and  the 
effort  to  make  it  work  is  terribly  neces- 
sary. I  commeiui  Its  merits  to  every  one 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  patient  and  thought- 
ful committee  members  who  have 
struggled  to  brtn«  forth  the  plan  for  a 
maior  contrlbutlcn  to  the  role  of  the 
in»jr»>ss  In  flsc&l  .iffalrs. 
Mr  M.^RTTN  of  Nebraska  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   I   yield   to   the   gentleman   from 


North  Carolina  (Mr.  MizEix),  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  state  that  I 
am  fully  In  support  of  the  efforts  being 
made  here  today  to  get  the  Congress' 
fisc.ll  bouse  in  order  at  long  last. 

One  of  the  first  speeches  I  made  In 
this  Chamber  when  I  came  here  5  years 
ago  called  on  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion to  "get  our  economy  back  on  sound 
footing  "  and  to  "operate  from  a  balanced 
budget." 

That  call,  unfortunately,  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  and  we  continued  to  sow  the  wind 
of  fiscal  Irresponsibility,  and  we  are  now 
reaping  the  whirlwind  of  economic  up- 
heaval. 

At  the  heart  of  our  economic  problems. 
In  my  opinion,  Is  the  policy  the  Federal 
Govermnent  has  followed  with  alarming 
consistency  over  the  past  10  years — the 
policy  of  spending  more  money  than  It 
takes  In. 

This  policy  of  deficit  spending  has 
brought  about  an  increase  of  $148  billion 
in  the  national  debt  over  the  last  decade. 
Since  1964.  the  national  debt  has  gone 
from  $317  bUlion  to  $465  billion,  and  we 
are  now  paying  an  Incredible  $26  billion 
a  year  Just  for  Interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

This  represents  almost  10  percent  of 
the  Mitire  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1974 
that  we  are  spending  just  to  pay  for  past 
economic  mistakes. 

When  we  talk  of  reordering  priorities, 
we  need  look  no  farther  than  this  in- 
terest payment  on  the  national  debt  to 
see  one  major  area  that  could  stand  some 
reform. 

We  cannot  expect  Inflation  to  really  be 
slowed,  or  the  dollar  to  be  really  sound, 
until  we  decide  to  stop  spending  money 
as  if  It  grew  on  trees  Instead  of  coming 
out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

I  believe  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sWerlng  today  represents  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  process  of  regaining  some 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  as  well  as 
budgetary  authority. 

In  setting  an  overall  target  celling  for 
congressional  spending,  this  legislation 
for  the  first  time  says  "no"  to  the  spend- 
ing sprees  we  have  emlnrked  on  so  many 
times  In  the  past,  with  no  regard  for  the 
means  to  pay  our  bills,  and  no  thought 
given  to  tl*e  possible  effects  of  such  wan- 
ton spending  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

If  this  spending  limitation  Is  set  in 
conjunction  with  anticipated  revenues 
for  a  given  fiscal  year,  and  If  we  do  not 
exceed  that  limitation,  then  we  will  be 
exercising  fiscal  responsibility.  And  any 
proposal  whose  cost  would  exceed  that 
limitation  shotild  be  made  to  provide  for 
a  system  of  taxation  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
cessive cost 

I  believe  this  is  the  key  to  staying  at 
a  responsible  level  of  Government  spend- 
ing, and  I  am  committed  to  keeping  a 
close  watch  over  the  Nation's  purse- 
strings  so  the  American  people  can  keep 
more  of  their  own  money  In  their  own 
pockets. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Collier  ) . 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Clialrman.  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Study  Coounlttee  on 
Budget  Control,  which  reiwrted  orig- 
inally the  bill  H.R.  7130,  I  must  say  as 
I  stand  here  today  that  I  am  very  en- 
couraged. At  the  tim3  we  were  conduct- 
ing the  hearings  on  this  legislation,  to  be 
perfectly  candid,  I  thought  that  we  were 
Just  going  tiirough  the  motions  and  I  had 
grave  djubt  that  we  would  have  this  bill 
before  us  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  Is  particularly  encouraging  too  to 
find  that  the  other  tody  ii  moving  along 
on  this  legislation  and  we  have  every 
right  to  be  optimistic  that  we  will  have  a 
legislative  measure  of  this  nature  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  If  Con- 
gress is  ever  to  maintain  and  carry  out 
Its  constitutional  duties  in  holding  the 
powers  of  the  purse,  it  must  establish 
an  effective  and  permanent  mechanhm 
for  budget  control  to  assure  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  review  of 
budget  totals.  We  must  do  something 
tliat  Is  simple  and  obvious,  and  that  is 
to  relate  Income  to  spending,  something 
that  most  of  the  nine  Congresses  In 
which  I  have  served  have  conveniently 
avoided. 

This  bill  I  hope  will  provide  -he  vehicle 
to  finally  accompliihing  establishment 
of  this  necessary  mechanism. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  In  the 
comments  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  DUnois  (Mr.  Aitdek- 
soN»  with  reference  to  his  proposed 
amendment  on  impoundment.  Perhaps 
the  good  faith  efforts  of  the  Congress  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  l3gisla- 
tion  will  make  Impoundments  in  the 
future  unnecessary.  But  I  am  constrained 
to  remind  the  House  that  this  practice 
has  existed  throughout  the  history  of  this 
Government  although  one  might  think 
that  It  was  a  new  practice. 

To  bring  it  Into  current  perspective.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
fact  that  every  one  of  our  last  five  Presi- 
dents. Tnmian,  Elsenhower.  Kcrmedy. 
Johnson,  and  of  course  Nixon,  hive  not 
only  impounded  but  also  have  announced 
publicly  their  Intention  to  do  so.  and  they 
did  it. 

In  1949  President  Truman  snid  that  he 
was  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  place  In  reserve  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  Inrrea^lng  the 
structure  of  the  Air  Force,  and.  knowing 
Harry  Truman's  nature  and  as  one  would 
expect,  he  did  it. 

In  1960  President  Elsenhower  held 
bf.ck  $170  million  on  one  appropriation 
bill  that  Congress  had  passed.  He  said 
he  was  doing  so  in  lieu  of  exercising  the 
veto,  but  he  announced  when  he  did  not 
veto  the  bUl  that  he  intended  to  do  this. 
In  1961  the  late  F>resld;nt  Kermtdy 
Impounded  over  $600  million  If  Members 
do  not  believe  It.  I  suggest  they  go  back 
and  check  the  record. 

In  1966  President  Johnson  Impounded 
appropriated  funds.  In  fact,  to  Quote  him 
specifically : 
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The  total  of  appropriations  effectively  pro- 
vided In  tbe  {Agriculture  and  Related  Aeen- 
cles  Appropriation  Act  of  1967 1 — Is  (313,- 
600.000  above  my  budget  request.  .  .  . 

Rather  than  veto  this  bill — I  Intend  to  ex- 
ercise my  authority  to  control  expenditures. 
I  will  reduce  expenditures  for  the  programs 
covered  by  this  bUl  In  an  attempt  to  avert 
expending  more  In  the  coming  year  than 
provldMt  In  the  Budget. 

So  I  merely  point  to  the  record  to  re- 
mind the  Members  that  impoundment  is 
nothing  new. 

It  has  been  a  practice,  and  I  think 
Presidents  have  often  exercised  the  re- 
sponsibility that  the  Congress  failed  to 
exercise  by  Impounding  Since  all  the 
voices  and  complaints  on  Impoundment 
are  raised  In  ratio  to  the  manner  in 
whi:h  their  political  oxes  have  been 
gored,  I  hope  that  when  we  enact  this 
legislation,  for  among  other  reasons,  we 
might  still  the  waters  on  Impoundment 
practices  through  making  the  appropria- 
tion process  more  responsible  and  more 
dependent  upon  our  revenue  raising  abil- 
ities and  actions.  Only  then  will  we  de- 
velop the  type  of  budget  control  that  Is 
essential  In  the  light  of  our  current  un- 
tenable fiscal  situation. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  favor  of  H.R.  7130. 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act.  While  I  may  vote  for  some  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  I  support  its  thrtist. 
In  fact,  there  can  be  no  more  important 
task  before  this  body  than  the  reform  of 
Federal  spending  procedures.  In  March 
of  this  year.  I  sponsosed  HJl.  609*.  the 
Federal  Act  to  Control  Expenditures  and 
Upgrade  Priorities,  a  bill  which  embodies 
many  of  the  same  principles  found  in 
HR.  7130. 

To  reach  the  goal  of  fiscal  sanity  and 
fiscal  responsibility,  we  must  face  a  few 
basic  facts.  First,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  cloud  of  uncontrolled  Federal  spend- 
ing casts  its  shadow  over  most  if  not  all 
of  the  problems  grappled  with  in  this 
Chamber.  The  state  of  the  Union  rests 
upon  the  stat<^  of  the  economy  which  in 
turn  Is  detomilned  by  the  state  of  our 
Federal  budgetary  process.  Reckless  Fed- 
eral spending  affects  every  citizen  of  our 
land  every  time  he  or  she  picks  up  a  pay- 
check and  every  time  he  or  she  goes  to 
the  supermarket  or  tries  to  balance  the 
family  budget  at  the  cn<i  of  the  month. 

We  must  fare  the  fact  that  to  cure  in- 
flation, we  mu.<=t  get  at  the  causes  of  in- 
flation. And  the  candidate  leading  the 
field  of  probable  cau.ses  is  the  unruly 
Federal  budget.  We  must  acknowledge, 
just  as  every  American  family  acknowl- 
edges, that  there  is  only  so  much  money 
to  go  around  When  the  Income  is  less 
than  the  outgo,  cxiyen^es-  have  to  be  cut 
or  tui  eidditlonal  source  of  income  h&s.  to 
be  found.  Put  simply,  more  money  spent 
means  more  taxes,  more  Inflation,  or 
both. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  for 
everv  right  there  Is  a  responsitlllty. 
that  the  ilKht  to  spend  Is  coupled  insep- 
arably with  the  responsibility  to  keep  the 
budget  In  reasonable  balance. 
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We  must  realize  that  the  American 
people  want  a  more  efiacient,  more  re- 
sponsive, less  expensive  Govenunent. 
They  want,  as  the  President  has  said, 
to  get  the  Government  off  their  backs 
and  out  of  their  pockets.  And  they  expect 
the  Congress  to  exercise  the  same  care 
with  their  tax  dollars  as  they  exercise 
with  their  own  family  budgets.  In  fact, 
the  strong  feeling  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  this  subject  is  probably  the  great- 
est cause  for  optimism  in  the  fight  to 
inject  fiscal  reason  into  the  Federal 
budget.  We  can  achieve  this  goal  be- 
cause we  have  the  people  squarely  on  our 
side. 

We  must  turn  the  full  light  of  fiscal 
responsibility  on  the  congressional  budg- 
etary process.  We  must  become  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  each  expenditure. 
And  most  importantly,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  sometime,  some  place,  we  have 
to  say  no.  We  have  to  say  that  this  pro- 
gram or  that  program,  while  a  good  one 
is  not  good  enough  to  warrant  inflation 
or  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  Chairmain,  it  is  vital  that  we  pass  a 
strong  budget  reform  bill.  I  urge  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  consider  H.R. 
7130  and  amendments  thereto  thorough- 
ly and  to  vote  for  the  best  possible  fiscal 
reform  bill.  The  American  taxpayer 
should  be  able  to  express  confidence 
that  he  will  get  a  dollars  worth  of  gov- 
ernment service  for  every  tax  dollar 
without  inflation  or  unnecesary  tax  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HiLLis) . 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  followed  Its 
course  very  closely  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the 
budget  control  legislation  which  we  are 
considering  today  is  of  crucial  impor- 
tance. With  the  pstssage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Congress  will  be  making  one  of 
the  most  needed  and  pressing  reforms 
possible.  Not  only  would  the  pas,sage  of 
this  bill  update  the  archaic  and  naive 
budget  process  of  the  Congress,  it  would 
reestablish  Congress'  ability  to  control 
the  Nation's  purse  strings. 

I  doubt  there  Is  one  Member  here  who 
knows  of  any  business  or  organization 
which  balances  its  books  in  ."?uch  a  hap- 
hazard manner  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. While  one  sector  labors  over  ad- 
ministration requests  nnd  authorizes  a 
spending  amount,  anotiier  body  deldes 
what  part  of  tliat  amount  really  needs  to 
be  spent,  and  yet  another  group  reviews 
the  often  uneven  results  while  looking  to 
how  next  year's  coffers  will  be  filled 

No  one  is  add:ng  up  all  the  items  at  liie 
checkout  counter  becau-'e  it  is  felt  that 
Uncle  Sam's  credit  is  good  anywhere 
But,  tliat  is  the  problem,  Uncle  Sams 
credit  is  in  trouble.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  following  a  policy  of  defi- 
cit spending  ;^nd  as  a  result,  our  Nation 
is  plagued  by  inflation 

Back  m  the  days  when  the  country  was 
yoimg  and  the  Federal  Gcvernme.nt  waf 
much  more  limited  and  uncomplicated, 


this  budgetary  problem  die'  not  exist.  At 
that  time,  only  one  committee  in  each 
house  had  jtirisdiction  over  authorizing, 
appropriating  and  balancing  the  full 
budget.  But  today's  proliferation  of  au- 
thorizing committees.  Issues,  spending 
needs,  and  complicated  built-in  back 
door  spending  programs  require  closer 
scrutiny  and  expertise.  It  Is  inevitable 
that  with  big  government  must  come  a 
division  of  labor  and  specialization.  How- 
ever, we  also  need  a  scorekeeper  and  an 
overseeing  body,  or  all  of  the  separate 
units  tend  to  go  their  own  way,  believing 
their  one  function  deserves  a  larger  part 
of  the  pie  than  they  had  the  previous 
year. 

As  one  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  know  I  do  not  keep  track  day-to- 
day of  how  we  have  overspent  the  pro- 
jected budget  request  on  this  item  and 
saved  some  on  that  item.  I  just  found  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  along  with  every- 
one else,  how  much  more  generous  we 
have  been  than  we  intended. 

A  vivid  example  of  this  was  brought 
home  to  me  as  last  year's  budget  process 
imfolded.  'When  President  Nixon  un- 
veiled his  budget  in  Januarj',  with  a 
spending  Increase  of  some  $14  billion 
and  a  projected  deflcit  of  $25  billion,  I 
had  never  heard  such  moaning  and  criti- 
cism about  irresponsible  spending,  deficit 
programing,  and  disaster  course  financ- 
ing. I  thought  for  sure  Congress  would 
never  stand  for  this  budget,  especially 
in  light  of  all  the  protestations  and  re- 
3ectlo"s.  Yet  Mttle  by  little,  bill  by  bill, 
the  Members  of  Congress  forgot  their 
indignation  and  approved  new  measures 
or  became  more  generous  with  older 
measures.  By  the  end  of  la-^t  year,  not 
only  had  we  matched  the  President's 
"highly  Inflationary  "  budget,  wc  had  ex- 
ceeded it  by  $15  billion.  And  when  the 
President,  for  fiscal  responsibility's  sake, 
urged  us  to  cut  our  budget  to  an  amotmt 
still  $4  billion  above  his  budget  request, 
the  majority  flatly  refused. 

One  question  which  is  often  asked  Is 
that  of  who  really  controls  the  power  of 
the  purse,  th?  Congress  or  the  President? 
I  know  what  the  Constitution  says,  but 
it  is  a  principle  of  physics  thnt  when  a 
vacuum  develops,  so:nething  will  rush  in 
to  fill  the  void.  We  have  created  the  veld 
of  respon5ib!e  budgetary  programing 
and  accounting,  and  ns  a  result,  of  late 
we  have  abdicated  thl-  authontv  very 
reluct.antly  to  the  executive  branch 

I  think  there  is  no  more  important 
ls.'--ue  facing  Congress  this  yenr  than  put- 
ting Its  budgetary  house  In  order  cutting 
our  deficit  spending  and  reasserting  our 
full  control  over  how  mu"h  is  to  be  .spent 
for  what.  when,  and  how  This  Ls,  after 
all    Congre-ss  basic  function 

We  do  not  need  to  accept  administra- 
tion recommendations  on  where  spend- 
ing priorities  lie.  but  we  should  be  able 
to  work  with  th^  administration  in  de- 
termining how  big  a  pie  we  can  afford  to 
serve  up  each  year.  We  .should  all  be 
acutely  aware  that  any  additions  to  one 
slice  are  going  to  have  to  come  out  of 
another,  or  are  going  to  require  gather- 
ing additional  ingredients  so  the  pie  can 
be  enlarged. 
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I  think  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  In  researching  and  documenting  the 
need  for  better  budget  procedures  and 
has  made  some  excellent  recommenda- 
tions a  large  amount  of  which  are  incor- 
porated In  the  reform  legislation  before 
us  today. 

This  bill  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense 
to  me.  especially  with  the  addition  of 
provisions  dealing  with  Impoundment.  I 
would  urge  that  each  Meml)er  here  today 
give  his  enthusiastic  approval  of  H.R. 
7130.  The  Members  of  the  House  need 
to  show  that  they  want  to  reassume  the 
burden  of  coordinating  and  planning  a 
balanced  and  truly  responsible  budget. 

Mr.  BOT.I.TNG.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr  Matsunaca)  .  He  has  worked 
very  hard  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
7135,  the  propoced  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1973.  As  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bill  Never  In  the  7  years 
that  I  have  served  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee have  I  seen  so  much  energy,  time, 
and  concentration  expended  on  one  sub- 
ject as  were  devoted  to  this  bill.  I  believe 
that  Chairman  Madden,  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  Martin,  and  Congress- 
man BoLLiNG  deserve  special  commenda- 
tion for  their  diligence  in  distilling 
almost  a  year's  accumulation  of  reports, 
hearings  smd  discussions  Into  what,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  is  a  most  thought- 
ful well-constructed  piece  of  legislation. 

It  Is  a  more  than  adequate  response 
to  charges  too  frequently  flung  at  the 
Congress  that  it  is  profligate  In  Its  spend- 
ing decisions.  Once  H.R.  7130  is  imple- 
mented, the  American  taxpayer  will  be 
able  to  see  cleaily  the  shape  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  each  year,  as  it 
emerges  from  the  crucible  of  debate  on 
the  resolutions  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  on  Im- 
poundment control,  under  title  n  of  the 
bill,  are  also  absolutely  necessary.  If  the 
Congress  Is  to  fashion  Its  own  budget 
suid  make  tough  decisions  about  spending 
priorities,  it  cannot  permit  the  intent  of 
those  decisions  to  be  thwarted  by  the 
actions  of  an  Executive  whose  priorities 
differ  from  those  established  by  Congress. 

While  the  bill  as  a  whole  Is  supportable, 
there  are  certain  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I  beUeve  can  be  improved,  and  I 
Intend  to  offer  two  amendments  during 
consideration  of  the  bill  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

One  of  the  amendments  I  shall  offer  Is 
a  relatively  minor  one.  of  a  technical 
nature.  The  bill  as  reported  Includes  an 
amendment  I  offered  in  committee  to 
extend  from  3  days  to  5.  the  time  which 
the  House  would  have  In  wliich  to  review 
concurrent  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  before  they  could  be 
considered  on  the  floor.  It  later  became 
clear  that  the  "3  days"  in  the  committee 
print  l)elng  used  for  markup  purposes 
did  not  include  the  standard  exclusion 
of  weekends  and  holidays  Consequently, 
the  5  day  lay-over  provided  In  the  bill 


does  not  afford  as  much  protection  to  the 
individual  Members  as  the  committee 
originally  intended.  I  shall  therefore 
offer  an  amendment  to  add  the  weekend 
and  holiday  exclusion  at  ths  appropriate 
point. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  MLssourl. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  that  his 
amendment  to  add  the  weekend  and 
holiday  exclusion  is  the  one  amendment 
that  I  expect  to  accept.  I  hope  that  the 
minority,  and  I  believe  that  th3  minority 
will  do  so  also.  The  gentleman  Is  correct; 
we  should  have  taken  care  of  that  In  the 
bill  itself. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  that  I  will  be  happy  to  ac- 
cept that  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  and 
I  feel  much  better  now  that  I  have 
thrown  accolades  at  both  the  gentlemen 
from  Missouri  and  Nebraska. 

A  second  amendment  I  will  offer  Is 
much  more  far-reaching.  It  would  elimi- 
nate from  the  bill  any  reference  to  the 
composition  and  membership  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  except  for 
specifying  the  number  of  members  to 
serve  on  It,  that  is,  23. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is 
simple:  To  preserve  the  prerogatives  of 
the  respective  party  caucuses  in  the  area 
of  conamittee  assignments.  As  it  now 
stands,  the  bill  requires  that  certain 
members  of  the  new  budget  committee 
be  chosen  from  certain  specified  stand- 
ing committees,  and  that  no  members 
serve  longer  than  a  specified  period  of 
time  on  the  committee. 

Whi'.e  these  are.  In  themselves,  laud- 
able goals,  we  are  being  asked  to  pursue 
them  by  dangerous  means.  Once  party 
caucus  responsibilities  for  designating 
committee  assignments  are  eroded,  the 
very  structure  of  the  two-party  system 
of  this  Congress  may  find  Itself  In  grave 
difficulty. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  of  my 
colleagues"  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
addressed  myself  to  both  of  these  amend- 
ments In  detail  In  my  additional  views 
filed  with  the  report  on  H.R.  7130.  My 
additional  views  reads  as  follows: 
ADomoN&L  Virws  or  Hon.  Spark  M. 
Matsitmaga 

In  th»  seven  yeturs  that  I  have  aerred  on 
tbe  prefltiglouj)  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House,  never  have  I  seen  so  much  energy, 
tune,  and  concentration  expended  by  the 
committee  members  as  were  spent  on  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  of  1973.  Chalr- 
m*n  Madden,  minority  ranking  member  Mar- 
tin, and  Congreasman  Boiling  deserve  special 
commendation  for  their  diligence  In  dls- 
tUUng  almost  a  year's  accumulation  of  re- 
ports, hearings  and  discussions  Into  a 
Uioughtful  response  to  charges  that  Congress 


Is  somehow  profligate  In  Its  spending  deci- 
sions. I  was  pleaEed  to  vote  to  report  HJi. 
7130  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  However,  I 
believe  there  are  some  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  could  stand  critical  examination  and, 
In  several  cases,  amendment  on  the  floor. 
1.  coMMrrm  coMPosrrioN 

As  reported.  H.R  7130  creates  Budget  Com- 
mittees In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  House  Committee  would  be  required  to 
Include  Ave  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  five  cf  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Eleven  would  come  from  other 
standing  committees,  and  one  each  from  the 
majority  and  minority  leadership.  No  mem- 
ber could  serve  for  more  than  two  full  terms 
on  the  Committee  in  any  ten-year  period. 

No  reasonable  person  la  going  to  argue 
against  the  proposition  that  there  should  be 
representation  on  the  Committee  from  the 
two  standing  commltees  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  spending  and  revenues.  Indeed, 
a  Budget  Committee  without  such  members 
would  be  an  anomaly.  What  concerns  me  Is 
the  process  by  which  the  bill  arrives  at  the 
desired  result,  that  Is,  by  specifying  In  statu- 
tory language  who  may  and  may  not  serve 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  and  for  how  long 
a  period. 

For  the  past  60  years,  the  House  has  held 
to  the  fKillcy  that  majority  and  minority 
members  on  any  standing  committee  wUl  be 
named  by  the  respective  party  caucus.  In  only 
two  minor,  short-lived  Instances  was  that 
policy  departed  from,  and  even  then  only  In- 
sofar as  the  number  of  committees  on  which 
a  member  could  serve. 

The  House  Rules  are  silent  on  all  com- 
mittee membership  questions  today,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  which 
for  obvious  reasons  Is  required  to  have  equal 
numbers  of  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

To  depart  from  the  current  practice  would 
be  a  step  backward  In  the  march  of  reforms 
which  the  Democratic  Caucus  In  particular 
has  put  Into  effect  in  recent  years.  In  various 
ways  we  have  strengthened  the  Caucus,  to 
make  It  clear  that  every  Democratic  Member 
owes  his  or  her  committee  position  within 
the  House  to  the  party  caucus.  It  Is  the  party 
caucus  which  decides  who  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  a  committee  shall  be. 

As  the  majority  party  In  Congress,  Demo- 
crats have  a  special  responsibility  to  husband 
carefully  the  means  needed  to  Implement 
party  Initiatives.  Especially  In  these  troubled 
times.  Americans  look  to  the  Congress  for 
leadership,  and  If  none  were  forthcoming, 
the  majority  In  control  would  be  held  respon- 
sible. If  the  Majority  Party  Is  to  take  credit 
for  Congressional  achlevements^-or  shoulder 
the  blame  for  Congressional  faUures — there 
must  be  no  mistake  about  who  leads  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  also  caution  my  Republican  col- 
le.igues  about  the  danger  which  the  present 
provisions  of  the  bill  pose  If  caucus  preroga- 
tives on  naming  committee  members  are  to 
be  Invaded,  who  Is  to  say  that  some  future 
Democratic  majority  will  not  vote  to  oust  a 
particular  Republican  from  a  committee  be- 
cause he  has  proven  himself  too  troublesome 
for  the  Democrats? 

One  notable  recent  example  of  the  firm  re- 
sistance the  House  has  shown  to  a  dilution 
of  the  caucus  prerogatives  In  this  area  occur- 
red In  February  1971.  when  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  both  parties  rejected  an  effort  to 
remove  D.C.  Committee  Chairman  McMillan 
from  his  position.  A  similar  effort  within  the 
Democratic  Caucus  had  been  narrowly  de- 
feated. Both  majority  and  minority  leader- 
ships opposed  the  floor  effort.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  even  those  who  supported  the  effort 
In  the  Caucus  opposed  the  move  on  the  floor. 
As  Minority  Leader  Oerald  Ford  observed, 
"Whether  we  on  our  side  agree  with  [the 
Democratic  Caucus  decision  J  or  not,  by  prec- 
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edent  that  Is  a  matter  wlthl-i  the  ranks  ar.d 
prerogatives  of  the  Majority  Party." 

I  beUeve  that  the  present  provision.  If  re- 
tained m  the  bin,  would  seriously  dilute  the 
position  and  responsibility  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  and  the  RepubUcan  Confer- 
ence, and  even  threaten  the  very  makeup  cf 
our  two-party  system.  I  shall  Iherefors  offer 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  to  remove  all 
speclflc  language  concerning  committee  com- 
position except  as  to  Its  size. 

2.  SUBCEILINGS  IN  INITIAL  RESOHmOK 

Section  121  of  the  blU  requires  that  Con- 
gress adopt  oy  May  1  cf  each  year  a  con- 
current resolution  setting  the  parameters  of 
the  overall  federal  budget  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the  resolution  would 
allocate  the  projected  outlays  and  new  au- 
thority according  to  the  functional  cate- 
gcrle3  ussd  In  the  budget  request  submitted 
by  the  President. 

There  are  14  functional  categories"  In  the 
Budget  submitted  to  Congress.  There  arc  13 
House  Subcom-Tilttees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  paral- 
lel or  correspond  to  each  other.  One  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  may  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  programs  In  three  or  four  func- 
Monal  categories  The  Public  Works-AEC  Sub- 
committee, for  example,  must  deal  with  pro- 
grams In  the  functional  categories  of  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Development.  Commerce 
and  Transportation.  National  Defense,  and 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment.  Even 
greater  confusion  Is  posed  where  one  func- 
tional category  comes  partially  within  the 
JurlsdlcUon  of  Ave  Subcommittees.  The  func- 
tional category  of  "Comnaerce  and  Trans- 
portation." for  example,  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Sut>commlttee  on  Transportation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  State-Justlce-Commerce- 
Judlclary.  the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury- 
Postal  Service-General  Government,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture.  Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  House's  study  a 
simple  schematic  diagram  which  Illustrates 
the  complexity  of  the  Interrelationships  be- 
tween functional  budget  categorl^s  and  Sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

If  a  functional  category  Is  divided  among 
bills  handled  by  four  different  subcommit- 
tees, how  IS  the  decision  to  be  made  as  to 
which  of  the  bills  are  chargeable  to  that 
category?  Assuming  that  a  particular  cate- 
gory exceeds  the  limit  set  In  the  Initial  reso- 
lution, win  all  four  bills  containing  a  part  of 
that  category  be  withheld  from  transmis- 
sion to  the  President,  as  provided  elsewhere 
In  the  committee  bill?  If  not,  how  will  It  be 
decided  which  bill  can  go  and  which  cannot? 

As  a  method  of  dealing  with  this  problem, 
some  members  have  suggested  that  the  Initial 
subcelllngs  be  allocated  according  to  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  Jurisdictions;  others 
have  suggested  that  no  subcelllngs  be  In- 
cluded At  all.  leaving  the  priorities  debate 
for  a  time  later  In  the  budget  process,  during 
the  debate  on  the  final  budget  resolution. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  alternatives.  But  the 
method  outll-.ed  In  Section  121  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  certainly  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  •■functional  cate- 
gories" are.  In  fact,  very  functional  for  their 
Intended  purpose. 

3  LAYOVES  or  coNCLTUiEtrr  BrscumoN 
In  the  course  of  the  Committee's  dellbera- 
tlo"S  on  the  bill.  I  offered  an  amendment  In- 
creasing from  three  to  five  days  the  mliU- 
mum  amount  of  time  required  after  the  re- 
port on  a  concurrent  budget  resolution  Is 
reported  before  It  can  be  considered  en  the 
floor  of  the  House.  In  the  discussion  of  my 
amendment  I  made  It  clear  that,  since  these 
resolutions  are  likely  to  be  the  most  Im- 
portant measures  considered  by  the  House  In 
each   seeslon.   there  should   be   provided   an 


adequate  time  In  which  individual  Members 
C3vld  examine  them  before  having  to  vote  on 
them.  However,  in  merely  changing  the 
language  of  the  Committee  print  from  three 
d.iys  to  Ave.  the  language  omits  an  Important 
phrase  from  Rule  XXI.  Paragraph  6:  "(ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days)" As  reported,  therefore,  the  bill  would 
permit  a  concurrent  resolution,  reported  at 
midnight  Thursday,  after  many  Members  had 
returned  to  their  districts,  to  be  considered 
on  the  floor  the  following  Monday.  The  Mem- 
bers would  then  be  limited  to  half  a  day  to 
study  the  resolution.  That  was  clearly  not 
my  Intent  when  I  offered  the  amendment, 
nor.  I  brlleve.  was  It  the  Committee's  under- 
standing of  the  effect  of  my  amendment.  I 
shall  therefore  offer  a  technical  amendment 
during  floor  consideration  to  add  the  phrase 
from  Rule  XXI  to  the  appropriate  section  of 
the  bill. 

SPA£K  MATSUNAGA. 

I  trust  that  all  interested  Members  will 
examine  those  vi;ws.  and  will  see  fit  to 
support  my  amendments  when  they  are 
offered  and  voted  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  Holt). 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issues 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  stabilized 
Government  spending  are  potent  ones 
throughout  our  country.  The  crucial  les- 
son of  the  1960's  is  that  Federal  funds  are 
limited  In  their  quantity  and  in  their 
ability  to  cure  the  myriad  problems 
which  confront  our  Nation.  We  have  wlt- 
nes.sed  the  well-intentioned  programs 
which  have  failed  to  achieve  the  desired 
results  at  a  great  expense  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  We  have  also  witnessed 
the  consequences  of  inflation.  Increased 
taxes,  and  economic  disorder — all  of 
which  have  been  aided  by  unrestrained 
Grovemment  spending. 

One  of  th3  major  issues  facing  this 
body  is  a  reassertion  of  congressional 
control  over  the  budget  and  a  reforma- 
tion of  legislative  budgetary  processes. 
The  bill  before  us  today.  H.R.  7130,  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1973.  is  designed  to  replace  the  cur- 
rently chaotic  and  outdated  method  of 
allocitlng  Federal  dollars  with  a  stream- 
lined system  which  sets  priorities  and 
apportions  funds  in  a  rational  and  or- 
derly manner. 

This  legislation— through  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
establishment  of  target  budget  levels  by 
fimctional  category,  through  the  thor- 
ough analysis  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures, potential  surpluses  or  deficits,  and 
debt  limits  before  enacting  appropria- 
tions bills,  and  through  the  elimination 
of  "backdoor"  spending  methods — will 
provide  us  with  the  tools  to  make  Intelli- 
gent and  coordmated  decisions  on  the 
proper  level  of  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fiscal  responsibility  is  a 
concept  with  which  ever\one  agrees,  but 
which  receives  scant  attention  when  we 
formulate  the  budget.  The  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1973  pro- 
vides for  the  fiscal  responsibility  and  a 
reasoertion  of  congressional  prerogatives. 
I  urge  its  prompt  passage  and  Imple- 
mentation. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abdnor)  . 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  begins  debate  on  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  to 
come  before  Congress  in  the  first  session 
of  the  93d  Congress.  The  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1973  rep- 
resents a  milestone  in  achieving  congres- 
sional fiscal  responsibility.  For  far  too 
long  this  branch  has  been  remiss  for  a 
lack  of  processes  capable  of  delivering 
and  rendering  an  overall  budget  that 
ruts  in  focus  our  legislative  priorities, 
and  attempts  to  equate  expenditures 
with  revenues. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature's  Appropriations 
Committee  for  12  years,  where  peo- 
ple face  the  hard  realities  of  life  of  living 
v.ithin  your  means.  I  know  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  having  balanced 
budgets  along  with  good  governmental 
services  for  the  people  without  causing 
inflationary  trends  and  huge  deficits.  The 
bill  before  us  provides  us  with  the  means 
whereby  we  can  set  our  authorization 
levels  in  accordance  with  the  revenues 
and  deficit  data.  The  appropriations 
process  called  for  in  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide us  with  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
budget  as  a  whole  and  face  the  choice  of 
either  cutting  back  to  meet  expected 
revenues  or  take  measures  to  assure  that 
revenues  are  there  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures. This.  I  hope,  will  work  to  aid  our 
meeting  the  fiscal  responsibilities  we 
have  as  legislators,  just  as  we  face  our 
responsibilities  to  provide  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  and  provide  solutions 
to  the  ills  our  people  face,  whether  it  be 
in  equitable  agriculture  legislation  or  aid 
to  education;  whether  it  be  in  providing 
housing  assistance  for  the  poor  or  In 
funding  research  into  a  nucl?ar  sub- 
marine; whether  it  be  in  pension  reform 
or  an  increase  in  the  social  security 
benefits.  We  must  realize  that  each  ap- 
propriation and  revenue  measure  we 
enact  or  tamper  with  has  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  an  overall  budg- 
etary process:  that  there  are  limitations 
within  which  we  must  operate,  and  that 
governmental  "solulions"  must  t>e  meas- 
ured against  governmental  resources. 

In  order  to  face  fiscal  responsibility 
we  need  a  method  lo  do  so,  and  then  use 
that  process  to  evaluate  th;  proper  usage 
of  the  dollar  in  order  to  stretch  it  as  far 
as  we  can  for  as  long  a.s  we  have  it  to 
stretch.  We  mu.st  look  at  the  rr^blem  on 
the  whole.  We  need  a  means  whereby  we 
have  expert  assistance  and  advice.  We 
need  a  means  whereby  we  either  amend 
our  appropriations  to  meet  the  level  of 
incoming  revenues,  if  we  overspend,  or 
take  the  proper  action  to  increase  our 
revenues  if  we  persist  in  our  desires  to 
spend  more  than  what  we  have.  The 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1973  provides  the  method  to  meet  our 
fiscal  responsibilities  if  we  want  to,  but 
needless  to  say,  legislation  Is  only  as  good 
as  the  intent  behind  it.  I  hope  we  are 
acting  in  good  faith  on  this  bill,  for  if  we 
are  not,  all  is  for  nothing  and  the  people 
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have  been  deceived  by  words  and  prom- 
ises. 

I  not  only  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  landmark  legislation,  but  do  so  tn 
the  frame  of  mind  that  Insure*  Its  suc- 
cess as  a  viable  method  of  meeting  our 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Lowe),  who 
made  a  very  real  contribution  to  the 
process  and  to  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amended  version  of  HJl.  7130. 
is  a  major  legislative  proposal  combin- 
ing both  congressional  budget  reform  and 
related  Impoundment  override  provi- 
sions. During  consideration  of  this  bill, 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  de- 
parted from  tradition  and  heard  testi- 
mony from  outside  experts  ranging  from 
Roy  Ash.  Director  of  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  all  the  way  to.  Charles 
Bchultz,  from  the  Brooidngs  Institution. 
All  interested  Memt)ers  of  Congress  were 
invited  to  testify  or  submit  statements, 
and  many  responded.  In  short,  the  views 
of  all  Interested  individuals  and  groups 
were  heard  and  considered.  We  on  the 
Rules  Committee  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  during  the  last  few  months,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  nearly  a  rear  working  on 
this  legislation. 

During  all  of  the  committee's  work, 
two  things  were  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
First,  the  budget  control  bill  we  reported 
must  be  woricable.  Second,  our  bill  must 
have  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  the 
bill  we  reported  accomplishes  both  goals. 
I  believe  everyone  Involved  in  drafting 
the  present  bill  recognizes  it  is  the  prod- 
uct of  Inputs  by  many  different  groups, 
with  widely  differing  opinions.  Fortu- 
nately, these  diverse  groups  share  basic 
goals  which  umte  us  in  purpose. 

First,  the  realization  that  Congress 
must  seize  effective  control  of  its  fiscal 
responsibilities  was  uppermost  In  our 
minds.  There  can  be  no  der^^lng  that  In 
the  past  Congress  has  not  faced  up  to 
this  responsibility. 

Second,  there  is  agreement  that  the 
Congress  must  taJte  action  to  reestablish 
itself  as  a  coequal  branch  of  Govern - 
ment,  A  necessary  first  step  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  through  which  all  forms 
oX  revenue  and  expenditures  can  b« 
brought  together  for  comparison  These 
procedures  for  setting  spending  limits 
by  functional  categories,  embodied  in 
H  R  7130  would  enable  the  Congress  for 
the  first  time  to  determine  national 
prlorllle.s  'jr.  a  nitionai  and  systematic 
veay 

Third  concerned  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  rfenai<?  aave  recognized  that 
legislation  curbinjj  unwarranted  Execu- 
tive Impoundments  must  be  part  of  the 
overall  budget  control  package.  Recent 
events  have  proven,  without  limits  on 
executive  impoundments,  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress  can  be  radically 
altered  by  Presidential  flat.  The  reluc- 
tance of  House  and  Senate  conferees  on 
imixjundment  lenLsIation  to  even  meet. 
Is  further  proof  'Jiat  impoundment  con- 


trol and  budget  control  must  be  consid- 
ered together. 

Fourth,  the  complexity  of  structuring 
and  Implementing  effective  budget  con- 
trol demands  an  open-minded,  wllllng- 
to-leam  attitude.  The  problems  of  com- 
mittee membership,  timetables,  and  the 
nature  of  the  budget  resolutions,  to  men- 
tion a  few.  have  been  discussed  at  length. 
Although  the  present  bill  represents  the 
best  collective  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  none  of  us  view 
this  bill  as  the  final  solution — never  to 
be  changed.  The  goal  is  to  create  a  sys- 
tem through  which  the  Members  of 
Congress  can,  for  the  first  time,  have  a 
real  Input  In  the  budget  process.  As  we 
gain  more  experience  worlclng  with  a 
unified  congressional  budget,  I  hope 
new  and  better  methods  will  be  devised 
and  Implemented. 

When  the  Rules  Committee  started 
work  on  this  bill  I  had  strong  opinions 
on  Just  how  every  part  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  should  work.  After  hear- 
ing all  the  arguments.  I  am  more  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  strengthening 
congressional  budget  control,  but  my 
views  on  the  exact  nature  reform  should 
take,  have  changed  as  my  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  grew  I  believe  I  can 
say  the  same  for  most  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  During  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  we  considered  many  plans  and 
modifications  of  plans,  each  with  its  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  feel  the  bill  we  finally  reported  as 
compromise  legislation  Is  the  finest  sense 
of  the  term.  The  twin  pitfalls  of  budget 
control:  either  so  weak  that  It  is  in- 
effectual or  so  rigid  that  it  Is  unworkable 
have  both  been  avoided  The  best  think- 
ing of  many  Members — liberal  and  con- 
servative; Republican  and  Democrat  has 
been  brought  together  In  a  workable, 
practical  proposal  for  formulating  a  con- 
gres-aonal  budget. 

To  reiterate,  there  is  agreement  that 
Congress  must  take  action  to  reestablish 
itself  as  a  coequal  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. Commonsense  and  prudent  and 
conservative  business  practices  dictates 
that  any  institution  of  this  size  reconcile 
its  expenditures  and  Its  income.  This  bill 
will  require  that  such  be  done  Budget 
control,  including  provisions  to  limit 
unwarranted  Executive  impoundments. 
Is  a  necessary  first  step  for  the  Congress 
to  be  able  to  determine  national  priorities 
in  a  systematic  way. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  iMr  Alexan- 
der) . 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I. 
too,  rise  In  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  putting  a  congressional 
htilter  on  the  Federal  budget  may  very 
well  be  the  most  Important  legl-latlon 
of  this  century,  because  the  inability  of 
Concrress  to  control  spending  has  eroded 
public  confidence  In  the  people's  branch 
of  our  Government  People  deserve  a 
dependable  level  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
Under  the  present  system  Congress  Is 
fiscally  irresponsible  The  people  demand 
relief  from  the  undermining  forces  of 
infiatioD. 


Trust  and  confidence  In  democratic 
institutions  is  maintained  by  a  proven 
ability  to  get  the  job  done.  And,  if  trust 
In  the  Congress  Is  lost  the  electorate  will 
begin  to  depend  totally  on  an  unelected, 
unconfirmed,  and  undemocratic  bureauc- 
racy. That  Is  what  is  happening  today: 
Execu'lve  Impoundment  Is  nothing  less 
than  an  assertion  of  the  legislative  power 
to  spend  by  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers, because  the  congressional  mech- 
anism for  handling  the  budget  does  not 
adequitely  protect  the  people's  Interest 
in  a  soimd  economy. 

These  issues  of  public  trxist  in  the  sys- 
tem Itself  may  be  of  critical  Importance. 
Even  the  reports  In  the  morning  news 
far  too  often  demonstrate  that  a  rep- 
resentative democracy  Is  not  the  sim- 
plest, not  the  most  efficient  system  to 
operate.  Just  last  week  we  heard  the 
sl-ocklng  news  of  another  coup  detat  in 
Greece.  A  military  dictatorship  rules 
from  Athens,  the  birthplace  of  democ- 
racy. 

And  a  recap  of  recent  American  his- 
tory is  not  without  its  disquieting  over- 
tones. Dtiring  the  last  40  years  of  real 
and  imagined  crises  there  has  been  a 
const int  flow  of  power  from  the  States, 
and  from  the  Congress  to  the  President. 
At  the  same  time  the  high  councils  of 
the  Executive  have  become  evermore  re- 
mote, secretive,  insensitive,  and  even  un- 
willing to  consider  the  wlU  of  the  people. 
The  demands  of  an  Increasingly  complex 
economy  have  given  rise  to  a  high  level 
of  officialdom  staffed  with  the  "Super- 
crat,"  an  unconfirmed  official,  unrespon- 
sive to  the  pulse  of  the  people. 

Concurrently,  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  Congress  to  investigate,  to  decide 
national  policy,  to  appropriate,  have 
been  subject  to  steady  erosion.  Congress 
has  become  dependent  for  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  do  its  Job  on  data  pro- 
cured and  percolated  through  layers  of 
bureaucratic  bias.  Its  power  to  appropri- 
ate is  subject  to  the  discretionary  whims 
of  the  President  and  his  assistants  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  Im- 
poimd  funds. 

POWXa,  SHIFT  VIOLATKS  rORETATHia'S  VISION 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  shifts  of 
power  are  necej,sar>',  rational,  and  In 
some  cases  irreversible,  but  it  Is  clear  to 
me  that  the  result  of  a  continuous  drift 
of  power  to  the  Elxecutive  will  be  a  form 
of  government  radically  different  from 
that  originally  envisioned  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution 

The  American  Government  of  bal- 
anced powers  demands  a  sensitivity  by 
all  of  the  need  to  limit  any  overbearing 
concentration  of  power  and  a  wiUingness 
to  reform  when  imbalEUice  occurs.  At  last 
the  Congress  has  begim  to  accept  this  re- 
sponsibiUty.  Uncorroborated  facLs  from 
the  administration  are  being  viewed  with 
suspicion.  The  recently  enacted  limita- 
tion on  Presidential  war  powers  reasserts 
congressional  control  over  what  had  be- 
come a  practice  of  unfettered  Presiden- 
tial discretion.  And  now.  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act  addresses  itself  to  the  problem 
of  effective  appropriation  and  impound- 
ment. 
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1  Include  the  following  summary  of  the 

biU: 

Summary  or  Bill 

Title  I  would  set  up  a  comprehensive  con- 
gressional budget  process  to  deal  with  over- 
all budget  policy  and  priorities,  as  follows; 

1.  New  House  and  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tees would  be  created.  The  House  committee 
would  have  23  members,  five  each  from  Ap- 
propriations and  Ways  and  Means,  eleven 
from  the  membership  at  large,  and  one  each 
from  the  party  leaderships. 

2  A  Legislative  Budget  Office  would  be  es- 
tablished, with  a  director  appointed  by  the 
Spealcer  upon  recommendation  cf  the  House 
Bulget  Committee,  to  serve  the  Budget 
Committees  but  also  to  assist  all  Members 
and  Committees. 

3.  The  fiscal  year  would  be  revised  to  run 
from  October  1 -September  30,  with  a  time- 
table to  curb  the  need  for  continuing  reso- 
lutions. 

4.  A  budget  resolution  would  be  adopted  by 
May  1  each  year,  setting  spending  targets  for 
the  total  budget  and  major  functions.  There 
would  be  no  restriction  on  floor  amendments 
to  budget  resolution. 

5.  House  Appropriations  Committee  would 
report  appropriations  bills  only  after  It  has 
completed  action  on  all  such  bills.  No  change 
would  be  msule  In  floor  consideration  of 
appropriations,  except  that  bills  which  ex- 
ceed their  functional  targets  would  be  held 
(not  sent  to  the  President)  until  the  con- 
gress!onal  budget  process  Is  completed. 

6  By  September  15,  Congress  would  adopt 
a  final  budget  resolution  (though  revisions 
would  t>e  permissible  any  time  In  the  fiscal 
year).  The  resolution  may  call  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  report  reclslons 
or  amendments  In  appropriations  or  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  report  tax 
changes. 

7.  Legislation  required  to  Implement  the 
final  budget  resolution  would  be  In  a  budget 
reconciliation  bill  which  Congress  must 
adopt  prior  to  adjournment. 

8.  Authorizing  legislation  must  be  enacted 
before  April  1,  but  an  emergency  waiver  Is 
provided. 

9.  Backdoor  spending  would  have  to  be 
funded  through  the  appropriations  process, 
except  for  trust  funds  and  guarantee  or  in- 
surance programs  which  would  continue  In 
their  present  manner.  Existing  backdoors 
would  not  be  affected  until  October,  1978. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  Incorporates  and  would 
make  permanent  the  major  antl-lmpound- 
ment  features  prescribed  for  fiscal  1974  by 
Title  I,  HJl.  8480,  with  some  refinements  In 
the  role  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
(Adopted  by  the  House  254-164  on  July  25, 
1973.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  taking  this  time  to  forewarn  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  I  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment,  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to  in  my  brief  dialog 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman). 

I  am  going  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
copy  of  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  will  notice  some  fa- 
miliar language  In  the  amendment.  This 
Is  an  amendment  that  would  afford  to 
the  minority  a  fair  share  of  the  staffing 
on  this  new  committee,  and  much  of  it 
was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 


Missouri.  I  would  point  out  that  It  pro- 
tects the  majority  from  the  minority's 
foisting  upon  them  people  whom  they 
feel  might  net  be  fit,  but  they  might  be 
responsible  for. 

Mr.  Chiirman,  the  gentleman  has 
graciously  agreed  to  accept  one  amend- 
ment. I  was  a  little  perlurbed  when  he 
said  he  would  accept  only  one  amend- 
ment, but  I  hope  Ihat  tomorrow  he  will 
have  had  a  chance  to  Iqok  at  this  amend- 
ment, and  perhaps  then  he  will  accept 
thH. 

I  think  what  they  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  bill  is  to  establish  a  budget  pro- 
cedure for  Congress  and  to  strengthen 
the  Congress  and  to  restore  its  image  as 
bslng  fiscally  responsible.  I  think  that 
the  minority  must  have  some  recogni- 
tion in  the  staffing  of  this  very  Important 
committee.  This  is  not  a  subject  that 
should  become  embroiled  in  any  great 
controversy. 

So  I  am  taking  this  time  now  to  m^ke 
my  point  on  behalf  of  the  amendment 
for  minority  staffing. 

It  is  true  that  H.R.  7130  represents 
one  of  the  most  constructive  and  far- 
reaching  reforms  to  confront  this  body 
in  my  11  years  In  Congress.  While  I 
believe  it  can  be  strengthened  by  some 
amendments  to  be  offered,  I  support  it 
regardless  in  the  main  as  a  long  overdue 
restructuring  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  the  Congress. 

Yet  I  am  concerned  that  It  does  not 
provide  the  minority  adequate  represen- 
tation on  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  to  be  created  imder  title  I. 
Equitable  provision  of  minority  staffing 
has  long  been  a  bipartisan  objective  of 
reform  advocates  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ing the  legislative  process  through  bet- 
ter scrutiny  of  legislative  proposals,  more 
Informed  debate  on  their  merits  and 
wider  consideration  of  alternatives.  Thus 
it  has  a  role  in  this  reform.  If  the  new 
committee  is  to  achieve  its  full  potential, 
I  consider  it  imperative  that  the  minor- 
ity be  assured  one-third  representation. 
To  do  otherwise  would  represent  rarti- 
san  perversion  of  the  reform  process. 

The  one-third  prevision  was  enacted 
under  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  to  apply  to  all  standing  commit- 
tees, but  later  nullified  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus.  Efforts  to  restore  it  this 
year,  by  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  Anderson),  were  blocked  by 
a  vote  of  197  to  196  on  March  7  cf  this 
year.  Yet  the  language  was  comparable 
to  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1970  and, 
in  fact,  incorporated  langruage  drafted 
by  our  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNc),  which  now  applies  to  profes- 
sional minority  staff  members. 

A  full  chronology  of  this  effort  Is  con- 
tained in  the  Record  for  March  27  at 
p.  9927. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remind  colleagues 
that  the  minority  staffing  proposal  has 
the  support  of  Ralph  Nader  and  of  John 
Gardner,  who  has  said: 

It  Is  an  essential  part  of  any  congressional 
reform  program. 

We  are  creating  a  new  committee,  and 
In  the  process  amending  rule  XI  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  committees. 
I,    therefore,    introduce    the    following 


amendment  which  would  apply  the 
two-thirds  staffing  rule  to  the  new  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  And  I  urge  col- 
leagues to  put  aside  partisanship  in  the 
spirit  of  reform  in  which  we  act  today 
and  accept  my  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides one-third  staffing  for  this  commit- 
tee alone. 

The  amendment  follows : 
Amendment  by   Mr.  Cleveland:    H.R.  7130, 
Section  ill 

On  page  46,  line  18,  Insert  the  following 
language:  designated  ss  subparagraph  (b) 
and  redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  and 
sub-paragraphs  accordingly:  (b)  "The  mi- 
nority party  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
is  entitled,  upon  request  of  a  majority  of  such 
minority,  to  up  to  one-third  of  the  funds 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  Committee 
staff  pursuant  to  each  primary  or  additional 
expense  resolution  making  funds  available 
to  such  Committee.  The  Committee  shall  ap- 
point any  person  selected  whose  character 
and  qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee.  If  the  Committee 
determines  that  the  characier  and  qualifica- 
tions of  any  person  so  celecied  are  unaccept- 
able to  the  Committee,  a  majority  of  the 
minority  party  members  may  select  other 
persons  for  appointment  by  the  Committee 
to  the  staff  until  such  appointment  Is  made. 
Each  staff  member  appointed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  te  assigned  to  cuch  Commit- 
tee business  as  the  minority  party  members 
of  the  Committee  consider  advisable." 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  giad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  advise  the  gentleman  that 
in  the  package  of  the  legislation  which 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees  \s 
currently  working,  that  is  one  of  the 
proposals  which  is  under  consideration. 
In  fact,  that  is  quite  seriously  under  con- 
sideration, the  proposal  to  give  the 
minority  one-third  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  heard  much  good  news  recently, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, and  that  certainly  U  good  news. 
It's  good  news  that  this  is  being  proposed 
by  the  committee.  I  will  certainly  con- 
sirler  it  even  better  news  when  I  see  the 
bill  on  the  floor  with  that  language  in  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  really  feel  that  is  the  proper  place 
for  such  legislation,  rather  than  in  this 
budget  bin. 

Mr.  CLE\'ELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
supply  the  gentleman  with  a  copy  of  my 
amendment,  and  he  can  think  it  over 
between  now  and  tomorrow,  when  I 
intend  to  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
the  language  at  the  bottom  of  page  71  of 
the  tUl,  which  Is  as  follows: 

with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ccmmlttee  on  the  Budget  of  each  House,  the 
Legislative  Budget  Director  may — 

appoint  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  their  duties,  such  prcfesslonal, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  pereonnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act, 
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Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  gentleman  knows, 
because  he  and  I  have  been  sort  of  going 
ar&und  and  around  on  this  subject,  and 
I  have  never  been  successful  in  achieving 
what  he  indicates  he  wants,  and  I  have 
said  for  a  great  many  years  I  would 
want  it  for  reasons  that  he  understands 
and  not  out  of  embarrassment  to  me,  and 
it  is  true  that  I  have  conslitently  sup- 
ported minority  stafTng.  and  still  do, 
except  in  most  unusual  circunutances. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Uiis  happens  to  be  just 
that  circumstance.  I  tlunic  this  commit- 
tee nnd  Its  staff,  not  its  membership,  but 
the  committee  stalT  on  this  committee 
should  be  rroiesslonal.  In  just  exactly  the 
same  way  that  the  Ofac3  of  Management 
and  Budget  slaiT  todoy  und^r  a  Repub- 
hcan  President  Is  professional. 

I  lx;lieve  thij  u  a  highly  technical, 
highly  comphcated  area,  and  I  beheve 
this  Is  the  one  exception  that  I  can  think 
of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  iMr. 
Clevel.^nd)  has  exijired. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland!. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouii. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
quite  suic  that  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  about  the 
content  of  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mltteo  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  correct. 
I  thi  ik  the  S2lect  committee  is  going  to 
be  unanimous  on  that  subject  However, 
on  -his  subject  the  language  of  the  bill 
Is  clear,  and  it  is  there  for  a  particular 
reason. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentl.^man.  I  will  give  the  gen- 
tleman a  copy  of  the  amendment,  and  we 
will  discuss  the  matter  further  tomorrow. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  <  Mr    McCollisteb  > . 

Mr  McCOLLISTER.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  for  his  good  work 
on  this  legislation  and  also  for  the  con- 
tinuing good  work  on  the  select  com- 
mittee, reference  to  which  was  made  a 
moment  ago. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey>. 

Mr.  OBEY  Mr.  Chairman,  last  March 
when  the  Jomt  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  first  made  Its  ongm.il 
budget  reform  recommendations,  I  was 
one  of  the  first — and  quite  possibly  the 
most  vocal — opponents  of  that  proposal. 

That  study  commission  was  created,  in 
part,  because  of  the  debate  over  national 
priorities. 

More  than  any  other  Government  doc- 
ument, the  budget  determines  what  those 
priorities  will  be. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  been 
working  since  1969  to  try  to  change  our 
national  priorities 

Over  that  same  period  of  time  I  have 


also  been  giving  a  great  many  speeches 
alx)ut  the  ne:d  to  reform  our  Ividgcl- 
making  process,  but  it  Is  my  strong  belief 
that  the  original  version  of  H.R.  7130 
would  not  h.Tve  mcrpared — but  mther 
would  have  dccrca-scd — tho  individual 
House  Member's  ability  to  affect  tho  pii- 
oriUes  reflected  Ji  a  PrcslJrnti.Tl  bud^^^t. 

Under  the  origin.Tl  propofa!,  the  budget 
committee  would  have  been  made  up  of 
21  immensely  powerful  Members,  largely 
self -selected,  from  the  Arri-jpriations 
and  W..ys  and  M:ans  ComniittTes. 

It  would  h.ive  set  rlpid  ceilings  and 
subceillngs  for  the  over.-ill  budget  and 
all  of  its  subcategories  by  M^r-h  1 — be- 
fore public  h?nring'  could  be  held  b,'  the 
/.ppronrlations  Committee  on  ench  ■sub- 
committee; budget  and  long  b?fore  the 
aver:>ge  House  Member  even  knew  what 
was  in  the  budget  recommended  by  the 
President,  let  alone  the  budget  commlt- 
tee.s. 

Amcndm?nts  to  the  resolution  cstab- 
llshirg  these  ceilings  and  subceilings 
wouM  have  boon  all  but  Impossible  be- 
cnuEC  of  th?  "rxile  of  consistency",  and 
once  thase  ceilings  were  adopted,  then 
th3  mnjorlty  of  the  Hou.'^e  would  have 
been  prevented  from  chanslng  th'm  to 
reflect  changes  In  economic  conditions 
becp.use  of  the  requirement  thit  any 
change  must  be  made  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  Dnd  most  imr-rtan'ly.  from  .'t  plan- 
ning standpoint,  the  orl?lnnl  bill  would 
rot  hr.ve  gotten  the  country  iff  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  becaiue  of  the  unreal- 
istic timetable  and  the  rctaiticn  of  the 
pres''nt  flscrl  ycnr  dates. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  procedures 
In  the  crigln-1  budgj*  committee  pro- 
posal were  unreal  tical'y  comrllcatcd 
and  Inflexible:  Called  for  premature 
budget  decisions  by  the  Congress;  dl- 
miruihci  th:;  ability  of  indl.iaual  House 
Mcmters  to  change  budget  decisions; 
weakened  tho  role  of  the  House  Icider- 
ship  in  determining  judgct  policy;  and 
could  uell  have  delayed  the  passage  of 
appropri-itions  bills.  j 

Mr    Chairman,  a  lot  of  thought  haS^ 
been  given  to  budget  reform  since  HJl. 
7130  was  first  Introduced. 

Out  of  that  thought  has  come  a  reali- 
zation. I  believe,  that  the  oilainal  bill 
was  simply  unworkable. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  In 
some  ways  still  unworkable. 

But,  it  is  a  far  better  bill  than  the 
original  plan.  It  presents  a  more  well- 
organized  approach  to  budgeting  than 
does  our  present  way  of  doing  things,  and 
I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 

But.  there  are  some  problems.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  outline  both  some  of  the 
improvements  and  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  Improvements,  as  I  see  them,  are 
these: 

First,  under  the  original  plan  a  ma- 
jority of  seats  on  the  new  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  be  assigned  to  Appropria- 
tions and  Wa>'s  and  Means  Committee 
members  and  those  members  would  be 
virtually  self-selected. 

The  result  would  have  been  that  the 
leadership  in  each  caucus  would  have 


plaved  a  minor  role  In  determining  the 
committees  makeup. 

Why  is  that  bad? 

Well,  you  would  not  think  it  was  bad 
If  you  thought  that  budiretlntr  Is  a  nice, 
neat,  unpolitical,  and  completely  nonpar- 
tisan ofciatlon. 

But  it  does  not  work  that  way.  Poll- 
tk:  — for  good  or  ill — does  not  stop  at  the 
Ludcet's  edge. 

Budget  cent  up  here  by  the  President 
are  not  just  economic  documents.  They 
are  also  political  documents.  The  entire 
pDlltical.  social,  and  economic  thrust  of 
any  President  can  be  found  in  his  budget 
proposals. 

It  is  important  to  the  country  that 
that  fa'-t  be  faced  frankly  If  alternative 
political,  social,  and  economic  thrusts  are 
to  be  clcaily  understood  and  debated  by 
the  ConTress. 

And.  that  will  not  happen  as  clearly 
as  it  should  if  the  leadership  of  both  po- 
litical parties  docs  not  piny  a  clear  and 
leading  role  in  the  budcet  processes,  so 
that  alternative  budget  strategies  are  laid 
before  the  Conjrccs  and  the  country. 

That  1>  what  does  not  happen  under 
the  prcrent  situation. 

Tliere  is  no  puarantcc  it  will  happen 
u'der  this  bill,  but  there  is  a  better 
chance  it  will  happen  If  two-thirds  of 
the  budget  committee  is  not  already  se- 
lected by  someone  other  than  the  lead- 
ership. 

Second,  the  budget  process  outlined 
In  the  bill  Is  much  more  flexible  than 
the  original  unrealltirally  original  plan. 

Under  this  bill  the  early  celling  and 
subceillngs  arc  only  targets  to  be  recon- 
sidered later  in  the  year  in  light 
of  changes  in  tlic  economy  and  with 
due  regard  to  other  program  needs  which 
may  aiise.  That  is  absolutely  essential. 

In  one  4-month  period,  this  year  the 
revenue  picture  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
changed  to  the  tune  of  $10  billion. 

Comress  should  be  in  a  position  to 
reropnize  and  respond  to  that  fact  both 
in  the  interest  c?  meeting  pro-am  needs 
and  In  the  Interest  of  sound  economic 
plinnin.?. 

This  bin  Is  much  more  realistic  in 
that  rerard  than  the  orlTlnal  propocal. 

Third,  moving  the  fiscal  year  to  Octo- 
ber I  will  rive  Congress  badly  needed  ad- 
ditional time  to  complete  action  on  the 
budget  before  the  new  fiscal  year  be- 
gins. 

This  feature  should  help  reduce  the 
necessity  to  operate  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment on  continuing  resolutions. 

The  orignal  bUl  was  completely  un- 
realistic In  adding  another  step  to  an  al- 
ready complicated  budget  process  with- 
out moving  back  the  fiscal  year  to  give 
us  more  time  to  handle  that  expanded 
procedure. 

Fourth,  the  requirement  that  author- 
izations be  completed  before  April  1  to 
be  eUglble  for  funding  in  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year — unless  an  emergency  exemp- 
tion IS  obtained  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee— is  a  badly  needed  feature  to  improve 
fiscal  planning. 

The  bill  also  brings  back  to  the  Con- 
gress a  more  orderly  method  of  spending 
tax  dollars  by  restoring  Jurisdiction  over 
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backdoor  spending  to  the  appropriations 
committee. 

Right  now.  only  44  cents  of  every 
budget  dollar  flows  through  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

This  bill  will  correct  that  and  make 
Congress  handling  of  the  budget  more 
understanding  to  the  putlic  and.  I  might 
add.  to  Members  of  Congress  as  well. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
other  improvements  too  numerous  to  go 
into  in  detail  here. 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS? 

First,  the  bill  requires  the  first  con- 
current resolution  adopted  by  Congress 
on  May  1  to  establish  appropriate  budget 
outlays  according  to  the  functional  cate- 
gories used  in  the  President's  budget. 

But  as  Congressman  Matsunaga  has  so 
graphically  pointed  out  in  his  minority 
remarks,  the  jurisdictions  of  the  various 
appropriations  subcommittees  do  not 
correspond  to  those  functional  cate- 
gories. 

One  of  my  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees— Labor-HEW — would,  for  exam- 
ple, have  juii  diction  over  parte  of  pro- 
grams within  four  functional  categories: 
commimity  development  and  housing, 
education  and  manpower,  health,  and  in- 
come security. 

It  may  be,  as  the  committee  report  to 
this  bill  states,  that  "Congress  should  be 
able  to  develop  a  ready  capability  to  re- 
late the  amounte  in  the  appropriations 
bills  to  the  functional  categories. " 

Congress  may  be  able  to  do  It,  but  it 
will  be  extremely  diflBcult  and  I  would 
think  this  provision  would  place  great 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  legislative 
budget  director  and  a  few  "budget  in- 
siders" in  the  House  in  determining  un- 
der whl:h  category  certain  expenditures 
fit. 

Second,  a  provision  of  this  bill  which 
will  allow  those  appropriation  bills  which 
do  not  exceed  the  Initial  targete  to  be 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature  while 
requiring  those  above  the  President's 
budget  to  be  held  back  until  passage  of 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  is  a 
troublesome  provision. 

It  will  narrow  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  wide  changes  in  priority 
spending  If  half  the  budget  is  already  at 
the  White  House. 

And  it  will  reduce  ilie  Incentive  to 
speed  up  budget  action  which  would  be 
present  if  Congress  faced  the  posslbihty 
that  the  entire  Federal  Government 
would  be  forced  to  run  on  a  continuing 
resolution  If  agreement  was  not  reached 
on  a  few  trcublesomc  items. 

And  more  Imporlantly,  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  for  a  President  to 
wrecklessly  throw  vetoes  around  on  ap- 
propriations bills  If  the  Congre.ss  sent 
him  all  appropriations  bills  at  the  same 
time. 

I  would  much  prefer  a  system  under 
which  all  appropriations  bills  could  go 
to  the  President  at  once  bccau'-e  it  would 
be  much  easier  for  the  general  public  to 
assess  the  President's  structure  of  priori- 
ties in  light  of  the  entire  budget  if  the 
President  chose  to  veto  certain  appro- 
priations. 


Third.  The  timetable  In  the  bUl  Is  still 
In  some  cases  unrealistic. 

It  requires,  for  instance,  that  both 
Houses  complete  action  on  all  appro- 
priations bills  by  August  1. 

Anyone  who  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  more  than  a  year  knows 
th?t  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  distinct  disagree- 
ment among  many  thoughtful  Members 
of  the  House  about  what  will  be  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  making  both  controllable 
and  uncontrollable  items  subject  to  the 
ceilings  in  the  bill. 

If,  for  Instance,  after  passage  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  in  May  the 
economy  suffers  a  downturn,  there 
would  be  a  decrease  in  revenues  for  all 
programs. 

Correspondingly,  there  would  be  an 
Increase  in  obligation  for  funds  such  as 
unemployment  compensation. 

The  result  would  be  a  deficit  picture 
and  an  expenditure  picture  far  different 
from  that  originally  contemplated  in  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

If,  for  instance,  an  uncontrollable  Item 
such  as  unemployment  compensation 
rose  by  $1  billion,  what  would  the  re- 
sult be? 

Would  It  be  that  relatively  controlla- 
ble items  such  as  education,  health,  or 
pollution  clean-up  funds  would  be  cut 
back  by  a  corresponding  amount  because 
Congress  would  be  politically  reluctant 
to  go  above  Its  Initial  ceiling— as  some 
fear  the  case  would  be — or  would  Con- 
gress pass  a  new  concurrent  resolution 
adjusting  ite  estimate  of  unemployment 
compensation,  income  and  debt  and  with 
it,  its  overall  ceiling? 

The  answer  to  that  question  will  de- 
termine whether  Congress  is  politically 
courageous  enough  to  make  this  new  sys- 
tem work. 

Obviously,  In  the  midst  of  an  economic 
downturn  it  would  not  be  in  the  best 
economic  interest  of  the  comitry  to  re- 
duce education  and  health  expenditures 
because  in  macro-economic  terms  it 
would  be  counterproductive. 

Only  time  will  tell  uhether  Congress 
has  the  political  courage  lo  really  in  fact 
deal  With  macro-economic  questions  in 
a  re.<;ponsible  way — questions  which  Con- 
gress has  really  never  iiad  to  face  In 
specific  terms  before  today. 

Fifth,  and  most  importantly  from  an 
Institutional  standpoint.  I  believe  one 
section  of  this  bill  which  relates  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Budget  Committee  tres- 
passes to  a  dangerous  degree  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  both  the  Republican  ai:d 
Democratic  caucuses  in  the  House. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  whi.h 
stipulates  that  five  members  from  Appro- 
priations and  five  members  from  Ways 
and  Means  will  serve  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

It  further  stipulates  that  the  chair- 
manship shall  be  rotated  as  shall  mem- 
bership itself  on  the  committee. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Aj-'Fropnatlons  Committee  has 
convinced  me  that  it  is  essential  that 
Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Mean.";  be 
represented  on  the  new  Budget  Commit- 


tee if  that  committee  is  to  function  effec- 
tively on  budget  and  tax  poUcy  questions. 

But  I  strongly  believe  that  that  repre- 
sentation should  be  achieved  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner  through  the  party  cau- 
cuses and  not  through  legislative  action 
in  the  House  as  a  whole. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  within  my 
own  caucus  to  author  a  resolution 
amending  caucus  rules  to  make  it  pos- 
sr>le  for  members  of  Appropriations  and 
Ways  and  Means  to  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Su"h  a  committee  without  representa- 
tion from  those  committees  would  be,  in 
my  judgment,  almost  useless. 

But,  by  the  same  token.  I  intend  to 
support  the  amendment  by  Congressman 
Matsdnaga  which  will  delete  this  portion 
from  the  bill  itself. 

I  am  convinced  that  both  caucuses  can 
Insure  by  their  own  rules  what  the  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  seeks  to  provide  by 
Hojse  rules. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  committee  selection 
process  in  both  caucuses  by  leaving  the 
final  decision  in  th's  regard  up  to  the 
individual  cau:uses  involved,  and  I  urge 
Members  to  support  the  amendment 
which  Congressman  Matsunaga  will  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  suoimary  let  me 
sound  two  cautionary  notes:  This  bill 
tries  to  put  some  sense  of  organization  in 
the  budget  process  to  enable  Congress  to 
deal  with  two  problems  in  the  context  of 
that  process:  First,  macroeconomics;  and 
second,  priorities. 

It  does  the  former  much  better  than 
it  doe.«  the  latter. 

Because  of  the  requirement  that  the 
appropriations  committee  mark  up  all  13 
appropriations  bills  before  the  first  ap- 
propriation bill  can  be  reported  to  the 
floor,  it  is  true  that  Congress  will  view 
the  budget  more  nearly  in  one  package 
th'-n  it  does  under  present  procedures. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  bill  will 
help  to  coordinate  the  appropriations 
and  taxation  functions  in  the  Hcuse,  no 
one  should  be  misled  into  thinking  that 
it  will  allow  the  house  to  suddenly  and 
dramatically  change  budget  priorities. 

.^t  most,  under  this  plan  we  will  some- 
what expand  our  flexibility  on  the  mar- 
gins. 

Why  do  I  say  that? 

Under  this  plan,  in  the  winter. and 
spring  of  each  year  we  will  be  consider- 
ing a  budget  schedule  to  go  into  effect 
the  following  October. 

The  budget  process  will  be  just  what 
it  is  tcday — one  of  marginal  Incremen- 
t.a;ism^becau.se  for  the  most  part  we 
will  be  locked  Into  formulas  and  pro- 
grams apprcved  by  Congress  and  the 
F*resident  in  previous  years. 

The  great  bulk  of  money  each  year 
will  already  be  committed  or  in  the  pipe- 
line. 

If  we  are  ever  to  be  able  to  free  up 
significant  amounts  of  money  to  be  used 
for  new  and  different  purposes,  we  will 
have  to  greatly  extend  cur  leadtLme  in 
dealing   with   individual   budgets. 

Tliat  is  the  only  way  we  will  be  able  to 
keep  enough  money  out  of  the  pipeline. 
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before  It  ts  committed,  to  make  possible 
sifmiflcant  shifts  In  priorities  In  any  one 
budget  year 

That  does  not  mean  you  should  TOte 
against  this  biU. 

R  does  mean  that  this  bill  Is  Just  the 
first  step  on  the  long  road  of  truly  dra- 
matic reform  which  Is  needed  to  really 
glre  C(WigT€ss  a  significant  say  on  budget 
policy. 

This  Mil.  If  viewed  against  the  Ideal, 
unnecessarily  adds  another  committee 
to  the  already  Jumbled  appropriations 
process. 

In  testimony  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Representative  Sikigkb  of  Wisconsin 
and  I  suggested  a  way  to  avoid  the  crea- 
tion of  another  committee  by  reconsti- 
tuting the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
an  overall  body  for  fiscal  control  within 
the  House 

Although  a  number  of  suggestions  we 
made  are  now  embodied  in  this  bill,  that 
idea  was  rejected  Instead,  to  the  present 
layer  of  authorization  and  appropriation 
coounittees.  this  bill  adds  yet  another 
layer— a  new  budget  committee 

Because  of  the  new  committee's  power 
to  co«  nllnate  various  arms  and  commit- 
tees of  ihe  ("ongress.  this  bill  is  preferable 
to  the  present  situation 

But,  I  predict  that  approval  of  this 
bill  will  prot>ably  menn  the  eventual 
eUminatkm  of  the  AppT<M3riatlons  Com- 
Mhtm — and  pomibly  the  Ways  and 
IliunT  Committee  as  well 

Members  of  Congress  will  look  at  the 
system  in  a  few  years  and  they  will  say 
"since  the  budget  committee  decides  pri- 
orities and  reconciles  spending  with 
macro-economic  reality,  why  do  we  need 
the  AppropriatioDs  Committee  anymore? 
Why  not  just  ahoJish  the  .Appropriations 
Oommlttee.  add  their  functions  to  the 
Bodyei  Committee.  let  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee set  overall  ceilings  and  subceU- 
ings,  and  let  the  authorizing  committees 
parcel  out  the  money  to  Individual  pro- 
grams within  the  targets  set  out  by  the 
Budget  Committee?" 

I  have  no  doubt  that  is  where  we  are 
headed  over  the  long  hauL 

lAst,  Mr  S'faicer.  I  hope  all  of  US 
rr-aii/.e  Lha .  u  ^  :  ,  (.n  will  not  work  un- 
less uie  dew  BiiU^et  Committee  being 
created  In  this  bill  is  a  leadership-created 
and  leadership-onented  oommlttee. 

I  would  not  vote  for  this  bill  if  I 
thought  it  would  create  Just  another 
committee  which  will  meander  on  Its  own 
through  legislative  policy. 

This  Budget  Conunittee  can  bring  a 
sense  of  order  to  the  House  on  budget 
policy  but  only  If  it  Li  clearly  reflecUva 
of  the  true  bud^fet  policies  of  the  respec- 
tive caucuses. 

Budget  alternatives  which  give  th« 
House  significant  choices  can  be  pre- 
sented in  a  logical  way  only  if  the  leader- 
ship of  both  caucuses  works  as  closely 
with  the  new  Budget  Committee  as  it 
::(  *■  %orti  with  the  Rules  Committee. 
^c^ax'tATs  of  that  committee  should  b« 
U>i.rl>  perceived  as  agents  of  the  leader- 
..■^  :;     •'  Lhe  .-v.>yxUve  caucuses- 

'Uitki  -xi\  jr.y  ".  i,  pen  If  th---  '.[-a.' •"-;.:, 
plays  a  -."r-y  l;-?^:  role  In  the  sclectici: 
of  tha"**  rr.fTObeTS. 


U  would,  for  Instance,  be  highly  In- 
appropriate on  the  Democratic  side  for 
the  Committee  on  Committees — which  is. 
as  we  all  know — the  Democratic  member- 
ship of  Ways  and  Means — to  select  mem- 
bers for  appointment  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee which  Is  supposed  to  help  coordi- 
nate Ways  and  Means'  functions  with 
Authorization  and  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee functions.  That  would  clearly  be 
a  conflict  of  Interest. 

It  would  mistakenly  be  decentralizing 
budget  policy  rather  than  centralizing 
It  under  the  direction  of  the  leadership 
and  It  must  be  avoided  If  this  bill  is  to 
work. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
•  Mr.  VETsrri . 

Mr.  VKYSEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering  to  establish  a  new 
mechanism  within  the  Congress  to 
handle  the  Federal  budget  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  issues  to  come  before  this 
93d  Congress  or  any  Congress. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  this  has  been  a 
laborious  task.  And  certainly  there  are 
points  within  this  legLilatlon  over  which 
reasonable  men  can  legitimately  dis- 
agree. 

However.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  pass 
the  measure  and  set  the  record  as  well 
as  the  track  In  order  We  cannot  go  on 
blaming  this  I*rrsldent  or  any  President 
for  Impounding  funds  or  for  settling 
budgetary  priorities  with  which  we  have 
disagreement  as  long  as  we  In  the  Con- 
gres.s  continue  to  abdicate  our  responsi- 
bilities In  the  same  field. 

Somebody  has  to  draw  up  the  budget 
guidelines.  And  the  easy  way  out  for  us 
has  been  to  pack  every  pcssible  dollar 
into  each  of  our  pet  spending  programs, 
bless  the  .spending  schemes  of  our  tradi- 
tional philosophical  ativersaries  so  they 
will  bless  ours,  and  then  watch  the  au- 
thorisations and  appropriations  turn  out 
to  be  billions  of  dollars  above  available 
funds. 

We  have  refused  to  cut  funds  ourselves 
because  it  is  much  less  painful  to  be  able 
to  point  the  finger  at  the  President. 

As  the  highly  respected  Washington 
Post  columrust.  David  Broder  put  it. 

OoagruBiBAn  ba**  be«n  oonLant  to  «T«n- 
Kta  what  Uwy  wajit  for  Ibelr  own  districts 
wlUkOut  «rt^irtg   up  tiM  oast  to  tlM  country. 

This  measure  would  employ  several 
Important  tools  In  reaaslrnlng  to  the 
Congress  a  major  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  Federal  bii'lvot 

A  most  Important  too  •>  u<e  o>t>\bMsh- 
ment  of  the  Ijnr!'''.a'!v*'  Hn  v-^.  [>-."  -.ir 
and  a  staff,  to  t^  ^rrr  'y*-:  cy  •''>■  '''n- 
gress  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and  tr.  b«« 
an  objp<^*ivp  flnAnrial  w.itrhdoK  over  all 
federal  "spending  prt^raju-n 

We  have  etnpl"T»^  l^l.^  ^^m"  sv^t/'m 
for  many  year^  !r,  "mI  '-vr:.ift  *id  our 
levi-slsttv  anAly<  a  a. an  P  «t  hnj  not 
or'y  ^'\*M  th<"  tAxvmyrs  In  the  State 
—  '!'."'.  '  '^'l^'"';  ^'  b  i-<  «HV^  both 
.v,«  'rni^''^:tT"  h'-^T  h  nr  1  Ihf  Oover- 
l-j-,-'.    nr*^,-*    ur.loH   i»Tn  f>a r -x.^-wn^n  t«     He 


is  paid  to  be  the  authority  on  the  nature, 
the  value,  and  the  effectiveness  of  every 
State  spending  program  in  operation  or 
proposed.  And  he  does  a  highly  profes- 
sional, amazingly  detailed  Job.  I  am  ex- 
tremely gratified  to  see  us  move  in  this 
direction  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Control  and 
Impoundment  Act  of  1973  would  also 
change  our  fiscal  year  beginning  to  Oc- 
tober 1  to  enable  us  to  get  our  appropria- 
tions process  completed  In  lime. 

Further.  It  would  plug  the  irresponsi- 
ble backdoor  spending  which  now  goes 
on  all  of  the  time  through  such  devices 
as  contracted  agreements. 

Additionally.  It  requires  the  President 
to  answer  to  the  Congress  and  account 
for  Impoundments  And  while  impound- 
ments should  not  be  nece«s5ary  with  the 
improved  budgetary  process  thi.s  legisla- 
tion would  establish.  Congress  would 
have  the  power  to  stop  any  impoimd- 
ment  by  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  U  ImpTative  that 
we  move  posiLlvelv  and  Inimedialely  on 
this  bill  Today.  Congress  deai.i  only  In 
a  piecemeal  fashion  on  budgetary  Issues. 
We  never  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
Uie  overall  imjact  of  .'^ponding  in  any 
single  area — much  less  lo  assess  all  of 
our  Federal  spending  prosrams  collec- 
tively. 

We  have  buried  ourselves  and  the 
country  in  a  history  of  deficits,  broken 
budgets,  and  runaway  spending  on  ill- 
conceived  programs.  We  have  spawned 
an  unpluggable  series  of  ratholes  to  drain 
dollars  not  only  from  our  pocketbooks 
but  from  other  vitally  needed  programs. 
Our  irresponsibility  has  delayed  budget- 
ing decisions  and  created  the  often  re- 
sulting administrative  chaos.  In  short — 
we  have  a  budgetary  process  which  makes 
responsible,  effective,  businesslike  serv- 
ice to  our  constituents  impossible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  v.e  fail  to  pass  this 
measure.  I  submit  that  the  American 
public  will  make  us  pay  the  price  for  our 
folly.  This  country  has  gone  to  the  wall 
fighting  relentless  taxes,  booming  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  soaring  inflation  And 
next  November,  the  voters  are  going  to 
elect  a  94th  Congress^not  a  President. 
Unless  we  can  show  the  American  pub- 
lic that  we  are  willing  to  assume  ouf 
necessary  role  In  this  battle  for  respon- 
sible spending  we  will  deserve  lo  be  tossed 
on  our  collective  ears. 

I  appeal  for  passage  of  this  vital  meas- 
ure. 

Mr  BOLLINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr  BiwchamV 

Mr  BINQHAM.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  Join  In  complimenting  the 
gentlemen  managing  the  bill  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
i\nd  others  In  the  HoiLse.  wtio  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill  It  is.  Indeed. 
!i  monumental  ta.'^k  It  i.s  a  complicated 
propaml.  and  I  supP"?*  It  was  bound 
to  l>e.  I  share  some  of  the  doubt-^  of  the 
gentleman  fmm  Wlsrorj^lr.  r.i  to  wh^th^r 
it  will  work  or  n- t  but  I  think  we  should 
kivp  It  a  tn.'  T  d-i  n^'  krii-rw  o?  a  t>etter 
[jroposal  at  the  pn.Tent  time  that  is 
before  the  House. 
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I  am  prepared  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion, with  some  misgivings,  but  in  rec- 
ognition that  it  is  an  undertaking  that 
the  Ho'jse  of  Representatives  and  the 
Congress  a?  a  uhole.  must,  indeed,  un- 
dertake. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks 
this  evening  to  one  particular  problem 
and  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
for  alluding  to  It  and  for  indicating  that 
he  would  support  an  amendment  that  I 
would  propose  to  offer  at  the  proper 
time. 

As  I  imderstand  the  bill,  the  proce- 
dure Is  that  appropriation  bills  which 
do  not  excr-d  the  budget  authority  set 
forth  In  the  original  subceillngs  can  be 
sent  forward  to  the  President  ahead  of 
the  final  stage  when  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  will  be  con- 
sidered. It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a 
mistake  in  procedure  for  several  reasons. 

My  amendment  would  simply  elimi- 
nate the  phrase  in  section  127  which  pro- 
vides for  some  appropriation  bills  to  go 
on  to  the  President  and  would  require 
that  all  appropriations  bills  await  the 
conformance  with  the  final  concurrent 
resolution. 

First  of  all.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  very 
complicated  matter  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  appropriation  bill 
is  within  the  celling  or  not  because  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittees  on 
appropriations  and  the  functional  cate- 
gories will  not  be  the  same,  so  that  a 
particular  appropriation  bill  will  come 
forward  to  the  House  reflecting  various 
budgetary  expenditures  under  various 
categories.  Thus.  It  will  be  a  difficult 
and  complicated  matter  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  particular  appropria- 
tion bill  does  conform. 

I  am  not  clear  from  the  legislation 
before  the  House  as  to  who  would  make 
that  decision,  whether  It  would  be  made 
by  the  budget  committee  or  whether  it 
would  be  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  whether  It  would  be  up  to 
the  House  Itself  to  make  that  deter- 
mination. 

But  passing  that — I  think  that  prob- 
lem is  a  technical  one  which  could  per- 
haps be  overcome — what  really  troubles 
me  is  that  we  are  putting  certain  ap- 
propriation bills  into  a  kind  of  favored 
category.  If  it  Is  determined  that  they  do 
fall  within  the  ceiling  then  they  go  ahead 
to  the  President,  and  If  they  are  right 
up  to  the  ceiling  that  reduces  the  flexi- 
bility that  is  available  to  the  Congress  at 
the  later  stage  to  readjust  the  priorities 
In  terms  of  all  the  Information  that  has 
then  become  available  to  the  Congress. 
In  other  words  It  makes  the  process  more 
rigid  and  limits  the  Congressional  flexi- 
bility this  bill  was  supposed  to  provide. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  marks 
an  Improvement  in  this  bill  over  the  pre- 
vious proposals  is  that  it  does  provide 
that  flexibility  for  Congress  to  make  an 
initial  de'ermination  on  priorities  and 
then,  after  all  the  evidence  is  in,  to 
reexamine  that  determination  of  priori- 
ties. Those  bllLs  that  go  ahead  to  the 
President,  as  1  understand  it,  woiild  be 


subject  later  on  possibly  to  rescission  of 
an  appropriation  if  a  determination  were 
made  to  do  that,  but  that  is  going  to  be 
much  more  dlfJlcult  and  Congress  is  ob- 
viously going  to  be  reluctant  '.o  do  that. 
In  fact,  It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  it  could 
be  operated. 

So  that  those  bills  that  go  through 
ahead  of  time  get  into  a  special  preferred 
category  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
subject  to  that  same  reexamination  of 
priorities  that  would  be  the  case  with  all 
other  appropriation  bills. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  prob- 
lem that  if  the  House  determines  or  the 
Congress  determines  in  the  initial  resolu- 
tion that  a  certain  functional  category 
should  have,  let  us  say.  an  increase  of  10 
percent  over  the  President's  proposals, 
that  10  percent  could  be  allocated  among 
several  appropriation  bills. 

If  the  first  bill  to  come  along,  so  to 
speak,  grabs  up  a  disproporilonate  part 
of  that  appropriation  increase  or  that 
category  increase,  tha*^^  would  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  bills  that  have  not  come  up 
yet.  The  House  will  not  have  a  chance 
to  look  at  the  total  problem  and  see 
whether,  in  fact,  that  is  the  right  alloca- 
tion of  the  Increase  that  it  has  decided 
should  be  made  in  that  functional  cate- 
gory. So  I  believe  that  this,  too,  puts 
these  earlier  bills  into  a  preferred  cate- 
gory. 

I  see  no  especial  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  going  through  this  difficult  process  of 
deciding  whether  a  bill  conforms  to  the 
ceiling  or  not.  a  complex  process  whi:h 
will  itself  be  subject  to  dispute  rather 
than  having  all  appropriation  bills  wait 
until  this  final  process  of  reassessing  the 
priorities  can  be  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  or  not,  in  fact,  certain  changes 
should  be  made.  At  that  point  the  Con- 
gress can  look  at  the  choices  before  it, 
can  look  at  them  with  an  equal  degree  of 
study,  or  equal  degree  of  factual  ma- 
terial and  decide  whether  the  earlier  ceil- 
ings have  to  be  adjusted  In  some  manner. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
others  who  have  worked  so  hard  on  this 
will  give  consideration  to  this  amend- 
ment as  to  whether  it  would  not  simplify 
the  process,  whether  it  does  not  make 
the  process  more  equitable  and  in  general 
an  improvement  to  simply  provide  that 
all  appropription  bills  shall  await  the 
final  determination  of  the  Congress  in 
its  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALI..  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Missouri.  I  in- 
tend to  support  H.R.  7130  along  with 
some  amendmciUs  that  may  be  offered 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  thir.k  anyone  has 
suggested  that  this  is  a  perfect  piece  of 
legislation,  but  it  is  a  start  on  a  job 
that  should  have  been  attempted  long 
ago. 

Because  we  are  faced  with  a  budgetary 
necessity  now,  this  measure  should  be 
passed  without  any  furtiier  delay. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  oripinal 
cosponsors  of  HJi.  7130  along  with  its 


principal  sponsor,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Vr  Ullman).  Let  me  also  take 
time  at  this  point  to  highly  commend 
the  difficult  but  able  work  of  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  who  is  floor 
manager  of  this  legislation  today,  the 
distinguished  dean  of  our  Missouri  dele- 
gation, Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  so  much  atten- 
tion focused  on  Watergate,  the  tapes, 
and  more  recently  on  the  many  facets 
of  the  energy  crisis,  there  has  not  been 
much  reference  in  the  headlines  to  the 
"battle  of  the  budget." 

But  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  the 
battle  is  being  waged  right  under  the 
Caritol  Dome.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
Federal  spending  starts  in  Congress  and 
also  remember  that  Federal  spending 
has  soared  by  $52  billion  in  th2  four  fis- 
cal years  which  ended  June  30.  1973. 

Control  of  spending  by  a  congressional 
budget  should  not  be  a  partisan  matter. 
Both  parties  recognize  the  need  for  some 
kind  of  lid  to  be  put  on  total  Federal 
spending.  If  we  do  not.  the  cnlv  alterna- 
tive is  a  tax  increase.  The  really  hopeful 
thing  about  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1973,  H  R.  7130.  is 
that  It  is  the  first  means  yet  proposed 
by  which  Congress  can  in  effect  assert 
firm  control  over  itself. 

Our  current  budgetary  situation  Is  not 
as  dismal  as  some  would  believe.  The 
reason  the  deficit  will  not  be  as  large  as 
expected  is  due  to  the  huge  increase  In 
tax  receipts  from  a  much  larger  gross 
national  product  and  from  such  wind- 
falls as  large  receipts  from  off-shore  oil 
leases.  But  the  disnppolntlrm  thing  is 
that  Congress  added  about  $5  billion  to 
the  fiscal  1974  budget  over  the  regular 
executive  budget  which  was  submitted  In 
January  1973.  H  R.  7130  would  go  a  long 
way  to  prevent  that  kind  of  a  happening 
in  the  future. 

The  procedure  called  for  by  H.R.  7130 
will  be  for  Congress  to  approve  a  total 
buget  ceiling  early  in  the  session  and  see 
to  it  that  all  of  the  total  individual  ap- 
propriation actions  conform  to  the  ceil- 
ing. This  would  mean  that  Congress 
would  not  only  control  its  appropriation 
bills  but  also  those  legislative  bills  that 
lead  to  automatic  increases  in  spending 
in  future  years.  Anytime  there  Is  a  con- 
scious or  delibcrrite  derision  made  by 
Congress  to  exceed  the  ceiling  then,  of 
course,  the  proposed  budget  control  act 
will  require  a  quick  tax  increase  to  make 
up  tho  difference. 

The  eventual  impact  that  this  con- 
gressional budget  would  have  to  produce 
a  more  orderly  fiscal  policy  throughout 
the  entire  United  States  is  so  enormous 
that  it  cannot  be  either  anticipated  cr 
estimated  at  thi.s  time. 

How  good  it  would  be  if  this  rro^edure 
provides  tlie  answer  to  restrain  the  defi- 
cits that  have  acrum-olated  ever  the  pact 
soverFl  years  If  we  hive  found  the  an- 
swer to  the  eMmination  of  deficits  then 
truly  the  battle  of  the  budget  has  not 
been  lost. 

Mr.  BOLLING  M.'-  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  conruTie  lo  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr    GopfZALEZ). 

Mr.  GONZLALEZ.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  have 
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strong  misgivings  about  the  Budget  Con- 
trol and  Impoundment  Act. 

This  bill  seems  to  have  originated  from 
congressional  self-flagellation.  The  Pres- 
ident has  said  that  the  Congress  is  Irre- 
sponsible and  unable  to  control  the 
budget.  Political  scientists  have  bewailed 
the  supposed  lack  of  budget  control  In 
the  Congress.  And  we  have  believed  that, 
so  this  bill  comes  before  us. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  will  ac- 
complish its  objactives.  It  will,  in  my 
opinion,  fmther  erode  the  prerogatives 
of  Congres-  and  vastly  undercut  the  au- 
thority of  m^nv  of  our  committees,  and 
will  contribute  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
power  by  the  Executive. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  says  that 
impoundment  of  appropriated  funds  can 
be  legalized,  even  though  the  report  goes 
to  painful  lengths  to  deny  that  the  legal- 
ity of  Impoundments  exists.  Why  should 
we  adopt  a  procedure  that  legalizes  what 
we  claim  is  Illegal?  Why  should  we  ac- 
cept in  fact  what  we  deny  in  law?  Such 
an  action  is  not  only  sham — It  is  sheer 
self-delusion.  If  we  deny  the  legality  of 
Impoundment,  then  it  is  not  logical  for 
us  to  establish  a  procedure  whereby  Im- 
poimdments  would  be  legal,  if  we  fall  to 
disapprove  them,  but  that  is  what  thl3 
bill  does. 

In  setting  up  a  budget  celling,  the  bill 
puts  the  Congress  in  a  bidding  match 
with  the  President.  He  may  sut>mit  a 
wholly  unrealistic  budget  proposal,  re- 
quiring Congress.  If  it  be  responsible, 
to  set  a  ceiJing  higher  than  his  request. 
In  that  care,  he  could  denoimce  Con- 
gress as  irresporwible  Or,  the  reverse 
could  happen.  Or  the  President  and 
Congress  could  become  erigaged  in  a 
match  to  see  who  could  set  the  lowest 
celling,  regardless  of  what  the  country's 
needs  may  be.  It  takes  no  special  genius 
to  know  what  the  total  of  a  fuU  emplov- 
ment  budget  ought  to  be— that  Is  the 
task  of  the  OflQce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  not  Congress  Our  concern,  our 
responsibility  and  our  function  la  to 
order  the  national  priorities  within  that 
total.  We  need  not  be  concerned  about 
setting  a  budget  celling  ourselves.  Our 
task  is  to  establish  the  priorities  that 
make  up  the  budget.  We  know  at  the 
outset  of  any  given  year  what  the  skele- 
ton of  the  budget  is.  We  ought  not  con- 
cern ourselves  with  that,  but  rather 
with  the  flesh,  blood  and  muscles  of  It. 
This  whole  business  of  setting  a  celling 
Is  likely  to  be  wasteful  and  destructive. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  completing  of  a'l 
authorizing  legislation  within  a  spnn  of 
a  few  week<!.  That  is  wholly  unrealistic. 
No  authorizing  committee  can  responsi- 
bly act  on  large  projects  with  only  per- 
functory hearings.  This  hasty  procedure 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  author- 
izing committees  to  take  any  close  look 
at  the  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  proj- 
ects that  they  nre  responsible  for  author- 
izing Authorizing  legls'atlon  h  every  bit 
as  difficult  and  detailed  as  appropriation 
legislation,  and  It  Is  sense'ess  to  expect 
an  authorizing  body  to  do  In  a  matter  of 
weeks  what  everyone  concedes  the  ap- 
propriations committees  must  take 
months  to  accomplish.  This  section  of 
the  bill  would  simply   emasculate  and 


make  meaningless  the  entire  authoriz- 
ing process.  It  might  Just  as  well  throw 
the  whole  process  out.  and  leave  the 
whole  legislative  burden  of  Congress  with 
the  appropriations  committees.  I  have 
nothing  against  those  great  committees, 
but  I  submit  that  the  bi  1  would  place  on 
them  a  burden  that  they  cannot  be  fairly 
asked  to  assume. 

Further,  the  bill  assumes  th^t  all  au- 
thorizing legislation  would  be  submitted 
between  January  and  Mirch  Everyone 
knows  that  the  Executive  submits  au- 
thorizations throughout  the  year  I  do 
not  think  that  April  Is  a  pswticularly 
magical  mmth,  except  th^t  it  brings  the 
magic  of  springtime.  In  the  bill  before 
us.  it  Is  an  arbitrary  selection  aimed  at 
producing  a  specific  result  In  a  specific 
timetable — a  timetable  that  is  not  going 
to  be  met  without  Congress  emasculating 
Its  authorizing  committees,  and  ulti- 
mate'y  giving  up  control  over  the  entire 
budget  process. 

The  bill  might  better  be  called  the 
budget  decontrol  act,  because  It  will  pass 
control  of  the  budget  from  Congress  to 
the  Executive,  by  rendering  our  author- 
izing committees  helpless  and  meaning- 
less, and  placing  unsupportable  burdens 
on  the  appropriations  committees. 

Everybody  wants  to  see  the  appropria- 
tions bills  completed  by  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.  That  has  been  our  goal 
since  the  Reorganization  Act.  But  It 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  many  peo- 
ple that  the  fiscal  year  might  be  changed, 
so  that  Congress  could  have  a  year  to 
consider  the  budget  request,  rather  than 
6  months,  as  we  now  have.  It  may  simply 
be  that  we  are  trying  to  reach  a  goal 
that  caimot  be  reached.  It  may  be  that 
the  real  answer  is  far  simpler  than  the 
bill  before  us. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  Is  praiseworthy 
in  its  goals,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
believe  it  may  be  disastrous  in  its  results. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

For  quite  some  time  I  have  rated  the 
Job  of  reforming  the  congressional  budg- 
etary procedure  as  the  single  most  im- 
portant item  facing  the  93d  Congress.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  many  of  our  en- 
ergy, environmental,  and  natural  re- 
sources woes  have  been  multiplied  by 
the  inability  of  Congress  to  gain  control 
over  the  Nation's  purse  strings.  No 
comptroller  can  set  priorities  and  regu- 
late expenditures  realistically  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  size  of  bis  budget. 
Congress  Is  no  exception. 

In  the  past  Congress  has  been  notori- 
ous for  Its  neglect  of  the  Nation's  budg- 
etary decisions.  Congress  makes  no 
rational  decision  as  to  whether  the 
operations  of  the  Government  are  to  be 
deflationary  or  Inflationary.  Congress 
never  addre^s^s  the  question  of  whether 
there  will  be  a  balanced  or  unbalanced 
budget.  It  does  not  make  an  election 
t)etween  raising  taxes  or  operating  at  a 
deficit.  Congress  refuses  to  consider  a 
myriad  of  equally  important  Judgments, 
such  as  whether  its  spending  would 
strengthen  or  weaken  the  dollar  over- 
seas. Stated  simply.  Congress  has  abdi- 
cated its  responsibility  to  control  the 
Nation's  financial  business. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  In  favor  of  this 
bill  because,  if  it  is  enacted.  Congress, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  will  be 
obligated  to  address  itself  to  these  essen- 
tial questions.  I  carmot  stress  too  strongly 
the  necessity  and  value  of  the  budgetary 
structure  that  thij  bill  will  provide.  This 
legislation  promises  a  vehicle  to  make 
the  congressionil  decisions  we  should 
have  been  making  armually  for  nearly 
200  years. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
created  by  this  legislation,  will  main- 
tain continuing  studies  of  the  effect  of 
budget  outlays  of  all  legislative  pro- 
grams. The  committee  will  have  the  au- 
thority and  power  to  seek  answers  to  the 
far-reaching  fiscal  questions  Congress 
has  Ignored  in  the  past.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  committee  must  report  dur- 
ing each  and  every  session  of  Congress 
at  least  two  concurrent  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
outlays,  budget  authority.  Federal  reve- 
nues, public  debt,  and  surplus  or  deficit. 
These  tentative  and  final  budget  resolu- 
tions will  provide  the  entire  Congress 
with  a  wealth  of  Information.  They  will 
provide  us  with  the  first  overall  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  now  disjointed 
appropriations  process. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  few.  if  any,  Amer- 
icans can  comprehend  and  accurately 
predict  the  future  effects  of  a  congres- 
sional budget.  At  present,  our  appropria- 
tions reach  the  American  public  in  such 
a  piecemeal  and  fragmented  manner 
that  it  would  require  of  our  constituents 
a  full-time  effort  to  assemble  them,  let 
alone  understand  their  Impact  on  the 
economy.  It  Is  my  firm  contention  that 
these  budget  resolutions  will  allow  Con- 
gress to  make  fiscal  sense  to  the  country. 
Americans  everywhere  will  understand 
the  cost  and  sacrifice  that  each  legisla- 
tive program  will  require. 

This  new  law  will  not  permit  congres- 
sional spending  to  be  undermined  by 
"backdoor"  spending.  Backdoor  spend- 
ing will  be  virtually  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairmjui,  I  call  upon  this  body 
to  gain  control  of  this  Nation's  fiscal 
policy.  I  call  upon  this  body  to  accept 
finally  the  responsibilities  hestowcd  upon 
it  by  the  Constitution  so  long  ago. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  want  to  open  my  remarks  with 
sincere  congratulations  for  efforts  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the  Ways 
and  Means.  Appropriations,  and  Rules 
Committees  who  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  H.R.  7130  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  In  my  Judgment,  this  legislation 
may  weU  be  the  most  important  pro- 
posal considered  by  the  93d  Congress.  If 
enacted,  it  could  be  the  most  Important 
law  to  come  out  of  several  Congresses. 

As  we  debate  today  tJie  merits  of  H-R. 
7130.  it  Is  necessary  that  we  keep  in  mind 
not  only  the  current  economic  matters 
facing  the  Nation  but  also  the  historic 
perspective  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
need  for  the  legislation.  In  recent  years, 
the  relationship  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  strained  by  a 
long-waged  controversy  over  the  budget 
process.  The  present  situation  predates 
by  decades   the   Nixon   administration. 
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although  it  has  now  become  tenuous  and 
has  led  to  impasses  which  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  good  government. 

Throughout  the  historic  perspective  to 
which  I  allude,  it  has  been  inevitably 
true  that  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  have  high-minded  goals. 
They  both  want  to  cstabll-h  the  most  ef- 
fective national  priorities  possible  and 
use  the  best  means  to  meet  them.  In  the 
face  of  inflationary  pressures  which 
threaten  our  economic  stability,  there  is 
substsmce  in  the  increasing  concern  over 
positive  action  to  solve  this  budget-re- 
lated controversy.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  prolong  the  conflict. 

Last  year.  Congress  formally  acknowl- 
ed3ed  the  problem  and  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  a  concrete  solution.  While  re- 
fusing to  accede  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  rigid  spending  ceiling,  it 
established  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control.  We  now  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  committee's  thorough 
study  and  recommendations  on  ways  to 
tighten  congressional  control  over  budg- 
etary outlays  and  receipt  relationships. 
Although  all  of  their  recommendations 
have  not  been  included  in  H.R.  7130,  this 
measure  still  presents  a  mcth::d  which 
will  give  a  comprehensive  overall  view 
of  each  year's  Federal  spending  and 
revenues,  to  replace  the  haphazard 
agency-by-agency,  department-by-de- 
partment, and  program -by-program  ap- 
proach of  the  past  which  has  fallen  so 
short  of  sound  fiscal  management. 

If  I  may  retrogress  briefly,  Congress 
has  taken  through  the  years  various  ap- 
proaches to  balancing  income  and  ex- 
penditures. For  the  first  75  years  of  our 
history  as  a  federal  entity,  the  budget 
control  by  Congress  was  organized  and 
tight.  This  was  broken  down  as  a  result 
of  the  burden  posed  in  1865  Ihrough  the 
Civil  War  with  taxing  and  spending 
jurisdiction  split  between  Ways  and 
Means  and  Appropriations  Committees. 
Unified  budget  control  was  further 
diluted  In  ensuing  years  as  various  legis- 
lative committees  assumed  spending 
Jurisdiction  and,  in  1921.  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  further  deemphaslzed 
the  congressional  role  in  budgetary 
maHers.  This  act  has  since  served  as  the 
real  source  of  the  current  budgetary  dif- 
ferences between  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

EKie  to  the  commendable  work  of  the 
Joint'  Study  Committee  and  the  subse- 
quent action  by  the  Rules  Committee,  we 
have  before  us  a  vehicle  for  budget  re- 
form and  the  better  govemmert  which 
can  result.  The  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Commltttes  created  In  the  legislation  will 
be  new  InstituUons  in  Congress,  respon- 
sible  for  coordinating   and   monitoring 
budget  outlays  and  authority.  Effective  In 
1976,  our  bicentennial  year,  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  House  will  be  charged 
wi'  h  reporting  two  concurrent  resolutions 
each  year  to  establish  for  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment the  levels  of  total  budget  outlays 
and  total  new  budget  authority.  Th3  fis- 
cal year  will  be  changed  to  provide  for 
more  orderly  planning  and  a  new  bud'^et 
process  will  be  implemented  to  deal  with 
priorities  and  economic  issues.  The  new 
procedure  includes  deadlines  for  House 
action  on  appropriations  biUs  and  entails 


strong  provisions  to  insure  reconciliation 
of  bills  within  their  budget  targets  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  ef- 
fect, H.R.  7130  is  designed  to  insure  that 
new  budget  authority  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded and  tliat  action  on  implementing 
legislation  within  the  final  budget  reso- 
lution will  not  be  subject  to  troublesome 
and  co:tly  delays. 

A  noteworthy  factor  of  H.R.  7130  is 
that  it  takes  Into  accoimt  the  need  for 
bringing  under  control  the  'back  door 
spending"  which  does  not  pass  through 
the  normal  appropriations  channels.  A 
transitional  time  is  provided  for  in  the 
legislalicn  to  rltempt  to  insure  that 
"back  door  spending"  will  be  brought  im- 
der  budget  controls  by  1978.  However, 
self-supporting  trust  funds  and  Federal 
insurance  and  guaranty  programs  will 
remain  permanently  outside  the  new  con- 
trols. 

H.R.  7130  would  also  create  a  Legisla- 
tive Budget  Office  to  work  for  both  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  compilation  and 
preparation  of  information  on  budget 
legislation  and  projections  of  outlays. 

The  proposal  we  are  debating  also  pro- 
vides an  impoundment  procedure  where- 
by the  President  must  report  to  Congress 
on  the  impoundment  of  any  appropriated 
funds,  and  Congress  may  then  follow 
procedures  to  disapprove  by  resolution 
the  Executive's  actions.  The  new  budget 
reform  provisions  of  H.R.  7130  combined 
with  a  specific  procedure  for  Congres- 
sional disapproval  of  impoundment  ac- 
tions make  this  a  most  desirable  and  rea- 
sonable proposal.  It  will,  in  effect,  guar- 
antee that  Congress  will  exercis?  fiscal 
responsibility  so  that  the  President  will 
not  have  to  step  in  to  control  spending 
smd  thereby  intervene  in  the  priorities 
established  by  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  many  indica- 
tions in  our  economy  and  general  Gov- 
ernment operations  of  the  need  for  posi- 
tive action:  the  President's  budget  and 
tight  spending  ceiling;  the  executi'e 
branh  im>^oundment  of  funds:  Congress 
fighting  appropriations:  recissions  and 
program  cutbacks;  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  trade  aspects  of  the  problem. 
H.R.  7130  provides  Congress  with  a 
mechanism  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
effective  budget  control,  and  I  urge  my 
coUeagiies  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
legislative  balance  of  power  is  to  be  re- 
stored we  must  gain  some  reasonable  un- 
derstanding and  control  over  what  has 
become  a  mammoth  Federal  budget  loo 
often  cut  of  balance. 

I  have  adways  heard  that:  "When  your 
outgo  exceeds  your  Income,  your  upkeep 
will  lead  to  your  downfall." 

As  a  Nation  we  are  approaching  that 
unwanted  goal.  It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr. 
Ch'^irman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Budget  and  Impr undmcnt  Act  of  1973, 
H.R.  7130.  It  is  ti:ne  the  oft^n  unwieldy 
budget  process  be  corralled  into  a  rroce- 
dure  whereby  Congress,  with  .sufiirrcnt 
data  and  information  on  Goven^mcnt 
outlays.  wlJl  once  again  be  able  to  exert 
its  will  on  the  Federal  budget  and  spend- 
ing priorities  in  a  realistic  and  expedi- 
tious manner. 
While  the  proposrJ  may  net  be  tlie 


ultimate  answer  to  a  streamlined  proc- 
ess, it  is  £ui  important  start  and  does 
eliminate  some  of  tbiC  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  handling  of  appropriations  which 
have  brought  criticism  to  the  Congress. 

The  proposed,  bipartisan  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees  would  pro- 
vide the  key  roles  ir.  establishing  budget 
ceilings  and  making  this  new  process 
vrork.  The  creation  of  a  legi-  lative  budget 
oflica  will  for  the  first  time  bllow  individ- 
ual Congressmen  and  ccmmittees  the  op- 
portunity to  ha-e  £  total  and  direct  view 
of  budget  requirements  in  the  executive 
br  noh  and  provide  a  system  for  acquir- 
ing accurate  fiscal  data.  Each  appropri- 
ation request  can  be  viewed  in  light  of  its 
relationship  to  the  total  budget. 

Changing  the  fiscal  year  to  star',  on 
October  1  is  a  more  realistic  approach, 
allowing  Congress  to  work  its  will  and 
curb  the  need  for  continuing  resolutions. 

With  this  procedure  the  May  1  con- 
gressional budget  resolution — prepared 
by  the  new  budget  committee  following 
recommendations  of  ether  ccmmittees  — 
setting  out  spending  targets  for  the  total 
budget  and  the  major  fiancticns  of  Gov- 
ernment, will  give  us  a  tentative,  yet 
sound,  basis  from  which  to  move  forward. 

The  House  Appropriaticns  Committee 
would  not  report  out  any  bills  until  it 
has  completed  action  on  all  appropria- 
tions bills.  None  of  these  bills  would  be 
sent  to  the  Presidait  if  they  exceed  the 
congressional  targets  and  would  be  he'd 
until  the  congressional  budget  process 
ib  completed. 

By  September  15.  Congress  would 
adopt  a  final  budget  resolution  which 
could  require  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  report  rescissions  or  amend- 
ments in  appropriations  or  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  report  tax  chaijges. 
Ccngi-es  would  be  required  to  adopt  a 
budget  reconciliation  biU  prior  to  ad- 
journment. A  cutdowa  in  backdoor 
spending  would  result  by  most  of  these 
item  being  funded  through  the  appro- 
priations process. 

Hand  in  hana  with  an  improved  con- 
gressional budget  process  is  a  mechanism 
in  the  bill  to  deter  executive  impoiHid- 
ment  of  appropriated  funds.  The  Presi- 
dent will  no  longer  be  able  to  cut  off  funds 
on  a  personal  whim.  Since  the  President 
is  required  to  send  an  explanatory  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  any  impoundment,  he 
will  have  to  convince  Congress  such  sur- 
tion  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation 
or  Congress,  within  60  days,  can  require 
the  Pre.sident  to  cease  any  such  im- 
poundment. Tliis  section  is  particularly 
important  to  these  of  us  who  have  dis- 
tricts where  impoundments  have  severe- 
ly hurt  progress  m  the  areas  of  water, 
sewer,  and  storm  water  systems.  housin?r. 
and  other  vit?l  program.s. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  mu-ct  be- 
come more  directly  involved  In  the  budg- 
et process  to  be  able  to  assert  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  to  be  sure  his  constitu- 
ency's voice  is  .-eflected  In  our  Nation's 
.spending. 

This  legislation  w.l!  give  a=  that  op- 
portunity and  I  strongly  u.-ge  its  prompt 
passage 

Mr.  KEMP  Mr  Chairman.  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
legiflation  now  pending  before  us. 
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Budget  reform — restoring  to  the  Con- 
gress a  large  share  of  genuine  authority 
over  the  budgetmaklng  and  Implement- 
ing processes — Is  an  Idea  whose  recogni- 
tion, and  subsequent  enactment,  by  the 
Houses  of  Congress  are  long  overdue. 
Coupled  with  the  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered tomorrow  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr  BENwrn) .  which  I  have 
cosponsored.  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation gives  to  the  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  match  Its  words  with  deeds — to 
reassert  In  a  constructive  way  the  powers 
which  are  rightly  its  own. 

Budget  reform  Is  essential  for  several 
critically  Important  reasons,  any  one  of 
which  Is  sufficient  for  Its  passage. 

az.vsszsnoN  or  constttctionai.  bols  ot 

CONCRSSS 

The  frame  rs  of  our  Constitution 
vested  In  the  Congress  the  ultimate 
power  within  a  free  society — the  power  to 
tax  and  to  spend,  known  collectively  as 
the  power  of  the  parse.  The  Constitution 
gives  to  the  Congress,  as  the  first  branch 
of  Government,  authority  to  determine 
national  needs  and  priorities  amongst 
those  needs:  to  levy  taxes,  duties.  Im- 
posts, and  excises  necessary  to  support 
Government  activity:  to  determine  how 
money  will  be  spent  and  the  specific 
levels  at  which  it  will  be  spent:  and,  even 
to  indebt  the  Government — the  people — 
in  meeting  expenditure  levels. 

bome  of  this  power  has  been  abused, 
and  the  just-concluded  debate  to  extend 
the  national  public  debt  ceiling  to  $475  7 
billion  attests  to  such  abuse.  But.  In  the 
main,  the  Congress  has  allowed  a  gradual 
erosion  of  its  budgetmaklng  and  Imple- 
menting authorities,  an  erosion  greatly 
accelerated  during  the  past  30  to  40 
years  as  the  size  of  Government  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Today— 1973 — the  executive — not  the 
Congress — Is  really  in  the  proverbisd 
driver  s  seat  when  It  comes  to  budget- 
making  The  executive  canvasses  the  var- 
ious Federal  departments  and  agencies 
on  their  perceived  spending  needs  for  a 
forthcoming  tlscal  year.  The  executive 
establishes  the  priorities  amongst  these 
Instrunientalltles — emd  the  programs 
they  a<lmmlster — by  formulation  of  the 
President  s  annual  budget  message:  it  Is 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
OMB — which  formulates  the  budget  pro- 
posal— not  an  agency  of  the  Congress. 
The  executive,  often  through  the  budget 
process,  makes  the  recommendations  to 
the  Nation  and  Its  Congress  on  what  new 
programs  ought  to  be  enacted,  existing 
ones  amended  or  deleted  The  executive. 
In  s'ommary,  t,hrough  the  exercise  of 
powers  which  have  acceded  to  it  over  the 
years  by  congressional  abdication,  has 
shifted  the  burden  of  making  any 
amendment-s  in  the  budget  document  and 
the  principles  embodied  in  it  and  pro- 
grams advocated  by  it  to  the  Congress. 
It  U  the  Congress,  which  ought  to  have 
remained  in  the  driver's  seat,  which 
must  carry  the  full  burden  of  showing 
what  Ls  wron^;  or  misdirected  In  the 
budget  message 

Many  In  this  bod>'  have  acquiesced  In 
the  aiggrandlzement  of  budget  powers  in 
the  executive.  Whether  spurred  by  a 
philosophical  imperative  toward  a  strong 
executive  or  by  more  common  a^freement 


with  It  than  with  their  own  colleagues  or 
whatever,  this  has  happened,  and  It  has 
been  bad  for  the  Congress  and  bad  for 
the  Nation. 

Taxation  and  determination  of  Federal 
spending  are  the  foremost,  indispenslble 
powers  the  Constitution  grants  to  Con- 
gress. To  grant,  further,  even  a  share  of 
that  authority  to  the  executive  would  be 
a  stark  adrnlssion  of  the  legislative 
branch's  Incapacity  to  legislate  pru- 
dently. 

CXTTIKG    k.    HAiniLX    OM    m^tAL    SPSNDUfO 

We  cannot,  as  a  legislative  assemblage, 
urge  remedial  action  on  this  urgent  prob- 
lem of  budgetmaklng  without  realizing 
that  Its  ultimate  resolution  lies  not  only 
in  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  assume 
those  full  and  proper  constitutional 
powers  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
but  also  in  the  issue  being  Joined  head- 
on  through  a  comprehensive,  fully  In- 
terrelated program  effort. 

Piecemeal  efforts  to  first  attack  the 
problem  here,  then  there,  will  not  solve 
this  problem.  The  Congress,  no  matter 
how  arduous  the  task,  must  establish  the 
machinery  with  which  to  make  Congress 
budgetmaklng  and  implementing  work. 

The  difficulty  of  this  search  is  accentu- 
ated by  the  task  of  finding  mechanisms 
which  will  operate  to  Impose  self-re- 
straints on  the  proclivities  of  many  elect- 
ed officials  to  propose  Government  solu- 
tions— as  the  Initial  solutions — to  virtu - 
Tally  all  problems  of  our  society  and  the 
Nation.  One  would  be  telling  less  than 
the  whole  truth  if  one  did  not  recognize 
that  some  political  leaders  are  prone  to 
rush  forward  with  proposed  Government 
solutions  without  exercising  caution  and 
timely  restraint  by  first  pursuing  alter- 
native problem-solving  devices — using 
Oovenunent  intervention  as  the  last  re- 
sort and  only  for  those  ills  which  can- 
not be  otherwise  arighted. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we 
can  get  a  handle  on  his  problem: 

First,  we  must  establish  an  absolute 
level  of  revenue  which  will  be  raised 
through  total  Federal  taxation— a  level 
established  in  relation  to  national  In- 
come— beyond  which  the  Government 
cannot  spend.  This  will  force  the  Con- 
gress to  then  establish  priorities  among 
various  existing  and  proposed  programs 
In  relation  to  an  exact  doUar  figure, 
known  from  the  outset,  and  not  arrived 
at,  at  the  end  of  a  session,  by  simply  add- 
ing up  all  the  enactments  and  appro- 
priations and  worrying  about  their  re- 
latlon.<vhip  to  income.  Budget  reform 
ahoiold  be  but  a  first  step  toward  the 
establi.-hment  of  such  an  absolute  level, 
in  relation  to  national  Income. 

Second,  propofed  Government  pro- 
grams should  be  tested  This  is  no  radi- 
cal proposal,  for  what  it  does  is  propose 
that  the  ageless  principle — such  as  that 
employed  in  the  physical  sciences — that 
no  program  ought  to  be  launched  full- 
blown without  proper  testing  and  anal- 
yses— ought  to  be  applied  to  Govern- 
ment Initiatives  also.  If  a  program  works, 
then  expand  it.  If  It  fails,  do  not  be 
locked  Into  it.  with  a  fiscal  consistency 
already  created  which  depends  on  It.  If 
it  works,  then  establish  it  on  a  national 
basis,  beyond  the  Initial  test  sample.  If 
it  works,  fund  it  at  a  full  and  reasonable 


level;  If  it  does  not  work,  do  not  waste 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  in  support  of  It. 
This  is  simple  logic,  doing  nothing  more 
than  bringing  reason  and  sanity  to  poli- 
tics and  Government  action.  The  Senate 
committee-reported  bUl.  8.  1541,  pro- 
vides for  such  a  testing  program  for  all 
new  Initiatives  beyond  $100  million.  The 
amendment,  which  will  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  would  make  this  part  of  the 
House  version.  I  cosponsored  it;  I  en- 
dorse it;  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Third,  the  Congress  must  objectively 
review  existing  programs.  The  saying 
goes,  "Nothing  is  more  permanent  than  a 
temporary  Government  program,"  and 
there  is  much  truth  in  it.  Programs,  once 
enacted,  seem  to  go  on  forever  with  no. 
or  little,  really  hardnosed  review.  The 
Congress  should  establish  a  mandatory 
requirement  that  all  authorizations  pro- 
viding for  expenditures  In  excess  of  $100 
million  be  reviewed  at  least  once  every 
3  years,  more  frequently  If  necessary 
and  appropriate.  I  support  the  proposed 
amendment  of  Mr,  Bennett  to  similarly 
make  this  already  Senate  committee- 
reported  provision  a  pau^  of  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

If  we  do  not  get  a  handle  on  this 
problem,  we  invite  the  continued  abuse 
of  monetary  and  economic  policies  at  the 
hands  of  Government,  abuses  which  have 
led  to  these  staggering  statistics.  Be- 
tween 1940  and  1972: 

The  Federal  Government's  gross  an- 
nual revenue  rose  by  2,790  percent — from 
$7.0  billion  to  $202.5  billion. 

Total  Federal  expenditures  rose  by 
2,140  percent — from  $10.1  billion  to 
$226.2  billion. 

The  total  Federal  public  debt  out- 
standing rose  by  830  percent — from  $43 
billion  to  $398  1  billion.  It  has  since  been 
increased  to  $475.7  billion. 

Federal  expenditures  per  capita  rose 
by  1.450  percent — from  $77  to  $1,195. 

Federal  employment  zoomed  to  2,865,- 
303  civilians. 

What  we  see  here  Is  the  operation  of 
Parkinson's  law — that  expenditures  rise 
to  meet  Income — and  a  more  recently 
formulated  corollary — that  expenditures 
rise  to  slightly  exceed  present  income  in 
expectation  of  increased  future  Income. 
Congress  must  rise  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  meeting  this  problem  headon  through 
its  recognition  and  understanding, 
through  budget  reform,  through  re- 
straint and  caution,  and  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  machinery. 

We  stand  on  the  verge  of  a  historical 
enactment— potentially  significant  In 
history  because  it  marks  a  point  at  which 
the  Congress  decided  to  assume  its  full 
constitutional  powers  and  regain  the 
power  of  the  purse  which  It  was  gradu- 
ally surrendering.  The  efforts  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  bill  before  us — 
and  the  Bennett  amendments  to  It — are 
Important  beginnings  to  this  process. 

During  the  next  few  years  they  will 
help  begin  the  redirection  of  Govern- 
ment and  Congress  roles  in  relation  to 
programs  and  funds  to  sustain  them. 
Measured  In  the  few  moments  which  con- 
stitute, in  history's  eyes,  the  few  years, 
they  will  be  modest,  but  as  that  straight 
line  progresses  through  the  years,  sepa- 
rated from  what  would  have  otherwise 
been  an  even  more  apparent  concentra- 
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tlon  of  budget  power  arotmd  the  execu- 
tive, Its  breadth  will  be  more  apparent 
and  Important.  Budget  reform  is  as  im- 
portant a  concept  for  the  redirection  of 
Government's  role  with  respect  to  the 
people  as  the  New  Federalism,  as  general 
i-evenue  sharing,  and  like  those  other 
initiatives,  it  Is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  enthusiastically  the  budget  con- 
trol concept  embodied  in  H.R.  7130.  The 
thrust  of  the  bill  in  this  regaid  follows 
es-entlally  the  proposals  developed 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control,  on  which  I  was 
privileged  to  serve. 

It  has  been  my  view  all  along  that  we 
In  the  Congre-^s  face  no  higher  priority 
than  meaningful  reform  of  our  budget- 
ary process.  I  believe  the  efforts  of  the 
Joint  Committee  put  us  on  the  high  road 
to  that  goal,  and  today  marks  another 
milestone  In  our  journey. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  7130  already 
have  been  described  in  detail,  and  I  will 
not  belabor  those  points.  I  would  merely 
point  out  that  in  summary  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Committee,  en- 
compassed in  this  legislation,  would  re- 
quire the  Congress  to  consider  the  budget 
on  a  comprehensive  as  well  as  a  par- 
ticularized basis,  and  would  provide  am- 
ple opportunities  for  us  to  fit  the  sum  of 
the  parts  into  a  realistic  whole.  As  one  of 
the  developers  of  the  process,  I  do  not 
view  It  as  absolute  perfection,  but  as  a 
fundamentally  sound  structure  on  which 
Improvements  can,  and  undoubtedly  will, 
be  made  in  the  light  of  practical 
experience. 

There  were,  and  still  are,  differences  as 
to  procedures  and  mechanics,  but  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
those  differences  deter  us  from  our  over- 
riding pursuit  of  reform. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Congress 
holds  the  power  of  the  purse.  But  if  we 
are  to  remain  an  equal  partner  in  our 
federal  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
we  simply  must  use  that  power  with  all 
the  care  and  wisdom  we  can  muster. 

I  think  the  budget  control  concept  of 
H.R.  7130  gives  us  a  chance  to  move  re- 
sponsibly in  the  right  direction  and  for 
that  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget 
anr^  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1973  is 
a  badly  needed  attempt  to  rationalize 
the  congressional  budget  process.  It  Is 
a  good  bill — not  a  perfect  one,  to  be 
sure — but  a  sensible,  thoughtful,  and 
bipartisan  solution  to  the  increasing 
complexity  of  the  budget  decisions  which 
Congress,  often  hastily  and  half -In- 
formed, now  has  to  make. 

H.R.  7130  could  be  Improved  in  sev- 
eral respects.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  vari- 
otis  amendments  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to- 
morrow. But  today  I  will  speak  briefly 
about  the  amendment  which  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois  and  I  will  propose:  An 
amendment  to  make  sure  that  Congress 
Is  fully  informed  about  tax  expenditures 
when  it  makes  Its  Important  priority 
allocations. 

H.R.  7130  Is  now  lopsided  in  one  re- 
spect: It  deals  with  direct  expenditures — 


outlays,  new  budget  authority — but  not 
with  tax  expenditures.  Yet  tax  expendi- 
tures, according  to  the  most  recent  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  analysis,  drained 
the  Treasury  in  calendar  1972  of  some 
$60  billion — a  little  less  tlian  one-fourth 
of  total  projected  direct  outlays  in  fiscal 
1974.  We  cannot  afford  to  exclude  tax 
expendituiTS  from  our  budget  delibera- 
tions. 

What  are  tax  expenditures?  They  are 
special  provisions  in  our  income  tax  laws 
giving  financial  assistance  to  specific 
persons  or  activities.  Tax  expenditures 
includ2  credits,  deductions,  lowered  tax 
rates,  deferred  taxes,  all  of  which  result 
in  reduced  tax  liability.  They  are  a  form 
of  subsidy — a  tax  subsidy — which  re- 
duces the  money  in  the  Treasury  just  as 
direct  subsidies  do. 

Some  examples  of  tax  expenditiures 
cho.'^en  at  random,  are  the  following: 
Pollution  control  facilities  amor liza' ion, 
$25  million;  dividend  exclusion,  $300 
million;  Investment  tax  credit,  S3. 8  bil- 
lion; sl;k  pay  exclusion,  $225  million; 
tax  deferral  for  domestic  international 
sales  corporations — DISC— $100  million; 
exclusion  of  Eo:ial  security  retirement 
benefits,  $3.5  billion,  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation, $860  million. 

There  are  many  m:re— many  desirable 
some  undesirable.  But  whatever  their 
individual  merits,  th2  provisions  should 
certainly  te  included  in  congressional 
derisionmaking  on  the  budget. 

How  do  tax  expenditures  relate  to  di- 
rect expenditures?  In  practice,  very  ten- 
uously. Often  direct  spending  programs 
arc  contempLited  with  no  thought  of 
existing  or  proposed  tax  expenditures  in 
the  sam3  area.  The  reverse  happens  as 
well.  Ideally,  tax  expenditures  and  di- 
rect expenditures  are  two  complementary 
fiscal  tools  to  be  used,  separately  or  to- 
gether, to  produce  the  most  economical 
and  efllcient  assistance  possible. 

Let  us  take  some  examples.  Few  would 
deny  that  education  costs,  property  taxes, 
and  housing  subsidies  are  pressing  prob- 
lems yet  to  be  solved.  Each  of  these  prob- 
lems could  be  tackled  through  either 
direct  expenditure  programs  or  tax  ex- 
penditures. 

First.  Education  costs:  Private  school 
tuitions  are  soaring  beyond  the  reach 
of  average  income  citizens.  Public  schools 
axe  crowded,  understaffed,  underfunded. 
A  proposal  to  aid  parents  of  private 
schoolchildren  by  giving  them  a  tax 
credit  equal  to  part  of  the  tuition  was 
widely  discussed  this  year.  The  credit 
would  have  cost  an  estimated  $300 
million  in  fiscal  1974.  Another  way  to 
achieve  the  same  result  would  be  to  pro- 
vide direct  assistance  to  private  schools, 
enabling  them  to  lower  their  tuition. 

Second.  Property  tax  relief:  The  Fed- 
eral Government  already  provides  some 
property  tax  relief  in  the  form  of  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax  deduction  and  through 
general  revenue  sharing,  but  property 
taxes  continue  to  burden  many  Ameri- 
cans imduly — particularly  older  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  more  than  10  bills  now 
before  Ways  and  Means  which  would 
provide  additional  tax  deductions  or 
credits  to  relieve  property  taxes.  Another 
approach  to  the  same  problems  would  be 
to  make  direct  payments  to  States  and 


localities,  enabling  tiiem  to  lower  prop- 
erty taxes.  General  revenue  sharing  em- 
bodies the  latter  approach. 

Third.  Housing  subsidies:  What  Is  the 
best  way  to  make  sure  that  adequate  low- 
cost  housing  is  avaJlabl:?  Is  it  through 
direct  subsidies  like  section  235  and  236 
programs?  Or  is  it  through  increasing 
the  current  accelerated  depreciation  on 
rental  housing? 

Each  approach  to  the  above  problems 
involves  expenditure — either  of  revenues 
collected  or  of  revenues  forgone.  Upon 
examination  one  approach  will  probably 
pr.jve  more  efficient  than  the  other  in 
specL~ic  cases.  But  certainly  both  ap- 
proaches must  be  considered,  and  Infor- 
mati  on  on  existing  tax  expenditures  must 
be  part  of  the  factual  basis  on  which 
Congress  makes  direct  spending  deci- 
sions. 

We  are  accustomed  to  looking  at  the 
President's  budget — with  its  division  into 
functional  categories — each  year,  noting 
the  proponed  outlays  in  each  category, 
and  thinking  that  we  have  some  idea 
of  what  Government  spending  will  be 
like  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year.  It 
is  interesting  to  add  tax  expenditures, 
also  divided  into  functional  categories, 
to  that  perspective. 

Natural  resources  and  environment 
cost  only  $3.7  billion  in  direct  outlays, 
but  tax  expenditures — Including  oil  de- 
pletion allowance,  capital  gains  treat- 
ment of  certEiln  ores,  pollution  control 
amortization — add  ancther  $2.3  billion  to 
this  category.  Commerce  and  transporta- 
tion absorb  not  only  the  $12.4  billion 
shown  in  outlays,  but  a  further  $17.6 
billion  in  tax  expenditures — investment 
credit,  asset  depreciation  range,  bad  debt 
reserves,  rail  freight  car  amortization, 
and  others — actually  a  larger  sum  than 
direct  expenditures  in  that  category. 
General  revenue  sharing — aid  to  State 
and  local  governments— costs  $6  billion, 
while  tax  expenditures— exemption  of 
interest  on  State  and  local  debt,  deducti- 
bility of  State  and  local  taxes — costs  an- 
other $8.2  billion. 

Looking  at  tax  expenditures  and  direct 
expenditures  together  makes  It  far  easier 
to  see  just  how  much  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  is  spending,  and  just  what  or- 
dering of  priorities  we  have. 

Congress  recognized  the  importance  of 
tax  expenditures  in  1971,  when,  in  the 
conference  report  accompanying  the 
Revenue  Act,  the  Treasury  was  requested 
to  make  annual  reports  on  revenue  losses 
attributable  to  special  tax  provisions  and 
provide  them  to  Congress.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tuao- 
tlon  staff  prepares  these  figures  annually 
for  publication  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  Include  for  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
most  recently  published  tax  expenditure 
budget. 

But  the  tax  figures  appear  at  a  time 
when  Congress  will  already,  under  the 
procedure  contained  in  H.R,  7130,  have 
made  its  important  budget  decisions.  In 
1972.  the  tax  expenditure  list  was  pub- 
lished in  October,  in  1973,  in  June.  If 
Congress  is  to  moke  Informed  decisions, 
we  must  have  these  figures  at  the  be- 
girmlng  of  the  year— In  the  President's 
annual  budget — with  5-year  projections, 
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so  we  have  some  idea,  however  imper- 
fect, of  where  we  will  end  up — in  the  con- 
current buciget  resolution  when  Con- 
gress tentatively  charts  its  course  for  the 
fiscal  year,  and  in  reports  accompany- 
ing any  proposed  new  or  changed  tax  ex- 
penditure legislation  throughout  the 
year. 

Th?  Senate  budget  bill.  S.  1541.  does 
provide  for  tax  expenditure  figures  to  be 
provided  Congress  whenever  budget  de- 
ciGions  are  made.  The  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  reported  out 
this  language  unanimously.  Our  amend- 
ments— the  exact  text  of  which  appears 
on  page«;  39297  to  39298  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  Monday.  December  3, 
1973.  would  do  the  following: 

First.  Include  review  of  tax  expendi- 


tures and  coordination  of  tax  expendi- 
tures with  direct  expenditures  In  the 
duties  of  uie  budget  committees  and  the 
Legislative  Budget  Oflace. 

Second.  Include  the  list  of  tax  expend- 
itures, by  budget  categories,  as  cur- 
rently published  by  Ways  and  Means,  in 
the  current  budget  resolutions. 

Tlilrd.  Require  the  tax-v.riting  com- 
mittees to  explain  tlie  impact  of  any  pro- 
posed new  or  changed  tax  expenditure 
legislation  upon  existing  exrcnditures — 
both  tax  and  direct — in  the  sr,m;  budget 
category,  and  to  provide  a  5-year  projec- 
tion of  the  revenue  eflect. 

Fourth.  Require  the  Frcnident  to  in- 
clude the  tax  expenditure  budnct  with  5- 
year  projections  in  his  annual  Budget. 


Tax  expenditures  logically  should  b3 
Included  in  any  budget  control  bill.  But 
the  question  is  not  only  one  of  loglr.  If 
Congress  should  adopt  a  budget  proce- 
dure subjecting  every  other  form 
of  spending — rppropriations,  backdoor 
spending.  perman:nt  appropriations — to 
reasonably  severe  scrutiny,  the  danger 
of  excepting  tax  expenditures  is  obvious. 
Tlie  tax  code  will  become  a  gateway  to 
backdoor  spending,  the  budget  process 
which  we  have  all  spent  so  much  time 
debating  will  become  a  farce,  and  we  u  ill 
be  right  back  where  we  started. 

I  urge  th?  House  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ments which  Mr.  Anderson  and  I  will 
offer  tomonow. 

I  include  the  following: 


TABLE  1.— ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  EXPENDITURES,'  CALENDAR  YEARS  1967  72 > 

(In  millions  of  dolljnj 


1971 


1972 


1967 


1968 


1S69 


1970 


Corpo- 
rations 


Indi- 
viduals 


ToUl 


Corpo- 
fations 


InJf 
vidujis 


Total 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Exclusion  of  benefits  and  allowances  to  Anted  Fortes  personnel 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Ettn-ption  for  certain  incoire  earned  abroad  by  US.  citijens 

Exclusion  of  incofre  e^ined  by  injivi  Juals  in  U.S.  possessions........... 

Wcilein  Hei  ispheic  tridc  oipoi.^tions 

E»clusion  ot  gi055-up  on  dividend';  ol  l*5<- developed  country  corporatMMS.. 

Defer  lal  ol  ircon  e  ol  com  idled  loicign  coipoiaticns 

Eulusior.  ot  inca.re  earned  by  corpoiations  in  US  possessions 

Deferral  Of  ineOTe  of  dOTestic  international  sales  corporations 


500 


« 
10 
SO 

so 

150 
70 


45 

10 
55 
55 
165 
80 


550 


45 

10 
55 
55 
170 
85 


500  ... 

650 

40  ... 

50 

10  ... 

10 

50 

75  .. 

55 

55  ... 

165 

165  .. 

80 

80  .. 

AGRICULTURE 


Fatming:  E>pensin|!  and  capital  ga  n  treatment 

TimlMr.  Cantal  gain  tiaalment  tor  cariain  income. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


Expensing  of  eiploration  and  development  costs 

f«c»ss  of  percentaje  over  cost  depletion, .   

Capital  gam  treatment  at  royalties  on  coal  and  iron  ore 

COMMERCE  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

li;vestme'itcre''it  .     - 

Deprecidlion  on  buildings  (otiMi  Uun  rental  bousing)  in  eicess  ol  straigbt-line. 

Asset  deprocia'.ioi  range 

Dividend  exclusion 

Cifilai  gams  Corporation  '^"-»r  •---i  farming  and  timber)' 

Caulal  gair-s    Individual:  ■  irn  ing  and  timber) ' .... 

BaJ  deM  leserves  ol  ti"a  lons  in  excess  of  Klual 

Exemption  ot  credit  unions ..... 

DeJbCibilitw  ot  interest  on  consumer  credit 

Eipensng  of  research  and  development  cxpenditum 

$25,000  surtax  exemption 

Deferral  of  tax  on  shipping  companies .......... ... 

Raif  freight  car  amorti.-ation 


800 
130 


300 

1,300 
5 


2.300 
500 


860 

140 


330 
1.430 


3.000 
550 


880 
140 


340 

1,470 

5 


,630 
550 


820 
130 


325 

980 

5 


910 
5O0 


50 
125 


260 

785 

5 


790 
50 


65 
200 


225 
500 

600 
40 

1,300 
500 

1,800 
10 


260 

525 

(•) 

660 

45 

1.600 

550 

2,000 

10 


290 

525 

0) 

680 

45 

,700 

565 

1,300 

10 


1,495 
320 
600 


305 
160 
100 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


Deductibility  ol  interest  on  mortgages  on  owner-occupied  homes. 

Deductibility  of  property  taxes  on  owner-occupied  homes 

DepreciatiCR  on  rental  housing  in  excess  oi  stiaiglM-line 

Housing  rettabihtjtion 


1.900 

1,800 

250 


2.200 

2,350 

250 


2,600 

2,800 

275 


280  .. 

300 

425 

380  .. 

P)  .. 

5,600 

380 

400  .. 

40 

40  .. 

1,700  .. 

1.800 

540 

545  .. 

2,000 

2,  300  . 

10 

10  .. 

105 

45  .. 

2.800  . 

2.400 

2,900  . 

2.7CO 

255 

300 

2C0 

10 


HEALTH.  UBOR,  AND  WELFARE 


DisabiOty  insurance  benefits  - - 

Provisions  relating  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled: 

Combined  cost  tor  additional  exemption,  retirement  income  credH.  and  nckision 

of  OASDHI  tor  aged 

Additional  exemption  for  Mod . 

Sick  pay  exclusion .„ 

Exclusion  ot  onemployment  insurance  benefits ... .... 

ExclttSicn  ol  wcrhmen's  compensation  benefits 

Exclusion  ot  public  assistance  t)enefits. 

Net  eiclu^ion  of  pension  contnbgttons  and  eaminfs: 

Plans  lor  employees     . 

Plans  lor  sell-employed  persons.. 

Exclusion  of  other  emplovee  iicnefi's; 

Premmms  on  group  term  life  insurance .,; 

OeductibUity  of  accident  and  accidental  death  ptemiums 

Medical  insurance  premiums  and  medical  care 

Privately  hnanced  supplementary  unemploymenl  bencMs 

Meals  and  lodging  ........ 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  life  insurance  savings . 

Deductibility  of  chanteble  contiibutions  (Mlwr  than  education) .... 

Dedaetibilrty  of  nedical  expenses «. 

Deductibility  cf  child  and  dependant  caie « 

Deductibility  of  casualty  losses 


O 


100 


120 


130 


2.300 

2.70O 

2,800 

10 

10 

10 

85 

95 

105 

306 

325 

350 

150 

180 

210 

SO 

50 

50 

3,000 

4.0OO 

3,150 

CO 

135 

160 

400 

400 

440 

25 

25 

25 

1,100 

1.400 

1.450 

25 

15 

IS 

150 

165 

170 

900 

1.000 

1,050 

2,200 

3.000 

3.450 

1,500 

1,600 

1.700 

25 

25 

25 

M 

10 

10 

2,950  . 

to  . 
105  . 
400  . 
210  . 

SO  . 

3,075  . 
175  . 

440  . 
25 

1,450  . 
20 
170 

1.050  . 

3.550  . 

1.700  . 
25 
80  . 


IS 


155 


3.250 

10 

120 

800 

320 

65 

3,650 
250 

SCO 

30 

2.000 

5 

170 

1.100 

3.200 

1.900 

30 

165 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


650  ... 

700 

50  ... 

SO 

10 

10 

75 

50  ... 

55 

60  ... 

165 

300 

25 

80 

80  ... 
100... 

840 
175 


3?5 

985 

5 


1,800 

480 

700 

300 

380 

5,600 

400 

40 

1.800 

5(5 

2,300 

10 

45 


2,4C0 

2, 7C0 

500 

25 


155 


3.250  . 

10  . 
120 
800 
320  , 

65 

3.650  . 
250  . 

SCO 

30 

2.000 

5 

170 

1.100 

3.200 

1.900  . 

30 

165  . 


50 
125 


580 
1,400 
5  . 


3.C50 
330 
850 


350 
15 


850 
SO 


70 
300 


750 

170 

10 

300 


400  .. 

"■7.666' 

400  .. 
90  .. 

"i.ioo" 

570  . 

2.500  . 

30  . 
80  .. 

3,500 

3.210 

250 
25 


175 


>700 


50 

10 
53 
60 
«325 
8<) 
lOJ 


900 
175 


•<650 

•  1,  700 

5 


3,800 
500 

•  860 
300 
4C0 

7,000 

•  400 
190 
100 
57) 
500 

3) 
•30 


•1 


3.500 

3,2b0 

600 

40 


175 


3,550 

3.550 

10 

10 

225 

•  225 

700 

700 

375 

375 

65 

65 

4,000 

4,000 

200 

200 

SSO 

550 

35 

35 

2.500 

2,500 

5 

5 

170 

170 

1,200 

1,200 

3.100 

3,100 

1.900 

1,900 

180 

180 

» 

•  uo 
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C0NORlbilUN.\L  IILCURD  — HOUSE  3936: 

TABLE  l.-ESTIMATEO  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  EXPENDITURES,'  CALENDAR  YEARS  1  £67-72 J-ConUnued 

Ilo  millions  ol  dollars! 


1971 


1972 


lUia 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Corpo- 
rations 


Indi- 
triduais 


Total 


Corpo- 
rations 


Indi- 
viduals 


Total 


HEALTH,  LABOR,  AND  WELFARE— Continued 

Excess  ol  percentage  standaid  deduction  over  m  nimum  standard  deduction •  3,200       '3,600 

Pollution  control  anortiialion — 

Credit  lor  errploying  public  assistance  recipients  under  WIN  program 

5-yoar  anr.oitiiation  ol  child  care  facilities - — 


3,800 
15 


3,000 
IS 


IS 


700 


700 
15 


25 
S 
5. 


EDUCATION 

Parental  personal  exen-ption  for  student  age  19  or  over. 
Deductibility  ot  contiibutions  to  educational  institutions. 
Exclusion  of  scholaiships  and  lellowships 


500 

500 

525 

500 

170 

200 

2tO 

200 

50 

60 

60 

60 

VETERANS'    BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES 

Exclusion  of  certain  veterans'  benefits 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 


550 


600 


600 


650 


550 
275 
110 


700 


550 

275. 

110. 


700 


Political  contiibutions. 


AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCING 


Exen-ption  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt 

Deductibility  ot  nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  (other  than  on  owner-occupied 
homes) - - 


Total. 


l.COO         2,000 

2, 800         4, 150 

CO  ('•) 


2,200 
5,100 


2,300 
5,600 


1,800 


800 
5,600 


2,  too 
5,600 


1,900 


1,040 


640 
275 
125 


480 

too 

1,C00 
5,300 


1,040 

25 

5 

5 


640 
275 
125 


•480 

100 

•2,900 
5,300 


w 


w 


<») 


(■•) 


(10) 


('•) 


(") 


(10) 


'  Estimates  are  prepared  on  an  individual  basis  for  each  Item  on  the  assumption  that  the  item 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  law  wi'hout  any  other  changes  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the  other 
items  If  two  or  more  changes  in  the  law  are  made  the  aggregate  revenue  effect  wilt  frequently  mt 
equal  the  sum  of  the  revenue  effects  of  the  individual  changes.  Accordingly,  the  costs  of  the  items 
•re  not  additive 

1  Roughly  reflect  fiscal  years  1968  through  1973.  . 

•  Changes  in  the  1972  figures  as  compared  to  1971  which  are  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  revised  data 
•nd'oi  new  sources  of  data  and/or  improvjd  estimating  methods. 

<  the  estimate  lor  1972  considers  this  lax  expenditure  in  isolation  rather  than  in  conjunction 
»ith  percentags  depletion  as  has  been  done  lor  the  years  1967-71. 

•  Assumes  present  restriction  on  capital  losses  is  retained. 

•  Not  available. 

>  This  will  decline  over  time  as  present  law  becomes  fully  effective. 


•  This  item  is  being  superseded  by  use  of  the  investment  credit 

'Standard  deduction. 

It'  As  exolained  more  fully  in  the  text  and  in  footnote  1,  these  totals  are  of  limited  significance 
and  utility  However,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  the  mathematical  sums  of  the  respective  10 
columns  are  given  here:  {36,550,000,000;  J44,14G,000,000:  J46,635,00C,000;  »43,945,OOC,000; 
$),8i0,000.000:  J11, 850,000,010;  }51,710,OOC,000,  $13,350,0C0,GC0;  $46,460,000,006;  and  t59,- 
810,000,000.  Much  o<  the  increase  in  the  total  figures  given  for  1971  and  1972  overUal  for  1970 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1970  figure  does  not  include  any  estimate  for  capital  gains  of  individuals 
while  the  1971  and  1972  totals  include  J5.5OO,O00,%0  and  $',000,000,000,  respectively. 

Note  Changes  n  the  figures  from  year  to  year  not  only  reflect  changes  in  the  tax  laws,  in  utili- 
zation ol  the  items  and  in  personal  income  and  proft  levels  but  also,  in  some  instances,  reflect 
revised  and.'or  new  sources  of  data  and/or  improved  estimating  methods. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  conunittee  for  its  efforts 
to  bring  Federal  spending  luider  some 
measure  of  control.  In  particular,  I  ap- 
preciate the  effort  of  the  committee  to 
bring  some  control,  some  supervision  to 
the  chaos  of  backdoor  spending. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill,  any  legislation  providing  new  spend- 
ing authority  weald  have  to  provide  that 
"it  would  Lc  cfl.  ."live  only  to  the  extent 
and  in  u  :,  am  ur.t.';  as  are  provided  In 
appropr;at:.):  .^  Mo  t  existing  backdoor 
spending  would  bo  \  v.  m!  t  under  appro- 
priations proces.-;  iot-inl  by  October  1, 
1978.  Section  14:  di  tim  t!;e  items 
brought  within  Vwe  pxa:i.:i  at.i  n  and  de- 
bate <■  f  thf  rc'ular  ap;":ri)priat;'  :.>  •^■^- 
tem.  7  b.a!:kfuily.  the  i-.p'a  detir,!t;(  r;.-;  cf 
spendmt;  nu'hontv  v.;!!  new  require  that 
direct  loans  be  ccyrn  d  within  the  regu- 
lar budget  process 

Unfortunately,  tiie  bill  exempts  from 
the  new  budget  control  language  the  fol- 
In-Aint?  rxppndltures: 

;7,p  ti  .tlKPt  outlays  resulting  therefrom 
consist  of  expenditures  under  a  Federal  In- 
surance or  guaranty  program  established  by 


a  law  of  the  United  States  and  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

The  budget  outlays  resulting  therefrom 
are  mcule  by  an  organization  which  Is  (1) 
a  mixed -ownership  Government  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  In  section  201  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act),  or  (11) 
a  wholly  owned  Government  corporation  (as 
defined  In  section  101  cf  such  Act)  which 
Is  specifically  exempted  by  law  frt)m  com- 
pliance with  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of 
that  Act. 

Increasingly,  these  agencies  and  these 
guarantee  programs  have  been  used  as  a 
route  around  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess and  congressional  oversight  controls. 

The  growth  of  thi.';  form  of  back-door 
spending  has  been  staggering — and  has 
played  a  large  rol3  in  the  growth  of  in- 
flation. For  example,  between  1968  and 
1974.  the  leyel  of  direct  loans  is  esti- 
mated to  increase  by  a  little  less  than 
$6  billion.  But  the  level  of  guaranteed 
loans  outstanding  has  spiraled  nearly 
100  percent— from  S108.1  to  $196.6  bU- 
lion.  It  is  obvious  that  a  new  form  of 
spending  and  programing  has  been  dis- 
covered in  recent  years — and,  as  much 
as  I  support  most  of  these  programs. 


many  of  them  are  being  conducted  with- 
out the  proper  degree  of  congressional 
oversight.  Following  is  a  chart  which 
shows  the  growth  of  the  "guaranteed" 
programs  and  the  latest  listing  of  the 
type  of  programs  involved. 

FEDERAL  DIRECT  AND  GUARANTEED  LOANS 
|ln  billions  of  doHarsj 


Fiscal  year 

Amounts    outstanding 
at    end     of     fiscal 
year 

Guaran- 
Diract            teed 
loans           loans 

1968 

145.2 

108.1 

1%9 

46.9 

117.7 

1970 

51.1 

124.1 

1971              

53.2 

140.1 

1972                     

50.1 

158.9 

1973  (estimated)            .  . 

50.1 

179.0 

1974  (estimated) 

51.0 

196.6 

>  For  onsisterKy  with  current  budget  treatment,  excludes 
loans  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  and  the  Fedeial  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Source:  Special  analysis  E  of  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 


GOVERNMENT  LOAN  AND  CREDIT  GUARANTEES  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1972 
|ln  miltioM 


Amount  of  contingency 


Agency  and  program 


For 

guarantees 

and  insurance 

Tetal  in  lore* 


Fcr 

commitments 

to  guarantee 

or  insure 


Less:  Amount 

shown  as 

■ndelivered 

orders  in 

tec.  II 


Net 
amount  of 
contingency    Explanatory  notes 


Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Medical  facilities  construction  loan  guarantee  and 
loan  tund. 


»1 


Student  loan  insurance  fund „.. .       LKl 


1.8S1 


«74 


$81  Guarantees  in  force  represent  medical  facilities  guaranteed  loans  of 
t5,000,000  and  prospective  interest  su.sidy  ot  J2,COO,000  to 
maturities  of  loans. 
1,861  CuaranteeJ  loans -rainsured.  Estimata  ol  expected  losses  is 
J39,000,OCO  Funds  are  requested  and  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  cover  losses  recognized  during  year  in  which  claims  are 
received. 


3  93  (IS 


CON     K  HSSIONAL  RJtCORD  —  HOUSE 


DeceTTiber  ^,  1973 


For 


Lan:  Amount 

For  sbom  as 


Tsui 


fuannteos    commitment!       indelivered 
tiM  murine*      lo  fuaranlM  ordcn  la 


in  lorn 


sac  II 


Nat 

•mount  of 

Gontiniency 


Eiplanatory  notas 


Departmant  ol  Housinc  and  Urtan  Dovalopmaat: 

Low  rent  public  housinf  piDgram |1Q,  711 

flaw  caaMraaitias  {uanotaa  faad 124 

Fadaral  Housing  Adniinratratioa ...  K,  Jit 

Urban  ranawal  fund 3,M7 

OapartmanI  ol  Transportatkm: 

Fadaral  Aviation  ArtministrHloa:  AircnR  toaa  I  . 

luaraolaes 
Fadaral  Railroad  Administration:  Railroad  loaa  201 

luaranleas. 

Ganeral  Servicas  Administration:  Dafansi  preducthM  % 

(uaranleas. 

Valanns'  Administration :  Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund.     23, 00$ 


$:a718 

12« 

8&.017  $11,731 

3.3«7 

I. 

123  K. 

S 

n.  »<6  1, 159 


110.  718    Bepreiawli  guarawteai  of  (wndt  »»h1  "  N"  -iiw.-'  by  local  liouslng 
auttioritws  to  private  investorv 
124    Gaarsntees  o<  loans  ravti  by  prW«»»   •^fi-^n.  m  Rmncis  !»nd 
acquisitions  and  devilopaiaat  costi    '  -~«  ",n.-.,n.- .t 
K,  7&2    lasursnca  of  loms  far  •ranelay  flx  f '"^'1' '««   m.i-h^ii   •>'-^r 
and  Mnprovamaat  of  rasidaatiil  propartws  Tk«  f~HA  n  inrtemni- 
fied  against  loss  by  trust  aireemenls,  performince  bonds,  and 
personal  demand  nates  le  flu  aitent  of  11,000,000. 
3,  347    Guarantee  of  non- Federal  loan.-. 


1    Reprasaati 


of  2  atrciin  Ioms. 


208 


Odwr  ladapeadent  agencies: 

twariancy   Lean   Guarantee  Board:  Emergency 
loan  guarantee  fund. 


Represents  a  guarantee  of  {17.000.000  en  a  loan  made  lo  the  f<»- 
tieaal  Rail  Piaeingir  Cerporetioe  and  gaarantees  of  {106,000.000 
on  trustee  certificates  of  railroad  companies  undergoing  re- 
organaatMM. 
S    Guarinlses  are  given  on  loins  made  by  public  and  private  financing 
insliluliom   la  ladlitat*   parlaraMnce  ol   defense   productioa 
contracts. 
23,  OOS    Represents  tlie  guararteed  portion  only  of  total  leans  of  {41,079.- 
000.000  nrade  la  vattram  kr  porcra**  of  hrn-f,  'anr?    and 
bttSinass  property;  U»e  rer  a     'pi     ■  I  '         • 
MariMiirt;  maiulaWw  frfi   h,«t.     •  j-    ;■  ;«< nr    ,..,. 
paM  ftmmnh  f<xM  n-  197T  <-irt  f  W6.  *  .<<  !«  fLaivim 
issued.  SahMfe  cp<ratie«s  (*C4<huU>ii  end  resale  of  satwrty 
prcperli»)liaverf<uUed  in  recovery  of  all  but  }77,80C,000of  the 
Malciaiia  payaaott. 


FiDOf'  Imoor*  ?.»^)l  it  ''i«  tJniM  SMM. 
Intt'«in    o.:  i!i»    ■•    .   I  «n4is«>n , 


ICO 


^*2 


ftatlonal  Credit  Umon  Admiaistiatlew:  Katioail  1 
1  share  insurance  fund. 

5'^  (      >«-w<i*r  ^  iirninistTitton:  ^^ 

lu  ..  w  ->  Tj    ind  lavestnaat  Arad 2.2M 

Disaster  loan  fand 5 

TeM 152.291 


too  60  ..... -.«: 

tl3t               Z.M3               1.1C0 
S» .; 

1  


160 


2.311 

» 


I  TO 


489 


m 


The  beard  n-jy  guarantee  loans  marfebv  private  lender?  if  necessary 
in  rf  '■  f   *!*    .  f '  v"!    irtv»^'^  an  *  wvPf  f  ^«f  Is  on  tn*  «-rrx  r  v 

if  ^   ^.^-pt    t        (  "fh^fAi^p  sva't.-'hl*'  on     fA'^^itMr  (mt,*     i'  rH^r,^ 

is  feavnattle  i'-unrv^  ina'  thf  loa"  ♦til  h#  '»f\:*t^  ir.r,  'h* 
lender  certif'et  ^hj'  it  » ill  (vt  rjfc«  th*  i;jn  ,n*h mj'  sii^fc 
guarantee 

Refr.----'-  '    T-'   i,  \:  ^tt^  '^ccf^p   >n<i  n^•<n^r^   'i^rrt    ^■^l«ra^l*e«^. 

Lean  iutn^'f^  tc  '  Mirr,»''5  umlM  [-i  v  't  ^^r  l-'rf  Uf»  f^cm- 
tr^'f  f-.t  *\  an^'O-'^  i  his  fsi»fs#'t>  .-^frfrafr^  ^-v^^  as  te 
rwMt'   "'  "*^  ?M  ix";'*!* '^    ^^    ^ii'^   if"    '  *^    f"  spo* -st'cns 

pp' .  I    g   -r   f-a'    'Mi>    tiv    brf"    ii    'p  S'('     «n«'   'hf  (i^r**H:sof 

2.-  IK  »uifa' *ir«' if^aTK  h»¥^  t**    tull>  (^'fcufp<t   ''«  appraised 
value  ol  ccllaii"      .  •  :,-        V.-       •     ' 
1    Tlia  land  kas  tv*'*  '<•''  "  "^  "'  t^"  r«i  p<.rr*ir*d  by  suc- 
cessful credit  LHK  IS   II  '■  iiqiiii  dtiTiK  Lictit  uMcir.  at  a  price  to 
panrit  payoft  to  maaibars  at  par. 

1,995    ReffK-n-'s  CT> '■ii'if.  ,1  roi  on  el  loans  hetii  ^»  w.ate  l«ixt<>rs  as 
!,.,»  »  ■.  II.- -^  »,        1     ■<'2.800,(00,  lit  plareo     hm  essl-»ns 

(.poitunity    It.u  ■     i^,  ■•     <■        f-Ki 


J'-..  ^     lA       iU..ii .,.,,—  —  -..J     — 

devctrpirerl  oorr paitr  loans  (38.800 ,0Or 

pany  loam  and  debedtmes  ol  {U1.40C.Ol<>    i  n 

pcriioo  of  loans,  or  piriiopants'  share  >■  kit    * 

The  nonguarattteed  portion  or  participants'  shri" 


.11 


U4.BU  17^ 


2.U1 


i5o.ua 


In  addition,  there  has  been  no  exam- 
ination by  anyone  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  about  the  Implications  of  our 
growing  contingent  liability.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  made  insurance 
commitments  and  guarantees  of  ap- 
proximately $1  trillion.  Of  course,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  trillion  dollar 
liability  is  never  likely  to  become  debt — 
bat  it  is  also  likely  that  some  will  be- 
come due — perhaps  5  percent  or  $50 
blUlon. 

In  recent  years,  the  contingent  liabil- 
ity In  high-risk  programs  appears  to 
be    KTOwtng    much    too    rairtdly.     For 


example. 


Ovcrseis  Private  Invest- 


ment C<<fporatlon  has  approxlmatplv  $lo 
blllloiyoutstandlng  in  insurance  :;v  .-li  to 
Ameflcxm  comptmles  to  encourage  litem 
to  litest  In  high-risk  areas  abroad.  There 
is  already  about  $10  billion  in  insur- 
ance outstanding  imder  the  Price- 
Anderson  nuclear  reactor  progrsun.  This 
level  of  Insurance  Is  likely  to  rise  by  $90 
billion  by  the  end  of  the  decade  Yet  a 
court  has  Just  ruled  that  nuclear  power- 
plants  should  not  be  built  In  highly  popu- 
lated areas.  Is  there  a  higher  risk  In 
this  insurance  procram  than  wp  hive 
imagined?  If  not.  why  have  not  liie  ;jri 
rate  insurance  companies  taken  over 
this  program? 

tflSURAMCt  C0MM1TM£I1TS  AS  OF  AINE  30.  1972 
(In  miHionsI 


It  would  be  my  hfi;M\    M; 
that  in  the  (uiuif  ut-  v.   ui 

develop  a  system  '.>  exu: 
grams,  to  rt  it-*  tnr  U 
and  suii.';i(!>  w(.n  ti  we  l.t*. 
to  det'  :in!:  ■■  whcth'  "  (  r 
giums  ju.'tify  iiur  ic\fl  ' 
haps  we  may  waiu  i.>  ^^t 


(  luurinan, 
uui   :it    able  to 
-.ine  these  pro- 
ve!   I  !     s.,;  psi,-t, 
priivhii.'ic,  rti.i! 
;iol.  thrsi    pr  ' 
:   .sup;><  rl     }'vr 
a  c  liin  •  I-  ;.  in- 


surance or  rtp  lull  e  the  .••vc.  'f  in.>;'ir.ince 
expansion.  Perriaps  we  miy  w:i:ii  'w  de- 
termine more  adequately  the  11. tint;  >'ia:-)' 
Impact  of  loan  pruarantee  pr  k;rar;\.« 

Because  of  t-.v^  .'i/.p  >  f  tuc  n  niingent 
liability.  I  wjuid  lixe  u  ent^r  m  the 
Record  at  this  point,  a  rrm  : m  n.  >  np- 
tion  of  th*  type  o?  i.nit:ra:ii.s  mv  -ived: 


Afaocyand 


Net  »"<  luw  >< 


fan:-  1!.'    i.    rxt  to  the  Presidant:  Oveneas  Private 


■  *n  II  Ciof  lasaraaoa 


791  ... 


$3.  Ml 


-    pnatioa 
'•voiution 


P,  3S8    T<m^  nKriw  ir.jn  insures  US  investors  against  polihc.i'     .k      '  »<: 

m.    .  ^    lAilKy  0*  local  currency  holdings  and  rlaiMai  ti(«»  »•' 

7^1       k«w<«s»<iti    '"^    i        s   or   maumun-    ^r  .ru.:j"P      ../«».*« 

D    ~.i!«  .,<i  veil  1973  It  n  r<tmj«wl  ttui  ^.inui—i  of  (17.000.000 

.i>i«,.,>^n      -•  iftMfs  <i<  SI  taajMO  m  11  000  000 


Deceinber  -4,  1973 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

INSURANCE  COMMITMENTS  AS  Of  JUNE  30.  1972-Continoed 
Pa  miliiom) 


393  G9 


Ageacy  aad  profna 


less:  Amount 
shoam  as 
Amount  of        Amount  of       undelivered 
insurance    commitments  orders  in  Net  amount  of 

M  forca  ts  insure  sac  II      contingancy    Explanatory  notes 


Depaitment  of  Commerce;  War  risk  Insurance  revolving 
fond: 
Buildeis  iisk  insurance 


Insarance  onder  t)inder  coiHracb- 


Departineot  of  Health,  Educatioa.  and  Welfare ;  Student 
loan  insurance  fond. 


Department   of   Housing   and   Urban   Development: 
Federal  InsuraiKe  Administration: 
Clime  tnsuiance 

Pood  insorance 

Riot  insaranc* 


Department  of  Transportation:  Aviation  war  risk  insar- 
ance revolving  fund. 


Atomic  Energy  Connrissaoii 

Veterans'  Administration: 

From  appropriations 

US.  Government  life  insarance  fund 

National  service  life  insurance  fund 

Service-disatilcd  life  insurance  fund 

Veterans  special  life  nsurance  fund 

Veterans  reopened  insurance  fund 

Export-Import  Bank  ol  the  United  States 

Federal  Deposit  Insarance  Corp.. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board:  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corp. 

National  Credit  Union  Administration:  National  credit 

union  sfiare  insurance  fund. 
Small  Business  AdmiaistralioB:  Lease  and  surety  bond 

guarantee  revol.ing  lund. 

ToUl 


{10 

17.000 

1,362  $216 

15 

1.500 

125,080 


{10  ConJitional  liabilities  for  prelaurcliing  war  risk  builders'  risk  insarance  on  3 
vessels. 
17  OOO  Represents  the  estimated  insurance  exposure  under  binder  contracts.  1,103 
contracts  loi  hulls,  1,041  for  piotection  and  indemnity,  and  811  for  insurance 
on  crew  life  ami  personal  cttects;  and  post  Uunthin?  war  iisk  builJeis 
risk  insurance  p9li::ies;  all  of  which  becom^  effective  in  the  event  of  the 
outbreak  of  war.  .      .  j 

Represents  Fe  'eial  insurance  program.  Loss  on  insurance  in  force  is  estimated 
to  be  {M  2DD  000.  Ocfeiie  I  income  of  {6,000,000  will  offset  a  poilion  ol  the 
loss.  The  balan:e  of  the  loss  will  be  requested,  appropriated  by  Congress, 
and  recognised  in  the  year  in  which  claims  are  receivel 


1,S7S 


15 


1,500 


125,000 


76  3&S 

4.279 

80,644 

100,000 

100.000 

28 

28 

751  .... 

28,040  .... 

751 
28,040 

1,162  ... 
5.340 

1,162 

5,340 

1,326  ... 
878 

385,810  .... 

■"■■i,606 

jew" 

1,326 
1,811 

385,  810 

180,615  ... 

180,615 

15,  000  .... 

15,000 

224 

194  .... 

418 

This  insurance  program  enables  businessmen  and  residents  c(  homes  and 
apaitments  to  get  uime  insurance  in  States  where  ciime  in:uiance  is 
difficult  to  get  or  excessively  costly  Citizens  of  States  dejignateJ  to  need  tne 
Fedeial  piogiam  may  puichase  the  Federal  policies  through  any  licenMd 
insurance  agent  or  broker. 

This  insurance  program  enables  persons  to  purchase  insurance  against  losses 
resulting  from  physical  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  property  aii:in« 
from  floods  or  mudslides.  After  communities  ate  designated  eligible,  federal 
insuiance  policies  m;y  be  puichased  fiom  any  licensed  insurance  agent 
cr  broker. 

This  reinsurance  program  helps  property  owners  in  urban  areas  get  insurance 
protection  on  property  in  areas  subject  lo  riots  or  civi;  disorders  Federal 
reinsurance  is  available  f  jr  companies  participating  in  Fair  Access  I nsurance 
Requirements  (FAIR)  Plans  under  supervision  of  the  State  insuraoca  au- 
thority. These  companies  agree  to  provide  coverage  on  insurable  properly. 
Owners  who  cann?l  get  insurance  In  the  private  market  are  referred  o  the 
FAIR  Plan  headquarters,  (he  properly  is  inspected,  the  rate  determined,  and 
the  policy  is  issued  if  requirements  aie  met 

Insu.'ancD  in  farce  of  571,161,000  is  covered  by  an  indemnity  agreement  with 
the  Oeparttient  of  Defense  Hull  insurance  in  force  of  {2.204  000  is  covered 
by  FAA.  Commitments  to  insure  are  binder  agreements  to  provide  insurance 
in  a  state  of  en-ergencv. 
Atomic  EnerRv  Commission  has  about  200  indemnity  agreements  in  effect. 
Maximum  liability  coverage  provided  by  an  agreement  is  {500,000,000  for  a 
Dttclear  inciuenL 

This  fund  holds  {717.000.000  of  public  debt  securities.  

This  lund  holds  $6,155,000  of  public  debt  securities,  and  {131,000,0C0  of 
participation  certircates. 

This  fund  holds  {321,000,000  of  public  dabl  securities. 
This  fund  holds  $220,000,000  of  public  debt  securities. 
Represents  short  and  medium  term  insurance  and  war  risk  consignment 

insurance. 
Represents  estimated  insurance  ccverage  of  total  deposits  in  insured  banks 

as  of  June  30, 1972.  This  corporation  holds  {5.099,000  of  public  debt  securities. 
Represents  estimatad  potential  insurance  liatMlily  ol  the  corporation.   Ihij 

corporation  holds  $2,648,000,000  of  public  debt  securities,  and  {144,000,000 

of  participation  certificates. 
Represents  estimated  insurance  liability  of  insured  credit  unions.  The  fund 

holds  $16,000,000  of  public  debt  securities. 
The  nonguaranteed  portion  is  {18,000,000.  Includes  indemnity  agreements  of 

{79.000,000. 


945,121 


9,738 


667 


954. 192 


Note:  Data  on  indemnity  araemenfs  Issued  by  Department  of  Defense  not  available. 


Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  removal  through  legislation  of 
programs  and  agencies  from  the  Federal 
budget.  For  example,  in  1971,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  was  legislated  out  of  the 
debt  ceillnn  Yet  it  ob\-iously  is  an  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  obviously 
has  an  effect  on  the  economy.  At  the 
present,  it  has  some  $20  billion  in  loan 
and  guarantee  authority.  It  is  asking 
for  an  increase  in  authority  of  $10  billion. 
Any  a<;ency  entering  thn  money  markets 
with  these  authorities  obviously  has  an 
impact  on  the  entire  economic  structure. 

N(  vo:  thf  Ips.«;.  thi.s  Bank  wa.'  removed 
from  the  debt  ceiiinr  Thl.s  acUon  was — ■ 
and  still  IS — opposed  tiy  ;h  Comptroller 
General.  Elmer  Staats,  v.  ho  sa:d  ;n  hr^ar- 
ings  on  the  Bank  In  1971 

In  our  view,  excluding  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  dl8lyar8eiBent.3  and  receipts  from  the 
budK<  •  tjita;*  w,)ul(1  esUsMlah  a  hlKlily  un- 
deslri»;,ie  prt^oKiTii  suicf  the  excliifcloii  could 
with  equal  l  >gu:  axid  juf'.lficaUon  be  allied 
to  other  .ua;.  p.-.^grains  — In  my  opinion  It 
l3   Impossible   to   d;:;.  ren:  :&tr   between   this 


program  and  other  loan  programs  In  the 
budget.  It  would  open  the  door  to  excluding 
other  programs,  a  weakening  cf  the  budg- 
etary process,  and  reduce  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  establUh  budgetary  priorities. 

The  Congress  has  always  thought  that 
it  had  some  measure  of  budget  control 
through  the  public  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion. But  that  authority  has  been  weak- 
ened by  the  exclusion  of  groups  like  the 
Bank  from  the  debt  ceiling.  For  example, 
this  morning's  newspapers  described  hcrw 
th'  f^ovr-nmrnt  planned  to  proceed  be- 
yond tn  •  (xpirntion  of  the  debt  celling 
IhrouL'h  the  use  of  Export-Import  Bank 
manipulations: 

TREASrUT  RESCmSDULES  WEEK1.T  AUCTION 
TODAT 

(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 
Minutes  after  the  Senate  approved  an  In- 
crease m  the  federal  debt  celling  to  M75.7 
billion  yesterday,  theUB.  Trea.sury  went  back 
Into  the  borrowing  btulness  and  cancelled 
a  back-door  fund-raising  sjl.pme  Involving 
tb«  Bxport-Iaqxxt  Bank. 


The  VS    goverument  ;i>.-,i 


bJl!ior!t7  to 


borrow  more  money  at  12:01  a.m.  Saturday 
when  the  temporary  celling  of  $i65  blUlon 
ou  the  federal  debt  expired  and  the  perma- 
nent, $400  billion  celling  became  the  law.  The 
federal  debt  was  $462  billion  at  the  time,  so 
the  government  was  technically  "overbor- 
rowed"  by  $62  billion. 

If  Congress  had  faUed  to  approve  a  new 
debt  celling,  the  Treasury  estimated  It  would 
have  run  out  of  money  to  pay  Its  bills  on 
Thursday,  when  »4.3  bUllon  of  Treasury  bUla 
fell  due  for  payment. 

However,  the  Treasury  quickly  rescheduled 
Its  weekly  Monday  auction  for  Tuestlay  this 
week.  At  today's  auction.  It  will  raise  $4^ 
billion  which  It  wUl  use  to  refund  the  bills 
maturing  Thursday. 

The  Treasury  also  told  30,000  banks  and 
payroll  savings  plans  that  they  again  could 
begin  Issuing  VS.  Savings  Bonds  starting 
today. 

At  the  same  time,  a  tl  8  billion  av.ctlon 
of  three-month  blUs  from  he  Export-ImpLri 
Bank  was  cancelled  last  ni^nt  Xha;  &u.^t;oa. 
scheduled  for  today,  would  i^ave  piut-.U/y 
flUed  the  void  left  by  the  can^..avio:  ..'  l.t- 
regular  $4.3  billion  Treasu.'-y  uu   ;».jn 

The    Ex-Im    Bank    wcud     iimve     ut*u     lije 
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proce$<ts  of  the  auction  to  pay  off  a  like 
amount  of  loans  from  the  Treisury.  injecting 
■ome  cash  Into  the  Treasury's  coffers.  The 
Ez-Im  Bank,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
similar  agencies.  Is  not  subject  to  the  federal 
debt  celling  The  proceeds  of  lu  borrowings 
ar3  used  to  finance  experts  from  the  US. 

Yesterday's  order  requiring  commercial 
banks  to  deposit  In  Treasury  accounts  at  th« 
13  Federal  Reserve  district  binks  all  of  the 
$3  7  billion  those  commercial  banks  were 
holding  for  the  Treasury  as  of  Nov.  30  re- 
mains In  force. 

By  excluding  groups  like  the  Bank 
from  normal  legislative  appropriations 
processes,  we  weaken  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  control  expenditures  and  di- 
rect th2  Nation's  economy. 

In  many  ways  this  budget  control  bill 
before  the  Hou'ie  today  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  effort  to  regain  legislative 
control  over  the  National  Governments 
sprawling  financial  operations. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  are  debating  H  R. 
7130.  the  Budget  Control  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1973.  As  one  of  the  two 
House  Members  of  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control  who  repre- 
sented a  legislative  committee  rather 
thin  an  appropriations  or  revenue  com- 
mittee. I  think  my  perspective  will  be  of 
some  help  to  my  colleagues  In  our  delib- 
erations on  this  legislation. 

In  my  more  thin  10  years  in  Congress. 
I  have  been  increasingly  dismayed  by 
the  appropriations  and  budgetary  proc- 
ess iri  Congress.  As  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  this  sense  of  dismay  is  shared  by 
a  great  majority  of  our  colleagues.  The 
source  of  our  concern  lies,  quite  simply, 
in  the  procedural  mechanics  of  the  ap- 
proprlitions  process.  These  mechanics 
do  make  it  possible  to  reach  legislatively 
wise  and  prudent  decisions  on  indlviduail 
programs  before  Congress.  But  these 
same  mechanics  make  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  frame  our  decisions  in  terms  of 
the  larger  and  equally  important  con- 
text of  the  budget — and  the  direction  of 
the   Federal   Government — as   a   whole. 

Congress  through  the  public  debt  ceil- 
ing limitation  legislation  of  1972  man- 
dated the  Joint  study  committee  to  a 
thorough  study  cf  the  budget  process 
and  to  recommend  legislation  that  would 
Improve  the  appropriations  process  and 
Improve  congressional  control  over  the 
budget.  For  the  first  few  months  of  this 
year,  the  study  committee  diligently  pur- 
sued these  goals  through  hearings  and 
formal  and  informal  discussions.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  work,  the  study  committee, 
under  the  le^-dershtp  of  J,\mix  Whittxh 
and  Al  Dllman,  introduced  H  R.  7130. 
Tha  Rules  Committee  h^s  since  spent 
many  hours  in  individual  work  and  in 
meeting  with  the  members  of  the  J?int 
committee  revising  this  legislation.  In 
my  opinion,  this  legislation  not  only  ful- 
fills the  mand-te  given  to  us  by  our  col- 
leagues last  October  but,  if  passed,  will 
represent  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  accomplished  by  this 
or  any  other  Congress. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  lightly. 
One  need  only  look  at  the  facts  to  reach 
that  concla^ion. 

The  Federal  budget— projected  at 
$267  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974 — now 
represents  over  25  percent  of  the  total 
Income  of  this  Nation.  The  economic  im- 
pact of  the  Federal  budget,  taken  as  a 


whole,  probably  has  more  Impact  on  the 
life  cf  the  individual  citizen  and  taxpay- 
er than  any  program  which  we  consider 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Yet  we  make 
no  effort  to  review  the  total  budget  and 
its  Implications  for  the  American  econ- 
omy and  the  direction  of  general  Gov- 
ernment policy. 

Since  1931.  the  Federal  Government's 
budget  has  been  in  a  deficit  position  in 
37  years — over  85  percent  of  the  time. 
In  recent  years,  the  deficit  totals  have 
become  increasingly  high.  In  the  last  3 
years,  the  Federal  deficit  has  been  in- 
creasing at  the  astroncmical  rate  of  $2 
billion  a  month.  Very  simply.  America  is 
fast  approaching,  if  it  has  not  sdready 
reached,  a  budget  gone  out  of  control. 
Finally,  the  Federal  budget,  in  terms 
of  programs  and  interests  funded,  has 
become  increasingly  complex.  We  live  in 
an  era  which  has  pointed  out  many 
aresLs  of  need  and  legislative  responsibil- 
ity in  this  country.  Within  the  last  dec- 
ade, poverty,  the  environment,  energy, 
have  all  become  significant  focuses  of 
national  concern.  In  response,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  Congress  s  direc- 
tion has  developed  pro3rams  which  were 
intended  to  meet  these  concerns.  With- 
out getting  into  a  discussion  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  Individual  programs,  it 
is  worthwhCe  to  note  that  the  complexity 
of  todays  budget  is  a  mir.cr  of  the  many 
national  priorities  that  America  con- 
fronts and  intends  to  Eolve.  Yet  th3re  is 
no  Institutional  arrangement  in  the 
budget  process  of  the  US.  Congress 
which  would  facilitate  the  hard  spend- 
ing decision  which  we  must  m-'ke  every 
d'«y  between  comnetin'j  priorities  and 
prorrams.  This  lack  of  an  instituticnal 
procedure  for  crucial  priority  decisions 
lends  itself  to  a  situation  where  the 
budget  determines  Congress  direction 
rath?r  than  the  natural  and  Comtltu- 
tional  order  of  Congress  setting  the  di- 
rection of  our  national  policy  through 
a  well  thought  out  and  comprehensive 
budget.  In  addition,  the  present  arrange- 
ment promotes  the  partial  funding  of 
many  programs  rather  than  the  selec- 
tive and  full  funding  of  the  most  critical 
and  beneficial  programs  The  end  resu't 
of  this  is.  quite  frankly,  a  wasted  taxpay- 
ers  dollar. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973  is  a  positive  and  con- 
structive alternative  to  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  other  methods  historically  used 
by  Congress  to  create  a  semblance  of 
budget  control  are  essentially  negative  or 
cosmetic  options,  As  an  example,  the  use 
of  the  expenditure  celling,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  Senate  committee  report  on  the 
1972  public  debt  legislation,  is  clearlv  an 
unsatisfactory  answer  to  budget  control. 
While  it  does  bind  the  execuMve  branch 
to  a  specified  expenditure  limitation,  it 
does  not  similarly  bind  Congress  to  ap- 
rronriate  funds  consistent  wi  h  that  lim- 
itation. Quite  simnly.  if  Congress  is  to 
exercise  its  proper  power  in  the  fiscal 
atT?irs  of  this  country,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  responsibilities  in- 
cumbent with  that  power. 

In  its  barest  terms,  H  R.  7130  sharpens 
the  decisionmaking  pblllties  cf  Congress. 
Time  and  time  again,  witnesses  before 
the  joint  study  committee  advanced  one 
major  thesis:  these  men.  Members  of 
Congress,    past    Members   of    Congress, 


Cabinet  members,  and  noted  academi- 
cians, all  strongly  noted  that  the  major 
problem  facing  Congress  in  the  budget 
process  was  a  procedural  problem.  The 
present  system  ope;ate3  m  a  lia  f-ieal, 
half -fantasy  world.  Membere  -re  asked 
to  vote  for  or  against  legislation  on  a 
piec2meal  basis  that  fails  to  relate  these 
programs  and  their  funding  levels  to  the 
Interwoven  questions  of  budget  totals, 
taxes,  and  the  economy  at  large.  As  a  re- 
sult, one  week  HEW  appropriations  Is  the 
most  critical  spending  bill  of  the  year, 
next  week  it  is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  next  month,  it  is  HUD  ap- 
propriations that  is  the  center  of  atten- 
tion. By  bringing  together  the  budget  and 
i's  comrlemenlai-y  quclIcnG  cf  tax  reve- 
nue lavcls  and  the  state  of  the  economy, 
erch  Congressman  will  te  in  a  oetter 
position  to  make  the  flcc:l  and  legislative 
decisions  that  will  serve  the  interest  of 
this  Nation  and  cur  Individual  constitu- 
encies. 

I  think  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  all  very  aware  of  the  provisions  of 
H,R.  7130,  However.  I  would  caution  the 
House  against  any  attempts  to  weaken 
this  legislation.  If  this  ieclslation  Is  to  ef- 
fectively fulfill  its  purpose,  the  budget 
ceilings  must  have  strong  procedural 
safeguards  against  the  temptations  of 
laarrudent  spending,  "Ih"  i  'in  rr  h  p  of 
this  body  expects  a  strong  budget  control 
bill  and  will  not  be  satisfied  wllh  less. 

Chartcing  the  appropiiations  rules  of 
Congress^  not  a  glamorous  and  exciting 
task.  But  Dtl  read  the  people  of  the  10th 
District  of  Btorth  Carolina  and  all  across 
this  country  oorrectlv.  they  arc  looking  to 
Congress  for  asbetter  record  in  fiscal  re- 
tian  they  have  been  given 
I  think  that  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  stand  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, and  this  is  a  majority  of 
them,  agree  with  the  conclu'Ion3  of  their 
constituencies  and  cuppoit  the  Budget 
Control  Act  as  a  key  reform  that  will 
enable  Congress  to  move  forward  with 
the  task  of  better,  more  rrudcnt  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
an  advocate  of  structural  reforms  In 
Congress  throughout  my  11  years  of 
service  in  this  body,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  7130.  This  landmark  legislation  will 
improve  our  ability  to  perform  the 
responsibi  ities  entrusted  to  us  and  to 
reverse  the  flow  of  power  from  Congress 
to  the  executive  branch.  Having  observed 
many  of  my  colleagues  cordially  contrib- 
uting to  the  abdication  of  congressional 
prerogatives  under  previous  administra- 
tions, I  welcome  their  conversion  to  the 
cause  of  reasserting  our  constitutional 
powers. 

I  find  it  difllcuU  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation.  It  has  failed 
to  engage  the  passionate  interest  of  the 
press  or  the  public,  receiving  much  the 
same  treatment  as  once  was  accorded 
the  arcane  subject  of  campaign  reforms. 
This  may  be  because  it  is  regarded  as 
mechanistic,  procedural,  with  all  the 
breathless  urgency  of  a  changeover  in 
bookkeeping  methods.  But  It  also  may 
be  that  by  Its  track  record,  the  Congress 
has  done  little  to  encourage  hopes  for 
reforms  that  truly  redress  power  im- 
balances In  our  Federal  structure  What- 
ever the  reason  for  the  comparative  lack 
of  attention,  change  of  major  magnitude 


sponslbllity 
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is  at  stake  here.  This  legislation  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  work  funda- 
mental changes  In  the  workings  of  our 
National  Government  and  restore  Con- 
gress as  a  coequal  branch  as  envisioned 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

By  equipping  ourselves  better  to  do 
our  Jobs,  we  In  Congress  will  reduce  the 
concentration  of  power  In  the  executive, 
concentration  of  arbitrary  power  in  the 
faceless  bureaucracy  which  constitutes 
an  open  invitation  to  the  abuses  we  de- 
plore in  Watergate,  Having  singled  out 
the  bad  apples,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  after  some  of  the  root  causes. 

LONG    ADVOCACT    OT    KEPORM 

This  Is  not  a  new  concern  on  my  part, 
as  I  have  Indicated  As  far  back  as  1966, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Congressional  Reform 
and  Minority  Staffing.  I  deplored  the 
drift  of  power  from  representatives  In 
the  Congress  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments downtown.  More  to  the  point,  the 
section  of  our  task  force  report,  'We 
Propose:  A  Modem  Congress."  devoted 
to  budgetary  reform  contained  a  nimi- 
ber  of  recommendations  to  deal  with 
problems  addressed  In  this  bill.  They 
covered  the  need  for  Improved  budget 
Information  for  Members,  rescheduling 
of  the  budget  process,  reduction  of  the 
fixed  commitments  represented  by  back- 
door spending,  and  the  handling  of  pro- 
grams on  a  functional  rather  than  line- 
item  basis. 

These  and  other  problems  are  ad- 
dressed In  this  bill,  which  Is  intended  to 
give  us  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated grasp  of  spending  pro?rams.  not 
only  In  relation  to  each  other  but  also 
as  they  in  combination  relate  to  Fed- 
eral revenues,  the  national  debt,  and  a 
given  budget's  surplus  or  deficit.  It  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  setting  priorities, 
which  by  definition  means  that  some 
things  come  first  and  other  do  not.  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  delighted  that  the  bill 
combines  In  one  measure  the  matters  of 
restrictions  against  impoundments  with 
internal  budget  discipline  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress. 

PBESENT    SYSTEM,    AN    INvrTATION    TO    VETOES 

We  must  end  the  cycle  of  pie-in-the- 
sky  authorizations  too  often  based  on 
the  process  of  pulling  figures  out  of  the 
air,  which  dumps  on  Uie  appropriations 
suijcommittees  the  choice  between  ill- 
considered  spending  or  confronting  the 
public  with  the  specta<;le  of  Congress 
reneging  on  its  commitments. 

Furthermore,  I.  for  one,  am  tired  of 
being  placed  in  the  po.sltion  of  voting  for 
measures  on  their  individual  merits,  only 
to  be  confronted  later  with  tlae  need  to 
vote  In  the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  curbing  inflation  to  sustain  vetoes 
of  tliose  same  measures.  In  connection 
with  those  votes,  I  have  frequently  stated 
that  the  President  has.  by  his  vetoes,  in 
effect  been  doing  our  job  for  us  because 
of  our  own  lack  of  restraint  and  because 
we  authorize  and  appropriate  in  a  piece- 
meal manner 

Hoi)efuUy,  by  seizing  the  power  back 
from  the  executive  branch,  we  are  seizing 
the  responsibility  as  well.  I  see  a  ver>' 
clear  parallel  here  l)etween  tJiis  area  of 
reform  and  war  powers  legislation  which 
seeks  to  fix  on  the  Congress  responslblhty 
for  both  action  and  inaction  by  our  mili- 


tary establishment  in  response  to  threats 
to  our  security.  Under  this  budget  reform 
legislation,  the  buck  stops  here  more 
ways  than  one. 

DtSClPLIfrB  NEEDED 

This  bin  increases  our  powers  over  the 
budget  by  giving  us  the  same  comprehen- 
sive view,  as  enjoyed  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  an  Institutionalized  mechanism 
to  exercise  this  oversight  function,  over 
the  entire  budget  in  the  process  of  fixing 
national  priorities  and  policies.  The  pro- 
vision of  a  budget  committee  in  each 
House  to  set  tentative  and  final  budget 
targets,  and  hence  a  procedure  to  balance 
the  outcome  of  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  process  against  those 
levels.  Is  an  important  mechanism  for 
instilling  internal  discipline. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  9397.  a  similar 
reform  measure.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  the  composition  of  the 
budget  committee  broadened,  as  we  pro- 
posed in  that  measure,  to  make  the  com- 
mittee more  representative  of  the  House 
as  a  whole. 

The  prohibition  against  selection  of 
Budget  Committee  members  on  the  basis 
of  seniority,  the  limitation  on  members' 
service  on  it  to  4  years  out  of  any  10,  and 
vesting  of  the  powers  of  ratifying  selec- 
tions to  the  committee  In  the  Democratic 
Caucus  and  the  Republican  Conference 
also  should  make  for  a  more  responsive 
committee. 

Tiie  requirement  that  authorization 
and  appropriation  measures  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  over-aU  target  figures  by 
functional  category  is  constructive.  Of 
course,  they  are  permi.ssive.  and  I  should 
have  preferred  to  see  a  rule  of  consist- 
ency applied  in  the  final  adoption  proc- 
ess. Yet  this  procedure  represents  such 
a  large  Improvement  over  the  current 
system  that  I  find  it  acceptable. 

BACKXKJOE    SPENDING    CVKB 

Another  virtue  of  the  bill  is  its  control 
over  backdoor  spending,  dealing  with  the 
vast  amounts  expended  outside  the  nor- 
mal two-step  authorization- appropria- 
tion procedure.  In  this  connection.  I  also 
welcome  the  anti-impoundment  provi- 
sions breadth  in  extending  to  all  sub- 
stantial deferrals  of  spending  of  avail- 
able funds  by  the  Executive  Earlier  this 
year.  I  was  shocked  to  find  that  after 
pulling  and  hauling  and  extensive  com- 
promise that  went  into  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
which  provided  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  contract  authonty  for 
waste  water  treatment,  the  fxmds  for 
New  England  were  bemg  choked  off 
under  a  so-called  fiscal  management 
device  called  obligational  goals.  A  hear- 
ing convened  by  my  friend  Jot  Wright. 
chairman  of  the  Pubhc  Works  Investiga- 
tions Subconamittee.  enabled  us  to  get 
tlie  funds  released.  But  I  submit  that 
these  procedures,  however  successful, 
should  not  be  necessary  once  the  Con- 
gress has  expres.sed  its  will  in  legislation. 

When  amendments  are  put  forth.  I 
wish  to  associate  mjself  with  the  e^orts 
of  Charlii  Bewkett.  Jack  Kemp.  Del 
CiAwsoN.  and  Ken  Robinson  to  provide 
for  pilot  testing  of  major  expenditure 
programs  in  excess  of  $100  million  be- 
fore they  can  l>e  implemented  nation- 
wide. I  also  shall  support  their  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  3-year  limitation 


on  authorizations  and  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  major  expenditure  pro- 
grams In  excess  of  that  amount. 

I  also  support  the  effort  of  John  An- 
derson and  Henry  Rrcss  to  build  into 
the  bill  requirements  that  adequate  in- 
formation on  the  tax  expenditure  side 
be  cranked  into  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  budgeting. 

Also  meriting  support  is  a  proposal  by 
Mr.  Andebson  that  a  resolution  to  termi- 
nate an  impoundment  action  be  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate,  Finally. 
I  will  offer  tomorrow  my  owia  amend- 
ment, to  provide  that  one-third  of  the 
staff  of  the  new  Committee  on  the 
Budget  be  made  available  to  the  minor- 
ity on  that  committee. 

Mr,  ICHORD,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7130.  I  hope  that  my 
dean  of  the  delegation,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  .  does  work 
out  something  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson)  taking  into  con- 
sideration tax  expenditures  as  well  as 
direct  expenditures. 

I  do  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  tMr.  Ullbian)  for 
the  leadership  that  they  have  exercised 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  tlae  floor.  I  think 
the  fact  tnat  the  Joint  Conamittee.  with 
such  diverse  and  philosophical  views, 
could  agree  on  a  single  piece  of  legisla- 
tion spealcs  very  forcefully  for  the  need 
for  the  legislation,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mi-ssoun  has,  indeed,  done  a  yeo- 
man's job  in  read.ving  this  bill  for  the 
disposition  of  the  House. 

I  was  not  here  for  the  entire  debate. 
I  would  ask  tlie  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri if  he  worked  out  anything  in  re- 
gard to  tax  expenditures,  because  I  think 
tax  expenditures  are  just  as  important 
as  direct  expenditures. 

Mr.  BOLLING  There  is  a  provision  m 
the  bill — I  will  locate  it — which  directs 
the  administration,  when  they  provide 
the  country  with  a  budget,  to  list  such 
expenditures.  This  anticipates  the  de- 
bate tomorrow  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  in  suggesting 
that  it  be  included  in  the  process  that 
the  Budget  Committee  undertakes.  That 
language  that  directs  the  administra- 
tion appears  at  the  t>ottom  of  page  65 
and  says: 

The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shaU  set  forth 
the  amounts  of  revenue  losses  attributable 
to  provisions  of  the  Federal  tax  laws  which 
allow  an  exclusion  or  deduction  from  gross 
Income  or  which  provide  a  preferential  rat« 
of  tax  or  a  deferral  of  tax  liability  (com- 
monly   referred    to   as    'tax   exf>endltures"). 

This  requires  a  listing  In  the  budget. 
The  dilemma  we  are  dealing  with  In 
terms  of  the  amendment  that  apparent- 
ly will  be  proposed  is  that  we  are  deal- 
ing -with  a  very  imprecise  definition.  It  is 
a  new  term,  and  to  lock  it  into  an  experi- 
mental bill  might  please  me  except  for 
the  fact  that  I  am  unable  to  be  sure 
what  the  effect  of  locking  it  in  woiHd  be. 

So  we  went  about  as  far  as  ^vhat 
seemed  to  us  reasonable  in  terms  of  put- 
ting together  a  bill  that  was  a  com- 
promise bill  by  saying  In  effect  that  It 
had  to  be  listed  in  some  fashion  in  the 
budget. 

In  addition  to  that.  It  has  been  the 
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custom  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  the 
definition  of  tax  expenditures  is  so  im- 
precise that  I  would  be  very  fearful  of 
accepting  it  as  an  amendment,  as  I 
understand  It  will  be  proposed  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ICHORO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Chalrmswi,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  7130.  the  Budget  £md  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1973.  As  my  col- 
leagues Itnow.  I  have  voted  since  April 
17  to  sxistain  every  Presidential  veto 
which  Involved  Federal  expenditures.  I 
have  voted  in  this  manner,  not  because 
of  my  opposition  to  the  proposed  spend- 
ing, but  because  of  a  commitment  I  made 
to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri  on  April  17  to  not 
override  any  Presidential  veto  of  a 
spending  bill  until  Congress  acted  to  set 
spending  limitations  and  establish  con- 
gressionally  determined  national  spend- 
ing priorities. 

I  made  this  commitment  and  voted  to 
sustain  Presidential  spending  vetoes  be- 
cause I  have  no  doubt  that  irresponsible 
deficit  spending  is  the  principal  cause  of 
inflation  and  our  serious  monetary  prob- 
lems. I  strongly  believe  that  the  para- 
mount concern  of  this  Congress  should 
be  to  take  the  steps  toward  putting  our 
fiscal  house  In  order  by  adopting  effec- 
tive budgetary  and  appropriation  pro- 
cedures. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  such  pro- 
cedures are  contained  In  the  Ullman- 
Whitten  proposal  before  us  today,  and  I 
strongly  urge  this  body  to  act  favorably 
on  this  Important  piece  of  legislation. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
history  Is  strewn  with  the  remains  of 
civilizations  which  failed  to  manage 
their  fiscal  sdlairs  responsibly.  Many 
democracies  of  the  past  have  perished 
l>ecause  of  the  faiilure  of  their  elected 
representatives  to  resist  spending  pres- 
sures, and  at  the  risk  of  being  cidled  a 
doomsayer.  let  me  say  that  unless  we 
change  our  ways  we  are  certain  to  meet 
the  same  fate. 

Our  appropriations  and  budgetary 
procedures  which  we  used  quite  well  In 
the  past  are  not  only  unworkable  today, 
but  clearly  counterproductive.  Such 
procedures  worked  satisfactorily  In  the 
days  before  the  Federal  Government  un- 
dertook to  solve  so  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  peorle  But  today,  in  an  era  where 
Federal,  atate,  and  local  governmental 
responsibilities  arc  no  longer  msLln- 
talned,  these  procedures  of  the  past  are 
unworkable.  Indeed,  we  have  survived 
this  long  onlv  l)ecause  we  emerged  from 
World  War  II  with  a  high  tax  structure 
that  was  instituted  to  finance  the  war. 
With  the  end  of  the  war.  we  had  an 
abundance  of  tax  revenues  to  play 
around  with,  and  we  used  that  money  to 
finance  a  multitude  of  merltorioxis  proj- 
ects and  to  meet  the  financial  burdens 
of  the  new  responsibilities  that  we  as- 
sumed. But  we  have  long  since  scratched 
the  t>ottom  of  the  barrel.  During  and 
after  World  War  n.  we  spent  all  of 
our  revenues  8md  $213  billion  more.  The 
sum  of  $481  billion  is  now  our  national 
debt — almost  one-fourth  of  which  has 
been  accumulated  in  th-;  last  5  years. 
We  now  pay  In  excess  of  $26  bUilon  in 
interest  alone  on  the  national  debt,  and 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  interest 
will  rise  to  $31  billion  a  year  because  of 
the  recent  astronomical  increase  in  in- 
terest rates. 

It  was  not  very  many  years  ago  that 
the  sxan  of  $31  billion  was  less  than  the 
entire  budgeted  Federal  expenditures.  In 
my  mind,  this  Is  nothing  but  fiscal  in- 
sanity, and  we  have  dearly  paid  the  price 
of  such  insanity  with  two  devaluations 
of  the  dollar  and  runaway  Inflation.  CKur 
appropriation  and  budgetary  procedures 
are  so  inadequate  that  every  Member  Is 
left  to  write  his  own  record  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility I  Imagine  that  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  compiled  a 
voting  record  of  balancing  expenditures 
with  revenues,  but  the  final  re:ult  is 
more  and  more  deficits.  Every  Member 
can  balance  his  own  budget  by  voting 
for  defense  and  against  foreign  aid  and 
social  services  or  vlcc-versa  thus  hav- 
ing a  record  of  balancing  expenditures 
with  revenues.  While  the  intent  of  such 
individual  balancing  Ls  commendaible.  It 
hardly  works  to  produce  a  composite  bal- 
anced budget.  Indeed.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  we  often  hear  the  half-jestful  state- 
ment that  a  fiscal  conservative  is  one  who 
votes  against  spending  in  someone  else's 
district. 

Let  no  one  construe  my  remarks  as 
praise  for  the  fiscal  po'lcies  of  the  Nix- 
on administration  Exactly  the  opposite 
is  Intended  The  two  Nixon  admlnl5tra- 
tions  have  been  the  wildest  spending  ad- 
ministrations In  history.  The  hands  of 
the  President  are  as  dirty  as  ours.  The 
facts  are  these:  The  President  has  pro- 
posed deficit  budgets  which  the  Con- 
gress adopted  with  some  changes.  It  cut 
approximately  $3  billion  in  certain  areas, 
but  then  It  turned  around  and  added 
some  $30  billion  in  other  areas  The  Con- 
gress continued  to  adopt  new  programs, 
and  the  President  continued  to  submit 
deficit  budgets  each  year  Just  as  he  did 
this  year  Both  branches  of  Government 
have  thus  been  Irresponsible.  Adding  ap- 
proximately $1C0  billion,  any  way  you 
compute  It.  to  the  national  debt  In  the 
last  5  years  can  l)e  described  in  no  other 
way  and  In  no  oth?r  terms  than  irre- 
sponsible. If  my  computations  are  cor- 
rect, this  administration  created  a  larger 
deficit  in  the  first  4  years  In  office  than 
the  combined  deficits  after  World  War 
n  of  the  Truman.  Elsenhower.  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  administrations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  orlnlon  there  has 
been  an  excess  of  posturltw.  politicking. 
and  demagoglng  on  both  Fides  of  the  Is- 
sue of  Federal  spending,  and  as  Is  often 
the  case,  the  truth  no  doubt  lies  some- 
where between  the  two  extremes.  The 
fact  remains  however  that  there  Is  a 
desperate  need  to  balance  the  budget. 
There  Is  additionally  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  set  spending  limitatlorvs  and  es- 
tablish spending  priorities.  Deficit  spend- 
ing, as  the  major  cause  of  Inflation  and 
other  financial  problems.  Just  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

My  fervent  hope.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 
that  we  will  do  our  Job  today  by  glv- 
InT  this  measure  an  overwhelmingly  fav- 
orable vote.  To  put  our  fiscal  house  In 
order,  all  of  us  will  have  to  make  some 
sacriflce  Deflct  spending  cannot  be  con- 
tinued at  the  same  levels  as  in  the  past. 
We  must  either  vote  against  programs 
we  would  like  to  vote  for  or  close  the 


gap  between  the  expenditures  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  its  revenues  by  an  increase 
in  taxes.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  sd- 
tematlves  if  we  are  to  act  responsibly, 
and  I.  therefore,  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
mc  It  support  of  the  important  and  much 
needed  proposal  before  us  t;day. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  HJl.  7130.  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poimdment  Control  Act  of  1973.  Its  prin- 
ciples are  sound  and  In  accord  with  con- 
stitutional provisions  placing  Congress 
in  charge  of  the  Federal  Government's 
purse  strings. 

It  Is.  in  my  opinion,  important  and 
necessary  for  the  erosion  of  legislative 
power  over  the  budgetary  process  to  be 
halted.  It  Is  right  that  Congress  should 
set  target  spending  ajid  appropriations 
ceilings  for  the  varied  Federal  programs. 
It  is  right  that  Congress,  after  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  his  budget,  should 
establish  spending  priorities. 

As  we  work  toward  these  ends,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  take  cognizance 
of  the  hard  fact  that  Federal  spending 
has  gone  out  of  control. 

The  public  debt  continues  to  rise.  The 
Federal  Government  must  now  pay  more 
than  twice  as  much  in  Interest  on  the 
debt  as  it  paid  as  recently  as  fiscal  1965. 
This  alarming  clrcimastancc  must  not  be 
obscured  by  debate  over  Impoundment 
of  appropriated  funds  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Our  Government  Is  living  beyond  Its 
meaiis.  It  Is  essential  that  control  of 
Federal  spending  be  reestablished  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress I  Introduced  a  joint  resolution  de- 
signed to  do  precisely  that.  My  resolu- 
tion proposes  an  omendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  that  appropria- 
tions shall  not  exceed  revenues  In  any 
year,  except  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

Under  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  President  each  year 
would  determine  and  proclaim  the  esti- 
mated total  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Congress  would  be  Iwrred  from 
authorizing  the  withdrawal  of  Treasury 
funds  In  excess  of  the  total  amount  of 
revenues. 

Submission  of  this  amendment  would 
give  the  people's  representatives  In  the 
legislature  of  the  several  States  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  whether  they  want 
realistic  control  exercised  over  Federal 
spending.  The  proposal  Is  simply  to  put 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  bringing  an  end  to  the 
heavy  deficits  that.  If  continued,  can  lead 
only  to  a  ruinous  situation  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  reform  of 
the  budgetary  process  Is  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve no  less  strongly  that  overall  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  must  be 
held  In  line  with  revenues  accniing  to 
the  Government.  That  is  not  a  compU- 
cated  proposition.  This  bill  is  a  good  first 
step,  but  It  still  has  not  clearly  and 
simply  done  what  my  proposal  would 
do — Just  spend  what  you  take  in  and 
no  more 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  his  expired. 
Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now 
read  by  titles  the  committee  amendment 
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In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United    States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 

(a)  Sbobt  Tmx. — This  Act  may  be  cited  aa 
the  "Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1973  ". 

(b)  Table  or  Contents. — 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Deflnltlons. 

Sec.  3.  Rulemaking  power  of  the  House  and 

Senate. 

TITLE  I — CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

CONTROL 

Part    1 — Establishmxnt   or   House   and 

Sen  ATI  BuocET  CoMMrrras 

Sec.  111.  Budget  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
Pabt  2 — Congressional  Budget 
Sec.  131.  Adoption  of  tentative  congressional 

budget. 
Sec.   122.  Final    determination    of    congres- 
sional budget. 
8«c.  123.  Congress   must   adopt   and   imple- 
ment final  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  before  adjourning. 
Sec.  134.  Consideration  of  concurrent  budget 

resolutions  to  be  expedited. 
Sec.  128.  Legislation   dealing   with   congres- 
sional budget  must  be  in  form  of 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 
Sec.  126.  Concurrent    resolution    on    budget 
must   be   adopted   before  appro- 
priations,   and    changes    In    rev- 
enues and  public  debt  limit,  are 
made. 
Sec.  127.  Conformance  of  bills  with  budget 

resolution. 
Sec.  128.  Projections  and  summaries  of  con- 
gressional budget  actions. 
Part    3 — Timetable     and     Procedure     With 
Respect     to     Api»ropriation     Bills     and 
Bttdoet  Reconciliation  Bill 
Sec.  131.  Committee  action  on  all  appropria- 
tion bills  to  be  completed  before 
first  appropriation  bill  Is  reported. 
Sec.  132.  Action  on  all  r  pproprlatlon  bills  to 
be  completed  by  August  1;  bills  to 
be  held  pending  conformance. 
Sec.  133.  Budget    reconciliation    bUl    to    be 

reported  In  certain  cases. 
Sec.  134.  Budget    reconciliation   bill    to   in- 
clude   tax    measure    In    certain 
cases. 
Part  4 — Improvements  in  Piscal 
Procedures 
Sec.  141.  Limitations  on  new  budget  author- 
ity. 
Sec.  142.  Ltmltitlons  on  spending  authority. 
Sec.  143.  Requirement  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion before  AprU  1. 
Sec.  144.  Jurisdiction  to  report  legislation  re- 
scinding budget  authority. 
Sec.  145.  Changes  In  functional  categories. 
Sec.  146.  Amendments    to  Budget   and   Ac- 
counting Act. 
Part  5 — Chance  in  Fiscal  Year 
Sec.  161.  Fiscal  year  to  commence  October  1. 
Sec.  152.  Transition. 

Part  6 — Technical  and  Contormino 
Amendments 
Sec.  161.  Amendments  to  House  Rules. 
Sec.  162.  Amendments   to  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946. 
Sec.  163.  Amendments   to   Legislative   Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970. 
Part  7 — Legislative  Budget  Oftice; 
Director  and  STArr 
Sec.   171.  Legislative   Budget   Director;    staff. 
Sec.  172.  Power  to  obtain  data. 
Sec.  173.  Projections  of  budget  outlays. 

Part  S — Ettective  Dats 
Sec.  181.  Effective    date    for    budget    proce- 
dures. 


TITLE  n— IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 
Sec.  201.  Transmission   of   special   messages 

by  President. 
Sec.  202.  Disapproval    of    impoundments    by 

House  or  Senate. 
Sec.  203.  Definition  of  Impoundment. 
Sec.  204.  Congressional  procedures. 
Sec.  205.  Reports      of      impoundments      by 

Comptroller  General. 
Sec.  20S.  Suits   by   Comptroller   General    to 

enforce  controls. 
Sec.  307.  Repeal    of   existing    Impoundment 

reporting  provision. 
Sec.  208.  Disclaimer. 
Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act  (and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act)  — 

(1)  the  term  "budget  outlays"  means,  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year  or  period,  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  of  funds  under  budget 
authority  during  each  year  or  period; 

(2)  the  term  "budget  authority"  means 
authority  provided  by  law  to  enter  Into  obli- 
gations which  wUl  result  In  immediate  or 
future  outlays  involving  Government  funds; 

(3)  the  term  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  means — 

(A)  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  tentative  congresslcnal  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  fiscal  year, 
as  provided  In  section  121. 

(B)  a  concurrent  resolution  reaffirming  or 
revising  the  tentative  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  a  fiscal 
year,  as  provided  In  section  122.  and 

(C)  any  other  concurrent  resolution  reaf- 
firming or  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  a  fiscal 
year. 

Sec.  3.  Rulemaking  power  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 
The  provisions  of  parts  1  through  4  and  6 
of  title  I,  and  the  provisions  of  section  204, 
are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(!)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
specifically  apply;  and  such  rules  shall  su- 
persede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  ^^^ 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  tw^^^liu- 
tlonal  right  of  either  House  to  dhangeSuch 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

TITLE   I— CONGRESSIONAL    BUDGET 
CONTROL 

Part   I — Establishment  or  House  and 
Senate   Budget   CoMMrrrEES 
Sec.  111.  Budget  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(e)  Clause  1  of  RtUe  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (e)  through  (u),  in- 
clusive, as  paragraphs  (f)  through  (v).  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(d)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  consist 
of  twenty-three  Members  as  follows: 

"(1)  five  Members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations; 

"(2)  five  Members  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 

"(3)  eleven  Members  who  are  members  of 
other  standing  committees; 

"(4)  one  Member  from  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  oarty:  and 

••(5)  one  Member  from  the  leadership  of 
the  minority  party. 

No  member  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Comn-lttee  on  the  Budget  during  more  than 
two  Congresses  In  any  period  of  five  succes- 
sive Congresses  beginning  after  1973  (dis- 
regarding for  thl.-  purpose  any  servl".e  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  such  committee  lor 


less  than  a  full  session  .n  any  Congress) .  All 
selections  oi  Members  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  made  without  regard  to  se- 
niority." 

(b)  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

■'6.  Per  carrying  out  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  clause  5  of  Rule  XI.  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  la 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  Slates,  whether  the 
House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the 
at-indance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
du:tlon  of  such  books  or  papers  or  docu- 
ments or  vouchers  by  subpena  or  otherwl.-ie. 
anc  to  take  such  t^stliaony  and  records,  as 
It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  of  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  parson  .designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member.  The  chalrmun  of  the  committee, 
o  any  n  ember  thereof,  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses." 

(c)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  amended  by  redesignating 
clauses  5  through  33  as  clauses  6  through 
34,  respectively,  and  by  inssrtlng  alter 
clause  4  the  following  new  clause: 

6.  Committee  on  the  budget 

"(a)  The  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
level  of  total  budget  outlays,  and  an  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority, 
of  the  Unite  J  States  Government. 

"(b)  The  d -termination  of  appropriate 
overall  level  of  Federal  revenues,  and  the  ap- 
propriate overall  level  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  Unlied  otates,  to  be  associated  with  the 
budget  outlay  level  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (a). 

"(c)  The  determination  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  surplus  or  deficit  In  the  budget  in 
the  light  of  economic  conditions  and  such 
other  factors  as  Jiay  be  relevant  to  that  de- 
termlnat'  -"n. 

"(d)  The  committee  shall  have  the  duty — 

"(1)  to  report  during  each  regular  session 
of  Congress  at  least  two  concurrent  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  the  matters  specified  In 
paragraphs  (a),  (b).and  (c),and 

"(2)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  the 
effect  on  budget  outlays  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed legislation  and  to  report  the  results 
of  such  studies  to  the  House  on  a  recurring 
basis." 

Part  2 — Congressional  Budget 
Sec.  121.  Adoption     of    tentative     congres- 
sional budget. 

(a)  Action  To  Be  Completed  by  Mat  1. — 
On  or  before  May  1  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Congress  shall  complete  action  on  a  con- 
current resolution  setting  forth  the  tenta- 
tive congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning In  that  calendar  year. 

(b)  Matters  Required  To  Be  Set  Forth  in 
CoNCtTBRENT  RESOLUTION — The  Concurrent 
resolution  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
set  forth,  for  the  fiscal  year  concerned — 

(1)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority. 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  budget  out- 
lays and  new  budget  authority  allocated  by 
functional  categories  (as  set  out  In  the 
United  States  Budget) . 

(3)  the  appropriate  overall  level  of  Federal 
revenues,  and  the  appropriate  overa!!  level 
of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
associated  with  the  level  of  budget  outlays 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  or  the 
amount  cf  the  deficit  In  the  budget  which  la 
appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic  con- 
ditions and  such  other  factors  as  may  be 
relevant,  and 

(5)  such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
budget  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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{c\  Vixwm  4irD  RBCOMMoroAnoNS  or  Orrnet 
COMMn-TEBB — Before  kCarcb  1  of  e«cb  y«*r. 
tb«  OoiiiiiUtte«s  on  Approprtatlcns  und  Ways 

and  Meana  of  Uie  House  of  RepresentaUvea 
•ball  aubtolt  Ctaelr  views  and  reoommeixla- 
Moca  to  Um  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  tbe 
House,  tbe  Oommitteea  on  Appropriations 
sad  Pinsnoe  cf  th«  Senate  sball  lubmlt  their 
*<e%«B  and  ivoocBmeadsticns  to  t^^  Ooounit- 
te3  on  the  Bodgwt  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Joint  Boonomic  Oaaunlttee  and  the  Joint 
Coountttse  on  Internal  ReveTiiM  T&zation 
»hAU  snboDlt  their  -tev^i  and  recontmenda- 
tlons  to  the  CXmunlttees  on  ttie  Budget  of 
tbe  House  and  Senate,  with  reivpect  to  all 
matters  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  which 
relate  to  matters  within  tiie  respective  lurU- 
dlctlcBS  or  functions  cf  such  ooramltvews 
and  Joint  coaunltt««s.  Any  other  oommltl«e 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate may  submit  to  the  Cooimlttee  on  the 
Budget  of  Its  House,  and  any  other  )olnt 
eotnmittee  of  the  Congress  may  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the  Hruse 
and  Senate.  Its  views  and  estimates  with 
respect  to  all  matters  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b)  which  relate  to  matters  within  Its  Juris- 
diction or  function. 

(d)  HXA«rwcs  — 

(1)  In  develop  ing  the  concurrent  r»olu- 
tlon  referred  to  In  subsection  (a>  (or  the 
concurrent  resolution  referred  to  In  section 
lM(a)).  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Hotwe  or  the  Houre  or  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  shall  hold  heir- 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  considering  msMers 
l«qulred  to  be  set  forth   In  ruch  resolution. 

(21  In  holding  hearings  pursuint  to  para- 
graph (11,  the  committee  shall  receive  testi- 
mony from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treeeury. 
the  Director  of  the  OSes  of  Umagement  and 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Sconomic  Advisers,  appropriate  ofllclals  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
such  re-ireeentatlves  of  national  organisa- 
tions which  have  made  special  studies  of 
Federal  programs  and  expenditures  and  their 
Impacts  as  the  committee  may  desire 

(3)  Hearings  pursuant  to  paragrarh  (1). 
or  any  part  there<:tf  may  be  held  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  either  House 
Jointly  with  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlon.5  of  that  House  In  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  tbe  tvo  committees  may  Joint- 
ly determine 

(e)  iMroKManoiv  CoHccajiiMC  DnuvATSOM 
OF  Brrocrr  Picrass  — In  its  report  accom- 
panying a  concurrent  resclutlon  on  the  budg- 
et, the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  or  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
tbe  Senate  shall  Include  Information  and 
data  Indicating  the  manner  in  which  It  ar- 
rived at  the  levels  and  figures  set  forth  In 
such  resolution. 

Sec  123.  Final    detennlnatlon    of    congres- 
slonai  budget. 

(a)  IM  Okstral. — On  or  before  September 
15  each  year,  the  Congress  sball  complete 
action  on  a  concurrent  resolution  which  re- 
affirms or  revises  tbe  tentative  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Oovemment 
adopted  pursuant  to  section  121  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1. 

(b)  NATtrax  or  Ftnai.  DrrrsMiNAnoN — The 
concurrent  resolution  deacrfbed  In  autasectlon 
(a)  shall  call  for  su:h  action  or  actions  as 
may  be  required  to  establish  and  implement 
(as  provided  in  sections  133  and  134)  the 
appropriate  level  of  budget  outlays  and  new 
budget  authority,  and  the  appropriate  over- 
all level  of  Fed-raJ  revenues  and  the  public 
debt,  for  the  fiscal  yenr  Such  concurrent 
reeolTitlon.  and  any  action  called  for  by  such 
resolution,  shall  take  account  of  the  actions 
previously  taken  by  the  Congress  during  the 
tkarmi  yesr  tai  enactlBC  a|n>ropf  tat  tons  or 
otherwise  providing  new  budget  authority. 
For  this  pnrpoee  such  concurrent  resolution 
may — 

(1)  can  for  the  lesclaslcm  or  amendment 
of  appiupi tatters,  and  direct  that  tagls- 
UttlOQ    to    Implement    such     leflsston    or 


amsodzBent  be  reported  by  the  Comoilttees 
on  Approprlatioas  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate: 

(3)  oall  for  adjustments  In  tas  rates  and 
provisions  relating  thereto,  or  for  adjust- 
ments la  the  limit  on  the  public  debt,  or 
both,  and  direct  that  legislation  to  Unpte- 
mtnt  such  adjustments  be  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hou'-e 
of  Bepresen tatlvea  and  the  Oominlttee  on 
Finance  cf  the  Senate:  or 

(3|  call  for  any  con\blnatlon  of  the  actions 
described  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(c)  PnMisstBLX  RxvisioMS  — At  any  time 
after  the  concurrent  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  has  been  adopted  for  any 
fiscal  year,  and  before  the  close  of  such  fiscal 
year,  tbe  Congress  may  adopt  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  revises  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
most  rsoently  adopted  for  that  flsciJ  year: 
and  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  as 
though  It  were  a  concurrent  resolution  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a) . 

Sec.  133.  Congress  must  adopt  and  Imple- 
ment final  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  before  adjourning. 

It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  consider 
any  resolution  providing  for  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  sny  regular  session  of  the  Con- 
gress unless  the  Oingreas  theretofore  during 
such  session  has  adopted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  described  In  section  123. 
and.  If  legislation  Is  needed  to  implement 
such  resolution,  has  enacted  such  legislation. 

Sec.  134.  Consideration  of  concurrent  budg- 
et resolutions  to  be  expedited. 
(a)  RxnxxNcs  or  Rxsonmows  to  Com- 
UTTTKE. — All  conciirpent  resolutlona  on  the 
budget  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Sen- 
ate  as  the  case  may  be 

(b>  PaocxDcax  m  Hoitsk  or  Rzpuxknts- 
TTvcs  Arrm  Rrpoar  or  Comcrmx:  Dkbate. — 
(11  When  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  tbs  Bouse  has  reported  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget.  It  is  In  order  at 
any  time  after  the  fifth  day  following  the 
day  on  which  such  resolution  was  reported 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  is  not  debatable  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  Irv 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  General  debate  on  any  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  the  majority  and  minority  parties. 
A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  de- 
batable A  mottdn  to  recommit  the  concur- 
rent resolution  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  t>y 
which  the  concurrent  resolution  Is  sgreed  Co 
or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  Consideration  of  any  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  by  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  tbe  resolution  shall  be  reid  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  In 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
rule  XXin  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. After  the  Ccmralttee  rises  and 
reports  the  resolution  back  to  the  House. 
the  previous  question  shall  be  oooisidered 
as  ordered  en  the  resolution  and  any  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion:  except  that  It  shall  be  la 
order  at  any  time  prior  to  final  passage 
(notwithstanding  any  other  rule  or  provl-lon 
of  law)  to  consider  and  adopt  one  amend- 
ment changing  the  level  of  total  budget  out- 
lays, the  level  of  total  new  budget  atithor- 
tty,  or  th<»  aprr*  ^rld*!"  tr.-'.<^':v  -if  the  snr- 
jrtus  or  deflolt    In   tl>«   bud^t,   as   set   forth 


(piir:uint  to  section  121(b)  (1)  or  (4))  In 
the  resolution  as  co  reported,  or  any  com- 
blnatlou  there:.f.  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
achieve   mathematical   consistency. 

(4)  Debate  In  the  House  of  Repre:enta- 
tlves  on  the  conference  report  on  any  con- 
current re:olutlon  on  the  budget  shall  be 
limited  to  not  mere  th-in  5  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  majority 
and  minority  parties  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  Is  not  debatable  A  motion  to 
r;;ommlt  the  conference  report  Is  mt  In 
order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  ccnXerence 
report    Is   agreed   to   or  dl8agr;ed   to 

(5)  Motions  to  postpcne,  made  with  respect 
to  the  crnslderatlan  of  any  concurrent  re3- 
olutlcn  on  the  bud-^et  and  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  buslne-s. 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(6)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  cf  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  Ru'.es  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  any  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  nhall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(c)  Sbmats  Mat  Peoctkd  Coi»ctj«xxnti,t. 
Bti  r  Pinal  Action  Must  Bk  om  Hotrsx  BtnckT 
BM90Lxmoti. — 

(I)  If.  before  the  passage  by  the  Senate 
of  a  budget  resolution  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  budget  resolution  of  the  Hovse, 
then,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
the  procedure  with  respect  to  the  budget 
resolution  of  the  Senate  shall  be  the  same  as 
If  no  budget  resolution  from  the  House  of 
Reoreeentatlves  had  been  received 

(3)  On  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  any 
budget  resolution  of  tbe  Senate,  the  budget 
rcsolutlcn  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  automatically  substituted. 
Sec.  125.  Legislation  dealing  with  congres- 
sional budget  mu«t  be  In  form  of 
concurrent  budget  rssolutlon. 

No  measure  or  proposal  dealing  with  any 
matter   wh'ch   Is   within   the   Jurisdiction   of 
the    Cooomlttee    on    the    Budget    of    either 
House,  and  no  amendment  to  any  such  meas- 
ure or  proposal,  shall  be  considered  in  that 
House  unless  It  Is  In  tbe  form  of  a  concur- 
rent  resolution    on    the    budget    which    has 
been    reported    by    the    Committee    on    the 
Budget    of    that    House    (or    from    the    con- 
sideration of  which  such  coimmlttee  has  been 
discharged)    or   unless   It   Is   an   amendment 
to  such  a  concurrent  resolution. 
Sec.  136.  Concurrent    resolution    on    budget 
must    be   adoptel    before   appro- 
prlatlona,   ai>d   changes   In   reve- 
nues and  public  debt  limit,  are 
made. 

(a)  In  OxNnAL. — It  shaU  not  be  In  order 
In  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  (or 
amendment  thereto)   which  provides — 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year. 

(2)  an  Increase  or  decrease  In  revenues  to 
be  effective  during  a  fiscal  year,  cr 

(3)  an  increase  or  decrease  In  the  public 
debt  limit  to  become  effective  during  a  fiscal 
year. 

until  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et for  such  year  referred  to  in  section  121 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  Excrpnojf — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  new  budget  authority  which  first 
bicome  available  In  a  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  to  which  tbe  concurrent  reso- 
lution applies. 

Sec.  137.  Conformance  of  bills  with  budget 
resolution. 
Appropriation  bills  or  bills  Involving  a 
trust  fund  as  described  In  section  142(c)  (2) 
(A)  shall  be  held,  and  not  enrolled  or  sent 
to  the  President,  pending  conformance  with 
the  final  concurrent  res.rlutlon  on  the  budget 
and  (If  necessary)  enactment  cf  the  budget 
reoonclUatlon  bill,  except  In  the  case  of  a  bUl 
which  contains  new  budget  authority,  and 
budget  outlays  resulting  therefrom,  that  are 
not  In  excess  of  the  new  h'tde^t  authority 
and  budget  outlays  provided  therefor  In  the 
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related  functional  categories  In  the  most  re- 
cently adopted  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

Sec.  138.  Projections  and  summaries  of  con- 
gressional budget  actions 

(a)  RXPORTS  ON  LXOISLATION  Providinc  New 
Budget  AurHOBiTY. — Whenever  a  committee 
of  either  Hoiue  reports  a  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority,  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  report  accompanying  that  bill  or 
resolution  shall  contain  a  projection  prepared 
in  consultation  vi-lth  the  Legislative  Budget 
Director  of  the  budget  outlays  which  will 
result  from  that  bill  or  resolution  in  such 
fiscal  year  and  In  each  cf  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

(b)  Up-to-Datk  Tabtjlation  of  Congres- 
sional BuDCET  Actions.— The  Legislative 
Budget  Director  shall  issue  periodic  reports 
detailing  and  tabulating  the  progress  of  Con- 
gressional actlcn  on  legislation  providing  new 
budget  authority,  including  up-to-date  status 
reports  on  all  new  budget  authority  legisla- 
tion In  both  Houses  and  a  comparison  of 
such  legislation  with  the  functional  catego- 
ries set  forth  In  the  most  recently  adopted 
concurrent  resolutlcn  en  the  budget. 

(c)  Five- Year  PROJEcnoN  of  Congres- 
sional BuDSET  Action. — As  soon  as  posslbU 
after  the  beginning  cf  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Legislative  Budget  Director  shall  Issue  a  re- 
port projecting  for  the  period  of  five  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  such  fiscal  year — 

(1)  total  budget  outlayc  and  new  budget 
authority  fcr  each  fiscal  year  In  such  period, 
and 

(2)  revenues  to  be  received  and  the  major 
sources  thereof,  and  the  surplus  or  deficit,  if 
any,  for  each  fiscal  year  in  such  period. 
Part  3 — Timetable  and  Procedure  With  Re- 
spect TO  Appropriation  Bills  and  Bcdcet 
Reconciliation  Bill 

Prior  to  the  reporting  of  the  first  annual 
appropriation  bill  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  shall  complete  subcommittee 
markup  and  full  committee  action  on  each  cf 
the  annual  appropriation  bills  and  submit  to 
the  House  a  summary  report  comparing  the 
committee's  recommendations  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  of  budget  outlays  and  new 
budget  authority  as  set  forth  In  the  budget 
resolution. 

Sec.  131.  Committee    action    on    all    appro- 
priation bills  to  be  completed  be- 
fore   first    appropriation    bill    Is 
reported. 
Sec.  132.  Action  on  all  appropriation  bills  to 
be  completed  by  August  1:  bUls 
to  be  held  pending  conformance. 
On  or  before  August  1  of  each  year  the 
Congress  shall   complete   action   on   all   an- 
nual appropriation  bills  which  shall  be  held 
by  the  Congress,  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 127,  pending  conformance  with  the  final 
budget  resolution  and  enactment  of  any  re- 
quired budget  reconciliation  bill. 
Sec.  133.  Budget  reconciliation  bill  to  be  re- 
ported In  certain  cases. 
If  the   total  budget   authority  authorized 
by  tbe  annual  appropriation  bills  exceeds  the 
appropriate    level   of   new   budget   authority 
adopted    In    the    final    budget    resolution   or 
win  result  in  total  budget  outlays  In  excess 
of  that  established  In  tbe  final  budget  reso- 
lution, the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions   (In   accordance   with  section   122(b)) 
shall  report  a  budget  reconciliation  bill  con- 
taining such   resclsslcns  or  amendments  to 
the  appropriations  bills  as   are  required   to 
conform    with    the    budget    authority    and 
budget    outlay    totals    of    the    final    budget 
resolution. 

Sec    134.  Budget    reconciliation    bill    to    In- 
clude   tax    measure    In    certain 
cases. 
If  the  estimate  of  aggregate  revenues  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  Is  less 
than  the  appropriate  overall  level  of  Federal 
revenues,   as  set   forth   In   the   final   budget 
resolution,    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 


Means  (In  accordance  with  section  122(b)) 
shall  report  as  a  separate  title  In  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  a  tax  measure  which,  for 
the  12-month  period  which  begins  on  Janu- 
ary 1  which  occurs  in  the  fiscal  year  In  ques- 
tion, wlU  raise  an  amount  of  additional  reve- 
nue approximately  equal  to  that  required  to 
be  raised  to  provide  the  appropriate  overall 
level  of  Federal  revenues  set  forth  In  the 
final  budget  resolution. 

Part  4 — Improvements  in  Fiscal  Procedures 
Sec.  141.  Limitation    on    new    budget    au- 
thority. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Beginning  with  the 
first  session  of  the  9ith  Congress,  It  shall  not 
be  In  order  In  either  Hotise  to  consider  any 
bill  or  resolution  which  provides  new 
budget  authority  unless  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  that  House. 

(b)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  bill  or  resolution  to  the  extent 
that  the  new  budget  authority  Involves  out- 
lays   described    In    Ecctlon    142(c)(2). 

Sec.  142.  Limitations  on  spending  authority. 

(a)  Legislation  Providing  New  Spending 
Authority  Subject  to  Point  of  Order— Be- 
ginning with  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  it  shall  not  be  In  order  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which  provides  new  spending  authority  (or 
any  amendment  which  provides  new  spend- 
ing authority)  unless  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, or  such  amendment,  also  provides  that 
such  spending  authority  Is  to  be  effective 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  In 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts  enacted  after  the  enactment  of 
such  bill  or  resolution. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Exercise  op  Existing 
Spending  Authority. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  on  and  after  October 
1,  1978,  no  officer  cr  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  exercise  any  spending  authority 
enacted  prior  to  that  date  and  in  effect  on 
September  30,  1978,  except  to  such  extent 
and  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  ap- 
propriation Acts  enacted  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Spending  Authority  Defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  Spending  authority. — Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  the  term  "spending 
authority"  means  authority  provided  by  law, 
whether  on  a  temporary  or  permanent  basis — 

(A)  to  enter  Into  contracts  under  which 
the  United  States  Is  obligated  to  make  budget 
outlays  and  which  have  not  been  provided  for 
In  advance  by  appropriation  Acts, 

(B)  to  Incur  Indebtedness  for  the  repay- 
ment of  which  the  United  States  Is  liable 
(other  than  Indebtedness  Incurred  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act)  and  which  has  not 
been  provided  for  In  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

(C)  to  make  payments  (including  loans 
and  grants)  which  have  not  been  provided 
for  In  advance  by  appropriation  Acts,  to  any 
person  or  government,  If,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  containing  such  authority, 
the  United  States  Is  obligated  to  make  such 
payments  to  persons  or  governments  who 
meet  the  requirements  established  by  such 
law,  and 

(D)  to  obligate  the  United  States  to  make 
budget  outlays  by  any  other  means  which 
have  not  been  provided  for  In  advance  by 
appropriation  Acts. 

(2)  Exceptions. — The  term  "spending  au- 
thority" does  not  Include  any  authority  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent  that — 

(A)  the  budget  authority  made  available 
for  obligations,  and  outlays  resulting  there- 
from. Incurred  under  the  law  containing  such 
authority  is  derived  from  a  trust  fund  con- 
sisting of  amounts  equivalent  to  amounts  of 
taxes  (related  to  the  purposes  for  which  such 
outlays  are  made!  received  In  the  Treasury 
under  specified  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 


(B)  the  budget  outlays  resulting  there- 
from consist  of  expenditures  under  a  Fed- 
eral Insurance  or  guaranty  program  estab- 
lished by  a  law  of  the  United  States  and  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(C)  the  budget  outlays  resulting  there- 
from are  made  by  an  organization  which  Is 
(i)  a  mixed-ovimershlp  Government  corpo- 
ration (as  defined  In  section  20ft of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act),  cr  (It) 
a  wholly  owned  Government  corpora  tic  n  (as 
defined  In  sectlcn  101  of  such  Act)  which  Is 
specifically  exempted  by  law  from  compliance 
with  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  that 
Act;  or 

(D)  the  budget  outlays  resulting  there- 
from consist  exclusively  of  the  proceeds  of 
gifts  or  bequests  made  to  the  United  States 
for  a  specific  purpose. 

Sec.  143.  Requirement  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation before  April  1. 

(a)  Legislation  Subject  to  Point  of 
Order. — Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b).  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
bill  or  resolution  (cr  conference  report  there- 
on) authorizing  the  enactment  of  new  budg- 
et authority  for  any  fiscal  year  after  March 
31  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  fiscal 
year  begins. 

(b)  Emergency  Waiver. — If  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
determines  that  emergency  conditions  re- 
quire a  waiver  of  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
sp2ct  to  any  bill,  resolution,  or  conference 
report,  such  committee  may  report,  and  the 
House  may  consider  and  adopt,  a  resolution 
waiving  the  application  cf  subsection  (a) 
In  the  case  of  such  bill,  resolution,  or  con- 
ference report. 

Sec.  144.  Jurisdiction    to    report    legislation 
rescinding   budget  authority. 

Paragraph  (a)  of  clause  2  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  the  rescission  of  appropriations". 
Sec.  145.  Changes   In    functional    categories. 

Any  change  1%  the  functional  categories 
set  out  In  the  United  States  Budget  shall  be 
made  only  In  consultation  between  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Sec.  146.  Amendments   to    Budget   and    Ac- 
counting Act. 

(a)  Presidential  Budget  To  Include  Tax 
ExPENDiruRES. — Section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  set 
forth  the  amounts  of  revenue  losses  attribut- 
able to  provlsiono  of  the  Federal  tax  laws 
which  allow  an  exclusion  or  deduction  from 
gross  Income  or  which  provide  a  preferential 
rate  of  tax  or  a  deferral  of  tax  liability  (com- 
monly referred   to  as   'tax  expenditures") .". 

(b)  Five-Year  Btjecet  Projections. — Sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  such  Act  (31  VB.C.  11)  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
In  paragraph  (5)  "and  projections  for  the 
four  fiscal  years  immediately  following  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  In  para- 
graph (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
years";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
In  paragraph  (6)  "and  projections  for  the 
four  fiscal  years  Immediately  following  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year". 

Part  5 — Change  m  Fiscal  Year 
Sec.  151.  Fiscal  year  to  commence  October  1. 
(a)  In  General. — Effective  with  the  calen- 
dar year  1975,  the  fiscal  year  of  all  depart- 
in<>nts.  apencles  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  government  of 
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the  District  of  Columbte  shall  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  October  of  each  year. 
(b)  CoifToainwc  Pmovtsiows  — 

(1)  Effective  with  the  calendar  year  1975. 
•sctlon  237  of  the  Rerlaed  Statutes  (31  USC. 

,  1020)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■July"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lien  there- 
cf  "October" 

(2)  Hotwlthfltandlng  section  301  of  the 
Bulget  and  Accounting  Act.  1021  (31  U  S  C. 
11).  or  any  other  proTlslon  of  law.  the  budg- 
et which  the  President  trannnlts  for  the 
fisral  year  beginning  July  1.  1971.  shall  cover 
the  period  beginning  July  1  of  such  year  and 
ending  September  30. 1976. 

(3)  Any  law.  regulation,  cr  order  which  re- 
fers or  applies  to  a  fiscal  year  beginning  in 
any  calendar  year  after  1974  (whether  or  not 
such  1"\w.  regulation,  or  order  specifies  the 
beginning  cr  ending  date  of  the  fiscal  year) 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  or  apply  to  the  flacal 
year  (beginning  In  such  calendar  year)  as 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  153.  Transition. 

The  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  provide  by  regulation,  order, 
or  otherwise  for  the  orderly  transition  by  all 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  govern- 
ment cf  th2  District  of  Columbia  from  the 
use  of  the  fiscal  year  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  u.<ie  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  prcscrlbad  by  section  151(a) .  The 
Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  draft  or  drafts  of  such  cddUlonal 
legislation  as  he  considers  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  objective. 
Part  fl — Techntcai.  and  Confobmiwc  AMKifD- 

Ma«TS 

Sec.  161.  Amendments  to  House  rul^. 

(a)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (as  amended  by  section  111 
(c)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  clatise  32  the  following  new 
clauss: 

"TBA.  The  respective  areas  of  legislative 
jurisdiction  under  this  rule  are  modified  by 
title  I  of  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973  •• 

(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  clause  39  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(as  redesignated  by  section  lIKc)  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "the  Committee 
on  the  Budget."  immediately  after  "the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (6)  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
clause  30  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) Is  amended  by  Inserting  -and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget"  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Subparagraph  (4)  of  paragraph  (b)  of 
clause  30  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (as  so  redesignated) 
la  simended  by  inserting  "and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget"  Immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof. 

(e)  Clause  32  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (as  so  redesignated) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Committee  on 
the  Budget"  Unmedlately  after  "the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.". 

(f)  Paragraph  (a)  of  clause  33  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rule*  of  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives 
(as  so  redealgnated )  Is  amended  by  Insertlrg 
"and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget"  imme- 
diately after  "the  Committee  on  Appropr1»- 
tlooo". 

Sec.  1«2.  Amendment*    to    Leglslatlre    Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1916. 

(a)  Section  133  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  use.  190a)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget"  after  "ApprofKlatlons''  In  sub- 
secttoiM  (d)  and  (f).aad 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  the  Committee  on  the 
BtKlget"  after  'Appropriations"  In  subsec- 
tion (h). 

(b)  SACtKji:  .i2\  of  such  Act  (3  UB.C. 
190»-I)   U 


amended  by  Inserting  "and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget"  after  "Appropriations"  each 
plsce  It  appears. 

(c)  Section  134(c)  of  such  Act  (2  VB.C. 
190b(b))  to  amended  by  Inserting  "or  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget"  after  "Appropria- 
tions". 

(d)  Section  IMfc)  of  such  Act  <2  UJBC. 
190d(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  C^ommlttees  on  Appropriations,"  and  In- 
sertlrg In  lieu  thereof  "Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
Budget,". 

(e)  Section  202  of  such  Act  (2  tJ  S  C.  72a) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subrectlon : 

"(k)  The  preceding  subsections  of  this 
section  shall  net  apply  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Repre^entatlTCS 
and  the  Senate." 

Sec.  163.  Amendments   to  Legislative   Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970. 

(a)  Section  233  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  19'5  (3'  rS.C.  1173)  Is 
pmended  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  .>aragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  and  Senate.". 

(b)  Section  236  of  such  Act  (31  US.C. 
1176)  Is  amcndel  by  Inserting  -and  the 
Budget"  after  "Appropriations"  In  paragraph 

(2). 

(c)  Section  242(a)  of  such  Act  (3  US.C. 
190h)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget"  after  "Appropria- 
tions". 

(d)  Section  243  cf  such  Act  (2  U.S  C.  1901) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "243."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
sh.-ill  also  apply  to  tne  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate." 

Pajtt  7— LcGisuiTivi  Boocrr  Omca; 

DnxcToa  AMD  SrArr 

Sec.   171.  Lcslslatlvs  Budget  Director:    staff. 

(a)  To  asslit  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
cf  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate, 
there  rhali  te  within  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  a  Legislative  Budget  Of- 
flce. headed  by  a  Lsglslatlve  Budget  Director. 
The  Legislative  Budget  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hcose  cf  R«p- 
reaentatlves  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  (Committee  on  the  Budget  cf  the  House  of 
Representatives,  without  regard  t^  political 
affiliation  and  lolely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
to  perform  his  duties.  He  shall  be  paid  at  a 
per  annum  gross  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of 
basic  pay.  as  In  effect  from  time  to  time,  for 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section 
5314  of  title  5.  united  States  Code. 

(b)  With  the  approval  cf  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  en  the  Budget  of  each  House, 
the  Legislative  Budget  Director  may — 

(1)  appoint,  without  regard  to  political  af- 
fUlatlon  and  solely  on  the  basis  cf  fitness  to 
perform  their  duties,  such  prcfeiiaianal,  tech- 
nical, cler'-ral.  and  other  :  ersonnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act, 

(2)  prescribe  their  duties  and  responsl- 
bUitles. 

(3)  Ox  their  pay.  and 

(4)  terminate  their  employment. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act.  the  Legislative  Budget  Office  may 
utilize  the  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Government,  and  may  pro- 
cure the  temporary  (not  to  exceed  one  year) 
or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
Biiltants  or  organizations  thereof  by  con- 
tract as  Independent  contractors,  or  in  the 
case  of  individual  experts  or  consultants  by 
employment   at    rates  of   pay   not    In    ex -»««« 


of  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate 
of  basic  pay  set  forth  In  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  section  5332  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code.  Including  payment  of  such  rates  for 
necessary  traveltlme. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
•ad  each  llacal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Lcgl3latlve 
Budget  Office  to  carry  out  Its  fun:tions  and 
duties  under  this  Act.  Until  sums  are  first 
appropriated  to  the  Offlce  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  expenses  of  the  Of- 
flce shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Director. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  pay  and  employment 
benefits,  rights,  and  prlvllerjes.  the  employ- 
ees of  the  OfSce  shall  b3  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of   the   House  of   RepresentaUves. 
Sec.  172.  Power  to  obtain  data. 

(a)  Sbctktwo  or  Data. — TTie  Legislative 
Budget  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate. Is  authorized  to  8c:ure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  office  board,  bu- 
reau, agency,  independent  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Government  any  In- 
formation, data,  e3tlmates.  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  functions  of  the  Legislative 
Budget  Office. 

( b )  Puamsmwo  or  Data  — Executive  de- 
partments offices,  boards,  bureaus,  agencies. 
Independent  establishments,  and  Instru- 
mentalities are  authorized  and  directed 
(notwithstanding  section  200  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921)  to  furnish  such 
Information,  data,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Legislative  Eud::;ct  Director. 
up>on  request  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Sec.  173.  Projections  of  budget  outlays. 

The  Legislative  Budget  Office  shall  develop 
for  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  for  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  upon  their 
request,  information  with  respect  to  exist- 
ing and  proposed  legislation  (whether  au- 
thorizing or  appropriation  or  similar  legls- 
laUon)  which  will  form  the  basis  of  esti- 
mating the  effect  on  budget  outlays  of  such 
legislation  not  only  on  the  current  fiscal 
year  but  also  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years. 
Any  Information  and  data  readily  available 
in  the  flies  of  the  Legislative  Budget  Office, 
and  related  technical  asslstan-e.  may  be 
fumi&hed  upon  request  to  committees  and 
Members  of  the  House  or  Senate. 

Pabt    8 — Emcnvx    Date 
8«c.  181.  Effective    date    for    budget    proce< 
dures. 

Parts  2.  3.  and  4  of  this  title,  and  part  0 
of  this  title  to  the  extent  that  It  relates  to 
parts  3.  3,  and  4,  shall  apply  (except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided)  only  with 
res{)ect  to  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1,  1975.  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  nsk  unanimous  consjnt 
that  title  I  may  be  considered  os  read, 
printed  in  the  Recob'*,  and  opan  to 
amendment  at  .Tny  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  wa^  no  objection 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Udall.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  con  ideralion  the  bill 
»HR.  7130t  to  amond  the  R'iles  of  the 
Hou.'sp  of  ReprpsentaLlve.s  and  the  S<»nau> 
to  trsprovT  congreie^lonal  control  over 
burtgptarv   ontlay   and   rrreip'    totals,  to 
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provide  for  a  LetrislaUve  Budget  EMrector 
and  staff,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BOLLING.   Mr.   Speaker.    I 


B.sk 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  THE  NOMINATION  OP  THE 
GENTUIMAN  PROM  MICHIGAN. 
MR.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  FOR  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  its  report  on  the 
nomination  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  to  be  Vice 
President.        

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPARISON  OF  MAJOR  LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROPOSALS  CONCERNING 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  WIDNALL    Mr   Speaker,  on  No- 
rember  I,  1973,  the  Housing  Sulscommit- 

tee  completed  3  week?  of  intensive  hear- 
ings onTarioa'=  bill"=  involvir.g  community 
development  and  housing  programs.  We 
were  fortunate  in  re^ceiving  u  good  cross 
section  of  both  expert  and  reprerentattve 
views,  claims  and  countcrtiaim'^  pertain- 
ing to  the  values  of  these  proposals.  The 
te.'^timony  concerning  the  three  major 
propo.sals  for  community  development 
legislation  was  particularly  wide  rangiug. 
creating  .siRnifi  »nt  uncertainty  as  to  rel- 
ative ativantages  and  dir^axiva-itages  of 
these  bills. 

My  concern  in  this  matter  led  me  to 
request  a  factual  comparison  of  the  three 
proposals  so  that  the  pertinent  value  and 
impact  of  each  could  be  properly  as- 
sessed. Accordingly.  I  directed  this  re- 
quest to  the  Administrator  of  Federal 
Community  Development  Programs,  the 
Honorable  James  T.  Lj'nn.  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Secretary  Lynn  has  now  provided  an 
objective  comparison  of  these  legislative 
proposals.  The  report  sets  forth  the  perti- 
nent considerations  in  clear  and  mean- 
in^ul  terms. 

In  order  to  give  other  Members  the  op- 
portimity  to  read  this  report  and  to  more 
clearly  judge  the  relative  merits,  I  in- 
clude my  correspondence  with  Secretary 
Lynn  and  a  copy  of  his  report: 

NOVEMBEB  20.  1973. 

Hon.  jAUss  T.  Lynn, 

Secretary,  Department  o/  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Three  major  legisla- 
tive proposals  concerning  community  de- 
velopment  programs  are  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. These  Include  the  Administration's 
Better  Communities  Act  (H.R.  7277),  the  so- 
called  Sparkman  blU  (S.  2182)   and  the  blU 


ILR.  10036.  which  was  Jointly  Introduced  bjr 
Congressmen  WUiiam  A.  Barrett  and  Thomas 
L.  Ashley. 

Although  the  three  proposals  state  similar 
objectives,  there  are  significant,  for  reach- 
ing, differences  to  be  noted  In  their  suggested 
methods  for  achieving  the  goals. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  will  be  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  nation's  future.  I 
consider  it  Imperative  that  eacb  proposal  be 
fully  evaluated  before  final  passage. 

While  our  hearings  to  date  have  been  In- 
formative In  obtaining  a  cross  section  of 
views  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  three  bills  which  treats  the 
effects  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
proposal. 

As  the  administrator  of  the  community 
development  programs  your  analysis  of  these 
proposals  would  be  Tery  helpful  In  our  final 
deliberations. 

I  would  therefore  greatly  appreciate  your 
analysis  of  the  major  issues  to  be  considered 
In  the  forthcoming  Community  Development 
legislation. 

Sincerely 

Wn.LIAM  B.  WIDNALL, 

Member  of  Congress. 
The  Secretary  or  Housing, 

AND  URBair  DKVKLOnCKHT, 

Washington.  DC  ,  November  26. 1973. 

Hon.  WllXlAM  B.  WnjNALL, 

House  of  RepreaentAtivet, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Bn-L:  In  response  to  your  request 
for  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  three 
major  legislative  proposals  concerning  com- 
munity development,  I  am  pleased  to  provide 
you  with  the  attached  analysis.  This  chart 
provides  our  summary  of  the  differences 
among  the  three  bills  on  the  issues  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
communities  \.hlch  woiUd  be  affected.  I  Uust 
this  summary  wQl  be  helpful  to  you  as  the 
House  proceeds  In  Its  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours 

James  T.  Lynn. 


COMPARISON    or   MAJOR   FEATT7M8   OF   AnMmBTRATTON "S   PROPOSFD    BfTTKR    COMMtmmTS    ACT     (BCA)  .    THE    SENATE     (SPARKMAN)     COMMUNrTY 

DsTai.opMENr  Bax    (3.   1744),  and  thx  House    (Bahrett -Ashley)    Community  Development  Block  Grants  Bill   (HJl.  10036) 

(Source:   U-S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development) 


Basic    FURPOSK   OF   NEW 
BCA 

"To  help  States  and  unl'-''  of  general  local 
government  to  deal  more  effectively  with  a 
broad  range  of  community  development  con- 
cerns .  .  .  through  a  simpler,  more  certain 
and  more  expeditious  system  of  revenue 
sharing  assistance." 


BCA 
July  1,  t«74 


tTptrpAl     COMitUKITT    DEVKLOPltlNT    PROGRAM 

Senate  BUI 
"Primary  objective"  Is  "improvement  of  liv- 
ing conditions,  economic  opportunities  and 
neighborhoods  of  pjersons  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income," and  purpose  Is  to  create  a 
more  comprehensive  assistance  program  and 
provide  greater  continuity  of  I'^deT!\l  sup- 
port. Federal  assistance  is  to  be  ust<l  "con- 
elstent  with  (the|  primary  objective"  for 
apeclflc  community  development  objectives.' 

DATX    rXTNDS    TO    BE    AVAILABL* 

ijinate  BUI 
July  1,  1974 


House  BUI 
"To  fvu-ther  the  development  of  a  national 
urban  grovrth  policy"  through  a  system  of 
Federal  aid  that  will  provide  annual  assist- 
ance with  maximum  certainty  and  mini- 
mum delay,  encourage  activities  connected 
with  local  and  areawlde  planning  and  further 
housing  objectives. 


House  BlU 
July  1,  1975 


nxtoa  DUBiNO  which  paoca.\M  would  operate  with  out  need  fob  new  concbzssional  authorizations 


BCA 
Kl'i-e  joara 


BCA 
No  limit  OD  amoant.  which  wlU  l^e  set  an- 
nually in  appropriations  art  .\rtmlniairaUon 
states  U  wUi  requaat  ^23  Uiiion  per  year 
In  \aXUMi  yeara  ApproprlaUor.s  in  fiacai  1B7J 
««■«  9i.lt  bUUon  for  HUD's  prtor  cate- 
gorical community  development  program*. 


Senate  BlU 
Two  yeara 

aWOTJNT    OF    FEDERAL    FUWOS    TO    BE    C  ittttTTTKO    KACB 

Senate  Bill 
Would  authorUw  HtTD  Secretary  Lo  com- 
mit an  amount  "not  to  exceed"  $2.7  bllUon 
in  first  year,  fiscal  1975,  and  $3.2  billion  In 
second,  but  amounts  would  be  approved  In 
appropriations  act  which  could  be  annual 
or  multlyear  depending  upon  result  of  ap- 
propriations process.  (Note:  Committee  dur- 
ing "Mark  Up"  has  passed  over  this  part  of 
bill  and  Is  considering  possibility  of  lower 
funding  level.) 


House  BUI 
Three  years 

YEAR 

House  BlU 
HUD  Secretary  could  commit  an  amount 
"not  to  exceed"  »2.5  billion  In  first  year, 
fiscal  year  1976,  $2.75  blUlon  In  second  and 
$3  billion  In  third,  but  amounts  would  be 
approved  In  appropriations  act  which  could 
be  annual  or  multlyear  depending  upon  re- 
sult of  approprUtloa  ptooeaa. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tablA. 


'UTS 
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CouPAJUsox  or  Majob  Tkatowes  or  Admin isixation's  Psoposko  Bttteb  Commttxttiks  Act    (BCA),  thx  Sxnatk   (Spaskman)    Commttnitt 
Dkvxlopmxmt  Bux  (S.  1744),  and  thx  Hotrsz  (BAXxnT-AsHixT)  Commttnitt  DcvxLoPMzirr  B1.0CX  OaAirrs  Bnx   {HM.   10036) — Coc. 


BCA 

Cities,  countlea  and  other  units  of  local 
general  government  may  receive  funds; 
States  receive  funds  fcr  distribution  to  local 
communities,  but  generally  could  not  receive 
funds  for  State  community  development 
projects. 


xucisLX  axcipixirrs  or  punds 
Senate  Bill 
States  (for  purposes  which  cculd  Include 
Stats  community  development  projects), 
cities,  counties  and  ether  units  of  local  gen- 
eral government  (Including  designated  pub- 
lic agencies  such  as  urban  renewal  agencies) 
may  receive  funds.  In  addition,  private  de- 
velopers of  "new  communities"  and  citizen 
associations  in  such  "new  communities" 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  (and  HX7D 
Secretary  is  required  to  allocate  funds  to 
take  account  of  new  cooimunlty  assistance 
needs. )  > 

■EQTTTXXD  CONTKIBUTION   OP  8TATV  OE  LOCAL  PtJNDS   AS  A  CONDmON  FOR  PSDESAL  ASSISTANCK 


Bouse  BUI 
states    (for   purposes    which    could    include 
State     community     development    projects), 
cities,  counties  and  other  units  of  general 
local  government. 


BCA 

100%  Federal  funding;  local  contrlbutian 
cannot  be  required.  No  need  to  show  main- 
tenance of  prior  effort. 


BCA 

No  provision  fcr  an  application  but  a  state- 
ment of  conununlty  development  objectives 
and  proposed  use  of  funds  mutt  be  prepared 
and  a  copy  furnished  the  HUD  Secretary. 


BCA 

Statement  of  proposed  use  of  funds  can 
be  brief  form  documents  similar  to  General 
Revenue  Sharing  "Planned  Use  Reports." 


Senate  BiU 
Any  community  (cr  State)  participating 
must  csntribute,  "in  cash  grants,"  10%  of 
cost  cf  assisted  activities,  with  very  limited 
exceptions.  Al».  asslstanci  is  n:t  to  be  ured 
to  reduce  "substantially"  prlcr  level  of  local 
financial  support  for  "community  develop- 
ment actlvlt  ej." 

WHAT   A    COMICITNrrT    IfnST    DO    TO    SCCCnW   rUNDIMO 

Need  /or  an  Application 
Senate  BUI 
Requires  submission  of  a  detailed  applica- 
tion potentially  similar  to  a  Model  Cities  ap- 
plication,   annually,    fcr    Federal    approval. 
Provision  made  fcr  exceptions  frcm  all  or  part 
of  the  application  requirement,  but  only  at 
the    discretion    cf    tl^e    HUO    £ecretary    and 
only    in    the    case    cf    smiller    communities 
which   are   cutalde   cf  SMSAs  cr   urbanized 
areas,  have  never  received  funds  before  under 
the    Act,    and    are    seeking    funds    only    for 
limited  purpose  public  faculty  projects. 
Contents  of  application 
Senate  BUI 
Application  must  contain 

outline  of  needs,  purposes  and  actions 
over  next  three  years 

"to  meet  bousing  needs"  of  famlUes,  par- 
ticularly for  low-  and  moderate-in -ome  fam- 
ilies, "who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
seek  housing  In  the  community" 

to  Improve  and  upgrade  "community  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  meet  the  social  needs  of 
residents."  particularly  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families,  in  areas  affected  by  com- 
munity  development   activities  ■ 

to  prevent  and  eliminate  slums  and  blight 
and  upgrade  deteriorating  nelghtx)rhoods  ' 

description  of  activities  over  next  two-year 
period  to  meet  community  development  goals 
Including  estimated  costs  and  general  loca- 
tion of  the  activities  and  reqxilrementa  for 
fedrraUy  assisted  housing  units 

certification  that 

the  community  development  program  is 
consistent  with  objectives  of  Act  and  "with 
local  and  areawide  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plans  and  national  growth  policies" 

adequate  opportunity  has  been  cr  wlU  be 
afforded  for  public  hearings  prior  to  any  prl- 
Tate  land  acquisition 


House  BUI 
Neither  a  requirement   for,   nor  a  prohibi- 
tion against.  Stite  or  local  contributions.  No 
maintenance  of  prior  effort  provision. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tab'e 


a  "substantial  portion"  of  activities  wUl  be 
directed  toward  the  "improvement  of  the  liv- 
ing conditions,  economic  opportunities,  and 
neighborhoods  of  persons  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income" ' 

Adequate  citizen  participation  and  In- 
volvement afforded. 


House  BUI 
Requires  submission  of  a  detailed  applica- 
tion, potentially  similar  to  a  Model  Cities  ap- 
plication, annually,  for  Federal  approval  No 
provision  for  exceptions  althcuf^h  there  are 
variations  In  the  material  required  according 
to  size  of  city. 


House  BUI 

Application  must  contain 

Identlficatlcn  of  "community  development 
needs ' 

specification  of  "both  short-  and  long-terra 
community  development  objectives"  con- 
sistent with 

"comprehensive  local  and  arcawide  devel- 
opment planning" 

"national  urban  growth  policies" 

description  of  activities  to  be  undertaken 
to  meet  community  development  needs  and 
objectives.  Including  estimated  costs  and 
general  location  of  activities 

formulation  of  a  program  of  any  activities 
necessary  "to  provide  adequate  housing  In  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons"  residing  In  the 
community  or  "who  are  employed  In  or  may 
otherwise  reasonably  be  expected  to  reside 
In  the  community" 

evidence  as  to  citizen  participation 

evidence  that  each  applicant  which  Is  a 
city  of  60.000  or  more  or  an  SMSA  central 
city  has 

established  a  "realistic"  three-year  sched- 
ule of  program  activities  designating  re- 
sources "which  can  and  will  be  available 
locaUy"  for  meeting  needs 

made  "satisfactory"  provision  for  periodic 
reexamination  of  "program  methods  and 
objectives"  from  available  information  on 
the  "social,  economic,  and  environmental 
consequences"  of  programs 

formulated  a  "comprehensive  program"  to 

"eliminate  or  prevent  slums,  blight,  and 
deterioration" 

develop  "properly  planned"  facilities  and 
Improvements,  Including  the  provision  ol 
"supporting  health,  social,  a.-.d  BimUsr  serv- 
lo 
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what  a  coMMUNn-T  must  do  to  BECtmK  PT7WING — Continued 


Propi»«l  «tot«iie:ii  .<!  community  develOT>- 
ment  objectives  and  proposed  uae  of  funds 
must  ♦>»>  nvuMnhte  for  pubUc  comment  W> 
day?  pri'vr  !..    'MiallBation, 


BCA 


rccltlen«' 


BCA 
No  review  contemptated. 

BCA 

Environmental  Impact  statements  not  con- 
templated for  entitlement  recipients. 


BCA 

Statements  of  community  development  ob- 
jectives .  ;  r  ;  ^d  tises  of  funds  could  be 
proouaoi   wiit^m  jo  day*  of  auhmliwlon 


Reqtiired  citizen  portic:  rxitton 
Senate  BUI 
Applicant  must  either  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing on  application  or  publish  application  t<x 
comment  30  days  before  submission.' 
Applicant  also  must  certify  that 

adequate  opportunity  afforded  for  public 
hearings  prior  to  any  private  land  acqulstlon 

"adequate  opportunity  for  citizen  partici- 
pation" afforded 

"meaningful  lnvo'.vp:m  :.t "  rrovlded  In 
planning  and  execution  of  community  devel- 
opment activities  for  residents  of  areas  In 
which  such  activities  are  to  be  concentrat- 
ed, "including  the  provision  of  adequate  In- 
formation and  resources." 

f .  licTiii  review  of  apPlicatio/H 

iiUl)  pers  r.tifl  :r.ust  deleri-ilKe  rro.nr-.  appU- 
Cfttiici  w.tetner  t  approve  <r  disapp-ore 
wlini:i  90  days  of  submission  i  here  Is  nei 
ther  a  prohibition  a^*l  st,  nor  »  speri:-,c 
limitation  on.  degj^c  or  HUD  review  or  upon 
HUD  authority  to  reduce  or  hi:.  ■  '  -'funds 
as  a  condition  of  approval;  app.!c.t>ii.jii£  cn^^i^ 
however,  be  disapproved  If  HUU  aeiermines 
there  Is  no  basis  for  local  certlflcatlon  as  to 
relation.shtp  b^twtrn  a  llv'ties  and  -)b»ec- 
tlvc.s  ot  the  Art 

CD  .stale  )cy  v~\i.\.  RrcBvnd<"  slRnr.rw 
a'1«»q\ia<^  "'  cUtaen  part  iclpation 
ft"!?  ■rsTi'^i:  -  t»  at  a  Eiib'  iB'Uia;  pr  ipor".  ri  ol 
f^r-' iv\x\>-f,  hrr  ri:rfv-'t-<1  t-'»T>r,l  ImprDVf  oi^nt 
of  "livliip  conrint'^np  p.~t  ni  ml'"  opp<'rtuv.llle.s. 
and  !«>»jh^>orho<xis  nf  prrfny...-  ot  low-  a:.d 
moderate'- In cr»n,e  "  ' 

In  addition,   unless   HTD   Sf-rol^rv   Tr.-^<1  !*'.'-' 
requirement  by  oerUfylng   the   modlflcaiioa 
Is    "necessary    to    meet    urgent    community 
nefidi,   "appacaUoii   uiust   be   disapproved  If 
It      is     deterniiiied      Uiat     cc.TLmualty     will 
noi    ^pc:.j    Vj    or    ni.jre    of    grant    on    hous- 
ing   needs,    prevention    and    elurOnfltlon    of 
slums  and  blight  and  improvement  of  com- 
munity  services    to    meet    the    social    needs 
of  residents,  particularly  low-  or  moderate- 
Income  families,  of  affected  areas.^ 
A-95  review 
Senate   B'.U 
Review  probably  joalempiatel 

Knvtionw^ent ai  tm:mct   slatev.-  >u 
Senate   Bl'.l 
Environmental  impa-l  sla'.cir.ents  would  i>f 
necessary  even  for  annual  funding  of  recipi- 
ents of  formula  and  hold  harmless  funds. 
SstimateA  application  processing  time 
Senate  BiU 
Although  applications  must  be  disapproved 
or  approved   wUhln  90   days,   complexity   of 
applications    would    probably    require    that 
negotlattoTi!^  beeln  well  before  formal  docu- 
ment Is  suimi^'f^n    IT  -'-f"^   rni^ht  take  a  year 
or  more. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


HoxueBUl 

Applicant  most 

provlcte  citizens   ■!lkc:>     U)  bi  a5e --pd  wi  h 

adequate  Informalia.i  >n  'uMd.-v,  &  ■.  vuie« 
and    "hnportaiT.      :^T--t:-Mn    r^   uiremcni* 

hold  public  he  i-r.ri;;^ 

provide  affected  ciLBaens  wlla  "fcn  adequaie 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  application." 


BCA 
Funds  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  for 
which  they  could  be  used  undpr  existing 
HUD  community  development  programs  (In- 
cluding ^T~<i■-•'  r'rl>-r>  m"'^.  ^.^rpn^i'itty 
ChOOBlne:  r^r  lUwif  whit  ».  Uvltles  II  »».nU 
to  undr-tukr  »nd  tttf  ajTiouat  of  funds  it 
wants  to  !leTot«  ■'<  e»ch 


PEEMISSIBLX    TTSES    OF   FUNDS 

Senate  BIU 
Communities  must  spend,  unless  HUD  Sec- 
retary granted  a  special  exception,  two- thirds 
Of  funds  on  hous!  r  'ir^ai  r»-«rwa!  and 
MndPl  rules  tvpe  ac-.ITliiei.  v  :.  • '  ,>  r(^  =  ult 
Ui*l  A  .iornmuiutj  gfner^ii  c^^.a  u^l  ..i>e 
lU  er.Lire  ali;>Lme:a  tor  p.'^je^ta  ,.ke  ;;.  ..it 
funde^l  in  the  past  u:>cU:i  Uit  waiex  a;jl  :«*- 
er  and  opta  space  .a;id  p.'j^raai.  ::.ul  -^:iii  )i 
spetkd  more  than  25*  jX  fuada  on  M,xiel 
Cities  "software  type  f.vrlV.tles  a:,d  s^rTl-f^ 
and  certain  other  activities  regardless  of  prior 
program  levels.' 


Hoaae  BUI 
HUD  j.erso'.iiiei  mus;  lipprove  from  ;.;»«  »4>pU- 
catlon  such  matters  as  the 

consistency  of  the  program  with  local  and 
areawlde   comprehensive   planning 

adequacy  of  the  community's  housing  pro- 
gram 

adequacy  of  local  citizen  participation 
realism  of  the  scheduled  activities 
comprehensiveness  of  the   ;'    ^"^^:" 
property     of     community     facUiues     and 
■  ibis     Improvements  planmn^; 
-ithm  60  days  after  beginning  ot  fiscal  r^ar 
~    whl'-h   graiit    Is   made     Amount"   of   r'-inds 
an  also  be  iowered     despite  formula  tt  boid 
harmless  amount)   where  federal  ofB   1*1  s  de- 
termine  this   Is   appropriate   o::    t:.f    o.^-:-      ' 
past     "performance,"     community     program 
capacity,    and    the    timeliness    of    program 
execution  efforts. 


House  BlU 
Review  specifically  required. 

Mouse  BIU 

K"vr  ^'-.mental  Impart  f^iA'errxr.tJ'  w~>u\d  be 
neces^'ary  e^en  for  annua:  funding  of  recipi- 
ents of  formula  ard  h-.c!   ha.'Tr>ie»s  fund  = 

House  Blil 
.'Mthoujh  appUcatuana  must  t>e  arted  upon 
wUhIn  ao  days  .5f  the  tMJi^lr.nmi:;  o;  »  fiscal 
vear.  i  .miplex'.ly  ■. ''.  app:.' a' :..  .-  '^  --':  "'■- 
quire  either  that  they  bp  submitU"!  »el'.  oe- 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  year  or  t.nat  an 
•■informal"  review  prooeas  take  place  before 
formal  appUcatlon  U  submitted.  Process 
might  take  more  than  a  year  for  naetropoll- 
tan  cities  required  to  have  a  "coTr!r>re»>en- 
slve"  program,  as  review  would  be  «  r  '!ar  o 
that  rcq-lred  tor  Model  Cities  Rpplicalions. 


House  BUI 
No  requirement  that  specUled  percentages 
of  funds  be  used  (or  not  used)  for  particular 
activities.  However.  Umltations  on  use  could 
apparently  be  ;mpoa«l  by  HUD  Secretary  as 
a  condition  of  application  app.'  ■»:  '  '^=  a 
result  ot  Federal  evaluation  of  pr  -tra-m  pw- 
f  jrmATii^. 


jyjiO 
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BCA 

Uses  &n  objective  formula  to  Indicate  need 
for  community  development  aasutAnce  of  any 
community  relative  to  all  other  communities: 
ttae  population  of  tbe  city  lor  county),  the 
amount  of  housing  overcrowding,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty  (counted  twice). 


DXSTKiBtrnoN  or  ru»fD6 
Formula  used  to  allocate  fun 
Senate  BUI 
Uses  formula  which  Is  like  that  In  BCA  ex- 
cept  that   It   "Includes  an  additional   "pro- 
gram experience"  factor  (on  top  of  the  "bold 
harmless"  provision  described  below)   which 
serves  to  Increase  the  relative  share  of  funds 
going  to  communities  which  in  the  past  have 
been    securing    the    largest    amount*    under 
urban    renewil   and   other   HUD    categorical 
assistance  programs  and  to  decrease  tbe  share 
of  other  communities. 


House  Bill 
Like  Senate  BUI  uses  a  formula  which  in- 
cludes "program  experience."  Also  provides 
for  a  "regloaallzatloQ"  of  poverty,  which,  a« 
applied  on  the  basU  of  avaUable  data,  tenda 
to  reduce  amounts  going  to  communities  In 
the  South  (without  regard  to  actual  Uvlng 
coats  In  specific  SMSAs  or  communities)  aa 
compared  to  communities  In  other  areas 
(especially  the  West) . 


^>         BCA 

Amounts  paid  on  an  entitlement  basis  aa 
formula  or  bold  barmless  funds  cannot  be 
reduced  so  long  as  funds  are  used  for  com- 
,  munlty  development  activities  and  there  are 
no  violations  of  apeclflc  requirements  (e.g., 
nondiscrimination) . 


BCA 

Funds  are  distributed  by  formula  directly  to 
cities  of  eo,(XX)  and  over  (and  to  other  cen- 
tral cities  of  SMSAs  and  certain  counties) 
with  cities  and  counties  receiving  funds  ac- 
cording to  their  needs  measured  against 
tboM  of  other  cities  aiul  oountlea. 


BCA 

Urban  counties  with  populations  of  300.- 
000  or  more  (exclusive  of  SMSA  central  cities 
or  cities  of  50,000  or  over)  and  located  In 
SMSAs  would  be  allocated  funds  directly  by 
formula. 


AuthoHty  0/  HUD  to  reduce  entitlement  amounts 
Senate  Bill 

la  Since  HUD  must  review  and  approve  detailed 
appUcatlon«,  It  could  apparently  reduce  en- 
titlement amounts  as  a  condition  of  ap- 
proval. For  example,  HUD  could  require  that 
specific  Items  be  eliminated  from  program, 
thus  reducing  entitlement  funding,  if  It  de- 
termined this  was  appropriate  to  assure  that 
program  activities  were  subet&ntlally  di- 
rected to  helping  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families. 
Distribution  of  funds  to  metropolitan  cities 

Senate  Bill 
Funds     distributed     by     formula     through 
SMSA    bjised    computations.    Each    city    of 
60,000  and  over  (and  each  central  city)   re- 
ceives  funds   by    formula   out   of   Its   SMSA 
"pot."    The    amount   received   by   each    city 
varlea  according  to  how  the  city  compares 
under  the  formula  to  all  other  communities 
In   the   SMSA.   The   funds   allocated   to   the 
SMSA,  In  turn,  vary  according  to  bow  It  com- 
pares with  aU  other  SMSAs. 
Distribution  of  funds  to  urban  cownfle* 
Senate  Bill 
Counties    would    net    receive    funds    on    a 
formula  basis    although  a  change  to  allow 
at  least  soma  counties  to  be  formula  recipi- 
ents is  now  being  considered  by  tbe  Com- 
mittee. 


House  BUI 
Formula  or  bold  barmless  amounts  are  only 
a  ma.ximum,  since  blU  specifically  requires 
that  HUD  review  community  performance  at 
least  each  year  and  determine  whether  fund- 
ing to  which  a  community  might  otherwise 
be  entitled  should  be  reduced  Also,  proposed 
costs  of  activities  could  be  reduced  If  found 
ur.reasonable  and,  as  under  Senate  BUl,  re- 
ductions could  be  made  If  spyeclflc  proposed 
activities  were  disapproved. 


House  BlU 


Like  Senate  BlU. 


House  BUI 
Unlike  1972  House  BUI.  counties  would 
not  receive  funds  on  a  formula  basis.  Larger 
counties  would  however,  be  among  those  en- 
titled to  a  "priority"  In  the  distribution  by 
HUD  Secretary  of  discretionary  funds  not 
needed  for  formula  or  "hold  harmless"  pur- 
poses. 


The  "hold  harmless"  amount — Formula  cities 
BCA  Senate  BUI 

Formula  cities  receiving,  under  prior  HUD      Includes    provisions    like    BCA    by    which      Like  Senate  BUI. 
community      development      programs,      an      formula  recipients  would  be  "held  harmless" 
amount  in  excess  of  their  formula  amount,      on  the  basis  of  their  prior  program  levels,  but 
would  receive  that  higher  sum.   I.e.,  would      with  no  provisions  for  phase  out. 
be   "held   harmless."   This  excess   would   be 
phased  out  by  thirds  over  the  last  three  years 
of  the  Act,  with   the   funds  saved   thus  be- 
coming avaUable  to  these  aind  other  formula 
cities  and  to  smaller  communities  and  coun- 
ties that  do  not  quaUfy  for  formula  funds. 

The  "hold  harmless-  amount— Non-formula  communities  which  hare  been  participating  in 

or  model  cities  program  • 
^C\  Senate    BUI 


House  BlU 


These  communities  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive their  prior  program  level  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  after  which  this  guaranteed 
funding  would  be  phased  out.  with  the  funds 
then  being  available  for  distribution  to  these 
and  other  communities. 


If  community  participating  In  urban  re- 
newal, hold  harmless  provisions  slmUar  to 
BCA  apply,  but  no  provision  made  for  phase 
out. 


either  urban  renewal  (conventional  or  NDP) 

House  Bill 
Smaller  communities  participating  in  urban 
renewal  or  model  cities  "held  harmless"  but 
Includes  provisions  that  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  phasing  out  over  a  five  year  period, 
not  necessarUy  in  graduated  steps,  "hold 
harmless"  for  such  communities,  even 
though  no  phase  out  Is  provided  for  "hold 
harmless"  payments  to  larger  formula 
recipients. 


DUtTibution  of  funds  to  other— i£.,  non-formula,  non-hold  harmless— Communities  located  in  SMSAs 

_    .,  vT^..,.^  on 


BCA 

SmaUer  communities  that  have  not  been 
participating  in  urban  renewal  or  Model 
Cities  would  receive  funds  (principally 
through  States)  out  of  amounts  not  used 
for  formula  distribution  or  "hold  harm- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Senate  BUI 

The  smaller  communities  located  In  SMSAs 
may  have  little  or  nothing  available  to  them 
If  the  funds  alloted  to  that  SMSA  were  needed 
to  "bold  harmless"  the  central  city,  and  other 
communities  in  the  SMSA  If  they  have  been 


House  BUI 

Like  the  Senate  BUI,  amounts  available  to 
8m«Uer  communities  In  an  SMSA  would  vary 
according  to  hold  harmless  needs  of  other 
communities  in  the  SMSAs. 
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DiSTitmuTiow  or  ruNOS— continued 

engaged  In  urban  renewal.  These  smaller 
communities  in  SMSAs  wovUd  have  prospects 
for  receiving  from  HUD  funds  that  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  in- 
dividual  SMSA  formula  shares  that  are 
needed  In  those  SMSAs  for  "hold  harmless." 


less."  A  smaller  community  located  in  an 
SMSA  would  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
fund  made  avaUable  to  that  SMSA  by  the 
State  because  the  fund  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  any  hold  harmless"  requirements 
of  the  cities  or  other  communities  In  that 


SMSA,  Distribution  of  funds  to  other— i.e..  non-formula,  non-hold  harmless— Communities  located  anywhere 

_       _  VT_..<.«   t:i.i 


BCA 

Because  "hold  harmless"  for  formula  cities 
and  communities  participating  In  urban  re- 
newal or  Model  Cities  "phases  out"  begin- 
ning In  the  third  year,  funds  avaUable 
through  States  for  aU  communities.  Includ- 
ing smaller  communities,  wUl  increase  even 
If  overall  program  levels  should  remain  con- 
stunt. 


Senate  BUI 

Continuation  of  "hold  harmless"  for  cities 
and  other  communities  which  have  been 
benefited  In  the  past  would  eliminate  any 
Increases  in  funds  for  all  communities.  In- 
cluding smaller  communities,  unless  overaU 
funding  levels  rise. 


House  Bill 

Phase  out  of  "hold  harmless"  for  smaUer 
communities  vrtth  past  benefits  (but  not 
larger  formula  cities)  would  allow  for  some 
Increase  In  funds  for  all  communities.  In- 
cluding smaller  communities. 


LOANS   FOR   LAND    ACQtTISmON    AND    OTHER    PURPOSES 


BCA 

Recipients  may  pledge  assete.  Including 
funds  received  under  BCA,  If  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  do  so,  to  secure  loans,  but  Sec- 
retary not  authorized  to  make  loans, 

BCA 

90%  of  funds  not  paid  by  formula  or  as 
"hold  harmless"  payments  would  be  distrib- 
uted through  States.  States  coiUd  not  retain 
any  of  these  funds  for  their  own  community 
development  purposes. 


Senate  BUI 
Secretary   Is  authorized   to   make   loans  for 
planning   and   operating   activities   of   com- 
munities pending  receipt  of  grant  funds  or 
other  permanent  financing. 

ROLE    or    STATES 

Senate  BUl 
No  provision  requiring  any  funds  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  States.  States  could,  how- 
ever, receive  funds  and  could  use  these  funds 
for  their  own  community  development  proj- 
ects. 


House  BlU 

Secretary  authorized  to  make  loans  to  pro- 
vide for  financing  real  property  acquisition 
activities. 


House  Bill 
Like  Senate  BUl,  no  provision  requiring  dis- 
tribution of  any  funds  through  States.  How- 
ever, States  could  establish  development 
policies  or  priorities  which  must  be  recog- 
nized In  the  distribution  of  funds  by  the  Sec- 
retary. States  could  also  receive  and  use 
funds  for  their  own  development  projects. 


« Reflects  tentative  decisions  taken  In  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  Markup  as  of  November  20,  1973. 
•  Beneflte  of  this  provision  would  not  extend  to  communities  which  had  participated  onZj^  in  the  water  and  sewer  grant,  public  facility 
loan,  code  enforcement,  neighborhood  facility,  rehabilitation  loan  or  open  space  land  programs. 


CHILE  CLEARED   ON   RACISM 
CHARGE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hi.-?  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  Fri- 
day the  Washington  Post  carried  a  story 
implying  that  the  Chilean  Government 
had  indicated  to  the  United  States  that 
a  proposed  U.S.  Army  attache  was  un- 
acceptable because  he  is  black  This 
charge  has  been  vigoroiisly  denied  by 
both  Chilean  officials  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense.  On  Satur- 
day the  Post  printed  a  second  story  to 
the  effect  that  Chile  did  not  reject  the 
proposed  attache  and.  in  fact,  was  never 
consulted  at  all  about  the  individual  in 
question.  The  chief  of  the  U.S.  military 
group  in  Chile  has  stated  that  he  alone 
declined  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  charges  made 
in  the  original  article  might  have  had 
serious  consequences  for  United  States- 
Chilean  relations  if  they  had  been  true. 
It  is  Important  that  the  second  article 
which  grreatly  clarifies  the  situation  re- 
ceive appropriate  attention  and  I  include 
it  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
along  with  the  texts  of  statement  re- 
leased Friday  by  the  Pentagon  and  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  which  appeared  !n 
today's  Washington  Post: 

Black  Attach*  to  Chile  Babred  by  U.S. 

MiLrrART   Aide    in   Santiago 

(By  Austin  Scott  and  Michael  Getler) 

The  Defense  Department  said  last  night 
that  It  was  the  chief  of  the  U.S.  military  ad- 


visory group  In  Santiago,  not  the  Chilean 
government,  who  said  that  a  black  U.S.  Army 
colonel  was  not  acceptable  as  a  mlUtary  ad- 
viser to  ChUe  because  of  his  race. 

Diplomatic  messages  sent  to  Washington 
explaining  the  rejection  of  Col.  T.  M.  Gaf- 
ford  had  claimed,  according  to  Pentagon 
sources,  that  GaSord  was  not  acceptable  to 
the  Chilean  government  because  of  its  racial 
policies. 

But  In  a  two  paragraph  statement,  the 
Pentagon  said  last  night  Chile  was  never 
consulted  about  GalTord's  nomination. 

The  nomination  was  "forwarded  through 
appropriate  channels  to  the  chief  of  the 
military  group  for  coordination  with  the 
US  embassy  and  the  government  of  ChUe," 
the  Pentagon  statement  said. 

Navy  Capt.  R.  E  Davis,  chief  of  the  mUl- 
tary  group,  "declined  that  nomination  with- 
out coordinating  with  the  government  of 
ChUe  or  with  the  U.S.  embassy,"  the  state- 
ment continued 

"His  assessment  of  the  situation  was  In- 
valid, resulting  In  an  error  In  Judgment.  In- 
structions are  being  issued  to  insure  that 
comments  of  the  U.S.  embassy  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Chile  are  obtained  concerning 
any  proposed  nominations." 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  refused  to  go 
beyond  the  statement  when  asked  whether 
the  "Instructions"  Include  disciplining  or  re- 
moval of  Davis,  and  what  Davis'  reasons  were 
for  rejecting  Oaflord's  nomination. 

Sources,  however,  said  Davis  thought  the 
ChUean  government  would  object  to  a  black. 

A  Pentagon  source  said  the  decision 
amounted  to  "a  major  foulup"  within  the 
U.S.  mUltary  group  In  Chile,  and  was  "cer- 
tainly not  In  line  with  our  policies  of  assign- 
ing people  without  regard  to  race." 

It  also  raised  the  question  of  who  had  lied 
about  the  Chilean  government's  role. 

Authoritative  sources  on  Capitol  HUl  and 
m  the  Pentagon  said  Thursday  that  Gen. 


William  B.  Rosson,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  U.S.  Southern  Command  In  Panama,  re- 
ported to  Washington  that  his  command  had 
been  informed  by  the  U.S.  team  In  Chile  that 
Gafford  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Chilean 
government  because  of  Its  racial  policies. 

Pentagon  sources  said  yesterday  that  Ros- 
son apparently  relayed  Just  what  he  had  been 
told;  that  he  apparently  ^as  not  told  "that 
this  was  a  military  group  decision." 

The  mUltary  group  in  ChUe  was  "anticipat- 
ing rather  than  thinking,"  the  sources  said. 

The  ChUean  embassy  here  Issued  a  state- 
ment saying  any  suggestion  that  the  ChUean 
government  rejected  the  appointment  of  a 
black  officer  was  "a  slander  against  both  the 
ChUean  government  and  the  Chilean  people." 

Gen.  Walter  Heitmann.  Chile's  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  called  a  news  confer- 
ence to  say  the  Chilean  government  was 
never  told  about  Gafford,  or  the  posslbUlty 
that  he  might  get  the  appointment. 

Asked  whether  Chile  would  accept  a  black 
mlUtary  adviser,  he  said,  "Whenever  they  de- 
cide to  send  one,  he  Is  welcome." 

"We're  not  aware  of  any  special  racial 
policy  of  the  government  of  Chile,"  a  State 
Department  spokesman  said. 

The  Pentagon  confirmed  Thursday  that  a 
white  officer  had  been  sent  to  Chile  in  Gaf- 
ford's  place. 

There  was  no  Indication  from  the  Pentagon 
whether  the  white  officer  would  remain  there 
or  be  withdrawn,  or  who  might  replace  him 
If  he  were  withdrawn. 

Abmt  Racisim 
There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  to  the 
report  that,  for  racial  reasons,  Chile  refused 
to  accept  a  black  United  States  colonel  who 
had  been  named  to  the  American  MUltary 
Advisory  Group  In  Santiago.  The  new  Chil- 
ean government  has  come  under  sharp  and 
deserved  chaUenge  few  many  of  Its  human 
rights  policies;   its  insensitlvity  to  interna- 
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tlonal  opinion  In  thts  regard  Is  already  well 
estabUabed  But  tn  tbis  liiatanc«  CbUe  ap- 
pears blameless.  The  country  Ls  proud,  and 
deservedly  so,  of  Its  tradltlca  of  racial 
tolerance. 

Uofortunately.  the  matter  does  not  end 
there.  Per  a  black  colocel.  T.  M.  Oallord. 
was  Indeed  rejected  for  the  Santiago  post 
which  was  subsequently  filled  by  a  white 
officer.  The  Pentagon  now  says  this  was  the 
daclsion  of  the  chief  of  the  Advisory  Group 
in  Santiago  This  offlcer.  It  la  suggested, 
thought  Chile  would  object  to  a  black  Since 
no  ChUaan  obJecUon  was  actually  ezpreaaad. 
liowever.  and  alooe  Chile's  racial  record  can 
stand  cloee  scrutiny,  and  since  no  antici- 
pated cr  actual  Chilean  ob}ecttcn  should 
have  been  sustaiaed  anyway.  It  Is  very  bard 
to  credit  this  Pentagon  sug<;estlon. 

The  whole  affair  reeks  of  racism.  It  Is  bad 
enough  that  an  American  colleague  may 
have  rejected  Col.  OaCord  and  tried  to 
blame  the  Chileans — surely  that  alone  la 
worth  official  inquiry  It  Is  worse  In  a  tense 
that  his  Army  superiors  apparently  acqui- 
esced In  a  situation  involrtng.  at  face,  the 
humlllatian  of  a  fellow  oOoer.  of  the  VS. 
Army  and  of  the  Onited  State*.  The  public 
Is  owed  a  prompt  and  full  report  on  Mxia  dl^r 
graceful  affair. 

DEPASTMnrr  or  Dktknsb  Stattuxnt. 
NovTMBCx  30.  1973 
T>e  Department  of  Defense  ncmlnatloa 
of  Colonel  Oafford  for  a&sigiunent  to  the 
United  SUtes  UUitary  Group  In  Chile  was 
forwarded  through  appropriate  channels  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Military  Group  for  coordi- 
nation with  the  D^.  Embassy  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile.  The  Chief  of  the  MUltary 
Group  declined  the  nomination  without  co- 
ordinating with  the  Government  of  Chile 
or  with  the  VS.  embassy  His  assessment  of 
the  situation  was  invalid  resulting  in  an 
error  in  Judgment.  Instructions  are  being 
issued  to  insure  that  comments  of  the  VS. 
E^mbassy  and  the  Government  of  Chile  are 
obtained  concerning  any  proposed  nomina- 
tions. 


FEDESIAL  NURSING  HOME  PATIENTS 
BILX.  OP  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  COHEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarts 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COHEN  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  the  last 
20  years,  advances  in  medical  science 
have  enabled  more  and  more  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  to  live  weU  Into  their  eighties 
and  nineties.  Unfortunately,  the  past  20 
years  have  also  seen  major  dtianges  In 
the  American  family  structure  which 
have  made  It  Increasingly  dlflBcult  for  the 
elderly  to  receive  tne  care  and  assistance 
they  need  within  the  family  netting  The 
result  has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
what  we  know  as  nursing  homes  or  con- 
valescent centers,  long-term  care  facili- 
ties which  today  provide  general  and 
medical  care  for  many  elderly  people. 

Millions  of  elderly  Americans  are  now 
living  In  nursing  homes,  and  m?re  homes 
are  being  opened  every  month.  Last  year, 
the  Federal  Government  provided  over 
a  blllioa  dollars  to  such  Institutions  as 
part  of  ths  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. Tragically,  despite  the  vital  func- 
tion of  these  nursing  facilities  and  the 
extensive  Federal  Involvement  In  them,  a 
sigr.lftr.^nt  percentage  of  the  homes  fall 
far  short  of  the  standard  of  care  their 
patl3nts  need.  Many  elderly  Individuals. 
•  nWrlng  such  faculties  for  needed  serv- 
l.-es.  have  Instead  become  victims  of  the 
institutions 


People  knowledgeable  of  nursing  home 
conditions  can  cite  endless  examples  of 
the  abuse  and  neglect  that  can  and  do 
occur  in  such  facilities:  bedridden  In- 
continent patients  leit  unattended  for 
the  entire  day:  staff  stealing  food  and 
money  from  the  residents;  an  elderly 
lady  classified  as  senile  because  the  doc- 
tor did  net  determine  that  she  was  stone 
deaf  and  could  not  hear  his  questions:  a 
woman  whose  leg  had  to  be  amputated 
because  a  blood  clot  was  not  noticed  by 
the  staff  until  the  leg  had  turned  gan- 
grenous. It  is  small  wonder  that  the 
elderly  dread  the  day  when  they  may  no 
longer  be  able  to  care  for  themselves  and 
must  enter  nursing  homes. 

I  believe  strongly  that  conditions  in 
nursing  homes,  beginning  with  those  re- 
ceiving Federal  moneys,  can  and  must  be 
improved. 

Today  I  am  introducing  with  18  of  my 
colleagues  lexlslatlon  providing  for  a 
Federal  Nursing  Home  Patients  bill  of 
rights.  The  measure  requires  that  long- 
term  care  facilities  certified  for  medicare 
and  medicaid  patients  adopt,  give  to  their 
patients,  and  Implement  through  appro- 
priate stall  training  a  statement  of  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  patients. 

The  guarantees  would  include  the  pa- 
tients" rights  to  exercise  civil  ad  reli- 
gious liberties,  to  receive  adequate  and 
appropriate  medical  care,  to  have  full 
knowledge  of  their  medical  condition  and 
to  participate  In  the  planning  oX  their 
medical  treatment. 

They  would  provide  the  rights  to  have 
private  and  unrestricted  communication 
with  any  person,  to  present  grievances  on 
behalf  of  themselves  or  other  patients  to 
the  facility  or  Government  officials  with- 
out fear  of  reprisal,  to  have  their  records 
kept  confidential,  and  to  have  a  secure 
place  to  store  their  personal  possessions. 
Finally,  the  guarantees  would  Include  the 
right  to  receive  fair,  e<iual  and  courteous 
treatment  and  services  and  to  be  free 
from  mental  or  physical  abuse,  except 
physical  restraints  or  sedation  which  are 
.specifically  authorized  by  a  doctor  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  Should  the  pa- 
tient be  EKlfudicated  Incompetent,  these 
rights  would  devolve  upon  a  trusted 
sponsor  who  could  act  In  the  patient's 
behalf. 

Instituting  a  bill  of  rights  would  help 
correct  a  number  of  problems  Inherent 
with  many  nursing  homes.  For  one,  it 
would  make  it  clear  to  both  the  patient 
and  the  staff  that  residents  of  the  facility 
are  individuals  and  retain  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  other  citlzeis  in  this  coim- 
try.  Also,  it  would  give  the  patient  bad- 
ly needed  reassurances  about  the  care  he 
can  expect  and  a  measure  of  control  over 
the  conditions  surroundings  and  affect- 
ing him.  Finally,  it  would  prov  Ide  the  pa- 
tients— or  their  sponsors — with  the  right 
and  the  means  to  alert  Government  of- 
ficials to  substandard  conditions  in  nurs- 
ing home  facilities  and  to  work  with  pa- 
tients or  other  concerned  indlviduads  in 
seHclng  imirovetnents. 

I  think  it  Important  to  point  out  that 
the  approaches  and  attitudes  engendered 
by  such  guarantees  wou'd  benefit  not 
only  the  patient  but  also  the  nursing 
home  A  patient  who  [~,  confident  in  the 
care  he  is  receiving  and  is  informed  of 
his  condition  will  generally  be  far  more 
cooperative  and  will  respond  better  to 


treatment.  A  bill  of  rights  can  also  do 
much  to  correct  the  sometimes  over- 
whelming atmosphere  of  apathy  and 
despair  which  occurs  when  patients  be- 
lieve they  have  been  co.iiigned  to  nurs- 
ing homes  only  to  await  death.  In  the 
cold,  authoritarian  environment  of  a 
medical  institutljn  patients  corns  to  feel 
themselves  objects  rather  than  people. 
Such  an  atmosphere  can  Insure  even  the 
most  understanding  staff  and  defeat  tha 
entire  purpose  of  the  nursing  home. 

In  developing  Uiis  legislation.  I  have 
spoken  at  length  with  HEW  officials  in- 
volved in  nursing  home  standards,  with 
representatives  of  groups  concerned 
I'bout  elderly  problems,  and  with  those 
involved  in  nursing  home  administration. 

The  organizations  included  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens,  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aging,  and  the  American  Nursing 
Home  Association.  I  also  had  the  help 
of  nursing  home  administrators,  one  of 
whom  told  me  that  operating  under  these 
guarantees  Is  Just  good  business  sense. 
Among  those  I  consulted  there  was 
strong  agreement  that  requiring  the 
adoption  by  nursing  homes  of  a  bill  of 
rights  would  not  be  a  problem  in  good 
nursing  homes  but  coiid  prove  a  vital 
mechanism  for  improving  conditions  In 
substandard  facilities.  They  also  felt  that 
placing  such  a  requirement  in  Federal 
law  would  assure  more  effective  enforce- 
ment of  these  rights  in  medicare  and 
medicaid  facilities  and  wou'd  encourage 
and  assist  the  States,  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibtllty  for  inspecting  and  licensing 
the  bulk  of  the  nursing  homes,  in  adopt- 
ing similar  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  some 
places  there  has  already  been  a  welcome 
Indication  of  concern  at  the  State  level. 
A  few  States,  Including  West  Virginia 
and  Minnesota,  have  enacted  similar 
statements  of  rights  for  long-term  care 
patients.  Lost  week.  In  my  own  State  of 
Maine,  one  thousand  delegates  to  the 
Fourth  Blaine  House  Conference  on 
Aging  unanimously  endorsed  a  bill  of 
rights  for  Maine's  nursing  home  patients. 
Legislation  embodying  these  puarantees 
Is  expected  to  be  Introduced  during  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Maine  State  Legisla- 
ture, which  convenes  in  January.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  am  v^ry  encouraged  by  the 
conference's  resolution  and  will  be  work- 
ing closely  with  State  legislators  to  in- 
sure that  their  efforts  to  give  greater  pro- 
tection to  Maine's  nursing  home  patients 
are  fully  rewarded. 

Clearly,  providing  guarantees  of  pa- 
tient's rights  is  a  need  end  ilea  whose 
time  has  come.  To  bring  it  to  fruition, 
however,  we  must  have  conceited  leader- 
ship and  action  on  the  national  level.  We 
need  model  legislation  and  enforcement 
which  can  provlds  all  the  States  with  the 
direction  and  purpose  they  need.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
join  with  me  and  Congressmen  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Railsdack,  Hosmer. 
BoLAKO.  Walcxk.  Moaki-CY,  HmrtER  of 
West  Virginia.  Y.atron.  Podell.  Harring- 
TOW.  Peyser.  St  Germain.  Kdwards  of 
California,  and  Heinz,  and  Conercss- 
v/amrn  Heckler  of  Mi-s  •'-hii-etts.  Ab- 
roc,  CmsROLii.  and  Echrofder  tn  spon- 
soring and  supporting  this  legislation. 
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ROMANIA  ENTITLED  TO  CHANGE 
IN  OUR  TARIFF  LAWS 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  most  of  us  know,  Mr.  Nicolae  Ceau- 
sescu,  the  President  of  Romania,  arrived 
on  the  White  House  lawn  this  morning 
to  begin  his  first  official  visit  to  the 
United  States.  Romania's  role  in  recent 
years  has  been  an  interesting  and  con- 
structive one,  and  I  trust  that  Mr.  Ceau- 
sescu's  visit  proves  most  successful. 

Although  1  relatively  small  coimtry 
and  a  neighbor  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Ro- 
mania has  given  abundant  evidence  of 
her  determination  to  pursue  an  inde- 
pendent foreign  policy  line.  For  example. 
Romania  pubhcly  criticized  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  August 
1968.  Her  independence  has  been  illus- 
trated also  by  the  excellent  relations  she 
has  maintained  with  Israel  during  re- 
cent years.  In  that  connection,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  more  people  have 
emigrated  from  Romania  to  Israel — over 
300.000 — durint  the  last  20  years  than 
from  any  other  Eastern  European  coim- 
try. or  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Romania,  under  the  leadership  of  Pres- 
ident Ceausescu,  has  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  foster  closer  economic  ties  with 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
She  became  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank 
and  GATT,  and  was  the  first  country  in 
Eastern  Europe  to  negotiate  trade  pref- 
erences with  the  European  Common 
Market.  Her  trade  has  changed  dramati- 
cally from  one  almost  exclusively  with 
other  Comecon  countries  to  a  point 
where  now  about  50  percent  is  with  non- 
Communist  countries. 

Romania  has  also  sought  actively  to 
Improve  economic  relationships  with  the 
United  States.  This  presumably  is  a  ma- 
jor reason  for  Mr.  Ceausescu's  present 
visit.  She  has  changed  her  laws  in  ways 
which  have  expanded  her  trade  with  the 
United  States,  and  has  encouraged  for- 
eign investment  by  developing  Joint  ven- 
tures, with  American  companies  having 
an  equity  position  In  Romanian  firms. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  personally 
can  sympathize  with  Romania's  hope  for 
an  end  to  our  policy  of  denying  Romania 
"most  favored  nation"  treatment,  al- 
though it  is  accorded  both  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  In  my  opinion,  Romania  has 
amplj  proven  that  she  is  entitled  to  a 
change  in  our  tariff  laws. 


A  SUGGESTED  FEDERAL  NATURAL 
GAS  POLICY 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  a.sked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  re*,  ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
H.  Robson,  president  of  the  Oil  Heat 
Marketers  Association,  Chicago,  111  ,  has 
recently  presented  a  statement  to  the 
Senate  Commerce  Con.mlttee  on  pro- 
posed changes  in  Federal  natural  gas 
policy  for  inclusion  in  the  hearing  rec- 
ord. Since  there  is  so  much  discu.ssion  in 
the  Congress,  in  the  news  media,  and  by 
the  American  people  all  over  the  country 
about   the   energy   crisis,   I   thought   it 


would  be  constructive  if  my  colleagues 
would  take  the  time  to  study  some  of  the 
comments  by  Mr.  Robson.  Some  of  his 
recommended  proposals  could  well  lead 
to  solutions  in  our  deliberations  on  this 
subject.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  in  this 
Congress  are  wise  enough  to  listen  to 
men  such  as  Mr.  Robson  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  marketing  of  energy  prod- 
ucts and  who  are  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
on  the  firing-line  in  the  American  mar- 
ketplace. Let  me  review  with  my  col- 
l3agues  Mr.  Hobson's  testimony  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
in  October  1973: 

A  New  FEDEaAL  Natubal  Gas  Policy  Is 
Needed 
(Statement  of  John  H.  Robson,  president. 
Oil  Heat  Marketers  Association,  Chicago, 
m.,  at  the  public  hearings  held  by  the 
State  Commerce  Committee  on  proposed 
changes  In  Federal  natural  gas  pricing 
policies,  Oct.  24-25  and  Nov.  7-«,  1973, 
Washington,    D.C.) 

As  the  president  of  the  Oil  Heat  Marketers 
Association,  a  partner  In  a  retail  fuel  oU 
business,  and  a  citizen  concerned  about  our 
nation's  future,  I  would  like  to  see  our  Fed- 
eral Government  adopt  a  sound  natural  gas 
policy.  It  Is  mostly  because  of  our  past  Fed- 
eral gas  pricing  policies  that  our  nation  now 
faces  serious  shortages  of  natural  gas,  fuel 
oil  and  propane — it  is  because  of  these  gas 
policies  that  many  of  our  oil  customers  may 
be  without  heat  this  winter. 

Although  there  has  been  other  testimony 
from  government  and  Industry  ofBclals  which 
has  placed  most  of  the  blame  for  our  na- 
tion's present  gas  problems  on  our  natural 
gas  pricing  policies,  I  know  of  no  testimony 
which  adequately  described  how  these  same 
gas  policies  have  been  detrimental  to  our 
nation's  ablll.y  to  provide  adequate  quanti- 
ties of  til  other  fuels.  We  hope.  In  this  state- 
ment, to  describe  how  these  policies  tended 
to  undermine  our  total  fuel  Industry.  At  Its 
conclusion,  we  will  present  recommenda- 
tion for  changes  in  our  present  gas  pricing 
policies  which  will  start  our  nation  moving 
m  the  right  direction. 

THE     FEDERAL     NATURAL     CAS     PRICING     POLICIES 
CAUSED     OUR     FUEL     SHORTAGES 

Although  It  Is  true  that  the  too  rapid  ap- 
plication of  environmental  controls  and  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  high  sulphur  fuels 
brought  us  more  quickly  to  our  present  fuel 
problems,  the  present  and  worsening  short- 
ages of  heating  oil,  propane,  and  natural  gas 
can  ,1/2  be  traced  back  to  a  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  concerning  natural  gas.  The 
Court  then  ruled  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  should  control  the  wellhead 
price  of  all  natural  gas  that  was  to  move 
Interstate.  The  Government,  following  a 
phUosophy  that  the  supply  of  natural  gas 
was  infinite  and  that  It  was  a  ■free  "  by- 
product of  oil  production,  set  these  prices 
at  artificially  low  levels.  The  Introduction  of 
natural  gas  at  these  low  prices  affected  the 
economic  forces  Infiuenclng  the  production 
and  utilization  of  natural  gas  and  all  com- 
pleting fuels. 

"CHE.VP"    NATURAL    GAS    MOVED    INTO    UnLITIES 
AND     INDUSTBT 

The  introduction  of  "cheap"  natural  gas 
to  large  fuel  users  at  extremely  low  prices 
undermined  the  market  for  competing  Indus- 
trial fuels.  During  the  19508  interruptlble 
gas  was  being  sold  In  Illinois  at  2  4  cents 
per  therm— equivalent  to  12,000  BTU  coal 
selling  at  $5  76  per  ton.  and  No.  6  oil  selling 
at  3.7  cents  per  gallon. 

At  the  time  of  the  Supreme  Courts  1954 
decision,  approximately  60  percent  of  each 
barrel  of  crude  oil  was  made  Into  gasoline 
and  distillates,  the  remaining  40  percent  be- 
ing left  as  No.  6  residual  oU,  used  by  the 


utaities  and  Industry  as  boiler  fuel.  The 
competition  from  the  artificially  priced 
"cheap"  natural  gas  undercut  the  heavy  oil, 
driving  the  price  of  the  No.  6  down  to  the 
point  where  its  manufacturing  cost  could 
not  b3  recovered. 

Refiners  solved  their  No.  6  oU  problem  by 
utJizlug  new  thermal  and  catalytic  crack- 
ing processes  which  converted  almost  the 
entlra  barrel  of  crude  oil  Into  the  more 
profitable  gasollns  and  dlstUlates.  The  No. 
6  oU  that  continued  to  be  used  as  holler 
fuel,  primarily  along  the  East  Coast,  where 
pipeline  cos:s  made  It  still  competitive  with 
natural  gas,  came  from  Venezuela  and  the 
Caribbean 

"CHE.VP"     NATURAL     GAS    CAUSES    THE    GASOLINE 
SURPLUSES    OF   THE    1960'B 

The  conversions  to  catalytic  cracking  to 
reduce  the  production  of  No.  6  oil  created 
surpluses  of  gasoline  and  distillates  during 
the  early  1960'b  as  the  refining  companies 
tried  to  dispose  of  their  crude  oil  production 
and  reduce  unit  costs  by  operating  refineries 
at  near  full  capacity.  An  oversupply  of  dis- 
tillates was  created  as  "cheap"  natural  gas 
continued  to  take  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  space  heating  market  away  from  heat- 
ing oil  In  the  mld-contlnent.  The  refining 
companies  responded  to  these  distillate  over- 
runs by  further  cracking  to  convert  larger 
portions  of  the  barrel  of  crude  to  gasoline. 

The  refining  companies  having  their  own 
retail  outlets  moved  as  much  of  their  gaso- 
line as  possible  through  their  own  dealers 
by  bribing  customers  with  steak  knives, 
S  &  H  Green  Stamps,  and  games  Of  chance 
The  gasoline  not  sold  through  their  own 
dealers  was  sold  at  low  prices  to  a  growing 
number  of  Independent  gasoline  marketers. 
These  Independents  competed  against  the 
major  oil  companies  by  selling  gasoline  at 
lower  prices.  During  the  1960's  price  wars 
became  chronic  as  the  gasoline  marketers 
tried  to  force  more  and  more  product  Into  a 
completely   saturated   mso-ket. 

"cheap"      natural      gas      HELPED      CAUSE      OUR 
SHORTAGE  OF  REFINING  CAPACITY 

During  these  years  of  gasoline  surpluses 
and  depressed  prices,  profits  from  domestic 
refinery  operation  were  frequently  averaging 
about  2  percent,  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  investment  capital  required  to 
build  new  additional  refineries.  During  the 
60's  the  major  oU  companies  continued  to 
buUd  refineries  in  foreign  countries,  how- 
ever, where  distillate  markets  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  avaUabUlty  of  "cheap  "  nat- 
ural gas. 

Although  low  refinery  profits  was  the  most 
Important  reason  new  refineries  were  not 
built  In  this  country,  there  were  also  other 
reasons: 

The  major  oil  companies  also  realized  that 
additional  refineries  would  only  Increase  the 
flood  of  gasoline  that  was  already  permitting 
aggressive  independent  gasoline  marketers  to 
cut  deeper  into  their  own  retail  markets. 

In  1959  President  Eisenhower  initiated  im- 
port quotas  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  do- 
mestic petroleum  producers.  The  major  oU 
companies  had  urged  this  policy  to  restrict 
competition  from  Independents  In  the  already 
saturated  fuel  market.  Later,  the  uncertain- 
ties concerning  our  government's  future  Im- 
port policies  discouraged  refiners  from  in- 
vesting in  new  plants  to  process  crude  oil 
from  foreign  sources. 

During  the  early  1970's  plans  to  build  new 
refineries  on  the  East  Coast  were  stopped 
because  of  objections  from  environmental 
groups  concerning  siting  locations. 

Although  there  have  been  several  reasons 
why  the  major  oil  companies  and  Inde- 
pendent refiners  did  not  build  new  refineries 
during  the  1960's.  low  refinery  profits  caused 
by  "cheap"  natural  gas  undercutting  the  fuel 
oil  markets  In  the  mld-contlnent  was  cer- 
tainly a  major  factor. 
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THZ  ClXAl*  AS  ACT  OT  1*70 

Although  tt  was  the  Supreme  Court's  decl- 
Blon  concemtng  interstate  natuml  gas  prices 
and  the  reaultlng  government  price  controls 
which  planted  the  seed  and  nurtured  our 
present  fuel  crisis.  It  was  tbe  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1070  which  quickly  brought  the  crisis  to  full 
bloom.  This  environmental  law  was  enacted 
tn  an  atmosphere  of  a  Roman  circus  just 
prior  to  the  national  elections  of  1970  when 
an  uninformed  and  apathetic  public  per- 
mitted a  vocal  and  organized  mlcortty  to 
stampede  an  election-conscious  Congress 
Into  unwise  legislation. 

Although  the  largely  unsuppcrtable  ex- 
haust emLsslcn  standards  for  automobiles 
wUl  affect  the  efflclency  of  our  new  cars  and 
consequently  the  total  quantities  of  crude 
oil  which  we  will  neeJ  to  Lmpori.  these  emis- 
sion standards  will  not  have  nearly  the  det- 
rimental effect  on  our  nation's  economic 
strength  and  our  future  foreign  policy  as 
have  the  EPA's  ambient  air  ai-andards  for 
sulphur  dt-slde  and  particulates.  It  ks  be- 
cause of  these  staodaris  that  many  of  our 
stales  have  adopted  poUutk>n  control  regula- 
tions bannmg  the  use  of  co*l  for  space  be^^t- 
Ing  of  large  buildmgs  and  our  largest  fuel 
wen  were  preasured  Into  converting  from 
coal  to  either  natural  gas  or  distillates.  The 
limitation  on  the  sulphur  content  of  No.  S 
oil  forced  East  Coast  fuel  users  to  either 
convert  to  straight  distillates  cr  reduoe  re- 
sidual sulphur  levels  by  blending  huge  quan- 
tities of  distillates  into  the  residuiU  oil.  De- 
lays in  nuclear  plant  construct  loo  and  en- 
vironmental rt»trlctlons  on  high  sulphur 
fuels  forced  electric  utilities  to  consume  rap- 
idly tiocrMialng  quantities  of  distillates  and 
natural  e»s  in  turbine  "poaklng"  unlta.  And 
aa  gaa  reserves  cootlnue  to  decrease,  more 
and  more  of  this  huge  new  enenry  load  la 
being   transferred   orer   Into   distillates. 

The  EPA  bas  been  forced  to  admit  that 
severxl  of  the  exresalvely  stringent  standards 
they  are  now  enforcing  are  not  baaed  on 
valid  quantitative  studies — Including  those 
for  sulphur  dioxide. 

cxtzTAJutcfrn  or  "cheap"  DrrvBaupmLx  oas 
iM7CKXt.a  irrn.   ou.  atn^tr 

The  present  aerloxis  fuel  oU  sbortage  la 
caused  by  the  Interlocking  dependence  be- 
tween our  nation's  energy  fuels.  Although 
tbe  environmental  restrictions  on  tbe  use  of 
high  sulphur  fuels  have  caused  many  fac- 
tories and  power  plants  t)  turn  to  low  sul- 
phur dlatUiates.  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  the  oU  shortage  Is  the  Increasing 
number  of  curtailments  of  natural  gas  to 
large  customers  on  mterruptlble  contract.? 
These  contracts  cover  33  percent  of  all  tbe 
natural  gas  b;ing  consumed  in  this  country 
and  as  the  gas  shortage  becomes  increasingly 
worse,  an  Increasing  number  of  these  large 
fuel  users  are  being  forced  to  turn  to  heating 
oU  aa  a  "awing  fuel". 

THK    BROSTACC    Or    "CBCAr"    CAS    IS    riTSHiiro 

Moas  ussiueii  i  lal  cuwroKsas  to  cas 
As  more  of  the  large  fuel  users  are  being 
forced  to  turn  to  distillates  because  of  in- 
creasing curtailments  of  gaa  servl:;e.  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  Increase  in  the  demand 
for  heating  oU  Is  creating  shortages  which 
thr?aten  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  every 
homeowner  depending  on  oU.  Becaus«  of  the 
fuel  oil  shortage,  prices  of  that  fuel  or;  mov- 
ing up  rapidly  In  Illinois  retail  prices  this 
next  winter  can  be  expectel  to  range  be- 
tween 33  and  35  cents  per  gallon,  depending 
on  the  Individual  re^aller■s  source  of  fuel — 
some  of  the  imported  product  belrg  quoted 
at  wholesale  prices  as  high  as  S3  cents.  FOB. 
the  Oulf  Coast  As  the  oU  prices  have  shot 
up.  the  natttral  gas  prices  have  remained 
lOw-equlvalent  to  an  oO  price  of  slightly  less 
than  IflV^  cents  per  gallon. 

The  gas  dtstrlbtrtlon  companies  In  the  mld- 
contlnent  are  continually  assuring  the  public 
that  all  their  residential  customers  need 
not  worry  about  their  fuel  supply  this  win- 
ter— that  only  the  large  induswui  gaa  cus- 


tomers should  expect  Interruptions  In  supply. 
Because  these  gas  companies  can  Increase 
their  profits  by  shifting  their  gas  sales  from 
the  lower  priced  industrial  customers  to  the 
higher  priced  residential  ctistomers,  many 
of  these  gas  companies  are  continuing  to 
accept  homes  converting  from  oil. 

It  is  Ironic  that  our  Federal  and  State  gas 
nrlcinc  Dollcles  have  created  a  gas  shortage 
which  is  now  pushing  oil  customers  to  con- 
vert to  gas. 

otja  WATtoH  IB  atnvNTNo  OCT  or  "CHaAP" 

NATCVAt    CAS 

During  the  last  five  years  total  VS.  re- 
serve additions  In  the  lower  48  states  have 
been  less  than  half  cf  production  and  the 
proven  reserve  inventory  has  shrunk  by  54.7 
tmilon  cubic  feet.  The  reserve 'prjduction 
ratio  which  stood  at  23  1  twenty  years  ago 
has  now  dropped  to  only  10  5 

Our  nation's  steady  decline  In  the  pus 
supply  has  manifested  Itself  In  curtailments 
of  flnn  service  by  Interstate  pipeline  com- 
panies to  their  customers  during  tbe  past 
several  winter  heatin?  seasons.  These  cur- 
tailments have  Increased  from  62  billion 
cubic  feet  during  the  1970-71  winter  season, 
to  236  billion  cubic  feet  during  the  1971-73 
winter  season,  and  Qnally  to  5M  bUllon  cubic 
feet  dur.n?  the  past  winter. 

Last  year  the  US  consumed  approximately 
23  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas — enough 
t3  fill  a  cylinder  of  161  foot  diameter  rea:h- 
ing  clear  to  the  moon.  In  the  same  7ear  we 
added  only  six  trillion  cubic  feet  to  our  re- 
serves, reducing  our  total  reserves  by  i7  tril- 
lion cubic  feet.  The  obvious  answer  seems 
to  be  to  decontrol  wellhead  prices  cf  new 
gas  to  accelerate  drilling  acUvtty.  But  la 
our  best  year.  19&5.  before  our  Federal  regu- 
latory practices  emasculated  the  exploratory 
{unction,  the  top  reserves  discovered 
amounted  ti  only  16  trillion  cubic  feet  With 
the  "easy"  reserves  already  found,  with  wells 
having  to  proijc  deeper  or  offshore  in  more 
complex  operations,  can  any  kind  of  crash 
program  produce  new  reserves  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  23  trillion  cubic  feet  each  year 
in  the  yean  ahead  ? 

HOW    rMPORTAHT    AUC    OUm   TJlfDlSCOVKmiD 

I? 


The  Potential  Gas  Committee,  sponsored 
by  tbe  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  estimates 
that  the  potential  supply  of  natural  gas  In 
the  United  States  which  remains  to  be  found 
and  developed  in  the  lower  43  states  Is  780 
trillion  cubic  feet— enough  to  increas;  our 
reserve  production  ratio  to  44  years  if  It 
were  all  found  today  Although  others  miy 
give  different  estimates  of  our  undiscjver^d 
reserves,  tbe  variations  In  these  esUmates 
do  not  change  the  fact  our  gas  reserves  are 
inde^  limited 

Although  members  of  this  committee  may 
not  eomplstely  agree  with  the  figures  of 
known  rasarves  provided  by  the  American 
Oas  Aaaoaatlan.  or  with  the  estimates  of  the 
undiscovered  pot-ntui  g^a  reaerves  provided 
by  tbe  Potential  Oas  Committee,  tbe  dtffer- 
ence»  between  your  estimates  and  theirs  will 
not  alter  the  basic  premlae  on  which  a  sound 
P«deral  gas  policy  must  be  baaed 

The  Important  question  Is  not  whether  the 
present  estimates  of  proven  or  pwtentlal  re- 
serves are  conservative;  Ute  important  qitej- 
tion  13  whether  we  esa  continually  dtjcoi-er 
and  develop  new  reterves,  year  alter  year,  at 
a  rote  equal  to  our  annual  rates  of  coniump- 
tion  When  considering  this  question.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  much  cf  our  po- 
tential reserves  may  remain  undiscovered  for 
hundrnls  of  years  and  an  unknown  percent- 
age of  this  potential  wUl  never  be  found, 
wr  sHotTj)  NOT  paoDUCt  •*«  rmoM  r«raoLBri« 

Ttte  nation's  gaa  companies  know  that  the 
lncr->a«lng  gaa  shortfall  is  crltlral  and  thay 
are  taking  drastic  action  to  sssur*  thAt  moat- 
crltleal  needs  ire  met  One  of  these  actloua 
la  the  production  of  -■ynthstle  natural  gaa" 
from  other  fuels. 

Aa  of  May  1.  there  were  M  plants  In  var- 


ious stages  of  development  to  convert  735.000 
barrels  per  day  of  naphtha  and  natural  gas 
liquids  Into  3.34  billion  cubic  fe:t  of  SNO., 
In  addition,  another  11  plants  wore  b3ing  de- 
veloped to  convert  780.000  barrels  per  day  of 
crude  oU  to  1.58  bllllou  cubic  feet  of  pipeline 
quality  gas  All  these  plants  would  consume 
when  and  If  completed  the  equivalent  to  tbe 
entire  domestic  throughput  of  Mobil  OU  and 
Gulf  OU.  combined.  Although  such  plants 
may  temporarily  delay  the  approaching  col- 
lapse of  our  gas  system,  the  impact  of  these 
plants  on  our  nation's  gaxollne  and  heating 
oU  supplies  would  be  devastating. 

Although  SNO  plants  wiu  be  needed  tn  the 
future,  all  efforts  thould  be  placed  on  coal 
gasification. 

WHAT  WmCT  WOtJLD  THE  DBCOI«T«OL  Or  WXIX- 

KKAO  raiczs  havs  on  rztaii.  prices? 

Although  the  decontrol  of  wellhead  prices 
for  new  gas  would  do  more  than  any  other 
single  action  to  bring  quick  relief  to  our 
rapidly  growing  shortages  of  clean  fuels,  such 
decontrol  would  only  tend  to  Increase  the 
speed  with  which  we  would  constune  our 
total  natural  gaa  reserves  unless  the  demand 
for  gas  was  also  dampened  by  substantial  In- 
creases In  gas  prices.  To  adequately  dampen 
gas  demand,  cost  of  gas  to  consumers  must 
b:>  increased  atwve  those  of  competitive  fuels, 
per  unit  of  heat. 

The  average  weUhead  cost  for  Interstite 
gas  is  approximately  2  3  cents  per  therm,  the 
average  paid  by  residential  gas  customers  is 
approximately  109  cents  per  therm— leaving 
8.8  cents,  or  atx>ut  79  percent  of  the  total 
cost  to  cover  the  cost  of  transmission  and  to 
provide  the  proHts  for  both  the  gas  pipeline 
and  distribution  companies  Becauee  such  a 
large  psrcentage  of  the  consumer's  gas  costs 
are  from  transmission.  Itu-gc  Increases  in  the 
wellhead  prices  of  gas  would  produce  rela- 
tively small  increases  In  reUll  prices  paid  by 
residential  cuetomer*. 

A  100  percent  Increase  In  the  avenge  well- 
head gas  price,  for  example,  would  Increase 
the  realdential  consumer's  cost  from  10  9 
cents  to  13.2  cents  per  therm — an  Increase  of 
only  21  percent. 

HOW    MUCH    SHOtTLD   CAS    PRICES   BX    mCKiASED? 

Because  natural  gas  provides  valuable 
"buUding  blocks'  from  which  the  petro- 
chemical Industry  can  buUd  their  ammonia- 
base  fertilizers,  plastics  and  other  chemical 
produces,  gas  prices  should  at  least  reflect 
Its  full  heating  value  when  compared  with 
competitive  fuels. 

Industrial  gaa  customers,  both  firm  and 
interruptlble.  now  account  for  about  51.6 
p>ercent  of  all  gas  being  consumed.  The  aver- 
age price  paid  by  these  largest  gas  users  is 
only  about  3  7  cenU  per  therm,  about  one- 
third  of  that  paid  by  the  average  homeowner, 
and  equivalent  to  13.000  BTO  coal  selling 
for  only  8888  per  ton  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son in  Chicago  is  now  paying  812^3  per  ton- 
for  low-sulphur  coil — 36  percent  more  than 
the  average  Industrial  gos  price 

Commercial  gaa  users  cor.s-.ime  about  8.1 
percent  of  all  gaa  conaumcd  a.d  pay  an 
average  of  8  2  cenU  per  therm -equivalent  to 
14.000  BTC  coal  selling  for  $22.71  per  ton 
and  dUtUlates  selling  for  only  11  Vi  cents  per 
gallon.  Low-sulphur,  low  ash  coal  of  14.000 
BTU  heat  content  is  precently  belug  delivered 
at  prices  ranging  between  $34  and  837  per 
ton  in  Chicago. 

Tt>  curb  tbe  demand  for  gas  In  the  mld- 
coutlnent  and  prevent  a  massive  shift  from 
dlstUlate  to  natural  gas.  gas  prices  to  all  gaa 
consumers  should  be  artiffcilly  increased  to 
a  minimum  of  178  cents  per  therm — equiva- 
lent in  coat  per  unit  of  heat  to  distillate  sell- 
mg  for  25  cents  per  gallon,  to  No  8  residual 
oil  seUlrg  for  27  cenu  per  gallon,  and  to 
12,000   BTU   coal   selling    for   842  72   per    ton. 

Such  an  Increase  in  gas  prices  would 
greatly  Increase  the  financial  Incentives  for 
our  largest  fuel  users  to  convert  to  ooal  and 
to  invest  In  the  costly  equipment  required 
to  bum  our  most  plentiful  fuel  cleanly.  Such 
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an  Increase  In  gas  prices  would  alao  reduce 
the  Incentives  for  our  residential  oU 
customera  to  convert  to  gas,  and  provide 
greater  incentives  for  those  who  choose  to 
use  gas.  to  Insulate  their  homes  and  to  set 
their  thermostats  lower. 

HOW     BHOtJU)     "expensive"     NATTTRAL     CAS     B» 

USED? 

Our  present  theoretical  projections  of  gas 
demand  are  predicated  on  the  continuation 
of  the  same  pricing  pattern  we  have  had 
during  the  past  20  years.  Under  these  pro- 
jections future  gas  demand  looms  above  fu- 
ture gas  supply.  But  these  theoretical  pro- 
jections Include  all  gas  users  who  have  been 
paying  prices  which  vary  over  an  extremely 
wide  range,  with  our  largest  gas  users,  the 
utilities,  paying  less  than  one-third  the  cost 
of  that  synthetic  gas  that  will  be  needed  to 
replace  the  gas  they  are  now  consuming. 

With  gas  prices  to  all  users  Increased  to  a 
minimum  of  17.8  cents  per  therm,  the  largest 
gas  users  will  look  to  other  fuels.  Because 
distillate  prices  wUl  continue  to  remain  rela- 
tively high,  coal  wUl  become  tbe  fuel  of 
choice  and  ther«  will  be  strong  economic 
Incentives  for  utilities  and  Industry  to  In- 
stall the  equipment  needed  to  bum  that  fuel 
cleanly. 

To  further  encourage  greater  use  of  our 
most  plentiful  fuel,  part  of  the  bUUons  of 
dollars  received  by  Government  from  a  new 
natural  gas  tax  could  be  made  available  to 
large  fuel  users  In  the  form  of  low  Interest 
loans,  to  pay  for  the  expensive  conversions  to 
coal  and  the  equipment  required  to  control 
stack  emissions. 

ova  FKDBKAI.  NATtntAL  CAS  LZX:lSI.ATION  SHOTTU) 
AIM  rOH  THX  RIGHT  TARGET 

Members  of  this  ccmmlttee  have  evidence 
that  some  major  oil  companies  may  have 
been  trying  to  stifle  competition  and  that  the 
majors'  anticompetitive  actions  by  these 
companies  may  be  contributing  to  our  pres- 
ent problems.  Although  evidence  may  Indi- 
cate that  certain  anticompetitive  actions 
taken  by  certain  major  oU  companies  may 
tend  to  aggravate  our  problems.  It  would  be 
Incorrect  to  assume  that  our  fuel  shortages 
are  caused  by  such  actions.  Although  Gov- 
ernment should  take  appropriate  actions  to 
prevent  major  oil  companies  from  anticom- 
petitive activities,  gas  legislation  should  not 
be  based  on  a  false  premise  that  these  anti- 
competitive activities  have  caused  our  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  probably  true  that  our  Immediate 
natursJ  gas  shortages  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  owners  of  some  gas  wells  holding 
their  gas  off  the  market,  waiting  for  higher 
wellhead  prices.  In  a  sense,  these  who  have 
been  sitting  en  capped  wells  have  tieen  doing 
our  nation  a  service — If  their  actions  have 
caused  cur  Federal  government  to  increase 
wellhead  prices  from  their  present  unreallstl- 
cally  low  levels  This  holding  of  gas  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  US  gas  reaerves  su* 
shrinking  rapidly  because  of  excessive  de- 
mand. Any  Federal  gas  legislation  baaed  on 
the  premise  that  our  gas  shortage  is  pri- 
marily caused  by  such  gas  holding  actions, 
would  be  disastrous. 

Our  Federal  natural  gas  policy  must  not  be 
designed  to  provide  gas  at  the  lowest  "rea- 
sonable" cost  to  consumers  by  Federally  con- 
trolling the  wellhead  price  o/  gas.  Such  a  pol- 
icy would  be  rjas^nable  only  If  our  nation's 
gis  reserves  were  almost  Infinite  and  easy 
t3  flnil.  A  Federal  natural  gas  policy  based 
on  the  short-sighted  objective  of  providing 
gas  to  consumers  at  low  prices  now,  will  only 
guarantee  that  mUUons  of  homes  would  soon 
be  heated  with  wood  or  coal. 

Our  Federal  natural  gaa  policy  should  be 
designed  to  benefit  the  entire  nation  over  the 
long-haul  It  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  gas  and  all  other 
forms  of  energy — net  discourage  It.  It  should 
encourage  conservation  of  all  fuels — and  es- 
pecially those  In  shortest  supply.  It  should 


make  our  nation  more  self-sufScient — able  to 
produce  from  domestic  sources  the  fuels  we 
wUl  need  in  the  years  ahead  It  should  In- 
crease Incentives  for  investment  In  the  re- 
search and  equipment  required  to  convert 
cur  great  reserves  of  coal  into  clean  fuels. 
Our  failure  to  develop  a  gas  policy  that  wUl 
accomplish  these  objectives  would  allow  our 
nation  to  drift  further  Into  catastrophic  en- 
ergy problems. 

Tbe  United  States  stands  alone  In  the 
world  today  In  cur  extravagant  and  wasteful 
use  of  natural  gas.  Natural  gas  Is  a  premium 
fuel  and  It  Is  rapidly  disappearing.  Its  price 
must  reflect  that  fact. 

Our  nitln  has  been  drifting  down  a  river. 
It's  Ijeen  pleasant  and  peaceful.  As  we  round 
a  bend,  we  can  see  that  the  river  drups  over 
a  cliff.  As  we  begin  to  move  rapidly  toward 
the  falls,  some  still  can't  believe  that  the 
falls  are  actually  there. 

Senators  and  members  of  this  committee — 
It  Is  time  that  we  accept  the  fact  that  the 
falls  are  Indeed  there  and  that  we  had  all  bet- 
ter grab  a  paddle  and  get  busy. 


■^ 


RETIREMENT  OF  THE" HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mmsunaca).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Frey)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very 
sad  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  happy 
occasion — very  sad  because  we  soon  will 
be  losing  one  of  the  most  outstanding, 
conscientious,  and  dedicated  Members  of 
of  Congress.  I  am  referring  to  the 
gentleman  fiom  the  First  District  of 
Ohio,  William  J.  Keating,  who  his  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  president  and 
chief  executive  oCScer  of  a  great  news- 
paper, the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  happy  occasion,  too, 
in  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  let 
Bill  know  that  we  are  proud  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  and  of  his  eflforts  to 
make  this  a  better  Nation.  He  has  shown 
leadership  in  many  legislative  areas: 
such  as  his  election  reform  legtslation, 
his  fight  against  the  present  Federal 
policy  of  relocating  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees at  great  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  his  bill  to  locate  and  help 
runaways.  His  new  position  will  enable 
him  to  continue  his  quest  for  a  ijetter 
America.  Many  of  us  hops  that  someday 
in  the  fulure  Bill  will  return  to  the  po- 
litical scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  Bill's 
family,  his  lovely  wife,  Nancy,  and  his 
seven  children,  Nancy,  Bill.  Jr.  Mike, 
Dan,  Susie,  Tom,  and  John,  are  deligh'ed 
that  Bill  will  be  coming  home.  His 
family  is  a  most  important  factor  in  his 
life  and  I  know  his  desire  to  be  with 
them  on  a  more  regular  basis  was  a 
major  element  in  his  lougli  decision  to 
leave  the  Congress— esi>ecially  lough  be- 
cause many  people  m  the  Congress  and 
his  State  cf  Ohio  firmly  believed  Bill 
Keating  could  b^  the  next  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Educated  at  the  University  of 
Cincinn:;ti  Bill  received  degrees  from 
both  the  College  of  Business  Ad.-ninlstra- 
tion  and  the  College  of  I^w  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  UC  "C"  Club,  Phi  Alpha 
Del  a  Legal  Pratemi'y.  and  Sigma  Chi 
Fraternity.  He  ha.<;  fce?n  in  public  .service 
for  over  15  years  In  1958  Bill  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  Clncinn.ni  Municipal 
Court  where  he  was  later  elected  and 
served   until    December    1964.    He    was 


elected  to  the  Hamilton  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  on  January  1.  1965,  where 
he  served  untii  August  1,  1967.  On  De- 
cember 1.  1967.  Bill  took  office  cs  a 
member  of  the  Cinclrnati  City  Council 
as  majori'y  leader  and  chrirman  of  the 
finance  committee,  where  he  worked  for 
3  years  In  1970.  Bill  w:  s  first  elected 
to  the  Congress  and  was  reelected  to  the 
93d  Congress  receiving  ever  70  percent 
of  the  popular  vote.  As  a  men,l:cr  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Bill  is  the 
rankmg  Republican  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration.  Ci  izenship.  and  In- 
ternational Law.  and  is  a  member  cf  the 
Judiciary  Crime  Subcommittee.  He  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  Republic: n  Task 
Force  on  .Aging,  the  T^^sk  Force  on 
Health  Care  and  the  Special  Tosk  Force 
on  Election  Reform.  During  World  War 
II,  Bill  served  with  the  Navy.  He  was 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

As  Bill  returns  to  Ohio,  he  will  con- 
tinue his  memberships  in  numerous  or- 
ganizations such  as  serving  as  tward 
director  of  the  Pilars  CTub.  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Foundation.  Nr-tional  Founda- 
tion, Cincinnati  Pepsi  Marlins.  Big 
Brothers  Association,  and  Knights  of 
Columbus  Bill  is  a  member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Ohio  State  Bar  Associations. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  closing  to 
not  mention  the  high  personal  regard 
that  I  have  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
His  advice,  his  dry  sense  of  humor,  his 
insight  into  issues,  his  sense  of  what  is 
riPht  and  what  is  wrong,  his  vl-lon,  his 
courage,  his  honesty  and  Integrity,  and 
most  of  all.  his  friendship  will  be  sorely 
missed.  I  wish  Bill  and  his  family  only 
the  best  in  the  years  ahead.  Good  luck, 
best  wishes,  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  colleagues  here  who  wish  to 
.speak  en  this  subject  at  this  time,  and 
I  will  yield  to  them. 

Mr  NnNSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  FREY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Olv.o 

Mr.  MINSHAI.L  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  we  say 
farewell  to  our  retinng  friend  and  col- 
league William  J  KEATrNt.  who  is  leav- 
ing the  House  o.'  Representatives  to  be- 
come pre.ndent  ar.d  chief  executive  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 

We  are  all  sorry  l-o  lose  Bill  Keating's 
valuable  services  in  the  House.  He  has 
served  the  First  Distract  of  Ohio  with 
dedication  and  distinction  during  the 
92d  and  93d  Congre.ses.  His  contribu- 
tions bcth  \n  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  on  the  House  floor  are 
cjnsideratle  and.  had  he  clio.-en  to  rc- 
.main  m  Congress  I  em  certain  he  would 
have  enjoyed  a  long  tx^nure  of  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  how  much 
Bill  has  wanted  to  have  more  time  to 
spend  with  his  family,  and  those  of  us 
who  have  children  know  the  many  sacri- 
fices that  are  required  by  a  Member's 
wife  and  youngsters.  I  know  he  will  do  a 
brilliant  jcb  heading  up  the  Enquirer 
and  that  he  will  win  fresh  laurels  in  the 
world  of  journalism.  Bill  Keating  is  a 
magnificently  versatile  and  talf.nt'?d 
young  man  and  I  know  he  will  do  a  bril- 
Liant  job  at  the  helm  of  one  of  the  Na- 
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tlon's  most  distin«ruahed  and  outstanding 
newspapers. 

Our  good  friend  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service.  Including  that  of 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  1957-58;  Judge.  Cincinnati  Mu- 
nicipal Court.  1959-64.  presiding  judge. 
1962-63:  judge.  Hamilton  County  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  1964-67;  Cincinnati 
city  councUman,  1967-70  He  was  elected 
to  the  92d  '"ongress  on  November  3.  1970. 
and  reelected  to  the  93d.  Had  it  been  his 
wi3h.  I  am  sure  he  could  have  been  re- 
turned to  many  more  Congresses  in  the 
future. 

We  will  miss  Bill  and  his  charming 
wife.  Nancy,  and  the  lovely  family  to 
whom  he  is  so  devoted.  With  nixed  re- 
gret and  happiness  for  the  new  career  he 
Is  so  enthusiastically  starting.  I  wish 
him  Oodspeed. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "i 

Mr  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr  Clakcyi. 

Mr-  CLANCY  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  express  my  sincere  regrets  at 
the  Impending  departure  of  our  good 
colleague,  the  Honorable  William  J 
Keating  of  Cinciiuiatl. 

We  all  have  come  to  admire  and  re- 
spect Bill  in  the  3  years  that  he  has 
served  with  us.  He  especially  has  Im- 
pressed us  with  his  quick  and  sure  grasp 
of  thorny,  legal  problems  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Judiciary.  He  established  himself 
as  one  of  Its  moet  competent  members. 

I.  for  one.  was  not  surprised  because  I 
knew  Bill  Keating  before  he  came  to 
Congress.  Back  home.  I  saw  him  as  a 
young  man  begin  his  career  climb  with 
a  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. I  saw  him  working  dUlgently 
and  hard. 

He  began  attracting  attention  by  his 
legal  knowledge  as  an  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Ohio.  He  clearly  demonstrated 
his  leadership  abilities  while  serving  two 
terms  on  the  Cincinnati  City  Council.  He 
accentuated  his  grasp  of  the  Intricacies 
of  laws  as  Judge  of  the  Cincinnati  Muni- 
cipal Court,  then  as  Judge  of  the  Hamll- 
t<Mi  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Barely  a  month  ago.  my  friend  Bill 
Keating  announced  his  resignation  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  effective 
next  month,  to  become  chief  executive 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  so  he  Is 
entering  still  another  new  field  at  which 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  very  successful. 

Bill  tells  me  that  he  enjoyed  his  time 
here  in  Congress  and  I  understand  that 
his  new  position  will  allow  him  more  time 
with  his  family  Most  of  us  here  know 
the  family  sacrifices  which  must  be  made 
to  conscientiously  serve  In  this  body,  and 
all  of  us.  therefore,  can  understand  Bill 
Keating  s  decision — and  maybe  even 
envy  him  a  bit. 

We  will  all  miss  him  and  vd^  him 
Oodspeed  In  his  new  endeavors.  ^^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PREY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  just  want  to  say  that  all  of  us  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  enjoyed  serving 
with  Bill  Keating.  We  shall  miss  him. 
both  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  from  the  ranks  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  Join  in  wl&hlng 

Bill  great  happiness  and  satisfaction  In 

his  coming  life  in  the  Joumallstlr  world. 

Mr   DELLENBACK   Mr   Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FREY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback). 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
the  one  h&nd.  It  Is  really  a  sad  occasion 
to  be  saying  even  a  partial  goodby  to 
an  individual  who  has  been  both  a  very 
able  legislator  and  a  very  good  friend. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
proudly  call  ourselves  his  colleagues. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances 
under  which  Eill  Keating  Is  l:avlng  are 
unique  and.  I  think,  rather  refreshing. 
With  a  highly  promising  political  career 
ahead  of  him.  Bill  has  chosen  to  dis- 
prove that  old  maxim.  "They  never  go 
back  to  Pocatello  " 

A  lot  of  people  would  probably  think 
that  Bill  Is  giving  up  a  lot.  But  In  think- 
ing about  how  he  will  have  more  time 
to  call  his  own.  more  time  to  spend  with 
his  family,  and  a  new  and  different  type 
of  Influence  to  bring  to  bear  on  public 
affairs.  I  can  only  commend  him  for 
what  I  think  Is  a  very  courageous  and 
praiseworthy  decision. 

I  have  valued  both  Bill's  companion- 
ship and  his  counsel  In  the  House.  I  wish 
him  the  very  best  In  his  new  career,  and 
I  hope  and  most  sincerely  pray  that  the 
future  will  bring  the  finest  fruits  of  life  to 
Bill,  to  Nancy  and  to  the  entire  Keat- 
ing family. 

&ir.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FREY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is 
always  difficult  to  say  goodbye  to  some- 
one whom  you  have  come  to  know  as  we 
all  have  Bill  Keating. 

Bill  Is  a  fine  and  decent  gentleman 
with  a  strong  sense  of  honor.  He  Is  an 
Individual  who  hu  made  a  substantial 
contribution  even  though  he  has  been  in 
this  legislation  body  but  3  short  years. 
In  the  several  times  that  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  legislation. 
Bill  has  always  approached  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  thoughtfulness  and  has 
tried  to  weigh  very  carefully  all  points  of 
view,  and  then  make  his  judgment  and 
move  successfully  to  bring  that  point  of 
view  Into  the  legislation. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  he  has 
made  an  excellent  contribution  to  this 
body  because  he  Is  a  strong  family  man. 
That  background  that  he  brought  to  the 
Congress  Is  an  Important  element  we 
need  In  this  House.  He  has  always,  al- 
though he  has  never  proclaimed  It  pub- 
licly, been  a  fine  religious  man.  That  Is 
certainly  needed,  too.  Spiritual  values  are 
always  needed  In  this  body.  Bill  has 
never  been  hesitant  to  Include  those  con- 


cepts of  spiritual  values  In  the  judgments 
he  brought  to  the  House. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  has  decided  to 
accept  a  very  fine  position  In  the  free 
enterprise  system,  because  I  know  In  that 
way  he  will  be  able  to  continue  to  give 
us  an  Input  that  we  very  much  need  In 
this  body,  namely,  the  concepts  of  the 
free  marketplace.  He  has  the  additional 
ability  now  In  the  position  with  the  media 
he  Is  Joining  to  be  able  publicly  to  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  our  free  market 
system  in  this  countr>'  through  the  news 
media  which  I  believe  needs  that  kind 
of  an  Input. 

I  think  I  was  most  impressed  with  Bill 
Keatinc's  good  qualities  when  Just  re- 
cently he  was  willing  to  say.  "Well,  I 
made  a  mistake  on  a  given  Issue  of  wage 
and  price  controls.  I  am  sorry  I  did  that, 
but  now  I  publicly  acknowledge  that  I 
made  that  mistake."  There  are  not  too 
many  people  in  political  life  who  are  wil- 
ling to  say  that  publicly,  and  then  back 
It  up  with  very  good  reasoning  and  com- 
mon sen.'e. 

We  will  certainly  miss  Bill  Keatinc 
on  our  Republican  baseball  team. 
Mr  FREY  Amen. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  He  was  a  good  ath- 
lete, and  we  need  him.  We  will  probably 
have  some  difficulty  In  trying  to  find  a  re- 
placement. 

Indeed,  this  House  Is  also  the  loser  be- 
cause he  will  not  be  here  to  participate, 
but  maybe  in  another  way  we  gain  from 
It  because  I  know  he  will  continue  to  come 
back  here  and  visit  with  us  and  give  us 
the  valuable  input  which  we  need.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  Bill  leave. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  taking  this  time  to  make  sure  that  we 
can  recount  some  of  the  many  blessings 
we  have  had  because  Bill  has  served 
here. 

Mr.  FRETy.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
who  Is  part  of  a  great  double  play  com- 
bination—good hit,  good  glove. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <  Mr  McEwen  ) . 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
saying  a  few  words  about  Bill  Keating. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  Bill's  8»ate  del- 
egation or  of  his  class  In  Congress,  nor 
have  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
one  of  our  committees  with  Bill.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  has  been  here  on 
the  floor  and.  yes.  on  some  evenings  as 
we  gathered  with  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues and  friends  over  supper  and  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  Issues  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  one  word  can  be  used 
to  describe  Bill  Keating  above  a'l  else, 
it  is  the  word  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT) .  just  used  In  re- 
ferring to  him,  and  that  Is  "decent."  Bill 
Keating  Is  a  real  decent  person.  He  has 
a  decent  regard  for  this  Institution,  for 
the  Importance  of  the  work,  for  his  fam- 
ily, and  for  his  friends.  It  Is  with  real 
sorrow  that  I  see  a  man  of  Bill  Keat- 
ing s  stature  and  good  Instincts  leaving 
us 

So  I  wish  for  Bill  Keating  and  for  his 
family  the  greatest  of  satisfaction, 
health,  and  success  In  the  work  that  he  Is 
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going  on  to  with  that  great  paper  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from   Indiana    (Mr. 

HiLLIS)  . 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
coming  to  Congress  with  Bill  Keating 
smd  serving  &s  a  freshman  with  him  dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress.  Through  this  com- 
mon factor  we  became  friends  and 
learned  about  the  workings  of  the  Con- 
gress together. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  losing 
a  flne  man.  I  am  sure  that  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  realizes  this  and  appreciates 
the  3  years  that  Bill  gave  to  serve  them. 

Bill  has  earned  the  reputation  of  a 
dedicated  legislator  in  his  short  time 
here  In  the  House.  His  .«^ervlce  has  been 
Inspiring  to  all  of  us.  He  has  won  the 
respect  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike. 

I  know  well  the  many  sacrifices  a  man 
must  make  with  his  family  when  he 
comes  to  Congress.  It  Is  dlfllcult  at  best 
and  the  strains  are  numerous.  Bill  Is  to 
be  respected  for  the  decision  he  has  made 
to  return  to  Ohio  and  his  family. 

Today  I  Join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  Bill  Keating — a  distinguished 
legislator,  an  honorable  man,  and  a  good 
friend.  I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  extends  to  Bill,  his  wife,  and  lovely 
children,  a  wish  for  all  the  good  things 
In  life  in  the  davs  ahead. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fret) 
taking  this  special  order  so  that  his 
friends  and  colleagues  can  take  some 
time  to  reflect  on  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship that  our  friend.  Bill  Keating,  has 
manifested  In  his  short,  very  substantive 
and  meaningful  career  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  a  profound 
sense  of  personal  loss  pnd  regret  that  I 
received  the  recent  announcement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr  Keating)  that 
he  will  not  seek  reelection  at  the  end  of 
his  current  term.  Bill  Keating  is  a  leader 
whose  life  will  have  an  Impact  on 
America  as  a  newspaperman  as  it  has  as 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

Long  after  Bill  departs  these  halls 
next  January,  communities  in  the  First 
District  of  Ohio  and  throughout  the 
United  States  will  be  benefiting  directly 
from  his  flne  legislative  Initiatives  in  this, 
and  in  the  92d  Congress.  As  a  member  of 
the  Hou.se  Judirlar>'  CDmmittee.  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration,  Cilizonsliip  and  In- 
ternational Law.  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  task  force  on  aging,  the  task 
force  on  health  care,  and  the  special  task 
force  of  election  reform.  Bill's  Influence 
has  spanned  a  broad  spectrum  of  public 
concerns,  and  will  assuredly  have  perma- 
nent Impact. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  and 
honor  to  have  entered  Congress  at  the 
same  time  as  Bill  Keating,  and  to  have 


had  the  benefit  of  his  friendship  and 
thoughtful  counsel.  While  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  deep  regret  that  such  an  out- 
standing addition  to  our  membership  will 
be  leaving,  I  am  at  the  same  time  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  Cervantes,  which. 
I  believe,  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  so 
many  of  us : 

There  la  a  strange  charm  In  the  thoughts 
of  a  good  legacy  .  .  .  which  wondrously  al- 
leviate the  Borrow  that  men  would  other- 
wise feel  for  the  departure  of  their  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  Bill  Keating  for 
his  fine  work  on  behalf  of  all  of  us,  and 
to  wish  him  much  happiness  and  con- 
tinued good  health  In  the  years  ahead 
as  well  as  his  lovely  wife  Nancy  and  their 
great  family. 

A  short  biography  of  Bill  Keating  fol- 
lows : 

Meet  Bill  Keatiho 

Congressman  WUllam  J.  Keating  represents 
the  First  District  of  Ohio  (the  eastern  half 
of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  (bounty)  in  the 
Uj8.  House  of  Representatives. 

Educated  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
receiving  degrees  both  from  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  and  the  College  of 
Law.  Bill  Is  a  member  of  the  UC  "C  '  Club. 
Phi  Alpha  Delta  Legal  Fraternity,  and  Sigma 
Chi  Fraternity. 

During  World  War  IT  he  served  with  the 
Navy.  He  was  commissioned  a  First  Lieu- 
tenant In  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Congressman  Keating  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Judlcl&ry  Committee.  He  Is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration.  Citizenship,  and  International 
Law,  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Crime 
Subccmmlttee.  He  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Aging,  the  Task 
Force  on  Health  Care,  and  the  Special  Task 
Force  on  Election  Reform. 

Bill  was  appointed  in  December  1958  as 
Judge  of  Cincinnati  Municipal  Court  where 
he  was  later  elected  and  served  until  Decem- 
ber 1061.  Judge  Keating  was  elected  to  the 
Hamilton  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
on  January  1.  1965.  where  he  served  until 
August  1.  1967. 

On  December  1,  1907.  Bill  took  office  as  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  City  CouncU  as 
Majority  Leader  and  Chairman  of  Finance 
Committee,  where  he  worked  for  three  years. 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  Congress  in  1970 
and  war  re-elected  to  the  93rd  Congress  re- 
ceiving over  70%  of  the  popular  vote. 

Representative  Keating  is  a  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  Ohio  State  Bar  Associations. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Prlars  Club.  Multiple  Sclerosis  Founda- 
tion. National  Foundation.  Cincinnati  Pepsi 
Marlins,  Big  Brothers  Association,  and 
Knights  of  Columbus.  He  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  Mt.  Lookout  Civic  Club,  American 
Legion  Post  744,  and  CThrlst  the  King  Church. 

Bill  was  born,  grew  up.  and  was  educated 
In  Cincinnati.  He  is  married  to  Nancy  Nen- 
r  Infer  Keating;  and  they  have  seven  chll- 
drf-M  ages  twenty-one  to  nine — Nancy,  Bill, 
Mllte.  t'in.  Susie.  Tom.  and  John 

Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  hi.s  com.Tients. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mar\'- 
land  (Mr  Hoc^n'  . 

Mr.  HOG.\N  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  join  In 
the  accolades  we  have  been  hearing  about 
Bill  Keating.  I  should  like  to  share  in 
the  regret  being  expressed  that  he  no 


longer  will  be  serving  with  us  here  In 
Congress.  I  consider  myself  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  known  Bill  Keating.  I  sit 
next  to  him  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  I  have  come  to  know  him 
as,  not  only  a  dedicated  and  outstand- 
ing legislator,  but  as  a  really  fine  human 
being.  If  one  can  go  through  life  and 
meet  a  half  dozen  people  of  Bill  Keat- 
inc's caliber,  then  one  is  fortunate, 
indeed. 

I  think  the  one  word  to  describe  Bill 
Keating  is  "integrity."  He  was  very  ef- 
fective here  in  Congress  in  his  quiet,  effi- 
cient way,  and  as  much  rs  we  are  going 
to  miss  him,  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  Ohio  will  miss  him 
even  more. 

The  individual  who  succeeds  to  his 
seat  in  Congress  will  have  a  very  difficult 
time  in  trying  to  fill  his  shoes. 

I  think  if  the  American  people,  who 
have  such  a  low  regard  for  politicians, 
could  get  to  know  a  man  such  as  Bill 
Keating,  the  profession  of  politics  would 
be  more  higWy  regarded.  Politics  is  en- 
hanced just  because  the  system  has  pro- 
du:ed  a  Bill  Keating,  who  is  motivated 
solely  by  public  service,  who  is  a  man  of 
principle  and  Integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  him  and  his  fam- 
ily well. 

I  am  pleased  that  since  he  is  leaving 
politics  he  is  going  to  another  important 
career  where  his  influence  can  be  felt. 
I  am  sure  that  hjs  work  on  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  will  pay  dividends,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  that  community,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation  as  well,  because 
he  will  Lake  to  that  job  the  same  kind 
of  intelligence  and  cledicatlon  that  he 
brought  to  this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  miss  him  as  a 
friend,  and  I  wish  him  and  his  family 
well. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>"iand  (Mr.  Sarbanks). 

Mr  S.VRBANES  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
Uie  gentleman  for  yieldine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Join  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  cf  the  aisle 
and  underscore  the  bipartisan  nature  of 
this  tnbule  to  Bill  Keating,  Bill  and  I 
came  to  -he  Congress  tc  get  her.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary,  and  I  want 
to  empha  ize  how  thoughtful  and  liow 
concerned  and  what  a  vrtluabie  member 
he  was  of  that  committee  and  of  this 
body  He  made  an  enormous  contribution 
to  the  House,  and  I  think  ail  of  us  who 
had  the  opportimity  to  work  with  him 
developed  a  tremendous  respect  for  his 
capabilities. 

He  leaves  now  to  ro  to  a  position  in 
which  I  am  ^rratefuJ  he  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  r-xercise  his  aLiiities  on  be- 
half of  the  public  good  We  know  that  the 
contribtition  he  will  make  in  his  new  call- 
ing will  be  every  bit  as  significant  and  as 
important  to  the  future  of  the  Nation  as 
tlie  contribution  he  was  able  to  make 
during  his  stay  here.  We  wi.-h  hi.Ti  well. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  In  payuig  this  respect  to 
him. 
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Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  i  Mr  Dennis)  . 

Mr  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  desirous  of 
Joining  with  my  coUeagu^^here  In  speak- 
ing a  few  words  of  respecT^r  our  col- 
league. Bill  Kxatinc.  and  in  express- 
ing, along  with  others,  my  regret  that  he 
is  retiring  from  the  Congress. 

Bill  Keating  and  I  are  neighbors 
across  the  Indiana-Ohio  SUte  line.  I 
know  his  part  of  the  country  very  well. 
We  have  that  bond  between  us  Since  he 
has  been  here  we  have  served  on  the  same 
committee  and  on  the  same  subcommit- 
tee a  portion  of  the  time  and  I  have  been 
able  to  form  a  just  estimate.  I  think,  of 
his  ability  and  his  service  as  a  Member 
of  this  body.  In  the  relatively  short  time 
that  Bill  has  been  here  he  has  definitely 
made  his  mark  as  one  of  oiir  most  useful 
and  constructive  Members  He  is  a  thor- 
ough gentleman  in  the  very  best  sense 
of  that  word.  He  Is  a  man  of  complete  in- 
tegrity. I  think  his  distinction  and  his 
outstanding  qualities  are  perhaps  best  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  while  he  is  a 
relatively  young  man  he  has  served  as  a 
common  pleas  judge  In  his  State  and  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  and  is  now  to 
serve  as  president  of  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  in  the  Middle  West  which  is 
circulated  very  widely  in  my  part  of  the 
country 

We  will  miss  Bill  Kiatino.  The  loss  of 
the  Congress  Is  the  gsUn  of  the  Midwest. 
As  he  goes  back  home  to  this  useful  serv- 
ice he  certainly  takes  along  my  good 
wishes  and  best  hopes  for  the  future 
along  with  those  of  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr  du  Pont). 

Mr  DU  PONT  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding. 
I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  undertaking  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  that  we  are  called  upon  to  achieve 
In  the  Congress  and  that  is  delivering 
eulogies  for  the  living  I  find  myself  In  a 
very  unusual  position  and  I  am  only  go- 
ing to  try  to  say  something  that  Is  fitting 
so  that  Mr.  Kxating's  children  and 
grandchildren  may  some  day  look  back 
on  this  occasion  with  some  sort  of  pleas- 
ure. 

Shortly  after  I  was  sworn  In  the  92d 
Congress  I  attended  a  briefing  that  lasted 
well  into  the  evemng  and  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  giving  Bill  Kkating  a  ride 
home  I  asked  him  on  that  ride  what  he 
thought  about  being  In  the  Congress  He 
said.  'Well.  I  really  do  not  know  because 
I  have  not  been  around  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  tell."  It  struck  me  at  the  time  that 
was  a  pretty  good  answer,  and  also  It 
struck  me  that  he  exercised  a  great  deal 
of  good  judgment  in  making  an  answer 
like  that  rather  than  trying  to  explain  to 
me.  who  had  even  less  judgment  than  he 
had  at  that  point,  what  was  really  go- 
ing on. 

My  impression  of  Bill  Kkattng  has 
stemmed  from  that  first  evening  and  has 
grown  over  the  years.  I  believe  he  Is  a 
man  of  extraordinary  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  we  suc- 
ceed in  the  United  States  in  the  decade 


of  the  1970's  In  meeting  and  overcoming 
the  problems  we  have  depends  in  the  last 
analysis  upon  our  people  It  depends  on 
having  men  of  ability  smd  men  of  indi- 
vidual integrity  and  men  of  very  good 
judgment  making  the  decisions  before  us. 
I  think  I  can  honestly  say  of  Bill  Kxat- 
DJO  that  of  all  the  men  who  came  into 
Congress  at  the  same  time  I  did.  that  he 
has  the  best  Judgment.  I  say  that  know- 
ing full  well  that  some  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen sitting  around  me  will  be  startled 
at  my  conclusion,  but  I  will  stick  to  my 
guns  and  say  that  he  does  Indeed  have 
the  best  judgment  of  us  all. 

We  are  not  at  a  time  in  this  country 
when  we  can  afford  to  lose  the  good  men 
we  have  in  the  Congress  and  I  am  sorry 
we  are  going  to  lose  Bill  Keating. 

The  Congress  Is  going  to  miss  Bill 
Keating,  his  constituents  are  going  to 
miss  him.  and  most  of  all  I  think  his  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  are  going  to  miss 
him. 

Bill  Keating,  we  need  you  here  and  I 
am  sorry  you  are  going.  The  very  best  of 
luck  of  you. 

Mr.  PREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  for  his  remarks. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr  Recula). 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  able  colleagues  is  going  to  leave  our 
mldst  to  meet  yet  another  challenge  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  We  will  miss  Bill  Keating 
who  came  here  less  than  2  years  ago  but 
who  in  that  short  time  has  left  an  indeli- 
ble mark  In  this  body  characterized  by 
his  integrity  and  his  thoroughness. 

Upon  first  meeting  him.  his  personal- 
ity and  obvious  ability  gained  my  re- 
spect. He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me 
as  a  freshman  Member  and  he  has  al- 
ways been  helpful. 

I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  charac- 
teristics about  Bill  was  that  he  always 
tried  to  be  helpful.  Bills  departure  will 
in  one  sense  be  a  loss  to  the  Nation,  as 
he  leaves  his  congressional  responsibil- 
ity; but  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  en- 
thusiasm, vision  and  his  sincerity,  he 
will  surely  become  a  strong  Influence  In 
both  the  Cincinnati  area  and  throughout 
Ohio. 

All  of  us  will  miss  Bill  as  a  cherished 
colleague  and  friend.  We  wish  Bill  and 
Nancy  well  in  their  new  venture  as  Bill 
continues  to  serve  his  community  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  FREY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  only 
wish  he  were  here  All  of  us  will  mi-^s  his 
others  have  brought  to  this  subject. 

But  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportimlty 
to  Join  in  expressing  my  admiration  for 
our  colleague.  Bill  Keating,  and  to  say 
a  word  of  appreciation  for  his  service  to 
the  country.  All  of  us  serve  as  US  Rep- 
resentatives not  solely  as  emissaries  of 
our  own  Slates.  While  It  is  true  that  Bill 
has  represented  his  State  with  great 
distinction  and  has  faithfully  served 
the  people  of  his  district.  I  cannot  help 
but  note  on  this  occasion  all  the  people 
of  the  country  owe  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  service. 
I  learned  the  news  of  his  departure 


from  this  Chamber  with  mixed  emotions. 
As  others  have  expressed.  I  will  miss  Bill 
In  the  Chamber  day  by  day  and  I  know 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  often 
wish  I  could  muster  the  eloquence  that 
wisdom  and  strength  and  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  our  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  note  in  leaving 
this  Chamber  Bill  is  not  dropping  out. 
He  is  not  leaving  public  life.  He  Is  not 
forgetting  the  concerns  which  motivated 
him  to  come  to  Congress.  He  Is  embark- 
ing on  another  form  of  service  to  our 
country  as  the  head  of  a  great  news- 
paper. We  all  realize  that  such  a  news- 
paper has  great  Impact  on  its  commu- 
nity. But  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  an 
Importance  far  teyond  the  local  com- 
munity. Indeed,  its  Influence  is  national 
in  scope.  The  management  of  such  an 
enterprise  carries  a  correspondingly 
great  responsiblJity. 

The  paper  Is  lucky  to  have  a  man  of 
Bill's  integrity  and  stature  to  give  it 
leadership  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  trust  our  colleague.  Bill  Keating, 
will  find  his  new  responsibilities  In  the 
newspaper  fleld  richly  rewarding  in  every 
way.  But  I  also  hope  he  will  not  forget 
his  friends  in  the  House  and  that  he  will 
return  often  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  and  counsel. 

Mr  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

RtTTH). 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Keating 
has  served  this  Congress  well  and  I  would 
like  to  wish  him  success  in  his  new 
career. 

Mr  FREY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  other  colleagues  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Honorable  William  J  Keating,  of 
Ohio's  First  Congressionad  District,  who 
will  be  leaving  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  assume  an  Important  position  In 
the  newspaper  business. 

I  view  Bill  Keating's  departure  with 
regret  since  I  feel  the  US  Congress  must 
attract  and  hold  the  finest  public  serv- 
ants. Yet.  I  cannot  help  but  note  that 
the  newspaper  bu.«lness  to  which  Bill 
Keating  will  be  going  is  a  vital  Institu- 
tion in  itself  that  again  has  demon- 
strated its  essential  role  In  protecting 
and  enhancing  this  democratic  Republic 
in  which  we  live. 

When  he  assumes  his  duties  as  chief 
executive  ofiQcer  and  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Bill  Keating  will 
bring  to  that  role  the  experience  of  an 
Armed  Forces  veteran,  a  lawyer,  a  city 
councilman,  an  assistajit  attorney  gen- 
eral and  a  US  Representative. 

During  Bill  Keating's  first  term  In  the 
Congress,  I  served  with  him  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  know  that  the  at- 
tributes he  demonstrated  in  his  tenure 
on  that  committee  will  serve  him  well 
In  the  newspaper  business.  The  thought- 
fulness,  inclsiveness.  and  scope  of  his 
knowledge  certainly  will  be  assets  as  he 
guides  one  of  this  Nation's  outstanding 
newspapers. 

I  will  miss  Bill  Keating  personally. 
That,  in  a  sense,  he  still  will  be  serving 
the  people  through  the  medium  of  a 
daily  newspaper  is  consolation  to  those 
of  us  who  hate  to  see  him  depart  I  want 
to  wish  him  and  his  family  the  very  best 
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of  health,  happiness,  and  success  In  the 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  participate 
in  this  special  order  honoring  one  of  the 
Ohio  Delegation's  most  distinguished 
Members,  my  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
William  J.  Keating.  Bill  is  an  unusual 
person.  The  fact  that  he  is  retiring  from 
Congress  after  two  terms  when  he  could 
be  elected  again  and  again  makes  him 
unusual. 

Bill  led  the  ticket  for  city  coimcil  of 
Cincinnati  and  was  selected  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee.  He  was  elected 
overwhelmingly  to  Congress  in  1970  by 
69  f>ercent  of  the  vote  when  Robert  Taft 
chose  to  nm  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  1972, 
he  received  70  percent  of  the  vote. 

When  I  heard  that  Bill  would  not  seek 
reelection  to  Congress  but  would  assume 
the  Job  of  running  one  of  Ohio's  great 
newspapers  Instead.  I  asked  him  about 
his  decision.  Bill  said: 

I  honestly  feel  that  being  the  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Cincin- 
nati E^nqulrer  will  afford  me  an  ever  greater 
opportunity  for  public  service. 

And.  he  meant  it. 

Bill  got  into  the  swim  of  things  early. 
You  know  he  was  an  all  around  swim- 
mer both  at  Saint  Xavier  High  School 
and.  later,  when  he  swam  as  a  collegi- 
ate swimmer  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati where  he  won  honors  for  the 
State  of  Ohio.  He  and  his  brother  formed 
a  swimming  team  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati— known  as  the  Cincinnati  Pepsi 
Marlins — and  Bill  continues  to  serve  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

During  his  all  too  brief  stay  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Bill  has  made 
a  legion  of  friends  among  his  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  His  service  In 
the  House  has  been  marked  by  a  conge- 
nial disposition,  a  keen  intellect,  and  a 
willingness  to  assist  in  supporting  con- 
structive legislation. 

We  will  all  miss  Bill  and  wish  him 
well.  Indeed,  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  people  he  has  the 
honor  to  represent  will  be  losing  one  of 
the  most  capable,  conscientious,  and 
promising  legi.slators  to  come  down  the 
political  pike  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  FREY  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  iMr.  McCol- 

LlSTER ) . 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
yielding  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  him  and  all  others  who  have 
spoken  In  paying  this  tribute  to  our 
friend.  Bill  Keating. 

I  stand  here  today,  as  many  Members 
do.  with  the  same  mixed  emotions  on 
the  departure  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league. I  feel  Joy  for  the  brilliant  future 
that  lies  ahead  of  Bill  as  he  as.^umes  the 
presidency  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
I  know  he  will  bring  to  the  newspaper 
business  the  same  sense  of  fair  play  and 
honesty  that  has  characterized  his  serv- 
ice In  the  House. 

I  am  also  sad  at  the  loss  that  will  be 
felt  by  the  constituents  of  Bill  Keating, 
by  the  people  of  his  State,  by  the  Na- 
tion and  all  of  as  when  he  leaves  the 


House  this  next  Janusur.  Bill  has  been 
an  excellent  legislator  who  takes  great 
pride  in  his  work,  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  House  floor.  He  has  impressed 
me  with  his  diligence,  care,  and  thor- 
oughness In  review  of  legislation.  He  has 
always  been  willing  to  take  firm  posi- 
tions on  Issues  of  importance  and  not 
fall  to  the  temptations  of  political  op- 
portimlsm. 

He  has  always  shown  a  very  high 
degree  of  integrity  in  his  relations  with 
his  colleagues  in  Congress,  and  we  re- 
spect him  for  it.  The  people  of  Cincin- 
nati have  recognized  his  abilities,  too,  as 
others  have  Indicated  previously.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr,  Wylie)  said, 
many  of  us  believe  that  Bill  Keating 
could  have  remained  here  in  the  House 
forever  with  the  outstanding  support 
that  was  given  to  him  by  his  constituents. 

But,  the  time  away  from  his  wife  and 
fsunily  bore  heavily  on  Bill  Keating. 
He  never  felt  comfortable  in  the  role  ol 
absentee  father. 

He  felt  the  penalty  of  his  success  was 
being  exacted  on  his  wife,  Nancy,  and 
their  children.  He  should  be  greatly  ad- 
mired for  leaving  a  very  promising  career 
In  the  House— and  who  knows,  even  in 
the  Senate— because  of  a  feeling  of  duty 
to  his  family. 

As  President  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, Bill  will  continue  his  career  in 
public  service,  but  this  time  in  another 
arena.  More  Importantly,  he  will  be  able 
to  be  close  to  his  family  and  play  an 
active  part  in  their  upbringing  and  in 
the  shaping  of  their  future. 

I  salute  Bill  for  his  courage,  and  this 
Member  will  miss  him  deeply  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  kept  score,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
on  the  number  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
this  afternoon  paid  tribute  to  Bill,  but 
I  suspect  that  If  we  had  thought  of  this 
earlier,  perhaps  wc  would  have  had  an- 
other candidate  for  minority  leader  or 
some  such  ofBce. 

In  most  cases  I  think  a  eulogy  such  as 
this  and  the  payment  of  tribute  to  a  good 
friend  and  a  good  colleague  would  turn 
one's  head.  But  Bill  Keating,  among  all 
the  other  characteristics  that  he  has.  as 
previously  enumerated,  is  al.?o  one  who 
possesses  great  humility,  and  I  am  certain 
that  he  takes  this  as  a  very  sincere  ex- 
pression of  friendship  and  of  rogret  for 
his  leaving,  which  this  Member  and  all 
those  who  spoke  previously  wished  to 
ofifer. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add 
my  few  words  to  what  has  been  said 
about  our  very  distinguished  friend.  Bill 
Keating.  He  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
hers  in  Congress  We  are  all  going  to  miss 
his  ability  and  his  leadership  I  thinlc  it  is 
going  to  be  an  addition  to  the  needs  of 
the  country  to  have  him  in  the  news- 
paper business,  because  hi.s  style  of  re- 
porting. I  would  think,  would  be  very, 
very  effective, 

Mr.  SARASIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
regret  that  I  bid  farewell  to  my  friend 
and  cclleague  William  J  Keating  as  he 
prepares  to  leave  hLs  office  a'~  Representa- 
tive of  the  First  District  of  Ohio.  Since 


he  has  decided  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  world  of  newspapers  and  the  deci- 
sionmaking and  deadlines  synonjrmoos 
with  that  profesLlcn,  I  am  hopeful  he  will 
not  forget  the  committee  meetings, 
Floor  debates  and  hectic  life  here  on 
Capitol  HDl  that  he  shared  with  so 
mrny. 

As  he  takes  his  leave  on  Jtmuary  3 
to  oversee  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 
which  he  will  serve  as  president  and 
chief  executive  editor,  we  will  be  losing  a 
respected  Representative.  Having  served 
in  almost  every  level  of  political  partici- 
pation, ranging  from  Cincinnati  city 
councilman,  to  assistant  a'torney  gen- 
eral of  Ohio,  to  judge  in  the  Cincinnati 
mujiici.cal  court  to  presiding  judge  in  the 
Hamilton  Coimty  court  of  common  pleas, 
William  Keating  has  given  his  talent 
and  energies  not  only  to  Ohioans,  but  to 
ail  Americans. 

Ccngressman  Keating  has  served  his 
constituents  well  since  his  election  to  the 
93d  Congress,  and  they  will  lose  from  his 
"retirement"  from  public  service,  but 
none  will  begrudge  him  his  decision  to 
take  on  the  new  and  exciting  challenges 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

I  offer  my  best  wishes  to  Congressman 
Keating  in  his  new  adventure. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  partkipate  in  this  spe- 
cial order  for  our  cclleague,  Bill  Keat- 
ing, the  esteemed  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
who  will  soon  be  leaving  these  hallowed 
halls  to  return  to  the  serene,  imeventful. 
9-to-5  life  of  Joe  Citizen.  We  will 
miss  his  smiling  face,  his  white  teeth, 
his  twinkling  eyes.  But  most  of  all  we 
will  miss  his  undaunted  courage,  a  final 
example  of  which  he  is  showing  us  by 
virtue  of  the  profession  he  has  chosen 
to  enter. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  leaves  the 
U.S.  H:use  of  Representatives  to  become 
a  member  of  the  fourth  estate,  as  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Bill  Keating  will  make  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  country  as  an  even-tam- 
pered, straight-thinking,  level-headed, 
fcrward-lookir.g  newspaper  editor.  But 
Bill  K.i.siisq  will  be  missed  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee — where  the  country 
also  needs  an  even-tempered,  straight- 
thinking,  level-headed,  forward-moving 
Congressman,  particularly  in  these  trou- 
bled times. 

Bill,  we  know  it  was  a  hard  choice 
for  you  to  make  You  have  been  a  won- 
derful Member  of  Congress,  a  credit  to 
all  who  have  ever  served  in  this  body. 
Ycu  have  remained  true  to  your  Ideals 
and  convictions,  voting  your  heart  when 
you  had  to,  Inspiring  your  colleagues  to 
do  the  right  thing. 

I  personally  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  this  man.  He  has  been  a  true  friend 
ai^.d  an  able  leader.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  wishing  Bill  Keating  the  very  be.st 
in  the  world. 

We  look  forward  to  reading  the  re- 
prints of  Bill  Keating's  editorials  in  The 
Washington  Post, 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  the  First 
District  cf  Ohio,  William  J  Keattng, 
wa^;  first  elected  to  the  Congress  in  1970, 
and  was  reelected  to  the  93d  Congress 
having  received  over  70  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  In  the  wake  of  lus  over- 
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whetaalrv  victory,  widespread  acclaim 
and  pnktoe  have  led  many  people  in  Ohio 
to  believe  that  Bill  Kxatinc.  If  he  so 
choee.  would  have  one  of  the  brightest 
poUtteal  futures  In  Ohio  But  on  October 
29  of  this  year.  Box  foreclosed — at  least 
for  a  time — his  potttacal  options  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  accept  the  pasi- 
Uoa  of  presklent  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  tbe  Clnctwiatl  Bnqairer. 

This  decistao  la  MMlf  gtras  us  an  In- 
sight Into  our  gifted  and  complex  col- 
league. After  17  years  In  pobUc  service. 
IS  In  electrve  offlce,  and  with  his  star 
rising,  he  has  chosen  a  i^ew  path  to  puh- 
llc  service  Ht  i^  w  a  man  who  truly 
marrhi^s  t.)  hLs  jwi  b>at.  and  who  Is  able 
to  wit'T'X-int:  ».'i»i  for  others  might  be 
Irresistible  IorT.Cj 

lliotigh  certainly  the  kind  of  Indi- 
vidual strength  revealed  by  his  decision 
Is  exceedingly  important  for  a  poU- 
ttcian — as  we  are  aware  today,  perhaps 
more  than  ever— it  Is  equally  Important 
for  a  mf-nbT  of  the  fourth  estate  The 
mai  i>: tn  -nt  of  the  Knquirer  Is  to  t>e 
coniplim^Tted.  and  the  more  than  200.- 
000  dajK  readers  of  the  Knquirer  are  to 
be  envied,  on  the  selection  of  our  moGt 
priadplal  colleague  as  chief  executive 
of  that  great  newspaper. 

Only  In  the  narrowest  sen.-*  are  ae 
h\  CongresB  the  losers  as  the  result  of 
BtLL's  decision.  Biu,  put  it  weD  himself 
in  his  October  statement    He  said: 

WliB«  I  m«7  b»  teiTlnjf  elective  o*ne*.  t 
feel  I  shUI  be  oonUauing.  tbroogti  Um 
BiM)uirar.  to  arttcalota  postttoos  of  %rm»t 
putsUe  ■saaaant  la  rtssllnj  witb  Um  iii— 
•Jxt,:    aiSi:X   peopt*   la   Xiattr   dAUy   Uwa. 

3o.  while  we  In  this  body  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Committee  wHl 
miss  his  incisive  and  Intelligent  contri- 
bution to  our  dialogs,  he  has  found  a 
forum  through  which  nonetheless  his 
point  of  view  wlU  continue  to  reach  us. 
In  his  new  endeavor  and  his  return 
home  to  Clncrnnall.  I  want  to  cxarrrj  nry 
best  wishes  to  Bn.L,  his  wife  Nancy,  and 
their  seven  children.  May  the  future 
bring  to  Bill  and  his  family  richly  de- 
served good  fortune  and  fuWfflment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  have  come  to  know  our  dlstlngulshod 
coUeague  Bill  KEaxrwc.  are  sorry  to  see 
Bill  leave  the  House.  He  has  been  a  dy- 
namic, capabl?,  sound,  and  constructU-e 
Member  of  the  House  whose  representa- 
tion of  Ohio's  First  District  has  been  oot- 
sUuvding. 

At  one  time  or  another  we  hare  ■& 
looked  to  Bill  for  his  judicial  ezpertlae 
as  a  vp^mjit^r  of  the  House  Judldair 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
mlTratlon.  Citizenship.  International 
[.aw.  and  Crtminai  Law.  His  Judgmoit 
aiid  of^uuoii  IS  valued  above  that  of  many 
Mefiiiiers  otherwise  his  senior  because  of 
th«  careXui  tliou^ht  and  concise  clarlVy 
of  expression  that  is  a  Keatmg  charac- 
teristic 

It  IS  too  bad  tor  Uie  Republican  mi- 
nority to  lose  such  a  popialar.  capabie. 
rffective  Member  as  Hjli.  Kkat:n.  We 
can  ooiy  hope  ttuu  Bin.  s  re^  ;i*.-eiiicnt 
wui  ii»ea.=;  ire  up  U)  t^e  toss  to  .iw  Con- 
<n??s;    invni-red    ii'.    his    >*»'ing. 

■Hie  Cw^T'ss  'MS  been  ennciiol  Ciy 
Bill's  inanT  si^'nlt^cant  contrtbuaopn.*  to 
detmte.  discusston.  and  teijtslation  The 
Nation  is  the  gainer  from  the  wisdom 


shown  by  the  good  people  of  Ohio's  First 
Congressional  District  in  sendmg  such  a 
quality  Congressman  to  the  House  to  be 
their  Representative.  We  sbail  miss  Boa. 
KsaTtNC. 

It  has  also  been  my  personal  privilege 
to  have  been  a  Member  of  the  SOS  Club 
that  voted  to  ask  Bill  to  join  it  when  he 
first  came  to  the  Congress,  'nils  group 
meets  twice  weekly  to  share  opinions  aud 
reports  from  its  members  in  a  group  for- 
mat. Bnx's  contribution  to  the  thinking 
and  discussions  of  SOS  has  been  of  major 
Importance  in  helping  formulate  posl- 
tions  on  pending  Ve«isUtion  The  Cincin- 
nati Bn«atrer  oould  not  find  a  better 
man  for  the  Important  new  resporisl- 
blllties  that  will  soon  be  his 

Mr  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i  »ith 
mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  to  Join  in  this 
tribute  to  our  able  oolloatnie  from  Ohio, 
Bnx  KsAmrc  As  a  Member  of  the  Hoa."^ 
for  the  past  3  years  he  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  an  arUculate  and  effective 
legislator  It  is  with  deep  perT«ial  re- 
gret ttutt  I  see  him  leave  this  body  where 
he  has  made  such  an  lmr>ortant  r  intrl- 
butian  to  our  Nation  and  to  las  Kirst 
Congressional  l>i4ri'-t  of  Olilo. 

However.  Bu ..  k^attn-  will  PtiU  be 
heatti  from  on  thi-  >  .ii.  n>  i  scene  He 
assumes  an  Impc :  ion  as  iwesi- 

dent  and  chief  cxeciiti\e  ofhcer  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  In  this  capacity  he 
will  be  able  to  make  a  v  uuabic  contrl- 
butloa  in  public  InfarmaUaai  and  tJublic 
optnioii.  I  kn.  w  that  he  will  be  workiiig 
to  encourage  good  govemmfnl  at  e\Try 
level 

His  badCground  of  experience  In  gov- 
emment  and  now  as  a  piart  of  the  fourth 
estate  should  serve  as  a:,  incentive  for 
him  to  turn  again  to  piiDhc  service  at 
the  natioTial  level 

It  tiAs  L)ern  a  pbisurr  and  privilege 
to  serve  with  B'  l  KrJlrI^c.  aiid  we  ex- 
tend our  cong:  <tuiati  ire  and  best  wushes 
to  him  and  his  wife.  Nancy,  as  Lhey  re- 
turn to  their  native  Ohio  tor  a  new  and 
chAllenring  ex;jertence 

Mr  HAUVKY  Mr  SiieakT.  my  first 
reaction  in  :-^amiiiK  a:  tne  te?tgnaUon  nf 
Bnj.  Keat;iic  was  tnal  t'ungess  can  ill 
afford  t  •)  1  ac  men  of  rus  ca.ioer  I  retog- 
nlze  U\\t  was  a  setft.iri  rra-ti -tfi.  but  in 
retrospeci  n  y  iniusJ  feeiincs  remuui  un- 
cha.iged  I  con- ider  Hili  Kmtiwc— as 
one  newsTJ-iptr  re?'*)rtcd  a  nn»;ht  GOP 
star  of  Lhe  future. ' 

la  jusl  f  years.  Bill  Kfatiwc  truly 
t  •  I  :',ed  himself  as  a  "bright  star" 
not  only  of  the  future,  but  of  the  present 
as  well.  I  can  well  understand  and  ap- 
preciate why  his  hometown  news;>aper. 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  one  of  otir  Na- 
tten's  outstanding  papers,  s  >u«;ht  turn  as 
lU  rtuef  execuUve.  He  will  be  a  g.-eat 
one. 

But  even  In  rr."agning,  Lhe  class,  of  Bilx 
Kkattwc  came  through  Bill  piacetl  his 
fijnily  his  wife  Natuy.  and  sevpn  ctiil- 
dren  mhovK  tx>-iy  future  poiUr  ai  great- 
ness \Se  a.l  know  ihai  :in  •lect.lve  lab- 
(ic  official  makes  many  fiersanaJ  sarrl- 
flces — foremost  Uie  .«  ; »aratin : .  :.-um  his 
family 

To  say  that  we  arc  RO'.ng  to  miss  Rill — 
his  many  fine  contriautljt.s  not  only 
on  Uie  House  Coni.Tiittee  nn  the  Ju- 
rMdary  but  here  on  the  floor  ot  the 
House  on  aQ  ipg*^'^*^^^^  would  be  an 
Linderstatement.  We  are  losing  an  ex- 


tremely able  and  conscientious  legisla- 
tor— one  who  has  oHeied  and  given  so 
much.  But.  it  is  not  our  loss  alone — 
our  Nation  will  lose  tl^e  services  of  a 
truly  outstanding  young  Conpres.sman. 
Fortunately,  he  will  still  l>e  in  public 
service — serving  a  large  segment  ol  our 
Nation's  people  through  a  vital  news 
medium. 

I  loin  with  aH  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing Bnx  KcATiac  even  greater  family 
happine^  and  success  In  the  \-ears  ahead. 
It  has  been  an  honor  (or  me  to  serve  with 
him. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker  Bill  Kkatihc  is  <ine  nf  Uie  truly 
outstandirur  voung  Members  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  the  N  ulon's  low  t^at  he  has 
decided  to  return  to  Ohn  But  the  rdpe 
of  that  loss  IS  dull'?d  by  tJie  reallzati  m 
that  In  Bills  n«  w  role  as  president  and 
chief  executive  otOcer  of  thr-  CinclnnUl 
Enquirer,  he  will  ctjotiniic  his  fine  coii- 
trlbuUon  to  otir  otvjntry 

Bill  Is  a  rr.an  of  enormous  vi.>^lon  .ind 
enthu-^lasm  from  atiich  rvt  ry  Memljer 
of  thl.s  body  h.i.-  benelltted  I  am  sure 
that  his  great  ability  to  trTireUaic  his 
talents  into  constructive  action  ^11  stand 
him  in  Rood  <*^d  as  he  assume-;  hi?  nrw 
responsibilities. 

Bill  Keating  realizes  the  an-Al  poten- 
tial of  America  He  believes  ii  tnir  peo- 
ple. These  qualities  and  the  enerKX.  iiro- 
ductirity.  persuasiveness,  ccnvlction  and 
compasston  which  Bill  has  displayed 
day  after  dajr  here  in  C<in«ress  guar- 
antee his  suoces.s  in  liis  rew  career. 

Bill  will  carry  with  hini  to  Ohio  tha 
deep  respect  of  all  lus  cuiie  i^ues.  I  join 
every  Member  of  tiie  House  in  sending 
along  with  that  high  r€«ard  my  wishes 
for  all  the  best  In  his  new  endeavor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crying 
need  in  Government  today  is  to  securo 
liie  services  r.f  qualified  individuals  of 
hi(;h  integrity  und  uo-oicuUJii  to  duly. 
There  is  such  a  nuLii  in  tiic  Hoaoniiiie 
William  J.  Keatiwc,  lki:  oi.t(t«Kxl  col- 
krsgue  from  the  First  thsirici  of  Oiiio 

I  observe  RepresenUtive  KtyvTiiic  with 
a  coivdderabie  degree  of  p.lde  due  U)  ttie 
lact  that  he  is  a  member  of  :iie  92d  C'IiUj. 
lliat  group  v>.hich  ei.tend  Lhi  House  of 
Rcp^es>ultauv^s  in  January  lit'il 

In  ll*e  few  short  years  ol  ojr  seruce. 
I  hare  couie  to  resi>ect  Bill  KrArmo  ar»d 
his  understanding  for  stu.'-e  of  direction 
and  his  assoclaUan  with  Ih.  highest  aiul 
iiiost  noijie  ciuses  for  \yhich  we  m  the 
House  of  Kepreseiilalives  liuve  con- 
tended. 

The  loss  of  BiiL  Kcatimg  to  tlils  de- 
liberate iwdy  will  lie  ."itrongiy  frit,  but  I 
trust  Lhe  c.iii  to  wl.lch  be  h.is  resjiorided 
vmi  luily  servf  tl\e  public  inttnest.  Ii 
would  be  needless  to  go  on  and  on  to  de- 
scribe the  attributes  of  Uiis  lii>e  young 
man  which  v  ili  be  rcijeatcd  today  bj  all 
Lh^>*-*'  wiK)  add^e^.  Um.  botiy. 

1  sin.piy  .^ay  my  warmest  saint. ilion  to 
U^c  H.morabie  Wi:.liam  J  Keatiwc.  rec- 
v^niring  turn  as  a  Lrw  friend  Best 
wivies  in  >our  ev  ry  endearir  in  life. 

Mr  KRlJ^NBi>liN  Mr  Speaker,  we 
iiave  hea-d  much  of  Uic  adrersary  rela- 
tion.shi;  ■  v'w'-vn  the  \)rcsB  and  the  Gov- 
ernment I  do  n3t  take  much  stock  in 
Lhat  kind  of  talk,  but,  to  wtiatever  degree 
uuil  rel:iUor;.ship  exislA.  it  must  i>e  re- 
porLed  that  one  of  our  number  u  gouig 
over  to  the  enemy. 
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Representative  William  J.  Keating 
wUl  leave  this  House  In  January  to  be- 
come a  newspaper  executive  In  Cincin- 
nati, his  home  town. 

If  Bill  Keating  is  an  opponent,  he  h&s 
been  one  of  the  most  helpful  adversaries 
Congress  has  ever  had.  His  service  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  has  been  exemplary.  His 
advice  has  been  sensible.  His  demeanor 
has  been  friendly.  His  outlook  has  been 
optimistic. 

We  will  miss  him  here.  I  wish  him 
Godspeed  in  his  new  endeavors. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  was  with  great  regiet  that  I  learned 
Bill  Keating  will  be  leaving  this  Cham- 
ber to  become  president  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer.  I  can  understand  why  tlie 
Enquirer  would  want  to  lure  Bill  away 
from  us.  But  at  the  same  time  I  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  because  of  Bill's  im- 
minent departure. 

Bill  has  been  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  House.  He  is  an  excellent  legislator 
and  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  a  most  vig- 
orous participant  In  that  committee's 
work. 

Bill  was  most  eminently  qualified  for 
service  in  the  House.  He  came  to  us  after 
serving  as  a  judge  In  the  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty. Ohio,  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Prior 
to  that,  he  was  the  presiding  judge  In 
the  Cincinnati  Municipal  Court.  He  had 
also  filled  the  offl:e  of  Cincinnati  city 
councilman  and  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  miss  Bill 
Keating.  And  I.  for  my  part,  consider 
It  a  privilege  to  have  worked  and  served 
with  him  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
coming  retirement  of  my  good  filend 
and  ccUeajue.  Bill  Keating.  His  depar- 
ture will  be  a  great  loss  both  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation. 

During  hl3  3-year  tenure  in  office.  Bill 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
work  of  Congiess.  He  has  served  with 
distinction  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  He 
has  al£o  been  at  the  forefront  in  pro- 
moting key  legislation. 

This  fall.  Bill  has  spearheaded  efforts 
to  repeal  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970.  This  action  would  terminate 
Presidential  authority  to  Impose  wage 
and  price  controls.  These  controls  have 
brought  chaos  to  our  economy — short- 
ages. Increased  exports,  business  clo- 
sures and  high  interest  rates.  It  would 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  Bill  for  Congress 
to  repeal  the  Economic  Stabilization  Art. 
and  end  the.se  dLsastrous  controls. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  Speaker,  a  colleague 
of  ours  is  retiring.  He  is  Bill  KEATrNO 
and  h?  is  going  on  tj  become  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  about  him. 

Bill  had  an  excellent  background  be- 
fore Joining  us  In  Congress.  He  enlisted 
In  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  .served  our  coun- 
try with  distinction  in  World  War  n. 

Bill  brought  an  extensive  legal  back- 
ground to  the  Congress.  He  obtained  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati In  1950.  He  has  practiced  law  for 


years  and  has  been  both  a  partner  smd 
an  associate  in  the  law  firm  of  Keating, 
Muething  &  Klekamp. 

Bill's  record  of  public  service  is  quite 
lengthy.  He  served  the  State  of  Ohio  as 
its  assistant  attorney  general  in  1957  and 
1958.  He  then  served  until  1967  as  a  judge 
on  the  Cincinnati  Municipal  Court,  in- 
cluding 2  years  a-s  its  presiding  judge, 
and  as  a  judge  on  the  Hamilton  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Bill  entered  city 
government  as  a  Cincinnati  city  coun- 
cilman. In  1970  he  became  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  in  1972  his  constituents  re- 
turned him  to  Congress. 

I  have  known  Bill  for  a  long  time,  and 
he  is  a  very  good  friend.  I  for  one  am 
sad  that  he  is  leaving  Congress.  Bill  was 
certainly  a  credit  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
think  everyone  who  knows  him  has  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  him  personally 
and  for  his  legislative  ability.  I  would 
like  to  join  many  others  in  wishing  Bill, 
his  wife  Nancy,  and  their  family  good 
luck  upon  their  return  to  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  my 
colleague  and  friend,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam J.  Keating,  who  will  be  leaving  the 
ranks  of  the  House  after  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Bill,  as  has  been  stated  here  today,  has 
teen  a  valued  and  respected  Member  of 
the  House  during  the  l'/2  terms  he  has 
served  here  with  us.  As  in  his  previous 
military  service,  his  work  as  a  judge  and 
hi,  public  service  on  the  Cincinnati  City 
Council,  his  work  in  Congress  has  also 
earned  him  the  trust  and  respect  of  his 
constituents,  as  shown  by  the  70  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  by  which  they  re- 
elected him  to  the  House  last  year.  Had 
he  chosen  to  remain  in  Congress,  I  would 
gwiss  that  Bill  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive that  same  type  of  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  future  elections  and  that  he 
would  provide  his  district.  State  and  Na- 
tion with  many  years  of  outstanding  and 
dedicated  public  service. 

But,  although  Bill  will  be  leaving  the 
Congress  to  return  to  his  home  and  fam- 
ily In  Cincinnati  to  become  president  of 
a  great  newspaper,  he  is  not  leaving  pub- 
lic service.  /\s  a  fellow  journalist,  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  new  choice  of  profes- 
sion— a  field  that  has  always  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  ingre- 
dients of  our  democratic  system.  It  was 
another  great  public  servant,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  said  that  given  the  choice 
between  government  and  newspaper,  he 
would  choose  newspapers.  Bill  Keating 
has  been  guided  by  a  sound  precedent. 

Bill's  choice,  of  course,  was  also  made 
because  of  the  obligations  of  a  large  fam- 
ily— two  daughters  and  five  sons.  He  and 
his  lovely  wife,  Nancv.  are  dedicated  par- 
ents who  have  decided  that  their  family 
values  outweigh  the  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuing congressional  service.  Such  a 
fundamental  decision  Is  always  hard  to 
make,  tut  once  made,  must  be  sincerely 
admired. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  a  short 
writing  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  which 
I  think  exemplifies  the  life  and  service — 
both  past  and  future— of  Bill: 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  paint  a  par- 
ticular picture,  or  to  carve  a  statue,  and 
make  a  few  objects  beautiful;  but  it  Is  far 


more  glorious  to  carve  and  paint  the  very 
atmosphere  and  medium  through  which  we 
looic.  To  tiffect  the  quality  of  the  day — that 
Is  the  highest  of  aj-ts." 

Such  an  opportimity  has  been  sind  will 
be  Bill  Keating's.  He  will  do  as  well  with 
it  as  he  always  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  regret  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in  not- 
ing the  retirement  of  cur  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Bill  Ke.^ting.  The  Congress  is 
surely  losing  one  of  its  finer  Members, 
one  who  would  certainly  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  future  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  tlie  Congress  and  the 
country. 

Even  in  the  few  short  years  that  we 
have  had  the  privilege  of  having  Bill 
Keating  in  this  House  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  sis  a  Member  who  takes 
his  job  seriously  and  works  with  a  special 
dedication  for  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Ohio.  His  short  career  in  the 
House  has  been  marked  with  the  same 
attention  to  the  needs  of  liis  constituents 
which  he  brought  to  his  service  to  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  the 
State  of  Ohio.  I  know  that  his  election 
to  the  Congress  was  just  recognition  of 
his  concern  for  people  and  for  the  rule 
of  law  which  he  so  ably  represents. 

His  appointment  to.  and  service  on, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  recognize  his 
talents  and  the  contribution  he  makes  to 
law  in  the  service  of  man.  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  en  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  he  leaves  this  body  for  the  fourth 
estate,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  well.  I  am  sure  that  his  future  will 
be  blessed  with  the  same  success  that  has 
characterized  his  all  too  short  time  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  r^n  outstand- 
ing Member  of  our  Body.  Hon. 
William  J.  Keating.  Bill  Keating,  al- 
though a  young  man.  has  teen  an  effec- 
tive Member  who  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  bright  stars  of  the  Congress. 
His  leaving  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
legislative  body,  but  he  will  be  going  into 
a  position  where  he  can  be  a  leader  In 
making  sure  that  news  is  reported  fairly 
and  openly.  As  an  instrument  in  the  for- 
mation of  public  opinion,  his  sincerity, 
wisdom,  and  honesty  will  be  an  Invalu- 
able service  to  his  country. 

William  J.  Keating  is  an  extremely 
useful  citizen,  and  will  always  be  a  use- 
ful citizen  no  matter  what  work  or  life 
he  may  follow.  I  wish  him  well,  and  look 
forward  to  continuing  our  friendship 
throughout  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  association  with  Mr.  Frey,  I 
want  to  extend  a  w?rm  farewell  to  our 
colleague  William  J.  Keating. 

During  the  3  years  he  has  represented 
Ohio's  First  District,  Bill  Keating  has 
made  a  subst3ntial  contribution  to  the 
work  of  this  chamljer. 

I  will  miss  particularly  his  creative 
approach  to  problem-solving.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  to  know  him. 

Bill  KeatIng's  decision  to  voluntarily 
end  his  congressional  career  Is  a  loss  to 
the  House  and  a  clear  gain  for  the  field 
of  journalism. 
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Here's  wishing  many  successful  years 
to  the  new  president  of  the  ClnctniBitl 
Enquirer.  While  we  will  miss  him  sorely, 
we  can  feel  confident  that  her*  will  be 
looidns  at  public  policy  from  the  same 
JudiciouB — If  a  somewhat  different — 
perspective. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  sappose 
there  Is  no  cau.se  for  sorrow  today  in  this 
special  order  for  the  purpose  of  thanking 
our  soon-to-depart  coOeague.  Bat  Keat- 
mc  of  Ohio  Such  a  person  does  not 
retreat  from  public  life,  since  any  job 
he  holds  is  bour.d  to  provide  service  to 
the  public  With  anyone  as  admired  aa 
he  as  a  public  fl^ure.  eren  If  he  were  not 
going  into  the  intensely  public  world  of 
journalism,  the  qvrallty  of  his  fine  serrice 
here  in  Congress  would  be  carried  over 
into  the  contribution  he  would  make  to 
any  community  In  which  he  settles 

Nevertheless.  I  am  sad  to  see  him  leave 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  he  had 
not  made  the  decision  to  leave,  he  would 
have  a  great  future  here  He  Is  the  kind 
of  man  who  inspires  confidence  and  this 
quality  is  a  necessary  inrredlent  for  stic- 
cessf  ul  service  here  I  have  noted  that  too 
many  of  the  people  who  have  a  fine 
future  In  the  House  seem  to  spend  that 
future  elsewhere.  Since  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  Is  no  higher  calling  than  the 
UJ3.  House  of  Representatives.  I  can  only 
feel  deep  regret  that  a  man  like  Bn-t 
Keattng  has  not  found  its  rewards  satis- 
fying enough  in  relation  to  the  other 
opportunities  available  to  him.  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  able  to  slay  here  as  long  as 
he  wished,  if  he  affects  his  constituents 
like  he  does  his  colleagues,  and  so  I  am 
sure  his  departure  is  not  occasioned  by 
any  political  insecurity  or  unpleasant  re- 
action to  his  associations  here. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  this  kind 
and  thoughtful  man  for  the  many  things 
he  has  done  for  his  colleagues  In  the 
House,  for  his  friendship  and  for  the 
inspiration  of  his  example. 

Mr.  LENT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Representative  from  the  first  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio. 

BiUi  and  I  both  came  to  Con^^ress  in 
January  1971.  and  m  tiie  all  too  brief 
time  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  I  have  oome  to  know  him  to  be  a 
cai^ahlc  legislator  and  excellent  Repre- 
sentative of  his  constituents.  His  valu- 
able service  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicliiry.  the  last  year  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality,  and  his 
keen  insist  into  the  legislative  process 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Bill's  new  position  will  no  doubt  be 
challeoiring.  but  his  uncommon  ability 
and  hjs  integrity  will  most  certainly  be 
an  asset  to  hmi.  I  want  to  t&ke  this  op- 
portuoity  to  wish  Bnj.  and  his  faouly  the 
beit  of  health  and  happir. ess  m  tiie 
fuiUii-e. 

M.-  Rt  )BINSON  or  Vi.ijlnl.u  Mr 
SitemJtJM.  It  15  with  suicere  \  'Tsoti.ti  re»;ret 
'aal  I  Join  on  this  occasion  In  wisiiing 
.^eil  to  our  dep&rUn^  colleague.  Bill 
K.CSILB*:.  riie  wislung  wen  u  n  H  thr> 
dOM  of  ray  regre'..  ul  course,  but  tiie 
leparung  is 

It  was  with  this  fine  Obioan  that  I 
established  one  of  my  first  firm  friend- 


shlpe  with  a  fellow  Member  of  the  92d 
Congress  class,  in  which  we  entered  serv- 
ice in  the  House.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  consult  uith  hi. a  often 
on  legislative  matter?  aTi  1  I  ha.e  been 
reinforced  In  my  o*:i  o(i<  .umoiw,  (jn 
numerous  occasions,  in  finding  that  he 
had  reached  like  judgments. 

I  do  not  want  these  lew  remarks  to 
take  on  the  tone  of  an  obituary,  because 
I  am  sure  our  colleague  will  not  become 
entombed  in  his  new  newspaper  associa- 
tion, but  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  there 
is  an  Impending  sense  of  loss  among  us. 
as  we  come  to  the  realization  that  a  man 
of  such  energy,  ability.  Integrity,  and 
promise  of  high  achievement  over  many 
>-ears  In  this  body  has  decided  to  cut  short 
his  service  and  move  back  to  the  private 
sector. 

If  there  Is  some  balm  avaflable  to  us, 
his  friends,  in  these  circumstai  ces.  It  may 
be  found  In  the  assurance  that  his  un- 
failing Integrity  will  be  reflected  hi  his 
efforts,  wherever  he  goes  and  whatever 
he  does. 

Some  of  us  have  been  distrustful  of 
some  elements  of  the  news  media.  We 
have  doubted,  in  some  situations,  the 
presence  of  a  commitment  to  fairness.  If 
I  find  myself  deeply  troubled  in  the  fu- 
ture in  this  regard.  I  Just  may  seek  out 
Bill  Keatinc's  paper  for  reassurance. 
I  may  not  agree  with  the  editorial  con- 
clusions, but  I  will  feci  confideiit  that,  as 
long  as  Bill  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
operation,  essential  fairness  in  the  devel- 
opment and  presentation  of  the  news  will 
be  observed. 

The  citizens  of  the  First  EMstrlct  of 
Ohio  have  been  given  no  cause  to  regret 
the  choice  they  made  in  sending  Bill 
KiATTHC  to  Washington  as  their  Repre- 
sentative In  the  91!d  Congress,  and  In  re- 
newing his  commission  for  the  93d  Con- 
gress. They  have  been  served  with  honor 
and  dedication.  They  now  must  share  our 
regret  that,  for  sound  personal  reasons 
which  we  must  respect,  he  has  chosen  to 
resign  tiiat  commission. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tho  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FREY  Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken. 

Mr.  SpeaJter.  in  conclusion.  I  believe 
most  of  what  we  wish  to  say  has  beaa 
cijvered.  Seme  day  when  many  of  us 
leave  this  body,  and  we  are  here  either 
In  person  or  our  families  are  here  to 
listen.  I  hi.p»'  we  do  half  as  weU. 

Bill,  his  wife  Nancy,  and  their  seven 
children.  I  hope,  will  read  these  remarks 
nnri  will  understand  that  these  remarks 
•»iat  were  made  come  from  a  great  deal 
of  atTection.  a  great  deal  of  prid«.  and 
express  Uie  friendship  that  we  have  all 
hAd,  and  also.  rao6t  Importantli .  they 
o.xi)rc8s  a  great  dral  of  mutual  respect, 
respect  that  has  been  wen  the  hard  way. 
That  is  the  way  one  earns  that  up  here; 
It  dof'-^  not  orir.e  easy 

We  are  obviousij  itroud  of  the  job.  Bilu, 
that  you  have  d*ne.  We  are  proud  of 


the  opportunity  to  serve  with  you.  We 
know  tlttit  you  are  going  to  take  these 
remarks  as  they  are  meant.  Anybody  who 
cannot  catch  pop  flies  cannot  tie  jUi  good. 
.\nd  we  know  alsn  that  in  tiie  days  and 
the  years  ahead  our  friendship  and  the 
things  that  we  liavc  worked  for  are 
going  to  remain,  and  really  tt  Is  not  just 
a  "goodbye'*;  It  Is  Just  sort  of  a  cliange 
in  form. 

We  wish  you  good  luck,  best  wishes 
and  Godspeed. 


THE  CREDIBILITY  OP  THE  OFPKJE 

OP  PRKSIDKNT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.^.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois;  'Mr  Railsback)  Is 
recognir.ed  for  5  minutes 

Mr  RAILSBACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
strongly  supported  President  Nixon  In 
the  last  election.  He  received  a  tremen- 
dous vote  of  confidence.  His  success  In 
foreign  affairs  has  been  widely  heralded. 
Now  because  of  a  birarre  series  of  events, 
Americans'  confidence  in  him  has  been 
devastated.  Waterfjate  and  related  activ- 
ities have  shaken  the  very  foimdatlon  of 
our  Constitutional  Republic. 

For  his  own  good  and  the  good  of  the 
country.  I  am  therefore  today  urging 
the  President  to  voluntarily  make  fuil 
disclosure  of  all  documents,  information. 
and  tapes  pertaining  to  Watergate  and 
related  matters.  Only  in  this  ^-ay  can 
he  regain  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  restore  the  credibility  of  his 
Office  and  carry  out  the  important  duties 
vested  In  him. 

I  was  encouraged  that  the  President 
made  available  both  the  audits  of  his 
property  holdings  as  well  as  liis  income 
tax  returns  for  the  past  4  years. 
These  actions  in  themselves  represent  a 
significant  step  In  the  right  direction. 
However,  there  are  still  many  other  im- 
answered  questions  which  need  to  be  re- 
solved. 

As  important  as  the  concept  of  execu- 
tive privilege  may  be,  we  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  that  concept  must 
be  subordinated  In  order  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people. 

Our  Government  rests  on  the  principle 
that  It  Is  administered  for  the  public 
good  and  Is  regulated  by  tlie  people's 
vrin.  It  is  now  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  afUrm  Its  belief  in  this  principle 
with  positive  action. 


ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Uoiiixne.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  H^u.  e.  Uie  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen), is  rccognlacd  f   r  it*  niuiutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr  Streaker. 
the  energy  situation  our  N<iUaii  laces  to- 
day poses  problems  of  sucii  corapiexlly 
and  uncertainty  lliat  dtx,i.su)iis  based 
upon  incorrect  assumptions  can  have 
devastating  aiMi  far- re;  clung  conse- 
quences. 

We  have  recently  -seen  an  example  of 
such  a  decision  in  lt»e  anrKMjncement 
tliat  tlte  fuel  avBilaiMe  for  general  avta- 
Uan  needs  would  br  cut  by  nearly  oiie- 
tmlf  as  a  result  of  Lhe  energy  stiortage. 

I  was  shocked  and  chagrined  when  I 
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heard  the  announcement  a  week  ago  of 
this  excessive  proposal  and  immediately 
contacted  members  of  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  to  let  them 
know  the  impact  tliis  proposal  would 
have. 

Since  that  time  we  have  made  a  good 
deal  of  progress  toward  a  more  realistic 
and  acceptable  policy.  The  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
is  currently  mcirking  up  an  energy  bill 
and  I  am  hopeful  it  will  approve  certain 
pending  amendments  which  »i:i  require 
a  more  evenhanded  treatment  of  gen- 
eral aviation. 

I  have  spent  half  my  lifetime  in  avia- 
tion-related acti\itles  so  I  know  from 
long  experience  the  many  misconceptions 
that  are  held  by  those  not  familiar  with 
general  aviation.  One  hundred  million 
people  fly  in  intercity  transit  each  year 
on  other  than  the  scheduled  airlines.  Our 
rate  of  agricultural  production  would  be 
far  less  without  the  airplane.  For  some 
rural  areas  tlie  only  rapid  end  flexible 
menns  of  transportation  for  economic, 
medical,  or  social  needs  is  the  airplane. 

For  these  and  a  vast  variety  of  other 
reasons,  general  aviation  must  not  be 
prevented  from  playing  its  Important 
and  essential  role  in  promoting  our  na- 
tional well-being. 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the 
general  aviation  community  doss  not 
expect  to  share  the  burdens  imposed  by 
our  energy  problems. 

Without  exception  the  fixed  base  op- 
erators and  pilots  1  have  talked  to  have 
indicated  full  support  lor  an  energj'  con- 
servation program  They  are  completely 
•wi'ling  to  do  their  part 

But,  general  aviation  mu-^t  not  be 
asked  to  bear  an  unbearable  burden  for 
the  energy  saving  would  be  relatively 
small  while  the  loss  to  the  coimtry  would 
be  great  and  irreplaceable. 

While  the  oil  :inal  announcement  has 
been  amended.  I  strongly  beheve  it  is 
Important  for  the  Congress  to  spell  out 
very  clearly,  in  legislation  we  pass,  that 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  be  treated 
fairly  and  equally. 

In  addition,  this  must  be  a  continuing 
concern  iis  energy  regulations  are  further 
refined.  I  thall  tc  loUownng  this  situa- 
tion closely  to  make  certain  the  philoso- 
phy I  have  just  outlined  is  retained  in 
all  f  ortiicomiiig  rules. 


HON.   GERALD   R.   FORD'S  FINE 
SPEECH    ON   ISRAEL 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr,  Grov£b».  is 
recoKnieed  for  15  mlnute.s 

Mr  GROVER  Mr  Speaker,  reference 
Is  made  to  my  remarks  of  November  28. 
1973.  conceminK  Vice-President -desig- 
nate Gfrai  d  R  Ford  s  address  of  Novem- 
ber 2<5.  The  speech  as  delivered  had  a 
quotation: 

It  \%  perfectly  p>o6s1ble  tar  Amerlcins  to 
holl  en  proudly  to  the  bost  element*  of  thplr 
different  national  heritages — AAd  yet  be 
united  in  common  love  for  our  country. 

In  the  reprint  in  tlie  Record,  it  was 
erroneously  printed  as: 

It  iB  fx-Tfectly  lmp->fis:b)p  f  t  Ameri  ans  to 
hoid  on  pniudlT  to  the  best  element!  erf 
their  different  iiatlonal  hPrltace*  .«.nd  yet 
tit  uatted  In  commoB  love  (or  our  counu^y. 


I  would  like  the  Record  to  be  corrected 
accordingly;  and  in  view  of  thLs  error, 
I  would  like  to  resubmit  my  remarks  and 
the  speech  In  its  entirety: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  wa";  my  honor  both 
to  arrange  for  his  attendarice  and  to  in- 
troduce our  di-stinpuished  minority 
leader  and  Vice-President-designate  at 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  "Dinner  for 
Life"  at  the  Colonie  Rill  Restaurant  in 
my  district  this  past  Monday. 

Tl«  reception  given  Gerry  Ford  was 
one  of  the  most  cordial  ever,  and  his 
words  were  received  with  warmth  and 
enthusiasm 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record 
his  fine  address: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  Is  a  speclaJ  pleas- 
ure to  address  you  at  a  time  when  the  world 
seems  finally  ready,  after  so  many  tragic 
years  of  bloodshed  and  senseless  procraetliia- 
tlon.  to  acknowledge  an  unavoidable  reality. 
That  reality  Is  the  reaUty  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence. The  United  States  has  worked  long 
and  hard — and  often  alone — to  uphold  Is- 
rael's security.  In  the  peace  negotiations  that 
are  at  long  last  about  to  begin  between 
liirael  and  the  Arabs,  we  wUl  continue  to 
Buppcrt  Israel's  existence  and  her  right  to 
live  In  security. 

The  relatlonsh  ip  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  has  always  been  a  unique  one, 
and  as  I  worked  on  these  remarks  I  tried  to 
come  to  some  conclusions  about  why  this 
should  be  so.  I  think  I've  come  up  with  at 
least  a  partial  answer,  an  answer  Involving 
the  Bible,  a  pcet.  a  statute,  and  the  wt.rk  the 
UJA  is  doing  to  assist  Russian  emigrants. 
The  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Incidentally.  Is 
one  that  has  long  concerned  me,  and  I'm  sure 
some  of  you  here  tonight  remember  that  I 
addressed  this  subject  at  a  rally  fcr  Soviet 
Jewry  In  Madison  Square  Garden  in  1971. 

The  passage  In  the  Bible  to  which  I  re- 
ferred comes  from  Isaiah.  I'd  like  to  read  a 
few  brief  excerpts  According  to  the  prophet, 
the  mission  of  Israel  was.  and  I  quote,  "...  to 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free  ...  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry 
and  .  .  .  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house  .  .  .  Then  shall  this  light  break 
forth  as  the  morning  .  .  ." 

As  you  are  weU  aware,  the  historical  paral- 
lels between  our  age  and  the  age  of  Isaiah  are 
striking.  Then,  as  now.  for  example,  the  Jew- 
ish people  were  returning  to  Zlon  to  rebuild 
their  nation. 

But  there  Is  anotber  contemporary  historic 
parallel  that  I  find  even  more  striking.  Listen 
to  the  following  lines,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
I  am  sure  you  know  them  by  heart. 

Give  ms  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teemlrtg  shore, 

Send  these,  tbe  homeless,  the  tempest- 
tossed  to  me 

1  lift  up  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

TTwase  are.  of  course,  the  famous  lines  en- 
graved on  the  pedestal  of  the  gT^atest  sym- 
bol of  human  froedom  to  the  world — the 
Statue  of  Liberty  They  are  also  the  closing 
lines  of  a  poem  that  celebrates  America  as 
tl.e  haven  for  the  worlds  oppressed.  The 
poem  Is  entitled  "The  New  Colossus "  The 
anthor  was  Emma  Lazarus,  a  Jewish  woman 
who  organlaed  relief  frr  Jewish  rrfugees  who 
had  fled  the  oppression  of  19th  century 
Russia 

The  rtog  of  Isaiah  Is  In  those  lines.  I 
think  tho'e  words  on  ti.e  Slatiie  of  Liberty 
capture  the  esaenual  spirit  of  both  America 
and  Israel — alnaost  uniquely  amoug  the  no- 
tions oT  the  world— havens  for  the  perse- 
cuted,  the   homeless,   the   oppressed. 

At«J  It  IB  because  of  this  unique  common 
tradition,  I  t>OBe»w.  ttiat  VtM  boods  be- 
tween Amarlca  and  Israel  ore  so  very  doae. 


There  ts  no  contradiction  whatsoever  be- 
tween the  support  you  offer  to  Israel  and 
the   loyalty    you   feel   toward   America. 

There  are  many  cf  y;u  In  this  rudlence  to- 
r.lpht  wtiose  parents  came  to  these  shores 
fleeing  oj>pr«iEicm  Pome  of  you  came  under 
thoce  cotidltloi.?  yourselves  And  as  you  all 
know,  the  arcoJTipllshments  of  t^.e  UJA  In 
assisting  such  i.Tuntpmnts  ha-e  been  noth- 
ing short  cf  [  henoH%fna!  And  wTia<  you  arid 
your  parents  found  here  was  sotr.ething  you 
could  not  fl-'.d  in  the  nations  you  left — the 
promise  that  you  could  rise  Just  as  high 
and  travel  Just  as  far  as  your  abilities  and 
dedication   cculd    carry   yoH. 

All  of  yon  here  tonight  have  realized  that 
promise,  and  your  lives  are  tangible  testi- 
monials to  a  very  simple  but  often  over- 
looked truth — the  American  system  Is  alive 
and  healthy.  The  BVBtem  does  work.  You  have 
proved  that  It  works 

Still  another  truth  abcrut  our  society  Is 
that  It  Is  diverse,  a  pluralistic  society 
strengthened  scclally  and  culturally  by  the 
beliefs  and  customs  of  the  various  national- 
ities and  religions  that  found  sanctuary  and 
opportunity  here. 

The  melting  pot  theory  still  holds.  The 
milting  process,  of  course,  distills  different 
social  and  philosophic  views  down  Into  ccm- 
mon  national  goals  and  purposes.  That  melt- 
ing process  should  not.  however,  attempt  to 
boU  out  these  unique  things  we  bring  to 
America  as  members  of  distinct  cultural 
groups,  qualities  which  help  to  enrich  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

Too  often.  I  Ijelleve.  we  stress  the  same- 
ne:s,  the  homogeneity  cf  American  life 
while  Ignoring  the  healthy  differences  and 
variations  that  give  such  richness  to  lh« 
American  fabric. 

The  terture  of  our  Nation,  which  has  con- 
tributed tD  Its  imparalleled  greatness,  cornea 
from  many  ethnic,  rellrtous  and  natlonaJlty 
strains.  America,  as  we  knew  It  and  love  It, 
Is  like  a  good  soup.  Its  full  flavor  comes  from 
the  blending  cf  many  Ingredients. 

Yet  from  many  quarters  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  asslmUation — especlaUy 
from  the  younger  generation.  And.  of  course. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  alike  in 
acme  ways — in  cur  standard  of  Justice,  our 
concept  of  democratic  government,  our  com- 
mon Ideal  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

But.  we  mu:;t  alao  recognize  that  we  can 
pay  too  high  a  price  fcr  samene;s  We  can 
make  our  soup  blaad  There  are  diflerinces 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

I  do  not  like  to  believe  and  do  not  con- 
cede that  in  this  country  we  have  Itallon- 
Amsricans.  Irtsh-Amencans.  Afro- Americans 
or  Jewish-Americans  because  the  hyphen  Im- 
plies that  different  groups  should  be  treated 
differently.  Tliis  is  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  necestory  to  un- 
derstand that  different  groups  have  added 
Immeasurably  to  American  life  because  they 
are  different.  Out  of  their  differences  have 
grown  ideas,  a  fuller  cultural  life  and  a  more 
Interesting  and  stlmwlating  America.  Our  na- 
tional outlook  Is  brcader;  our  character 
suffer. 

Rather  than  question  Ln  any  way  those 
who  feel  deep  emotional  ties  to  ether  coun- 
tries— whether  it  be  Israel  cr  Ireland  or  Italy 
or  Africa — we  should  salute  this  as  a  mani- 
festation cf  the  genius  of  our  Nation  This 
is  part  cf  what  we  call  Americanism  It  is 
one  of  the  tilings  that  make  bcth  L&rael  and 
America  unique  in  the  world  The  beauty  of 
J:y;eph's  ccat  was  that  It  was  of  many  coiorv 
It  ".s  perfectly  possible  fcr  Am-rirans  to 
hold  ou  proudly  to  the  Isest  elemenu  of  their 
different  national  lierltiges— and  yet  b* 
U'ilted  In  comnion  love  far  cur  country  Atid 
let  me  add  here  that  no  single  proup  oT 
Amerlcins  iiij.  bed  mc>rc  steadf  tl  m  stand- 
lug  up  for  our  country  than  our  Jewisii 
citizens. 

Finally,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  men- 
tion oue  more  basic  American  quiHty,  per- 
haps the  finest  of  all — the  willingness  to 
iatri&ce  to  help  y^ur  feliuw  man. 
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It's  an  old  concept,  on«  of  the  finest  em- 
bodied In  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition,  the 
concept  of  charity.  And  perhaps  no  group 
in  America  haa  more  distinguished  Itsslf  for 
Its  generosity  and  Its  philanthropy  than  the 
American  Jewish  community.  The  Oreek  root 
of  the  term  "philanthropy"  means  love  of 
mankind.  And  I  know  of  no  people  who  bet- 
ter personify  this  love  than  those  who  give 
to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

You  can  take  profound  pride  In  your  rec- 
ord. Since  1938,  OJA  funds  have  saved  over 
3  million  lives  and  have  helped  mike  possible 
the  transformation  of  Israel  Into  a  dya&mlc 
and  progresilve  land. 

As  you  all  know,  the  recent  fighting  in  the 
Middle  Eist  took  a  tragic  toll.  In  fact,  given 
population  ritlos.  the  number  of  Israelis  who 
died  each  diy  during  the  recent  fighting  was 
equivalent  to  approximately  7,000  American 
deaths  per  day.  Thus  your  efforts  to  help 
Israel  "bir.d  up  the  wounds  of  war"  seem 
especially  appropriate  at  this  moment  in 
history. 

At  the  same  time,  other  needs  also  press 
In  Israel.  For  example,  immigration  to  Isr;el 
continues  and  spending  on  Immigration 
alone  was  over  |1  billion  before  the  hostilities 
broke  out. 

This  Is  a  time  of  testing,  and  the  road 
ahead  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  But  for  the 
first  time  In  decades,  the  road  does  Eeem 
passable  with  some  of  the  roadblocks  re- 
moved. This  Administration  has  spent  five 
years  In  attempting  to  clear  away  Interna- 
tional obstructions  to  peace  by  building 
bridges  to  those  nations  with  whom  we  once 
bad  no  dialogue. 

And  the  indications  are  that  now  such 
bridge  building  may  be  possible  between  Tel 
Aviv.  Cairo,  and  Damascus.  Perhaps  finally 
the  way  may  be  clear.  Richard  Tucker  has 
given  us  an  Inspirational  rendition  of  the 
Israeli  national  anthem  here  tonight,  and  It 
Is  in  the  closing  lines  of  that  anthem  that 
we  find  the  hope  of  the  future  expressed  so 
clearly : 

"The  hope  of  two  thousand  years. 
To  be  a  free  people  in  our  land. 
In  the  land  of  Zlon  .  .  ." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  believe  we  will 
make  that  hope  a  reality. 

And  so  I  salute  you — salute  you  for  your 
support  of  a  worthwhile  cause — and  salute 
you,  my  fellow  Americans,  because  you 
have  unselfishly  helped  pave  the  road  to 
self-reliance  for  the  people  of  Israel.  With 
pride  you  can  say  you  have  played  a  major 
role  in  Israel's  progress.  With  your  head 
high,  you  know  you  have  personally  shared 
In  an  enterprise  of  historic  significance  for 
the  survival  of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the 
spirit  of  human  freedom  and  dignity  to 
which  It  is  dedicated.  Shalom. 


DEAR  FRIEND  PASSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  McDade) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lost 
one  of  the  dearest  friends  and  finest  men 
I  have  ever  known,  through  the  death 
of  J.  Lloyd  Loushay  of  Athervs,  Pa. 

He  was  a  man  not  easily  described.  He 
was.  I  believe,  a  friend  above  all  else  that 
he  was — not  only  to  me,  but  to  thou- 
sands of  people  who  came  to  see  him 
briefly  and  who  left  knowing  they  would 
be  friends  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  He 
had  a  capacity  for  compassion  and 
friendship  that  was  immeasurable.  It 
was  as  though  he  could  not  tolerate  the 
thought  of  having  a  mere  acquaintance. 
Whatever  man.  or  woman,  or  child  he 
met,  he  wanted  them  for  his  friend,  and 
they  became  his  friends  for  life. 


He  was  a  public  servant,  but  more 
than  a  public  servant.  He  had  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  fact  that  a 
career  in  public  service  meant  serving 
each  and  every  one  who  needed  help, 
with  no  thought  to  time,  nor  to  place,  nor 
to  distance  Involved.  If  help  were  needed, 
then  whatever  help  could  possibly  be  of- 
fered would  be  given.  From  him.  I 
learned  this  very  early  in  my  own  career 
in  public  service.  He  taught  me  that  my 
work  w8is  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  help 
the  people  who  elected  me  find  their 
life's  hopes,  aspirations,  and  dreams  in- 
sofar as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  so. 

And  his  owti  public  successes  in  im- 
plementing this  credo  was  ample  and  vi- 
brant proof  of  its  validity.  When  he  ran 
for  public  ofQce  in  Bradford  County, 
where  l:e  served  as  a  county  o£BciaI  for 
20  years,  he  won  by  pluralities  that 
seemed  imachievafcle.  It  was  a  very  sim- 
ple proposition:  If  you  know  Lloyd  Lou- 
shay. there  was  no  way  you  could  pos- 
sibly- vote  against  him.  and  he  knew  just 
about  everybody. 

He  was  that  .proverbial  man  of  whom 
it  is  said:  "If  you  want  something  done 
well  and  done  immediately,  give  it  to  the 
busy  men."  While  serving  in  public  ofQce. 
h°  foimded.  with  Dr.  Joseph  B  Cady  of 
Athens,  the  Bradford  County  Heart  As- 
sociation. He  served  on  the  Common- 
wealth's municipal  employees  retire- 
ment board  under  Gov.  James  H.  Duff, 
and  was  reappointed  to  the  board  by 
Gov.  John  S.  Fine. 

He  was  ver>'  active  in  the  Masonic  or- 
der. He  was  a  52  year  member  of  the 
Evergreen  Blue  Lodge  in  Monroeton; 
Amity  Chapter  No.  293,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons and  Northern  Council  No.  24. 
Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  Athens; 
Northern  Commander"-,  No,  16.  Knights 
Templar,  of  Towanda ;  and  Irem  Temple 
Shrine . 

He  was  an  active  elder  of  the  Athens 
Presbyterian  Church  for  22  years;  and 
also  worked  with  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment, having  served  as  a  local  commit- 
teeman and  on  the  General  Sullivan 
Council  Executive  Committee  for  35 
years. 

He  foimd  time  to  take  part  In  numer- 
ous valley  community  activities.  He 
served  for  25  years  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Farmers  National  Bank 
of  Athens,  of  which  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1970. 

He  was  a  Rotarian,  where  he  served 
as  president;  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Valley  Federation  of  Men's  Bible 
Classes. 

He  was  a  man  whose  career  was  al- 
most legendary ;  whose  life  was  full  every 
moment,  yet  into  that  life  he  was  al- 
ways pjuring  more  work  to  do;  who 
served  his  God  with  devotion,  and  who 
served  his  fellow  man  under  the  light  of 
the  eye  of  God. 

It  ts.  perhaps,  the  most  rewarding  part 
of  a  life  of  public  service  to  meet  and 
to  come  to  know  well  so  many  extraordi- 
nary, so  many  remarkable  people.  In  my 
lifetime.  I  have  come  to  know  many; 
but  among  those  many,  there  is  a  spe- 
cial light  in  the  name  of  Lloyd  Loushay 
that  I  could  never  forget,  that  will  never 
cease  to  shine 

To  his  beloved  widcw,  to  his  son.  to  his 
grandchildren,  to  his  half-brother,  I  of- 
fer my  deepest  condolences,  and  the  con- 


solences  of  a  whole  community  that  will 
miss  him  so  greatly.  He  was  a  man  most 
rare,  who  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 


GASOLINE  RATIONING  AND  SUR- 
TAXES: WHO  GETS  HURT  THE 
MOST?  THE  CONSUMER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ogniaed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  short- 
age of  retail  gasoline  intensifies,  so  too 
does  the  debate  over  the  most  effective 
means  of  allocating  our  available  sup- 
plies. 

We  hear  talk  of  proposed  new  Federal 
taxes  on  gasoline — surtaxes — intended  to 
reduce  usage  Ly  raising  the  price  and 
intended  to  produce  more  revenue  for 
Uncle  Sam  by  making  that  additional 
price  all  in  the  form  of  new  taxes.  We 
hear  talk  of  a  multitude  of  mandatory 
rationing  schemes  being  considered  by 
the  Executive,  by  many  within  the  Con- 
gress, even  by  some  within  the  industry. 
Where,  amidst  the  milhons  of  woids 
printed  and  aired  on  how  to  meet  the 
g£isoline  crunch,  is  the  voice  calling  for 
economics  to  be  put  ahead  of  politics, 
for  the  interest  of  the  consumer — the 
backbone  of  a  free  market  system — to  be 
put  ahead  of  Government?  And,  rest  as- 
sured, that  unless  reason  prevails  over 
politics,  and  unless  the  consumer  pre- 
vails over  those  with  undisclosed  motives 
within  Government,  that  the  consumer  is 
going  to  draw  the  short  straw.  This  must 
not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

Where  amidst  all  of  this  d3bate  is  the 
most  appropriate  call  of  all — a  call  for  in- 
creased production  of  supplies?  Increased 
production  is  the  answer,  not  trying  to 
live  with  inadequate  supplies.  Govern- 
ment— both  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress— is  wandering  over  alternative  af- 
er  alternative,  trying  to  allocate  scarce 
resources,  trying  to  make  inadequate 
supplies  more  adequate — which  somehow 
they  feel  they  csm  do  through  Govern- 
ment regulation.  Regulation  cannct 
make  an  Inadequate  resource  more  ade- 
quate. There  is  no  multiplying  of  fishes 
find  loaves  to  be  had  here.  Government 
regulation  can  produce  no  miracles  here. 
If  we  are  to  resolve  this  energy  short- 
age, we  must  do  it  through  increasing 
supplies.  And.  we  can  best  da  that 
through  recreating  incentives  to  inves- 
tors .  .  .  from  mammoth  corporations 
to  the  little  guy  Investing  liis  hard- 
earned  savings  ...  to  develop  adequate 
resources  and  to  develop  alternative  en- 
ergy sources. 

Government  regulatory  schemes — im- 
posed through  taxes  or  imposed  through 
rationing— has  always  hurt  the  con- 
sumer the  hardest.  He  pays  not  only  a 
higher  doUar-and-cents  price  for  the 
commodities  he  buys,  but  he  also  pays 
another  kind  of  higher  price:  The  loss  of 
economic  freedom — the  unfettered  abil- 
ity to  buy  and  sell  as  one  pleases,  in  what 
one  perceives  to  be  best  common  interest 
of  the  community  and  the  best  enlight- 
ened economic  self-interest — which 
forms  the  foundation  for  political  free- 
dom. E>ollars-and-cents  and  economic 
freedom  are  both  at  stake  in  this  crunch 
and  the  debate  intended  to  relieve  it. 
As  the  Washington  Post  editorialized: 
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Independence  is  worth  15  cents  a  raHon. 
Let   us   let   the   marketplace — and   not 
Government — determine  the  price  of  that 
which  we — not  they — use. 
What  are  my  concerns? 

THE      PraLMAKENCT       OT      eOVBBNUZKT'S       TLU- 
PORARY    PROCaAMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  observed: 
Nothing  Is  mori  permanent  than  a 
••  'temporary'  Federal  program." 

One  does  not  have  to  search  far  for 
an  example  of  such  an  observation. 
When  the  President  imposed  wage  and 
price  controls  In  August  1971.  he  prom- 
ised the  people  that  they  would  be  tem- 
porary. They  are  still  with  us— string- 
in?  up  the  economy  with  countless  regu- 
lations and  pricing  schemes,  sapping  the 
vitaltty  of  both  business  and  labor— the 
big  man  and  the  little  man.  consuming 
countless  tax  dollajs  in  bureaucracy,  pa- 
perw<M-k.  and  raanhours.  It  is  a  lesson 
to  be  carefully  studied. 

One  who  cheri-hes  the  economic  free- 
dom essential  to  the  dipnity  of  Irwiivid- 
uals— and  collectively  of  a  society— can 
never  prefer  the  Imposition  of  taxes  and 
regulations  to  the  marketplace — a  mar- 
ketplace whicii  allows  supply  and  de- 
mand to  find  their  respective  levels,  with 
pnfe.«  adiu."^tinp  accordingly. 

Three  basic  alternatives  for  meeting 
tiie  gasoiuie  shortage  are  emerging:  The 
free  market,  taxes,  and  rationing.  I  pre- 
fer the  free  market  over  any  other  ap- 
proach, and  I  prefer  a  rationing  scheme 
least  of  ail  I  state  these  alternatives  as 
preferences,  for  I  am  cognizant  that,  as 
the  shortages  intensify  we — as  a  na- 
tion— mav  have  to  go  \>.1th  less  than  a 
wholly  preferable  approach.  I  hope  not, 
but  I  must  recognize  reality. 

war    IS    TU£    FS£E    MARKXT    JLPPBOACH 
FBEfeSABLEf 

Writing  In  Newsweek  magazine.  Dr. 
Milton  Friedman,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  former 
president  of  the  prestigous  American 
Economics  Associatioo.  has  p^o^x)sed  the 
depioymait  of  a  simple,  apparently- 
flawiess  plan,  through  wluch  the  price  of 
fuel  will  ri«e  until  the  marketplace  de- 
termines exactlv  where  supply  meets  de- 
mands. No  new  Federal  tax — some 
have  proposed  up  to  30  cents  per  gal- 
lon— would  be  imposed.  No  vast  bureauc- 
racy created.  No  rationing  scheme — in- 
viting a  myriad  of  abuse.';,  many  crim- 
Uml— would  even  be  necessary 

Arguing  that  we  should  not  impose 
compulsion  and  wa.«;te  on  95  percent  of 
the  people  to  avoid  special  mea.sures  for 
6  percent.  Dr.  Friedman  argues  his  case: 

Tile  Lncqcxtt   of  Gas  Ratk>minc 
(By   MUton   Prledina.nl 

Tnrrr  te  wide  agreement  that  the  moFt 
efRctem  WTtntlon  fur  the  enerfry-and-olJ  crista 
te  to  let  the  f.'ee  marlort  rrl^ — tn  1«  prices 
rlne  to  whatever  Veve-l  Is  nef^Bsarr  *o  equate 
ia>e  amount  people  want  to  bny  with  the 
amount  «TR!lab)e  Higher  prices  would  give 
each  of  us  a  prtvnte  !nrent!-v«  to  ronseire 
energy  wovild  frtre  producers  an  tiwentlve  to 
ftdd  to  the  Ftipply.  and  "would  ftsenre  that  en- 
ergy was  trued  fcjr  prirpoees  T»!ned  most 
highly  by  purchasers. 

The  one  argument  against  this  traditional 
Jree-market  solution  Is  that  It  Is  "Inequita- 
ble." Any  solution  requires  that  we  use  less 
energy  than  we  would  like  to  use  at  present 
pricee — that  is  precisely  why  we  have  a  crisis. 
Any  solution  will  therefore  "hurl"  all  of  us. 


B«t  tt  »  ■a«lnt«lDed  that  the  free  market 
Imposes  the  burden  disproportionately  en 
the  poor,  that  government  rationing  would 
avoid  this  "Inequity"  and  hence  slwuld  be 
adopted,  despite  all  Its  defects— waste, 
bnreaucrairy.  black  markets  and  corruption. 
The  argument  has  a  strong  emotional  a-p- 
peal.  But  it  has  no  rational  basis. 

TKE      AMTHMETIC      OT      RAMONIKC 

Consider  one  scheme  for  rationing  gas- 
oline that  has  been  proposed:  give  each  fam- 
ily coupons  entitling  It  to  purchase  a  spe- 
cified number  of  gallons  a  week  at  present 
prices,  but  then  permit  It  to  purchase  addi- 
tional gasoline  at  free- market  prices.  Since 
my  concern  Is  w:th  equity,  let  me  waive  all 
questions  about  the  feasibility  ol  ^st-rlng 
that  coupons  would  be  honored  and  sbocrt 
the  effects  on  production  incentive. 

Suppo3e  the  allotment  per  family  Is  15  gal- 
lons per  week,  that  every  family  uses  Its  al- 
lotment, that  the  fixed  price  is  45  cents  a 
gallon  and  that  the  Iree-market  price,  In  the 
absence  of  rationing,  would  be  75  cents  a 
gallon  ]OT  the  same  total  amount  o/  gaso- 
line (I  shall  discuss  below  the  reason  Tor  this 
condition).  The  scheme  Is  then  precisely 
eqtUvalent  to  sendlns  each  famBy  In  the 
United  States  a  check  for  $4.50  a  week  (30 
cents  times  15  gallons),  financing  the  pay- 
ment by  a  tax  on  the  oil  Industry,  and  let- 
ting the  free  market  dlstrtbute  the  gasoline. 
Is  there  anyor.e  who  would  favor  such  a  na- 
tional dividend,  distributed  regardless  of 
need?  If  there  be  such  a  person,  would  even 
he  favor  having  Its  size  determined  solely  by 
the  price  of  gasoline?  It  the  scheme  Is  bad 
when  stated  In  Its  naked  form,  how  can  con- 
cealing It  In  ration  coupons  make  tt  good? 

Or  consider  another  variant:  distribute 
coupons  covering  all  gasoline  that  will  be 
available  (say  20  gallons  per  week),  fix  the 
price  at  45  cents  a  gallon,  but  permit  the 
coupons  to  be  sold  In  a  "white"  market.  As- 
stimlng  the  same  facts  bb  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  price  of  the  coupons  would  be 
30  ce--.t3  a  gallon.  The  scheme  would  be  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  Impoeliig  a  tax  of  30 
cents  per  gallon  on  gasoline  and  using  the 
proceeds  to  send  each  famUy  In  the  United 
States  a  cheek  for  M  a  week  (80  oenU  times 
30  gallons).  Again,  stated  nakedly  In  that 
way.  does  the  scheme  really  have  any  appeal? 

Note  tiiat  I  have  considered  the  least  In- 
e<iultabie  schenies.  AJteroatlves  that  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  coupons  or  that  woiUd 
allocate  coupons  on  the  ba?ls  of  number  of 
cars  or  nprma!  mllea-re  driven  rather  than 
equally  to  all  famUles  are  equivalent  to  send- 
ing larger  cbeclcs  to  high-income  than  low- 
Income  families. 

THI   ECONOMICS  OF  TIIK  M.^axJET 

Because  of  my  eraphasls  on  "equity,"  I 
have  omitted  a  noajor  defect  of  these  ration- 
ing schemes — the  defect  that  required  me  to 
assume  tlve  same  avtount  of  gasoiine.  Both 
schemes  would  reduce  the  incentive  of  pro- 
ducers to  add  to  the  supply  and  would  there- 
fore mean  U*i  ga»olUie  than  under  the  free 
market. 

The  effect  on  production  Is  Important  both 
In  tl^  current  emergency  and  In  the  longer 
run  Suppose  that  shortages  in  ajiy  com- 
modity or  sesTlce  are  always  met  by  taxes 
designed  to  absorb  the  Increase  In  price. 
What  incentive  would  that  give  private  eii- 
terprlie  to  provide  ex^ass  capacity  to  meet 
such  a  possibility?  As  it  is,  the  prospect  of 
ootaaloiial  bonanzas  makes  it  profitable  for 
exilerprlses  to  maintain  greater  productive 
capacity  and  larger  mveaiories  than  are  re- 
quued  under  normal  clrcumstanoes.  With 
that  prospect  eliminated,  the  government 
would  Itself  have  to  provide  such  reserves — 
a  ta&k  it  has  hardly  demonstrated  the  com- 
petence  to  perform 

The  free-market  solution  is  not  only  more 
efficient.  It  is  also  naore  equitable.  True 
"equity"  <ialls  for  making  provision  for 
special  hardship  cases  It  does  not  call  for 
raining  government  checks  on  all  and 
sundry. 


What  are  the  merits  of  such  an  ap- 
proach? 

No  interventionist  cr  regulatory  pol- 
l;le3  of  Government  need  be  enacted. 

The  laws  of  supply  and  demand — al- 
ways th:>  quickest  to  respond  adequately 
and  accurately  to  fhort  iges  or  excesses — 
would  be  allowed  to  fimction  unfettered, 
resulting  in  a  price  truly  reflective  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  profits  made  by  the  oil  companies 
would  give  to  them  the  capital  with 
which  to  build  new  refinery  capacities, 
develop  new  fuel  sources,  and  step  up 
costly  exploration. 

The  level  of  profits  attained  would  per- 
mit the  Coneress  to  repeal  the  contro- 
ver-ial  oil  depletion  allowance,  while  not 
thereby  eliminating  industry's  capacity 
to  explore  and  develop  sources. 

Because  of  the  rate  of  corporate  taxa- 
tion, part  of  the  profits  accruing  to  the 
compames  would  go  to  tiie  Treasury  in 
the  form  of  corporate  iricome  taxes,  giv- 
ing to  the  Congress — without  any  in- 
crease In  the  level  of  taxation,  without 
ajiy  imposition  of  a  surtax — additional 
funds  from  which  to  fund  research  and 
demonstration  projects  in  other  areas  of 
energj'  needs,  or  to  pay  for  mass  transit 
s\stems,  or  to  assist  the  railroads,  and  so 
forth. 

It  is  the  most  truly  equitable  of  all 
systems. 

And,  it  preserves  a  large  measure  of 
economic  and  political  freedom. 

TAXSS   AVD   SUBTAZTS 

Many  within  the  GDvernment,  who  re- 
member the  mess  and  abuses  of  even 
wartime  gasoline  rationing,  prefer  a  new 
Federal  tax — a  surtax — to  drive  up  the 
price  of  fuel  and  tiiereby  cut  its  demand. 

The  problems  involved  with  this  ap- 
proach are  myriad. 

First,  nobody  knows  exactly  what  the 
surtax  should  be.  If  it  is  too  small  it  will 
not  do  the  job.  If  it  is  too  big.  .t  would 
not  only  incite  general  inflation,  but  also 
disrupt  general  patterns  of  commerce 
beyond  real  needs. 

The  figure  of  30  cents  per  gallon  i?  be- 
ing.  bantered  about.  Such  a  surtax  would 
yield  something  less  than  $30  billion  in  1 
year.  The  Government  could  not  possibly 
take  that  much  money  out  of  the  econ- 
omy without  sending  it  into  a  taiispin. 
And  to  take  out  less  may  diminish  its 
effectiveness. 

Second,  to  use  the  new-found  Govern- 
ment reveniies  as  means  of  financing 
other  means  of  transportation  is  to  in- 
vite favoritism  or.  minimally,  additional 
dependency  upon  Government  larges. 

Third,  increasiiig  the  tax  on  gasoline 
would  work  the  greate.'^t  hardsliip  en 
those  least  able  to  aScrd  it  Not  ot\ly  iow- 
or  middle-income  commuters,  but  also 
small  tu'^ines.smert.  contractors,  sales- 
men, and  all  those  who  must  use  their 
cars  and  trucks  for  necessity  would  also 
be  hiu-t.  Public  transportation  would  be 
hurt  as  well,  as  the  pnce  of  fuel  would 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  users,  and 
the  users  of  urban  mass  transportation 
tend  to  be  those  in  the  lower  income 
hracdcets  Many,  or  some,  of  these  repur- 
cussioits  would  also  come  from  allowing 
the  free  market  level  to  be  reached,  but 
such  a  level  would  not  be  arbitrary,  could 
come  down  easily  without  waiting  for 
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Government  regulations  to  change,  and 
would  not  involve  a  mass  bureaucracy 
which  itselX  would  consume  other  tax 
dollars. 

RATIONING 

Rationing  has  to  be  the  least  preferred 
of  all  three  major  schemes.  It  invites  the 
most  abuses,  principally  in  the  form  of 
subterfuge  of  the  system,  the  inviting  of 
a  black  market  in  gasoline  into  which  the 
criminal  element  could  quickly  move, 
and  it  interferes  most  disastrously  with 
supply  and  demand  and  pricing. 

Writing   in   the   Washington   Post   of 
November  28,  1973,  J.  W.  Anderson  cited 
the  many  possibilities  of  unfairness  and 
inequitabllity  in  any  rationing  program, 
no  matter  how  well  conceived: 
How   Faie   Is   Rationing? 
(By  J.  W.  Anderson) 
Since  the  Issue  la  fairness,  a  lot  depends  on 
the   way  a  rationing  system   would  actually 
work.  The  dilemmas  are  clear  enough.  The 
more  closely  you  look  at  the  structure  of  a 
rationing  scheme,  the  less  obvious  It  becomes 
that  a  rationing  is  necess&rUy  and  abeolutely 
fairer  than  even  a  sUff  surtax. 

The  flrst  question  Is  whether  to  give  ration 
bootcs  to  cars,  or  to  drivers — or.  perhaps,  to 
everybody.  Suppose  that  three  households, 
side  by  side  in  the  same  block,  have  roughly 
the  same  commuting  pattern.  The  flrs.  Is  a 
bachelor  with  a  car.  The  second  Is  a  couple 
with  three  chUdren.  all  over  16.  with  three 
cars.  The  third  is  also  a  couple  with  three 
children  over  16.  but  they  have  only  one  car 
How  do  you  distribute  the  ration  books? 

If  families  get  a  book  for  each  car.  that 
gives  the  second  family  three  times  as  much 
gas  as  the  third  family.  That's  fairness?  It 
only  encourages  people  to  buy  cars  (Includ- 
mg  as  In  World  War  n,  wrecked  cars)  to  get 
the  books.  But  If  you  give  a  ration  book  to 
each  driver,  then  both  of  the  famlUes  with 
children  have  Ave  times  as  much  gsis  as  the 
bachelor  ^xl  they  don  t  have  Ave  times  as 
many  err'anos  or  Ave  times  as  much  shop- 
ping to  do  That  doesn't  seem  fair,  either. 
And  then  what  about  the  people,  of  whom 
there  are  thousands  In  every  big  city,  who 
have  driver's  licenses  but  no  cars?  Many  of 
them  occasionally  rent  cars.  Are  they  going 
to  be  cut  in.  or  cut  out? 

Before  you  make  up  your  mind  on  those 
choices,  consider  the  next  one.  which  is  even 
worse.  Should  the  ration  coupons  be  trans- 
ferable? In  other  words,  should  It  be  legal  to 
sell  them?  A  legal  market — call  It  a  "white 
market" — eliminates  the  otherwise  Inevitable 
black  market.  More  Important,  It  rescues  the 
governmsnt  from  the  necessity  of  entangling 
Itself,  as  It  did  In  World  War  II.  In  Uterally 
hundreds  of  categories  and  sub-categories  of 
users,  with  halr-spUttlng  distinctions  among 
degrees  of  need  and  hardship.  With  a  whlta 
market,  everybody  would  get  a  baste  weekly 
ration.  People  who  use  less  could  sell  cou- 
pons. People  who  need  more  can  buy  them  at 
the  going  price. 

But  hold  on  a  minute.  If  the  coupons  are 
saleable,  then  they  are  In  fact  money.  By 
mailing  out  the  ration  books,  the  govern- 
ment Is  dutrtbutlng  a  subsidy  that  can  be 
used  to  buy  gas  or.  through  the  white  mtu'- 
ket.  to  buy  anythmg  else  (Let's  try  to  avoid 
frivolous  suggestions  about  using  gas  cou- 
pons to  solve  the  energy  shortage  and  reform 
the  welfare  system  simultaneously.) 

If  the  government  Is  going  to  start  hand- 
ing out  cash  subsidies  In  the  form  of  gaso- 
line ration  coupons,  how  can  It  possibly 
Justify  limiting  them  to  drivers?  If  our  pur- 
pose is  fairness,  then  surely  people  who  do 
not  drive  have  the  same  right  to  this  sub- 
sidy as  the  drivers.  That  takes  us  back  to  the 
flrst  question  Perhaps  we  have  to  give  ration 
books  to  all  clilzeos  over  10  years  old.  Bui 


the  more  people  who  get  books,  the  less  gaso- 
ime  each  book  Is  going  to  t>e  worth  and  the 
more  coupons  will  have  to  be  bought  and  sold 
on  the  market. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 15  editorialized,  eis  follows: 

We  certainly  hope  It  doesn't  come  to  that. 
Rationing  Is  absolutely  the  worst  way  to  deal 
with  fuel  shortages.  Any  system  that  can  be 
devised  by  Washington  bureaucrats  would 
have  to  be  based  on  equal  treatment  for 
Americans,  within  broad  priority  pigeon- 
holes. And  while  Americans  may  be  born 
equal,  we  doubt  there  are  any  two  of  them 
with  precisely  the  same  legitimate  energy 
requirements.  Rationing  would  Impose  the 
grossest  kinds  of  Inequities  on  people  and  the 
crudest  kinds  of  tnefflclencles  on  the  econ- 
omy •  •  •  the  government  could  not  make 
rationing  work  unless  It  conducted  a  na- 
tional energy  audit.  Each  of  several  million 
enterprises  would  have  to  come  before  Mr. 
Love  and  his  ijeople  with  several  volumes  of 
documents  to  Justify  their  respective  hard- 
luck  stories  and  win  an  extra  dollop  of  fuel 
from  the  czar. 

Rationing  worked  after  a  fashion  during 
World  War  n.  but  produced  no  economic  dis- 
tortions to  sp<ak  of;  the  economy  was  wholly 
geared  to  the  wkt^eSort. 

Peacetime  rationing  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter, and  If  we're  to  have  it.  we  had  best  im- 
port several  battaUons  of  Soviet  bureaucraU 
who  have  56  years  experience  In  allocating 
material  and  only  foul  up  half  the  time. 
While  rationing  seems  the  fair  and  equitable 
thing  to  the  cherubs  In  Washington  who 
have  shown  their  stuff  on  wage  and  price 
controls,  in  practice  we  foresee  a  monumental 
snafu. 

Treasury  Secretary  Shultz,  at  least,  says  ra- 
tioning will  be  a  "last  resort."  The  flrst  re- 
sort, which  we  recommended  begin  as  of  last 
week  If  at  all  possible  is  for  the  government 
to  permit  energy  suppliers  to  raise  prices  un- 
tU  demand   meets  supply. 

Rationing  does  not  make  a  scarce  re- 
.source  more  plentiful.  Instead  of  one 
type  of  user  going  without,  rationing 
makes  all  types  of  users  go  without — just 
on  a  more  equitable  basLs  But  who  is  to 
determine  such  equltabllity?  If  the  les- 
sons of  history  give  us  any  direction — as 
I  believe  they  do — certainly,  no  bureauc- 
racy can  devise  a  system  more  equitable 
than  the  fair  play  embodied  in  the  free 
market  system  of  supply  and  demand. 

Look  at  the  outright  subjective  judg- 
ments that  the  Federal  agencies  will  be 
making,  as  spelled  out  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  November  30: 

Allocators  have  to  make  their  decisions,  of 
course.  Presumably  they  decided  It  Is  more 
Important  for  the  people  who  ride  transit 
systems  to  get  to  their  Jobs  than  for  people 
who  ride  airplanes  to  get  to  where  they  are 
going.  The  theory,  we  suppose.  Is  that  folks 
who  ride  airplanes  often  are  business  types 
who  might  be  able  to  handle  what  they  do 
by  mall  or  phone.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceivably what  the  airplane  riders  do  Is  In 
fact  more  Important  to  keeping  the  overall 
economy  going  than  are  the  Jobs  of  a  good 
many  folks  who  ride  subways  and  buses. 

The  point  is  that  In  any  kind  of  arbitrary 
allocation  system  some  people  are  going  to 
feel  Justifiably  unhappy.  Mere  seriously,  they 
are  likely  to  feel  that  the  government  has 
treated  them  unfairly.  In  fact  discriminated 
against  them.  A  social  contract  with  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  abridged  by  the  govern- 
ment, such  a  victim  tells  himself.  In  effect. 
So  why  should  he  be  a  nice  guy?  If  this 
sort  of  thing  happens  on  a  large  enough 
scale,  the  effect  Is  social  and  political  unrest 
and  demoralization.  What  started  out  as  a 


spirit  of  oooperatlon  in  the  face  of  a  common 
need  turns  sour. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Under  rationing,  the  government  volun- 
teers to  take  the  blame  for  every  mistake 
and  mlsallocatlon  in  a  system  that  is  In- 
herently arbitrary.  Even  more  Important  to 
national  morale,  the  decisions  of  this  sys- 
tem, unlike  those  of  a  free  market,  are  com- 
pletely beyond  the  control  o<  the  average 
citizen. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  market  is  allowed  to  make  alloca- 
tions there  is  far  less  likelihood  of  tensions 
between  citizens  and  government  and  no 
question  of  abridging  the  social  contract. 
We  previously  have  cited  here  some  of  the 
other  advantages.  If  market  demands  means 
higher  prices  that  In  turn  stimulates  new  In- 
vestment and  research  to  expand  production 
of  the  scarce  commodity.  The  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  an  allocation  bureaucracy  only  act 
as  a  dead  hand  on  progress — not  because  bu- 
reaucrats are  somehow  evil  but  because  no 
small  group  of  men  can  make  the  decisions 
made  every  day  by  a  vast  and  sensitive  mar- 
ket system. 

In  trying  to  supplant  the  free  market,  the 
politicians  are  volunteering  for  a  task  at 
which  they  cannot  succeed.  It  allows  them 
the  Image  of  "doing  something"  now,  but  It 
wUl  not  be  long  t>efore  their  Inevitable  fail- 
ures present  them  with  even  more  difficult 
problems,  and  increase  the  feelings  of  Impo- 
tence, frustration  and  faUed  expectation  that 
already  pose  so  severe  a  strain  on  this  society. 

And.  In  a  highly  perceptive  and  blimt 
editorial  comment  of  today,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  added : 

The  administration's  energy  policy  has 
floundered  during  the  current  emergency, 
but  only  as  a  result  of  its  preoccupation  with 
political  rather  than  economic  solutions.  Tod 
many  of  the  President's  advisers,  Including 
Mr.  Love  have  addressed  the  problem  In  terms 
of  what  they  consider  to  be  politically  feasi- 
ble. This  boUs  dovm  to  striking  from  con- 
sideration all  those  measures  they  believe 
would  be  frowned  upon  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
winding  up  with  rationing,  the  best  political 
solution  and  the  worst  economic  one. 

It  Is  transparent  why  so  many  voices  la 
Congress  are  clamoring  for  rationing. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Herbert  Stein,  the  President's  chief  eco- 
nomic adviser.  Is  absolutely  correct  when  he 
says  that  rationing  la  "politically  the  easiest 
course,  especially  if  you  are  a  Congressman 
and  won't  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rationing." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Stein  and  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz, 

that  dynamic  duo,  seem  Anally  to  be  assert- 
ing themselves  In  putting  forth  the  best  eco- 
nomic solution  to  the  problem.  While  they 
are  slow  starters,  they  are  at  last  arguing 
publicly  that  fuel  prices  be  permitted  to  rise 
until  supply  meets  demand. 

What  terrifies  the  John  Loves  and  Melvln 
Lairds  In  the  Nixon  administration  Is  that 
the  public  win  not  only  be  furious  at  the 
higher  and  higher  prices  but  will  also  be  out- 
raged Lf  this  classic  market  solution  causes 
profits  to  soar.  As  a  factor  In  this  debate,  the 
oU  companies  themselves  are  rather  Impo- 
tent. Embarrasbed  by  their  third-quarter 
profits,  many  have  lined  up  In  support  of 
rationing.  They  also  fear  public  dlspleastus 
that  could  lead  to  a  government  break-up  of 
some  oU  companies  At  least  with  rationing, 
the  government  gets  the  blame. 

Dr.  Shultz  and  Dr  Stein  are  not  horrified 
at  oll-oompiny  profits.  n:r  are  we.  In  fact.  If 
you  look  at  profits  not  as  a  means  to  reward 
virtue  but  as  a  means  to  make  the  system 
work,  they  are  Just  what  the  doctors  ordered. 
No  other  measure  short  of  sending  the  Ma- 
rines to  the  Persian  OuU  could  Increase  the 
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energy  supply  to  meet  the  short-terai  prob- 
lem. And  only  sharply  higher  oU-lndustry 
profits  can  provide  the  Incentives  over  the 
longer  term  that  could  make  the  United 
States  virtually  self-sufficient  in  energy.  As 
Secretary  Shultz  observed  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  Sunday.  "It  Is  the  opportunity  fcr  a 
good  rate  of  return  that  Induces  people  to 
come  Into  a  line  of  business  and  work  ener- 
getically at  It."  Similarly,  nothing  could  bet- 
ter stimulate  development  of  alternate  energy 
sources  than  hljher  prices  for  oU. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  certainly 
no  friend  of  the  oil  tycoons.  Itself  reported 
that  after-tax  oil  proAts  In  ratio  to  stock- 
holders' equity  was  10.7%  In  the  second  quar- 
ter as  compared  to  14.0%  for  all  manufac- 
turing. If  It  Is  more  profitable  for  business  to 
get  Into  widgets,  electric  toothbrushes  or 
tennis  rsicquets  than  to  develop  shale  oU  or 
explore  for  new  sources,  by  1980  the  United 
States  win  be  self  sufficient  In  widgets,  elec- 
tric toothbrushes  and  tennis  racquets. 

Nor  would  higher  profits  leave  the  oil  com- 
panies fat,  happy  and  secure.  They  would 
not  only  be  forced  to  race  each  other  to  pro- 
tect their  lucrative  market  shares  come  1980. 
They  would  eJso  Inevitably  have  to  contend 
with  those  Industries  that  are  now  grinding 
out  widgets  and  suddenly  see  a  potential  for 
energy  profits  that  Induces  them  to  diversify 
Into  the  field. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  strongly  suggest  that 
the  Government  would  be  better  advised 
to  put  its  mind  to  developing  adequate 
supplies  of  a  presently  inadequate  re- 
source— not  trying  to  devise  scheme  af- 
ter scheme  to  allocate  an  Inadequate 
resource. 

If  the  market  solution  Is  indeed  to  be 
the  one  pursued,  I  believe.  If  the  prices 
do  produce  marked  Increases  in  oil  com- 
pany profits,  that  we  should  eliminate 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  for  it  will 
then  be  unnecessary.  The  oil  industry 
must  realize  that  it,  like  everyone  else, 
cannot  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too;  if 
profits  rise  sufficiently  to  produce  capital 
to  develop  adequate  resources,  the  deple- 
tion allowance  must  go. 

Rationing  would  be.  In  a  manner 
not  dissimilar  to  wage  and  price  control, 
another  abdication  to  the  executive. 
George  F.  Will,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Creature  Comforts  or  Liberty?"  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  27,  made 
this  point  clearly,  when  he  stated: 

Many  Americans  are  prepared  to  accept — 
Indeed,  to  demand — gasoline  rationing,  with 
all  that  must  mean  by  way  of  expanded  gov- 
ernment power.  Such  as  expansion  would  not 
Just  mean  what  all  such  expansion  means — 
new  excisions  from  the  sphere  of  Individual 
freedom  of  choice.  It  also  would  mean  that 
the  expansion  would  come  In  the  form  of 
the  most  pernicious  fcrm  of  government 
power,  executive  discretion. 

For  more  than  27  months — since  August 
16.  1971 — we  have  been  In  a  position  to  learn 
a  lesson  about  wage  and  price  controls,  a  les- 
son that  Is  relevant  to  choosing  an  energy 
policy. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Congress  Is  about  to  respond  In  the  same 

way  to  the  energ^y  problem. 

Congress  cannot  exercise  close  control  over 
the  rationing  It  seems  to  favor  because  It  Is 
well  nigh  Impossible  to  capture  In  the  web 
of  legislation  all  the  nuances  and  exceptions 
that  rationing  must  Involve  if  It  Is  to  be 
even  barely  tolerable.  Laws  state  general 
rules.  Inevitably,  economic  controls  are  a 
quality  of  ameliorating  exceptions  to  ca- 
pricious decrees. 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  Is  an  iron  law  governing  the  gov- 
erning of  modern  societies.  Whenever  gov- 


ernment power  supplants  market  forces  'n 
shaping  private  choices,  the  supplement:  ^ 
involves  the  eclipse  of  the  legislature  and 
the  expansion  of  executive  discretion. 

The  rise  In  beef  prices  and  the  decline  In 
oil  supplies  Is  irrelevant  to  U.S.  greatness. 
What  Is  not  Irrelevant  Is  the  winingness  of 
Americans  to  equate  our  greatness  with  ma- 
terial abundance  and  to  pay  for  cheap  gaso- 
line In  the  coin  of  expanded  government 
power  and  diminished  liberty. 

Few  things  could  be  worse  than  a  con- 
gressional abdication  in  this  crucially 
important  area — an  abdication  on  the 
scale  of  Congress  giving  to  the  Executive 
virtually  full  power  over  wage  and  price 
controls.  As  outlined  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNEY) :  The  deal  is  this— with  the 
Nation  in  crisis,  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  is  about  to  agree  to  turn 
over  its  power  to  the  Executive  and.  in 
return,  the  Executive  will  allow  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  wring  its  collective 
hands  in  exasperation  after  enactment. 

The  Congress  must  not  abdicate  its 
responsibility  here — or  in  any  other 
place.  No  matter  how  difficult,  no  matter 
how  politically  tough,  no  matter  how 
hard  we  must  bite  the  proverbiaJ  bullet, 
the  Congress  must  stiffen  its  courage  and 
do  the  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  things  are  clear:  We 
are  going  to  have  less  gas  available,  and 
that  which  is  available  is  going  to  cost 
more.  Beyond  that,  we  are  in  a  be- 
fuddled mess.  The  administration  and 
the  Congress  have  not  yet,  and  some- 
times seem  Incapable,  of  making  specific 
long-range  decisions.  More  the  reason 
to  allow  the  marketplace  to  develop  the 
answers,  and  this  brings  me  to  my  last 
point. 

American  business — known  for  its  in- 
genuity and  creativeness,  known  for  its 
ability  to  meet  chailenges— may  be  mak- 
ing a  near-fatal  mistake— It  may  be 
waiting  to  follow  Government's  lead.  It 
could  do  few  things  of  more  disservice  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  consumers.  The 
vast  energy  industry  came  about  because 
business,  not  waiting  for  Government's 
lead,  seized  the  initiative  to  overcome 
then  existing  shortages.  Few  recall  that 
the  search  for  petroleum  arose  from  a 
shortage  of  whale  oil  at  the  turn  of  this 
century.  The  real  crisis  is,  then,  on  Wall 
Street.  It  is  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  its 
own  abilities  and  judgment.  When  indus- 
try, in  Its  great  tradition,  riies  to  meet 
that  challenge,  we  will  have  made  the 
most  major  step  of  all  in  overcoming  this 
crisis. 


GOV.  RONALD  REAGAN  S  PROPOSI- 
TION NO  1  SHOWS  WAY  TO  CON- 
TROL GOVERNMENTAL  SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  crucial  issues  we  face  as  a  Nation 
Is  the  control  of  Government  spending. 
A  proposal  to  control  government  spend- 
ing on  the  State  level  by  limiting  State 
revenue  collections  was  recently  sub- 
mitted In  a  referendum  to  the  voters  of 
California,  Unfortunately,  this  measure 
was   defeated.   However,    the   defeat   of 


this  measure  certainly  did  not  mean  the 
voters  of  California  desired  highsr  taxes. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  due  to  the  cam- 
paign c gainst  proposition  No.  1,  some 
voters  appeared  to  believe  that  if  there 
was  a  limit  imposed  on  the  collection  of 
State  revenue  that  their  local  taxes 
would  go  up.  The  California  idea  to  limit 
revenue  collections  is  a  new  Idea  and,  I 
believe,  a  valid  proposal  to  consider  as  a 
means  to  halt  the  rising  costs  of  govern- 
ment. There  has  been  some  speculation 
that  such  an  approach  could  be  applied 
on  the  Federal  level.  An  excellent  analy- 
sis of  this  proposition,  the  reasons  for 
its  defeat,  and  the  future  significance  of 
the  idea  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
National  Review.  I  would  like  to  enter 
Into  the  Record  an  article  by  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  entitled  "Reflections  on 
the  Failure  of  Proposition  No.  1,"  which 
appeared  in  the  December  7,  1973,  issue 
of  National  Review. 
The  article  follows : 

RETLECnONS  ON  THE  PAILtJUE  OF  PROPOSITION 

No.    1 

(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

The  November  election  results  demonstrate 
once  again  that  the  people  of  America  are 
firmly  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  bigger 
and  bigger  government  and  higher  and  high- 
er taxes.  In  Washington  state,  an  unpopular 
legislative  ealary  Increase  was  overwhelming- 
ly rescinded  along  with  a  proposed  state  Ui- 
come  tax.  New  York  rejected  a  $3.5  billion 
transportation  bond  Issue  by  a  3  to  2  margin. 
Texas  and  Rhode  Island  turned  down  legis- 
lative salary  Issues,  said  Kentucky  rejected 
a  proposal  for  annual  legislative  sessions. 

The  widespread  taxjjayers'  revolt  also  was 
evident  In  CalUornla  where  almost  every  lo- 
cal school  and  salary  Issue  was  soundly  de- 
feated. One  county  even  voted  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  county  supervlrors  by  $2,000.  These 
t>  pes  of  fiscal  Issues  provide  the  only  oppor- 
tunity citizens  have  directly  to  Influence  gov- 
ernment's fiscal  policy,  to  protest  their  stag- 
gering tax  burden.  They  made  the  most  of 
the  o.portunlty. 

The  only  statewide  Isjue  on  the  ballot  In 
California  was  Proposition  ifl,  an  initiative 
to  reduce  state  Income  taxes  by  7.5  per  cent 
In  1974.  It  also  offered  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity permanently  to  reduce  taxes  at  the 
state  level  by  placing  a  constitutional  limit 
on  the  percentage  of  the  people's  income  the 
state  could  take  tn  taxes.  Almost  two  million 
people  voted  for  Proposition  #1.  Yet  It  failed 
by  54  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  In  an  election 
In  which  about  45  pter  cent  of  the  state's 
eligible  voters  participated. 

Why? 

Why  did  a  majority  of  those  voting  turn 
down  a  chance  to  vote  themselves  lower  taxes 
and  how.  In  view  of  the  result,  can  I  or  any- 
one Include  California  among  those  states 
where  the  people  believe  the  total  structure 
of  government  has  grown  too  big  and  too 
costly? 

The  answrer  to  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion can  be  found  in  the  election  returns 
and  in  the  campaign  of  dUtortlon  and  false- 
hood waged  against  Proposition  #1  by  a 
wcU-flnancJd,  well-organized  opposition 
which  desperately  avoided  debating  the  cen- 
tral Issue:  whether  taxes  are  too  high  now 
and  whether  the  tax  burden  should  be  re- 
duced. 

The  almost  two  million  citizens  who  voted 
Ye;  on  Proposition  #1  knew  they  were  voting 
against  higher  taxes.  Ironically,  a  majority 
of  those  who  voted  No  also  believed  they 
were  voting  against  higher  taxes.  The  last 
major  public  opinion  turvey  on  Proposition 
^1  (the  Field  poll)  revealed  that  a  majority 
was  leaning  toward  a  No  vote.  But  It  also  dis- 
closed that  69  per  cent  of  those  Inclined  to 
oppose  Proposition  #1  did  so  because  they 
thought  it  would  increase  their  tax  burden. 
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Even  though  the  meksure  w«a  apeciflcally 
designed  to  reduce  state  and  local  taxes  and 
hold  them  down  permanenUy,  many  voters 
v/cre  confused  by  the  TV  blitz  and  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  staged  by  the  opposi- 
te jn. 

'n  a  tray,  the  campaign  strategy  of  the 
c  -ipositlon  paid  the  slncerest  form  of  com- 
pliment to  the  goal  of  Proposition  #1:  lower 
t^xes. 

After  repeatedly  UlUng  the  people  that  the 
measure  would  Umlt  government's  ability  to 
sp?nd.  that  it  would  force  government  to 
hold  down  future  budgets,  after  appealing  to 
the  fear  of  erery  poaslble  special  Interest 
group,  opponents  Anally  keyed  their  cam- 
paign to  the  falae  claim  that  r.  would  in- 
crease, not  reduce,  taxes.  They  dared  not 
campaign  aga)a3t  what  they  knew  would  be 
the  ultimate  impact  of  Proposition  #1:  a 
realistic  and  workable  limit  en  the  growth  of 
government  to  keep  taxes  from  going  up 
faster  than  the  Incomes  of  the  people  who 
pay  them. 

The  defeat  of  Proposition  #1  cant  be 
translated  Into  a  victory  for  advocates  of 
higher  taxes  and  unlimited  goTernment 
growth.  It  was  a  victory  for  political  dema- 
goguery.  a  triumph  for  the  unsubstantiated 
charge  that  sounds  convincing  in  a  thirty- 
second  television  commercial  but  which  does 
more  to  confuse  than  inform. 

It  Is  an  axiom  of  politics  that  when  people 
are  confused  about  an  Issue,  many  will  vote 
No.  TheyTl  opt  for  the  status  quo.  or  not 
vote  at  all  On  November  6.  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  California  voter?  were  confused  enough 
about  the  impact  of  Proposition  ff  1  to  turn 
back  pojslbly  the  most  significant  effort  made 
m  this  century  to  bring  government  under 
some  reasonable  degree  of  financial  restraint. 
Some  of  them  voted  No;  others  simply  stayed 
home. 

In  California,  this  kind  of  cynicism  could 
be  Justified.  Too  often  In  the  past,  the  people 
have  been  promised  tax  relief  or  more  efflclent 
government,  but  only  on  condition  that  a 
particular  measure  be  adopted  or  that  gov- 
ernment be  given  some  new  power  or  author- 
ity to  change  a  previous  budgetary  restr'.c- 
tlon.  Somehow  the  promises  never  material- 
ize; the  tax  relief  the  people  are  told  will  be 
theirs  Is  an  Illusion.  Somehow,  after  the  elec- 
tion, a  great  emergency  la  discovered,  an 
unforeseen  "need"  that  required  more  reve- 
nue and  more  government,  not  less. 
siMCB  isef 
When  I  took  office  in  I9«rj.  we  discovered 
that  the  pr  >mlae  of  "no  tax  increases"  could 
not  be  carried  out.  California  was  virtually 
insolveot.  the  previous  administration  hav- 
ing changed  that  state's  system  of  budgetary 
bookkeeping  in  a  way  that  allowed  the  spend- 
ing of  15  months'  revenue  in  twelve  months" 
time,  thus  avoiding  a  major  tax  increase  In 
ele-tlon  year  19ee  The  state  government  was 
spending  %\  million  a  day  more  than  it  was 
collecting. 

Caltfornla.  unlike  the  Pederal  Oovemment. 
cannot  print  more  money  or  pile  up  deficits. 
The  governor  is  required  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget,  and  if  any  additional  taxes  are 
needed  to  balance  revenues  with  spending. 
the  constitution  requires  the  governor  to 
propose  higher  taxes. 

So  our  first  major  lesson  In  government 
was  painful;  for  the  taxpayers  and  for  us. 
We  had  to  Increase  taxes  by  some  WOO  mil- 
lion to  balance  the  unbalanced  budget  we 
Inherited  .^t  the  time.  I  said  we  hoped  this 
«-ould  t>e  temporary,  that  when  we  had  had 
time  to  Institute  reforms,  to  curb  excessive 
spending,  we  would  work  to  reduce  the  tax 
burden. 

I  believed  that  gowmment  could  be  run 
more  economically  using  the  same  sound 
rules  and  prtaelples  that  apply  to  the  run- 
ning of  a  bos  loess  or  even  a  househnlrt 
budget.  The  phrvse  'cut.  squeeae.  and  trtm" 
became  the  watchword  of  our  admlat  •j-»ti  on 


and  the  result  has  confirmed  my  belief  that 
the  cost  of  government  can  be  bn>ngbt  un- 
der control. 

A  task  force  of  businessmen  surveyed  the 
state  governntent  and  recammended  almost 
two  thousand  steps  to  streamline  It.  Every 
reform,  every  challenge  to  the  bureaucratic 
statiis  quo  brought  screams  of  outrage,  pro- 
tests, and  demonstrations.  But  contrary  to 
tbe  claims  of  the  protesting  groups,  these 
economies  did  not  curtail  the  state's  ability 
to  finance  those  programs  which  are  properly 
government's  responsibility  It  made  poeslble 
greater  state  support  along  with  lower  taxes. 
In  seven  years  we've  managed  to  increase 
state  support  for  pubUc  schools  by  02  per 
cent,  although  enrollment  this  year  ts  less 
than  6  per  cent  greater  than  It  was  In  1967 
The  state  scholarship  fund,  which  helps  eli- 
gible young  people  attend  college,  totals  more 
than  »36  mlUlon  this  year,  almost  eight  times 
higher  than  when  we  started. 

California  has  pioneered  the  concept  of 
treating  the  mentally  111  with  an  expanded 
system  of  conununlty  mental  health  pro- 
grams. When  we  started,  the  budget  (or  com- 
munity treatment  was  tlS  million  This  year 
It  Is  mora  than  9140  million  and  California's 
shift  from  the  "warehousing  of  the  mentally 
111"  In  large  state  mental  InstuuUons  has  be- 
come a  model  for  tbe  nation. 

No  one  objected  to  increased  state  support 
In  these  areas  But  the  economies  that  made 
them  poaslble  vvere  vehemently  opposed. 
When  we  sought  to  rebate  budget  surpluses. 
there  were  hysterical  charges  that  fiscal 
chaos  would  result. 

Before  1967.  California  homeowners  were 
protesting  an  excessive  property  tax  burden. 
But  thete  could  be  no  reltef  unul  ecoxMMny 
and  efBclency  in  government  made  relief  pos- 
sible In  1068,  we  adopted  a  $7i0  homeown- 
ers' property  tax  exemption  and  this  was 
raised  to  H.750  last  year  {after  a  four  year 
struggle),  along  with  a  revised  school  for- 
mula that  rolled  back  local  school  tax  rates 
and  gave  the  schooU  the  greatest  single-year 
increase  of  state  support  In  history  For  most 
tazpaywra.  this  has  mesuit  a  saving  of  be- 
tween 9160  and  »:MX)  In  theU  annual  prop- 
erty tax  bill. 

We've  tried  to  spread  the  benefit  of  more 
efflclent  government  to  all  taxpayers  There 
have  been  tax  credits  for  tenants  (in  lieu  of 
property  tax  reductions^ ;  we've  cut  the  bual- 
nees  mventory  tax  In  half  and  reduced 
bridge  tolls  eleven  times. 

Possibly  our  greatest  success  was  Ln  srelfare 
reform-  When  I  propoaed  this  in  l»7l  the 
Democxatic  maJorUy  wouldn't  even  let  me 
present  the  plan  to  a  Joint  session  We  were 
told  there  would  be  a  »700  million  budget 
deficit  There  were  dire  predictions  of  fiscal 
chaos,  charges  that  the  state  was  simply 
ditfttng  tbe  burden  to  locul  government, 
and  mMSlve  protests  by  welfare-righta  groups 
that  cLaitned  the  eUmlnaUc»i  of  abuses  and 
fraud  In  welfare  would  deprive  the  trulj 
aeedy  of  help  they  should  receive, 

WCTASK  BETOaM 

None  of  these  ttaln«s  happened  When  we 
started.  California's  welfare  roils  were  grow- 
ing by  forty  thousand  a  month  and  oosu 
were  increasing  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
normal  growth  oX  state  revenues  (without 
increased  taxes)  At  last  count,  there  were 
386.836  fewer  people  on  welfare  than  when 
we  h»g»n  We  ve  managed  to  increase  bene- 
fits for  the  truly  aeedy  by  almost  30  per  cent 
and  provide  cost  of  living  adjustments  for 
senior  citizens  and  the  disabled.  Now  the 
cost  of  welfare  Is  between  tl  and  t3  bQlton 
less  than  the  opponents  of  reform  said  It 
would  be  These  welfare  reforms  have  alnoe 
been  adapted  by  a  number  of  other  states, 
and  sevwral  of  those  capable  and  dedicated 
ometals  wko  helped  achieve  them  have  been 
reeralted  by  the  Ntzon  Admltus  trail  an  to 
r>Hp  refor-n  welfare  on  a  nattonal  basis. 


There  was  no  tax  rhlft  to  local  government. 
In  the  year  after  welfare  reform.  42  of  Cali- 
fornia's 68  counties  reduced  their  basic  tax 
ratee  This  year.  45  reduced  their  tax  rates, 
moat  of  them  for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 
In-^tead  of  a  tTOO  million  budget  deficit.  w« 
had  an  $800  million  surplus  this  year.  As 
opposed  to  1967,  we  were  collecting  $1.5  mil- 
lion a  day  more  than  we  needed  and  we 
wanted  to  return  this  to  the  people. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  while  we  were  push- 
ing property  tax  reform.  I  orv;anlzed  a  task 
force  to  survey  the  entire  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, to  discover  how.  without  curtailing 
essential  services,  the  tax  burden  could  be 
permanently  reduced.  This  task  force  in- 
cluded some  of  the  nation's  moet  distin- 
guished economists,  men  like  Milton  Fried- 
man of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Peter 
Drucker  of  Claremont  Oollege.  C  Lowell 
Harrlss  of  Columbia  Onlverslty  and  the  Tax 
Foundation.  Roger  Freeman  of  the  Hoover 
Institution,  and  James  Buchanan  of  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute.  Along  with  mem- 
bers of  my  own  cabinet  and  staff,  this  task 
force  worked  for  more  than  seven  months. 
They  dlsccrt-ered  that  taxes  are  the  one  ex- 
ception to  Newton's  law  of  gravity.  They 
always  go  up.  In  good  tlmeri  and  bad,  tn 
periods  of  prosperity  or  recession. 

In  1930.  the  total  cost  of  government  (fed- 
eral, state,  and  local)  was  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  personal  income  of  the  United  States. 
This  year,  in  California,  the  total  cost  Is  44.7 
per  cent  and  a  fraction  leas  Ln  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Of  this  total,  the  state  was  taking 
about  8  75  per  cent.  Along  with  a  return  of 
the  »800  million  surplus,  we  asked  the  task 
force  to  devise  a  way  permanently  to  reduce 
this  percentige.  to  provide  lasting  tax  relief 
to  the  people  of  California.  The  result  of 
their  work  was  the  tax  initiative  we  ofiered 
November  6. 

Because  of  Inflation  and  population 
growth,  we  know  government  revenues  must 
be  permitted  to  expand  to  meet  essential 
needs.  Yet  we  were  convinced  that  this  could 
be  done  whUe  gradually  reducing  the  total 
tax  harden  In  the  past  twenty  years  in  CjJI- 
fomla.  the  cost  of  state  government  has  been 
growing  10  per  cent  a  year  but  the  total  In- 
come of  the  people  tias  been  going  up  only 
7.7  per  cent.  Tbe  result  has  been  periodic 
tax  Increases  and  a  steady  upward  growth 
In  the  percentage  of  the  people's  lncon»e 
going  for  taxes. 

PXOPOSmOtf  NO.    1    OOSLS 

Proposition  No  1  was  designed  to  bring 
government  spending  Into  balance  with  the 
growth  of  revenues   The  key  features  were: 

An  umnediate  7.5  per  cent  state  incacne  tax 
reduction  m  1074  Income. 

The  total  and  permanent  elimination  of 
the  state  IncooM  tax  -for  all  families  earning 
$8,000  a  year  or  less.  and.  most  Unpca-tant. 

Adoption  of  a  tax  limit  by  imposing  a  cell- 
ing on  the  growth  of  stale  revenues,  which 
would  slowly  reduce  the  8  75  per  cent  of 
personal  Income  the  Rt  ile  liltes  to  a  level  of 
around  7  per  cer.t  over  a  period  of  16  years. 

Unless  something  Li  done  to  check  govern- 
ment's unlimited  po«rer  to  tax,  California's 
state  budget  will  grow  from  this  year's  $93 
bUUon  to  a  staggering  $47  billion  by   1989. 

Still  opponents  of  our  proposal  charged 
we  sought  to  Impose  a  fiscal  straltjarket  on 
state  government  that  would  rur-e  msss'.ve 
cuts  for  education,  tor  mintal  ticaltn.  tor 
almost  every  Item  ln  the  buiteet  «ven 
though  tbe  budget  could  h*v»  doubled  In 
ten  year^  a::d  tripled  In  15  unrter  Proposltloa 
No  I.  and  f\inda  for  nliiratlon.  men*  A 
health  and  aU  nther  esBcntikJ  :in>icrains  could 
ha\-e  grown  at  the  aanie  rat* 

At  the  s«um«  time.  CailfornU  could  have 
planned  tax  r«iuc'lon  on  an  orderly  basis 
as  a  part  ol  our  budgeting  process.  In  five 
years,  we  could  ha*e  cut  Income  taxes 
another  25  per  cent  or  trimmed  a  penny  from 
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the  sales  tax:  In  ten  years  the  Income  tax 
reduction  could  have  been  60  per  cent,  or  we 
could  have  cut  two  ceuts  off  the  sales  tax. 

The  legislature  would  have  retained  Its 
full  authority  to  revise  the  tax  structure,  to 
raise  cr  lower  specific  taixes,  to  do  anything 
It  does  now  with  one  Important  exception: 
Any  future  tax  Increases  above  the  limit 
would  have  to  be  ratl".ed  by  the  people.  This 
provision,  more  than  any  other,  generated 
the  greatest  alarm  In  the  bureaucracy 
which  knew  full  well  that  If  the  people  ever 
get  veto  power  on  excessive  spending,  the 
days  of  spendthrift  government  ar;  over. 

One  legislator  complained  to  me  that  re- 
turning the  $800  mlillan  surplus  would  be 
"an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  public 
funds."  Another  said  Proposition  jstl  would 
restrict  government's  ability  to  redistribute 
the  income  of  the  people  through  taxes.  That 
was  one  of  the  few  completely  accurate 
statements  the  opposition  made  during  the 
campaign,  but  they  didn't  make  It  outside 
the  legislative  chambers. 

Almost  every  group  which  derives  status, 
Incom?,  and  power  from  blggsr  govemm'jnt 
Joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  including 
the  state  teachers  association,  the  state  em- 
ployees association,  welfare  groups.  Oppo- 
nents said  cur  tax  reduction  plan  would 
favor  the  rich.  The  truth  Is;  State  income 
taxes  would  have  been  permanently  elimi- 
nated for  every  famUy  earning  less  than 
$3,000  a  year.  They  said  It  contained  no  guar- 
anteed tax  reduction.  Yet  the  constitutional 
amendment  specifically  said  that  every  year 
for  16  years,  the  percentage  of  the  people's 
Income  that  state  government  could  take  In 
taxes  must  be  reduced  either  through  a  re- 
bate or  reduced  taxes.  They  said  it  would 
Increase  local  taxes.  The  truth  is:  Proposi- 
tion »l  would  have  written  Into  the  con- 
stitution the  same  tax  limits  on  local  govern- 
ment contained  In  cur  1972  property  tax 
reform.  This  protection  would  be  guaran- 
teed, not  simply  by  a  law.  but  by  constitu- 
tional language  that  only  the  people  could 
change. 

One  of  the  most  blatant  falsehoods  of  the 
campaign  was  a  &tat:ment  that  Proposition 
a  1  would  have  authorized  the  legislature  to 
permit  the  levylnj  of  local  Income  taxes  by 
any  govemmentil  unit  "from  counties  to 
mosquito  abatement  districts,"  The  truth  Is: 
The  legislature  has  that  authority  now  and 
can  do  so  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  Propo- 
sition #1  would  have  made  it  harder:  it 
would  have  required  a  twc-thlrds  vote  for 
any  local  inccme  tax  (something  we  haven't 
presently  In  California). 

But  truth  is  a  fragile  weapon  in  a  heated 
campaign.  It  can  bo  ignored  or  twisted  and 
distorted  until  the  average  citizen,  unfamil- 
iar with  gjvernmint  finance,  finds  himself 
totally  confused  When  we  proposed  the 
California  revenue  ccntrol  and  tax  reduction 
program  in  February,  we  offered  It  along  with 
a  plan  to  return  cur  $800  million  surplus 
through  another  20  per  cent  Income  tax 
rebate  In  1973  and  a  six  months'  suspension 
of  one  p>enny  of  the  state  sales  tax. 

The  legislative  majority,  controlled  by 
thoee  who  would  later  lead  the  fight  against 
Proposition  ^l,  blocked  the  plan.  It  didn't 
get  past  the  first  committee,  even  though 
constitutional  amendments  are  routinely  of- 
fered each  year  and  Just  as  routinely  put  on 
the  billot.  The  legislators  who  fought  propo- 
sition a  1  could  not  find  time  last  spring  to 
hold  extensi\e  public  hrarlngs  on  the  meets- 
ure.  But  in  the  final  weeks  cf  the  campaign 
to  put  the  i-iitiativc  on  the  ballot,  almost 
every  major  legislative  committee  held  spe- 
cial hearings  to  generate  publicity  for  at- 
tacks against  It. 

Because  the  liglslature  refused  to  vote  on 
it,  we  were  forced  to  gather  more  than  half 
a  million  signatures  to  place  it  on  the  bal- 
lot. This  consumed  a  great  deal  cf  time  and 
part  of  the  financial  support  we  were  able  to 
muster  In  support  of  the  plan. 


Yet  this  part  of  the  campaign  made  the 
whole  effort  worth  while.  Before  the  Initia- 
tive qustllfled,  the  Democratic  majority  had 
refused  to  consider  returning  the  $800  million 
surplus  to  the  taxpayers.  But  once  the  peo- 
ple put  it  on  the  ballot,  our  opponents,  anx- 
ious to  make  It  as  financially  unattractive  as 
possible,  offered  a  compromise  which  would 
return  the  surplus  by  a  one-time  20  to  35  per 
cent  income  tax  rebate  and  suspension  of  a 
penny  on  the  sales  tax  for  six  months. 

Was  it  politically  unwise  to  accept  this? 
Should  we  have  let  the  surplus  pile  up  in 
the  treasury  and  thus  enhance  the  prospects 
of  passing  Proposition  #1?  We  considered 
thos2  arg:uments  and  rejected  them  because 
our  purposo  has  always  be:n  to  reduce  taxes, 
not  to  play  political  games.  The  sales  tax  has 
gone  down  on;  cent  fcr  six  months,  the  in- 
come tax  Is  eliminated  entirely  for  1973  for 
those  families  earning  $8,000  a  year  or  less, 
and  everyone  else  will  receive  a  1973  rebate 
of  20  to  35  per  cent. 

Qualifying  Proposition  #1  for  the  ballot 
accompIlsh:d  part  of  our  purpcse  by  forcing 
the  legislature  to  return  the  surplus.  But  the 
longer-term,  perman3nt  tax  reduction  re- 
mains an  elusive  goal.  Naturally,  I  am  dis- 
appointed. 

It  was  and  is  a  daring  idea  and  I  do  not 
regret  the  exercise.  It  served  a  positive  pur- 
poss.  As  a  result  of  the  battle  waged  In 
California,  people  all  over  America  have  been 
alerted  to  the  staggering  burden  which  taxes 
Impcse  on  cur  economy  and  on  every  family 
in  this  country. 

The  people  did  not  reject  the  Idea  of  re- 
ducing taxes  cr  limiting  the  size  and  cost  cf 
government  to  a  reasonable  l3vel.  They  en- 
dorsed lower  taxes  In  elections  throughout 
the  country,  including  the  confused  vote  on 
Proposition  No.  1. 

Perhaps  we  could  and  should  have  done 
more  to  draw  the  basic  philosophical  Issues 
more  clearly,  to  expose  the  distracting.  Ir- 
relevant, and  confusing  play  on  human  fears 
that  was  so  effectively  exploited  by  the  oppo- 
nents. We've  learned  again  how  powerful  an 
array  of  forres  that  Is  at  work  In  America  to 
expand  government,  to  maintain  govern- 
ment's unlimited  power  to  tax  the  peonle. 
These  forces  have  seldom  teen  defeated  in 
the  past  forty  years.  Because  they  have  pre- 
vailed, taxes  now  cost  the  typical  family  more 
than  It  spends  fcr  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
combined.  A  free  economy  cannot  survive 
that  kind  of  tax  burden  Indefinitely. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  the  French  phi- 
losopher Pr6d6rl3  Bastlat  wrcte:  "The  state, 
too,  is  subject  to  the  Malthuslan  Law.  It 
tends  to  expand  in  prcprrtlon  to  Its  means 
of  existence  nnd  to  live  beycnd  Its  means, 
and  these  arc,  in  the  last  amlysl".  nothing 
but  the  substance  of  the  people.  Woe  to  the 
people  that  cannot  limit  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tlcn  of  the  state:  Freedom,  private  enterprise, 
wealth,  happiness,  independence,  personal 
dignity,  all  vanish." 

That  is  what  will  Inevitably  happen  in 
America  unless  wc  act  to  curb  the  excessive 
spending  cf  government.  This  cannot  be  done 
simply  by  changing  the  law.  The  national 
debt  limit  was  supposed  to  check  deficit 
financing.  But  it  has  been  temporarily  or 
permanently  increased  by  changing  the  law 
two  dozen  times  in  the  past  twelve  years 
alone. 

Only  the  people,  through  a  constitutional 
amendment,  cr  some  ether  fall-safe  method, 
can  limit  government's  excesses.  That's  what 
we  tried  unsuccessfully  to  do  with  Proposi- 
tion No,  1  at  the  state  level. 

The  basic  lsst:e  remains  unchanged.  The 
Idea  of  lower  taxes  did  not  fall.  There  will  be 
ether  elections,  other  days.  We  have  suffered 
a  setback.  We  have  lost  a  battle,  but  this 
struggle  will  go  on. 

The  tjeople  will  find  a  way  to  bring  big 
government  under  control,  to  put  a  reason- 
able Umlt  on  how  much  of  their  Income  gov- 
ernment may  take  In  taxes.  This  Idea  will 


become  a  reality.  It  must  prevail  because  If 
it  does  not,  the  free  society  we  have  known 
for  two  hundred  years,  the  ideal  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  ccnsent  of  the  governed,  will 
simply  cease  to  exist. 


"WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\l3us  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, Gov.  John  Love  resigned  as  the 
President's  chief  energy  adviser  when 
it  became  clear  he  would  be  replaced. 

I  was  net  among  Governor  Love's  ad- 
mirers; indeed,  I  was  severely  critical  of 
his  performance  on  numerous  occasions. 

Now  that  Governor  Love  has  left,  I 
am  very  concerned  to  hear  him  say  in 
a  report  to  the  Denver  Post: 

It  has  been  difficult  to  try  to  do  anything 
meaningful  and  even  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  President. 

Governor  Lcve  also  cited  the  Presi- 
dent's inability  to  grasp  the  seriousness 
of  the  energy  crisis.  Governor  Love  said: 

The  President  went  down  to  the  VS.  Sea- 
farers Union  and  said  It  Is  going  to  be  all 
over  within  a  yetir. 

I  hope  that  Bill  Simon  can  move  more 
effectively  in  the  energy  crisis;  but  if 
Governor  Love's  unfortunate  experience 
is  any  indication,  the  question  of  "Who 
is  in  charge?"  will  remain  cru.ial. 

The  President  is  disturbed  and,  at 
times  appears  distraught,  by  continuing 
Watergate  crises.  Without  tough  deci- 
sions by  the  President,  we  could  face 
economic  disaster. 

I  know  Bill  Simon.  If  there  is  no  Pres- 
idential leadership,  I  hope  he  will  not 
wait  imtil  his  resignation  to  cquare  with 
the  American  people.  Congress  has  dem- 
onstrated its  willingness  to  work  to- 
gether with  the  President,  but  the  execu- 
tive branch  must  admlni:ter  programs. 
To  date,  only  a  list  of  vague  options  is 
the  President's  program  for  meeting  this 
crisis . 

AR.\B    OIL   EMB.\RGO 

Th?  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  'Mr.  Sttckey)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  authority  to  curtail  U.S. 
exports  and  foreign  assistance  to  any 
country  that  has  restricted  oil  and  oil 
products  to  the  United  States  as  a  puni- 
tive reaction  to  our  supiwrt  of  Israel.  The 
action  contemrlated  by  this  bill  is  very 
serious.  ImpoFing  trade  sanction-  against 
countries  with  whom  we  trade  is  far  from 
the  normal  way  thi.?  ccuntr>'  conducts  its 
international  relations.  However,  this  is 
in  response  to  a  belligerent  display  by 
the  Arab  oil-producing  nations.  The 
Arab's  oil  embargo,  export  restrictions, 
and  production  reductions  are  cnprling 
the  livelihood  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Arab  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  is  particularly  hostile 
when  it  is  considered  in  the  context  of 
our  relations  with  the.m.  It  is  true  that 
our  relations  have  not  been  exemplary, 
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nevertheless  we  have  not  conducted  our 
affairs  with  these  coxintries  In  a  hostile 
manner. 

First.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  oU 
embargo  was  Imposed  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  hnd  taken  no  hostile 
action  against  any  one  of  the  Arab  oil- 
producing  states.  These  governments 
may  object  to  our  foreign  policy  toward 
Israel,  just  as  the  Israelis  objected  to 
the  military  assistance  we  have  provided 
to  many  Arab  countries,  but  neither  of 
these  actions  are  violent  ones. 

Second,  the  oil  embargo  was  imposed 
when  President  Nixon  had  already  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  State  to  offer 
United  States  good  offices  In  mediating 
the  current  Middle  East  conflict.  More- 
over the  Aralw  have  maintained  their  oil 
embargo  despite  Mr  Kissinger's  Intricate 
involvement  In  the  on-going  Mideast  ne- 
gotiations, and  they  are  maintaining 
their  embargo  despite  the  Improvement 
of  relations  l)etween  our  country  and 
Egypt.  The  United  States  is  committed 
to  resolving  the  longstanding  confronta- 
tion between  the  Israelis  and  their  Arab 
neighbors  In  a  fair  and  effective  manner, 
yet  the  Arab  oil-producing  states  persist 
In  slowly  strangling  the  rest  of  the  woi  Id. 

Third,  the  hostility  displayed  by  the 
Arabs  is  not  just  regrettable  in  light  of 
the  efforts  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
work  diligently  toward  an  equitable 
resolution  of  the  Mideast  conflict.  It  Is 
also  regrettable  given  the  economic  and 
military  assistance  this  country  has  ex- 
tended to  those  very  same  countries. 
Since  1962.  the  United  States  has 
extended  $700  million  to  the  oil-produc- 
ing Arab  States  in  the  form  of  economic 
and  military  assistance.  In  the  sEune 
10-year  period,  we  extended  another 
$700  million  to  just  Egypt  alone.  To  the 
other  countries  In  the  area,  we  extended 
a  total  of  nearly  $2  billion  between  1962 
and  1972.  This  represents  a  fair  amount 
of  American  good  will  during  the  past 
decade. 

Fourth,  the  restriction  of  oil  exports  is 
further  reprehensible  when  we  consider 
that  the  United  States  sells  goods  to  these 
countries  as  well  as  purchases  oil  from 
them.  In  exchange  for  their  crude  oil. 
the  United  SUtes  sells  to  the  Arabs 
everything  from  food  and  live  animals, 
tobacco,  and  animal  and  vegetable  oils 
to  manufactured  commodities  and  trans- 
portation equipment.  We  are  not  the  sole 
suppliers  of  these  and  other  goods  to  the 
Arabs,  but  make  no  mistake,  the  flow  of 
goods  Ijetween  these  countries  and  our- 
selves Is  two-way.  Despite  this  pattern  of 
trade  and  assistance,  the  Arabs  have 
acted  irresponsibly,  and  without  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  others. 

After  taking  these  four  points  into  con- 
sideration. It  seemed  clear  to  me  that  this 
country  cannot  sit  back  idly.  Expeditious 
passage  of  this  bill  would  show  the 
Arabfl.  our  allies,  and  our  own  citteexu 
hat  "jnKr\sj  neans  buauiess.  We  can 
.."fiird  ic  i*:)  n     :e.<a. 

Thu  Jill  woi.'.d  au'hiiri-  t;v  r'«><;tcli?nt 
:j  --like  fruT  f  >rr-'«fu'.  st^ps  ugalnst  those 
countries  whicn  hare  restricted  the  flow 
of  oil  because  of  our  long-standing  pollry 
of  sopportiuy  boftti  sides  tn  the  Middle 


East  conflict.  First,  be  could  curtail  any 
or  all  US.  exports  to  these  countries. 
Sscond.  he  could  terminate  foreign 
economic  and  military  assistance  Pas- 
sage of  the  blD  would  ulrect  the  Pre.<;l- 
dent  to  monitor  UJS.  exports  and  foreign 
aid  which  goes  to  third  countries  who 
then  act  as  conduits  for  these  goods 
to  those  countries  which  have  embargoed 
oil  The  President  could  then  prohibit 
such  exports  and  assistance.  Exercising 
these  ttxrec  sanctions  would  resul-  in  an 
•air-tlghf  boycott.  Finally,  the  bill  au- 
thorises the  President  to  expropriate  any 
Investments  these  respective  countries 
may  have  in  the  United  States  If  their 
governments  nationalize  or  expropriate 
U.S.  holdings  In  their  countries  without 
adequate  compensation. 

These  are  harsh  measures,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  none  of  them  would  have  to 
be  implemented.  However,  if  the  Arab 
oU-produclng  .states  persist  In  seriously 
endangering  the  well-being  of  most  of 
the  world  by  their  callous  and.  In  many 
ways,  cruel  manipulation  of  oil  supplies, 
how  can  we  justify  trading  with  them. 
suptHying  their  military  needs,  or  con- 
tributing to  their  economic  development? 
It  is  not  my  Intent  to  act  in  an  un- 
friendly manner  toward  the  Arabs  nor 
to  those  countries  who  sell  either  U.S.- 
produced  goods  or  products.  Neverthe- 
less, the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  be  equipped  in  order  to  deal  force- 
fully with  the  oil  embargo,  and  we  must 
place  him  in  a  strong  position  from 
which  he  can  bargain  effectively. 


EMERGENCY  AID  FOR  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  today  In 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  I 
supported  an  amendment  to  provide  the 
full  $2  2  billion  emergency  aid  for  Israel. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  House  In 
some  detail  on  the  pressing  matter  of  the 
Middle  East  conflict,  its  Importance  to 
the  United  States  internationally  and  its 
impact  on  this  Nation  insofar  as  do- 
mestic affairs  are  concerned. 

I,  as  have  other  Members  of  this  body, 
have  recently  returned  from  Israel  where 
the  horror  and  stench  of  war  stl'il  fills 
each  waking  moment  of  all  who  live 
there.  There  la  little  that  can  be  learned 
In  Israel  that  can  be  of  comfort.  The 
threat  of  renewed  flghtlng  is  with  them 
always,  despite  the  Intense  efforts  of 
many  to  achieve  a  workable  peace  agree- 
ment. 

But  In  this  Chamber,  we  must  go  be- 
yond the  Individual  tragedies  of  war.  We 
must  try  not  only  to  find  an  eiid  to  the 
senseless  killing  tn  the  Middle  East,  we 
must  -eek  to  Insure  that  the  conflict  does 
not  spread  into  a  wider  war.  We  must 
look  to  our  own  position  as  a  world  pow- 
er for  we  have  hiige  stakes  on  the  Una 
In  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  not  beyond  rea- 
son to  state  that  the  very  future  of  tike 
world  could  well  l>e  determined  m  the 
eventuAl  oatcome  of  the  conflm  mat 
rrngw  ta  thOM  desolate  mOes  of  desert. 


There  Is  a  misconception  in  this  Na- 
tion that  the  United  States  supports 
Israel  so  strongly  because  of  humanitar- 
ian reasons  only  Certainly  there  Is  that, 
as  It  should  be. 

But  another  underlying  cause  for  US. 
support  of  Lsracl  is  far  more  self-serv- 
ing— international  diplomacy  Is  rarely, 
if  ever,  based  only  on  humanitarian  is- 
sues— This  Nation  supports  Israel  be- 
cause that  nation  would  provide  the 
United  States  with  one  of  Its  only  South- 
em  Mediterranean  land  bases  In  the 
event  of  world  conflict. 

One  must  look  at  a  map  of  Europe. 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  to  fully  un- 
derstand the  desperate  need  of  this  Na- 
tion to  Insure  Israel's  continued  exist- 
ence. Should  Israel  fall,  there  would  be 
no  land  base  for  U.S  planes,  ships  or 
other  flghtlng  units  along  the  southern 
shore  of  that  vital  sea. 

The  fall  of  Israel  could  render  the 
U.S.  military  might  virtually  useless 
In  the  defense  of  Southern  Europe. 
That  would  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
complete  dominance  over  the  Impor- 
tant Middle  East  oil  fields,  all  of  Eu- 
rope and  Africa.  What  the  Soviet  Union 
has  to  gain  by  the  defeat  of  Israel  Is 
virtual  control  of  the  world  without  hav- 
ing to  Are  a  shot  In  anger  Itself. 

That,  of  course,  could  have  prompted 
the  President's  strong  response  when 
Russia  served  notice  it  planned  to  in- 
troduce troops  into  the  Middle  East.  It 
Is  the  reason  that  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  the  weapons  to  defend 
itself.  That  is  why  every  UJB.  President 
since  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
has  supported  that  nation's  cause,  and 
why  every  succeeding  President  shall  be 
equally  as  strong  willed  in  that  regard. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  understand  in- 
ternational power  moves  and  quite  sm- 
other to  walk  through  that  sandy  desert 
vale  of  the  Sinai  Desert  now  known  as 
the  Valley  of  Death. 

The  shattered  ruins  of  tanks  and  men 
still  remain  where  that  nosc-to-nose 
battle  erupted.  Listening  to  the  Israeli 
commanders  describe  solemnly  how  they 
were  so  nearly  overwhelmed  In  this  latest 
outbreak  of  fighting,  you  have  to  serl- 
ou.sly  question  what  effect  a  renewed  out- 
break of  flghtlng  would  have  on  this 
tiny,  out-manned,  out-gunned  nation 
which  has  already  suffered  so  many  great 
losses. 

We  additionally  were  .shown  captured 
Soviet  equipment  which  is  highly  sophis- 
ticated— greatly  so,  I  fenr — and  which 
was  provided  to  the  Arab  States  before 
and  after  this  latest  flghtlng  in  unprec- 
edented amounts. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  Una  su- 
perb Russian  war  equlpm-mt  must  be 
taken  into  serious  coii.sideriai.i-  hy  the 
United  States  In  some  ca.sp?  the  Rus- 
sian materiel  wa,s  far  better  than  com- 
parable war  materiel  made  here  In  the 
United  States.  It  was  made  at  a  far 
cheaper  cost  per  item  than  US  ii.ai.ii- 
facturcrs  can  provide  ou-  military,  and 
It  in  mn!iy  ways  d>»mo!istratetl  advances 
our  d  .fen.se  industry  h.vs  not  yet  adopted 

I  came  back  frrim  I-smf!  convinced 
that  if  the  United  Statt-s  Is  to  remain  a 
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viable  world  power,  we  must  re-examine 
our  methods  of  arming  the  military.  If 
our  armies  are  to  remain  on  a  par  with 
those  of  potential  enemies,  we  no  longer 
can  afford  to  indulge  ourselves  in  ex- 
pensive programs  of  dubious  value,  nor 
can  we  accept  huge  cost  overruns  or  large 
corporate  profits  from  defense  contracts. 
To  be  trite — but  seriously  so — we  must 
trim  the  fat  from  our  defense  .•:pcndlng 
because  It  Is  getting  deeply  dangerous 
to  our  civilization  not  to  do  so. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  flghtlng  in  the 
Middle  East  coincided  with  our  domestic 
energy  shortages.  It  is  plausible  to  argue 
that  the  Arab  oil  boycott  of  the  United 
States  dramatized  the  matter  for  all  of 
us.  But  to  argue  that  the  oil  boycott  has 
caused  our  problems  is  too  shallow  a 
viewpKjint. 

We  were  headed  in  that  direction  be- 
fore the  fighting.  In  fact,  this  House 
through  a  committee  on  which  I  serve 
has  for  3  years  running  issued  dire  calls 
to  the  tulministration  that  unless  action 
were  taken,  we  would  suffer  a  severe 
shortage  of  energy.  Unhappily,  we  were 
right  despite  a  massive  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  or  the 
public  to  our  warnings. 

I  do  not  think  it  unfair  to  charge  that 
the  administration  has  seized  on  the 
Middle  East  fighting  as  a  way  of  turning 
aside  public  attention  to  its  own  lack  of 
planning  to  meet  the  energy  shortage. 
But  it  is  also  futile  to  dwell  on  that  now : 
the  crisis  is  here  and  we  must  deal  with 
it.  as  we  shall. 

What  is  Important  for  the  American 
people  to  understand  however  is  that 
the  international  options  open  to  the 
U.S.  Government  are  indeed  restricted. 
I  have  been  delused  by  those  who  would 
have  the  United  8Lale.'=  caher  imi/ose 
economic  sanctions  on  the  Arab  States 
or  gather  our  armies  and  invade  the  Arab 
oil-producing  nations.  Hther  course 
would  breed  eventual  disaster. 

If  we  end  our  attempts  to  help  negoti- 
ate a  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  bring  ourselves  ever  closer  to 
global  war.  and  one  in  which  the  Umted 
States  would  fight  from  a  position  of 
weakness. 

If  we  impose  economic  sanctions  on 
the  Arab  States,  they  will  simply  buy 
food  and  other  necessities  from  other 
nations.  We  will  have  then  driven  them 
closer  to  the  Russians  and  seriously 
weakened  our  negotiators.  But  we  can- 
not bow  to  any  blackmail  for  no  nation 
can  consider  itself  free  if  its  foreign  pol- 
icy is  determined  by  others  through  eco- 
nomic or  other  sanctions. 

What  wc  must  do  Ls  develop  patience. 
The  Russians  are  fully  aware  of  our 
need  to  protect  Israel.  We  shall  face 
shortages  when  the  toycolt  is  eventually 
ended  just  as  we  do  today 

We  must  extend  all  diplomatir  efforts 
to  achieve  a  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
that  Is  just  and  is  workable.  The  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  today  is  hopelessly  dwarfed  by 
the  enomuty  of  the  problem.  Wc  must 
buttres.s  that  force  »itli  all  i>o.s.sible 
speed. 

And  while  the  international  diplomacy 
conunues,  we  must  look  Inward  to  our 


need  to  develop  alternate  sources  of  en- 
ergy so  that  our  need  of  outside  oil 
sources  is  not  as  great  as  It  presently  is. 
And  we  must  reexamine  our  own  mili- 
tary posture  so  tiiat  we  can  cope  with 
the  advances  being  made  daily  by  other 
nations. 

There  is  little  that  Is  encouraging  in 
the  Middle  East  today,  and  what  can  be 
seen  from  the  carnage  of  the  recent 
fighting  shows  distinct  and  dangerous 
flaws  in  our  own  military  capacity.  But 
if  we  take  this  time  and  use  it  to  our  best 
advantage,  home  and  abroad,  we  may 
yet  see  the  day  in  the  Middle  East  of  a 
time  of  normalcy  and  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. Time,  if  we  use  it  wisely,  is 
on  our  side.  I  would  urge  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  to  demand  time  be  used  to  our 
advantage. 

CPA  AT  DOC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  the  confusion  in  relation  to  the 
scope  of  authority  of  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  I  have  written 
several  agencies  asking  how  the  proposed 
agency  would  affect  them.  I  have  been 
inserting  their  replies  in  the  Record  as 
received. 

There  are  three  CPA  bills  now  pend- 
ing before  a  Government  Operations  sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve.  They  are 
H-R.  14,  introduced  by  Cong:es.sman 
Rosenthal,  H  R  21,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen Hoi  iiiELD  and  Horton,  and 
HJl.  564,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Brown  of  Ohio  and  myself. 

The  major  difference  among  the  bills 
1^  that  under  both  H.R.  14  and  HJl.  21. 
the  CPA  would  be  granted  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  courts  the  fmal  decisions 
of  their  agencies.  Under  the  Fuqua- 
Brown  bill.  H.R.  564,  the  CPA  would  not 
be  granted  this  extraordmary  power,  but 
would  be  authorized  to  parLiripale  m  the 
administrative  procerdinps  to  represent 
the  interests  of  consumers. 

I  have  previously  Inserted  a  portion  of 
the  reply  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  the  Record.  Space  precluded  in- 
sertion of  the  entire  repl.  because  seven 
constituent  elements  of  the  l>epartment 
wotild  be  affected  and  they  individually 
responded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  liirlude  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  replies  of  the  four  remaining  con- 
stituent agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Patent  Oftics 

QuesUoQ  1.  Wliat  rcgulatlous,  rules,  rates 
or  poUcy  Interpretations  subjc-ct  to  6  USC 
553  (the  Administrative  Procetiure  Act  (APA) 
notice  and  comment  rulemaking  provisions) 
were  proposed  by  your  agency  during  calen- 
dar year  1972? 

Answer  i.  The  following  regulations  and 
rules,  subject  to  5  USC  563,  were  proposed 
In  1972  by  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register. 

1.  Proposed  amendment  of  title  S7  CFR, 
Sections  1.141,  1  142,  1  144,  1  145  nnd  1  146. 
to  change  the  restriction  practice  In  pntcnl 
cases  when  two  or  more  inventions  are 
claimed  In  a  single  claim 

2.  Proposed   amendment   of   tttl^   r?   CVR 


to  revise  sections  1.52  and  175  and  add  a 
new  section  1.58  deaUng  with  formula  and 
table  format  and  thdr  representation  in  pat- 
ent applications. 

3.  Proposed  amendment  of  title  37  CFR, 
section  2.68.  to  enable  an  attcmey  or  other 
person  representing  the  applicant  to  abandon 
or  withdraw  a  trademark  application, 

4.  Proposed  amendment  of  title  37  CFR  to 
revise  sections  1.225,  1.231,  1551,  1.253,  1.272. 
1.277.  1.281  and  revoke  section  5.3  to  clarify 
practice  before  the  Board  of  Patent  Inter- 
ferences and  correct  inconsistencies. 

6.  Proposed  amendment  of  title  37  CFR. 
sections  l,345(b)  and  2, 14(b),  to  permit 
agents  and  attorneys  who  practice  before 
the  Patent  Office  to  place  dignified  an- 
nouncements In  legal  journals. 

6.  Proposed  amendment  of  title  37  CFR 
to  add  a  new  sectlcm  1 ,69  designed  to  prevent 
omission  of  facts,  data,  or  other  evidence 
presented  In  connection  with  patentability 
or  priority  of  an  Invention. 

7.  Proposed  amendment  of  title  37  CFR, 
section  6,1.  to  establish  a.n  InternationRl 
criasslflcatlon  of  "Ooodi  and  Services  to  which 
Trademarks  are  Applied." 

8.  Proposed  amendment  of  title  37  CFR, 
section  1  55,  to  Implement  PL  92-358  which 
accords  rights  of  priority  based  on  earlier 
filed  applications  for  inventor's  certificates. 

Question  2  What  regulations,  rules,  rates, 
or  poUcy  lnt3rprelatlons  subject  to  5  D8C 
556  and  557  (that  is,  APA  rulemaking  OQ 
the  record)  were  proposed  or  in.tlated  by 
your  agency  dur;ng  calendar  year  1972? 

Answer  2   N  'r.r 

Patent  Orfice  regulations  n;les,  fees,  and 
poUcy  interprets' ions  are  liot  required  by 
statute  to  be  made  on  the  record  after  op- 
portunity for  an  agency  hearing. 

Question  3.  KiCluding  proceedinrs  i:.  which 
your  agency  S3Ught  primarily  to  impose  di- 
rectly (Without  court  action)  a  &ne.  i>eua;iy 
or  forfeiture,  what  admii.isU'ativc-  ttdjudi;a- 
Uons  (Including  licensing  proceodiugs)  sub- 
ject to  6  USC  656  and  567  were  proposed  or 
Initiated  by  your  agency  during  calendar  year 
1972? 

Answer  3.  None.  Patent  Office  adjudications, 
excluding  fines,  peniUtles  and  forfeitures,  are 
not  within  the  purview  of  5  USC  554.  and 
therefore  are  not  subject  to  5  USC  556  and 
557. 

Question  4.  What  adjudications  under  any 
provision  of  5  USC  cliapter  5  seeking  pri- 
marily to  Impose  directly  (without  court 
action)  a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  were 
proposed  or  Initiated  by  your  agency  during 
calendar  year  1972? 

Answer  4.  None.  Adjudications  pursuant 
to  35  USC  32  for  the  suspension  or  exclu- 
.slon  of  a  registered  patent  attorney  or  agent 
to  practice  t>efore  the  Patent  Office  would 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  question.  How- 
ever, no  such  adjudication  was  proposed  or 
Initiated  In  1972. 

Question  5.  Excluding  proceedings  subject 
to  5  USC  554,  656  and  657,  what  proceedings 
on  the  record  after  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing did  your  agency  propose  or  Initiate  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1072? 

Answer  6.  None. 

Question  6.  WIU  you  please  furnish  me 
with  a  list  of  representatl'.c  public  and  non- 
pubUc  activities  proposed  or  initiated  by 
your  agency  during  calendar  year  1972'' 

Answer  6. 

1  Examination  of  patent  appllcaiton.'^  and 
appUcativjos  for  rcKlstratloc  cf  trademarks 

2  Weekly  puTlica'lon  of  i-he  Otfi  lal 
Oazeite  which  primarily  iistf  and  des  rlbes 
the  patents  lEsued  and  iraaemark^  r<»gLsi.ered 
on  each  Tuesday, 

3.  FUllng  requests  for  copies  of  issued 
patents. 

4,  Defending  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  from  adverse  deci- 
sions of  the  Patent  Office  Board  of  Appsala 
and  Trade-mark  Trial  and  Appeal  Board. 
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5.  Defending  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
In  clvU  sctlons  Instituted  by  patent  and 
trad:m'irk  applicants  from  adverse  decisions 
of  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Trademarlt  Trial 
aud  Appeal  Board. 

6.  Proposing  legislation  to  revise  existing 
patent  and  trademark  law. 

7.  Developing  budget  requirements  for  the 
Patent  Office  to  pr:!aent  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congress. 

8.  Reprrsentlng  the  U3.  In  International 
meetings  on  patents  and  trademarks. 

e.  Answering  letters  of  Inquiry  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  relating  to  patents  and 
tradsmarks. 

10.  Preparing  requests  for  procurement  of 
goods  and  services  for  the  Patent  Office. 

11.  Deciding  petitions  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  to  exercise  his  supervisory 
authority. 

Question  7.  Excluding  actions  designed 
primarily  to  Impose  a  &ne.  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, what  final  actions  taken  by  your 
agency  in  calendar  year  1972  could  have  been 
appealed  to  the  courts  for  review  by  anyone 
under  a  statutory  provtslon  or  Judicial  In- 
terpretation? 

Answer  7.  The  following  final  actions  taken 
by  the  Patent  Office  In  1973  could  have  been 
appealed  to  the  courts  for  review. 

1.  Decisions  of  tb?  Patent  Office  Board  of 
Appeals  and  Trademark  Trial  and  Appeal 
Board  which  were  adverse  to  the  patent  or 
trademark  applicant  In  ex  parte  cases. 

a.  Decisions  of  the  Patent  Office  Board  of 
Patent  Interferences. 

3.  Decisions  of  the  Trademark  Trial  and 
Appeal  Board  In  trademark  opposition,  can- 
cellation, and  interference  proceedings. 

4.  Final  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  or  the  official  or  employee  author- 
ized to  act  for  blm.  Such  decisions  would, 
for  example.  Include  the  following: 

(a)  Pinal  refusal  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  register  a  patent  attorney  or 
agent  for  practice  before  the  Patent  Office. 

(b)  Final  decision  of  a  Group  Director 
withdrawing  patent  application  claims  from 
further  consideration  In  the  case. 

(c)  Final  refusal  of  a  retroactive  license  to 
file  a  patent  application  abroad. 

(d)  Final  refusal  to  accept  a  late  payment 
of  a  patent  issue  fee. 

(e)  Fmal  refusal  to  accept  a  patent  appli- 
cation under  35  USC  116  or  118. 

Nationai.  Oceanic  anb  Atmosphxsic 
aoministbation 

Subject. — NOAA  Response  to  Request  from 
Congressman  Puque  Regarding  Opera- 
tions within  the  Advocacy  Jurisdiction  of 
an  Independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agenc>- 
Thj  following  material  Is  in  response  to  the 

request     for     information     concerning     this 

agency's  activities  under  Chapter  6  of  Title  6 

of  the  United  States  Code. 
Answer  to  Question  No.  1 : 

(a)  Pro-ioaed  fees  and  charge,  inspection 
and  certification  of  fishery  products — 60  CFR 
360,  70  and  71.  Proposed  April  11.  1973;final- 
laed  Sept.  9.  1972. 

(b)  Statement  of  policy  and  intent  on  pro- 
posed quality  control  systens — 60  CFR  260. 
Proposed  May  9.  1973:  finaUzed  Aug   18,  1973 

(c)  Amendirents  to  standards  for  grade  of 
frozen  fried  fish  sticks  and  pcrtlons — 60  CFR 
361  and  275.  Finalized  May  24,  1973. 

(d)  Proposed  amendment  to  standards  for 
grade  of  raw  breaded  shrimp — 60  CFR  263. 
Proposed  Aug  2».  1973. 

( e )  Standards  for  grades  of  selected  fishery 
products  made  from  mechanically  separated 
fish  flesh— «0  CFR  361.  363.  366.  Flnalieed 
Aug    19.  1973. 

(f)  Label  designation  for  selected  fishery 


products — SO  CFR  38^00  and  301.  Proposed 
Dec.  21,  1973. 

(g)  Law  Enforcement  and  Marine  Mammal 
Protection — 50  CFR — 

( 1 )  Part  380 — yellowfin  tuna : 

Feb.  3.  37  FR  2633 — Resolution  of  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission. 

Feb  3.  37  PR  25 IC — Proposed  rulemaking  to 
Implement  1973  annual  quota. 

Feb.  9.  37  FR  2890 — Notice  of  change  of 
hearing. 

March  1.  37  FR  4290 — Notice  of  procedural 
change. 

March  3.  37  FR  4375 — Notice  of  change  in 
catch  limit. 

March  3,  37  FR  4460 — Notice  of  season 
clo3ure. 

March  4.  37  FR  4715— PubUcation  of  final 
yellowfin  tuna  r.^gulatlon  for  1373. 

June  24,  37  FR  13513 — Notice  of  change  in 
catch  rate. 

Oct.  21,  37  PR  33757— Notice  Of  change  In 
catch  rate. 

(2)  Part  340 — Regulated  commercial  fish- 
eries: 

Jan.  19,  37  FR  786 — Amendment  to  regula- 
tions. 

March  4,  37  FR  4714 — Amendment  to  reg- 
ulations. 

March  4,  37  FR  4730 — Notice  of  season 
closure. 

May  10.  37  FR  9408 — Notice  of  season  clo- 
sure. 

May  10,  37  FR  9399 — Notice  of  change  In 
catch  quota. 

Aug.  19,  37  FR  16803 — Proposed  rulemaking 
to  Implerrent  herring  regulations. 

Au-j.  32,  37  FR  16895 — Notice  cf  season 
closure. 

Sept.  16,  37  FR  18916— Publication  of  final 
herring  rerulatlons. 

Oct.  31 .  37  FR  32757— Notice  of  season  clo- 
sure of  Qerrges  Bank. 

Oct.  21.  37  FR  22767— Notice  of  season  clo- 
sure Nova  ScctI* 

(8)   Capital  Construction  Fund; 

June  15,  1972,  37  PR  11877 — Proposed  Cap- 
ital Construction  Fund. 

July  28.  1973.  37  FR  15170 — Extension  of 
time  for  filing  comments  on  proposed  Capital 
Construction  Fund. 

Aug.  31,  1973,  37  FR  1 7763— Proposed  Cap- 
ital Construction  Fund  extension  of  time  for 
comments 

Nov.  35,  1972.  37  FR  25034— Capital  Con- 
struction Fund  Joint  tax  regulations. 

Nov.  10,  1973,  37  FR  33917— Capital  Con- 
struction Fund  deposits. 

Dec.  30,  1973,  37  FR  38808 — Capital  Con- 
struction Fund  deposits. 

(4)   Other: 

May  10.  1973,  37  FR  9400 — Fisheries  Loan 
Fund  proc  edures— change  of  interest  rate — 
50  CFR.  Part  260. 

July  4.  1973,  37  PR  13179— ProvUlons  for 
fees — Fishermen's  Protective  Act — 60  CFR 
35C. 

Dec.  2.  1972,  37  FR  25731 — Regulations  gov- 
erning the  taking  and  Importing  of  marine 
mammals  under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1972,  16  use.  1361  to  1407—50 
CFR,  Part  216. 

Dec.  21.  1972,  37  FR  28177 — Proposed  rule- 
making to  Implement  Interim  regulations 
under  the  Marine  Mimmal  Protection  Act. 
Answer  to  Question  No.  2: 
Dec  21,  1972.  37  FR  28177— Notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking.  Marine  Mammal  Act  of 
1972.  16  USC  1361  to  1407;  also  Dec.  2,  1973, 
37  FR  35731. 

Answer  to  Question  No.  3:  None. 
Answer  to  Question  No.  4:  None. 
Answer  to  Question  No.  6:   None. 
Answer  to  question  No.  6: 
It  would  appear  that  the  activities  detailed 
under   Question   No.    1    constitute   a   list   of 
representative  activities. 
Answer  to  Question  No.  7 


The  following  are  specific  areis  where  final 
action  could  have  resulted  in  Judicial  review: 

(a)  Fishing  Veesel  Construction  Subsidies 
(U^.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act  (46 
USC  1401-1413). 

(b)  Administration  of  the  Fishermen's 
loan  fund  (PUh  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  16 
USC  743(0). 

(c)  Implementation  of  Tuna  Convention 
Act  of   1950   (16  USC  951-961). 

(d)  Setting  fees  for  Indemnification  fund 
under  the  Fishermen's  Protection  Act  of  1967 
(32  USC  1971-1977). 

(e)  Mcrtgage  insurance  rbllgatlon  guaran- 
tee program  under  Federal  Ship  Financing 
Act  of  1973,  46  USC  1271-1280. 

(f)  AdmlnUtration  of  the  Prlbllof  Island 
Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966,  16  USC  1161-1168. 

(g)  Supervision  of  FUherman's  Coopera- 
tive Association  activities.  16  USC  521  and 
632. 

The  OmcE  or  Foreion  Dibect  Investments 

The  following  responses  correspond  to  the 
niimV>ered  questions. 

1.  The  following  are  statements  of  the 
general  nature  of  changes  made  during  1972 
In  the  Foreign  Direct  Investment  Regula- 
tions, 15  CFR.  Part  1000,  after  Federal  Reg- 
ister publication  of  notice  and  request  for 
comments: 

(a)  Provision  for  a  liquid  foreign  balance 
exemption  for  available  proceeds. 

(b)  Revocation  of  the  prohibition  against 
positive  net  tran3fer  of  capital  when  holding 
available  proceeds  In  the  form  of  foreign 
property  at  year  end. 

(c)  Changes  In  the  definition  of  aflUlated 
foreign  national. 

(d)  Revocation  of  the  mandatory  deduc- 
tion fcr  expenditure  of  available  proceeds. 

(e)  Provision  for  allocation  cf  available 
prccecds  or  proceed!  borrowings  during  the 
first  two  months  of  1973  to  1972  postlve  di- 
rect Investment. 

(f )  Provision  for  including  affiliated  foreign 
nationals'  debt  repayments  occurring  during 
the  first  two  months  of  1973  in  the  calcula- 
tion cf  1972  transfers  of  capital. 

(g)  Inclusion  of  over;eas  brrrowlng  repay- 
ments within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"transfers  of  capital." 

(h)  Provision  for  interchanging  borrow- 
ings by  a  direct  investor  and  proreeds  bcrrow- 
Inss  from  its  overseas  finance  subsidiaries. 

(1)  Provision  for  assumption  by  a  direct 
investor  of  its  overseas  finance  subsidiaries' 
overseas  borrowings. 

2.  None. 

3.  None. 

4.  None. 
6.  None. 

6.  A  list  cf  representative  activities  during 
1072  would  include  those  set  forth  In  the 
p'-rt  (e)  cf  the  question. 

7.  None. 

MABTnME  ADMINISTBATION'S  ANSWERS  TO  CON- 
GRESSMAN  Don   Fuqua's  Questions 

Question  1 :  What  regulations,  rules,  rates 
or  policy  Interpretations  subject  to  6  US.C. 
653  (the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA) 
notice  and  comment  rulemaking  provi- 
sions) were  proposed  by  your  a^cn-y  during 
calendar  year  1972? 

None  of  the  activities  of  Maritime  Admin- 
istration are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  6 
use.  563.  Nevertheless,  the  Secretary  does 
publUh  regulations  relating  to  there  activi- 
ties In  proposed  form  making  them  avail- 
able for  public  comment.  Such  regulations 
published  In  calendar  year  1972  were : 

a.  Regulations  governing  capital  construc- 
tion funds  authorized  by  section  607  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  for 
the  United  States  Mcrehant  Marine. 

b.  Regulations  governing  the  granting  and 
administration  of  construction-differential 
subsidy  under  Title  V  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
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rtne  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  for  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine. 

c.  Regulations  written  Jointly  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, which  provide  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  income  tax  liability  of  any  per- 
son a  party  to  an  agreement  establishing  a 
capitril  ccnstructlon  fund. 

d.  Regulations  establishing  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure for  chartering  vessels  to  carry  Govern- 
ment generated  cargoes  subject  to  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  1954. 

e.  Rejrulatio:  s  governing  the  extent  to 
which  U.8.-flag  liquid  and  dry  bulk  cargo 
vessels  on  which  a  construction-differential 
subsidy  has  been  paid  may  engage  In  trading 
between  pcrta. 

Question  2:  What  regulations,  rules,  rates 
or  policy  Interpretations  subject  to  6  VS.C. 
5G6  and  577  (Ihnt  Is.  APA  rulemaking  on 
the  record)  were  proposed  or  Initiated  by  your 
accncy  during  calendar  year  1972? 

None. 

Question  3:  Excluding  proceedings  In 
which  your  agency  sought  primarily  to  Im- 
pose directly  (without  court  action)  a  fine, 
penalty  of  forfeiture,  what  administrative 
adjudication  (Including,  licensing  initiated 
by  your  agency  during  calendar  year  1972)  ? 

Durin3  calendar  year  1972,  the  Maritime 
Admlnistruifon  proposed  or  initiated  admin- 
istrative adjudications  In  the  following 
areas: 

a.  Determination  of  the  adequacy  of  VS.- 
flag  service  on  essential  routes  for  purposes 
of  awarding  operatlng-dlfTerentlal  subsidy, 
and  the  effect  of  such  subsidy  on  other  ccm- 
petlng  U.S. -flag  carriers.  (Section  605(c)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended, 
the  "Act"). 

b.  Hearings  imdcr  Section  805(a)  of  the 
Act  l:i  which  a  subsidized  operator  or  an 
applicant  fcr  subsidy  requests  written  per- 
mission to  cpcrate  In  the  domestic  trades. 

The  Maritime  Administration  is  also  re- 
quired by  statute  to  Initiate  administrative 
hearings  to  determine  If  operating-differen- 
tial subsl:iy  Is  neoessiry  to  meet  competition 
of  foreign-flag  ships  (Section  602  of  the  Act) 
and  to  determine  If  a  readjustment  In  future 
subsidy  payments  Is  necessary  (Section  606 
(1)  of  the  Act).  In  calendar  year  1972  no 
hearings  under  these  latter  two  sections  were 
held. 

Qusstlon  4:  What  adjudications  under  any 
provision  of  5  DB.C.  Chapter  5  seeking  pri- 
marily to  Impose  directly  (without  court  ac- 
tion) a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  were  pro- 
posed or  initiated  by  your  agency  during  cal- 
endar year  1972? 

None. 

Question  5:  Excluding  proceedings  subject 
to  5  U.S.C.  551,  556  and  557,  what  procesd- 
Ings  on  the  record  after  an  opportunity  for 
hearing  did  your  agency  propose  or  initiate 
during  calendar  year  1972? 

DurlnR  1972.  the  Maritime  Administration 
propo^'ed  or  initiated  proceedings  on  the 
record  In  the  following  areas: 

a.  Appeals  under  contracts  from  final  de- 
cisions of  obntracting  offlecrs  In  disputes  be- 
tween shipowners,  shipyards,  or  vessel  opera- 
tions and  the  Maritime  Administration  or  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board. 

b.  Equal  employment  opportunity  com- 
plaint against  a  shipyard. 

Question  6:  Will  you  please  furnish  mo 
with  a  list  of  representative  public  and  non- 
public activities  proposed  or  initiated  by  your 
agency  during  calend.ir  year  1972? 

Attached  Is  the  annual  report  of  the  Marl- 
t'me  Administration  entitled.  "A  New  Wave 
In  Merchant  Shipping",  which  contains  a 
thorough  review  of  activities  of  the  agency 
during  Flssal  Year  1973.  Activities  during 
cals:idar  1972  were  substantially  the  same. 

Question  7-  Excluding  actions  designed 
primarily  to  impose  a  fine,  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, what  final  actions  taken  by  your 
agency  in  calendar  year  1972  could  have  been 


appealed  to  the  courts  for  review  by  anyone 
under  a  statutory  provision  or  Judicial  In- 
terpretation? 

All  actions  taken  under  the  answer  to  ques- 
tions 3  and  6.  Other  actions  Include  person- 
nel actions  as  well  as  certain  determinations 
made  by  the  Maritime  Administration  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  certain  corporations  to  en- 
gage in  the  capital  construction  fund  pro- 
gram. 

RODINO  TAKES  ACTION  ON 
NATIONAL  CRISES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  re- 
flect back  on  the  session  of  Congress  that 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  I  can  recall  no  other 
time  in  my  25  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  this  Nation  and  this 
Congress  have  faced  the  grave  issues  that 
confront  us  as  we  move  into  the  final 
days  of  1973. 

Our  system  of  government  is  being 
sorely  and  strongly  tested  as  it  has  in  no 
time  since  the  Civil  War.  But  the  crises 
we  face  are  not  only  at  high  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Every  individual  American 
daily  faces  a  personal  crisis,  as  prices 
push  higher,  as  our  cities  continue  to  be 
plagued  with  problems  and  our  fuel  be- 
comes scaicer. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  have  found  myself  in  the 
awesome  position  of  dealing  with  two  of 
the  most  momentous  tasks  ever  to  come 
before  our  Congress.  For  the  first  time  in 
U.S.  histoi-y.  a  Vice  President  has  resign- 
ed on  charges  of  criminnl  wrongdoing. 
Acting  under  tlie  never-before-used  25th 
amendment,  my  committee  staff  under- 
took a  thorough  and  fair  investigation  of 
the  nominee  to  fill  that  vacancy,  my  col- 
league Gerald  Ford.  After  lengthy  and 
probing  consideration  of  Mr.  Ford's  nom- 
ination— including  review  of  1,700 
pages  of  FBI  reports — the  committee 
voted  last  week  for  confirmation. 

Nov.',  with  that  con-sidaration  complete, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  must  move 
ahead  with  deliberate  speed  to  another 
historic  task — the  conduct  of  an  inquiry 
to  determine  whether  there  are  groimds 
for  the  impeachment  charges  that  have 
been  brought  against  the  President. 

I  must  say  that  the  consideration  of 
resolutions  to  the  process  of  impeach- 
ment of  ths  President  is  a  task  I  had 
hoped  would  not  be  necessary.  I  believe 
that  any  responsible  American  must  view 
this  prospect  with  a  deep  sense  of  sad- 
ness and  abiding  concern  for  the  future 
of  our  democratic  system  of  government. 
The  constitutional  Issues  we  face  now, 
and  how  we  liandle  them,  will  affect  the 
future  direction  of  tliis  Nation  and  the 
kind  of  government  we  continue  to  build 
for  ourselves. 

But  while  we  fi?ht  the  constitutional 
battles  to  keep  that  democracy,  we  can- 
not overlook  perhaps  our  greatest  goal — 
that  of  assuring  life's  necessities  for 
every  American.  While  I  have  been  called 
on  to  direct  these  momentous  national 
tasks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  people  who  sent  me  here — the  people 
of  the  10th  District  in  New  Jersey. 

These  people  must  have  a  strong  and 


vigilant  advocate  here  in  Congress.  For 
it  has  been  said  that  the  problems  that 
will  face  our  Nation's  cities  in  the  future, 
confront  the  Newark  area  now.  I  am 
only  too  acutely  aware  of  that  fact.  I 
have  tried,  therefore,  to  be  a  leader  in 
developing  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
will  permit  our  cities  to  thrive  and  allow 
each  city  resident  to  live  free  from  hard- 
ship and  free  from  want. 

RISING    PRICES 

Rising  prices  still  are  the  greatest  daily 
hardship  for  each  household,  and  per- 
haps nowhere  do  we  feel  the  pinch  of 
high  prices  more  than  in  our  food  pur- 
chases. 

My  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  has  concluded  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  industry's  monopolistic  prac- 
tices on  food  prices.  The  results  are 
shccklng.  As  much  as  $20  billion  or  more 
of  the  Nation's  yearly  $120  billion  food 
bill  may  res'olt  from  anticompetitive 
practices.  Milk — so  important  to  the 
American  diet — has  been  a  special  vic- 
tim of  industry  efforts  to  push  up  prices. 
With  this  study  as  a  guide.  I  plan  to 
develop  much-needed  legislation  to  con- 
trol inflitionar>'  practices. 

No  gro'jp  of  Americans  feels  the  pres- 
sure of  rising  prices  more  than  our  senior 
citizens.  To  make  life  a  little  easier  for 
them  I  sronsored  a  bill  in  early  Sep- 
tember to  provide  a  5.9-percent  immedi- 
ate increase  in  benefits.  When  this 
seemed  unattainable  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  7-percent  increase  to 
be  effective  January  1.  I  was  disap- 
pcinted  that  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
an  increase  now,  for  I  fully  realize  the 
desperate  need  of  our  retired  people  for 
a  raise  to  compensate  for  soaring  infla- 
tion and  the  high  cost  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  I  also  joined  in  sponsoring  a  bill 
to  authorize  reduced  air  fares  for  people 
65  years  and  older.  It  is  Impossible  for 
these  people  to  afford  the  conslantli'  es- 
calating costs  of  air  travel. 

ENEBGT 

But  the  dollar  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
is  shrinking.  Supplies  of  our  essential 
resources  are  drying  up.  And  the  most 
crucial  shortage  is.  of  course,  fuel.  The 
people  of  the  Newark  area — as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  country — face  the  prospect 
of  lower  temperatures  in  their  homes  and 
offices,  and  less  gasoline  to  fill  their  gas 
tanks. 

The  current  energy  crisis  comes  as  no 
surprise.  Last  January,  when  there  was 
still  some  chance  of  preventing  this 
crisis — but  before  the  administration 
would  even  concede  that  we  face  severe 
shortages — I  introduced  legislation  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  and  continuing  supply 
cf  oil  by  ending  State  production  controls 
and  by  repealing  oil  import  quotas. 

From  the  very  first  days  of  1973. 1  have 
supported  legislative  efforts  to  conserve 
oil  and  develop  a  coherent  national  poUcy 
on  energy  resources — mandatory  fuel  al- 
Ixiation.  recycling  of  waste  oil.  tax  de- 
ductions for  use  of  carpools.  programs  to 
develop  solar  energy  use,  and  year-round 
daylight  savings. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  has 
been  studying  competition  and  pricing 
among  giant  petroleum  companies  to  in- 
sure that  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws  are 
better  promoted.  This  Investigation  be- 
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came  especially  crucial  when  it  was 
l:arned  that  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  attempted  to  Interfere  with 
an  antitnist  action  against  major  oil 
companies  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 

mission. 

cmtMS 

While  Inflation  and  fuel  shortages 
rlague  us.  the  ever-present  fear  of  crime 
continues  to  haunt  our  Nation's  city 
dwellers. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  we  were 
successful  in  extending  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  legi-la- 
tion  tD  provide  further  funding  to  sup- 
port anticrime  programs.  Previous  fund- 
ing under  the  original  legislation  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  new  grant  to  the 
North  Ward  Educational  and  Cultural 
Center  for  a  liigh  impact  anticrime  pro- 
gram to  reduce  crime  and  delinquency 
through  an  outre.ich  and  referral  pro- 
gram, remedial  education  counseling,  and 
other  activities.  Grants  made  previous- 
ly— primarily  to  the  city  of  Newark — 
have  supported  programs  such  as  a  resi- 
dential treatment  center  for  crime  delin- 
quents, patrolmen  for  public  hDUsing 
areas,  and  installation  of  high-intenfiity 
street  lamps. 

I  introduced  ths  Victims  of  Crime  Act 
of  1973  to  assure  that  Innocent  victims 
of  violent  crimes  will  be  compcnfated 
for  related  expenses  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent. 

Drug  abuse  has  been  a  prime  factor  In 
encouraging  criminal  activity.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  measure  to  aid  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dr\]g  addiction.  Legislation  I 
developed  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  coun- 
tries that  do  not  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  In  curbing  international 
hard  drug  trtifflc  has  begun  to  have  an 
impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  needs  of  this  country 
at  this  critical  moment  in  history  are 
masfive.  Our  people  are  being  asked  to 
accept  challenges  to  our  democratic  way 
of  goverr.ment  and  to  our  way  of  life. 
But  our  needs  are  not  overwhelming.  The 
actions  I  have  taken  indicate  the  direc- 
tion I  think  this  coimtry  can  move  in. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  done,  particu- 
larly in  our  cities.  But  I  am  committed 
to  assuring  that  this  Nation  will  not  only 
survive  through  Its  current  difficulties, 
but  will  emerge  stronger  and  better  able 
to  provide  for  full  and  productive  lives 
for  all  our  people 


1969  08A  Miuo  Qttksttoms  Cttstoot  or 
NtxoN   PM-nca 
(By  George  AnCban) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnistratloa  (OSA)  Internal  memorandum 
dated  in  May,  1969.  Indicates  the  agency  did 
n;:t  have  legal  custody  of  the  papers  Presi- 
dent Rtcborct  NUon  said  he  gave  to  the 
American  public  In  March,  1969. 

The  memorandum  w«a  written  on  May  27, 
1963.  by  a  former  Postil  Service  employe, 
Sherrod  Eut,  who  had  be^n  hired  aa  a  con- 
sultant by  the  National  Archives  to  assist  Ln 
ssrtlng  and  fllln5  the  mora  than  500  crates 
of  NUon  Tice-presldantlal   papers. 

DEED    DELrvESED    IN     1070 

President  NUon  has  sail  he  donated  the 
papers  to  the  N.^tlinil  Archives,  which  la 
administered  by  G8A,  on  Mar.  27.  1969.  How- 
erer.  a  de^d  beirlng  that  date  was  not  de- 
livered to  the  G3A  until  more  than  a  yesw 
liter— In  April.  1970.  That  deed  was  not 
signed  by  a  repressntatlvc  of  the  OSA. 

The  GSA  handbrok  en  presldentlxl  papers 
an  J  libraries  states  that  a  deed  transferring 
ownership  of  papers  to  the  public  should  be 
signed  at  the  time  the  papers  are  delivered 
"or  phcrtly  thereafter." 

The   also   states,    " should 

not  be  allowed  lo  remain  In  the  physician 

of    the    library,    transmitting 

agency.  a   signed   deed   cf   Rift." 


THE    1969    OSA    MEMO    QUESTIONS 
CUSTODY  OP  NIXON  PAPER3 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr  MizvmsKY)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  November  30. 1  told  my  colleagues 
about  a  questlcn-ftlled  letter  I  sent  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  surrounding 
President  Nixon's  gift  of  pre -Presidential 
papers  to  the  National  Archives  As  fur- 
ther illustration  of  how  crucial  It  Is  that 
these  questions  be  answered.  I  call  your 
attention  to  an  article  that  appeared  In 
today's  Des  Moines  Register  written  by 
George  Anthan. 


The 


of  the  deed,  and  whether 


be  consllered  a  legal  Judgment  transferring 
ownership  of  the  pipcro,  is  highly  important. 
ofDclals  contend.  If  the  pipers  were  not 
legally  transferred  by  Mr.  NUon  to  the  pub- 
lic befcre  July  25.  1969,  he  would  not  be 
eligible  for  a  1570.000  tax  deduction  be  baa 
claimed,  they  say. 

Mr  NUon  has  acknowledged  the  $570,000 
deduction  for  his  vlce-presldentlal  papers  is 
a  major  reason  >ic  paid  "nominal"  federal 
income  taxes  in  1970  and  1971.  White  House 
documents  now  being  prepared  for  release 
show  Mr  Nixon  paid  $789  In  federal  taxes  In 
1970.  $878  In  1971  and  $4,298  In  1972.  In  aU 
three  years  he  would  have  been  able  to 
deduct  part  of  the  $570,000  value  of  his  1969 
gift  of  papers  from  his  taxable  Income. 

1969  LAW 

Congress  passed  a  law  making  such  gifts 
after  July  26.  1969.  Inellglb'.e  for  a  tax  break. 
Thus.  If  It  Is  found  that  Mr.  NUon's  gift  ac- 
tually did  not  become  legal  until  April.  1970. 
or  even  later,  he  would  have  received  a  tax 
deduction  to  which  he  Is  not  entitled,  ac- 
cording to  offlclals  of  Tax  Analysts  and  Ad- 
vocates, a  public  Interest  law  &nn  that  has 
requested  an  Independent  audit  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  (IRS)  decision  to 
grant  the  tax  deduction. 

The  OSA  consultant's  memorandum  Is  an- 
other indication  that  the  agency  Itself  did 
not  regard  the  papers  to  have  been  the 
property  of  the  tlnlted  States,  even  after. 
the  date  Mr.  NUon  contends  be  donated  the 
papers. 

East,  the  consultant,  addressed  the  memo- 
randum to  the  assistant  archivist  of  the  U.S. 
reporting  on  the  progress  he  had  made  sort- 
ing and  cataloging  the  Nixon  papers. 

East  noted  that  a  rslatlvely  small  num- 
ber of  papers  had  been  to  the  US.  by 

Mr   NUon 30.  1968.  before  he  took  . 

But.  In  late  May,  1969.  to  the  bulk 

of  the  papers,  he  wrote since  the  papers 

for   the   ore   not   yet  deeded    to   the 

United   States,    no   appraisal    of    the    supers 

for   permanent   edition   or  elimination 

of  duplicated  extranecua  material  has 

been  attempted." 

BI7GOESTVD  flTtTDT 

In  another  referenee  to  the  "main  body 
of  NUon  papers."  Bast  noted  they  were  "not 
yet  deeded    .  " 

In    concluding    his    memorandum.    Kast 


states;  "As  heretofore  Indicated,  further 
work  should  await  some  further  clarlflca- 
tlon  of  White  House  wishes  and  Intentions 
and  perhaps  a  careful  study  by  selected  pro- 
fessional staff  yet  to  be  designated  who  will 
have  responsibility  for  planning  and  adm!n- 
Utering  the  holding  of  a  future  Richard  M. 
Nlxjn  Ubrary." 

The  deed  dated  March  27.  1963,  Is  signed 
by  Edward  L.  Morgan,  a  deputy  counsel  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Nixon's  name  Is  typed  In 
above,  but  there  Is  no  signature.  The  deed  Is 
accompanied  by  a  notarized  statement  by 
Frank  de  Marco.  Jr  ,  a  I  o"?  An"-ele-.  Calif., 
tax  lawyer,  who  states  that  Morgan  had 
stated  to  dc  Marco  that  he  was  authorized 
to  sljn  In  behalf  of  the  President.  Dc  Marco 
has  said  the  deed  was  given  to  the  OSA 
more  than  a  year  after  the  papers  were  de- 
livered because  he  kept  the  doc'mtnt  secret. 

De  Marco  has  acknowledged  that  he  did 
not  keep  rotary  records  of  the  transaction. 
as  required  by  California  law.  De  Marco 
l3  a  partner  In  the  firm  of  Kalmvach,  de 
Marco,  Knapp  and  Shllllngworth,  and  he 
13  a  ccmmlsslrned  rotarv  publl;.  Ho  notar- 
ized two  documents  relating  to  the  1969 
gift  of  Nixon  papers. 

The  Dec.  30,  1B63,  gift  of  NUon  papers  was 
bandied  differently. 

CHATTEI,    DEED 

The  chattel  deed  turning  ownership  of 
those  papers  over  to  the  public  was  delivered 
along  with  the  papers.  The  deed  Is  signed 
by  Mr.  NUon  and  by  a  representative  of  the 
GSA. 

Under  general  pract'ces  foil  awed  both  by 
the  IRS  and  by  the  courts,  a  gift  quall9es 
for  a  tax  deduction  if  it  is  clear  that  the 
giver  has  legally  transferred  ownership  and 
that  the  recipient  accepts  the  gift. 


A    BREAKTHROUGH    IN    DIABETES 
RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patb4an)  Is  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  diabetes  is 
a  major  health  problem  affecting  nearly 
5  million  Americans  of  all  nges.  It  has 
doubled  in  the  past  10  years  and  is  now 
the  seventh  leading  ciuse  of  death  from 
disease  and  the  third  most  common  cause 
of  blindness  in  the  United  States.  It  ac- 
counts directly  for  35.000  deaths  an- 
nually and  is  a  contributing  factor  in  at 
leist  that  many  more  deaths  each  year. 
Diabetes  Is  responsible  for  an  estimated 
38.8  million  diys  of  restricted  activity 
annually.  Including  19.9  million  days  that 
are  spent  in  bed. 

Today,  the  life  expectancy  of  a  dia- 
betic is  greater  than  it  was  50  years  ago, 
but  is  still  only  two-thirds  that  of  the 
general  population.  The  discovery  of  in- 
sulin in  the  1920's  improved  prospects 
for  diabetes  victims  enormously,  and  gave 
young  diabetics  a  chance  to  lead  a  nearly 
normal  life.  Now.  doctors  and  scientists 
have  reached  another  plateau  in  their 
search  for  a  cure  for  this  dread  disease. 
Recent  developments  in  diabetes  re- 
search could  lead  to  complete  control 
within  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  enumerate  seme  of  the 
more  promising  leads  recently  annoimced 
by  the  American  Diabetes  Association.  In 
laboratory  experiments,  diabetic  rata 
have  been  cured  by  implanting  In  their 
bodies  t>eta  cells  taken  from  nondiabetlo 
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rats.  Researchers  predict  this  procedure 
can  be  used  on  humans  within  the  next  5 
years.  Another  breakthrough  is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  artificial  pancreas  to  be 
Implanted  under  the  skin  to  provide  dia- 
betes control  without  injections.  Some 
of  the  components  for  this  apparatus 
have  alre:idy  been  perfected  and  it  may 
be  in  use  by  mld-1976.  In  addition,  a  new 
surgical  approach  to  pancreatic  trans- 
plants has  provided  a  great  deal  of  en- 
couragement. Two  patients  who  have  re- 
ceived such  transplants,  one  over  22 
months  ago  and  another  over  16  months 
ago.  are  in  excellent  medical  condition. 

All  of  this  is  good  news,  but  much  work 
still  remains.  In  April  of  this  year.  I  in- 
troduced in  this  Chimber,  H.R.  7068,  the 
National  Diabetes  Act  of  1973  to  help  in 
the  effort  to  find  a  cure  for  diabetes.  My 
bill  would  strengthen  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases;  it  would  provide  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  local  and 
private  efforts  in  diabetes  prevention  and 
control;  and  it  would  establish  15  na- 
tional diabetes  research  and  treatment 
centers  throughout  the  United  States.  As 
with  other  health  programs,  I  feel  this 
meaisure  deserves  priority  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  the  thought  that  I  view  these  recent 
developments  in  diabetes  research  as 
further  support  of  my  strong  belief  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  will  eventually  con- 
quer even  the  most  dread  diseases  that 
afflict  mankind. 


BEVILL  SUPPORTS  BUDGET  AND 
IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BEVTLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  7130,  a  proposal  to  set 
up  a  comprehensive  congressional  budget 
process  to  deal  with  overall  budget  pol- 
icy and  priorities. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  establishes  a 
new  framework  in  which  congressional 
budget  decisions  are  made,  and  in  my 
opinion,  strengthens  the  appropriations 
process. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  solve  the  rimaway  Fed- 
eral budgets  this  country  faces  year  after 
year.  If  the  Nation's  economy  is  to  func- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  all,  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  Federal 
Government  adopt  and  operate  on 
soimd  fiscal  principles.  Passage  of  this 
bill  would  be  a  good  beginning  toward 
reaching  this  goal . 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
Improve  congressional  control  of  the 
budget  by:  First,  establishing  a  legisla- 
tive budget  process  for  determining  na- 
tional policies  and  priorities,  and  second, 
providing  for  congressional  review  of  any 
impoundment  of  funds  by  the  executive 
branch.  Title  I  would  establish  budget 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

To  assist  these  committees  there  would 
be  set  up,  within  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government,  a  Legislative  Budget 


Office,  headed  by  a  Legislative  Budget 
Director.  The  Legislative  Budget  Office 
would  develop  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
for  other  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  upon  their  request,  information 
with  respect  to  existing  and  proposed 
legislation  which  would  form  the  basis 
of  estimating  the  effect  on  budget  out- 
lays of  such  legislation  not  only  on  the 
current  fiscal  year  but  also  for  the  next 
4  fiscal  years. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7130  would 
Insure  that  the  power  of  appropriation 
assigned  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
is  responsibly  and  effectively  exercised. 

In  our  fight  against  inflation,  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  created 
by  huge  budget  deficits.  Much  of  the 
problem  of  deficit  spending  has  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  Congress  has  never 
effectively  reviewed  the  Federal  budget 
and  established  ceilings  on  Federal 
spending.  It  has  examined  each  appro- 
priation independently,  without  making 
comparisons  of  programs. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  every  pro- 
vision of  this  bill,  Mr.  Six;aker.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  major  step  In  the  right 
direction  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

I  feel  that  H.R.  7130  would  help  hold 
the  total  appropriations  vsathin  the  total 
anticipated  revenues.  And  vmtil  this  is 
done,  inflation,  including  the  continuous 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
reassert  its  vital  constitutional  role  in 
deciding  spending  priorities.  Passage  of 
this  bill  would  be  a  good  beginning 
toward  reaching  this  goal. 


JOHN  HUNT— STATESMAN 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
magazine  section  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Bulletin  of  November  18,  1973, 
appears  a  most  enlightening,  deserved, 
and  interesting  article  on  our  esteemed 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  (John  E 
Hunt). 

Known  affectionately  as  "Rocky" 
among  his  many  friends  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  John  Hunt  is  recognized  for 
his  integrity,  courage,  and  willingness  to 
stand  up  for  what  he  believes  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  his  country.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Hes  "Johnnt"  to  thx  Chicken  Shack 

Gang 

(By  Rem  Rleder) 

The  affable,  solldly-buUt  ex-mlddlewelght 
with  the  steel-gray  crewcut  was  reminiscing 
about  his  days  In  the  ring. 

He  was  thinking  back  to  the  night  when 
he  fought  at  6  30  In  the  Iron  Rock  Hotel  in 
South  Bethlehem  and  two  hours  later  at 
McCardle's  Saloon. 

"I  won  both,  and  got  paid  a  total  of  »4.50," 
he  said.  "In  those  days  that  was  a  lot  of 
money." 

The  ex-mlddlewelght  t>egan  boxing  at  the 
age  of  14.  He  finally  quit  seven  years  later 
because  his  g^randmother  didn't  want  him  to 
go  on. 


He  fought  In  the  hard  coal  and  steel  coun- 
try of  upstate  Pennsylvania,  In  towns  with 
names  like  Carbondale.  He  used  his  meager 
prize-money  to  buy  meal  tickets  at  a  diner, 
so  he  could  enjoy  some  rice  pudding  and 
milk  after  school. 

Later  he  represented  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  five  years.  Three  times  he  made 
It  to  the  finals  of  a  national  tournament, 
only  to  lose  to  a  clever  boxer. 

A  converted  southpaw,  the  ex-mlddle- 
welght sail  he  could  hit  with  either  hand. 
"If  I  could  get  you,  I'd  stop  you,"  he  said. 
It  was  an  unlikely  place  to  talk  about 
boxing;  In  Washington,  DC.  In  the  ornate 
speaker's  lounge  Just  off  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  all  chandeliers  and 
mirrors  and  gaudy  decoration. 

But  then  the  ex-mlddlewelght  has  an  im- 
probable biography:  boxing  ring  and  sand- 
lot,  apprenticeship  as  a  boUermaker,  highly- 
decorated  World  War  11  veteran,  three  dec- 
ades on  the  New  Jersey  State  Police,  Glouces- 
ter county  sheriff.  New  Jersey  state  senate 
and,  finally,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

His  name  Is  John  E.  Hunt,  better  known  aa 
Johnny  to  his  friends  In  Pitman,  N.J.  and 
In  the  Chicken  Shack  Gang,  and  also  known 
as  one  of  the  most  conservative  members  of 
the  entire  House. 

With  his  down-to-earth  manner.  Hunt  re- 
minds you  more  of  the  cop  he  once  was  thsm 
the  Congressman  he  now  Is.  Nearlng  his 
65th  birthday,  he  looks  10  or  15  years  young- 
er. He  sets  a  brisk  pace  on  walks  from  his 
office  to  the  Capitol,  and  he  looks  like  he 
could  still  go  a  few  rounds. 

"He's  the  epitome  cf  a  hard-line  right- 
winger,"  says  an  acquaintance  from  Hunt's 
days  in  th?  Jersey  senate.  "He  looks  exactly 
like  what  he  Is.  He  Is  probably  the  most 
classic  right-winger  I've  ever  met." 

"To  a  degree  he's  a  caricature,"  says  a  not- 
overly-sympathetlc  House  colleague.  "He's 
blustery,  red-blooded,  ycu  know,  'we  served 
once  and  what's  the  matt;r  with  these  kids, 
my  country  right  or  wrong  .  .  .'  " 

The  numbers  tell  the  story.  In  1972  Hunt 
was  rated  at  89  percent  by  the  conservative 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  at  0 
by  the  liberal  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. He  has  a  perfect  score  with  the  hard- 
line American  Security  Council. 

While  his  colleagues  differ  sharply  on  the 
subject  of  John  Hunt,  no  one  would  dispute 
this  assessment  by  his  clos;  friend  and  fel- 
low conservative  Rp.  George  A.  Goodllng, 
(R-Pa.),  "He's  either  on  one  side  or  an- 
other, he's  never  a  straddler.  He's  a  fighter 
all  the  way  through." 

Hunt  always  lets  you  know  where  he 
stands.  His  four  terms  In  Congress  have  been 
replete  with  forthright  If  somewhat  over- 
heated rhetoric,  as  well  as  a  tendency  toward 
malaproplsm. 

In  1968,  in  a  time  of  great  turmoil  In  this 
country,  John  Hunt  summed  up  his  credo. 

"It  is  time  for  a  moratorium  on  mass  dem- 
onstrations," he  said.  "It  Is  time  for  the 
courts  to  stop  catering  to  criminals.  It  Is  time 
for  praying  preachers  and  fewer  political 
parsons.  It  Is  time  to  stop  exploiting  the 
fears  and  prejudices  of  minorities.  It  Is  time 
for  politicians  to  stop  over-promising.  It  la 
time  for  civil  rights  leaders  to  be  clvU.  It  Is 
time  for  workers  to  work.  It  Is  time  to  re- 
flect upon  our  past  and  to  think  about  those 
principles  that  have  made  us  the  greatest  of 
nations — those  embodied  In  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

In  an  interview  not  long  ago.  Hunt  turned 

his  fir?  on  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee. 

"A    three-ring    circus,"    he    fumed.    "The 

greatest  show  on  earth.  Barnum  and  Bailey 

was  a  piker." 

Despite  the  hard  line,  Hunt  Is  an  ex- 
treoaely  easy-going  person,  an  Incurably 
gregarlotis  man  who  enjoys  the  camaraderie 
with  his  feUow  Congressmen. 
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He  U  proud  th&C  he  knovs  all  434  eol- 
lea^uea.  In  tbe  spe&ker'i  lounge  he  has  • 
hello  or  a  ne«:ll3  or  a  slap  on  the  tNtck  fcr 
everyone.  Aa  be  walks  from  his  otBce  in  the 
Longwortb  Blading  to  the  Capitol,  he  calls 
every  one  of  the  Capitol  policemen  by  name. 
One  House  liberal  calls  Hunt's  peraonaltty 
hl3  redeeming  trait." 

"Usually  right-wingers  and  left-wingers 
have  no  sense  cX  humor."  this  Congressman 
said.  "But  John's  amusing:  he's  a  pleasant 
sort  of  fellow. ■■ 

Hunt  likes  to  mention  hla  high  regard  for 
Congressmen  of  aU  pcrsaastons.  "We  have 
in  the  Hovtse  a  tsondshlp  which  n:Ter  meets 
the  public  eye."  he  says  '"A  lot  of  liberals  I 
know  are  flrst-claaa  citizens  '  Bnt  his  closest 
pals  are  a  group  of  fellow  consgi rattven. 

Hunt  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Chicken 
Shack  Gang,  about  20  right-wing  Jhrpubll- 
cans  who  eat  dinner  erery  Wednesday  at  a 
fried  chicken  lotnt   tn  Maryland 

While  the  group  is  social.  It  also  plays  a 
slgntflcant  political  role  In  the  House  Many 
other  conservative  Republicans  coordinate 
strategy  with  the  hard-cere  Chicken  Shark- 
ers, and  the  group  maintains  tirs  with  con- 
servative and  scuthem  Democrats. 

The  nucleus  of  the  group,  which  Includes 
Pennsylvania  Republicans  Ooodllng  and 
John  H.  Ware  and  Ohio  GOP  members  Sam- 
uel L.  Devtne  and  Donald  D  Clancy,  meets 
for  dinner  almost  every  night.  About  a  dcren 
gather  for  a  breakfast  planning  sesston  every 
Wednesday  morning,  and  many  s  e  each 
other  the  next  day  at  the  House  Prayer 
Breakfast. 

John  Hunt  Is  a  very  up  front  peisou  and 
his  office,  like  hts  appearance,  tells  a  lot 
about  him.  You  ars  gristed  by  a  placard 
reading.  "Welcome  Home  POWs "  There  Is  a 
p  jster  of  the  American  Oag.  with  the  Inj^rtp- 
tlon.  '"This  la  our  flag  Be  proud  cf  It  "  There 
are  pictures  of  President  Nlzon  and  Oerald 
Pord  and  Ronald  Reagan.  Ford's  picture  re- 
placed one  of  Splro  Agnew  about  two  v^eka 
after  Agn3w  resigned  as  vice  president. 

There  la  never  any  doubt  about  wb«re 
^unt  flts  jato  the  poU'ical  spectrum. 

One  wail  of  his  private  office  is  cuver«i 
with  plaques,  plaquas  from  perhaps  every 
organlzaUcn  In  Glouceater  county  Deptford 
Township  Spartan  Marching  Band.  Pitman 
Post  «4ao  VJ'.W.  a  button  reading  "I  like 
Olouceater  City. " 

This  ieta  you  know  that  Hunt  Is  very 
much  a  locally -oriented  Congreasman.  very 
big  on  constituent  services  and  staying  In 
touch.  He  says  be  has  driven  back  sod  forth 
to  his  South  Jersey  district  917  times,  not 
eounttng  about  140  plane  and  train  trip*. 

Hunt  generally  drlvea  alone  In  his  1973 
Cadlli.*c.  munching  apples  to  stay  awake,  and 
xartll  often  return  to  Washington  Immedlatrly 
after   appearing   at   a   local    meeting. 

Not  long  ago  be  turned  down  an  Invitation 
to  a  White  House  Prayer  service  In  order  to 
kesp  a  d*te  at  a  Pulaski  Day  parade  back 
borne. 

But  ther.  ts  little  to  remind  you  that,  tn 
rddlttcn  to  the  suburbs  srd  towns  and  farms 
of  Oloucestsr  count;.  Hunt  also  represents 
that  apotheosto  of  urban  Might  called  Cam- 
den. (The  first  district  .nclodes  all  of  Olou- 
cest?r  eoimty  and  moet  of  Caniden  county, 
although  some  parts  cf  the  latter,  ttke  Cher- 
ry Hill,  are  In  the  sixth.) 

K\mt  Is  noi  exactly  your  typical  urban 
Congressman.  Re  wants  to  dismantle  many 
of  the  Johason  sMlmtnlstratlon  social  pro- 
grams, not  preserve  them.  He  Is  more  con- 
cerned with  balancing  the  budget  than  get- 
ting mooey  for  the  cities.  He  refers  vo  black 
people  as  "colored." 

But  occaslonAlly  Hunt  breaks  with  hf* 
allies  and  votes  with  the  btg  city  types.  K 
cise  tn  point  was  his  recent  vote  in  favor 
of  operating  subsidies  for  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. With  the  UndenwoM  high  speed  line 


running  through  the  district,  he  atmply  hod 
no  choice,  he  explained. 

Then  there  are  the  elephants,  iU  kinds 
<.f  elephants,  orange  and  yellow  al:phauls 
and  ths  ughting  elephants  from  Thailand. 

Tberj  are  even  m>re  elephants,  about  90. 
at  his  Pitman  heme. 

Th3  elephant  rei  less  have  absolutely  no 
polltlral  slgnlflcance,  Hunt  explains.  They 
stem  bick  to  his  lav  enforcement  days,  when 
Iw  was  known  affectionately  as  "oM  tliphsnt 
hesd.- 

To  honor  nls  "r.:tjntlve  m'>niory."  socie  of 
his  coUesgues  preasntsd  him  with  an  c)e- 
paant  b.k.k  in  1957.  The  oollectloa  has  stead- 
ily gr^wn.  "I  have  no  two  elephants  tn  the 
sjme  postur;."  he  says. 

"^^re  are  also  seals  of  e^ch  of  the  armrd 
servt;^es.  reminders  of  Hunt's  Interest  In  mil- 
itary affairs  and  his  conunitjnent  to  a  strocg 
d  fens?. 

Hunt  ts  a  memb:x  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  where  he  is  known  for  bis  strong 
support  of  the  Pentagon. 

Despite  his  crusade  to  reduce  government 
spending.  Hunt  has  na  time  far  those  who 
want  to  reduce  the  deferse  budget. 

Rep  P  Edward  Hubert  (D-La  ).  chatrmsB 
of  the  armed  servlcee  committee  has  noth- 
ing bit  praise  for  Hunt. 

"He's  a  very  <  yaamlc  person,"  says  Hubert. 
"He's  one  of  the  top  defense  people  we  got 
on  the  committee.  I  wish  I  could  ccuia  on 
everyone  as  solidly  as  I  can  on  John  Hunt." 
Hubert  and  Hunt  are  eld  friends.  They  met 
many  years  ago,  when  Hibert  was  a  news- 
paper reporter  In  New  Orlesn.i  and  Hunt  was 
a  bachelor  In  town  for  Mardi  Gras. 

"I  was  working  the  Bourbon  Street  beat, 
and  John  was  beatin'  Bourbon  Street.  Vkk- 
bert  recalls. 

But  another  Congressman  who  has  served 
on  armed  services  has  another  view  of  Hunt. 
"I  don't  think  I  or  the  others  on  the 
committee  locked  on  him  as  a  slgnlQcant 
force."  ssM  this  legislator,  who  asked  to  re- 
mslB  anonymous. 

"I  don't  think  he's  reflective  of  the  aerlaus 
hard-core  conservatives,  of  a  savvy  guy  like 
Charlie  Ouhser  (R.-Cillf  )  I  don't  think  he 
kn:ws  any  of  the  complex  arguments  fcr 
or  against  a  chclce  of  weapons  systems.  If 
K's  marketed  to  him  as  being  for  national 
security,  he's  going  to  buy  It." 

Says  another  committee  member.  "Hta 
style  Is  very  frequently  cjunter-producUvely 
aJaraslve  He  dees  go  off  the  deep  end,  there's 
no  doubt  about  that  " 

One  Congressman  says  Hunt  Is  not  taken 
very  seriously.  But  another  Congressional 
source  warns  against  underestimating  Hunt. 
He  says  Runt  Is  important  because  of  hts 
prominent  role  li  the  Chicken  Shack  Gang. 
"You  can  laugh  at  hun  if  you  want  to  be- 
cause he's  rough  around  the  edges,  but  I 
think  It's  a  mistake  "  this  source  said.  "He's 
Impcrtaat  because  of  his  leadership  rcle  In 
the  Sam  Pevlne  group  He's  not  a  weighty  In- 
tellect. But  he  can  help  swing  30  or  30  or  60 
votes." 

Not  surprisingly.  Hunt  ts  an  admirer  of 
President  Nixon.  During  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  be  backed  the  President's 
position  08  percent  of  the  time.  He  does  oc- 
casionally break  with  the  White  House  on 
key  votes,  as  he  did  when  he  voted  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  the  emergency  medical  serv- 
IcesbUl. 

"I'm  no  stranger  to  Richard  Nixon,"  Hunt 
says.  "I  campaigned  for  Richard  Nixon  In 
19«0.  In  fact.  I  Iflce  Mr  Nixon.  I  have  faltb 
In  htai." 

Nevertheless,  like  many  conservatives. 
Hunt  ts  somewhat  dtospf>olDted  by  some  of 
the  President's  poUctee.  WhBe  reluctant  to 
criticize  the  '  comminder-ln-chlef."  Hunt 
has  sorie  reservations  about  key  Nixon  pos- 
tures. 

Ob  reiatlona  with  Ru^te  and  China;  "I 
look    at   the   cooling   of   the   so-c&lled    eoM 


lasr,  sbunttn((  It  aside,  with  a  little  bit  of 
H1U  latton.  I'm  not  convinced  the  Com- 
mies are  going  to  change  their  stripes  .  .  . 
I  think  the  whsat  deal  with  Russia  was  a 
bad  mistake  ...  I  feel  badly  about  Taiwan 
.  .  .  How  can  you  now  say  we  should  throw 
our  arms  around  these  people  (the  Russians 
and  Chlneee)  V 

On  economic  controls:  "Tm  not  tn  favor 
of  any  fieeass  or  pbsses.  Phase  IV  is  a 
Daonstroslty.  It's  a  bucketful  of  eaercury  or 
a  can  cf  worms.  It's  better  to  rely  on  the 
free  market.  I  don't  kixow  who  talked  him 
Into  it." 

On  r^la.tlons  between  the  President  and 
Conjreso:  "I'd  like  to  see  the  President  eom- 
mirnlcatlng  on  a  graund-Ievel  basis  with 
Congress  .  .  .  There  could  be  better  relations 
bctweea  the  House  and  Mr  Nixon  if  we  had 
&  lltUe  ordinary  breakfast  (together)  now 
aad  then." 

But  despite  such  differences  and  the 
Watergate -related  disclosures.  Hunt  says  he 
has  not  lost  f&lth  In  the  Pre:ldent,  only  tn 
bt^  advisors. 

Besides  Congress,  his  family  and  sports. 
Hunt  baa  few  outside  Interests.  He  doss 
ejjoy  hunting  and  fishing,  and  not  long  ago 
he  was  looking  forward  to  the  beginning  of 
the  bird  huntlug  teasou  In  South  Jerssy. 
Hunt  aljo  likes  to  play  golf  and  enjcyj  the 
hor.e  ra:es.  never  missiag  a  Kentucky  Derby. 

"Intellectually,  he's  net  a  great  reader,  he 
d:esnt  go  to  plays,"  says  Carl  Ollnes.  Hunt's 
press  lecretar/  for  six  y?ars  until  Hunt  fired 
him  early  this  year  "Hell  sit  In  front  of  the 
boob  tube  and  watch  a  football  game  or  the 
lights.  He's  big  on  prayer  breakfasts,  but  as 
far  as  gettii\g  another  view  of  llXe,  forget  It. 
He'd  rather  go  and  shoot  ducks." 

During  the  week  Huut  l3  a  Washington 
bachelor,  living  in  an  efficiency  several  blocks 
from  hl3  office.  He  gave  up  drinking  after 
the  war  and  stopped  "»«"'' '"g  more  recently, 
a:id  he  spends  most  week  nights  going  to 
dinner  with  hti  Chicken  Shack  cronies. 

Hunt  spends  weekends  In  Pitman  with  his 
Wife  Doris,  whom  he  describes  as  "the  great- 
est gal  tn  the  country."  Mrs.  Hunt  Is  a 
lecturer  for  Chrlstlin  women's  clubs.  And, 
says,  Hunt,  "she  knows  how  to  handle  me." 
Hunt  says  his  wife  helped  hbn  curb  hts 
cxplo:lvc  tempter 

The  Hunts  have  one  daughter.  Deborah, 
now  Mrs.  Trent  JeTery  Brown,  and  one 
grand-daughter,  Hillary. 

Both  the  Almanac  of  American  Politics 
and  the  Ralph  Nader  study  of  Hunt  allude 
to  one  of  the  South  Jersey  Iegl3latcr*s  more 
dubious  claims  to  fame:  he  threw  antiwar 
students  cut  of  his  office  at  the  tUne  of  the 
Cambodian  1  ivaslon. 

Hunt  recalls  the  Incident.  '"This  group 
came  into  my  office  without  an  appointment, 
and  they  announced  that  they  wouldn't 
leave.  They  looked  like  Coxle's  ragged  army, 
they  were  dirty  and  nondescript.  They 
weren't  from  my  district.  I  tcld  them.  "You 
know  my  views  (In  favor  cf  the  war),  and  I 
want  you  to  leave.'  They  all  left  but  one.  I 
told  him  to  get  out  before  I  threw  htm  out, 
and  he  did." 

But  Hunt  Insists  thU  Incident  was  an  ex- 
ception, "I  talked  to  about  300,  and  of  the 
others,  there  was  not  one  obnoxious  person." 


ESEA  TITLE  I  GRANTS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  hts  rpmarks 
at  thLs  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Ir.rlude 
extraneous  nnalter 

Mr  SMITH  of  low;  I  Mr  Spx-al^fr 
when  we  rorwldered  the  HF;w  apiiroprla- 
tions  ronfTfni  p  rpi-K-rt  n  'he  H'^iise 
about  3  wp<»K.';  ayo  it  wa.-  rt'<'c-rTimitt<'d  to 
the  rrnrr, i*!*^  in  '  h<^  ii'frr'^T  rt»  It  was 
olX»iou?  'ha*  m.aii;-  M._-mbers  (It.'^a.iTrefd  a» 
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to  the  consequences  of  that  vote  and 
especially  as  It  related  to  funds  for  dis- 
advantaged children  distributed  through 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  The  formula  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  distribution  of 
those  funds  Is  unjust  and  unfair  and  sim- 
ply does  not  distribute  the  money  equi- 
tably to  th-;  school  districts  where  the 
di'-advant'^ged  children  reside. 

For  that  reason  it  was  necessary  to  try 
to  improve  upon  the  formula  In  the  ap- 
propriations bill.  Under  the  House  rules, 


It  was  not  possible  to  produce  a  com- 
pletely fair  formula.  About  all  we  could 
do  was  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
worst  parts  of  a  bad  formula  and  while 
the  limitations  placed  within  the  bill  did 
not  produce  a  fuUv  satisfactorj'  formula 
it  did  make  it  much  less  unfair.  I  said  at 
that  time  and  I  still  think  that  recom- 
mi'ting  the  bill  was  sure  to  work  to  re- 
sult in  a  situation  much  less  satisfactory. 
Although  tables  showing  the  aggregate 
of  the  local  grant  for  each  State  under 
title  I  do  not  really  tell  the  full  story  be- 
cause school  districts  within  each  State 


may  be  affected  differently,  many  Mem- 
bers seem?d  to  be  obsessed  with  looking 
at  these  State  totals  and  at  that  time 
were  being  misled  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  on  those  State  aggre- 
gates. The  conference  committee  has 
concluded  its  work  and  is  again  ready 
to  report  to  the  House.  So  that  those 
Members  who  want  to  see  such  State  to- 
tals may  have  them  available  and  so  that 
Members  may  see  the  final  result  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  so  far  as  title  I  is 
concerned.  I  am  placing  them  in  the 
Record  and  they  are  as  follows; 


ESTIMATED  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  GRANTS-PT.  A  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SCCONOARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


Aurcgate  of 

local  grants  (or 

each  State 

under  1973 

operating  level 


Aggregate  of 
local  grants  for 
eacti  Stale 
in  H.R  8?77 
before  it  was 
recomrrltted 


Aggregate  of 

local  grants  for 

each  Slate 

in  HR.  8877  as 

amended  after 

recommittal 


Increase  or 

decrease 

resulting  from 

recomnriltal 


Total  Innding  lev!l            $1,585,000,000    Jl.  810. 0000, 00    $1,719,500,000  -$90,500,000 

Localshare 1,316,037,468      1,<65,«35,600      1,396,200,000  -69,235.600 

Alabama          34,549,166  36,231,420  34,549,166  -1.682,254 

Alaska      '      2.415.064  2,757.142  2,898.078  -t-140,936 

Arizona'        8,134  742  9.354,378  8,222,691  -1,131.687 

Arkansas"  ■  20,?63.6I8  21.793.010  20,r63.618  -829,392 

Caltlornia' 111,618.375  128.631,131  121.364  100  -6,997,031 

Colorado                 .  ...  10,237,378  11,680,683  10,931,405  -743,278 

ConnecfcuV 11,747,931  13,510,121  14,n97.M7  -|-f87, 396 

Delaware      "  2.323.748  2,672,310  2  323,748  -348,562 

District  of 'Columbia      .  10,096,368  11.610.823  11.196,398  -414,425 

Florida  2<,  111,072  27,433.768  25.295.587  -2.138,181 

GOTrgia .  40,573,812  42,841,265  40,573,812  -2,267.453 

Hawaii'"   1 3,715.263  4,272.552  4,107.065  -165,487 

Idalw                             .  2,719,220  3,062.802  2,719,220  -343,582 

lOJMti ,  69,551,901  79,657,  >03  77,374.236  -2,283,467 

Indiana' 18,773,439  21,241,592  18,773,439  -2,468,153 

Iowa     14,601.661  15,402,643  14,601,661  -800,982 

Kanm 9,147,430  10,166,938  9,632,773  -534,165 

Kentucky' ...  32.212,788  53.817,801  32,212,788  -1.605,013 

Louisiana'""            .  31.322. 489  35.609  869  31.322,489  -4,287,380 

Maine ..  5,633,673  6,478,724  5,6';1,865  -836,  f59 

Maryland"  ' 19,381,669  22, 25"',  234  22,691,090  +44\856 

Ma^sachuselti  24,893,505  28,627,537  28,110,264  -517,267 

Michigan  51,768,916  59.517,077  58.92'>,765  -596,312 

Minnesota    " 25,897,155  22,756.709  20,897,155  -1,841,554 


Aggregate  of 

local  grants  for 

each  State 

under  1973 

operating  level 


Aggregate  of 
local  grants  for 
each  State 
in  H.R.  8877 
before  it  was 
recommitted 


Aggregate  of 

local  grants  for 

each  State 

in  H  R.  8877  as 

amended  after 

reco.nmittal 


I ncrease  or 

decrease 

resulting  from 

recommittal 


Mississippi $35,922,629  »37,866,737 

Missouri.. 23,367,302  25,2^9,867 

Montana  2,865,542  3,235,543 

Nebraska    7,187,530  7,797,808 

Nevada     923,899  1,040,322 

New  Hampshire 2,0'>7,413  2-328,525 

New  Jersey          44,232.287  51,867,130 

NewMeJico":: 7,393,185  8502,163 

New  York           196,835,754  226,356,413 

North  Carolina 51,556,663  50,634,889 

North  Dakota 4,101,267  4,360,156 

Ohio                        42,248,122  48,337,485 

Oklahima'::: 16,649,246  18.<35,642 

Oregon              8,421,321  9,684,519 

PenTuyiv'ani'a 64,998,125  "JJ^J*! 

Rhode  Island 4,873,849  5,504,926 

South  Carolina 29,853,231  30,881,808 

South  Dakota 5,470,551  5,713,   75 

Tennessee 31,273,191  32,659.555 

Tenas                             -  67.675,754  74.232,589 

Utah  .; 3,894,921  4  447,225 

Vermont"        2,093,957  2,398,856 

Virginia"            31,522,692  33.229,975 

W^hingtiii: 13,445,639  }5.«?J85 

WestViTginia 17.319,813  l??*    834 

Wisconsin : 17.340,875  1?.761,936 

Wyoming 1,170,817  1,325,974 


$35, 922,  628 

23,  3o7,  302 

2,  865,  542 

7, 187,  530 

1,018,679 

2,274,208 

52.971,404 

7,  393, 185 

218,053,725 

51,556,663 

4,101,267 

45,285,416 

16,649,246 

8,710,500 

69,652,300 

5,032,815 

29,  853,  231 

5, 470, 551 

31,273,191 

67,675,754 

4, 462, 760 

2.  093. 957 

31.522,692 

15,136,917 

17,319,813 

18,711,212 

1, 186, 478 


-$1  944, 109 
-1,842,565 

-370,  r  01 

-610,  278 

-1-68, 357 

-34,317 

+2.044,274 

-1,108,978 

-8.302,688 

+921.774 

-258.889 
-3. 032, 069 
-1,786,396 

-973,919 
-5.094,543 

-572,111 
-1,028,577 

-242,624 

-1,386,364 

-6,  556,  835 

-;15,  535 

-304,899 
-1,707,283 

-325,568 
-1,922,021 
-1.050,724 

-139,496 


REPRESENTATIVE  SMITH  OF  IOWA 
REPORTS  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS 
ON  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

<Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  pcint  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  each  session  of  the  Congress,  I 
summarize  the  activities  of  the  Congress, 
reprint  it  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  my  expense,  and  distribute  it  to 
many  of  my  constituents  so  that  they 
may  have  a  summary  of  the  year's 
activities. 

Although  we  have  been  In  session  all 
year,  a  vast  number  of  bills  are  still  pro- 
ceeding through  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery and  it  appears  that  an  unusual 
amount  of  Important  legislation  will  be 
acted  upon  eaily  in  the  next  session.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
has  besn  consumed  on  investigations 
and  one  crisis  after  another,  hundreds 
of  bills  have  passed  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  ell  of  them  in  a 
reasonable  amount  of  space,  but  I  am  In- 
cluding those  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
the  most  Interest. 

WATEaOATE 

Senate  Resolution  60,  approved  by  a 
vote  of  77  to  0,  established  the  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  also  called  the  Ervin  Commit- 
tee, which  has  conducted  extensive  hear- 


ings into  the  Watergate  affair.  One  of 
the  main  tasks  of  the  committee,  before 
it  disbands  in  February,  will  be  to  file  a 
report  recommending  new  legislation. 

House  Resolution  702  provides  funds 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  for  an 
inquiry  to  determine  what  are  grounds 
for  impeachment  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  They  may  also  recom- 
mend to  the  full  House  either  for  or 
against  further  action. 

The  entire  impeachment  process  in- 
volves action  by  both  tiie  House  and 
Senate.  If  the  House  passes  an  impeach- 
ment bill — which  requires  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote — the  Senate  then  tries  the 
case,  A  two-thirds  vote  will  be  needed 
for  conviction  and  removal  from  office. 

Public  Law  93-172  extends  for  a  year, 
if  needed,  the  life  of  the  so-called  Water- 
gate grand  jury  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  authority  of  the  grand  jury, 
which  has  heard  a  vast  amount  of  testi- 
mony on  the  case,  would  have  expired  in 
early  December  without  this  law. 

IMPOtJNDMENT 

One  of  the  major  issues  left  unresolved 
at  the  end  of  this  session  is  whether  the 
President  has  an  unlimited  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  impound,  or 
withhold  from  spending,  money  appro- 
priated for  a  specific  purpose  by  Con- 
gress. 

As  this  year  began,  many  were  saying 
that  this  would  develop  into  a  constitu- 


tional crisis.  President  Nixon  claimed 
that  the  Constitution  gave  him  absolute 
authority  to  withhold  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress,  and  he  ordered  the 
impoundment  of  amounts  estimated  as 
high  as  $12  billion. 

In  some  instances,  the  President  di- 
rected the  impoundment  of  all  funds  ap- 
propriated for  a  specific  program  This 
had  the  effect  of  repealing  that  program, 
even  though  Congress  had  not  enacted 
a  la-A-  doing  so.  Legislation  to  curtail  im- 
poundment and  reassert  the  congres- 
sional power  of  the  purse  is  moving 
through  Congress  and  may  pass  next  ses- 
sion. 

In  the  meantime,  almost  completely 
overshadowed  by  Watergate  and  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  is  a  long  string  of  Federal 
court  decisions,  totaling  about  50,  deal- 
ing with  the  impoundment  Issue. 

In  almost  every  instance,  the  courts 
held  against  the  administration.  In  some 
cases,  the  cojrts  have  ordered  appro- 
priated funds  released  and  the  admin- 
istration has  complied.  In  other  cases, 
the  administration  has  appealed  the  de- 
cision to  a  higher  court. 

This  issue  may  reach  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  it  is  not  resolved  by  Congress 
sooner.  It  remains  just  as  important  as 
when  it  attracted  so  much  attention 
earlier  this  year,  because  the  Govern- 
ment's priorities  can  be  altered  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  withholding  funds  for 
some  programs. 
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Public  Law  93-86.  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act.  establishes  a 
new  "target  price"  concept  for  the  farm 
program  under  which  no  payments  will 
be  made  If  the  marketing  pricr;  exceeds 
the  target  price,  which  for  corn  Is  $1  38. 
It  also  continues  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  Includes  a  provision  author- 
izing the  US  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  obtain  certain  Information  from  firms 
exporting  agricultural  commodities  so  ns 
to  avoid  some  of  the  problems  which  de- 
veloped In  connection  with  the  Russian 
wheat  deal  of  last  year. 

Public  Law  93-32  amends  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act.  It  establishes  a  re- 
volving fund  for  flnanclng.  rather  than 
direct  appropriations  by  Congress.  Ear- 
lier, the  administration  had  "termi- 
nated" the  low  Interest  loans  by  decree 
and  had  sought  to  revise  the  REA  pro- 
gram by  administrative  action. 

Public  Law  93-24  amends  and  speci- 
fically directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram for  rural  areas.  The  administration 
earlier  had  "terminated  '  this  program  by 
impounding  the  funds  appropriated  for 

LABOR 

PubUc  Law  93-68  amends  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  to  permit  disability  bene- 
fits to  children  of  retired  railroad  work- 
ers If  their  disability  begins  before  age 
22. 

Public  Law  93-69  permits  retirement 
under  the  railroad  retirement  program  at 
full  benefits  at  age  60  after  30  years  of 
service — Instead  of  age  85 — £uid  estab- 
lishes a  labor-management  committee  to 
report  to  Congress  by  April  1974.  on  the 
restructuring  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system. 

Public  Law  93-53  includes  a  provision 
for  continuation  until  January  1974.  of 
unemployment  benefits  in  States  with 
an  unemployment  rate  of  more  than  4^ 
percent. 

sajvaoNMiorr 

Public  Law  93-119  Ligblens  controls  on 
oil  discharges  into  oceans  and  includes 
restriction  on  cil-caxrying  tank  vessels. 

Public  Liw  93-55  continues  thrcugh 
1975  the  authority  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  estabiiished  to  assess  the 
country's  water  supply  needs  and  to  co- 
ordinate river  basis  planning. 

Public  Law  93-15  extends  the  author- 
ization for  funds  to  enforce  the  Clean 
Air  Act  until  June  1974 

E^ibllc  Law  93-14  extends  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  until  June  1974 

Public  Law  93-6  extends  the  life  of 
the  Comjnlssion  on  Highway  Beautifl- 
c&tlon  and  increases  the  (ar.din^  au- 
■  i«'rt7.ation. 

Puci:c  Law  i:3-34  authorize-  fundi 
through  1976  to  survey  and  acquire  prop- 
erties of  hJBtcric  cr  cuJturaJ  interest. 

WAJl    POWKKS 

f^.jr  ii-  I  ,iw  O'V.'W*  tncludes  a  provision 
;«rn.ire  h  tr  *r  •  r  ether  military  ac- 
llvruv  l>v  '^  '"ited  States  In  Indcchina 
after  .Ai"-:  '  :  =■  1973  The  first  version 
of  this  bii;  cot.talned  an  Immediate  ban 
on  military  action,  but  ft  was  vetoed. 
The  President  later  accepted  the  second 
version  wltl'  the  August  15  deadline. 


Publi:  Law  93-148.  which  was  passed 
Into  law  over  President  Nixon's  veto, 
provides  that  the  Prefident  shall  not  en- 
gage U.S.  Forces  In  hostilities  for  a  period 
exceeding  90  days  without  congressional 
approval.  During  th^t  period,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  reculred  by  the  law  to  keep  Con- 
gress fully  Informed. 

RFALTn    ANO    WC:i.rAKB 

Fubllc  Law  93-29  extends  through 
June  1975.  the  Older  Americans  Act 
which  provides  Federal  assistance  for 
programs  to  h:lp  the  elderly.  The  scope 
cf  this  till  had  to  be  trimmed  back 
sharp'y  to  avoid  a  veto  by  the  Pre-idant. 

Public  Law  93-45  extends  until  June 
1974,  a  wide  v.^riety  of  Federal  health 
projrcms,  including  public  health  train- 
ing, hospital  construction,  family  plan- 
ning and  hea'th  research.  President 
NLxon  proposed  that  five  health  pro- 
grams be  terminated.  This  law  provides 
Congress  with  th3  time  needed  to  study 
the  proposal,  while  keeping  the  programs 
in  operation. 

Public  Law  93-13  contains  provisions 
to  assure  that  the  full  amount  approved 
br  Congress  foi  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  1972-73  will  be  made  available 
either  In  cash  or  commodities. 

Fubllc  Law  93-112,  the  RehabUltatlon 
Act,  provides  for  Federal  assistance  to 
States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, with  special  emrhsisis  on  helping 
the  most  severely  handicapped.  This  law 
Is  a  scaled- down  version  of  a  bill  Con- 
gress passed  earlier  but  which  was  vetoed 
by  President  Nixon  mainly  on  grounds 
that  it  would  cost  too  much  money. 

Publio  Law  93-150  increases  Federal 
assistance  under  the  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs. 

Public  Law  93-151  authorizes  funds 
for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  to  prevent 
health  damage  from  lead-based  paint. 

Public  Law  93-151  authorizes  Federal 
assistance  In  developing  local  emergency 
health  care  services. 

BUSINESS    AND    flNANCX 

Public  Law  93-16  extends  through 
Jime  1974.  the  authority  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  to 
make  loans  and  grants  to  upgrade  the 
economy  of  so-c Tiled  distressed  areas. 
President  Nixon  had  originally  proposed 
to  end  this  program. 

Public  Law  93-100  extends  until  De- 
cember 1974.  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  certain  other 
Federal  ageiKles  to  set  ceilings  on  inter- 
est rates  or  dividends  payable  by  insured 
banks  on  time  and  savings  deposits. 

aCONOMIC    POLICT 

Public  Law  93-28  extends  until 
April  30.  1974.  the  Presidents  authority 
to  impose  wage  and  price  controls.  This  is 
the  law  whi;h  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil and  other  administration  officials 
have  used  in  attempting  to  control 
infiation. 

Public  Law  93-110  formally  approves 
the  10  percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
announced  earlier  In  1973  and  asserts 
that  the  President  "shill  take  all  appro- 
priate action"  to  achieve  realization  of 
stable  international  monetary  reform. 

Public  Law  93-17  extends  until  Jtme 
1974.  the  provisions  of  the  Interest 
E<iuallzatlon  Act.  The  law  Is  designed  to 


keep  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
under  control. 

CXINSXTMXa    P«OT«CT10I« 

Public  Law  93-153  Includes  provisions 
giving  the  Federal  Trtde  Commission 
legal  authority  to  protert  mnsiuners 
against  unfair  business  practices. 

tAW  nNTOE -EMwrr 

Public  Law  93-83  extends  for  3  j^ars 
the  program,  established  In  1968.  for  as- 
sistance to  State  and  looal  governments 
In  L-nproving  their  antiorime  efforts. 

Emr  CATION 

Public  Law  93-84  authorizes  funding 
for  the  next  2  years  for  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corp..  established  by  Con- 
gress to  finance  educotlonal  television. 
The  law  also  authorizes  grants  for  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  local  edu- 
cational bro2dca£tlng  facilities. 

Public  Law  93-35  extends  the  life  of 
tho  Naiional  Coimnission  on  the  Fi- 
n  ru:lng  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

I  serve  on  the  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee whirh  handles  approprla'ions 
providing  funds  for  educational  pro- 
grams. The  administration  sought  to  re- 
duce fimds  for  many  programs  where  the 
funds  go  to  local  diUrlcts,  tut  wanted 
Increases  In  some  others  such  a  na- 
tional Institute.  We  finally  resolved  the 
matter  by  reducing  funds  for  the  na- 
tional ofBces  as  Congress  preferred  and 
funding  most  local  programs  at  slightly 
over  last  year's  level.  A  detailed  table 
will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

Public  Law  93-133  extends  for  3  years 
the  National  Foundations  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 

TaANSPOaTATION 

Pub'ic  Law  93-87.  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act,  continues  through  1976 
the  Federal  program  of  assistance  for 
constructing  and  improving  rural,  urban 
and  interstate  highways.  It  also  allows, 
starting  in  Jtme  1974,  cltl?s  to  use  some 
of  their  money  for  streets  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  mass  transit  purposes. 

Public  Law  93-44.  the  Airport  Devel- 
opment Acceleration  Act,  includes  vari- 
ous provisions  for  Federal  aid  in  devel- 
o[ing  and  constructing  airports.  Also, 
the  law  forbids  State  or  local  govern- 
ments from  collecting  a  so-called  head 
tax  at  airports. 

Public  Law  93-146  authorizes  $107 
ruillion  for  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
scriger  Corp. — Amtrak — during  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Public  Law  93-90  authorizes  funds  for 
the  Railroad  Safety  At  during  the  1974 
fiscal  year  and  provides  for  controls  on 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials. 

roRFTO.'*    Arr/uns 

l*ublic  Law  93-49  extends  the  authori- 
7Ation  for  the  Peace  Corps  through  June 
1974. 

Public  Law  93-59  provides  an  authori- 
zation for  funding  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty. 

Public  Law  93-129  cstablljhjs  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  to 
allocate  funds  ar  pnipriatM  by  Congres,'' 
to  Radio  Pree  p:iirn()e  ai.J  R.ullo  I.ibirty 

VimANS     ArVMRS 

Public  Law  93-82  provides  that  the 
Veterans'    Administration    may    furnish 
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outpatient  care  to  any  veteran  eligible 
for  VA  hospital  care  where  the  service 
is  needed  to  prevent  hospitalization,  and 
expands  medical  care  to  veterans  in  cer- 
tain other  areas. 

Public  Law  93-43  provides  certain 
burial  benefits  for  veterans  and  also  au- 
thorizes burial,  at  an  appropriate  time, 
of  an  unlcnown  soldier  of  the  Vietnam 
war  in  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  my  bill 
and  others  to  increase  Vietnam  veterans 
educational  benefits.  I  beheve  such  a  bill 
will  pass  soon. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
THOMAS  LUDLOW  ASHLEY  TO  THE 
NAITONAL  LEAGUE  OP  CITIES. 
DECEMBERS.  1973 

<Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
Members  of  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  are  as  respected 
for  their  knowledge  of  legislation  affect- 
ing Federal -State-local  relationships  as 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Congressman  Thomas 
Ludlow  Ashley. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  his  col- 
leagues will  read  with  particular  interest 
the  text  of  an  outstanding  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Ashley  on  December  3, 
1973.  to  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Mr.  Ashley  has  given  us  a  most  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  so-called  new 
federalism. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  speech  in  the 
Record : 

Speech  or  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashlet 

For  most  of  our  200  years,  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  nation 
has  t>een  essentially  passive;  only  since  the 
depression  years  of  the  1030's,  and  World 
War  n  has  there  been  the  emergence  of  a 
strong  Federal  Establishment.  The  Great 
Society  programs  of  the  1960's  assumed  a 
broader  scope  of  Federal  responslbUlty  for 
the  social  needs  of  our  society,  principally 
through  ft  prollferitlon  of  categorical  grant 
programs,  many  of  which  were  structured  to 
bypass  the  States. 

Debate  on  the  future  of  the  Federal-State- 
local  system  of  American  government  is  not  a 
new  invention;  It  can  be  traced  to  the  John- 
son Administration  where  the  new  concepts 
were  talked  about  In  terms  of  what  was 
called  "creative  Federalism."  Then  as  now, 
the  debate  centered  on  power  and  money.  The 
power  was  the  power  to  decide  how  to  spend 
the  money,  to  establish  priorities  for  social 
action,  and  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
meeting  social  needs.  The  money  was  the 
billions  of  dollars   in  Federal  tax  revenues. 

NEW   FEDHULISM:    DOGMA,   NOT  DEBATE 

Today  the  phrase  is  "New  Federalism"  but 
this  no  longer  connotes  Important  debate 
among  participating  levels  of  goveriuneut  but 
rather  tiie  poUtlcal  dogma  which  the  present 
Administration  has  declared  and  forcefully 
set  in  motion. 

The  consequences  have  been  predictable, 
partisan  and  divisive. 

THE   COKNEBSTONES :    PRINCIPLES   AND   BEAUmZa 

Taken  at  Its  best,  much  of  the  New  Fed- 
eralism Is  OB  American  as  apple  pie.  It  is 
basod  upon  an  expanding  economy,  with 
the  primary  role  for  private  enterprise,  to 
be  supplemented  later  on  by  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  or  some  other  form  of  Income 
maintenance    and    other    cash    assistance — 


housing  allowances,  for  example — to  generate 
effective  demand  among  the  less  at&uent 
which  the  private  sector  will  then  satisfy. 

A  second  tenant  of  New  Federalism  Is 
decentralization  to  reduce  the  Federal  role 
In  policy  and  decision  making,  and  the  de- 
vising of  policy  Instruments  to  enhance  the 
role  of  state  and  local  community  problem 
solving.  These  policy  Instruments  include 
Generad  Revenue  Sharing  and  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing  for  education,  health,  trans- 
l>ortatlon,  community  development,  man- 
power, and  so  forth. 

The  third  cornerstone  of  New  Federalism 
is  reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
to  batter  serve  states  ar.d  localities.  The 
main  thrust  here  would  be  the  amalgamation 
of  functionally  related  executive  depart- 
ments Into  four  super  departments  and  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  consolida- 
tion and  simplification  of  grant  procedures. 

Because  the  Administration's  New  Federal- 
ism represents  such  a  major  shift  in  Federal- 
Slate-1  cal  relationships,  its  premises  and 
their  implications  must  be  viewed  very  care- 
fully. 

I  would  start  by  saying  that  the  economic 
predicate  of  an  expanding  economy  is  solid 
enough  but  reliance  upon  Income  mainte- 
nance or  transfer  to  me;t  the  needs  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  Americans  presents 
some  real  problenas. 

PBOCBAM    HICHLIGRTEO    BT    LACK   OF 
COMUtTMENT 

First  off,  this  approach  most  certainly 
would  be  more  equitable  and  efficient  than 
our  present  welfare  systems  plus  the  myriad 
of  other  public  programs  which  support  the 
poor  at  every  level  of  government — but  only 
If  It  has  sufficient  commitment  from  the 
President.  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple for  It  to  be  signed  into  law  and  become 
operational. 

The  recent  history  of  welfare  reform 
obviously  raises  serious  doubts  in  this  re- 
gard. It's  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Presi- 
dent went  en  prims  television  to  make  the 
case  for  Income  maintenance  and  that  the 
House  responded  by  passing  H.R.  1  in  record 
time. 

It's  also  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Presi- 
dent withdrew  his  support  during  Senate 
consideration  and  launched  an  all-out  attack 
on  McGovern's  very  similar  welfare  reform 
proposals  throughout  last  year's  Presidential 
campaign. 

Under  such  circumstances,  how  long  wUl 
It  be  before  the  American  people  are  wiUlng 
to  accept  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  as  a 
necessary  and  legitimate  tool  of  public  policy 
and  to  support  the  billions  of  additional  wel- 
fare dollars  that  it  Involves. 

TUE     AOMINISTKATION     ATTACKS     WHILE     IT 
FSOPOSES 

A  collateral  question  arises  as  to  the  will- 
ingness of  the  country  and  Congress  to  ac- 
cept an  $8-11  billion  housing  allow- 
ance program  in  light  of  the  Administra- 
tion's slashing  attack  on  public  bousing  and 
other  assisted  housing  programs  (which,  in- 
cldsntally,  have  been  costing  less  than  $3 
blUion  a  year)  ? 

There's  also  a  problem  with  the  notion 
that  the  private  sector  wUl  satisfy  supply 
once  effective  demand  is  established  for 
needy  American  families.  We're  told,  for 
example,  that  the  problem  of  families  Uving 
In  substandard  shelter  Is  an  Income  problem 
and  not  a  housing  problem  per  se.  Trans- 
lated, this  says  that  if  tlie  poor  are  given 
enough  money  to  participate  in  the  private 
housing  market,  the  market  forces  will  re- 
spond and  housing  will  become  available 
to  meet  the  shelter  needs  of  all  Americana. 

INDUST«T   WTXX  WOT   INVEST  FOR   SOCIAL  PROFIT 

Quite  clearly.  It  seems  to  me.  this  over- 
looks the  history  of  tralitary  housing  allow- 
ances and  the  fact  t^iat  private  en'i-erpr.se, 
left  to  its  own   devices,  can  i>e  e»-pect«d   to 


Invest  on  the  basis  of  profit  Incentive  rather 
than  social  needs.  And  whether  we  like  It 
or  not.  there's  more  profit  in  housing  affluent 
Americans   than   needy   Americans. 

NOT     DECENTRALIZATION.     BUT     BELECTIVS 
REJECTION 

Turning  to  decentralization,  the  second 
cornerstone  of  new  Federalism,  the  Admin- 
istration has  seen  fit  to  resort  to  overstate- 
ment and  deliberate  distortion  In  contrast- 
ing the  policy  and  decision  making  defi- 
ciencies and  failure  at  the  Federal  level  with 
the  competence  and  honesty  to  be  found 
with  the  States  and  locaUtles.  When  we  cut 
through  the  rhetoric — which  Is  no  easy  Job — 
we  find  that  the  Administration  Is  qult« 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  need  for  a  strong 
Federal  role  where  problenis  are  clearly 
critical  and  national  In  scope — such  as  eco- 
nomic stabilization,  energy  and  welfare — 
or  are  popular  with  the  middle  class — for 
example,  environmental  programs,  research 
and  development,  and  the  hidden  subsldl** 
associated  with  FHA  market  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Put  another  way.  It's  in  the  areas  of  humft** 
and  community  services — education,  health, 
manpower,  community  development,  etc. 
(those  that  really  determine  our  social  fab- 
ric)— that  the  Administration  would  trans- 
fer Federal  responsibility  to  the  States  and 
localities. 

SMOKESCREEN    FOR    AN    ATTACK    ON   CONGRESS 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Admin- 
istration's view  of  decentralization  is  not 
limited  to  reducing  the  Federal  role  in  ordf>r 
to  achieve  a  better  balance  with  State  and 
local  levels,  but  Involves  aggrandizement  of 
power  In  the  White  House  at  the  expense  of 
Congress — a  trade  off  which  many  of  us  find 
unwise  and  dangerous  to  put  it  mildly. 

NEW    FEDERALISM    OUR    NEW    FISCAL    DILEklUA 

I  also  think  U's  fair  to  say  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's New  Federalism  has  produced 
a  fiscal  dUemma.  Its  promise  was  a  be'.ter 
way  of  doing  thlnirs  through  new  Gerrfral 
Revenue  Sharing  funds  and  through  a  sub- 
stitution of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  monies 
for  the  categorical  grants,  with  no  slippage 
In  the  process. 

I  think  Governor  Carter  of  Georgia — who 
doesnt  exactly  share  the  pollttcal  phUosoph/ 
of  a  Bella  Abzxip — describes  the  results  to 
date  as  accurately  as  anyone  He  recently 
said: 

"We  were  given  every  assurance  by  the 
President  himself  and  by  his  tepresentatlves. 
Including  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Tr»!as- 
ury,  John  Connolly,  that  no  other  exlstlnp 
categorical  grant  program  would  be  robbed 
to  finance  revenue  sharing  grants.  That  has 
not  been  the  case  In  Georgia  we  are  getting 
$36.6  million  per  year  In  revenue  sharing. 
We  have  lost  at  least  «174  million  In  the 
process  ...  At  the  last  minute,  and  without 
change  In  our  tax  structure.  Georgia  has  had 
to  come  up  with  il2  million  in  state  funds 
to  make  up  $13  million  snatched  from  us  by 
the  new  federal  budget.  A  major  portion  of 
our  highway  trust  funds  have  been  withheld 
from  Georgia — now  about  $34  million.  As  a 
last  resort  wc  bad  to  fioat  a  $G0  million  bond 
issue  simply  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  Lha 
construction  of  the  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem. And  funds  had  already  been  coUected 
from  motorists  and  put  in  a  trust  fund, 
which  I  think  has  been  misniuned.  ' 

ADMINISTRATION    HASTE    FUBSIDIZE.S 
fllAGMEr.'TArlON 

Another  cue.-tl>inab!e  promt  e  nf  N-w  Ft^d- 
erallsm.  offered  with  no  supporsine  fMrtm  f 
Is  that  state.-,  localities  and  reelona.  pi'itles 
are  strong  enough  to  Immedlatelv  si^-iume  re- 
sponsibilities tliat  have  been  Federai  lor  a 
generation  or  more.  The  question  Is  not  one 
of  competence  but  of  Eiructure  The  fiscA'. 
tools  of  new  Fedc-alitni,  Generbi  and  Special 
Revenue  Sharing,  have  been  designed  to 
strengthen  very  small  units  cf  government. 
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tbua  subsidizing  fragmentation  rather  than 
using  resources  to  Improve  local  capability 
through  consolidation  of  overlapping  and 
dupUcatory    areas    of    Jurisdiction. 

Moon  Landrleu  In  typical  fashion  put  this 
point  In  perspective  when  he  said  "Most  May- 
ors across  the  United  States  support  Special 
Revenue  Sharing,  provided  It's  done  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis,  provided  It  isn't  done 
Just  to  satisfy  a  constituent  that  doesnt  nec- 
essarily need  the  money,  provided  It's  done  on 
a  formula  basis  that  places  the  morey  where 
the  need  is,  and  provided  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  does  not  abandon  Its  role  In  establish- 
ing national  policy.  Otherwise,  we  will  fur- 
ther fragment  the  national  effort  and  dis- 
sipate the  national  resources  of  this  country, 
letting  each  individual  area  do  that  which 
It  feels  It  most  Important. 

DON'T    DISSIPATE    NATIONAL    ASSXT8 

Tou  can  diffuse  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams and  you  can  ellnUnate  some  of  the  de- 
tail and  red  tape  at  the  national  level,  but 
the  national  government  dare  not  relax  Its 
position  In  establishing  policy  In  terms  of 
land  use  and  housing  and  poverty  and  educa- 
tion. To  do  that  ultimately  would  fragment 
the  entire  structure  and  dissipate  the  na- 
tional assets.  It  would  Just  subsidize  paro- 
chialism which  Is  a  policy  too  expensive  for 
us  to  maintain." 

NOT    THC    PBODUCT    Or    TtXX    DEBATS 

My  Onal  observation  Is  that  Administra- 
tion's New  Federalism,  seeking  to  redefine 
the  present  areas  of  responsibility  among 
Federal,  state  and  local  government.  Is  not 
the  product  of  free  political  debate  even 
among  the  levels  of  government  involved 
whose  cooperation  Is  essential.  It's  a  political 
plan  conceived  in  the  White  House  which  Is 
sought  to  be  Imposed  unilaterally  upon  the 
participants — even  In  the  face  of  a  host  of 
court  contests  and  adverse  decisions. 

Professor  Blckel  of  Yale  raised  a  telling 
question  when  he  asked  whether  government 
can  act  effectively  if  it  does  not  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  He  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  theory  of  federalism  Is  based  on  an 
assumption  "that  in  order  to  do  enduring 
good,  you  have  to  do  It  by  consent,  that  It 
is  better  to  wait  .  .  .  and  educate  the  con- 
stituency and  get  it  to  consent  to  do  some- 
thing than  It  Is  to  force  the  constituency  to 
act,  because  forcing  it  wont  work"  To  which 
I  would  only  add  that  if  Federalism  Is  based 
upon  consent  rather  than  force,  what  can  be 
Mid  of  a  new  Federalism  which  Is  sought  to 
be  Imposed  by  fund  impoundments,  program 
moratoriums  and  other  coercive  administra- 
tive actions  of  doubtful  legality. 

The  great  irony,  of  course.  Is  that  most  of 
us  are  In  eigreement  with  the  t>aslc  concept  of 
New  Federalism,  Just  as  we  were  with  creative 
Federalism.  The  great  and  continuing  tragedy 
is  that  the  Administration  has  gone  about  It 
all  wrong. 

A    TTNtLATnLAL    BTaATXGT 

If  each  one  of  us  were  asked  what  the  na- 
tional goals  are.  there  would  b«  as  many 
answers  as  there  are  people  sitting  In  this 
room.  The  fundamental  responsibility  of  a 
President  in  our  chan^^mg  society  Is  to  define 
the  Important  alms  that  we  must  work  to- 
ward Ln  the  myriad  aspects  of  human  life. 
This  has  not  been  done.  Instead  of  defining 
national  go«Us  to  which  the  New  Federalism 
strategy  can  relate  and  orchestrating  the  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government  to  most  effec- 
tively achieve  specific  objectives,  we're  told 
to  accept  the  strategy  whatever  the  national 
purposes  may  be,  If  any. 

This  Is  all  wrong.  It's  wrong  because  our 
national  commitment  must  be  to  definable 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

NtZON    HAS    LKT    STmATSCCCS    rOBlf    OOALS 

Stratecles  cannot  be  allowed  to  shape  or 
circumscribe  our  goals:  our  goals  must  deter- 
mine the  policies  and  strategies  necessary  for 

achievement. 


POnm  WATS  rOB  COTZaNUENT  TO  RXnXCT  NKEOS 

If  our  country  Is  going  anywhere  in  terms 
of  Its  domestic  problems  In  the  Immediate 
years  ahead — the  next  three  to  be  exact — at 
least  four  conditions  must  be  met. 

First,  the  President  must  define  our  domes- 
tic goal3  and  they  must  be  goals  which  are 
consistent  with  our  fundamental  egalitarian 
tradition. 

Second,  the  sorting  out  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  responsibilities  must  be  done  with 
mutual  respect,  multilateral  participation, 
absolute  abcence  of  tecrecy  and  without  pre- 
conceived bias,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  role  In  terms  of  stated  national 
objectives. 

Third,  tl:ere  must  be  complete  assurance 
that  any  new  or  reoriented  Intergovernmen- 
tal system  won't  be  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
advantaged people  In  our  society  that  many 
of  our  Federal  programs  were  designed  to 
help. 

And  fourth,  there  must  be  a  commitment 
to  provide  adequate  resources  both  during 
and  after  the  new  structures  are  In  place. 

NATIONAL    COAX.S    A     JOINT    RESPONSIBn-TTT 

In  this  undertaking,  the  roles  of  the 
President  and  Congress  must  t>e  u  -.derstood. 
Responsibility  for  defining  our  national  goals 
Is  a  Joint  one  but  the  role  of  the  President 
Is  crucial.  He  alore  occupies  the  White  House 
and  he  alone  Is  respor.slble  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  entire  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  establishment.  Congress  Is  comprised 
of  635  people,  at  least  two  political  parties, 
and  represer.tatlves  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
social,  economic  and  regional  Interests. 

It's  quite  easy  for  the  Executive  to  en- 
croach upon  the  prrrogatlves  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch,  as  we've  seen  over  several  dec- 
ades, but  It's  Impossible — In  practical  terms — 
for  the  Congress  to  provide  an  effective  al- 
tor.-.atlve  source  of  leadership  when  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  waivers  or  stumbles.  Con- 
gress can  support  or  refuse  to  support.  It 
can  l3ltl  te  and  modify,  but  It  cannot  as- 
sume— bscausi  It  Isn't  stru:t  "red  to  as- 
sume— the  leadership  role  which  the  Con- 
stitution places  In  the  chief  executive. 

What  this  means  In  terms  of  our  discus- 
sion today  Is  that  the  President — whoever  It 
may  be — mtist  act  like  the  President  and  the 
Congress  must  fulfill  Its  legitimate  function 
If  new  directions  are  to  be  charted  which 
have  any  meaning  in  terms  of  o\ir  national 
Ufe. 

1  take  the  responsibility  of  Congress  seri- 
ously and  so  do  most  of  your  Representatives 
and  Senators.  The  last  thing  I  Intend  to  ac- 
cept on  faith  or  even  at  face  value  Is  a  man- 
date frcm  the  White  House  to  accept  Its  def- 
inition of  a  more  orderly  process  of  govern- 
ment. I  want  to  know  what  It  Is  we're 
tryl-ig  to  achieve  and  I  want  to  have  a  voice 
la  how  we  do  the  achieving.  I  have  this 
right  and  so  do  the  Oovernors  and  so  do  you. 

If  this  la  unacceptable  to  the  President 
at  this  point  in  time.  If  we  can't  go  about 
this  undertaking  cooperatively  and  construc- 
tively, then  very  little  progress  is  in  pros- 
pect. 

THX    AMZXtCAN    PEOPLE    MTJST    MAKE    THEia 
VOICES  PEETECTLT  CLEAX 

Few  would  deny  that  we  have  reached  a 
watershed  In  our  efforts  to  Improve  Ameri- 
can life.  The  great  Imperative  today  is  for 
the  American  people — at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment— to  make  It  clear — perfectly  clear — 
that  we're  going  to  have  a  voice  In  shaping 
our  own  future  and  oxir  own  destiny. 


NIXON'S  EyrEPXiY  R.  &  D    EFFORT 
WONT  "VTEXD  QUICK  FIX 

(Mr.  BRADEMAB  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  with  great  Interest  the  following 
article  "Nixon's  Energy  R.  St  D.  Effort 
Won't  Yield  Quick  Fix."  by  Philip  M. 
Boffey. 

The  article,  which  was  published  in  the 
December  1.  1973.  issue  of  the  journal, 
Science  &  Government  Report,  follows. 

I  should  also  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
sert another  article  from  the  same  Is- 
sue of  Science  &  Ojvemment  Report 
entitled  "Energy  Flan  Lists  Priorities, 
Boosts  Fossil  Fu-1  Research." 

The  articles  follow: 
Ndcon's  En-blct  R.  &  D.  Eftobt  Won't  Tixlo 
Quick  Fix 

The  major  thrusts  of  President  Nixon's  f  10 
bUllon  5-yeir  energy  R&D  program  have 
begun  to  emerge  ard  while  the  plans  are  sub- 
ject to  refinement  and  change,  it  Is  already 
clear  that  the  program  represents  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  In  federal  activity  but  no  pana- 
cea for  the  energy  crUls. 

The  rough  outlines  of  the  emerging  plan 
were  presented  to  a  Nov.  14  meeting  of  the 
Energy  R&D  Advisory  Council  cf  the  Presi- 
dent's Energy  Policy  Office  by  Oorman  Smith, 
a  key  assistant  to  Dixy  Lee  Ray  chairman  cf 
t'le  Atomic  Energy  Ccmmlsslon,  who  has  been 
charged  with  preparing  r-;c3mmendatlons  for 
spending  the  $10  billion.  Smith  stressed  that 
Ray  bad  not  given  her  t  nal  approval  to  the 
rccommerdcd  funding  levels,  but  he  said 
she  felt  they  were  "near  enough  to  within 
the  ballpark"  to  be  revealed  for  discussion. 

Administration. officials,  wary  of  public  dis- 
trust cf  official  promises,  emphasized  that 
they  aro  not  manipulating  the  numbers  to 
mal^e  It  appear  that  they  are  making  a  major 
R&D  efTcrt  when  In  fact  there  Is  none.  As 
Smith  put  It,  "It's  not  a  thell  game  .  .  .  It's 
a  very  majcr  acceleration."  Similarly.  William 
T.  McConnlck,  an  alumnu3  of  the  former 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
who  now  serves  as  the  key  RiD  staffer  In 
the  President's  Energy  Policy  Office,  told 
SOR  "It's  a  very  very  ambitious  program — 
we're  doubling  and  tripling  some  programs." 

The  basis  for  those  claims  Is  that  the 
President's  $10  billion  program  r?present8  a 
61  per  '■ent  Increasa  over  the  $6.6  bUllon  that 
federal  agencies  had  originally  proposed 
Encndlns  for  e:;ergy  R&D  In  their  long-range 
pl^ns  for  the  next  five  years.  If  the  figures 
are  accurate,  that  represents  a  substantial 
iKKJst,  though  the  President's  critics  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  his  ballybooed  "$10 
bUllon"  program  reaUy  only  contains  about 
$3.4  billion  In  new  mcney  above  the  pro- 
er, ma  that  were  projected  anyway. 

The  preUmlnary  figures  were  develop)ed  by 
an  arniada  of  experts  assembled  by  Dr.  Ray. 
As  a  first  step,  some  IS  technical  panels  were 
convened  to  recommend  three  levels  of  pro- 
grams— a  "minimum  vlablo  program,"  an 
"orderly"  effort,  and  a  "crash  program."  The 
panels  cau83d  considerable  consternation  by 
rec3minendlng  a  "crash  ;  rogram"  that  would 
cost  $30  bUllon  and  an  "orderly"  program 
costing  $18  bllUcn.  Even  the  "minimum"  pro- 
gram totalled  about  $1U  bUllon.  more  than 
the  Nlxcn  Administration's  bcld  new  effort 
had  pledged  o  spend.  That  can  be  inter- 
preted as  evidence  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
Nixon  effort  or  of  the  propensity  of  advisory 
committees  to  recommend  the  moon. 

The  panel  recommendations  were  then 
pared  down  to  $10  billion  by  an  overview 
panel  headed  by  Stephen  Wakefield,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  interior  for  energy  and 
minerals.  It  was  the  overview  group's  recom- 
mendations which  were  made  public  by 
Smith.  The  numbers  may  te  modified  by  Dr. 
Ray  before  she  delivers  her  final  repcrt  to  the 
Whits  House  on  Dec.  3,  and  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  White 
House  energy  office  thereafter.  But  the  gen- 
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eral  thrust  of  the  program  Is  apt  to  remain 
the  same. 

Future  spending  plans  tend  to  be  little 
more  than  rough  guidelines,  however,  so  It 
Is  difficult  to  predict  Just  what  the  Admin- 
istration will  allocate  to  energy  R&D  when 
It  faces  tiie  task  of  preparing  future  annual 
budgets.  McCormlck  said  the  White  House 
does  not  regard  $10  billion  as  a  "magic  fig- 
ure ...  It  could  end  up  $9  billion  or  $11 
billion."  Moreover,  the  designated  program 
win  not  necessarily  include  everything  re- 
lated to  o-.ergy  R&D.  Smith  told  the  Advisory 
Council  that  It  Is  Dr.  Ray's  "current  inten- 
tion" to  submit  the  $10  billion  program 
with  a  suggestion  that  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion be  spent  for  research  on  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  energy  and  for  basic  re- 
search In  areas  that  suppiort  the  energy 
eCort.  He  said  the  $10  billion  figure  already 
Includes  about  $1.1  billion  for  "environ- 
mental control  technology"  and  another 
$400  to  $500  million  that  "might  reasonably 
be  called"  basic  reiearch. 

Whatever  amount  Is  spent,  Administra- 
tion officials  acknowledge  that  the  R&D  pro- 
gram win  contribute  relatively  little  to 
achieving  the  President's  announced  goal  of 
energy  self-sufficiency  by  1980.  In  his  No- 
vember 7  enerTy  address  over  nationwide 
television,  the  President  grandly  christened 
his  $10  billion  R&D  effort  "Project  Inde- 
pendence." Likening  It  to  the  Manhattan 
Project,  which  produced  an  atomic  bomb, 
and  the  ApcUo  Project,  which  placed  a  man 
on  the  moon,  the  President  asserted:  "Lict  us 
pledge  that  by  1030,  under  Project  Independ- 
ence, we  shall  be  able  to  meet  America's 
energy  needs  from  America's  own  energy 
resources." 

But  such  rhetoric  Is  causing  consterna- 
tion In  the  technical  community,  which  fears 
a  backlash  when  research  falls  to  deliver 
the  promised  goods.  When  the  proposed 
research  program  was  outlined  to  the  Ad- 
visory CouncU.  Alvln  Weinberg,  director  of 
the  Oak  Rldcc  National  Laboratory,  noted 
that  the  public  was  being  given  "high  ex- 
pectations" and  questioned  how  much  of  the 
research  would  make  any  difference  by  1985. 
Smith  replied  that  perhaps  $4.5  blUlan  of 
the  810  billion  Involved  research  that  would 
produce  nn  "Initial  effect"  by  1985.  but  he 
acVnowledge  that  "It's  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing rlKht  now."  To  which  Gordon  J.  F. 
MacDonald.  director  of  the  cnvlromental 
studies  program  at  Dartmouth,  amen-ed: 
"Theres  no   Immediate   technical  fix." 

One  reason  the  federal  program  is  unlikely 
to  solve  the  Immediate  energy  crisis  Is  that 
it  Is  simply  a  research  program,  not  a  pro- 
duction program:  The  analogy  with  the 
Manhattan  and  Apollo  projects  Is  thus  not 
quite  apt,  since  both  those  projects  produced 
t;-e  device  that  was  needed  to  solve  the 
immediate  problem.  Another  reason  is  that 
the  federal  effort  is  training  its  sights  be- 
yond 1930.  In  fact,  the  proposed  federal  pro- 
gram dellt>erately  de-emphaslzes  short-run 
projects  on  the  assumption  that  Industry 
win  maKe  a  major  commitment  of  funds  to 
research  that  will  prodvico  a  prompt  pay- 
Oil.  Smith  estimated  that  private  invest- 
ment In  energy-related  R&D  would  total 
some  $10  to  $12  billion  over  tlie  next  five 
years,  with  almost  all  of  the  sum  paying  for 
short-term  projects.  Thus  the  Administra- 
tion l3  counting  on  Industry  to  launch  a 
research  effort  that  Is  as  large  or  larger 
than  the  federal  effort,  and  which  wUl  con- 
tribute more  to  reaching  the  avowed  goal 
of  self-sufficiency  In  seven  years.  This  tack 
disturbed  some  members  cf  the  Advisory 
Council.  Louis  Roddls,  vice  chairman  of  Con- 
solidated Edison  In  New  "ork,  suggested  that 
"too  many  dollars"  were  being  allocated  to 
lont-range  projects  and  too  few  to  more  Im- 
mediate possibilities. 

So  how.  If  the  ^ACD  program  wont  solve 
the  current  crisis,  does  the  Administration 


hope  to  reach  self-sufficiency.  According  to 
McCormlck  the  chief  hope  is  to  conserve  en- 
ergy by  dampening  demand  and  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  energy  production  and  use. 
But  that,  of  course,  wUl  require  the  political 
courage  to  force  profound  changes  In  our 
gluttonous,  energy-wasting  society.  At  this 
writing,  there  is  no  Indication  that  the 
White  House,  beset  with  Watergate-related 
problems.  Is  prepared  to  risk  voter  unhappi- 
ness  by  imposing  anything  more  strict  iliaa  a 
ban  on  Sunday  goooline  sales. 

Enfrcy  Plan  Lists  Priorities,  Boosts  Fossil 
Fuel  Research 

Tlie  energy  R&D  program  that  Is  bclag 
put  together  by  the  Administration  places 
higiiest  priority  on  research  areas  that  offer 
premise  of  a  rapid  move  to  energy  sslf-suf- 
ficlcncy,  secondary  priority  on  researcli  aimed 
at  ensuring  environmental  quality,  and  low- 
c;t  priority  on  research  that  might  help  cut 
the  cost  cf  energy. 

Jonu  Sawhill,  associate  director  of  OMB, 
lamented  that  the  President  had  hoped  to 
receive  (<ptio.is  oa  how  to  balance  tlie  con- 
tl;ctjug  oojeotlves  of  self-suflic.eacy,  eavlrou- 
mental  prolecllcn,  and  low  cost,  but  the 
nunuers  suijmilted  to  the  While  House  wJl 
apparently  already  embody  a  preliminary  de- 
Cibio.i  oil  tiiose  ciioiccs. 

Ihe  priority  tasks  for  research  in  the 
emcrgliig  program  include  (1)  conservation 
of  energy  Ljy  reducl.ig  dcma:id  aad  increis- 
Ing  t.ie  efficiency  of  production  and  dxsirl- 
buiiou;  (2)  increased  production  of  oU  and 
ga^  by  developing  i.e*  recjvery  techn.ques 
and  new  sources,  such  as  oil  shale;  and  (3) 
su'us'k.itution  cf  coal  li,r  oil  and  gas.  Tiiese  Ui^i 
tiirce  tasks  will  help  to  secure  a  'fossil  op- 
tioii"  during  the  tra.isition  period  while  the 
uitioa  scelu  to  validate  the  "nuclear  option," 
Smith  said.  The  remaining  priorities  include 
(4)  0uaranlccing  tlic  nuclear  option  by  con- 
tinuing rcsearcii  ou  safety,  viaste  manage- 
ment, alternate  reactor  technologies,  and  the 
breeder;  and  (5)  exploiting  such  long-range 
energy  sources  as  fusion,  geothermal,  solar, 
and  v^.nd. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  nsw  thrust  is 
the  increased  emphasis  on  fossil  fuel  research. 
Federal  agencies  had  origuially  planned  to 
spend  some  $1  billion  on  rcscarcli  related  to 
the  fossil  option  over  fiscal  years  1075-79,  but 
the  ne.v  plan  calls  for  3^2  times  as  much,  or 
63.7  billion.  A  major  chunk  of  that  will  be 
devoted  to  coal.  ITie  fission  program  would 
receive  only  a  -light  boost,  from  an  originally 
planned  $4.09  billion  to  a  recommended  $4.39 
billion,  but  it  would  continue  to  attract  more 
funding  than  the  fossil  programs.  (Several 
members  cf  the  Advisory  Committee,  Includ- 
ing nuclear  expert  Alvln  Weinberg,  expressed 
fears  that  coal  research  will  not  be  adequately 
Bupported.)  As  for  programs  aimed  at  a  more 
distant  payoff,  fusion  would  get  a  slight  baost, 
from  $1.4  billion  to  SI. 55  billion;  solar  would 
Jump  from  $80  to  5230  million,  a  substantial 
percentage  Increass;  nnd  goothcrmal  would 
Jump  even  more,  from  $20  to  8185  million. 


THE  CmZEN'S  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 
IS  ON  THE  LINE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve thnt  Members  of  Congress  will  read 
with  interest  the  following  summary, 
published  In  the  Harvard  Bulletin  of 
July  1973,  of  a  recent  sjmiposium  con- 
ducted at  Harvard  University  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Citizen's  Right  To  Know." 

The  article  follows: 


Ti;e  Citizen's  Right  To  Know  Is  om 
the  Line 

(A  University  Symposium) 

The  Watergate  case  brings  Americans  forc- 
ibly back  to  a  basic  Issue  of  constitutional 
dcmorracy:   the  citizen's  right  to  know. 

During  Commencement  week,  four  leading 
members  of  the  commuTlcations  Industry 
discussed  this  Issue  in  a  University  sympos- 
ium. "Its  timeliness  and  Importance  tran- 
scends today's  headlines,"  said  moderator 
Hartford  Gunn  '48,  president  of  Public 
Broadcasting  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
"Sooner  or  later.  It  was  bound  to  come  out 
because  of  the  nature  of  our  times.  The 
greater  complexity  of  modern  life,  the  world- 
wide Interdependence  cf  all  of  the  peoples 
of  this  planet,  the  growing  power  of  govern- 
ments, destructive  weaponry,  communica- 
tions technology— these  play  upon  the  In- 
dividual, his  society,  and  his  covemment  in 
a  way  that  the  remarkable  fathers  of  this 
country  could  not  have  foreseen." 

Besides  Gunn,  the  members  of  the  panel 
were:  

John  Jay  Iselln  '56,  president  of  WNET- 
TV.  New  York  educational  television  station. 

J.  Anthony  Lewis  '48,  columnist  and  re- 
porter of  the  New  York  Times. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff.  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  the  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune,  and  former  special  counsel  to 
President  Nixon. 

Gunn.  We  look  today  to  our  communica- 
tions system  to  preserve  and  facilitate  our 
need  and  our  right  to  know.  "Vet  we  find 
that  a  wide  range  of  questions  and  problems 
threatens  to  constrict  our  communication 
and  dUtort  the  truths  It  must  provide.  For 
e:;ample,  the  proposed  revision  of  the  UJS. 
crimi-ial  code,  making  It  a  crime  to  offer  or 
receive  confidential  government  documents. 
The  freedom-of-lnformation  law,  and  its  pos- 
E.ble  abridgment  by  executive  privilege.  The 
use  of  subpoena  power  to  command  dis- 
closure of  confidential  sources  of  Informa- 
tion. 

Tliere  are  other  factors,  such  as  economic 
forces,  that  are  not  so  visible.  The  Increasing 
cost  of  communications,  which  leads  to 
monopolies  of  the  media,  and  reduction  In 
time  and  space  for  news  and  public-affairs 
programming.  Even  the  possible  Increase  in 
postal  rates  may  affect  our  access  to  essential 
information.  FlnaUy,  there's  the  quality,  en- 
terprise, and  courage  of  those  who  report 
for.  edit,  and  control  our  mass  media,  which 
affects  the  flow  of  essential  information. 

Watching  the  Ervla  Committee  hearings. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  public's  knowledge 
has  been  advanced  very  significantly  through 
access  to  theie  Sanate  hearUags  by  television 
and  raldo.  There  are  many  similar  oppor- 
tunities with  other  hearings  that  are  held 
in  Washington.  We  could,  and  should,  pro- 
vide coverage  of  many  of  these  other  hear- 
ings, on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

But  why  stop  with  Congrecsional  hearings? 
An  important  step  In  our  right  to  know 
might  be  taken  by  Congress  Itself.  If  the 
floor  debates  of  the  Hou:e  and  Senate  could 
be  opened  on  a  rsgular  basis  to  television 
and  radio.  We  face  a  serious  problem — the 
continuing  growth  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government,  and  the  withering  of  the 
legl  lative  branch.  The  effective  use  of  the 
media  by  the  President,  and  the  lack  of 
coverage  of  the  legislative  branch,  could  be 
a  contributing  factor  to  what  may  be  a 
serious  constitutional  crisis  before  this  or 
the  ne:;t  decade  draws  to  a  close. 

If  we  were  to  make  the  public's  business 
in  Congress  more  accessible,  we  might  raiifl 
the  level  of  debate  among  our  Representa- 
tives, engage  the  public  In  such  debate,  and 
provide  a  smaU  weight  on  the  side  of  the 
legislative  branch.  That  might  be  a  worth- 
while gift  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  the  occasion  of  Its  two  hundredth  blrtb- 
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day  m  1978,  mor«  rewarding  than  the 
presently  planned  pagents,  parades,  and  flre- 
crac  leers. 

Clark  UoUeahoff,  what  do  you  see  as  the 
major  Issues  In  this  question  of  the  public's 
right  to  know? 

MoLLCNUoiT.  I  think  the  core  Issue  Is 
executive  privilege.  TbU  Isn't  something  that 
Nlxon  Invented.  It  was  Invented  by  President 
Elsenhower,  although  he  claimed  there  were 
prc:ed3nts  going  back  to  George  Washing- 
ton. Nlxon  simply  solidified  the  Idea,  and 
mUused  and  abujed  It  la  the  ultimate  way. 
It  emerged,  with  the  full  danger  that  U  ap- 
parent in  the  Watergate  Investigations,  only 
In  recent  months.  The  American  people  have 
available  now  the  full  glory  of  what  a  dic- 
tatorship could  be.  We  came  very  close  to  it 
with  the  landslide  election,  the  "four  more 
years,"  and  the  moves  that  Mr.  Ehrllchman 
and  Mr.  Haldeman  were  engaged  In  last  De- 
cember. January,  February,  and  In  nomi- 
nating Pat  Gray  as  permanent  director  of 
the  FBI.  Had  they  succeeded  la  that,  they 
would  have  locked  In — as  long  as  Nlxon  was 
In  power — control  over  the  FBI  files,  and 
much  of  the  evld2nce  that  Is  flowing  out  to- 
day through  the  Ervln  hearings. 

One  thing  that  has  struck  me  over  the 
years  Is  the  Lack  of  press  attention  to  much 
of  the  Information  that  Is  available,  that 
has  been  available,  on  all  of  the  matters  that 
are  now  coming  before  us  drjxoailcally  In  the 
Watergate.  Obstruction  of  Justice  has  taken 
place  In  essentially  all  cf  our  agendas.  Ihe 
destruction  of  records,  the  condoning  of  per- 
jury If  it  helps  the  In-group — this  has  taken 
place  In  Democratic  and  Republl:an  ad- 
ministrations over  the  years.  It's  Just  worse 
today.  Mr.  Nlxon.  Haldeman.  and  Ehrllch- 
man brought  to  perfection  these  Insidious 
evils.  That's  really  all  that's  happened,  and 
It's  come  to  the  White  House,  where  it  shocks 
us. 

I've  been  aware  of  this  for  years,  and  have 
even  been  praying  for  a  Watergate.  t>ecause 
it  would  driunatlze  to  the  American  people 
the  Insidious  doctrine  of  arbitrary  secrecy 
bound  up  In  executive  privilege. 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  kind 
of  freedcm-of-lnformatlon  law  you  have  on 
the  books.  If  the  executive  reserves  to  him- 
self the  right  to  arbitrarily  say  that  things 
will  not  be  made  public,  witnesses  wUl  not 
be  produced — then  the  maladministration 
of  the  freedom-of- Information  law  Is  outside 
your  purview. 

You  will  always  have  mlsadmlnlstratton 
of  laws  What  you  have  to  have  is  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  move  In  and  focus  on  these 
probl<?m3.  This  Is  why  I  feel  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  government  Information  Is  bound  up 
with  executive  privilege. 

I  think  the  press  has  been  soft  on  Richard 
Nlxon.  Soft  because  It  opposed  him  ideologi- 
cally, but  did  not  oppose  him  on  provable 
grounds  of  mismanagement  and  lack  of  due 
process  In  government— on  mljsuse  of  execu- 
tive privilege. 

Lewis.  I  think  the  press,  on  the  whole 
has  pcrfonnel  extremely  badly  over  the  last 
year.  There's  much  too  comfortable  a  re- 
lationship In  Washington  between  the  press 
and  the  government,  at  least  at  the  top  level. 
It  makes  It  hard  to  tay  to  those  people  that 
they  are  Vara,  that  they  are  violating  the 
law  every  day — which  in  fact  they  do,  and 
have  done. 

I  al^o  think  the  public  Is  much  too  ac- 
cepting of  secrecy,  and  of  the  notion  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  knows 
best.  That  Is  a  wrong  attitude  to  have  towsird 
any  President  .  .  .  and  a  particularly  wrong 
attitude  to  have  toward  this  Pres  dent. 

Thjre  is  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
public's  part  of  what  ts  involved  In  free- 
dom cf  the  press.  That  it's  risky,  that  it's 
unoomfortable,  that  It's  often  a  nuisance, 


that  mistakes  are  made:  but  that  It's  safer — 
as  Jefferson  sa:d.  if  you  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  press,  you'd 
rather  have  the  press. 

IsELDf  There  has  b^n  a  very  public  con- 
spiracy, by  all  the  governments  In  Wash- 
ington during  the  Cold  War,  to  defraud,  de- 
ceive, and  manipulate  the  American  public 
Unler  the  guise  of  emergency  powers,  and 
the  Implied  threat  of  maraudlr.g  Commu- 
nis; p..wcr3  from  Asia  to  Eastern  Europe, 
our  governments  have  worked  very  hard  at 
man  pulatlng  Information. 

This  conspiracy  has  been  elaborately  par- 
ticipated In  by  the  American  prers.  Business 
Is  done  In  Washlnc;ton  through  background 
briefings,  unidentified  sources.  We  have  all 
been  gulled  Into  believing  we  knew  a  lot 
more  than  we  actually  did. 

Until  now,  however.  Whi'e  House  staff 
aides  have  tended  to  understand  the  outer 
limits  of  discretionary  power.  What  we  have 
s;en  lately  Is  the  lac!c  of  a  sixth  sente  about 
discretionary  power  within  the  White  House. 
In  broaacastlng,  we  have  discovered  a  total 
laclt  cf  awareness  that  there  should  not  l)c 
a  concerted  effort  to  specifically  manipulate 
what  Is  put  out  over  a  particular  broadcast- 
ing system.  We've  also  seen  an  effort  to  use 
FCC  regulations  to  get  commercial  broad- 
casters to  lay  off  doing  virtually  anything 
that  would  represent  a  cr.tlcal  view  of  peo- 
ple In  the  White  House  This  kind  of  at- 
tempt to  manipulate  and  ccntrcl  Informa- 
tion is  really  what  has  brought  these  guys 
down. 

MoLLENHorr.  I  accepted  an  onpolntment 
as  special  counsel  under  President  Nlxon. 
thinking  of  It  as  a  chance  to  do  som'thlng 
constructive.  I  did  not  realize  that  Halde- 
man and  Ehrllchman  had  a  control  In  the 
White  House  that  was  above  and  beyond  any- 
thing that  had  taken  place  before.  This  was 
not  obcervable  from  the  outside.  Had  I 
written  columns  Immediately  after  I  re- 
turned to  the  outside,  eolunuis  stating  what 
the  situation  was  relative  to  control  over  In- 
formation that  went  to  the  President,  con- 
trol over  what  he  read,  who  he  saw — I  would 
not  have  been  believed.  Only  the  Watergate 
has  made  that  believable. 

ISKUir.  I  think  there's  an  Important  case 
to  be  made  for  the  Preildenfs  right  to  know. 
It  will  be  Interesting,  one  of  these  days,  to 
see  the  way  the  dally  log  was  prepared  for 
the  President.  That  log.  of  courss.  is  all  that 
the  President  claims  to  read  He  doesn't  have 
time  for  the  newrpapers  and  broadcasts  that 
we  see  and  hear.  That  log  forma  the  definition 
of  the  universe  that  the  President  is  think- 
ing about. 

LcwTs.  If  you  have  a  President  who  Is  will- 
ing to  have  his  reading  selected  for  him.  I 
don't  think  there's  any  law  you  can  pa:s  that 
wUl  make  him  read  something  else.  One  can- 
not Imagine  John  F  Kennedy  reeding  only 
what  Ur.  Hal  jeman  and  Mr.  Ehrllchman  de- 
cided he  should  Teid. 

OuNN.  No  one  has  mentioned,  as  an  Im- 
portant Issue,  the  use  of  subpoena  power  to 
get  at  reporters'  notes  smd  sources  of  inform- 
ation. 

Lawis.  Clark  Mollenhoff  and  I  may  be  on 
the  minority  side  In  this  one.  but  I  know 
we  are  both  opposed  to  proposals  for  statu- 
tory protection  for  Journalists  against  sub- 
poenas. We  think  those  are  things  that  have 
to  be  fought  out  by  the  individual  Journalist 
and  by  the  discipline  of  the  newspaper  or 
broadcasting  station.  Any  attempt  to  glorify 
the  press  with  some  privilege  that  other  peo- 
ple don't  have  would  be  self-defeating. 

MoixcNHor.  This  would  amount  to  an  ex- 
ecutive privilege  for  the  newspaper  profes- 
sion. I  do  not  feel  that  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession is  a  better  place  than  the  White 
House  to  repose  that  kind  of  executive  privi- 
lege— a  right  not  to  testify. 


Question  from  the  audience 

Was  special  prosecutor  Archibald  Coz  Justi- 
fied In  asking  that  the  Ervln  Committee 
hearlnga  be  suspended? 

Lewis.  The  risk's  Involved  In  public  exami- 
nation of  wltnessss  are  very  serious — not  only 
In  terms  of  poisoning  the  atmosphere  of  a 
criminal  trial  beforehand,  but  becau£e  lay- 
ing out  all  the  testimony  of  potential  pros- 
ecution witnesses  makes  it  so  much  easier  for 
the  potential  defendants  to  arrange  their 
lies  and  excuses. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  very  strongly  dis- 
agree with  the  notion  of  The  Times  of  Lon- 
doj,  and  Vice  President  Agnew,  that  the 
hearings  should  be  stopped  because  they  are 
Injuring  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people  concerned.  If  In  fact  the  hearings 
should  prejudice  their  rights  to  an  Impartial 
Jury,  then  they  won't  be  able  to  be  tried. 
What  we're  dealing  with,  however,  Is  not  only 
crime.  There  was  here  a  political  conspiracy 
an  attempt  at  a  coup,  to  change  the  form 
of  government  In  the  United  States  In  secret. 
To  change  it  by  Installing  their  own  man  In 
the  FBI,  sabotaging  the  opposition  In  the 
election,  setting  up  a  secret  security  plan 
that  would  entitle  the  President  to  have 
his  own  unknown  apparatus  to  spy  on  every 
citizen. 

If  such  a  thing  ha;;pcned  in  Britain  end 
became  known,  It  would  be  debated  In  the 
House  of  Commons  at  once;  it  would  be  much 
nastier  and  noisier  than  anything  that's 
happened  in  tMs  country  so  far,  end  the 
Prime  Minister  would  long  since  have  been 
out  of  offlce. 

MoLLENKorr.  I  have  faith  in  Archie  Cox. 
That  dcesn't  mean  that  I  think  Archie  Cox.  as 
tn  appclntee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  should  be  able  to  shut  off  Con- 
gressional hecrlngs,  or  shut  oT  the  press.  Had 
the  execjtlve  branch  had  the  right  to  Ehut 
off  the  press,  or  the  courts,  wc  wouldn't  have 
t^e  revelations  we're  having  today  on  the 
Watergate. 

Question  from  the  audience.  Why  can't 
the  legislative  branch  acscrt  itself,  and  force 
the  executive  branch  to  follow  Congress? 

Mollenhoff.  I  have  always  felt  that  Con- 
gress is  the  first  branch  of  government,  and 
must  be  suppcrted  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
proper  role  in  oversight  over  the  executive 
branch. 

Lewis.  Many  of  us.  at  other  times,  were  too 
taken  with  the  Presidency.  We're  coming 
around  to  see  the  dangers  of  that.  I  think 
the  Infatuation  of  universities  and  professors 
with  the  Presidency  has  been  entirely  exces- 
sive, and  very  bad. 

Question  from  the  audi:nci.  How  can  cred- 
ibility be  restored  both  to  the  Presidency  and 
the  press? 

IsELiN  For  all  our  inadequacies,  there's  an 
extraordinary  strength  In  this  society  that 
has  not  been  fully  tapped  or  challenged.  We 
have  to  do  our  damnedest  to  share  Important 
matters  as  fully  and  openly  as  we  can  with 
the  public  at  large,  and  see  what  will  come 
out  of  that. 

MoLLENHorr.  I  think  the  sclutlon  is  an 
ombudsman,  set  up  on  a  statutory  basis  so 
that  he  has  absolute  authority  to  anything 
and  everything  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  The  Job  would  have  tenure, 
so  that  it  would  go  beyond  any  administra- 
tion or  two  administrations.  It  would  have 
accountability.  Its  force  would  simply  be  In 
the  reports  that  It  writes,  the  facts  that  it 
brings  to  bear,  the  conclusions  It  draws,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  those  conclusions.  Bad 
there  been  such  a  bcdy,  independent  of  the 
White  House  and  accountable  to  Congress, 
It  would  have  taken  care  of  many  of  our 
problems. 

Lawn.  The  press  Is  i>erhap«  now  In  the 
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process  of  re-establishing  Its  own  standing. 
If  It  does  serious  work,  and  stops  playing 
patsy  to  the  executive  branch.  It  will  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  establish  its  credibility. 

The  only  way  the  Congress  csn  do  so  Is  not 
to  fall  over  for  every  claim  by  the  executive 
branch  that  unless  the  Congress  follows  what 
the  President  says,  the  country's  safety  will 
be  Jeopardized.  I  can't  think  of  a  better 
way  for  Congress  to  re-establish  Its  cradl- 
blllty  than  to  stop  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia, something  that  Is  utterly  unauthorized 
by  law. 

Lastly,  I  have  to  say  something  rather 
tough.  We  don't  yet  know  anywhere  near 
all  the  facts  about  Watergate.  But  froA  what 
we  do  know — undisputed,  confirmed  by  the 
White  Houfe  itself— the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  engaged  In  the  year  1970 
In  Instituting  a  secret  plan  for  Internal 
security  In  this  country,  financed  and  carried 
on  outside  the  law.  In  my  view,  our  belief 
In  the  Presidency — our  notion  of  what  the 
Presidency  ought  to  be — cannot  be  restored 
unless  there  Is  a  different  President  In  offi'e. 

OuNN.  To  sum  up,  then,  there  are  probably 
no  easy  laws  that  can  be  passed  to  protect 
our  right  to  know.  Education,  our  Institu- 
tions, the  checks  and  balances  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  Improvement  of  the  press  itself, 
are  all  Involved. 


We  must  all  make  our  right  to  know  an 
Issue  of  our  own  personal  concern.  We  can't 
leave  It  to  the  press,  the  government,  or  the 
courts.  It  is  ultimately  our  problem,  and 
we're  going  to  have  to  press  the  Issue  home, 
every  single  time,  or  face  the  consequences. 


AEC    CHAIRMAN'S    PROPOSAL    FOR 
5-YEAR  ENERGY  R.  &  D.  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
printed  copy  of  the  energy  research  and 
d:velopment  proposal  which  was  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  AEC.  Dr.  Dixy  Lee 
Ray,  is  being  made  available  today.  The 
Pr2sident  directed  the  preparation  of 
th:se  recommendations  on  June  29. 

The  recommendations  are  now  being 
reviewed  by  executive  agencies.  The  rec- 
ommendations which  are  accented  by  the 
administration  will  be  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  authorization  requests  to 
the  Congress  early  next  year. 

In  light  of  the  critical  importance  of 

SUMMARY  SCHEDULE-FISCAL  YEARS  1975-79 
Pn  millions  of  dollars) 


energy  matters  I  would  like  to  Include  a 
number  of  summary  schedules  of  the 
recommendations  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  neither 
endorse  nor  disapprove  the  recommenda- 
tions at  this  time.  I  plan  to  study  them  in 
detail,  as  all  of  my  colleagues  I  am  sure 
will  do  also,  before  reaching  any  conclu- 
sions on  what  aspects  of  the  recommen- 
dations should  be  accepted. 

One  thing  is  evident  and  that  is  that 
the  proposed  energy  R.  &  D.  program  wQl 
not  contribute  significantly  toward 
achieving  the  objective  of  U.S.  energy 
"self-sufficiency"  by  1980 — or  by  1985, 
or  perhaps  even  by  1990.  Apparently  ad- 
ditional recommendations  toward  reach- 
ing the  1980  self-sufficiency  goal  will  be 
made  at  a  later  time. 

The  report  follows: 

SrATiSTiCAL  Supplement  to  the  Nation's 
Energy  Future 
(A  report  to  Richard  M.  Nlxon,  President  of 
the  United  States,  December  1,  1973.  Sub- 
mitted  by   Dr.   Dixy   Lee   Ray,   Chairman, 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission) 


President's  rr.essage 
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High  temperature  gas  reactor 

Light  water  self-sustaining  reactor 

Liquid  metal  laM  breeder  reactor 

Gas  cooled  last  breeder 

Advanced  technology 


88.8 


167.2 


42.7 
50.3 

7.2 

29.5 

253.8 

1.0 
11.3 


51.7 

56.8 

14.2 

29.0 

356.8 

1.0 

7.8 


90.6 
64.2 
40.0 
21.4 
477.0 
17.0 
21.5 


125.6 
54.8 
44.7 
17.7 

538.6 
23.0 
24.5 


143.0 

57.4 

24.2 

9.8 

510.8 
29.0 
30.5 


170.5 

58.5 

26.9 

9.8 

524.2 
33.0 
34.0 


189.5 

59.4 

28.0 

9.8 

506.0 
38.0 
37.2 


719.2 
294.2 
163.8 
68.5 
,556.6 
140.0 
147.7 


Total,  validate  the  nuct«ar  option. 

Exploit  renewable  energy  resources: 

Fusion — confinement 

Fusion — laser 

Solar ... 

Geothermal 


395.8 


517.3 


731.7 


828.9 


804.7 


856.8 


867.9 


4,090.0 


Total,  eiploil  renewable  energy  resources.. 

Total,  energy  R  &  D.  program... 

RECOMMENDED  SUPPORTING  PROGRAMS 


39.7 

35.1 

4.2 

3.8 


55.8 
42.9 
13.2 
11.1 


135.0 
10.0 
32.5 
40.0 


230.0 
20.0 
39.9 
41.0 


261.0 
25.0 
41.4 
40.8 


338.0 
25.0 
42.2 
35.7 


376.0 
30.0 
44.0 
27.5 


1,340.0 
110.0 
200.0 
185.0 


Supporting  programs: 

Environmental  research.. 

Basic  research 

Manpower  devdoprr.ent.. 


Total,  supporting  programs. 


RECOMMENCED  EMRGY  R   t  D.  PROGRAM- 
CONSERVATION 


Reduced  consumption : 

End-use  consumption  .. 
Improved  management.. 


S.3 


15.5 
S.8 


19.9 
10.0 


31.7 
12.0 


37.5 
14.0 


31.4 
13.0 


29.5 
11.0 


150.0 
60.0 


Total,  reduced  consumption. 


12.1 


22.} 


29.9 


43.7 


5L5 


44.4 


40.5 


2iao 


Agency 
1975-79 
program 


12.1 

40.7 

22.3 

40.0 

29:9 
136.3 

43.7 
223.4 

51.5 
267.0 

44.4 

287.8 

40.5 
315.5 

210.0 
1.230.0 

15.0 
80.0 

52.8 

62.3 

166.2 

267.1 

318.5 

332.2 

356.0 

1.440.0 

95.0 

12.8 
7.2 

11.2 
8.3 

31.7 
20.0 

89.1 
23.0 

79.5 
29.5 

59.5 
37.5 

50.2 

40.0 

310.0 
150.0 

50.0 
40.0 

20.0 

19.5 

51.7 

112.1 

109.0 

97.0 

90.2 

460.0 

90.0 

45.0  57.0  64.0  77.0  82.0                325.0 

30.0  35.0  40.0  44.0  51.0                200.0 

35.0  75.0  92.0  81.0  57.0                340.0 

75.0  75.0  75.0  75.0  75.0                375.0 

30.0  37.0  42.0  48.0  43.0                200.0 

100.0  100.0  55.0  50.0  50.0                355.0 

70.0  50.0  42.0  45.0  53.0                260.0 

20.0  22.0  24.0  27.0  27.0               120.0 

405.0  451.0  434.0  447.0  438.0  2,175.0                  842.0 


609.9 
284.5 
128.6 
68.5 
2,  470. 
27.0 
83.2 


3,672.3 


1,132.0 


80.0 
20.0 


82.8 

123.0 

217.5 

330.9 

368.2 

440.9 

477.5 

1, 835. 0 

1,232.0 

640.2 

819.3 

1.572.1 

1.990.0 

2,034.4 

2, 173. 9 

2.229.6 

10.000.0 

5,931.3 

105.9  121.9  128.5  147.4  146.3  650.0 

43.0  58.0  66.0  67.0  66.0  300.0 

5.0  9.0  12.5  12.3  11.2  50.0 

153.9  ittl  207.0  226.7  223.5  1,000.0 


5.0 
10.0 


15.0 


XUM 
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PMiidtfll't  I 


FiKil  fMn  Wh-fi  tntitt  R.  t  0.  »mi— 


1973 


lf7« 


»75 


1976 


1977 


1978 


»7» 


1975-79 


REC(»IHn«OCD  ENERGY  Bf 
COfKEW  AT10»»— Cw  t  „ 


"Ui  — 


197W9 
piogram 


Improwtd  tfitCMQCy: 

Hi*h  tmnMnture  ns  tBfbivw                         -  ....... 

U.3 

18.0 
53.0 
20.0 
27.0 

(6  8 

31.6 
59.0 
32.5 
33.5 

79.3 
52.3 
59.0 
36.5 
39.9 

76l8 
50.4 
71.0 
44.8 
44.8 

73.8 
57.7 
58.0 
71.2 
54.8 

315.0  .... 

210.0  .... 

Advanced  cycle  \\idatn,imt0tm^ 

IS.  I 
19.  s 

10.  • 
22.7 

300.0  .... 

205.0  .... 

(aero  and  twl.  icampoctatioa  «h1  nofaa*. 

%.% 

6.5 

200.0 

Total,  imp rwfedefltaencT 

*0.1 

40.0 

13«i3 

223.4 

267.0 

287.8 

315.5 

1,230.0 

80.0 

Tetat,  CMianatioa 

S2.I 

62.3 

ltd  2 

267.1 

3I8L5 

332.2 

356.0 

1.440.0 

95.8 

«C0MM£HO£DE«R6YR  to  PaOfiSAM-       ~ 
SUMMA8Y 

I.0SZ.1 
1C0.7 
MtL3 

1.311.0 
233.4 
445.6 

1.451.4 
211.3 
371.7 

1.519.3 
242.4 
412.2 

1.6W.8 
250.3 
360.5 

6,962.6  .... 

1.098.1  .... 

ConstiuctiOfl 

1.939L3  .... 

Total 

1.572.1 

1.990.0 

2.034,4 

2.  in.  9 

2.229.6 

10,000.0  .... 



RECOMMENDED  ENERGY  R  «  D.  PROGRAM 

OpW(iiat«i»«as*i: 
Coannalion 

2«.S 
112.2 

34.3 
ISSlS 

38.2 
178.8 

36  6 
190.2 

35.2 
216.0 

170.9  .... 

Hi<ucad  awjumption 

laoaned  aBuancy 

852.7  .... 

Totat.  cons«r»ation 

138.8 

189. 8 

217.0 

226.8 

251.2 

1.023.6  .... 

Increase  production  ol  oil  and  gts: 

Production                                  ................. 

26.0 
14.8 

70.2 
19.8 

67.6 
24  7 

51.6 
31.5 

45.9 

33.7 

261.3  .... 
124.5  .... 

Resource  assessment 

ToUI.  increase  production  of  oil  and  gas 

40.8 

90.0 

92.3 

83.1 

79.6 

385.8 

Sakstitute  coal  for  oil  ard  gn: 

28.5 

12.8 
12.5 
52.0 
3.8 
46.0 
42.0 
ILO 

34.5 

18.4 
24.0 
38.0 
5.0 
45.5 
25.0 
20.0 

36.0 
10.9 
47.0 
38.0 
7.0 
50.0 
22.0 
21.5 

41  5 
12.4 
49.0 
40.0 
10.0 
44  5 
30.0 
24.0 

45.5 
13.3 

53.0 
45.0 
14  0 
44.0 
47  0 
24.0 

185.0  .... 

67  8  .... 

185.5  .... 

213.0  .... 

3J.8  .... 

233.0  .... 

166.0  .... 

Supporting  R  t  D 

107.5  .... 

ToUI.  nbsMute  coal  tof  eii  and  gas 

215.6 

210.4 

232.4 

251.4 

285.8 

1,195.6  .... 

Validate  the  nuclear  option: 

37.7 
25.2 

7.1 

2S.I 

205.4 

1.0 
11.3 

45.1 

31.1 

13.8 

23.7 

240.5 

1.0 

7  $ 

74.8 
Ml 
20.8 
21  1 
303.6 
13.0 
21.1 

88.5 

47  0 
21.3 
17.4 
361.3 
21.4 
23.8 

104.6 

48.0 
22.8 
9.3 
380.4 
26.8 
29.2 

117.6 

49.0 

25.3 

9  3 

3S0.6 
30.2 
32.4 

130.6 

10.0 

26.3 

9.3 

382.3 
34.6 
35.6 

516. 1 

238.1 

116.5 

66.4 

1.818.2 
126.0 
142.1 

440.1 

Uranium  twndunent. 

165.2 

87.0 

LLiu-J  jualil  lajl  bmodiir  mectrtr    

1,913.9 
210 
83.2 

Ad«oc«d  t«*»»olow 

Totai,  wlidate  the  nuclwr  option 

31&S 

363.0 

498.5 

580.7 

621.1 

664.4 

668.7 

3.023.4 

2,779.8 

£x^t  fmmMM  tnergy  resoiKCts: 

Fuuoa-    cflnluiFment                       .......... . 

37.0 

M.t 
32.5 

112.0 

8.0 

21.2 

27  2 

170.0 
17.0 
22.4 
30.7 

125.0 
22.0 
21.5 
30.1 

235.0 
22.0 
19.3 
27.3 

265.0 
27.0 
19.9 
21.6 

997.0 
96.0 

104.3  ... 
136.9  ... 

731.0 
205.0 

fusjoo— taset 

SOU/ 

168.4 

240.1 

288.6 

303.6 

333.5 

1,334.2  ... 

Total,  enefgj  R.  S  D.  pfogram 

1.062.1 

1,311.0 

1.451.4 

1.519.3 

1.618.8 

6.962.6  ... 

E«iiipMnt  obiigatnae: 
Conservation: 

Reduced  eoMmption 

2.7 
20.5 

(.2 

41.2 

8.7 
49.0 

4.2 
46.2 

3.5 
47.2 

25.3  ... 
204.1  ... 

Totsi,  cowefwtww, ..,....--•--•--------- - 

23.2 

47.4 

57.7 

50.4 

5a7 

229.4  ... 

Inctmm  prodvetMNi  oit  mI  and  |H: 

Production  - 

5.7 

^7 

18.9 
3.2 

11.9 
4.3 

7.9 
6.0 

4.3 

6.3 

48.7  ... 
22.5  ... 

Total,  iKTMse  productiwi  ot  oil  and  g» 

8.4 

22.1 

K.2 

13.9 

10.6 

71.2  ... 

Sefrstrtwte  cod  tof  oil  and  gss* 

Mining 

Oifct  twi^tieii 

High  BIU  laMaiiM 

. ..... 

13.0 
5.1 
1.5 
5.0 

1.0 

4.0 

10.0 

2.0 

K.0 
6.6 
1.0.. 

18.5 
9.4 

22.5 
10.2 

3ao 

151 

100  0  ... 
46.4  ... 
2.5  ... 
33  0 

Caet  mieelactien 

Low  BfU  jasit.cation             

Synthetic  fuels -industry  pioneering. 

Envuonmental  control  tedinalagy 

7.0 
1.7 
4.5 
5.0 
2.0 

2.0  .. 
5.0 
4.0 
2.5 

5.5 
4.0 
3.0 

1.0 
6.0 
5.0 
3.0 

5.7  ... 
25.0  ... 
210  ... 
12.5 

S««i9MUng  t.  t  0 

Tetai.  laMitute  coil  foi  ti  and  gM 

4L6 

4L8 

46.4 

H.2 

7&I 

2S9.1  ... 

Validate  the  Mtdan  eption: 

17 

2.2 

.1 

.7 

19 

L7 

.4 

5.3 

ILt 

13.0 

5.1 

1.2 

.3 

23.4 

L* 

.« 

7.1 
4.8 

1.4 

.3 

13.3 

L> 

.7 

1.4 

6.4 

L4 

.5 

27.4 

tz 

L3 

8.9 
6.5 

1.6 
.5 
29.6 
2.« 
Lft 

19 

6.4 

L7 
.5 
40.7 
3l4 
1.6 

47.1 
211 

7  3 

2.1 
154  4 
119... 

26.5 

20.2 

1.6 

2.1 

122.7 

Higli  temperature  gas  reactor 

Light  water  sell-sustaining  reactof 

Liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 

Adv«nc»«H«*>rwlofy 

16  .. 

T:'*     44«Mt>                 '^^l   Hjtion . ... 

Bk« 

2LS 

4Bl2 

«l2 

«7.f 

M.4 

63.2 

256.6 
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President's  message 


Fiscal  years  1975-79  energy  R.  S  D.  prt)gram 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1975-79 


Exploit  renewable  energy  resources: 

Fusion— confinement 

Fusion— laser. 

Solar .— . 

Geothermal 


2.5 
2.0 


3.8 
3.4 


23.0 

2.0 
8.3 
9.0 


49.0 
3.0 

11.6 
7.3 


24.0 
3.0 

11.0 
5  4 


58.0 
3.0 

101 
4.4 


35.0 
3.0 

14.6 
3.1 


1S9.0 
14.0 
55.6 
29.2 


Total,  exploit  renewable  energy  resources. . . 

Total,  equipment  obligations  energy  R.  &  D. 
program — • 


42.3 


70.9 


43.4 


75.5 


55.7 


287.8 


160.7 


233.4 


211.3 


242.4 


250.3 


1.0911 


Construction  obligations: 
Conseivation: 

Reduced  consumption. 
Incieased  efficiency... 


Total,  conseivation. 


.6 
3.6 


3.2 
26.7 


4.6 
39.2 


3.6 
51.4 


1.8 
52.3 


13.8 
173.2 


4.2 


29.9 


43.8 


55.0 


54.1 


187.0 


Increase  pioduction  of  oil  and  gas: 


Production. 

Resource  assessment 

Total,  Increase  production  of  oil  and  gas. 


2.5 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


Substitute  coal  for  oil  and  gas: 

Mining 

Direct  combustion 

High  Btu  gasification 

Coal  liquefaction 

Low  Btu  gasification 

Syntheti :  fuels— industry  pioneering. 


3.5 
12.1 
21.0 
18.0 
25.2 
50.0 


0)rir|>ic(l.    lucis        iiiMM*.>y    |f  .v-n.^,  ...^ — ............. -  lO    rt 

Enviionmental  control  technology "'•'' 

Suppoiting  R.  &  D 


6.5 
10.0 
50.0 
30.0 
30.3 
50.0  . 
20.0 


9.5 
19.7 
45.0 
32.0 
33.0 


13.0 
21.4 
32.0 
29.0 
38.0 


6.5 
22.6 

4.0 
20.0 
28.0 


16.0 


U.O 


1.0 


39.0  . 

85.8  . 
152.0  . 
129.0  . 
154.5  . 
100.0 

66.0  . 


Total,  substitute  coal  for  oil  and  gas. 


147.8 


196.8 


155.2 


144.4 


82.1 


726.3 


Validate  the  nutlear  option:  ,  . 

Safety  and  other 2.3                   4.0  ^.u 

Uranium  emichmenl 22.9                  24.0  15.0 

High  temperature  gas  leactor.- - •<•" 

Light  water  self-sustaining  reactor --.- ----; ine"n' 

Liquid  metal  last  breeder  reactor 315                104.5  IU9.U 

Gas  coole-l  last  breeder 

Advanced  technology — 


30.0 

3.0 

22.0  . 


30.0 
3.0 


44.0 
3.0 


50.0 
3.0 


156.0 
27.0 
40.0 


3.0 


144.0 


103.0 


104.0 


83.0 


584.0 
3.0 


Total,  validate  the  nuclear  option. 

Exploit  renewable  energy  resources: 

Fusion — confinement 

Fusion— laser 

Solar 

Geothermal 


63.7 


132.5 


188.0 


199.0 


136.0 


151.0 


136.0 


810.0 


.2 
11 


.2 
7.0 


11.0 


22.0 


45.0 


76.0 


154.0 


3.0 
3.8 


5.9 
3.0 


19 
5.3 


12.8 
4.0 


15 
2.8 


40.1 
18.9 


Total,  exploit  renewable  energy  resources. 
Total  energy  R.  &  D.  program 


6.8 


119 


36.2 


61.8 


88.3 


213.0 


3413 


445.6 


371.7 


412.2 


360.5 


1,939  3 


Operating  expenses— 5upp:rting  programs: 

Environmental  research 

Basic  research 

Manpower  development 


88.5 

310 

5.0 


98.5 

52.1 

10 


111.0 
516 
12.5 


125.7 
60.7 
12.3 


137.1 
512 
11.2 


560.8 

270.6 

510 


Total,  operating  expenses. 


132.5 


1516 


183.1 


198.7 


207.5 


881.4 


Equipment— Support  ng  programs: 

Environmental  research 

Basic  research 

Manpower  development 


19 
4.0 


19 
5.9 


115 
6.4 


117 
6.3 


12 
6.8 


51.2 
29.4 


Total,  equipment. 


19 


118 


119 


210 


110 


816 


Construction- Supporting  programs: 
Environmental  research 


11.5 


115 


7.0 


10 


10 


310 


Basic  research . 


Manpower  development 

Total,  construction 

Total,    supporting   programs. 


11.5 


115 


7.0 


10 


10 


310 


1519 


1819 


207.0 


226.7 


223.5 


1,000.0 


Agency 
1975-79 
progiam 


133.5 
216 


157.1 


143.3 
99.1 
40.0 


434.0 
10 


7114 


267.5 
100.8 


AVIATION  FUEL  SAVING 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 30,  1973,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Alexnder  P.  Butterfleld,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration; concerning  jonservation 
measures  for  saving  fuel  in  the  aviation 
industry.  That  letter  was  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Butterfleld  hao  replied  to  my  let- 
te.  in  a  very  fortliright  manner.  As  his 
letter  will  indicate,  FAA  is  taking  im- 
mediate steps  to  conserve  energy. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Butter- 
fleld along  with  the  mei  and  women  in 


the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Due  to  the  tremendous  growth  of  civil 
aviation,  FAA  has  never  had  enough  in 
the  way  of  personnel  and  equipment  to 
do  what  was  expected  of  them.  In  spite 
of  that  handicap,  that  Agency  is  "pour- 
ing a  little  more  water  in  the  soup"  to 
cope  with  our  fuel  shorage. 

So  that  all  Membsrs  may  be  appraised 
of    the    conservation    mea.'-.iires    being 
taken,  I  would  like  to  lnclud3  Mr.  Butter- 
fiEld's  letter  in  the  Record. 
Department    op    Teanspoetation, 

Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  Dece-.-ber  4,  1973. 
Hon.  Dale  Milpord, 
Louse  of  Representatives, 
Wrshington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dale:   In  view  of  early  pronounce- 
ments of  proposed  fuel  allocations  to  avia- 


tion, I  read  your  letter  of  November  30  with 
deep  interest.  Word  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagvies  are  taking  steps  to  see  that  language 
of  the  Emergency  Energy  Bill  dees  not  dis- 
criminate is  gratifying. 

As  you  surmised,  the  FAA  has  been  del- 
uged with  mail  from  its  co.istituency.  Cor- 
porate aircraft  owners,  air  taxi  operators, 
private  pilots,  scheduled  carriers  and  airline 
pilots,  in  large  numbers,  have  made  tlieir 
views  regarding  various  aspects  of  the  fuel 
crisis  known  to  us;  many  with  complalntc. 
others  with  suggestions  for  improving  aii- 
craft  operations  and  air  trafBc  control  systsm 
management — "for  the  duration." 

It  is  clear  that  the  shortage  of  petroleum 
distiUatss  for  all  of  aviation's  needs  wUl  be 
one  of  long  duration.  Until  measures  to  stim- 
ulate domestic  en3rgy  production  (including 
nuclear)  are  taken,  new  sources  are  exploit- 
ed, and  currently  less  conventional  energy 
forms  are  perfected,  the  er.ergy  crunch  will 
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require    considerable    sacrlflce    by    tadnstry 
»nd  consumer  alike. 

Meanwhile,  If  'he  beet  tatererta  of  1?ie 
American  people,  their  Industry,  and  the 
economy  are  to  ba  served,  the  very  complex 
Issues  of  eneryy  conservation  must  be  at- 
tended to  with  wlsd  )m.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  aviation  community.  While  sacrifices 
by  private  and  commercial  segments  of  the 
aviation  community  must  bi  mide,  and  fuel 
consumption  must  be  r:duced.  hopefully 
bcth  may  be  accomplished  -rlthout  a  disas- 
trous economic  Impact.  Neither,  however, 
can  be  permlttsd  *o  compromise  aviation 
safety. 

Tb«  fcregolng  has  been  this  agency's 
philosophy  as  we  have  moved  to  meet  the 
constralnt3  of  fuel  and  petroleum  alloca- 
tions now  tn  effect  and  pending.  Actions 
taken  thus  far.  or  which  wUl  Ehortly  go  Into 
effect,  fcr  the  most  part  provide  soluticna  to 
pilot  complaints  cited  In  your  letter  In  the 
following  areas:  (1)  holding  pattern  times; 
(3)  Ukeoff  holding  times,  and  (3)  gate- 
starts  followed  by  long  taxi  distances. 

On  November  20  I  announced  a  seven- 
point  program  fcr  Increasing  aircraft  opera- 
tional efficiency  and  designed  to  fave  up  to 
20.000  barrels  (840.000  gallons)  of  Jet  fuel 
p:r  day  The  savings.  Incidentally,  would 
amount  to  3.7  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  Jet  fuel  consumed  dally  In  the  United 
States  and.  moreover,  would  be  accom- 
plished without  ccmprrmlsi  to  aviation 
safety.  Tbeee  actions  Include:  rerlslon  of 
gate-hold  procedures:  the  Increased  u£e  of 
optimum  aircraft  cruising  speeds:  hclding 
aircraft  at  higher  altitudes  to  effect  greater 
fuel  savings:  taxing  aircraft  with  fewer 
en^ne^:  the  Increased  use  of  simulators  for 
training  and  ebeck  fltcbts:  and  eneourajlng 
airport  building  sponscrs  to  accelerate  con- 
struction programs  Involving  runway  and 
taxlway  imorovements. 

On  November  31  air  traffic  controllers 
throughout  the  system  were  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing Instructions: 

1.  Elelaz  the  requirements  for  preferential 
/outlnga  during  periods  when  there  is  no 
Talid  operational  need  to  regiment  the  traf- 
fic, l^equently.  the  published  preferred  route 
imposes  fuel  penalties.  During  periods  of 
light  tralfic  the  need  for  strict  regimentation 
Is  not  required. 

2.  AMign  the  most  economical  altitude.  Re- 
double your  efforts  to  give  the  pilot  the  al- 
titude he  requests.  When  possible,  assign 
the  highest  possible  altitude  to  turbojets  In 
holding  patterns. 

3.  Approve  direct  routes  when  requested. 
Inconvenience  to  the  ATC  system  should  not 
be  the  sole  reason  fo»  dlsapprovUig  direct 
routes. 

4.  Discontinue  the  \ise  of  standard  ter- 
minal arrival  rautea  and  standard  Instru- 
ment daparture  routings  during  periods 
when  traffic  tees  net  require. 

6.  Honor  requests  fcr  direct  radar  vectors 
to  reduce  time  and  distance  flown.  Also, 
volunteer  this  kind  cf  service  when  the 
cppcrtunlty  presents  Itself. 

In  further  definition  of  my  Novemter  20 
se\en-polnt  fuel  conservation  program,  the 
objective  of  revising  pate-hold  procedures 
is  to  reduce  the  time  aircraft  8::end  at  the 
e.id  of  a  runway  waiting  to  take  off  with 
engines  running  to  five  minutes  or  less. 
This  mear.3  aircraft  would  be  held  at  the 
l3adln3  gate  when  departure  delays  exceed 
five  minutes.  Present  procedures  allow  de- 
partrre  delays  to  reach  15  minutes  before  In- 
stituting gate- hold  procedures. 

It  revising  fl.w  control  procedures.  FAA 
will  be  trying  to  reduce  the  time  aircraft 
spend  aloft  In  holding  patterns  by  match- 
ing airport  capacity  as  closely  as  possible  to 
traflSc  dsBoaud.  One   way   of  achieving   this 


goal  wrraM  be  to  keep  aircraft  at  ttoetr  de- 
parture airports  when  congested  conditions 
exist  at  the  destination  airport.  The  key.  of 
course.  Is  the  acceptance  rate  at  destina- 
tion airports.  We  are  working  with  the  (dr- 
Une  Industry  In  accelerated  development  of 
flow  procedures.  When  fljiallzed.  our  new 
procedures  will  be  put  to  use  at  major  ter- 
minals throughout  the  country  following 
"shakedown"  tests  at  Chicago  tTHare  Airport 
In  January. 

Finally,  air  traffic  control  measures  such 
as  holdliig  aircraft  tn  terminal  area  pat- 
terns at  high  altitudes  where  they  bum  Ices 
fuel,  and  the  asslgi.ment  of  en  route  alti- 
tudes that  permit  the  greatest  fuel  conser- 
vation procedures  and  minimizing  circuit- 
ous routings  have  assumed  priority  lm[>or- 
toncs  by  a^r  traffic  controllera.  Ideally,  the 
FAA  should,  as  the  result,  be  able  to  pre- 
plan and  coordinate  arrival  times  of  all  in- 
strument flight  plan  traffic  In  such  a  wiy 
So  to  avoid  extended  holding  pattern  delays 
Indeed,  with  our  computerlasd  and  largely 
automated  air  traffic  control  system,  such  tu 
eventuality   is  technically   possible. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however.  Implemen- 
tation of  a  priority  airport  landing  system, 
IFB  vls-a-vls  VFR.  as  a  mear.s  of  conserving 
fuel  does  not  appear  to  te  warranted  at  th!; 
time.  The  flrst-come  first-served  policy  U 
Judiciously  applied  by  controllers  to  ensure 
the  most  efficient  use  cf  airport  a— d  air- 
space considering  the  type  of  aircraft  In- 
volved. Changing  to  a  strict  priority  system 
could  create  additional  problems  within  the 
air  traffic  control  system  without  any  real 
assurance  of  savings  cf  fuel.  In  fact,  rigid 
appUcatlcn  of  a  priority  system  could  res-  It 
In  higher  fuel  waste.  Therefore,  we  Intend 
to  use  the  best  of  both  concepts.  The  first - 
come  first-served  policy  will  remain  In  ef- 
fect. However,  a  reminder  has  been  Issued 
to  controllers  that  fuel  consumption  Is  to 
be  taken  Into  consideration  In  their  main- 
tenance of  efficient  use  of  airspace.  The  scope 
of  existing  policies  allows  this  usage. 

In  summary,  please  be  assured  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  Is  vigorously 
Investigating  all  phases  of  aircraft  oper-.- 
tlons  and  procedures  of  the  air  traffic  control 
system  to  achieve  maximum  aviation  fuel 
cons;rvatlcn. 

Sincere  fy. 

Alexanocb  p.  BtrrTTBmxo. 

Administrator. 


MESS.AGE  PROM  THE  GRASSROOTS 

(Mr.  RANDALL  a<;ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  rt  this 
point  tn  the  RrcoRD  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
my  colleagues  tell  me  they  have  recently 
received  some  very  plain  and  imvar- 
nL'hed  letters  on  the  fuels  and  energy 
crunch. 

In  ti  recent  mafl  our  ofBce  had  a  letter 
from  cne  of  our  good  friends  in  St.  Clair 
County.  Mo..  Mayor  Glen  P  Toalson. 
Glen  has  served  a.-;  moyor  cf  his  home 
city  of  O:ceola.  Mo  .  for  several  years. 
He  happens  to  be  an  oil  and  gassline 
jobber.  He  Is  known  and  respected  as  a 
civic  minded  citizen  He  has  long  been 
an  acknowledged  leader  in  his  com- 
munity. For  such  reasons  I  usually  pay 
close  attention  to  th»  content  of  his 
letters.  After  I  read  a  part  of  his  most 
recent  correspondence.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  many  of  the  recitations  con- 
tained In  his  letter  were  things  that 


deserved  to  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues, because  in  my  opinion  his  letter 
expresses  the  present  mood  of  America. 
In  the  contents  of  his  letter  is  a  message 
from  the  grassroots. 

Some  of  my  constituent's  comments 
may  seem  a  little  hirsh  toward  the  en- 
vironmental protection  agency  but  after 
careful  consideration  I  have  concluded 
his  Icglc  Is  sound  as  he  takes  issue  with 
one  Erik  Stork  of  EPA  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  present  emission  controls 
do  not  reduce  the  mileage  of  our  late 
model  cars.  On  this  issue  all  the  evidence 
I  know  of  is  on  the  side  of  the  mayor 
of  Osceola. 

Someone  hns  said  it  is  never  wise 
to  agree  with  the  president  of  General 
Motors.  Notwithstandinp,  Edward  N. 
Cole,  the  president  of  General  Motors, 
may  be  correct  when  he  savs  that  if 
wc  can  take  emission  ccntrols  off  about 
40  million  late  model  cars  we  miy  there- 
by rave  5  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  a 
year.  If  that  is  even  c'.ore  to  being  true 
then  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  Mr.  Cole  as 
well  as  to  the  admrjnitions  of  my  con- 
stltu?nt  Glen  Toalson.  the  mpyor  of 
Osceola.  Mo. 

I  hope  no  one  jumps  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  has  to  be  some  kind  of 
destructive  collision  between  emission 
controls  and  the  energy  crils.  What  is 
proposed  is  thit  this  country  should 
te  willing  to  accept  or  agree  to  a  tempo- 
rary trade-ofT  in  the  form  of  a  slow- 
down on  automotive  emission  devices 
to  enjoy  the  needed  gasoline  economy  as 
a  purely  t«mporarv  measure  to  ease 
the  shortages  we  wi^l  surely  suffer  from 
in  the  rhort  term  ahesul. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
ncte  at  the  conclusion  of  Mayor  Toalson's 
letter  the  12  suggestions  for  action  by 
Con-rrecs  that  could  prevent  strict  ra- 
tioning and  mean  enough  raving  of  gas- 
oline to  allow  for  some  more  fuel  to 
h?at  our  homes  in  the  winter  we  are 
now  approaching. 

I  am  privileged  to  read  into  the  Record 

at  this  time  the  letter  I  have  referred  to 

above: 

OscroLA.  Mo..  JVot'cmbcr  2t,  1973. 

Hen.  Wnxi*M  J.  Randall, 

Hou.'C  Office  Building, 

WasMngton  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rakdall;  As  you  know  I  am  an 
oU  and  gasoline  Jobber.  Our  energy  crisis, 
naturally.  Is  unpcrmo-t  In  my  mind.  Mrs. 
Toalson  and  l' consider  o-.irrelves  environ- 
mentally minded  people.  We  knew  full  well 
that  our  environment  m'st  be  protected. 
However,  we  bslleve  our  problem  must  be  ap- 
proached In  a  methodical  marner  a- d  not 
the  coUlslon  course  that  we're  now  ot. 

The  American  people  cannot  and  wlU  not 
go  along  with  acme  cf  the  arbitrary  and 
capricious  declsloiis  of  bureaucrat i  to  whcm 
the  tranquility  of  caribou,  or  the  quality  of 
a:r  inhaled  by  coyotes  and  rittlesnales.  or 
water  quality  fcr  the  paddlefish  Is  more  im- 
portant than  ell  for  industry,  schools,  homes, 
etc.  I'm  sure  Congiess  did  not  Intend  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1989 
to  be   Implemented  by  such   persons. 

Many  dealers  have  been  forced  to  close  be- 
cause cf  prDducl  shorts  ge,  and  many  mere 
will  close  in  the  months  ahead.  Many  Job- 
bers are  It  fl  a-clil  rerll  a  f1  will  ro  under 
If  rationing  la  forced  on  this  country.  We 
have   had   the  allocation   program   for  over 
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a  year  In  distillate  fuel  and  for  nearly  a 
year  In  gasoline.  Therefore,  we  already  have 
rationing.  We  have  had  to  buy  over  V4  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  from  Importers  since 
June  1  In  order  to  keep  our  three  remaining 
stations  open. 

Rationing  by  coupon  Is  ridiculous.  The 
Administration  has  estimated  a  cost  of  170 
million  dollars  to  administer  coup>on  ration- 
ing for  one  year.  In  my  opinion,  they  have 
underestimated  60  million  dollars.  TTiou- 
sands  cf  bureaucrats  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed to  administer  the  rationing  program 
at  aU  levels  In  all  likelihood  they  would 
have  no  more  common  sense  than  Dr.  Dun- 
lop  and  his  present  Cost  of  Living  Council. 
In  my  opinion  It  would  be  better  to  pay 
the  above-mentioned  millions  to  the  Cana- 
dian Government  for  their  Increased  export 
tax  and  thus  assure  an  Increase  of  Imports 
from  Canada. 

As  for  the  suggested  gasoline  tax— a  30* 
tax  would  break  every  small  Jobber  and 
dealer  In  business.  His  capital  reqtilrements 
would  be  more  than  doubled  to  maintain 
an  Inventory:  capital  requirement  and  ac- 
counts receivable  would  Increase  no  less  than 
78%. 

The  high  cost  of  money  would  shrink  our 
margin  to  a  point  that  with  less  product 
sales  we  could  not  survive. 

As  for  the  proposed  50  mile  per  hour  speed 
limit,  this  Is  not  realistic.  For  automobiles  a 
60  MPH  Umlt  wculd  *ork.  Today's  cars  are 
not  built  for  50  mile  speeds.  At  this  speed 
and  slower,  plugs  will  carbon  up  and  thereby 
use  mere  gas.  There  Isn't  one  motorist  In  10 
that  win  have  his  engine  checked  and  tuned 
at  the  required  frequency  necessitated  by 
this  slow  speed. 

Over  the  road  trucks  will  use  considerable 
more  fuel  at  the  slower  speed  because  of 
gear  ratlcs.  A  dlesel  engine  is  designed  for 
high  RPMs.  A  slow  down  will  necessitate  a 
much  lower  gear  and  thereby  increase  fuel 
consumption.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
drivers  and  all  have  told  me  the  same  fact. 
In  addition  to  Increased  fuel  consumption, 
read  time  will  be  Increased.  This  means 
freight  deliveries  would  be  slowed  and  motor 
freight  rates  would  have  to  be  Increased. 
Truck  engines  wculd  wear  cut  faster  and 
there  would  be  other  Increased  costs. 

The  EPA '8  meat  axe  approach  to  cleaning 
up  the  air  with  emission  controls  that  in- 
crease the  use  of  gasoline  on  late  model  cars 
should  be  suspended.  Detroit  and  auto  deal- 
ers should  be  authorized  to  make  some  modi- 
fication on  all  cars  since  1970  models.  Certain 
minimum  changes,  according  to  Mr.  Edward 
N.  Cole.  President  of  General  Motors,  would 
save  5  billion  gallons  of  gas  per  year.  This 
alone  will  give  us  nearly  120  million  barrels 
of  product  for  No.  2  fuel. 

Two  cr  three  days  prior  to  Mr.  Cole's  state- 
ment, I  suggested  to  two  representatives  In 
Washington  that  this  modification  of  pollu- 
tion emission  devices  be  considered.  Most 
cars  would  get  from  three  to  five  miles  more 
per  gallon  which  wculd  reduce  consumption 
by  35%.  76%  of  sales  In  cur  stations  go  Into 
"70  to  "74  model  year  cars.  To  date  In  this 
calendar  year,  our  dealers  have  sold  approxi- 
mately 1  mUllon  gallons.  Therefore,  In  our 
company  alcne  In  11  months,  our  customers 
could  hive  saved  over  260.000  gallons  of  gas. 
I  feel  Mr.  Cole's  figures  are  on  the  conserva- 
tive side  since  there  are  some  40  million  cars 
of  1070-74  models  in  use 

It  Is  a  shame  that  a  statement  by  a  quali- 
fied Individual,  such  as  Mr.  Cole,  would  be 
attacked  by  an  ecological  extremist,  such  as 
Mr.  Eric  Stork,  Director  cf  the  EPA  auto- 
mobile antipollution  program.  Mr.  Stork  has 
described  Mr.  Cole's  proposals  as  preposter- 
ous: he  went  en  to  say  that  the  auto  Industry 
la  Just  using  the  oppcrtitnlty  of  the  energy 
shortage  as  another  attack  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 
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Mr.  Stork  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Cole's 
proposal  wculd  not  save  gas  and  might  make 
fuel  consumption  worse.  He  added  that  Mr. 
Cole's  proposal  "Is  not  practical  and  over- 
looks the  real  cause  of  high  fuel  consump- 
tion," to  wit,  "that  emission  controls  have 
adversely  affectet:  only  the  fuel  consumption 
of  heavy  cars  of  the  type  Mr.  Cole  builds." 
Mr.  Stork  a:  so  was  quoted  as  saying  "Our 
data  shows  that  the  emission  controls  on 
light  cars,  under  3500  pounds,  actually  Im- 
pioved  fuel  economy." 

Mr.  Stork  and  his  associated  "pseudo-do- 
gooders"  have  done  an  excellent  Job  In  brain 
washing  many  people  Into  believing  that 
motor  car  fuel  consumption  Is  Increased  be- 
cause of  air  conditioning,  auto-transmls- 
slons.  power  brakes,  power  steering  and  not 
from  emission  controls.  His  theory  Is  an  In- 
sult to  your  and  my  Intelligence. 

Since  1953  all  of  the  cars  I  have  owned 
have  been  equipped  with  air  conditioning, 
power  steering,  brakes  and  auto-transmls- 
slon — Fords,  Pontlacs.  Bulcks  and  now  98 
Oldsmoblles.  Not  until  1971  did  I  ever  have 
a  car  that  would  give  me  less  than  15  to  17 
miles  per  gallon  at  65  to  70  MPH.  Now  I  get 
12  miles  per  gallon  on  my  '71  "98"  and  finally 
10  miles  per  gallon  on  my  '73  "98".  Also,  Mr. 
Stork's  data  on  light  cars  is  about  as  phony 
as  a  rubber  crutch.  My  son  owned  a  '69  Volks- 
wagen— his  mileage  was  28-30  miles  per  gal- 
lon. Then  he  traded  for  a  '72  model — his  con- 
sumption of  fuel  then  Increased  to  the  point 
that  he  now  gets  only  20-22  miles  per  gallon. 
According  to  my  calculations,  that  Is  28% 
less  mileage.  Mr.  Stork  In  my  Judgment 
would  have  dliEculty  pouring  water  out  of  a 
boot  with  dtrectlons  written  on  the  heel. 

In  summation,  let  me  urge  that  Congress: 

1.  Continue  with  allocations  and  not  ra- 
tioning as  we  had  In  WW  II  and  let  the  mar- 
ket place  determine  the  price — both  whole- 
sale and  retail. 

2.  Don't  allow  any  10  to  30c  Federal  Gas 
Tax  to  be  levied — the  mmute  that  happens 
every  "dc-gooder"  In  the  land  would  be  grab- 
bing at  It  for  some  social  or  "whatever  pro- 
gram," and  the  tax  would  never  be  cancelled. 
The  American  people  and  economy  cannot 
stand  this  exorbitant  tax. 

3.  Recognize  that  on  fuel  for  emergency 
vehicles — there  Is  no  problem — all  ccmmu- 
nUles  have  Jobbers  w»-.o  wUl  see  to  It  that 
these  vehicles  ere  ready  to  roll  at  all  times. 

4.  Stop  the  exports  of  fuel  even  though 
the  amount  is  only  about  1  %  of  our  supply — 
It  Is  a  matter  of  public  relations  and'  prin- 
ciple. 

5.  Follow  Mr.  Cole's  proposal  and  com- 
pletely disregard  Eric  Stork's  double  talk. 

6.  Restore  tax  credits  to  oil  companies. 

7.  Restore  depletion  allowances. 

8.  Limit  the  activities  of  the  "environ- 
mentalists" from  using  our  courts  to  make 
the  energy  crisis  worse. 

9.  Suspend  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  current  energy  crisis. 

10.  Enact  legislation  to  expedite  new 
sources  of  nuclear  and  solar  energy. 

11.  Fund  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and 
all  other  public  work  projects  that  will 
produce   pollution-free  hydroelectric  power. 

Finally,  we  should  all  avoid  casting  blame 
on  any  one  group  or  individual  for  the  mess 
we  are  In.  It  Is  time  to  work  together  If  we 
expect  a  quick  recovery  and  to  put  America 
back  where  she  belongs — the  Number  One 
Nation  In  the  world. 

Very  Truly  Yours. 

Glei*  F.  Toalsow, 


A  NEW  "ENERGY  CZAR" 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  wa.^  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remark.^  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time  in  the  last 
few  months,  we  have  a  new  "energy 
czar." 

His  name  is  William  Simon.  He  re- 
places John  Love  who  only  last  June 
was  Governor  of  Cclorado,  but  now,  along 
with  his  deputy,  Charles  DiBona,  is  one 
of  the  first  Americans  unemployed  by 
the  energy  crisis. 

But  does  the  appointment  of  Simon — 
competent  though  he  is — rnd  the  crea- 
tion of  still  another  superagency,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  mean 
that  Prendent  Nixon  is  finally  doing 
something  to  solve  the  energy  crisis? 

No,  it  means  he  is  still  just  shuflUng 
bodies  and  job  titles. 

The  latest  switch  is  merely  the  most 
current  example  of  the  disorganization 
and  confu-ion  within  thi";  administra- 
tion which  has  led  to  four  different 
energ>'  m?ssnges  in  the  last  G  months,  all 
underestimating  the  problem;  three 
different  reorganization  plans,  none  of 
which  have  had  the  solid  backing  of  the 
executive  broncli:  and  a  succession  of 
energy  czars,  each  victimized  by  Inner 
office  power  struggles. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Slmcn  ap- 
parently means  that  the  Schultz  faction 
is  in  power  at  the  White  House  this  week. 
But  someone  else  may  be  in  power  next 
w:ek  and  who  knows  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  energy  then. 

And  maanwhile,  the  grim  prcspect  of 
empty  gas  tanks,  unheated  homes  and 
schools,  and  thousands  of  Americans  out 
of  work  looms  closer. 

In  light  of  this  situaticn.  Congress 
should  not  act  hastily  on  President 
Nixon's  latest  panicky  reorganization 
plan. 

Th;  way  to  solve  the  energy  probbm 
is  not  to  massacre  existing  institutions  of 
Government. 

The  President  and  his  energy  advisers 
need  to  sit  down  with  the  troad  ie?der- 
ship  of  Congress  and  woik  out  a  national 
energy  program  that  will  husband  our 
resources  and  promote  the  kind  of  team- 
work that  will  get  the  Nation  through 
the  rough  days  ahead. 

So  far,  th^  President  has  not  done 
much  more  than  shuffle  staff  members 
end  issue  misleading  statements  to  the 
public.  The  American  people  deserve  far 
better  than  this. 


MANAGING  PARTNER  OF  DOLPHINS 
HONORED 

(Mr.  PEPPEH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoas  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Sneaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  Mr.  Joseph  Robbie,  managing 
partner  of  the  Miami  Dolphins — our 
football  team  of  which  we  are  so  proud — 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Community 
Relations  Board  Mr  Rcblle's  acceptance 
remarks  at  the  annual  luncheon  upon 
his  becoming  chairman  so  wcrmly  and 
so  understandingly  reflect  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  challenge  of  the  Community 
Relations  Board  for  immeasuratle  public 
service  that  I  thought  they  would  be 
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stimulating  and  inspiring  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  to  concerned 
citizens  all  over  America  who  may  read 
this  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  Robbie's  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcobd  immediately  follow- 
ing mine: 

AOOKXSS    8T    JOSZPH    ROBBXi: 

I  accept  tbla  cballenge  wttb  tbe  appreben- 
•ton  tb«t  whatever  we  accomplish  can  be 
only  measured  against  the  enormity  of  what 
remains  to  bs  done  to  improve  human  rela- 
ttonsblps  and  to  wage  the  eternal  war  on 
poverty.  dUeaae.  Ignorance.  Indolence,  apathy, 
and  the  fruatraticn  of  the  human  spirit. 

We  wUl  remain  on  as  mediator  to  the  com- 
munity to  reduc3  tenalona  which  arise  from 
prejudice,  unequal  opportunity,  and  uneven 
Jtjstlce. 

We  will  seek  to  avert  crisis  but  to  Instantly 
respond  to  it  If  it  occurs.  We  will  continue 
to  put  out  the  brush  fires  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  coaOagratlons. 

But  In  the  decade  ahead  we  must  address 
ourselves  to  the  higher  goals  of  equal  access 
to  our  schocls.  to  employment  and  the  pro- 
fessions, ard  to  the  voting  booths. 

When  we  have  achieved  equal  educational, 
•conomi:  and  pclltlcal  opportunity  for  every- 
one In  our  midst,  the  era  of  social  and  racial 
justice  wUl  be  with  us. 

Then  prejudice  cin  recede  and  everyone 
wUl  be  truly  equal  in  this  land — as  we  al- 
ready are  In  the  eyes  of  Ood. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  'at  the 
request  of  Mr  O'Neill),  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Miss  Jordan,  for  December  4  through 
7.  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  l«gLsla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Treen  >  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr  Railsback.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Dow  H.  Clausen,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Orover,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr  HocAN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Sarasin.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDaoe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kncp.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Archer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Dan  Daniel)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material :  > 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Stuckky.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Addabbo.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr   Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  PtJQUA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Rodino.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  MizviNSKY.  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr  Patmak.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brviu..  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to; 


Mr  Randall  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  in  Ave  Instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  In  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  debate  on  S.  1443,  con- 
ference report. 

Ms.  Abzxjg  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  on  S.  1443.  conference  report. 

Mr.  WioNALL  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
9522.30. 

Mr.  Pepper  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  on  S.  1443.  conference  report. 

Mr.  MiLroRD  in  five  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  iREKM)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wymam  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr  Badman  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Proehuch. 
Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Shoup  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dkrwinski  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  QuiE  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  McKiNNiY. 
Mr  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 
(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Dan  Daniel)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material : ) 
Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Cotter. 
Mr  Nichols. 

Mr  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 
Ms.  Holtzmam  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr  Eraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr  McCormack. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Sarbanes  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  Instances. 

Mr  Harrington  In  three  Instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  in  two  instances, 

Mr  Mollohan. 

Mr  Denholm. 

Mr  Brink  LEY. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr  Udall  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  974  An  act  designating  the  Texarkana 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur  River  as 
the  "Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake": 

MR.  1384  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  administration 
of  the  leave  system  for  Federal  employees: 

H  R.  1694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ossle 
Emmons  and  others. 

H  R.  3438.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  In  and 
under  lands  in  Onslow  County,  N.C; 

H.R.  6379.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  John 
B.  Clayton; 

H.R.  0007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SwlS- 
Traln  Co.: 

H.R.  6768.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  the  United 
Nations  environment  program: 

H.R.  7310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge 
Down:r  and  Victor  L.  Jones: 

H.R.  8538.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  Interest  paid  on  the  per- 
manent fund  of  the  US.  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home;  and 

H.R.  11104.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increaas  of  •10,700.000,000  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to 
which  this  temporary  limit  applies  to 
June  30,  1074. 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT     RESOLUTION     SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  anC  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1618.  An  act  to  name  the  headquarters 
building  in  the  Geological  Survey  National 
Center  und:r  construction  in  Reston,  Va..  as 
the  "John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building"; 

S.  3603.  An  act  to  name  a  Federal  office 
building  In  Dallas,  Tex  ,  the  "Earle  Cabell 
Federal  Building  ": 

S.  3611.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  court  of  the  United  States  of  certain  civil 
actions  brought  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  166.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  securing  of  storage  space  for  the  U.8. 
Senate,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  Decembei  3.  1973.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  lUOl.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  of  •10.700,000,000  In  the  public 
debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to  which 
this  temporary  limit  applies  to  June  30,  1974. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m  ) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  December  5,  1973.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
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1602.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  Uanagement  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  food  stamp  program. 
Feed  and  Nutrition  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  31 
use.  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1603  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  fcr  the  effective 
and  efficient  management  of  the  Nation's 
energy  policies  and  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mute: on  Qovemmcnt  Operations. 

1604.  A  letter  frcm  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  an 
order  canceling  certain  reimbursable  charges 
of  the  Oavernment  of  the  United  States 
existing  as  debts  against  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, pursuant  to  47  Stat.  664;  to  ths  Com- 
mittee en  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1605.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmlttlns  a  report  on  hazard- 
ous materials  control,  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Authorization 
Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-90);  to  the  <3om- 
mlttes  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1606.  A  litter  from  the  Commlsslon?r,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment cf  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
conc;rnlng  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
as  amended  |8  US.C.  1154(d)  1:  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  the  Judiciary. 

1607.  A  letter  from  the  CkMnmlsslaner,  Im- 
mleratlcn  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  ccplea  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  author- 
ity c:ntaln:>d  In  section  312(d)(3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act  |8U5C.  i  182(d) 
(6)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
pcrtatlon  transmitting  the  Uilrd  annual  re- 
port on  the  special  bridge  replacement  pro- 
gram under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1970,  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  144;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  en   Public   W' -''<= 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  "III.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SIKES:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference repcrt  en  H.R.  11469  (Rept.  No.  93- 
603)..  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  on  appropria- 
tions. HR.  11771.  A  biU  making  appropria- 
tions fcr  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
aid  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-C9'l). 
Referred  to  tlie  Committee  cf  the  Whcle 
Houre  on  tl-e  State  of  t^e  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  735  Resolution  confirming 
the  nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  93-605).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cliuse  4  of  rule  xXil.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ARFXD6: 

HR.  11756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  rlx  areas  closely  re- 
lated to  one  another,  all  of  «hlcb  touch  In 


varying  degrees  the  kinds  of  collective  bar- 
gaining units  which  should  exist  under  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BAKER : 
H.R.  11757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion fcr  the  use  of  a  passenger  automobile 
In  a  c&rpool;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  11758.  A  bill  to  provide  fcr  the  estab- 
lishment of  day-ure  pubUc  recreation  facil- 
ities at  Laico  BsrryeEsa  on  the  Solano  recla- 
mation project  In  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
ASairs. 

By  Mr.  COHEN   (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
DrasoN    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Railsback, 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Waldiz,    Mr.    Hosiers,    Mr.    Boland, 
Mr.  MOAKLET,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Hech- 
LER   of   West  Virginia,   Mr.   Yatron, 
Ms.    Abzuc,   Mr.   PooELL,   Ms.   Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Peyser, 
Mr.    St    Germain,    Mrs.    Schroedeb, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California) : 
H.R.  11759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare    to   develop   stand- 
ards  relating    to    the   rights   of    patients   In 
certain  medical  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ctj  PONT: 
HR.  11760.  A  bin  to  require  the  labeling 
of  electrical  appliances  virlth  respect  to  their 
comparative  efficiency  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity and  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  minimum  standards  of  efficiency  for  such 
appliances;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN: 
H.R.  11761.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Ssrvlce  Act  to  provide  for  programs 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hemo- 
philia; to  the  Committee  en  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  11762.  A  bill  to  further  the  conduct 
of  research,  development,  and  commercial 
demonstratcns  In  geothermal  energy  tech- 
nologies, to  direct  the  Naticnal  Science  Foun- 
dation to  fund  basic  and  applied  research  re- 
lating to  geothermal  energy,  and  to  direct  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  a  pro-am  of  demonstra- 
tions in  technologies  for  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  geothermal  resources  Including  hot 
dry  r;ck  and  geoprecsured  fields;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  11763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Pacllltie's  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  to  facilitate  the  ccnstructlcn  of  cji 
Intercity  bus  terminal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work*. 
By  Mr. -CEMP: 
H.R.  117C4.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  have  with- 
drawn from  the  ROTC  program  are  not  dis- 
qualified. £Olely  because  cf  such  withdrawal, 
from  providing  education  and  training  to 
members  of  the  Armed  forces  and  employees 
of  the  military  department;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3y  Mr  McDADE: 
H.R.  11765.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tuition,  in  addition  to  educational  assistance 
allowances,  on  behalf  of  veterans  pursuing 
certain  »rograms  of  education  under  chapter 
34  of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  11766.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
s'stance  fcr  research  actl.lties  for  the  study 
of  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state rnd  F.-rel?n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RINALOO) : 

H.R.  :  17G7.  A  biU  to  amend  title  VU  of  the 
Cld:r  Americans  Act  to  the  nutrition  pro- 


gram few  the  elderly  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

-^vMr.  SARASIN: 
H.R.  11768.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabillzatJcn  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  stabiliza- 
tion   of    the    ^Tlce    of    petrochemlcaJs    from 
coverage  under  the  act;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  STARK : 
II.R.   11769.   A  bill   to  terminate  the  Air- 
line  Mutual    Aid   Agreement;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY : 
H.R.  11770.  A  bill  to  permit  the  President 
to  restrict  UJ3.  exports  to  any  country  which 
he  determlnea  has  restricted  its  exports  of 
oU  or  any  oil  product  to  the  United  States 
as  a  punitive  measure  against  the  U.S.  sup- 
port cf  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
HR.   11771.  A  bill  making  approprlationa 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
for  other  ptirposes;   to  Union  Calendar  No. 
308. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
H.R.   11772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1936 
to  prohibit  the  Eecretary  of  Transportation 
from    lmpo3ing    certain    seatbelt    standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LITTON : 
HR.  11773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Emissions   Standards   Act   In   order   to   con- 
serve fuel;   to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Comm'^rce. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  11774.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  effective 
and    efficient    management    of    the    Nation's 
energy  policies  and  programs;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HJl.   11775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Teacher 
Corps   provisions   of   the   Education   Profes- 
sions Development  Act  to  provide  for  retrain- 
ing of  experienced   teachers,  and  for  other 
purfoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    SN"it>ER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Howard,    Mr.    Blatnik,    Mr.    Cleve- 
land, and  Mr.  Tatlob  of  Missouri) : 
HJl.  11776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Applachlan 
Regional   Development  Act  of   1965;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   STUBBLEFIELD ; 
H.R.  11777.   A   bill   to  establish  an  Energy 
Management  and  Conservation  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.  11778.  A  bill  to  provide  retirement  an- 
nuities  for   certain   widows   of  members   cf 
the  Uniformed  Services  who  died  Ijefore  the 
effective  date  of  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  11779.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  veterans'  educational  assistance,  to 
provide  that  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments te  made  to  such  rates,  and  to  other- 
wise Improve  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VANTK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Obey)  ; 
HJl.  11780.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  tax  on 
every  new  automobUe  with  respect  to  Its  tuel 
consumption  rate,  to  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure of  the  fuel  consumption  rale  of  every 
automobile,  to  provide  fundmg  to  develop 
more  efficient  automobile  engines,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
ojid  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANTK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dono- 
KXTE,  Mr.  DaiNAN,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Qaydos,   Mr.   Lehman,    Mr.    Matsu- 
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NAOA.  Mr  MrrcHXLi.  of  M«ryl»n<l.  Mr. 
Poosix.  Mr.  Ramcki..  Mr  Rxn,  Mr. 
RossNTHAi..  Mr.  SxanuoMC.  and  Mr. 

WHOHT)  : 

HJl  11781  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  proTtde  for  an 
energy  coneervatlon  tax  and  an  increase  In 
the  tax  on  gaaollne.  to  establish  the  Energy 
Department  and  Supply  Trust  Fund,  and  (or 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  MOAKLET: 

HJ    Res.  843    Joint  resolution  relating  to 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Ut  ECKHARDT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  391.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  V3.  military  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr   PASCEIX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bingham)  : 

H.  Con.  Res  393.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sen^e  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,   acting   through    the    United   Na- 


tions or  other  appropriate  International  or- 
ganisation, should  call  (or  international  con- 
ferences to  consider  the  present  world  en- 
ergy crtsla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  liT    BAKER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wow 

Pat.    Mr.    Ebi^nsobn.    Mr.    Nichols, 

Mr.  KrrcHUM.  Mr.  WHrrEHuaar,  Mr. 

RoaisoN  of  New  Tork.  Mr.  Don   H. 

Clausen,  and  Mr  Rinaldo)  : 
H.   Res    733.   Resolution   commending   the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  ac- 
tions m  the  Middle  East:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  CULVER; 
H.  Res.  733  Resolution  to  provide  (or  the 
printing  cf  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  entitled  "Foreign  Policy  Im- 
plications of  the  Energy  Crisis";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    RANOEL    (for    himself.    Ma. 

Abzuc,   Mr.  Clat.   Mr.   Mitchxll  of 

Maryland,    Mr.    Moaklet,    and    Mr. 

Staxk)  : 


H.  Res.  734.  Resolution  to  request  the  res- 
ignation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlolary. 


MKMOHIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn, 

337.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam. 

relative  to  the  age  limit  for  membership  Ln 

the  Guam  Legislature:  to  the  Conmilttee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  RANOEL  Introduced  a  bUl  (HJl.  11783) 
to  authorize  the  burial  o(  the  remains  of 
Matthew  A.  Henson  In  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  Va..  which  was  referred  to 
the  Commlttes  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 


SENATE— J  litsday,  iJcccmbtr  1,  1^73 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  waa 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  iMr.  Mztcai^). 


PRAYER 

Dr.  Prank  E.  Gaebeleln,  head  master 
emeritus,  the  Stony  Brook  School. 
Stony  Brook,  N.Y  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  God  and  Father.  Thou  who  art  the 
giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  clft.  help 
us  to  realize  anew  our  dependence  In  all 
things  upon  Thee.  Thy  judgments  are 
unsearchable  and  Thy  ways  past  finding 
out.  Give  us  thnt  reverence  for  Thee,  O 
Lord,  thit  L;  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Amid  the  problems  and  imcertalntles 
that  face  our  Nation  and  the  world, 
grant  to  each  Member  of  this  body  the 
insight  and  the  special  measure  of  Thy 
grace  needed  for  the  duties  of  this  day. 
Thou  hast  promised  in  the  Scriptures  to 
give  wisdom  to  those  who  ask  Thee  for  it 
and  who  ask  without  wavering.  Help  us. 
therefore,  so  to  look  to  Thee  in  steadfast 
trust  that  we  may  understand  Thy  pur- 
pose for  us.  And  in  the  manifold  respon- 
sibilities of  the  day,  do  Thou  be  plesised. 
O  Ood.  to  grant  all  who  serve  Thee  here 
a  sense  of  Thy  joy  which  Is  our  strength. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


REPORT   OP  COMMITTEE   SUBMIT- 
TED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  December  3.  1973.  Mr.  Hartke, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  re- 
ported an  original  bill  <S.  2767)  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  and  efflcient  rail  services  In  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  region  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  HOUSE  RECEIVED  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  December  3.  1973.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  December  3,  1973. 
received  the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

That  the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  enrolled  bill  «Hil.  11104) 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  of 
$10,700,000,000  in  the  public  debt  limit 
and  to  extend  the  period  to  which  this 
temporary  limit  appUes  to  June  30,  1974. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
.=»enate  of  December  3,  1973.  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  iMr.  MrrcaiT) 
signed  the  enrolled  bill. 


of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
November  29,  1973,  the  President  had 
approved  rnd  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  3408.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purpores:  and 

S.  3681.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  US.  Information  Agency. 


MESSAGE  FKuM    i  HE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bills  and  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate : 

S.  1618.  An  act  to  name  the  headquarters 
buUdlng  In  the  Geological  Survey  National 
Onter  under  construction  In  Reston,  Va.. 
as  the  "John  Wesley  PoweU  Federal  Build- 
ing': 

S  3503.  An  act  to  name  a  Federal  office 
buUdlng  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  the  "Earle  Cabell 
Federal    Building": 

S.  36H.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  of 
certain  clvU  actions  brought  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  and  fcr  other  purposes:   and 

SJ  Res.  156  A  Joint  resclutlon  authoriz- 
ing the  securing  of  storage  space  for  the 
US.  Senate,  the  VB.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Offlce  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHR.  6768)  to  provide  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  United  Na- 
tions environment  program 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
prmted  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, December  3.  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attending  the  session  of  the 
Senate  from  3:30  p.m.  today  until  my 
return  to  the  city  on  Thursday,  in  order 
that  I  may  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Sugar  Beet  Growers, 
which  I  find  it  necessary  to  attend  on 
ofQclal  business. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITION  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  ALAS- 
KA AND  HAWAII  TO  BE  INSCRIBED 
ON  THE  WALLS  OF  THE  LINCOLN 
NATIONAL   MEMORIAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  570.  S.  903. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  903.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  addition 
c(  the  names  o(  the  States  c(  Alaslca  and  Ha- 
waii to  the  llfit  of  the  48  States  Inscribed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Memorial. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aff  :lrs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"and",  strike  out  "Hawaii."  and  insert 
"Hawaii:  Provided.  That  such  authoriza- 
tion Is  contingent  on  approval  of  the  de- 
sign and  plans  for  such  Inscriptions  by 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  CommLssion,  and 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation."; and,  after  line  5,  Insert  a  new 
6ection.  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $13,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  the  names  of  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the  existing 
list  of  names  of  the  forty-eight  States  In- 
scribed on  the  walls  of  the  Lincoln  NatloneJ 
Memorial,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  action 
aj  may  be  necessary  to  inscribe  on  the  walls 
tf  buch  memcrlal,  at  an  appropriate  place 
and  in  a  manner  and  style  consistent  with 
the  existing  Inscriptions  of  the  names  of  the 
forty-eight  States,  the  names  of  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii:  Provided,  That  such  au- 
thorization Is  contingent  on  approval  of  the 
design  and  plans  for  such  inscriptions  by 
the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $13,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wil  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  te  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
jAvrrs)  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  cf  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  allotted 
to  me. 


PRIVATE    PENSION    AND    WELFARE 
REFORM 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  In 
mind  this  morning  to  discuss  with  the 
Senate  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
coimtiy  a  situation  which  has  developed 
iesi;ecting  the  major  measure  which 
pasted  this  bcdy  by  a  vote  of  93  to  0. 
an  extraordinary  legislative  development 
respecting  the  reform  of  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds 

Today  I  was  slated  to  make  a  speech 
before  the  International  Foundation  of 
Enployee  Benefit  Plans  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  durins  the  noon  hour. 

As  I  went  through  the  speech,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  message  which  it 
contained  was  so  important,  because  I 
believe  that  so  many  mi  lions  of  Amer- 
icans are  looking  to  rension  and  welfare 
plan  reform  as  one  of  the  great  develop- 
ments in  Federal  legislation,  that  it 
should  be  put  before  the  Senate,  and 
from  the  Senate  floor,  before  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  is  what  has  been  colloqui- 
ally called  one  of  the  hottest  tills  In  Con- 
gress, and  a  bill  which  passed  this  body 
unanimously,  though  it  is  an  extremely 
complex  measure,  the  leadership  In  the 
other  body  has  announced  that  pension 
reform  legislation  will  be  put  off  imtil 
January  of  next  year. 

Of  course,  this  decision  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  all  of  us  in  the  Nation 
and  the  Senate  who  have  worked  so  hard 
and  thus  far  successfully  together  to 
attempt  to  bring  to  fruition  a  meaning- 
ful pension  reform  law.  This  action — 
judging  by  my  m^il— was  even  more  of  a 
disappointment  to  man.v  .American  work- 
ers who  were  looking  forward  to  enact- 
ment into  law  this  year  of  the  Senate- 
passed  pension  reform  bill.  H.R.  4200. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  to  all 
those  who  have  written  me  and  have 
otherwise  expressed  their  concern  over 
the  disposition  of  this  vital  legislation, 
that  I  still  predict  completed  enactment 
into  law  by  the  early  months  of  1974 — 
if  and  it  is  a  big  if— thr^  workers  allected 
now  make  themselves  heard  as  they  did 
to  the  US  Senate  for  2  years  pnor  to 
passage  cf  the  l:ill  there. 

While  I  do  not  minimize  the  problems, 
It  is  a  fact  that  we  had  similar  problem.s 
In  the  Senate,  but  were  able  to  work  them 
out  successfully.  But  it  is  important  that 
we  should  mark  the  true  .significance  of 
what  ha.s  been  tran-spiring  before  it  gets 
imbedded  m  a  congressional  product. 
What  I  am  referring  to  is  the  rather 
systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  opponents 
of  thi.s  legislation  to  weaken  it  and  dilute 
its  effectiveness.  That  is  a  much  more 
serioas  development— even  timn  the 
delay— and  though  not  entirely  unex- 
pected, one  which  will  have  the  most  im- 


portant and  I  feel  adverse  bearing  on  the 
future  of  private  pension  plans. 

Before  examining  some  of  the  major 
problem  areas  in  the  legislation  that 
seem  to  be  emerging,  a  few  general  obser- 
vations about  the  recent  lobbying  tactics 
seem  to  be  in  order. 

After  the  Senate  bill  was  passed  on 
September  19,  an  effort  was  seemingly 
mounted  to  convince  the  Congress  that 
the  Senate  bill  was  unduly  complex  and 
replete  with  technical  errors.  It  appears, 
however,  that  very  Uttle  has  been  done 
so  far  to  make  the  legislation  less  "com- 
plex" or  to  cure  technleal  deficiencies  in 
the  Senate  bill.  Instead,  Indications  of 
action  so  far  have  proceeded  to  create 
the  very  complex  and  formidable  pro- 
posal charged  against  the  Senate  bill  by 
its  opponents  and  to  create  new  technical 
problems  in  place  of  the  alleged  old  ones. 
Thus,  it  Is  apparent  that  opposition  to 
the  Senate-passed  bill  based  on  grounds 
of  complexity  and  technical  inadequacies 
was  merely  an  indirect  way  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  the  legislation  who  felt  that 
the  bill  was  too  effective  for  them. 

Tlie  principal  parts  of  the  Senate  bill 
whi:h  have  drawn  the  Are  of  Its  oppo- 
nents seem  to  be  those  Involving  the 
treatment  of  multiemployer  plans  under 
the  bill,  the  plan  termination  insurance 
program,  the  fiduciary  standards,  the 
portability  program,  and  the  provisions 
limiting  tax  deductions.  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  these  matters. 

A.     TREATMENT     OP     MTJLTIEMPIXJYEB     PLANS 

Opposition  to  the  Senate  bill  on  behalf 
of  multiemployer  plans  has  been  led  ap- 
parently by  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department  cf  the  AFL-CIO. 
This  opposition  has  been  spearheaded  by 
Martin  Segal  &  Co.,  the  actuaries  and 
pcruion  benefit  consultants  for  the 
building  and  construction  trade  unions. 
Although  originally  this  opposition  fo- 
cused on  attempting  to  remove  multi- 
employer plans  from  the  application  of 
the  vesting,  funding,  and  termination 
insurance  provisions,  it  has  now  mod- 
erated to  the  point  where  the  luilons  ap- 
pear to  concede  the  need  for  some  cover- 
age under  the  vesting  and  funding  pro- 
visions, but  still  oppose  plan  termination 
insurance  coverage  except  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

It  is,  cf  course,  widely  known  that 
Martin  Segal  &  Co.  are  longstanding  op- 
ponents of  pension  reform  legislation. 
As  early  as  1987  in  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Cmmittee  a  senior  vice 
president  of  that  company  outlined  all 
the  basic  objections  to  comprehensive 
pensicn  reform  legisla'ion  that  have 
since  become  so  famUiar.  And,  as  late  as 
June  11,  1973,  in  the  New  York  Law 
JournEl.  the  president  of  that  company 
argued  for  a  limited  benefit  system  of 
compulsory  private  pension  plans  for 
every  employer  in  the  country,  which 
would  be  an  additional  layer  on  social  se- 
curity. Beycr.d  the  requirements  of  this 
compulsory  limited  benefit  system  he 
argued  there  should  be  no  regulation  of 
private  penticn  plans  at  all. 

As  to  vesting,  it  still  seems  clear  that 
the  Buildmg  Trade.s  Department  would 
prefer  no  minimum  vesting  requirements 
at  all  to  apply  to  multiemployer  plans 
even  though  according  to  tho  Bureau  of 
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Labor  Statistics  53  percent  of  all  multi- 
employer plans  lack  vesting  provtsiona. 
By  way  of  contrast.  24  percent  of  all  the 
plans  in  the  country  lack  any  vesting 
provisions.  Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  in  terms 
oi  vesting,  the  need  In  multiemployer 
pl-.ns  1.5  perhaps  the  greatest. 

II  the  multiemployer  plans  are  not 
successful  in  ell.Tiinntin!?  the  application 
of  the  vesting  standards  to  such  plans, 
it  appears  that  their  efTort  Is  then  di- 
rected toward  providing  for  much  later 
vesting  in  multiemployer  plans,  for 
longer  transitional  periods  before  a  mul- 
tiemployer nlnn  needs  to  come  into 
compliance  with  vesting  standards  nnd 
for  more  open-ended  rules  concerning 
vesting  of  psrt-time  workers  and  calcu- 
lating break-In  service  requirements. 

Granted  that  there  miy  be  some  dlfll- 
culty  in  applying  the  vesting  and  eligibil- 
ity rules  to  some  multiemployer  plans,  it 
still  remains  to  be  demonstrated  per- 
suasively that  workers  in  multiemployer 
plans  in  general  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently th3n  workers  In  single-employer 
plans.  Since  it  is  difflcult^lf  not  impos- 
sible— to  demonstrate  that  proposition, 
the  other  tactic  is  to  come  out  with  the 
weakest  vesting  standards  for  all  plans 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  specialized 
treatment  sought  by  the  multiemployer 
plans. 

In  the  Hour,e  Labor  Committee  bill. 
H.R.  2,  the  pension  plans  are  given  three 
vestmg  options:  First,  they  can  vest  on 
the  basis  of  100  percent  at  the  end  of  .ii 
years:  second,  they  can  vest  30  percent 
at  8  years  going  uo  by  10-percent  Incre- 
ments until  100-percent  vesting  is  reach- 
ed at  the  end  of  15  years;  or.  third,  they 
can  vest  under  the  so-called  rule  of  45. 
that  is.  wh?n  a  worker's  age  and  service 
add  up  to  45  he  is  50  percent  vested  and 
100  percent  vested  within  5  years  there- 
after. 

The  basic  difficulty  with  this  approach 
Is  that  it  would  permit  the  plans  to 
choose  the  most  inequitable  vesting 
standard  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
worker,  that  is,  the  "nJe  of  45."  which  Is 
really  a  warmed-over  version  ot  the  ad- 
ministration's "rule  of  50,"  and  Is  hard- 
est on  older  workers  coming  into  the 
plans. 

Nor  does  H  R.  2  tell  us  how  employees 
are  to  vest  and  in  what  amounts  when 
a  plan  switches  from  one  vesting  option 
to  another  rnd  this,  standing  by  it-self, 
could  result  in  major  complications  and 
unfairness  to  employees.  In  any  event,  it 
seems  clear  that  a  vesting  rule  ought  to 
t)e  'age-neutral "  and  it  ought  to  be  as 
uniform  as  possible  il  workers  are  to 
know  where  they  stand.  I  do  not  under- 
stand and  I  do  not  think  workers  will  un- 
derstand why  it  Is  they  get  one  kind  of 
vesting  under  law  if  they  are  in  one  kind 
of  plan  and  another  kind  of  vesting  In 
another  kind  of  plan 

The  same  thins  holds  true  with  respect 
to  plan  termination  insurance  Admit- 
tedly the  loss  of  pension  benefits  due  to 
plan  terminations  is  relatively  small  and 
the  loss  of  such  benefits  in  multiem- 
ployer plan  terminations  is  even  smaller. 
StilL  when  it  does  happen,  the  conse- 
quences to  toe  workers  affected  are 
tragic  and  this  gives  a  "black  eye "  to 
private   pension   plans   in   general   and 


hurts  worker  morale,  which  is  a  critical 
factor  nowadays. 

The  building  and  construction  trades 
argue  that  there  never  has  been  a  multi- 
emrloyer  plan  termination  in  that  in- 
dustry and,  therefore,  they  do  not  need 
the  insurnnce,  What  my  staff  has  un- 
earthed challenges  that  assertion.  For 
example,  I  am  informed  by  the  Labor 
Department  that  Plasterers'  Local  314. 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  had  a  plan  which 
terminated  in  1972.  On  termination  the 
plan  had  $207,000  in  benefit  liabilities 
and  was  only  able  to  cover  $17,000  of 
that  amount.  Thus,  the  participants  in 
that  plan  may  have  lost  over  90  percent 
of  their  benefits. 

Even  more  Important,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  data  for  benefit  losses  resulting 
from  "partial  termmations '  in  multi- 
employer plans  Is  almost  completely 
la:kinr.  The  recent  final  report  prepared 
by  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and 
Labor,  entitled  "Study  of  Pension  Plan 
Terminations,  1972.'  at  page  69.  that 
because  partially  terminated  multiem- 
ployer plans  were  not  included  in  the 
study,  "the  survey  may  understate  the 
number  of  participants  involved  and 
extent  of  benefit  losses  in  all  multiem- 
ployer pension  plan  terminations." 

The  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  had 
a  Classic  example  of  a  multiemployer  plan 
"partial  termination"  which  was  not  re- 
ixirtcd  in  the  Labor -Treasury  Depart- 
ment survey — sec  page  52  of  that  report 
for  the  reasons.  That  case  involved  the 
"partial  termination"  of  the  New  Jersey 
Brewery  Employees'  Pension  Flan  cau  .ed 
by  the  closxu-e  of  P.  Ballantine  k  Sons. 
The  plant  closure  by  P.  Ballantine  k  Sons 
and  the  firm's  consequent  withdrawal 
from  the  plan  in  March.  1972.  caused  a 
reduction  in  the  plan's  benefit  formula. 
II  is  estimated  tliat  employees  lost  bene- 
fits with  a  present  value  of  about  $8  mil- 
lion; 450  nonretired  workers  lost  benefits 
with  a  present  value  of  about  $4.5  mil- 
lion, and  about  300  employees  e.igible  for 
immediate  retirement  lost  benefits  with 
a  iircsent  value  of  about  $3.5  million. 

What  happened  in  the  multiemployer 
New  Jersey  Brewery  Employees'  Pension 
Plan  is  much  more  typical  of  what  could 
happen  in  multiemployer  plans  general- 
ly. Ever>-  Industry  is  likely  to  experience 
its  ups  and  downs,  resulting  in  significant 
employer  withdrawals  from  multiem- 
ployer plans  and  hardship  to  employees 
and  or  financial  problems  for  the  re- 
maining employers  contributing  to  the 
plan  who  have  to  shoulder  the  burden 
created  by  the  withdrawing  employ- 
ers. Section  463(d)  of  H  R.  4200 — the 
Senate  bill— siiecifically  recognizes  this 
problem  and  provides  for  special  insur- 
ance protection  to  multiemployer  plans 
in  these  circumstances. 

The  invaluable  protection  that  would 
be  afforded  under  this  provision  h&s  been 
clearly  recognized.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  on  S. 
3598 — a  predecessor  of  HR.  4200 — 
Andrew  Blemillor  director.  DepTrlment 
of  Legislation,  AFL-CIO.  testified: 

Although  not  included  In  title  IV.  section 
an(«)  (I).  (2>.  aid  <3t  would  al:o  appear 
to  have  apeclal  stgnlflcance  in  relation  to  the 
btU'a  proposed  relasvir*nce  program.  This 
provision  la  new  and  not  Included  In  any 
other  bUl. 


Tlie  purpose  of  the  section  would  l)e  to 
make  a  multi-employer  plan  whole  were  one 
or  mere  employers  to  withdraw  from  the 
plan  with  the  restrtt  of  causlne;  a  significant 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  aggregate  oontrlbu- 
tuoi  to  the  pliu.  We  strongly  support  thU 
provlsloa."  (see  Hearings  before  Subcrm- 
mlttce  on  Lalwr  on  S  3598.  Pnrt  3.  June  28  & 
aa.  1972.  92i'.d  Congress,  2nd  Session,  at  p. 
1113). 

Tlic  bulUili:?  trades  arrrue  that  multi- 
employer plans  ought  to  be  able  to  join 
the  insurance  program  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Even  this  FUggestion  implies  a 
recognition  that  there  mlniht  be  some 
need  for  multiemployer  insurance  pro- 
tection. I  doubt,  however,  that  adequate 
re-erves  to  cover  partial  terminations  of 
multiemployer  plans  could  be  supported 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  There  needs  to  be  a 
much  wider  dispersal  of  the  risk,  and 
that  can  only  be  accompliihcd  on  a  com- 
pul-ory  basis. 

Apain,  it  is  dilTlcult  to  understand  why 
multiemployer  plan  unions  would  not 
want  their  members  also  to  be  covered 
by  valuable  Insnranc?  protection — pro- 
t:>ction  that  may  be  needed  now  more 
than  ever  In  llirht  of  the  energy  crisis 
and  Its  potential  economic  consequences. 
The  cost  of  this  Insurance  protection  is 
fantastically  low  and  may  be  made  even 
lower  for  multiemployer  plans. 

B.    PLAN    Tr.''.MINATION    INSTTRANCB 

In  addition  to  tlie  opposition  of  multi- 
employer plans  and  olheis  to  plan  termi- 
nation Insurance,  there  has  developed  as 
a  proposal,  a  plan  tei-minatlon  Insurance 
program  that  would  be  administered  and 
enforced  through  a  privately  run  insur- 
ance corporation.  Committee  Print  No.  1. 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tenta- 
tive draft  for  November  21.  1973,  would 
establish  such  a  private  Insurance  cor- 
poration with  provisions  for  a  takeover 
by  the  public  corporation  established 
under  the  Senate's  H.R.  4200  and  admin- 
istered within  the  Labor  Department,  if 
the  private  insurance  approach  did  not 
work  out.  This  proposal  was  offered  too 
late  in  the  day  for  either  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  or  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  consider  it. 

I  do  not  find  objectionable  the  idea 
that  the  private  insurance  sector  could 
play  a  role  in  the  plan  termination  In- 
surance prorrram.  Indeed,  the  Senate  bill 
provides  su?h  an  opportunity  in  connec- 
tion with  insurance  of  the  emploj'cr's 
contingent  liatility  on  i  Ian  termination. 
But  I  believe  that  the  proposal  has  got 
the  situation  bacJiwards.  Why  i5  not  the 
more  appropriate  approach  at  this  time 
to  set  in  motion  th?  public  insurance  pro- 
gram in  H.R.  4200 — Senate — and  have 
the  corporation  estatlished  by  that  till 
study  Uie  feasibility  of  operating  in  whole 
or  in  part  throuph  the  private  insurance 
route?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
relieve  a  great  deal  of  the  uncertainty 
that  would  be  generated  by  setting  in 
motion  first  a  private  insurance  to 
see  whether  that  is  feasible,  and  then 
2  or  3  years  later  arguing  among 
ourselves  whether  it  is  or  is  not.  We  know 
the  approach  In  H.R.  3200  is  feasible 
becaufe  it  is  essentially  the  same  ap- 
proach that  has  been  used  for  insurance 
of  bank  deposits,  mortgage  loans,  and 
similar  matters  and  we  ought  to  start 
with  assurance  not  uncertainty. 
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It  needs  to  be  appreciated  fully  that 
the  plan  termination  insurance  agency 
performs  a  regulatory  as  well  as  an  in- 
surance function.  Decisions  have  to  be 
made  as  to  when  a  pJlan  is  terminated,  as 
to  the  extent  of  employer  liatility,  if 
any,  as  to  conformity  with  fiduciary  and 
actuarial  requirements,  as  to  adherence 
with  the  funding  standards,  and  many 
other  things.  The  private  insurance  pro- 
po:al  would  appear  to  turn  over  all  thsse 
functions  to  a  board  which  is  dominated 
by  representatives  of  the  pension  indus- 
try itself.  Thus,  in  the  area  of  plan  ter- 
minations the  industry  would  be  called 
upon  to  sell-police  itself  when  it  has 
had  no  previous  history  or  tradition  of 
such  self -policing.  Therefore,  standing 
as  it  does  now,  this  proposal  raises  many 
troublesome  questions  even  though  the 
idea  of  private  plan  termination  insur- 
ance it  attractive  and  ought  to  be  and 
would  be  studied  further,  if  the  provision 
of  H.R.  4200  became  law.  I  have,  there- 
fore, concluded  that,  at  this  time,  the 
termination  Insurance  approach  offered 
by  the  Senate  bill  is  more  effectively  de- 
signed to  provide  the  kind  of  guarantees 
that  workers  need  and  ought  to  have. 

C.    FIDUCIABY    STANDARDS 

Perhaps  the  most  objectionable  feature 
of  H.R.  2,  in  my  judgment,  is  Its  fiduciary 
provisions.  H.R.  2  as  reported  by  the 
House  Labor  Committee  permits  fidu- 
ciaries to  deal  with  partles-ln-lnterest  in 
the  plan  provided  th3  transaction  Is  for 
"adeouate  consideration."  This  approach 
constitutes,  I  feel,  no  Improvement  over 
existing  law  what.'^oever,  since  essentially 
that  is  the  current  standard  employed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  the 
prohibited  transactions  section  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  And,  It  is  the  weak- 
ness inherent  in  the  approach  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  has  led  to 
much  of  th3  conflict  of  Interest  abuse 
which  we  have  seen  evidenced  in  the 
Senate  hearings. 

For  example,  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  hearings 
of  1971  there  was  testimony  that  the  pen- 
sion funds  of  Genesco  Inc.  had  engaged 
In  sizable  real  est?te  leaseback  ar- 
rangements with  the  S  S.  Kress  Depart- 
ment Stores  which  had  been  acquired  by 
Genesco.  Indeed,  most  of  the  acquLsition 
activities  of  Genesco.  Including  S.  S. 
Kress,  were  financed  through  the 
Genesco  pen.^lon  funds. 

According  to  the  Magazine  Pensions 
and  Inve.<;tm;ntE  of  October  29,  it  now 
appears  that  Genesco  will  close  110  Kress 
Department  Stores  owned  cy  the  i:ension 
fund  and  that  because  many  cf  these 
stores  arc  in  poor  locations  or  in  decay- 
ing suburbs,  millions  cf  dollars  could  be 
wiped  off  the  value  of  the  renslon  tru'-n's 
asseU;  Now  the  article  further  indicates 
that  Genesco  will  reimburse  the  pension 
fund  from  its  corporate  assets  of  any 
losses  the  pension  fund  sustains  as  a  ir?- 
sult  of  the  closing  of  these  unpro.ltable 
stores.  If  true,  ihit  decision  represents  a 
needed  element  of  corporate  re?r)onsibil- 
Ity,  but  can  that  kind  of  responsibility  be 
counted  on  from  others  wlien  it  is  entire- 
ly voluntary  and  not  required  by  law? 

Unfortimately  there  may  be  many 
other  corporations  which  would  not  or 
could  not  subsidize  losses  sustained  by 


their  peruion  funds  as  a  result  of  such 
flagrant  self-deaUng.  Not  only  sae  these 
provisions  in  my  judgment  unwise  as 
fiduciary  law — they  would  also  imder- 
mine  completely  a  viable  plan  termina- 
tion insurance  program  and  would  call 
into  question  the  wisdom  of  preempting 
State  law  on  this  subject.  After  all,  there 
is  no  point  in  preempting  State  law  if  the 
Federal  provisions  are  so  loose  as  to  pro- 
tect Inadequately  the  interests  of  workers 
in  their  pension  funds. 

D.  POnTABnXrY  and  tax  DEDCCTION  LIMrTATIONS 

There  also  has  appeared  a  tendency  to 
Jettison  the  voluntary  portability  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4200 — Senate— and  to  re- 
write the  title  VII— tax  deduction  limita- 
tions provisions.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is 
not  needed  because  present  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  permit 
voluntary  tax-free  transfers  between  tax 
qualified  plans.  The  trouble  is  ihat  no 
on3  reaily  has  ever  utilized  the  pro- 
vislorrs  of  the  code  to  attrln  portability 
between  tax  qualified  plans  because  of 
the  actuarial  considerations  Involved, 
particularly  insofar  as  defined  benefit 
plans  are  concerned.  The  cleaiinghouse 
format  established  by  the  Senate  till 
would  permit  the  development  of  appro- 
priate actuarial  techniques  at  a  lower 
unit  cost  because  all  those  participating 
in  th?  fund  would  share  in  this  expense. 
The  dropping  of  this  very  mile  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  is,  I  feel  most  undesir- 
able, notwithstanding  the  clamor  against 
the  provision. 

Insofar  as  the  tax-deducticn  limita- 
tions are  concerned,  the  principal  con- 
troversy appears  to  be  over  the  $75,000 
limitation  on  tax  qualified  executive 
pensions.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  and  re- 
sponsible limit  and  th.it  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  so  substantial  a  figure  to 
result,  as  is  charged  in  drving  up  execu- 
tive Incentives  or  impeding  the  growth 
of  American  business. 

Up  to  now.  the  dominant  voices  heard 
since  H  R.  4200  passed  the  Senate  seem 
to  be  those  of  pension  reform  oppxonents 
and  special  pleaders.  The  voices  of  the 
affected  workers  need  to  be  heard  in  the 
coming  months  Icud  and  clear,  partic- 
ularly as  the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis 
is  felt.  And  their  message  mu.^t  be:  "Let 
us  get  on  with  the  peruicn  reform  till 
and  get  an  effective  one  passed."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  future  of  private  pension 
rlans— a  vital  clement  in  the  productiv- 
ity and  morale  of  the  .\merican  worker — 
may  well  depend  on  that  message  getting 
through. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  have 
laid  these  arguments  before  the  Senate 
so  that  they  might  appear  in  the  Record; 
because  tiiis  matter  is  so  critically  im- 
portant to  35  million  American  wor'Kcrs 
covered  by  private  pension  plans  that  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  these  problems 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
and  of  all  Members  cf  Congress,  rather 
than  be  allowed  to  wait  until  some  very 
serious  mistake  is  made,  with  resultant 
embarrassment  and  delay  In  this  criti- 
cally important  legislaticn. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  our  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  will  read  these 


remarks  very  carefully  and  that  they 
may  have  a  constructive  effect. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  Mr.  Stennis  be  given  to  me 
for  my  control. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wi  hout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
that  the  time  be  taken  out  of  the  time 
luider  my  control. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unrnimous  consent,  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  out  of 
my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  recognized. 


INCREASE  IN  SUMS  ALLOTTED  TO 
THE  SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  PRESLDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Mr.  ER\TN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 209. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  209)  to  increase  the 
sums  allotted  to  the  Senate  Select  Commlt- 
t20  en  Presidential  Campaign  Activities  for 
the  expanses  of  conducting  the  Investigation 
and  study  authorized  and  directed  by  Senate 
Resclutlon  60  which  was  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1973. 

Mr.  ERVTN  Mr  President,  this  reso- 
lution was  submitted  by  Senator  B.^ker. 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Pre-^idential  Campaign 
Activities,  and  myself,  by  the  authority 
of  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  members  of 
the  select  commit  ee.  The  memters  of 
the  select  ccmmittee  reccgnize  that  the 
committee  needs  this  additional  money 
in  order  to  complete  the  mission  en- 
trusted to  it  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Senate  in  adopting  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 63. 

Mr.  .ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  sup- 
port the  resolution,  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolma  if 
it  is  part  cf  tlie  directive  thit  the  Senate 
gave  to  the  so-caiied  Watergate  Com- 
law  to  overcome  abuses  in  campaign 
miLLee  to  recommend  changes  in  ti^.e 
practices. 
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Mr  KRVTN  Yes.  That  was  the  primary 
reason  why  the  committee  was  estah- 
hshed. 

The  committee  proposes  to  do  that  and 
Is  now  studying  proposed  changes  In  the 
law  which  the  committee  thinks  would 
tend  to  forestall  the  occurrence  or  re- 
occurrence oX  the  kind  of  tragedies 
known  collectively  as  the  Watergate 
affair. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Could  the  Senator,  as  a 
matter  of  information  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senate  give  some 
estimate  of  the  time  when  it  might  be 
anticipated  that  that  report  would  be 
made? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
be  In  a  position  to  make  a  report  and 
recommendalions  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  the  expiration  date  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  Is  February  28.  1974,  under  the 
resotutijn. 

I  might  state  we  hayc  been  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  the  WWte  Hou^e 
has  refused  to  submit  to  the  committee 
tapes  requested  of  the  White  House  by 
the  committee,  and  has  refused  to  submit 
to  the  committee  documents  containing 
evidence  relevant  to  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation, and  also,  at  the  present  time, 
by  the  fact  that  certain  witnesses  have 
refusea  on  iho  advice  of  their  counsel  to 
appear  before  the  committee  and  testify. 
Mr  ALLEN.  In  all  likelihood,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator,  those  recommendations 
will  be  made  available  to  ttw  Senate  to 
consi£ler  along  with  legi^ation  wtiich  was 
discussed  on  llie  floor  yesterday  lliat 
might  possii)ly  come  from  tlie  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration? 

Mr.  ERVIN  Oh,  yes.  I  think  that  the 
investigation  discloses  a  drastic  need  for 
some  very  substantial  legislation  in  this 
field.  I  might  add  that  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  investigation  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Can- 
non' ,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  mtroduced 
and  piloted  through  the  Senate  a  very 
fine  election  reform  bill  which  incor- 
porates some  of  these  reforms  which.  In 
my  opinion,  are  necessary. 
Us.  ALLEN.  That  is  S.  3727 
Mr  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  believe  that  Is  the 
numoer 

Mr.  ALLEN  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  tlie  fine  work  which 
he  and  tiis  leiiaw  members  of  the  Water- 
gate conamutee  tiave  done,  and  the  great 
service  they  have  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try. Certainly  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
looks  forward  with  great  Interest  to  the 
recommendations  that  tiiis  committee 
will  make  as  to  legislation  tiiat  it  feels 
is  necessary  to  cure  some  of  the  campaign 
llLs. 
Mr.  ERVIN  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  At  the  appropriate  time 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  committee  and 
concerning  the  resolution,  but  I  will  fore- 
go those  until  such  time  as  the  distin- 
guished chalrmsn  of  the  committee  has 
comr>lete<l  hl«  ■^tAt^MT^t^nt. 

Mr  !-:kvin  1  have  completed  my 
presentation. 


Mr  CURTIS  Very  well. 
Mr.  KRVIN.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BOBEKT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  FYesident, 
I  will  yield  such  time  of  my  remaining 
time  as  ttie  Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary InQUiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
under  controlled  time  on  this? 

Th^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  are  under  controlled  time.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yielded  his 
time  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
and  the  Chair  said  that  without  objec- 
tion we  would  proceed  under  the  time 
tliat  was  yielded. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS-  Has  any  unanimous 
consent  been  stated  and  agreed  to  that 
limits  the  time  for  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  209? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then,  we  are  not  under 
controlled  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  respond  to  the  Senator? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yesterday  a  series  of  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators,  as  Is  ctistomary, 
WBLS  adopted.  We  are  under  that  series 
of  orders  at  this  time.  If  we  do  not 
finish  the  business  on  this  measure  in 
the  time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  then  there  would  then 
be  no  further  time  left  for  its  considera- 
tion.     

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
how  much  money  already  has  been  made 
available  to  this  select  committee? 

Mr   ERVIN.  $1  million,  which  Is  $1.8 
million  less  than  the  Special  Prosecutor 
has  been  allotted,  and  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor has  the  FBI  to  assist  him  in  his  In- 
vestigation, whereas  we  have  to  employ 
our  own  Investigators. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  get  the  amount. 
Mr  ERVIN.  $1  million. 
Mr  CURTIS  $1  miUion. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  say.  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor iu£  been  allocated  $2  8  million 
for  ti>e  purpose  of  conducting  his  inves- 
tigation. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Special  Prosecutor 

has  not  been 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  lie  has  the  assistance 
of  the  FBI.  and  we  tiave  no  free  assist- 
ance whatever. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor has  no  interest  in  S.  Res.  209. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  none  r  hatever. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  of  the  f  1  mil- 
lion remains? 

Mr.  ERVTN  WeD.  a  relatively  small 
aunount;  about  enough  to  meet  the  next 
payroll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  of  that  has 
been  spent  on  salaries  of  investigators? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  carmot  tell  the  Senator. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  spent  on  In- 
vestlgstlcms.  but  our  staff  Is  much  smal- 


ler than  the  staff  of  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor. Also  we  do  not  have  the  FBI  to  go 
out  and  conduct  our  investigations.  We 
have  to  send  investigators  all  over  this 
country,  and  we  have  to  pay  the  expense 
and  the  per  diem  of  hundreds  anl  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  who  arc  intei /lewed 
by  the  committee  staff  as  well  as  those 
vkho  testify  before  the  committee. 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  Senator  does  not 
know  how  much  has  been  spent  on  salar- 
ies for  Investi'^ators? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  hive  the  figures 
in  my  mind.  To  me  It  is  immaterial  how 
tlie  money  is  spent,  just  so  it  is  spent  to 
accomplish  our  mission. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  mission? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  To  determine  the  truth  in 
respect  to  the  matters  mentioned  in  the 
resolution  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  the  Senate  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  the  results  of 
the  Investigation  indicate  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  subscribe  to  tlie  doctrine  or 
principle  that  legislative  invesUgaUons 
are  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Inlor- 
mitlon  to  lejislate? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
tend that  a  legislative  committee  hais 
authority  to  expose  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
posure? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  tlie  most  knowledge- 
able student  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion whoever  occupied  the  White  House 
was  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son said  that  a  congre.:,sional  committee 
has  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
conduct  an  investigation  for  three  pur- 
poses; First,  to  determine  whether  exist- 
ing laws  ought  to  be  amended,  or  re- 
pealed, or  supplemented  by  new  laws; 
second,  to  ascertain  whether  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  Is  faithfully 
e-xecuting  existing  laws;  and  third,  to 
Inform  the  American  people  as  to  how 
persons  vested  with  great  governmental 
power  and  great  political  power  are  con- 
ducting themselves. 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  that  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  on  a  number  of 
occasions  has  quoted  with  great  approval 
and  great  emphasis  what  Woodrow  Wil- 
son had  to  say  on  tliese  points. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  question  is  this;  After 
you  get  sufficient  information  upon  which 
to  make  legislative  recommendations 
does  the  Senator  feel  his  committee  is 
vested  with  power  to  expose  wrongdoing 
Just  for  the  sake  of  exposure? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  claim  the  Select  Com- 
mittee has  not  completed  the  task  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
every  Senator,  including  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  tiie  Senator  re- 
peat. I  did  not  get  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  claim — and  I  think  that 
my  view  is  shared  by  virtually  every 
member  of  the  select  committee — that 
the  select  committee  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  complete  the  task  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  Zklem- 
ber  of  the  Senate,  including  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 
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Under  the  previous  order  the  Senator 
from  Wa-shingion  iMr  J^rKsoN)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  U)  exceed  lb  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  uiuinmious  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  We.sl  Virginia? 
Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  I^c.Mtient,  I  am 
willing  to  swcommo<1ate  ih'-  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  ai.d  I    leki 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the  re- 
maining time  allotted  to  the  di.stin- 
gui'hed  majority  leader  be  alhtled  lo  Uie 
distinguished  Senator  troni  North  Caro- 
Una  at  this  time,  witiioiit  pnjudue  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  Irom  Wash- 
ington. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  SenaU)r  from  West  Virginia 
Is  asking  that  lUnn  No  6  be  advanced 
and  that  the  lime  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  cMr.  Man.sfiexd>  be  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Is 
there  objection?  No  objection  Is  heard, 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Did  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
want  to  yield  that  time  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  He  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  few  more  qu3stions? 
Mr.   ERVTN.   I   yield   to   the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  of  this  $1 
million  that  the  committee  received  has 
been  spent  on   travel? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  a  great  deal 
of  it  has  been  spent  on  travel  because  we 
have  sent  out  investigators  to  various 
areas  of  the  country  to  Interview  wit- 
nesses and  we  have  to  transport  wit- 
nesses from  various  areas  of  the  country 
to  Wafhlngton  to  appear  before  the  staff 
of  the  committee  and  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  any  part  of  this  $1 
million  been  used  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  witnesses  either  before, 
during,  or  after  their  testlmonj-? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  law  we  have 
to  pay  a  witness  fee,  and  we  have  been 
paying  witness  fees. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Have  any  pajmcnts 
been  made  to  any  witnesses  beyond  the 
regular  witness  fee  and  the  mllease? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  They  have  been  paid  their 
witness  fees  and  their  expenses  of  at- 
tending before  the  committee  and  travel- 
ing to  and  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  wliat  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  by  "expenses"?  Is  that  his 
hotel  and  other  expenses  here  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  we  have  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  witnesses. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Have  those  expenses  ex- 
tended beyond  the  time  that  they  were 
testifying? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  so  far  as  I  have  ever 
heard.  Of  course  when  we  discharge 
them  we  pay  their  expenses  back  to  their 
homes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  months  has 
the  committee  operated? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  The  committee  started 
its  work  on  the  17th  day  of  May  1973, 
and  it  has  held,  I  think,  about  43  days 
of  hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS  And  on  the  ba.<:is  of  that, 
the  Senator  contends  now  that  he  needs 
50  percent  more  than  he  lias  already 
spent.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ERVIN.  We  contend  really  tiiat  we 
have  done  Ihi.s  work  very  cheaply  as  com- 
pared with  the  Special  Prosecutor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
Is  much  to  the  committee's  credit.  The 
Special  Prosecutor  has  had  a  lot  of 
money.  He  had  81  as.s;.stants.  All  they 
have  gotten  out  of  it  is  3  defendants  who 
pled  guilty  to  1  count  of  an  indictment 
and  3  similar  cases  against  corporations 
and  1  other  indictment,  which  is  not 
much  showing  for  81  lawyers. 

Mr,  ERVIN,  After  he  got  to  the  point 
where  he  was  able  to  go  forward,  the 
first  Special  Prosecutor  was  fired  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  to  bring 
in  a  new  Special  Prosecutor, 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Corld  the  distinguished 
chairman  give  us  a  copy  of  the  finan- 
cial report  tliat  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdminLstra- 
tion  showing  the  expenditures  of  this  $1 
million? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  frcwn  Neb- 
raska can  go  to  the  offices  of  th3  select 
committee  where  he  will  fmd  the  finan- 
cial records  which  are  a  matter  of  pub- 
Uc  recor  J. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  tlie  Senator  mean 
that  the  Rules  Committee  and  tlie  Senate 
having,    some    months    ago,    given    the 

committee  $1  million 

Mr  ERVI.N,  The  Rules  Committee  has 
never  given  us  anything.  All  the  money 
that  h  IS  been  given  us  was  given  us  di- 
rectly by  the  Senate . 

Mr,  CURTIS  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  Senate  Resolution  209  has  not  been 
before  the  Rules  Ccmrtuttee'r' 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Absolutely  not  None  of 
the  resolutions  have  been  before  the 
Rules  Committee, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  any  particular 
reason  for  that? 

Mr  ERVIN  Yes,  because  the  Senate 
adopted  tlie  original  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  60,  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  number  of  resolutions 
and  laws  n.ay  he  adopted  by  unammcus 
vote,  but  that  certainly  does  not  alter 
the  appropriating  process 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  orderly  way 
would  have  been  to  have  Senate  Reso- 
lution 209  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  Rules  Committee  hold  hear- 
ings, take  testimony  concerning  the  ex- 
penditures in  the  past,  and  then  give 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  its  recom- 
mendations? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Tlierc  are  two  wavs  in 
which  the  committee  could  proceed  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Sena'e  One  would 
be  to  introduce  a  resolution  and  have  it 
referred  to  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
oth?r  would  be  to  do  exactly  what  the 
committee  has  done,  that  is,  present  the 
Senate  to  do  thaf.  My  question  was  sim- 
inu/.ediate  consideration  or  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

All  the  resolutnn.":  relating  to  funds  for 
Uie  select  committee  have  been  placed  on 


the  calendar  by  tmanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate,  which  adopted  Senate  Reso- 
lution 60  by  unanimovs  vo.e. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  have  been  aware 

tliat  that  was  a  unanimous  vote,  but  that 
is  not  carte  bianche  authority  to  dis- 
regard ail  other  laws  and  piocedures. 

The  quesuon  is  this:  Has  the  select 
committee  filed  a  financial  report  with 
the  Rule.;  Ccnimitee  or  the  Senate  itself 
at  all  concerning  the  $1  miUlon? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  select  commaiee  to  file 
a  finance  report  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee or  with  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  has  the  commit- 
tee filed  It? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  If  the  Senator  is  in- 
terested in  the  finaiicial  activities  of  the 
corrunittce.  he  can  find  the  records  relat- 
ing to  them  in  the  committee  s  offices. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  It  is  not  a  question  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wants. 
We  are  the  custodians  of  th?  pubhc 
funds,  and  whenever  one  of  our  own 
committees  or  a  Government  depart- 
ment IS  given  a  sum  of  money,  they  come 
back  fcr  more.  I  maintam  it  is  net  only 
orderly  procedure  l-ut  an  obligation  tliat 
we  have  to  expect  a  report  on  the  money 
already  granted  and  a  written  schedule 
of  the  antiapated  expenditures  for 
which  the  additional  money  will  be  u.sed. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  anticipated  expend- 
itures have  been  set  out  twice  previotis- 
ly  in  the  resolutions 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  w^ould  like  the  Record 
to  show-  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  served  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee many,  many  years,  and  cur  practice 
has  always  been,  on  the  special  and  se- 
lect committees,  to  have  these  resolu- 
tions go  through  the  Rules  Committee. 
When  someone  comes  in  for  a  new  re- 
quest, evidence  is  taken  as  to  what  they 
plan  in  the  way  of  a  budpet.  and  then 
when  they  appear  for  additional  money. 
a  rejxtrl  is  m"ide  showing,  not  in  minute 
detail  but  in  general  det^J!.  the  expend- 
itures and  wh2t  has  been  acne  with  the 
mcMiev  and  wliat  they  need  the  addi- 
tional money  for. 

Do  I  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman  to  say  that  no  report  has  been 
made  to  either  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  to  the  Senate":" 
Mr,  ERVIN,  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  law  which  requires  us  to  make  a  re- 
port to  either  the  Rules  Committee  or 
the  Senate  imder  the  circumstances  now- 
existing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  a  disttn- 
gui:hed  jurist.  He  knows  that  answer 
Is  not  responsive. 

Mr  ERVIN  The  answer  Is  responsi-ve. 
Mr  CURTIS  Has  there  teen  a  report? 
Mr  ERVIN  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  point  out  any  law  which  re- 
quires us  to  mike  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mi'tee  on  Rul=s  and  Administration  con- 
cerninp  a  matter  with  whi-h  the  Rules 
and  Admini<:traticn  Committee  has  had 
nothing  to  do' 

Mr  CURTIS  I  cannot  point  cut  the 
st-^tutory  requirement  However,  I  r^n 
point  to  the  continued  procedure  of  the 
Senate  the  resolution  nnd  a'k  for  its 
pie.  Has  the  select  committee  made  any 
kind  of  written  report  to  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  RuIjs  and  Administration  or  to 
the  Senate?  The  answer  is  "No."  Is  that 
not  right? 

Mr   ERVTN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
answered  that  question  some  time  ago. 
Mr.    CURTIS.    No.    The   Senator   has 
given  me  a  lecture  on  what  the  law  is. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  No.  I  have  been  receiving 
lectures  from  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  No. 
Mr.  ERVTN,  I  have  been  receiving  lec- 
tures from  the  Senator  from  Nebrtiska 
as  to  why  I  ought  not  to  pursue  rules 
of  the  Senate  of  which  he  disapproves. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  suggests  that  we  follow  the 
usual  procedure  and  that  these  money 
resolutions  go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee asking  for  the  money  ftle  reports 
and  that  they  also  file  an  anticipated 
budget.  That  is  one  of  the  retisons  why 
I  find  it  necessary  to  make  an  inquiry 
here  as  to  what  is  going  on. 

If  the  Senator  can  run  the  committee 
from  last  spring  until  now  and  have  a 
little  bit  of  funds  left.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  would  take  another  $1.5  million  to  nm 
from  now  until  February. 

It  may  be  that  the  flgiu-es  are  correct 
as  stated.  However,  the  only  way  I  can 
find  out  is  by  following  the  orderly  proce- 
dure. How  many  people  are  employed  by 
the  committee? 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  number  has  varied 
from  time  to  time  The  number  of  com- 
mittee employees  have  usually  been  be- 
tween 60  and  65. 

Mr  CURTIS  How  many  of  those  em- 
ployees are  lawyers? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  would  say  perhaps  20  of 
them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  in  what  category  or 
occupation  would  the  other  43  or  44  fall? 
Mr.  E31VIN.  Some  of  them  are  secre- 
taries, some  of  them  are  investigators. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator  give 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  the  names  of 
the  individual  consultants  who  have  been 
employed  by  the  committee? 

Mr  ERVTN.  There  have  been  very  few 
consultant?.  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Miller,  of  the 
George  Washington  Law  School,  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  consultants.  But  we 
have  also  at  times  consulted  others,  in- 
cluding Prof.  Philip  Kurland.  of  Chicago 
University  and  Prof.  Alex  Bickel,  of  Yale 
I^aw  School  on  rare  occasions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  None  of  those  has  been 
full  time? 

Mr   ERVTN   The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  CURTIS.  The  resolution  says: 
Of   which   amount   not  to  exceed   950.000 
shall    be   available    for   the   proctirement    of 
the    services    cf    individual    consultants    or 
organizations  thereof. 

What  organizations  has  the  committee 
employed  on  a  consulting  basis  hereto- 
fore? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  None.  So  far  as  I  can 
recall. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  one  does  the 
committee  have  in  mind  employing? 

Mr  ERVIN  I  do  not  have  any  in  mind. 

Mr  CURTIS  What  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  authorization  in  the  resolution  set- 
ting 8.side  $50,000  to  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  services  of  Individual 
consviltantx  or  organizations  thereof? 

Mr  ERVIN.  So  that  the  resolution 
will  conlorm  to  the  desires  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Nebraska  and  be  In  the  cus- 
tomary form. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  organizations  does 
the  committee  have  in  mind  consulting? 
Mr.  ERVTN.  I  told  the  Senator  a  min- 
ute ago  that  I  had  none  in  mind. 

That  was  put  in  the  resolution  so  that 
the  committe  could  do  that  at  some 
future  date  if  it  decided  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Have  any  organizations 
consulted  without  fee  with  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  ERVIN  There  has  been  some  effort 
to  persuade  various  organizatirns  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  what  they 
think  the  committee  ought  to  recommend 
as  tD  legislation.  However,  I  have  not 
been  very  active  personally  in  that  effort. 
So  far  as  I  Itnow,  no  organization  has 

consulted  us.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen  > .  The  time  allotted  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  any  time  remaining.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  it  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  no  time  remain- 
ing. Time  is  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Washington  care  to 
yield  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
chairing  a  committee  meeting.  I  want- 
ed to  be  fair  about  the  matter.  I  have 
gl/en  up  15  minutes  already.  I  have 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  If  the  Senator 
would  not  mind.  I  have  a  statement 
that  I  would  like  to  make.  I  have  been 
here  since  10.30  with  the  understand- 
ing that  that  was  when  I  would  speak. 
How  much  longer  would  the  Senator 
take?  I  have  a  15-mlnute  speech. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  exact  Idea  on  that.  I  assume  that 
much  of  the  Information  I  am  trying 
to  seek  would  be  in  the  report.  How- 
ever, it  Is  not. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want- 
ed to  be  fair  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  certain- 
ly think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  ought  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevl3us  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sen 


superiority  in  numbers  of  warheads  con- 
sistent with  the  Soviet  advantage  In 
numbers  of  missiles  and  their  size. 

A  few  weeks  ago  tlie  Soviet  Union  pro- 
posed a  draft  treaty  at  the  SALT  talks 
In  Geneva.  This  Soviet  proposal,  which 
is  so  one-sided  as  to  be  completely  un- 
acceptable to  the  United  States,  actually 
represents  a  step  backwards  in  the  search 
for  a  more  stable  strategic  balance  and  a 
more  peaceful  world.  With  this  unfortu- 
nate step  in  the  wrong  directian,  the 
SALT  talks  have  reached  an  impasse. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  we  ought 
to  make  a  determined  effort  to  end  this 
impasse  by  moving  from  arms  control 
proposals  that  serve  the  interests  of  one 
side  only  to  a  proposal  for  serious  and 
far-reaching  disarmament  that  would 
leave  both  sides  in  a  position  of  strategic 
equality.  To  accomplish  this  objective 
I  have  formulated  a  specific  proposal — 
one  that  would  mean  an  Immediate  re- 
duction in  the  strategic  arsenals  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
so  that  the  combined  intercontinental 
strategic  forces  of  the  two  countries 
would  be  reduced  by  about  one-third. 

SALT  AND  STABlLrrY 

From  the  beginning  I  have  supported 
the  objective  of  a  stable  strategic  balance 
l>etween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union— a  balance  that,  by  containing 
the  risks  of  nuclear  war,  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  enhance  the  security 
of  its  people  and  the  interests  of  its  al- 
lies. Like  most  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  fellow  cit- 
izens, I  have  considered  that  serious  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  offer  one 
avenue  to  the  attainment  of  such  stabil- 
ity; and  I  have  therefore  supported — 
and,  n  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control  I  have 
clo.sely  followed— the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks. 

If  I  have  supported  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions with  greater  caution  than  some  of 
my  Senate  colleagues,  it  is  because  I  am 
constantly  mindful  of  the  extraordinary 
difficulty,  under  the  best  of  circumstan- 
ces, of  £u;hieving  a  stable  military  balance 
between  adversaries.  Between  two  na- 
tions as  fundamentally  dissimilar  as  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
difficult  process  of  accommodation  in  the 
interests  of  stability  is  immensely  com- 
plicated. After  a'l,  negotiations  between 
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ator  fron^  Washington  <Mr.  Jackson)  for  allies  can  be  difficult  enough— as  even  a 

not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  cursory  review  of  current  Atlantic  di- 

^_^____^^^^_  plomacy   reveals — but   negotiations   be- 
tween nuclear  adversaries  on  the  sensi- 

SALT:  AN  AN.\LYSIS  AND  A  ^jyg  issues  of  strategic  policy  are  Infused 

PROPOSAL  with  problems   that   call   for   the   most 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  It  is  now  careful  deliberation  and  a  large  dose  of 

4  years  since  the  negotiations  to  limit  caution.  We  must  constantly  ask  our- 

strategic  arms  opened  in  Helsinki  and  selves  whether  a  little  more  time  to  de 


over  a  year  since  the  second  phase  of 
these  negotiations  began  In  Geneva.  In 
the  period  since  November  1969,  the 
strategic  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  h^s  under- 
gone a  radical  transformitlon:  American 
superiority  in  the  numbers  of  strategic 
liunchers,  their  throw  weight  ond  their 
abfity  to  deliver  independently  target- 
ab!e  warhead.s  h-'s  given  way  to  Soviet 
superiority  in  the  first  two  categories 
and  to  competition  in  the  third— com- 
petition that,  bv  the  nature  of  the  base 
upon  which  each  of  us  is  building,  must 
be  assumed  to  lead  eventually  to  Soviet 


liberate,  a  little  more  thought  and  anal- 
ysis, greater  precision  or  a  new  concept 
might  not  bring  about  a  more  stable  state 
of  affairs  and  consequently  a  more  peace- 
ful world. 

If  the  rewards  of  caution  are  obvious, 
the  price  of  undue  haste  is  great.  Decl- 
Elons  that  directly  affected  the  outcome 
of  the  SALT  I  Interim  agreement  were 
often  taken  in  less  time  than  a  prudent 
man  would  devote  to  the  questian  of 
whether  to  purchase  a  new  home,  and 
sometimes  with  a  good  deal  less  analy- 
sis of  the  alternatives.  Ambiguities  In  the 
interim  agreement  that  might  have  been 


resolved  after  a  good  night's  sleep  in 
Moscow  and  an  additional  day  of  nego- 
tiation have  come  back  to  haunt  us.  And 
assumptions  that  underlay  the  adminis- 
tration's sanguine  assessment  of  SALT 
r,  so  often  characterized  as  a  "first  step," 
on  the  potential  for  a  broader  "second 
z>er>"  agreement  in  SALT  II,  have  been 
l>redictably  upset  by  subsequent  Soviet 
Lehavior.  Whatever  the  virtues  of  the 
"first  step,"  it  is  better  to  make  it  onto 
solid  ground  than  into  quicksand. 

NrOOn.ATION    MOTH    A    CLOSED    SOCIETT 

The  SALT  nagotiations  are  being 
conducted  between  an  open  society  and 
a  closed  ons,  between  a  status  quo  power 
and  one  whose  ambitions  extend  beyond 
Its  own  territory  and  that  of  its  satellites, 
bstween  an  America  that  subordinates 
Its  aimed  services  to  a  freely  chosen 
civilian  rul:  and  a  Soviet  Union  ruled  by 
men  who.  In  the  last  resort,  cannot  gov- 
ern without  the  support  of  a  vast  mili- 
tary establisliment.  These  are  negotia- 
tions between  a  country  that  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  alliance  of  free  and  independ- 
ent states  and  the  conductor  of  a  chorus 
of  satellites,  between  an  open  society 
whose  philosophy  and  intentions  can  be 
generally  measured  and  understood  and 
a  closed  society  in  which,  to  use  George 
Orwell's  memorable  phrase,  "yesterday's 
weather  can  be  changed  by  decree," — 
as  can  tomorrow's  foreign  policy  and 
strategic  objectives. 

These  fimdamentsil  differences  be- 
tween our  two  societies— and  they  could 
be  multiplied— greatly  comrlicate  the  ef- 
fort to  negotiate  a  SALT  agreement. 
Even  though  there  were  those  Inclined 
to  argue  that  in  the  first  tentative  meas- 
ures taken  at  SALT  I  it  was  possible  to 
proceed  as  though  these  differences  did 
not  exist  or  were  not  relevant,  I  doubt 
that  many  would  hold  to  that  view  now 
that  we  are  into  SALT  II. 

Of  the  many  difficulties  that  arise 
from  the  differences  between  the  Unl'ed 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  one  that 
most  profoundly  affects  the  SALT  talks 
is  our  inevitable  uncertainty  as  to  the 
interests,  concepts,  motives  and  objec- 
tives of  Soviet  arms  control  policy.  Here 
we  are  adrift  on  seas  which,  if  uncharted, 
leave  us  without  bearings — or.  If  charted 
by  Russian  history,  without  optimism. 

SHA&INC    OUR    BASIC    OBJECTrVrS 

We  will  not  get  very  far  in  negotiating 
at  SALT  II  in  the  absence  of  the  crucial 
precondition  on  which  all  such  negotia- 
tions   ultimately    depend:     a    sufficient 
sharing  cf  basic  objectives  so  that  both 
sides  measure  success  by  more  or  less  the 
same  criteria.  Those  criteria  must  relate 
to  tlie  stability  of  the  strategic  balance — 
to  the  maintenance  of  sufficiently  invul- 
nerable strategic  forces  in  a  relationship, 
not  of  great  disparities,  either  actual  or 
potential,  but  of  equality,  I  believe  that 
the  Ccngress  understood  this  In  passing 
by  a  substantial  margin  my  amendment 
tJ  the  resolution  tuUioiLzing  tlie  S.'VLT  I 
late  rim  agreement:   and  I  believe  that 
the  President,   In  signing  that  amend- 
ment into  law  gave  ample  evidence  of 
hl3   concurrence.    At   the   heart   of   my 
pmendment  was  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity— a  principle  that  was  clearly  aimed 
at  In  the  ABM  treaty  and  just  as  clearly 
ignored  in  the  interim  agreement. 
There  Is  no  doubt   that  progress   at 


S.\LT  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  we 
could  be  reasonably  certain  that  the 
Soviets  share  this  conception  of  strategic 
stitilitv,  and  if  we  could  be  confident 
that  their  objectives  at  SALT,  as  well 
as  their  strategic  deployment  programs, 
grow  out  of  a  shared  doctrine  of  nuclear 
stabfiity  and  strategic  equality.  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  the  Soviet  posture  at 
SALT  nor  their  present  deployment  pro- 
gram nor.  for  that  matter,  anjrthing  In 
their  military  writings,  gives  the 
slightest  rea-ssurance  that  they  view  the 
SALT  deliberations  as  a  path  to  mutual 
securt  y  through  nu:lear  stability  based 
or.  strategic  equ'-lity. 

There  is  no  divining  rod  by  which  we 
can  know  with  certainty  just  what 
b-ings  Moscow  to  the  negotiating  table 
at  Geneva,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  without  a  ba':is  for  .some  judg- 
ment. I  know  of  no  way  to  obtain  a  clear 
indication  of  the  Soviet  interest  in  SALT 
except  to  evaluate  very  carefully,  first, 
the  arras  limitations  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  accept,  and  second,  the  strate- 
gic weapons  they  continue  to  deploy.  On 
both  these  measures— Soviet  ar.Tis  con- 
trol proposals  and  Soviet  deployment 
programs — current  indications  are  not 
encouraging. 

THE    SOVIET    STRATEGIC    BtnLDTTP 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  the 
development  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a 
significant  number  of  new  weapon  sys- 
tems incorporating  an  impressive  range 
of  new  and  costly  technology.  Not  only 
have  the  Soviets  achieved  a  genuine 
MIRV  capability,  but  they  have  done  so 
by  developing  two  quite  distinct  MIRV 
technologies.  They  have  tested  a  whole 
new  generation  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  land  and  sea  based,  in- 
corporating new  technologies  as  well  as 
new  launch  techniques.  They  have  de- 
veloped a  mobile,  land-based  ICBM. 
They  have  moved  to  Increase  by  a  very 
substantial  factor  the  throw  weight  of 
their  missile  forces  despite  the  fact  that 
they  already  enjoy  a  threefold  advantage 
In  this  area.  These  developments,  nil  of 
which  have  come  to  light  since  the  SALT 
interim  agreement  designed  to  limit  of- 
fensive weapons,  have,  individually  and 
in  combination,  added  significantly  to 
the  offensive  potential  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
silc  forces. 

What  Is  disturbing  In  these  develop- 
ments is  not  simply  that  the  Soviets  are 
modernizing  and  Improving  their  strate- 
gic forces — prudence  requires  the  sort  of 
regular  modernization  that  the  United 
States  also  engages  in— but  rather  the 
unrestrained  accelerating  ps.c^  at  which 
the  Soviet  development  is  proceeding,  a 
pace  which  has  seen  the  production  of 
four  entirely  new  ICBM's  simiiltaneously 
this  year  alone  What  is  disturbing  is 
not  that  the  Soviets  have  developed 
MIRV — unlike  Senator  Fulbricht,  I 
never  expected  that  by  accepting  the 
SALT  I  agreements  we  would  induce  the 
Soviets  to  forgo  purruit  of  their  tech- 
nology—but rather  the  .^pectacularty  in- 
creased throw  weight  demon.'t rated  in 
their  recent  tests  which  would  allow 
them  ultimntely  to  double  thfir  already 
va-st  advantage  over  the  United  States  in 
this  most  crttiral  of  all  categories. 

In  assessing  the  significance  of  these 
developments,  all  of  which  are  consistent 


with  the  often  ambiguous  terms  of  the 
interim  agreement,  it  is  necessary  to  di- 
gress for  a  moment  to  consider  the  ra- 
tionale by  which  the  interim  agreement 
war  defended. 

technologt  is  temporabt 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
the  numerical  disadvantage  into  which 
the  United  States  was  frozen  by  the 
SALT  I  interim  agreement  was  held  by 
some  to  be  effectively  offset  by  our  tech- 
nological superiority.  The  most  obvious 
American  technological  advantage — ob- 
vious in  part  because  of  the  frequency 
with  which  Dr,  Kissinger  reiterated  it — 
lay  in  the  fact  that  we  hai  achieved  a 
MIRV  capability  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  not.  Today  our  monopoly  in  MIRV 
l^echnology  has  vanished  like  last  year's 
snow  and  the  lead  in  this  area  that  we 
sLill  possess  by  virtue  of  our  earlier  ce- 
velopment  of  MIRV's  can  be  expected  to 
diminish  rapidly  as  time  goes  on.  Tlais  is 
neither  novel  nor  surprising.  In  the  long 
run— made  longer  if  we  find  ourselves 
forced  into  a  technological  arms  race 
and  shorter  if  we  do  not — technology 
tends  to  even  out.  That  is  the  history  of 
technology;  and  it  is.  in  particular,  the 
history  of  mihtary  technology.  Given  the 
numbers  and  throw  weights  agreed  to  in 
the  SALT  I  int::iim  agreement,  under 
which  the  Soviets  enjoy  a  protected  ad- 
vantage, technological  equality  wiU  mean 
Soviet  superiority  in  strategic  weapons. 

If  the  interim  agreement  ever  repre- 
sented interim  equality,  it  is  because  it 
was  like  a  stand-off  between  an  Ameri- 
can lightweight  at  the  top  of  his  form 
and  a  Soviet  heavyweight.  Ill-trained  and 
out  of  condition  The  interim  agreement 
has  provided  for  5  years  of  training  in 
which  the  sluggish  Soviet  heavyweight 
can  get  into  shape  while  we  remain, 
however  agile,  lightweight  by  compari- 
son. It  is  here  that  politics— call  it  psy- 
chology if  you  will— is  affected  by  stra- 
tegic strength;  for  no  lightweight  in  his 
right  mind  would  enter  the  ring  under 
such  circumstances,  so  that  the  match 
couli  easily  go  by  default. 

In  the  final  analysis,  an  arms  control 
aereeir.ent  will  not  be  stable  if  it  freezes 
for  one  side  an  advantage  in  quantity 
while  the  other  has  to  rely  on  an  edge  in 
quality  that  it  cannot  maintain.  In  the 
interim  agieement  we  agreed  to  inferior 
numbers  but  the  Soviets  did  not  agree 
to  inferior  technology.  We  should  never 
have  presumed— I,  for  one,  did  not — 
that  they  would  fail  to  seek  the  combina- 
tion of  superior  numl>ers  and  comparable 
technology  that  add  up  to  overall  su- 
periority; and  the  early  and  alarming 
Indications  are  that  this  is  precisely  the 
direction  that  they  have  cliosen. 

THE  SONIETS  AT  SALT  n 

In  the  current  SALT  II  negotiations 
the  Soviets  are  seeking  to  consolidate 
the  advantage  they  obtair.cd  in  the  in- 
terim agreement  while  pressing  for  limits 
on  the  freedom  with  which  we  might 
maintain  the  compensatiug  advantage 
of  superior  teclinology.  Again  and  again 
when  the  Lnterim  agreement  wa.s  before 
the  Senate,  I  warned  that  this  would  be 
the  Soviet  strategy  at  S.'^LT  H  .My 
amendment  to  the  authorization  for  the 
interim  agreement  was  intended  to  place 
the  Congress  and  the  sulmlnlsti-ation  on 
record  on  this  Issue  by  insisting  that  the 
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interim  agreement  was  not  an  acceptable 
ba':is  for  a  SALT  n  treaty. 

Far  from  viewing  SALT  n  as  an  occa- 
sion to  search  for  the  sort  of  stable  stra- 
tegic balance  that  can  result  only  from 
equality,  the  Soviets  have  actually  hard- 
ened their  position.  Without  going  Into 
the  details  of  their  recent  proposal  at 
Geneva — which  is  wholly  unacceptable 
to  us — suffice  it  to  say  that  it  constitutes 
the  classic  case  of,  "What's  mine  is 
mine  what's  yours  is  negotiable."  The 
hopes  of  those  who  believed— I  was  not 
among  them— that  the  quick  fix  of  SALT 
I  would  give  way  to  a  more  fundamental 
search  for  stability,  have  faded,  first  be- 
fore the  relentless  momentum  of  Soviet 
weapons  progrsuns  and  then  before  So- 
viet insistence,  so  clear  in  their  one- 
sided proposal,  on  a  SALT  II  treaty  that 
would  widen  and  deepen  their  strategic 
margin  still  further. 

In  my  judgment  the  current  position 
of  the  Sovi3t  Union,  with  respe:t  both 
to  their  arms  buildup  and  their  arms 
control  proposal,  tends  ominously  to 
confirm  our  most  profound  apprehen- 
sions and  to  raise  the  most  serious  ques- 
tion of  all :  Do  the  Soviets  in  fact  share 
our  objective  of  stabilizing  the  strategic 
balance? 

THS    JACKSON    PROPOSAL 


Given  the  situation  that  I  have  out- 
lined, given  the  uncertainties  that  cloud 
our  hopes  and  diminish  our  confidence, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  United  States  to  put  forward  a  bold 
and  imaginative  proposal  for  serious  dis- 
armament— a  proposal  that  will  test  un- 
certain Soviet  intentions  by  inviting 
them  to  join  with  us  in  concluding  a  far- 
reaching  agreement  to  bring  about  a 
measure  of  stability  in  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance at  sharply  reduced  levels  of  stra- 
tegic forces. 

In  outlining  this  proposal  it  is  useful 
to  begin  by  recalling  the  numbers  agreed 
to  under  the  terms  of  the  SALT  I  m- 
terim  agreement,  according  to  which  the 
United  States  may  have  no  more  than 
1.054  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
This  force  consists  principally  of  Minute- 
man  missiles  that  are  termed  "light" — in 
contrast  t3  "heavy"— under  the  defini- 
tions worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
interim  agreement.  For  their  part,  the 
Soviets  are  permitted   1.618  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  of  which  approx- 
imately 1.300  are  of  the  "Ught"  variety. 
The     other     300     Soviet     ICBM's     are 
■heavy  ■ — so  heavy,  in  fact,  that  these 
300  alone  carry  as  much  "throw  weight" 
as  the  entire  permitted  US.  force  of  1.000 
Minuteman  missiles. 

At  sea  the  agreement  provides  that  the 
United  SUtes  may  have  up  to  44  missile- 
firing  nuclear  submarines  containing  710 
launch  tubes.  The  Soviets  are  permitted 
up  to  62  comparable  submarines,  with 
950  launch  tubes.  In  addition  to  a  num- 
ber of  older  type  submarines.  The  Soviets 
are  now  engaged  in  building  up  to  these 
levels. 

I  believe  that  strategic  forces  on  both 
sides  are  larger  than  they  need  to  be. 
provided  that  we  can  negotiate  with  the 
Soviets  toward  a  common  ceiling  at  a 
sharply  lower  level.  Therefore  I  propose 
that  we  invite  the  Soviets  to  consider  a 
SALT  n  agreement  in  which  each  side 
would  be  Umlted  to  800  ICBM's  and  to  no 


more  than  560  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles, equivalent  to  35  missile-firing  sub- 
marines of  the  Poseidon  type.  Long- 
range  strategic  bombers,  which  were  not 
included  under  the  Interim  agreement, 
would  also  be  limited  to  400  on  each  side. 
Because  the  throw  weight  of  the  Soviet 
missile  force  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  our  own,  the  two  SALT  delega- 
tions would  be  instructed  to  negotiate 
a  formula  for  varj'ing  these  basic  num- 
bers so  as  to  bring  the  throw  weight  of 
the  two  intercontinental  strategic  forces 
into  approximate  equality. 

In  my  judgment  such  a  proposal.  If 
offered  at  Geneva,  could  provide  the 
basis  for  Immediate  negotiations  aimed 
at  developing  a  draft  treaty  in  accord- 
ance with  the  declared  intention  of  our 
two  countries  to  achieve  a  fcUow-on  to 
the  interim  agreement  in  1974.  Th^  num- 
bers resulting  from  the  negotiating 
process  need  not  be  precisely  the  num- 
bers outlined  here,  although  I  believe 
that  significant  variation  from  these 
numbers,  if  essential  to  successful  nego- 
tiation, ought  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
further  reductions  rather  than  upward  . 
adjustments.  Because  the  strategic  forces 
of  the  countries  are  structured  differently 
at  present  and  because  we  are  always 
searching  for  ways  in  which  to  reduce 
the  potential  vulnerability  of  our  de- 
terrent, the  treaty  need  not  follow  the 
precise  numbers  for  each  type  of 
weapon  system  I  have  suggested— so  long 
as  the  aggregate  total  of  intercontinental 
strategic  laimchers  was  1,760  or  less. 

A  treaty  reflec'ing  the  essential  fea- 
tures that  I  have  outlined  here  would 
represent  a  real  and  significant  step  in 
the  direction  of  stabilizing  disarmament. 
It  would  put  to  rest  many  of  the  mis- 
givings that  we  now  have  that  the  Soviets 
are  seeking  to  attain  strategic  superiority 
by  consolidating  their  advantage  In 
SALT  I.  It  would  permit  both  sides  to 
sWft  their  resources  from  the  building 
up  of  nuclear  arsenals  to  the  building 
up  of  their  economies. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  turned  to  the 
United  States  for  economic  assistance, 
for  our  capital,  our  agricultural  produce, 
and  our  advanced  technology.  So  long  as 
the  Soviets  support  the  greatly  exag- 
gerated mlliUry  sector  of  their  economy 
at  anything  approaching  current  levels, 
an  American  program  of  subsidized 
transactions,  whatever  its  intended  pur- 
pose, will  inevitably  amount  to  aid  to  the 
Russian  Army,  naval,  and  air  forces. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  economy  Is 
In  great  difficulty  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
persuade  them  that  a  reordering  of  their 
priorities  away  from  the  military  sector 
Is  the  best  way  to  achieve  economic  well- 
being.  Adoption  of  my  proposal  could  be 
an  important  step  along  a  path  that 
could  lead  eventually  to  billions  of  dollars 
In  savings  on  strategic  weapons  systems. 
Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  mark  a 
rswilcal  departure  from  the  tentative  and 
often  marginal  approach  to  arms  control 
that  we  have  followed  in  SALT  I  Reduc- 
tions on  the  scale  I  am  proposing  will  en- 
counter opposition,  not  least  of  all  from 
those  in  the  militaxy  services  whose 
training,  experience,  and  orientation  are 
likely  to  miliUte  against  strategic  force 
reductions  in  general,  and  extensive  re- 
ductions in  particular.  While  it  would 


be  imprudent  to  discard  the  professional 
judgment  of  the  military  and  irrespon- 
sible to  Ignore  their  advice.  I  bslleve  that 
we  must  not  allow  their  skepticism  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  proposal  which 
will  enhance  our  security. 

I  am  confld:nt  that  American  military 
planners  can  be  loersuaded  of  the  advan- 
tages of  bilateral  cutbacks  in  strategic 
weapons  and  that  they  too,  in  the  final 
analysis,  reflect  the  hopes  we  all  share 
for  a  more  stable  strategic  balance  and 
a  more  peaceful  world.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Soviet  military,  which  has  been  un- 
receptive  to  propo:als  such  &■%  this  In  the 
past,  would  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  promlie  of  a  better  life  for  the  Soviet 
people  who  could  be  freed  from  part  of 
the  enormous  burden  of  the  arms  they 
now  bear.  Here  the  job  of  persuasion 
must  fall  to  the  Politburo,  and  to  them 
I  am  stmnly  saying:  "Let  us  b-eak  with 
the  troubled  past  and  seek  a  more  fruit- 
ful and  a  more  secure  future  for  both 
our  peoples." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
BentsenI.  Under  the  previous  order,  th3 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  is  now  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
had  committed  myself  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  is  in  the 
Chamber  so  I  will  yield  to  him  for  such 
portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  as  he 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is 
recognized. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING  COUNCIL  AND 
STEEL  AND  ENERGY 

Mr.  BARTUETTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  talk  about 
the  related  problems  of  steel  and  energy. 

On  November  1,  I  £ent  a  telegram  to 
President  Nixon  calling  upon  him  to  en- 
courage the  removal  of  price  controls  on 
steel  and  steel  products  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  exploration,  development, 
and  production  of  energy.  This  is  a  neces- 
sity if  exports  of  steel  are  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  Imports  of  foreign  steel 
are  to  be  made  attractive  and  if  Invest- 
ments are  to  be  made  by  the  steel  com- 
panies to  Increase  capacity.  Fourteen  of 
my  colleagues  signed  this  telegram  with 

On  November  19,  1973, 1  wrote  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George 
Shultz.  again  calUng  attention  to  the  un- 
tenable steel  situation. 

Yesterdav.  on  December  3.  1973, 1  met 
with  Dr.  John  Dunlop.  the  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  Under  Secretary 
John  Tabor  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  Mr.  William  Johnson,  assist- 
ant to  BlU  Simon.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Other  Senators  attending 
this  meeting  were  Senator  FANrmN.  Sena- 
tor LoNC.  Senator  Hansen,  and  Senator 
Hatfield. 

This  meeting  was  fruitful.  I  have  ex- 
pectations that  this  meeting  will  yield 
changes  In  policy  toward  the  pricing  of 
certain  steel  products  that  are  of  critical 
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necessity  In  responding  to  our  Nation's 
energy  crisis. 

The  petroleum  Industry  Is  trying  to 
respond  to  recent  price  Increases  for  oil 
and  gas.  But  because  of  lack  of  available 
steel  and  other  necessities,  drilling  ac- 
tivity l3  up  only  13  to  14  percent  over 
last  year. 

We  must  have  an  overall  energy  pro- 
gram. That  program  must  coordinate  all 
of  those  Industries  which  must  function 
In  a  flntout  effort  to  cope  with  our  rapidly 
increasing  energy  problems.  The  first 
goal  of  any  energy  program  should  be 
to  at  least  double  the  current  drilling 
rate. 

The  current  drilling  rate  cannot  be 
doubled  unless  the  steel  industry  also 
gears  up  to  supply  the  needed  steel. 

In  a  very  short  time,  oil  well  casing, 
tubing,  drill  pl.-:e,  drill  collars,  valves  at 
the  wellhead,  blowout  preventers  for 
drilling  safety,  and  fcrgings  for  many 
other  types  of  steel  equipment  necessary 
to  operate  in  the  oilfield  are  now  in  short 
supply.  Drill  pipe  in  some  areas  has  as 
much  as  an  18-month  delivery  schedule — 
they  caannot  get  new  drill  pipe  delivered 
until  1975. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  a  worldwide  short- 
age of  steel — competition  within  the 
world  market  Is  fierce.  Domestic  steel 
prices  are  controlled  at  a  low  level  com- 
pared to  the  world  market  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council.  These  low  prices  are 
counterproductive. 

Also,  the  price  controls  on  steel  have 
been  a  disincentive  to  U.S.  steelmakers 
to  Invest  In  both  new  steel  and  rolling 
mill  capacity.  The  return  on  the  invest- 
ment at  current  prices  Is  not  enough 
economic  incentive  to  justify  the  invest- 
ment. 

I  will  summarize  some  of  the  com- 
ments made  at  the  meeting  yesterday. 
Dr.  Dunlop  remarked  that  he  had  re- 
ceived only  one  request  from  a  steel  firm 
for  a  price  hike  on  those  steel  products 
necessary  to  continue  operations  In  the 
oil  field. 

Bill  Johnson  asked  if  that  was  not 
because  sheet  steel  products  were  a 
more  profitmaking  item  for  the  steel 
companies. 

Mr.  Johnson  continued  to  say  that  he 
felt  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  was 
being  passive  about  using  the  price 
mechanism  to  create  the  Incentive  neces- 
sary to  increase  production  In  critical 
areas.  He  felt  that  they  should  not  be 
passive  but  rather  to  take  actions  using 
the  price  mechanism  In  areas  where 
there  is  short  supply. 

I  might  add  here  that  Mr.  Simon  and 
Mr.   Johnson    as   assistants   under   the 
Federal  Energy  Agency  wUl  be  running 
the  program. 
Johnson  said: 

It  we  were  running  the  program,  I  would 
suggest  exempting  from  price  controls  those 
produ3t3  necessary  to  the  energy  industry 
which  are  In  short  supply. 

Used  casing,  for  example,  5Vi  inch,  J-55 
grade.  Is  now  selling  for  $5.50  a  foot, 
while  new  casing  of  the  same  diameter 
and  grade  Is  selling  at  a  controlled  price 
of  $2.62  a  foot.  Some  producing  wells 
have  been  plugged  and  the  casing  pulled 
and  used  In  new  wells. 


Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  John 
Tabor,  pointed  out  that  exports  of  oU 
field  tubular  goods  had  Increased  93  per- 
cent in  the  first  9  months  of  this  year. 
This  has  been  caused  in  a  large  part  by 
the  recent  devaluation  of  the  American 
dollar  in  February  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
Councils  contrcls  domestically. 

Foreigners  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  American  steel  products  than 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  will  allow 
Americans  to  pay. 

Senator  Fannin  indicated  with  respect 
to  the  steel  supply  shortage,  that  Japan 
was  having  the  best  of  it  in  that  they 
scld  only  what  they  wanted  to  sell  to  us, 
but  could  get  from  us  whatever  they 
wanted.  He  suggested  that  we  look  into 
negotiations  with  Japan  regarding  steel 
supp-ies  that  we  could  use  in  the  energy 
industry. 

John  Dunlop  indicated  that  he  will  take 
a  look  at  all  steel  companies  manufactur- 
ing, drill  pipe,  casing,  tool  joints,  and 
other  associated  products  serving  the 
energy  Industry  to  analyse  the  supply  of 
such  products  and  what  shortages  there 
ere.  John  Dunlop  said  that  following 
such  survey : 

Whenever  price  is  a  serious  Impediment  to 
the  availability  of  such  products,  we  will  take 
off  controls  or  provide  an  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  by  that 
statement  by  Dr.  Dunlop. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  send  a  letter  to  all 
steel  companies  that  might  manufacture 
oil  field  products  to  Inform  them  about 
this  meeting  and  request  that  they  in- 
form myself  and  the  others  attending  this 
meeting  what  needs  to  be  done  to  in- 
crease supplies  of  those  steel  items  such 
as  drill  pipe,  tubular  goods,  tool  joints, 
bits  and  other  energy  industry  related 
products. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Under  Secretary  Simon  this  morn- 
ing. He  Is  the  proposed  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Agency.  He  indicated  his  wil- 
lingness to  look  into  this  matter  right 
away  and  is  having  a  meeting  today  with 
Dr.  Dunlop  . 

This  Nation  has  used  its  plentiful 
energy  supply  to  greatly  expand  our  pro- 
ductivity. Our  productivity,  in  turn,  has 
brought  hl?h  employment,  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  good  health  care,  an  im- 
proved environment,  expenjive  and  nu- 
merous social  programs — a  record  not 
matched  by  any  other  nation. 

Our  shortage  of  energy  means  a  reduc- 
tion in  productivity — a  reduction  in  jobs, 
standard  of  living,  health  care,  environ- 
mental progress,  and  social  reforms. 

We  cannot  increase  productivity  at 
prices  that  produce  shortages  of  oil  and 
gas  and  steel. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  be  positive 
Instead  of  negative  or  passive.  We  need 
to  Increase  the  supplies  of  those  critical 
steel  products  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  energy.  We  need  to  take 
the  lead  now;  for  unless  we  have  ample 
energy,  we  are  going  to  face  a  severe 
recession. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  my  remaining 
time. 


INCREASE  IN  SUMS  ALLOTTED  TO 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  the  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  like  about 
15  minutes  in  all,  in  which  to  conclude. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  be- 
girming  of  morning  business  be  delayed 
by  10  minutes  and  that  that  10  minutes 
be  accorded  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  that  it  will  come  out 

of  morning  business.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  de- 
lay the  work  of  the  Senate.  I  do  feel  that 
a  procedure  that  is  very  irregular  is  being 
followed  and  that  the  facts  should  be 
placed  upon  the  record. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  he  expects  that  the 
committee  will  wind  up  and  make  its 
final  report  as  required  by  the  original 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  60,  that 
was  passed  last  February. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  can  only  express  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  my  hope  that 
that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  tlie  Senator's  plan 
to  wind  it  up  by  that  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  plan  is  to  complete  the 
Investigation  as  speedily  as  possible,  but 
I  have  no  prophetic  power  to  determine 
exactly  when  that  will  be.  We  carmot  go 
beyond  the  28th  without  receiving  fur- 
ther authorization  from  the  Senate. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  lay  down  the  bur- 
den that  has  been  imposed  upon  me  by 
imanunous  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CXIRTIS.  I  om  sure  the  Senator 
would.  I  can  imderstand  that. 

Has  the  committee  filed  an  interim  re- 
port of  any  kind?  I  am  not  referring  to 
a  financial  report,  but  has  the  commit- 
tee filed  an  interim  report  of  any  kind? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  obligation  on 
the  committee  to  file  any  such  report, 
and  we  have  not  filed  one. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
original  resolution,  which  says: 

The  select  committee  Ehall  make  a  final 
report  of  the  results  of  the  Investigation  and 
study  conducted  by  It  pursuant  to  this  reso- 
lution, together  with  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  new  congressional  legisla- 
tion It  deems  necessary  and  desirable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1974. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  mandate  of  the 
Senate  was  that  the  committee  do  that 
at  the  ear; lest  practicable  date?  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  the  resolu- 
tion says,  and  we  will  be  guided  by  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  resolution  also  says 
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that  the  select  committee  may  also  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  such  Interim  reports 
as  It  considers  appropriate. 

Last  July— I  believe  July  30,  1973 — 
the  Senate  passed  a  rather  broad  elec- 
tion reform  bill.  S.  372.  Did  the  select 
committee  make  any  report  or  recom- 
mendation either  to  the  Senate  or  to 
the  legislative  committee  handling  that 
legislatiDn? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  not  made  any 
report  to  anybody.  We  have  come  before 
the  Senate,  on  a  previous  occasion  when 
we  needei  more  money. 

I  also  think  a  large  part  of  the  drive 
for  the  passage  of  the  Caumon  bill  was 
derived  from  revelations  made  before 
the  select  committee  in  its  investigation 
of  the  series  of  tragedies  which  are 
known  collectively  as  the  Watergate 
affair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  not  re- 
ferring to  the  tragedies  that  exceeded  the 
great  Civil  War? 

I  withdraw  that  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Just  this  last  week,  the  Senate  has 
been  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the  pub- 
lic financing  of  Federal  elections.  Has 
the  committee  made  any  recommenda- 
tions with  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  resolution  provides 
that  we  shall  make  recommendations 
not  later  than  February  28. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  ERVEN.  We  have  made  no  recom- 
mendations to  anybody  thus  far  except 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that.  That 
has  been  over  the  television,  has  it  not? 
How  many  hours  has  the  committee  been 
before  television? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  How  many  hours? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  hours  has  the 
committee  been  before  television? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know;  but  we 
have  been  for  43  days.  I  believe. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  EJuring  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate had  before  it  the  election  reform  leg- 
islation, did  the  committee  ever  ask  for 
a  delay  of  the  legislation  or  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  its  recommendations? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  not  delayed  the 
lecrislation  We  are  not  asking  for  a  delay. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  trying  to  delay 
It  But  here  we  have  a  spectacle.  The  Sen- 
ate authorized  the  committee  to  bring  In 
legislative  proposals  and  recommenda- 
tions and  authorized  $1  million.  The 
Senate  has  been  engaged  in  two  ma- 
jor undertakings  in  reference  to  election 
reform,  and  the  committee  has  neither 
made  any  recommendations  nor  asked  for 
any  delay  so  that  fiey  could  make  recom- 
mendations. The  distinguished  chairman 
has  Indicated  that  he  has  been  taking  his 
case  to  the  American  people.  I  assume 
he  is  referring  to  the  television  produc- 
tions that  have  been  taking  place  In  the 
committee  room.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  committee  has  tried  to 
perform  Its  functions.  Woodrow  Wilson 
said  It  is  the  function  of  a  congressional 
investigating  committee  to  Inform  the 
American  people  as  to  how  men  entrusted 
with  great  political,  governmental,  and 
financial  powers  have  been  conducting 
themselves. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  another   question:    Has   Ralph 


Nader  or  any  of  his  many,  many  organi- 
zations through  which  he  operates  been 
working  with  the  committee  or  made 
recommendations.  Informally  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  so  ffr  as  I  krou".  The 
last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Nader  was  back  in 
January — I  believe  it  was  in  January — 
when  he  testifieu  before  a  committee  con- 
sidering a  bill  to  provide  for  re3ulations 
relating  to  Impoundins;  of  appropriated 
funds  by  the  President.  I  do  not  know 
what  communications  anybody  has  had 
with  members  of  the  committee  staff.  I 
have  had  no  communication  wh'^tsoever 
with  Mr.  Nader  personally,  so  far  as  I 
can  recall.  I  have  not  been  in  communi- 
cation with  him  personally,  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  him  make  any  recom- 
mendations he  would  like  to  make  about 
legislation.  I  would  also  be  glad  to  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that  the  committee  is  interested. 

Here  we  have  gone  through  all  these 
months  and  the  Senate  has  been  going 
about  the  business  of  legislating,  trying 
to  improve  election  laws,  and  the  select 
committee  has  remained  silent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  select  committee  docs 
not  believe  I*  should  bring  in  a  verdict 
until  it  has  heard  all  the  evidence. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Glad  to  have  that  re- 
vealed, too. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  c  clipping  from  the 
Denver  Post  of  November  4.  1973,  which 
states  that — 

Colorado's  Representative  Pat  Schroeder 
coaOrmed  Saturday  night  that  a  Ralph  Na- 
der association  had  used  her  congressional 
telephone  two  weeks  ago  for  long-distance 
calls  to  whip  up  Impeachment  sentiment. 

But  ns  far  as  the  Senator  knows.  Mr. 
Nader's  organization  has  had  no  contact 
with  the  select  committee.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  has  had  no  contact 
with  me.  and  he  has  had  no  contact  with 
the  committee  or  any  other  member,  so 
far  as  I  knov,*. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  also  In- 
quire how  many  witnesses  have  been 
extended  immunity  by  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  there  have  been  a 
number.  Including  Mr.  Dean.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cord.  Mr.  Hunt,  and  others.  I  cannot  te!l 
the  Senator  the  exact  number  offhand. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  distinguished 
Senator  familiar  with  the  legislative  his- 
tory concerning  the  enactment  of  the 
immunity  statutes? 

Mr.  EaiVIN.  Oh.  yes.  I  had  some  part 
In  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thought  It  was  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
stated  in  opinions  that  sometimes  the 
only  way  you  can  get  at  the  truth  Is  by 
granting  Immunity  to  witnesses. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  McClellan) 
presented  the  immunity  statute  to  Con- 
gress, is  it  not  true  that  he  offered  It  with 
the  Intention  thtt  it  te  narrow  in  scope 
as  a  weapon  to  be  used  against  orga- 
nized crime? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  sir;  not  so  far  as  I 


know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  which 
preceded  the  immunity  statute  was  in- 
troduced by  th3  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  McCi-EtLAN),  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  Hruska)   and  myself. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  correct, 
rnd  I  think  il  the  Senator  will  examine 
the  committee  report  as  well  as  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  on  the  floor,  he  will  find 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  package  of  laws 
dealing  with  organized  crime  and  In- 
tended to  be  used  In  that  marmer,  and 

not  intended 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  there  has  been 
some  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee which  tends  to  show  that  the 
W.^tergate  crime  was  organized  In  Uie 
Committee  To  Reelect  the  President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator  re- 
peat that,  please? 

Mr.  ETRVIN.  I  said  there  has  been  some 
evidence  taken  by  the  committee  which 
tends  to  show  that  the  plan  to  bug  and 
burglarize  the  Watcrg.Tte  was  hatched  by 
certain  officials  In  the  Committee  To  Re- 
elect the  President.  I  would  call  that  or- 
ganized crime,  myself. 

I  think  whenever  two  or  three  men  get 
together  before  a  crime  Is  committed  and 
take  steps  to  commit  It  and  finance  It, 
that  Is  organized  crime. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  knows  the 
fact  that  several  Individuals  might  plan 
an  offense,  that  that  Is  not  organized 
crime  in  the  purview  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure, common  knowledge,  the  press,  the 
courts,  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  within  the 
purview  of  the  English  language,  which 
Is  my  mother  tongue,  a  crime  Is  organized 
crime  when  organized  by  two  or  more 
people. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  I  believe  not.  I 
believe  the  Senator  knows  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  organized  crime. 

Let  mc  say  this.  I  have  never  defended 
the  Watergate  break-In  or  any  of  the 
wrongdoing.  I  hope  all  the  persons  guilty 
are  punished.  My  regret  Is  that  we  can- 
not punlfh  the  people  for  what  they  did 
not  do.  They  did  not  stay  on  top  of  things 
in  that  campaign  and  prevent  things 
from  happening  that  hurt  our  country, 
embarrassed  the  President,  and  embar- 
rasred  the  party  and  everyone  else.  But 
I  have  no  desire  to  defend  any  wrong- 
doer in  this  whole  connection,  whoever 
he  Is.  or  wherever  he  Is. 

But  coming  back  to  this  resolution  we 
have  a  situation  where  the  Senator  has 
operated  since  last  Februarj*  on  a  $1  mil- 
lion level.  The  mandate  of  the  Senate  Is 
to  flnl'^h  by  February  28,  1974;  and  the 
Senator  says  he  needs  $500,000  more.  The 
resolution  has  never  gone  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
There  has  been  no  report  filed  any  place 
showing  the  expenditure  of  the  $1  mil- 
lion. There  has  teen  no  estimated  budget 
projected  as  to  what  the  $1.5  million 
would  be  used  for. 

Now,  I  have  no  desire  to  delay  this 
matter  and  certainly  I  have  no  desire  to 
put  It  to  a  vote,  and  If  anyone  raises  ques- 
tions about  this  there  are  those  who  say 
wrongdoers  are  being  defended.  So  any 
motion  or  amendment  would  not  get  a 
majority  vote. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CUTRTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  5  minutes  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  allotted  for  the 

morning  hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  fully 
aware  that  an  amendment  to  reduce  this 
amount  so  that  you  can  spend  it  at  your 
usual  rate  imtil  next  February  would  not 
pass  because,  as  I  say,  every  time  anyone 
raised  any  questions  about  this  there  are 
those  who  say  he  Is  defending  wrong- 
doers. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  Senate  has 
been  compromised.  I  do  believe  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  treated  imfairly  In  that  this 
matter  has  not  been  handled  as  other 
committee  matters  are  handled,  and  that 
when  committees  get  money  from  the 
contingent  fund  they  make  a  report  with 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  file  a  projected  budget. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator: 
Would  the  Senator  submit  for  the  rec- 
ord a  report  on  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures up  to  the  date  he  submits  the  re- 
port, together  with  a  budget  estimate  as 
to  what  the  money  will  be  spent  for  be- 
tween now  and  February  28?  Would  the 
Senator  submit  documents  along  that 
line  In  the  next  few  days? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  I  will  not  because  I  do 
not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee to  file  reports  not  required  by  law. 
We  will  make  the  report  to  the  Senate  at 
the  time  we  complete  our  work.  But  if  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  desirous  of 
knowing  of  those  aflairs.  he  can  go  to  the 
committee  staff  and  get  all  of  that  in- 
formation. The  financial  records  are 
open  to  the  public.  There  is  no  require- 
ment for  us  to  submit  any  reports  such  as 
those  the  Senator  suggests. 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska asked  me  a  question  about  the 
number  of  witnesses  receiving  Immunity. 
I  did  not  have  the  Information  then.  I 
am  now  able  to  say  the  committee  re- 
quested that  18  witnesses  be  granted 
Immunity. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  now,  I  hope  that 
th3  distinguished  Senator  will  reconsider 
his  position  In  regard  to  his  flat  refusal 
to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  on  the 
$1  million  which  the  committee  has  ex- 
pended and  an  estimate  of  the  budget 
and  what  It  Is  to  bs  spent  for  to  nm  for 
th?  next  2'/2  montlis.  Certainly,  a  com- 
mittee that  has  asked  everybody  else  for 
full  disclosure  Is  follovrtng  a  most  im- 
usual  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  say  this. 
In  closing;  They  can  hold  hearings  from 
now  on.  and  you  will  not  get  any  addi- 
tional evidence  as  to  how  you  can  recom- 
mend a  law  to  stop  breaking  and  enter- 
ing. I  am  not  opposed  to  a  law  on  that, 
but  you  have  all  the  facts  you  need.  The 
Senate  has  debated  for  hours  and  hours 


the  issue  of  campaign  expenditures.  No 
case  has  been  made  for  the  need  for  fur- 
ther Information  to  legislate. 

What  do  we  have?  We  have  a  situa- 
tion here  where  the  committee  goes  on 
and  on  and  on  with  television  produc- 
tion, tearing  the  country  apart,  offering 
immunity  to  witnesses  If  they  will  come 
in  and  Involve  somebody  else.  In  plain 
fact,  it  is  purchased  testimony.  The  quid 
pro  quo  is,  "You  expose;  you  go  scot- 
free." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 

that  is  not  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  granted  the  Senator  have  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  2  more  minutes.  

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Senator  is  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Most  of  the  witnesses  who 
hive  been  granted  immunity  have  plead- 
ed gxiilty.  They  get  use  immunity  only. 
Under  it  the  Government  cannot  use  the 
testimony  they  give  before  the  commit- 
tee against  them,  but  it  can  use  all  other 
evidence  It  can  get  from  any  other 
source. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. Has  the  committee  used  its  facili- 
ties to  permit^  witnesses,  over  television, 
to  express  opinions  and  recite  hearsay 
testimony  damaging  to  others? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  committee  has  called 
witnesses  bef...e  it  and  asked  them  ques- 
tions. The  question  whether  the  hearing 
was  to  be  televised  was  decided  by  the 
TV  networks — not  by  the  committee.  We 
had  nothtag  to  do  with  televising  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  committee  fol- 
lowed the  rules  of  evidence? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  better  than 
any  Investigating  committee  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate.  Virtually  all  of  the 
testLmony  we  have  taken  would  have 
been  admissible  In  a  court  of  law  under 
the  rule  of  evidence  which  says  that  the 
acts  and  declarations  of  a  coconspira- 
tor made  in  furtherance  of  the  conspir- 
acy are  admissible  against  all  parties  to 
the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  that,  the  record  of 
the  committee  would  have  to  stand.  I 
again  renew  my  plea  that  the  Senate 
have  some  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's times  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  addi- 
tion-1  minute  is  granted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
confine  its  work  to  legislative  matters, 
and  that  it  will  not  continue  its  trial  by 
press. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  almost  20  years,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  committee  to  make  reports 
about  its  trans£u;tions  such  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  told  us  about 
except  when  i*^  goes  before  the  Rules 
Conunlttee  asking  it  for  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


INCREASE  EN  SUMS  ALLOTTED  TO 
THE  SFN.\TE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  AC- 
TlVri'lES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  action  on  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senate's  proceeding  to 
th:  resolution? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object.  In  fact,  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  Chair  whether  or  not  the  resolution 
war  before  the  Senate;  If  not,  to  ask 
that  It  be  celled  un  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  209)  by  title,  as  foUows: 

A  resolution  to  Increase  the  sums  allotted 
to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  for  the  expenses 
of  conducting  the  Investigation  and  study 
authorized  and  directed  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 60  which  was  adopted  on  February  7, 
1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  performing  a  function  al- 
though in  an  abbreviated  way.  that  really 
should  iiave  been  the  work  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Perhaps  all  of  the  same  ques- 
tions might  not  have  been  answered,  and 
perhaps  other  questions  that  he  could  not 
ask  would  have  been  asked,  if  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  considered  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  as  such  resolutions  of  all 
other  committees  are.  I  think  his  ques- 
tions point  up  the  wisdom  cf  the  Senate 
rules  and  the  need  for  the  procedure  that 
we  have  in  the  Senate. 

I,  raised  the  question  about  reference 
to  (he  Rules  Committee  when  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  select  ccmmit- 
tee  first  brought  up  the  resolution  last 
week.  He  was  able,  under  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  we  have  to  have 
the  matter  go  on  the  calendar.  That  was 
his  privilege  to  do.  But  in  doing  it  that 
way,  oi  course,  hearing  by  the  Rules 
Committee  was  avoided. 

As  important  as  the  Watergate  com- 
mittee is.  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  im- 
fortunate  that  a  exception  should  have 
been  made  in  this  case. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  made  something  of  a  record  for  other 
Senators  who  are  interested,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  taking  the  time  to  perform 
that  service. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pose  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
agree  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold my  Inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  acreelng  to  the  resolutloQ. 

The  resoIuUon  (S.  Res.  209  >  was 
ajreed  to.  as  follows; 

Section  1.  ThAt  tbe  flLrst  senunc*  of  sec- 
tion 0  or  Senate  R«3olutton  SO,  wblch  was 
alopted  February  7.  19T3,  Is  hereby  changed 
to  r«ad  aa  follows:  "The  erpeoses  of  the  se- 
lect ccmmlttee  through  February  38.  1974. 
under  this  res';lutlon  shall  not  exceed  •!,- 
600.000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  ISO.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
the  serrices  of  Indlrldual  consultants  or 
orgnnlzatloas  thereof  ' 


PRECEDENTS  AND  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  pose  a  parliamentary  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Paragraph  (f )  of  sec- 
tion 133  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  provides  in  part  that  matters 
that  have  been  reported  from  committees 
"shall  not  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
unless  the  report  of  that  committee  upon 
that  measure — has  been  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  for  at  lea^t  3 
calendar  days — excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays — prior  to  the 
consideration  of  that  measure  or  matter 
In  the  Senate." 

The  question  I  would  raise  regards 
Senate  bill  1283.  the  committee  report 
of  which  is  dated  December  1.  1973, 

The  question  is.  when  Is  the  first  day 
that  this  mnasure  can  be  considered  by 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  first  day  after 
the  3  legl^ative  days  excluding  Satur- 
days. Sundays,  and  holidays  that  it 
would  be  subject  to  consideration  wUl  be 
Thursday,  subject  to  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  not  deciding  to  waive 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  n^ay 
I  be  heard  on  this  matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  not  Saturday  a 
legislative  day  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  reading  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion oX  the  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
happen  to  be  a  strict  constructionist  as 
fax  as  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  con- 
cerned. And  I  think  that  a  legislative 
day  means  wliat  it  says,  and  that  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  would  have  been  legis- 
lative days.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  says, 
"for  at  least  3  calendar  days"  not  legis- 
lative days.  It  refers  to  at  least  3  calen- 
dar days,  excluding  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays.  It  does  not  use 
the  term  legislative  days. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  recognize  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
provide  that  by  joint  agreement  by  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate  that  can  be  waived  by  them. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  If  the 
Senator  would  yield,  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader,  who  was  on 
the  floor  on  Saturday  last,  would  Imow 
that  the  majority  leader  did  say  what 
the  schedule  would  be  for  this  week  And 


he  indicated  that  the  bill  reported  out 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  having  to  do 
with  research  and  development  In  the 
field  of  energy  would  be  called  up.  I  think 
it  fits  In  with  the  Pre.'Jdent's  recom- 
mendations. However,  there  are  differ- 
ences In  the  figures. 

May  I  say  furthermore  that  we  have 
an  administration  program  whl:h  we 
have  to  consider,  and  tlie  majority  leader 
has  told  all  Senators  on  the  Democratic 
side  that  under  no  circumstances  from 
now  on  would  he  con&ider  a  request  for 
delay  of  any  legislation  wblch  has  been 
reported  unanimously. 

The  majority  leader  thinks  that  part 
of  Ills  responsibility  Is  to  do  what  he  can 
to  be  sure  that  the  Presidents  program 
moves  as  rapidly  and  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

The  majority  leader  would  also  like  to 
do  everything  he  possibly  can  to  see  that 
the  Senate  Ls  out  of  Washington  by  the 
20th  or  21st  of  this  month. 

We  have  some  dilBcult  legislation  to 
contend  with  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 
defense  appropriations,  and  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  We  have  some  dif- 
ficult conference  reports — military  con- 
struction and  HEW  We  have  three  or 
more  energy  bills  to  contend  with  We 
have  some  legislation  which  is  going  to 
cause  some  degree  of  difficulty. 

The  leadership  has  to  make  a  choice. 
Tlie  leadership  tries  to  keep  the  Seruite 
informed  as  to  what  it  Intends  to  do.  and 
the  leadership  must  have  the  coopera- 
tion and  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ate if  the  Senate's  business  is  to  be  done, 
because  the  Senate  leadership  In  the  last 
analysis  Is  not  the  leader  of  the  Senate, 
but  a  servant  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  Indicate  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leadership.  The  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  very 
Interested  In  moving  legislation  along  as 
rapidly  as  we  can.  However,  in  fairness 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  must 
say  that  the  rulos  of  the  Senate  are  there 
for  the  protection  of  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  And  there  Is  a 
very  good  reason  why  a  Senator  should 
have  the  right  to  Insist  on  3  days  of  study 
on  a  bill  and  its  report  before  the  bill 
comes  to  the  flcor. 

There  are  many  times  when  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  can  waive  that  time 
requirement.  And  I  would  hope  that  it 
could  tie  waived  In  this  Instance.  How- 
ever, it  certainly  could  not  be  waived  as 
long  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
wants  to  reserve  his  right  as  a  Senator. 

I  recall  that  I  did  Inquire  as  to  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  majority  leader  Indicated 
that  this  bill  would  be  brought  up,  but 
not  on  any  particular  day. 

I  also  recall  that  he  Indicated  that  the 
legal  services  bill,  as  I  remember  It.  would 
be  the  legislation  that  would  follow  the 
daylight  saving  time  bill,  rather  than  the 
bill  In  which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Is  interested.  Am  I  correct  in  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr  MANSFKLD.  Yes  However,  there 
have  been  some  dllBcultles.  which  have 


been  called  to  my  attention,  and  it  will 
take  some  time  to  consider  that  bUl.  So. 
In  an  effort  to  help  the  administration, 
the  Democratic  leadership  In  conjuiK- 
tlon  with  the  Republican  leadership,  has 
been  tr>ing  to  get  throtigh  an  admin- 
istration program  in  the  field  of  energy. 
And  time  Is  waiting. 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr.  President.  S.  1283 
is  not  part  of  the  administration  pro- 
gram. I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  over  the 
last  4  years  on  the  problems  the  country 
was  facing  and  which  it  Ls  now  facing 
In  a  much  more  serious  way.  These 
amendments  arc  amendments  to  S.  1283. 

The  rules  also  provide  for  3  days.  And 
at  the  moment  I  feel  that  I  should  ask  the 
Republican  leadership  that  the  rules  be 
upheld. 

EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION   OP    ROUTINE    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  a  parliamentary  question  has 
been  raised.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  bu.slness  be  extended 
for  15  minutes,  with  remarks  made 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  tiiat  I  £im  very  much  disturbed  at 
the  reaction  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  joint  leaderslilp  to  try  to  get 
through  the  program  which  confronts  us 
In  the  waning  days  of  the  first  session. 

May  I  say  also  that  It  is  my  impression 
that  this  is  the  administration's  proposal 
In  large  part.  The  big  difference.  I  think, 
lies  In  the  figures  involved. 

May  I  say.  furthermore,  that  it  was 
reported  unanimously  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs. 

If  my  recollection  of  the  conversation 
with  the  dlstmgulshed  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct,  all  the  Republi- 
can members  of  that  committee  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  I  have  heard  rumors 
this  morning  to  the  effect  that — and  I 
cannot  vaUdate  them,  and  this  has  no 
reference  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma — Mr.  Roy  Ash  for  some 
reason  or  other  Ls  interested  in  this  leg- 
islation. He  seems  to  k>e  Interested  in  too 
much  legislation.  I  think,  for  his  own 
good.  And  he  ought  to  let  us  handle  our 
own  business  in  oiir  own  way.  because  I 
would  point  out  to  Mr.  Roy  Ash.  If  the 
Information  is  correct,  that  we  are  a 
coequal  branch  of  the  Government  and 
that  we  can  take  care  of  our  own  busi- 
ness In  our  own  way  and  that  we  do 
not  need  any  advice  from  any  function- 
ary In  the  White  House  or  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  because 
we  arc  separate  and  apart,  one  from  the 
other. 

The  rumor  I  have  heard  is  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  iMr.  EIkvin). 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  were  both  go- 
ing to  ask  that  this  measure  be  referred 
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to  their  committee  I  have  talked  to  the 
distinguished  chaiminn  He  informs  me 
that  there  1.''  no  valirtUy  to  '.Ul"  nimor 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  and  the 
Senator  from  ConiiecHeut  <Mr  Kim- 
COFT)  are  cosponsors  of  tliL<<  proixvsal 
Mr.  ERVIN,  I  am  not  a  cosiK)n.sor 
However,  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 

bill- 
Mr    MANSFIELD    Mr   President,  the 

bill  wa'^  re;>orted  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Now.  If  I  have  done  Mr  A.<;h  a  dis- 
service, I  will  apologise  nere  and  now. 
However,  the  advice  givm  to  Mr  A-sh 
or  any  other  member  of  the  execuUve 
branch  of  the  Goverrmenl  .^Ull  .■^Und.'; 

Mr.  President,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  when  Is  the  earliest  possible  time 
to  call  up  S   1283'' 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  Thursday 
would  be  the  earlie.st  iK>.s.slble  time 

Mr  M.^.NSFrF:!^?  Is  the  Chair  abso- 
lutely sure  "f  that  iudtonent  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  .Senat.e  did  meet  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  legislaUve  ses- 
sion? Is  the  Chair  positive  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
body,  even  though  accepted,  they  do  not 
assume  a  different  definition  because  of 
the   legislative   sessions   held   on    those 

days?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  say  that  he  doubts  very  much  that 
those  framing  the  rules  anticipated 
meeting  on  Simdays.  Nevertheless,  the 
rule  seems  to  be  clearly  stated,  In  the 
view  of  the  Chair,  In  that  It  refers  to 
3  calendar  days — it  does  not  use  the  term 
"legislative  days"— and  then  provides  for 
excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days;   and   that   is   the   way   the   Chair 

would  rule        

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  accepts  that  judErment  In 
good  grace  and  good  faith.  My  only 
regret  Is  that  It  may  well  hinder  the 
work  of  the  Senate,  and  may  prevent  us 
from  getting  out  when  we  would  like  to. 
on  the  20th  or  21st.  But.  If  that  Is  the 
rule,  I  am  subject  to  It  like  everyone 
else,  and  I  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  If  it  Is  possible  for  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  to  get  his  amendment  ready 
sooner,  he  will  offer  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  ask  that  we  proceed  with  the 
bill.  But  it  Is  a  complicated  matter,  and 
we  might  need  further  time.  I  am  not 
trying  to  hold  up  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate; as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  been  In- 
terested In  legislation  along  these  lines 
for  years  and  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  .say<;,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  his  desire  to  rcKiprmte  becau.'^e 
that  hns  been  one  of  the  hallmarks  of 
the  dLstlnpii^hcd  Senator  frf-m  Okla- 
homa 'Mr  BrMMON*  diinng  his  entire 
service  In  the  Senate,  and  I  sny  that 
honestly  and  from  the  heart 

Mr.  BEI.TJ^ON  I  afprefiate  that 
Mr.  MANSP'IELD  Muy  I  make  a  sug- 
gestion? Would  It  be  roK.'^ible  tn  lay  this 
measure  b<  fore  the  Senate  tonight  get 
started  tomorrow,  and  not  ronrhtde  it 
until  the  Senator  ha-s  had  a  chance  to 
offer  his  amendments? 

CXIX 24«3— Part  30 


Mr  BELLMON  If  the  majority  leader 
win  alio*-  me  a  few  hours  to  see  how  far 
along  my  staff  has  rome  wi'h  it.  I  will  be 
giad  to  respond  later  In  the  day. 

Mr    MANSFIELD    That   Is   agreeable 
Mr    BKUAIO.N    With  reference  iv  Mr 
A«h    let  me  say  simply  that  Mr   Ash  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  action  I  have  been 
taking    Thi.s  is  simply  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal concern 

Mr  M.'VNSKIELD  No,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  twin  Oklahoma  that  this  rumor 
came  to  my  attention  this  morning— if  it 
is  a  rumor,  so  be  it,  if  it  is  a  fact  so  be  it; 
and  if  h  have  mahgned  Mr    A.sh  in  any 
way,  I  apam  apologize — but  what  I  have 
.said  about  jieople  in  the  executive  Ijranch 
still  goe5   They  have  no  busir>ess  up  here 
intervening    in    our    affairs     We    have 
enough  to  do  to  look  after  that  ourselves. 
and  they  have  more  than  enough  to  do 
down  there,  to  look  after  their  bu.'-me.ss 
Now,   Mr    President.   I   would   like   to 
make  a  few  rpmark.s  on  the  colloquy  be- 
tween   the    distinguished    Senator    frcnn 
Nebra.'^ka  iMr    CruTis)    and  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from   North   Carolma 
(Mr   ERviNt,  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  which  wa.^  set  up  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  basis  of  a  unanimous  vote. 

In  the  first  place,  the  resolution  was 
never  referred  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  second  re- 
quest for  additional  fund.s  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  was  preseiued  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration,  aiid  passed 
without  question. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  that  comnutlee  at  least  two  questions. 
First,  does  liie  select  committee  huve  the 
power  to  indict? 

Mr.  ERVIN  No;  it  does  not, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  select 
committee  have  the  righ.,  the  authority, 
and  the  power  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Justice  Department  and  to  make 
legislative  recommendauons  to  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  And  those  are  the 
two  mam  functions  of  the  commltlee,  as 
I  see  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes  and  I  think  the  mam 
one  Is  to  make  recommendations  about 
legl.slation. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  Indeed.  And 
tlie  recommendations  on  legislation  can- 
not be  made  until  ail  the  hearings  have 
been  held  and  all  the  evidence  lia-s  been 
brought  forth,  and  then  the  conmiitiee, 
in  tolo,  will  .sU  down  fuid  deride  what  in 
their  opinion  would  be  best  for  the  Sen- 
ale  to  cfxi-sider  m  the  way  of  legislation. 
Mr  ERVLN  That  is  right.  U  would  not 
be  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
rommittee,  or  fair  to  the  ;>eople  involved. 
if  the  committee  were  to  undertake  to 
make  reports  on  these  matters  prior  to 
the  hearine  of  all  the  evidence  the  com- 
mittee takes 

Mr  M.'VNSFIELD  .And  among  those 
recommendations  may  well  be  proposals 
for  the  financing  of  Presidential  cam- 
paiems 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  think  that  would  be  one 
of  the  paramount  recommendations,  be- 
cause we  have  had  evidence  taken  before 
us  that  campaign  funds  were  raised  by 
what  almost  amounted  to  a  species  rf 
coercion,  and  that  large  amounts  of  funds 
were    raised    from    corporate    funds    in 


violation  of  a  law  thit  loas  been  on  the 
uooki  since  19^  We  have  had  evidence 
that  as  mu.  h  as  tjuO.OOO.  on  one  occa- 
.sion.  w.is  put  in  a  briefcase  and  earned 
from  the  Cummittee  To  He-Eiect  the 
President  to  Mr  Hakleman  m  the  White 
Hou.-^e. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Of  course,  we  know 
that  this  matter  of  money  apphes  not 
onlv  to  one  party,  but  to  both. 
Mr  ERVLN.  Tiiat  »s  right,  yes 
Mr  MANSFIELD  And  we  will  iiave  to 
keep  mat  m  perspecu\e  at  ail  umes  But 
what  the  Senate  committee  is  douig  Is 
Oil  the  t)asis  ot  the  wUl  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Sen.ue,  of  course.  In  all  Instances, 
but  especiaUy  In  this  Instance,  super- 
.<;edes  any  committee. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes.  And  I  would  like  to 
.say  this:  We  have  encouraged  the  minor- 
ity committee  stall  to  conduct  any  m- 
vesU-aUon  they  wish  with  respect  to  any 
De.TiocraUc  candidate  for  the  Presiden :y 
OT  anv  matter  of  that  nature. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  May  1  say  I  am 
.sorry  that  the  resolution,  m  the  first 
place,  was  not  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, because  then  a  precedent  would 
have  been  set  which  the  comnuttee 
would  have  had  to  foUow.  But  it  was  not 
referred  to  the  Rules  Committee  I  am 
Rlad  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  raised  the  o.uestions  he 
did:  they  were  i>ertinent  to  the  point.  I 
am  glad  the  answer.s  givoi  were  made  by 
IMC  Senator  from  North  CaroUna,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senate  has  agreed  to 
this  extension,  because  tlie  committee  h.is 
a  rej^pcHihibility.  a  duty,  an  obligauon 
laid  on  it  by  the  Senate,  and  th::t  is  to 
look  into  tiie  question  of  questionable 
financing  of  campaigns. 

I  behcve  four  or  five  corporation  exec- 
utives have  ah-eady  lieen  found  guilty, 
E-'iven  a  degree  of  unmmiity,  fined,  and 
i:>erh3ps  given  suspended  sentences.  Also. 
tJie  question  of  dirty  campaign  inck.=  .  me 
allegations  against  Uie  personal  lives  of 
people  like  Senators  HtiwPHRKT.  MtrsKiE, 
and  jACK-soN.  have  been  looked  mlo.  and 
some  punishment  has  been  forthcoming. 
Mr.  ERVTIN  And  a  mm  is  serving  a 
prison  senUnce  now  lor  being  very  m- 
.strumental  in  perpetrating  those  slan- 
ders and  libels  upon  two  distinguished 
Members  of  thi.';  body 

Mr  MANSFIELD  And  may  I  say  that 
one  of  the  things  which  pleases  me  about 
this  investigation  is  that  it  has  not 
touched  the  Republican  NaUonal  Com- 
mittee of  which  tloe  distinguished  Sena- 
t'^r  from  Kansas  iMr  Doli>  .  now  on  the 
floor,  was  chairman  at  the  time  nor  has 
it  touched  the  Republican  candidates.  I 
think  that  speaks  well  for  the  two-party 
svstem.  and  I  think  a  sharp  differentia- 
tion mu.-t  always  be  made  when  we  look 
into  the  facts  of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts, not  just  the  Senate,  not  Just  the 
Congress  but  the  people  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  at  the  present  time.  May  I 
point  out  that  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, none  of  them  went  to  the  TV 
networks  and  said,  "Will  you  put  us  on 
film""  The  uiUiative  comes  from  the  net- 
works themselves  It  Is  their  responsibil- 
ity whether  or  not  thej-  make  a  TV  per- 
formance of  the  hearings.  Frankly,  I  am 
kind  of  glad  that  the  TV  is  now  off  the 
Watergate  Committee.  I  would  hope,  on 
that  basis,  they  coraid  acctjmphsb  a  6(X>d 
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deal  more,  bring  out  all  the  evidence,  lay 
out  all  the  facts,  present  them  to  the 
Justice  Department,  make  legislative 
proposals  to  us  and.  hopefully,  go  out  of 
existence  by  February  28.  provided — 
provided— Its  Job  is  done.  But  if  it  is  not 
done  by  thit  date.  I  would  expect  the 
committee  to  ask  for  more  funds,  and  I 
would  expect  and  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  extend  Its  life  until  all  the  facta 
r re  laid  out  and  the  Job  Is  done,  because 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  that 
knowledge.  May  I  say  once  again,  as  I 
h  we  said  many  times  before,  that  the 
people,  alter  all.  happen  to  be  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr  President,  If  I  may 
make  one  statement.  I  should  like  to 
state  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  perfectly  within  his 
rights  as  a  Senator  In  raising  the  ques- 
tl:)ns  which  he  did.  and  that  the  method 
of  proceeding  he  outlined  would  have 
been  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  just  as  the  Jiethod  which  was 
pursued  in  connection  with  this  matter 
by  me  was  also  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
opinion,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis >  did  raise  very 
pertinent  questions  and  he  had  a  right 
to  do  so.  It  is  good  for  the  record  to  have 
had  those  questions  up. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  not  present  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  But  may  I  say  that  I 
think  the  majority  leaders  remarks  in 
the  past  2  minutes  on  this  general  sub- 
ject, this  general  problem,  have  been  very 
fair,  very  well  expressed,  and  very  re- 
assuring to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
They  also  should  be  to  the  publi:  that 
will  have  access  to  this. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  only  express  the  hope  that  even 
though  the  present  situation  as  regards 
the  so-called  Watergate  Committee  Is 
practically  unique,  I  guess,  perhaps  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  that  an  ex- 
tension is  proper  and  Inevitable. 

I  express  the  hope,  and  that  the 
Record  will  show  the  hope  was  expressed, 
that  this  action  would  not  be  taken  as  a 
precedent  in  the  future  for  byrasslng  the 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee  on 
these  matters,  because  It  Is  highly  essen- 
tial that  someone,  some  committee,  have 
all  these  things  In  hand  and  know  what 
is  gomg  on.  If  li  is  started  ard  Is  taken 
as  a  precedent,  it  might  lead  to  great 
confusion  In  the  regular  and  special 
committees. 
I   wonder   whether   the  distinguished 

majority  leader 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  an  additional  3 
minutes    for    the    conduct    of    routine 

morning  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed,  that 
was  the  point  made  by  the  dlstlnguifhed 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr  GRimw). 
the  8u:Ung  RepiibUcan  leader,  and  also 


by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  CuBTis).  But.  as  I  tried  to 
Indicate.  It  was  not  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
It  should  have  been  done,  but  the  prec- 
edent can  be  maintained. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, and  Senators,  that,  hopefully,  from 
now  on  when  other  resolutions  are 
brought  up.  well-established  precedents 
will  be  followed. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  wish  to  Join  with 
others  who  have  indicated  the  strong 
feeling  that  requests  for  funds  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  moneys  of  the 
Senate  should  be  sent  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  for  Its  con- 
sideration first. 

Under  rule  XXV.  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  expenditure  of  moneys  out 
of  the  contingency  fund  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  first  instince.  this  resolution  request- 
ing moneys  for  the  select  committee  un- 
der Senator  Ervins  chairmanship  should 
have  gone  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  its  consideration. 
Its  not  having  gone  to  the  committee, 
however,  does  not  set  a  precedent  for 
the  Senate.  I  am  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. This  has  been  done  In  the 
past.  But  I  do  not  think  It  is  the  best 
procedure.  I  want  to  say  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  for  the  Record.  Moreover.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  mere  fact  the  Sen- 
ate passed  Resolution  No.  60  unanimous- 
ly was.  In  Itself,  justiflcation  for  bypass- 
ing the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, because  other  such  resolutions 
have  passed  and  will.  In  the  future,  pass 
the  Senate  unanimously  and  this  should 
not  be  considered  adequate  grounds  for 
bypassing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  dlstlnguLhed  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  the  Senator  from  North 
CarcUna  (Mr.  Ervin).  has  stated  that 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  re- 
quest did  not  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  would  not 
want  the  Record  to  stand  without  my 
interposing  at  least  the  ooservatlon  that, 
in  my  view.  that,  in  Itself,  standing  alone 
is  not  a  legitimate  reason  for  bypassing 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

I  think  that  the  prime  reason  for  by- 
passing the  Rules  Committee  was  that 
the  subject  matter  of  Senate  Resolution 
60  was  so  urgent  that  It  required  expedi- 
tious action  oy  the  Senate.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  had  unanimously 
passed  Senate  Resolution  60.  and  the 
nature  of  the  Investigation  telng  what  it 
was.  and  time  being  of  the  essence,  ap- 
parently there  was  no  objection  to  pro- 
ceeding the  way  we  did.  without  referring 
the  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
extension  of  6  minutes  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


would  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  yield  me  his  time?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  wants  the  floor  Ua  his  own  right. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  I  am  glad  to  yield 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  matter  of  the  3-day  rule,  I  com- 
pliment the  Chair  for  Its  ruling  based 
on  a  literal  interpretation  of  that  provi- 
sion In  the  1970  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  As  the  distlngxiished  majority 
leader  Indicated,  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment with  the  Chair's  interpretation.  I 
think,  though.  I  should  say  this,  that 
this  Is  another  Indication  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  really,  was 
ru£hed  through  the  Senate  without  the 
kind  of  consideration  it  should  have  been 
given  during  floor  debate.  Apparently 
everyone  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  does  meet  on  S:;turdays  occa- 
sionally, and  while  we  may  not  have 
thought,  at  the  time,  that  the  Senate 
would  be  meeting  on  a  Sunday  soon.  It 
did  happen.  Yet,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
sesfljns  do  not  count  in  the  tolling  of 
the  rule. 

So.  I  just  take  the  floor  at  this  time 
to  state  that  it  was  surely  the  Intent  of 
those  who  passed  this  legislation  that 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  if  they  were  legis- 
lative days,  should  be  counted  a-jainst 
the  3  days  that  operate  to  satisfy  the 
rule.  But  a  literal  interpret:^  tlon  of  this 
rule  by  those  of  us  who  still  like  to  think 
we  are  strict  constructionists  would  have 
to  eliminate  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
legislative  days  of  the  past  weekend.  So 
tho  Chair  was  correct. 

I  think  we  might  want  to  give  this 
mater  further  consideration  sometime 
when  we  are  talking  2  bout  amending  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  because  it  obvl:usly 
works  against  the  intent  of  the  writers 
of  th3  legislation  and  certainly  works 
against  the  leadership  In  Its  efforts  t'j 
expedite  the  legldative  process. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  2702,  the  Emergency  Davllght 
Sa\lng  Time  Energy  Conservation  Act  of 
1973,  John  Smith  and  Bill  Wohlford  of 
my  staff  have  the  prlvUege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  make  the  same  request  wl'h  re- 
gard to  John  I.  Brooks  and  George 
Shanks  of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President.  I  make 
the  same  request  with  regard  to  four 
members  of  the  minority  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  who  worked  on 
this  matter  and  on  various  amend- 
ments— namely.  Arthur  Pankopf.  Jr. 
Malcolm  Sterrett.  David  Clanton,  and 
Thomas  Adams.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  make  the  same  request  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Nick  Zapple  for  Senator  Pastore. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon.  It  is  so  ordered.  ^     ,    „ 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request  with  respect  to 
Leslie  Goldman  and  William  Staszak  of 

my  staff.  ,„...      * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  REIMPOSmON  OF  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of 
Sun(iay,  December  2,  published  an  inter- 
esting and  learned  article  on  the  ques- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  This  article 
was  written  by  WiUlam  Shands 
Meadiam.  Mr.  Meacham  has  had  wide 
experience  in  this  field.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  Board  of  Pardons  and  Re- 
prieves for  many  years.  He  also  served 
on  the  International  Penal  and  Punish- 
ment Commission  at  The  Hague,  where 
the  matter  of  capital  punishment  was 
considered  from  a  worldwide  and  Inter- 
national viewpoint. 

Mr.  Meacham  was  for  many  years  the 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Meacham  lor  many  years.  He  was  an 
outstanding  newspaper  editor.  He  is  an 
outstanding  Virginian,  with  high  cre- 
dentials in  the  field  he  is  discussing  In 
this  article.  It  Is  an  Interesting  and  pro- 
vocative article,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Thx  HEiMPOsrrioN  or  tk«  Death  Penalty 
(By  William  SbAnds  Meacham) 
In  writing  about  the  relmpoeltlon  of  the 
death  penalty  In  Virginia  in  certain  cases  and 
In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Suprenw  Court  of  last  year,  I   think 
of  the  oft-quoted  dictum  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette: 

/  shall  continur  to  drmand  the  abolition  of 
the  death  pmaifv  until  I  have  the  infallibil- 
ity of  human  judgments  denumstrated  to  me. 
My  use  of  the  [>er?*onal  pronoun  In  this 
brief  discussion  of  capital  punishment  sug- 
gests an  Intention  of  Fpeakli,B  of  personal 
experience.  During  the  Worlfl  War  II  years. 
I  was  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Board  of 
Pardons  and  Reprieves  (aa  well  its  rh airman 
of  the  Virginia  Probation  and  I'arole  Board) 
and  had  the  awesome  resp :)ns:hllliy  of  being 
the  head  of  what  a  dl.stlneulshed  Vlreinla 
editor  of  the  time  called  "actuaHy  the  court 
of  last  resort  on  the  death  sentences  imposed 
In  Virginia  "  I  passed  upon  nearly  a  sror"  of 
death  sentences  and  wrote  nearly  that  many 
letters  beginning  with  the  n.ost  appalling 
sentence  I  ever  wrote  In  the  writing  ol  mil- 
lions of  printed  words  "We  regret  to  Inlorm 
/ou  ..." 

Having  signed  those  doomsday  letters  In 
the  execution  of  my  oath  of  offl^  under  the 
mandate  of  the  Vlreinla  Conftltutlon  that 
permitted  Gov  Colgate  Darden  to  appoint 
me  as  his  surr  irate  in  this  matter  In  a  period 
of  national  en>erye:iry  1  should  be  In  a  poor 
position  to  oppose  the  mandated  death  p?n- 
alty  in  Virginia  In  certain  caws  and  shall 
not  do  BO. 

Oo». -elect  Ctodwln,  wbo  proposes  the  death 
sentence  for  certain  crimes,  has  already  dem- 
onstrated his  social  coiwclence,  Integrity  and 
competence  In  handling  the  extreme  penalty 
in  criminal  cases,  as  he  has  In  the  admin- 
istration of  other  poveriimental  affairs. 
Lafayette  was  rtght,  but  human  Judgment 


is  fallible  in  oil  areas  of  government,  and  bIsd 
on  both  sides  of  debate  over  capital  punish- 
ment.   

A    UFrmHCTTT    EFFECT 

During  the  past  year  I  have  conducted  an 
Informal  opinion  poU  among  distinguished 
Virginians  of  high  professional  achievements. 
Three  of  them  were  lawyers  who  have  oc- 
cupied several  of  the  highest  positions  In 
Virginia  and  naUonal  government.  AU  three 
were  In  favor  of  the  relmposltlon  of  the 
death  penalty  in  Virginia  "In  cerUln  cases." 
Among  the  30  persons  I  polled,  a  large  ma- 
jority Bhared  this  view,  although  some  opin- 
ions were  heavily  qualified. 

The  most  impressive  argument  for  the  Im- 
poalOon  of  the  mandated  death  penalty  In 
Virginia  (drawn  to  legislative  scale)  l.s  that 
It  would  act  as  a  deterrent.  The  death  pen- 
alty abolitionists  argue  that  there  U  no 
evidence  to  prove  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
death  sentence.  There  are  plenty  of  statis- 
tics Unfortunately,  these  do  not  always  give 
the  right  answers  where  human  equations 
are  concerned.  Governmental  Jurisdictions 
have  homogenous  populations  (where  crime 
rates  are  low)  and  heterogeneotis  popula- 
tions (where  crime  rates  are  high),  and  edu- 
caUon  and  economic  conditions  differ  among 

the  states  studied.  

I  served  on  the  Internattonal  Penal  and 
Penitentiary  Commission  at  The  Hague  with 
one  of  the  principal  authorities  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  death  penalty,  and  I  have  read 
extensively  In  the  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject. My  own  view  Is  that  it  may  have  some 
deterrent  effect. 

It  is  argued  that  an  individual  who  has 
regressed  for  the  moment  to  the  prlmlUve 
level  and  is  planning  or  committing  a  mur- 
der does  not  think  of  the  possible  punish- 
ment. But  It  can  be  argued  with  equal  force 
that  if  the  death  penaUy  la  Itself  a  prlml- 
Uve expression  of  the  lex  talionis.  or  "talon 
law"  as  It  Is  sometimes  called,  its  message 
is  directed  to  those  most  vulnerable  to  the 
primitive  Impulses  that  prompt,  say,  mur- 
der and  rape. 

An  Episcopal  minister  noted  for  his 
compassion  and  kindness  said  that  the  death 
penalty  was  necessary  to  remove  certain 
heinous  and  outrageous  offenders,  since  so- 
ciety would  be  saved  from  any  danger  of 
their  future  crimes.  The  head  of  a  great  uni- 
versity whoee  phlloeophy  is  a  blend  of  hu- 
manism and  conaervaUsm  said  that  there 
are  some  people  so  vicious  Uiat  they  deserve 
to  forfeit  the  right  to  live.  An  eminent  Jurist 
said  of  the  death  penalty.  "Well.  Its  a  good 
thing  to  have  It  there." 

WONSALVACEABU:    CRIMINALS 

In  ancient  Rome.  Caesar  as  an  advocate 
using  every  argument  to  negate  the  death 
penalty,  contended  that  It  was  less  palnfiU 
than  life  imprisonment.  Yet  life  Imprison- 
ment Is  not  an  alternative  t  .  the  death 
sentence  in  removing  from  society  the  hei- 
nous and  outrageous  offenders,  the  sadisUO 
murderers  who  can  never  be  sifely  restored 
to  society  There  are  always  a  majority  of 
civil  prisoners  who  are  salvageable  human 
material.  But  those  co:;victed  o.'  capital 
crimes  and  sentenced  to  death  are  seldom 
among  them  The  averape  life-termer  In  the 
United  States  serves  less  than  15  years  In 
prls/m  before  being  released  by  pardon  or 
parole 

live  crimes  of  the  men  upon  whoite  death 
sentences  I  passed  were  horrendous  In  the 
nxost  extreme  sense  of  the  word. 

Let  me  give  an  exan.ple ;  A  crippled,  middle- 
aged  man  driving  along  a  highway  In  rural 
Vlrclnta  stopped  to  pick  up  two  men  In 
their  early  thirties,  thumbing  a  ride  and 
sipping  from  their  bottled  soft  drinks. 
6hLjrUy  alter  be  picked  the  two  men  up.  the 
driver  wiu>  forced  to  drive  oiito  a  side  road, 
was  dragged  from  his  far  and  had  his  throat 
cut  by  the  Jagged  edges  of  two  broken  bot- 
tles. By  chance,   the   murdered   man's  t>ody 


was  discovered  quickly.  The  murderers  were 
arrested  in  the  victims  car  in  possession  of 
his  pocketbook.  drivers  lloense  and  money. 
They  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death. 

These  men  appealed  to  me.  in  the  personal 
interview  I  always  had  with  the  condemned 
before  beginning  my  taveetlgatlon.  for  com- 
mutation of  sentence  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  no  prior  criminal  record.  Later,  the  same 
appeal  was  made  to  my  board  by  counsel. 
Such  crimes  speak  lor  themselves,  or  for  the 
characters  of  the  persons  who  commit  them. 
The  two  men  guUty  of  this  atrocious  murder 
went  to  the  electric  chair. 

Among  the  condemned  men  on  Death  Row 
at  500  Spring  Street  at  the  time  of  the  Su- 
preme CotiTt'3  decision,  there  were  some  as 
vicious  as  could  lie  found  m  any  period  in 
the  history  of  crime. 

Systematically  mterviewlng  men  in  Vir- 
ginia prisons  who  had  served  more  than  13 
years,  In  connection  with  my  responsibility 
for  pardons  and  reprieve?  I  found  one  friend- 
less man  who  originally  isad  been  sentenced 
to  death,  but  who.se  sentence  had  been  com- 
muted on  account  of  his  youth  (the  gover- 
nor may  have  had  some  doubt).  He  could 
not  possibly  have  committed  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  convicted,  as  otir  Investigation 
showed.  He  was  given  an  absolute  pardon. 

ABGt'MKNT    AGAINST    rr    IS    WEAK 

Time  has  destroyed  the  polarity — action 
and  reaction — which  once  existed  between 
certain  crimes  and  the  death  penalty,  vari- 
ously administered  In  Ito  historical  periods. 
No  person  has  been  executed  In  the  United 
States  since  1967.  Juries  are  reluctant  to  Im- 
pose the  penalty,  recognizing  the  validity  of 
Lafayette's  point. 

Yet  the  argument  against  It  is  weak,  of 
falls.  untU  we  have  found  a  way  to  protect 
society  adequately  agaiast  a  certain  smaU 
fraction  of  Us  members  who  by  an  Inexorably 
faulty  design  of  the  chromasoa^kts  and  genes 
are  made  unfit  to  live  in  civilized  society. 
With  all  our  human  intelligence,  we 
shouldn't  have  to  wait  for  genetic  engineer- 
ing, which  seems  a  lltUe  dl3t*nt  on  the 
scientific  horizon. 


QUORUM  CVLL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quOTiun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  role. 

The  second  as-sistaiii  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rail. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a.sk  unanimot^s  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALEND.\R 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimou.'i  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.-:.  568,  569,  and  571.  all  of 
which  ha.\e  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  tlie  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE— BILL  PASSED 
OVER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  979)  to  aulharize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Springfield  Armory  National 
Historic  Site,  Mass..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  clerk  did  not  report  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rmendment  is  not  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  I 
ask  that  that  bill  go  over  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bin 
will  go  over. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  BILLS  AT  DESK 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  messages 
from  the  House  on  H  R.  11441.  to  post- 
pone the  Implementation  of  the  Head- 
start  fee  schedule,  and  HR.  9437.  to 
amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961.  be  held  at  the  desk  temporarily 
when  received  from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


HJl.  11372.  An  act  to  consene  energy  on 
the  Nation's  highways; 

HJl.  11441.  An  act  to  postpone  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Hetulstart  fee  schedule: 

HJl.  11546.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
Uahmenl  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
■erve  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purpoees: 

HA.  11665.  An  act  to  Insure  that  certain 
buildings  financed  by  Federal  funds  utilize 
the  beat  practicable  technology  for  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  energy;  and 

H J  Res  736.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  feasibility  study  and  to  accept  a  gift 
from  the  \3B.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 


INDIANA   DUNES    NATIONAL   LAKE- 
SHORE— BILLS   PASSED   OVER 

The  Senate  proreeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  584 >  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
November  5.  1966.  which  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
stilar  Affairs,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, are  the  amendments  at  the  desk 
with  respect  to  this  bill?    

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Are  the 
amendments  at  the  desk  with  respect  to 
Calendar  No  571? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr  ROBE21T  C.  BYRD.  Then  I  with- 
hold my  request  and  wiU  renew  it  later. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  b  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Harry  Allen,  and  eundry  other  persons,  for 
personnel  action  In  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 


HOUSE  BILLS  .ANu  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  rear^  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  Indicated: 

HJl  1817  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  national  medals  to  honor  the  late  J. 
Bdgar  Hoover.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  9492.  An  act  to  amer.d  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Chat- 
tooga River,  NC  .  8C  .  and  Oa  .  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purpoeea:   and 

HR.  11546  An  act  to  authrrtze  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Interior 

HJl  1 1373.  An  act  to  conserve  energy  on 
the  Nation's  hlshways: 

HR.  11666  An  act  to  Insure  that  certain 
buildings  nnanced  by  Federal  funds  utUlze 
the  best  practicable  technology  for  the  con- 
servation and  uae  of  energy:  and 

H  J  Res  736  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  feasibility  study  and  to  accept  a  gUt 
frcm  the  OS.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worka 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, each  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

S.  931  A  bUl  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act; 

S.  1191  An  act  to  provide  flnanclaJ  assist- 
ance tor  a  demonstration  program  for  the 
prevention.  Identification,  and  treatment  of 
cbUd  abuse  and  neglect,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 
and  for  other  purposes: 

8  1776.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federaj  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended;  and 

S.  3178.  An  act  to  name  the  VS.  court- 
house and  Federal  building  under  construc- 
tion in  N:w  Orleans.  La  .  as  'be  'Hale  Boggi 
Federal  Building."  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution.  In  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  1817  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  national  medals  to  honor  the  late 
J.  Edgar  Hoover; 

HJl.  9493  An  act  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Chat- 
tooga River,  N  C  .  8  C  .  and  Oa..  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenle 
aiT«rs  System,  and  for  otbsr  purposes. 


REPORTS  ur    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MTJSKIE.  from  the  Coaunlttee  on 
Public  Works: 

8  3773  ..n  original  bill  to  amend  title  n 
o*  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended.  ( Report  No. 
93-698)  Together  with  supplemental  and 
additional  views. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr  WTLUAIIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Robert  W  McVay.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonme- 
talllc  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination te  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

14r  WILLIAMS.  As  In  executive  ses- 
sion. I  also  report  favorably  sundry  nom- 
inatioiis  'n  the  Public  Health  Service 
which  .lave  previously  appeared  In  the 
CoiromKasioifAi.  RrcoRo  and.  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  tills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  tha  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  a^  indicated: 

By   Mr.   ERVIN    (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 

TUNNtT  )  : 

S.  2763.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  professional  athletes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  unanl- 
mou3  consent. 

By  Mr  HATHAWAY: 
8.  2769.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  documenta- 
tion as  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  foreign 
built  veasela  of  100  net  tons  or  leas  for  use  In 
the  UB.  flaherles  while  owned  by  UB.  citizens 
or  corporations.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STENNia  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Thu«mond)  (by  request): 

8.  2T70    A  bin  to  amend  chapter  6  of  title 

37.  United  States  Code,  to  revLe  the  special 

pay  structure  relating  to  medical  officers  of 

the  uniformed  services:  and 

S.  2771.  A  bUl  to  amei.d  chapter  5  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  MUSKIE: 
S.  2772.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended.  Placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr  LONG: 
8  2773  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  opportunity  of 
nurses  and  medical  specialists  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  or 
Regular  Air  Force,  and  authorize  their  reten- 
tion beyond  the  mandatory  retirement  age. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices.   

By  Mr  HATFIELD: 
S.  2774.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  In  Im- 
proving Eoos  and  aquariums  by  creating  a 
National  Zoological  and  Aquarium  Board, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Hieferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr  MONDALE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHwxiKza) : 
S  2776.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  increase  the  maximum 
credit  and  deduction  allowable  with  respect 
to  contributions  to  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice, to  make  certain  changes  la  subtlllf"  II 
of  such  Code  with  respect  to  the  financing 
of  Presidential  election  campaigns,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself.    Mr 

Rmcorr.  Mr.  EaviN,  Mr    PmcT.  Mr 

jAvrrs.  Mr.   Randolph.  Mr.  Fannin, 

and  Mr.  NtnfN) : 

8    2776.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  effective 

and    efficient    management    of    the    Nation's 

energy  policies  and  programs.  Referred  to  the 

Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr  JACKSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ABOcaczK.  and  Mr  Barilxtt)  : 
8.  2777.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr   8TENNI8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
THuaMoitD)    (by  request) : 
8J  Res.  176.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
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tee  the  production  of  petroleum  from  naval 
petroleum  reserve.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   DOMENICI    (for  himself.  Mr. 
DoMiKiCK.    Mr.    Eastland,    and    Mr. 

HCMPHKKT)  : 

8.J.  Res.  177.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  administrator  of  any  direct  Federal 
loan  program  or  any  federally  guaranteed 
loan  program  to  renegotiate  or  reschedule 
repayment  by  any  person  or  business  suffer- 
ing severe  economic  harm  as  a  result  of  the 
energy  crlaU  on  a  loan  under  any  such  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations, 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TtmNBY) : 

S.  2768.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  professional  athletes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, so  that  It  can  go  to  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  ( for  himself  and 
Mr  Thurmond)  (by  request)  : 
S.  2770.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  special  pay  structure  relating  to 
medical  officers  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices; and 

S.  2771.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  special  pay  bonus  structure  relating 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bills 
I  Introduce  are  with  reference  to  the 
volunteer  forces  for  all  the  military 
forces,  having  to  do  with  some  increase 
in  the  bonus  now  being  paid  for  enlist- 
ment and  reenllstment.  and  also  Increase 
with  reference  to  compensation  of 
doctors. 

Mr.  President,  by  request,  for  myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THURMOin)),  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  and  by  request, 
a  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  medical  officers 
of  the  uniformed  services;  a  second  bill, 
to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay 
bonus  structure  relating  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  the 
purpose  be  printed  In  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks  and 
the  printing  of  the  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  physicians  bill,  de- 
signed to  make  military  pay  more  com- 
petitive with  civilian  practice.  Is  needed 
to  retain  medlcnl  doctors  in  the  military 
services.  It  will  partly  close  the  gap  be- 


tween the  average  compensation  of  phy- 
sicians In  civilian  life  and  that  in  the 
military  services. 

This  measure  would  increase  "special 
pay"  from  $150  to  $350  per  month  for  a 
military  physician  with  over  2  years  ac- 
tive service  and  would  authorize  a  bonus 
of  up  to  $15,000  per  year  for  doctors  for 
each  year  they  agree  to  continue  active 
service  in  place  of  the  present  system. 

The  legislation  deals  with  physicians 
only  and  does  not  Increase  benefits  for 
other  health  professionals  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Signiflcant  military  physician  losses 
are  anticipated  In  the  next  few  years 
without  the  draft  and  the  Defen-se 
Department  has  projected  a  shortage  of 
up  to  1  800  doctors— based  on  projected 
requirements  of  12.147— by  June  30, 1976, 
if  the  bonus  provisions  of  this  legislation 
are  not  enacted. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  physicians  pay 
bill — assuming  an  implementation  date 
of  January  1,  1974— is  $50.7  miUion  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  increasing  to  an  average 
of  about  $76  million  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1975-78. 

The  enllstment/reenllstment  bonus  bill 
Is  designed  to  make  bonuses  more  re- 
sponsive to  manpower  needs. 

The  first  feature  of  the  bill  permits  a 
bonus  of  up  to  $3,000  for  a  3-year  enlist- 
ment in  any  skill  area  where  critical 
shortages  occur.  Currently,  a  $3,000 
bonus  is  available  only  for  enlistments 
in  the  three  combat  arms,  infantry,  ar- 
tillery, and  armor. 

The  second  feature  of  the  bill  provides 
a  restructuring  of  the  reenllstment  bonus 
system. 

Existing  law  provides  a  reenllstment 
bonus  of  up  to  $2,000  for  all  re-enllstees 
and  an  additional  bonus  of  up  to  $8,000 
for  reenlistments  In  critical  skill  areas. 
STENNIS'  bill  allows  up  to  $15,000  in  total 
reenllstment  bonuses  for  military  per- 
sonnel In  critical  skill  areas  only. 

This  plan  will  eventually  eliminate 
the  current  practice  of  paying  a  $2,000 
bonus  to  servicemen  who  reenlist  in  non- 
critical  skills  or  In  skill  areas  that  are 
overmarmed. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  paid  more  than  $43  million  in 
fiscal  year  1973  reenllstment  bonuses  for 
skill  requirements  that  would  have  been 
met  without  the  use  of  a  bonus. 


ExHiBrr  1 

S.  2771 

A  bUI  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37.  United 

States  Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay  bonus 

structure  relating  to  members  of  the  armed 

forces,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Armed  Forces  En- 
Ustel  Personnel  Bonus  Revision  Act  of  1974." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)    Section   308   Is   amended   to   read   as 
follows: 
"I  308.  Specfal  Pay:  reenlistment  bonus 

"(a)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who — 

(1)  htks  completed  at  least  21  months  of 
continuous  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing) but  not  more  than  10  years  of  active 
duty: 

"(2)  la  designated  as  having  a  critical  mili- 
tary skill  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  by 


the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Coast  Guard  when  It  la  not 
operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy; 

"(3)  is  not  receiving  special  pay  under 
section  312a  of  this  Utle;  and 

"(4)  reenllsts  or  voluntarily  extends  his 
enlistment  In  a  regular  component  of  the 
service  concerned  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  years; 

may  be  paid  a  bonus,  not  to  exceed  six 
months  of  the  basic  pay  to  which  he  was 
entitled  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  or  re- 
lease, multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  or 
the  monthly  fractions  thereof,  of  additional 
obligated  service,  not  to  exceed  six  years,  or 
$15,000.  whichever  Is  the  lesser  amount. 
Obligated  service  In  excess  of  12  years  will 
not  be  used  for  bonus  computation. 

"(b)  Bonus  payments  authorized  under 
this  section  may  be  paid  In  either  a  lump 
sum  or  In  installments. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
reenllstment  bonus  in  the  case  of  an  of- 
ficer with  prior  enlisted  service  who  may  be 
entitled  to  a  bonus  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  monthly  basic  pay  of  the 
grade  In  which  he  Is  enlisted,  computed  In 
accordance  with  his  years  of  service  com- 
puted under  section  205  of  this  title,  shall 
be  used  Instead  of  the  monthly  basic  pay  to 
which  he  was  entitled  at  the  time  of  his 
release  from  active  duty  as  an  officer. 

"(d)  A  member  who  voluntarily,  or  because 
of  his  misconduct,  does  not  complete  the 
term  of  enlistment  for  which  a  bonus  was 
paid  to  him  under  this  section  shall  refund 
that  percentage  of  the  bonus  that  the  un- 
expired part  of  his  enlistment  is  of  the  total 
enlistment  period  for  which  he  bonus  was 
paid. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces  under  hU 
Jurisdiction,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation vrlth  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard 
when  It  Is  not  operating  as  a  service  In  the 
Navy." 

(2)   Section   308a   Is   amended   to  read   as 

follows : 

"§  308a.   Special  pay:  erUistment   l>onus 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  614(a)  of 
title  10  or  any  other  law,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense,  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  Is  not  op- 
erating as  a  service  in  the  Navy,  a  person 
who  enlists  In  an  armed  force  for  a  period  of 
at  least  three  years  In  a  skill  designated  as 
critical,  or  who  extends  his  Initial  period  of 
active  duty  in  that  armed  force  to  a  total 
of  at  least  three  years  In  a  skill  designated  as 
critical,  may  be  paid  a  bonus  In  an  amount 
prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Secretary,  but 
not  more  than  $3,000.  The  bonus  may  be 
paid  In  a  lump  sum  or  In  equal  periodic  In- 
stallments, as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
Secretarv. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  It  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Navy,  a  person  who  voluntarily,  or  be- 
cause of  his  misconduct,  dees  not  complete 
the  term  of  enlUtment  for  which  a  bonus 
was  paid  to  him  under  this  section  shall  re- 
fund that  percentage  of  the  bonus  that  the 
unexpired  part  of  his  enlistment  is  of  the 
total  enlistment  period  for  which  the  bonus 
was  paid. 

■(c)  No  bonus  shall  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  enlistment  or  ex- 
tension of  an  initial  period  of  active  duty  m 
the  armed  forces  made  after  June  30.  1977." 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  section  308  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  on 
active  duty  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
who  would  have  been  eligible,  at  the  end  of 
his  current  or  subsequent  enlistment,  for  the 
rejnllstment  bonus  prescribed  In  section  303 
(a)  or  (d)  of  that  title,  as  It  existed  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall 
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continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  reenrtBtBiewt 
bonus  under  tftat  section  aa  rt  e«lst«<l  on  tfte 
day  before  the  efltcttve  date  of  thli  Aet.  If 
a  member  ts  also  aHgtble  for  ttie  reeaUstaaent 
bonus  prescrlbe<J  fn  that  se«r*»oi»  aa  amenAatf 
by  this  Act,  he  tt»y  elect  to  lecelwe  either  one 
cf  those  reenltetmeBt  bonuaea.  Htrwwrer.  m 
niember's  etlglMltty  «n«l«T  seetion  SMTa)  or 
(1i  of  that  title,  as  It  existed  on  the  dfcy  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  tennlnatee 
▼■hen  he  htw  recsrtved  a  toC»l  of  ia.OOO  to  re- 
enlistment  bonns  paymetits,  recel^etl  under 
either  section  SOe  (a)  o»  (*>  erf  that  tit* 
as  It  existed  on  the  day  before  the  effeettrw 
date  of  tTrts  Act,  or  under  section  308  of 
that  tttle,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  or  Jor 
a  combination  of  both. 

Sec    4.  The  amendn^ents  made  by  Ihia  Ac* 
tccome  effectlTv  on  Jtavamrf  1.  !•'>♦. 

Thi  Sacairmrr  or  Du  aima, 
Wnshtngton ,  I>C .  I^roe-mber  T7,  1973. 

Hon.  JoHT*  C  STEjnns. 

Cfiatrrmm,  Com nitf^ee  oi»  Armr^  Sir lIl«9, 
U.S.  Senate.  WaaMngtott.  D.C. 
Deab  Mk.  0»Ani«A!«  The  purpoee  of  thia 
letter  Is  to  erprese  the  urgent  priority  as- 
signed by  the  Department  of  D-fense  to  ser- 
eral  secttona  of  DOD  LeglslatlTe  PropcMl 
93  3,  the  -tTBlfortned  8er»lcea  Special  Pay 
Aet  of  19^  "  r  fnlly  reeognlae  the  he«ry 
workload  confronting  both  your  Committee 
and  the  Congreas  fn  general,  and  the  Ikntted 
time  STallabte  to  address  thr  -Special  Parf 
Act,'"  I  wouW  not  troxjbfe  jm  at  th*s  tHne 
were  It  not  for  the  ht^  prlorHy  that  I  piae* 
on  the  three  sections  described  below. 

Our  objective  for  nearly  four  years  ha» 
been  the  attainment  cl  an  all->roiwnte«r 
armed  forces.  The  transition  has  t>een  eom- 
pleted.  and  tt  ts  now  toeumbent  upcn  as  In 
the  Be  pat  tmetrt  of  Defense  to  ruatatn  Ihta 
force  In  sulBclent  numbers  and  tpiwUty  m 
the  most  coet  effective  manner  To  do  so. 
the  Department  of  Defense  needs,  on  a  pri- 
ority boats,  the  aAtltlonal  manage  meat  toofa 
specified  in  the  enlistment  and  selective  re- 
cnllBtment  bomw  sectlorw  of  the  prcpoaed 
legislation  These  two  sectuns  are  deafgned 
sp«  'IfkraJly  and  solely  to  meet  our  requlrs- 
meats  for  enlisted  personnel.  They  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  mechanism 
needed  to  meet  the  competitive  struggle  for 
critical  skill  manpower  In  the  Ii»bcr  market. 
BntirCmfitt  Bonua-STV^nOfd  Auttioritf. 
The  e«lt8tmeirt  bonus  requested  win  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  wfth  the  expanded 
■nthortty  to  award  an  enlistment  bonus 
•crooB  servtoe  lines  soiety  on  the  baste  of  ertt- 
im*  ■>»"■«  i**erm motions  in  order  to  fuUUI 
e-T  I'l"*'  *.■■  — ishjo  reqtilienicnts  for  enllMe4 
p,.,^,r.--  -.  •>*  boBus  would  be  employed 
r..  -  v" —  «<~'-TOT(stia«ed  to  be  ecst  eff*rtt»e. 
ar  !  >r-  w-n  other  sitematlvefl  "wive  been 
fully  e«pt«isi.d  aiid  eahausaed  T*"  "i  -»-  >« 
tMa  TOewKnwnt  incentive  wn^*'  °'^*  ---^ 
ent  authority  with  regard  to  the  r:»«-  *  •  • 
career  Oeld  la  oiKpieatlonaMe  ■  1 
!T»-.i;mt!.->i  < -milabl*  to  support  n  '  -:-■ «  '  "'•• 
i'"-v.r«n. ••■  >f  tk«  enHatmecrt  ■>•  ■  k  —j'.! 
-,..•■:<   ■    ,  .fi  .bortty  to  fe«re  a  measure  »»«!!- 

1       ti-  «nnve  tune  pmvti>F  »  vjrrri  »r.-l  -rr-i^cwn 

TT  »ni»- •?!>■■♦    tfevtaa    Ui     'tr';\:^  ••     "nj*  •■     iT  « 

Th'  •' «'.  »<»■>.■■/-  »i«^.--<  -nis  provMon 
are  sn.  wci  at  l^n  •  v,-  -x  leptcta  savermi 
Army sfciHscurren'-'  :  -r-i  tokvarMeai 

In  nature,  and  to    '  :.us  awultf  ba 

appllart  today  Coses  for  the  en itsCoient  bonus 
are  cathnated  to  be  18  mttHon  fbr  FT  1974 
If  lmr»J"»vw^-<»<l      >    '  'rruarv  t.  19H 

Rrrn  <-»-^'-r'  =»-■»•. t  The  selective  reen- 
hstment  bonus  section  of  the  Special  Pay 
Act,  In  my  view,  also  warrants  a  high  pri- 
ority because  It  represerrts  an  o^ipuilunlty  to 
save  mor.ey  whfle  stemltaneoBsly  Improvtng 
our  uiatiai^ezi! ent  o#  i ce ii Hitmen t  Incentives. 
UneUfT  the  cuiieut  atrthorlty.  a  bonus  of  rtot 
more  Oian  t3,Q0O  ts  tequtred  by  tav  to  be 
paid  to  alt  aollstad  peraooiiel  who  are  ac- 
cepted for  reenllstmeat  by  the  services,  re- 


Ifardiesa  of  the  ertttcaltty  ot  the  skill  poa- 
saaaed.  Unless  th«  present  law  la  changed, 
we  will  continue  to  be  compaliad  to  pay  this 
aooount  to  all  paraonoel  who  reeniut.  At 
Tkb  B  Is  a  chart  showing  that  tn  FT  1973  we 
•pent  ttS  mlUlon  tn  skins  where  the  re- 
qtrtred  oaaoslng  cookt  have  been  achieved 
without  a  bOBiMk 

Ths  propoaaC  selaetlve  reanrtetmant  boniia 
aDocepC  would  vtHfte  carrect  reenUatment 
inceaUvw  doltara  aaora  eflectivaty  AddlUoa- 
aily.  mlilLans  of  doUaia  In  savings  would  ac- 
crue In  futuie  years  when  conversion  to  the 
proposed  concept  Is  complete  By  FT  I9T9. 
aggregate  savings  tn  erceas  of  t&O  mlTlton 
are  estimated 

Mtticml  OfUser*.  Of  the  vailaus  ofBcer  spe- 
clmltlas  la  tba  beattk  Oaid  required  In  th« 
ArmimA  Poroea.  madlrsi  oAears  are  the  most 
OBltlcal.  IX  we  ase  to  retain  and  attract  the 
oe(]uirad  aumhara  and  quality  of  physicians 
la  an  all-volunteer  force,  additional  flnan- 
rtal  incenrtres  must  be  provided  Wfr  do  not 
bettete  K  feasible  or  desirable  to  seek  to 
match  the  economic  alternatives  availahle 
to  pbysldaas  la  tha  prlvats  aactor  of  our 
economy,  but  we  do  believe  It  Is  eaaantlal  to 
narrow  tha  gap  that  now  exists  tMtween  the 
compansatlon.  of  physicians  In  the  Armed 
7orcaa  and  those  In  the  private  sector 

The  prtjposed  Uniformed  Services  Spec  tat 
Pay  Act  previously  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress wo«ld  have  provided  dlaeretlonary  au- 
tlMrlty  for  extra  pay  not  only  for  physicians 
but  also  for  otter  cstegorlas  of  oAoera  In  ttaa 
teallh  Aaid.  Stnea  the  aaost  immsdtata  and 
critical  problem  Is  with  medical  offlears;  and 
slnire  It  Is  only  the  latter  group  where  ttg- 
Dlflcaat  pay  disparities  exist  tn  comparison 
to  average  cWlltan  economic  opportunities.  I 
believe  prtortty  action  at  this  time  can  be 
limited  to  the  medical  ofllcer  problem.  The 
p.-)sslble  need  for  additional  compensatton 
for  the  other  eategcrles  of  ofllcers  In  the 
healtb  fiaids  will  be  kept  under  close  and 
continuing  review  Appropriate  recommen- 
dations wLU  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
at  a  later  date  If  found  essential 

Pitoilfg  Actions  rn  Tight  of  the  above  dls- 
cuselcir.  I  have  requested  that  two  new  pro- 
posed teems  of  leglslatUin  be  prepared.  One 
«»«»»  will  contain  only  tt^  provisions  for  the 
enlistment  bonus  and  aelecUve  reenlUtment 
tKinus  The  other  will  pertain  only  to  medi- 
cal ofllcera.  These  proposals  will  lie  submitted 
to  the  Congress  tn  the  next  few  days 

As  to  the  other  previsions  of  the  "Special 
Pay  Art"  relattrg  to  the  Reserve  Components 
and  critical  oSeer  akUIs  other  than  In  the 
realth  netds  we  are  again  reviewing  each  ol 
tbeae  areM  with  the  highest  sense  of 
urgency. 

In.  the  case  of  the  Reaerva  Components, 
recruiting  results  have  improved  during  re- 
cent months  to  the  point  wfiere  most  com- 
ponents appear  to  have  "bottomed  out"  and 
are  starting  a  slow  cllBBb.  We  are  reexamining 
this  area  to  insure  that  all  feasible  steps  are 
being  taken  to  improve  and  maximize  our 
recruiting  efforts;  and  to  determine  the  sig- 
nificance in  terms  of  readiness  of  the  pres- 
ent shortfalls  tn  authorlred  strengths  fn  this 
connection,  we  are  now  embarking  on  a  ma- 
jor D»fense-w1de  study  of  Rsaerve  Compo- 
nenta  This  to  a  compreheaaive  effort  and  wlU 
meiud«e.  amenf  otBer  things,  detailed  anal- 
yala  of  the  lejafve  manpower  situation  to  ttv- 
ctude  recruiting 

Also  to  be  noted  Is  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  submitted  to  the  Congreas 
several  oCker  leclalattva  proposals  affecting 
the  Reserve  Components  which  we  beUova 
fully  warrant  early  and  favorable  action  by 
tha  CcncTMB.  These  Include  the  following: 
extending  coverage  under  Servicemen's 
Oroup  Life  Inaurance  (a  matter  under  con- 
sideration bj  another  Committee);  the  bill 
which  would  provide  equity  In  medical  and 
survivor  benefits  (DOD  9S-14>;  and  the  bill 
which  would  allow  selective  use  of  active 
force  enlisted  rethreea  to  fin  critical  vacan- 
cies in  the  SMected  Iftswuu  (DOD  m-M  and 


H-R.  10367).  Enactment  of  these  measures 
would  not  require  added  expenditures  by  the 
D!partment  cf  Defe:  se  except  for  the  bill 
which  would  provide  equity  In  medical  and 
survivor  beneflta  (DOO  93-14).  Enactment 
of  the  I.tter  blU  would  result  In  Increased 
annual  cost  of  K3.9  mllUoiL. 

In  making  further  reviews  of  the  oti'.er 
provutkms  cf  the  Special  Pay  Act,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  they  also  are  not  key 
management  elements  in  our  volunteer  foree 
ptansL  I  am  simply  recogn'zlng  the  require- 
ments of  Congressional  and  Defense  prlor- 
Itlss  in  suggastlnf  priority  tieatnent  of  the 
medical  officer  and  enlistment  and  reeiUlst- 
ment  sections.  Following  completion  of  our 
review  and  evaluation,  sepirate  submissions 
of  the  other  propi.^als  will  be  made  as  seems 
approprtaCe  at  the  time  in  order  to  provide 
the  Congre.;s  with  the  opportunity  to  address 
each  of  these  provlsiona  separately  based  on 
Its  own  merits 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  expreas  my 
slQcers  appreciation  to  you  for  your  con- 
tlniUD^  Interest  and  concern  tn  alt  matters 
alTect'.ng  members  of  the  «u-med  forces.  I 
plan  to  provide  a  copy  of  this  Tetter  to  the 
Chalrmaa,  Cotnmlttee  on  Armed  Ssrvtces, 
House  of  Representatives. 
3b>oer«l7. 

BiUi  Cumsirrs. 


Cbsf-<rroH"Tnre  conrnari^rm  eramples  of 
OSSPA  enlisintent  bonus 

ASMT    EXAMPLES 

Cost  (bonus  planning  /Igurc  ) 

Dsfensa   acquisition   radar $2, 000 

Artillery    surveyor 2,000 

Vulcan   crewman 3,500 

Hawk  missile  launcher  mechanic.  2,50O 
Plre  contrcl  computer  repairman..  2.  SCO 
All   Services  average   Impict 2,000 

Net  ccst  avoidance;  ' 

Defense  acquisition  radar 1.721.00 

Artinery    surveyor. S,  243.  00 

Vulcan    Crewman 3,082  00 

Hawk     missile     taanchar     me- 
chanic        10.  878.  OO 

Plre   control    ooaipvtar    repatr- 

man 17.680.00 

Ail  sarvlces  avera«e  tmpa«t S.  200,  00 

>  Due  to  extra  time  on  job  from  longer- 
tei-m  (four  years)  bonus  contract  Allowano* 
has  been  made  for  tlsae  spent  In  training, 
DCS  moves,  ac4  annual  leave.  Bonus  ad- 
vantages wblch  were  not  Included  are  the 
values  attributed  when  a  shortage  Is  solved 
and  the  value  of  greater  experience  with  tha 
longer -terms. 

Ekample  computation  for  Artnierj  Sur- 
veyor: 

Training  cost  prorated  over  available  Job 
time  fcr  J-year  enlistment;  mtntia  tratntng 
erst  prorated  over  available  Job  time  for  4- 
year  bonus  enlistment:  equals  addlttonai  time 
•n  )ob  (over  3-yaar)  due  to  4.year  bonus 
enii3tnient. 

I  (9M.40)  -  (tM  90)  I   (94  weaksi  _  93  J43 

rwcai  fsor  1973 — JOwmber  of  ^rst-Urm  re- 
enUites*  and  mmount  of  regTUatt  rtenlitt- 
ment   bonus  paid   in  ot'ermanned  tkilU 

number  of  '  ot'ermanned  skills: 

Azmy 144 

Marine  Corps W 

Air  ^jrce --— 153 

ToUl 9H 

Number  of  '  first-term  rreniistment*; 

Army    •.700 

Navy    a.»23 

Marine   Corps   9S4 

Ah-  Force   11.757 

Ttotal M.294 
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Amount  of "  RRB  paid  ($000) :  The  amount  refunded  Is  In  proportion  to  the  welfare  for  the  animals,  and  develop  the 

Army                                     —  •13.112  unfilled  service  commitment.  potential  of  zoos  and  aquariums  as  ed- 

jf'   "■ 6.527  (5)  Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  Secre-  ucational  and  esthetic  resources. 

Marlne'coH)"  - l*^''  tary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  TVans-  At  the  same  time,   there  were   many 

>  Skills  represent  MOS  In  Army  and  Marine  ^^^^^^  section   308a    (enlistment   bonus)    as  these  objectives.  The  bill  I  introduce  to- 

Corps,  Rating  in  Navy  and  APSC  In  Air  Force,  j^uo^s-  day  is  a  result  of  these  suggestions,  as 

=  Number  of  First  Term  personnel  that  re-  ^^^  Subsection  (a)  broadens  the  authority  ^gji  as  work  with  Congressman  William 

enlisted  and  were  eligible  for  the  nm  pay-  ^^^  payment  of  the  enlistment  bonus.  It  re-  Whitehurst  who  is  carrying  the  legis- 

■»tB'^Tn''S'.'„rg;'B.'?:ri=.«.  rx.Lro/7x'2r.?.r'v„?sr«'.°  >«-  responsibility  ,„,  the  .m  .„  .he 

J..M  B.„„.  p.,-.«  «  ...  r««u™«  o,  „.„„_^<,„,^.„.  ,P.»«  -„--r.  II  ™e  N,.lc„».  zoo  «,a  A,uarlum  As- 

extendees  in  any  speciality  considered  critical  sistance  Act   of    1973   establishes   a    1<- 

SEcnoNM.  Analtsis  ^  meeting  all-volunteer  fcrce  objectives.  It  member   board   which   is   authorized   to 

Section  1  amends  chapter  5  of  title  37,  further  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans-  provide  badly  needed  assistance  through 

United  States  Code.  portatlon  to  offer   thU  bonus   to  enlistees  direct  project  grants  and  loan  guaran- 

Clause  (1)  amends  section  302  by  reduc-  ^j.  extendees  In  the  Coast  Guard.  ^gg  (^  assist  in  the  attainment  and 
ing  for  uniformed  services  physicians  the  (a,  subsection  (b)  restates,  without  maintenance  of  the  accreditation  pro- 
present  four  steps  of  special  pay,  which  re-  change  except  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Coast  "^  "  ',^i„y-  ..  5,„thr)ri7Pd  to  be  estab- 
qulre  the  completion  of  ten  years  of  active  ouard.  the  existing  provisions  of  current  f^l'^^Z  ^^}}Jl^l'^j,^°rI}^^iJf^^^^^^^ 
service  before  attaining  eligibility  for  the  subsection  (b)  containing  the  standard  re-  Ushed  by  the  board.  The  board  w-iJl  also 
$350  per  month  maximum,  dovm  to  two  fynj  provision  as  described  in  Clause  (2),  sponsor  pilot  projects  Which  WUl  serve 
steps,  with  the  maximum  being  reached  up-  above.  as  models  for  high  national  standards, 
on  the  completion  of  two  years  of  service.  (3)     subsection     (c)     restates,     without  ^s  well  as  forming  the  cornerstone  for 

Clause  (2)  adds  a  new  section  302b  which  change  except  for  a  different  expiration  date  development  in  ZODS  and  aquariums  who 

simply  restates  the  present  provisions  of  law  three   years   subsequent    to   that   stated    in  j-gceive   SUCh   pilot   project   grants, 

regarding   special    pay   for   uniformed   serv-  the  existing  provision  that  no  payments  may  behef  that  this  bill  will  best 

Ices  dentlsu.  Such  restatement  Is  necessary  be  made  with  respect  to  any  enlistment  or  _„^."v:"%,„jHV„f  r.nnr  nnri  Hilaniriated 

because  under  this  proposal  physician  and  extension  of  enlistment  made  after  June  30,  meet  the  needs  Of  poor  and  dilapidated 

dentist  special  pay  would  no  longer  be  iden-  1977.  zoos  and  aquanums,  while  at  the  same 

tlcal  and,  consequently,  would  no  longer  be  Section  3  preserves  the  present  authority,  time    providing    benefits    to    institutions 

appropriately  covered  in  the  same  section  of  now  contained  In  current  37  U.S.C.  308(a)  which  show  initiative  to  modernize  and 

chapters.  and   (d)    (reenllstment  bonus),  to  pay  the  improve. 

Clause    (3)    would  amend  section  311(a)  resnllstment  bonus  authorized  In  those  sub-  Also,  the  matching  provisions  of  the 

of  chapter  5  In  order  to  terminate  contln-  sections  to  those  members  who  were  on  ac-  j^^j  ^,^^  encourage  greater  local  partici- 

uatlon  pay  authority  for  physicians  in  the  tlve  duty  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  tre  xi   „ 

armed  services.    (The  amendment,  however,  bill,  but  who  are  not  entitled  to  a  reenllst-  ^  ,i.°    V,„^=  .„_^    •,  __u.  „r,onimmi«  rnn- 

would  not  affect  present  authority  covering  ^ent  bonus  under  amended  37  U^.C.  308.  as  Mr    President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

conttnuatlon  pay  for  physicians  In  the  Com-  restated   by   section   2(2)    of   the   blU.   If   a  sent  that  the  text  Of  my  bUl  be  pnnteo 

missioned  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv-  member  Is  eligible  for  both  the  bonus  under  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD. 

Ice.)  current  37  U.S.C.  308(a)   and  (d),  and  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

Clause  (4)  adds  a  new  section  313  to  chap-  bonus  authorized  by  amended  37  U.S.C.  308  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

ter  5  In  order  to  authorize  the  new  variable  as  restated  by  section  2(2)    of  the  bill,  he  follows: 

Incentive   pay   for  physicians  of  the  armed  may  elect  to  receive  cither  one  of  those  re-  g    2774 

forces.  enlistment    bonuses.    However,    a    members  enacted   bv  the  Senate  and  House 

section   2  prescribes  an   18-month  period  ellglbUlty  under  37  U.S.C.  308(a)  and  (d),as  ^.^"/.'^^f/tLsJtJu^^^^ 

(January    1,    1974-June    30,    1976,     during  it  existed  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  '"J^J.^f^^^^'^^ZsLemb^^^^^ 

which   the    new   variable    Incentive   pay   for  of   this    Act,    terminates    when   he    has    re-  ]:^"^"l)r^  „_  Jdeoendent  seencv  In  the  ex- 

physlclans   would   be   authorized.   This   sec-  celved  a  total  of  $2,000  In  reenllstment  bonus  "f,**'^  5*^ '"fhrSaUonal  S^^ 

tlon  would  also  have  the  effect  of  limiting  payments,  received  from  either  section  308  I'^^^^t^^'^^'^rd    (heretaafLf  1^^^^^^        Act 

payment  of   the  modified   physician  special  (a)  or  (d)  of  that  title  as  It  existed  on  the  ^^^^^l^Z  ^the-BolrdT 

pay  to  a  three  and  one-half  year  period  (Jan-  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  ^^^"tTo   (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of— 

uary  1 ,  1974-June  30,  19T7 ) .  from  section  308  of  that  title  as  amended  by  ^^  Director  of  the  National  Zoological 

this  Act,  or  from  a  combination  of  both.  park- 

Sectional  Analysis  Section  4  makes  the  bUl  effective  January  ^^-  ^^^  comptroller  General  of  the  United 

Section   1   provides  that  the   Act  may   be  1.  1974.  States;  and 

cited   as    the    "Armed    Forces   Enlisted   Per-                                          ^g^   fifteen  Individuals  to  bo  appointed  by 

Bonnel  Bonus  Revision  Act  of  1974."  g     j^j.   HATFIELD-  the  President,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and 

Section  2  amends  chapter  6   (Special  and  •         .     __Q^de  assistance  in  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  follows— 

ln«,ntlve   Pays)    of   title   37,   United   Stales  j^^p.^^^^  t^^*°d^Tq"u?rirs'V%"'cre-  ^  (A)  ,two   officers   or   employees   from   the 

""  Clause  (1)  restates  section  308  (reenllst-  atiiig      a      National      Zoological      and  ^^^fof '^ic^^e                                  "^ 

ment  bonus)  as  follows:  Aquarium  Board,  and  for  other  purposes.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^;  employee  from  the  De- 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  substitutes  a  new  re-  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  partment  of  State- 

enlistment  bonus  for  the  existing  reenllst-  Administration.  *^  (C)   one  officer  or  employee  from  the  Na- 
ment  bonus  and  variable  reenllstment  bonus.  ^       HATFIELD.     Mr.     President,     in  tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlnlstra- 
^v\"^:m^el^  Irrn'ths^bur^-nT mr  June,  I  introduced  S.  2042  which  would  tlon  of  the  ^partment  o^Ccmmeroe 
than  10  years  of  service  and  who  reenllst  have  provided  badly  needed  aid  to  the  (D)  o^tf?*^,' °' '"^^w?^^.?.  «f  t^i^  ?t 
or  extend  their  enlistment  for  at  least  three  zoos  and  aquariums  across  the  country,  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  De- 
years.  Bonus  computation  will  be  based  on  Since  that  time,   the  situation  has  not  partment  of  the  inter  or 

monthly    Increments    of    basic    pay,    not    to  improved    for    these    institutions    which  Jf^Vtl^.^ ''nLuona  ^u^ne^rs^lattom" 

exceed    six,    multiplied    by    the    number    of  „„v  hp  thp  onlv  contact  of  manv  citizens  sentatlves  of  national  humane  associations, 

veara  of  additional  oblleated  service    Maxl-  maV  Oe  tnc  oni>  COntact  01  many  ciuzeiia  four  individuals  from  among  directors 

years  of  additional  obligated  seruce.  Maxl-  ^^  ^^    animal  kingdom,  and  the  last  „f'. 

mum  bonus  payable  is  $15,000  per  reenllst-          ,             .         „,     „,,^     „„^o.,rrn..;,^  01  zoos, 

ment.  Obligated  service  In  excesTol  12  years  refuge    for    many    of    our    endangered  ,q)  t^o  individuals  from  among  directors 

will  not  be  used  for  bonus  computation.  species.  of  aquariums; 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  ruthorlzes  the  bonus  Since  the  introduction  of  that  bill,  I  (H)  one  official  representative  of  the 
to  be  paid  either  In  a  lump  sum  or  In  Install-  have  received  a  favorable  response  from  American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and 
menu.  many  representatives  of  zoos,  aquariiims.  Aquariums;                                   ,  ^^    .      ^ 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  provides  a  method  for  and  zoological  organizations,  and  from  <^'  one  official  representative  of  the  Amen- 
bonus  computation  in  the  ca-ses  of  officers  jya^g  citizens.  These  letters  add  further  '^^f  ^Ir'l^h  ,nH°.vid'^?J  an^t^t^T'  to  the 
With  prior  enlisted  service  who  reenlUt.  ^„iH»r„.»  f«  tVio  for.f  tViat  monv  vnr,^  nnH  <'''   ^^^     Individual     appointed     to     the 

<4)  Subsection  (d)  contains  the  standard  evidence  to  the  fact  that  manj  zoos  and  3      ^       jj„  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 

protLcnf*"  Refund  from^  mem^r  who  aquarlums  desperately  neea  financial  as-  sbaii  serve  not  more^han  two  terms  of  six 

voluntarUy  or  through  misconduct  faUs  to  slstance  if  they  are  to  upgrade  poor  con-  years  each,  except  that  the  fifteen  individuals 

complete  the  contracted  period  ol  service,  ditions,  maintain  adequate  standards  of  first  appointed  shall  be  divided  into  three 
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ela«w  of  av«  tadlTlciuaU  tach  and  terre  M 
follows: 

(1)  Tb*  niein<3«n  a<  th*  Brat  dAM  (hftU 
Mr»e  tot  ft  lena  of  two  rears^  and  may  b« 
raappoliitAd  tat  oda  •ddlUonal  tarm  of  ilx 
yean. 

(7)  The  memfcers  ct  CTie  secontt  cfasa  sftalT 
aerre  for  a  terra  o<  ftnir  year*,  and  may  be 
nappotntad  fcr  ome  additional  fimn  at  atx 
7«axx. 

(3)  Tbe  tnemtiera  of  tha  third  claaa  shall 
seroe  far  a  wrm  cX  six  jeara,  aiul  maj  ti« 
reappolntad  fcr  one  tflrtUlonal  term  of  alx 
years. 

(c)  tlembers  of  the  Board  shall  receive  m» 
compenwtlon  for  their  servieea  bwt  aheUl  be 
entitled  to  retmbursemant  La  acoordjuic* 
with  section  5703  of  Utle  5.  Otilted  States 
Code,  for  trsTcl  and  other  eapenaes  Incturett 
by  them  in  the  pcrfofTaAXM:e  of  their  fuac- 
Uoos  under  thia  Aft. 

(d)  The  Board  U  autbnrlaed  to  appoint  on 
Executive  Director  who  shall  receive  com- 
pOTisatlon  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of 
the  ExecutlTe  Schedule  under  section  S3 1 5 
of  title  i  of  the  United  Statee  Code  and  who 
ahan  perform  such  dTitles  is  the  Board  miy 
preacrlbe. 

(e)  The  Board  ta  authorized,  aubject  to 
the  clvU  service  laws  and  regulattous.  to  ap- 
point and  flx  th;  compensation  of  sujh  addi- 
tional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  oxrt  the  provistons  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  fa>  The  Board  shall  eatablteh,  and 
from  lime  to  time  revise,  standards  for  the 
naUonai  accreditation  of  Booa  (including 
roadside  parks  where  animals  are  dl^layed 
in  their  natural  hAbltaC)  and  aquariums  In 
the  several  Statea  and  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. 

<b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  In  the  form  of  the  ser\ - 
Ices  of  experts  employed  by  the  Board  to 
assist  any  zoo  or  aquarium  In  eomplylnc 
with  the  standards  for  accreditation  under 
this  section. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  la  authorlaed  to 
make  grants  of  funds  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion* to  provide  for — 

( 1 )  the  training  of  professional  and  para- 
piofcsalonai  staiT  of  zooa  and  aquariums  to 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  eatahliabad 
under  thia  Act.  and 

(3)  bumaae  reaeaxcb  Into  aaethod*  to  Im- 
prove the  welfare  of  anUnaU  at  aooa  and 
aquarlunas.  and  Into  methods  to  meet  the 
accredltatloo  standards  eatahllahed  under 
this  Act. 

No  grant  under  thla  subeectlon  shall  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  train- 
ing or  f— arclt.  as  the  caoe  may  be.  tor 
wbicb  tbe  grant  Is  made. 

(b)  the  Board  la  authorized  to  maJce  groou 
of  funds  to  any  nooproflt  sco  or  aquarium, 
or  both,  fcr  projects  to  aaalat  In  the  attain- 
ment or  maintenance  of  the  accreditation 
standards  eatabUatted  under  this  Act.  No 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  coat,  as  detir- 
mmed  by  the  Board,  of  the  project  for  whlcii 
the  grant  la  made. 

(c)  The  Board  la  authorised  to  make 
granta  of  fluids  to  any  nonprofit  zoo  or 
aquarium,  or  both,  and  to  any  nonprofit 
agency  tor  tbe  purpose  of  enabling  such  coo. 
aquarium,  or  agency  t>  establish  pilot  proj- 
ecu  to  serve  as  models  for  zoca  or  aquar- 
iums, or  both.  Such  pilot  projects  shall  meet 
the  accreditation  standarda  establlataed 
under  this  Act.  Grants  under  thia  subsection 
may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  a«g7e- 
gate  cost  of  tbe  pUot  project  for  which  the 
^ant  Is  made. 

■■  H"*  6.  The  Board  la  autborUad  to  guar- 
antee l"fi"«.  upon  svicb  tenna  and  conditions 
as  It  shall  prescribe,  to  any  loo  or  aqtiarlum. 
or  both  Cfor  projects  which  aaalat  Li  tha 
n^^f  tr^tnont.  or  mali^t"'^"^''  of  the  accredlta- 
tl^p  staadarda  astabUabcd  under  this  Actk. 
The  acmcat*  value  of  loana  guaranteed 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  ( . 


By  Mr  MOTTOALE  (far  Wmsrlf 
and  Mr.  Scbwxikek  >  : 
S.  2775.  A  bill  to  amend  tba  Internal 
Revenue  Code  oX  1954  to  increaa*  ttve 
Boaximum  credit  and  deduction  allow- 
aUe  with  respect  to  eonirflbuttcn.';  to  can- 
didates (or  pabilc  ofllce.  to  make  certain 
changes  In  .subtitle  IT  of  sufh  code  wtt?» 
respect  to  the  financing  of  Presidential 
election  campaigns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

UMi.NinjiipcwDie  or  icoifaaac-flcawxJKFX  pmza- 
Dornaa  csicpaKM  VBrajfcnva  acT  or  tSTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  reintroducing  today,  together  with 
tha  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
EcHWEiKER  > .  a  revised  version  of  the 
Moadaie-Schweiker  Presidential  Cam- 
pai«rn  Ptnancing  Act  of  1973. 

This  legislation  was  originally  intro- 
duced on  July  24.  1973.  as  3.  2238.  and 
has  been  slightly  revised  to  incorporate 
various  technicsd  improveracuts,  and  to 
conform  more  closely  to  the  private  con- 
tribution limit-;  passed  by  the  Senate  In 
S.  372  on  July  30. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Mondale- 
Schweiker  bill  were  included  in  the  Joint 
Public  Financing  Amendment  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  November  27. 
The  tentative  ELouse-Sf  nate  compromise 
public  flnancteig  amendment  worked  out 
a  few  days  later,  covering  only  Presiden- 
tial elections,  retained  the  mnin  element* 
of  the  Mondale-Schwelker  bill. 

However,  a  Senate  filibuster  prevented 
the  House  and  Senate  from  voting  on 
this  compromise  amendment. 

While  we  are  deeply  disappi^lnted  that 
the  While  House- inspired  filibuster  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  public  financing 
temporarily,  it  Is  not  a  fatal  setback. 
There  is  a  clear  majcrity  for  public  fi- 
nancing In  the  Senate  and  I  believe  in 
the  House  as  well  and  that  majority  is 
strengthened  with  each  new  revelation 
of  Nixon  campaign  abuses  in  1972. 

No  one  can  any  longer  doubt  the  cor- 
rupting Influence  of  big  mcney  In  Presi- 
dential politics  It  Is  equally  dear  that 
if  that  influence  is  to  be  removed,  the 
only  sensible  answer  Is  public  financing. 
That  the  present  system  I>  rotten  and 
corrupt  is  even  acknowledged  by  those 
who  opposed  our  efTorts  to  enact  public 
flmnclng  During  the  entire  week-long 
debate,  not  a  single  Senator  defended 
the  present  system.  They  could  not,  be- 
cause It  Is  Indefensible 

Senator  Schwehcer  and  I  hope  that 
hearings  can  begin  soon  on  our  bill  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Ccmmlttee,  and  that 
legislation  incorporating  our  matcWng 
system  for  financing  presidential  pri- 
maries and  bulMlnp  on  the  $1  checkoff 
system  for  utrtera]  eleetKms  will  be  btuik 
before  the  Senate  early  next  year. 

The  Mondale-Schwelker  bfll  Intro- 
duced tcday  Includes  the  same  pro- 
visions for  public  financing  of  presi- 
dential primaries  that  were  Included  In 
the  House-Senate  compromise  amend- 
ment the  Senate  was  prevented  from 
acting  on.  In  addition.  It  restores  pro- 
visions doubling  tlie  size  of  ttie  check- 
ofl  to  »2.  and  doubling  the  existing  tax 
credit  and  deduction  for  political  contri- 
bution*. Finally,  it  establlshea  a  revised 
system  for  Presidential  general  elections 


which  permits  the  $21  million  in  public 
funding  each  candidate  m-ny  receive  to 
be  supplemented  with  up  to  $9  million  in 
prhate  contributions  of  $3,0CO  or  less. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
oar  revised  bill,  along  with  a  detailed 
expianaUon  of  it,  be  Included  in  the 
RscoKB  at  this  pclnt 

TbCTC  betac  no  objectlcn.  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  R«co«»,  as  follows : 

s.  2775 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  Increase  the  maximum  credit 
and  deduction  allowable  alth  respect  to 
contributions  to  candidates  f:r  public  of- 
fice, to  make  certain  changes  tn  subtitle 
II  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  the  flnanc- 
tng  of  Presldenaat  election  campaigns,  and 
for  other  purposes 

B*  it  enacted  bj/  flie  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Re^rcscntativ«a  o/  the  Uni'ed  State*  of 
America  la  Congrcst  aasembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "ProsidenUal  Campaign 
Pt;ian«lng  Act  of  1973". 

UiCt^ASt  IM  rOLXriCAI.  CONTBIBUrlONS  cRXorr 
aMD   OEDUCnON 

aac.  a,  (a)  Section  41(b)(1)  cf  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  maxi- 
mum credit  fcr  contrlbutlo  is  to  candidates 
for  puMle  office)  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(1 1  MaxiMTTii  CMDTT — The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  ta5  (S60  In  the  case  of  o  Joint  return 
under  secUon  6013) ." 

(b)  Eectlcm  2ia(b)(l)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1364  (relating  to  amount  of 
deduction  for  contrlbullona  to  candidates  for 
public  office)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(1)  Amocnt — Th3  deduction  under  sul>- 
sectlon  (a)  chall  not  exceed  $100  ($200  In  the 
case  of  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013)." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
political  contribution  the  payment  of  which 
Is  made  after  December  31.  1973. 

BFSICWATIOW    OF    IKCOMl    TAX    PATMCNTS    TO 
PRBSIDENTIAI.    EI.ECTTOW    CAVTPAtCN    rVJTD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  December  31.  1977. 
section  6098(a)  (relating  to  designation  of 
Income  tax  payments  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Pund)  is  amended  to  read 
03  follows: 

SIC.   8098     DBSICNATION   BY   INDrVTOUAL. 

(a)  I*»  GcMroAi.. — Every  Individual  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  Income  tax 
liability  for  the  taxable  year  la  »2  or  mare 
may  designate  that  la  shaU  be  paid  over  t£> 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
9006(a) .  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  of  hus- 
band and  wife  having  an  income  tax  liability 
of  M  or  more,  each  spouse  may  deslgnata 
that  (3  shall  be  paid  to  the  fund. 

(b)  iMCOMK  Tax  Liabujtt. — For  purpoaea 
of  subsection  (a),  the  Income  tax  liability  of 
an  individual  for  any  taxable  year  Is  the 
amount  of  the  tax  Impoaed  by  cliapter  1  on 
such  Individual  for  such  taxable  year  (as 
shown  on  his  return),  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  tlie  credlU  (as  shown  In  his  return )  allow- 
able under  sectlocs  33,  37.  38.  40.  and  41. 

(c)  Manmeh  awd  Time  ar  D«sigm*tion. — A 
designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year— 

(1)  at  the  lime  of  Bllng  the  return  of  the 
tax  Impoaed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year,  or 

(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 
ailng  the  return  of  the  tax  lmpo«?d  by  chap- 
ter 1  for  such  taxable  year )  specified  In  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  bla 
delegate. 

Such  designation  shall  be  made  In  such  man- 
ner aa  tie  Secretary  or  hu  deletjaic  prescribes 
by  regulations  except  that,  if  such  deslgna- 
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tlon  la  made  at  the  time  of  ftling  ihre  return 
of  the  tax  Impoeed  by  chapter  1  (or  such  tax- 
able year,  such  dealgnaUon  sliail  be  made 
either  on  the  first  piit;e  of  the  return  or  oo 
tbe  page  bearing  tbe  taxpayer  s  signature 

PBtSnWl^TIAL     BLEXmOM     CAMPAIf.M     FtTICD 

Sec  4  Section  900fl(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  establish- 
ment of  campaign  ftmd)  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  EaT»8i.iSTTMENT  or  Campaign  F^rifD. — 
There  te  established  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special  fund 
to  be  Itnown  as  the  Freslder.tlal  Election 
Campaign  Fund"  There  is  appropriated  to 
the  fund  f.rr  earh  fiscal  year,  out  of  amounts 
In  the  general  fund  of  the  TTeastiry  not 
otherwise  npproprlated.  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  designated  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  (ond  subsequent  to  the  prevlotis 
Presidential  election)  by  Individuals  for  pay- 
ment Into  tlie  fund  under  section  6006. 
Moneys  In  the  fund  shall  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation." 

LtMITATtoNS  nf  CtrTEllAL  CI.ECTIOI*  CAMPAIGN 

patsckntb,  expewses.  and  contribtttions 
Sw;.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  9004 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  entitlement  of  eligible  candidates 
to  payments)  Is  repealed  and  subsection  (c) 
Is  redesignated  aa  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  9007  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  repayments  of  ex- 
cess campaign  expenses  and  contributions) 
ore  repealed  and  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  are 
redesignated  as  paragraph  (2)  and  (3). 

ELICtBILJTY  FOB  CAMPAJCN  PATMENTS 

Sec.  6  Section  9003  of  the  Internal  Re- 
venue C:ode  of  1954  (relating  to  condition 
for  eligibility  for  payments)  Is  amended  by 
Btrlking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  CANDUtATXs  roa  Elbction  to  thi  Or- 
ricx  OF  PRXsro«NT. — In  order  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  payment  under  section  0008. 
the  candidates  of  a  major,  minor,  or  new 
party  In  a  Presidential  election  shall  certify 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  under  penalty 
of  perjury,  that  they  and  their  authorized 
committees  will  tot  Incur  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  In  excess  of  the  $30,000,000 
limit  m  section  9012(a). 

CaUUNAL  PEKALTIES 

aac.  7.  Section  901U  (s)  and  (b)  of  the 
Internal  Brvcnup  Code  ol  1J54  (relating  to 
criminal  ponaJlles  for  excess  campaign  ex- 
penses iiiid  coutrLbutlons  I  Is  amencied  to 
read  as  follows: 

"IS)    Excess   Campaign   Expenses  — 

"(1)  It  siia;!  be  unUtwful  f>>r  any  can- 
didate of  a  p,-iliiicai  party  for  Preside :it  and 
Vice  President  lu  a  I'residential  eleciKn  or 
any  of  hi*  authiri/»d  conunu:ee.s  knowingly 
and  wUifuUy  to  incur  qidlmed  campaign 
expenses  In  pxr  osa  of  »30  OiXi.OOo  with  respect 
(o  such  eleci.ou 

"(2)  Any  p<rson  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  f\:)ed  not  mnre  than  »25,tKX),  «■ 
Unprt'ioned  not  nnjre  than  5'  yeu.'-s.  or  bovh. 
la  the  case  if  a  vl>>iatlon  by  an  auUiorlzed 
commUlee.  any  o(fl,-er  or  memljer  erf  such 
commltt»-<-  w.:.  Ki.  wiiigly  and  wUlfally  con- 
•ents  to  such  Tujlation  ahali  be  fined  n  t 
more  than  »23.000,  or  hnprisoned  not  mora 
than  6  years,  or  both. 

"  I  3 1  At  the  l)eRlnnlii«  of  each  calendar  year 
<comiiienrlnR  In  19741 .  aa  here  (lectme  avail- 
able :.p  essarr  data  fr  im  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  ->f  the  Department  of  LAboj.  the 
8»"-retarv  of  Labtrr  sJiai;  certlf\  to  the  Comp- 
trolLer  Oeoerai  and  publish  lu  tbe  PedenU 
h^iiaier  the  [>«rcent  dlflerenoe  beiween  the 
j.r.je  index  for  the  12  months  precedLog  tne 
heguxnlii^  of  such  caleudar  year  aiici  the  price 
Index  for  the  base  period  The  limit  on  cam- 
paign expense."?  in  paragraph  ill  and  in  sec- 
tion 90031  b)  Shan  be  tncreasetl  by  such  per- 
cent difference.  The  limit  so  Increased  shall 


be  the  amount  tn  effect  for  such  calendar 
year. 

•■(A)  The  term  'price  index'  means  the  aver- 
age over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  nty 
average)  published  monthly  by  tbe  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statlsilcs 

"(B)  The  term  'ba-se  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1972. 

■*(t)i   CoNiamuuoif* — 

"( 1 )  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  candidate 
of  a  major,  minor,  or  new  party  In  a  Presi- 
dential election  or  any  of  his  authocizied 
committees  knowingly  and  wiiifur.y  ■<!  accept 
and  expend  or  retain  contributions  to  defray 
qualified  campaign  expen&es  in  an  amount 
greater  than  that  uece^iary  to  make  up  the 
diiference  beiwt-en  the  payments  received 
from  the  fund  under  section  9006  and  the 
limit  on  qualified  campaign  cxpen.ses  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  iban  *26.0l)0  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 

ntESUMCHTLAL  fXIMART   MATCHHf  C  PA  T  MINT 
FCNO 

Sec  8.  (ft)  The  analysis  of  subtitles  at  the 
beginning  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"SUBTirLE  H — PlNANCINC  OT  PHESIDKNTTAI. 

Election  Campaigns.". 
(b)  The  analysis  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtlUe  H  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

'Chafteb  97. — PRBEioENriAL  Peimabt  Match- 
ing Payment  Fund.". 
<c)    Subtitle   H   of   the   Internal   Revenue 
Code  of  1954   L-t  anoended   by   adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chaptw: 
"Chapter  97— Pbestdential  Piimabt  Match- 
ing   Patmx.vtt    Fund 
"Sec.  9031.  Short  title. 
"Sec.  9032  Definitions. 
"Sec.  9033.  Eligibility  for  payment. 
"Sec.  9034.  Entitlement  of  eligible  candldat«8 

to  payments. 
"Sec.  9035.  Qualified  campaign  expense  limi- 
tation. 
"Sec.  9036.  Certification  by  Comptroller  Oen- 

eral. 
"Sec.  9037.  Payments  to  eligible  candidates. 
"Sec.  9038.  Examinations  and  audits;  repay- 
ments. 
"Sec.  9039.  Information  on  proposed  expenses. 
"Sec.  9040.  Reports  to  Congress;  regulations. 
"Sec.  9041.  Participation  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  Jiidlclal  proceedings. 
"Sec.  9042.  Judicial  review. 
"Sec.  9043.  Criminal  penalties. 
"Sec.  9044.  Effective  date  of  chapter. 
"Sec  9031.  Short  Titi.e. 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  'Presi- 
dential   Primary    Matching    Payment    Fund 
Act'. 
"SBC    9032    DEriNmoN.? 

■Por  purpoees  cf  this  chapter — 
■■il)  The  term  authorized  committee' 
means  any  political  cjmin;itee  which  is  au- 
thorized m  writing  by  a  candidate  ',o  incur 
expenses  m  connection  with  his  campaign 
for  the  nomination  of  a  political  parly  as 
Its  candidate  for  election  to  the  oflice  of 
President.  The  authorization  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  any  such  poirocal 
C'  .iimillee,  ar.d  a  c  .py  cf  the  authorization 
shall  be  filed  by  the  candidate  »nh  the 
Comptroller  Oenerai  Any  ulthdrawal  of  any 
authonxation  shall  al.so  t*  In  wTitlng  and 
shall  t)e  addressed  and  filed  m  the  s-one  man- 
ner as  the  authorization. 

"(2)  The  term  candidate'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  seelis  nonunatlon  for  elecUon  to 
be  Prejvideut  of  the  Uniied  States,  whether 
or  not  he  is  elected,  and,  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  see*:  nomination  for  election  If 
he  (A)   takes  the  action  necessary  under  the 


law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for  nomi- 
nation for  election,  (B)  recelros  contribu- 
tions or  inc.irs  qualified  cajnpaJgn  expenses, 
or  (C)  glTcs  his  consent  for  any  otiier  per- 
son to  receive  contrlbutioas  or  to  incur 
qualified  campaign  expenses  on  fcto  behalf, 

"(3)  The  term  XJomptrol ler  Oenerai' 
means  the  Comptroller  Gen«al  of  the  U  rated 
States. 

'■,4'  The  term  'contrlbMt!;:  n' — 
•■(A)  mean-  a  gift,  suteorlptloti.  loan,  ad- 
raace.  or  cteposlt  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  the  pnyment  of  which  was  made  smoe 
t!5e  next  preceding  Presidential  election  for 
the  purpose  cf  Infiuenclng  the  result  of  a 
primary  election; 

"(B)    means  a  ctHitract,  promise    or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  nut  legally  enfomeaijle    to 
make  a  contrlb'atlon  for  any  such  purpose; 
"(C)    means  a  transfer  of  funds  between 
pcHltlcal  committees;   and 

"iDi  mea:is  the  payment  by  any  person 
other  than  a  candidate  or  one  of  his  author- 
ized committees,  of  compensation  for  the 
personal  services  of  another  person  which 
are  rendered  to  the  candidate  or  committee 
without  rhargei  but 

"lE;  does  not  Include — 
"(1)  (Cxoep:  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(D) )  the  v6-ue  of  personal  services  rendered 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  candidate  by  an 
Individual  who  receives  no  conapenaauon  for 
rendering  that  service  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  candidate,  or 

"(11)  payments  under  section  9037. 
"(5)  The  term   fund'  meaus  the  Presiden- 
tial Primary  Matching  Payment  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  9037  (a). 

"(6)  The  term  'matchlrig  payment  period" 
means  the  period  beginning  420  days  before 
the  date  of  a  general  election  for  Preaideat 
of  the  United  States  and  ending  on  the  date 
on  which  the  natlonaJ  convention  of  the 
party  whose  nomination  a  candidate  seeks 
nominates  its  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"(7)  The  term  'primary  election'  means  an 
election.  Including  a  run-off  election,  for  ihs 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nono- 
Inatlng  convention  of  a  political  p&rtj,  at 
for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

"(8)  The  term  'polltlcaJ  committee'  mftans 
any  Individual,  committee,  association,  or 
organization  (whether  or  not  Incorporated) 
■wtilch  accepts  contributions  or  Incurs  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing,  or  attemptlnj^  to  Influence,  the 
nomination  for  election  of  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals to  be  President  of  the  United  Stat?s. 
"(9)  The  term  'quallfled  campaign  ex- 
pense' means  a  purchase,  payment,  dlstrfbu- 
tlon,  loan,  adTance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  of  anything  of  value — 

"(A^  Incurred  by  »  ca'ndldate.  or  by  his 
authorized  committees,  in  connection  with 
his  campaign  lor  nomination  for  election; 
and 

"(B)  neither  the  Inctirrtng  nor  payment  of 
which  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  In  which 
the  expense  is  incurred  or  p&ld.  For  purposes 
of  thi"!  paragraph,  sn  erp^rue  1«  incurred  by 
a  candidate  or  by  an  !<iithr»rlr;ed  ommlttee 
If  It  Is  Inc'irrt^  by  a  p'irs-'n  s7>ecificallT  ari- 
thorizetJ  In  wrttine  by  the  candidate  or  com- 
mittee as  the  case  may  be  to  Incur  auch 
expense  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  or  tbe 
com  mr  tee. 

".10)    The  term    State    means  each  State 
of    the    United    States    and    liie    District   of 
Columbia. 
"Sec.  9033.  Eligibilitt    Pq«    Pavmevts 

"(a)  PcsjfisH  lNKiEMATio»i — To  be  eligible 
to  receive  payment  under  secUon  8037,  a 
candid;,  te  sliall.  In  wriimg  — 

"(ij    agree   to  ob*>Aln  and  furnish   to  tha 
ComptrcUer    Gene.-a:    ai'.y    evidence    ha    may 
request  of  qualified  campaign  expenses 
"(2j    agree    to   keep    and    furnish    Ui    the 
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Comptroller  General  any  records,  books,  and 
other  Loformatlon  be  may  request, 

"(3)  agree  to  an  audit  and  examination 
by  ttae  Comptroller  General  under  section 
9038  and  to  pay  any  amount*  required  to  tM 
paid  under  that  section,  and 

"(4)  agree  to  furnish  statements  of  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  and  proposed  quail- 
fled  campaign  expenses  required  under  sec- 
tion 9039. 

■■(b)  ExFTNSx  Luctatiom;  CoiCMrmaEs; 
DECLASiiTtoN  OF  INTXNT. — To  be  eligible  to 
racelve  payments  under  section  9037.  a  can- 
didate shaU  certify  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral that — 

"(1 )  the  candidate  will  not  Incur  qualified 
campaign  expenses  in  excess  of  the  limita- 
tion on  such  expenses  under  section  9035, 
and 

■•(2)  the  candidate  Is  seeking  nomlnitlon 
for  election  to  b«  President  oX  the  United 
States. 

■■(c)  MiNtiraic  CotrrvBxmoHS. — To  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  any  payments  under  section 
9037.  a  candidate  must  be  certified  by  the 
Comp:roller  General,  under  section  9036.  to 
be  entitled,  under  section  9034.  to  payments 
from  the  fund  In  excess  of  •100.000. 
••S«c.  9034.  ENTnxiMENT  or  ELicnu  Caw- 
DiDAres  TO  Pay  MINTS, 
"(a)  Ik  GEjreaAL. — Every  candidate  who  Is 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  section 
9033  Is  entitled  to  payments  under  section 
9037  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
each  contribution  received  since  the  most 
recent  presidential  election  by  that  candi- 
date, or  by  his  authorized  committees,  disre- 
garding any  amount  of  contributions  from 
any  person  to  the  extent  that  the  total  of 
the  amounts  contributed  by  that  person 
•Ince  that  election  exceeds  «I0O.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  ■contribution' 
means  a  gift  of  money  niade  by  a  written 
Instrument  which  identifies  the  person  mak- 
ing the  contribution  by  full  name  and  maU- 
Ing  address,  but  dojs  not  include  a  subocrip- 
tloD,  loan,  advance,  cr  deposit  of  money,  or 
anything  described  In  subparagraph  (B). 
(C).  cr  (D)   of  section  9032(4). 

■'(to)  ijiirrATioNs. — The  total  amcunt  of 
payments  to  which  a  candidate  is  entitled 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  net  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  5  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  United  States, 
as  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  section  101(a)  (5)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
''Sxc.  9035.  QvAi^nxD      Campaign      Expcnss 

LXMITATlON. 

"(a)  LiMTTAnoNs — No  candidate  aball 
knowingly  Incur  qualified  campaign  expenses 
In  excess  cf  116,000,000  in  connection  with 
his  campaign  fcr  nomination  for  election  to 
the  cfflce  of  President. 

"(b)  ADJtJSTMirNT — At  the  beginning  cf 
each  calerdar  year,  as  necessary  data  become 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Depirtment  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the  Comptroller 
General  and  publUh  In  the  Poderil  Register 
the  perc?ntage  difference  between  the  price 
Index  (the  average  over  a  calendar  year  of 
the  Con*\imer  Price  Index  (all  Item: — Unlt'd 
States  city  average)  I  fcr  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  and  the  price  Index  for  calendar 
year  1974  The  amount  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  changed  by  such  percentage  dlffer- 
en?e  and  the  amount  In  subsection  (a),  as 
changed  by  such  percintage.  shall  be  the 
amount  applicable  under  c\jt>a;ctton  (a)  for 
thit  calendar  year. 

•■Sic.  903fl.  CraTtncATioN  bt  CoMrxmoLLE* 
OnratAi.. 
"(a)  CrrrtncATToif — On  the  basta  of  the 
evidence,  books.  record3.  and  Infcrmation 
furnished  by  each  candidate,  and  his  author- 
teed  committees,  who  la  eligible,  under  s;c- 
tlon  9033. to  receive  paymeata  und:r  section 
9037,  and  prior  to  examination  and  audit 
under  section  9038,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  certify  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secre- 


tary cr  his  delegate  for  payment  to  each  can- 
didate under  section  9037  the  amount  to 
which  that  candidate  Is  entitled  under  sec- 
Uon  9034. 

"(b)  PtWAUTT  or  DrraBMTNATioNS. — Initial 
certifications  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  subsection  (a),  and  all  determinations 
made  toy  him  under  this  chapter,  are  final 
and  conclaslve.  except  to  the  extent  that 
they  as^  subject  to  examination  and  audit 
by  the  Comptroller  General  under  section 
9038  and  Judicial  review  under  section  9042. 
'■Sbc,  9037.  Patmxnts    to    Bliclblb    Cawdi- 

DATBS. 

"(a)  Ebtabushmknt  or  Fttnti. — There  Is 
established  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  a 
special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Presidential 
Primary  Matching  Payment  Fund.  There  are 
hereby  appropriated,  cut  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

•■(b)  Patmbnts  PaoM  the  Pttnd. — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  certification  frcm  the  Comptroller 
Gsneral  under  section  9036,  but  not  before 
the  beginning  of  the  matching  payment  pe- 
riod, the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
promptly  transfer  the  amcunt  certified  by 
the  Comptroller  General  from  the  fund  to  the 
candidate. 
'Sec.  0O38.  Examination  and  Atniirs:  Repat- 

MKNTS. 

"(a)  Examinations  and  Addits. — After 
each  matching  payment  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  conduct  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  qualified  campaign  expenies  of 
every  candidate  and  his  committees  who  re- 
ceived payments  under  section  9037. 
"(b)  Repatmtnts. — 

"(1)  If  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to 
a  candidate  from  the  fund  was  in  excess  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to  which 
that  candidate  was  entitled  under  section 
9034.  he  shall  notify  the  candidate,  and  the 
candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
de'.egate  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  amcunt  of 
excess  payments. 

••(2)  If  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
that  any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a 
canildate  from  the  fund  was  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than — 

■■(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  r.spect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  which  were  recel.ed 
and  expendeo)  which  were  used,  to  de- 
fray qualified  campaign  expenses,  he  shall 
notify  that  candidate  of  the  amount  so 
used,  and  the  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  an  amount  equal 
to  such  amount. 

••(3)  Amounts  received  by  a  candidate 
from  the  fund  may  bs  retained  for  the 
liquidation  of  ail  obligations  to  pay  qualified 
campaign  expenses  incurred  for  a  period 
not  exceedlig  6  months  after  the  end  cf 
the  matching  payment  period.  After  all 
obligations  have  been  liquidated,  that  p:r- 
tlon  of  any  unexpended  balances  remaining 
In  the  cstndldate's  accounts  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  unexpended  balance 
as  the  total  amount  received  from  the  fund 
bsars  to  the  t,.tal  of  all  deposits  made  Into 
the  candidate  s  accounts  shall  be  promptly 
repaid  to  the  fund. 

••(c)  NonricATioN. — No  notification  shall 
be  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  under 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  a  matching 
payment  period  more  than  3  years  after 
the  end  of  such  period. 

•■(d)  Dspoarr  or  RirAVMrNTS. — All  pay- 
menu  received  "jy  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
by  him  in  the  fund. 

••8lC.    9041.     iNTOaMATION    ON     PtOPOSKD    Kx- 
PCMSCS. 

••(a)  RzpoaTS  BT  CANon)AT«8. — Each  candi- 
date shall,  from  time  to  time  a*  the  Comp- 


troller General  may  require,  furnish  to  the 
Comptroller  General  a  detailed  statement. 
In  such  form  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
prescribe,  of — 

•■(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committee  prior  to  the  date  of  such  state- 
ment hether  or  not  evidence  of  such  ex- 
penses has  been  furnished  fcr  purposes  of 
section  9036 ) ,  and 

••(2)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
which  the  candidate  and  his  authorized  com- 
mittees propose  to  Incur  on  or  after  the  date 
of  such  statement. 

•■(b)  Publication. — The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  receives 
each  statament  under  subsection  (a),  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  summary  of  such  atate- 
mont,  together  with  any  other  data  or  In- 
formation he  deems  advisable,  in  the  Federal 
Rcglstar. 

•■Sec.  C040.  Reports  to  Conosess;  Recula- 
tions 
■■(a)  Reports. — The  Comptroller  General 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each 
matching  payment  period,  submit  a  full  re- 
port to  the  Senate  and  Houss  of  Repre- 
sentatives setting  forth — 

'■(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
(shown  In  the  detail  the  C-mptroUer  Gen- 
eral determines  necessary)  Incurred  by  the 
candidates  of  each  political  party  and  their 
authorized  committees; 

•■(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  him  under 
section  9036  for  paymsnt  to  each  eligible 
C£.ndldate:  and 

■■(3)  the  amount  of  payments.  If  any,  re- 
quired from  cadldates  under  section  9038, 
nnd  the  rezsocs  for  each  payment  required. 
Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  bs  printed  as  a  Senate  documpnt. 
•■(b)  Resitlations,  Etc. — The  Comptroller 
General  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulitlons.  to  conduct  examlnitlons  and 
audits  (In  addition  to  the  examlnat'ons  and 
audits  required  by  section  9038  (a)  ),  to  con- 
duct Investigations,  and  to  require  the  keep- 
ing and  submission  of  any  books,  records, 
and  information,  which  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  chapter. 
■Sec.    0011.    Participation    bt    CoMPTROixi^ 

OSNKRAI.    in    JOOICLAL    PROCEEil- 
INC3. 

••(a)  Appearance  bt  Cocnsei,. — The  Comp- 
troller General  Is  authorized  to  appear  In  and 
d:?fend  against  any  action  Instituted  under 
this  section,  either  by  attorneys  employed 
In  his  office  cr  by  counsel  whom  he  may  ap- 
point without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
whose  compensation  he  may  fix  without  re- 
gard to  the  pr<  visions  of  chapter  61  and  sub- 
ch  pter  III  of  chapter  63  of  sueh  title. 

■■(b)  RccovERT  or  Certain  Payments  — 
The  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized, 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  In 
subsection  (a),  to  Institute  actions  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
recovery  of  an^  amounts  determined  to  be 
payable  to  the  Secretary  cr  hU  delegate  as  a 
result  of  an  examination  and  audit  made  pur- 
suant to  section  9038. 

•■(c)  Injunctive  PELiEr — The  Comptroller 
General  Is  authorized,  through  attorneys  and 
counsel  described  in  subsection  (a),  to  peti- 
tion the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  In- 
junctive relief  as  is  appropriate  to  Imple- 
ment any  provljlons  of  this  chapter. 

••(d)  Appeai. — The  Comptroller  General  Is 
authorized  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
appeal  from,  and  to  petition  the  Supreme 
Court  for  certiorari  to  review.  Judgments  or 
decrees  entered  with  respect  to  actions  In 
which  he  appears  pursuant  to  the  authority 
provided  In  this  section. 
"Sec.  9042.     JuDiciAi,  Review  ^ 

■■(a)  Review  or  Agency  Action  by  th« 
CoMPTROLiER  GENERAL —Any  Rgency  •wtlon 
by  the  Comptroller  General  made  under  the 
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provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  pe- 
tition filed  In  such  court  within  30  days  after 
the  agency  action  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral for  which  review  Is  sought. 

'■(b)  Review  Procedures. — The  provisions 
of  chapter  7  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
apply  to  Judicial  review  of  any  agency  action, 
as  defined  In  section  551(13)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 
"Sec.  9043.     Criminal  Penalties 

■•(a)  Excess  Campaign  Expenses. — Any  per- 
son who  violates  the  provisions  of  section 
9036(B)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  ycajs,  or 
both.  Any  ofllcer  or  member  of  any  political 
committee  who  knowingly  consents  to  any 
expenditure  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
section  9035(a)  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
J25,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Unlawful  Use  or  Payments. — 
"(l)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  who  re- 
ceives any  pajtnent  under  section  9037,  or  to 
who  many  portion  of  any  such  payment  Is 
transferred,  knowingly  and  willfully  to  use, 
or  authorize  the  use  of,  such  payment  or 
such  portion  for  any  purpK>se  other  than — 

•■(A)  to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses, or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  quail- 
fled  campaign  jxpeuiies  which  were  received 
and  expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray 
qualified  campaign  expenses. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  pro- 
visions ot  paragraph  <1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  »10.000.  or  In^wisoned  not  more 
than  5  jemxA.  at  both. 

■■(c)    False  Statements,  Etc. — 
"(1)   It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully — 

'■(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  Information 
to  the  Comptroller  General  under  this  chap- 
ter, or  to  include  In  any  evidence,  books, 
or  Information  so  furnished  any  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify 
or  conceal  any  evidence,  books,  or  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  a  oertlflcaUon  by  the  (3omp- 
troller  General  or  an  examination  and  audit 
by  the  ComptrollfT  Ocneral  under  this  chap- 
ten  or 

'■(B)  to  fall  to  furnUh  to  the  Comptroller 
General  any  records,  books,  or  information 
requested  by  him  tor  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

■'(2)  Any  joerson  who  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  flned  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Kickbacks  and  Illegal  Payments. — 
"(1)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  pprson  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  give  or  aco^pt  any  kick- 
back or  any  llle|r*l  pnym^nt  In  connectlofi 
with  any  quallfled  campaign  expense  of  a 
candidate,  or  his  autiionzed  conunlttee,  who 
receives  payment  under  section  9037. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  porARraph  (1)  shall  be  flned  not 
more  than  »'.  D.iXm.).  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  flv<p  years,  ur  bulh. 

■•(3)  III  addiuon  to  the  peruUly  provided 
by  parairrrtp'.  J'  anv  prrsnii  who  accepts 
any  kickback  or  .lle^al  puyrneiii  ;u  connec- 
tion with  any  quaiilied  campaign  expense  of 
a  candidate  or  las  auUioriBed  comm!'i4*es 
shall  pay  to  the  .S«<cr<-tary  for  dppojut  in 
the  find,  an  luiiounl  equal  to  125  peri«nt 
of   the  klckbacK   or  payment  received. 

CrNTRAL  campaign  COMMITTEES.  CAMPAIOW 
DEPOSITOmiEa,  AND  UMITATIONS  ON  CASH 
TRAN.SACnOirS 

Sec.  9.  Title  m  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  308  through  311  as  aecUons 
311  through  S14.  and  by  laaerting  after 
section    307    the    following    new   eectlooa; 


'■central    CAMPAIGN   COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  Each  candidate  shall  des- 
ignate one  political  committee  as  his  central 
campaign  committee.  A  candidate  for  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  for  election,  to  the 
office  of  President,  may  also  designate  one 
political  committee  In  each  State  to  which  he 
Is  a  candidate  as  his  State  campaign  com- 
mittee for  that  State.  The  designation  shall 
be  made  In  writing,  and  a  copy  of  the  desig- 
nation, togetber  with  such  Information  as 
the  Commission  may  require,  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Commission  upon  the  desig- 
nation of   any   such   commif.pe 

"(b)  No  political  commltiec  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  central  campaign  committee  of 
more  than  one  candidate  The  central  cam- 
paign cfinuTiUtee  and  each  State  campaign 
committee  designated  by  a  candidate  Tioml- 
nated  by  £'  political  party  (or  election  to  the 
office  of  President  shall  be  the  central  cam- 
paign committee  and  the  State  campaign 
committees  of  the  candidate  nominated  by 
that  party  for  election  to  the  oUice  of  Vlx» 
President. 

"(c)(1)  Any  political  committee  author- 
ized by  a  candidate  to  accept  contributions 
or  make  expenditures  in  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomlnatl'  n  or  for  election, 
which  is  not  a  central  campalm  committee 
OT  a  State  campaign  committee,  sliall  fur- 
nish each  report  required  of  it  under  section 
S04  (other  than  reports  required  by  V.\p  last 
clause  of  section  304(a)  1  to  that  candidate's 
central  campaign  committee  soon  ei.oufih  In 
advance  of  the  filing  dates  In  section  304  a) 
to  enable  the  central  campalen  committee 
to  file  Its  reports  on  those  elates 

••(2)  The  supervisory  otficer  may.  by  reeii- 
tatlon,  require  any  political  committee  re- 
ceiving contrlbutlc  us  or  maklne  expendi- 
tures In  a  State  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
who,  under  subsection  (al,  has  de.-slpna'ed  a 
State  central  canipaten  committee  for  that 
State  to  furnish  Its  statements  and  reports  to 
that  State  central  cainpatpn   committee. 

•■(3)  The  supervisory  officer  may  require 
any  political  committee  to  furnish  any  state- 
ment or   report  directly   to  him 

"(d)  Each  jxiinica!  committee  which  Is  a 
central  canipftlsm  committee  shall  receive 
all  reports  and  statements  filed  with  or  tur- 
nished  to  It  by  other  political  curunutlees, 
and  consolidate  and  furnish  the  reports  and 
statements  to  the  supervisory  officer,  to- 
gether with  Its  own  reports  and  statements, 
in  accordance  with  the  pro\islons  of  this 
title  and  regulatloas  prescribed  by  him. 

■"CAMPAIGN    DEPOSITORIES 

"Sec.  309  (aUn  Each  candidate  shall 
designate  one  National  or  State  bank  as  hl» 
campalpn  depoisUory  Ttie  central  campaign 
committee  of  that  candldat.e  and  any  other 
pt>litlcal  committee  aiilhorlT'ed  by  Mm  to 
receive  coi.trlhutlons  or  to  make  expenditures 
on  Ms  »)ehBlf  shall  maintain  a  che<-klng  ac- 
count at  the  depiMltory  so  designated  by  the 
candidate  and  shall  deposit  any  contrlba- 
tlons  received  by  that  committee  Into  that 
account  No  eitpendlt  ire  may  be  made  t)y  any 
such  committee  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or 
to  Influence  his  election  except  by  check 
drawn  on  that  account,  other  than  petty  cash 
enpondltiires  as  provided   In  subsection   (b). 

■'  2)  TTie  treas  irer  of  each  political  com- 
mute* (other  than  a  polttlcn!  committee 
authorlred  by  a  candidate  to  receive  contrlbu- 
t!  j;^  or  t.o  make  e!ri>endlture!  on  his  behalf) 
shall  desirnate  cne  National  or  State  bank 
as  the  campaign  def)OBltory  of  that  com- 
mittee and  shall  maintain  a  checking 
account  for  the  committee  at  R»:ch  deposi- 
tory All  contributions  received  by  that  com- 
mittee shall  be  deprislted  In  such  account. 
No  expenditure  may  be  made  by  that  com- 
mittee except  by  check  drawn  on  that  ac- 
count, other  than  petty  cash  eipendilure*  a* 
provided  In  subsecUun  ib>. 

■'(b)  A  fiiAiUctu  oummittee  m^y  nmiut&in 
a  petty  ca&h  fund  out  of  which  It  may  make 
expeodlturoB  not  la  ex(3aM  of  #60   to  aa/ 


person  In  connection  with  a  single  purchase 
or  traiiaactlon.  A  record  of  petty  (cash  dis- 
bursements shall  be  kept  in  accordance  wltb 
requirements  established  by  the  supervisory 
officer,  and  such  statements  and  reports 
thereof  shall  be  furnished  to  the  supervisory 
officer  OS  he  may  require. 

"(c)  A  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  fcr  election,  to  the  office  of  President 
may  establish  one  such  depository  In  each 
State,  which  shall  be  considered  by  his  State 
campaigu  conunittee  for  that  State  and  any 
other  political  committee  authorized  by  him 
to  receive  contributions  or  to  make  expendi- 
tures on  his  behalf  In  that  State,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  supervisory 
officer,  as  his  single  campaign  depository. 
The  campaign  depository  of  Uie  candidate 
of  a  political  parly  for  election  to  the  office 
of  Vice  President  sliall  be  the  campaign 
dep(isitory  designated  by  the  candidate  ol 
that  party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent.". 

"LIMITATIONS   ON    CASH   TRANSACTIOMS 

"Sec.  310.  No  political  committee  shall  re- 
ceive a  contribution,  or  contributions  In  the 
aggregate,  from  any  person  of  •eo  or  more 
other  than  In  the  form  of  a  check  drawn 
on  the  acwount  of  the  person  making  the 
contribution  No  political  committee  shall 
make  any  e.rpenditure  cf  $50  or  more  other 
than  by  chck  drawn  on  the  account  of  that 
committee  and  elgned  t>y  the  treasurer  of 
the  committee  or   his   delegate  ". 

INCREASED    PENALTY    FOB    VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  10.  Section  314  (as  redesignated  by 
this  Act)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (relating  to  penalty  for  viola- 
tions)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PENALTY   POE  TIOLATiaNB 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  Violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  flO.OOO,  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  with  knowledge  or  reason  to  know  that 
the  action  committed  or  omitted  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  la  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100.0<X),  Imprisonment  tar 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

REPEAL    OP   equal    TIME    PROVISIONS    FOR    PRESI- 
DENTIAL AND  VICE-PEESIDENTIAL  CAKDinATta 

Sec.  11.  Section  316ia)  of  the  Conimunl- 
caUoas  Act  of  1934  (47  U.SC.  315ia))  U 
axoended  by  laser ung  after  "public  office"'  In 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  foUowmg:  ", 
other  than  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President,". 
LiMrrA"noNs  ok  contriputioks  and  expxndi- 

lURES    AND    PENALTY    Pi)«    EMBEZZUjeEKT 

Sec    12.   (a)   Chapter  29  of  f.lle  18    United 

Stales   Code.    Is   amended    by   »d:llnK    at   the 

end  inereof  the  foUosrlng  new  .sections: 

"§  614.  Unjltatlon^  on  Preside!. tla!  campaign 

contributions  and  expenditures  by 

persons  not  irandldatcs 

"(1)  No  peison  shall  make  any  contribu- 
tion during  the  calendar  yeir  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  candidate  which  Is  In  excess  of 
the  amount  which,  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  of — 

"(A)  all  other  contributions  made  by  that 
person  during  the  calendar  year  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  that  candidate  in  connection  with 
his  campaign  for  nomination  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President,  would  exceed  *3  000, 
or 

B  ft'.,  'tl.pr  •o:,trlbuli(>ns  made  by  ttiat 
peroon  during  tbe  calendar  year  to  or  lor  t.he 
beneni  of  thai  candidate  la  cx>aueciioT.  with 
his  campaign  for  elecU(]a  to  the  office  uf 
President,  w.iiild  exceed  t3  OCX) 

"(2)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"tA;  a  iXi.ilzia\i:iMi  to  a  cauididate  nomi- 
nated by  a  poliU(;Ai  party  for  eieclion  to  'uie 
olS-e  of  Vice  Presideiit  shall  be  oooaidered 
to  be  a  coaLTibutioii  to  the  caucUdai,e  Loni;- 
aated  by  that  party  for  elacUtkU  to  the  office 
of  President, 
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"(B)  a  contribution  m«de  fo  %  political 
commttt««  or  fund  auttoortzed  by  a  candi- 
date to  receive  contributions  for  that  candi- 
date st«ll  be  considered  to  be  a  contribution 
to  that  candidate: 

"(C)  any  contribution  made  In  connection 
wltb  a  campaign  in  a  year  otber  than  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  election  to  which 
that  campaign  relates  Is  held  shall  be  taken 
!nto  consideration  and  counted  toward  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  this  section  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  that  election  Is  held. 
"(3)  The  limitations  imposed  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to  contributions  to  a 
candidate  from  one  of  his  authorized  po- 
litical committees. 

"(b)  No  person  who  Is  not  authorized  In 
writing  by  a  candldats  to  make  expenditures 
on  his  behalf  in  connection  with  his  cam- 
paign for  nomination  for  election  to  the 
offlc?  of  President  shall  make  any  expenditure 
on  behalf  of  that  candidate  (except  by  con- 
tribution made  to  that  candidate  or  one  of 
his  authorized  political  committees)  during 
■  ny  calendar  year  In  excess,  In  the  aggregate. 
of  tl.CXK). 

"(c)  As  used  Ln  this  section,  the  words 
"contribution"  and  "expendlt«u«"  shall  not 
be  construed  to  include — 

"(1)  personal  services  provided  without 
compensation  by  Individuals  volunteering  a 
portion  cr  all  of  tteir  time  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  cr  political  committee. 

"(3)  communications  by  any  organization, 
excluding  a  political  party,  solely  to  its  mem- 
bers and  their  families  on  any  subject, 

"(3)  communications  (Including  advertise- 
ments) to  any  person  on  any  subject  by  any 
organisation  which  is  organized  solely  as  an 
lasue-orlented  organization,  which  commu- 
nications neither  endorse  nor  oppose  any 
candidate  for  Federal  office. 

"(4)  ncrmal  billing  credit  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  days. 

"(6)  expenditures  by  a  broadcaster  reg- 
ulated by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, or  by  a  periodical  publication,  in 
reporting  the  news  or  in  taking  editorial  posi- 
tions, or 

"(6)  expenditures  by  any  organization  de- 
scrlljed  In  section  601(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  Ls  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code  in 
communicating  to  its  members  the  views  of 
that    organization. 

"(d)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion Ls  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
•35.000,  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  Ave 
years,  or  both. 

"I  816.  Embezzlement  or  conversion  of  polit- 
ical contributions 
"Whoever.  iMlng  a  candidate,  or  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  a  political  committee. 
or  a  person  acting  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
or  political  committee,  embezzles,  knowing- 
ly converts  to  his  own  use.  or  to  any  other 
noncampalgn  use.  or  dep>oelU  in  any  place 
or  In  any  manner  except  as  authorized  by  law. 
any  contributions  or  campaign  funds  en- 
trusted to  him  or  under  bis  possession,  cus- 
tody or  control;   cr 

"Whoever  receives,  conceals,  or  retains  the 
same  with  intent  to  convert  it  to  his  u£e  or 
gain,  knowing  It  to  have  been  embezzled  or 
converted — 

"Shall  be  lined  not  more  than  150,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both;  but  If  the  value  of  such  property  doea 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  (100.  he  shall  be  fljoed 
not  more  than  •1.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both  " 

lb)  Section  591  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  striking  out  "and  811" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '9\\.  814,  and 
615". 

(c)  The  table  of  sectloiM  for  chapter  39 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  items. 

"814.  Limitations  on  Presidential  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  by 
persona  not  candidates, 


"015.  Embezzlement  or  conversion  of  politi- 
cal  contributions.". 

UISCTTW    DATS 

Sac.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  enactment. 

DrrASJD    EXP1-AN4TION :    Rxviskd    Mowoals- 

SCUWKIKES.      PaxalDENTlAI.     Campaicm     Fi- 
MANCING  Act  of  1973 

I.  paiiiAar  eixcttons 

A.  Each  candidate  In  the  Presidential  pri- 
maries Is  entitled  to  matching  payments 
from  the  Treasury  for  the  first  8100  or  less 
received    from  each    individual   contributor. 

1.  Payments  begin  14  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  general  election  for  President. 

3.  Any  contribution  made  "In  connection 
with"  the  candidates  cimpaljn  for  nomina- 
tion. In  whatever  year  It  occurs.  Is  eligible 
for  matchl.ig.  However,  all  such  contrlbu- 
tlors  are  aggrepited,  and  ro  more  than  8100 
from  any  contributor  may  bs  matched. 

B.  Candidates  must  accumulite  8100.000 
In  matchable  contributions  before  the  first 
Treasury  matching  payments  are  made.  Thus 
a  candidate  would  have  to  accumulate  1000 
contrlbuUons  of  8100  each.  3000  contrlbu- 
Uons  of  850  each,  etc.  Only  the  first  8100  of 
each  co^trlbution  counts  toward  meeting 
the    8100. (XX)    requirement. 

C.  No  candidate  may  receive  total  match- 
ing payments  In  excess  of  6«  for  each  person 
over  18  In  the  United  States  (roughly  87 
million). 

D.  No  candidate  may  spend  more  than  815 
million  In  his  campaign  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.  ThlJ  limit  increases  wltb  cost 
of  living  increases. 

E.  Matching  payments  may  be  used  only 
for  legitimate  campaign  expenses  during  the 
pre-nominatlon  perlcd.  and  unspent  pay- 
ments must  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

F.  The  Comptroller  Oe  leral  certifies  eligi- 
bility for  payments,  and  Ls  responsible  for 
conducting  a  detailed  post-convention  audit 
and  obtaining  repayments  when   necessary. 

0.  There  are  ssvere  criminal  penalties  for 
exceeding  the  overall  primary  spending  lim- 
its, and  for  unlawful  use  of  payments,  false 
statements  to  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
kickbacks  and  Illegal  paymenu. 

n.  czxxxAi.  n-scnoif 
A.  The  existing  Pre:;ldentlal  Election  Cam- 
paign   Fund    Act    (the   81    check-off)    Is   re- 
tained, with  the  following  amendments: 

1.  The  requirement  for  a  separate  appro- 
priation before  money  from  the  81  check- 
off Fund  becomes  available  is  removed,  mak- 
ing the  check-off  relf -appropriating. 

3.  The  amount  of  the  check-off  Is  doubted 
from  the  exUtlng  level  of  81  (83  on  a  Joint 
return)   to  83  (84  on  a  Joint  return). 

3.  Candidates  are  permitted  to  receive  and 
spend  private  contributions  of  83000  or  leas 
(see  m..  below)  to  supplement  the  funds 
they  receive  from  the  81  check-off,  up  to  a 
maximum  overall  spending  limit  In  the  gen- 
eral election  of  830  million. 

a.  Under  the  existing  81  check-off  law, 
major  party  candidates  may  not  use  private 
contributions  at  all  If  they  receive  their  full 
entitlement  from  the  check-off  ( 15c  per  elig- 
ible voter,  or  roughly  830-33  million),  and 
minor  and  new  Party  candidates  may  use 
private  contributions  only  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  smaller  amount  they 
receive  from  the  check-off  and  the  amount 
major  party  candidates  are  entitled  to.  (If 
the  funds  in  the  check-off  are  not  sufficient 
to  provide  major  party  candidates  with  the 
full  amount  they  are  entitled  to.  they  also 
may  raise  private  money  to  make  up  the 
difference  )  All  candidates  using  the  check- 
off money  are  thus  limited  to  spending  no 
more  than  830-33  million  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. Thoee  who  accept  no  check-off  money, 
however,  may  spend  an  unlimited  amount 
In  the  general. 

b.  The  830  million  limit  on  total  spending 
In  the  general  election  imposed  by  this  bill 
applies  to  alt  candidates  (Including  those 
Who    decline    their    entitlement    from    the 


check-off),  and  therefore  leaves  no  Incentive 
for  a  candidate  not  to  use  the  check-off. 
The  830  mllllcn  limit  would  Incrcace  with 
cost  of  living  increaces. 

c.  The  830  million  limit  would  permit 
ma.'or  party  candidates  to  supplement  the 
820-32  mllllcn  tfcey  receive  from  the  check- 
off with  88-10  million  from  private  contri- 
butions of  83000  or  less.  This  %  public.  Vt 
private,  ratio  would  continue  as  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increases  raised  the  830  million  spend- 
ing limit,  and  as  population  Increases  raise 
the  amount  major  party  candidates  may 
receive  from  the  check-off  (16c  times  the 
voting  age  population). 

d.  Minor  and  new  party  candidates  could 
receive  a  larger  proportion  of  their  funds 
from  private  sources  to  make  up  for  their 
smoller  entitlement  under  the  81  check-off 
but  In  no  case  could  their  total  spending 
exceed   830  million   in   the  gcnsral  election. 

B.  Payments  to  candidates  are  distributed 
In  accordance  with  the  existing  law.  le  : 

1.  Major  party  candidates  (those  whoee 
party  received  25  percent  cr  more  of  the 
vote  In  the  previous  election) — 15c  times  the 
10-and-cver  population  of  the  US. 

2.  Miner  party  candidates  (those  whose 
cardldates  received  l>etween  6  and  35  percent 
of  the  vote  In  the  previous  election)— a  per- 
centage of  the  major  party  candidate  entitle- 
ment equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  average 
ma.'or  party  vote  their  candidate  received  In 
the  preceding  or  current  election  (which- 
ever Is  larger). 

3  New  party  candidates — If  the  candidates 
receives  more  than  5  percent  of  the  vote  In 
the  current  election,  he  Is  repaid  after  the 
election  according  to  the  percentage  of  the 
average  major  party  vote  received. 

C  The  Comptroller  General  certifies  eligi- 
bility for  payments  and  Is  responsible  for 
conducting  a  detailed  post-convention  audit 
and   obtaining   repayments   when   necessary. 

D.  There  are  severe  criminal  penalties  for 
exceeding  the  overall  general  election  spend- 
ing limit,  and  for  unlawful  use  of  payments, 
falfe  statements  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  kickbacks  and  Illegal  payments, 
m.    conraiBUTioN    uMtrs    roa    pbcsidbntial 

CAMPAIGNS 

A.  No  Individual,  organization,  or  group 
may  contribute  mere  than  a  total  of  83000  to 
any  Presidential  candidate  In  connection 
with  his  or  her  campaign  for  the  nomination, 
and  another  83000  m  connection  with  his  or 
her  general  election  campaign. 

1.  Contributions  given  In  any  year  "in  con- 
nection with"  a  campaign  count  toward  the 
llmiu  for  the  year  in  which  the  election  Is 
held. 

B.  Individuals  or  groups  acting  independ- 
ently (I.e.,  without  written  authorization 
from  the  candidate)  may  spend  no  more 
than  81000  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  In  the 
prenomlnatlon  period  (a  similar  limit  In  the 
existing  81  check-off  law  already  applies  to 
the  general  election  period) . 

rv.  MISCKLLANB30S 

A.  The  equal  time  provisions  are  removed 
for  Prisldentlal  candidates. 

B.  Each  candidate  Is  required  to  set  up  a 
single  central  campaign  committee  to  han- 
dle reporting  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
and  a  single  campaign  depcsltory  through 
which  all  receipts  and  expenditures  must  be 
channeled. 

C  All  cash  transactions  (contributions  or 
expenditures)   of  860  or  over  are  prohibited 

D.  The  existing  tax  credit  Is  doubled  to 
make  It  one-half  of  any  contribution  up  to 
850  (8100  for  Joint  returns),  and  the  exist- 
ing deduction  Is  doubled  to  8100  (8300  for 
Joint  returns) . 

E.  The  penalty  for  misdemeanor  violations 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  (now  81,000  and/or  on;  year  imprison- 
ment) Is  Increased  to  810.000  and/or  one 
year  In  prison,  and  knowing  violations  are 
made  a  felony  punishable  by  a  flne'of  up  to 
8100.000  and.'or  Imprisonment  for  up  to  five 
years. 
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F  Embezzlement  or  conversion  to  non- 
campalgn  use  of  political  contributions  Is 
made  a  felony  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to 
850.000  and/or  Imprisonment  of  up  to  five 
years. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  again  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  in  Intro- 
ducing the  Mondale-Schweiker  bill  to 
provide  public  financing  of  Presidential 
election  campaigns. 

This  measure  is  substantially  the  same 
as  S.  2238,  the  biU  we  introduced  July  24. 
That  bill  was  incorporated  into  the  cam- 
paign public  financing  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceihng  bill,  and  constituted  the 
Presidential  primary  feature  of  that  debt 
ceiling  amendment.  Despite  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  had  the  support  of  a 
solid  majority  of  Senators,  it  fell  prey 
to  a  nemesis  of  our  democratic  process — 
the  filibuster.  I  regret  that  the  minority 
of  the  Senate  has  forced  its  will  upon  the 
majority  and  that  we  were  not  able  to 
take  advantage  of  this  significant  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  meaningful  reform  to  our 
electoral  process. 

The  specter  of  secret  bundles  of  $100,- 
000  in  cash  in  black  bags  Is  repugnant  to 
all  Americans. 

In  1972  the  violations  of  the  1971  cam- 
paign reform  law,  plus  the  violations  ol 
laws  against  corporate  contributions  that 
have  been  on  the  books  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, combined  to  bring  public  outrage  to 
a  new  high  over  the  excesses  and  abuses 
of  depending  solely  on  large  contribu- 
tions for  Federal  election  campaigns. 

It  was  the  scandalous  abuses  of  private 
financing  of  campaigns  in  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1972  that  has  resulted  in 
strong  public  pressure  to  take  action  this 
year  to  institute  public  financing  of  the 
Presidential  election. 

The  Presidential  race  Is  a  national 
event  that  dominates  public  attention 
and  the  media  in  the  elecUon  year.  The 
outcome  of  the  Presidential  election  af- 
fects every  American.  As  we  are  tragical- 
ly seeing  week  after  week,  the  abuses  and 
excesses  of  private  financing  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaigns  also  affect  every 
American. 

The  price  the  taxpayers  pay  for  special 
favors  and  influence  by  large  contributors 
is  incalculable,  but  we  pay  this  price,  and 
every  taxpayer  is  affected. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  be- 
gin our  campaign  reform  process  by  in- 
suring that  the  Presidential  election  is 
paid  for  by  the  public  at  large,  and  not  by 
a  few  private  special  interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  more  firmly  com- 
mitted than  ever  to  the  principal  of  pub- 
lic financing  of  political  campaigns,  and 
I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  give  Its  ap- 
proval to  this  measure  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself, 
Mr.    RiBicoFF.    Mr.    Ervin.    Mr. 
Percy.    Mr.    Javits.    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S  2776.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive  and  efiQclent   management   of   the 
Nation's  energy  policies  and  programs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration  and  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  RrBicorr, 


Ervin,  Percy,  Javits,  Randolph,  and 
Fannin,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration. 

This  legislation  has  been  proposed  by 
the  President  and  is  designed  to  provide 
an  administrative  organization  within 
the  Federal  Government  which  can  deal 
with  the  urgent  energy  problems  facing 
the  Nation.  While  it  proposes  changes 
which  are  long  overdue,  it  is  essentially 
an  emergency  measure  designed  to  en- 
courage more  effective  handling  of  these 
problems. 

In  brief,  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  administration  would  create  an  in- 
dependent executive  agency  for  a  fixed 
period  of  2  years,  to  be  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator and  Deputy  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  would 
transfer  to  the  new  agency  the  functions 
now  being  exercised  by  the  Office  of 
Petroleum  Allocation,  the  Office  of  En- 
ergy Conservation,  the  Office  of  Energy 
Data  and  Analysis,  and  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. It  would  also  transfer  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Energy  Division  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council. 

The  measure  also  includes  a  contro- 
versial provision  to  permit  the  transfer 
of  functions  of  other  Executive  agencies 
to  accomplish  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  legislation.  Such  transfers  would  be 
subject  to  disapproval  by  either  House  or 
Senate.  This  is  basically  the  reorganiza- 
tion authority  which  lapsed  earlier  this 
year  and  has  not  been  renewed  by  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  till  I 
am  introducing  today  represents  an  In- 
itial draft  and  is  not  necessarily  the  final 
administration  proposal.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  final  proposal,  together 
with  appropriate  justification,  will  be 
available  before  the  hearings  begin  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  shortages 
facing  the  country  and  the  impact  that 
these  shortages  will  have  on  employment 
and  the  economy  are  very  serious.  They 
are  not,  however,  any  reason  for  panic. 
The  situation  is  manageable  if  effective 
action  is  taken  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration's 
latest  proposal  will  provide  the  insti- 
tutional arrangements  for  effective  ac- 
tion. 

I  regret,  as  I  am  sure  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  regret,  that  implementa- 
tion of  this  new  proposal  will  be  con- 
strued by  some  to  reflect  unfavorably 
upon  individuals  in  the  administralion 
who  have  previously  held  or  still  hold 
positions  of  responsibility  for  energ\'  pol- 
icy. Frankly,  I  think  it  would  be  both 
unfair  and  inaccurate  to  blame  our  en- 
ergy problems  on  any  one  man  or  group 
of  men.  on  any  single  office  or  agency. 
The  failures  of  the  past — which  set  the 
stage  for  the  energ>'  crisis  of  today— are 
institutional  in  nature— they  are  deep 
rooted  and  complex  and  cannot  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  individual  perform- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  particularly  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  contribution  of  Gov. 
John  Love,  and  his  Deputy  Mr.  Charles 
DiBona,  whose  resignations  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  President  yesterday.  Gov- 


ernor Love  and  Charles  DiBona  are  able 
and  dedicated  public  servants. 

Governor  Love  came  to  Washington  to 
direct  the  new  Energy  Policy  Office  at  a 
critical  time.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  he 
was  even  given  the  staff  or  the  authority 
or  the  support  to  do  the  job  he  was  asked 
to  do. 

I  particularly  regret  the  circumstances 
of  Governor  Love's  departure  from  office, 
not  only  because  of  my  respect  for  him, 
but  also  because  the  country  loses  when 
able  men  who  enter  Federal  service  are 
treated  in  this  manner.  At  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  desperately 
needs  first-class  people  in  top  posts,  this 
inept  performance  will  hardly  encourage 
a  fiow  of  talent  from  private  life  to  pub- 
lic service. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
administration's  proposal  for  a  Federal 
Energy  Administration  will  bring  a  new 
sense  of  wfgency  and  purpose— as  well 
as  better  management — to  the  difficult 
energy  problems  we  face.  I  am  also  hope- 
ful that  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  after  appropriate  hearings, 
will  be  able  to  report  a  bill  that  will  re- 
ceive widespread  support  in  the  Senate. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  re- 
organization in  and  of  itself  will  not 
change  the  facts  nor  provide  any  new 
answers  to  the  critical  problems  we  face. 
These  problems  will  reqmre  responsive 
programs  and  intelligent  people  to  im- 
plement them.  They  will  require  enhght- 
ened  and  decisive  leadership. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  some 
supporting  material  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2776 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act." 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  ENESGT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  2(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
independent  executive  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Administration. 
The  Administration  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  and  Deputy  Administrator 
each  of  whom  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(b)(1)  The  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Administration  shaU  be  vested  In  and  exer- 
cised by  the  Administrator. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
delegate  such  of  his  functions  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(c)  The  AdmlnUtratlon  is  authorized  to 
have  six  Assistant  Administrators  and  three 
Assistants  to  the  Administrator,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

(d)  The  Administration  shall  have  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor. The  Oe'-ieral  Counsel  shall  be  the  chief 
lejal  officer  of  the  Administration. 

%)  The  .\ssl5tant  Administrators,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  and  the  Assistants  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  perform  such  functions  and 
duties  as  the  Administrator  may  prescritoe. 

(f)  The  Administrator  shall  designate  the 
order  In  which  the  Deputy  Administrator  and 
other  officials  shall  act  for  and  perform  the 
functions  of   the  Administrator  during   his 
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•baenc*  or  disability  or   tn  tbe  eT«Bt  of  • 
vacancy  In  tu  office 

rcHcncnra  ow  tub  rvmAi.  nraacT 
aoM  tvtarnuTio  M 
8«c-  Sfm)  The  FederaJ  EiierKy  Ad»ii«i«tr»- 
tlon  sbaU  be  respcmslfcle  (o»  aMuxlng  Uvat 
Adequate  pcovlslon  la  auule  to  me«t  tbe 
e  ergy  t-eeds  of  the  Nation  for  the  foreseeable 
future^  To  that  eud.  the  Adjnlnlstmtlan 
shall  plan,  direct  and  conduct  ^rmrrMot  re- 
lated to  the  productlort.  conservation,  nse. 
cor.trot.  dlatrUwlloo.  and  aUocatlon  otf  an 
forms  of  euer^ry 

(b)  The  Adjnlnlitrator  of  the  Federal  Ea- 
ergy  AdmtolaCraUon  sbali  be  the  President's 
adviser  with  respect  to  tbe  establlshmeat 
and  integratUin  of  domestic  and  foreign  pot- 
Iclea  relattng  to  energy  matters. 

TSANSrZBa 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  aod  vested  In  the  Administrator  an  func- 
tl;as  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor.  the 
Department  of  the  fnterlor.  and  ofllcers  aa4 
compmiente  of  that  department 

( I )  oa  relate  to  or  are  utaized  by  tbe  Office 
of  Petroleom  Allocation: 

1 1   A3  relate  to  or  are  utUiaed  by  the  Offlc* 
oi   Enerxy  ConottrvatLoD; 

(3)  as  relate  to  or  sre  utilized  by  tlve  Office 
of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis;  and 

(4)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Offlc« 
of  Oil  and  Ovls. 

fb»  TTiere  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
rested  In  the  Administrator  all  functtona  o< 
the  Chalrmm  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
the  E»ec\JtiTe  Director  of  the  Cost  of  laving 
CouQcU.  and  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU.  and 
officers  and  components  thereof  as  relate  to 
Of  are  utulzed  by  the  EInergy  Dtviston  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Cotmcll. 

(c)  Notwlthstandlrg  aay  other  provtsloa 
of  law.  the  Pr«sW«nt  nsay  traaafbr  to  the 
Admtnlatrator  any  function  of  any  otbex 
BzecuUve  agency,  as  deAned  In  Section  10& 
at  Utte  &  ol  ttaa  United  States  Code.  If  h» 
detervilnes  thit  such  transfer  would  further 
tt»  accompllshmer.t  of  the  Intent  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  notify 
the  President  of  the  Serrate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentitlves  forthwith 
a(  esdi  SDCli  tranafer  and  hJs  reasons  there- 
for and  ihail  ptibUab  a  notice  of  each  su^ 
transfer  In  Xbm  Pedcral  Register.  It  either 
the  Senate  oi  the  Botiae  at  Represent:: tlves, 
within  sixty  calendar  days  after  the  date  of 
delivery  of  any  such  notice,  shall  adopt  a 
resolution  disapproving  the  transfer  In- 
volved, the  functions  Involved  shall  Immedi- 
ately revert  to  the  Bxer^utlre  agency  from 
which  they  were  transferred.  Nothing  Xn  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  permit  any 
trmsfer  or  group  of  Crvnsfers  the  effect  of 
which  wo-utd  be  Inconsistent  with  tbe  pro- 
visions of  subsectloB  (a)  of  Section  906  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  B»ch  func- 
tion that  is  transfrrred  to  the  Adrntntetr*- 
tlon  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  revert 
to  the  Executive  agency  from  which  It  was 
transferred  npon  the  eiptratlon  of  thb  Act 
or  upon  such  earlier  date  as  the  Prealdent, 
or  the  Congreas  by  law,  msy  prescrthe. 

anicansiKAnvK  fvovisiohs 

Skc.  6.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Baergy  AdsaJnlatrattaB  Btay: 

( t  )  apf>r  m^  rinnioy  u  1  Ax  the  cooipet*- 
mjiion  id  itich  officers  %cul  employeee,  tnelud- 

<  »iu?nieya.  aj  sre  L-eresasry  to  pertoraa 
•.Ions  vested  In  him  and  prcscrloe 
--eir  »\»U»or'r7  ar  1  :^I•ie3■.  except  that  53 
<»--»m  and  ni^ii  yr  *  n.i/,  untler  this  pro- 
iMioii  ue  njn-per.i..;eti  ic  rutes  not  In  excess 
of  th-  -^e  pre»-T»orvl  for  Oa  18  under  Sec- 
<unn  3032  ot  t>t>  S  of  the  Uutted  States 
^otie.  sjT.  1  'Hat  3l  aucb  66  oScess  and  tear- 
;ju-'T<-ca,  la  vntj.  under  tkta  pcovlaloo.  to 
>.'.x>trtr«e  wtU>oi>i  r  Ksrd  to  the  provkstODS 
j(  t:uc  ^  ol  thf  Unjied  States  Code  goweralng 
ippotntstesta  m  U.e   -OBappiiti  .*  ierv  .'-t 

(2)    cs^Aoy    cx^i^Tta     expert  w.tiu  mt.*     aiid 


(rf  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
compensate  such  persons  at  rates  not  In  ex- 
cess ef  the  nakXisiuiB  dally  rate  prescribed 
for  aS-18  under  Section  5333  of  title  5  of  the 
Ualted  States  Code  for  persons  In  Oovem- 
ment   service  empJoyed   Intermittently: 

(3)  appoint  advisory  coaamlttees  composed 
at  sacft  private  ctttaens  or  oOdals  of  Pederal. 
State,  and  kxral  ;:r>vemmcnts  as  he  deems 
desirable  to  advtae  hkm.  and  compensate  such 
persons  other  than  those  employed  by  the 
FedeT.al  Goveriunent  at  rates  not  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  dally  rate  prescribed  for 
OS-18  ur-.der  Section  BSM  of  tttte  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  each  day  they  are  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  e«  their 
duties  (incltsdtng  travel  time)  as  members 
of  a  committee  and  pay  such  parsons  travel 
expenses  and  per  dlena  In  Ucu  of  subsistence 
at  rates  authorized  by  Section  5703  of  title 
5  of  the  UQltxl  States  Code  for  persons  In 
Goveroment  s:!rvlce  employed  IntermlttentTr; 

f4»  promolgate  snch  mles.  regnlatlona. 
and  procedtires  ss  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  In  hlna: 

(5)  utinze.  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personn-l.  equipment,  and  faculties  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  regtonal.  local,  and  private  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities,  with  or  without 
relmburseme -.  t  therefor,  and  tran-fer  funds 
made  available  pursnant  to  this  Act  to  Fed- 
eral. State,  regional.  local,  and  private  agen- 
eiss  and  Instrumentalities  as  retmhursement 
for  utilization  of  such  serv»ces,  personnel, 
•qutpme  .t.  and  faculties; 

(6)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
sorvlces.  except  whera  such  services  Involve 
administrative  proceedings.  Investigations,  or 
enforcement  powers  notwithstanding  the 
proTlslona  of  Section  3«T9  of  the  Hevlsed 
Statutes: 

(7)  adopt  an  offlcial  seal,  which  shall  be 
Jxidlclaily  noticed,  and  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 70»  of  UU«  18  of  the  United  States  Csde 
shall  apply  to  the  use  of  th:;  seal,  after  lu 
adoption  and  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, except  as  provided  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Admmistrator 

(8)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  mo:  ey  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible; 

(91  subject  to  appropriation  Acts,  enter 
into  and  perform  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive 8igre?ment3,  or  other  transactions  with 
any  public  agency  or  Instrumentality  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  assoctatton,  corpora- 
tion, or  Institution;  and 

(10)  perform  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  effective  fulflllment  of 
his  duties  and  functions. 

COMPCnSATIOV 

Sec  6  (a)  Section  53 IS  of  Utie  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  t>y  adding  at 
the  end  ttavcof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2i  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Ei^ergy 
Administration." 

(b)  SecUon  5314  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Statrs  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(621  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  ** 

(ci  8:xrtion  5315  of  UtIe  5  of  the  Ualted 
States  C:Kle  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(991  Assistant  Administrators.  Federal 
Energy  Administration   (51 . 

"flOO>  General  Connsel,  Federal  Bnergy 
Administration  '• 

(d)  Siction  5318  of  title  5  of  the  Ualted 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foliowtng  new  paragraph: 

•  (132)  Assistant  to  the  Admlnlstralor.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  (3)." 

(e)  In  the  event  that  any  IndlvlduaJ  at 
the  time  of  ent?rtng  npon  any  one  of  the 
positions  described  In  subsections  (a> 
through  (c)  of  this  section  then  holds  an- 
other piosltlon  tn  the  executive  branch,  he 
may  eoatimM  to  bold  sack  original  position 
but  BbaU  be  aBtltJed,  for  as  long  as  ha  holds 
both  poaltlui^<>.    tu   reiioi  .e    Ltae    pay   for   oody 


one  such  position:  Protided,  That  hie  shall 
be  entltl:d  to  receive  the  greater  pay  If  dif- 
ferent rates  of  pay  are  prescribed  for  the  two 

pcsltior.s. 

(f)  Appointments  to  the  positions  de- 
scribed In  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
section  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provistons  of  title  5  of  the  Ualted  States  Code 
goivcmlng  appointments  tn  the  competitive 
service. 

THASsmoNAi.  am>  ssving  psovtsions 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  orders.  determinsXions,  rules. 
regulations,  pemics,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presl- 
dnt.  any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
official  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  In  the  performance  of  functions 
wtilcii  are  transferred  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  which  are  in  eiJect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  efiect. 

shall  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
t:^mas  uolll  modified.  tcraU-.ated.  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  rovoked.  by  the  President,  the 
AdmlrUstrator.  or  other  authorized  officials,  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  opera- 
tlcn  of  law. 

rbi  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending,  at  the  time 
this  section  taXes  effect,  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  component  thereof)  re- 
garding functions  which  are  transferred  by 
this  Act;  but  such  proceedings,  to  the  ex- 
tei:it  that  they  relate  to  functions  so  trans- 
ferred, shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  bo 
issued  in  such  proceed tnfs,  ar>peals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom  atJd  payments  8*1811  be  made 
pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued  In  any 
such  proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect  un- 
til modlfled,  terminated,  superseded,  or  re- 
voked by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  cr  by  operation  of 
taw.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
□sodlficatlon  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
sime  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have 
been  discontinued  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e)  — 
(1)    the  provUions  of  this  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect suits  conunenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
Act  takes  effect.  B:-.d 

(3)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  b* 
hod.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered 
In  the  samo  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  rrace"^'"? 
cntnnnenced  l>y  rr  asalnst  p.nv  officer  In  hi.? 
offl  lal  capacKy  as  n  oOi-er  .'  u:..  lippari.- 
aaent  or  agency.  fiLcc'.icns  .:f  w.".:cii  are 
transferred  by  this  Act.  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause 
of  action  by  or  against  any  department  or 
agenry,  fimctlons  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act.  or  by  or  against  any  officer  therf- 
ot  In  his  official  eapac«y  shaH  abate  bv  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of 
actions,  suits,  actions,  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  asaerted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  i^r  «u.  h  oiS  lul  as  miiy  be  appropriate 
and.  In  any  litigation  pending  when  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time, 
on  !ts  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  en- 
ter any  order  which  will  give  efftet  to  the 
provisions  of  this  s?^'!"?! 

(e)  If.  before  the  date  en  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
oSoer  thereof  ta  his  official  capacity.  1«  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  tinder  thU  Act  any  func- 
tion of  such  department,  agency,  or  officer  is 
transferred  to  the  Administrator,  or  any 
other  official,  then  rtich  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  tf  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted, 
with  tbe  Administrator,  or  other  official  as 
th->  case  may  be.  substituted. 

(f)  Final  orders  and  actloms  of  any  offl- 
niMA  or  coaaponeBt  in  tbe  performaaice  of 
functions  tcansfexred    by   this   .^ct    shaJl    ba 
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subject  to  JudlcUl  review  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  or- 
ders or  actions  had  been  made  or  taken  by 
the  officer,  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality in  the  performance  of  such  func- 
tions immediately  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Any  statutory  requirements 
relating  to  notices,  hearings,  action  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review  that  apply 
to  any  function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  performance  of  those  functions 
by  the  Administrator,  or  any  officer  or  com- 
ponent. 

(g)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  performed  alter  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  law  to  any  department  or  agency,  or 
any  officer  or  office,  the  functions  of  which 
are  so  transferred,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Administrator  or  other  officials  in 
which  this  Act  vests  such  functions. 

(h)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or 
terminate  any  function  of  the  President 
which  he  had  Immediately  'lefore  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act;  or  to  limit.  curtaU,  abol- 
ish, or  terminate  his  authority  to  perform 
such  function;  or  to  limit.  curtaU,  abolish, 
or  terminate  his  authority  to  delegate,  redel- 
egate,  or  terminate  any  delegation  of  func- 
tions. 

(1)  Any  reference  in  this  Act  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  as 
appropriate,  references  thereto  as  now  or 
hereafter  amended  or  supplemented. 

(J)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  In  this  Act,  all  functions  conferred 
by  this  Act  shall  hr  In  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  functions  existing  immedi- 
ately ijefore  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  transferred  by  this  Act. 

(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  functions  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  Section  4(c)  of  this  Act, 
except  that  reference  in  this  section  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  the  date  of  the  transfer  of 
the  functions  Involved. 

INCIDENTAI.   TRANSFERS 

Sec.  8.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  additional  Incidental  dispositions  of 
personnel,  personnel  positions,  assets,  liabili- 
ties, contracts,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  author- 
izations, allocations,  and  other  funds  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  to  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  In- 
tent and  purpose  of  this  Act. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  9.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  any  reference  to  "function"  or  "func- 
tions" shall  Ije  deemed  to  Include  reference 
to  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  respon- 
sibility, right,  privilege,  and  activity,  or  the 
plural  thereof,  as  the  case  may  t>e;  and 

(2)  any  reference  to  "perform"  or  "per- 
formance", when  used  In  relation  to  func- 
tions, shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  authority,  rights,  and  priv- 
ileges. 

EITECTIVE  DATE  AND  INTERIM  APPOINTMENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for 
In  Section  2  of  this  Act  may  he  nominated 
and  appointed,  as  provided  In  that  Section 
at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Funds  available  to  any  department 
or  agency  (or  any  official  or  component  there- 
of) .  any  functloiis  of  which  are  transferred  to 
the  Admlnl.strator  by  this  Act.  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  be  vised  to  pay  the 
compensation  and  expensss  of  any  officer  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  subsection  until 
such  time  as  funds  for  that  purpose  are  oth- 
erwise available. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  officer  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the 


advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  not 
have  entered  upon  office  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  the  President  may  designate  any 
officer,  whose  appointment  was  required  to 
be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  who  was  such  an  officer 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  or  any  officer  who  was  performing 
essentially  the  same  functions  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
to  act  m  such  office  until  the  office  Is  filled  as 
provided  In  this  Act.  While  so  acting,  such 
persons  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rates  provided  by  this  Act  for  the  respec- 
tive offices  In   which  they   act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  ara  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  12,  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  such 
date  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall 
terminate  two  years  after  such  effective  date. 

Background  Material 
Relationships  to  other  agencies 

This  office  will  have  primary  responsibility 
throughout  the  Federal  Government  for  data 
collection  and  publication  concerning  energy 
statistics.  It  will  have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  analyzing  that  data.  While  other 
offices  within  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration will  maintain  some  analytical  ca- 
pability to  meet  their  own  missions,  primary 
responsibility  for  analyzing  energy  data  wlU 
be  in  the  new  unit. 

Mode  oj  operations 

There  Is  a  strong  and  widely  recognized 
need  for  management  and  credible  data  and 
statistics  regarding  energy  supplies  and  con- 
sumption, both  domestic  and  world-wide. 
Most  of  this  information  has.  In  the  past, 
been  obtained  on  a  voluntary  basis.  While 
maximum  cooperation  is  required  from  in- 
dustry for  much  of  the  data.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  statutory  authority  exist  to  obtain 
whatever  Information  may  be  required. 
Maximum  effort  must  be  undertaken  to  as- 
sure that  the  appropriate  information  Is 
gathered,  compiled  and  released  to  Congress 
and  the  public  in  a  timely  fashion.  Assur- 
ances should  be  undertaken  that  confiden- 
tiality will  be  preserved,  but  only  in  those 
cases  where  legitimate  proprietary  interests 
are  involved.  Thorough  analysis  of  all  such 
data,  as  well  as  analytical  studies  of  all 
policy  options,  will  be  a  primary  function 
of  this  office. 

data  analysis 

Purpose  and  mission 

The  objectives  of  this  office  are  to  collect 
and  assemble  Information  with  respect  to 
energy  reserves,  production  and  demand  In 
all  sections  and  to  perform  analyses  on  these 
data.  In  addition,  the  new  office  will  analyze 
the  Impact  of  energy  actions  on  the  econ- 
omy, including  how  shortages  will  affect 
specific  Industries. 

Orjaniiofion,  budget,  and  personnel 

See  attached  chart.  (Not  printed  in 
Record.) 

The  organization  will,  for  FY  74,  consist 
of  approximately  90  positions.  Included  in 
the  unit  will  t>e  all  the  positions  from  the 
office  of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis  In 
Interior. 

Specific  duties  will  Include: 

Develop  appropriate  mechanisms  for  ob- 
taining data. 

Develop  energy  supply  and  demand  projec- 
tions. 

Develop  models  for  analyzing  data. 

Perform  analysis  on  |pecial  problems. 

Study  economic  impact  of  shortages  and 
energy  initiative. 


Disseminate  energy  data  and  statistics.' 

POLICY,  PLANNING,  AND  REGULATION 

Purpose  and  mission 

To  develop  broad  strategies  for  dealing 
with  overall  shortages. 

To  evaluate  program  effectiveness. 

To  analyze  various  options  for  dealing  with 
specific  product  shortages  (allocation,  sur- 
charges, rationing,  etc.)  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  decision  makers. 

To  bring  to  day-one  operational  status  (in- 
cluding publication  of  regulations  and  con- 
duct of  hearings)  all  programmatic  options 
decided  upon. 

To   perform    an   on-going   policy   analysis 
and  planning  function  for  the  agency. 
Organization,  budget,  and  personnel 

See  attached  chart.   (Not  printed  In  Rec- 

The  Office  will  consist  of  approximately  125 
people  (With  an  additional  30-50  detaUed 
personnel  to  assist  during  the  initial  plan- 
ning period  i ,  and  a  budget  of  2  mUUon  dol- 
lars Specific  functions  include : 

Develop  aUocatlon  programs,  regulations 
and  implementing  procedures  for : 

Crude. 

Residual. 

Jet  fuel. 

Gasoline. 

Middle  distUlate. 

Other  fuels. 

Set  priorities  and  classify  users. 

Develop  Information  systems. 

Determine  the  level  of  allocations. 

Develop  training  procedures  lor  Federal, 
state  and  local  personnel. 

Develop  sanctions  and  enforcement  mech- 
anisms. 

Determine  pricing  policies  for  petroleum 

products. 

Develop  modifications  to  ongoing  programs 

as  necessary. 

Determine  long-range  energy  needs  and 
alternative  government  actions,  including 
legislation. 

Af ode  of  operation 

The  Office  is  split  Into  11  units  working 
on  allocation  plans  and  a  contingency  plan 
for  rationing.  It  wUl  work  closely  with  other 
agencies  to  develop  and  plan  the  programs. 
Once  ready  for  Implementation,  the  programs 
wlU  be  transferred  to  the  Office  for  Opera- 
tions and  CdmpUance. 

OPERATIONS    AND    COMPLIANCE 

Purpose  and  mission 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  office  is  to  act 
as  an  operating.  Implementing  body  for  ad- 
ministering petroleum  and  gas  distribution 
and  consumption  programs.  It  administers  at 
the  Federal  level  all  allocation  and  rationing 
programs.  Its  mission  Is  to  ensure:  (1)  an 
equitable  distribution  of  fuel  in  accordance 
with  established  procedures  and  (2)  that 
adequate  supplies  of  fuel  are  made  available 
to  meet  high  priority,  essential  needs.  The 
office  will  also  be  charged  with  maintaining 
strong  state  &nd  local  ties  as  they  relate  to 
the  operation  of  these  programs.  The  office 
will  be  the  central  action  office  to  respond  to 
the  calls  for  assistance  from  the  public  and 
industry  adversely  effected  by  the  fuel  short- 
ages. 

Organization,  budget,  and  personnel 

See  the  attached  chart.  (Not  printed  in 
Record.)  ^  , 

Current  estimate  of  the  number  of  people 
m  the  organization  in  FY  74  is  approximately 
1  800.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  will  be 
concecTated  in  the  field.  If  more  expansive 
programs  must  be  Implemented,  then  the 
number  of  people  and  associated  budget  costs 
could  rise  substantially. 

Relation  to  oth'>r  organizations 

The  office  will  be  pureiy  an  Implementing, 
operating  organization;  however,  it  wUl  be 
consulted  In  the  policy  development  process. 
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PoHcy  dlrectJoa  will  be  provided  by  th«  Ad- 
mintstx^tor,  with  prlm»ry  reliance  upon  the 
Office  of  Policy.  Planning  and  Regulation. 
Relattcna  wlUt  Industry  would  be  limited  to 
matters  concerning  the  operation  of  Federal 
luel  distribution  ptograns. 

Gfoetal  mode  of  apercUiom 
DeoentraUzed  opcraUoms  wUl  be  emptia^ 
5l^^  to  tb»  mazlcauni  extent  possible,  wltii 
major  reliance  upoQ  State  and  local  (I.e.. 
Toliinteer)  participation.  All  programs  should 
be  as  "automauc"  and  seU-eniorclng  as  pos- 
sible. Ten  Qeld  offices  vlU  inlttaliy  be  oper- 
ated in  the  ten  Federal  regional  dttas  wlLli 
fuTtber  offices  determined  on  the  basts  of 
Identified  need.  These  offloes  vUi  also  meet 
the  O^ld  operaUona  needs  oX  other  F£A  of* 
flees. 

ENEHCT    CONSEHVATION    AND    ENVIBONMWIT 

Purpose  and  misrion 
To   redtice    the    demand    tor   scarce    fuels. 
Promote  efflctenclcs  In  the  ose  and  develop- 
me.-.t   of   energy    reaourccs,    cocidlnate   Fed- 
eral.   State    and    local    enerfry    conaervalton 
programs.    Identify    needs    for    research    and 
development  Into  methods  of  tmproTlng  the 
efflclency    of   energy    uses,   develop    a   broad 
public   awareness  program   of   the  need   for 
energy    conservation,    and    study    environ- 
mental  implications  of  energy  Inltlallvea 
Organization,    budget,    and    jjeraonnel 
See     attached     chart.     iNot     printed     In 
REcoao. ) 

The  organization  will  conjiist  of  approxi- 
mately SO  people  iLnciudiag  all  those  posi- 
tions In  the  Office  of  Eloergy  Couservatlon  la 
Interior). 

S.oeclflc  functions  will  Include: 
Develop  conservation  policy  Initiatives  for 
transportation,  the  residential  sector  and  In- 
dustry and  commerce. 

Stimulate  and  coordinate  State  and  local 
conservation  programs. 

Afimini.it.gr  Federal  conservation  program. 
Study      environmental       Implications      of 
energy    InitlaUvea   and    the   energy-environ- 
mental tradeoffs  In  dealing  with  the  short- 
ages. 

Administer  national  conservation  pttblJe 
Information  programs. 

RelAtitmshipa  to  otfier  offenciea 
The  unit  win  hav«  respooelibUlty  threuglv- 
out  the  Government  for  coofdlnsktlng  all 
energy  conservation  efforta.  While  other 
agencies  will  be  encouraged  to  promote 
energy  conservation,  all  rach  efforts  will  be 
coordinated  tbrovgb  the  new  a9cm.  both  for 
purpoees  of  siialjeli  and  to  aaawre  that  aU 
efforts  are  coaateteM*. 

ifoft£  of  of>eruf  (on 
Major  analysis  of  alternatives  for  reduc- 
tions In  waste  of  energy  and  Increased  ef- 
ficiencies will  be  undertaken  b;   this  office, 
and  proposals  for  reg;ulatory  and  legislative 
changaa  will  emanate  from  this  office    Major 
•mphaala  wUl  be  placed  on  the  need  for  cltl- 
sena  and  industry  conserving  energy,  and  the 
rr^ii"*   for   undertaking  such   measures   wlU 
be  wtdel;  disseminated.  Close  lUlsoo  will  be 
established  with  Industrial  groups.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  consumer  groupa  to 
•saure  full  dissemination  of  Information. 
DmkJiATioifAi.  poucT   Ajfo  paorsiWH 
Puirjiose  oMd  miirtoa 
The  broAd  mtvi'.rr'.  -'.  "^^  -m.,.  ,^n  >^  ,^ 

focus  OB  aU  luLerTkai  un  k>  uid  .,  t.i.iiM^  !>•■ 
eurtty  taetor»  ttui;  •re  <r>«<- in.-*^ , >  e?i^rw  ,. - 
oriented  IV.*  LJvna.-'.mt.-.'.  .'.  ~\a--:  *  '  .^ 
tlon  la  dipiuci^tic  n.J  ;'_»  ',j<-jo  .a  u  **.'l« 
relatiooA  *'.-ji  >v;r  iLTMes  and  others,  energy 
matters  represent  a  single  Input  tn  that  asto- 
slon.  Ukewtae  the  Defenee  functlcn  la  the 
maintenance  of  our  natlctiaT  seenrtfy  and 
ener.:v  "a  »  prrrptwr*.}  nrnvwrt 

The  oAea  wcutd  aar-**  Um  n«rr<vm  a  &<r  . 
theea  arena  w\*jx  \n»  parttr^jAa*  torn*  on 
energy   mattrra. 

Tlie  specific  functions  would  involve: 


a.  Coonttnaie  within  the  rederat  Energy 
Adminiatmtion  itself  on  national  secortty 
and  tntematlonal  matters. 

b.  Develop  potiey  and  advise  the  director 
on  tntematlonal  and  national  security  l»- 
suea. 

c.  monitor  and  manage  Intematttwial  pro- 
grams for  the  director,  tndudtng  nBindBt<>ry 
oil  Import  program  and  energy  export  reg- 
ulation. 

d.  Coordinate  vtth  other  government 
agen^^s  on  policy  matters. 

Organization,  budget  and  personnel 
See     attached     chart.     (Not     prlated     la 
Record  ) 

The  staff  wUI  consist  of  about  50  people  for 
FT  74.  Assuming  travel  funds  would  be 
provided  from  a  central  fund,  the  office 
budget  would  consist  primarily  of  pay  with 
a  small  amount  of  funds  available  to  sponsor 
stndles  snd  analyses.  The  latter  would  be 
needed  for  a  ccntrlbatlon  towards  other 
studies  to  ensure  tntematlonal  and  national 
sec\;ricy  Issues  are  adequately  represented. 
Some  of  the  division's  actual  functions 
aro  outlined  below: 

Policy  analyitis 

1.  Intergovemment  and  tnter-admlnls- 
tratlon  ccordlnatton 

2.  HAD  cooperation. 

3.  OICD  Affairs 

4.  Saudi  Economic  Diversification 

5.  Import  Sharing. 

International  eommeree 

1.  Soviet  LNO,  East- West  Trade 

2.  Company  affairs  and  negbtlaUona  with 
producer  governments. 

3.  Dlverslflcstlon  of  future  supplies. 

4.  OU  Policy  Committee 

6.  Export  Control. 

SecMTttj  affair* 

1.  National  Vulnerability. 

X  Defense  Department  energy  needa« 
bases,  and 

3.  NATO 

Method  of  operallotn — intcrgovemmerU 
relaticm* 

In  matters  of  policy  this  oOlce  would  liai- 
son does  I  y  with  three  on;anicatlonG — the 
Matlonal  6e:;anty  Council.  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  State  Department  Its  policy  focus 
would  net  aim  at  focusing  on  the  major 
questions  of  diplomatic  and  security  affairs 
|to  which  energy  concerns  are  one  Input). 
Instead  It  would  coni^ntrate  on  matters  that 
ate  particularly  energy  related  and  would 
not  receive  proper  focus  or  attention  unless 
this  office  did  so.  Matters  such  as: 

Saudi    economic    problems,  diversification. 

The  office  would  also  provide  an  articulate 
liaison  between  the  Elnergy  Administration 
and  the  companies  regarding  negotiations 
and  a  whole  host  of  Usucs. 

Some  of  Its  operations  would  be  specif- 
ically Lnterageney  In  nature  and  InterageAcy 
working  gruups.  etc..  would  be  relied  upon 
(In  conjunction  with  NSC) . 

KlfKKCT    aCSOtJBCE    DSVaLOPKUIT 

Purjtote  and  miiMom 

The  primary  ~i«»tfji  of  tbia  oAce  La  to 
facilitate  implementation  of  the  PreaUUnt's 
program  to  develop  the  capal>il!tj  for  na- 
ti^rL't  self-sufficiency  In  energy  supplies  aiad 
to  Insure  that  this  goal  is  met  with  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  environment. 

Its   responsibility    ts   three-fold. 

To  overcome  construction  bottlenecks  and 
other  constraints  (e.g..  regntstory  delays. 
oaatenaU  a»d  labor  aberlagM)  that  held  up 
the  buUdlng  and  operation  of  erxrfrv  fa- 
ellltMs. 

To  insure  development  of  adequate  Uacea- 
tlves  tor  ine««aatnf  prtxtucuoa  tixtn  domeA- 
tlc    enentv    eiurv«»    «inrin«    fxumtt    teeli- 


To    coordinate    the    reU< 
national  energy  strategy   generally   and   Uie 


RAD  program  to  be  pursued  by  the  proposed 
ERDA. 

SpcrtflcaBy,  the  fanctlons  of  Project  In- 
dependence Include: 

a.  Erpedltlng  Alaskan  Ptjjellne  construc- 
tion and  operation  so  that  oil  Is  available 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

b.  Fxpedlttng  explcratlon  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  through  leasing  and  develop- 
ment. BO  that  energy  supplies  from  this 
source  aro  assessed  and  developed  on  a  rapid 
basis. 

c.  Expediting  the  leasing  of  coal  and  shale 
lands. 

d.  Expedlt'.ng  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
electric  power  plant  and  energy  facilities, 
Including  their  siting,  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  right-of-ways,  through  minimiz- 
ing regulatory,  construction  and  material 
del.iys. 

e.  Facilitating  domestic  coal  production 
and  consumption  to  make  sure  that  our  most 
abundant  domestic  energy  source  Is  utilized 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  by  ensur- 
ing the  availability  of  mining  equipment, 
manpower  and  transportation  facilities. 

In  the  area  of  RkD.  this  office  will  ex- 
pedite, within  the  Executive  Office,  the  co- 
ordinating of  R&D  plans  developed  by  ERDA 
(when  enacted). 

Organization 

This  Office  would  be  organized  along  the 
fellowing  lines:  Director.  Supply  Expediting, 
and  Tecbnology  Expediting. 

Including: 

atlng.  constrnctloo.  materials  and  regula- 
tory delays. 

fSn  and  i^s  Industries 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  development. 

Coal  utilization. 

Alaska  pipelines. 

Coordination  of  the  relatlonah'p  of  RkD 
and  nan-R*D  efforts  to  utilize  domestts 
resources. 

Insuring  applleatlon  of  R&D. 
Budget  and  staff 

The  Office  would  have  approximately  150 
people  in  FT  74. 

Interagency  relationships  arUl  mode  of 
operation 

With  respect  to  Impediments  to  and  In- 
centives for  increasing  energy  su-'ply  collab- 
orate with  departments,  regulatory  agen- 
cies. OSA  (Office  of  Preparedness)  and  with 
State  and  local  govemnrvents  to  Identify 
problems  and  to  expedite  their  solution  by 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies.  In- 
cluding development  of  legislative  recom- 
mendations. 

Work  with  ORfB  on  les^statlve.  budget, 
and  management  actions  necessary  to  achieve 
purpose  of  this  Office. 

rSDERAI.    DTESCT    ADMIHWl  RATIOW 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Jacksom 
as   »n  ortKinal  cosponsor  of   l3girlRtlon 

to  establish  a  Pedrral  Energy  Admin- 
istration.  The  creation  of  s  rhril?  agency 
to  direct  otrr  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
energy  crtets  !s  badly  needed  and  long 
overdue. 

Present  programs  to  deal  with  this 
grave  problem  are  a  confused  jumble  of 
conlHcttng  and  overlapping  regulations 
divided  among  six  separate  departments 
and  agencies — the  Energy  Policy  Office 
In  Ihe  Exet'uuvf  oiUre  if  ihe  President, 
the  Ofllce  of  M&naRpmoiit  and  Budget, 
the  TTPaaur.  IVpar'mrnt  the  Interior 
r)nartrrt<>nt  the  ('n<t  rf  I  (ving  Council, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  starJt  reality  of  the  energy  crisis 
(leflvai'Mls  an  end  to  the  pretense  that  the 
i''«lerai  Ciovemmenl  can  scraeho*  mud- 
dle tliruugh  by  continuing  to  operate  on 
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a  business  as  usiial  basis.  The  hard  facts 
of  our  situation  do  not  allow  such  a 
luxury. 

We  face  a  present  national  shortage 
of  17.5  percent  In  No.  2  fuel  oil.  This  is 
equivalent  to  900,000  barrels  per  day. 
The  shortage  of  residual  oil,  used  by 
utilities  to  power  their  generators,  is 
over  a  million  barrels  a  day,  nearly  30 
percent  of  demand  for  this  vital  product. 
In  the  first  3  months  of  1974,  the  Gov- 
ernment expects  a  shortage  of  more  than 
21  percent  in  gasoline — equal  to  1.5  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  And  In  the  same 
period  the  shortage  of  jet  fuel  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  one-third  of  demand, 
about  400,000  barrels  a  day. 

Clearly,  drastic  action  is  required.  We 
must  end  the  lengthy  delays  and  bureau- 
cratic rivalry  which  have  characterized 
our  past  efforts  to  solve  the  energy 
cnmch.  Instead,  we  must  have  prompt, 
firm  decisions,  and  effective  coordina- 
tion among  the  many  programs  which 
are  necessary  to  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion of  our  problems. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  President  has  chosen 
William  E.  Simon  to  head  the  new  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration.  I  have 
worked  with  him  on  many  aspects  of  the 
energy  situation  over  the  past  11  months 
and  have  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  integrity.  I  am  confident  the 
President  has  chosen  the  right  man  to 
serve  as  national  energj'  czar. 

The  agency  he  will  direct  win  have  a 
budget  of  about  $50  million  and  nearly 
3.000  employees.  It  will  be  responsible 
for  the  overall  management  of  the  Fed- 
eral effort  to  deal  with  the  current  energy 
emergency. 

The  agency  will  be  composed  of  six 
functional  offices— data  gathering  and 
analysis,  policy  planning  and  regulation, 
operations  and  compliance,  international 
policy  and  programs,  energy  conserva- 
tion and  environment,  and  energy  re- 
source expediting.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  chart  showing 
the  proposed  organization  of  the  new 
agency  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

In  my  view,  two  of  these  offices  are 
especially  important.  The  work  of  the 
office  of  data  gathering  and  analysis  Is 
basic  to  the  operation  of  the  entire 
agency,  for  it  is  axiomatic  that  effective 
policy  must  be  based  on  accurate,  up-to- 
date  information.  The  lack  of  such  in- 
formation is  one  of  the  causes  of  our 
current  crisis.  Accordingly  it  is  essential 
that  this  office  have  adequate  informa- 
tion gathering  authority. 

The  work  of  the  office  of  energy  con- 
servation and  environment  is  also  par- 
ticularly vital  It  will  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  office  to  assure  a  proper 
balance  fcelueen  our  needs  for  energy  to 
run  the  economy,  and  a  healthy  environ- 
ment. Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  to 
preserve  our  environment  while  we  are 
finding  the  answers  to  the  energy  short- 
age, for  it  will  not  t)encflt  cur  Nation 
to  solve  the  energy  cri.sis  at  tiie  cost  of 
destroy'ng  our  air.  water,  and  land.  By 
making  the  environmental  interest  a 
part  of  the  decisionmaking  process  in 
the  Federal  Energy-  Agency,  we  can  avoid 
this  result. 


Mr.  President,  the  current  energy 
emergency  has  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  people,  but  I  have  been  concerned 
about  shortages  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
for  many  months  In  April  1972, 1  warned 
the  admlni.<;tration  of  a  coming  short- 
age of  heaiing  oil  during  the  winter  of 
1972-73.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness predicted  that  sufiScient  sup- 
plies would  be  avaOatle  in  Connecticut 
and  throughout  New  England,  but  as  we 
all  know,  the  Government  was  wrong 
and  I  was  right. 

This  past  year,  as  the  petroleum 
situation  becEime  more  grave,  I  have 
made  the  energy  crisis  one  of  my  prior- 
ity legislative  areas. 

In  January,  I  cosponsored  the  New 
England  States  Fuel  Oil  Act  to  permit 
unlimited  imports  of  No.  2  home  heat- 
ing oil.  Later  I  sought  assurance  from 
the  administration  that  its  new  on 
Policy  Committee  would  establish  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  to  deal  with  Con- 
necticut and  New  England's  i>articular 
problems. 

In  February,  I  conducted  a  hearing  on 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1973,  which 
transferred  the  chairmanship  of  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee  from  the  Director  of 
the  OfRce  of  Emergency  Planning  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  At 
the  hearings,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
agreed  to  establish  a  New  England  Re- 
gional Advisory  Committee  which  would 
Include  Independent  fuel  oil  dealers  so 
that  their  views  could  be  considered  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  committee. 

In  March,  I  had  joined  In  introducing 
Senate  Resolution  74,  calling  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  begin  negotiations  with 
the  othtr  malor  oil  consuming  nations 
leadlns  ta  barsralning  on  a  govemment- 
to-government  basis  with  oil-producing 
states  and  their  own  unified  entity — the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries— OPEC. 

In  May  I  had  cosponsored  legislation 
providing  for  continued  sales  by  major 
oil  companies  of  gasoline  to  independent 
gasoline  retailers  at  the  same  percentage 
levels  as  in  a  previous  base  period,  and 
to  assure  equitable  distribution  of  petro- 
leum products  to  all  regions  of  the 
country. 

Along  with  a  number  of  other  S?nators, 
I  had  also  signed  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon  urging  him  to  use  the  authority 
granted  him  by  the  Congress  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  to  allocate  crude 
and  petroleum  products,  so  that  healthy 
competition  of  th?  small  independent  re- 
finers and  rasoline  marketers  would  not 
be  eliminated. 

On  June  5.  the  Senate  passed  S.  1570. 
the  Emergency  Fuel  Allocation  Act  of 
1973,  Th:s  bill  included  an  amendment 
I  had  ofTrred  and  which  has  been  ap- 
proved on  the  floor,  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Emergency  Fuel  Allocation.  This 
measure  was  designed  to  Insure  that 
municipal,  county,  and  State  govern- 
ments would  be  able  to  pet  enough  gaso- 
line and  f'.iel  oil  to  provide  essential 
services  to  their  citizens 

This  past  summer,  my  own  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization  cxinducted  an 
investigation  of  the  heating  oil  situation 
for  the  coming  winter  and  reported  in 
September  that  the  major  oil  companies 


had  failed  to  volimtarily  allocate  the  nec- 
essary fuel  to  lndep3ndent  dealers.  Yet, 
the  administration  failed  to  order  a  man- 
datory allocation  system  until  it  was  too 
late  for  the  oil  companies  to  import  the 
Middle  Eastern  oil  th^t  was  then  still 
available  to  build  up  their  reserves  for 
the  winter. 

And  in  November,  I  filed  a  report  with 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
on  the  international  aspects  of  the  energy 
crisis — "Petropolitics  and  the  American 
Energy  Shortage." 

Mr.  President,  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  Is  a  significant  step  toward  reason, 
order,  and  fairness  to  Cormecticut  in 
Federal  energy  programs.  By  bringing 
together  m-'ny  related  efforts  we  will  cut 
redtape  and  assure  a  faster  response  to 
the  energy  needs  of  the  American  people. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization. I  will  do  all  I  can  to  speed 
Senate  action  on  this  Important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  one  thing  the  Sen- 
ator said  that  came  out  in  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  this  morning  by  Mr.  Ash. 
the  Budget  Director. 

There  is  nc  reason  whatever  for  panic. 
Mr  A.'=h  testified  there  is  no  reason  for 
panic  We  do  not  have  to  have  a  reces- 
sion. The  degree  to  which  our  economy 
may  abate  is  likely  to  be  minimal,  pro- 
vided we  keep  our  shirts  on.  obey  a  rea- 
sonable discipline,  and  go  through  with 
the  measures  we  have  espoused. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  who  have 
prestige  in  their  States  would  so  assure 
the  people  of  their  States,  because  I  think 
the  psychological  factor  that  we  have  to 
have  a  recession,  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  economic  jolt,  that  we  some- 
how are  going  to  suffer  unknown  diffi- 
culties becau.se  of  It,  Is  becoming  so 
prevalent  that  it  may  induce  exactly 
what  need  not  happen. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
speaking  as  he  has. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  just  reiterate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  by  saying  that,  while  we  do  face 
what  may  be  a  protracted  crisis,  it  Is  a 
manageable  crisis.  I  agree  v,-ith  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  is  no  reason  why.  If  the 
proper  steps  are  taken — and  I  t>elieve  this 
bill  provides  that  initial  ba^c— there 
should  be  a  situation  in  which  the  econ- 
omy is  m  serious  trouble. 

The  emergency  ager.cy  that  Is  being 
set  up  L3  tied  to  the  ob\'ious  necessity  of 
relating  to  the  economy  whatever  de- 
cisions are  made  so  far  as  allccations  or 
ralioni.ng  in  energy  arc  concerned,  I 
think.  Is  the  key  point.  What  has  con- 
cerned the  puLl.c.  I  think,  is  that  there 
has  been  an  ongoing  idea  that  we  were 
not  doinr  that.  TTic  new  agency  will  be 
geared  up  to  relate  to  the  gross  national 
product  what  is  done  in  the  energy  area. 
This  development  and  this  approach 
fchould,  I  Ijelieve.  have  its  effect  .so  as  to 
commence  at  lea^t  a  program  of  stabil- 
ization. 

There  is  nj  reason  for  panic,  there  Is 
no  reason  for  despair.  This  is  a  manage- 
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able  task  The  bUl  that  has  been  Intro-     the  energy  avaUable  to  us  goes  to  the     our  energy  shortages  becomes  a  paLaful 
duced  is  the  beginning  ot  an  effort  to     most  Important  uses  to  which  it  should     reaUty  throughout  the  NaUon  the  Sen- 


stabilize  the  ship  of  state,  especially  in     go. 


ate    Government   Operations    Commit- 


the  economic  area  I  beUeve  there  is  no  better  way  than  tee— of  which  I  am  a  ranking  member- 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  the  bill  we  to  let  price  make  that  determinaUon.  I  is  pushing  ahead  with  action  on  several 

are  introducing  today  is  the  admlnlstra-  think  it  will  accomplish  two  purposes:  aspects  of  this  problem. 

Uon's  proposal  for  a  Federal  Energy  Ad-  First,  it  wUl  Insure  that  everyone  be-         First,  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 

mlnlstration— FEA    The  FEA  would  be  comes  conscious  of  the  short  supply  of  tions  yet  to  be  adequately  answered  is 

an  independent  executive  agency  respon-  energy  and  will  help  reduce  waste  and  why  Industry  and  Government  failed  to 

sible  forcarrying  out  operational  func-  inefficient  use  to  a  greater  degree  than  rouse  the  public  and  Congress  to  im- 

tio^  in  the  immediate  energy  emergency,  cou'd  be  achieved  in  any  other  fashion,  pending  shortages  during  the  last  year 

During  the  2-year  life  of  the  FEA.  the  but  more  importantly,  it  wlU  Insure  that  in  the  face  of  rising  consumer  demand. 
Administrator  would  be  the  President's  we  will  have  more  supply.  That  is  Im-  The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
advlser  on  aU  aspects  of  energy  policies,  portant.  I  think  It  is  important  because,  tigations  on  which  I  serve  is  now  con- 
both  forel'mlind  domestic  including  the  while  I  agree  with  the  distinguished  ducting  hearmgs  on  this  very  question  If 
production.  conservaUon.  allocation,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insular  mdeed  Federal  oil  poUcymakers  and  in- 
control  of  fuels  This  would  be  an  excep-  Affairs  that  there  is  no  reason  for  panic,  dustry  officials  knew  or  should  have 
tionallv  Doweriul  Dosition  If  the  FEA  I  would  add  a  footnote  to  that  statement,  known  that  shortages  In  fuel  oil  and 
bin  U  enacted  the  pi-esldenfs  nominee  There  is  no  reason  for  panic  If  we  avaU  gasoline  were  very  likely— even  before 
fnr  Arimini  trator  should  be  examined  ourselves  of  all  of  our  opportunities,  and  the  Mideast  oil  cutoff— and  took  no  de- 
?ithS?^ie  before  Sing  confirmed  that  means  to  go  on  with  the  business  of  cislve  action  in  matters  they  could  have 
hv  the  Senatr  developing  more  energy  in  this  country  affected,    those   facts   should   be   made 

I  reg?et  that  this  new  agency  must  be  and  using  more  of  the  energy  that  is  known  and  wiU  help  us  to  take  corrective 

(.stablSied  on  such  an  emergency  basis,  presently  avaUable  to  satisfy  Americas  action.  We  must  assure  that  Federal  pro- 

K^eiervSmuch  more  cTre^  consider-  great  demand  for  power    This  can  be  grams  designed  to  monitor  oil  Indus  rr 

atlon  Itl  dSons  will  touch  the  lives  of  achieved  in  two  ways:  First,  as  the  price  activities  which  can  have  such  a  major 

SJei?  >£iertcan    I  ^Lider  this  an  in-  rises  we  wUl  bring  more  oil  and  gas  above  impact  upon  the  health  of  our  economy 

terlm  measure,  which  should  be  followed  ground  that  otherwise  would  be  left  be-  are  operating  effectively  and  in  the  pub- 

«-■»  aulcklv  as  Dossible  by  a  comprehen-  low  ground  to  be  wasted  for  all  time  In-  he  interest.                           „  „„..      .  ,„ 

"ve    uSroS^wTcoi^idered  biU   wW^  sofar  as  man's  use  is  concerned;   and        Second,  our  hearings  on  S.  2744  a  blU 

wm'  integrate   it  with  our  natural  re-  second,  we  must  Uke  a  commonsense  to  create  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 

TourcS  aSes  into  a  broader  new  De-  approach  to  the  matter  of  environment  velopment  Agency  which  Senators  Jac^ 

partment     of      Energy      and      Natural  so  as  not  to  Ue  our  hands  and  prevent  son.  Ribicoff.  I.  and  others  introduced 

R^o^^^s  us  from  using  coal  and  other  sources  of  last  week,  began  this  morning.  As  the 

I  re^et  also  that  the  FEA  Is  already  energy  to  substitute  for  natural  gas  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Execu- 

belrigSeated^y  Exec"  Ive  order  appar-  oU  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  The  tlve  Reorganization  Subcommittee.  I  can 

eX  Sd  on  tlSTegal  u^derplnnSigs.  President  called  for  this  response  some  say  that  our  members  are  determined  to 

^^?h\^^fngs   we  £cond^?^  ^e  weeks  ago.  We  must  take  that  action  -rtrSwe%'n^d"ricyrkSstSrct;i?; 

SSSTThur°Ky  %"eSbr   ThoSid  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington  which  will  bring  to  reality  a  long-range 

^d^^S^^o^Z^  -M-^^SfsONIaddonlytwowords  Set^ aS^SSl^Scy  b1 

s^-Ff^riHSi  -^:::z\:~r:::T.  r^^s'^s^rrssfs^ 

agency  by  Executive  order  in  advance  of  ^J;^';j  «^^-  ^"'^^^  ^°    ^^  "^*  ^  haps   the   most   difficult  aspect  of  this 

Th^Sgenc^  of  the  fuel  shortage  sltua-  Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  it  was  problem.  Allocating  our  critically  scarce 

tlo?  rXe7°iiat  'iie    Confess    act  with  very  deep  regret  that  I  heard  the  S^/^Pf^^^^j^^rrl^'cSaUv?  SSlli^n  e" 

oromotly  to  resolve  these  questions.  If  news  about  the  resignation  of  my  good  \^«  ^J^y^°i°}!}^^-  ^,^^  zl  t^tvii!' 

KSTe^Jr^E^e^gy  Administration  Is  to  personal  friend  and  ex-Governor.  John  ^L^  ,",",^i^^,^  ^.J^i^^^^^^^^ 

be  created.  It  should  be  given  a  sound  Ix)ve.  from  his  energy  position  at  the  Jlcated  ^"^  ^e^Uive  »|^;j^";ry^t'^^ififi'i 

statutory    footing    and   clearly   defined  White  House.  I  JjJ   ?New  Yorkeri  ki^Jw  wVl     hS 

authorities  Transfers  of  functions  from  After  all.  It  is  a  UtUe  difficult  for  a  f'^°^J'biUU  and  thi  exSrirnS  to  u^ 

other  agencies  5hould  be  accomplished  in  man  to  be  asked  to  resign  from  the  gov-  ^'l^t^^u^^i^^!^*"^^^^^^^                      *°  "" 

accordance  with  weU -established  tradi-  ernorship  of  a  SUte  and  to  come  to  the  dertake  tnis  '^^^'^"'""y^ 

tSof  congressional  oversight.  Finally,  White  House  and  to  Uke  on  a  Job  and        In  our  complex  and  ^^^^^^f.^^^- 

FEA  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  tern-  then  teU  him  that  he  has  been  super-  no  ogica    society    It  Is  ^ll^^f^^^^^'^lH 

porary  step,  so  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  seded  by  an  aide  of  the  White  House,  ^'^^f^^'^l^^'^f^'t  ^^^^^'^'of  .^i^!f^""j"^ 

S?t^ need  for  broader  reform  and  con-  and  not  by  the  President,  himself.  which  Pa'"^'^"!"  fjn^^ff^ '"^f^^^^//' ^^^^ 

MUdation  through  DENR.  I  would  say  that  John  Love  was  oper-  lntere.st.s  ,.ill  receive  priorites  over  other 

Mr    HANSEN    Mr.  President,  first.  I  atlng  with  a  minimum  staff,  practically  groups,  and  what  criteria  shall  be  used 

regret  very  much  Gov.  John  Loves  de-  no  one.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  matter      n  reaching  those  decisions   ^„^^,?i"  ,^' 

pakure   under   the   clrcumsUnces   that  was   divided   among   at   least   a   dozen  Introduce  today  U  des  gned  to  establish 

attended    his    going    from    the    city   of  agencies  and  departmenta-^verywhere  »  manageable,  streaml  ned  admlnistra- 

Washington.  CKjveraor  Love  is  a  great  from  Interior  to  Treasury  to  Cost  of  Uv-  tlve  mechanLsm  to  facilitate  thl^  proc- 

admS^r  He  was  a  great  Governor,  ing  Council  to  AEC.  and  to  everyone  else,  ess-without  creating  an  oversized  curn- 

He  was  elected  to  a  full  third  term  from  including  Congres^and  he  did  an  ad-  be^n^^  Sd    we  w  11  s^k  natural^ 

his  State  of  Colorado  I  have  known  him  mlrable  Job,  with  good  humor  and  great  ^f*^"*'  „rl  .,i',,^vp  ,  i,^the  bin  ^s  It 

since  19«3  when  he  and  I  became  Gov-  skiU    It  U  unfortunate  that  such  a  sit-  ^^^  ^'t'  "-^^^''^"v  thf^^^^Llin  d^ 

ernorsofourSUtes.  uaUon   occurred.   In   which   he   felt   It  now  ex  sts^  Basically,  the  legislation  does 

It  honesUy  can  be  said  he  wa«  not  necessary  to  resign  from  the  enormously  ''"l..    »  vl    l.n  .  ^u  ,,^„.h-  /«,-  th-  h*. 

given  the  support  that  I  think  he  de-  fruitful  pubhc  service  he  has  been  per-  First,  the  bill  will  provide  for  the  de- 

Lrved.  the  support  the  Job  indicated  he  forming  since  1962.  velopment  of  systems  for  obtaining  and 

should  have  had.  and  that  Is  unfortunate  I  want  to  say  that  for  the  Record,  and  analyzing  daU  with   respect  to  energy 

Having  said  that.  I  do  not  disagree  with  I  wish  him  the  very  best  in  whatever  he  reserves,  production  and  demand  in  all 
the  distinguished  SecreUry  of  the  Treas-  decides  to  do  from  here  on.  sectors  of  the  economy, 
ury  Mr  ShulU  insofar  as  his  approach  Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President.  I  am  Second,  it  provides  for  a  policy,  plan- 
to  the  solution  to  the  energy  crisis  Is  con-  pleMed  to  join  my  coUeagues.  Senators  ning  and  regulations  office  to  develop 
cerned  I  think  he  U  quite  right  in  point-  Jacxsow.  Riaicorr.  Eavii*.  Pihcy.  Ran-  strategies  for  ovcraU  shortages  and 
Ing  out  that  we  do  need  to  let  price  play  dolph.  and  PAwmH  in  introducing  this  various  options  for  dealing  with  spe- 
an  important  role  In  determining  that  Important  legislation    \»  the  Impact  of  clflc  product  shortages— allocation,  sur- 
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charges,  rationing,  and  publications  of 
regulations.  It  will  develop  specific  regu- 
lations and  implementing  procedures  for 
allocating  crude  oil.  residual.  Jet  fuel, 
gasoline,  middle  distillate  and  other 
fuels,  and  set  priorities  and  classify 
users. 

Third,  the  operations  and  compliance 
f)fflce  will  act  as  the  operating,  imple- 
menting body  for  administering  petro- 
leum and  gas  distribution  and  consump- 
tion programs. 

Fourth,  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Environment  Office  of  FEA  will  promote 
cfflclences  In  the  use  and  development  of 
energy  resources,  and  coordinate  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  energy  conservation 
programs. 

Fifth,  the  International  Policy  and 
Programs  Office  will  concentrate  on  all 
international  and  national  security  fac- 
tors that  are  specifically  energy  ori- 
ented. 

Sixth,  the  Energy  Resource  Office  will 
facilitate  Implementations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  develop  the  capability 
for  national  self-sufficiency  in  energy 
supplies  and  to  assure  that  this  goal  Is 
met  with  adequate  protection  for  our 
environment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  without  some 
concerns  that  I  support  a  program  which 
win  have  such  far  reaching  ramifications 
on  the  lives  of  every  American.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  I  propose  to  insist  that 
the  administration  of  any  Federal  allo- 
cations program  be  undertaken  with  the 
following  objectives  clearly  in  mind: 

First.  Any  adverse  job  imnsct  of  the 
energy  shortage  must  be  minimized  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  and  held 
within  tight  llnut; 

Second.  Allocation  programs  must  be 
developed  and  promulgated  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  opermess  smd  public  hearing: 

Third.  The  energy  resources  we  have 
must  be  allocated  fairly  among  all  geo- 
graphic are''s  of  thecountrj-: 

Fourth.  Regulations  mu.^t  be  simply 
designed  and  fairly  enforced  with  a  min- 
imum degree  of  Government  bureauc- 
racy: and 

Fifth  The  FEA  should  study  and  rec- 
ommend Inrentivf^s  to  conserve  on  energy 
consumpt!  m  of  nil  kinds 

Mr  STKVKN.S  Mr  Prpsldeiit  I  want 
to  associate  mvself  with  the  rrmarks  of 
the  Jmuor  Smat^ir  fnm  Washlncton 
(Mr.  Jackton)  concerning  Gov  John  A 
Love  Governor  Love  left  a  position  of 
great  responsibility  n.*;  the  Governor  of 
one  of  our  sovereign  States  to  become  an 
advl.spr  to  the  Prrsldtnt  nn  prervv  mat- 
ters T\\e  record  will  show  1  bplievc  that 
he  stjcnt  alm.xst  half  of  ht^  time  In  th<» 
past  several  weeks  apiiearlne  before 
congrp'^.slanaJ  committees  and  meeting 
with  Members  '  f  Congress  and  in  mak- 
ing inibllc  appearances  to  asstn-e  us  all 
that  the  energy  crisis  Is  Indeed  a  real 
crisis,  not  a  contrived  one  Governor 
Love  1»  a  man  who  has  great  ability. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  ability  in  the 
manner  tn  which  he  performed  his 
duties  here  In  Washington  and  I.  for 
one.  earnestly  hope  that  official  Wash- 
ington win  see  more  of  John  Love. 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself. 
Mr.    Abourezx,    Mr.    Bartlett, 
and  Mr.  Nunn  )  : 
8.  2777.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 


Department  of  the  Interior  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  Indian  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inusular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  Mr  AsorRE-K.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  myseif  a  bill  tn  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior an  Assistant  Secretary  who  will  be 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  re- 
sponsible only  for  Indian  Affairs.  A  sim- 
ilar bill  (H.R.  620)  was  passed  on 
October  1,  1973  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  administration  has  re- 
quested that  this  new  position  be 
estatli.<;hed. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  cre- 
ated on  March  11.  1824,  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  Congress,  by  the 
act  of  July  9,  1832  (4  Stat.  564)  created 
th?  po.siUon  of  Commissicner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Under  the  act  of  March  3.  1849 
(9  Stat.  395) ,  tlie  supervision  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  was  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  Bureau  and  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  have  been  and  are  in  a  third 
tier  level  within  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, reporting  to  the  Secretary 
through  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  This  third-tier  positioning  of 
Indian  matters  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  had  two  detrimental 
effectc. 

First,  It  has  aggravated  the  inherent 
conflicts  of  interest  which  exist  in  the 
Federal  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 
As  trustee  of  Indian  property  the  United 
States  is  charged  with  a  hiph  fiduciary 
duty  to  protect  and  pre'en e  Indian  trust 
assets.  Yet  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  also  called  upon  to  administer 
the  Nation's  resources,  such  as  water, 
power,  lands,  timber,  oil  ar^.d  mmerals, 
for  the  greatest  common  good  When 
these  non-lndtan  national  interests  come 
Into  conflict  with  Indian  trust  interests, 
all  too  often  the  Indian  Interest  is  sacri- 
ficed or  compromised  in  favor  of  the  non- 
Indian  taterest. 

Second,  despite  the  various  policy 
statements  of  putting  the  "First  Ameri- 
can" first  on  the  Nation's  agenda,  the 
visibility  and  importance  cf  Indian  mat- 
ters within  the  Department  remain  at  a 
low  level. 

Enactment  of  my  bQl  would  ameliorate 
the  conflicts  of  Interest  v.hidi  have 
plagued  Ii.dian  affairs  aiid  would  raise 
Indian  affairs  in  the  Department  to  its 
proper  level  The  fir^t  three  sections  of 
this  bill  would  create  a  new  A.-^.sist.ant 
Secretary  of  the  Inferior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs, reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary, 
and  would  abolish  the  existing  poiiition 
of  Commissioner  cf  Indian  Affaiis. 

Tlie  1*0  uiajar  differences  between  the 
proposal  suljniUK'd  by  tiie  President  and 
sections  1  through  3  ol  mv  bill  are  as 
follows  So  ihat  no  deblh'ating  rnmvp*i- 
tkm  exists  between  offiria!.";  speaking 
on  Indian  matters,  my  bill  abolL  hes  the 
post  of  lesser  Commlsjioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  To  Insure  that  the  Indian  affairs 
are  not  again  subordinated  to  other  mat- 
ters  within   the   Interior   Department's 


jurisdiction,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  are  limited  in 
my  bUl  to  Indian  matters.  The  House- 
passed  bill  also  abolishes  the  Commis- 

.■sioner's  post  .^nd  focuses  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  duties  on  Indian  affairs. 

Section  4  of  mv  bill  is  not  found  in  the 
House-passed  bill  or  the  administration's 
proposal.  It  would  Eimend  perhaps  the 
most  important  legislation  in  recent 
years  In  the  Indian  field :  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act. 

Seiioas  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  the  fairness  of  the  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  to  determine 
whether  a  13th  region  outside  of  Alaska 
should  be  created  for  ALiska  Natives  who 
are  not  residents  of  Alaska. 

The  election  provi^ior^  m  the  act  were 
spoi'^ored  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing nonresident  Natives  to  determine 
their  own  destiny.  Many  Natives  may 
have  intimate  ties  back  to  their  villages 
and  regions  and  wish  to  share  in  the  land 
distiibution  and  in  the  expenditure  of 
claims  funds  for  public  facilities  and 
other  projects  to  benefit  resident  Natives. 
Other  nonresident  Natives  who  have  no 
remaining  lies  and  wi.'^h  to  stake  their 
future  in  the  lower  49  Spates  rnav  wish  to 
receive  the  claims  funds  through  a  new 
regional  corporation  which  represents 
their  interest.^ 

Recently  ihe  Department  of  the  In- 
terior announced  tiiat  tiie  election  re- 
sults iiave  Deen  tabulated  and  that  the 
13tii  region  has  failed.  A  storm  of  pro- 
tests re.'^ulted  from  this  announcement;. 
Facts  gleaned  from  the  web  of  confiict- 
Ing  mten^retatioas,  charges,  and  expla- 
nations giveji  to  me  and  to  suiff  ol  the 
Interior  Comrmtlee  m  discussions  with 
and  papers  submitted  by  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
repre;-enLaiives  of  organizations  of  non- 
resident Natives  strongly  sugge.n  that 
the  cmnuJative  effect  of  the  many  in- 
equities in  tlie  treatment  of  the  enroll- 
ment of  resident  Natives  and  nonresi- 
dent Natives  resulted  m  the  alteration 
of  the  final  election  results — after  ap- 
peals are  counted — from  a  "yes  '  to  a 
"no"  vote  for  the  13th  region.  The  in- 
equities include  failure  to  commumcate 
critical  information  on  changes  in  pro- 
cedures and  deadlmes  to  nonresident 
Natives  and  their  org.iniraiions:  refusal 
to  provide  enumerators  to  nonresident 
Natives  until  very  late  in  the  enrollnrrent 
process;  the  ^umman,'  denial,  prior  to 
the  August  deadline  for  air.endments  to 
enrollment  applications,  of  over  2.000 
amendments  which  purportedly  re- 
quested a  change  from  resident  to  non- 
resident sUitus  and  contamed  a  "yes" 
vote  on  the  13th  repion  and.  most  of  all, 
the  counting  of  abstentions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  uhether  a  majority 
voted  for  the  13'h  region-— thus  making 
all  abstentions  the  same  as  "no"  votes. 
These  inequities,  tmless  corrected,  »'ill 
i.ct  only  lea\e  a  legacy  of  bitterness 
amang  many  Natives  both  outside  and  in 
Alaska  and  leave  strane.  lingenng  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  election  was  truly 
fieniocratic,  but  will  also  insun?  lengthy 
delays  in  the  implementa'ion  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
Preparation  of  the  final  roll  and  distri- 
bution of  settlr'ment  funds  which  are  to 
begin   shortly   after   the    17th   of    this 
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month,  selection  of  land  by  the  Natives, 
and  the  setting  aside  o(  the  so-called 
d-2  lands  for  national  parks,  forest, 
wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and  game  and 
wildlife  refuges  may  be  postponed  In- 
definitely while  the  election  reaxilts  are 
challenged  In  the  courts. 

One  such  challenge  has  already  been 
made.  On  November  30.  1973,  a  class 
action  lawsuit  naming  the  Secretary,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
others  was  filed  in  the  US  District  Court 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  iNo.  2133- 
73  >  by  the  Alaska  Native  Association  of 
Oregon  and  several  nonresident  Alaska 
Natives  challenging  the  enrollment  and 
election.  A  hearing  Is  already  scheduled 
on  a  motion  for  preliminary  injunction 
which  would,  among  other  things,  hold 
up  final  completion  of  the  roU.  A  second 
lawsuit  reportedly  is  being  filed  in  the 
same  court  on  December  4.  1973  by  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  Intema- 
tlon.  This  suit  also  seeks  injunctions,  but 
also  requests  the  court  to  declare  that 
the  election  Is  void  and  a  13th  region 
has  been  established  Attorneys  for  the 
planUffs  inform  me  that  other  suits  will 
likely  be  filed  and  that  the  litigation 
could  take  a  year  or  two,  or  even  more,  to 
complete. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
is  designed  to  correct  the  inequities  and 
reduce  the  possibility  of  such  delays. 
Section  4  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
call  for  a  new  election  to  be  completed — 
and  the  results  announced — within  90 
days  of  the  bill's  enactment.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  till  is  designed  to  correct 
the  procedural  Inequities  of  the  last  elec- 
tion and  to  remedy  the  erroneous  Inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  the  Settle- 
ment Act  which  led  to  the  counting  of 
abstentions  in  a  manner  which  rendered 
them  "no"  votes.  The  bill  concludes  with 
a  subsection  which  Insures  that  no  delay 
of  the  distribution  of  funds  under  the 
Settlement  Act  would  result  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  holding  a  new  election. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coi^sent 
that  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord,  as 

follows :  

8.  arn 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  arid  House  of 
Rrpreaentativts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret*  aisembled,  Tbat  there 
sball  be  la  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
\n  addttloa  to  the  Aaalstant  Secretarlea  qow 
provided  for  by  law.  oae  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  cf  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs. 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  shall  be  responsible  for  such  duties 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pre- 
scribe with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  who  shall  receive  comoensatlon 
at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by 
law  for  Assistant  Secretarleu  of  the  Interior 
Ssc  2  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(6)  " 
at  the  end  of  Item  (18)  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ••('')". 

Sic.  3.  Section  452.  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (35  U.S  C.  1), 
and  paragraph  (45)  of  section  6316  of  title  S 
of  the  United  States  Code,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (85  Stat.  888)   U  hereby  amended 


by  Inserting  at  th«  end  thereof  a  txew  Sec- 
tion 38,  as  follows: 

"Sac.  38.  (a)  All  votes  cast,  and  all  ab- 
stentions from  voting,  concerning  enrollment 
In  a  thirteenth  region  for  Natives  who  are 
non-residents  of  Alaska  pursuant  to  subaec- 
tlons  6(c)  and  7tc»  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  null  and  void  Within  seven 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  call  f  3r  a  new  elec- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  elec- 
tion") to  be  conducted  no  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be 
sent  a  ballot  and  Instructions  to  all  Natives 
whose  applications  for  enrollment  were  re- 
ceived on  or  before  March  30.  1973.  Bach 
Native  who  is  eighteen  years  cf  age  or  older 
and  who  was  not  a  permanent  resident  of 
Alaska  and  was  eligible  for  enrollment  on  the 
date  he  filed  an  application  for  enrollment 
purauant  to  this  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  an  "eligible  voter")  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  a  vote  In  the  election  on  the 
single  question  of  whether  he  wishes  to  be 
enrolled  In  a  thirteenth  region  for  Natives 
who  are  non-realdents  of  Alaska. 

"In  order  to  Insure  wide  participation  In 
the  election,  the  ballot,  instructions,  and  the 
voting  procedures  shall  be  made  as  simple 
as  practicable  and  the  Department  shall  pro- 
vide enumerators  who  shall  make  every  effort 
to  assist  each  eligible  voter  to  cast  his  vote 
In  full  compliance  with  such  procedures.  The 
enumerators  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary, must  have  no  financial,  personal,  or 
other  interest  In  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion; and  shall  maintain  a  strict  posture  of 
neutrality  In  providing  assistance  pursutmt 
to  this  section. 

"(b)  If  a  majority  of  all  eligible  voters  who 
cast  votes  In  the  election  elect  to  be  enrolled 
In  a  thirteenth  region  for  Natives  who  are 
non-resldenu  of  Alaska,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  such  a  region  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Natives  who  elected  to  be  enrolled  therein, 
and  they  may  establish  a  Regional  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Act  If  a  majority  of  all 
eligible  voters  who  cast  votes  In  the  election 
elect  not  to  be  enrolled  In  such  thirteenth 
region,  each  eligible  voter  shall  be  enrolled 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  6. 
The  choice  of  each  eligible  voter  shall  apply 
to  all  dependent  members  of  his  household 
who  are  less  than  18  years  of  age,  but  shall 
not  affect  the  enrollment  of  anyone  else. 
The  ballot  of  any  eligible  voter  who  abstains 
from  casting  a  vote  for  or  against  enrollment 
in  a  thirteenth  corporation  shall  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  _9f  determining 
whether  a  majority  has  or  has  not  elected  to 
b»  enroUed  In  a  thirteenth  region. 

"(c)  Any  rules,  regulations,  or  Information 
concerning  the  election  shall  be  transmitted 
directly  to  all  known  organizations  repre- 
senting Natives  who  are  not  residents  of 
Alaska,  the  twelve  regional  corporations  In 
Alaska,  and,  wherever  pKssslble,  aU  eligible 
voters. 

"(d)  No  moneys  distributed  or  to  be  dis- 
tributed pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended or  obligated  by  any  Native.  Native 
corporation.  Native  organization,  represent- 
ative thereof,  or  advisor  thereto,  to  assist  in. 
communicate  on,  or  otherwise  influence  the 
election. 

"(e)  The  results  of  the  election  shall  be 
tabulated  and  announced  no  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment.  The  roll  of  Natives  required  by 
section  5  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  completed 
until  the  results  of  the  election  pursuant  to 
this  section  have  been  incorporated  therein. 
The  completed  roll,  reflecting  any  changes 
required  as  a  result  of  the  election,  shall  be 
the  roll  upon  which  distribution  of  moneys 
from  the  Alaska  Native  Fund  and  land  selec- 
tion piusuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  based. 
Notwithstanding  any  delay,  made  necessary 
by  the  Implementation  of  this  section,  be- 


yond the  December  17,  1973  deadline  for 
completion  of  the  roll  provided  in  subsec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Act,  distribution  of  moneys 
In  the  ITund  pursuant  to  subsection  6(c) 
may  be  Initiated  on  the  basis  of  the  Incom- 
plete roll  available  on  that  date.  Distribution 
of  moneys  In  the  Fund  pursuant  to  sub- 
section e(c)  Bhall  not  be  delayed  pending 
the  completion  of  the  election  results.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  provision  for  adjust- 
ments In  such  distribution  or  the  recovery 
and  redistribution  of  any  funds  already  dis- 
tributed In  order  to  Insure  a  final  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
completed  roll." 


By  Mr  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)    <by  request)  : 
S.J.  Res.  176.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  production  of  petroleum  from 
naval  petroleum  reserve  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  the  bUls 
and  Joint  resolution  I  Introduce  are  of 
Interest  to  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  been  asking  about  them. 

By  request  for  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THnRJiONDi ,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference  and  by  request  a  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  production  of  petro- 
leum from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No   1. 

I  would  observe,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  matter  would  come  liefore  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  since  this  com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  over  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  other  material  ex- 
plaining Its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  Immediately  following  my  re- 
marks and  the  printing  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  position  Is  this: 
That  I  strongly  insist  on  protection  of 
our  military  oil  reserves  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  armed  services 

I  shall  further  insist  that  all  military 
services  reduce  oil  and  gas  consumption 
and  reduce  training  and  other  opera- 
tions when  reasonably  possible. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  permit 
expanded  production  of  oil  for  national 
defense  purposes  from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  In  California,  a  move 
that  would  substantially  offset  military 
demands  on  dwindling  civilian  pe- 
troleum supplies. 

The  Elk  Hills  oil  field,  known  as  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1,  was  established 
September  2,  1912,  by  an  Executive  order 
signed  by  President  Taft.  It  was  en- 
larged October  15.  1942,  by  an  Executive 
order  signed  by  President  Roosevelt. 

By  1.1W,  the  reserve  pr(xiuces  only 
smail  amoimts  of  petroleum  unless  It  is 
found  that  Increased  production  is 
necessary  for  national  defense  and  Is  au- 
thorized by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  de- 
termined that  U.8.  Armed  Forces  are  un- 
able to  procure  on  the  open  markets 
enough  petroleum  products  to  maintain 
desired  levels  of  military  readiness  and 
has  requested  increased  production  by 
Naval  Reserve  No.  1.  • 
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It  Is  estimated  that  the  reserve  could 
produce  100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
within  60  days  after  the  start  of  the  In- 
creased rate  of  production  and  that  pro- 
duction could  be  increased  to  160,000 
barrels  per  day  with  the  expenditure  of 
additional  funds. 

This  Joint  resolution  will  be  referred 
for  what  I  think  is  an  important  hear- 
ing, and  I  have  asked  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  that  his  subcom- 
mittee conduct  these  hearings  and  re- 
port the  resolution  to  the  full  committee. 

Exhibit  1 

S  J.    RES    176 

Whereas  chapter  641  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  among  other  things,  to  use  and  oper- 
ate all  properties  within  the  naval  petroleum 
reseryes  as  are  or  m.iy  become  subject  to  the 
control  and  use  by  the  United  States  for  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  whenever  and  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  finds  such  production  required 
for  the  national  defense:  Provided,  however, 
that  no  petroleum  shall  be  produced  pursu- 
ant to  such  a  finding  unless  authorized  by 
the  Congress  by  joint  reEOlutlon:  and 
Whereas  such  a  finding  of  the  necessity  for 
(uch  production  to  the  extent  herein  author- 
ized has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  In  his  action  dated  6  November  1973 
which  finding  has  been  approved  by  the 
President : 

Therefore  be  it  resoU^ed  by  the  Senate  and 
House    of    Representatives    of    the     United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
AxrrHoarrT  roa  pkoddction 

That  the  production  of  petroleum  (Includ- 
ing crude  oil  and  associated  gas  and  other 
hydrocarbons)  from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  1  Is  hereby  authorized  at  a  rate  to  help 
•nsure  that  the  needs  of  national  defenee  Are 
met,  but  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  efficient 
rate  In  accordance  with  sound  engineering 
and  economic  principles.  Such  production  (to 
the  extent  in  exce!>8  of  that  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  chapter  641  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code)  Is  to  commence  within  forty- 
flve  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Res- 
olution, and  to  continue  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  one  year  after  production  com- 
mences. 

DISPOSITION  or  PBODUCnOI* 

8sc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  dis- 
pose of  the  production  herein  authorized  as 
provided  In  chapter  641  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  by  means  of  sales,  trses,  or  ex- 
Changes  effected,  determined,  or  agreed  upon 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  resolution. 
As  required  by  said  United  States  Code,  all 
seJes  shall  be  effected  by  competitive  bid. 
The  terms  of  the  dispositions  shall  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  full  and  equal  opportunity 
for  acquisition  of  the  oil  by  all  Interested 
companies.  Including  major  and  independent 
oil  refineries  alike. 

DISPOSITION     OF     RECrrPTS 

Sk.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  Depirtment  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Account.  This  ac- 
count shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe.  Into 
such  account  there  shall  be  transferred  or 
credited  during  the  period  of  Increased  pro- 
duction authorized  by  this  Act  or  as  may  be 
hereafter  authorized  (1)  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
for  exploration,  prospecting,  conservation, 
development,  use,  and  operation  of  the  naval 
petroleum  and  oU  shale  reserves,  (3)  all  pro- 
ceeds realized  (1)  under  chapter  641  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  from  the  sale  of 
petroleum  or  refined  products,  oil  and  gas 
products,  Including  royalty  products,  and  (11) 
the  net  proceeds  realized  from  sales  within 


the  Department  of  Defense  of  refined  petro- 
leum products  accruing  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  the  result  of  ex- 
changes, and,  (3)  such  funds  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Account,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
(b)  Funds  available  in  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Acc3unt  shall  be  available  for  the 
expenses  of:  (1)  production,  Including  prepa- 
ration for  production,  as  authorized  by  this 
resolution  and  as  may  hereafter  be  author- 
ized, (2)  all  capital  costs  necessary  for  facili- 
ties both  within  and  outside  the  reserve  In- 
cident to  production  and  delivery  of  crude 
petroleum,  and  (3)  exploration,  prospecting, 
conservation,  development,  use.  and  opera- 
tion of  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale 
reserves  as  authorized  by  chapter  641  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

The  WmTE  HotiSE, 
Washington,  DC,  November  7,  1973. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which 
provides  his  finding  of  the  need  for  in- 
creased production  of  petroleum  from  the 
Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  lor  na- 
tional defense  purposes.  I  approve  his  find- 
ings and  conclusions  and  urge  adoption  of 
the  enclosed  proposed  joint  resolution  which 
would  give  the  approval  of  the  Congress  as 
required  by  Chapter  641  of  Title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

I  request  that  the  Congress  act  upon  this 
resolution  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Department  of  the  Navt, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  6, 1973. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  641  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  there  Is  enclosed  my 
finding  that  production  of  petroleum  from 
the  Hk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Is 
needed  for  the  National  Defense,  and  a  pro- 
posed joint  resolution  by  which  the  Con- 
gress would  give  Its  approval  so  that  pro- 
duction may  begin. 

I   hereby    request   that    you    approve    my 
finding  and  transmit  the  proposed  Joint  res- 
olution to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  L.  Bowers, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Nai>y. 

Department  op  the  Navy, 

Washington,  DC. 
secretarial    determination    of    need    with 
re.spect  to  navai,  petroleum   reserve  no.   1 

Whereas,  chapter  641  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  determine  that  the  production  of 
naval  petroleum  reserves  is  needed  for  na- 
tional defense;  and 

Whereas,  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
States  are  currently  unable  to  procure  on 
the  open  market  necessary  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  maintain  the  desired  military  readi- 
ness posture  Present  supplies  of  petroleum 
are  not  sufficient,  ever,  through  mandatory 
allocation,  to  meet  both  the  needs  of  military 
readiness  and  essential  civilian  needs,  In- 
cluding those  vital  to  defense.  As  a  conse- 
quence, adequate  petroleum  to  meet  defense 
needs  cannot  be  assured  from  normal  sources 
of  supply.  In  addition  and  contributing  more 
seriously  to  the  growing  deficit  in  sources  of 
military  petroleum  supply,  certain  interna- 
tional events  have  led  to  reduced  availability 
from  sources  outside  of  the  domestic  United 
States.  Since  the  Armed  Services  normally 
procure  50%  of  their  needs  from  these  in- 
ternational sources,  the  military  petroleum 
shortage   Is  even  more   critical. 


Now,  therefore,  I  find  that  the  produc- 
tion of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1  Is 
needed  for  national  defense. 

In  order  to  authorize  i  roductlon  of  an 
amount  which  will  help  to  Insure  that  the 
needs  of  national  defense  are  met,  yet  not 
seriously  deplete  the  reserve,  It  is  concluded 
that  the  production  should  be  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  maximum  efficient  rate  In  accord- 
ance with  sound  engineering  and  economic 
principles.  Further,  since  it  Is  anticipated 
that  other  Government  agencies  will  be  work- 
ing aggressively  to  solve  the  current  problems 
of  energy  shortage,  the  production  should 
continue  for  a  period  of  one  year  only.  In 
order  to  provide  for  an  initial  period  during 
which  the  fuU  production  rate  can  be  estab- 
lished, the  one  year  production  span  should 
commence  45  days  following  approval  of  this 
Determination  of  Need  by  the  President  and 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Noting  that  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
are  still  not  fuUy  explored  and  developed, 
with  the  most  valuable  resources  in  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Number  Four  almost 
wholly  unexplored,  it  Is  further  determined 
that  It  will  be  In  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  take  aggressive  actlcn  toward  such 
exploration.  The  Department  of  the  Navy 
completed  a  plan  In  April  of  1973  to  guide 
such  exploration  and  development  and  It  is 
proposed  that  the  first  step  in  Implementing 
this  plan  be  taken  concurrently  with  pro- 
duction of  Naval  Reserve  Number  One.  To 
Implement  this  action  most  directly.  It  Is 
proposed  that  the  Congress,  by  the  same  res- 
olution with  which  It  orders  production, 
order  that  fund.s  derived  from  the  sale  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Nvmber  One  oil  be 
made  available  for  such  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. AU  funds  received  would  be  ap- 
plied to  this  purpose  after  having  first  pro- 
vided for  the  operatlo:^s  at  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Number  One  during  the  one-year  pe- 
rl xl  and  providing  for  facilities  necessary  to 
that  production  and  delivery  of  oil.  By  this 
action  the  Congress  can,  without  using  other 
sources  of  funds,  greatly  enhcnce  the  capac- 
ity and  readiness  of  the  Naval  Petroleum  and 
OU  Shale  Reserves  to  respond  in  the  future. 
Jack  L.  Bowers, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Dated  November  6,  1973. 


By  Mr.  E>OMENI(7I  ifor  himself, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Eastland, 
and  Mr,  Humphrey: 

S.J.  Res.  177.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  administrator  of  anv  direct 
Federal  loan  program  or  any  federally 
guaranteed  loan  program  to  renegotiate 
or  re.<:rhedule  rerayment  by  any  person 
or  fcu.slness  sufferins  severe  economic 
harm  as  a  result  of  the  energ>'  crisis  on 
a  loan  under  any  such  program.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  DOMENTCI  Mr  Pre.'^ldent,  we  are 
all  aware  that  governments  at  all  levels 
are  gearing  up  to  deal  with  the  energy 
crisis  which  with  every  passing  day  be- 
comes more  ominous.  We  have  passed 
emergency  energy  conservation  legisla- 
tion and  tlie  President  has  instituted 
administrative  measures  to  conserve 
energ:>'.  In  addition,  our  citizens  have 
been  asked  to  comrly  voluntarily  with 
some  stringent,  yet  very  necessary  energy 
saving  steps. 

I  am  concerned.  Mr  President,  that 
these  factors  will  combine  to  create  eco- 
nomic liardships  on  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. Of  course,  some  hardship,  some 
disruption  of  normal  business  activity  Is 
Inevitable  under  these  circumstances 
and  we  must  all  be  prepared  to  bear  an 
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equitable  part  of  that  burden.  There  Is  no  Sunday.  In  compliance  with  the  Presl- 

doubt  In   my  mind  that  the  American  denfs     request,     will     result     In     such 

people  will  respond  to  this  challenge  as  economic  losses  to  some  dealers  that  they 

ma?nificenUy,  as  unselfishly  as  they  have  may  be  forced  out  of  business.  At  the  very 

at  times  in  this  Nations  history  when  least,  many  who  have  loans  from   the 

sacrifices    and    sharing    have    been    the  Federal   Government  or  guaranteed   by 

order  of  the  day  for  the  common  good  the  Federal  Government  will  be  vmable 

Today   I   address   a   specific   problem  to  meet  the  original  repayment  schedule 

which  wm  b«  generated  by  compliance  on  these  loans. 

with  energy  conservation  measures.  Mr.  The  situation  may  be  even  more  crltl- 
President.  there  are  many  thousands  of  cal  for  the  recreation  industry  in  New 
individuals  and  businesses  across  this  Mexico  since  most  of  those  businesses 
country  who  have  been  able  to  take  ad-  depend  heavily  on  weekend  activities  and 
vantage  of  the  programs  of  the  Federal  since  many  oi  them  require  more  than  a 
Government  to  loan  or  guarantee  the  tankful  of  gas  In  the  round-trip  from 
loan  of  money  for  business  or  personsd  major  population  centers.  A  drastic 
purposes.  Undoubtedly  many  of  these  decline  in  business  is  the  probable  result 
persons  and  businesses  will  suffer  eco-  when  the  full  range  of  encrg>-  conserva- 
nomic  losses  due  to  the  energy  shortage  tion  measures  tiave  been  implemented. 
and  codnsenraiion  measures  Implemented  I  am  concerned  and  disturbed  that 
to  equitably  distribute  the  shortage  while  vacation  and  recreation  plans  of  count- 
carrying  on  the  vital  activities  on  which  less  people  will  be  interfered  with,  but 
our  continuance  as  a  strong,  free  nation  I  am  even  more  concerned  for  the  peo- 
depends.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  these  pie  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 
lasses  wUl  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  re-  recreational  enterprises — those  who  own 
payment  of  Federal  loans,  both  direct  and  operate  the  business  and  those  who 
and  gua rail  leed.  on  schedules  established  are  employed  by  those  btisinesses.  The 
prior  to  coniervation  measures  to  meet  ripple  effect  in  the  small  communities 
the  energy  shortage.  In  New  Mexico  would  be  disastrous    We 

These  conservation  measures  Instituted  coud  ease  those  hardships  by  allowing 

by  the   Government   are  in   the   public  rescheduling  of  Federal  direct  and  guar- 

Interest.  Of  that,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  Is.  anteed  leans  to  affected  businesses. 

therefore.    In    the    public    interest    for  To  do  less.  In  my  opinion  would  be  a 

Individuals  and  organizations  to  comply  dereliction  of  our  duty,  feeling  as  I  do 

and  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  that  when  we  authorize  the  intrusion 

all    conservaUon     measures.     In    other  of  the  Government  into  people's  llveli- 

words.  Mr    President,  the  countermeas-  hood,  albeit  In  a  good  purpose,  we  have 

ures  to  the  energy  crisis,  mandated  by  the  obligation  to  mitigate  the  adverse  ef- 

the  Federal  Government  tn  the  public  fects  of  that  Intnision  to  the  maximum 

Interest,  could  In  many  instances,  work  extent  possible.  Certainly  Included  with 

very  serious  hardships  on  individuals  and  this   obligation    is    the   rescheduling    of 

businesses  now  operaiing  under  Federal  loans  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 

loans.  It  is  encumoen;  on  the  Govern-  ment. 


ment,  tn  my  opinion,  to  Insure  that  these 
entities  do  not  suffer  out  of  proportion 
because  of  the  national  effort  to  respond 
to  the  energy  crisis.  This  Is  entirely  con- 


Another  important  segment  of  the 
economy  in  New  Mexico  is  the  general 
aviation  Industry.  New  Mexico  shares 
with  only  a  few  other  States  Its  immense 


sistent  with  the  basic  premise  which  Is     dispersion    of    major    population    areas 
the  stated  Government  policy  and  the     and  centers  of  commerce  which  dictates 


Intent  of  Congress,  that  all  Americans 
should  share  an  equal  part  of  the 
twrden. 

The  joint  resolution  I  introduce  to- 
day direcu  appropriate  Federal  a«;encies 
to  maice  adju.'-uut'niA  and  allowance  with 


the  conduct  of  business  by  aircraft  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  in  most  States. 
Information  available  to  me  indicates 
that  there  are  approximately  5.500  li- 
censed pilots  in  New  Mexico  and  that 
there  are   approximately  3,500   aircraft 


regard  to  repay  intal  of  Federal  direct  in  the  general  aviation  category.  Of  the 
and  Ku^;  .autxi  .  <*;j  where  adherence  to  total  flylnkj  hours  by  these  pil:>L«^  In  these 
the  ori^.  .<».  u  rui..  J f  such  loans  becomea     aircraft,    fully   50   percent   is   rr-lated  to 


i:iiix.),siioie  a-i  A  direct  result  of  Federal 
■ftia^xxnii  u>  conserve  energy. 

Mr.  President,  literally  thousands  of 
these  situations  could  be  conceived,  but  I 
want  to  cite  at  this  point  just  a  couple 
of  examples  of  business  enterprises  in 
New  Mexico  til-it  liave  already  ex- 
perien  ed  -k-vere  .adverse  economic  im- 
pact. Far  uvai  purpose  I  request  unani- 
mous conseal  Xix^X  tlie  lead  artlt;le  from 
the  November  27  ediUmi  of  Uie  Albu- 
querriue  Tribune  htadlined  "Ski  ResortA. 
Gas  Dealers  H;t  Hard  In  Energy  Move" 
be  printed  in  the  Rxooao  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks 


transaction  of  buincss.  In  other 
words,  the  use  of  aircraft  u  critical  to 
bxistnesn  and  commerce  In  New  Mexico. 
Consequently,  the  fuel  rertrlrtlons  pro- 
posed for  general  a\'iation  will  be  felt 
much  more  severely  In  New  Mexico  than 
In  most  other  States.  I  want  to  provide  a 
means  to  all^w  tha<*  who  (  annot  meet 
Federal  ioari  rfpayinr-M.  -i  •tiuies  as  a 
result  of  the  lufl  redii.  tijiis  to  be  /ible 
to  re.sche^lulp  th(vs*>  payments  rsither  than 
loR'*  th"  t  M^ln^s?  or  default  on  the  pay- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  authority  to  reschedule 
and  negotiate  loans  of  these  kinds  may 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     already  exist,  but   I   want  to  ni^ke  sure 


objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  DOMENTCL  As  that  article  points 
out,  service  statlcn  operators  in  New 
Mexico  depend  on  weekend  sales  for  a 
great  deal  of  their  buslncas.  Closing  on 


that  such  flexioUUy  u  assured  m  Uiese 
cirtrumstancea  and  that  it  Is  utlli/#'d  by 
tn?  aitprnprinie  Federal  aKenrlew  A^  I 
nMA  prfTlou?ly.  Mr  Prrrld^nt.  litprally 
thousands  of  rurh  situations  could  be 
conceived,  but  the  main  point  Is  that  we 


cannot  penalize  Innocent  parties  who  are 
victims  of  a  situation  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  something  about. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  President,  this  is 
simply  a  directive  by  the  Congress  tliat 
the  Federal  Government  should  use  some 
discretion,  intelligence,  common  sense, 
and  compassion  in  dealing  with  a  na- 
tional emergency  so  as  to  avoid  more 
problems  than  It  solves.  I  urge  its  Imme- 
diate and  favorable  consideration  by  my 
colleagues. 

I  request  that  this  joint  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  R«3   177 
Joiat  resolution  to  authorize  the  idmlnlstra- 
tor  of  any  direct  Federal  loan  program  or 
any  tederally  guaranteed  loan  program  to 
renegotiate    or    reschedule    repayment    by 
any  person  or  business  safferlog  severe  eco- 
nomic harm  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis 
on  a  loan  under  any  such  program 
Whereaa    severe    shortagea    of    cnide    oil. 
residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts caused  by  Insu Sclent  domestic  refining 
capacity,    inadequate    domestic    production, 
environmental  constraints,  and  the  unavall- 
abllity   of   Imports   sufflclent    to   sallsly   do- 
mestic demand,  now  exist; 

WTiereas  such  shortaces  jeopardize  the 
normal  flow  of  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce and  con.sUtute  a  nationwide  energy 
emergency  wiUch  Is  a  threat  to  the  pubUc 
health,  safety,  and  welfare; 

Wbere&s.  in  view  of  the  above,  drastic 
energy  conservation  steps  to  ensure  that  the 
shortage  will  be  equitably  borne  by  all  Amer- 
icans, including  enactment  of  legislation 
and  admlnlstraUve  action  by  the  executive 
branch,  have  become  necessary; 

Whereas  these  conservation  measures  may 
create  economic  disruptions  and  hardships. 
Including  loes  of  jobs,  closing  of  factories  and 
businesses,  reduction  of  crop  plantli^gs  and 
harvesting,  and  curtaUment  of  vital  pubUc 
services,  including  the  transportation  of  food 
and  other  essential  goods; 

Whereas  the  government  has  the  duty  to 
mitigate  disruptions  and  hardships  due  to 
compliance  with  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures, both  voluntary  and  statutory:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

RemtlTfA  hjr  the  Sr-natn  rmd  House  o/ 
Rrpresrntativrs  o/  the  Unitfd  Statet  of 
America  in  Conffress  assemblrd.  TTiat  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  which 
administers  a  direct  loan  program  or  guar- 
antees a  loan  program  may  renegotiate,  ex- 
tend the  maturity  of.  or  In  any  other  way 
reschedule  the  repayment  of  any  direct  or 
guaranteed  loan  under  that  program  l)y  any 
person  or  business  that  Buffers  severe  finan- 
cial hardship  as  a  direct  result  of  the  national 
effort  to  conserve  energy  during  the  energy 
crisis. 

Smc.  ».  ThU  Act  applies  to  any  direct  or 
guaranteed  Pedrral  loan,  final  payment  of 
whlcii   I.'  due  a!t<<r   Uecemt)er  ai.    1V73. 

ExKrarr  l 

Ski  ftUKMLTa.   Oas  Dwavmr»   Hit    Hard    in 

ENzacT   MovB 

(By  Katy  Woolston) 

New  Mexico's  ski  resurt  and  service  sta- 
tion owners  appairently  wiil  be  Um»  hardest 
hit  by  Pr»sldent  Nixon  b  ;»te^l  proposals  to 
cut  tjack  the  use  of  energy 

And  the  state  Onance  director  says  fuel 
cijn.M!natlon  programs  definitely  will  affect 
the  state's  economy 

Taos  3X1  Vaney  wlU  l(i«e  from  »aSO,000  to 
tSOO.OOO  this  season  If  Coug.'euj  Liajxa  thij  .sa.a 
of  gaa')llne  for  recreational  travel  on  Sundays, 
Knile  BlaXe  aald  today. 
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"This  will  cut  our  business  In  half,"  said 
Mr,  Blake,  who  operates  Taos  Ski  Valley. 

Raymond  McDonald,  president  of  the  Al- 
buquerque Chapter  of  the  New  Mexico  Gaso- 
line Retailers  Association,  said: 

•'There's  no  question  but  what  the  deal- 
ers— with  very  few  exceptions — will  close 
their  stations  voluntarUy  on  Sundays  as 
Nixon  asks. 

"But  It  wUl  be  the  death  blow  for  a  large 
number  of  smaller  dealers. 

"Fifty  per  cent  of  them  will  be  out  of 
business  forever. 

"President  Nixon  Eays  he  doesn't  think 
closing  ctatlons  down  on  Sundays  will  create 
any  hardships,  but  1  think  he  forgot  the 
families  most  involved — those  in  the  service 
station  business. 

"This  will  dramatically  affect  their  lives." 
Mr.  McDonald  said  he  clOEed  his  McDon- 
ald's Auto  Clinic  here  Sunday  for  the  first 
time  In  two  years  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

While  cutbacks  In  weekend  gasoline  sales 
will  hurt  remote  ski  resorts  such  as  Taos  Sid 
Valley  and  Ruldoso,  they  may  stimulate  ski- 
ing at  Sandla  Peak  Ski  Ar;a. 

Ben  Abruzzo,  president  of  Sandla  Peak  Ski 
Area,  said  It  "probably  wUl  result  In  more 
people  skiing  at  home." 

"Our  Sandla  Peak  skiers  may  do  more  ski- 
ing here  Instead  of  traveling  to  a  more  re- 
mote area."  he  said. 

Most  of  New  Mexico's  ski  areas  rely  on 
weekend  skiers  for  the  bulk  of  their  Income. 
Areas  which  are  more  than  a  tankful  of  gas 
round  trip  from  major  population  centers 
wUl  feel  a  decline  In  their  Sunday  business. 
Those  areas  may  include  Taos,  Red  River  and 
Angel  Fire. 

Areas  which  are  further  frcm  major  popu- 
lation centers  and  rely  on  skiers  who  spend 
a  weekend  could  also  be  hurt.  Many  of  the 
skiers  who  ccme  to  New  Mexico  are  from 
Texas  and  live  In  communities  which  are 
more  than  a  tankful  of  gasoline  away. 

Kingsbury  Pitcher,  owner  of  Santa  Pe  Ski 
Basin,  predicts  about  26  per  cent  reduction 
In  business  at  his  area. 

"We  don't  necessarUy  see  that  as  a  disaster, 
but  there  will  be  an  obvious  reduction, "  he 
said. 

Roy  Parker,  manager  of  Sierra  Blanca  Ski 
Area  near  Ruldoso,  said  he  would  prefer 
gasoline  rationing  to  a  ccmplete  ban  on  Sun- 
day sales. 

Blake  said  that  the  Sunday  gasoline  sales 
ban  will  contribute  to  a  kind  of  "wartime 
atmosphere"  and  said  that  people  will  be 
more  inclined  to  stay  at  home. 

"In  the  next  three  or  four  years  we  expect 
the  ski  business  to  be  down."  he  said.  "A  lot 
of  people  are  just  not  going  to  travel." 

Fabian  Chave?,  state  tourlpt  director,  said 
the  ban  on  gasoline  sales  "won't  damage  the 
state's    tourist    industry    too    much." 

"People  will  eventualfy  find  seme  way  to 
travel,"  Mr.  Chavez  said.  "I'm  more  concerned 
that  the  President  might  call  for  rationing 
of  Rasollne  or  higher  taxes  on  It." 

Chavez  said  he  dcesn't  believe  that  the 
President's  order  to  cut  fuel  supplies  to 
airlines  will  affect  state  tourism,  "although  I 
think  well  see  more  crowded  planes." 

Bill  Roller,  executive  secretary.  Wlnrock 
Merchants  AsBoclatton.  said  that  Wlnrock 
Center's  outside  Christmas  lights — turned 
on  last  Friday — will  be  turned  off. 

"They'll  go  out  as  soon  as  we  locAte  all 
the  switches,"  he  said.  Switches  for  the  out- 
door lights  are  so  numerous  that  It  takes 
about  three  hours  to  turn  them  all  oB,  he 
said. 

President  Nixon.  In  his  broadcast  Sunday, 
had  called  for  an  Immediate  ban  on  electrical, 
outdoor  Christmas  displays  by  businesses 
and  homes. 

Ccronado  Center,  for  the  first  time  In  ita 

history,  had  made  the  decision  earlier  not  to 

have  electrical   holiday  displays  this  season. 

O.  P  Reyes.  Corouado  Center  manager,  said 

that  the  center  Is  "decorated  only  with  plain 


decorations  that  still  carry  out  the  spirit  of 

Christmas. 

"If  an  industry  Is  any  good.  It  wUl  volun- 
tarily  regulate    Itself,"   he    added. 

In  other  reactions  to  the  President's  speech, 
Associated  Press  reports  that: 

Gov.  Bruce  King  says  he  feels  the  60 
mile  an  hour  limit  for  passenger  cars  stated 
Sunday  by  the  President  Is  more  related  to 
automobile  travel  In  the  eastern  Eeaboard 
states.  It  Is  an  unrealistic  speed  limit  In  the 
wide  open  areas  cf  the  west,  he  said. 

"I  think  by  all  means  It  ought  to  be  65 
miles  for  passenger  cars,  If  It  can't  be  60," 
Gov.  King  said. 

The  governor  said  he  plans  to  discuss  the 
speed  limits  with  other  governors  next  week 
when  he  attends  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission  In  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Some  members  of  New  Mexico's  congres- 
sional delegation  and  the  Governor's  top 
energy  adviser  feel  President  Nixon  didn't 
go  far  enough  with  his  proposals  to  cope  with 
the  energy  crisis. 

U.S.  Sen.  Joseph  Montoya,  said  the  Presi- 
dent's message  v.as  a  reaction  to  the  energy 
crisis  and  didn't  orcr  solutions. 

"It's  not  a  positive  message  assuring  us 
of  any  Inorease  In  supply. 

"The  American  people  are  willing  to  under- 
go personal  sacrifice  but  they  expect  some 
positive  action  from  the  government  to  ac- 
celerate an  aggressive  program  of  meaning- 
ful research  and  technology  which  will  put 
us  on  the  track  to  self-sufficiency,"  Sen. 
Montoya  said. 

The  senior  senator  added  that  Congress 
l3  ready  and  willing  to  follow  this  kind  of 
leadership. 

State  Finance  Director  Robert  Klrkpatrlck 
said  today  the  state  wUl  be  watching  very 
clcsely  the  impact  the  energy  crisis  and  re- 
lated conservation  programs  will  have  on  New 
Mexico's  economy. 

Mr.  Klrkpatrlck  said  fuel  conservation  pro- 
grams definitely  wUl  tiffect  the  state's  econ- 
omy. 

Klrkpatrlck  pointed  out  a  mainstay  of  New 
Mexico's  economy  is  tcurlsm,  which  Is  t>ound 
to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  energy  conser- 
vation programs. 

The  impending  ban  on  Sunday  gasoline 
sales,  announced  by  President  Nixon  Sun- 
day night,  obviously  will  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  tourism. 

A  decline  In  tourism  will  mean  a  decline 
In  business  volume  for  the  motels,  hotels, 
restaurants  and  service  stations  which  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  tourism. 

U.S.  Sen.  Pete  Domenlcl,  said  he  has  real 
doubts  the  country  wUl  get  by  with  just  the 
cutbacks  the  President  called  for  in  bis 
speech. 

"Unless  we  have  all  good  breaks.  It's  going 
to  be  very  hard  to  have  a  basically  voluntary 
program.  I  think  It  is  incumbent  upon  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  that  will  move  us 
towards  a  better  supply  of  fossil  fuels  and 
other  sources  of  energy,  '  Sen.  Domenlcl  said. 
He  said  one  of  the  terrifying  aspects  of  the 
en-.rgy  crisis  Is  the  impact  that  the  shortage 
of  oil  could  have  en  the  economy  through 
unemployment.  "I  hope  wo  can  make  ra- 
tional adjustments  rather  than  have  this 
turn  into  an  economic  disaster,  "  said  Dome- 
nlcl. 

Domenlcl  said  regardless  of  the  controls 
imposed  by  the  federal  government,  local  au- 
thorities must  have  authority  to  make  ex- 
ceptions to  the  policy  In  the  face  of  partic- 
ular local  problems. 

Congressman  Harold  Runnels  said  he's 
been  expecting  this  much  and  a  "lot  more  to 
come  In  the  future." 

Runnels  said,  "Those  of  us  who  have  been 
In  the  oU  Industry  have  been  advocating  for 
a  long  time  that  our  exploration  has  not 
matched  o\:r  Increasing  needs 

"It's  Just  beginning  to  dawn  on  some  peo- 
ple that  we  really  have  &n  energy  crisis  " 
Runnels,  who  just  returned  from  a  Middle 


East  fact  finding  trip,  said  the  oU  pinch 
could  l)e  eased  quickly  If  a  settlem:nt  could 
be  reached  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions and  the  oil  boycott  lifted. 

"I'm  just  not  sure  closing  gas  stations  on 
Sunday  is  going  to  solve  anything."  said 
Runnels  He  also  said  we  must  continue  to 
produce  In  petro-chemlcai  industries  or  the 
economic  effects  could  be  disastrous. 

Gov.  Bruce  King's  energy  adviser.  Frank 
DlLuzlo.  said  most  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals were  "psychological." 

He  said  cutting  down  on  gasoline  produc- 
tion now  will  just  lead  to  a  severe  shortage 
of  that  fuel  in  the  future. 

The  governor's  adviser  said  Nixon  avoided 
the  important  problems  of  the  propane 
shortage  In  many  areas.  Including  rural  parts 
of  New  Mexico,  and  industries  vising  petro- 
leum In  production. 

"New  Mexico  might  be  uncomfortable,  but 
at  least  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  put- 
ting a  lot  of  petroleum  related  jobs  on  the 
line,"  he  said. 

DlLuzlo  said  the  big  problem  in  New  Mex- 
ico Is  getting  enough  propane  to  heat  rural 
homes  and  schools. 

H3  also  criticized  the  Prrsldenfs  approach 
as  being  unfair  because  It  places  the  respon- 
sibility for  conserving  fuel  on  the  consumer 
while  industry  is  coming  off  with  a  very  prof- 
itable year. 

DlLuzlo  said  the  President  Is  asking  con- 
sumers to  pay  more  money  for  colder  homes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 


Eacleton,  the 
(Mr.  Mathias) 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Maryland 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2126,  The 
Educational  Technology  Act. 

S.    2488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kenitcdy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abotj- 
REZK),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  'Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hcl- 
LiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey  i  .  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr  McGeei,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovfrn).  the 
Senator  from  Rh:de  L<-land  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rrei- 
coFF) .  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TcNNEYi  as  co?ronsors  of  S.  2488, 
to  extend  title  vn  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  the  nutrition  for  the 
elderly  program. 

S.    2744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cospcnscr  of  S.  2744,  Tlie 
Energy  Reorgani2ation  Act  of  1973. 


NATIONAL  FUELS  AND  ENERGY  CON- 
SERVATION ACT  OF  1973— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    N^,    757 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table  ' 

Mr.  .JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Magnuson 
and  Randolph,  I  send  to  ihe  d^sk  snd  a^k 
to  have  printed  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  S.  2176,  the  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy-  Conservation  Act 
of  1973. 

8.    2176    was    introduced    by    me    on 
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July  13,  1973.  On  September  27.  1973.  th£ 
measure  was  reported  by  the  Coimnlttee 
on  Interior  and  IiisLuAr  ArTiirs  arid  was 
re-referred  JomUy  u  tne  C'oinmifiees  on 
Commerce  and  Publ:  -  v.  jrts  •  m  Novem- 
ber 15.  1973,  an  amended  is  J 176  was  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  amendment  which  Senators  Mag- 
irusoM.  Rasoolfb.  and  I  are  Introducing 
today  includes  revisions  of  the  amend- 
ment to  8.  2176  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Cofnmeree  Committee  last  month  It 
also  Includes  amendments  proixwed  by 
member?!  of  the  Pribllc  Works  Commit- 
tee. 

This  amendment  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  Incorporate  the  chang^  sug- 
gested by  members  of  all  three  Sfenate 
committees  participatmg  m  the  national 
ftaels  and  energy  policy  study  II  Is  the 
product  of  extensive  negotiation  amd  con- 
sultation between  the  members  and  staffs 
of  these  committees.  It  bears  the  endorse- 
ment of  all  three  committee  chairmen. 

This  approach,  we  hope,  wtll  reduce 
the  number  of  amendments  to  be  offered 
on  the  floor  and  enable  the  Senate  to  act 
expeditiously  on  this  Important  legis- 
lation. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1973— 
AMENDMENT 

AOMZNBMnrr  no    738 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  > 

TrtCHBt  coitrs  4MZKnMorrs  or  i»7s 
Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  education  amend- 
ments of  1973.  S.  1539  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. 

Tlie  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
shift  the  focus  of  the  successful  Teacher 
Corps  program  from  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  new  teachers  for  poverty 
areas  to  helping  local  schools  reform  and 
improve  the  education  offered  poor  chil- 
dren by  retraining  present  staff. 

Tha  basic  purpose  of  the  teacher 
corps  as  we  drafted  it  in  1965  would  re- 
main the  same:  to  strengthen  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  arailabie  to  chil- 
dren In  areas  having  coivcentrations  of 
low-mcome  families  and  to  encourage 
colleges  and  universities  to  broaden  their 
programs  of  teacher  preparation.' 

And  it  would  continue  to  attract  and 
train  Teacher  Corps  interns  as  it  has 
done  so  successfully  since  the  first  young 
Americans  stepped  forward  for  the  pro- 
gram In  1966  Por  despite  the  overall  sur- 
plus of  teachers  In  the  Nation,  there  Is 
not  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
trained  and  dedicated  to  teaching  In  pov- 
erty areas. 

But  the  very  format  that  made  the 
Teacher  Corps  a  "^iccess — the  Teacher 
Corps  team,  the  drawing  together  of 
local  school  and  local  uniTersity  to  plan 
and  carry  out  a  program  of  reform,  the 
Involvement  of  the  community — can  now 
be  pu:  to  tJie  wider  i.sf  of  nf  U  »:  -<  lO'  ,d 
aciuxMs  m:ii>rove  Uhe  quality  ui  t".lu.  ^U.iri 
Ui.'XHigiiout  eciUre  sci>oiils  uy  uiciudinK  u". 
Uw  prugram  not  only  new  teacner-in- 
tems  but  also  experienced  teachers  with- 
m  theschooL 

Over  the  last  decade  a  number  of 
pronusing  nev  tedmlques  for  tr&kiing 
jaisL  u.bi:.b  teachers  have  been  developed 


or  refined — team  teaching.  Individualized 
instrucUon  and  the  training  and  certifi- 
cation of  teachers  based  on  competence 
raUier  than  acciunulated  course  credits. 
The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  an  Impor- 
tant instrument  m  the  hands  of  local 
unirerslty  arKl  school  ofBdals  in  deretop- 
Ing  these  newer  teacher  training  tech- 
niques. 

But  moving  these  newer  methods  into 
the  classroom  requires  the  often  retrain- 
ing of  the  entire  achooi  staff.  It  is  m  this 
area  that  the  new  Teacher  Corps  legis- 
lation offers  hope. 

Just  as  newer  technlcjues  for  teacher 
training  first  attempted  with  Federal 
dollars  and  Teacher  Corps  interns  are 
now  being  adopted  widely  m  schools  of 
teacher  education,  so  newer  teachmg  and 
retraimng  methods,  tested  on  a  sutMtan- 
Uai  scale  under  the  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing today,  could  lead  the  way  for 
wider  use  by  school  systems. 

A  measure  of  the  success  of  the  Teach- 
er Corps  program  is  that  It  continues  to 
attract  100  applications  for  every  17 
slots,  that  it  has  pioneered  recruitment 
and  training  of  minority  young  people — 
over  half  the  present  corps  memljers  are 
black  or  SpanL^h  sumamed.  and  6  per- 
cent are  American  Indian.  And.  accord- 
ing to  an  Office  of  Education  report,  over 
70  percent  of  the  Teacher  Corps  gradu- 
ates remain  in  poverty  area  teaching. 

This  legislation  would  make  it  possible 
to  lise  this  proven  Teacher  Corps  for- 
mat for  retraining  existing  teaching  staff 
alongside  the  training  of  intern  teams. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  concept  has 
the  support  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Mr.  John  Ottlna.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  and  his  offlce  In  a 
cooperative  manner  as  consideration  of 
this  legialation  proceeds  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner Ottina.  dated  Novemljer  26.  and 
his  reply  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NEL£ON.  Let  me  point  out  that 
these  amendments  are  not  the  first  ex- 
tension of  the  Teacher  Corps  concept. 
In  1969  we  added  langtiage  to  bring  the 
Teacher  Corps  format  to  the  corrections 
field  and  the  Teacher  Corps  now  spends 
some  $2  oullion  a  year  in  training  people 
to  work  with  young  offenders.  And  we 
also  approved  lec^slation  to  create  a 
voluntary  tutoring  program  to  work 
alongside  existing  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
grams It  too  has  worried  out  well  with 
some  769  volunteers  emolled  last  year. 
The  Teacher  Corps  is  now  operating 
on  $37.5  millljn  a  year.  There  are  now 
aotne  M#0  interns  and  1.500  experienced 
teachers  and  volunteers  in  the  pro-am. 
Each  year  39  or  40  new  projects  begin. 
The  programs  now  last  2  srears.  long 
enough  for  t'.e  interns  to  earn  a  masters 
degree  in  education. 

In  summary  the  new  legislation  would 
maiu  the  following  changes: 

First.  Including  retraining  of  exist- 
ing teacher*  and  other  .staff  as  a  major 
aim  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program: 

Second.  Increase  authorl^Uons  from 
the  present  (37  5  miilion  to  $100  miillon 
ovrr  a  3-year  period.  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  $75  mlUim  r<  r  1976.  and 
$100mimonfor  1977. 


Third.  Lengthen  the  term  of  service 
In  the  program  to  5  years  from  the 
present  2  years;  and 

Fourth  Set  aside  10  percent  of  Teach- 
er Corps  funds — but  not  more  than  $4 
million — for  technical  assistance,  evalua- 
tlon.  and  dissemination  of  Teacher  Corps 
findmgs. 

EXHXBIT    1 
COKMITTKS    ON    LaBO>    AMD 

Public  Wcl^axx, 
WoMhU^gton.  DC.  Novcwiber  16,  I97i. 
Mr.  Jc:xiN  On-iMA. 

Comtnii^^ntT  o/  SditccUion,  Department  of 
UealtA.  Educmticm.  and   Wel/»re.   Wash- 
ington. D  C 
DxAs  U>.  CoMMiauoirxm:   Stnoe  Its  enact- 
ment In  1066.  Um  Teacher  Corps  haa  proven 
to  ta  an  eslraorcUnarUy  sucoeaar ul  prugrmm, 
(or  drawing  into  tbe  teacbln^  proresnlon.  and 
training     for    service     In     luw-lucome     area 
•ctK>ola,   persona    wltt>   energy    and    comm it- 
meat.  An  Ofloe  of  Education   report  on  the 
progress  from  1066  to  1973  states  that  77  per- 
cent of  the   graduates  take  joCis  In   po%'erty 
area  schools. 

The  success  of  the  program  Is  ba-<ied  In 
part  on  the  commitment  young  Americans 
are  wllUng  to  maka  to  the  difficult  task  of 
education  In  poverty  areas.  The  Teacher 
Corps  format  Is  also  crucial  It  glres  local 
schools  and  local  colleges  of  teacher  educa- 
tion and  local  community  people  the  oppor- 
tuQlty  to  work  together  In  designing  and 
carrying  out  Innovatlv*  programa  for  train- 
ing teachers  and  using  them  within  their 
schools. 

The  acute  crisis  In  the  supply  of  teachers 
that  faced  us  tn  the  mld-aO's  has  eaaed.  It  l3 
stlil  the  case  that  shortair^s  remain  for 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  aryl  the  disad- 
vantaged, especially  teachers  dedicated  and 
well  trained  for  these  purposes 

It  ts  my  tjellef  that  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram could  be  mada  even  more  efTecUve, 
and  could  meet  mors  precisely  the  challenge 
of  the  1970'3  If  Its  focus  were  broadened  to 
include  not  only  training  teams  of  young 
teacher  tntemv  as  It  has  In  th«  past,  but  also 
other  teachers,  para-professlonals  and  ad- 
BUnlstrators  within  schools  primarily  In  low 
Inconie  areas. 

In  1960  amendmentB  anthorlzlng  student 
tutorial  programs  In  association  with  ongo- 
ing Teacter  Corps  programs  were  approved 
by  Congress  1  am  pleased  to  note  the  volun- 
teer Teacher  Corps  program  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. 

I  Intend  to  Introduce  legislation  soon  to 
broaden  the  format  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
further  to  Include  tbe  training  and  retrain- 
ing of  the  r<>^ular  Ftaff  »lthln  schools  that 
have  Teacher  Cirrn  teanv» 

Among  the  adTantspes  ct  this  concept  Is 
that  It  would  be  [losslble  to  extend  the  reach 
and  effectlTencss  of  the  Teacher  G<Tps  while 
lowering  substantlallv  the  cost  por  average 
participant.  For  while  the  pn  rrnm  mti^t  pay 
a  sUpend  as  we'.i  as  the  uniyersi;?  training 
costs  for  e»ch  Intern,  the  coet  if  re-tralnlng 
teachers  within  schools  would  t>e  relatively 
modest. 

As  you  know,  the  CongrsEis  Is  ntoet  oon- 
cemed  that  d:<:lak  :ia  reeardlnK  educational 
content  remal  i  strict!?  t  e  nwpoi.  Uhllltv  of 
local  educational  «  ithi.rltlrw  T  i3  Ls  the  way 
It  has  always  b.en  wth  the  Te:i-t.er  Cnrps. 
8o  It  woultl  t>e  under  the  exjianded  format. 
However,  there  are  a  m.mt  (»r  rf  newer  con- 
cepts In  education — dltferentlated  staffing. 
Individualized  Instruction,  competency  based 
teacher  education — that  have  been  widely 
nt!M7)ed  by  local  school  systems  and  uni- 
versities In  training  Teacher  Corps  Interna 
and  which  could  be  expanded  to  include 
larger  groups  of  teachers  within  the  schools 
programs.  As  the  Teacher  Ccrrps  Intern  pro- 
grara  has  helped  In  derHoping  new^ways  of 
training  beginning  teacher?,  the  new  format 
could  lead  to  constructive  Innovations  In 
classroom  teaching. 


December  ^,  197$ 

From  the  begmnlng.  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
been  a  bi-partisan  program  In  both  houses  of 
CongTMS.  The  support  and  suggestions  of 
Sffn&tor  Javlts  and  other  Senators  en  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  rajnmltt<>e  have 
been  particularly  valuable  And  t!  e  Oflice  of 
Education — through  two  admin Istratlons — 
has  contlnmed  Its  support  of  the  concepts  be- 
hind the  program.  Let  me  note  that,  although 
this  year  there  were  substantial  cuts  in  many 
domestic  programs,  the  Admmistratlon's 
budget  called  for  the  same  $37  5  mllMon  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  aa  m  the  previous  year. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  this  spb-lt  of  cooperation 
may  continue  as  we  move  to  consideration 
of  this  new  stage  In  the  development  of  tlie 
Teacher  Corps  program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  your  offlce  has 
ban  re-examining  the  Federal  role  in  teach- 
er training.  This  letter  Is  to  ask  for  your  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  new  use  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  format. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  consideration  In 
this  matter.  I  look  forward  to  bearing  from 
yoiL 

smcerely  yours. 

Gavloro  Nelson, 

US.  Senator. 

DrPARTMtrrr  or  Health  ,  Editcatiow, 

AND   WEUARI,    OmCE    OF   EDTTCA- 
TlOft. 

Wasfiington,  DC,  December  4, 1973. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 
US  Senate 
Waa/iington,  DC. 

DCAS  Senator  Nelson:  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  mvUatlon  to  comment  on  your 
plans  for  mtroducing  legislation  to  broaden 
the  format  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  As  you 
not*,  support  for  the  Corps  has  been  bi- 
partisan smce  Its  earliest  days.  It  makes 
gr^at  sense  to  me  to  continue  this  tradition 
In  cooAlderailon  of  new  directions  for  the 
Corps. 

The  apparent  gross  surplus  of  teachers, 
coupled  with  the  questionable  success  of 
some  of  the  Federal  training  efforts  of  the 
past,  certamiy  indicates  the  need  for  re- 
examination of  the  Oovernment's  role  m 
support  of  teacher  traming.  Such  an  exami- 
nation has  been  underway  for  some  time, 
and.  although  It  Is  not  complete,  the  re- 
sults should  be  reflected  in  future  legislative 
and  budget  requests. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  there  remains  a 
pressmg  need  for  improving  the  quality  of 
teaching.  especiaUy  In  schools  aer\'ln^  low- 
Incomj  populations  In  my  opmton,  the  ap- 
propriate Office  of  EducatlTjn  role  m  this  Is 
not  In  supporting  the  reirainiug  of  large 
ntimbers  as  such  of  present  staS  In  those 
schools,  but  m  supporting  the  Installation  by 
local  educational  authorities  of  new  ways  of 
training  and  retraining  those  staffs  and 
determining  what  works  best  and  what 
doesn't  work  as  well  The  original  purpuses 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  seem  well  suited  for 
this  task. 

The  changes  you  propose,  broadening  the 
membership  oX  the  Corps  to  include  experi- 
enced teachers,  paraprofcs^lonals,  adminis- 
trators and  other  school  staff;  and  plactag 
more  empbosts  on  Its  mnovatlve  role  there- 
fore appear  to  be  useful  and  timely.  It  seema 
to  me  that  the  foUowlng  changes  would  also 
tM  useful: 

1.  Provldmg  for  longer  term  pro,}ects,  per- 
haps up  to  five  ye&TS  In  length. 

2.  Prorldtag  sufBclent  flexibility  ta  setttag 
stipend  rates  to  accommodate  broadened 
membership  eligibility.  Your  potat  on  the 
possibility  of  substantial  participant  cost 
reduction  is  well  taken, 

3.  Some  project  support  should  be  per- 
mitted outside  of  low-Income  areas  to  con- 
firm the  general  valldltv  of  Uiatiier  tramin^j 
ImprovemenLs  mad£  for  the  U>w-lnr.ome 
schools.  This  should  prubably  net  exceed  tea 
percent  of  the  program 

I  hope  these  suggestions  are  helpful  Please 
let  me  know   if  my  et&S  and  I  may   b«  of 
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further  asststance    Thank  you  agam  for  th« 
opportunity  to  comment  on  your  plana 
smcerely, 

John  Ottina, 
US.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


INDEPENDENT    SPECIAL    PROSECU- 
TOR    ACT     OP     1973      (S.     2611)  — 

AMENDNfENT 

AMEMDMZNT  NO,   7S9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  htmself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  submitted  an  amendment  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the 
bill  (S.  2611)  to  Insure  the  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  laws  and  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  special  justice:  establish 
an  independent  special  prosecutor. 


INE«PENr*:NT  SPECIAL  PROSECU- 
TOR ACT  OF  1973  (S.  2642)  — 
AMENDMENT 

AJARNCMENT  NO.  760 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker  I  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  bill  (S.  26421  to  estab'i=h  an  In- 
dependent Special  Prosecution  OfHce, 
and  for  other  puiposes. 


EXPANSION  OP  NATIONAL  FLOOD 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMSNOUkNT   MO,  761 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  8149)  to  expand  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  by  substantially 
Increasing  limits  of  coverage  and  total 
amount  of  insurance  auihoiized  to  be 
outstanding  and  by  requiring  non-fiood- 
prone  communities  to  participate  in  the 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICY  ACT  OF  1973 

AMENDlwtENT     NO.      762 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
Uie  table.  J 

Mr  TUNNEY,  Mr,  President.  I  offer 
the  fcUowing  amendment  to  S  1283.  the 
National  Program  for  Research  and  De- 
velorfTiPnt  and  Demonstraticn;  to  initi- 
ate a  coordinated  effort  for  the  foreign 
exchange  of  energy  and  energy-reiated 
teclmologies  m  the  areas  of  magneto- 
hydrodynamics,  coal  mining,  geolher- 
mal,  solar,  and  other  technologies. 

Tlie  Umted  States  has  been  rudely 
plun^red  into  an  energy  crisis.  This  dra- 
matif-  change  has  manifested  itself  in 
almost  every  sector  of  our  private  and 
public  hves.  We  join  with  Europe  and 
Japan  in  a  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
The  Japanese  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  growth-rate  modifica- 
tion, especialli'  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  country  lacks  energi'  resources  of  its 
own.  IL  Is.  therefore,  lu  our  mutual  In- 
terest and  benefit  to  exchange  Ideas  in 
this  area  I  believe  this  is  the  time  for 
energy  constimers  £ind  producers  to  be- 


gin   thinking    and    working     together 
qtiietly  and  thoughtftilly. 

Work  already  occuning  within  the 
Uruted  States-Japan  Natural  Resources 
Panel  and  the  United  Stale^-Oerman 
Natural  Resources  Pant-i  i  rovide";  lor  a 
numhcr  of  alternative  energy  rf.^ource 
options  to  be  explored  si:nu;-ar.eously 
and  thus  .shorten  tlie  leadiime  needed 
to  aclutve  the  most  n:iearanf.:iul  results. 

Foreign  scientists  and  institutional  fa- 
cilities with  different  peisijcciives  than 
those  in  the  United  States  may  develop 
new  Insights  into  the  resohition  of  tech- 
nical probl'^ms  particularly  in  energy 
and  energy-related  technologies.  Field 
locations  abroad  jften  offer  an  excep- 
tional oppcrtimity  for  work  comparing 
domestic  sites  and  contacts  stemming 
from  cooperative  research  for  a  resposi- 
tory  of  past  and  future  research  data 
and  expertise  that  would  not  otherwise 
become  available  to  the  United  States. 

Our  new  ccncicusness  of  shared  In- 
terests should  extend  to  the  technology 
we  need  for  Increased  self-reliance.  In 
the  long  rim,  development  of  alternative 
sotirces  holds  much  promise  towards  ex- 
panding the  range  of  our  energy  supplies 
and  reducing  otir  reliance  en  purchases 
from  abroad.  The  United  States,  Japan, 
Europe  and  other  foreign  countries  aH 
have  active  and  highly  advanced  pro- 
grams of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. We  are  now  In  a  position  to  come 
together  and  identify  new  or  expanded 
opportunities  for  our  respective  pro- 
grams, to  reinforce,  to  relnvlgorate  and 
to  compliment  each  other. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  teir'g  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMtNT  NO.  762 

On  page  63,  after  subsection  (f)  on  line 
7,  add  a  new  subsection  (g)  t-.  Committee 
Prints  Number  4:  (g)  to  prov.xJe  fcr  a  pro- 
gram cf  exchange  to  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  a  coordinated  efitort  for  the  ex- 
change of  energy  and  energy-related  foreign 
techr.olcgles  In  the  area=  of  magneto  hydro- 
dynamics, coal -mining,  geothermal,  and  solar 
technclogles. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 

AMlBlNDMENTS 

AMXNOICENT     NO,     SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Keitnudv,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  C.i.se  ' , 
th?  S.^nator  from  Connfc'Jcut  'Mr. 
RiBicoFF',  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts fMr,  Brooke ',  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  iMr,  St.^fporu*  were 
added  as  cosponscrs  to  amendment  No. 

697,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
H,R.  9142.  the  Midwest  and  Northeast 
Rail  System  Development  Act. 

AMENDME.VT     NO,     698 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Kennedy,  the 
Sr'nator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Case), 
th3  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
RiBicoFT  > .  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr,  Brookb)  ,  and  tlie  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stajtobdi  were 
added  as  cospcnsors  of  amendment  No. 

698,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  iiim  to 
amendment  45€  to  S.  2188.  tlie  Midwest 
and  Northeast  Rail  System  Develop- 
ment Act. 
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AMZNOKSNT    MO.     ••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kkwhkdt.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Cass>. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicofT',  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  were 
added  as  cosironsors  to  amendment  No. 
699.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S  2188,  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  Rail- 
System  Development  Act. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION   NO.   5 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Is  scheduling  hearings  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  5.  These  hearings  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  December  11,  in 
room  2228  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  at  2:30  p.m. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  5  proposes  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
age  of  eligibility  for  Congress  by  3  years. 
Thus,  a  person  could  run  for  the  Senate 
at  age  27  instead  of  30  and  In  the  House 
the  age  of  eligibility  would  be  22  Instead 
of  25.  The  lowering  of  the  eligibility  age 
for  Congress  by  3  years  would  correspond 
with  the  26th  amendment,  which  lowered 
the  voting  age  by  3  years,  from  21  to  18. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit statementi,  for  the  hearing  record 
should  contact  J.  William  Heckman. 
chief  counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  room 
300.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC  20510,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


NOTICE  OP  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  full  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  regarding  the  proposed  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  In  order  to  de- 
vote full  time  to  these  hearings,  I  have 
canceled  the  scheduled  December  6  hear- 
ings by  the  Subconunlttee  on  Budget- 
ing, Management  and  Expenditures  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act.  The  hearings  have  been  re- 
scheduled for  Thursday.  December  13. 
They  wiU  begin  at  10  a.m.  In  1318  Dirk- 
sen  Sena'^e  Office  Building. 

On  December  13.  the  subcommittee 
plans  to  receive  testimony  from  Con- 
gressman WiLLiJtM  MooRHEAD,  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Govenmient  Informa- 
tion, and  Ronald  Plesser,  an  attorney 
with  the  Corporate  Accountability  Re- 
search Group  of  Washington,  DC 

Information  concerning  these  hear- 
ings may  be  obtained  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Budgeting,  Management  and 
Expenditures.  225-1474 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  RECOGNIZED 
FOR  FORESIGHT  IN  INITIATIVE 
AND  ACTION  ON  CREATING  POL- 
ICY ON  ENERGY 

Mr.   ROBERT   C    BYRD.   Mr    Presi- 
dent, it  Is  gratifying  to  West  Virginia 


citizens  and  to  me  that  columnists  and 
editorial  writers  have  in  recent  weeks 
recognized  the  foresight  and  early  ini- 
tiative of  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph >  in  the  efforts  to 
develop  a  national  fuels  and  energy 
policy. 

Senator  Randolph  since  1959  has  been 
attempting  to  develop  a  basic  govern- 
mental structure  and  commitment  to 
insure  that  our  Nation  has  the  necessary 
energy  resources  to  maintain  a  strong 
and  viable  economy.  In  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, had  this  country  heeded  his  pro- 
phetic warnings  and  acted  affirmatively 
on  his  recommendations,  we  would  not 
be  confronted  with  the  critical  energy 
crisis  we  have  today. 

Another  native  West  Virginian,  Holmes 
Alexander,  the  syndicated  columnist, 
appropriately  stresses  the  sw:tlvltles  of 
Senator  Randolph  in  a  column  entitled 
"Plenty  of  Warning  About  Fuel 
Shortage." 

Mr.  Alexander  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  last  four  Presidents  have 
hid  placed  before  them  the  warnings 
of  Senator  Randolph  and  have  been 
urged  to  tike  action. 

Mr.  Alexander  writes  that: 

President  Nixon,  to  take  him  first,  shows 
a  nerve  of  brass  whenever  he  blames  Con- 
gress for  the  energy  shortage.  More  than 
three  ye^-rs  ago,  June  16.  1970.  Randolph 
Introduced  a  well-sponsored  bill  to  create  a 
National  Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  President  who  said 
It  would  overlap  studies  by  hU  Domestic 
CouncU.  then  headed  by  John  Ehrllchman. 
"If  such  studies  were  In  fact  ever  made  by 
the  Domestic  Council."  groaned  Sen.  Scoop 
Jackson  recently.  "They  have  never  seen  the 
light  of  day." 

He  notes  that : 

President  Johnson,  throughout  his  entire 
tenure,  had  before  htm  the  volumlnotis 
findings  of  the  Senate  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Study  Oroup  (Senate  Document  Nos. 
87-159)  which  Identifies  12  energy  policy  is- 
sues. Among  other  observations  there  Is  this : 
"The  nation  has  the  ability  to  be  self-suf- 
flclent  In  oU  IT  it  so  wlUs." 

And  Mr.  Alexander  carries  this  history 
back  to  the  early  1960's  and  late  1970"s 
when  he  outlines  these  facts: 

President  Kennedy  and  his  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  Udall  were  too  bemused  with 
a?sthetlc  conservation  to  heed  Randolph's 
3.  Res.  105  (with  63  cosponsors)  and  its 
warning  'This  nation  has  a  foreign  policy,  a 
defense  policy,  a  farm  policy  and  the  begin- 
nings of  a  transportation  policy."  said  Ran- 
dolph. "But  not  one  of  them  Is  so  basic  to 
our  national  security  and  economy  as  would 
be  a  national  policy  in  respect  to  these  energy 
fuels.  .  .  ." 

President  Elsenhower,  nudged  by  still  an- 
other Randolph  Senate  resolution  with  43 
sponsors.  Issued  In  1959  an  executive  order 
and  created  a  mandatory  oil  Import  quota. 
At  the  Conventions  of  1960  each  party  plat- 
form called  for  "a  national  fuels  policy."  But 
there  was  little  attention  and  less  action 
devoted  to  increasing  domestic  production 
and  decreasing  the  dependence  on  foreigners. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Holmes  Alex- 
ander calls  attention  to  a  quality  of  Sen- 
ator Randolph  of  which  all  Members  of 
this  body  are  aware: 

I  have  talked  with  Senator  Randolph  who 
Is  not  a  man  for  lecnmloatlons.  but  who 
knows  this  subject  too  well  to  believe  In 
Instant  solutions. 


ACCURACY— AND  HONESTY— 
IN  MEDIA 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  tliat 
there  is  a  great  and  widspread  distrust 
of  printed  and  electronic  journalism  In 
this  coimtry.  Contrary  to  what  some 
media  spokesmen  woiald  have  us  believe, 
this  widespread  distrust  is  not  a  result 
of  what  Walter  Cronkite  once  called  a 
"conspiracy"  by  the  present  administra- 
tion against  the  media.  Rather,  it  results 
from  a  common  understanding  that 
much  of  our  Interpretive  reporting  Is 
dominated  by  a  single  point  of  view;  and 
one.  at  that,  which  differs  significantly 
from  that  of  the  average  American.  Thus 
when  a  Spiro  Agnew  calls  for  a  better 
balance  in  reporting,  he  strikes  a  respon- 
sive chord. 

For  the  simple  fact  is  that  there  is  an 
obvious  and  demonstrable  bias  in  the 
media,  one  which  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  deny. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  certain  ar- 
ticles illustrating  the  enormous  Impact 
that  a  less  than  objective  attitude  to 
reporting  can  have  on  our  understanding 
of  world  reaUties.  They  iUustrate  the 
extent  to  which  some  of  our  most  influ- 
ential media  have  fallen  down  on  their 
responsibility  to  keep  the  American  pub- 
lic fully  and  fairly  Informed. 

These  pieces  speak  for  themselves. 
I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Eric  Sev.ireid  has 
responded  to  the  very  reasonable  request 
of  accuracy  In  media  that  he  present 
some  suoport  for  his  claim  that  the  mas- 
sacres in  Hue  were  "heavily  reported." 
I  also  do  not  know  if  the  Newsweek  re- 
porter has  answered  the  charges  of  un- 
professionalism  leveled  against  him  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journals  analyses.  But 
surely,  given  the  thoughtful  and  In- 
formed comments  made  by  accuracy  In 
media  and  In  the  columns  of  the  Wall 
Street  Jouinal.  we  can  do  without  the 
sanctimonious  arrogance  with  which  so 
many  in  the  media  react  to  honest  and 
well-documented  criticism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record:  "Eric  Sevareid  Versus  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn  on  News  Media  Cov- 
erage of  the  Hue  Massacres  of  1968," 
Accuiacy  in  Media.  November.  1973 
pp.  1-6:  "Slaughterhouse  In  Santiago," 
Newsweek.  October  8,  1973,  "Those  Hor- 
ror Tales  From  Chile,"  Pablo  Huneeus. 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  November  2, 
1973.  page  8;  "and  a  Few  Loud  Echoes 
From  Academia.  '  Everett  G.  Martin,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  November  2,  1973, 
page  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eric  Sevareid  Versus  Alexander  Solzhenit- 
syn ON  News  Media  Coverage  or  the  Uvx 
Massacres  of  1968 

Did  the  American  news  media  heavily  re- 
port the  massacre  by  Communist  troops  of 
some  3.000  clvUlans  In  the  Vietnamese  city 
of  Hue  during  their  25-day  occupation  of 
that  city  In  February  1968?  Or  was  this 
bestial  atrocity  only  lightly   noticed? 

Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  the  Nobel  Prize 
winning  Soviet  author  and  a  couTageou.-s 
critic    of    the    Soviet    regime,    published    a 
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3.000-word  letter  In  the  Norwegian  newB- 
paper.  AfteTiposten.  on  September  11.  1973, 
In  which  he  charged  that  the  Hue  atrocity 
"had  been  UgHtly  noticed  and  almost  Im- 
mediately forgiven"  In  the  West  because  "the 
sympathy  of  society  was  on  the  other  side." 

SolahenlUyn  added:  "It  was  Just  too  bad 
that  the  Information  did  seep  Into  the  free 
press  and  for  a  time  (very  briefly)  cause  em- 
barrassment (Just  a  tiny  bit)  to  the  passion- 
ate defenders  of  that  other  social  system."* 

This  was  but  one  example  of  several  cited 
by  Solzhenitsyn  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  "a  lopsided  moral  outlook"  on  the 
part  cf  many  Western  Ir.tellectuals.  Other 
examples  he  cited  were  the  tnsensltlTlty  of 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  to 
torture  of  American  POWs  In  North  Viet- 
nam. BrltUh  Labor  Party  leader  Harold 
Wilson's  forgiving  visit  to  Czechoslovakia  In 
1972.  the  expressions  of  moral  outrage  over 
the  sins  of  South  Africa  compared  with  the 
tolerir.ce  of  the  cpprerslon  pr?rpetrated  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  fervent  protests 
by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  of  French 
atomic  tests,  unmatched  by  equal  protests 
against  Ctilnese  atomic  tests. 

SEV.\ttEID    SCOLD3   SOLZilENtTSTN 

'"Tilts  was  too  mwcH  for  Eric  Sevareid,  the 

ace  comment.^ior  for  CBS  News.  Sevareid 
dl»u3sed  Solzhenlisyn's  crlllclam  In  his 
commentary  on  CBS  television  and  radio  on 
the  evening  of  September  12.  After  [laying 
tribute  to  SolzlieiuUyn  far  hla  courageous 
stand  for  civil  liberties  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  describing  him  as  -quite  possibly  the 
worlds  most  important  Uvlng  writer." 
Sevareid  said 

g.  >l2henlusya,  proposing  Sakharov  for  the 
Notoel  Peace  Prize,  now  maJtes  a  detour,  at- 
tacking the  American  Democratic  Party, 
Senate  Investigators  of  Watergate,  and  those 
American  critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  who 
he  thinks  have  been  morally  harder  on 
Bouth  Vietnam  than  on  the  Communist 
Nortli.  And  he  suggests  that  the  United 
States  la  In  the  same  state  that  Russia  was 
\tx  the  last  days  of  the  Czars.  In  all  this  he 
reveals  that  his  profound  understanding  of 
his  homeland  Is  matched  by  a  profound  mis- 
understanding of  this  country.  Like  so  many 
West  European  intellectuals,  he  sees  Amer- 
ica through  the  prism  of  European  experi- 
ence and.  social  ethic.  He  makes  the  mistake 
of  classifying  the  cancerous  abuse  of  power 
revealed  by  Watergate  as  Just  another  exam- 
ple of  Ainerlcan  political  chicanery.  He 
claims  that  American  war  critics  were  scarce- 
ly bothered  by  the  frightful  massacres  com- 
mitted during  the  Tet  offensive  hy  the  North 
Vietnamese  He  criticizes  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  for  cntlclzlnR  the  French  nuclear 
tests,  in  the  Pacific  hut  not  the  Chinese 
tests." 

Be  Is  saying  In  general  that  Western  lib- 
erals tend  to  excuse  the  profound  Inhuman- 
ity of  communist  regimes  Some  do  But  this 
theme  of  Solzhenitsyn  requires  some  rebut- 
taL  The  Htie  massacrei  icere  heavily  report- 
ed. Many  other  brutalities  by  the  North  were 
miRnivl  or  reported  iketciiUy  at  second  hand, 
simply  because  we  could  have  no  reporters  or 
cameras  wltU  tiie  enemy  forces.  Au^stralia  and 
New  Z.'iiiua<i  proU^ted  the  French  atomie 
testi  because  V:ey  tocik  placa  in  their  neigh- 
borhcMfL 

wna    THE    HT-R    MASSACRES    HtATO-T   RRPOBTEn, 
AS     SEVAaxlO     CLAXMS? 

Sevareld'B  rebuttal  of  S>)l7;hen4tsyn  was  of 
particular  Interest  to  AIM  because  It  raised 
the  much  neglected  question  of  how  the 
American  news  media  bad  reported  the  Hue 
massacres.  Sevareid  iaid  ihty  were  heavily 
reported  and  this  meant  that  Solaheultsyn 
had  simply  been  careless  with  his  facts  in 
stating  the  contrary 

Who  la  right,  Sevareid  or  Solzhenitsyn? 

On  the  very  even  lug  that  Mr  Sevareid 
broadcast  his  rebuttal  of  Soteheoltsyn,  AIM'* 
chairman.  Reed  J.  Irvine,  sent  a  lettef  te 
Eric  Sevareid,  describing   what  his  clipping 


flit  on  Vietnam  rrvealed  about  the  reporting 
of  the  Hue  massacres 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  Mr.  Irvine's 
letter: 

I  hare  checked  my  clipping  files  on  Viet- 
nam for  evidence  of  this  he»vy  reporting  of 
the  Hue  massacres.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  cannot  find  It.  The  first  clipping  I  flntt 
on  the  massacre  was  in  The  ftew  York  Times 
of  February  12,  19C8.  The  Times  devoted 
all  of  5-column  Inches  on  page  one  to  a 
charge  by  the  mayor  of  Hue  that  the  enemy 
had  executed  300  South  Vietnamese  clvlUans 
and   buried  tnem   !n  a  common  grave 

On  May  1.  1968.  The  Times  had  another 
page  one  storv  headed:  "U.S.  Miaslcn  Saya 
Enemy  Slau«!:htered  LOCK)  Hue  Civilians."  The 
story  was  given  4-CQluirn  inches  on  page 
one  and  195  column  inches  on  Uie  inside. 
The  san.e  d:iv.  The  Washington  Post  put  thla 
story  on  page  22.  giving  It  11 -column  inches. 
Tfie  Poat  did  follow  tills  with  a  short.  150- 
word  editcnal  on  May  2  which  condemned 
the  slaughter  I  could  find  no  editorial  com- 
ment in  The  New  York  Times.  Neither  oX 
these  papers  carried  any  photos  of  the  maaa 
graves,  corpses  cr  coffi:is. 

Tlie  next  story  1  find  on  this  subject  was 
pubba!  ed  In  The  Washington  Post  over  a 
year  and  a  hall  later,  en  December  7,  1969. 
In  fact.  The  Poat  had  two  stories  on  the  sub- 
ject that  day,  one  from  Hue,  saying  that 
2.750  bodies  had  been  discovered  so  far.  and 
the  other  from  Hong  Kong  reporting  on 
Douslas   Pike's   analysis  of  the  massacre. 

While  I  may  have  missed  something  In  be- 
tween, my  file  gives  no  indication  that  the 
Hue  massacre  story  was  subject  to  anything 
that  could  reaaonably  be  called  "heavy"  re- 
porting. On  the  contrary,  I  would  consider 
It  one  of  the  most  under-reported  stories  ot 
the  decade.  ...  Of  course,  you  may  conslde* 
two  front  page  stories  In  The  New  York 
Times  "heavy"  coverage,  but  I  suggest  that 
you  contrast  this  with  the  coverage  The 
Times  gave  to  the  My  Lai  massacre,  an 
atrocity  which  did  net  begin  to  compare  with 
the  Hue  butchery.  This  story  broke  in  No- 
vember 1969.  The  New  York  Times  Index 
toT  1969  alone  contains  3'-;,  pages  of  entries 
(over  50  enuien  per  pa^ei  ou  My  Lai  filus 
one  page  of  piiotos. 

It  is  reraaikable  that  Solzhenitsyn.  lack- 
ing access  to  the  American  press,  perceived 
so  accurately  the  disproportion  in  the  atten- 
tion devoted  to  the  massacre  at  Hue  and  itiat 
at  My  Lai,  while  you,  with  all  the  resources 
at  your  disposal,  should  have  failed  to  note 
tills  glaring  disparity.  Surely  on  this  point 
you  owe  Solzhenitsyn  an  apology  and  your 
audience  a  correction. 

SEVAHEID  REFUSES  TO  COMMENT 

After  some  prodding.  AIM  reeelve*  the  fcl- 
JowlnR  reply  from  Eric  Sevareid: 

When  your  organization  was  founded  I 
took  It  to  be  what  Its  title  Implied,  an  agency 
designed  to  focus  a  politically  neutral,  ob- 
jective scrutiny  of  the  media  I  thou*tht  It 
might  be  helpful,  to  the  press  as  well  as  the 
reading  and  Ustentnc  public. 

Since  then  it  ha-s  become  clear  that  AIM  Is, 
in  fact,  Irieolosrlcally  motnated.  Its  only  In- 
terest lies  in  refuting  U. accuracies  or  alleged 
inaccuracies  that  reflect  adversely  on  the 
rlRht  wlnp  phlloeopby  right  wing  Interesta 
and  the  mUtary  establishment. 

This  iB  why  I  hBTe  not  replied  to  your 
queries  about  my  broadcast  piece  on  Sol- 
rhenltsyn.  and  why  I  shall  not  acknowledge 
your  queries  or  protests  In  the  futtire. 

AIM    SCORES   SEVAREID    FOR   EETTJSrNC  TO   DEFEND 
OR  CORRECT  HIS  STATEMENT 

Evidently,  Eric  Sevareid  could  rot  demon- 
strate that  tbe  news  coreraRe  of  the  Hue 
massacres  had  been  "heavy."  Nevertheless, 
he  did  not  want  to  admit  to  a  serious  error 
and  make  a  public  correction  of  It.  His 
escape  wafi  to  make  a  totally  unjustified  at- 
tack  on  AIM,  using  that  aa  an  excuse  for  his 
refusal  either  to  prove  that  he  was  right 
or  admit  he  was  wrong. 


Abraliam  H.  Kallsh.  AIM'S  Executive  Sec- 
retary.  Immediately  responded  to  Sevareid, 

making  the  ftllowlng  points: 

1  It  Is  true  that  AIM  has  on  ideology  In 
the  sense  ttiat  we  beUeve  In  freedom  and 
democracy.  We  do  not  conceal  tiiat  Ideologl- 
eal  bias,  but  we  do  not  think  that  aU  be- 
HeTers  Ui  freedom  and  democracy  should  be 
la'oelcd  "right  wing." 

2.  Mr.  Sevareid  knows  very  little  about 
AIM  and  how  it  operates,  apparently  not 
knowing  that  AIM  does  very  little  monltcr- 
Ing  of  TV  news  and  depends  almost  entirely 
on  complaints  received  about  Uiaccuracles 
and  bias.  We  have  never  refused  to  Investi- 
gate any  complaint  of  substance  and  would 
not  do  so  on  Ideological  grounds. 

3.  It  Is  surprt3lng  that  Sevareid  should  re- 
fuse to  accept  criticism  from  these  who 
might  differ  with  him  poUtlcaHy  even  if  It 
relates  to  questions  of  factual  accuracy.  This 
conflicts  with  the  foUowing  statement  by 
Walter  Cronkite,  Mr.  Sevareld's  colleague  at 
CBS.  on  May   18,  1971: 

No  one  doubts  the  right  of  anyone  to  seek 
to  correct  distortion,  to  right  untruths. 
Newsgatherlng  Is  not  an  exact  science.  Wa 
commit  errora  of  fact  and  the  offended  al- 
uays  must  have  the  right  to  bring  us  to  task 
when  such  occurs  by  sloth  or  inadvertence. 
(Italic  added) . 

4.  A  Preedcm  House  panel  composed  cl 
distinguished  scholars  and  Journalists  re- 
cently issued  a  report  on  the  news  media  and 
government,  which  Included  the  following 
statements  that  had  been  agreed  upon 
unanimously: 

The  Constitutional  freedom  of  the  press 
Includes  the  right  of  «U  news  media  to  in- 
form, but  they  must  not  resist  legitimate 
Inquiries  by  the  public  Into  their  pericrm- 
ance. 

We  urge  that  the  presa  be  sensitive  to  the 
complaii.t  of  crny  segment  of  the  ecmmunlty 
which  leelB  that  It  hae  insufiiclent  access 
to  the  noedla. 

Responsible  Journalism  pi>cvldes  a  balance 
so  that  adequate  play  Is  given  to  all  sides 
of  contr._ver.ial   r-e^  s. 

5.  AIM  has  the  support  of  both  literals 
and  conservatives,  but  even  if  It  were  an 
liberal  or  all  con.  ervatlve.  It  would  still  be 
a  part  of  the  commnnity  and  would  be  en- 
titled to  make  inquiries  mto  media  periorm- 
ance  and  wc.ild  lie  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  politeness  and  respect,  if  not  love  and 
affection. 

6.  Proven  errors  should  be  corrected,  re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  the  complaint, 
since  the  correction  is  net  for  the  benefit 
of  the  complainant  aione,  but  for  the  bene^ 
fit  of  the  audience 

7.  Unless  Eric  Sevareid  can  dlstwte  the 
factual  ftccura<rT  cf  the  AIM  criticism,  he  has 
an  obligation  to  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and 
to  his  audience  to  make  a  correction. 

CBS    RETtJSES    TO     MAKE    A     CORRECTION 

The  above  letter  did  not  succeed  in  touch- 
ing the  conscience  of  Eric  Sevareid.  as  far  as 
we  kn»w.  tut  we  did  Anally  pry  a  coBime:.v 
cut  of  a  CBS  official.  Mr.  David  Kimger  a 
Vice  President  of  CBS  News,  wrote  to  us  on 
October  2.  saying  that  the  President  of  CEfi 
News,  Mr  Richard  S.  Salant.  would  net  re- 
quire Mr  Sevareid  to  be  responsive  to  AIM 
inquiries.  He  also  informed  us  tr.a*  CBS  News 
would  not  broadcast  any  correction  ol  Mr. 
Sevareid's  sta'uement  about  Solzhenitsyn 
"because  we  do  not  agree  that  the  statement 
was  factually  mccrrect." 

Mr  Klinper.  however,  failed  to  provide  any 
evidence  to  support  his  statement,  includ- 
Ine  anv  recrrd  of  the  amount  cf  coverage 
CBS  News  had  given  to  the  Hue  maanacreB. 
We  have  therefore  asked  Mr  Kllnger  and  Mr. 
Sala:it  to  ftirnlshj  the  evidence  that  wlU 
back  up  the  claim  that  Severeid  was  on 
sound  ground.  We  have  submitted  to  them 
additional  evidence  that  press  coverage  of 
the  Hue  massacres  was  scanty,  citing  an  ar- 
ticle by  James  Jones  in  The  Netc  York  Times 
Magazine  of  June  10,  1973.  which  fully  con- 
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Arms  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn's  description  of  the 
paucity  of  news  coverage  of  this  terrible 
atrocity.  Mr.  Jones  wrote: 

The  battle  for  Hue  Itself  received  enormous 
publicity  In  America  m  1968.  but  tlie  after- 
math (the  massacres)  didn't  .  .  .  Some  pieces 
were  written  about  It  Ln  America  but  dropped 
from  sight  quickly.  It  was  not  untQ  a  year 
later  that  many  of  the  mass  graves  were  dis- 
covered. And  it  was  not  until  November  1969. 
when  a  Nixon  speech  used  Hue  as  a  Justifica- 
tion for  slow  withdrawal,  that  the  subject 
got  additional  attention  In  the  press  But  at 
that  time,  few  American  reporters  saw  fit 
to  take  it  on  and  go  Into  It.  Nobody  tried  to 
do  a  serious  expos?  Hue  was  no  longer  news. 
Antl-U.3.  feeling  was  high  at  home.  Why 
buck  It  In  the  cause  of  unpopular  truths? 
Much  better  to  concentrate  on  our  own  rot- 
tenness at  My  Lat. 

THX    SKVAKZID    STNDBOtCX 

Does  It  really  matter  whether  Eric  Sevareld 
was  right  or  wrong?  Is  a  correction  of  his 
misstatement  of  any  Importance? 

We  think  It  la  Important.  The  failure  of 
the  American  news  media  to  expose  fully  the 
Hue  massacres  and  to  arouse  the  American 
people  to  an  awareness  of  what  happ::ned 
at  Hue  Is  a  serious  blot  on  American  Jour- 
nalism. It  Is  a  reflection  of  the  •■lopsided 
moral  outlook"  that  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
tried  to  call  attention  to  In  his  letter  to 
Attenpoaten.  Since  Eric  Sevajeld  refuses  to 
acknowledge  Its  existence  even  when  It  Is 
clearly  demonstrated  for  him.  and  since  he 
Ls  one  of  television's  most  prestigious  Jour- 
nalists, the  attitude  deserves  to  be  called  "the 
Sevareld  Syndrome  " 

In  an  article  In  TV  Guide  of  October  6, 
1973,  Edward  Jay  Erpsteln  shows  that  TV  re- 
porting of  the  Tet  offensive  in  1968  played 
a  decisive  role  In  undermining  popular  sup- 
port for  the  war  In  the  United  States.  Tet 
was  an  enormous  military  defeat  for  the 
communists,  and  the  unbelievable  atrocities 
they  committed  at  Hue.  If  reported  with  any- 
thmg  like  the  attention  given  to  My  Lai. 
would  have  produc?d  an  even  more  serious 
moral  and  psychological  defeat. 

In  his  memoirs.  The  Vantage.  Point,  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B    Johnson  wrote: 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  emotional  and 
exaggerated  reporting  of  the  Tet  offensive  In 
our  press  and  on  television.  The  media  seemed 
to  be  In  competition  as  to  who  could  provide 
the  most  lurid  and  depressing  accounts.  (Pop- 
ular Library  Edition,  p    384) 

In  his  TV  Guide  article.  Epwteln  writes: 
In  late  1968.  Jack  Pern,  a  field  producer 
for  NBC.  suggested  to  Robert  J.  Northahleld 
a  three-part  series  showing  that  Tet  had  in- 
deed been  a  decisive  military  victory  for 
America  and  that  the  media  had  exaggerated 
greatly  the  view  that  It  was  a  defeat  for  South 
Vietnam.  After  some  consideration  the  Idea 
was  rejected  because  Northshleld  said  later. 
Tet  wii3  already  "established  hi  the  public's 
mind  as  a  defeat  and  therefore  It  was  an 
American  defeat." 

Epstein  adds;  "In  a  very  real  sense,  he  was 
correct." 

But  what  Is  Important  Is  that  It  was  not  a 
military  defeat,  but  a  defeat  Inflicted  by 
America's  own  news  media,  which  behaved 
with  Incredible  perversity  to  convey  a  false 
Impression  of  what  had  really  happ>ened  in 
Vietnam. 

The  best  explanation  for  that  perverse 
conduct  would  a^'pear  to  be  the  prevalance 
of  the  Sevareld  Syndrome,  which  leads  even 
distinguished  aid  veteran  journalists  to  mis- 
take fiction  for  fact. 

The  Sevareld  Syndrome  Is  dangerous  and 
can  result  In  great  harm  But  It  can  be  cured 
Lf  only  those  afflicted  with  It  can  be  brought 
to  recognize  that  they  have  a  problem.  They 
must  first  ovsrcome  their  arrogance. 

WKAT    TOU    CAH    DO 

You  can  help  bring  hom?  an  awareness  of 
the  problem  by  writing  to  Eric  Sevareld.  CBS 
News.  3030  M  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC 
20036.  You  might  suggest  to  Mr  Sevareld  that 


the  record  seems  to  suggest  that  he  was  In 
error  in  hla  rebuttal  of  the  Solzhenltsyn 
bro«idcast  on  September  13.  Ask  him  either 
to  demonstrate  that  he  was  correct  or  that  he 
is  big  enough  to  correct  hla  error  on  the  air. 
Send  copies  of  your  letter  to  AIM  and  to 
Richard  S.  Salant,  President.  CBS  News.  624 
West  57th  St..  New  York.  NY.  10019.  Wa 
would  be  Interested  In  any  replies  that  you 
may  receive. 

SuiuCH'rcaBOUSX  in  Santiago 
Pablo  Neruda.  ChUes  Nobel  Prize-winning 
poet.  Tras  dead  of  cancer,  and  even  as  hla 
body  was  lowered  Into  Its  grave,  his  country- 
men set  about  trying  to  murder  hla  words. 
Books  of  all  kmds.  not  only  Neruda's  but 
those  by  Mao  and  Marx  and  Marcuae.  were 
seized  by  the  tens  of  thousands  from  homes. 
bookstores  and  libraries  and  then  fed  to  bon- 
fires in  the  streets  of  Santiago  And  the  mili- 
tary Junta  that  has  ruled  Chile  for  three 
weeks  didn't  stop  there  Chilean  universities, 
once  proud  baatlons  of  Independence,  were 
purged  of  suspected  leftists,  and  ordinary 
people  learned  to  dread  the  midnight  knock 
on  the  door.  All  that  was  bad  enough,  but 
NcwswncK  correspondent  John  Barnes  dis- 
covered last  week  that  the  reign  of  terror 
has  already  gone  much  further  than  most 
people  thought  Below.  Barnes  report: 

The  military  Junta  will  not  admit  that 
there  have  been  mass  executions  since  the 
overthrow  of  Salvador  AUende's  Marxist  gov- 
ernment. "We  have  executed  perhaps  eight 
people  since  then  for  shooting  at  troops," 
Col.  Pedro  Ewlng  told  newsmen.  But  that 
simply  Is  not  true.  Last  week.  I  slipped 
through  a  side  door  Into  the  Santiago  city 
morgue,  flashing  my  Junta  pass  with  all  the 
Impatient  authority  of  a  high  official.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  dead  bodies  were  laid  out 
on  the  ground  fioor.  awaiting  Identification 
by  family  members.  Upstairs.  I  passed 
through  a  swing  door  and  there  In  a  dimly 
lit  corridor  lay  at  least  50  more  bodies, 
squeezed  one  against  another,  their  heads 
propped  up  against  the  wall.  They  were  all 
naked. 

Moet  had  been  shot  at  close  range  under 
the  chin.  Some  had  been  machine-gunned 
In  the  body  Their  chests  had  been  silt  open 
and  sewn  together  grotesquely  In  what  pre- 
sumably had  been  a  pro  forma  autopsy.  1  hey 
were  all  young  and.  Judging  from  the  rough- 
ness of  their  hands,  all  from  the  working 
class.  A  couple  of  them  were  girls,  distin- 
guishable among  the  massed  bodies  only 
by  the  curves  of  their  breasts.  Most  of  their 
heads  had  been  crushed.  I  remained  for  per- 
haps two  minutes  at  most,  then  left  the 
building. 

The   next  day  I   returned  to  the   morgue 
with  a  Chilean  friend  so  that  I  would  have 
a  witness.  I  also  took  along  a  camera.  As  I 
walked  through  the  swing  doors  of  the  cor- 
ridor, the  sickly  sweet  smell  of  the  decompos- 
ing bodies  almost  knocked  me  back.  There 
were  more  bodies,  perhaps  70.  and  they  were 
different  from  the  day  before.  Just  as  I  was 
pulling  the  camera  from  my  Jacket,  a  man 
In   a   white   coat   walked  through   the  doors 
at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor.  "What  do 
you  want?  '  he  asked    "I'm  looking  for  the 
bathroom."  I  said.  "Come  with  me."  he  said. 
As  I  followed  him.  I  took  a  sharp  right  and 
ran   out  of  the  building.   He  shouted   after 
me  but  did  not  try  to  follow   I  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  try  again.  Later.  In  my  hotel 
room,    my    friend    burst    Into    tears.    •"These 
were  my  countrymen. '•  he  cried.  "My  Ood, 
what  has  happened  to  us?'" 
Boons 
Workers  at  the  morgue  have  been  warned 
that  they  will  be  court-martialed  and  shot 
If  they  reveal   what  Is  going  on  there    But 
I  was  able  to  obtain  an  official  morgue  body- 
count   from   the   daughter  of  a   member  of 
Its  staff:    by   the    fourteenth   day   following 
the  coup,  the  said,  the  morgue  had  received 
and  processed  2.796  corpses 


No  one  knows  how  many  have  been  dis- 
posed of  elsewhere;  a  gravedlgfer  told  me 
of  reports  that  helicopters  have  been  gather- 
ing bodies  at  the  emergency  first-aid  center 
In  central  Santiago,  then  carrying  them  out 
to  sea  to  be  dumped  One  priest  informed 
me  that  on  the  Saturday  after  the  coup  he 
had  managed  to  get  into  the  City's  Tech- 
nical University,  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  heavy  fighting,  on  the  pretext  of  blessing 
the  dead.  He  told  me  he  saw  200  bodies,  all 
piled  together.  Tales  like  that  abound  In 
Santiago,  and  though  information  is  almost 
nonexistent  for  the  rest  of  Chile,  the  pre- 
sumption Is  that  the  executiorxs  have  fol- 
lowed a  similar  pattern  In  other  cities.  But 
the  morgue  count  alone  sets  the  regime's 
kill  rate  at  an  appalling  200  Chileans  a  day- 
Just  for  the  capital. 

With  htu-dly  an  exception,  the  victims 
come  from  the  poblacionen — the  slums  that 
encircle  Santiago  and  house  half  the  city's 
4  million  Inhabitants.  During  the  three  tur- 
bulent years  of  Salvador  AUende's  admin- 
istration, the  poor  of  the  poblaclones  never 
wavered  In  their  support  of  his  government, 
for  the  fact  was  that  the  rotoi  (broken-down 
ones,  as  they  are  contemptuously  called  by 
the  more  affluent)  had  never  had  It  so  good. 
Despite  the  soaring  inflation,  they  earned 
enough  money  to  buy  undreamed-of  luxuries 
like  new  clothes,  radios.  televUlon  sets,  re- 
frigerators. Community  food-dlstrlbutlon 
centers  In  the  poblaclones  were  always  well 
stocked,  while  the  shelves  of  stores  elsewhere 
remained  barren.  Presumably,  the  Junta  be- 
lieves that  since  the  poblaclones  provided 
the  former  government's  main  support,  they 
must  be  terrorized  into  accepting  the  fact 
of  Its  demise  So  the  local  leaders  are  now 
paying  with  their  lives  for  their  love  of  Al- 
lende.  Not  one  poblacl6n  has  escaped  the 
terror. 

aouNDtn* 

I  spoke  with  three  women  from  the  Pln- 
coya  poblacl6n.  One  of  them,  a  mother  of 
two,  had  Just  found  out  that  she  was  a 
widow.  She  told  me  this  teurful  story:  '•Sol- 
diers raided  our  poblacl6n  last  Saturday  at  8 
In  the  morning.  In  the  section  where  we  live, 
they  rounded  up  about  60  men  and  held 
them  untu  a  police  lieutenant  came  to  take 
his  pick.  When  the  lieutenant  saw  my  hus- 
band, he  made  him  step  forward  and  told 
him:  'Now  you  will  pay  for  all  you  people 
have  done.'  The  carabineros  took  him  and  a 
few  others  to  the  police  station,  and  the  rest 
were  arrested  by  soldiers."  For  three  days, 
she  and  the  other  women  of  Plncoya  searched 
for  their  men  In  police  stations  and  the  two 
soccer  stadiums  where  thousands  are  Incar- 
cerated. It  was  only  after  they  heard  that  a 
17-year-old  boy  from  their  block  had  been 
found  at  the  morgue — shot  in  the  head  and 
chest — that  they  made  the  Journey  to  see 
the  lists  of  the  dead.  There  they  found  her 
husband.  Gabriel,  as  well  as  every  adult  male 
from  one  block  of  their  poblacl6n. 

I  Joined  a  funeral  procession  of  we2plng 
families  following  three  coffins  to  burial. 
Carablneros,  I  was  told,  had  raided  a  home 
In  the  Parque  Santa  Maria  poblacl6n  and 
had  picked  up  three  petty  thieves  aged  18. 
19  and  20.  A  sergeant  told  them  they  would 
be  released  If  they  paid  7.000  escudos — only 
»5.  but  a  lot  of  money  to  the  pobl8u:l6n  poor. 
Their  barrio  raised  the  money  and  the  youthfl 
returned  home.  But  two  hours  later,  a  cara  ■ 
blnero  patrol  came  back  to  get  them.  That 
was  the  Last  their  families  heard,  until  they 
found  their  names  on  the  morgue  list.  One  ct 
the  boys  was  so  riddled  with  bullets  that 
they  could  hardly  dress  him  for  burial.  Bu^ 
the  fate  of  the  other  two  was  worse.  Coffins  h 
Chile  have  small  window  doors  over  the  face 
of  the  dead,  and  the  women  op>€ned  them 
for  me.  There  were  no  heads  inside. 

Orlando  Contreras,  who  lives  with  his  wife 
and  seven  children  in  the  Joe6  Maria  Caro 
poblacl6n.  Is  In  dally  dread  of  ai)  official 
knock  at  hla  door.  He  Is  a  laborer  who 
worked  In  Santiago's  office  of  social  dcvelop- 
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ment,  a  particular  target  of  the  new  regime. 
And  he  Is  well  aware  of  the  danger  he  faces, 
should  the  soldiers  come  after  him.  On  the 
day  the  coup  took  place,  he  told  me,  he 
and  one  of  his  sons  saw  ten  high-school 
students  marched  frcm  their  school,  their 
hands  over  their  heads,  after  a  brief  skirmish 
Vrlth  carablneros.  They  were  forced  to  lie 
face  down  on  the  ground,  and  then  a  police- 
man walked  the  line  of  prone  youngsters, 
spraying  them  with  machlnegun  fire. 

The  stories  of  atrocities  are  endless,  and 
by  now.  Inhabitants  of  the  poblaclones  are 
ut'^rly  terrified.  "I  am  too  afraid  to  look  for 
him,"  says  a  woman  from  the  Ultima  Hora 
poblacldn,  whose  husband  was  last  seen  cov- 
ered with  blood  being  hauled  away  In  a  police 
truck.  "I  am  afraid  that  they  will  take  me, 
too.  and  what  would  happen  then  to  my  four 
children?"  Many  are  now  afraid  even  to  as- 
sociate with  famUles  that  had  any  connection 
with  AUende's  regime — whether  as  party 
members,  union  leaders  cr  employees  In  the 
food-dlstrlbutlon  centers.  "They  can  kill 
whomever  they  want  to  kill,"  says  Contreras 
bitterly.  "There  Is  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing, that  we  can  do  about  It." 

Because  of  the  totad  censorship  of  domestic 
reporting,  most  middle-  and  upper-class 
Chileans  have  no  Idea  what  is  happening. 
They  hear  rumors,  but  their  hatred  for 
Allende  compounded  by  their  historic  con- 
tempt for  the  Totos  leaves  them  little  desire 
to  verify  them.  Many  do  not  believe  the 
stories  about  slaughter  In  the  poblaclones; 
many  simply  don't  much  care.  "Why  should 
we?"  a  Chilean  lawyer  asked  me  over  an  ex- 
pensive lunch  In  a  wealthy  section  of  San- 
tiago. "I  don't  believe  the  stories  you  tell  me, 
hut  after  the  things  the  supporters  of  Salva- 
dor Allende  have  done  to  Chile,  they  deserve 
whatever  happens  to  them." 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  2.  1973] 

Those  Hobror  Talxs  Prom  Chu-e  •  •   » 
(By  Pablo  Huneeus) 

Santtaco.  Chile. — The  military  coup 
turned  AUende's  comedy  Into  Chile's  tragedy. 
But  the  Newsweek  article  "Slaughterhouse 
In  Santiago,"  Oct.  8.  turned  our  tragedy 
Into  a  horror  tale.  It  cauEcd  such  a  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  true  nature  of  what 
happened  down  here  that  I  decided  to  retrace 
the  steps  of  Newsweek"s  correspondent  John 
Birnes  to  double  check  the  information  that 
he  said  came  from  the  Santiago  mcn-gue. 

Known  here  as  the  Medical  Legal  Institute 
It  Is  a  small,  neat  grey  building  near  the 
General  Cemetery.  It  looks  like  a  hospital  ex- 
cept that  all  the  people  lying  on  the  stretch- 
ers are  dead.  An  autopsy  is  the  only  operation 
performed  by  Its  doctors. 

Over  two  days  I  Interviewed  a  random 
sample  of  seven  doctors,  five  clerks,  three 
typists  and  four  porters.  To  each  I  showed  or 
translated  the  Newsweek  article  and  ques- 
tioned them  about  their  reacUc:.s.  Here's  a 
summary  of  what  they  said: 

1.  Without  a  single  exception  all  uttered 
comments  like  "lies,"  "what  an  exaggera- 
tion," "'brilliant  Imagination,"  or  "absolutely 
false."  Dr.  Vargas,  an  elderly  experienced 
pathologist,  dismissed  the  whole  story  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Newsweek  correspondent 
suffered  what  Is  called  "perception  shock." 
When  exposed  to  a  couple  of  bodies,  he  ex- 
plained, the  shock  alters  perception  capabili- 
ties. '"When  there  are  10  bodies  together  many 
persons  can't  even  recognize  their  wives  or 
fathers.  That  must  have  happened  to  that 
correspondent,"  he  said,  presuming  he  ever 
got  in  the  morgue." 

2.  Also  without  exception,  the  staff  doubted 
that  he  was  ever  Inside  the  morgue  because 
his  descriptions  didn't  fit.  For  example.  News- 
week describes  a  corridor  with  50  bodies  In  It, 
but  there  isn't  any  corridor  large  enough  to 
hold  that  many  bodies.  The  only  corridor  In 
which  there  are  bodies  to  be  seen  under 
normal  conditions  js  outside  the  autopsy 
rooms   and  It  can  handle  only  a  few  In  line. 


Mr.  Barnes  also  claims  to  have  seen  bodies 
upstair?,  but  the  staff  says  none  have  ever 
been  taken  up  there.  Upstairs  there  are  only 
offices  and  laboratories.  The  autopsy  rooms 
are  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  refrigeration 
storage  rooms  In  the  basement. 

3.  A  picture  of  a  man  with  a  missing  leg 
published  by  Newsweek  with  the  caption, 
"A  dead  amputee  in  Santiago:  The  reign  of 
terror  was  worse  than  anyone  Imagined,'"  Is 
actually  a  man  who  died  some  time  earlier 
In  a  traffic  accident.  He  was  run  down  by  a 
Chevrolet  pick-up  truck. 

4.  By  far  the  worst  misrepresentation  In 
the  Newsweek  article  was  the  report  dur- 
ing the  two  week  period  after  the  coup  2.796 
bodies  had  come  to  the  morgue.  Newsweek 
says  ".  .  .  though  information  Is  almost  non- 
existent for  the  rest  of  Chile,  the  presumption 
l3  that  the  executions  have  followed  a  similar 
pattern  in  other  cities." 

Every  dead  body  that  arrives  receives  a 
number  that  goes  up  on  a  list  posted  outside 
with  the  name.  Number  one  begins  on  Janu- 
ary first.  The  Newsweek  figure  Is  for  all  the 
bodies  received  at  the  morgue  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  Sept.  21.  It's  this  figure 
that  Is  being  quoted  all  around  the  world  as 
the  casualty  rate  In  Santiago  alone  for  the 
first  14  days  of  the  coup. 

(Kenneth  Auchlncloss.  executive  editor  of 
Newsweek,  says  he  has  "complete  confi- 
dence" In  Mr.  Barnes,  "he's  covered  wars 
before."  Mr.  Auchlncloss  says  Mr.  Barnes 
was  given  the  2.796  dated  figure  by  a  daughter 
of  a  member  of  the  morgue  stiff,  adding,  "I 
think  It  Is  conceivable  that  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding. But  that  Is  pure  speculation 
on  my  part.  1  haven't  checked  It  out  with  Mr. 
Barnes.  There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  re- 
porting.") 

This  Is  enough  to  demonstrate  the  false- 
hoods In  the  Newsweek  story.  To  me  It's  a 
case  of  Joxirnallstlc  Imperialism.  A  rich 
American  magazine  sends  from  London  a 
British  correspondent  a  week  after  the  coup. 
He  makes  no  effort  to  understand  what  Is 
really  going  on  here.  He  only  wants  to  use  us 
for  a  story  that  will  sell.  He  knows  the  market 
wants  a  horror  story.  He  flavors  his  story 
with  an  underlying  contempt  for  Chile  and 
lt.5  people,  tops  It  with  a  total  lack  of  respect 
for  the  truth  and  cooks  it  with  imaginative 
fiction  writing.  It  brings  glory  to  him  and 
disgrace  to  us. 

Not  that  I  am  happy  with  the  Junta.  Every 
Chilean  feels  that  no  matter  how  low  the 
death  toll,  what  happened  l?  a  tragedy.  We 
are  accustomed  to  see  ou  •  presidents  end 
their  constitutional  term  and  walk  quietly 
home.  But  the  military  Intervention  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  Marxist  regime.  I  am  no 
wizard,  but  in  a  book  I  wrote  a  year  ago  I 
said  that  Chile  was  heading  towards  a  mili- 
tary regime.  There  was  such  haued  among 
Chileans  that  the  only  way  of  holding  tis  to- 
gether was  through  force. 

This  hatred  springs  from  a  long  history  of 
frustration  with  politicians.  By  1970  we  had 
already  trlel  most  political  formulas:  a 
populist  government  with  Ibanez.  a  con- 
servative right  wing  one  vrith  Alessandrl  and 
a  liberal  Christian  Democrat  one  with  Frel. 
All  failed  to  give  us  the  results  we  wanted 
and  so  we  tried  Marxism. 

It  was  the  great  experiment.  But  the 
guinea  pigs  rebelled. 

But  Intellectuals  throughout  the  world 
doted  on  the  Allende  regime.  Soon  It  was  evi- 
dent that  under  the  cover  of  clever  public 
relations,  a  machine  aimed  at  taking  over 
total  power  was  being  built.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  term.  Allende  admitted  to 
Debray  that  his  respect  for  the  constitution 
and  democratic  Institutions  was  only  a  tactic 
to  gain  power. 

The  country  unanimously  agreed  on  na- 
tionalizing copper  and  monopolistic  corpora- 
tions. But  soon  para-mllltary  brigades  began 
roaming  the  countryside  and  seizing  farms 
by  force  and  expelling  fanners  at  gun  point. 
Industries,  even  very  small  ones,  were  seized; 


workers  who  opposed  were  suppressed  or 
beaten;  an  opposition  leader  was  assassi- 
nated; technicians  were  fired  fcr  pclltlcal 
reasons.  Because  of  the  Imported  doctrine  of 
class  warfare,  the  official  gospel  was  hate. 
Dr.  Allende  started  it  when  he  declared  at 
the  beginning  of  his  term  that  he  was  not 
the  president  of  all  Chileans. 

Our  technicians  left  the  country  and  we 
began  to  Import  slogsuis  from  China,  educa- 
tional programs  from  East  Germany,  hlgh- 
govemment  offiolals  from  Cuba  and  terrorists 
from  all  over  La'ln  America.  Our  president 
lmpor::ed  guns  labeled  art  objects.  He  had  a 
guerrilla  training  camp  in  his  house  and 
thera  were  finally  enough  arms  In  the  coun- 
try to  supply  20,000  Irregulars. 

Allende  lost  all  legitimacy.  It  was  worse 
than  Watergate.  We  were  sinking  and  the 
man  at  the  helm  was  unable  to  govern.  Even 
Marxists  agreed  that  we  were  sinking,  the 
only  debate  was  over  whose  fault  It  was. 

I  would  have  preferrel  a  democratic  solu- 
tion, a  plebiscite  or  a  new  election  for  con- 
gress and  the  presidency  as  the  opposition 
leaders  proposed.  But  Allende  refused  to 
compromise  and  he  refused  to  follow  the 
majority's  will.  He  was  determined  to  per- 
suade us  with  guns. 

That's  why  this  deadly  war  machine  was 
unleashed.  It's  sad  so  many  died,  but  It's 
good  so  many  survived. 

SLAtJCK'TEa    in    SANTIAGO 

"Last  week  I  slipped  through  a  side  door 
Into  the  Santiago  city  morgue.  .  .  .  One 
himdred  and  fifty  dead  bodies  were  laid  out 
on  the  ground  floor.  .  .  .  Upstairs  I  passed 
through  a  swing  door  and  there  in  a  dimly 
lit  corridor  lay  at  least  60  more  bodies.  .  .  . 
Most  had  been  shot  at  close  range  under  the 
chin.  Some  had  been  machlnegunned.  .  .  . 
Their  chests  had  been  silt  open  and  sewn 
together  grotesquely.  .  .  .  They  were  all 
young  and,  Judging  from  the  roughness  of 
their  hands,  all  frcm  the  working  class.  .  .  . 
Most  of  their  heads  had  been  crushed.  I  re- 
mained fcr  perhaps  two  minutes  at  mcst, 
then  left  the  building.  .  .  Wc«-kers  at  the 
morgue  have  been  warned  that  they  will  be 
court  martlaled  and  shot  if  they  reveal  what 
Is  going  on  there.  .  .  .  But  the  morgue  count 
alone  sets  the  regime's  kill  rate  at  an  appal- 
ling 200  Chileans  a  day— Just  for  the  capi- 
tal."— Correspondent  John  Barnes  In  News- 
week, Oct.  8. 

Correspondent  Barnes"  vivid  account  of  the 
Chilean  coup  has  turned  Into  one  of  the  mcst 
effective  bits  of  Journalism  in  years.  Senator 
Kennedy  placed  It  In  the  Congreaslonal  Rec- 
ord. It  Is  being  used  In  advertisements  by 
organizations  opposed  to  the  present  Chilean 
regime.  Its  staggering  casualty  figures  have 
been  accepted  as  gospel  in  many  European 
countries.  It  may  have  been  Instrumental  in 
causing  the  U.S.  to  delay  aid  to  Chile  "'until 
Human  Rights  are  restored."  But  was  It  true? 

Dissenting  Is  Pablo  Huneeus,  a  Chilean 
Journalist  and  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  ChUe.  who  previously  has  as- 
sisted American  correspondents.  Including 
those  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  News- 
week, In  preparation  of  reports  on  Chile. 

.  .  .  And  A  Flew  Lotm  Echoes  From  Academia 
(By  Everett  G.  Martin) 

So  many  misleading  reports  and  analyses 
of  the  events  surround' ng  the  military  coup 
In  Chile  have  appeared  In  reputable  publi- 
cations. In  special  programs  on  public  tele- 
vision and  on  radio  that  It's  probably  im- 
possible now  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
even  a  few  points. 

It's  not  Just  opinions  that  differ.  Interpre- 
tations, mostly  by  members  of  the  academic 
community  and  by  Journalists  who  look 
more  to  what  excites  their  editors  than  at 
what  Chile  Is  about,  have  distorted  the 
events  out  of  all  sense  of  reality. 

Thus  Chile,  which  Is  cne  of  the  most  com- 
plex nations  In  the  world,  has  been  turned 
into  a  simple  black  and  white  situation  of 
good  guys  (the  Marxist  followers  of  the  late 
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President  Salvador  AJlende)  and  the  bad 
guys  (anyone  who  opposed  them).  The  re- 
morselees  Tlllaln  of  this  stmpltstlc  plot  ia 
Washington,  which  by  merely  turning  off 
the  spigot  of  low-Interest  loans  was  able  to 
destroy  all  the  achievement  of  the  good  guys 
and  send  the  Chilean  people  (usually  called 
the  masses)    back  Into  slavery. 

Newsweek's  convincing -sounding  account 
of  the  military  slaughtering  victims  at  the 
rate  of  200-a-day  in  the  caplUl  city  of  San- 
tiago alone  seems  to  have  been  based  on 
events  which  didn't  happen  and  figures  that 
were  misinterpreted.  Even  though  other 
publications  have  carried  more  moderate 
stories,  and  a  re;heclt  of  the  Newsweek  re- 
porting by  The  New  York  Times  found  many 
exaggerations,  the  Newsweek  report  Is  still 
being  taken  as  the  &nal  word  on  the  coup  In 
many   places  around   the   world. 

Tet  as  bad  as  Newsweek's  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  was.  It  was  at  least  Ln  the 
general  direction  of  the  target  because  there 
have  been  killings  and  executions  that  cer- 
tainly seem  excessive.  (The  military  Junta 
last  week  finally  ordered  an  end  to  summary 
execuUous,  but  executions  after  sentencing 
by  military  tribunals  will  continue  ) 

Mucll  more  Inaldious  and  subtle  are  arti- 
cles such  as  the  one  appe«rlng  in  the  Oct.  29 
issue  of  The  Nation  magazine  written  by  E. 
Bradford  Burns,  professor  of  Latin  American 
history  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  Cloaked  In  schoUrly  authority,  one 
would  think  that  a  Profeseor  Burns  would  b* 
someone  who  could  be  believed;  but  consider 
what  be  has  to  say. 

He  was  an  eyewitness,  he  claims,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  exactly  one  w?ek  before  the  coup, 
to  the  gathering  of  800.000  Chileans  in  front 
of  the  governmert  palace  to  celebrate  th« 
third  anniversary  of  Dr  Allende"s  election 
It  was  the  largest  political  rally  in  ChQe's 
history,  he  writes,  equal  to  nearly  a  tenth 
of  the  national  population  Britain's  vener- 
able Guardian  make*  the  same  point,  but 
sets  the  crowd  total  even  higher  at  1.350.000 
I  was  there  too.  The  rally  was  held  in  the 
smaller  of  the  two  plazas  on  either  side  of  the 
government  palace,  the  side  that  savvy  Chil- 
ean leaders  always  use  when  they  expect  a 
bad  turnout  because  the  crowded  quarters 
makes  It  seem  like  more  people  This  time 
they  dldnt  even  fill  that  plaza.  With  two 
other  Joumallata.  we  estimated  20.000  people; 
and  W3  noted  that  a  large  contingent 
marched  around  and  around  one  block  to 
make  It  look  larger  Police  later  put  the  Qgure 
at  18.000  persons. 

This  argument  over  crowd  size  may  sound 
picayune.  But  The  Nation  and  The  Ouardian 
articles  uae  their  figures  as  evidence  that  Dr 
AUende's  popularity  had  reached  new  heights 
before  the  coup.  Professor  Bums  suggests 
that  It  was  the  sight  of  this  rising  popularity 
that  ccus?d  the  military,  urged  on  by  the 
representatives  of  the  rich,  to  stag*  the  coup 
without  further  delay.  Professor  Burns  not 
only  Inflated  the  crowd  count  40  tiaee  to 
make  bis  point,  but  he  conveniently  ignored 
a  rally  the  next  night  that  really  was  several 
hundred  thousand  strong  of  people  demand- 
ing Dr    AUende's  resignation. 

Professor  Burns,  like  many  other  scholarly 
writers,  also  plays  gaxnes  with  Chilean  elec- 
tion figures  to  make  the  claim  of  Dr.  Al- 
icnde's  rising  popularity 

Karller  this  year  members  of  the  aca- 
demic conun unity  excoriated  the  US  press 
for  reforrlng  to  Dr  Allende  as  a  minority 
president  based  on  the  fact  that  he  had  won 
with  only  3aj%  of  the  vote  In  the  1970  presi- 
dential election  They  argued,  and  with  rea- 
s-in,  that  In  the  .^prll.  1971.  municipal  elec- 
c'ons  his  foUowan  won  practically  half  the 
vote. 

1  accepted  their  argxuuaiit;  so  when  Dr. 
Allende  s  farces  got  a  reported  44%  of  the 
vote  in  coofresAonai  elections  last  March.  U 
roUoved  logically  that  his  support  had  d»- 
cuned.  Now.  twverer,  tbe  protessora  want  to 
forget  about  the  municipal  elections  and  taUt 


only  about  Dr.  AUende's  popular  support  ris- 
ing from  3<J%  to  44%. 

They  also  chooee  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
6«%  of  the  country  voted  against  Dr.  Al- 
lende. and  that  it  was  a  relatively  united 
opposition.  It  wasnt  a  simple  case  of  presi- 
dent with  a  commanding  party  facing  a 
splintered  opposition  ranging  from  Left  to 
Right  as  In  the  past.  They  also  don't  mention 
the  mounting  evidence  that  there  was  con- 
siderable fraud  during  the  congreslonal  elec- 
tion to  achieve  the  44";.  total. 

Professor  Burns  and  others  hammer  and 
pound  Chilean  reality  like  soft  copper  lo 
make  It  fit  their  pre-concelved  notions  For 
tbem.  the  struggle  must  bo  between  all  the 
workers  on  one  hand  and  "the  bitter  op- 
position of  the  middle  and  upjjer  classes,  a 
combined  group  which  compoeed  no  more 
than  90%  of  the  population."  to  use  Professor 
Bums'  words. 

Who.  then,  were  the  56% — or  more  likely 
the  60% — who  voted  against  the  Marxists? 
If  they  were  all  the  wealthy  and  their  well- 
to-do  middle-class  allies  then  pxfrhape  Chile 
never  had  a  serious  problem  of  poor  Income 
dlstrlbtitlon  after  all. 

It's  clear  that  the  scholars  don't  consider 
this  majority  as  Chileans  with  any  rights, 
which  U  a  curious  comment  on  their  concept 
of  democracy. 

The  Nation  article  Implies  that  the  mili- 
tary played  the  role  of  devious  plotters 
against  the  Allende  government,  continually 
t>elng  supplle<l  by  U.S.  aid  and  lmr>ued  with 
C  3.  mllttary  tratnln«.  That's  what  some 
would  like  to  believe  In  retrospect,  but  the 
facts  are  that  the  armed  forces  were  loyal 
to  the  gorernment  until  the  last  week  and 
were  the  last  to  turn  against  blm.  Three  tiiaee 
they  Joined  his  cabinet  to  help  him  against 
the   oppoBltlon  during   national   crises. 

It  was  Dr  AUende's  opponents  who  re- 
sented the  US  aid  to  the  Chilean  military, 
whose  commanding  general  had  for  the  first 
tune  In  recent  history  committed  the  armed 
forces  to  support  a  goTemment's  political 
program- 
Pew  articlea  on  the  Chilean  coup  even 
mention  the  large  arms  buildup  by  private  Al- 
tencie  forces,  the  tralnmg  of  a  guerrilla  army 
by  foreign  "revolutionaries"  numbering  in 
the  tboosanda.  or  the  irvfiltratloa  by  the  left 
of  the  military  s  ranks.  Any  kind  of  mvesUga- 
tlon  of  this  claim  leaves  little  doubt  that 
these  clandestine  forcee  existed  and  were  soon 
to  be  u.°^ed  against  the  military.  It  also  hap- 
pens to  be  exactly  the  same  strategy  that 
the  Cominunlst  Party  of  Indonesia  attempted 
in  1066 

Writers  such  as  Professor  Burns  give  the 
Marxist  economic  disaster  only  passing  refer- 
ence, saying  that  Chile  has  always  had  eco- 
nomic problems  and  anyhow  all  the  dllBcul- 
ties  were  caused  by  the  U.S.  credit  blockade. 
It's  true  there  was  a  credit  blockade  by  the 
multinational  lending  Institutions  and  by  the 
Kxport-lmport  Batik,  but  to  lay  ail  the  blame 
on  this  for  Chile's  greatest  economic  disaster 
in  history  is  ludicrous^ — American  egooen- 
trlsm  at  its  worst.  Despite  the  credit  block- 
ade. Dr.  AUende's  regime  received  more  in- 
tematkMial  credit  than  any  other  Chilean 
governnMDt  In  btetory.  And  bow  could  U.S. 
bankers  and  compatilcs  with  investments  in 
Chile  be  expected  to  operate  dlilerenUy.  since 
the  .Mlende  government  wasn't  paying  its 
debts  to  most  of  tbem  7 

nniiVWe  this  thsre  was  a  startling  degree 
of  corruption  within  the  regline.  offlclais 
feeding  into  the  black  market  merchandise 
they  had  iUegaUy  obtained.  Last  June  Dr. 
AUende's  own  nephew,  Kduardo  Orove  Al- 
lende. who  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  his  liode 
and  the  first  head  of  the  nationalized  texUle 
Industry,  told  me  that  within  the  ruling 
circles  "there's  no  more  Ideology,  everything 
Is  corrupt.  All  they  think  about  is  power  and 
money" 

In  a  avtshell,  the  grand  experiment  that 
was  suvpeeed  to  be  taking  piaoe  had  foun- 
tlme  ago  and  was  replaced  by  a 
ooaTsntlonal,    struggte    for 
power.  Many  asjjecta  of  the  famed  Chilean  de- 


mocracy, such  as  rule-of-law  and  the  art  of 
compromlfe.  had  died  long  before  the  mili- 
tary moved  In  with  the  comp  de  grace. 

And  when  the  analysts  In  the  Kremlin  sit 
down  to  analyze  what  went  wrong  In  Chile, 
as  they  inevitably  will.  It's  dotibtfu!  that  they 
will  find  much  that's  accurate  or  useful  In  the 
colored  accounts  the  US.  academic  com- 
munity Is  curreiT'w  »^'i»'lng  out  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

THE  PASSING  OP  DAVID  BEN- 
GURION 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  people  of 
Israel  and  those  throughout  the  world, 
both  Jew  and  gentile,  who  mourn  the 
passing  of  Israel's  first  Premier,  David 
Bcn-Gurlon.  Here  was  a  man  who  saw  a 
dream  realized,  who  built  a  nation,  and 
who  received  the  recognition  of  history 
during  his  lifetime. 

On  May  14.  1948,  when  David  Ben- 
Gurion  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  pronounced  the  existence 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  the  Jews  were  at 
war  with  the  Arabs.  His  passing  comes 
as  the  Jews  and  Arabs  end  what  the 
world  hopes  la  their  final  war  May  the 
peace  which  David  Ben-Gurlon  realized 
was  so  essential  to  the  future  of  Israel 
now  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  an  article  written  by 
Alvin  Rosenleld  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Monday.  Decem- 
ber 3.  1973.  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BEN-Oxntioi*  Lies  in  Stats 
<By  AlvIn  Roeenfeld) 
JmrsAUEM,  December  2  —They  knew  him 
as  Ha'zakt-n.  "the  old  one."   who  had  sym- 
bolized  the   Ideals  of  Jewish  statehood   and 
self-reliance    for    as    long    as    any    of    them 
could  remember,  and  they  came  In  a  steady 
sti'eam  to  say  farewell  to  David  Ben  Ouiion. 
Thousands  were  waiting  In  line  when  the 
gates   of   the   Xnesset    (ParlUment)    opened 
this    morning.    At    night    crowds    were    still 
passing  by  the  coffin  at  the  head  of  the  vast 
Knesset  Plaza. 

Intermittent  rain  did  not  deter  the  mourn- 
ers. Before  midnight  more  than  200,000  per- 
sona— cloae  to  10  per  cent  of  Israel's  popu- 
lation—had passed  the  bier. 

There  were  women  dressed  In  the  latest 
fashion  and  others  wearing  the  turbans  of 
the  East.  There  were  businessmen  and  work- 
men. They  came  as  they  were  Bearded  sol- 
diers In  wrinkled  uniforms  and  dusty  boots. 
in  from  the  Suez,  walked  past  the  coffin 
singly  or  In  groups. 

School  children  came  In  organized  groups, 
someUmes  following  a  school  flag,  but  there 
■were  also  youngsters  who  came  on  their  own, 
carrying  thetr  t>ooks  with  them  Some  chil- 
dren wore  their  ^jm  clothes. 

Women  walked  past  with  children  In  their 
arms  Men  filed  past  wheeling  baby  carriages. 
A  three-year-old  gin  clutching  her  mother's 
hand  wiilked  p>ist  softly  singing  a  song  of 
the  approaching  Hanukah  holiday. 

The  boys  and  men  automatically  covered 
thetr  heads  with  a  hand  or  a  handkerchief 
as  they  passed  the  bier  Most  people  were 
silent.  Irat  some  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
murmur  a  prayer 

A  man  with  a  bTlefca.«se  stopped  and  spoke 
to  Ben  Otino«  briefty,  but  no  one  could  hear 
what  he  said  A  man  walked  along  with  his 
eyea  tm  an  open  prayer  book. 

The  VTPb  had  all  p»1d  their  respects  jsef  ore 
the  gates  were  opened  to  the  public,  but 
some  puMIc  figures  made  a  cecond  visit  la 
the   slow-moving   files   of   ordinary   citizens. 
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Among  them  was  the  man  who  prosecuted 
Nazi  war  criminal  Adolf  Elchmann,  brought 
to  Israel  from  his  Argentine  hiding  place  on 
Ben  Gurlon's  crders. 

The  crowds  did  not  stop  coming.  It  was 
the  public's  only  opportunity  for  a  personal 
association  with  the  passing  of  Ben  Gurlon. 
Because  Israel  Is  still  at  war,  there  will  be  no 
formal  procession  or  state  funeral,  only  a 
brief  service  at  the  Knesset  before  a  small 
grouT  of  Invited  guestb. 

Ben  Gurlon.  who  despised  pomp,  had  ask- 
ed for  simplicity  at  the  end.  The  coffin, 
placed  before  the  slender  columns  of  the 
Knesset  building,  was  a  plain  wooden  box, 
unpalnted,  unvarnished.  Its  simplicity  was 
covered  with  Inrael's  blue-and-whlte  colors. 
The  catafalque  stood  before  two  fall  can- 
dlesticks burning  Jets  of  gas.  The  pedestal 
was  unadorned  except  for  the  seal  of  Israel. 
A  Knesset  guard  stood  at  each  of  the  four 
comers.  On  each  side  stood  an  army  rabbi, 
reading  silently  from  the  Bock  of  Psalms. 

The  wreaths  of  flowers  hanging  behind  the 
coffin  Included  one  from  the  town  council  of 
Rlshon  L'Zlon,  where  the  youns  Immigrant 
Ben  Gurlon  worked  In  the  fields  end  some- 
times made  do  with  a  smgle  loaf  of  Arab 
bread  a  day. 

Another  wreath  was  from  D'.mona,  the 
town  planted  In  the  Negev  Desert  on  Ben 
Gurlon's  Instructions  because  he  believed 
that  the  future  lay  In  development  of  the 
wilderness. 

There  was  a  wreath  from  the  Security 
Service,  Israel's  CIA,  which  carried  out  the 
Elchmann  kidnaping  and  many  other  as- 
signments from  Ben  Gurlon.  Another  wreath 
came  from  the  families  of  faUen  soldiers. 

There  were  signs  of  Ben  Gurlon's  Influence 
everywhere-  The  Knesset  guards  carried  Uzl 
submachine  guns,  developed  here  when  Ben 
Gurlon  was  preaching  that  Israel  had  to  be 
as  self-sufficient  militarily  as  possible. 

Order  was  maintained  by  the  officers  of  an 
army  he  molded  as  a  nonpoUtlcal  force  The 
state  seal  bore  the  name  Israel,  which  he 
chose  over  Judea  and  other  suggestions. 

There  vrere  few  tears  and  no  aiporent  sense 
of  tragedy.  The  public  seemed  to  feel  that 
here  was  a  man  who  had  lived  a  full  Ufe  and 
was  taken  In  the  fullness  of  years. 

There  was,  however,  a  sense  of  history. 
Asked  why  they  had  come,  people  answered 
Ln  much  the  same  way:  "To  honor  him  .  .  . 
It's  the  least  we  could  do.  ...  He  symbol- 
ized an  era.  ...  He  Is  part  of  a  myth.  .  .  . 
He  deserves  all  honor.  .  .  .  It's  an  act  of 
Identification— with  him  and  with  the 
state.  .  .  ." 

A  high  school  girl  said,  "We  haven't  learn- 
ed very  much  about  him  at  school.  You 
know,  we  learn  more  Bible  than  modem  his- 
tory. But  It's  enough  to  know  he  built  the 
state.  I  came  to  give  htm  a  last  honor." 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  ISSUES 

Mr.  TAPT  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
time  to  comment  on  the  resolution  of  the 
public  financing  issue  as  related  to  the 
debt  ceiling  legislation.  I  felt  compelled 
throughout  to  support  the  position  of 
eliminating  the  campaign  financing  leg- 
islition  from  the  debt  ceiling,  because  of 
the  immediate  financial  crisis  that  the 
country  faced  and  because  I  felt  the  pub- 
lic financing  of  the  campaigns  have  not 
been  given  the  careful  consideration  that 
it  deserves  by  the  proposed  amendment. 
The  attempt  to  compromise  this  at  the 
last  minute  with  a  lesser  House  version 
did  not  help  the  situation  much. 

My  feeling  Is  that  the  time  has  arrived 
to  consider  public  campaign  financing  for 
national  oCQce,  but  this  should  be  done 
carefully  and  should  avoid  many  of  the 
Viltfalls  that  characterized  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  On  the  action  now  taken  In 


leaving  the  matter  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, hopefully  the  committee  will  ex- 
amine those  pitfalls. 

The  first  serious  problem  was  that  of 
contrd  of  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Kennedy  amendment  put  this 
in  one  man,  the  Comptroller  General. 
At  the  very  least,  the  control  body  should 
be  made  up  of  a  number  of  men  and 
women  and  should  be  bipartisan  and 
nonpartisan  in  its  makeup. 

I  share  deep  concern  for  the  problems 
of  camr^aign  financing  and  was  happy  to 
support  the  Federal  campaign  reform 
bill  of  1973  which  passed  the  Senate,  but 
has  bogged  down  in  the  House  commit- 
tee. If  this  committee  wished  to.  It  could 
report  a  public  financing  bill  pronto.  I 
would  expect  to  support  soimd  public 
financing  legislation  as  well. 

One  of  the  major  rrobloms  with  regard 
to  the  Watergate  scandals  was  the  fund 
raising  situation  for  the  1972  Preslden- 
tlcl  election.  The  entire  direction  and 
management  of  the  campaign  was  done 
not  through  th3  Republican  National 
Committee  at  all,  but  rather  through  a 
completely  separate  and  Independent 
committee — CREP — for  which  funds 
were  raised  separately  under  heavy  pres- 
sure. As  we  have  seen,  this  determined 
the  entire  course  of  the  campaign.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  legislation  would  have 
perpetuated  this  by  requiring  "author- 
ized" committees  with  enormous 
amounts  of  publicly  supplied  money  to 
spend.  The  national  party  and  State 
party  committees  would  get  no  public 
funds  and  would  be  limited  to  spending 
less  than  one-seventh  of  the  amount  the 
"authorized"  committees  could  spend.  In 
essenc3,  this  approach  undermines  the 
two-party  system  and,  Indeed,  the  entire 
political  system. 

Additionally,  the  public  funds  to  be 
provided  through  this  legislation  would 
come  from  you,  the  taxpayer,  through 
the  volimtary  Income  tax  checkoff  sys- 
tem. If  the  checkoff  system  did  not  pro- 
duce enough  money — which  it  would  not 
and  has  not  to  date — the  balance  would 
be  taken  from  the  general  revenue.  More- 
over, these  funds  would  have  even  be- 
come available  not  only  to  nominated 
candidates  but  to  any  adventurer,  who, 
with  minimum  support,  decided  to  enter 
a  Pre-identlal  nomination  race. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  targets  of 
public  financing  legislation  should  be 
confined  to  preventing  corruption, 
bribery,  and  the  "Lu>mg  "  cf  elections  in 
return  for  favors.  The  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee Is  currently  study mg  the  entire 
area  of  public  campaign  financing,  and 
should  be  given  time  to  present  a  fair  and 
workable  blU. 


formed  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
efforts  on  the  State  and  local  levels  to 
defeat  the  ERA.  Mrs.  Desaulniers  has 
been  very  active  in  convincing  State  leg- 
islators that  the  amsndment  would  not 
be  In  the  best  interest  of  women  and 
should  be  rejected.  As  many  Members 
of  Congress  are  aware,  her  efforts  were 
not  in  vain  and  many  State  legislatures 
have  rejected  the  amendment  and  one 
State  has  rescinded  a  prior  ratification. 
In  her  own  State  of  Virginia,  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated  almost  unanimously, 
the  result  of  a  successful  lobbying  effort 
by  Mrs.  Desaulniers  and  her  many  sup- 
porters Ln  'Virginia. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Desaul- 
niers will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  contin- 
uing fight  against  ratification  of  the 
ERA.  Mv  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
her  husband,  John,  and  three  children, 
John,  Jr.,  Laura,  and  Patty,  for  their 
great  loss  and  ours. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  from  the  'Washington  Post  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1973.  about  Mrs.  Desaulniers 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Education  Lectttheb  and  Author 

Marilyn  Patricia  Desaulniers,  42,  an  author 
and  speaker  on  controversial  Issues  involving 
education  and  intergovernmental  ralatlons, 
died  Monday  at  her  home,  6117  Greeley  Blvd  , 
S-jrlngfleld,  Va.,  after  a  heort  attack. 

Bom  in  Boston,  Mrs.  Desaulniers  was  a 
graduate  of  Bceton  Latin  School. 

She  became  active  in  a  number  of  organi- 
zations in  1069,  after  movlrg  to  Northern 
'Virginia  when  her  husband,  Army  Lt.  Col. 
John  J.  Desaulniers,  was  assljned  to  duty 
here. 

Mrs.  Desaulniers  was  a  founder  and  coor- 
dinator of  the  National  Coalition  for  Ac- 
countability, which  has  tee  i  fljhtlng  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The  group  fav- 
ore  equal  rlThts  for  women  but  opposes  the 
wording  of  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  Desaulniers  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Leadership  Foundation  and  the  Taxpayers 
Alliance  of  Northern  Virginia.  She  had  also 
worked  closely  with  Accuracy  In  Media. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  Is  survived 
by  thres  children,  Patricia,  Laura  and  John, 
aU  of  the  home;  her  mother,  Marlon  Adams 
of  Fltchburg,  Mass  ,  and  a  Elster,  Jane  Ros- 
toker,  Pramlngham,  Mass. 


MARILYN    P.    DESAULNIERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senate  was  In  recess  over  Veterans  Day,  a 
lovely  lady  died,  leaving  not  only  her 
family  grief  stricken,  but  many  coworkers 
all  over  the  country.  Marihn  P.  Des.^.ul- 
nlers  of  Springfield,  Va  ,  died  .suddenly 
Monday,  October  22.  of  a  heart  attack. 
My  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Desaulniers 
has  spanned  the  la.st  2  years  in  which 
she  has  been  very  active  in  fighting  rati- 
fication of  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
As  coordinator  of  the  National  Coalition 
for     Accountability,     an     organization 


ST.  ALBANS  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  gratified  to  note 
that  the  Hou.':e  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee reported  H.R.  11575,  the  defense  a'5- 
propriations  bill  which  contained  pro- 
visions and  recommendations  for  the 
continued  operation  of  St.  Albans  Naval 
Hospital  in  New  York  City.  As  stated  by 
the  House  committee,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  Government  funds  not  to  keep  this 
medical  facility  open  and  available  to 
eligible  persons  in  the  New  York  area. 
Tills  has  now  been  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representfetlveo 

I  am  st.'-ongly  for  keeping  St,  AIban.s 
Hospital  open,  ■^^.hlch  serves  the  larpe.n 
concentra'icn  of  retirees  and  active  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  Nation.  The  medi- 
cal facilities  of  New  York  State  are  .so 
strained  ncvv  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  load  new  responsibilities  on  existing 
facilities. 

Tlierefore,  I  certainly  support  the  ac- 
tion already  taken  and  trust  that  tiie 
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Senate  Appropriations  Commltte*  would 
similarly  support  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Senator  BTj(rKi.rT  and  myself  urg- 
ing the  committee  to  support  the  House 
action  be  printed  In  the  Ricoac. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

D«rsirsm  S.  I97S. 
Hon.  Somm  L.  MaOixLuut. 
r;  jt'Tun.  San*te  Appropritttoiu  Committet. 
W  urttnyton.  D  C 

Ltkam  asMAToa  MoCiMKw:  On  UocuU/.  tba 
Rouse  AppropriAUoo*  Cammltu*  reported 
HR  lt5'75.  the  Defease  ApproprUtioas  bill, 
wblcb  contaLoed  provuioas  for  the  continued 
operation  of  S«Lnt  Aitmns  Hospital  hi  New 
York 

TTiU  facnity  Mrvea  over  340 .000  retirees  and 
actlT*  mlllt  iry  personnel  ItrU^  In  tb* 
Quaena  boroufb  aloae.  aa  well  aa  aU  of  U>qc 
XaUnd.  New  York  Ctty.  New  Jersey  and  aa  far 
north  as  Syracuse,  which  coustttutea  the 
largest  coQccnlratloa  of  veteraha  in  the  aa- 
tlon.  The  medlc^  faclllttea  of  New  York  State 
are  so  strained  now  that  it  would  be  tm- 
poailbto  to  toad  new  responsibilities  on  exist- 
ing faculties.  The  House  Committee  found 
that  It  would  be  a  waste  of  Oovemment 
funds  not  tc  keep  this  medical  faculty  open 
and  available  to  eligible  persons  In  the  New 
York  ares. 

In  vww  of  this  clear  need  and  the  Impor- 
tant work  oX  tbts  bospltal.  w«  urge  the  Senate 
Approprlattooe  Coountttae  to  almllarly  sup- 
port this  mwch  needed  oaedlcal  facility. 

With  oes«  wtsbas. 
SlnoerMy. 

jAOOe  K.  J4TTTS. 
JtMia  L.  BtJCKlfT. 


DR  .\RTHUR  LOGAK 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a  good 
friend.  Arthur  Logan 

In  a  Washington  Post  article  entitled 
"He  Ped  Us  Strength.'  Roger  Wllklns 
has  captured  the  spirit  of  this  physician 
and  civic  leader  whose  intelligence  and 
achievement  were  matciied  only  by  hlj 
boundless  compassion. 

As  Mr  WlDclns  points  out.  Arthur 
Logan  was  In  many  ways  a  prirlleged 
man.  with  access  to  education  and  the 
creature  conxforts  that  can  be  so  easily 
taken  for  granted.  His  father  was  treas- 
urer of  Tuskegee  Institute  Artl.ur  him- 
self was  one  of  the  first  blacks  to  attend 
Williams  College,  where  he  graduated 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  then  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's CoUege  of  Physicians  aad  Sur- 
geona. 

He  could  have  moved  Into  the  upper 
stratum  of  society  and  blocked  from  view 
the  pain  and  suffering  that  are  endured 
by  thoee  less  fortunate  But  that  was  not 
his  way 

ArUiur  Logan  was  not  a  showboater. 
His  mouve  was  not  to  capture  headlines. 
He  lived  his  own  special  brand  of  black 
-ower     l*-*!'  —tl   r    t,   !■     terms  of   radical 
met  TIC   ir  vineiic     nut  Instead  In  quiet 
;  •  Kwi:^  w'   nave  fought  so 

...lid  u:  -ea.-.'i     <it» tt:.  .  ea^ih  care,  ecx>- 
n.jiiuc  i:.a«V'exitieii«.:-'  axu!  e  lucaujnal  op- 

Ain^ii^  n;.i  i'nend.^  *?:>■  ;ucii  ^r-mt  na- 
tioriiii  .''.^ttfea  ks  i.>r  ^Aar*::.  ;,ut."i<T  King. 
Jr  .  Bj^yar-S  Kusur..  Uute  fc:iUD{U)n. 
iM:.itifi  a  toiiiaon  and  maoy,  raan.-  utiK>rs 
>  ■  -  I  •  -M-en  Instnomental  in  uie  ftgii: 
lor  civu  -tgiiU 

Yd    hu    liieiitLiixi^    liud    cuinya.-.oioa 


were  not  limited  to  the  great.  As  a  physi- 
cian and  stirgeon.  he  could  have  limited 
his  services  to  the  affluent.  But  his  arms 
were  big  enough  to  comfort  the  poor  old 
lady  in  Harlem  who  suffered  alone  in 
quiet  desperation,  sick  and  friendless. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  count  Arthur 
Logan  among  my  friends.  I  was  among 
Oiose  who  called  on  him  for  Inspiration 
In  the  often  dlfflcult  days  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  during  the  battle  to  re- 
move the  legal  barriers  to  true  equality 
for  all  Americans. 

My  symi>athy  Is  with  his  wife,  Marian, 
and  his  children.  I  was  fortunate  to  be 
associated  with  his  son-in-law.  Clifford 
Alexander,  and  his  wonderful  wife  Adele 
during  my  term  as  Vl:e  President. 

His  death  is  a  peraonal  loss.  He  will 
be  missed,  not  only  by  those  who  were 
the  direct  t>eneflclaries  of  his  wisdom  and 
courage,  but  by  those  he  never  knew — 
those  whose  lives  his  efforts  have  en- 
hanced, both  In  the  field  of  medicine  and 
through  a  determination  to  see  a  better 
day  for  black  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcobd  the 
article  by  Mr.  Roger  WUkins  and  a  New 
York  Times  article  by  Judith  Cummings. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  lurinted  In  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

iProm  tb0  Waahiagton  Post.  Nov.  30.  1073 1 

Hx  Ted  Us  ArmsworH 

(By  Soger  WUklnei 

Artiiur  Logan  la  dead.  That  doesn't  mean 

much  to  meat  folks,  but  when  Arthur  died 

the   other  day,   the   amount  oX  good  In   the 

world    dropped    percepUhiy.    He    was    that 

much  of  a  man. 

Arthur  was  a  black  man  with  white  skin, 
light  eyes,  straight  hair  and  a  sense  of  black 
power  that  came  not  from  mindless  ex- 
hilaration at  soma  rally,  but  from  a  power- 
ful and  sustained  love  of  black  people.  He 
was  a  S4-yeax-old  Harlem  doctor  who  showed 
all  the  signs  of  bourgsoias  aciiievenMnt  that 
the  young  black  radicals  said  they  hated  ao 
much.  Arthur  lived  well  He  had  a  nice  house 
tn  Manhattan,  but  he  wasnt  rich  and  didnt 
seetn  to  care  to  be  His  daughter  went  to 
RadcUSe.  came  to  Washington  with  her  hus- 
band, moved  with  him  through  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  White  Houses  to  live  with  grace 
and  style  in  this  town.  Arthur  and  his  last 
wife.  Marlon,  ran  the  most  eclectic  and  ex- 
citing Informal  salon  in  Manhattan.  One 
night  It  might  be  pork  chops,  good  wine  and 
Murray  Kempton.  "Hie  next  It  would  be  pig 
knuckles  and  Martin  Luther  King.  Arthur 
uaaally  cooked  the  meat. 

So.  Where's  the  black  power  In  that? 
Arthor  sure  dldnt  shout.  "Black  Power  I" 
And.  U  he  bad.  people  would  have  laughed^ 
he  was  too  white.  Adaoi  Powell — ruddy  white 
with  flowing  hair — once  clapped  Arthur  to 
his  bosom  and  said.  "Us  black  folks  got  to 
stick  together."  They  gleamed  white  to- 
gether. It  was  absuitl.  but  absolutely  real. 
Each  man.  In  hla  own  way.  knew  precisely 
about  the  p«la  hi  the  black  psyche  and 
touched  It  as  best  he  oould  through  the  fore- 
shortened days  of  his  life  Each  man  paid  a 
price  Ea<*  of  them  is  dead 

Arthur  Logan  was  a  lot  of  things.  He  was 
oertalnly  a  "drlc  leader.'  And  be  wae  aJao 
(uie  of  thoee  '*flrBt  Hegroea."  There  is  all  the 
Moff  for  solid  obltuarlee — tnenahcr  of  the 
board  of  the  New  York  City  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals corporation,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Poverty  Corporation,  chairman  of  Elaryou- 
Art,  founding  member  of  the  TTpper  Uan- 
■n'iii  M«»<l»<->vl  o-"Tip  son  of  the  treasurer 
J  TUMtLactN*  Ii.mtitute  on*  of  the  first  btacks 
ui  )<o  thrx«h  W!llia:n»  i  '.ylh^irr  aiid  then  go 
.jo   to   gi'Sduat<<    ;rui;.    . 'oi u-SiiJla   Vi.lTeri.ty's 


College  of  Physicians  and  Burgeons — and  so 
on  That's  all  good  ecough  to  make  him  an 
hoii  rable  poobah.  but  the  question  parslsts, 
Where's  the  black  power? 

It  was  In  the  love.  Arthur  dldnt  have  to 
wait  until  1066  to  learn  to  raspect  himselX. 
to  learn  to  love  other  black  people  or  to 
know  the  honor  that  comes  from  patiently 
and  carefuUy  putting  building  blocks  Into 
place  In  black  communities  for  decent  things 
that  be  might  never  see.  Hs  knew  ai>out  Uie 
diseases  in  black  folks'  bodies  aiKl  of  tha 
pain  In  tiielr  hearts.  He  doctored  on  the  first 
and  "pastored"  tx>  the  oilier. 

Percy  Button.  Ihe  bliu:k  borough  president 
of  Manhattan,  said,  a  couple  ot  days  ago, 
"Arthur  was  tha  glue  We  hurt  and  he  gave. 
So  we  asked  aooM  mora.  Hs  fed  us  strength 
and  we  got  the  headlines.  Ha  may  have  baeu 
the  be«t  of  all." 

Arthur  ioolfced  at  Harlem  and  saw  people 
needlAssly  sick,  so  be  became  the  apostle  of 
preventive  medicine  He  looked  at  the  whole 
family  and  knew  there  was  a  need  f  jr  com- 
prebeoalve  U-eatment  so  be  puahed  for  the 
creaUon  of  a  medical  group  that  could  treat 
a  child  or  a  grandpa  or  one  man's  eyes,  toes 
and  liver  all  In  one  fell  swoop  The  dream 
of  his  last  years  was  a  drastic  ez[)*nslon  of 
hospital  faculties  for  the  pe -p'e  of  West 
Harlem.  Nobody  had  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
"Mack  community"  to  Arthur.  He  lived  It — 
and  he  didn't  have  to  He  could  have  t&ken 
his  medlral  degree  and  fled  the  pal:-,  to  af- 
fluent stupefaction.  Most  black  doctors  of 
his  generation  did  that  with  no  compunc- 
tion. 

So  there  was  that — patience  and  Institu- 
tion buildup  in  a  black  oocnmunlty  for  days 
he  might  not  see  and  for  people  he  did  not 
know  But  there  was  more.  Th'-rr  »-ii.«  the 
"pastcirlng  " 

Hep  Andrew  Young  (D-Gal.  once  one  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  cloaeet  aides,  said  that 
when  Dr.  King  was  down  and  In  trouble. 
be  would  go  to  Arthur.  "Arthur  was  one  of 
the  few  people  who  omild  pastor  to  Martin." 
Young  said.  It  vrasn  t  talk  about  strategy 
and  all  of  that.  It  was  when  Martin  felt  bad 
about  not  seeing  his  kids  enough— things 
that  were  deep  and  that  hart  him.  That's 
wtien  he  would  to  to  Arthur  "  And  so  did 
Duke  Ellington  and  Whitney  Young.  Jackie 
RohUiSon,  Bayard  R-ustln — aitd  hundreds  of 
other  blacks  who  nobody  ,aaer  beard  about. 
but  who  were  stretched  almost  V:>  the  break- 
ing polMt  and  needed  patching  up  in  order 
to  do  the  next  day's  battle. 

And  he  nourished  young  blacks.  One  night 
at  a  party  at  his  house,  be  got  a  young  black 
woman,  who  no  one  there  then  knew,  to  play 
the  piano  and  to  slnR  some  songs.  'When  she 
sat.  Arthur  said  to  EUlngton.  "Duke,  this  Is 
the  girl  I  told  you  about.  Now  listen."  The 
macstro's  heavily  bagged  eyes  narrowed  to  a 
weary  and  sophisticated  silt.  He  nodded  and 
wasn't  Interested — untU  the  music  started. 
Then  Duke  became  young.  Interested  and  an 
luetant  tan.  He  may  have  helped  her  on  her 
way.  for  all  I  k.".ow  At  least  It  was  clear  that 
was  what  was  In  Arthur's  mind.  "The  first 
time  ever  I  saw  his  face."  she  sang  She 
worked  then  at  Mr  Henry's  up  on  the  hlH, 
and  pretty  soon  everybody  knew  about  Rob- 
erta Flack. 

But,  there  wasn't  Jnst  music  at  the  house. 
There  was  talk,  too  If  you  wanted  to  raise 
money  to  fight  the  drug  tralBc  In  Harlem, 
itclp  make  Cb&rlle  Evans  the  first  black 
mayor  In  Mississippi,  send  some  black  South 
African  kid  to  school,  help  Martin  march 
arroes  Alabama  or  do  anvthlng  that  tonched 
tbe  heartstrlngm  anri  built  'he  world  nU  you 
had  to  do  was  to  rail  Arthur  »nd  Murton. 
They  would  rvp»n  their  <loor!<  pro-  ide  the 
booas  and  le;  Lne  ^praKii.  b«^in  Afirr  it 
was  over,  they  would  put  their  sou.  Chip,  to 
bed  and  lay  the  first  ca.sh  money  on  the  Hue. 
So  that  was  Arthur  The  kind  of  fellow 
who  would  get  curt  of  bod  at  Xv(f  In  the 
morning  to  see  eome  ^'-y  h^a-k  prrsnn  Tt 
nUyht  be  Martin  and  ll  mlgtil  be  nome  rrame- 
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less  old  lady  five  flights  up  Who  nobody  elae 
cjkred  enough   to  see.  They  were  black  and 
they  needed  love,  so  he  went.  It  was  all  the 
same  to  htm. 
Black  power  to  you,  Arthur  Logan. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  30,   1973] 
Two  Ttton&AND  Pat  TsisnTC  at  Dr.  Logan's 

PUNEBAL 

(By  Judith  Cummings) 

The  funeral  of  Dr.  Arthur  Courtney  Logan 
filled  Riverside  Church  to  the  balconies  yes- 
terday with  friends  and  associates,  the  pow- 
erful arKl  the  ordinary.  In  tribute  to  the  sur- 
geon and  civic  activist  who  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  moet  influential  black  men  In 
the  city. 

Dr.  Log«D.  a  board  member  of  the  city's 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation  and  a 
long-time  supporter  of  the  clvU-rlghts 
movement  and  a  wide  range  of  community 
causes,  died  last  Sunday  at  the  age  of  64 
after  falling  from  a  viaduct  over  the  Henry 
Hudson   Parkway    In    upper   Manhattan. 

Well  before  the  noon  service  began,  mour- 
ners approached  out  of  the  blustery  chill. 
Several  buses  from  the  Department  of  Hos- 
pitals pulled  up,  discharged  their  psfi-sengers 
and  waited  Roy  Wllklns.  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  arrived  In  a  limou- 
sine direct  from  a  flight  from  San  Francisco. 
8U  medical  workers  from  Harlem  Hospital 
uniforms. 

Mr.  Wllklns  was  one  of  five  friends  of  the 
physician  and  surgeon  who  paid  special  trib- 
ute to  him  In  brief  remarks  during  the  serv- 
ice. The  ethers  were  Robert  C.  Weaver,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; former  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wag- 
ner. Dr.  Ocorge  Cannon,  a  medical  col- 
league: and  Ramsey  Clark,  the  former  United 
States  Attorney  General. 

TWO    THOUSAND    ATTEND    SEBVICES 

The  service,  attended  by  more  than  3.000 
people  at  the  church  on  Riverside  Drive  at 
West   120th  Street,  lasted  nearly  two  hotirs. 

Mr.  Warner,  who  appointed  Dr.  Logan  to 
head  the  city's  Council  Against  Poverty  In 
1065.  called  him  "a  person  of  absolute  Integ- 
rity." who  "never  shied  from  unpopular 
causes." 

"Together  we  explored  the  art  of  com- 
promiae  and  made  progress,"  the  former 
Mayor  said. 

One  of  Dr.  Logan's  unfinished  projects,  to 
which  he  had  in  recent  years  devoted  much 
of  his  time  in  planning  and  fund-raising, 
was  the  proposed  creation  of  a  new  medical 
facility  to  take  the  burden  off  Knickerbocker 
and  Sydenham  Hospitals  tn  Harlem.  Dr. 
Weaver  noted  that  the  physician's  plan  "In- 
cluded housing  for  the  people  who  lived  In 
the  area"  as  part  of  his  "concern  for  the 
future  (if   jpper  Manhattan." 

Mr.  Wllklns  called  Dr.  Lofran  "one  of  the 
most  successful  local  men  who  did  not  for- 
get his  less  fortunate  fellow  citizens." 

The  clvU-rlghts  leader  noted  that  Dr.  Lo- 
gan's active  concerns  ranged  far  beyond 
medical  services  to  encompass  all  areas  of 
human  rights.  "He  realized  that  people  need 
access  to  a  psychological  atmosphere  In  which 
they  would  be  free  to  make  their  way  un- 
fettered by  the  petty  obstacles  of  skin  and 
color."  Mr.  Wllklns  said. 

Beginning  with  the  singing  of  "Lift  Ev'ry 
Voice  and  Sing,"  known  as  the  bljwk  natlonaj 
anthem,  by  the  entire  congregation  on  Its 
feet,  the  service  took  on  something  of  the 
flavor  of  a  'down  home"  funeral  within  the 
church's  majestic  carved  stone  walls.  A  red- 
and-whlte-robed  choir  from  the  Canaan  Bap- 
tist Churc^i  of  Christ  sang  spirituals,  throb- 
bing out  the  verses  of  "I  Shall  He  Free  Home- 
day." 

B    iBKBTA    ri.A 'K    .SIN(«S 

A  popvilar  re&irdine  artist  ai.d  fnend  i>f 
the  Logan  family.  Roberta  Plack.  sat  at  the 
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piano  and  sang  "It  Is  Well  With  My  Soul," 
and  at  one  point  the  widow.  Mrs.  Marian 
Bruce  Logan,  raised  her  arm  In  an  apparent 
sign  of  afllrmatlon. 

Among  the  mourners  who  filled  the  church 
were  Mayor  Lindsay,  with  the  city  Human 
Rights  Commissioner,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Holmes 
Norton;  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abemathy  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence; Vernon  Jordan,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Cunningham,  director  of  the  women's  unit 
In  the  Governor's  ofBce. 

The  eulogy  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Wyatt 
T^e  Walker  of  Canaan  Baptist  Church  of 
Christ,  who  recalled  that  Dr.  Logan,  despite 
his  many  community  activities,  was  a  prac- 
ticing physician  who  did  not  place  himself 
above  making  house  calls.  Early  Saturday 
morning,  the  day  before  his  death,  Dr.  Logan 
visited  one  of  the  minister's  parishioners  in 
a  four-flight  walk-up  In  Harlem,  the  min- 
ister said. 

Percy  E.  Sutton,  Manhattan  Borough  Pres- 
ident, remarked  In  presenting  the  obituary 
that  a  number  of  black  people  who  now 
hold  elective  offices  In  the  city — he  Included 
himself  and  Representatives  Charles  B. 
Rangel  and  Shirley  Chlsholm,  who  were 
present — could  not  have  attained  such  office 
without  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Logan  and  his 
wile. 

"It  was  In  their  home  that  we  had  access 
to  the  giants  and  those  who  support  the 
giants,"  be  said. 


the  Christmas  season  will  be  tho  human  en- 
ergy required  to  hang  Yuletlde  decorations 
since  no  lighting  will  be  used. 

Bank  officials  expect  these  actions  will 
mean  a  considerable  reductlcn  In  power  con- 
sumption since  they  are  being  put  Into  effect 
at  all  116  VNB  offices.  These  measures  should 
produce  a  major  cut  In  energy  use  at  the 
Virginia  National  headquarters  building 
alone.  The  headquarters  at  One  Commercial 
Place  In  Norfolk  Is  the  largest  private  office 
building  In  the  state. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Company  said  he  Is  pleased  by  'VNB's 
energy  conservation  program.  Vepco  market- 
ing official  John  Marsh  pointed  out  that  the 
lights  on  one  Christmas  tree  nommlly  con- 
sume some  300  kilowatts  of  electricity  In  a 
month  Referring  to  Virginia  Nationals  ac- 
tions. Marsh  said:  "If  every  company  would 
take  these  stepe.  we'd  see  a  ccnsiderable 
saving  In  energy." 

Marsh  noted  that  while  Vepco  does  get  nu- 
clear power  from  Its  Surry  facility,  most  of 
the  company's  power  plants  still  rely  on  pe- 
troleum for  fuel  By  reducing  Its  power  con- 
BLunptlon.  VNB  expects  to  reduce  Virginias 
consumption  of  dwindling  oil  supplies. 


CONSERVATION    OF   ENERGY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-iTlD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, correspondence  I  have  received  ui- 
dicates  that  many  Virginia  firms  and 
individuals  are  responding  tagorously  to 
the  Presidents  appeal  for  conservation 
of  energy. 

One  organization  which  has  an- 
nounced a  major  energy-saving  program 
is  Virginia  National  Bank.  This  bank's 
effort  goes  beyond  the  Presidents  rec- 
ommendation. 

I  commend  Virginia  National  Bank 
and  the  many  other  Virginia  companies 
and  citizens  who  are  working  to  con- 
serve scarce  fuel  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  news  release  announcing  the  Vir- 
ginia National  Bank  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Virginia  National  Bank  Nrws  Relxask 

Norfolk. — The  state's  largest  bank  has 
Joined  the  fight  to  conserve  power  during 
the  energy  crisis.  Ellmlnatlog  the  lighting  of 
aU  outdoor  signs  is  just  one  step  which 
Virginia  National  Bank  is  taking  to  help  al- 
leviate the  country's  growing  eiiergy  shortaga. 

In  his  most  recent  energy  n.ei>s&ge  Sun- 
day night.  President  Nixon  re(jue:iLed  the 
elimination  of  commercial  llgi.iin^-  except 
signs  Identifying  places  of  bui>int«ji  Howe,  r 
Virginia  National  has  taken  Uie  Presideiit  s 
recommendation  one  step  Jariher  by  voiun- 
tarlly  extinguishing  all  outdoor  lighting  at 
the  bank's  116  oflicefi  m  Virgiiua.  ThLs  action 
should  mean  i»  ■  r.t  in  power  c au-sumpvion 
of  more  than  12uu  kilowatts  per  day 

Following  the  President  s  earlier  recum- 
mendalioos.  Virginia  National  has  already 
lowered  the  thermostats  in  itj  othceE  to  68 
degrees.  AU  d'i.er  .:f:i.t;;.t  :.  ;  i.df  ,.sary  lor 
building  maint<'nBnce  and  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  bank  fac:illtJea.  inciudliig  nighttime 
fUxxHighUng  cri  buildings  has  been  cut  out. 
A.s).  the  hot  water  temperature  In  bank 
restrtmms  has  been  reduced.  And  the  only 
eoergy    expended    in    ftressing    VNB    up    for 


HYDROELECTRIC  POWER 
CAPACIT\- 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
hydroelectric  power  potential  of  this  Na- 
tion is  one  ol  our  most  valuable  ■antap;)ed 
natural  resources  m  this  time  of  energy 
shortape  It  is  valuable  both  m  terms  of 
potential  jiovxer  generation  and  in  terms 
of  its  nonpollutinp:.  renewable  nature 

Yet.  according  to  official  estimates  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  total  conven- 
tional hydroelectric  power  capacity  of 
the  United  Slates  has  been  developed  to 
date. 

For  years  I  have  spoken  of  the  neces- 
sity of  constructing  the  Dickey  Lincoln 
School  Hydroelectric  Power  project  m 
northern  Maine.  For  months  I  have  been 
saying  Uiat  the  energy  crisis  adds  an 
element  of  urgency  to  the  need  lor  con- 
structing Dickey  Lincoln.  Now.  para- 
phrasing an  old  adage,  "figures  speak 
louder  than  word^,"  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fol- 
lowing statLstics; 

In  order  to  get  the  equivalent  of  the 
1.2  billion  kilowatt  hours  that  Dickey 
Lincoln  would  produce  annually,  you 
would  have  to  use  llie  following  quanti- 
ties of  natural  resources:  10  billion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas:  or  1. 700.000  barrels 
of  oil:  or  71.400.000  gallons  of  oil;  or 
600.000  tons  of  coal:  or  8.300  acres  of 
redwood^;  or  180,000.000  .«^uare  feet  of 
solar  cells;  or  1,000  pounds  of  uranium; 
or  30  tons  of  uranium  ore  concentrate — 
based  on  a  1.700,000  kilowatt  powerphmt 
operating  at  80  percent  base  load. 

These  figures  leave  little  doubt  that 
Dickey  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  this 
Nation's  future  power  picture,  bet  us  get 
on  with  building  It,  and  other  Ivvdro- 
electrlc  power  projects,  wherever  feasi- 
ble, throughout  the  country. 


MAYOR     TOM     BRADLEY     OF     LOS 
ANGELES  ON  THE  ENEP>,GY  CRISIS 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  last 
Sunday  night  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  of 
Los  Angeles  made  a  televL^ion-radio  ad- 
dress about  the  effects  of  the  energy 
crisis  on  Los  Angeles. 
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Mayor  Bradley's  talk,  by  coincidence, 
followed  that  of  President  Nixon  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  effect  of  both  of  their  appeals  for 
action  to  conserve  energy  points  up  once 
again  the  enonnoios  problems  we  are 
facing  in  this  current  energy  rhortage. 
The  plight  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  en- 
ergy crisis  is  by  no  means  unique. 

Residents  of  other  ci'leo— especially  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest— may  suf- 
fer a  great  deal  more  than  Los  An- 
geles this  winter.  We  have  the  benefit 
In  southern  California  of  a  mild  climate 
all  winter  long. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  enormous  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  energy  rhort- 
age for  Los  Angeles,  We  have  In  this 
area,  I  believe,  more  automobiles  and 
other  gasoline  and  diesel-fueled  vehicles 
than  any  other  axea  in  the  world.  Our 
economy  and  living  style  are  vitally  de- 
pendent on  keening  those  cars  and 
trucks  rolling  with  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products.  Mass  rapid  trarisit 
systems  do  not  exist.  Buses  are  available 
to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  working 
population  and  our  industry  is  heavily 
dependent  on  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  fuels. 

Mayor  Bradley,  In  the  short  time  he 
has  been  in  office,  his  been  providing 
leadership  in  the  fields  of  transportation, 
energy  and  smog  control — all  of  which 
are  closely  interrelated. 

His  example  is  worth  noting.  His  ideaa 
are  stlmulatlnc  and  challenging.  Those 
of  us  in  Congress  can  benefit  from  those 
Ideas  and  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  think  other 
cities  might  benefit  from  Mayor  Brad- 
ley's suggestions  and  programs  for  en- 
ergy conservation  I  ask  unanimous  corv- 
sent  that  his  address  be  printed  in  thF~ 
Record. 

There  being  no  obectlon,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Mato*  Tom  BnABLxr  on  thm 
ENmcT  CSLSI3,  NovxMBiB  36.  1973 
Oood  evening.  The  news  that  I  have  to- 
night Is  not  good  It  U  new*  that  wlU  affect 
every  one  of  us.  and  aJfecto  us  for  the  worse 
It  la  going  to  mean  Inconvenience,  perhaps 
bardoblps  for  many  And  it  is  ncw3  about 
a  problem  which  we  can  at  best  ease,  rather 
than  solve  soon. 

I  am  talking  about  what  we  are  calling 
the  energy  crUta.  There  may  be  debate  about 
whether  there  la  an  ample  supply  of  fosaU 
ruel  under  the  earth  But  the  crtsla  arl  e» 

bscause  we  cannot  guarantee  deUvery  of  the 
oU  where  we  need  It  and  when  we  need  It. 
There  Is  not  enough  fuel  available  to  run 
our  automobUea.  fuel  to  meat  our  homes 
and  achoola  and  ofllcea  and  hospitals,  and 
fuel  to  power  our  machines.  Suddenly,  in 
1973,  the  United  States  of  America  eeema 
literally  to  be  running  out  of  gas — and  the 
oonsequencea  touch  me  and  you  and  all  of 
u«.  Because  nothing  we  do  with  our  lives — 
from  going  to  worit  or  to  market,  to  cooking 
dinner,  to  watching  television,  to  working 
a  lathe  or  a  blow  torch — nothing  la  exempt 
from  the  need  for  fuel  And  as  of  now,  neither 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  nor  any  other  part 
oX  the  United  Statea,  will  have  enoxigh  of 
thl>  fuel. 

The  crisis  Is  complicated  because  there 
Just  Isn't  enough  fuel  to  go  around  Oaaol  ne 
consumes  41%,  oU  tor  electrical  generating 
planu  18%.  dlesel  fuel  and  Heating  oU  con- 
sume 04%.  and  other  products  take  up  18% 
of  our  fuel  supplies.  We  cannot  noake  any 
cuts  in  three  of  these  areas.  Therefore,  the 


only  place  where  a  cut  can  be  made  Is  In 
gasoline,  so  we  have  to  shift  gasoline  supplle<3 
to  these  other  scarce  fuels. 

Many  of  you  will  not  believe  how  serious 
this  problem  Is.  You  have  6«>n  the  news  en 
a  big  screen  television,  heard  the  grim 
prophecies  In  an  a  r-condltlonod  automobile, 
laughed  at  requests  for  50  ml!c-an-Uour  speed 
limits,  seen  your  neighbors  enjoying  their 
life  Btyle.  free  from  Government  rajtrlctlons. 
Biany  of  you  may  say,  "It's  another  over- 
grown crisis  that  tells  ncw3papers  and  nils 
news  programs — or  prrhcps  a  ploy  by  the 
giant  oil  companies  to  pad  Lhelr  profits." 

You  have  reason  for  being  skeptical  about 
Qovertunent  pronouncements.  The  last  year 
has  proven  that.  The  Federal  Government 
did  not  take  the  necessary  actions  to  plan 
for.  and  even  possibly  avert,  the  current 
crisis.  And  there  la  no  question  that,  when 
the  time  comes  to  apportion  blamo,  otu'  oil 
giants  also  are  going  to  bear  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility. For  all  of  the  tins  of  billions 
of  dollars  In  special  tax  br(>aks  given  them 
over  years  to  ln;urc  a  flow  of  oU,  for  all  of 
the  spoclal  laws  banning  Importb  to  keep 
our  companies  producing,  and  despite  record- 
breaking  profits  this  lai.t  year.  t«c  now  learn 
that  these  comrantes  cannot  keep  that  com- 
mitment which  won  them  all  these  billions: 
the  commitment  to  keep  the  flow  of  oU 
moving. 

For  a  generation,  all  of  us  have  heard  dire 
propheolec — degression,  war,  famine,  Wa 
have  s\xrvlved  those  dire  predictions.  We  have 
come  to  believe  that  somhow.  If  »e  cin  sit 
back  and  wait,  the  "crisis"  wUl  go  away. 

This  time  I  am  convinced  that  the  problem 
won't  go  away — vro  ore  gclng  to  feel  this 
fuel  shortage  and  wo  ore  going  to  feel  It 
directly  and  seriously.  And  when  It  begins  to 
be  felt  widely,  wo  must  net  panic  and  adopt 
lll-conc:lved  measures  which  wUl  undo 
things  we  have  tried  to  achieve  for  years, 
Fcr  Instance,  It  is  being  said  by  some  that 
air  quality  laws  should  be  suspended.  I  dis- 
agree. 

In  reality,  the  major  scurce  of  both  air 
pollution  and  energy  shortages  lies  In  waste- 
ful use  of  limited  resources.  It  Is  tru3  that 
we  may  have  to  permit,  however  relunctant- 
ly.  the  burning  cf  some  high  sulfur  oil  In 
our  p^wer  plants.  But  It  should  be  the  last 
reaort  .  ,  .  and  only  under  tfie  moat  care/ully 
controU'.d  circurmtances.  Thla  crisis  must 
not  ci.ange  our  determlaatlon  to  retain 
bard-won  progress  In  air  quality.  Twenty 
yean  in  the  future,  shall  we  tell  our  children 
that  we  could  not  control  our  desire  for  more 
"convenience."  and  so  gave  up  the  effort 
to  assure  them  good  health? 

Now  let's  discuss  the  problem  we  are  faced 
with  today.  Our  current  needs  would  require 
ua  to  burn  34  million  barrels  of  oU  In  the 
year  from  mid  1973  to  mid  1974, 

However,  a  failure  to  anticipate  an  ex- 
tremely high  rats  of  growth  In  the  demand 
for  energy — energy  to  power  expanding  in- 
dustries, to  run  more  household  appliances, 
to  light,  heat,  and  air  condition  homes, 
offices  buUdlngs.  new  shopping  centers,  and 
the  faUure  to  consider  the  possible  Inter- 
ruption of  our  major  scurce  of  supply  In  the 
middle  east  has  presented  us  with  (chart 
11)    this  situation: 

This  chart  ahowa  the  sama  year,  the  same 
demand,  but  toe  can  no  longer  count  on  de- 
livery of  48%  of  the  oil  ice  erpected  to  re- 
ceive. The  area  In  red  represents  this  short- 
age, the  arrow  half  way  across  Indicates  where 
we  stand  at  this  moment. 

This  means  that  we  cannot  count  on  this 
oil — almost  half  the  year's  supply.  It  also 
means  that  we  must  carefully  plan  the  way 
we  will  use  that  which  we  are  certain  of  get- 
ting. 

Even  If  the  Arab  embargo  were  lifted  to- 
djy,  the  high  growth  rate  In  demand  for  en- 
ergy would  stlU  impose  upon  ua  many  of  the 
special  measures  I  must  describe  tonight 

More  Importantly,  I  must  also  tell  you 
that  long  ago  the  Department  of  Water  and 


Power  made  the  decision  to  place  Its  largest 
orders  for  cU  with  Arab  Bloc  Nations.  As  a 
r:sult  of  the  Arab  embargo,  cur  potential 
shortage  Is  more  than  tuiice  that  of  other 
American  cities.  For  Instance,  New  York 
City  will  fall  30%  short  of  Its  needs  com- 
pared with  our  48% ,  ,  .  . 

Therefore,  I  am  pleaced  that  the  city  coun- 
cil took  quick  action  on  the  department  of 
water  and  power's  five-step  plan  fcr  curtail- 
ment of  uses  of  energy  .  .  .  steps  which 
grow  more  and  more  r:?slrlctlve  as  the  supply 
of  oil  on  hand  grows  shcrter.  These  five  steps 
are  { 1 )  conservatlon^<r  caroful  elimination 
of  wa:teful  uses  of  energy;  (2)  voluntary 
cutbacks  In  energy  use  which  all  of  us  will 
make  by  ourselves;  (3)  mandatory  cutbacks 
on  everyone's  electric. ty  r:;qulred  by  law;  (4) 
vc,rlat:ce3,  granting  electric  power  plants  per- 
mL:sloa  to  uss  the  high  sulfur  content  fuel, 
and  flaally;  (6)  rolling  blackouts — or  turn- 
ing cff  all  electricity — on  a  r-tating  basis  in 
cnt.ro  sections  of  the  city  for  as  much  aa 
thrc3  hours  a  day,  I  now  ask  you  to  begin 
voluntary  cutbacks.  If  this  phate  falls,  we 
will  hav3  no  choice  except  to  turn  to  manda- 
tory cutbacks,  and  then  perhaps  rolling 
blackouts. 

What  would  be  the  real  effect  of  rolling 
blackouts,  which  could  cccur  early  next 
year?  There  would,  of  course,  be  great  Incon- 
venience in  our  hom3s.  as  cur  lljhts,  refriger- 
ators, stoves,  clocks,  televlslcn  sets,  and  so 
on,  would  go  off  fcr  three  hours  each  day. 
Much  greater  problems  will  arise  tt  our  work 
places — In  retail  businesses,  In  commerce,  In- 
dustry end  manufacturing;.  It  Is  tot  hard  to 
Imagine  the  effect  of  a  three  hcur  blackout 
on  elevators  In  ofllce  buildings,  for  Instance, 
or  what  would  happen  to  a  machine  shop 
wh'clj  rjlles  on  electricity  tD  drive  Its  lathes 
and  drill  prasses  ...  or  on  automobile  as- 
sembly Hue,  What  about  cervtce  businesses 
which  represent  the  el2Ctrcn!c  brains  of  our 
banking  and  commercial  exchanges?  The 
computer  centers  which  cod;,  sort,  and  for- 
ward millions  of  checks,  credit  card  receipts, 
aud  Inventory  accounts  each  day  would  be 
stopped. 

There  are  more  serious  considerations  yet. 
Unemployment  might  well  doub'.e  Its  present 
rate — to  8  or  9%,  In  some  special  trades  and 
professions  It  might  reach  10  or  12%,  And 
among  minority  males  who  are  between  16 
and  24  years  old,  unemployment  could  soar 
to  40'*,  Where  wUl  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
erans find  work  In  such  a  situation? 

I  mtjst  also  stats  that  20  months  ago  I 
presented  a  motion  In  the  city  councU  re- 
questing the  department  of  wctcr  and  power 
to  develop  a  long-range  energy  plan  antici- 
pating shortages  and  setting  a  policy  of 
stabilizing  the  growth  of  energy  use.  If  the 
department  of  water  and  power  had  Im- 
plemented such  a  plan  then,  the  crisis  we 
now  face  might  not  have  been  so  severe. 

But  blame-flxlng  will  be  cold  comfort — 
literally — in  the  months  ahead.  Whether  the 
fuel  we  need  is  missing  because  of  Arab  em- 
bargo, or  corporate  greed,  or  environmental 
prc;sure,  or  shortsighted  leadership.  It  Is  net 
her;.  And  that  Is  the  problem  v,-3  must  face 
openly  and  directly.  What  must  te  done  now? 
Let  me  say  a  few  words  on  what  govern- 
ment can  do: 

Her:;  In  Lcs  Angeles  we  have  already  begun 
to  put  cur  house  In  order. 
I  have  directed  city  employees  to: 
Drive  city   vehicles  at  60  m?h  maximum 
speed,  and  not  to  use  car  air  conditioners 
except  In  extreme  heit. 

Lower  thermostats   to  maintain   a  66-68' 
temperature. 
Turn  off  all  lights  in  unoccupied  room*. 
Turn  off  all  decorative  lights. 
Turn    off    all    air    conditioners   and   open 
windows. 
Turn  off  all  decorative  water  fountains. 
Bin  use  of  Individual  electric  heaters. 
We  are  ellmliatlng  or  reducl  -g^use  of  city 
vehicles.  We  have  begun  to  repla'ce  big  cars 
with  compacts  and  sub-compacts.  Currently 
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we  are  exploring  the  conversion  of  city  cars 
to  natural  gas. 

We  are  creating  a  city  Inter-departmental 
committee  on  energy  conservation.  It  was 
created  to  develop  even  further  programs  to 
reduce  energy  tise  within  the  city. 

We  have  already  begun  city  employee  car 
pooling.  We  are  In  the  process  of  establish- 
ing a  city  subscription  bus  program.  It  Is 
our  Intent  to  expand  both  programs  to  coun- 
ty, state  and  federal  employees  working  in 
the  downtown  area. 

The  city  council  has  recently  created  a 
number  of  street  Ughtlng  districts.  In  view 
of  the  current  energy  crisis,  I  believe  the 
councU  should  reassess  its  position  on  estab- 
lishing these  districts.  On  Monday  I  wlU  be 
sending  a  message  to  the  council  requesting 
that  they  curtail  the  approval  of  street  light- 
ing districts  during  this  crisis  period. 

The  most  Important  role  of  this  govern- 
ment will  be  to  assure  every  Individual  In 
our  city  that  he  or  she  will  not  have  to  carry 
an  unfair  share  of  the  burden  while  others 
escape.  I  pledge  that  we  will  be  untiring  in 
our  efforts  to  prevent  the  inequities  which 
can  easily  happen  under  these  circumstances 
of  "not  enough  to  go  around." 

We  will  take  special  care  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  those  aged  and  Infirm 
citizens  who  would  be  most  endangered  by 
these  shortages 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  do  not  believe 
that  air  quality  laws  should  be  suspended. 

In  our  efforts  to  solve  the  energy  crisis 
we  recognize  that  the  government  cannot  ask 
Its  citizens  to  move  from  Its  cars  to  trans- 
portation which  Is  not  adequate  to  the  new 
public  demand  for  services.  In  my  first 
months  In  this  office  I  have  given  highest 
priority  to  development  of  Immediate  and 
long-range  programs  toward  a  balanced 
transportation  system. 

I  now  ask  your  help  In  this  endeavor — 
help  with  your  representatives  In  the  state 
capital  and  Washington, 

At  the  state  level  I  call  upon  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  governor  to: 

Adopt  a  50  mph  State  speed  limit. 
Enact  legislation  proclaiming  a  "State  en- 
ergy emergency,"  It  should  require  develop- 
ment of  a  statewide  energy  conservation  and 
curtailment  plan  for  reducing  petroleum 
consumption.  It  should  plan  the  continua- 
tion of  vital  public  services  in  the  event  of 
severe  fuel  shortages. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to: 

Speed  adoption  of  the  "National  Energy 
Emergency  Act  of  1973"; 

To  pa»3  emergency  legislation  of  year- 
round  daylight  savings  time. 

To  pass  emergency  legislation  to  sharply 
Increase  funding  for  mass  transit.  Including 
subsidies  for  reduced  fares.  The  Federal  high- 
way trust  fund  must  be  substantially  opened 
to  provide  these  funds: 

To  pass  legislation  to  establish  an  excess 
profits  tax  for  energy  producers.  This  tax 
should  be  applied  to  development  of  new 
and  clean  energy  sources  or  Increased  energy 
supplies.  We  are  entitled  to  more  controls  on 
the  producers  and  distributors  of  energy  to 
aMure  that  fairness  will  prevail.  No  unfair 
profit  must  be  made  on  the  suffering  and 
inconvenience  of  all  of  us; 

The  President  should  allocate,  on  a  pri- 
ority basis,  low  sulfur  fuel  to  those  regions 
of  the  country,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  because 
of  the  public  health  dangers  from  burning 
high  sulfur  fuel; 

To  pass  emergency  legislation  to  open  the 
Elk  Hills  oil  reserve  near  Bakersfleld.  Pri- 
ority allocation  of  the  oil  should  go  to  Cali- 
fornia. Utilization  safeguards  m\i8t  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  creation  of  economic  windfalls 
to  only  one  company. 

To  regulate  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
oil  and  refinery  products  to  a^ure  adequate 
allotments  of  gasoline,  dlesel  and  heating 
fuels. 

To  start  congressional  review  of  tax  laws 
such  as  the  oU  depletion  allowance,   to  see 


whether  they  are  encouraging  Increased  ex- 
ploration and  production; 

To  pass  emergency  legislation  to  establish 
strong  controls  on  the  export  of  domestically 
produced  oil. 

When  there  has  been  a  failure  to  anticipate 
fuel  shortages  .  .  ,  and  when  our  companies 
are  still  exporting  a  million  barrels  of  oil  • 
year  ,  .  .  and  low  sulfur  coal  ,  .  .  and  when 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  can't  get 
facts  about  oU  reserves,  production  plans  and 
pricing  Information  from  the  giant  oil  com- 
panies, I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  consider  strictly  regulating  such 
companies  as  they  do  other  public  utilities. 
It  is  important  that  the  President  sign 
the  mandatory  fuel  allocation  legislation  to 
assure  that  vital  public  services,  such  as 
buses,  receive  adequate  fuel  to  continue  op- 
eration. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  aside  lll-concelved  proposals 
for  surcharge  taxes  on  gasoline  or  a  ban 
on  Sunday  driving  or  weekend  closing  of  gas 
stations.  "These  would  punish  the  people  who 
could  least  afford  It.  Instead,  and  only  If 
absolutely  necessary — and  I  now  think  this 
to  be  the  case — a  carefuUy  structured  system 
of  gasoline  rationing  should  be  adopted.  Any 
rationing  plan  must  be  fair  to  all  with  pro- 
vision  for   relief   in   hardship   cases. 

In  the  private  sector,  I  call  upon  all  In- 
dividuals, organizations,  businesses,  and  cor- 
porations to  set  a  goal  of  a  20%  voluntary 
cut  of  all  uses  of  energy;  and 

2.  To  establish  a  company  energy  con- 
servation committee  to  suggest  and  monitor 
energy  conservation  programs. 

In  this  endeavor,  commerce  and  Industry 
should  establish  and  publish  individual  and 
Industry-wide  conservation  plans, 

3.  Commerce  must  curtail  lighting  of  out- 
door signs.  The  outdoor  advertising  Indus- 
try should  adopt  Immediately  a  plan  for 
voluntary  cutback  of  lighted  billboards. 

4.  I  call  on  retail  stores  to  reduce  their 
business  hours  to  no  more  than  50  a  week. 
Such  plans  should  go  Into  effect  by  January 
1974. 

5.  Retailers  can  further  conserve  by  con- 
solidating deliveries. 

6.  I  ask  schools  everywhere  to  Join  In  ex- 
ploring the  problem  and  to  start  special  edu- 
cational programs,  Including  essay  and  post- 
er competitions.  What  the  children  learn 
In  school  they  will  take  home  to  their  par- 
ents. They  can  also  be  effective  monitors  at 
home  to  remind  parents  when  they  forget 
to  follow  conservation  recomnaendatlons. 

Now  a  few  words  on  what  we  all  can  do. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  every  citi- 
zen of  Los  Angeles  do  everything  he  or  she 
can  to  reduce  consumption  of  petroleum 
products.  Your  Individual  efforts  can  help. 
In  fact,  the  effort  cannot  succeed  without 
everyone's  help. 

There  are  two  ways  each  of  us  can  help 
the  most — we  must  significantly  reduce  the 
use  of  oiu-  automobiles,  and  the  heating, 
lighting,  and  use  of  electrical  appliances  In 
our  homes. 

First,  each  driver  In  Los  Angeles  should 
set  hlniself  a  personal  goal  of  at  least  a  20% 
reduction  In  gas  consumption. 

Here's  now: 

50  mph  speed  limit. 

Do  not  use  air  conditioners  In  the  car. 

Eliminating  all  unnecessary  trips,  by 
planning  ahead  to  combine  shopping,  visit- 
ing, and  commute  trips  as  much  as  possible. 

Take  a  bus  Instead  of  driving. 

Join  a  carpool  for  commuting  to  work  and 
double  up  with  friends  who  may  be  going  to 
the  same  sports  or  social  events 

When  we  must  use  our  cars,  there  are  ways 
to  minimize  gas  consumption:  Avoid  quick 
starts  and  drive  at  a  steady  speed. 

Keep  our  cars  well  tuned  .  .  .  this  helps 
greatly  but  Is  one  measure  which  Is  easy  to 
delay  or  overlook. 

Make  the  most  sparing  use  of  recreational 
vehicle*. 


The  second  place  we  can  make  the  most 
significant  difference  Is  In  our  homes.  Most 
of  the  measures  I  will  mention  here  are  be- 
coming familiar  In  the  news.  But  we  In  Los 
Angeles  must  realize  them  In  our  homes  aa 
soon  as  we  can: 

1.  I^t  us  turn  down  our  thermostats  so 
that  our  homes  will  be  heated  from  65  to  68 
degrees  this  winter.  This  can  save  as  much  as 
10%  In  the  use  of  fuel, 

2.  Close  off  rooms  which  are  not  In  use. 

3.  Let  us  seal  and  Insulate  our  houses  so 
that  less  fuel  will  be  required  to  reach  the 
new  setting.  These  are  smiple  measures  that 
can  be  done  quickly,  and  often  by  the  home- 
ow  :^cr  or  renter,  himself. 

4  Limit  your  trips  to  the  refrigerator. 
Every  time  that  door  Is  opened,  there  Is  a 
heavy  drain  on  electricity. 

Llehting  of  homes  Is  an  area  where  we  can 
save  with  relatively  little  Inconvenience.  We 
should  set  ourselves  a  goal  of  reducing  by  V4 
the  electric  lighting  we  are  accustomed  to: 
Easiest  of  all,  we  can  staiply  turn  off  lights 
when  we  leave  a  room. 

Turn  off  outdoor  flood  lights  and  decorative 
lights,  try  using  lower  wattage  bulbs.  Fluo- 
rescent bulbs  use  far  less  electricity  and  they 
are  now  avaUable  In  the  screw- In  types. 

We  need  not  use  our  air  conditioners  this 
winter,  and  sparingly— If  at  all,  next  spring. 
Open  the  windows  Instead! 

The  TV  set  uses  as  much  electricity  as  all 
the  lights  together  In  most  homes  I  ask  that 
you  operate  only  one  set  at  a  time  .  .  .  and 
as  sparingly  as  possible, 

SwUnmlng  pools  consume  large  amounts 
of  electrical  power  ond  heating  f  ueL  Turn  off 
the  heater. 

Finally,  conscience  requires  me  to  make  a 
difficult  request.  Although  Christmas  decora- 
tions use  relatively  little  energy,  as  a  symbol 
of  our  determination  to  meet  this  crisis  in 
earnest.  I  mtost  ask  that  we  aU  not  use 
lighted  Christmas  decorations  this  year. 

We  can  no  longer  retreat,  each  from  each. 
Into  our  homes  and  automobiles  and  private 
lives,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  unlimited, 
cheap  energy  will  be  ours  to  consume  at  will. 
That  era  Is  over.  It  wUl  not  come  again  for 
three,  perhaps  five  years,  perhaps  more.  We 
do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  some  of 
our  habits,  which  In  the  past  have  been 
simply  wasteful,  are  now  habits  which  can- 
not be  followed  any  lonj^er.  We  must  change 
by  choice  now.  or  we  will  surely  be  forced  to 
change  more  drastically  later.  It  may  be  that 
it  Is  already  too  late  to  avoid  some  of  the 
har.~her  steps;  it  may  be  that  whatever  we 
do.  there  will  be  further  costs  to  pay. 

But  If  we  begin  now.  v.e  can  at  least  try 
to  make  the  burden  of  the  energy  crtsU  aa 
limited,  and  as  equally  borne,  as  Is  humanly 
possible.  If  we  begin  to  use  what  we  have 
wisely,  we  Just  may  get  through  the  worst  of 
the  energy  crisis  without  paying  the  highest 
price. 

Los  Angeles,  with  Its  mobility.  Its  freedom 
and  independence,  has  been  called  a  model 
for  all  cities  of  the  future.  Perhaps,  as  the 
first  of  the  new  world  cities.  It  was  destined 
to  be  first  to  experience  the  full  burden  and 
challenge  of  this  new  era  of  cooperation  or 
collapse.  With  your  help  I  cannot  doubt  a 
successful  outcome.  And  In  gaining  this  new 
freedom  born  of  necessity,  this  wonderful 
collection  of  people,  this  City  of  the  Angela. 
wUl  again  light  the  way  for  the  world. 

We  will  make  preparations  because  we  have 
no  choice.  We  will  work  together.  We  wUl 
share  burdens  now  to  lift  them  a  few  years 
from  now.  We  will  stand  together  the  way  we 
did  when  a  depression  threatened  our  sur- 
vival, when  a  war  threatened  our  freedom. 

This  Is  a  hard  time  ahead.  Eat  I  have 
noticed  that,  after  hard  times  i-:«3.  Amer- 
icans look  back  with  a  sense  of  pride  at  the 
way  they  banded  together  anr.  helped  each 
other  out,  and  got  by.  If  we  can  capture  that 
spirit  again,  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Thank  you. 
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OENOCIDE  CONVENTION :  A 
CONSTRUCTIVE  ATTEMPT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  day 
alter  day  I  rise  to  Implore  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  United  Nations  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Critics  might  call  those  of  us  who  call 
for  approval  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
idealists  for  believing  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  a  national  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious  group  I  would  like  to  answer 
them  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  late 
President  Woodrow  WUson; 

Sometimes  people  call  me  aa  tdealUt.  Well, 
that  la  the  way  I  know  I  am  an  American. 
Amerlc*  U  the  only  Idealistic  nation  In  the 
worl<l 

Since  1776  Americans  have  created 
Ideals  and  strived  to  fulfill  them.  We  can 
attribute  the  success  of  our  country  to 
the  Ideals  which  we  have  established  for 
ourselves. 

Idealism  pervades  otir  most  cherished 
documents  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, for  example.  Is  the  paragon  of 
idealism.  And  yet  opponents  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  argue  that  the  con- 
Tostion  is  too  idealistic. 

How  Idealistic  is  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention? The  G8nocide  Convention  puts 
the  lofty  principles  embodied  in  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  Into  the 
framework  of  International  law. 

It  is  a  constructive  attempt  to  dimin- 
ish the  threat  of  genocide,  outlawing 
it.  and  establishing  procedures  for  try- 
ing and  punishing  it. 

The  Senate  cannot  reject  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  on  the  grounds  that  It  is  too 
idealistic  Idealism  is  a  characteristic  of 
any  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  without 
further  delay 


sota's  great  deposits  of  natural  Iron  ore 
that  Dr.  Davis  began  his  efforts  to  put 
his  discoveries  Into  use  In  Minnesota. 

Following  retirement  from  the  univer- 
sity in  1955.  Dr.  Davis  served  as  a  tech- 
nical consultant  to  Reserve  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Davis'  pioneering 
work,  five  companies  now  produce  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  high  grade  iron  ore  from 
Minnesota's  taconite.  Reserve  Mining 
alone  produces  one-third  of  all  the  iron 
ore  pellets  made  In  Minnesota  and  one- 
flfth  of  all  the  pellets  produced  In  the 
United  States  and  supplies  15  percent  of 
the  Nations  domestic  supply  of  iron  ore. 

Among  the  many  honors  that  have 
come  to  Dr.  Davis  are:  Honorary  doc- 
tor of  science  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  honcray  doctor  of  engineer- 
ing from  Purdue  University;  the  Rich- 
ards Award  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining.  Metallurgical  and  Petroleum 
Engineers:  the  legion  of  honor  of  that 
association;  the  John  Scott  Award  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia; 
Mirmesota's  Outstanding  Senior  Citizen 
Award.  th3  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
American  Association  of  State  and  Local 
History;  and  the  certificate  of  merit  from 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  United 
States  of  America  are  grateful  for  the 
work  of  Dr.  Edward  Wilson  Davis  and 
mourn  his  passing 


DEATH    OP    OR      EDWARD    WILSON 
DAVIS.   OP   SILVER   BAY,   MINN. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  yesterday  of  Dr  Edward  Wilson 
Davis,  of  Silver  Bay.  Minn. 

Long  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities  on  taconite  mining 
«md  processing.  Dr  Davis  was  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  discovery  of  the 
process  of  liberating  high-grade  iron  ore 
concentrate  from  the  virtually  useless 
rock  called  taconite. 

As  director  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota's Mines  Experiment  Station  for 
33  years.  Dr  Davis  began  the  first  pio- 
neering research  on  taconite  rock.  In 
which  is  embedded  fine  particles  of  mag- 
netic Iron  ore  When  he  began  his  re- 
search. Dr  Davis  was  virtually  alone  In 
his  belief  that  the  apparently  worthless 
rock  would  someday  yield  its  richness  to 
man  for  steelmalting.  It  was  largely 
through  his  abUlty,  confidence,  persever- 
ance, and  dedication  that  a  valuable  re- 
source was  discovered. 

In  1951.  Dr  Davis  became  associated 
with  Reserve  Mining  Co..  then  construct- 
ing a  $350  million  taconite  mining  and 
processing  operation  at  Babbitt  and  Sil- 
ver Bay.  Minn.  It  was  at  a  time  when  two 
World  Wars  and  a  national  industrial  ex- 
pansion had  virtually  depleted  Mlnne- 


DAVTD  BEN-GURION.  FOUNDING 
FATHER  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  world  in  mourning  the  death  of  Is- 
raels first  Prime  Minister,  who  did  more 
than  any  other  human  b?lng  to  reestab- 
lish a  Jewish  homeland.  The  death  of 
David  Ben-Gurlon,  the  man  who  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  independence 
of  Israel  in  1948.  comes  less  than  3  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  historic  peace 
conf ei  ence  In  Geneva. 
Ben-Gurlon  was  fond  of  saying: 
If  you  don't  beUeve  In  miracles,  you're  no 
realist. 

Hopefully,  these  peace  negotiations 
will  realize  the  miracle  which  Ben- 
Gurion  pursued  since  he  first  aurlved  in 
Palestine  In  1906 — Arab  acceptance  of  a 
Jewish  homeland  as  a  fact  of  life. 

Twen*y-flve  years  ago.  on  the  14th 
day  of  May  1948.  Ben-Gurlon  read  a 
brief  de:laratlon  which  stated: 

We  appeal — In  the  very  midst  of  the  oo- 
slaught  launched  against  us  now  for 
months — to  the  Arab  Inhabitants  of  the  Stats 
of  Israel  to  preserve  peace  and  participate  la 
the  upbuUdtng  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of 
fun  and  equal  citizenship  and  due  repre- 
•entatloQ  in  all  its  provtsiooal  and  perma- 
nent   institutions. 

We  extend  our  hand  to  all  neighboring 
States  and  their  peoples  In  an  offer  of  peace 
and  good  nelghborllness.  and  appeal  to  them 
to  establish  bonds  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
help  with  the  sovereign  Jewish  people  settled 
in  lU  own  land.  The  State  of  Israel  la  pre- 
pared to  do  Its  share  In  common  effort  for 
the  advancement  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

These  same  sentiments  hold  true  today 
and  I  hope  that  the  miracle  of  peace  will 
be  soon  achieved  as  the  most  appropriate 
memorial  to  this  great  statesman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 


two  articles  about  Ben-Gurlon's  life  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  2,  1073) 
Davio  Bsn-Odkion:  SHAi»n>  Modcxn  Israel 
(By  Stephen  Klildman) 
For  2.000  years  the  Jewish  collective  con- 
sciousness harbored  a  dream  of  nationhood. 
From  that  drc^m  emerged  a  prophet,  a  states- 
man and  a  leader.  The  prophet  was  Thecaore 
Herzl.  the  statesman  ChaUn  Welzmann. 

The  leader  was  David  Ben  Ourlon,  first 
prime  minister  cf  modern  Israel. 

Hcrzl.  who  planted  the  seed,  did  not  live 
to  see  the  Promised  Land  reclaimed.  Welz- 
mann.  old  and  sick,  went  there  ta  die.  But 
Ben  Ourlon.  at  the  peak  of  hli  powers,  tilled 
its  sand  and  rock  and  brought  forth  fruit. 

The  regeneration  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish 
state  was  not  his  Ides,  but  hla  heritage.  And 
lor  a  J2W  in  late  19th  Century  Russia,  con- 
flred  to  the  Palo  and  the  ghetto.  It  was  a 
heritage  that  cried  out  for  fulfillment. 

D;n  aurl:n  conceived  of  Judaism  as  a 
nationality  and  therefore  believed  that  Pale- 
stine was  the  natural  and  proper  home  for 
all  Jews  He  considered  Zionism  without  Im- 
migration a  hollow  Idee  logy  and  though  he 
softened  toward  the  end.  throughout  most 
of  his  later  life  he  found  It  bitterly  dlsap- 
pol  itlng  that  more  American  Jews  did  not 
Lettle  In  Israel. 

But  despite  oppcsltlon.  sometimes  even 
hatred.  In  Israel  and  abroad,  few  would  argue 
that  hla  life  and  accomplishments  were  not 
remarkable. 

His  messianic  convictions  about  Jewish 
statehood  carried  him  from  a  ghetto  chUd- 
hood  In  Plcnsk.  RuEclan  Poland,  through 
a  malaria- wracked  period  as  a  youthful  agri- 
cultural worker  In  Palestine.  Into  Ideological 
conflict  with  Zionists  of  varyln?  persuasions 
and  Into  physical  conflict  with  marauding 
Arabs. 

Latsr  he  turned  to  international  diplom- 
acy, the  molding  of  a  modern  army  and 
finally,  the  shaping  of  a  Jewish  state. 

On  May  14.  1948.  he  proclaimed  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel.  He  reflected  en  that  day  In  re- 
aporse  to  a  question  by  Moehe  Peartman  In 
the  book.  "Ben  Ourlon  Looks  Back": 

"Per  centuries  we  had  been  like  howers 
In  a  wood,  socne  plucked  by  friendly  heuids. 
given  water  and  nurtured,  others  trampled 
underfoot  and  crushed.  At  no  time  could  we 
b«  ourselves,  enjoy  independence,  with  our 
own  soil,  making  our  decisions  affecting  our 
destiny.  Now  the  hour  had  struck.  We  were 
Independent  one*  again." 

Before  many  mere  hours  had  struck,  Arab 
armies  stormed  across  the  new  state's  bor- 
ders on  threo  fronts.  Egyptian  planes  bombed 
Tel  Aviv,  the  Arab  Legion  struck  at  Jeru- 
salem from  Transjordan  and  Syrian  and  Iraqi 
forces  move  Into  OaJllee  and  the  Judeau 
HUls. 

By  this  time,  the  82-year-oId  Ben  Ourlon 
wa3  In  battle  dress  leading  what  was  to  be 
the  first  victorious  Jewish  campaign  since 
Judah  Maccabee  led  an  army  against  the 
Syrians  2.000  yeirs  earlier. 

Israel's  supreme  weapon.  Ben  Ourlon  be- 
lieved, was  wUl.  It  was.  more  precisely,  vir- 
tually her  only  weapon.  She  had  no  planes, 
no  tanks,  no  artillery,  almost  no  automatic 
weapons  and  even  rlflea  were  scarce.  But 
despite  the  odds,  Ben  Ourlon  told  Pearlman, 
"we  had  to  relze  the  historic  moment"  and 
"we  were  certain  we  would  win." 

The  primary  Instrument  of  victory  was 
Haganah.  at  the  time  an  army  only  by  the 
loosest  of  definitions.  It  was  a  tiny  Ul- 
equlpped  underground  force  trained  for 
etatlc.  small-scale  defensive  operations.  In 
March.  1948.  for  the  first  time,  it  had  com- 
mitted a  force  as  large  aa  a  brigade.  In  com- 
parison Arab  legions  were  vast.  In  possession 
of  standard  annaments  and  trained  In  tradi- 
tional warfare. 
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Ben  Ourlon's  tactics  and  methods  were 
BcmetUnes  questioned,  sometimes  bitterly 
disputed.  Two  examples  were  the  massive 
effort  to  lift  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which 
many  considered  costly  far  beyond  Ite  mUl- 
tary  value,  and  the  case  of  the  Altalena. 

The  Altalena  was  an  arms  ship  run  ashore 
near  Tel  Aviv  during  a  U.N.  truce  by  the 
Irgun  Zvat  Leumnl.  a  Jewish  terrorist  force 
whose  tactlos  were  at  sharp  odds  with  those 
of  the  disciplined  Haganah.  Ben  Ourlon  or- 
dered hla  troops  to  prevent  the  arms  and 
Irgun  volunteers  aboard  from  coming  ashore. 
Haganah  soldiers  fired,  the  ship  was  set 
ablaze  and  men  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
Some  Israelis  never  forgave  Ben  Ourlon 
fcr  depriving  Israel  of  the  needed  arms. 
Others  considered  It  one  of  this  most  states- 
mankllke  acts.  Had  he  not  asserted  his  au- 
thority 60  firmly,  they  argued,  his  army 
and  his  government  could  have  been  un- 
dermined   to    the    point   of    anarchy. 

But  none  argued  with  victory.  Almost  no 
one  would  dispute  that  the  Israeli  army  of 
today — which  was  shaped  under  his  guid- 
ance by  a  series  of  remafflcable  cBBcera  In- 
cluding Tlgael  Yadln.  Moshe  Dayan,  Ylgal 
Allon  and  Yitzhak  Rabin — Is  one  of  history's 
great  fighting  forces,  for  Its  sire  and  mission. 

Shimon  Peres,  one  of  Ben  Ourlon's  pro- 
teges and  closest  associates,  once  said  that 
Ben  Ourlon's  special  strength  Is  that  "he 
Is  a  Jew  not  afraid  of  OentUes;  so  he  doesn't 
hate  them.  What  made  him  unique  was  that 
he  wasn't  afraid  of  Jews  either.  For  this 
reason,  he  could  fight  them  as  well,  whenever 
the  oocaston  arose." 

Ben  Ourlon's  national  political  leader- 
ship, at  times,  was  as  controversial  as  his 
military  command.  Nine  times  he  resigned 
from  ofllce.  Eight  times  he  was  called  back. 
Members  of  the  coalitions  that  have  always 
governed  Israel  quarreled  with  him.  sharply 
challenged  him.  even  cursed  him.  but  time 
and  time  again  they  called  the  Old  Man  back. 

Events  that  shook  his  government  and 
divided  the  nation  included  the  Lavon  affair, 
involving  an  Israeli  terrorist  operation  In 
Cairo  In  1954,  and  the  decision  to  bring  Adclf 
Elchmann  to  trial  in  Israel.  The  latter  di- 
vided opinion  throughout  the  world. 

The  Lavon  affair  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plained, primarily  because  of  the  natxu*  of 
the  operation.  T'  was  believed  to  have  been 
involved  a  plan  to  blow  up  American  and 
British  consular  facilities  In  Cairo  In  order 
to  sabotage  U.S.  and  British  relations  with 
Egypt.  Ten  Ourlon.  at  the  time  was  tempo- 
rarily out  of  the  government  and  living  at 
Sde  Boker,  a  kibbutz  (collective)  In  the  N  gev 
Desert  to  which  he  eventually  retired  to  write 
history  and  memoirs. 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister  Moshe 
Sharett  conducted  hearings  and  failed  to 
establish  whether  Plnhas  Lavon,  the  defense 
minuter,  had  ordered  the  operation,  as  was 
charged  by  a  senior  military  officer.  Lavon 
resigned  and  several  months  later  became 
head  of  the  p>owerful  Hlstadrut,  an  Israeli 
superagency  combining  many  functions  of 
the  U-S  Departmenv  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Ben  Ourlon  returned  to  the  government  In 
1956  aa  '"fense  minister  and  shortly  after- 
ward became  prime  minister  again.  In  1960 
Lavon  asked  Ben  Gurlon  to  rehabilitate  him. 
The  prime  minister  said  only  a  court  could  do 
that.  Lavon  was  not  satisfied.  He  arranged 
to  have  the  matter  reopened  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Security  of 
the  Knesset  (parliament). 

The  committee  sessions  were  closed,  but 
there  were  leaks  resulting  In  banner  head- 
lines outraged  charges  and  bitter  counter 
charges.  The  committee  dealt  with  substan- 
tive Issues — although  Ben  Ourlon  always 
contended  it  was  not  constituted  to  do  so — 
and  exonerated  Lavon  placing  blame  for  the 
misconceived  and  unsuccessful  operation  on 
the  senior  officer. 

On  the  ground  that  a  Judicial  Inquiry  had 


not  been  held.  Ben  Ourlon  felt  there  had 
been  a  miscarriage  of  Justice.  He  resigned  In 
January,  1961.  only  to  be  recalled  lir.medlately 
to  form  another  government.  He  v.-vs  forced 
to  call  new  elections  and  his  Mapal  Party 
droped  from  47  to  42  seats  In  the  120-man- 
parllament.  Despite  his  public  disavowal  of 
the  KneEset  committee's  finding  In  the 
Lavon  affair  he  received  a  vote  of  confidence. 
He  continued  to  press  unsuccessfully  for 
what  he  considered  Justice  even  after  his 
retirement  from  the  premiership  In  June, 
1963. 

In  reminiscing  about  It  with  Moshe  Pearl- 
man,  he  said: 

"After  reading  all  the  old  and  new  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  of  "the  affair."  I  be- 
came convinced  that  there  had  been  a 
distortion  of  Justice — by  the  highest  bodies 
of  the  State.  Many  came  to  me,  urging  me  to 
stop  pressing  for  further  Investigation  for 
fear  of  a  split  In  Mapall  (Ben  Gurlon'j  party) 
and  the  government  to  consider." 

"To  each  one  I  put  the  question:  "What 
would  you  do  If  you  were  convinced — as  I 
am— that  an  Injustice  has  been  done?  Would 
you  remain  silent?'  Most  of  them  do  not  reply 
to  this.  Some  say:  'Ah,  but  there  are  the 
higher  Interests  cf  the  party  and  the  govern- 
ment to  consider. ■ 

"This  I  reject  outright.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  higher  Interest  of  the  State — al- 
though not  the  only  one — than  the  purpose 
of  truth  and  Justice;  even  If  It  leads  to  a 
split  In  my  own  party  which  I  helped  to 
found,  the  party  which  put  me  In  power; 
even  If  It  leads  to  the  fall  of  a  government 
dominated  by  my  own  party  colleagues. 
Political  parties  may  te  ephemeral  and  gov- 
ernments come  and  go;  but  the  State  con- 
tinues, and  It  cannot  continue  and  educate 
Its  people  to  become  a  model  society  If  It 
turns  a  blind  eye  to  Injustice." 

His  commitment  to  the  Lavon  affair, 
whether  for  an  exalted  moral  purpose  or.  as 
many  thought,  for  self-vlndlcatlon,  was  one 
of  the  major  factors  leading  to  his  final  res- 
ignation as  prime  minister  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  former  protege.  Levi  Eshkol.  with  whom 
he  split  In  anger  over  that  complex,  myste- 
rious and  highly  emotional  security  case. 

The  Impact  of  the  Lavon  aflalr  plus  Ben 
Ourlon's  controversial  positions  in  favor  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  West  Oerniany  nnd 
against  terrorist  attacks  on  Nazi  scientists 
In  Egypt,  combined  to  force  his  return  to 
Sde  Boker  In  the  desert. 

Ben  Ourlcn  had  said  that  from  earliest 
childhood  he  was  determined  to  help  build 
a  Jewish  state  In  Palestine.  His  grandfather 
began  teaching  him  Hebrew  through  word 
games  at  the  age  of  three. 

His  home  In  Plonsk.  40  miles  northwest 
of  Warsaw,  was  traditional,  but  not  orthodox. 
His  grandfather,  however,  was  an  orthodox 
Jew  and  Ben  Gurlon  recalled  decades  later 
that  at  age  seven  he  himself  was  under  a 
spell  of  religious  orthodoxy  Later,  however. 
religion  was  perhaps  less  than  first  among 
equals  in  hU  concept  of  Judaism  that  in- 
cluded history,  language  and   nationhood 

Ben  Ourlon's  father,  Avigdor  Green,  was 
by  ghetto  standards  a  modern  man  of  com- 
fortable means  He  did  not  wear  the  long 
coat  and  fur  hat  of  the  pale  Instead  he 
dressed  in  a  fashionable  frock  coat  and  top 
hat  and  wore  a  clipped  Imperial  beard  Al- 
though unlicensed  he  worked  as  an  attor- 
ney. 

Ben  Ourlon's  mother,  Shelndal.  who  died 
while  giving  birth  to  her  11th  child,  was  a 
small,  dark-haired  woman  with  a  warm  man- 
ner who  regularly  went  out  of  her  way  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  feed  the  poor  of  the 
Plonsk  ghetto. 

Many  years  later,  during  a  debate  in  the 
Knesset  on  a  bill  to  assure  equal  rights  for 
women,  Ben  Gurlon  said: 

"My  mother  died  when  I  was  10  years  old, 
but  I  remem.ber  her  as  well  as  if  she  were  still 
alive    To  me.  she   will   always   represent  the 


embodiment  of  purity,  love,  human  nobility 
and  devotion." 

Ben  Gurlon  was  born  not  only  with  a 
birthright  ^f  Zionism,  but  Into  a  home  filled 
with  Its  atmosphere.  His  father  was  deeply 
Involved  In  a  organization  called  the  Lovers 
of  Zlon. 

As  a  schoolboy  Ben  Ourlon  Joined  the  la- 
bor Zionist  movement  and  began  his  career 
as  a  polemicist  trying  to  convince  the  "so- 
called"  Zionists  that  Zionism  meant  Immi- 
gration, and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  in- 
still a  love  of  Zlon  in  the  deeply  anti-Zionist 
Bund,  whose  members  were  the  leading  Jew- 
ish socialists  of  the  day. 

In  1906,  at  the  age  of  19,  David  Green  who 
changed  his  name  to  Ben  Gurlon.  traveled 
over  and  through  the  Russia  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  and  repressive  Czar  Nicholas  II  to 
Odessa  and  f'om  there  sailed  fourth  class 
aboard  a  rusted  6.000-ton  cargo  ship  which 
stopped  In  Salonika.  Smyrna,  Alexandretta 
and  Beirut  before  reaching  Palestine. 

He  set  to  work  immediately  picking  oranges 
in  the  groves  of  Petah  Tikah  for  pennies 
a  day.  He  worked  Ir-etween  bouts  of  malaria 
that  recurred  frequently  throughout  the  first 
year.  He  then  went  to  work  at  Sejera  be- 
tween Tiberias  and  Nazareth  In  lower  Gali- 
lee. 

During  the  next  several  years  Ben  Gurlon 
was  a  laborer,  labor  organizer  and  Journalist. 
He  also  left  Palestine  several  times  for  var- 
ious reasons. 

The  first  time  he  left  was  In  1908  to  be 
conscripted  into  the  Russian  army,  from 
which  he  immediately  deserted  and  returned 
to  Palestine.  The  purpose  of  that  maneuver 
was  to  save  his  father  from  paying  a  heavy 
fine  that  would  have  been  levied  had  he  not 
been  available  for  conscription. 

The  next  trip  out  was  in  1912.  this  time 
to  Salonika  and  Constantinople  to  learn  the 
Turkish  language  and  Turkish  law  so  that 
he  would  be  able  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
Palestine's  Turkish  rulers.  It  was  in  Salonika 
that  Ben  Gurlon  first  came  Into  contact  with 
Sephardlc  Jews,  descendants  of  those  ex- 
pelled from  Spain  In  1942. 

When  asked  long  afterwards  what  he  would 
change  If  he  had  his  life  over  again,  Ben 
Gurlon  said,  of  couroe  I  would  return  as  a 
Jew,  but  this  time  a  Sephardlc  one  He  did 
not  learn  Ladlno,  the  largely  Spanish  lan- 
guage of  the  Sephardlc,  for  which  he  ex- 
pressed regret  much  later  when  as  prime 
rrUnlster  he  taught  himself  Spanish  to  "Don 
Quixote"  In  its  original  language. 

He  did,  however,  learn  Turkish  and  French, 
the  languages  required  for  his  law  studies. 
Ultimately  he  spoke  or  read  10  languages, 
Including  German.  English,  Greek.  Russian, 
Polish  and  Latin.  He  learned  Greek  to  read 
Plato  and  the  Septuaglnt  Bible. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  Palestine  In 
1914.  Ben  Gurlon  was  Jailed  and  then  ex- 
pelled— "never  to  return  again' — for  his 
Zionist  activities.  By  the  sum.mer  of  1915  he 
was  In  New  York,  where  he  was  to  acquire 
new  converts  for  Zionism,  a  new  language 
and  a  wife. 

Together  with  Itzhak  Ben  Zvl.  a  future 
pre!=.ldent  of  Israel,  who  was  also  expelled  by 
the  Turks.  Ben  Gunon  founded  in  the  United 
Spates  an  organization  called  Hechalutz 
(pioneers)  m  which  young  American  Jews 
were  taught  Hebrew  and  farming  techniques 
In  preparation  fcr  settlement  in  Palestine, 
This  observation  on  the  American  expe- 
rience from  "Ben  Gurlon  Looks  Back"  la 
perhaps  at  the  core  of  his  thinking 

"We  found  In  America,  unlike  in  Plonsk, 
of  course,  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  for  the 
Jews  which  they  had  never  known  in  Russia 
or  Eastern  Europe  At  no  moment  were  we 
lulled  into  the  illusion  that  this  was  real 
Jewish  freedom,  freedom  fcr  the  Jev-lsh 
people,  the  answer  to  the  Jewish  problem; 
but  we  were  not  effective  in  converting  the 
bulk  of  American  Jewry  to  our  point  of  view." 
In  1917  at  New  York  s  City  Hall,  he  mar- 
ried Paula  Munwelss.  an  outspoken  nursing 
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fftudeat  azul  <teughter  of  kn  lnmiigrant  from 
Minsk. 

Alao  In  1917.  the  Balfour  DeclmnXton  es- 
tabllsned  BrlUsb  accepumce  of  the  prlDclple 
of  »  Jewish  homeland  In  Patestlne  Shortly 
thereafter.  World  War  I  broke  cut  ard  Ben 
Guiion  returned  to  lire  Middle  East  as  a 
corporal  in  the  Royal  FatUters'  29th  battal- 
ton.  oiM  of  two  Jewteh  ocits  he  helped  or- 
ganise in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
serred  tn  Bgrrpt,  but  taw  no  action. 

Alter  the  %-wr  he  worked  to  nnlf  j  the  dla- 
pante  poOtlcal  »nd  laixr  gnupln^  en  the 
Jewish  conmwnitf  of  Pataatlnc  with  the  re- 
sulting formation  In  1900  at  Rlstadrut.  m  a 
general  lederaUon  of  labcr  Ben  Gorlcn  be- 
came Its  ftrrt  secretary  general.  Ten  ycara 
later,  the  foandlng  parttos  of  Histadrut 
merged  to  form  Uapal.  1st««1"»  d>Miilnant 
pcUtlcat  organlaatlcn  or. til  Ben  OaxloQ'^ 
retlr«nent  from  patalK  afe 

WKh  the  Bailoar  DecLaratk:n  and  Qrttain'a 
subsequent  mandate  trooa  the  Leacue  of  Na- 
ttooB  to  •dminlstcr  Paleatlne.  tt  became  dear 
to  Ben  Oarlon  that.  Jewish  sctUenent  was 
the  only  (oroe  tr  »t  -r-td  -ifrrKyr ~tnte  ard 
draxtvitlEB  t&a  nt-n:  tnd  ir'r-'.  desire  tof 
•tatchocd. 

Ben  Ourion.  wtth  Chalm  Wetrgmnn  in 
London,  was  the  soul  of  tbe  movement  sa 
tuod-calaer.  CTaagellst.  organtter  and  strate- 
fMC  ThrouKb  Histndrat  be  te^aa  develop- 
\ag  ntucb  of  the  machinery  of  modem  la- 
riel.  including  Haganah  and  a  ccmprchen- 
atve  national  health  aerrlce 

la  the  !9eoa  Htrtradmt  became  the  mo^ 
■>.«Trf  I  '■«-■'  -•  'im  '-^m  and  B«ti  Ourlon. 
u  .r.a  teailT  ra  <.iie  .r>f  iwk-al  )ump  to  ebalr- 
Kwo  of  tbe  J<^«  ^'^:   '^  ■•••;.  execntiTe  body  at 

Cb«  world  Zk  u;   I     -rvi     3'atlcn. 

He  was  wlta  W-:Tr[i«:i-  v'^ota  ha  was  to 
proprae  as  lartei  ^  r«  "--i  vnt — in  lijndon 
tn  *<rt  r  r  >-«ri.iu  r  I  \r'.  ir'  Ihe  I^St  COB- 
ml&s  .n  *n  ^  »'i-<  '-a.:  I  Krr\\  aftar  •  •»»• 
or  ai.tl -Jewish  terror  aim  oy  Araba  In  Palea- 
uos  Accordmc  to  Ben  Onrlon.  Weizmaiin, 
who  was  nrriMet  ".  f  "t\m  7 Inn  1st  ot^anlsa- 
tu.>f  M>  <  '  -J  i(.  ia<  r  uie  eleas  daaffsr  to 
miui   113  LI  .-  .  jf'r%  in  his  1 

plea  for  th^    -  -«  ..   -   of  a  Jcwtah  state 

H     ;<r-   C"**"! 


■*r\ 


•  II  1  miealnn  headed  by 
Iti.'i  *«l  :'!-  c"**"?  »  •  'io«  of  PaiMCtne  Into 
j«-^  ih  I.-,.!  « ^^^  <-a  .-•  '  »«•  Jvwisb  stata,  as 
'-.!•.  «i  «■  u  I  «.r  >  .■  .,<l  onlT  the  terrl- 
'.iT'  v.*!.  T  ■"',  1  ^  ^ ••  ■■»  "T*  !  i^ng  the  !••- 
r^-v  4j  i  ;»■  i»*  ij»  I  "  ■  'v;  I.  .:  T'.  apahfe  0/  SOIV- 
porll:-4  it*»<T  *  ^  */^«<  r*-.  'i  h  'imTTedS  of 
thousands  ^'   ^mmler  >,isCA 

Bmm   Out*'"     i-   .'•'.*"'■'--;     '    ■       '■"'    "' 
partMon    ptaa    at    tne    Mth     *i   t'.\ 
Conjrresa.    wti'.-  t»    irw*.    tn   IStr"   *» 

XT'      He     -<»<1       '  »»     '.T|)ow-r^      f"  • 

*.  v.:      .-^^n  ftiiT «  •  r' ' '"'I  '<"  *    ^*     •  ' 

craiwu-     'XT    »m     ^r»«:r»    -w^    jM    '..'~  •    «1^ 
plet.-  T 

I-  ■  ---xt  »»•>•  »^ir"  "it-ir'*^  t 
'.."^it  ■»»•-"-  »pri  I  »•' —  ■•»  N^^t'  '  <  »H  •»▼ 
events  p^i^ied  tne  qiieaticTr-  -'  ^  '•-•  •^ft 
homeland  to  the  bottom  of  '  .,  ,      ,•    -^ 

rirl«  rf  V'«  T^rr  V*  wn*  engMi'e<l  Ov  tutal 
»%■  ^  .•  rn*»  - v*»<l  »^  «  ■  i^'-^fi.  bvt  FOcst  of  rta 
;>ws  ;-l  ,  -  .T»-^'»  »:  »r»  Ktt  these  who  did, 
i.'>er«  i.^»»-     I  1     •»  V  -  •  •»<|  foe  Israel 

Ii».-rtma    ■•     -JPiKrii    *■"?•■    »>•--<'      «•-■.'  ''■• 

I  .  ,1,-  ■'-»■  ^  •>»«■!  '.  -naastve  and  (mmedl- 
st**  T^/^ip  •'J'^r^  .<^ «  '•■.'•fpf^t  fn  Den  Oirrtcn. 
^hii  r  .  K^r)  »(»•  t»  •  •  -t'Ted  "the  ptttful 
relic  of  .-"(i rr-Tx-an  ,  »-»fTt  '  n  it  Be»ln  te*  the 
iBunirratlon  ftRAire  »«  «  — .i*?«^|J»»p«isona 
a  month 

Twc    wt-x    'f    'r  ■*•"  ^     ■  r*-'T'*»'    -    rsattltnj 

with    t."-    . /i'^      €•  •- r---'-       •        ••:•.. mt   At- 

lee  especlafly  wtih  Bevtn— flnalTy  came  to 
an  end  Sept.  t.  1»<T.  whan  the  muted  Ra- 
tions raoonmentfed  partition.  In  tha  w— n- 
tlma.  lUsgal  tamlcrant  aad  ajcna  sMp»  bel- 
slafed  the  soai^th  of  th«  aasexcmg  stat*. 

Tbe  War  of  Independence  began  with  Ben 


Gurlan's  proclamation  on  May  14.  1*48.  and 
e!ided  July  30.  liM«.  when  Syria  signed  an 
armistice  agreement  negotiated  f;r  IJae 
United  Nations  by  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 
Egypt,  which  Initiated  the  armlsUee  talks, 
had  already  signed,  as  had  Jortian.  Iraq  nev- 
er stgned  tike  agreement,  but  Its  troops  had 
been  driven  out  nf  Israel   mTnths  earUer. 

In  January  of  the  following  year.  Ben 
Gnrlon  hecamst  Iiraal'a  flist  elected  prime 
minister  when  bis  Mapal  Party  won  a&.1 
per  cent  of  the  rota. 

Under  the  Israeli  system  In  which  votes 
are  cast  for  party  lists  rather  than  individual 
candidates.  It  has  always  been  necessary  to 
form  coilltlon  govemrter'a  Bea  Ourlon 
(ought  the  system  lor  y«ara,  fsToring  tbe 
Amerkcan -style   two-party  format. 

Electoral  reform  ^^as  ox-.e  of  fcver:^  ehsagca 
Bea  Gurlon  sought  and  failed  to  acblere 
In  bto  lUetlnke  Another  was  universal  free 
edacatlon.  Tuttlon  payments  ar*  sttu  re- 
quired In  Israel  secondary  schools. 

In  the  caaa  cl  free  education,  money  was 
the  Qbatade  Electoral  relcrm  foundered  on 
pcUttca)  opposition. 

Part  of  the  faOout  of  the  poinlcal  systCBt. 
because  l  {  the  need  to  form  ccailtlos  ^mn-rn. 
menu,  was  what  Ben  Ourlon  can<  <:rT-t-il 
excessive  po*er  for  the  rallgjoua  partic'n. 
Seme  ct  his  own  views  ort  rellclcn  were 
ezpreesed  in  an  tntervlew  with  tlw  LondoD 
ObtMrvar : 

In  Israel  IVe  oikly  been  to  a  synsgogtia 
once— the  day  before  the  state  was  pro- 
clUmred  But  I  do  go  when  I'BEt  abrcad  .  .  . 
Uoa4  of  the  peoi>le  who  came  to  Israel  were 
not  reUglotis.  I  bcl'.eve  tt^e  sai'ctlty  of  U-e 
family  is  tbe  caaence  of  Jewry.  If  scmebody 
wants  to  be  a  Jew.  that's  enough  (or  me." 

But  failure  and  defeat  were  caerntlally 
alien  to  Ben  Gorton.  Only  on~e  during  his 
tenure  as  prime  mlrlster  did  he  step  down 
for  a  Blguiacsmt  period  of  time  In  Decewi- 
ber,  1963.  be  itmply  said  be  was  tired  and 
he  turned  over  Dat>jotl  leaders>il')  to  Mcahe 
Sbarett.  He  went  to  Sde  Boker.  Ma  beloved 
kibtwts  In  the  desolate  Ne^ev.  and  tarried 
to  writing,  study  and  agricnltural   labor 

There  In  the  desert,  surrounded  by  his 
Imposing  Mhrary  and  the  har<rOT>rklrg.  klb- 
butstOka  of  Sde  Baker,  he  could  rricga'p 
politics  X\i  'he  dUitier  eorrars  ol  hk^  mind 
and  concentrate  on  tbe  thought  of  Arla- 
tarchua  of  Bavioa  read  Ctilneae  hlav  ry  and 
atMorb  Indian  pblkieo|»ky  Bat  bla  retlrrarnt 
lasted  only  14  months.  He  aesiimrrt  Batloaal 
leader«h'.pagata  In  Jalv.  1M6 

Within  a  year  artother  of  Ben  OtirVvt'^ 
nontrorersMkl  military  potlclei  eroerre;  '•■■■'■'. 
-Syria  and  Jordan  were  to  feel  the  '.rtcnt 
>f  Israels  "massive  retallaUon. "  T^e  po<k.-y 
of  striking  beck  at  the  Aiahe  wtth  (enfold 
(oree  Is  foltow«d  moee  cr  less  to  this  dar. 
bat  mauiy  hav«  ar^:wed  that  tta  aole  cCect  to 
tokae^  teaalars  high 

Cm  l%b  ak.  I«66  Isnel  ^taced  a  ma  ^  r  -«kt 
■.n  the  Gaza  Str--  '-ausin,-  -  -•-  •ri*,:  «)  ^r%h 
^^maltlea  It  ha*  • '•n  ..r  "'.  '•  »'  ■  ^Id. 
Lirderr»l  »  /  IVn  .  »■»-  X  -r-t  n.  laxtar 
in  drv.'iut  >«•»■•«  >■■  '1  .  '.rm  '7  ''"rer  Arak 
oounLTlea  i"   o  t.-.'"    ir     •     !   '.'  '  '<•<  '   ilon. 

llM     B.   -o-        ■    n  '^i''.    »    »;      v^rl'.n  n      thlS 

subject.    !     mr:r       !»    ui»     •.r..    ISIJUI      of   tb* 

United  St«ti'>  to  -  jppiy  lunda  lor  oonatruc- 

'M^f  "f  <. '  e  \<mn  1<  >ir>i  Daa  and  the  (atlxnw 

^^\^'.  ^    'T  ^.l«rJ    vr*TH'   -    to    design    a 

,;<r»     >   0     ,r-     •ir>-r«r       »     -»    rT^pcnsI tile    fOT 

riosIovak-Soviet  arms  deal  wi'.h 
.^^j-.i  1  September.  196*.  «hlct>  marked  t^<• 
beginBtng  of  Isrgw-ackle  aoy|M»-Ar>«n  m-  uar^ 
cooftaraUon. 

Ben  OHden  did  mot  tarip4»  N-w*?  t  :  m.k 
'the  BiMklana  wesw  tbe  only  p- >'4/«r  ,n  ,..<•. 
world  that  helped  us  In  194*  •  But  iw  t^^rti 
a  footnote  In  bis  Isitervtew  with  t>.«  cl^ 
^r*«r.  "Of  irTKi*-*.  I  iinrtei  stn  i  uuii  .ik  ir 
real  Interest  was  not  Israel,  bwi  w  «i>«  '•-»  t—- 
of    Hswmii    trvJM    l"»<ie*ija« 

19M.    who'll    Ui  :^i    lurosa   nsssi  an    t£»   '^■'■a 
Strip  acJ  <.-^'-'.  I'-',   into  SInal.  Me  •       '    •* 


by  piearrangeiBcnt.  British  and  French 
<rnopc  setocd  the  Suez  Canal.  MUltarUy  the 
operation  was  a  tctal  success. 

Bet  tbe  United  States  Intervened,  formally 
tkrough  the  Onlted  Nations,  and  forced 
Uriiain  and  Pritnce  to  evacoate  tJie  canal 
area. 

Ben  Ourlon.  however,  ordered  the  Israeli 
fcfCK  U>  reBMin  where  they  uexe.  He  wanted 
a  gturantee  that  tbe  Golf  cf  Aqabiv — the 
same  body  of  water  over  wtklch  the  six-day 
war  of  June  1967.  was  fought— would  be  open 
to  Israeli  shipping. 

After  several  weeks  and  several  General 
il  iwiinhlj  drmands  (or  Israeli  evacuation  of 
Bgyv*^an  territory.  President  Elsenhower 
anally  warned  Ben  Ourlon  to  get  out  or  face 
saver*  pceaaure  from  the  United  States.  De- 
spite countiTvallLng  presauie  from  his  gov- 
ernment, Ben  Gurton  was  forced  to  order 
wlf'drawal. 

In  1060.  Ben  Ourlon  courted  world  dis- 
favor by  bringing  Adolf  Elchmann  to  trial 
In  Jerusalem-  The  trial,  however,  was  sober 
and  Judged  fair  by  most  ob-ervers  through- 
out the  world.  It  certainly  did  no  damage  to 
Ben  Ourlcn's  reputation  as  a  staterman. 

When  In  1963  he  left  high  public  ofBce  for 
'he  last  time,  it  was  for  a  nfe  that  could 
rtardly  be  called  retirement.  He  spent  his 
Ume  working  on  a  mas.«rve  histcry  of  mcdera 
Jewish  MtUement  In  Palestine,  studying  biol- 
ogy among  other  things  and  tsfctng  long 
walks  m  the  d*srTt. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  ttfe.  tn  the  clear  arl<t 
atmosphere  of  Sde  Boker.  he  said  this  to  an 
Interviewer: 

"I  am  very  near  the  conception  of  Spinoza^ 
pantheism— that  Ood  and  nature  are  one 
thfng.- 

rPTom  the  Wew  Tor*  Time*  Dec  ».  197»| 

B«N-OraioN,  Stmbol  or  Titr  Touch  Stat«  q» 

Ifaszi.,  Aanrvm  a  Lim.oNC  Dkeam 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

DavM  Ben-Oivlan  symbolized  the  tongh 
Uttle  state  of  Israel.  Sbcrt.  round,  with  a 
nimbus  of  white  hair  nartng  angrily  from  a 
auMstve  b^d,  "'B-O.''  as  he  was  kiu:wn  to 
many,  attained  world  le.^dersMp  by  flrmJy 
ronrentratlng  <aa  the  arhlrvement  of  a 
dream. 

That  dream,  the  birth  and  trlnmphant  snr- 
vlval  of  a  Jewish  hotneland  amid  a  sea  of 
hoallle  AraiDo.  led  Ui  Be»-Ottr1on  through 
a  bletlme  of  turasoU. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Agency. 
tjj«  cxecuuve  body  of  the  World  Zionist 
Ovc^alaalioo.   through   the   cnucsl    jcars  ol 

..nc  Arab  nationalism  of  Nazism,  of  World 
X  ir  n  and  cf  the  postwar  diplomatic  strug- 
j;le  between  Britain  and  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
Uq*.  Whan  BrKaln  anally  gave  up  the  Pales- 
atlne  manctaJC*.  It  waa  Mr  Ben-Ourlon  who 
pcodaunad  the  Jewish  state. 

This  was  kls  moment  of  supreme  test  For 
on  that  saaae  day.  May  14.  1048.  the  Arah 
nrmlss  began  their  Invasion  of  tbe  fledgling 
state  Jaxusalfju  wmi  bc&lefcd  by  lYona- 
)cirdan's  Arab  L<eglon.  In  the  Judean  hlUa 
and  In  Oalllee.  Jewish  sattlemenu  were 
undfr  attack  by  SyrUn  and  Iraqi  forces, 
whils  EgypUana  Invaded  from  the  south. 
MMrru:  asssa  at  «2 

BahDarated  by  th*  ph«')«-n,--     »'  <■  ■     ^.r. 
oJd  teadsr  pot  on  b  >^'ir>    in  ' 
ti»a  <liei  i  lew  of  .Tiir.'  ^r.     :-■ 

r^r  faeto  Prwn'.eT  ar.,1   U   n'-.    • 


« 

•!     *■■■    :•-    .  .1 

!     i       (■<•       ^'VS 

' 

I  K'Tfl.'  •■ 

» 

loaable  He 

irtS'-Tel  a  '•  ^'''  ttvi  H  • 
drive  the  Arab  '  •  n  f"! 
>*e  iad  snrrrwnrtr  i  >-ir.s/>! 


>.■'.-    attack    to 

r.    Jrr     «alrm    But 

T»i'ri  Toiir.r  and 

I  >-«i  Y    1—    Ylgal 

T  ■  .r    .« .-  ■:  s     who 

4/-.He*l  nr.    .i    >t   -in-.r  »n<l     i.rre  ."Won  routed. 

.11   tir      !U-T-    O     rlori      •■   i    mratt  of   the  credit 

far    hartog  won    'tte    U'^t    >wv>4    campaign 
..iiw»    Ukat  of  JuUao   M.«k>.^.irus   i.OOO  years 

before. 

He  became   an   almost  mystical *ftgure  to 
Zkailaks:  tke  wise  patriarch  who  em- 

?   all  the   tradfllonal   virtues  and  who 
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would  ultimately  lead  Israel  to  triumph  over 
the  ring  of  Arab  enemies. 

But  he  embittered  millions  of  others.  He 
alarmed  the  United  Nations  and  Insured  the 
continued  hatred  of  the  Arab  states  by  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  swift  and  ruthless  retaliation 
for  Arab  raids  on  Israel.  Although  an  armi- 
stice was  arranged  by  the  United  Nations, 
technically  Jordan.  Lebanon.  Syria  and  Egypt 
remained  at  war  with  Israel,  and  border  in- 
cidents wer3  frequent  after  the  war  of  1948- 
49. 

ANGERED    O.S.    JEWS 

Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  also  alienated  many 
American  Jews  by  Insisting  that  all  true 
Zionists  must  live  In  Israel.  Distributed  by 
the  Influx  of  Oriental  Jews,  which  he  feared 
would  transform  Israel  Into  "Just  another 
Levantine  state."  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  dreamed 
of  a  vast  migration  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  years  only  5.000  American 
Jews  were  "Ingathered."  a  scant  migration 
that  drew  scornful  reproaches  from  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurlon. 

A  fued  between  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  and  a 
large  segment  of  American  Jewry  dated  from 
August,  1957,  when  he  said  at  a  Zionist 
ideological  conference  in  Jerusalem  that  a 
sound  Jewish  lUe  was  not  possible  outside 
Israel. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement." 
he  said,  "that  a  Jew  can  live  In  America, 
speak  and  read  English  and  bring  up  bis 
children  in  America  and  still  call  himself 
a  Zionist.  If  that  Is  Zionism  I  want  no  part 
of  It  " 

In  subsequent  speeches  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon 
reiterated  his  belief  that  Jewish  life  In  the 
outside  world  had  a  dim  future.  His  dog- 
matism alienated  potential  friends  of  Israel 
among  both  Jews  and  gentiles.  Non-Zionist 
Jews  resented  his  insistence  that  Judaism 
was  not  a  mere  religion  but  a  nationalistic 
ethos.  Almost  every  Zionist  faction  In  the 
United  States  Joined  the  mounting  protest. 

ADAMANT   ON    ISRACI-'S   ROUE 

Stubbornly,  though,  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  In- 
sisted that  essentially  Judaism  was  a  na- 
tionality and  Israel  was  the  only  soverign 
spokesman  for  the  world's  Jews. 

In  June.  1962,  he  again  infuriated  Ameri- 
can Jewish  leaders  at  a  Jerusalem  confer- 
ence by  equating  Judaism  with  nationality. 
Stanley  H.  Lowell,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  Commission  on  Intergroup  Relations, 
retorted : 

"You  aren't  the  only  answer  to  Jewish 
living,  Jewish  creativity  and  Jewish  survival. 
This  generation  and  the  next  generation 
and  the  next  generations  to  come  shall  and 
will  remain  part  and  parcel  of  tbe  great 
American  experience  of  democracy." 

In  later  years,  though,  with  the  1967  and 
1973  wars  and  Inrreased  United  States  aid, 
the  old  man's  idea  of  Zionism  came  to  be 
the  accepted  one.  ITie  anti-Zlonlst  organiza- 
tions be:»me  virtually  extinct:  by  1970, 
American  Immigration  to  Israel  was  reach- 
ing 10,000  a  year. 

At  home,  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  managed  to  roll 
elements  of  the  population,  even  members 
of  his  own  Mapai  party,  by  methods  that 
often  seemed  autocratic.  He  never  enjoyed 
sharing  authority,  and  be  chafed  under 
Israel's  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, which  assures  religious  parties  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  government.  These  parties 
were  often  In  bitter  disagreement  with  Mr, 
Ben-Ourlon,  who  opposed  their  dream  of  a 
theocracy. 

The  Mapl  party,  although  dominant,  was 
never  able  to  win  a  clear  majority  In  the 
Knesset,  or  Parliament:  this  was  a  cause  of 
the  formation  of  U  coalition  governments 
In  Israel,  Including  the  provisional  govern- 
ment that  was  set  up  In  April,  1948.  (In 
March,  1949,  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  became  Pre- 
mier in  the  first  regularly  constituted  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel.) 

These   political   marriages   Into  coalitions 


were  usually  brief  and  stormy.  The  Socialist 
Mapal  had  little  In  common  with  the  small 
left-wing  labor  parties  and  religious  groups 
that  were  persuaded  to  Join  coalitions  in  ex- 
change for  concessions  in  legislation  or  for 
a  ministerial  post  or  two. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  would  become 
so  frustrated  that  he  would  resign  and  retire 
to  his  four-room  cottage  in  Sde  Boker,  a  kib- 
butz that  was  his  favorite  retreat,  In  the 
stony  Negev  Desert. 

Usually  the  mere  threat  of  resignation  was 
enough  to  force  the  concessions  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion  demanded.  The  only  Israeli  with  en- 
ough stature  to  offer  alternative  leadership 
was  Moshe  Sharett,  another  Mapal  stalwart. 
But  Mr.  Sharett  was  considered  too  cautious, 
too  temporizing  Israelis  thought  they  need- 
ed daring  leadership  to  meet  the  growing 
threat  brought  on  by  Egypt's  acquisition  of 
Communist-bloc  arms,  by  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal  and  by  the  military 
alliance  between  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Mr.  Bjn-Gurion  resigned  several  times, 
but  his  retirements  to  Sde  Boker  were  fleet- 
ing except  for  one  Interval:  In  December, 
1953,  he  turned  over  his  office  and  leadership 
to  Mr.  Sharett,  explaining  that  he  felt  "tired, 
tired,  tired." 

For  14  months  he  stayed  in  Sde  Boker  com- 
pUng  "Rebirth  and  Destiny  of  Israel,"  a  col- 
lection of  his  addresses  and  essays,  and  work- 
ing at  agriculture  in  the  kibbutz  while  his 
wife  helped  in  tbe  communal  kitchen. 

Even  In  retirement  he  cast  his  long  shadow 
over  the  country;  soon,  in  February,  1955,  he 
was  called  to  Jerusalem  to  resume  the  post 
of  Minister  of  Defense,  which  he  had  held 
throughout  his  Premiership.  He  also  assumed 
leadership  of  the  Mapai  and  again  became 
Premier  In  November,  1965. 

Under  Mr.  Ben-Gurion,  Israeli  adopted  a 
policy  that  led  to  war.  There  had  been  a 
flurry  of  frontier  Incidents.  Israel  complain- 
ed that  the  United  Nations  truce  supervision 
teams  were  futile  instruments  for  checking 
Arab  commando  raids.  Mr.  Ben-Gurion 
mounted  large-scale  retaliatory  operations 
aimed  at  destroying  what  be  called  guerrilla 
bases  across  the  frontier. 

To  United  Nations  observers  the  border  In- 
cidents about  which  the  Israelis  complained 
often  appeared  hardly  serious  enough  to 
warrant  the  thunderous  retaliation  visited 
upon  the  Arabs  by  the  Israelis.  In  balance,  at 
least  five  or  six  Arabs  died  for  every  Israeli 
kUled. 

ATTACK     IN     S'TRIA 

In  December,  1955,  after  Syrians  had  fired 
on  Israeli  fishing  craft  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Mr.  Ben-Gurion  ordered  his  army  into  Syrian 
territory.  A  network  of  Syrian  coastal  posi- 
tions was  blown  up,  and  60  Syrian  soldiers 
W3re  killed. 

The  raid  was  Ul-tlmed  politically.  On  that 
same  day  the  temperate  Mr.  Sharett,  then 
Foreign  Minister,  was  waiting  In  Washing- 
ton for  an  answer  to  his  request  for  Western 
arms  to  offset  Communist  arms  that  were 
reaching  Egypt  News  of  the  raid  shocked  and 
vexed  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Sharett  re- 
turned empty-handed,  furious  with  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurlon,  whom  he  accused  of  having  under- 
mined his  mission. 

Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  not  only  refused  to  mod- 
ify his  retaliation  policy  but  also  told  Mr. 
Sharett  that  diplomacy  was  to  be  subordi- 
nated to  security.  In  June.  1956,  he  ousted 
Mr.  Sharett  and  chose  as  his  new  Foreign 
Minister  Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  a  former  Milwaukee 
teacher,  whom  he  could  trust  to  follow  his 
line. 

Tension  rose  during  the  summer  of  1956, 
and  In  September  a  major  retaliatory  action 
le  1  by  Dayan,  then  chief  of  the  Israeli  armed 
forces,  resulted  in  the  death  of  37  Jordanians. 

NASSER    TEEMED    FASCIST 

Such  actions  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  defended  as 
"self-defense,"  and  he  told  his  Parliament 
that  the  greatest  menace  to  Israel  was  an 
impending  attack   by  "the   Egyptian  Fascist 


dictator,"  President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser.  He 
proclaimed:  "We  will  never  start  a  war.  We 
do  not  believe  that  wars  provide  comprehen- 
sive solutions  to  historic  problems." 

Two  weeks  after  he  had  spoken  those  words 
Mr.  Ben-Gurion,  In  complicity  with  France 
and  Britain,  launched  a  "preventive  war"  to 
knock  out  Nasser's  army.  Israeli  forces  over- 
ran the  Gaza  Strip,  the  tiny  corner  of  the 
old  British  Palestine  mandate  administered 
by  Egypt,  and  plunged  deep  Into  Sinai. 

Mr.  Ben-Ourlon's  objective  was  the  fall  of 
President  Nasser  and  the  signing  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  Egypt. 

By  prearrangement.  Britain  and  France 
moved  to  seize  the  Suez  Canal.  Port  Said 
fell  to  the  British  and  French  forces.  The  in- 
\  p.^slon  by  the  three  nations  was  on  the  verge 
of  success. 

Then  the  roof  fell  In.  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  was  furious  at  Britain  and 
Prance  for  having  committed  open  aggression 
while  the  West  was  reaping  moral  capital 
over  the  Hungarian  revolt.  So  the  United 
States  supported  United  Nations  demands 
that  the  Invading  forces  vacate  Egypt 
promptly  and  unconditionally. 

Confronted  also  by  threats  of  Soviet  in- 
tervention, Britain  and  France  withdrew 
their  forces  in  27  days. 

Israel  balked.  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  wanted  to 
keep  the  Gaza  Strip.  He  also  wanted  assur- 
ances that  the  Gulf  cf  Aqaba,  the  northern 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  would  be  open  to  Israeli 
shipping.  The  gulf  had  been  denied  to  Israeli 
ships  for  six  years  by  Egyptian  guns  com- 
manding the  narrow  passage  at  Sharm  el 
Sheik. 

President  Elsenhower  insisted  that  no  na- 
tion Invading  another  In  the  face  of  United 
Nations  disapproval  should  set  conditions 
on  its  withdrawal.  Aggression,  he  said,  must 
not  be  rewarded. 

Mr  Ben-Gurlon  defied  the  world  for  weeks. 
flouting  six  successive  General  Assembly 
orders  to  get  out  of  Egypt.  His  Parliament 
had  approved  a  -lefiant  resolution  com- 
mitting Israel  never  to  yield  either  the  gulf 
or  Otza. 

But  when  President  Eisenhower  cut  short 
a  vacation  to  warn  of  "pressure"  If  Israel 
failed  to  cooperate,  the  tough  little  Premier 
krew  the  game  was  up. 

Pale  and  drawn  from  pneumonia  contract- 
ed after  a  PT-boat  ride  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba, 
Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  went  bsfore  his  Cabinet  to 
propose  more  flexibility  in  Israel's  position, 
Knesset  politicians  were  Insisting  on  all-out 
defiance. 

NOOSE  IS  TIGHTENINO 

"The  noose  Is  tightenl  ■  _  around  our  neck," 
a  bearded,  skuUcapped  member  cried. 

"The  devil  with  this,"  snapped  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion.  "The  devU  with  the  coalition."  He 
threatened  to  quit  and  form  a  new  govern- 
ment. Pin-lly  he  got  the  leeway  he  needed 

Israel  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Gaza  and 
Sharm  el  Shiek  on  these  "assumptions"; 
that  freedom  of  navigation  would  prevail  on 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba;  that  the  Oaza  Strip  would 
be  administered  by  the  United  Nations  pend- 
ing a  {>eace  Eettlement  between  Egypt  and 
Israel:  and  that  Israel  had  the  rii^ht.  under 
the  self-defense  guarantee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  to  send  ships  through  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  by  armed  force  if  there  should  be 
interference  and  to  "defend  its  rights"  In  the 
Gaza  Strip  If  raids  were  renewed. 

The  collapse  of  the  Slnal  adventure  was 
the  b'.eakest  moment  In  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon's 
career.  That  he  survived  It  politically  was 
considered  a  tribute  to  his  toughness,  his 
resilience,  his  ability  to  persuade  most  Is- 
raelis and  a  great  Eegment  of  world  Jews 
that  his  action  was  morally  sound. 

Again  in  1960  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  risked 
alienating  world  opinion:  he  decided  to  try 
Adolph  Elchmann,  the  Gestapxj  colonel  who 
had  shipped  millions  of  Jews  to  death  camps 
in  World  War  n. 

There  was  little  or  no  sympathy  for  Elch- 
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m»nD.  but  tli«ra  was  wM«sprMd  resanUncnt 
over  tb«  wmy  h«  wm  brougbt  to  )u»Uca  Tb» 
Na*t  wms  kMiMpp«d  1a  ArgcnUna.  put  *bo*r«l 
»n  En  AJ  UzMl  tkUUam  ptao*  and  •vwituAny 
mill —it  to  s  show  atatja  »  JteruMtaai  tuaa- 
tar  ooDTvertcd  tnto  a  uuuiUix'  m 

TTtar*  ««n  pro«aBta  (ta«t  Klcfcoauin  eoaU 
not  111  MlM J  iHkW  a  tktr  trial  in  Jerosalem. 
Ut»t  Uie  ^MM  ttaovli  tM  beu'd  by  a  aem.an 
esurt  or  an  )ntcra*U<:  nal  UU>uim)  Uaay 
Jews  aaaaUad  the  •»rro«mn«e"  at  Mr  B«a- 
Ourtan'a  ooatcriUon  CtiAl  Ivad.  a*  tbe  aov- 
«ftt^  Jevtab  ct*t*.  WW  "bcBB  a  moral  poUit 
or  view  the  only  place  wb«r»  Wrhmann 
ooultf  be  triad. 

Tike  {uvcr  dlad  quickly  as  ttke  Wlal  un- 
fcldeJ.  Tlia  UraeU  ]»Kl(?es  »e«.m^  fcmecca'Jle 
la  Uia  baarlDg  duruis  tb«  spring  and  >ainmer 
cf  1931.  After  ttoey  had  cor.demnad  BJch- 
mano  to  tbs  gallows.  Etobert  8*natlaa>  bt3 
Wait  Oarsoaa  lavyar.  eoQceded  that  the  d»- 
fendAut  had  had  a  tairar  Ulai  than  b«  would 
have  tf>t  la  West.  Qannaay 

The  trial  enhanced  Mr  Ben-Otirlons  ax- 
alted  status  Ld  hJs  own  country.  By  brlnglag 
EUchiaaan  to  trial  ha  had  taught  tha  new 
geieratlon  of  IM^u^lla  that  "Jews  are  not 
sheep  to  ha  ilau<hterad.  but  a  people  who  can 
hit  back — as  Jews  did  tn  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence." 

•uaM  SBlTr.  a  polb 
Israel's  man  of  dactalon  waa  bora  In  Plonak. 
P«^aa<l.  on  Oci  lO.  IMS.  Hte  nune  was  David 
(kwm.  and  his  falher  wsa  ATtirdor  OrFen.  an 
arllren«»1  iaw/er  wh«3  were  a  sitt  top  hat 
and  s  T-^k  i-m-  nther  than  the  fxir  bat  and 
caftan  tradititinaUy  wcm  by  tha  caen  o*  bla 
community  David  was  to  adopt  the  pen 
aaoiM  of  "Bea-Ourtr  n '  as  a  )r-]mallBk  In 
Jmmattat.  H«  ttxnKht  tt  b.'ul  «  raonaBC  Old 
Testament  rtaig — it  was  U-e  nani«  '  rre  of 
the  last  defewdera  of  Jeru>;alem  wra.:nr-t  trie 
Romiin  l.gloni.  The  Het)rew  vfnl  Hen" 
niMBW  "Son  at,"  and  ~Oanon~  wat*ns  Uon 
Cttb" 

Mr  Bra-Oarh:>n'a  moOirr.  Shetwrtat  died 
during  the  btrtb  at  ber  nth  child.  Dairtd. 
ter  sUth.  waa  10  years  oM  at  tlMr  thae. 

The  tone  of  the  family  was  vlgarotialy 
inteliectoa)  There  were  dtacusalona  of  8o- 
claiMm  a"d  the  newly  re-emerged  Zloolam 
mlviAMtmA  by  tbe  Vlswaese  >Enim«Uat  Th«o- 
dcr  Herri  at  the  historic  Jcwlab  eonifcrenc* 
at  Basel.  Swttzertaad.   in   lean 

Mr  Bec-OurKm  »  formtU  education  did 
net  f^>  mncb  beyond  the  Picaaft  Jcvlafl 
achocta.  tjut  he  »<  q'lSrwl  an  esteUentiy 
stocked  mtMMi  thiuMt;b  wide  reading,  parttc- 
ululy  In  history  Possessed  of  tremendoua 
concentration,  he  tKcame  tn  his  lifetime  a 
keen  student  of  Or<>t>i(  ^nd  Kofttern  plillcso- 
phles  He  achieved  a  trUiU»j.i  reputation  aa 
a  lingMlst  tnjoij»<h  .".  m  iruMterv  ol  En»<l>sh. 
Roseau,  Greek  Y.  IdUili  lur»isfi  Prpnx-(i 
smd  Oaraaaii  ILe  re-  d  d  it  did  oliC  a^ieait 
Arabic    He  aiB<j  niidietl   .-vpaiUiih 

ICTTWa     iOC3*I-WT 

rn  Ptonsk  he  *  t5  iWi'^ 
movement,    wh '  -  ^ 
Soclansm.    PToitsk 


the  P.ale  rion 
mbJ-Tl  Zlcr.  Sm  and 
It  In  JTusstan  Pnfar'd. 
and  the  ic«ufut:rTT-ir.-  rr.-  ■  -mer:-  'patr-j^.  the 
CSars  wwa  foHowed  ^y  p»Ti~  f^-''  '-h"^  Marry 
POUsh  KBd  RvMrtan  Jrv^  -rr.vra'eJ  Tn  ffW. 
kindled  by  apr?!>  afir.  f  r  j  .'ewt^h  ^om- 
mo-nwc-Ith,  Dartd  Oree".  was  -re  -f  a  gr' up 
of  yormg  Plonsk  Jevs  whu  wer.t  to  Paleatlr.e. 
Of  his  Brrt  nl^ht  tn  Palestine  he  wrote 
In  a  letter  to  his  father; 

"T  did  net  sleep  I  wis  amid  the  rich  smell 
of  ccra.  I  heard  the  Braying  of  donkeys  and 
tlie  rjstle  of  leaves  In  the  crcharda.  Above 
were  rr.jjped  rlostera  of  stars  a^pilnst  tha 
deep  Mue  "  -Tnament.  My  heart  overflowed 
w!*h    t.ir;  u  ess.. 

But  Mr  Be'o-Oirt.  ■  wai  repelled  by  the 
pcll'l.-a:.  ipathj  .'.  '^e  ;ew'-rJi  settlers  there 
were  iN-r'Tt  ^.'^f  Jews  m  Palestine  when  he 
,ir-*T«>^  He  1  •rir<1  tte  small  Worters  party. 
r«-are  7.^T>-  wh'h  ■^r^Jf  '.-^  fnter^e  as  Uapel. 
ani  «oon  became  ;;.e  ;  '.'js  eadluft  jrganlaaM 
and  nropt»gand'j*a   T  xlav  Mapai  '-■<  mxlerate- 


ly  Sodaltat.  proteMy  •»  mara  leftist  than 
the  Brtttsh  Labor  pirty  and  has  Itttla  la 
common  with  dootrtnalre  Marxism. 

OKS  Kkal.  «  DST 

Mr  Ben-Ourlon  worked  for  a  time  aa  a 
farm  labocer  for  ■ma^tA  |ust  sufflclent  to 
provide  blm  with  a  room  and  one  maai  a 
d.^y.  He  displayed  a  natural  ahUlty  to  aa- 
gotlate  la  Ubor  dl^iutes.  and  be  soon  bad 
conslderiDIe  prestige  among  hia  fellow 
workers. 

ArUclea  tlgnad  Ben-Ourlon  began  to  appear 
In  ths  Poale  Zion  party  newspaper,  and  Mr. 
Bsn-Qurton  was  elActed  to  the  thrae-man 
almlnlatratlve  praskUum  ot  the  party  at  the 
laoa  Jaffa  conlerenca.  At  that  cooference  ha 
succesdad  In  having  thla  platfcrm  plan 
adopted.  "The  party  wUl  atrlve  for  an  in- 
dependent st\ta  for  the  Jewiah  people  la 
this  coontry." 

In  that  jeu.  to  prevent  dUBcultlea  for  hla 
father  In  Plonsk.  Mr  Ben-Ouxlon  returned 
to  Russia  to  ""o  hH  mDltirv  servlee  He  served 
for  one  week,  deserted  and  mada  hla  way 
back  to  Paljatlre 

The  »u:ce«s  of  Enver  Pasna's  "Young  Turk- 
movement  In  Turkey  In  1008  led  VIr  Ben- 
Ourl-n  ani  minv  cf  hM  asso-Utea  to  be- 
lieve that  reasonable  coeaistenoa  could  be  es- 
tibll^he-l  between  tha  new  and  supposedly 
U'^ar^  Turkish  Goveritment  and  the  Jewiah 
ci-mmunttv  in  Palestine,  whlcb  was  In  tha 
Ottoman  Bmnire  Mr  Ben-Ourlon  and  sev- 
eral other  Zionist  leaders  sent  to  Constan- 
tlno'>l«  to  study  Turkish  Uw  twi  admUvto- 
tratlcn,  hoping  to  antar  the  Ttrrklah 
Oovemment  aa  Kpreienlatlves  of  Jewinh 
Pal  as  Una. 

Bxrsi-txo  ST  Tinuts 
Early  World  War  I.  Mr  Ben-Oiirlon  wrote 
artlelaa  advoeattnc;  the  CTsatkm  o*  a  Jewish 
battalion  ta  the  Turk  Lsh  Army  But  tha  Tnrka 
suspectad  hl5  motives  and  expeHed  him  as 
suaverstTW.  With  his  chl:;*  coriaborattr,  a 
yovn^  Okranlan  Jew  nam*:!  ICsh;tk  Ben-Zvt 
who  wae  to  becorc'--  t?e  sr  ood  Preatdent  of 
larmel.  Mr  Ben-Owrlon  made  bis  way  to  th« 
Unlfed  States  tn  l»l(l. 

It  WM  In  N:w  Yrrk  that  Mr  Ben-Ourton 
and  Mr.  B«n-Zvl  fo'-nded  Fe -hi tuts  'tlie 
Plonaars).  wbfcb  ercaScd  Jewish  settlements 
In  Palestme  bataaan  Ihc  world  wars  And  It 
was  here  tbat  be  met  Paula  Moonwess. 
davglitar  cf  an  bBmlwrwit  from  Mln^k  8ha 
waa  a  atvdant  at  the  Brroklyn  Jewish  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  They  were  married  at 
City  Hall  in  1917 

PauH.  a  direct  and  unlbltoffed  woman,  was 
to  become  a  legend  In  Israel.  She  l.s  sild  to 
have  startled  Da^  H-'BUwarskJold.  the  late 
Se^retiry  Orn^ral  of  the  Dnlted  Nations,  by 
saying  t.^  hbn.  Why  don't  yew  get  married 
and  leive  the  Jews  and  Arabs  alotje?"  Mr. 
!UmmarBk]old  remained  a  bacheior. 
aaavu  nv  Brrpr 
Untn  Russia  had  left  the  war  and  the 
Untted  States  had  ent«Td  It.  Mr  Ben-Ourlon 
belh-fed  that  the  best  fnterests  of  the  Pales- 
tine Jews  lay  with  Turkey  But  by  l»n  there 
were  Indications  that  the  Turks  might  net  be 
on  the  wtantng  side  Mr  Ben-Gurlon  helped 
or^ntee  two  Jewtsh  battalions  tn  the  Unite! 
SUtes  and  Canada  to  serve  with  the  British 
In  the  Middle  East.  He  served  as  a  corporal 
in  one  of  the  battallcns,  with  the  Royal 
Pu«lter«  In  Egypt,  but  s^w  no  action. 

The  Barfcmr  Dprl.aratJan  cf  1917  cstab- 
irshed  the  prlrrfpte  of  a  Jewish  homeland 
in  PalWttae.  and  tn  19TS  the  British  were 
entrusted  by  the  I>earne  of  Nations  with  a 
man  late    fcr   Palestine 

Dr  Chsftn  Wetemann  the  Intellectaal 
who  wns  fo  bi'Tome  the  r.rv:  PrrsMent  of 
Ifrael.  hended  the  vnrlri  J^hwilet  movement 
mostry  frtTm  Ixmdm  Mr  Beri-Onrlon 
preached  Jewish  wovklng-daaa  aDlklarlty  on 
Uie   scene   'Ja    Palestine 

To  a  KTOup  of  itonlst  delepal^  he  once 
said 

■Xjai.  am  Uiitrm.  yoM  ■aatMnaan  UMkt 
Zionism  haa  no  content  If  you  do  not  con- 


stantly bear  In  mtn '.  the  buUdhag  of  the 
Jewiah  state  And  sxicb  a  state  Is  only  poaslbto 
oa  the  baata  of  a  iiwitniiim  number  of  work- 
ers, and  tf  yon  cannot  understand  that, 
woe   to  your   I^lonlsm  " 

The  Jewts*  I>eKlon  had  been  formed  too 
late  to  eoBtrtbute  much  to  the  defeat  of 
Turkey  but  Its  existence  provided  Mr.  Ben- 
Ourlon  w^h  a  fine  channel  for  propaganda. 
He  prrieelytteed  for  the  Poale  Zlon  party 
among  the  S.OTO  legionnaires  It  waa  largely 
because  cf  hU  Initiative  thit  Hlstadrut,  the 
General  Federation  of  I*bor,  was  formed 
in  IMO,  with  Mr  Ben-Gunon  aa  Bacretary 
OenaraL 

This  powMful  bcdy.  BOW  quartered  In  a 
madam  Tel  Avtv  aryscraper  that  enemies 
of  Ur  Ben-aurlosi  called  the  Kremlin.  e:i- 
pswted  Into  banki-ift.  health  plans,  contract- 
ing, afrlc-ultur*.  marketing.  edu^Titlon.  In- 
surance, transportalloo.  employment  agen- 
clea.  conactlves  and  cooperatives  o*  every 
kind. 

Fcr  the  next  five  years  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon 
camoalgned  for  the  union  of  Palestine's  labor 
f)aj-lle9,  and  In  IMO  the  Manal  was  formed.  In 
1935.  he  became  chairman  of  the  Jewish 
Agency,    the   execmlve    body   cf    Zionism. 

01*F0£ED    DT    MANT 

Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  had  many  opponenta  In 
the  general  2Ucnlst  movexneot.  Vladlaalr 
JaboUnsky  was  one  leafier  of  a  national  I  at 
movement  opposed  to  what  many  Zlonlsta 
believed  to  be  Mr  Ben-Ourlon's  atroilK  So- 
cialist views. 

In  1936,  Palest  nian  Arabs  staged  a  bloody 
rsvolt  agalJOSt  Increistng  Jtwlah  Influence, 
aud  the  aaxt  year  Mr.  Den-Ourlon  favored 
a.  partition  «rf  PaJestlr^  aa  reccmmended 
^>y  a  Royal  Cca:iiDlasloD  under  Earl  PeeL 
The  Arabo  rejected  the  propos.^1.  and  tha 
British  dropped   the  plan 

BrltUh  ixilcv  be-ame  clearly  pro-Arab, 
an!  In  19a«  the  Brlttrh  OoTernment  Issued 
a  White  Paper  that  llmiurl  Jewish  Imml- 
g^ratlon  to  Palestine  and  land  purchases 
there  and  was  aimed  at  Insuring  a  perma- 
nent minority  status  for  the  Jews  there. 
Wfcen  Britain  declared  war  en  Germany. 
the  Jews  In  Palestine  pledged  support 
against  the  common  enemy  but  continued 
their  raslstanee  to  the  British  policy,  which 
they  corxsldered  a  threat  to  the'.r  existence. 
Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  fut  It  this  way;  "We  shall 
fight  in  the  a-ar  against  Hitler  as  If  there 
were  no  White  Paper,  but  «c  shall  fight  tha 
White  Paper  os  If  theri  were  no  war." 

rearing  the  war  years  he  waa  pr:;oocupled 
with  these  alms  and  Internal  matters  In 
Palestine.  And  the  ma's  extermination  of 
German  Jews  Intensified  his  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  Jewish  homeland. 

In  194i5  he  visited  dlsplaccd-pcraons  camps 
in  Germany  and  the  next  year  told  a  con- 
fersnce  of  survivors ;  "We  shall  not  rest  until 
th"  last  one  of  you  who  so  desires  shall  io'^ 
VLS  in  the  land  cf  Israel  to  build  the  Jewish 
stats  togeth?r  with  us." 

Mr  Ben-Ourlon  believed  that  If  the  Jewa 
In  Paleatlne  could  not  defend  them.selve8 
they  would  t>e  driven  out  by  the  Arabs.  From 
1907.  when  he  waa  with  "Hashomer."  tha 
arrre:!  giiard  moven.ent.  »hlle  he  was  a  labos 
leader  In  Sejera  a  small  Isolated  village  La 
Sejera.  a  smaM  ls.Mated  village  tn  OallUee.  he 
acted  tn  the  belief  that  the  Palestinian  Jewa 
would  have   to  pr  tcrt  thcmsclres 

After  the  Ui.lted  Nati  us,  ou  Nov  2d.  1^1. 
resolved  to  parutian  Palesuue  Into  Je*uih 
and  Arab  states.  Mr  Bpn-Ourloi  a-s.simed  the 
security  portfolio  of  the  Jewiah  Agency  Ex- 
ecutive 

H  J  planned  and  sup^rviaed  the  tran.sforma- 
tlon  of  the  HsRanah  fT'OT  an  Ulesi^  under- 
^rouud  nillltary  srm  of  th?  Jewish  Agency 
Into  the  Israel  Defen.«  Porers  He  rent  men 
to  Europe  to  b'ly  arms,  Indidlni^  World  War 
U  »uri>*ua  eq\)ipme«v,  and  to  recruit  Jewish 
•*ar  -.e'cT-H-.s  •  pera'c  the  planes,  tanks  and 
artlUary  with  whlcb  Uke  Ha«aaah  bad  hMl  BO 
experience. 
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Volunteers  came  from  the  United  States, 
Canada.  South  Africa,  South  America  and 
moat  European  countries.  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon 
obtained  funds  from  Jews  in  the  United 
Statss  and  bought  machinery  to  establish  an 
arms  industry. 

COOPEEATION    WrTH    BRrtlSH 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  co- 
operated with  the  British  against  terrorists, 
and  armed  clashes  were  narrowly  averted. 

During  the  mandate  the  Irgun  Zval  L«uml, 
an  extreme  nationalist  group,  had  conducted 
terrorlBl  activities  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. UnUke  the  Haganah,  It  had  spurned 
the  aulhorlly  of  the  olficlal  Jewish  leader- 
atalp. 

During  a  United  Nations  truce,  the  Irgun 
ran  the  landing  ship  Altalena  ashore  at  Tel 
Aviv  with  weapons  and  volunteers.  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurlon  ordered  Kaganah  troops  to  fire  at  the 
ship,  which  blew  up  Men  were  kUIed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides. 

The  Altalena  afiair  waa  one  of  the  most 
controversial  events  In  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon's 
career  as  Pranilor.  Many  Israelis  never  for- 
gave his  order,  which  deprived  Israel  of  badly 
needed  weapons  and  nearly  touched  oB  a 
civil  war.  Others  said  It  had  been  one  of  the 
moat  courageotis  and  Btatesmanllke  actions 
of  his  career.  They  believed  that  by  handling 
the  situation  firmly  in  that  crucial  period. 
Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  had  established  once  and  for 
all  that  there  was  no  authority  in  the  state 
but  the  Government  of  Israel  and  In  fact 
averted  a  civil  war. 

After  the  truce,  renewed  sharp  flphtlng 
with  the  Arabs  secured  for  Negev  and  central 
Galilee  for  Israel.  Armistice  agreements  with 
Egypt.  Lebanon.  Syria  and  Jordan  In  1949 
ended  the  hot  war  for  the  time  being. 

DKASnC   ECONOMIC    STTPS 

Because  large-scale  Immigration  had  nearly 
doubled  the  population  and  It  was  still  neces- 
sary to  maintain  military  preparedness,  the 
Israelis  by  1951  found  It  necessary  to  take 
drastic  steps  to  bolster  the  country's 
economy. 

Premier  Ben-Ourlon  came  to  the  United 
States  on  a  fund-raising  drive.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  and  Initiated  the  sale 
of  »500-mllllcn  In  Israeli  Bonds 

At  this  time  Israel  abandoned  her  foreign 
policy  of  "iionldentlflcatlon"  and  openly 
aligned  herself  with  the  United  States  In  the 
cold  war.  Previously.  Israel.  In  her  Inde- 
pendence struggle,  had  bought  arms  from 
Soviet-block  countries  and  had  enjoyed  good 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  one  of  the 
first  nations  to  reeogntee  the  State  of  Israel. 
At  home  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  wrestled  with 
succeeding  Cabinet  crises  until  the  day  In 
1953  when  he  decided  that  he  had  had  enough 
for  a  while. 

In  an  article  written  for  The  New  York 
Times  from  his  retreat  at  Sde  Boker  on  his 
retirement,  he  said : 

"No  single  person  alone  can  determine  the 
fate  of  a  nation.  No  man  Is  lndlsp)ensable  In 
war  there  may  be  a  commander  or  statesman 
on  whom  much  or  even  all  depends.  Not  so  In 
time  of  peace.  The  fate  of  a  country  depends 
upon  Its  own  character,  lis  ability,  Its  ca- 
pacity. Its  faith  In  Itself,  lis  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, both  Individual  and  collective.  A 
statesman  who  sees  himself  as  the  deter- 
mining factor  In  the  fate  of  his  country  Is 
harmful  and  dangerous." 

Yet  for  15  years  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  made 
most  of  the  decisions  for  Israel,  and  the  most 
fateful  were  to  come  after  he  had  rettirned  to 
Jerusalem  iti  li»55  and  had  begun  leading 
the  nation  on  a  luore  adveutorovis  path. 

Although  his  country  was  In  reality  a  ward 
of  the  United  States,  absolutely  dependent  on 
fluanclal  aid  from  Washington  and  from 
American  Jewish  groups,  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  re- 
fused to  permit  any  outside  meddling  In  her 
affairs. 
He  showed  his  freedom  from  American  con- 


trols early  by  ignoring  strong  Washington 
pressure  to  put  Israel's  capital  In  Tel  Avlv, 
rather  than  In  Jerusalem,  which  the  United 
Nations  has  proposed  as  an  International 
city.  (The  United  States  has  refused  to  move 
Its  embassy  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem.) 

In  domestic  politics,  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  also 
defied  strong  forces,  notably  the  ultra -Ortho- 
dox religious  groups.  Once,  during  an  Inter- 
minable Knesset  debate  over  whether  swine — 
forbidden  to  Jews  as  food — should  be  bred 
In  Israel,  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  remarked  that  If 
the  Lord  had  objected  to  pigs  He  wouldn't 
have  led  them  to  Noah's  Ark. 

At  another  time  he  shocked  rabbis  In  the 
Knesset  by  announcing  that  after  a  atudy  of 
Bxodus  he  had  concluded  that  only  600 
Jews — not  600,000  as  the  Bible  maintained — 
could  have  left  Egypt  and  crossed  the  Slnal 
Desert. 

STTTDENT    OF   BIBLE 

Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  was  a  profound  student 
of  the  Bible.  His  speeches  were  enriched  with 
references  to  the  heroes  and  Prophets  of  the 
Old  Testiunent.  He  had  little  formal  educa- 
tion, but  his  Intellectual  curiosity  led  him, 
at  56.  to  learn  Greek  so  he  could  read  the 
Septuaglnt,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  At  68  his  Interest  turned  to  the 
Dialogues  of  Buddha,  and  he  began  learning 
Sanskrit  to  understand  them  fully. 

He  already  knew  enough  yoga  to  stand  on 
his  head,  and  photos  of  Mr.  Bea-Ourlon  In 
wry  comment.  Friends  Insisted  however  that 
Hazaken — the  Old  Man — as  he  was  affection- 
ately called,  was  sharper-wltted  upside  down 
than  most  of  his  opponents  right  side  up. 

The  most  serious  domestic  challenge  to 
Mr.  Ben-Ourlon's  rule  came  as  a  result  of  the 
celebrated  "Lavon  affair." 

A  former  prot^gt  of  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon,  Pin- 
has  Lavon.  had  risen  In  the  Hlstadrut  until 
his  political  Influence  was  so  considerable 
that  he  wsls  regarded  as  a  possible  heir  to 
tho  national  leadership. 

But  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  fell  out  with  Mr. 
Lavon  and  sought  to  destroy  his  power.  A 
cloak-and-dagger  fiasco,  Involving  the  col- 
lapse of  an  Israeli  spy  network  In  Egypt, 
gave  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  the  chance  in  1955  to 
force  Mr.  Lavon's  resignation  as  Defense 
Minister. 

CEWSORS    VEILED    AFFADI 

The  scandal  smoldered  for  six  years.  Few 
Israelis  knew  what  the  affair  was  about.  The 
press  was  allowed  to  print  only  the  state 
censor's  approved  phrase,  "a  security  disas- 
ter In  1954."  The  Egyptian  Government 
charged  In  1954  that  It  liad  uncovered  an 
Israeli  spy  ring  that  planned  to  blow  up 
Brlllsh  and  American  consular  offices  to  sab- 
otage relations  between  Cairo  and  the  West- 
ern powers. 

Then,  In  December,  1980.  the  Lavon  affair 
burst  Into  the  news  again.  Lavon  was  able 
to  prove  at  a  meeting  of  the  Israeli  Cabinet 
that  forged  papers  had  been  part  of  the  evi- 
dence that  forced  him  from  cfiBce.  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurlon  stormed  from  the  room,  but  even  this 
did  not  prevent  his  Cabinet  from  clearing  Mr. 
Lavon  of  responsibility  for  the  1954  fiasco. 

Mr.  Ben-Gvirlon  followed  his  usual  tactic 
of  bringing  down  the  Government  by  re- 
signing. But  this  time  other  members  of  his 
six-party  coalition  were  so  disturbed  that 
they  refused  to  Join  him  m  a  new  govern- 
ment. Hoping  to  silence  his  critics.  Mr.  Ben- 
Ourlon  called  for  new  elections.  The  results, 
he  concPded,  were  "a  national  disaster."  for 
Mapal  sllnped  from  47  seats  to  42  !n  the 
120-5eal  Knesset.  After  ienpihy  dlckerlnp, 
how-ever.  he  formed  a  new  Cabinet,  and 
meanwhile  the  Mapal  Central  Committee  had 
destroyed  Mr  Lavon  s  base  of  power  by  ousl- 
liig  him  as  Secretary  General  of  the  Hlsta- 
drut. 

Eventually  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  suffered  the 
bitter  fate  that  overtakes  a  Ftatecman  who 
has  been  around  too  long  He  became  a  bore 
to  his  people,  and  they  rejected  him. 


He  resigned  as  Premier  In  June,  1963,  be- 
cause of  "personal  needs."  He  said  later  that 
he  wanted  to  write  a  history  cf  the  Jews'  re- 
turn to  their  homeland.  But  In  semiretlre- 
ment  he  erupted  sporadically,  like  a  cooling 
volcano.  He  became  increasmgly  critical  of 
Levi  EshkcH,  the  new  Premier,  and  the  es- 
trangement between  the  tvra  grew  wider 
when  Mr.  Bea-Gur^on  proclaimed  that  Mr. 
Eshkol  was  "unfit  to  lead  tbe  nation." 

He  demanded  a  reopening  of  the  Lavon 
affair.  But  the  cotmtry  was  bored  by  the 
10-year-old  scandal,  and  Premier  Esbkol  re- 
fused a  Judicial  Inquiry  inta  the  almost- 
forgotten  fiasco. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurlon's  efforts  to  return  to  active 
politics  ended  In  humiliation.  The  Mapal 
Central  Committee  refused  to  put  him  on 
the  party  8  list  fur  the  1966  election  So  he 
formed  Rafl.  a  splinter  party,  taking  with 
him  a  handful  of  younger  politicians  includ- 
ing General  Dayan.  ti  e  former  Chief  of  Staff. 
The  new  party  ran  a  poor  fourth  with  less 
than  9  per  cent  of  the  vote,  and  won  10  seats 
In  Parliament. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurioa's  wife  died  In  1968  and  the 
old  warrior  spent  much  of  his  time  there- 
after in  solitary  contemplation.  In  1968,  after 
his  small  Rafl  party  decided  to  Join  the 
newly  formed  Israel  LaiDor  parly,  a  number 
of  Rafl  members  led  by  Mr  Ben-Gurlon  broke 
away.  They  formed  the  Independent  National 
List  and  won  four  Knesset  seats  m  1969. 

He  remained  in  the  Knesset  until  1970, 
when  he  delivered  a  hand-written  resigna- 
tion note  to  the  s-ieaker.  Reuven  Barkatt 
and,  dry-eved.  left  the  cbnmbsr  f  r  erod. 

Soon  afterward,  he  told  a  visitor  to  Tel 
Avlv  that  he  had  found  farm  work  more 
satisfying  than  politics.  And  he  had  this  to 
say  about  Soviet  Intentions  In  the  Middle 
Ea'^t: 

"They  want  to  get  the  two  oceans,  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  So  first  of  aU  they 
must  have  the  Mediterranean,  and  It  Is  not 
easy  to  pet  that  without  the  Arabs.  They  want 
the  Arabs.  I  do  not  think  they  are  Interested 
In  destroy Ine  Israel  because  if  they  do,  the 
Arabs  wUl  not  need  them." 

VIEWS    ON    TEERrrOCIES 

Concerning  the  territories  that  Israel  oc- 
cupied In  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurlon  took  a  relatively  dovl&h  position; 

"I  consider  peace  more  Important  than 
territory,"  he  said.  "The  area  we  had  before 
the  six-day  war  would  be  enough  to  take  In 
all  the  Jews." 

He  continued:  "For  peace,  I  would  be  for 
giving  back  all  the  captured  areas,  with  the 
exception  of  Jertisalem  and  the  Golan 
heights." 

Turning  to  his  old  theme  of  the  need  for 
further  Immigration,  he  said  Israel  still 
nesded  "another  Ave  or  six  million"  Jews. 
But  he  observed  wryly,  "1  don't  believe  that 
all  Jews  will  settle  In  Israel— unless  tbe  Mes- 
siah comes." 

On  the  sometimes  controversial  question 
of  what  constitutes  being  a  Jew.  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurlon  later  told  a  visitor  to  Sde  Boker,  "Th© 
essence  of  being  a  Jew,  In  my  opinion.  Is  the 
Idea  of  the  Prophets — not  the  Torah,  but 
the  Prophets.  They  have  two  Ideas:  You 
must  love  one  single  God  and  you  must 
lead  a  moral  life.  That  is  all  that  matters." 

"Later  on."  he  continued,  "when  we  Jews 
lost  our  lnde7>endence  and  we  had  to  live  In 
ghettos  and  were  haled,  t'.en  our  leaders 
provided  oliier  tl.ings  and  rule.^  about  tntngs 
to  wear  and  say  They  needed  lV.e.se  things  to 
Keep   Jews   t'L>gether   as   a   nation.' 

B'.it  he  said  that  now  that  Jews  again  had 
a  homeland  and  Independence  the  rituals 
and  practices  had  faded  In  Blenir.cAnce 
agaln.'it  the  Prophets    m   re  peneraJ  me.-^sages. 

In  his  last  years  Mr  Ben-Ourlon  aged  con- 
siderably His  nlmbns  of  white  hair  seemed  to 
grow  wispier  and  his  thoughts  sometimes 
rambled 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  In  his  cluttered 
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study  at  Sde  Bolter,  living  among  hl3  books 
and  In  the  past.  There  was  a  Urge  portrait  of 
hla  wife,  a  map  of  Israel,  a  vase  of  desert 
roses  among  the  awards  and  mementos.  On 
hlfl  desk,  there  w»s  always  a  Bible  and  a  bot- 
tle of  apple  Juice. 

When  he  was  well,  he  participated  In  kib- 
butz activities — dedicating  a  new  garden, 
leading  a  Bible-study  group,  pressing  Tel 
Aviv  for  a  teachers'  training  institute  for  the 
settlement. 

His  time  was  devoted  to  study,  reflection, 
writing,  and  a  teemln?  correspondence  with 
Jews  all  over  the  world.  He  produced  three 
big  books  In  his  last  years,  including  t^e 
862-page  "Israel:  A  Personal  History."  pub- 
lished here  In  1971. 

On  rare  occasions,  he  made  public  appear- 
ances. In  early  1971.  he  toured  the  fortifica- 
tions along  the  Suez  Canal  with  Oen.  Halm 
Bar-Lev.  then  the  Chief  of  Staff,  engaging  In 
the  banter  he  loved. 

The  old  man  was  shown  a  bunker.  "What 
kind  of  Hebrew  word  is  bunker?  he  asked. 
An  escort  explained:  "We  use  bunker"  te- 
cause  we  have  not  yet  got  around  to  Hebraiz- 
ing defense  terminology  On  offense,  we  have 
no  foreign  words." 

Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  talked  with  a  soldier. 
"You're  younger  than  I,"  he  said,  "perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  when  there  will  be  peace" 
The  scldler  replied:  "Who  knows?  It  de- 
pends on  the  Arabs." 

"And  on  US'"  the  patriarch  put  In. 
Later  in  1971.  on  hU  85th  birthday,  be 
publicly  rejected  an  appeal  from  Mrs  Melr 
that  he  give  up  his  splinter  party  and  re- 
join Mapal.  Mrs.  Melr  nonetheless  went  to 
the  celebration  In  Sde  Boker,  and  they  talked 
for  a  bit — after  five  year3  of  silence. 

His  last  appearance  was  In  May  In  Tel 
Aviv  for  Israel's  25th  anniversary.  He  sat 
bent  over  In  a  grandstand  watching  the 
pomp,  wearing  a  farmer's  bat. 

STMSOL    or    PAST 

He  bad  become  a  symbol  of  the  past,  a 
much-loved  grandfather  hovering  at  the 
edge  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the 
embattled  nation. 

He  said  little  about  the  October  war. 
though  he  was  quoted  as  having  referred  sar- 
cistlcally  to  the  arguments  among  Israeli 
generals  following  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
surprise  attacks:  "They  think  they're  gen- 
erals now." 

Sometimes  In  hla  last  years  Mr.  Ben- 
Ouricn  argued  that  the  Israeli  Oovemment 
was  not  genuinely  democratic.  Old  oppo- 
nents replied  that  It  was  Mr  Ben-Ourlon 
himself  who  had  Introduced  autborttartain 
ways  Into  Israel  during  his  years  as  Premier. 

But  even  these  opponents  conceded  that 
he  and  his  wife  had  never  stood  much  on 
ceremony.  When  Mrs.  Ben-Ourlon  was  asked 
once  whether  her  husband  should  b«  ad- 
dresed  as  "Prime  Minister"  or  "Mr.  Ben- 
Ourlon."  she  repcrtedly  said,  "Call  him  Ben- 
Ourlon.  Anyone  can  te  a  prime  minister.  bu» 
not  everyone  can  f-»«  a  Ben-Ourlon." 


atc's  attention  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  New  York  Times  sup- 
porting what  it  calls  this  "essential"  leg- 
islation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  b3  printed  In  the  n^coRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  4,  19731 

T«ui.T  InrEPBNDEirr 
In  reporting  out  Its  bill  to  provide  for  a 
court-appointed  Watergate  prcsecutor.  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  deilared  that 
"the  only  way  to  assure  that  the  American 
people  will  have  complete  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  aggressiveness  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  special  prosecutor  Is  to  make  him 
truly  Independent  of  the  Blxecutlve.  give  him 
tenure,  and  legislate  limited  grounds  for  hU 
removal." 

The  bill  meets  those  essential  require- 
ments. A  three- Judge  panel  of  the  United 
States  Dstrlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia wcuU  appoint  the  speilal  prosecutor 
for  a  term  of  thrje  years.  The  three  judges 
would  have  the  scle  power  of  removal  and 
only  on  grounds  of  gross  Impropriety,  gross 
dereliction  of  duty,  or  physical  or  mental 
Incapacity. 

At  present,  the  past  of  special  Watergate 
prcsecutor  Is  occupied  by  Leon  Jaworskl.  He 
has  a  distinguished  record  as  a  corpiorate  at- 
torney In  Texas  and  as  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Assoclitlon.  But  the  most 
convincing  testament  to  Mr.  Jaworskl's  in- 
dependence and  determination  to  do  the  Job 
lies  not  m  his  own  protestations  but  In  the 
fact  that  he  has  retained  the  entire  staff  of 
his  d'smissed  predecessor,  Archibald  Cox.  In 
a  sense,  Mr.  Jaworskl  Is  hostage  to  his  own 
subordinates.  Nevertheless,  the  President's 
power  to  fire  him.  though  somewhat  hedged 
about.  It  still  reil. 

Many  legal  scholars  have  a^eed  that  a 
court-appointed  special  prosecutor  Is  con- 
stitutional. Such  an  appointment  would  help 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  special  prose- 
cutor's Independence,  particularly  as  the 
White  Hcuse  has  begun  the  same  sniping  at 
Mr.  Jaworskl  that  It  had  leveled  against  Mr. 
COX.  Congress  has  already  delayed  unduly 
long  in  enacting  this  essential  statute. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR 

Mr  BAYH  Mr.  President,  on  yesterday 
the  Judiciary  Committee  filed  its  report 
on  8  2611.  a  bill  designed  to  guarantee 
the  Independence  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor by  vesting  his  appointment  in  the 
courts  I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  able  to  find  the  time  to  read 
this  document  which  I  believe  deals  fully 
and  conclusively  with  the  issues  which 
will  be  debated  when  this  bill  reaches 
the  floor.  The  House  will  soon  act  on  a 
similar  bill,  and  I  would  draw  the  Sen- 


FUEL   RATIONTNQ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  the  Nixon  administration,  so  Intent 
or  avoiding  fuel  rationing  by  coupons. 
Is  instead  going  to  ration  fuels  by  prices. 
Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  said 
as  much  in  a  television  lnt?rvi2w  Sun- 
day. And  the  elevation  of  William  Simon. 
Mr  Shultz'  top  cssistant.  to  the  head  of 
a  new  Fedaral  Energy  Administration 
would  seem  to  confirm  that  a  decision 
has  already  been  made  to  let  gasoline 
and  oU  prices  rise  sharply.  Mr.  Simon 
previously  has  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  such  an  approach. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  higher  prices 
would  l>e  a  simple  product  of  market 
forces — In  which  the  oil  companies  are 
permitted  to  exploit  the  fuel  shortage 
for  windfall  profits — or  through  higher 
Federal  taixes,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two  devices. 

In  any  event,  pricing  alone  Is  the 
wrong  way  to  cope  with  the  problem  and 
suggests  that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  yet  to  come  to  grips  with  sound  en- 
ergy policy. 

Make  no  mistake,  controlling  the  de- 
mand for  fuels  by  raising  prices  is  ration- 


ing. However,  Instead  of  rationing  fuel 
according  to  need,  the  price  approach 
rations  fuel  Ewcording  to  one's  ability  to 
pay  the  higher  prices.  Low-  and  middle- 
Incom?  Americans,  already  reding  under 
months  of  unprecedented  inflation,  can 
little  afford  a  sharp  increns:  in  their  fuel 
bills.  On  the  other  hand,  those  Amer- 
icans with  greater  means  could  continue 
to  have  all  the  fuel  they  want.  This  Is 
co.Tipl3tely  inequitable.  Under  the  guise 
of  free  market  economics  such  an  ap- 
proach would  deny  an  es32ntial  com- 
modity to  millions  of  Americans. 

If  higher  prices  were  used  to  ration 
fuels,  thus  increasing  oil  company  rev- 
enues, it  would  mean  a  further  sharp 
Increase  in  the  record  profits  already 
being  realized  by  those  oil  companies. 
This  would  place  the  Qoverrunenl  in  the 
unwelcome  position  of  ligltlmizing  prof- 
iteering, and  discourage  necessary  pub- 
lic support  for  Federal  energy  programs. 
Raising  consumer  prices  through  sig- 
nificantly higher  fuel  taxes  would  be 
highly  regressive.  For  example,  in  my 
own  State  of  Indiana  there  are  many 
factory  workers  who  travel  as  many  as 
500  miles  a  week  to  and  from  their  jobs. 
A  sharp  rise  In  gasoline  taxes  would 
place  a  totally  unacceptable  burden  on 
these  individuals,  making  It  unprofit- 
able for  them  to  work. 

Furthermore,  no  matter  what  device  Is 
used  to  raise  prices  for  fuels,  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  this  essential  com- 
modity would  have  a  severe  and  unac- 
ceptable Inflationary  effect.  The  cost  of 
living  rose  last  month  r.t  an  armual  rate 
of  9  6  percent.  It  Is  painfully  obvious  that 
we  cannot  stand  further  inflation,  and  it 
would  be  especially  Ironic  If  the  admin- 
istration's response  to  the  energy  crisis 
was  so  poorly  considered  that  it  worsened 
our  already  excessive  inflation. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  Increases 
in  fuel  costs  fall  unjustly  on  average 
wage  earners  in  two  ways.  First  there  is 
the  cost  increase  of  an  essential  commod- 
ity, the  gasoline  that  takes  a  person  to 
and  from  work.  Second,  and  perhaps 
even  worse  In  the  long  run  Is  the  general 
Inflationary  effect  of  such  price  Increases 
on  all  other  consumer  products.  At  the 
very  least  the  cost  of  a'l  products  will 
be  Increased  by  raising  fuel  costs  since 
transportation  is  a  significant  factor  in 
the  sale  price  of  any  product.  But  even 
beyond  the  Increase  In  transportation 
costs  Is  the  fact  that  many  products, 
from  fertilizer  to  children's  sneakers, 
from  plastic  food  wrapping  to  automobile 
tires,  depend,  in  part,  en  pe'roleum.  The 
cost  of  these,  and  manv  oth^r  products 
such  as  chemicals,  plastics,  drugs,  et  cet- 
era, will  be  seriously  affected  by  raising 
the  cost  of  oil.  And,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  inflationary  pres.sures  mount,  the 
American  worker  and  his  family  will  end 
up  bearing  the  brunt  of  cuch  price  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  make 
clear  to  the  administratl:n  our  unwill- 
ingness to  tolerate  rationing  through 
pricing  policy.  Such  a  misguided  policy 
would  not  only  impede  constructive  pro- 
grams for  dealing  with  th?  energy  crisis, 
it  would  do  further  damage  to  an  econ- 
omy  already   shaken  by   the  unprece- 
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dented  combination  of  Inflation,  high  un- 
employment, and  shortages  In  many 
major  indu.strles. 


THE  FAO  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve  as 
a  representative  of  the  Senate  at  the 
Pood  and  AKrir-ul'ural  Organi^alion — 
PAO — conference  17th  session.  In  Rome. 
There  have,  undoubtedly,  been  few 
tlme.s  when  an  PAO  conference  was  a.s 
timely  and  .signlfirant  as  the  one  just 
completed  In  our  own  Nation  this  year, 
food  price.K  have  soared  nnd  we  have  wit- 
nessed, at  times,  .scarcities;  of  many  fa- 
miliar items.  In  Japan  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, higher  Incomes  and  a  desire  for 
additional  protein  have  increa-^ied  de- 
mand for  certain  foodstuffs,  pushing  al- 
ready expensive  food  prices  upward.  In  a 
number  of  the  li^ss-developed  countries, 
such  as  India  and  Pakistan,  the  food  situ- 
ation ha.«;  been  tight  and  in  the  Sahelian 
zone  of  Afrlra  It  has  bpen  a  tragedy. 

The  dlffiruUy  of  coming  to  grips  with 
world  food  problems  is  compounded  by 
the  dimrulty  of  distinguishing  short- 
term  trends  from  longer  ones,  of  identi- 
fying and  pro\iding  for  the  supportive 
agricultural  elements,  such  as  fertilizer 
and  energy  supplies,  and  of  analyzing 
and  developing  a  policy  which  recog- 
nizes the  North  American  Continent  as 
a  world  granary. 

In  1972,  probably  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II.  world  agricultural 
production  fell,  as  did  fishery  produc- 
tion. While  the  overall  decline  was  only 
about  1  percent,  the  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coarse  grains — which  provide 
the  major  source  of  food  in  less  devel- 
oped countries  and  which  contribute  to 
the  availability  of  high-protein  food- 
stuffs such  as  meat — fell  by  about  3  per- 
cent. World  rice  production  was  reduced 
by  about  4  percent  over  the  1971  figure. 

ACRICCLTtrmAI.    TIIENDS 

The  decline — particularly  in  •wheat 
and  feed  grain  production — was  attrib- 
utable to  several  short-term  factors, 
with  weather  being  a  principal  one.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  hurricanes 
struck  several  areas  In  the  United  States 
which  normally  produce  feed  grains. 
Later,  wet  weather  delayed  and  retarded 
the  harvest;  then,  subsequently  pre- 
vented early  plantings  of  soybeans  for 
1973.  Drought  In  several  parts  of  the 
world — Including  Australia  which  Is  a 
traditional  wheat  exporting  nation — 
exacerbated  the  problem. 

The  Peruvian  anchoveta  catch,  which 
usually  provides  fish  meal  equal  to  125 
million  bu'^hels  of  soybeans,  declined  as 
the  cold  Humboldt  current  switched  its 
course.  The  result  was  a  greater  demand 
for  soybeans  as  animal  feed. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  is  normally 
self-suflBcient  and  often  an  exporter  of 
grains,  experienced  a  major  shortfall  in 
production  and  entered  the  world  mar- 
ket to  purchase  on  a  large-scale  ba.sls, 
aided  In  the  United  States  by  credit. 
shipping,  and  sut)8ldy  policies  pursued  by 
the  Government. 


Furthermore,  the  devaluation  of  the 
US  dollar  made  American  farm  prod- 
ucts a  good  buy  In  Japan,  for  example, 
which  is  the  largest  single  importer  of 
U.S.  agricultural  products,  the  dollar  de- 
clined about  '26  percent  in  value  against 
the  yen  during  the  past  2  years. 

Over  the  longer  run,  world  population 
continued  to  expand,  increasing  about  2 
perceiit  per  year;  spreading  affluence  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  resulted  in 
heightened  demand  for  protein-rich 
foods;  the  Soviet  Union  embaiked  upon 
a  program  to  improve  its  people  s  diets. 
In  addition,  there  was  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  worldwide  weather  patterns  are 
changing  and  liiat  cerlam  waters,  in- 
cluding those  near  Peru,  have  been  over- 
fished and  Will  liot,  consequently,  retui-n 
to  the  production  levels  of  previous  years. 

SUPPORTIVE    raCTOES 

In  addition  to  the  short-  and  long- 
term  trends  which  affect  the  future  of 
agricultural  production  and  demand,  a 
number  of  supportive  elements  or  imputs 
also  have  vast  ramificatioris. 

In  oui  own  Nation,  the  most  pressing 
problems  in  terms  of  inputs  include 
fertilizer,  energy  supplies,  and  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Nitrogen  and  phosphorous,  two  of  the 
three  main  elements  in  fertilizer,  are  in 
short  supply  as  in  natural  gas,  which 
serves  as  a  feedstock  in  production.  As 
a  result,  world  prices  for  these  compo- 
nents soared,  as  they  did  for  ixitassium,  a 
supply  of  which  is  more  available.  Fur- 
thermore, until  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber, fertilizer  products  came  uiider  ceiling 
prices  administered  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  which  were  well  below  world 
market  prices.  This  meant  that  US- 
produced  fertilizer  often  went  abroad 
rather  than  remain  at  home.  On  October 
25,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  lifted  the 
price  controls  and  U.S.  manufacturers 
agreed  to  concentrate  on  the  domestic 
market.  But.  many  export  contracts  had 
already  been  signed  and  by  the  latter 
part  of  November  the  need  for  an  exnort 
licensing  system  had  become  evident. 

About  30  percent  of  U.S.  feed  grain 
production  is  attributed  to  fertilizer,  with 
nutrients  being  used  on  96  percent  of 
com  acreage,  62  percent  of  wheat  acre- 
age, and  31  percent  of  soybean  acreage. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  shortfall  of 
a  million  tons  of  nutrients,  which  is  con- 
sidered possible,  could  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  up  to  20  million  tons  of  feed 
grains. 

In  addition  to  the  shortage  of  natural 
gas,  which  is  likely  to  affect  fertilizer 
production,  a  lack  of  propane  could 
threaten  the  drying  of  grains  and  a  gen- 
eral scarcity  of  fuel  could  have  an  Im- 
pact on  planting,  harvesting,  and  trans- 
por+,ing  farm  products. 

Transportation  of  grains,  particularly 
at  harvest  time,  has  traditionally  posed 
difficulties  In  the  United  States  The  en- 
ergy shortage,  together  with  Increased 
demand  for  transportation,  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  new  problems. 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world,  land  is  becoming  a  scarce  com- 
modity. With  1974,  the  United  States  will 


do  away  with  set  asides,  encouragmg  cul- 
tivation of  most  available  acreage- 
there  are,  however,  some  indications  that 
farmers  are  not  going  all  out  on  produc- 
tion. 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
major  portion  of  cultivable-  land  is  in 
use.  especially  that  which  ha=  moisture 
or  is  easily  irrigated 

Furthermore,  the  less  develcped  world 
is  plagued  by  land  tenure  problems:  a 
lack  o:  basic  inlrastruclure.5  tmavaila- 
bilitv  of  capital:  and  problems  o'  com- 
munication and  education  While  two- 
thirds  of  those  in  the  developing  na- 
tians  earn  their  livmg  from  famiing,  the 
average  fiirmer  may  not  own  his  land, 
may  liOt  have  the  funds  to  purchase 
high-yielding  seed  or  the  nutrients  nec- 
essai-y  to  the  seed,  may  not  have  access 
to  a  farm-to-m'-rket  roid  or  storage  fa- 
cility and  may  have  nc  Idea  how  to  ob- 
tain the  infonnalion  and  knowledge  nec- 
essary' to  improve  his  farming  methods. 

EXISTING     STOCKS 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  cur- 
rent world  agricultural  scene,  one  must 
add  the  existing  stocks  of  grain  to  pro- 
duction trends  nnd  availability  of  in- 
puts. We  now  have  the  lowest  world  grain 
reserves  in  20  years  Furthermore.  US. 
stocks  are  down — a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance since  the  United  States,  during 
the  last  decade,  has  supplied  more  than 
half  of  all  carryover  stocks  from  year 
to  year. 

The  U.S.  carryover  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  at  the  end  of  the  current  year- 
June  1974 — is  expected  to  be  small,  con- 
tributing to  further  tight  supplies  and 
continuing  high  prices  for  the  raw  grains 
and  for  flour-  and  feed-ba.sed  foods. 

These  factors  take  on  new  Importance 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
North  America— the  United  States  and 
Canada — has  become  the  foremost  world 
trader  In  grain.  As  the  following  chart 
prepared  by  the  Overseas  Development 
Council  clearly  indicates,  there  is  simply 
no  competition: 

THE  CHANGING  PATTERN  OF  WORU)  GRAIN  TRADE 
(Millions  of  metric  tons) 


Region 


193*-38    1948-52    1960    1966    "  1972 


North  America -1-5  +23  +39  +59  +84 

Latin  AmeriM +9  +1  0  +5  -4 

Western  Europe -24  -22  -25  -27  -21 

East  Europe  and 

USSR- +5 0  -4  -27 

Africa +1  0  -2  --7  --5 

Asia +2  -6  -17  -34  -35 

Australia +3  +3  -)-6  +8  +i 


■  Preliminary. 

Note:  Plus  equals  annual  net  exports:  minus  equals  annual  net 
imports. 


In  addition,  the  United  States  Is  re- 
sponsible for  over  90  percent  of  the 
world's  soybean  exports  and  is  currently 
the  principal  exporter  of  rice. 

U.S.    POUCIES 

The  world  food  and  agricultural  situ- 
ation has  direct  implications  for  U.S. 
policies   In   at  least   three   fields:    first. 
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fann  programs;  second,  trade:  and  third, 
development  sastsUnce  to  foreign 
nations. 

During  mo6t  of  the  post  World  War  II 
period,  the  United  States  lived  with  agri- 
cultural surpluses,  a  set-«^de  program 
which  idled  close  to  50  million  acres  of 
farmland,  a  support  program  which  led 
to  Government  acquisition  of  grains,  and 
relatively  low  food  costs.  In  1972.  those 
situations  changed.  Surpluses  were  gone. 
food  costs  rose,  set-asldes  were  aban- 
doned over  the  upcoming  2-year  period, 
the  Ciovemment  removed  Itself  from  the 
acquisition  process  and  a  new  tigrlculture 
program  which  will  provide  support  pay- 
ments only  when  farm  prices  fall  below 
"target  levels"  was  adopted.  In  other 
words,  a  decision  was  made  to  go  all  out 
on  production  and  to  leave  supplies  in 
private  hands. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  the  pro- 
duction policy  appears  desirable.  At  the 
moment.  1974  and  even  1975  are  years 
of  anticipated  tight  supplies.  During 
those  years,  we  must  monitor  the  trends 
to  determine  whether  the  short-  or  long- 
term  ones  are  persisting  and  to  determine 
whether  the  current  period  Is  an  aber- 
ration or  whether  it  marks  a  true  change 
in  the  supply  demand  equation.  If  we 
return  to  surplus  production — and  the 
change  from  scarcity  to  surplus  Is  small 
percentagewise — one  policy  will  be  re- 
quired. If  we  face  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing scarcities  and  tight  supplies, 
another  will  be  necessary. 

During  this  period,  decisions  will  also 
be  required  on  proposals  to  establish 
domestic  grain  stocks  and  to  create  a 
world  food  security  program.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  min- 
imal domestic  reserve  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  basic  foods  and  bcheve  careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  an  In- 
ternational program — is  well  as  the  at- 
tendant problems  of  who  will  pay.  who 
will  administer  and  how— which  the  lat- 
ter raises.  Undoubtedly,  the  best  forum 
for  discussion  of  the  latter  Is  the  world 
food  conference  proposed  by  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger. 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
supportive  factors.  Ss  previously  noted, 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  acted  recently 
to  lift  the  celling  on  domestic  fertilizer 
costs  and  a  licensing  system  has  been 
Imposed  to  help  stem  the  movement  of 
fertilizer  abroad.  But.  this  situation  too 
must  be  morutored  In  the  upcoming 
months  and  efforts  made  to  Increase  do- 
mestic production. 

In  the  meantime,  efficient  use  should 
be  made  of  the  plant  nutrients  which 
are  available  For  example,  soils  should 
be  tested  to  determine  where  fertilizers 
are  needed— and  where  they  are  not 
needed.  Liming  should  be  used  where  it 
can  Improve  the  soil.  Manure  and  crop 
residues  should  be  utilized  when  they 
8u%  available  and  will  not  pollute  water 
supplies. 

Priority  in  propane  and  petroleum  al- 
locations must  continue  both  for  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

Recearch  should  be  expanded,  espe- 
cially In  aoybeaos.  World  demand  for 


soybeans  la  growing,  as  Is  production. 
Yet.  most  of  the  recent  Increase  in  pro- 
duction has  resiilted  from  the  planting  of 
additional  acres,  not  from  increased  yield 
per-acre.  With  the  Increasing  demand^ 
particularly  If  the  anchoveta  catch  does 
not  return— and  the  declining  number 
of  available  agricultural  acres,  we  should 
strlv2  for  a  breakthrough  on  per-acre 
yield. 
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A  second  policy  closely  related  to  the 
food  and  agricultural  situation  Is  that 
of  trade.  In  recent  years.  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts, emanating  from  a  capital  nnd  tech- 
nologically Intensive  agricultural  system, 
have  proven  to  be  a  bright  spot  on  the 
trade  spectrum.  The  U.S.  farmer  Is  effl- 
cl:nt  and  he  can  produce  grains  at  a 
competitive  cost. 

During  the  1972-73  year.  US.  agri- 
cultural exports  reached  $12  9  billion 
and  contributed  $5.6  billion  to  the  trade 
balance — exports  minus  imports.  Projec- 
tions for  the  upcoming  year  suggest  the 
figures  may  reach  $19  bUllon  and  $10 
bi'lion.  respectively. 

There  are  several  Important  Implica- 
tions of  this  trade.  First.  It  helps  sta- 
bilize the  U.S.  dollar  abroad  and  assists 
in  offsetting  the  expenditures  which  the 
Umted  States  must  make  In  other  coun- 
tries for  raw  materials  we  lack  and  items 
in  scarce  supply  at  heme. 

Second,  It  allows  the  United  States  to 
pursue  full  production  without  causing 
a  glut  on  the  domestic  market  The  U.S. 
production  picture,  taken  alone.  Is  not  a 
bleak  one.  Even  with  the  reduced  pro- 
duction of  1972.  total  wheat  harvested 
In  the  United  States  was  twice  that  re- 
quired for  domestic  ure.  When  the  pre- 
vious year's  carry-In  Is  added,  the  U.S. 
domestic  requirements  accounted  for 
only  one-third  of  overcll  supply,  in  1973. 
a  record  wheat  harvest  of  1.7  billion 
bushels  Ls  anticipated,  but  only  between 
750  to  780  million  buthels  will  be  used 
domestically  for  food,  seed,  and  livestock 
feed.  With  com.  5  5  billion  bushels  will 
probably  be  harvested,  while  domestic 
disappearance  l3  estimated  at  4.7  billion 
bushels.  TTius.  exports  are  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  US  agriculture. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  handling  of 
those  exports. 

During  the  past  year,  the  export  situa- 
tion simply  got  out  of  hand,  forcing  our 
Nation  to  embargoes,  export  controls,  and 
the  Institution  of  a  monitoring  or  export 
reporting  system. 

Every  nation  must,  of  course,  seek  to 
protect  Its  own  food  supply.  The  United 
States  is  no  different.  At  the  time  they 
were  initiated  the  controls  were  probably 
necessary — the  situation  had  degener- 
ated to  that  point.  But,  what  we  should 
strive  for  Is  a  policy  which  will  preclude 
the  necessity  for  "drastic"  actions — to 
use  the  administrations  own  terminol- 
ogy— on  exports. 

The  monitoring  system  now  In  effect 
can  be  improved  Information  on  exports 
should  be  obtained  more  promptly  and 
additional  data  on  exports  held  for  "un- 
identifiable '  destinations  should  be 
required. 


Consideration  should  be  given  to  li- 
censing of  the  export  of  any  commodities 
expected  to  be  in  especially  tight  supply. 
Any  such  licensing  con.sldered  should, 
however,  go  hand  In  hand  with  planning 
and  should  be  Implemented  when  data 
collections  warn  of  potential  shortages — 
not  after  some  crisis  is  upon  us. 

Furthermore.  Improvements  should  be 
made  In  data  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion with  new  attempts  to  include  ex- 
panded information  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Coupled  with  this  should  be  a  policy 
for  fulfilling  obligations  should  trade 
restrictions  become  necessary.  For  years, 
the  United  States  has  been  encouraging 
the  European  Community  and  Japan  to 
import  additional  U.S.  grains.  The  sum- 
mer embargo  and  then  licensing  of  soy- 
bean exports  dealt  a  blow  to  U.S.  argu- 
ments for  Increased  grain  trade  and 
raised  questions  about  the  stability  of  the 
United  States  as  a  supplier  mtion.  which 
we.  In  effect,  are.  Thus,  It  would  appear 
advisable  to  develop  a  policy,  known  to 
our  trading  partners,  for  dealing  with 
scarce  situations— a  policy  which  should 
seek,  after  protecting  our  own  Interests, 
to  protect  the  traditional  US.  purchas- 
ers—the ones  who  have  been  there  In 
years  past  and  will  be  there  in  the  fu- 
ture— and  then  to  provide  asilstmce  to 
those  nations  where  it  may  make  a 
difference  in  term-,  of  survlvol  Develop- 
ment of  such  a  policy  would  not  only  lend 
credibility  to  the  United  States  as  a 
supplier,  but  would  also  contribute  to 
more  stable  trade  patterns. 

Movement  toward  such  a  policy  might 
also  provide  the  incentive  for  those  na- 
tions which  are  now  outside  the  major 
trade  patterns  but  which  can  disrupt  the 
market— notably  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China— to  be- 
come more  cooperative  on  trade  matters. 
In  short,  each  nation  can  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  pure  self-interest  and  hap- 
hazard planning,  fulfilling  its  own  needs 
and  then  letting  the  trade  chips  fall 
where  they  may.  Or  nations  can  seek  to 
utilize  a  mechanism— perhaps  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — 
GATT— which  would  allow  them  to  pro- 
tect their  own  supplies  but  also  one 
which  would  provide  policy  guidelines 
and  bring  order  to  the  distribution  of 
scarce  commodities  when  exports  must 
be  restricted. 

OeVILOPMINT    AS3IST*NC« 

Some  2  blUlon  people  live  In  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  More  than  two- thirds  of 
these  people  live  In  rural  areas  and  most 
of  them  earn  their  living  by  farming. 

Yet.  In  these  areas,  a  large  segment  of 
the  population  spends  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent of  Its  Income  on  food,  and  these 
countries  armually  import  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  foodstuffs  from  the  industrialized 
nations. 

Insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
for  these  nations,  especially  when  sup- 
plies are  limited  and  affluent  nations  can 
bid  prices  up.  Is  a  major  concern.  If  no 
provision  Is  made,  millions  can  starve; 
stability  C8U1  be  threatened  in  many  parts 
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of  the  world;  and  development  which 
would  enable  these  nations  to  participate 
in  the  world  trade  flow  Is  retarded.  Thus, 
humanitarian  concerns,  security  and 
economic  well-being,  especially  in  a  time 
of  resource  and  raw  material  shortages, 
argue  for  attention  to  the  needs  of  these 
peoples  and  nations. 

To  permit  the  industrialized  nations' 
preoccupation  with  their  own  needs  and 
the  prevailing  disillusiomnent  with  de- 
velopment aid  to  eliminate  concern  for 
the  requirements  of  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  inhabitants  would  be  a  long-term 
mistake. 

There  are.  furthermore,  steps  which 
can  be  taken.  Voluntary  papulation  con- 
trol programs  can  be  pursued  and  ex- 
panded. Despite  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made,  population  increases  In  the 
less-developed  nations  continue  at  more 
than  twice  the  rate  In  most  industrialized 
coimtries,  enlarging  the  youth  population 
which  drains  from  rather  than  contrib- 
utes to  development. 

New  efforts  can  be  made  with  fortified 
and  formulated  foods — and  with  the  dis- 
tribution and  educational  activities 
necessary  to  guarantee  that  such  foods 
are  properly  utilized. 

The  directions  taken  by  the  World 
Bank  and  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  Improve  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  agriculture  in  LDC's  should  be 
supported  and  encouraged.  The  average 
farmer  caruiot  benefit  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  variety  of  wheat  or  rice 
if  he  Is  unable  to  obtain  the  seed,  to  gain 
the  knowledge  and  technology  to  grow 
the  crop,  to  have  access  to  a  road  to  get 
his  product  to  market. 

Finally,  careful  study  should  be  given 
In  the  GATT  negotiations  to  the  needs  of 
the  LDC's.  Without  access  to  markets 
for  products  which  they  do  grow  and 
manufacture  the  LDC's  cannot  secure 
the  foreign  currency  required  to  pur- 
chase foodstuffs  and  technology  they 
need  or  to  pay  the  growing  debt  service 
charges  on  loans  which  are  essential  to 
development. 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS 

As  In  the  case  of  energy  supplies,  or 
security  arrangements  and  of  so  many 
other  areas,  food  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad  are  part  of 
a  complex — and  often  frustrating — web 
of  Interrelationships.  Lacking — and 
badly  needed— Is  a  guide  to  that  web  so 
that  we  can  know  and  pursue  the  correct 
direction. 

The  next  year  to  18  month."  are  criti- 
cal on  many  fronts.  It  is  during  that  time 
that  the  impact  of  short-term  versus 
long-term  trends  should  become  clearer. 
It  Is  during  this  time  that  the  policies 
to  see  us  through  the  period  which 
evolves  must  be  determined.  And.  while 
we  may  not  now  be  able  to  fill  In  all  the 
detail  and  legislative  footnotes,  we  must 
begin  to  monitor  and  analyze  the  trends 
and  develop  the  policy  outlines  and  ob- 
jectives to  guide  us  In  the  all-important 
area  of  securing  man's  food  supply. 


U.S.  FERTILIZER  NEEDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
September  and  October  of  this  year,  I 
addressed  this  body  with  respect  to  a 
predicted  fertilizer  shortage  which  I  felt 
and  still  feel  could  seriously  threaten 
crop  production  for  the  coming  year  and 
possibly  years  to  follow. 

Government  policy  at  that  time  Im- 
posed price  ceilings  on  fertilizer  sold  for 
domestic  use  but  not  on  fertilizer  for  ex- 
port— resulting  In  higher  exports  of  U.S. 
fertilizer  and  lower  imports  of  foreign 
Icrtilizer. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1973.  dropped  phase  IV  price 
controls  on  primary  fertilizer  materials, 
an  action  predicated  on  a  series  of  steps 
taken  by  the  fertilizer  industry  to  in- 
crease fertilizer  production.  The  CLC,  in 
armouncing  this  action,  said  that  If  the 
two-market  pricing  system  were  allowed 
to  continue,  net  supplies  of  nitrogen  for 
U.S.  farm  use  could  be  expected  to  fall 
10  percent  short  of  requirements  for  1974, 
or  a  shortage  of  approximately  1  ml'Uon 
tons  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  and  700,000 
tons  of  phosphate  fertilizer. 

Many  experts  felt  that,  with  the  lifting 
of  these  controls,  domestic  prices  would 
rise  and  therefore  be  more  in  line  with 
the  world  market  rricc  and  the  shortage 
could  possibly  be  stemmed. 

In  1972-73  total  use  of  fertilizer  was 
an  estimated  42.5  million  tons  of  which 
85  psrcent — 36  million  tons  gross 
weight — of  this  was  used  in  commercial 
agriculture  and  some  70  percent  of  this 
is  applied  in  the  spring. 

Have  we  seen  the  kind  of  results  we 
were  hoping  for  with  the  decontrol  of 
prices?  When  prices  were  decontrolled, 
some  40  fertilizer  producers  indicated 
they  would  make  an  estimated  1.5  mil- 
lion tons  more  fertilizer  available  to  U.S. 
farmers  during  the  remaining  months  of 
1973  and  the  first  half  of  1974.  "Avail- 
able" means  that  the  fertilizer  would  be 
offered  at  market  prices.  And  still,  we 
cannot  be  certain  this  is  b:ing  done. 

At  the  wholesale  level,  some  fertilizer 
prices  were  as  much  as  65  percent  over 
the  market  price  prior  to  decontrol. 
These  price  advances  carried  through 
the  retail  level  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
tables  at  the  end  of  this  .statement. 

The  United  States  has  historically  op- 
erated with  surpluses  of  its  mcst  valuable 
commodities.  But  in  1972,  a  lack  of  Pe- 
ruvian fishmeal  and  other  protein  sources 
for  feedstuffs,  coupled  with  an  unusually 
large  foreign  demand  for  our  products, 
left  the  "Land  of  Plenty"  with  short  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber  and  skyrocketing 
prices. 

So.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced a  policy  to  eliminate  its 
set-aside  program  which  in  1972  ac- 
counted for  60  million  acres  being  taken 
out  of  production,  and  encouraged  in- 
creased agricultural  production.  USDA 
has  estimated  tiial  farmers  will  plant 
246  milhon  acres  of  wheat,  soybeans,  and 
feed  grains  in  the  1974  crop  year,  an 
increa.se  of  28.9  million  acres,  or  13  3 
l)ercent  over  1972.  This  mearLs  Increased 
need.=  in  fuel  and  fertilizer  to  accommo- 
date such  increased  production. 


It  is  probable  that  the  output  of  most 
fertilizers  will  be  curtailed  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  short  supply  of  energy.  Am- 
monia production  may  be  cut  2  to  4  per- 
cent by  curtailment  of  the  use  of  natural 
gas.  Phosphate  rock  mining  may  be 
slowed  by  a  reduction  in  electric  power 
in  Florida.  The  phosphate  mines  account 
for  about  10  percent  of  the  electric  power 
used  in  Florida  and  demand  can  exceed 
generating  capacity  in  the  summer 
months.  Natural  gas  also  is  used  in  the 
pctash  production  process.  Although  gas 
requirements  are  considerably  below 
those  in  other  segments  of  the  fertilizer 
industry,  its  use  is  essential. 

Again,  North  American  potash  sup- 
plies are  more  than  adequate.  New  phos- 
phate plants  now  being  constructed 
will  add  s:me  1  million  tons  P:05  by 
the  end  of  1974  to  our  present  capacity, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Another  million  tons  is  scheduled 
to  come  onstream  in  1975.  But  this  still 
does  not  give  our  farmers  any  reassur- 
ance about  this  ccming  year's  crop. 

Nitrogen  output  will  be  our  biggest 
problem  and  the  most  difficult  to  solve 
on  a  strictly  domestic  basis.  The  major 
obstacle  is  the  availability  of  a  natural 
gas  contract  over  a  long  term  of  15-25 
years.  A  ton  of  ammonia  requires  35.000 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  This  means  a  1,000- 
ton-a-day  ammonia  plant  needs  35  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  or  11.9 
billion  cubic  feet  per  year  for  340  op- 
erating days. 

While  we  have  organic  fertilizers  such 
as  garbage,  animal  maniu"e.  human  ex- 
cretion— all  of  which  are  valuable 
sources  of  plant  nutrients,  unfortunately, 
the  supply  of  nutrients  per  ton  of  manure 
is  quite  low  so  there  is  simply  not  enough 
to  supply  our  plant  nutrisnt  needs. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  an  existing 
shortage  of  fuel  which  will  necessarily 
affect  the  production  of  fertilizer  and  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  asked  farmers  for  all 
out  production — an  estimated  28.9  mil- 
lion more  acres  than  last  year — undoubt- 
edly farmers  wUl  again  be  faced  with  a 
severe  short  supply  of  certain  fertilizers 
next  year. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  plants  op- 
erating at  over  90  percent  capacity  can 
increase  further  It  further  seems  incon- 
ceivable t-o  me  that  the  foreign  demand 
will  diminish  materially.  As  a  result,  in 
the  short  run  we  have  a  choice  that  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  make — but  will 
have  to  be  made 

One  step  already  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  been  to  mon- 
itor exports  of  fertilizer,  domestic  sup- 
ply and  pricing  of  certain  fertilizers.  I 
think  that  this  was  a  prudent  step  in  view 
of  the  imponderables  that  face  farmers 
in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  remember  that 
some  time  ago  I  wrote  the  Secretary'  of 
Agriculture  urging  the  creation  immedi- 
atelv  of  an  interagency  task  force  on 
the  "fertilizer  shortage.  To  date  we  are 
limited  to  the  recently  announced  moni- 
toring system  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  I  question  the  accuracy  of 
this  system  in  providing  us  hard  figures 
on  suppl>'  and  demand.  I  repeat  thai  un- 
less we  utilize  the  expertise  of  our  vari- 
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ous  Government  agencies  as  well  as  the 
jjTlvate  sector  In  complete  cooperation 
and  on  a  continual  basts,  we  will  find 
ourselves  In  the  case  ot  fertilizer  and  Its 
effect  on  crop  production — without  food 
for  our  tables. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  some 
recent  figures  showing  increased  fertil- 
izer prices  as  a  result  of  deregukitlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Sofoc  arms  have  now  posted  wholesale  f«r- 
tClzer  prices  kfter  deregulation  at  3:30  pjn^ 
Thursday.  October  36. 

These  are  the  official  prices  charged  by 
one  large  flrm  for  domestic  sales.  For  com- 
parison, the  open  naarkct  prices  ported  In 
New  Tor*  City  ta  the  Ciemicat  Marktttrfg 
Reporter  also  are  shown. 

DoSUs  |Mr  *mA  Im.  f.o^  FtondB 
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As  a  oomparlaoo.  see  retail  price  data  for 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BASIC  EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY  GRANT 
PROGRiVM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I 
and  many  other  Senators  have  been 
struggling  for  some  time  to  assure  that 
the  newest  program  of  Federal  scholar- 
ship aid  to  college  students  L;  admin- 
istered in  a  fair  and  equitable  way.  gen- 
erally, and  in  a  way  that  does  not 
discriminate  against  children  of  farm 
families  and  small  business  families  in 
particular  In  response  to  our  concerns, 
the  Corrunissloner  of  Education  an- 
nounced a  significant  improvement  In 
the  program  this  past  Friday.  While  this 
change  does  not  liegln  to  solve  all  of  the 
problems  that  exist,  it  Is  an  Important 
step  in  the  right  direction— one  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  public,  and  one  for  which  I  want 
to  commend  Commissioner  Ottina. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  elements  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  was  ths  creation  of 
the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program.  This  new  student  aid  program 
represents  a  major  and  long  overdue  im- 
provement In  our  national  commitment 
to  student  aid.  If  the  regulations  govern- 
ing this  program  are  equitable,  and  II 
tills  program  receives  adequate  fimding. 
it  could  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing 
flnancliil  barriers  that  currently  keep 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  talented  and 
scholastically  able  students  from  con- 
tinuing their  education  after  high  schooL 

rAMn.T    CONTSIBtTTIOM    aCHXDtTU 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important 
feature  of  this  program  is  the  assump- 
tions it  maikes  about  iiow  much  finan- 
piaf  help  families  of  different  incomes 
and  diiTerpr,t  sta  s  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  ctinuitute  to  the  costs  of  higher 
education  for  their  children  These  as- 
sumptions, as  much  as  ^JVf  other  factors 
in  the  program  Including  its  appropria- 
tions, determine  whether  or  not  adequate 
scholarahip  aid  wUl  be  available  to  help 
yotuig  people  attend  college.  Under  a  set 
oi  general  guidelines  the  law  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
these  determioatioDs — in  the  form  of 
family  contribution  schedules^and  sub- 
mit his  recommenda Lions  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  expected  lamiiv  cnntj  Ibuticn 
Is  then  subtractftl  frt^ia  $1,400  to  iet«T- 
mine  the  amount  j:  rtnantuU  an!  a  stu- 
dent is  entl-  :ed  icy  \  :  ovui  d  tnis  amo'int 
does  not  exce»»tj  cinp-:)rtlf  of  the  rnst  of 
attending  'olV^w-* 

In  short  if  tfw  fan\ily  rndtrfbntion 
schedules  ar^  rmlirtir  a.id  "nurtahfr  thrr 
the  BEOCr   pTogra.Ti    will   nathortEC  the 


kind  of  adequate  scholarship  aid  that  the 
law  Intended  and  many  families  need.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  family  contribu- 
tion schedules  Include  unreoscnablv  high 
expectations  about  the  capacity  of  low- 
and  middle-income  families  lo  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  higher  cducatlcn  for  their 
children,  the  BEOG  will  not  be  able  to 
rrovide  the  kind  of  h^ln  necessary  and 
thou'^ands  oX  talented  young  people  in 
this  country  will  continue  to  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  further  their  educa- 
tion after  high  school. 

CONCKESaiONAI.    OVESSISHT 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  appropriate  committees  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
h-'.vc  been  foUowint!  the  administration's 
proposals  for  family  contribution  sched- 
ules very  carefully.  Bo'h  thf  Education 
Subcom-nlttee  In  the  Senate  and  the 
Special  Education  Subcommittee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  tlie  able 
leadership  of  Senator  Pell  and  Con- 
gressman CHara.  resnectivelv.  hive  been 
pirovidlng  the  kind  of  acMve  review  and 
oversight  that  this  i.ssue  requires. 

These  hearings  have  ld?ntlfed  a  num- 
ber of  serious  problem-  in  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  family  contribution 
schedule.  At  the  Senate  hearings  last 
Febiuarv  22.  It  became  very  cleT  that 
(he  originally  proposed  contribution 
schedule  placed  an  imre-Us'lcally  high 
exncctaMon  on  the  ability  cf  families 
generally  to  contribute  to  'he  hleher  ed- 
ucation of  their  children,  and  placed  par- 
tl^ulirly  unrealistic  expectaiions  in  re- 
gard to  the  families  of  farmers  or  small 
businessmen.  These  proposed  family  con- 
tribution schedules  for  the  BEOG  pro- 
gram required  many  families  to  pay  for 
their  children's  college  costs  than  the 
schedules  currently  used  by  most  col- 
leges to  determine  student  aid.  For  ex- 
ample, OE's  original  proposal  would  have 
denied  ild  entirely  to  the  children  of 
fnrmer!.  or  small  businessmen  with  assets 
of  $3-1.000  or  more,  even  If  they  had  re- 
ceived no  Income  at  a'l  the  previous  year. 
In  rdditlon.  this  Initial  proposal  would 
have  provided  substantially  less  asslst- 
-'T"?  ti  manv  children  of  large  families 
than  they  would  have  received  under 
either  ol  the  two  Independent  schclar- 
ihln  services — the  Ameilcan  college  test- 
ing program  and  the  college  scholarship 
service. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  at  which 
we  received  excellent  testimony  from 
Mr  Richard  Hawk,  the  cxerutivr  director 
of  the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Co- 
ordinating Commission,  I  initiated  a 
letter  to  Commi.s-loner-deslRnat<»  Ottina, 
.signed  !)v  .Senato:  Vt.i\  an.!  :^1  other 
Smafiirs.  exprrs.sine  our  concvn^s  in 
•htsc  a  eas  and  rec  iminenrtin*  tha*  the 
;  ropcsed  conlributMjn  schedule  be  ad- 
.  u.si«'d 

I  a.vk  ur.euuni'ius  >  ojisent  ttiat  a  copy 
•  d  thai  kau-:-  aiul  a  copy  U'  tin;  ttifuiMJuy 
.uid  olhtr  ma-ienals  iuUiiitied  by  Mr. 
Ha-i^t  be  yniited  in  tiw  UEi.oa:j  at  Hie 
fud  uf  m>   remark.s 

The  PRFSIDINO  OF?^rER.  Without 
'bjri:tlori    it  Is  ro  nrdered. 
<Bec  exhibit  1  ' 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  In 
reply  to  our  concerns  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation made  some  minor  modifications 
In  the  middle  of  May.  These  modifica- 
tions did  not.  however,  even  begin  to 
adequately  address  the  problems  we  had 
identified.  But,  because  the  1973  fall 
term  of  college  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  indicat- 
ing that  I  believed  these  changes  repre- 
sented a  small  step  In  the  right  direction 
and  urged  him  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram immediately  on  an  interim  basis, 
so  that  grants  would  be  available  In  the 
fall.  In  that  same  letter,  however,  I 
imderscored  my  continuing  concerns  and 
recommended  several  more  significant 
modifications  to  assure  the  necessary 
relief  in  time  for  the  second  year  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee held  further  hearings  on  this 
problem  on  October  11.  These  hearings 
illustrated  the  problems  we  had  identi- 
fied last  spring  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  modest  modifications  the  Office  of 
Education  had  made  in  the  hiterim.  For 
example,  the  Office  of  Education  testi- 
mony revealed  how  children  of  farm 
families  or  families  with  small  businesses 
were  qualifying  for  aid  under  this  pro- 
gram at  a  substantially  lower  rate  than 
applicants  as  a  whole.  And  it  was  re- 
vealed that  sim'lar  problems  existed  for 
the  children  of  widows  and  widowers, 
and  yoimg  people  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

At  that  hearing.  I  continued  to  urge 
Commissioner  Ottina  to  make  the  major 
kinds  of  adjustments  that  are  required. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  Commission's  testimony  appear  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  2.) 

RECENT    ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  say  that  in  response  to  our 
continuing  concern  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  now  made  an  important  change 
in  the  family  contribution  schedule.  This 
change  will  be  particularly  helpful  to 
many  children  from  farm  families  or 
families  with  small  bu.sine.sses :  children 
of  widows  or  widowers;  and  children 
from  lower  income  families  who  have 
built  up  equity  n  their  homes  over  a 
number  of  years.  The  Office  of  Education 
described  this  change  in  a  statement  by 
Commissioner  of  Education.  John  Ottina, 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  Friday,  November  30,  1973,  and  pro- 
vided those  of  us  on  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  with  a  copy  of  the  testi- 
mony at  the  .same  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  statement  ajipear  In  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
change  provides  a  far  more  equitable 
treatment  of  assets  for  some  of  the  ap- 
plicants under  the  BEOG  program.  While 
the  details  of  this  change  are  too  tech- 


nical and  complex  to  discuss,  let  me,  by 
way  of  example,  point  out  what  these 
changes  mean. 

Under  the  previous  regulations,  a  farm 
family  of  four  with  one  son  or  daughter 
going  to  college  and  an  annual  Income 
of  $3,000  or  less  and  farm  assets  of  $34,- 
000  would  have  qualified  for  no  scholar- 
ship help  at  all.  Under  the  recent  change 
in  the  regulations,  that  same  family  can 
now  qualify  for  up  to  $1,375  in  scholar- 
ship aid  for  their  son  or  daughter.  In  to- 
tal, this  change  could  make  up  to  $100 
million  of  additional  funding  available  to 
help  young  people  pay  for  the  cost  of 
attending  college. 

I  commend  Commissioner  Ottina  for 
proposing  this  much-needed  and  very 
Important  change.  But  while  it  repre- 
sents a  very  important  step  toward  re- 
solving some  of  the  problems  in  the  ear- 
lier family  contribution  schedule,  it  is 
only  a  first  step. 

Serious  problems  remain  In  other 
areas  and  I  intend  to  continue  urging 
appropriate  action— hopefully  through 
the  administrative  modifications,  but 
tlirough  legislation  if  necessary— to  re- 
move these  remaining  problems. 

REMAINING    PROBLEMS 

First,  the  so-called  family-size  offset  in 
the  administration's  proposal  is  simply 
too  low.  This  is  the  amount  of  income  a 
family  is  permitted  to  deduct  before  the 
regulations  expect  a  family  contribu- 
tion toward  the  costs  of  higher  education 
for  its  children.  This  family  size  offset 
figure  is  currently  at  a  level  almost  equal 
to  the  poverty  level.  A  family  of  four,  for 
example,  is  expected  under  the  current 
schedule  to  be  able  to  provide  for  its  sub- 
sistence needs  with  an  income  of  $4,300. 
That  family  is  then  expected  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  cost  of  college  20  percent  of 
any  income  in  excess  of  $4,300 — with  the 
exception  of  Federal  taxes  paid,  un- 
usually high  medical  expenses  or  em- 
ployment-related expenses.  This  expec- 
tation is  simply  not  realistic.  Tlie  family 
offset — that  is  the  point  at  which  fam- 
ily contributions  are  required — should  be 
adjusted  upward  at  once.  The  Office  of 
Education  has  indicated  that  it  will  ad- 
just the  existing  family  size  offset  to  re- 
flect inflation  during  the  previous  year, 
but  this  Is  simrly   not  enough. 

Mr.  Richard  Hawk  proposed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  family  size  offsets  be  derived 
from  the  low  standard  of  living  budget 
calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics— as  they  are  in  the  American  col- 
lege testing  program.  Tatle  2  in  the  ma- 
terial from  Mr,  Hawk  which  will  appear 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  indicates  what 
this  kind  of  modiflration  would  mean.  A 
change  of  this  kind  makes  a  ereat  deal  of 
sense  to  me.  And  if  it  were  coupled  with 
an  increa.se  in  the  a.'^set  exemption,  either 
to  a  higher  fiat  rate  or.  as  Mr.  Hawk 
suggested,  in  a  manner  to  reflect  family 
size,  the  BEOG  program  would  be  con- 
siderably fairer  and  more  equitable  for 
families  across  the  board. 

Indeed,  the  entire  problem  of  assets  is 
still  a  long  way  from  being  resolved.  Tlie 
recent  change  announced  by  Commis- 
sioner Ottina  help?  provide  much-needed 
relief  to  some  farm  families,  but  many 


still  face  serious  problems.  The  National 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrators and  10  other  organizations 
recently  proposed  exempting  50  percent 
of  farm  and  small  business  assets  and 
raising  the  asset  exemption  from  $7,500 
to  $15,000,  and  I  endorse  that  recom- 
mendation. 

Second,  it  Is  very  clear  that  a  change 
has  to  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  paid  to  a  young 
person,  because  he  or  she  is  a  student. 
Currently  the  regulations  require  that 
100  percent  of  that  social  security  income 
be  used  by  students  to  pay  for- higher 
education  expenses.  No  recognition  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  in  many  families 
part  or  all  of  these  funds  are  relied  upon 
for  subsistence.  I  am  pleased  that  Com- 
missioner Ottina  indicated  in  his  testi- 
mony that  while  he  did  not  have  a  spe- 
cific change  in  mind,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation would  definitely  change  and  re- 
form its  treatment  of  this  kind  of  social 
security  benefits.  It  1".  clear  that  treat- 
ment of  these  benefits  should  be  liber- 
alized substantially. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  some  way 
must  be  found  to  simplify  the  apphca- 
tion  forms  for  the  BEOG  program.  Ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram are  simply  not  being  submitted  at 
anywhere  near  the  anticipated  rate  and 
reports  suggest  that  one  of  the  problems 
is  the  difficulty  and  confusion  generated 
by  the  apphcati-n  forms  themselves.  It  is 
absolutely  tragic  that  thousands  of 
young  people  w^ho  need  financial  aid  to 
attend  college  are  not  applying  for  it 
under  the  BEOG  program.  Part  of  the 
problem,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  unnec- 
essarily restrictive  regulations — such  as 
the  low  family  size  offset — that  make  in- 
eligible many  of  the  young  people  I  be- 
lievf  were  originally  intended  to  be 
served  by  this  program.  But  another  very 
important  factor,  it  appears,  is  the  apph- 
cation  forms  them.=elves.  The  Office  of 
Education  is  redoubling  its  efforts  to  en- 
courage all  eligible  students  to  apply  and 
it  is  plarming  to  extend  the  deadline  for 
application  forms  from  February  1  to 
Apri"  1.  While  I  commend  bcth  of  these 
efforts,  I  also  wonder  whether  serious 
thought  should  not  be  given  to  revising 
and  simpUfying  this  application — per- 
haps changing  it  from  a  self-computa- 
tion method. 

Mr.  President,  the  change  the  Office  of 
Education  has  announced  with  respect  to 
tl^e  treatment  of  assets  and  the  addi- 
tional help  it  means  to  young  people  from 
farm  famihes,  from  families  with  small 
businesses,  and  for  other  families  is  very 
significant.  I  commend  Commissioner 
Ottina  for  making  this  modification  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  lead  to  further 
changes  in  areas  such  ac  the  ones  I  have 
listed  above.  The  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grant  program  is  cne  cf  :he 
most  promismg  and  imjiortant  programs 
enacted  in  recent  years.  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  can,  through  further  modifica- 
tions of  some  of  its  exisung  regulations, 
Improve  it  to  the  point  where  it  can  truly 
provide  the  kind  of  assistance  so  des- 
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perately  needed  by  many  famiDes  knd 
young  people  acrous  the  country. 

BzaiBtT   1 

VS.  Skmats, 
WaaMnfften.  DC.  Mar^  39.  1973. 
Hon.  JoRii  OrriK*, 

OJ.  Comiminioner  of  Bditeatton  DctigrmaU. 

Department  of  Health.   Bdutatkim,  »nd 

Welf*rK.    WmiAlngUm,   D.C. 

DKMt    CnMiT— mrr«  -    We   woukt    like    to 

re^lAt^r   our  deep   concern   over   Lbe    (amUy 

ccntrtbatlon  scbediile  recenU;  proposed  by 

the  Ofllce  of  Ednc&tlon  for  the  BeifUc  Ettuca- 

tlonal    Opportuntty   Ormnt    Program. 

Durta;  the  Bducatlcn  Sabcoimnlttee  besr- 
tng  at  which  you  testUted  on  this  proposal. 
It  became  apparent  that  your  schedule  would 
require  many  ftunlllea  to  piy  more  o(  thetr 
children's  ccUege  costs  thaa  the  schedules 
currently  used  by  most  colleges  to  deter- 
mine student  sid. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  proposal 
w'llch  present  parUcnlar  problems  PVrst.  the 
schedule  wwnM  make  It  dllHo.iIt,  If  not  Im- 
possible, for  many  ehlldTen  of  fanners  or 
small  buatneaaiaen  to  receKe  the  scholarship 
atd  they  need  to  attend  ccUege  or  post- 
secondary  vocattenai  scfaocla  As  »e  Xnow, 
the  family  Taruier  or  the  snuai  buslnessniui 
needa  InveatiMenta  in  buUdlogs.  land  and 
equipment  ]uat  to  eke  out  a  living.  Yet.  these 
proposals  would  den;  aid  to  the  children  of 
small  Histnessmen  In  Rhode  Ishand  or  else- 
where In  this  country  who  have  assets  of 
»35  :<<30  or  more,  even  If  their  Income  was 
bplow  tj-.e  rioT^Tty  Itoe.  And  they  would  deny 
•r^i  iaj-Kt!  p  4.<1  to  children  of  a  farmer  la 
UinncK  t.i  a>r  <e  Income  U  t3fiOO  a  year  or 
ie.^3      r    ■  •-«   farm  is  W(  rth   S3S.0OO. 

S'-  -iT't!  /  this  propoaaJ  would  make  It  dtS- 
cu;i  1.,  r  nmny  children  In  large  famfllaa — 
b<:  th  po<.ir  %^.iX  mtddie-lBcoma  famlliea — to 
secure  the  aaatstance  they  need. 

In  boCb  theae  areas  your  proposal  vould 
provld:  substantially  lesa  asalstance  to  young 
people  than  they  would  receive  under  either 
of  the  two  current  Independent  scholarship 
services — the  Amsrlcan  College  Teathag  and 
the  College  Scholarship  Service 

We  are  very  proud  of  this  legislation  and 
pIe«.^ed  that  the  Administration  has  asked  for 
fun  fundtrxr  of  it  next  year  We  bettere  there 
l3  no  dlwi."^':!  ■  '.  between  these  cf  us  In  the 
CongTfsB  viid  ■^^i  «  m  the  Kaecutlve  Branch 
about  tne  nc>Hl  '..^  mr.ave  Onanclal  barrlera 
to  poat-aecx; Diary  education  and  W3  hope  to 
contlnna  wortt:  4  wtth  the  AdmlnlstratLon 
to  achieve  this  jual. 

W«  (eel  stnuigly.  however,  that  at  the  very 
least,  the  ichcdiile  st^ould  be  adjuatad  tm- 
oiediataly  In  these  two  areas  so  that  aU 
deserving  young  people  can  attend  college 
next  fall. 

With  warmest  personal  regarda. 
Sincerely, 

Wkltbl  r.  MoNnaLC. 
C  '.ait  inert,    3uhevmmtttee    on    Cfiiidren 
and   Yirtttk 

CukmcmjTE  Pd.1,. 
Ck<zlr'Ti«n.  SahcometUtce  on  Kiuciuion. 

UST    or   COBFOWSOH3 

Jaccb  K  Javtts  Kdniirrt  W  nrf-^»»  Tcn- 
ntn^s  Randolph  EdvEtrd  VI  K.-n!i^(l.  Altvn 
Ivi:  j<-  !tiuip  V  Hart  ( >»Je  W  Mt<.le«  4illaJ  R 
^je  eudn^Q  lU.  WU  DLli  M  BirrdKfe  .Aiac 
Cransx.  a  riurLoon  A.  WllllanM  Jt  ,  Btrris 
Bayh  "^.  >.  t.,  3,  Mclntyre.  ThoniAo  P  S<i»,  •«• 
ton,  H  '■'-•  ■'.  Humphrey,  Abraham  A.  Rlbl- 
poff,  Kr-i  ^'  f  HoITtn<?^  Dfrk  Ctarlt  Frank 
f-y<^rrrh  0-or9»  8  VF^Ot-"-"  J.■>^•■>  (1  T'trt- 
1/-T  Jtjnea  .Abijureadi  Wv;ia'Ti  !>  HaC^.swsy 
J  >^.n  O  ?*«ore  Krank  K  Mcwa.  Banild  S. 
aj«  .as,  ind  iiotxxt  r   r  taff  jr-X 


IFrom  the  CctftoaassioKAi.  Racoan, 
July  la.  1973) 
St*t«m«i«t  bt  RicHaao  C.  Haitk,  Sxauuiiva 
DisBCToa,    Mimnaarra    BEiches    BDtrcaxioN 

OoOBSINATTnc   COMMaWBOW 

(Prepared  for  the  US.  Senate  Education 

Subcommittee.  Feb  2J.  1973) 
Ut.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Conxmlttee 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  proposed  regulations  tor  the  Baolc  Sklu<::a- 
tlonal  Oppcrtunlty  Grant  Prcgram,  which 
potentially  can  make  post-secondary  educa- 
tion available  to  many  students  prevlousry 
excluded  frrm  edocatlon  beyond  high  school. 
Making  poet -secondary  education  realisti- 
cally a^casslble  to  an  dtlzens,  regardless  cf 
family  eccnomlc  status.  Is  an  Important  na- 
tional goal  and  a  serloua  prohleni  worthy  of 
your  oontlnolng  attention.  The  Basic  Oppcr- 
tunlty Oranta  Program  can  be  a  significant 
means  to  achieve  tht*  goal,  if  implemented 
property.  TTie  Congress  and  the  Education 
Subcommltte;  sre  to  be  commended  for  es- 
tablishing such  a  well  formulated  program. 
Those  of  us  who  are  striving  to  improve  ac- 
oesB  to  post-Geooodary  education  In  Minne- 
sota have  been  especially  gratified  by  the  per- 
sistent Intxreak  and  effort  of  our  own  distin- 
guished senator,  Walter  P.  Mondale. 

Winie  seme  proTl;lon«  of  the  proposed 
BBOO  r?gulatlons  are  commendable,  other 
provisions  are  wo  deficient  as  to  Impair  the 
potential  effectlveneEa  cf  the  program.  Im- 
plementation of  the  p^-ogram  under  the  pro- 
posed regulations  would  effectively  preclude 
grants  to  a  significant  portion  of  the  most 
needy  jtudents  In  Mlnn?scita  and  many  other 
states — thore  arhww  families  derive  their  tn- 
ootna  from  farming  or  operation  of  small 
business  estabttahmenta. 

TT;e  BBOO  Program  13  appropriately  di- 
rected to  the  students  who  are  least  able  to 
afiord  po3t- secondary  education,  because  aa 
we  have  found  In  Mtnne..ota.  It  Is  the  stu- 
dents from  low  Income  families  to  whom 
po-t-secondary  education  is  least  accessible. 
Indeed,  a  major  thrust  cf  the  effcrts  of  the 
Minnesota  Hlgtier  Education  Coordinating 
Oommlialon  this  year  baa  been  concerned 
with  m*rh»nt«T»M  to  Improve  access  to  p>ost- 
sacondary  education  for  low-lnccme  and  dis- 
advantaged studenta.  Tt.e  BBOO  Program, 
based  on  an  entitlement  principle,  can  com- 
plement otir  efforts  by  providing  a  base  upon 
which  state  efTorts  can  buUd 

It  l3  a3  an  entitlement  determination  sys- 
tem that  I  have  reviewed  the  proposed  gulde>- 
Unas,  and  It  Is  In  this  context  that  my  com- 
ments are  mad?.  I  note  this  ooateart  because 
when  balaiM:ed  against  tb«  existing  proce- 
dures used  to  determine  family  ability  to  pay. 
the  proposed  proccduraa  suffer  from  serious 
problems.  Social  security  payments  and  state 
Income  tax  payments,  for  example,  vary  di- 
rectly with  family  Inoonoe  level  (and  coming 
from  Ulnneacta  wKh  a  rather  hefty  state 
income  lax,  I  should  m^'e  »'-at  tnccme  tax 
varies  conaldernbly  by  stau-  aiaoi  Tie  Taria- 
tkjn  Is  not  reOected  iii  u.e  siah>  aili.wanre 
which.  I  ascume.  Is  Inclutt  J  1  .  -  r  Family 
Size  Offset.  Slmllarfy.  a  fa:i.J,;  .,  disposable 
Income  Is  directly  affected  by  the  amount  of 
property  tan  It  I3  required  to  piay.  Arthough 
I  presume  'hat  a  boosing  aflowanoe  Included 
tn  tre  Pamlfv  8t»B  OfTset  Includes  a  stand- 
ard pr-  perty  tax  allowance.  !t  ;«  qnlte  c'ear 
t.'al  ■  f!  pi  >p«"ly  lax  paid  ■•\tt:cT  d  re  tl; 
s,T  :titi:rr<  Uy  i.;.r  u^n  ren'  : >a y mei: '.a  1  will 
.  u.;  ,  f.'ij;n  '—.e  '..a.;.ila.'d  Aii'^wnjtCf  an'!  »lii 
a^  a  consequence,  alf a.  °.  t^.<.-  Liidlvklual  laoLr 
f^7'3  dtspcwable  Income  aj;cl  iMUty  to  pay  In  a 
manner  not  reflected  In  the  procedMre  pro- 
poned to  the  gulffellnaa. 

I  V--  ro«  hoypFtfr  -ons1»1--T  t^!«e  r'T^M'Tnr- 
sljrniflraii  •  ^V.'ti  the  «ntJtlrrBent  p«irpr»r  !r>- 
ormrTmf.«l  In  'Jie  IUBO<l  PTTj«rmm  Ol-en  the 
enuLk-mer.  ■   oonrept,  'Jie  ry^tcm   u.-«e«l   to  de- 


termine eligibility  should  be  sufficiently  sim- 
ple and  straight-forward  fcr  students  to  esti- 
mate the  approximate  alae  of  the  grant  fol 
which  they  might  qualify.  The  proposed  pro- 
cedure would  accomplish  this. 

TTie  proposed  guidelines  makes  another 
traportant  contrlbrrtlon  by  establlshmg 
standard.'^  and  definitions  that  have  been 
problematic  tn  student  aid  for  many  yearr-.  I 
refer  here  to  the  definition  cf  procedures  for 
Independent  Student,  for  «»etermlnlng  what 
year  of  Income  InfcrmaUon  to  uae.  fc«  Iden- 
tifying what  should  be  counted  as  unuaual 
expenses,  and  for  defining  what  should  be 
Included  as  an  asset.  For  years,  these  con- 
cepts hare  been  debated  and  vsrlous  pro- 
cedures and  deflnttlona  have  been  ured  by 
A-ianclal  aid  administrators.  By  establlnhlng 
standard  procedures,  the  guidelines  wlU  fa- 
ellttate  gr«>ateT  honaontal  equity  among  stu- 
dents by  treating  gtmii^r  stadents  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

There  are.  however,  four  problems  In  the 
proposed  guidelines  which  need  attention. 
Mrrt.  there  appears  to  be  no  appeal  proce- 
dure for  those  students  whrse  fflmlly  or 
financial  situation  changes  dramatically  be- 
tween the  base  year  (1972  for  anpltcanta  for 
the  1973-74  year)  and  the  year  in  which  the 
studenta  will  be  enrolled.  Ahhonifh  the  ma- 
jority of  students  are  not  affected,  the  »tu- 
dent  whose  famUy  experiences  a  sudden  loss 
of  Income  (thrrragh  the  death  of  a  father, 
loss  of  the  father's  Job.  or  some  other  un- 
f>redlctable  event),  could  be  excluded  from 
eligibility  to  the  BBOO  Program  and  a.<!  a 
oonseqiK-nce,  could  l>e  dey^rtred  of  post-sec- 
ondary education.  The  system  shoi  Id  oro- 
vlde  a  procedure  to  meet  needs  of  students 
who  experience  sudden  Income  losses. 

Second,  the  proposed  procedure  for  evalu- 
ating family  assets  would  cffectlTely  exclude 
the  majority  of  Itw  l-icome  farm  »nd  small 
bualneas  families.  This  Is  a  particularly  serl- 
otB  proMem  for  a  state  such  as  Minnesota 
wliere  approximately  13  percent  of  our  pop-i- 
latton  la  on  the  farm  aid  ro'"'hly  se\en 
percent  of  the  families  are  small  basloesa 
owners.  Tabic  i  Indicates  t>'at  the  median  ad- 
justed gross  Income  fcr  farmers  In  Minne- 
sota la  approxlmatelv  W.SOO  per  year  This 
would  clearly  identify  students  from  these 
families  as  a  target  for  the  BBOO  Program 
becansa  of  tbe  very  limited  dispoaable  In- 
cotne  of  these  families  ar>d  the'r  relative  and 
absolute  Inability  to  bear  the  post  sccooaary 
educational  expenses  of  their  children.  We 
know  atao  that  farmers  require  sl^nlflrant 
Investment  In  capital — bcth  la^d  nnd  equip- 
ment— to  earn  an  Income.  The  typical  farmpr 
needs  net  capital  assets  (as  opposed  to  Ikiuld 
assets)  In  excsas  of  934.000  merely  to  eain  • 
living.  Yet.  under  the  proposed  guidelines, 
any  family  with  net  asseta  (regardleaa  of 
their  purpose  or  natvire)  in  excess  of  $34  OOU 
Is  automatically  excluded  frrm  the  BEOG 
Program  Thus,  the  effect  of  these  guldeHrT^s 
would  be  to  exchid?  from  the  PEOO  Program 
the  matorlty  of  farm  famnir!<  and  a  hlgfi 
proportion  of  &n\a!1  bTislneaa  families  who 
would  otherwise  ualify  becatisc  of  their  low 
lucomea  and  Uieir  inability  to  pay  for  the 
post -secondary  expenses  of  their  children. 
More  than  S.OOO  students  from  farm  fam:  les 
aro  graduated  from  Minnesota  hljh  schools 
en  nu  ally 

T^  r^.  the  proposed  guHellnei"  suggest  an 
ability  to  contrfbtite  from  bo'fi  In'-cme  and 
assets  that  is  not  realistic  wlien  cr mparwl 
to  the  assessments  niid^  by  the  Am-rlcan 
C  Uege  Testing  Program  and  the  College 
8-ho!arsh'p  Service.  Table  II  contains  a  com- 
:>iu-i  .  a  of  the  contribution  expected  from 
rwj^ :.'.■?  with  Income  of  87500  and  QS8c:e  of 
»!^nix)  tinder  the  system  proposed  tn  th^ 
r\)k>nnpii  nni  the  ACT  and  CSB  reM  snal- 
yiiLs  5.stem.s  It  can  bs  observed  that  for  aB 
faniil .  «ii-rs  th  •  ocntrlbirtloc  exjieirted  by  the 
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procedure  outlined  In  the  guidelines,  from 
both  income  and  assets,  la  conalderablv  in 
excess  of  that  expected  by  the  two  other 
systems.  This  suggests  that  the  use  of  the 
proposed  system  will  net  provide  the  neces- 
sary assistance  for  the  target  populatloa  to 
pursue  post-Eecondary  education  because  of 
an  unrealistic  expectation  of  what  the  family 
can  provide.  The  danger  of  this  procedure 
13  that  It  wUl  undermine  the  significant  po- 
tential of  the  BEOO  Program  by  promising 
more  than  It  will  deliver. 

My  final  polat  la  also  exemplified  In  Table 
II.  As  family  size  Increases,  the  difference  in 
the  contribution  expected  by  the  proposed 
procedure  Increases  when  compared  to  the 
ACT  and  CSS  systems.  This  Is  undoubtedly 
caused  by  Iruwiequate  Family  Size  Offsets  In 
the  procedure  outlined  In  the  guidelines. 
ladeed,  this  should  not  be  surprising  when 
one  considers  that  the  proposed  allowance 
for  the  summer  expenses  of  an  Independent 
Student  are  ret  at  $7C0  and  the  proposed 
allowance  for  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a 
two-person  family  are  set  at  only  (2800  for 
an  entire  year.  It  would  appear  that  the  Fam- 
ily Size  Offsers  are  considerably  below  that 
which  Is  required  to  maintain  a  family  and 
that,  as  family  size  Increases,  the  Pamlly 
Steo  Offsets  are  Increasingly  Inadequate.  The 
negative  potential  created  by  this  procedure 
Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  large  families 
tend  to  be  concentrated  among  the  lower 
Income  segments  of   the  population. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  three  additional  potential 
problems  Realizing  the  potential  of  this  pro- 
gram depends  on  a  succesful  beginning.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  BEOO  Pro- 
gram will  be  Implemented  by  the  middle  of 
April  at  the  latest.  By  this  time.  Institutions 
have  made  their  awards  and  arc  In  the  proc- 
ess of  notifying  students.  If  the  program 
Is  implemented  much  later,  bo'h  students 
and  Institutions  are  likely  to  be  confused  by 
the  procoss. 

Second,  since  the  program  Is  based  on  an 
entitlement  concept,  adequate  funding  Is 
crucial.  We  cannot  afford  to  raise  false  hopes. 
When  lo'jv  income  students  leam  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a  grant  because  they  meet 
the  criteria  (presumably  realistic  criteria), 
the  funds  recessary  to  meet  students'  ex- 
pectations must  be  available.  Their  confi- 
dence In  this  society's  ability  to  deliver  on 
promises  is  at  stake:  their  confidence  In 
governmental  pr(x:es9es  hangs  In  the  balance. 
That  is  not,  I  would  snbmlt,  an  Insignificant 
challenge. 

Finally,  I  would  appeal  to  you  to  provide 
funding  for  other  student  aid  programs.  The 
BEOO  Is  appropriately  targeted  to  thCK.se  stu- 
dents most  In  need  But.  college  costs  are 
Increasing  faster  thin  family  Incomes,  and 
meeting  the  rising  costs  Is  Irrrea-'lngly  dlftl- 
cult  for  students  from  mldd!e-ln?ome  fam- 
Ues.  It  Is  of  Interest  that  a  survey  of  a  sim- 
ple of  Minnesota  banks  revealed  that  58 
percent  do  not  plan  an  Increase  In  student 
loans  and  62  percent  do  not  plan  to  make 
loans  In  excess  of  the  subsidized  proportion 
available  under  the  new  PISL  regulations. 
Proposed  guidelines  for  the  BEOO  Program 
must  be  reviewed  and  funding  for  other  stu- 
dent aid  programs  must  be  considered  In  the 
context  of  raising  costs  and  inadequate  aid 
for  both  low  and  middle  Inoome  stiidents. 

Summarizing,  Mr  Chairman  I  w.Duld  pro- 
poee  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  An  appeal  procedure  should  be  incor- 
porated Into  the  proposed  BEfXJ  process  to 
accommodate  suddea  financial  changes  for 
individual  studenta. 

(2)  The  evaluation  of  family  assets  should 
be  modified  to  prevent  the  systematic  exclu- 
sion of  low  Income  fanners  and  &ma.n  busl- 
nsas  oiwners  from  the  BEOO  Program 

(3)  The  PamUy  8Ue  OlTsets  should  oe  ad- 
justed upw<krd  to  more  reallatlcaiiy  represeut 
the  living  expenses  of  larger  families  and  to 
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provide  a  more  accurate  assessment  of  par- 
ents' abUlty  to  pay  regardless  of  the  family 
alze. 

In  addition,  I  would  virge  this  committee 
to  encourage  a  timely  Implementation  of  the 
BEOO  Program,  to  seek  adequate  funding  of 
the  program  and  to  strive  for  adequate  f imd- 
Ing  for  the  other  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Thank  3rou,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  you.  I  hope  my  com- 
ments will  be  helpful  in  your  deliberations. 

TABLE    l.-WSTRIBUTION     OF    IfllNWSOTA    FARMS    BV 
AlWOimi  Of  SALES  ANO  NET   tNCO*€,   1970 


Sales 


Under  K.SOO 21. «? 

J2.bOO  to  J4,999 1*.1« 

JbilOO  to  $9,999 20,976 

}10,000  to  J19,999 27.081 

J?0,000  (o  $39.999 19,509 

$40,000  and  •»«» '.31' 


Net 

Percent 

irKOme 

19.  & 

$1,059 

12.8 

2.049 

18.9 

3,492 

2«.5 

«,208 

17.6 

9,962 

6.6 

25.66* 

Total nO,747 


100.0 


Note   Medians:  Sales  $9,950:  net  income  $3,473.  Farm  popu- 
lation equal  455.000  Or  11.9  percent  o1  total  population. 

TABLE  II. -COMPARISON  Of  EXPECTED  FAMILV  CONTRI- 
BUTION FROM  INCOME  ANO  NET  WORTH  DERIVED  FROM 
FEDERAL.  CSS  AND  ACT  COMPUTATION  PROCEDOfiES 


Nvmbef  oi  dependeat  ctiildrea 

CompuUtion  procedure 

1 

3 

S 

7 

Expected  family  contribu- 
tion liom  income: 
Federal              

J701 
635 
690 

375 

319 

0 

1,076 
954 
S90 

$41? 
167 
70 

J7S 

238 

0 

787 

405 

70 

$208 

(30) 
(100> 

375 

165 

0 

583 

135 

(lOO) 

0 

CSS            

(JIJJ) 

ACT 

(340) 

Dpected  lanuly  conUibu- 
tion  liom  net  woitb: 
Federal              . 

375 

CSS 

ACl  1                  

162 

Q 

Expected  family  contiitiu- 
tion  composite: 
Federal           

375 

CSS                 

29 

ACT             

(340) 

15.  Multiply  available  assets  by  0.05-. 

16.  Parental    contribution    from    as- 

sets             205 

17.  Add   lines   11    plus   16   to  obtain 

standard  contribution  from  In- 
come and  assets.  370  plus  205--         575 

18.  Multiply    standard    contribution 

by  multiple  student  rate  to  de- 
termine expected  family  contri- 
bution for  each  family  member 
in  postsecondary  education £75 

19.  Effective  income  of  student 0 

20.  Determine  net  assets  of  sttadents        200 

21.  Multiply  student's  net  assets  by 

0.33 

22.  Students   contribution   from   as- 

sets    8'' 

23.  Total  family  contribution  equals 

sum  of  lines  18  plus  19  plus  22.         642 

Maximum  BEOO  eUglblllty,  $1,400  minus 
$612  equals  $758. 

iregatlve  figur;s  In  par2n theses. 

Wage    Earner,    Two    Dependent    Children, 
One  In  CoUege  with  6200  Savings. 

Taxable  Income,  $7,700. 

Net  Assets,  $14,600. 

(BEOG  guidelines  from  Federal  Register) 

Summary  of  ealculation» — Proposed  method 

(In  dollars  1 

1.  Parent's    adjusted    gross    Income 

m   1972    -- —     7.670 

2.  Other  pwirental  Income  in  1973 —  30 

3.  Parent's  adjtisted  annual  Income 

In    1972    7.700 

4.  Parent's  Federal  Income  tax  paid 

in  1972 640 

5.  Effective  family  Income  in  1972..     7, 160 

6.  Pamlly  size  offset 4,300 

7.  Unusual  expenses 0 

8.  Employment  expense  offset 0 

9.  Total  offset  against  income  (lines 

6-l-7-»-8)    '*.30O 

10.  Dtscretlonary      Income      (line     6 

minus  line  9) 2.860 

11.  Multiply  discretionary  income  by 

applicable  rate  to  obtain  stand- 
ard contribution  (  xOJO) 672 


I  Excludes  nat  assets  in  excess  of  $15,000  for   retirement 

allowance. 

Note-  Case  dab:  2  parents,  1  parent  employed,  lather  age 
43  Adjusted  gross  family  income  equal  $7,500  Net  Koith  eqiol 
$15,000.  Onl/  admstment  to  lamily  incorTie  is  the  amount  oi 
Federal  income  tax  liability. 

Expected  Famh-t  CoNTniBtmr^N  fhe  Depttto- 

ENT     STXTDENTS,     ACADEMIC     YEAB     1973-74 

Wage  earner,  two  dependent  children,  one 
In  college  with  $200  savings. 

Taxable  ln:"ome.  $7,700. 

Net  assets,  $14,600. 
Summary  of  calculation  a— Proposed  method 
(In  dollars) 

1.  Parent's  adjusted  gross  Income  In 

1972 7,670 

2.  Other  parental  Income  In  1972 —  30 
3    Parent's  adjustec  annual  Income 

In  1972 - 7.700 

4.  Parent's  Federal  Inccane  tax  pa  -< 

In  1972 *4<» 

5.  Effective  family  Income  In  1972..     7,  160 
a.  Family  size  offset 6,310 

7.  Unusual   eipenses 0 

8.  Employment   expense  cff-set 0 

9.  To'i      cffsets      against      Income 

(lines  6  plus  7  plus  8) 6,310 

10.  Discretionary      Income      (line      6 

minus   l:ne    9) 1,850 

11.  Mult:ply  discretionary  Lncon>e  by 

applicable  rave  to  obtain  stand- 
ard contr'.bullon    a  .20 370 

12.  Determine  n   t  aisets  of  pareiits-.    14,300 

13.  Subtract  asset  reserve 10,600 

14.  AvaUable  parental  assets 4.100 


12.  Determine  net  assets  of  parents..   14,  600 

13.  Subtract  asset  reserve 7,500 

14.  Available  parental  assets 7,100 

16.  Multiply  available  assets  by  0.06- .  0 

16.  Parental    contribution    from    as- 

sets           355 

17.  Add    lines    II    plus    16    to   obtain 

standard  contribution  from  In- 
come and  assets  572-355) 827 

18.  Multiply     standard     contribution 

by  multiple  prudent  ra'e  t-o  de- 
termine expected  family  contri- 
bution for  each  family  mem- 
ber In  postseccndary  education 

(Xl.OO)   T '^ 

19.  Effective  Income  of  student 0 

20.  Determine  net  assets  of  students.         200 

21.  Multiply   student's    net    assets    by 

0.33 ° 

22.  Students    contribution    from    as- 

sets    ^'' 

23.  Total   family  contribution  equaU 

sum   of    lines    18   plus    19    plus 


22 


994 


Maximum    BEOG    Eligibility  =  $1,400-944 
=  .$406. 
Negative  figures  in  parentheses. 

CAEZ    NO.    1 

Farm  family,  three  dependent  children,  one 
In  college  with  $200  sivmgs. 

Taxable  Income.  $3,690. 

Net  assets.  $34,900. 
Summary  of  calcvlaticiu — Proposed  method 
!In  dollars  1 

1.  Parent's  adjusted  gross  Income  In 

1972    8.690 

2.  Other  parental  Inccme  In  1972 —  0 
8.  Parent's  adjusted  annual  Income 

In  1973 3,690 
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Summary  of  calculationa — Prcrpoaed 
mettiod — Oontmued 
(In  dollars  I 
Parent's  Federal  Income  tax  paid 

in  197a-.- --- -  0 

Effective  family  Income  In  1973..     3.690 


599 


599 

0 

300 


67 


860 


Family  size  offset- 6,420 

Unusual  expenses -  0 

Employment  expense  offset 0 

Total  offsets  against  Income  (lines 

6f7  +  8)   6,420 

10.  Discretionary  income   (line  5  mi- 

nus line  9)..- - --.     2.730 

11.  Multiply  discretionary  Income  by 

applicable  rate  to  obtain  stand- 
ard contribution    (x0.30) 546 

12.  Determine  not  assets  of  parent*..  34.900 
13    Subtract  ass?t  reserve-- 12.000 

14.  Available  parental  assets 22.900 

15.  Multiply  available  assets  by  O.OS. 

16  Parental    contribution    from    as- 

sets   ---- --     M*5 

17  Add   lines    11    plus    16   to   obtain 

standard  contribution  from  in- 
come and  assets  »l,145-»546  — 

18  Multiply  standard  eontrlbutlan  by 

multiple  student  rate  to  deter- 
mine expected  family  contribu- 
tion for  each  family  member 
In  postsecondary  educ«tlon 
(x$l)    

19  Effective  Income  of  student 

20.  Determine  net  assets  of  students 

21.  Multiply  student's  net  aaaau  by 

033    - -- 

22.  Studsnts   ccntrlbutlon    from    as- 

sets     

23    Total  family  contribution  equals 
sum  of  lines  18  plus  19  plus  22. 

Maxlmum  Bi.O.O  ellglbUlty.  •1.400  mlnua 
$666  equals  1734. 

Negative  figures  in  parenthesM. 

Farm    family,    three    dependent    children, 
one  in  college  with  taoo  savings. 

Taxable  Income.  tS.egO. 

Net  asaeU,  (34.900. 
(BEOO    fuldeilnea    from    Federal    Register) 
Summary  of  calculations — PTopo*ed  method 
(In  dollars! 

1    Parent's    adjusted    gross    Income 

in  1973... 3.690 

2.  Other  parental  Income  In  1972 —  0 

3.  Parent's  adjusted  annual  income 

in  1972... 3,690 

4    Parent's  Federal  Income  tax  paid 

in  1972 - - 0 

EffecUve  family  Income  in  1972..  S.  690 

Family  slxe  offset .  6,060 

Unusual  expenses 0 

Employment  expense  offset 0 

Total  offsets  against  Income 

(Llnee  ef7*8) 5,060 

Discretionary      income      (lln«     5 

minus  line  9) 0 

Multiply  dUcretlonary  income  by 
applicable  rate  to  obtain  stand- 
ard  contribution    (030x0) 0 

12.  Determine  net  aaaeU  of  parenu..  34,  900 

13.  Subtract  asset  reserve -  7.500 

14  Available  parental  asseu 27,400 

15  Multiply  available  assets  by  0  05 

16.  Parental  contribution  from  assets     1,  370 

17  Add   lines    11    plus    16    to   obtam 

standard  contribution  from  In- 
come and  assets- -     1.370 

18  Multiply     standard    contribution 

by  multiple  student  rate  to  de- 
termine expected  family  contri- 
bution for  each  family  member 
In  postsecondary  education 
(xlOO)    - l,r70 

19.  Effective  income  of  student 0 

20.  Determine  net  assets  of  students         200 

31.  Multiply  student's  net   assets   by 

033    - 

32.  Students  contribution  from  assets  67 

33.  Total  family  contribution  equals 

sum  of  lines  18  plus  19  plus  32     1.  437 


Maximum    BEOO    ellglbUlty  =  »l,400-»l,- 
437  =  0. 

Negative  figures  In  parentheses. 

Oas  station   attendant,  one  cbUd  In  col- 
lege with  $200  In  savings. 

Taxable  Income.  $5J00. 

Net  asaeU,  $8,400. 
Summary  of  calculation — Propoted   method 
[In  dollars] 

1.  Parent's  adjusted  gro3s  Income  in 

1973     6,200 

2.  Other  parental  Income  In  1973..  0 

3.  Parent's  adjusted  annual  income 

in  1972 6,200 

4    Parent's  Federal  Income  tax  paid 

in  1972 320 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 


6    EffecUve  family  Income  In  1972..     4.880 


6.  Family  size  offset 

7    Unusual  expenses 

8.  Employment  expense  offset. 


..  3,950 
0 
0 


9.  Total  offsets  against  Income  (lines 

6>7^8)    3.960 


10.  Discretionary     inctxne      (Ilns     6 

minus  line  9) MO 

11  Multiply  discretionary  income  by 
applicable  rate  to  obtain  stand- 
ard contribution  X.  20) 186 

12.  Determine  net  assets  of  parents..     8,400 

13  Subtract   asset    reserve 9,000 

14  Available  parental  assets 0 

15.  Multiply  available  assets  by  0.05. 

16  Parental    contribution    from    as- 

sets   -- 0 

17  Add    lines    11    plus    16    to   obtain 

standard  contribution  from  In- 
come and  assets 186 

18  Multiply  standard  contribution  by 

multiple  student  rate  to  deter- 
mine expected  family  contribu- 
tion for  each  family  member  in 
postsecondary  education  (X 
1  OO)     186 

19.  Effective    Income    of   student 0 

20.  Determine  net  assets  of  students.         200 

21.  Multiply  student's  net  assets  by 

0  33 

22.  Studenu    contribution    from    as- 

sets  67 

23.  Total  family  contribution  equals 

sum  of  lines  18  plus  19  plus  22.         253 

Maximum      B.E.O.O.      KllglblUty  =  $1400— 
$253=$1.147 

Negative  figures  in  parentheses. 

Oas  Station  Attendant.  One  Child  in  Col- 
lege, with  $300  In  Savings. 

Taxable  Income.  $5J00 

Net  AsseU.  $8,400 

(BEOO  guidelines  from  Federal  Register) 

Summary  of  calculations — Fropoaed  method 

[In  dollars) 

1.  Parent's  adjusted  gross  income  In 

1972 5.300 

2.  Other  parental  Income  In  1072 0 

3.  Parent's  adjusted   annual   Income 

in  1972 5.300 

4.  Parent's  Federal   income  tax  paid 

in  1B73.- - 320 

5.  EffecUve  family  Income  In  1972..     4.880 

6.  FamUy  size  offset.. 3,360 

7.  Unusual  expense* 0 

8.  Employment  Expense  offset 0 

9.  Total  offseu  against  Income  (lines 

6   4-  7   -(-  8) .-   3,350 

10.  Discretionary      Income      (Uns     6 

minus  line  9) 1.530 

11.  Multiply   discretionary   Income   by 

applicable  rate  to  obtain  stand- 
ard contrlbuton  (X  0  30) 806 

12.  Determine  net  assets  of  parents..  8.400 
IS.  Subtract  asset  reserve. 7.800 

14.  AvaUsble  parental  asset* 900 

15.  Multiply  avaUable  assets  by  .06... 


1".  Parental  contribution  from  assets.         45 

17.  Add    lines    11    plus    16   to   obUln 

standard  contribution  frwn  In- 
come and  assets 361 

18.  Multiply  standard  contribution  by 

multiple  student  rata  to  deter- 
mine expected  family  member  In 
postseE»>ndary  education  (x  1.00)       351 

19.  Effective  Income  of  student. 0 

20.  Determine  net  assets  of  students..  0 

21.  Multiply    student's   net   asseU   by 

33. 

22.  Students  contribution  from  assets.         67 

23.  Total    family   contribution   equals 

sum  of  lines  18  plus  19  plus  22..       418 

Maximum   BEOO   Ellglblllty  =  $l,400-$418 
=  $972. 
Negative  Figures  in  Parentheses. 

Sttppltment  to  thb  Statement  bt  Richaxd 
C.  Hawk.  Exxcdtivx  DnterroB.  Minkxsota 
HicHEn  Education  Coordinatino  CoMiiis- 

SION 

Prepared  for  the  United  States  Senate  Edu- 
cation  Subcommittee,   February   22,    1973 
My  testimony  recommends  three  modifica- 
tions to  the  proposed  BEOO  guidelines: 

(1)  An  appeal  procedure  should  be  Incor- 
porated Into  the  proposed  BEOO  program  to 
acconunodate  sudden  financial  changes  for 
Individual  students. 

(3)  The  evaluation  of  family  assets  should 
be  modified  to  prevent  the  systematic  ex- 
clusion of  low  Income  farmers  and  small 
buslnesj  owners  from  the  BEOO  Prograni. 
(3)  The  FamUy  Size  Offsets  should  be  ad- 
Justed  upward  to  more  realistically  represent 
the  living  expenses  of  larger  families  to  pro- 
vide a  more  accurate  assessment  of  parents' 
ability  to  pay  regardless  of  the  family  size. 
Since  the  VS.  Office  of  Education  Is  de- 
veloping an  appeal  procedure  for  the  BEOO 
Program,  this  sta'-ement  wUl  descr.be  specific 
procedures  for  accomplishing  the  latter  two 
recommendations. 

Procedures  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  for  deriving  a  composite  estimate 
of  a  family's  abUlty  to  contribute  toward 
educational  costs  treat  Income  «md  net  as- 
sets Independently.  Exclusive  consideration 
of  these  two  elements  of  a  family's  financial 
strenkj'.h  may,  and  often  does,  result  In  groes 
Inequities  In  the  computation  of  Expected 
FamUy  Contributions.  The  financial  strength 
of  famUles  varies  by  (1)  the  level  of  dis- 
posable Income,  (3)  the  amount  and  nature 
cf  net  asseU.  and  (3)  family  size.  A  change 
In  any  of  these  factors  significantly  affects 
a  family's  abUlty  to  m:et  bas.c  maintenance 
and  other  costs. 

A  need  asaeasment  procedure,  even  In  a 
simplistic  form,  should  Include  and  consider 
these  related  factors  simultaneously.  Com- 
putation procedures  bated  on  these  princi- 
ple* have  been  validated  by  economists  and 
demonstrate  that  when  net  asseu  are  con- 
sidered together  with  income  level,  the  dis- 
tribution of  famUles  by  order  of  financial 
strength  varies  considerably  from  the  dis- 
tributions obtained  when  Income  and  net 
assets  are  considered  exclusively.* 

When  current  Income  Is  leas  than  that  re- 
quired to  provide  for  basic  maintenance  of 
th*  family,  net  asset  resources  would  be 
utilized  and  thereby  reduced  to  enable  the 
family  to  meet  day  to  day  expenses.  Con- 
*equenUy.  a  famUy  abUlty  to  contribute  to- 
ward educational  cosu  from  Its  stock  of  net 
aaseU  should  oe  diminished  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  Its  income  deficiency.  Therefore,  when 
family  Income  Is  below  the  level  of  basic 
maintenance  requirements,  the  negative  ex- 
pectaUon  from  income  should  be  used  to  re- 


•  Welsbrod.  B.  A  and  Hanson.  W.  O.,  "An 
Income— Net  Worth  Approach  to  Measuring 
Economic  Welfare."  The  American  Kconomio 
lUvieio.  December,  1968    pp    1315-1330. 
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Diftef- 
entia! 


Alternative 
(airily  size 

incieir.ents 


entij 


t2.«00  . 

$550 

3.950 

J1.150 

950 

5.310 

1,360 

750 

6,420 

1,110 

700 

7,380 

960 

600 

8.120 

740 

700 

8.780 

660 

700 

9.400 

600 

700 

10,100 

660 

700 

10.760 

660 

700 

11.420 

660 

duce  the  poslUve  expectation  from  net  asset  Alternative  Family  Size  Offsets  are  provided 
resources  That  proportion  of  net  asset  re-  below  in  Table  II.  Even  though  they  are  de- 
sources  required  to  supplement  Income  to  rived  from  a  low  standard  of  living  budget, 
provide  for  basic  maintenance  should  not  be  the  allowances  for  family  Uvlng  expenses  are 
•taxed  "  to  obtain  an  index  of  the  family's  considerably  above  those  contained  In  the 
ability  to  contribute  toward  educaUonal  propos:d  regulations,  and  they  provide  Pam- 
costs  The  ••Tax"  on  discretionary  Income  Uy  Size  Offsets  that  more  realistically  repre- 
must  therefore,  take  Into  consideration  the  sent  the  expenses  families  would  encounter 
element  of  Income  deficiency  (negative  dls-  from  an  additional  family  member. 

cretlonary  income)  as  ^ell  »^J^^«  P=^'"2t«e  TABLE  I..-A  COMPARISON  OF  FAVILY  SIZE  OFFSETS  FOR 
Each  of  the  examples  which  follow  Ulustrate  „„,,y  rnNTRiwiTinM  <;pHrmii  f  for  thf  bfog 

the  principle  of  offsetting  negative  expecta-  THE  FAMILY  COMTRIBUTION  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  BEOG 
tlons   from   Income   with   expectations   from         PROGRAM 

net  assets  The  net  effect  of  this  procedure  Is 

to  consider  the  Income  and  asse'.s  of  the  fam-  Family  sire 

Uy  to'ether  and  to  minimize  the  extent  to  offsets  con- 

which  low  income  farmers  y^lth  l"3e  capital         F^^'W  _^  ta.ned  n  ,h, 

assets  would  te  systematically  excluded  from 

the  BEOG  Prajram. 

An  additional  adjustment  to  the  treatment       2 *i?2S 

of  a-SDt3  should  be  mad?  to  more  adequately       J J'^ 

reflect  the  potential  drain  on  the  Asset  Re-       i. '.'... '.'.'.'.'...'.'.  5^050 

ser/e  provided  in  the  regulations.  Both  the       i'.'.'.'.'.'".'.'.'.'.'.'.         5^700 

income  and  net  assets  of  a  family  are  meas-       7 6.300 

ure3  of  Its  financial  strength.  Both  the  flow       ° ^  ™g 

and  the  stock  of  economic  goods  can  suppcrt      Vi. ',','.'.',',',".'".'.         t.Wi 
current  consumption.  Assessment  of  a  fam-      w'.'.'".'.''.'"..'.         9.100 

lly's  ability  to  pay  for  education  must  con-      12 9.800 

elder  both  of  these  resource  elsments.  Given 

a  level  of  Income  and  a  stock  cf  economic  r^b.^    Alternative    Family    Size    Offsets   are 

goods,  a  family's  ability  to  provide  for  edu-  these  used  in  the  need  analysis  system  of  the 
cation  expenses  will  vary  with  the  number  In  American  College  Testing  Program.  (For  a 
the  family  unit  requiring  support.  detaUed    explanation    of    the    derivaUon    of 

The  function  of  an  asset  reserve  Is  to  pro-  tj,ere  Offsets  see  the  American  College  Test- 
vide  for  basic  maintenance  of  the  family  unit  ,ng  program.  1972  Revisions  in  the  ACT  Stu- 
In  the  event  of  unforeseen  emergencies,  e.g,  ^g^t  Need  Analysis  Service,  Iowa  City.  Iowa, 
temporal    unemployment,    unusual    medical      1972.  pp.  10-16.) 

expenses  during  prolonged  Illness,  losses  from  It  should  be  emohaslzed  that  these  alter- 

catastrophes  or  In  the  case  of  death  cf  a  native  Family  Size  Offsets  are  not  derived 
member  of  the  family,  for  burial  expenses,  j^^^  ^  budget  that  allows  liberal  living  ex- 
Just  as  a  proportion  of  family  Income,  penyes  for  the  f.imlly.  Rather,  they  are  de- 
varying  by  family  size,  must  provide  for  cur-  rjygd  from  the  consumption  expenditures, 
rent  maintenance  expenses  at  a  minimal  adjusted  to  December  1971.  that  the  Bureau 
level,  so  must  a  proportion  of  net  assets  ba  ^f  Laoor  Statistics  identified  as  associated 
reserved  to  pro^de  a  financial  resource  for  ^^^^^  ^  ,£,„  standard  of  living  In  the  United 
emergencies.  The  need  for  such  reserves  Is  gt^tes.  They  represent  an  approximation  of 
directly  r Mated  to  the  number  of  members  In  ^y^^  bxslz  expense  required  to  maintain  a 
the  famllv.  The  larger  the  family,  the  greater  f^njUy  at  a  living  standard  that  is  above  the 
the  potential  for  disaster  as  a  consequence  of  poverty  level  but  considerably  below  the  llv- 
unusual  events.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  the  ^^g  standard  experienced  by  a  family  living 
Asset  Reserve  should  relate  to  family  size  ^t  the  median  family  Income  level.  (By  com- 
Bimilsrly  to  that  proportion  of  family  in-  p^rison.  the  consumption  expenditures  from 
come  required  to  provide  for  basic  malnte-  the  BLS  moderate  budget  would  be  approxl- 
nance  for  each  member  cf  the  family  unit,  matoly  59  percent  higher  and  for  the  BLS 
On  the  av?rage.  to  provide  equitable  con-  high  standard  of  living  budget  they  would 
elderatlon  for  family  size.  It  la  fair  and  rea-      b?  105  percent  higher.) 

Bonable  that  the  Asset  Reserve  should  pro-  The  three  modifications  proposed  above 
vide  a  financial  resource  approximating  two  are  responsive  to  the  recommendations  made 
units  of  current  Income  required  to  provide  when  I  testified  before  your  committee:  their 
for  basic  maintenance  as  proposed  In  Table  I.      adoption  would  provide   for  more  equitable 

treatment  of  students  under  the  BEOO  Pro- 
gram. By  considering  assets  and  income  to- 
gether, applying  the  concept  of  negative  dis- 
cretionary Income,  low  Income  farmers  will 
net  automaUcally  be  excluded  from  the 
BEOO  Program.  Similarly,  the  graduation  of 
the  Asset  Reserve  by  size  of  family  would 
provide  more  equitable  assessment  of  the 
contribution  that  can  be  provided  from  fam- 
Uy assets  by  recognizing  that  the  potential 
drain  on  assets  and  the  ability  of  famUles  to 
accumulate  assets  are  both  directly  affected 
by  the  sire  of  the  family.  Finally,  the  Al- 
ternative Family  Size  Offsets  Indicated  in 
Table  II  would  result  In  more  realistic  ex- 
pectations from  family  Income  when  actual 
expenditures  required  to  maintain  larger 
families  are  given  proper  consideration. 

For  your  convenience  and  information,  I 
have  attached  a  comparison,  for  selected 
cases,  of  the  expected  contribution  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  procedure  outlined 
in  the  regulations  and  by  the  procedures  as 
they  would  be  modified  by  proptosals  outlined 
in  this  statement.  I  should  add  that  each  of 
the  modifications  I  have  proposed  could  be 
easily  accommodated  In  the  procedure  con- 


TABLE  I  -PROPOSED  NET  ASSET  RESERVE  BY  FAMILY  SIZE 


Family  tiz« 

Reserve  DiHerenlial 

20  p,  2  ch) 

7,500  .. 

3(2  p  Ich)  

9,000 

1.500 

4          

10.S00 

1.500 

5 

12.000 

1.500 

c         

13.500 

1.500 

7      

15,000 

1.500 

i 

16.500 

1.500 

f 

18.000 

1.500 

10 

19.500 

1.500 

U 

21.000 

1.500 

M 

22.500 

1.500 

The  other  problem  In  the  proposed  regu- 
lation relate*  to  the  unrealisUc  contribution 
expxted  from  family  Income,  particularly 
from  the  Income  of  large  families. 

The  Family  Size  Offsets  are.  as  pointed  out 
In  my  testimony,  quite  small  and  the  incre- 
ments for  additional  family  members  ap- 
pear to  have  UtUe  relaUon  to  the  increment 
In  expenses  that  a  family  would  actually 
experience  from  adding  another  member  to 
the  family. 


talned  to  the  regulations  without  changing 
the  data  collection  Instrument  or  the  calcu- 
lation schedule. 

Exhibit  2 

STATEMSNT  bt  HONOEABtE   JOHN  OTTINA,  U.S. 

Commissioner  of  E3Ucation,  Depaxtment 

OP    HXALTH.    EDTJCATION,    AND    WlXTAKE 

Dr.  Ottlna  Is  accompanied  by: 

Peter  P.  Muirhead.'  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  Higher  EducaUon,  OE. 

Peter  K.  U.  Volgt.  Acting  Coordinator,  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program.  OE. 

Charljs  M.  Cooke,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
Ury  for  Legislation  (Education),  DHEW. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this 
miming  to  present  the  Family  Contribu- 
tion Schedule  for  use  during  Academic  Year 
1974_75  in  the  Basic  Educational  Opportimity 
Grant  program  and  to  share  with  the  Sub- 
committee data  which  we  have  collected  on 
the  operation  cf  the  BEOG  program  thus  far. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Section  411 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  currently  requires  the  U-S.  Com- 
ml^loner  cf  Education  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
press  a  proposed  schedule  of  expected  fam- 
ily contrlbutlcna  not  later  than  February  1 
of  each  year.  This  schedule  Is  then  \ised  to 
determine  family  contributions  during  the 
si'.c:eeding  academic  year,  unless  either  body 
cf  Congress  objects. 

We  have  chosen  to  submit  the  schedule  for 
the  71-75  academic  year  well  In  advance  of 
the  February  1.  1974.  deadline  In  the  hope 
that  we  could  have  some  clear  Indication 
from  the  Congress  of  the  acceptability  of  the 
schedule  prior  to  the  May  1  deadline  which 
the  Congress  has  allowed  Itself  In  the  stat- 
ute. Our  experience  earlier  this  year  has  con- 
vinced us  that  the  May  1  date  does  not 
permit  students,  parents,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions Eufflclent  time  to  make  effective 
decisions  concerning  choice  of  institution 
and  packaging  of  student  financial  aid 
resources. 

Ideally,  of  course,  we  would  hope  that 
ment  to  Section  411  which  would  move  the 
this  Subcommittee  would  approve  an  amend- 
date  for  submission  of  the  schedule  to  the 
Fall  of  the  preceding  year.  One  bill,  H  R. 
9193,  has  already  been  Introduced  on  the 
House  side.  We  believe  that  the  dates  for 
final  Congressional  action  proposed  in  that 
measure — December  15  for  1973  and  No- 
vember 1  in  succeeding  years — are  quite  ac- 
ceptable and  would  assure  sulflclent  time  for 
all  concerned  to  make   Informed  choices. 

Since  all  the  members  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee were  also  members  when  I  appeared 
in  February  of  this  year  to  explain  how  the 
Family  Contribution  Schedule  for  1973-74 
would  work,  I  believe  that  your  needs  would 
best  be  met.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  omitted  tk 
detailed  explanation  of  that  procedure.  If  it 
is  aereeable  to  you  and  the  other  member* 
of  the  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
propose  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
schedule  for  1974-75  for  the  record  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  time  this  morning  In 
an  examination  with  you  of  the  statistics 
which  we  have  thus  far  collected  on  the 
operation  of  the  BBOG  program,  including 
detailed  Information  concerning  the  family 
financial  situation  of  persons  who  have  ap- 
plied for  aid  from  this  program. 

Before  I  do  that,  however,  I  should  make 
one  further  comment  about  the  proposed 
schedule  for  1974-75. 

As  you  have  probably  noUced.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  proposed  schedule  for  1974-75,  as 
published,  Is  exactly  the  same  as  the  sched- 
ule we  are  using  for  1973-74.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  we  currenUy  Intend  to 
operate  the  analysis  system  next  year  with- 
out change. 
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Wd  Uii  thmt  It  WM  •xtr«m«ly  Important 
to  begin  the  public  debate  and  comment 
period  on  tbe  1974-75  schedule  aa  soon  aa 
possible.  To  accomplish  that,  we  chose  to 
publish  the  schedule  In  the  form  which  I 
noted.  In  addition,  we  have  provided  for  a 
sixty -day  comment  period,  rather  than  the 
more  typl.al  thirty-day  period.  At  the  end 
of  that  period.  «e  Intend  to  taJce  into  ac- 
count all  comments  received,  both  from  the 
public  and  from  the  Congress,  and  to  pro- 
pose necesjary  modifications  to  the  schedule 
as  published. 

I  should  note  that  we  feel  that  certain 
modifications  in  the  schedule  are  probably 
necessary  and  I  will  point  these  out  aa  I 
discuss  our  data  with  you. 

If  there  ara  no  objections,  lir.  Chairman, 
I  wUl  now  turn  to  that  task. 
Tabu  I. — SummiTy  statUtica — Baric  {rrant 
program 

1.  Number  of  applications  received  aa  of 
9   U  73.  343  889 

3.  Number  of  Applications  Returned  (In- 
sufficient Data) .  33  07S. 

3  Error  Rate.  13  8%. 

4.  Number  of  Valid  Applications  (Used  In 
Analysis).  310.813. 

9.  Number  of  .Applicants  Qualified.  103.991. 
6    Number   of    Applicants   Not    Qualified. 
107,863. 


7.  Percentage  of  Valid  Applications  Quali- 
fying. 48.8%. 

Data  Summary  of  the  Valid  Applications 
1.  Dependent  student* 

Niunber   of   Valid   Applications   from    De- 
pendent Students.  198,840 

Percentage  of  Valid  Applications  from  De- 
pendent Students.  94.4%. 

Number    of    Dependent     Applicants    who 
Qualify.  96.117 

Percentage  of  Dependent  Applicant*  who 
Qualify.  48.3%. 

3.  Independent  students 

Number  of  Valid  Applications  from  Inde- 
pendent Students.  11.973. 

Percentage  of  Valid  Applications  from  In- 
dependent Students.  5  6%. 

Number   of   Independnt   Applicant*   who 
Qualify.  6  834. 

Percentage  of  Independent  Applicants  who 
Qualify.  57.0%. 

3.  Applicants  with  farm  assets 

Number    of    Dependent    Applicants    with 
Farm  Assets.  13.945. 

Percentat^e  of  Dependent  Applicants  with 
Form  Assets,  7  0 ""- . 

Nimibor    of    Dependent    Applicants    with 
Farm  Assets  who  Q  Jallfy.  5.3S6. 

Percentage  of  Dependeit  Applicants  with 
Farm  Assets  who  Qualify.  37.7%. 


4    Applicants  with  business  assets 

Nombcr  of  Dependent  Applicants  with 
Business  Assets.  13.861. 

Percentage  of  De|>endent  Applicants  with 
Busl.-.ess  Assets.  0.9 ''r . 

Number  of  Dependent  Applicants  with 
Business  Assets  who  Qualify.  5  J91. 

Pcr;cntace  of  Dependent  Applicants  with 
Business  Assets  who  Qualify.  40.8'^;  . 

6.  Social  security  educational  benefit 
recipients 

Number  of  Applicants  Receiving  Social 
Security  Educational  Be:  eflts.  33.178. 

Percentage  of  Applicants  Receiving  Social 
Security  Educatlo.ial  Benefits.  10  9%. 

Number  of  Applicants  Rccelvlrg  Social 
Secvrlty  Educational  Benefits  who  Qualify, 
5.988 

Percentage  of  Applicants  Receiving  Social 
Security  Educational  Benefits  who  Qualify, 
25.3% 

6.  Veterans  educational  benefit  recipients 

Number  of  Applicants  Receiving  Veterans 
Klucatlonal  Benefits.  8,167. 

Per.-entase  of  Applicants  Receiving  Veter- 
ans Ed  icatlonal  Be-eflts,  10  9';  . 

Number  of  Applicants  RecclvlPR  Veterans 
Educational  Benefits  who  Qualify,  788. 

Percentage  of  Applicants  Receiving  Veter- 
ans Educational  B«nefiU  who  Qualify,  8.6% . 


TABLE  ll.-DEPENOENT  APfLICANTS  BY  ELIGIBILITY  STATUS  AND  INCOME  RANGE 


Depsedsiit  appiicMtt 


SlleVJM 


S3.60OM 
R4M 


t4,500lo 
15,999 


16.000  to 
$1,999 


JS.OOCto 
$11,999      $12,000  plus 


Tolil 


Quallfyinf  (iMnranI)  

Nonqiiatifying  (perccM) 

Total  percantaft 

Total  numlMf  of  dopwdmt  aoolicanti 

Numbef  ot  i|Slllls<  tspsmlant  applicant:. . 
Ptfcentafs  it  4HMM  iniiicjnu  witliin  tack  ii 


90.5 
19.5 

79.3 
20.7 

77.2 
22.1 

72.1 
27.2 

55.0 
45.0 

13.  7 
96.3 

4<.3 

51.7 

100.9 

loae 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

19.728 

15  093 

15.7 


13  173 

10  4« 

10.9 


15. 113 

11.668 

12.1 


35  695 

25.995 

27.1 


41.239 

22  695 

23.6 


74,892 

10,221 

10.6 


198.840 

97, 117 

100 


TABU  III.-FAMIIY  CONTRIBUTION  BY  LEVa  Of  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  QUALIFIED  DEPENDENT  APPLICANTS 
[Total  numlxr  of  persons  and  percent  within  each  income  rangej 


Expected  family  contnlMition 


0  to  199 

Percent 

200  to  399 

Percent 

too  to  599    

Percent 

00  to  799 

Percent 

J00to999  

Percent 

1,000  to  1.150 

Percent 

rot  at 

Percent 

Percent  of  qualified  appUcanti  in  ucli  incosM  nngt. 


Total 

qualified 

Income  range— 

applicants 

by  level  of 

family 

$3,000  to 

$1,500  ta 

$6,000  to 

$9,000  to 

$12,000 

|il»»399 

$4,499 

$5,999 

$8,999 

$11,999 

plus 

contribution 

11.270 

7.32« 

6.761 

6.292 

989 

314 

32.941 

(74.  7) 

(7C.1) 

(57  9) 

(24.  2) 

(«.«) 

<2ii> 

(34  1) 

1.018 

1,024 

1,865 

5  506 

1.896 

295 

11.604 

(6.7) 

(9  8) 

(16  0) 

(21.2) 

(8.4) 

<?.2> 

(12.1) 
12.306 

773 

709 

1.175 

5.190 

3.701 

758 

(5.1) 

(6.8) 

(10  I) 

(2.0) 

(16  3) 

<?iJ> 

(12.8) 
13.233 

712 

522 

755 

4  203 

5.314 

1.733 

(4  7) 

(5  0) 

(6  5) 

i  16. 1) 

(23  4) 

J"S> 

(13.7) 

689 

434 

609 

:.899 

5  912 

3  102 

13  645 

(4.6) 

(4.2) 

(5  2) 

(11. I) 

(26.0) 

(30.3) 

(14.3) 

631 

430 

503 

1.918 

4.884 

4.019 

12.385 

(4.2) 

(4.1) 

(4.3) 

(7.4) 

(21.5) 

(39.3) 

(13.0) 

15.093 
(100) 


10,445 
(100) 


11.66S 
(100) 


25.995 
(100) 


22.695 
(100) 


10.221  . 
(100). 


US.  7) 


(10.9) 


(12.1) 


(27. 1) 


(23.6) 


(10.6) 


(100) 


TABLE  IV.-NET  ASSHS  BY  TOTAL  INCOME,  QUALIFIED  DEPENDENT  APPLICANTS  FOR  TOTAL  POPULATION,  BUSINESS  OWNERS,  AND  FARM  OWNERS 


Family  income— 


$0  to  $2,999 


$3,000  to 
$4,499 


$4,500  to 
$5,999 


$6,00Cte 
$8,999 


$9,000  to 
$11,999 


$12,000  plus 


Total  dopoadotit  applicants: 

Averate $2.7M  $4,391 

Median  0  305 

Applicants  with  besiiMSS  tsub: 

Averate 11,290  12,673 

Median 7,450  9, 766 

Applicants  Kitli  farm  tssob: 

Averaie 11.202  13.832 

Median 7,035  10.595 

ether  applicanb 

Averate 1.W  2.973 

MedUn 0  0 


$5, 787 
1,176 

14. 034 
11,004 

15  524 
12.136 

4,255 
781 


$7,024 
3.735 

14,272 
11.390 

15. 169 
11.784 

5.924 
2.720 


$7,670 
5,320 

12,  559 
9,894 

13,662 
10,633 

7,199 
4,923 


$8,204 
6,830 

12,902 
10,066 

13,437 
10.201 

7.906 
6,623 
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TABLE  V.-AVERAGE  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  BY  TOTAL  INCOME,  QUALIFIED  DEPENDENT  APPLICANTS  FOR  TOTAL  POPULATION,  BUSINESS  OWNERS.  AND  FARM  OWNERS 


Family  Income 


$0to 
2,999 


$3,000  to 
$4,499 


$4,500  to 
$5,999 


$6,000  to 
$8,999 


$3,0C0  to 
$11,999       $12,000  plus 


Total  dependent  applicants 

Applicants  with  business  assets 

AriMicanls  with  (arm  assets 

Applicants  without  larm  or  business  assets. 


$186 
315 
349 
167 


$202 
373 
428 
170 


$261 

424 
490 
228 


$473 
600 
614 
454 


$744 
772 
793 
741 


$871 
837 
900 
872 


TABLE  VI  -NET  ASSETS  BY  TOTAL  INCOME,  ALL  DEPENDENT  APPLICANTS  FOR  TOTAL  POPULATION 

WITH  FARM  ASSETS 

Family  Income 


APPUCANTS  WITH  BUSINESS  ASSETS,  AND  APPLICANTS 


$0  to  $2,999 


$3,000  to 
$4,499 


$4,500  to 
$5,999 


$6,000  to 
$8,999 


$9,000  to 
$11,999 


$12,000  plus 


Total  dependent  applicants: 

Averate  

Median 

Applicants  with  business  assets: 

Averate 

^'edlan   

Applicants  with  farm  assets: 

Averate 

VeJian 

Applicanis  with  no  fsroi  or  business  nsels: 

Averaje 

Median 


$5,952 
0 

21,442 
11,498 

25.170 
U,000 

3,142 
0 


$8, 280 
926 

20,071 
12,580 

28,000 
19.245 

5,068 
336 


$10,453 
3,105 

22,849 
14,880 

31,315 
22,060 

6,679 
1,168 


$12,761 
6,247 

5,857 
17,845 

33,100 
25, 245 

9,088 
6,855 


J14, 731 
9,181 

27,286 
19,775 

36,200 
26, 115 

12, 022 
8,255 


$18,756 
12, 238 

35,835 
26,260 

42,346 
31,4S0 

16, 572 
11,596 


TABLE  VII.-AVERAGE  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  BY  TOTAL  INCOME 
{All  dependent  applicants  for  total  population,  applicants  with  business  assets,  and  applicants  with  farm  assets) 


Family  ineo.-ne — 


$0to 
$2,999 


$3,000  to 
$4,499 


$4,500  to 
$5,999 


$6,000  to 
$8,999 


$9,000  to 
$11,999 


$12,000 
plus 


Total  dependent  applicants 

Applicants  with  business  assets 

Applicants  with  faim  assets 

Applicants  with  no  larm  or  business  assets. 


$433 
635 
763 
388 


$480 
666 
872 
420 


$573 
772 
978 
503 


$783 

1,046 

1,159 

714 


$1,137 
1.349 
1.431 
1.098 


$1,662 
1.738 
1.687 
1,656 


TABLE  VIII.-TOTAL  DEPENDENT  APPLICANTS  WITH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 


Income  rente 


Number  of 

dependent 

applicants 

receiving 

Social  Security 

benefits 


Percent  in 
income  range 


Number  and  percent  of  dependent 
applicants  receiving  Social  Secu- 
rity benelits  and  qualifying  tor 
basic  grants 


Average 
annual  benefits 


Number 


Percent 


0  to  $2,999 --  l\\^  III 

^;500lo$5,'999  !.^'""";"'"-\''-.'"II'"I-"IIl----------- Hlo  III 

16,000  to  $8.999 i'\S  13  7 

p.OOO  to  $11,999 i'i^s  12  5 

il2,000plus l^ ''^" 

Total 23,073  100.00 

TABLE  IX.-TOTAL  DEPENDENT  APPLICANTS  WITH  VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 


$1, 163.  43 
1, 229.  42 
1,271.73 
1, 270. 39 
1,237.10 
1,244.67 


2,559 

47.25 

1,173 

36.46 

894 

28.24 

9ZS 

17.65 

217 

6.88 

97 

1.62 

1,231.99 


5,815 


25.20 


Income  range 


Number  of  depend- 
ent applicants 
receiving  veterans 
benefits 


Percent  in  income 
range 


Average  annual 
benefit 


Number  and  pjrcent  of  dependent  ap- 
Average  annual      plicants  receiving  veterans  benafits 
benents  utilized  in      and  qualifying  for  basic  grants 

basic  grant 

program  Number  Percent 


0to$2,999 

$3,000  to  $4,499.. 
$4,500  to  $5,999.. 
$6,000  to  $8,999.. 
^,000  to  $11,999. 
$12000  plus 

Total 


1,202 
734 
817 

1,581 
945 
974 


19.2 
U.7 
13.1 
2&S 
1S.1 
IS.  6 


$1,918 
1,988 
1,907 
1,862 
1,879 
1,925 


$959 
943 
953 
931 
939 
£62 


202 
89 
56 
84 
17 
5 


16.80 

12.12 

6.85 

5.31 

1.79 

.51 

6,253 


100.0 


1,894 


947 


453 


7.24 


TABLE  X.-HOME  EQUITY  FOR  ALL  QUALIFIED  DEPENDENT  APPLICANTS  BY  TOTAL  INCOME 


Number  and  percent  of  applicants 


Income  tangs 


to  to  $2,999 

$3,000  to  $4,499 

$4,500  lo  15,999 

$6,C00  to  J8,999 , 

$9.C00to$ll,999 

$12,000  plus 

Total. 


Homeowners 

All  applicants 

Average  equity 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Homeowners 

All  applicants 

6,282 
4,863 
6,104 
16,025 
16, 492 
8,088 

10.9 
8.4 
10.5 
27.7 
28.5 
14.0 

15,093 
10,445 
11,668 
25,995 
22.695 
10.221 

15.7 
10.9 
12.1 
27.1 
23.6 
10.6 

$5,964 
6.783 
7.148 
7.516 
7.564 
7.852 

$2,487 
3,158 
3.716 
4,634 
5,497 
6,214 

— 

57  ES4 

13C.0 

96,117 

100.0 

7,307 

4.399 
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T*BLE  XI.-HOME  £(IWrf  FOR  ALU  HOUQOAllFltO  D£PENOENT  APPtlCAKTS  BY  TOTAL  INCOtK 


Number  *nd  percent  of  appJicanti 


Home  own«r> 


All  appliunti 


Average  equity 


P«K«Jlt 


Percent       Home  owners        All  applicants 


» to  $2.999 

UOOO  to  $4,499.. 
V.SOOto  J5.999.. 
$8,000  to  I8.999. . 
$9,000  to  $11,999. 
$12,000  p(ac 


Z.32S 

1,897 

2.4M 

7.434 

15. 735 

S7.019 


2.7 
2.2 

2.9 
t.6 

18.0 


3.635 
2.72t 
3.44S 

9.700 
18,544 
64.671 


3.5 
2.7 
1.3 

9L4 
ILl 
«1« 


$17,221 
1&.712 
15.  U4 
16,894 
15.  816 
15. 124 


$11,  CIS 

10,925 
11.921 
12.947 
13.251 
13.  335 


Total. 


$6,(98 


100.0 


102. 723 


100.0 


15,448 


13.067 


TABLE  XII.-HOME  EQUITY  FOR  ALL  OEPENOENT  APPLICANTS  BY  TOTAL  INCOME 


Number  and  percent  of  applicants 


Home  owners 


All  applicants 


Average  eguity 


Income  rai 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent       Home  owners         AH  applicants 


•  t»$2,999 

$3,000  to  V4.499.. 
$4.5«0  10  $5.99*  . 
$6.M0  to  $8,999  . 
$9,000  to  $I1.99S.. 
$12,000  plus 


8.607 

6.760 

8.592 

23.459 

32. 227 

65. 107 


5.9 
4.7 
5.9 
16.2 
22.3 
45.0 


18,728 
13.173 
15. 113 
35.695 
41,239 
74,892 


9.4 

6.7 

7.6 

17.9 

2a7 

37.7 


$9,004 
9,228 
9,605 
10.488 
11. 416 
14.219 


$4,138 
4.766 
5.460 
6,893 
8.984 

12,362 


Total. 


144.752 


100 


198.840 


100 


12.1)4 


8,877 


TABLE  XIII.-AVERAGE  OTHER  ASSETS  BY  TOTAL  INCOME 
FOR    ALL    DEPENDENT    APPLICANTS 


Percent  of 

lolal 

applicants 

having 

Depend- 

Depend- 

otl)er 

ent 

Depend- 

eat 

assets 

toial 

ent 

eee- 

over 

lacoma 

afplicjnts 

qaaktying  qualityms 

$7,504 

0to$2.999 

$431 

$269 

$1,105 

1.2 

$3,000  to  $4,499. 

497 

341 

1.094 

1.2 

$4,500  to  $5,999. 

674 

448 

1.443 

1.  7 

$6,000  to  $8,999. 

801 

548 

1.481 

1.8 

$9,000  to  $1 1.399 

984 

630 

1.418 

2.2 

$12,000  U 
$1«J89_ 

1.26* 

658 

1.366 

3.5 

Tout.. 

951 

500 

1.372 

2.4 

Statsmcnt  kt  Hon.  Johji  Ottina,  Commis- 
8IONZX     or     Education,     Okfabtmcmt     of 

tiCALTH,    EBUCATION.    AND    WCI-FAKX 

Dr.  Otcioa  Is  accompanied  by  Peter  K.  U. 
Volgt.  Acting  Director.  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program,  OE;  and  Charles 
M.  Cooke.  Jr..  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  (Education) .  DHEW. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this 
morning  to  discuss  the  operation  of  the  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  program 
this  year  and  to  share  with  you  our  proposal* 
for  amending  the  Family  Oontributloa 
Schedule  for  the  academic  year  1874-75. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  Section  411  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed, currently  requires  the  Ufl.  Commissioner 
of  BWucatlon  to  submit  to  the  C:>ngress  a  prt>- 
posed  schedule  of  expected  family  contribu- 
tions not  later  than  Ptebmary  1  of  each  year. 
This  schedule  Is  then  used  to  determine  fewn- 
lly  contributions  during  the  succeeding  aca- 
demic year,  unless  either  body  of  the  Con- 
gress objects. 

We  have  chosen  to  submit  the  schedule  for 
the  1974-75  acaden\lc  year  well  tn  advance  of 
the  Pelsraary  1.  1974.  deadline  In  the  hope 
that  w  could  have  some  clear  Indication 
from  the  Congress  of  the  acceptability  of  the 
schedule  prior  to  the  May  1  deadline  which 
the  Consreas  hms  allowed  Itself  In  the  stat- 
ute. Our  exrmrlmnce  earlier  this  yeau-  has  con- 
vinced us  th»t  the  May  1  date  does  not  per- 
mit studentB.  parents,  and  educational  In- 
stitutions sufltelent  time  to  make  effective 
decisions   cceacemlng   cholo*  of   instiuitioas 


and  packaging  of  student  financial  aid  re- 
sources. 

Ideally,  of  course,  we  would  hope  that  this 
Subcommittee  would  approve  an  amendment 
U>  Section  411  which  would  move  the  date 
for  submission  of  the  schedule  to  the  Pall  of 
the  preceding  year.  H.R.  9106,  which  you 
have  introduced.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  reach 
this  end.  We  believe  that  the  dates  for  final 
Congressional  action  proposed  In  that  meas- 
ure— December  15  for  1973  and  November  1 
In  suoceedlng  years — are  quite  acceptable 
and  would  assure  sufficient  time  for  all  con- 
cerned to  make  Informed  choices.  We  hope 
that  the  Subcommittee  will  act  affirmatively 
on  H.B.  9106  at  an  early  date. 

Since  all  the  members  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee were  also  members  when  I  appeared  in 
February  of  this  year  to  explain  how  the 
Family  Contribution  Schedule  for  1973-74 
would  work.  I  believe  that  your  needs  would 
best  be  met.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  omitted  a  de- 
taUed  explanation  of  that  procedure.  If  It  Is 
agreeable  to  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Subcommittee,  I  propose  to  speud  the 
remainder  of  my  time  with  you  this  morning 
In  an  explanation  of  the  dllTerences  between 
the  scl^edule  for  the  current  academic  year 
and  our  reoommendatlons  for  1974-75. 

As  you  probably  realize,  the  schedule 
which  we  had  printed  In  the  Federal  Rrglster 
on  September  24  of  this  year  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  uyed  for  this  year.  As  we  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  however,  that  did  not 
mean  that  we  intended  to  operate  the  analy- 
sis system  next  year  without  change  Rather, 
we  felt  that  It  was  extremely  Important  to 
begin  the  public  debate  and  comment  period 
on  the  1974-75  schedule  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. To  accomplish  that,  we  chose  to  pub- 
lish the  schedule  in  the  form  which  I  noted. 
In  addltloa,  we  provided  for  a  sixty-day 
comment  period,  rather  than  the  more  typi- 
cal thirty-day  period.  I>urlr.g  that  time,  wo 
hoped  to  receive  comment  from  the  Congreas 
and  froen  txtembers  of  the  public,  and  then 
to  propose  necessary  modifications  to  the 
schedule  as  published. 

We  hare  already  appeired  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Education  and  bene- 
fitted from  their  thoughu  on  this  matter. 

In  addition,  we  have  received  some  twenty- 
eight  comments  from  the  public.  It  might  In- 
terest you  to  knov  that  18  of  these  com- 
ments dealt  wttb  the  treatment  of  SocliU 
Security  benefit*.  23  mentioned  the  treat- 
ment of  assets,  and  8  proposed  changes  In  the 
Family  Size  OftM» 
Ur.  Volgt  reosBtl/  conducted  a  day-long 


session  with  representatives  of  the  National 
Aasoclatlon  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
minUtralors  and  other  luterested  parties  and 
received  several  useful  comments  and  sug- 
gestions from  that  meeting. 

And  finally,  but  certainly  not  least,  wo 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  elic- 
ited by  this  Subcommittee  recently  In  Its 
bearings  dealing  with  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  needs  analysis. 

Because  the  time  remaining  In  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  is  rapidly  growing 
short,  and  since  we  still  hope  to  be  able  to 
provide  all  concerned  with  definitive  guld- 
aiwe  concerning  next  year's  schedule,  rather 
soon,  we  have  decided  to  present  our  pro- 
posed revisions  this  morning,  rather  than 
waiting  until  after  our  appearance  here  to- 
day. I  might  also  add  that  I  have  had  copies 
of  this  testimony  delivered  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education  today. 

After  this  somewhat  lengthy  Introduction. 
I  should  now  like  to  describe  those  changes 
and  then  to  go  briefly  through  some  rather 
detailed  statistics  which  we  have  gathered  on 
the  operation  of  the  program  thus  far. 

ASSET    TREATMENT 

I  know  that  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  others 
on  this  Subcommittee  have  previously  ex- 
pressed publicly  your  concern  for  the  treat- 
ment of  home  equity  In  the  determination  of 
BEOG  eligibility — particularly  In  those  cases 
where  lower-middle  Income  families  who 
have  built  up  rather  large  home  equity  over 
several  years  have  been  found  to  bo 
Ineligible. 

Similarly,  we  have  heard  a  certain  amount 
of  concern  expressed  In  the  other  body  by 
those  Senators  from  farm  States,  since  farm 
families  with  very  low  incomes  have  also 
been  ineligible  In  a  great  many  cases  be- 
cause they  possess  assets  to  a  much  greater 
extent   than  the  population  at  large. 

We  too  have  received  a  large  volume  of 
mall  from  members  of  both  these  classes, 
as  well  ae  from  a  third  group.  These  persons 
are  the  widows  and  widowers  who  may  have 
an  un\isually  large  asset  position — through 
Inheritance  of  a  house  or  insurance  pro- 
ceeds paid  upon  the  death  of  their  spouse — 
although  annual  income  may  be  quite  small. 

A  trait  common  to  members  of  all  three 
groups  Is  the  unique  combination  of  rather 
low  Income  and  uncommonly  high  assets. 

We  aro  proposing  to  cban[;e  our  treatment 
of  assets  to  that  students  from  many  of 
these  families  wUl  become  ellgU>le  to  receive 
a  Baalc  Grant.  . 

Our   proposed   method  for   accomplishing 
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this  Is  to  provide  for  an  offset  against  the 
contribution  from  assets  in  those  cases 
where  allowable  deductions  from  Inccme  ex- 
ceed the  family's  Income.  Thus,  whenever 
the  difference  between  the  family's  inccme 
and  the  allowances  for  famll  •  maintenance, 
employment  expenses.  Federal  taxes  and  un- 
usual expenses  is  a  negative  figure,  this  neg- 
ative difference  would  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  we  would  expect  as  the  contribu- 
tion from  assets. 

I  think  you  can  readily  see  the  effect  of 
this  proposal  if  you  look  at  the  sample  at 
the  end  of  this  testimony.  In  this  Instance, 
we  have  a  farm  family  of  four  with  $3,000 
In  Income  and  $34,000  In  net  assets.  Our 
current  system  would  expect  no  contribu- 
tion from  incom.,  but  would  expect  $1,260 
from  assets.  Subtracting  this  amount  from 
$1,400  leaves  a  need  of  $140,  thus  rendering 
a  student  from  this  family  ineligible  for  a 
grant,  since  the  law  provides  that  no  student 
may  re:cive  a  grant  of  less  than  $200  at  full 
funding. 

Under  cur  proposal,  we  would  still  ex- 
pect no  contribution  from  Income,  but  the 
expectation  from  assets  would  be  reduced  to 
$25.  Thus  a  student  from  the  family  would 
now  be  eligible. 

Although  our  example  shows  a  typical 
farm  family,  similar  results  would  be 
achieved  for  low  income  widows  and  wid- 
owers and  for  low  Income  persons  who  held 
laree  home  equity  positions. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  Increase 
the  cost  of  fully  fundlnj?  the  BEOG  pro- 
gram by  up  to  $100  million,  according  to 
our  calculations. 

TRSATMCNT  OF  SOCIAL  SEC' U  KIT Y    AND   VETERANS' 
EDUCATION   BENEFITS 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  this  pro- 
gram provides  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  Is  to  consider  one-half  of  veterans' 
education  benefits  and  all  Social  Security 
benefits  paid  to  a  person  because  he  is  a 
student  as  effective  income  of  the  student; 
however,  the  statute  Is  silent  as  to  how  the 
Commissioner  is  to  deal  with  this  effective 
Income  of  the  student. 

The  schedule  which  we  are  currently  us- 
ln3  provides  that  100  percent  of  this  income 
Is  to  be  considered  as  a  direct  contrlbu- 
tlrn  from  the  student. 

The  application  of  this  rule  has  meant 
that  only  276%  of  the  Social  Security  re- 
cipients and  15.7%  of  VA  benefits  recipients 
have  been  found  eligible  for  Basic  Grants. 
Although  there  has  been  almost  no  com- 
ment on  the  treatment  of  veterans'  benefits, 
the  treatment  of  Social  Security  benefits  has 
raised  considerable  concern.  In  fact,  almost 
one-third  of  the  1.600  or  so  letters  received 
weekly  by  the  Basic  Grants  staff  have  deaat 
with  this  rule. 

The  problem  most  often  mentioned  is  that 
low  Income  famlll?8  think  of  Social  Security 
benefits  as  the  primary  source  of  funds  to 
bo  u£ed  for  family  maintenance. 

In  the  very  lowest  income  group,  Social 
Security  often  is  the  onlv  source  of  income. 
It  becomes  quite  difficult  to  explain  to  a 
family  wthlch  has  relied  on  these  benefits  for 
subsistence  thit  a  significant  portion  of  their 
Income  Is  to  be  used  solely  fcr  the  educa- 
tion of  one  family  member.  On  the  other 
band,  however,  most  families  would  not  re- 
ceive the  SSA  funds  paid  on  behalf  of  a 
family  member  who  is  older  than  18  If  be 
were  not  still  attending  school. 

In  our  search  for  an  equitable  solution  to 
this  problem,  we  have  considered  a  couple 
of  alternatives.  One  solution  might  be  to 
combine  effective  Income  of  the  student  with 
family  inccme.  This  sum  would  then  be 
subject  to  the  20  or  30  percent  taxation  now 
used  for  family  income.  Another  possibility 
would  be  to  ptermlt  any  negative  balance  re- 
maining after  reducing  family  income  by 
allowable  deductions  to  be  taken  against  ef- 
XectlTO  Inccme  of  tbe  student. 


There  Is  a  further  complicating  facte  r 
here,  however,  as  we  search  for  an  equitable 
solution.  That  Is  that  whatever  we  do  for 
Social  Security  payments  we  mtist  also  do  for 
VA  payments. 

Frankly,  we  have  not  yet  reached  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  best  solution  in  this  area, 
and  we  would  welcome  any  advice  the  Sub- 
commmlttee  might  have  to  offer. 

REMOVAL    OP    "OTHER"    ASSETS 

Primarily  because  of  concern  In  the  other 
body,  we  have  included  an  expectation  from 
"other"  assets  In  the  current  schedule.  These 
assets  arc  defined  as  Including  consxuner  dur- 
ables and  personal  assets  such  as  automo- 
biles, boats,  art  objects,  electronic  sound  nnd 
visual  equipment,  Jewelry,  antiques,  and 
cameras,  to  the  extent  that  each  has  a  value 
of  $500  or  more. 

Our  statistical  data  show  that  only  1% 
of  the  total  dependent  applicants  has  been 
affected  by  this  provision.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  all  applicants  must  report  current 
market  value  of  and  liabilities  against  these 
assets,  the  inclusion  of  these  types  of  assets 
h3s  resulted  In  a  seemingly  unnecessary  ccm- 
pllcatlon  to  the  system. 

Accordingly,  we  would  recommend  that 
this  provision  be  dropped  from  the  schedule. 

We  estimate  that  the  increased  cost  at  full 
funding  would  be  less  than  $750,000. 

ADJtrSTMENT  TO  FAMILY   SIZE  OFFSET 

We  believe  that  the  family  size  offset  cur- 
rently In  use.  with  an  adjustment  for  1973 
Inflation,  should  be  maintained  in  tbe  1974- 
75  schedule,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  realize  that  seme  have  suggested  to  this 
Subcommittee  that  other  amounts  might  be 
more  desirable. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  changes 
which  we  have  proposed  to  make  In  the 
treatment  of  assets  and  the  Increased  family 
size  offset  and  will  solve  the  concerns  of 
nearly  all  who  have  testified  before  you. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  a  change  to  a 
different  base  for  the  family  size  offset,  if 
combined  with  our  recommended  changes, 
would  greatly  Inflate  the  cost  of  these 
changes,  slnci  such  an  increase  In  offset 
would  result  In  a  dollar  for  dollar  Increase  In 
negative  Inccme. 

An  amendment  to  the  statute  which  we 
would  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
adopt  relates  to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  carry  over  funds  not  expended 
in  one  fiscal  year  for  BEOG  payments  to  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year;  or.  conversely,  to  use 
funds  appropriated  fcr  the  BEOG  program 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  make  pay- 
ments  In   the   current   fiscal   year. 

Under  current  law.  vie  are  required  to  use 
funds  not  spent  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  mai-e  additional,  or  "bonus",  payments  to 
those  BEOG  recipients  who  did  not  receive 
full  payment  of  their  maximum  awards. 

We  hope,  of  course,  that  all  funds  will  be 
distributed  to  eligible  ctudents  and.  there- 
fore, that  no  funds  will  remain  unspent  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year;  and  we  are  re- 
doubling our  efforts  to  inform  eligible  per- 
sons of  their  right  to  apply  for  benefits  from 
the  Basic  Grants  program.  In  the  past  few 
weeks  we  have  corresponded  with  all  finan- 
cial aid  officers  and  met  with  them  In  re- 
gional meetings  to  encourage  them  to  seek 
out  eligible  students  and  to  suggest  to  these 
students  that  they  send  in  their  applications. 
We  recently  held  a  conference  call  with  all 
regional  commissioners  and  higher  educati3n 
directors,  during  which  they  were  urged  to 
make  personal  contact  with  Institutions  to 
increase  efforts  to  get  students  to  apply. 

The  ACT  and  CSS  have  provided  us  with 
the  names  of  students  who  have  applied 
under  their  systems  and  who  fall  Into  the 
Basic  Grant  range  of  eligible  family  contri- 
butions. These  students  have  all  been  sent 
a  followup  letter  and  institutional  financial 
aid  officers  have  been  sent  the  names  of 
these  students. 


In  addltlin,  we  hare  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  various  higher  education  associations 
In  ov.r  efforts  to  Insure  that  all  Institutions 
were  aware  of  this  program. 

Finally,  we  are  planning  to  extend  the 
deadline  for  the  submission  of  student  ap- 
plications from  February  1  to  AprU  1.  This 
extension  will  permit  addltl:nal  students  to 
participate  In  the  Basic  Grant  program. 

Despite  our  best  efforts,  however,  it  Is  un- 
likely that  we  will  ever  be  sufficiently  wise  to 
produce  a  schedule  of  payments  which  will 
exactly  equal  the  available  appropriation.  In 
the  case  cf  either  an  overrun  or  a  shortfall, 
however,  we  would  expect  the  sums  Involved 
to  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
arpropriatlon. 

In  those  Instances  where  we  are  left  with 
excess  funds  In  any  fiscal  year,  we  believe 
that  the  current  requirement  to  make  addi- 
tional payments  to  BEOG  recipients  will  pose 
most  severe  administrative  problems,  partic- 
ularly for  postsecondary  Institutions. 

We  have  had  strong  indications  that 
schools  are  very  concerned  about  the  possl- 
bUlty  that  fn  additlsnal  BEOG  payment, 
together  with  awards  made  by  the  institu- 
tional aid  officer  under  the  college-based  pro- 
grams, will  produce  an  amount  which  ex- 
cesds  a  student's  demonstrated  need.  Thus, 
financial  aid  officers  wUl  be  open  to  the 
charge  that  they  have  overawarded  funds 
which  they  control  In  violation  of  OE  regu- 
lations. 

An  additional  factor  which  will  further 
complicate  this  situation  Is  the  high  per- 
centage of  students  who  drop  out  of  school 
during  their  first  year.  Schools  wUl  face 
great  difficulty  in  finding  these  lidlvlduals, 
and  may  well  Incur  Inordinate  administra- 
tive expenses  In  an  attempt  to  make  what 
will  likely  be  quite  small  payments  to  spe- 
cific individuals. 

The  other  side  of  this  coin,  of  course, 
Is  that  we  may  underestimate  the  number 
of  eligible  students,  thereby  producing  a 
payments  schedule  which  provides  In  total 
for  awards  to  students  which  will  exceed  the 
available  apprcprlatlon.  If  this  were  to  hap- 
pen, our  normal  course  would  be  to  return 
to  the  Congress  and  to  ask  for  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation.  As  you  know,  however,  this 
process  can  be  quite  time  consuming.  An  al- 
ternative approach  Is  that  suggested  In 
our  amendment. 

If  an  appropriation  for  the  Basic  Grants 
program  had  already  been  enacted  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  would  be  authorized  to  transfer 
sufficient  funds  from  that  year  to  the  cur- 
rent year.  This  would  Insure  that  students 
would  not  suffer  while  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  was  sought  and  enacted. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  Just  enumerated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  recommend  that 
the  Congress  amend  the  law  to  permit  this 
limited  transfer  of  funds.  As  I  indicated, 
we  do  have  suggested  language  which  1 
would  be  pleased  to  share  with  tbe  Sub- 
committee. 

These  are  the  changes  which  we  are  rec- 
ommending be  made  to  t>-e  1974-75  FamUy 
Contribution  Schedule,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
sum,  we  believe  that  they  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  Basic  Grants  program  and 
will  further  promote  the  quest  for  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  which  we  all 
share. 

In  the  time  remaining  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps I  might  review  briefly  the  statistical 
material  which  we  have  provided  and  then 
answer  questions. 

Illustration  of  proposed  change  in  the 

treatment  of  assets 

Family   cf   4 — 1    par  -it    working:    Family 

Income — $3,000;    Income   tax   paid — $0;    Net 

'Assets    of    PamUy — $34,000;    Oae    cbUd    in 

college. 
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ARAB  OIL  EUBAJIOO:  A  CHALLENQE 
Pn-      AMERICA 

Mr  iii  Mi'lii  h,  i  Mr  Pr^^^ident.  tbe 
■Uiuled  titau-s  fici  uir>  greatest  oil 
shorCa^.  indeed  itit  ni.ist  3*:noua  ener- 
gy crtato  In  Its  h1^t<-tr\  Kven  as  I  speak, 
the  economic  dislocation  and  human 
suffering  are  mounting,  and  each  day  of 
delay  in  taking  stxoxig  measures  deepens 
the  problem. 

A  recent  re^Mirt  >  Mr  David  M.  Lin- 
AaM.  an  anals  >t  n  ••nvirorunental  policy 
for  the  Congrf  «i  vr  ii  Research  Service 
of  the  Llbrar:,  ct  '  "igress.  provides  an 
excellent  overview  of  the  fuel  shortage 
situatkm  In  this  country. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  people  of 
this  Nation  can  meet  this  challenge,  can 
rise  to  the  occasion  as  they  have  during 
other  criae*  throufh^iut  n  ;r  history.  But 
first,  vre  must  urr!"-  a'  1  'h-'-  problem — 
in  this  case  the  seventy  of  our  fuel  short- 
ages— before  we  can  take  intelligent 
long-range  action.  Mr.  Lindahl's  analysis 
takes  a  step  in  this  direction. 

For  instance^  be  notes  that  for  the 
past  several  years  there  have  been  fuel 
oil  shortages  in  the  winter.  Last  year  the 
shortages  would  have  been  much  worse 
if  many  parts  of  our  country  had  not 
experienced  a  mild  winter.  And  this  was 
before  the  Arai>  oil  cutoff  we  now  face. 
Hre  a-^  s».!,  -  statistics  noted  in  Mr. 
Ij.-idiUil  [(■;  iri.  statistics  which  shotiid 
't'rve  notice  on  the  administration  aiMl 
„ii  the  Congress  that  soft,  temporary 
measures  will  not  be  enough. 

The  demand  for  Maiina.t^  oil.  used  pri- 
rnanly  for  heating,  will  increaae  by  more 
than  10  percent  over  last  winter,  equal 
to  about  380,000  barrels  a  day  more  than 
last  winter.  If  this  winter  turns  out  to 
be  colder  than  last,  we  might  need  an- 
other 120.000  barrels  a  day  on  top  of 
that. 

But  that  Ls  iar  in  ii  the  whole  picture 
on  the  hea'jntT  oil  ?a:uation  Brt-aiiae  of 
a  natural  ev;  ihnrta^p.  tt;-"-  rl<»man(1  for 
heating  oil  could  increase  an  additional 
130,000  barrels  a  day  so  that  people  who 
have  riin  out  of  natural  gas  wlU  not 
freeze. 

So  far  Ac  iUive  talked  only  about  fuel 
oil.  Mr  :..:4danl  notes  that  demand  for 
other  pftroieuai  de.-nrauves  is  expected 
to  erow  biX  cacaf>aj:*iAe  rates.  Thoiie  prod- 


ucts   Include    gasoline,    proiiene    and    a 
numt)er  of  other  derivatives. 

The  United  States  now  produces  le^s 
than  70  percent  of  the  petroleum  it  needs 
for  domestic  use,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  addiUon  of  the  Alaskan  Nortii 
Slope  fields.  'ii>  r.iacity  to  produce  bai 
been  dropping,  .ts  .las  actual  productioB. 
Residual  fuel  oil,  used  largely  by  elec- 
tric companies  and  heavy  industry  for 
boiler  fuel,  is  in  a  more  acute  shortaKe 
than  heating  oil.  In  short,  Mr.  Lindahl 
concludes  that  we  have  become  ever  more 
dependent  on  Imported  petroleum  and 
that  for  the  short  range  we  are  going  to 
have  to  tighten  cur  belts  because  of  the 
Arab  oil  cutoff  to  tliis  country. 

If  things  C3ntinue  in  their  present 
pattern  of  production  and  consumption 
in  thl.s  country.  Mr  Lindahl  predicts  the 
United  States  may  have  to  import  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  olL  This  winter, 
tlie  United  States  may  have  to  Import 
640  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  to  avert 
a  serious  shortage.  Even  if  this  Ls  some- 
how available  on  the  world  market,  this 
would  represent  an  increase  of  50  percent 
over  19T2  imports.  TTiat  Is  a  staggering 
increase. 

Distillate  fuel  oil  was  Imported  at  the 
rate  of  400,000  barrels  a  day  during  last 
winter's  shortage,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  during  cold  spells  we  may  need  as 
much  as  £00,000  barrels  a  day.  Most  of 
that  came  from  Caribbean  rrtim nci. 
with  the  rest  imported  from  Europe  li<  - 
cause  the  Arab  oil  embargoes  and  the 
rising  worldwide  demand.  It  is  unlikely 
that  as  much  will  be  available  this  winter 
from  those  .sources. 

Adding  all  the  possible  shortages  in  the 
face  of  the  rising  demands.  Mr  Llndaiil 
concludes  that  the  total  shortfall  this 
winter  could  reach  35  percent.  But  that 
is  only  an  average,  and  New  England 
and  the  Upper  Midwest — where  the  win- 
ters are  most  seyeie — could  experience 
more  drastic  consequences  than  the  rest 
of  the  country.  In  addition  to  heating  oil 
shortages.  New  England  could  lose  35 
percent  of  its  electric  generating  capac- 
ity 

Again.  I  say  that  the  time  has  come 
for  strong  leadership  in  the  administra- 
tion and  In  the  Congress  to  relieve  both 
our  short-range  and  long-range  energy 
problems. 

Mr.  lindahl's  analysis  serves  to  make 
us  aware  of  some  of  these  problems,  al- 
though there  are  many  more. 

Mr  President,  I  &sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  report  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bscoao, 
as  follows: 
Tirx   \KxB  On,  Embaaco  and  Its  Impact  oi» 

WINXKS    WSI.   SUOKTACXa 

(By  David  U.  UotUIll) 
T.  nmoocicnaw 
•fl^qtilllA  States  has  been  coTtc^med  otvt 
tjiit  yeariMMgf  «(  ^  winter  fuel  crisis  for  tbe 
past  y«&r.  Rising  demand  and  f&Ulng  rupply 
bAve  craated  s  sit'iatlon  in  which  s  shco^- 
iga  »a^  eitrenicij  .Ikef  Tiie  .^.'»'b  oU  cul^ 
h.a.1     ajLO^le     ifial     FliartA(iO     '.utiiiM-iie     and 


aa  weU  aa  personal  Ir — rwtm'rrt^r-  «r-l  -^te- 
camforV.  Thie  factors  oeii  ni  it;<  ^n  (t-i.i.;"  i'.» 
impact  aa  tbe  Watlon  and  ;■»)«  i^ir  r  ;.'tc.  - 
Uvs  me^ures  are  <xiinpi'  x  ilt.  :  ^  .iwmi  to 
extenalve  analysl'"  Tt  j*  mv«^t  n  wrvrr,  li  a 
brief  overview  whic>  n  nr..<-n'lr<1  o  p  «»;o 
Uiese  actloiu  and  re  i  ii.>:u>  in  perspective 
n.    DOMISTfC    DT.MAMD 

For  the  pact  aeveral  yeus,  shortages  ol 
fuel  oil  have  occurred  during  the  winter 
months.  Part  of  the  recent  shortages  can  be 
attributed  to  the  appearance  of  new  users 
who  were  unable  to  obtain  natural  gas  be- 
ciuse  of  curtailments  starting  In  1971  and 
were  not  permitted  to  bum  hlfch-sulfur  fuels 
l>ec;iuse  of  air-quality  regulatlcnj.  The  short- 
age was  particolarly  acute  during  last  win- 
ter (1972-1973)  because  demand  rose  much 
more  rapidly  than  did  supply  The  shortage 
could  have  been  much  worse,  however,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  unusually  mild  weather 
experienced  by  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Fuel  oil  demand  for  the  winter  of  1973- 
1974  Is  expected  to  be  higher  than  for  last 
year.  The  Department  of  the  Interirjr  has  es- 
timated that  dutniate  demand  this  winter 
will  Increase  10.47.  over  last  yeto'  (4.0U.0CX) 
b'd  in  1973  197*  compared  to  3.668,000  b.'d 
In  1972,1973).'  If  temperatures  are  colder 
than  normal  and  Increase  demand  by  3.9%. 
an  extra  130.000  b/d  would  be  required  to  pre- 
vent a  shortage.'  The  effect  of  cold  weather 
on  the  demand  for  dlstUlate  fuel  oil  can  be 
seen  in  Table  1. 

T«i.E    1.— mofmnY   consiflytmoN    or   oiyntLATt 
rua   oa   uwon?   niJTEwtirr   ASSUMPnoNS    of 

WEATHER 

tCaosniitos  is  mIXkon  of  batnbl 

Oct     mm.     Dm.      IH.     f«).     Mar. 


Cau  A.  6  pcrcaal 

incre»seo»ef 

IntwMUt S7.2    102  0    131.3    I32.«    US.S    MS.  7 

CanaVaai 

•niMr... 7S.2     ».«    1U.«    Ilk  1    lOL  1      a7.« 

CaMCCald 

.inter 859    110  3    l«ll    151T    131.1     IW.S 

Case  0  Warm 

•arlf/caUUSi 

•Hitw /9S      aiS    U&8    144.4    UL7    1U.0 

CaiM  E.  lauaasa 

over  1»s1  winter.  «. 5    t«.S    136  3    117.8    1».0    113.8 


Swfca:  Wiotar  HMtu«  OnUnk.  I>    K.   Vvletar.  ii .  u4 
S.  HallnuMi.  "DBi  Baviaar,'  Oct  U).  U73.  p.  1 

In   addttloB   to   the   normal    growth   rat* 

In  heating  oil  demand  and  the  poeslfclo 
effects  of  unseasonably  cold  weather,  an 
Increase  of  130.000  b/d  maiy  result  from 
the  curtailment  of  natural  gas  sales  because 
of  shortages.'  Tbe  combined  total  of  tlxese 
demand  factors  Indicates  a  distillate  demand 
of  4,(H8X)00  b/d  over  last  years  agure  of 
3,808.000  b/d.  This  Increase  of  380,000  b/d, 
sbown  la  Table  2,  does  not  include  crude 
oil  or  other  refined  products  which  would 
Increase  the  total  demand  to  ov9i  17,000.000 
b/d. 

The  n  S  demand  for  petroleum  producte 
of  all  types  Is  estimated  \rj  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  17.4554X)0  b/d.«  Much  of  this 
In  1974  U  predicted  by  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  (IPAA) 
to  rise  to  18.525.000  b/d.*  Much  of  this 
increase  can  be  attributed  to  tl.«  ^n^nu-i  u»e 
f.f  iue\  oil  bill  demand  for  oUier  peUo.eum 
de-ivallTCs  is  al*5  cx;.ect<xl  'o  gruw  al  com- 
parable riles  rhe  roquU-mrrita  for  gaao- 
llne  j.-opane  atid  petroche!iilcal  feed«toi  ks 
are  ul.pT'^'▼^'■^lr(l  and  «tvTrta<?».^  are  likely 
to  recur  f  «•  Ui't^»  pr'>il  i<-t«  u.-  w«sll  as  for  tuti 
oU. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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lABU  2.-05.  DISTILLATE  DEMAND  BY  QUARTERS  AND 
WNTLR  SEASON  1971  THROUGH  1»74 

IMittiora  ol  barrels  dailyl 


UOl       t9» 


n73 


1974 


Istautrter 3.695  3. 7W      3.885  4.570 

Msuarlv  2. 258  2. 406   <  2. 500  2  630 

gfS-rt-r 1.M6  2.011      2.1  M  2.264 

4u.^an..':::::":.— :.  2.955  3.458  x^  i.m 


Winler  scnon 

Millions  of 
berrels  daily 

Percent 
increase 

1971  to  1972           

1369 
3.668 
4.  MS 

3.7 

1972  to  1973 

8.9 

1973  mlfX 

10.4 

>  FiMSfHl  UwfaaOai. 

Saorcr  TIm  diatHlata  fuel  oil  srtsatiON  «inl«(  1973-74^ 
DaparlaeiU  at  Uw  lattiior,  Seyt.  15,  197X 

m.    DOMESTIC   StTPPLT 

The  United  States  currently  produces  less 
than  70c^  of  the  petroleum  It  needs  to  meet 
^nxnr^t.\r  demajids  With  the  exception  of  the 
addition  of  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  fields, 
productive  capacity  has  been  dropping  as  has 
actuaU  production  During  the  shortage  of 
last  winter,  it  was  apparent  that  the  oU  In- 


dustry no  longer  had  the  capability  of  in- 
creasing production  to  match  the  peak  de- 
mand. 

This  trend  Is  Ukely  to  continue  Indefi- 
nitely Domestic  produi'. ion  cf  petroleum  for 
1973  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bure  lU  of 
Mines  to  be  10,961,000  b'd,  rompared  to  a 
demand  of  17,455,000  b/d.  Of  the  6,494.000 
b/d  shortfall  between  domestic  demand  and 
supply.  6.251.000  b  d  were  expected  to  be 
made  up  by  import.^,  leav.ne  a  shirtace  of 
223.000  b  d  The  IPAA  predicted  that  do- 
mestic production  woiild  drop  to  10,788.000 
b/d,  everx  thouph  demand  is  lUcely  to  rise 
over  1.000.000  b/d  compared  to  lart  year' 
Of  the  7,737.000  b'd  deficit,  f nrc  ast  between 
supply  and  demand,  7,435.000  b  d  were  ex- 
pected, before  the  Arab  oil  cutoff,  to  be  made 
up  with  lmp(>rted  oil.  leavl;,g  a  net  shortage 
of  302.000  b/d. 

The  most  Immediate  supply  problem  as  for 
ftiel  oil  because  of  the  onset  of  tbe  heating 
season.  Stocks  of  dlstUlate  fuel  In  November 
(203.858,000  bbl)  are  only  sllghtlv  hleher 
than  they  were  a  year  a^o  (197,750.000  bbi  i  • 
The  gain  In  supply  (Sc;.)  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  Increased  demand  (10%) 
with  the  net  effect  being  a  shortage  7% 
worse  than  last  year. 

The  shortage  of  residual  fuel  ofi,  which  Is 
used  primarily  by  elertrlc  utilities  and  heavy 
industry  as  a  boiler  fuel,  Is  even  more  acute. 
Stocks  of  residual  fuel  oil  on  Oct.  28,  1973 

TABLE  3.-CI«IOE  OIL  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


were  only  66,891,000  bW.  In  contrast  with 
63,990.000  bbl.  a  year  ago.'  With  greatly  In- 
cre3Lsed  demand  pressures  and  lower  stocks, 
a  serious  residual  ahortage  appears  Inevita- 
ble A  further  complication  Is  that  most  of 
the  residual  fuel  oil  used  In  the  VS.  is  Im- 
ported, and  reductions  In  foreign  production 
may  worsen  the  supply  situation  here. 

n.    IMPORTS 

A.  Requirements 
Aa  has  already  been  indicated.  Imports 
figure  prominently  in  the  supply 'demand 
fitiiation  for  petroleum.  US.  dependence  on 
forelgm  sources  of  oil  has  grown  rapidly  In 
rjcent  years,  and  tt  would  now  be  Impossible 
to  prevent  severe  shortages  without  sub- 
stantial Imports.  In  1972  imports  accounted 
for  18.8%  of  the  UJ3.  crude  oU  supply  (see 
Table  3).'  Imports  now  constitute  over  one- 
third  of  our  petroleum  consumption,  and 
the  trend  Is  toward  even  preiter  dependence 
on  forelpn  produrers  By  1980  the  UB  may 
be  Import  tnp  over  50"  of  Its  ell  Meet  of  that 
Increase  was  expe'ted  ta  come  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  because  of  its  extenstr e  reserves  The 
supply  of  some  products  such  as  resldtial  fuel 
on  Is  already  dependent  on  foreign  produc- 
tion. The  demand  for  residual  oil  in  1972. 
for  example,  was  P25.647.000  bbl.  Of  this, 
637,401,000  bbl  was  Imported,  amounting  to 
over  two-thirds  of  the  total.* 


Caontry  o<  Ofififl 


Posted 

Pasted 

Annual 

prica 

price 

tor^i 

per 

per 

U.S.  ex- 

tor 197? 

barreL 

barrel, 

port  em- 

4^ea«oa 

Ocl  I, 

Ocl.  31. 

iMrgo  (by 

bairals) 

1973 

1973 

percant) 

East 

montlily 

piDd  action 

cwl  (by 

parceni) 


Csaadk                312,441.000 

(Ma-nbi*' 1,695,900 

Ecuadoi 5.331,000 

Vtnannia 93.  301.000 

AlHfia          31.753.000 

tSZi                          40.OS9.000 

HiSr,^ 88.887.000 

Unltod  Arab  Emintw _  25,«73.000 


3.600         5.250 

4.610 

5.000         7.000  100  10 

101  5 

4.604         8.925  100  5 

5.O0O         5.010 

3)10         5.538  100  5 


Csuntry  of  origin 


Annual  price 

total  per 

(oc  1972  batral. 

On  42-gallon  Oct.  I, 

barrels)  1973 


Posted  MkMte 

prica  East 

par  U.S.  ex-  monthly 

barral.  pon  anv-  praduclioo 

Oct.  31  bargo  (by  cut  (by 

1973  percenf)  peicenQ 


Iran 49.700,000 

Iraq               1.315.000 

KuwaiY                 _ 13.205.000 

Qitar            1.263.000 

SaadiArakil 63.626.000 

Indonesia 59.633.000 

OOiars 18.954.000 

Combined  total 811, 135.  MO 


2.985         5.091  

100  10 

2  884  4.903  100  1« 
3. 143  5.343  100  10 
2.884  4.903  100  iO 
SiOOO         5.000 


Nata:  Total  doas  not  includa  indiract  imports  ol  ralinad  products  mada  (ram  Middle  Eastern 
cnida 


Source:  API  Annual  Stalistical  Review.  Apr.  1973,  p.  9-10;  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Oct  29, 1973.  p 
50:  Oil  Daily,  Oct.  26.  1973,  p.  6. 


Because  of  the  drop  In  domestic  produc- 
tion and  the  increase  In  demand  for  petro- 
leum products,  an  estimated  640  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  will  have  to  be  Imported 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1973  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  to  avert  a  sertous  shortage." 
If  available  on  the  world  market,  this  aiuch 
oil  would  represent  an  Increase  of  60?c  over 
1972  n.3  Imports  The  Middle  East  is  cur- 
rently the  only  producing  area  In  the  world 
that  has  the  proven  reserves  and  productive 
edacity  to  meet  those  Increasing  require- 
ments. The  added  cost  of  the  Incremental 
Imports  over  last  years'  total  would  depend 
upon  the  price  per  barrel,  which  Is  rapidly 
escalating  upward,  but  would  probably  be 
near  W  bill  ion." 

The  level  of  Imports  needed  to  meet  the 
demand  for  dt=t!;'ate  fuel  oil  al.so  will  be 
substantia!  The  Department  of  Interior  has 
estimated  that  If  dome^ti^  refinery  capacity 
Is  to  be  used  a«;  PXT-ei~ted  and  inventories 
are  to  be  malnt.T!ned  at  a  level  of  100.000,- 
000  barrels  or  above,  then  Imports  of  distil- 
late must  average  more  than  660 OOO  bd." 
If  the  weather  is  exceptionally  cold.  Imports 
of  800  000  b  d  mav  be  needed  during  the 
could  spells  Even  in  normal  clrcum'>tani'e3 
Buch  quantities  may  not  be  available  for  the 
United  States  on  world  markets.  During  the 
shortage  last  winter  finr  examile.  distillates 
were  Imported  at  an  average  rate  of  400,000 
b/d.  Most  of  that  dlEtlltate  f80  to  85"  > 
came  from  r^tlnertey  in  the  Cnrlhtwan  with 
tl»e  remainder   imported  from  Europe.  Most 


of  the  Europeans  dlstniate  and  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  Caribbean  dlstUlate  was 
made  from  Middle  Eastern  crude  oU 

It  is  unlikely  that  as  much  distillate  fuel 
oil  will  be  available  fom  Europe  as  that  ob- 
tained last  winter  Europe  Imports  more  dis- 
tillate than  It  exports,  and  was  able  to  pro- 
vide extra  distillate  last  year  only  because  of 
mild  weather.  TTie  largest  quantity  of  distil- 
late that  the  U.S.  could  rea.'sonably  expect  to 
obtain  from  Europe  this  season  is  165,000 
b/d"  A  cold  winter  would  reduce  that 
amount  considerably. 

B.  The  oil  producer's  boycott 

The  availability  of  oil  to  import  Into  the 
United  States  has  been  drastically  reduced  as 
a  result  of  renewed  hostilities  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  Arab  countries  that  export  ol! 
have  agreed  to  boycott  the  r  S  market  In  an 
attempt  to  influence  US  policy  towards 
Israel  and  generally  to  modify  its  Middle- 
Eastern  policy  The  use  of  oil  as  an  ln.=Tru- 
ment  of  diplomacy  Is  not  new.  but  It  has 
never  been  applied  as  efTertlvely  or  as  large 
a  scale  as  at  present  The  V  S  has  been 
wholly  cutoff  from  Middle  Eastern  oil,  a;:  has 
the  Netherlands,  because  of  Its  pro-Israeli 
pcUi  Ics  Canada  has  alFO  been  deried  Arab 
oU  for  fear  that  it  would  send  part  of  It  to 
the  U.S  The  Arab  slates  have  also  reduced 
production  10%  Initially  for  European  cus- 
tomers and  plan  to  cut  ii  5-10'i  each  month 


thereafter.  Additional  cuts  have  bet-ti 
threatened  and  may  be  implemented  These 
action;;  are  of  vital  cj_iicem  tc  Eitrope  and 
Japan  where  import*  from  the  Middle  Elast 
comprise  86'v  of  their  petroleum  supply 
(Fig.  1) 

The  Arab  oil  cutoff  Is  certain  to  have  a 
sertous  Imnact  on  the  Nation's  petroleum 
supply  a:  d  vipon  the  winter  distillate  in- 
ventorle?  In  particular  As  Table  4  Indicates, 
the  1072  Fhipment,'?  to  the  United  States 
totaled  687  900  b  d  which  amounted  to  STr 
of  the  US  demand  of  16  300  000  b/d.  The 
level  of  imports  !n  1973.  prior  to  the  war, 
was  much  higher  with  Ssndl  Arabia  ex- 
porting in  July  as  m'tch  crude  oil  as  all  the 
Arab  countries  combl-ed  had  exnorted  In 
July  of  1972  As  table  4  shows,  imports  of 
.»rab  crude  oil  in  July  were  1V4  times  the 
rate  a  year  earlier. 

MAJOR  IMPORTERS  OF  MIDDLE  EAST  Oa 


Ca«ntry 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TABLE  4.-UA  IMPORTS  Of  AR  AB  CRUDE  OIL.  JULY  1973  Is   no   alternaU  supply   rjadlly   avaUable   to 

VERSUS  JUNE  1972  offset  a  reduction  of  this  magnitude.   Most 

non-Arab    producers    are    already    operating 

.    .      ^ ^  ^  .....^  near  capacity  and  are  not  likely  to  increase 

'^"SUfb.TrS^rjmr*  exports    to    the    UB..    except    for    Indonesia 

which    has    offered    to    Increase    production 

Pioducing  counby                  JufM  1972            July  1973  slightly. 

The  impact  of  these  shortages  Is  certain 

.|_,j,                                         2.310000          4  595  000  tobe  felt  by  aU  consuming  nations,  but  the 

Eopt----"""iri^I""I.'III '653,000  va.  and  the  Netherland.s  will  likely  be  affect- 

U»H.'".''.'S.'."S.'..... io ^^AA  ^  to  ^*  greatest  extent,  assuming  that  the 

Kuwsit i?US2S          1  wSn  complete  embargo  la  not  extended  to  other 

^"iJ - '•'"•"*"         'IkSS  countries.  Europe  wUl  be  adversely  affected 

jTikJi  Afii)iiI""""II.II...       5,145,000         19,958.000  since    It    gets    approximately    87  8%    of    Its 

TuwsM '''SSS2  oU  from  Arab  states.  The  cutoff  for  Europe 

Umlad  Arrt  Emirifss 1,452.000          3.169,000  ^^   ^^^  toUl.   however,   and   many   countries 

Xojjl                                 13  111000        32.661.000  there  have  strategic  reserves  of  approximately 

' 90  days.  The  U.S.,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  now 

subject  to  a  lOCr  embargo,  has  no  strategic 

Source:  Oil  ind  Gas  Joumsl.  Oct.  15,  1973.  p.  40  ^^^  shortage  system,  and  expects  domestic  oU 

C  Severity  of  the  ihortage  production  to  decline. 

„,_        ...            ^      ».             .^._..     .„rf   „„♦  No  one  can   say   with   certainty  Just   how 

When   the  production  cutbacks  and  cut-  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^i^orxl^e   will   be    It   was  widely 

offs  were  announ«^  by  the  Arab  oll-produc-  ^,^^^^    ^^^^    ^bere    would    be    a    fuel   oil 

ing   states,   the  Inlllai  reaction   in  the   U3^  Shortage  this  winter  and  that  now  appears 

was   that   the   loss   of   Mld-Ewt   supply   was  ^e   Inevitable.  The  foreign  fuel  ollthat 

a  minor  compllcailon   that  could   be  easUy  ,n>ported  last  year  wUl  not  be  available 

«Kommodated.   It  was   reasoned   that   since  P      because    exporters    face    possible 

only   2.,         of  °-;''  °"  X'^'s^^^dirEi^t    the  shorties  In  their  own  countries  andcould 

was  met  with  oil  from  the  Middle  E^,  the  »*                         ^^^^  ^j^^,^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

^^^s^LrmTntsno^vTa  ^l^r  ^^.^r-  '^ey  ---P  -^^«^o"  or  petroleum  prod- 

'^  °''T:^%^TroJ^r.TJ%^TTe  ^"-'  effTtf  oTth^cutoff  have  not  yet 

rir^aL'^^rts^oVAr^boll^hlv^'ave'ra^^^nbou^t  ^en   felt   in   the   ^"'^^l   States  because  oU 

250  „  moVe  for  1973  than  for  1972,  and  were  'hat  was  shipped  before  the  embargo  is  stlU 

even  higher  in  the  period  immediately  pre-  »/»    '«'«'"    ""«!    ,\^«    P*""  ^f-TIffJi  il^! 

ceding  tl-e  cutoff.  Thrdlrect  imports  of  crude  ^'■'^l^'^^  "'"  °°'^'  "^,    »!f  ^hP   m^-t 

OU  fr^m  the  Middle  East  In  1973  amount  to  December.    The   shortage    will    be    the    mo.t 

1.1   mlUlon  b  d  compared  to  the  estimated  «vere   since   World    War  II   and   will   affect 

U8.   demand   of   17.5   mUllon   b  d.-  Second.  e'^V  """K?  consuming  pha^e  of  American 

the  United  States  imports  petroleum  prod-  l"«  *»  ^^'>  worst  some  factories,  ^chooU.  and 

ucts    especlaay   residual   and    distillate    fuel  businesses  may  have  to  close  or  limit  opera- 

oU,  which  are  «flned  in  Western  Europe  and  "on3  and  many  personal  activities  may  have 

?he   Caribbean    from    Middle    Eastern "^de  to  be  curtailed.  Many  homes  may  be  cold  and 

OU.  If  both  direct  and  Indirect  shipments  of  ^any    electric    utilities    may    have    to    limit 

Arab  OU  are  affected,  the  reduction  In  sup-  °«tp"t   because   of  fuel   res'rtctlons.  If  the 

ply   may   amount   to   3   mUUon   b  d  or   18'^  shortage    >«    severe    and    protracted,    serlotw 

of    the    US.    dally    demand.    Third,    Canada.  ^^^  <»""1  'l*!f'°P,'^  '^t,Yt  ,  th.^T.n 

which  supplies  the  U.S.  with  more  than  any  ^*  f*«^"  °J  ?^^.k'        ^    f,,^  J.i 

other    country    (11    million    b  d    in    1972).  probably  be  affected  the  most  will  be  New 

traditionally  for  geographical  reasons  has  f"^'""**-  ???/^  •'**""  .^•^**;  ?' .V,^' 
imported  as  much  oU  as  it  exported.  Because  ^"<^*«^V  ^^K^K^n"  T  h  f  .^  a™.; 
Canada's  producing  areas  a™  In  Western  P°"!l  *°  "J5  f"*  £?*^\'"",f  %^'°"J^'^,^ 
Canada,  It  was  expedient  to  sell  the  surplus  °"  Th/*  o''  »«  "^,  P^"^""^  ""^  Pf^"!,! 
oU  there  to  t-e  ua  rather  than  to  transport  ^0',  of  New  England  s  electricity.  If  the  oil 
It  to  Bastem  Canada.  Now  that  Canada  s  Im-  supply  Is  reduced  by  half,  36%  of  New  Eng- 
ports  are  threatened,  it  has  placed  strict  •""ds  generating  capacity  will  be  cut.  Some 
controls  on  oil  exports  and  Is  planning  to  PO*er  systems  In  New  England  are  totally 
redUtrlbute  as  much  of  its  western  produc  dependent  on  Mid-East  oU  and  will  have 
tlon  as  is  recefsrry  to  meet  th?  requirements  difficulty  finding  other  sources,  because  re- 
of  Its  eastern  provinces.  The  effect  of  this  sW^aJ  fuel  oil  Is  not  yet  subject  to  manda- 
wUl  reduce  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  ^ory  allocation.  The  oU  shortage  problems 
States  by  a  comparable  amount  (possibly  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  wUl  be  com- 
600,000  b  d),  and  probably  would  push  the  pounded  by  the  fact  that  winters  are  usually 
US  shortfall  over  20  c  Fourth,  the  general  colder  there  than  In  the  rest  of  the  country 
production  cuts  Imposed  by  the  Arabs  have  ahd  consequently  per-caplU  heating  requlre- 
tlghtened  world  supply  to  the  point  where  ments  are  higher., 
competition  for  the  oU  of  Venezuela,  Nigeria.  v.  pouct  options 
Iran.  Indonesia,  and  others  may  make  It  dlf-  ^hj  increasing  US  dependence  on  foreign 
flcult  for  tte  US.  oU  Industry  to  .uy  as  much  ^J^  ^^  greatly  reduced  the  alternative  courses 
petroleum  from  those  sources  as  it  did  last  ^f  action  avaUable  to  the  VS.  For  the  most 
year  If  the  shortages  resulting  from  normal  p^^j  jj  ^g  unUkely  that  the  two  extreme 
demand  prowth,  natural  gas  curtaUments.  options  of  total  capitulation  to  Arab  de- 
low  inventories,  and  an  exceptionally  cold  mauds  or  of  mUltary  Intervention  to  restore 
winter  ere  crtded  tbe  total  shortfall  could  supply  lines  would  be  used.  The  U.S.  can  re- 
be  as  much  as  36%.  While  that  la  the  worst  ^^^^  j^  ^^jj^  ways  that  can  be  effectlvo 
possible  case  It  Is  unlUtely  that  even  an  end  ^^  varying  degrees  over  both  the  short  and 
to  the  Arab  oil  embar-?-)  a"d  a  relatively  mild  x^aa  Xjetm 

winter   could   reduce    the   shortage    to   20%  *     .      '              .  .          ^          ^     .. 
or  1««.  That  caae,  if  It  occurred  would  mini-  *   Increased  domestic  production 
mHMi  the  gasoUtie  problems  that  would  other-  An   Immediate  increase   In  domestic  pro- 
wise  develop  next  summer    but  would  come  ductlon  Is.  at  best,  only  a  p>artlal  solution, 
too  late  to  prevent  shortages  this  winter.  Certainly  there  U  Insufficient  productive  ca- 

Worldwlde,  the  cutoff  of  Middle  East  oU  has  pacity.  even  including  Naval  Petroleum  Be- 

reduced    world   oU    suppltefl    by    4  7    million  serves,  to  meet  a  shortfall  of  4  to  44  million 

b  d.-  It  U  expected  that  the  production  loss  "'d.  To  the  extent  that  this  oU  U  available, 

in  November  wUl  be  about  6  mUllon  b/d."  however,   the   shortage   can   be   reduced  ac- 

The  Oil  and  G«  Journal  reports  that  them  '=°'^"^^}^  ^^^^^^   he  oil  shortage  last  winter, 

*^  production  controls  were  lifted  on  many  n.S. 
fields  but  with  only  marginal  success. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  It  la  doubtful  that  U.S.  production  for  thla 


winter  will  match  last  year's  total,  let  alone 
meet  the  greater  demand  of  this  year.  The 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal  reported  that  U.S.  oil 
fields     do     not     have     sufficient     productive 
capacity  to  compensate  for  an  Arab  oil  cut- 
off "  The  Journal  estln»ted  that  only  100,000 
b/d  of  extra  domestic  production  could  be 
made  Immediately  avaUable.  After  90  days, 
the  Journal  predicted,  250,000  b/d  could  be 
produced  If  pipeline  caparlty  were  increased, 
gas   and   br.ne-handllng   facilities   were   ex- 
panded.   A    maximum   of   446.000   b/d    could 
be  obtained  at  the  risk  of  reservoir  damage, 
wasted  natural  gas  through  flaring,  and  pol- 
lution. This  Increase  falls  far  short  of  the 
1.053.600  b/d  of  crude  oil  Imported  from  the 
Middle  East  In  July   1973.   It  -hould  also  be 
noted  that  the  445,000  b/d  Increase  Is  con- 
sidered optimistic  by  many.  The  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  which  oversees  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  In  Texas,  has  Indicated  that  there 
Is   no  excess   capacity   and   that   production 
could  be   Increased   only   by  damaging  the 
reservoirs    which    would    reduce   even    more 
the    eventual    production."    The    major    oil 
companies  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Increased    production    Is   possible    and    have 
pet:tloned  for  Increased  aUcwables.  Even  the 
most  optimistic  estimates,  however,  predict 
that  the  cutoff  will  result  In  a  substantial 
shortfall  In  supply  at  a  time  when  Inven- 
tories should   be   building  up   for  the   high 
demands  of  winter's  heating  season. 
B.  Strict  conservation  measures 
Mandatory  allocations  of  distillate  fuel  oil 
and  propane  were  Implemented  earlier  this 
year  to  deal  with  the  predicted  winter  short- 
age. As  the  President  indicated  In  his  mes- 
sage of  November  8,  1973,  the  Arab  oil  cutoff 
may   require    more    extreme   measures,    and 
rationing  msy  be  necessary.  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson  has  Introduced  a  blU    (S.  2176) 
which  he  claims  covld  resvlt  In  savings  or 
additions  to  supplies  of  over  3  million  b/d 
within  5  months.'"  The  proposed  legislation 
would    require    a    declaration    of    national 
emergency  when   the   shortage  exceeds  5%, 
and  would  direct  the  President  to  Issue  re- 
quirements  for   rationing  and   conservation 
plans  to  be  developed  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  goal  of  the  conservation  plans 
would  be  to  reduce  energy  consumption  by 
10';    within   10  days  and   by  25%    within  4 
weeks  after  Implementation.*  Some  of  the 
measures  may  Include  maximum  speed  limits 
of  50  m.p.h.  or  less;   mandatory  tuneups  of 
motor  vehicles:  a  ban  on  advertising  to  pro- 
mote  the   consumption   of   energy;    manda- 
tory lnsp>ection  of  commercial  and  Industrial 
heating   and    air    conditioning    units;    tem- 
perature limits  of  65<>P.  In  winter  and  80°P. 
in  summer  for  all  buildings  owned  or  leased 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and  mandatory 
carpooUng.     Temporary     relaxation     of     air 
quality  standards  might  be  aUowed  to  permit 
utUltles  to  burn  high-sulfur  coal  Instead  of 
oU,  which  would  then  be  available  for  trans- 
portation and  space  heating. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  November  7th  na- 
tionwide address  on  the  energy  situation, 
proposed  a  broad  energy  conservation  plan 
that  would  give  him  the  authority  to  ration 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil.  reduce  speed  limits, 
exempt  Industries  from  environmental  con- 
trols, and  to  Impose  taxes  on  excessive  en- 
ergy use.  The  President  asked  the  Congress 
to  return  the  United  States  to  permanent 
daylight  saving  time  and  ordered  Inunedlate 
cuts  In  the  use  of  energy  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  addition  to  the  7%  cut  orderel 
earlier.  He  ordered  that  Federal  offices  be 
heated  to  no  more  than  68 »  P.  and  that 
Federal  vehicles  not  travel  more  than  60 
m  ph.  In  addition,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission was  asked  to  accelerate  the  rate  at 
which  nuclear  power  plants  are  being  li- 
censed and  built.  He  directed  that  industries 
which  presently  use  coal  be  prevented  from 
switching  to  oil  and  encouraged  utUlMes  now 
using  oU  to  convert  to  coal  utilization.  In- 
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dlvtduals  were  asked  to  lower  their  thermo- 
stats, to  form  carpools.  and  generally  reduce 
their  consumption  of  energy  He  urged  that 
the  following  steps  be  taken  at  the  state 
level:  halt  unnecessary  lighting,  stagger 
working  hours,  encourage  greater  use  of 
masa  transit,  and  adopt  a  50  mph.  speed 
limit.  In  the  legislation  requested  by  the 
President  wm  the  authority  to  enable  regula- 
tory agencies  to  adjust  the  schedules  of 
planes,  ships,  and  other  carriers  In  order  to 
conserve  energy. 
C    Commifmcrtt  fo  energy  self-sufficiency 

One  consequence  of  the  Arab  oU  cutoff  Is 
an  inunslfled  InUrest  In  developing  energy 
seir-sxUftclency  within  the  United  States. 
WhUe  such  a  goal  would  take  years  to  real- 
ize, the  U.S.  does  have  large  quantities  of 
coal,  oil  shale,  and  offshore  and  Alaskan  oil 
that  ultimately  could  reduce  (dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil.  To  accomplish  a  task  of 
such  magnitude  would  require  a  major  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  to  that  goal.  As 
Been  by  Members  of  Congress,  particularly 
Senator  Jackson,  attaining  thU  goal  would 
require  a  coordinated  national  energy  policy 
fortified  with  adequate  funds  and  manpower. 
Such  a  program  would  be  designed  to  reduce 
the  economic  and  technological  barriers  that 
stand  In  the  way  of  large  scale  use  of  coal 
gasification  and  liquefaction,  solar  energy, 
breeder  reactors,  and  fusion  reactors. 

Even  If  such  a  national  energy  program 
vere  Initiated  and  were  ultimately  success- 
ful. It  would  probably  not  have  much  effect 
on  energy  supply  for  at  least  a  decade.  In  the 
meantime,  the  United  States  may  find  It 
expetllent  to  launch  lewge-scrale  exploration 
and  development  operations  In  promising  but 
poUtlcaUy  secu-e  areas  of  the  world.  The 
Orinoco  heavy  oU  reserves  of  Venezuela  may 
bold  close  to  one  trillion  barrels  of  oil.  Can- 
ada's Athabasc:!n  tar  sands  300  bUllon  bar- 
rels, the  Green  River  oil  shale  formation  800 
billion  barrels  and  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4  In  Alaska  an  undetermined 
amount."  The  Atlantic  Outer  Continental 
Bhelf  which  haa  not  yet  been  explored  may 
also  contain  large  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

The  lead  time  required  to  develop  these 
reliable  sourres  would  be  8  to  15  years."  so 
they  could  not  be  Immediately  brought  to 
bear  on  the  present  situation.  A  national 
commitment  to  these  resources,  however, 
would  be  useful  In  negotiations  with  Middle- 
Eastern  producers.  Thla  combined  with  the 
creation  of  an  orgarlzatlon  of  oil  consuming 
nations  could  conceivably  reduce  the  pros- 
pect of  arbitrary  supply  Interruptions  In  the 
future  and  could  promote  International  co- 
operation In  the  search  for  new  sources  of 
energy. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  BEN-GURION 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
riKxiem  day,  they  are  few  indeed  who  are 
accorded  the  name  "nation  builder,"  the 
great  leaders  who  took  the  hopes  of  a 
peorle  and  transformed  them  into  the 
reality  of  nationhood  seem  to  belong  to 
the  days  of  long  ago.  Their  works  are  the 
works  of  history,  and  the  stage  today 
seems  somehow  peopled  by  men  of  lesser 
stature. 

With  the  passing  of  Da'vrid  Ben-Gurion, 
th3  world  has  lost  not  only  one  of  Its 
preeminent  contemporaries,  but  also  one 
of  its  greatest  nation  builders.  His  is  a 
name  whi:h  will  live  in  history  for  how- 
ever long  men  still  prnise  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  ancestors. 

It  takes  no  great  imagination  to  see 
Ben-Gurlon*s  monument.  No  rhetoric  is 
needed  to  exaggerate  the  deeds  of  the 
man.  His  monument  Is  Israel.  His  last 
will  and  testament  is  a  thriving,  dedi- 
cated land  moving  fast  and  fearlessly  in- 
to the  future. 

David  Ben-Gurion's  life  is  clear  testi- 
mony that  man  makes  history  and  that 
the  individual  does  make  a  difTcrencc. 
Those  who  would  argue  that  we  are  all 
captive  of  the  inscrutable  and  irrevers- 
ible tide-,  of  history  need  only  ponder  the 
acccwnnlishments  of  Ben-Gurlon  to  see 
the  folly  of  their  thought.  No  man  builds 
a  nation  alone,  of  course.  But  without 
the  right  men  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time,  no  nation  gets  built.  For  Is- 
rael, the  indispensable  man  was  David 
Ben-Gurion.  He  led  the  cause.  He  showed 
the  way.  He  took  the  spirit  of  his  people 
and  made  of  them  a  proud  and  deter- 
mined nation. 

If  his  life  was  motivated  by  an  abiding 
idealism — and  it  was — Ben-Gurion  was 
also  an  eminently  practical  man.  He 
knew  when  to  move  and  when  not  to 
move,  when  to  advance  and  when  to  re- 
main In  place.  He  was  a  master  of  politics 
and  diplomacy.  He  was  a  shrewd  and 
sagicious  leader. 

His  success  resulted  from  this  happy 
combination  of  Idealism  and  pragmatism. 
The  achievement  of  his  dream  wsis  due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  practical  side  of  hu'? 
nature.  And  the  vindication  of  Jiis  prag- 
matlsm  is  that  it  wa.«;  always  puided  by  a 
hipher  idpali-sin 

Imbedded  deep  in  David  Ben-Giirl-:n*s 
personality,  I  found  also  a  .■strong  dispcsi- 
tion  toward  re:onciIiation.  He  had  built 
a  nation,  and  he  was  interested  in  Uie 
survival  of  his  nation.  He  knew  that 
Israel  could  not  endure  in  a  sea  of  eternal 
hostilitv.  .'\nd  he  kneu-  that  Uie  best 
thing  would  be  to  talk  with  neighboring 
countries  and  attempt  to  work  oiit  an 
accommodatlcn  which  could  provide  .sur- 
vival and  security  to  all  of  the  nations 
in  that  troubled  part  of  tlie  world.  When 


I  visited  him  In  1971.  he  seemed  hopeful, 
and  he  believed  that  a  just  peace  could 
one  day  soon  be  achieved. 

Now  he  is  gone.  But  his  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  is  more  alive  today  than 
at  an  time  in  recent  history.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  settlement  may  not 
come  against  for  many  years.  Our  hope 
today  is  that  the  leaders  and  people  of 
each  side  realize  the  critical  importance 
of  the  present  hour,  as  their  departed 
leader  realized  it. 

Just  as  this  wise  and  good  man  brought 
the  dream  of  his  people — a  Jewish 
state — to  reality,  so  now  ought  we  all  to 
strive  so  that  his  goal  of  peace  may  also 
become  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  the  democracy  of  Israel 
has  lost  its  greatest  leader.  Today  the 
democracy  of  the  United  States  pays 
tribute  to  that  leader  in  recoenition  that 
we  shall  not  soon  again  see  his  equal.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  heart- 
felt condolences  to  the  people  of  Israel — 
and  to  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where. 

POISONING    THE    SEAS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  recently  conducted  a  sym- 
posium on  ocean  pollution.  The  findings 
of  that  symposium  soon  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  made  available  to  the  public  and 
scientific  community. 

It  is  tecause  of  my  interest  in  the 
matter  of  ocean  pollution  that  I  came 
across  an  article  appearing  in  the  No- 
vember 20  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 
entitled  "Poisoning  the  Seas"  by  Rich- 
ard Bernstein.  This  article  is  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  problem  facing  pol- 
icy makers  in  governments  around  the 
world  in  how  to  deal  with  pollution  of 
the  sea.  It  is  especially  timely  since  our 
own  Government  is  looking  toward  the 
Atlantic  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for 
the  protection  of  additional  oil  and 
Ea,s  to  meet  domestic  needs. 

I  commend  this  aiticle  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  it.s  entirety 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows : 
Poisoning  the  Seas:  Chance  Oil.  Sph-ls  ano 

THE   "DEIP   SIXIKG"   OF  SLUDCE,  SEWAGE.  AND 

Atomic    Waste    Mat    Well    Convert    Our 
Lm;-.\BUNDANT      6FAS      Into      Trackxees 

GaAVEYAHD3    OP    CrVIlJZATION 

(By  Richard  Bernstein) 
Tw.3  years  ago  yacht  basins  on  Oyster 
Crfck,  along  the  New  Jersey  coa=t.  were  un- 
a'-rourtably  attacked  by  wocd -destroying 
"rean'sins  Pilinps  that  si;ppcrtPd  the  docks 
were  weakening  yarht  hulls  wore  develop- 
•iiie  fpots  cf  r,:t.  After  several  n>onrhf  it  was 
apparent  Ihiit  the  wr, arve3  n.ieh'  •xe..  even- 
vualjy  collapse  Into  the  reek.  P^r  perera- 
no:is  nothu-.!»  had  ever  ha'^pe.neti  to  these 
facllllies,  so  Uie  dl;co\erv  cf  Hi*  e  urre  ol 
T!ie  trouble  caiiif  as  soir.eilung  ol  a  surpriso 
13  the  marlJias'  memteral  ip:  Ertbeddta  lii 
the  hull  of  a  boat,  like  Blake's  InvlsitOe  warm. 
were  specimens  of  TerediraciLe,  uU  excuse 
known  aa  shipv^ornis  or  pUeworms,  a  type 
of  wood-bor!ng  clam.  The  area.  It  turned 
out,  was  Infested  with  them. 

Found  often  enough  along  the  UJS,  ccast. 
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the  various  species  cf  the  teredo  are  com- 
mon harbor  pesta  known  to  have  demolished 
entire  piers  But  they  do  not  survive  In  up- 
stream fresh -water  areas  like  Oyster  Creek. 
How  they  got  there  Illustrates  how  subtle  a 
matter  the  pcllutlon  or  the  coastal  waters 
Is.  The  fault,  explains  Dr  Ruth  Turner  of 
the  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Zool- 
ogy, lies  with  the  Oyster  Creek  Nuclear 
Power  Plant.  Built  Just  the  year  before  at 
the  headwaters  of  Oyster  Creek  and  Forked 
River,  the  plant  had  produced  environmen- 
tal changes  that  trar.sformed  the  creek: 
Where  It  had  been  forbidding.  It  was  now 
congenial  to  the  wocd-borlng  pests.  The 
changes  came  about  In  this  way:  Needing 
vast  amounts  of  water  fcr  Its  cooling  sys- 
tem, the  plant  reversed  the  flow  of  the 
Forked  River,  drawing  In  through  the  river 
channel  salt  water  from  the  nearby  sea. 
Later  the  used  water  was  dlsrharged.  warm 
and  stUl  salty,  into  Oyster  Creek  at  the  rate 
of  about  400.000  gallons  each  minute.  In 
this  way  three  environmental  changes  were 
brought  at>out.  all  of  which  were  favorable 
to  the  teredo.  First,  the  creek  became  salty. 
Second,  t^e  addition  cf  large  amounts  of 
water  to  the  creek  reduced  the  concentra- 
tion of  humus  (le.,  decomposed  plant  and 
animal  matter),  which  Is  an  Important  In- 
hibitor to  the  spread  of  ore  tyjje  of  larva. 
Third,  the  warm  wastes  flowing  Into  the 
creek  raised  the  water  temperature,  thus  en- 
abling the  marine  borers  to  grow  more  rapidly 
and  to  breed  more  frequently,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  them  from  the  winter 
kUl-ofl^  that  normally  would  have  kept  the 
population  under  control.  'The  whole  life 
cycle  was  accelerated."  says  Dr.  Turner. 
"Birth,  growth,  reproduction,  and  death 
were  all  speeded  up  by  the  warm  water  "  Be- 
fore the  plant  was  built,  only  an  occasional 
teredo  was  found  near  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  Now,  Inadvertently,  almost  Ideed  cir- 
cumstances for  the  proliferation  of  the  pest 
had  t)ecn  brought  about. 

We   can   expect   similar   occurrences   else- 
where.   By    1988    the    utility    companies    of 
New   Jersey    and    Pennsylvania   plan    to    In- 
stall forty-two  power  plants  along  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Its  tributaries  alone    At  cur- 
rent  rates  of   growth   there   wUl   l)e   In   the 
year  2000  oni  nuclear  power  plant  for  every 
ten  miles  cf  coastline.   And  wherever  these 
plants  or  other  warm-water  sources  are  built, 
variations  on   the   Oyster  Creek   theme   can 
be  expected.  Each  nuclear  reactor  will  affect 
only  a  few  square  miles  of  coastline;   It  wUl 
not    create    a    global    problem.    Ecologically, 
some  say.  this  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  sat- 
isfy  our   energy    requirements.    But   consid- 
ering that  there  is  oaly  so  much  coastline, 
we  cannot  afford  to  turn  our  oceans  Into  a 
huge  warm-water  sink  without  at  the  same 
time  having  to  pay  a  gigantic  ecological  price. 
Pollution  of  the  sea  Is  dlfflcult  to  assess, 
precisely  •^ecause  of  Its  frequently  localized 
nature  A  ruined  dock  here,  a  fish  kill  there — 
these  are  not  pleasant  to  hear  about,  but  they 
do  not  Inspire  worldwide  alarm.  Who.  after 
all.   can   estimate    the    requirements    of    the 
human  advaince?  If  -very  death  or  environ- 
mental dislocation  were  allowed  to  stop  prog- 
ress, mankind  never  would  have  arisen  from 
the  Stone  Age.  Even  now.  marine  biologists 
are  reluctant  to  talk  '->f  anything  except  local 
effects.   "The   fact   Is   that   we   don't   under- 
stand what  happens  to  the  ocean  when  we 
pollute  It  with  anything,"  says  Dr.  Ouy  Mc- 
Cloud     of     the     New     England     Aquarium. 
Though  there  are  some,  like  Jacques  Coua- 
teau,  who  warn  that  it  Is  only  a  matter  of 
decades  before  we  ruin  the  oceans  unalter- 
ably, most  scientists  remain  unwilling  to  re- 
turn  any   cosmic    verdicts   on   the   ultimate 
fate  of  life  in  the  sea. 

StUl.  the  data  coming  in  from  various  sd- 
entlflc  sources  during  the  past  couple  of  years 
has  begun  to  paint  a  more  alarming  picture. 


Investigations  of  the  effects  of  various  con- 
taminants are  beginning  to  reveal  problems 
of  a  tar  wider  scope  than  heretofore  realized, 
regarding  not  only  the  sheer  volume  of  ma- 
rine contamination  but  Its  extremely  poi- 
sonous effects  on  the  environment  as  well. 
Oil  provides  a  graphl::  example.  Iro:ilcally, 
though  the  most  visible  and  highly  publi- 
cized form  of  marine  contamination.  cU  tra- 
dltlonnlly  has  been  thought  by  the  scientific 
community  to  have  little  harmful  effect  on 
the  marine  ecosystem.  As  late  as  their  1971 
meeting  In  Rome,  the  Joint  Gr;up  of  Ex- 
perts on  the  SMentlflc  Asrects  of  Marine  Pol- 
lution (GESAMP)  concluded  that  "a  single 
heavy  contamination  of  the  flcra  and  fauna 
of  the  intertldal  zone  has  a  ne:;ll-'lble  effect 
I  on  marine  life]."  Mcst  studleo  of  oil  spills 
rely  on  subjective  visual  measurements  or 
els3  on  statistical  analyses  of  adult  flsh;  this 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  spills  do  little  bio- 
logical damage  to  the  Eeas.  Indeed,  since 
oU  spills  do  seem  to  disappear  after  a  couple 
cf  weeks,  many  scientists  hare  concluded 
that  a  combination  of  evaporation  and  bio- 
logical degradation  of  the  oil  rids  the  water 
of  contamination  after  a  very  short  period  of 
tlma. 

More  recent,  sophisticated  studies  have 
effectively  challenged  this  view.  At  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographl:  Institution,  for  example, 
an  Interdlsclpll.Tary  groiip  of  scientists  has 
studied  over  a  period  of  almost  four  years  a 
small  oil  spill  that  took  place  In  Buzzards 
Bay.  Mftssa?hus3tts.  Studying  not  adult  fish 
but  the  subtldal  organisms  that  live  In  the 
marine  sadlments  and  cannot  swUn  away 
from  the  contamination,  the  Woods  Hole 
group  established  three  Important  findings: 
The  oil  persisted  la  the  environment  far 
longer  than  had  been  thought  possible,  It 
continued  to  spread  over  the  ocean  floor 
months  after  the  accident,  and  Its  toxic  ef- 
fects on  wide  varieties  of  marine  life  lasted 
not  for  days  or  weeks  but  for  months  or 
even  years. 

The  Immediate  kill  In  the  heavily  affected 
area  of  Buzzards  Bay  was,  as  expected,  vir- 
tually complete  Some  95  percent  of  the  flsh. 
crabs,  lobsters,  clams,  and  other  Inverte- 
brates were  dead  within  hours  of  the  spill. 
What  was  unexpected  was  the  spread  of  the 
oU  In  the  sediments  beneath  the  surface. 
Immediately  after  the  accident,  a  control 
station  was  set  up  beyond  the  area  of  ex- 
pected contamination.  Within  three  weeks  oil 
was  found  at  this  station,  along  with  a  lot 
of  dead  marine  organisms.  A  second  control 
station  twice  as  far  from  the  shore  was 
then  established,  and  It,  too,  was  overtaken 
by  oil  spreading  on  the  ocean  floor  with  still 
another  kill  of  bottom-living  animals.  El^^ht 
months  after  the  splU,  the  polluted  offshore 
area  had  grown  to  ten  times  the  area  Initially 
affected,  eventually  covering  twenty-two 
square  kilometers  of  offshore  water,  tidal 
river,  and  marsh. 

Thus,  although  shortly  after  the  accident 
the  area  returned  visually  to  Its  former  state 
of  natural  beauty,  chemically  and  biologi- 
cally the  Ul  effects  of  the  spill  stU  were  pres- 
ent over  a  large  area  of  the  shore  line.  A 
year  of  evaporation  and  bacterial  action  on 
the  oil  did  not  remove  many  of  its  mcst 
highly  toxic  components  Young  blue  mussels 
that  were  affected  by  the  spill  In  1969  were 
•terlle  In  1970:  oysters  that  had  been  contam- 
inated by  the  oil  were  kept  In  cl  an.  running 
sea  water  for  six  months:  yet  a  substantial 
residual  component  of  fuel  oil  remained  In 
their  tissues  at  the  end  cf  that  time.  In  all, 
the  evidence  added  up  to  a  far  more  Incrim- 
inating picture  of  the  problems  of  oil  than 
had  been  envisaged. 

Still,  the  scientists  at  Woods  Bole  steer 
clear  of  anything  resembling  an  apocalyptic 
Judgment.  "Our  understanding  of  this  prob- 
lem is  very  meager."  says  Dr.  Howard  Sanders. 
-It's  extremely  dangerous  to  make  these  self- 
satisfied  and  assured  statements  that  are  way 


out.  It  may  even  be  that  the  economic  aspects 
of  this  are  of  overriding  Importance.  But  we 
still  have  to  find  out  what  the  effect  Is.  That's 
tho  Important  thing." 

But  one  need  be  no  prophet  to  see  that  the 
problem  threatens  to  get  worse,  not  better. 
A'.ready  signs  are  evident  that  certain  types  cf 
contamination  are  becoming  global  In  scope. 
Golf -ball-sized  pieces  of  tar,  formed  from  the 
heavier,  more  viscous  components  of  oil,  have 
been  found  In  masslvo  pronirtlons  throu!?h- 
out  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  affecting  some  665,- 
000  square  miles  of  surface  water.  Last  sum- 
mer, widely  scattered  research  vessels  on 
duty  between  Cape  Cod  and  the  Caribbean 
repeatedly  found  their  plankton-collectl'g 
nets  fouled  by  thick  clumps  of  oil.  Half  the 
plankton  samples  gathered  from  surface 
areas  proved  to  be  oil  contaminated. 
Similarly,  tiny  plastic  spherules,  each  half 
the  diameter  of  a  plnhead.  have  been 
found  throughout  the  American  con- 
tinental shelf.  In  the  Caribbean,  and  In  the 
cpin  Atlantic.  These  have  been  Identified 
as  polystyrene  "susjoenslon  beads."  the  kind 
of  material  that  goes  Into  insulation  and 
such  common  Items  as  disposable  coffee  cups. 
In  ono  study,  conducted  by  Dr.  Edward  Car- 
penter along  the  coast  of  southern  New  Eng- 
land, they  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
eight  cf  fourteen  species  cf  fish  collected. 
While  It  Is  unclear  whether  tar  balls  or  plas- 
tic spherules  will  have  severe  harmful  effects 
on  the  environment,  their  presence  In  large 
concentrations  throughout  such  vast  tracts 
of  oceans  indicates,  if  nothing  else,  that  some 
forms  of  contamination  are  far  from  local 
problems. 

Also,  the  snread  of  certiln  heavy  metals 
and  potentially  dangerous  Insecticides  Is  now 
reaching  alarming  proportions.  The  Rome 
meeting  of  GESAMP  reported  that  something; 
In  the  range  of  40  to  60  percent  of  all  organo- 
chlorlde  pesticides  ( like  DDT)  manufactured 
each  year  ends  up  in  the  sei,  carried  thera 
primarily  by  air  curre/its.  Similarly,  GESAMP 
has  found  that  enormous  quantities  of  lead 
ore  being  Introduced  Into  the  marine  en- 
vlro;-ment.  Used  as  an  anti-knock  agent  la 
motor  fuel,  lead  Is  released  into  the  atmos- 
phere In  exhr.ust  fumes  and  then  rained  Into 
the  sea,  as  much  as  2  x  10*  tons  annually. 
Though  man  will  suffer  no  known  Ul  effects 
If  he  eati  fl!;h  whose  tissue  has  absorbed  lead 
from  the  water,  "the  rapid  Increase  of  the 
level  ot  lead  In  the  marine  environment,"  the 
GESAMP  report  concludes,  ".  .  .  must  be 
viewed  with  alarm." 

The  list  oi  globally  significant  pollutants 
could  go  on  indefinitely.  PCBs  (polychlorl- 
nated  blphenyl  compounds)  are  believed  to 
be  as  widespread  In  the  seas  as  DDT  and 
other  organochlorlde  compounds.  About  4000 
to  5000  tons  of  mercury  are  dumped  Into  the 
ocean  each  year  In  the  form  of  Industrial 
waste:  an  equal  amount  Is  released  into  the 
atmosphere  by  the  burning  of  coal  and  oil 
and  litet  washed  Into  the  oceans.  Not  all 
forms  of  mercxu-y  are  harmful  to  man.  but 
methyl  mercxiry.  which  can  be  formed  In  the 
sea  from  the  decomposition  of  other  mercuric 
compounds.  Is  the  substance  that  killed 
forty-one  people  In  Mlnamat:i,  Japan. 

Like  othn  lorms  of  pollution,  that  of  the 
oceans  la  a  by-product  of  economic  growth 
and  thus  to  an  extent  Inevitable.  Most  of 
man's  waste  products  directly  or  Indirectly 
pollute  the  ocean.  Sewage,  automobile  ex- 
haust. Industrial  waste,  warm  water,  the 
grese  that  mechanics  wash  from  their  hands 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  day— all  of  these  con- 
taminate the  seas.  And,  as  long  as  most  na- 
tions continue  to  be  committed  to  further 
growth,  the  danger  increases  that  our  oceans 
will  be  converted  from  Inexhaustible  treasure 
houses  Into  trackless  graveyards  of  civiliza- 
tion Itself. 

What  then  can  be  done?  What  is  being 
done? 

An   ambitious  and  comprehensive  under- 
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taking  Is  being  planned  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. A  confereace  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
now  in  the  plannmg  ttages  in  New  York,  will 
consider  a  wide-ranging  marine  pollution 
convention.  This  legislation  envisages  a  com- 
bination of  global,  regional,  and  national 
controls  that.  It  Is  hoped,  will  comprise  a 
complete  pollution-control  package.  Globally, 
minimum  standards  would  be  set  for  the 
preservation  of  the  marine  environment;  re- 
gional and  n::tloual  provisions  then  would 
deal  more  specifically  with  special  situations 
In  the  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

But  the  number  cf  conflicts  that  any  ef- 
fective legislation  would  create  ensures  that 
the  process  of  ccmlng  to  International  agree- 
ment will  be  at  test  a  slow  one.  There  will 
be  problems  of  Jurisdiction  and  enforcement, 
themselves  related  to  divergences  In  na- 
tional Interest.  There  will  he  innumerable 
local,  practical  problems.  If  discharges  are  to 
be  regulated  (they  wUl  not  be  prohibited), 
the  question  arises.  Who  is  to  discharge  how 
much,  when,  and  where?  There  will  be  prob- 
lems relating  to  national  strategic  interests. 
Win  one  nation,  fcr  example,  be  able  to  re- 
Btrlct  the  passage  of  nuclear  subs  through 
Its  coastal  waters  because  an  accident  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  environment?  Might  pol- 
lution controls  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  cause 
Inconvenience  to  the  shipping,  military  or 
commercial,  of  rival  ttates? 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  concerns 
economic  competition.  Pcllutlon  control  costs 
money,  and  spending  money  creates  compet- 
itive disadvantages.  Particularly  to  the  less- 
develcped  world,  already  suffering  from  se- 
rious disadvantages  In  other  spheres,  the 
prospect  of  pollution  control  may  prove  less 
than  agreeable.  After  all,  the  industrialized 
nations  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  development 
without  expensive  environmental  concerns. 
Now  the  majority  of  mankind  that  lives  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  la  being  asked  to  dis- 
pense with  the  same  luxury.  They  may  not 
be  very  willing. 

This  Is  the  real  crux  of  the  Issue.  Like  all 
environmental  concerns,  marine  pollution 
boUs  down  to  a  question  of  austerity — global 
austerity.  It's  a  problem  of  willingness  to 
make  do  with  less.  Two  cars  In  every  garage. 
even  only  one,  meanj  continued  pollution  of 
the  seas.  Or.  as  one  marine  biologist  In  Boston 
put  It.  "The  solution  Is  really  very  simple. 
You've  Just  got  to  be  prepared  to  walk  to 
work." 


NATIONAL    FUELS    POLICY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  the 
energy  crisis  has  taken  much  of  this  Na- 
tion by  surprise.  It  has  crept  up  and 
awakened  us  from  what  was  a  long  period 
of  overconfident  unawareness.  More  than 
13  years  ago,  on  April  21,  1960,  I  spoke 
on  this  Senate  floor  of  the  need  for  a 
national  fuels  policy.  The  words  I  spoke 
then  seem  so  appropriate  today,  that  I 
would  like  to  repeat  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues: 

Mr.  President,  fuel  for  energy  Is  basic  to 
the  growth  of  our  economy  and  to  maintain- 
ing national  security.  It  Is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  our  continued  well-being  as  a 
Nation  depends  on  an  assured  supply  of 
low-cost,  high-yield  fuels. 

Conservative  projections  of  America's 
growth  set  cur  1980  population  at  roughly 
250  mUllon  persons.  If  the  standard  of  living 
enjoyed  by  this  Nation  Is  to  keep  pace  with 
this  skyrocketing  growth,  our  Industrial  ca- 
pacity must  be  expanded  tremendously.  An 
expanding  Industrial  capacity  means.  In  turn, 
that  our  co.isumptlon  of  energy  fuels  will 
grow,  not  only  corre.pondlngly,  but  at  an 
even  greater  rate. 

Resources  for  The  Future,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
research  group  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment, conservation,  and  use  of  our  natural 


wealth,  has  estimated  that  In  the  20  years 
from  1955  to  1975.  our  power  needs  will  grow 
by  120  percent  In  the  use  of  hydroelectrto 
power,  107  percent  In  the  use  of  oil  and  75 
percent  In  the  use  of  bituminous  coal.  This 
seems  fantastic  for  a  scant  20  years,  but  I  am 
arsured  It  is  realistic. 

Where  Is  this  vast  power  to  come  from? 
We  are  today  rich  In  power.  I  am  not  one  to 
eubscrlbe  to  the  scare  statistics  that  pmport 
to  show  that  we  shall.  In  a  few  short  years, 
waste  away  our  Inheritance  of  natural  wealth. 
Yet  our  nat\iral  resources  are  not  unlimited. 
O.ily  a  certain  amount  of  oil.  coal,  gas, 
uranium,  or  any  other  source  of  energy  Is 
available  anywhere. 

It  is  possible  to  talk  to  10  energy  economists 
and  come  up  with  10  different  predictions  of 
exactly  when  all  of  the  fuel  in  the  United 
States  wUl  be  exhausted.  Naturally,  these 
predictions  are  always  hedged  with  various 
qualifying  phrases  £uch  as  "at  current  levels 
of  consumption."  But  wc  are  not  Interested 
in  current  levels  of  consumption.  We  hope 
we  are  facing  a  growth  rate  unrreccdented 
in  history— a  demanding  growth  rate;  and 
we  mu5t  have  the  raw  materials  with  which 
to  meet  this  challenge  succesffully. 

Meeting  this  challenge  requires  planning. 
It  Is  eosentlal  that  we  know  what  we  have, 
how  It  Is  being  used,  and  what  we  can  expect 
to  have  In  the  future.  We  cannot  proceed 
blithely  down  the  path  of  carefree  extrava- 
gance allow  our  vital  Industrial  machinery 
to  grind  to  a  rusty  halt,  and  then  wonder 
what  we  should  have  done  to  avoid  our 
plight.  And  I  may  point  out  here  that  the 
wheels  of  Industry  will  halt  long  before  our 
fuel  supplies  are  exhausted.  All  that  is  re- 
quired to  suspend  or  cripple  Industrial  ac- 
tivity thus  causing  nationwide  unemploy- 
ment" Is  for  fuels  to  become  so  expensive, 
because  of  the  short  supply  or  high  cost  of 
production,  that  their  use  becomes  prohibi- 
tive. 

Consequently,  we  must  plan  for  the  future. 
Tliat  Is  the  basic  purpose  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  73.  It  Is  a  purpose  which 
I  endorse  wholeheartedly. 

I  knew  that  some  Senators  object  to  the 
word  "plan."  Many  persons  feel  that  we  In 
the  United  States  should  enjoy  a  free,  un- 
planned society.  They  believe  that  planning 
13  the  method  of  the  Soviet  Union— a  method 
which  Is  not  free  and  with  which  our  Ideol- 
ogy conflicts. 

But  merely  because  the  Soviet  Union  states 
that  it  plans  Its  affairs  to  Insure  the  best 
use  of  Its  economic  strength.  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  be  aimless,  mindless,  and 
wandering.  Past  administrations  have  bril- 
liantly 6:icwn  that  plannlr.g  our  Nation's 
future  need  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  regu- 
lated and  regimented  society.  I  am  convinced 
that.  If  we  drift,  cur  destiny  will  te  upon 
us  much  more  rapidly  than  we  think— and 
It  wUl  not  be  a  happy  arrival. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  stringent 
Government  regulation  of  the  various  energy 
Industries.  I  do  not  think  the  Government 
should  set  up  additional  bureaucratic  ma- 
chinery to  say  "Thou  shall"  and  "Thou  shall 
not,"  to  these  important  segments  of  our 
economy.  What  I  am  urging  Is  the  speedy 
approval  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73, 
a  document  that  says  nothing  of  Federal 
reguUtlon  or  end-use  control.  The  congres- 
sional committee  envUloned  under  this  res- 
olution would  be  dedicated  solely  to  deter- 
mining exactly  where  the  public  Interest  lies 
In  this  vital  matter  of  energy  supplies.  This, 
1  think  Is  a  far  different  matter  than  estab- 
lishing absolute  Federal  regulation,  as  some 
of  the  crltlca  of  this  proposal  have  claimed 
It  would  do. 

This  entire  subject  of  the  public  Interest 
Is  one  that  concerns  me  greatly  and  which, 
I  am  sure,  is  of  great  concern  to  all  my  col- 
leagues, as  weU.  Ignorance  of  the  public 
Interest  Is  one  of  the  few  certain  ways  In 
which  a  nation,  If  history  Is  a  reliable  guide, 


can  bring  catastrophe  upon  Itself.  And  on  a 
smaller  scale,  we  have  many  precedents  In 
our  own  experience  to  Indicate  why  concern 
for  the  public  Interest  must  be  of  overriding 
Importance  In  the  legislative  activities  of 
this  body.  As  the  late  Henry  L.  Stlmson 
stated,  government  Is  not  "a  mere  organized 
police  force,  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  but 
rather  an  affirmative  agency  of  national 
progress  and  social  betterment." 

Consider  the  simple  matter  of  conservation. 
When  the  first  westwardbound  pioneers 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Appalachians,  they 
saw  virgin  forests  stretched  before  them, 
with  abounding  game,  swift  streams,  with 
easily  harnessed  power.  They  had  found  a 
land  cf  Infinite  promise. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  As  the  pio- 
neers moved  west,  the  exploiters  followed, 
filling  the  vacuum.  Vast  stands  of  timber  that 
had  taken  hundreds  of  years  to  grow  were 
mowed  down  In  months.  The  herds  of  the 
Great  Plains  were  slaughtered  without  reason. 
Streams  were  diverted  for  frivolous  purposes 
and  the  power  diminished. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  public  was  aroused 
an'  the  public  Interest  was  considered.  A 
simple  determination  was  made — that  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  was  to  be 
encouraged.  This  straightforward  declaration 
of  policy  has  had,  as  I  am  sure  all  Senators 
are  aware,  a  profound  effect.  Take  timber,  for 
example.  Where  once  logging  companies 
Btrlnped  tlmberland  and  moved  on  without 
a  backward  glance,  now  grow  tree  farms 
dedicated  to  an  assured  supply  of  wood  for 
future  generations.  This  Is  the  sort  cf  policy 
declaration  that  must  be  made  concernlns 
our  energy  fuels. 

Indeed,  the  situation  In  our  energy  Indus- 
tries Is  quite  similar  to  the  situation  that 
gave  rloe  to  the  earlier  policy  decision  on  the 
conoervatlon  of  woodlands.  At  firrt  discovery, 
our  fuels  resources — coal,  cttT  and  natural 
gas — seemed  Inexhaustible.  They  were  con- 
Eequently  ured  without  qviestlon.  There  v.as 
always  "plenty  more  where  that  came  from." 
And  there  still  Is  plenty  more.  But  all  three 
sources  of  energy  are.  at  the  present  time,  to 
varying  extents,  depleted.  It  has  become  ob- 
vious that  these  vital  ingredients  cf  national 
growth  are.  In  fact,  limited,  although  In  many 
coses  tho-e  limits  are  stUl  a  long  while  away. 
It  has  become  Just  ns  obvious  that  It  Is  time 
for  a  thorough,  unblared  reappraisal  of  Amer- 
ica's energy  situation  and  Its  relation  to  the 
national  interest — not  oiUy  of  today,  but  of 
the  future. 

This  reappraisal  Is  even  more  urgently  In- 
dicated  by   the   unhealthy   economic   condi- 
tions prevailing  in  our  energy  Industries.  The 
petroleum    Industry   Is   facing   a   mammoth 
glut  of  oil,  not  only  In  this  country,  but  on 
a  worldwide  scale.  This  oversupply  naturally 
leads  to  depressed  prices  and  basically  un- 
economic marketing   practices.   The   gas   In- 
dustry, controlled  as  It  Is  by  Federal  regu- 
lation, has  been  unable  to  make  the  proper 
adjustments  to  Its  role  In  the  economy.  Well- 
head prices  for  this  product  have  continued 
to  be  BO  low  that  sufficient  Incentive  for  ex- 
ploration is  lacking.  The  result  Is  that  the 
Ufe   Index  of   natural   gas   has   steadily  de- 
creased.   And    the    coal    Industry    Is    In    tire 
economic  doldrums,  causing  widespread  eco- 
nomic disaster  to  vast  areas  of  this  country. 
Other  countries  of  the   world   are  not  so 
naive   as   we.    Many   of   them   have    already 
realized   the   importance   of  energy  supplies 
to   their   economic   progress   and   have   con- 
sequently formulated  fuels  policies  to  guide 
them.   Perhaps  foremost  In   this  movement 
Is  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community— 
the  group  of  sU  continental  countries  banded 
together  for  mutual  economic  growth.  I  have 
personally  visited  with  theh-  representatives 
In  France,  Luxembourg,  ar,d  West  Germany. 
Our  good  neighbor  to  the  north,  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  was  also  quick  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  an  energy  policy.  They  have  es- 
tablished a  National  Energy  Board  designated 
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the  vartoua  spectea  ct  the  teredo  »re  com- 
mon hartx>r  pests  known  to  hkve  demolished 
entire  p^ers.  But  they  do  not  survive  In  up- 
Ktresm  fresh-water  areas  like  Oyster  Creek. 
How  they  got  there  Ulustrates  how  subtle  a 
matter  the  pcllutlon  of  the  coastal  waters 
l3.  The  fault,  explains  Dr  Ruth  Turner  of 
the  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Zool- 
ogy, lies  with  the  Oyster  Creek  Nuclear 
Power  Plant.  BuUt  Just  the  year  before  at 
the  headwaters  of  Oyster  Creek  and  Forked 
River,  the  plant  had  produced  environmen- 
tal changes  that  trar.sfornried  the  creek: 
Where  It  had  been  forbidding.  It  was  now 
congenlskl  to  the  wo;-d-bcrlng  pest?.  The 
changes  c»me  about  In  this  way:  Needing 
vast  amounts  of  water  fcr  Its  cooling  sys- 
tem, the  plant  reversed  the  flow  of  the 
Forked  River,  drawing  In  through  the  river 
channel  sait  water  from  the  nearby  sea. 
Later  the  used  water  wis  discharged,  warm 
and  stUl  salty.  Into  Oyster  Creek  at  the  rate 
of  about  400.000  gallons  each  minute.  In 
this  way  three  environmental  changes  were 
brought  about,  all  of  which  were  favorable 
to  the  teredo.  First,  the  creek  became  salty. 
Second,  the  addition  cf  large  amounts  of 
water  to  the  creek  reduced  the  concentra- 
tion of  humus  (I.e.,  decomposed  plant  and 
animal  matter),  which  Is  an  important  In- 
hibitor to  the  spread  of  ore  type  of  larva. 
Third,  the  warm  wastes  flowing  Into  the 
creek  raised  the  water  temperature,  thus  en- 
abling the  marine  borers  to  grow  more  rapidly 
and  to  breed  more  frequently,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  them  from  the  winter 
kill-off  that  normally  would  have  kept  the 
population  under  contrcl.  'The  whole  life 
cycle  was  accelerated."  says  Dr.  Turner. 
"Birth,  growth,  reproduction,  and  death 
were  all  speeded  up  by  the  warm  water."  Be- 
fore the  plant  was  buUt.  only  an  occasional 
teredo  was  found  near  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  Now.  Inadvertently,  almost  Ideal  cir- 
cumstances for  the  proliferation  of  the  pest 
had  t>ecn  brought  about. 

We   can   expect   similar   occurrences   else- 
where.   By    1986    the    utility    companies    of 
New   Jersey    and    Pennsylvania    plan    to    In- 
stall forty-two  power  plants  along  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  its  tributaries  alone.  At  cur- 
rent rmtea  of   growth   there   will   be   In   the 
year  3000  ons  nuclear  power  plant  for  every 
ten  miles  cf  coastline.  And  wherever  these 
plants  or  other  warm-watar  sources  are  built, 
variations  on   the   Oyster   Creek   theme   can 
be  expected.  Each  nuclear  reactor  will  affect 
only  a  few  square  miles  of  coastline:   It  wUl 
not   create    a    global    problem.    Ecologically, 
some  say,  this  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  sat- 
isfy  our   energy   requirements.   But   consid- 
ering that  there  Is  oaly  so  much  coastline, 
we  cannot  afford  to  turn  our  oceans  Into  a 
huge  warm-water  sink  without  at  the  same 
time  having  to  pay  a  gigantic  ecological  price. 
Pollution  of  the  sea  Is  difficult  to  assess, 
precisely  "^ecause  of  its  frequently  localized 
nature.  A  ruined  dock  here,  a  fish  kill  there — 
these  are  not  pleasant  to  hear  about,  but  they 
do  not  Inspire  worldwide  alarm.  Who,  after 
all.   can   estimate    the   requirements   of   the 
human  advance?  If  -very  death  or  environ- 
mental dislocation  were  allowed  to  stop  prog- 
ress, mankind  never  would  have  arisen  from 
the  Stone  Age.  Even  now.  marine  biologists 
are  reluctant  to  talk  nf  anything  except  local 
effects.   "The  fact   Is  that   we  don't   under- 
stand what  happens  to  the  ocean  when  we 
pollute  It  with  anything."  says  Dr.  Ouy  Mc- 
Cloud     of     the     New     England     Aquarium. 
Though  there  are  some,  like  Jacquee  Cous- 
teau.  who  warn  that  It  Is  only  a  matter  of 
decades  before  we  ruin  the  oceans  unalter- 
ably, moot  scientists  remain  unwilling  to  re- 
turn  any   cosmic    verdicts  on   tbe   ultimate 
fate  of  life  In  the  sea. 

Still,  the  data  coming  In  from  various  sci- 
entific sources  during  the  past  couple  of  years 
has  begun  to  paint  a  more  alarming  plctur*. 


Investigations  of  the  effects  of  various  con- 
taminants are  t>eglnnlcg  to  reveal  problems 
of  a  far  wider  scope  than  heretofore  realized, 
regarding  uot  only  the  sheer  volume  of  ma- 
rine contamination  but  Its  extremely  poi- 
sonous effects  on  the  environment  as  well. 
Oil  provides  a  graphi?  eiamTile.  Iror.lcilly. 
though  the  m:st  visible  and  hlrrhly  publi- 
cized form  of  marine  contamination,  oil  tra- 
ditionally has  been  thought  by  the  scientific 
community  to  have  little  harmful  effect  on 
the  marl;  e  ecosystem  As  lat«  as  their  1971 
meeting  In  Rome,  the  Joint  Gr:up  of  Ex- 
perts on  the  S-lentlflc  As-ects  of  Mirlne  Pol- 
lution (QESAMP)  concluded  that  "a  single 
heavy  contamination  of  the  flTn  and  fauna 
of  the  Intertldal  zone  has  a  ne'll'-lble  effect 
I  on  marine  llfe|."  Mcst  studle:  of  oil  spills 
rely  on  subjective  vlsuil  measurements  or 
els3  on  statistical  analyses  of  adult  fish:  this 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  spills  do  little  bio- 
logical dam.'xge  to  the  reas.  Ii-deed.  since 
oil  spills  do  seem  to  disappear  after  a  couple 
cf  weeks,  many  scientists  have  concluded 
that  a  combination  of  evaporation  and  bio- 
logical degradation  of  the  oU  rids  the  water 
of  contamination  after  a  very  short  period  of 
tlma. 

More  recent,  sophisticated  studies  have 
effectively  challenged  this  view  At  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceinographlc  Institution,  for  example, 
an  Interdlsclpll.nary  group  of  scientists  has 
studied  over  a  period  of  olmost  four  years  a 
small  oil  spin  that  took  i\&ce  In  Buzzards 
Bay,  Massachusetts.  Studying  not  adult  fish 
but  the  subtldal  organisms  that  live  In  the 
marine  sediments  and  cannot  swim  away 
froni  the  contamination,  the  Woods  Hole 
group  established  three  important  findings: 
The  oil  persisted  l:i  the  environment  far 
longer  than  had  been  thought  p:>sslble.  It 
continued  to  spread  over  the  ocean  floor 
months  after  the  accident,  and  its  toxic  ef- 
fects on  wide  varieties  of  marine  life  lasted 
not  for  days  or  weeks  but  for  months  or 
even  years. 

The  Immediate  kill  In  the  heavily  affected 
area  of  Buzzards  Bay  was.  as  expected,  vir- 
tually complete  Some  95  percent  of  the  fish, 
crabs,  lobsters,  clams,  ond  other  Inverte- 
brates were  dead  within  hours  of  the  spill. 
What  was  unexpected  was  the  spread  of  the 
oil  In  the  sediments  beneath  the  surface. 
Immediately  after  the  accident,  a  control 
station  was  set  up  t)eyond  the  area  jf  ex- 
pected contamination.  Within  three  weeks  oil 
was  found  at  this  station,  along  with  a  lot 
of  dead  marine  organisms.  A  second  control 
station  twice  as  far  from  the  shore  was 
then  established,  and  It,  too,  was  overtaken 
by  oil  spreading  on  the  ocean  floor  with  still 
another  kill  of  bottom-living  animals.  Eight 
months  after  tbe  spill,  the  polluted  offshore 
area  had  grown  to  ten  times  the  area  Initially 
affected,  eventually  covering  twenty-two 
square  kilometers  of  offshore  water,  tidal 
nver.  and  niarsh. 

Thus,  although  shortly  after  the  accident 
the  area  returned  visually  to  Its  former  state 
of  natural  beauty,  chemically  and  biologi- 
cally the  Ul  effects  of  the  spUl  stll  were  pres- 
ent over  a  large  area  of  the  shore  line.  A 
year  of  evaporation  and  bacterial  action  on 
the  oil  did  not  remove  many  of  Its  mcst 
highly  toxic  components  Young  blue  mussels 
that  were  affected  by  the  spill  In  1969  were 
sterile  In  1970:  oysters  that  had  t>een  contam- 
inated by  the  oU  were  kept  In  cl  an.  running 
sea  water  for  six  months:  yet  a  substantial 
residual  component  of  fuel  oil  remained  In 
their  tissues  at  the  end  cf  that  time.  In  all, 
the  evidence  added  up  to  a  far  more  Incrim- 
inating picture  of  the  problems  of  oil  than 
had  been  envisaged. 

Still,  the  scientists  at  Woods  Hole  steer 
clear  of  anything  resembling  an  apocalyptic 
Judgment.  "Our  understanding  of  this  prob- 
lem la  very  meager."  says  Dr.  Howard  Sanders. 
"It's  extremely  dangerous  to  make  these  self- 
satisfied  and  assured  statements  that  are  way 


out.  It  may  even  be  that  tbe  economic  aspects 
of  this  are  of  overriding  Importance.  But  we 
still  have  to  find  out  what  the  effect  Is.  That's 
the  important  thing." 

But  one  need  be  no  prophet  to  see  that  the 
problem  threatens  to  get  worse,  not  better. 
A' ready  signs  are  evident  that  certain  types  cf 
contamination  are  t>«comlng  global  In  scope. 
Oolf-ball-slzed  pieces  of  tar.  formed  from  the 
heavier,  more  viscous  components  of  oil,  have 
been  fjund  in  massive  proD:rtlons  throujih- 
out  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  affecting  some  665,- 
000  square  miles  of  surface  water.  Last  sum- 
mer, widely  scattered  research  vessels  on 
duty  between  Cape  Cod  and  the  Caribbean 
repeatedly  found  their  plankton-collectl-g 
nets  fouled  by  thick  clumps  of  oil.  Hnlf  the 
plankton  samples  gathered  from  surface 
areas  proved  to  be  oU  ccntamlnated. 
Similarly,  tiny  plastic  spherules,  each  half 
the  diameter  of  a  plnhead.  have  been 
found  throughout  the  American  con- 
tinental shelf.  In  the  Caribbean,  and  In  the 
open  Atlantic.  These  have  been  Identified 
as  polystyrene  "suspension  beads."  the  kind 
of  material  that  goes  Into  Insulation  ard 
such  common  Items  as  dlsprsable  coffee  cups. 
In  one  study,  conducted  by  Dr.  Edward  Car- 
penter along  the  coast  of  southern  New  Eng- 
land, they  were  found  In  the  stomachs  of 
eight  cf  fourteen  species  cf  fish  collected. 
While  It  Is  unclear  whether  tar  balls  or  plas- 
tic spherules  will  have  severe  harmful  effects 
on  the  environment,  their  presence  In  large 
concentrations  throughout  such  vast  tracts 
of  oceans  Indicates,  if  nothing  else,  that  some 
fcrms  of  contamination  are  far  from  local 
problems. 

Also,  the  s^read  of  certiln  heavy  mttals 
and  potentially  dingerous  Insecticides  Is  now 
reaching  alarming  proportions.  The  Rome 
meeting  of  OESAMP  reported  that  something 
In  the  range  of  40  to  80  percent  of  all  organo- 
chlorlde  pesticides  (like  DDT)  manufactured 
each  year  ends  up  In  the  sei.  carried  there 
primarily  by  air  curre  U3.  Similarly.  OESAMP 
has  found  that  enormous  quantities  of  lead 
are  being  introduced  Into  the  marine  en- 
vlro.'ment.  Used  as  an  anti-knock  agent  In 
motor  fuel,  lead  Is  released  Into  the  atmos- 
phere In  exhust  fumes  and  then  rained  Into 
the  sea.  as  much  as  2x10=  tons  annually. 
Though  man  will  suHer  no  known  HI  effects 
If  he  eatj  fish  whose  tissue  has  absorbed  leeid 
from  the  water,  "the  rapid  Increase  of  the 
level  ol  lead  In  the  marine  environment,"  the 
OESAMP  report  concludes,  ".  .  .  must  be 
viewed  with  alarm." 

The  list  01  globally  significant  pollutants 
could  go  on  Indefinitely.  PCBs  (polychlorl- 
nated  biphenyl  compounds)  are  believed  to 
be  as  widespread  In  the  seas  as  DDT  and 
other  organochlorlde  compounds.  About  4000 
to  5000  tons  of  mercury  are  dumped  Into  the 
ocean  each  year  In  the  form  of  industrial 
waste:  an  equal  amount  Is  released  Into  the 
atmosphere  by  the  burning  of  coal  and  oil 
and  1:1  tei  washed  Into  the  oceans.  Not  all 
forms  of  mercury  are  harmful  to  man,  but 
methyl  mercury,  which  can  be  formed  In  the 
sea  from  the  aecomposltlon  of  other  mercuric 
compounds.  Is  the  substance  that  killed 
forty-one  people  In  Mlnamati,  Japan. 

Like  othti  forms  of  pollution,  that  of  the 
oceans  Is  a  by-product  of  economic  growth 
and  thus  to  an  extent  Inevitable.  Most  of 
man's  waste  products  directly  or  Indirectly 
pollute  the  ocean.  Sewage,  automobile  ex- 
haust. Industrial  waste,  warm  water,  tbe 
gre'se  that  mechanics  wash  from  their  bands 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  day— all  of  these  con- 
taminate the  seid.  And,  as  long  as  most  na- 
tions continue  to  be  committed  to  further 
growth,  the  danger  Increases  that  our  oceans 
will  be  converted  from  Inexhaustible  treasure 
houses  Into  trackless  graveyards  of  civiliza- 
tion Itself. 

What  then  can  be  done?  What  Is  being 
done? 

An  ambitious  and  comprehensive  under- 
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taking  Is  being  planned  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. A  confereace  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
now  In  the  plannmg  ttages  in  New  York,  will 
consider  a  wide-ranging  marine  pollution 
convention.  This  legislation  envisages  a  com- 
bination of  global,  regional,  and  national 
controls  that.  It  Is  hoped,  will  comprise  a 
complete  pollution-control  package.  Globally, 
minimum  standards  would  t)e  set  for  the 
preservation  of  the  marine  environment;  re- 
gional and  national  provisions  then  would 
deal  more  specifically  with  special  situations 
In  the  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

But  the  number  cf  conflicts  that  any  ef- 
fective legislation  would  create  ensures  that 
the  process  of  coming  to  International  agree- 
ment will  be  at  test  a  slow  one.  There  wUl 
be  problems  of  Jurisdiction  and  enforcement, 
themselves  related  to  divergences  in  na- 
tional Interest.  There  will  be  Innumerable 
local,  practical  problems.  If  discharges  are  to 
be  regulated  (they  will  not  be  prohibited), 
the  question  arises.  Who  Is  to  discharge  how 
much,  when,  and  where?  There  will  be  prob- 
lems relating  to  national  strategic  Interests. 
Will  one  nation,  fcr  example,  be  able  to  re- 
strict the  passage  of  nuclear  subs  through 
Its  coastal  waters  because  an  accident  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  environment?  Might  pol- 
lutlcn  controls  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  cause 
Inconvenience  to  the  shipping,  military  or 
commercial,  of  rival  states? 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  concerns 
economic  competition.  Pcllutlon  control  ccsts 
money,  and  spending  money  creates  compet- 
itive disadvantages.  Particularly  to  the  less- 
developed  world,  already  sufl'erlng  from  se- 
rious disadvantages  In  other  spheres,  the 
prospect  of  pollution  control  may  prove  less 
than  agreeable.  After  all,  the  Industrialized 
nations  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  development 
without  expensive  environmental  concerns. 
Now  the  majority  of  mankind  that  lives  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  being  asked  to  dis- 
pense with  the  same  luxury.  They  may  not 
be  very  willing. 

This  Is  the  reaU  crux  of  the  issue.  Like  all 
environmental  concerns,  marine  pollution 
boils  down  to  a  question  of  austerity — global 
austerity.  It's  o  problem  of  willingness  to 
make  do  with  less.  Two  cars  In  every  garage, 
even  only  cne,  meanj  continued  pollution  of 
the  seas.  Or,  as  one  marine  biologist  In  Boston 
put  It,  "The  solution  U  reaUy  very  simple. 
You've  Just  got  to  be  prepared  to  walk  to 
work." 


NATIONAL   FUELS    POLICY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  crisis  has  taken  much  of  this  Na- 
tion by  surprise.  It  has  crept  up  and 
awakened  us  from  what  was  a  long  period 
of  overconfldent  unawareness.  More  than 
13  years  ago,  on  April  21,  1960,  I  spoke 
on  this  Senate  floor  of  the  need  for  a 
national  fuels  policy.  The  words  I  spoke 
then  seem  so  appropriate  today,  that  I 
would  like  to  repeat  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues: 

Mr.  President,  fuel  for  energy  Is  basic  to 
the  growth  of  our  economy  and  to  maintain- 
ing national  security.  It  Is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  our  continued  well-being  as  a 
Nation  depends  on  an  assiu-ed  supply  of 
low-cost,  high-yield  fuels. 

Conservative  projections  of  America's 
growth  set  our  1980  population  at  roughly 
250  million  f  ersons.  If  the  standard  of  living 
enjoyed  by  this  Nation  is  to  keep  pace  with 
this  skyrocketing  growth,  our  Industrial  ca- 
pacity must  be  expanded  tremendously.  An 
expanding  Industrial  capacity  means.  In  turn, 
that  our  co.^sumptlon  of  energy  fuels  will 
grow,  not  only  corre;pondlngly.  but  at  an 
even  greater  rate. 

Resources  for  The  Future,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
research  group  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment, conservation,  and  use  of  our  natural 


wealth,  has  estimated  that  In  the  20  years 
from  1955  to  1975,  our  power  needs  will  grow 
by  120  percent  In  the  use  of  hydroelectric 
fower,  107  i)ercent  In  the  use  of  oil  and  75 
percent  In  the  use  of  bituminous  coal.  This 
seems  fantastic  for  a  scant  20  years,  but  I  am 
arsured  It  Is  realistic. 

Where  is  this  vast  power  to  come  from? 
We  are  today  rich  In  power.  I  am  not  one  to 
eubscrlbe  to  the  scare  statistics  that  ptirport 
to  show  that  we  shall,  In  a  few  short  years, 
waste  away  our  inheritance  of  natural  wealth. 
■Vet  our  natural  resources  are  not  unlimited. 
O-ily  a  certain  amount  of  oil,  coal,  gM, 
uranium,  or  any  other  source  of  energy  is 
available  anywhere. 

It  Is  possible  to  talk  to  10  energy  economists 
and  come  up  with  10  different  predictions  of 
exactly  when  all  of  the  fuel  In  the  United 
States  wUl  be  exhausted.  Naturally,  these 
predictions  are  always  hedged  with  various 
qualifying  phrases  Euch  as  "at  current  levels 
of  con£umptlon."  But  wo  are  not  Interested 
m  cturent  levels  of  consumption.  We  hope 
we  are  facing  a  growth  rate  unrrecedented 
In  history— a  demanding  growth  rate:  and 
we  must  have  the  raw  materials  with  which 
to  meet  this  challenge  succesffully. 

Meeting  this  challenge  requires  planning. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  know  what  we  have, 
how  It  Is  being  used,  and  what  we  can  expect 
to  have  In  the  future.  We  cannot  proceed 
blithely  down  the  path  of  carefree  extrava- 
gance, allow  our  vital  Industrial  machinery 
to  grind  to  a  rusty  halt,  and  then  wonder 
what  we  should  have  done  to  avoid  our 
plight.  And  I  may  point  out  here  that  the 
wheels  of  Industry  will  halt  long  before  our 
fuel  supplies  are  exhausted.  All  that  Is  re- 
quired to  suspend  or  cripple  Industrial  ac- 
tivity, thus  causing  nationwide  unemploy- 
ment is  for  fuels  to  become  so  expensive, 
because  of  the  short  supply  or  high  cost  of 
production,  that  their  use  becomes  prohibi- 
tive. ,   . 

Consequently,  we  must  plan  for  the  future. 
That  Is  the  basic  purpose  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  73.  It  Is  a  purpose  which 
I  endorse  wholeheartedly. 

I  knew  that  some  Senators  object  to  the 
word  "plan."  Many  persons  feel  that  we  In 
the  United  States  should  enjoy  a  free,  un- 
planned society.  They  believe  that  planning 
Is  the  method  of  the  Soviet  Union— a  method 
which  is  not  free  and  with  which  our  Ideol- 
ogy conflicts. 

But,  merely  because  the  Soviet  Union  states 
that  It  plans  its  affairs  to  insure  the  best 
use  of  its  economic  strength.  It  dees  not  mean 
that  we  should  be  aimless,  mindless,  and 
wandering.  Past  administrations  have  bril- 
liantly s'.icwn  that  planning  our  Nation's 
future  need  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  regu- 
lated and  regimented  society.  I  am  convinced 
that.  If  we  drift,  cur  destiny  will  te  upon 
us  much  more  rapidly  than  we  think- and 
It  will  not  be  a  happy  arrival. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  stringent 
Government  regulation  of  the  various  energy 
Industries.  I  do  not  think  the  Government 
should  set  up  additional  bureaucratic  ma- 
chinery to  say  'Thou  shall"  and  "Thou  shall 
not,"  to  these  Important  segments  of  our 
economy.  What  I  am  urging  Is  the  speedy 
approval  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73, 
a  document  that  says  nothing  of  Federal 
regulation  or  end-use  control.  The  congres- 
sional committee  envisioned  under  this  res- 
olution would  be  dedicated  solely  to  deter- 
mining exactly  where  the  public  interest  lies 
In  this  vital  matter  of  energy  supplies.  This, 
I  think  Is  a  far  different  matter  than  estab- 
lishing absolute  Federal  regulation,  as  some 
of  the  crltlca  of  this  proposal  have  claimed 
It  would  do. 

This  entire  subject  of  the  public  Interest 
Is  one  that  concerns  me  greatly  and  which. 
I  am  sure.  Is  of  great  concern  to  all  my  col- 
leagues, as  well.  Ignorance  of  the  public 
Interest  U  one  of  the  few  certain  ways  In 
which  a  nation,  If  history  Is  a  reliable  gtUde. 


can  bring  catastrophe  upon  Itself.  And  on  a 
smaller  scale,  we  have  many  precedents  in 
our  own  experience  to  indicate  why  concern 
fcr  the  public  Interest  must  be  of  overriding 
importance  In  the  legislative  activities  of 
this  body.  As  the  late  Henry  L.  Stlmson 
stated,  government  is  not  "a  mere  organized 
police  fjrce,  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  but 
rather  an  affirmative  agency  of  national 
progress  and  social  betterment." 

Consider  the  simple  matter  of  conservation. 
When  the  first  westwardbound  pioneers 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Appalachians,  they 
saw  virgin  forests  stretched  before  them, 
with  abounding  game,  swift  streams,  with 
easily  harnessed  power.  They  had  found  a 
land  of  Infinite  promise. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  As  the  pio- 
neers moved  west,  the  exploiters  followed, 
filling  the  vacuum.  Vast  stands  of  timber  that 
had  taken  hundreds  of  years  to  grow  were 
mowed  down  In  months.  The  herds  of  the 
Great  Plains  were  slaughtered  without  reason. 
Streams  were  diverted  for  frivolous  purposes 
and  the  power  diminished. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  public  was  aroused 
an"  the  public  interest  was  considered.  A 
simple  determination  was  made — that  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  was  to  be 
encouraged.  This  straightforward  declaration 
of  policy  has  had,  as  I  am  sure  all  Senators 
are  aware,  a  profound  effect.  Take  timber,  for 
example.  Where  once  logging  companies 
stripped  tlmberland  and  moved  on  without 
a  backward  glance,  now  grow  tree  farms 
dedicated  to  an  assured  supply  of  wood  for 
future  generations.  This  Is  the  sort  cf  policy 
declaration  that  must  be  made  concernlns 
our  energy  fuels. 

Indeed,  the  situation  In  our  energy  In'lus- 
trles  l3  quite  similar  to  the  situation  that 
gave  rUe  to  the  earlier  policy  decision  on  the 
ccnrervatlon  of  woodlands.  At  flr:t  discovery, 
our  fuels  resources — coal,  cU.  and  natural 
gas — seemed  inexhaustible.  They  were  con- 
tequently  ured  without  question.  There  v.as 
always  "plenty  more  where  that  came  from." 
And  there  stUl  is  plenty  more.  But  all  three 
sources  of  energy  are.  at  the  present  time,  to 
varying  extents,  depleted.  It  has  become  ob- 
vious that  these  vital  ingredients  cf  national 
growth  are,  In  fact,  limited,  although  In  many 
case3  tho:e  limits  are  stUl  a  long  while  away. 
It  has  becoms  Just  as  obvious  that  It  is  time 
for  a  thorough,  unbiased  reippralsal  of  Amer- 
ica's energy  situation  and  Its  relation  to  the 
national  Interest — not  only  of  today,  but  of 
the  future. 

This  reappraisal  Is  even  more  urgently  In- 
dicated by  the  unhealthy  economic  condi- 
tions prevailing  In  our  energy  Industries.  The 
petroleum    industry   Is   facing   a   mammoth 
glut  of  oil,  not  only  In  this  country,  but  on 
a  worldwide  scale.  This  oversupply  naturally 
leads  to  depressed  prices  and  basically  un- 
economic marketing  practices.  The  gas  In- 
dustry, controlled  as  It  Is  by  Federal  regu- 
lation, has  been  unable  to  make  the  proper 
adjustments  to  Its  role  in  the  economy.  Well- 
head prices  for  this  product  have  continued 
to  be  so  low  that  sufficient  Incentive  for  ex- 
ploration 18  lacking.  The  result  Is  that  the 
Ufe   Index  of   natural   gas   has   steadily  de- 
creased.  And    the    coal    Industry    Is    In    tte 
economic  doldrums,  causing  widespread  eco- 
nomic disaster  to  vast  areas  of  this  country. 
Other  countries  of  the  world  are  not  so 
naive   as   we.   Many   of   them   have    already 
realized  the   Importance  of  energy  supplies 
to  their  economic   progress  and   have   con- 
sequently formulated  fuels  policies  to  guide 
them.  Perhaps  foremost  In  this  movement 
Is  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community— 
the  group  of  six  continental  countries  banded 
together  for  mutual  economic  growth.  I  have 
personally  visited  with  their  representatives 
In  Prance,  Luxembotirg,  and  West  Germany. 
Our  good  neighbor  to  the  ncrth,  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  was  also  quick  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  an  energy  policy.  They  have  es- 
tablished a  National  Energy  Board  designated 
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to  "study  UMl  keep  under  review  all  matters 
relating  to  energy  wtthln  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pmrllament  at  Canada,  and  shall  recom- 
mead  to  the  Minister  (A  Trade  and  Comxneroe 
■\ich  oieasures  as  It  considers  necessary  or 
advisable  In  the  public  Interest.  "  We  cannot 
afford  to  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
thlsBeid. 

Because  the  eeonomlc  ramifications  of  our 
fuels  industrtee  are  so  widespread  on  Amer- 
ican life,  the  fuels  study  proposed  here  must 
be  conducted  on  a  very  broad  scale  It  must 
delve  Into  all  aspect  of  eneri;y  supplies, 
enertry  needs,  and  the  great  msua  of  data 
that  pertains  to  the  economic  future  of  the 
United  States  As  one  leading  fuels  ecoaomlst 
has  pointed  out: 

"The  development  of  an  integrated  na- 
tional fuels  policy  calls  for  a  consideration 
of  all  factors  affecting  the  national  supply 
of  and  requlremenu  for  all  fuels  and  energy 
Boviroes.  The  purpose  of  such  a  study  Is  to 
determine  what  course  of  action  Is  necessary 
to  achieve  the  lowest  overall  cost  of  fuel  and 
energy  consistent  with  security  of  supply." 
I.  of  course,  cannot  describe  In  detail 
what  would  be  considered  by  the  study 
group  In  their  Investigation.  I  cannot  even 
tell  Senators  how  long  an  effective  study  of 
this  vital  matter  might  take  But  I  can.  In 
all  conscience,  assure  Senators  that  such  a 
study  Is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I,  of  course,  cannot  de- 
scribe in  detail  all  of  these  things,  but  thU 
Is  not  simply  a  personal  opinion.  Over  the 
years,  many  authoritative  panels  and  com- 
missions have  had  occasion  to  examine  our 
energy  situation.  It  has  been  a  consistent 
recom.mendatlon  of  these  groups  that  a  study 
aimed  at  providing  a  national  fuels  policy 
was  necessary.  Let  n>e  cite  just  a  few  of  these 
authorities. 

A  subgroup  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  recommended  In  1939: 

"The  energy  resource — coal,  petroleum, 
natural  gais,  and  waterpower— lies  at  the 
foundation  of  our  Industrial  civiliza- 
tion. •  •  •  From  the  evidence  reviewed  In 
this  study.  It  appears  beyond  argument  that 
the  Nation's  patrimony  should  be  safe- 
guarded, that  a  sound  national  policy  must 
be  concerned  with  the  conservation  and 
prudent  utilization  of  these  basic  re- 
sources." 

In  1951,  an  Important  committee  of  this 
body  recommended  In  the  words  of  Its  chair- 
man, the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming: 

"We  must  still  give  consideration  to  the 
formulation  of  a  broad  'national  fuels  policy 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  United  States  In 
times  of  peace  and  war.'  " 

The  President's  Materials  Policy  Commis- 
sion, commonly  called  the  Paley  Commission, 
reported  In  1952: 

"But  on  one  point  the  Commission  Is  very 
clear — the  hydra  heads  of  energy  policy  must 
be  reined  together  This  can  be  accomplished 
only  If  all  parties  concerned — the  President 
and  Congress,  the  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  the  energy  Industries — work  from 
a  common  base  of  understanding  of  the  total 
energy  outlook,  the  Interrelations  within 
the  energy  field,  and  of  the  relations  between 
energy    and    the    rest    of    the   economy." 

And  Just  a  few  short  months  ago  Vice 
Chairman  William  B  Connole,  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  asserted: 

"When  we  think  that  our  energy  resources 
are  consumed  at  such  an  Incredible  rate 
that,  for  an  example,  all  the  fossil  fuel  con- 
sumed In  the  history  of  the  world  up  to  the 
year  1900  would  last  only  5  years  at  today's 
rate  of  consumption,  we  know  how  Impor- 
tant this  whole  subject  Is  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world." 

While  these  authorities  are  all  concerned 
prUnarlly  with  the  needs  of  a  peacetime 
economy,  the  reaiuies  of  national  security 
present  a  further  flemand  for  a  national  fuels 
policy.  Our  experiences   In  two  world   con- 


flicts have  shown  us  that  the  extravagances 
of  war  require  a  tremendous  Increase  in  our 
energy  output.  We  have  no  source  of  energy 
which  can  be  greatly  develoi>ed  or  expanded 
overnight.  It  Is  estimated  by  spokesmen  for 
the  domestic  oU  Industry,  that  It  takes  from 
3  to  5  years  to  establish  a  new  producing  oil 
well.  The  gas  Industry,  with  Its  pipeline  ca- 
pacity already  committed,  would,  of  course, 
face  delays  because  of  the  time  necessary  for 
additional  construction.  And  the  bltumlnous- 
coal  Industry  reports  that  It  takes  up  to  4 
years  to  develop  a  modem  coal  mine  and  al- 
most as  long  to  train  a  miner  In  the  use  of 
the  modem  machinery  of  present-day  min- 
ing. 

With  our  retaliatory  power  strongly  ori- 
ented to  Industrial  capacity,  our  expanding 
need  for  energy  fuels  in  the  case  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  Is  well  documented.  Over- 
seas supply  lines  will  be  In  Jeopardy,  domes- 
tic petroleum  production  will  be  consigned 
almost  entirely  to  military  uses,  and  our  vital 
production  might  must  be  fueled  by  the  re- 
mainder of  our  energy  industries — primarily 
coaL  Consequently,  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong,  stable  energy  base  becomes  essential 
If  this  country  la  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
axl^ncies  of  a  future  emergency.  This  reso- 
lution will  Insure  that  this  Is  done. 

Nor  can  we  Ignore  the  economic  challenge 
which  has  been  thrown  down  by  the  Soviet 
Uniofi.  The  cold  war,  as  we  all  know.  Is  now 
being  fought  In  economic  terms  as  well  as 
diplomatic  ones  and,  of  the  two.  the  economic 
competition  U  the  more  crucial  area.  The 
Communists  are  well  aware  of  the  Importance 
of  fuels  to  this  strife.  An  Izvestla  article  more 
than  a  year  ago  emphasized  this.  It  said: 

"In  the  7-year  plan  for  the  development  of 
our  national  economy.  It  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  find  a  practical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems conxiected  with  the  integrated  use  of 
natural  fuels  resources." 

And  a  second  article  asserted: 

"Therefore,  In  our  long-range  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  fuel  resources  wo 
are  planning  for  the  extensive  but  Intelligent 
use  of  oil,  natural  gas.  and  coal  for  power- 
plants,  for  our  Industry  and  the  everyday 
needs  of  conununlty  living." 

Recent  reports  of  economic  planning  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Indicate  that  these  assertions 
may  be  rapidly  realized.  The  most  recent 
figures  available  reveal  that  the  Soviets  ex- 
pect to  Increase  their  consumption  of  energy 
by  approximately  70  percent  by  the  year  1965. 
as  compared  with  1958.  In  this  country,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  best  estimates  of  our 
energy  use  show  an  Increase  of  only  25  per- 
cent from  1958  to  1965. 

It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  sur- 
passed the  United  States  Ln  coal  production 
in  1968,  producing  560  million  tons  to  our 
430  million  tons.  Soviet  propagandists  also 
claimed  that  the  production  of  oil  in  their 
country  in  1969  ousted  Venezuela  from  Its 
historical  spot  as  the  second  Largest  petro- 
leum producer  In  the  world.  These  signs  of 
growth,  and  their  economic  Implications, 
cannot  be  Ignored  by  the  United  States. 

SUice  the  Introduction  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  73  late  In  the  last  session 
of  this  Congress,  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
troversy tias  arisen  among  the  various  fuels 
industries  concerning  it.  From  the  start  the 
resolution  has  had  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  coal  Industry.  Some  segments  of 
the  petroleum  industry  and  the  producers  of 
natural  gas.  however,  were  n>ore  reluctant  to 
urge  approval  of  this  measure.  Yet  domestic 
oilmen  have  swung  around  to  approving  this 
Unportaat  tdea.  The  president  of  the  iVxas 
Independent  Producers  and  Royalty  Own- 
ers. Harry  C.  Jones,  recently  stated  that  his 
organisation  had  itttle  to  gala  by  oppos- 
ing a  fuels  policy  study,  and  added,  "0«r 
most  realistic  and  productive  course  might 


well  be  to  participate  In  such  studies  and 
discussions." 

The  controversy  has  now  boiled  down  to  a 
simple  one.  The  balk  of  the  oppoeltlon  now 
com?s  from  four  or  five  International  oil 
eoDspanles.  These  are  the  principal  Import- 
frs  of  the  foreign  residual  oil  which  has 
flooded  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States,  tending  to  render  us  dependent  on 
oversea  sources  of  supply  f  jr  such  a  vital 
domestic  need. 

There  was  at  one  time  an  objection  raised 
that  this  resolution  would  lead  to  so-called 
end-use  oontrolB  on  America's  energy  fuels. 
The  sponsors  of  the  resolution  ivever  In- 
tended this,  and  they  have  eliminated  the 
lan^iaee  that  led  to  this  Interpretation. 
E^d-uee  controls  are  no  longer  an  Issue 
In  this  discussion. 

Still.  Standard  Oil  of  Ne%i'  Jersey  has  pub- 
lished a  lengthy  treatise  discussing  this 
proponal  In  terms  of  a  regulated  economy 
versus  the  free  choice  of  consumers.  Ka 
might  be  expected  when  the  Issue  Is  pre- 
sented In  these  terms,  the  company  stands 
firmly  on  the  side  of  freedom.  But  this 
means  little,  since  the  Issue  Is  con.>ildered 
In  basically  unrealistic  terms.  The  distinc- 
tion between  opponents  and  proponents  of 
a  national  fuels  policy  study  cannot  be  drawn 
along  the  line  of  Ooveriiment  controls  as 
opposed  to  a  free  economy. 

The  distinction  at  Issue  Is  whether  or  not 
this  country  Is  to  ntalntatn  the  security 
of  Its  fuel  supplies.  Those  few  great  oil 
corporations  who  stand  opposed  to  the  res- 
olution decry  the  security  of  energy  supply 
as  a  tenet  of  national  policy.  Senators  may 
wonder,  as  I  do,  if  It  is  because  Jersey  Stand- 
ard and  other  opponents  use  foreign  oU 
frr  higher  profits. 

I  cannot  understand  continuing  objections 
after  questionable  provisions  have  been 
deleted  from  the  resolution.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  In.'-.isting  on  a  policy  of  Ignor- 
ance rather  than  enlightenment. 

I  suspect  some  oppose  this  Important  for- 
ward step  In  order  to  try  to  remain  relatively 
unhindered  In  Importing.  S-^me  apparently 
wish  to  »;e  free  to  Increase  the  flood  of  Im- 
ported oil.  particularly  residual  oil,  which 
has  been  so  detrimental  to  our  domestic  fuels 
Industries  and  which  can  cause  nothing  but 
harm  In  the  future. 

Despite  these  objections,  we  must  po  for- 
ward with  this  fuels  study.  It  Is  a  vast 
problem  that  we  are  dtecusslng.  This  area  of 
energy  supplies  and  needs  is  so  broad  and 
BO  crucial  to  our  Nation  that  we  must  put 
our  best  brains  to  work  assembling  facts 
and  extrapolating  opinions  to  assure  the 
country  that  Its  progress  will  not  be  Im- 
peded by  a  lack  of  energy. 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  long  exist  as  a 
strong  Nation  without  a  fuels  policy.  We  can- 
not afford  to  allow  shortsighted  or  selfish  In- 
dividuals to  stand  In  tlie  way  of  our  national 
growth.  We  cannot  wllllriEly  permit  a  few 
companies  to  seek  profits  at  the  expense  of 
America's  national  security.  We  must  pur- 
sue our  national  destiny  with  all  the  logic 
and  Intelligence  at  our  command,  and 
this  pursuit  necessarily  means  the  formula- 
tion and  adoption  of  a  national  fuels  policy 
without  delay. 


THE  DISPUTE  IN  THE  GRAPE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago.  I  placed  In  the  Rscobp  copies  of  two 
resolutions  ndopted  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  these  resolu- 
tions. Bishop  Joseph  F.  Donnelly,  chair- 
man of  the  Bishops'  Committee  on 
Farm  Latx)r  Issued  a  report  on  the  table 
grape  strike.  ■• 
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That  report  has  now  been  msde  avail- 
able to  me.  I  ask  un:nimous  consent  that 
this  summary,  by  an  individual  who  has 
observed  succeeding  developments  in  this 
dispute  at  firsthand,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REi>o:iT  OF  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Donneixt, 
Chairman,  Bishops'  Committix  on  Farm 
Labor,  NCCB  Meeting,  Washington,  D.C, 
November  13,  1973 

The  Bishops'  Committee  en  Farm  Labor 
■was  established  In  November  1969  at  the 
annual  Fall  n.eetlng  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops.  The  NCCB 
authorized  the  Commlttece  to  study  the 
table  grape  strike  and  empowered  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  "to  issue  appropriate 
statements  as  in  their  estimation  the  facts 
warranted." 

During  the  floor  discussion  of  the  Com- 
mittee's purpose  and  role.  It  was  made  a 
matter  of  official  reiord  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee's efforts  to  persuade  the  parties  to 
negotiate  were  unsuccessful,  the  NCCB  was 
prepared  to  take  further  action.  This  meant, 
In  context,  that.  If  necessary,  the  NCCB 
might  at  the  appropriate  time  come  out  In 
favor  of  the  boycott. 

Pursuant  to  this  NCCB  mandate,  the 
Bishops'  Committee  held  an  extensive  series 
of  meetings  In  California  with  the  top 
officers  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  and  with 
a  number  of  representative  growers.  As  a 
result  of  these  meetings,  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  several  months,  the  parties 
eventually  resolved  their  long-standing  dis- 
pute In  the  table  grape  Industry  through  the 
normal  processes  of  collective  baragalnlng. 
Reprerentatlves  of  the  Bishops'  Committee, 
by  Invitation  of  the  parties,  sat  In  as  ob- 
servers at  most  of  the  bargaining  sessions 
and,  In  some  cases,  were  called  upon  to 
mediate  between  the  parties. 

In  summary,  I  think  It  can  be  said  that 
the  Committee  played  an  indispensable  role 
In  rettllng  the  table  grape  dispute. 

The  table  grape  controversy  was  finally 
resolved  In  July  1970  when  the  so-called 
Delano  growers  signed  collective  bargaining 
contracts  with  nFW.  Shortly  thereafter  a 
substantial  number  of  lettuce  growers  In  the 
Salinas  Valley  secretly  signed  agreements 
with  the  Teamsters  who  could  not  claim  to 
represent  the  workers  Involved.  (The  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  subsequently  ruled 
that  these  Teamsters  contracts  were 
collusive.) 

The  United  Farm  Workers  Immediately 
called  a  massive  strike  In  the  Salinas  Valley. 
Thereupon  representatives  of  the  Bishops' 
Committee  were  Invited  to  mediate  between 
the  UFW  and  the  Teamsters  In  an  effort 
to  resolve  this  unexpected  crisis.  With  Com- 
mittee representatives  serving  as  mediators, 
the  parties  worked  out  an  agreement  which 
ceded  Jurisdiction  over  field  workers  to  the 
UFW.  Under  the  terms  cf  this  agreement,  the 
Teamsters  retained  Jurisdiction  over  the 
packing  sheds  and  food  processing  plants 
which  they  had  crginlzed  many  years  ago. 
The  pact  further  stipulated  that  the  Team- 
sters would  use  their  best  efforts  to  persuade 
the  growers  voluntarily  to  rescind  their 
Teamster  contracts  and  renegotiate  them 
with  the  UFW.  As  it  turned  out,  only  a  hand- 
ful of  lettuce  growers  took  advantage  of  this 
offer  within  the  period  of  time  specified  In 
the  Jurisdictional  pact.  The  other  growers 
refused  to  rasclr.d  their  contracts  and,  to  this 
day.  they  are  still  adamant  In  their  refusal 

to  derJ  with  the  UFW.  

Paced  with  this  dilemma,  the  UFW  sub- 
sequently called  a  national  lettuce  boycott — 
and  the  battle  was  on  again.  Some  months 
later,  the  Teamsters  and  the   UFW  sat  down 


to  work  out  a  second  Jurisdictional  pewit — 
this  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  na- 
tional AFL-CIO  and  the  Western  Conference 
of  Teamsters,  with  representatives  of  Bis- 
hops' Committee  serving  again  as  observers. 
This  second  pact  also  fsUled  to  achieve  Its 
stated  purpose.  In  other  words,  the  growers 
again  refused  to  rescind  their  Teamsters  con- 
tracts. 

Even  at  that,  the  United  Farm  Workers 
continued  to  negotiate  for  several  months 
with  a  number  cf  Interested  growers.  In  the 
end.  hovvever,  their  re^otlatlons  broke  down 
and.  In  due  time,  the  lettuce  boycott  was 
re.-.eTved.  Shortly  thereafter.  In  an  effort  to 
mediate  between  the  parties,  the  Bishops' 
Committee,  on  Its  own  Initiative,  held  a 
series  cf  three  meetings  with  the  top  officers 
of  the  Teamsters  International  and  the  West- 
em  Conference  of  Teamsters.  Two  of  these 
meetings  took  place  In  Washington,  DC. 
and  one  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Western 
Conference  In  Burllngame,  California.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  third  meeting,  after 
representatives  of  the  Committee  had  made 
their  presentation  and  had  been  excused,  the 
Teamsters  went  into  executive  session  and, 
a  few  hours  later,  publicly  announced  that 
riey  had  decided  to  take  the  UFW  on  and 
to  organize  the  farm  workers  all  over  the 
State  of  California  without  regard  to  the 
two  Jurisdictional  pacts  referred  to  above. 

In  April  of  this  year,  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  UFW  table  grape  contracts  In  the 
Coichella  Valley,  It  was  announced  that  the 
Teamsters  had  S3cretly  signed  up  all  but  two 
of  the  growers  In  Coachella.  This  was  a  clear 
signal  that  the  Teamsters — who  did  not  rep- 
resent the  workers  In  the  Coachella  Valley — 
were  determined,  In  collusion  with  the  grow- 
ers, to  destroy  the  UFW. 

The  UFW,  i.aderstandably,  was  appalled 
by  this  development  and  Immediately  called 
a  strike  In  Coachella  and  also  called  for  an- 
other table  grape  boycott.  Subsequently,  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  voted  to 
supply  the  UFW  with  a  strike  fund  of  $1.6 
million.  The  Federation  also  sent  experienced 
organizers  to  Coachella  and  Invited  all  of 
Its  affiliated  unions  to  send  organizers  from 
their  own  staffs. 

On  September  28  the  Teamsters,  at  the 
prodding  of  the  national  AFL-CIO,  tenta- 
tively agreed  to  a  third  Jurisdictional  pact 
with  the  United  Farm  Workers  Union.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  this  pact,  unlike  the 
earlier  Teamster-UFW  agreements,  would 
stick  and  that  It  would  prepare  the  way  for 
an  orderly  and  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
farm  Izbor  dispute.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Tejunsters  announced  a  week  or  two  ago 
that  they  could  not  and  would  not  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  propo;  ed  agreement. 

In  the  face  of  this  development,  the  Unit- 
ed Farm  Workers  Union  had  no  recourse  but 
to  accelerate  its  national  consumer  boycott 
of  head  lettuce  and  table  grapes  as  the  only 
non-violent  Instrument  of  power  left  to  It. 
We  must  be  clear  about  the  fact  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  UFW  Is  at  stake  In  this 
struggle. 

The  Bishop's  Committee  on  Farm  Labor 
has  met  to  reconsider  its  own  role  In  the 
light  of  this  urgent  crisis.  The  Committee 
Is  convinced  that  the  cause  represented  by 
Cesar  Chavez  and  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Union  is  a  Just  cause.  We  are  persuaded  that 
the  UFW  represents  the  best  Interests  of  the 
nation's  agricultural  workers  and  that  It  de- 
serves our  wholehearted  support  In  Its  strug- 
gle to  protect  the  legitimate  economic  rights 
of  one  of  the  most  disadvantaged  groups  of 
workers  In  the  American  economy. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations: 

(1)  The  Committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends that  the  NCCB  go  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  the  UFW's  demand  for  free  elections 
to  determine  which  union  should  represent 
the  field  workers  In  the  agricultural  industry 


and  further  recommends  that  the  NCCB  call 
upon  the  growers  and  the  Teamsters  to  ac- 
cede to  this  demand  without  further  delay. 

(2)  By  majority  vote,  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  NCCB  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  UFW's  consumer  boycott  of  table 
grapes  and  head  lettuce  until  such  time  as 
the  Teamsters  and  the  growers  agree  to  secret 
ballot  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
these  two  resolutions. 

Following  the  presentation  of  Bishop  Don- 
nelly's report  and  a  one-hour  discussion  of 
his  report  on  the  floor  cf  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops'  meeting,  the 
NCCB  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

(1)  It  was  moved  that  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops  go  on  record  In 
support  of  the  right  of  the  field  workers  in 
the  agricultural  Industry  to  free  secret  bal- 
lot elections  which  will  detennlne  whether 
or  net  they  want  union  repressntatlon  and 
which  union  they  want  to  represent  them. 
The  NCCB  calls  upon  the  growers  and  the 
Teamsters  to  accede  to  this  demand  of  the 
United  Farm  Workers  without  further  delay. 
Thi  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

(2)  The  National  Conference  cf  Catholic 
Bishops  endorses  and  supports  the  United 
Farm  Workers'  consumer  boycott  of  the  table 
grapes  and  head  lettuce  until  such  time  as 
free  secret  ballot  elections  are  held.  The  mo- 
tion was  carried  unanimously. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  17,  1973) 
Priests   Support   UFW 

The  nation's  Roman  Catholic  bishops  yes- 
terday threw  their  support  behind  the  orga- 
nizing efforts  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
union  and  called  on  Catholics  to  shun  non- 
UFW  lettuce  and  table  grapes. 

Meanwhile,  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  issued  a  statement  accusing  Team- 
sters President  Frank  E.  Fltzslmmons  of  re- 
neging on  an  agreement  to  cede  the  right  to 
organize  field  workers  to  Cesar  Chavez's 
UFW. 

Fltzslmmons  said  in  Sm  Diego  Thursday 
that  no  such  agreement  ever  existed,  but 
Meany's  statement  Included  what  he  said 
was  the  text  of  the  agreement. 

Referring  to  fieldworkers  contracts  the 
Teamsters  have  signed  with  a  variety  of  Cali- 
fornia growers.  Meany  said,  "It  appears  the 
Teamsters  have  decided  that  their  interests 
lie  In  maintaining  the  alliance  they  have 
created  with  these  employers,  rather  than 
in  maintaining  their  integrity  as  trade 
unionists." 

The  bishops'  decision,  made  by  voice  vote 
here  as  they  concluded  their  five-day  annual 
meeting,  for  the  first  time  put  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  official  support  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  Ungerlng  dispute  Involving 
the    UFW,    the    Teamsters    and    California 


growers. 


CHAOS  IN  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  H.\RTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  1962, 
the  Congress  took  what  it  thought  was  an 
initial  step  in  bringing  to  a  halt  the  tak- 
ing of  life  by  the  command  of  law.  It 
passed  a  law  applicatle  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  gave  to  the  jury  and  judge 
the  discretion  to  weigh  all  the  factors  in 
each  case  prior  to  execution  of  the  death 
sentence.  I  sponsored  that  till,  along 
with  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  and  human- 
ized the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty. 
As  we  all  know,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Furman  against  Georgia,  held  the  dis- 
cretionary imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  Clayton  Frltchey  had 
a  very  informative  column  In  the  Wash- 
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Ington  Post.  November  24,  1973.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pritchey's 
article  be  printed  In  the  Recokd  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  as  he  Tcry  capably 
sums  up  the  present  status  of  capital 
punishment  Ln  the  United  States. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedure  has  held  hearings,  during 
the  past  2  years,  into  the  Federal  appli- 
cation of  the  death  penalty.  I  corild  not 
help  but  note  the  expert  testimony  of  my 
friend,  the  former  Gtovemor  of  Ohio. 
the  Honorable  Michael  V.  DiSalle,  where 
he  stated: 

It  Is  not  our  privilege  to  play  Ood,  be- 
cause death  U  DO  deterrent:  because  death 
make*  an  eiror  horribly  Urevocable;  be- 
cause vea!;e«nce  is  no  substitute  for  justice: 
because  man  Is  not  merelr  an  entity  that 
la  three -fourth*  water  and  the  rest  mineral 
and  organic  product*. 

For  tJbose  who  advocate  the  death 
penal^  as  a  deterrent  for  violent  crime, 
let  them  view  other  societies  which  have 
abolished  the  death  penalty  I  am  here 
cognizant  of  the  American  frontier  tra- 
ditions of  our  country,  but  we  must  lead, 
and  In  leading,  the  first  order  of  business 
should  be  the  direction  of  our  society  in 
this  civilization.  History  has  taugiit  us 
that  violence  begets  violence,  and  peace 
and  compassion  beget  each  other.  It  is 
not  until  we  begfin  to  believe  m  the  towns 
and  villages  of  America,  that  tlie  prob- 
lems of  one  are  the  problems  of  another 
that  we  will  begin  to  believe  that  such 
remedies  as  the  death  penalty  actually 
lead  to  violent  crime  instead  of  peace 
and  security  In  our  homes. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  strictly  inter- 
pret the  cammandment  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  and  do  away  with  the  exceptions 
thereto.  The  deterrent  to  violent  crime  Is 
not  in  the  penalty  but  In  the  direction 
our  society  is  led  by  its  leaders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Vow.  14,  1973 1 

CuAoe  n»  Capttm.  PxrtnsntnrrT 

(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

Although    capital    punishment    has    been 

hotly  debated  In  America  since  the  founding 

of  the  repubUe.  Its  legal  statu*  Is  now  more 

confused    and    uncertain    than   ever   before. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  the  outcotne  is  going 

to  be. 

When  the  first  CoLUgress  of  the  United 
State*  was  considering  the  BlU  of  Rights,  it 
wjs  warned  that  the  prohibition  against 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  In  the 
Eighth  Amen'iment  might  someday  rule  out 
capital  punishment.  Last  Tear,  more  than  183 
years  later.  It  looked  as  If  that  day  had  come 
when  the  Supreme  Court  appeared  to  have 
outlawed  leintl  execution  as  a  ylolatlon  of 
the  Bli^th  Amendment.  That  decision  emp- 
tied "death  row"  of  some  600  prisoners  await- 
ing esecotlon. 

But  today  another  death  row  Is  already 
growing  In  various  penitentiaries  as  a  score 
of  states  have  rushed  through  new  capital 
punishment  |->ws  deslfrned  to  take  advantafr 
of  rea;  or  Unat^nary  loophole*  In  the  Supreme 
Court's  S-4  decision 

The  court  wss  split  so  badly  that  all  nlae 
Judges  WTOC*  separate  optntoos  The  net  ef- 
fect wss  not  to  bar  capital  punishment  per 
■a.  bat  to  bar  the  haphaaard  manner  In 
which  It  was  Impoeod.  The  majority  agreed 
that  the  penalty  had  been  erratically  and 
rmfahty  applied,  eqpedally  agatnat  the  black 
*Ti<l  the  poor 


The  minority  opinion  of  Chtef  Justice 
Warren  Burger,  one  of  the  principal  dissent- 
ers, seemed  to  suggest  that  ttui  court"*  ob- 
)ectloas  could  be  overcome  by  the  statfs  If 
0*ey  rewrote  their  law*,  njeglalatlwe  Nxlles,  ' 
be  said,  "may  seek  to  faring  their  laws  Into 
compliance  with  the  court's  ruling  try  pro- 
viding standards  tor  Juries  and  Judges  to 
follow  In  determining  the  sentence  In  capital 
cases  or  by  more  narrowly  defining  the  crimes 
for  which  the  penalty  Is  to  be  imposed  " 

That  was  enough  to  encourage  campaigns 
In  various  >tates  to  enact  new  laws.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General  voted 
32-1  for  such  leglslaUon.  In  the  last  year.  30 
states  have  reinstated  the  death  penalty, 
with  the  result  that  a  whole  new  crop  of 
condemned  men  are  now  In  death  row  await- 
ing they  know  not  what,  for  the  new  bllto 
will  have  to  be  reTlewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  before  anybody  can  be  executed  under 
them. 

When  the  first  of  these  rewritten  laws — 
New  York's — reached  the  Supreme  Court 
last  week,  it  failed  to  pass  muster.  But  this 
wont  deter  other  states  from  trying  to  end 
a  formula  that  the  high  court  wUl  ulU- 
mately  accept.  Meanwhile,  all  Is  chaos. 

The  BtrangBSt  thing  about  the  court's 
landmark  decision  Is  that  It  appear*  to  have 
Ignited,  rather  than  dampened,  public  sup- 
pM-t  for  capital  punishment.  For  years  prior 
to  the  ruling,  the  Issu?  was  more  or  less 
dormant  Even  though  a  majority  of  states 
had  capital  punishment,  almost  no  one  was 
executed.  Now.  of  a  sudden,  the  public  la 
clamoring  for  the  death  penalty.  The  latest 
UarrU  poll  shows  a  6»-31  majority  for  It. 
Three  year*  ago  the  majority  was  only  47-42. 
The  Gallup  poU  Is  similar,  except  that  a  few 
years  ago  It  showed  a  majority  against  cap- 
ital punlahment.  Much  of  the  preBemt  trend 
can  doubtless  be  traced  to  poUtlcal  agitation. 
President  Nixon,  for  Instance,  has  been 
calling  on  Congress  to  restore  the  death 
penalty  for   certain   federal   crimes 

Is  death  a  deterrent?  Now.  as  always, 
that  Is  tike  key  question.  While  the  Harris 
poll  showed  almoet  a  2-1  majority  for  cap- 
ital punlsliment.  It  simultaneously  found 
that  a  large  majority  (48-35)  would  oppose 
It  If  It  coald  be  shown  that  life  Imprlaon- 
ment  was  an  equal  deterrent. 

The  criminologists,  penologist*  and  even 
presidential  crime  commissions  have  for 
years  produced  volumes  of  testimony  to 
prove  that  capital  punlshasent  Is  not  a  su- 
perior deterrent.  But  they  dont  get  the  kind 
of  attention  enjoyed  by  the  President  when 
he  says.  "Contrary  to  the  social  theorists. 
I  am  convinced  the  death  penalty  can  be 
an  effective  deterrent."  He  oflered  no  sup- 
porting evldeaoe — maybe  because  there  Isn't 
any. 

A  new  Canadian  crlnte  commission  study 
reports  that  when  picking  pockets  was  a 
capital  offense  in  England,  "plckpockota 
made  their  biggest  hauls  during  public  ex- 
ecutions when  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  the 
gallows."  (Note;  Tlie  Oklahoma  Senate,  In 
reviving  capital  punishment,  almost  ap- 
proved the   televising  of  executions  « 

Richard  McOee,  whUe  Calliornto  s  director 
of  corrections  under  lour  governors,  presided 
over  the  esecuUoo  of  170  men  and  women. 
HIS  conctxtston.  upon  retiring,  was:  "As  a 
practical  man,  I  have  been  convinced  on 
purely  rational  grounds  that  the  death  pen- 
alty IS  futile  and  Inappropriate  In  a  modem 
society."  I*  Mr.  Nixon  sure  he  knows  better? 


THE    CONTTNXJTNa    STRUOOLE    OP 
THE  TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNION 

Mr  KKNKKDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  bleaitest  chapters  m  recent  labor  re- 
lations history  is  the  10-year  struggle 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Uni  in  ai  America 
to    obtain    collective- banratninK-    a*;ree 


menls  covering  workers  at  various  plsuits 
of  J  P  Stevens  k  Co. 

Defyplte  an  endless  series  of  NliiB  and 
court  decisions  based  on  ramrmny  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  Ameri- 
can workers  under  law — Including  a  con- 
tempt decree  for  violations  of  previoas 
court  orders^ — the  company  has  contin- 
ued to  impede  umoii  orgamzatlons'  ef- 
forts. 

The  latest  episode  in  this  onfortimate 
history  has  been  described  in  an  article 
by  James  G.  DriscoU  appenring  in  the 
October  6,  1973.  issue  of  the  National 
Observer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoed, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  National  Observer.  Oct.  6.  1973 1 

Labob  Assaults  a  Sopthern  Foaraass 

(By  James  G.  Drlscoll) 

Last  Oct..  31  Al  Motley,  a  union  organizer, 

drove  80  mUes  from  his  Charlotte,  N.C  home 

to  this  cotton  and  soybean  region  of  South 

Carolina.  He  crossed  the  Great  Pee  Dee  Blver. 

entered  Marlboro  County,  and  checked  In  at 

a   motel    across    the   road   from    two    textile 

plants  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 

He  was  there  to  persuade  Stevens  em- 
ployes to  Join  the  Textile  Workers  Union.  To 
that  end  MoUey  held  many  meetings  in  his 
room  with  Stevens  employes  and  other  orga- 
nizers. Through  November,  December,  and 
most  of  January  they  discussed  over-all 
strategy  and  speclflc  tactics. 

Until,  on  Jan.  24,  they  foimd  out  that  the 
room  was  bugged. 

The  union  contended  that  P  jvens  was 
behind  the  bugging  and  filed  a  •64  million 
damage  suit  against  the  connpany.  alleging 
violation  of  Federal  and  state  laws  on  in- 
dividual privacy  and  freedom  from  trespass. 
The  company  denied  prior  knowledge  of  the 
bugging,  condemned  It.  suspended  three 
Stevens  employes  who  "appear  to  be  Involved 
m  the  Investigation.'  and  filed  an  »80  mil- 
lion countersult  alleging  libel  and  slander  on 
the  union's  part. 

SOMAN    irUMBEltlKG 

This  was  another  In  a  long  aeries  of 
tenacious  battles  between  a  big.  tough  union 
and  a  big— and,  so  far,  tough — company.  For 
10  years  Stevens  and  the  Textile  Workers 
have  wrestled  like  two  giant  beasU.  neither 
giving  quarter,  neither  giving  up.  Their  law- 
yers are  busy  fighting  through  the  courts  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  (NLJtB) . 
The  union  now  labels  tbe  court  cases  with 
Roman  numerals  to  keep  them  straight; 
"Stevens  XII"  is  the  latesL 

Consider  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  The  world's 
second-largest  textile  company — next  to 
Burlington  Industries — Stevens  employs  40,- 
000  people  In  SO  plants,  mostly  In  the  South, 
and  last  years  sales  totaled  »947  million.  The 
Stevens  stance  is  unequivocally  antiunion. 
The  company  has  stuck  to  that  position,  al- 
though it  was  forced  to  pay  >1.3  million  In 
back  wages  to  employes  who  the  NLRB  de- 
termined were  Illegally  fired  during  organiz- 
ing cimpalgna. 

Consider  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America.  AFL-CTO.  The  union  represents 
200.000  workers  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  has  net  assets  of  $14.2  million. 
The  union  has  organized  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  South's  700.000  textile  workers,  mostly 
In  smaller  plants,  but  hasnt  dented  Stevens, 
Its  principal  target,  except  for  a  plant  In 
Statesboro,  Ga. 

RELrCTAWT   TM-KS 

Stevens  employes  at  8t*fce»t>.  ro  voted 
againjrt  the  union,  but  tho  NIJtH  act  aside 
the  election  on  gn>unds  ti.at  the  company 
was   mviJvod    in   unfair   ItUyjr  pra;;Uce3.  The 
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NLRB  ruled — and  the  courts  agre«d — that 
the  union  had  won  bargaining  rights  on  the 
basis  of  unlon-memljershlp  card*  signed  by 
mwe  ttian  half  the  cmpioj-ea.  So  8te\ens  re- 
luctantly entered  contract  negotiations  with 
the  ■rwiftn  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  there's 
been  nc  agrnemeiit. 

Here  at  WiUlace  the  year-long  effort  to  of- 
);anlze  !  X)00  workers  Ls  typical  of  the  stub- 
born stnusKleF  between  company  and  union, 
idealistic  labor  orpantvers  have  come  up 
against  stronp-n.tnded  compfuiv  o:!icla.ls  In  a 
maruier  remintsoent  of  the  1930s  It's  almost 
as  If  Wallace  Is  encased  In  »  time  capsule, 
and  Walter  Reut.her  and  Henry  Ford  wUl  ap- 
pear at  anv  moment  to  do  battle. 

After  the  bugjring  Uicldent.  orgnnlzera 
Motley  iii.d  Mike  Krlvosh  moved  to  a  motel 
In  nearby  Cheraw  to  continue  their  work. 
Joined  later  by  Louis  Washington  and  other 
organisers — from  tlie  Textile  Workers  and 
AFL-CIG's  Industrial  Union  Department — 
tliey  concentrated  first  on  the  grueling  Job  of 
visiting  workers'  homes  In  hopes  of  persuad- 
ing them  to  support  the  union. 

Says  Krlvosh  "You  run  Into  two  kinds  of 
opponent*  One  Is  the  guy  who  says  he's  with 
you,  but  he  cant  say  anything  In  public.  The 
other  kind  Is  the  gxiy  who  won't  listen  to  you 
at  all.  We  dont  count  on  either  kind." 

"WE    .IAD    A    WINNER" 

This  Is  tiie  first  organizing  campaign  for 
Krlvosh,  who  Is  26,  Idealistic,  and  from  a 
Steelworkers  Union  famUy  in  Pennsylvania. 
"We  always  talked  union  at  home."  he  re- 
calls. "I  figure  my  father's  union  wages  put 
me  through  college." 

Krlvosh  Is  convinced  that  the  representa- 
tion election,  scheduled  for  Sept.  19,  would 
have  gone  the  union's  way.  "We  had  a 
winner  here,"  he  asserts.  "The  company 
kjicu  we  had  a  winner  here.  We  were  going 
In  with  65  per  cent  of  the  employes  on  our 
aide." 

But  the  electk>n  wasn't  held.  Two  days  be- 
fore It  was  scheduled,  the  company  con- 
ducted employe  meetings  in  the  plants  to 
present  Stevens'  view  on  the  election.  Al  each 
meeting,  two  or  three  prounlon  employees 
stood  up  and  asked  L,vieatlons:  22  of  them 
were  flred  Tlie  union  nio<l  charges  of  unfair 
labor  practices  with  tie  NLRB  which  port- 
poned  the  election  until  the  charts  can  be 
investigated  and  a  deci.slon  on  the:n  reached. 

The  workers  s,t>  they  were  fired  lust  for 
asking  questions  The  company  coiuends  they 
were  hred  for  "deliberately  disrupting"  the 
meetings.  The  disruptions  "were  obviously 
prearranged."  the  company  asserts. 

Moses  Dtxon.  one  of  those  fired,  had  worked 
nine  years  at  the  pl.in  ar.d  was  making  (3  48 
an  hour  as  an  electrician.  He's  27.  married, 
with  a  4-year-old  son  At  the  meeting  he 
asked  why  the  company  wouldn't  debate  the 
uiUon  on  what  union  memberaiUp  would 
mean  to  an  employe  The  meeting  was  ad- 
journed Immediately,  and  he  was  told  to  pick 
up  hi;  check  and  "clock  out."  Thirteen  oth- 
ers were  flred  that  day. 

Tommy  Casaldy.  20,  was  making  $2  47  an 
hour  for  inspectiiig  cloth  for  water  sp  ts  or 
other  daws.  At  the  meeting  "I  asked  how 
much  they  paid  their  lawyers  to  write  that 
speech."  says  firebrand  Cassldy.  "and  then 
we  had  kind  of  a  little  debate,  and  they  told 
me  to  sit  down."  He  and  seven  others  were 
suspended  until  the  day  after  the  scheduled 
election:  then  thev  were  fired 

The  23  who  wcie  fired  m.-^de  up  the  back- 
bone of  tlie  union  effort  here.  All  were  either 
on  the  organizing  committee  or  closely  asso- 
ciated with  It. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  committee 
members  rere  black,  which  reflects  a  delicate 
racial  problem.  Though  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  Stevens  employes  here  are  white,  the 
maKvlty  of  those  who  Mfrned  union  card* 
are  black.  Blacks  ^nerally  have  less  senlor- 
Uy  and  poorer-paid  joljs  than  whites  and 
are  mora  receptive  to  unionization.  Some 
union   men,  however,   believe  It's  a  mistake 
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to  sign  up  blacks  first;  they  say  blacks  tend 
to  dominate  the  local  union  movement  and 
ocare  off  whites,  who  hold  the  balance  In  the 
election. 

NO  ruTTKavnwa 

Stevens  ofBclals  are  reluctant  to  talk  to  the 
press,  and  spokesmar.  Paul  Bairett  tTimed 
down  a  rejxjrter's  request  to  Interview  either 
of  the  plant  managers  here.  Instead,  Bar- 
rett stuck  largely  to  a  prepared  statement 
on  the  firings.  In  which  the  company  said: 

"It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  ftroI^g 
trend  developing  among  the  employes  aga!n-^t 
the  union.  It  seems  very  likely  that  triese 
Incidents  |at  the  meetings  1  were  planned  in 
order  that  the  resulting  terminations  would 
give  the  union  an  excuse  to  file  charges 
with  the  labor  board  .  .  .  thereby  blocking 
the  holding  of  the  election." 

Sometimes  Stevens  has  had  to  back  down. 
In  battling  some  of  the  back-pay  cases  the 
company  fought  a  fontempt-of-court  cita- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  New  York 
and  finally  was  turned  down  for  review  by 
the  U.8.  Supreme  Court.  At  one  point  the 
appeals  court  said:  "In  a  continuing  attempt 
to  dissuade  employes  from  joining  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  .  .  .  the  company  and 
Its  management  personnel  in  various  plants, 
despite  our  prior  orders,  have  continued  to 
resort  to  :  uch  unlawful  tactics  as  engaging 
In  surveillance  of  organizing  activities,  in- 
terrogating employes  about  their  union  In- 
clinations, threatening  prounlon  employes 
with  discharge  and  other  reprisals,  dlscrlml- 
nstorlly  altering  their  working  conditions, 
and  discharging  them  because  of  their  union 
actlvltes." 

riBST  THINGS 

The  NLRB  plans  to  file  further  contempt 
actions  against  Stevens  for  alleged  failure  to 
carry  out  NLRB  orders.  Union-representation 
elections  will  be  scheduled  this  fall  at  Ste- 
vens plants  at  Aberdeen.  N  C,  and  Walter- 
boro,  S.C.  And  a  Federal  grand  jury  In  Co- 
lumbia. S.C,  's  said  to  be  looking  into  the 
motel  bugging  incident. 

As  for  the  union  effort  here,  it's  back  to 
first  things.  The  union's  organizing  commit- 
tee is  broken,  so  Mike  Krlvosh  will  be  back 
l:i  the  neighborhoods,  door  to  door,  visiting 
workers  at  their  homes. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  MITITAUGH 
OP  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICAN MEDICAL  COLLEGES 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  it  Ls 
with  a  deep  sen^e  ol  loss  that  I  bring  to 
the  altenlion  of  my  ccUeagucs  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr  Ja-^eph  Murtaugh  of  t.he  A.sso- 
ciation  of  American  Medical  College"?. 

Joe  Murtauph  vt:\^  a  truly  remarkable 
man  From  the  time  of  his  graduation 
from  the  College  of  St  Thomas  In  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  in  1933.  he  dedicated  hi.s  life 
to  human  service  His  professional  career 
spanned  the  'Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Youth  Administration, 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehablll- 
tatim  Admini'=trction,  the  Pi;bllc  Health 
Service  and  the  National  Institutes  ol 
Health,  where  he  served  as  director  of 
program  planning  until  his  retirement 
from  Federal  service  in  1968. 

His  contributions  as  a  ci\'ll  servant 
for  more  than  three  decades  epitomized 
the  very  best  that  one  can  expect  In  the 
formulation  and  Implemen^ati-^n  of  pub- 
lic policy.  Mr.  Murtaugh  was  one  of  the 
key  members  of  a  small  group  of  creative 
Individuals  who,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  former  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  E>r.  James  Shannon. 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  National  Insti- 


tutes of  Health.  This  remarkable  and 
successful  effort  has  made  the  United 
States  preemizkent  in  biomedical  re- 
search. 

As  chairmAn  of  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  Mr  Murtauirh  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  on  se-veral  oc- 
casions. His  testimony  was  invariably 
broad-gaged,  lucid,  and  honest. 

At  this  imie.  I  want  to  convey  my  sym- 
pathies to  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  their 
four  children. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  two  experts  on  foreign  aid  develop- 
ment. WilUam  and  Elizabeth  Paddock, 
completed  an  independent  stucl>'  on  a 
number  of  A.merican  aid  proprams  which 
have  been  touted  a.'  having  been  highly 
successful.  Tlie  results  of  tha:  study  have 
been  published  m  a  book  entitled,  '"We 
Don't  Know  How,  '  which  lias  just  come 
out.  According  to  the  Paddocks,  the  goal 
of  the  study  was  to  view  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  light  of  the  very  best  that 
we  could  expect  it  to  accomplish.  In  light 
of  this  approach.  Uie  results  of  the  in- 
quiiT  were  most  disturbing.  Even  among 
the  programs  winch  have  been  consid- 
ered the  most  successful,  the  Paddocks 
could  find  little  in  which  we  can  con- 
sider a  lasting  contribution  Further- 
more, many  of  the  programs  st'jdied  ac- 
tually showed  a  negative  effect  and 
should  not  have  even  been  started. 

The  Paddocks  study  is  especially 
timely  since  the  Senate  will  soon  take  up 
consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Conference  Report.  Although  much  of 
what  is  discussed  in  tlie  book  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  I  found  Uie  comments  ex- 
pressed in  tlie  epilog  of  particular  In- 
terest. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  this 
excerpt  frcKn  the  book  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

r  Epilog? 

L£T   Us   Fia&T   Lka&n   H  :>w 
"Ttie  adiniaaion  of  ignaran-oe  i.«  the  htgin- 
r.;'>g  of   knouUdgc    '  —  .'iNCiN 

Astounding  surges  forward  have  been  made 
In  the  economic  weU -being  of  some  of  the 
areas  I  studied,  such  as  Monterrey,  8aB 
Pedro  Sula.  and  Cludad  Ot>regor.  In  addi- 
tion I  found  the  cap'.ta!  cities  of  the  area 
bristling  with  new  buUdlr^g^  and  In  meet 
cases  lie  can  iiaw  s.ifelT  cirtnk  the  water 
and  flud  an  acceptable  hotel  room  The  sub- 
urbs ha.<e  inflated  Tlie  road?  are  better  The 
universities  are  blpcer  TeleTl5ir>n  aerials  are 
rru36t  everywhere.  Cars  and  the'.r  fumes  be- 
devil the  citlea. 

Bvit  these  changes  were  due  to  the  natural 
contmuatlon  of  previous  historical  develop- 
ment, to  the  modem  centralization  of  the 
region's  economy  Into  a  few  major  cities,  and 
to  the  countries'  own  normal  growth  under 
the  influence  of  the  post-World  'War  n 
boom — growth  accelerated  by  bigger  popu- 
latloiis  and  huge  debts  The  changes  are  not, 
BO  far  as  I  can  see,  the  result  of  any  catalytic 
stimulus  brought  about  by  external  foreign 
assistance. 

In  my  research  I  learned  two  things: 
First,  development  professionals  do  not 
know  how  to  carry  out  an  effective  economki 
development  program,  either  a  big  one  or  a 
small  one.  No  one  knous  how — not  the  U.8. 
government,  not  the  Rockefeller  Foimdatlon, 
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not  tbe  lnt«matloii&l  banka  and  agCQCles. 
not  Uie  mJJHloQarles.  I  don't  know  how.  Tou 
don't  know  bow.  No  one  knows  how. 

Second,  we  don't  know  that  we  don't  know 
how  Thoas  who  ^ve  the  money  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  removed  from  where  it  Is  spent. 
No  channel  Ls  provided  whereby  they  can 
get  unbiased  opinions  about  their  projects 
In  tbe  Held  In  place  ot  tbe  usual  fulsome 
reports  of  "great  success."  One  barrier  to  this 
Is  that  these  who  exercise  their  profession  in 
the  field,  who  "work  among  the  natives," 
soon  acquire  a  Messiah  complex.  To  wit:  a 
com  breeder  In  towa  d03S  net  talk  about  his 
program  SAVTNQ  Iowa.  But  a  com  breeder 
from  Iowa  who  goes  to  Guatemala  dees  talk 
of  his  program  as  saving  not  only  Ouatemala 
but  an  Central  America  and  maybe  even  all 
the  tropics.  Such  men  are  blaced  sources  cf 
Information  about  how  well  they  are  spend- 
ing the  money  given  them.  Yet  they  are  the 
only  usual  sources  of  Information  available 
to  the  Journalist,  the  congressman,  or  their 
own  officials  back  home.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  our  aid  programs  maintain  no  memory 
banks.  Both  the  flies  and  the  personnel  are 
Ignorant  of  previous  programs,  ignorant  as  to 
the  reasons  why  they  were  started.  Ignorant 
•a  to  what  tbe  prevailing  conditions  were 
then.  Ignorant  as  to  why  they  failed  and 
were  abandoned 

The  result:  We  do  not  know  that  we  do 
not  know  how  We  have  no  knowledge  of  oui 
own  Ignorance. 

I  write  this  on  tbe  36th  anniversary  of  Nail 
Oermany's  surrender  to  American  forces  un- 
der Elsenhower  and  remember  my  own  con- 
fidence In  ths  futxire.  even  though  I  cheered 
the  victory  from  a  bed  In  a  Marine  field 
hospital  In  the  Pacific.  Elsenhower's  "Cru- 
sade In  Europe"  bad  Indeed  been  a  crusade. 
We  had  fought  for  a  good  cauie  and  we  had 
won.  Soon  Japan  would  also  srurender  We 
had  saved  the  world  through  dint  of  our 
arms.  Perforce.  w«  had  also  beccme  a  su- 
premely confident  nation.  Part  of  this  con- 
fidence was  later  transplanted  Into  maaatve 
forel^  aid  efforts  to  "develop"  the  world 
ve  had  saved. 

I  was  as  certain  as  anyone  In  tbe  postwar 
days  that  we  could  do  the  Job.  In  making 
a  plea  that  the  American  agricultural  sc  en- 
tlst  should  turn  bis  talents  to  Increasing 
the  crop  yields  In  the  hungry  nations,  I 
wrote:  "Por.  like  tbe  Triton  among  the  mln- 
nowt.  the  (scientist's]  power  to  Increase  agri- 
cultural production  in  an  underdeveloped 
area  might  dwarf  the  Increases  he  could 
perform  In  our  own  highly  technological 
agriculture  .  .  .  One  cannot  minimize  the 
Importance  of  a  sc:ence  which  seeks  to  de- 
stroy that  on  whidi  communbm  feeds- 
hunger." 

We  all  thought  then  that  science  and  tech- 
nology, combined  with  our  national  energy 
and  ability,  had  the  answer  for  everything. 
All  uf  us — certainly  all  of  us  in  the  devei- 
opm-;nt  profession — passionately  Jxistlfled 
and  tried  to  implement  tbrougbout  the  de- 
veloping wcrld  great  new  programs  which 
bad  barely  been  tested  eUewbere.  If  at  all. 
To  us  in  ihe  various  branches  of  foreign 
aid.  the  glamour  of  a  problem  10.000  miles 
across  an  ocean  and  down  a  winding  Jungle 
trail  proved  more  compelling  and  exciting 
than  the  mundane  problems  at  home.  We 
were  so  sure  of  ouraelvea  we  did  not  even 
bother  to  set  development  pr.orltles.  To  have 
done  so  would  have  been  to  acknowledge  we 
bad  llmUatlons. 

When  in  19 IS  President  Truman  asked  that 
we  share  our  technical  skills  ( which  he  called 
"Inexhauttlble")  with  the  developing  wtrld 
we  had  only  8S0.000  men  under  arms  (to- 
day we  have  IZ  million),  otir  population 
was  2S  percent  smaller,  we  had  125  b  Uton 
in  gold  and  owed  leas  than  It  billion  (today 
we  nave  $11  billion  and  ewe  more  than  $15 
billion) ,  our  campuses  we-e  tranquil  ("Black 
Power"  was  unbom).  In  1949  only  a  few 
kntw   the    word   "ecology"   and  still    fewer 


were    awar«    of    our    accelerating    environ- 
mental degradation. 

Nevertheless  today  we  continue  our  for- 
eign aid  as  though  it  should  have  tbe  same 
priority,  the  same  urgency,  and  the  same 
goals  It  bad  in  1949.  Those  who  today  are 
dedicating  their  Uvea  to  helping  tbe  hungry 
world  stlU  speak  with  the  same  passion  and 
w.th  the  same  phrases  they  used  In  the 
1960s.  Note  that  the  following  statements 
were  all  made  In  1970: 

"We  must  continue  our  assistance  to  the 
developing  nations  becausj  the  very  aurvlval 
of  our  civilization  Is  at  stake."  (Averell  Har- 
rlmar. ) 

Foreign  aid  Is  man's  "rendezvous  with  dea- 
tl:"iy";  If  be  cannot  coritlnue  It  "then  pos- 
sibly we  are  destined  not  to  see  but  to  fore- 
see a  planet  empty — still  spinning  but  no 
longer  carrying  the  human  race."  (Barbara 
Ward) 

"A  planet  cannot  survive  half  slave,  half 
free,  half  engulfed  Ln  misery,  half  careen- 
ing along  toward  the  supposed  Joys  of  al- 
most unlimited  consumption."  (Lester  Pear- 
son) 

Reduction  In  aid  will  mean  world  "disas- 
ter." (Jan  Ttnbergen.  Nobel  Laureate) 

Now.  looking  back  from  the  vantage  point 
of  tbe  early  1970a,  we  realize  that  appalling 
changes  have  been  rising  to  the  fore  at 
home,  although  few  saw  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  Eve  a  now  much  of  the  development 
profession  has  yet  to  recognize  the  effect 
these  changes  must  Inevitably  have  on  the 
future  course  of  foreign  aid.  They  do  not 
recognize  that  crusades  which  once  were 
given  such  high  priority  must  now  be  su- 
perseded. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  UB.  senators  can 
accurately  say,  "Today  .  .  .  citizens  bludgeon 
each  otber  In  the  streets  of  New  York,  stu- 
dents die  In  a  campus  eruption.  Buildings 
explode.  Banks  burn.  Tbe  nation's  colleges 
are  shut  down.  The  population  Is  polarized, 
and  there  are  parades  of  protest  everywhere. 
Not  since  tbe  days  of  the  Civil  War  have 
Americans  treated  each  other  like  this." 

Those  who  have  so  long  advocated  the  need 
for  America  to  use  Its  energies  and  talents  in 
helping  the  hungry  nations  can  no  longer 
Ignore  these  frightening  changes  at  home. 
To  paraphrase  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  "It's 
exciting  to  build  a  power  plant  In  Brazil, 
but  It's  Important,  also,  to  go  shopping 
around  the  corner  without  a  police  escort." 

No  one.  Including  myself,  would  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  US.  government  having 
apent.  since  194A.  tlOO  billion  (plus  the 
monies  of  foundations,  missions.  Individuals, 
etc.)  In  foreign  assistance  If  Its  primary  ob- 
jective had  b«en  achieved,  namely,  world 
stability  (or  a  semblance  of  It)  through  a 
greater  well-being  for  mankind.  Indeed,  no 
o  e  would  object  to  committing  another 
•  100  billion — and  another  and  another — If 
It  would  buy  us  that  dream. 

The  advocates  of  foreign  aid  condemn 
those  who  would  now  curtail  It  by  labeling 
thorn  "Isolationists."  B\it  he  who  Is  against 
foreign  aid  Is  not  automatically  an  Isolation- 
ist, Just  as  an  Internationalist  Is  not  auto- 
matically In  favor  of  foreign  aid  As  for  my- 
self. I  do  not  say  to  withdraw  from  the 
United  Nations,  or  to  stop  paying  our  po- 
litical assessments  due  the  United  Nations 
development  agencies,  or  to  alter  our  mili- 
tary posture  throughout  tbe  world,  or  to 
modify  our  4  500  "treaties  and  agreements" 
which  bind  us  to  the  community  of  natlona 
Yet  I  can  no  lon^r  advocate  foreign  aid 
until  we  first  learn  how  to  make  It  achieve 
Its  goals.  Hence  I  urge  that  we  first  use  our 
own  country  as  a  laboratory: 

To  make  hillside  farming  in  Honduras  prof- 
itable, let  us  first  learn  how  to  solve  the 
problenas  of  subsistence  farming  In  Appa- 
lacbia. 

To  motivate  Cathcllc  Colombians  to  limit 
their  family  size,  let  us  first  learn  bow  to 


motivate  Puerto  Ricans  to  cut  their  popu- 
lation growth. 

To  provide  housing  In  restless  Bombay, 
let  us  first  learn  how  to  rebuild  our  own 
ghettos. 

To  serve  the  medical  needs  of  Ecuadorian 
Indians,  let  us  first  learn  how  to  provide 
medical  care  to  the  Indians  In  Arizona. 

To  advise  how  to  Improve  governmental 
procedures  In  Nlcara^^ua,  let  us  first  learn 
bow  to  modernize  our  own  government,  rang- 
ing from  the  problem  cf  eliminating  the 
stultifying  seniority  system  In  Congress  to 
the  problem  of  bringing  the  parasite  suburbs 
into  their  propsr  municipal  system. 

To  eradicate  malaria  in  Ceylon  let  us  first 
learn  bow  to  eliminate  gonorrhea  In  Lus 
Angeles. 

To  advise  how  to  prevent  Uruguay's  social- 
ism frotn  destroying  the  nation's  stability, 
let  us  first  learn  how  to  make  Medicare  pay 
as  It  gees. 

To  make  the  wheat  farmers  of  India  com- 
petitive with  the  world,  let  our  cotton  grow- 
ers first  learn  how  to  farm  without  subsidies. 

To  eliminate  the  electrical  power  shortage 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  let  us  first  learn  how  to  do 
this  in  northeast  United  States. 

To  induce  Pakistan  to  cut  spending  on  ar- 
maments, let  us  first  learn  how  to  curtail  our 
own  tSO  bUllon  military  budget. 

To  advise  how  to  prevent  political  activists 
from  disrupting  the  University  of  Caracas, 
let  us  first  learn  how  to  do  this  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wliconsln. 

To  help  control  the  Inflation  which  hob- 
bles development  In  Indonesia,  let  us  first 
learn  bow  to  ccntrol  It  at  home. 

To  stop  the  disruptive  migration  to  the 
cities  In  Peru,  let  us  first  learn  how  to  slow 
the  migration  to  our  own  suburbs. 

To  lower  tbe  sewage  content  of  the  Ganges, 
let  us  first  learn  how  to  clean  up  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Missouri. 

To  make  literacy  a  develcpm'int  resource  In 
Costa  Rica,  let  us  first  learn  how  to  profitably 
employ  the  unskilled  among  our  own  popu- 
lation. 

To  eliminate  hunger  In  the  wcrld.  let  us 
first  learn  how  to  Improve  tbe  diets  of  the  5 
million  malnourished  Americans  who  cannot 
afford  the  f  x)d  they  need. 

To  advise  how  to  stop  kidnappings  and 
terrorist  bomblnga  In  Guatemala,  let  ua  first 
learn  how  to  do  this  In  New  York  City  and 
San  Pranclsco. 

Tbe  list  can  be  as  long  as  the  prsblema 
found  throughout  the   hungry  natlona. 


DESIGN  FOR  DISASTER— THE  PRO- 
POSED NEW  REGULATIONS  ON 
ALLOCATION  OP  NO    2  FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesdaiy,  November  27,  the  Energy  Policy 
Office  proposed  new  regulations  to  govern 
the  a'locatlon  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  They 
would  repeal  the  current  smooth  working 
distribution  system  founded  on  a  base  pe- 
riod, closely  tied  to  the  market  mecha- 
nism, with  an  unworkable,  bureaucratic 
nlghtmao'e  based  on  Individual  guesses  of 
future  needs  by  thousands  of  retail  and 
wholesale  dealers. 

The  present  regulations  require  re- 
finers and  wholesalers  to  deliver  the 
same  quantity  of  fuel  oil  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  aa  they  did  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1972.  This  assures  that  sub- 
stantial supplies  will  be  available  in  Con- 
necticut during  the  peak  of  the  winter 
season. 

In  place  of  this  efficient  system,  the 
proposed  regulations  would  substitute  a 
cliaotic.  three-tier  series  of  estimates  of 
future  demand  by  retailers,  wholesalers, 
and  refiners.  Under  It,  retailers  must  In- 
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form  wholesalers  of  anticipated  demand 
by  the  15th  of  the  month  for  the  coming 
month.  On  that  day.  the  wholesaler  to- 
tals the  retailers  requests,  and  advises  the 
refiner  of  the  amount  he  will  require.  The 
refiner  then  allocates  his  production  ac- 
cording to  a  complex  formula. 

Since  no  one  can  accurately  forecast 
the  weather  6  weeks  In  advance,  and 
hence  demand  for  fuel  oil.  the  proposed 
Echeme  will  encourage  overestimation  by 
dealers.  It  will  also  open  the  doors  to 
bribery  and  blackmarkcteering  in  the 
distribution  of  fuel  oil.  In  place  of  the 
cuirent,  effective  reliable  system,  we  will 
have  an  uncertain  allocation  based  on  in- 
dividual guesses  and  prone  to  abuse. 

This  is  the  formula  for  disa.ster.  It  vir- 
tually guarantees  shortages  in  Con- 
necticut In  tlie  coming  months  for  there 
will  be  no  guaranteed  supply.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Nixon  administration  to  aban- 
don this  ill-advised  scheme  and  retain 
the  present  system,  which  has  operated 
efficiently  since  it  began  only  4  weeks  ago, 
on  November  1 . 


FURTHER  SUPPORT  RECEIVED  POR 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  IN- 
DEPENDENT. COURT-APPOINTED 
SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
out  two  SpeclEil  Prosecutor  bills — one 
which  keeps  the  office  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  and  the 
other,  cosponsored  by  55  Senators,  which 
establishes  trie  office  as  an  independent 
operation  appointed  and  removable  by 
the  Federal  district  court. 

The  histor>'  of  the  Special  Prosecutor's 
office  thus  far  has  been  one  of  sincere  and 
dedicated  "".ttempts  to  follow  the  Water- 
gate investigation  wherever  It  leads  in 
the  face  of  repeated  efforts  by  the  Wliite 
House  to  restrict  the  scope  of  that  inves- 
tigation. It  was  at  the  insistence  of  the 
White  House  that  Archiliald  Cox  was  or- 
dered to  cease  and  desist  from  his  at- 
tempt to  secure  Presidential  papers 
wlilch  led  to  the  resignations  of  Elliot 
Richardson  and  William  Ruckelshaus,  al- 
though it  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Cox  had 
little  to  do  with  this  controversy,  but 
raUier  reflected  his  persistence  over  the 
entire  course  of  the  investigation  in  fol- 
lowing up  on  all  meaningful  leads. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  avoid  repeti- 
tions oi  this  interference  with  the  Water- 
gate investigation.  It  ij  cei-taiiUy  no  re- 
flection or  Mr.  Jaworski  or  any  other 
subeequently  named  Special  Prosecutor 
that  we  should  properly  insist  that  their 
appointment  and  functioning  be  fully  in- 
dependent of  interference  fi'om  'Jie  very 
officials  they  are  invesUgrating.  In  tiiis 
coiuiection.  I  want  to  appn.-e  liie  Sen- 
ate of  three  a.duuion;il  sources  oi  sup;  ort 
for  the  court-appointed  Special  Pro%- 
cutor  legislation.  The  first  Is  a  -esoluiion 
of  the  distinguished  Massnchusc  its  House 
of  RepresentaU\  es,  uri;u\g  tiif  Cong:  ess 
tc  establi.sii  ti-.e  Spe.ial  Prosecutoi's  of- 
fice ouuuie  of  Uie  «  xauuve  brancJi.  Ti^ 
secoind  is  a  re;>oluuon  from  the  prestigi- 
ous New  York  City  iiar  Aa6fx;iatian  urg- 
ing the  same  course  of  action  on  this 
body.  The  third  is  a  November  9  Wash- 


ington Post  article  written  by  a  respected 
Wasliington  attorney.  Leon  E.  Irish, 
wlilch  succinctly  and  persuasively  estab- 
lishes the  constitutionality  of  the  com  t- 
appointed  Special  Prosecutor. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Irish,  the 
New  York  Citv  B.^r  Association,  and  Its 
president,  Orville  H.  Schell,  Jr.,  ar.d 
chairman  of  its  executive  committee, 
Leslie  H.  Arps.  and  to  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  for  their  affir- 
mation of  support  for  this  desperately 
needed  legislation,  and  I  ask  unanitnous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  material  be 
printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BXSOLtmOITS  MEICORIAL.IZING  THK  COVCBBSS  OT 

THE  UNrrED  .States  To  Reestablish  thb  In- 
dependent Omcm  OF  SfwriAL  Wateecatk 
Phosecutor  and  To  Contintte  Its  Inqudit 
Into  Allegations  or  Misconddct  Akistno 
Out  or  the  Watekgati  Cass  and  Related 
Mattiss 

Whereas.  Tbe  Office  of  Special  Watergate 
Prosecutor  was  authorized  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  created  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  at  the  urging  of  the 
United  States  Congress  to  Independently  pur- 
sue the  resolution  of  Issues  related  to  the 
Watergate  Case  and  related  matterB;  and 

Whereas,  The  person  appointed  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Watergate  Prosecutor  has  been 
discharged,  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress  has 
been  conducting  Its  inquiry  Into  allegations 
of  misconduct  arising  out  of  the  Watergate 
Case  and  related  matters:  and 

Vt/hereas.  Methods  available  to  tbe  United 
States  Congress  to  help  maintain  the  rule  of 
law  Include  the  reestabllshment  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Watergate  Prosecutor  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  the  continuance  of  Its  Inquiry  into 
allegations  of  misconduct  arising  out  of  the 
Watergate  Case  and  related  matters;  there- 
fore be  It 

Resvlved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  United  States 
Congress  to  reestablish  the  Office  of  Special 
Watergate  Prosecutor  Independent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
BepresentatU'es  urges  the  United  .States  Con- 
gress to  cootlntie  to  conduct  a  thorough  In- 
quiry Into  allegaUons  ot  mlsconcuct  arising 
out  of  the  Watergate  Case  and  related  mat- 
ters; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  c(q>les  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  members  thereof  from  this  Commou- 
vealth. 


RESOLtmONS 

To  MemhCTs  of  the  Congress: 

On  November  7.  1973.  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  following  rcsolntlons 
which  htat<  'he  po.slUon  o'  the  AssoclhUon 
on  two  ali>rTi!  Scant  so-called  "Wiitertrate" 
ques'jons 

Rc-  :»ed  that  Thp  Asso' latlon  of  the  Bar 
Oi  the  City  of  New  York  approves  and  sup- 
ports t!ie  action  takeu  by  the  Jodi<  :ary  Com- 
nilt'.ee  oJ  the  House  of  Represer.tatives  to  In- 
^•e'^lpate  whether  or  not  ImpearhmPtit  pro- 
(■prd!n£"i  sliotiW  be  Instlturrt  sini!nxt  the 
Ire  id^nt  of  the  United  States  Bec*u»e  of 
Uie  public  Importance  of  this  Issue,  we  ur^e 
that  t!ie  Cctmnltt«e  report  Iti  conclofilans 
al  ilie  earlieet  priiciicabie  tiiiie. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Resolved  th«'  The  Association  of  the  Bar 
erf  the  C^ly  of  New  York  supports  action  by 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which  will 


provide  for  a  Special  Prosecutor  who  will  be 
independent  of  the  White  House  and  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  who  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Courts  and  who  win  Investigate  and 
prosecute  possible  violations  of  law  and  of- 
ficial misconduct  In  connection  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  1972  Presidential  election  and 
other  posslole  Illegal  or  official  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  the  'White 
House  Staff  or  Presidential  appointees. 

Further  resolved  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion Is  not  Intended  to  reflect  upon  the  per- 
sonal Integrity  and  competence  of  Mr.  Jawor- 
skl,  appointed  on  November  5,  1973  as 
Special  Prosecutor  In  the  Department  of 
Justice,  but  solely  to  reflect  the  views  of 
the  Association  that  independence  of  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  from  the 
Executive  branch  is  essential. 

The  Executive  Committee  believes  that  It 
is  In  the  best  interest  of  the  counti7  that  the 
actions  called  for  by  these  resolutions  be 
carried  out  without  delay. 

Obvillx  H.  Scheu.,  Jr.. 

President, 
Leslie  H.  Asps. 
Chairman  oj  the  Executive  Committee. 

(From  tbe  Washington  Post,  Nov.  S,   1B73J 

INDEPENDOTT    Pa06ECt7TO« 

(By  Leon  E.  Irish) 

Acting  under  powers  delegated  to  Mm  by 
Congress,  Atty.  Oen.  Elliot  Richardson  last 
May  created  tiie  Office  of  Watergate  Special 
Prosecution  Force.  Archibald  Cox  was  ap- 
ptointed  Special  Prosecutor,  and  detailed  reg- 
ulations were  published  authorizing  Cox  to 
Investigate  all  oSeaaes  ar idling  out  of  tbe  1973 
presidential  election  and  aa  allegations  in- 
volving tl^  President,  taembers  of  the  White 
House  staff  or  presidential  appointees.  Theiie 
regulatloias  gave  Cox  p:ena.ry  lnvestigativ« 
and  prosecutorial  powers  and  bore  tbe  pro- 
mise that  "the  Speciil  Prosecutor  wiil  not  be 
removed  from  his  duties  except  for  extra- 
ordinary Improprieties  on  his  part." 

On  Oct.  ao,  on  orders  from  President 
Nixon  and  after  Ricliardson  and  WUIlam 
Ruckelshaus  had  resigr.ed.  SLtLug  Atty.  Gen. 
Bork  revcked  tiic  reguialioiis,  aboilslied  the 
Speciai  Prosecutors  otboe  and  fired  Cox  Ou 
Nov.  1  Bork  r3es-.4ibl:shed  the  C'Sce  of  .Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  reissued  the  anginal  regula- 
tions, and  app..inted  Lf'on  Jawur.bki  hs  liie 
new  yjwcial   Prcwecutor. 

Tlie  pnnc:pa!  chancre  ir.  t.,e  reeuiatic  :is 
u:jjer  which  Mr  Jaworski  will  operate  Is 
tha'b.  they  state  'Jiat  iie  wU!  not  be  relieved  cf 
!.L3  respon3;bUit»ei  without  consuitatian 
with  the  majority  and  inlncnly  ieaciers  of 
lx>lh  houses  and  the  aenlor  majority  and 
miiu  rtty  members  cf  t!.e  Senate  and  House 
JudlcliUT'  Committees.  This  pron.ise  l5  p>re- 
sttmatjly  as  revocable  as  the  promi -e  that 
C  X  Wi^uld  not  l,e  rtir,'  vea  except  for  ex- 
traordinary Improprieties 

Ore  of  the  re3pf>nyblUtirs  of  tlie  Special 
Prosf  cutor  t£  to  investigate  allegatio;^  oon- 
cerr. ing  the  President.  Cjngnss  niust  now 
decide  whether  a  man  soiected  by  the  Presl- 
dent — even  one  as  eminent  ss  Leon  Jawcr- 
skl — can  sal.sfy  the  demands  of  truth  and 
justice  In  the  deliberaLlons  on  this  impor- 
•ant  question,  there  should  be  no  douot  that 
Confess  may  by  st-atute  make  the  Wat«r- 
Kate  Special  Prosecutor  independent  of  the 
President  aiid  may  withdraw  from  the  Presi- 
de:.t  and  'lie  .X't  riuy  Gf:.cra;  a:.y  power  to 
appoint  or  remove  the  -Special  Prosecutur 

The  cxuicai  pro'.Lslon  of  the  Consuiuiion 
(Art  II.  sec.  2,  cl  2)  states  that  the  advice 
and  consent  ot  tbe  Senate  ts  required  (or 
appointment  l-j  the  I'resKieni  of  'OfTicers  of 
'..he  United  States.'  and  that  'the  Ccngreai 
may  by  law  vest  t.'ie  Appointment  of  such 
inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper  m  the 
President  alotie.  in  the  CX>urtB  of  Law.  or 
in  the  Heads  of  Departznenta." 

.=;evprai  thii.K:?  f-.ri^  inr»de  dear  by  this  pro- 
vision: First,  the  President  has  no  inherent. 
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conatltutlonal  authority  to  create  oflSces  of 
the  United  States,  Including  an  Office  of 
Special  Proeecutcr.  It  lies  with  Congress  to 
create  by  statute  sucb  offices  as  It  deems 
proper  for  exercising  the  powers  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  to  decide 
which  shall  be  "Inferior  offices."  The  Presi- 
dent has  bis  usual  veto  powers  over  such 
legislation,  but  he  has  no  Independent  power 
to  create  offices. 

Second,  the  President  has  no  independent, 
constitutional  power  to  appoint  the  persons 
who  will  fill  the  offices  created  by  Congress. 
The  President's  power  to  appoint  "Officers 
of  the  United  States."  such  as  the  Attorney 
General.  Is  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  As  to  the  appointment  of 
lesser  officers,  the  Constitution  says  merely 
that  CcngrejS  may  give  appointment  powers 
to  the  President,  the  courts  or  department 
heads.  Thus,  whatever  power  he  may  have 
to  choose  personal  advisers  the  President 
cannot  appoint  officers  to  act  for  the  United 
States  without  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  Congress  to  do  so.  Furthermore, 
whether  any  such  appointment  will  require 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  is 
basically  for  Congress  to  decide. 

Finally.  It  Is  Implicit  In  the  constitutional 
provision  Just  quoted  that  Congress  may 
Itself  retain  and  exercise  the  power  to  ap- 
point lesser  officers,  such  as  a  Special  Pros- 
ecutor, which  It  might  otherwise  delegate  to 
the  President,  department  heads  or  the 
courts. 

In  short.  It  Is  clear  from  the  Constltltlon 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  create  an 
Office  of  Special  Proeecutor.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  Congress  may  withdraw  from  the 
President  or  the  Attorney  General  any  previ- 
ously delegated  power  to  create  a  Special 
Prosecutor  and.  by  doing  so,  terminate  the 
powers  of  any  Incumbent  prosecutor.  Con- 
gress may  determine  the  Jurisdiction  and  the 
powers  of  the  Special  Proeecutor  It  creates 
and  either  choose  the  individual  who  will 
hold  that  office  or  delegate  that  function  to 
the  courts. 

The  fact  that  a  Special  Proeecutor  had 
beeu  appointed  by  a  court  or  directly  by 
Congress  would  not  make  him  a  Judicial 
officer  Incapable  of  acting  as  a  criminal 
proeecutor,  or  a  mere  arm  of  the  legislature. 
The  Special  Prosecutor  would  have  what- 
ever powers  and  Independence  Congress  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  statute,  and  he  could 
unquestionably  be  placed  beyond  the  control 
or  removal  of  the  appointing  body  other 
than  for  gross  improprieties  or  malfeasance. 

The  belief  that  there  is  a  constitutional 
impediment  to  creating  a  Special  Prosecutor 
Independent  of  the  President  derives  partly 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  previously  in 
our  hlsiory  faced  the  necessity  to  do  so.  and 
partly  from  the  myth  that  our  Constitution 
divided  government  Into  three  watertight 
compartments. 

The  necessity  for  an  Independent  Special 
Proeecutor  arises  from  the  uniqueness  of  our 
present  crisis.  The  Constitution  enjoins  the 
President  "to  take  Care  that  the  Laws  b« 
faithfully  executed."  When  a  criminal  inves- 
tigation requires  examination  of  allegations 
involving  the  President  and  bis  closest  per- 
sonal advisers,  however,  the  appearance  and 
perhaps  the  actuality  of  faithful  execution  of 
the  laws  is  possible  only  through  a  Special 
Prosecutor  with  sufficient  Independence  and 
power  to  follow  wherever  the  trail  of  evidence 
may  lead. 

As  to  separation  of  powers,  the  realities  of 
government  do  not  present  themselves  neatly 
creased  in  three  labeled  piles,  nor  does  the 
Constitution  require  that  we  force  all  govern- 
mental functions  Into  three  preconceived 
molds.  By  virtue  of  congressional  enactment. 
there  already  exists  a  "headless  fourth 
branch"  {e.g.,  the  Independent  regulatory 
agencies)  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
operate  independently  of  Congress,  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  courts. 


Strong  argximents  can  be  made  that  Con- 
gress could  not  force  the  courts  to  act  In  a 
way  which  would  Impair  their  Independence 
and  integrity,  nor  remove  from  the  Presi- 
dent's realm  certain  Irreduclbly  "Executive" 
functions,  such  as  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  These  Inhibitions  are  not  Involved  In 
the  present  dispute,  however,  and  there  is 
simply  no  significant  constitutional  Impedi- 
ment to  making  the  Special  Prosecutor  Inde- 
pendent of  the  President  by  statute. 

The  Watergate  crisis  has  gone  too  far  for 
any  turning  back.  No  scaling  down  of  the  In- 
vestigation cr  withholding  of  evidence  can  be 
tolerated.  Faith  In  our  government  and  Its 
leaders  will  not  be  restored  ucless  and  until 
the  truth  has  been  pursued  to  the  limit, 
relentlessly  and  fearlessly.  Congress  mai^l- 
festly  has  power  to  create  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tor Independent  of  the  President.  The  only 
danger  to  our  country  and  our  Constitution 
lies  in  the  possibility  that  Congress  may  fall 
to  do  so. 


ESTABLISHING     AN     INDEPENDENT 
SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
26,  54  Senators  Joined  me  in  sponsoring 
S.  2611,  a  bill  to  establish  an  Independent 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  outside  the 
executive  branch,  appointed  and  remov- 
able only  by  the  courts. 

This  effort  was  In  response  to  the  dras- 
tic loss  of  public  trust  In  the  Integrity 
of  government  and  criminal  justice.  For 
more  than  a  year,  an  endless  series  of  de- 
ceptions, disclosures,  and  admissions 
have  marched  across  the  headlines,  cul- 
minating in  the  "Saturday  Night  Mas- 
sacre" on  October  20,  when  Archibald 
Cox  was  fired  by  the  President. 

It  was  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  first 
step  in  restoring  people's  tnist  was  the 
necessity  of  complete  public  confidence 
in  the  Watergate  investigation  conducted 
by  the  Special  Prosecutor. 

The  Senate  will  consider  this  matter 
next  week.  In  addition  to  my  bill,  there 
are  two  other  principal  proposals  for  es- 
tablishing a  Special  Prosecutor  by  sta- 
tute: the  Taft-Hruska  bill  (S.  2642)  pro- 
vides for  appointment  by  the  Attorney 
General,  who  could  remove  the  Special 
Prosecutor  for  cause  after  advance  notice 
to  Congress  and  the  Percy-Baker  bill  (S. 
2734 )  calls  for  appointment  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Senate  confirmation,  and  statu- 
tory restrictions  on  the  Presidents  re- 
moval of  the  Prosecutor,  Including  con- 
gressional veto. 

I  urge  continued  support  for  8.  2611.  1 
remain  convinced  that  its  enactment  is 
necessary  to  fulfill  our  responsibility. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
recently  completed  11  days  of  hearings  on 
the  Cox  firing  and  on  proposed  Special 
Prosecutor  legislation.  Both  Archibald 
Cox  and  Elliot  Richardson  testified  to 
frequent  White  House  inquiries  into  mat- 
ters under  investigation  by  Cox.  constant 
efforts  to  limit  his  jurisdiction,  and 
chronic  refusals  to  supply  documentary 
evidence.  It  also  became  clear  that  the 
White  House  had  contemplated  getting 
rid  of  Cox  long  before  the  so-called 
"tapes  compromise"  became  an  Issue. 

Against  this  background,  the  report  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  8.  2611  states 
the  crux  of  the  issue  now  before  us: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  central  point 
emphasized  by  numerous  Congressional 
leaden,  the  Amerksn  Bar  Aasodatton,  «9  law 


s:hool  deans,  the  nation's  leading  legal 
s.'holars,  and  many  media  and  public  In- 
terest rpokesman  Is  a  point  Intuitively  clear 
tj  every  American:  If  the  President  or  h(s 
subordinates  s:lect  the  Special  Prosecutor, 
cr  have  any  opportunity  to  restrict  or  In- 
flu;nce  him.  It  will  ca:t  a  cloud  over  the 
credibility  of  ths  Investigation— no  matter 
what  the  Prosecutor's  personal  reputation 
and  no  matter  what  the  purported  safe- 
guards. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'Wo  must  remove  the  Special  Prosecutor.  In 
appearance  and  fact,  as  far  as  Is  constitu- 
tionally permissible,  from  the  possibility  of 
White  House  Influence.  We  are  convinced 
Congress  can  constitutionally  establish  a 
Special  Prosecutor  wholely  outside  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  completely  removed  from 
the  shadow  of  the  Oval  Office. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  2611  de- 
tails the  case  for  S.  2611.  Since  the  com- 
mittee was  evenly  divided  between  S.  2611 
and  the  Taft-Hruska  bill.  S.  2641.  both 
were  reported  without  recommendation. 
The  separate  report  on  each  bill  repre- 
sents only  the  views  of  Its  proponents  and 
not  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

Despite  Cox's  dismissal,  it  would  be 
shortsighted  to  focus  only  on  the  danger 
of  a  new  Special  Prosecutor  being  fired. 
As  the  committee  report  notes,  it  is 
equally  Important  to  insure  that  the 
public  will  have  confidence  In  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  the  invcotigation : 

If  the  Investigation  produces  charges 
against  the  President,  many  will  suspect  the 
Special  Prosecutor  was  forced  to  be  exces- 
sively zealous  or  unfair  In  order  to  demon- 
strate his  Independence. 

But  most  dangerous  Is  the  third  possible 
outcome  of  such  an  investigation.  If  a  presl- 
dentlally  appointed  Prosecutor  is  not  dis- 
missed. If  he  Is  able  to  'woTk  out"  disputes 
with  the  White  House,  and  if  after  another 
year  or  more  the  Prosecutor  presents  no 
charges  against  the  President,  there  will  be 
far  too  little  public  confidence  In  the  re- 
sult .  .  . 

The  proceedings  In  the  months  ahead  will. 
Inevitably,  be  too  trying — and  the  final 
stakes  too  great — for  us  to  risk  inconclusive 
results  under  a  cloud  of  public  suspicion. 

The  arguments  raised  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  S.  2611  boil  down  to  two  claims: 

That  S.  2611  might  be  an  unconstitu- 
tional violation  of  the  Separation  of 
Powers  doctrine;  tmd 

That  If  it  ultimately  were  found  un- 
constitutional by  the  courts,  hard -won 
convictions  of  Watergate  defendants 
might  be  lost. 

Neither  will  withstand  close  scrutiny. 

8.2611  rests  squarely  on  the  express 
congressional  power  under  article  11, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution,  to  vest  the 
appointment  of  officers  It  deems  appro- 
priate In  the  courts.  The  bill  does  not 
require  any  loose  constitutional  con- 
struction. 

Whether  prosecution  is  "inherently" 
or  "exclusively  "  a  function  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
law,  or  merely  has  become  centered  in 
our  executive  branch  by  tradition,  is  a 
nice  question  for  historians  and  scholars 
to  debate.  But  It  Is  Irrelevant,  because 
the  Supreme  Court  has  flatly  said  that 
article  U.  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
permits  Congress  to  vest  the  appoint- 
ment power  In  the  court,  even  of  officers 
whose  duties  are  "entirely  executive"  In 
nature.  That  la  the  holding  in  Ex  Parte 
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Siebold,   acknowledged   to  be   the  con- 
trolling case. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  set  outer  lim- 
its on  the  use  of  this  provision  in  article 
n.  The  appointing  power  cannot  be  "in- 
congruous" or  Inappropriate  for  judges 
to  make,  given  the  nature  of  the  office. 
Thus,  the  specter  which  has  been  raised 
of  Congress  setting  a  precedent  for  the 
courts  to  appoint  tlie  NATO  command- 
er in  chief,  or  the  like,  is  simply  a  red 
herring. 

Obviously,  the  courts  which  participate 
in  the  criminal  justice  process  have  a 
clearer  relationship  to  prosecutors  than 
they  do  to  school  board  members,  elec- 
tion supervisors,  or  steamboat  inspxectors, 
all  of  whom  have  been  appointed  by  the 
courts  at  the  direction  of  Congress.  And 
It  is  hardly  "incongruous  "  for  Congress 
to  place  the  appointment  of  the  Water- 
gate Special  Prosecutor  outside  the  ex- 
ecutive bran:h  if  he  must  investigate 
the  White  House. 

Finally,  under  these  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  Separation  of  Powers 
doctrine  will  be  far  better  served  by  a 
court  appointment.  In  our  Constitution, 
power  is  dispersed  among  the  three  sepa- 
rate branches  so  that  each  might  check 
and  balance  the  others — not  to  insulate 
any  one  of  them  from  effective  control. 
To  argue  that  the  Separation  of  Powers 
doctrine  prevents  independent  investiga- 
tion of  criminal  conduct  in  the  executive 
branch  is  to  stand  the  doctrine  on  its 
head. 

As  to  limiting  the  President's  power  of 
removal,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  constitutional 
principles  involved.  If  any  bill  presents 
constitutional  problems,  it  is  S.  2734,  the 
Percy-Baker  bill,  rather  than  S.  2611,  the 
bill  I  Introduced.  Why  is  this  so? 

An  early  leading  case,  Myers  against 
United  States,  indicated  that  where  the 
President  appointed  an  executive  officer, 
his  power  to  remove  that  officer  could  not 
be  restricted.  Subsequent  cases — notably 
Humphrey's  Executive  and  United  States 
against  Welner — said  Myers  did  not  ap- 
ply where  offices,  such  as  the  Independent 
regulatory  commissions,  by  their  nature, 
required  lndep>endence  from  the  White 
House. 

Senator  Percy  contends  that  the  office 
of  Special  Prosecutor  clearly  fits  this  ex- 
ception to  the  Myers  rule  and  that  the 
President's  appointment  power  may  be 
curtailed.  I  agree  with  his  analysis.  But 
the  Acting  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Bork, 
testified  on  bahalf  of  the  administration 
that  the  Presidents  removal  power  could 
not  constitutionally  be  limited. 

The  situation  facing  us,  then,  is  this: 
If  Senator  Percy  and  I  are  correct  that 
the  Special  Prosecutor's  office  falls  within 
the  exception  to  Myers  set  forth  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  subsequent  cases,  then 
the  removal  provisions  of  both  his  bill 
and  mine  are  constitutional. 

But  suppose  a  court  should  agree  with 
the  administration  and  find  that  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  office  is  covered  by 
the  Myers  deci:l3n.  Senator  Percy's  bill 
would  be  unconstitutional,  because  it 
tries  to  do  precisely  what  Myers  forbids: 
Limit  the  President's  power  to  remove  an 
executive  branch  office  whom  he  has  ap- 
pointed. However,  in  Myers,  the  Supreme 


Court  also  reaffirmed  the  general  rule 
that  the  power  to  remove  follows  the 
power  to  appoint.  Since  mj'  bill.  S.  2611, 
transfers  both  the  appointment  pxower 
and  removal  power  from  the  President 
to  the  Court,  it  would  still  be  constitu- 
tional. 

But  what  if  S.  2611  should  be  found 
unconstitutional?  Although  four  of  the 
Nation's  most  eminent  constitutional 
scholars  testified  they  saw  no  substantial 
doubt  of  its  unconstitutionality,  we  can- 
not predict  with  absolute  confidence  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  agree.  Of 
course,  one  can  never  make  that  guaran- 
tee for  a  bill  we  enact,  but  I  appreciate 
the  particular  concern  in  this  situation 
that  after  lengthy  trials  and  appeals,  a 
conviction  ultimately  might  be  overturn- 
ed by  successful  constitutional  challenge 
tD  the  Special  Prosecutor's  authority.  As 
the  committee  report  explains,  this  dan- 
ger has  been  eliminated  by  the  provi- 
sions for  an  early,  expedited  court  test 
of  the  blU: 

While  we  are  convinced  the  entire  bill 
would  be  upheld.  S.  2611  provides  several 
channels  for  a  rapid  test  of  Its  constitution- 
ality. In  particular,  the  risk  of  any  convic- 
tions being  voided  has  been  eliminated.  De- 
fendants would  have  to  challenge  the  act 
promptly  upon  their  indictment  with  an  ex- 
pedited apjjeal  to  the  Supren-e  Court.  .  .  . 

Thus,  one  way  or  the  other,  there  would  be 
an  early,  definitive  court  test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality. The  expert  witnesses  agreed  this 
procedure  itself  Is  constitutional.  It  parallels 
present  rules  of  criminal  procedure  in  fed- 
eral court  which  require  raising  a  challenge 
to  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  pro- 
secutor at  a  very  early  state  .  .  . 

Even  If  an  Indictment  were  voided  by  a 
decision  that  part  of  the  bill  was  uncon- 
stitutional, a  superseding  Indictment  could 
Issue.  The  bUl  provides  that  If  the  author- 
ity of  the  prosecutor  to  sign  Indictments  or 
prosecute  Is  not  upheld,  he  will  still  be 
deemed  to  have  been  a  person  lawfully  In  the 
grand  jury  room.  Therefore,  such  a  decision 
will  not  undo  or  invalidate  the  work  of  the 
grand  Jury. 

Nor  Is  there  any  danger  that  a  claim  of 
double  Jeopardy  would  arise.  "Jeopardy"  In 
the  constitutional  sense  does  not  attach  un- 
til the  Jury  Is  empaneled  for  the  actual  trial 
Itself,  and  the  challenge  would  have  been 
disposed  of  before  that  point. 

In  addition  to  being  constitutional,  S. 
2611  reflects  a  soimd  policy  balance.  It 
would  establish  a  truly  independent  Spe- 
cial Pi'csecutor  without  either  placing  in- 
appropriate burdens  upon  the  judiciary 
or  unleashing  a  superpowered  officer  be- 
yond restraint.  Both  of  these  inconsist- 
ent charges  have  been  leveled  against 
S.  2611. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  argued 
the  bill  puts  the  judiciary  in  the  "pros- 
ecution business"  by  giving  them  pros- 
ecutorial duties  in  the  supervision  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  critics  suggest  that  the 
Special  Prosecutor  would  have  unprece- 
dented controlled  power,  without  re- 
straint by  anyone. 

The  Special  Prosecutor  can  hardly  be 
subject  to  improper  supervision  by  the 
judiciary  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  un- 
bounded authority.  In  fact,  both  charges 
misrepresent  the  actual  operation  of  S. 
2611.  The  Special  Prosecutor  would  be 
subject  to  a  whole  series  of  checks 
against  abuse:   First,  he  would  be  re- 


movable for  gross  impropriety,  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  or  incapacity;  second,  per- 
sons could  challenge  action  he  took  out- 
side his  statutory  jurisdiction;  third,  as 
a  Federal  civil  officer,  he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  impeachment;  and  fourth,  Con- 
gress could  always  abolish  the  Office  of 
Special  Prose :utor  simply  by  repealing 
the  statute  and  thereby  extinguish  the 
Special  Prcsecutor's  authority  in  toto. 

However,  with  the  exception  of  these 
safeguards  against  abuse  of  his  author- 
ity, the  Special  Prosecutor  is  insulated 
from  interference  or  removal  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  the  judiciary.  Specifically,  the 
court  has  no  duty  to  supervise  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor,  apart  from  removal  for 
specified  cause,  and  is  prohibited  from 
Interfering  with  his  lawful  exercise  of 
independent  discretion  in  the  conduct  of 
Ills  office. 

In  short,  the  bill  does  not  put  the  judi- 
ciary in  the  "prosecution  business,"  a 
result  which  I.  too.  would  oppose.  We  do 
not  say  the  President  performs  judicial 
duties  merely  because  he  appoints  Fed- 
eral judges;  Congress  docs  not  do  so  if 
it  removes  judges  by  impeacliment.  And 
when  courts  appoint  counsel  for  indigent 
defendants,  they  do  not  thereby  perform 
the  duties  of  trial  counsel. 

As  they  compare  S  2611  with  the  Taft- 
Hruska  bill  and  the  Percy-Baker  bill,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  several  ad- 
ditional p>oints  in  mind. 

On  November  30.  Senator  Percy  made 
a  comprehensive,  thoughtful  statement 
to  the  Senate  in  support  of  his  proposal 
S.  2734.  He  cogently  outlined  the  clear 
shortcomings  of  the  Taft-Hruska  bill. 
That  measures  offers  too  little,  too  late, 
after  all  that  has  happened. 

Understandably,  I  do  not  find  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  our  bill  quite  as  per- 
suasive. As  his  statement  points  out.  we 
seek  the  same  objective,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve what  he  is  prepared  to  give  up  in 
abandoning  the  court-appointed  Special 
Prosecutor  is  offset  by  any  significant 
benefits  which  would  be  gained  from 
passins  S.  2734  instead. 

Senator  Percy  suggested  that  his  bill 
has  rdequate  safeguards  to  Insure  public 
confidence  in  the  investigation.  I  cannot 
agree.  As  I  noted  earlier.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  preventing  improper  dis- 
missal, but  of  assuring  public  confidence 
In  the  ultimate  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

It  Is  true  that  the  sooner  we  act  on  a 
Special  Prosecutor  bill,  the  sooner  Con- 
gress will  have  met  its  responsibility  In 
this  matter  to  the  American  people. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  tragic  if,  in  our 
haste  to  act,  we  risked  the  possibility 
that  a  year  or  more  from  now.  when  the 
investigation  is  all  over,  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  American  public  had 
doubts  about  the  results,  because  of  the 
opportunities  for  Improper  influence  on 
an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's own  appointee  and  carried  out 
within  the  executive  branch. 

The  issue  is  not  our  regard  for  Leon 
Jaworskj.  It  is  bigger  than  any  personal 
vote  of  confidence.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion he  has  curtailed  the  investigation 
In  any  way.  Having  served  with  him  on 
the  Violence  Commission,  I  have  enor- 
mous respect  for  his  Integrity,  ability, 
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and  devotion  to  duty,  as  I  am  sure  do  all 
thoee  who  know  him. 

But  those  of  us  who  Insisted  on  Archl- 
txald  Cox  s  appotntment  had  enonnoui 
confidence  In  Elliot  Richardson,  as  well. 
Yet  we  realized  the  public's  perception 
of  an  Independent  investigation  could 
not  hii%«  on  our  personal  knowledge  of 
either  man.  There  had  to  be  the  appear- 
ance of  complete  Independence. 

atmilarlT.  the  Board  at  OoTemors  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  of  whicb 
\ir.  Jaworsiu  Is  a  recent  past  president, 
reaffirmed  thetr  support  for  a  court -ap- 
pointed Prosecutor  even  after  he  had 
been  appointed  to  his  present  post. 

Senator  Pebct  is  correct  that  a  ooort 
could  appoint  Mr  Jaworski.  because  he 
Is  already  on  the  job  and  appears  to  t>e 
doing  It  well.  That  may  well  be  true,  but 
it  misses  the  point  If  Mr  Jaworski  re- 
mains a  Presidential  appointee,  the  pub- 
lic %n:i  only  know  that  he  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  White  House  Suspicions 
wiH  remain  regarding  anyone  so  selected 
at  this  point.  However,  if  Mr  Jaworski 
is  reappointed  by  the  court,  then  the 
publi;  wtll  perceiTe  him  to  be  less  be- 
holden to  the  White  House  and  to  hav<e 
been  judged  someone  who  would  preserve 
the  integnty  of  the  inTestlgatlon  by  the 
nonpoUticlcal  branch  of  Crovemment 

Senator  Pv"r  ^j 'Rested  In  his  testl- 
mooy  at  the  hit.  :  '  ihat  early  test  liti- 
gation would  uiKjer  S  2611  delay  the 
Special  Prosecutor  getting  on  with  his 
work.  He  >aggest«d  this  problem  was 
avoided  under  his  measure,  because  there 
was  no  issue  whatsoever  about  the  con- 
sUtatlonaitty  of  the  appointment  pro- 
visions of  his  bill.  He  argues  that  the 
question  of  removal  would  only  be  liti- 
gated if  tn  fact  the  Special  Prosecutor 
were  improperly  dL<anissed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  vlotatlon  ot  the  provision  In  S. 
2734 

Nevertheless  defense  counsel  could 
also  challenge  the  authority  of  the  Spe- 
cial Proserutor's  authortty  under  the 
Percy  bill  at  the  outset  An  astute  attor- 
ney could  reasonably  arg\ie  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  statute  turned  on 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  restrict  the 
President's  removal  power — that  the  re- 
moval provisions  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  enttfc  statutory  scheme  and.  there- 
fore, his  ctteat  oould  challenge  the  con- 
sUtattORaUty  of  the  bUl  on  Its  face  at  the 
outset 

Kven  If  the  trial  court  were  to  disacree 
and  hold  that  the  provisions  were  sever- 
able, that  decision  could  be  appealed 
all  the  vb-ay  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Whether  It  ultimately  resulted  In  a  full- 
blown test  of  the  bill's  constitutionality 
or  not.  there  would  be  the  same  imtlal 
delay  as  would  be  occasioned  bv  test  liti- 
gation under  our  bin — iMt  without  the 
procedures  for  an  expedited  hearing 
which  we  have  provided  in  8   2611 

PlnaUy.  proponents  of  the  Percy-Baker 
bUl  claim  that  ttw  President  might  veto 
my  bill.  They  acvos  that  while  we  nor- 
mally sh-3u)d  stfn  pass  thr  measure  we 
think  preferable  this  wo\ild  sK  us  back 
to  square  1  at  a  time  of  urgency  But 
since  the  admlnltimtlon  also  maintains 
that  we  cannot  constltutiooally  restrict 
the  President's  removal  power  over  of- 
floers  appointed  within  the  executive 
branch,  It  Is  also  quite  possible  that  the 


President  would  use  this  point  to  veto  8. 
2734.  the  Percy-Baker  bin. 

In  any  event,  should  the  President  veto 
either  measure — and  if  the  veto  were  not 
overridden — Congrefs  would  have  dis- 
charged Its  responsibility  and  could  still 
pass  the  next  strongest  measure  possible, 
or  take  other  appropriate  action  But  the 
extra  weeks  of  delay  which  might  result 
are  little  compared  to  tiie  year  or  two 
of  effort  ahead — effort  to  restore  public 
confidence  and  effort  which  may  be  serl- 
oasly  Impaired  in  the  long  run  If  we  do 
not  have  a  court- appointed  prosecutor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  which  appeared  In  today's 
New  York  Ttaies  captioned  "Truly  In- 
dependent, "  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

T«tTT.T    ImJBPTJfDXlTr 

In  reporting  out  Its  bill  to  provide  for  a 
court -appolntetJ  Watergste  prosecutor,  the 
House  Judiciary  Couunltlee  declared  that 
•the  only  way  to  assure  that  the  American 
ptecple  wUl  have  complete  trust  and  con- 
Odence  In  the  aggressive aesa  and  Independ- 
ence oi  the  special  praeecutor  Is  to  make  him 
truly  Indepeodiint  of  the  Executive.  gUe  him 
tenure,  azxl  legislate  limited  grounds  for  his 
retnoTal." 

The  blil  meets  those  essential  require- 
ments. A  three-Judge  panel  of  the  Cnlted 
States  District  Court  fcr  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  appclnt  the  special  prosecutor 
for  a  term  of  tliree  years  The  three  Judges 
would  hav«  the  sole  power  of  removal  azxl 
oDlj  on  grounds  of  gross  Impropriety,  gross 
dereliction  of  duty,  or  physical  or  mental 
iQcapaclty. 

At  present,  the  post  of  special  Watergate 
proaecatJT  Is  oocupt:d  by  Leon  Jaworski.  He 
has  a  distinguished  reoord  as  a  ccrporate  at- 
torney Ln  Texas  and  as  rormer  president  at 
the  American  Bar  Association  But  the  most 
convincing  testament  to  Mr  Jawcrskl's  Lode- 
pecdenoe  and  d;temUnatlon  to  do  the  Job 
lies  not  la  his  oun  protestations  but  In  the 
fact  that  be  has  retained  the  entire  staff  of 
his  dumlssed  predecessor.  Archibald  Cox.  In 
a  seoae.  Mr  Jawcrskl  la  hostage  to  his  own 
subordinates  Nevertheless,  the  President's 
power  to  Ore  him.  though  somewhat  hedged 
about.  Is  itUl  real. 

Many  legal  scholars  have  agreed  that  a 
court-appointed  special  prosecutor  la  consti- 
tutional. Such  an  sppclntment  would  help 
restcre  puMtc  confidence  in  the  special  prose- 
cutor's independence,  particularly  as  the 
vi^Iitta  Hoose  baa  begun  the  same  sniping 
at  Mr  Jawcrakl  that  It  had  leveled  against 
Mr.  Cox.  Congress  has  already  delayed  un- 
duly long  In  enacting  this  essential  statute. 


EMERGENCY      DAYLIOHT      8AV1NO 
TIME   ENERGY  ACT  OF   1973 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway  i.  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  coosidera- 
Uon  of  S.  2702,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
p>ort,  and  the  unfinished  business,  8. 
1867.  win  be  teratMrarily  laid  aside  until 
the  difCKBiUon  of  8.  2702  or  the  close 
of  business  today,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  btu  (8  STOa)  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  cUu«  shall  be  observed  «a  a  year-round 
bacU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  neither  side  on  the  bill. 


Tlie  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MAGNU30N  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c:>nsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wotild 
the  Chair  state  the  pending  order  of 
business  for  the  Record? 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The 
pending  order  of  business  Is  8.  2702. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognised. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  bill  out  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
approved  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
committee.  I  have  a  short  statement  on 
the  bill  as  reported  which  I  would  like 
to  present  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
There  is  an  energy  crisis  and  a  change 
to  daylight  saving  time  may  do  some- 
thing to  reduce  the  use  of  energy.  We 
had  hearings  on  the  matter.  I  know 
this  has  been  a  controversial  subject  In 
the  past.  I  remember  distinctly  years 
ago  several  Senators  had  signs  on  their 
doors.  "This  office  operates  on  God's 
time."  Summer  daylight  saving  time  be- 
came quite  an  emotional  and  bitter  issue. 
At  that  time,  the  justiflcatton  was  not 
energy  problem;  it  was  to  allow  people 
more  recreation  time.  It  made  sense  to 
extend  the  daylight  hours. 

Now  there  is  an  added  factor.  Most  of 
the  ex]?erts  in  the  field  thought  It  would 
conserve  electrical  consumption  at  least 
to  l',i8  percent,  and  maybe  2  percent.  It 
Is  Impossible  to  get  exact  figures  for  the 
wintertime,  because  we  have  never  tried 
It. 

Anyway,  every  American  must  accept 
his  Individual  responsibility  to  save 
energy  where  he  can,  and  I  think  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  enact  appro- 
priate national  energy  conservation 
policies  Year-round  daylight  saving  time 
will  contribute  directly— perhaps  only  In 
a  small  amoimt.  but  contribute  direct- 
ly— to  energy  savings.  Additionally  It 
will  remind  each  of  us  dally  of  our  obli- 
gations to  conserve  the  Nation's  precious 
energy-  resources. 

8.  2702  wtll  alleviate  the  national 
energy  shortage  by  Imposing  1  hour  ad- 
vanced time  on  the  Nation  for  the  period 
of  October  through  April  during  the  next 
2  years.  The  House  bill  provides  2 
years.  There  was  some  discussion  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  as  to  whether  It 
should  b3  I  or  2  years.  Someone  suggest- 
ed permanent  national  daylight  saving 
time  But  we  thought  a  2-year  period  was 
best 

8  S702  Would  preserve  the  power  in 
the  President  to  ilsc  hLs  discretion  to  ex- 
empt any  State,  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Governor  of  that  State  that  such  an  ex- 
emption from  uniform  advanced  time  Is 
necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship  to 
conserve  fuel. 

8.  2702  would  also  a'low  States  the 
option  to  go  perminently  on  year-round 
daylight  saving  time,  and  It  mandates  a 
study  of  the  energy  savings  resulting 
from  year-round  daylight  saving  time  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The   President  stated,   in  h*s  energy 
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crisis  address  of  November  8.  1973,  that 
he  would  seek  legislation  to  "authorize  an 
immediate  return  to  daylight  saving  time 
on  a  year-round  basis."  8.  2702  Is  respon- 
sive to  the  authortty  sought  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  know  the  United  States  faces  a 
Ferlous  energy  crisis.  As  the  days  grow 
shorter  and  the  Nation  moves  into  deep 
winter,  we  must  take  those  steps  nec- 
essary to  preserve  services  essential  to 
our  nation?  1  economy  and  comfort.  The 
cutoff  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East  ag- 
gravates the  serious  predicted  shortages 
of  wintertime  petroleum  supplies.  We 
must  turn  toward  measures  which  will 
cut  unnecessary  energy  consumption 
without  seriously  harming  the  economy 
or  the  comfort  of  the  citizens. 

A  classic  example  of  uimecessary  en- 
ergy consumption  by  our  society  is  the 
continuation  of  standard  time  when  the 
simple  expedient  of  shifting  the  clocks  1 
hour  might  result  in  some  energy  sav- 
ings. 

Daylight  saving  time  was  last  extend- 
ed year-round  during  World  War  II.  In 
that  time  of  national  emergency,  it 
proved  an  effective  method  for  consei-v- 
ing  fuel  resources. 

I  recognize  that  an  extension  of  day- 
light saving  time  will  affect  each  of  us. 
Many  people  find  daylight  saving  time 
inconvenient.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
substantial  saving  of  energy  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  relatively  painless  man- 
ner. I  believe  the  energy  crisis  is  most 
serious.  I  believe  the  entire  Congress 
shares  my  determination  to  see  that  the 
Nation  Is  not  cold  this  winter  and  does 
not  lose  jobs  as  a  result  of  short  energy 
supplies.  By  passing  this  bill,  we  could 
make  a  contribution,  toward  stopping 
that  catastrophe.  So  I  suggest  that  the 
Senate  pass  the  bill.  We  can  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  almost  Immedi- 
ately, Emd  the  bill  can  be  placed  on  the 
President's  desk  within  a  very  few  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire ( Mr.  Cotton  ) . 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  to 
make  a  very  brief  opening  statement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  a  question?  Do  we  have  any  time 
limitation  on  tlie  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  there 
is  a  2-hour  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Divided  between  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  my- 
self? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  can 
speak  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who.  along  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee>.  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  drafting  of  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  bill,  8.  2702, 
which  would  amend  that  act  to  help  al- 
leviate the  national  energy  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  to  refresh  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966, 
I  would  simply  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gke  >  and  I  had  a  long,  hard  fight  for  two 


Congresses — I  do  not  mean  two  sessions, 
I  mean  two  full  Congresses — trying  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  chaos  with  re- 
spect to  the  observance  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time,  in  contradistinction  to  stand- 
ard time.  We  faced  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position, and  unlike  today,  when  we  are 
confronted  with  the  energy  crisis,  we 
did  not  consider  advocating  the  observ- 
ance of  daylight  saving  time  all  the  year- 
round  because  at  that  time  nobody  as  far 
as  we  knew  desired  that,  but  since  that 
time  with  the  energy  crisis,  some  States, 
such  as  Massachusetts,  I  believe,  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  observe  daylight 
saving  time  all  the  year  round,  but  have 
been  precluded  by  the  act  of  1966. 

However,  in  1966  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  legislation  enacted  into  law  by 
permitting  each  State  to  determine 
whether  it  wished  to  exempt  itseli  from 
the  observance  of  daylight  saving  time 
duiing  the  stated  period  of  observance, 
commencing  at  2  a.m.  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  April  of  each  year  and  ending  at  2  a.m. 
on  the  last  Simday  of  October  of  each 
year. 

At  the  time  we  were  considering  the 
legislation  wWch  became  enacted  as  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966,  15  States 
began  their  observance  of  daylight  saving 
time  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  but  in 
parts  of  16  other  States,  daylight  saving 
time  started  on  some  11  different  dates 
throughout  the  month  of  May  and  into 
early  June.  Then,  during  the  fall  season 
the  switchback  came  on  a  score  of  dif- 
ferent dates,  ranging  from  August 
through  October  so  that  not  even  the  15 
States  which  then  started  the  observance 
period  together  ended  on  the  same  date. 
The  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  "clock 
madness." 

Mr.  President,  this  "clock  madness," 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966,  cost  untold  millions  of  dollars 
for  bu.'?inesses  such  as  airlines,  railroads, 
and  bus  companies  Ln  juggling  their 
schedules  and  trying  to  conform  to  con- 
flicting periods  of  observance  of  daylight 
saving  time. 

Indeed,  in  some  instances  in  this  coun- 
tr>',  a  person  traveling  75  miles  passed 
through  several  different  time  zones.  This 
resulted  in  a  very  serious  drain  on  the 
country's  resources. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  when 
considering  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966.  we  did  overlook  one  option  to  the 
States,  which  would  be  in  addition  to  that 
presently  provided  in  the  1966  act  for  the 
States  to  exempt  themselves  from  obser- 
vance of  the  statutory  period  of  daylight 
saving  time.  That  option.  Mr.  President, 
would  be  to  provide  the  States  the  alter- 
native to  act  affirmatively  and  to  choose 
year-round  advanced  time,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  States  presently  exempt 
themselves  from  the  present  April-Octo- 
ber period  of  observance  of  advance  time 
under  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966.  The 
necessity  for  this  further  option  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  States,  which  in  recent 
months  have  desired  to  observe  daylight 
saving  time  year-round  in  order  to  con- 
serve energy,  have  not  been  able  to  owing 
to  the  present  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  President,  8.  2702  would  correct 


this  omission  and  provide  this  further 
option  to  the  several  States  to  observe 
daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-roimd 
basis,  if  they  so  choose.  This  provision 
allowing  States  the  option  during  the 
winter  period  will  not  have  any  practical 
effect  until  October-April  period  of  1975- 
76,  the  first  winter  period  after  the  de- 
termination of  nationwide  advance  time 
for  energy  conservation  purposes  man- 
dated by  8.  2702.  However,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  mandatory  winter  period 
of  advanced  time,  each  State  may  act  to 
continue  to  have  advanced  time  on  a 
year-round  basis  if  it  so  desires.  I  believe 
such  an  additional  option,  Mr.  President, 
to  be  a  most  worthj'  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  is  before 
the  Senate  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
presided  over  before  the  committee  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, who  is  presently  on  the  floor, 
and  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 

The  bill  provides  for  the  observance  of 
daylight  raving  time  throughout  the  Na- 
tion for  a  2-year  period  to  cover  an  emer- 
gency. 

It  was  recognized  during  the  consid- 
eration by  the  committee  and  brought 
forth  very  clearly  by  certain  members 
that  in  some  cases  hardships  might  be 
worked  by  this  universal  application.  For 
instance,  Hawaii  would  be  in  a  situation 
different  from  that  of  the  mainland. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  called 
to  our  attention  that  State's  unique  situ- 
ation. Moreover,  there  are  certain  States, 
such  as  Kentucky,  that  find  themselves, 
or  at  least  part  of  the  State,  on  the  edge 
of  a  time  zone.  Such  States  represent 
that  this  imiversal  anplication  would 
work  a  hardship  upon  them. 

Another  example  is  the  case  of  Ha- 
waii, where  year-round  obser\'ance  may 
not  lead  to  any  conservation  of  energy. 

So,  rather  than  trying  to  legislate  ex- 
ceptions for  any  individual  State,  or  for 
parts  of  a  State,  the  committee  provided 
in  the  bill  that  the  President  have  au- 
thority during  this  2-year  period  to 
remedy  situations  in  which  one  of  two 
conditions  prevail. 

First,  where  there  is  a  condition  of 
"undue  hardship"  in  a  State  or  in  part 
of  a  State.  Or,  second,  where  there  Is  a 
situation  which  leads  to  the  expenditure 
of  energy  rather  than  to  the  conserva- 
tion. 

Thus,  on  application  of  the  State,  the 
President  Is  empowered  imder  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  make  these  exceptions,  even  to 
temporarily  changing  during  the  2-year 
period,  the  time  zone  alinement.  In  such 
instances  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
remedy  to  the  specified  conditions. 

The  only  change  in  the  present  law — 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 — that 
would  come  into  effect  at  the  expiration 
of  the  2-year  period,  if  the  pending  bill 
is  passed  as  it  now  stands,  is  that  the 
States  would  have  three  options — first, 
having  no  daylight  saving  time  at  all. 
Second,  there  would  be  the  option  of 
having  daylight  saving  time  during  part 
of  the  year,  starting  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  April  and  ending  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  October. 

Third,  and  this  is  the  only  change  in 
the  present  law,  the  States  would  have 
the  option  of  having  year-round  daj- 
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light  sartng  dme,  tf  they  so  determined, 
after  the  exptnitlon  of  2  years. 

Mr  Preslaent.  this  has  been  a  very 
controrerslaJ  subject.  I  do  not  know  of 
•ny  Mbject  that  bas  generated  more  con- 
troversy than  tinkering  with  the  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
clialnnan.  with  whom  It  is  such  a  pleas- 
ure to  work,  that  he  referred  back  to 
the  days  of  yore  when  we  were  flghting 
on  thi2  matter  and  that  some  Senators 
had  signs  on  their  door  saving.  "Thli 
office  Is  on  Ood  s  time."  But.  they  had 
Just  thought  they  were  on  Oods  time 
They  were  not.  because  formerly.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  before  we 
established  time  rones,  the  time  went 
with  the  s\u.  This  meant  that  the  time  of 
Congress,  sitting  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
would  be  ahead  of  the  White  House — a 
situation  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
has  prevailed  ever  since. 

But.  back  In  those  dajrs.  Ood's  tim? 
simrly  moved  with  the  sun  as  the  world 
revolTed.  and  changed  as  one  went  from 
city  to  city  and  State  to  State  There 
was  a  gradual  change.  It  wa.s  when  the 
time  zones  were  established  that  we 
found  ourselves  In  this  present  situation 
that  has  caused  us  so  much  trouble. 

Mr  Preildent.  I  think  that  any  hard- 
ships under  this  bLl  can  be  taken  care 
of,  either  by  an  amendment,  or  by  the 
authority  to  be  conferred  upon  tiie  Pres- 
ident by  the  pending  bill  to  remwly  those 
situations. 

Therefore,  in  the  Interests  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  and  In  the  Interests 
of  orderly  rrocedvire  of  business  and  of 
the  general  conditions  of  life  In  this 
country,  I  urge  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Senate  of  the  blU  <8  2702)  I  hope 
that  the  bill  win  be  passed  as  reported 
by  the  committee 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  niinois, 
who  his  done  so  much  to  enact  daylight 
saving  time,  both  in  the  committee  and 
outside.  I  send  to  desk  three  amend- 
m'^ts  to  perfect  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  amendment  Is 
to  clarify  th;  scope  of  authority  granted 
the  President  in  section  3  of  S.  2702  The 
new  wording  makes  It  clear  that  the  Pres- 
IdCDt  hxs  the  decl^-ion  to  gmnt  the  ex- 
emptkia  that  he  believes  most  beneficial 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
The  President  shou'd  hive  total  discre- 
tion to  grant  the  exemption  that  he  con- 
siders appropiiate,  even  If  that  exemp- 
tion is  net  exactly  parallel  to  the  ex- 
eniptton  requested  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  th;  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  hear  all 
three  amendments,  and  then  have  the 
request* 

Mr    M.AGNUSON    Yes 

Mr  COOK  Will  the  Senator  withdraw 
hi-  request' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Yes;  I  withdraw  my 
request. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  amend- 
ment ts  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior sttfOdent  time  to  conduct  a 
tborouch   and  complete   study   of   the 


energy  saving  aspects  of  daylight  saving 
time.  The  current  form  of  S  2702  allows 
the  Secretary  only  6  months  In  which  to 
draw  conclusions  about  the  impact  of 
daylight  saving  time  This  is  not  sufO- 
rtent  time  because  the  country  will  have 
experienced  neither  one  complete  winter 
nor  one  complete  summer  on  which  to 
base  a  c<Mnparl.«on. 

It  Ls  Important  that  the  Secretary  have 
the  necessary  breadth  of  authority  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  complete  study 
of  all  aspects  and  effects  of  year-round 
daylljht  saving  time.  It  Is  counterpro- 
ductive to  require  a  thorough  study  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  provide  sufficient 
time  In  whl~h  to  conduct  a  studv. 

The  third  amendment  Is  the  one  which 
deals  with  the  hardship  on  daytime 
broadcast  licensees  under  winter  day- 
light saving  time. 

I  ask  unanlmotB  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
then  we  can  discuss  them  as  we  go  along. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  dls- 
tingutshed  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  would  ask  that  the  first  two 
amendments  b^  conMdcrPd  en  bli',  and 
that  the  third  amendment  might  be  held, 
so  that  we  might  disctiss  that  one  more 
closely. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  can  do  th->t  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  first  two 
amendments  be  considered  now  en  bloc, 
and  then  I  will  submit  the  other  amend- 
ment, and  It  wiU  lie  on  the  table. 

TJie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  two 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr  Magitdsons  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  psge  5,  lire  21.  strike  the  word  "nich" 
and  It  aert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "an";  on 
line  23,  after  the  word  "reingninent''  and  be- 
fore the  period,  insert  the  words  "to  such 
State." 

On  page  S,  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 
strike  the  word  "1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof -1975". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  submit  the  third 
ajnendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  received 
and  lie  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legisletlve  clerk  read  as 
follows 

On  pa^  4.  Un:  9.  Insert  the  foUowtng: 

"Sec  S.  Notwithstanding  anf  other  law  or 
anjr  regulatlcn  issiMd  under  anjr  such  law. 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
ahall.  consistent  with  any  existing  trjaty  or 
other  agTeement.  make  such  adjtretment  by 
general  rules,  or  by  Interim  action  p>endtng 
such  general  ralea.  with  respect  to  tioura  of 
opa^tlon  of  daytime  standard  amplitude 
modulaucn  broadcast  stations,  as  may  be 
oonslsfnt  with  the  public  interest.  Including 
the  public's  Interest  in  receiving  Interfer- 
ence-free service  Such  general  rules,  or  In- 
terim acthjn.  may  include  varlsinoea  with 
rwBp>ct  to  opentlng  powrr  and  other  tech- 
nical operating  characteristics.  Subsequent 
to  the  adoption  ot  such  geaeral  rules,  they 
may  b«  varied  vi'Ji  reapect  to  parttcnUr  sta- 
tlooa  and  area*  because  at  the  ezlgenctes  la 
each  c««e." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  order  of  bwdness  would  be  this 
amendment,  which  deak  with  the  broMl- 


casting  stations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  discussion  of  this  amendment 
be  put  over  until  after  2  o'clock,  since 
theiie  ts  a  Republican  caucus  colng  on, 
and  there  are  several  Senators  who  want 
to  discu.ss  portions  of  thl>  rmendment, 
I  have  a  statement  which  I  will  read 
later 

Th»  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  May  I  add  that  I 
have  agreed  we  will  not  have  any  votes 
until  after  2  o'clock  on  this  bill.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Dllnols. 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  about 
6  weeks  ago  when  I  introduced  a  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time  WH  as  part 
of  a  nationwide  energy  conservation 
campaign,  the  Nation  faced  an  energy 
shortage  estimated  at  3  to  5  percent. 

Today  those  estimates  for  the  winter 
months  have  Increased  to  as  much  as 
35  percent. 

What  was  rcascnable  several  weeks  ago 
Is  now  Imperative. 

Given  th2  energy  shortases  we  cannot 
afford  to  put  off  on  energy  conservation 
measure  as  easy  and  productive  as  year- 
round  daylight  savinp;  tbne: 

It  is  a  simple  procedure; 

It  can  b;  Instituted  c.ulckly; 

It  will  save  substantial  amounts  of 
energy : 

It  will  affect  every  person  in  the  Nation 
by  involving  them  In  an  ongoing  act  of 
energy  conservation; 

It  will  decrease  crime; 

It  will  decrease  traffic  accidents; 

It  will  add  to  the  pcrsontd  convenience 
and  safety  of  a  large  majority  of  citizens; 
and 

It  h»6  widespread  public  support. 

At  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
hearings  on  the  bill  now  before  us,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Energy  Conser- 
vation in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
told  the  committee: 

The  chances  for  net  tJ  8.  energy  savings 
from  winter  daylight  saving  time  are  higti  .  . . 
In  terms  of  actual  changes  in  energy  con- 
Eumptun,  K Inter  daylight  saving  time  could 
save  at  the  rate  of  atKiut  one  percent — a 
very  stgniflcant  amount. 

Th3  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion testified : 

Daylight  saving  time  would  result  in  sav- 
ings, for  our  segment  cf  the  Industry,  within 
the  range  cf  one  to  two  percent  In  kilowatt 
hour  sales,  on  a  year-round  basis  .  .  it  would 
appear  that  our  .  .  .  laduitry  could  save  the 
equivalent  of  between  4 J  and  gO  mlillon 
barrels  cf  oil  ...  this  winter  If  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  were  In  eilect  . . .  these 
Qgures  cover  only  the  Icoal  publlcly-owncd 
segment  of  the  electric  industry,  which  ac- 
counts for  about  13  percent  of  total  sales. 

Consolidated  Edlscm  Co.  of  New  York 
testified  that — 

Our  engineers  estimate  that  yesr-round 
daylight  sanag  time  would  result  In  total 
•lectrle  savings  of  between  3  billion  and  5 
billion  kilowatt  hours  annually.  .  .  .  The 
lower  figure  Is  oqulraleut  to  one  month's 

average  use  In  the  are*  we  serve.  New  York 
City  and  Westchester  County  It  Is  also  equiv- 
alent to  more  than  4  million  barrels  of  oil. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive AsBoclatlon.  despite  rural  America's 
traditional     opposition     to    .year-round 
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daylight  saving  time,  told  the  commit- 
tee: 

Indications  of  major  potential  savLngs  In 
total  energy  .  .  .  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
our  support  for  Implementing,  on  a  trial 
basis,  a  wintertime  daylight  saving  plan. . . . 
We  feel  the  potential  Is  sufficient  to  merit 
the  support  of  our  farmer  members.  Farm- 
ers as  a  group  have  always  responded  well 
to  emergency  measures  undertaken  In  times 
of  crisis. 

The  detailed  analysis  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  Mr.  William  Harris  of  the 
Rand  Corp.  concluded: 

Net  national  frel  savings  associated  with 
daylight  saving  time  In  October  to  April 
might  be  as  high  as  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  percent,  and  might  be  as  low  as  a  modest 
fraction  of  one  percent.  ...  In  a  year  of  fuel 
Bbortages,  even  a  fractional  percentage  sav- 
ings could  be  of  significance. 

The  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  told  us  it 
would  save  200,000  barrels  of  oil  an- 
nually from  year-roimd  daylight  saving 
time.  Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
estimated  It  would  save  500,000  barrels 
per  year. 

Year  round  daylight  saving  time  would 
probably  reduce  energy  consumption  by 
about  1  percent.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  mentioned, 
the  experts  are  In  disagreement  They  all 
agree  that  it  will  decrease  the  consump- 
tion of  energy,  but  they  disagree  by  how 
much. 

When  the  country  returned  to  stand- 
ard time  on  October  28  last,  electrical 
generation  instantly  went  up  in  the 
country.  It  went  up  in  the  first  week 
after  the  return  to  standard  time  by  2.2 
percent.  That  represents  an  Increase  of 
over  one-half  of  1  percent  of  total 
energy  consumption  in  the  country  just 
from  the  Increased  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. That  Is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
range  by  all  of  the  experts,  but  if 
roughly  one-half  of  1  percent  can  be 
saved  as  a  result  of  just  decreased  elec- 
trical generation.  It  Is  very  likely  that 
daylight  saving  time  would  decrease  to- 
tal energy  consumption  by  at  least  1 
percent  and  perhaps  as  much  as  \\<z 
percent. 

Inasmuch  as  any  other  conservation 
measure.  It  can  help  rally  the  Nation 
to  its  difficult  task  of,  day  in  and  day 
out.  the  saving  of  energy. 

The  shift  to  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time  has  been  proposed  often  In  re- 
cent years.  But  this  Is  tlie  first  time 
since  World  War  U  that  it  has  been 
suggested  primarily  as  a  conservatlDn 
measure  and  at  a  time  of  serious  energy 
shortages.  It  is  the  first  time  It  has 
received  such  widespread  public  support. 

Hundreds  of  radio,  TV,  and  newspaper 
editorials  across  the  Nation  have  en- 
dorsed the  concept. 

Thousands  of  letters  supporting  it 
have  flowed  into  WashUigton  in  the  last 
moiith.  Mail  ill  my  own  otTioe  is  rurining 
20  to  1  in  favor  of  tiie  proposal.  A  poU 
reported  yesterday  Liiat  74  percent  fav- 
ors U 

In  addition  to  offering  subsLartial 
fuel  ;ji\nxfes,  year-round  dasligiit  saving 
lime  would  also  heJy  redu;.:e  crime,  im- 
prove traffic  safety,  produce  uiMre  day- 
light fur  tlie  couveiiience  and  pleasure 
of  most  people,  and  eliminate  the  con- 


fushig  twice-yearly  Lime  chaises.  W^ork 
and  school  schedules  could  be  adjusted 
to  the  convenience  of  those  adversely 
affected  by  early  morning  darkness  re- 
sulting frum  daylight  saving  time. 

Tlie  expert';  ttU  us  dayliglit  saving 
time  will  save  energy.  The  people  tell 
us  Uiut  they  are  in  favor  of  it.  The  time 
has  come  to  make  year-round  DST  a 
reality. 

The  stakes  are  simply  too  high  and 
the  need  too  great  to  ignore  a  measure 
as  promising  as  year-round  dajUght  sav- 
ing time. 

The  President  supports  it.  The  House 
has  already  acted.  The  Senate,  imder 
the  leadersiiip  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
and  the  ranldng  member  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  (Zonov) ,  act- 
ed diUgently  in  taking  this  matter  up 
in  the  committee  and  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  now  acts,  the  cotmtry 
can  be  back  on  daylight  saving  time  on 
Sunday.  December  30,  1973,  conserving 
energy. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  consideration  of  any 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senators  from 
Colorado  and  Ohio  (Mr.  Dominick  and 
Mr.  Taft)  .  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
may  be  granted  access  to  the  floor:  Nick 
Zapplc,  Gerry  Feder,  Eugene  Mittelman, 
Donald  Elisburg.  Roger  King,  Charles 
Woodruff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  inadvertent- 
ly failed  to  do  justice  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 
I  referred  in  my  opening  statement  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
had  presided  over  the  hearings.  I  did  not 
refer  to  the  fact  that  he  has  produced 
the  bill.  He  worked  with  great  diligence 
and  should  receive  the  Uon's  share  of  the 
credit 

Also,  I  believe  that  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGke) 
were  here,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  also  have  the  heartfelt  symi>aihy 
of  both  Senator  McGek  and  myself  who 
had  troubles  with  tliis  problem  back  in 
1965-66.  But  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  wishes  to  correct  what  he 
Inadvertently  failed  to  do  in  just  men- 
tioning the  Senator  from  Ilhnois  as  hav- 
ing presided  over  the  hearing-s.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  did  far,  far  more  than 
that  He  asserted  flne  leadership  in  tliis 
matter. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  thank  tiie  Senator  for  his  kind 
remarks  and  to  commend  liim.  He  has 
been  involved  in  this  issue  for  many 
years.  Without  liis  assistance,  we  might 
not  have  been  able  to  bnng  this  biil  to 
Uic  floor  Ujday. 

Mr.  HTDDLESTON.  Mr  P:asident 
ever\o:-.f  arknowifedfes  that  we  do  in- 
deed lace  an  energy  crisis — and  that  we 
must  act  Lo  conserve  our  Umited  fuel 
supplies  and  work  toward  a  goal  of  na- 
tional self -sufficiency 

liut  in  the  rush  lo  meet  the  cnris.  we 
must  guard  against  being  stampeded  into 
enacting  any  and  every  proposal  that  is 


presented  in  the  name  of  saving  energy 
supplies.  Undue  haste  anr  reckless  alarm 
can  lead  to  unwise  lepisialion. 

I  flunk  tha:  is  the  case  with  the  year- 
round  dayiight  .saving  bill  as  il  appiies 
Lo  certain  regions.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  enac  ling  leg'i&iation  ba^ed  on  notiiing 
more  than  a  "hope  "  that  it  will  save 
energy — at  the  cost  of  inconvenience  and 
hardship  to  miJllonj  of  .A.merican.s — leg- 
islation which  may,  in  fact,  cost  us  pre- 
cious energy  in  certain  regions  of  the 
country. 

E^'en  sponsors  of  the  bill  acknowledge 
there  is  no  certainty  that  energy  con- 
sumption will  be  reduced  by  year-roimd 
daylight  saving  time.  Daylight  saving 
will  not  change  the  total  amount  cf  day- 
light. In  areas  like  niy  State  of  Kentucky, 
the  energy  saved  by  extra  daylight  in 
the  evening  will  be  offset  by  the  necessity 
of  using  even  greater  amounts  of  light 
and  heat  in  the  early  morning  hours. 

And  the  inconvenience  to  schoolchil- 
dren, v.ho  will  have  to  meet  the  school- 
bus  in  the  dark,  and  farmers,  who  will 
have  their  work  schedules  disrupted  will 
be  srcat.  If  we  had  conclusive  proof  that 
daylight  saving  throughout  the  country 
would  Indeed  help  meet  the  energy  crisis, 
I  would  be  more  than  ready  to  support 
this  bill — and  so  would  the  people  of  my 
State.  But  we  have  no  such  assurances — • 
we  have  only  some  estimates  based  on 
educated  guesses. 

If  we  really  wanted  to  save  energy  a 
much  more  effective  way  of  doi::g  it 
would  be  to  restrict  the  hours  which  re- 
tail outlets  are  open.  By  providing  a 
uniform  restriction — e.xcept  in  the  case 
of  stores  whose  primary  function  is  to 
provide  vital  services  to  the  public  after 
normal  shopping  hours  while  U5lng  lim- 
ited energy;  that  is,  curb  ma.'-ket^,  small 
food  stores,  some  drug  stores,  el  cetera — 
that  w^ould  prevent  ani'  unfair  advan- 
tages, we  would  save  energy  for  sure. 
Tliere  would  be  no  uncertainty  about  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  action.  And 
other  than  perhaps  eliminating  some 
very  late  night  shopping,  we  would  cause 
a  minimum  of  Inconvenience  to  the 
American  people. 

Instead  of  enacting  a  bill  based  on  im- 
certainty.  we  should  enact  one  based  on 
the  sure  knowledge  that  it  would  Indeed 
save  energy.  Let  us  not  use  the  energy 
crisis  as  a  ■gimmick"  to  get  year-roimd 
daylight  saving. 

My  State  of  Kentucky,  like  some  oth- 
ers, is  imique  in  that  the  State  is  divided 
into  two  time  zones  In  recent  years  the 
ea-stcrn  time  zone  ha?  been  moved  west- 
ward .'0  that  now  my  liome  county  of 
Hardm  i.~  on  the  westem-ma-^t  boundary 
of  the  ca.'^tem  tlnie  zone 

By  moving  to  eastern  tune,  we  have 
already  provided  more  than  a  half-hour 
of  what  daylight  time  is  supposed  to  ac- 
conipiisii  .  ,  .  aj:id  liiis  is  true  in  much 
of  the  cei^lral  part  of  liie  Nation. 

I  recognize  tliat  a  be'^lcr  case  tan  be 
made,  that  daylight  saving  time  would 
.■^ave  energy  on  the  ea.st  coast  Uian  in 
the  middle  of  the  country.  But  even  there 
the  claims  of  fuel  ."savings  are  indefinite 
and  inconclusive — while  the  Inconven- 
ience and  hardships  to  much  of  the  coun- 
try a:e  very  real  and  certain 

Mr.  President  let  me  conclude  by 
again  warning  against  enEictment  of  any 
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and  everything  presented  In  the  name  of 
saving  energy.  Year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing Is  one  case  In  point.  Another  would 
be  the  enactment  of  a  gas  tax.  Still 
another  would  be  relaxation  of  environ- 
mental guidelines  beyond  what  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  meet  our  energy 
needs. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  we  could  do 
great  long-term  harm  while  trying  to 
solve  some  short-term  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  looked  through 
the  report  from  the  committee  relating 
to  this  measure,  and  it  is  a  very  reveal- 
ing report.  First  of  all.  It  points  out — 
and  the  measure  Itself  demonstrates — 
that  there  Is  absolutely  no  certainty,  no 
real  Indication,  that  the  pending  raeas- 
ura  would  In  any  way  conserve  energy. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not,  in  fact,  any 
energy  would  be  saved  by  this  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  such  a  study  Ls  re- 
quired. It  should  be  done  before  legisla- 
tion Is  passed  and  before  the  bad  effects 
of  this  legislation  are  imposed  upon  a 
great  many  American  people. 

The  report  suggests  that  this  till 
might  also  be  a  safety  measure;  that  in 
some  way  there  might  be  a  decrease  In 
accidents  fciecause  some  workers  would 
be  going  home  In  daylight  time  rather 
tham  tJter  dark.  The  report  does  not  ex- 
plain why  It  Is  more  dangerous  to  go 
home  in  the  dark  than  It  Is  to  go  to  work 
In  the  dirk,  which  Is  the  cafe  that  would 
exist  In  most  of  the  country. 

The  bill  provides  tliat  the  President 
shall  have  the  authority  to  look  at  the 
boundaries  of  our  present  time  zones 
and  make  such  adjustments  as  he  might 
deem  necessary.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  boundaries  of  our  time  zones 
are  not  there  accidentally.  They  did  not 
come  about  by  any  precipitate  action  of 
any  individual.  The  adjustments  that 
have  been  made  were  made  after  long 
and  extensive  hearings,  formerly  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  more 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, which  was  given  jurl'^diction. 
There  were  long  public  hearings.  In 
which  all  aspects  were  considered,  and 
the  movement  of  these  Unes  Is  not 
something  that  can  be  done  easily  and 
simply. 

I  also  have  some  concern  about  the 
requirement  of  the  bill  that  permits 
States  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
should  observe  daylliht  saving  time  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  I  think  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  far  more  States 
will  exempt  themselves  from  daylight 
saving  time  during  the  winter  than  we 
have  experienced  during  the  present  bill. 
At  present,  only  one  State  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  Arizona;  Hawaii, 
which  Is  a  special  case:  and  portions  of 
Indiana  are  exempt.  So  we  did.  In  effect, 
achieve  uniform  time  with  the  present 
law. 

But  what  this  bill  Is  going  to  open  up. 
in  my  Judgment,  Is  a  very  checkered  pat- 
tern of  time  zones  across  the  United 
States,  as  many,  many  States  exempt 
themselves  from  daylight  saving  time 
during  the  winter  months;  and  the  uni- 


form aspects  of  our  present  time  situa- 
tion therefore  will  be  obviated. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  thing  about  the 
broadcasting  provisions.  Including  the 
amendment  that  has  been  presented  at 
this  time.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
understand  thit  the  amendment  that  has 
been  proposed  would  not  eliminate  the 
very  difficult  situation  that  would  evolve 
with  the  AM  broadcasting  situation  In 
this  country. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  only  300  sta- 
tions are  involved  because  they  are  the 
stations  whose  actual  operating  hours 
would  be  affected.  They  are  directly  af- 
fected. But  the  fact  Is  that  4,400  AM 
stations  In  the  United  States  and  those 
In  Canada  and  Mexico  also  would  be  sub- 
jected to  an  adverse  Impact  because  of 
this  bl  1:  because  there  Is  one  thing  that 
the  Senate  and  Congress  and  a'l  its  power 
and  all  Its  wisdom  cannot  revoke,  can- 
not alter,  cannot  change  In  any  way,  and 
that  Is  the  law  of  physics  and  technology 
which  applies  to  broadcast  signals  In 
thl;  country.  Radio  signals  act  different- 
ly during  the  daytime  and  during  the 
dark  time,  and  nothing  we  can  do  can 
change  that  situation.  So  the  Interfer- 
ence Involved  from  stations  going  on  the 
air  during  the  dark  haurs,  when  they 
hive  been  licensed  for  daytime  operation, 
will  have  an  effect  all  over  the  entire 
country.  The  mere  reducing  of  power  Is 
not  as  easy  as  might  be  Indicated  here; 
It  is  not  as  simple  as  throwing  a  switch. 
In  some  cases,  an  entirely  new  transmit- 
ter may  be  required.  ThL<!  wLl  not  solve 
all  the  problems  of  Interference. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  our  treaty  ar- 
rangements with  Mexico,  the  Bahamian 
Islands,  and  Canada;  and  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  simply  cannot  change  these  situa- 
tions. 

Beyond  that,  the  very  solution  sug- 
gested by  the  amendment.  Instead  of 
conserving  energy,  will  bring  about  a 
considerable  increase  In  the  use  of  en- 
ergy. The  measure  provides  that  some 
broadcasting  stations  will  be  permitted 
to  go  on  the  air  and  stay  on  the  air  as 
many  as  2  additional  hours  a  day.  I  can 
assure  Senators  that  the  use  of  electric- 
ity by  a  broadcasting  transmitter  Is  con- 
siderable; and  whatever  saving  might  l>e 
brought  about  by  this  bill— to  some  de- 
gree, at  least — will  be  eliminated  by  this 
move. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  rerd  the  report. 
There  Is  not  a  single  statistic  In  this  re- 
port, there  is  not  a  single  fact  In  this 
report,  there  Is  not  really  a  single  asser- 
tion in  this  report  that  would  say  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  American  people  that 
one  scintilla  of  energy  will  be  saved  by 
putting  this  Nation  on  daylight  saving 
time.  It  is  just  as  reasonable,  it  is  just 
as  valid,  to  assert  the  opposite.  Certainly, 
one  can  designate  Instance  after  Instance 
in  which  going  on  daylight  saving  time 
during  the  winter  months  would  bring 
about  an  Increase  In  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  rather  than  a  decrease,  certainly 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

I  say  again  that  we  ought  to  be  care- 
ful about  allowing  the  proponents  of  cer- 
tain types  of  legislation  to  seize  upon  this 
opportunity  to  exploit  the  crisis  we  are 
faced  with  In  this  country  in  energy,  to 
pass  legislation  which  otherwise  would 


not  be  acceptable  to  Congress  and  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  this  Nation  on  Its 
merits.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  very 
careful  consideration  to  this  measure  and 
to  reject  It. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  me 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON)  for  his  remarks,  because  I  think 
he  has  elaborated  on  the  fact  that.  In 
2  sliort  days  of  hearings  and  1  day  of 
markup  in  the  Commerce  Committee,  we 
really  did  not  look  at  this  matter  In  Its 
full  import. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
well  knows,  the  bill  as  It  originally  was 
proposed  by  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  allowed  a 
State  to  opt  In  or  opt  out.  The  debate  on 
that  matter  took  a  little  time,  and  the 
vote  on  It,  I  believe,  was  7  to  6  or  6  to  5. 
It  was  defe-ted  by  one  vote.  Ihe  chair- 
man of  the  committee  voted  to  leave  in 
that  section. 

With  all  the  conversation  about  there 
now  being  a  great  necessity  to  push  for- 
ward and  to  roll  over  all  sections  of  the 
country,  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 
Senator  HtmoLESTON.  and  I  are  talking 
about  the  unfortunate  group  of  people 
who  happen  to  live  along  the  edge  of  the 
thin,  gray  line. 

I  am  sorry  that  mere  Memters  of  the 
Senate  are  not  present,  because  this  is 
a  dilHcult  environment  in  whl  h  to  plead 
one's  case,  especially  when  he  has  an  ad- 
vocate over  there  and  three  peorlc  who 
are  committed  to  the  bill  are  on  the  floor, 
and  that  Is  r  11  we  have  here. 

But  I  should  like  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion In  which  we  find  ourselves  In  Sen- 
ator HuDDLESTON's  hometown  community 
of  Elizabeth  town  and  my  hometown  com- 
munity of  Louisville,  and  all  those  peo- 
ple who  live  In  that  region. 

It  Is  fine  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  If  one  Is  from  here,  and  even  If 
one  ij  not  from  here.  It  Is  fine  If  you  are 
a  Senator  who  lives  here  and  who  does 
not  have  to  be  concerned  about  those 
things  that  happen  along  that  thin,  gray 
line.  But  let  me  explain  what  Is  going  to 
happen  In  Louisville.  Ky..  and  Elizabeth- 
town.  Ky..  from  the  1st  of  January  until 
the  10th  of  January. 

The  sun  Is  going  to  come  up  at  9  o'clock 
In  the  morning  because,  tmder  the  official 
table  of  sunrises  and  sunsets.  Louisville, 
Ky.,  eastern  standard  time,  prepared  by 
the  Nautical  Almanac  Offlce,  U.S.  Naval 
Observatory.  Washington.  DC  .  In  ttiat 
part  of  the  eastern  time  zone,  which  is 
the  extreme  western  edge,  from  the  1st 
of  January  to  the  10th  of  January,  day- 
light Is  officially  at  9  o'clock  under  day- 
light saving  time.  From  the  11th  of  Jan- 
uary until  the  15th  of  January,  the  sun 
will  rise  at  8:59.  We  then  save  1  minute. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
pointed  out  that  with  this  time  change 
people  In  schools  can  change  their  sched- 
ules. Let  us  evaluate  that;  I  think  that 
It  Is  Interesting.  It  seems  that  all  we  have 
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to  do  Is  to  say  that  someone  can  change 
his  schedule  and  that  Is  easy  to  accom- 
plish; however,  the  oversimplification  is 
far  from  correct. 

In  my  county,  outside  the  city  of 
Louisville  there  are  500  schoolbuses. 
and  In  those  500  schoolbuses  ride  80.- 
000  students.  They  now  start  school  at 
8  o'clock.  8:15.  and  8:30  a.m.  Some  of 
those  students  get  on  those  buses  as  early 
as  7  o'clock  In  the  morning.  By  the  way. 
It  Is  dark  In  Louisville.  BLy..  at  7  o'clock 
these  mornings.  It  Is  light  here,  but  It  Is 
absolutely,  totally  dark  in  that  com- 
munity. Some  students  in  that  rural 
county  have  to  get  on  schoolbuses  be- 
fore 7  o'clock.  It  Is  absolutely,  totally 
dark. 

I  have  received  letters  from  mothers 
who  say.  "There  is  going  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  fuel  consumption  because  I  am 
going  to  have  to  drive  my  children  to 
school.  I  will  not  let  my  first,  second, 
tlilrd,  fourth,  fifth  graders  stand  along  a 
county  road  in  absolute  dark.'' 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) said,  "Let  us  switch  times."  In  the 
committee  he  said  instead  of  going  to 
school  at  8  o'clock  make  It  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  If  school  starts  at  9,  9:15, 
and  9:30  in  the  morning  it  means  we  are 
picking  up  children  In  the  dark  because 
the  sun  is  not  going  to  come  up  until 
9  o'clock.  We  have  another  problem  be- 
cause one  of  the  main  reasons  schools 
start  at  8,  8:15,  and  8:30  is  so  they 
can  close  at  3,  3:15,  and  3:30  and  get 
those  80,000  youngsters  home  and  those 
500  buses  off  the  roads  with  their  red 
lights  to  stop  traffic,  before  people  come 
home  from  working  and  before  people 
leave  the  factories. 

Le*.  us  put  the  schoolbuses  on  the  road. 
Instead  of  3,  3:15,  and  3:30,  let  us  put 
them  on  the  road  at  4,  4:15,  and  4:30. 
The  Jefferson  County  School  Board  esti- 
mates the  500  buses  will  be  on  the  road 
45  minutes  to  an  hour  and  15  minutes 
longer.  That  would  be  500  buses  using  45 
minutes  to  an  hour  and  15  minutes  addi- 
tional fuel  every  day  and  yet  this  legis- 
lation Is  billed  as  a  fuel-conserving 
measure. 

If  it  takes  the  bases  45  minutes  to  an 
hour  and  l.'j  minutes  longer  every  time 
that  bus  stops  on  a  main  thoroughfare 
and  those  red  lights  flush  on  the  front 
and  back  they  are  going  to  stop  all  traffic 
going  home,  cars  containing  people  from 
plants,  offices,  wliatever  it  may  be,  and 
the  consumption  of  fuel  by  iho.se  vehicles 
Is  going  to  be  increa.sed  by  that  percent- 
age of  time  lost  in  petting  home. 

This  Is  the  problem  we  face  along  that 
tliin  gray  line  and  we  should,  therefore. 
be  given  consideration.  At  the  proper 
time  this  Senator  will  offer  two  amend- 
ments: One.  ilie  amendment  tor  which  I 
give  full  and  complete  credit  to  my  cliair- 
man.  the  Senator  from  Wa.-shington, 
which  wa.s  the  lansuage  in  his  original 
amendment,  and  whicti  in  coniniittce  he 
voted  to  mainUil;i  in  Uie  bUl,  .'-[)ecificall>' 
that  is  Uial  a  State  can  opt  in  or  out. 
It  Is  not  m  liu;  language  liowever.  we 
might  t)€  able  to  find  some  language  that 
say.-j  a  State  can  opt  in  or  out  if  they  are 
gomg  to  consume  fuel  by  not  glrtng  them 
that  opportunity. 


My  colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  has  laid  the  matter  out 
very  clearly.  There  Is  not  a  specific  point 
In  this  record  that  says  how  much  fuel 
will  be  saved.  There  is  an  estimate  of 
from  1  to  l',2  percent. 

I  have  argued  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  In  the 
Chamber.  He  is  fortunate  enough  to 
come  from  the  major  metropolitan  area 
of  Chicago.  It  Is  right  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  central  time  zone  and  yet  Indian- 
apolis, which  is  almost  directly  south  of 
him,  is  on  the  western  edge  of  the  east- 
em  time  zone.  So  when  he  Is  going  to 
be  delighted  to  have  sunrise  when  it 
comes,  It  is  going  to  be  an  hour  later  In 
Indianapolis  and  they  are  going  to  be 
dark.  That  does  not  make  sense. 

If  we  are  really  talking  about  conserv- 
ing fuel,  then  we  must  answer  the  ques- 
tion, when  Is  the  coldest  part  of  the  day 
In  winter?  It  Is  from  4  to  5  and  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  that  is  when  you  are 
going  to  make  everybody  get  up,  every- 
one who  lives  on  the  western  edge  of  a 
time  zone.  Every  light  is  going  to  go  on 
in  the  house  and  every  light  In  every 
school  will  go  on  at  7  o'clock  because  we 
have  .social  programs  pa,ssed  here  which 
provide  breakfast  and  other  feeding  pro- 
grams that  require  the  schools  to  be  open 
earlier.  So  even  if  we  make  it  9  o'clock 
the  schools  have  to  open  at  8  o'clock, 
which  means  every  light  will  be  on  an 
hour  before  sunrise.  This  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

I  know  we  should  have  a  bill  and  I 
know  that  we  ought  to  have  an  energy 
conservation  bill,  but  give  the  areas  that 
find  themselves  in  conflict  the  option  to 
make  a  determination  whether  they  can 
save  energy  because  we  are  not  going  to 
save  in  many  parts  of  the  country  imder 
this  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  energy  will 
be  u-sed.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
was  correct  in  stating  that  the  bill  refers 
totally  and  completely  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  going  to  have  more  dayUght  In 
the  evening  That  ls  fine  if  you  want 
daylight  to  have  exercises  and  play  golf 
In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  but  what 
does  that  have  to  do  with  energy  con- 
servation? We  are  talklne  aloout  the  fact 
whether  you  are  going  to  say  that  Louis- 
viile,  liiat  is  in  the  eastern  time  zone 
and  does  business  with  New  York,  is  go- 
ing to  tell  people  in  every  office  that  ha.s 
to  do  business  with  New  York,  because  it 
is  an  hour  ahead  by  way  of  the  sun  but 
not  Uie  time,  that  they  have  to  come  to 
work  earlier  when  most  of  their  business 
IS  ronducle<i  with  areas  m  the  Easf^ 
That  does  not  make  sense  and  no  one 
here  is  going  to  say  that  it  does  make 
sense. 

The  only  thing  tiiis  Senator  realb 
want,'  L*!  tlie  option  proposed  in  the  orig- 
mal  biU  in  amendment  form  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wasliington:  That  the  only 
time  they  can  exercise  that  option  is 
when  their  legi.slature  can  e.stabli^ih  it 
will  conserve  energy.  If  tlie  Senator  will 
put  that  language  in  I  would  agree  with 
him,  but  when  they  tell  me  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  televi- 
sion t«lls  this  Republican  that  we  are 
going  to  save  energy  In  my  State  because 


we  are  going  on  daylight  saving  time  and 
daylight  is  not  going  to  be  until  9  o'clock 
on  the  1st  of  January  until  the  10th  of 
January  and  for  the  next  days  it  will  be 
at  8:59  a.m.,  and  he  is  going  to  tell  me 
we  are  going  to  help  the  great  energy 
problem  in  this  country  and  we  are  all 
going  to  sacrifice,  I  wiU  tell  him  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  the  only 
way  we  can  save  energy  during  that  time 
is  to  light  candles  and  not  turn  on  lights 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  is  left  from  my 
hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  30  minutes  remaining  from  his 
hour. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  merely  want  to  sug- 
gest to  the  distingushed  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  that  he  Is  making 
a  very  eloquent  speech,  a  very  logical 
speech,  and  one  that  I  find  very  moving. 
Par  be  It  from  me  to  withhold  any  time 
from  him,  but  he  is  going  to  be  sorry 
later  todaj-,  because,  as  he  just  noted,  we 
have  only  a  few  Senators  here,  a  couple 
of  w^hom,  at  least,  may  no',  be  In  agree- 
ment with  him.  Sometime  later  he  may 
want  more  of  the  hour  provided  on  the 
bUl  to  our  side  to  say  what  he  Is  saying 
now  when  more  Senators  are  listening. 
I  think  we  w  ould  be  wise  to  try  to  recess 
until  2  o'clock, 

Mr,  COOK.  Mr  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  have  1  hour  on  each  of 
my  amendments,  and  I  do  not  mind  mak- 
ing this  same  speech  again,  because  It  Is 
important  to  get  this  into  the  Record. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  COOK.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for 
me  to  offer  an  amendment  to  make  that 
speech  now  with  the  condition  we  find 
on  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  p.m  sure  the  Senator 
knows  of  my  high  regard  and  my  respect 
for  him.  But.  I  am  .sure  he  understands 
that  I  have  only  half  of  my  lime  left  to 
give  to  other  Senators. 

I  do  not  want  to  usurp  the  role  of  the 
leadership,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
at  2  o'clock  the  Republicans  will  be  in 
here  from  their  conference,  at  which 
time  we  can  start  considering  these 
amendments,  I  was  going  to  suggest  that 
■^g  recess. 

Mr  MAGN'USON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
Senat.or  has  time  on  his  amendment. 

Mr  COTTON  I  was  going  to  ask  for 
a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  we  will  have  ample 
time  after  2  o'clock  to  hear  amendments? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Is  that  all  right? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 


RECESS  TO  2  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1:32  p,m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2  p.m.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  tiie  Presicung 
Officer  (Mr.  Wn.LiAM  L.  Scott). 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerfcs.  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
1443)  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  11710)  to 
Insure  that  the  compensation  and  other 
emoluments  attached  to  the  OfiQce  of  At- 
torney General  are  those  which  were  In 
effect  on  January  1.  1969.  to  amend  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
proper  use  of  the  franlcing  privilege  by 
Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  re- 
solution : 

S.  ISIS.  An  act  to  name  the  headquarters 
buUdlng  In  the  Oeologlcal  Survey  National 
Center  under  constructJon  In  Reston,  Va., 
as  the  "John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  BxiUd- 
iDg"; 

S.  2503.  An  act  to  name  a  Federal  ofll::e 
building  In  D»Uaa,  Tex  .  the  "Earle  Cabell 
Federal  BuUdlng": 

S.  2641.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  court  of  the  United  States  of  certain 
clvU  actions  brought  bj  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaigns  Activ- 
ities and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  974.  An  act  designating  the  Tezarkana 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur  River  as 
the  "Wright  Patman  Dam  and  La^": 

H.R.  1284.  An  act  to  amend  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  administration 
of  the  leave  system  for  Federal  employees: 

HJl.  1694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ossie 
Emmons  and  others: 

Hit.  3436.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  In  and  un- 
der lands  In  Onslow  County,  N.C: 

H.R.  6379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
B.  Clayton: 

HJl.  6007  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SwUT- 
TYaln  Co  : 

HJt.  6768.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  United  Na- 
tions environment  program; 

HJl.  7210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Downer  and  Victor  L  Jonea; 

HJl.  8628.  An  act  to  provide  for  increasing 
the  amount  of  Interest  paid  on  the  perma- 
nent fimd  of  the  U.S-  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home:  and 

BJ.  Res.  155.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  securing  of  storage  space  for  the  US. 
Senate,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Arciiitect  of  the  Capitol. 

(The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  iMr.  MrrcAfj-).) 


EMERGENCY  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
ACT  OP  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  2702)  to  provide 


that  daylight  saving  time  shall  be  ob- 
served on  a  year-round  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 

NUSON ) . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  with  the  time  not  to 
be  taken  out  from  consideration  of  the 
bi:i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr,  President.  In  order 
that  we  may  get  along  with  tiiis  bill. 
I  express  the  hope,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  which  Is  going  to  be  offered 
by  the  dlstlngubhed  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, without  seeking  to  dictate  to  the 
Chair,  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  be  recognized  as  we  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  so  tiiat  we  can 
dispose  of  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  the  pending  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EXDMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  sure  what  is  meant  by  the  "pending 
amendment."  Is  this  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Informs  the  Senator  that  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  S.  2702.  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  order  of  business  Is  the  amend- 
ment I  presented  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
sliips  of  daylight  saving  time  on  the 
smaller  radio  stations  that  operate  on  a 
sunrise  to  sunset  basis. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
Insert  In  the  bill  language  requested  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  alleviate  the  hardship  on  day- 
time broadcast  licensees  under  winter 
daylight  saving  time. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
maintained  very  close  liaison  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
developing  the  proposed  year-round  day- 
light saving  time  bill.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  originally  com- 
municated with  the  committee  through 
a  letter  which  is  printed  In  the  committee 
report  of  the  bill.  Since  the  reporting  of 
the  bill  by  the  committee,  the  FCC  has 
conducted  further  Investigations  and 
analyses  of  the  problem.  Recently.  I  re- 
ceived a  followup  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  which  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou),  as 
follows: 


FeCERAL  CoMMCMtCATIONS  COMMISSION. 

Washington,   D.O. 
Hon.   Warkek  O.   Magnt7son. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,    DC. 

Deab  Ma.  Chairman:  This  is  to  supplement 
my  letter  of  November  13.  concerning  the 
effects  of  year-round  daylight  saving  time  on 
certain  AM  broadcast  stations  licensed  to 
operate  daytime  only. 

Committee  staff  was  previously  supplied 
with  a  Public  Notice  of  the  Commission's 
November  14  Instructions  to  Its  staff  to  pre- 
pare, on  an  expedited  basis,  a  Notice  of  In- 
quiry and  Proposed  Rule  Making  designed 
to  consider  possible  relief  for  daytime  only 
stations  and  to  report  bacic  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  November  21.  A  copy  of  that  instruc- 
tion to  the  staff  is  enclosed. 

The  Commission  met  on  November  21  and 
again  today  and  discussed  the  matter  further. 
As  a  result  of  those  further  discussions,  I 
would  iUte  to  malce  a  few  additional  obser- 
vations. 

The  Commission  continues  to  l>elleve  the 
language  of  Senate  Report  93  534  will  bs 
helpful  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  grant  some 
relief  to  certain  daytime  only  broadcast  sta- 
tions which,  under  the  pending  legislation, 
would  otherwise  begin  operations  one  hour 
later  In  the  morning. 

It  is  the  Commission's  intention  to  Initi- 
ate a  general  rule  malcing  proceeding 
promptly  upon  congressional  approval  of 
year-round  daylight  saving  time.  Because 
rule  mailing  proceedings  can  t>e  time  con- 
suming, we  also  contemplate  granting  appro- 
priate Interim  relief.  A  November  23  Public 
Notice   to   this   effect   is  also  enclosed. 

Although,  as  previously  indicated,  we  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  have  specific 
language  in  the  bill  to  deal  with  the  daytime 
broadcast  situation  In  the  context  of  a  gen- 
eral rule  making  proceeding.  Inclusion  of 
appropriate  statutory  language  specifically 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  grant  In- 
terim relief  pending  completion  of  general 
rule  making  would  l>e  helpful.  This  would 
obviate  any  problems  that  might  otherwise 
arise  under  section  316  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  with  respect  to  any  exercise  of 
interim  authority. 

If  statutory  language  is  Included,  it  could 
be  as  a  new  section  5  at  page  6.  line  9  of 
8.  2702  to  add  the  phrase  "or  by  interim 
action  pending  such  general  rulea"  follow- 
ing "general  rules"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
the  words  "or  Interim  action"  after  the 
phrase  "general  rules"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  5  of  HJl.  11324  as  reported. 
Additionally,  deletion  of  the  phrase  "which 
are  not  eligible  for  pre-sunrlse  operating 
authority"  from  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  H.R.  11324  as  reported  would  en- 
able the  Commission  to  grant  interim  relief 
not  only  to  those  AM  standard  broadcast 
stations  not  presently  eligible  for  pre-sun- 
rlse operating  authority  but  also  to  other 
AM  stations  presently  eligible  for.  but  not 
operating  pursuant  to.  pre-sunrlse  operat- 
ing authority  or  operating  with  severely  re- 
stricted pre-sunrlse  facilities. 

Thus,  apprc^rlate  language  could  read  as 
follows: 

"Sbc.  6  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
any  regulation  l^ued  under  any  such  law, 
the  Federal  Communlcationa  Ccmmisslon 
shall,  consistent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  make  such  adjustment  by 
general  rules,  or  by  interim  action  pend- 
ing such  general  rules,  to  permit  daytime 
standard  amplitude  modulation  broadcast 
stations  to  operate  not  in  excels  of  one  hour 
prior  t3  local  sunrise,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest,  including  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  receiving  interference-free 
service.  Such  general  rules,  or  interim  ac- 
tion, may  Include  variances  with  respect  to 
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operating  power  and  other  technical  operat- 
ing characteristics.  Subsequent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  general  rules,  they  may  be 
varied  with  respect  to  particular  stations 
and  areas  because  of  the  exigencies  in  each 

The  Commission  shall,  of  course,  advise 
the  Committee  of  whatever  further  action 
we  take  to  ease  the  Impact  of  such  legisla- 
tion on  some  broadcasters. 

This  letter  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion November  28.  1973:  Commissioners 
Johnson  and  H.  Rex  Lee  absent. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

DEAN   BUBCH, 

ChaiTman. 

Stavc  Instboctions  on  Impact  of  Daylight 
Saving  Time  Legislation 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
today  Instructed  its  staff  to  prepare  on  an 
expedited  basis  a  Notice  of  Inquiry  and  Pro- 
posed Rule  Making,  raising  for  Immediate 
consideration  any  and  all  measures  that 
might  ameliorate  the  Impact  on  daylight- 
only  standard  broadcast  stations  of  legisla- 
tion extending  dayUght  savings  time 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Commission  staff  was  directed  to  re- 
port back  to  the  full  Commission  no  later 
than  Wednesday.  November  21,  1973. 

lacPACT  OF  Datlicht  Saving  Time  Legislation 
ON  Dattime-Onlt  Stations 

The  Commission,  on  November  14.  1973. 
issued  a  public  notice  announcing  that  it 
had  Instructed  the  Broadcast  Bureau  staff  to 
prepare  proposed  rule  revisions  to  ease  the 
Impact  of  pending  Federal  daylight  saving 
time  leglslatlcn  on  AM  stations  limited  to 
sunrise  to  sunset  operation. 

The  Commission  has  received  a  draft  of 
proposed  rule  making  from  the  Broadcast 
Bureau.  Consistent  with  Congressional  ac- 
tion, the  Commission  is  prepared  to  grant,  for 
the  duration  of  national  daylight  saving 
time,  appropriate  temporary  relief  and  to  ini- 
tiate a  rulemaking  proceeding  to  afford  relief 
to  daytime-only  stations  which  are  pres- 
ently Ineligible  for  pre-sunrlse  service  au- 
thorizations (PSA's),  where  such  action  is 
consistent  with  treaty  commitments,  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  night- 
time services  rendered  by  U.S.  clear  channel 
stations  during  the  pre-sunrlse  hours. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  purpose  of  the 
recommended  amendment  is  twofold. 
First.  It  would  guarantee  that  the  FCC 
moves  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  con- 
duct general  rulemaking  to  alleviate  the 
economic  hardship  on  daytime  broad- 
casters. Second.  It  will  grant  the  FCC  the 
necessary  Interim  authority  to  provide 
temporary  relief  to  certain  stations  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  general  rulemak- 
ing proceedings. 

I  believe  there  is  great  merit  In  my 
amendment  which  is  similar  to  the  word- 
ing recommended  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  It  Is  similar  to 
the  amendment  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives  in  its 
version  of  the  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time  till.  There  is  no  reason  to  Ignore 
the  economic  hardship  which  will  be 
visited  on  this  limited  sector  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  through  year-round  day- 
light saving  time.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  alleviate  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
problems  which  daytime  broadcasters 
will  face  imder  winter  daylight  saving 
time. 

I  note  for  the  record  two  remaining 
difficulties  which  daylight  saving  time 
will  cause  a  small  number  of  broadcast- 


ers. First,  some  broadcasters  are  on 
frequency  bands  shared  by  our  Inter- 
national neighbors.  The  use  of  these 
frequencies  is  covered  by  international 
treaties.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
clearly  our  intent  that  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment should  move  quickly  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  countries  that  are  parties 
to  these  treaties.  The  State  Department, 
together  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  should  attempt  to  help 
the  daytime  radio  broadcasters  who  are 
limited  in  their  broadcast  hours  by  inter- 
national treaty.  I  expect  the  State  De- 
partment to  act  quickly,  and  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  else  here  today  agrees. 

The  second  problem  which  certain 
daytime  broadcasters  face  is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  legislative  solution.  Many 
broadcasters  are  licensed  on  frequencies 
where  interference  problems  with  other 
stations  can  be  quite  significant.  In  many 
cases,  the  interference  problems  can  be 
alleviated  through  station-by-station 
adjustments  in  the  licensing  criteria  by 
the  FCC  in  the  course  of  its  general  rule- 
making proceedings  under  this  amend- 
ment. My  amendment  will  help  these 
broadcasters  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
through  legislative  action. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amendment  is 
at  the  desk.  No  one  has  more  expertise 
in  this  matter  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  would  ask 
him  to  answer  any  questions,  if  he  will. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will    the    Senator    yield    to    me    for    2 

minutes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  his  time  to  me? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from   Kentucky   is   recognized. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  opposed  to  this  amendment,  but 
I  think  the  Senate  should  not  be  under 
any  illusions  that  the  amendment  re- 
solves the  problem  that  the  pending 
legislation  would  create  for  broadcasters 
in  this  country. 

In  effect,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  FCC  is  to  do  the  best  It  can  to  resolve 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  going  to 
result  from  this  legislation.  The  FCC 
probably  can  take  care  of  those  directly 
affected  by  having  the  hours  of  opera- 
tion reduced,  but  neither  the  FCC.  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
nor  the  President,  nor  aU  combined  can 
change  the  physical  law  and  technology 
that  applies  to  broadcast  signals  in  this 
coimtry.  There  will  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  interference. 

In  addition  we  have  the  matter  of  the 
treaties  this  Nation  has  with  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  the  Bahama  Islands  relating 
to  broadcast  signals. 

The  fact  Is  that  broadcast  signals  be- 
have differently  In  daylight  hours  than 
in  nighttime  hours.  However,  Congress 
may  move  to  change  the  hardships  that 
may  evolve  for  some  specific  stations,  it 
caimot  prevent  the  interference  that 
would  come  from  stations  that  operate  In 


the  daytime,  when  they  operate  in  the 
nighttime  or  in  the  dark  hours. 

Another  point  Is  that  one  solution 
suggested  is  that  they  would  be  per- 
mitted an  extra  hour  of  operation.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  radio  transmitters  con- 
sume a  considerable  amount  of  energy 
in  the  form  of  electricity,  so  to  this  ex- 
tent at  least  the  pending  legislation  per- 
mitting daylight  saving  the  year  around 
would  amount  in  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  electricity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  in  what  the  Senator  just  said. 
No  one  here  disputes  it,  but  we  have  to 
look  at  the  large  question.  The  big  ques- 
tion is,  Do  we  legislate  to  provide  a  day- 
light system  that  is  nationwide  in  order 
to  conserve  fuel  or  do  we  not?  If  we  are 
going  to  save  fuel  during  daylight  saving 
the  year  around,  then  we  should  act. 

Naturally,  that  raises  some  problems, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  problems.  The  best 
way  to  straighten  it  out  is  to  give  au- 
thority to  the  FCC  to  work  it  out.  If  any- 
one is  opposed  to  the  law  in  totality,  I 
suppose  he  could  raise  a  lot  of  argu- 
ments, but  the  major  question  is.  E>o  we 
have  it  or  not?  If  we  are  going  to  have 
daylight  saving,  it  is  going  to  raisj  prob- 
lems, and  it  is  best  to  have  this  in  the 
act.  Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  Question.  I 
do  not  think  I  need  to  say  anything  else. 
Mr.  President,  as  the  committee  noted 
in  its  report  accompanying  S.  2702.  the 
legislation  will  cause  temporary  difficul- 
ties for  some  of  those  AM  radio  stations 
licensed  to  operate  during  daytime  hour.s 
only;  that  is,  from  actual  sunrise  to  ac- 
tual sunset. 

The  "sign-on"  and  "sign-off"  times  of 
these  stations  are  assigned  in  relation  to 
the  physical  laws  of  the  universe. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  these  laws,  more  AM  sutions  are  able 
to  operate  during  daytime  than  at  night. 
These  laws  are,  of  course,  immutable. 
So  even  though  we  may  set  ti.e  time  by 
which  the  Nation  operates  ahead  1 
hour  through  legislative  fiat,  actual  or 
sun  time  cannot  be  changed. 

As  a  consequence,  unless  the  FCC 
moves  to  adjust  the  hours  oi  operation  oi 
those  daytime  only  stations,  they  will 
begin  operations  1  hour  later  in  the 
morning  than  usual  if  S.  2702  is  enacted. 
Such  delayed  "sign-ons"  will  In  turn 
disrupt  the  listening  habits  of  many 
people  who  rely  on  vital  early  morning 
weather  and  other  information. 

The  later  'sign-on"  time  may  also 
affect  the  economic  well-being  of  many 
of  these  stations. 

For  example,  S.  2702  will  mean  that  a 
7:30  a.m.  "sign-on"  in  December  and 
January  will  suddenly  become  an  8:30 
a.m.  advanced  time  "sign-on"— by  which 
time  many  listeners  will  have  reached 
their  work  or  school  with  the  resulting 
loss  in  "drive-time"  audience.  Many  sta- 
tions thus  affected  could  not  entirely 
recoup  early  morning  advertising  losses 
during  the  additional  hour  provided  at 
the  end  of  the  day. 

The  FCC  has  informed  the  committee 
that  if  S.  2702  is  enacted  it  intends  to 
proceed  through  general  rulemaking  to 
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adjust  the  hours  of  operation  of  many  of 
those  "daytime  stations"  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  legislation.  I  would  sug- 
gest no  less,  Eind  I  thInJc  It  Is  p.  neces- 
sary amendment  if  the  law  is  to  be 
enacted. 

It  also  Informed  the  committee  that 
Inasmuch  as  rulemaking  proceedings  can 
t>e  time  consunUng.  the  Commlsf  ton  also 
contemplates  granting  interim  relief 
where  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  the  interim  relief 
which  the  FCC  contemplates  will.  In  my 
Judgment,  prove  highly  desirable  to  many 
Instances  because  it  may  be  granted 
exneditiously  . 

The  Commission  has  also  Informed  the 
committee,  however,  that  if  it  is  to 
exercise  this  interim  relief  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  specific  language  in  the 
bill  specifically  authorizing  it  to  use  this 
remedy. 

While  the  House  has  included  such 
language  in  the  measure  it  passed,  the 
PCC  has  furnished  the  committee  with 
statutory  language  which  it  prefers  the 
Congress  adopt. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Etoes  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.    COTTON     Mr     President,    how 
mu.h  time  does  the  Senator  want? 
Mr    DOLE    Five  minutes. 
Mr.  COTTON  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President,  the  proposal 
to  establish  daylight  saving  time  on  a 
year-round  basis  In  an  effort  to  help  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis  raises  a  number  of 
serious  questions — particularly  for  those 
who  live  and  work  in  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country  Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise  Is 
a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  per- 
sonal and  business  lives  of  these  Ameri- 
cans. And  when  winter  comes,  they  are 
very  much  aware  of  the  lateness  at  which 
sunrise  and  daylight  comes 

Radio  in  rural  America  provides  a 
very  valuable  service  which  Is  heavily  re- 
lied upon  It  brings  local  and  community 
news,  notices  of  coming  events,  weather 
reports,  school  openings  or  closings,  and 
much  additional  information  which  is 
Indlspensible  to  many  citizens.  These 
areas  do  not  usually  have  morning  news- 
papers and  many  people  are  out  in  their 
cars  and  trucks  away  from  television  So 
radio  Is  an  essential  link  to  the  locality 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Many  of  these  nearly  2,300  radio  sta- 
tions are  small  community  stations 
which  are  limited  in  the  hours  they  ma? 
broadcast  and  their  signal  strength. 
These  restrictions  are  imposed  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  including  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  neighboring  countries,  and 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
policies  governing  Interference  protec- 
tion. 

Some  625,  under  the  presently  appli- 
cable rules  and  regulations,  are  pro- 
hibited from  operating  before  sunrise  Of 
course,  this  means  that  they  go  on  the  air 
earlier  in  the  summer  and  later  in  the 
winter  so  their  audiences  must  adjust 
their  early  morning  tune- in  times  ac- 
cordingly. These  changing  hoxirs  cur- 
rently do  not  present  much  difflculty.  for 


they  get  on  the  air  by  7:30  to  8  a.m  even 
in  the  shortest  days  of  winter.  Their 
listeners  can  still  get  their  news  weather 
reports  and  local  bulletins  before  their 
davs  are  underway. 

But  I  believe  it  Is  easy  to  see  that 
winter  daylight  saving  time  would  make 
a  major  difference,  for  under  it  small 
radio  stations  which  broadcast  only  dur- 
ing daylight  hours  would  be  kept  off  the 
air  some  months  until  nearly  9  a.m.  The 
same  would  be  true,  too,  of  full  time  sta- 
tions that  are  required  to  operate  at  re- 
duced power  during  the  night. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  early  morning 
hours  are  the  most  important  times  for 
many  of  their  listeners  to  get  news  of 
weather  forecasts,  school  clasings.  stock 
warnings,  and  other  important  matters. 

TTiese  people  get  up  early  and  need  to 
have  tikC  up-to-thc-mlnute  Information 
that  only  ihelr  radio  stations  can  pro- 
vide. Lives,  bublnesses.  and  the  safety  of 
children  and  others  can  depend  on  this 
news. 

If  the  energy  emergency  makes  win- 
ter daylight  time  necessary,  it  should 
not  have  the  side  effect  of  limiting  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  radio  broadcast  in- 
formation in  rural  America. 

Unfortunately,  out  of  625  daytime  sta- 
tions which  do  not  now  have  presxmrise 
authonty — PSA — 368  are  not  now  eligi- 
ble tor  any  form  of  such  privileges. 

Therefore,  I  submitted  an  amendment 
to  provide  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  with  the  statutory  author- 
ity, within  exlstmg  treaty  requirements, 
to  pro'/lde  temporary  relief  for  this  class 
of  radio  station  This  amendment,  num- 
ber 735,  reflected  the  language  adopted 
in  the  House  version  of  this  legislation. 
It  has  been  further  refined  and  modified 
in  the  amendment  offered  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr    Macku- 

SON). 

The  committee  report  on  the  bill  dis- 
cusses the  problem  raised  for  these 
broadcasters  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  FCC  will  give  priority  attention  to 
this  problem.  But  I  feel  that  statutory 
language  is  necessary  to  make  the  intent 
and  the  resolve  of  Congress  clear  in  this 
matter  so  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  also  view  it  as  necessary  and  worth- 
while. 

I  was  pleased  to  hive  as  cosponsors  to 
my  amendment  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  and  senior  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla  (Mr  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr  Thuhmono), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  HzLMS) 

By  way  of  additional  explanation  of 
the  problem,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point 
two  letters  from  FCC  Chairman  Dean 
Burch  to  the  distinguished  chairmen  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittees. 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

PKDOtAI.  COMMUMICATIONS  COMMISSXON, 

Wdshington.  DC. 
Hon.  HAaixT  O.  8t«ggx>«. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Interstate    and 

Foreign  Commerce.  Washington.  D.C. 

DcA>  Ma  Chasman    This  la  to  supplement 

my   letter   of  November    13.   concerning   the 

effects  of  year-round  daylight  saving  time  on 


certain  AM  broaiCASt  stktlona  ilcenacd  to  c^- 
eratc  dkvtlme  only 

Committee  st»ir  was  previously  supplied 
with  •  Public  Notice  of  th«  Commission's 
November  14  instructions  to  its  staff  to  pre- 
pare, en  an  expedited  basis,  a  Notice  of  In- 
quiry Anl  Proposed  Rule  Making  designed  to 
onslJer  possible  relief  for  daytime  only  sta- 
tions and  to  report  bick  to  the  CommLsslon 
by  Novomioer  21.  A  copy  ot  tbat  instruction 
to  the  staff  is  en::dosed. 

The  ComnUfslon  met  on  November  21  and 
again  tcday  and  discussed  the  matter  fux- 
th;r.  As  a  result  of  those  further  discussions, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  additional  obser- 
vations. 

The  Commission  continues  to  believe  the 
l&nguskge  of  Senate  Report  93-504  will  be 
helpful  to  us  In  our  efforts  to  grant  seme 
rnief  to  certain  daytime  only  broadcast  sta- 
tions whl:b,  under  the  pending  legislation, 
would  otnervlse  begin  operations  one  hour 
later  In  the  morning. 

It  is  the  Commission's  intention  to  Initiate 
a  general  rule  making  proceeding  promptly 
upon  congressional  approval  of  year-round 
daylirht  saving  time.  Because  rule  miking 
proceedings  can  be  lima  consuming,  we  also 
contemplate  granting  appropriate  Interim 
relief.  A  November  23  Public  Nctlc«  to  Uila 
etTe:t  la  also  enclooed. 

Although,  as  previously  Indicated,  we  do 
not  consider  It  necessary  to  have  specific 
language  In  the  bill  to  deal  with  the  daytime 
twoadcast  sltuaUon  In  the  context  of  a  gen- 
eral rule  making  proceeding,  Iccluslon  of 
appropriate  statutory  language  specifically 
authorULng  the  Oommlsalon  to  grant  Interim 
rsllef  pending  completion  of  general  rule 
making  would  be  helpful.  This  would  obviate 
any  problems  that  might  otherwise  arise 
under  section  310  of  the  Communications 
Act  with  respect  to  any  exercise  of  interim 
authonty. 

If  statutory  language  la  Included,  It  could 
be  as  a  new  section  5  at  page  0,  Uue  0  of  S. 
a70a  to  add  the  ptxrase  "or  by  interim  action 
pending  such  general  rules"  following  "gen- 
eral rules"  in  the  first  sentence  and  the 
words  "or  Interim  action"  after  the  phrase 
"general  rules"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
section  5  of  ait.  11334  as  reported. 

Additionally,  deletion  of  the  phrase  "which 
are  not  eligible  for  pre-sunrlse  operating 
authority"  from  the  first  sentence  of  section 
5  of  H  R  1132t  as  reported  would  enable  the 
Oonunlsalon  to  grant  Interim  relief  not  only 
to  those  AM  standard  broadcast  stations  not 
presently  eligible  for  pre-sunrlse  operating 
authority  but  also  to  other  AM  stations  pres- 
ently eligible  for.  but  not  operating  pursuant 
to,  pre-sunrlse  operating  authority  or  operat- 
ing with  severely  restricted  pre-sunrlae 
faolllttea 

Thus,  appropriate  language  eould  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
any  regulation  Issued  under  any  such  law, 
the  Federal  Ckimmunlcatlons  Commission 
Bhall,  consistent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  make  such  adjustment  by 
general  rules,  or  by  Interim  action  pending 
such  general  rules,  to  permit  daytime  stand- 
ard amplitude  modulation  broadcast  stations 
to  operate  not  In  excess  of  one  hour  prior  to 
local  sunrise,  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest,  Including  the  public's  inter- 
est In  receiving  Interference-free  service. 
Such  general  rules,  or  Interim  action,  may 
Include  variances  with  respect  to  operating 
fMOwer  and  other  technical  operating  charac- 
teristics. Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  such 
general  rules,  they  may  be  varied  with  respect 
to  particular  stations  and  areas  because  of 
the  exigencies  In  each  case." 

The  Conamlsslon  shall,  of  course,  advise  the 

Committee   of   whatever   further   action   we 

take  to  ease  the  impact  of  such  legislation 

on  somo  broadcasters. 

This  letter  was  adopted  by  thj  Commls- 
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slon     November    36,     1973;     Commissioners 
Johnson  an*  H.  Rex  Lee  absent. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission, 
DcAN  BtracH, 

Chairman. 

Peoehal  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Wawien  O.  Magnuson. 
Cliairman.  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dea«  Mh  Chaikman;  This  refers  to  legis- 
lative proposals  currently  pending  before 
your  Committee  which  look  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  Daylight  Saving  (advanced) 
time  throughout  the  nation,  on  a  year-round 
basis,  during  the  current  energy  crisis.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  amend  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966,  under  which  most  of 
the  country  now  observes  advanced  time  for 
six  months  each  year. 

The  Commission  Is,  of  course,  sympathetic 
to  measures  designed  to  reduce  current  levels 
of  energy  consumption  In  the  United  States. 
The  extent  to  whlrh  this  particular  proposal 
win  reduce  the  overall  demand  for  energy  Is 
a  matter  which  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge. 
For  the  record,  however,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  Committee's  attention  the  prob- 
able Impact  of  such  legislation  on  the  4435 
standard  (AM)  broadcast  stations  presently 
operating  In  the  United  States. 

The  expressions  of  concern  we  have  re- 
ceived thus  far  have  come  mainly  from  sta- 
tions licensed  to  operate  during  daytime 
hours  only.  There  are  approximately  2,270 
stations  of  this  category,  with  the  majority 
assigned  to  the  41  regional  (Class  III)  chan- 
nels which  they  share  with  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  full  time  stations.  Since  signals  trans- 
mitted In  the  AM  broadcast  band  propagate 
over  vastly  greater  distances  at  night  than 
during  daytime  hours.  It  has  been  possible 
to  allocate  approximately  three  daytime  sta- 
tions to  every  fuUtlme  station  on  these 
channels.  Hence,  on  a  typical  regional  chan- 
nel, there  are  perhaps  50  daytlmers  and  16 
full  timers. 

In  addition,  a  substantial  (but  lesser) 
number  of  daytUners  are  assigned  to  U.S. 
and  foreign  clear  channels.  The  dominant 
station  on  thise  clear  channels,  which  en- 
Joy  a  high  degree  of  nighttime  Interference 
protection,  are  designed  to  render  nighttime 
skywave  service  to  remote  regions  unserved 
by  any  primary  (groundwave)  signal  source. 

In  either  ca:e.  and  In  order  to  control  sky- 
wave  Interference  to  fuUtlme  stations  as- 
signed to  the  same  channels,  the  basic  li- 
cense issued  to  each  daytime  station  speci- 
fies sign-on  and  sign-off  times  for  each 
month  of  the  year.  In  accordance  with  the 
1950  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Agreement  (NARBA)  and  the  1970  U.S.- 
Mexican standard  broadcasting  agreement, 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  these 
sign-on  and  sign-off  times  reflect  actual 
"sun"  time,  and  are  expressed  In  standard 
(non-advanced)  time  for  the  entire  year. 
Daytime  only  stations  are  precluded  by  these 
treaties  from  operating  earlier  than  sunrise 
or  later  than  sunset — except  for  specific  pre- 
sunrlse  authorizations  (PSA's)  granted  to 
certain  classes  of  AM  stations  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  under  supplemental  agreements  nego- 
tiated with  Canada  and  Mexico  over  the  past 
six  years. 

Except  for  daytime  stations  on  clear  chan- 
nels located  west  of  a  co-channel  dominant 
station  and  therefore  precluded  from  signing 
on  prior  to  sunrise  at  the  dominant  station, 
these  PSA's  generally  permit  a  uniform,  year- 
round  6:00  am.  sign-on  with  a  power  of  500 
watts  (or  less  when  necessary  to  meet  for- 
eign protection  requirements) .  The  PSA 
mode  of  operation  Is  continued  until  local 
sunrise,  when  the  station  switches  to  full 
daytime  power.  PSA's  have  been  Issued  to 
1.650  daytime  stations,  or  73%  of  all  day- 
time stations.  In  contrast  to  the  basic  sta- 
tion license,  the  PSA  Is  keyed  to  local  time 


rather    than    to    standard    (non-advanced) 
time. 

The  local  time  was  negotiated  on  the  basis 
of  minimizing  schedule  disruption  resulting 
to  stations  In  the  United  States  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  daylight  saving  time  lor 
a  few  days  at  the  end  of  April  and  a  few 
days  In  October.  The  disruptions  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  daylight  savings  time  be- 
gins the  last  Sunday  of  April  and  extends 
to  the  last  Sunday  of  October,  whereas  the 
operating  schedules  of  stations  are  based  on 
monthly  considerations.  Therefore,  exten- 
sion of  daylight  savings  time  to  periods  be- 
yond the  April  to  October  time  frame  may 
be  a  problem  with  Canada  and  Mexico  since 
it  was  not  contemplated  when  the  Agree- 
ments were  negotiated. 

In  assessing  the  dislocations  that  are  apt  to 
arise  if  the  present  six-month  advanced  time 
is  extended  throughout  the  entire  year.  In 
the  ab.sence  of  Ccmmlssion  action  most  of 
these  1,650  stations  holding  PSA's  would 
pick  up  an  additional  hour  of  early  morn- 
ing operating  time  between  the  last  Sunday 
of  October  and  tlie  last  Sunday  of  April. 
This  operation  would  occur  In  darkness,  un- 
der essentially  nighttime  conditions,  and 
may  therefore  cause  additional  skywave  In- 
terference to  fulltlme  stations  assigned  to 
the  same  frequencies. 

The  protected  nighttime  ssrvlce  areas  of 
fuUtlme  domestic  stations  would  be  affected 
In  varying  degrees.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  listening  habits  of  an  undetermined 
number  of  people  could  be  afl'ected  by  the 
creation  of  new  zones  of  interferencs.  This 
would  occur  largely  in  "fringe"  reception 
areas  around  large  markets  where  people  are 
presently  accustomed  to  receiving  early 
morning  service  from  fulltlme  regional  sta- 
tions. Clear  channel  stations  would  receive 
Interference  primarily  In  rural  areas.  After  a 
period  of  adjustment,  these  dislocations  may 
be  tolerated,  both  by  the  public  and  by  the 
fulltlme  stations  affected,  since  the  added 
interference  would  dissipate  with  the  ap- 
proach of  sunrise. 

A  more  serious  problem,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  broadcast  Industry,  would  be  the 
plight  of  the  approximately  625  daytlm;rs 
without  PSAs  and  particularly  those  com- 
peting In  the  same  market  with  daytlmers 
holding  such  authorizations.  As  already  men- 
tioned, most  PSA-holders  would  be  picking 
up  an  additional  hour  of  early  morning  oper- 
ation during  the  late  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring,  thus  further  exacerbating  the  com- 
petitive imbalance  already  existing  bstween 
these  two  types  of  daytlmers.  Of  the  625 
daytlmers  not  presently  holding  PSA's  ap- 
proximately 257  are  eligible  therefor,  while 
368  are  Ineligible  for  pre-sunrlse  operating 
privileges  In  any  form. 

Examples  of  stations  In  this  Ineligible 
group  are  343  Class  II  stations  assigned  to 
Canadian  and  Bahamian  I-A  clear  channels: 
Class  II  stations  assigned  to  U.S.  I-A  clear 
and  located  east  of  the  dominant  station; 
Class  II  stations  located  with  the  0.5  mVm 
50';  skywave  contour  of  a  Class  I-B  clear 
channel  station;  and  Class  II  and  Class  III 
stations  so  located  that  they  cannot  meet 
foreign  cochannel  protection  requirements. 
Because  of  the  treaty  and  Interference  pro- 
tection requirements  within  which  the  Com- 
mission must  operate,  the  handicap  of  time 
advancement  cannot  promptly  be  redressed 
insofar  as  the  368  Ineligible  stations  are  con- 
cerned. For  many  of  these  stations,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  mean  that  a  7:30  a.m. 
sign-on  In  December  and  January  will  sud- 
denly become  an  8 :30  a.m.  advance  time  sign- 
on — by  which  time  many  listeners  will  have 
reached  their  work  or  school,  with  the  re- 
sulting loss  In  "drive-time"  audience.  Many 
stations  thus  affected  could  not  entirely  re- 
coup early  morning  advertising  losses  during 
the  additional  hour  provided  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  act  ot 


setting  clocks  ahead  in  no  way  affects  the 
physical  laws  under  which  AM  broadcast  sta- 
tions are  assigned  and  regulated.  Apart  from 
the  problems  of  transient  Interference,  de- 
layed sign-on,  and  competitive  Imbalance 
noted  above,  the  main  effect  of  the  proposed  ■ 
advancement  would  be  the  change  that 
would  occur  In  the  listening  habits  of  some 
people  unable  to  listen  to  the  stations  to 
which  they  are  now  accustomed.  In  most 
cases,  however,  alternate  sources  of  program- 
ming would  be  available  from  other  AM  and 
FM  stations. 

To  sununarize,  most  of  the  1,850  daytime 
stations  with  pre-sunrlse  authority  would 
not  be  seriously  affected  by  this  legislation. 
The  burden  Imposed  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  fall  most  heavily  on  the  625  day- 
time stations  not  presently  holding  PSA's, 
and  particularly  on  the  368  daytime  stations 
presently  ineligible  for  pre-sunrlse  opera- 
tion In  any  form.  Of  the  368  Inellglbles,  more 
than  half  (243)  operate  on  Canadian  or  Ba- 
hamian I-A  clear  channels  which,  under 
existing  International  agreements,  are  not 
available  for  pre-sunrlse  use  In  the  United 
States.  The  status  of  these  stations  could  be 
altered  only  by  the  negotiation  of  supple- 
mental international  agreements.  Because  of 
the  great  Importance  attached  by  Canada  to 
the  role  played  by  Its  seven  Class  I-A  clear 
channel  stations  in  providing  nighttime  sky- 
wave  service  to  remote  regions  of  that  coun- 
try. Its  acquiescence  to  any  broadcasting  of 
the  PSA  prosram  to  allow  for  pre-sunrUe 
operation  on  these  channels  In  the  United 
States  Is  extremely  doubtful. 

Most  of  the  remaining  125  stations  pres- 
ently Ineligible  for  PSA's  are  assigned  to 
frequencies  on  which  the  United  States  has 
I-A  or  I-B  clear  channel  priorities  during  the 
night-time  hours.  As  to  those,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Commission  could  Initiate  rule  mak- 
ing proceedings  to  consider  relief  where 
none  now  exists.  While  this  effort  could  pro- 
ceed without  consultation  with  foreign 
governments  It  would,  as  you  will  appreciate, 
raise  difficult  questions  in  light  of  Inter- 
ference which  would  affect  service  from  clear 
channel  stations.  In  any  event,  any  precip- 
itous change  In  the  Interference  protection 
presently  enjoyed  by  U.S.  clear  channels  sta- 
tions would  be  difficult  to  accomplish,  espe- 
cially In  light  of  the  hearing  rights  conferred 
by  section  316  of  the  Communications  Act. 

At  this  moment,  it  Is  impossible  to  assess 
the  short-term  and  long-term  economic 
hardship  tefalling  stations  which  under  the 
proposed  legislation  would  lose  up  to  one 
hour  of  morning  operation.  Presumably,  the 
onus  would  fall  most  heavily  on  AM  licensees 
lacking  an  FM  affiliation. 

In  common  with  other  agencies  of  govern- 
ment called  upon  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient time  to  analyze  its  impact  fully  and  to 
examine  all  of  the  options  available  to  us  In 
dealing  with  the  problems  outlined  above. 
I  am  forwarding  copies  of  this  letter  to 
the  other  Commissioners  for  discussion  at 
our  Wednesday  meeting,  and  will  promptly 
inform  you  of  any  additional  views  or  com- 
ments they  may  have. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  may  be  of  further 
assistance  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Bdrch, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  many  limitations  and  policy  consid- 
erations the  FCC  must  weigh  in  making 
any  changes  in  its  rules,  guidelines,  and 
regulations  regarding  frequency  assign- 
ments and  operating  power.  But  I  believe 
the  serious  difiBculties  for  many  broad- 
casters and  their  listeners  which  would 
flow  from  year-round  daylight  saving 
time  require  the  Commission  to  do  ever>'- 
thlng  possible  to  reduce  the  hardship. 
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Thus.  I  am  hopeful  that  th!s  amend- 
ment will  give  the  Commlssicn  the  direc- 
tion and  authority  necessary  to  avoid  the 
most  serious  broadcasting  problems  re- 
lated to  winter  daylight  saving  time. 

I  wculd  also  hope  that  the  Commission, 
through  the  Department  of  State,  wtU 
undertake  discussions  with  Canada. 
Mexico  and  other  concerned  nations  with 
a  view  to  altering  or  accommodating  our 
existing  international  broadcast  agree- 
ments to  the  circumstances  of  winter 
daylight  time. 

The  broadcast  hours  oi  many  day- 
time and  full-time  American  statl:;ns  are 
controlled,  not  by  the  FCC.  but  by  our 
treaty  agreements,  particularly  those 
with  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  Commis- 
sion csmnot  authorize  operations  con- 
trary to  these  treaty  provisions,  so  diplo- 
matic efforts  are  the  only  possibility  for 
providing  relief. 

I  do  not  know  If  these  nations  might 
be  willing  to  agree  to  such  changes,  but 
exploratory  negotiations  certainly  ap- 
pear to  be  In  order.  It  might  well  be  that 
changes  would  b?  In  these  countries'  best 
interests,  too.  and  agreement  could  be 
reached  without  undue  difQculty.  In  any 
event  I  believe  the  possibility  should  be 
fully  explored. 

Mr  President.  I  might  say.  83  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  know,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interest  In  this  approa?h  by  a 
number  of  Senators,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thdtimond>.  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms!  .  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  tMr  Hugh  Scott  and  Mr. 
ScHwziKER  > .  and  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators. I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  believe 
the  FCC  should  make  the  determination. 
We  have  had  at  least  two  questions 
raised  by  full-time  stations  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  and  I  prepared  a  couple  of 
questions  which  I  hope  by  now  have  been 
dehvered  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  not  seen  them 
yet. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator's  coun- 
sel has  them.  I  can  state  the  question. 
and  then  the  Senator  can  supply  the 
answer. 

To  touch  on  another  aspect  of  these 
winter  daylight  saving  time  problems.  I 
would  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  how  he  views 
the  situations  faced  by  many  full-time 
stations  which  operate  at  reduced  power 
or  with  a  Limited  directional  signal  at 
night  until  sunrise.  Does  the  amendment 
as  It  Is  now  being  considered  offer  any 
relief  for  this  class  of  station? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Well.  I  would  hope 
that  the  FCC,  which  is  the  agency  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  of  1934.  would 
use  its  judgment  and  Its  wisdom  In  order 
to  do  justice  and  equity  In  every  respect. 
I  realize  that  this  Is  going  to  raise  some 
serious  problems.  We  all  recognize  that. 
Just  how  to  adjust  it  at  this  moment.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  has  the  precise  an- 
swer but  I  think  this  debate  t--  very  help- 
ful f  >r  the  reason  that  it  wl'l  Impres-s  the 
FCC  that  it  has  a  momentoixs  decision  to 


make,  and  I  think  It  will  adjust  Itself  ac- 
cordingly, so  that  we  will  have  the  least 
disruptions  possible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  comment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  think  it  dees  indicate  that  there 
must  be  some  flexibility  which  would  pro- 
vide these  full  time  stations  with  some 
relief  to  off  ret  the  extra  early  morning 
hour  of  reduced  power  operation  which 
winter  daylight  time  would  Impose  on 
them. 

Perhaps  it  's  not  helpful  to  attach  lan- 
guage to  the  amendment  applying  the 
amendment's  provisions  to  full  time  sta- 
tions whose  niphttime  authority  requires 
them  to  broadcast  at  substantially  re- 
duced power.  But  I  believe.  In  raising  the 
question  a^ic*  the  response  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  had  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Lsland.  hopefully  the 
FCC  will  tak«-  a  look  at  it  In  order  to  do 
justice  and  equity. 

Mr.  P.ASTORE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
we  Intend  to  view  this  question  very 
closely  from  now  on.  just  to  see  what  the 
behavior  wil!  be  on  the  pau"t  of  the  FCC. 
what  the  consequences  are  going  to  be  of 
the  decision,  to  see  that  justice  Is  done 
with  the  least  possible  disruptions.  I  do 
not  know  where  else  we  can  place  this 
authority  unless  It  be  in  the  FCC. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  that  the  FCC 
does  not  favor  attempting  to  do  it  by 

rigidly  legislating 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  because  we  may 
have  more  problems  than  we  will  solve.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  dangerous  course 
to  follow. 

Mr.  DOLE  So  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amend.nent.  In  fact.  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. I  ask  that  I  be  made  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  add  that  the  FCC  asked  for  this 
amendment,  so  that  they  could  help  the 
daytime  broadcasters  exactly  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  thinks  they 
should.  They  would  not  ask  for  It  if  they 
did  not  Intend  to  follow  through  and 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  Congress. 
This  Is  the  language  they  think  would 
most  help  them  take  care  of  the  problem. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Precisely. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright) 
wanted  to  put  Into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  by  him  and  a  letter 
from  the  Arkansas  Broadcasters  Associ- 
ation which  deals  with  the  same  point.  I 
want  to  say  for  him  that  he  was  very 
anxious  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  treaty 
restraints  on  daytime  broadcasters  and 
to  call  on  the  State  Department  to  begin 
renegotiations  of  those  treaties  where 
appropriate.  I  talked  with  him  yesterday. 
He  seems  to  be  assured  that  this  amend- 
ment will  start  to  do  the  necessary  job. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  the 
statement  of  the  Senator,  together  with 
the  letter,  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATTMDrr     BT     SSMATOa     PUUBaK^HT 

Mr.  President.  I  &ia  deeply  concerned  about 
tbe  «flect  yew  around  Daylight  Savings  Tune 


n^ay  hav«  on  Arkansans  served  by  six  radio 
stations  in  Arkansas  which  operate  on  Ca- 
nadian or  Bahamian  I-A  clear  channels. 
These  stations,  under  existing  Internailonal 
agreements,  may  not  operate  before  sunrise. 
Therefore.  If  Daylight  Savings  Time  U  ex- 
tended, thpy  will  frequently  not  be  able 
to  go  on  the  air  until  8:00  AM  or  later. 

For  many  Arkansans.  It  la  Important  to  re- 
ceive up  to  the  minute  news,  weather,  and 
crop  reports  In  the  morning  before  Rolng  out 
to  th?lr  place  of  business  or  into  the  fields 
Pot  my  constituents  who  depend  on  the  six 
sTatlotw  which  operate  on  Canadian  or  Ba- 
hamian I-A  clear  channels  8:00  AM  will  often 
be  too  late.  These  Arkansans,  especially  the 
farmers,  will  In  many  cases  have  left  home 
befora  8  00  AM  and  hence  will  have  to  begin 
work  without  the  Information  they  need. 
Such  Information  la  often  vital,  particularly 
to  farmers  who  need  accurate  knowledge  of 
weither  conditions.  The  six  Arkansais  sta- 
tions which  operate  en  the  Canadian  and 
Bahamian  channels  are  KOSE  (Osceola'. 
KBBA  (Benton).  KWRP  (Warren),  KZRK 
( Ozark ) ,  KPCA  ( Marked  Tree ) .  and  KFPF 
(Van  Biiren) . 

This  problem  which  affects  radio  stations 
throughout  the  United  States  can  only  be 
alleviated  by  negotiation  of  supplemental  in- 
ternational agreements.  It  la  my  hope  ihat 
the  Administration  will  move  quickly  to 
open  such  negotiations.  It  could  be  that  early 
morning  signals  from  many  oi  the  stations 
which  operate  on  Canadian  or  Bahamta.i  I-A 
clear  channels  wlU  not.  In  fact,  intertere 
with  the  Canadian  or  Bahamln  chaimel  Pos- 
sibly an  agreement  could  bo  worked  out  for 
the  use  of  a  weaker  signal  before  sunrise  by 
the  stations  In  the  United  States. 

The  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Ted 
Snider.  President  of  the  Arkan.sas  Broad- 
casters Association,  la  submitted  for  the 
RacoRD. 

AXKANSAS  BBOADCASTEES  ASSOCIATION. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  November  19, 1973. 

Hon    J.  W.  FtrLBRICHT, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  Fclbhicht:  President  Nixon  has 
proposed  year-round  daylight  savings  time. 
Unless  special  provisions  are  made  for  small 
town,  local  day-time  only  radio  stations,  they 
win  be  adversely  affected  by  this  propo:al. 
Daytime  only  radio  stations,  which  cannot 
sign  en  until  sun-up.  would  be  In  many  In- 
stances, be  unable  to  go  on  the  air  until  8:00 
AM.  Since  one  of  the  most  Important  times 
of  the  day  fcr  imparting  Information  to  Its 
listeners  is  between  6  00  and  8  00  A.M..  the 
listeners  would  be  the  losers  In  these  small 
towns.  Listeners  depend  on  such  Information 
as  school  closings,  street  and  highway  prob- 
lems, weather,  time,  crop  Information,  etc.  It 
is  the  kind  of  information  that  only  a  local 
radio  station  can  provide. 

The  Arkansas  Broadcasters  urge  you  to 
make  sure  any  such  proposal  for  year-round 
daylight  savings  time  would  Include  special 
provisions  to  allow  daytlmers  to  begin  broad- 
casting at  8:00  AM  This  l3  a  critical  matter 
and  we  feel  deseri-es  your  urgent  attention. 
Most  of  your  constituents  are  affected. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
problems.    Please    call    en    any    broadcaster 
whenever  you  need  our  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tra  StrtoER. 

President. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  PrR-^ldent.  I  am  certain 
every  Senator  can  think  of  one  or  two 
stations  which  would  be  affected,  such 
as  Stations  KLEO  and  KFDI  in  Wichita. 
Kans.,  full-time  stations  which  need 
some  relief  to  offset  extra  early  morning 
hours  of  reduced  power  oi'e ration  and 
which  are  seeking  some  adjustment.  I 
think  it  is  fair. 
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TTie  Senator  from  Washington  has  ad- 
dres.sed  himself  to  It.  as  has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  I  hope  the  FCC 
will  provide  that  equity. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  a  co- 
author of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
concerning  the  daylight  saving  time  bill, 
on  the  time  that  radio  stations  can  begin 
broadcasting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  understand  the  Impact  this  day- 
light saving  time  bill  will  have  on  those 
AM  radio  stations  which  are  allowed  to 
operate  during  daytime  hovtrs  only,  it  is 
first  necessary  that  we  have  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  radio  broadcast  pic- 
ture In  general. 

There  are  two  main  categories  of  radio 
stations:  full-time  stations  that  are  U- 
censed  to  operate  24  hours  a  day  and 
"daytimer"  stations  which  are  licensed 
to  operate  during  daytime  hours  only. 
AU  these  stations  operate  on  one  of  three 
types  of  channels:  regional  channels.  U.S. 
clear  channels  and  foreign  clear  chan- 
nels. 

Of  the  approximate  2.270  daytime  sta- 
tions in  this  country,  the  vast  majority 
Are  assigned  to  the  41  regional  channels 
which  they  share  with  a  smaller  nimaber 
of   full-time   stations. 

The  remainder  of  these  daytime  sta- 
tions are  assigned  to  the  United  States 
and  foreign  clear  channels.  Each  of  these 
clear  channels  has  one  dominant  sta- 
tion which  is  allowed  a  high  degree  of 
nighttime  interference  protection.  The 
purpose  of  this  protection  Is  to  enable 
thes  dominant  stations  to  reach  remote 
regions  at  night  which  are  not  served  by 
other  sources. 

In  either  case,  in  order  to  protect  the 
signals  of  these  full-time  stations  at 
night,  when  radio  signaJs  travel  greater 
distances  than  they  do  during  daylight 
hours,  the  licenses  Issued  to  the  daytime 
stations  assigned  to  that  same  channel 
specify  sign-on  and  sign-off  times  for 
each  month  of  the  year.  Tliese  times 
basically  reflect  the  local  time  of  sunrise 
and  sunset. 

In  the  winter  months  sunrise  occurs  at 
times  ranping  from  7:15  to  7:45,  and  that 
Is  when  these  "daytlmers"  can  begin  to 
operate.  Under  Daylight  Savings  Time, 
however,  the  time  of  sunrise  will  be  1 
hour  later,  from  8:15  to  8:45.  According- 
ly that  is  when  these  stations  will  be 
allowed  to  begin  broadcasting  unless  we 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  of  the  towns 
and  niral  areas  which  these  small  day- 
time stations  serve,  there  is  no  daily 
morning  newspaper  and  no  early  morn- 
ing television  that  the  people  can  turn 
to  for  necessary  morning  news  and  in- 
formaUon.  They  must  know  whether  the 
schools  will  be  open  that  day.  whether 
the  roads  have  l>?come  impas.sable  due 
to  snow  and  ice  diu-ing  the  night, 
whether  the  plant  in  which  they  work 
will  be  operating  that  day.  what  the  vari- 
ous fflrm  prices  aie  and  all  sorts  of  other 
information  Obviously,  they  must  know 
these  thlng.s  before  they  leave  for  school, 
work  or  town.  Unless  some  sort  of  relief 
is  given  to  these  radio  stations  to  allow 
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them  to  begin  operating  at  their  regular 
times,  these  people  will  simply  not  re- 
ceive this  information  In  time.  Further- 
more, these  stations  are  likely  to  lose 
their  sponsors  in  proportion  to  their  loss 
of  their  early  morning  "dnve-in"  audi- 
ence. It  is  doubtful  Uiat  these  advertis- 
ing losses  could  be  recouped  during  the 
additional  hour  provided  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  President,  of  these  2  ,270  daytime 
stations,  approximately  1,645  or  73  per- 
cent have  been  granted  presunrise  au- 
thority pursuant  to  supplemental  agree- 
ments to  treaties  negotiated  with  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  over  the  past  6  years. 
They  are  generally  permitted  to  sign  on 
at  6  a.m.  with  a  fXDwer  of  500  watts  year 
round.  Then,  at  sunrise,  they  switch  to 
their  full  daytime  power. 

Of  the  remaining  625  daytime  sta- 
tions, there  are  243  which  operate  on 
foreign  clear  channels.  This  means  that 
the  dominant  stations  on  those  channels 
are  foreign  ones.  But  due  to  the  im!>or- 
tance  of  those  foreign  stations  to  their 
countries,  it  Is  extremely  doubtful  that 
any  supplemental  agreements  will  be 
negotiated  here  to  allow  presunrise  au- 
thority. For  example,  in  Canada,  there 
are  many  remote  areas  where  there  are 
no  local  stations  and  the  Canadians  are 
justifiably  determined  to  preclude  inter- 
ference with  the  nighttime  signals  from 
their  dominant  stations  which  serve 
these  areas. 

However,  this  leaves  382  stations  and 
It  is  to  them  that  we  should  focus  our 
concern.  Of  this  number,  approximately 
257  are  eligible  for  presvinrise  author- 
ization but  for  various  reasons  have 
not  yet  applied  for  it.  This  amendment 
would  facilitate  and  expedite  that  pro- 
cess. 

Most  of  the  remaining  125  daytime 
stations  are  on  U.S.  clear  charmels  where 
the  dominant  statio;  is  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  obstacle  of  internation- 
al negotiations  is  not  present  here. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  still  desirable  to- 
day as  it  was  25  years  ago  that  we 
protect  the  signals  of  these  dominant 
stations,  for  they  provide  Information  to 
many  areas  where  there  are  no  local  sta- 
tions. But  we  should  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  many  towns  and  rural  areas 
now  have  their  own  local  daytime  sta- 
tions and  that  these  stations  and  the 
interests  of  their  local  commimities 
should  also  be  protected. 

This  amendment  provides  such  pro- 
tection. It  provides  that  the  Federal 
Commimicatlons  Commi.sslon  shall  take 
the  appropriate  Ew;tion  to  allow  these 
daytime  stations  without  presimrlse  au- 
thority to  begin  broadcasting  prior  to 
the  new  sunilse  time.  Thus,  they  gen- 
erally will  be  able  to  reach  their  regtilar 
audiences  at  their  accustomed  times. 

Although  It  Is  not  neces.<:ary  that  the.se 
stations  broadcast  for  this  presimrlse 
period  at  then-  full  daytime  ]X)M.'ev^.  It  l.s 
understood  that  they  will  be  allowed  to 
operate  at  power  levels  which  are  ade- 
o.uate  U)  effecth'ely  provide  the  services 
their  communities  so  urgently  need. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  energy-  crisis 
it  is  only  just  tlmt  we  all  share  the  bur- 
den imposed  by  the  varioiis  restrictions. 
It  is  unfair  that  these  daytime  radio  sta- 


tions and  their  local  communities  be 
made  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  this 
daylight  savings  time  measure  when 
there  is  such  a  ready  avenue  for  fair 
relief.  For  these  reaisons  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  favorably  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  at  the  de.sk  an  amendment  No.  743 
to  S.  2702,  a  bill  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  be  observed  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  technical 
amendment  which  relates  to  the  opera- 
tions of  standard  AM  radio  broadcast 
stations.  The  amendment  is  identical  to 
section  5  of  the  House-passed  version  of 
S.  2702.  that  is.  H.R.  11324.  According  to 
Mr.  Staggers,  this  language  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC. 
My  amendment  Is  identical  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGNUSON)  . 

This  amendment  would  permit  the 
FCC  to  take  Interim  action,  before  gen- 
eral rules  are  adopted,  that  would  allow 
the  stations  to  operate  1  hour  before  sun- 
rise. It  would  also  permit  the  FCC  to  take 
into  consideration  those  stations  now  not 
operating  with  presunrise  authorizations 
or  which  are  not  eligible  for  such  au- 
thorization so  as  to  permit  them  to  oper- 
ate 1  hour  before  sunrise. 

Mr.  President,  these  daytime  radio 
stations  play  a  vital  role  in  manv  com- 
munities in  Minnesota  and  throughotit 
the  Nation.  They  provide  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  weather,  road  conditions, 
school  closings  and  hour  changes,  and 
the  like  that  the  general  public,  partlc- 
ularlv  in  the  rural  north  in  the  winter, 
needs. 

If  we  are  going  to  set  our  clocks  ahead 
to  conserve  on  energy,  then  we  mtist  allow 
as  many  of  these  stations  as  possible  to 
come  on  the  air  1  hour  earlier  in  the 
morning,  so  that  they  can  continue  to 
provide  the  same  valuable  public  service 
they  are  providing  todav. 

I  sunport  the  Magnuson  amendment 
and  will  not  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
74*?.  The  two  ame'idments  are  Identical. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  nm 
privileged  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  to  the  em<"rgenry  daylight 
saving  time  bill  to  provide  relief  to  radio 
stations,  and  the  communities  they  sen-e. 

More  than  600  radio  stations  In  the 
country,  including  many  In  Pennsyl- 
vanlT,  are  only  permitted  to  operate  dur- 
ing daylight  hours,  from  stmrise  to  sun- 
set, because  of  overall  radio  frenuency 
Interference  problems  at  ni?ht  If  day- 
lltrht  saving  time  Is  Instituted  during  the 
winter  months,  these  rad'o  stations 
would  be  unable  to  go  on  the  air  until 
approximately  8  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
or  later,  because  sunrise  would  occtu"  at 
those  times. 

This  situation  is  imdeslrable,  and  de- 
serving of  the  legislative  relief  this 
amendment  provides. 

For  instance,  it  would  Injure  these  sta- 
tions by  denying  them  the  opnortunity 
of  a  listening  audience  as  people  get  up 
and  go  to  work,  or  to  scliool,  or  other- 
wise begin  Uicir  daily  activities.  The 
hours  between  6  and  8  in  the  morning 
represent  prime  time"  hours  for  radio 
stations.  Stations  that  couid  not  be  per- 
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mitted  to  begin  broadcasting  until  after 
this  time  would  completely  lose  this 
"prime  time"  audience  during  winter 
months. 

In  addition,  however,  the  communities 
of  these  radio  stations  would  also  be  de- 
prived the  availability  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  localized  radio  service.  Local 
radio  stations  can  provide  up-to-date 
weather  information,  school  closings  in 
bad  weather,  or  other  forms  of  emer- 
gency information  that  distant  stations 
do  not  provide.  If  a  local  radio  station 
authorized  only  for  daytime  operation 
is  prevented  from  boadcasting  until  day- 
break, some  communities  could  be  totally 
without  such  localized  service  in  winter 
months  under  daylight  saving  time. 

This  amendment  to  the  emergency 
daylight  saving  bill  makes  a  significant 
step  toward  solving  these  situations  by 
providing  for  daytime  stations  to  begin 
operations  an  hour  prior  to  sunrise  dur- 
ing the  months  when  we  normally  would 
be  on  standard  time.  It  does  not  solve 
every  situation,  because  of  complex  inter- 
national treaty  arrangements  involving 
radio  frequency  issues,  and  clear  chan- 
nel issues.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  positive 
step  that  insures  that  daytime  only  radio 
stations  not  encumbered  by  these  more 
complex  situations  can  conduct  opera- 
tions in  ac;ordance  with  this  legislative 
exemption.  The  amendment  also  sp>ecifi- 
cally  directs  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  evaluate  these  com- 
plex situations  in  such  a  way  that  the 
public  interest  in  expanding  predawn 
local  radio  broadcasting  is  maximized. 
Expedited  review  by  the  FCC  of  special 
station  and  area  exigencies  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  can  provide  additional  relief 
to  communities  affected  by  year-round 
daylight  saving  time. 

The  energy  crisis  that  ha«  brought 
about  the  need  for  this  emergency  day- 
light saving  bill  Is  serious.  Congress  must 
take  swift  action  in  a  number  of  areas  to 
denl  with  the  energy  crisis  that  will  be 
affecting  us  in  many  ways  this  winter. 
Institution  of  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ings time  as  an  emergency  measure  is  one 
step  I  support.  But  It  Is  vital  that  we  at 
the  same  time  provide  adequate  legisla- 
tive protection  for  radio  stations  and 
their  local  communities  by  allowing  day- 
time radio  stations  to  begin  broadcasting 
during  the  predawn  hours  when  the 
public  Is  getting  up.  listening  to  the  radio, 
and  in  many  cases,  dependent  on  local 
radio  stations  for  vital  community  in- 
formation. 

I  am  cosponsorlng  this  radio  exemp- 
tion amendment,  and  urge  the  support  of 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  imposi- 
tion of  daylight  savings  time  during  the 
winter  months  would  also  create  serious 
problems  In  certain  areas  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry.  As  my  colleagues  may 
know,  six  frequencies  used  In  the  United 
States  are  referred  to  as  Canadian  clear 
channels.  By  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Canadian  Government,  stations  using 
these  frequencies — and  there  are  240  of 
tham  throughout  the  country — may 
broadcast  only  during  the  daylight  hours. 
Most  of  these  stations,  especially  those 
which  serve  rural  areas,  provide  invalu- 
able  public   services   during   the   early 


morning  hours.  They  report  on  road  con- 
ditions, traffic  flow,  and  school  and  plant 
closings.  If  daylight  savings  time  Is  im- 
posed during  the  winter  months,  much 
of  the  value  of  these  services  will  be 
eliminated. 

For  example,  there  are  several  sta- 
tions in  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky which  are  located  In  the  western 
portion  of  the  eastern  time  zone.  With- 
out daylight  savings  time,  these  stations 
will  be  "signing  on"  at  the  following 
times:  7:45  ajn.  in  December;  8  a.m.  in 
January:  and  7:39  in  February.  If  day- 
light savings  time  is  Implemented  during 
those  months,  those  stations  will  be 
"signing  on"  at  8:45  a.m.,  9  a.m.  and  8:39 
a.m.  respectively.  By  that  time,  the  nish 
hour  trafQc  will  be  in  full  force  and  chil- 
dren will  already  be  In  route  to  school. 
Many  people  may  have  already  been 
stuck  on  snow  covered  roads. 

Please  remember  that  this  situation 
recurs  in  at  least  240  locations  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  in  some  cases, 
these  stations  are  the  only  ones  for  30  or 
40  miles. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGs,  Senator  Sttvens,  and  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  which  deals  with  the  FCC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESfDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  our  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  tunendments  No.  718. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
amendments  No.  718. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  Inquire  of  the  Senator  if  this 
is  the  amendment  for  which  there  is  an 
agreed  upon  limitation  of  1*2  hours. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

I  yield  myself  15  minutes,  to  start 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  wUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Amendment  No.  718,  offered  by  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK  for  himself  and  Mr.  Tait.  Is 
as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  0,  Injsert  the  foUowtng  new 
title  n: 

•TITLE  It— MINIMtTM  WAGE 
AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973'. 

"PEFimTIOMS     AND     APPUCABtLrTT     TO 
OOVUNMENT    B1IFI.OTCE8 

"Sec.  30a.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (30  UBC.  203 
(d) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••  '(d)  "Employer"  Includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  in  the  Interest  of  an 


employer  in  relation  to  an  employee.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  and  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  thereof  or  interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency,  but  shall  not  Include  any 
labor  organization  (other  than  when  actlrg 
as  an  employer),  or  anyone  acting  In  the 
capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor 
organization.'  ,— 

"(b)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
'In  the  case  cf  any  Individual  employed  by 
the  United  States,  "employee"  means  any 
Individual  employed  (1)  as  a  civilian  In  the 
military  departments  as  defined  In  section 
102  of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  (11)  In 
executive  agencies  as  defined  In  section  105 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code  (Including 
employees  who  are  pild  from  nonappropri- 
ated funds).  (HI)  In  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  (Iv) 
In  those  units  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  having 
positions  In  the  competitive  service,  and  (v) 
In  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
any  Individual  employed  by  a  State,  or  the 
political  subdivision  of  any  State  or  an  In- 
terstate governmental  agency  the  term  "em- 
ployee" shall  Include  any  employee  cf  that 
State  political  subdivision,  cr  agency  but  the 
term  shall  not  Include  any  individual  elected 
to  public  office  In  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  any  State  by  the  qualified  voters 
thereof  or  any  person  chosen  by  such  officer 
to  be  on  such  officers'  personal  staff,  or  an 
appointee  on  the  policymaking  level  or  an 
Immediate  adviser  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  constitutional  or  legal  powers 
of  the  office.  The  exemption  set  forth  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  Include 
employees  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  of 
a  State  government  or  political  subdivision 
or  applicable  to  an  Interstate  governmental 
agency.' 

"(c)  Section  3(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  "(h)  "Industry"  means  a  trade,  business. 
Industry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or 
group  thereof,  in  which  Individuals  are  gain- 
fully employed.'. 

"(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  fellows:  "In  determining 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
paid  such  employee  by  his  employer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  Increased  on  account  of  tips 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  employer, 
but  not  by  an  amount  In  excess  of  50  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
on  account  of  tips  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer may  not  exceed  the  value  of  tips 
actually  rscelved  by  the  employee.  The  pre- 
vious sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  tipped  emploj'ee  unless  ( 1 )  such  em- 
ployee has  been  Informed  by  the  employer 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  (2)  all 
tips  received  by  such  employee  have  been 
retained  by  the  employee,  except  that  noth- 
ing herein  shall  prohibit  the  pooling  of  tips 
among  employees  who  customarily  and  reg- 
ularly receive  tips.'. 

"(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(r) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  word  'whether'  the  words  'public  or  pri- 
vate or  conducted  for  profit  or  not  for  profit, 
or  whether'. 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  fellows:  'For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  activities  per- 
formed by  any  person  In  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  activities  performed 
for  a  buslnsss  purpose.'. 

"(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(8)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  'means  an  enterprise'  the  parenthetical 
clause  '(whether  public  or  private  or  oper- 
ated for  profit  or  not  for  profit  and  including 
activities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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states  or  of  any  State  or  political  subdlTlston 

of  any  State)'. 

"(g)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection  - 

•"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  any  IndlvlduaJ  em- 
ployed In  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  provide 
fcr  the  carrying  out  of  hla  functions  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  such  individuals. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  cr  any  other  law.  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission Is  responsible  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual employed  by  the  United  States 
(other  than  an  individual  employed  In  the 
United  States  Postal  Ser.lce  and  Postal  Rate 
Commission).  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
Lhall  be  construed  to  affect  the  right  of  an 
employee  to  bring  an  action  for  unpaid  mini- 
mum wages,  or  unpaid  overtime  compensa- 
tion, and  Uquldated  damages  under  section 
16(b)  of  this  Act.'. 

"(h)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  jjerlod  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (19)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  'or'  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
grapn: 

"'(20)  any  employee  employed  by  the 
United  States  (A)  as  a  clvlUan  In  the  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  In  section  102 
cf  title  5,  United  States  Code,  (B)  In  execu- 
tive agencies  as  defined  in  section  105  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (Including  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  from  nonappropriated 
funds),  (C)  in  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  (D) 
In  those  units  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
positions  In  the  competitive  service,  and  (E) 
In  the  Library  of  Congress;  and  any  employee 
employed  by  any  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  any  State  and  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality thereof  or  interstate  govern- 
mental agency.'. 

"INCBKASZ    IN    liUNIMDM    WAGE 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  SecUon  6(a)(1)  of  the  Pair 
I^abor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••  '(1)(A)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973. 

"  (B)  not  leas  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments, 

••'(C)  not  leas  than  $2.10  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments, 

•"(D)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  during 
the  fourth  year  from  the  effective  dale  of 
such  amendments,  and 

"  '(E)  not  less  than  $2.30  an  hour  there- 
after.'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  6(a)  Ls 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(6)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In 
agriculture,  not  less  than  $1.50  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  Crst  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Ame;idments  of 
1973,  not  less  than  $1.70  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,  not  less  than  $1.90  an  hour 
during  the  third  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  such  amendments,  and  not  less  than  $2  an 
hour  thereafter.'. 

••(c)(1)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
repealed. 

"(2)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sections (b),   (c),  and   (d),  respectively. 

"EMPLOTCES  IN  THE  CANAL  ZONE 

"Sec.  204  Section  6(a)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) 
of  such  section  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  'or',  and  by  adding 


at  the  end    thereoif  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"  '(6)  if  such  employee  is  employed  in  the 
Canal  Zone  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour.'. 

"EMPUDTIES    IN    PDETTO    EJCO    AND    THE    VDiOIK 
ISLANDS 

-Sec.  205.  Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion e(b)(2)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (ae  redesignated  by  section  3(c) 
(2)  of  this  Act)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'•(A)  Tlie  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  issncd  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
Increased  by  12.5  per  centum  unless  such 
rate  cr  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  cr 
rates  prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  become 
efTectKe  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973,  or  one  year  from  the  efTectlve  date  of 
the  most  recent  wnge  order  applicable  to 
such  employee  theretofore  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
a  special  industry  committee  appointed  un- 
der section  5.  whichever  is  later. 

"'(B)(1)  Effective  one  year  after  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(A),  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  12.5 
per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable 
under  the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973  unless  such  rate  or  rates  ara  superseded 
by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  In  a  wage 
order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  review  committee  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (C) . 

"'(11)  Effective  two  years  after  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
the  rate  or  rales  prescribed  by  subparagraph 
(I)  of  this  paragraph  increased  by  an 
amotint  equal  to  12.5  per  centum  of  the  rate 
or  rates  applicable  under  the  most  recent 
wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1973  unless  such  rate  cr 
rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  In  a  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C).'. 

"PROOF   or    ACE    REQTTISEICENT 

"Sec.  206.  Section  12  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  '(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions require  employees  to  obtain  from  any 
employee  proof  of  age.'. 

"CUILO    ULBCm    IN    ACKICULTtTSZ 

"Sbc.  207.  (a)  Section  13(c)(1)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"■(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)  the  provisions  of  section  12  (relating  to 
child  labor)  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  l:i  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee Is  living  while  be  Is  so  employed,  if 
such  employee — 

"'(A)  Is  employed  by  his  parent  cr  by  a 
person  standing  In  the  place  ol  his  paj-ent. 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person,  cr 

"  '(B)  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  or 

"'(C)  Is  twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
(1)  such  employment  Is  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  his  parent  or  person  standing  In  place 
of  his  parent,  or  (11)  his  parent  or  such  per- 
son Is  employed  on  the  same  farm.'. 

"(b)  Section  13(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"  '(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  6,  7,  and 
12  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  em- 
ployee engaged  In  the  delivery  of  newspapers 
to  the  consumer,  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 12  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
such  employee  when  eiJgaged  In  the  delivery 
to  households  or  consumers  cf  shopping  news 
(Including  shopping  guides,  handbUls,  or 
other  type  of  advertising  material)  published 
by  any  weekly,  ssmlweekly,  or  daily  news- 
paper.'. 

"KXFANDINC  EMPLOTMKNT  OPPOBrUNtTIiS  FOR 
VOUTH;  special  minimum  WACES  fob  EM- 
PLOYEES   CNDES    EIGHTEEN    AND    STCDELNTS 

"S«c.  208.  Section  14(b)  cf  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"■(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  to 
such  standards  and  requirements  as  may  be 
rxjulrcd  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(4),  any  employer  may.  In  compliance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws,  employ,  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (3) ,  any  employee — 

"'(A)  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate 
required  by  section  6  would  apply  in  such 
employment  but  for  this  subsection,  and 

"  '(B)  who  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
Is  a  full-time  student. 

"'(2)  No  employer  may  employ,  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by 
this  subsection — 

"  '(A)  for  a  period  In  exce3s  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dayj  any  employee  who  Is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  Is  not  a  full-time 
student;  or 

"'(B)  for  longer  than  twenty  hours  per 
week  any  employee  who  Is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent, except  In  any  case  in  which  any  such 
student  (1)  is  employed  by  the  educational 
institution  at  which  he  Is  enrolled,  cr  (11)  Is 
employed  during  a  school  vacation  In  a  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  or  in  agricul- 
ture. 

"  '(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  rate  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  Is  a  wage  rate 
which  Is  not  less  than  the  higher  of  (A)  85 
per  centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  by  section  6,  or 
(B)  $1.30  an  hour  in  the  ca'-e  of  employment 
In  agriculture  or  $1.60  an  hour  la  the  case 
of  ether  employment,  except  that  such 
special  minimum  wage  rate  for  employees  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa  shall  not  be  less  than  86  per 
centum  of  the  industry  wage  order  rate 
otherwise  applicable  to  such  employees,  but 
in  no  case  shall  such  special  minimum  wage 
rate  be  less  tiian  that  provided  for  under  the 
most  recent  wage  order  issued  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1973. 

"  '(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regxUation 
prescribe  standards  and  requirements  to 
Insure  thai  ihu>  subicctlon  wUl  not  create 
a  substantial  probability  of  reducing  the 
full-time  employment  opportunities  of  per- 
sons other  than  those  to  whom  the  mint- 
mum  wage  rate  authorized  by  thiii  subsec- 
tion Is  applicable. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  sections  16(b)  and 
16(c)  — 

"  '(A)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee umlcr  this  subsection  at  a  wage  rate 
which  Is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  violated  the  proviskiis  of 
section  6  In  his  employment  of  the  employee. 
and  the  llablllly  of  the  employer  for  ucpiid 
wages  and  overtime  compeii&ali.>n  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  ol  the  oUierv.sie  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  under  secilon 
6;  and 

"  '(B)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  the  period  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  considered  to  have  violated  the 
provisions  of  section  6  In  hU  employment  of 
the  employee  during  the  period  In  excess  of 
the  authorized  period.'. 
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"crvn.  rcWALTT  rom  c*«T*nf  labok  violations 
"Sic.  209.  Section  16  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  ts  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

•••(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  13.  relating  to  child  labor,  or 
any  regulation  Issued  under  that  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of 
the  business  of  the  person  charged  and  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  considered. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  may  be— 

•■•(1)  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by 
the  United  States  to  the  person  charged:  or 
'•'(3)  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  Secretary  In  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  in  which  litigation  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor:  or 

'•'(3)  ordered  by  the  court.  In  an  action 
brought  under  section  17  to  restrain  viola- 
tions of  section  lS(a)  (4).  to  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary. 

Any  administrative  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  such  penalty  shall 
be  final,  unless  within  fifteen  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  thereof  by  certified  mall  the 
person  charged  with  the  violation  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  determination  that  the  vio- 
lations for  which  the  penalty  is  Imposed  oc- 
curred. In  which  event  final  determination  of 
the  penalty  shall  be  made  In  an  administra- 
tive proceeding;  after  opportunity  for  hearing 
In  accordance  with  section  564  of  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  and  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Sums  col- 
lected as  penalties  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  applied  toward  reimbursement  of 
the  costs  of  determining  the  violations  and 
assessing  and  collecting  such  penalties.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
an  Act  entitled  ••An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  make  special  statis- 
tical studies  upon  payment  of  the  cost  there- 
of, and  for  other  purposes'^  (48  Stat.  582)  .•. 
••purAi.Tixa 
"Sec.  310.  (a)  The  first  three  sentences  of 
section  16(c)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  of 
1938,  as  amended  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'•  'The  Secretary  is  aiitb'M-'»-»<i  to  supervise 
the  payment  of  the  unpaid  mtnln  um  wages 
or  the  unpa'd  overtime  compensation  ow- 
ing to  any  employee  or  employees  under  sec- 
tion 6  or  7  of  this  Act.  and  the  agreement 
of  any  employee  to  accept  such  payment 
shall  upon  payment  In  full  constitute  a 
waiver  by  such  employee  of  any  right  he  may 
have  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to 
such  unpaid  nUnlmum  wages  or  unpaid  over- 
time compensation  and  an  additional  equal 
amount  as  liquidated  damages  The  Secre- 
tary may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover  the  amount 
of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  overtime 
compensation  and  an  equal  amount  as 
liquidated  damages.  The  right  provided  by 
subsection  (b)  to  bring  an  action  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  employee  and  of  any  employee 
to  become  a  party  plaintiff  to  any  such  ac- 
tion shall  terminate  upon  the  filing  of  a 
complaint  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  an 
action  under  this  subsection  in  which  a  re- 
covery Is  sought  of  unpaid  wages  or  unpaid 
overtime  compensation  under  sections  6  and 
7  or  other  damages  provided  by  this  sub- 
section owing  to  such  employee  by  an  em- 
ployer liable  under  the  provision  of  sub- 
section (b).  unless  such  action  is  dismissed 
without  prejudice  on  motion  of  the  Secre- 
tary.• 

"(b)  Section  11  of  the  Portal-to-Porta> 
Pay  Act  of  1947  Is  amended  by  deleting  "(b)' 
after  •aoction  10'. 


••NONOtSCRnaNATIOM    OH    ACX;OTTKT    Ot    AOK    IN 
COVXKNICKNT    EMFLOTICXNT 

'•Sic.  211.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  11(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act  of  1967  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows :  •The  term  also  means  ( 1 )  any 
agent  of  such  a  person,  and  (3)  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  and  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  and  any  In- 
terstate agency,  but  such  term  does  not 
Include  the  United  States,  or  a  corporation 
whoUy  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.'. 

"(21  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ',  or  an  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except 
that  such  term  shall  Include  the  United 
States  Elmployment  Service  and  the  system 
of  State  and  local  employment  services  re- 
ceiving Pederal  assistance'. 

'•(3)  Section  1(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

•'•(f)  The  term  "employee'^  means  an  in- 
dividual employed  by  any  employer  except 
that  the  term  ••employee"  shall  not  Include 
any  person  elected  to  public  office  In  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  any  State 
by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  person 
chosen  by  such  officer  to  be  on  such  officer's 
personal  staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the  policy- 
making level  or  an  Immediate  adviser  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
or  legal  powers  of  the  ofBce.  The  exemption 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
Include  employees  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws  of  a  State  government,  governmental 
agency,  or  political  subdivision.'. 

"(4)  Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  figure  '•S.OOO.OOO^,  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '»5,000.000'. 

••(b)(1)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  15  and  16,  and  all  ref- 
erences thereto,  as  section  16  and  section  17, 
respectively. 

••(3)  The  Age  Dlscrtmlaatlon  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  section  14  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"  •NONDISCUMU'A'nON    ON    ACCOUNT    OT   AGS    IN 
TTDOLAl.    COVUNICXNT   IMPLOTMINT 

"  'Sic.  15.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
(except  with  regard  to  aliens  employed  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  United  States)  In  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  In  section  102 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code.  In  executive 
agencies  as  defined  In  section  105  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code  ( Including  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment  who  are  paid 
from  nonappropriated  funds).  In  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  in  those  units  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  having 
positions  In  the  competitive  service,  and  In 
those  units  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Pederal  Oovernment  having 
positions  In  the  competitive  service,  and  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be  made  free 
from  any  discrimination  based  on  age. 

"  '(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  remedies. 
Including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees with  or  without  backpay,  as  will 
effectuate  the  policies  of  this  section.  The 
ClvU  Service  Commission  shall  issue  such 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  instructions 
as  It  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall — 

•'•(1)  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  this  section,  periodically  obtaining  and 
publishing  (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis) 


progress  reports  from  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  unit; 

'•'(2)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  Individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimi- 
nation In  empl03nnent  on  account  of  age; 
and 

••'(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance  and 
processing  of  complaints  of  discrimination 
In  Federal  employment  on  account  of  age. 
The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, orders,  and  Instructions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  shall  Include  a 
provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  shall  be  notified  of  any  final 
action  taken  on  any  complaint  of  discrimi- 
nation filed  by  him  thereunder.  Reasonable 
exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  established  by  the  Commission  but 
only  when  the  Commission  has  established 
a  maximum  age  requirement  on  the  basis  of 
a  determination  that  age  is  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  position.  With 
respect  to  employment  In  the  Library  of 
Congress,  authorities  granted  In  this  sub- 
section to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

"  '(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  any  Federal  district  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

••  '(d)  When  the  Individual  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  clvU  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  Individual  under  this  sec- 
tion until  the  Individual  has  given  the  Com- 
mission not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice  of 
an  Intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  oc- 
curred. Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  Intent  to 
sue,  the  Commission  shall  promptly  notify 
all  persons  named  therein  as  prospective  de- 
fendants In  the  action  and  take  any  appro- 
priate action  to  assure  the  elimination  of 
any  unlawful  practice. 

•••(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  Oovernment  agency  or  of- 
ficial of  the  responsibility  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination on  account  of  age  In  employ- 
ment as  required  under  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law.'. 

•'IXEMPTION    RFVIIW 

••Sec.  212.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  here- 
by Instructed  to  commence  Immediately  a 
compresenslve  review  of  the  exemptions  un- 
der section  13  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  and  submit  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  a  repwrt  containing: 
( 1 )  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  each 
exemption  was  established;  (2)  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  need  for  each  exemption  In  llpht 
of  current  economic  conditions.  Including 
an  analysis  of  the  economic  Impact  Its  re- 
moval would  hive  on  the  affected  Industry; 
and  (3)  recommendations  with  regard  to 
whether  each  exemption  should  be  con- 
tinued, removed,  or  modified. 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  eon- 
tract  for  a  study  to  determine  the  extent.  If 
any.  of  the  Impact  on  employment  of  the 
Increase  In  minimum  wages  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  the  amendments  made  to  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  by  each  of  sec- 
tions 3  and  6  of  this  Act.  and  to  develop 
statistical  Information  and  techniques  de- 
signed to  predict  the  probable  impact.  If 
any.  on  employment  of  future  Increases  In 
minimum  wages.  Each  such  study  shall  con- 
tain statistical  Information  with  respect  to 
such  Impact  on  categories  of  employment 
and  unemployment  Including  but  not  limited 
to  age.  sex.  occupation,  education,  ethnic 
origin,  size  and  business  of  employer,   and 
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geographic  area.  Including  Puerto  Rico,  the 
'Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

'•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  fur- 
nish the  Congress  on  an  annual  basis,  be- 
ginning nine  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1073,  with  reports  on  the  Interim  findings 
cf  each  such  study,  and  with  a  final  report 
on  the  findings  of  each  such  study  within 
twenty-one  months  after  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  by  each  of  said 
sections  shall  have  become  effective. 

••(c)  Ninety  days  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  each  increass  in  minimum  wages  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  the  amendments  made 
to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  by 
sections  3  and  5  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  Congress  with  an  employ- 
ment impact  statement  establishing  cate- 
gory of  employment  of  each  such  prospective 
Increase,  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
basis  for  each  statement. 

"TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  Section  6(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  cf  1938  ts  amended 
by  substituting   1973'  for  ■1966'. 

•'(b)(1)  Section  6(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
repealed. 

(2)  Section  6(c)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
designated as  6c (3) . 

"(c)(1)  Section  7(8)  (I)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
designated as  7(a). 

••(2)  Section  7(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

'•(d)  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  section  14(d)    Is  redesignated  as  14(c). 

••(c)  Section  18(b)  Is  am?ndcd  by  striking 
out  •section  6(b)',  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'section  6(a)(6)'.  and  by  striking  out 
'section  7(a)  (1)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of •section  7(a)'. 

"EfTECTTVE     DATI 

"Sec.  215.  Except  as  otherwlre  provided 
In  this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment. On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  necessary  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  with  regard  to  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act.^" 

On  page  1,  change  the  purpose  clause  to 
read  as  follows:  "To  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  be  observed  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  and  for  other  purposes. '•. 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  the  word  •'Act", 
and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  word  •'title". 

On  pages  1,  3,  and  5,  renumber  sections 
2,  3,  and  4  as  sections  102,  103,  and  104, 
respectively. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Charles  Wood- 
ruff and  Roger  King  of  the  staff  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  be 
allowed  the  privileges  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  similar  request? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Jack  Lewis,  of  the  staff,  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  who  has  control  of  the  time  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
manager  of  the  bin,  under  the  order, 
would  have  control  of  half  of  the  time, 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
have  45  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,    when   the   minimum   wage   bill, 


sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall),  and  myself  was 
placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  we  indi- 
cated our  intention  at  that  time  to  offer 
it  as  an  amendment  to  the  daylight  sav- 
ing bill.  The  amendment  which  I  have 
before  the  Senate  today  contains  the 
provisions  of  S.  2727. 

I  say  that  so  that  no  one  will  think 
that  this  is  an  amendment  by  which  we 
are  taking  anybody  by  surprise. 

When  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  got  up 
and  asked  unanimous  consent,  I  was 
forced  to  object,  because  it  is  obvious 
that  the  minimum  wage  bill  is  not  ger- 
mane, unless  we  could  get  permission  to 
bring  it  up,  which  we  subsequently  did. 
Before  I  summarize  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  is  not  an  inten- 
tion to  slow  up  the  daylignt  saving  bill. 
On  the  contrary,  our  intent  is  simply  to 
get  congressional  action  on  a  minimum 
wage  bill  increase  this  year.  I  doubt  very 
much,  if  we  do  not  do  something  of  this 
kind,  that  we  will  get  any  action  at  all. 
We  have  chosen  the  daylight  saving 
bill  as  a  vehicle  because  it  is  one  of  the 
few  pieces  of  legislation  that  seem  sure 
to  clear  both  Houses  before  this  session 
of  Congress  adjourns.  In  order  to  avoid 
Jeopardizing  passage  of  S.  2702,  we  have 
entered  a  time  agreement — namely  1.5 
hours — under  which  this  amendment  can 
be  considered  without  unnecessary  delay. 
And  we  hope  in  so  doing  that  we  can 
persuade  the  proponents  of  the  daylight 
saving  time  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  to  let  us  get  further  with 
this  particular  proposal. 

We  believe  this  amendment  is  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  between  the  admin- 
istration's minimum  wage  proposal  and 
the  bill  (H.R.  7935)  which  was  vetoed 
earlier  this  year.  It  provides  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  minimum  wage 
rates — from  $1.60  to  $1  80  immediately, 
and  ultimately  to  $'2  30  for  covered  non- 
farmworkers  in  the  next  4  years. 

I  say  this  because  of  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  deb:ite  on  the  onginal  minimum 
wage  bill,  I  empha.'^ized  strongly  the  in- 
flationary effect  of  the  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  and  sug- 
gested that  it  stood  a  very  good  chance 
of  being  vetoed,  and  it  was  vetoed. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  vetoed  and  the  veto  was  sus- 
tained by  the  House. 

A  similar  bill  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
vetoed  again  and  the  veto  would  again 
be  sustained. 

So,  we  are  trying  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise so  tliat  we  can  give  people  who 
are  under  the  minimum  wage  tiie  wage 
to  which  they  believe  they  are  entitled 
if  for  no  other  reason — and  I  think  there 
are  many  other  reasons — just  on  account 
of  the  inflation  that  occurred  since  1967. 

Obviously  a  minimum  wage  which  may 
or  may  not  have  reflected  the  recent  in- 


creases since  1966  no  longer  represents 
a  reasonable  position.  This  bill,  as  I  have 
said,  would  go  from  $1.C0  an  hour  to 
$1.80  an  hour  immediately  and  $2  in  a 
subsequent  year  and  ultimately  to  $2.20 
for  noncovered  farmworkers. 

The  important  point  is  that  these  in- 
creases would  be  stretched  out  over  a 
4-year  period  in  order  to  minimize  their 
inflationary  and  disemployment  effects. 
The  vetoed  bill  would  have  increased  the 
minimum  wage  for  these  employees  to 
$2  immediately,  and  to  $2.20  on  July  1 
next  year,  forcing  the  economy  to  absorb 
this  37.5-percent  increase  in  8  months. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  inflationary  In 
nature. 

This  amendment  would  Increase  the 
minimum  wage  for  covered  farmwork- 
ers from  the  present  level  of  $1.30 — 
which  is  obviously  inadequate  today — to 
$2  in  four  steps  over  a  3-j  ear  period. 

.'\dditlonally.  the  amendment  would 
extend  minimum  wage — not  overtime — 
coverage  to  the  remaining  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  employees  not  cov- 
ered by  the  1966  amendments. 

Unlike  the  vetoed  till,  which  would 
have  repealed  or  phased  cut  many  of  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemptions 
recogmzed  under  the  existing  law,  this 
amendment  would  make  no  changes  at 
the  present  time.  Instead,  it  would  direct 
the  Labor  Department  to  undertake  for 
the  first  tin-.e  a  comprehensive  study  of 
these  36  or  more  exemptions  and  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  containing  recom- 
mendations as  to  whether  each  should 
be  retained,  repeaied.  or  modified,  be- 
cause after  all  Congress  put  each  one  of 
these  exemptions  in  the  bill  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  particular  purpose.  By  just 
eliminating  many  or  mcst  of  them,  we 
do  not  accomplish  what  that  purpose 
was.  And  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
exemptions  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for 
which  Congress  passed  them. 

To  avoid  worsening  the  high  teenage 
unemployment  rate — and  this  is  a  sticky 
question,  I  know,  since  that  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  14 
percent  for  the  nonwhlte  group — 
the  amendment  provides  for  a  youth 
differential  of  85  percent  of  the  new- 
rates.  However,  we  have  tried  to  modify 
this  provision  so  that  it  would  te  more 
acceptable  to  the  unions  in  particular. 
w-ho  have  been  fighting  the  youth  differ- 
ential very  hard.  It  would  apply  only  to 
youths  under  the  age  of  18.  and  apply 
to  them  only  during  their  first  6  months 
on  the  job.  It  also  would  apply  to  full- 
time  students  under  18  Tliey  tan  be  stu- 
dents or  non5tudents.  but  it  would  apply 
only  for  the  first  6  months.  It  would 
apply  to  full-time  students  working  on 
part-time  jobs.  It  would  mean  they 
would  still  be  able  to  go  ahead  under 
the  minimum  wage  youth  differential 
system  when  worlang  en  campuses  or 
when  they  have  any  leisure  time— if  they 
can  get  any  in  today's  educational  world. 
Mr.  President,  employers  could  use  the 
youth  differential  rate  only  in  accord- 
ance with  Department  of  Labor  regula- 
tions, which  would  be  designed  to  insure 
that  adult  workers  would  not  be 
displaced. 

When   we    put   these   provisions    to- 
gether, for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  under- 
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stand  why  we  still  have  objections  from 
labor  union  leaders.  But  we  still  have 
them.  I  am  not  going  to  deceive  any 
Senator  by  saying  that  we  do  not.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  sensible,  rea- 
sonable provision,  particularly  when  we 
consider  the  employment  rate  at  which 
youths  are  being  paid. 

These  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
amendment 

Mi.  President.  I  CLsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rccou) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 

ORD.  as  follows: 

SacnoM-BT-Sac-TTON  Ahaltsis  or  AmND- 

UEHT   No    71S  TO  S    3703 

sscnoi*  80* 

AmeTMls  section  3(di  end  3(e^  of  the  Pair 
Lat>or  Stacdanlj  Act  to  Include  und«-  the 
deSnltkona  of  'employer"  knd  "employee" 
the  United  States  and  any  state  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  state.  This  would  extend 
minimum  wa^a  covera^  to  an  •atlmat«d  5 
million  federal,  state  artd  local  govemnMnt 
employee*  (17  mllUon  federal.  3 J  million 
state  and  local  government) .  Military  person- 
nel, professional,  e-xecutire  and  admlnlstra- 
tl*«  personnel,  employees  In  non-competl- 
tlve  poaltlooa.  axid  volunteer-type  employees, 
atjcb  as  Peace  Corpe  and  VXSTA.  would  ttct 
be  included  in  the  ezt«nstan  of  coTerage.  nor 
woukl  elected  offlctala  or  t^>etr  personal  atalT. 

Also  "r\*r,i\ii  section  3(m).  under  which 
tlpa.  up  to  SO  percent  of  the  applicable  min- 
imum wage  rate,  m^iy  be  Included  for  pur- 
posea  of  computing  wages  paid  employees. 
New  requirement  added,  that  In  order  for 
employer  to  qualify  for  Up  credit,  employees 
must  be  Informed  of  ttM  law.  ai>d  must  ac- 
tually retain  all  tips  received. 

SBCnOM    103 

Amends  secUon  6  ( a  m  n  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Staadarda  Act  to  r\iae  the  minimum  wage 
for  non-aigrlcuitural  employees  to  (2J0  an 
hour  in  five  siepa  over  a  (our^year  period. 
The  minimum  wage  would  be  raised  to  •l.BO 
an  hour  on  the  effective  date  of  these  amend- 
ments; to  t3.00  an  hour  one  year  later:  to 
W  10  two  years  after  the  efTectlre  date;  to 
%3  30  three  years  after  the  effectiT*  date,  and 
to  tUO  four  years  after  the  effective  date. 
These  Increases  would  apply  equally  to  all 
Doa-agrlcuitiu-al  etaployees  wtLbtn  the  cov- 
erags  of  the  Act,  regardless  ot  when  Uvey 
were  drat  covered. 

Amends  section  6(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  for  agncultural  em- 
ployees to  SI  50  an  hour  during  the  first  year 
after  the  eOeetlve  date  ot  these  amend- 
ments, 11.70  an  hoar  during  the  second 
year.  •  1.00  an  hour  daring  the  third  year, 
and  la.OO  an  hour  thereafter. 
tatcnom  t04 

\me^ncU   Motion    6(a)    of    the    Pair   Labor 

fi  ddiru^  A  t  to  re'.^n  the  present  minimum 
o^e  oi  ti  (M  an  hour  fur  employees  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

SECTION    201 

Am«ir>fiii  section  6(e)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
in   Puerto   mco   and   the   Virgin   Tslanrts   by 

>v,r«^  12K  r-^^^nt  '. "'-r"ii.'w~i  "^->-  »»>o  m-^.-'t 
'^  :ii '  '*iwr  *rrl^r  rnt^  the  Rr^t  !'■'  f^ah**  ,) 
be  c'rvxi  ."e  eitAer  ('•C  .Jafi  A'Xfr  enai  •insi  '. 
of  L..C-  t.i.,  *r  ,i.i«  ven-r  *:  '^r  i.-.<  ■',\'\  i-n  :  .  ■■ 
of  t:  e  ;  --  -•,■.■■.,■.  .i  i^if  ..: '.  -.  *i.  ao./,"  < 
later  TTir  «cond  Ir.crease  would  he  effecttve 
on*  y^ar  after  the  Brst:  th«  third  Increase 
would  be  eSocttr^  one  vemx  i.'ter  th.-  ancoad. 


5BCTK>»    ic^ 

Amends  section  12  of  the  Pair  r,«N>r  stand  - 
arde  Aet  to  authorlas  the  8ecret<ir7  of  L^i^^i 


to  require  employers  to  obtain  proof  of  age 
from  any  employee.  This  would  facilitate 
eaforceroept  o<  the  child  Labor  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

CZCTTON  SOT 

Amends  section  13(c)  (1)  of  the  Pair  Lil>or 
Standards  Act.  which  relates  to  child  labcr 
In  agriculture,  to  prohibit  rmplaTme-it  of 
children  under  13  except  on  farms  ownod 
or  operated  by  parents;  arul  to  prohibit  em- 
ploymant  of  diUdren  aged  13  and  13  except 
with  written  consent  of  their  parents,  or 
on  farms  where  their  parents  are  employed. 

Ainends  section  13(d)  of  tb*  Act  to  extend 
the  existing  child  labor  exemption  for  news- 
boys delivering  dally  newspapers  to  news- 
boys delivering  advertising  materials  pub- 
lished by  weekly  and  semi-weekly  news- 
papers. Does  not  create  a  new  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  exemption. 

SCCnoM    20S 

Amends  section  14 (b>  of  the  Pair  Labor 
etindards  Act  to  establish  a  special  mini- 
mum wa^  rate  for  youth  under  18  and  full- 
tune  students  of  S6  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  or  tl.60  an  hour  (tl  30  an 
hour  for  agricultural  employment),  which- 
ever IS  higher.  The  special  minimum  wage  for 
the  same  employca  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islandf.  and  American  Samoa  would  be 
85  percent  of  the  Industry  wage  order  ratj 
applicable  to  them,  ^t  not  leas  than  tho 
rate  In  effect  Immodlately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments  of   1973. 

Non-students  uivder  18  would  qualtf?  for 
the  "youth  dlSerentlal"  rate  only  during 
their  arst  6  months  on  a  Job,  Pull-time  stu- 
dents would  qualify  f.r  the  differential  rate 
(a)  -vhlle  employed  at  the  educational  insti- 
tution they  are  attending;  or  (b)  while  em- 
ployed part-time  (not  la  excess  of  20  hours 
per  week)  at  any  )ob,  except  that  they  could 
work  full-Uo^  during  school  vacations  at 
jobs  In  retail-service  Industries  or  agrlcnl- 
ture. 

The  existing  requirement  In  the  .Act  that 
employers  receive  Labor  Department  certl- 
Bcatloa  prior  to  employment  of  youth  at  the 
special  minimum  rate  would  be  removed. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  required  to 
Issue  regulations  Insuring  against  dlsplace- 
ment  of  adult  workers  Employers  vlolatlrg 
the  terms  of  the  youth  differentl.U  provisioii 
would  be  subject  to  existing  civil  and  crtm- 
inai  penalty  provisions  of  the  Act. 
^EcnoM  so* 
Amends  section  16  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  prcrrtds  for  a  civil  penalty  of  up 
to  tlX^OO  for  each  vloiatlon  of  the  child  labor 
provtslcms  of  sectioti  12  of  the  Act. 
aacnocr  ti» 

Amends  section  16(c)  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  LAboT  to  bring  suit  to  recover  unpaid 
nuQtinum  wages  or  overtime  compensation 
and  aa  equal  aoKtunt  of  liquidated  damages 
without  requiring  a  written  request  from  an 
employee.  In  addition,  this  amcQrimf.nt 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  bring  such  ac- 
tions even  though  the  suit  might  involve 
Issues  of  the  law  that  have  not  been  Unally 
settled  by  the  courts. 

aacTHNV  lit 

Amends  the  Age  Dtacrlmtnatlon  In  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1»6T  (Pi,,  •O-aoS)  to  erteud 
its  coverage  to  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees. 

SSCrSMT     SI3 

Reiqutres  the  Secretary  eC  LalMtr  t»  wndar- 

ta^  t  a  O'  -mpr^l  a.'islve  review  of  the  mli  Ini^Ki 
»-«j;n  »  Kl  d  rrxiiTi  r  e  »r mp '  lorja  • .  nder  sp  Xit  •  . 
iJ   t  (   '.rM    fHir    L&Zjor   t>Laji<lardB    ,^4J(  and     '." 

3. .!<'.:.-  u  I.  u^riioj  ■*;■-;•.. a  uiree  yOLi^  a  ■-•'- 
port  1-, •_»!-. 1-.^  -»<-'>a.rr>.f  ndaUi^uH  aa  "o 
wt>«-l}>T  ««rh  <»T»mp'«n".  jh<-x!«<l  *>^  "tmtl:  •••<!. 
reiuovwl  Of  modiflfKl 


•ccnoN    3 1  s 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  contract 
for  a  study  estimating  the  impact  which  the 
minimum  wage  increases  provided  for  In  this 
bill  will  have  on  employment  among  various 
categories  of  workers.  The  study  will  also 
develop  the  methodology  necessary  to  predict 
the  employment  effects  of  future  minimum 
wage  Increases. 

secTtoK    «i« 

Technical  ameudments. 

BCCnOM     XI* 

Pr.:>vtde^  that  the  amendments  mado  by 
this  title  would  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  full  month  after  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOlAliilCVi.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  conlereivce  report  came  back  to  the 
Senate,  the  conferees  had  taken  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  was  already  In  grave  jeop- 
ardy of  being  vetoed  as  it  stood— In  fact 
I  almoet  guaranteed  it  would  be — and 
brought  it  out  of  conference  in  a  condi- 
tion which  I  think  is  even  worse  than 
when  it  went  in,  I  said  so. 

Let  me  make  some  comments  about 
the  conference  bill,  which  is  similar  to 
the  one  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Javitsi  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  have  now  pressed. 
They  have  proposed  It  again.  It  provides 
for  the  same  extensive  wage  Increases. 
We  have  put  them  into  effect  over  an 
even  shorter  period  of  time  than  did  the 
Senate  bill.  It  extended  the  overtime  cov- 
erage to  Federal.  State,  and  local  em- 
ployees, and  that  issue  is  going  to  come 
back  to  haunt  us,  and  will  still  haunt  us 
if  the  bill  is  enacted,  when  we  con.iider 
the  problem  this  poses  for  municipalities 
in  connection  with  their  police  and  fire 
departments,  mast  of  whom  now  work 
under  the  overtime  pro\lslons  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  also  the  com- 
pensatory time  provisions.  No  provision 
was  made  for  the  type  of  agreement 
which  is  worked  out.  in  most  cases,  foy 
collective  bargaining  with  municipal  em- 
ployees. So  if  the  WilUam5-Javit8  bill 
were  not  vetoed,  we  wnnld  have  had  a 
lot  of  trouble  with  these  provisions 
throughout  the  country. 

The  potential  cost  to  State  and  local 
governments  of  overtime  coverage  would 
be  as  Y\\tt\  as  $3  5  bilHon  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  Labor  D^iartment  e.stbnates,  and 
the  brunt  of  It,  as  I  sny,  would  be  borne 
by  the  South  aiKl  by  th^  local  govern- 
ments In  rural  areas  in  llie  North. 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port also  extended  roveraje  to  domes- 
tics, coverage  In  a  broador  sense  than 
the  one  which  we  passed  when  It  first 
went  through  the  Senate.  We  extended 
minimum  wnpe  coverage  only,  and  did 
not  Include  babysitters,  btit  the  confer- 
ence report  includes  both  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  coverage,  and  does  Include 
babysitters,  except  Vtmst  employed  on  a 
"casual  basis,"  whatever  that  means. 

In  other  word."!.  If  you  hare  a  daughter 
who  advertises  In  the  local  newspaper 
that  she  and  a  grxnip  of  her  friends  are 
eligible  to  be  babysitters  while  out  of 
<!r;.  'oi  In  thf  ?;ummrr  months,  you  are 
gotrif,;  to  have  to  pay  thpm  not  only  a 
ml!.trrni:n  but  'TVfrllmr  n,<  wrll.  If  they 
work  ?iiffirl?T!t  hour<<  Trl'hin  a  certain 
period  of  time. 

To  me,  when  tliey  are  trying  to  pick 
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up  as  much  money  as  they  can  to  help 
them  in  their  education  and  with  their 
pin  money,  to  require  reports  on  this 
quarterly  by  every  housewife  In  the 
country  would  be  enough  to  say,  "Well, 
babysitting  Is  going  to  be  cut  out." 

It  would  put  many  domestic  employees 
out  of  work  and  onto  welfare,  there  Is  no 
getting  around  that.  It  was  one  of  the 
flatout  statements  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  when  he  came  before  our 
committee  that  the  coverage  of  domes- 
tics would  create  more  unemployment 
than  any  other  single  provision  he  could 
tliink  of  on  that  bill. 

Also,  It  was  stated  that  we  can  take 
consolation  that  domestic  workers  who 
earn  less  than  $50  a  quarter  are  not  cov- 
ered. But  how  many  of  us  would  that  In- 
clude? It  means  that  if  you  pay  a  teen- 
ager $5  to  mow  your  lawn  every  weekend, 
he  Is  covered,  because  he  earns  $60  a 
quarter,  and  then  you  have  to  file 
monthly  reports  with  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  and  the  Labor  Department  on 
your  neighbor's  boy,  because  you  want  to 
give  him  some  work  so  he  can  earn  some 
money  and  make  his  own  way  during  the 
summer,  on  his  off  time. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  passed  by  this  body 
originally,  contained  a  proviilon  by  Sen- 
ator Buckley  which  au'horized  the  La- 
bor Department  to  contract  for  a  study 
regarding  the  effects  of  minimum  wage 
Increases  in  the  bill  on  employment.  The 
thought  was  that  since  there  is  real  dis- 
agreement on  the  effect  of  minimum 
wage  Increases,  and  that  this  is  a  pretty 
Important  issue.  Congress  could  benefit 
from  having  access  to  carefully  and  im- 
partially developed  Information  about  it. 
But  the  conference  report  does  not  con- 
tain that  provision,  so  once  again  we 
have  no  definitive  study  we  can  go  back 
to  to  find  out  what  the  effect  is  on  em- 
ployment Insofar  as  the  minimum  wage 
Increases  are  concerned. 

The  conference  report  also  does  not 
attempt  to  lessen  the  impact  of  wage  In- 
creases on  unemployment.  Though  It 
would  improve  the  existing  student  cer- 
tification program  by  extending  It  to 
educational  Institutions  and  by  removing 
prccertificatlon  and  the  historic  experi- 
ence test  requirement  for  firms  that 
hire  less  than  five  students,  it  would  do 
nothing  about  the  ones  who  really  pfcd 
Jobs  today,  the  teenagers  who  are  n^Wn 
school.  Again,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  teenagers  is  very  high — almost  15 
percent,  and  for  nonwhlte  teenagers  it 
Is  31  percent.  So  it  seems  rather  unfor- 
tunate that  the  conference  bill,  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  reintro- 
duced, fails  to  deal  with  this  very  serious 
problem. 

The  other  day  we  had  a  discussion  In 
my  own  oflBce.  For  reasons  I  do  not  quite 
understand,  one  of  our  newspapers  pub- 
lished an  article  which  was  rather  criti- 
cal, I  would  say,  of  the  effort  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  make,  along  with  Senator 
Taft  and  Senator  Beall,  on  raising  the 
minimum  wage.  I  rec?ived,  und3r  date  of 
November  29.  1973.  a  copy  of  a  wholly 
unwarranted  letter  from  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Mr  Barr,  whom  I  may  have  met 
and  may  not,  who  comes  from  Denver, 


writing  to  the  author  of  this  particular 
article,  talking  about  minimum  wage 
legislation. 

One  of  the  things  he  points  out  is  that 
it  Is  very  easy  to  talk  in  terms  of  a  mini- 
mum wage,  smd  the  fact  that  $1  60  is  not 
nearly  enough,  and  neither  is  $2,  et 
cetera,  but  what  people  forget  and  what 
we  have  tried  to  emphasize  in  the  previ- 
ous debate — and  unfortunately  did  not 
convince  enough  people — is  the  ripple 
effect.  He  is  .alking  as  a  businessman  in 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  about  the  ripple 
effect  and  the  reasons  why  there  are 
distinctions  between  wage  levels,  how 
everyone  wants  to  keap  those  dis- 
tinctions, and  how  the  increase  In  the 
minimum  wage,  no  matter  how  you  look 
at  it,  creates  an  upsurge  in  wage  rates 
for  every  class  of  worker;  and  it  is  prob- 
ably, therefore,  of  more  benefit  from  a 
monetary  point  of  view  to  the  most 
skilled  worker  than  it  is  to  the  minimum 
wage  earner,  because  they  want  to  keep 
their  differential,  and  if  they  are  making 
$7  an  hour  and  you  raise  it  33  percent, 
or  a  third,  I  should  say,  insofar  as  the 
minimum  is  concerned,  that  means  over 
a  $2  an  hour  Increase  In  their  wage  rate. 

So  we  have  a  problem  here  in  ascer- 
taining what  this  ripple  effect  is.  But  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  overall  impact  on 
inflation  is  going  to  be  absolutely  enor- 
mous. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Weterh-.euseb  Co., 
Denver.  Colo.,  November  29, 1973. 
Mr  Leonard  L.misen, 
Washington  Bureau  Denver  Post, 
650  15th  St. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Dead  Mb.  Jj^hsen:  Your  article  on  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  has  upset  my  tranquil 
Sunday  morning.  It  is  obvious  that  you  have 
never  had  to  me2t  a  payroll  or  admlnlsier  pay 
levels  within  a  company. 

A  Jump  to  S2.20  would  trigger  an  Instant 
round  of  InQatlon.  Your  figures  of  3.8  million 
workers  and  4  percent  must  be  examined  In 
far  more  depth. 

I  suspect  that  the  3.8  million  Is  the  number 
presently  employed  at  $1.60  per  hour.  If  so, 
what  happens  to  all  the  workers  presently  at 
$1.70  or  $2.00,  etc.,  when  the  minimum  gees 
to  $2.20? 

Let's  consider  the  practical  (and  difficult) 
aspect  of  any  company's  pay  program,  peoples 
feelings.  The  rate  of  pay  an  employee  re- 
ceives Is  a  source  of  pride.  It  shows  he  has 
greater  skill  and  greater  value,  than  the 
workers  receiving  lower  pay  scales.  Converse- 
ly, he  has  Incentive  to  further  Increase  his 
value  In  order  to  move  up  Into  higher  pay 
ranges. 

It  la  very  Important  to  his  self  estesm  to 
feel  that  he  Is  of  more  value  to  the  company 
than  less  sklllod  workers,  and  to  be  confident 
that  his  greater  value  Is  reflected  in  his  pay 
rate. 

The  practical  result  of  this  Is  a  stratifica- 
tion of  pay  scales  Into  pay  ranges  In  which 
workers  performing  certain  tasks,  considered 
of  about  equal  value,  are  paid  about  the  same 
scale;  say  between  $1.80  and  $2.00  Another 
group  with  lilgher  skills  might  have  a  range 
of  $1.95-$2,25  and  so  en. 

For  pride,  job  satisfaction,  and  fairness,  it 
is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  increments 
between  iktll  groupt  be  maintairuA. 


The  base  group  Is  the  minimum  wage 
group,  even  In  companies  which  employ  no 
one  at  the  minimum  wage. 

If  the  minimum  wage  gees  to  $2.20,  those 
workers  now  receiving  $2.20  have  every  right 
to  expect  an  increase  to  $3.00.  Their  skill 
was  rated  as  37%  greater  than  the  unskilled 
group.  That  spread  should  be  maintained. 
And  so  on  up  the  ladder. 

This  process  takes  time,  but  is  undeniable. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  $1.60  minimum 
wage  has  only  recently  been  fully  absorbed 
by  our  economy.  If  It  has  been  fully  abscrbed, 
then  we  are  at  a  point  where  a  realistic 
minimum  wage  policy  can  be  Implemented. 
This  would  Involve  an  automatic  annual  in- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage  equal  to  the 
Increase  In  a  cost  of  living  index. 

We  cannot,  by  legislation.  Increase  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  any  group.  This  Is  most  clearly 
apparent  by  the  extreme  supposition  of  an 
Immediate  Jumn  to  a  $10.00  per  hour  mini- 
mum wage.  The  same  principles  apply 
whether  the  Jump  Is  $.60  or  $8.40.  Only  the 
violence  of  the  reaction  varies. 

I  personally  know  quite  a  few  $1.60  per 
hour  people.  Not  one  Is  supporting  a  family 
of  four.  In  fact,  none  Is  even  supporting 
themselves.  They  are  students,  wives,  handi- 
capped, or  part  time  workers.  Some  of  these 
might  Icse  their  Jobs  If  the  minimum  goes 
to  $2.20.  Of  the  3.8  mlUlon  you  quote,  how 
miny  are  supporting  a  family  on  their  in- 
come alone? 

Undoubtedly  some  are.  In  those  cases,  di- 
rect aid  and  Job  training  are  the  answers, 
not  a  Jump  In  the  minimum  wage. 
Yours  very  truly, 

O.  James  Barr  III. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr,  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  few  questions.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  out  of  the  room  when 
the  Senator  started  his  remarks  and  was 
not  able  to  catch  all  of  his  remarks,  but 
I  suspect  that  the  Senator  has  put  this 
whole  matter  in  proper  perspective,  as  he 
generally  does. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
l3  getting  an  opportunity  to  give  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  to  people 
who  really  need  it,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Ssnator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BEALL,  Because  a  short  time  ago 
the  President  vetoed  a  minimum  wage 
till  that  went  pretty  far  beyond  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage;  it  changed  a  lot 
of  exemptions,  and  more  Importantly.  It 
did  not  make  any  provision  for  a  youth 
differential. 

Some  of  us  feel  pretty  strongly  that  It 
is  absolutely  necessary.  If  we  are  going 
to  eliminate  the  diiincentlves  for  em- 
ployment of  young  people,  to  have  a 
wage  differential,  so  that  marginal  em- 
ployers, m  particular,  who  will  employ 
young  people  alter  school  and  in  the 
summertime  on  a  rari-timc  ba.ii.5,  do  not 
have  to  pay  these  people  the  same  wage 
they  pay  their  full-time  employees.  Many 
people  have  testified  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  provide  this  emFloyment  if 
they  did  not  have  a  differential. 

So  one  of  the  issues  which  led  to  the 
veto  WPS  the  administration's  feeling  that 
there  fhould  be  a  differential,  so  that  we 
would  have  the  incentive  for  employers 
to  employ  young  people  during  the  sum- 
mer and  after  sciiooi  hours. 
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Mr  DOMTHICK  The  Senator  Is  ab«.i- 
tutely  correct.  I  mlgtit  say  that  the  cer- 
tification we  have  for  the  differential. 
except  for  one  industry,  simply  does  not 
work.  Therefore,  we  ou^t  to  maJce  some 
changes  in  it.  But  there  Is  such  dlsa<TC«^ 
ment  b^veen  members  of  our  comm.'-- 
tee  and  also  on  the  Senate  floor  that  it 
Is  ?o1ng  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  any- 
thing done  on  thjs  matter  In  the  re- 
maining days  of  the  session. 

Mr  BE.\LL.  Yes:  I  think  that  is  Im- 
poruint  aiso  because  \.he  House  of  Rep- 
reFenlatives.  in  lis  wisdom,  upheld  the 
veto  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  this  regard  So  If  we  want  to  have  an 
Increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  It  seems 
we  ought  to  start  moving  in  a  way  that 
will  be  acceptable,  not  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  aloo  to  Congress  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Members  of  the  House. 
Therefore.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  introducing  this  amend- 
ment because  It  is  a  sincere  and  honest 
attempt  to  get  for  some  people  who  have 
suffered  since  1966  some  increase  In  the 
wages  for  which  they  have  been  work- 
ing. I  am  happy  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  We  might 
think  that  we  were  trying  to  murder  our 
mothers  from  some  of  the  comments  I 
have  heard  here,  when  all  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  Is  to  raise  the  minimum  wa^e 
rate,  sadly  weakened  from  1966  to  1973, 
I  would  hope  that  we  can  get  this  ac- 
complished in  this  session  and  on  this 
bin. 

Now.  Mr  President,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr  T*ft>. 

The  PRF8TDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  OWo  is  recognised  for  5  mta- 
utes 

Mr.  TAIT  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
yielding  me  this  time  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  that  he  has 
made.  I  think  that  we  might  go  Into  a 
little  modem  history  of  what  the  present 
status  of  the  situation  Is. 

.\t  the  present  time,  amendment  No. 
718,  Is  the  business  before  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  Is  exactly  the  same 
as  S.  2727  which  is  pending  on  the  cal- 
endar. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  as  I  understand  it.  have 
Introduced  S.  2747  which  Is  basically  the 
bill  wiuch  was  vetoed. 

A.S  lias  been  said,  the  issues  Involved 
here  relate  to  disiJUtes  on  four  issues; 
nan.eiv  wuije  rates  extension  coverage; 
repeal  tf  ex^nnptians:  and  the  minimum 
rate  for  certain  categories  of  youth; 

Mr  President,  of  these  four  Issues  I 
think,  really,  there  Is  very  Httle  disagree- 
ment on  wage  rates.  The  disagreements 
relate  mainly  to  the  other  three  areas. 
These  disagreements  have  yet  to  be  re- 
solved, especially  with  regau-d  to  the 
Quesuon  of  a  youtn  subiniULaium. 

We  also  auempted  to  arrive  at  some 
a^reenKni  on  tae  question  jf  extenaon 
.ovef»4^  %iUKiu;  a^^jui.  arnviut;  mI  any 
,  .t.-:;  Liiti."  .  oociusioii.  Oi^  of  the  prob- 
lems we  talked  about  a  good  deal  when 
the  bill  was  on  the  floor  the  first  time 


was  the  diseinployment  incentive  in- 
Totvli.g  an  lncre;we  in  the  wage  rate.  I 
stressed  the  point  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain workers  where  I  fear  there  Ls  likely 
to  be  a  ctmslderable  disempioyinent  ef- 
fect. I  tiiink  this  IS  true  and  not  merely 
relitetl  to  the  wu*je  rates  but  also  to 
the  quesxion  of  exlen.sion  of  coverage 
and  repeal  ot  exeraptaons. 

Today,  becau.se  of  the  energy  crLsis. 
the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  unemployment  makes  the  problem 
of  dlsemployment  even  more  serious 
than  ever,  perhaps. 

With  regard  to  youth,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  I  liave  felt  strongly 
from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr  Beai-L)  and 
others,  that  any  change  in  the  minimum 
wage  law  should  not  iiave  the  elTect  of 
increasing  the  already  serious  problem 
in  this  country  of  youth  unemployment, 
particularly  minority  youth  unemploy- 
ment which  is  at  a  totally  unsatisfac- 
torily high  level  today. 

Here  I  feel  that  the  job  market  prob- 
lems that  I  have  just  mentioned  have 
become  more  serious  and  look  as  though 
they  may  well  have  more  serious  aspects, 
due  to  the  fuel  shortage.  Once  more,  it 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  give"' 
on  both  sides  on  this  particular  ussue. 
I  wish  these  issues  could  have  been 
resolved.  I  had  hoped  that  we  would  have 
been  able  to  reach  agreement  But  I  liave 
to  report  to  the  Senate  tiiat  tiiat  lias  not 
happened.  I.  for  one,  regret  that  It  has 
not  happened.  It  has  made  appropriate 
and  timely  the  approach  tliat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  I  have  taken  m 
introducing  this  amendment  today  to  the 
daylight  saving  bill. 

It  has  been  said  by  floor  leader  and 
perhaps  by  others,  and  in  the  press,  tliat 
somehow  we  are  attempting  to  sabotage 
or  to  hold  up  the  daylight  saving  legisla- 
tion by  this  tactic.  We  are  not  doins 
that  I  have  some  reservations.  I  must 
say.  to  the  bill,  as  I  live  on  the  western 
edie  of  a  time  zone,  which  means  that 
maa>'  schoolchildren  in  my  area  of  Ohio 
will  have  to  get  up  earlier  in  the  morning 
and  will  go  to  school  In  the  dark  or  to 
take  the  buses  in  the  dark.  I  see  real 
problems  there 

I  have  considerable  doubt,  insofar  as 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Ohio  Is  con- 
cerned, as  to  whether  there  will  really  be 
any  material  savings  in  the  actual  energy 
used  because  of  the  change  to  dayhght 
saving  time.  But  that  ts  not  the  point  I 
make  here  We  have  agreed  to  a  limited 
time  agreement,  and  we  are  not  in  any 
way  trying  to  hold  up  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  propose 
to  tlie  Chair  a  parliaunentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  state  It 

Mr  TAI^  It  Is  my  Intention  and  desire 
at  this  time,  or  whenever  appropriate, 
to  offer  an  anieudment  In  the  nature  of  a 
perfectuiK  amendment  to  Uie  Domiiuck 
amendment.  Would  the  Chair  advise  as 
to  what  the  p  u-liamentary  situation  is  in 

that  regard?  

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 

WuxiAM  L.  Scon) .  It  would  be  In  order 

when  aU  time  is  uaed  or  yielded  back. 

or  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  completed  the  re- 


marks that  I  wanted  to  make  on  the  bm, 
Mr  President.  I  do  have  «\ich  an  amend- 
ment and  erpect  to  offer  It  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  There  would  be  time,  of 
course,  of  1  hour  to  debate  that  perfect- 
inr.  amendment  I  do  not  know  what  the 
de?ares  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  Wn-LiAMs)  or  the  Srnator  from 
Washington  <Mr  Maciti  son^  m;iy  be  in 
thi.s  repard  or  of  the  Soiator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr   DOMIWTCKl 

I  merely  announre  my  intentions  and 
a.-jk  them,  without  loPlng  my  right  to  the 
floor,  what  the  situation  Is  In  that  regard. 
Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  Pre.^ident.  It  is 
my  understandinK  that  the  time  allotted 
on  this  amendment  i«  an  hour  and  a  half. 
45  minutes  to  each  sKle,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  have  used  up  part  of  that  time.  I 
Intend  to  yield  my  45  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  at  his  dl.sposal, 
who  will  speak  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  Chair's  ruling, 
after  the  time  Is  yielded  on  the  original 
amendment  tliat  was  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  It  will  be  in  order  to  present 
perfecting  amendment,"^.  An  hour  would 
be  allowed  on  each  of  those  amendments, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  ask  the  Chair  whether  my 
understanding  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  time  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment  has  been  assigned  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. In  beginning  his  remarks  on  his 
amendment,  said,  in  effect,  that  he 
thought  the  introduction  of  a  bill.  S. 
2727.  and  then  the  offering  of  that  bill 
as  an  amendment  at  this  time  to  the 
daylight  saving  time  bill,  is  probably  tha 
only  way  to  get  action  a^aln  this  year 
on  a  minimum  wage  bill. 

I  will  say  that  I  am  impressed  that 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  today,  joined  as  he  was  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Beau.)  in 
this  amendment,  suggests  to  me  that 
that  might  well  be  the  first  solid  evidence 
we  have  had  that  there  should  be  a 
chance  for  action  again  this  year  on  a 
minimum  wage  bill.  I  say  that  because  of 
the  chronology  I  would  like  to  run 
through  briefly. 

As  we  know,  the  minimum  wage  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  passed  the  House, 
there  was  a  conference,  and  It  went  to 
the  President;  and  he  had  it  and  dis- 
posed of  It  by  veto  on  September  6  of 
this  year.  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  the  first  body  to  be  in  a  position  to 
act  on  the  veto,  and  an  override  was 
attempted  on  September  19  of  this  year. 
That  failed. 

Immediately,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  first  directed  our  respective 
•tiittc  to  go  to  work  to  see  if  another 
compromise  could  be  arrived  at  so  that 
action  could  be  taken  this  year  orwa  mini- 
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mum  wage  bill.  I  say  "another  compro- 
mise '  because  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  represented  many,  many  compro- 
mises among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  here  on  the  floor,  too.  It  was 
a  different  bill  from  tliat  which  was 
originally  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  by  me.  There  had 
been  compromises,  but  then,  with  the 
override,  we  knew  there  had  to  be  an- 
other effort;  and  we  instituted  what  we 
thought  should  have  been  productive 
talks. 

First  of  all,  our  staff  people  talked  with 
representatives  of  the  administration, 
deputies  of  Secretary  of  the  Trea,sury 
Shultz,  In  his  capacity  as  economic  ad- 
viser down  there.  I  will  say  that  we  did 
not  go  hat  in  hand,  but  we  went;  and 
there  was  no  beginning  of  a  change  from 
the  adamant  i>osition  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage. I  understand,  too,  that  the  staff 
members  talked  with  the  staff  of  those 
who  sit  on  cur  committee  who  are  in  the 
minority  of  the  minority. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  throughout  our  long  list  of 
substantive  issues  that  were  voted  on  in 
committee,  stood  as  three  against  the 
rest  of  the  committee.  That  was  true  on 
the  last  action,  which  was  reporting  the 
bUl  to  the  ful  Senate.  It  was  13  to  3.  So 
they  arc  obviously  the  ones  to  whom  we 
should  direct  our  attention  first,  at  the 
staff  level,  in  an  effort  to  see  whether 
some  adjustments  could  be  made  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  lowest  people  on 
the  economic  ladder  to  get  an  increase — 
and  this  year. 

I  open  by  saying  that  perhaps  the 
action  here  is  a  hope  that  we  can  arrive 
at  something.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  live 
in  isolatlcn.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
think  I  liave  been  available  to  all  the 
members  of  that  committee.  I  certainly 
am  available  to  them  when  they  want 
to  put  on  staff  or  to  see  that  emolu- 
m?nts  of  their  staff  are  appropriately 
represented  In  terms  of  salary.  I  can  as- 
stu'e  Senators  of  that.  I  am  available. 

This  was  the  first  proffer  of  any  offer 
at  compromise  that  I  have  had  from 
the  minority  of  the  minority — the  Sen- 
ators from  Colorado.  Maryland,  and 
Ohio.  So  I  am  grateful  for  It.  I  believe  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  with 
whom  I  have  been  coauthor  of  the  vari- 
ous bills  we  have  dealt  with,  which  have 
passed  the  Senate,   feels  the  same. 

We  will  accept  this  bill,  and  now  this 
amendment,  as  the  opening  opportunity 
for  constructive  suggestions.  I  will  say 
that  there  Is  evidence  that  we  are  ready 
to  make  seme  changes.  The  bill  that 
Senator  Javits  and  I  recently  introduced 
has  a  substantial  difference  from  the 
vetoed  bill  In  respect  to  the  scheduling 
of  the  Increase  of  the  minimum  wage. 

I  sec  very  little  change  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senators,  which  is 
now  before  us.  I  see  very  little  change 
between  this  amendment  and  the  Fubsti- 
tute  they  have  offered  on  the  floor  on 
two  occasions,  that  was  voted  on  and  de- 
feated on  two  occasions. 

Ttie  only  difference  I  liave  been  able  to 
see,  and  I  will  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong, 
of  course,  is  an  additional  provision  for 


an  additional  study  In  an  area  that  has 
been  studied,  and  studied,  and  re- 
studied — the  effect  of  the  differences  of 
minimum  wages  on  the  economy.  This 
one  is  priced  out  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment as  a  $10  million  study.  That  is  their 
price  and  not  mine.  That  Is  the  only  dif- 
ference I  see  between  this  amendment 
and  the  substitute  we  adopted :  An  addi- 
tional $10  million  administrative  ex- 
pense. 

Saying  that,  and  I  know  it  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  manager  of  the  bill  before  us 
at  an  aprropriate  time  or  times  to  move 
to  table,  I  welcome  at  least  this  sign  that 
there  might  be  a  con-structive  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  meet,  not  40  feet  across  this 
Chamber  of  the  Senate,  but  in  the  com- 
mittee room  on  the  bill  that  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  me,  which  has  been  referred 
and  which  is  in  the  committee  room 
waiting  for  us. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Does  that  bill  have  a  youth 
differential  provision? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  For  students. 

Mr.  BEALL.  For  noncollege  students; 
for  nonstudents? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  As  I  Indicated,  the 
only  difference  between  the  bill  that  we 
have  Introduced  and  the  bill  that  passed 
as  a  conference  report  deals  with  the 
scheduling  of  other  increases  of  the 
hourly  rate.  We  stripped  that  out.  The 
second  increase  would  run  a  full  year 
after  the  first  increase  to  $2,  and  each 
would  be  a  full  year  thereafter. 

The  provisions  on  youth  and  the  dif- 
ferential are  the  same  as  those  that  the 
Senate  has  voted  on  twice,  as  a  bill  and 
a  conference  report. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  Senator  alluded  to 
.something  that  is  of  great  interest  to  me 
in  talking  about  staff.  As  a  Junicr  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  I  have  no  staff.  It  is  of  great 
interest  to  me.  Legislation  being  the  art 
of  compromise  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
talk  with  the  Senator  about  staff  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  has  an 
agent  and  a  very  able  agent,  a  ranking 
member  of  the  committee.  He  battles  for 
the  Senator's  side  and  very  effectively. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
make  a  few  remarks  or.  my  own.  First,  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  student  and 
nonstudent  differential. 

It  is  true  that  this  has  been  a  real 
deadlock  between  the  administration 
and  the  trade  unions.  It  is  a  deadlock 
that  I  deprecate.  It  h.  shameful  that  It 
should  exist.  But  in  all  fairness,  it  Is 
necessary  to  note  that  any  kind  of  will- 
ingness to  accept  a  little  responsibility 
would  break  this  deadlock  because  pres- 
ent law  give~  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a 
great  deal  of  authority  in  this  area.  I 
would  like  to  read  section  14(a)  of  the 
present  FLSA: 

"See.  14.  (a)  The  Sscretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportuniti<«s  for  en^loyment,  shall  by  reg- 
ulations or  by  orders  provide  tor  the  employ- 
ment of  learners,  of  apprentices,  and  of  mes- 


sengers employed  primarily  In  delivering  let- 
ters and  messages,  under  special  certificates 
Issued  pursuant  to  regtilatlons  of  the  Sec- 
retary, at  such  wages  lower  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  appUcable  under  section  6  and 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  to  time,  pro- 
motion, and  length  of  service  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe." 

It  was  tontended  for  a  long  time  that 
there  was  some  Democrat  there  who  was 
very  pro  labor,  so  he  was  not  going  to 
use  this  piovision  with  any  degree  of  flex- 
ibility in  connection  with  substantial 
niunbers  of  people.  But  now  we  have  a 
Republican  Secretary.  True,  he  is  a  labor 
man,  but  everyone  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems he  lias  had  with  the  leadership  of 
the  trade  onion  movement. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  'his  problem  could 
be  solved  if  the  administration  simply 
declared  i^  would  use  this  program,  that 
it  might  use  it  in  substantial  numbers. 
It  is  there  to  be  tried. 

I  feel  something  has  to  give  some- 
where so  the  approach  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  I  took,  which  encourages  the  use  of 
this  section,  is  a  soimd  one. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet 
I  note  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  to  the  substitute  would 
simply  strip  it  of  everything  except  the 
minimum  waje,  whicii  means  having 
gone  up  the  hill  we  would  go  far  back 
down  the  hill  again  on  all  kinds  of  over- 
time and  other  provisions  in  the  bill,  in- 
cluding certain  child  labor  provisions.  I 
can  liardly  conceive  our  doing  that. 

Second,  I  notice  with  great  interest  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  would  like  to  confirm  that  the  tradi- 
tional accommodations  and  courtesies 
between  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have  been 
more  than  observed  and  that  is  a  matter 
of  great  pride  to  me  as  tiie  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  becijuse  th?  ranking  mi- 
nority member  has  mighty  little  juris- 
diction over  anytliing  except  things  like 
that.  We  had  notice  and  we  knew  what 
they  were  going  tu  do  and  tlicy  had  no- 
tice and  knew  wiiat  we  weie  going  to  do 
and  no  one  was  left  in  the  dark  or  caught 
by  surprise  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

Ihe  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNiCKi  said,  "We  are  trying  to  work  out 
a  compromise."  Well,  we  are  trying  to 
work  out  a  compromise.  But  in  the  pop- 
ular phrase.  "It  takes  two  to  tango." 
If  there  is  to  be  a  comi>romtse  there  must 
be  an  agreement  between  the  parties. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  L  in  introducing  the  bill, 
which  Is  essentially  the  vetoed  bill  ex- 
cept for  our  not  using  the  June  30  date 
for  subse(iuent  increases  in  tlie  minimum 
wage,  will  do  otir  utmost,  one,  to  rally 
our  committee,  but  even  more  impor- 
tantly, to  try  to  work  out  some  compro- 
mise with  the  adnunist ration.  After  all. 
the  Senate  and  Uie  House  passed  the 
bill  and  the  President  vetoed  it.  That  is 
where  the  compromise  has  to  be  worked 
out. 

We  believe,  and  this  lays  aside  Water- 
gate and  collateral  issues — matters  of 
great  importance,  but  collateral — there 
is  a  willinguess  in  the  White  House  to  try 
to  work  out  these  bills.  I  think  ttie  Pres- 
ident has  shown  this.  We  may  not  agree 
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with  the  conditions  he  sets,  but  they  are 
ongoing,  probably  a  half-dozen  negotia- 
tions of  the  same  typ?  We  believe  that 
Ls  sensible  and  fair  and  should  go  for- 
ward, and  we  intend  to  do  so.  I  think 
that  is  the  way  to  compromise  and  I  do 
not  believe,  in  all  honesty,  that  going 
this  route  of  adopting  this  amendment 
here,  with  or  without  the  Taft  amend- 
ment. Is  going  to  advance  us  along  that 
line. 

To  compromise  there  will  have  to  be 
something  compromised  on  the  wage 
rate,  on  the  domestics  issue;  and  some- 
thing on  the  exemptions  and  other  is- 
sues. For  example,  one  of  the  exemp- 
tions at  issue  is  the  exemption  for  chain- 
stores,  enterprises  doing  more  than 
$250,000  a  year. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  U  I  may.  I  would  Uke  to 
finish  my  remarks. 

As  to  the  wage  rate  proposition,  there 
are  different  schedules.  It  is  very  signifi- 
cant, and  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  that  Lf  we  had 
adopted  the  approach  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick>  to  this 
matter  last  year  we  would  now  be  at  the 
$2-an  hour  phise  because  1  year  has 
elapsed,  yet  the  bill  submitted  to  us  as 
an  amendment  carries  a  $1  80  minimum 
wage  for  1973  and  does  not  take  us  to 
the  $2  rate  even  under  the  Taft-Domi- 
nick  proposal  until  1974. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  word  and  then 
I  shall  yield.  The  Senate  rejected  this 
approach  on  July  18.  1973,  by  a  vote  of 
57  to  40.  It  rejected  in  substance  the 
same  approach  in  1972  by  a  somewhat 
closer  vote  of  48  to  46.  This  approach 
has  been  rejected  by  the  House  quite 
recently,  again  by  a  relatively  close  vote, 
but  rejected.  It  seems  to  me  under  all 
those  circumstances  that  the  sounder 
course  for  us  to  pursue  is  to  go  forward 
on  the  effort  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams"  and  I  initi- 
ated here  to  try  to  bring  about  what 
would  really  be  worked  out  as  a  compro- 
mise, to  wit.  working  out  some  bill  with 
the  administration,  hopefully  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who 
are  dlstingxiished  and  constructive  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  in  the  hope  that 
a  compromise  will  become  law  and  do 
all  the  things  which  all  of  us  want  it 
to  do. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  those  kind  words, 
and  I  am  hippy  to  reciprocate  so  far  as 
he  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams  >  are  concerned,  and  many 
others,  but  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  major  areas  of 
disagreement  are  in  connection  with 
what  I  would  say  may  be  extraneous 
matters.  They  are  not  extraneous,  but 
they  are  more  difficult  to  resolve; 
namely,  youth  differential,  extension  of 
coverage,  number  of  exemptions,  over- 
time provisions  for  additional  coverage, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  as  opposed  to 
just  the  wage  rate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  would  say  this:  The 
differences  which  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned exist  and  are  significant,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  say.  because  It  Is  not 


true,  just  the  wage  rate.  After  all.  a  20- 
cents  difference  In  the  wage  rate  Is  10 
percent.  That  is  not  just  the  wage  rate. 
That  is  a  considerable  amount  as  a  base 
under  the  whole  wage  ctructure. 

So  while  I  would  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  other  issues  are  important.  I 
would  also  have  to  contend  that  the  wage 
is  important  and  that  it  is  a  material 
factor  that  the  Senator  again,  even  after 
2  years,  starts  with  the  $1.80. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Would  the  Senator 
also  agree  with  me  that  an  increase 
from  $1.60  to  $2.  whether  we  did  it  2 
years  ago  or  this  year,  has  in  it  just 
exactly  the  same  rate  of  increase? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  rate 
of  increase,  but  let  us  remember  that  if 
we  take  the  $1.60  and  lay  it  side  by  side 
with  the  cost  of  living  increase,  the  mini- 
mum wage  sliould  be.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  exactly  $2  14.  So  the 
longer  we  wait,  not  only  are  we  behind 
the  times,  but  the  rougher  it  gets  on  the 
people  who  are  drawing  the  minimum 
wage,  and  it  gets  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  bridge  the  gap. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  say  so.  this 
is  why  I  wish  we  could  have  gotten  my 
amendment  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ators view.  Unhappily  for  all  of  us,  these 
differences  exist  and  result  In  the  kind 
of  deadlocks  we  now  fare. 

I  deeply  believe  the  best  way  to  resolve 
the  deadlock  is  by  agreement  with  the 
administration  to  pass  a  bill  which  the 
President  will  sign,  rjid  if  we  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  his  col- 
leagues wish  as  to  do  now  I  think  we 
would  abort  that  process.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yiplds  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  ready,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  so  the  perfecting  amendment 
can  be  offered  and  perhaps  we  can  get  a 
vote  on  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  still  remaining  on  the  first 
amendment,  the  Dominlck-Taft  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  26  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  11  min- 
utes. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  26  minutes.  How  much 
does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  that  time  back  and  get  1 
hour  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  back  my  time  on  the  Dominlck 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  yields  back  his  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time  provided  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft  I  is  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAONTISON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  U  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  presents  his  amendment,  which  Is  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  one  on  the 
desk,  that  will  allow  one-half  hour  to 
each  side.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Chair  wUl  state  that  the  mover  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
would  have  one-half  hour  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  or  his  designee 
would  have  one-half  hour. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr  President,  I  thank  the 
Senators  for  their  consideration  in  yield- 
ing back  their  time  so  that  I  may  offer 
the  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr  President,  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
a  perfecting  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  to  the  printed  amendment  No. 
718 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  beginning  with  the  word, 
"definitions",  strike  through  page  6,  line  3. 

On  page  6.  line  5,  renumber  section  203  as 
section  203. 

On  page  7.  line  3,  beginning  with,  "(c)". 
strike  through  line  6,  and  In  lieu  thereof,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(c)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 1  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1936,"  the 
words  "title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (S)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

( 1 )  not  less  than  SI  .90  an  hour  during  the 
t^rst  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1073: 

(2)  not  less  than  ta.OO  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  such  date; 

(3)  not  less  than  (2.10  an  hour  during  the 
third  year  from  such  date: 

(4)  not  less  than  •2.20  an  hour  during  the 
fourth  year  from  such  date;  and 

(6)    not  less  than  t2.30  an  hour  thereafter. 

On  page  7.  line  8,  renumber  section  204 
as  section  203. 

On  page  7,  line  16,  renumber  section  205 
as  section  204. 

On  page  9.  line  5,  beginning  with  the  word. 
"Proof",  strike  through  page  21.  line  19. 

On  page  21.  line  21,  renumber  section  214 
as  section  205. 

On  page  22,  line  3.  beginning  with  "(c)", 
strike  through  line  18,  and  in  lieu  thereof. 
Insert  the  following: 

"mXCTIVl    DATX 

"Sec.  206.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  full  month  which  begins  after  tb» 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  might  say 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Senators  on  the  floor  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  it  is  my  intention,  as  soon 
as  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Sena- 
tors, to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
just  sent  to  the  desk  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  which  strikes  all  of  amend- 
ment No.  718  with  the  exception  of  jnodl- 
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flcaUons  to  the  wage  rate  structures. 
Modifications  to  this  section  Include  the 
foUjwing:  First,  the  change  of  the  effec- 
tive date  from  60  days  after  enactment 
for  wage  increments  to  the  first  day  of 
the  second  full  month  after  enactment; 
and  second,  increases  from  $1.80  to  $190 
the  Initial  wage  increment  for  pre- 1966 
nonfarm  employees. 

In  making  that  change  I  might  say  we 
have  taken  Into  account  the  very  fact 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  called  our  attention  to — that  a  good 
deal  of  time  has  passed  since  the  original 
action  upon  minimum  wage  legislation. 
The  remaining  sections  pertaining  to 
wages  remain  unchanged  with  $2.30  the 
nrnximum  level  contained  in  the  proposal. 
Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  we  are  hav- 
ing distributed  to  each  Senator  at  his 
desk  a  memorandum  from  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  myself  explaining  the 
provisions  of  this  imprinted  amendment. 
I  will  not  read  It  In  detail.  I  will  point 
out  that  on  the  second  page  there  is  a 
table  showing,  in  the  top  classification, 
the  wage  rates  which  wcmld  be  imple- 
mented under  this  amendment  If  It 
should  be  adopted  and  become  law  The 
memorandum  also  shows,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, the  differences  between  this  bill 
and  the  vetoed  bill  that  was  acted  upon 
earlier  by  the  Congress. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr. 
DOMINICK)  has  stated,  our  intent  In  of- 
fering amendments  to  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage  Is  not  to  jeopardize  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  2702.  We  have  agreed  to  time 
limitations  tmder  wliich  our  amendments 
may  be  disposed  of  expeditiously.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  belabor  the  point.  I  think  the 
nature  of  the  perfecting  amendment  is 
relatively  clear  Our  intent  is  to  provide 
a  constructive  wage  increase  for  millions 
of  American  workers  before  the  end  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  We  think  we 
have  waited  far  too  long  to  enact  ."^uch  a 
constructive  wage  mcrease  in  thnt  the 
cost  of  living  has  sirnlficantly  increased 
since  1988.  the  last  time  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Art  was  amended. 

The  debate  about  minimum  wage  Ipr- 
Islatlon  over  the  last  2  years  has  centered 
essentially  around  four  issues:  wage 
rates,  extension  of  coverage,  rei)eal  of 
exemptions,  and  a  subminimum  rat^  for 
certain  categtarles  of  youth  ITie  amend- 
ment I  have  just  sent  to  th?  desk  is  only 
addressed  to  the  wage  rate  is,<^ue  I  can- 
not stress  thl.-;  [Tint  ennnph  a.s  it  in  no 
way  would  tnvohe  rnn^irieration  of  the 
controverslfll  a-spccts  regarding  this  mat- 
ter that  have  arisen  during  the  last  two 
Congresses. 

As  Senators  know,  suggested  compro- 
mise propa':als  have  failed  and  the  out- 
look for  an  inrrea.se  in  the  Pedeml  min- 
imum wage  thi.":  year  does  not  appear  to 
be  imminent 

And  I  might  say,  to  make  the  rrrord 
abundantly  clear,  that  while  mere  has 
not  been  a  formal  meeting  with  the  com- 
mittee, there  have  been  protracted  dis- 


cussions between  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee. Including  the  staff  of  what  has  been 
called  the  minority  of  the  minority. 

By  taking  this  approach  of  only  asking 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
wage  rate  issue,  we  are  by  no  means  sug- 
gesting that  other  areas,  such  as  youth 
submission,  extensions  of  coverage, 
and  revision  of  exemptions,  are  not  im- 
portant. What  we  are  suggesting,  is  that 
extensive  negotiations  remain  with  re- 
gard to  these  Issues  before  agreement 
can  be  reached.  I  believe  that  has  been 
evidenced  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  So,  I  think  the  choice 
of  the  Senate  is  clear. 

I  think  It.  therefore,  would  be  unten- 
able to  continue  to  hold  a  wage  increase 
for  our  lowest  paid  workers  hostage  until 
such  an  agreement  can  be  reached. 

All  of  the  Issues  in  dispute,  no  matter 
how  meritorious  they  may  be,  are  held 
hostage.  Why  should  we  delay  an  in- 
crease for  the  lowest  paid  workers  until 
we  are  able  to  agree  on  all  other  matters? 

Further,  the  longer  a  wage  increase  Is 
postponed,  tlie  greater  the  pressure  will 
be  for  a  sudden  and  extensive  increase 
over  too  short  a  period  of  time;  thus, 
maximizing  the  inflationary  and  disem- 
ploj^nent  effects  in  the  economy.  This 
point  cannot  be  stressed  enough  in  light 
of  the  energy  crisis  before  the  country, 
in  that  predictions  of  unemployment  of 
8  percent  or  more  have  been  forecast 
for  some  for  next  year. 

A  constructive  minimum  wage  increase 
Is  needed  now.  The  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
stated  earlier  la.st  week  on  the  floor  that : 

The  key  issue  Ln  the  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation Is  and  always  has  been  the  wage  rate 
and  Its  effective  date. 

We  concur  with  this  statement  as  the 
wage  rate  structure  is  the  issue  in  which 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
interested.  Constituents  question  liow 
Congress  can  increase  the  wages  of  Fed- 
eral employees  without  providing  a  .<=im- 
ilar  increment  in  the  minimum  wage. 
We  believe  they  deserve  an  honest  an.':wer 
by  an  up  and  down  vote  on  thi5  propo'  al 

Wc  understand  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues intend  to  offer  llie  previously 
veux-d  rnii.imuin  wage  bill  ns  a  ,'ubstitute 
for  our  amendment,  or  to  cffer  a  motion 
to  table  our  amendment.  That  v. ou!d  be 
unfortunate.  Sinre  the  vetoed  bill  ad- 
dressee Issues  oll.cr  than  the  vime  rate 
\\hKh  do  not  appear  to  be  close  to 
resolutioj:.  the  Iikel:.-  effect — pre.sumably 
tJie  int«T.ded  effect — would  be  to  deleat 
.1  minimum  w.ige  increa.se  this  year, 

A  motion  to  table  would  have  the  same 
effect  i:i  blocking  a  v.  a,ge  increase  for 
niillior.s  of  working  Americans.  They 
have  desi-)erately  needed  a  constructive 
minimum  wsgc  increa.se  for  a  long  time. 
and  iire  jus'ly  entitled  to  action  during 
Lhi  -  se-^lon  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  it  l.s  extremely  unfor- 
tunat'  th;>t  the  Senator  from  Wa.shing- 
ton  I  Mr  Macvcson)  has  moved  to  table 
the  amendment  As  I  stated  earlier  the 
longer  a  wage  increase  is  ix)stponed.  the 
greater  the  pressure  will  be  for  an  exten- 
sive Increase  ov«?r  too  short  a  period  of 
time:  thir;.  maximizing  th?  inflationsu^ 
and  disemployment  effects  in  the  econ- 
omy. As  the  Senator  from  Washington 


knows,  sizable  imemployment  can  se- 
verely affect  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
or  a  State,  In  fact,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  Senator's  State  particularly  felt  the 
blunt  of  high  unemployment  in  aero- 
space industry  cutbacks. 

If  tlie  projections  of  many  economists 
are  correct,  the  energy  crisis  may  move 
the  current  rate  of  unemployment  from 
4.5  to  8  percent  and  more.  In  fact,  it  has 
teen  reported  in  the  press  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  unreleased 
unemployment  forecasts  of  up  to  14  and 
16  percent  because  of  the  energy  crisis. 
Even  if  unemployment  only  increases  to 
6  percent,  a  disemployment  effect  of  a 
sizable  minimum  wage  increase  next  year 
will  be  significant.  The  Congress  must  be 
extremely  careful  and  stretch  out  any 
incremen^^  in  the  minimum  wage  over  a 
responsible  period  of  time. 

The  amendment  that  Senator  Domi- 
NicK  and  I  have  offered  would  accomplish 
this  goal  In  that  the  last  increment  for 
nonagriculture  employees  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  1977.  The  increase  in 
the  wage  structure  would  be  a  gratJual 
one  with  10  cents  yearly  increments  for 
employees  covered  prior  to  1966  after  the 
initial  30-cent  jump  from  $!  60  The 
same  type  of  gradual  increase  would  be 
true  for  employees  covered  after  1966.  in 
that  after  two  initial  increments  of  20 
cents,  the  remaining  increases  would  be 
10  cents  a  year  from  1975  to  1977. 

This  proposal  is  a  compromise  from 
our  original  position  and  is  quite  close  to 
the  wage  rate  provisions  of  the  vetoed 
bill,  H.R.  7935,  and  to  the  position  ex- 
pressed by  Secretarv-  of  Labor  Brennan. 
In  fact,  when  Senators  review  the  chart 
we  have  attached  with  our  memorandum. 
they  will  ?ee  tliat  the  amendment  before 
them  is  10  cents  higher  than  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year 
and  only  10  cents  less  than  tiie  vetoed 
bill  with  respect  to  initial  increases  for 
employees  covered  prior  to  1966.  Addi- 
tionally, our  amendment  adopts  the  con- 
ference committee  l?.nguage  in  that  It 
implements  wage  Increments  the  first 
day  of  the  .second  full  month  after  enact- 
ment; thus,  if  the  Congress  were  to  enact 
our  proposal,  wage  increments  would 
begin  on  the  1st  of  February  next  year 
for  millions  of  American  workers. 

We  can  see  no  rea.son  why  construc- 
tive Increrr.ents  in  the  minimum  wage 
should  be  held  hostage  to  other  perts 
of  the  minimum  wage  pacVatre  that 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  For  in- 
stance, the  question  of  youth  submini- 
mum for  nonstv'dents  is  an  is5iie  which 
maioritv  staff  of  the  Labor  Ccmmittee 
and  organized  labor  have  expre<^cd  no 
room  for  compromi'^e  whatsoe-^-er  This, 
of  course,  is  unfortunate,  but  a  fact  of 
life  There  are  other  area?  m  which  sig- 
nificant disaTeement  exists  m  that  Sen- 
ators have  problems  with  comT>lete  re- 
peal of  exemptions  urdrr  tlie  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  and  certain  proix>sals 
for  extension  of  coverage 

The  distingui-hed  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfar-e  Com- 
mitt':e  stated  on  the  floor  earlier  thi? 
year  in  reference  to  the  necps.<:ity  of  en- 
acting minimum  wage  legislation: 

I  wouW  say  again  that  the  baflc  Issue 
which  Congress  must  face  now  Ls  whether 
we  are  going  to  provide  an  adequate  wage 
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level  for  millions  of  low-wage  workers  now — 
not   m    1974.   1975,  or   1978.   but   now. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
Senator  Javtts.  stated  on  the  floor: 

The  Issue  before  the  Senate  la  not  whether 
the  minimum  wage  should  be  raised — most 
agree  that  an  increase  Is  warranted — but 
rather  how  much  and  how  soon  it  should  be 
raised  Even  the  mo3t  cursory  glance  at  the 
cost  of  living  figures  shows  that  the  Increases 
provided  for  In  3.  18«1  are,  at  most,  barely 
adequate  to  compensate  low  Income  workers 
for  inflation  since  1966.  the  last  time  min- 
imum  wage  legislation   was  enacted. 

We  are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
anyone  can  move  to  table  Senate  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal.  If  they  do, 
we  feel  that  they  should  be  prepared  to 
bear  the  responsibility  in  prohibiting 
Senate  consideration  of  needed  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage  to  millions  of 
American  workers. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  TAFT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate that  very  much. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  Senator  Tatt  and  I  are  in  total 
agreement  on  this  matter.  We  thought 
that  the  flrst  printed  amendment  and 
the  bill  we  voted  on  earlier  this  year  were 
good  bills.  However,  we  were  defeated  by 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  and.  of  course,  in 
committee.  It  was  obvious  today  from  the 
colloquy  we  had  that  we  would  have  a 
ferocious  debate  on  that  matter  again 
and  that  we  would  have  the  usual  dis- 
agreements we  have  had  in  the  past, 
namely  the  youth  differential,  the  dif- 
ference in  coverage,  the  difference  in 
overtime  fuad  the  question  of  which 
exemptions  are  Icnocked  out. 

Senator  Tatt  auid  I  decided  to  get  awny 
from  the  side  Issues  and  tallt  about  what 
our  chairman  said  was  the  most  im- 
portant single  thing,  and  that  was  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  rate. 

We  have  put  this  in  and  now  have  the 
yeas  and  ntiys  on  the  question.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  Uiis  would,  if  passed, 
give  us  Eui  opportunity  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  and  do  it  this  year  so 
that  we  can  get  on  to  the  other  problems 
In  further  hearings  in  committee  or 
wherever  else  we  might  want  to  do  It. 
We  can  then  see  if  we  can  resolve  the 
questions.  I  do  not  have  any  anticipa- 
tion, frankly,  that  they  can  be  resolved. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  do  it  without 
extended  debate.  And  while  we  may  be 
debating  back  here  in  Washington,  the 
guy  who  Is  getting  $1  60  an  hour  will 
be  stiU  getting  $1  60  an  hour. 

We  would  like  to  see  it  go  up.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said,  if  my 
amendment  had  been  agreed  to  2 
years  ago,  they  would  have  been  at  %2 
now. 

But  no  matter  how  you  slice  It,  you 
jump  from  $1.60  to  $2,  whether  you  do  It 
2  years  ago  or  whether  you  do  It  today, 
and  you  have  got  a  massive  Impact  on 
the  economy  of  this  country.  This  sys- 
tem which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
I  have  suggested  eases  us  into  this 
rather  readily  and  rather  rapidly — $1  80 
within  60  days.  $2  within  a  year — and  we 


will  be  on  our  way  to  get  something  done 
about  the  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
which  I  personally  think  is  needed  and 
is  necessary 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  a 
minute  to  me.  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman? 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Yes;  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  It  the  chairman's 
understanding  that  the  Intent  of  the 
committee  is  that  the  President,  in 
granting  hardship  exemption  to  a  State 
upon  a  finding  of  undue  hardship  or 
no  conservation  of  energy,  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  unusual  situation 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  nearer  to  the  equator 
than  the  continental  States  and  thus 
with  less  variation  between  long  and 
short  days,  and  having  a  commercial  and 
societal  need  to  operate  on  the  same 
time  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  He  may  be  sure  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will,  in 
ironing  out  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  emer- 
gency daylight  saving  time  bills,  ask  that 
full  consideration  be  given  to  the  needs 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  think  we  can 
work  it  out. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the  time 
allocation. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr    President,  what 

Is  the  time  situation?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  13  minutes  remain- 
ing. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
28  minutes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use  within 
the  time  limitation. 

I  am  not  sure  I  followed  completely  the 
logic  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Senator  from  Colorswio. 
but  I  get  the  impression  that  they  feel 
that  this  perfecting  amendment  deals 
with  an  area  of  need  that  is  manifest. 
That  I  agree  with. 

Then  it  is  suggested  that  this  is  an 
area  that  is  not  in  substantial  disagree- 
ment, the  minimum  wage  rate  and  the 
scale  on  which  It  is  increased.  Well.  I 
would  hope  that  is  true,  but  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  way  It  comes  back  from 
the  White  House,  which  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  this  issue.  The  Presi- 
dent had  it  aJter  we  passed  it  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  and  sent  it  down  there, 
and  it  was  vetoed,  and  this  is  the  first 
area  that  the  President  singled  out  in 
his  veto  message  as  a  reason  for  the  veto. 
He  deals  with  and  labors  long  and  hard 
over  the  proposition  that  appealed  to 
him,  tloat  tliis  wage  rate  was  inflation- 
ary and  sharp  Increases  in  the  minimum 
wage  rate  are  inflationary. 

Inflationary.    Inflationary,    when    we 
went  to  $2  an  hour,  and  then  to  $2  20. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great 


appreciation  of  difference  among  Sen- 
ators, but  certainly  when  we  think  wages 
carmot  go  tha'  route  again,  and  we  ptiss 
a  bin,  send  it  down,  and  have  it  vetoed 
because  the  rate  is  inflationary,  I  think 
what  we  have  to  do  is  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  as  we  have  over  the  last 
3  years — not  only  the  rate,  but  how 
it  is  to  be  covered  under  the  basic  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
put  his  finger  on  something  critically  im- 
portant. This  amendment,  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  is  not  repre- 
sented to  us  as  even  an  administration 
measure,  having  administration  backing. 
It  is  essentially  the  idea  of  those  two 
Senators — fine  Senators — which  they  au- 
thored as  Senators.  It  is  Just  like  our 
proposal,  which  at  least  is  composed  of 
the  views  of  the  conferees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  previously. 

So  really,  with  all  respect,  both  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  basic  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  are  very  premature.  We 
have  got  to  act  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment in  which  the  major  people  in  the 
other  body  and  this  body  concur  with 
the  administration;  or  we  have  got  to 
gather  up  enough  strength  to  override 
a  veto.  As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  made  very  clear,  that 
may  be  the  only  course  open  to  us.  In 
which  case,  through  compromise,  we 
would  have  to  involve  the  other  body  as 
well  as  the  Senate.  But  simply  to  sail  into 
this  essentially  original  presentation  of 
two  Senators  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
unwise.  Therefore,  I  very  much  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  proposal. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  any  confusion 
about  the  source  of  the  amendment.  The 
source  of  this  amendment  Is  the  convic- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 
This  is  not  an  administration-Initiated 
move. 

Since  the  point  or  the  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  adminis- 
tration would  go  along  with  the  minimum 
wage  increase  that  we  are  proposing.  If 
Senators  will  look  at  the  second  page 
of  the  material  that  has  been  distributed, 
and  which  each  Senator  has  on  his  desk, 
and  wUl  look  at  the  first  three  lines,  they 
will  be  able  to  make  a  direct  comparison 
between  the  Dominick-Taft  proposal  and 
the  administration  proposal. 

The  only  difference  that  I  can  find  Is 
that  the  administration  bill  would  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  only  slightly 
faster  than  the  Dominlck-Taft  substi- 
tute. We  arrive  at  $2.30  in  1977;  they 
arrive  at  $2,30  In  1976.  That,  for  all  basic 
purposes,  is  the  only  difference.  So  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  administra- 
tion would  not  for  certain  go  along  with 
this  amendment  I  believe  Is  Incorrect.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  administration 
would  do  if  the  measure  were  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 
I  would  strongly  argue,  just  as  I  argued 
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with  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  that  we 
should  not  be  holding  minimum  wage 
increases  hostage  to  other  issues.  I  do 
not  care  what  side  Senators  are  on  with 
respect  to  other  Issues.  The  White  House 
may  tell  us  that  they  have  to  have  a 
wage  differential,  or  we  will  not  have 
a  bill.  I  do  not  think  they  would  do  that. 
I  think  that  basic  justice  for  this  pro- 
posal ought  to  be  enough  to  carry  It 
through  the  White  House  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  Senators  who  are  mov- 
ing in  this  way  wish  a  minimum  wage 
bUl  to  be  passed  at  this  session,  I  think 
that  we  can  come  to  a  compromise  with 
them  and  then  seek  a  compromise  with 
the  other  body.  That,  I  bebeve,  holds 
some  promise.  We  certainly  want  a  mini- 
mum wage  bin.  We  have  contended  for 
it  for  a  long  time.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  the  way  to  get  at  it.  These  extrap- 
olations that  maybe  It  Is  and  maybe  It 
Is  not  close  to  what  the  administration 
wants,  the  administration  may  change 
its  mind— It  has  done  it  before — because 
of  an  energy  crisis,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son. So  even  if  we  did  what  our  col- 
leagues want  us  to  do,  the  President 
might  veto  this  bill,  and  we  would  be 
not  one  step  further  along,  but  would 
be  further  l)ehind  than  we  are  today. 

Thus,  I  deeply  believe  that  these  steps, 
which  are  well  intentloned,  are  prema- 
ture, that  the  road  Is  clear  by  which  we 
might  get  some  action,  but  this  is  not  it. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
decide  accordingly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  reply  for  the  record — because  I  do  not 
think  we  are  convincing  anyone  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment  one  way  or  the 
other — but  I  want  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Both  he  and  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  said  the 
crucial  issue  is  to  try  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  this  who  are  under  it. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  does.  It 
gets  away  from  all  the  other  issues  which 
have  created  the  problem.  We  can  argue 
about  the  other  issues  this  year,  next 
year,  whenever  It  may  be,  but  in  the 
meanwhile,  people  who  are  under  mini- 
mum wage  are  not  getting  the  Increase 
they  deserve.  If  we  vote  for  this,  they  will 
get  it,  and  we  can  argue  out  the  other 
Issues  later. 

I  would  be  happy  to  commit  myself — 
for  whatever  good  that  will  do — to  try 
to  urge  upon  our  House  colleagues  and 
also  the  administration,  to  adopt  this.  If 
it  Is  pa.ssed  today. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  short  statement  of 
about  2  minutes.  I  have  voted  for  mini- 
mum wage  bills,  I  guess,  long  before  any- 
(Mie  who  is  now  in  this  Chamber  that  I 
can  see.  It  has  been  a  struggle  year  by 
year.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position 
of  stymieing  or  doing  anything  tiiat 
would  prevent  some  reasonable  minimum 
wage.  But  this  Is  a  matter  that  the  com- 
mittees have  been  working  on.  This  is  a 
matter  on  which  the  Senate  should  have 
more  notice  as  to  what  the  proposals  are. 


I  listened  intently  to  the  debate  and  I 
am  not  quite  sure  Just  what  the  pro- 
posals are  or  what  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  minimum  wage  bill  proposed  by 
Senator  Dominick  will  be.  I  do  not  like 
to  be  put  In  the  position  that  I  am 
against  any  improvement  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  I  am  not.  For  the  past  38 
years  I  have  voted  for  them.  So  I  do  not 
want  to  be  put  In  that  position.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  forgive 
me,  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  do  in  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  I  would  have  to  call  in 
people  who  were  expert  on  the  proposal 
and  know  all  about  it.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  this. 

So,  therefore,  I  am  restrained  a  little 
bit  but  I  must  make  a  motion  to  table 
the  Dominick  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scotti  .  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  Is  not  in  order  until  all  time 
has  expired  on  the  pmendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  my  motion  In  or- 
der? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  all 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  make  the  motion 
to  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [continu- 
ing]. Of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  all 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

'.At.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yielded  back  my  time  yet.  How  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  wait  until  the 
Senator  has  consumed  his  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
anticipate  taking  a  great  deal  more  time. 
I  was  ready  to  yield  back  my  time,  but 
this  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  so  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  every  Senator, 
including  the  distinguished  chairman, 
understands  what  the  proposal  is. 

The  proposal  is  very,  very  simple; 
that  is,  to  change  no  provision,  no  tech- 
nical provision  at  all  In  the  minimum 
wage  law,  as  to  coverage,  as  to  the  youth 
differential,  as  to  the  exemptions,  or 
anything  else,  other  than  the  minimum 
wage  rate.  That  is  the  only  issue  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

We  have  distributed  to  every  Sena- 
tor's office  a  memorandum  which  indi- 
cates exactly  what  the  minimum  wage 
would  be.  Let  me  repeat  it  here  again. 

The  amendment  would  raise  the  pres- 
ent minimum  for  nonfarm,  pre-1966  em- 
ployees, t-o  $1  90  the  flrst  day  of  second 
full  month  after  the  bill  goes  into  effect; 
$2  a  year  thereafter;  $2.10  a  year  there- 
after; $2.20  a  year  thereafter;  and  $2.30 
In  the  final  year,  which  will  be  1977,  I 
believe. 

As  to  the  pre-1966  employees,  it  will 
be  $1.80.  $2.  $210,  $2.20,  $2.30.  For 
the  farm  employees.  $1.50.  $1.70.  $2.  So 
there  is  no  change. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  not  been  in  the 
Senate  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  distin- 
gidshed  chairman,  but  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  go  to  any  con- 


ference and  understand  the  Issues  con- 
tained in  a  minimum  wage  bill.  I  know 
he  has  the  great  knowledge  to  handle 
the  problem  most  competently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  table  the  Dominick  amendment. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 
Mr.    JAVITS.    As    I    understand   the 

motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
cannot  hear  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  Would  the  Senator 
please  restate  his  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Is  this  a  motion  to  table  the 
Dominick  amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  my  motion, 
yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment is  tabled,  does  that  table,  then,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  both  amendments 
go  together. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
vote.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  have  a  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Washington  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
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nung  iMr.  McOm),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIiitybk).  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tu.- 
MADGE>  are  necessarily  ateent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  I>akota  iMr  McGovtrn)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  oCBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr  SYnnrcTON)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  tf  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  McIntybe)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGk).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr  P«ll)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovirn) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr) 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  atjsent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CxTi- 
Tis)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pacx- 
W(X)D)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gtm- 
NEY)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 


Aboivezk 

Alkea 

AUea 

Bayb 

BenU«n 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooka 

Burdlck 

Bjrrd.  R;>ben  C. 

Cannon 

Cas* 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Craaatom 

Eaglrton 

Crvln 


Bartlett 

Be  all 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckler 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.  Jr. 
Cotton 
Dote 
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TEAS— 65 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartka 

Hatbavajr 

HoUiu^ 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackaoa 

Javlta 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuaon 

Man'fleld 

lLtatt>la« 

McTi-lale 
Moatoya 
Moas 

Muakla 
Nelson 

NATS— 29 

Domeald 

Domlnlck 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Foas 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Praxmlr* 

Randolph 

BlblcoB 

Bchwelker 

Scott.  Basb 

Scott. 

wmiamL. 
Bparkman 
Stafford 
Steimia 
Stevens 
Sterenson 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WUlia 


Hatfield 

HeliKS 

HruakB 

I<ong 


McCleUaa 

McCIure 

Metcalf 

Nunn 

Roth 

SaxlM 

Tart 

Thurmoad 

Tower 

Young 


NOT  VOTtNO — 16 

Baker  Haskell  Packwoo* 

Curtis  Bushas  PeU 

Pulbright  Inouya  Symington 

Ooldwater  McOee  Talmadge 

OrUn  McOoTM-B 

Gurney  Mclntyre 


So  Mr  MACinrsow's  motion  to  table 
Mr.  Domtwick's  amendment  'No.  718> 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President, 
with  the  vote  just  concluded  the  Senate 
broke  its  alltlme  record  for  the  number 
of  votes  cast  In  a  single  session  of  Con- 
gress. We  are  up  to  533  now — the  old  rec- 
ord was  532.  achieved  last  year. 

Alttiough  the  single-session  record  was 
set  last  year,  the  92d  Congress  with  955 
votes  fell  short  of  the  whopping  alltime 
high  47th  Congress  In  wtilch  the  Senate 


cast  986  votes.  The  93d  Congress  seems 
well  on  Its  way  to  breaking  that  record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa ( Mr.  Baktlktt  ) . 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ads 
unanimous  consent  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  mv  amendment  No.  756. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  The  yeas  and  nays  are 

ordered 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 
ing for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator asked  unanimous  consent.  Is  there 
objection?   Without  objection.  It  is  so 

ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
object  for  the  time  being,  just  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  Senator  from 
Wa^ilngton  a  chance  to  establish  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  two  amend- 
ments. On  the  one  I  discussed  with  the 
Senator,  I  did  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  We  are 
g^ing  to  Euxept  that  one. 

It  Is  getting  so  around  here  that  if 
somebody  moves  to  take  a  conuna  from 
line  15  and  add  It  to  line  17  and  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill  says.  "You 
are  right.  It  belongs  on  line  17.  I  will 
accept  It."  the  next  comment  Is,  "Yeas 
and  navs."  [Laughter  1 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
move my  objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  reserving 
th2  right  to  object,  are  the  yeas  and  nays 
being  requested  on  an  amendment  when 
we  do  not  know  what  it  Is? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment  No.  756.  a 

printed  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OPFICHSR.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President.  I  have 

at  the  desk  an  unpnnted  amendment, 

which  I  now  call  up  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  read  the  amendment. 

The  second  assi.stant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  after  line  8.  »dd  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"The  SacretAry  of  Interior.  In  coordtntaion 
with  the  Secretary  of  TraasportaUon  ahall 
InvesUgata  the  effect  of  this  act  upon  |  traffic 
safety,  including  thej  safety  of  children  trav- 
eling to  and  from  school  and  shall  Investigate 
the  effect  on  the  hour  for  opening  of  schools 
and  shall  nmke  an  Interim  report,  such  re- 
port to  Incltide  the  ectunatad  sAvlnga  of  en- 
ergy and  tha  total  effect  Impact  of  this  act 
to  the  PreslBtent  aJid  Congreae  not  later  than 
June  80.  19T4." 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  Is  very  simple. 
It  merely  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  In  coordination  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  to  make  an  In- 
terim report.  That  is  required  Ju5t  ex- 
actly 1  year  later  by  the  bill  a.s  It  nrrw 
stands. 


It  Is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  agreeable  with  the  Senator 

from  Washington.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  would  just  like 

to  point  out  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  The  Senator  has 
two  amendments,  one  which  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  accept.  The  other  is  a  funda- 
mental amendment.  One  proposes  a 
study.  The  other  one  the  Senator  is  pro- 
posing now  Is  very  fundamental. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  It  is  the  other  way 
around. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  makes  daylight 
saving  time  only   1   year  Instead  of  2 

vears.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No.  If  I  may  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, chairman  of  the  commlttre.  this 
Is  not  the  one  I  asked  for  the  yca.s  and 
nays  on.  The  one  we  have  before  us  now 
Is  the  one  to  wiilch  the  Senator  from 
Washington   agreed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Has  that  been 
pa.ssed  on? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  No.  I  just  made  my 
opening  remarks,  which  were  very  simply 
that  It  calls  for  a  study  1  year  ahead  of 
the  date  provided  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  ray  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  had  asked  for 
recognition. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  will  i.  k  U."  S-na- 
tor  from  Kentucky  on  which  amend- 
ment he  is  going  to  speak. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  pending 
amendment. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  vrell 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON  Mr  PrcMdent,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  lliat  this  \f.  an- 
other demonstration  of  the  unwisdom 
of  the  legislation  we  are  considering. 
The  legislation  alreadv  rail  f  ir  a  sturtv 
to  see  whether  or  not  this  lecrtslatirtn  u1i; 
In  fact  do  what  the  prr.t  oTv-nt,-^  say  it 
ought  to  do.  and  that  Is  whether  or  not 
it  will  conserve  enerpy  .\va\  now  at  least 
one  Member  of  thLs  body  flmi^  It  n.-ce.s- 
sary  that  a  study  al-w  be  mad"  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this  leKt<;latlon  will 
adversely  affect  the  safety  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country. 

I  just  would  like  Senators  to  keep  in 
mind  the  nature  of  the  legislation  we  are 
passing  as  we  move  forward  on  this  bill 
to  pTO%ide  for  year -around  daylight  sav- 
ing time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  May  I  say  to  the 
dljtingnlsijed  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  the  purpose  of  this  aineiidmrnt  is 
to  require  an  interim  ptudy  to  be  made 
available  to  the  ConKie"^.  the  President, 
and  the  people  so  they  can  ft.«i.<^ess,  as 
best  they  can,  next  year  the  remits  and 
effects  of  this  net  on  all  cencei-ned  and 
the  savlng5   that   would   be   renllred  to 
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energy.  So  it  expedites  the  availability 
of  informaUon  for  the  purpose  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  make  a  judg- 
ment on  the  act  we  are  about  to  pass. 
I  think  that  is  very  vital  and  very 
Important. 

Mr.    COOK.   Mr.  President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment,  and  I  assume  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
has  no  objecUon  to  it,  either.  The  only 
point  he  is  making— and  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  it^is  that  we  have  teen  told  by 
the  managers  of  the  bill  and  by  those 
who  conducted  the  hearings  that  it  is 
going  to  save  between  1  and  1.5  percent 
of  the  energy  required  throughout  the 
country. 

What  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
saying  is  that  he  wants  a  study  to  be 
made  to  determine  whether  this  is  true 
or  not.  He  is  also  saying  he  wants  to 
find  how  this  relates  to  the  safety  of 
the  children,  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
I  want  to  say  to  him  I  am  not  really 
sure  what  kind  of  job  the  department  is 
going  to  do,  because  I  think  any  of  us 
who  call  any  of  our  school  superintend- 
ents will  find  theniselves  In  the  position — 
that  this  Senator  from  Kentucky  does; 
that  Is,  that — where  sunrise  is  not  going 
to  be  until  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
number  of  difficulties  arise.  Wc  do  not 
know  how  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  the 
6itu?.tion  of  sending  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  to  school  in  the  dark.  I 
do  not  know  what  might  be  studied  to 
make  that  deter-ninition.  We  can  tell 
you  already  that  the  solar  charts  of 
where  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  I  come  from  shows  that  if  this  bill 
goes  into  effect  in  its  present  form  that 
from  January  1  to  January  10  the  sun  is 
going  to  come  up  in  our  con.munities  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  from 
January  11  until  the  20th  it  is  going  to 
come  up  at  8:59.  We  have  gained  1  min- 
ute. 

Even  If  we  say  that  our  schools  ought 
to  start  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  our 
children  are  going  to  have  to  be  picked 
up  by  school  buses  in  the  dark  to  get 
there  by  sunrise. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
believe  this  amendment  would  not  only 
have  the  effect  of  showing  the  effects  on 
the  hour  of  cunrise,  but  the  effect  on  the 
schoolchildren  of  this  country  and  the 
results  that  will  be  realized  in  the  saving 
of  energy.  So  I  hope  it  will  be  an  effectual 
survey  and  available  to  the  people  of 
this  country  so  they  can  judge  whether 
or  not  this  body  or  the  other  body  should 
continue  this  legislation. 

This  is  an  experimental  type  of  ap- 
proach, and  I  think  it  Is  vital  that  we  take 
a  look  at  it  this  first  winter. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  before,  tiie  committee  is  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
tho  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT    KG.    756 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  756. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  beginning  In  line  4,  strike  out 
the  phrace  "and  during  the  period  which 
commences  at  2  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  October  1974  and  which  ends 
at  2  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  April  1975,". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  real- 
ize that  if  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
the  section  that  was  just  amended  would 
have  to  be  altered  in  order  to  conform. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
lop  off  1  year  so  that  the  period  affected 
by  the  bill  would  be  a  little  over  1  year. 
I  believe  it  would  give  ample  opportunity 
for  a  study  to  determine  just  what  effect 
there  is  on  schoolchildren  traveling  to 
and  from  schools  and  on  their  parents 
and  what  the  effect  would  be  in  the  sav- 
ings of  energy. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  some  de- 
cisions from  very  reputable  people  who 
claim  that  there  will  be  a  rather  large 
savings  of  energy.  I  certainly  hope  this 
is  the  case.  However,  I  also  realize  that  in 
our  State,  which  Is  on  the  western  side 
of  the  central  time  zone,  currently  those 
youngsters  who  are  going  to  schools  from 
the  rural  areas  and  within  the  city  by 
bus  transportation  are  standing  in  the 
streets  at  the  corners  along  thorough- 
fares and  highways  at  a  very  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  1  hour  or  1  Vz  hours  prior 
to  sumlse.  This,  of  course,  has  its  danger. 
This  proposal  which  is  certainly  in  the 
Interest  of  conserving  energy  would  re- 
quire them  to  stand  out  there  1  hour 
earlier. 

I  realize  that  the  argument  could  be 
made  that  the  hours  of  school  could  be 
changed.  However,  I  am  not  certain  they 
could  be  changed  so  readily  as  people 
contend,  because  there  are  other  incon- 
veniences created  If  the  hour  is  adjusted, 
and  that  is  why  the  hour  is  the  way  it  is 
now. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  with  this  amend- 
ment in  it  would  conform  with  the  time 
schedule  as  originally  Introduced,  would 
provide  sufficient  time  in  order  to 
assess  the  value  of  this  program  as  to  the 
savings  in  energy,  and  also  the  effect  of 
the  program  as  to  the  dislocation  or  as 
to  the  effect  on  the  schoolchildren  who 
are  standing  on  the  streets  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  the  mornings  waiting  for 
their  buses  to  take  them  to  school. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  this 
body  to  know  exactly  what  this  effect 
may  be.  I  certainly  do  not  claim  that  I 
know  what  it  will  be.  However,  I  do 
think  that  this  Is  somewhat  of  an  experi- 
mental approach.  I  plan  to  support  it. 
However.  I  also  think  that  it  makes  more 
sense  for  this  body  to  have  all  of  the 
studies  that  we  could  have  by  April  of 


next  year  and  have  the  summer  and  early 
fall  to  evaluate  whether  we  want  to  enter 
into  this  act. 

Our  decision  could  depend  upon  the 
situation  with  energy  and  what  effect  the 
bill  would  have  had  on  the  schoolchildren 
and  the  other  people  of  this  Nation. 

So,  while  this  is  one  approach,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
bill  or  hampering  it.  I  believe  it  gives  us 
an  ample  opportunity  to  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  whether  to  continue  with  it 
next  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  oppose  this  amendment. 
Th3  committee  went  into  this  matter 
and  whether  daylight  saving  time 
should  bo  1  or  2  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  members  of  the  committee 
want  3d  to  provide  that  it  would  have  iio 
time  limitation  at  all. 

We  finally  arrived  at  2  years  which 
is  the  same  time  set  by  the  House  bill. 
This  amendment  would  limit  it  to  1 
year.  That  is  not  satisfactory  at  all.  We 
do  not  know  what  our  experience  may  be 
in  this  matter  of  year  round  daylight 
saving  lime.  So,  I  wou'd  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frjm  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
regret  that  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. His  purpose  is  excellent.  I  think 
he  is  right  that  we  dD  not  know  with 
certitude.  We  must  study  how  this  thing 
is  going  to  work.  However,  we  have  al- 
ready accepted  a  very  go^d  amendment 
which  calls  for  an  interim  report  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anyone  in 
the  Senate,  except  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  that  can  per- 
sonally testify  about  the  vicissitudes  and 
problems  that  come  when  anyone  starts 
monkeying  with  time,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  the  one. 

I  well  remember  that  for  4  long 
years — through  two  Congresses — I  was 
requested  not  to  take  away  from  the 
States  their  right  to  elect  what  stand- 
ard of  time  they  wanted  to  observe.  For 
4  long  years  we  fought  that  issue. 

My  experience  is  that  any  time  we  try 
to  do  anything  about  the  time  situation 
we  encounter  controversy.  I  am  not  blam- 
ing anyone  since  it  is  a  subject  that  the 
people  in  the  country  worry  about. 

If  we  can  pass  this  bill  with  the  Sena- 
tor's study  amendment  to  alert  us  to  any 
trouble,  we  can  do  something  about  it. 

We  also  have  on  page  5  of  the  bill  the 
following  provision  which  we  carefully 
included  in  the  bill: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  If  a  State,  by  proclamation  of  Its  Gover- 
nor, makes  a  finding  prlcr  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  period  of  advanced  time  under  this 
subssctlcn  that  an  exemption  from  the  oper- 
ation of  this  subsection  or  a  rellnement  of 
time  zone  limits  Is  necessary  to  avoid  undue 
hardship  or  to  conserve  fuel  In  such  State  or 
part  thereof,  the  President  may  grant  such 
exempton  or  reallnement. 

We  have  that  provision  in  as  a  safety 
valve.  Certainly,  if  a  Governor  of  a  State 
approaches  the  President  with  a  worthy 
cause,  it  will  be  given  every  considera- 
tion. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  other  amendment,  let  us  not 
doom  ourselves  to  have  inevitably  to 
march  up  the  hill  and  back  down  again 
within  1  year. 

If  the  thing  works  fairly  well  and  the 
President  Is  cooperative  where  hardships 
are  Involved,  it  wtD  work  out  satisfacto- 
rily. Let  us  not  agree  to  take  it  up  again 
next  year. 

I  think  the  other  amendment  was  a 
good  amendment.  It  was  agreed  to.  I 
would  have  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  support  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  on  his  first  amendment,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate,  we  will  have 
a  study  and  a  determination  of  the  study 
within  1  year  of  the  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation. That  would  preclude  us  from 
canceling  it  out  1  year  hence  In  case  the 
report  is  constructive 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  with  greatest  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  who  is  nat- 
urally prudent,  if  this  does  not  work  or 
if  It  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  schools, 
the  people  studying  this  will  report  back 
to  the  Senate  He  also  will  get  enough 
complaints  so  that  Congress  will  act. 

Mr  DOMENICl  So  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing that  we  are  gambling  on  the  long 
side,  but  we  can  bring  it  back  into  focus 
if  we  need  to.  and  the  Senator  would 
rather  do  that  than  having.  1  year  hence, 
to  do  it  all  over  again. 

Mr  COTTON.  To  have  to  do  it  all  over 
again,  that  Is  exactly  what  I  am  saying. 
And.  I  am  sure  that  if  this  works  a  hard- 
ship, every  Member  of  Congress  will  hear 
from  his  folks  fE«t  enough  so  that  we  can 
remsdy  It.  That  is  exactly  my  point. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  I  would  comment  that 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  by  submitting  his  first 
amendment,  has  contributed  consider- 
ably to  our  ability  to  evaluate  to  a  thor- 
ough nmnner  the  entire  qnestlon. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I.  too.  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STKVENSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COTTON  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
gutshed  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  think  I  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  tn  that  the  bill  I  Introduced 
provided  for  a  1-year  experimental  pe- 
riod, with  a  study  during  that  1-year 
period.  But  all  of  the  witnesses  tn  the 
hearings  on  that  subject,  including  the 
witnesses  from  the  OfUce  of  Energy 
Conservation,  testified  that  it  would  take 
more  than  1  year. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  we 
cha;.*;et:  l..<-  ;.r.l  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
penoU  A  ^  >  -ar  period  is  essentlid  to 
«S8ur>e  'JiA'.  Here  are  studiee  The  Sen- 
ator fnm  N"w  Mf-xiro  mentioned  that 
If  before  the  end  of  that  2-year  period 
fViar-c  .c  ii-,  ipfprtrn  •■or,^-,^  OT  somc  othcr 
ija.si.-*  f -r  -fny-liKltn?  ihat  the  savings 
nr<>  r.r>-.  «;rRr\;^ant  t.')^Q  Congress  coaW 
.'»<-«r-..<;  i-.r  i^-  fi  ft*'*-'in tinuc  the  year- 
round  fi*''  i«rht  savmg  thne.  but  at  this 
point  1;  \,  .  tars  to  be  absoluteli'  essm- 
tial  to  provide  for  a  2-year  experimental 


period.  In  order  to  assure  a  thorough 

study.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BARTLFTT  Mr  President.  I  thank 
very  much  the  dLstingulshed  Senators 
from  Wasliington.  New  Hampshire.  New 
Mexico,  and  Illinois.  I  know  that  their 
interest  here  lies  in  saving  energy,  and 
also  in  having  a  very  sincere  concern 
for  all  those  who  would  be  affected  by 
this  bill,  particularly  the  schoolchildren. 
I  think  the  SensOor  from  New  Hamp- 
shire described  my  feelings  as  well  as 
his  own  very  accurately.  I  guess  where 
I  differ  is  that  while  I  would  certainly 
recognize  that  If  the  effect  of  this  bill 
happened  to  be  very  bad  for  the  young 
people  and  schoolchildren.  I  would  ex- 
pect we  would  act  very  quickly  next  year, 
and  not  continue  It  as  least  sis  It  is  de- 
signed now.  on  the  other  hand,  If  there 
were  some  unfairness  or  some  question  as 
to  whether  this  did  affect  some  children 
In  certain  time  zones  or  psu"ts  of  time 
zones  more  adversely  than  others.  I  can 
see  where.  If  the  bill  were  automati- 
cally carried  through  for  another  year, 
there  would  have  to  be  another  march 
up  the  hill,  and  because  this  does  affect 
the  schoolchildren,  and  will  possibly  af- 
fect them  adversely.  I  think  It  Is  very 
wLse  and  prudent  for  us  to  take  that 
march  up  the  hill.  If  that  Is  what  Is  re- 
quired. In  order  to  save  the  energy. 

Certainly  I  favor  saving  energy.  I  have 
Introduced  bills  to  do  that,  that  were  de- 
signed to  encourage  car  pooling  and  en- 
courage smaller  cars,  but  I  do  have  a 
concern,  and  I  guess  I  would  put  the  pri- 
ority on  that  concern  and  be  willing  to 
take  enough  effort,  if  required,  to  extend 
this  tn  the  future  as  long  as  we  might 
consider  that  the  emergency  conditions 
exist. 

I  would  Inform  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  MAGNU80N  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scorrr) .  All  remaining  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  ts 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  <No.  756^ 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Bartlett>  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
PTJLBRicHTt,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
<Mr.  Haskkil>.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HucHKS).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
<Mr  IitOTTTE).  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr  McGeiV  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <Mr  McInttre>.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr  Tahiadce>, 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STENras>  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOoveun)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
PzLL  I  are  absent  on  ofHoial  business. 

I  also  armoTince  that  the  Senator  from 
Misscrurt  'Mr  SntmcTcw^  Is  absent  be- 
catoe  of  Qlne«. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  I  annourice  tJmt 
the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.spe  iVIr  H\k 
K»>,  the  Senator  from  Mirhipin  iMr 
ORirrn»> .  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizonn  'Mr  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

TTie  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  >  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pctct)  would  vote 
"nay.- 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr  BAKTUtTT's  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

The  PRKSIDINa  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wi.i  t>e  .niutrtl 

The  legislative  rlerk  [i  occeded  to  read 
the  amendment 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pre.sidf  at,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  furtlier  reading  of 
the  amrnJ:n.-:il  t  •  dispensed  with 

The  I'lctiSlDINii  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  prmted 
tn  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tha  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  following 
i.ew  section 

^BC.  &.  NoHi  iUusuindlng  any  Cher  provl- 
skxn  of  law.  the  Piej(ld«nt  ot  the  United 
States.  bU  delegate,  or  any  ot.h£f  dcptartxaeiit. 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  shall  take  no  action,  involving  the 
carrvlnf  tnit  of  anv  errwreerK-y  etwrpy  ra- 
U  nliiR  (IT  r.  nsTiiiUon  vrotrr'im  tn»  Uvlnj? 
the  lUlcxaitioa  of  renncd  petrolrum  jiroducl* 
a:ii  >in{  users,  or  involTtni  restrtcuona  oo 
ainounta  thereof  which  mft>  f  t  ■  i  ^rs. 
which  would  result  In  unreaaouahle  dlscrUnl- 
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nations  among  such  users  or  classes  of  users, 
or  in  an  unreasonable  classification  of  such 
users:  Provided,  however.  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  actions  taken  under  the 
authority  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  as  amended. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tliis  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  deaj  with  a  problem 
lliat  Is  intrinsic  within  any  fuel  alloca- 
tion pro!n"am — the  problem  of  equitable 
distribution. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  what  an  equi- 
table distribution  might  be.  Generally,  it 
would  seem  fair  and  equitable  to  require 
that  every  sector  of  the  economy  bear  an 
equal  percentage  of  the  total  reduction 
required  by  the  shortage.  Yet  this  pre- 
cludes giving  a  specific  usage  or  an 
emergency  need  special  consideration. 
The  equity  requirement,  combined  with 
the  desirability  of  maintaining  flexibility 
in  any  allocation  program,  makes  it 
nearly  an  impossible  task  to  legislatively 
define  what  an  equitable  program  would 
be. 

But  though  the  task  is  diSicult,  I  do 
feel  that  it  is  essential  that  we  demon- 
strate clearly  a  legislative  intent  that 
any  allocation  program  be  as  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  sectors  of  the  economy  as 
is  possible,  given  the  flexibility  that  is 
reqiiired. 

I  am  therefore  offering  this  amend- 
ment which  would  require  that  any  allo- 
cation program  whicjh  has  been  made 
operative  to  date  or  which  shall  be  made 
operative  hereafter  shall  not  unreason- 
ably discriminate  among  users  or  classes 
of  users. 

The  need  for  such  an  amendment  was 
illustrated  by  the  recent  fuel  allocation 
reductions  imposed  upon  the  general 
aviation  industry.  As  initially  an- 
nounced, a  42-percent  reduction  in  fuel 
for  general  aviation  would  have  been 
implemented,  even  though  commercial 
aviation  was  reduced  by  a  substantially 
smaller  percentage  and  other  modes  of 
transportation  would  have  incurred  an 
even  smaller  reduction  in  fuel  alloca- 
tions. Since  the  initial  allocation  reduc- 
tion was  announced,  the  administration 
has  modified  its  proposed  reductions,  and 
it  now  appears  that  only  about  a  25- 
percent  overall  reduction  in  fuel  will  be 
imposed  on  the  general  aviation  in- 
dustry. Yet  in  the  1-week  period  follow- 
ing announcement  of  the  42-percent  re- 
duction proposal,  the  impact  on  the  gen- 
eral aviation  industry,  in  general,  and  on 
Wichita,  Kans.— the  leading  city  in  the 
general  aviation  industry — was  almost 
unbelievable. 

More  than  2,400  employees  were  laid 
off  at  a  plant  in  Wichita,  and  without  the 
adjustments  which  were  later  made  by 
the  administration,  it  is  estimated  that 
as  many  as  8,000  aviation  employees 
could  have  lost  their  Jobs  in  Wichita 
alone,  and  as  many  as  100,000  jobs  would 
have  been  Jeopardized  nationwide.  When 
the  impact  of  the  aviation  job  reduction 
is  measured  on  the  total  economy  it  is 
estimated  that  this  could  have  c(5st  the 
city  of  Wichita  20,000  JuU«;  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  250,000  jot^-,  over  the  next 
few  raonuhs. 

The  Impact  of  ilie  decision  regarding 
general  aviation  fuel  cJlocatlon  was  so 
great  that  special  siction  wks  needed.  In 
CXrX 248»— Part  30 
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allocation  would  have  had  on  the  econ- 
omy of  Wichita  and  numerous  other 
cities  across  the  country  gave  the  Issue  a 
priority  of  a  different  nature  which  de- 
served special  consideration,  given  the 
existing  needs  and  fuel  supplies. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
is  intended  to  expre.ss  legislatively  the 
concept  that  the  allocation  program 
should  not  unreasonably  discriminate 
among  various  users  and  classification 
of  users.  It  requires  that  pleasure  driv- 
ing not  be  given  a  higher  priority  than 
pleasure  flying,  that  business  driving  not 
be  treated  differently  than  business  fly- 
ing— in  other  words,  tliat  there  be  no  dis- 
crimination between  users  and  classes  of 
users  of  fuel  for  a  given  purpose. 

The  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
destroy  the  flexibility  of  the  program.  It 
will  not  prevent  fuel  allocations  from 
reflecting  priority  or  emergency  needs.  If 
additional  fuel  supplies  are  needed  In 
agriculture  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  food,  or  if  additional  supplies  of 
fuel  are  needed  for  home  heating  pui- 
poses,  the  emergency  needs  must  be  met. 
But  considering  the  limited  supplies  of 
fuel  that  are  available,  we  must  insure 
that  classes  of  users  or  indmdual  users 
of  fuels  which  have  equal  priorities  be 
equally  treated.  All  users  of  fuel  having 
the  same  prionty  should  bear  equally  the 
burden  of  the  fuel  shortage. 

The  amendment  I  am  now  proposing 
limits  the  administraitve  discretion 
which  Congress  allows  the  President  im- 
der  any  fuel  allocation  authority.  But  at 
the  same  time,  it  does  not  tie  the  hands 
of  the  administration  or  take  away  the 
flexibility  needed  to  meet  emergency  sit- 
uations. It  would  prevent  arbitrary  de- 
cisions from  being  rendered.  It  would  also 
prevent  any  user  or  classification  of 
user  from  being  unfairly  treated  because 
of  its  high  visibility  because  it  would 
serve  as  a  good  example  of  our  effort  to 
limit  fuel  consumption.  It  would  also 
prevent  decisions  from  being  made  for 
purely  political  reasons. 

The  life  of  every  American  will  be 
affected  by  the  fuel  shortages,  and  we 
must  all  bear  our  share  of  the  incon- 
veniences, burdens,  economic  hardships, 
and  difficulties  which  are  .sure  to  come 
In  the  next  few  months.  But  it  Is  im- 
portant, and  I  feel  Congiess  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, of  assuring  tliat  tlie  bur- 
den of  the  fuel  shortage  be  distributed 
equitably  among  Americans  and  sectors 
of  the  economy.  I  therefore  urge  ray 
colleagues  to  consider  my  amendment 
favorably  in  the  interest  of  in.suring  that, 
in  tins  difficult  energy  cri.sis.  the  sacri- 
fices which  are  sure  to  be  required,  may 
be  .shared  as  equitably  and  fairly  a=.  ix)s- 
.sible. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  p.-lnted  in  tlie  Record  an 
editorial  publLshcd  m  the  Wicliila  Eagle 
of  November  28  1973.  and  a  leUer  dated 
December  1.  1973,  addressed  to  me.  from 
James  B.  Taylor,  vice  president  of  Cess- 
na, Citation. 


desired  insofar  as  a  fair  and  equitable  over- 
all solution  to  the  present  crisis  Is  concerned. 
Some  proposals  are  broad  enough  lu  scope 
to  affect  all  parties  in  an  equal  manner. 
Others  will  cause  undue  hardship  on  certain 
segments  of  Industry  and  the  population. 
The  reduction  of  home  heating  oil  to  resi- 
dential, commercial  und  Industrial  users,  the 
closing  of  service  stations  on  Sundays,  the 
allocation  of  airline  Jet  fuel,  the  reduction  la 
speed  limits,  the  ban  on  residential  orna- 
mental lighting  and  unnecessary  commercial 
lighting  at  least  have  some  semblance  of  uni- 
formity in  application.  However,  the  pro- 
posed 40  per  cent  fuel  cut  for  business  flying 
Is  not  only  dlscrlmmatory  but  dangerous  in 
Its  Implications. 

Executives  of  Beech,  Cessna  and  Gatee 
Lezirjet  are  unanimous  tn  criticizing  the  pro- 
posed highly  restrictive  fuel  regulations  ou 
business  and  general  aviation  as  a  whole. 
Layoffs  are  already  being  felt  In  the  general 
aviation  field  and  the  Impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  will  cause  severe 
hardships  if  implemented. 

It  Is  ridiculous  and  unfair  to  concentrate 
the  heaviest  restrictions  in  an  area  which 
consumes  only  seven -tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  fuel  used  In  all  transportation. 

This  seems  to  be  only  a  further  extension 
of  governmental  pressures  to  undermine  the 
viability  of  general  aviation  as  a  whole.  Even 
without  the  proposed  fuel  restrictions,  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  high- 
handed bureaucratic  approach  in  regulating 
general  aviation  continues  to  undermine  the 
health  and  future  growth  posslbUltles  of  a 
very  Important  segment  of  the  American 
economy.  Equipment  requirements,  cost  allo- 
cation recommendations,  general  aviation 
services  reductions,  etc.,  clearly  indicate  the 
altitude  of  the  administration  towards  gen- 
eral aviation. 

Citizens  should  write  their  senators  and 
respective  representatives  to  express  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  aviation  fuel  proposal 
and  at  the  same  time  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  aviation  industry. 

Government  listens  only  if  the  public 
speakjs  loudly. 

Cessna  /Ctt  ation. 
December  1,  1973. 
Hon.  Bob  Dout, 

The  U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deak  Bob:  In  attempting  to  reduce  Amer- 
icas fuel  consumption  by  17  per  cent  during 
the  energy  crisis.  President  Nixon  has  singled 
out  one  Industry — general  aviation — for  a 
staggering  PIPTTT  per   cent   cutback! 

This  is  to  urge  your  prompt  and  vocal  sup- 
port of  pending  legislation  SR  2589  to  cor- 
rect this  damaging  Inequity. 

The  President's  proposal  can  only  be  based 
on  two  totally  false  conceptions. 

First:  That  general  aviation  flying  Is 
largely  for  non-essential,  recreational  pur- 
poses, and 

Second:  That  It  accotmts  for  a  signifi- 
cantly large  portion  of  the  nation's  fuel 
usage. 

Neither  of  these  assumptions  Is  even  close 
to  the  truth. 

The  Fact:  Fully  70  per  cent  of  general 
aviation  flying  Is  for  business  and  com- 
mercial purposes. 

General  aviation  planes  transport  70  mil- 
lion .Americans  a  year  This  L«  33  percent  of 
.M.L  VS    intercity   sir   passe:;i?er8. 

Most  business  flights  are  between  the  na- 
tion'* 10,000  secondary  alrporta.  which  are 
not  served  by  ANY  commercial  airline. 
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The  Pact  0«nena  avlAtlon  •ceonnts  for 
less  man  4  per  cent  of  J«t  fuel  coaaumed 
nationwide,  only  T/lOtba  of  1  per  c«nt  of 
total  fuel  used  for  tranapcrtatlon. 

Naturallsr  general  aviation  la  anxious  to 
Join  In  national  fuel  conaerratlon  programs, 
and  asks  only  to  t>e  treated  filrly  In  relation 
to  other  forms  of  transportation. 

But  tbe  President's  proposal,  t&ntamount 
to  a  slash  of  43-1  3  per  cent  In  all  business 
flying,  would  devastate  an  entire  Industry, 
with  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs, 
and  seriously  Impair  the  nation's  transpor- 
tation system  and  economy — to  accomplish 
little  more  than  a  token  overall  fuel  savings. 

Bxislness  flying  affects  a  VTTAl.  segment 
of  America's  economy.  Companies  using  busi- 
ness aircraft  account  for  3  3rds  of  the  ONP. 
with  the  top  600  users  making  3  3rds  of  all 
sales.  3/4th8  of  all  profits,  and  employing 
3/4ths  of  U  3.  Industrial  workers.  The  aero- 
space industry  is  the  largest  single  contribu- 
tor to  a  positive  balance  of  trade  (4.5  blilioa 
dollars  In  1973). 

We  respectfully  ask  you  to  support  the 
Oold water  Rooney  Amendment  to  SR  2689 
ImmedUtely 

Sincerely. 

Jambb  B.  Taixo*. 

Vict  President 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dls- 
ctissed  this  amendment  at  length  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr  Macnusov.  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  .  Tho  amiendment  has 
the  support  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  r>EAJisoN).  a  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott >,  and  others. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  bsurk  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  unless  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  has 
some  questions. 

Mr,  MAONUSON  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  an  amendment 
which  I  wlD  accept.  This  is  a  matter  that 
has  crmc  up  since  we  had  haarings  on  the 
bill.  It  Is  a  matter,  to  coin  a  phrase,  on 
which  there  are  some  time  problems, 
not  Including  setting  clocks  back. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
executive  branch  shall  take  no  action 
"Involving  the  carrying  out  of  any 
emergency  energy  rationing  or  conser- 
vation program.  Involving  the  allocation 
of  refined  petroleum  products  among 
users,  or  Involving  restrictions  on 
amounts  thereof  which  may  be  sold  to 
users,  which  would  result  In  unreason- 
able dlscrlmlnatlcns  among  such  users 
or  classes  of  user." 

That  would  Include  anyone  who  suf- 
fered an  unreasonable  discrimination. 
Senator  E>olk  does  not  suggest  that  these 
people  should  not  be  rationed — and  I  do 
not — nor  that  there  should  be  no  limi- 
tation or  allocation.  But  the  discrimina- 
tion among  users  cannot  become  unrea- 
sonable— I  know  that  this  may  apply  to 
the  a'  iation  fleld.  as  an  example,  but  It 
could  also  apply  to  marinas  or  boats  or 
anything  else. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Or  to  classes  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, boats,  airplanes,  and  modes  of 
transportation  as  well  as  other  users  of 
fuel. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Or  an  ambulance 
that  might  not  have  the  right  gas. 

I  cannot  say  what  will  happen  to  this 
Amendment  In  conference  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  am  hopeful  that  between  now  and 


the  conference,  some  of  the  people  who 
are  Involved  In  this,  who  made  .some  of 
these  quick  decisions  without  thinking — 
and  I  understand  they  arc  now  review- 
ing it  downtown — may  clear  up  this 
whole  situation,  even  before  we  get  this 
bill  to  the  White  House.  The  complaints 
exist  In  all  kinds  of  transportation  modes 
and  they  are  resisonable  complaints.  We 
need  to  correct  unreasonable  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr  DOLE.  This  Is  right. 
Mr.  MAONUSON  If  they  arc  unrea- 
sonable, somebody  ought  to  do  something 
about  It.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  we 
take  this  amendment  to  conference  will 
stir  somebody  Into  action  to  correct  what 
I  think  have  been  some  very  unreason- 
able deciflotis. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  cite  one  example  of 
an  unreasonable  restriction — the  fuel  re- 
duction lor  general  aviation.  Soon  after 
the  announcement  was  made  2.400  em- 
ployees in  Wichita  found  their  Jobs 
terminated.  The  anticipated  unemploy- 
ment in  that  city  alone,  had  the  unrea- 
sonable measure  stayed  In  effect,  could 
have  affected  as  many  as  20.000  persons. 
Just  because  of  one  decision  made  by  one 
person,  without  Justlflcatlon  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  was  unieasonable.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  prevent  that  In 
th3  future  That  is  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

I  might  say  that  I  understand  In  the 
House  Commerce  Committee,  27  mem- 
bers are  sponsoring  an  amendment  iden- 
tical to  this  one.  The  amendment  was 
developed  and  Introduced  In  the  House 
by  Congressman  Barry  Ooldwatxr.  Jr. 
of  California  and  Congressman  Fred 
RooNXY  of  Permsylvanla  tmd  they  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  flne  work  they 
have  done.  With  27  sponsors.  I  would 
hope  that  when  the  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence, there  will  be  strong  support  for  the 
concept. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  know  how  they 
feel. 

Some  of  the  decisions  were  made 
quickly,  without  looking  at  the  overall 
situation.  Everyone  will  have  to  take 
some  cut  in  fuel  allocations.  But  we  must 
not  allow  unreasonable  discriminations. 
Mr.  DOLE.  They  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices. 

Mr.  MAONUSON  There  is  going  to 
be  some  unemployment  But  the  cuts 
must  be  reasonable  emd  fair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr  CAIWON.  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor  last  week  In  which  I  pointed 
out  three  specific  areas  that  were  being 
discriminated  against  or  in  which  dis- 
crimination was  occurring  under  the 
proposed  niles.  One  of  those  was  the  area 
of  general  aviation,  as  the  dlstingxiished 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  Another  was  in 
the  area  of  commercial  aviation,  of 
scheduled  air  transport,  which  is  also 
discriminated  against  to  a  degree.  The 
third  was  In  relation  to  the  Sunday 
closure,  which  clearly  discriminates 
against  my  State  of  Nevada,  rather  than 
giving  us  some  other  day  of  closure  to 


elect  because  of  the  particular  type  of 
Industry  in  which  we  are  engaged — the 
tourist-oriented  Industry. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator.  I  hope  that 
the  bureaucrats  who  make  these  off-the- 
cuff  decisions  will  be  a  little  more  careful 
and  a  little  more  cautious  In  making 
spontaneous  decisions  withaut  studying 
the  impact  they  will  have  on  the  overall 
economy  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  IXJLE.  I  was  aware  of  that  speech, 
having  read  It  and  was  hopeful  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cakmon)  would 
support  the  amendment.  The  points 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
on  the  Senate  floor  are  covered  by  this 
amendment.  I  believe  the  amendment 
will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  In  my  Judgment  there 
Is  a  rca«;onableness  In  hLs  approach. 
Frankly.  I  am  very  alarmed  about  the 
trend  toward  too  many  Instant  answers 
w'llch  are  being  given  In  connection  with 
such  cases  as  have  been  mentioned  here 
today. 

Of  course  the  conservation  of  energy — 
the  sacrifices — must  be  made  across  the 
board.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Ameri- 
can people,  regardless  of  their  Individual 
or  organizatlonsd  Interests  and  concerns, 
desire  and  are  willing  to  accept.  But  if 
there  exists  In  any  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety the  feeling  that  we  cannot  rely 
upon  the  fairness  of  the  judgments  that 
are  being  made,  then  certainly  we  are  In 
difficulty. 

I  am  not  a  constant  critic  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  executive  branch. 
But  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  agree  with  me  that  we  must 
come  to  grips,  all  of  us,  with  a  commit- 
ment to  reasoned  judgments  In  connec- 
tion with  the  rules  that  may  come  from 
the  Executive  and  the  laws  from  the 
Congress.  The  regulations  for  allocation 
and  conservation — and  I  do  not  advocate 
indecision — must  not  be  Initiated  until 
the  necessary  time  has  been  taken  to 
really  inquire  Into  the  facts  of  the  cases. 
I  question  whether  this  is  being  done  at 
this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  called 
attention  to  the  inequities  In  the  treat- 
ment of  general  aviation  and  I  agree  with 
him.  At  first  glance.  It  may  seem  reason- 
able to  press  for  cuts  In  general  aviation 
fuel  In  very  large  proportions.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  general  aviation  travel  and 
the  Impact  on  employnrent  demonstrates 
clearly  that  such  Judgments  cannot  be 
and  must  not  be  mswie  'at  first  glance." 
This  afternoon  I  had  a  telephone  call 
from  a  good  American,  a  citizen  of  a 
mountain  county  In  West  Virginia,  who 
is  faced  with  a  hardship  case  In  connec- 
tion with  the  production  of  timber.  He. 
of  course,  needs  a  certain  amount  of  fuel. 
I  shall  not  go  into  the  facts,  but  he  has 
been  told,  in  essence,  that  he  will  re- 
ceive a  fuel  allocation  which  is  about 
one-fifteenth  of  what  he  says  he  thinks 
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he  has  a  right  to  have  If  the  timbering 
operation  he  heads  Is  to  move  forward. 
Without  the  necessary  fuel,  men  in  the 
woods  will  lose  their  jobs,  and  the  men 
in  the  mills  will  lose  their  jobs. 

The  reason  I  tell  the  story  is  not  that 
this  man  does  not  want  to  be  treated  on 
a  basis  of  equity,  but  because  he  was  told 
to  go  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  there  he 
was  told  to  go  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  from 
there  he  was  told  he  must  go  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  he  did  not  get  the 
chance  to  outline  his  problem.  He  called 
and  he  is  frustrated.  All  he  wants  is  an 
opportunity  to  explain  the  situation  and 
tell  his  story. 

American  citizens  expect  this  oppor- 
tunity and  have  a  right  to  do  this  collec- 
tively and  individually.  I  think  that  Is 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
been  saying,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Someone  said  there  must  be  unemploy- 
ment. I  look  for  8  percent  unemployment 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  throw 
the  figure  out  lightly.  I  believe  it  is  In 
the  making. 

I  know  one  company  now  making 
bodies  for  school  buses.  The  base  for  its 
operation  is  not  in  our  State.  The  energy 
comes  from  natural  gas.  In  that  com- 
pany 3,100  employees  already  are  out  of 
work.  I  know  of  another  company  in  West 
Virginia  that  makes  plastics,  where  the 
employment  of  2,000  people  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. This  plant  is  a  user  of  natural  gas 
for  its  production  process  and  its  raw 
materials  come  from  oil.  Yet,  the  plant 
manager  after  conferences  with  ofiicials 
of  the  Office  of  Energy  Policy  questions 
whether  the  economic  Impact,  If  hLs  plant 
were  to  close,  is  fully  understood.  This 
plant  manager  does  not  ask  for  a  pref- 
erence, but  he  Is  asking  for  an  equitable 
allocation  system  and  the  recognition  of 
possible  Impacts  on  the  economy. 

We  are  going  to  face  these  situations 
by  literally  not  hundreds  of  instances  but 
by  the  thousands  of  Instances  In  this 
country.  We  realize  that  unemployment 
will  take  place.  I  am  saying  only  what 
has  been  emphasized  here  in  this  debate. 
We  must  have  reasoned  regulations  and 
judgments  that  are  based  on  the  facts. 
Then  the  American  people  will  respond. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  mc  for  a  half  minute  for  a 
luianimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Carl  Lester,  of  my 
staff,  may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
complimenting  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
on  his  amendment,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  present  another 
problem.  We  should  understand  that 
States  have  different  problems  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Federal  Government  try- 
ing to  designate  one  use  by  allocation  in 
one  place,  to  be  applied  to  another  area.  I 
cite  the  State  of  New  Mexico  where  the 
little  airplane  is  a  commoii,  ordinary 


method  of  transportation.  Yet  perhaps  in 
Government  there  are  those  who  think  if 
one  owns  a  private  airplane,  It  is  for 
pleasure  and  not  business  and  getting 
around  and  required  in  day-to-day 
affairs. 

We  have  5,500  airplanes,  over  one- 
half  used  by  small  businessmen.  If  the 
Government  treats  them  as  such,  it  cuts 
them  back  to  40  or  50  percent.  We  have 
literally  hundreds  of  people  who  cannot 
conduct  day-to-day  business. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  calling 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  will  allo- 
cate, the  necessity  of  being  reasonable, 
not  to  make  quick  judgments,  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  States  have  dif- 
ferent needs  in  connection  with  private 
airplanes  and  the  like. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  because  this  Is  an  effort 
to  be  reasonable,  as  he  pointed  out.  Tliat 
is  the  only  purpose  and  Intent  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas  about 
the  Interpretation  of  the  amendment.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  we  are  about  to  em- 
bark on  the  largest  .single  project  in 
private  enterprise  In  history  in  trying  to 
build  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  We  will  need 
Increased  allocations  of  fuel.  I  want  to 
make  certain  the  interpretation  of  this 
amendment  would  not  prevent  increased 
allocations  to  areas  such  as  Alaska, 
where  there  will  be  massive  new  require- 
ments for  oil. 

I  support  the  general  intent  of  the 
amendment,  but  In  reading  It,  I  want  to 
make  certain  it  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted  as 
requiring  a  totally  equitable  allocation 
based  on  past  usage  of  fuel  in  a  particular 
area.  There  are  no  implications  such  as 
that  in  the  amendment,  are  there? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  no  Implications 
such  as  that  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  concerned.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary. The  only  things  we  seek  to  avoid 
are  those  rare  occasions  when  there 
might  be  unreasonable  discrimination 
among  users  or  within  classes  of  users. 
The  answer  to  the  question  is  in  the 
affirmative.  That  is  not  the  Intent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  imderstand  this 
amendment  is  dealing  in  part  with  the 
allocation  that  has  been  made  originally 
to  private  aircraft,  private  aviation, 
which  now  has  been  modified  somewhat, 
but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  It  does  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  would  be 
included. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  would  be  In- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  goes  across  the 
board. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Not  only  aviation. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  would  take  care  of 
private  aviation  problems. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  general  aviation 
was  generally  satisfied  with  the  action 
taken  Saturday  by  the  administration, 
because  it  did  change  the  reduction  for 
personal  and  pleasure  flying  from  50  to 
35  percent,  for  business  from  40  to  25 
percent  and  for  high  priority  cases,  like 
air  taxis  and  agricultural  spraying  from 
20  to  15.  It  did  put  It  In  line  with  treat- 
ment of  the  commercial  airlines.  But  this 
amendment  offers  another  safeguard 
that  there  will  be  no  further  unreason- 
able discrimination  between  users  in  any 
class. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  as  I  know  full  well, 
having  a  friend  at  Lear,  how  that  com- 
pany and  Beechcraft  would  really  have 
a  problem  in  the  private  aviation  field. 
I  can  talk  from  personal  experience  on 
this  since  I  flew  my  personal  airplane 
to  Colorado  over  the  Thanksgiving  week- 
end and  had  a  whale  of  a  time  getting 
enough  gasoline,  because  of  the  alloca- 
tion problem.  At  Dulles  they  gave  me  30 
gallons.  I  do  not  know  how  they  thought 
I  could  get  to  Colorado  on  30  gallons. 
Once  I  got  away  from  Dulles  I  was  all 
right,  except  for  fields  that  were  closed 
down  entirely,  where  I  could  not  get  any 
at  all,  and  there  were  plenty  of  those. 

I  think  most  people  fail  to  understand 
the  enormous  influence  of  private  avia- 
tion on  the  economy  of  this  coimtry,  and 
if  we  over-allocate  the  shortage  in  their 
direction,  we  are  really  going  to  create  a 
W'hale  of  a  lot  of  problems. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit,  I  would  like 
to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  be  Included  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  orderded. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  •will  the 
Senator  add  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senators  Roth,  Hol- 
LiNcs,  Thttkmond,  Cannon,  Cook,  Pear- 
son, and  MAGNUSON  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  mv  time  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  .send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Eagleton  for  him- 
self as  follows: 
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At  the  end  of  blU.  Insert  the  following; 

That  the  President  la  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Issue  such  orders  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  or  stiblllze 
Insurance  premiums  for  personal  injury, 
property  damage,  and  medical  expense  cover- 
age in  the  automobile  Insurance  Industry  In 
order  to  prevent  or  eliminate  windfall  profits 
by  persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  issuing 
such  Insurance  as  a  result  of  reduced  casualty 
rates  experienced  by  such  persons  attribu- 
table to  Federal,  State,  cr  local  official  action 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  to  section  203(a)(3) 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970 
or  under  any  other  provision  of  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law  authorizing  the  rationing, 
allocation,  or  conservation  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

Sec.  a.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  President  to  prescribe 
•n  insurance  rate  or  formula  In  any  State 
which  Is  In  excess  of  that  rate  cr  formula 
prescribed  under  applicable  State  law. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  antlwindfall  Insurance  premium 
amendment.  The  energy  crliis.  a  matter 
that  has  been  debated  at  great  length  on 
the  floor.  Also  has  ramifications  with  re- 
spect to  the  Insurance  Industry. 

Unlike  some  amendments  which  have 
been  debated  on  the  floor,  this  amend- 
ment Is  perhaps  the  only  silver  cloud  in 
an  otherwise  very  gray  and  bleatt  horizon. 
As  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis,  wi'h  re- 
duced automobile  speeds  and  reduced 
automobile  usa?e,  there  will  also  be.  hap- 
pily, a  concomitant  reduction  in  auto- 
mobile accidents  and  automobil?  deaths. 
This  Is  not  just  speculation  on  my  part, 
Mr.  President.  Over  the  Thanksgiving 
E>ay  holiday.  Thursday  through  Simday, 
14  of  the  50  States  enforced  a  50-mlle- 
an-hour  speed  limit — only  14  out  of  50 — 
and  even  with  only  that  small  number  of 
States  enforcing  the  50-mlle  speed  limit, 
there  was  a  22.7-percent  reduction  in 
deaths  and  serious  accidents  over  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday. 

I  repeat,  this  may  be  the  only  happy 
thing,  the  only  silver  cloud,  on  an  other- 
wise bleak  horizon. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  pro- 
jected an  overall  20-  to  25-percent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  fatalities  based 
on  just  a  15-percent  cut  in  gasoline  pro- 
duction and  the  utilization  of  a  50-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit. 

Further,  insurance  premiums  in  the 
automobile  liability  field  are  geared  to 
the  death  and  accident  rate.  As  acci- 
dents increase  and  the  number  of  deaths 
Increase,  on  an  actuarial  basis  the  pre- 
miums for  one's  automobile  liability  in- 
surance automatically  go  up.  Likewise, 
concomitantly,  as  the  accident  rate  goes 
down,  as  the  death  rate  goes  down,  in- 
surance premiums  should  go  down.  I 
emphasize  the  word  "should." 

So  what  this  amendment,  the  antl- 
windfall amendment,  does  is  to  give  to 
the  President  authority  similar  to  that 
which  he  has  already  been  given  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  to  issue 
orders  and  regulations  as  may  te  neces- 
sary to  reduce  or  stabilize  insurance 
premiums  for  personal  Injury,  property 
damage,  and  medical  expense  coverage 
in  the  automobile  insurance  industry  so 
as  to  prevent  or  eliminate  windfall 
profits. 

Mr.  President.  I  submitted  last  week 
this  proposal  in  bill  form  earlier.  I  sent 


the  bill  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  automobile  Insurance  In- 
dustry. I  did  not  expect  an  answer  back 
In  that  short  a  period  of  time. 

I  think  the  authority  proposed  by  this 
amendment  to  have  the  President  stabi- 
lize insurance  premiums  will  be  very 
therapeutic  in  its  effect,  because  It  will 
encourage  the  Insurance  companies  to 
reduce  their  premiums  as  the  accident 
rates  continue  to  decline. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  address  a  question 
to  the  Chair  as  to  wh3ther  there  are  time 
limits  on  all  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  30-minute  limit  to  each  side. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield   for  a  quest  Icn? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  sure  the  object  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  l3  entirely  log- 
Icaly  and  most  praiseworthy,  based  as 
It  Is  on  the   relationship   between   the 
reduction  of  speed  of  automobiles  with 
fewer  accidents  and  Injurlei.  and  effect 
of  such  reduction  upon  the  rates  for 
automobile  Insurance.  And.  If  accident 
costs  are  reduced,  then  the  Insurance 
companies  should  not  be  able  to  continue 
to  collect  the  same  rates. 
Mr  EAGLETON.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Since  this  amendment 
was   not  considered  by   the   Commerce 
Committee,  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator does  he  not  think  that  If  experience 
Indicates — State  by  State — that  there  is 
a  reduction  in  accidents  and  Injuries, 
the    insurance    commissioners    In    such 
States  can  be  depended  upon  to   take 
steps  to  see  to  It  that  the  companies  do 
not   get   their  windfall?   I   am   a  little 
worried   about   taking   away   from   the 
States  this  authority  and  handing  it  to 
the  President,  as  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  proposes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  by  saying 
I  think  that  Is  a  very  worthy  question. 
I  will  answer  it  in  this  way:  We  have  al- 
ready in  part  taken  this  decision  away 
from  the  Statss  insofar  as  health  and 
medical  insurance  Is  concerned.  That 
area  of  Insurance  Is  already  being  regu- 
lated In  part  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coim- 
cil. 

Fiu-ther,  the  Senator  Is  correct  that, 
since  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Mc- 
Carran  Act,  these  matters  have  tradi- 
tionally been  left  to  the  States.  However, 
I  am  not  as  sanguine  as  is  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  about  what  the 
insurance  commissioner  might  do  in  my 
State  or  in  some  of  the  other  States. 

I  will  Just  speak  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. I  cam  assure  the  Senator  fr->m  New 
Hampshire  that  if  we  wait  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  it  might  be  a  very  long  wait. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  that  he  said  something  pos- 
sibly in  seriousness  and  possibly  in 
humor.  However,  our  experience  is  great- 
ly different  from  that  of  Missouri.  We 
have  a  very  aggressive  Insurance  com- 
missioner who  has  fought  the  insxu"ance 
companies  and  has  got  the  rates  down. 
So  perhaps  we  have  had  better  experience 
than  the  State  of  Missouri. 


However,  It  would  seem  to'ine  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Missouri  or  the 
people  of  any  other  State,  If  the  informa- 
tion were  to  come  out  in  the  paper  as  It 
already  has  In  my  State,  that  serious 
accidents  and  fatalities  are  declining  be- 
cause the  laws  are  being  obeyed,  then  the 
people  would  get  real  busy  and  see  to  it 
that  action  is  taken  In  that  State. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  In  view  of  the 
developments  In  recent  days  and  months 
that  the  State  of  Missouri  Is  different 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  might  sa".  somewhat  facetiously,  that 
If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  trust 
the  Preslden  of  the  United  States  more 
*han  he  would  the  Governor  or  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  or  ihe  people  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  then  it  is  a  vote  of 
confidence  for  the  President. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  My  confidence  in  the 
President  depends  on  the  subject  matter 
being  considered. 

The  Senator  vill  recall  that  on  April 
30  of  this  year,  as  part  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  I  offered  my  amend- 
ment which  gave  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  go  to  gas  rationing  or  manda- 
tory fuel  allocation  or  whatever.  This 
amendment  has  not  been  Implemented 
until  recently. 

The  same  situation  would  apply  here. 
If  the  President  is  given  this  authority 
and  he  can  exercise  his  discretion. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  indicated  that  he  believes  the  insur- 
ance commissioners  would  act.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
say  to  every  insiu-ance  commissioner,  *I 
have  been  given  this  authority  to  roll 
back  Insurance  premiums.  Before  I  pre- 
cipitously do  this,  I  urge  you,  since  you 
have  State  Jurisdiction  over  Insurance 
premiums,  to  get  moving  on  this  In  yom- 
own  States." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
l5  an  amendment  that  would  do  some- 
thing that  we  all  say  ought  to  be  done. 
We  have  been  working  for  weeks  and 
for  months  on  this  one  feature  of  no- 
fault  Insurance. 

We  have  the  no-fault  bill  ready.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  started  hearings 
this  morning.  Senator  Eacleton's  pro- 
posal would  shortcut  our  well-thought- 
out  bill. 

American  people  pay  more  than  $18 
billion  in  premiums  to  the  auto  Insurance 
companies  every  year.  And  the  claims 
paid  out  amount  to  $8.4  billion.  That 
cannot  go  on  long.  This  Is  what  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  been  working 
on. 

The  Senator  knows  the  saying,  "You 
are  In  good  hands  with  Allstate.  Give 
me  your  dollar,  and  now  you  have  a 
chance  at  50  cents."  Las  Vegas  has  bet- 
ter odds  than  that. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  being  con- 
cerned about  this  problem.  However,  I  do 
not  know  why  we  want  this  provision  on 
this  bill  and  why  we  cannot  wait  to  do 
the  job  we  are  going  to  do. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Idea.  I  do 
not  know  what  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  thinks.  However,  I 
would  suggest  the  Senator  change  his 
amendment,  to  create  a  new  title,  title  1. 
title  2,  or  whatever  It  may  be  and  then 
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take  out  of  the  first  line,  "The  President 
is  authorized  and  directed  •   •   •" 

I  do  not  Intend  to  compliment  the 
White  House  or  predict  what  may  hap- 
pen down  there.  I  do  not  care  who  the 
President  of  the  United  States  might  be. 
If  we  direct  him  to  act  on  insurance  mat- 
ters, he  would  have  to  hire  85  account- 
ants and  75  Philadelphia  lawyers  to  get 
even  started.  This  is  not  a  job  for  any 
President,  no  matter  who  he  may  be. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
agreeable,  I  will  take  the  proposal  to  con- 
ference and  see  what  the  House  will  do. 
However.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  take 
out  the  word  "directed."  That  is  very  im- 
practical. 

I  applaud  the  Senator.  I  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  And  I  think  that  the 
Senator  should  take  out  the  word  "di- 
rected" and  say  instead  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  "authorized"  to  issue  such  orders. 
I  Just  do  not  know  how  he  could  do  this 
as  a  practical  matter  within  the  next  few 
months. 

This  is  a  little  like  changing  life  In- 
surance policies  In  the  health  field.  Does 
the  Senator  know  that  the  longevity  of 
the  American  people  has  gone  up  some 
17  years  In  the  last  20  years?  That  is 
pretty  good  longevity. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  should  take  that  fact 
into  consideration.  That  is  similar  to 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about  for 
automobile  insurance,  but  In  a  different 
way. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  can  agree  with  much  that  he 
has  said.  However,  I  must  dissent,  at 
least  in  part.  The  Senator  is  correct  that 
this  country  spends  over  $18  billion  a 
year  on  auto  premiums.  If  we  wait  for 
no-fault  insurance  to  come  and  the  Sen- 
ator knows  I  have  some  misgivings  about 

certain  aspects  of  that 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not.  It  is  my 
bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator does  not.  However,  if  we  wait  for 
the  ultimate  passage  of  the  no-fault  bill, 
we  may  have  a  long  wait. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  going  to  come 
about  in  the  next  few  months.  What  I 
am  anxious  to  have  Is  an  Immediate  re- 
duction in  insurance  premiums  based  on 
today's  actuarial  statistics.  Automobile 
accidents  are  going  down.  That  is  good. 
Deaths  and  highway  fatalities  are  going 
down.  That  is  good. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  they  have  not 

gone  down 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  wait  until  some  rather  vague, 
amorphous  date,  for  the  enactment  of 
no-fault,  to  begin  to  give  the  American 
people  what  is  their  just  due.  And  what 
is  their  Just  due?  A  refund  or  a  rebate 
of  excessive  insurance  premiums. 

I  do  have  a  suggestion  with  respect  to 
language  which  I  hope  will  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  as  follows: 
Rather  than  saying  "The  President  is 
authorized  and  directed".  I  wou'd  say 
"The  President  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected io  begin  preparations  to  issue.'' 

This  will  permit  the  President  to  get 
a  game  plan  in  being.  He  does  not  have 


to  issue  an  edict  tomorrow,  but  we  will 
give  him  authority  to  begin  preparations. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  any  President  should  be  put 
Into  the  insurance  business.  I  think  the 
Senator  Is  going  at  it  in  an  improper 
way.  I  do  not  share  the  pessimism  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  about  no-fault. 
No-fault  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come, 
and  it  Is  going  to  be  here  before  we  finish 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  might  be  a 
year  from  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right,  but  we  are 
going  at  it  in  the  regular  way. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  For  that  calendar 
year,  the  automobile  insurance  com- 
panies of  this  country  will  be  collecting 
a  windfall  bonanza. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  you  relate  it  to 
the  energy  crisis,  then  you  may  have  a 
point. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  for  the  perma- 
nent business  of  setting  rates  in  the  in- 
surance field,  I  do  not  think  the  States 
would  allow  that.  No.  1,  and  I  do  not 

believe  any  executive 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  amendment  re- 
fers to  the  energy  crisis,  to  eliminate 
windfall  profits  during  these  times. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  has  no 
time  limitation  on  it.  When  does  the  en- 
ergy crisis  end? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  bsislc  time  limi- 
tation on  the  bill  to  which  I  am  trying 
to  attach  the  amendment  is  2  years;  is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  daylight  saving. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  the  bill  to 
which  we  are  offering  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  it  does  not  say 
2  years  here. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Well,  the  energy 
crisis,  I  daresay,  will  not  be  resolved  in 
2  years. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  there  ought  to 
be  some  time  limitation.  We  might  be 
better  off  to  have  Federal  liability  Insur- 
ance, and  set  up  a  whole  new  agency  and 
let  them  pell  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  the  time  limitation  itself 
might  well  be  the  enactment  of  the  no- 
fault  bill,  whenever  or  if  ever  that  comes 
about. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  not  In  this 
amendment  any  time  limitation  at  all. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  the  Senator 
feel  belter  with  the  words  "begin  prep- 
arations to  is.^ue"? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  belongs  on  this  bill. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  I  might  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  that  his 
FCC  amendment  did  not  technically  be- 
long on  this  bill,  either. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  yes,  it  did.  That 
dealt  with  the  impact  of  daylight  saving 
time  on  radio  station  operations. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  amendment 
dealt  with  modification  of  FCC  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  was  the  only 
way  you  could  handle  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  the  Insurance 
compames  work  on  actuarial  statistics 
and  actuarial  risks. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  it  depends  on 

who  is  the  actuary. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment, on  line  1  of  the  operative  language 
thereof,  by  Inserting,  after  the  word 
"directed"  the  words  "to  begin  prepara- 
tions," so  that  the  amendment  would 
read  "directed  to  begin  preparations  to 
issu6  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  so  modified. 

Will  the  Senator  send  his  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  send  my  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk,  modified  to  include  the 
words  "to  begin  preparation." 

Mr.  Eagleton's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  bill.  Insert  the  following: 

That  the  President  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  begin  preparations  to  issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reduce  or  stabUlze  Insurance  premiums 
for  personal  injury,  property  damage,  and 
medical  expense  coverage  In  the  automobile 
insurance  Industry  In  order  to  prevent  or 
eliminate  windfall  profits  by  persons  engaged 
In  the  business  of  Issuing  such  Insurance  as 
a  result  of  reduced  casualty  rates  experienced 
by  such  persons  attributable  to  Federal. 
State,  or  local  official  action  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  to  section  203(a)(3)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  or  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  au- 
thorizing the  rationing,  allocation,  or  con- 
servation of  petroleum  products. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  President  to  prescribe 
an  insurance  rate  or  formula  In  any  State 
which  Is  In  excess  of  that  rate  or  formula 
prescribed   under   applicable   State   law. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  Because  I  think  this  matter 
is  of  some  significance,  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Wait  a  minute,  I 
have  not  yielded  back  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No,  I  said  I  was  ask- 
ing for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  suggested  to  the 
Senator  he  could  amend  the  amendment 
to  have  a  new  title,  and  take  out  the 
word  "directed".  He  did  not  seem  to  want 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESrDLNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr.  President.  I  sisk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
again  what  he  considers  would  be  the 
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duration  of  his  tunendment,  so  we  will 
have  a  legislative  record  on  it. 

Mr.  ELAGLETON.  The  d\iration  of  this 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  would  be 
geared  to  the  duration  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  If  that  act  were  ex- 
tended, this  authority  would  likewise  be 
extended. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then,  as  of  now,  it 
would  go  until  April  30? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  is  net  renewed  and  thus 
expires  on  April  30.  so  would  this 
authority. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  If  the  Economic 
StabUizatlon   Act   was   extended   for   a 

year  or  2  years 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  This  would  automa- 
tically be  extended. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  This  would  go  along 
with  it? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes.  sir.  the  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  a  rollcall.  With  the 
modification,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
we  can  accept  it  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference- 
Mr  EAGLETON.  The  yeas  and  nays  on 
a  rollcall  vote  have  been  ordered,  so  I 
would  prefer  to  go  ahead  with  the  roll- 
call vote. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  weU  now 

Mr.  ELAGLETON  I  would — sorry. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
BuRDiCK).  Do  Senators  yleM  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  A  roUcall  has  been 
ordered.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my 
time,  and  so  do.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wa5hlngton  yield  back  his 
time? 

The  Chair  repeats,  does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  back  his  time* 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question.  What  Is  this 
amendment  all  about? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  amendment- 
let  the  Senator  from  Missouri — well.  I 
will  explain  It  to  the  Senator.  This  is  an 
£miendment  that  says  the  President  shall 
roll  t»ack  Insurance  rates  if  the  gjuoline 
rationing  and  the  energy  crisis  reduces 
accidents,  and  that  the  President  shall 
develop  regulations  that  shall  go  into 
effect  in  the  event  the  Insurance  com- 
panies do  not  voluntarily  reduce  pre- 
miums as  the  reductions  In  auto  acci- 
dents occur  This  is  the  same  thing  as 
"no- fault"  in  a  sense  The  Senator  modi- 
fied his  amendment.  He  first  said  that 
the  President  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  issue  such  orders,  and  he  has  taken 
that  out  and  now  it  says.  "shaD  make 
preparations" — is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  President  is  directed  to  make 
preparations  to  lasxje — to  begin  prepara- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  To  begin  prepara- 
tions to  roll  back  insurance  premiums 
because  we  will  drive  less  and  maybe  we 
will  have  fewer  automobile  accidents. 
That  is  what  it  means,  but  I  have  sug- 
gested that  it  Is  not  appropriate  because 
we  have  a  Federal  "no-faulV  insurance 
Dill  pending  which  does  the  same  thing. 
Mr  PASTORE.  Will  the  manager  of 
the  bill  admit  that  it  would  have  his  sup- 


port in  the  conference  which  would  do 
a  lot  more  good  than  a  rollcall  vote? 

I  would  not  want  to  see  the  manager 
of  the  bill  weaken  his  position  on  the  bill 
on  such  a  noble  amendment.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Mijscuri  would  recon- 
sider, and  leave  his  confidence  in  the 
hands  of  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill.  I  would  rather  repose  it  there 
than  repose  it  in  the  White  House,  to  be 
trutiiful  about  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  this  is  not  meant 
as  any  disrespect  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  This  is  a  matter  cf  some 
considerable  significance.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  says  the  premium 
rates  are  $18  billion  a  year.  The  Na- 
tional S.^fety  Council  estimates  that  ac- 
cidents can  be  cut  20  to  25  percent  Such 
a  cut  would  reduce  premiums  by  $3.6 
billion.  Therefore,  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
on  which  the  Senate  should  express  it- 
self in  a  rollcall.  This  will  not  hamper 
the  Senator  from  Washington 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  we  wUl  have  the 
RxcoRD  to  show  by  a  voice  vote  that  it 
was  unanimous  and  we  will  indicate  that, 
but  we  leave  the  judgment  up  to  the 
acumen  of  the  distinguished  manager  of 
thebUl. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  We  could  have  had 
our  roUcaJl  vote  in  all  the  time  it  has 
taken  for  this  colloquy  on  the  question 
of  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh.  no.  That  really 
takes  a  lon^  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  tie  a  10- 
minute  rollcoU  vote. 

Mr  PABTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  ray  time.  I  think  I  understand 
the  amendment.  I  am  compelled  to  vote 
no.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is.  I  think, 
putting  us  in  a  position,  those  who  tmve 
worked  so  long  and  so  hard  on  this  mat- 
ter, which  is  not  quite  fair,  in  my  opinion. 
Until  we  can  get  at  auto  msurance  prop- 
erly, I  am  compelled  to  vote  no.  After 
years  and  years  of  work — long  bafore  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  even  around 
here,  I  have  been  worUng  for  insurance 
reform  and  we  are  getting  it  accom- 
plished despite  the  energy  crisis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  t.Mr. 

EAGLETON). 

On  this  questloQ  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
th2  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FtiL BRIGHT),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell  >,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes',  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  InooYK).  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee).  tiie  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIirrrmK).  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sratms) . 
the  Senator  from  cieorgia  OAr.  T»l- 
MAOGE),    and    the    Senator    from    New 


Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
ab"ent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  ato  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symiwcto.n)  ts  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin ),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily 
at)sent. 

The  Senator  from  Arlrona  (Mr. 
GoLnwATER)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  ofllclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
C?TTHTis)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)   is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

Also,  the  Senators  from  Manland 
(Mr.  Beall  and  Mr.  Mathias)  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  votin^r,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perct)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 


(No    654  L«g.l 

YEAS— 15 

Aboureek 

CranstoQ 

Kennedy 

Brooke 

Eagl::t-n 

UajnsArld 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hart 

Mondale 

Case 

Hathaway 

Mtukie 

C^ark 

Baddieston 
NATS— 64 

SchwHkrr 

Allren 

Ervtn 

Nelaon 

Allen 

Fuuiln 

Nunn 

DarUett 

P.n; 

Pastor* 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Pearaon 

BfUmr^n 

Oumey 

Pm^tmlre 

B?nt3en 

UariKQ 

Randolph 

Blbie 

Hartke 

Riblccff 

Bidea 

Hatfl:ld 

Rnth 

Bixx* 

Helms 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

HoUtnga 

B^tt,  Hugh 

Burdick 

Hruaka 

Hmtt. 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

William  L 

Hurry  F..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Javits 

Stafford 

Cbilrs 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Churcb 

Long 

ativitxaon 

Cook 

Masnuion 

Toft 

Cotton 

McCTIeUan 

Thurmond 

Dote 

McCnure 

Tower 

Drnacntcl 

Uctcalf 

Tunn^y 

Domlnlck 

Uontoya 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Moaa 

Toons 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Baker 

Haak^ 

Pack  wood 

BcaU 

Hughes 

Pell 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Percy 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Btcnnls 

Pulbrtgbt 

McOee 

Symington 

Qcldwater 

McOovcm 

TalmacU« 

Grlffln 

Mclntyre 

WUllamA 

So  Mr.  Eagleton's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

AMINDMKNT    NO.    TS4 

Mr  BAYH  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  479. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harey  P.  Btrd,  Je.).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  l>resl- 
da\'   mav  wf  'lave  order? 

Tl  •>  }'Hy  DING  OPFICnER  The  Sen- 
ate will  i<  I  pr'^'pt^i  u:;til  the  Senate 
comes  t.>  'T-u  r 

The  Chair  Inquires  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  whetlier  he  means  amend- 
ment No.  754? 
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Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sure  that  Is  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  meant.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Presiding  Officer  correcting  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  oe  dispensed  vrtth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  head  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  Is  directed  to  negotiate  and 
seek  In  good  faith  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  any  contractor  of  that  deptirt- 
ment,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  provisions  of  any 
contract  between  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  and  such  contractor  If 
the  head  of  that  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality determines  that — 

(1)  the  contractor's  ability  to  perform  the 
contract  In  a  timely  manner  during  a  period 
of  nationwide  energy  emergency  is  materially 
Impaired  by  a  shortage  of  petroleum,  petro- 
leum products,  or  other  energy-producing 
material  beyond  the  control  of  such  con- 
tractor: and 

(2)  a  modification  of  such  contract  is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  national  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  delay  until  the  Senate  comes  to 
order.  The  Senate  is  wasting  a  lot  of 
time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late.  I  have  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  understand  that  they  are 
in  concurrence  with  it.  Instead  of  getting 
Involved  in  a  long-winded  explanation, 
let  me  just  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  not  only 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  but  also 
with  my  counterpart  on  the  RepubUcan 
side,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  asks  that  the  amend- 
ment be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  head  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  directed  to  negotiate  and  seek 
in  good  faith  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  any  contractor  of  that  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  for  the  purpose 
of  modifying  the  provisions  of  any  contract 
bet^^een  that  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality and  such  contractor  if  the  head 
of  that  department,  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality determines  that — 

(1)  the  contractor's  ability  to  perform  the 
contract  in  a  timely  manner  during  a  period 
of  nationwide  energy  emergency  Is  materially 
Unpaired  by  a  shortage  of  petroleum.  Pe- 
troleum products,  or  other  energy-producing 
material  beyond  the  control  of  such  con- 
tractor; and 

(2)  a  modiflcation  of  such  contract  Is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  national  Interest. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senators  Fong,  Huddleston,  and 
Stevenson. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  not  proceed  until  the  Senate 
comes  to  order.  The  Senate  has  wasted 
at  least  10  to  15  minutes  tonight  by  re- 
fusing to  be  in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  5  between  lines  14  and  15  Insert 
the  following: 

However  any  state  with  parts  thereof  in 
more  than  one  time  zone,  and  any  state 
that  lies  entirely  within  one  time  zone  and 
Is  not  contiguous  to  any  other  state,  may  by 
law  exempt  the  entire  area  of  the  state  ly- 
ing within  one  time  zone  from  the  operation 
of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  language  of  this 
amendment  is  now  acceptable.  I  might 
say  it  has  been  my  effort  all  day  long  to 
try  to  get  some  language  that  would  al- 
low States  to  opt  out  of  this  program  if 
they  wished  to  do  so,  and  particularly 
States  that  find  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  divided  by  time  zones.  I 
refer  to  my  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
States  of  Texas,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Arizona,  Michigan,  Ten- 
nessee, Alaska,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  and 
Florida. 

I  explained  earlier  that  the  unfortu- 
nate part  about  this  so-called  energy 
saving  bill  is  that  in  States  found  on  the 
western  edges  of  the  time  zones  increased 
rather  than  decreased  amoimts  of  energy 
will  be  consumed.  Under  the  present 
language  of  the  bill,  if  daylight  saving 
time  becomes  year-round  a  State  cannot 
opt  between  one  time  or  the  other.  With- 
out the  language  of  my  amendment  in 
it,  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  is  my  home  be- 
tween the  1st  of  January  and  the  10th 
of  January  will  formally  and  legally  have 
sunrise  at  9  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and 
thereafter  for  ihe  next  10  days  we  will 
be  fortunate  because  it  will  be  at  8:59. 

That  will  raise  havoc  with  our  school 
systems.  We  cannot  send  our  children 
to  school  later  unless  we  are  going  to 
bum  more  energy  because  we  will  be  put- 
ting those  buses  on  the  road  when  traf- 
fic is  returning  home  and  at  which  time 
it  will  take  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  15 
minutes  longer  than  usual,  with  traflQc 
stopping  while  the  buses  let  the  children 
off  at  the  bus  stops. 

This  is  an  option  that  States  can  ex- 
ercise. However,  there  Is  only  one  option 
within  the  confines  of  the  bill;  whether 
a  State  will  opt  out  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  time  situation  In  the  east- 
ern or  western  part  of  the  State. 

I  address  my  remarks  on  this  energy 
saving  daylight  savings  time  bill  today, 
specifically  to  the  Senators  of  Texas, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Ari- 
zona, Michigan,  Tennessee,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii  because  all  or  part  of  each  of 
these  States  will  be  drastically  affected 
by  this  bill. 


The  ostensible  purpose  of  S.  2702  as 
written  is  to  have  the  entire  Nation  share 
in  the  energy  problem  by  adopting  year- 
aroimd  daylight  savings  time,  thereby 
saving  electricity.  However,  this  biU  will 
not  accomplish  this  aim  as  far  as  the 
aforementioned  States  are  concerned. 
Although  the  bill  is  written  with  the  in- 
tent of  conserving  energy — which  may 
well  be  accomplished  on  the  East 
Coast — my  State  and  others  with  areas 
lying  on  the  western  fringes  of  time  zones 
will  actually  use  Increased  amounts  of 
energy.  Thus,  Kentucky's  schoolchildren 
and  Its  farmers  are  placed  In  a  situation 
which  will  result  in  the  consumption  of 
more  energy  rather  than  the  conserva- 
tion of  this  increasingly  precious  com- 
modity. In  effect,  the  very  object  of  the 
bill  is  thwarted  when  it  comes  to  a  geo- 
graphical situation  like  Kentucky.  As 
Kentucky  is  located  700  miles  west  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  there  is  no  sun 
at  the  earlier  times  which  means  in- 
creased use  of  energy  in  schools,  farm 
buildings,  homes,  and  factories. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
darkness  presents  Increased  hazards  for 
early  morning  drivers.  As  we  all  know,  on 
a  percentage  basis  dawn  and  dusk  peri- 
ods produce  the  highest  automobile  ac- 
cident rates.  Now  with  this  time  imposi- 
tion the  driver  is  confronted  with  added 
hazards  of  Increased  early  morning  ice, 
sleet,  fog,  and  snow  during  the  winter 
months.  As  I  said  in  the  recent  hearings 
on  this  bill,  I  would  not  want  the  situa- 
tion as  It  exists  today  to  somehow  stam- 
pede us  Into  a  permanency  that  we  reaUy 
might  well  regret  some  day. 

Unfortunately,  we  seem  to  look  at 
things  relative  to  New  York  and  relative 
to  Los  Angeles  and  relative  to  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  where  most  of  us 
come  from.  I  do  not  think  that  we  fully 
realize  the  significance  of  school  buses 
picking  up  children  at  6:15  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  Sun  really  does  not  come 
up  until  after  7  o'clock;  or  of  a  farmer 
going  out  to  milk  cows  an  hour  earlier  to 
meet  the  urban  markets. 

I  think  we  should  all  share  in  a  crisis 
when  it  does  occur,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  utilize  that  crisis  to  accomplish 
something  that  we  know  many  people  in 
the  United  States  are  violently  opposed 
to  and  which  has  a  direct  effect  on  their 
operations  in  the  economic  system,  their 
ability  to  produce,  and  their  ability  to 
meet  urban  market  demands  and  sched- 
ules. Many  people  in  the  United  States 
who  live  on  the  western  fringe  of  a  time 
zone  dread,  fear,  and  resent  such  con- 
trols as  this  bill  in  its  present  form  seeks 
to  Impose. 

What  we  need  is  a  reorientation  of  time 
zones  and/or  the  right  to  an  exemption 
due  to  a  particular  geographical  location. 
And,  therefore,  in  order  to  properly  ac- 
complish these  aims  we  need  to  reestab- 
lish the  State  options  as  originally  con- 
tained in  Chairman  Magnuson's  bill. 

Therefore,  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  allows  for  State  option  thereby 
allowing  those  States  which  would,  in 
effect,  be  using  increased  energy  under 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  to  opt  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  came  up  before  the  committee 
and   the   Senator   from   Kentucky   was 
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very  persuasive.  His  State  has  a  very 
special  problem  which  needs  particular 
attention.  This  Is  a  One  eunendment  and 
there  should  be  no  doubt  about  its  ac- 
ceptance. I  hope  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  amendment 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  Piesident.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Lke  to  say  that  for  many  months — In 
fact  for  the  last  few  years — the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  been  most  faithful 
to  the  Interests  of  his  people.  He  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  rectify  a  situa- 
tion which  dearly  works  a  hardship  on 
at  least  a  part  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
and  perhaps  the  entire  State.  The  Sena- 
tor has  left  no  stone  unturned.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  his  people 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him 
for  his  faithfulness  and  persistence 
In  this  matter.  He  is  now  showing  a 
very  fine  spirit  In  presentmg  an  amend- 
ment to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CcoK)  on  the  constructive 
work  he  has  done  on  this  matter  and  the 
way  he  has  persisted  in  the  cause  of 
his  people.  I  hope  the  Senate  accepts  the 
amendment  We  will  not  just  take  it  to 
conference  but  will  do  all  to  see  that 
the  amendment  is  adopted  in  conferenc<> 
Mr.  MA0NU80N  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  stated 
the  situation  very  well.  I  suggest  that  we 
are  very  grateful  to  tiie  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  helping  all  of  us  work  out 
a  serious  problem.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  agree  that 
when  we  get  to  conference  we  wlU  do  our 
best  to  retain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  COOK  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  the  mod- 
IflcatioD  of  the  amendment  states  that 
any  State  "may  by  law  exempt  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  State  lylnc  within  one 
time  zone  from  the  operation  of  this 
subsection." 

There  is  no  attempt  to  exempt  more 
than  one  time  zone,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  COOK.  No.  The  language  deala 
with  States  not  contiguous  to  any  other 
State  and  it  Is  stated  specifically  for  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  so  that  the 
sitiMtioc.  there  can  be  resolved  and  han- 
dled the  way  they  wish  to  do  it.  Basically 
those  are  the  only  two  States  within  the 
framework  of  this  language  that  can 
opt  for  standard  time  If  they  wish  to  do 
so.  because  they  are  not  contiguous  bo 
another  State 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  the  implication  Is 
we  can  only  exempt  one  time  zone. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  there  la  more  than  one 
time  zone  in  the  Senator's  State,  be  may 
exempt  all  those  time  zones. 

Mr.   PONQ.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Seriator  yield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr  FONQ  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. This  bin  win  go  Into  effect  as  soon 
as  we  pass  It.  What  happens  between 
now  aind  the  tbne  the  legislature  goes 
into  session. 

Mr  COOK.  When  does  the  Senator's 
State  legtelatore  go  Into  seaslan? 


Mr.  PONO.  Around  the  latter  part  of 
January  Could  we  have  language  here 
that  would  take  care  of  that  situation? 
Mr  COOK.  In  the  language  that  fol- 
lows this  sentence,  the  Oovemor  of  the 
Senator's  State,  and  the  Senator  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  the  State 
delegation  could  petition  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  langu:tge  we  have  In  the 
bill  saying  you  have  assurance  from  your 
Governor  or  you  have  assurance  from 
>our  legL^lalure  that  they  will  take  ac- 
tion, and  the  President  has  authority  to 
exempt  you  prior  to  thl>  act  taking  effect. 
Mr  PONG  With  that  explanation  I 
am  satisfied. 

I  rise  in  support  of  Senator  Cook's 
amendment. 

My  SUte  of  Hawaii  during  World  War 
n.  under  martial  law.  had  almost  4 
years  of  daylight  saving  time  by  order 
of  the  mliitary  governor  from  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1942.  to  September  30.   1945. 

May  19,  1947.  Hawaii  modified  its 
standard  time  and  accepted  a  permanent 
one-half  hour  of  daylight  saving  time. 
This  placed  Hawplian  clocks  rermanently 
30  minutes  ahead  of  the  Bun  And.  It  per- 
manently established  a  2-hour  diCferen- 
tial  between  Hawaiian  standard  time  and 
Pacific  standard  time  during  the  winter 
and  a  3-hour  dllTerential  during  the  sum- 
mer when  daylight  saving  time  is  In 
effect  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  time 
schedule  has  been  In  effect  ever  since. 
This  schedule  through  the  years  has 
proven  ideal  for  ma.xlmum  use  of  day- 
light hours,  for  maximum  energy  con- 
servation, for  f  ublic  safety,  and  for  main- 
land-Hawaii time- acne  travel  conven- 
ience. 

In  addition.  Hawaii's  cultural  patterns 
Include  early  rising  for  nearly  all  seg- 
ments of  Island  society,  Except  for  our 
tourists  who  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Wal- 
kikl,  our  agricultural  workers  are  up  be- 
fore dawn,  our  State  government  offices 
begin  work  at  7:45  am:  shipyard  work- 
ers start  between  C  30  and  7  a.m.  We 
are  a  people  who  are  truly  "early  to  rise 
and  early  to  bed  " 

We  already  have  a  30-mlnute  de  facto 
daylight  saving  time  To  Impose  an 
additional  hour  of  daylight  saving  would 
not  conserve  major  energy  resources  In 
Hawaii  but  merely  transfer  energy  use 
from  night  to  morning  hours. 

In  the  interest  of  efDclency.  rather 
than  go  through  the  process  of  a  proc- 
lamation of  the  Governor  and  then  a 
Presidential  grant  of  an  exception.  I 
believe  extending  to  the  winter — October 
to  April — period  the  same  system  of 
State  action  to  obtain  an  exemption  as 
we  now  have  available  for  the  summer — 
April  to  October — period  would  be  more 
preferable.  However,  with  the  explana- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuck>-.  for  the  first  period,  as  a  matter 
of  expediency,  it  may  t>e  necessary  for 
us  to  resort  to  a  Presidential  exemption 
pending  Hawaii^  Legislature  convening 
in  January  1974.  and  enacting  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  exempt  Hawaii  from 
daylight  saving  time. 

8xv¥«AL  Sktiators.  Vote !  Vote! 
The  PRBSromO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  hi  order   "Hie  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD  an  editorial  from  the  Courier-Jour- 
nal. Louisville.  Ky. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  SiUFVT.  Wat  To  Beat  Tumt  Tacc 
YeAT-round  daylight  savUig  time  now  ap- 
pears to  be  inevitable.  A  bill  forcing  the  oa- 
tloo  to  act  clocks  ahe»d  one  hour  has  passed 
the  House,  and  the  Senate  is  expected  to 
act  on  a  companion  bill  today.  President 
Nixon's  signature  1j  assured,  and  the  clocks 
could  be  set  forward  an  hour  before  Christ- 
mas. 

The  ▼alkl  complaint* — made  by  Kentucky's 
Senator  Mirl  )w  Cook  and  others  that  peo- 
ple living  at  the  western  fringes  of  the  east- 
ern time  Bone  will  suiler  unduly  from  the 
extra  hour  of  darkness  In  the  morning  have 
been  brushed  aside  In  favcr  of  the  advan- 
tage to  the  whole  nation  of  an  estimated 
onj  per  cent  saving  In  en?rgy  and  the  psy- 
chological effect  that  this  'crisis  legislation" 
could  have.  All  that  Kentucklans  can  hope 
for  now  Is  aome  local  mitigation  of  the  worst 
aspects  of  "fast  ticie." 

THC  DABKinSS  SClIOLAaS 

The  problem  that  appears  to  t)t  most  acute 
concerns  children  walking  to  school  or  wait- 
ing at  bus-stops  in  deep  darkness.  It's  one 
that  we  face  every  fall,  as  the  summer  day- 
light saving  time  extends  Into  late  October; 
m  Decemb;^r  and  January  the  situation  Is 
bound  to  be  even  woric.  As  schools  which 
have  been  on  double  sessions  know,  children 
can  get  to  and  from  school  In  darkness  safely, 
even  though  It  may  net  be  very  desirable, 
especially  for  the  younger  ones.  But  If  there 
is  a  way  to  avoid  sur^h  hazards,  most  paxents 
and  school  admlnLstritors  would  prefer  It. 

One  pcaslble  escape  route  might  be  found 
In  the  federal  leglsUtlon  The  House  bill 
would  permit  states  divided  by  a  time  Eone 
boundry.  such  as  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  to 
exempt  the  moat  eastern  of  the  two  zones 
from  faait  tune,  so  that  both  parts  of  the  stat« 
would  then  be  on  the  same  time  schedule. 
The  only  exemption  provision  that  the  Sea- 
ate  biu  contained  when  it  came  out  of  com- 
mittee was  for  a  governor  to  petition  the 
Prealdent  to  exemot  his  state  because  of 
undue  hardship.  Blthar  way.  it  could  take 
time  lor  the  exemption  to  take  effect;  to 
ber.ent  from  the  House  loophole.  Kentucky 
would  hav^e  to  wait  for  the  General  As- 
sembly to  meet  in  January.  And  putting  the 
ea3ter.i  half  of  Kentucky  out  of  step  with 
the  eastern  time  Eone  would  undoubtedly 
cause  complications  In  many  business  and 
commercial  scfaedulea. 

A  more  flexible  approach  would  be  to 
change  school  operating  hours.  Nothing  In 
the  state  Constitution  requires  schools  to  be 
open  only  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  uid  3 
p.m.  Bell  County,  where  ma  y  children  have 
long  walks  down  mountain  hollows  ]ust  to 
get  to  the  school  buces.  switched  to  a  9  a.m. 
to  4  pjn.  echedule  for  the  last  few  weeks  of 
IhU  year's  daylight  saving  time  S^me  com- 
plaints were  heard,  especially  from  those  who 
dropped  off  children  or  school-teacher 
spooaas  at  school  while  enroute  to  work.  But 
tbs  problems  were  minor  and  the  experience 
was  generally  favorable 

Such  a  solution  might  not  neceaarOy  wcrk 
everywhere.  In  the  Loulrvllle  school  district. 
for  example,  where  public  transport  takes  the 
place  cf  school  buses  and  where  more  dislo- 
cations of  working  parents'  arrangements 
would  be  likely,  later  hours  might  not  be 
feMlble  But  the  flexibility  of  this  solution — 
leaving  It  to  Individual  school  boards  to 
make  their  own  decisions  for  their  own  dis- 
tricts— has  much  to  recommend  It.  In  each 
district,  too,  the  length  of  time  that  the 
changed  hours  remain  la  effect  could  be 
varied  according  to  local  needs. 
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It  still  has  to  be  proved  that  daylight  sav- 
ing time  la  going  to  ease  our  energy  prob- 
lems significantly.  But  the  only  way  to  find 
out  Is  to  try  It.  There's  no  reason,  however, 
why  Kentucklans  should  have  to  put  up  with 
all  the  disadvantages  such  a  changeover 
would  bring,  particularly  when  the  remedies 
are  as  simple  as  starting  school  an  hovu-  later. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not 
the  language  I  would  have  liked  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  knows  it.  The 
Senator  from  WasWngton  started  on  the 
basis  that  really  and  truly  the  State 
should  have  the  option  to  decide  if  it 
wanted  to  opt  or  not.  This  Senator  has 
come  to  the  realization  that  every  State 
has  to  make  a  sacrifice  if  under  this  bill 
It  is  proven  this  will  save  energy.  There- 
fore, the  best  I  could  hope  for  was  a 
method  by  which  the  section  of  my  State 
which  is  in  the  eastern  time  zone  could 
opt  out  If  its  legislature  desires  to  Join 
the  western  part  so  they  could  all  be  in 
the  same  time  zone  and  we  could  seek  to 
be  under  standard  time,  and  the  eastern 
section  would  be  under  standard  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGMJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  wsis  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corusent  that  H  R.  11324,  a 
bill  similar  to  the  pending  measure,  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  Its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  btll  (H.R.  11324)  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis  for  a  two- 
year  trial  period,  and  to  require  the  Federal 
Coaununlcatlons  Conunlsslon  to  permit  cer- 
tain daytime  broadcast  stations  to  operate 
before  local  sunrise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  11324. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  bill,  H.R.  11324,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  language  of  S.  2702  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agieeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
ha\'ing  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  Uie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadgk).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre",  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  SrEiTms), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE ) .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  fMr.  McGovernI  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell>    are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGez>,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyee)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
GRiFrTN),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cim- 
Tis)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

Also,  the  Senators  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall  and  Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  resiilt  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  10.  as  follows : 


Hatfleld 
Hathaway 
Hoi  lings 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuaon 

McCnellau 

Metcall 
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Abourezk 

Burdlck 

Domlnlck 

Aiken 

Byrd. 

Eagleton 

BartlaU 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Eastland 

Bayh 

Cannon 

Ervln 

Bellmon 

Case 

Pannln 

Bentsen 

Church 

Fong 

Blbls 

CUrk 

Gravel 

Blden 

Cook 

Gumey 

Brock 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Brooke 

Cranston 

Hart 

Buckley 

Domenlcl 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pro  xm  ire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 


Scott. 

WUlUon  U. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevex» 
Stevenson 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Toung 


NAYS— 10 

Allen  Huddlestoa        Saxbe 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  Mansfield  Taft 

Dole  McClure 

Helms  Nunn 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A    LIVE    PAIR,    A3 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Chiles,  for 

NOT  VOTING — 21 


Baker 

Beall 
Bennett 

Curtis 
Fulbrlght 
Goldwater 
Grlffln 


HaskeU 

Hughes 
Lnouye 
Mathias 
McGee 

McGovem 
Mclntyre 


Pack  wood 

Pell 

Percr 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadgs 

Williams 


So  the  bUl  (H.R.  11324)  was  passed. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unaiiimoos  consent  that  the  bill.  H.R 
11324,  be  printed  m  the  Record  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harey  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  H.R.  11324  as  passed  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

HR      11324 

Be  it  enacUi  by  th«  Senate  and  Home  of 
ReprcsentaUvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  astembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Day- 
Ught  Saving  Time  Energy  Conversation  Act 
of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(a)  that  the  United  States  faces  severe 
energy  shortages,  especially  In  the  winter  of 
1973-1974  and  In  the  next  several  winters 
thereafter; 

<b)  that  varlovxs  studies  of  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies  indicate  that 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  would  pro- 
duce an  energy  saving  In  electrical  power 
consumption: 

(c)  that  dayUcht  saving  time  may  yield 
energy  savings  in  other  areas  besides  elec- 
trical power  consumption; 

(d)  that  year-.-ound  davllght  saving  time 
could  serve  as  an  Incentive  for  further  energy 
conssrvatlon  by  individuals,  companies,  and 
the  various  governmental  entitles  at  all  levels 
of  government,  and  that  such  energy  con- 
servation efforts  could  lead  to  greatly  ex- 
panded energy  savings  and  help  meet  the 
projected  energy  shortages,  and  that  eurh 
energy  conservation  efforts  could  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to  such  actions  as 

(1)  lowering  office,  home,  and  store 
thermoela'.s  several  decrees: 

(2)  limiting  unnec«ssar:.  automobile 
travel  and  holding  down  the  speed  of  nec- 
essary automobUe  travel; 

(3)  using  energy  efiicient  automobile."; 

(4)  using  pubUc  transportation  whenever 
possible; 

(5)  turning  off  office  alr-condltloners  and 
beatUig  plants  an  hour  earlier  m  the  after- 
noon; and 

(6)  limiting  unnecessary'  :se  of  electric 
Ughts; 

(e)  that  the  U5e  of  year-roi;nd  daylight 
saving  time  could  have  other  beneUdal  eSe  ts 
on  the  public  Interest  Including  the  rcdi;r- 
Uon  ol  crune.  improved  traS  o  safety  m-re 
daylight  outdoor  playtime  for  the  children 
and  youth  of  our  Nation,  greater  utnizatioa 
of  parks  and  recreation  areas,  expanded  eco- 
nomic opportunity  through  extension  of  day- 
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light  hours  to  peak  shopping  hours  and 
through  extension  of  domestic  office  hours 
to  periods  of  greater  overlap  with  the  B\iro- 
pean  Economic  Community;  and 

(f)  that  the  emergency  nature  of  an  ener- 
gy shortage  In  the  winters  of  1973-1974  and 
1974-1975  require  the  temporary  enactment 
of  dayli^l  saving  tlm«  for  the  winter 
months. 

Skc.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Umform  Time  Act 
of  19«a  (15  use.  2<»a)  is  amended  by- 
la)  amending  subsection  (a)  thereof  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  semicolon  and  In- 
serting the  following  in  place  thereof :  "how- 
ever. 

"(1)  any  St^te  that  lies  entirely  within 
one  time  zone  may  by  law. 

"(A)  exempt  itself  from  the  provisions  of 
this  suboectlon  providing  for  the  advance- 
ment of  time,  but  only  If  that  law  provides 
that  the  entire  State  (Including  all  political 
subdivisions  thereof)  shall  observe  the  stand- 
ard time  otherwise  applicable  during  that 
period,  or 

"(B)  provide  that  the  standard  time  ob- 
served dtirlng  the  entire  year  shall  be  the 
standard  time  of  such  zone  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  of  March  19.  1918,  as  amended, 
advanced  by  one  hour,  but  only  if  that  law 
provides  that  the  entire  State  (Including  all 
political  subdivisions  thereof)  shall  observe 
such  standard  time  advanced  by  one  hour; 
and 

"(3)  any  State  with  parU  thereof  In  mor« 
than  one  time  zone  may  by  law. 

"(A)  exempt  either  the  entire  State  aa 
provided  in  (1)(.A),  or  may  exempt  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  State  lying  within  any  time 
eone,  or 

"(B)  provide  that  the  standard  time  ob- 
served during  the  entire  year  within  the  en- 
tire State  shall  be  advanced  by  one  hour 
as  provided  in  ( 1 )  ( B ) ,  or  provide  that  the 
standard  time  observed  for  the  entire  year 
within  the  entire  area  of  the  State  lying 
within  eoiy  time  zone  shall  be  advanced  by 
one  hour." 

(b)  redesignating  subsections  "(b)"  and 
"(c)"  thereof  as  subsections  "(c)  "  and  "(d) " 
thereof  respectively;  and 

(c)  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows: 

"(b)  During  the  period  which  commences 
at  3  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  fourth  Sun- 
day after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  which  ends  at  3  o'clock  anteme- 
rlilan  on  the  last  Sunday  of  April  1974.  and 
during  the  period  which  commences  at  2 
o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
October  1974  and  which  ends  at  3  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday  of  April 
1075,  the  standard  time  of  each  zone  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  of  March  19.  1918.  as 
amended  (15  va.C.  361-385).  shall  be  ad- 
vanced by  one  hour.  Such  time,  as  so  ad- 
vanced, shall  be  the  standard  time  of  such 
sone  during  each  such  period  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  of  March  19.  1918,  as  amend- 
ed (15  U.S.C.  261-366).  The  provisions  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  this  subsection. 

However  any  State  with  parts  thereof  In 
more  than  one  time  zone,  and  any  State  that 
lies  entirely  within  one  time  zone  and  Is 
not  contiguous  to  any  other  State,  may  by 
law  exempt  the  entire  area  of  the  State  lying 
within  one  time  zone  from  the  operation  of 
this  subsection.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  a  State,  by  proclamation 
of  Its  CJovernor,  makes  a  finding  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  a  period  of  advanced  time 
under  this  subsection  that  an  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  this  subsection  or  a 
reallnement  of  time  zone  limits  Is  necessary 
to  avoid  undue  hardship  or  to  conserve  fuel 
la  such  State  or  part  thereof,  the  President 
may  grant  an  exemption  or  reallnement  to 
euch  State." 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  ( 1 ) 
make  an  investigation  and  study  for  the  pur- 


pose of  determining  the  amount  of  energy 
in  Its  various  forms  whl''h  Is  conserved  as  a 
result  of  the  exteasion  of  daylight  saving  time 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  (2)  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
review  the  appropriateness  of  the  limits  of 
each  standard  time  zone,  and  (3)  report  the 
results  of  such  Investigation  and  study, 
together  with  his  recommendations  and  those 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  re- 
gard to  the  pre:ent  limits  of  time  zoces,  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
Jure  30.  1975. 

Sic.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  delegate,  or  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
St.ites,  shall  take  no  action.  Involving  tno 
carrying  out  of  any  emergency  energy  ra- 
tioning or  conservation  program.  Involving 
the  allocation  of  rafinad  petroleum  prod- 
ucts among  usrrs,  or  Involving  restrictions 
on  amounts  thereof  which  may  be  oold  to 
users,  which  would  result  In  unreasonable 
discriminations  among  such  users  or  classes 
of  users,  or  In  an  unreasonable  classification 
of  such  users:  Provided,  however,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  actions  taken  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  as  amended. 

Ssc.  S.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  head  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  Is  directed  to  negotiate  and  seek 
In  good  fslth  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
any  contractor  of  that  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentillty  for  the  nurpose  of  modify- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  contract  between 
that  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
and  such  contractor  If  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  deter- 
mines that — 

( 1 )  the  contractor's  ability  to  perform  the 
contract  In  a  tlmv.ly  manner  during  a  period 
of  nationwide  energy  emergency  Is  materially 
Impaired  by  a  shortage  of  petroleum,  petro- 
leum products,  or  other  energy-producing 
material  beyond  the  control  of  such  con- 
tractor; and 

(2)  a  modification  of  such  contract  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  national  Interest. 

Src.  7  The  Secretary  of  Interior.  In  coortll- 
natlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  Investigate  the  effect  of  this  Act  upon 
traffic  safety,  including  the  safety  of  chil- 
dren traveling  m  and  from  school  and  shall 
Investigate  the  effect  on  the  hour  for  opening 
of  schools  and  shall  make  an  Interim  rrport, 
such  report  to  Include  the  estimated  savin^^ 
o.'  energy-  and  the  total  effect  of  this  Act,  to 
the  President  and  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30,   1974. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
any  regulation  Issued  under  any  such  lav/, 
the  Federal  Communication  Commission 
shall,  consisted  I,  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  make  such  adjustment  by 
general  rules,  or  by  lnt::rlm  action  pending 
such  general  rules,  with  respict  to  hours  of 
c ->eratlcn  of  daytlm;  standard  amplitude 
modulation  broadcast  stations,  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest.  Including 
the  public's  Interest  In  receiving  interfer- 
ence-free service.  3uch  general  lules,  or  In- 
terim action,  may  include  variances  «ltn  re- 
spect to  operating  power  and  other  technical 
operating  characteristics.  Subssquent  to  the 
adoption  cf  such  general  rules,  they  may  be 
varied  with  respict  to  particular  statiotis 
and  areas  bacause  of  the  exigencies  In  each 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  parsed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  secre- 
tary cf  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  mtike 
tecimical  auid  clerical  corrections  on  the 
enrollment  of  H.R.  11324. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Calendar  Order  No. 
479,  S.  2702.  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  Stevens  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
DEBATE  ON  FOREIGN  AID  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT,  S.  1443 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment has  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  foreign  aid  and  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken)  ,  and  with  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  author- 
ized by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  make  the  request. 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  S.  1443, 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  debate  thereon  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrky), 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aiken  » . 

Ordered  further.  That,  debate  on  any 
motions  or  appeals  relating  to  the  con- 
ference report  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report  and 
tho  mover  thereof. 

Ordered  further.  That,  should  the  con- 
ference report  be  defeated,  debate  on  any 
request  for  a  new  conference  and  the 
appointment  of  conferees  rhall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  manager  of  the  conference 
report  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  should  any  motion  b:;  made  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  before  the  conferees 
are  named,  any  debate  on  any  such  mo- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  one-half  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  conference  report,  and  debate  on 
any  amendments  to  any  such  Instruc- 
tions shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
conference  report.  In  all  cases,  when  the 
manager  of  the  conference  report  is  in 
favor  of  a  motion  or  appeal  or  amend- 
ment, the  time  in  opposition  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNTMENT 
TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS GRIFFIN  AND  MANSFIELD. 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS.  AND  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OP  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  AID  AU- 
THORIZATION  ON   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  that  he  be  followed  by 
tho  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  after  which 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  made 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  con- 
clu-sion  of  which  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
I>ort  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
time  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1283,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  be  no  action  on  this  bill 
tonight.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  667  (3.  1283),  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  In  fuels  and  energy 
and  for  the  coordination  and  financial  sup- 
plementation of  Federal  energy  research  and 
development:  to  establish  development  cor- 
porations to  demonstrate  technologies  for 
shale  oU  development,  coal  gasification  de- 
velopment, advanced  power  cycle  develop- 
ment, geothermal  steam  development,  and 
coal  liquefaction  development;  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands 
available  for  said  development  corporations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 


That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Policy  Act 

of  1973". 

TITLE  I— COORDINATION  AND  AUGMEN- 
TATION OF  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
FUELS   AND   ENERGY 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(a)  The  United  States  is  currently  suffer- 
ing a  critical  shortage  of  envlronmentaUy 
acceptable  forms  of  energy. 

(b)  Compounding  this  energy  shortage  is 
our  past  and  present  failure  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  and  aggressive  research  and 
devel'pment  strategy  designed  to  make 
available  to  American  consumers  our  large 
domestic  energy  reserves  Including  fossil 
fuels,  nuclear  fuels,  geothermal  resources, 
solar  energy,  and  other  unconventional  forms 
of  energy.  This  failure  is  partially  a  result 
of  economic  factors  which  have  Inhibited  the 
timely  development  of  new  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

(c)  The  reEponslblUtles  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  conducting  and  assisting 
energy  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration projects  are  fraTmented  among  many 
agencies  and  departments  and  have  not  been 
planned  and  managed  In  a  rational  and  co- 
ordinated manner. 

(d)  Present  Inadequate  organizational  ar- 
rangements and  levels  of  funding  for  energy 
research,  development,  and  demotutratlon 
have  limited  the  Nation's  current  and  future 
options  for  dealing  with  domestic  energy 
shortages. 

(e)  The  virgency  of  the  Nation's  critical 
energy  problems  will  require  a  commitment 
similar  to  those  undertaken  In  the  Manhat- 
tan and  Apollo  projects;  It  will  require  that 
the  Nation  undertake,  at  a  minimum,  a  ten- 
year  $20,000,000,000  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  program. 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  declares  as  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  the  development  within  ten 
years  of  the  option  and  the  capability  for 
the  United  States  to  become  energy  self-suffi- 
cient through  the  use  of  domestic  energy  re- 
sources by  socially  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable means.  In  the  achievement  of  this 
national  goal.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  national  program  of  basic  and  applied 
research  and  development  In  the  discovery. 
production,  transportation,  distribution,  and 
conversion  of  energy  resources  and  fuels  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  following  objectives — 

(a)  encourage  the  conservation  of  limited 
energy  resources  and  maximize  the  efficient 
development,  production,  conversion,  and  use 
of  nonrenewable  and  limited  primary  energy 
resources; 

(b)  Insure  adequate,  reliable,  economical, 
and  environmentally  acceptable  energy  sup- 
ply systems  necessary  to  support  the  goals 
and  essential  needs  of  modern  society  Includ- 
ing the  established  social  objectives  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government: 

(c)  to  foster  the  expeditious  transfer  of 
the  results  of  research  on  new  energy  tech- 
nologies Into  the  commercial  application  by 
the  private  sector  through  Federal  assistance 
and  participation  In  the  demonstration  and 
Improvement  of  energy  technologies  to  de- 
termine the  engineering  and  economic  fea- 
sibility. Including  the  societal,  economic,  and 
environmental  costs  and  benefits  of  said  en- 
ergy technologies: 

(d)  to  develop  an  aggressive  research 
strategy  and  priorities  for  solutions  to  the 
short-term  (to  the  early  1980's)  energy  sup- 
ply system  and  associated  environmental 
problems: 

(e)  to  develop  an  aggressive  Federal  re- 
search strategy  and  priorities  Including  the 
Information  base,  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  the  widest  possible  range  of  energy 
supply  system  options  for  the  utilization  of 
domestic  nonnuclear  energy  resources  to  sat- 


isfy middle-term  (the  early  lesO's  to  2000) 
and  long-term  (twenty-first  century)  United 
States  energy  needs  consistent  with  environ- 
mental policies;  and 

(f)  establish  within  the  Federal  Oovern- 
mejit  a  central  responslbUlty  and  institu- 
tional capability  for  maintaining  continuing 
assessment  and  overview  of  the  energy  re- 
search, development,  and  conservation  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government,  private 
Industry,  and  nonprofit  organizations  pend- 
ing the  reorganization  of  the  Federal  energy 
agencies  and  activities  to  attain  and  support 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  a  national 
energy  policy. 

ENEI13Y     RESEARCH     MANAGEMENT     PEOJECT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Energy  Resjarch  Management  Project  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Management  Proj- 
ect") which  shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  one  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior: 

(2)  one  Commissioner  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  who  shaU  be  designated  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission; 

(3)  one  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Powur 
Commission  who  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission: 

(4)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

(5)  one  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  who  shall  be 
designated  by  tho  Administrator  of  the 
Agency; 

(6)  one  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator; 

(7)  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards;  and 

(8)  such  appropriate  representatives  of 
other  executive  agencies  which  the  President 
finds  have  a  significant  and  continuing  role 
In  energy  research  and  development. 

(b)  The  Management  Project  shall  have  a 
Chairman  who  shall  also  serve  as  the  Staff 
Director.  The  Chairman  shall  tie  appointed 
by  the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. During  his  term  of  service,  the  Chair- 
man shall  not  hold  any  other  position  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
except  as  a  retired  officer  or  retired  civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  104.  The  Management  Project  shall — 

(a)  review  the  full  range  of  Federal  activi- 
ties in  and  financlad  support  for  fuels  and 
enerjjy  research  and  development,  giving  con- 
sideration to  research  and  development  being 
conducted  by  industry  and  other  non-Federal 
entitles,  to  determine  the  capability  of  ongo- 
ing research  efforts  to  carry  out  the  policies 
established  by  this  Act  and  other  relevant 
Federal  policies,  particularly  the  National  En- 
vlronment.al  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
852); 

(b)  formulate  a  comprehensive  energy  re- 
search and  development  strategy  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  will  expeditiously  ad- 
vance the  policies  established  by  this  Act, 
and  insure  that  full  consideration  and  ade- 
quate support  is  given  to: 

(1)  Improving  the  efficiency,  conservation, 
and  environmental  effects  of  the  conven- 
tional sources  of  energy  Including  discovery, 
production,  conversion,  transportation,  use, 
and  disposal  of  waste  products; 

(2)  advancing  energy  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  unconventional 
energy  sources  and  technologies  Including 
but  not  limited  to— solar  energy,  geothermal 
energy,  magnetohydrodynamlcs.  fuel  cells, 
low  head  hydroelectric  power,  use  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  wastes  as  energy  sources. 
tidal  power,  ocean  current  and  thermal 
gradient  power,  wind  power,  automated  min- 
ing methods,  in  situ  conversion  of  energy  re- 
sources, cryogenic  transmission  of  electric 
power,   electrical    energy   shortage   methods. 
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•Itematlves  to  Internal  combustion  engines, 
solvent  refined  coal,  utilization  of  waste 
products  for  fuels,  direct  conversion  mctb- 
ods,  utilization  of  hydrogen  for  fuel;  and 

(3)  Improving  management  technique! 
end  the  eflfectlveness  of  mamagement  of  ex- 
isting energy  systems  through  quality  con- 
trol; application  of  systems  analysis,  com- 
munications, and  computer  techniques;  and 
public  Information  to  Improve  the  reilabUity 
aaid  efllclency  of  energy  supplies  and  encour- 
ags  the  conservation  of  energy  rerouroes. 

(c)  utilize  the  funds  authorized  by  section 
120(b)  of  thU  Act  to  advance  the  energy  re- 
search and  development  strategies  pursuant 
to  this  Act  by— 

( 1 )  supplementing  by  fund  transfers  the 
on-gotng  energy  research  and  development 
programs  of  Federal  agencies;  and 

(3)  Initiating  and  maintaining,  by  fund 
transfers,  grants,  or  contracts,  new  energy 
research  and  development  programs  or  ac- 
UvUles  utilizing  the  facilities,  capabilities, 
expertise,  and  experience  of  Federal  agencies, 
national  laboratories,  universities,  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  Industrial  entitles  which 
are  appropriate  to  each  type  of  research  and 
development. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act.  establish  pro- 
cedures for  periodic  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  science.  Industry,  environmental 
organizations,  and  such  other  groups  who 
have  special  expertise  In  the  areas  of  energy 
research,  development,  and  technology. 

Sec.  106.  The  Chairman  In  ccnsuUa:lon 
with  the  Management  Project  la  authorized 
and  directed  to — 

(a)  Identify  opportuntles  to  accelerate  the 
commercial  applications  of  new  energy  tech- 
nologies by  providing  Federal  assistance  for 
or  participation  In  pilot  plants  demonstrat- 
ing technological  advances  and  field  demon- 
strations of  new  methods  and  procedures, 
and  demonstrations  of  prototype  commercial 
applications  for  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment, production,  transportation,  conver- 
Blon,  and  utilization  of  energy  resources;  and 

(b)  conduct  preliminary  Investigations 
and  to  explore  potential  cooperative  agree- 
ments which  may  be  entered  Into  with  non- 
Pederal  entitles  In  order  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  Federal  participation  or  as- 
sistance In  demonstrations  of  the  technical 
feasibility  and  economic  potential  of  energy 
technologies  on  a  prototype  or  full-scale 
basis. 

KxsxABCH   puoarnES 
Bmc.  lOfl.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  and 
directions  of   this   Act.   the  Chairman  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress — 

(a)  Within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Chairman  s  rec- 
ommendations for  an  aggressive  Federal  re- 
search strategy  and  priorities  designed  to 
achieve  solutions  to  immediate  and  short- 
term  (to  the  early  19808)  energy  supply  sys- 
tem and  associated  environmental  problems. 
Such  recommendations  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  specific  anticipated  actions 
and  proposals  pursuant  to  sections  105  and 
107  for  the  most  effective  approach,  through 
FMeral  assistance — 

( 1 )  to  accelerate  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  technologies  for  producing  a  low- 
rulfur  fuel  suitable  for  boiler  use; 

(3)  to  accelerate  the  commercleil  demon- 
stration of  technologies  for  producing  sub- 
stitutes for  natural  gas.  including  coal  gasi- 
fication: providfd.  That  the  Chairman  shall 
Invite  proposals  from  potential  participants 
baised  upon  Federal  assistance  and  partlcii^a- 
tlon  In  the  form  of  a  Joint  Federal-industry 
corporation,  and  recommendations  pursuant 
to  this  clause  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
report  on  the  viability  of  using  this  form  of 
Federal    assistance   or    participation; 

(3)  to  accelerate  the  commercial  demon- 
■tratlon  of  technologies  for  producing  syn- 
cruds  and  Uquld  petroleum  products  from 


coal:  Provided.  That  the  Chalnnan  shall  In- 
vite proposals  from  potential  participants 
based  upon  Federal  assistance  and  participa- 
tion throujh  guaranteed  prices  or  purchase 
of  the  products,  and  recommendations  pur- 
Euant  to  this  clause  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  report  on  the  viability  of  usmg  this  form 
of  Federal  assistance  or  participation; 

(4)  to  accelerate  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  adva  iced  power  cycles  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  from  coal.  Including 
technologies  which  employ  the  production  of 
low  British  thermal  unit  gas  from  coal; 

(5)  In  accordance  w.th  the  program  au- 
thorized by  title  II  of  this  Act.  to  accelerate 
the  commercial  demonstration  of  geothermal 
energy  technologies; 

(6)  (A)  to  accelerate  the  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  the  production  of  syncrude 
from  oU  shale,  and  (B)  to  assist  the  research 
and  development  of  in  situ  methodologies 
for  the  production  of  syncrude  from  oil  shale; 

(7)  to  demonstrate  new  and  improved 
methods  for  the  extraction  of  patroleum  re- 
sources, including  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery  of  crude  oil; 

(8)  to  demonstrate  new  and  Improved 
methods  for  the  extraction  of  coal  resources: 
Provided.  That  the  Chairman  shall  Invite 
proposals  from  potential  participants  in 
Joint  Government-industry  operated  mines 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstratmg  new  and 
Unproved  mining  technologies  and  methods 
and  of  training  the  associated  personnel; 

(9)  to  demonstrate  the  economics  and 
commercial  viability  of  solar  energy  for  resi- 
dential and  commercial  euergy  bupply  ap- 
plications; 

(10)  to  accelerate  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  environmental  control  systems 
Including  particulate  and  stilfur  oxides  emis- 
sion control  systems,  necessary  for  the  time- 
ly Implementation  of  air  pollution  stai.d- 
ards  and  water  pollution  standards  estab- 
lished pursuemt  to  Federal  or  State  law;  and 

(11)  to  demonstrate  new  and  mnovatlve 
energy   conservation   technologies. 

(b»  Within  oiie  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  s  rec- 
ommendations for  an  aggressive  Federal  re- 
search strategy  and  priorities  designed  to 
achieve  solutions  to  middle-term  (the  early 
1980'8  to  2000)  energy  supply  system  and 
associated  environmental  problems.  Such 
recommendations  shall  mclude.  but  not  be 
limited  to,  specific  anticipated  actions  and 
proposals  for  the  most  e&ectlve  approach — 

( 1 )  to  improve  the  economics  and  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  technologies  set  forth  In 
the  research  strategy  recommended  pursu- 
ant to  8ub-,ectlon  (a); 

(2)  to  advance  Improvements  In  the  meth- 
od-* and  technologies  lor  the  transportation 
and  stcrage  of  eleci-rlc  energy; 

(3)  to  commercially  demcnstrate  advanced 
power  cycles  for  the  generation  of  electricity 
which  represjnt  significant  Improvements  In 
the  efficiency  of  conversion  of  energy  re- 
sources to  electricity; 

(4)  to  ccmmerclally  demonstrate  hot  djry 
rock  geothermal  energy  technologies; 

(5)  to  commercially  demonstrate  advanced 
solar  energy  technologies; 

(6)  to  determine  the  economics  and  com- 
mercial viability  of  the  use  of  hydrogen  as  a 
primary  energy  source: 

(7)  to  commercially  demonstrate  the  use 
of  fuel  cells  for  central  stations  electric 
power  generation;  and 

(8)  to  determine  the  economics  and  com- 
mercial viability  for  producing  synthetic  en- 
ergy supplies  from  agricultural  products  and 
wastes. 

(c)  Within  eighteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Chairman's 
recommendations  for  a  Federal  rese€Ut:h 
strategy  and  priorities  designed  to  achieve 
solutloos  to  long-term  (beyond  2000)  energy 
supply  systems  and  associated  environmental 
problems.  Such  recommendations  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  specific  antici- 
pated actions  and  proposals— 


(1)  to  further  improve  the  economics  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  technologies  set 
forth  In  the  research  strategy  recommended 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b); 

(2)  to  commercially  demcnstrate  nuclear 
fusion;  and 

(3)  to  commercially  advance  the  use  of  hy- 
drogen as  a  primary  energy  source. 

FORMS    OF    rEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  107.  (a)  In  developing  proposals  pur- 
suant to  sscllon  105,  the  Chairman  shall  con- 
sider various  forms  of  Pederal  assistance  and 
participation  which  may  Include  but  are  not 
limited  to — 

(1)  joint  Federal-Industry  corporations 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  108; 

(2)  contrtwitual  arrangements  with  non- 
Pederal  participants  Including  corporations, 
consortia,  universities,  governmental  entitles, 
and  nonprofit  lastltutlons; 

(3)  contracts  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  federally  owned  facilities; 

(4)  Federal  purchases  cr  guaranteed  price 
of  the  products  of  demonstration  plants  or 
activities  cons'stent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  109;  and 

(5)  Federal  loans  to  non-Federal  entitles 
conducting  demonstrations  of  new  tech- 
nologies. 

(b)(1)  A  financial  award  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  only  In  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  estimated  total  design 
and  construction  costs,  plus  operation  and 
maintenance  costs;  and 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  non- 
Federal  share  may  be  In  any  form.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  lands  or  Interests 
therein  needed  for  the  project  or  personal 
property  or  services,  the  value  of  which 
shall  be  detemlned  by  the  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall,  within  ninety 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  promulgate 
regulations  establishing  procedures  for  sub- 
mission of  proposals  to  the  Man3igement 
Project  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
regulations  shall  establish  a  procedure  for 
selection  of  proposals  which — 

(A)  provides  that  proJecU  will  be  carried 
out  under  such  conditions  and  varying  cir- 
cumstances as  wUl  assist  In  solving  energy 
extraction,  transportation,  conversion,  and 
end-use  problems  of  various  areas  and  re- 
gions, under  representative  geological,  geo- 
graphic, and  environmental  conditions;  and 

(B)  provides  time  schedules  for  submis- 
sion of.  and  action  on  proposal  requests  for 
the  purposes  of  Implementing  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

Such  regulations  also  shall  specify  the 
types  and  form  of  the  Information,  data, 
and  support  documentation  that  are  to  be 
contained  In  proposals  for  each  form  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  or  participation  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a) :  Provided,  That  such  pro- 
posals to  the  extent  possible  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to — 

(A)  speclflcatlon  of  technology, 

(B)  description  of  prior  pilot  plant  op- 
erating experience  with   the   technology; 

(C)  preliminary  design  of  the  demonstra- 
tion plant; 

(D)  time  tables  containing  proposed  con- 
struction and  operation  plans; 

(E)  budget-type  estimates  of  construc- 
tion and  operating  costs: 

(P)  description  and  proof  of  title  to  land 
for  proposed  site,  natural  resources,  elec- 
trical and  water  supply  and  logistical  Infor- 
mation related  to  access  to  raw  materials 
to  construct  and  operate  plant  and  to  dis- 
pose of  salable  producu  produced  irom 
plant: 

(0)  analysis  of  environmental  Impact  of 
the  proposed  plant  and  plans  for  disposal 
of  wastes  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
the  plant; 

(H)  plans  for  commercial  use  of  technol- 
ogy If  demonstration  Is  successful: 

(1)  plans  for  continued  use  of  plant  If  dem- 
onstration la  successful;  and 

(J)  plans  for  dismantling  of  plant  If  dem- 
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onstratlon  Is  unsuccessful  or  otherwise  aban- 
doned. 

( d )  The  Chairman  shall  from  time  to  time 
review  and,  as  appropriate,  modify  and  re- 
promulgate  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

MODEL     CORPORATION 

Sec.  108.  Joint  Federal -Industry  corpora- 
tions proposed  pursuant  to  section  107  shall 
canform  to  the  following  guidelines: 

(a)  Each  such  corporation  shall  have  the 
function  to  design,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  one  or  more  fuU-scale.commerclal- 
Blze  facilities  or  ether  operation^  which  will 
demonstrate  the  technical,  environmental, 
and  economic  feasibility  of  a  particular  un- 
conventional energy  technology.  ^  carrying 
out  this  function,  the  corporatlcfi  shall  be 
empowered,  either  directly  or  by  dontract,  to 
utUlzo  commcrclelly  available  technologies, 
perform  tests,  cr  design,  construct,  and  op- 
erate pilot  plants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
design  of  the  full-scale  facility. 

(b)  Each  corporation   shall  have — 

( 1 )  a  Board  of  nin?  Directors  consisting  of 
individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  The 
Board  shall  be  empowered  to  adopt  and 
amend  bylaws.  Five  members  of  the  Board 
shall  bo  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  four  members  of 
the  Board  shall  bs  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  basis  of  recommendations  re- 
ceived by  him  from  any  non-Federal  entity 
or  entitles  entering  Into  contractual  arrange- 
ments to  partlcpate  in  the  corporation; 

(2)  a  President  and  such  other  officers  and 
employcej  as  may  be  named  and  appointed 
by  the  Board  (the  rates  of  compensotlon  of 
all  officers  and  employees  shall  be  fixed  by 
tho  Board ) ;  and 

(3)  the  usual  power  conferred  upon  cor- 
porations by  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act. 

(c)  An  appropriate  time  interval,  not  to 
exceed  twelve  years,  shall  be  established  for 
the  term  of  Federal  participation  in  the  cor- 
poration at  the  expiration  of  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  corporation 
or  otherwise  terminate  Federal  participation 
and  financial  Interests.  In  carrying  out  such 
dissolution,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  dis- 
pose of  all  physical  facilities  of  the  corpora- 
tion In  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  determines 
are  in  the  public  interest,  and  a  share  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  corporate  assets  pro- 
portional to  the  Federal  participation  In  the 
corporation,  including  the  proceeds  irom 
the  disposition  of  such  facilities,  on  the  date 
of  its  dissolution,  after  satisfaction  of  all  Its 
legal  obligations,  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  United  States  and  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.  All  patent  rights  of  the  corporation 
shall,  on  such  date  of  dissolution,  be  vested 
In  the  Administrator  of  General  Services: 
Provided,  That  Federal  participation  may  be 
terminated  prior  to  the  time  established  In 
the  authorizing  Act  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

(d)  Any  commercially  valuable  product 
produced  by  demonstration  facilities  shall  be 
disposed  of  In  such  manner  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  corporation  shall 
prescribe.  All  revenues  received  by  the  cor- 
poration from  the  sale  of  such  products  shall 
be  available  to  the  corporation  for  use  by  it 
in  defraying  expenses  incurred  In  connection 
with  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
title. 

(e)  The  estimated  Federal  share  of  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
cost  over  the  life  of  each  corporation  shall  be 
determined  to  facilitate  the  congressional 
authorization  of  the  full  amount  at  the  time 
of  establishment  of  the  corporation. 


(f)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  each 
such  corporation  shall  reflect  (1)  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  risk  of  the  venture,  (2) 
tho  probability  of  any  financial  return  to 
the  non-Federal  participants  arising  from 
the  venture,  (3)  the  financial  capability  of 
the  potential  non-Federal  participants,  and 
(4)  such  other  factors  as  the  Chairman  may 
set  forth  In  proposing  the  corporation:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  no  Instance  shall  the  Federal 
share  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost. 

SUPPORT    THROTTGH    PRICE    GUARANTEES 

Sec.  109.  Competitive  systems  of  price  sup- 
ports proposed  pursuant  to  section  107  shall 
conform  to  the  following  guidelines: 

(a)  The  Chairman  shall  determine  the 
types  and  capacities  of  the  dssired  full  scale, 
commercial  size  facility  or  other  operation 
which  would  demonstrate  the  technical,  en- 
vironmental, and  econcmlc  feasibility  of  a 
particular  energy  technology. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  award  planning 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  financing  a  study  of 
the  full  cycle  economic  and  environmental 
costs  associated  with  the  demonstration  fa- 
cility selected  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Such  planning  grants  may  be 
awarded  to  Industrial  entities.  Federal  agen- 
cies, national  laboratories,  universities,  or 
nonprofit  organizations.  Such  planning 
grants  may  be  awarded  to  industrial  entitles, 
Federal  agencies,  national  laboratories,  uni- 
versities, or  nonprofit  organizations.  Such 
planning  grants  shall  also  be  used  by  the 
grantee  to  prepare  a  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive bid  to  construct  the  demonstration 
facility. 

(c)  Following  the  completion  of  the 
studies  pursuant  to  the  planning  grants 
awarded  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Chairman  shall  Invite  bids  from 
all  Interested  parties  to  determine  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  Federal  price  support  need- 
ed to  construct  the  demonstration  facility. 
The  Chairman  may  designate  one  or  more 
competing  entitles  each  to  construct  one 
commercial  demonstration  facility.  Such 
designation  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
those  entities'  ( 1 )  commitment  to  construct 
the  demonstration  facility  at  the  minimum 
level  of  Federal  price  supports,  (2)  detailed 
plan  of  environmental  protection,  and  (3) 
proposed  design  and  operation  of  the  demon- 
stration facility. 

(d)  The  construction  plans  and  actual 
construction  of  the  demonstration  facility, 
together  with  all  related  facilities,  shall  be 
monitored  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  E.ivlronmental  Protection 
Agency  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  require 
the  application  of  the  best  available  pol- 
lution control  technologies  as  determined 
pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended 
(42  use.  1857  et  seq.),  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.)  on  all  demonstration 
facilities  constructed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. If  such  additional  environmental  re- 
quirements are  Imposed  ofter  the  designa- 
tion of  the  successful  bidders  and  If  such  ad- 
ditional environmental  requirements  result 
In  additional  costs,  the  Chairman  Is  au- 
thorized to  renegotiate  the  support  price  to 
cover  such  added  costs. 

(e)  The  estimated  amount  of  the  Federal 
price  supports  of  the  demonstration  facili- 
ties' product  over  the  life  of  such  facilities 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Chairman  to 
facilitate  the  congressional  authorization 
of  the  full  amount  of  such  support  amounts 
at  the  time  of  the  designation  of  the  suc- 
cessful bidders. 

(f )  There  shall  be  established  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  Competitive  Re- 
search and  Development  Price  Support  Fund 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Chairman  for 
canylng  out  the  prlce-suppoi^  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  Including  the  payment 
of  administrative  expenses  Incurred  in  con- 
nection therewith. 
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Sec.  110.  (a)  For  each  proposal  which  is 
considered  pursuant  to  section  105,  and  in 
which  the  potential  Federal  investment  is 
estimated  to  exceed  $10,000,000  the  Chair- 
man shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gre-ss  a  report  setting  forth  the  following: 

(1)  the  anticipated,  research,  development, 
and  application  objectives  to  be  achieved  by 
the  activities  cr  facilities  proposed; 

(2)  the  economic,  environmental,  and  so- 
cietal significance  which  a  successful  dem- 
onstration may  have  for  the  national  fuels 
and  energy  system; 

(3)  the  relationship  of  the  proposal  to  the 
criteria  of  priority  set  forth  In  section  111; 

(4)  the  availability  of  non-Federal  partici- 
pants to  construct  and  operate  the  facilities 
or  perform  the  activities  associated  with  the 
proposal  and  to  contribute  to  the  financing 
of  the  proposal; 

(5)  the  total  estimated  cost  and  the  prob- 
able time  schedule; 

(6)  the  proposed  participants  and  the  pro- 
posed financial  contributions  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  non-Federal  partici- 
pants; and 

(7)  the  proposed  cooperative  arrangement 
agreements  among  the  participants,  and  form 
of  management  of  the  activities. 

(b)  If  the  total  estimated  amount  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  proposal  does 
not  exceed  $50,000,000  the  Chairman  is  au- 
thorized to  proceed  with  the  negotiation  of 
agreements  and  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posal as  set  forth  In  the  report  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds  under  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  granted  In  section  129 
(b)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  If  said  Fed- 
eral contribution  exceeds  $10,000,000  no  funds 
may  be  expended  for  any  proposal  under  the 
authority  granted  by  this  subsection  prior 
to  sixty  calendar  days  (which  sixty  days, 
however,  shall  Include  days  on  which  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  In  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calen- 
dar days  to  a  day  certain)  from  the  date  on 
which  the  Chairman's  report  is  received  by 
the  Congress. 

(c)  Proposals  for  which  the  total  estimated 
amount  of  t?-.e  Federal  contribution  exceeds 
$50,000,000  bhall  be  Implemented  by  the 
Chairman  only  If  the  Implementation  and 
the  necessary  appropriations  are  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  subsequent 
legislation:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
proposal  shall  recommend  whether  an  au- 
thorization Is  being  sought  for  the  total  es- 
timated amount  of  the  Federal  contribution 
In  block  or  on  an  annual  basis. 

DETERMINATION    OP    NEED   FOR   FEDERAL   PARTICI- 
PATION IN  RESEARCH   AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  111.  In  evaluating  proposed  opportun- 
ities for  particular  research  and  development 
undertakings  piu-suant  to  this  Act,  ths 
Chairman  shall  assign  priority  to  those  un« 
dertaklngs  In  which — 

(1)  the  urgency  of  public  need  for  the 
potential  -esults  of  the  research,  develop- 
ment, or  demonstration  effort  Is  high,  and  It 
Is  unlikely  that  similar  results  would  be 
achieved  in  a  timely  manner  In  the  absence 
of  Federal  assistance; 

(2)  the  potential  opportunities  for  non- 
Federal  Interests  to  recapture  the  Investment 
In  the  undertaking  through  the  normal  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  proprlstary  knowl- 
edge appear  Inadequate  to  encourage  timely 
results; 

(3)  the  extent  of  the  problems  treated  and 
the  objectives  sought  by  the  undertaking  are 
national  or  widespread  In  their  significance; 

(4)  there  are  limited  opportunities  for  reg- 
ulatory actions  and  Incentives  other  than 
direct  Federal  financial  assistance,  includ*- 
Ing,  but  not  limited  to,  end-use  controls,  tax 
and  price  Incentives,  and  public  education,  to 
induce  non-Federal  support  of  the  under- 
taking; 

(5)  the  degree  of  risk  of  loss  of  invest- 
ment inherent  in  the  research  Is  hleh,  and 
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the  avaUablllty  at  risk  eaplUd  to  the  non- 
Federal  entitles  wblcb  migbt  otberwae  en- 
gage In  the  fleid  ot  the  research  ts  Inadequate 
for  the  timely  development  of  the  technol- 
ogy;  or 

<fl)  the  magnitude  of  the  Investment  ap- 
pears to  exceed  the  flnanrlal  capabUltles  of 
potential  non-Federal  participants  In  th« 
research  to  support  r  ffectlve  eiforta. 

PATCirr    POUCT    AMD    MAMVATOaV    ULZMSUaS 

SBC.  111.  (a)(I>  All  resMrcb.  dvvelopMeDt. 
cr  denonstraeton  contracted  for.  spMarwrwd. 
or  eoapoBsored   by   <ti*  Oov«maaeBt  poimi- 

ant  to  thU  Act.  shall  require  as  a  coadmon 
of  Federal  part Ictps' ion  that  all  tnform*- 
tion  raaoltini;  from  rederaUy  assisted  re- 
■esTCb  sball  be  made  available  at  the  ear- 
liest practK-able  date  to  tl»e  general  public, 
Inetqdlng  noBgovemmeotal  (Tnlted  States  to- 
terasU  capable  of  brtngtng  about  further 
development,  utilization,  and  commeTclml  ap- 
plications of  »«ct»  reso.ts.  The  dtsposttlon 
of  patent  rights  in  Inventions  er  discover tes 
artshas  out  of  resarrb  under  thH  Set  shall  b« 
gotemed  by  the  PreoKlenfs  Statement  of 
Oofetnmsnt  Patent  Poll<7  lasned  on  August 
23.  1971  (31  FR-  16887.  August  2«.  1971) 
and  amended  In  September  1973  (38  VR, 
337«r.  September  4.  \<m) 

(3)  The  Chairman  in  admtnlstertng  p««- 
enta  pttrsmutt  to  this  Act  shall  malce  a  de- 
termination, on  a  ease  by  case  basis,  as  to 
whether  a  isqu— ted  leense  shall  be  granted 
on  a  tttyalty-frse  basis  cr  upon  a  basts  of 
charges  designed  to  recover  part  or  all  of 
the  cost*  cf  the  reaearrh 

(S)(A)  Where  s  parttctpant  In  an  energy 
research  and  development  profect  holds 
background  patents,  trade  secrets,  or  pro- 
prietary Information  which  vrlll  be  employed 
In  and  are  requisite  to  the  prapced  researck 
aud  development  project,  the  Chatrm.m  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  which  will  provldB 
eqonable  protectlcn  to  the  participants 
rights-  Provideti.  That  any  sncb  sgreement 
must  provide  that  when  the  energy  research 
and  development  project  reaches  the  stage  of 
commerctal  applieatton  any  of  the  partici- 
pant's previously  developed  background 
p.itents,  trecto  recrets.  cr  proprtetsry  Infor- 
mation neeewary  to  eommerctal  sppltcatton 
of  the  energy  process  or  system  developed 
under  this  title,  hot  not  emtxXHed  In  any 
commercially  available  eqatpment.  devices,  or 
appmrattts  useful  ;n  snch  commercial  applica- 
tion will  be  made  available  to  any  qualified 
applicant  on  reasonable  license  terms  Includ- 
ing suitable  conSdentlallty  agreements,  rea- 
sonable royalties  and  such  other  conditions 
as  may  be  appWcmble.  which  shall  take  Into 
accotint  that  the  eoemierclal  rlabUlty  of  the 
total  energy  process  or  system  was  achieved 
wltb  tbe  aaslst*nce  of  public  funds. 

(B)  As  em(i4o>yed  kereUL,  the  term  "ta«ek- 
ground  petent"  means  a  United  8t»tes  patent 
owned  or  pending  by  a  oontractor.  f^rantee. 
participant,  or  other  party  eonductlcg  re- 
Eearck  or  development  work,  or  both,  pursu- 
ant to  tbla  .Act  (or  or  under  the  sponsorship 
cr  coepansorstilp  of  the  etaaJnaan  of  a  cor- 
poration establlstMd  pursuant  to  this  Act 
which  would  be  infringed  by  the  practlee  of 
any  new  technology  developed  under  ihs 
rerearch  cr  developmenl  work,  or  botit.  con- 
'  racted  for.  sponsored  or  cospoasored  pur- 
.suant  to  this  Act.  or  any  demonstration-type 
or  commerclal-siae  (aelllty  autbarlead  by  any 
corporation  thsxeunder 

(b)(1)  Any  corporation  established  pur- 
suant to  tbU  Act  sbaU  receive  a  royalty-free 
license  tA  practice  sudk  insentloas  ot  dls- 
coveriea  In  connection  wttb  any  dcmonstrs- 
Uon-type  or  eosaiaerclal-type  facility  pro- 
vided far  berelnafter.  8uch  Ueense  sbaJl 
Include  the  right  to  make.  use.  and  sell,  and 
Khali  be  without  tsrrltorlM  Hmi*st:on.  As 
u?ed  herein,  the  term  "reeauckk"  includes 
"devalopment"  wltbln  its  seope. 

(3)  Any  corporation  established  pursuAst 
to  tills  AAt  ihAU  Uoen^e  to  responslhte  pertlae 


at  reesonable  terms.  Incfudtng  reaaooAble 
royslUes,  any  pitent  obtained  by  tbm  cor> 
por»tlnn  with  respect  to  any  Invention  or 
dlaeovery  made  in  performance  of  any  activity 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  title  Any  net 
royntty  Lnoome  aball  accrue  to  the  corpora- 
tion during  Its  calatence  and  shall  bs  aviil- 
abte  for  use  by  the  corporatkn  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  ita  purposes.  On  and  after  the 
dlsaoiutk»  of  tbe  corporation,  the  Ailmtnl*- 
trator  ot  Oeceral  Servlcea  shall  administer 
such  patent  and  shall  have  the  sole  right  to 
issue  licenses  thereunder  Provided.  That 
partlctpants  In  the  corporation  shall  receive 
a  rtryalty-free  license  during  and  after  the  life 
cf  the  corporation  /tnd  prrrrnded  further. 
That  the  Chairman  may  recommend  varia- 
tions fKrm  this  policy  which  he  believes  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest  fcr  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congre-s  when  specific  corpora- 
tions are  proposed  for  suthcrtzatlon 

(c)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Oeneral  deter- 
mines, upon  appllcatton  of  the  Cfeatrm»n — 

(»)    that — 

f  A)  In  the  implementation  of  the  reqiilre- 
ments  of  this  Act  a  right  under  any  United 
States  letters  patent,  which  ts  being  ored  or 
Intended  for  public  or  commercial  use  and 
not  otherwise  reasonably  available,  is  nec- 
essary to  the  development  or  demonstration 
of  an  energy  system  cr  technology  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  and 

(B|  there  are  no  reasonable  alternative 
methods  to  accomplish  such  purpo;e.  and 

("3)  that  the  tinAvaCabltlty  of  such  right 
may  result  In  a  rubstentlal  lessening  of 
competition  or  tendency  to  create  a  monop- 
oly in  any  Une  of  commerce  in  any  section 
of  the  country. 

the  Attorney  Oei^ral  may  lo  certify  to  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States.  wtUch  may 
y-.sxte  an  order  requiring  the  person  who  owns 
such  patent  to  license  it  on  such  reasonable 
tcrma  and  rnmllUonn  as  the  court,  after  bear- 
ings may  detemUne.  Such  certification  may 
be  otada  to  tbe  district  court  for  the  distiict 
court  In  which  the  person  owning  ttie  patent 
resides,  does  business,  or  is  found. 


8w.  lis.  (a)  The  President  shall — 
( I )  In  connection  with  any  reorganiza- 
tion plan  which  he  has  proposed  or  may 
propose  which  has  slgnlflcant  impacts  upon 
the  agencies  represented  on  the  Manage- 
ment Project,  or 

(7)  immediately  upon  the  anthortzatlon 
by  the  Congress  of  any  reorganization  which 
has  significant  Impact  opon  the  agencies  rep- 
resented upon  tbe  kAuiagement  Project, 
make  his  reconunendatlona  to  the  Congresa 
concerning  the  appropriate  agency  and  orga- 
nizational arrangements  to  perform  the  func- 
tions authorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  Not  later  than  two  years  from  the  date 
of  this  Act.  unless  a  permanent  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  energy  research  and  development 
functions  of  the  Federal  Qovemmsnt  has 
been  accomplished  in  tbe  interim,  tbe  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  C<xigress  on  his 
evaluation  of  the  progress  of  fuels  and  ener- 
gy research  and  development  and  bis  rec- 
ommendation for  further  management  of 
the  Federal  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, including  but  not  Umitad  to — 

(1)  tbe  nncesslty  tor  continuing  the  Man- 
agement Project, 

^3)  tbe  appropriate  memberahlp  of  the 
UAoagemeut  Project  U  It  is  continued,  and 

(3)  tbe  appropriate  agextcy  to  receive  the 
dutkM.  funding,  and  staS  of  tbe  UanagemeBt 
Project  Lf  It  la  to  be  terminated. 

AOMINISTaATTVS    PaoVISll 


Sec.  114.  The  ctukhToan  shall  be  eompea- 
sated  at  the  rate  piurvMed  for  levvt  II  of  the 
Execrrtive  Scbednle  Pay  Rates  (S  VSX!.  0313). 


nS.   (a>  The  Chelrmar.   may  employ 
sucb  o£    '■   1    »'«i  r-!«uiv'V-««  *.    m.iy  or  nocrs- 


sary  to  carry  out  tbe  functions  of  the  Man- 
agement Project  under  this  title  and  may 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perte  and  consultants  as  may  be  necessary.  In 
accorJauce  with  section  3100  of  title  6. 
Urttcd  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof) ; 

(b)  The  Management  Proje.-t  may  — 

(I )  aoqulr*.  furnish,  snd  equip  such  office 
■pace  as  is  necessary: 

(3)  use  the  United  States  malls  In  the  seme 
manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
other  agencies  of  the  United  Stetea: 

(3)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain 
passenger  motor  vehicles. 

(4)  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements  for 
St'  dies  and  surveys  with  non-Ped?ral  pitbllc 
and  private  organlratlons  and  transfer  funds 
to  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  aspects  of 
the  Manacement  Project's  duties;  and 

ti]  Incur  such  necessary  expsr.ses  and  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers  as  are  conststent 
with  and  reasonably  required  to  perf  jnn  Ita 
functions  under  this  title 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  have  the  authority 
and  be  responsible  for — 

( I )    the  supervision  of  personnel; 
(Tt)   the  assignment  of  duties  and  respooal- 
bllttles  among  personnel;  and 

(3)    the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

coorxaATioN  or  rxDca.u.  ao«.ncies 
Sac  lie.  Upon  request  of  the  Ctialrinan. 
the    bead    of    any    Federal    depnrtment    or 
agency  to  autliorlaed— 

( 1 1  to  furnish  the  Management  Project 
within  the  Umlte  of  available  funds,  includ- 
ing funds  transferred  for  that  purpose  pur- 
suant to  secrtioo  ll5(bt  of  this  Act.  such  In- 
formation as  may  be  oecesaary  for  carrying 
out  Its  functions,  and 

(3)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  tbe 
Management  Project  on  a  reimbursable  beslu 
such  personnel  as  it  may  require  for  carry- 
ing out  lU  functtons  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
each  such  detail  to  be  wtthout  ioes  of  senior- 
ity, pay.  or  other  employee  stetus. 

coMsaiasiowAt.  Acceas  ro  nrrosMArtoN 
Sxc  117  The  Chairman  shall  keep  the 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  of  all 
the  Management  Project's  activities  and 
Shan  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port. 

cirvworrmrtTTAL  ir.ii.c*TiaN 

Sxc.  ua.  (a)  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QualUy  estabUahed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Eavlrocmental  Policy 
Act  (83  Stat.  863)  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  carry  out  a  continuing  analysis  of  the 
conduct  of  raaearcb  and  development  of 
energy   tecbnologlea  to  evaluate — 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  attention  to  energy 
conservation  mstbods. 

(3)  tbe  adequacy  of  attention  to  the  prob- 
ablo  environmental  eSecte  of  the  application 
of  technology,  and 

^3)  the  adequacy  of  attention  to  environ- 
mental protection  lo  connection  with  energy 
proceases. 

(b)  Tbe  Council  on  Bnvlronjnentai  Quality, 
In  carrying  out  tbe  provUlone  of  thU  sec- 
tion, may  employ  consultents  or  contractors 
and  may  by  fund  transfer  employ  tbe  serv- 
ices of  other  Federal  agencies  for  tbe  con- 
duct of  studies  and  inveatigatloos. 

(c)  The  Council  on  Bnvlroiunental  Quality 
shall  bold  annual  public  hearings  on  the 
conluct  of  energy  research  and  development 
and  the  probable  envlronxneutal  conse- 
quences of  trends  In  the  application  of 
energy  technology,  and  the  Lraascrlpt  of  the 
hearings  shall  be  published  and  made  avaU- 
abte  to  the  public. 

fd)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
shall  make  such  reporu  to  the  President,  the 
Chalmian.  and  the  Congress  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate concerning  the  conduct  of  energy 
researdt  and  development,  and  the  President 
a.s  a  part  of  the  annual  Rnvlronmental  Policy 
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tlonal  Envlronmentel  Policy  Act  (83  Stat. 
854)  shall  set  forth  the  findings  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment and  tbe  probable  environmental 
consequences  of  trends  In  the  application  of 
energy  technology. 

ACQUISmON    or    essential    MATEBIAI.S 

Sec.  119.  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  President  Is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  or 
allocate  materials  which  are  or  may  be  In 
critical  supply  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
expeditious  progress  of  energy  research  and 
development  efforts. 

APPBOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  130.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Chairman  to  remain 
available  until  expended  $2,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $10,000,000  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976  fcr  the  expenses  of  the 
Management  Project  In  administering  this 
Act  Including  such  amounts  as  may  be  ex- 
pended for  consulting  services  and  Including 
funds  transferred  to  other  Federal  agencies 
In  compensation  for  personal  services  In 
assisting  the  Management  Project  with  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  authcrlzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Chairman  to  remain  available 
until  expended  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  1975,  and  such  amounts  as  may 
be  authorized  by  annual  authorization  Acts 
In  fiscal  year  1976  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  subseitlons  104(c),  105,  106,  and  107  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  1  per  centum  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  in 
each  fiscal  year  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  available  by  fund 
transfer  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  for  the  purposes  authorized  and 
directed  by  section   118. 

(c)  The  CTh airman  of  the  Management 
Project,  In  conjunction  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  annual  appropriations  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  previous  calendar  year,  the  expenditure 
of  funds,  the  new  projects  Initiated,  the 
projects  which  have  been  terminated,  and 
any  new  contractual  arrangements  entered 
Into,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  that  year  toward  attaining  the  capa- 
bility of  domestic  energy  eelf-suflBclency  for 
the  United  Stetes  within  ten  years  of  tbe 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  each  in- 
stance where  delays  in  scheduled  accom- 
plishments are  reported,  the  reasons  for  tbe 
delays  shall  be  set  forth  along  with  recom- 
mendations for  actions,  including  specific 
estlniates  of  additional  funding,  cr  require- 
ments for  new  legislative  authority  which 
would  assist  In  regaining  the  schedule. 

TITLE  n— OEOTHERMAL  ENERGY 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Oeothermal  Energy  Act  of   1973". 

LOAN    CVABANTEE    PBOGRAM 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress,  In  considera- 
tion of  the  Federal  responsibility  for  tbe 
general  welfare,  to  facilitate  conunerce,  to 
encourage  productive  harmony  between  man 
and  his  environment,  and  to  ji^tect  the 
public  Interest,  finds  that  the  advancement 
of  technclojy  by  private  industry  for  the 
production  of  useful  forms  of  energy  from 
geothermal  resources  Is  Important  to  all  of 
those  areas  of  responsibility.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress,  therefore,  to  encourage  and 
assist  In  the  commercial  development  of 
practicable  means  to  produce  useful  energy 
from  geothernial  resources  with  envlron- 
ment«Llly  acceptable  processes.  Accordingly, 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  faclUtete 
such  commercial  development  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  guar- 
antee loans  for  such  purposes. 


(b)  In  order  to  encourage  the  commercial 
production  of  energy  from  geothermal  re- 
sources, the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretary,  Is  au- 
thorized to  guarantee,  and  to  enter  Into 
commltmente  to  guarantee,  banks  or  other 
financial  Institutions  against  loss  of  principal 
or  Interest  on  loans  made  by  such  institu- 
tions to  qualified  borrowers  for  the  purposes 
of  acquiring  rights  In  geothermal  resources 
and  performing  exploration,  development, 
and  construction  and  operation  of  facilities 
for  the  commercial  production  of  energy 
from  geothermal  resources. 

(c)  Any  guaranty  under  this  title  shall 
apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  principal 
amount  of  any  loan  as  does  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  loan  is 
made. 

(d)  Loan  guaranties  under  this  title  shall 
bs  on  such  t2rms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines:  Provided,  however.  That 
a  guaranty  shall  be  made  under  this  title 
only  Lf — 

(1)  the  loan  involved  is  at  a  rate  of  In- 
terest which  does  not  exceed  the  prevailing 
Interest  rates  for  conventional  construction 
loans; 

(2)  the  terms  of  such  loans  require  full 
repayment  within  thirty  years  after  the  date 
thereof; 

(3)  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the 
amount  of  the  loan  (when  combined  with 
amounts  available  to  the  qualified  borrower 
from  other  sources)  will  be  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  project;  or 

(4)  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the 
loan  by  the  qualified  borrower  of  the 
guaranteed  Indebtedness. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  guarantee  any 
loan  fcr  any  project  the  amount  of  which 
exceeds  $25,000,000,  nor  guarantee  any  com- 
bination of  loans  for  any  single  qualified 
borrower  In  an  amount  exceeding  $60,000,- 
000. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  loan 
guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
to  pay,  and  to  pay,  tbe  lender  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  borrower  the  Interest  charges 
which  become  due  and  payable  on  the  un- 
paid balance  of  any  such  loan  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds: 

( 1 )  that  tbe  borrower  la  unable  to  meet 
Interest  charges,  and  that  It  Is  in  the  public 
interest  to  permit  the  borrower  to  continue 
to  pursue  the  purposes  of  his  project,  and 
that  the  probable  net  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  paying  such  Interest  will  be  less 
than  that  which  would  result  In  the  event 
of  a  default,  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  such  interest  charges 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
shall  be  no  greater  than  an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  prime  Interest  rate  for  the 
preDedlng  fiscal  year  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  plus  one-half  of 
1  per  centum. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  any  default  by  a  qual- 
ified borrower  on  a  guaranteed  loan,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  pasrment  In 
accordance  with  the  guaranty,  and  the  At- 
torney General  shall  teke  such  action  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  recover  the  amounte 
of  such  payments  from  such  assete  of  the 
defaulting  borrower  as  are  associated  with 
the  project. 

Sec.  204.  No  loan  guaranties  shall  be  made, 
or  Interest  asslstence  contract  entered  Into, 
pursuant  to  this  title,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  ten-calendar-year  period  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

Sec.  205.  There  is  established  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  Geothermal  Re- 
sources Development  Fund  (referred  to  In 
this  title  as  the  "fund"),  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
carrying  out  the  loan  guaranty  and  Interest 


asslstence  program  authorized  by  this  title. 
Including  the  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  therewith. 
Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  current 
operations  shall  be  Invested  In  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  tbe 
United  States. 

Sec.  206.  There  shall  be  paid  into  the  fund 
the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 207  of  this  title  and  such  amounts  as 
may  be  returned  to  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  section  203(b)  of  this  title,  and  the 
amounte  in  the  fund  shall  remain  available 
until  expended:  Profided.  That  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ten-year  term  estebllshed  by 
section  204  of  this  title,  such  amounts  In 
the  fund  which  are  not  required  to  secure 
outstanding  guar:inty  obligations  shall  be 
paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury, 

Sec.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated ( 1 )  to  the  fund  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  annually,  and  (2)  such  amounte 
as  may  be  required  for  tbe  administrative 
coste  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 201  through  206  of  this  title. 

Sec.  208.  Business-type  financial  reporte 
covering  the  operations  of  the  fund  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
annually  upon  the  completion  of  an  appro- 
priate accounting  period. 

COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  CEO- 
THERMAL  ENERGT  EXPLORATION,  RESEARCH, 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  209.  The  Congress,  In  consideration  of 
the  Federal  responsibility  for  the  general 
welfare,  to  facilitate  commerce,  to  encourage 
productive  harmony  between  man  and  his 
environment,  and  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, finds  that  the  advancement  of  tech- 
nology with  the  cooperation  of  private  in- 
dustry for  the  production  of  useful  forms  of 
energy  from  geothermal  resources  is  Impor- 
tant to  all  of  those  areas  of  responsibility.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  therefore,  to 
encourage  and  assist  private  Industry 
through  Federal  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  practicable 
means  to  produce  useful  energy  from  geo- 
thermal resources  with  environmentelly  ac- 
cepteble  processes.  Such  means  shall  accord- 
ingly include  resource  inventory,  research, 
and  financial  and  technical  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  pilot  plante  and  demon- 
stration developmente  with  the  objective  of 
reaching  commercialization  in  the  most 
timely  and  practicable  manner. 

Sec.  210.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Geological  Survey,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to: 

(a)  develop  and  carry  out  a  general  plan 
for  the  orderly  inventorying  of  ail  forms  of 
geothermal  resources  of  the  Federal  lands 
and,  where  consistent  with  property  rlghte 
and  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In 
the  national  interest,  of  non-Federal  lands; 

(b)  conduct  regional  surveys,  based  upon 
such  a  general  plan,  using  Innovative  geo- 
logic, geophysical,  geochemlcal,  and  drill- 
ing techniques,  which  will  lead  to  a  national 
Inventory  of  geothermal  resources  in  the 
United  States; 

(c)  publish  and  make  available  maps,  re- 
ports, and  other  documents  developed  from 
such  surveys  to  encourage  and  facllltete  the 
commercial  development  of  geothermal  re- 
sources for  beneflcrlal  use  and  consistent  with 
the  national  interest; 

(d)  make  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation as  may  from  time  to  time  app>ear  to 
be  necessary  to  make  Federal  leasing  policy 
for  geothermal  resources  consistent  with 
known  inventories  of  various  resources  types, 
with  the  current  state  of  technologies  for 
geothermal  energy  development,  and  with 
current  evaluations  of  the  environmental 
Impacts  of  such  developments;  and 

(e)  participate  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  National  Scl- 
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encc  FoxmtfstlOTi  tn  T«9e»reli  to  d«v«lop.  Im- 
prove, and  test  technologies  for  tbt  dtocor- 
ery  and  ev&l  action  of  all  form*  of  geothermal 
resource*,  and  cor.dnct  research  tnto  th« 
prtr.ctples  controlltng  the  looitlon,  occur- 
rence, size.  temperBrfxire.  er.cr^y  content,  pro- 
duclbillty.  and  economic  llfettmes  of  geo- 
QrermaJ  reserTOlrs. 

Sec.  21!  The  Secretary  ahalJ  coordtnate 
the  development  and  imptementatton  of  the 
fnTontory  authorized  by  section  atO(a)  arrti 
the  applied  research  anthortred  by  subsec- 
tion 3!0(e)  with  the  geothermal  reoearrh 
and  development  program  of  the  Atomic 
Bnergy  Commlsston  to  insure  thai  informa- 
tion Is  developed  In  a  timely  manner  for  the 
aptlmtim  progress  of  geothermaJ  develop- 
ment. 

8sc.  213.  In  prepartngr  or  implementing  the 
resources  inventory  plan,  the  Secretary  la 
authorized  to: 

(a)  employ  contractors  Mid  eanswl**Pt8; 

(b)  acquire  by  fund  trsm^MatlM  tsfrlcss 
of  employees  and  farilitles  of  otber  Federal 
agencies:  and 

(c)  cooperate  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  Stat*,  regional,  and  local  srovsrnmental 
a^ncies  and  educaUoiua  and  reaearcJ* 
mstlCuttons. 

SBC.  213.  The  Admlnlatrator  of  the  National 
A«ronauUe3  and  Space  Admimstxauon.  here- 
LnaXter  referred  to  as  NASA.  Is  auLborUed 
and  directed  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Sscretary  within  six  months  frcm  the  date 
cf  enactment  of  this  title  a  prcposal  for  the 
employm3nt  of  apace  technologies  and  the 
services  and  facilities  of  NASA  for  m->-entory- 
Ing  and  mapping  of  gee  thermal  resources. 

Sbc.  314.  The  Secretary  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  one  year  fr.m  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  general 
pfan  Including  a  schedule  and  objectives,  for 
Inventory  of.  and  applied  research  on.  geo- 
thermal  resources  required  try  eectton  310, 
Mid  each  year  thereaftrr  a  report  on  the 
status  of  activities  authorized  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Sbc.  315.  (a)  The  Atrmlc  Kner^  Crmml?- 
slon  tn  cooperation  with  private  industry  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to: 

( 1 )  conduct,  encourage,  and  promcte  basic 
and  applied  sclenttflc  research  to  develop 
effective,  economical,  and  envlroHmentalfy 
acceptable  procefses  and  equipment  for  the 
purpose  of  utlhzlnj  all  forms  of  geotlwrmal 
resources  for  the  prcductlon  of  useful  energy 
tormr; 

(3)  pursue  the  nndtngs  of  research  au- 
tbonaed  t>y  this  title  bavlng  potaatlsJ  arppll- 
eatlons  tn  matters  other  tbu  geoCtaermaJ  en- 
ergy to  the  extent  that  luch  flndlnsrs  can 
t>c»  putJllshed  in  a  form  of  utUljatJcn  by 
others: 

'31  ixmdurt  engineering  and  technical 
cork  ■.nclad:ng  ihe  daatrn  ronstouctlen,  and 
•.<"n.rat  cf  oilot  p  !anu  •  j  tterrelopsBd  Improve 
»t»  '..jirTTTiai  energy  pr-cesces  and  plant  design 
cunc-TTts  t3  tie  point  of  dewi jnatraxion  on  m 
ccnmercial  scale: 

(4)  conduct  laboratory  and  fteld  experl- 
•jftcnt*  and  test3  cf  (eehnologles  necessary 
lor  t.'-«e  succes&ful  development  cf  aU  forms 
of    iier) thermal    re  oureer: 

',y\  study  mo-hi  ±»  for  '.he  reliction  and 
elLmioatlcn  cf  iinie»ir»a>r  euvtromaental 
Impacts  of  gecf J»-'-ft,.ipfr.ent; 

16>  study  aje-..<i.  :  r  -'.«  .-ecovery  and 
mirlteting  cJ  b>pr^dii>.'..>  resuiUng  frcra  the 
i^roducUoa  of  ei^ergy  fruiu  geothermai  re- 
sources; and 

(7>  undert&ke  en^neerlng  and  ecooomlo 
studies  to  determine  the  potential  for  en- 
ergy frcm  gecthermal  resources  to  contrib- 
ute to  energy  requiraments  en  national  and 
regional  levels. 

Ibl  The  CommlsaloQ  shall  coordinate  the 
research  ejnd  '  velopment  activities  suthor- 
Lred  by  this  section  with  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  relating  to  geo- 


theiLual  resources  research  to  Insure  the  full 
utilization  of  expertise  and  information  and 
to  prevent  duplication  of  efforts. 

Bec  2ia.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
hsed  to  tnveatlgate.  negotiate,  and  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  with  non-Federal 
utVlttes.  InduDtrtes.  and  governmental  enti- 
ty:«  for  the  ccnstmctton.  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  demonstration  developments 
for  the  production  of  electric  or  heat  energy, 
water  supplies,  or  minerals  from  geothermal 
resources. 

fb)  No  agreement  shall  be  entered  Into 
under  the  authority  granted  by  this  section 
unless  the  Commission  determines  that: 

( 1 )  the  niture  of  the  resource  the  geo- 
graphical location,  the  scale  and  engineer- 
ing design  of  the  facilities,  the  techniques 
of  production,  or  other  significant  factors  of 
the  propoeal  offer  opp:rtur.ltle3  to  make  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  its  development,  or  public  confidence 
In  the  technology: 

(3)  the  potential  non -Federal  cooperating 
emit.es  are  willing  and  capable  to  make  con- 
tributions toward  the  capital  ccst  of  the  de- 
velopment, to  operate  the  facilities,  and  to 
provide  a  mnrket  for  the  energy  produced; 

(3)  no  beneflts  have  been  obtained  through 
the  loan  g\iaranty  provisions  of  this  title 
and  applied  to  development  of  any  facility 
for  which  funding  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  section  Is  prop>csed: 

(4)  the  development  or  the  practical  bere- 
flts  cf  the  developmc.  t  as  ret  forth  lr» 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsectl.-n  are  unlOtely  to 
te  B'-compUshei  without  Feder.il  assistance 
or  tlkra«f^  the  assistance  provided  by  this 
title;  and 

(6)  the  Federal  Ir^vestment  in  each  such 
de.clopment  project  will  not  exceed  tlO.OOO,- 

ooa 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorteed  to  In- 
vestigate potential  agreements  for  the  co- 
cperatlve  development  of  major  facUltlea  to 
demcnatrate  the  feasibility  of  the  produc- 
tion of  energy  from  gecthermal  resources  and 
to  subnut  engineering  and  flrianclal  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  for  consideration  of 
authciizatlon  to  proceed  with  Implementa- 
tion of  said  proposals.  The  Commleslon  may 
consider: 

( 1 )  cooperative  agreements  with  non-Fed- 
eral govemmoital  entitles  and  utnittes  for 
construction  of  fawrllltles  to  produce  energy 
for   commercial   disposal: 

(i)  cocperatlve  sgraements  with  other 
Federal  age^.des  for  th;  construction  and  op- 
eration of  facilities  to  produce  energy  for 
direct   Federal  cor.sumptlon. 

(d)  Before  fsvorably  considering  proptosals 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  must  find  that: 

(1)  the  natrre  of  the  rcsovrce  the  geo- 
graphical location  the  =rale  arvl  engineering 
design  of  tbe  faculties  the  technlqnes  of 
production  or  other  significant  factor  of  the 
proposal  offer  opportunities  to  make  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  geothermal  energy  the  techniques 
of  Its  development  or  public  eonOdence  In  the 
tech  oology: 

(3)  the  develepment  or  the  practical  bene- 
fits as  set  fofth  tn  clause  n>  of  this  sub- 
secllon  are  unlftely  to  te  accomplished  with- 
out such  cooperative  development;  and 

f3)  wher^  non-Federal  participants  are 
Involved  the  proposal  Is  not  eligible  for  ade- 
quate Federal  assistance  under  the  loan 
guarantee  prorlelons  at  this  title 

Bmc  317  There  are  sxrthurtred  to  be  appro- 
priated to  remain  available  until  expended 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  2!0 
through  216 

(a)  iJO.000.000  for  fiscal  years  19^4.  1915. 
and  197C  to  the  aiecietary  of  the  Interior; 

(h)  $89  000.000  Tut  fiscal  years  1974.  1973, 
and  ItTfl  to  trie  .atomic  Energy  Commission; 

(c)  such  smounts  as  may  be  required  In 
fiscal  years  1974.  I97»,  and  I97C  to  NASA. 


Src  SIS  As  used  hi  this  title,  the  ter.-i 

(a)  "geothermal  resources"  means  (A)  all 
products  of  ge:thcrmal  processes  embracing- 
indigenous  steam,  hot  water,  and  brines;  (B) 
steam  and  other  gases,  hot  w  fr,  and  hot 
brines  resulting  from  water,  gas.  or  other 
fluids  artiflcally  lntroduce<?  into  geothermal 
fcrmatlons;  and  (C)  and  byproduct  derived 
trom  thetn; 

lb)  "qualified  borrower"  means  any  public 
ov  private  agency.  Institution,  association, 
partnership,  corporation,  political  sub- 
dlvtslon.  or  other  legal  entity  whic'i  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  has  presented  satis- 
factory evidence  of  a  property  Interest  In  a 
geothermal  resource  identified  In  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  as  being  of  suf- 
ficient Interest  for  re.searcb  objectives  or  the 
development  and  production  of  energy,  and 
which  has  the  financial  responsibility  to 
establish  and  operate,  utilizing  such  resource, 
a  commercial  facility; 

(cl  "pilot  pl-vnt"  means  an  experimental 
unit  of  small  size  used  for  early  evaluation 
and  development  of  new  or  improved  process 
and  to  obtain  technical  and  engineering 
data;  ard 

(d)  "demonstration  development"  means  a 
complete  facility  which  produces  electricity 
or  heat  energy  for  commercial  disposal  from 
geothermal  resources  and  which  will  noake 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
of  futl-slzed  technology,  plant  operation,  and 
process  economics. 


ORDER     FOR    CONSnDERATION   OP 
S    12S3  TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BVRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, jifter  the  disposition  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion till,  the  Eenatc  reiuiiie  its  consid- 
eration of  calendar  No.  56T.  S  1283,  the 
so-called  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment bill. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Vlrglnli?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Chair  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  amendments  to  bills  S  979.  8. 
584,  and  3.  1039,  Calendar  Order  Nos. 
568.  569.  and  571,  respectively,  are  at  the 
desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
are  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  to  the  dt.'^tlnrutshed  act- 
ing Republican  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stattordi  .  that  earlier  to- 
day these  three  bills  were  cleared  for 
action.  However,  Ijecause  the  amend- 
ments were  not  at  the  desk,  the  request 
to  take  then\  up  was  withdrawn. 

I  therefore  renew  the  request  at  this 
time. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  urianlrn  us  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate pro*-  M  t  the  conslderatlm  of  Cal- 
endar or-f'.'.-:  No?;    5G8.  569.  and  571. 

The  pra-'^inrNa  officer,  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  cf  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BPRINOFIELD  ARMORY  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  MASS. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  979)  to  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Springfield  Armory  National 
Historic  Site,  Mass.,  end  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  on  page  3,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  2,  strike  out  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act"  and  insert  "not 
to  exceed  $5,365,000  for  development  of 
the  historic  site";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re.'iT^sentrrCires  of  the  tJnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  order 
to  preserve  in  public  ownarshlp  for  the  bene- 
fit and  Inspiration  cf  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  the  property  comprising  the  historical- 
ly Klg.ilflcant  Sprtngfleld  Armory,  commis- 
sioned by  President  Washington  In  1794  and, 
until  deactlvaUon  In  1968,  the  oldest  manu- 
facturing arsenal  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  site  of  the  defeat  of  insurgent  farmers 
in  Shays'  Rebellion  (1788-1787).  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation  such  real  or  .neraonal  property  or 
interests  therein  which  constitute  a  part  of, 
or  are  located  upon,  the  historic  Springfield 
Armory  property,  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
as  In  his  Judgment  will  constitute  an  admln- 
Istrable  unit,  for  establiehment  as  the  Spring- 
field Armory  National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  the 
Springfield  Armcry  National  Historic  Site  by 
publication  of  a  noUce  to  that  eUect  in  the 
Federal  Register  when  (a)  he  has  accepted 
title  to  the  real  and  personal  property  de- 
scribed In  section  1  of  this  Act,  (b)  he  has 
reached  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  or  any 
agancy  or  InslrumenUUty  thereof,  for  pres- 
ervation of  historic  buildings  and  the  phys- 
ical setting  of  lands  not  in  Federal  ownership 
which  comprised  part  of  the  historic  Spring- 
field Armory,  and  (c)  he  has  reached  a  satis- 
factory agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armory  concerning  the  retention  or  transfer 
of  the  arms  collection  and  other  museum  ob- 
jects at  the  Armory.  Prior  to  such  establish- 
ment and  thereafter,  the  projjerty  acquired 
for  the  Springfield  Armory  National  Historic 
Site  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  the  Act  cf  August  25,  1918 
{S9  Stat.  635;  16  U.S.C  1.  2-4).  as  amended 
and  Bupplemanted,  and  the  Act  of  August  21, 
1935  (49  Stat.  668;  18  VS.C.  461  et  seq  ) 

Sec  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  (5,365.000  for  de- 
velopment of  the  historic  site. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


INDIANA    DUNES    N.^^^ONAL    I.AKE- 
SHORE 

The  Sfnate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  (S  ,^84 1  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  ptDvlfle  for  the  eFtabll^hment 
of  the  Irdlnna  Dunes  National  I^ke- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  find  TH.-^ular  Affairs  %i*h  amend- 
ments on  pa«e  1  line  3.  after  the  word 
"That",  .^irlke  out  '  secUon  10  of  .  in  line 
6,  after  the  word  "amended",  strike  out 
"to  read"    after  line  6.  i:^'^el■t : 

(81    D<>lete   the  period  «t   the  end  of  sub- 
section 6ia) .  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  colcm  and 
ti»s  foUowlng:  "Provided.  That,  whenever  an 
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owner  of  property  elects  to  retain  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  as  provided  for  tn  this 
Act,  such  owner  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
waired  any  benefits  or  rights  accruing  under 
sections  203,  204.  205,  and  206  of  the  UnUorm 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  F^roperty  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1893), 
and  for  the  purposes  of  those  sections  such 
owner  shaU  not  be  considered  to  be  a  dis- 
placed person  as  defined  In  section  101  <6)  of 
that  Act. 

(b)    Amend  section  0  to  read  as  follows: 

And,  on  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "$32,- 
600,000"  and  insert  "$35,526,000";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

De  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  L,ake- 
shore.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  No- 
vember 5,  1966  (80  Stat.  1312),  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Delete  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 6<a),  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "Provided.  Thz\  whenever 
an  owner  of  property  elects  to  retain  a  right 
of  use  arvd  occupancy  as  provided  for  In  tills 
Act,  such  owner  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
waived  any  benefits  or  rights  accruing  under 
sections  203,  204,  205,  and  206  of  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty AcquUltlon  Policies  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1699),  and  for  the  purposes  of  those 
sections  such  owner  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  displaced  person  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion  101(6)    of  that  Act. 

(b)  Amend  section  10  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  not  more  than  $35,526,000  for 
the  acquisition  cf  land  and  Interests  in  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  w£Ls  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  Dimes  National  Lakeshore.  and 
for  other  purposes',  approved  November 
5,  1966." 


LAND  ACQUISITION  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S  1039)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  additional  costs  of  land  acqui'^ltlon 
for  the  National  Park  Sy.'^tem,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word 
■appropriated",  to  strike  out  "surh  sums 
a.s  may  be  necessarj-"  and  insert  "not  to 
exceed  $8,400,000":  and,  after  line  7,  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec  2  Whenever  an  owner  of  property 
elects  to  retain  a  ri^ht  of  use  and  occupancy 
pursuant  t/>  any  statute  aTithorlTlng  the  ac- 
quisition of  pripertv  for  purposes  of  a  unit 
of  the  ratio-  al  park  ?rst<>Tn  5urh  ovr-er 
Shall  be  deemed  to  have  vsralved  any  benefits 
under  factions  203.  204  20"^.  and  206  of  the 
Uniform  Relo'^tlon  Assistance  and  Real 
Pr->per*v  AcTfjlsUlcn  PoMries  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1894) ,  and  for  the  purposes  of  those 
sections  such  owner  shall  not  be  considered 
a  dlsplarcrt  f>erF<in  as  defined  in  section 
101 'fl>  of  that  .^ct 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  It  enacted  bjr  fir  Seva'e  avd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vn::rd  States  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Congress  astembled.  That  in   all   In- 
stances where  authcrteations  of  approprta- 


tiocM  for  Hkb  aoqulaltlon  of  la&ds  for  the  na- 
tional park  system  enacted  prior  to  January  9, 
1971,  do  not  include  provisions  therefor,  there 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  p>rovld: 
for  moving  costs,  relocaticn  benefits,  and 
other  expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  01-646;  84 
Stat.  1894).  There  are  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $8,400,000  In  ad- 
dition to  those  authorlEed  In  Public  Law  92- 
272  (86  Stat.  120)  to  provide  for  such  mov- 
ing costs,  relocation  benefits,  and  other  re- 
lated expenses  in  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  authorteed  by  PubUc  Law  92- 
272. 

Sec.  a.  Whenever  an  owner  of  property 
elects  to  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
pursuant  to  any  statute  authorizing  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  for  purpos2s  cf  a  unit 
of  the  national  park  system,  such  owner 
shall  be  desmed  to  have  waived  any  benefl's 
under  sections  203.  204.  205,  and  206  of  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  PolVcles  Act  cf  1970  (84 
Stat.  1894),  and  for  the  purposes  of  those 
sections  such  owner  shall  not  be  considered 
a  displaced  person  as  defined  in  section  101 
(6)  of  that  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

"nie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  cal'.  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  u  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  en  Thurs- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desie- 
nese  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distin~ui?h :d  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr  Kem- 
NEDY  I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PROGRAM 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour 
of  11   o'clock  am    tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
.standing  order,  the  dlstlngui<^hed  minor- 
ity whip  (Mr  GBrrrrN)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  the  disunguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Mansfield;  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minute.'^,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
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port  on  S.  1443.  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill. 

There  is  a  time  llmltalton  thereon. 
There  will  be  at  least  one  yea-and-nay 
vote,  I  am  sure,  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  and  there  may  be 
other  votes. 

On  the  disposition  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  S.  1443.  the  Senate  will  take  up 
Calendar  Order  No.  567.  S.  1283.  the  so- 
called  energy  research  and  development 
bill.  I  am  siire  there  will  be  yea  and 
nay  votes  on  amendments  thereto  to- 
morrow. Pinal  action  on  that  bill  is  not 
contemplated  tomorrow.  The  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  bill  on 
Thursday. 

Does  the  distinguished  acting  Repub- 
lican leader  have  anything  to  state? 

Mr.  STAPFORD.  Nothing  further,  I 
would  say. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of   11  o'clock  a.m.   tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:45 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  December  5,  1973,  at 
11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  4. 1973: 

DEPARTMErrr  or  State 

Harry  O.  Barnes.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  cf  America  to  Romania. 

Heyward  Isham.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
hla,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  cf  class  1.  to  be 
Anibassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Haiti. 


December  4,  1973 

Joseph  J.  Jova.  of  Florida,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Mexico. 

Ralph  J.  McOulre.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary cf  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Mall. 

Anthony  D  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Kenya. 

Francis  E.  Meloy,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Quatemala. 

DEPARTMrNT  OF   JUSTICK 

Charles  D  Loos,  of  Indiana,  to  be  VS. 
m:irshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the   term   ol  4  yejirs.   (Reappointment.) 

Anthony  E.  Rozman.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  mar^al  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Denny  L  Sanapson.  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 
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SENATOR       RAJHDOLPH       RECEIVES 
RECOGNITION       FOR       AVIATION 

LEADERSHIP 


HON.  TED  STEVENS 

OF     .\LASK\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 17  it  was  my  privilege  to  accom- 
pany the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Randolph)   to 
his  hometown  of  Elklns   to  participate 
to  the  dedication  of  a  new  terminal  build- 
ing at  the  Elkins-Randolph  Coimty  Air- 
port. With  us  on  that  important  occasion 
were  many  nationally  known  persons  who 
have  worked  and  pioneered  in  aviation 
programs  over  a  period  of  many,  many 
years.  It  was  fascinating  to  me  to  listen  to 
these  leaders — men  such  a.":  C   R   Smith, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive  oCacer   of    American   Airlines;    Lt. 
Gen.  Pete  Quesada,  first  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration: 
Representative  Don  Clausen,  president 
of  the  Congressional  Flyiiig  Club,  and 
former  astronaut  Mike  Collins — describe 
their  years  of  association  with  Senator 
Randolph  and  his  effective  efforts  In  the 
development  of  aviation  and  air  travel. 
Mr.  President.  I  personally  was  aware 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
been   deeply    involved   in   almost   every 
legislative  effort  since  the  early  1930's  to 
strengthen   and   Improve   aviation   pro- 
grams Nevertheless,  to  hear  C.  R.  Smith 
state  that  "when  the  history  of  aviation 
Is  written  there  will  be  a  bright  shining 
golden  page  there  for  jENNmcs  Randolph 
and  he  will  certainly  deserve  it."  brought 
home  to  me  and  to  those  present  the 
unique  role  that  Senator  Randolph  has 
exercised  In  the  realization  of  aviation 
progress. 


Members  of  this  body  know  that  Sen- 
ator Randolph  is  concerned  with  con- 
structive results  in  the  activities  in  which 
he  participates.  However,  on  this  day  In 
Elklns  there  was  one  activity  which  had 
been  purposely  kept  from  him  by  the 
people  of  his  hometown,  his  staff,  and 
citizens  who  were  to  participate  in  the 
program.  In  addition  to  the  dedication 
of  the  new  terminal  building,  the  Elklns 
City  Council  and  the  Randolph  County 
Court  had  voted  some  time  before  to 
designate  the  airport  as  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph Field  in  recognition  of  his  work 
In  the  establishment  of  the  airport  In 
1934  and  the  improvements  to  It  since 
that  time,  and  as  a  tribute  to  their  own 
Senator  for  his  aviation  leadership  at  the 
national  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  for  the  ceremony 
and  two  articles  from  the  Elklns.  W.  Va., 
Inter-Mountain  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Dedication — Jennings       Randolph       Fmj>, 

Elkins-Randolph    Countt    Airport,    No- 
vember   17.    1973 

A  tributr  to  "»«i.  aviation" 

"He  has  led  us  In  aviation  .  .  .  more  than 
any  other  man",  said  L.  Welch  Pogue,  former 
chairman  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 

"He's  the  beat  friend  clvU  aviation  ever 
had",  said  John  Shaffer,  former  chief  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Both  were  speaking  of  UJ3.  Sen  Jennings 
Randolph — known  In  the  field  of  aviation 
and  In  the  halls  of  Congress  as  "Mr.  Avia- 
tion". 

By  presenting  the  first  blU  In  Congress 
for  federal  aid  to  airports,  he  helped  estab- 
lish airports  across  the  nation. 

Back  m  his  hometown  of  Elklns,  there  Is 
us  greater  friend  of  the  local  airport  than 
Sen.  Randolph. 

That  friendship  started  In  1933  when  as 
a  young  professor  and  athletic  director  at 
Davis  and  Elklns  College.  Jennings  Randolph 


was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Working  from  his  Washington  office 
with  a  group  of  Elklns  aviation  enthusiasts, 
he  became  a  dsmamic  force  In  a  movement 
to  establish  the  original  Elklns  Municipal 
Airport  In  1934. 

When  the  Elklns  airport  was  expanded,  the 
runways  enlarged  and  the  terminal  building 
moved  and  renovated  In  1944.  It  wad  again 
Congressman  Randolph  who  helped  Elklns 
leaders  secure  federal  financing  for  the  air- 
port development. 

Elklns  was  the  second  city  In  West  Vir- 
ginia to  be  served  by  a  commercial  airline — 
American  Airlines  came  to  Elklns  In  1934 
at  the  urging  of  Jennings  Randolph. 

And  on  May  12.  1939,  Elklns  was  one  of 
the  first  cities  on  the  experimental  Air  Mall 
Pickup  Service  route.  It  was  Congressman 
Randolph  who  authored  the  Air  Mall  Pickup 
legislation. 

When  the  Weather  Station  was  terminated 
In  Elklns.  he  was  Instrumental  In  getting  It 
reinstated. 

And  always,  he  Is  In  the  forefront  to  keep 
the  vital  Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
flight  service  station  In  Ellklns. 

Many,  many  cities  much  larger  than  El- 
klns have  no  scheduled  air  carrier  service. 
Sen.  Randolph  has  been  Influential  In  the 
continuation  of  scheduled  air  carrier  service 
In  bis  hometown. 

And  today.  39  years  after  the  original  alr- 
pcrt  was  built.  Sen.  Randolph  has  been  a 
key  figure  In  obtaining  a  new  airport  ter- 
minal buUdmg  for  Elklns. 

Emerson  Phares,  president  of  the  Elklivs- 
Randolph  County  Airport  Authority  speak- 
ing for  officials  and  citizens,  paid  this  trib- 
ute to  Sen.  Randolph : 

"Sen.  Randolph  consistently  has  been  the 
strongest  single  force  and  advocate  of  bet- 
ter and  Improved  aviation  facilities  to  ser.e 
Elklns  and  Randolph  County.  He  has  been 
eager  to  assert  hU  Important  office  with  dis- 
patch when  a  need  arises.  Without  question, 
we  would  not  have  this  fine  airport,  nor 
would  we  now  be  dedicating  this  new  ter- 
minal building  if  It  had  not  been  for  Sen. 
Randolph". 

PBOCRAM 

Flac  Raising — West  Virginia  Highlanders 
Bagpipe  Band.  Color  Ouard,  American  Legion 
Post  29.  . 
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Invocation — Dr.  Duard  H.  Bstep,  Pastor  of 
First  Baptist  Church. 

Master  of  Ceremonies — Judge  Robert  E. 
Maxwell.  US.  District  Court  of  Northern 
West  Virginia. 

Welcome — Mayor  James  Gladkosky. 

Remarks — Lt.  Gen.  Elwood  R.  Quesada 
USAP  (Ret),  First  Administrator  of  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

Introductions — James  E.  Wallace,  Elkins- 
Randolph  County  Airport  Authority. 

Remarks — James  E.  Dow,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. Federal  Avlatlcn  Administration. 

Remarks — Leslie  J.  Barnes,  PreaJdent  of 
Allegheny  Airlines. 

Special  Comments — Former  Astronaut 
Mike  Collins,  Director  of  NatloniU  Air  and 
Space  Museum. 

Introduction  of  Honored  Guest — Master  of 
Ceremonies. 

Introductlrn  of  Speaker — U.S.  Sen.  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  Honored  Guest. 

Address — C.  R  Smith,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Ameri- 
can Airlines. 

(Address  preceded  by  ceremony  designating 
this  Airport  Jennings  Randolph  Field.) 

Response — U.S.   Sen.   Jenntncs  Randolph. 

Benediction— Dr.  Duard  H  Este-". 

Airport  Open  House  11 :00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
Guldetl  tours  by  XI  Alpha  Al-^ha  Chapter  of 
Beta  Sigma  Phi.  Refreshments  by  Elklns  High 
School  Boosters  Club. 

ASSISTING    OaCANIZATIONS 

Idayor  of  Elklns.  James  P.  Gladkosky. 

Ellcins  City  Council 
James  DeCarlo,  Harry  Scott.  Patrick  Dugan, 
Thomas    Waller,    H.    A.    Smith,    Jr.,    Joseph 
Martin,  G   R   Hammer,  Clair  Metheny,  How- 
ard Whetsell,  and  F  E.  Nutter. 

Randolph  County  Court 
Barrett  Liggett,  President;  Fred  Poling,  and 
John  W.  Scallon  (deceased) . 

Airport  authority  members 
Emerson  Phares,  Chairman;  John  P.  Carr, 
Jack  R.  Nuzum,  Ralph  3.  Shepler,  and  James 
E.  Wallace. 

JProm  the  Elklns  (W.  Va.) ,  Inter-Moun- 
taln.  Nov.  19,  1973) 

A  Senator  of  the  Country — Aviation 
"Stars"  Call  Randolph 
(By  Yvonne  Schlavanl) 

"While  you  may  look  at  Sen.  Jennings 
Randolph  as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
we  look  at  hl-Ti  as  a  Senator  of  the  coun- 
try. He  Is  represonlattve  of  everything  great 
In  aviation  and  In  the  country  He's  what 
we  reaUy  need." 

The  words  belonged  to  James  Dow.  deputy 
administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  one  of  the  many  aviation 
"stars"  who  came  to  ElKins  Saturday  not 
only  to  dedicate  a  new  airport  but  to  honor 
a   man-   V  S    S<'natjr  Jennlng.s   Randolph. 

Dow  wa,s  spesLkinjt  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Tygart  Hot«l  following  .  ererrontrs  Saturday 
which  designated  the  Elklns-R.ind  jlph 
County  Airport  as  Jennings  Ranlolph  Field. 

The  cold  biting  wind  kept  s!>eeches  at  the 
airport  short.  C.  B.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Ameri- 
can Alrllies  and  longtime  friend  of  Jennings 
Randolph,  summed  up  his  fellow  spteakers' 
feelings  when  he  said.  "He's  been  one  of  the 
strong  men  In  aviation  for  a  very  long  time. 
When  the  history  of  aviation  Is  written, 
there  will  be  a  bright  shining  golden  page 
on  there  for  Jennings  Randolph  and  he  will 
certainly  deserve  It." 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  bunting  conceal- 
ing the  word  "Jennings  Randolph  Field"  was 
dropped  and  the  senator  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  the  airport  had  been  designated 
In  his  honor. 
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visibly  touched,  the  senator  said  simply, 
"I  am  fateful.  I  shall  always  remember  this 
minute,  these  60  seconds,  that  I've  stood 
here  after  learning  of  this  honor.  Thank 
you  very,  very  much." 

The  senator's  friends,  once  Inside  the 
warm  Engine  Room  at  the  Tygart  Hotel,  no 
longer  restrained  themselves  In  praises  for 
their  friend  and  colleague. 

Lt.  Gen.  Elwood  "Pete"  Quesada,  who  had 
been  a  close  associate  of  late  President 
Dwlght  D.  El£e:.hov,er.  compared  Randolph 
to  the  late  president.  "Elsenhower  was  a  man 
with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  equality  and 
patriotism  .  .  .  characteristics  possessed  by 
Jennings  Randolph  ...  He  treated  his  col- 
leagues with  great  respect,  understanding  the 
vlow3  of  his  colleeigues  even  when  they  dif- 
fered with  his  own  .  .  .  more  characteristics 
shared  by  Jennings  Randolph." 

Quesada  continued:  "Elsenhower  had  an 
aversion  to  vulgarity  and  those  who  used 
obscenity  and  vulgarity  as  a  means  of  ex- 
presFlon,  quickly  galr.ed  his  rebuke.  And 
though  I  buave  t.ever  seen  this  characteristic 
In  Jennings  Randolph,  I  have  always  sus- 
pected It  was  there." 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska)  said  Sen. 
Randolph  Is  one  of  the  few  men  In  Congress 
who  take  the  time  to  help  newcomers  to 
that  body,  calling  him  a  man  who  looks  be- 
yond his  own  problems  to  help  others. 

Stevens  outlined  the  help  Randolph  gave 
in  the  passage  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  blH. 
"Tou  may  ask  what  a  senator  from  a  coal 
state  was  doing  helping  a  senator  from  an  oU 
state."  Stevens  said.  "He  was  one  of  the  few 
who  saw  th-^  necessity  of  the  pipeline.  I  knew 
there  was  no  way  of  getting  the  bill  passed 
without  getting  Jennings  Randolph  Involved. 
So  I  went  to  him  and  asked  for  his  help. 
He  not  only  helped  us  with  his  own  vote,  but 
he  went  out  and  talked  to  others  to  explain 
the  necessity  of  the  pipeline.  The  bill  passed 
on  a  vote  of  50  to  49." 

Rep.  Don  H.  CHausen  (R-Callf.)  called  Sen. 
Randolph  a  man  of  perspective.  "He  demon- 
strated years  ago  that  he  was  a  man  of 
perspective,  a  man  ahead  of  his  time.  It  Is 
men  of  perspective,  these  born  leaders  that 
are  needed  in  this  country  now,"  the  Con- 
gressman said. 

Leslie  Barnes,  president  of  Allegheny  Air- 
lines, said  of  the  senator:  "There  Is  no  one 
I  know  in  Congress  who  Is  visited  more  often 
for  counsel,  advice,  and  assistance,  no  one 
who  Is  more  concerned  with  national  prog- 
ress, problems  and  crises.  And  there  Is  no 
one  I  know  In  Congress  or  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment who  is  more  versed  In  or  more  con- 
cerned about  national  problems  than  Jen- 
nings Randolph." 

Former  astronaut  Michael  Collins  told  of 
how  Jennings  Randolph  and  Gen.  Hap  Arnold 
conceived  the  Idea  of  an  aviation  museum 
to  preserve  the  heritage  of  the  country's 
aviation  past,  present,  and  future.  It  was 
Randolph  who  authored  legislation  which 
created  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
of  which  Collins  is  now  director. 

C.  R.  Smith  reminisced  about  the  first 
dedication  of  the  Elklus  Municipal  Airport 
back  in  1934  which  he  attended  with  Ran- 
dolph. He  ended  by  saying  "Jennings,  you're 
a  good  man"  a  thought  echoed  by  everyone 
In  the  room. 

And  finally  Sen.  Randolph  himself,  hum- 
bled by  the  honor  bestowed  him  that  day 
by  the  people  of  his  adopted  hometown  of 
Elklns.  reminiscing  about  those  early  days  of 
the  Elklns  Airport  and  his  first  meeting  with 
C.  R.  Smith,  then  president  of  American — 
a  meeting  which  resulted  In  Elklns  receiving 
air  flight  service  from  American  with  two 
stops  daily  based  on  a  verbal  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  men. 

"With  any  recipient  of  an  honor,"  the  sen- 
ator said,  "the  honor  Is  not  due  him  but  onlj 
what  he  represents." 
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He  talked  about  his  parents.  "They  taught 
me  to  work.  What  a  great  thing  they  taught 
me  when  they  taught  me  that."  he  said. 

He  talked  about  the  two  men  responsible 
for  causing  him  to  originally  run  for  Con- 
gress: his  father  and  Earl  Maxwell,  father 
of  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  E.  Maxwell. 

'Though  he  never  told  me,  I  knew  that  my 
father  wanted  me  to  do  what  he  had  faUed 
to  do  in  I91<J  and  1918  when  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress and  lost.  I  tried  for  him."  the  Senator 
said. 

"And  Earl  Maxwell  .  .  .  who  told  me  'A 
person  who  has  a  right  to  criticize  is  a  person 
who  has  a  heart  to  help'  .  .  .  who  talked  and 
counseled  me.  We  ran  and  we  lost  .  .  but 
we  came  back  and  tried  again  and  we  won," 
the  Senator  continued. 

"It  Is  time  for  us  to  think  In  terms  at  a 
•heart  to  help'  because  In  the  future  our  very 
survival  in  society  may  rely  on  that  .  .  . 
Think  of  the  past,  but  confront  the  problems 
of  the  future,"  he  concluded. 

TTie  standing  ovation,  the  applaose  of  that 
group  of  people  in  the  Engine  Room  was  sin- 
cere. 

Th»  appreciation,  respect,  and  admiration 
were  mutual. 

Prior  to  Introducing  C  R  Smith  to  the 
audience  at  the  airport  Elaturday.  Sen.  Ran- 
dolph reminisced  about  the  airport's  history. 
He  had  asked  Mrs  Georgia  Harper  to  sit  on 
the  speakers    platform  with  him. 

"Dice  and  Gsorgla  Harper  worked  together 
In  another  period  In  the  development  of  this 
facUUv,"  Sen  Randolph  -said,  telling  about 
the  history  o.'  what  was  then  Harper  Field. 
"The  Harpers  sold  their  100  acres  for  MO, 000 
when  It  was  worth  twice  that  amount.  But 
the  Harpers  wanted  to  help — that  was  the 
spirit  of  those  days." 

He  recogrlj-ed  Blanche  Noyes.  also  seated  on 
the  speakers'  platform,  a  female  pilot  for  the 
PAA  who  had  attended  the  first  dedication 
of  Elklns  Municipal  Airport  In  1934. 
"Blanche,  you  are  the  woman  who  placed 
70,000  air  markers  on  the  tops  of  buildings 
all  across  the  country,  Including  the  one  at 
ElKlns."  the  senator  said. 

Randiy.phs  introduction  of  C.  R,  Smith 
^-Bs  ft  tribute  to  the  man  "I  remember  C.  R. 
Smith  when  he  wa-s  a  tall,  gangling  Texan 
who  came  out  of  the  Southwest  to  start 
.\meri  an  Airways  His  goal  then  was  to  buUd 
a  better  .^jr.erlca  and  that's  his  goal  now," 
the  senator  said. 

"This  man  was  called  back  at  the  age  of 
74  to  the  presidency  of  an  airline  which 
employs  37,000  workers,  called  back  to  do  a 
Job  of  pulling  back  together  an  airline  that 
needed  the  reasoned  Judgment  and  guidance 
of  this  man,"  Randolph  continued.  "He  didn't 
come  back  because  he  wanted  to.  He  came 
back  because  of  the  pleading  of  American 
Airlines  executives  .  .  .  because  they  needed 
him  In  this  hour  of  trouble." 

Randolph  said  Smith  had  been  to  the  first 
airport  dedication  In  1934  "It's  appropriate 
that  C  R  Smith  bhould  be  cur  principal 
speaker  this  afternoon." 

Randolph  Visibly  Todchsd  bt  SuRHOSt 

Unveiunc 

(By  Phyllis  Morris) 

At  11  a.m.  Saturday,  very  important  pe  pie 
gathered  to  dedicate  a  very  Importiint  place — 
the  new  Elkins-Randolph  Coun'y   Airport 

But  of  all  the  VIPs  present  one  man  wji-s 
unique — a  man  who  remembers  and  Is  re- 
membered by  old  friends,  a  man  who.  trau- 
soending  the  parliianihip  cf  hit  profession. 
hill  achieved  non-parusaxi  approbation,  a 
rrmn  respected  by  the  successluj  and  emu- 
lated by  these  striving  for  success 

And  it  was  this  man  for  whom  the  new 
Elkins-Randolph  County  Airport  was  desig- 
nated the  "Jennings  Randolph  Field" 

Visibly  touched  at  the  surprise  unveiling 
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of  bis  name  on  the  new  termlnAl  buUdlng. 
Senator  Randolph,  after  a  long  pause,  said 
elmply.  "I  am  grateful."  The  feeling  waa 
mutual. 

About  an  hour  before  the  ceremony,  the 
arrival  of  a  small  fleet  of  state  police  signaled 
a  big  event. 

Another  sign  was  the  presence  of  the  West 
Virginia  Hlghlander3  In  their  red  and  yellow 
tartans.  Now  piping,  now  pacing  to  keep 
warm  on  the  chlU  November  day.  they 
brought  to  mind  the  age-old  question  re- 
garding kllt3. 

The  smell  of  fresh  coffee  greeted  vlsltom 
who  viewed  the  prints  of  West  Virginia  scenes 
In  the  airport  lobby  or  reminisced  and 
laughed  over  pictures  of  both  the  airport  and 
tt3  guests  in  their  youth. 

Among  the  flrst  aviation  dignitaries  to 
arrive  was  the  tall,  handsome  president  of 
Allegheny  Airlines.  Leslie  Barnes.  "I  think 
It's  a  beautiful  building."  he  commented, 
"and  as  far  as  the  occaslsn  Is  concerned.  I 
think  It's  great  that  people  have  a  vision  for 
the  future.  There's  so  much  doom  and  gloom 
right  now." 

"I  know  this  has  been  a  dream  of  the 
community  for  a  long  time."  be  continued. 
"I'm  glad  I  was  Invited  to  attend  " 

A  flurry  of  excitement  marked  the  arrival 
of  Mike  Collins,  dressed  like  a  businessman 
rather  than  an  astronaut  but  Instantly 
recognizable  from  his  days  as  pilot  of  the 
command  module  Columbia  of  Apollo  II 
fame. 

A  Star-Trek  fan  wanted  to  know  If  CoUlna 
watched  this  series.  "I  hate  to  tell  you  this." 
he  answered,  "but  I've  never  watched  It.  My 
kids  do.  I  really  don't  do  much  TV  watch- 
ing." 

In  answer  to  what  do  you  do  in  your  spare 
time,  be  grinned  and  said,  "I  come  to  We^t 
VlrglnU." 

Mrs.  Oe^rgla  Harper  happily  gpreeted  old 
friends.  Rememberl.ng  Elklns  Airport  when 
It  was  Harpers  Pleld.  she  stated,  "It's  a  little 
bigger  than  it  was  39  )ears  ago. " 

Now  visiting  dignitaries  arrived  by  the 
plane  load — Lt.  General  Elwood  Quesada, 
James  Dow  (deputy  director  of  FAA),  Ted 
Stevens  (VS.  Senator  from  Alaska).  Don  H. 
Clausoa  (VS.  Repre:entatlve  from  Cali- 
fornia) and  other*.  Including  featured 
speaker  C.  R.  Smith,  a  crusty,  rangy  Texan 
who  at  the  a^e  of  74  has  been  called  out  of 
retirement  to  serve  agam  as  president  of 
American   Airlines. 

Of  his  "Dew"  Job.  Smith  said,  "It's  good 
to  be  back."  Someone  said,  we  hear  you're 
moving  airline  operations  from  New  York 
to  Texas.  "No,  that's  ,ust  a  rumor,"  be  re- 
sponded. 

The  dedication  ceremony  began  officially  at 
11  a.m.  with  the  raising  of  the  American 
flag.  The  sun  broke  through  the  clouds. 

A  trick  of  light,  or  the  Imagination,  trans- 
formed a  black  poodle,  present  at  the  oc- 
casion. Into  Snoopy  the  Red  Baron,  complete 
with  helmet  and  goggles. 

Allegheny  Airlines  flight  No.  316  from 
Charleston  arrived  and  departed  on  schedule. 
Mayor  James  Oladkoeky's  flamboyant 
greeting  set  the  tone.  "Welcome  to  the  State 
of  West  VlrglnU.  County  of  Randolph.  City 
of  Blkins."  he  said,  making  the  Jennings 
Bandolph  Field  sound  like  a  very  Important 
plsoe. 

And  so  It  is. 

Angelo  Koukoulls  of  Clarksburg,  president 
of  Aeromech.  Inc.,  which  operates  Elklns 
commuter  flights  through  a  contract  with 
Allegheny  Alrllnee.  was  among  those  partici- 
pating In  Saturday's  dedication  ceremonies. 
Mrs.  Marian  Maraon.  who  donated  the  fur- 
niture for  the  terminal  building  pilot's 
lounge  In  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late 
Harry  Marson,  also  attended.  Harry  Maraon. 
a  Randolph  County  coal  operator,  was  killed 
in  a  helicopter  crash. 
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HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  articles 
given  me  by  Robert  C.  Hendon  of  Alex- 
andria. Va.,  seem  most  appropriate  and 
I  publish  it  in  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues. 

TBANKSCrVIMC,    U.S.A. 

I.   THE    pRrvn.ecx 
(By  Janlna  Atkins) 

Just  over  nine  years  ago.  I  came  to  this 
country  with  $2.60  in  my  purse,  some  clothes. 
a  few  books  and  a  beautiful  china  tea  set 
fcr  12 — a  golng-away  gift  from  my  friends. 
I  was  an  immigrant  girl  from  Poland  hoping 
for  a  new  life  in  a  strange  new  country. 

This  month  I  shall  celebrate  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  an  American  citizen  and.  as  for  mU- 
llons  of  Amsrlcans  before  me.  this  will  be  a 
day  of  gratitude. 

Mine  Is  not  a  spectaculau:  success  story,  nor 
Is  that  of  my  husband.  We  both  left  the 
"oli  country"  In  106*.  We  did  not  know  each 
other  at  that  time,  but  when  we  met  In  New 
York  City  ws  had  to  facs  the  same  problems. 
Wo  had  language  dlfllcultles,  no  steady  Jobs, 
no  family,  few  frijnds.  It  was  easy  to  be 
despondent. 

But.  slowly,  times  changed.  There  Is  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  America  that  filled  my  soul 
with  a  feeling  of  Independence,  and  Inde- 
pendence beget  strsngth.  There  Is  no  one  here 
t3  lead  you  by  the  hand,  but  also  no  one 
to  order  you  about.  Once  you  land  In  Amer- 
ica y;u  are  left  to  yourself,  to  shape  your 
own  future,  to  test  yourself.  This,  I  suppose. 
Is  what  living  in  freedom  msans. 

Working  by  day — I  as  a  secretary,  my  hus- 
band as  a  clerk— and  studying  by  night,  we 
took  the  old  route  so  many  Americans  have 
taken.  Whatever  we  earned  went  for  rent, 
f3o3,  tuition.  We  believed  in  the  future.  And 
the  future  did  not  disappoint  us. 

T^day  we  work  as  librarians.  My  husband 
is  studying  for  his  dcctorat;.  We  live  In  a 
comfcrtable  apartment  In  Manhattan.  Week- 
ends ae  drive  to  the  country,  and  every  year 
we  travel  to  some  faraway  place.  All  this,  we 
kcow.  we  owe  to  ourselves.  And  to  the 
most  hospitable  and  beautiful  country  In 
the  world. 

Among  some  of  our  American -bom  friends 
It  Is  not  fashionable  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
America.  There  are  drugs,  urban  and  racial 
conflicts,  poverty.  Inflation,  the  Watergate 
affair  Undoubtedly  this  country  faces  seri- 
ous problems.  But  what  we.  the  newcomers, 
see  are  not  only  the  pr  '-'"ms  but  also  demo- 
cratic solutions  being  ..^Jght  and  applied. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  might  well  remem- 
ber that  there  is  much  In  Am:rlca  to  be 
grateftil  for. 

I  love  America  because  people  accept  me 
for  what  I  am.  They  do  not  question  my 
ancestry,  my  accent,  my  faith,  my  political 
beliefs.  I  love  this  country  because  when  I 
want  to  move  from  one  place  to  another  I  do 
not  have  to  ask  permission — I  Just  go.  I  love 
America  because  I  do  not  have  to  stand  In 
line  for  hours  to  buy  a  piece  of  tough,  fat 
meat.  I  love  America  because  America  trusts 
me  When  I  go  Into  a  shop  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes.  I  am  not  asked  to  produce  my  Identity 
carl.  My  mall  is  not  censored.  My  conversa- 
tion with  friends  is  not  reported  to  the  secret 
police. 

Sometimes,  when  I  walk  with  my  husband 
through  the  streets  of  New  York,  all  of  a 
sudden  we  stop,  look  at  each  other  and  smile 
and  kiss  People  think  we  are  In  love — and  It 
Ls  true  But  we  are  also  In  love  with  Amer- 
ica. Standing  In  the  street,  amid  the  noise 


and  pollution,  we  suddenly  realize  what  luck 
and  what  Joy  It  Is  to  live  In  a  free  country. 

n.    AND    TSE    RCSPONSIBILtTT 

(By  Mlcha:l  Drury) 
Late  one  April  afternoon,  I  hailed  a  taxi 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  set  out  for  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  feeling  oddly  pleased  and 
expectant.  Although  I've  b:en  In  the  nation's 
capital  half  a  dozen  times,  it  was  always  on 
business.  Now  I  was  going  like  any  visitor  to 
look  at  the  memorial  to  a  man  whose  mind 
and  spirit  had  always  engaged  my  sensibili- 
ties— not  only  as  President  but  as  a  person. 
What  I  felt  was  In  a  degree.  I  suppose,  what  I 
would  have  felt  if  I'd  been  invited  to  meet 
tho  living  man. 

In  blue  spring  twilight.  I  mounted  the 
broad  steps  and.  as  I  walked  between  the 
great  columns.  I  saw  at  once  the  heroic 
statue,  seated,  "a  man  of  sorrows"  and  yet 
content,  satiated.  The  bigness  of  It  dwarfed 
me.  1  stood  reassembling  my  scattered  emo- 
tions, and  slowly  became  aware  that  there 
was  another  woman  there,  with  a  girl  of 
nine  or  ten  whom  I  took  to  be  her  daughter. 
They  were  walking  and  talking  quietly  as 
one  does  in  a  church  or  a  deep  forest.  They 
paused  b:slde  me.  at  the  foot  of  the  statue, 
and  we  smiled  without  speaking.  Then.  In 
that  sUent  place,  the  little  girl  began  to  read 
aloud  the  "Gettysburg  AdJress"  on  the 
plaque  In  front  cf  her. 

She  read  It  all  the  way  through.  Her 
mother  and  I  stele  one  glance  at  each  other; 
there  were  tears  streamlrg  down  both  our 
faces.  When  the  child  finished,  we  turned 
as  if  we'd  rehearsed  It  and  wsdked  out  to 
our  respective  cabs  without  a  word.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  steps.  I  turned  to  the  child, 
who  was  somehow  myself,  her  mother  and 
her  own  self  as  well,  and  said.  "Thank 
you." 

"You're  welcome,"  she  replied  gravely,  and 
we  went  our  ways. 

That  episode  haunted  me  for  months.  It 
niade  me  aware  of  something  I  had  cot 
known  before,  but  I  could  not  say  what  It 
was.  Like  most  Americans  of  my  time.  I 
had  been  broucht  up  with  a  love  of  my  coun- 
try as  a  component  of  everyday  life.  It  was 
a  background  fact  like  summertime  ancl 
senior  proms  and  baseball.  But  now  there  was 
a  hint  of  something  more  rewarding  and.  at 
the  same  time,  more  demanding.  I  had  the 
feeling  that  1  was  missing  something. 

Some  years  later,  when  a  friend  and  I  v.ere 
drivlrg  along  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  we 
decided  to  stop  at  Gettysburg.  Neither  of  tis 
bad  been  there,  and  we  choee  by  chance  a 
motel  that  bordered  Immediately  upon  the 
historic  battlefield.  The  gravestones  were 
almost  close  enough  to  touch  from  the  ter- 
race outside  our  room. 

It  was  early  November,  and  when  we 
returned  from  dl^ner  a  brief  snow  flurry 
had  powdered  everything.  I  stood  a  long  time 
In  the  storied  darkness,  wrapped  In  a  blanket. 
I  was  stunned  by  the  terrible  reality  of  it. 
Here  slept  t^e  men  who  rell  in  a  battle  that 
for  m» — until  that  moment — had  Just  been 
something  studied  In  a  history  book.  Here 
stood  the  President  after  the  barrage  W3S 
stilled,  and  named  them  "these  honored 
dead." 

As  a  child  I  had  had  to  learn  that  brief 
address,  and  now  it  repeated  Itself  In  my 
head.  But  the  voice  I  heard  was  not  my 
own.  It  was  that  of  the  little  girl  In  Wash- 
ington; "It  la  for  us  the  living  to  be  here 
dedicated  ...  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us.  .  .  .  We  here  highly  resolve  .  . 
Resolve  what?  Suddenly.  I  understood. 

In  the  Interval  between  that  evening  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  standing  here,  I 
had  seen  my  country  battered  by  racial  strife 
r.nd  seared  by  assassins'  bullets;  denounced 
by  some  who  fled  It;  mocked  by  some  who 
remained;  polluted  by  the  effluvium  of 
mlxed-up  thinking  as  well  as  by  socUl  and 
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Industrial  waste.  And  all  of  It  because  some- 
how the  Idea  spread  that  the  nation  ought 
to  have  been  handed  over  to  us  completely 
realized,  fully  possessed  of  Its  high  goals.  And 
that  Is  Impossible. 

A  nation,  like  its  people,  will  always  be  In 
one  sense  "unfinished  work  remaining  before 
us,"  because  It.  too,  Is  alive.  What  Lincoln 
challenged  us  to  resolve  was  to  get  on  with 
the  unending  Job.  What  Is  handed  over  to 
each  generation  Is  not  a  past  accomplishment 
but  a  present  obligation  to  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  living  Into  reality  the  Ideals  we 
profess. 

For  most  of  Ui.  It  Is  seldom  that  we  are 
asked  to  serve  our  country  In  any  great  man- 
ner, but  It  is  all  the  more  Important  for  us 
the  living  to  serve  it  m  the  dally  bits  that 
come  out  way  As  one  lone  citizen,  I  can't 
do  much  about  international  war,  but  I  can 
refuse  to  war  with  my  neighbor.  I  can  accept 
the  painful  necessity  of  changing  my  at- 
titudes when  they  are  shown  to  be  unjust. 
I  can  let  my  representative  know  my  views 
instead  of  sitting  back  cynically:  I  can  vote 
instead  of  letting  my  decisions  go  by  def  :.ult; 
I  can  seek  to  correct  the  law  by  lawful  means, 
rather  than  by  rioting  or  yammering.  I  can 
pick  up  after  myself  in  public  places.  I  can 
refuse  to  despair  or  to  cry  after  a  perfect 
society   which   no  one   living  has  ever  h.-d. 

Citizenship  Is  a  right,  but  one  must  take 
that  right — it  doesn't  Just  happen.  I  was  born 
in  the  United  States,  but  It  was  In  the  middle 
of  my  life—on  that  cold  night  In  Gettys- 
burg— that  I  became  Its  citizen. 


DR.  A.  L.  JONES — SPEECH  ON  TECH- 
NOLOGY AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.  JR. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  No- 
vember 15  joint  meeting  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Commercial  Clubs  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  Dr.  A.  L.  Jones  presented  a 
pap€r  on  technology  and  the  environ- 
ment. Dr.  Jones  is  presently  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio  as  senior  re- 
search associate.  He  has  previously  been 
the  organizer  of  Sohio's  satellite  track- 
ing station,  prior  to  its  relocation  at  Ohio 
University.  He  is  the  author  of  papers  on 
organic  analytical  reagents,  magnetic 
Busceptabllity,  hydrocarbon  separations, 
liquid  thermal  diffusion,  physical  tech- 
niques in  petroleum  research,  fuel  cells, 
and  radio  satellite  tracking.  In  addition, 
Dr.  Jones  has  invented  tJid  coinvented 
several  types  of  thermal  diffusion  ap- 
paratuses and  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Aerospace  Award  In  1963. 

His  paper  deals  with  the  causes  of  some 
of  our  environmental  problems  and  many 
of  the  myths  we  believe  to  be  causes.  I 
commend  the  paper  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  it  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TECUNOLOCT  AMD    TUX    EnVSONMENT 

(By  Dr.  A.  L.  Jones) 
These  are  days  when  people  have  genuine 
concerns  for  the  future  welfare  of  mankind. 
Many  fear  that  our  technology  has  gotten 
'tbe  best  of  us  because  some  think  we  have 
paaeed  the  "ptolnt  of  no  return".  It  Is  ex- 
tensively believed  that  we  are  likely  to  die 
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In  otir  own  polluted  soup  and  that  we  wIH 
be  lucky  to  make  It  to  the  year  2000  A  spirit 
of  mistrust  has  risen  amongst  us.  The  credl- 
bUUy  of  practically  everybody  Is  being  se- 
riously questioned. 

Three  years  ago  I  started  to  evaluate  the 
premises  upon  which  seme  of  our  major 
environmental  concerns  are  based.  The  evi- 
dence that  I  have  been  able  to  find  has 
proved  to  be  quite  encouraging  to  me.  My 
findings  have  changed  my  attitude  from  one 
of  pessimism  for  the  future  of  mankind  to 
one  cf  confidence  that  we  can  solve  our 
major  environmental  problems  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  use  rational  approaches  and  pay  the 
cost.  This  Is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about. 

I  wish  to  make  It  quite  clear  that  I  am 
speaking  to  you  as  a  scientist  and  not  as 
an  emotional  supporter  of  any  particular 
"side"  of  ecology.  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  useful  science  is  based  on  reproducible 
evidence  or  principles  that  can  be  repeated 
and  verified  by  others.  As  scientists  we  must 
work  in  terms  of  what  we  know  rather  than 
what  we  do  not  know.  Unless  the  pronounce- 
ments we  make  are  verifiable  by  others,  they 
are  worthless.  Our  Job  Is  to  seek  the  truth. 
Our  success  as  scientists  depend  on  finding 
the  truth  and  relating  it  to  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  man. 

Some  of  the  facts  I  present  today  may  sur- 
prise many  of  you.  I  can  assure  you  my 
conclusions  are  supported  by  evidence  that 
Is  difficult  to  Interpret  In  any  other  way. 
They  can  be  verified  by  anyone  who  wishes 
to  do  so. 

My  first  surprise  concerns  the  air  we 
breathe.  Throughout  my  formal  education  I 
have  been  taught  that  the  oxygen  In  our 
atmosphere  is  supplied  by  green  plants  using 
the  process  of  photosynthesis.  It  is  known 
that  plants  take  In  carbon  dioxide  and, 
through  activation  by  sunlight,  combine  it 
with  water  to  make  starches  and  cellulose  and 
give  off  oxygen.  In  this  way  the  whole  chain 
of  plant  and  animal  life  Is  sustained  by  en- 
ergy from  the  sun.  When  the  vegetable  or 
animal  materials  thus  produced  are  eaten, 
burned,  or  allowed  to  decay  they  combine 
with  oxygen  and  return  to  the  carbon  diox- 
ide and  water  from  which  they  came.  We  all 
know  this.  'What  is  the  surprise? 

The  surprise  Is  that  most  of  the  oxygen 
In  the  atmosphere  doesn't  come  from  photo- 
synthesis. The  evidence  Is  now  overwhelming 
that  photosynthesis  is  quite  inadequate  to 
have  produced  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  is 
present  In  our  atmosphere.  The  reason  Is  that 
the  amount  of  oxygen  produced  by  photo- 
synthesis Is  Just  exactly  enough  to  convert 
the  plant  tissue  back  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  from  which  It  came.  In  other  words, 
the  net  gain  In  oxygen  due  to  photosynthesis 
Is  extremely  small.  The  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere had  to  come  from  another  source. 
A  moet  likely  poeslblllty  Involves  the  photo- 
dlssoclatlon  of  water  vapor  In  the  upper  at- 
mosphere by  high  energy  rays  from  the  eim 
and  by  cosmic  rays.  This  process  alone  could 
have  produced,  over  the  history  of  the  earth 
(4.6  X  !()•),  about  seven  times  the  present 
mass  of  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere.  Two  Im- 
portant articles  on  this  subject  have  been 
published  in  Science  within  the  last  18 
months  by  Professors  Leigh  Van  Valen  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  W.  S.  Broecker  of 
Columbia  University. 

Other  scientists  predict  that  man  Is  bring- 
ing disaster  upon  himself  by  depleting  at- 
mospheric oxygen  by  burning  fossil  fuels 
and  poisoning  the  phytoplankton  of  the 
oceans  by  pesticides.  Dr.  Paul  Ehrllch  of 
Stanford  predicts  an  oxygen  shortage  by 
1979.  Fortunately,  accurate  measurements  of 
the  oxygen  content  of  the  air  have  been 
made  and  recorded  routinely  since  1910.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  made  an 
abundance  of  measiirements  over  the  years. 
In  1910,  the  oxygen  content  of  tbe  air  was 
found   to  be   20  946%    by  volume.  In   1973, 
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tbe  percentage  of  oxygen  Is  stUl  20.946%. 
Ther«  Ijb  no  change,  even  In  the  third  deci- 
mal place  Or  R.  C.  Robblns  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  has  found  that  ancient 
trapped  air  samples  from  Ice  cores  removed 
from  the  Antarctic  Ice  cap  and  Greenland 
glaslers,  dating  back  to  500  BC,  show  no 
change  from  modem  air  samples.  This  la 
direct  evidence  that  the  Industrial  activi- 
ties of  man  have  produced  no  measurable 
change  In  the  oxygen  content  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  significance  of  this  Information  Is 
that  the  supply  of  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere 
Is  virtually  unlimited.  It  is  not  threatened 
by  man's  activities  In  any  significant  way 
either  now  or  In  the  unforseeable  future. 
If  all  of  the  organic  material  on  earth  were 
oxidized  it  wot'ld  reduce  the  atmospheric 
concentration  of  oxygen  by  less  than  1  per- 
cent. We  can  forget  the  depletion  of  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  and  get  on  with  the  solu- 
tion of  more  serious  problems. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years  about 
the  death  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  true  that  the 
beaches  are  no  longer  swlmmable  In  the 
Cleveland  area  and  that  the  oxygen  content 
of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  decreasing.  This 
Is  called  eutrophlcatlon.  Heavy  blame  has 
been  placed  on  phosphates  as  the  cause  of 
this  situation.  Houeewlves  have  been  urged 
to  curb  their  use  of  phosphate  detergents. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  signed  Into  law 
a  measure  to  forbid  the  sale  of  detergents 
containing  phosphates  by  1973.  Msuiy  other 
areas  of  the  country  have  similar  regulations. 

The  scientific  evidence  I  have  been  able 
to  acquire  on  this  subject  shows  that  the 
cause  of  the  eutrophlcatlon  of  Lake  Erie  has 
not  been  properly  defined.  This  evidence 
suggests  that  if  we  totally  stopped  using 
phosphate  detergents  It  would  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  eutrophlcatlon  of  Lake  Erie. 
Many  experiments  have  now  been  carried 
out  which  show  that  It  is  the  organic  carbon 
content  from  sewage  that  Is  using  up  the 
oxygen  In  the  lake  and  not  the  phosphate 
In  detergents.  The  reason  the  Cleveland  area 
beaches  are  not  svplmmable  Is  that  the  con- 
form bacterial  count,  from  feces.  Is  too  high, 
not  that  there  Is  too  much  detergent  in 
the  water.  Enlarged  and  Improved  sewage 
treatment  facilities  by  Detroit.  Toledo,  and 
Cleveland  will  be  required  to  correct  this 
situation.  Our  garbage  disposal  units  do  far 
more  to  pollute  Lake  Erie  than  do  the  phos- 
phate detergents.  If  we  put  in  the  proper 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  the  lake  will 
sparkle  blue  again  In  a  very  few  years. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  most  toxic  com- 
ponent of  automobile  exhaust  is  carbon 
monoxide.  Each  year  mankind  adds  over  two 
hundred  million  tons  of  carbon  monoxide 
to  the  atmosphere.  Most  of  this  comes  from 
automobiles.  Until  recently  I  had  been  con- 
cerned about  the  accumulation  of  this  toxic 
material  because  I  use  It  dally  In  my  re- 
search and  know  that  It  has  a  life  In  dry 
air  of  about  3  years  In  the  laboratory. 

For  the  past  several  years,  monitoring 
stations  on  land  and  sea  have  been  measur- 
ing the  carbon  monoxide  content  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Since  the  ratio  of  automobiles  In 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  is 
9:1  respectively,  it  was  expected  that  the 
northern  hemisphere  would  have  a  much 
higher  concentration  of  atmospheric  CO. 
Measurements  show  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence In  CO  amounts  between  the  hemispheres 
and  that  the  overall  concentration  In  the  air 
Is  not  Increasing  at  all. 

Early  in  1971,  scientists  at  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  in  Palo  Alto  disclosed  that 
they  had  run  some  experiments  in  smog 
chambers  containing  soil.  They  reported  that 
carbon  monoxide  rapidly  disappeared  from 
the  chamber.  They  next  sterilized  the  soil 
and  found  that  now  the  carbon  monoxide 
did  not  disappear.  They  quickly  Identified  the 
organisms  responsible  for  CO  removal  to  be 
ftmgl  of  the  aspergillus   (bread  mold)   and 


wwld  «ld«  baau.  an  uaiac  all  of  Um  M(^ 
mflll"*'  toaa  of  CX)  made  tij  Man  lor  cbetr 
own  metatMllam.  ttiaj  eartchtac  Um  aoUs  of 
U>*  foresta  aad  Uie  AeXOM.  Mace  reoeaUy.  acl- 
enttstB  at  Queens  University  la  CaaaAa  hare 
fouad  Uiat  green  pianta.  such  ••  beaaaa.  use 
CO  tn  OwLr  mBtabollam  and  that  tb^j  coo- 
•uflM  aa  mucb  ataoospterlc  CX>  aa  do  tJia 
tMDfi  ba  tbc  aoOa 

"nvte  doea  not  aay  that  carbon  noMoaide 
l3  any  less  toxic  to  man  It  does  say  that,  in 
aplta  of  Baan«  activRiea.  this  matarial  will 
aavar  iMiUd  ap  in  the  atmosphere  to  daa- 
flgvmm  Ivrels  exoept  oo  a  iocaUzed  baala.  TO 
pwt  «^*»g«  la  peripective.  let  bm  pa4nt  out 
thait  th*  avan^B  cjuoeutration  of  earboci 
■aaceKlde  la  tba  opaa  atr  la  less  than  1  part 
par  miiUocL  la  Aommtcmm  Oevaland.  la  heavy 
trwtSk:.  IX  agaaatlMea  b«Ulda  up  to  15  to  ao 
ppa&.  ia  Lea  AafslM  tt  «Ms  to  be  Ji  ppm.  In 
pafklog  gar^aa  aMi  t«"«"^«  it  la  •omatuaas 
SO  paru  per  ■llUiwi.  Theaa  are  tAe  worst 
ooQdUteas 

Here  U  another  sarprlae  for  aasay  of  ya*- 
Do  you  know  that  the  oarbon  moooxide  con- 
teat  aX  ci«aratte  aaoke  Is  HiMiO  parts  per 
mUUoar  The  CO  caaoeoXrattoa  in  practically 
any  aaaoke  ftUad  roaaa  gxoaalj  axeaads  the 
aaX^^  staadarda  we  peraalt  tn  aur  labara- 
tortes  <  10  ppaa )  I  do  oot  aiaaa  to  imply  that 
85  or  40  pp<a  or  cu-boa  raenort^  should  be 
Ignored  I  do  mean  to  say  Ckat  taany  of  «a 
subject  oorselves  to  CO  coocentr anions  voi^ 
untarlly  (and  inv^aatarUy)  that  are  greatar 
than  those  of  our  worst  polluted  cities,  la- 
dudliac  tlvoae  In  Ute  HUMland  Tunnel  m  New 
York.,  without  any  cataattopbic  effects  It 
U  net  at  all  unuaaaj  fopf  CO  cjooentratlona 
to  reach  the  ItO-aoo  ppm  range  in  poorly 
ventilated  anoka  OUed  rooma.  If  a  heavy 
arrt.^mr  speoda  Several  hours  without  unok- 
lof  in  pv>iluted  city  air  oonCaLalng  i&  ppm 
of  CO.  the  coBcantratlon  of  CO  In  his  blood 
wlil  actually  decseaae!  la  the  broad  expanse 
of  our  aaturzU  aM,  CO  levels  are  botaUy  safe 
for  huaaan  beia^a. 

Ne  ocM  la  his  r^ht  '"'"'^  would  condooe 
air  poUutloa.  But  we  must  think  of  things 
in  their  proper  perspective.  We  need  to  aak 
the  question  about  whether  the  air  In  our 
living  roocos  presents  a  greater  hazard  to 
health  than  does  the  outside  city  air  I  think 
WW  «hfMiiri  strive  to  cleAa  up  both  of  them. 

The  general  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  there  U  a  lertous  health  hazard  re- 
sulting from  Increased  dispersion  of  lead  Into 
the  biosphere  by  man.  The  principal  sources 
of  lead  In  the  atmosphei*  are  the  combustion 
of  gasoline  and  the  burning  of  coal.  The 
contributions  from  both  of  these  sources  are 
now  of  the  same  order  of  nukgnltude  but  in 
the  past,  the  greater  contribution  was  troai 
coal.  During  the  past  100  years,  over  one 
hundred  mUlioo  tons  of  lead  have  been  dis- 
persed by  man  into  the  biosphere. 

Careful  studies  of  possible  health  effects 
of  airborne  lead  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO)  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  AssoclaUon  (AMA).  They  have 
found  no  evidence  of  a  single  case  of  lead 
poisoning  that  can  be  attributed  to  breath  - 
Ing  ambient  air  polluted  with  lead.  The  WHO 
reports  that  "there  has  been  no  Increase  In 
lead  levels  In  the  population  in  the  last  two 
decades".  Other  studies  show  that  there  has 
been  no  tncreaae  In  lead  concentration  In 
either  blood  or  urine  in  the  U^.  population 
during  the  last  50  years.  The  lead  levels  in 
the  blood  of  New  Guinea  aborigines  are 
higher  than  those  in  the  blood  of  either  ur- 
ban or  rural  CaUfomians.  The  lead  leveis  in 
the  bones  of  present  day  man  are  not  signif- 
icantly different  from  those  found  In  human 
bones  from  the  third  century. 

Scientists  at  Michigan  Technological  Uni- 
versity have  reported  In  Science  that  anal- 
yses of  human  hair  for  lead  show  that  In  the 
period  from  1871 -U23  (when  lead  tetraethyl 
was  Introduced  Into  gaaollne)  the  lead  in  the 
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hatr  wna  I*  'baea  greater  thaa  la  the  period 
trooa  iaa»-t9Tl.  Tbey  attribute  tlw  higher 
^riiwn»«.  wi  the  earlier  period  to  the  Ingest  Ion 
<it  iMril  frooi  ooUeeUon  at  water  from  lead 
roofing,  storage  of  water  la  kaadsd  jugs,  lead 
gUMd  ilfcsiuiw  pewter  utrenalli.  teaded 
paiats  sBtf  flOBxattCAoB. 

U  IS  hard  to  laaagtoe  that  aH borne  lead  Is 
not  a  arrknis  hazard  to  human  iiaaltii  bat 
ttw  aetdaaoe  ts  overwhelming  that  the  lead 
levels  aa  the  population  have  not  Increased 
In  reeent  pears.  In  spite  of  increased  dlaper- 
sioa  of  airhorne  Ipad.  It  would  appi?ar  that 
the  caost  important  reason  (or  removing  lead 
Irom  gajoaue  at  this  time  Is  that  lead  poisons 
the  catalysts  In  catalytic  afterburners  for 
automotUe  exhaust  enilsslon  control.  Tbie 
AMA  reporte  "subtle  and  unraoognlaed  or 
'unrecognleable'  charges  are  not  occurring 
in  the  generai  population  as  a  result  of  Us 
exposure  to  cfiW^^naiental  leai".  There  ts 
such  a  thing  as  lead  pjilsoning  but  people 
usually  get.  U  by  swallowing  rather  than 
orea-Jitfig  tead  particulate  matter. 

One  of  c^c  problems  of  considerable  Intcr- 
nr<*im-s'  tntereat  ooooeraa  the  aae  of  the 
peatlcUe  ODT.  I  find  that  DOT  has  had  a 
Bilraculaus  taapact  on  arresting  Insect  borne 
dJeaaaes  aad  lacreasliig  grain  production 
frofB  Aalds  oaae  ravaged  by  insecu.  Accord- 
ing to  the  World  Health  Organlaatton.  ma- 
laria fatalities  aioae  dropped  from  4  million 
a  year  In  Urn  1930  s  to  l:es  than  I  mlillon  par 
year  in  IMS.  Other  insect  borne  fllseaiws  such 
as  enoepitalltia.  yellow  fever  and  typhus  fever 
shoawd  aimii^r  declines.  It  has  bean  esti- 
mated that  100  million  human  beings  who 
would  have  died  of  these  alBlctlona  are  alive 
today  becauae  of  DDT 

ODT  aad  other  chlorinated  compounds  are 
auppoeedly  eiadangertng  bird  specias  by  thln- 
alag  of  the  ^g  abeila.  I  aia  not  sure  this  ta 
tn>e  Fbe  experiments  I  found  concernU^ 
this  were  not  conducted  In  such  a  manner 
that  poattive  conclusions  could  be  drawn 
froia  t^iMoa.  (The  evidence  Is  that  Dleldrtn. 
PCB.  and  other  pesticides  are  more  likely  re- 
spansible  for  It.  not  DOT)  Even  if  It  ts  true, 
I  bat  leva  that  the  desirable  properties  of 
ODT  so  greatly  outnumber  the  undesirable 
ones  that  it  might  p>rove  to  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  baa  entirely  this  remarkable  chem- 
ical. 

The  Uatted  States  has  banned  the  use  ot 
DDT  as  of  the  beginning  of  1073.  This  Is  a 
clear-cut  example  of  a  modern  day  decision 
based  more  on  (ear  than  It  ts  on  knowledge. 
We  know  that  DDT  has  saved  the  lives  of 
100  million  people.  We  know  that  food  pro- 
duction Is  Increased  in  both  quantity  and 
quality  through  the  tise  of  DDT.  We  know 
that  there  is  not  a  single  fatality  of  man  that 
can  be  attributed  to  ODT  U)  the  food  chain. 
We  know  that  no  effective  substitute  has 
been  discovered  for  DDT. 

OOT  was  banned  because  we  fear  that,  tn 
spite  of  not  having  done  so  after  28  years  of 
use.  we  may  find  that  "man  may  be  exposing 
himself  to  a  substance  that  may  ultimately 
have  a  serious  loQuenee  on  his  health".  Can  a 
modern  society  afford  to  use  (ear  and  SF>ecu- 
latlon  rather  than  knowledge  as  a  sound  basis 
(or  decision  making  on  matters  that  wlU  af- 
fect tiie  lives  and  welfare  of  millions? 

Many  people  feel  that  mankiad  Is  respon- 
sible (or  thi  dlsappenrance  of  animal  spe- 
cies. I  find  that  in  some  instances  man  may 
hasten  the  disappearance  of  certain  species. 
However,  the  abundance  of  evidence  indi- 
cates that  he  has  little  to  do  with  It.  About 
&0  species  are  expected  to  disappear  during 
this  ceiuury.  But  it  Is  also  true  that  60  spe- 
cies becaoie  extinct  last  century  and  the  oen- 
tiiry  before  that.  Dr  T.  H.  Jokes  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  CaiUumia  points  out  that  about  100 
miUlon  species  ot  «"tr"»i  life  have  becoate 
extinct  since  life  hrgan  on  this  planet  about 
3  biUlon  years  aflo.  AalBuls  cotae  and  aal- 
mai«  dlaappear.  This  is  the  essence  of  evo- 
lution as  Mr.  Darwin  pointed  out  aiany  >ears 
a^Q.   Manltlnrl   is  a  relaUstiy  Eecaot  visitor 
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here.  He  has  had  aaihlng  to  do  with  the  dl»- 
appearanoe  of  mlUloas  of  species  that  pre- 
ceded hiiB. 

It  is  of  mtereit  to  note  that  oian  has  not 
been  successful  In  elLmlnatlag  a  single  Insect 
■pedes,  tn  sptte  of  bis  all-out  war  on  certain 
uxidestrabl:  ones  la  peoeut  yeara  He  also  has 
not  felt  kindly  tawards  saaWra  and  rats,  but 
no  species  of  tikHn  have  disappeared  to  my 
kiyow  ledge. 

The  world  supply  of  fossil  fueU  (oU.  gas, 
eoal)  ts  limited.  PossU  fuels  are  composed 
primarily  of  hydrocarbons.  Each  year  the  ac- 
tl, Itles  of  man  result  in  27  nillllon  tons  of 
hydrocarbons  escaping  into  Uie  atmosphere. 
The  aouroes  of  most  at  this  escape  are  par- 
tially burned  fossil  fuels  and  t'.M  direct  evap- 
oration of  fuels  and  aolveata  ^ot  the  most 
psrt.  It  ts  advaatageoua  to  iai<iLoalz*  this 
loss  (or  reaaois  of  aacleBrey.  tii^  conserva- 
tion end  reduction  of  air  poiiution 

It  is  well  establlataed  that  tu  sunny  plaoes, 
where  tlie  air  ts  atagaant.  certain  hydrocar- 
bons, whea  oddiaed.  produce  photochemical 
smog.  This  results  In  Uu  ^•r^•»th  of  aerosol 
particles  which  produce  ■>  i  •>.. '  •  he  color  and 
odor  of  tbe  haee  Is  InOueuoeu  oy  U^e  kind  of 
hydrosarboa  tnvoivcl. 

It  Is  not  so  well  known  Chat,  on  a  global 
bai^s.  nature  releases  at  least  S  times  more 
volatile  hydrccirbcms  into  the  air  than  mail 
docs.  Pracucally  all  types  of  forest  trees  emit 
substantial  quaatttles  of  teipene  hy«lrocar- 
bona.  In  tuldition  to  pine  trees,  traax  wtvlcti 
hydrocarbon  turpentine  ia  obtained,  trees 
such  as  aspea.  loewat.  cottonwood.  wlUov. 
oak.  sweetgum,  sycamore,  yellowwood.  mul- 
berry, buckthorn,  and  Oie^;x>n  grape  emit 
substantial  quantities  of  isoprene  and  ethyl- 
ene. The  Blue  Otdge  and  Smoky  mountains 
of  the  eastern  U.S.  are  so  named  because  of 
the  characteristic  bare  generated  by  photo- 
chemical reactions  involving  hydrocarbons 
emitted  by  the  treea  Nature  releases  an  esti- 
mated 175  mlUloB  tana  of  hydrocarbons  each 
year  In  this  way. 

In  addition  to  volatile  ones,  practically  all 
plants  contain  hydrocarbons  such  as  wa-xes 
and  resins  that  do  not  evaporate.  Did  you 
know  that  the  red  color  In  watermelons,  to- 
matoes and  pink  grapefruit  is  a  non-vohitllo 
hydrocarbon?  The  wax  in  your  ears  ts  also. 
In  the  middle-east  there  Is  a  bush,  with 
the  botanical  name  of  DIctatnnus  Praxloelia, 
which  gives  off  eo  much  terpeiie  hydrocar- 
bons that  exploalve  mixtures  are  generated 
In  the  air  surrounding  the  plant.  This  plant 
Is  believed  toy  some  to  be  the  burning  bush 
which  Moses  saw.  Man  has  been  accused  of 
t>elng  a  major  polluter  of  the  atr  and  X!t\o 
water  with  hydrocarbons  but  we  must  also 
recognise  the  greater  amounts  emitted  by 
nature. 

For  those  who  wish  to  return  to  the  "good 
old  days"  when  we  dldnt  have  dirty  Indus- 
tries and  automobiles  to  pollute  the  air.  let's 
crmslder  what  life  was  really  like  in  America 
t>e(ore  the  Civil  War.  For  one  thlnp.  life  was 
very  brief  The  life  expectancy  for  males  was 
leas  than  40  voars.  Those  40  rears  were  ex- 
haustive, back-breaklnt  years.  The  work  w«ek 
was  72  hours.  The  average  pay  was  WOO  per 
year.  The  lUs  of  a  woman  was  far  from 
"women's  lib."  They  worked  98  hours  a  week, 
scrnbblng  floors,  making  and  washing 
ckrtbes  toy  band,  brtnglng  tn  firewood,  ctxjking 
In  heavy  Iron  pote  and  flghtlm;  off  Insects 
without  screens  or  peetlcldes.  Most  of  the 
clothes  were  very  Inferior  by  present  day 
standards.  There  were  no  fresh  vegetables  In 
winter.  Vitaimln  deficteucy  diseases  wer  prev- 
alent Homes  were  cold  In  winter  and  swel- 
tering In  summer. 

Every  year  an  epidemic  coaild  be  expected 
and  chances  were  Ugh  that  tt  would  carry 
off  BamaaiM  in  your  Ixamedlate  family.  If 
yoa  thlak  that  water  poUutton  Is  bed  now. 
It  was  Bicrc  deadly  thea.  In  17B3.  oae  peraon 
in  every  five  In  the  city  of  fhHa*e1phta  died 
In  a  slBgVe  epIdenUc  of  typbold  fever  as  a 
easult  of  polluied  water.  I  vooder  'nom  many 
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Informed  people  want  to  return  to  the  "para- 
dise" of  the  good  old  ante-bellum  days.  Per- 
haps the  simple  life  Is  not  so  simple. 

Many  of  us  are  alarmed  by  the  dire  an- 
notincemento  made  by  technically  untrained 
people  and  by  scientists  who  have  not 
bothered  to  check  their  assumptions  against 
the  evidence.  These  alarms  have  made  us  go 
off  half-cocked  with  expensive  measures  In 
some  cases  to  solve  problems  that  are  some- 
times more  Imaginary  than  real.  For  exam- 
ple, the  construction  of  some  nuclear  power 
plants  has  been  held  up  because  of  the  fear 
of  thermal  pollution  by  the  effluent  cooling 
water.  In  some  cases,  mulUmllllon  dollar 
cooling  towers  have  been  required  before 
construction  could  proceed.  Tlie  evidence  I 
can  find  Is  Uiat  when  the  plants  are  located 
on  large  bodies  of  water,  such  as  Lake  Erie, 
cooling  towers  represent  expensive  monu- 
ments to  misinformation.  The  public  will 
have  to  pay  (or  these  and  will  receive  no 
measurable  benefit  from  the  expenditure. 

My  Investigation  of  the  thermal  pollution 
problem  reveals  that,  beyond  any  question 
of  doubt,  the  sun  Is  by  far  the  greatest 
thermal  polluter  of  Lake  Erie.  Governor  Gllll- 
gan  of  Ohio  announced  that  he  would  "back 
legislation  making  It  unlawful  to  Increase 
the  temperature  of  the  (effluent)  water  by 
more  than  one  degree  over  the  natural  tem- 
perature." As  we  all  know,  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  lake  Is  changed  by  the 
sun  more  than  40  °F  every  year  between 
winter  (33')  and  sunmier  (75+ *).  The  nat- 
ural life  In  the  lake  accommodates  this  dras- 
tic change  In  great  fashion,  as  It  has  for 
many  thousands  of  years. 

I  have  determined  that  if  we  could  store  up 
all  of  the  electricity  produced  in  Ohio  in  a 
whole  year  and  use  It  exclusively  for  heating 
Lake  Erie  all  at  one  time,  it  would  heat  the 
entire  lake  less  than  three  tenths  of  one  de- 
gree (OJ*  F). 

In  terms  of  localized  heating,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  already  have  many  hundreds 
of  power  plants  pouring  warm  water  Into 
streams  and  lakes.  Twenty-five  of  these  are 
nuclear  power  plants.  Evaluation  of  the  effect 
of  these  from  an  ecological  point  of  view  Is 
that  "thermal  pollution"  is  a  less  descriptive 
and  less  appropriate  term  than  is  "thermal 
enrichment".  There  are  no  species  disappear- 
ing. No  ecological  catastrophes  or  problems 
have  appeared.  Some  of  the  best  fishing  loca- 
tions In  the  country  are  near  the  warm  water 
outlets  of  power  plants.  An  excellent  scien- 
tific report  on  this  subject  may  be  found  In 
the  March  1972  Issue  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

In  every  age  we  have  people  practicing 
witchcraft  In  one  form  or  another.  I  used  to 
think  that  the  people  of  New  England  were 
particularly  Irrational  In  accusing  certain 
women  of  being  witches  without  evidence  to 
prove  It.  Suppose  someone  accused  you  of 
being  a  witch.  How  could  you  prove  you  were 
not?  It  Is  Impossible  to  prove  negative  evi- 
dence. Yet  this  very  tactic  Is  being  used  to 
deter  the  construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  The  opponents  are  saying.  In  effect, 
that  these  plants  are  witches  and  it  Is  up  to 
the  builders  to  prove  that  they  are  not. 

The  positive  scientific  evidence  Is  that  the 
nuclear  power  plants,  constructed  to  this 
date,  are  the  cleanest  and  least  polluting 
devices  for  generating  electricity  so  far  devel- 
oped by  man.  Lightning  and  snakebite  have 
proven  to  be  griater  hazards  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public  than  nuclear  power 
plants.  The  amount  of  radiation  escaping 
from  a  well  designed  nuclear  plant  Is  less 
than  that  from  the  cosnilc  rays  to  which  I 
was  exposed  on  the  jet  aircraft  flight  to  thl.s 
conference.  Carele.««r,e8.s  and  lrre?ponslbU!ty 
are  Inexcusable  in  potentially  hazardous 
operations.  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  any  such 
behavior  In  our  Industrial  nuclear  opera- 
tions. 

The  energy  crisis  In  the  United  States  Is 
quite  real.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  stand- 
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ard  of  living  and  avoid  a  rapidly  increasing 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments,  because  of 
greater  oil  Imports,  we  must  construct  nu- 
clear power  plants  with  the  greatest  of 
urgency.  They  are  the  only  demonstrated  and 
economically  feasible  alternative  we  have  for 
electric  power  penerailon.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  fear  and  superstition  Impede  the  at- 
tainment of  the  Improved  quality  of  living 
which  we  can  achieve. 

Prom  what  we  read  and  hear  It  would  seem 
that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  Impending  doom. 
A  scientific  evaluation  of  the  evidence  does 
not  support  this  conclusion.  We  clearly  have 
some  undesirable  problems  attributed  to 
technological  activities.  The  solution  of  these 
problems  will  require  a  technical  understand- 
ing of  their  nature.  The  problems  cannot  be 
solved  unless  they  are  properly  Identified. 
This  will  require  more  technically  trained 
people,  not  less.  These  problems  t:annot  be 
solved  by  legislation  unless  the  legislators 
understand  the  technical  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

In  my  estimation,  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem we  face  Is  the  rapidly  Increasing  human 
population  on  a  world-wide  basis.  The  pol- 
lution of  our  natural  waters  with  sewage  and 
chemicals  is  perhaps  the  second  most  serious 
one.  Nothing  good  has  been  found  for  either 
sulfur  oxides  or  particulate  matter  In  our 
air.  Hydrocarbon  emission  from  our  auto- 
mobiles can  be  hazardous,  especially  In  poor- 
ly ventilated  locations.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  Identify  any  problems  that  we  do  not  al- 
ready know  how  to  solve.  It  is  strictly  a 
question  of  economics.  The  back  to  nature 
approach  of  withdrawing  from  reality  will 
accomplish  nothing. 

I  believe,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  did,  that 
If  the  public  Is  properly  Informed,  the  peoplo 
wUl  make  wise  decisions.  I  know  that  the 
public  has  not  been  getting  all  of  the  scien- 
tific facts  on  many  matters  relating  to 
ecology.  That  Is  why  I  am  speaking  out  on 
this  subject  today  as  a  scientist  and  as  a 
citizen.  Some  of  the  Information  I  have  given 
you  may  be  contrary  to  the  things  you  are 
being  led  to  believe  but  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port my  conclusion  on  evidence  good  enough 
for  me  to  urge  any  of  you  to  evaluate  it  for 
yourselves.  I  have  no  fear  cf  staking  my  rep- 
utation on   what   I  have  presented   to  you. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Aesop  fable 
about  the  shepherd  boy  and  the  wolf.  The 
moral  for  the  fable  Is:  those  who  are  found 
to  misrepresent  facts  are  not  believed  even 
when  they  speak  the  truth. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  heard  cries  of 
wolf  with  respect  to  our  oxygen  supply,  the 
buUd-up  of  carbon  monoxide,  the  disap- 
pearance of  species.  DDT.  phosphates  in  the 
lake,  thermal  pollution,  radiation  effects  on 
health  from  nuclear  power  plants,  the 
Amchltka  nuclear  tests,  lead  In  gascllne.  and 
mercury  In  fish,  to  name  a  rew.  For  the  most 
part,  these  cries  have  not  been  malicious  but 
have  been  baf.ed  largely  en  fear.  Ignorance. 
or  misinformation.  The  people  have  listened 
to  these  cries  and  have  come  running  to  the 
rescue  but  they  are  not  fir. ding  many  wolves. 

Let  us  not  cry  wolf  until  we  are  rea-sonably 
certain  that  we  have  done  enough  homework 
to  know  what  a  wolf  looks  Ukp.  Otherwise 
we  may  undermine  our  credibility  and  not 
be  believed  by  the  people  when  we  warn  them 
of  the  real  wolves  that  do  exist.  We  cannot 
solve  our  recogiilzed  problems  unless  we  at- 
tack them  on  the  basLs  of  what  we  know 
rather  than  what  we  don't  know.  We  must 
(lie  our  knowledge  and  not  our  fears  to  solve 
the  reaJ  problemis  cf  our  environment.  Our 
future  can  be  better  than  most  of  our  past 
if  we  choose  it  so 
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HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  22. 
1971,  I  introduced  H.R.  9320,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

In  my  remarks  at  the  time  I  intro- 
duced that  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  pages 
21723-4  of  the  Record  I  cited  a  variety 
of  undesirable  conditions  stemming  from 
decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  courts,  conditions  which 
would  have  been  corrected  by  the  enact- 
ment of  H  R.  9320. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  action  wa^;  taken  on 
H.R.  9320  by  the  92d  Congres.  and  the 
conditions  it  was  designed  to  correct  are 
as  much  in  need  of  correction  today  as 
the.v  were  In  June  1971.  I  will  not  burden 
the  Record  at  this  time,  Mr  Speaker, 
with  a  detailed  analysis  of  Labor  Board 
and  court  actions  these  pa;t  2  years  in 
areas  covered  by  this  legislation.  Suffice 
to  say  those  actions  have  not  materially 
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altered  the  sltnation.  It  is  still  In  need  of 
collection,  as  tt  was  to  191L 

Acconlla^ly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reintro- 
duce this  san&e  bill  today  for  appropriate 
referen  e  I:  tka.s  ^Mii  these  six  sepa- 
rate area^s  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act:  first,  ttie  status  of  economic 
strikers;  lecond.  coaWtkm  bargalnirrg; 
third,  tile  gerrymandermg  of  bargninuag 
units;  fourth,  the  consolidation  of  bar- 
ya.iTi<«y  units  aud  the  existence  of  a  col- 
•■-■■'  '-■  i-Kiwitnn  ci^niract  as  a  bar  to 
an  employe*'  oecucm  m  a  partloil&r  nnit ; 
flOh,  preservation  oC  oertaJB  ■Hlltlliin- 
pJoj-er  unfts;  and  sixtti,  ^teitHi  wHnu  •of 
an  emptoyer^  right  to  a^  for  an  W  JiB 
election  amon*  his  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  early  hearings  and 
early  House  action  on  this  legislatioa.  Its 
tinent  ii.lo  taw  is  kn^  overdue. 


¥3f¥:ROY  CX>N8ERV.MTQW 


HON-  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 


?r  c->N  NTcnLTT 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXyTES 
Tvadav.  Detxviber  «.  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
17,  1973.  I  wTOte  to  tbe  Insurance  As*»- 
ctetion  of  ConnecHcut  and  the  Coonecti- 
cUt  Buaress  and  Industry  As.sociaUan 
orging  them  to  prod  their  respecttTC 
corporate  members  to  participate  whole- 
heartedly in  a  vohmtary  energy  con- 
senatLon  prosra^n.  This,  of  course,  was 
prior  to  the  President's  first  energy  crisis 
Ke8Bi«e  which  brought  energy  conser- 
Vfttton  from  the  back  burner  to  tbe  front. 

One  of  the  more  encoura^lnR  responses 
Z  hm«  received  to  this  cafl  canie  from 
ConnectlCTrt  General  Life  Insurance  Co  . 
in  Bloomfleld.  Conn.  The  energy  savings 
that  company  projects  are  quite  impres- 
sive. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  stateoEkent  from  Connecticut 
General  on  energy  conservation. 

STanieEWT  bt  CcumwrnctT  OrrriRAi. 

Caonectlcut  Ovnerai  Llf«  Insurance  Com- 
pany U  acblrrmg  ita  goal  of  cuutog  fuel 
consumption  by  25  percent  In  Its  borne  offlc« 
In  Bloomfleld. 

During  Hyvctalxr.  •.iit^  ".rrt  tnoBtb  at  the 
company -i  Inuc  -sifWo'  .  .  crvaUon  eSarM. 
some  27.&0C  ^Uuua  u£  uea.ua^  oU  were  saved. 
according  to  John  F.  Bamaby,  senior  stssoclate 
of  Dnbtn-MlmrtH-Plautue  Associates,  a  con- 
sulting engineering  flm»  hired  by  CO  to  help 
flad  ways  ts  cut  fuel  cansnxxiptlon. 

Tbe  figures  taclu«l«  adJxistBents  tor 
■leaU^er  variancas  such  as  degnee  days  aad 
sunlight. 

TT  tJie  rrn  saTlnjr^  r»te  can  toe  maintained. 
CO  woold  «auv  :  It  000  frtL'.na*  o(  oil  durlBs; 
the  ■r'.ater  leaion.  ^.-nrting  .-Vprll  15.  enough  tii 
iMMt  a4>pr<ixiim»t»if  100  Greater  H>u';^wrd 
homes  for  that  period. 

In  addition.  Barnaby  reported,  electricity 
TiTiwre  was  cat  96  percent  in  the  company's 
854  000-sqixa*e-f  oat  main  btxlldttnj;  Total 
eiectndtT  iMa^  ky  CO  wa>  down  1 1  perrest 
Xxwaiu  im  Mewemttar  aw^a  wuli  Uit  lUldiuan 
of  a  new  1 00.000- square  foot  printing  and 
sxrpp'T  vmllitlTi^  whtt+i  ■ase^  plm-trlc  heat 
DtmaM  N  Br  .Ter«.  sflBlsr  ene-vy  '■.-in»::t««: 
fa-  H-irUorxl  Kl»«Xx1e  Unht  Compajjv  odd 
•..!»•.  Ltac  M  peroea;  rat»  erf  istIb^i  repr-sBettte 
eooas'.  •jetaxtcltjr  t^i  roeel  t.ie  aornatf 
»f  (SO  av«ra^  hauiiM  for  a  X-..  >ttar 
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JobB  8  Wyper.  Connecticut  Oeaersi  vice 
president.  eaWI.  "NPeTe  dellgtited  with  the 
progrees.  eo  far  The  best  part  about  It  1«  '•ha'. 
these  energy  redactions  bava  been  achtered 
w«ho«t  any  Interroptlons  of  o«r  busuiefis 
and  with  a  minimum  c<  dlscoaifort  and  tn- 
cwo»enle«oe  for  our  employees. 

•It's  a  mt*e  cooler  and  a  little  darter 
around  here.  hMt  our  employees  ha^e  been 
most  understanding  They  seem  to  appre- 
ciate Chat  what  »t*Te  tryhig  to  do  te  In  the 
puWlc  Interest 

"If  o«r  Inrtlal  eipertetiee  proves  typical  for 
a  *arge  nunrfier  of  oShse  bwlldlngs  ttetKighoiit 
the  country,  this  oouM  be  good  news  ta  the 
effort  to  he*p  •olve  thla  winter's  energy  Mort- 
age." Wyper  said. 

Oonnecthrat  Oetirral  has  twned  d<ywa  Its 
therraoetata  frwrn  74  degrees  to  68  degrees 
and  has  taken  adrantage  of  the  natoral  llght- 
Inj  provided  by  tts  gtaes  wan  eonstructtan 
to  redwre  artlftclM  lighting  la  oorrtdora.  the 
catelerla  and  work  areas.  Tt  tias  cortaOed 
elevator  and  escalator  service  and  adj^s*ed 
evening  cleaning  crew  schedules  to  turn  off 
lights  earty.  "Tt  tnay  not  always  appesr  that 
way  from  t*je  ontslde."  Wyper  said.  "TSut  oar 
e^Blng  Ughttng  is  way  down   " 

In  ad«rttoa.OOaBdOato1n-Mtnde«-Woome 
are  tn>o»tlRatlng  a  Tarlety  of  ways  to  adjust 
the  home  o«ce  hmfldlng's  heating,  ventila- 
tion and  air  conditioning  systemB  ao  they 
wfll  nse  even  tafa  eiieny  In  the  fuluie. 


December  4,  197S 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS:   HIGHER 
TAXES  OR  R.\TIOKIJ*G? 


HON   GILUS  W.  LONG 

OF    I."XrL5I.M»\ 
DI  XHS  HOUSK  OP  KEPR£S£:NTATIVfi3 

TVesrfay.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lotusi&na  Mr  Speaker, 
tbe  energy  crisis  is  no  lon^c  a  tnrre  ex- 
pressdon :  it  ts  now  n  stark  reality  We  are 
running  out  of  petroletim  supplies. 

Nothing  we  do  now  mill  increase  our 
petrdemn  supplies  for  this  winter.  Our 
Immediate  goal  for  tli£  next  few  mo^illi-s 
relist  ^  to  minioiize  tl^  cosU^ — social  and 
ecanoiBic  costs — of  the  fiiei  shortaee 

Everybody  across  this  prpat  land  hopes 
that  Tolantary  ateps  a-lll  redu-e  o«r  gaso- 
line consumptltyn  and  allow  our  reftner- 
tes  to  produre  more  heating  oil.  Though 
I  wholeheartedly  support  efforts  to  avoid 
wasteful  use  of  gasohne.  I  realize  at  the 
pamf  time  that  our  Nation  depends  on  it 
as  a  fuel  for  autonifibiles.  by  far  our 
vnnsx  ased  meth«)d  of  traTtKportat.lrn  We 
ca.n  red«.*  drlrin;  and  the  wa.  te  of  r.aso- 
line.  bcrt  mir  requirements  for  enormous 
quantities  of  fuel  will  stni  exisL 

If  voluntajy  action  doe^  iwt  reduce 
demand  enou^.  and  tiie  sj;ns  Lodicatc 
that  11  v. ill  djc.  ac  aui  have  to  create  a 
•ystem  to  bring  down  the  level  of  mn- 
Kumptior.  The  svstrm  thst  we  rreate 
must  rfr.^ETrtrt'  t^te  raticmal  dimension 
of  the  fhorta^e  Tlw  sacrifices  to  be  re- 
qntred  should  such  a  system  ever  be 
adopted  must  not  fall  uafa^rly  on  any 
single  group. 

One  of  the  su^ge^uoiK  ixaugiiL  for- 
ward as  the  best  way  to  reduce  gaaohne 
use  calls  for  aharp  lQcrea.ses  in  taxes. 
There  can  be  rui  cUiubt  liia:  LocreasfH! 
taxes  on  gasoline  w^tuk!  :>h.tr^y  curtail 
driving,  bill  Lh£  biirJea  (jf  ihe  rexiuOUun 
would  f»n  !<iav,i^e^  [ipua  Uie  ^lauldas 
of  working  people  who  need  Jiei 


mobiles  for  getting  to  and  from  their 
Jobs.  The  more  wealthy  drtrers,  who  ac- 
coimt  for  most  of  the  nonproductive 
pleasure  driving,  would  ^>ay  more  for 
tiieir  ga.'ioiinr  wiuch  thf-y  would  be  aitif 
to  buy  because  tlie  aorkinconan  need.-i 
all  of  his  resources  tr>  provide  shrlter, 
food,  and  clothing  for  his  ftimlly 

Ttie  simiAe  tmd  grossly  tmfalr  result 
of  higher  gasoline  taxes  would  be  to 
deny  avLUunuhlie  trauH>'>:!~iXkm  to  wark- 
iag  people  uiid  tdaoe  some  restrk9tion.s 
cm  people  uith  ::u>derabe  m  onies,  but 
would  have  no  effect  whatsoevrr  on  ttie 
chiving  habits  of  the  art] -to-do 

T^ie  only  way  to  fality  .^;hare  a  reduc- 
tion In  gasoline  consumption  Is  through 
a  system  of  ratlanliig  tii^  will  assure 
every  American  a  chaiioe  to  buy  a  fair 
simre  of  our  ooutUfy's  luniird  suttftls  of 
gasoline. 

Nobody  like*  ratljnin!'  Any  systern  of 
allotted  purrhases  will  be  LiefRcient. 
Everybody  \iill  be  Inconvenienced.  But 
under  a  rationing  system  at  least  every- 
body wUl  be  treated  c^t^ually.  and  no 
group  of  ciUzeos  aili  SMCiificc  so  others 
may  continue  tiielr  aid  driv-tn«  prac- 
tices. 

Our  energy  problem  will  not  be  sotrcd 
oremight.  Our  best  course  Is  to  spread 
our  supplies  as  far  as  they  wHl  go.  and 
the  best  way  to  do  Uml  ii  to  remember 
that  Aizterica  is  a  land  of  ti<4ualU.y.  High 
taxes  to  disooui  a^e  driving  would  .shatter 
this  ideal  If  our  gasiiine  supply  is  not 
laiTe  enough  U'  mert  rtetniin<i  a  ^ystwn 
of  fair  rationii!?;  nir;':t  be  created. 


•XETS   IfFAR  TT'"   POR 
UNll-ED  STATES 


HON.  ELWOOD  HTLUS 

TO  THE  HCmSE  OP  RfT«FSF;yTATT\'B5 

TiLCi±au.  DccciuhcT  i,  1972 

Mr.  HTLLI3  Mr  Speaker.  Just  what 
Is  right  with  Amcrlra?  Anything?  In  re- 
cent years  we  have  heard  t>oth  here  and 
abroad  comments  wliich  would  lead  us  to 
beUev«  tliat  everyUiing  is  wrong  with 
America  I  have  been  di*re.-ssrd  on  many 
occasions  and  folt  that  l.*>eBr  dtssenters 
ne<5ded  to  be  set  dn  the  rirtil  path 

I  have  heard  many  attempts  to  do  so 
birt  none  as  effective  and  mcanlrxgful  as 
an  editorial  by  Gordon  Suiclalr.  a  Ca- 
nadian radio  aixl  TV  coiiuneutator.  And 
more  impref.sive  here  is  eotiieoiie  who 
is  not  even  an  Anverican  but  sees  fit  to 
defend  lier  Mr  Sinclair's  «>mmentnrv 
comes  at  a  most  appror'nate  time  and  I 
believe  It  to  be  excellent  reading  for 
cvcrjone. 

TVadle  Mr.  SLuclair's  thought*  have 
pieviou^Uy  bteii  laseiled  tuto  the  Cou- 
CRsaiSHiMAL  liKCoau  l>y  anotlier  colleague, 
I  want  todav  to  again  share  hl.s  commen- 
tary It  »  Indeed  l>nirt«iing  to  Iniow  that 
t»»ere  are  i ntH-vidnals  like  Gordon  Sin- 
clair. I  saiiite  hlm_ 

LxT'd  iiMMt.  It  '    rcMi  Uturm  dr^rca 

IHor*^  In  Ukoae  days  cf  uareltrved  fnre- 
tx>diT>c  &ncl  fiaomj  news,  all  o.'  ui  In  this 
cuTonLrT   could    do   s-lca   a    UCClr   bacaio);   up. 

I-    .       ;      ■•(■  .    ;:..%•.    'ai>  >;et   a  chance  to  see 
o  nwetves    •■    a    ntti-fttxM    sees    la — and    be 
L'd  by  tba 
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Some  time  apo  Gordon  Blndatr,  the  Cana- 
dian radio  and  TV  commentator,  broadcast 
an  editorial  from  Toronto.  Any  number  of 
people  m  this  country  beard  It  or  have  since 
read  it.  as  it  has  been  widely  reprinted  in 
newspapers  In  the  Ufl.  It  was  Inserted  In  the 
"Congressional  Record"  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  many  editorials. 

Mr.  Sinclair's  commentary  makes  especial- 
ly heartening  reading  right  now.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  missed  It,  excerpts 
are  presented  here. — Howard  Fllege,  Editor.) 
This  Canadian  thinks  It  Is  time  to  speak 
up  for  the  Americans  as  the  most  generous 
and  possibly  the  least  appreciated  people  on 
all  the  earth.  .  .  . 

Germany,  Japan  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Britain  and  Italy  were  lifted  out  of  the 
debris  of  war  by  the  Aroertcans  who  poured 
In  bUUons  of  dollars  and  forgave  other  bil- 
lions In  debts.  None  of  these  countries  Is 
today  paying  even  the  Interest  on  its  re- 
maining debts  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  franc  was  in  danger  of  collaps- 
ing   in    1986,    it    was    the    Americans    who 
propped  It  up,   and   their  reward  was  to  be 
Insulted  and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 
I  was  ti>ere,  I  saw  It. 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earth- 
quakes. It  Is  tlie  United  States  that  hurries 
In  to  help.  .  .  .  This  spring,  69  American 
communities  (were)  flattened  by  tornadoes. 
Nobody  helped. 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  Policy 
pumped  billions  upon  billions  of  dollsws  Into 
discouraged  countrleo.  Now  newspapers  In 
those  countries  are  writing  about  the  deca- 
dent, warmongering  Americans. 

I'd  like  to  SCO  Just  one  of  those  countries 
that  Is  gloating  over  the  erosion  of  the  United 
States  doUar  buUd  its  own  airplanes. 
Come  on,  let's  hear  It! 
Does  any  other  country  in  the  world  have 
a  plane  to  equal  the  Boeing  Jumbo  Jet,  the 
Lockheed  Trlitar  or  the  Douglas  10? 

If  so,  why  don't  they  fly  them?  Why  do  all 
the  International  lines  except  Russia  fly 
American  planes? 

Why  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even  con- 
sider putttag  a  man  or  wcman  on  the  moon? 
You  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy,  and 
you  get  radios.  You  talk  about  German  tech- 
nocracy. aTid  yon  (^t  automobiles. 

You  talk  tboul  Amerlcain  technocracy,  and 
you  find  men  0:1  the  moon — not  once  but 
sereral   times — and  safely  home  again. 

You  talk  alxjr.t  scandals,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans put  their?  right  In  the  store  windows 
for  everyb3dy  to  look  at. 

Even  their  draft-dcdgers  are  not  pursued 
and  hoanded.  They  are  here  on  our  streets, 
and  most  of  them — uDleas  they  are  break- 
ing Canadian  laws — are  getting  American 
dollars  from  Ma  and  Pa  at  home  to  spend 
here.  .  .  . 

When  the  railways  of  France,  Germany 
and  India  were  breaking  down  through  age. 
It  was  the  .Americans  who  rebuilt  them  When 
the  Pennsylvania  Rallrofld  and  the  New  '^'ork 
Central  went  broke,  ncbody  loaned  them  an 
old  caboose  Both  are  KtUl  broke 

I  can  name  you  S.OOO  times  when  the 
Americans  raced  to  the  help  of  other  people 
In  trouble.  Can  you  name  me  e-»en  one  time 
when  .someone  else  raced  to  the  Airterlcani 
In  trouble? 

I  d  >n  t  think  there  was  outside  help  even 
during   the  San  FYancteco  earthquake. 

Our  neig-hbors  have  faced  It  alone,  and  I'm 
one  Canadian  who  Is  damned  tired  of  hear- 
ing them  k Irked  around 

They  will  come  out  of  this  thing  with  their 
flag  high.  And  when  they  do,  they  are  en- 
titled to  thumb  their  nose  at  the  lands  that 
are  gloating  over  their  present  troubiee. 
I  hope  Canada  Is  net  one  of  these. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  FOOTBALL  CAPITAL  OP 
THE  SOUTH 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  Ai^AUAtsjt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  NICHOLS  Mr  Speaker,  on  this 
past  Saturday  I  attended,  with  more  than 
70,000  other  Alabamians  the  annual  Au- 
burn-Alabama football  classic  at  Legion 
Field,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  "The  Football 
Capital  of  the  South."  This  game  was 
viewed  by  millions  of  Americans 
throughout  the  United  States  on  national 
television.  Although  I  was  hopeful  that 
my  Auburn  team  would  come  out  victor- 
ious, there  was  just  no  way  to  win  out 
over  the  Nation's  No.  1  football  team,  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

In  this  day  and  time,  when  skepticism 
and  pessimism  is  in  so  many  quarters,  I 
was  extremely  heartened  to  note  upon 
entering  this  great  stadium,  that  taped 
to  each  of  the  70,000  seats  was  an  at- 
tractive brochure  placed  there  by  the 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes  of 
Auburn  University  and  the  University 
of  Alabama. 

I  have  supported  this  fine  organiza- 
tion for  many  years  and  I  can  personally 
attest  to  ths  outstanding  religious  lead- 
ership by  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes  in  the  high  school,  college,  and 
professional  ranks 

I  believe  that  the  personal  testimonials 
stated  in  this  brochure  by  these  great 
Alabama  athletes  are  timely  and  cer- 
tainly merit  being  placed  in  the  annals  of 
the  CONGRESsior-AL  Record.  I  appreciate 
the  leadersliip  that  these  young  men 
have  given  this  Nation,  both  as  great 
athletes  and  great  Christian?,  and  I  feel 
that  their  remarks  are  worthy  of  the 
reading  of  each  and  everj'  Member  of 
Congress. 

This  Is  What  Makes  Us  Tick 
We  along  with  hundreds  of  Alabama  and 
Auburn  students,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
people  around  the  world,  have  found  a  posi- 
tive workmg  solution  to  the  problems  of  life. 
We  have  dlsxive.'-ed  real  peace,  security,  hap- 
piness, and  eternal  life  through  knowing 
Jesus  Christ  personally 

Andy  Steele,  Auburn  University.  "It  is  no 
longer  I  who  live,  but  Christ  who  lives  In 
me  And  In  me  He  lives  a  life  as  full  and 
abundant  as  can  be  lived.  A  life  In  fellowship 
with  Gods  Son,  Christ  Jestis.  a  relation- 
ship characteri7«d  by  His  Infinite  love  for 
me   A  l3ve  supplies  all  my  needs  through 

the  riches  of  His  grace    I  thank  God  I  have 
this  relationship!" 

David  MrMakln.  University  of  Alabama, 
"Slnre  I've  become  a  Christian,  I  haven't  be- 
come perfect.  I've  (rot  many  of  the  same 
wants,  needs  and  desres  as  all  of  you  do. 
Christ  fuinilB  them  or  pi  v.'?  me  the  patience 
to  wait  up.on  Him  to  act  This  g\me  may  go 
either  way  so  I'm  happy  that  my  peace  of 
mind  is  not  dependent  on  the  outcome.  I 
depend  on  Christ  " 

El  Butler  Auburn  University.  "Since  be- 
coming a  Christian  I  have  come  to  reillze 
that  everything  God  has  given  me  should  t>e 
used  for  his  ovrn  glorification,  I  have  con- 
fidence now  that  whatever  may  happen  wUl 
be  for  my  own  yocxl  as  :t  fits  Into  God's  plan. 
Tfce  peace,  the  Joy  and  the  patience  I  found 
In  Christ  Is  unique  and  can  be  found  no- 
where else." 

Gary  Rutledge.  University  of  Alabama, 
"During  my  life  I  have  always  been  close  to 
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Ood.  I  could  not  go  through  many  prob- 
lems I  have  without  Him.  It  Is  a  great  feel- 
ing to  know  He  is  with  you,  every  minute  of 
every  day.  I  challenge  each  of  you  to  let  Him 
have  control  of  your  life,  letting  things  work 
In  your  life  as  He  would  have  it — not  your- 
self. There's  a  saying  by  Teraco:  "TTust  ycur 
car  to  the  man  who  wears  the  star,'  but  for 
each  of  us  It  should  be:  Trust  your  life  to 
the  man  who  made  the  stars, — Jesus  Christ." 

Wayne  Ha'.l,  University  cf  Alabama,  "Fcr 
the  first  twenty  years  of  my  life,  my  god 
was  football.  In  the  third  game  of  my  fresh- 
man year  I  got  hurt  and  sustained  the  first 
of  a  series  of  fcur  knee  operations,  and  at 
this  time  I  saw  my  god  disappear.  Since  then 
I  have  found  a  n?w  God,  One  who  will  never 
leave  or  betray  me,  Jesus  Christ." 

Eddie  Denton,  Auburn  University.  "Jesus 
Christ  has  been  the  mainstay  of  my  life  for 
a  long  time.  I  have  always  depended  on  Him 
to  care  for  my  needs  and  direct  my  life.  It 
was  not  until  I  came  to  college,  however,  that 
I  realized  the  need  for  srmethlng  more  than 
a  once-ln-awhlle  God.  Christ  has  supplied 
this  extra  need  for  me  and  showed  me  what 
a  wonderful  day-to-day  relationship  with 
Him  can  be  like. 

Randy  Hall,  University  of  Alabama,  "I  used 
to  call  myself  a  Christian,  but  I  relied  on  my 
own  strength  and  abUlty  In  my  actions.  Now 
since  I  have  come  to  have  a  personal  relation- 
ship with  Jesus  Christ  and  turned  my  life 
over  to  Him,  I  realize  how  wrong  I  was  be- 
fore. I  am  weak  and  can  do  nothing  without 
His  strength  and  guidance.  1  am  so  thankful 
for  God's  forgiving  love  expressed  tlirough 
my  Lord  and  Saviour.  Jesus  Christ." 

Jim  Pitts,  Auburn  University,  "I  accepted 
Christ  at  an  early  age  durlns  a  spring  re- 
vival m  my  hometown.  Since  then  I  have 
really  come  to  love  and  understand  the  Lord 
more  fully  as  I  have  struggled  to  grow  as  a 
Christian.  Wten  I  at  times  bsccme  selfish 
and  self -centered,  I  remember  what  a  sacri- 
fice God  made  for  me  by  sending  His  only 
Son  to  earth  to  be  crucified  that  I  might 
bo  saved  and  have  eternal  life." 

John  Croyle.  University  of  Alabama.  'Tn 
my  life  I  have  seen  and  heard  about  Chris- 
tianity and  I  did  net  want  what  1  saw,  unUl 
It  was  explained  to  me  that  it  was  a  rela- 
tionship with  Jesus  Christ,  n:t  religion.  When 
I  asked  Christ  to  ccme  Into  my  life.  He  did 
as  He  said  he  would  and  changed  my  life.  I 
challenge  you  as  the  others  have,  to  examine 
the  exciting  life  Christ  has  to  offer,  to  all  who 
wlU  give  Him  a  chance.  Jesus  said,  'I  come 
to  glvo  you  an  abundant  life  '  " 

Billy  Wood,  Auburn  University,  "When  I 
was  coming  up  through  high  school  I  w.^s 
the  kind  of  guy  who  really  thought  he  had 
It  made.  Footballwlse  and  materially  I  was 
sitting  on  top  of  the  world  Yet,  I  £t.ll  lacked 
something  In  my  life,  and  I  found  that  to 
be  Jesus  Christ.  And  right  now  I  can  experi- 
ence the  abundant  life  he  promised  us  in 
the  midst  of  a  problem  filled  world." 

Phil  Murphy.  University  of  Alabama.  "For 
years  I  tried  to  find  life  and  Eearci  ed  for 
freedom  In  everything  Imaginable.  Then  one 
day  through  the  testimony  of  a  teammate  I 
learned  that  man  could  never  find  life  abun- 
dant cr  ever  really  be  free,  until  He  com- 
mitted himself  completely  to  the  God  who 
created  Him.  Today  I  can  say  thankfuUy 
through  Jesus  Christ  1  have  life  and  certainly 
am  free." 

Rick  Neel,  Auburn  University,  "Everytliliig 
In  my  life  must  Involve  Christ.  Football  is 
no  exception.  Without  HU  gifts  cf  a  strong 
body  and  good  mind,  there  Is  no  way  I  could 
even  play  the  game.  Without  His  help  I 
could  do  nothing  and  for  this  reason  I  shall 
always  give  Christ  the  glory  fcr  anything 
I  accomplish — on  or  off  the  football   field." 

Ste%'e  Taylor.  Auburn  University,  "Though 
I  went  to  Church  as  a  child,  I  never  gracped 
cr  imderstood  why  my  parents  made  me  go. 
I  couldn't  make  much  sense  of  it.  My  Mother 
died  when  I  was  twelve  so  with  the  loss  of 
her  Influence  I  drifted  Into  all  kinds  of  trou- 
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Me.  But  tben  Christ  ctime  Into  my  life  and 
I  knew  I  bad  round  what  I  wm  searctung 
for  God's  gift  of  salvation  through  his  only 
son  Jesus  has  become  the  center  of  my  life. 
I  attribute  my  athletic  ability  to  Oods  will 
and  I  know  I  can  always  count  on  hla 
strength  In  any  situation.  E^ven  In  a  crlsis- 
ftUed  world.  Christ  gives  me  peace  and  love 
like  a  river  overflowing  In  my  heart." 

Steve  Pord.  University  of  Alabama.  "I  hod 
always  gone  to  church  on  Sunday  morning 
but  never  really  knew  or  understood  the 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ  or  Just  who  He  was 
One  night  Jesus  and  His  claims  were  pre- 
sented to  me  and  I  realized  that  He  desired 
for  me  to  give  my  life  to  Him.  and  receive 
Hun  as  my  Lord  and  3avlor.  which  I  did. 
Since  then  I  have  come  to  know  Him  as 
truly,  "the  way.  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
Aa  the  Word  teaches,  unless  one  humbles 
himself  befcre  the  Lord  and  opens  up  his 
heart  to  Him.  he  will  never  know  of  Gods 
salvation  or  experience  God's  blessings." 

We  Invite  you.  yes.  challenge  you.  to  receive 
Jesus  ChrUt  Into  your  life  today  Prayer  is 
one  way  to  express  faith  toward  Ood.  We 
Invite  you  to  pray  a  prayer  somettilng  like 
this: 

Lord  Je3us.  I  adnolt  I  am  a  sinner  and  I 
realize  I  need  you.  Thank  you  for  dying  for 
me  that  I  might  have  my  sins  forgiven.  I 
invite  you  to  come  Into  my  Ufe.  forgive 
my  sins  and  make  me  the  kind  of  person 
you  want  me  to  be  Amen. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
TRADE  BILL 


HON    PHll  M.  UNDRUM 

O/    UEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  LANDRDM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Rzc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following. 

The  Importamck  or  the  Teaoc  Box 

(By  J.  Stanford  Smith,  vice-chairman  of  the 

board.  International  Paper  Co.) 

We  are  here  to  give  you  facts  regardmg 
the  Importance  of  the  trade  bill  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  to  the  forest  products 
Industry  In  particular  We  strongly  urge  your 
support  of  it. 

1  The  trade  negotiations  that  are  getting 
underway  will  determine  the  economic  pat- 
tern of  the  world.  They  will  dellne  the  In- 
ternational trading  system  for  years  to  come; 
so  It  LB  crucial  that  VS.  negotiators  be  well 
armed  and  well  supported.  They  need  to  be 
as  well  equipped  with  negotiating  authority 
E^  aire  their  counterparts  from  other  nations. 

Only  with  such  support  can  they  reach 
agreemenU  that  reduce  foreign  barriers 
against  US.  exports  and  open  new  overseas 
markets  for  the  United  States  This  can  cre- 
ate thousands  of  new  Jobs  and  protect  mil- 
lions of  existing  Jobs  that  wlU  be  endan- 
gered If  we  don't  defend  and  extend  our  po- 
sition In  International  trade.  Furthermore, 
expanded  trade  and  Income  from  foreign  In- 
vestments are  the  cure  for  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  It  wUl  take  expended 
export  trade  to  provide  funds  to  pay  for  Im- 
ports such  as  oil  that  are  vital  to  our  na- 
tional welfare. 

2.  The  trade  bill  Is  important  to  the  forest 
products  industry  The  United  States  forest 
products  Industry  Is  a  world  cost  leader  In 
other  words.  In  terms  of  efficiency,  quality, 
and  cxistomer  acceptance,  we  are  second  to 
none.  But  the  only  way  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance such  world  cost  leadership  Is  to  be  able 
to  compete  on  a  world  basis.  The  more  that 
US.  negotiators  can  eliminate  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  against  wood  and  paper  prod- 
ucts around  the  world,  the  more  this  Indus- 
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try  can  grow  in  sales  and  Jobs,  and  the  more 
It  can  contribute  to  a  favorable  U.S.  balance 
of  trade. 

International  Paper,  for  example,  exported 
$290  million  worth  of  products  last  year.  We 
Imported  certain  types  of  pulp  and  papers 
which  can  be  made  most  successfully  from 
Canadian  spruce  and  balsam  that  are  not 
economic  to  grow  In  most  of  the  US.  But  our 
favorable  trade  balance — the  net  of  exports 
less  all  types  of  imports — was  $155  million, 
which  makes  International  Paper  the  tenth 
largest  cor.trlbutcr  among  all  companies  to 
the  US.  balance  of  payments.  Given  a  fa- 
vorable trade  bill,  we  can  considerably  In- 
creise  this  rontrlbutlon. 

3  Third,  the  trade  bill  la  Important  to 
Jobs  In  the  United  States.  The  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry  directly  employs  1.300.000  peo- 
ple (500.000  In  timber  and  wood  producU. 
200,000  m  sawmills  and  lumber  mills.  eoO.OOO 
la  paper  and  allied  products).  International 
Paper  directly  employs  51.000  people — many 
of  them  m  the  Congressional  Districts  rep- 
resented here  this  morning.  In  addition  to 
this  direct  employment,  our  studies  show 
that  over  100.000  additional  people  are  Indi- 
rectly provided  employment  by  our  opera- 
tions. 

Nearly  all  of  our  primary  paper  mills  do  a 
significant  export  buslr.ess — one  of  our  mills 
Is  dependent  on  exports  for  44  percent  of  Its 
production.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  If 
such  a  plant  were  to  lose  its  export  market. 
It  would  no  longer  be  economically  viable. 

Further,  the  products  of  all  of  our  mills 
go  Into  Industries  which  also  stand  to  gain 
from  the  expansion  of  overreas  trade  For 
example,  the  printing  and  puillahlng  Indus- 
try makes  a  very  Important  contribution  to 
the  U.S.  trade  balance.  This  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  world  cost  leadership 
of  U.S.  paper  producers. 

In  addition,  many  of  you  know  how  Impor- 
tant Jobs  in  forest  products  are  to  localities 
In  the  Northea-(t.  the  South,  and  the  West. 
Those  who  visit  the  Adirondacks.  for  exam- 
ple, quickly  fee  that  almost  all  economic  ac- 
tivity In  the  Adlrondacks  revolves  around 
the  paper  mills  and  the  woodlands  opera- 
tions that  support  them.  Virtually  the  only 
other  business  In  the  Adlrondacks  Is  the 
highly  seasonal  tour  Lit  industry.  The  forest 
products  Industry  Is  the  mainstay  of  many 
such  areas  in  the  United  States. 

My  associates  tell  me  that  with  Interna- 
tional trade  expansion  we  can  provide  sev- 
eral thousand  more  Jobs  In  International 
Paper  alone 

4  This  nation  needrthe  trade  bill  In  order 
to  deal  with  the  new  realities  of  Internation- 
al trade.  For  example,  we  must  deal  on  a 
realistic  ba?ls  with  such  facta  as  the  un- 
believable poet-war  economic  recovery  of 
Japan  and  Western  Europe.  We  must  deal 
with  such  facts  as  the  expansion  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  Into  a  much  larger  trading  com- 
munity. 

The  Common  Market  In  1972  bought  $1.3 
bUllon  worth  of  paper  products.  A  third  of 
these  purchases — $406  million — were  from 
the  United  States.  Canada  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  are  the  other  major  suppliers 
to  the  Common  Market. 

Today  there  Is  a  12  percent  tariff  on  moat 
paper  products  entering  the  Common  Market 
from  the  US..  Canada,  or  Scandinavia.  With 
the  expansion  of  the  Common  Market,  how- 
ever, that  tariff  will  gradually  be  decreased 
to  zero  for  the  Scandinavian  countries;  it 
Is  crucial  that  US.  negotiators  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  work  out  the  same  sort  of  tariff 
reduction  for  US.  exports  of  paper  to  the 
Common  Market.  Thousands  of  U.S.  Jobs  are 
at  stake,  and  so  also  Is  the  US  position  of 
world  leadership  In  the  paper  Industry. 

One  Important  anal  note  The  major  labor 
union  representing  the  employees  In  our  mills 
and  plants  also  supports  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed here  on  why  foreign  trade  Is  essential 
to  otir  Industry. 
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I  hope  I've  shown  you  why  we  believe  the 
trade  bUl  la  Important  to  this  nation,  why 
we  believe  It  will  build  Jobs  for  U.S.  em- 
ployees and  sales  for  U.8.  business,  and  why 
we  urge  you  to  favor  It. 

We  welcome  your  questions  and  commentii. 


PENN  CENTRAL  PERVERSITY 


HON.  RORF.RT  E   B.4UMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  BAUMA:>1.  Mr.  Speakei.  recently 
the  House  passed  H.R.  9142  which  con- 
tained ample  provislDns  and  financing 
for  upgrading  of  various  Northeastern 
railroads  Including  the  Penn  Central 
system.  This  provision  is  particularly  im- 
portant l>ecause  of  the  substandard  safe- 
ty status  of  much  of  the  Penn  Central 
track. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
Penn  Central  would  have  taken  a  more 
optimistic  view  of  their  future  when  they 
responded  to  an  order  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Commission  re- 
quiring them  to  make  track  repairs.  This 
order  was  l-ssued  almost  2  years  ago  and 
Penn  Central  did  nothing  untU  the  last 
minute.  At  that  point  on  Octol>er  16, 
1973.  Instead  of  either  making  repairs  or 
coming  up  with  a  suitable  plan  for  re- 
pair, they  closed  a  number  of  miles  in- 
cluding many  miles  of  track  iu  my  con- 
gre.'^sional  district.  The  closure  lasted 
for  1  day  before  the  ICC  granted  a  waiver 
for  1  month  during  which  Penn  Central 
was  to  produce  a  plan  for  repair  and  re- 
construction. That  plan  has  now  been 
submitted  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
farce. 

As  an  example  of  the  so-called  good 
faith  of  Penn  Central,  I  point  to  the 
statistics  offered  by  the  railroad  regard- 
ing needed  repairs  of  tht  406.2  miles  of 
track  located  in  the  C'.iesapeake  Division 
which  includes  most  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  Penn  Central  s  estimate  of 
the  number  of  ties  needed  to  bring  these 
lines  up  to  safety  standard  was  a  total 
of  39,647  ties.  However,  an  Inspection  by 
a  qualified  inspector  of  the  Federal 
Railway  Administration  showed  that 
there  was  no  more  than  5.000  new  ties 
req'oired,  an  estimate  which  was  only 
12.6  percent  of  the  Penn  Central  total. 
Similarly,  Penn  Central  estimated  that 
the  same  rail  lines  required  at  least 
716.100  feet  of  new  rails.  The  Federal 
Railroud  Administration  inspector  esti- 
mated only  1,200  feet  o'  new  rails.  It  is 
clear  that  Penn  Central  has  adopted  the 
old  adage  that  figures  do  not  lie,  but 
liars  do  figure." 

I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Times  of  Salisbury,  Md..  detailing  just 
how  unrealistic  and  unresponsive  this 
safety  plan  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Penn  Central  wants  help  from  the  Con- 
gress and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  they  had  better  cliange  their  at- 
titude, and  do  so  quickly.  For  the  present 
time  they  had  better  immediately  revise 
their  track  repair  plans  on  a  more  realis- 
tic basis. 
The  editorial  follows: 
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The  Wreck  on  Deli«a»va 
Delmorvans  who  are  worried  over  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  railroad  service  will  find  a  fresh 
and  strong  basis  for  concern  In  a  track  re- 
pair timetable  submitted  last  week  by  the 
Penn  Central. 

The  bankrupt  railroad  system  was  ordered 
by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  to 
either  submit  plans  for  repairing  some  6,901 
miles  of  sub-standard  tn.ck  or  close  down 
operations. 

Release  of  the  track  repair  program  U  Just 
mor«  bad  news  for  Delmarva  people  who 
have  been  fighting  to  keep  the  freight  tnlns 
running.  It  will  be  at  least  three  years  before 
the  raUroad  might  even  begin  to  repa'r  Del- 
marva tracks.  Worse  yet.  the  Penn  Central 
is  saying  that  much  of  It  will  not  be  started 
for  Bt  least  five  years.  Two  sections  of  tracks 
will  have  to  wait  seven  years. 

The  railroad  says  Its  track  repair  needs 
total  $49  million  throughout  the  system  In 
16  states.  It  needs  not  only  the  labcr  to 
repair  the  rusting  rails  but  It  also  must  buy 
two  million  cross-ties,  and  close  to  100.000 
switch  timbers. 

And,  even  though  there  Is  a  plan  an-  a 
timetable,  there's  no  starting  date  for  an:,  of 
It.  It  Is  dependent  on  financing  Indeed,  the 
railroad  Is  candid  to  say  that  It  has  no  dea 
when  the  plan  could  get  under  way.  Obvi- 
ously, there's  the  ever-present  hope  of  fed- 
eral aid  or  subsidies  as  well  as  assistance  by 
states  In  trying  to  preserve  a  railroad  sys- 
tem vital  to  the  well-being  of  a  nation. 

Here  on  Delmarva,  It  Is  unthinkable  that 
the  tracks  will  be  allowed  to  rust  away  Vet, 
that  Is  what  Is  going  on,  despite  vigorous 
efforts  by  local  groups  to  prod  both  the  rail- 
road and  government  on  the  problem.  While 
service  deteriorates. 

Here  Is  the  schedule  for  repairing  Del- 
marva track — the  main  line  south  of  Salis- 
bury, and  the  various  branches.  Presumably, 
the  line  from  Delmar  to  Wilmington  could 
bo  retained,  even  though  the  branches  are 
lopped  off: 

Salisbury,  Md.-Cajje  Charles,  Va.  (53  miles) 
3rd  year  of  the  eight-year  plan.  Ssaford.  Del.- 
Cambrldge.  Md.  (41  8  miles)  3rd  year,  llias- 
sey,  Md  -Centrevllle,  Md  (2*  miles)  3rd  year, 
Harrington.  Del-Qsorgetown,  Del. -Snow 
Hill.  Md.  (41  mUes)  3rd  year. 

Queen  Anne,  Md. -Denton.  Md.  (6  miles) 
3rd  year  Massey.  Md.-Chestcrtown.  Md.  (20.2 
miles)  6th  year.  Queen  Anne.  Md. -Oxford, 
Md.  (20  miles)  5th  year  Gsor^town,  Del.- 
Behoboth  Beach,  Del.  (22  miles)  7th  year 
Kngs  Creek,  Md.-Crlsfleld,  Md.  (15  mUes) 
7th  year. 

Efforts  to  put  the  wrecked  Penn  Central 
back  on  the  track  are  going  on  in  the  courts 
and  In  Congress.  Some  states  are  Interested, 
Maryland  among  them.  Gov.  Mandel  and  the 
Economic  Development  Dept.  are  Interested. 
Retention  of  most  spur  lines  on  the  penin- 
sula Is  vital  to  the  future  of  this  region  Tet, 
our  own  State  of  Maryland  Dept.  of  Trans- 
portation reportedly  has  no  pjll'y  aa  yet  for 
dealing  with  rail  transportation.  We're  gomg 
to  need  mcire  than  Just  one  group  or  another 
getting  up  to  proclaim  the  need  for  rail 
service  yet  lack  the  mtiscle  and  money  to  do 
something  about  It 
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man,  the  late  Thomas  M.  Pelly  of  the 

State  of  'Washington. 

With  his  passing  comes  the  end  of  a 
long  and  distinguished  career.  For  20 
years,  from  1952  until  his  retirement 
in  1972.  Thomas  Pelly  served  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  Washington— and 
served  them  well. 

He  was  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Subcommittee.  His  legislative 
judgment  and  experience  were  evident 
often  in  his  work  on  this  committee  and 
subcommittee.  He  also  served  with  equal 
distinction  on  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  and  was  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Advanced  Re- 
search   and   Teclinology   Subcommittee. 

With  the  death  of  Thomas  Pelly,  I 
have  lost  a  good  friend;  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  citizens,  not 
only  of  Washington,  but  of  the  entire 
Nation,  have  lost  a  man  who,  In  the  20 
years  he  served,  was  an  able  legislator 
and  an  honorable  statesman. 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    AHIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGKR  of  Arizona  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  pay  a  final  tribute  to  a  good 
Irtend  and  a  fine  and  dedicated  Congress- 


NATION'S  ENERGY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NLW.     YuUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  the  disting- 
uished attorney  general  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  concern- 
ing the  Nation's  energy  problems.  He 
presents  some  most  thoughtful  proposals 
and  I  would  like  to  recommend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

NOVEUBEB   30,    1973. 

Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
House  of  Repre3entatlve3, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAa  CoNGBESswoMAi*  Holtzman:  I  am 
writing  In  connection  with  the  pending  bills 
containing  measures  to  deal  with  the  fuel 
shortage,  H.R.  11031,  11202.  11450.  There  are 
certain  fuel  conservation  measures  which. 
If  added  to  this  bill,  would  make  a  more 
effective  weapon  In  dealing  with  the  Nation's 
energy  problems. 

(1)  Emergency  funding  for  rail  transpor- 
tation would  be  the  single  most  efTectlve 
means  of  reducing  overdependence  on  the 
automobile  and  resultliig  unrecessary  con- 
sumption of  gasoline.  The  public  must  be 
promptly  provided  an  efficient  alternative  to 
the  automobile  In  the  many  hlgh-traffic- 
denslty  areas  where  r.or.e  exist  Federal  funds 
for  urban  ma-ss  transit  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Tra-iRportatlori  A'-t  and  for  .«.rr,trak 
under  the  Intercity  Ral!  Patse-  eer  Service 
Act  Ehoulrl  be  aupmented  by  emerEflr.ey 
funding  to  mai^e  poaelbie  lncrea."5es  In  serv- 
ice and  to  avoid  fare  increases  In  addition, 
emergency  fu:ids  should  be  speclflcally  di- 
rected to  Amtrak  to  provide  ral!  service  dur- 
ing periods  of  peak  travel  to  sKl  resorts. 
beaches  and  summer  varatior.  areas  su'^h  as 
Cape  Cotl.  the  Adlrondarks  and  the  Berk- 
shlres.  This  step  alone  would  eitmloate  tlie 
consumption  of  vast  qu:ii  titles  of  gasoline 
and  would  reduce  air  poUutlon  and  highway 
congestion  as  well. 

(?N  pp/ipi-ai  funds  should  be  advanced  and 
eftrTnarv-<»d  tcr  the  construction  and  pur- 
chase If  railroad  and  subway  passenger  cars 
and  ttse  Hwxlernlratton  of  trackage  and  sta- 
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tlons  where  necessary  to  sustain  passenger 
service. 

(3)  The  cost  of  using  public  transportation 
to  commute  to  work  should  be  made  deducti- 
ble from  Federal  income  tax. 

(4)  Electric  advertising  should  be  prohib- 
ited except  for  one  sign  on  the  premises  of 
a  retail  etc  re  and  only  during  the  hours  when 
the  store  Is  open  to  the  public.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  in  this  regard  was  a  step  in 
this  direction  but  It  allowed  advertising  on 
the  premises  of  any  business  There  is  no 
reason  fcr  large  electric  signs  consuming 
vast  amounts  of  power  on  factories  cr  other 
buslr.ess  estabUshments  not  op3n  to  the 
public. 

(5)  Decorative  lighting  on  bridges,  public 
buildlnt^s,  monuments  and  the  like  should 
be  eliminated  for  the  duration  of  the  fuel 
shortage. 

(6)  Federal  funds  should  be  appropriated 
fcr  research  Into  electric  generation  from 
refuse.  This  Is  now  being  done  experiment- 
ally In  some  pUot  projects.  Ite  rapid  expan- 
sion, which  can  be  achieved  more  speedily 
through  federally-sponsored  research,  would 
substantially  reduce  consumption  of  fuel  oa 
used  to  generate  electricity. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  exempts  any  steps 
taken  during  the  fuel  shortage  from  the  re- 
oulrements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  I  believe  that  instead  the  law 
should  contain  a  requirement  that  any  chal- 
lenge under  the  National  EnvlronmenUl  Pol- 
icy Act  be  commenced  within  30  days  after 
the  announcement  of  the  propoted  Federal 
determination  and  that  anv  such  action  be 
given  a  preference  In  the  Federal  courts.  In 
my  view  a  wholesale  exemption  from  the 
mandate  of  NEPA  for  any  decision  related  to 
the  need  to  alleviate  fuel  shortages  would 
create  a  most  unfortunate  precedent  and 
would  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  that  im- 
portant statute. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  proposals  contained  In  this  letter  and 
will  take  steps  to  add  them  to  the  pending 
bill  I  and  my  staff  stand  ready  to  assist  In 
any  way  possible. 

Best  personal  regards. 

Sincerely,  

Lotns  J.  Lento wM«, 

Attorney  General. 


LOOKING  TO  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  SO- 
LUTION TO  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    AaKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .«iTn-E3 

Tuesday,  December  4.  1973 

Mr,  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
next  few  months  we  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  going  to  be  called  on  to 
make  many  decisions  to  regulate  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  in  this  countr>-.  To  be 
successful,  anv  of  the  propram":  that  we 
establi.'^h  must  have  the  ."^upport  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  people, 
many  of  whom  are  already  voluntarily 
cutting  down  on  the  amount  of  fuel  they 
use  in  their  homes  and  offices.  In  any 
deci.?ions  we  may  make,  it  i.s  impera- 
tive tiiat  we  be  keeping  in  mmd  the  sug- 
gestions and  wishes  of  the  people  whfr-.-n 
■we  represent  Today  I  wi-^h  to  share  with 
;,  ou  letters  I  have  received  from  Mr.  B.  J. 
Rosa,  the  supcrintendfnt  of  schools  at 
Mountain  View,  Ark.  and  Mr  Wiiiiam 
E.  Edwards,  the  owner  of  a  motel  in  Fort 
Smitli.  ArK.  I  liope  tliat  mv  coKca.irue? 
vnll  review  their  corr.ment.<;  and  sugges- 
tions for  possible  sources  of  Skcuion. 

The  letters  follow : 
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CowimiMiAi.  Mom.. 

November  2t.  1973. 
itr.  WnxiAM  V.  AjjxAinmM,, 
US.  CongressTnan, 
House  of  Representatii?ei, 
Washington.  DC 

Dkax  Six:  I  urge  you  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  all  matters  possible  to  insure  unity 
of  both  parties  and  to  pursue  a  course  of 
action  to  raise  tbe  esteem  of  the  Nation, 
and  to  stop  the  wasteful  spending  of  money 
in  the  oyerrated  Watergate  Case.  It  Is  far  post 
the  tune  for  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  pursue  a  course  that  wUl  get  the  Nation 
back  on  a  sound  Economic  basis. 

The  course  of  action  taken  in  the  cvir- 
rent  Energy  Crisis  can  he  very  treacherous 
to  the  Economy,  Industry,  and  the  smalt 
Businessman.  The  Transportation  Industry, 
The  Motel  Industry  and  related  industries 
are  In  Jeopardy  at  this  time  and  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit a  possible  solution  to  a  small  pso't  of 
the  many  problems  for  your  perusal. 

Use  th;  Federal  Highways,  and  the  Inter- 
states  (or  IntersCates  only)  during  the  hours 
of  7  PM.  to  7  A.M.  exclusively  for  the 
Trucking  and  Commercial  Transportation; 
and  to  use  them  from  7  AM.  to  7  P.M.  for 
local  and  longdistance  travel  of  Automobile 
TraiBc.  Exceptions  to  be  made  only  In  emer- 
gencies. 

1.  The  trucks  require  the  70-75  mph  due 
to  schedulelng  and  gearing. 

3.  The  absence  of  Automobiles  will  en- 
able them  to  maintain  a  more  constant  speed 
and  better  economy  with  far  more  safety. 

3.  The  lower  Temperatures  will  give  them 
6  to  10  percent  better  performance  and  lower 
their  malnt.  cost.  They  wUl  get  an  addi- 
tional 10  to  ao  percent  longer  tire  life  and 
reduo»  the  possible  blowouts  at  the  lower 
Highway  Temperatures. 

4.  Ths  Trucks  would  be  in  the  Freight  Ter- 
minals fcr  Io3ullng  and  unloading  during  the 
working  hours  to  secure  more  Jobs. 

5.  In  the  event  that  Local  Haulers  and 
Trucks  find  It  necessary  to  run  during  day- 
light hours  they  would  t>e  required  to  run 
at  the  reduced  Automobile  speeds. 

Automobiles    7  AM.  to  7  P.M. 

1 .  Reduce  the  speed  to  the  requested  5O-40 
mph  speed  and  Increass  their  mileage  the 
15-20  percent. 

2.  The  Trucks  would  be  off  the  highways 
and  Reduce  Congestion  during  the  time 
workers  travel;  (to  and  from  Work.) . 

3.  In  the  event  of  rationing  of  gasoline  the 
Commercial  Automobiles  and  salesmen 
traveling  with  special  gas  Allotments  would 
be  curtailed  from  pleasure  driving  after  7 
P.M. 

4.  Pleasure  driving  and  unnecessary  travel- 
ing by  school  age  drivers  and  others  would 
be  curtailed,  during  the  evening  hours. 

5.  The  lower  speeds  and  the  absence  of 
trucks  would  Improve  the  Safety  Standards. 

8.  Issuance  of  WW  n  type  (A3CT  )  win- 
dow stickers  would  serve  as  a  deterrant  for 
the  Improper  use  of  the  vehicle  during  non 
busln'ss  hours. 

7.  The  Commercial  man  and  or  Salesman 
so  vital  to  all  Industries  would  have  the  use 
of  bis  vehicle  and  the  necessary  gasoline  to 
successfully  perform  his  Job  during  normal 
business  hours. 

The  Motel  Industry.  Restaurant  Industry 
would  be  allowed  to  function  In  the  normal 
24  hour  capacity  which  Is  necessary  to  be 
successTul. 

1.  Some  revenue  would  be  derived  from 
Truckers  laying  over  during  the  daylight 
hours. 

a.  The  Commercial  Traveler  (to  60  to  70 
Percent  llfeblood)  would  be  available  to  the 
Motels  In  the  Night  to  enable  the  Motels  to 
(urvtve  without  the  Pleasure  Seeking  Tour- 
ists. 

3.  The  Traveler  would  be  In  and  off  the  road 
early  In  the  evening  and  enable  the  Motels 
to  cut  off  the  Large  Neon  Signs,  so  necessary 
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to  Attract  Travelers:   thereby  saving  a  great 
amount  of  Energy. 

4.  The  lower  speed  would  extend  the  time 
ot  the  Travelers  on  the  road  and  help 
stabilize  the  Motel  Industry. 

The  successful  achievement  to  the  energy 
Crisis  Is  everyone's  Responsibility.  I  hope  the 
Ideas  I  submit  to  you  will  be  of  t>eneflt  in 
your  search  of  successful  solutions  to  our 
many  problems. 
Sincerely, 

Wh-ioam  E.  Etwards,  Owner. 

PS.  Stop  unnecessary  bussing  of  students. 
Savings  unknotcn. 

Mot7WT*ij»  Viiw  Pt7»lic  School, 

Mountain  View.  Ark.,  November  14, 1973. 
Hon.  Box  Alxxandcx. 
US.  Cipitol. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Bn.L:  Although  the  energy  crisis  will 
certainly  present  a  serious  situation  and 
bring  hardships  on  many  of  us.  I  also  be- 
lieve It  U  an  opportunity  for  our  leaders  to 
use  this  situation  to  unite  this  country  in  a 
team  effort  to  overcome  a  serious  problem 
within  our  country.  We  have  been  too  waste- 
ful and  we  have  not  taught  our  young  people 
>*o  take  care  of  what  they  have. 

We  have  not  taught  them  to  appreciate 
the  conveniences  they  enjoy  each  day  and 
consequently  we  have  gotten  ourselves  Into 
a  serious  situation.  Not  since  World  War  n 
has  there  been  a  situation  where  people  In 
this  country  could  unite  together  and  the 
average  citizen  could  be  made  to  feel  an 
Imocrtant  part  In  solving  a  serious  problem. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  leadership  of  this 
country  will  use  this  situation  as  a  method 
of  teaching  conservation  and  appreciation  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Mountain  View  School  wUl  formulate 
a  plan  Involving  student  leaders  and  faculty 
members  that  we  will  Implement  at  an  early 
date,  to  conserve  energy  and  to  teach  appre- 
ciation for  what  we  have  on  the  part  of  our 
faculty  and  students. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Your  very  truly, 

B.  J.  Rosa. 
Superintendent . 


December  J^,  1973 


THE  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  F    DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day's edition  of  the  Wasiilngton  Star- 
News  carried  an  excellent  article  on  the 
energy  shortage  by  former  Congressman 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  and  freelance  writer  Charles  N. 
Conconl.  The  energy  crisis  Is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  and  I  am  siu-e 
the  economic,  social,  Eind  political  con- 
sequences of  this  shortage  of  crisis  pro- 
portions will  be  prevasive  and  long  term. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  bltb 
anxious  to  have  as  much  information 
and  £is  many  points  of  view  about  the 
energy  crisis  as  possible,  and  for  that 
purpose.  I  commend  for  their  review  the 
following  article: 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Dec.  2, 
1973 1 

EKxaoT 

(By  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  Charles  N.  C(»iconl) 

With   a   potential   economic   Pearl   Harbor 

about  80  days  away.  It  Is  Incredible  that  a 

buslness-ai-usual.    sllght-bump-Ln-the-road 


attitude  stin  prevails  In  the  Nixon  admln'.s- 
tratlon.  Despite  warnings  signs  flashing 
everywhere,  the  President  put  on  a  remark- 
able display  of  insouciance  a  week  ago  when 
he  advised  the  American  peopl:  that  a  serious 
crunch  could  be  avoided  by  reducing  high- 
way speeds,  cl03lng  gas  stations  on  Sundays, 
lowering  thermostats,  allocating  fuel  oil,  and 
eliminating  outdoor  lighting. 

On  the  apparent  assumption  that  we  need 
a  good-news  sugar-coating  on  our  cons:rva- 
tlo:i  pill,  the  President  also  Insists  on  bis  pre- 
diction that  the  United  States  will  achieve 
"energy  Independence"  by  1980,  although  we 
can  find  no  one  In  the  higher  echelons  of  his 
administration  who  believes  there  Is  any 
hope  of  attaining  such  a  goal.  And  he  con- 
tinues to  make  glowing  promises  about  the 
day  when  "We  will  once  again  have  thoze 
plentiful  supplies  of  Inexpensive  en- 
ergy. .  .  ." 

The  truth  Is  that  the  era  of  cheap  energy 
Is  ending,  and  the  script  for  the  10708,  a 
script  that  reads  "shortages  and  conserva- 
tion,"  already  has  been  written.  The  energy 
crisis  Is  not  temporary,  and  whether  the 
President  or  any  of  the  rest  of  us  likes  it  or 
not,  the  oil  binge  Is  over.  We  will  face  serious 
energy  shortages  of  various  kinds  for  the  re- 
maining years  of  this  century  and  dramatic 
economic  and  social  changes  that  will  affect 
this  country  and  the  world. 

In  fairness  to  the  President  few  politicians 
arc  willing  to  tac%  the  hard  decisions  about 
rationing  and  other  restrictive  measures  that 
win  be  necessary. 

We  are  a  spoiled,  self-indulgent  society  of 
optimists  that  always  has  demanded  more 
than  Is  needed,  as  thou:;h  the  society  were 
blcss:d  with  some  special  right  to  anything 
It  might  take  to  make  life  more  comfortable 
ani  convenient. 

So  It  Isu't  very  likely  that  we  will  face  or 
listen  t3  the  Cassandra  warnings  now,  any 
more  than  we  listened  to  two  decades  of 
warnings  about  the  rapidly  diminishing  oil 
supply. 

Some  oilmen  have  begun  to  level  with  the 
American  people,  and  we  believe  their  war  i- 
Ings  should  be  taken  seriously.  In  a  recent 
speech  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Robert 
O.  Anderson,  chairman  of  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co  .  an  oil  leader  not  given  to  exaggeration, 
drscrlbcd  the  energy  situation  as  not  Just 
serious  but  potentially  "catastrophic."  Warn- 
in^;  of  an  8  or  0  percent  unemployment  rate, 
with  possibly  8  million  out  of  work,  in  1974 
unless  the  Arab  oil  boycott  Is  lifted.  Ander- 
son said  there  Is  "nothing  we  can  do  that 
will  save  us  from  a  major  and  lasting  chant^e 
In  the  American  life  style — Indeed  In  the 
whole  American  system."  The  oil  executive 
was  markedly  pessimistic  about  the  near- 
term  outlook.  He  said  It  would  be  "tragic"  If 
Americans  believe  the  current  energy  crisis 
can  be  solved  by  "nuclear  power  or  solar 
power  or  any  other  kind  of  power  save  that 
derived  from  old-fashioned  combustion  of 
gas.  oil  and  coal." 

Anderson  is  right,  big  changse  are  ahead, 
and  moat  of  them  Involve  leaner  lifestyles 
for  everyone.  The  swift  events  of  the  energy 
crisis  are  forcing  us  to  recognize  that,  in 
practical  terms,  there  are  yet  no  "substi- 
tutes" for  petroleum — and  alternative 
sources  of  energy  are  20  to  30  years  away.  We 
have  been  literally  burning  up  the  future  as 
though  there  were  no  tomorrow,  and  the 
President  must  now  admit  that  Irretrievable 
"lead  time"  has  been  lost  and  cannot  be  re- 
gained. 

Prom  this  point  on,  national  prudence  dic- 
tates that  we  operate  from  the  most  con- 
servative set  of  assumptions  about  the  fu- 
ture. Yet  oir  over- weening  approach  to 
"progress"  stands  In  the  way  of  rational  plan- 
ning. Instead  of  hoping  for  the  best  and  pre- 
paring for  the  worst,  we  have  been  unwisely 
preening  ourselves  on  our  ability  to  produce 
techtu>loglcal  "mlradee." 
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But  we  begin  to  perceive  now  that  the 
phenomenal  postwar  American  success  story 
was  founded  far  more  on  cheap  oil  than  on 
the  storied  American  know-how.  The  enor- 
mous quantities  of  cheap  oil  and  gas  which 
were  the  real  economic  foundation  of  our 
postwar  production  splurge. 

The  gluttonous  oil  appetite  of  the  automo- 
bile, that  eternal  monument  to  InefBclcncy 
and  waste,  Is  the  primary  example  of  our 
Irresponsibility.  It  represented  such  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  our  lives  that  former  General 
Motors  President  James  Roche  could  say 
without  fear  of  being  disputed:  "I  think  the 
average  American  today  would  give  up  about 
anything  before  he  gives  up  his  automobile." 

With  much  of  the  nation's  economic  well 
being  tied  to  Detroit  and  its  irrational  ties 
to  the  energy-lnefBclent,  gas-guzzllng  inter- 
nal combustion  engine,  the  projections  of 
179  million  registered  vehicles  In  the  United 
States  by  985  were  welcome.  Since  roughly 
one-fifth  of  all  Jobs  m  the  United  States  are 
directly  or  Indirectly  tied  to  the  automobile, 
why  shouldn't  more  cars  obviously  mean  In- 
creased prosperity? 

Such  a  growth  projection,  we  now  know, 
Is  not  even  possible.  The  U.S.  automotive  cul- 
ture Is  at  a  point  of  climax:  there  will  never 
be  anything  like  it  again  In  human  history. 
There  Is  no  way  we  can  Increase  U.S.  oil 
production  to  supply  the  cars  we  want  for 
ourselves  In  the  1970's,  much  less  meet  the 
mindless  1980°s  goal  of  the  automanlacs.  And 
with  Arab  oU  skyrocketing  toward  a  $10  per 
barrel  price,  the  "Arab  alternative"  Is  not 
viable  even  If  the  embargo  Is  lifted  I 

We  are  depleting  oil  reserves  at  a  fright- 
ening pace — and  even  If  the  Arabs  are  pla- 
cated, foreign  oU  will  never  again  be  cheap, 
nor  wUl  the  highly  touted  Alaskan  pipeline, 
draining  the  largest  cU  field  In  North  Amer- 
ica, give  us  more  than  a  modest  lift  In  the 
1980's. 

Strangely,  there  ure  still  a  few  "boomer" 
oilmen  around  who  believe  that,  given  fresh 
tax  Incentives,  their  Industry  can  expand  Its 
drilling  and  ball  us  out.  The  oil  Industry  has 
some  right  to  boast  about  Its  exploration  rec- 
ord. Per  more  than  four  decades  It  has  found 
oil  In  the  Arabian  deserts,  beneath  the  seas. 
In  the  Alaskan  Arctic  and  In  the  back- 
country  of  Australia.  And  It  Is  undoubtedly 
true  that  new  oil  awaits  discovery.  But  the 
days  of  easy,  cheap  wlldcattlng  are  over, 
as  all  oilmen  know,  and  the  environmental 
and  economic  costs  of  tapping  Increasingly 
hard-to-reach  deposits  will  be  great.  The  U.S. 
oil  Industry  will  be  doing  very  well  In  the 
next  decade  If  It  keeps  our  production  near 
Its  current  level. 

Extracting  modest  quantities  of  oil  from 
Colorado  oil  shale  may  be  possible  In  a  few 
years,  but  no  one  believes  oil  from  oU  shale 
can  be  more  than  a  supplemental  petroleum 
resource  in  the  20th  century. 

In  short,  there  are  no  easy  answers  and  no 
technological  quickie  solutions.  Nor  will  a 
super  scientist  or  politician  appear  to  break 
the  bondage  of  oil  over  our  lives.  Drastic  re- 
forms are  needed — and  the  sooner  we  Initiate 
them  the  better. 

The  first  step  might  be  an  Immediate  10- 
cents  per  gallon  federal  tax  on  gasoline  that, 
although  regressive  In  that  it  is  borne  most 
heavily  by  low  Income  people,  could  be  ear- 
marked for  a  special  Emergency  Transpor- 
tation Fund.  Such  a  fund,  like  the  present 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  could  be  used  In  a 
crash  program  to  develop  an  extensive,  free, 
or  at  least  cheap  public  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Existing  intraclty  mass  transit  systems 
could  be  subsidized  and  the  cities  given  bil- 
lions to  build  and  subsidise  versatile  mass 
transit  systems.  Including  everything  from 
blkeways  to  monorails  with  the  goal  of  mak- 
ing one-man-one-car  transportation  obsolete 
and  making  the  second  car  an  intolerable  ex- 
pense. 
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Railroads  would  be  subsidized  and  encour- 
aged to  produce  a  new  generation  of  fast 
trains  that  would  shift  much  of  our  inter- 
city passenger  and  freight  traffic  from  high- 
ways and  aircraft  to  fuel-saving  railways. 

Congress  should  enact  a  law,  effective  in 
1975,  that  would  mandate  that  no  passenger 
cars  could  be  manufactured  unless  their 
weight  and  horsepower  are  reduced  suffi- 
ciently that  a  25-mlles-per-gallon  perform- 
ance Is  assured. 

There  would  be  many  benefits  to  such  a 
cutback  on  driving.  The  air  pollution  prob- 
lems, which  are  primarily  caused  by  the  auto- 
mobile, would  be  reduced;  a  slowing  of  the 
urban  sprawl  would  save  precious  land;  at 
least  15,000  lives  would  be  saved  annually, 
and  the  dollar  devaluation  crisis  could  be 
eased. 

The  discipline  and  self  restraint  proposed 
by  the  President  is,  of  course,  necessary.  The 
Immediate  future  Is  going  to  be  difficult  and 
economic  setbacks  are  coming  as  a  sensible 
transition  Is  made  In  creating  a  society  that 
is  energy  efficient  and  waste  conscious. 

A  nation  that  bases  any  crucial  national 
policy  on  myths  Is  Inviting  disaster.  We  must 
stop  living  by  our  old  Illusions  of  omnipo- 
tence—or en  the  feckless  assumption  that 
Secretary  Henry  Kissinger  can  through 
sleight  of  hand  maneuvers  get  the  Arab  oil 
taps   turned   on. 
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tlrement,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  We  will 
miss  him. 

Mrs.  Shrlver  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Pelly  and 
their  family  in  this  time  of  great  sorrow. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  PELLY 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

Ui     KAN^,\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
our  good  friend  and  former  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Tom  Felly. 

Tom  Pelly  served  his  constituents  In 
the  First  District  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington with  distinction  for  two  decades. 
He  fully  understood  what  the  term 
"representative"  means  to  our  form  of 
government,  and  his  integrity  and  will- 
ingness to  work  hard  at  the  job  served 
as  an  unforgettable  example  for  us  all. 

Tom's  service  to  his  hometown  of 
Seattle  and  the  Puget  Sound  area  began 
long  before  his  "second  career"  as  a  leg- 
islator. His  contributions  to  cultural  and 
commercial  enterprises  in  the  years  sur- 
rounding World  War  II  led  to  his  being 
awarded  the  coveted  "First  Citizen  of 
Seattle"  honor  in  1950. 

Most  of  us,  however,  were  more  fami- 
liar with  his  service  as  a  highly  respected 
Member  of  Congress  and  a  fighter  for  his 
district  Since  I  also  have  a  Boeing  Co. 
facility  in  my  district,  I  well  remember 
how  Tom  reacted  whenever  that  com- 
pany, with  all  its  impact  on  the  economy 
of  the  Seattle  area,  was  threatened  with 
what  he  considered  to  be  arbitrary  and 
unwise  Federal  actions. 

All  of  us  also  remember  Tom's  dedica- 
tion to  sound  Federal  fiscal  policies  and 
his  strong  and  articulate  opposition  to 
uncontrolled  "backdoor"  spending.  We 
need  more  like  him,  not  less,  in  the 
Congress. 

This  was  a  man  of  strength,  of  hon- 
esty, courtesy,  and  decency.  He  served 
his  constituents  and  his  country  well.  He 
surely  earned  a  long  and  rewarding  re- 


CmZEN   INVOLVEMENT   IN   URBAN 
PLANNING 

HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP   THE    DISTRICT    OF    COl.UMBI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, November  16,  1973,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  speaking  before  the  National 
Capital  chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Planners.  I  used  this  opportimity 
to  express  my  strong  belief  that  those  af- 
fected by  urban  davelopment  should  be 
allowed  to  take  role  in  its  planning.  I 
have  always  considered  this  issue  to  te  of 
high  importance  and  have  consistently 
urged  and  fought  for  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  citizen  participation  in  the 
planning  of  urban  development  and  zon- 
ing projects.  I  wou.d  like  to  share  my 
speech  to  the  planners  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  I  am  sure  that  It  is  a  topic  of  interest 
to  them. 

The  speech  follows: 

STATEMtNT       OP       CONGRESSMAN       WALTEE       E. 

FAtTNTBOY   Before   the   National   Capital 

Area  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 

OP  Planners 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  and 
discuss  with  you  some  of  the  planning  pos- 
sibilities which  will  arise  from  passage  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Urban  planning  and  de- 
velopment, as  many  of  you  know,  is  for  me 
an  avocation.  From  the  time  that  I  returned 
to  this  city  as  the  minister  of  my  home 
church  in  the  inner  city  and  was  con- 
fronted with  the  short  and  long  range  effects 
of  urban  renewal  on  this  my  native  city, 
urban  planning  and  development  have  been 
a  passion  for  me.  After  nearly  five  years  of 
study  and  preparation,  I  came  up  with  and 
began  Implementing  what  I  call  the  "Shaw 
Urban  Renewal  Process."  Therefore,  I'm  right 
at  home  with  the  subject  you've  asked  me  to 
address. 

Before  I  discuss  some  q)eclflcs  of  the  bill, 
let  me  remind  you  of  two  Important  pre- 
requisites to  meaningful  planning  that  my 
experience  has  taught  me. 

First,  Irrespective  of  the  mechanism  used, 
planners  must  talk  with  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  planning.  This  "people  per- 
spective" in  the  planning  process  is  essential 
for  workable  city  development  plans — thus, 
my  emphasis  upon  planning  with  and  for 
the  people  affected  by  community  develop- 
ment actions  In  the  Shaw  Renewal  concept. 

Second,  planning  must  be  comprehensive, 
taken  in  the  context  of  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  entire  city.  When  I  was  develop- 
ing the  planning  concept  for  Shaw,  1  put  it 
this  way  in  a  statement  before  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission: 

"Let  us  together  fashion  an  attack  upon 
the  problems  of  the  Shaw  area  that  would 
coordinate  and  concentrate  all  available  Fed- 
eral resources — in  housing  construction,  in 
Job  training.  In  health  facilities,  in  recreation, 
in  welfare  programs,  in  education,  transpor- 
tation, and  municipal  services — to  improve 
both  physical  and  social  conditions  for  the 
people  who  live  and  work  there.  Nothing  less 
than  such  an  approach,  planned  and  carried 
out    with    the    continuing    participation    of 
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resldenU  of  th«  ar«ft  can  reviUllae  th»  Sec- 
ond Precinct,  U  Street  business  district.  In 
short,  we  want  the  area  reaewed  t>oth  physi- 
cally and  socially  by  and  for  the  people  who 
presently  llTe  and  work  there. ** 

The  future  of  this  city  must  be  In  the 
bands  of  all  its  citizens.  The  specL&c  element 
uf  the  planning  process  should  be  based  on 
c.irefully  thought  through  social  and  en- 
vironmental objectives  as  well  aa  economic 
objectives. 

I  would  be  among  the  first  to  agree  that 
there  have  been  several  bad  planning  de- 
cisions recently.  In  recent  years,  the  ap- 
pointed Mayor  and  the  members  of  the  City 
Council  who  serve  on  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion have  sought  to  convert  the  Commission 
from  Its  quasl-judlclal  functions  into  a  tax 
revenue  office,  handing  out  building  rights, 
as  If  they  were  for  sale,  to  developers  prom- 
ising the  highest  short-range  tax  benefits. 
This  has  meant  a  wholesale  repudiation  of 
the  Idea  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
District  since  the  opportunity  for  speculative 
profits  Is  greatest  If  high-rise  office  build- 
ings are  constructed  In  a  neighborhood 
planned  to  be  predominantly  residential  or 
loiw-denslty  commercial. 

Throughout  the  city,  developers  have 
rushed  in  to  buy  cheap  land  and  to  propose 
high-rise  developments  In  repudiation  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  in  the  hopes  of  securing 
quick  profits.  Consistently,  a  majority  of  the 
presently-appointed  Zoning  CommUslon  has 
given  them  a  green  light  to  do  so.  This  was 
true  In  Friendship  Heights,  In  McLean 
Oardens,  on  Capitol  Hill,  on  14th  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  3£..  and  on  the  George- 
town Waterfront,  Just  to  name  a  few  of  sev- 
eral such  cases. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  the  Congress  Is  about  to  approve,  the 
allocation  of  planning  responsibility  and  au- 
thority will  become  an  executive  staff  func- 
tion under  the  direct  control  of  the  elected 
Mayor.  The  Bill  specifically  states  that  the 
Mayor  "shall  be  the  central  planning  agency 
for  the  District  of  Coltimbla  .  .  .".  The  Mayor 
"shall  be  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
planning  actlvltlea  of  the  District  Ck)vern- 
ment  and  for  preparing  and  Implementing 
the  District  elements  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  national  capital  region,  includ- 
ing a  multi-year  program  of  public  works 
for  the  District. 

The  main  functions  of  the  central  plan- 
ning staff  under  the  Mayor  will  be : 

1.  Coordination  of  all  physical,  social,  eco- 
nomic, redevelopn^ent,  and  transportation 
planning  of  District  Agencies.  I  hope  that 
"coordination"  wUl  be  taken  to  mean  In- 
volving agencies  in  the  preparation  of  com- 
prehensive plans  as  well  as  making  sure  that 
agency  plana  are  consistent  with  overall  plans 
and  with  the  plans  of  other  agencies: 

2.  Preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  and 
sectional  plans  for  citizen  review  and  adop- 
tion by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  and  re- 
view by  the  NCPC; 

3.  Preparation  of  zoning  text  and  map 
changes  and  preparation  of  case  reviews  for 
the  Zoning  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjuatn>ent: 

4.  Provision  of  a  framework  for  citizen 
participation  in  the  planning/  zoning  process. 
This  shoixld  Include  Improved  hearing  and 
public  notice  procedures.  The  Bill  specifically 
states  that  public  hearings  must  be  held  be- 
fore the  Mayor  submits  planning  recom- 
mendations to  the  City  Council; 

5.  Additional  staff  functions  such  as:  re- 
view of  federal  projects  for  advice  to  D.C. 
NCPC  Board  Members,  as  well  as  staff  work 
for  D.C.  representatives  to  COO  and  WMATA. 

The  Mayor  shall  submit,  following  appro- 
priate public  hearings,  each  District  ele- 
ment of  the  comprehensive  plan  and  any 
amendments  thereto,  to  the  City  Council  for 
revision  or  modification,  and  adoption,  by 
act.  following  public  bearings.  Following  final 
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adoption  by  the  City  Council,  the  act  must 
then  be  submitted  to  the  expanded  NCPC 
which  has  60  days  to  review  for  their  Impact 
on  the  federal  establishment.  IX  the  NCPC 
takes  no  action  within  that  60  days,  the  act 
shall  be  enforced.  If.  however,  the  NCPC 
certifies  the  plana  have  a  negative  Impact, 
the  Council  may  either  accept  the  NCPC 
reccnunendatlons  and  modify  iheir  plans,  or 
reject  the  NCPC  reccnunendatlons  and  re- 
submit Its  plans.  The  Commission  then  has 
30  days  to  do  a  second  review.  If  the  Coun- 
cil makes  modifications,  the  Commission  has 
60  days  for  a  secotid  re. lew.  If  followl  >g  the 
second  review,  the  NCPC  certifies  a  negative 
Impact,  the  act  cannot  be  Implemented. 

Throughout  this  process,  the  citizens  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  their  desires 
felt.  The  Mayor  must  hold  public  hearings  be- 
fore submitting  plans  to  the  Council.  The 
Council  and  the  NCPC  can  each  schedule 
public  bearings.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  city 
officials  will  make  the  process  as  open  as 
pceslble.  It  Is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
citizen  involvement  than  on  the  side  of 
expedience. 

Under  this  bill,  the  NCPC  wlU  have  13 
members:  7  ex-offlcio  members  (Secretary  of 
Interior,  Defense,  the  Administrator  of  the 
GSA,  the  Mayor,  the  Council  Chairman,  Sen- 
ate and  House  District  Committee  Chairmen) 
and  6  citizen  members — 3  appointed  by  the 
President,  2  by  the  Mayor,  both  of  whom 
must  be  bona  fide  residents  of  DC.  One 
presidential-appointee  must  be  from  Mary- 
land and  one  from  Virginia. 

In  addition,  the  bill  creates  a  5-member 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  with  Council  approval  as  an  In- 
strumentality of  the  DC.  Government.  The 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  DC.  Government  along  with  all 
employees,  property,  and  funds. 

Under  the  bill.  It  will  be  possible  for  the 
city  government  to  prepare  Its  comprehen- 
sive plans  on  clty-wlde,  service  area,  and  sub- 
service  area  basis.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  Initial  planning  and  citizen  Involvement 
be  on  the  smallest  geographical  scale  pos- 
sible. 

With  elected  officials  and  the  authority  for 
self-determination,  the  District  Oovernment 
will  finally  have  the  authority.  Indeed  the 
mandate,  to  become  responsible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  this  community.  With  a 
constituency  for  the  first  time,  the  elected 
leaders  of  this  city  will  not  only  have  the 
legal  right  of  decision-making,  but  the  polit- 
ical Incentive  as  well,  and  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  shift  responsibility  onto  someone 
else's  shoulders.  It  has  always  been  a  tempta- 
tion to  attempt  to  shift  all  responsibility  to 
Congress  because  In  actual  fact,  that's  where 
much  of  the  responsibility  has  lain — much 
but  not  all.  Next  year,  the  city  officials  must 
face  their  constituencies. 

It  will  now  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Mayor  to  develop  a  human  planning  process, 
a  planning  prooess  which  can  check  the  blind 
developer  Interest,  a  process  which  will  re- 
spond to  the  citizen's  interests.  Perhaps  now 
we  will  be  able  to  operate  on  the  principle 
that  government  does  not  exist  for  profit,  it 
exists  for  people.  The  most  important  aispect 
of  planning  under  home  rule  will  be  that  the 
citizens  will  have  an  effective  check  on  the 
process  through  their  power  to  elect,  re-elect, 
or  defeat  those  officials  who  hold  the  respon- 
sibility. 

Let  me  now  t\irn  to  one  aspect  of  the 
planning  process  which  I  think  Is  most  cru- 
cial to  the  future  of  our  city:  housing.  The 
District  needs  a  workable  means  to  mount  a 
coordinated  and  well-financed  effort  to  meet 
the  housing  problems  confronting  this  city. 
Recently,  I  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
create  an  Urban  Development  Corporation  in 
the  District. 

Thla  Urt>an  Development  Corporation, 
similar  to  the  New  York  Corporation  which 
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has  developed  housing  and  other  land  usei 
could  be  operated  as  a  non-profit  corporation 
under  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  local 
citizens.  It  could  be  established  through  an 
act  of  Congress  and  operate  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, reconstruct,  rehabilliate  or  Improve 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  public, 
cultural,  recreational,  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities. 

It  should  have  the  power  to  clear,  to  plan, 
to  replan,  buUd,  reconstruct,  and  rehabilitate 
substandard.  Insanitary  or  vacant  areas.  For 
these  purposes,  it  should  be  able  to  spend 
public  money  and  be  able  to  acquire  private 
property  through  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain.  It  should  pursue  a  poilcy 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  maximize  a 
high  level  of  urban  design  In  preparation 
for  the  Bicentennial  and  to  maximize  a 
multitude  of  uses  at  Metro  stations  and  in 
otlier  areas  available  for  private  development 
Including  government  employment  sites. 

The  Corporation  should  aim  at  developing 
mixed-Income  conun  unities,  providing  a 
variety  of  housing  and  drawing  upon  a  vari- 
ety of  government  programs:  rent  supple- 
ment, and  below  market  Interest  rate  mort- 
gage subsidies  together  with  private  market 
rents  to  get  people  of  diverse  income,  ages, 
and  family  sizes  together  and  In  proximity 
to  transportation,  shopping,  and  recreational 
faclUtles. 

The  Corporation  should  have  all  of  the 
authority  traditional  for  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate powers  and  should  be  able  to  borrow 
money,  issue  bonds  and  other  obligations  of 
Indebtedness  and  to  provide  for  the  rights 
of  the  holders  of  these  bonds  and  indebted- 
ness; It  should  be  able  to  make  and  execute 
contracts,  to  acquire  property  and  hold  It 
for  Immediate  or  future  use,  to  Improve  or 
rehabilitate  it,  to  sell  or  sign,  change,  trans- 
fer, convey,  lease,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  It;  the  UDC  should  be  able  to  loan 
or  grant  monies,  to  conduct,  assist,  promote 
and  encourage  technical  assistance,  social 
service  cons\iltant  services,  planning,  re- 
search, architectural,  and  engineering  stud- 
ies, and  to  manage  a  project  or  to  enter  into 
agreement  with  others  to  undertake  the 
management;  It  should  be  able  to  Invest 
funds,  procure  Insurance,  sell,  lease,  assign, 
transfer,  convey,  exchange,  mortgage  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  or  encumber  any  project. 
It  could  form  satellite  corporations  In  spe- 
cific neighborhoods  and  It  cculd  draw  upon 
government  programs  such  as  "Title  Seven" 
of  the  1970  Housing  Acts  and  provisions 
available  to  public  bousing  agencies  and  non- 
profit sponsors  of  moderate  and  low  Income 
housing.  This  Corporation  should  be  able  to 
deal  with  buildings  on  a  spot  basis  in  resi- 
dential areas  or  to  undertake  larger  civic 
projects. 

To  carry  out  this  activity,  the  corporation 
win  need  some  front  money  from  the  Con- 
gress to  carry  It  through  a  formative  period. 
Thereafter,  It  should  be  able  to  Issue  bonds 
which  coiild  be  sold  at  public  or  private 
sales  and  may  be  exempt  from  tax. 

The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  all  obligations  shall  be  pledged  In 
the  bonds  and  the  monies  could  be  held  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  This  Corpora- 
tion would  be  able  to  spearhead  that  Initia- 
tive for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  the  President  has  Indicated  he 
Is  willing  to  leave  to  the  people  of  local  Ju- 
risdictions. 

If  the  appointed  leaders  of  this  city  are 
serlotis  about  dealing  with  the  Imperative 
challenge  of  substandard  housing  In  the 
District,  they  will  put  their  weight  publicly 
and  privately  behind  this  legislation.  If  they 
think  this  bill  is  Inadequate,  they  have  been 
promising  to  submit  legislation  for  several 
years  now.  Let's  see  It.  If  not.  let's  move  on 
this  bill — for  the  city's  sake.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  action  for  our  city,  not  next  year  dtirlng 
an  election  campaign. 
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EXTENSIONS  Oi:  Ri..\L\RKS 

4A.  DO  YOU   BELIEVE  THE   PRESIDENT  IS  INVOLVED   IN 
THE  WATERGATE  COVERUP 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  iMOSS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  Deceviter  4,  1973 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  early  in  No- 
vember, I  again  sent  out  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire to  determine  the  views  of  my 
constituents  on  a  number  of  major  issues 
facing  the  Nation.  The  more  than  40,000 
responses,  which  represent  a  remarkable 
20-percent  return,  have  been  tabulated 
by  computer  as  follows : 

1.  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ISSUES,  WHICH  DO  YOU  CONSIDER 
TO  BE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  (CHOOSE  AS  MANY  AS  5) 


Total 


His 


Hers 


9.  SHOULD  WAGES,  PRICES.  RENTS,  AND  INTEREST  RATES 
BE  CONTROLLED  TO  FIGHT  INFLATION 


TotalMoiple 39,919  20.102  19,817 

Pereenl.... 100  "W  ">0 

A.  Cost  of  living 30  967  15  499  15  468 

Petcenl         '7-6  ''I  '»■ ' 

B   Crime      '.  16.  »6  8,194  8,562 

Pere«irt         42.0  40.8  43.2 

C.  E-i.,gv  crisi. 21,876  11123  10  753 

Percent            5^.8  55.3  54.3 

0.  Environmifrt: "JM  7  266  7.292 

Percent        36.5  36.1  36.8 

L  fiSZr*.::: »».?66  9  712  9  254 

Percent                                     ..      47. 5  48. 3  46.  / 

F.  DrugAbuM.":::::::::: 10*42  4  868  5574 

Percent                    26.2  24.  Z  «.  I 

G.  Fedeoi  tax  reform 16.590  8,929  7  661 

Percent               41.6  44.4  38.7 

H.C««jjn,y;.t.ctK,n U,«l  5,650  5,971 

I.  Health  car.-;.::::::::::::::::::  i5>65  7292  8 173 

Percent         38.7  36.3  41.  Z 

J.   EduLrtion:     : 8.786  M28  4  658 

Percent.            2*0  20.5  23.5 

K.  UneMofmim 9  710  4  793  4  917 

Peicent                           24.3  23.8  /4. » 

1.  Risint  hlihWay  f aialrties 3. 248  1 ,  591  1 ,  657 

Peicenl 8.1  7.9  8.4 

Ranking: 

His:  A,  C,  E,  6,  B,  I,  D.  H,  F, 

K.J.  L. 
Heis:  A,  C,  E,  B,  I,  G,  D,  H,  F, 
K,  J.  L. 

2.  HOW  DO  YOU  RATE  THE  WORK  OF  CONGRESS  THUS  FAR 

THIS  YEAR 


Totalsample 37.992  19.240  18,752 

Percent 100  100  100 

A.  Good                  4,320  2,065  2.255 

Percent:          :.        il.<  ".7  \2.0 

B    Fair                                      18,319  8,856  9,463 

Perceiit"""::::: *8.2  *6.0  50.5 

C  Poor             15.353  8,319  7,034 

peice.*::::::: «.4  43.3  37.5 


Total 


His 


Hen 


Totalsample 39.239  19,735  19,504 

Peicent 100  100  100 

A   Yes                29,817  15,012  14,792 

Peicent 76.0  76.1  75.6 

B    No                       5,668  2,902  2.769 

Petcent 14.4  14.7  14.6 

C   Unlecided  3,754  1,812  1,942 

Peicent 9.6  9.2  9.9 


4B.  IF  UNLAWFULLY  INVOLVED,  SHOULD  HE  BE  IMPEACHED 


Totalsample 38,891  19,563  19,328 

Peicent...  - 100  100  100 

A    Yes                          28,789  14,667  14  122 

Peiceiil                       ^<.0  75.0  73.1 

B  No      :::::::  7,i63  3,606  3,557 

Percent'::::: is.  4  18.4  is.  4 

C.  Undecided 2,939  1,290  1,649 

Peicent 7.6  6.6  8.5 


3A.  HOW  DO  YOU  RATE  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


Totalsample 38.739  19,551  19,  IM 

Petcenl..   100  100  100 

Effective    17,122  9,060  8,062 

pe'cVnY  ::::::: 44.2  46.3  42.0 

Not  effective 14.916  7,517  7  399 

Peicent       38.5  38.4  38.6 

Undecided 6.701  2  974  3  727 

Percent 17.3  15.3  19.4 


4C.  SHOULD  THE  PRESIDENT  BE  IMPEACHED  IF  HE  REFUSES 
TO  UBEY  A  COURT  ORDER 


Totalsample 38.952  19,598  19,354 

Percent...  100  100  100 

A    Yet                                      26,834  13,591  13,243 

Percent' .' tj8.9  69.3  68.4 

8    No            : 8,163  4,209  3,963 

Percent 21.0  21.4  20.5 

C.  Undec.ded.:::: 3,555  1,807  2  148 

Percent 10.1  9.3  U.l 


5.  ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR  MAIL  SERVICE 


Totalsample 37,534  18,985  18,549 

Percent. 100  100  100 

«    Yes                                      21,960  11.221  10.739 

PeicenV M.5  59.1  57.9 

B    No                                         —.13,949  6,981  6,968 

Percent:::::::::: 37.2  36.8  37.5 

C.  undecided 1,625  783  842 

Percent 4.3  4.1  4.5 


6.  SHOULD  THE  PRESIDENT  BE  PROHIBITED  FROM  IMPOUND- 
ING FUNDS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  VOTED  BY  CONGRESS  FOR 
SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS 


Totalsamile 37,330  18,891  18,439 

Percent. 100  100  100 

A   Yes 26,375  13,054  13,321 

p'tiunC".:::::: 70.7  59.1  72.2 

B    No                         8.301  4,650  3,651 

percent:' 22.2  24.6  19.8 

C.  Undecided 2,654  1,187  1,467 

Peicent 7.1  6.3  8.0 


7.  SHOULD  NO-FAULT  AUTO  INSURANCE  BE  ADOPTED  AS  A 
NATIONAL  POLICY 


38.  HOW  DO  YOU  RATE  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  ON  DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 


Totalsample 38,040  19,214  18,826 

Peicent...  100  100  100 

A.  Effective 4  290  2,222  2,068 

Peicent 113  11.6  11.0 

B.  Not  effective 30J48  15J44  14  807 

Peicent >9.3  h.8  78.7 

C.  UndMJM 3.602  X.651  1  951 

PwCiiiL «.«  8.6  10.3 


Total 


His 


Heis 


Totalsample 36,913  18,656  18,  ?b7 

Peicent 100  100  100 

A.  Yes  21,897  10,981  10.916 

Peicent 59.3  58.9  59.8 

B.  No                 9,561  5,265  4,206 

Percent.  25.9  28.2  23.5 

C.  UnJecidecl             . 5,455  2,410  3  0-;5 

Peicent 14,8  12.9  16.7 


10.  SHOULD  WE  CONTINUE  TO  BUILD  AND  OPERATE  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS  rSUCH  AS  RANCHO  SECO)  TO  HELP  MEET 
OUR  ENERGY  NEEDS? 


18,233 
100 


18,759 

18,337 

100.0 

100. 0 

14,812 

13.151 

79.0 

71  7 

2,047 

2,442 

10.9 

13  3 

1,900 

2,744 

10.1 

15.0 

Totalsample 37,096 

Percent 100.0 

A.  Yes .ItTwT 

Percent 75.4 

B.  No 4,489 

Percent.. 12.1 

C.  Undecided- 4,644 

Percent 12.5 


11.  WOULD  YOU  SUPPORT  LEGISLATION  BARRING  SMOKING 
IN  PUBLIC  PLACES  SUCH  AS  RESTAURANTS,  THEATERS, 
PUNES,  BUSES,  TRAINS,  AND  OTHER  CONFINED  AREAS? 


Totalsample 37,435  18.881  18,554 

Percent 100.0  100.0  100.0 

A    Yes                 .~^698~ll,143  11,555 

Percent 60.6  59.0  62.3 

B    No                      13,033  6,907  6,126 

Percent 34.8  36.6  33.0 

C.  Undecided 1.704  831  873 

Percent 4.6  4.4  4.7 


12.  SHOULD  A  JOURNALIST  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO  PROTECT 
HIS  SOURCES? 


Totalsample 37,237  18,821  18,416 

Percent 100,0  100,0  100.0 

A   Yes 27,710  13,897  U.Hi 

Percent 74.4  >3.8  75.0 

B.  No              6,2C8  3,380  2,828 

Percent     16.7  18.0  15.4 

C    Undecided     3,319  1,544  1,775 

Percent 8.9  8.2  9.6 


13.  SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  GIVE  ECONOMIC  AID  TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM? 


Totalsample 37,374  18.850  18.524 

Percent 100.0  100.0  100.0 

A  Yes                  3,610  Twi  1619 

Percent 9.7  10.6  8.7 

B  No                 30,319  15.372  14,917 

Percent    81.1  81.5  80.7 

C  Undecided 3,445  1.487  1.958 

Peicent. 9.2  7.9  10.6 


Totalsample 36,949  18,716 

Percent 100  100 

A   Yes           24,769  13,179  11,590 

Peicent      67.0  70.4  63.6 

B    No                    5,388  2,664  2,724 

Percent:.: 14.6  14.2  14.9 

C    Undecided 6,792  2,873  3,919 

Peicent 18.4  15.4  21.5 


8.  SHOULD  PART  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  BE  DI- 
VERTED FROM  ROADBUILDING  TO  HELP  FINANCE  LOCAL 
TRANSIT  SYSTEMS 


Totalsample 37,094  18,780  18,314 

Peicent 100  100  100 

A   Yes        26, 123  13, 141  12,982 

■      Perctnt 70.4  70.0  70.9 

B    No                8,224  4,471  3.753 

'      Piiani. 22.2  23.8  20.5 

C.  Undecided 2,747  1,168  1,579 

Peicwt. 7.4  6.2  8.6 


14.  SHOULD  WE  CUT  OUR  MILITARY  FORCES   IN   EUROPE? 


Totalsample 37,143  18,758  18,385 

Percent 100.0  lOO.O  100.0 

A  Yes                  21,402  ll76«6~  10,316 

Percent —  -      57.6       59.1  56.1 

B  No                   10.685  5  544  5.  l«l 

Percent 28.8        29.6  23  0 

C.  Undecided 5.056  2,128  2.928 

Percent 13.6        11.3  15.9 


15.  SHOULD  WE  CONTINUE  TO  SELL  WHEAT  AND  OTHER 
FOOD  PRODUCTS  TO  RUSSIA  AND  CHINA,  EVEN  IF  IT 
MEANS  POSSIBLE  SHORTAGES  AND  HIGHER  PRICES 
AT  HOME? 


Totalsample 37,585  18,944  18.641 

Percent 100.0  100.0  100.0 

A  Yes            "^497  1.492  1,005 

Peicent 6.6  7.9  5.4 

B  No               33,368  16.587  16  781 

Peicent  88.8  87.6  90.0 

C.  Undecided 1,720  865  855 

Peicent 4.6  4.5  4.6 


XUM 


39560 


16.  00  YOU  THINK  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  PRO- 
VIDINQ  ADEQUATE  MEDICAL  CARE  AND  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  THOSE  IN  NEED? 


Total 


Hi* 


Htn 


Total  sjmpJ* 37, ««  IS,  841  18,558 

Peittnt 100  100  100 

A    Ym 9.906  5,308  «.  588 

Pertant Z6.5  212  24  8 

B.  No _ 22,908  11.266  11,M2 

Pereent 61.2  59l  8  62.7 

C.  Und»cid«J 4.592  2.274  2.318 

PWMnt 12.3  12.0  115 


RUSH  TO  THE  SOVIET  LTNTON 


HON    JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

r-     OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nish 
is  on  to  see  who  can  help  the  Soviets 
the  most.  Neither  our  Government  nor 
many  In  the  business  community  seem  to 
be  hesitant  when  It  comes  to  building 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  been  pointing 
out  the  direct  links  between  the  buildup 
of  Soviet  industry  and  the  buildup  of  the 
Soviet  military  machine. 

Unfortunately,  these  warnings  seem  to 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Govenunent.  The 
American  people  showed  their  disap- 
proval of  the  Soviet  wheat  deal  in  letters 
to  congressional  ofBces  and  a  number  of 
other  ways.  Once,  the  full  Impact  of  pres- 
ent moves  in  Soviet  "trade"  are  felt,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  an  even 
larger  public  outcry. 

It  seems  that  each  week  the  news- 
papers contain  more  articles  on  ex- 
panded dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Two  recent  deals  are  detailed  below  In 
stories  from  the  Washington  Star-News 
of  November  26.  1973  and  from  the  Dally 
News  Record  of  the  same  date.  The  Star- 
News  article  details  the  building  of  plant 
manufacturing  a  chemical  which  Is  one 
of  the  building  blocks  of  the  petrochemi- 
cal industry.  The  texts  of  the  articles 
follow : 
(Prom  the  WaatiLagton  Star-News,  Nov.  36, 

10731 
U.S.  FiBMS  To  Dsi.nm  Pactobt  to  Uiolaiks 

St.  Louis.  Mo. — Moasanto  Co.  of  St.  Louis 
and  a  New  Jersey  arm  signed  a  M5  million 
agreemeat  with  the  Soviet  Ualoa  on  Friday 
for  the  design  and  the  technology  of  a  chem- 
ical plant  la  the  U  S.SR. 

The  145  million  covers  the  licensing  fee 
for  the  techoologtcal  rights  from  Monsanto 
and  the  roat  of  design  and  planning.  Con- 
struction will  be  bandied  by  Soviet  construc- 
tion ministries. 

S|)okesmen  for  Monsanto  and  the  Lummus 
Co  of  Bloonxfleld.  NJ..  said  the  deal  was  the 
Orst  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
to  Involve  a  completely  equipped  production 
plant.  Previous  deals  were  for  separate  pieces 
of  equipment  only. 

The  d»al  was  concluded  with  T»chmaah- 
Import.  the  Soviet  agency  responsible  for  Im- 
porting techix>togloal  processes. 

Undfsr  the  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
provide  a  10  percent  down  payment  and  the 
rest  wUi  be  financed  In  the  United  Statea 
Spokaamea  for  the  two  American  drms  said 
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the  financial  arrangementa  have  not  been 
completed. 

However,  they  said  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  expected  to  extend  Its  "standard"  terms 
which   would  range  from  eight  to   IS  years. 

The  two  firms  will  design  and  deliver  an 
acidic  acid  plant  to  be  erected  In  the  Ukrain- 
ian city  of  Sverdlovsk.  The  plant  will  pro- 
duce ISO.OOO  tons  of  acetic  acid  annually  by 
1978.  Spokesmen  explained  that  the  chemical 
is  a  major  "building  block"  of  the  petro- 
chemical Industry. 

The  acetic  acid  production  process  was  de- 
veloped recently  by  Monsanto  and  Is  used 
at  the  firm's  Texas  City,  Tex.,  plant,  Soviet 
engineers  will  be  trained  there  before  the 
Sverdlovsk  factory  begins  production. 

(Prom  the  Dally  News  Record,  Nov.  26,  19731 

Two  VS.  Fiucs  Pi-AN  Plant  fob  Russia 
(By  Matthew  Kasten) 

New  Tobk. — Wlllcox  8c  Olbbs,  Inc.,  and  an 
unnamed  American  producer  of  men's  and 
women's  outerwear  are  planning  to  Jointly 
build  a  turnkey  manufacturing  plant  In 
Ru!tsla. 

The  plans  are  a  result  of  a  14-day  UB. 
Apparel  Trade  Mission  visit  In  October  to 
Belgrade,  Budap>est,  Prague  and  Moscow. 

Alfred  O  P  Leubert,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Willcox  &  Olbbs,  In  reveal- 
ing the  plans,  sild  his  firm  and  the  outerwear 
producer,  which  he  declined  to  Identify,  "see 
eye-to-eye"  on  the  project.  Leubert  plans 
to  visit  Russia  again  In  about  five  months  In 
line  with  the  turnkey  project. 

"It's  a  market  we  can't  say  no  to.  The 
Russians  are  keenly  Interested  In  turnkey 
programs.  It's  the  big  market  for  sales  of 
sewing  machinery,"  he  emphasized. 

The  other  countries  the  group  visited  are 
more  Interested  In  exporting  apparel  prod- 
ucts. The  Russians  are  not  producing  enough 
apparel  Items  for  home  consumption,  he  said. 

The  mission  was  organized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Appirel  Manufacturers  Association  and 
sponsored  by  the  U  8.  DepsLrtment  of  Com- 
merce. It  was  said  to  be  the  first  major  VS. 
trade  mission  In  consumer  goods  to  the 
USSR  and  the  other  Eastern  European 
countries. 

Leubert  said  he  feels  Russl.in  consumers 
are  putting  pressure  on  the  government  to 
make  more  merchandise  available  and  to  put 
more  styling  Into  apparel. 

"One  of  the  Russian  ministers  asked  one 
of  the  American  mission  members  why  it  was 
necessary  for  his  shirt  to  have  a  stripe  pat- 
tern," Leubert  related.  Before  the  American 
could  answer  Leubert  sild.  "the  female  Rtis- 
sian  Interpreter  asked  the  minister  why  the 
fashion  stripe  should  not  be  there." 

There  Is  a  very  limited  amount  of  apparel 
styling  In  Rusjla,  although  some  young 
women  were  seen  with  fashionable  hair 
styles.  Apparel  plants  operate  under  a  five- 
year  plan  In  Russia  and  manufacture  a 
quantity  of  a  product  which  must  be  almost 
completely  sold  out  at  the  retail  level  t>efore 
It  goes  Into  production  again.  Leut>ert  ex- 
plained. In  addition,  the  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise Is  poor  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
quality  control  at  the  plants. 

Also,  the  prices  are  very  high.  There  Is  no 
relationship  between  production  cost  and 
retail  price  "We  saw  Yugoslavian -made  ap- 
parel prised  way  out  of  lltM."  Leubert  said. 
The  mission  waant  permitted  to  visit  a 
Russian  apparel  plant,  but  It  is  believed  the 
plants  do  have  good  equipment.  The  prot>- 
lem  there,  as  in  plants  the  mission  visited  In 
Tugoalavla  and  Hungary.  Is  that  there  Is 
no  knowhow.  initiative,  planning  or  utlllxa- 
tlon  of  equlpaaent  to  the  fullest  capacity 

The  U.S.  mission  saw  no  automated  saw- 
ing equipment  at  sitea  it  visited  and  t>e- 
Ueves  there  are  none  In  any  of  XL*  Russian 
plants. 
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"There  la  no  labor  Shortage  In  Russia," 
Leubert  said,  "consequently  there  Is  no  need 
for  any  of  the  sophisticated  devices  or  equip- 
ment available  from  Western  countries.  That 
Includes  such  Items  as  automatic  needle 
positioners,  automatic  thread  cutting  and 
fabric  transport  systems. 

"In  addition  the  work  pace  at  the  plants  In 
those  four  countries  Is  considerably  slower 
than  In  the  U.S.  In  Yugoslavia,  productivity 
Is  about  50  per  cent  of  what  It  Is  In  the  VS.. 
and  In  Hungary  It  Is  about  60  per  cent.  In 
Russia,  It  takes  up  to  six  hours  to  make  an 
outerwear  garment  that  takes  about  1 1/4 
hours  to  make  In  the  United  Statea." 

The  Russians,  It  is  believed,  make  some  of 
their  own  sewing  room  equipment  and  buy 
some  from  East  Germany. 

The  plant  the  mission  visited  In  Yugoslavia 
bad  S.OOO  employes  and  fairly  recent  Italian- 
made  machinery,  some  German -made  and  a 
few  Japanese.  But  work  handling  methods 
and  the  pace  of  operation  weren't  up  to  U.S. 
standards. 

The  country  is  seen  as  a  very  gt>od  market 
for  sewing  machine  sales. 

Garments  are  being  made  for  export  to 
Western  Europe  and  to  major  department 
stores  throughout  the  U.S.,  he  said. 

This  one  plant  made  a  wide  variety  of  prod- 
ucts— suits,  slacks,  sport  coats,  rainwear,  and 
heavy  outerwear.  It  Is  Government  owned 
on  a  co-operative  employe  basis.  Private 
enterprise  Is  permitted  where  a  plant  has 
25-30  employes. 

In  Hungary,  the  picture  was  not  too  dis- 
similar from  Yugoslavia's  Equipment  wasn't 
the  latest  available  and  material  handling 
and  quality  control  problems  were  evident. 
The  plant  did  only  cut-and-trlm  work,  and, 
as  In  Yugoslavia,  pay  was  very  low.  Garments 
were  being  made  for  export  to  East  and  West 
European  countries. 

Leubert  noted  that  there  were  some  U.S. 
Joint  ventures  in  Yugoslavia,  but  that  none 
Is  permitted  In  Hungary  at  this  time  al- 
though applications  for  them  are  being 
taken.  Leubert  said  he  sees  Hungary  ripe  for 
a  Joint  venture  Involving  Its  Sunbrand 
operation. 

The  trade  mission  found  Czechoslovakia  to 
be  In  a  highly  depressed  state  because  of  Its 
political  situation. 

Styling  was  missing  on  the  clothing  Items 
seen  at  Czech  stares  and  Hungary  retailers 
showed  more  fashion-oriented  Items  than 
those  In  the  other  three  countries,  be  said. 

Although  the  group  couldn't  visit  a  gar- 
ment producing  facility.  It  was  told  ma- 
chinery used  Is  made  In  Italy  and  In  East 
and  West  Germany. 

Wilcox  &  Olbbs,  Leubert  said,  was  able  to 
arrange  for  a  sales  representative  In  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

U.S.  production  know-how  far  exceeds  that 
found  In  the  four  countries  toured  and  has 
become  an  even  more  Important  factor  In 
recent  years  as  the  labor  shortage — skUled 
and  unskilled — continues  to  worsen. 


WHBP  EDITORIAL 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  iLioNuu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  opportunity  to  review  a 
WHBP  editorial  which  was  broadcast 
from  Rock  Island,  111.  Because  I  believe 
there  Is  a  lot  of  truth  In  this  broadcast,  I 
Insert  It  In  the  Congressional  Rbcord 
Immediately  following  my  remarks  for 
the  review  and  Interest  of  my  colleagues : 


DeceinbeT  Jt,  1973 

OlfCC    itoKK.    O.N-E    WURLD 

(By  Oick  Gage) 

NOV15MBEB    !7,     ISVri. 

While  he  latwrs  on  the  fuel  shortage,  Prta^- 
ident  Mixon  talks  oi  the  yous  dnwri  t»»e  road. 
of  -"airing  the  United  eiatcs  sell-rellaiit  for 
sources  of  cacrKy  iri  ieven  years.  We  trust 
liis  thinkii^i;  also  touches  elen.lty,  lor  thB 
hof>e  at  conuug  generauoua  all  over  Chn 
plundered  planet  Ues  In  eooperaUTe  sharmg 
cif  :r.!  tl.e  resources  that  are  left. 

Kuhaixl  NLxon  may  be  iie  man  u>  get 
ever>HK>dy  a-arkliig  on  il. 

He  cwUs  hte  AinerlcaJi  ei.ergy  goaj  for  1980. 
Prtijeit  iMkepeiidence.  Kor  the  loader  puU. 
we  in  the  world  are  tnterd<-pendenl,  each 
people  tied  to  each  other  i:f"p;e  by  the 
shortfall  of  .so  many  materials  that  our  rav- 
enous,  superprodnrttve   society   gobbles   up. 

tJrude  on  nr.d  nnt  aral  gas  will  be  pone  In 
perhaps  50  yen-^  frrrm  all  the  world  Reserves 
of  uraTilTTTn  235  may  last  only  SO  stars;  cop- 
per, le.-id.  rlnc  and  tin,  and  the  precious 
metais  will  run  out  st>oner.  In  25  years,  well 
be  Importing  more  than  half  of  our  raw  ma- 
tertala.  at  frlphtenlnp  prlcpR. 

If  these  rtlfn^al  prr>rper'.«  r»r»  to  t)e  well 
handled    aU  tl>e  wcwld  must  jji-n  Iclpate. 

Mr  Ntxin..  pririefui  Ln  lis  rafisorl  with 
teatiers  aro.iul  liie  globe.  Is  -tte  man  who 
CKi.ii  bei<ln  Project  Iaterde;ie!«ieiice,  an  ««- 
pioraUton  of  ho««r  to  r«r<-serve  the  c*>a»U-.cuiig 
n&i£riBJ  uxu-iri  fix  ali  peoples.  We  can't  Lhink 


prrrY-FTVTi:     ^nLES     pfr     hour 
Rprrwn  itxctt  wrong  por  the 

VVEFfT 


HON.  JOHN  MELCHER 

OF     -M'^NTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4.  19T3 

Mr.  MEIX'HER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  disappointed  in  the  action  by  the 
House  Monday  in  passing  H.R.  11372, 
the  Emergency  National  Maximum 
Speed  Limit  Art  without  roRard  for 
regloa^  litferMirc^  v  luch  might  dras- 
UcaUy  ailer  the  effect  of  Uu^  legisiaUoii. 

Under  the  act.  States  *h>ch  do  not. 
within  60  days,  reduce  speed  Imiit^  on  all 
public  high»a>'*  to  S3  miles  per  hour  or 
less  would  Btand  l^)  havp  projects  under 
the  Federal-Aid  Hlfrti\ray  Act  rejected. 
I  oppose  this  iegisiauon  i>ecause  I  am  not 
at  all  ceftM-Ui  uij.l  a:i>  iM-'l  iavtti  will  off- 
.set  the  Imprac  tii  al  disadvantaged  in 
Montana  aad  othei  Western  States. 

In  Montana  whci-e  thero  are  b^tti  long 
stretches  of  flat  cinintry  wlih  inlerniJl- 
tient  steep  grades  bi  mountain  area.«;  no 
one  has  shown  me  where  cars  or  trucks 
operated  for  longer  periods  at  55  miles 
per  hour  are  Roing  to  save  more  fuel 
than  those  -^ame  vehicles  running  at  60 
or  65.  bi  ad<Mtk>n,  I  t)elleve  there  Is  going 
to  be  consklentbly  worse  mileage  gotten 
by  trucks  and  buses  which  need  more 
speed  to  keep  from  having  to  gear  down 
on  grades 

Monlanans  know  full  well  the  absolute 
necessity  of  conserving  fuel — whether  It 
is  to  keep  from  being  stalled  on  a  bar- 
ren Btretcii  of  highway  miles  from 
inciter,  or  to  heat  their  homes  when  the 
outside  tefnperature  !s  20  below.  And, 
especially  as  we  fatre  a  national  crisis, 
CXaC 3481— Part  30 
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they  Bre  willing  to  do  their  part  and 
more  But  I  t>rtleve  H  R  11372  ii«  a  hEisty 
and  improper  fuel  conserrallon  mea.'^ure 
with  defects  that,  in  the  West,  offset  any 
value.  The  wiser  couise  would  be  to  rec- 
ogiiize  regional  differences  arid  needs. 
Unfortunatelj'.  u:>der  the  p.'occdure  of 
su.^pension  of  the  rules  of  the  Hou.-^e.  as 
we  consider  this  bill  today  it  cannot  be 
amended. 

I  liope  the  Senate  uill  resiew  and 
ameiMi  it  to  take  into  account  regional 
differences  such  as  U\ase  of  tiie  West 


DAVID  BEN-GURION  THE  COURA- 
GEOUS EXTRAORDINARY  STATES- 
MAN AND  BUILDER  OF  MODERN 
ISRAEL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NKW   roaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttw;>diiy,  December  4.  1973 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  has 
lost  a  gallant  leader  with  the  passing  of 
David  Ben-Gurlon,  that  brave  nation's 
fii-.st  Prime  Minister. 

And  the  world  has  lost  an  extraordi- 
nary and  respected  statesman. 

?ew  men  in  contemporary  times  have 
made  as  great  a  contribution  to  human 
freedom  and  battled  so  heroically  and 
successfully  against  such  extraordinary 
adversities  as  this  great  leader. 

Ben-Gunon's  unrelenting  quests  for  a 
homeland  for  his  people  and  lasting 
peace  toc>k  varied  forms  His  efforts 
turned  lii--^  dreams  into  reaiiues.  He  was 
a  scholar,  a  .'^killed  political  leader,  and 
a  nation  builder. 

At  an  early  a^'c.  he  was  imbued  with 
his  belief  in  liie  ix>s>ibiiiiy  of  esiablisli- 
ing  a  Jcui'vli  State. 

A  native  of  Plntisk.  Russian  Poiaixl.  he 
was  19  y«>8rb  old  wheii  he  and  Rc\TrRl 
friends  journeyed  to  Palestine  Years 
which  follCTvrpd.  foimd  his  foot"^teps  in 
such  lands  a?  Turkey.  Great  B.'itain, 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  European 
ContiTwnt  as  he  skillfully  labored  and 
organized  for  creation  of  a  new  Promised 
Laud. 

Finally,  on  May  14.  1948,  he  wa^  able 
to  triumpliiUiUy  proclaim  the  birth  of 
today's  free,  modem,  and  proud  Israel. 

As  Premier.  Ben-Gunon  not  only  led 
his  nation  to  virt'iry  in  early  battles  for 
surviyal  and  struggled  to  secure  diplo- 
matic recognitions,  but  he  set  his  fellow 
Israelis  upon  a  course  of  national  devel- 
opment which  won  worldwide  respect. 

Men  and  women  put  forth  old  and  new 
sMlls  as  farmers-soldiers,  technicians, 
and  educators  as  well  as  myriad  other 
efforts  in  a  nation-building  effort  with- 
out historic  parallel.  Under  Ben-Giuion's 
leadership,  Israel  grew  from  a  political 
entity  into  an  enterprise  for  human  dig- 
nity, superbly  ccaioeived  uith  blending 
ingredients  of  ideali.sm  and  practicality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiiroughout  Ben-Gurlon's 
tumultous  lifetime,  his  pursuit  for  schol- 
arship nerer  faltered.  He  authored  more 
than    15   books,   mastered   several  lan- 
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guages,  and  ste^ied  himself  in  philoso- 
phies and  religious  practices. 

He  was.  it  must  \x  said,  not  only  a 
rare  human  being  but  a  complete  man. 

As  the  Now  York  Times'  December  2 
editorial  observed,  this  giant  man  of 
mind  and  ccuiage  believed; 

Abstract  thought  ii;:d  tui.crete  action  were 
interdependent  q\:RlliiP!=  o.'  mankind,  tnex- 
tricsble;  both  v^rr  in*  jjcicstUig.  both  were 
fulfilling. 

Iklr.  Speaker.  \ht  Buffalo  Evening  News 
ediloiial  of  December  3  ^ieds  lui'tLtr 
light  on  Ben-Gurion's  presence  Amoii*; 
us.  At  Muji  pouit.  I  would  like  to  u:clude 
it  wiUi  my  rem^LTks: 

Bi:»;-GT.tiaK — SvMiKK.    of    a    NAitii; 

David  Ben-Gunon  » as  Israe'.  Lf  any  o!ie 
\wav.  cmi  be  ia;d  to  W  the  foti.'ider  o'  a  na- 
xiotL.  he  uas  tiiat  mhn.  Mr.  Bezi-Curton 
rirfi,-r>f^.  oi  the  fiew  land,  be  procalm^  ila 
birth  axul  he  led  ti  &Ji  prune  mu^ister  Uirou^ 
It*  objX}  bLrug^iei.  Eyeii  in  reUrenieijU,  i,^ 
guidiiij;  preieiM;£   Cul.U!iuo<1   u>   be  feit. 

From  tiie  age  uT  13,  wiicn  he  caiae  to 
troubled  Paicitiae  Irom  a  Czarist-ruied  Pol- 
ish U>wu,  Mr.  Beii-Curu>:i  lived  tuid  he^Mad 
to  create  the  hi&tory  at  Israel.  L'JLe  lixe  Bibli- 
cal David.  h£  tou^ht  Lhe  giant«.  kuuggliit^ 
against  tiie  Turks,  LL£  British  biid  tl;^n  Ui» 
Arabs.  "Be.n-Gunor. "  iueans  "son  o'  a  liati 
cub,"  and  tii^l,  loa,  synibolt^ed  tbe  spini  ol 
those  early  pioneers.  As  a  yuur.g  iurm  hkuci. 
he  \^  orlted  im  a  kibbuLK,  lielplii^-  lo  '  inaLe  liia 
desert  bloom."  and  then  he  otersaw  siie 
t rausformatloii  ot  Isratl  iiiU>  a  mi-derii  u.- 
uustrlal  state. 

His  resolute  policies  were  often  subjac;  la 
controversy,  especially  his  preeutpUie  wki  m 
1956.  His  desire  to  triple  the  pcipulatloa  oi 
Israel  mirrtii  buier  Arab  reuientmeu;..  Mr. 
Ben-Otixlan  saw,  hom'ever,  ihat  Israel  «  iiaai 
destiny  wa.s  to  achte-.e  pea.^e  w.'.h  the  Araiia. 
'  Once  we  were  at  peace,  ai.d  **  \iork«d  to- 
gether." he  recalled  recct-'-iy 

Israel  mouri-s  his  death  at  a  iiii^e  uhec  ;; 
aLso  mourii*  the  dead  oI  Uie  latest  Mar  aiad 
when  the  nation  faces  fuxiher  i£\ere  lests 
In  the  face  of  gathering  Arab  niilUary  and 
dtplomatlc  strength.  Israel  as  a  nallon  re- 
tains hts  courage  and  sirengih  of  vTSl.  Thai 
^ir'.t  TTia.y  someday  bring  Uie  final  peace 
Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  envisioned. 


"MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  THE  CASE 
POR  GUN  CONTROL'— NO.  52 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REmSSEST ATUTES 

Tnesdrr-B    Dfcrrr.bcr  "I    1975 

Mr.  HARRLVGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Raymond  Carter  wus  shot  to  death  in 

New  York  City  last  month. 

Five  lines  in  the  New  York  Times  was 
his  epitaph. 

Nothing  can  make  Raymond  Carter's 
deatli  worthwhile:  but  gun  oontroJ  leg- 
islation can  help  prevent  similar  sense- 
less killings. 

Included  below  is  the  November  11 
article  from  the  New  York  Times: 

A  man  fired  five  shots  through  the  glass 
door  of  a  Harlem  tavern  at  570  Lenox  Avenue, 
near  139th  Street,  at  2t30  a.m.,  Irllllng  Ray- 
mond Carter,  42.  of  the  same  address,  and 
sertmtsly  wormdlng  James  Jenrrtngs,  35,  of 
176  West  137th  Street. 
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MINING 


HON.  DICK  ^H(U  P 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIiTATTVES 

Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  SHODP.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  re- 
cently held  public  meeting  In  Thomp- 
son Falls.  Mont,  sponsored  by  the 
Western  Montana  Mining  Association.  I 
received  aeveraJ  written  statements  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
those  in  attendance.  I  would  like  to  share 
these  thoughts  with  my  colleagues  and 
insert  them  to  be  printed  In  the  Record: 

PkBaBNTATtOIf      TO      COIfOKKSSUAl*      SUOCP      AT 

Trompson    Paixs.    Mont,    Notsicbsb    30, 

1973 

CoQgreasnum  Shottp.  lAdles  and  gentle- 
nuLn:  On  beluUf  of  the  Sanders  County 
Cbaptcr  of  the  Western  Montana  MUiUig  Aa- 
Bociatlon  I  am  Art  DettwUea  and  wlah  to 
welcome  you  to  thia  area  again  and  thank 
you  for  your  attention  at  previous  sessions. 

As  you  are  aware,  our  association  has  grown 
from  a  small  group  In  Beaverhead  and  Madi- 
son Counties  to  over  500  active  members  In 
IS  chapters  throughout  the  State  This  sud- 
den growth  was  attributed  to  the  threat  to 
our  way  of  life  by  an  antl-buslness  orien- 
tated State  government  and  legislature,  ad- 
verse federal  regulations  administered  by 
hostile  bureaus  and  adverse  attacks  on  our 
Industry  by  environmental  groups.  The  as- 
sociation has  become  aggressive  in  present- 
ing our  cause  thru  our  lobbyist  and  active 
members.  We  are  continuing  to  grow  and 
erpress  our  right*  thru  voting  and  pub- 
licity. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
several  points  of  Interest  and  concern  to  our 
chapter. 

1  The  wilderness  area  program  continues 
to  remove  land  from  our  use  which  this 
nation  can  not  afford.  We  wish  to  recom- 
mend continued  multiple  use  of  our  lands 
over  an  excessive  lock  up  policy. 

3.  The  1873  mining  law  still  continues  to  b« 
basically  sound  and  neceaaary  for  our  future 
mineral  needs  We  recommend  this  concept 
be  maintained  for  private  ownership  Instead 
of  reverting  to  public  ownership  of  our  min- 
erals. It  can  be  shown  how  mineral  explora- 
tion Is  stifled  In  other  nations  where  this 
task  was  left  up  to  the  goverrunent. 

8.  We  wish  to  ask  you  to  do  everything  In 
your  power  to  help  maintain  a  healthy 
smelter  industry.  If  we  should  lose  our  smelt- 
ers In  this  State  and  other  States,  the  mining 
Industry  will  be  crippled  In  the  same  manner 
the  oil  Industry  U  through  shutdowns  of  re- 
fineries and  a  consequent  fuel  shortage 

4.  This  chapter  and  its  members  strongly 
recommend  return  to  private  gold  ownership 
by  our  cttlSBens.  We  only  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  be  free  to  own  gold  as  other  free  people 
In  the  world  and  not  b«  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens. 

5.  In  addition  we  feel  the  restrictions  by 
our  bureaus  of  issuing  patents  fcr  mineral 
lands  la  wrong.  A  policy  of  allowing  private 
ownership  of  mineral  lands  Is  urged. 

9.  Again  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
attentive  ear  and  becoming  more  aware  of 
our  needs  In  Congress. 

Knute  Kjxkkxksc. 
Thompson  Hall,  liont., 

November  20,  1973. 
Congrwaman    Sboup,    ladlea   and   gentle- 
men: Uy  name  Is  Knute  Klrkeberg.  I  am  a 
miner  and  a  member  of  the  Western  Mon- 
tana Mining  Association. 

Today  we  are  suddenly  aware  of  an  energy 
crisis,  but  bow  many  of  you  are  aware  of  aa 
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Impending  mlnerml  crisis?  Because  of  In- 
creesed  population  and  consumer  rt»m»mt« 
our  mineral  needs  are  rapidly  Increasing  be- 
yond our  reserves.  Nevertheless,  our  Congress 
and  State  legislature  continues  to  lock  up 
land  neoesasLry  for  our  mineral  needs.  The 
WUdemees  Land  Orant  continues  under  the 
direction  of  people  who  do  not  know  and 
care  lees  for  the  Impending  shortage  of 
n\lnerals. 

It  may  be  only  a  warning  but  I  wUb  to 
Impress  upon  my  concern  of  a  minerals  crisis. 

Very  little  Is  known  geologically  of  this 
area  In  Sanders  County.  Considerable  ex- 
ploration has  taken  place  In  the  past  10 
years,  however  little  public  information  la 
available  to  the  geology  and  mineral  po- 
tential in  this  county  on  public  lands.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  crash  program  by  the 
DSOe  to  detail  geoioglc  map  tbU  part  of 
MoolAna  on  a  7^  minute  topographic  map. 
this  should  be  a  valuable  tool  in  pre[>aration 
for  renewed  exploration  when  the  impend- 
ing mineral  shortage  strikes  Time  Is  Impor- 
tant. Remember  lag  time  from  discovery  to 
production  of  mineral  deposits  is  often  3  to  S 
years  under  the  best  circumstances. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  have  the  consumer 
"protected"  on  one  hand  from  Increased 
prices  and  possible  rationing  on  the  other 
with  our  government  sponsored  regulations. 
All  this  while  we  maintain  a  false  price  freeze 
on  metals.  We  cannot  compete  on  the  world 
market  In  this  manner  while  we  know  what 
economic  Isolation  will  do  to  us  Prices  go 
up  on  minerals  because  we  have  a  scarcity. 
If  we  keep  prices  down  artificially  we  stifle 
our  domestic  exploration  and  mineral  de- 
velopment. Let  us  Join  the  free  world  market 
again. 

In  clceing  I  would  like  to  support  the 
statement  of  the  Sanders  County  Chapter  of 
the  Western  Montana  Mining  Association. 

Shoctp  MwMTtsa, 
Thompson  Falls.  Mont.,  Sov.  20,  1973. 
9TATXMKirr — Wtsmuf  Montaxa  Muting 

AaaocxATioN 
Honorable  Congressouui  Dick  Shoup:  The 
Western  Montana  Mining  Association  appre- 
ciates your  meeting  with  the  people  of  San- 
ders County  here  tonight. 

Given  this  opportunity  to  make  represent- 
ative government  work,  our  association  la 
presenting  a  policy  statement  on  the  follow- 
ing items  for  your  consideration: 

I.    aXVSMtTB    BRAaiNO 

We  favor  general  revenue  sharing  and  the 
present  method  of  distribution  to  local  gov- 
ernments. We  hope  that  special  revenue 
sharing  can  be  distributed  under  the  same 
formula.  We  oppose  the  regional  concept  of 
government  in  the  United  States  and'  the 
vanotis  states.  It  tends  to  destroy  the  federal, 
state,  local  government  concept,  but  worse 
yet.  It  gives  people  who  are  not  duly  elected 
by  the  people  too  much  authority  in  decision 
making,  usually  through  rules  and  regula- 
tions—  (not  law). 

2.    CAS    RATIONING 

The  Congress  through  Its  actions,  and  In 
certain  cases  inaction,  created  the  energy 
crisis,  therefore  we  oppose  any  additional 
fuel  tax  reverting  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

S.    rNViaONMINTAI.   P»OT«CTION    ACT 

Far  too  much  power  was  given  this  govern- 
ment agency  by  the  Congress.  We  recom- 
mend that  this  act  be  amended  to: 

A.  Create  a  better  balance  between  the 
oconomy  and  Jobs,  and  the  environment. 

B.  That  the  envlronmentallbts  who  Insti- 
tute legal  action  to  delay  projects,  be  made 
to  furnish  bond  to  help  pay  for  delayed  costs 
on  unsuccessful  cases. 

C.  That  the  agency  be  held  responsible  for 
their    Imsponslble    decisions.     (Example — 
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millions  of  acres  of  forests  destroyed  by  the 
moth  in  Oregon  and  Washington.) 

«.    UXTAL    PKICXS    or    LKAO    AND    ZINC 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  under  Phase  IV 
controls  the  price  of  alnc  at  18.8<  per  lb.. 
while  Canadians  sell  zinc  to  American  con- 
sumers at  0.28«  per  lb  ,  and  South  Amertcans 
receive  0.43<  per  lb.  from  American  consum- 
ers—  while  the  London  metal  price  la  0.50< 
per  lb.  and,  on  Nov.  7tb.  1973,  reached  a3.4< 
per  lb. 

How  can  these  government  policies  be  con- 
ducive to  a  healrhy  mining  Industry  In  the 
United  States  Airh  this  kind  of  fuzry  think- 
ing The  Congre.s.s  Is  creating  a  metal  crisis 
within  the  near  future. 

S.    PtTBIJC    LANDS 

While  federal  law  states  that  the  F<ore8t 
Service  shall  foster  and  encourage  the  pros- 
pecilng.  discovery  and  development  of  min- 
erals on  federal  lands,  In  most  cases  the  op- 
posite la  true  We  need  this  pointed  out  to 
these  administrators  of  the  public  lands. 
(Example — It  took  the  Hledelberg  Mining 
Company  nine  (9)  years  to  get  a  patented 
miu  site  on  Rock  Creek  near  Noxon.) 

e.    BM.  2SS  AND  Hk.  102S4 

Both  of  these  proposed  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion are  very  dangerous  to  the  concept  of 
private  property  rights  We  oppose  both  of 
these  propoised  pieces  of  legislation.  We  rec- 
ommend that  any  legislation  on  land-use 
planning  encompass  the  following: 

1.  Protect  (as  granted  In  the  constitution) 
an  Individual's  right  to  own  property,  and 
that  It  cannot  be  taken  away  from  him  with- 
out proper  procedure  and  Just  comnensatlon. 

3.  Encourage  and  assist  the  states  to  for- 
mulate and  tmolement  land-use  plans. 

3.  Allocate  planning  money  to  the  states 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

4.  That  each  state  be  guaranteed  to  plan 
and  Imnienoent  their  own  land-use  plan  with- 
out federal  dictate,  rules  and  regulations,  or 
domination. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WZSLET  W.  STXARNB, 

Director,  Western  Montana  Mining  As- 
sociation. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  TO  BE 
PRINTED  IN  FLORIDA  FOR  SOUTH- 
EAST AREA 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or  rLORTOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  opening  of  a  new  printing  plant  by 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  publishers  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  Orlando,  Fla.  As  a 
representative  of  central  Florida.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  my  State  will  be  able 
to  receive  this  fine  publication  the  day  it 
Is  published.  I  know  the  benefit  that  all 
the  people  of  Florida  will  derive  from 
this,  and  I  welcome  tliis  addition  to  the 
news  community  of  the  Southeast. 

I  am  enclosing  the  announcement  of 
this  development  which  appeared  re- 
cently In  the  Wall  Street  Journal : 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  39.  1973 1 
Wall  STmkrr  Jou»nal  Plans  Prtntiiio  Plant 

To  Sexve  Sodthxast — FACiLmr  at  Orlando. 

Fla  .  Slatid  por  Opkration  u«  Eajilt   1976, 

Wux  Bk  10th  Printing  Ccntks 

New  York. — Dow  Jones  &  Co..  publisher  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  bought  fl.7  acres  of 
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land  In  Orlaado.  Pla.,  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  printing  plant. 

The  facility  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
late  1974  and  in  operation  early  In  19^75.  Land, 
balMHnft.  and  equipment  costs  will  exceed  92 
million,  the  company  said. 

The  Orlando  plant,  the  10th  Journal  print- 
ing center  tn  the  U.S.,  will  be  used  to  service 
subscribers  In  Florida  and  other  parts  of  the 
SoutBeaflA. 

••We  expet't  the  Orlando  plant  to  make 
prompt,  morning -o<-publlcatton  deltvery  pos- 
sible for  cnir  niany  subscribers  In  Florida  and 
nearby  states,  and  also  to  permit  expansion 
of  Journal  circulation  In  the  Southeast," 
George  W.  Flynn,  Dow  Jones"  vice  president- 
operations,  said,  ■■Sntnrrlbers  In  the  area 
now  have  their  papers  flown  in  from  our 
plants  In  the  Northeast,  and  because  of  the 
disttince  and  sometimes  uncertain  air  and 
postal  service,  delivery  Is  often  delayed  and 
erratic." 

Tbe  Jcmmals  In  the  Ortando  plant  would 
be  printed  throxigh  the  use  of  a  long-range 
f aval  mile  transmission  system  originating. 
«ntter  current  plans.  In  Chlcopee.  Mass.  A 
OosB  Metro  ofTset  press,  capable  of  producing 
BO.tJOO  papers  an  hour,  will  be  Installed  In  the 
new  plant. 

The  plant  will  be  located  In  Orlando  Cen- 
tral Parte,  an  Industrial  development  within 
the  city. 

Dow  Jones  also  publishes  The  National  Ob- 
server. Barron's  financial  weekly,  and  the 
Dow  Jones  News  Service.  A  subsidiary,  Otta- 
way  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishes  12  general- 
circulation  dailies  and  five  Sunday  ne^cs• 
papers. 


PRKSIDENT  MILLARD  FIliAIORE 
OF  BLTFFALO:  STATUARY  HALL 
1<ARK£R  RK.M.^RKS  OF  MR. 
DULSKI 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKi 

OF     M    .V      >       IK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  December  4.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr  Si>eaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  »ith  the  approval  of  leri.slation 
to  authori^.e  uiLatm.-  ijiarkei^  in  uic  Moor 
of  Statuary  Hall  for  location  of  the  desks 
of  nine  former  Members  of  the  Hou!^  of 
Representativp<;  vhn  bf^r.-np  I»TT<idpnt. 

The  HonoiaHr  MUlTirrt  PillmoTT.  who 
serred  tn  the  23d,  25lh,  26th.  and  27th 
Congre-s.se.s  bffore  bproming  our  13th 
President  wn-i  from  th<'  ditrict  I  have 
the  privlleijre  of  representing 

A  Eelf-eda(»i(ed  man,  Millard  Fillmore 
was  apprenticed  to  a  wool  rnr^r  and 
clothdresser  at  the  ape  of  15  He  tanpht 
school  at  Scott,  NY  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1823  He  served  in 
the  New.  Yf)!lc  .State  A^s<  mblv  and  then 
WM  ilcH  t<-d  to  the  U  H  H'nis<  of  Repre- 
sentatives. During  \\\c  Mexii  an  War  he 
commanded  a  corps  of  Home  Oiatxl, 
and  was  New  Vork  State  controller  from 
1848tol£4» 

Elected  to  the  .second  hlRhf<4  office  tn 
the  land  on  the  llrket  \^  ilh  Zachary  Tay- 
lor. Fillmore  -was  «rvrDiTi  In  a."^  Prp^idtnt 
less  than  a  year  and  a  liaJf  later,  upon 
Tajlor's  untimely  deaih 

After  comiikUiiig  Lis  leiin  of  office  iu 
tlie  White  House,  he  return ed  to  Buffalo 
wheie  he  w.t.s  (  huncellor  of  the  Unrrw- 
sity  of  BufTaio  mxMl  ner^umed  his  law  prac- 
tice He  i-  htirted  »t  Porest  Lavm  Cetne- 
tery  m  Ruffalo 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  Is  perhaps  particularly  appropriate 
that  Millard  PTUmore's  markej  should 
be  situated  In  the  Old  House  Chamber. 
as  it  was  during  his  Presaiential  term 
that  the  cornerstone  was  laid  ior  the 
present  location  of  the  House  Chamber. 
and  that  the  first  known  photograph  of 
the  Capitol  was  talcen. 

Ten  million  people  a  year  visit  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  to  see  fb-sthand  the  site  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  their  Govern- 
ment. Historic  Statuary  Hall  always  can 
be  found  filled  with  \'isltors  studying  the 
names  and  statues  of  the  State.'i'  fore- 
most citizens.  It  is  most  fitting  Uiat  't.e 
add  the  markers  for  tiie  nine  Members 
who  also  served  in  the  executive  brai.ch 
and  BO,  In  the  words  of  the  House  report 
accompanying  House  Resolution  605, 
"greatly  Mirich  the  Capitol  itself  and  the 
experiences  of  the  millions  of  .'^inericans 
TTho  \'isit  it." 


STOPPING  PETROLEUM  EXPORTS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 
Monday,  December  3.  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  news 
accounts  of  cor.unmng  U.S.  petroleum 
exports  have  given  rise  to  increasing 
concern  among  my  constituents  who  are 
being  asked  to  reduce  oil  consumption.  At 
a  time  when  tliermostats  are  being  lower- 
ed, automobile  trips  curtailed,  and  the 
possibility  of  gas  rationing  beme  dis- 
cussed, many  a.'ik  vh>  Uie  United  States 
is  supplying  scarce  petroleum  to  others. 

As  Is  pointed  out  m  V.ie  lo'.iowtnc  mate- 
rial from  the  Oi;,.  e  of  Oil  and  Gas  and 
the  Energy  Dlnsion  of  the  Co.«;t  of  Liv- 
ing CouncU.  some  of  the  exiorV^d  crude 
oil  is  r<lurned  to  the  United  St;ite-s  as  a 
refined  product.  Olhe:  petroleum  exports 
are  said  to  be  genuinely  surplus  to  do- 
mestic needs. 

There  is  no  denving  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  Statf  s  does  export 
a  Quantity  of  ot!  at  a  tune  wiien  Ameri- 
can citizens  a:«  beu:g  a.sked  to  do  »-lfh- 
out.  This  is  wronp 

Accordingly.  I  have  introduced  lepi.^- 
lation  to  reqidre  a  ban  on  all  oil  exports 
unless  the  Pre.'^ldent  determines  tliat  the 
particuiaj-  exported  product  is  surpliis 
to  United  StAles  needs.  I  urge  my  col- 
k;asues  an  Uie  House  Baixking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  consideration  of  this 
bill  as  a  matter  o'  priority 

The  report  tn  me  from  the  OfSce  of  Oil 
and  Gas  and  my  bill  are  of  relevance  to 
an  under?tanding  of  this  protilem: 

U.S.  DZPAiXAIiJfT  OF  XHi:  iBTIJiu*.. 

OFFICE  or  Oil.  AKu  Gas, 

Woilitniiton,  D.C. 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Wtmah, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa»}Ungton,  DJC. 

De&s  Mjl  Wtuan:  Tliank  you  for  your  let- 
tor  of  Novembe."  14.  1972.  ooocernlng  exports 
cii  petxoleuxu  ju-oductb. 

We  have  been  iratch;!.^  very  closely  Uie  re- 
ports of  exporU  of  dlsrtllal.ps  The  attached 
news  release  Indicates  the  cjuariUtles  ex- 
ported and  the  receiving  countries. 
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The  shipme-nts  to  Venezuela  and  to  the 
Netherlands  Antilles  represent  oil  moved  to 
these  areas  for  the  purposes  oT  diluting  crude 
oil  to  enable  It  to  be  moved  sti'1  to  reduce  the 
sulphur  ca>ntent  erf  residual  furt  (>!'.  In  each 
case  tt.e  mlxTure  w:;S  mored  ■  the  east  aast 
oX  vhe  tiiuu*d  .Sijiles.  We  t.sw-  no  spe  ,iU 
knowledge  of  the  slilpinent  to  Japiiu.  uui  ils 
small  size  Indicates  It  was  a  special  ulua^aois. 
The  shipments  to  Mexico  follow  a  histori- 
cal pattern  and  are  probably  cross  border 
trade.  The  ehlpments  to  Europe  occurred  In 
the  last  two  months  and  are  of  more  concern. 

It  Is  eBtlmated  that  erpor;«  of  all  trpes 
petroleum  products  d  urine  191?,  wi;i  be  ki^ 
proKlrrmteJy  257.000  B  D  The  Ur.rL«l  S;atfs 
linport«d  appraiLTiately  4  7  -aiD.o.''.  bii-rels 
d&lly  during  ii(7S  »:^  iiHeent  Lbe  Arab  em- 
bargo wouM  iiace  Imported  About  6.i  miutor. 
barrels  per  day  during  197^  Of  the  2" 
B/D  eKported  apiimxlniB'elv  40  p<-:»r.*  Is 
coke  an«l  18  pefxxnt  is  luijricT.ttng  oil  a  sub- 
stantial fraction  Is  residual  fuel  oil  of  wtiich 
much  has  a  high  sulphur  content.  All  these 
latter  commodities  are  surplus  to  the  US.  re- 
quirements. 

Most  of  the  quantities  exported  are  surplus 
to  U.S.  needs  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
product  or  the  erport  foUows  •  hlstoncal 
pattern.  Ue  bcUn  i  U.'^e  exports  sho'^ld  J»e 
continued.  Also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  substantial  net  taiporter  of 
petroleum  and  petroteum  pkroducts  any  deci- 
sion to  restrl"t  exports  should  receive  very 
careful  consideraiion  because  it  would  be  in- 
adrlsable  to  luflte  retaliation. 

The  small  volume  of  exports  of  products 
that  are  apparently  not  surplus  to  U.S.  needs 
have  not  as  yet  reacdwd  a  Tolume  constituting 
a  threat  to  U.S.  supply;  however,  any  ex- 
port of  this  type  for  the  purpose  of  profiteer- 
•.np  stoould  aot  be  permitted.  Although  no 
;>rr>oedure  presently  exists  which  would  per- 
nut  us  to  dUettly  piolilblt  such  exports  wp 
are  revlewtog  the  possibility  of  using  U«e 
Mandatory  Allocation  Program  to  discourage 
such  exports. 

If  anything  further  Is  needed,  please  let 
us  know. 

Sincerely  youra. 

J.  Hoy  GoQDiiAKLS. 
Associate  Director. 


HcATOic  On.  Exports — A  Study  Psxmbb)  bt 
THE  Enescv  Division,  Offkk  or  PitaoK  6r*- 

ciiizATioM  Goer  of  Living  Council 
suiutAsr 

Tlie  available  statistics  combine  No.  3 
heating  oil,  Ho.  4  heating  oil  anri  Ught  dleml 
fuel.  aU  of  which  &re  categorised  to«teUter 
In  the  U.a.  Government  Sched\i!e  -B"  oT 
Classifications.  Statistics  for  No.  2  heating  oil 
are  not  segregated,  within  the  Schedule  "B" 
dBJastOrmtioiB.. 

The  Comparatli*  Analysis  Includes: 

( 1 )  Domestic    ^'^t'llatft    pT-n^^if^^if^^ 

(2)  Volume  of  distillate  reports 

(3)  Sales  valuAof  exports 

(4)  The  awerage  price  per  barrel  of  ex- 
ports 

<5>  Port  of  export 

<6i  DestlTratlon 

The  available  statlsttci  do  not  segregate 
exports  whlA  return  to  tbe  UiUied  Statee 
after  foreign  processing. 

Federal  Regulations  do  not  allow  U.S.  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  the  agency  respoi^.s;b>  for  this 
InformaUosi.  ta  illmlgv  tbe  tdenuty  of  the 
firms  Involved  in  these  trai;sactlons. 

The  export  .statistics  from  1969  through 
August  1973  were  IncItKked  la  this  i«|>art 
in  order  to  coi^pare  the  1973  projection  to 
historical  data. 

An  analysis  of  tbe  available  data  reveals: 
(1)  That  although  projected  1973  totals 
will  more  thnn  doable  1»T1  totals,  a  com- 
parison Including  the  liistortcs.!  i>aae  reveals 
that  1972  was  a  deprasaed  year  m  WD'-.:me  of 
l»*rrels. 
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(3)  Tbat  sUic«  1973  waa  a  depressed  year 
in  volume,  the  1973  Lncreas*  m  oompared 
to  1973  appetixs  to  be  a  retura  to  a  his- 
torical export  level. 

(3)  Tbat  Blnoe  1973  volume*  do  not  ex- 
ceed hlatoricai  volumes,  while  1973  prices 
do.  th^-  1973  volume  appears  to  be  a  coatln- 
nation  of  transactions  with  an  historical 
foundation. 

(4)  That  distillates  amoimt  to  approxi- 
mately 23%  of  the  VS.  refinery  production 
and  tbat  our  annual  export  totals  during  the 
period  studied  range  from  .04%  to  J%  of 
the  distillate  production. 

(6)  Tbat  each  of  the  annual  distillate  ex- 
port totals  for  the  period  studied  are  sub- 
stantially leas  than  an  average  day's  con- 
sumption of  distillates  in  the  VS. 

ANALYSIS:    DISTILLATE    EXPOST    VOLUMES    FROM    1969 
THROUGH  AU6UST  1973  AND  A  PffOJECTION  FOR  THE 
ENTIRE  YEAR  1973 


Y«K 


VolulIM 

(bsrrfb) 


Total 
value 


A»«n(« 
per  barrel 


19S9 1.B9.C5  J6.  567. 645  $3.53 

1970 1.M4.525  4,329,902  3.  DO 

1971 1,«5«,471  7.9W.468  4.25 

1972 441,433  1.7*7.960  «.« 

JtHMry    li     AsfHt 

1973 850.067  4.934.115  5.10 

Ptojaeaofl  1973 1,275.101  7,401.27»  5.aO 


KRCENTAGE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  1973  TO  EACH   OF  THE 
PRECEDING 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

since  our  average  oonsumptlon  of  dlsUl- 
Utes  is  3.730,000  barrels  dally  It  U  readily 
apparent  frotn  the  foregoing  export  statistics 
that  we  are  discussing  a  volume  that  is  more 
than  800.000  barrels  less  than  our  average 
dally  consumption. 

HJl.  11884 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969.  to  prohibit  the  expkort  of  oil 
from  the  United  States  until  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  oil  Is  no  longer  in 
short  supply 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrens  assembled.  That  the  Ex- 
port Admtnlstratton  Act  of  1969  (60  VS.C. 
App.  3401  et  seq.)  Is  tonended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  10  through  14  as  sections  11 
through  16.  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  section  9  the  following: 
"on.  Expoax  PBOHramoN 
"Sec.  10.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (b),  no  oil  may  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  until  the 
President  determines  that  It  Is  not  In  short 
supply  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  on  the  export  of  oil 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  oil  exports  to  Canada  and  Mexico." 


(In  percent] 


YMr 


Votum« 
barrti* 


Total 
value 


DoHw 

av«ra(e 


1973/1 9S» 

69 

113 

164 

1973/1970 

« 

171 

193 

1973/1971..    „       „ 

(8 

94 

136 

W73/1972._ 

2M 

412 

145 

MONTHLY  VOLUME   FOR  JANUARY  AUGUST   1973 


Volume 
barrels 


Averate 

prica 

per  barrel 


January... 

February 

March 

»0'll 

«•» 

uoe ... 

July _„ 

Al«HSt 


256. 61S 

$5.01 

22.495 

6. 66 

4,429 

3.95 

123,012 

6.05 

5,566 

4.43 

196.928 

5.M 

40,926 

5.  a 

20Q.073 

6.73 

PERCENTAGE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  EXPORT  VOLUMES  TO 
DISTILLATE  PRODUCTION 


Av«n«t 

Percent 

percent 

Export 

o<  total 

distmate 

vohimo 

distillates 

of  FVfNMfS 

Year 

barreh 

pfodncod 

1971 .- 

1, 198,471 

0.2 

2Z05 

1972 

448,433 

.04 

22.21 

Jamjary/JuM 

1973 

609.068 

.1 

22.30 

DESHNATION  AND  PORTS  1973  EXPORTS 


Moiilil      Destination,  port 


Votume 


January Mexico.  Galveston.  Tex 

Netttertands   Antilles,   Galveston, 
T«i. 
April Mexico,  Galveston.  TeX- 

Oenmarli.  Port  Arthur,  Tea 

June  ..   ..  Mexico.  («alv«ston.  Tex 

Japan.  Seattle,  Wask 

Aufust Panama,  Port  Arthur.  Tex 

DeniMrk,  Port  Arthur,  Tex 


60,346 
195.812 

113. 647 


128,695 
60,000 
49.228 

148,221 


AMERICA  THE  GENEROUS 

HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHUCH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
c«itly  one  of  my  constituents  sent  me 
the  text  of  an  editorial  broadcast  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Sinclair  of  Toronto.  It  contains 
an  important  message  for  Americans  who 
are  obsessed  and  disheartened  by  our 
present  diflQculties. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  cannot 
rest  on  our  laurels.  But  we  should  not 
paralyze  ourselves  with  guilt  or  pessi- 
mism. America  is  a  great  coimtry.  Let  us 
not  forget  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

America  trx  Oenesoub 

(By   Oordon   Sinclair) 

This  Canadian  thinks  It  is  time  to  speak 

up  for  the  Americans  as  the  most  generous 

and  possibly  the  least  appreciated  people  on 

all  the  earth. 

Germany,  Japan  and.  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Britain  and  Italy  were  lifted  out  of  the  de- 
bris of  war  by  the  Americans  who  poured 
in  bUUons  of  dollars  and  forgave  other  bil- 
lions in  debts.  None  of  these  countries  Is  to- 
day paying  even  the  Interest  on  its  remain- 
ing debts  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  franc  was  In  danger  of  collap- 
sing In  1956,  It  was  the  Americans  who  prop- 
ped It  up,  and  their  reward  was  to  be  insulted 
and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 
I  was  there.  I  saw  it. 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earthquakes. 
It  Is  the  United  States  that  hurries  in  to 
help.  .  .  .  This  spring,  69  American  commu- 
nities (were)  flattened  by  tornadoes.  No- 
body helped. 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  Policy 
pumped  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  Into 
discouraged  countries.  Now  newspapers  In 
those  countries  are  writing  about  the  de- 
cadent, warmongering  Americans. 

I'd  like  to  see  Just  one  of  those  countries 
that    Is    gloating    over    the    erosion    of    the 
United  States  dollar  build  its  own  airplanes. 
Come  on,  let's  hear  It! 
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Does  any  other  country  in  the  world  have 
a  plane  to  equal  the  Boeing  Jujnbo  Jet.  the 
Lockheed  Trtstar  or  the  Douglas  10? 

If  so.  why  don't  they  fly  them?  Why  do 
all  the  International  lines  except  Russia  fly 
American  planes? 

Why  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even 
consider  putting  a  man  or  woman  on  the 
moon? 

You  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy,  and 
you  get  radios.  You  talk  about  German  tech- 
nocracy, and  you  get  automobiles. 

You  talk  about  American  technocracy,  and 
you  find  men  on  the  moon — not  once  but 
several   times — and   safely   home   again. 

You  talk  about  scandals,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans put  theirs  right  In  the  store  window 
for  everybody  to  look  at. 

E^ven  their  draft  dodgers  are  not  pursued 
and  hounded.  They  are  here  on  our  streets, 
and  most  of  them — unless  they  are  breaking 
Canadian  laws — are  getting  American  dol- 
lars from  Ma  and  Pa  at  home  to  spend 
here.  .  .  . 

When  the  railways  of  France.  Germany 
and  India  were  breaking  down  through  age. 
It  was  the  Americans  who  rebuilt  them. 
When  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  went  broke, 
nobody  loaned  it  an  old  caboose.  It  is  still 
broke. 

I  can  name  you  6,000  times  when  the 
Americans  raced  to  the  help  of  other  i>eople 
In  trouble.  Can  you  name  me  even  one  time 
when  someone  else  raced  to  the  Americans 
In  trouble? 

I  don't  think  there  was  outside  help  even 
during  the  Ban  Francisco  earthquake. 

Our  neighbors  have  faced  It  alone,  and 
I'm  one  Canadian  who  is  damned  tired  of 
hearing  them  kicked  around. 

They  wlU  come  out  of  this  thing  with 
their  flag  high.  And  when  they  do,  they 
are  entitled  to  thumb  their  nose  at  the  lands 
that  are  gloating  over  their  present  troubles. 

I  hope  Canada  it;  not  one  of  these. 


E-BONDS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  has  recently  been  sent  to  me 
by  a  constituent  sugge.sting  it  would  be 
of  general  interest.  It  concerns  U^S.  Gov- 
ernment E-bonds. 

Thousands  of  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans are  told  by  the  Federal  Government 
each  year  that  E-bond.s  are  a  good  eco- 
nomic investment.  They  buy  them  ex- 
pecting a  reasonable  return  in  their  re- 
tirement years. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  will  in- 
sert the  article  prepared  by  the  Boston 
Consulting  Group,  an  organization  spe- 
cializing in  management  and  corporate 
consulting  and  planning: 

The  E-Bond  as  an  Investment 

The  E-Bond  Is  the  U.  8.  Savings  Bond  for 
the  average  person.  He  is  l>elcg  mistreated. 
The  E-Bond  Is  represented  as  a  good  Invest- 
ment. It  Is  not.  It  Is  one  of  the  worst.  Busi- 
nesses, banks,  advertising  media  and  busi- 
nessmen are  drafted  to  donate  tlielr  services 
to  plug  E-Bonds  as  a  "good  Investment."  The 
power  of  the  government  Is  used  to  con  the 
common  man.  That  Is  immoral.  It  is  not 
truth  In  advertising. 

E-Bonds  pay  far  less  interest  than  most 
government  bonds.  Tliey  pay  far  lees  than 
the  prime  rate.  They  pay  far  less  than  certifi- 
cates of  deposit.  They  pay  less  than  any  of 
the  Investments  available  to  a  larger  or  more 
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knowledgeable  Investor.  The  E-Bond  appears 
to  be  deliberate  discrimination  against  the 
snuill  Investor. 

There  Is  much  concern  at  present  about 
p>enslons  for  the  average  man.  If  he  cannot 
save  enough  for  his  own  old  age,  then  In- 
evitably he  becomes  dependent  on  corporate 
pension  plans  or  the  government.  If  he  Is 
self-employed,  he  really  has  little  chance  to 
help  himself.  E-Bonds  are  a  natural  way 
for  him  to  save  for  his  retirement  on  his  own 
initiative.  Yet  E-Bonds  pay  less  than  infla- 
tion plus  the  minimum  Income  tax  on  their 
Income.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  be  de- 
pendent on  either  bureaucracy  or  corporate 
largesse  In  retirement. 

Justice  can  be  done.  There  can  be  truth 
In  advertising.  The  E-Bond  could  be  a  good 
Investment.  The  average  man  and  woman 
could  be  permitted  to  provide  for  their 
own  retirement  Income.  Fair  play  and  the 
good  of  the  country  as  well  as  morality  can 
be  served  by  changing  the  E-Bond  to  make 
It  a  good  Investment.  Saving  Instead  of 
spending  is  also  the  most  potent  of  all  wea- 
pons against  Inflation. 

The  E-Bond  should  pay  the  highest  In- 
terest rate  of  any  government  bond  or  gov- 
ernment backed  bond.  Why  not?  Who  de- 
serves It  more  than   the  small   Investor? 

E-Bonds  should  be  tax  exempt  If  they  are 
not  cashed  until  after  retirement  age.  Why 
not?  Is  there  any  reason  to  tax  retirement 
or  pensions? 

There  Is  now  a  limit  to  the  value  of 
E-Bonds  that  can  be  owned  by  a  person.  Its 
Investment  value  Is  limited  to  the  average 
person,  not  the  well-to-do.  E-Bonds  are  reg- 
istered In  the  name  of  the  owner.  E-bonds 
should  be  not  only  the  safest  but  the  best  In- 
vestment for  retirement  in  the  full  meanhig 
of  best  Investment.  They  should  be  the 
cornerstone  of  everyone's  personal  retirement 
planning  to  the  limit  permitted  for  each 
person  by  law.  To  Justify  this,  the  present 
E-Bond  would  require  radical  improvement. 

Perhaps  the  name  as  well  as  the  terms 
of  E-Bonds  should  be  changed.  They  started 
life  as  War  Bonds.  Now  they  are  Retirement 
Bonds.  They  should  be  made  worthy  of  their 
purpose. 

Current  interest  rates   (August  1973) 

Yield 

Percent 

E-Bonds   S>4 

Savings  Bank.  90  day  deposits 5% 

Savings  certlflcates  of  First  Federal  of 
Lowell.  Mass 

Five  Year 7.93 

Six    Year 8.17 

Seven    Year 8.43 

Prime      Rate g^ 

Three  Month  Treasury  Notes 8.  9 

Treasury  4's.    1980  February 7.58 

U.S.  Notes.  6%«/r,  1980  May 7.55 

World  Bank,  4%%,  1980  November 8.05 

FNMA.  6.8'/r,   1975  September 8.22 

AT&T,    8%%,    2000 8.3 

Litton,    8^%,    1976 9,4 

Westinghouse,  8%%.  1996 8.4 

U.S.  Treasury  Notes.  7%%.  May  1974-.     8.7 
BRrcE  D.  Henderson. 


STUDENTS  INITIATE  RECYCLING 
CENTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

or     NEW     VokK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  W.\LSH  Mr  Speaker,  In  this  world 
of  the  three  big  crl.se.s — energ>\  ecology. 
and  economy — it  is  refreshing  to  learn 
that  a  group  of  yoimg  people  have  de- 
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vised  a  project  that  will  do  Its  part  in 
alleviating  those  three  serious  situations. 

The  project  in  question  is  a  recycling 
center  started  by  students  at  the  Cana- 
daigua  Academy  in  the  Ontario  County 
community  of  Canadaigua.  The  center 
was  opened  2  years  ago  and  has  been  a 
total  success. 

That  success  and  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  center  have  been  made 
possible  only  by  student  involvement.  The 
center  is  entirely  student-run.  Residents 
of  the  area,  many  coming  from  as  much 
as  15  or  20  miles  away,  bring  their  paper, 
metal,  and  glass  waste  to  the  miniplant. 
The  students  sort  the  garbage  into  sepa- 
rate containers  and  then  transport  it  to 
larger  factories  and  plants  in  the  area 
where  it  is  recycled. 

The  plants  pay  the  students  for  that 
delivery  and  so  many  have  been  made, 
the  center  has  been  able  to  buy  a  new 
dump  truck. 

The  students  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  initiative  and  resourcefulness. 
It  appears  the  center  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand and  thus  better  serve  the  commu- 
nity. 

Also  to  be  congratulated  are  the  prin- 
cipal of  Canadaigua  Academy,  John  Wil- 
cox, and  the  faculty  adviser  for  the  proj- 
ect, Stephen  Austin,  who  teaches  ecology 
at  the  academy.  They  can  take  a  large 
measure  of  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
project  because  of  their  encouragement 
and  counsel  to  the  students. 


EVERYTHING  YOU  ALWAYS  WANT- 
ED TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS  AND  WERE  AFRAID  TO 
ASK 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

or  n-LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  receiving 
many  requests  from  citizens  in  our  dis- 
tricts asking  for  .suggestions  as  to  what 
individuals  can  dc^  to  ease  the  energy 
shortage.  The  atutude  of  cooperation 
that  I  find  among  the  citizens  of  the 
10th  Illinois  Congressional  District  ts 
inspiring,  and  I  am  sure  that  other  Con- 
gressmen are  recel\1ng  the  same  com- 
ments and  requests,  and  that  they  are 
similarly  inspiring. 

In  order  to  be  .specific,  members  of  my 
staff  and  myself  collaborated  to  prepare 
the  following  document,  wliich  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 

EvtRTTHINC    You    ALWAYS    WANTED    To    KNOW 

About  the  Energy  Crisis  and  Were  Afraid 
To  Ask 

What  Is  the  Energy  Crisis  and  why  does  it 
exist? 

The  "energy  crisis"  Is  a  critical  shortage 
of  the  basic  fuels  needed  to  provide  power 
for  the  machines  that  perform  work  for 
mankind.  Consumption  of  energy  In  the 
United  States  Is  the  highest  in  the  world. 
We  use  35%  of  the  world's  total  energy 
although  we  only  comprise  6%  of  the  world's 
population.  Unfortunately,  energy  demands 
have  been  outpacing  fuel  supplies  for  some 
time,  but  many  persons  have  only  become 
aware  of  this  quite  recently.   As  our   needs 
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for  energy  Increase  or  even  stay  the  same, 
our  supply  of  fuels  Is  either  diminishing  or 
growing  at  an  msufficlent  rate. 

What  are  the  sources  of  energy? 

There  are  numerous  sources  of  energy. 
These  mclude 

FOSSIL  rtnELS   (NON-RENEWABLE) 

OH — One  of  the  most  common  fuel  sources. 

Coal — A  fuel  source  of  which  there  Is  a 
substantial  supply.  Until  the  past  two  dec- 
ades this  was  one  of  the  most  common 
sources  of  energy.  However,  since  coal  burn- 
ing has  a  severe  effect  on  the  environment 
Its  use  has  been  Increasingly  limited. 

Natural  Gas — A  low  polluting  source  of 
energy  but  one  which  has  an  extremely 
limited  supply. 

Propane  Gas — An  artlflclaUy  produced  gas 
which  is  also  in  limited  supply. 

OTHER  ENERGY  SOURCES 

Solar  Energy — This  Is  energy  from  the 
sun.  Since  It  Is  free  and  non -polluting  It  la 
potentially  an  ideal  fuel  source. 

Geothermal  Energy — This  is  produced  by 
natural  heat  created  beneath  the  earth's 
surface  (the  same  type  of  heat  which  creates 
volcanos  and  geysers).  It  results  In  little 
pollution  but  potentially  damaging  effects 
to  the  sub-surface  of  the  earth  are  not  fully 
known. 

Hydro-electric  Power — This  Is  power  cre- 
ated by  water  and  harnessed  through  the  use 
of  dams.  Much  of  our  electricity  Is  produced 
this  way. 

Many  environmentalists  feel  that  it  causes 
damage  to  the  natural  life  cycles  of  many 
flsh  and  animals. 

Nuclear  power — There  are  several  sources 
of  nuclear  energy  that  are  now  in  use  or  are 
being  develo{>ed.  Generally  nuclear  energy  Is 
efficient  and  clean  although  the  fuel  sources 
such  as  Uranium  and  Plutonium  are  rela- 
tively scarce.  Environmentalists  are  con- 
cerned about  the  vast  quantities  of  water 
used  to  cool  traditional  nuclear  plants.  This 
water  Is  often  returned  at  higher  tempera- 
tures which  can  effect  the  ecological  balance 
In  rivers.  Experimental  techniques  such  as 
the  Nuclear  Breeder  Reactor  and  Thermo- 
nuclear fusion  could  eliminate  some  of  these 
problems. 

Chemical  sources — These  Include  fuel  cells, 
commonly  known  as  batteries  where  chemi- 
cal energy  Is  converted  Into  electrical  energy. 
Increasing  use  of  fuel  cells  (e.g.  to  power 
automobiles)  has  been  developing. 

How  can  I  help  conserve  energy? 

Everyone  can  do  their  share  In  conserving 
energy  by  cutting  down  on  unnecessary  en- 
ergy-consuming activities  and  through  better 
utilization  of  existing  sources. 

How  can  I  use  less  energy  in  heating  and 
cooling  my  home? 

A  large  portion  of  all  energy  used  in  the 
United  Slates  Is  consumed  for  heating  and 
cooling  homes  and  offices.  Savings  In  fuel  and 
money  could  be  made  If  the  following  tech- 
niques were  used : 

Cutting  heat  loss  through  insulation — As 
much  as  30  V  of  fuel  costs  are  lost  through 
heat  that  escapes  through  leaks  and  cracks 
in  windows,  doors  and  other  openings.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  Insulation,  weather 
stripping,  use  of  storm  windows,  and  caulk- 
ing. 

Close  fireplace  openings  when  not  In  use. 

Lower  thermostats  to  68  during  the  day  and 
60  at  night. 

To  conserve  air  conditioning  in  the  sum- 
mer, light  fixtures  should  be  turned  off  where 
possible,  draperies  (preferably  light  colored 
to  repeal  sunlight)  should  be  closed,  and 
windows  shaded  from  direct  sunlight  by 
awnings  or  trees. 

How  about  transportation?  Can  use  of 
energy  be  cut  down? 

Americans  are  highly  mobile  people  and 
a  great  amount  of  all  energy  Is  consumed 
by  transportation.  There  are  many  ways  you 
can  help : 
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Porm  car  pools. 

Uae  public  trtmsportatloD  wtiere  possible. 

Switch  to  a  smaller  car.  A  car  welgblng 
S.OOO  lbs.  generally  uses  more  fael  than  a 
compact  car.  Atr  coudlUoAl&g  and  other 
power  accessories  use  up  more  gasoline  en- 
ergy than  cars  wltbout. 

Drive  slower  As  speed  increases,  so  does 
fuel  consunipUon.  The  Increase  la  most  sig- 
nificant at  speeds  oyer  50  MPH  for  autos. 

Do  not  race  your  engine,  accelerate  slowly 
and  ttrm  the  car  off  wbile  waiting  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes. 

Have  your  car  tuned  up  and  air  filter 
changed  periodically  Keep  tires  properly  in- 
flated. 

Do  home  appliances  use  up  much  energy? 
How  can  this  be  helped? 

Home  appliances  use  considerable  energy. 
Americans,  due  to  oar  high  standard  of  !1»- 
ing  and  high  «l«gi'—  at  technology,  have 
more  electrical  and  gaa  powered  appliances 
tlian  any  other  counuy.  The  next  time  you 
uae  an  appliance,  ask  yourself  if  the  job 
could  be  dona  eSectlvely  without.  In  new 
purchases  consider  manual  appliances  (lawn- 
movers,  toothbrushes,  sdasora,  etc.).  Energy 
used  for  major  appllaQc«B  such  as  washers 
and  dishwashers  can  be  conserved  by  wait- 
ing for  full  loads  and  using  cold  water  cycles. 
Oas  powered  appliances  use  less  energy  than 
electrical  ones.  Proet-fxee  and  double  door 
refrigerators  consume  more  energy  than  re- 
frigerators  without  such   conveniences. 

How  else  can  energy  be  saved? 

Fluorescent  lights  are  more  efficient  and 
last  as  much  as  6  times  longer  than  con- 
ventional lighting.  All  non-essential  light- 
ing can  be  restricted. 

Recycling  of  materials  saves  energy  since 
It  takes  less  energy  to  recycle  a  product  such 
as  paper  or  aluminum  than  to  manufacture 
It  originally.  By  buying  recycled  products 
you  are  encouraging  the  cooaervatlon  of  en- 
ergy as  well  as  raw  materials. 

Be  a  discerning  consumer.  Avoid  products 
that  wear  out  quickly  If  a  longer  lasting 
substitute  Is  available.  Avoid  unnecessary 
pM>wer  operated  accessories  on  appliances 
and  automobiles.  Compare  energy  consump- 
tion of  products  you  buy  and  ask  dealers 
and  manufacturers  to  provide  this  infonna- 
tion  for  you. 

!ifan  created  the  energy  crisis  and  man 
can  solve  It — through  his  own  source  of  en- 
ergy—creative energy. 

Investigate  and  support  efforts  to  save  en- 
ergy in  your  community; 

Burning  of  municipal  trash  Is  a  poten- 
tial source  of  heat  and  electricity,  that  U 
currently  being  utilized  In  Europe  and  at 
least  one  TJS.  city. 

Schools,  hospitals  and  other  large  facili- 
ties that  generate  their  own  electricity  can 
recapture  waste  heat  from  the  generating 
process  to  be  utilized  to  heat  its  own  build- 
ings. 

Certain  procedures  are  available  to  con- 
vert organic  wastes  to  gas  and  oil. 

Support  efforts  to  study  development  and 
uae  of  other  sources  of  energy. 

Promote  recycling  efforts  by  t.a icing  news- 
papers and  bottl«*i   'n   recycling  centers. 


08HA 

HON    0    C    FISHER 

or  TzxAS 
IN  THS  HOU6C  OT  aSPRSSBNTATIVZa 

Turrdttv.  Derrmber  4.  1973 

Mr.  FTSHFR.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarits.  I  inchide  a  sec- 
ond In  a  serfei  ot  thrte  articles  on  OSH.^. 
written  by  R.  D  Patrick  Mahoncy.  which 
appeared  in  the  Ifoveniber  7.  1973.  Issue 
of  the  Texas  Tribune.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 
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OSUA 

(By  R.  D.  Patrick  Mahoney) 

The  statement  by  Congressman  Charles 
Thone  {B-Nob  >.  quoted  In  the  Tribune's  Oc- 
tober 17  Occupatlooal  Safety  and  Health  Act 
article,  descrvee  repeating  here;  "It  aeema 
that  most  of  them  (the  Congressmen) 
couldn't  make  a  living  back  home  -.nder  the 
laws  they  passed  when  they  were  back 
here  in  Congress.  I  think  OSHA  might  be 
Exhibit  A  tn  that  regard." 

<3raham  Pitrcell.  icrmer  Democratic  Con- 
greaunan  from  Texas'  Thirteenth  District, 
baa  stated  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Buslneas;  "Hidden  cAclala  wlthm  an 
executive  department  have  worked  their 
m:'itterloua  ways  on  it  (OSHA) .  however,  and 
turned  it  Into  a  moust«r.  We  can  put  a  slop 
to  It.  and  toward  that  end  I  respectfully  urge 
tnla  subcommittee  to  move  with  all  haste." 

Bob  Price.  Republican  Congressman  from 
Texas'  Eighteenth  District  who  originally 
voted  for  06HA.  later  reversed  himself  and 
testified  against  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  on  behalf  of  some  eighteen  oil 
and  gas  companies  representing  several  tfaou- 
.sand  small  busln«aamen.  It  was  bis  conten- 
tion that  the  ;:ountle8e  regulations  listed  In 
OSHA  would  cause  severe  unemployment 
and  costly  expendlttires  by  small  businesses 
In  efforts  to  comply  with  regtilatlons — regu- 
lations which  represented  an  almost  total 
lack  of  knowledge  of  business  operations  ou 
the  part  o*  the  admin Letra tors  and  enforcers. 

Price  further  stated,  referring  to  the  men 
he  represented;  "These  men  know  more  In 
Ave  minutes  about  the  requirements  tnan 
some  of  these  field  men  that  OSHA  Is  sending 
out  that  are  Inexperienced,  yet  are  threaten- 
ing these  people  with  regulations  In  a  rude 
manner." 

The  prohibitive  cost  of  refurbishing  oU 
equipment  to  conform  to  OSHA  standards  is 
best  Illustrated  by  an  examination  of  one 
parUcular  OSHA  regulation.  This  secUon  re- 
quires that  all  cast  Iron  valves  on  oil  storage 
tanks  be  replaced  with  steel  valves  Compli- 
ance with  this  regulation  would  mean  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  valves 
would  have  to  b«  replaced — at  a  cost  esti- 
mated by  Congressman  Price  of  from  910  to 
910.000  for  each  valve — despite  the  fact  that 
these  parts  have  absolutely  no  bearing  on 
safety. 

The  moBt  damning  testimony  on  the  Oc- 
cupauonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  came  on 
June  21,  1973.  when  there  appeared  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
Charles  A  Bade,  president  of  the  Missouri 
OU  Jobbers  Association;  Gregg  Potvln,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  OU  Jobbers 
Council;  and  Lewis  Barbe.  then  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  1x388  Control  Division  of  Hous- 
ton General  Insurance  Company  in  Port 
Worth. 

Barbe's  testimony,  dealing  with  conclu- 
sions gathered  both  from  painstaking  per- 
sonal research  and  from  a  safety  expert,  was 
particularly  Incrlmiruktlng.  Bade's  Oil  Job- 
bers Council  represented  75 'i  of  all  fuel 
oU  sales  and  one-third  of  all  auto- 
motive gasoline  sales  In  America.  On  behalf 
of  all  the  small  businessmen — numbering 
safx>s  15«.000 — Bade  commended  the  chair- 
man ot  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bus- 
iness for  "leading  this  move  to  protect  the 
natton'S  small  businessmen  against  the  un- 
warranted and  ruinously  expensive  requlre- 
trtents  of  the  Occujjatlonal  Safety  and  Health 
.Administration  requirements." 

Bade  noted  that  under  the  mandate  of 
OSHA.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  to  set 
safety  standards  as  promulgated  by  a  na- 
tionally recognised  standards-producing  or- 
ganlzatloD  such  as  the  National  Plrs  Protec- 
tion Association.  The  NPPA  bad  Issued  stand- 
ards wbicb  Bade  and  those  be  represented 
had  lollowed  to  the  letter 
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Bade  cited  OSHA  regulations  which  not 
only  contradicted  previous  national  stand- 
ards— such  as  those  of  the  NFPA — but  which 
also  would  resvilt  in  the  closure  of  oil  storage 
plants  or  bulk  plants  located  through  mld- 
Amerlca  and  the  South. 

In  Bade's  plant  alone,  according  to  Counsel 
Potvln.  compliance  with  the  regulations 
"would  necessitate  bis  moving  his  entire 
plant  and  building  a  new  one,  euid  It  would 
cost  not  less  than  (40,000.  As  a  somewhat 
typical  small  jobber.  I  think  that  gives  you 
a  grasp  of  the  order  of  magnitude  we  are 
talking  about  here." 

Then  It  was  Barbe's  turn.  His  testimony — 
as  an  Insurance  man — was  particularly  ger- 
mane because  It  has  been  the  Insurance 
companies  which  have  had  to  pay  for  the 
small  businessmen's  Iot;.ses  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  OSHA  regulations.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  here  that  in  his  research.  Barbe  dis- 
covered that  51  standards — with  which  OSHA 
stated  small  businesses  must  comply — were 
not  available.  In  fact,  Barbe  noted,  when 
Senator  Curtis  of  Nebraska  (who  had  ac- 
cess to  the  entire  facilities  of  the  Library 
of  Congress)  began  to  look  for  the  regula- 
tions, he  came  back  with  a  stack  of  OSHA 
standards  48  Inches  high.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  which  Is  responsible  for  retaining 
every  regulation  that  ever  originated  in  gov- 
ernment, could  only  come  up  with  two- 
thirds  of  them.  In  fact,  one  of  the  OSHA 
standards  had  been  out  of  print  since  10301 

Barbe  further  observed:  "The  law  includes 
all  small  business  people,  but  It  does  not 
include  the  federal  government.  When  we 
made  these  points  that  the  Depai^tment  of 
Labor,  the  Poet  Office  Department,  the  fed- 
eral buildings.  8knd  all  these  buildings,  do 
not  comply  with  the  federal  laws,  the  small 
business  people  reacted  very  strongly  In  that 
they  have  a  police  state  telling  them  what  to 
do  but  they  don't  even  comply  with  the  laws 
themselves." 

Barbe's  statement  Is  quite  accurate.  In  the 
spring  and  snmmer  of  1972.  visitors  to  the 
Cannon  House  OfBce  Building  noticed  the 
complete  lack  of  propriety  and  safety  as 
vporkers  sand-blasted  the  Congressional  Of- 
fice Building — with  no  guard  rails,  as  work- 
men stood  on  wooden  planks  with  question- 
able rope  support  and  afforded  practically  no 
protection  to  either  pedestrians  or  automo- 
bUee  from  the  filthy  sand  permeating  the  air. 

The  cafeteria  In  the  Longworth  House  Of- 
fice Building  basement  has  some  qviestlon- 
able  health  standards  of  Its  own:  It's  often  a 
standoff  to  see  who  gets  more  food,  the 
cockroaches  or  the  customers. 

Subpart  J.  Section  1910.141  (c)  (II)  of  the 
OSHA  regulations  states:  "Toilet  facilities  so 
located  that  employees  must  use  more  than 
one  fioor-to-floor  flight  of  stairs  to  or  from 
them  are  not  considered  readily  accessible."  If 
an  agent  from  OSHA  were  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  he  would  have  to  come 
back  with  penalty  papers  In  hand,  as  em- 
ployees there  must  make  U  up  or  down  two 
flights  of  stairs. 

Barbe's  excerpts  continued:  "An  en^ployer 
does  not  have  a  chance  to  face  his  accusers. 
Under  the  Department  of  Labor  money.  I 
teach  for  the  University  of  Minnesota.  I  teach 
basically  union  employees.  I  do  not  and  have 
not  received  money  to  teach  small  busi- 
nesses .  .  .  We  do  this  at  our  ovm  cost  and 
raise  our  own  funds.  But  the  Department  of 
Labor  grants  money  to  train  union  em- 
ployees and  provides  the  materials  to  teach 
an  employee  basically  how  to  file  a  complaint 
In  secrecy  against  his  employer  This  Is  not 
right  .  .  .  We  requested  copies  of  the  train- 
ing material  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  what  they  gave  to  tbetr  inspectors  and 
how  to  Interpret  these  standards.  They  de- 
nied us  tbis  material  .  .  .  said  It  was  secret 
aud  eonlldentlal.  If  I  or  any  other  safety 
engineer  recommended  a  change  In  work 
euvtronment.   It   is   basic,   fundamental   and 
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primary  that  we  would  do  a  system  safety 
cost  analysis.  Why  didn't  the  Department  of 
Labor  do  such  a  study  when  they  knew  it 
was  part  of  the  recognized  safety  procedure? 

"As  an  explicit  example,  take  the  regu- 
lation on  toilet  seats.  The  cost  to  change 
toilet  seats  h8is  not  been  rescinded  and  will 
cost  us  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  (Ed. 
note:  This  regulation  states  that  all  toilet 
seats  that  are  round  must  be  changed  to 
those  with  open  fronts.)  I  personally  was 
told  by  underwriters  at  Lloyds  of  London 
that  they  cannot  insure  8igalnst  the  whUns 
of  the  law  enforcement  officials  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

"There  is  a  purposeful,  willful,  malicious 
Infiatlon  of  the  accident  statistics  to  Indict 
business  and  industry.  If  a  girl  who  is  work- 
ing in  an  office  cuts  her  finger  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  she  cannot  use  that  finger  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  the  employer  has  to  fill  out  a 
supplemental  form,  post  it  to  a  log,  and  post 
that  to  a  summary. 

"Last,  but  not  least,  why  does  the  area 
director  In  Dallas  make  press  releases  and 
call  a  TV  news  Interview  two  days  before  the 
employer  even  receives  his  citation?  Does 
not  this  destroy  confidence  In  the  law  for 
small  businesses  .  .  .?" 

In  the  first  of  his  series  of  articles  on 
OSHA.  mention  was  made  of  the  Big  Brother 
tactic  of  "two  steps  forward  and  one  back- 
ward." Perhaps  legislators  should  recall  the 
Justified  pleading  of  Barbe  in  his  concluding 
testimony  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business:  "Therefore,  gentlemen, 
please  stop  what  is  going  on  and  let's  all 
take  two  steps  backward  and  abolish  what 
we  have  done.  And  then  take  one  step  for- 
ward and  redo  everything  with  logic  and 
reason.  In  other  words,  stop  what  Is  going  on 
and  go  back  and  do  It  correctly  and  fairly 
with  common  sense." 

Enter  from  stage  left,  the  personages  from 
Washington  who  administer  OSHA — the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Chairman  of  the  Review  Com- 
mission. First.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  OSHA  George  C.  Guenther.  who  attempt- 
ing to  rebut  400  pages  of  opposing  testimony, 
stated:  "This  la  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get 
across  to  people,  the  approach  that  is  low 
key.  responsible,  reasonable,  helpful,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  the  point  that  the  Wll- 
llams-Stelger  Act  Is  here  to  stay  and  em- 
ployers must  make  It  their  business  to  be- 
come more  familiar  ...  as  cases  are  con- 
tested, if  they  are — and  as  Chairman  Moran 
has  observed.  95 'r  of  the  citations  have  not 
been  contested  by  employers;  only  5%  to 
date  have  been  contested — when  they  are 
contested,  adjustments  may  be  made  In  the 
penalties." 

Then,  appearing  from  the  wings  to  upstage 
Guenther.  was  his  close  friend  from  their 
old  days  together  in  the  Labor  Department, 
Chairman  Robert  D.  Moran  of  the  OSHA  Re- 
view Commission.  He  piously  delivered  his 
version:  "As  you  know  the  Review  Commis- 
sion's role  under  the  Act  is  strictly  adjudi- 
catory. We  do  not  conduct,  initial,  or  order 
any  Inspections  or  workplaces.  We  are  a  court. 
We  have  no  control  over  either  the  kind  or 
number  of  cases  that  come  to  us  for  de- 
cision." 

Three  pages  later,  Moran  cited  the  Impor- 
tant case  of  a  Newport  Beach.  California, 
boatyard  owner  which  the  Commission  "ad- 
judicated": "I  am  sure  his  case  demonstrates 
that  the  Review  Commission  procedures  are 
not  so  onerous  that  they  prevent  a  small 
buslnessnvan  from  obtaining  justice  when  he 
feels  he  has  been  wronged  by  an  OSHA  In- 
spection. Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  em- 
ployers have  very  substantial  rights  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  They 
are  assured  of  due  process  of  law  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceeding." 

A  cloeer  examination  of  the  case  of  Blackle 
Oadarian.  the  boetyard  owner  in  Newport 
Beach,  reveals  that  he  was  cited  because  he 
didn't  have  a  ladder  naUed  to  his  dock.  The 
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Inspector  who  penalized  him  didn't  even 
have  a  copy  of  the  federal  regulation  Gadar- 
lan  violated — nor  were  any  available. 

Concerning  the  95%  of  the  small  business- 
men who  don't  appeal  the  decisions  of  the 
OSHA  Inspectors,  the  following  testimony  of 
Walter  Gerson,  Director,  Government  Rela- 
tions for  the  National  Association  of  Plumb- 
ing-Heating-Cooling. Is  quite  revealing: 

"On  one  day  we  are  told  all  about  the  ap- 
peals procedure  that  must  be  employed  by  a 
contractor  who  feels  that  he  has  been  un- 
fairly cited.  On  the  same  day  we  receive  a 
news  release  from  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission  In  which 
Chairman  Robert  D.  Moran  triumphantly 
proclaims  that  of  25,000  employers  who  have 
been  cited,  95%  have  voluntarily  paid  the 
proposed  penalty.  He  goes  on  to  cite  this  as 
proof  of  the  fairness  of  the  Review  Com- 
mission's fair  handling.  We  choose  to  believe 
that  the  fact  that  more  firms  do  not  appeal  is 
a  function  of  their  total  confusion  and  de- 
spair. Certainly  this  is  analogous  to  a  local 
traffic  court,  where  one  rarely  wins.  Let's  not 
credit  the  Review  Commission  with  this  phe- 
nomenon. During  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  proposed  penalties  have 
amounted  to  a  cool  $1,711,995.  representing 
75,864  alleged  violations  In  18,449  citations." 

This  phase  closes  as  the  nightmare  of 
OSHA  slowly  reaches  the  lesser  but  still 
bothersome  stage  of  Insomnia. 


MR.  FORD  AND  THE  EMOLUMENTS 
CLAUSE 


HON,  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  about  whether  the 
emoluments  clause  of  the  Constitution — 
article  I,  section  6 — will  bar  Gerald  R. 
Ford  from  assuming  the  Vice -Presidency 
if  confirmed  by  Congress. 

This  term.  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
93-136.  effective  October  24.  1973,  which 
raised  certain  civil  service  retirement 
benefits  for  Federal  employees,  including 
the  Vice  President.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Library  of  Congress  that 
Public  Law  93-136  probably  constitutes 
an  "emolument"  within  the  meaning  of 
article  I.  section  6. 

The  crucial  question  is  therefore 
whether  Mr.  Ford,  if  confirmed,  will  have 
been  "appointed  to  any  civil  office  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States" 
within  l.he  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Since  the  confirmation  vote  on  Mr. 
Ford  is  scheduled  for  Tliursday,  I  re- 
spectfully draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  following  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
tional question  by  Prof.  Barbara  Under- 
wood of  the  Yale  Law  School  Tliis  anal- 
ysis Indicates  that  the  Constitution  may 
well  bar  Mr.  Ford  from  becoming  Vice 
President,  at  least  without  remedial  leg- 
islation to  nullify  the  Increasd  emolu- 
ment. 

The  analysis  follows : 

IMPLICATIONS   or   EMOLUMENT   CLATTSE   TO   THE 

Omcz  OF  THE  Vice  President 
The  nomination  of  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  barred  by  Article  I,  Section  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution, at  least  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
remedy  the  difficulty.  That  clause  provides: 
No  Senators  or  Representatives  shall,  dur- 
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Ing  the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  Office  vmder  the  Au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
having  been  encreased  diu"lug  such  time;  .  .  . 

The  Congress  Increased  the  emoluments  of 
the  Vice  Presidency  In  P.L.  93-136  which 
became  effective  on  October  24.  1973.  Accord- 
ingly, the  clause  quoted  above  on  its  face 
bars  Congressman  Ford,  and  every  other 
Congressman  or  Senator,  from  being  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  during  his  or  her  pres- 
ent term  In  the  legislature.  It  may  be  that 
the  constitutional  prohibition  can  be  avoided 
by  legislative  action  repealing  the  Increase 
In  benefits;  after  such  a  repeal.  It  is  argu- 
able, though  not  clear,  that  the  office  of  the 
Vice  Presidency  would  not  be  one  whose 
emoluments  have  been  Increased  during  the 
present  term.' 

First,  a  Vice  President  selected  In  the 
manner  set  forth  In  the  25th  Amendment  Is 
"appointed"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
clause.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  clause 
was  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  legis- 
lature; the  term  "separation  of  powers"  was 
invoked  In  the  debates.  The  Pramers  sought 
to  avoid  the  risk  that  Congressmen  or  Sena- 
tors might  tailor  their  votes  to  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes,  In  an  effort  to  obtain  desirable 
appointments  for  themselves.  That  risk 
obviously  has  no  application  to  an  office 
which  Is  filled,  by  elections,  as  the  Vice 
Presidency  ordinarily  is.  Now  that  the  Vice 
President  may  be  selected  by  the  President 
rather  than  by  the  electorate,  however,  the 
office  becomes  a  prize  within  the  power  of  the 
Executive  to  confer,  presenting  precisely  the 
same  threat  to  legislative  independence  as 
any  other  appointed  office. 

It  is  true  that  the  25th  Amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  "nominate" 
rather  than  "appoint"  the  Vice  President, 
subject  to  confirmation  of  the  nominee  by  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Never- 
theless, the  Presidents  role  In  this  process 
Is  precisely  the  same  as  his  role  In  the 
selection  of  ambassadors  and  other  officers 
who  are  universally  regarded  as  '"appHDlnted": 
the  President  makes  the  initial  selection, 
and  that  selection  is  subject  to  legislative 
approval.  While  the  President's  selections 
must  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  In  the  case  of  the  Vice  President,  and 
by  2,3  of  the  Senate  In  the  case  of  other 
officers,  that  difference  does  not  change  the 
character  of  the  President's  role  in  the 
selection  process. 

Second,  the  Vice  Presidency  Is  a  "civil 
office"  within  the  meaning  of  "the  clause.  If 
the  clause  said  simply  "any  Office  under  the 
Authority  of  the  United  States  "  there  oould 
be  no  question  about  its  application  to  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President.  '"Any  Office"  is 
the  term  used  in  the  secono  part  of  Article  I, 
Section  6;  that  part  bars  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  holding  "any  Office  under  the 
United  States"  while  they  are  also  serving 
in  Congress.  TTiat  prohibition  surely  applies 
to  the  Vice  Presidency  and  the  Presidency, 
as  well  as  to  any  other  office. 

But  while  the  bar  on  simultaneous  service 
extends  to  "any  Office",  the  bar  on  subse- 
quent service  in  a  new  or  Improved  office 
extends  only  to  "any  civil  Office."  The  prob- 
lem, then  is  to  determine  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  that  limitation.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  clause  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  the  limitation  was  designed  to  exclude 
military  officers.  The  clause  represented  a 
compromise.  Some  partlclpanu  In  the  debates 


'  Literally,  of  course.  It  would  be  the  case 
that  the  emolument  had  been  first  Increased 
and  then  decreased.  It  seems  fair  to  charac- 
terize that  sequence  of  events,  however,  as 
an  absence  of  needed  change,  but  In  the  ab- 
sence of  legislative  action  repealing  the  In- 
crease in  benefits,  the  constitutional  bar  is 
plainly  applicable. 
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waotM  to  b*r  le^latora  froc.  "»ny  OfBce." 
and  to  naak«  tlie  bar  absoKite  (or  a  Oxetf 
period  of  time  after  the  end  of  the  legislator's 
term  Others  wanted  no  bar  at  an,  for  fear 
that  It  wooM  daprtre  the  nation  of  the  serr- 
ices  of  Its  most  qnaltfled  leaden  at  come 
critical  time.  The  result  was  a  llmtted  bar, 
leaving  legtstaton  free  to  tak-  any  military 
offlce  at  all.  becaase  the  new  nation's  military 
needs  were  glfeii  the  hl^eet  prtorlty:  the 
clause  also  left  legislators  free  to  take  any 
non -military  otBce.  so  long  as  that  offlce 
was  not  either  newly  created  or  newly 
enriched. 

Wo  contrary  conclnslon  Is  saggested  by  the 
tue  of  the  term  ""citU  Officers"  in  Article  n. 
Section  4.  That  clause  provides  fbr  Impeach- 
ment and  conviction  of  "the  President,  Vice 
President,  and  all  clvtl  Officers  of  the  United 
States."  The  enumeration  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  Prealdent  was  arruabty  redun- 
dant even  at  the  time  that  it  was  written,  and 
made  simply  to  avoid  amblgralty.  Alterna- 
tively. It  Is  likely  that  the  term  "clvU  Officers- 
connoted  to  the  Pramers  one  who  held  an 
appointed  rather  than  an  elective  office.  For 
purposes  of  the  Impeachment  clause.  It  was 
one  thing  to  provide  a  method  by  which 
Congress  could  remove  appointed  officer,  and 
another  matter,  worthy  of  explicit  state- 
ment, to  authorize  Congress  to  remove  aa 
officer  who  had  been  selected  by  the  electoral 
process  Accordtngly.  the  term  "civil  Officer" 
may  not  have  Included  the  Vice  President  at 

•  time  when  he  could  not  be  appointed    But 

•  Vice  President  who  ts  apxiotnted  Is  thereby 
brought  sqaarely  within  even  this  limited 
reading  of  the  orlelr-.a;  understandtnc  of  the 
term. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— Vm 


-T'l;  n  can  only  be  at- 
■v.y   avenues  through 


HON    JONATH.AN  B    RINCH.^.M 

or  Niw   ToajL 
IK  TH£  HOOSB  OP  RJEFBHaBNTATIVBa 

Tit^sdav.  December  4.  tf73 

V!r     y>:sr,ti\u     Mr     Speaker,    the 

«•!    f-. -■?>.•■    ic:!a::x  ■.•;     ;.s-inds  of   jjeople 

each  year  oy  naj 
tnhuU'd  -fi  'J  f  ■ 
whi<  h  -t-^-if  -i/'-rKi^ms  may  be  obtained. 
Lar^e  ^uii  iiidnti/acturers  are  not  the 
only  ones  profiting  Iroia  the  handgun 
sales  epidemic.  Petty  crkninAU  are  find- 
ing the  street  comer  gunrunning  enter- 
prise hlshly  lucrative  tn  the  quest  for 
the  qtilcJi  buck  An  article  tn  the  Decem- 
ber 3  New  Y.>r'<  1  unf*  reveals  the  futile 
pff.-rt'^  ■:>{  iiif  .N>w  V  ■.ft  Police  Depart- 
nient  '*^  -"nd  the  Illegal  gtm  trade  ahaent 
f>Tl*'rn!  grm  control  legtalatioa. 
The  article  f  oUowa  : 

lLJ.Kt.uU.    V(«aKrT    IM    PVTOLS    POOITD 

uanuiiMa   Uima 
yUy  Mlf«i«ri   T.   Kaufman) 

■taCB  of  gunruBoers  are  selling  thousands 
of  dbmtip  ptototo  here  tn  a  lucrative  black 
market  that  aeeor^tng  to  a  recent  study.  Is 
nouitshlng  in  bmn  afid  on  street  comen  of 
tbedty, 

TTi*  lT»ftrms  are  for  the  most  part  pur- 
chaM^J  "  'arge  lots  tn  four  Soutbem  states 
at  prK-»-«  '-uigiag  from  US  to  (38  each.  They 
ar»  sold  1  H«w  York  City,  which  has  the 
mooi  suLr.^ent  gun  law«  In  the  country,  for 
•90  to  $160 

In  an  attempt  to  stop,  ov  at  least  leaeeu, 
the  fkyw  of  soeli  Illegal  weapons,  the  PoUce 
Department  foor  weeks  ago  aetabUsbed  a 
special  gun  aqtuMl.  Its  nndsrcover  opara- 
tlvea  are  mifieiiOy  "maklzig  lraj«~  on  the 
■t^H-ui     »t»».rr«vr»-   to  trace  and  break   the 
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small  and  apparently  Indepeiideut  guniun- 
nlng  bands. 

I'he  scale  of  the  problems  here  Is  sketched 
out  in  the  statistics  of  Project  Idenuaca^ 
tlon.  the  Just -completed  study  la  which  the 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau  oX  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  traced  the  origins  of 
1.2S4  pistols  confiscated  by  the  police  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  arrests  made 
since   last   August. 

Of  this  group,  the  Federal  agents  fouixi 
that  053  had  been  purchased  IQ  other  states, 
eight  had  been  bought  Ln  other  countries 
and  343  were  stolen  from  owners,  daalers  or 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country. 

Of  those  coming  from  other  states,  <83,  or 

09  per  cent,  were  t>ought  from  llrnnsed  gun 
dealers  In  Flartda.  Georgia.  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  Almost  all  of  these  were  so- 
caned  Saturday-night  «[mm-'>'» — the  cheaply 
made  cast-metal  pistols  whose  manufacuu« 
and  sale  la  Illegal  In  New  York  City. 

According  to  Uayor  Lindsay,  long  an  ad- 
vocate of  tightened  Federal  gun  controls. 
the  proliferation  of  such  pistols  here  through 
Illicit  channels  has  paralleled  a  tremendous 
increase  In  the  criminal  use  of  such  weapons. 
It  was  the  Mayor  who  requested  the  Federal 
agency  to  do  the  gun-tracing  study. 

The  Ilayor's  offlce  reports  th.it  In  I960  only 

10  per  cent  of  the  city's  total  of  390  homi- 
cides Involved  pistols.  Twelve  years  later  the 
number  of  homicides  had  grown  to  1,891  and 
the  percentage  Involving  handguns  to  49. 

No  one  knows  Just  how  many  pistols  there 
are  In  the  city.  The  Treasury  Department 
estimates  18  million,  Init  other  police  and 
City  Hall  guesses  range  downward  to  350.000 

Whatever  the  total  is.  38000  belong  to 
permlt-botdera  who.  after  acreenlng  and  m- 
vesUgatton.  have  been  licensed  by  the  police. 
The  rest  are  Illegally  owned. 
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How  thsae  unregistered  guns  got  here  and 
are  continuing  to  get  here  can  be  seen  In 
the  case  hJstosT  of  ooe  gunrunning  ring  that. 
aecanUng  to  FsOaral  oOclals.  transported 
3.«M  platols  to  the  New  York  area  between 
February  and  Octolier  of  last  year  Authori- 
ties estimate  that  the  nine-member  ring 
realized  close  to  (300.000  in  profits  from  this 
interstate  bootlegging  and  sale. 

Twenty-five  of  the  guns  sold  here  by  this 
ring  have  been  conflarated  by  the  police  here 
from  men  they  have  arrested  These  weapons 
have  been  linked  to  one  murder,  two  at- 
tempted munlet*,  aa  assault  on  a  poitoefnan 
and  a  doaen  amied  rohherles. 

The  Kderal  and  city  police  agents  who 
help>ed  smash  this  band  said  that  Its  opera- 
tion began  In  Oreenvine.  S  C. 

There,  according  to  the  authorities,  four 
realdenu  ot  South  Carolina  who  had  been 
recruited  for  the  ring  made  weekly  purchases 
of  cheap  J8-caUber  pistols  frotn  Rufus 
Roberta,  a  dealer  licensed  to  aeU  weapons 
under  a  lOM  Pedeval  law. 

South  Carolina  Is  oos  of  il  states  that 
require  no  permit  or  lloense  to  bey  a  pistol. 
It  Is  perfectly  legal  in  theae  stotes  for  peo- 
ple to  carry  handguns  strapped  to  their 
waist  tn  plain  view  and  in  Vermont  It  ts  legal 
to  carry  a  oonoealed  weapon  with  no  11- 
cenalng  requirement. 

Howeesr.  under  tl.e  I94S  Federal  law.  a 
purchaser  of  a  handgun  anywtMre  Ln  the 
United  Statea  is  obliged  to  sign  Foraa  447S. 
dedanng  that  he  Is  not  an  alooholie  or  a 
felon  and  has  no  history  of  mental  lllrtuss 

He  must  also  show  Identification  proving 
him  to  t>e  a  resident  at  ibm  state,  btit  ao 
check  la  ma<la  on  the  buyer  aad  no  finger 
prints  are  taken.  The  form  ts  merely  slgued 
at  the  gun  shop  at  the  time  of  purebasa. 

The  four  South  Carotlaiana  slfnatf  flueh 
declaratUma  as  they  made  weekly  pe-rhesfo 
of  as  many  as  flOO  Saturday  ni«!  '^  ^>^iftui 
Despite  the  large  numWr  of  nun*  u'  <-r>  wm 
iMHhtng   Ulsgal  about    ...■«•    ^  ■<»    yujv-rr 
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when  the  buyers  transferred  the  guns  to 
two  men  in  NorUi  Carolina,  they  violated 
Fsderal  statutes.  Theae  laws  were  again 
broken  when  the  men  la  Nocth  Carcdlna 
trucked  the  weapons  to  three  men  in  the 
South  Bronx,  who  sold  the  guna  on  the 
street. 

aiMiUAK  ASBsars  crrxo 
These  three.  Identified  as  Edwin  Acedado. 
Jose  Antoolo  Ruearlo  and  Oerman  Rosarlo, 
were  the  alleged  mastermmds  of  the  rings 
Along  with  the  Southerners  they  were  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Federal 
gun  law  and  sentenced  to  five  years  tn  pris- 
on. 

Tha  ease  was  cited  as  typical  by  Michael 
I*P*rch.  special  agent  In  charge  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alootool.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  unit 
liere  He  saJd  that  arrests  of  similar  rings 
were  running  about  30  a  month  here 

Aa  to  wtio  Is  buj'lng  such  weapons.  Deputy 
Inspector  Rol>ert  J.  Howe  of  the  police  In- 
telligence division,  said:  "It  Is  fashionable 
In  some  areas  of  the  city  to  have  guns.  It's 
not  Just  the  criminal  element,  but  also  peo- 
ple who  think  that  everyone  around  them 
has  guns  and  feel  ihey  need  something  for 
protection.  ■ 

Steven  Bni).  an  assistant  to  Mayor  Lindsay 
who  Is  City  Hall's  resident  expert  on  guns 
Knd  gun  control,  said  the  situation  has  be- 
come so  severe  that  hi  some  area.<!  of  the 
ctty  police  responding  to  minor  calls  auto- 
matically assume  that  clvOlans  may  be 
armed. 

"It  happens  all  the  time,"  Mr.  BrUl  said. 
'"Two  men  get  Into  an  argument  t)ecause  their 
dogs  were  fighting  and  one  draws  a  gun  and 
shoots  the  other,  or  a  minor  automobile 
accident  ends  with  one  guy  shooting  the 
other." 

Mr  Brill  said  that  retail  outlets  for  the 
Illicit  gun  trade  were  almost  everywhere — 
bars.  Juice  bars,  social  clubs. 

The  Mayor,  the  Police  Commissioner  and 
major  police  officials  believe  that  Increased 
Department  and  the  new  gvin  squad  will  cer- 
tainly hurt  the  traflW-kera,  But,  they  say.  the 
only  real  remedy  rests  with  Federal  legisla- 
tion that  will  end  once  and  for  all  the  crazy- 
qtillt  of  state  and  local  guns  laws,  which  lay 
at  the  basts  of  the  black  market  here. 


Hoerrui.  sicn 

In^jector  Howe  said  that  one  hopeful  sign 
has  come  In  the  passage  recently  in  South 
Carolbia,  as  well  as  In  Illinois,  of  a  "Fahren- 
heit law  •  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns that  win  melt  at  800  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. In  effect,  this  bars  the  sale  of  the  Satur- 
day night  specials. 

Law  enforcement  officials  speculate  that  If 
thcee  guns,  assembled  tn  the  country  from 
fLkretgn  made  parts,  w-ere  to  be  outlawed  gen- 
erally. It  would  sharply  dent  the  black  ouiket 
sale  of  vssapons  They  reason  that  since  qual- 
ity bandgtins  retail  for  a  maximum  of  tlOO, 
black  marketeers  would  have  to  sell  them  for 
about  upward  of  ISOO  and  they  doubt  that 
there  would  t>e  many  buyers  at  that  price. 

But  the  solution  advocated  most  streuu- 
ooaly  by  Mayor  Lindsay  Is  a  nationwide  re- 
striction on  hand  gun  ownership,  with  licens- 
ing on  the  New  York  City  model.  He  called 
the  general  policy  of  permlsaiveneas  on  guns 
•  suicidal  - 

TO  get  a  license  to  carry  a  handgun  In 
New  York  City  the  applicant  must  be  flngcr- 
prmted.  He  must  also  pass  a  Police  Depart- 
ment screening  that  denies  a  license  to  any- 
one with  a  felony  or  major  mlademeanor 
on  his  record,  or  who  has  a  record  of  alcohol- 
ism, drug  addiction  or  similar  Instability. 

Mayor  Lindsay  pointed  out  that  In  Tokyo, 
where  the  ownership  of  handguns  Is  ab- 
solutely Illegal,  only  three  peo(>to  were  mur- 
decad  mHb  tMUMlguns  in  ino.  In  that  same 
year  Ufl  people  were  killed  wltb  handgun.s 
hare 
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UNITED  STATES  ENTERTAINS 
ROMANIAN    COMMUNIST 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiAjf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red 
Party  boss  of  Romania,  Nicolae  Ceau- 
sescu.  is  to  be  our  national  guest  of 
honor  this  week.  So  the  American  people 
can  expect  to  be  told  what  a  grf«t  friend 
and  independent  Communist  ruler  he  L<; 
Nevertheless,  Ceausescu  is  a  dedicated 
Communi-.l  and  ha.s  been  one  .'^incp  1933, 
But  lie  has  not  (  ome  Ui  di.scus.s  Uie  ab- 
sence of  a  two-party  poluiral  s.vsl*  ni  in 
his  counlr.v  or  llie  ."^  ippression  of  free 
speecii  and  i)olitical  prisoners.  Rather,  he 
Is  to  be  praised  for  his  great  efforts  In 
getting  Dr.  Kissinger  into  Feking  and  to 
be  honored  for  his  country  s  pro- Israel 
stance  duriiig  Uie  Middle  East  war.  In 
fact,  wo  aie  even  told  Uial  he  may  dis- 
cuss llie  siile  of  Roii.aiiian  ixtroleum 
produc'bA  if  the  American  people  are 
read>°  to  meet  iiLs  price. 

I  Include  a  related  newscllpping  at  Uils 
point: 
|From   tbe   Washington   Star-Ne\^'^,   Dec.   3, 

1973) 

RoiCANU  CHixr  Bcoass  Wrru  UNrrcs  States 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Learv) 

Romania's  Independent-minded  President 
Nicolae  Ceavaeecn  arrives  Lu  Washington 
toiiK>rro'A  to  begin  a  two-day  state  visit  here 
foUowed  by  a  whirlwind  tour  around  the 
Untted  States.  He  leaves  Dec.  10. 

Oeauseecii  Is  jxjpntar  with  President  Nixon 
and  S*r.r«-t*rT  if  State  H^nrv  A  Klw.nper 
b««r»  L-ie  he  wan  In'trur.en'al  I;,  settlnt:  up 
tl»e  new  !rn  n<lA.'.ip  be'  .veen  the  United  8tatea 
aud  Ciuun     N   -t      :ii>    wui   i  ckUSKbCU   helpful 

In  arraiiglik^  K.v^.:.^).-  s  first  surprise  mis- 
sion to  Peking  ..•-  Is  nation  also  was  the 
only  member  ff  t.ie  Warsaw  Pact  that  did 
not  sever  rehtttons  with  IsrjK  I  nfffr  the  1M7 
war. 

It  ts  undersi.Kxl  t».al  Ceausescu  Is  even 
prepared  to  dist^^uae  .-inje  of  more  rchned  pe- 
troleum prudui  Ve  ir^.H,  Roiuai;  la  if  the  {>nce 
Is  right. 

The  Romanian  president  arrives  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  on  a  flieht  from  Bucharest  at 
about  3  I  ni  UymoTTo'*,  and  will  go  directly 
to  Camp  I)aT;d.  .Md  .  to  rpend  the  night  at 
tbe  PresldentUkl  retreat. 

He  will  Li,  to  U.e  White  House  by  hell- 
copter  for  a  welcome  ceremony  on  the  lawn 
vehlch  the  administration  reportedly  intends 
to  be  enthusiastic.  After  conferring  with 
Ntxon  after  the  formalities  of  the  arrival 
ceremony.  Ceausescu  will  Etay  at  Blair  House 
for  two  days. 

Highlights  of  the  visit  wUI  be  a  formal 
state  dinner  at  the  White  House  sessions 
with  Secretary  Kissinger.  Later,  Ceausescu 
win  Inspect  a  nuclear  power  Installation  In 
Wilmington.  N  C,  visit  Cleveland,  where 
many  former  Romanians  and  descendants  of 
Romanians  live,  meet  oil  men  In  Houston, 
Texas,  then  go  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Cape 
Catmveral,  Fla. 

Nixon  Is  known  to  want  to  roU  out  the  red 
carpet  for  Ceausescu  with  special  warmth 
of  welcome  because  In  1969  Nixon  was  the 
first  United  States  President  to  visit 
Romania.  Ceausescu  came  to  Washington  on 
a  similar  visit  In  October  1970,  during  which 
NUou  took  great  care  to  underline  Romania's 
pollci-  of  Independence. 

No  one,  least  of  all  the  Russians,  doubt 
Ceausescu's  militant  Independsnce.  He  was 
In  the  forefront  of  those  European  leaders 
In    opposition    to    the    Soviet    Invasion    of 


Czechoslovakia  In  1968.  He  also  has  visited 
Russia's  mortal  enemy,  China,  and  has  ex- 
changed cordial  visits  with  Israel's  Prime 
Minister  Gk>lda  Melr. 

Nevertheless,  Ceausescu  is  a  dedicated 
Communist  and  has  t>elonged  to  the  party 
since  1933,  wbeu  he  was  15  years  old. 


AMERICANS 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
I  .EST, IE  C.  ARENDS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NtW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yorlc.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  announcement  by 
my  colleague  and  good  Inend.  the  distiii- 
guuJied  gentleman  irom  Illinois,  the 
iionurable  Leslie  C  Arfnds.  that  this  Is 
to  be  his  laf-t  term  in  thLS  great  and  a'j- 
gu-st  body  came  to  i7ie.  as  I  am  sure  it  did 
to  all  of  us,  as  a  great  shock. 

1  he  detaslon  of  Lis  .arercs  to  leave  the 
Hou.se  of  Repre,sentatives  after  ne&rly 
40  years  of  .■se.'-vice  i.'^  a  gieat  loss  to 
the  people  of  liiinois.  to  Ihl.s  body,  and  to 
U'iC  entire  coimlry.  Few.  il  any.  retire- 
nientb  lu  my  lime  will  be  fell  more  deeply 
or  will  be  a  greater  less  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  that  of  the  won- 
derful and  dedicated,  knowledgeable  and 
decent,  friendly  and  humble  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Les  has  served  hi.s  country  well  In  sev- 
eral fields  of  ei-ideavor  including  service 
in  the  Navy  during  the  First  World  War; 
as  a  district  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  and  finally  as  a  Member  of  the 
US.  Hou5;e  of  Representatives.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House,  he  served  on  sev- 
eral important  comimttees  including  the 
old  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs; 
on  tlie  House  Coni.mlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  on  t!:e  House  Committee  on 
Stindard.s  of  Official  Conduct. 

With  all  of  that  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
T.rs'  greatest  accomj^li.shment  was  that 
hp  held  the  post  of  Republican  Party 
whip  here  in  the  House  for  nearly  30 
years.  While  other  members  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership  came  and  went,  Les 
was  always  there  to  provide  the  kind  of 
stability  and  internal  leadership  that  is 
so  Important  to  a  republic. 

I  know  of  no  more  effective  legislator 
than  Les,  and  know  of  no  finer  gentle- 
man than  Lrs  Arknds.  I  know  all  of  us 
v\111  miss  him:  the  House  will  miss  him 
and  I  will  miss  him.  I  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  continue  my  personal 
friendship  with  him  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Illinois  will 
lose  a  great  advocate  when  Les  Arends 
retires.  There  has  never  been  a  greater 
champion  for  his  home  State  than  Les 
Areww;. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  Les  and  to 
his  lovely  wife,  Betty,  sincere  and  best 
wishes.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  Les  to  continue  in  some  way  to  con- 
tribute to  his  State  and  his  country  all 
of  the  knowledge  and  exp«ience  that  he 
has  accumulated  in  his  many  years  of 
public  service.  In  the  meantime,  Lrs, 
enjoy  your  retirement  years.  You  have 
earned  them. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

^F    MAKVLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday    December  4,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speiiker,  my  friends 
at  WWDC  radio  station  liitve  been  broad- 
casting some  commeuUs  made  last  June 
by  a  Canadian  radio  announcer  named 
Gordon  Sinclair 

Because  they  are  even  more  appropri- 
ate now  than  when  thej'  were  made,  I  am 
inserting  them  in  the  Record  : 

A  M.EE1GAJ,  S 

(By  Gordon  SuicIait) 

The  United  States  dollar  t<-)Ok  sr.other 
po-.mding  ori  German.  FYench  and  British 
exchanges  thl.9  momlc^r,  hlttlnc  the  lowt-t 
poll  t  ever  known  m  West  GernounT  It  has 
declined  there  by  411.  since  3  971  and  this 
t'an&dian  thinks  it  is  tiiue  to  speak  up  for 
ti.e  Americans  a.s  the  moet  peaerouB  and  pc»- 
Ribly  the  least-appre^:sted  people  in  all  the 
tarth. 

As  long  as  SLXiy  yta-n  ago.  wheLi  I  first 
started  to  read  newspapers  I  read  of  floods 
on  the  Yellow  Blver  and  U^e  Vangtse.  Who 
rushed  in  with  men  and  money  to  help.  The 
Americans  did. 

They  have  helped  control  floods  on  the 
Nile,  the  Amazon,  the  Oanges  and  the  Niger. 
Today,  the  rich  bottomland  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  under  wfiter  and  no  Tureign  land  has 
sent  a  dollar  to  help.  Germany  J,>p;in  arid, 
to  a  lesser  eitent.  Britain  and  ItAly  were 
li.ted  out  ol  the  dehris  ol  a,%r  by  U^e  An.eri- 
caus  who  pov.red  In  billlo:  .=  of  collEirt.  [>:.d 
forgave  other  bUllons  In  detis  None  of  these 
countries  is  today  paying  even  the  interest 
on  its  remaiiiiixg  debts  to  the  L"rii-..ed  Staves. 

When  the  Irauc  was  in  daiiger  ol  cc'liapsiug 
in  1958,  it  was  the  A;nerlr;i:.t  who  p.'opped 
It  up  and  tl.elr  re-ward  v.as  to  be  t:.s-'j!ted 
and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Parts  I  was 
there   I  saw  it. 

When  diitaiit  cities  are  hit  by  earthquake. 
It  is  the  L'nlted  States  that  hurries  in  to 
help  .  .  .  Mauague,  Nicaragua  is  one  u!  the 
most  recent  examples.  So  far  this  spruig,  £>»* 
Amerfcaa  communities  have  been  aati*Lied 
by  toTiiadoes   Nobody  has  helped 

The  Marshall  Plan  .         th.e  Trtimsn  Pollry 
.811  pumped  bUiions  \;pon  billions  of  dol- 
lars  Into   dui-ouraged   ctun tries.    Now   news- 
papers lii  those  countries  are  v>r;". ing  about 
the  decadent  war-nuxigerlng  Americans. 

rd  lite  to  see  Just  one  of  thote  coux^Lries 
that  Is  gloating  over  the  erosion  cf  Uie 
United  States  dollar  buUd  its  own  airplanes. 

Come  on  .  .  .  lel.-s  hear  It!  Does  any  other 
country  In  the  world  have  a  plane  to  equal 
the  Boeing  Jumbo  Jet,  the  Ixx-li.heed  Tnstar 
or  tue  Douglas  luy  li  so,  »ny  doa  t  taey  fly 
them?  Why  do  all  inieruauouai  lines  ex- 
cept Russia  fly  American  planes?  Why  aoes 
no  other  land  on  earth  even  cotisider  putting 
a  man  or  woman  on  the  moon? 

You  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy  and 
you  get  radios.  You  talk  about  German  tech- 
nocracy and  yen  pet  automobiles.  You  talk 
about  American  technocracy  and  you  tind 
men  on  the  moon,  not  once,  but  several 
times  .  .  .  and  safely  home  again.  You  talk 
about  scandals  and  the  Americans  put  theirs 
right  In  the  store  window  for  everybody  to 
look  at.  Even  the  draft  dodgers  are  not  pur- 
sued and  hounded.  TTiey  are  here  on  our 
streets,  most  of  them  .  .  .  unless  they  are 
breaking  Canadian  laws  .  .  .  are  getting 
American  doUars  from  Ma  and  Pa  at  home  to 
sf>end  here. 

When  the  Americans  get  out  of  this 
bind  ...  as  they  will  .  .  .  uho  could  blame 
them  If  they  said  'the  Hell  with  the  rest  ot 
the  world'.  Let  someone  else  buy  the  Israel 
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bonds.  Let  aom«oQ«  elM  build  or  repaJr  for- 
eign dAou  or  design  (orelgn  buildings  ttvat 
won't  shake  apart  in  earthquakes. 

When  the  railways  of  France.  Oermany  and 
India  were  breaking  down  through  age,  tt 
was  the  Americans  who  rebuilt  them  When 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  went  broke,  nobody  loaned  them  an 
old  caboose.  Both  are  stUl  broke.  I  can  name 
to  you  6,000  times  when  the  Americans  raced 
to  the  help  of  other  people  in  trouble. 

Can  you  name  me  even  one  time  when 
sooMone  else  raced  to  the  Americans  m 
trouble?  I  don't  think  there  was  outside  help 
even  during  the  Sao  Pranclaco  earthquake. 

Our  neighbours  have  faced  It  alone  and 
I'm  one  Canadian  who  Is  damned  tired  of 
hearing  them  kicked  around.  They  will  come 
out  of  this  thing  with  their  Hag  high  And 
when  they  do,  they  are  entitled  to  thumb 
their  nose  at  the  lands  that  are  gloating  over 
their  present  troubles. 

I  hope  Canada  is  not  one  of  these.  But 
there  are  many  smug,  self-righteous  Ca- 
nadians. And  finally,  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  told  at  Its  4ath  Annual  Meeting  In  New 
Orleans  this  morning  that  It  was  broke. 

ThU  year's  disasters  .  .  .  with  the  year  less 
than  half  over  .  .  .  has  taken  It  all  and  no- 
body . . .  but  nobody  .  .  .  has  helped. 


THOUGHTS  OP  MAN— 1973 


HON    SILVIO  0   COME 

vr   MAaiuc  HuairriH 
Oi  THE  HOUSE  OP  EtKPRXSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr   CONTE   Mr  Speaker,  on  Decem- 

bt^r  5.  "Thoughts  of  Man— 1973,"  a 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored  by  the 
Cotton  Fiber  Paper  Council,  many  of 
whose  members  are  located  within  my 
congressional  district,  officially  opeas  in 
Washington  for  a  month-long  public  dis- 
play at  the  Martin  Luther  King  Memorial 
Library. 

The  thoughts  of  more  than  100  prom- 
inent Americans,  Including  many  within 
this  body,  are  communicated  in  the  ven- 
erable form  of  the  letter,  and  address 
themselves  to  the  question,  'Is  there  a 
need  for  central  cities  in  America's 
future?" 

Critical  and  public  acclaim  for 
"Thoughts  of  Man"  has  been  widespread 
in  the  cities  in  which  it  has  been  viewed. 
By  presenting  an  eclectic  philosophical 
overview  of  the  city  in  American  life,  the 
council,  the  tnistees  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Library  and  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington, the  cosponsors,  have  helped  us 
to  focus  on  perhaps  the  most  significant 
and  far-reaching  challenge  facing  our 
Nation.  The  multlfaceted  complex  of 
people,  buildings,  and  the  processes  which 
they  are  a  part  of.  can  here  be  examined 
and  considered  by  those  effected. 

It  was  Robert  Frost,  in  his  poem  "The 
Gift  Outright."  read  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  said, 
"The  land  was  ours  before  we  were  the 
land's."  Without  our  cities,  we  would 
have  been  wholly  unable  to  become  the 
land's.  Scholars  note  that  the  rise  of  the 
city  is  the  hallmark  ol  civilization,  its 
organizational  nucleus.  Prom  the  very 
.<lrst,  the  development  of  the  large  Ameri- 
can cities  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
development  of  the  country.  Only  in  their 
establishment  could  the  various  tramsac- 
tions  and  cooperative  efforts  of  millions 
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demanded  by  the  settling  of  a  vast  wil- 
derness be  orchestrated.  Without  them, 
nothing  of  what  we  have  built  could  have 
been  achieved 

In  the  settling  of  our  land,  and  the 
confticts  that  have  robbed  us  of  time 
and  energy  throughout  our  history,  cer- 
tain aspects  of  city  life  have  fallen  Into 
neglect. 

Our  attention  was  turned  to  great 
tasks,  the  likes  of  which  were  unprece- 
dented in  human  history.  Growth  was 
often  so  rapid  as  to  preclude  planning. 
This  was  not  to  the  discredit  of  any  one 
or  more  individuals,  but  rather  charac- 
terlAtlc  of  the  youthful  American  spirit 
and  the  Nation  which  it  spawned.  But  at 
last,  the  spirit  of  wilderness  seems  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  our  cities,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  refine  them. 

In  the  final  analysis,  man.  who  built 
the  city  will  preserve  the  city,  but  only 
through  collective  effort,  depending  upon 
communication.  In  selecting  cities  as  the 
theme  of  'Thoughts  of  Man,"  and  the 
written  word  as  the  form  of  comment  on 
that  theme,  the  Cotton  Fiber  Paper 
Council  has  made  a  point  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. In  a  world  of  increasingly 
complex  and  technological  communica- 
tions networks,  a  man  with  pen  in  hand 
remains  a  singularly  powerful  expressive 
entity. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION  TO  MODIFY  THE 
TEACHER  CORPS  PROGRAM 


HON    ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

'    y     MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  which  will  modify  the 
Teacher  Corps  prograjn.  There  are  sev- 
eral resisons  why  this  program,  which  is 
currently  spending  $37  5  million  to  train 
new  teachers  should  be  modified  to  meet 
current  conditions.  The  modifications 
currently  spending  $37.5  million  to  train 
already  employed  teachers  as  well  as 
to  continue  training  new  teachers  for 
poverty  areas. 

The  new  program  will  continue  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  which  has  had 
local  school  districts  work  with  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  area  to  develop 
coordinated  plans  for  training  teacher- 
interns.  The  basic  change  proposed  by 
this  legislation  is  that  already  employed 
teachers  can  take  part  in  the  program 
along  with  the  interns.  This  program  will 
be  Initiated  at  the  request  of  local  school 
districts  which  meet  the  conditions  of 
need  written  into  the  original  legislation. 

The  original  Teacher  Corps  law  was 
enacted  on  November  8,  1965.  This  was  a 
period  ..hen  we  did  not  have  enough 
teachers  to  rreet  our  needs.  The  shortage 
was  most  evident  in  the  central  cities 
and  the  remote  rural  regions  where  pay 
was  not  as  high  and  working  conditions 
were  often  not  as  attractive  as  they  were 
in  the  juburban  areas  and  the  towns  of 
America.  The  Teacher  Corps  was  de- 
signed to  find  college  students  who  had 
not  trained  for  a  career  in  education, 
but  who  were  interested  In  becoming 
teachers.  The  next  step  was  to  give  the 


student  an  Intensive  summer  session  in 
education  theory  and  techniques  before 
he  started  teaching  school  in  the  fall. 
This  was  followed  for  the  next  2  years 
with  in-service  training  and  summer  ses- 
sions which  developed  as  a  coordinated 
program  between  the  teacher,  training 
school,  and  the  local  school  district  until 
the  person  was  ceriifled  as  a  regular 
teacher. 

This  law  helped  meet  our  need  for  new 
teachers  at  that  time,  but  8  years  later 
we  have  just  the  opposite  set  of  condi- 
tions. There  is  currently  a  declininR 
number  of  schoolchildren  and  an  excess 
number  of  prepared  teachers.  Some  dis- 
tricts are  being  forced  to  release  teach- 
ers already  on  the  payroll  due  to  declin- 
ing enrollments. 

My  proposals  will  modify  the  Teacher 
Corps  to  fit  with  this  new  reality.  The 
major  emphasis  of  the  new  legislation 
will  enable  the  corps  to  bring  experienced 
teachers  into  the  corps  for  retraining. 
The  legislation  will  also  support  demon- 
stration projects  which  will  allow  better 
evaluation  of  new  teaching  techniques. 
The  corps  will  have  a  stronger  research 
evaluation  component  so  that  more  can 
be  learned  about  what  works  and  what 
does  not  work  In  the  improvement  of 
teacher  training.  The  emphasis  will  con- 
tinue to  be  on  training  teachers  to  work 
in  poverty  areas.  These  amendments 
would  be  effective  in  1975. 

This  bill  will  help  alleviate  the  new 
educational  problems  in  the  United 
States  today.  Too  often  we  merely  count 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  classroom 
and  assume  that  our  job  Is  done.  The 
last  major  era  in  education  posed  the 
problems  of  growth.  This  era  poses  the 
more  complex  problem  of  educational 
quality.  The  schools  that  need  the  most 
help  are  those  strapped  by  lack  of  funds 
such  that  they  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
retraining  on  their  own.  The  first  step 
in  developing  educational  quality  Is  to 
help  these  districts  revitalize  their  teach- 
ers and  their  programs  All  professionals 
need  the  time  and  support  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  techniques  in  their  fields. 
My  bill  will  make  It  possible  for  working 
teachers  to  take  courses  in  universities 
and  colleges  as  well  as  In-servlce  pro- 
grams which  have  been  designed  and  co- 
ordinated to  meet  the  express  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  local  school  district. 

This  bill  will  also  provide  for  better 
field  research  In  teacher  training  tech- 
niques. This  is  an  area  which  many  peo- 
ple concerned  with  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion feel  can  be  improved.  In  the  long 
run  this  type  of  research  can  pay  high 
returns  by  allowing  us  to  see  more  clearly 
what  type  of  teacher  training  seems  to 
be  most  effective.  Many  times  we  do  not 
Ijelieve  something  new  will  work  until 
we  see  for  ourselves.  These  demonstra- 
tions and  evaluations  will  help  dissemi- 
nate the  new  and  Improved  teaching 
techniques  across  the  country  and  allow 
teachers  to  see  how  they  work  in  the 
classroom. 

I  hope  all  of  you  wUl  join  me  In  sup- 
porting this  legislation  which  Is  so  neces- 
sary In  helping  all  our  children  receive 
the  kind  of  training  and  education  that 
oui'  country  needs.  Without  Insuring  the 
quality  of  teachers  in  our  schools,  we 
are  shortchanging  the  future  of 'America. 


December  ^,  1973 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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DAVID  BEN-GURION 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

I .»     K  k  W     !  t.ii  ^l  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  statesman,  David 
Ben-Gurlon.  died  December  1  at  the  age 
of  87.  More  than  any  other  single  indi- 
vidual, he  emt>odied  the  spirit  and  Integ- 
rity of  the  State  of  Israel.  Though 
criticized  by  some  for  his  tactics  and 
philosophies,  it  was  Ben-Gmion  who 
steadied  tlie  State  through  its  infancy 
and  insured  that  the  new  land  would 
survive. 

He  leaves  behind  a  country  plagued 
with  complex  problems;  his  death  comes 
at  a  time  when  his  beloved  naiioa  is 
wrought  with  anxiety.  However,  more 
significant  Is  the  fact  that  he  does  leave 
behind  a  nation — a  young,  vibrant  home- 
land for  Jews,  which  had  been  his  Ufe- 
long  dream.  Not  only  will  his  memory 
be  an  ins^nration  for  Jews,  )ut  the  story 
of  Ben-Gurion  will  be  told  and  retold 
by  all  who  love  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  deatli  of  David  Beu-Gurion  appeared 
Decemix-r  3  m  the  Washington  Post.  Be- 
cause it  captures  the  spirit  of  the  man 
and  what  he  meant  to  his  people,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  It 
with  my  colleagues.  Tlie  article  follows: 

Davh)   Ben-Gprion 

David  Gryn  of  Plonsk,  Russian  Poland,  be- 
gan studying  Hebrew  at  age  2.  By  age  10  he 
had  determined  to  live  In  PalesUne.  At  20.  he 
arrived  there  and  took,  the  name  Ben-Giu-lon, 
after  a  Jew  who  had  died  defending  Jervusa- 
lem  from  Roman  capture  in  70  A.D.  Across 
the  Interrenlng  centuries  of  pain  and  travail, 
he  believed,  the  Jewish  people  had  dedicated 
thenvselves  to  returning  to  their  homeland. 
To  serre  aiid  then  to  lead  tliat  movement, 
known  as  Zloniani.  became  David  Ben-Gur- 
lon'a  mission,  which  he  pursued  with  an 
awelng  Old  Testament  relentlessness.  A  6o- 
ctallst  who  believed  that  Jews  must  redeem 
their  own  land  by  their  own  labor,  he  be- 
came head  nf  the  PalPRtlnlan  Jpw-I.th  labor 
movt'meut  The  rLse  of  Hitler  sharpened  his 
senw  of  the  urgency  of  gathermfr  more  Jews 
to  Palestine,  and  of  readying  Pnleeuue  for 
more  Jews.  He  knew  thai,  U  created  at  all,  a 
Jewish  state  could  not  endure  without  ad- 
ministrative Infrastructure,  foreign  ties,  and 
Its  own  defense  force.  These  he  brought  into 
being,  he  and  hl.s  proup  of  extraordinary  Rus- 
sian Jews  Ben-Ourlr.n  K.pned  the  document 
creating  Israel  on  Mav  14  l:t4«.  and  became 
the  first  prime  mir.Kter  leading  the  state 
through  mnst  of  K'^  flr-.t  15  tumultuouB 
years.  He  retired  in  I»«:i  to  the  de.sert  kibbutz 
8d«  Boker.  there  to  model  the  lifestyle  he 
valued  most,  pioneering.  He  died  on  Saturday 
at  age  87. 

Pew  public  men  have  ever  lived  a  life  of 
the  prophetic  Intensity  and  historical 
achievement  of  David  Ben-Gurlon  Certainly 
no  modern  figure  has  been  of  more  central 
and  coniprehen.iU-e  Importance  to  the  whole 
life  Ot  hi-  people.  In  a  real  sense  l^irael  is  his 
personal  monument.  But  of  cour.se  a  state 
Is  not  a  stone  carved  and  polished  in  studio 
tranquillity.  "We  have  been  working  to  build 
itp  our  land,"  he  told  the  renmauts  of  Euro- 
pean JewTT  In  1945,  "so  that  you  may  come 
there  to  live  as  decent  human  beings  again 
among  your  own  people  and  where  you  wlU 


not  fear  again."  But  the  citizens  of  Ben- 
Ourlon's  Israel  fear  still.  Neither  he  nor  turn 
successors  could  gain  the  trust  of  their  Arab 
neighbors.  Early  on.  Ben-Gurlon  had  ac- 
knowledged t!:e  need  "to  find  the  way  to  the 
heart  of  the  Arab  peo^jle."  He  never  found 
that  way.  Could  anyone?  Was  the  fault  In 
Ben-Gurlon 'a  hard  approacJi  to  the  Arabs,  In 
his  Beal  to  give  &r!,t  priority,  whatever  the 
consequences,  to  providing  a  homeland  for 
Jews?  Did  Hitler's  genocide  leave  any  alter- 
natives? Could  Arabs  have  accepted  waves  of 
Jews,  or  a  Jewish  state,  under  any  condi- 
tions? Ben-Gurlon's  Ufe  did  not  answer — in- 
deed. It  kept  open — these  questions.  But  he 
left  the  state  of  Israel. 


GILMAN    PROPOSES    GEOTHERMAL 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BE?»IJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

Of     NEW     VOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  today  establishing 
a  governmental  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  geotliermal  energy  sources. 

GeoUiernial  energy  is  one  of  the  best 
uiiLappcd  resources  of  energy  that  we 
iiave.  Lying  near  earthquake  faults, 
volcanic  regions  and  geysers,  many 
promising  areas  of  potential  enerp>'  exist 
in  the  United  States  that  have  thus  far 
remained  untapped. 

The  basic  principle  of  geothermal 
energy  is  a  simple  one.  The  uivlimited 
potential  of  tiie  Earth's  heat  is  used  to 
make  stertm  to  turn  the  turbinp.s  of  our 
electric  generators  Accordingly  the  heat 
of  the  Earth's  core  i.s  substituted  for  the 
heat  created  by  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels  or  by  the  splitting  of  tu-anium  atoms 
in  a  nuclear  reactor. 

In  a  day  where  our  conventional 
energy  resources  are  rapidly  dwindling. 
we  must  do  all  we  ran  to  encourage  tlie 
exploration  and  development  of  new 
.•sources  of  energv*.  Wliile  greotheiTnal 
energy  will  not  provide  immediate  relief 
from  the  enci-gy  crisis  of  1973,  in  several 
years  it  vrill  be  an  important  resource. 
Furthermore.  unlike  other  power 
sources,  geoUiermal  energy  can  provide 
us  with  virtually  an  unlimited  re.servoir 
of  potential  power  that  will  be  pollu- 
tion free. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  not 
undertaken  any  .significant,  systematic 
exploration  of  geothermal  energy.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  will 
initiate  and  support  basic  research  re- 
lating to  geothermal  energ>-  In  addition, 
the  National  .Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration will  carrj-  out  a  demonstra- 
tion program  for  the  development  of  the 
commercial  use  of  geothermal  resources 
so  that  our  citizens  may  .«!Oon  benefit 
from  this  new  power  supply. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
.support  of  this  measure  po  that  we  can 
help  to  Implement  the  President's  goal 
of  energy  Independence  by  1E>80  I  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  mi'  bill  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


H.R.  — 

A  bill   to  further  the  conduct   of  research, 
development,  and  commercial  demoiistra- 
tlons  In  geothermal  energy  technologies,  to 
direct  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
fund  basic  and  applied  research   relating 
to  geothermal   energy,   and   to   direct   the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  carry  out  a  program  of  demon- 
strations  In   technologies   for   commercial 
utilization  of  geothermal  resources  Includ- 
ing hot  dry  rock  and  geopressured  fields 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Geothermal  Energy 
Research.     Development,     and     Commercial 
Demonstration  Act  of  1973". 

rlN  DINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Nation  Is  currently  suSering  a 
critical  shortage  of  en virotunen tally  accept- 
able forms  of  energy; 

(2)  the  Inadequate  organizational  struc- 
tures and  levels  of  funding  for  energy  re- 
search have  limited  the  Nation's  current  and 
future  options  for  meeting  energy  needs; 

(3)  electrical  energy  Is  a  clean  and  con- 
venient form  of  energy  at  the  location  of  Its 
use  and  la  the  only  practicable  form  of  en- 
ergy In  some  modem  applications,  but  the 
demand  for  electric  energy  In  every  region 
of  the  United  States  l.-^  taxli.g  all  of  the  alter- 
native energy  sources  presently  available  and 
is  projected  to  Increase;  sooe  c>f  the  sources 
available  for  electric  power  generation  are 
already  In  short  supply,  and  the  development 
and  use  ot  ciher  sources  presently  involve* 
undesirable  environment*!  Impacts; 

(4)  tlie  Nation's  critical  energy  probleniS 
can  be  solved  only  if  a  natloijal  commitJTient 
is  made  X-o  detilwite  the  r.eces^ry  RnanriaJ 
re.soiirces  and  enlist  the  cooperail  jn  of  the 
private  and  pnb'.ic  .sert-ors.  in  developing  geo- 
thermal resources  and  other  nonconventionaJ 
sources  of  enercv; 

i5i  the  ct  nventlonal  geothermal  resotu-cea 
which  are  presently  beiitg  used  have  !i:nlted 
t.otal  potential:  but  geoLht^nnal  reso-urcea 
which  are  diferenv  from  tliose  presently 
being  used  and  which  have  extremely  lurge 
energy   content,   are   known   to  exist; 

(6)  some  gf-othenniil  resources  contain 
energy  other  than  heat  exa.iiples  ai^  meth- 
ane and  extrcm'.  ;v  hiih  pressures  available 
upon  relebse  a^  .kii  eiic  enercv: 

(7)  3on>e  geothermal  res;  urces  contain 
valviabie  b>'product3  such  af  potable  wa^er 
and  mmenu  compound.N  whii  h  shjuld  be 
prcxjtasea  ana  recoverec:  as  nationai  re- 
sources; 

(8)  techiiol  'eie-  are  not  piisently  avail- 
able for  the  development  ot  most  of  these 
geotbemial  resources,  but  technoiogies  for 
tiie  generation  o;  electric  enercy  '.T'jva  geo- 
thermal resources  are  potential 'y  econormcul 
ajid  euvironnjen tally  desirabif  ind  the  ce- 
velopment  ji  g(  athermal  res  irc«s  o"ers  po»- 
ti..bililie8  of  process  eueivy  a;  a  other  non- 
eieciric  a;jpUcations: 

(9)  much  of  v!ie  knov.'n  geoihermal  re- 
sources exuiV  on  the  public  lands;  and 

(10)  Federal  f.nanciai  assistance  is  neces- 
sary to  encourage  Uie  extensive  exploration. 
research,  and  develo; men;  m  geothermal  re- 
sources which  will  briug  thes*-  technokufjie^ 
to  the  point  of  conimerciiil  apjilkckviiju. 

FUNDING  or   GEOTIlEKMAi,   E^•ERG^    afSiLAKCH    HT 
NATIOKM,    SCIENCt    FOUND.M  lO.N 

Sec  3.  (a)  Seci.on  3  of  the  National  S<-i- 
eace  Founcialion  Act  of  lt»60  (42  UJ3.C  1862) 
is  amended  by  redesigiuituig  svibsec'aoii.s  (e) 
and  (f)  as  &ubi>eciioii£  (f)  and  (gi,  respec- 
tively, and  by  luierting  after  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  subsection; 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  initiate  and  stip- 
port  basic  and  applied  research  relating  to 
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geothenn&l  energy  development,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3(b)  of  the  Oeothermal 
Energy  Research.  Development,  and  Com- 
mercial Demonatratlon  Act  of  1973". 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Poundatloa  Ib  authorized  and  directed  to 
initiate,  support,  and  fund  basic  and  applied 
research  activities  related  to  geothennal 
energy  In  support  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  These  research  activities  shall.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  support  the  new  geothermal 
rnerg7  technologies  demonstrated  or  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act.  For  theae  purposes  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  law  or  trans- 
ferred to  It  from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  or  other  Federal 
d^ncles. 

COlOfESCIAI.  GEOTHnMAL  ENZXCT  OCMONSTKA- 
TIONS  BT  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACX 
AD  »CtNXBT«ATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  a03  of  the  National 
AeronauUca  and  Space  Act  of  1968  (43  VSC. 
2473 )  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(b)  aa  subaection  (c) .  and  by  inserting  unme. 
dlately  after  subsection  (a>  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  Initiate  and 
carry  out  commercial  demonstrations  and 
conduct  related  activities  (including  re- 
search and  development)  Ln  geothennal  en- 
ergy technology,  as  provided  In  section  4(b) 
of  the  Oeothermal  Energy  Research.  De- 
velopment, and  Commercial  Demonstration 
Act  of  1973. ■•. 

(b)(1)  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Administration") 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  a  program,  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, for  the  development  and  demonstra* 
tlon  of  the  commercial  use  of  geothermal  re- 
sources for  the  production  of  energy  in  sup- 
port of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  program  under  this  subsection 
shall  encompass  research,  development,  com- 
mercial demonstrations,  and  related  activi- 
ties Involving  geothermal  resource  bases 
such  as  hot  dry  rock  and  geopressured  zones. 

(3)  (A)  In  carrying  out  the  program  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  with  respect  to  each 
geothennal  resource  base  involved  a  separate 
demonstration  project,  which  shall  Include, 
as  appropriate,  all  of  the  exploration,  siting, 
drilling,  pilot  plant  construction  and  opera- 
tion, commercial  demonstration  plant  con- 
strxictlon  and  operation  and  other  facUlttee 
and  activities  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  generation  of  electric  energy  and  the 
utilization  of  geothermal  resource  byprod- 
ucts. 

(B)  Plants  suid  other  real  property  utilized 
or  Involved  In  any  such  project  may  be  pur- 
chased, leased,  constructed,  or  otherwise 
established  or  obtained  by  the  Administra- 
tion either  directly,  through  Its  own  faculties 
and  personnel,  or  under  appropriate  con- 
tracts or  arrangements  with  other  public  or 
private  persona  or  agencies. 

(C)  Basic  and  applied  reseeorh  needed  for 
or  In  connection  with  any  demonstration 
project  under  this  paragraph,  and  related 
research  and  development  activities,  shall  be 
conducted  or  performed  by  the  Administra- 
tion but  shall  be  coordinated  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  with  related  activities 
at  the  National  Science  Foundation  (particu- 
larly those  provided  for  In  section  3(b)  of 
this  Act),  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Bnergy  Commission,  and  other 
appropriate  public  agencies  and  private  en- 
titles. 

(4)  (A)  During  the  conduct  of  any  demon- 
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stratlon  project  under  paragraph  (3)  the 
Administration  ahaU  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  dispose  of  all  of  the  electric 
energy  and  other  geothermal  resource  by- 
products of  such  project,  in  such  manner 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administration  may  determine  to  be  feasible 
and  In  support  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(B)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible  the 
disposition  of  byproducts  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  accomplished  throtigh 
the  sale  of  such  byproducts  for  commercial 
utilization,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  in  accordance  with  such  plans  eis  the 
Administration  may  prescribe  or  develop. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  un- 
der this  subsection  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be  practicable,  the  Administration  shall. 
by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  dispose  of  all 
projects  undertaken  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  (Including  mineral  rights  therein)  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  determines 
to  be  reasonable,  or.  If  the  dlspoetlon  of  any 
such  project  or  any  part  thereof  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  Is  not  possible  or 
feasible,  shall  under  appropriate  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  all  of  the  electric  energy  and  other 
geothermal  resource  byproducts  of  such 
project  or  part  thereof. 

(6)  In  the  conduct  of  Its  activities  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administration  shall 
place  particular  emphasis  upon  the  objective 
of  assuring  that  the  environment  Is  effec- 
tively protected  and  that  such  activities  do 
not  threaten  the  safety  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty; and  the  program  under  this  subsection 
shall  Include  such  special  research  and  de- 
velopment as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  that  objective. 

(7)  (A)  The  Administration  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  at  least 
every  six  months  during  the  period  of  the 
program  under  this  section  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  its  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion. Including  such  projections  and  esti- 
mates as  may  be  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
progress  of  the  program  under  this  section 
and  to  provide  the  basis  for  as  accurate  a 
judgment  as  Is  possible  concerning  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  objectives  of  this  Act  will 
have  been  achieved  by  the  close  of  such 
period. 

(B)  No  later  than  one  year  after  the  cloee 
of  the  period  of  the  program  under  this 
section,  the  Administration  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  flnal  report 
on  Its  activities  under  this  section.  Includ- 
ing Its  recommendations  with  respect  to  any 
further  legislative,  administrative,  and  other 
actions  which  should  be  taken  In  support 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration,  for  the  first  six 
fiscal  years  beglnlng  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  such  sums,  not  ex- 
ceeding 180.000.000  In  the  aggregate,  as  may 
be    necessary    to    carry    out    this   section. 
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SOVIET  OIL  AND  UNTTFD  STATES 
TECHNOLOGY 


HO.N    JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

if    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Ut.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlUi 
the  energy  shortage  in  the  United  States, 
we  should  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
U  facing  energy  problems.  At  least  one 
Western  analyst  forecasts  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  a  major  consumer  of  Mid- 


dle East  oil  by  1980.  By  1985  or  1990  due 
to  their  own  immense  reserves  the  So- 
viets could  reduce  their  need  of  Arab  oil 
and  become  self-suflQcient.  However,  this 
may  not  happen  as  the  Soviets  export  oil 
to  Eastern  Europe.  This  export  keeps 
Eastern  Europe  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union — a  dependency  the  Soviet  Union 
wishes  to  maintain.  Additionally,  the  So- 
viet Union  exports  oil  sind  gas  to  West- 
em  Europe  to  earn  hard  currency.  As 
much  as  30  percent  of  the  hard  currency 
they  earn  may  come  from  such  exports. 

Two  other  Inhibiting  factors  In  Soviet 
efforts  to  increase  oil  and  gas  production 
are  the  shortage  of  investment  capital 
and  the  lack  of  technology  and  techno- 
logical skill.  The  Soviets  seem  to  have 
been  unable  to  develop  the  advanced 
technology  for  extraction  of  their  re- 
sources. Also,  refinery  capacity  must  be 
greatly  expanded  to  handle  any  Increase 
in  oil  production. 

We  must  remember  that  oil  and  other 
energy  sources  are  a  vital  part  of  any 
nation's  military  capacity.  Factories 
which  produce  weapons  need  energy  to 
operate  their  equipment.  The  Soviet 
navy — considered  to  be  the  most  modern 
in  the  world — needs  oil  to  propel  Its  de- 
stroyers, submarines,  transport  ships,  and 
other  vessels.  Soviet  tanks,  troop  vehicles, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  and  Jeeps  all 
need  oil — be  it  engine  oil,  gasoline,  or 
diesel  fuel— to  operate.  The  Soviet  Air 
Force  needs  Jet  fuels  to  keep  its  Mig's 
in  the  air.  Obviously  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  keep  a  military  ma- 
chine going.  Soviet  ships  transporting 
weapons  of  war  to  Vietnam  or  the  Middle 
East  were  able  to  do  so  because  the  So- 
viets had  the  petroleum. 

Let  us  briefly  look  at  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  petroleum  industry  and  their  de- 
velopment of  technology. 

By  1900  the  Caucasus  oil  fields  of 
Russia  were  producing  more  crude  oil 
than  the  United  States.  After  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  due  to  lack  of  necessary 
activity,  many  of  the  wells  became  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  water.  By  1922,  half  of 
the  wells  of  the  Baku  field — the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Caucasus  fields — were  Idle 
while  the  remainder  were  producing  even 
greater  quantities  of  water. 

To  solve  the  problems,  Serebrovsky, 
Chairman  of  the  Soviet  petroleum  com- 
bine, had  a  solution.  He  stated: 

American  capital  Is  going  to  support  us. 
The  American  firm  International  Bamsdall 
Corijoratlon  has  submitted  a  plan.  .  .  .  Lack 
of  equipment  prevents  us  from  Increasing 
the  production  of  the  oil  Industry  by  our- 
selves. The  American  firm  .  .  .  will  provide 
the  equipment,  start  drilling  In  the  oU  fields 
and  organise  the  technical  production  of  oil 
with  deep  pumps. 

The  Bamsdall  Corp.  did  what  Sere- 
brovsky said  it  would.  Soviet  oil  drilling 
technology  changed  from  labor-in- 
tensive mettiods  to  tlie  American  devel- 
oped rotary  drilling  techniques.  Similar 
advances  were  made  in  pumping 
technology. 

Electrification  came  to  these  oil  fields 
hi  the  1920's  through  Metropolitan- 
Vickers,  Ltd. — United  ELlngdom,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Westinghouse,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  General  Electric  Products, 
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Oil  pipelines  were  built  in  the  1920's 
from  Western  materials  and  by  Western 
companies.  Between  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion and  1930,  19  refineries  and  cracking 
plants  were  built.  One  which  was  built 
under  British  technical  supervision  had 
some  units  manufactured  .n  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  the  early  1930s  the  Soviets  began 
building  their  own  refinery  equipment 
from  Western  designs.  Progress  was  slow 
and  limited.  In  1936  American  refinery 
construction  companies  came  back  to 
help  the  Soviets  expand  their  refining 
capacity.  Hydrogenation  units  were  built 
by  Universal  Oil  Products,  an  American 
company,  to  convert  gasoline  into  avia- 
tion gasoline.  Deliveries  of  refinery 
equipment  also  were  made  after  agree- 
ments were  signed  in  1945. 

The  Soviet  petroleum  and  energy  in- 
dustry has  been  highly  dependent  on 
Western  technology  including  American. 

On  October  2.  1973.  the  American 
Communist  Party's  newspaper  Daily 
World  reported  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
placed  orders  and  bought  oil-extracting 
and  other  petroleum  industry  goods. 
Discussions  have  taken  place  and  ten- 
tative agreements  reached  on  the  U.S. 
providing  the  technology  to  develop 
Siberian  gas  reserves. 

A  recent  United  States-Soviet  trade 
conference  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  included 
Soviet  ofQcials  who  discussed  their  desire 
for  resource  development,  particularly  in 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  sectors.  In  these 
aresis.  the  Soviets  are  presently  placing 
in  the  words  of  the  "Proceedings"  of  the 
conference,  "a  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
importation  of  advanced  Western  ma- 
chinery, equipment  and  technology." 
Thus,  the  Soviets  still  need  Western 
technology  for  the  development  of  their 
energy  resources. 

At  a  time  when  refinery  capacity 
should  be  Increased  in  the  United  States, 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  should 
be  involved  in  serious  energy  explora- 
tion at  home,  the  U.S.  Government  and 
American  businessmen  are  helping  the 
Soviets  increase  their  energy  industry. 
Remember  it  takes  petroleum  to  move 
a  military  machine.  Trucks,  tanks,  air- 
planes and  ships  all  need  petroleum. 

One  of  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the 
proponents  of  building  Soviet  industry 
with  American  tcclinology  and  credits  is 
that  the  United  States  can  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  importation  of  petro- 
leum and  gas.  Occidental  Petroleum  and 
El  Paso  Natuial  Gas  Co.  signed  a  letter 
of  Intent  with  the  Soviet  Government  to 
develop  Siberian  gas  fields.  Financial 
support  would  have  to  come  from  a  con- 
sortium of  American  banks  plus  the 
backing  of  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank. 

Once  the  fields  were  developed,  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  receive  gas. 
The  gas  would  go  first  by  pipeline  to 
the  Soviet  coast  and  then  by  tanker  to 
the  American  west  coast. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
extent  and  the  amount  of  Soviet  reserves. 
The  amount  of  energy  resources  that  the 
U.S.SH.  may  be  able  to  supply  might  be 
limited  by  growing  internal  domestic 
needs  £ind  commitments. 

One  reason  not  mentioned  by  many 
experts   stands   above   all   others  when 
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speaking  of  the  United  States  receiving 
petroleum  from  the  Soviets.  The  United 
States  right  now  is  suffering  from  an 
Arab  oil  shut-off — an  oil  shut-off 
being  masterminded  by  Arab  coun- 
tries previously  considered  friendly  to 
the  United  States  such  as  Kuwait  and 
Saudia  Arabia.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
never  had  such  a  liistory  of  friendship 
with  the  United  States.  Soviet  aims  in 
the  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  Cuba, 
EEistem  Europe,  and  numerous  other 
places  on  this  globe  have  been  directly 
coimter  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  vmderstand  power 
and  use  it.  American  dependence  on  the 
Soviets  for  energy  supplies — be  they  pe- 
troleum or  gas — would  give  the  Soviets  a 
very  influential  lever  to  use  against  the 
United  States.  If  we  wish  to  maintain 
our  freedom  and  even  our  national  exist- 
ence, this  is  a  power  that  we  do  not  want 
the  Soviets  to  have. 

Who  would  be  so  foolish  to  think  that 
the  Soviets  would  treat  us  any  better 
than  the  Arabs?  Who  is  so  foolish  to 
think  that  Soviets  would  not  use  Ameri- 
can dependence  on  Soviet  gas  or  oil  as  a 
weapon — perhaps  not  today  but  surely 
tomorrow — against  American  interests 
and  even  existence. 

We  must  not  confuse  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
U.S.  Government  may  be  unwilling  to  use 
trade  with  the  Soviets  as  a  weapon  to 
further  American  interests  but  the  So- 
viets have  never  shown  such  unwilling- 
ness. The  kulaks,  the  Russian  Baptists, 
the  Russian  Jews,  the  dissidents  have  all 
tasted  Soviet  power.  Poland,  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, Lithuania,  Himgarj".  Czechoslo- 
vakia— to  mention  a  few — also  have  all 
felt  Soviet  power.  Let  us  not  confuse  our 
oym  proclivities  with  those  of  the  Soviets. 
Tlie  Soviets  view  our  humaneness  as 
weakness:  our  search  for  peace  as  a  de- 
sire to  be  manipulated  for  their  own 
ends;  our  discussion  of  building  their 
energy  resources  as  a  weapon  to  be  used 
against  us. 

Let  us  begin  to  look  with  realism  at 
Soviet  needs  and  desires.  Let  us  not  con- 
fuse our  own  wishes  with  those  of  the 
Soviets.  And  let  us  not  think  that  the 
Soviets  want  to  help  us  out  of  our  energy 
crisis.  They  want  our  help  to  make  them- 
selves an  even  stronger  threat  to  our 
liberty,  property,  and  even  lives. 


COMPREHENSIVE    MANPOWER   ACT 
OP   1973 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

of     NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  November  28, 
the  House  debated  H.R.  11010,  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  of  1973,  and 
during  that  debate  I  pointed  out  some 
reservations  about  this  bill. 

I  read  into  the  Record  a  letter  to  me 
from  Mr.  George  Autry,  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Manpower  Development 
Corp.  His  letter  addressed  in  some  detail 
the  problem   that  concerns  me  ^id  a 
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number  of  others  from  the  South — that 
is,  in  supporting  a  bill  whose  purpose  is 
to  help  unemployed  and  imderemployed 
citizens,  but  who  funding  allocation  for- 
mula specifically  does  not  include  under- 
employed persons. 

The  importance  of  underemployment 
in  a  State  such  as  North  Carolina,  which 
has  a  large,  rural,  agricultural  popula- 
tion, cannot  be  stressed  too  greatly. 

Other  major  concerns  expressed  in  the 
letter,  concerns  with  which  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  need  to  deal,  are 
sharp  reductions  in  funding  levels  for 
North  Carolina  and  the  South  and  the 
very  real  possibility  that  H.R.  11010  will 
gut  the  State's  role  as  policy  planner  and 
coordinator  of  manpower  services. 

I  expressed  these  reservations  about 
H.R.  11010  to  my  distingui-sjied  colleague? 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins,  committee  chaii'man 
pnd  Hon.  Dominick  Daniels,  subcomm.il- 
tee  chairnTJn.  and  others.  The  consensu:> 
was  that  the  funding  allocation  formula 
of  the  bill  is  far  from  perfect  and  that  it 
does  discriminate  against  North  Carolina 
and  some  other  States,  particularly  those 
in  the  Southeast.  I  was  a.ssured  by  these 
gentlemen  that  they  will  work  in  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  to 
improve  the  bill's  formula  as  it  affects 
the  States  in  the  Labor  Depaitment's 
region  IV. 

I  think  it  is  in  order  here  to  emphasize 
H.R.  llOlO's  faulty  allocation  formula 
with  some  figures. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  North  Carolina 
Manpower  Council  that,  without  a  pov- 
erty factor  in  the  formula,  North  Caro- 
lina will  lose  $2,066  million  in  fiscal  1975. 

Region  IV,  which  includes  North  Caro- 
lina, will  face  a  total  funding  loss  of 
$17.26  million. 

Here  ai-e  the  figures  that  I  have  been 
provided  by  the  North  Carolina  Man- 
power Development  Corp.  for  region  IV. 
which  is  served  by  the  Atlanta  ofiBce  of 
the  Department  of  Labor: 


state 


Fundinfi. 
using  3 
factors' 


Funding, 
using  4 
factors' 


Funding 
loss 


Alabama $13,617,000  $16,507,000  $2,890,000 

Florida 21,717,000  23,263,000  1,5«.000 

Georgia  16,456,000  18,286.000  1.830.000 

Kentucky 16.286,000  19,108,000  2,822.000 

Mississippi. 8,999,000  11,654,000  2,655,000 

North  Carolina 18,951,000  21,017,000  2,066,000 

South  Carolina .    11,026,000  12,151,000  1.125,000 

Tennessee 15,924,000  18,251,000  2,327,000 

Total  loss  region 

IV 17,261,000 


'  Using  formula  that  includes  the  factors  of  labor  force, 
prior-year  funding,  and  unemployment 

'  Using  formula  that  includes  the  above  3  factors  and  the 
factor  of  adult  poverty 

What  these  figures  show  is  that,  if 
some  form  of  poverty  index  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  allocation  formula,  the  pur- 
pose of  manpower  reform  wiU  not  be 
achieved.  This  is  not  a  parochial  concern 
limited  to  my  State  or  to  the  South; 
rather,  it  is  the  heart  of  the  legislation 
as  intended.  If  poverty  is  dropped,  you 
lose  one  of  the  elements  of  manpower 
reform.  Indeed,  without  a  poverty  factor. 
you  destroy  the  elements  embodied  in 
the  manpower-related  efforts  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Adding  to  the  problem,  the  House  bill 
now  contains  only  the  two  factors  of 
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prlor-jrear  funding  auid  unemployment, 
suid  the  question  looms  even  larger 
whether  the  contemplated  allocation 
formula  will  result  tn  e<iultab!e  distribu- 
tion of  manpower  funds  to  the  States, 
especially   those   In   the  Southeast 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not  be  qxiite  so 
iX)ncerned  about  this  legislation  If  It 
were  not  my  conviction  that  It  Is  Indica- 
tive of  the  way  In  whkh  the  Congress 
often  deprives  States  In  the  Southeast 
of  their  fair  share  of  Federal  revenues. 

Please  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  do 
not  think  any  Member  of  this  body  Is 
(Tullty  of  any  geoerraphic  discrimination. 
Rather,  there  seenis  to  be  somewhat  of 
an  Inability  to  comprehend  the  need.?  of 
the  South  and  the  methods  by  which 
those  needs  can  be  met. 

The  assxiranee  that  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman DAjrm^.  gave  me  on  the  Hou.^ 
floor  last  week  represented  a  step  toward 
bisuring  geographic  equality  Based  on 
this  assiirance.  In  which  he  said,  "we  will 
try  to  work  out  a  formula  which  will  be 
equitably  spread  amongst  all  the  States," 
I  voted  for  HR.  11010  on  final  passage 

I  am  heartened  by  the  assurance  I 
have  been  given  that  the  House-Senate 
conferees  will  work  to  develop  a  more 
equitable  formula  when  they  meet  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  this  week.  Al- 
though instant  perfection  is  impossible, 
I  do  hope  that  we  can  attain  a  better 
formula  now  and  that  the  long-range 
goal  of  developing  the  best  possible  fund- 
tag  allocation  formula  will  become  a 
prime  goal  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Manpower  Policy  set  forth  In  title  IV  of 
the  bill. 

Further.  I  hope  that  the  conferees  will 
report  out  a  bill  agreeable  to  all  of  us 
who  are  working  to  see  that  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  legislation  of  1973  Is 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  economically  dls- 
adrantaged  of  all  States  and  is  a  useful 
addltton  to  the  provision  of  capable  and 
trained  workers  for  our  economy. 


FUEL  FOR  GENFR.^L  A\^.^TTOV 

HON    STEWAUT  B.  McKINNEY 

or  coKwwrnccT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  indicated  my  general  concern  over 
the  emergency  energy  legislation  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  November  19.  The 
inequities  which  have  already  followed 
the  uneven  and  confused  administration 
of  certain  energy  measures  is  a  well  doc- 
umented fact.  I  need  only  cite  the  now 
defunct  voluntary  fuel  allocation  pro- 
gram. 

I'nlorUinaiely,  misdirected  adminis- 
Lraiive  action  often  causes  untold  eco- 
nomic hardsliips.  especially  for  the  small 
businessman.  In  this  regard,  I  seriously 
question  the  President's  proposed  42  5 
percent  reduction  of  fuel  for  general 
iv:<itioii  I  snpport  reduction  but  not  se- 
icc'.ive  eiinunation. 

In  times  of  crisis,  we  mu.st  be  wary  not 
to  handicap  the  smallest  or  the  most  vtil- 
iierable  party  to  appease  the  public  cry 
'r.T  action    I  wrild  like  to  bnng  to  my 
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colleagues'  attention  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  Edward  O.  Tripp,  pub- 
lisher of  Air  Progress  magazine,  which  I 
think  adequately  outlines  the  problems 
of  the  general  aviation  industry: 

NovXMBsa  27,  1973. 
Re  House  bUl  11031. 
Hon.  SrrwAST  B.  McKrNNiT, 
House  of  lUprcsentatiV€s, 
Cannon  Bu-ildtng. 
Wmshingto*.  DC. 

Dka«  Stvw:  I'm  deeply  concerned  about 
tbe  President'*  ■tatement  on  auoday  niglit. 
It  repreaeata  an  immediate,  disastrous  eco- 
nomic impact  on  general  aviation  business- 
men and  subsequent  effects  on  many  aspects 
of  our  nattonal  well-being. 

Ttie  President  singled  out  the  many  appll- 
eattona  of  light  aircraft  for  fuel  allocatton 
averaging  a  iZA  percent  redaction.  No  other 
user  group  of  fossil  fuels  is  so  selected  or 
restricted. 

a«naral  avlaUcn  as  an  Industry  represents 
nearly  a  five  bUllon  dollar  contribution  to 
our  national  economy  (and  more  thAn  330 
million  dollars  In  export  sales — a  consistent 
and  significant  contribution  to  our  balance 
of  payments)  and  consists  of  many  manu- 
facturers and  local  servlca  industries. 

In  a  brief  discussion  today  of  the  inunsdi- 
at*  tmpaet  of  the  Praeldent's  Intent,  ssTeral 
hnnlntisnmrn  estimated  their  immediate  re- 
duction In  employment  would  reach  70  per- 
cent of  their  woriL  force — more  tlian  100,000 
Jobs  lost  In  less   than  six  months. 

The  economic  uncertainty  facing  the  in- 
dxiatry  as  a  result  of  fuel  shortages  has  al- 
r«*dy  been  demonstrated  thr-ugh  seyeral 
million  dollars  of  cancelled  or  deferred  orders 
(or  equipment,  suspension  of  plant  and  fa- 
cility expansion  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  withdrawal  of  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

Uany  aviation  businessmen  are  small,  local 
operators  who  depend  upon  fuel  services  and 
related  business  to  remain  viable  and  sol- 
vent. They  employ  an  average  of  thirteen 
people  and  are  the  sole  air  transportation 
link  for  thousands  of  small  communities. 

Many  of  these  bxislnessee — literally — will 
not  survive  three  monttaa  if  the  specific  fuel 
aUocatlon  proposed  for  general  avlauon  ap- 
plications Is  imposed. 

It's  possible  that  the  Tipple  effect "  of  sucli 
allocation  will  go  far  beyond  the  dedmatlou 
of  one  Industry.  General  aviation's  role  In 
air  transportation  and  air  commerce  is  slng- 
vilar.  In  that,  as  I  mentioned,  thousands  of 
communltiss  would  be  without  air  trans- 
portation without  It.  Many  businesses  have 
grown  through  decentralization  to  outlying, 
smaller  communities.  The  economic  lmp«M:t 
of  these  businesses  on  smaller  communities 
Is  strong:  many  of  them  have  stated  they 
would  not  have  expanded  or  decentralized 
without  the  transportation  and  communica- 
tions values  of  general  aviation. 

Many  companies,  large  and  small,  depend 
on  general  aviation  aircraft  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  critical  parts  (one  farm  machinery 
manufacturer  baa  stated  that  40%  of  all 
critical  maclUnary  for  production  lines  and 
essenUal  servWoes  are  shipped   In  this  way). 

I've  even  been  told  that  many  banks  and 
finance  companies  have  become  concerned 
about  the  effect  on  them,  through  their  fi- 
ivauclng  and  leasing  support  to  aviation 
businessmen  and  to  U3er  companies,  of  de- 
valnatlon  of  their  outstanding  value  In  gen- 
eral aviation  equlpnwnt  and  through  the 
spectre  of  massive  repossessions 

It's  csMntlal  that  Congreae  luidrrstjind 
the  Intent  of  the  Administration  toward  Ksn- 
eral  aviation — and  other  users  of  petroleum 
products — If  tiie  emergency  powers  are 
passed  as  proposed 

Attached  Is  a  proposal  to  amend  the  sense 
of  House  Bill  11031  to  provide  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  users  It's  my  hope  that  all  seg- 
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ments  of  our  nation  will  share  the  burden 
of  tbe  emergency.  The  alternative  Is  a  dis- 
aster for  an  entire  industry,  with  Its  attend- 
ant effect  on  thousands  of  Individuals  and 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Bouse  Bill  11031  (HR-11460)  Is  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce at  this  very  moment.  I  hope  the  at- 
tached amendment  can  be  put  on  this  bill. 
Because  of  tl^e  crisis  nature  of  the  legislation 
and  tiM  Rreat  pressure  upon  the  Congress  to 
act  on  It  swiftly,  I've  b&rely  outlined  one 
aspect  of  its  effect.  Should  you  desire  njore, 
or  more  detailed,  information,  I'd  be  happy 
to  help  in  any  way  poeslble. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  concern. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  O,  Tripp. 

Nrw  Canaan,  Coifif. 


THE     CACHE     RIVER:     WHAT     THE 
FUSS  IS  ABOUT 


HON.  Bil.I.  ALEXANDER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent months  I  have  received  several  in- 
quiries from  my  colleagues  from  other 
States  regarding  a  drainage  project  lo- 
cated primarily  In  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Arkansas.  Court  action 
has  temporarily  halted  work  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  a  plan  to  provide 
drainage  for  the  C£u:he  River-Bayou  De- 
Vlew  basin  until  a  new  environmental 
impact  statement  is  filed.  Both  the  House 
and  Senate  passed  authorization  last 
year  for  purchase  of  land  and  easements 
for  mitigation  purposes  In  the  basin. 
However,  the  provisions  were  Included  In 
the  omnibus  public  works  bill  vetoed  by 
the  President,  although  the  $1  million 
appropriation  for  purchase  of  mitigation 
lands  was  signed  Into  law.  Both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  again  this  session 
passed  authorizing  legislation,  but  there 
are  differences  between  the  two  versions 
which  must  be  worked  out  In  confer- 
ence. 

In  response  to  the  questions  of  my  col- 
leagues and  In  an  effort  to  help  them  re- 
spond to  the  communications  they  have 
received  from  their  constituents  on  this 
project,  I  would  like  to  share  an  article 
published  recently  In  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  which  I  believe  sets  out  the  con- 
troversy In  an  objective  manner: 
I  An  interview  of  TTusten  Holder  by  John 
Fleming.  Arkansas  Gazette,  Nov.  18,  1973) 
Thx  Cacht  Rrvca:  What  th«  Fuss  Is  About 

(Eorroa's  notk. — The  following  Interview 
with  Trusten  Holder  on  the  subject  of  the 
Cache  Rlver-Bsyou  DeVtew  controversy  was 
conducted  at  several  different  meetings  over 
the  period  of  a  OKinth  between  John  Flem- 
ing, ttie  Oaeeite's  outdoor  editor,  and  Holder. 
The  purpose  Is  to  try  and  present  In  an  ob- 
jective manner  the  problems  Involved  with 
this  mUUon-acre  Eastern  Arkansas  basin. 

TYuaten  H  Holder  carries  the  title  of  Chief, 
Environmental  Preservation,  Arkansas  De- 
prartment  of  Pollution  Control  and  Ecology. 
His  duties  Include  reviewing  and  making 
ecologically  oriented  recommendations  on 
plans,  programs  and  legislative  proposals  of 
state  and  federal  agencies.  He  also  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  Governor's  Committee  and 
Land  Use.  During  a  period  of  29  years  (with 
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time  out  to  serve  as  an  Infantry  officer  during 
'World  War  II)  he  was  employed  by  the 
Game  and  Pish  Commission.  His  duties  in- 
cluded operational  control  of  research,  land 
acquisition  and  development  activities. 

Holder  Is  author  of  the  book  "Disappear- 
ing Wetlands  In  Eastern  Arkansas"  and  Its 
sequel.  "Progress  In  the  P^reservatlon  of  Delta 
Wetlands."  He  served  for  12  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Arkansas  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission. He  Is  widely  known  as  an  avid 
fighter  for  the  protection  of  the  environment 
and  has  won  several  national  and  state 
awards  for  his  efforts  In  t>ebalf  of  conser- 
vation.) 

Fleming:  Trout,  before  we  get  into  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  Cache-Bayou  DeVlew 
argument  I  would  like  to  get  on  the  record 
a  simple  statement  of  your  position  and 
mine.  I  have  gone  over  every  word  I've  ever 
written  about  the  Cache  project  and  there 
Is  no  place  where  I've  ever  advocated  a  ditch- 
ing project.  My  position  Is  that  we  are  faced 
fundamentally  with  a  proposition  wherein 
It  will  be  necessary  to  compromise  on  the 
ditching  project  In  order  to  save  from  30,000 
to  70.000  acres  of  wetlands  that  otherwise 
will  go  Into  agriculture.  Is  this  essentially 
your  position? 

Holder:  John,  I  haven't  advocated  the 
channelization  either.  It  would  be  nice  If  we 
could  get  the  mitigation  without  the  ditch 
but  you  and  I  both  know  that  this  isn't 
likely  to  happen.  That's  why  I  think  it  Is 
best  to  have  the  mitigation  even  11  we  do 
have  to  accept  the  ditch.  Keep  In  mind, 
however,  that  this  Is  a  complex  problem  and, 
unfortunately.  It  has  become  involved  in  a 
highly  emotional  controversy.  Anyhow,  your 
statement  of  the  propoeltlou  will  give  us  a 
jumping  off  place  for  this  question  and 
answer  session. 

Fleming:  Let's  clear  up  one  vital  point 
right  here.  If  the  Cache-Bayou  DeVlew  Drain- 
age Project  is  abandoned,  will  this  save  the 
existing  wetlands? 

Holder:  Those  woodlands  that  do  remain 
within  the  Basin  are  vulnerable  to  destruc- 
tion even  If  the  Corps  never  does  complete 
the  drainage  project.  With  the  exception  of 
woodlands  In  a  few  cj-press  breaks,  I  doubt 
If  there  are  any  woodlands  from  stem  to 
stem  within  the  Basin  which  are  lower  In 
elevation  or  any  wetter  than  other  formerly 
wooded  tracts  that  have  been  cleared. 

Fleming:  Why  would  a  farmer  want  to 
gamble  on  losing  his  crop  to  overflow? 

Holder:  If  you  listen  to  the  farmers  they 
wlU  try  to  convince  you  that  farming  Is  a 
risky  business  even  under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions. Anytlnie  someone  tries  to  farm  land 
within  the  overflow  bottoms  he  takes  on  the 
added  risk  of  having  his  entire  crop  drowned 
out.  The  risks  are  great  but  they  aren't  suffi- 
ciently great  to  prevent  farmers  from  clear- 
ing the  land  and  taking  the  risks.  Forget  the 
drainage  project  for  a  minute  and  consider 
the  fate  of  the  remaining  woodlands  within 
the  Basin  without  drainage.  There  are  two 
overriding  factors  which  control  the  destiny 
of  the  private-owned  wooded  tracts.  The  first 
la  the  economic  factor  and  the  second  Is 
water  condition. 

Fleming:  Let's  consider  the  economic  fac- 
tor first.  How  much  more  money  can  a  farmer 
make  from  soybeans  If  he  clears  the  land  and 
uses  It  for  this  puropse? 

Holder :  Most  of  the  woodlands  which  have 
been  cleared  In  the  overflow  bottoms  were 
cleared  when  beans  were  selling  just  a  little 
above  the  support  price  which  Is  $2.25  a 
bushel.  Now  the  price  of  beans  Is  hovering 
around  $5  a  bushel.  And,  the  cash  price  Is 
not  the  only  factor.  Futures  on  the  commod- 
ity market  also  have  some  effect  on  land 
clearing  to  grow  be&ns.  At  one  time  the  price 
of  beans  rose  above  •12  a  bushel  on  the  com- 
modity market.  Some  Arkansas  farmers  con- 
tracted last  June  or  July  to  sell  their  1973 
crop  of  beans  at  prices  above  $8  a  bushel. 
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Fleming:  In  other  words,  the  posslbUlty  of 
a  return  of  something  well  over  $100  an  acre 
on  land  planted  In  soybeans  makes  the  risk 
desirable. 

Holder:  Tliose  of  us  who  would  like  to  save 
most  of  the  remaining  woodlands  within  the 
Basin  sure  can't  get  any  comfort  when  we 
consider  the  financial  advantages  of  raising 
soybeans  Instead  of  timber. 

Fleming:  Okay,  now  that  it  has  been  es- 
tablished that  farmers  can  make  maybe  10 
times  as  much  from  soybeans  as  from  tim- 
ber, what  Is  the  extent  of  the  risk  they  are 
taking.  What  I'm  doing  Is  getting  to  the  sec- 
ond overriding  factor.  How  about  water  con- 
ditions? 

Holder:  In  this  respect  the  fate  of  the 
woodlands  Is  not  controUed  by  how  high  the 
water  gets  In  the  winter  but,  rather,  how 
low  It  gets  during  the  normal  crop  growing 
season  of  most  years.  Take  a  look  at  the 
chart.  Say  the  top  line  represents  how  high 
the  water  gets  In  the  winter  and  the  bottom 
line  represents  how  low  It  stays  during  the 
crop-growing  season  of  most  years.  Now, 
where  Is  the  elevation  of  the  land  that  sup- 
ports the  growth  of  hardwoods  In  relation  to 
those  two  lines?  I  am  referring  now  to  the 
land  where  oaks,  hickories,  elm  and  hack- 
berry  grow.  We  know,  without  running  any 
elevation  lines  anywhere  within  the  Basin, 
that  the  dashed  line  Is  a  fairly  accurate  rep- 
resentation of  the  approximate  elevation  of 
the  land  that  supports  the  hardwoods.  How 
do  we  know  for  sure  that  It's  somewhere 
above  that  bottom  line?  Because,  all  a  land- 
owner has  to  do  to  convert  hardwoods  to 
cultivate  land,  as  far  as  the  water  level  In 
the  Cache  River  or  Bayou  DeVlew  Is  con- 
cerned. Is  clear  off  the  timber  and  start  farm- 
ing. A  little  land  leveling  or  Interior  ditch- 
ing may  be  desirable  but  the  water  levels  In 
the  River  or  Bayou  during  the  growing  sea- 
sons of  most  years  stay  considerably  below 
the  land  elevations  of  where  the  hardwoods 
grow. 

Fleming:  How  about  a  level  that  will  sup- 
port trees  such  as  cypress,  tupelo,  etc.? 

Holder:  I'm  sure  your  referring  now  to  the 
cypress  brakes  In  relation  to  the  two  solid 
lines  and  the  dashed  line.  Lets  consider  the 
cypress  brakes  and  shallow  sloughs  that  sup- 
port the  cypress,  tupelo,  button  willow  and 
other  water  tolerant  species  of  trees.  Some 
of  these  brakes  are  located  out  in  the  over- 
flow bottoms  at  various  distances  from  the 
River  or  the  Bayou.  Here,  again,  we  know, 
without  having  to  run  any  engineering  sur- 
veys, that  the  elevations  of  the  bottoms  of 
at  least  a  vast  majority  of  these  shallow 
brakes  and  sloughs  have  to  be  somewhere 
between  the  dashed  line  and  the  bottom 
line — generally  as  represented  by  the  dotted 
line.  We  know  this  because  In  numerous 
Instances  narrow  and  shallow  ditches  have 
been  dug  through  cypress  brakes  and  sloughs 
and  on  out  to  the  River  or  Bayou.  Where  the 
ditches  have  been  dug,  all  the  water  has 
drained  out  Into  the  River  or  the  Bayou. 

Fleming:   Is  this  a  general  practice? 

Holder:  In  hundreds  of  such  places,  the 
land  has  been  cleared  and  successful  crops 
of  soybeans  have  been  grown  right  In  the 
bottom  of  the  shallow  brakes  and  sloughs 
during  at  least  three  of  the  last  five  years. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  all  of  this  has 
been  done  without  any  ditching  whatsoever 
In  the  main  stems  of  the  River  and  Bayou 
except  In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  basin 
which  has  already  been  ditched  by  drainage 
districts. 

Fleming:  What  does  the  line  of  "Ls"  repre- 
sent under  the  bottom  line? 

Holder:  That  represents  the  land  in  the 
bottom  of  the  deeper  lakes  and  sloughs. 
These  are  the  cypress-lined,  open-water  lakes 
and  sloughs.  We  know  that  the  bottom  of 
many  of  them  are  at  lower  elevations  than 
the  summer  time  levels  of  the  River  of  Bayou 
because  some  of  them  stand  at  least  par- 
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tlally  filled  with  water  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  big  soybean  field.  Also  some  of  the 
others  have  direct  connections  to  the  River 
or  Bayou  and  they  fall  to  drain  dry  as  the 
water  recedes  to  the  summertime  levels. 

Fleming:  Considering  then  these  two  fac- 
tors— economic  and  water  conditions — you 
are  convinced  that  most  of  the  hardwoods  In 
the  Cache  and  Bayou  DeVlew  Basin  can  be 
cleared  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Holder:  Much  worse  than  that,  John.  After 
looking  at  some  tracts  which  I  would  have 
thought  would  not  have  been  feasible  to 
clear,  and  yet  have  now  been  cleared,  I  doubt 
If  there  Is  a  single  tract  of  hardwood  timber 
anywhere  In  Eastern  Arkansas  which  could 
be  definitely  classified  as  being  safe  from  be- 
ing  cleared. 

SOME  OF  THE   OBJECTIONS 

Fleming:  I'd  like  to  get  Into  some  of  the 
Objections  to  the  drainage  project.  It  seems 
to  have  been  established  that  the  flood  risks 
aren't  great  enough  to  stop  the  land  from 
being  cleared.  How  about  the  contention  that 
most  of  the  benefits  of  the  drainage  project 
win  accrue  to  the  large  landowner? 

Holder:  The  only  land  ownership  of  more 
than  10,000  acres  Is  located  at  the  extreme 
lower  end  of  the  project.  Most  of  this  owner- 
ship has  already  been  cleared  and  when  the 
ditch  Is  completed  all  of  It  will  be  subjected 
to  Increased  flood  risks.  According  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  there  are  approximately 
one  million  acres  In  the  flood  plain  of  the 
Basin.  Approximately  30,000  of  these  acres 
are  in  Missouri  and  the  rest  in  Arkansas.  The 
average  size  of  the  1,444  ownership  tracts, 
excluding  small  urban  ownership,  Is  153 
acres. 

Fleming:  Are  all  the  large  tracts  in  the 
Basin  actually  farmed  by  the  big  conglomer- 
ates? 

Holder:  The  size  of  the  ownerships,  re- 
gardless of  what  Is  is,  does  not  reveal  some 
of  the  more  Important  considerations.  It's 
reel  easy  to  sit  back  and  agree  with  some  of 
the  more  intense  environmentalists  who 
claim  the  whole  project  is  just  a  grandolse 
scheme  for  a  few  rich  people  to  get  richer. 
True,  an  individual  tract  may  be  owned  by 
a  wealthy  person  but  In  many  cases  this 
owner  Is  absentee  and  the  land  Is  farmed  by 
sharecropplng.  The  "rich  landowner"  usually 
gets  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  crop.  The 
sharecropper,  on  the  other  hand,  probably 
borrowed  the  money  for  seed,  fertilizer  and 
all  other  expenses,  he  furnished  all  the 
equipment  and  labor  used  In  the  growing 
of  the  crop.  When  the  water  comes  up,  like 
It  did  In  October  of  1972,  all  the  sharecropper 
can  do  Is  stand  there  and  watch  his  three- 
fourths  disappear. 

Fleming:  Isn't  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
project  to  reduce  flood  risks  so  the  landown- 
ers can  clear  the  remaining  tracts  of  wood- 
lands at  the  taxpayers'  expense? 

Holder:  A  look  at  the  aerial  survey  map 
made  in  July  of  this  year  should  correct  this 
erroneous  impression.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 142,000  acres  of  delta  woodlands  In 
the  Basin  (less  than  15  per  cent).  The 
stralghtllne  distance  of  the  flood  plain  from 
Missouri  to  the  lower  extremity  iji  approxi- 
mately 150  miles  About  110  miles  of  this  line 
is  above  Highway  64  The  remaining  distance 
Is,  of  course,  below  that  highway.  However, 
most  of  the  remaining  woodlands  are  below 
Highway  64.  The  reasoning  here  is  quite  sim- 
ple. The  farmers  above  Highway  64  don't 
have  many  woodlands  to  clear.  They  are  con- 
cerned only  about  flood  control  on  land  al- 
ready cleared. 

Fleming:  What  does  this  do  to  the  land 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  project? 

Holder:  Any  drainage  project  that  takes 
water  off  the  upper  end  of  a  basin  and  scoots 
It  down  10  the  lower  end  will  cause  an  In- 
crease In  flood  flow  at  the  lower  end.  The 
Corps  has  estimated  that  the  height  of  the 
flood    flow    will    be    Increased    about    four 
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inohas  »t  th«  lowvr  end.  This  tncr««M  In 
ftood  flow  la  oD«  of  tta«  reasons  wby  sotn« 
parsons  on  th*  lower  end  ars  opposing  tb* 
project. 

FlSBrung;  I  want  to  get  tnto  the  mitigation 
CHiaattoo  later  but  rUfbt  now  Id  like  to  ask 
yoa  atwut  tbe  contentloa  that  mitigation  Is 
a  "horrtbte  hoax"  becaaae.  If  tbe  ditch  is 
( aaipleted   the  trees  will  die  aojrhow7 

Holder:  There  are  dralnasre  ditches  In 
iiany  parts  at  Arkansas  that  operate  more 
rfflciently  than  this  ditch  woxild  operate. 
You  doot  see  a  lot  o/  dead  trees  In  any  of 
thaae  areas  except  where  they  have  been 
poisooed  with  berhtcldes.  girdled  or  flooded 
all  year  by  eitber  beaver  dams  or  man-made 
laopoundmen  ts . 

Fleming:  But  what  will  happen  In  tba 
Cache  Basin? 

Holder :  In  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  Basin 
where  the  ditch  wtU  operate  efficiently  and 
where  there  will  be  a  drop  In  the  ditch  will 
operate  efficiently  aiid  where  there  wlU  be 
a  drop  In  the  water  table  adjacent  to  the 
ditch,  the  growth  rate  of  the  standing  crop 
of  trees  will  be  slowed  considerably.  Trees, 
like  all  other  llTtng  things,  die  eventually. 
I  would  expect  death  to  be  hasteiied  for 
some  of  the  Individual  trees  that  are  ap- 
proaching maximum  a^e  and  for  some  that 
have  been  previously  weakoed  by  one  cause 
or  another. 

Fleming.  How  about  species  composition? 

Holder .  There  wUl  also  be  a  gradual  change 
in  apeclaa  compoattlon.  This  change  wUl  favor 
tlioaa  varletlea  which  do  not  require  flood 
condlUons  for  either  regeneration  or  best 
growth.  To  answer  your  question  another 
way,  those  varieties  of  trees  which  are  more 
adaptable  to  environmAatal  changes  will  con- 
tinue to  reproduce  and  flourlab.  To  verify 
this  you  can  drive  through  any  lowland  por- 
tion of  Eastern  Arkansas  that  has  been 
drained.  You  can  see  what  baa  happened 
where  Landowners  have  permitted  trees  to 
grow.  This  growth  permission  Is  highly  limit- 
ed but  where  U  baa  occurred  {ta  little  spots 
or  narrow  lanes)  the  areas  support  good 
growth  at  pin  oaks  and  otbar   vanetica  of 


Fleming  What  about  report  that  there  are 
some  tracts  that  landowners  have  cleared  In 
recent  years  but  are  reverting  to  forest 
growth  because  the  farmers  haven't  been 
able  to  farm  themT 

Holder  This  lant  too  unusual  Landown- 
ers frequently  clear  more  land  than  they  can 
farm  successfuOy  for  the  first  few  years  I'm 
sure  that  tn  some  cases  th<7  have  cleared 
land  they  wished  they  hadnt  cleared  bnt 
tbiB  doesn't  save  the  woodlands.  In  some 
ptsces  they  constructed  a  levee  completely 
around  a  tract  and  Irtstatled  a  trig  pump  to 
keep  the  tract  dry  d-ortng  the  growing  sea- 
son. Now  that  the  price  of  soybeans  has  in- 
creased so  much  during  the  last  few  months 
leveeing  and  pnmptng  wm   increase. 

Iteming:  Why  have  some  of  the  wooded 
tracts  been  cleared  and  others  la  private 
ownership  are  still  standing'' 

Holder.  The  tracts  that  remain  as  wood- 
lands are  stin  wooded  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Some  of  these  tracts  are  tied  up  In 
estates  at  least  for  the  tlnM  being.  Seme  ot 
the  small  landowners  don't  have  the  ready 
cash  to  Invest  in  land  clearing.  Some  are 
not  ready  to  assume  the  added  risk  of  farm- 
ing In  tbe  lower  part  of  thewr  land.  Some  of 
tbe  woodlands  are  owned  by  lumber  eom- 
panlea  which  ara  still  Uylng  to  stay  in  th« 
lumbering  manufacturing  bustnaas  even 
though  they  may  have  already  cleared  for 
beans  other  pertloas  of  thetr  tlnaberlaods. 
Some  of  the  wood'.arid^  ue  being  used  for 
hunting  cluba  an.i  «irnr  (  tive  laodowBara 
simply  don  t  want   U)  .  ^a-   their  remaining 
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Fleming:  You  mention  the  private  hunt- 
ing clubs.  This  U  a  good  place  to  dlsctiss  thU 
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angle  of  the  proposed  project.  Wbat  hap- 
pens to  the  hunting  clube? 

Holder:  I  don't  believe  there  Is  much  dan- 
ger of  the  federal  government  taking  away 
any  of  these  lands  onlees  the  club  owners 
decide  they  want  to  sell.  Of  course.  In  some 
cases  the  members  do  not  own  the  land. 
Included  In  the  mitigation  propoeal.  which 
I  am  sure  we  will  get  to  later,  there  are 
plans  to  acquire  perpetual  easements.  The 
primary  purpose  of  these  easements  would 
be  to  retain  the  wooded  character  of  the  In- 
divMuaJ  tracts.  There  should  be  no  need  for 
private  hunting  dubs,  or  any  landowner  for 
that  matter,  to  give  up  hunting  rights  If  they 
don't  want  to  I  believe  in  most  cases  it 
would  be  to  tbe  landowners  financial  adran- 
ta^a  to  donate  perpetual  easements  to  tbe 
federal  government  and  claim  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  this  donation  rather  than  ac- 
cept cash  payments.  The  only  right  they 
would  be  losing  would  be  the  right  to  clear 
thetr  land  and  this,  of  course,  would  be  a 
substantial  contribution  to  environmental 
conservation. 

Fleming:  How  much  would  this  contribu- 
tion be  worth  tax-wise? 

Holder:  In  my  opinion  a  donated  perpet- 
\ial  easement  of  this  type  would  have  a  mini- 
mum value  of  9100  an  acre 

Fleming:  What  public  benefits  would  ac- 
crue from  such  a  donation? 

Holder-  There  Is  ab.<iolutely  no  doubt  that 
such  a  donation  would  beneflt  even  though 
the  public  would  not  receive  hunting  rights. 
Tbeee  benefits  would  Include  helping  to  sus- 
tain the  populations  of  small  perching  birds 
and  other  forms  of  wildlife,  the  preservation 
of  scenic  qualities,  the  bolstering  of  the  seg- 
ment of  the  wood  products  Industry  which 
is  dependent  on  delta  hardwood  timber 
(Which  Is  sanKlng  btwllyl  plus  the  benefits  to 
air  and  crround  water  quality. 

Fleming'  Most  of  the  states  on  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  MlaslsslppI  Flyway  have  en- 
tered the  law  suit.  What  do  you  think  of 
thU? 

Holder:  This  Is  hard  to  understand.  For 
years,  at  the  Flyway  Council  meetings,  these 
northern  states  sttempted  to  set  the  frame- 
work of  the  duek  season  so  the  season  vrould 
cloaa  soon  after  the  ducks  migrated  from 
thalr  states  They  reasoned  that  if  e  lot  of 
ducks  were  killed  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
Flyway  It  would  affect  their  hunting  the 
next  season  If  they  really  w<pre  well  Informed 
they  would  not  be  opposing  the  project  un- 
less, of  course,  they  Just  want  to  participate 
IQ  a  vendetta  against  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
I  don't  have  any  particular  objection  to  their 
flgbttng  the  Corps  If  they  receive  any  pleas- 
ure from  It  However,  I  dont  want  them 
to  do  It  at  the  expense  of  saving  some  of  the 
woodlands  In  the  Cache  River  Basin. 

Fleming:  The  opponents  of  the  project. 
Including  these  northern  states,  claim  the 
ditching  win  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
duck  population.  Is  this  a  tenable  position? 

Holder-  Clearing  of  the  woodlands  has  al- 
ready had  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the 
sport  of  dock  hunting.  It  has  also  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  wood  ducks  because 
they  aaat  in  trees  within  oar  state.  If  you 
ooBdder  red-nclng  the  kill  on  wintering 
grounds,  tbe  land  clearing  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  mallard  population. 

Fleming:  This  might  explain  the  Interest 
of  the  northern  states.  I'm  Interpreting  what 
you  are  saying  Is  that.  If  the  land  Is  cleared, 
tba  duck  banters  can't  kill  as  many  mallards 
and.  consequently,  the  northern  states  wtU 
acoomptlsh  what  they've  been  trying  to  do 
by  getting  early  oesaons   Can  you  elaborate? 

Holder  All  right,  consider  what  happened 
durtag  the  19T)-73  duck  season  Last  season 
was  tbe  first  duck  season  when  we  have  had 
high  water  since  major  portlcrns  of  the  over- 
flow brittoms  were  cleared  Ttie  vast  majority 
of  tba  ducks  oompietely  deserted  the  flooded 
timber  aad  tbe  4esd  timber  peservotrs  They 
concentrated  in  those  tremendous  soybean 
fields   which    had   beoome  open-water   lakes 
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with  plenty  of  food.  It  was  the  most  frus- 
trating season  the  hunters  ever  had.  These 
big  soybean  fields  served  as  natural  refuges. 
The  ducks  refused  to  respond  to  a  duck  call 
and  It  was  virtually  Imixisslble  to  slip  up  on 
them.  If  they  were  scared,  they  merely  flew 
a  mile  or  so  to  where  another  30.000  or  40,000 
of  their  kind  were  enjoying  each  other's 
company.  The  dnck  kill  last  season  was  very, 
very  light. 

Fleming:  Wouldn't  digging  the  ditch  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  flsh  life  and  on  ground 
water? 

Holder:  It  sure  wotTld  have  adverse  effects. 
There  are,  however,  structural  measures 
which  will  lessen  these  effects.  Also,  the  re- 
tention of  significant  portions  of  the  remain- 
ing woodlands  would  soften  these  detri- 
mental effects.  Besides,  as  It  now  stands  there 
is  some  danger  of  having  the  ditch  and  no 
mitigation. 

Fleming:  What  la  the  status  in  Congress 
of  the  mitigation  or.  as  some  would  prefer, 
the  tradeoff  proposal? 

Holder:  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
praased  an  authorization  last  year  to  purchase 
30,000  acres  and  to  obtain  easements  to  pre- 
bsrre  woodlands  on  an  additional  40,000 
pcres.  This  authorization  was  part  of  the 
omnibus  bill  which  President  Nixon  vetoed. 
The  House  and  Senate  also  passed  an  appro- 
priation to  purchase  $1  million  In  mitigation 
land-s  The  President  signed  that  bill  but  the 
million  dollars  is  still  there  waiting  for 
authorization 

Fleming:  What's  happened  in  this  session 
of  CJongrees? 

Holder:  The  authorization  has  been  passed 
this  year  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
but  there  are  some  differences  In  the  two 
bills.  Senator  McClellan  Is  attempting  to  set- 
tle the  differences  but  he  wants  the  Cache 
niver  project  opponents  to  support  the  pro- 
posal. 

Fleming;  What  does  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee proposal  Include? 

Holder:  it  Includes  the  overall  authoriza- 
tion to  purchase  30,000  acres,  to  obtain  ease- 
ments to  preserve  an  additional  40,000  acres 
of  woodlands,  to  authorize  the  outright  ex- 
penditure of  96  million  for  the  mitigation 
plus  an  additional  tl  million  for  mitigation 
pnrpoees  to  be  matched  by  local  funds  It 
also  Includes  a  requirement  that  no  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  future  appropriations  for  the 
project  be  allocated  to  mitigation  until  all  the 
authorized   mitigation   has   been   completed. 

Fleming:  If  and  a-hen  the  mitigation  lands 
would  be  acquired  wouldn't  this  include 
about  half  of  the  remaining  woodlands  Ln  the 
Cache  River  Bayou  DeVlew  flood  plain? 

Holder:  It  would  IncUide  xaoT*  than  hall 
by  quite  a  bit.  Of  the  approximately  143,000 
acres  Involved,  the  Oame  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion now  owns  approximately  1S.000  acres. 
Another  30,000  acres  is  widespread  In  small 
plots  and  borders.  This  leaves  B6.000  acres 
actually  Involved  If  my  arithmetic  is  correct 
this  would  be  '73  per  cent. 

Fleming:  Early  Ln  the  interview  you  said 
there  was  some  chance  that  the  ditch  could 
be  dug  without  the  state  getting  any  mitlga- 
tion  at  all.  WlU  you  elaborate  on  this? 

Holder:  This  project  U  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  It  was  started  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  halted  by  the  8th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Louis  on  the  groun<ta 
that  the  environmental  impact  statement  was 
Ineulequate.  The  Engineers  are  now  prepar- 
ing a  more  detailed  impact  statement.  If  ti:ke 
appeals  courts  approve  this  new  statement 
and  funds  are  appropriated  there  Is  nothing 
to  stop  the  completion  of  the  project  with  no 
mitigation  whatsoever. 

Fleming:  Do  you  recommend  that  the  op- 
ponents withdraw  their  opposition? 

Holder:  Not  yet.  I  think  ttk«  opponents 
should  only  certify  that  they  will  withdraw 
their  opposition  after  the  mitigation  author- 
ization Is  tn  the  bag  and  after  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  demonstrated  good  faith  In 
carrying  out  the  mitigation  proposals. 
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VANDALISM  AND  THE  SAFE 
SCHOOLS  ACT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or     NEW     YOBK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  vandal- 
ism of  school  property  has  become  a 
major  problem  conlronting  educators 
across  the  country. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  of 
April  2,  1973,  reprinted  below  reveals 
some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  epidemic 
and,  In  my  opinion,  is  evidence  of  the 
need  to  enact  the  Safe  Schools  Act  forth- 
with. 

The  article  follows; 

SoMXTHiNG  Extra  roa  thk  Taxpater 
(By  Richard  West) 

All  the  fortress-like  buildings — doors 
wrought  of  steel,  windows  of  unbreakable 
laminated  plastic — would  be  guarded  by  ra- 
dar and  silent  alarm  systems  sensitive 
enough  to  be  actlvlated  by  a  sound  or  a  ray 
of  light. 

When  an  invader  triggers  the  alarm,  It 
would  causa  a  red  beacon  light  atop  the 
building  to  flash  on  and  off.  Crews  of  patrol- 
ling helicopters  would  spot  the  light.  They 
would  radio  ground  units  to  move  in  swiftly. 

The  prowler  would  be  caught  in  the  act 
by  police  or  guards  specially  trained  for  this 
type  of  situation. 

All  this  smacks  of  a  Joint  CIA-PBI  opera- 
tion or  a  security  plan  for  a  nuclear  weapons 
Installation  or  Ft.  Knox.  Actually,  it  Is  Just 
a  system  devised  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
to  keep  vandals  out  of  its  schools  nights 
and  weekends. 

COST    KIEPS    BISING 

Acts  of  arson,  burglary  and  malicious  mis- 
chief last  year  cost  Los  Angeles  «2.5  million 
(the  price  of  three  or  four  new  elementary 
schools) .  up  from  $2.2  million  in  1969-70, 
$1.8  million  Ln  1068-69  and  about  $1  million 
in  1967-68, 

Or  rather,  the  acts  cost  Loe  Angeles  tax- 
payers these  sums,  Tbe  school  system  can  no 
longer  afford  to  carry  Insurance:  Premiums 
are  astronomical,  and  carriers  want  the  city 
to  foot  the  first  $100,000  loss  of  every  Inci- 
dent, 

Other  Los  Angeles  area  school  districts  are 
so  desperate  In  seeking  solutions  to  the 
vandalism  problem  thai  tliey  are  experi- 
menting with  Oermau  shepherd  guard  dogs 
and  toying  with  tbe  idea  of  offering  caah 
bounties  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
vandals. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council,  tbe  Police 
Department,  school  officials  and  a  special 
district  attorney's  task  force  are  all  involved 
In  the  problem,  which  a  psychiatrist  defines 
as  an  act  of  rebellion  by  some  young  people 
against  "a  symbol  of  social  authority." 

NATIONAL    PBOBLF.M 

School  vandalism,  of  course  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem unique  to  the  l/os  Angeles  area  It  Is  a 
national  problem,  tn  rural  areas  as  well  as 
the  big  cltlae,  and  It  la  getting  worse  every 
year. 

In  California  alone  the  average  cost  of 
E-hool  arson,  burglary  and  malicious  mis- 
chief U  estimated  l*'  be  running  at  $10  mil- 
lion a  year 

The  88  educational  fartlltles  operated  by 
the  county  outKlde  of  the  rity  of  I,o«;  Angeles 
liave  so  far  encaped  ma.«.stve  vandalism. 
nialnly  because  nicjst  of  them  are  small  and 
"not  Establishment  representing,"  thus  of- 
fering "less  exposure  '  said  Dr  John  Hamil- 
t:>n,  the  system '.s  bufltnenn  manager. 
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Installation  of  burglar  alami.s  and  other 
devices  in  each  facilliy  some  tune  ago  also 
has  helped  "forestall  serious  trouble  so  far." 
he  said. 

But  In  Orange  County,  vandaui  committed 
6,272  destructive  acts  ihal  cost  t777,o:>e  in 
repairs  coid  replacements  over  a  two-year 
period  ending  last  December 

The  alarm  system  that  would  employ 
flashing  red  beacons  and  surveillance  heli- 
copters (c^cials  can  give  no  estimate  yet 
how  much  It  will  cost)  is  stUl  In  the  plan- 
ning stage,  but  the  radar,  light  and  sound 
alarms  already  have  been  installed  In  75 
schools  In  the  southvtrest,  east  and  central 
areas  of  the  city. 

Alarm  systems  are  now  built  into  Los 
Angeles  schools  as  they  are  constructed  or 
renovated. 

Between  3,500  and  4,000  acts  of  vandalism 
are  perpetrated  In  Los  Angeles  city  schools 
each  year,  Paul  Engle.  the  system's  chief 
security  officer,  estimated.  These  acts  range 
from  scratching  an  obscene  word  on  a  wall 
to  setting  a  fire  causing  $100,000  or  more 
dama^. 

Engle  believes  the  rate  of  Incidents  has 
about  leveled  off  here,  noting  that  the  cost 
of  vandalism  last  year  was  only  $300,000 
above  the  previous  year  and  that  the  rise 
was  probably  due  to  Inflation. 

TWENTY -FTVE    GUARDS 

The  Los  Angeles  system  has  only  25  men 
to  guard  its  630  school  nights  and  week- 
ends. 

Proposals  that  men  on  welfare  be  required 
to  work  as  school  guards  do  not  seem  prac- 
ticable to  Engle. 

If  the  time  they  work  Is  based  on  the 
amount  of  their  welfare  checks,  they  would 
put  In  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  Engle  said. 
And  they  would  undoubtedly  want  to  be  as- 
signed to  schools  In  their  neighborhood. 

"You  "vould  have  15  to  30  people  at  one 
location,"  he  said.  "It  would  cost  you  more 
to  supervise  them  than  what  you  would  get 
out  of  It." 

Engle  believes  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
flght  vandalism  is  to  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  persons  living  around  schools.  If  they 
would  call  police  whenever  they  saw  some- 
thing unusual  going  on  at  a  school  after 
hours,  many  vandals  would  be  caught. 

A  telephone  call  to  police  from  a  cltlsen 
early  last  Monday  resulted  In  the  arrest  of 
eight  boy.s  a.«  thev  emerged  from  the  Murchl- 
son  Street  Elementary  School.  1500  Murchi- 
son  St.  The  youths  had  damaged  the  con- 
tents of  two  classroorr.!'  and  set  fire  to  a 
classroom  bungnlow  The  los,s  will  rtin  Into 
"the  thousands  of  dollars."  firemen  esti- 
mated 

Ju.si  how  much  can  a  city  afford  to  pay 
to  protect  its  schools  from  nighttime  and 
weekend  marauders'* 

"The  entire  problem  "f  whoo!  vandal l.-im." 
OS  City  Administrative  Officer  C  Erwtn  Piper. 
a  former  FBI  at-ent  ha.-!  observed,  "ix  but  one 
of  several  socla!  problenw  resiiltlnp  from  a 
public  dlsreeRrd  of  pub'.lr  or  personal  prop- 
erty rtkhts 

"It  should  be  accepted  tha*  the  problem 
Is  of  a  continuing  rnture,  and  that  the  se- 
curltv  measures  necessary  to  appreciably  re- 
duce vandalism  may  well  be  more  cof;tIy  than 
the  coets  fiyr  restoration  of  damaged  facili- 
ties" 

In  other  words.  It  might  be  cheaper  In 
the  long  run  to  take  reasonable  precautions 
and  a  chance  on  vandal-s  severely  damaging 
a  school  once  In  a  while  than  Installing  s-vich 
elaborat.e  space  atre  safeguards  as  tend  to 
bankrupt  school  finances. 

A  relatively  Inexpensive  system  l.s  being 
given  a  ilx-month  test  by  the  Haclenda-La 
Puent«  Unified  Schcxil  District  with  favor- 
able reniilt-s  Its  main  element  consists  of 
seven  Oerman  shepherd  dogs  which  the  dis- 
trict rents  for  $100  a  nvjnth  each 
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GUARD    DOGS 

Since  the  dogs  started  guarding  four 
schools  In  January-  vandalism  Incidents 
have  dropped  considerably,  reported  Charles 
Cheatham  the  districts  director  of  opera- 
tic :is 

Perhaps  the  Immedla'oe  threat  of  being 
attacked  by  a  doe  makes  more  of  fin  uupres- 
slon  on  a  wcuid-be  vaiida;  'l.aii  the  possi- 
bility of  triggering  an  alarm  and  t^ien  be- 
ing  outrun   by   a   policeman   or   guard 

Aoiuaiiy.  the  dogs  are  trained  i.ot  to  bite 
but  only  to  knock  down  an  intruder  and 
hold  him  on  the  ground  until  help  arrives. 

The  dops  suuid  guard  alone.  A  handler 
comes  around  every  two  or  three  hours  and 
checks  them.  He  has  a  radio  in  his  truck  to 
stimmon  help  should  one  of  tbe  dogs,  which 
weigh  from  75  to  110  pounds,  be  sitting  on  a 
prowler 

Prowlers  are  not  sure  just  which  of  tbe 
district's  40  schools  are  being  guarded  by  the 
dogs,  BO  they  think  twice  before  climbing 
tbe  fence  of  any  school,  Cheatham  said. 

Slml  Valley  Unified  School  District  has 
established  a  XAslt.  force  to  study  proposals 
to  fight  vandalism,  including  one  that 
bounties  be  paid  to  persons  who  supply  in- 
formation which  results  in  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  vandals. 

This  custom  of  the  Old  West  was  revived 
by  three  teachers  at  the  district's  Hollow 
Hills  Elementary  School  after  vandals 
scrawled  obscene  words  on  classrcxim  walls, 
poured  paint  Into  sinks  and  stole  eqtiipment. 

The  teachers  donated  $76  of  thetr  own 
money  for  a  reward  Infomiaticn  quickly 
came  In  and  lour  suspects  were  arrested. 

However,  Siml  Supt  Walter  Ziegler  does 
not  think  much  of  a  bounty  system. 

"BETTER    SURVEILLANCE" 

"It's  my  feeling  we  should  train  students 
to  be  responsible  citizens  without  a  reward," 
he  said.  "1  think  vandalism  can  be  handled 
In  another  manner,  perhaps  through  better 
surveillance,  utilizing  electronic  equipment 
or  neighborhood  participation." 

The  Loe  Angeles  City  Covmcil  started  tak- 
ing a  hard  look  at  school  vandalism  a  year 
ago  at  tbe  urging  of  Councilman  Thomas 
Bradley  and  former  Councilman  James  B. 
Potter.  Jr. 

They  called  on  the  council's  Police,  Fire 
and  Civil  Defense  Committee  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  Into  vandalism  which,  they 
said,  "with  each  passing  week  .  .  .  reaches 
new  and  alarming  proportions  " 

City  Administrative  Officer  Piper,  asked  by 
the  committee  for  his  views,  came  up  with 
several  ideas. 

"More  intensive  use  of  school  facilities.  In- 
cluding early  and  evening  ciaase'  should  be 
economically  beneficial  and  might  tend  to 
reduce  the  opportunity  for  vandalism,"  be 
said. 

However,  security  chief  Engle  said  that 
most  acts  of  vandalism  occur  after  night 
cla.'sse«  end  at  10  p.m.  "You'd  have  to  run 
all  night  "  he  said. 

Piper  also  suggested  the  use  of  alarms 
plastic  wlndcwE  and  "camera  sy.-'tem*  used 
In  banks'  and  the  stationing  of  fuil-tlme 
criretakcrs  or  senirlty  gnards  at  schools  most 
s  ibject  to  vandalism 

Afcst.  City  Atty  James  A  Doherty  advued 
tiie  council  commitlee  that  some  pro^.'^sis 
could  be  made  if  alarm  fystems  were  bun 
into  Installations  at  the  lime  of  coi-structioi'i 
or  renovation."  This  Is  being  doiie  now. 

Doherty  tirged  city  sponsorship  of  stat*  lep- 
Hatlon  which  would  raise  the  amount  par- 
ents are  liable  for  acts  of  their  children  from 
H.OOO  to  $5  000 

Faced  with  such  liability  some  parents 
would  probably  exercise  stricter  control  over 
tl^elr  minor  children,     be  said. 

The  Police  Department,  which  made  a 
study  ot  school  vandalism  for  the  committee 
came  up  with  the  idee  of  the  flashing  rf-a 
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light  atop  schools  which  could  be  spotted  by 
poUce  and  sheriff's  helicopters. 

SFLASHLNG   P4INT 

What  motivates  a  youngster  to  break  Into 
a  school — an  Institution  dedicated  to  serving 
htm — and  commit  such  outrageous  acts  aa 
smashing  furniture,  splaahlng  paint  on  walls, 
destroying  records  and  even  setting  Ore  to 
the  buUdtng? 

"One  of  the  basic  problems  In  growing  up 
18  coming  to  terms  with  authority,"  com- 
mented Dr.  Edward  Stalnbrook,  a  psychiatrist 
and  professor  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  human  behavior  In  the  USC  school 
of  medicine,  "and  school  la  one  of  the  most 
Important  authorities  In  a  child's  life. 

"The  school  is  a  symbol  of  social  authority, 
and  he  keeps  attacking  It  If  he  can,  retaliat- 
ing and  rebelling." 

Stalnbrook  also  believes  that  vandadlsm 
baa  "something  to  do  with  social  class." 

"A  member  of  what  we  regard  as  the  upper 
class  deals  with  his  problems  symbolically, 
not  letting  them  spill  over  into  rebellion  and 
assault,"  he  said. 

But  to  a  member  of  the  lower  claas,  he  said, 
school  Is  "a  kind  of  substitute  for  total  so- 
ciety" which  he  wants  to  attack  because  he 
feels  It  has  rejected  or  failed  him. 

"IX  authority  really  Is  rejecting  or  not  un- 
derstanding or  punitive,  then  the  child,  of 
course,  learns  that's  how  authority  is  and 
takes  his  own  steps  to  counteract  It,"  Staln- 
brook said. 

School  administrators  and  teachers  and 
others  "have  to  be  firm  "  In  maintaining  dis- 
cipline but  at  the  same  time  they  must  de- 
vote "much  more  attention  to  handling  ten- 
sions In  the  community  and  classroom,"  be 
went  on. 

For  It  Is  these  tensions  which  spill  over  at 
night  and  during  weekends  and  take  the 
form  of  school  vandalism. 

"If  people  can  act  effectively,  they  won't 
act  destructively."  Stalnbrook  said.  "A  lot  of 
studies  show  that  In  schools  where  there  is 
an  effective  handling  of  classroom  tensions, 
during  the  summer  you  can  count  the  suc- 
cess by  the  diminishing  number  of  broken 
windows. 

GOOD  STUDENTS 

"If  a  child  is  effective  inside  school,  he  is 
not  going  to  destroy  It." 

Dr.  Bernard  Qreenberg.  a  system*  analyst 
for  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  who  has 
made  studies  of  school  vandalism,  had  a 
further    thought    along    this    line. 

"One  of  the  problems  Is  that  police  are 
called  in  too  frequently  to  handle  school 
disciplinary  problems,  and  the  kids  get 
caught  up  with  the  police."  he  said. 

"School  administrators  don't  want  to  han- 
dle problem  children.  It  takes  up  too  much 
of  their  time — time  they  feel  they  should 
be  using  to  educate  the  majority.  They  don't 
feel  they  should  spend  60%  of  their  time 
coping  with  the  5'i-  of  students  who  cause 
9&%  of  the  trouble. 

"This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  kids  are 
turning  against  the  schools." 

Oreenberg  said  his  studies  also  Indicate 
that  many  youths  break  Into  schools  to 
steal  office  equipment,  musical  Instruments 
and  other  valuable  Items  to  raise  money  to 
support  their  drug  habits. 

A  local  study  of  school  vandalism  Is  being 
made  by  a  32-member  task  force  coordinated 
by  Alva  Collier,  an  assistant  chleX  field  dep- 
uty to  Dlst.  Atty.  Joseph  P  Busch  initiated 
the  study  last  November 

The  task  force  Is  delving  Into  four  major 
aspects  of  the  problem — legislation  and  law 
enforcement,  education  and  communication, 
research  evaluation  and  resources  and  pre- 
vention and  program  action 
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Questionnaires  have  been  sent  out  to  300 
dlSereat  groups  in  the  county  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  problem.  Collier  said.  The 
task  force  hopes  to  come  up  with  a  report  In 
three  or  four  months. 

Collier  said  one  facet  that  has  already 
come  to  light  Is  "the  paucity  of  convictions" 
that  result  from  school  arson. 

The  task  force  Is  working  to  effect  a  pro- 
gram where  "every  act  of  vandalism  Is  re- 
ported and  something  done  about  it,"  Col- 
lier said. 

"We  are  contacting  law  enforcement,  of- 
ficers. Judges,  school  administrators  and 
everyone  else  Involved  In  the  problem  and 
trying  to  get  them  to  all  pull  together." 
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A  spokesman  for  the  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Company  said  he  is  pleased  by  VNB's 
energy  conservation  program.  Vepco  market- 
ing official  John  Marsh  pointed  out  that  the 
lights  on  one  Christmas  tree  normally  con- 
sume some  300  kilowatts  of  electricity  in  a 
month.  Referring  to  Virginia  National's  ac- 
tions. Marsh  said:  "If  every  company  would 
take  these  steps,  we'd  see  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  energy." 

Marsh  noted  that  while  Vepco  does  get 
nuclear  power  from  Its  Surry  facility,  most 
of  the  company's  power  plants  etlll  rely  on 
petroleum  for  fuel.  By  reducing  its  power 
consumption,  VNB  expects  to  reduce  Vir- 
ginia's consumption  of  dwindling  oil  sup- 
plies. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  this  Nation  in  the  midst  of  an 
energ>'  crisis,  it  is  indeed  heartening  to 
Icnow  that  Virginia's  largest  bank,  Vir- 
ginia National  Bank,  has  voluntarily 
taken  steps  that  go  even  beyond  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  in  an 
effort  to  conserve  as  much  energy  as 
possible. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  apprised 
of  what  one  institution  Is  doing,  I  am 
Inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
recent  press  release  from  Virginia  Na- 
tional Bank  outlining  the  steps  it  has 
taken.  VNB  is  setting  an  example  that 
others  would  do  well  to  follow. 

The  press  release  follows: 
News    Release     Prom     Virginia     National 
Bank,  November  26,   1973 

Norfolk. — The  state's  largest  bank  has 
Joined  the  fight  to  conserve  power  during 
the  energy  crisis.  Eliminating  the  lighting  of 
all  outdor  signs  is  Just  one  step  which  Vir- 
ginia National  Bank  Is  taking  to  help  allevi- 
ate  the  country's  growing  energy  shortage. 

In  his  most  recent  energy  message  Sun- 
day night.  President  Nixon  requested  the 
elimination  of  commercial  lighting  except 
signs  Identifying  places  of  business.  However, 
Virginia  National  has  taken  the  Presidents 
recommendation  one  step  further  by  volun- 
tarily extinguishing  all  outdoor  lighting  at 
the  bank's  116  offices  In  Virginia.  This  action 
should  mean  a  cut  In  power  consumption  of 
more  than  1^00  kilowatts  per  day. 

Following  the  President's  earlier  recom- 
mendations, Virginia  National  has  already 
lowered  the  thermostats  In  Its  offices  to  68 
degrees.  All  other  lighting  not  necessary  for 
building  maintenance  and  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  bank  facilities.  Including  nighttime 
floodlighting  of  buildings,  has  been  cut  out. 
Also,  the  hot  water  temperature  In  bank 
restrooms  has  been  reduced  And  the  only 
energy  expended  in  dressing  VNB  up  for  the 
Christmas  season  will  be  the  human  energy 
required  to  hang  Yuletlde  decorations  "^ince 
no  lighting  will  be  used. 

Bank  officials  expect  these  actions  will 
mean  a  considerable  reduction  in  power 
consumption  since  they  are  being  put  Into 
effect  at  all  118  VNB  offices.  These  measures 
should  produce  a  major  cut  in  energy  use 
at  the  Virginia  National  headquarters  build- 
ing alone.  The  headquarters  at  One  Com- 
mercial Place  In  Norfolk  Is  the  largest  prlvite 
office  building  In  the  state. 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  held  its  first 
public  board  meeting  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 8,  1973.  A  broad  spectrum  of 
witnesses  testified.  The  overwhelming 
theme  was  the  lack  of  black  programing. 

The  statements  made  at  this  meet- 
ing, as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post, 
should  be  of  Interest  to  &V.  Members  of 
Congress.  Hopefully,  this  will  help  to 
make  others  aware  of  the  inadequacies 
of  public  television  in  this  area. 

The  article  entitled  "CPB's  Minority 
Funding"  follows: 

CPB's  MiNORmr  Funding 
I  By  Joel  Dreyfuss) 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
(CPB)  held  Its  first  public  board  meeting 
yesterday  and  testimony  was  dominated  by 
criticism  of  the  handling  of  black  programs 
by  public  television. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  witnesses  called  on 
CPB  to  make  additional  funds  available  for 
the  public  affairs  program  "Black  Journal" 
and  for  "Soul,"  the  variety  show,  two  na- 
tionally distributed  programs  cut  back  dras- 
tically this  season,  and  to  give  a  larger  share 
of  the  agency's  funds  to  minority  program- 
ming In  general. 

Tony  Brown,  executive  producer  of  "Black 
Journal"  and  dean  of  Howard  University's 
school  of  communications,  csdled  for  the 
creation  of  a  panel  to  monitor  the  perform- 
ance of  public  television  and  Insure  adequate 
Input. 

Other  witnesses  asked  for  Increased  use 
of  instructional  programs,  special  programs 
for  the  deaf  and  more  accurate  portrayals 
of  women  and  ethnics. 

"The  meeting  was  productive  beyond  the 
board's  expectations."  said  Robert  S.  Ben- 
jamin vice  chairman  of  the  CPB  board, 
whose  members  declined  to  comment  on 
statements    by    more    than    20    witnesses. 

Several  of  those  supporting  "Black  Jour- 
nal" charged  that  it  served  as  a  symbol  of 
CPB's  lack  of  concern  about  black  pro- 
graming. CPB  officials  disagreed,  saying 
the  shows  had  fallen  victim  to  last  year's 
battle  between  the  corporation  and  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  for  control 
of  public  television. 

CPB  officials  noted  that  "Black  Journal"  re- 
ceived the  same  agency  grant  (•345.000)  this 
year  as  last,  and  said  Its  problems  stemmed 
from  a  failure  to  draw  private  funds. 
As  a  result,  Brown  estimated  he  would  only 
be  able  to  produce  two  or  three  half-hour 
segments  of  "Black  Journal."  "Soul."  at  one 
time    also    a    weekly    program,    was    given 
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$176,000  this  year  by  CPB  for  two  one-hour 
fecials. 

CPB  allocated  $345,000  to  a  new  show, 
"Interface"  for  nine  half-hour  programs 
which  will  explore  the  relationship  between 
blacks  and  whites.  The  corporation  also 
points  out  that  half  lU  budget  goes  to  chil- 
dren's programs  said  to  reach  a  consider- 
able number  of  black  children. 

Both  Brown  and  Ellis  Halzllp,  producer  of 
"Soul,"  dismissed  "Interface,"  charging  that 
It  was  not  a  "black  show"  b\it  one  that  was 
also  intended  to  cater  to  whites. 

"The  fundamental  question  Is  whether  our 
access  to  the  public  airwaves  Is  a  clvU 
right,"  said  Rev.  Je.sse  Jackson,  president  of 
the  black  achievement  organisation  Oper- 
fttlon  PUSH  We  as  black  people  have  a  dis- 
tinct point  of  view  and  our  tax  Investment 
in  public  broadcasting  obligates  public 
broadcasting  to  hear  us. 

"Either  give  black  people  our  percentage 
share  of  that  which  presently  exists  or  give 
us  16  per  cent  of  the  budget  and  we  will 
establish  our  own,"  Jackson  said. 

Brown  charged  that  the  real  Issue  with 
"Black  Journal  '  was  Its  emphasis  on  "black 
people  solving  black  problems  and  black  peo- 
ple speaJtlng  for  black  people." 

CPB  President  Henry  Loomls  denied  that 
the  show  s  content  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
Its  funding. 

"The  problem  with  Black  Journal'  Is  not 
objections  to  It  but  that  Tony  Brown  has 
one  partlcvilar  point  of  view,"  Loomls  sakl. 
"We  feel  there  should  be  other  points  of 
view."  He  said  the  decl-slon  not  to  give  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  program  was  made  by  Its 
parent  station,  WNET  In  New  York. 

Officials  there  blamed  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's failure  to  specifically  allocate  funds  to 
"Black  Journal  "  and  "Soul,"  and  claimed 
that  CPB  has  made  efforts  to  move  away 
from  public  affairs  and  controversial  pro- 
graming under  the  Nixon  administration. 

Tlnka  Nobbe,  a  program  officer  In  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Television  at  Ford,  declined  re- 
sponsibility. "We  make  block  grants  to  our 
grantees  and  they  decide  what  to  do  with 
It,"  she  said. 

A  study  of  public  television's  relationship 
to  minorities  commissioned  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  directed  by  Washington  Post 
associate  editor  and  ombudsman  Robert  C. 
Maynard  was  released  last  week. 

"The  study  called  for  Increased  black  pro- 
graming and  suggested  that  "Black  Journal" 
be  expanded  to  provide  a  broader  range  of 
views. 

"We  don't  feel  our  role  Is  to  respond  to 
those  recommendations,"  said  Mrs.  Nobbe, 
pointing  out  the  foundation's  efforts  to  with- 
draw Its  financing  of  public  television  so 
oiher  forms  of  support  can  be  developed. 

Statement.s  by  several  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  CPB  board  meeting  charged  that  only 
$650,000  was  being  made  available  for  black 
programing  out  of  a  two-year  CPB  budget 
or  $130  mlUlon. 

However,  CPB  officials  said  that  the  agency 
Is  still  operating  on  a  $36  mlUlon  "contin- 
uing resolution,"  of  which  only  $12  million 
Vr  for  programing  The  $130  mUllon  appro- 
I  riatton  for  CPB  Is  tied  up  In  the  HEW-La- 
bor  bill  which  may  be  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon,  as  It  was  last  year. 


MISSING  THE  BOAT  IN  THE 
MIDEAST 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NFTW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  wisdom  and  ef- 
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ficacy  of  our  Govcmmenl's  policle.":  In 
the  Middle  East  and  especially  toward 
Israel.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  a  research  assistant  for  the 
Brookings  Institution  has  raised  tho'Oght- 
f  ul  and  extremely  disturbing  criticisms  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  handled  the  Middle  East  prob- 
lem. He  claims  tlial  by  failing  to  request 
an  end  to  the  oil  embargo  as  a  price  for  a 
cease-fire,  the  administration  has  left 
Israel  in  a  much  more  vulnerable  posi- 
tion than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  I 
commend  this  important  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Missing  the  Boat  in  the  Mideast 
(By  Martin  E.  Welnsteln) 

There  Is  a  widespread  Illusion  that  the 
Nlxon-Klsslnger  policy  In  the  Middle  East 
crisis  has  been  a  diplomatic  success.  It  has 
been  widely  publicized  as  a  masterpiece  of 
timing,  agility  and  firmness  that  saved  the 
structure  of  peace,  got  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
moving  toward  a  lasting  settlement,  and  re- 
strained the  Soviets  from  sending  their  forces 
Into  the  war. 

Like  most  illtislons,  this  one  has  shreds  of 
evidence  and  wisps  of  logic  to  hold  It  to- 
gether. After  all.  a  cease-fire  Is  In  effect, 
Arab- Israeli  negotlatlonF  are  being  planned, 
and  the  Soviets  didn't  send  m  their  troops. 

But  the  harsh  truth  behind  the  Illusion  Is 
that  the  Nlxon-Klssinger  policy  has  conceded 
to  the  Soviet  Union  military  predominance  in 
the  Middle  East  and  has  confirmed  the  Arabs 
In  their  belief  that  they  can  rely  on  Soviet 
military  protection  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
pohcles.  either  on  oil  or  Israel.  The  U.S.  policy 
also  has  seriously,  and  perhaps  Irreparably, 
damaged  our  vital  alliances  with  Western 
Europe  and  ,Iapan — the  relationships  which 
are  the  basis  of  American  security  and  pros- 
perity And,  finally.  It  is  leading  the  United 
States,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world,  toward  an  economic  abyss — a 
severe  depression,  induced  by  a  shortage  of 
oil  and  complicated  by  short-sighted  eco- 
nomic nationalism. 

trNDERESTIMATING  THE  E.MBASGO 

The  major  flaw  In  the  administration's 
Middle  East  policy  has  been  its  underestima- 
tion of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  Its  con- 
sequent faUure  to  have  that  embargo  lifted. 
The  embargo  was  threatened  within  a  few 
days  of  the  Egyptian-Syrian  attack  on  Oct.  6, 
and  was  officially  announced  on  Oct.  17.  From 
the  moment  the  embargo  was  declared.  It 
constituted  a  terrifying  threat  to  American 
Interests — not  simply  to  our  Interests  In  the 
Middle  East,  but  to  our  entire  posiilon  as  a 
world  power — a  threat  which  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Kls.slnger  did  not  perceive. 

The  Immediate  effect  of  the  embar^.  as 
President  Sadat  and  King  Faisal  Intended, 
and  as  the  Soviets  must  have  understood 
was  to  give  an  unprecedented  battering  to 
the  Western  Alliance,  and  by  so  doing  to 
push  the  United  States  toward  diplomatic 
isolation.  The  Western  Europeans  and  Japa- 
nese, whose  Industries  would  be  crippled 
without  Arab  oU,  had  to  chooee  between  pla- 
cating the  Arab  producers  or  backing  the 
United  States  In  Its  "even-handed"  poli  :y  of 
equivocal  support  for  Israel  The  adinlrilstra- 
tlon  minimized  the  importance  of  the  oil  em- 
bargo, brushed  off  the  allies'  economic  con- 
cerns as  selfish,  and  left  them  no  alternative 
but  to  appease  the  Arabs.  That,  of  course.  Is 
what  they  have  proceeded  to  do. 

Our  position,  however,  was  not  irretrieva- 
ble. Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  war's  out- 
break, the  administration  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  its  initial  errors  and  to 
act  positively  on  the  oil  embargo  Bv  Oct  20, 
when  Secretary  Kissinger  flew  to  Moscow  to 
negotiate  a  cease-fire.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  despite  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  a  coordinated,  surprise  attack 
and  ample  supplies  of  advanced  Soviet 
weapons,  were  getting  Into  military  difficul- 
ties. It  was  a  mistake  for  Secretary  Kis- 
singer to  have  flown  to  Moscow  at  all.  It  was 
the  Arabs  and  the  Soviets  who  needed  a 
cease-fire,  and  he  should  have  let  them  come 
to  him.  Instead,  he  rapidly  worked  out  a 
cease-fire  scheme  with  the  Soviets  and 
rushed  It  through  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
on  Oct.  21.  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
c"ase-fire  wsa  to  take  effect  on   Oct,  22. 

By  Oct.  22,  however,  the  Israelis  had  a  size- 
able task  force  West  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
Egyptians,  after  underestimating  the  scope 
and  pK>wer  of  the  Israeli  crossing,  belatedly 
realized  that  the  I-raells  were  moving  Into  a 
position  from  which  they  could  cut  off  the 
Egyptian  forces  east  of  the  canal  and  slmul- 
t<ineou8ly  attack  the  Eg3rptlon  reserves  or 
even  threaten  Cairo.  Given  these  circum- 
stances. It  Is  understandable  that  both  sides 
ignored  the  cease-fire  on  Oct  22  and  23 — the 
Eg3rptians  in  the  hope  of  preserving  their  ini- 
tial gains  and  the  diplomatic  advantages  in- 
herent In  those  victories,  the  Israelis  to  com- 
ptensate  for  their  early  setbacks  and  to 
strengthen  their  bargaining  position  In  the 
expected  negotiations. 

By  the  next  day,  Oct  34,  It  was  clear  that 
the  Israelis  were  winning  decisively.  Suez 
City  was  in  their  hands  and  the  Egyptaln  3d 
Army  was  cut  off  from  Its  supplies,  includ- 
ing Its  food  and  water.  Unless  the  cease-fire 
was  Immediately  honored,  Egypt  faced  a  mU- 
Itary  disaster. 

the  soviet  notes 

The  Soviet  leaders,  fully  realizing  the  des- 
perate position  of  the  Egj-ptlans.  sent  Pres- 
ident Nixon  several  urgent  notes,  correctly 
pointing  out  that  the  cease-fire  was  being 
violated  and  insisting  that  we  act  together 
to  enforce  It.  especially  on  the  Israelis.  Ac- 
cording to  administration  accounts.  In  one 
of  these  notes  the  Soviets  proposed  Joint  So- 
viet-American intervention  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing and  stated  that  if  the  United  States 
did  not  act  together  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, "we  the  Soviets  should  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  urgently  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  appropriate  steps  umlat- 
eraUy." 

In  plain  language,  the  Soviets  were  telling 
the  President  either  to  put  a  leash  on  the 
Israelis  or  the  Soviet  Union  might  send  in 
its  own  forces  to  save  the  Egyptians. 

The  Soviet  notes  should  not  have  been  a 
shock.  They  hinted  at  unilateral  interven- 
tion but  left  room  for  diplomatic  maneuver. 
And  why  not?  They  had  succesffuUy  rattled 
their  missiles  In  the  1956  Suez  Canal  crisis. 
Why  not  threaten  intervention  again  in  1973, 
especially  since  the  United  States  and  Its  al- 
lies already  had  shown  themselves  weak  and 
divided  In'thelr  reaction  to  the  oil  embargo. 

Mr  Nixon  and  Kissinger  responded  to  this 
quasi-ultlmatum  by  promptly  stopping  the 
Israelis  and  simultaneously  called  a  world- 
wide strategic  alert  Then,  on  Oct.  25  and  26, 
the  secretary  and  the  President  held  tele- 
vised news  conferences  at  which  they  stated 
that  their  alert  had  averted  a  superpower 
military  confrontation  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  President  announced  that  this  was  "the 
most  serious  crisis  we  have  had  since  the 
Cuban  confrontation  of  1962,"  and  he 
strongly  ImpUed  that  he  had  faced  the  So- 
viets down. 

A  number  of  critics  of  the  administration 
promptly  charged  that  the  alert  was  un- 
justified, that  the  President  had  staged  a 
military  crisis  to  divert  attention  from  his 
Watergate  problems.  These  critics  were 
wrong.  The  President  did  face  a  serious  con- 
test with  the  Soviets.  But  he  avoided  It  He 
did  not  save  the  day  with  his  alert.  Rather, 
he  avoided  a  crucial  test  by  giving  the  So- 
viets what  they  demanded  and  what  Egypt 
dt'.sperately  needed — an  immediate  honoring 
o.'  the  cease-fire. 
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WHAT    SHOTTLO    HAVX    BEXN 

But  what  of  the  oil  embargo?  There  Ls 
not  the  slightest  evidenoe  that  Mr.  NLzoa 
or  Kissinger  ever  saw  a  connection  between 
the  cease-fire  and  the  embargo.  It  should 
have  been  clear  to  them  by  Oct.  30  that 
the  oil  embargo  Ls  a  more  potent  weapon 
In  the  Middle  East  war  than  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  forces,  or  Soviet  arms,  and  that 
tt  is  a  weapon  aimed  only  Indirectly  at  Israel 
but  directly  and  menacingly  at  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  Western  alliance. 

In  brief,  the  administration  should  have 
made  the  lifting  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  the 
prerequisite  for  our  support  of  the  cease- 
Ore.  This  should  have  been  our  stand 
throughout  the  crisis.  Our  government 
should  have  told  the  Soviets  and  the  Arabs 
that  we  favored  a  cease-fire  and  that  we 
wanted  negotiation  for  a  lasting  peace  set- 
tlement, but  that  we  could  not  woric  for  a 
cease-fire  or  participate  In  negotiations 
while  the  embargo  continued.  How  could  we 
be  expected  to  press  the  Israelis  to  stop 
fighting  in  Egypt  and  Syria  while  the  Arab 
oil  producers  persisted  In  their  economic 
warfare  against  the  United  States?  If  the 
fighting  was  to  stop,  it  must  stop  on  both 
the  military  and  the  economic  fronts. 

The  sensible,  unprovocatlve  policy  the 
United  States  should  have  followed  was  to 
stand  firmly  on  the  necessity  of  the  em- 
bargo being  rescinded  as  part  of  the  cease- 
fire agreement  while  opposing  intervention 
in  the  war  by  the  armed  forces  of  either 
of  the  superpowers. 

Such  a  policy  would  have  distributed  the 
tasks  of  peace-making  equitably.  It  would 
have  breathed  life  into  Secretary  Kissinger's 
repeated  but  still  hollow  declarations  that 
he  Intends  to  revitalize  our  alliances  with 
the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese.  And.  most 
imp>ortantly.  such  a  policy  would  have  made 
it  clear  to  the  Arabs  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  an  omnipotent  protector  and  that 
they  cannot  use  the  oU  weapon  wlh  im- 
punity. 

If  the  administration  has  perceived  the 
crucial  importance  of  the  oil  embargo,  and 
had  stood  fast  on  the  necessity  of  the  em- 
bargo being  rescinded,  then  the  President's 
claim  to  firmness  and  to  coolness  under  fire 
would  have  substance  and  the  secretary's 
reputation  as  a  diplomatic  genius  would  be 
at  least  debatable.  As  it  is  what  we  have  are 
merely  Uluslona. 


THE  FIRINO  OF  RUTH  BATES 
HARRIS  THREATENS  FEDERAL 
COMMITMENT  TO  EQUAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  CH.^RLES  B    RANGEL 

OF    HXW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  firing 
of  Mrs.  Ruth  Bates  Harris  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, as  shocking  and  unwarranted  an 
action  as  it  was,  carries  greater  signif- 
icance than  the  loss  of  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant  to  an  agency  whose 
record  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
IS  so  dismal  that  tt  can  ill  afford  such  a 
loss. 

The  firing  of  Mrs.  Harris  is,  I  sun 
afraid,  symbolic  of  a  general  retreat  by 
the  Pedersa  Ckjvemment  under  this  ad- 
ministration from  the  goals  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  minorities. 
When  an  agency  whose  equal  employ- 
ment record  Is  so  deficient  that  It  Is  pro- 
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jected  that  NASA  will  only  have  9  per- 
cent minority  employees  by  the  year  2001. 
finds  it  cannot  live  with  a  person  like 
Mrs.  Harris  because  of  her  dedication  to 
move  forward  faster,  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where  we  in  this  body  can  no  longer 
remain  silent.  If  we  are  to  make  our  com- 
mitment to  the  civU  rights  laws  we 
passed  in  the  mid- 1 960  s  more  than 
empty  rhetoric,  we  must  insist  that  the 
Federal  Government  honor  this  com- 
mitment by  enforcing  these  laws  and 
providing  true  equality  of  opportunity. 

We  can  begin  to  prove  our  commitment 
by  insisting  that  NASA  rehire  Mrs. 
Harris. 

To  fully  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  Harris  dismis- 
sal and  what  is  at  stake.  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  by  Con- 
stance Holden  from  the  November  23. 
1973.  Issue  of  Science  magazine: 

I  Prom  Science  magazine.  Nov.  23.  1973] 

NASA:  Sacking  or  Top  Black  Woman  Stiks 

CONCSRN  roB  Eqcai.  Emplotkknt 

On  as  October.  James  Fletcher,  adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  summoned  Ruth  Bates  Har- 
ris, deputy  aaslstant  administrator  for  equsU 
opportunity.  Into  his  office  and  fired  her.  In 
so  doing.  Fletcher  may  have  precipitated  Just 
the  sort  of  pressure  for  improving  NASA's 
employment  performance  with  women  and 
minority  group  members  that  critics  say  It 
has  so  far  managed  to  resist. 

NASA  was  pushed  into  the  spotlight  as 
civU  rights  and  women's  groups  rushed  to 
the  defense  of  Harris  and  members  of  Con- 
gress demanded  explanations  from  Fletcher. 
The  Issue  also  points  up  the  frustrations  and 
conflicts  In  many  government  agencies  over 
programs  to  advance  minority  groups  at  a 
time  when  the  watciiword.  more  than  ever. 
Is  economy. 

Ruth  Bates  Harris  Is  a  black  woman  who 
gained  a  national  reputation  in  the  1960'8 
for  her  work  as  director  of  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
When  NASA  established  a  separate  office  for 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  contract 
compliance  In  1071.  they  asked  Harris,  then 
human  relations  director  for  the  Montgom- 
ery County.  Maryland,  school  system,  to  head 
It. 

Harris  says  there  were  problems  right  from 
the  beginning,  when  she  found  her  title  was 
not  to  be  director,  but  deputy  director,  and 
that  the  Office  of  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity (EBO)  would  be  supervised  by  the 
director  of  industrial  relations  Harris  says 
that  she  was  frustrated  by  middle  manage- 
ments  undermining  of  her  office's  authority 
and  by  lack  of  firm  support  from  the  top  and 
that  several  times  she  considered  resigning. 

Finally,  last  April,  following  pleas  from  her 
and  her  staff,  the  EEO  office  was  elevated  to 
a  poaltlon  where  Its  chief  had  direct  access 
to  Fletcher  But  instead  of  naming  Harris 
asaUtant  administrator  for  equal  opportunity 
(the  new  title),  they  put  Dudley  McConnell. 
a  black  physicist  and  former  head  of  the 
NASA  Scientific  and  Technical  Information 
Office.  In  the  position  and  named  Hams  his 
deputy. 

It  was  apparently  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  McConnell's  approach  was  Incompatible 
with  that  of  the  people  who  ran  the  two 
major  components  of  the  office:  Harris,  who. 
In  addition  to  being  his  deputy,  supervised 
the  tn-house  afflrnruitive  action  programs. 
and  Joaspb  Hogan  i  who  is  white),  who 
headed  the  contractor  compliance  division. 

According  to  Harris  and  several  of  her 
former  associates,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
frustration  In  the  office  arising  from  their 
belief  that  MoCooneU  was  not  committed 
to  real  Changs  and  that  be  was  turning  the 
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office  Into  a  public  relations  outfit.  They  felt 
that  McConnell.  who  at  37  Is  NASA's  only 
black  In  the  administrative  stratosphere  ot 
"supergrades."  was  a  servant  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  did  not  Identify  strongly 
enough  with  the  needs  of  minorities.  Mc- 
Connell says  that  Harris  continued  to  act 
as  though  she  were  running  the  office,  that 
she  was  uncooperative  and  uncompromising, 
and  that  she  did  not  seem  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  bureaucratic  restrictions  government 
employees  must  work  under. 

At  any  rate.  Harris.  Hogan.  and  Samuel 
Lyon,  a  black  contract  compliance  officer, 
decided  the  office  was  going  nowhere.  "After 
months  of  agonizing,"  she  says,  the  three  of 
them  put  together  a  report — on  their  own 
time  and  money — documenting  their  belief 
that  NASA's  equal  opportunity  effort  was  "a 
sham." 

The  report,  submitted  to  Fletcher  In  late 
September,  points  out  that  the  number  ol 
people  in  minority  groups  employed  by  NASA 
has  gone  up  only  1  percentage  point — from 
4  10  percent  to  6.19  percent — since  1966. 
Women  (almost  all  of  them  clerical  workers) 
make  up  18  percent  of  the  NASA  work  force 
Most  women  and  blacks  hold  civil  service 
grades  below  OS  9.  despite  the  fact  that  70 
percent  of  all  NASA  employees  are  at  OS  10 
or  above.  "At  the  present  rate  of  Increase, 
NASA  would  reach  only  9  percent  minority 
employment  by  the  year  2001 !"  laments  the 
report.  The  authors  said  efforts  by  the  of- 
fice to  speed  things  up  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  fact  that  its  recommendations  on 
hiring  were  often  Ignored  or  overruled  and 
that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  equal  op- 
portunity officers  at  NASA's  ten  research  and 
space  centers  left  much  to  be  desired. 

The  repMt  rounds  off  by  raking  McConnell 
over  the  coals  and  asking  that  he  t>e  removed 
from  office.  McConnell  Is  accused  of  "an  ap- 
parent lack  of  integrity"  in  his  communica- 
tions between  management  and  staff  and 
"immaturity  in  relation  to  people."  (A  case 
in  point  was  McConnell's  use  of  a  little  bell 
to  summon  his  secretary,  a  practice  that,  says 
Harris,  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  "Mr. 
Ding-a-Ung"  and  made  the  EEO  office  a 
"laughingstock"  within  NASA.  McConnell, 
wincing  at  the  memory,  says  the  bell  was  a 
souvenir  given  him  by  his  wife  and  he  is 
very  sorry  Indeed  about  having  used  it.)  In 
sum.  wrote  the  authors,  in  only  8  months, 
"he  has  impaired  the  Integrity  of  the  office 
and  made  a  mockery  of  the  office  and  made 
a  mockery  of  the  equal  opportunity  pro- 
gram." 

Hogan.  Lynn,  and  Harris  delivered  the  re- 
port In  person  to  Fletcher  and  went  over  it 
with  him  point  by  point.  Fletcher,  they  say. 
agreed  that  NASA's  record  was  dismal  and 
arranged  to  meet  with  them  again  after  he 
had  had  time  to  further  absorb  their  mes- 
s.^;e.  It  was  at  the  second  meeting  that  he 
dismissed  Harris,  transferred  Hogan  (who, 
unlike  Harris.  Is  protected  by  Civil  Service) 
to  another  department,  and  warned  Lynn 
that.  If  he  couldn't  get  along  with  McCon- 
nell. he  would  be  expected  to  resign. 

Fletcher  indicated  that  this  action  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  report,  which  con- 
tained Information  that  was  already  well 
documented.  Rather.  It  was  that  Harris  had 
become  a  "divisive"  force  and  that  "there  was 
a  basic  UicompatlbUlty  in  the  organization 
In  which  she  was  placed."  Harris  says  the 
effort  to  lay  the  dispute  to  personality  dif- 
ferences is  a  "smokescreen"'  to  cover  the  fact 
that  top  management  was  simply  not  pre- 
pared to  take  the  "painful"  measures  neces- 
sary  to  make   the  program  really  work. 

Indeed,  the  inference  that  Harris  modeled 
herself  along  the  lines  of  Angela  Davis  does 
not  wash  with  some  of  her  former  colleagues, 
who  regard  her  as  thoughtful,  reasonable, 
and  easy  to  get  along  with  It  is  also  difficult 
to  imagine  that  it  took  NASA  2  years  to  dis- 
cover that  the  woman  was  a  "divisive  "  per- 
sonality. 
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McConneU'B  side  of  the  story  is  that  thUigs 
never  went  smoothly  under  the  Harris  lead- 
ership—that she  lacked  administrative  ex- 
perience and  never  troubled  to  learn  the 
workings  of  the  bureaucracy.  He  Implied 
that  her  efforts,  however  heartfelt,  were  not 
particularly  effectual.  Asked  If  It  were  not 
undemocratic  to  demand  that  the  heads  of 
tlie  two  major  components  of  the  office  sub- 
ordlnat«  their  Ideas  to  his,  McConnell  com- 
pared himself  to  the  captain  of  a  ship  who 
Is  confronted  with  \inruly  crew  members — 
"If  the  catpaln  has  the  responsibility,  he 
should  also  have  the  authority."  McConnell, 
who  comes  across  as  soft-spoken.  Ingrati- 
ating, exceedingly  artlcxUate,  and  strong- 
wUled,  says  he  had  no  Inkling  that  people 
felt  he  lacked  the  human  touch  untU  a 
black  female  contract  compliance  officer  quit 
last  summer,  complaining  in  a  letter  to 
Fletcher  that.  whUe  McConnell  undoubtedly 
thought  he  was  doing  his  best,  he  was  "not 
sensitive"  to  the  mission  of  the  office  and 
"close  to  hostile  with  regard  to  the  concerns 
of  women." 

At  any  rate  Fletcher's  Ntxonesque  purge 
appears  to  have  opened  up  a  can  of  worms 
NASA  may  not  have  bargained  for.  Some  70 
headquarters  personnel  sent  a  memorandum 
to  Fletcher  expressing  concern  about  the  fu- 
ture of  NASA's  EEO  program  and  asking  for 
bis  reassurance,  and  representatives  of  civil 
rights  and  women's  groups  at  several  NASA 
oentsra  have  publicly  pledged  support  for 
Harris.  The  Association  of  Women  in  Sci- 
ence, the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  and 
the  Leadership  Conference  for  ClvU  Rights 
have  been  holding  meetings  and  plotting  ac- 
tion. Harris  says  newspaper  stories  on  her 
firing  ha\e  elicited  calls  from  all  over  the 
world.  "People  have  come  out  of  the  wood- 
work and  out  of  retirement."  Members  of 
Congress  are  also  stirring.  Representative 
Charles  Rangel  (D-N.Y  )  has  asked  Fletcher 
to  reUistate  Harris  and  come  across  with  a 
full  explanation  of  the  matter,  and  Repre- 
sentative Charles  Mosher  (Rr-Ohlo),  a 
member  of  the  House  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics committee,  has  asked  his  staff  to  look 
Into  the  matter.  What's  more.  Senator  Prank 
B.  Moss  (D-Utah),  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, and  committee  members  James 
Abour«Ek  (D-SX).)  and  Floyd  Haskell  (D- 
Colo.)  have  asked  for  explanations  from  all 
concerned  and  may  hold  hearings. 

An  employee  of  the  Association  for  Women 
In  Science  says  that  many  people  involved 
with  employment  opportunity  In  government 
find  It  particularly  alarming  that  someone 
with  Harris's  stature  could  be  so  summarily 
dismissed — "the  attitude  is  that.  If  thU  can 
happen  to  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  It  can  happen 
to  anyone."  she  says. 

Harris  herself  has  petitioned  the  Civil 
Service  (Commission  for  reinstatement  on  the 
grounds  that  her  dismissal  was  a  "reprisal." 
But  she  believes  that  congressional  hearings 
are  the  only  way  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter.  She  says  she  has  discovered 
ominous  things  she  didn't  know  about  while 
working  at  NASA— "We've  got  to  have  a  bear- 
ing .  .  .  we've  learned  bo  much  more  since 
then  .  .  .  It's  frightening." 

Fletcher  was  prompted  by  all  the  turmoil 
to  send  a  memorandum  to  all  NASA  employ- 
ees explaining  the  situation.  He  s&ld  Harris 
wanted  to  centralize  equal  opportunity  au- 
thority at  the  headquarters  office,  thus  rob- 
bing centers  of  the  autonomy  they  enjoy  in 
other  matters,  and  that  she  wanted  EEO 
personnel  exempted  from  the  universal  re- 
ductions In  force  NASA  has  been  suffering. 
He  said  that,  while  he  admired  Harris's 
"dedication  and  enthusiasm,"  she  lacked  the 
"necessary  administrative  and  management 
sklllii."  She  was  "unwilling  to  share  the 
broader  problems  of  management  with  her 
peers,  and  because  she  became  a  seriously 
disruptive  force  within  her  own  office,"  he 
concluded  It  was  time  for  her  to  go. 
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Fletcher  acknowledged  that  the  NASA 
record  was  "not  a  record  in  which  we  can  take 
pride,"  but  said  all  that  was  changing  under 
McConneU'B  leadership.  He  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  goals  and  timetables  are  now  being 
developed  and  programs  are  being  formulated 
for  recruiting  women  and  minority  members, 
hiring  students  to  do  stints  as  paid  NASA 
employees,  and  helping  Jog  people  out  of 
"deadend  Jobs.  Fletcher  finished  by  saying, 
".  .  .  my  major  concern  Is  that  Mrs.  Harris's 
termination  might  discourage  other  em- 
ployees from  making  their  Ideas  and  criti- 
cisms known  to  the  Administrator  for  fear  of 
Jeopardizing  their  own  Jobs."  and  that  he  and 
deputy  director  George  Low  were  '-very  inter- 
ested" In  hearing  any  complaints.  Harris 
supporters  find  this  ironic,  since  they  believe 
she  was  fired  for  "doing  her  Job." 

Even  granting  NASA  the  best  of  intentions. 
It  faces  special  difficulties  In  increasing  its 
professional  female  and  nonwhlte  person- 
nel. As  an  agency  strongly  preoccupied  by  its 
dramatic  scientific  missions.  It  has  tended 
to  be  dominated  by  scientific  and  technical 
rather  than  administrative  types.  Almost  half 
the  NASA  work  force  is  made  up  of  scientists 
and  engineers,  but  the  national  manpower 
pool  contains  few  women  and  minority  mem- 
l>ers.  Only  1  percent  of  engineers  are  female, 
for  example,  and  3  percent  are  nonwhlte. 
Critics  point  out  that  NASA  contractors,  who 
draw  from  the  same  pool  of  talent,  have  a  far 
better  record  in  equal  employment  than 
NASA.  But  contractors  do  not  operate  under 
the  Civil  Service  constraints,  veterans'  pref- 
erence, and  periodic  reductions  In  force  that 
characterize  the  NASA  of  the  1970'?  What's 
more,  the  OfSce  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance is  a  considerably  stronger  enforcement 
agent  than  the  Civil  Servire  Commlssloii, 
which  Is  responsible  for  seeing  that  affirma- 
tive action  Is  taken  wlthlr.  the  government. 
Nonetheless,  the  overwhelming  white  male 
domination  of  NASA  is  making  It  an  m- 
creaslngly  conspicuous  and  embarrassing 
anomaly  among  government  agencies.  "You 
have  to  take  a  Kamikaze  attitude  to  work 
there,"  says  one  woman,  a  consultant,  who 
says  she  never  walks  down  the  hall  -with  a 
bunch  of  papers  in  her  hand  because  "they'll 
think  I'm  going  to  the  Xerox  machine." 

It  would  api>ear  that  considerably  stronger 
pressure  than  has  hitherto  been  exerted  Is 
needed  to  get  NASA  moving.  It  may  be  that 
the  current  uproar  will  culmlnat*  In  such 
pressure. — Constance  Holden 


FEDER.\L    ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    M.\SS.1cm'SFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  create  a 
Federal  Eiierg>'  Administration  which 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing and  coordinating  Federal  energy 
policy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Power  and  &s  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  I  am  plea-sed  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  this  bill  especially  because  of  the 
man  who  has  been  chosen  to  serve  as  the 
head  of  this  new  apenry— Deputy  Treas- 
ury Secretary  William  Simon. 

Bill  Simon  will  be  assuming  a  tough 
assignment,  but  he  brings  to  the  task  a 
dedication  and  sense  of  purpose  that  are 
well  recognized  by  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  have  been  dealing  with 
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him  on  energy  matters  throughout  the 
past  year. 

I  hope  and  fully  expect  that  the  choice 
of  Secretary  Simon  will  mark  an  end 
to  the  administration's  shuffling  of  so- 
called  energy  czars  and  foot  dragging 
on  energy  policy.  There  is  little  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  past  6  months  of 
indecision  at  the  White  House  have 
served  to  make  a  very  serious  energy 
crisis  even  more  severe.  Up  until  now  the 
American  people  have  looked  to  the 
President  for  leadership  and  direction, 
only  to  be  disappointed  again  and  again 
by  conlradictoi'y  promises  and  halfway 
measures. 

I  have  already  detailed  on  several  oc- 
casions for  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber the  pattern  of  delay  on  key  energy 
mea.'iure^  by  Uie  administration.  Instead 
of  working  with  Congress  to  provide  so- 
lutions, the  President  often  chose  to 
work  agamst  Congress  with  the  result 
that  the  problems  themselves  were  made 
worse. 

Bill  Simon  wa^  one  of  the  few  within 
the  administration  who  sought  to  coop- 
erate with  Congress  and  offered  concrete 
proposals  to  alleviate  the  present  emer- 
gency. In  July  durmg  testimony  before 
the  Commerce  Committee,  Secretary 
Simon,  appearing  as  Chairman  of  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee,  endorsed  a  strong 
mandatory  system  for  the  allocation  of 
fuels  to  replace  the  unsuccessful  volun- 
tary program  which  existed  at  that  time. 

Following  his  commitment  to  me  that 
the  administration  plan  would  be  forth- 
coming witliin  a  week  from  that  date.  Bill 
Simon  was  shuffled  around  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  was  replaced  as  '  energy 
czar"  by  Gov.  John  Love  From  that 
time  until  last  v.eekend.  Governor  Love 
was  supposedly  the  source  of  energy  pol- 
icy in  the  White  House  The  absence  of 
any  significant  action  by  the  President 
until  now  and  the  general  confu5ion  in 
the  White  House  as  to  energy  planning 
are  good  indications  of  how  well  Gover- 
nor Love  did  his  job. 

I  was  pleased  when  BUI  Simon  called 
me  last  Saturday  to  inform  me  that  he 
had  accepted  tins  new  position.  I  can 
only  hope  that  Bill  Simon  will  have  the 
same  level  of  support  and  cooperation 
within  the  White  House  as  he  will  have 
in  the  Congress  I  have  confidence  m  his 
ability  and  m  his  desire  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  energy  program  which 
will  come  to  grips  with  the  real  sources 
of  the  energy  crisis. 

I  can  assure  Bill  Simon  that  he  will 
have  my  support  and.  I  am  certain,  that 
of  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. My  only  regret  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent failed  to  take  this  definitive  step 
many,  many  months  ago. 

The  text  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Act  follows: 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  effective  and  efficient 

managnnent  of  the  Nation's  energy  policies 

and  programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tusembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act." 

XSTABUSHUENT  OF  PEDESAL  ENBUST 
ADMINISTRA'nON 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  aai 
independent  executive  agency  to  be  known 
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Ma  tbe  Mtteral  EnersT  Admlnl8tr*tlon  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  AdmmuUaUon. 
Tb«  Admlnlstrmtion  aball  be  beaded  by  an 
Admlntstrator  and  Deputy  AdmlrUstrator 
eacti  of  w&om  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  adTJce  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate 

(b)(1)  The  ranctlona  and  powers  at  the 
Adinlnlatratk>n  shall  be  vested  in  and  exer- 
cised by  ib»  AdmlaiBtrauv. 

<a)  The  AdtQiaUtrator  may  from  tlnie  to 
tuna,  axkd  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
delegate  such  of  his  functions  as  be  deems 
appropriate. 

(cl  Ttie  Administration  Is  authorised  to 
ha««  six  Assistant  Administrators  and  three 
AaalctaBU  to  the  Administrator,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admlniatrm- 
tor. 

(d)  Thm  Aiij&Ualatrattoa  abjill  have  a  Oen- 
erai  Counsel,  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor. The  General  Counsel  sb&U  be  the  chief 
legal  ofBcer  of  the  Admin  tatratlon. 

le)  The  Asalatant  Administrators,  the 
Oenerai  CooiMal.  and  the  AsalatAnta  to  the 
Administrator  shall  perform  such  runcttoos 
and  duUee  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(f )  Ttom  Administrator  shall  ftostgnate  the 
order  In  which  the  Deputy  Administrator 
and  other  oflldals  shall  act  for  and  perform 
the  funrtV""^  -^  'he  Administrator  during  his 
ab«enc«  r  i'.>viiMllty  or  In  the  erent  of  a 
TBcancy  in  n-a  .jiAce. 

ruwcinma  o»  the  m^w1^^L  rwancT 
tasrrtnTTStTTrr 


S.  (•)  The  W^lerml  Buet gy  Admlnls- 
traSUm  shAll  b*  responsible  for  assartng  that 
Mtaqmite  prondoD  la  mads  to  meet  th*  en- 
srgT  needs  of  the  Nation  for  the  foraeaeahte 
future.  To  ttiat  end.  the  Admlnistrattan  shall 
plan,  direct  and  conduct  programs  related  to 
the  production,  conservation,  use.  control, 
dtstftbutinn    inr!   allocation  of  an   forms  of 

eoergr 

(b)  Th.»  .Administrator  of  the  Pederal  Bn- 
ergy  Admmiatratlon  shall  be  the  Preildent's 
atfrtsar  with  respect  to  the  estahllahmeat  and 
integrMlon  of  domertle  and  foreign  poUctes 
relating  to  ensigy  matfra. 


3cr  4  I*)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  v««u-.i  .u  UM  AdnuiiLsLrau>r  ail  functtooa 
of  U^e  ziey^e'-uy  of  Lha  Interior,  ths  DeparV- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  officers  and  com- 
ponents of  that  dapaxtment : 

(1)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  OfTice 
of  IVtroleum  ATloestlon; 

(i)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilised  by  the  Oflloe 
of  Bnerry  Coc  serration;  \ 

(3)  *.^  r-iH  ■■-  -.^i  <r  are  utilised  by  the  OOtoe 
ot  K.£r«:>   .^>^>   iiMi  Aaalysts:  and 

(4)  as  ralaht  u>  or  are  ntataed  by  the  Oflkce 
of  OU  and  Oaa. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Administrator  ail  runctlons  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Coat  of  Living  Oouivcll, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Coot  of  Living 
Cornell,  and  ttte  Ooet  of  Living  Oouncfl.  and 
olBoers  and  eoa^ponents  thereof  as  relate  to 
or  are  utiUaed  by  the  Roerg?  Dtrlsioa  of  the 
Cost  of  Ltvtng  Co«ncU. 

(c)  NeftwMbsteodlng  any  other  prortatoo 
of  law.  the  President  may  tmnsfar  to  the 
Administrator  any  function  of  any  other 
Executive  agency,  as  defined  In  Section  106 
of  title  5  of  the  United  State*  Cfede,  if  he 
detarmlnes  m»X  such  transfer  woold  fnrtber 
the  «^*~'— r'l"l*  **""  ^  o'  ^*  intent  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  The  President  ttmti  notify 
the  Preflklent  nf  Uw>  s«n>vt«  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  H  u^e  u.  i:«!pf  ».  utLi/ej*  :  <rvi'Wlth  Ol 
eatu  »uc^.  transitu  a;  <l  imi  rea.  .iv-  Uinrefor. 
aiul  shall  tiiiniieti  a  tioucs  of  each  nnt-n  u  ms- 
fer  m  the  Pedei  i:  Register.  11  etuier  u«b 
Senate  or  -  -  -i..  -^^  of  Bepxeaautattves. 
within  tutv  a..c....^  days  after  the  date  of 
delivery  of  auy  such  notice,  shall  adopt  a 
reaottttlon  rflaepprwvlng  the  transfer  In- 
rotred.  the  faactlorw  iTrroJTcd  shall  luuitedf- 
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ately  revert  to  tt»e  BxecuUTe  agency  from 
which  tbey  were  transferred  Nothing  In  this 
subaectttm  shall  be  deemed  to  permit  any 
transfer  or  group  of  transfers  the  effect  of 
which  woald  be  moonsiste&t  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  Sectton  906  ot 
title  6  a<  the  United  Slates  Code  Each 
functtoQ  that  Is  transferred  to  the  Adaain- 
k<tratl->n  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shell 
revert  to  the  Bxerativ*  aseocy  from  which 
It  was  translerred  upon  the  expkratkon  of  tbM 
Act  or  upon  vuch  earlier  dale  as  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Congress  by  law.  may  prescribe, 
aemwia I rattv  reovisiows 
Sec.  5  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  nuiy: 

(1)  appoint,  employ,  and  flx  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers  and  employees,  includ- 
ing attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  perform 
the  functions  vested  in  him  and  prescribe 
their  authority  atul  duties;  except  that  88 
of&ccrs  and  employees  may.  under  this  pro- 
vision, be  compensated  at  rates  not  In  excess 
of  the  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18  under  Sec- 
tion 0333  of  title  8  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  that  ot  such  88  officers  and  employees. 
13  may.  vinder  this  provision,  be  appointed 
without  regaj'd  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  ot 
the  United  Slates  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  compet.tlve  service; 

(2)  employ  expert*,  expert  witnesses,  and 
consultants  In  accordiuice  with  Section  3109 
ot  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
coinpenaete  such  peraooe  at  rates  not  In  ex- 
ceas  of  the  maxUnum  dally  rate  prescribed 
for  06-18  under  SecUoa  5333  of  title  8  of 
the  United  Btetes  Code  for  persons  In  Qov- 
eroment  service  employed  lutermlttently; 

(3)  appoint  advisory  committees  compoaed 
of  soch  private  dtl -ens  or  officials  of  Ped- 
eral.  btate.  and  local  govemmeuts  as  he 
i-h Minis  deatrable  to  advise  hiir.  trxl  ^.ofnpeii- 
aete  sueli  penone  other  than  '.;..«*■  <Tiip><  ed 
by  the  Pederml  Oowernment  a:  r&tes  iioi  ui 
exeees  of  the  mexlmnm  dally  rate  prescribed 
for  OB-lS  under  Section  5333  of  tlUe  6  of 
the  United  States  Code  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
thetr  duties  ( including  travel  umei  as  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  and  pay  such  pereoms 
travel  expensee  and  per  dtem  in  lieu  of  sab- 
atstence  at  rates  aothort-ed  by  Section  8703 
of  tItJe  S  oC  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons In  Oovernment  iservlce  employed  in- 
termittently; 

(4)  promulgate  such  ralee.  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  functions  tested  tn  him; 

(6)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, persoon^  equipment,  and  facilities  of 
Federal.  Steta.  leglonel.  local,  and  private 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  therefor,  and  transfer 
toiMle  made  avellahte  iMUBtient  to  this  Act 
to  Federal.  State,  regional,  local,  and  private 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  as  reimburse- 
ment for  utlllntton  of  such  services,  person- 
nel, eqatpmeot.  aia.  /eetutles; 

(6)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
servioee.  except  wliete  such  sei vices  Involve 
administrative  prtweedtngs.  Inveetlgatlons. 
or  enfortsement  puias  noCwlthxtaodinK  the 
provtrtons  of  Oe«t>on  307*  of  the  Revised 
Stetutes; 

(7)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  aball  be 
JudlcLaily  noticed,  and  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 709  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  apply  to  the  use  of  the  aeal,  after  its 
adoption  and  publication  tn  the  Fe^rral 
Re^iatrr  except  as  provided  by  regulations 
prescribed    by   the   Adnalnlstrator; 

(8)  accept  uacoadltlonal  gifts  or  dona- 
UoQS  of  money  or  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  tangibte  or  Intanglbie; 

(9)  subject  to  appropriation  Acta,  enter 
into  and  perform  contracts,  leases,  cooper- 
ative i^reementa.  or  other  transactions  with 
any  public  agency  or  Instrumentality  or 
wtth  any  person,  firm,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  Inetttritlon;  and 
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(10)  perform  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  neceaaery  for  the  eSectlve  fulfllUnent  of 
bis  duttee  and  functions. 

COMPSN  SATICUI 

SBC.  8,  (a)  Section  6S1S  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followlrg  new  para- 
graph: 

••(2)  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Admin  Istmtlon." 

(b)  Section  5314  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereaf  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(82)  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  " 

(c)  Section  SSI 8  of  title  8  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(99)  Assistant  Admtalstrators.  Federal 
Energy  AdmtnlstraUon  (8). 

(100)  General  Counsel,  Ptderal  Energy  Ad- 
min Istratlon." 

(d)  Section  5318  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  ttie  end 
thereof  the  foUoa-lng  new  paragraph: 

"  (132)  Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Admtoilatratlon  (3) ." 

(e)  In  the  event  that  any  individual  at  the 
time  of  entering  upon  any  one  of  the  poel- 
tlons  described  In  subsections  (a)  through 
(c)  of  this  section  then  holds  another  piosl- 
tlon  In  the  executive  branch,  he  may  con- 
tinue to  hold  such  original  position  but  shall 
be  entitled,  for  as  long  as  he  holds  both  poal- 
tlona.  to  receive  the  pay  for  onJy  one  such 
position:  Protidcd,  That  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  greater  pay  If  different  rates  of 
pay  are  prescribed  for  the  two  positions. 

( f )  Appolntmenta  to  the  positions  de- 
scribed lu  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
Section  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
rervlce. 

TTANSITIONJCL    ktiO    BAVINC    PaOVI&IOk'S 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  orders,  determlnatkins.  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  cerUflcaieE. 
llcensesi.  and  privileges — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  laaued.  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  elTecttre  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
ofltclal  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  In  the  pi»rformance  of  functions 
which  are  transferred  ondar  this  Act,  and 

( 2 )  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect. 

shall  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  nntn  modified,  tertnlnated.  strperseded, 
set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  President,  the 
Admlntstrator,  or  other  authorized  officials,  a 
court  of  competent  Inrtsdlctlon,  or  by  op- 
eration of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending,  at  the  time 
this  Section  takes  effect,  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  component  thereof)  re- 
garding f\inctlons  which  are  transferred  by 
this  Act;  but  such  proceedlnj^e.  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  relate  to  functions  so  trans- 
ferred, shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be 
Issued  In  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom  and  payments  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  such  ordenj,  as  If  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted;  and  orders  tesned  In  any 
such  proceedings  shall  contlntie  In  effect  un- 
til modified,  tertnlnated,  superseded,  or  re- 
voked by  a  duly  authorteed  ofBclal.  by  a  court 
of  comjjetent  Jcirbdhrtlon.  or  by  operation  of 
law.  Nothing  tn  this  subsertton  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  sueh  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  anch  proceeding  cotild  have 
been  dlwxmttnued  If  thh  Act  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(c)  Except  OS  prtyvlded  in  snbsectlon  (e)  — 
(t)    the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall   not 

affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect,  ai»d, 

(2)    in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
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had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered, 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  ais  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
conunenced  by  or  against  any  officer  In  bis 
official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause 
of  action  by  or  against  any  department  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any  officer  there- 
of In  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of 
actions,  suits,  actions,  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  as  may  be  appropriate 
and.  In  any  litigation  pending  when  this 
Section  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any 
time,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party, 
enter  any  order  which  wiU  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Section. 

(e)  If,  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity,  la  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act  any  func- 
tion of  such  department,  agency,  or  officer 
Is  transferred  to  the  Administrator,  or  any 
other  official,  then  such  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted, 
with  the  Administrator,  or  other  official  as 
the  case  may  be,  substituted. 

(f)  Final  orders  and  actions  of  any  official 
or  component  In  the  performance  of  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent  and  In 
the  same  manner  as  If  such  orders  or  ac- 
tions had  been  made  or  taken  by  the  offi- 
cer, department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
In  the  performance  of  such  functions  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to 
notices,  hearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or 
^dmlni8tratlve  review  that  apply  to  any 
function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  performance  of  those  functions  by  the 
Administrator,  or  any  officer  or  component. 

(g)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  performed  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  In  any 
other  law  to  any  department  or  agency,  or 
any  officer  or  office,  the  functions  of  which 
are  so  transferred,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Administrator  or  other  officials  In 
which  this  Act  vests  such  functions. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or 
terminate  any  function  of  the  President 
which  he  had  Immediately  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act;  or  to  limit,  curtail, 
abolish,  or  terminate  h>s  authority  to  per- 
form such  function;  or  to  limit,  curtail, 
abolish,  or  terminate  his  authority  to  dele- 
gate, redelegate,  or  terminate  any  delega- 
tion of  functions. 

(1)  Any  reference  In  this  Act  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  Include,  as 
appropriate,  references  thereto  as  now  or 
hereafter  aii.ended  or  supplemented. 

(J)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act,  all  functions  conferred 
by  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  functions  existing  immedi- 
ately before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and 
transferred  by  this  Act. 

(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  functions  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  Section  4(c)  of  this 
Act,  except  that  reference  In  this  section  to 
the  effective  date  of  'his  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  the  date  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  functions  Involved. 

INCTDENTAL   TRANSFERS 

Sec.  8.  The  Director  cf  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  additional  Incidents'  dispositions  of 
personnel,  personnel  positions,  assets,  lia- 
bilities, contracts,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  author- 
izations, allocations,  and  other  funds  held, 
used,   arising   from,   available   to   or   to   be 
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made  available  In  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  In- 
tent and  purpose  of  this  Act. 

DErtNinONS 

Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  any  reference  to  "f unction"  or  "func- 
tions" shall  be  deemed  to  include  references 
to  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  re- 
sponsibility, right,  privilege,  and  activity,  or 
the  plural  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

(3)  any  reference  to  "perform"  or  "per- 
formance", when  used  In  relation  to  func- 
tions, shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  exercise 
of  power,  authority,  rights,  and  privileges. 

EFTECnVE    date    AND    INTERIM    APPOINTMENT 

Sec,  10.  (a)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for 
In  Section  2  of  this  Act  may  be  nominated 
and  appointed,  as  provided  In  that  Section 
at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Funds  available  to  any  department 
or  agency  (or  any  official  or  component  there- 
of), any  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
to  the  Administrator  by  this  Act,  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  be  used  to  pay 
the  compensation  and  expenses  of  any  officer 
appointed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  until 
such  time  as  funds  for  that  purpose  are 
otherwise  available. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  officer  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall 
not  have  entered  upon  office  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  President  may  designate 
any  officer,  whose  appointment  was  required 
to  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent ol  the  Senate  and  who  was  such  an  offi- 
cer Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  or  any  officer  who  was  performing 
essentially  the  :  me  functions  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  to  act 
In  such  office  until  the  office  is  filled  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  While  so  acting,  such  per- 
sons shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rates 
provided  by  th.,_  Act  for  the  respective  offices 
In  which  they  act. 

APPRO  PRUTIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

EFFECnW    DATE 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  such 
date  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall 
terminate  two  yean-  after  such  effective  date. 
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We  all  know  about  the  energy  crisis  and 
how  we  are  to  conserve  gasoline,  home  heat, 
etc.  I  Just  want  to  know  how  government 
members,  exjaect  the  "common  people"  to 
follow  rules,  and  energy  conservation  when 
they  blatantly  go  speeding  along  for  all  of 
us  to  see. 

I  was  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  this  past 
Friday.  November  16,  heading  north  driving 
along  at  the  new  Bf)eed  limit  of  60  m.p.h., 
when  we  were  passed  at  11;30  a.m.,  as  If  we 
were  standing  still  by  a  car  with  the  license 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  would  appreciate  Imowlng  how  we  can 
willingly  coiiserve  energy  when  elected  rep- 
resentatives Just  flaunt  these  measures,  such 
as  a  lower  speed  limit. 

I  do  hope  you  will  let  this  person  know 
his  actions  did  not  go  unnoticed. 


LET  US  SET  THE  EX.^MPLE 


HON,  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OK    NEW    JFRSFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr  FORSYTHE  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  from  a  constituent  a  letter  ex- 
pressing irritation  that  while  she  was 
dutifully  observing  the  50-miJe.s-per- 
hour  speed  limit,  a  car  with  congre.s- 
sional  tags  sped  past  her  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed. 

While  there  may  have  been  good  rea- 
son for  this,  it  doe.s  cause  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  "who  does  that  guy  think  he  is." 

It  Is  my  Mev.  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  be  setting  a  positi\e  example  dur- 
ing this  period  of  enforced  self-denial. 
For  this  reason,  1  am  herewith  including 
the  text  of  my  constituent's  letter  for 
your  perusal: 

Letter 
I  Just  want  to  express  my  feeling  of  an- 
noyment,  disgust  and   frustration  with  one 
of  your  fellow  Congressmen. 


FACTS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED  ABOUT 
ENERGY  SITUATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    VtT:ST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuing  debate  over  the  many  facets 
of  our  ciuTcnt  energ>-  problems  often  ob- 
scui'es  some  \1tal  points  that  need  to  be 
made. 

For  example,  the  administration  has 
suggested  on  several  occasions  that  the 
Congress  is  to  blame  for  not  moving  for- 
ward wath  enough  foresight  to  deal  with 
this  situation  before  it  became  what  is 
now  being  called  a  "cnsis." 

However.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
editorial  reprinted  below  entitled  "The 
Energy  Crisis  and  Mr.  Nixon."  It  ap- 
peared in  the  November  28  edition  of  the 
Wheelmg  News-Register  m  my  district. 
This  very  perceptive  and  well-researched 
piece  of  journalism  pomts  to  efforts  made 
in  the  past  by  Congress  to  deal  with  our 
developing  energy  problems.  More  Im- 
portantly, it  Etresse,«  that  most  of  the 
recommendations  and  wammgs  issued  by 
Congress  have  up  until  now  been  ignored 
by  the  administration. 

As  the  News-Register  so  aptly  ex- 
plains, the  record  simply  will  not  support 
that  charge  that  Congress  is  to  blame  for 
the  present  energy  crunch. 

In  another  editorial,  tins  one  published 
on  November  26,  the  News-Register 
comments  on  the  lack  of  wisdom  with 
which  our  Nation  ha'=  approached  en- 
vironmental protection  legislation. 

We  have  no  argunie:it  against  cleaning  up 
the  environment — it  has  to  be  done. 

The  paper  states: 

Our  argument  Is  with  the  hastily  con- 
ceived standards  based  on  emotion  and  not 
fact.  Standards  that  fail  to  consider  the 
world  In  which  they  are  to  be  applied  and 
without  sufficient  research  to  Bupport  their 
necessity  can  prove  harmful  to  ail  of  us. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  profit  by 
reading  these  perceptive  News -Register 
editorials,  which  are  reprinted  below  in 
their  entirety : 

Energy  Crisis  and  Ms.  Ndcon 

Reaction  to  President  Nixon's  latest  efforts 
to  conserve  energy  has  been  mixed  as  was  to 
be  expected.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  the 
President's  proposals  stems  from  his  larger 
credibility     problems.     The     doubta     about 
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W»tergat«  spUl  OT«r  Into  vrerythlng  h*  tays 
and  does. 

Me«nvhlle.  m&ny  peraon*  ctlll  aimt  aoo- 
Tlnced  Uut  tb*  e&ef^y  iltuattaa  r«qtilT«s  U>e 
drmatle  kctloo  telnc  CMUe4  for  br  t^«  Ad- 
mlnistzwtlaa.  Tlum  la  »  f eeiinc  Uuii  1 1  <  ttw 
"little  fellow"  who  Is  being  asked  lo  aacriaoe 
tbe  mast  while  '^i*  buala«a«  roUa  Bierrlly 
alon^.  It  Is  n.<t  orertookad.  for  irriwptff  UiAt 
Oulf  OU  rooenUT  r-ported  ft  quarterty  proAt 
gain  at  dl  per  cent. 

Tbe  Ttmi  rob  ooaaes  from  Mr  tt'.xnr,  ,  \a- 
nouncement  that  effective  Jan.  1.  hfime  .<-«U- 
LnK  oil  wtll  be  raUoned.  Dellvc'Vnt  wtii  be 
redi.ced  by  15  per  cent  /or  homeo  but  only 
10  par  cent  for  tnduilty  A^  mt  ar«<ar>iir>e 
d«aler  put  It,  "It's  the  same  nld  Mxim  iaJlb 
care  of  trig  UMtnstry  and  °  <rve'  alxMit  every- 
body else  " 

Furthermore.  It  Is  the  LX>Uiumer  who  la 
being  asked  to  make  adjnstnests  not  the  oU 
companies  It  is  to  be  noted  that  gnt^ollns 
la  lxkor«  proAimiaic  to  produce  under  the  Ad- 
mlnUtraUua'A  Pbaifie  n  and  Pbaae  IV  eco- 
nomic pro^rram  and  oil  companies  will  not 
of  themselves  ask  bbetr  reflnertes  to  produce 
leu  gaaoUn«  and  more  heating  oU.  although 
thlsooold  be  done 

There  Is  no  question  that  energy  consump- 
tion In  this  country  has  gone  out  of  bounds. 
But  all  of  the  Mame  doee  not  rest  with  the 
consumer.  Tbe  energy  produeets  have  pro- 
moted unlimited  consumption  as  though 
there  waa  no  tOBorrow  ontU  ttUs  latest 
crunch  hit. 

Now  tbe  l^rcKteiFnt  adds  to  his  credtbUtty 
proMem  by  Mekiug  to  aaslgn  blame  to  ttaa 
Congress  for  the  seriousness  of  the  curreiit 
energy  crlsU.  The  record  won't  support  him 
In  this  stand. 

Tt  mn»  f^  r«-Hn.-(i  that  on  Jnly  1^  1970. 
Wcs-  Vlr?\ni*'»  vvt  US  Sen*'./^  Jennings 
El&ndolph  mtrndijcrd  levrlalatlon  to  ewtablleta 
m  Nattonal  Cofnmi.sM  >n  :ia  PiCJa  and  Energy. 
This  was  to  be  a  Joint  K.xecu tiw - LegUd att ve 
body  to  make  a  comprebenalve  study  of  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  and  how  beet  to  okeet 
them. 

The  Admlnlwtratioti  oppoeed  creation  of 
this  (vimm«i«(ori  nr.  rh»  grotmd  that  Its  work 
woiild  o^-rlap  w".h  studies  by  the  Domestic 
Council — studies  that  were  announced  after 
Sea  Ran<lolph  s  oiii  was  introduced  If  such 
»tu«ii««  were  tn  fact  niarte  by  tbe  Doateetlc 
Council,  they  have  never  aeen  the  Ugbt  of 
day  But  It  Is  algnlflcant  that  the  Admlnis- 
tratlcm  was  on  notice,  more  than  three  years 
ago.  of  deep  Congressional  concern  about 
enarglng  e&ergy  problems. 

Because  a  serious  stDdy  vaa  obrloujly 
needed.  Sen.  BanAoipb  aougbt  to  authorlae  a 
unique  cooperative  efiort  in  the  Senate  early 
In  1971  when  he  Introduced  icglalatlon  au- 
thorizing the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Pol- 
icy Study  by  the  Serrate  Interlcrr  Committee. 
with  participation  by  the  Committees  on 
Oommerce  and  Public  Works  and  the  Joint 
Oonmlttee  on  .\tomlc  Energy.  This  stuity  Is 
continuing.  Much  of  tbe  energy  leglilaUy* 
program  now  moving  through  Congress 
emerged  from  the  study. 

Tbe  disarray  tn  the  Administration  on  en- 
ergy issues  was  reflected  In  the  fact  that  It 
took  four  months  to  produce  a  Presidential 
energy  message  for  Congress.  The  message 
that  was  Irst  promised  for  January  finally 
came  tn  April.  It  then  proved  necessary  to 
bolster  this  message  with  a  second  one  In 
J'one. 

Bren  hi  the  area  of  coal  research  the  Ad- 
ministration has  dragged  Its  feet.  Again  it 
was  another  D,S  Senator  fmm  West  Virginia 
that  took  the  lead  in  getting  more  funds  to 
explore  better  use  of  our  massive  coal  re- 
serves Sen  Robert  C  Byrd  In  this  year  alone 
succeeded  In  adding  almost  »40  million  to 
the  Aflralntstratloc's  tnidget  to  accelerate  re- 
seareh  aa  coal  gaslAcauon,  coal  liquefaction 
and  Improvements  in  mining  technology. 

It  Is  a  combination  of  all  these  clrcum- 
atances  that  causes  tbe  public  to  rebel  and 
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qttestloa  the  need  for  the  drastic  measures 
now  being  tntpoeed  to  save  fuel.  Neverthe- 
less, ooce  tiM  Cnrxrrrr.^  <loes  act  to  make  tbe 

Presidents  re  '  4nm>>ndaUotts  mandatory.  It 
U  unlikely  thdt  Lbere  wUl  be  open  defiance 
of  the  regulatlona.  Until  the  propoaaJa  do 
become  lav.  however,  voluntary  compliance 
with  Mr.  ^nxan'3  eivergy  program  Is  expected 
to  be  spotty. 

CoupaoiusK  Nacss&AaT 

It  must  be  evident  by  this  time  that  aoine 
of  tbe  h&Mily  en»<'tecl  eDvlronmental  cleanup 
lagUUUon  Is  in  direc  conmct  with  the  Na- 
tioos  ability  to  meet  the  country's  energy 
needs. 

Scores  of  other  environmental  laws,  most 
of  them  conceived  In  the  atmosphere  of  "the 
sky  is  faJBng"  have  led  to  the  confusion  and 
even  to  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  time  Is  now  to  make  a  careful  analysis 
of  both  the  environmental  and  energy  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  arrive  at  compromises  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Even  though  there  have  been  early  warn- 
ings about  the  fuel  crisis.  It  was  not  until  the 
Middle  East  oil  boycott  that  legislation  began 
to  ron  from  Congress.  Again.  It  appears  that 
much  of  It  Is  t>elng  stamped  out  In  an  emo- 
tional and  tn  an  emergency  atmosphere. 

Energy  suppliers  Indicate  that  the  Natloa 
will  have  fuel  problems  well  Into  the  1980a. 
The  environmental  problem  continues  to  bo 
with  us  and  needs  to  be  met.  After  all,  this 
Is.  as  the  environmentalists  tell  ua.  the  only 
planet  we  have  on  which  to  live. 

The  environmental  bandwagon  that  started 
to  roll  with  the  first  Earth  Day  In  1970  must 
now  t>e  evaluated  and  adjustments  made. 

For  example — some  agriculture  experts  are 
now  saying  that  tbe  restrictions  on  the  emU- 
sion  of  sulphur  dioxide  from  "»»^^*-t  t1'1"^° 
are  too  stringent.  Plants  need  sulphur  to 
grow  and  the  emissions  from  smi^M  »*"^^° 
supplied  this  sulphur  to  tbe  plants.  When 
the  Nation's  smoke  stacks  are  cleaned  up — 
farmers  will  need  to  add  sulphur  to  the  soil 
to  properly  nurture  Krowth  No  one  has  yet 
determined  just  -low  much  sulphur  dioxide 
13  harmful. 

For  example — Tbe  Wall  Street  Journal  last 
sumnaer  carried  a  senee  (  f  arUcles  tn  which 
tbe  writer  claimed  that  automobile  emis- 
ston  stenrtawls  w^r«  far  too  -itrtct  Tlie  series 
said  tiMt  ths  stall  liu-ds  wcTt  based  on  the 
report  of  one  scientist  and  a3  the  proposed 
stand£u^3  moved  through  agency  after 
agency,  each  agency  tightened  the  restric- 
tions as  they  added  safety  factors. 

For  example — state  alter  state  banned 
phosphate  Ircm  detergenU.  Tbe  detergents 
substituted  In  nlcrolotrlacctlc  acfd  for  the 
phosphate  and  a  far  more  dangerous  product 
resulted.  The  growth  of  aquatic  pianU,  which 
the  phosphate  ban  was  supposed  to  slow,  has 
continued  with  no  abatement  tn  the  areas 
that  banned  pboephates. 

For  example — the  Clean  Water  Act.  that 
calls  for  a  complete  stream  cleanup  by  1086 
Is  so  stringent  In  Its  standards  and  tlnke- 
table  that  the  Nation  wlU  never  be  able  to 
find  the  money  to  accomplish  Its  require- 
ments. 

For  example — cyclamates  were  banned 
earty  this  year.  Now  reports  are  filtering  out 
of  the  Washington  departments  that  cycta- 
tnates  made  bv  stibetltuted  saccharin  may 
be  more  harmful  than  cyclamates. 

We  have  no  argun^nt  against  cleaning  up 
the  environment — it  has  to  be  done.  Our 
argunxent  Is  with  tbe  hastily  conceived 
standards  based  on  enMtlon  and  not  tact. 
Standards  that  fall  to  consider  the  wt>rld  in 
which  they  are  to  be  applied  and  without 
sul&clent  research  to  support  their  necesatty 
can  prove  harmful  to  all  of  us. 
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ISRAEL  COMPLAINT  OF  VIOLATIONS 
OP  GENEVA  CONVENTION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DR1N.4N 


OK    MASSACHl  :<TTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  IMIINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouJd 
lllte  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  copy  of  tlie  complaint  submit- 
ted to  the  InternaUonai  Committee  ol 
the  Red  Cross  by  the  G  .vernmeiit  of  Ls- 
raei  regartlini?  Llie  ireatinent  of  I.vaeh 
soldiers  stUi  beint;  detained  In  Syria. 

Document*  .and  photoRraph.s  show  that 
Israeli  prisoners  captured  by  ti.e  Syrians 
have  been  bound,  blindloided,  mulilated. 
and  shot  or  stabbed  to  d<  ath.  I'he.  e  a 
tlons  clearly  constitute  sra\e  violaUons 
of  the  Gene\a  Contention  requirement* 
relative  to  tlie  treatment  of  prisoners  ol 
war. 

I  have  Joined  with  78  of  my  collea^juc^ 
in  urging  Secretary  of  State  Ki.->Ain«er 
to  inatruct  our  Cniled  NaUon.s  Repre- 
sentative to  introduce  a  Serurity  Co«inril 
resoJuUon  calling  oii  Byrts  to  iuini]  the.^- 
Geneva  Convention  requirements  and 
urging  an  immediate  exchange  of 
wounded  pri.'soner.'!. 

The  l«xl  oi  llif  Uovemnient  ol  If  !-ael  s 
statement  and  the  letter  to  Secretar>'  of 
Stat^  Kl.*,«iii?pr  fallow; 

roMPI.AIMT     BY     THk     GoVXaNMXLMT     OF     LSRAU. 

RrsPTCTiNG  Okavk  Violations  or  tux  Q«- 
irrvA  CojrvKimoN  or  Aocust  13.  li*4«  Hei^- 
■nvx  to  tub  Tbkatiiemt  or  Pmi.sowm  o» 
Was  PcapxTBATKo  bt  tub  Svbi.^m  Aiht  in 
THX  Coua.ss  .r  the  Hatties  ok  the  (M^^m 
Ukkiits  rif  Ot-roscB  1973 

INTIUDIHTCTrOrf 

1.  The  Ooveroment  of  Israel  suloiUft  to 
the  Interna tlooal  Committee  of  the  Batf  Crass 
a  grave  complaint  reapectUkg  cxUnes  of  mur- 
der and  mutUatlon  committed  on  the  per- 
son of  I&raell  prt.soiiers-of-war  officers  and 
men  of  the  Isr<«el  Defence  Pi>rcea.  who  we.--^ 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Syrl.kns  In  the  reg::->n 
of  tbe  Oolan  Heights.  These  barbnrtc  and 
Inhuman  crlmee  ot  Syrian  military  forces 
constitute  grave  violations  of  the  Genera 
Convention  of  12  Augtist  IMS  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prtsoaers-of-war. 

Mt7U>ca  or  nusoiiXRs-oi'-WAa 

2.  After  the  Syrian  forces  that  had  pene- 
trated the  region  of  tl^  Galan  Heights  had 
been  drtren  back.  Israel  Defence  Forces  troops 
discovered  proof  thar  38  Israeli  soldiers,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Syrian,  had 
been  murdered  In  cold  blood  after  their  cap- 
ture by  soldiers  of  tbe  Syrian  army.  Particu- 
lars of  the  localttfes,  and  of  the  number  of 
murdered  Israeli  POW's  found  In  tltem.  are 
as  follows: 

I.  The  bodies  of  11  Israeli  soldiers  were 
found  at  tbe  Husbneyah  crossroads. 

U.  7  bodies  were  found  at  Husbneyah  vil- 
lage. 

Ill  3  bodies  were  found  at  Tel  Paris. 

Iv.  At  least  7  Israeli  POWs  were  murdered 
by  the  Syrians  at  the  Irsael  Defence  Forces 
strong-point  on  Mount  Hennon. 

3.  In  the  light  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  bodies  were  fouixl.  It  is  clear  that  tbe 
IsraeU  soldiers  were  murdered  aystematicaliy 
and  In  cold  blood  after  they  bad  been  taken 
prisoner:  they  were  blindfolded,  their  hands 
were  tmund.  and  in  certain  cases  their  legs 
also. 
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4.  The  facts  In  respect  of  eacb  of  the  loca- 
tions are  as  follows : 

HUSH  NET  AH 

Tbe  bodies  were  found  In  a  wadl  concealed 
methodically,  but  not  completely,  by  stones 
and  shrubs.  In  every  case,  their  hands  were 
bound  behind  their  backs  with  laces  taken 
from  their  own  boots,  and  their  eyes  were 
blindfolded  with  rags  or  biu  of  clothing. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  found  unclothed  and 
unshod.  Elzajzilnatlon  of  the  bodies  discloses 
that  th>.  prisoners  were  shot  at  very  close 
range.  Every  body  was  riddled  by  a  number 
of  bullets.  Considering  that  some  of  the 
bodies  were  found  unclad  and  stripped  of  all 
their  personal  belongings,  including  Identity 
discs,  it  has  been  possible  to  Identify  only  six 
by  name. 

HUSHNETAH  VILLACi: 

TTie  murdered  Israeli  POWs  were  found  all 
together  In  a  field  near  the  village  their 
hands  bound,  their  eyes  bimdfolded.  Of  the 
seven  bodies,  only  three  could  be  Identified 
by  name.  Five  of  tbe  bodies  were  found  with 
their  upper  parts  bare.  Two  other  bodies 
were  discovered  dressed  only  tn  undershirts. 
All  the  bodies  v.-ere  found,  as  said,  together 
In  one  spot  Beside  the  bodies  were  found 
shirts  of  the  murdered  men.  On  examination, 
it  was  seen  that  the  shirts  were  intact  and 
not  pierced  by  bullets.  Empty  cartridges 
were  found  only  a  metre  away  from  the 
bodies.  One  of  the  murdered  men  was  found 
with  his  legs  bound. 

TJX  PARIS 

Here  the  bodies  were  found  in  a  ditch,  tbe 
hands  of  ail  three  of  the  murdered  men  tied 
with  ropes.  The  men  were  clad  In  their 
underwear  only.  All  had  been  shot  at  very 
close  range.  All  have  been  Identified  by  name. 

MOUNT  HEKMON  STaONO-POINT 

At  least  31  soldiers  of  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces  surrendered  on  8  October  1973  to  a 
Byrlan  force  which  surrounded  the  position. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Syrian  officers 
and  men  who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Israel  Defence  Forces,  the  last  5  of  the  31 
Israel  soldiers  to  emerge  from  the  strong- 
point  when  the  garrison  gave  Itself  up  were 
shot  dead  while  their  heads  were  raised  and 
they  were  unarmed.  The  testimony  In  ques- 
tion afBrms  that  the  5  Israeli  prisoners  who 
were  shot  were  murdered  on  the  specific 
orders  of  the  officer  commanding  the  Syrian 
battalion  on  the  spot. 

Two  other  Israeli  soldiers  were  murdered 
as  the  line  of  prisoners  marched  towards  the 
neighbouring  Syrian  strong-polr.t  According 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Syrian  prisoners,  orders 
were  given  to  the  Syrian  escort  to  kill  every 
Israeli  prisoner  who  lagged  behind.  TTwo  of 
the  prisoners  had  difficulty  m  walking  be- 
cause they  were  wounded,  and  they  were 
accordingly  shot  dead  by  the  Syrian  soldiers. 

5.  Five  photographs  are  attached  which 
show  with  horrifying  clarity  what  was  aeen 
by  the  I.sraell  soldiers  who  found  the  bodies 
of  the  murdered  Israeli  prlsoners-of-war.  It  is 
possible  lo  distinguish  plainly  that  the 
prisoners  were  concentrated  In  a  single  group 
and  then  were  shot  at  point-blank  range. 
It  can  also  be  seen  that  all  of  them  liad  been 
blindfolded  "vlth  bits  of  clothing  and  rags, 
and  that  the  hand.s  of  every  one  of  them  had 
been  bound  behind  his  back. 

6.  The  clrcum-stances  of  the  mtirder  of  ail 
the  Israeli  prlsoiierH-ol-war.  as  described 
above,  bound  hand  atMl  foot  and  helpless, 
prove  that  these  were  acts  of  deliberate  mass 
murder  of  Israeli  prl.soners-of-war  who  had 
fallen  Into  Syrian   haiid.« 

7.  The  fact  that  four  wpftniie  groups  of 
bodies  ot  Israeli  prlaoners-of-war  were  found 
in  different  places  leads  to  the  conclusion 
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that  this  was  methodical  murder  perpetrated 
in  accordance  with  plans  and  orders  emanat- 
ing from  a  high  central  authority. 

8.  The  murder  of  prl&oners-of-war  consti- 
tutes a  vlolatlcn  of  Article  13  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  rel&tive  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners-of-war.  Under  Article  130  the  de- 
liberate murder  of  a  prl.'>oner-of-war  Is  a 
grave  violation  of  the  Convention  Needless 
to  say,  the  murd»r  of  prlsoners-of-war  con- 
stitutes the  most  serlotis  Iniaglnable  In- 
fringement of  the  whole  basis  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  of  the  principles  of  humanity  ac- 
cepted among  civilized  p>eople8. 

9.  According  to  the  first  paragraph  of  Article 
12  of  the  Convention:  "Prlsoners-of-war  are 
In  the  hands  of  the  enemy  Powers,  but  not 
of  the  Individuals  or  military  units  who  have 
captured  them." 

In  accordance  with  the  Article,  it  is  the 
detaining  Power  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
attitude  adopted  towards  prlsoners-of-war 
who  fall  Into  Its  hands.  There  Is.  therefore,  no 
doubt  that  the  Syrian  authorities  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  shameful  crime  com- 
mitted by  Syrian  soldiers. 

10.  So  as  not  to  cause  anguish  to  the 
families  of  the  murdered  men,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  has  refrained  until  now  from 
bringing  these  dreadful  facts,  in  all  their 
tragic  detail,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
public.  Since,  however,  the  story  has  t)een 
widely  reported  In  the  press,  the  Government 
of  Israel  regards  it  as  its  bounden  duty  to 
bring  the  shocking  findings  which  have  come 
to  light  to  the  knowledge  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

11.  The  Government  of  Syria  bears  un- 
equivocal responsibility  for  these  methodical 
crlines, 

DEMANDS    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    ISRAEL 

12.  The  Government  of  Israel  calls  upon 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  take,  at  once,  the  necessary  steps 
to  condemn  the  barbaric  and  disgusting 
crimes  that  have  l>een  described,  and  to  en- 
sure that  proper  and  full  protection  be  ex- 
tended to  Israeli  prlsoners-of-war.  It  demands 
tliat  every  means  be  adopted  immediately  to 
guarantee  the  health,  welfare  and  honour  of 
the  Israeli  prlaoners-of-war  held  captive  In 
Syria,  as  the  Geneva  Convention  requires. 

13.  The  Government  of  Israel  demands  of 
the  Syrian  authorities  that  they  give  firm 
guarantees  and  issue  clear  Instructions  to 
enure  that  there  shall  be  no  repetition  of  the 
horrendous  crimes,  such  as  described  In  this 
complaint,  and  that  the  Government  of  Syria 
wUl  respect  the  laws  of  war  and  International 
Conventions. 

Lettek  TO  Secretary  of  State  Kissingui 

Deas  Mb.  Sbcretaby:  As  members  of  the 
US  House  of  Representatives  we  want  to 
raise  with  you  an  Isstie  of  great  humani- 
tarian concern  that  has  develcped  as  a  restilt 
of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  governments  of  Israel  and  Egypt  have 
recently  completed  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  1'  Is  widely  recognized  that  this  ex- 
peditious acuon  has  made  a  slgiillicant  con- 
tribution to  the  prospect  for  peace  talks  t)e- 
tween  Israel  and  Arab  natniiLS 

A  Similar  exchange  of  prisoners  with  Syria 
has  been  propoeed  by  the  government  of 
Israel.  To  date  the  government  of  Syria  has 
not  only  refused  to  agree  to  such  a  procedure, 
but  It  has  also  neglected  to  fulfill  lt«  obli- 
gations under  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
international  law  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  The  government  of  SvTla 
has  failed  to  provide  the  Internationa!  Red 
Cross  access  to  the  Israeli  prisoners  and  has 
also  denied  a  request  for  an  immediate  ex- 
change of  wotinded  prisoners. 

The  Syrians  are  believed  to  be  holding  ap- 
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proximately  126  IsraeU  prisoners.  It  Is  cur 
understanding  that  Israel  has  given  the  Red 
Cross  a  list  of  approximately  350  Syrian  cap- 
tives it  is  holding  and  has  given  this  orga- 
nization an  opportunity  to  insjiect  prisoner 
and  hospital  faculties  and  to  talk  with  pris- 
oners of  Syrian  nationality. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  cauf*  for  great  con- 
cern as  to  the  treatment  of  Israeli  soldiers 
detained  In  Syrian.  A  group  of  House  mem- 
bers which  recently  visited  Israel  was  shown 
documentation  and  photographs  Indicating 
that  Israeli  soldiers  captured  by  Syrian  forces 
have  been  bound,  bllndfoided,  mutilated. 
and  shot  or  stabbed  to  death  The  bodies  of 
ppproximalely  30  Israeli  soldiers,  apparently 
killed  after  their  capture,  were  located  at 
various  sites  In  the  Golan  Heights. 

War  is  in  itself  tragic  and  Inhumane.  How- 
ever, there  are  well -established  laws  and  In- 
ternational agreements  with  resf)ect  to  the 
handling  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  It  is  as- 
sumed that  rMponsible  governments  will 
honor  these  obllgiStlons. 

We  therefore,  are  calling  on  you  to  instruct 
the  MB.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  Introduce  a  Security  Council  reso- 
lution asking  Syria  to  fulfill  Geneva  Con- 
vention requirements  by  providing  tbe  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  with  a  list  of  prisoners 
of  Israeli  nationality  and  permitting  the  Red 
Cross  to  contact  the  captives  and  to  visit 
POW  facilities  The  resolution  should  also 
call  ior  an  immediate  exchange  of  wounded 
prisoners. 

The  United  States  should  apjp^  to  all 
members  of  the  UN  Security  CouncU,  regard- 
less of  their  position  on  the  political  issues 
Involvod  in  the  Israeli-Arab  dispute,  to  sup- 
port such  a  resolution  on  the  grounds  ol 
simple  humanltarlanlsm  and  respect  for  In- 
ternational law.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  action  by  the  UN  on  this  Issue 
would  be  an  Important  step  toward  relieving 
world  tensions  and   achieving  peace. 


THE    PROPOSED    MULHOLLAND 
NATIONAL    SCENIC    PARKWAY 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFOaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  October  30, 
1973,  accompanying  legislation  to  create 
a  Mulholland  National  Scenic  Parkway 
(HJR.  11163>,  I  made  a  statement  for 
the  Record  de.scnbing  the  50-year  his- 
tory of  Mulholland  Drive  and  Highway  in 
Los  Angeles,  explaining  my  conception  of 
the  Improvementy  which  would  be  desir- 
able or  neces.sary  to  convert  the  53  "2-mlle 
road  to  a  national  .scenic  parkway,  and 
detailing  bnefi.v  the  elements  of  citj-, 
coui:ity.  State,  and  Federal  participation 
vhich  are  basic  to  tins  proposal. 

Over  the  last  5  weeks  this  legislation  in 
Ijrinc;i:al  ha?  been  endorsed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  the  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  director  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  parks  and  reci'eation,  the 
Ijos  Angeles  County  Park.s  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Recreation  and  Parks  Commi-ssion.  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Fnends  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore,  the 
Federation  of  Hillside  and  Canyon  As- 
.'^oclatlon — representing  11  property  own- 
ers groups  along  the  proposed  park- 
way route — ^the  Los  Angeles  Timec  and 
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the  Lo6  Angeles  Herald  Examiner.  Sen- 
ator John  Tuniciy,  of  California,  has  In- 
troduced a  companion  bill  In  the  Senate 
cosponsored  by  Senator  AtAN  Cranston, 
of  California. 

In  addition,  the  following  California 
Members  of  Congress  cosponsored  my  bill 
when  I  reintroduced  It  on  November  15. 
1973:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mrs.  Burkk  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
OoLDWATKR.  Mr.  HAWKINS,  Mr.  Hosickr, 
Mr  McCloskiy.  Mr.  Moorhkad  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California. 

In  due  course  I  will  place  in  the  Record 
the  statements  of  each  of  the  endorsing 
Individuals  and  agencies.  Today,  how- 
ever. I  wish  to  offer  answers  to  10  ques- 
tions which  have  been  put  forward  by 
Interested  Los  Angeles  residents  regard- 
ing my  intent  in  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation.  The  responses  to  these  ques- 
tions have  already  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  and  to  Senators 
TuNNEY  and  Cranston,  as  an  amplifica- 
tion of  my  legislative  intent 

The  questions  and  answers  follow: 

THK  PtOPOSXO  MiTLMOLLAND  NATIONAL  SCENIC 

Parkway — Questions  and  Answxra 
(By  Congressman  Alphonzo  Bell) 

1.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  coet  ot 
the  proposed  MuIholUuid  National  Scenic 
Parkway? 

Answer:  I  envisioned  participation  to  be 
approximately  $30  million. 

Ide&Uy,  this  would  be  provided  at  the  rate 
of  $4.8  million  a  ye&r  for  su  years  divided 
equally  between  Parkway  Improvement  proj- 
ects In  Loa  Angeles  City  and  Loa  Angeles 
County. 

An  additional  $13  million  (made  available 
at  the  rate  of  $300,000  a  year  for  six  years) 
would  go  to  Ventura  County  for  trails  and 
other  Improvements  linking  Point  Mugu 
State  Park  with  the  Scenic  Parkway. 

This  does  not  take  Into  account  the  cost 
of  City.  County,  and  State  projects,  already 
planned,  on  and  adjacent  to  MuLhoUand. 

3.  How  will  present  and  contemplated  City, 
County,  and  Stato  pro^^rams  Involving  Mul- 
boUand  Drive  and  MulhoUand  Highway  be 
affected  by  this  legislation? 

Answer;  Section  4  of  the  bill  reqxilreo  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interk>r  to  coordinate  de- 
velopment of  the  Parkway  with  Los  Angeles 
City  and  County  agencies  and  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  ca  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Section  4  also  requires  the  Secretary  to  act 
to  assure  that  the  National  Parkway  pro- 
gram will  augment  and  not  supersede"  pres- 
ent City,  County  and  State  programs  on  the 
Mulholland  route 

National  Scenic  Parkway  legislation  can 
only  be  helpful  to  City,  County,  and  State 
programs   involving  Mulholland. 

3.  Who  would  administer  the  Mulholland 
National   Scenic    Parkway'' 

Answer:  The  bill  calls  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  administer  the  Parkway 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August  35. 
1016.    as   amended    and   supplemented. 

However.  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  has  considerable  discretionary  author- 
ity to  Issue  licensee  covering  the  use  of 
parkway  lands  and  this  quite  likely  would 
result  In  some.  If  not  all.  administrative  re- 
sponslbmtles  being  assigned  to  a  County,  or  a 
specially  created  Clty-County-State,  agency. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Natloaal 
Parkway  wUl  be  located  on  what  are  now  City 
and  County  roAdwaya  and  that  recreation 
and    beautlilcatlon    projects    will.    In    many 
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be  undertaken  on  City  and  County 
rights-of-way  and  adjacent  State  and  local 
parklands 

I  do  not  anticipate  difficulty  in  the  negotia- 
tions regarding  administration.  There  Is  am- 
ple precedent  for  the  National  Park  Service  to 
relmqulsh  areas  or  aspects  of  administrative 
responsibility  for  Its  facilities. 

4.  Is  there  precedent  for  a  combined  City- 
County-State-Federal  undertaking  such  as 
the  Mulholland  National  Scenic  Parkway? 

Answer:  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Nor  Is  there 
a  compeu-able  facility  In  the  National  Park 
system  which  Is  located  almost  entirely  In  an 
urban  area. 

But,  particularly  with  the  present  energy 
crisis.  It  nuUces  sense  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  begin  sponsoring  Innovative 
federal  recreational  programs  closer  to  our 
population  centers. 

The  Mulholland  proposal  has  the  added 
advantage  of  allowing  the  federal  government 
to  build  on  major  recreational  and  roadway 
Investments  already  made  at  other  levels  of 
government. 

The  cost  of  this  plan  from  scratch  (includ- 
ing construction  of  the  53.6  miles  of  moun- 
tain roadway)  would  be  considerably  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  and  would  not  even  be 
coniildered  by  the  Congress  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

5.  What  would  the  Mulholland  National 
Scenic  Parkway  legislation  accomplish? 

Answer:  The  Mulholland  National  Scenic 
Parkway  would  link  together  City,  County 
and  State  Recreational  facilities  In  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  which  are  located  on  Mul- 
holland Drive  or  Mulholland  Highway. 

These  Include  Leo  Carlllo  State  Beach,  the 
projected  Century  Ranch  State  Park,  the 
7.300  acre  Santa  Monica  Mountain  Urban 
State  Park,  the  projected  City  Wilderness 
Park  (on  what  had  been  Nike  Base  96),  and 
the  Holl;rwood  Bowl. 

In  addition,  separate  ancillary  Mulholland 
Trails  (of  5  to  10  miles  each)  would  link 
Orlfflth  Municipal  Park  and  the  Pilgrimage 
Theater  to  the  Parkway  in  the  east;  Point 
Mugri  State  Park  In  the  West;  and  Will 
Rogers  State  Historic  Park  near  the  center 
of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountain  Range. 

The  plan  would  anticipate  the  placement 
of  additional  secondary  parks  and  picnic 
areas,  parking  cut-outs,  scenic  overlooks,  hik- 
ing and  labeled  nature  trails,  bicycle  trails, 
equestrian  trails  and.  perhaps,  a  network  of 
hostels  along  the  route. 

All  of  this  would  be  done  as  part  of  a 
Master  Plan  to  beautify  the  53.5  miles  of 
Mulholland  Drive  and  Highway. 

6.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  widen  Mulhol- 
land Drive  and  Highway  In  order  to  establish 
the  Scenic  Parkway? 

Answer:  No.  The  widening  of  MulhoUand 
Is  an  issue  which  wUl  be  resolved  at  local 
levels  of  government. 

The  proposed  National  Scenic  Parkway 
could  be  adjusted  to  whatever  decisions  are 
made  by  City  and  County  agencies. 

My  personal  preference,  however.  Is  that 
MulhoUand  not  be  widened  and.  In  fact,  not 
be  considered  a  major  east-west  artery  but, 
Instead,  be  regarded  as  a  53  <2  mile  ribbon 
park. 

7.  Would  pAssage  of  the  Mulholland  Na- 
tional Scenic  Parkway  legislation  preclude 
federal  acquisition  of  parkland  In  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains? 

Answer:  The  State  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  has  taken  the  poaltlon  that 
land  acquisition  In  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains should  be  funded  by  state  govern- 
ment with  the  Mulholland  connecting  cor- 
ridor being  developed  as  a  federal  project, 
as  proposed  In  the  legislation  which  has  been 
Introduced. 

State  Director  William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.  has 
defined  an  Initial  land  acquisition  program 
totaling  40  to  SO   thousand  acres   in  three 
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areas  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and 
(after  ten  years  and  an  Investment  of  $40 
million)  has  made  substantial  progress  to- 
ward that  end. 

Mott  has,  moreover,  also  stipulated  that 
even  this  commitment  la  not  Intended  as  a 
terminal  goal  for  recreational  development 
and  preservation  of  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains. 

Accordingly,  at  least  the  first  stage  of  the 
Mulholland  National  Scenic  Parkway  con- 
cept focuses  on  the  Improvement  and  Unk- 
ing up  of  already  available  land  with  only 
limited  acquisition  of  new  land  and  new 
rights-of-way. 

There  la,  however,  a  point  of  view  ad- 
vanced by  the  Friends  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains"  Parks  and  Seashore  that  •'fed- 
eral funding  for  park  roads  should  not  ex- 
clude federal  funding  for  direct  park  and 
beach  land  acquisition." 

Those  who  share  this  position  will  not 
necessarily  be  compromised  by  supporting 
the  MulhoUand  National  Scenic  Parkway 
legislation  because  the  goals  tuw  not  mutual- 
ly exclu.slve. 

For  example,  the  first  five  parkways  In  the 
National  Park  system  Included  a  total  of 
130.410  federal  acres,  averaging  slightly  lees 
than  35.000  acres  per  parkway.  More  than 
23.000  acres  have  been  authorized  for  the 
most  recent  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Memorial 
Parkway  in  Wyoming. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Senator  Tun- 
npy,  the  author  of  the  bill  to  create  a  Santa 
Monica  Mountain  and  Seashore  National 
Urban  Park  (S1370),  Introduced  Mulholland 
Parkway  companion  legislation  last  week  in 
the  Senate. 

In  the  past  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  expressed  concern  about  the  "full  use" 
potential  of  land  In  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains. These  objections,  however,  would  not 
apply   to  the  Scenic   Parkway  program. 

And  even  If  establishment  of  the  Mulhol- 
land National  Scenic  Parkway  did  not  en- 
covirage  the  Department  of  the  Interior  sub- 
sequently to  increase  Its  Investment  in  the 
area  (as  often  happens  with  National  Park 
facilities)  the  Parkway  might  very  well  have 
that  effect  on  the  State  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  and  even  on  city  and  county 
agencies. 

8.  Are  there  other  National  Parkways  In 
our  National  Park  System? 

Answer:  Yes.  There  are  six  others.  The 
most  recently  dedicated  is  the  83  mile  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Memorial  Parkway  which 
links  Yellowstone  and  Orand  Teton  National 
Parks. 

The  39  mile  Baltimore-Washington  Park- 
way provides  a  good  example  of  special  Juris- 
dictional arrangements  which  can  be  made 
for  National  Parkways 

Nineteen  miles  of  this  Parkway  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  S«w-vlce.  Ten 
miles  are  administered  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

9.  WUl  federal  Investment  In  the  Mulhol- 
land Parkway  stimulate  demands  for  simi- 
lar projects  In  or  near  other  population 
centers? 

Answer:  There  are  no  comparable  oppor- 
tunities in  any  major  city  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Mulholland  project  Is  possible  only  be- 
cause ( thanks  to  the  Initiative  of  Los  Ange- 
les residents  beginning  fifty  years  ago)  Mul- 
holland Drive  and  Highway  now  exists  and 
(thanks  to  City.  County  and  State  Recrea- 
tion Departments  (major  park  faculties  have 
already  been  established  on  the  53.6  mile 
route. 

It  is.  however,  reasonable  that  other  urban 
areas  should  propose  similarly  Uinovatlve  co- 
operative park  ventures  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  based  on  3hared  costs  by  City. 
County,  and  State  agencies. 

And  I  believe  they  should  be  given  a  sym- 
p»tbetlc  hearing  because  I  believe  our  urban 
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areas  ought  to  be  better  served  by  our  Na- 
tional Park  system. 

10.  Does  the  MulhoUand  National  Scenlo 
Parkway  proposal  have  slgnlficajit  commun- 
ity support? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  legislation  Is  supported 
by  the  California  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  by  the  Loe  Angeles  County  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation,  and  by 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Recreation  and  Parks 
Commission. 

It  has  been  endorsed  by  Mayor  Bradley.  It 
wUl  be  coeponaored  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  and  Senator  John 
Tunney  of  California. 

A  resolution  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Loe  Angeles  City  Council  (proposed  by 
CouncUman  Wachs,  seconded  by  CouncU- 
m&n  Braude)  expressing  support  for  the 
legislation. 


Both  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Los 
Angelas  Herald  Examiner  have  editorialized 
In  behalf  of  the  proposal.  And  we  under- 
stand other  local  publications  and  citizens' 
groups  are  also  preparing  supporting  state- 
ments. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARIE  McDOWELL,  OF 
ALASKA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  fellow  Alaskans  in 


expressing  deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
Marie  McDowell,  dedicated  member  of 
Alaska's  State  Board  of  Education  since 
1971.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  high  principles  and  strong 
convictions  she  demonstrated  during  her 
tenure  on  the  State  board  of  education. 

Marie  McDowell  was  a  concerned  In- 
dividual and  advocate  of  the  youth,  who 
contributed  much  to  the  betterment  of 
Alaska's  educational  system.  All  of 
Alaska  will  feel  the  loss  of  her  wisdom 
and  devoted  service. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  EASTtAND). 


PRAYER 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Gaebeleln,  headmaster 
emeritus,  the  Stony  Brook  School,  Stony 
Brook,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  all  love  and  compassion,  Thou 
who  dost  work  redemptivcly  among  men. 
we  confess  our  need  of  Thy  cleansing  and 
healing  power  In  our  lives  and  in  our 
country.  Thou  art  ever  gi  acious  to  forgive 
us  our  sins  wiien  wc  truly  turn  to  Thee. 
Teach  u.'i.  tlierefore.  to  be  forgiving  in 
all  our  dealings  with  others.  Thou  art 
just  and  righteous  in  all  Thy  ways.  In- 
crease, therefore,  our  sensitivity  to  injus- 
tice and  quicken  our  concern  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed. 

Sustain  and  encourage,  we  beseech 
Thee,  all  who  bear  the  burdens  of  gov- 
erning our  Nation.  May  the  Members  of 
this  bodi'  t>e  given  discernment  in  know- 
ing Thy  will  and  integrity  in  doing  it 
And  grant,  O  gracious  God.  that  with 
clarity  of  mind  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment they  may  glorify  Thee  in  all  their 
work  today. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, Decern bfr  4,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRP:aiUENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE   SEaSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ."id  ordered. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  POLICY  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

Mr  MANSI1ELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 


dar No.  572,  Senate  Joint  R,esolution  133. 
The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 

joint  resolution  will  be  .stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  133,  to  provide  for  the  estatalsh- 

ment  of  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review 

Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  a  joint 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  amendments  on  page  5,  line  14, 
after  the  word  "Senate",  in.sert  'Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  .Affairs": 
in  line  16,  after  the  word  "Hou.se".  insert 
"of  Representatives":  in  line  21.  after  the 
word  "Representatives",  insert  "Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  "; 
on  page  6,  line  21,  aftei'  the  word  above", 
insert  "Indian  members ':  in  hne  23,  after 
the  word  "any",  insert  "one":  on  page  7, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  .strike  out 
"$150  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties."  and  insert 
"$100  for  each  day  surh  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  du- 
ties vested  to  the  Commission,  but  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days  in  any  one  calendar 
year.  Each  member  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  a.s  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  employed  intermittently  in 
the  Government  service." ,  on  page  9.  Ime 
1,  after  the  word  '  to  ".  strike  out  "In- 
dians;" and  insert  "Indians,  and  provide 
specifically  for  a  management  study  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs  utilizing  ex- 
perts from  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors;"; on  page  12,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"this",  strike  out  "Act  and  such  moneys 
as  may  be  appropriated  sliall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Commi.ssion  until  expended" 
and  tosert  "Act";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  strike  out  "the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations  and  without  regard  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed," and  Insert  "provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  i,ervires,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51   and  sub- 


chapter m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  general 
schedule  pay  rates,";  and,  in  line  24, 
after  "(d)",  strike  out  "service  of  an  in- 
dividual as  a  member  of  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, or  employment  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  an  attorney  or  expert  in  any  Job 
or  professional  field  on  a  part-time  or 
full-time  basis  with  or  without  compen- 
sation shall  not  be  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  sucJa  mdividual 
within  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 23.  1962  t76  Stat.  1119  i"  and  mseii. 
"Any  individual  serving  as  a  member  of 
an  ad  hoc  committee,  or  any  attorney  or 
expert  In  any  job  or  professional  field 
employed  by  tlie  Comrai.ssion  on  a  part- 
time  or  full-time  basis  with  or  without 
compensation,  shall,  while  engaged  in 
such  service  or  employment,  be  deemed 
a  "special  (3ovemment  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  202  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  with 
the  declaration  and  preamble,  reads  as 
follows : 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  the  unique  and  longstand- 
ing legal  relationship  between  the  American 
Indian  people  and  the  Federal  Government 
shall— 

(a)  be  fuUy  recognized  and  respected;  and 

(b)  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  funda- 
mental reform  of  Federal -Indian  relations  so 
as  to  develop  and  Implement  a  new  national 
Indian  policy  to  encourage  and  assist  the  full 
development  of  the  unique  human  and  natu- 
ral resources  of  Indian  people. 

DECI.AEATION    OT   PURPOSE 

Recognizing  that  the  unique  relationship 
of  the  American  Indian  people  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  bat*d  upm  the  Consti- 
tution, numerous  treanes  and  a  still-growlng 
body  of  statutory  law  and  court  decisions, 
that  this  reiatlonsl-.ip  carries  »ith  !t  a  Fed- 
eral trust  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  Indian  land  and  rights  to  other  natviral 
resources  ani  for  the  provision  rf  pabltc 
.services  to  Indian  people  that  thl.'-  solemn 
and  legal  responsibility  has  not  been  ade- 
quately fulfilled,  that  the  Indian  people  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  realize  the 
full  potential  of  the:r  htiman  and  natural 
resource.";  and  therefore  that  those  rei^ults 
demon.strate  that  the  national  Indian  policy 
snd  the  administration  of  Indian   afTa-j-s   us 
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not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Indian  people, 
the  generml  public,  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  the  Congress  declares  that  tt  is  timely 
and  essential  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  at  the  bistortcal  and  legal  develop- 
ments underlying  the  Indians'  unique  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  nature  and  scope  of 
necessary  revisions  In  the  rormulatton  of 
policies  and  programs  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dian people 

Whereas  article  I.  section  8,  clause  3.  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Onlted  States,  gives  to 
Congress  the  power  "to  regulate  com- 
merce •  •  •  with  the  Indian  tribes;"  and 
this  clause  has  been  consistently  Interpreted 
to  give  Congress  plenary  power  over  Indians 
and  Indian  tribes:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  not  exercUod 
such  plenary  power  to  bring  about  funda- 
mental reform  to  Indian  affairs  since  ap- 
proval of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat 
987).    the   Indian    Reorganization    Act:    and 

Whereas  the  Constitution,  numerous  trea- 
ties, statutes,  and  judicial  decisions  have 
charged  the  Federal  Government  with  a  spe- 
cial trust  responsibility  to  protect  and  en- 
hance Indian  lands,  water,  and  other  natu- 
ral resources,  and 

Whereas  the  national  American  Indian 
policy,  from  the  beginning  of  thU  special 
Federal  trust  responslbUlty.  has  followed  an 
Inconsistent  pattern  and  has  faUed  to  assist 
Indian  people  to  achieve  their  individual, 
family,  and  community  goals,  and 

Whereas  the  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs by  the  governmental  institutions 
charged  with  fulflumg  the  special  Federal 
^TOt  responslbUlty  to  Indians  Is  character- 
ized oy  a  morass  of  conflicting  policies  and 
practices  that  serve  to  inhibit  the  exercise, 
rather  than  encourage  the  fulfillment,  of  such 
responslbUlty  to  IiAdians:  and 

Whereas,  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  In- 
consistent policy  pattern  foUowed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  generations  of  Indian 
people  have  suffered  social  and  economic  dep- 
rivation unparaUeled  by  any  other  segment 
of  society:  and 

Whereas  such  social  and  economic  depriva- 
tion la  Illustrated  by  the  foUowing; 

(1)  The  Infant  mortality  rate  for  Indians 
is  23.8  deaths  per  1.000  live  births  compared 
to  19  a  for  all  races: 

(3)  The  life  expectancy  for  Indians  Is  64  9 
compared  to  70  8  for  all  races  in  the  Nation. 

(3)  Typical  Indian  famillea  of  five  or  six 
Uve  in  one-  or  two-room  houses.  34  pwr  cen- 
tum of  which  lack  running  water  and  ade- 
quate sanitation  facilities. 

(4)  Forty-three  per  centum  of  Indian  stu- 
denU  drop  out  of  school  before  graduation, 
and  the  average  number  of  years  of  schooling 
completed  by  Indians  Is  8  4  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  10  6. 

(5)  Unemployment  among  Indian  people 
averages  40  per  centum,  and  runs  as  high  as 
68  per  centum  on  some  reaervatlona  during 
the  winter  months; 

(8)  The  average  annual  per  capita  Income 
for  Indians  Is  •1.184.  as  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  •3.344;  and 

Whereas  the  failure  of  governmental  Insti- 
tutions to  enable  Individual  Indians  to  enjoy 
good  health,  to  receive  meaningful  academic 
and  vocational  training,  to  find  satisfying 
employment,  to  live  in  decent  and  acceptable 
housing,  and  to  enjoy  fundamental  clvU 
rights  has  contributed  to  feelings  of  despair, 
frustration,  and  alienation  among  young  and 
older  Indians  alike:  and 

Whereas  the  despair,  frustration,  and  alien- 
ation experienced  by  many  Indian  people 
have  led  to  deep  division  In  the  Indian  com- 
munity and  such  division  having  already 
manifested  Itself  through  serious  eruptions 
which  conceivably  could  recur:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  deems  It  timely  and 
essential  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  historical  and  legal  developments 
underlying^  the  Indians'  unique  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  support  the 


formulation  of   more  poeltlve   and   effective 
nativ/oal  Indian  policies  and  programs:  and 

Whereas  as  used  In  this  resolution  the  term 
"American  Indian"  or  "Indian"  shall  include 
"Alaskan  Native  ";  and 

Whereas  the  President  Is  to  be  commended 
for  submission  of  a  legislative  package  to 
CongTAM  which  is  designed  to  Implement  a 
self-determination  policy  for  American  In- 
dian F>eople:  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  hlstorlcal-leKal  basis  underlying 
the  unique  Federal  relationship  with  Ameri- 
can Indian  people  would  not  preclude  con- 
gressional conslderaton  of  the  President's 
Indian  legislative  proposals  and  other  impor- 
tant Indian  measures:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  asiembled.  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — 

(I )  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
described  above,  there  is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission  ". 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members,  as  follows: 

(U  two  majority  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  one  Member  of  the  Senate  at  large  to  be 
appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  two  minority  Members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar 
Affairs  to  be  appointed  by  the  minority  lead- 
er of  the  Senate: 

(U)  two  majority  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  one  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  large  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  two  minority  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  be  appointed  by 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

(111)  there  shall  be  elected  from  the  fore- 
going ten  members  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlsslon  at  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  called  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  specified  In  a  call  Issued  jointly 
by  the  senior  member  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jcM'lty  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  senior 
member  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

(Iv)  five  Indian  memt>ers  who  shall  be 
selected  by  the  ten  congressional  Members, 
by  majority  vote,  at  their  organizational 
meeting  Immediately  following  the  election 
of  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from  the 
following  segments  of  the  Indian  conunu- 
nlty: 

( 1 1  three  members  shall  be  selected  from 
tribes  that  are  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  one  of  whom  must  presently 
reside  off  the  reservation: 

(3)  one  member  shall  be  selected  to  repre- 
sent urban  Indtans.  and 

(3)  one  member  shall  be  selected  who  Is  a 
member  of  an  Indian  group  not  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Government. 
None  of  the  above  Indian  members  shall  be 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
time  of  selection,  nor  shall  there  be  more 
than  one  member  from  any  one  Indian  tribe, 
(c)  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  on  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  lU  powers  or 
functions  but  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d|  Bight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller 
number,  as  determined  by  the  Commission, 
may  conduct  hearings 

(e)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without 
any  compensation  other  than  that  received 
for  their  services  as  Members  of  Congress; 
but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 


(f)  The  selected  Indian  members  shall 
each  receive  •I 00  for  each  day  such  mem- 
ber Is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission,  but  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days  in  any  one  calendar  year. 
Each  member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  In  the  Government 
service. 

OUTIKS    OF    THC    COMMISSION 

(3)  (a)   The  Commission  shall — 

(I)  apix)lnt  an  Executive  Director,  whose 
responsibility  will  be  to  supervise  the  Com- 
mission staff  and  assign  and  arrange  for 
the  preparation  of  the  necessary  reports; 

(II)  appoint  a  General  Counsel,  whose 
duties  will  be  to  advise  the  Commission,  the 
Executive  Director,  and  the  staff  on  legal 
matters  and  supervise  the  carrying  out  of 
those  contracts  which  Involve  legal  ex- 
pertise: 

(ill)  contract  with  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals whose  professional  expertise,  ex- 
perience, work,  and  credibility  are  generally 
recognized  and  accepted; 

(Iv)  create  such  advisory  groups  to  ex- 
amine particular  Issues  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  achieve  adequate  Indian 
Involvement  on  those  Issues: 

(V)  conduct  hearings  in  various  regions 
and  on  selected  Indian  reservations  where 
Indians  can  most  easily  attend  and  make 
their  views  known  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  where  particular  illustrations  of 
fact  situations  may  be  more  easily  docu- 
mented; 

(vl)  study  and  analyze  the  Constitution, 
treaties,  statutes.  Judicial  interpretatlotu. 
and  Executive  orders  to  determine  the  attri- 
butes of  the  unique  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government,  Indians,  and  In- 
dian tribes,  and  concerning  the  lands  they 
possess; 

(vl)  review  the  policies,  practices,  and 
structure  of  the  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  protecting  Indian  resources  and  pro- 
viding services  to  Indians,  and  provide  spe- 
cifically for  a  management  study  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  utilizing  experts  from 
the  public  and  private  sectors; 

(vlll)  examine  the  statutes  and  the  pro- 
cedures for  granting  Federal  recognition  and 
extending  services  to  Indian  communities 
and  Individuals; 

(IX)  collect  and  compile  the  data  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  extent  of  Indian  needs 
which  presently  exist  or  will  exist  In  the 
future: 

(X)  explore  the  feasibility  of  alternative 
election  bodies  which  could  fully  represent 
Indians  at  the  national  level  of  Government 
to  provide  Indians  with  maximum  participa- 
tion In  policy  formulation  and  program 
development; 

(XI)  consider  alternative  methods  to 
strengthen  tribal  government  so  that  the 
tribes  might  fully  represent  their  members, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  guarantee  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  individual  Indians;  and 

(xll)  recommend  such  modification  of  ex- 
isting laws,  procedures,  regvilatlons.  policies, 
and  practices,  as  will,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  best  serve  to  carry  out  the  policy 
and  declaration  of  purpose  as  set  out  above. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  Interim  re- 
port, not  later  than  one  year  after  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  which  shall  contain  rec- 
oounendatlons  based  upon  their  preliminary 
findings  for  legislative  consideration  and 
specific  legislative  action  to  better  fulfill  the 
needs  of  Indian  people  Not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  the 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Its  final  report.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  six  iponths  after 
submission  of  said  final   report     All   records 
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and  papers  of  the  Commission  shall  there- 
upon be  delivered  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  deposit 
in  the  Archives  of  the  United  States, 

POWEXS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  autborl- 
eatlon  of  the  Commission,  any  committee 
of  two  or  more  members,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  bold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Commission  or 
such  authorized  committee  may  deem  advis- 
able. Subp>eua6  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  writ- 
ten or  other  matter  may  be  issued  only  on 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  and  shall 
be  served  by  anyone  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

A  witness  may  submit  material  on  a  con- 
fidential basis  for  the  use  of  the  Commission 
and,  if  so  submitted,  the  ComnUsslon  shall 
not  make  the  material  public.  The  provisions 
of  sections  192-194,  Inclusive  of  title  2, 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  In  case  of 
any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subjsena  when  summoned  under  this 
section. 

(b)  TTie  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  Indi- 
vidual Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  information 
it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  Instrumentality  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Commission  and  to  conduct  such 
studies  and  surveys  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  when 
acting  as  Chairman. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  requires  of  any 
witness  or  of  any  Government  agency  the 
production  of  any  materials  which  have 
theretofore  been  submitted  to  a  Government 
agency  on  a  confidential  basis,  and  the  con- 
fidentiality of  those  materials  Is  protected 
by  statute,  the  material  so  produced  shall  be 
held  In  confidence  by  the  Commission. 

APPROPRIATIONS,    EXPENSES.    AND 
PCRSONNKL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
•2.000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  services,  and  the  provisions  of 
chapter  Si  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  S3 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
general  schedule  pay  rates,  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  Us  staff  director,  and 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
except  that  any  Federal  employees  subject 
to  the  clvU  service  laws  and  regulations  who 
may  be  employed  by  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
retain  clvU  service  status  without  interrup- 
tion or  loss  of  status  or  privilege. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies 
and  surveys  with  public  and  private  organi- 
sations and,  if  necessary,  to  transfer  funds  to 
Federal  agencies  from  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  resolution  to  carry  out  such 
aspects  of  the  review  as  the  Commission  de- 
termines can  best  be  carried  out  in  that 
nxanner. 

(d)  Any  Individual  serving  as  a  member 
of  an  ad  hoc  committee,  or  any  attorney  or 
expert  In  any  Job  or  professional  field  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission  on  a  part-time  or 
full-time  basis  with  or  without  compensa- 
tion, shall,  while  engaged  in  such  service  or 
employment,  be  deemed  a  "special  Govern- 
ment employee"  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  title  18,  Unlt«d  States  Code. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  simply  suggest  that  this  bill  comes 


a  little  late.  Perhaps  It  should  have  been 
passed  In  1491. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Before  Columbus 
got  here? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes,  sir.  An  In- 
dian policy  review  seems  to  have  begim 
the  very  next  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may  be 
right. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  be- 
ginning with  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  The  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with  New 
Reports,  will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  METAL  AND  NONMETAL- 
LIC  MINE  SAFETY  BOARD  OF  RE- 
VIEW 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Vay,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed 


NOMIN.^TIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Serretar>'s  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
luider  the  standing  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin  >  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to 
be  charged  against  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr  Mansfield)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  1.5  minutes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.'ience  of  a  quoi'um  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coii-sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.'^clnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPACT  OF  THE  T\\'A  STRIKE  AND 
THE  AIRLINE  MUTUAL  AID  PACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  it  has  now 
been  nearly  30  days  since  the  strike  by 
Trans  World  Airlines  cabin  attendants 
first  halted  air  service  by  that  airUne. 
Many  who  travel  to  Kansas  City  or  other 
points  across  the  coimtry  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  existing  inconveniences. 
Passenger  inconvenience  is  one  thing,  but 
more  devastating  is  the  economic  impact 
of  the  strike  felt  by  the  TWA  employees 
and  the  commimities  across  the  country 
served  by  TWA. 

In  Kansas  City,  for  example,  the  re- 
duction in  the  TWA  payroll  means  a 
drop  from  nearly  $13  milUon  per  month 
before  the  strike,  to  approximately  $3 
million  per  month  at  the  present  time. 

Other  inconveniences  are  numerous. 
There  is  a  1-day  delay  in  mail  going  in 
and  coming  out  of  the  Kansas  City  area 
due  to  the  diminished  air  services.  Psis- 
sengers  across  the  countr>'  must  be  re- 
routed if  their  flights  depend  on  TWA 
connections.  Canceled  business  conven- 
tions in  Kansas  City  and  across  the  coun- 
try' have  resulted  in  complications  and 
decreased  business  activity  for  the  con- 
vention cities. 

The  strike  was  called  by  the  Ti-ansport 
Workers  Union  of  America  when  they 
were  unable,  after  17  months  of  negotia- 
tions, to  reach  a  contract  agreement  with 
TWA.  There  are,  of  course,  significant 
differences  between  the  demands  pre- 
sented by  both  sides,  and  while  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  me  to  intrude  In  collec- 
tive bargaining,  I  am  hopeful  that  an 
early  settlement  can  be  concluded. 

MUTUAL  AID  PACT 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  charges  that 
the  mutual  aid  pact  existing  between 
the  airlines  provides  disincentives 
against  real  negotiations. 

The  mutual  aid  pact  is  an  agreement 
Initially  reached  October  30,  1958,  by 
six  of  the  major  airlines.  Over  the  years 
the  membership  has  grown  to  include 
nearly  all  major  airlines  and  many  local 
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service  airlines.  Members  consent  to  pay 
any  party  to  the  agreement  who  U  betn? 
struck  certain  amounts  of  money  to 
cover  the  losses  Incurred  during  the 
strike,  theoretically  enabling  the  struck 
carrier  to  meet  Its  capital  and  operating 
expenses  during  the  strike  period.  Sui>- 
plementai  paymente  have  been  Increased 
to  as  high  as  50  percent  of  normal  operat- 
ing costs  in  receui  years.  Payments  of 
this  nature  to  TWA  aie  alleged  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2  million  per  day. 

Because  of  the  serious  economic  im- 
pact and  the  aliegatloos  that  the  exist- 
ing airline  mutual  aid  pact  provides  dis- 
incentives which  retard  negotiations.  I 
believe  the  matter  deserves  a  revleTP  by 
Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  whether  ttie 
airlines  mutual  aid  pact  is.  in  fact.  In 
or  adverse  to  the  public  interest.  1  have 
requested  th.at  the  Senate  Commerce 
CoimmiUee  hold  hearings.  In  the  mean- 
time. I  am  hopeful  that  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations will  continue  and  that  a  just 
settlement  vUl  be  reached  soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSPreUD.  Mr.  Presidmt.  will 
the  Bea&Xjx  wiUihoid  that  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  withhold  my  request. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  ortl^r  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  tran.sactton  of  routine 
momtaf  bustnena  for  not  to  eitceed  15 
minutes,  with  statenvents  therein  limited 
to  3  mlnnt^"* 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ibs«"n''<*    'a  quorum. 

T>if>  PRFSiniNG  OFFICER  The  cterk 
Wll!     al!  '  '<•'  "ul. 

T>v  l-^t  .-i.^  jve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ;    .. 

Mr  MANSPTEI,n  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unftn;m<>«i.'  •>t^'<»^.t  that  the  order  for  the 
quoT'im  '•Ali  be  rf»«^inclfd 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER  Wlthot* 
objection.  U  is  .so  ortlercd. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIV  E  UEPAii TMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRFSIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore th-'  :^t  Lite  thr  f'-iilowln^  communi- 
cation aiui  ietcet  1,  vmith  were  referred  as 
indicauxi 

A  ctkiTsmu  ilcaat  a  from  •.;  ?  m^rlent  of 
Um  Unjt«l  St»U'»  tr»fliuru-.i  i(;  v«r  ip  "wl  aup- 
plemcr.uU  iftfirof> xuluou*  :^  Um)  u^akX  yaar 
1974  In  tha  amount  ot  •10.375.000  for  Ut* 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.  In- 
ternational Radio  Broadcasting,  and  the  VS. 


LnforaaaUon  A^sacf  (wtth  aocooapA^jring 
pap«rs).  Referred  to  the  ComoUtte*  oa  Ap- 
proprlauona. 

StrPPLEMEKTAL     ESTTMATC     Of    APPBOVKlaTIOfra 

poa  TH«  DmrtMrmart  or  AcaimLiuar — Thk 
Food  Stamp  Puogmam 

A  lett«r  from  the  Deputy  Dtevetor  ot  the 
Office  of  Uaoagetnent  and  Budget  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropriation  to 
the  t}epartmcnt  of  Agriculture  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service, 
for  the  flacal  year  1974.  t\am  beoM  avporttoneo 
on  a  basis  uhlcli  Indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  suppletnental  estuaate  of  appropriations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Apfiropnatloas. 

SCPPUMlirrAL    E.TTtMATl     OP    APPaoPCIATlONS 

roB    THM    DcPArrMnrT    or    Aoaim-TITKE — 
Forest  SKRvica 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Oflkc  of  Managament  and  Budget  reporung. 
pursuant  to  law.  that  the  approprlaUoa  to 
the  Depanraeat  of  Agriculture  for  Forest 
Protection  and  Utilization."  Forest  Service. 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  has  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
HxzAADOtJS  Matesials  Co^ttbol 

A  letter  froca  Um  Secretary  of  Traas|»arta- 
tlon  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  hazardous  materials  control  (with  an  ac- 
eofniiaaytiig  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

lNVCLU.-<TABr  DtSCKACCS  OF  CERTAIN   COMMIS- 

siONCo  OrriceRs  in  tiu  Armt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  provide  that  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  in  regular  grades  below  major  may  be 
Involuntarily  discharged  whenever  there  is  a 
reduction  in  force  (with  aooompanying  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
Repokt   or   THE   Micr\tort   Bwd   Conserva- 

TIOB    CotttrtBRlOW 

A  letter  from  the  Sercevary  i>(  the  Interior 
tranEmltting,  purvuant  to  law.  the  report  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  CX>nunla- 
slon  for  the  Oacai  year  ended  June  30,  1073 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Recommendatioks,  Bxsoluttons.  and  Orders 

Al>OPTED      AT       19th       AUTTtTAL      SSSStOM       OP 
NO«TH    ATLAIfTTC    ASSTICBLT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  transmitting,  for 
the  information  o<  the  Senate,  tha  texts  of 
the  recommendatloaa.  resolutions,  and  or- 
ders wlilch  were  adopted  at  the  19th  Annual 
Session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  held 
in  Ankara  In  October  1973  (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Beiatlons. 

Report  op  th«  Nation.^l  At>vTsoBT  OotrnriL 

ON    iMmNATIOMAI.    MONKTART     AWD    FlMAN- 

cial  Policies 

A  leptter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Tremsury 
traaamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  IntemaMonal 
Monetary  and  Plnanctal  PoUries  covering  the 
period  July  1,  1972.  to  June  30,  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Bef erred  to  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Unites   Natio2D8  KauaocNCT   KiRCx  m   thk 

MotDLX  East 

A  letter  from  the  Aaetstant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legis- 
lation to  auVhorLie  payment  toy  tbe  United 
States  of  Its  share  of  the  costs  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Foixe  tn  the  Middle  East 
(with  aceontp«uaytng  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Selatloas. 

RtPORia  OP  the  Comptrollkb  Oent:hai, 

Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  Oeueral 
of  the  United  States  transmitting.  pMrsuant 


to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Payments 
Prom  Bpectai  Bank  Account  to  Lockheed 
Ahrraft  Oorp  for  the  C-6A  Aircraft  Prograpi 
During  the  Quarter  Ended  September  30, 
1973."  and  a  report  eaUUed  'Propoeed  Elimi- 
nation of  the  Apporlioiune^t  Requlreooant 
for  Appointments  Ui  Uia  DeperlmenLal  Serv- 
ice in  the  DlaUict  of  Columi>i*°'  (with  ac- 
companyUig  reports^.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernotcut  Operations. 
Ao.niST»€ENT  OP  Dnrrs  Acain-st  iNoirwuat. 
Inoiaks  oa  Tubes 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  cc^y  of  an  order  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  corerlng  cancellatloii  and  adjust- 
ment of  charges  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  existing  against  Individual  In- 
dians or  tribes  of  Indiana  (with  accompanj'- 
ing  papers)  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Pbocszdihcs  or  tiu  McEruic  op  tux  Judiciai. 

CONrEXEMCE 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  tranamittmg  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Oonfer- 
eace  of  the  United  States  held  In  Washing- 
ton. DC  ,  oa  Septe(iU>er  13  and  14,  1973  <  with 
an  accompanying  report),  iieferred  to  the 
CoDuaittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
OaaKa  op  the  limBRATioit  ako  NATtmAi.i7.A- 

ITOS     SERPTtE 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  an  order 
sospendlng  deportation  In  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tain alien  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Orders   Suspebtdino   Depobtation 

A  letter  from  the  CommlBslotier  of  t^e  Lm- 
niigratloa  and  Naturaiisatloa  Service  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  coptea  ot  urders 
suspaading  deportation,  tagtttyer  with  a  list 
of  tiM  persons  Involved  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  tlM  Conunittee  on  Um 
Judiciary. 

Orders  Entered  in  rus  Cases  or  Certain 
Ai,iENs  FooNo  Admissible  to  the  United 
States 

A  letter  trota  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturall7Atlon  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  lav,  copies  of  orders  entered  in  the 
cases  of  certain  aliens  who  have  been  found 
admissible  to  the  United  States  (with  ao- 
companylAg  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jud;..ijii.'-> 

ORDTRS    or   THE    iMMKiRMION    AND   NATURALIZA- 
TION   beSVICC    RCLATIMC    TO    CERTALH    i>CR90M8 

A  letter  fr'>m  the  Corrvmlssloner  rft  the 
ImnUgratlon  and  NaturalU«Uon  Servlc* 
transmitting,  pumiant  U>  1  Piw  copies  of 
orders  entered  re'.Hiinp  to  rert  Un  persons 
(with  aecooipanytnf  paper*)  Referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Orders  op  the  Immicration  aih)  NATrnAttza- 
TiuTf  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  tlia 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RopoRTB  CoNcaufiHa  Visa  Pktitioms 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
IiaxnlgratlDn  and  Nnturalt7»tlon  Bervhe 
transmtttlag,  parstiant  to  law.  n?p<  rts  coi- 
oemlnjf  vi'^m  pe^ttlons  which  have  twon  b[>- 
provod  iwltl,  acr  .unpanyine  pap<T8i  Re- 
ferred to  tiie  Catnn,itt<'e  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rrpmrr  op  mr   Narrow  ft    .frv.rfioBT    Comcn. 

ON  EOf  CATION   PROrESSrONS  DrVTLOPMENT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Devetopment  traasmttttng,  pursmant  to  taw, 
a  report  eatiUed  "Svaiuaiioa  of  fiducattoa: 
In  Need  of  Examination"   (with  an  accom- 
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panylng  report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Report  on  the  Special  Bridge  Replacement 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  special  bridge  replacement  program  as 
authorized  and  directed  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submited : 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Bible),  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments: 

S.  210.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Boston  National  Historical  Park 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
(Rept,  No,  93-599). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  were  lntroduce(3, 
read  the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

By  Mr   BEALX: 

8.  2778.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  2-year  limi- 
tation during  which  an  individual  may  qual- 
ify as  a  surviving  sftouse.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  MOSS: 

8.  2779  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  necessary  drain- 
age works  for  the  Vernal  Unit  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  and  the  Emery  County  Project, 
participating  projects,  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project,  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .^vfTalrs 


but  often  Is  an  economic  disaster  for  a 
family.  This  problem  was  first  brought 
to  my  attention  by  a  Maryland  constitu- 
ent, Mrs.  Richard  Schwartz,  who  had  this 
to  say  about  the  problem: 

The  family's  greatest  casualty  Is  the  loss 
of  the  father,  companion,  head  of  the  house- 
hold and  breadwinner.  Yet,  the  widow  and 
children  are  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  on  the 
Income  received  than  couples  filing  Joint  In- 
come tax  returns.  Why  can't  widows  claim 
the  true  loss  (casualty)  of  Income?  Because 
this  Inequity  requires  action  by  Congress 
for  any  change.  The  widows  do  not  have  a 
lobby  lepresentlng  their  cause  in  Congress. 
They  are  too  busy  trying  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  a  father  to  their  chUdren  and  sup- 
porting and  educating  the  children  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 

Thus,  this  precludes  the  widows  of  orga- 
nizing as  a  group  to  lobby  Congress  for  a  tax 
that  meets  "ability  to  pay,"  This  has  always 
been  a  basic  principle  underlying  the  income 
lax  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  widow 
with  children  pays  20 'JJ  more  taxes  for  equiv- 
alent Income  than  other  family  units. 

Is  not  the  loss  of  a  father  the  greatest  loss 
the  family  experiences;  and  yet  the  family 
pays  20%  greater  tax  for  this  loss. 

I  agree,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  the  loss  of 
the  father  in  most  cases  is  a  great  eco- 
nomic blow  to  a  family,  a  family  which 
then  needs  as  much  help  as  it  can  In 
order  to  continue,  following  the  loss  of 
one  who  is  normally  the  principal  bread- 
winner. 

To  do  equity  for  such  widows  with 
minor  children  and  to  ease  her  problems 
and  burdens  somewhat.  I  reintroduce  this 
measure  today  and  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  it. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr  BEALL: 

S.  2778  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  2- 
year  limitation  during  which  an  Indi- 
vidual may  qualify  a.s  a  .'iurviving  spouse. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pre.'^ldent,  I  send  to 
the  desic  a  bill  designed  to  correct  an 
"inequity"  in  our  Federal  tax  law.s  with 
resard  to  widows  \nnth  children.  This 
bill  would  extend  to  such  widows  on  a 
)>ennanent  ba.sis  the  right  to  continue 
to  talce  advantage  of  the  joint  retui-n  tax 
rate. 

This  mea.sure  i.s  identical  to  S.  2234, 
which  I  introduced  on  July  8.  1971.  No 
action,  mifortunately,  was  taken  on  the 
proposal.  I  hope  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  tlie  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  during  considera- 
tion of  tax  reform  m  this  Congress,  will 
take  action  on  this  bill. 

Under  jire-sent  law,  a  widow  may  file 
a  joint  return  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  her  spouse  dies.  In  addition,  a 
widow,  wlio  has  not  remarried  and  who 
maintains  a  household  for  a  dependent 
child  or  stepchild,  m;iy  al'^o  use  the  joint 
return  tax  rate  for  2  additional  taxable 
years  following  the  year  In  which  the 
spouse  died. 

Certainly  the  death  of  a  father  to  a 
family  is  not  only  a  great  personal  loss, 


By  Mr,  MOSS: 

S.  2779.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t&Ty  of  the  Interior  to  construct  neces- 
sary drainage  works  for  the  Vernal  unit 
of  the  Central  Utah  project  and  the 
Emery  Coimty  project,  participating 
projects,  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

DRAINAGE    WORKS    POR    VERNAL    AND    EMERY 
RECLAMATION    PROJECTS 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
iiitroducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional construction  of  drainage  works 
and  amendments  to  the  respective  repay- 
ment contracts  for  the  'V'eiTial  unit.  Cen- 
tral Utah  project,  and  the  Emery  County 
project.  Both  are  participating  projects 
under  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

The  repayment  contract  negotiated 
with  the  Uintali  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict and  signed  July  14,  1958,  provides 
for  the  construction  of  all  drainage 
facilities  for  the  Vernal  unit  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  feels  are  neces- 
saiy  for  project  purposes  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $675,000.  Such  cosU?  are  to  be  held 
within  the  limit  of  funds  made  available 
by  Congress, 

Similarly,  the  repayment  contract  with 
the  Emery  Water  Con.servancy  District  of 
May  15,  1962,  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  drainage  facilities  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Initerior  says  are  necessary 
at  a  cast  not  to  exceed  $990,000,  and 
again  within  the  limit  of  funds  made 
available  by  Congress, 


Since  the  time  of  the  contract  negoti- 
ations, water  delivery  features  for  the 
Vernal  unit  have  been  completed  for 
14,700  irrigable  acres.  In  the  operation 
of  the  project  it  has  become  evident  that 
more  acres  have  a  drainage  deficiency 
than  originally  anticipated.  Project 
drains  have  been  complet.ed  and  are  now 
serving  about  1.250  acres.  Drainage  fa- 
cilities are  needed  for  about  3,450  addi- 
tional acres  in  order  to  complete  a  viable 
project  capable  of  yielding  the  benefits 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  authorization. 

Delivery  features  on  the  Emery  County 
project  have  been  completed  for  18,775 
irrigable  acres  since  the  contract  was 
negotiated.  There  is  al.so  a  drainage  de- 
ficiency on  this  project.  Project  drains 
have  been  completed  and  are  now  serv- 
ing about  440  acres.  Facilities  are  needed 
for  about  1,350  more  acres  to  make  the 
project  viable. 

The  present  estimated  cost  of  the  en- 
tire Vernal  tmit  drainage  system  is  about 
$2  million,  an  increase  in  cost  from  the 
$657,000  estimate.  The  increa.se  results 
from  the  additional  area  requiring  drain- 
age together  with  escalation  of  construc- 
tion coKU'^  The  estimated  cost  of  the  en- 
tire drainage  system  of  the  Emery 
County  project  is  about  $2  2  million,  an 
increase  in  the  original  estimated  cost 
of  $990,000.  Again,  it  also  results  from 
increased  drainage  needs  and  increased 
construction  cost,s. 

Legislation  is  required  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  additional  drainage 
works  for  these  two  projects,  and  it  is 
also  necessary  to  amend  the  repayment 
contracts  in  ijoih  instances  to  increase 
the  cost  ceiling  for  drainage  facilities 
that  are  considered  necessary  to  sustain 
the  crop  production  anticipated  mider 
the  original  project  authorization  with- 
out increasing  the  obligation  of  the  water 
users. 

Repayment  of  the  additional  costs  on 
both  projects  would  not  require  addi- 
tional appropriations,  but  would  be  taken 
from  power  revenues  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8,  2779 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct drainage  facilities  for  the  Vernal  Unit 
of  the  Central  Utah  Project  and  the  Emery 
County  Project  to  the  extent  that  he  de- 
termuies  necessary  for  the  sustained  crop 
production  on  the  irrigable  lands  of  these 
projects.  The  Secretary  lii  further  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  execute  amendments  to  con- 
tract No,  14-06— J-00  778,  dated  Jvily  14,  1968. 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Uintah 
Water  Conservancy  District  and  Contract  No, 
14  06-400-2427,  dated  May  15,  1&62.  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Emery  Water  Con- 
sen-ancy  District  t«  provide  fcr  the  cost  of 
such  drainage  works  to  be  paid  from  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  basin  fund 
without  Increasing  the  repayment  obligation 
of  the  water  users  of  either  project. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.     1383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jacksow.  the 
SauUor  f rom  Caklomla  <Mr.  Cbamstoji> 
was  ad-'  1  tu^  a  co^ponsor  ot  the  blU  <8. 
1283 >  1 1  t^'^UiAxi  a  nationiU  prognuu 
for  rest'An  n  dt-vci^  pm*  r  '.  uxid  demoQ- 
stral.on  .n  iutus.  a, A  -■;!-..y  iiid  for  the 
coord.aAiiiiii  diid  ;ii  .laniti  i uppitJiT^t' .'<!-» - 
tiou  oC  i-til'  !ju  eii<^r->  researcii  tad  af- 
velo;>;!U(.i  u;  es«io.i.sa  developnif-i.i  .  i^  - 
poiA<.i\^iia  yo  ut" ;; ioL.jtrate  tecl.»iai.i<.  s 
for  fihaie  oU  cipvuio^jr-aexit,  coal  i^aiatWa- 
tlon  developaieiii.  <idvaiiced  {>ower  ocie 
developaient.  geothermai  steam  develop- 
aieat.  aiul  coal  liqugfacticHi  develop mfftt. 
uj  auLoorue  resources  of  the  public  lands 
araiiajbtle  /of  said  development  corpora - 
tiorw;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S      26b 

.\i  l;  e  Truest  of  Mr  C'RAasTow.  the 
SoiiAiar  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mo««>aue> 
wa.^  addt-d  a.*:  a  rosDonsor  of  S.  2850,  a 
tail  to  prov.de  :  tr  U.e  early  cominercial 
deirKM.strAtion  i.n  res.deatiai  housing  and 
other  bu.id.nt:*  of  tei  i.f'.o;.>ey  for  solar 
heatini:  arul  cumbm/'d  >.  .a.-  :  'ating  and 
cooiln^  by  t:  e  s.-rrftar--  ;l  lUsbiR  and 
Urban  De\e;jp:nent  '..j  --stAOl;.*-!  a  Na- 
Uoi'.ii  Solar  Ki.tTKy  (>>  rdj  i.n:\g  (.."oun- 
cil,  and  for  otber  p  ..-poses. 


NATIONAL  ENKROY  RESEARCH  AND 

i>KVh.:A_jVMK}i':    iOLicv  act  op 

ii-;.;     \Mr..N"D\'.kN  rs 

tMrvilMXWT    KO.  Tsa 

iOnfered  to  be  printed  and  to  We  on 

Mr  BK:j,M<^V  submitted  an  amend- 
ment 'f*"!.!"*!!  t>^  1^  proposed  by  him  to 
'.he  ^  li  'S  t  ?«T  •  t'  <x5»Ab!l.sh  a  national 
priXTTim  Uf  !-«~war^h  d«"vHopm<mt,  and 
demonstrn'  fuels  and  energy  and 

for  the  ivxirduwrw^n  and  flnandal  sup- 
i>lejn<'r> tatiiin  »f  K'deral  -arecy  research 
and  <te%  fioiimfnt.  to  cstablwh  ck^elop- 
mf'U  ct  !  K)rtf  AM  >  to  apm<  -i^iratr  tech- 
noiosif."*  'I'l  Muiie  uii  devel(<t»nient.  coal 
gasification  developmeii:  advanced  pow- 
er cyele  development,  geothermal  steam 
dev<elopmeni.  and  coal  liquefaction  de- 
velopment; to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  min- 
eral resources  of  the  public  lands  avail- 
able for  saM  developmeDt  corporations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AJICUfBlflBfT    NO    T«« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table  ' 

Mr  DOMINICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bin  1 S.  1283) .  supra. 

AMXitOUCMT    MO      TAS 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 
the  table  1 

Mr.  SCHWKIKER  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (&  L283).  supra. 

ikKKMDMDrr    >0.    TS« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  Uble.> 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Loko 
submitted  an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  titll  (8 
1 283 >,  supra. 


AjiDrDKKDrr  no.  tst 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
thetaWe  » 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Seimtors  Allen.  BARTLrrr.  Bitll- 
Mo:^.  BiNirm.  Brock.  Cook,  Cotton, 
Cmms.  Dole.  Doiremci,  Domikick,  Fan- 

TfH*.  FOJ»G,  IliJlSEN.  HAXriELD.  HlXMS. 
HXDSKJl.  McCl.irE£.  P&A&SON.  Rani>ou>h. 
William  L.  Scott,  Stbvkns,  Taft.  Tjitni- 
uanx  Towot,  and  myself.  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  thr  bill  (8.  1283)  the  Na- 
tional Kru-ev  iv^'«i'  h  andDeyelopment 
Policy  -Act  of  19TJ,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Its  text  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectioa,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRS.  as  follows: 

AXEirDMSiTT  Nr»    767 

TITLE    m— AMENDMENTS    TO    NATT7R.\L 

GAS  ACT 

Sec.  301  Thu  tiUa  may  b«  cttad  aa  the 
'Natural  Oas  Act  AmeadmeoU  ot  1073  . 

Ssc.  a03  SocUoa  1(b)  ot  Ui»  Naturai  0«s 
\ct  Ls  aineaded  by  Inscrtlag  be/ora  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlntj: 

'*or  to  th«  aale  of  natural  ga«  delivered 
for  the  firat  ttma  in  Uit«rstata  coaamarce  or 
•old  in  lateratate  cominerc*  upon  tlie  aaplra- 
Uoa  ot  an  eKlstmg  contract  on  or  utter  tb* 
eSectlve  date  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  AmBnri- 
ments  of  19T5,  or  produced  froai  wells  com- 
menced on  err  after  snch  date." 

8ec.  303.  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
U  ameiMllcd  by  adding  at  th«  end  tttereof  the 
folio  ving 

"tlO)  'aAUate'  of  another  peraon  means 
any  pocaoa  AlrecUy  or  indirectly  eontrolUng. 
coatroUed  by  or  uxidM'  coaunon  control  wltta 
such  other  person". 

SiK  304.  Section  5  of  the  Natural  C»aa  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

~(c)  la  aay  caaa  where  a  nacaral  gee  oam- 
paay  purrha—  natural  gas  from  an  aflUtaCe 
Um  OooaaalaBiaM  laay  disallow  any  portion  at 
a  rate  or  ottArge  by  audi  oompaay  which  la 
based  on  the  amount  paid  for  such  purchaee 
In  excess  of  current  prices  paid  for  com- 
X>arab)e  g«s  to  non-aflniates. 

"(d)  TiM  Oommlaeton  shall  not  authorise 
any  increased  rate  or  chart;*  for  natoral  gae 
OB  tbe  basis  ot  tbe  reaeg.>iiatioc  of  any  con- 
tract for  tbe  aaie  of  natural  gas.  being  car- 
ried out  before  the  efTecUve  date  of  the 
Hatriral  Oas  Act  Amendments  of  1973.  prior 
to  the  date  cm  which  performance  Is  com- 
pleted nnder  such  contract  In  accordance 
with  lis  terms;  prorlded  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  approre  such  rwnegotlatlon  wtiere 
adjuatmant  In  ooatrmct  terms  Is  reqtilred  to 
asaitre  optimum  prodnctloa  from  producing 


AMr.N-DME>rr  no.  788 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table/) 

Mr  VIKTCALF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
«S.  12«3).  sopra. 

AMVKDWBirrS    K09     7«».    TTO,    7T1,    AJTB    tit 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table/* 

Mr  BELLMON  submitted  foiu  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1283) .  supra. 

AMufoiusrr  wo.  tti 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
tiie  Uble  • 

Mr.  NUNN  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  hira  to  the 

bill  tS.  1283).  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AJf 

AMENDMENT 

AMENOMCftIT   WO     774 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  «Mr  HuMPHnnr) 
was  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  amendment 
No  744,  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (HJL  8214)  to  mochfy  Uie  U\  treat- 
ment of  members  of  the  Aniud  yoice« 
of  the  United  States  and  civilian  em- 
ployees who  are  prisoners  oX  war  or  miss- 
ing In  actltm.  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OP  IIK.XRINO  ON  THE. 
OUTER  rONTINENT.AL  LEASING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  oil 
and  gas  resources  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  can  play  a  major  role  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  short  and  long  term 
oil  and  gas  ncrAn  One  of  the  critical 
factors  in  the  derelopment  of  these  re- 
sources is  the  leasing  policies  and  prac- 
tices followed  by  the  Dcparunent  of  the 
Interior  In  order  to  begin  a  reexamina- 
tion of  these  policies  and  practices,  the 
Subcommittee  on  MineraLs.  Mat  trials, 
and  PueLs  h.Ls  .schedul-'d  an  information 
hearing  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
ofl  and  gas  leasing  program  for  Tues- 
day, December  18.  We  have  Invited  four 
witnesses  representing  tiovcmmeiit.  In- 
dustry, and  IndepetKirnt  analysts  to 
comment  on  the  program  We  ha\T  spe- 
cifically asked  them  to  address  the  fol- 
lowing que&Uocs: 

Flrs^  what  are  live  estimated  oil  &r^ 
gas  reserves  on  the  OCS?  If  possltrfe. 
break  this  down  by  AUaulic.  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Paci&c  and  Guli  of  Ala&ka. 

Second,  what  is  the  rationale  for  the 
OCS  leasing  schedule  released  by  the  Bu- 
rea  of  Land  Management  on  July  11? 
What  Is  the  estimated  annual  and  total 
production  of  oil  and  gas  If  the  schethile 
is  followed?  What  percentage  of  national 
needs  would  this  production  meet? 

"Hilrd.  what  are  the  major  obstacles — • 
administrative,  economic,  environmental, 
legal.  technicaJi.  and  so  forth — to  imple- 
mentalixm  of  this  schedule  and  to  ac- 
celeration of  it? 

Fourth,  would  alternative  lea&uig  sys- 
tems, such  as  royalty  hktding  rather  than 
bonus  bidding,  lead  to  increased  produc- 
tion'' 

Fifth,  what  technological  and  regula- 
tory improvements  have  been  made  In 
the  last  5  yemrs — since  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara oil  spill — In  OCS  development? 

Sixth,  how  does  OCS  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction compare  with  alternative  energy 
sources,  including  upland  oil  and  gas 
production,  oil  .<;hale,  and  coal,  with  re- 
spect to  its  environmental  hazards,  eco- 
nomic and  technological  feasibUlty.  po- 
tential for  energy  production,  and  dil- 
flcuity  of  administrative  regtilation? 

I  hoiie  that  all  interested  Senators, 
their  staffs,  and  members  of  the  public 
will  attend  Uiis  hearing  It  will  begin  at 
10  a  m.  In  room  3110,  Diiicsen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  OIL  SHALE 
LEASING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pre,sident,  last 
week  the  Berretary  of  the  Interior  an- 
nounred  npproral  of  a  prototype  oil  shale 
leaslns  prcsram  for  commerrial-ihale 
oil  piuducLiou  on  public  lands  in  Colo- 
rado. Ulali,  and  Wyoming  Oil  sliale  has 
long  bep'n  recosmized  as  a  ixjtentiai  do- 
me.'-Uc  soun  e  of  sin  eiiormou"^  rimounl  of 
oil  In  the  pa.''t.  it  ha.s  not  br-en  techno- 
logically feasible  or  eronomi'-nlly  practi- 
cal to  develop  oiJ  .-.hale  reserves,  the  bulk 
of  which  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Fuithermoic.  tliere  are  sub- 
stantial envirounuMiiiii  nsk.s  ast^x;lated 
with  Uie  mining  and  processing  of  oil 
shale  I'he  prot<>tyr>e  prr>p;am  is  designed 
to  provide  InfoimHtion  whicii  will  help 
us  to  detennine  whether  our  600-binian- 
barrel  oil  shale  reserves  can  be  developed 
at  acceptable  economic  and  environ- 
mental costs. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
craLs  Materials,  and  P\ieis  and  other 
Senators  have  long  tx^n  mtf-rested  in 
and  conctmed  about  M  shale  develop- 
ment. ^Yle  5iilx-ommlttee  Intcnd.s  to  re- 
view the  prototype  leasing  program 
closeli'.  To  begin  this  review,  the  sub- 
committee h:is  scheduled  an  uifurmaUon 
hearing  on  Monday,  December  17  Rep- 
resentatives of  Uie  Interior  Department 
will  Kive  the  subcommittee  a  complete 
bnefli..'  on  Uie  lea'slng  rropram  I  Iwpe 
that  all  Interested  Senators,  their  staffs, 
.ind  members  of  the  public  will  attend 
this  hearlnp  II  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  In 
room  3110,  Dirk.><.:j.  S.  nate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINAllON 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  w  ill  hear  testi- 
mony on  tlie  iianiiiiaUon  of  John  H. 
Powell.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Equal  Kmpioymenl  Opportumty 
Commuwion  on  Wednesday.  Deceml>**r  12, 
1973  The  fommlt  tee's  hen  ring  will  be 
held  In  room  4232  Dirksen  B^Miate  Office 
Building,  and  will  begin  at  10  am. 


centralizing  the  decisionmaking  process 
in  one  agency  whose  propensity  for  con- 
flicting and  counterproductive  guidelines, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  le&s  than  hai.  been 
experienced  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

I  am  also  pleased  by  the  selectioa  of 
W'illiaun  E.  Simon  to  create  and  head  the 
new  agency.  He  ii  a  man  ol  untuing 
energy,  uitellect,  and  entliasiasm  and  is 
uniquely  qualified  for  tills  a.ssignment 
because  he  is  one  of  Uie  country's  fore- 
most authorities  on    markets." 

He  knows  the  tremendous  advantages 
of  the  free  market  system,  yet  he  is  also 
familiar  with  and  able  to  identify  the 
undesirable  trails  in  the  market  system. 
I  am  much  more  confident  not  only  that 
we  will  come  out  of  tlii^  energy  crunch  in 
the  best  maiuier  possible  under  the  cii- 
cumstances  i)ut  aL>o  that  tiie  strengUis, 
vitality,  and  inno\  ativeness  of  the  free 
market  system  will  be  utilized  to  the 
utmost  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  citizen. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ENERGY  PROBLEM 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President  I  am  very 
plea."?ed  by  the  announced  creation  of  a 
new  agency — a  single  agency — to  oversee 
all  aspects  of  the  energy  situation.  The 
existing  structure  is  entirely  unworkable 
and  simply  is  unable  to  respond  quickly 
and  unequivocal  ly  to  the  numerous 
problems  plaguing  our  Nation  with 
respect  to  energy  and  energy-rrlated 
industries. 

Recognizing  the  numerous  cross-cur- 
rents and  . ross-purposes  which  exi,st  in 
the  executive  biancb  and  the  damaging 
effects  these  were  liaving  on  our  essential 
energy-related  industries,  last  week  I 
called  for  an  immediate  end  of  Cost  of 
Living  Council  control  on  these  Indus- 
tries. I  am  pleased  that  this  latest  an- 
noimcement  moves  in  that  direction  by 
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tt  seems  that  the  President  and  Congress  can 
appropriate  vasv  sums  for  foreign  oAlions 
that  are  later  canoeied  evpn  though  v,-b  ivre 
repayed  with  critlclRB,  hat.'ed  and  i^ld  to  our 
enemies  and  tt  \b  even  more  ironic  that  this 
Is  done  while  wf  cannot  do  the  same  for  our 
own  aged.  11!    and  poor. 

Also,  Conprese  should  stop  playing  ^mes 

and  protect  the  .'imerican  people  Ironi  such 

stupid  deals  as  the  v.->H'at  deal  wltJ\  Russia. 

Congress  csm't  blame  it  all  on  tbe  President. 

Sincerely. 

RoBEitT  M.  Penh. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr  BIDEN.  Mr.  F>re.sident.  near  the 
end  of  October,  I  received  an  interesting 
letter  from  one  of  my  coi..stituents,  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Pemi  of  Wilmington.  Mr, 
Penns  letter  addressed  itself  to  our 
forelpn  problems.  I  discussed  Mr. 
Pcnn's  views  in  a  private  conversation 
with  another  Senator.  I  now  feel,  how- 
vvi.r.  that  Mr.  Penns  position  deserves 
the  attenlJon  of  all  my  colleagues.  And 
acroraingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unam- 
moua  consent  that  the  entire  text  of  Mr. 
Penn  s  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l)ei!  g  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom, 
as  follows: 

OcToan  21,  lfl7S. 

D£Aa  Sib:  I  have  uo  objectlun  to  selluig 
the  mUltary  supplies  needed  bj-  Israel  or  to 
any  other  nation  bTit  even  though  I  -was  a 
"hawk"  on  Vietnam  I  don't  want  even  one 
American  Servlceinaii  or  a  so-called  adviser 
Bent  to  Ught  or  to  adviae  in  the  Mtd-ta  '. 
War. 

I  have  no  objection  to  sellUig  mlUtary  or 
civilian  supplies  needed  by  any  nation  to 
defend  its  freedom  bxit  I  T^-ant  you  to  enter 
a  separate  bill  or  a  rider  iha*  states,  speci- 
fically, that  netther  the  Pre«ideni.  r.  t  ar.y 
Cabinet  member,  nor  any  governmerjt  agen- 
cy may  caacel,  reduce  or  setUe  uiy  debt 
owed  to  the  Umu-d  Slal.ei  lor  less  Uiai.  one 
hvutdred  cenu  to  the  dv'.lus  llie  sxile  excep- 
tion would  be  tlutl  any  iibliou  Uiai  pays  i'..8 
debt  on  iime  in  giid.  silver  or  oU  would  t»e 
given  a  reducuon  not  to  exceed  ten  percent 
of  the  total  debt  and  the  interest  oq  such 
a   debt. 

I  think  tliat  such  a  bill  .should  liave  a  re- 
ctM'ded,  not  a  voice  vote  by  both  ttie  Ser.aie 
and  the  House. 

Would  you  please  enter  such  a  blU  or  a 
bill  with  minor  changes  or  If  you  wouldn't 
enter  such  a  bill  would  you  please  explain 
why. 

I  also  do  not  like  the  United  Suite* 
threatened  a"  the  Arab  natKins  did  on  oil. 
I  am  tired  of  the  United  States  beinK  played 
for  a  fot^  <I  wish  we  could  get  some  diplo- 
mats or  officials  who  oousd  bargiiu  i.n  the  U  iJ. 
favor  once  in  a  »hiie)  tliereloje  1  v.  ant  eco- 
nomic  retallatinu  by  reduction  l>:  tlie  supplies 
we  send  to  tlie  uatlons  thAt  tlireiiteu  uj>  aud 
their  removal  from  "favored  nation"  status. 

The  reason  for  asking  for  such  a  bill  Is  that 


FUEL  SHORTAGE 


Mr.  BEAIX  Mr.  President  la.st  week  I 
commended  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  aiid  its  Office  of  Petroleum  Allo- 
cauon  for  revising  its  procedures  so  a.> 
to  allow  priority  users,  such  as  farmers, 
mass  transit,  and  ener^ -related  todus- 
tries  to  apply  directly  to  their  suppliers 
for  additional  fuel  allocations,  ■without 
formal  petition  to  or  approval  from  Fed- 
eral officials.  Unfortunately,  this  order 
affected  only  diesel  fuel,  and  at  that  time 
I  emphasized  my  concern  that  such  pro- 
cedures ought  to  be  expanded  to  include 
gasoline. 

Such  action  Itas  not  taken  place  yet: 
iuid  as  a  result.  America's  farmers  still 
face  the  real  possibihties  of  disaster.  To 
illustrate  this  situation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  the  Honorable  Young  D.  Hance. 
secretary  of  agriculture  for  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  an  enclosed  summar>-  de- 
tailing the  gasoline  situation  in  Mary- 
land, be  included  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remark.?  Additionally.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  ha\  e 
written  today  to  the  Honorable  Rogers 
C  B.  Morton.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
be  printed  in  the  RH:oit.D. 

Mr.  President.  I  once  again  call  upon 
tlie  Federal  Government  to  expedite  the 
flow  of  gasoline  to  our  Nat*ctti's  farmers 
and  marine  industries  before  a  food 
.^liortage  becomes  as  lea!  as  the  current 
energy  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

DKraiTMENT   OT   AtaiCDLTUMt, 

AnnapoUi,  Afd    Alk  embex  US,  1073. 
H<ja  J.  Qlenm  BiALU,  Jr. 
US  SeruLie, 
Senate  Office  Buiiding, 
WashingUm..  D.C. 

DiKS.  SENAToa  BEaix:  The  enclosed  state- 
ii..er.t  per-.-ainlng  to  the  f  id  shortage  m 
l^liu^iaiid  ie  t*:it  to  you  ii.  oroer  to  iLeep  you 
ui/ornied  regarding  the  agrictUiurai  situ*- 
tiviii  Someti.ii.e  ::ecas  to  be  done  l:r.;a©di- 
kteiy  in  order  Luat  v>e  uoi  fuid  ciiiioe  in  the 
Li^ik,LLi:ure  i»iid  iood  iadof-ry. 
Sincerely. 

TOITNC  D.  Hanck, 

Secretarp. 

GiSiOL-lNE.   SrrUATION    IN    Maftlanh 

Although  the  voluntary  allocation  protrram 
of  Fasoline  remains  In  effect  our  recent  ex- 
periences indiaate  that  pencrally  gasoline 
suppUers  are  dlsrejcardlng  the  procedures  (or 
supplying  prlorry  ...>ers 

This  r6sum6  concema  itaelf  with  farmers, 
.'•elated  farm  buslnesi-e.s,  and  uhe  food  Indus- 
try, Prtor  to  November  15,  1973,  we  conducted 
a  very  effective  program  to  obtain  supple- 
mental supplies  of  gasoline  for  priority  users 
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m  Ui«  aforementloiMd  categories.  Tbla  v>« 
kccompUabed  by  tiie  uaer«  contact  with  local 
ASCS  (Agricultural  StAbUixatloa  and  Oon- 
•erratlon  Serrlce)  olBc«a  wbicb  La  turn  re- 
Ierr«d  raqueats  (or  supplemental  gas  aup- 
pUM  to  tb«  Stat«  ASCS  office  Tbe  State  ASCS 
ufflce  then  referred  requeau  U>  tb«  State  De- 
partooeat  of  A^culture,  axul  wltb  the  co- 
operation oX  the  OasoUn*  Tax  OivUion  of 
Maryland,  were  able  to  secure  gasoline  sup- 
pUea  to  satisfy  tbe  requests.  Many  times  this 
was  accomplished  In  a  matter  of  hours: 
seldom  longer  than  two  days.  This  method 
was  securing  additional  gasoline  but  now  It 
Is  unsuccessful. 

Since  November  15th.  farmers  and  other 
priority  users  are  being  denied  additional 
deUvery  Efforts  by  ASCS  through  local  dis- 
tributors have  met  with  Uttle  success.  Local 
distributors  refuse  to  deliver  an  excess  of 
allocation  without  further  authority  Con- 
sciquently,  county  ASCS  o4Bces  have  referred 
these  cases  to  the  State  ASCS  ofDce.  Upon 
contact,  numerous  suppliers  suggested  that 
the  user  call  their  office:  this  method  was 
used  on  November  36th  but  without  success. 
In  most  cases,  this  procedure  resulted  In 
"buck  passing". 

xxAjfvtJB  or  ctmazNT  pboblxms 

( 1 1  Two  dairy  farmers  In  Harford  County 
are  completely  out  of  gas.  Their  distributor 
advises  he  is  completely  out  of  gas  and 
recommended  contact  with  the  Exxon  office 
in  Baltimore  Parmers  must  clean  bams  dally 
to  meet  Health  Department  apeclflcatlons. 
They  need  to  grind  feed  in  order  to  continue 
their  operations.  One  of  these  dairy  farmers 
has  30  acres  of  corn  standmg  m  the  fleld  and 
cannot  harvest. 

(2)  An  Individual  operating  a  seafood  busi- 
ness Is  out  of  gas  but  has  continued  to 
operate  by  obtaining  gasoline  from  the  State 
of  Vtrglnln.  He  was  denied  gas  at  local  service 
Htations.  His  distributor  has  advised  him  that 
tM  cannot  supply  him  gas. 

(3)  A  number  of  businesses  engaged  In 
spreading  lime  and  fertilizer  on  farms  are 
out  of  gas.  Attempts  to  secure  supplemental 
supplies  have  been  unsuccessful.  Attempts 
made  by  the  ASCS  ^u.  ^a  to  supply  the.^ 
requests  have  failed  There  appears  to  b« 
little  ASCS  or  anyone  else  can  do  to  obtain 
additional  gasoline  for  agriculture. 

IDkczkbsb  4,  1973 
Hon.  RoGEXs  C.  B  Mokton, 
Secretary  of  ttie  Interior, 
US.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Wdahlngton.  DC. 

DsAa  Ms  SxcBSTiaT:  ha  you  know,  on  No- 
vember 20  I  contacted  you  with  respect  to 
the  delays  being  caused  by  slow  administra- 
tive action  on  the  movement  of  fuel  to  our 
Nation's  farmers.  I  was  therefore  pleased  at 
the  new  procedures  subsequently  announced 
by  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation  which 
revised  the  supply  regulations  with  respect 
to  dlesel  fuel  However,  I  must  contact  you 
again  today  to  reemphaslze  the  problems 
facing  agriculture,  specifically  as  they  relate 
to  a  shortage  of  gasoline  to  these  priority 
users. 

In  spite  of  their  categorization  as  priority 
users,  farmers  and  watermen  are  not  receiv- 
ing the  additional  allocations  of  gasoline 
needed  for  essential  purposes.  I  urge  you  to 
imnwdlately  move  to  rectify  this  situation 
by  Insuring  that  priority  users  receive  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  all  fuels  for  essential  agri- 
cultural and  marine  operations.  Tbe  Federal 
Oovenunent  must  take  steps  to  expedite  tbe 
Sow  of  fuel  to  our  food-producing  Industries 
before  a  food  shortage  becomes  as  real  as 
the  energy  crisis. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Oljemn  Bkau.,  Jr. 


A  DANGEROUS  LAW 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  advocated  that  the  recently  passed 
war  powers  bill  was  little  more  than  an 
artificial  attempt  to  strengthen  the  re- 
solve of  future  Congresses  to  meet  the 
Presidential  challenge  to  wai-making  au- 
thority The  war  powers  bill  abandons  the 
constitutional  requirement  that  no  war 
be  entered  into  without  prior  congres- 
sional declaration.  It  gives  Presidents  the 
right  to  claim  that  Congress  has  legit- 
imized executive  warmaklng 

Although  the  recent  override  of  Presi- 
dent Nlxons  veto  on  the  bill  was  hailed 
by  almost  everyone  as  a  reassertlon  of 
congressional  authority  tmd  responsi- 
bility, the  frightening  truth  Is  that  this 
Wll  may  come  b€ick  to  haunt  this  Con- 
gress even  sooner  than  those  of  us  who 
opposed  It  thought  possible. 

With  the  possibility  of  a  new  outbreak 
of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  becoming  In- 
creasingly more  of  a  probability.  Secre- 
tary of  E)efense  Schleslnger  and  other 
high  administration  ofBclalfi  have  al- 
ready forewaraed  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  the  President  In- 
terprets the  war  powers  bill  as  allowing 
him  complete  freedom  and  Independence 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  new 
bombing  missions  and  even  to  moving 
troops  Into  South  Vietnam  should  he 
consider  It  necessary  for  a  peinod  of  up 
to  60  days.  We  can  only  hope  that  he 
consults  with  Congress  In  the  spirit  of 
unity  before  making  such  a  decision. 

The  Senator  from  Mlssovul,  Senator 
Eaglktom,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  Into  this  question.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  In  opposing  the 
conference  version  of  the  war  powers 
bill  and  has  contmued  to  speak  out  on 
this  Issue.  Recently,  he  wTote  an  excel- 
lent and  thoughtful  analjsls  of  the  bill 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times. 
Senator  EUglxton  raises  some  very  com- 
pelling argiiments  which  I  believe  every- 
one ought  to  consider. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
analysis  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

A   DANGXaOT78    I.AW 

(By  Thomas  Xagleton) 
Washiivctow  ^^-Congreas's  recent  override 
of  President  Nixon's  war  powers  veto  has 
been  acclaimed  sm  a  "historic  recapture " 
of  the  Congressional  prerogative  to  declare 
war  But  the  opposite  Is  true.  After  strug- 
gling for  three  years  to  re-establish  Its 
primacy  In  the  war-making  area.  Congress 
has  now  legally  relegated  itself— unconsti- 
tutionally, in  my  opinion — to  the  secondary 
role  It  has  sadly  and  mistakenly  accepted  In 
the  contemporary  era. 

According  to  the  new  law,  a  President 
must  come  to  Congress  only  after  American 
forces  are  committed  to  battle.  Despite  dls- 
clahners  contained  In  the  legislation  that 
the  constitutional  schema  is  left  imdls- 
turbed,  the  recently  enacted  formula  al- 
lows up  to  ninety  days  of  unilateral  Presi- 
dential war-making  before  any  specific  Con- 
gressional consent  is  required. 

Un«ler  a  "Purpose  and  Policy"  section, 
which  has  no  statutory  effect,  the  bill  states 
tliat  the   President's  war  powers  "are  exer- 


cised only  pursuant  to  (1)  a  declaration  of 
war,  (2)  specific  statutory  authorization,  or 
(3)  a  national  emergency  created  by  an  at- 
tack on  th«  United  States  ...  or  Its  armed 
forces."  That  is  acceptable  language,  but  It 
Is  legally  meaningless:  It  is.  to  use  a  White 
House  term.  Inoperative.  Lest  this  escape  the 
President's  attention,  the  conferees  have 
stated  In  their  managers'  report  that  the 
operative  sections  of  the  bill  "are  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  language"  in  the  "Purpose 
and  Policy  '  section.  Thus  the  enacted  law 
completely  skirts  the  constitutional  Impa^we 
over  prior  authority  that  originally  inspired 
war  powers  legislation. 

The  President  assumes  the  Inherent  right 
to  Initiate  war  By  remaining  silent  about 
this  assertion  and  attempting  only  to  Im- 
pose an  after-the-fact  revtew,  Congress  has 
new  provided  a  legal  basis  for  the  President's 
erroneous  claim.  Instead  of  curbing  execu- 
tive power,  the  bill  has  dangerously  ex- 
panded It. 

The  Constitution  says  "Congress  shall  de- 
clare war,"  not  "Congress  shall  stop  war. ' 
The  legislative  branch  is  simply  not  con- 
stituted to  act  as  a  brake  after  the  flag  has 
been  committed. 

It  will  now  take  a  majority  vote  to  stop 
a  Presldentlally  initiated  war.  But  even  dur- 
ing the  long  years  of  our  most  unpopular 
conflict,  how  many  times  did  cut-off  amend- 
ments muster  even  a  simple  majority?  Nine 
years  later  and  only  after  the  troops  came 
home  was  Congress  willing  to  act  to  stop  the 
Indochina  war.  And  even  then,  the  end  came 
by  compromise,  on  the  President's  terms. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  revitalize  the  war 
powers  clauses  of  the  Constitution  It  must 
spell  out  those  emergency  powers  which 
adhere  to  the  President  by  reason  of  his 
status  as  Commander  in  Chief.  We  must 
either  ratify  or  reject  previous  court  deci- 
sions which  have  recognized  his  limited 
unilateral  authority  to  repel  attacks  upon 
the  nation.  Its  forces  and  its  citizens  abroad. 
And  in  all  other  cases,  we  should  make 
clear  that  Congress  must  authorize  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  before  the  flag  is  com- 
mitted. 

When  the  President  vetoed  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  he  mistakenly  saw  limitations 
on  bis  power  where  in  reality  the  opportu- 
nity for  expansion  exists.  The  90-day  clause, 
which  was  cited  in  the  veto  message  as  re- 
stricting executive  action,  will  no  doubt  soon 
be  transformed  into  the  90-day  Iwttle  plan. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  Constitution,  even 
to  deal  with  those  who  refuse  to  be  guided 
by  It.  The  war  powers  resolution  Is  a  dan- 
gerous law,  and  It  should  be  amended  before 
It  Is  used  to  undermine  the  intent  of  that 
great  document. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  reviewing  the  war  powers  resolution 
to  determine  whether  it  can  be  used  as  legal 
authorization  for  a  resumption  of  US.  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Indochina.  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  can.  Public  Law  93-126  con- 
tains a  provision  stating  that  no  funds  can 
be  expended  for  combat  activity  In  Indo- 
china "unless  specifically  authorized  here- 
after by  the  Congress."  The  war  powers  res- 
olution, while  a  blank  check  for  all  other 
areas  of  the  world,  cannot  be  construed  as 
specific  authorization  to  resume  bombing 
In  Indochina  within  the  meaning  of  the 
public  law. 


CARPOOLING 


Mr   DOMENICI.  Mr   President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  was  discussing  with  my  staff 
the  suitability  of  establishing  car  pooling 
plans  in  a  number  of  cities  In  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  particularly  in 
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Albuquerque,  our  largest,  v^hich  is  the 
home  of  a  number  of  large  employers 
which  makes  carpoollng  even  easier.  As 
it  turned  out,  tlie  good  people  of  Al- 
buquerque also  recognized  those  possibili- 
ties. Yesterday,  this  news  article,  entitled 
"Carpool  Plan  Set  for  City,"  appeared  In 
the  ^Jbuquerque  Journal. 

According  to  the  article,  the  concept 
was  developed  by  Darrell  Sever  of  Theron 
Develoiwnent  Product  Corp.  of  Albu- 
querque, an  electronics  firm  in  alarm- 
s>stems  For  a  membership  fee  of  $3  for 
processing,  each  potential  carpooler 
would  receive  the  names  of  20  persons 
headed  daily  In  the  .same  direction  at  the 
same  time  and  returning  home  daily  at 
the  same  time  The  flist  four  names  aie 
those  living  the  closest.  The  matching 
of  the  names  would  be  done  on  a  Theroii- 
owned  computer  programed  by  Phillip 
Anderson,  president  of  Tlieron.  Mr.  rre.s- 
Ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tins 
news  article  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CaaPOOL  Plah  Set  fob  Ctrr 

A  new  car  pool  computer  program  for  Al- 
buquerque Is  scheduled  to  be  kicked  off 
Wodtsesday  as  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
erwrgy  crlsU  snd  particularly  a  gasoline 
shorta^. 

Known  aa  Albuquerque  Car  Pool  Coordina- 
tion, anyone  within  the  city — for  a  cost  of 
$3 — can  be  assured  of  a  riding  partner  to  and 
from  work  daily. 

■nie  concept,  developed  by  Darrell  Sever, 
uses  the  computers  of  Theron  Development 
Product  Corp.,  of  817  Commercial  NK,  to 
match  up  drivers  and  riders  leaving  the  same 
sections  of  the  city  at  the  same  times — to 
and  from  work. 

"Actually,  this  is  a  pilot  program  which 
wUl  determine  If  we  extend  It  to  other  parts 
of  tbe  nation.  On  Wednesday  we  Intend  to 
saturate  tbe  city  with  a  leaflet  explaining  the 
concept — asking  those  interested  in  using  a 
car  pool  to  return  the  Information  desired 
and  ta  to  ns,~  said  Sever. 

The  suooeae  of  the  program  depends  or,  a 
large  return  .so  that  persons  cazi  t>e  properly 
matched.  "We  believe  we  can  reduce  fuel  con- 
sumption (gasoline)  by  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  if  people  will  make  use  of  our  service,"  he 
added. 

Tba  concept  works  like  this.  The  ts  fee  Is 
an  annual  membership  fee.  On  payment  of 
tbe  fee  and  information  requested  on  the 
membership  form,  tbe  new  member  will  re- 
ceive 20  names  of  persons  headed  dally  in  the 
same  direction  at  the  same  time  and  return- 
ing home  dally  at  the  same  time. 

"The  matching  of  names  comes  from  a 
computer  programmed  by  Phillip  Anderson, 
president  of  Theron  Corp.  The  first  four 
nankes  are  names  of  persons  living  cloeest  to 
the  new  member." 

Thereon  Corp.  was  Incorporated  In  July, 
1973,  as  an  electronics  firm  specialising  In 
alarm  systems. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  two 
major  themes  jump  out  at  me  from  this 
article.  First,  I  am  awed  and  marveled 
again  by  the  initiative,  ingenuity,  and 
adaptability  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem that  we  have  here  In  the  United 
States.  Just  when  some  factions  begin 
to  question  its  effectiveness,  they  do 
something  like  this.  Here  we  have  a  na- 
tional cnerKy  crisis,  a  possibility  of  gas 
rationing,  and  a  national  call  for  volim- 
tary  carpoollng  to  conserve  tnerpy,  and 


our  free  enteri»rise  system  is  able  to  re- 
spond magnificently.  Take  a  city  with 
initiative  like  Albuquerque  and  a  com- 
pan.v  with  an  idea  like  Theron,  and  they 
come  up  with  a  plan  that  not  only 
achieves  the  objective  brillianlly,  but 
also  can  sustain  itself,  or  e\en  [X)lenl;su- 
ly  show  a  profit,  on  only  a  S3  annual 
membership  chartje  They  estimate  that 
with  good  participation  by  the  people 
of  Albuquerque,  they  can  reduce  gasoline 
consumption  by  50  percent.  Think  of  it; 
50  percent.  That  to  me  is  the  free  enter- 
prise system  in  its  glory. 

The  second  major  theme  that  I  get 
from  this  aiiat  ie  is  the  tremendous  po- 
tential value  of  carpoollng  in  our  overall 
national  effort  to  conserve  energy.  If  we 
eould  get  an  Albuquerque  type  plan  go- 
ing in  eveiy  major  a.nd  iiuddle- sized  cUy 
in  this  country,  »e  v. ouid  not  have  an 
energy  cn.sis  Icxlay.  Some  time  ago.  I 
mtroduced  a  bU!  providing  lor  demon- 
stration grants  and  economic  incentives 
for  carpoollng.  E.ssentially  .similar  lan- 
guage was  contained  in  an  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuMPHJiEY/  and  of  wluch  I 
was  an  original  cosponsor.  which  we 
passed  with  the  Emergency  Energy  Con- 
servation bill  that  now  is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  that  we  take  every 
possible  step  to  see  that  this  language. 
either  as  an  amendment  or  as  a  clean 
bill,  be  enacted  into  law.  CarpooHng  has 
the  advantages  not  only  of  achiering  our 
objectives  with  ease  and  with  existmg 
technology,  bvit  also  of  bringing  imme- 
diate energy  con  ervation. 


A   POTATO   FAMINE  APPROACH   TO 
THE  FUEL  CRISIS 

Mr.  HDlfPHREY  Mr  President.  It 
appean  that  the  \Vhlte  House  power 
struggle  over  handlinp  of  the  fuel  short- 
age has  reached  at  least  a  temporar>  con- 
clusion .And  It  i-.ppears  the  winners  were 
thase  opposed  to  rationing — the  50-called 
free  market  forces. 

It  is  true  that  a  goodly  number  of  econ- 
omists and  others  feel  that  the  way  to 
ration  any  product  In  limited  supply  Is 
simply  to  let  nature  take  its  course,  so 
to  speak.  That  is,  to  let  the  m.arket  price 
rise  to  whatever  level  the  purchaser  can 
bear. 

Putting  aside  the  Immediate  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  ration  gasoline  and 
other  fuel  products,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  another  example  of  the  use  of 
free  market  principles  to  handle  a  prob- 
lem of  scarcity. 

Prof.  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  was  the  author  of  an 
article  in  Sunday's  New  York  Times.  He 
uses  a  great  example  of  the  effectiveness 
of  free  market  principles — the  Irish 
Potato  FaiTime  0!  1845  to  1849. 

When  the  potato  crop  failed,  the  wheat 
price  was  allowed  to  rise  to  clear  the 
market,  and  indeed,  a  little  'wheat  from 
America  was  s'>ld  t<i  the  Irish  because  of 
the  high  price  the  Irish  would  pay.  In 
turn,  that  wheat  did  feed  those  who  eould 


afford  it.  and  those  with  wheat  to  sell 
profited. 

Professor  Samuelswi  noted  that  in 
classical  economic  terms  tliere  was  no 
food  crisis. 

"As  a  classical  economist  of  the  day 
would  say,"  he  wrote : 

Why  speak  of  a  food  crisis''  There  Is  no 
criiis.  There  Is  simply  a  need  lor  a  higher 
price  to  ration  the  excess  demand  aowTi  to 
the  scarce  supply,  to  coax  cart  higher  suppijes 
in  the  future. 

So  what  is  the  matter  •with  this 
approach,  you  might  ask.  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  the  matter  uiih  it.  If  you  wili 
check  your  history  books  you  U  had  out 
that  thousands  of  men  women  and  chil- 
dren died  of  stai-vation  while  this  "solu- 
tion'  was  working  itself  out. 

In  strictly  theoretical  terms,  scarcity 
may  be  an  impossibility,  but  you  try  to 
tell  tliat  to  a  man  or  uouian  v. ho  ls  sup- 
;x)rting  a  family  which  no  longer  caii 
er.ioy  a  warm  home  or  electric  lights  at 
mpht.  Worse  yet.  try  to  tell  that  to  some- 
one who  lust  lost  a  job  because  an  em- 
I)!oycr  could  not  get  enough  fuel  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

The  free  movement  of  price  equates 
supply  with  demand,  the  theory  goes  But 
that  means  only  those  who  can  afford 
the  product  can  buy  it.  Pood  and  ener^' 
and  jobs  for  the  person  who  is  well  off. 
Hungrer  and  dark,  cold  houses  and  unem- 
iiioyment  for  the  poor  and  urJortunat^. 

Ml'.  Prciidenl,  I  beheve  that  the  fuel 
policy  now  espoused  by  liie  top  adrmu- 
istration  spokesmen— v,iule  it  may  be  in- 
teresting economic  theory  it  is  bad  pub- 
lic policy  and  must  be  evaluated  by  how- 
it  affects  the  general  welfare,  the  quality 
of  life  of  most  Ameiicans. 

Otto  Eckstein,  a  former  White  House 
adviser  and  now  a  Harvard  professor. 
has  been  quoted  recently  in  the  Wall 
Street  Joui-nal  as  .saying  if  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration decides  to  ask  a  30-ccnt-a- 
gallon  gasohne  tax  to  discourage  ccn- 
sumption,  the  Increase  in  inflation  would 
be  "very  spookj'."  He  estimated  tiiat  if 
such  a  tax  were  imposed  on  January  1, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  would  be 
pushed  up  for  the  first  quarter  to  a  19.3- 
percent  annual  rate. 

And  yet,  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cotmcil  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
been  quoted  tliis  week  as  saying  that  al- 
lowing gasohne  prices  to  rLse  is  preferable 
to  rationing. 

This  is  one  Senator  who  beheves  that 
we  cannot  take  the  theoretical  approach 
to  the  fuel  shortage.  I  have  said  it  before 
on  this  floor  and  I  will  say  it  again.  If 
rationing  is  the  only  way  to  evenly  and 
faiilj'  distribute  fuel  supplies  this  wiiiter. 
then  we'd  better  get  on  with  it. 

Let  us  not  app!y  the  "Potato  Famine" 
approach  to  the  distribution  of  our  pre- 
cious fuel  supplies.  TTie  stakes  are  too 
h«gh. 

Mi.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  Professor  Samuelson 's  arti- 
cle of  December  2  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 
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KoT  A  D«op  TO  Spabb 
(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

Camiipck.  Mass. — Political  economy, 
whlcb  was  long  the  science  of  scarcity,  tells 
\i3  how  an  energy  crisis  ought  to  be  handled. 
Measuring  President  Nixon's  limited  pro- 
posals against  its  principles,  we  must  con- 
clude that  his  is  a  minimum  program  that 
can  work  out  well  only  If  the  flow  of  Arab 
oU  Is  restored  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

When  any  good  Is  scare.  Its  limited  supply 
must  somehow  be  rationed. 

Letting  Its  market  price  be  bid  up  to  what- 
ever level  Is  needed  Is  the  traditional  capi- 
talistic way  of  meeting  shortages.  It  does 
woc^  according  to  its  own  logic — sometimes 
too  well.  The  Irish  potato  famine  was  h«m- 
dled  in  this  fashion.  When  the  potato  crop 
failed,  letting  the  price  of  wheat  rise  to 
clear  the  market  did  draw  some  little  wheat 
from  the  New  World.  It  did  discourage  peo- 
ple from  wasting  wheat.  It  did  put  wheat 
Into  the  hands  and  stomachs  of  those  with 
cash  purchasing  power  and.  of  course,  enrich 
those  with  stocks  of  wheat.  As  a  classical 
economist  of  the  day  would  say.  "Why  speak 
of  a  food  crisis?  There  Is  no  crisis.  There  Is 
simply  a  need  for  a  higher  price  to  ration 
th«  excess  demand  down  to  the  scarce  supply. 
to  coax  out  higher  supplies  in  the  future." 
Itead  Cedl  Woodham -Smith's  book.  "The 
Oreat  Hunger,"  to  learn  how  literally  millions 
of  men.  women,  and  children  died  of  hunger 
from  this  capitalistic  solution  in  the  1846- 
40  Irish  potato  famine. 

Outright  rationing  and  allocations  of  scarce 
goods  Is  the  command  solution  used  in  Bast- 
em  Burop«  or  China,  and  also  in  most  cap- 
italistic countries  In  time  of  war  when  short- 
ages are  to  be  equitably  shared. 

Finally,  a  mixed  economy  can  put  taxes 
on  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  short  in  supply,  in 
demands,  offsetting  the  ener^  taxes  by  re- 
bates in  the  income  tax.  This  achieves  a 
greater  measure  of  equity  at  the  same  time 
that  It  gives  every  citizen  and  corporation  an 
incentive  to  economize  In  the  use  of  fuel  and 
gasoline  (Mathematically  equivalent  to  thU 
order  to  raise  their  prices  and  limit  their 
Is  any  scheme.  like  the  one  I  recently  pro- 
poMd,  in  which  ration  tickets  are  made 
Kgally  salable  In  a  white  market  When  you 
realise  that  not  using  your  ration  ticket  for 
tmlmportant  drivli\g  will  save  91  a  gallon, 
you  are  induced  to  conserve  fu«l  without  any 
bureaucratic  prodding.) 

Alas,  President  Nixon  has  relied  not  on 
any  of  these  tried  and  true  methods.  Instead 
be  Is  t.i|»iT<g  our  limited  supply  of  patriotism 
and  civic  altruism,  and  is  asking  us  to  re- 
strict largely  voluntarily,  our  use  of  heat 
and  gasolloe.  This  can  be  counted  on  In  the 
short  run.  But  patriotism  Is  an  exhaustible 
reeovirce  that  we  may  need  to  husband  for 
worse  crises  to  come  And  it  tends  to  evapo- 
rate wtien  cooperating  citizens  see  chlselers 
and  flnaglers  being  rewarded  for  their  lack 
of  civic  oonsclenoe. 

That  leaves  President  Nixon  dependent  on 
congestion  rationing,  the  most  lnelSclent 
form  of  all.  If  we  have  to  spend  enough  time 
waiting  in  lines  on  Saturday  nights  and 
Mooday  morning  that  will  In  the  end  chop 
down  the  demand  to  the  size  of  the  Procrus- 
tean t)ed  of  reduced  supply. 

What,  though,  of  the  longer  run?  Can 
Europe  and  the  United  States  operate  the  rest 
of  this  decade  at  the  mercy  of  diplomatic 
events  in  the  Middle  East?  We  should  be 
getting  on  with  the  task  of  generating  alter- 
native sources  of  supply  to  the  Persian  Oulf . 
This  means  snbetdlea  to  crash  programs  for: 

nuclear  safety  and  ecological   safeguards. 

liquefaction  and  gasification  of  coal. 

altered  car  designs  and  public -transport 
faculties. 

It  also  means  pervasive  changes  In  the 


way  we  live.  JoUy  fireplaces  that  operate  In 
summer  with  air  condltloolng  to  remove 
their  beat  must  go  the  way  of  other  Veblenlaa 
pathologies  of  conspicuous  consumption. 

Lastly,  the  oil  monopoly  of  O.P.B.C.  pre- 
dates the  October  Mideast  war  and  will  re- 
main after  any  peace  settlement.  Plre  can- 
not be  fought.  I  think,  by  fire  if  by  this  we 
mean  that  the  West  is  to  refuse  the  Arabs 
wheat  so  long  as  they  refuse  us  oil.  Aside  from 
the  morality  of  such  a  proposal  It  Is  tactically 
and  strategically  silly  to  think  that  we  pos- 
sess any  such  leverage  with  countries  that  are 
swimming  In  gold  and  also  have  Russia  as 
an  ally. 

To  fight  monopoly  you  need  countervail- 
ing power:  organization  of  consuming  coun- 
tries— so  that  Holland  and  Japan  are  not 
left  In  the  lurch,  as  each  helpless  nation  Is 
one  by  one  to  be  picked  off  by  the  monopo- 
lists. Also,  we  should  provide  premium  pay- 
ments to  Iran  or  Iraq  or  any  source  that  will 
supply  oil  when  others  won't.  (One  pays 
more  for  moonlight  than  for  sunlight,  not 
because  the  moon's  luminosity  Is  greater,  but 
because  the  moon  shines  Its  rays  at  night 
when  we  need  It  most!) 

Yet.  in  the  long  run  our  primary  need  Is 
for  sources  of  supply  alternative  to  the 
O.Pi.C.  powers,  whether  these  alternative 
supplies  come  from  Texas,  the  North  Slope, 
or  the  fusion  laboratorv  vet  unperfected. 


PUBLIC    DEBT    LIMTT— CAMPAIGN 
FINANCING  BILL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
believe  that  campaign  reform  Is  among 
the  most  Important  matters  before  the 
Congress.  Despite  this  conviction.  I  did 
not  think  it  was  appropriate  to  attempt 
to  ramrod  through  Congress  a  plan  for 
the  Federal  financing  of  Presidential 
election  campaigns,  by  suddenly  attach- 
ing It  as  a  completely  nongermane 
amendment  to  the  totally  unrelated  pub- 
lic debt  celling  biU. 

Reform  of  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  process  is  too  important  a 
matter  for  Congress  to  deal  with  it  in 
sucii  a  cavalier  manner.  Public  confi- 
dence in  government  must  be  restored: 
and  Congress  can  only  do  this  by  passing 
responsible  legislation  which  takes  effect 
before  the  next  Presidential  election.  I 
am  determined  that  we  will  have  legisla- 
tion which  is  carefully  considered  and 
comprehensive  in  coverage. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  think  the  public- 
financing  amendment  to  the  debt  limit 
bill  was  premature  was  that  we  do  not 
yet  have  the  report  of  the  Watergate 
Committee.  Tl^e  whole  purpose  of  the 
Senate  in  chartering  the  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities — the 
Watergate  Committee — by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  77  to  0  on  February  7.  1973,  was  to 
obtain  a  full  Investigation  of  all  illegal 
and  lmproi3er  activities  in  the  1972  elec- 
tion, and  most  Importantly  to  obtain  a 
report  from  the  committee  by  Febru- 
ary 1974  on  recommended  legislation  to 
prevent  abuses  and  safeguard  the  Presi- 
dential electoral  process.  Since  the 
amendment  we  had  before  us  would  first 
apply  to  the  Presidential  election  of  1976, 
I  thought  there  was  ample  time  to  allow 
the  Ervin  committee  to  complete  Its  work, 
and  to  make  its  recommendations. 

It  is  also  true,  as  Senator  Ervin  pointed 
out  on  the  fioor  on  £)ecember  2,  the  Rules 


Committee  Is  still  studying  the  Kennedy/ 
Scott  financing  proposal  when  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  was  abruptly  and  un- 
expectedly offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill.  Senator  Ervin 
termed  the  amendment's  requirement 
that  campaigns  be  financed  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  extreme,  and  raised 
several  questions,  which  I  agree,  the 
Rules  Committee  should  consider  before 
it  approves  this  proposal.  I  might  Jast 
note  that  Senators  Gcrney.  Wecker, 
and  Talmadge — al.so  members  of  the 
Watergate  Committee — voted  against 
adding  this  hastily  Introduced  financing 
measure. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senate  decided  to  delay  action 
on  public  financing  until  early  next  year. 
It  will  enable  the  Senate  to  consider 
election  reform  fully  and  separately,  on 
its  own  merits,  after  the  reports  from 
the  Watergate  and  Rules  Committee  be- 
come available. 

This  approach  seems  to  be  far 
more  responsible.  It  is  more  likely  to  yield 
legislation  that  will  stand  up  to  court 
tests,  that  will  be  comprehensive  in  Its 
coverage,  and  that  will  have  fewer  of  the 
sort  of  loopholes  and  weaknesses  that 
legislation  adopted  hastily  by  parliamen- 
tary surprise  maneuver  too  often  con- 
tains. 


OIL  CONTRIBUTIONS,  PROFITS,  AND 
PUBLIC  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
noted  Columnist.  Mr.  Jack  Anderson,  htis 
written  a  most  revealing  column  which 
appears  in  the  December  2  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  It  Indicates  the  way 
large  oil  companies  have  not  only  made 
huge  campaign  contributions  to  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Nixon,  but  have  also 
drastically  increased  their  profits  as  a 
consequence  of  the  fuel  shortage  and 
public  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Plow  or  Proftts  and  CoNTRiBtrnoNS 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Hidden  in  an  ant  bed  of  campaign  sta- 
tistics is  evidence  that  the  oil  barons  In- 
vested in  politics  last  year  even  more  heavily 
than  their  critics  realize.  We  have  now  pain- 
stakingly traced  at  least  %6  million  from  oil 
and  gas  sources  into  President  Nixon's  cam- 
paign. 

This  may  help  explain  why  the  great  oil 
crisis  doesn't  seem  to  have  hurt  the  big  oil 
companies.  Only  their  customers  are  suffer- 
Uig. 

The  first  signs  of  an  oil  shortage  appeared 
as  early  as  1969.  Yet  most  oU  companies 
wanted  to  hold  down  Imports  In  order  to 
keep  prices  up.  The  President  listened  to  the 
oilmen  until  the  warnings  t>ecame  more 
urgent.  Not  untu  late  1971  did  he  finally  in- 
crease Import  quotas  slightly. 

By  the  spring  of  1972.  a  shortage  of  360.000 
barrels  a  day  was  predicted.  Still  the  oil  In- 
dustry's fixer  in  the  White  House.  Peter 
Flanlgan.  fought  against  more  Imports.  This 
was  the  same  time  that  the  oil  money  was 
gurihlng  into  Nixon's  campaign  coffers    Re- 
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suit:    our   oil    reserves   weren't    replenished 
with  Arab  oil  when  it  was  available. 

The  more  critical  the  shortage  became,  the 
higher  oil  profits  soared.  It  should  be  pointed 
out.  of  course,  that  the  oil  companies  don't 
always  present  a  united  front  but  often 
make  confilctlng  demands  upon  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  out  of  the  turmoil  has  come  gov- 
ernment policies,  which  usually  have  made 
money  for  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Most  of  these  policies  seem  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
and  the  National  Petroleum  Council.  These 
two  powerful  bodies,  which  advise  the  Nixon 
administration  on  gas  and  oil,  are  loaded 
with  Nixon  contributors. 

Our  search  of  the  records  produced  450 
high-level  oil  and  gas  men,  who  contributed 
from  $100  to  •!  million  to  the  NUon  cam- 
paign. Of  these,  87  were  members  of  the 
Institute  or  the  Council    (or  both). 

Major  oil  company  officials,  ranging  from 
Exxon  to  Signal,  coughed  up  a  staggering  *4 
million  for  Nixon.  The  other  $a  million 
came  from  an  assortment  of  oil  and  gas 
figures. 

Some  contributions  were  made  before, 
some  after,  the  new  reporting  requirement 
lifted  the  curtain  a  little  on  April  7,  1972. 
Some  were  never  reported  at  all  until  they 
were  flushed  out  by  the  Watergate  investi- 
gation. 

Consider  the  Exxon-Ntxon  connection,  for 
example.  The  company's  major  stockholders, 
directors  and  officers  laid  out  $442,000  for  the 
President's  re-election.  Hlxxon's  man  in 
Greece.  Tom  Pappas,  kicked  In  more  than 
$100,000. 

The  sacrifice  was  quickly  recouped.  Exxon 
squeezed  out  a  $1.6  billion  profit  for  its 
first  three  quarters  In  1973,  an  Increase  of  59 
per  cent  over  1972. 

Gulf  Oil's  contributors  gave  $1.169.4(K).  If 
Oulf  heir  and  banker  Richard  Scalfe's  $1  mil- 
lion Is  counted.  The  Gulf  gift  Included  an 
Illegal  corporate  contribution  of  $100,000. 
which  was  laundered  through  a  subsidiary 
in  the  Bahamas. 

The  President  wasn't  the  only  beneficiary 
of  Gulf's  largess.  Another  $15,000  and  $10,000, 
respectively,  were  pumped  into  the  abortive 
presidential  campaigns  of  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
(D-Ark.)  and  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.). 

Oulf  got  a  better  return  than  Exxon,  with  a 
60  per  cent  Increase  over  1972  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1973. 

Two  other  oil  companies.  Ashland  and 
Phillips,  pleaded  guUty  to  slipping  the  Nixon 
campaign  illegal  contributions  of  $100,000 
apiece.  The  Ashland  payment,  all  in  $100  bills, 
was  routed  through  an  oil-drilling  subsidiary 
In  Africa. 

All  told,  we  were  able  to  find  a  record  of 
$101,000  from  Ashland  executives  and  $116,- 
(KK)  from  Phillips  officials.  The  figures  for  a 
few  other  oil  companies:  Amerada  Hess, 
$268,500;  Standard  of  California.  $90,000; 
Sun  on,  $145,000. 

Occidental's  Armand  Hammer,  who  got 
U.S.  encouragement  in  negotiating  a  multl- 
billlon  deal  with  Russia  for  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  gas,  donated  $48,000  to  the 
Nixon  campaign. 

John  Sbaheen,  a  former  Nixon  law  client, 
contributed  $104,000.  His  company,  Shaheen 
Natural  Resources,  got  U.S.  approval  in 
building  a  huge  refinery  in  Canada. 

Tenneco.  a  giant  gas  transmission  empire, 
has  profited  handsomely  from  recent  actions 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  other 
government  agencies.  We  have  counted  more 
than  50  big  Nixon  contributors  among  Ten- 
neco bosses. 

Belco  Petroleum's  chairman  Arthur  Belfer, 
gave  $12,000  to  the  campaign:  a  few  months 
later,  he  won  a  favorable  FPC  decision  The 
FPC.  of  course.  Is  stacked  with  industry  yes- 
men.  Two  of  the  four  commissioners  came 


out  of  the  industry;  the  other  two  usually 
vote  with  the  oil  and  gas  Interests. 

The  links  between  campaign  contributions 
and  government  benefits,  of  course,  aren't 
easy  to  pinpoint.  But  as  the  Washington  gad- 
fly. I.  F.  Stone,  suggested  wryly:  "It  would 
shake  investor  faith  in  American  capitalism 
if  It  turned  out  that  so  many  of  our  biggest 
corporations  indulgently  gave  away  all  that 
quid  without  some  quo." 

Footnote:  Spokesmen  for  the  oil  indus- 
try denied  that  political  contributions  had 
bought  them  favored  government  treatment, 
oilmen  were  pressured  for  donations  and 
feared  government  retaliation  if  they  didn't 
cough  up,  said  the  spokesmen.  They  con- 
tended that  oil  profit  increases  in  1972  were 
among  the  lowest  in  the  country.  They 
caught  up  this  year,  which  made  the  1973 
Increases  seem  abnormally  high.  The  spokes- 
men claimed  that  the  industry  had  been 
ahead  of  the  government  in  proclaiming  an 
oil  crisis  and  urging  government  action  to 
prepare  lor  It. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LEGAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
Meldrim  Thomson,  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  some  strong  convictions 
regarding  New  Hampshire  legal  assist- 
ance, a  branch  of  the  OfiBce  of  Legal 
Services  which  functions  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Governor  Thomson  recently  caused  a 
study  to  be  made  to  ascertain  how  ef- 
fectively legal  assistance  functions  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  As  a  result,  the 
Governor  has  Issued  a  statement  review- 
ing the  whole  situation  and  furnished 
me  with  a  copy  accompanied  by  a  sum- 
mary of  the  special  conditions  which  he 
feels  necessai-y  should  be  agreed  upon 
before  he  would  accept  any  grant  for  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is 
about  to  consider  the  proposed  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act.  I  believe  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  Governor's  find- 
ings be  available  to  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's statement,  together  with  the  con- 
ditions suggested  by  him  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Hampshme  Lecai.  Assistance 
(By  Gov.  Meldrim  Thomson) 

New  Hampslre  Legal  Assistance,  an  ex- 
panding legal  entity  masquerading  as  a  voice 
of  the  poor,  Is  growing  steadily  as  a  cancer 
on  the  body  politic  and  democratic  process 
in  the  Granite  State. 

Leaders  of  the  federally  financed  agency 
have  directed  It  as  a  political  force,  focusing 
primarily  on  the  state  legislature  and  some 
state  departments  The  effort  threatens  the 
grass  roots  grasp  of  government  at  the  local 
and  state  level  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire 
have  .stubbornly  clung  to  throughout  the 
decades  through  a  large  legislature  and  the 
traditional  town  meetings. 

The  agency  seeks  to  wrest  from  the  state's 
citizens  control  of  state  spending  and  plunge 
the  state  Into  a  wallow  of  social  programs 
and  Irresponsibility  which  would  soon  lead 
to  bankruptcy. 

The  agency  has  attempted  to  permeate 
every  facet  of  life  In  the  Granite  State  by 


pressuring  and  harassing  officials  at  every 
level  with  lawsuits  and  threats  of  lawsuits. 
It  has  attempted  to  rewrite  the  lawbooks, 
not  only  through  court  test  but  through 
blatant  lobbying  in  the  legislature  and  at 
the  local  level.  At  times,  it  has  criticized 
legitimate  appointments  by  public  officials 
and  demanded  a  change  In  the  term  of  some 
state  officials. 

Its  resources  are  equal  to  or  larger  In  legal 
manpower  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  law 
firms  in  the  state.  It  has  risen  to  at  least 
parity  with  the  staff  of  the  state  attorney 
general's  office — an  office  which  not  only 
must  advise  and  represent  all  segments  of 
state  government  but  also  must  spend  a 
large  portion  of  its  time  prosecuting  crim- 
inal cases,  thus  canceling  the  equality  of 
manpower  indicated  by  numbers  alone. 

New  Hampshire  Legal  Assistance  represents 
a  callous  thrusting  aside  of  the  state's  right 
of  self-determination  for  a  small  state  with 
the  weight  of  federal  funds  and  power,  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  dictatorial  few. 

ORGANIZATION 

Legal  Assistance  operated  on  a  budget  of 
$437,500  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  with  $350,000 
of  the  money  in  federal  funds  from  the  na- 
tional Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In 
addition,  the  agency  has  had  some  programs 
such  as  those  for  summer  Interns  financed 
by  federal  funds  In  the  past.  Also.  Legal 
Assistance  obtained  $80,000  to  set  up  a  splin- 
ter lobbying  group  last  winter. 

Its  staff  ranged  from  18  to  ?0  attorneys, 
including  Vista  attorneys  and  students  prac- 
ticing under  special  rules  Issued  by  the  state 
Supreme  Court.  In  addition,  the  staff  Includes 
various  support  personnel  and  some  Vista 
workers  who  organize  on  the  community 
level.  Salaries  range  from  around  $10,000  to 
the  $20,000  area  for  the  director — almost  all 
of  them  above  the  average  annual  family 
Income  In  New  Hampshire. 

Many  of  the  attorneys  have  been  recruited 
from  outside  New  Hampshire,  and  at  least 
one  had  a  criminal  conviction  on  his  record 
in  a  neighboring  state. 

The  agency's  director  is  George  Bruno,  a 
New  York  native  with  a  history  of  legal 
service  work  in  New  Jersey  and  a  term  in 
1965  as  an  assistant  in  the  Washington 
office  of  the  late  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  board  which  presumably  governs  must 
have  51  percent  representation  from  the 
legal  field,  according  to  Bruno.  The  bulk  of 
these  legal  representatives  are  named  by 
the  Community  Action  Programs  agencies 
In  the  state,  some  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Bar  and  one  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  Other  board  members  are  selected 
as  "Community  representatives"  by  activist 
groups,  some  of  which  have  been  formed 
and  aided  by  the  legal  assistance  agency. 
The  four  "lay"  members  include  another 
Community  Action  Program  director,  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  education  group  (with  a 
Dartmouth  College  designee)  and  another 
social  services  representative. 

In  an  Interview.  Mr.  Bruno  made  it  clear 
the  agency  alms  only  for  board  members 
totally  in  sympathy  with  the  work  and 
direction  of  the  agency.  He  could  find  no 
Justification  for  even  one  representative  tax- 
pmyer  who  was  unaffiliated  with  the  legal 
profession  or  related  interest  groups. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  staff,  headed 
by  Mr.  Bruno,  dominates  selection  of  the 
board  members.  It  was  learned  through  a 
source  that  he  recently  harassed  one  of  the 
designating  agencies  for  naming  to  the  board 
an  attorney  whose  philosophy  might  differ 
from  his  own. 

CASES 

A  measure  of  the  bent  of  the  agency  is 
its  case  breakdown  for  1972  which  showed 
the  staff  accepted  965  cases  Involving  wel- 
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fare.  9ocl<U  §«curUy,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, veterans  administration,  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Tbls  waa  only  one  segment 
of  the  continuing  crusade  against  govern- 
ments at  all  levels,  and  does  not  include 
areas  such  as  bousing,  zoning,  wage  claims, 
school  cases,  commitment  procedures  and 
other  categories  which  Include  hundreds  of 
cases  involving  government.  Its  agencies  and 
Its  processes. 

A  review  of  several  of  the  agency's  reporta 
lo  the  board  which  includes  the  staff's  spot- 
lighted cases  Indicated  that  more  than  50 
{)eroent  were  actions  Involving  government 
agencies.  Of  109  cases  outlined  In  the  re- 
ports, 82  fell  Into  this  category. 

The  prime  targets  In  New  Hampshire  at 
the  8tat«  level  ar©  the  DlvUton  of  Weir  are 
and  the  Depairtment  of  Employment  Security, 
both  agencies  designed  to  batUe  poverty.  At- 
tacks on  the  latter  ag«ncy  have  definite  over- 
tonee  of  politics  which  will  be  explored  in 
another  section  of  this  report. 

As  the  agency  practices  its  poverty  role. 
It  appears  to  be  arbluary.  Reporta  on  divorces 
it  handles  give  no  Indication  of  a  check  on 
the  tUaanclal  status  of  the  party  other  than 
the  on©  the  agency  chooses  to  represent — 
although  It  would  seem  highly  unlikely  that 
the  OnancLal  status  of  man  and  wife  would 
always  be  so  disproportionate. 

Probably  the  most  glaring  example  of  In- 
justice for  the  poor  In  the  name  of  the  poor 
was  a  suit  brought  by  Ijegal  Assistance  on 
behalf  of  a  family  against  an  elderly  couple 
in  Loudon.  The  target  of  the  suit  and  (60,000 
writ  of  attachment  was  a  retired  couple  liv- 
ing In  a  (13,000  home  on  (219  a  month  Social 
Secxirlty.  The  couple  was  left  with  no  alterna- 
tive but  expensive  legal  fees  for  defense  In  an 
onerous  prosecution  of  the  very  kind  of  per- 
son Legal  Assistance  pretends  to  represent. 

The  very  fact  that  the  suit  also  was  fee- 
generating  in  nature  put  the  agency  In  viola- 
tion of  Its  own  policies  and  guidelines. 

It  appears  the  decision  on  many  agency 
cases  may  be  governed  by  the  thought  ex- 
pressed In  one  of  the  reports  to  the  board 
whlcli  carries  the  statement:  "Lois  Woocher 
awaits  a  case  in  which  to  try  out  a  new 
tort  theory  on  creditors  harassment."  Or  an- 
other in  the  same  report;  "We  should  all  be 
locking  for  a  case  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  a  bond  requirement  to  appeal  a  judgment 
for  possession."  Another:  "We  should  look 
for  a  suit  challenging  the  distributional  fa- 
cilities and  times  of  the  counties  and 
towns  .  .  .  We  would  work  toward  develop- 
ing an  alternative  distributional  source." 

The   tame    report    includes    more   of    the 


"We  should  propose  legislation  and,  If 
necessary,  develop  lawsuits  to  rectify  the 
state's  archaic  registration  and  voting  laws." 

"One  strongly  tuspectM  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities In  New  Hampshire  are  deplorable. 
Mike  Caccaro  and  Phil  Houle  have  initiated 
an  Inquiry  Into  this  area  which  should  be 
expanded." 

"We  shoxild  aU  move  more  vigorously  to 
assure  that  local  housing  authorities  a)  uti- 
lize their  leased  housing  reservations,  b)  im- 
plement the  HUD  model  lease  and  grievance 
procedure." 

The  same  report  Includes  statements  which 
urge  apparently  unsuppcrted  attacks  on  wel- 
fare, bankruptcy  flUng  fees,  evictions,  laws 
governing  such  things  as  hitchhiking,  tax 
polkctes,  credit  at  New  Hampshire  banks 
which  are  described  as  "extremely  conserra- 
tlve,  and  police  practices. ' 

The  agency  attitude  and  Its  resulting  di- 
rection Is  best  summed  up  In  a  statement 
In  Its  financial  guidelines:  "Law  reform  Is  to 
be  considered.  If  not  the  primary  purpose  of 
Legal  Serrk-es.  certainly  a  major  purpose." 
scan  members  are  ad'/laed  In  the  document 


not  to  allow  the  guidelines  to  become  "an 
ob.stacle"  to  that  purpose. 

Thus,  from  Legal  Assistance.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  seen  a  parade  of  cases  seeking  to 
force  what  properly  should  be  declsloos  of 
the  people  through  elected  representatives  If 
they  so  choose: 

A  federal  court  suit  to  force  the  welfare 
system  to  broaden  Its  program  to  include  as 
disabled   those  suffering  mental  ailments. 

A  suit  in  federal  court  to  force  the  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security  to  pay 
benefits  until  It  holds  a  hearing  on  a  notice 
of  cutoff. 

Several  suits  against  the  surplus  food  dis- 
tribution system,  including  one  which 
threatened  to  end  surplus  food  distribution 
by  officials  In  two  towns. 

Suits  against  local  housing  authorities. 

Suits  challenging  the  suspension  of  drivers 
licenses  under  preventive  safety  laws. 

Suits  against  town  welfare  administrators. 

Suits  challenging  the  state  child  neglect 
laws  and  removal  for  abuse. 

Suits  against  town  tax  systems. 

Suits  against  laws  governing  voting  hours 
and  registration  hours. 

Suits  against  town  and  cities  over  zoning 
ordinances. 

"advocacy  '   AND   POUTICS 

Under  the  guise  of  a  thing  called  "ad- 
vocacy", which  Is  merely  a  word  xised  as  a 
shield  for  high-pressure  lobbying  and  threat- 
ening officials.  New  Hampshire  Legal  Assist- 
ance and  Its  stAff  have  launched  a  campaign 
to  remold  New  Hampshire  Into  the  image 
they  prefer. 

Throughout  the  agency's  literature  and 
statements  runs  a  thread  of  preconceived 
oplniOD  and  idea.  The  Important  thing  Is  not 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  but  to 
dictate  to  poor  what  they  should  have  and 
to  the  govemn^nts  what  they  should  do. 
There  Is  no  evidence  of  research  for  action — 
merely  action  based  on  whim. 

For  example,  we  get  this  premise  as  a  rea- 
son for  promoting  housing  legislation: 
"Housing  is  a  very  basic  need.  Government 
In  New  Hampshire  must  deal  with  this  need." 

One  report  to  the  directors  pontificates 
that  poverty  "U  largely  caused  by  Institu- 
tional Imperfections  In  our  society  which 
could  be  rectified  by  appropriate  legal  ac- 
tion." 

With  little  evidence  of  acting  on  com- 
plaints or  requests,  the  agency  fights  utility 
rate  hikes  before  the  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission, lobbies  bills  In  the  legislature, 
writes  legislation  and  seeks  a  sponsor,  brow- 
beats administrators  with  queries  which  have 
overtones  of  legal  action  when  administra- 
tive changes  are  announced  and  seeks  to  in- 
vade legally  private  meetings  of  governmen- 
tal bockrds.  The  agency  also  sends  to  legis- 
lators lists  of  bills  It  approves. 

A  rep)ort  to  the  agency  directors  boasts: 

"House  Bill  39,.  a  new  landlord-tenant  law, 
has  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
largely  as  a  result  of  staff  attorney  Bob 
Johnson's  (Laconla)  strenuous  lobbying  ef- 
forts. Bob's  hard  work  had  Impressive  re- 
sults. ...  I  think  this  experience  proves 
that  institutional  change  Is  possible  working 
through  the  legislature.  It  is  otir  hope  to 
make  an  even  greater  legislative  effort  In  the 
next  seeelon.  .  .  ." 

And.  at  the  next  session,  the  agency.  In 
another  report  to  Its  directors,  unveiled  plans 
for  a  number  of  bills  at  the  1973  session. 
"Important."  the  report  said.  "We  would 
appreciate  It  If  at  this  meeting  you  could 
Indicate  whether  you  know  any  state  legis- 
lators well  enough  to  ask  for  tbelr  support 
on  aoDte  of  our  bills" 

The  agency  la  not  bashful  about  using  the 
threat  of  suit  to  achieve  Its  legislative  goals. 
An  article  from  the  Concord  Monitor  con- 
cerning  a   tenants    rights    bill    amended   to 


provide  statewide  standards  for  food  distri- 
bution programs  reports:  "New  Hampshire 
Legal  Assistance,  which  has  brought  court  ac- 
tion against  some  towns  over  their  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  for  such  programs, 
has  promised  to  drop  the  suits  if  the  legisla- 
tion passes." 

The  agency's  attempt  to  Interfere  In  con- 
duct of  business  in  a  state  department  is  beat 
shown  by  the  announcement  by  the  state 
Welfare  Division,  a  favorite  agency  target, 
that  It  would  adopt  the  fiat  grant  system 
which  has  been  effective  In  cutting  down 
errors  and  overpayments  In  other  states.  Mr. 
Bruno  Immediately  issued  a  press  release, 
contending  the  program  might  be  good  for 
administrators  but  "hard  on  poor  families." 
The  next  day.  In  another  press  statement, 
he  urged  delay  of  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. On  November  38.  he  wrote  Welfare 
Director  Thomas  Hooker,  asking  whether  his 
olBce  "has  any  plans  to  request  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  in  the  area  of  welfare 
during  the  forthcoming  special  session  of  the 
legislature."  He  suggested  to  Mr.  Hooker  a 
change  in  the  program  that  would  demand 
considerable  Increased  funding. 

On  October  15,  he  wrote  the  legal  counsel 
to  Governor  Meldrlm  Thomson,  voicing  his 
concern  that  an  aide  had  said  a  food  stamp 
program  would  not  need  legislation.  The 
aide's  statement  came  after  numerous  hours 
of  conference  with  U8DA  officials  over  the 
guidelines  Mr.  Bruno  attempted  to  summa- 
rize In  a  paragraph. 

The  agency  Is  not  content  to  utUlae  only 
Its  own  staff  to  reach  its  legislative  goals  or 
Its  goals  on  the  local  level.  It  organizes  and 
aids  other  groups  from  every  level,  even  do- 
ing press  releases  for  them. 

The  agency  also  solicits  people  to  lobby 
with  messages  such  as  this:  "If  you  dont 
have  transportation  to  Concord,  maybe  we 
can  find  somebody  to  give  you  a  ride.  Olve  us 
a  call." 

It  also  seeks  to  expand  Its  own  Influence 
by  attempting  to  use  other  agencies  and 
their  employees  such  as  those  Involved  with 
"Operation  Mainstream." 

The  agency  also  has  been  pushing  New 
Hampshire  prison  authorities  to  establish  a 
legal  position  with  a  paid  attorney  at  the 
New  Hampshire  Prison. 

But  the  moet  Impressive  clue  to  Its  de- 
termination to  impose  Its  will  on  the  state 
Is  Its  creation  and  financing  of  a  group 
called  the  "New  Hampshire  Advocacy  Pro- 
gram" with  an  (80.000  federal  grant. 
Speeches,  press  releases,  "persuasion,"  lobby- 
ing and  litigation  are  all  listed  as  skills  to 
be  employed  by  that  outfit.  The  program  pro- 
posal by  the  Legal  Assistance  staff  described 
it  as  one  would  an  arm  of  the  agency: 

"The  advocate  would  develop  posit  tons  on 
significant  Issues.  He  would  meet  regularly 
with  the  other  Advocates  to  coordinate  prog- 
ress and  exchange  substantial  information. 
Equally  Important  the  Advocates,  as  a  body, 
would  tend  to  more  closely  tie  the  work  of  all 
the  CAPS  and  NHLA  Into  each  other. 

This  past  summer,  NHLA  and  Child  and 
Family  Services,  a  private  social  agency  with 
six  offices  throughout  the  state  jointly  hired 
three  law  students.  These  students  reported 
directly  to  the  Director  of  NHLA  and  the 
Family  Advocate  of  Child  and  Family 
Services. 

A  number  of  significant  accomplishments 
resulted  from  this  experiment.  First,  through 
research,  negotiation  and  then  threat,  we 
m&iu^;ed  to  "persuade"  the  State  Division 
of  Welfare  to  eliminate  Its  Illegal  90-day 
waiting  period  for  AFDC  recipients.  This 
change  benefited  oountteas  poor  people 
throughout  the  state. 

Secondly,  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  a 
chaOenga  to  the  general  asKlstanoe  program 
throiigliottt     the    state      V.«    expect    sharp 
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changes  In  the  administration  of  general 
assistance  In  the  months  ahead  as  a  result 
of    this   research   and   advocacy. 

Recently  through  negotiation.  NHLA  se- 
cured a  procedural  change  from  the  Division 
of  Motor  Vehicles  that  will  help  many  poor 
people.  Licenses  of  uninsured  drivers  now 
may  not  be  suspended  after  an  accident 
until  a  hearing  has  been  held  over  the  Issue 
of  fault.  In  departing  from  prior  policy,  a 
driver's  license  may  not  be  suspended  If  a 
driver  was  not  at  fault." 

The  Advocacy  group  was  an  obvious  out- 
growth of  something  Legal  Assistance  de- 
scribes In  Its  reports  as  "Para-Professional 
Activity."  For  example,  one  report  to  the 
agency's  directors   Includes  these   Items: 

"Joe  Dublansky.  Dick  Grlmsrud  and  Anne 
Cotton  have  held  the  first  of  the  incipient 
State  Welfare  Rights  Organization.  Much 
Interest  has  been  shown,  and  a  second  meet- 
ing has  been  scheduled." 

Phil  Houle  and  Dick  Grlmsrud  have  held 
the  second  meeting  of  the  State  Mobile 
Home  Occupants  Association,  and  a  non- 
profit corporation  Is  being  organized. 

The  direction  of  legal  assistance  has  been 
criticized  even  by  those  officials  who  have 
been  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  the  poor 
and  who  administer  programs  to  combat 
poverty.  State  Health  and  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner Gerald  J.  Zelller  was  quoted:  "Its 
young,  capable  lawyers  seem  to  want  to 
practice  cooistltutlonal  law  In  broad  class 
actions  rather  than  their  mandated  function 
of  protecting  the  Indigent  from  abuses  in 
terms  of  evictions,  loan  sharking  and  con- 
sun\er  frauds." 

Interjection  of  the  agency  into  politics  has 
become  blatant  with  Director  Bruno  jump- 
ing quickly  Into  political  situations  without 
hesitation. 

In  July  when  Governor  Thomson  appointed 
veteran  Republican  Rep.  Shirley  Merrill,  a 
former  Lebanon  Mayor,  to  the  state  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  Bruno  immediately 
criticized  him  for  exercising  this  legal  re- 
sponsibility of  his  office.  He  Issued  newspaper 
and  radio  statements.  Bruno  said  the  ap- 
pointment was  "Strictly  political  In  nature." 
He  charged  there  are  no  consumer  advocates 
on  the  commission  and  that  it  Is  stacked 
with  Industry  and  commercial  Interests.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  predict  the  commis- 
sion would  approve  a  nuclear  power  plant 
and  an  oil  refinery  in  the  state.  The  com- 
mission and  Its  functions  are  purely  matters 
of  concern  to  the  state  legislature  and  the 
proposals  before  It  are  governed  by  state 
laws   approved   by   the   legislature. 

Probably  the  most  glaring  of  the  agency's 
political  activities  is  its  crusade  against  the 
state  Department  of  Employment  Security 
and  Its  commissioner  Benjamin  Adams. 

Aside  from  countless  suits,  the  agency 
has  pressed  continually  for  legislation  to 
shake  up  the  department  and  its  adminis- 
tration. 

The  bills  the  agency  pushed  Included  a 
measure  which  would  have  changed  the  term 
of  its  commissioner — a  term  set  by  the  legls- 
latttre.  Thus,  Mr.  Bruno  openly  joined  a 
small  group  of  politicians  who  for  many 
years  have  tried  to  change  the  term  of  the 
commissioner  and  oust  him  for  political 
reasons. 

And.  Mr.  Bruno  and  his  agency  have 
spewed  forth  a  continuing  stream  of  public 
comments  criticizing  the  commissioner  and 
his  agency. 

An  Associated  Press  story  gives  this  lead 
paragraph:  "New  Hampshire  Legal  Assistance 
officials  say  they  believe  the  state's  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  is  being  run 
more  for  the  benefit  of  employers  than  for 
those  out  of  work." 

Another  Associated  Press  story  on  a  special 
committee  hearing  in  October  of  this  year 
quotes  Bruno  as  saying  "The  Department  of 


Employment  Security  is  the  only  department 
in  state  government  that  enjoys  an  exclu- 
sion from  the  Right-to-know  law.  Govern- 
ment should  be  open,  responsible  to  the 
people,  and  shouldn't  operate  In  secrecy." 
There  was  no  acknowledgement  of  federal 
guidelines  governing  release  of  the  Informa- 
tion nor  of  the  highly  personal  Information 
on  Individuals  contained  in  the  department's 
files. 

In  another  October  newspaper  story  in  the 
New  Hampshire  News  Mr.  Bruno  criticized 
the  department's  appeals  tribunal  and  the 
method  of  selecting  Its  members — a  system 
set  up  by  state  law.  He  is  quoted:  "There  are 
a  lot  of  retired  people  on  the  tribunals,  and 
they  like  the  extra  money."  He  said  they 
serve  at  the  commissioner's  pleasure  and 
tend  to  vote  his  way. 

A  newspaper  coliunn  in  the  Concord  Moni- 
tor places  Mr.  Bruno  at  a  meeting  of  the  de- 
partment's advisory  commission,  accusing 
the  commission  of  operating  wrongfully  by 
reviewing  legislation  affecting  the  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Bruno  appeared  chagrined  that 
the  commission's  assessment  of  bills  had 
great  weight  in  the  legislature. 

Another  newspaper  article,  this  by  the 
State  News  Service,  finds  Mr.  Bruno  support- 
ing a  "reform"  package  of  legislation  for  the 
same  department.  He  demanded  "public" 
members  on  the  unemployment  advisory 
council  and  removal  of  the  commissioner's 
power  to  nominate  members  of  the  council. 
"He  also  wants  the  commissioner's  term  to 
be  limited  to  four  years,"  the  story  reported. 

The  agency's  political  activity  Is  not  limit- 
ed to  the  state  level.  An  article  In  the  Leban- 
on Valley  News  describes  the  presentation  of 
petitions  by  a  group  of  residents.  The  peti- 
tions were  presented  to  the  city  manager  by 
Guy  E.  LescavUt,  described  as  a  Vista  attor- 
ney. The  clipping  was  included  In  a  list  of 
"accomplishments"  by  New  Hampshire  Legal 
Assistance. 

New  Hampshire  Legal  Assistance  Is  politi- 
cal. 

SPECIAL     CONOmONS     APPLICABLE     TO     GRANTEE 
NO.    10036-74/01 

1.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  nine- 
member  advisory  council  lo  assist  the  cor- 
poration in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  its  grant 
of  funds  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Five  of  the  appointees  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  New  Hampshire  and  at 
least  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  judiciary. 
The  members  shall  be  appointed  for  stag- 
gered terms  of  one,  two  and  three  years  In 
groups  of  three.  They  shall  be  charged  with 
notifying  the  corporation  of  any  violation 
of  the  terms  of  its  grant  or  any  other  ap- 
plicable rules  or  guidelines.  The  council 
shall  meet  at  least  four  (4)  times  a  year. 
At  all  times  the  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Bar  Association  shall  be  a  non- 
voting, ex  officio  member  of  the  council. 

2.  No  attorney  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation, either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  provision  of  legal  assistance  under  this 
Act,  unless  such  attorney  is  admitted  to 
practice  in  New  Hampshire 

3.  The  corjxiratlon  shall  insure  that  Its 
employees  refrain  from  participation  In, 
and  refrain  from  encouragement  of  others 
to  participate  In  any  picketing,  boycott,  or 
strike,  and  shall  at  all  times  during  the 
period  of  their  employment  refrain  from 
participation  in,  and  refrain  from  en- 
couragement of  others  to  participate  in  any 
picketing,  boycott,  or  strike,  and  shall  at 
all  times  during  the  period  of  their  em- 
ployment refrain  from  pjarticlpation  in.  and 
refrain  from  encouragement  of  others  to 
participate  in:  (A)  rioting  or  civil  disturb- 
ance; (B)  any  form  of  activity  which  Is  in 
violation  of  an  outstanding  injunction  of 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  court;  or  (C) 
any  illegal  activity. 

4.  The  cori>oratlon  shall   not  participate 


in  litigation  on  behalf  of  clients  other  than 
the  corporation. 

5.  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of  the 
corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
director,  officer,  or  employee,  except  as  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  services. 

6.  The  corporation  shall  not  contribute  or 
make  available  corjxjrate  funds  or  program 
personnel  or  equipment  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly to  any  political  party,  jjolltical  associa- 
tion, or  candidate  for  elective  office. 

7.  The  corporation  shall  not  contribute  or 
make  available  corporate  funds  or  program 
personnel  or  equipment  for  use  directly  or 
indirectly  In  advocating  or  opposing  any 
ballot  measures,  initiatives,  referendums, 
or  similar  measures. 

8.  The  corporation  shall  Insure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  nlghest  quality  of  service  and 
professional  standards,  adherence  to  the 
preservation  of  attorney-client  relatlonshljjs. 
and  the  protection  of  the  Integrity  of  the 
adversary  process  from  any  impairment  In 
furnishing  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients. 

9.  The  corporation  shall  Insure  that  no 
funds  or  personnel  shall  be  used  at  any  time, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  undertake  to  In- 
fluence any  executive  order  or  similar  pro- 
mulgation of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency,  or  to  undertake  to  influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State 
or  local  legislative  bodies,  except  that  the 
piersonnel  may  testify  or  make  a  statement 
when  formally  requested  to  do  so  by  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  or  by  a  legislative  body  or 
a  committee  thereof. 

10  Pull  time  staff  attorneys  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Legal  Assistance,  Inc..  shall  not  engage 
in  any  outside  practice  of  law. 

11.  Corporation  personnel  shall  refrain 
from — 

(A)  anv  political  activity  as  defined  in  the 
Federal  Hatch  Act  and  civU  service  rules:  or 

(B)  any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  pro- 
sf)ectlve  votes  with  transportation  to  the 
polls  or  provide  similar  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  election  (other  than  legal  repre- 
sentation In  civil  or  administrative  proceed- 
ings); or 

(C)  any  voter  registration  activity  (other 
than  legal  representation) ; 

and  Insure  that  staff  attorneys  refrain  at  any 
time  during  the  period  for  which  compensa- 
tion Is  received  from  the  corporation  from 
the  activities  described  in  clauses  iB)  and 
(C)  and  from  taking  an  active  part  in  par- 
tisan or  nonpartisan  political  management 
or  m  partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  cam- 
paigns. 

12.  The  corporation  shall  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  organized  bar  In  the  com- 
munity being  served  before  filling  staff  attor- 
ney positions  and  give  preference  in  flUing 
such  positions  to  qualified  persons  who 
reside  In  the  community  to  be  served. 

13.  The  corporation  shall  Insure  that  all 
attorneys.  whUe  engaged  In  legal  assistance 
activities  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  corporation,  refrain  from  the  persistent 
Incitement  of  litigation  or  any  other  ac- 
tlvltv  prohibited  by  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  Insure  that 
such  attornevs  refrain  from  personal  repre- 
sentation for  a  private  fee  for  a  period  of  t»x» 
years  anv  cases  which  were  first  presented 
to  them  "while  engaged  in  such  legal  as.sist- 
ance  activities. 

14.  The  corporation  and  Its  funds  and  per- 
sonnel shall  not  be  used  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly to  finance,  to  organize,  to  assist  to 
organize  or  to  encourage  to  organize,  or  plan 
for,  the  creation  or  formation  of,  or  the  struc- 
tui^ng  of,  any  organization,  association,  coali- 
tion, alliance,  federation,  confederation,  or 
any  similar  entity. 

15.  The  corporation  shall  not  provide  legal 
assistance  to  any  person  under  eighteen  yeart 
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ot  age  without  the  written  request  of  one 
of  such  person's  parents  or  guardians  or  any 
court  oX  competAnt  JurlscUcUon  except  In 
child  abuse  caaea  and  custody  proceedlnga 
18.  The  corporation  shall  not  provide  legal 
assistance  with  respect  to  any  proceeding  or 
litigation  which  seeks  to  procure  a  nonthera- 
peutlc  abortion  or  to  compel  any  individual 
or  Inatltutlon  to  perforzn  an  abortion,  to  as- 
sist In  the  performance  of  an  abortion,  or 
provide  facilities  fur  the  performance  of  an 
abortion,  contrary  to  the  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convlctkuiA  of  such  Individual  or  In- 
stitution. 

17.  Non-Pederal  funds  received  by  the 
corporation  shall  be  accounted  for  and  re- 
ported as  receipts  and  disbursements  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  Federal  funds,  but 
shall  not  be  expended  for  any  purpose  pro- 
hibited by  the  special  conditions  of  this 
grant. 

18.  Corporation  attorneys  may  not  seek 
out  or  solicit  clients  tor  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming parties  to  litigation  In  violation  of 
Informal  Opinion  1234  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Pro- 
fessional Besponslblllty  (dated  July  19. 
1973). 

19.  The  corporation  shall  not  Initiate  or 
file  suit  against  any  federal,  state  or  local 
governmental  agency  or  offlcial  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  any  law.  rule,  guideline  or 
regulation. 

30.  The  corporation  shall  not  advertise  Its 
locations  or  services  other  than  Is  permitted 
private  practitioners  under  applicable  sec- 
tions of  the  Code  of  Professional  Respon- 
sibility of  ths  Axuer'..-aii  Bar  Association. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PRCyTECTTON 

AGENCY     SEVERS     SUBSIDY     TO 
INDUSTRY    RESEARCH   GROUP 

Mr  MXTSKIE.  Mr  President.  2  months 
ago.  during  the  conflrmation  bearings 
for  R  „^>.  1  Train  to  be  Admlnlatrator  of 
the  t-4iv  iron  mental  Protection  Aceocy.  I 
reque.vu>. :  a  report  from  Mr.  Train  on  the 
ap;  'fness     of     EP.\'s     continuing 

support  for  the  Coordinating  Research 
Council.  The  Coordinating  Research 
Coimcll.  aj  I  have  Indicated  In  previous 
statements,  is  a  {roup  dominated  tj  rep- 
rssentatlvea  of  the  auto  industry  and 
the  oU  industry  It  does  research,  par- 
ticuiarty  supported  by  EPA.  which  has 
been  used  as  a  b«dB  for  reculattons  af- 
fecting the  auto  industry  and  oU  tndo*- 
try. 

In  the  CowcussTowiu.  Recoud  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  1973.  beginning  on  page 
28681.  I  placed  documents  In  the  Rsc- 
oai)  provktlng  background  for  my  con- 
cern over  the  direction  of  EPA  s  research 
pro«r*in 

I  im  r  appy  to  provide  for  the  RBcoas 
todav  t^rve  letters  that  announce  the 
decision  by  Administrator  Russell  Train 
to  sever  the  Agency's  relationship  with 
the  Coordinating  Research  Council.  I 
believe  that  U  a  very  wise  decision  which 
wUi  senrt*  the  pubUc  tntere&t.  Admlnls- 
trau)r  Ira  in  points  out  In  his  letter  that 
'..f  ha.t  -inducted  a  thoranch  "'^v  '■*  -if 
'..'.f  -r^-.w:  !'..s.'-.ip  that  has  exlstetl  ftv-rrx 
EPA  '\rA  *.i\<'  '"Kirdirmtinif  H.*srarch 
Cfinc  >f  rnr'ir'ilar  intenst  hen?  Is 
KA'.vj.-.U"  i-A  '  Train's  October  26  letter 
to  Mr.  M.  K  M  I  "oud.  Of  the  Coordlnat- 
Ins  Researvh  (\,^:xil  BPA  now  plaju  to 
take  over  auU  oiAi.age  three  r'' lects  t^at 
have  previously  been  delegate.!  •.    .  KC. 

T  ac^ilaiud  the  ihrrtBtnn  n.a.v  ^v  Ad- 
nilnWt.-HUir    TYlln.    It   WU:  •    that 

objective  work  Is  completed.  uiU  Uxat  the 


appearance  of  objectivity,  also  crucial  to 
the  development  and  an  Independent 
regtUatory  agency,  vrill  be  maintained. 

Because  there  may  continue  to  he  some 
doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  severing  ties 
with  the  Coordinating  Research  Council/ 
Air  Pollution  Research  Advisory  Com- 
mltte.  I  will  also  introduce  for  the  record 
new  and  disappointing  evidence  of  the 
Inapproprlatenes."!  of  EPA's  -•support  for 
the  CRC  I  have  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared at  EPA  discussing  EPA's  develop- 
ment of  regulations  for  control  of  emis- 
sions from  trucks  and  other  heavy  duty 
vehicles.  That  memorandum  discusses 
the  fact  that  these  regulations  are  being 
developed,  not  by  EIPA  as  an  Independ- 
ent regulator,  but  through  a  cooperative 
effort  with  the  Coordinating  Research 
Cotmcll  representing  the  Industrj*  that  Is 
to  be  regulated. 

EPA's  decision  to  take  such  functions 
into  its  own  research  programs  will  do 
much  to  rectify  an  intolerable  situation. 
The  public,  which  also  has  a  significant 
interest  In  the  control  of  emi-wlons  from 
tnicks  amd  other  heavy  duty  vehicles, 
has  been  excluded  from  the  deliberations 
of  tlie  CRC. 

The  memorandum  notes  that  In  de- 
veloping this  regulation  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  Nation's  engine  manu- 
facturers states  that  the  CRC -dominated 
pro^rram  to  develop  test  pr'icedures  for 
vehicles  was  the  most  efTective  coup 
that  the  Industry  has  pulled  off  on  EPA. 
The  mefnorandum  goes  on  to  state  that 
this  engliie  compcuiy  representative  took 
this  position  because  the  CRC  action 
commits  EPA  to  a  long  and  complicated 
project  which  is  bound  to  result  In  addi- 
tional delays  which  could  postpone  in- 
stituting controls  for  heavy  duty  engines 
for  many  years,  The  memorandum  then 
notes  that — 

This  could  be  a  very  sensitive  point  for 
EPA  In  light  of  recent  criticisms  that  have 
been  rsued  about  the  EPA  Industry  Joint 
CRC '  APRAC  projects. 

Compromise  of  BPA's  regulatory  ac- 
tivities by  the  auto  industry  and  the  oil 
industry— through  the  CRC — are  ex- 
pressed clearly  here  In  EPA's  own  memo- 
randums. This  reveals  quite  clearly  why 
tt  was  necessary  for  EPA  to  sever  Its 
funding  relationship  with  CRC  If  prop- 
erly tmpieraented.  Administrator  Train  s 
decision  should  help  restore  some  confi- 
dence about  the  Independence  of  EPA's 
regulatory  activities.  I  ask  unanimous 
conseot  that  the  three  letters  mentioned 
previously,  plus  the  two  enclosures  to  the 
letter  to  Mr  McCloud,  the  EPA  memo- 
randum dated  June  25.  1973.  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  letter  to  Mr  Stork,  be 
printed  tn  the  Rscoao 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows: 

t7J9    BitviaoifiairrAi. 

niOTSCnON    ACBIfCT, 

October  It.  im. 
Hon   SDtrtnro  8  Mttbkic. 

Clalrmsn,  Jubcommffree  on  Air  and  Water 

Fotimtion.   Cornmittee   on   PuSIlc    Works. 

V S    Senate.    Wathtngton.   D  C 

Dana  Ma    Otu.xm.MAm:   During  the  heartngs 

OB  my  nofnlnatiaa  I  prumlasil  to  renew  this 

AjBULi'i  retatlonahtp  with  ths  Coordinating 

Rnaeareb  CouncU  and  to  provide  you  a  fur- 

A   thorough  review  has  been  undertaken 


and  It  l&  my  decision  that  the  Agency  ter- 
minate Its  formal  relationship  with  the 
CouncU  and  we  wUl  not  enter  any  new 
Jointly-funded  projects  with  the  Council. 
Although  we  will  continue  to  maintain  nor- 
mal professional  communications  with  the 
CouncU,  we  uUl  withdraw  from  formal  par- 
ticipation tn  the  CRC  planning  process.  There 
are  a  number  of  projects  for  which  funds 
are  currently  obligated  but  not  yet  fuUy  ex- 
pended; on  these  projects  EPA  wUi  continue 
its  participation  until  completion.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  very  few  Joint  projects  which 
are  eepeclaUy  Important  to  EPA;  we  wUl  pro- 
pose to  the  CouncU  that  EPA  completely  take 
over,  fund  and  manage  these  projects  by  our 
own  research  and  development  program  ele- 
ments. 

This  represents  the  tiirust  of  my  decision 
and  It  has  been  infomiaUy  communicated 
to  the  QRC  staff.  My  own  staff  is  now  pre- 
paring a  letter  to  the  CouncU  spelling  out 
the  details  and  I  wUl  of  course  supply  you 
with  a  copy  of  that  letter  after  It  has  been 
delivered  to  the  CouncU. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rcsscu.  E.  TaAOf, 

Adminiatrator . 

NOVBMBBI  IS.  1973. 
Hon.  BDirDifo  8.  Mosiue, 

C/iairman,  £ubcomniU(e«  on  Air  and  Water 

Pollution.  Committee  on  Pvbitc  Works, 

US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Oaaa  Ma.  CHaiaMAN:   In  his  recent  leVter, 

Administrator  Train  promised  to  supply  you 

with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Coordinating 

Research  CouncU. 

I   am   pleased   to   enclose   a   copy   of   Mr. 
Train's  October  36  letter  to  Mr  M.  K.  Mcleod. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBEXT  O.  Rtam, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Legislation. 

BirvnioiorsKTAL  Photxction  Aoknct, 

Washington.  DC .  October  25,  1973. 
Mr    M     K     MrLKJD. 
Coordinating  Research  Council, 
Ne%e   York.  N  Y. 

Dkas  Mb.  McLxod:  TTils  will  formally  ad- 
vise you  of  our  Intention  to  withdraw  from 
the  CRC  APRAC  Program.  This  decision  has 
been  reached  with  considerable  personal  re- 
gret by  myself  and  my  colleagues  within  K'A. 

As  you  know.  EPA's  role  in  APRAC.  par- 
ticularly our  Joint  funding  of  projects  with 
Industry,  has  received  rather  Intensive  crit- 
icism In  recent  months.  We  have  considered 
this  situation  very  carefuUy.  both  as  regards 
technical  and  non-technical  Issues.  I  am 
satisfied  from  my  review  of  the  program  that 
EPA's  past  participation  In  CRC,  APRAC  has 
been  entirely  constructive  from  every  stand- 
point, and  that  the  data  generated  under 
CRC  'APRAC  ansplces  have  been  free  from 
bias.  Neverthelea^,  not  only  the  fact  of  ob- 
jectivity but  also  the  appearance  of  objectiv- 
ity must  be  considered  when  It  comes  to 
evaluating  continued  BPA  participation  In 
this  activity  The  fact  that  In  the  minds  of 
at  least  some  people  deeply  concerned  with 
environmental  matters  there  now  Is  a  seri- 
ous question  as  to  the  objectivity  and  free- 
dom of  Was  of  CRC  APRAC  research  proj- 
ects makes  It  necessary  to  ass\iage  those 
doubts. 

Therefore,  o\ir  continuing  participation  In 
APRAC  Itself  and  In  all  but  three  of  the 
Jointly  funded  projects  under  APRAC  will 
be  discontinued,  on  an  orderly  basis,  on  the 
date  when  each  current  project  reaches  a 
stage  wbere  oontracta  baaed  on  presently 
committed  BPA  funds  are  coniplete,  but  In 
no  case  later  than  Atigxist  Si.  1974 

Tliree  projects  of  particular  relevance  to 
program  priorities  of  EPA's  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development  will.  If  acceptable  to 
CRC'APRAC.  be  taken  over  to  l>e  funded 
and  mana(^ed  solely  by  EPA  until  their  com- 
pletion.   The    enclosures    to    this    letter   set 
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forth  our  views  on  appropriate  groundrules 
for  this  systematic  dlslnvolvement. 

I  must  add  that  this  In  no  way  suggests 
an  Agency  position  precluding  participation 
of  KPA  te^nlcal  staff  on  Committee*  and 
other  cooperative  Industry/governmei.t  ac- 
tivities to  the  extent  that  these  are  com- 
parable with  the  interest  and  objectlvee  of 
EPA. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  informal  cooperation 
will  continue  between  APRAC  and  members 
of  the  BPA  technical  staff,  and  that  the  In- 
formation deriving  from  both  CRC'APRAC 
and  EPA  research  In  related  areas  be  shared 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  through  periodic 
meetings  for  exchange  of  information  as  well 
as  through  exctisoige  of  reports  covering 
such  Investigations, 

Sincerely  yours. 

RtTssFLL  B.  Train, 

Administrator. 

Enclosurb  1 

general  ground  bctles  foe  conclltdrnc 
epa./apb&c  responsibilmxs 

(1)  EPA  Will  not  participate  In  the  man- 
agement or  funding  of  any  new  projects  Ini- 
tiated by  CRC-APRAC. 

(3)  EPA  proposes  to  assume  sole  responsi- 
bility for  completing  projects  CAPA-8, 
CAPA-ft.  and  CAPA-ll,  with  copies  of  all 
contract  reports  to  be  forwarded  to  CRC- 
APRAC.  (See  Bncloeure  3) 

(3)  EPA  will  end  Its  participation  in  eOl 
other  CAPE,  CAPM,  and  CAPA  projects  at 
the  time  of  approval  of  the  last  contract 
report  which  covers  work  cxirrently  funded  by 
EPA.  In  all  of  these  projects,  BPA  participa- 
tion wUl  terminate  by  no  later  than  Au- 
gusts!, 1974. 

Kncijobvux.  a 

CtTBBCNT  aniAC   PBOJECTS  VOB  WUICH  EPA  PRO- 
POSXS  TO  AS8UMX  rUIX  a£SI>ONSIBILrrT 

Project 

CAPA  -S.  Determination  of  Formation  Me- 
chanics and  Composition  of  Photochemical 
Aerosols  (Physical  Study). 

CAPA-fl,  Chemistry  of  Nitrogen  Compounds 
in  Air. 

CAPM-11.  Effects  of  Low  Levels  of  Oxi- 
dants Upon  Humans. 

Recommendation 

Increase  EPA  funding  to  86  K  for  FY  1074 — 
assume  complete  responsibility  for  project 
direction. 

As  atK>ve,  but  EPA  funding  increasing  to 
»3  K. 

As  above,  but  EPA  funding  Increased  to 
106  K. 

U.S.  Environmental  Pbotection  Agsnct 
pinu>oss 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandiun  la  to 
summarize  some  information  on  Industry 
programs  and  attitudes  as  they  relate  to 
EPA's  and  California's  program  to  control 
emissions  from  heavy  duty  engines. 

BACKCBOtHTD 

The  1974  federal  standards  for  the  control 
of  gaseous  emissions  from  heavy  duty  engines 
wUl  require  no  reductions  for  diesels  and  as 
a  practical  matter  will  have  little  effect  on 
reducing  emissions  from  gasoline  engines 
over  pre-coutroUed  levels. 

EPA  has  programmed  a  long-term  pro- 
gram In  conjunction  with  CRC  APRAC  to 
develop  data  which  wUl  be  used  to  develop  a 
new  test  procedure.  It  Is  anticipated  that  ttUs 
test  procedure  would  be  used  to  set  more 
stringent  standards  sometime  around  1979 
to  1980. 

There  Is  currently  a  reassessment  of  the 
heavy  duty  situation  going  on  within  MSAPC 
to  determine  If  additional  action  should  be 
taken  based  on  present  type  test  proce- 
dures In  advance  of  the  standards  anticipated 
in  1979  1980. 


California  has  adopted  standards  for  heavy 
duty  engines  In  1975  which  represent  a  38% 
reduction  for  CO  and  a  70%  reduction  for  HC 
and  NOx  over  levels  promulgated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  effect  in  1974. 

DISCUSSION 

In  Informal  conversations  with  employees 
from  Cummins  Engine  and  Detroit  Diesel 
(O.M.)  It  was  indicated  that  both  companies 
would  be  able  to  produce  dlesel  engines  that 
meet  the  California  standard  In  1975.  (Cum- 
mins and  Detroit  Diesel  sell  between  80%  to 
90%  of  the  dlesel  engines  used  In  over-the- 
road  applications).  It  was  indicated  that 
dlesel  engines  buUt  to  meet  the  California 
standard  will  result  In  an  Increase  in  the 
initial  cost  of  those  engines  (probably  a 
larger  percentage  Increase  In  initial  costs 
than  wUl  be  required  of  the  gasoline  engine) . 
It  was  speclflcally  stated  by  Cummins,  how- 
ever, that  their  new  low  emission  engines 
will  result  In  substantial  improvements  in 
fuel  economy.  Control  techniques  for  diesels 
to  meet  the  California  levels  could  include 
new  Injectors,  turbocbarglng,  modification  oX 
aftercooUng,  raising  the  compression  ratio, 
retarding  timing,  variable  timing,  combus- 
tion chamber  changes,  and  larger  camshafts. 

In  Informal  contacts  with  selected  heavy 
duty  gasoline  manufacturers  (General  Mo- 
tors and  International  Harvester)  It  was  in- 
dicated that  It  Is  feasible  to  produce  engines 
that  meet  the  California  leve&  in  1975. 
Engines  built  to  meet  the  California  stand- 
ards will  result  In  higher  Initial  costs  but 
probably  not  as  large  percentage -wise  as 
those  that  are  expected  for  dlesel  engines.  It 
is  anticipated,  however,  that  there  will  be  a 
fuel  penalty  associated  with  heavy  duty  gaso- 
line engine  emission  control.  Control  tech- 
niques for  gasoline  engines  could  include 
EGR,  air  pumps  and  carburetor  modifica- 
tions. Some  manufacturers  ha\-e  catalyst 
backup  programs  with  an  eye  to  substituting 
catalyst  control  for  EOR  to  avoid  adversely 
affecting  fuel  economy. 

Cummins  Indicated  that  they  anticipated 
a  larger  Increase  percentagewise  In  the  price 
of  dlesel  fuel  versus  the  price  of  gasoline. 

In  a  very  candid  discussion  on  June  8.  1973 
at  the  Ann  Arbor  lab  between  representatives 
of  Cummins  Engine  and  EPA  teciinlcal  stall 
members,  several  points  were  made  by  the 
Cummins  people  which  provide  some  per- 
spective on  the  Industry  and  the  California 
and  Federal  programs  to  control  heavy  duty 
emissions.  Although  the  Cummins  repre- 
sentative would  probably  not  want  to  be 
quoted,  he  Indicated  that  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  CRC-APRAC  (Cape  21)  program  to 
develop  new  test  procedures  for  heavy  duty 
engines/vehicles  was  the  most  "eflectlve  coup 
that  the  indiistry  has  pulled  off  on  EPA"  as 
It  commits  EPA  to  a  long  and  complicated 
project  which  is  bound  to  result  In  addi- 
tional delays  which  coixld  postpone  Institut- 
ing controls  for  heavy  duty  engines  for  many 
years.  This  could  be  a  very  sensitive  point 
for  EIPA  In  the  light  of  recent  criticisms  that 
have  been  ral.sed  about  the  EPA/industry 
joint  CRC  .^PRAC  projects. 

The  Cummins  people  Indicated  that  their 
primary  purpose  In  requesting  the  meeting 
with  EIPA  was  to  learn  if  requirements  simi- 
lar to  these  In  California  were  being  con- 
sidered for  adoption  nationwide.  The  emis- 
sions people  from  Cummins  Indicated  that 
the  amount  of  effort  devoted  to  emLssion 
control  within  their  company  was  lu  tiie 
process  of  being  cut  back  due  to  speculation 
that  EPA  has  no  Intention  of  Instituting  na- 
tionwide standards  similar  to  California  and 
that  any  additional  controls  would  not  be 
Instituted  by  EPA  untU  after  the  CRC/ 
APRAC  work  was  completed.  The  Cummins 
people  Indicated  that  the  big  rumor  lu  tike 
Industry  was  that  Detroit  Diesel  had  "thrown 
In  the  towel"  on  eml^>slons  work  and  did  not 
anticipate  nationwide  standards. 

The  situation  Is  complicated  by  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  California  staudaxds  will 


be  enforced.  The  California  requirement  for 
heavy  duty  applies  to  engines  and  or  vehi- 
cles "first  sold  and  registered  li:.  OalUornia". 
As  with  tlie  lii75  interim  staudards  In  'iJie 
light  duty  situation,  this  co\;.d  provide  u:. 
Incentive  to  Import  vehules  ai.  i  enpines  into 
the  state  tiiat  uerr  initially  -old  eli.ewhere 
A  chprk  w.th  California  on  this  enforcement 
problem  indicated  that  In  tlie  heavy  duty 
situation  they  would  probably  attempt  to  pet 
additional  authority  to  prevent  Importation 
and  If  this  failed  It  Is  conceivable  that  the 
requirement  could  be  postponed  with  a 
request  that  It  be  made  nationwide.  The  local 
California  HD  engine  dealers  would,  of 
course,  stand  to  lose  If  engines  were  Imported 
from  out  of  state  and  can  be  exptecied  to 
raise  a  protest. 

CONCLUSION 

That  the  MSAPC  effort  to  develop  recom- 
mendations on  what  action  EPA  should  take 
with  respect  to  hpary  duty  be  given  a  much 
hlgfier  prioritp  Conylderable  confusion  pres- 
ently exists  in  t!ie  industry  »  iilch  is  result- 
ing in  a  .s.oipdotrw  m  work  rtlated  to  emis- 
sion control.  Definitive  puidac  e  and  or  rules 
need  to  be  pro\  ided  by  EPA  i..  tlie  iT.dU6i.ry 
as  soon  a£  possible. 

Ford  Motor  Co., 
DeaTborn,  Mich.,  July  27,  1973. 

Mr.  L    O.  Stork, 

Deputy  ASifuUtnt.  Administrator,  ilobiU 
Soui-re  Polliition  Control.  Enrironmental 
Protection  Agencv    Wa^h.rtgton,  DC. 

Dear  Mb  Stobk  In  the  EPA  Hearing  on 
Remai.d  In  respect  to  1B75  model  emission 
standards  the  AdminLstxatar  aske^  us  specifi- 
cally abtjut  our  ex^jerience  in  respect  to 
catsayst  usage  on  light  trucicf  We  s'uited  vte 
tLid  esseuliiiiiy  no  exper.euce  .\;ih  caUilysis 
on  trucks  in  cu.<;tortier  usa,:e  a:.d  i^rged  that 
standards  be  adopted  which  v,  ould  not  re- 
quire thp«e  control  t.-stems  on  that  type  of 
\ehlcle.  Tlie  public  record  indicates  aimllar 
testimony  was  received  from  cher  automo- 
tive manufacturers.  There  was  evidence  that 
oriving  pa;iem.s  of  trucks  m  ihe  handf  of  the 
coitomer  was  different  than  po.:>6enger  cars. 
Ba-sed  on  the  record  we  anticipated  '-hat  EIPA 
would  adopt  light  truck  standards  that 
w^ould  not   require  catalysts. 

Recently  we  have  heard  co.isider&hle  pub- 
lic peculation  that  the  propoed  light  duty 
truck  Etandardi  i~  r  1375  wu.  bo  2.0  gpm  HC. 
20  gpm  CO  and  r!  l  epra  NOx  On  that  ba-sis 
we  would  phin  that  between  8  3  to  25  !  ';  of 
o\ir  truck.^  m;^y  require  cataiv-^ts  OenerallT 
.''peakinp  the?*-  «i->uld  be  o.i  six  cylinder  en- 
gines or  small  eii:ht  cylinder  engines. 

We  do  not  jti  iLuow  the  dispostii^  n  of 
CaJiIornias  waiver  request  fL>r  1975  light 
trucks.  Accordingly,  potential  additional 
catalyst  usage  In  that  state  is  not  included 
in  the  above  projection. 

For  1976  we  are  currently  forced  to  as- 
sume the  use  of  catalysts  on  all  California 
heavy  truck  engines  in  order  to  meet  the 
standards  for  which  California  received  a 
waiver  several  years  ago,  Thert  are  obvious 
problems  in  respect  to  filler  netiis  on  heavy 
duty  trucks  in  California  and  the  tet-t  fuels 
to  be  ulUiFed  Jor  cerlihcdi-ion  o'  1975  truck 
engines.  We  have  n^.eiiTioned  some  ol  theije 
f>v>tenual  diflicuUies  to  the  Exf-culive  Officer 
oit    the   Cal.lofuia   Air   Resource     Board. 

To  .3um  up  the  prob.L-in  we  s».int  to  point 
out  thai  we  nave  hud  praciK-a.,y  no  expet-i- 
eiioe  w,Ui  :auiij'st  usaiTe  on  l.""'.!;  ks.  Wh/it  ex- 
per.euce  we  nave  had  has  t)e«n  extremely 
i;egative  We  do  no;  beheve  lUm  ii  i.«  lech- 
noli>gn.aiiy  le.»i>iL)ie  to  utiiuse  catiuvsl  c^jH- 
troi  SNileiu.-;  on  it'73  iiuxlei  ujnn^  ana  yet  we 
are  laced  wiln  po'.ent.Ai  reqj  .emen'.-  Jur  a 
iiati  jnal  standard  Uiat  c^>uid  reoai;  m  a  con- 
siderable poriioii  iJi  our  lighl  trucks  ui>jug 
them  We  also  know  that  California  has  a 
pending  waiver  which  would  require 
catalysts  on  light  trucks  in  1975  ai.d  au 
existing  waiver  which  would  require  c«ialy:>t3 
Oil  heavy  truck  engines  in  1975. 
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To  our  mtnd  this  dlverston  of  effort  will 
Mciously  j«op»r(lic«  our  attempt*  to  meet 
the  strlngeDt  1876  padseo^er  ear  ataiularils 
La  CaiiXornU  and  In  the  40  (tales. 

We  would,  tberefore.  urge  reoo as Ule ration 
of  proposed  llgbt  duty  truck  standards: 
denlai  of  tUe  pending  Callforula  waiver  re- 
quest; and  reconsideration  of  the  1976  heavy 
duty  gaooliue  truck  engine  waiver  for  Call- 
lurnia. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.   A.   JSIfSEN. 


WATEK   POLLUTION   PERMIT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  another 
question  raised  at  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings of  Mr  Train  dealt  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  manpower  in  the  Enviommen- 
taJ  Protection  Agency  to  process  the  per- 
mits for  all  dischargers  subject  to  the 
National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimina- 
tion System.  In  response  to  those  ques- 
tions, I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Administrator  Train  discussing  the  ade- 
quacy of  staffing  the  permit  program  at 
EPA. 

The  Administrator's  response  on  this 
Issue  indicates  there  will  be  a  clear  need 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  to  monitor  continually  EPA's 
activities  and  its  relationship  with  State 
awencies  in  granting  permits,  Mr.  Train's 
optimism  about  the  adequacy  of  EPA 
manpower  to  handle  this  job  Is  based  In 
part  on  an  assumption  that  a  number  of 
sources  may  be  allowed  to  be  Ignored  In 
the  peiinlt  granting  process.  This  is  a 
very  questionable  assumption.  Moreover, 
the  lack  of  adequate  numbers  of  State 
personnel  to  administer  this  permit  pro- 
gram Is  acknowledged  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, though  his  letter  indicates  an  ex- 
pectation regarding  State  assumption  of 
the  program: 

We  expect  about  twenty  (States)  to  have 
the  authority  by  the  end  of  this  Oscai  jtAT. 

Obviously,  continual  surveillance  of 
the  problems  associated  with  the  permit 
program  will  be  needed.  I  believe  that 
the  public  record  ought  to  contain  Ad- 
ministrator Train  s  letter  on  this  subject, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 
VB.  EirvntoNiuDrrAi.  Pbotsctiom  Acxmct, 

Waahinyton.  D  C.  November  26,  1973. 
Hon.  Bdmttnd  S.  Uusxik, 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahingtnn    DC 

DEAii  .-^x.vtros  MusKnc:  During  my  con- 
Cmutiou  hearings,  you  asked  me  how  many 
people  It  would  take  to  process,  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974,  permits  (or  all  dischargers  sub- 
)e  t  to  the  National  Pollutant  Discharge 
Sllmlnatlon  System.  (After  this  date,  dis- 
chargers whose  permit  applications  have  not 
been  administratively  completed  loee  Un- 
munity  from  cltisen  suit.)  At  the  time.  It 
ieemed  that  a  rather  simple  arithmetic  cal- 
culation could  determine  this  number,  but 
I  am  now  convinced  that  it  is  not  quite  that 
simple.  I  did  believe,  as  you  appeared  to 
believe,  that  additional  people  would  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  this  goal,  however.  I  no  longer 
)iav«  that  vtew 

We  have  Just  completed  an  intensive  In- 
ternal analysis  of  the  Permit  Program,  look- 
ing at  the  more  successful  aspects  as  well  as 
those  that  appeeir  to  be  causing  delays.  The 


conclusion  reached  Is  that,  although  it  Is 
BtUl  too  early  to  be  as  precise  as  you  and  we 
would  like,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  tias  the  present  capability  essentially 
to  reach  the  goial  that  Congress  has  estab- 
lished for  December  1074.  I  say  we  can  "es- 
sentially" meet  this  goal  became  we  feel 
we  will,  by  this  date,  have  been  able  to  Is- 
sue permits  to  all  significant  Industrial  and 
municipal  dischargers — thereby  encompass- 
ing tha  vast  majority  of  all  effluent  dis- 
charged— and  have  permits  either  Issued  to 
or  drafted  for  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
minor  dischargers.  I  also  anti>:ipate  that  we 
will  make  very  substantial  headway  in  the 
area  of  agrlcxiitural  discharges,  particularly 
If  our  present  expectation  of  the  number 
of  sources  requiring  permits  Is  correct.  If 
the  lawsuits  challenging  our  right  to  Identify 
minor  dischargers  not  needing  permits  are 
sustained,  however,  issuance  of  permits  to 
minor  dischargers  could  be  somewhat  more 
delayed. 

We  are  now  seeing  the  "pay-off"  from  the 
experience  gained  by  operating  the  national 
Permit  Program  for  three  years,  and  by 
actually  Issuing  over  1.000  permits,  mainly 
within  the  past  year.  We  feel  that  we  have 
basically  passed  the  most  difficult  stage  of 
the  Program  by  setting  up  the  processlikg 
machinery.  Many  of  the  Initial  problems 
have  been  worked  out;  others  have  been 
Identified  and  solutions  are  forthcoming. 

The  Regions  are  gaining  momentum  and 
are  heavily  concentrating  on  the  major  In- 
dustrial dischargers.  The  avallabUlty  of  the 
Effluent  Ouidellnes  and  load  allocation  data 
for  the  water  quality  limited  streams  will 
significantly  expedite  processing.  Precedents 
set  by  the  adjudicatory  hearings  now  under- 
way should  also  remove  many  of  the  poten- 
tial futiue  hurdles  to  succeaful  permitting 
of  dischargers. 

WhUe  only  five  States  have  been  granted 
the  authority  to  Issue  NPDES  permits,  we 
expect  about  20  to  have  the  authority  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  In  many  other  States, 
agreements  have  been  worked  out  between 
the  State  and  the  Regional  Office  on  Joint 
preptuation  and  Issuance  of  NPDES  permits. 
This  has  been  encouraged,  particularly  In 
those  States  which,  for  one  reason  or  anoth- 
er, are  unable  to  receive  authority  to  carry 
out  the  Program.  Involving  the  States  as 
much  as  possible  before  they  receive  permit 
authority  puts  maximum  staff  resources  be- 
hind the  Program,  minimizes  duplication, 
and  acquaints  the  States  with  the  Program's 
procedures  and  requirements,  which  are  of- 
ten different   from   their  own. 

WhUe  It  might  be  assumed  that  once  the 
Program  is  turned  over  to  the  States  the 
^»deral  staffing  level  would  be  reduced,  we 
do  not  foresee  this  happening  right  away. 
Even  after  the  States  receive  the  authority. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  continue  working  to- 
gether on  permit  Issuance  in  order  to  proc- 
ess the  applications  of  the  slgnifloant  dis- 
chargers by  December  31,  1974.  I  say  this 
because  present  staffing  shortages  in  most 
States  will  be  a  hindrance  to  efficient  proc- 
essing. Even  In  the  States  that  do  assume 
the  major  role.  EPA  staff  can  still  be  used 
to  draft  permits  in  selected  areas,  although 
the  States  wUI  actually  issue  the  permits. 

In  summary,  my  previous  opinion  was 
based  on  the  theoretical  assiunptlon  that 
more  EPA  staff  could  get  the  job  done  some- 
what (aster,  but  I  do  not  now  believe  this  is 
the  case.  There  are  831  positions  officially 
assigned  to  the  Permit  Program,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  positions  In  other  elements 
of  the  Agency  which  are  also  supporting  the 
Issuance  of  permits.  We  may  already  be  close 
to  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  as  far 
as  the  number  of  people  processing  permits 
relates  to  actual  permit  output.  The  prob- 
lems of  startup  were  such  that  additional 
staff  at  the  onset  would  not  have  speeded  up 
the  process  or  brought  us  any  closer  to  the 
goal  we  all  seek. 

We  are  now  gaining  the  understanding  and 


cooperation  of  most  States,  and  we  feel  Uiat 
their  participation  will  do  more  toward  meet- 
ing the  goal  than  will  adding  (and  having 
to  train)  Federal  staff.  We  also  believe  that 
increasing  the  Federal  staffing  at  this  Ume 
could  cause  i>ome  States  to  decide  to  stop 
their  participatloti  aud  cooperation  entire- 
ly This  Is  not  de&lrable. 

I  sense  that  the  Permit  Program,  with  all 
Its  complicating  factors,  is  an  activity  that 
Is  pulling  the  States  and  EPA  Into  a  closer 
partnership,  one  that  utUlzeo  aU  available 
manpower  in  the  most  productive  way.  That 
18,  In  my  opinion,  a  healthy  relationship. 
aincerely  youra, 

Ruasku.  B.  TKAiif. 


DINNER  CHA11:M\.V  TERRY  KAST- 
OFF  ANNO t  ■  N  (  [  .s  N  .  V AL  LEAGUE, 
HONORS   MiJi    i  IN!'  !i   JANIS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 15  one  of  our  Nation's  finest 
charitable  organizations,  the  Loyal 
League  Philanthropies,  Inc.,  will  hold  Its 
annual  dinner  dance  at  the  Waldorf  As- 
toria In  New  York  City.  This  50-year- 
old  event  Is  held  to  raise  funds  to  sup- 
port the  many  worthwhile  philanthropic 
causes  to  which  the  league  and  Its  dis- 
tinguished membership  has  turned  Its 
attention  year  after  year.  This  year  the 
dinner  will  salute  New  York  City  as  the 
fashion  capital  of  the  world,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  many  presidents  of  major 
New  York  retail  and  wholesale  fashion 
organizations  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  growth  of  their  good  works. 

Guest  of  honor  this  year  will  be  Mor- 
timer L.  Janis.  president  of  Franklin 
Simon.  A  native  New  Yorker.  Mr.  Janis 
is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  New  York  Retail 
Merchants  Association  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  has  also  been  active  on 
behalf  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
the  Jewish  Hospital  of  Denver,  and  other 
charitable  activities. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  with  all  of  the 
friends  and  members  of  Loyal  League 
of  Cities  In  honoring  Mr.  Mortimer  Janis 
for  his  achievements  as  a  businessman 
and  philanthropist. 

Mr.  President,  the  cochalrman  of  the 
Loyal  League  diimer  has  Issued  a  state- 
ment outlining  the  many  charitable  ac- 
tivities of  this  organization  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Loyal  Leagux 

Each  year  in  December  the  Loyal  League 
Philanthropies,  Inc.,  holds  Its  Annual  Dinner 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  This  Is  the  only  fund 
raLsing  activity  of  this  organization.  The 
dinner  Is  held  In  honor  of  a  well  known 
phUanthroplst.  especially  one  who  Is  In- 
terested In  and  has  contributed  time,  effort 
and  money  to  help  In  some  measure  to  Im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  underprivileged. 

What  do  we  do  with  the  proceeds  of  this 
Affair — the  only  expenses  of  which  are  the 
cost  of  the  dinner  and  the  Incidental  ex- 
penses related  thereto?  We  have  no  paid 
solicitors.  This  year  we  have  made,  among 
others,  the  following  donations  for  scholar- 
ships to  young  men  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  unable  to  go  to  college. 

Among  the  colleges  to  whom  this  money 
W81S  donated  were : 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Haifa.  City  College  of  Upw  Tork. 
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Columbia    University,    and    Columbia    Law 

School. 

Yeahlva  University.  New  York  University. 
The  Johns  HopkliM  School  of  Medicine,  New 
York  Medical  College,  and  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Brandels  University,  Vale  Law  School,  Yale 
Medical  School,  and  Pordham  University. 

Rutgers  University.  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Harvard  University  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration. 

We  also  donate  ten  scholarships  to  young 
men  on  the  high  school  level  to  Bronx  High 
School  of  Science  and  Mldwood  High  School 
of  Brooklyn,  to  the  Green  Chimneys  School 
and  the  Stephen  Gaynor  School. 

We  have  sup|x>rted  and  contributed  to  The 
Optometric  Center  of  New  York.  Anti-Def- 
amation League  of  the  B'nal  Brlth,  Pearl 
Soooloff  League  for  Retarded  Children  and 
the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

We  helped  to  buUd  and  continue  to  sup- 
port Camp  Loyaltown  In  Hunter,  New  Yc»k, 
which  affords  608  poor  children  of  the  metro- 
politan area  the  privilege  of  spending  9  weeks 
In  the  country  In  groups  of  200  every  3  weeks. 
The  Ed  Sullivan  Recreational  Building,  the 
Lou  Pttofsky  Llbrarv.  the  Rosalie  Fox  Arts 
and  Crafts  Wing  the  B<»rnard  Weiss  Athletic 
Field  Compound  are  but  part  of  our  continu- 
ing support  of  this  worthy  project. 

We  are  also  very  happy  about  our  Ruth 
Hurwltz  Memorial  Library  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  Jay  E.  Lenley  Memorial  Li- 
brary Room  at  New  York  University.  Truly 
great  tributes. 

We  have  supported  and  allocated  a  good 
deal  of  money  In  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search, specifically  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Con- 
rad Riley  at  the  Babies  Hospital  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  which  has  resulted  In  the 
control  of  Nephrosis  and  Nephritis.  Also  that 
of  Dr.  Sidney  Cohlan,  formerly  of  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  with  respect  to  Vitamin  A  and  Con- 
genital Abnormalities.  Also  the  splendid 
work  of  Dr.  Harold  W.  Dargeon  of  Memorial 
Center  on  the  effect  of  radiation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  in  children. 

In  former  years,  we  hare  constructed  a 
building  in  the  Dr.  Israel  Goldstein  Youth 
ViUage  in  Israel  for  the  teaching  of  carpentry 
trade. 

Loyal  League  has  also  provided  the  Brook- 
dale  Medical  Center  with  the  most  modern 
scientific  equipment  to  take  care  of  children 
suffering  from  serious  heart  or  lung  ailments, 
gratis.  In  the  Jewel  Weiss  Cardlo-Pulmo- 
nary  Surgical  Suite. 

In  recognition  of  our  many,  many  contri- 
butions to  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  In  New 
York  City,  the  Chas.  H.  SUver  Clinic  has  des- 
ignated one  of  Its  fioors,  which  takes  care  of 
out-pattenta — "The  Loyal  League  Pediatric 
Floor". 

All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  our  gen- 
erous support  and  contribution  and  In  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  trustees  I  express  to 
you  our  thaidcs  and  gratitude. 


RUNAWAY  PRICES— BACKDOOR  RA- 
TIONING 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  even 
while  tlie  Congress  and  tlie  public  de- 
bate the  relative  merits  of  fuel  rationing 
versus  some  form  of  Federal  tax,  the  ad- 
ministration appears  to  have  quietly  sig- 
naled the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  im- 
plement Its  plan  for  rationing  and  con- 
serving fuels  through  higher  consumer 
prices. 

That  Ls  the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw 
from  the  acqnles(  ence  of  the  Council  in 
rep.  altd  fuel  price  increases  that  appear 
to  have  no  justification  other  than  that 
the  market  in  this  period  of  shortage  will 
bear  It, 


In  the  past  6  montlis  alone,  the  price 
of  gasoline  and  motor  oil  has  increased 
by  10.5  percent  and  the  price  of  fuel  oil 
and  coal  by  22.7  percent  Those  figures 
do  not  include  the  latest  round  of  in- 
creases announced  last  weekend  which 
ranged  from  2  to  3.2  cents  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  and  up  to  4.5  cents  per  gallon 
of  heating  oil.  Even  larger  increases  have 
been  noted  in  the  price  of  propane. 

Some  Increase  in  the  price  of  fuel  was 
predictable  in  the  wake  of  the  Arab  oil 
boycott  and  the  general  inci-ease  in  the 
cost  of  imported  crude  oil.  But  I  can  find 
no  basis  whatever  for  the  kind  of  price 
increases  now  being  freely  passed 
through  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to 
the  American  public. 

More  and  more,  the  people  who  have 
to  pay  these  prices  are  asking  how  is  it 
that  the  oil  companies  can  be  so  hard 
up  and  still  manage  to  register  the  great- 
est profits  in  their  history. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  this  year 
when  consumer  prices  for  oil  products  of 
various  kinds  were  iiicreasmg  by  15  and 
20  percent  oil  induct :y  profits  rose  by 
an  average  of  47  pcrccr.i  over  v.hat  they 
were  a  year  ago — 63  percent  in  the  last 
3  months.  That  was  the  industry  average. 
Many  individual  companies  did  much 
better  than  that,  for  example.  Occidental 
Petroleum  profit.s  were  up  by  417  perrent. 
Clark  Oil  by  350  percent.  Amerada  Hess 
88  percent,  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  55  F>er- 
cent. 

The  administration  owes  the  American 
people  an  explanation  of  these  awkward 
and  embarra.ssing  facts  Is  the  oil  m- 
dustry  under  price  controls  or  is  it  not? 
For  starters.  I  believe  it  should  order 
an  immediate  rollback  of  tlie  latest  round 
of  price  Increases  followed  by  a  top  to 
bottom  investigation  of  possible  profit 
gouging  by  the  oil  industry. 

That  is  what  .should  be  done  but, 
frankly.  I  am  not  optimi.=;lic  that  it  will 
be  done.  It  is  appnrent  that  what  is  hap- 
pening to  oil  industry  prices  accords  too 
well  with  the  Marie  Antoinette  economic 
theories  of  some  of  this  administration's 
leading  economic  planners. 

Their  view  which  seems  to  prevail  over 
alternative  approaches  for  the  time  being 
is  that  sharply  increased  consamer  prices 
by  themselves  will  work  to  discourage 
fuel  consumption,  serve  as  a  means  for 
deciding  who  gets  what  of  the  available 
supply  and,  in  the  bargain,  give  the  oil 
companies  a  profit  incentive  for  develop- 
ing new  souices  of  fuel. 

That  Ls  a  very  neat  theoi-y.  but  fatally 
flawed  on  at  least  two  comiLs. 

First,  and  most  obvious,  rationing 
through  higher  prices  would  work  serious 
hardship  on  lower  Income  groups.  If 
ability  to  pay  becomes  the  test  for  deter- 
mining who  can  operate  their  cars  and 
who  can  heat  their  homes,  much  of 
America  will  have  a  long  cold  winter  in- 
deed. 

The  second  problem  with  this  ap- 
proach is  that  it  is  imix)ssible  to  isolate 
the  price  of  fuel  from  all  other  prices  in 
the  economy.  Fuel  is  the  very  lifeblood 
of  that  economy.  An  increase  in  fuel 
costs  broadcasts  itself  throughout  the 
ec<Miomy  and  is  reflected  in  increased 
costs  of  everything  we  buy  from  a  pound 
of  butter  to  aspirin   tablets    Rationmg 


through  highw  prices  thus  boils  down 
to  prescription  of  general  inflation  as  the 
answer  to  oiu-  fuel  shortages. 

Many  of  these  same  problems  are  in- 
herent in  proposals  to  apply  a  stiff  Fed- 
eral tax  on  fuel,  but  that  approach  has 
the  paitial  merit  at  least  of  keeping  Uie 
increased  costs  in  the  Pubhc  Treasuri 
where  the  money  can  be  used  to  finance 
new  energy  research  and  development 
programs. 

There  are  steps  we  can  and  must  take 
now  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  crisis 
in  the  short  nan  and  bring  us  through 
the  worst  part  But  what  has  been  offered 
so  far  by  the  administration  falls  far 
short  of  the  kind  of  energetic  action  and 
leadership  we  ma«t  have. 

In  my  view  we  must  face  the  unpleas- 
ant reality  and  take  the  hardest  steps 
now  by  establishing  a  system  for  ration- 
ing and  allocating  fuels  of  all  kinds  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  and  clearly 
not  without  problems  of  its  own  But  it 
appears  to  be  an  inescapable  decision 
that  will  become  only  harder  for  its  post- 
ponement. 

To  continue  to  stumble  along  with 
halfway  measures  or  to  impose  on  thf 
American  people  a  system  to  kt  higher 
prices  decide  who  pets  fuel  could  p!unge 
this  ccnmtry  Uito  one  of  the  most  seriou.- 
crises  it  has  ever  faced,  one  that  no 
amount  of  belated  leadership  will  do 
much  to  ease. 


THE  DOLE  AMENDMENT  TO  DAY- 
LIGHT SAVING  TIME  BILL 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day I  cosponsored  legislation  that  passed 
the  Senate  which  will  prevent  unreason- 
able discriminators'  fuel  cutoffs  against 
any  user  or  class  of  users  of  refined  pe- 
troleum products.  This  legislation  Ls 
identical  to  the  Goldwater-Rooney  bill 
in  the  Hou.se  I  supported  this  measure 
because  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  ill- 
advised  actions  in  the  name  of  fuel  con- 
servation could  destroy  or  cripple  entire 
segments  of  our  economy. 

The  focus  of  my  concern  at  the  mo- 
ment is  the  proposed  fuel  reductions  for 
general  aviation.  I  feel  that  the  initial 
fuel  reductions  proposed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  general  aviation — an 
average  of  42.5  percent — were  ill  ad- 
vised in  that  it  would  have  dealt  a  severe 
blow  to  civil  aviation,  perhaps  a  death 
blow. 

So.  I  was  pleased  when  the  President 
amiounced  a  modification  of  the  pro- 
posed reductions  so  that  general  avia- 
tion's o\erall  reduction  will  be  only  25 
percent  as  compared  to  the  original  42.5 
percent.  This  may  still  be  loo  much  of  a 
reduction  lor  Statrs  like  New  Mexico 
which  deprnd  so  heavily  on  hplit  aircralt 
for  busmess  and  commerce.  .\s  I  pointed 
out  on  the  Senate  fioor  ye.<;teiday.  New 
Mexico  has  5.500  general  a\iation  type 
airplanes  of  which  at  least  half  are  used 
for  business  purposes.  I  luriher  emplia- 
sized  that  it  is  extremely  important  for 
Federal  agencies  to  take  un:que  circum- 
stances, such  as  this  direct  connection 
belv.L-en  Rtner-al  &\-iatian  and  b'osine.'^  ui 
New  Mexico,  into  account  v.hen  lormu- 
lating  national  policies  for  dealing  with 
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r.<i?!onal  problems  It  Is  a  difficult  thing 
lo  do.  I  toow.  but  it  must  be  done. 

The  legislation  approved  yesterday 
would  require  that  kind  of  consideration 
of  local  conditions  before  a  Federal 
agency  with  all  good  intentions,  unwit- 


opposltion  parties,  his  balanced  view- 
point, seasoned  by  his  practical  diplo- 
matic experience,  sheds  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  this  most  complex  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Dimecker's  essay  be  printed 


tingly  singles  out  a  particular  segment     in  the  Record 
of  the  economy  or  part  of  the  country  to 
t)ear  a  disastrous  burden  In  the  overall 
program  to  conserve  energj*. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  6  years  I  have  daily  urged  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  action  on  the  genocide  and 
other  hiunan  rights  conventions.  The 
Genocide   Convention   has   been   widely 


There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm    JtTOGEJlIENT    PWJMOtrNCH)    AT    KAlLSRtTHB 

CONCXaNtNG     TH*     CoNaTmmoifAi-iTT     OP 
THK  Basic  Tekatt 

(By  Rupert  Dlrnecker) 
I 

Th»  31st  or  July  1973  will  go  down  In 
th»  constitutional  hlatory  of  a«rm*ny  as  a 
landmark. 

The  Judgement  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Court  pronounced  on  that  date  In  the 


supported  by  this  and  previous  admin 

Istrations.  many  of  the  most  prominent     proceedings  regarding  the  conformity  with 

members    of    the    bar,    and    statesmen     the  constitution    (Basic  Law)    initiated  by 


throughout  the  world 

In  March  1971,  hearings  were  com- 
pleted by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
Ci«nocide  Convention.  As  was  the  case 
during  earlier  hearings  in  1950  and  1970, 
ihe    testimony    was   overwhelmingly    in 


the  Bavarian  Administration  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Basic  Treaty  confirms 
the  continuity  of  the  constitutional  reality 
as  the  legislator  of  the  Basic  Law  had  visual- 
ized It,  and  as  It  bad  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  Joint  political  actions  with  respect  to 
Oennany  of  all  democratic  parties  In  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  from  1949  to 


support  Of  the  Genocide  Convention.  In  i9«9.  "  wen  "  'or  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
March    1973.    the   Genocide   Convention  '^^nhe^^rnr  howTver.  the  Feden.. 
VAS  once  again  favorably  reported  to  the  constitutional    Court   has   also   availed    it- 
Senate.  The  wealth  of  testimony  in  sup-  ^H  '"he  cjp<^^ty^a^  by  ^e  pro-     changed   by  a  Treaty    ThU.  "either  create<l 
port  of  this  Convention  attests  to  the  in-  c««<lln«   initiated    by    BavarU^-almo«t    two     substantive  consUtutlonal  law  nor  could  It 


of  the  Jurlsdtetlon  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Constitutlona]  Court,  they  are  part  of  the 
reasons  supporting  the  decision." 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  the  Basic 
Treaty  cannot  be  understood  by  Itself,  but 
rather  only  in  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Judgement  rendered  at  Karlsruhe.  Every  Ger- 
man constitutional  body  must  sidvocate  this 
mterpretatlon  not  only  taternally,  but  also 
externally.  No  other  power,  and  especially 
not  the  Immediate  partner  to  the  Treaty, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  can  ob- 
ject to  this  Interpretation  on  the  grounds 
that  It  Is  contrary  to  the  Treaty.  For  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  has  ratified 
this  Treaty  while  being  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  our  side  wUl  only  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  Treaty  on  the  basis  of  an  interpre- 
tation consistent  with  the  Basic  Law  which 
will  be  established  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Court  and  will  be  binding,  (cf.  Pages 
46/47  of  the  opinion  given  In  the  Judge- 
ment) 

II.  2.  As  far  as  the  manner  Is  concerned  in 
which  this  legally  binding  interpretation  Is 
to  be  achieved,  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Court  has  stated  clearly  : 

The  proceedings  regarding  the  constitu- 
tionality shall  be  governed  by  the  Basic  Law 
the  binding  Interpretation  of  which  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Court; 

A  tense  relationship  between  political 
reality  and  constitutional  principles  can- 
not be  eliminated  by  believing  that  the  con- 
stitutional    regulations     in     force     can     bo 


te^  interest  in   the   treaty   and  wide-     S^T after  t^  d/rective  judgements  on     ^^^^^'^^  "^«  P^<^  °^  interpreting  the 
spread  support  for  human  rights.  Indeed,     the    constitutional    situation    of    Germany 


resistance  to  ratification  of  this  treaty 
■eems  to  have  abated  in  the  quarter  cen- 
tury since  the  treaty  was  first  proposed. 
I  believe  that  this  lessening  of  resist- 
ance can  be  attributed  to  the  broader  and 
deeper  understanding  of  the  convention's 


(Saar  Judgement;  Judgement  prohibiting  the 
Ootnmunlsty  Party  of  Germany  In  1956/86) 
at  a  turning-point  in  German  history — to  re- 
define the  legal  bases  for  the  existence  of  a 
German  nation,  and  to  incorporate  the  de- 
velopments   which    have    occurred     In    the 


B<tslc  Law; 

Rather,  the  opposite  would  apply:  a  Treaty 
which  was  Inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional law  In  force,  could  be  brought  Into 
line,  with  respect  to  the  Constitution,  with 
the  Basic  Law  only  by  an  appropriate  con- 
stitutional amendment  (Page  18  of  the  opin- 
ion given  in  the  Judgement). 

By   Issuing   these    principles,   the   Federal 


meantime — to  include  the  recognition,  un- 
p^o^i^ions.  It  IS  most  helpful  Uiat  those     ^^^^^^^^^^X^^.^' ^^^  ^^f^S^.     Co^nltirionllTo^rt^fiatTy're-fu^  thT« 
provisions  which  miUally  raised  so^ma^     S^'.lcra^c'^^I^^^.^raUc^'ve^nmt^t^n     quest  ."^e  Jjy,  i»^^,«„P---i-^rAiLl^.! 

1969  (according  to  Governmental  Declaration 
dated  38  October  1969:  two  nations  in  Ger- 
many which  do  not  constitute  foreign  coun- 
tries for  each  other,  and  the  relationship  of 
which  is  of  a  special  nature )  — Into  this  con- 
stitutional framework. 

In    addition,    the    Court    has    established 


questions  and  doubts  have  now  been  de 
bated  and  explained  by  a  great  many  em 
ment  members  and  scholars  of  the  bar 
officials  of  the  administration  and  repre- 
.^ntatives  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  this  out 


tanding  human  righU  document  in  the     iji^ding  restrictions  and  gtUdeUnes  with  re- 


93d  Congress. 


spect    to   future   political    actions    concern- 
ing Germany. 

n 
In  Its  formal  statements  regarding  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  Treaty  and  the  procedure 
regarding  standards  control,  the  Federal 
Ooustltutlonal  Court  has  reminded  all  bod- 
ies of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
again  of  the  principles  of  constitutional  di- 
vision and  power — to  include,  above  all.  the 


Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the  oral  pro- 
ceedings on  19  June  1973  (MD.  Bahlmann, 
Federal  MUilstry  of  Justice)  to  adapt  tha 
Basic  Law  to  the  Basic  Treaty  and  the  poll- 
tics  supporting  It. 

He  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  he  would 
have  to  urge  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Court  to  adapt  the  Basic  Law  to  the  new  po- 
litical feicts  concerning  the  polltlcaJ  actions 
regarding  Germany  created  as  a  result  of  the 
political  course  followed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  ostensibly  confirmed  by  the  popvi- 
lar  verdict  In  the  Federal  Diet  elections. 

n.  3.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Court  also  reproach«l  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  In  its  formal  statements.  With 
reference  to  the  pressure  regarding  the  time 
schedule  which  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many exerted  nf>on  the  Court  as  a  result  of 
\ta  announcement  that  the  Treaty  would  be 


TlIE    JUDGMENT    PRONOUNCED    AT 

KARLSRUHE     CONCERNING     THE 

CONSTITUTIONALITY       OP       THE 

B-^SIC  TREATY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr  President,  the  re- 
cent decision  by  the  West  German  Su- 
preme Court  concerning  the  basic  treaty     gt^tus  and ' authority  of  the  consUtutlonal  .n,,,,,,,,.-^.^^^  „,„,  ^„  ^.t-, - 

between   East  and   West  Germany   has  jurisdiction— after  certain  trends  had  spread     ''^  '^^\°^,  force— which  was  said  to  be  un 

great  significance  for  the  United  States  within  the  Government  demanding  the  ad«^-     j;^oldable— even  before  the  Judgment  would 

b^^ause  our  policy  of  detente  has  been  tatton  of  the  l*w  to  Pomios    "J«  »«'«  ^*     be  pronounced  which  was  scheduled  for  31 

u^s-i^.Eli^Si^cSSrBS;  rJiScr-^Tp-.-ti'it-rrsi  -i!.'s-fcr.Kv.;Uu„„..... 

tives  of  West  German  cnanceuor  "ranat.  j^                                                                                       decisive  Unportance  that  a  decision 

The  InterpretaUon  of  the  treaty  by    he  i„  ^etaU:                                       ,  ^     ^  .         con^minV  the    prSeedlngs   regarding   the 

.'iupreme    court    as    outlined    by    foreign  n.l.  The  Federal  Constitutional  Court  has     poQatimtionallty  which  is  m  reference  to  a 

policy  specialist  Rupert  Dlrnecker  should  not  simply  declared  the  Basic  Treaty  to  be     .^^^^       ^^^^   ^   rendered   before   it   is   put 

occasion  a  rethinking  of  detente  by  the  consistent  with  the  ^'fJl^^  .»"?.*  ^.^     mu>  force.  All  constitutional   bodies  must 

^K,^«  „,  our  o>,  uouc^,  ^d  u,-  rt;^°rs„'ur?«rr.  vz"z  ^^^  rr..'°^.rsrk^,srr,r 


wai-d  that  end.  I  am  going  to  ask  unani-  ^pj^,^^  g,,^„   ^^  tj,e  judgement-.  This   in-  ^^-on;;"  co^H^^'concTudeV  th'e  'consUtutlonal 

mous  consent  that  the  entire  statement  terpretation  has  normative  effect  (Para.  31.  ^^^^^   ^   g^on   ^  possible.   It   means,   on 

be  placed  in  the  Record.  Subpar.     l     of    the    Federal    Constitutional  ^^  ^^^^  \xMaA.  that  the  remalnUig  constl- 

I    might    add    that    I    am    particularly  Court  Law).  The  Court  expressly  poUits  out.  t^j^jg^al  bodies  mclude  the  responsibility  of 

pleased  to  see  Dr  Dlmeckers  useful  work  ^  addiuon  to  the  t>enor  of  the  Judgement.  ^^   ^^^^^  constitutional  Court   to  carry 

on    this    subject.    He   served   with    great  °^PT.^°L.^"^o^"S^e  opinion  given  in  out  mis  review  m  ^  ^^^^^''^IJ^: 

dlstincUon   in  West  German  Embassies  the  judgement,  and  even  th^  which  do  not  ^"^l^^  '^^^^^J^l^f'^^^n 

in  both  Moscow  and  Washington  and  as  a  e.clisl^y  refer  to  the  contents  of  Uie  Treaty  ^KV"**^*^'  ^^^to  Tf^n   f^m  ^  ng 

foreign  policy  expert  for  the  CDU,  CSU  It-elf,  are  required,  i.e.  within  the  meaning  of   the  Treaty,   and   to  refrain   from  aoi  g 
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anything  which  would  render  It  dlflBcult,  or 
Impossible,  for  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Cotirt  to  exercise  Its  authority  In  a  tlmoly 
and  effective  manner.  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
Intent  of  the  Basic  Law  that  there  should 
be  comprehensive  constitutional  Jurisdic- 
tion that  proceedings  pending  before  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Court  are  disre- 
garded by  the  Executive.  If,  by  the  way  of 
an  exception,  a  situation  occurs,  as  In  this 
case,  where  the  Executive  feels  that  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  Treaty  be  put 
Into  force  before  proceedings  before  the  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Court  have  been  con- 
cluded, those  constitutional  bodies  who  are 
responsible  therefor  will  have  to  answer  for 
the  consequences  which  might  possibly  re 
suit  therefrom."  (Page  17  of  the  opinion 
given  In  the  Judgement.) 

n.  4.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Court  notes.  In  a  binding  manner, 
that  In  case  of  expansion  of  the  Basic  Treaty, 
■'each  of  these  further  legal  measures  must 
not  only  be  In  accordance  with  the  Treaty, 
but  also  In  accordance  with  the  Basic 
Law" — "already  today  It  must  be  made  quite 
clear  that  everything  that  will  occur  with 
reference  to  the  Treaty  as  far  as  any  fur- 
ther legal  measures  are  concerned.  Is  not  al- 
ready legally  valid  solely  because  the  contrac- 
tual basis  (the  Treaty)  cannot  be  objected  to 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint",  (Page 
28  26  of  the  opinion  given  In  the  Judge- 
ment.) 

Thus,  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court 
establishes  constitutional  restrictions  and 
positive  guidelines  as  far  as  tne  future  polit- 
ical actions  concerning  Germany  are  con- 
cerned. This  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
significant  elements  of   the  Judgement. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  taken  at  Its 
words  by  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court. 
By  taking  over  the  interpretation  which  had 
been  presented,  for  Internal  use,  by  thsj 
Federal  Government  before  "parliament" 
and  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court,  and 
by  developing  It  to  be  even  n>ore  favorable 
as  far  as  the  Basic  Law  Is  concerned,  the 
Court  was  able  to  declare  the  Basic  Treaty 
in  this — and  only  this  Interpretation — as  be- 
ing consistent  with  the  Basic  Law.  It  has, 
however,  definitely  laid  down  In  writing  this 
Interpretation  for  the  future  and  h£is  Im- 
posed upon  all  bodies  of  the  Federal  Reptib- 
11c  of  Germany  the  legal  obligation  to 
advocate  It  not  only  Internally,  but  also 
externally.  Thus,  a  legal  stop  has  been  put  to 
the  drawing-back  of  the  Brandt  Govern- 
ment, step  by  step,  from  Its  own  political 
positions  regarding  the  Eastern  countries, 
and  Germany  as  it  was  documented  since 
the  Governmental  statement  on  28  Oct  1969 
on  Erfurt.  Kassel.  the  Moscow  Treaty,  and 
the  negotiations  regarding  the  Basic  Treaty, 
which  stop  Is  stronger  than  the  political 
resolution  of  the  German  Federal  Diet 
regarding  the  "Eastern  Treaties"  which  was 
taken  on  17  May  1972. 

The  Justification  attempts  of  Mr.  Egon 
Bahr  to  make  the  political  truth.  In  each 
case,  dependent  on  the  existing  parliamen- 
tary majority,  have  thus  also  been  obviated. 
It  Is  not  unjustly  that  the  commentary  con- 
tained In  the  "Bonner  Generalanzeiger" 
dated  1  Aug  1973  points  out  that  "in  some 
places,  the  Judgement  reads  like  an  official 
regulation  directed   to  Mr.   Bahr's   address." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Judgement 
has  also  quite  openly  exposed  the  ambiguity 
between  the  partners  to  the  Treaty.  By  virtue 
of  the  Judgement,  the  Federal  Government 
has  now  been  legally  compelled,  in  its  dis- 
cussions with  the  Government  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  regarding  the  Inter- 
pretation, handling,  and  expansion  of  the 
Basic  Treaty — and  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world — to  abide  by  the  interpretation  de- 
clared to  be  binding  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tutional Court.  It  will  no  longer  have  to  ac- 
cept, without  much  contradiction,  the  inter- 
pretation of   the  Treaty  by  the  other   side 


which  is  diametrically  opposed  as  it  has 
done  as  far  as  the  presentation  by  Foreign 
Minister  Wlnzer  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  on  13  June  1973  (on  the  occasion 
of  the  passage  of  the  Basic  Treaty  In  the 
lower  bouse  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public) was  concerned. 

II.  8.  The  Court  has  unmistakably  con- 
firmed the  precedence  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  dii'ision  of  power  in  a  constitutional 
state  embodied  in  it. 

The  political  actions  of  the  Executive 
must  be  Integrated  Into  the  legal  restrictions 
of  the  Basic  Law,  and  must  be  measured  by 
Its  standards.  This  constitutes  the  function 
of  constitutional  Jurisdiction  which  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  In  a  liberal  constitu- 
tional state. 

Just  how  necessary  It  was  for  the  Federal 
Constitutional  Court  to  clarify  this  point  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  influential  circles 
which,  among  others,  are  articulated  by 
"Vorwaerts,"  are  not  willing  to  submit  to 
this  basic  principle  of  a  democracy  in  a  con- 
stitutional state  even  after  the  Judgement 
pronounced  at  Karlsruhe,  and  thus  display 
an  understanding  for  the  Constitution  which 
alarmingly  reminds  of  the  totalitarian  atti- 
tude of  the  National  Socialists  or  the  "So- 
cialists" of  the  "People's  Democrats." 

On  2  August  1973,  "Vorwaerts"  affords  such 
voices  a  chance  to  speak : 

"By  negatively  assessing  the  Basic  Treaty, 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  would  have 
assumed  a  position  which  would  have  been 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  people  from 
which,  according  to  the  contents  of  the 
Basic  Law,  all  supreme  power — even  that  of 
the  Court  Itself — Is  derived.  A  confronta- 
tion of  this  nature  Is,  It  Is  true,  possible  In 
case  of  a  liberal  Constitution  such  as  the 
Basic  Law  constitutes  because  the  constitu- 
tional Jurisdiction  is  Intended  to  also  create 
a  bulwark  against  the  unrestricted  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  considered  poltlcally  desirable;  for  in- 
evitably the  question  would  have  arisen 
whether  the  people  or  the  Constitution  were 
the  sovereign  In  the  state. 

This  confrontation  would  also  not  have 
been  advantageous  as  far  as  the  Institution 
of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  Itself  Is 
concerned.  An  authority  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  safeguard  the  Constitution 
which,  due  to  Its  right  to  review,  replaces  a 
decision  by  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  must  represent  Itself  the  general 
views  of  a  people  In  order  to  be  recognized. 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  rejection  of 
the  Basic  Treaty  which  had  Just  been  Indi- 
rectly approved  by  the  people,  would  have 
Impaired  this  recognition." 

("Vorwaerts"  dated  2  August  1973,  Article 
by  Peter  Elchenborn,  "How  to  wake  up  sleep- 
ing dogs"). 

m 

III.  1.  In  Its  substantive  statements  regard- 
ing the  Interpretation  of  the  Basic  Law  as  a 
standard  for  the  Basic  Treaty,  the  Court  has 
Illustrated  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Basic  Law  applicable  to  the  Interpretation, 
handling,  and  expansion  of  the  Basic  Treaty, 
and  has  thus  established  restrictions  and 
guidelines  for  future  political  actions  regard- 
ing Germany. 

The  Court  has — true  to  the  precept  of  Its 
continuous  administration  of  Justice  "that, 
among  several  possible  Interpretations,  that 
specific  interpretation  must  be  selected  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Treaty  would  be  valid 
as  far  as  the  Basic  Law  Is  concerned  '  (Page 
16  of  the  opinion  given  In  the  Judgment)  — 
declared  an  interpretation  of  the  Basic  Treaty 
to  be  binding  which  largely  eliminates  its 
ambiguity — and  thus  one  of  its  most  decisive 
defects. 

Thus,  the  Court  has  prevented  the  danger 
rightfully  feared  by  the  opposition  that, 
through  the  Ba.s!c  Treaty  the  Basic  Law  and 
the  consUtutlonal  resporiBlbiUty  embodied  In 


It  are  excavated  for  the  purpo6e  of  "the  ac- 
complishment of  the  unity  and  liberty  of 
Germany  with  free  self-determination". 

The  most  Important  objective  of  the  Bavar- 
ian legal  action  has  been  achieved  with  this 
binding  Interpretation  of  the  Basic  Treaty 
which  Is  In  conformance  with  the  Basic  Law. 

The  Judgment  may  constitute  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Internal  pacification  In  our  nation 
if  It  Is  recognized  by  all  political  powers 
bound  to  the  liberal  democracy  as  a  Joint 
basis  for  political  actions  concerning  Ger- 
many brought  Into  line  with  the  Basic  Law. 

The  Christian-Democratic  Unlon/Chrls- 
tlan-Soclal  Union  has  immediately — not  only 
from  respect  for  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Court,  but  also  from  Inner  conviction — 
adopted  the  Interpretation  of  the  Court.  It 
was  able  to  do  that  since  this  interpretation 
of  the  Basic  Law  as  well  as  the  Basic  Treaty 
Is  by  far  closer  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
CDU/CSU  of  an  Internal  German  Treaty  than 
the  ambiguous  and  contradictory  Interpreta- 
tions which  could  be  heard  from  the  camp  of 
the  coalition. 

The  Judgment  pronounced  in  Karlsruhe  be- 
comes a  touchstone  where  the  minds  will 
separate. 

On  9  August  1973,  Radio  Moscow  has  struck 
the  key-note  for  the  discussions  to  come  In 
the  first  substantive  comment  from  the  Com- 
munist side : 

Total  rejection  of  the  Judgement,  especially 
of  Its  supporting  observations  regarding  the 
Identity  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
with  the  German  "Reich"  which  continues  to 
exist,  the  fact  that  Berlin  Is  covered  by  the 
Basic  Law,  the  unity  of  the  nation  as  the 
unity  of  the  all-German  national  people,  the 
special  relationship  between  the  two  nations 
In  Germany,  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  for  Germany  as  a 
whole  and  all  Germans. 

Nobody  in  Germany  will  now  be  able  to 
avoid  the  decision  either  to  advocate  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  Basic  Treaty  given,  In  a 
binding  manner,  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Court,  and  thus  a  future  free  Germany 
according  to  the  model  of  the  liberal  democ- 
racy In  a  constitutional  state,  or  to  submit  to 
the  communist  Interpretation  of  the  Treaty. 
and  perhaps  even  to  "do  the  dirty  work"  for 
a  future  communist  campaign  for  unity. 

In  this  case,  the  dividing  line  will  not  be 
found  between  coalition  and  opposition,  but 
within  the  larger  Government  party  which 
now  will  no  longer  be  able  to  -avoid  an  In- 
ternal elucidation. 

III.  2.  In  the  observations  regarding  the 
legal  status  of  Germany,  the  Court  has  con- 
firmed the  message  of  the  Basic  Law  and  Its 
own  Jurisdiction  up  to  that  date  within  the 
meaning  of  the  theory  of  identity: 

"The  Basic  Law — and  not  only  a  thesis  of 
the  International  law  doctrine,  and  the  politi- 
cal law  doctrine' — proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  German  "Reich  "  has  outlasted 
the  fall  In  1946  and  has  not  gone  down  either 
with  the  capitulation,  or  through  the  exercise 
of  supreme  power  in  Germany  by  foreign  na- 
tions In  the  form  of  the  allied  occupational 
forces,  or  at  a  later  date  .  .  . 

The  German  "Reich"  continues  to  exist. 
It  continues  to  possess  legal  capacity;  how- 
ever. In  the  absence  of  an  organizational 
structure,  It  .  .  .  itself  does  not  have  capacity 
to  act  a.s  an  overall  nation. 

The  idea  of  the  all-German  national  people 
and  of  the  all-German  supreme  povyer  Is  also 
"embodied"  In  the  Basic  Law. 

The  responsibility  for  "Germany  as  a 
whole"  Is — also — borne  by  the  four  powers 

(Page  18  of  the  opinion  given  in  the  Judge- 
ment) 

"With  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  not  only  was  a  new  We>t 
German  nation  founded,  but  a  part  of  Ger- 
many was  reorganized  ' 

"Thus,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Is 
not    the    'legal    successor'    to    the    German 
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•Reich',  but  rather,  as  »  nation,  tt  Is  Identi- 
cal with  the  nation  called  German  Reich' — 
with  reference  bo  the  area  covered,  however. 
it  Is  "partly  identical'  so  that.  Insofar,  the 
Identity  does  not  claim  excluslvenass"  .  .  . 

-It  (the  Federal  Republic)  restrict*  Its 
sovereignty  to  the  'area  covered  by  the  Basic 
Law'  .  .  ..  but  also  fe«l»  reeponslble  for  the 
entire  airea  of  Oermany"  . 

"At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Republic 
consists  of  the  "lands"  as  mentioned  lu  Arti- 
cle No.  23  of  the  Basic  Law.  to  Include 
Berlin.  .  .  ." 

•The  Oerman  Democratic  Republic  Is  a 
part  of  Oermany.  and  In  Its  relationship  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany.  It  cannot 
be  considered  a  foreign  nation'" — (Page  19  of 
the  opinion  given  in  the  Judgement) 

With  this,  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Court  counters  the  Communist  poaltlon 
regarding  the  'fall  of  the  German  llelch^  " 
and  the  "creation  of  two  new  nations"  and 
the  "special  political  entity  of  West  Bw'lln" 
with  ttoe  poeltton  of  the  Basic  Law  regarding 
the  legal  continuity  of  the  Oerman  ••Reich" 
and  the  klentlty  of  th«  Federal  Republic  of 
Oerm^oy  tfaerea  1th. 

The  Law  by  virtue  of  which  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Oermany  has  oome  Into  exist- 
ence In  IMO  ts  also  oonarmed  witlkout  doubt 
with  respect  to  tboee  trends  In  the  federal 
Republic  of  Oermany  which  already  wanted 
to  atael-ve  ttie  tbeory  of  Identity  and  which. 
tn  their  slcfcly  hlatoticaJ  vainglory,  felt  that 
they  had  to  ■■liberate  '  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Oermany  from  its  all-Oerman  respon- 
sibility aiid   the  c>>ntinulty  of  Oerman  hJa- 

WhUe  the  counsel  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  Prof.  Krlele.  repreeentlng  It  tn  the 
proceedings  regarding  the  conatltuttooality 
with  respect  to  th«  Basic  Treaty,  bad  stUl 
agreed.  In  the  oral  proceedings  on  19  Jun« 
1973.  with  the  party  bringing  the  action  on 
the  continued  existence  of  XJam  Oerman 
-Reich",  he  did  object  to  the  theory  of  Iden- 
tity 

b.  Iherefcire,  the  Basic  Law  do«8  not  con- 
t&ia  any  oommitment  to  the  theels  of  Iden- 
tity .  .  .'   (P^o  18  of  the  pleadla^es) 

6.  The  thesis  o*  Identity  brought  forward 
by  the  parties  Initiating  the  proceedings. 
therefore,  does  not  constitute  valkl  con- 
stitutional law  .  .  .  the  use  of  the  thesis  of 
Identity  which  has  occasionally  occurred  Is 
obltier  dicta"  (of  th«  Federal  ConsUtution- 
ai  Court)  .  .  ."  <Paee  3«  of  the  pleadings) 
Numerous  statements  by  politicians  of 
the  Oovarameat  coalition  show  the  same 
teiulencles.  such  as 

Minister  President  Kuebn  (Social-Demo- 
cratic Part;  of  Oermany)  In  acoordaoca 
with  the  minutes  tak«n  In  the  Federal  Up- 
per House  oa  3  February  1073: 

•'A  chapter  of  Oerman  history  after  tba 
w»r  which  was  characterized  by  terms  such 
ai  cialm  to  sole  repreaentatlcn^,  •HaJUtAln 
Ooctrine'  and  theory  of  Identity',  has  been 
concluded". 

Vic*  Pi«Bldeat  of  the  Federal  Diet.  Prof. 
Carlo  Schmld  on  15  January  1070  in  th« 
Federal  Diet: 

•'But  none  of  theca  nations  la  Identical 
with  the  Oerman  •Reich',  nooe  Is,  within 
th«  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  legal  suc- 
cessor to  the  former  Oerman    Relch^  ". 

Federal  Minister  of  the  Sxterlor  Scheel  Ln 
the  German  Federal  Diet  In  answer  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  delegate  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Union.  Dr.  von  BUmarck. 
regarding  the  theory  of  Identity  on  39  April 
1970: 

"The  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany  acted 
on  Its  own  behalf:  he  did  not  want  to  base 
the  intt""*r  of  proceeding  of  the  Federal  Gov  - 
emment  on  a  theory,  but  nteasure  It  by  the 
requirements  In  practice". 

■With  respect  thereto.  Ffderal  Chancellor 
Brandt  pointed  out  to  Dr.  von  Bismarck  in 
private: 

■nuts  was  trtw:  tbs  Federal  Government 
would  give  up  the  theory  of  Identity  " 


m  3  Above  all.  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Court  has  also  conflnned  the  precept  of  re- 
unification laid  down  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Basic  Law  In  lU  full  legal  conUnt.  and  has. 
insofar,  illustrated  the  8«ar  judgement,  and 
the  Judgement  concerning  the  Communist 
Party  of  Germany : 

"The  reunification  is  a  constitutional 
preoepf  .  .  . 

"From  the  precept  of  reunification.  It  fol- 
lows first  of  all :  No  constitutional  body  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  may 
abandon  the  restoration  of  the  national 
unity  as  a  political  objective,  all  constitu- 
tional bodies  are  obliged  to  work  toward  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  in  their  political 
actions — this  Includes  the  demand  to  keep 
the  claim  to  reunification  alive  internally, 
and  to  persistently  advocate  It  externally — 
and  to  avoid  doing  anything  which  wotild 
prevent  the  retmlflcatlon  .  .  .'• 

(Page  31  of  the  opinion  gt'ven  In  the 
Judgement). 

The  Judgement  establishes  an  Inner  rela- 
tionship between  the  precept  of  reunification 
(Sentence  3  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Basic 
Law)  and  the  "preservation  of  the  national 
and  political  unity"  of  the  German  people 
t  Sentence  1  of  the  I>reamhle).  and  It  gives 
a  clear  content  to  the  precept  of  reunifica- 
tion; I.e.  In  view  of  the  open  ambiguity  re- 
garding the  "national  Issue"  in  the  Preamble 
to  the  Basic  Treaty: 

"The  'national  issue'  for  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Oermany  is  more  concretely  the 
precept  of  reunification  of  the  Basic  Law 
which  Is  aimed  at  the  'preservation  of  the 
national  unity  of  the  Oerman  people'  ".  (Page 
31  of  the  opinion  given  in  the  Judgment) 

Thus,  the  Court  again  puts  primary  em- 
phasis on  a  clear -cut  coosututlonal  category, 
the  national  ujiity,  as  against  ail  those 
tendencies  which  speak  of  Gennan  uxUty  only 
In  more  and  more  vague  political  terms  such 
as  "unity  of  the  nation^"  any  more.  Accord- 
ing to  this  judgement,  there  Is  no  switching - 
over  any  more  to  an  indefinite  political  term 
of  a  "German  nation"  or  even  to  the  non- 
poiltlcai  term  of  the  cultural  nation. 
The  Court  expres&ly  emphajiUes: 
"The  clear  legal  position  of  any  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federai  Republic  of  Oermany 
Is: 

"We  have  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  a  OM"many  as  a  whole  with 
a  German  (overall)  political  people  and  an 
(ail-)  German  supreme  power.*  If,  today, 
one  talks  about  the  "German  nation"  wtaicb 
constitutes  one  brackel  tor  Oermaay  as  a 
whole,  then  there  are  no  objections  to  that 
If  this  Is  also  understood  to  mean  a  synonym 
for  tile  *t]erman  poUtlcai  nation".  i.e.  that 
specific  legal  position  Is  adhered  to.  while 
a  different  formula  Is  used  merely  for  politi- 
cal considerations. 

"If,  however,  only  the  concept  of  a  Linguis- 
tic and  cultural  unit  existing  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  was  hiddea  behind  this  new  form- 
ula of  a  ••German  nation^',  then  this  would 
legally  constitute  the  abandonment  of  a  le- 
gal position  which  we  cannot  give  up. 

'"The  latter  would  be  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cept of  reualficatlon  as  an  objective  which 
must  be  aspired  by  the  Federal  Govenunent 
with  ail  permissible  means  ".  (Page  33.  33  of 
the  opinion  given  in  the  Judgment) 

Nunierous  statements  made  by  circles  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment coalition  can  no  longer  be  brought  into 
ttne  with  these  unequivocal  obaervatkjns  by 
the  Federal  OoostltatlaBal  Oortrt  whtcb,  dur- 
ing reesot  years  have  entailed  the  danf^er 
that  the  poIltlcU  t^nnii  and  objectives  eon- 
caratng  Oscasaay  wix.  A  Taalsh  la  the  fog  of 

Thus  for  example: 

PedsnU  CTistwItBr  Brandt  la  the  Ifew 
Tmes  dated  30  AprtJ  I9t8: 


*Aa   prsaopposed   tn    tke 

"embodied "  tn  It. 


Law,    and      iieac 


'The  realization  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
realities  which  were  left  behind  by  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  which  was  started  by  Hltlur 
and  loot  by  Oermany  was — like  the  fulfill- 
ment of  many  a  reqtiirement — a  painful  act 
of  liberation  Before  the  Moscow  and  WarJ;aw 
Treaties,  the  Oerman  contributions  to  the 
Quadripartite  Agreement  on  Berlin  and  the 
Treaty  which  normailEes  our  relations  with 
the  second  German  nation,  an  unjust  reeer- 
vatlon  was  imposed  on  all  our  pxkiUcal  ac- 
tions that  the  Germans  might  try  In  the  end 
after  ail  to  subject  the  tragic  history  of  this 
century  to  highly  questionable  review  pro- 
ceedings We  have  put  an  end  to  this  illu- 
sion. Perhaps,  we  have  thus  liberated  our- 
selves from  the  burden  of  a  "special"  fate 
and  have  finally  become  what  we  want  to  be: 
a  proper  European  nation  the  Inhabitants  of 
which  know  that  the  world  Is  tired  of  being 
confronted,  generation  after  generation,  with 
the  torment  of  a  "German  lasue^^  articulated 
dlflerently  in  eacb  case. 

III.  4.  The  Federal  Ooostltutlonal  Coart 
warns  of  an  InadmlaalMe  abandonment  of  a 
legal  title,  and  of  the  disregard  of  the  posl- 
tloos  of  the  Basic  Law  governed  t  constitu- 
tional law  ss  mentioned  abrrve: 

"The  political  responsibility  therefor  (for 
assessing  the  chances  of  a  political  decision) 
rest  solely  with  the  political  authorities. 

A  restriction  which  must,  however,  be  Il- 
lustrated, defined,  and — if  required — en- 
forced by  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court. 
exists  tn  the  legal  and  constitxi Clonal  nation 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany  In  tliat 
the  Constitution  prohibit.^  that  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Oermany  renounce  a  legal  title 
(a  legal  position)  under  the  Basic  Iaw  by 
means  of  which  it  Is  able  to  work  toward  the 
reellaatloa  of  the  reunlhcatlon  and  self- 
determination,  or  create  a  legal  title  which 
Is  Inconsistent  wltii  Uie  Basic  Law.  or  take 
part  In  the  establiahment  of  such  a  legal  title 
which  can  be  put  In  the  way  of  Its  efforts  to 
achieve  this  objective.  .  . 

One  can  ,  .  .  put  up  with  the  realities  po- 
litically. The  Basle  Law  demands,  however, 
that  Insofar  no  legal  title  laid  down  In  tt 
be  abandoned  which  could,  now  or  later, 
provide  a  reason  for  the  enhaixsecoent  of 
the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reunification. 
Accordingly,  the  same  applies  If  the  case  is 
reversed:  PoUtlcal  actions  may  turn  out  later 
on  to  have  been  "calculated  wrong",  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oermany  might  be  po- 
lltlcaily  reproached  by  others  regarding  lu 
efforts  to  edect  a  reunification:  tttese  facta 
on  which  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court 
does  not  eoaament  with  one  single  word  differ 
significantly  from  the  others  where  the  Fed- 
eral Reput>llc  of  Germany  Is  Instrumeutnl  in 
a  legal  instrument  which  others  wouid  be 
able  to  put  In  Its  way  in  its  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reunldcatloo.  "  <Pa^  21/^33  of  the 
optsloQ  given  In  the  judgment  ) 

The  deprecatory  statements  concerning 
"legal  terms  stuff"  which  Federal  Chancellor 
Brandt  Is  said  to  have  made,  do  not  go  with 
this  observation  of  the  Court, 

Federal  Chancellor  Brandt  In  Oslo  on  10 
December  1071  (Bulletin  of  18  December 
1971 )  : 

"I  said  real  sltuatioo.  One  does  not  realise 
this  If  one  falls  victim  to  self -deception  or 
mistakes  poUtica  for  Jurlsprxidence  •' 

UL  9.  The  Court  warns  particularly  of  ae- 
glecUng  the  constitutional  basis  fur  the  legal 
cotiunited  existence  of  Oeraaany  as  a  wholes 
and  U  e  poliUoal  efforts  to  achieve  a  reunlfi- 
eauon  baaed  thereon,  and  only  to  gear  it 
any  more  '  >  <..^e  r«6p  •nstbUfy  of  the  Pour 
Powers  a«  a  \.a.^i  tu-acl^et  uiuier  international 
law 

"The  lame  (renunciation  of  legal  poeltlooa 
eoa^rai-)-  to  tiie  Basic  Law)  would  apply  if 
Ute  referenrie  tD  tl>e  r<Mp.iu«4bU!ly  of  tlie 
t«i>ur  f>  wtm  f  :■  I'rnuiay  as  a  wh  nr  »'>u;.l 
inenn  Uiat  this  anx.e  wmid  corvt't'.tr  a 
•  last)  l«tr»U  oracKet  for  the  c«.nliiji)f>d  eU»- 
e  ot  OtrmaJiy  im  a  whoie.  It  U  ojiljr  cioo- 
stltutlonal — as  It  Is  also  understood, by  the 
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Federal  Government  Itself — that  It  forms  a 
further  legal  basis  for  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  achieve  a  reunification. 
I.e.  a  basis  •"under  International  law""  besides 
the  one  "•under  constitutional  law^'. 

(Page  23  of  the  opinion  given  In  the  Judge- 
ment) 

While  the  Court  exempts  the  Federal  Re- 
public from  such  a  reproach,  this  seems  to 
have  been  done  more  with  the  intention  to 
commit  the  Federal  Government  to  this  posi- 
tion. 

The  observation  of  the  Court,  however.  Is 
objectively  required  since  some  statements 
at  least  create  the  Impression  as  If  Germany 
only  existed  as  an  "allied  reservation"  any 
more. 

rv. 
In  the  course  of  the  legal  valuation  of  the 
Basic  Treaty  Itself  by  virtue  of  the  political 
standards  of  the  Basic  Law  regarding  Ger- 
many, the  Court  has  established  niraierous 
road  markings  for  the  interpretation,  handl- 
ing, and  expansion  of  the  Basic  Treaty. 

rv.  1.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the 
Basic  Treaty  does  not  constitute  an  agreed 
"modus-vlvendl-treaty".  •'no  action  which 
can  be  corrected  at  will",  but  "a  basis  for 
political  actions  designed  for  long-term  ef- 
fectiveness (without  any  time  limit  and 
any  provision  regarding  termination)",  a 
"historic  throwing  of  switches  on  the  basis 
of  which  It  Is  Intended  that  the  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  the  Oerman  Democratic  Republic  be  re- 
shaped". For  the  "legal  elaboration  on  the 
new  oo-exlstenoe  and  co-operation  of  the  two 
nations"  required  on  the  basis  of  this  Treaty 
(cf.  Article  7  of  the  Treaty),  "constitutional 
restrictions"  for  the  later  "expansion""  of 
the  Treaty  are  laid  down  In  the  Judgement 
already  now.  In  addition,  any  subsequent 
agreement  will — as  it  Is  expressly  pointed 
out  by  the  Court — have  to  be  reviewed  as  to 
whether  It  Is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
Basic  Treaty  (In  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Basic  Treaty  as  contained  In  the  Judgement) 
but  also  In  accordance  with  the  Basic  Law. 
IV.  2  The  Court  attaches  particular  value 
to  the  observation  that  the  treaties  which 
have  been  concluded  In  the  past  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  Basle  Treaty   (Article  9). 

In  this  connection.  It  quotes  Article  7  of 
the  Treaty  on  Germany  of  1952  54  according 
to  which  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany 
and  the  Three  Powers  are.  as  before,  obliged 
to  make  a  Joint  effort  "in  order  to  realize 
their  joint  objective  with  peaceful  means: 
a  reunited  Oermany  which  possesses  a 
liberal -democratic  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany, 
and  which  Is  Integrated  Into  the  European 
community'". 

With  that,  the  Court  subjects  the  Basic 
Treaty  to  the  decision,  on  principle,  of  the 
Oerman  and  Western  political  actions  after 
the  war  toward  a  reunification  of  Oermany 
under  a  liberal   and   European   omen. 

The  judgment  also  puts  the  "document 
regarding  the  German  unity"  Into  this  con- 
text: 

•'This  document  which  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  the  constitutional  sit- 
uation as  described  above,  and  the  contrac- 
tual obligation  under  Article  7  of  the  Treaty 
on  Oermany  undertaken  at  an  earlier  date 
which  was  quoted  above,  only  confirms  that 
which  ensues  from  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  Itself: 

.  .  .  For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  "national  issue".  In  more  concrete  terms, 
consists  of  the  precept  of  reunification  of 
the  Basic  Law  which  is  aimed  at  the  "pres- 
ervation of  the  national  unit  of  the  Oer- 
man people  .  .  ." 

The  observations  of  the  Court  regarding 
Article  33  of  the  Basic  Law  '"which  has 
neither  become  out  of  date  due  to  the  polit- 
ical developments,  nor  has  it  become  obso- 


lete for  any  reason,  (but)  continues  to  apply 
unchanged",  point  In  the  same  direction 
of  a  political  platform  aimed  at  a  liberal  re- 
unification (Page  36  of  the  opinion  given 
in  the  Judgment). 

The  Judgment  stipulates  In  this  connec- 
tion: 

"Article  ;i23  of  the  Basic  Law  says:  This 
Basic  Law.  for  the  time  being,  applies  with- 
in the  area  of  the  "lands" In  other 

portions  of  Germany,  it  shall  be  put  Into 
force  after  their  accession.  It  Is  obvious  that 
this  provision  Is  directly  connected  with 
the  precept  of  reunification.  But  this  It  not 
the  Important  Issue  In  this  case.  The  provision 
has  Its  own  significance  and  belongs,  accord- 
ing to  Its  contents,  to  the  central  regulations 
which  give  to  the  Basic  Law  their  special 
character.  It  says  that  this  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  regards  Itself  as  incomplete  as 
far  as  its  territory  Is  concerned  that  It  is 
obliged,  by  virtue  of  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision, to  do  everything  required  therefor  on 
Its  own  as  soon  as  this  becomes  feasible,  and 
as  soon  the  preparedness  of  other  portions 
of  Germany  to  accede  exists,  and  that  It  will 
only  be  "completely"  that  which  It  desires  to 
be  If  the  other  portions  of  Germany  belong 
to  It.  This  "legal  openness"  toward  the 
desired  addition  specifically  consists  of  the 
fact  that  It,  the  Federal  Republic.  Is  the  sole 
legal  master  of  the  decision  regarding  the 
admission  of  the  other  parts  so  soon  as  they 
have  decided  to  accede.  Consequently,  this 
provision  prohibits  the  Federal  Government 
from  becoming,  as  a  result  of  a  treaty, 
subject  to  a  dependence  according  to  which 
It  Is  no  longer  legally  able  to  realize  the 
integration  alone,  but  only  in  agreement 
with  the  party  to  the  Treati " 

(Page  35  of  the  opinion  given  In  the 
Judgment.) 

This  Integration  of  the  other  portions  of 
Oermany  Into  a  free  Oerman  nation  which 
must  remain  legally  possible  also  after  the 
Treaty  has  been  put  Into  force,  constitu'ues 
the  legal  position  to  be  observed  as  a  general 
principle  which  must  be  held  ag&iii.si  the 
political  conception  of  the  Germain  Demo- 
cratic Republic  that  a  unification  would  only 
be  possible  in  a  Communist  German  nation  of 
the  future  (Page  37  of  the  opinion  given 
in  the  Judgment  ) 

On  account  of  these  three  determinations, 
the  Judgment  demands  of  an  active  reuni- 
fication policy  which  is  consistent  with  the 
Basic  Law  and  the  Basic  Treaty  (in  the  Inter- 
pretation (jlven  in  the  judgment  i  that  It  be 
aimed  at  achieving  an  all-German  nation  on 
the  basis  of  the  model  of  the  liberal  order 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  which  Is 
Integrated  into  the  European  community. 

Any  concluding  of  pacts  tn  ihe  fashion  of 
the  "people's  front  '  with  the  reunification 
campaign  under  the  red  flag  to  be  expected 
from  East  Berlin  would  thus  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Basic  Law  and  the  Basic  Treaty  (In 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Court  i  . 

Thus  a  reunification  according  to  the 
"Yugoslav  model"  or  the  Bahr  model  of  a 
neutralist ic  Germany  as  a  whole  which  would 
have  to  withdraw  from  the  European 
Integration  would  be  Just  as  contrary  to  the 
Basic  Law. 

Thus,  Egon  Bahr  had  stated  during  an  in- 
terview on  4  June  1970: 

Gaus.  Why  Is  it  that  Important  for  you 
to  achieve  the  national-political  reunifica- 
tion at  the  end  of  this  long-drawn-out,  step- 
by-step  process?  Why? 

Bahr  1  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be 
a  European  Federal  .state  up  to  then  In  which 
the   identities   of   the   nations   are   dissolved. 

Gaus.  And  you  would  not  actually  want 
that;  haven't  you  secretly  always  considered 
de  Gaulle  to  be  a  bliss'' 

Bahr.  I  regarded  him  as  a  realist  with 
respect  to  this  issue 

(3aus.  Let  us  assume  that  you  would  have 
the  choice  between   the  Europe  of  the  na- 


tional-political individual  countries  and  the 
Europe  which  has  left  the  national  unities 
behind,  let  us  assume,  as  regards  the  senti- 
mental value  of  which  you  have  said  that 
the  full-fledged  political  person  needs  It.  and 
which  might  be  Inherent  in  one  or  the  other, 
would  you  decide  for  the  national-political 
solution? 

Bahr.  Yes.  of  course,  since  It  Includes  the 
Immense  progress  toward  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  European  nations,  while. 
In  the  other  case,  I  am  afraid — this  might 
not  be  true,  but  I  fear — that  the  other  one 
could  only  be  obtained  by  paying  the  price 
of  turning  away. 

Gaus.  You  believe  that  Eastern  Europe 
would  be  unable  to  go  along  on  the  other 
course? 

Bahr.  Yes. 

On  29  January  1973.  Herbert  Wehner  stated 
In  the  "Augsburger  Allgemelne"  that  "an  ap- 
proximation of  the  social  orders  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  might  be  possible  as  a  consequence 
of  the  effects  of  the  Basic  Treaty". 

IV.  3.  In  a  negative  respect,  the  Judge- 
ment— as  a  logical  consequence — prohibits 
the  recognition,  under  International  law.  of 
the  German  Demcscratlc  Republic  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Republic   of   Germany: 

"Within  the  meaning  of  international  law, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  Is  a  na- 
tion and  as  such  subject  to  international 
law  This  observation  Is  independent  of  a 
recognition,  under  International  law,  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Not  only  has  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  never  formally 
pronounced  such  a  recognition,  but — on  the 
contrary — has  expressly  refused  to  do  so  on 
repeated  occasions.  If  one  considers  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  In  the  course  of  its  policy  of  easing 
of  tensions  a-s  regards  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  and  particularly  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty,  as  a  factual  recogni- 
tion, then  It  can  only  be  understood  as  a 
factual   recognition  of  a  special  nature," 

"It  is  the  special  character  of  this  Treaty 
that  it  is,  it  is  true,  a  bilateral  Treaty  be- 
f*'een  two  nations,  to  which  the  regulation* 
of  International  law  apply,  and  which  pos- 
sesses the  validity  that  any  other  Treaty 
under  international  law  has,  but  between 
two  nations  which  are  portions  of  a  com- 
prehensive nation  of  Germany  as  a  whole — 
which  is  still  in  exi*t«nce.  even  if  it  Is  tin- 
able  to  act  becau.se  it  has  not  yet  been  re- 
organized— with  a  uniform  national  people 
the  borders  of  which  need  not  be  exactly 
defined  at  this  pwlnt. 

This  brings  about  the  special  legal  prox- 
imity In  which  the  two  nations  are  to  each 
other;  as  a  logical  consequence,  the  provi- 
sion In  Article  8  results  therefrom  under 
which  both  nations  do  not  exchange  am- 
bassadors, but  permanent  representatives  at 
the  seat  of  the  particular  CTOvernment  ,  .  .  ." 
(Pages  27  28  of  the  opinion  given  In  the 
Judgment) . 

With  this  obseri'atlon  In  principle,  the 
Court  opposes  all  tendencies  to  recognize  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  either  directly 
or  in  an  implied  manner  under  international 
law. 

Cei"t8lnly,  the  demand  of  the  Young  Social- 
ists during  the  Federal  Convention  of  Young 
Socialists  in  Munich  in  1969  was  inconsistent 
therewith : 

"The  Federal  Government  must  make  it 
clear  that  it  recognizes  the  German  Demo- 
cratic  Republic   under   international   law,     " 

These  considerations  are  inconsi-stent  with 
the  refusal,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to 
recognize  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
by  the  Federal  Republic  under  International 
law  as  had  been  emphasized  by  the  C^iurt, 
that  with  the  reiea.se  of  the  international 
consolidation  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
the  ground  might.  In  the  final  analysis.  t)e 
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cut  from  under  the  policy  of  nan-reoocnlUoa. 
which  caotttufies  a  derelopmeot  which  wis 
no  Unger  prectuded   by   Wehner  klready   In 

irro 

"I  have  held  that  tha  recognltloa  under 
mtcmattoaal  Uw  is  oot  an  abaclut«  matter. 
that  «•  auat  bring  about  a  sltuatloa  In 
which  It  might,  by  all  means,  be  concetrfchto 
that  w«  mlBht  modify  or  oomplatery  ehatige 
thla  non-«»oo«iUtioa  ■•  (Spiegel.  36  January 
1870) 

For  the  polttlcal  actlona  In  practice,  thla 
ctotermlnatlaa  ot  the  Oourt  will  gain  acute 
■IgnlAcance  airMUty  in  the  near  future: 

On  the  one  hand,  agreementa  are  oot  in- 
dicated In  ttM  ImpoDdlng  negoUanona  vHh 
tbe  Oerman  Deaoocrctic  Bepubllc  oa  the 
establishment  and  tbe  legal  sUtus  ot  the 
mutual  ■Permanent  Representatlona"  which 
might  permit  the  aasumptlon  that  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  BeipuMlc  ta  recognized,  tn 
an  Implied  mann«r.  by  Um  Federal  SepvbtSe 
oC  Oeraiaay  ander  mtematloaal  law.  sucti 
•a.  for  iBBtaaoe:  Accredltaaon  of  tiie  "au- 
thorized representatives"  with  the  head  at 
rhe  state:  intogration  into  the  diplomatic 
eatagortee  of  the  Vienna  CDoventloa  on  Dtp- 
lotaattc  Belatlons:  inciustoa  in  the  list  of  the 
Dtptomatte  Oorpa;  addreaalng  aa  ambassador. 
etc. 

On  tbe  other  hand..  It  U  a  consequenoe  of 
the  Bon- r«cr)«nltlon  pdtcy  demanded  by  the 
Oourt  that  the  Federal  Oovemanent  U  obliged 
to  present,  to  thla  raepect.  andenired  resiuu 
nt  the  ■liiiiirtaiMfiM  •eeeaatoo  of  both  ns- 
tlooe  to  tbe  UDKed  Kattona  beyond  all  doubt 
hy  means  of  a  declaration  of  rsBervatlona 
that  thla  does  not  eoostltute  a  reoogvltJon. 
under  tntemaUonal  law.  of  tbe  Oerman 
Demooratte  Reipubltc  by  the  Federal  Bapublle 
ot  Oermany. 

!▼  4  The  fniaH1!c*tU>n  o<  tbe  Inner-Oer- 
man  h<yr-'."  a-  t  -^  -ler,  under  oiosUtutlonal 
law.  bf-*  v^-  I-  .-latlona  Is  particularly 
Botewortby  In  the  Judgeosent.  the  "pecnllar- 
Uy*  of  whteh  It  la  that  tbey  exist  on  the  baaia 
of  the  nation  'Oermany  as  a  whole'  which 
la  stfll  In  existence  '  i  E>age  W  of  the  oplnioa 
gtren  tn  the  Judgement) 

".  .  .  one  mnst  proceed  on  the  aasumptlon 
that  Article  5  Par  2  of  the  Treaty  contains  a 
new  and  addUh  nal  I  to  the  Mosoow  Treaty) 
recognition  •  •m*'^  ♦he  Treaty  of  the  border 
between  tri»  P-<v-%l  Republic  of  Germany 
and  the  O-'™*-'  Tietnocratlc  Republic,  and 
that  tt  gnar^  ' — '  'Ma  border  conatttuttrely 
Tn  the  qu&.'n  n*  •— .  aa  set  Jortto  above  (and 
only  ta  thla  qnaliftcatloti)  !t  la  eonalstent 
with  the  Basic  Law  " 

(Fage  34  of  the  opinion  given  In  tbe 
judgment) 

In  view  of  thl»  dear  obaervatlon.  It  must 
be  considered  ss  being  disquieting  when  Ifr. 
Bahr  talks  of  "quite  a  normal  border  between 
the  Federal  RepubTj;  of  Oermany  and  the 
Oernvan  Democratic  Republic"  Just  like  be- 
tween other  nations 

These  determinations — quall&caUoQ  of  tbe 
border  and  the  prohibition  of  the  recogni- 
tion, under  intematlonal  Law,  of  the  Oerman 
Democratic  Kepuhllc — alao  prohibit  It  that 
the  Oerman  Democratic  Republic  be  treated 
a^  a  forel^T^  nation  Ln  subsequent  treaties. 
This  ->  r  — r:i3  particularly  the  following 
A^ieatitent.'^  regarcHng  ttta  trade  (tbe  Jndg- 
■lent  itaaiX  s^ready  pmnthit.-i  eTtx-muiiy  (.hat 
"tbe   u-«de    aeiweeo    uir    Pedera:    RepuOilc  of 

Cf ui;    .       •.    •.;..■    ■  A...         '  ■   -y   -iUng   44«Tee- 

■ittiiu  a:i  referned  lt>  lu  it-v  witliuo-  iL.  ml :. - 
uteu  s ' ip(j4«mM . unii  Aruc^«  ;  e  uiu>c  uoC 
txxioaae  (cwwtgn  crad^  m  tii«  ^vurse  ot  ibe 
ouuiinutfd  olev«lov>'i>'''>t.  le  ou  aua»C>Jiuii  Cmt- 
(k-r  ntuM  0^  a^r«ed  ucKin  Ui  this  ar<w  i 
(Pa<fe4i>> 

fTntai  iKiiit  like  poala^  sod  Lxmnmurkcatlons 
■Kraemeot  as  prsvided  (or  ta  the  additiooal 
■alaates  tcutt^aicnieninx  Ai-vtcie  T.  pS,  t>  < 
sgi  ■iimiiiii  caf'.  tbiis  i«  x>f!c4uded  eitnar 
wkikcti    wiuicl    cnalBe    ',iunt«i    traAi-    a    (nretgi'. 


Insofar,  it  is  surprising  why  tbe  Oourt  baa 
DO(  dealt,  aa  a  matter  of  oonaequenoe.  with 
tb*  oaaotaatoa  of  a  postal  and  coauaunlca- 
ttona  agreeaksct  on  the  basis  of  tbe  statutes 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (UPD)  and  the 
International  OommunloaUons  Treaty  ( DIT ) 
as  provided  for  In  the  'correspondence  re- 
garding postal  and  cenununlcaUoos  matters  " 
and  In  tbe  additional  minutes  supplement- 
ing the  Ba3!c  Treaty  (to  Article  7.  i;S). 
which — Lf  It  were  brou^t  about  without 
appropriate  raaervatlons — would  make  the 
Inaer-Oermau  postal  and  communications 
trafflc  a  foreign  trafflc. 

Section  11  of  the  Transportation  Treat; 
dated  36  May  1673  between  the  Federal  Re- 
pubUc  of  Oermany  and  the  Oerman  Demo- 
cratic Republic  will  yet  have  to  be  examined 
In  this  connection  by  virtue  of  which  both 
nations  have  joined  the  International  Con- 
ventlocs  regarding  tbe  Railroad  Passenger 
and  Baggage  Transportation  (CIV)  and  re- 
gartling  freight  transportation  (CIMl  and 
have  made  their  bilateral  railroad  tralBc  sub- 
ject to  these  International  agreements  which 
are  applleable   to  foreign   tratnc 

rv.  6  Without  special  emphaal.i.  the  Ctourt 
object* — In  connection  with  its  observations 
regarding  the  legal  status  of  Oermany — to 
legally  excluding  Berlin  from  Germany,  and 
to  the  creeping  consumption  of  the  vital  ties 
of  West  Berlin  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermany 

Tn  an  Imploring  manner,  tt  reminds  an 
CTmstitntlonal  bodies  of  the  poeltion  of  Berlin 
which,  up  to  date,  has  been  Jointly  main- 
tained: 

"Ttit  Treaty  does  not  ebange  the  legal 
■Ituatlcm  of  Berlin  as  tt  has.  at  all  times, 
been  defended  by  the  Federal  Diet,  the  Fed- 
eral Upper  House  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  the  "Lands"  of  the  Federal  Rapubllc 
and  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  Jointly 
by  making  reference  to  the  Baste  Law.  The 
Basle  Law  obliges  all  eonstlttitional  bodies 
wlthtB  tbe  Federal  Government  and  the 
"lands*  also  for  the  frrture  to  saaert  this 
legal  position  without  restnetton.  and  to 
advocate  tt  It  Is  only  ta  tbta  oontext  that  the 
•tatesieata  eC  IxHb  sides  wHh  respect  to 
Berlta  (West)  can  be  Interpreted  and  under- 
stood "  <  Pages  40/41  of  tbe  opinion  gtwn 
tn  tbe  judgment) 

As  far  as  the  political  applleattoci  In  prac- 
tice ts  eoooemed.  and  especially  as  regards 
tbe  subsequent  agi^enteuts  to  th*  [^ai«t<- 
Treaty.  It  Is.  besides  tbis  strict  sdherenor 
to  tbe  legal  postttons  of  tbe  Basic  Law  with 
Tsspeet  to  Bsrtte.  the  ensuing  "obllgattoa, 
iinrtsr  tbe  Basle  Law  of  those  bodies  acttnc 
OK  belMlf  of  thx  P>Kl«ral  nepubllT  or  cVr- 
many"  **U>  laslst.  wltb  any  cooventl  '^  nrit 
wiLb  any  sgroansnt  ooiieiuded  wl'^n  t '  •  >  .-- 
man  Dssaoeratlc  Bepubltc  which  •<-'  ..r<liii^ 
to  ttMtr  oonteats.  eotdd  be  ex-.^nde'l  t  >  Us- 
elods  tbe  '  L^nd"  of  BerlLn  and  '  .*  Iniiabl- 
tmalttL.  ttiat  ttiey  t«  SKtsadad  '-o  Include 
Benin.  anJ  only  to  to  ecaielude  thsae  \!  titr 
legal  status  of  Beiitn  aitd  Its  tnhaM'..sxitf^ 
as  oosapared  to  the  legal  stati:.^  >i:<pticaf>  >• 
wttbbs  tbe  piirn<>w  of  U.r  BaAc  law  sub- 
)eeC  ta  the  aiited  reaerratlcin  sspllcat>le  to 
Berlin,  a:  li.  (erordance  with  t  e  u  ^artn 
partite  Kurrx.nenx.  datad  S  SepLerahex 
I97r'— Is  aot,  curtailed."  iPage  41  of  tbe 
opinion  gtren  la  tbe  Jtadgeaaant) 

As  a  p€utlcularly  rigtd  ooaaet^uence  the 
Oourt  penults  aa  Intarp-etAti^a  of  °.he  Ban; 
Treaty  csily  to  the  extent  ;Aat  the  marb^tn 
«<  dlacrstlon  i  Therr  u  an  ua<ler«iaiidtnt; 
that  It  can  t>e  &gr<-f<:  'jpcm  n  esrch  pu'tlcil.u^ 
caas  that  tbOSS  convent  umu  an.l  aj-ran« 
ments  as  pitrvldeU  lar  tn  'Jie  sddiLionaJ  niLu- 
uies  sap^<»an'*fiunK  A.-ti,i>-  T  ae  este«ult>4  ti~> 
tndtide  BarU:.  iWaat,  ')  sa  grantel  to  t.>  '^ 
parties  to  tbe  Tr-«tv  m  tl>e  correaixx  Jeckrc 
re  '-h<"  P'l.-i  :  -•■  .  mn  U~»  ex'enaVsu  o* 
subsequent.     ».^i-«r  iirai -i     to     incl  kI"     Bbt! 

We«:  '..  r>    -  ■:    Bj   laran  '  an  obllga- 

ttoa under  «r>«  Basic  Law",  a  ~miLn*  tor  all 
Pnlsral    bouses. 


Wltb  that,  tbe  damage  to  BerUn  to  bs 
feared  aa  a  result  of  one  of  the  decisive  de- 
fects of  the  Basic  Treaty  has  bean  prsveuted 
fa>  the  extent  that  thla  Is  possible  within 
the  scope  of  the  tntetpretatlon  of  a  Treaty. 
Tbe  eompieissnne  as  regards  tbe  Commualst 
pressure  which  was  displayed  during  tbs 
Bsriln  osvoClatlons  and  during  tbe  negoUa- 
ttoas  wltb  reject  to  the  Basic  Treaty  by  tbe 
eblsf  asgotlator  of  tbe  Federal  Government 
now  meets  wltb  a  oonsututlonal  barrier 
which  the  Court  felt  a  particular  necessity 
to  ranUnd  us  of. 

Just  as  sigalOcant  Is  the  expreu  obligation. 
under  oonstlluUoaai  law.  of  tbe  "Land"  of 
Berlin  by  tbe  Court  to  make  use  of  tbe  poasi- 
bllliy  of  "agreements  between  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  the  Senate"  as 
granted  In  Para.  3  of  the  declaration  by  both 
sides  regarding  the  extension  of  subsequent 
agreements  to  include  Berlin  (West)  only  In 
such  a  manner  which  Is  oonslstent  aitb  the 
provUloos  of  the  Basic  Lav. 

This  obligation  was  all  the  more  necessary 
since,  wltb  these  direct  special  agreements 
between  the  Berlin  Senate  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  which  have  express 
precedence  of  the  subsequent  agreements  be- 
tween tbe  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
the  Federal  Bapuhllc  of  Germany  ("remain 
unaaected").  the  extension  of  subsequent 
agreements  between  the  Federal  Republic  and 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  to  Include 
West  BerlLn  which  had  been  considered  pos- 
sible, could  have  been  thwarted. 

The  Ooitrt  was  not  able.  It  Is  true,  to  gain 
back  everything  that  the  negotiator  of  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  "paid" — In  view  of  the 
elections  for  the  FederaJ  Diet — at  the  expense 
of  BerUn  for  the  accelerated  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations  regarding  the  Basic  Treaty. 
It  has.  however,  stni  done  everything  in  Its 
power  in  order  to  stem  of!  any  further  In- 
fringements on  tbe  status  and  tbe  associa- 
tion of  the  "Land"  of  Berlin  with  the  P^eral 
Republic  of  Germany  Not  only  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  always  p>olnted  out  tbe  Inex- 
cusable neglect  of  Berlin's  interests  In  the 
Basic  Treaty,  but  also  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Senate  of  Berlin,  let  alone  the 
B«r1inera    should  be  grateful  therefor  to  It. 

!▼.  8.  The  gratifying  clarification  of  the 
legal  status  of  Oermany  by  way  of  the  judge- 
ment finds  its  equivalent  regarding  the  legal 
status  of  individuals  with  reference  to  which 
the  Court  makes  legally  binding  observations 
regarding  questions  of  citizenship  and  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oer- 
many to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  all  Ger- 
mans within  tbe  meaning  of  the  Basic  Law 
which  are  Just  aa  gratifying. 

The  Ooort  did  not  settle  for  the  statement 
of  the  Federal  Republic  cf  Oermany  In  the 
mtntites  "that  matters  oonceming  citizen- 
ship had  not  been  provided  for  In  tbe  Treaty", 
and  the  aserrtlon  Incorrectly  made  by  the 
Federal  Oorernment  that  thus  ttie  l^rue  of 
cltteetMrhlp  would  not  be  affected  at  all  by 
the  Baste  Treaty. 

On  the  contrary-  the  Cxwirt  confirmed  the 
aJl-German  citizenship  of  all  Germans  wHbtn 
the  meaning  of  tbe  Baste  Law  as  refereaoed 
In  Articles  16  and  116  of  the  Basic  Law.  no 
matter  in  which  'portions  of  Oermnny"  they 
esaided  It  unequivocally  prDhl'ifn  i  c  irtall- 
ment  of  Ihl.^  Oerman  ctttr^iishtp  to  the  In- 
habltnnta  of  tbe  Kede-al  fl^^mbllc  and  par- 
tlcuWrly  <*  •es  ux  pomitt  a  r  irtallmciit  of 
the  le«al  status  of  the  dennaiis  r«sl<llng  m 
ttvc  OtTiuan  Dennx3'atlc  BejraMlc 

T'.f'   I  ..':r'    .  t'.ier-.es     *:iy   w,iv  of  a  a'aming: 

"If  the  Treatf  would  have  to  be  under- 
■txxid  to  mean  that  the  lnha^>ltants  t.f  the 
G'Tman  Demnmtli  Repijbl:  ■  wl*  'i!r.  the  pur- 
vtpw  it  'be  Basic  Law  cat.  rv>  lr>ri(rer  hP 
trva'nd  a.*  Germans  within  the  meaulne  nf 
.^-•l  I-  1'!  rt-iil  Art'..  ;<•  i:h,  I'lu-a  i,  of  the 
Baste  lA'M,  11  w«>nld  clearly  be  oontradlctcry 
tci  tbe  Basic  Law 

Tliet<allore,  la  ordar  to  be  in  rr>n<'iirTeiv* 
wttk  tlM  OaaatltcttOB.  tbe  Treaty  rsqutras 
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the  interpreUtlon  that,  also  In  this  respect, 
the  Oerman  Democratic  Republic  had  not 
become  a  foreign  country  for  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Oermany  after  the  Treaty  has 
been  put  Into  force.  (Pages  38/39  of  the 
r pinion  given  in  the  Judgment). 

Thus  any  considerations  being  entertained 
by  Mr  Egon  Ba/ir— should  they  be  reallred — 
have  already,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  been 
made  subject  to  the  verdict  of  being  In- 
consistent   with    the    Basic   Law. 

During  a  press  Interview  with  the  State 
Secretary  of  the  Oerman  Democratic  Re- 
public, Mr.  Kohl,  Bahr  had  stated  In  East 
Berlin   on    21    December    1972: 

"For  me,  that  is  not  a  foreigner.  But  for 
me.  it  Is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  who  Is  subject  to  the  clvn 
rights  of  that  nation  and  whom  we  cannot 
claim  under  our  civil  rights." 

(Press  report  by  the  Federal  Press  Office 
dated   23   Dec.    1972) 

It  was  with  just  as  much  gratifying  clear- 
nsss  that  the  Court  has  drawn  the  oonclu- 
blon  bom  this  observation  under  constitu- 
tional Uw  that  Uie  Basic  Treaty  must  not 
mean  any  restriction  of  the  obligation,  under 
the  Basic  Law.  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermany  to  provide  for  the  care  and  welfare 
of  all  Germans  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Basic  Law,  nor  must  It  ensue  therefrom. 

"TTje  Treaty,  furthermore,  requires  the  In- 
terpretation that — notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vlatons  regarding  the  clttsenshlp  status  In 
the  Oerman  Democratic  Republic— the 
PedenU  Republic  of  Oermany  wUl  treat  any 
inhabitant  of  the  Oerman  Democratic  Re- 
public who  oomes  into  the  area  protected  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  its 
Constitution,  aa  a  Oerman  like  any  citizen 
of  the  FedertU  Republic  in  accordance  with 
Article  116.  Para  1,  and  Article  16  of  the 
Basic  Law  He  therefore  enjoys,  to  the  extent 
that  he  comes  Into  the  purview  of  the  Basic 
Law  also  the  full  jjrotectlon  of  the  courts 
of  the  Federal  RepuWlr  and  all  guarantees  of 
the  basic  nchts  under  the  Basic  Law.  to 
include  thr  basic  rl^rht  under  Article  14  of 
the  Basic  I>aw.  Any  cvu-tallment  of  the  protec- 
tion, under  cnrwtltutlonal  law,  which  Is 
granted  by  the  Basic  Law,  by  means  of  the 
Treaty  or  an  agreement  for  the  expyanslon 
of  tlie  Treft'wV,  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  Basic  I. aw 

It  ei.snes  from  the  ST>erlal  nature  of  the 
Treaty  m  rl«<crlbed  t!  at  the  Treats'  also  Is 
not  lnoonirti"ent  w\x.h  thp  obligation  Imposed 
upon  tbe  Federal  Onvprnment  under  the 
Basic  Law  tn  ftfToTd  all  Ofrmans  within  the 
n»eamn?  nr  Article  lie  I'ara  1  of  the  Basic 
Law  pr'itj'.-tlon  and  welfare  It  is,  as  before. 
authorl7.«»fl  wUl.ln  the  piirHew  of  the  Basic 
Law,  throutrh  all  their  dlp'.omatlf  repre- 
sentations and  In  all  Internationa!  tHXiiee 
of  wbl<-h  It  1«  a  member— tri  raise  Its  voice, 
to  aaeert  Its  Influence  and  to  advocate  the 
Interoet-s  of  the  German  nation  for  the  pro- 
tection <t  the  Germans  within  the  Dieanlng 
of  Article  nfl  Para  1  of  the  Baslr-  Iaw  and 
alno  tfi  render  sumlstan'^  to  en^h  Indlvldiial 
one  of  them  who  appeals  t.n  an  acetify  c  f  the 
Federal  RepiiMlc  of  Oermanv  with  the  re- 
quest for  elective  support  In  defei.dlnp  his 
rltrhts,  partlrilarlv  his  baflc  rich's  In  this 
area  no  leeai  dlntlnrtlon  wiM  exlFt  b!«o  In 
the  future  for  the  PWIeral  Rep\;bI1c  of  Oer- 
many Ijetween  the  cltn^ens  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Oermany  and  "the  other  Ger- 
mans "." 

Thufi  thw  Court  reW-t.^  with  commend- 
abl"«  clarttv  the  ahRtlnenf^  advocated  by  the 
^"deral  Oovrtnment  uiih  respect  to  their 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  welfare  aa  re- 
gards the  OermanR  In  the  German  Demo- 
cratic RepublVc 

IV  7  If  the  Federal  Gcrernment  felt  that, 
in  eorixVderatlon  of  their  "normaltzatlon  pol- 
\cy"  lie  reirards  the  CommnnlBt  nations  which 
was  form'ulated  and  carried  out  In  a  pecti- 
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lliu-  manner,  they  had  to  Interpret  their  ob- 
ligation, under  the  Basic  Law,  to  provide  care 
and  welfare  for  all  Germans  In  a  restrictive 
manner.  In  order  to  prevent  inconvenient  In- 
terferences with  their  "policy  of  easing  of 
tension",  they  had  to  actually  submit  to  a 
distinct  correction  by  tbe  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Court. 

With  Its  pertinent  Interpretation  of  the 
Basic  Treaty,  the  Court  even  goes  beyond 
what  has  been  said  so  far  (IV .8.) . 

The  dimension  of  the  precept  of  reunifica- 
tion, under  the  Basic  Law,  and  the  obliga- 
tion, under  the  Basic  Law — which  Is  In  ac- 
cordance therewith— of  all  governmental 
power  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
to  provide  for  the  welfare  as  regards  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  and  all  Germans,  Is  ex- 
panded by  the  Court  to  constitute  an  obliga- 
tion under  the  Baste  Law,  and  brought  up  to 
date,  not  to  do  anything,  or  to  permit  any- 
thing to  be  done.  In  connection  with  the 
handling  and  expansion  of  the  Basic  Treaty, 
which  oould  restrict  the  personal  freedom 
of  the  Inhabitants  guaranteed  by  the  basic 
rights  catalog  of  the  Basic  Law,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  do  everything  in  order  to  acti- 
vate the  public  awareness  for  the  debate 
concerning  a  liberal  Germany  of  the  future. 
The  Court  prohibits — as  It  states — "for  ex- 
ample" : 

"The  postal  and  communications  agree- 
ment as  provided  for  In  the  additional  min- 
utes supplementing  Article  7,  #6,  must  not 
contain,  either  for  the  Germans  In  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  or  for  the  Ger- 
mans In  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  a 
curtailment  or  "relaxation"  of  the  guarantee 
of  the  sanctity  of  letters,  the  mH!!-'  and  com- 
munications (Article  10  of  the  Basic  Law  ) ,  or 
a  restriction  of  the  free  exchan^  of  opin- 
ions and  Information  not  provided  for  In 
Article  6  of  the  Basic  Lew  "  (Page  42  of  the 
opinion  given  in  the  Judgement). 

"The  Basic  Treaty  must  not  serve  as  a  le- 
gal basis  for  stopping,  through  appropriate 
legal  or  administrative  measures,  radio  and 
television  transmlsl.'son.'i  which  are  unde- 
sirable to  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
and  thus  restricting  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Basic  Law." 
(Pages  42/43  of  the  opinion  given  in  the 
Judgment) . 

•TTie  same  shall  apply  to  the  basic  right 
of  the  freedom  of  association.  The  forma- 
tion of  associations  which  are  unde.?lrable 
to  the  other  side  on  account  of  their  pro- 
gram can  .  .  .  also  not  be  curbed  ,  .  ." 
(Page  43  of  the  opinion  given  in  the  judg- 
ment) 

"By  the  same  token,  the  Treaty  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  tt  releases  the 
Federal  Government  and  all  remaining  bodies 
m  the  Federation  and  the  'Lands'  of  their 
constitutional  obligation  to  keep  the  public 
awareness  alive  not  only  as  far  as  the  exist- 
ing commonness  Is  concerned,  but  also  re- 
garding the  question  ■ahlch  are  the  Ideo'.ogi- 
oal.  political  and  social  dllTerences  that  exist 
Ijetween  the  rules  of  life  and  the  legal  order 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
rules  of  life  and  the  legal  order  cf  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  Any  attempt  to 
restrict  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Ui 
this  area  In  its  freedom  and  lis  constitu- 
tional advocating  of  the  Interests  of  the 
liberal -democratic  basic  order  by  maintain- 
ing that  It  violates  the  content  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Treaty,  and  that  it  interferes 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Gertnaii 
Democratic  Republic,  i.e.  that  It  &cied  coii- 
trarv  to  the  Treaty,  constitutes  Itself  an 
tocxjnslstency  with  the  Treaty  "  (Page  44  of 
the  opinion  given  In  the  Judgmenfi 

"Finally.  11  must  be  evident  that  the 
measures  presently  being  practiced  at  the 
border  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
l.e,  the  wall,  barbed  wire,  death  patrols,  and 


firing  order,  are  downright  Inconsistent  with 
the  Treaty."  (Page  44  of  the  opinion  given 
m  the  judgment) 

Compared  to  these  clear  demands  made 
by  the  Court  of  the  Basic  Treaty  and  of  a 
policy  regarding  Germany  which  Is  In  con- 
currence with  the  Constitution,  the  appease- 
ment attempts  of  the  Federal  Government 
towards  their  partner  to  the  Treaty,  and  the 
accompanying  music  of  their  journalistic 
helpers  have  an  almost  miserable  and  de- 
pressing appearance. 

The  Federal  Government  has  their  State 
Secretary  In  the  Federal  Chancellery,  Mr. 
Grabert,  think  out  loud  about  how  one 
oould,  would  be  allowed  to,  and  would  have 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  Germans  be- 
hind the  wall  and  barbed  wire  In  order  to 
escape,  and  thus  gives  the  cue  to  the  po- 
tentates of  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic for  extortionary  demands  on  account  of 
the  alleged  "Improper  use  of  the  means  of 
transit". 

Federal  Minister  Bahr  defames  the  de- 
mand for  abolition  of  the  firing  order  as 
being  "unrespectable".  (WELT,  17  July  1973) 
Delegates  of  the  Social -Democratic  Party 
of  Germany  to  the  Federal  Diet  demand  the 
discontinuance  of  the  transmissions  by 
"Radio  Free  Europe  "  and  "Radio  Liberty", 
as  well  as  Intervention,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  re^rdinp  the  transmissions  by 
the  'Broadcast  Germany"  and  the  "German 
Wave-Length'  ,  to  tocKide  the  withdrawal  of 
the  financial  asfiistaace  for  expellee  associa- 
tions and  other  organizations. 

The  Federal  Government  has  restricted  to 
an  Increasliig  extent,  the  oh^ctlve  studies 
and  analyses  regarding  the  division  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  unjtist  conditions  prevailing 
In  the  Oermati  Democratic  Republic,  and 
has  refused  to  s-!bmtt,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
accesbkiii  of  both  nations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  memorandum  ou  the  violation  of  the 
human  rights  In  the  Oermaji  Democratic 
Republic. 

▼ 
In  making  an  overall  assessment  of  the 
Judgement,  it  Is  futile,  ta  view  of  these  con- 
tradictions, to  ask  who  are  the  winners  and 
the  losers  In  the  proceedings  regarding  the 
conformity  of  the  Basic  Treaty  with  the 
Constitution  (Basic  Law)  . 

The  restrictions  under  the  Constitution, 
and  the  guidelines  contained  in  the  Judge- 
ment, which  were  established  by  the  Judge- 
ment concerning  the  Interpretation,  han- 
dling, and  expansion  of  the  Basic  Treaty, 
make  It  clearly  sub)e<'t  to  the  demand*  set 
forth  In  the  Basle  Law.  and  plve  blt.dlng  out- 
lines to  the  futtnT  policy  regarding  Germany 
within  the  meat.lng  of  a  llt>eral  democracy 
and  a  constitutional  nation.  The  coi.tlnuily 
of  the  status  of  Germany  as  a  nation  has  beeu 
defended  in  the  Judgement  J'jft  a-s  much  aa 
the  identity  of  the  Federal  Republic  as  the 
repponsibie  stipporter  thereof  and  as  the 
model  for  a  future  free  Germany  as  a  whole 
TTie  erosion  of  the  German  nallonallam 
threatening  In  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
l-.ippii.f:  of  Germany  Into  a  shapeless  cultural 
nation  and  consumer  association  ^-ftve  been 
contrasted  by  clear  constitutional  and  polit- 
IcA'.  "categcrlcsa  imperative?  " 

The  policy  of  a  Germany  consisting  of  two 
nations  which  ha?  irrevocably  tieen  effected 
by  Mr.  Brandt  and  Mr  Bahr  has  been  de- 
clared as  l>elnf;  consistent  with  the  Basic  Law 
only  on  condition  that  It  does  not  forsake  the 
foundation  of  the  statue  as  a  nation  of  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  which  Is  still  In  existence, 
that  It  pursues,  with  all  available  means, 
the  tylng-topether  of  both  parts  of  Germany 
as  -two  nations  In  Germany"  by  means  of 
expanding  the  "special  Inner-German  rela- 
tionship" which  can  only  be  found  In  the 
Ba.stc  Law  In  conventional  remainders  and 
frst  beginnings  any  more,  and  that  It  keeps 
Its  eye  on  the  objective  of  achieving  a  free 
Germany  as  a  whole  according  to  the  model 
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displayed  by  the  Fedend  Rspubllc  of  Ger- 
many. 

On  the  basts  of  thlB  Judgement,  the  con- 
stitutional nation  and  lt«  constitution  has 
won  as  the  foundation  and  legal  criterion 
of  the  political  actions.  The  liberal-demo- 
cratic and  European  tendency  of  German 
constitutional   development   has   won. 

Insofar,  the  Judgement  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Court,  and  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Basic  Law  and  the  Basic  Treaty 
contained  therein,  might  serve  as  a  Joint 
platform  for  all  those  political  powers  In 
Germany  who  feel  bound  to  the  Basic  Law. 
l.e  the  principles  of  the  liberal  and  constitu- 
tional democracy,  and  who  are  prepared  to 
advocate  a  political  course  leading  to  a  fu- 
ture free  Germany.  With  respect  to  defending 
the  Judgement  pronounced  at  Karlsruhe 
against  the  attacks  by  the  Communists  and 
their  illusory  helpers  and  hidden  stooges 
which  have  already  been  initiated,  the  minds 
will  part. 

Bonn.  14  August  1973. 

(Translated  by  Hetga  Mayorga.  B.A.) 


ON    THE    IMPEACHABLE    OFFENSES 
OP  RICHARD  NIXON 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 27,  Mr    Joseph  A.  Callfano.  Jr., 

addressed  the  District  of  Columbia  Chap- 
ter of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  Mr. 
Califano's  address  was  entitled  "On  the 
Impeachable  Offenses  of  Richard  Nixon." 

Mr.  Califano  is  a  highly  respected 
lawyer,  an  active  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican. He  Is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School  and  is  currently  practicing  law 
In  Washington.  DC.  His  service  to  the 
Democratic  Party  included  serving  as 
general  counsel  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  He  has  served  his 
country  m  many  capacities.  From  1965 
to  1969.  for  Instance,  he  served  as  spe- 
cial assistant  to  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Califano's  broad  experience  in 
government,  in  politics,  and  in  law 
uniquely  qualifies  him  to  speak  to  the 
subject  of  his  Federal  Bar  Association 
address. 

Although,  as  a  potential  Juror  In  a 
Senate  impeachment  trial.  I  have  re- 
frained, and  will  continue  to  refrain, 
from  passing  judgment  on  the  impeach- 
abllity  of  the  President.  It  Is  a  subject 
much  on  the  minds  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  of  the  American  people 

Given  the  timeliness  of  the  topic  and 
the  scholarly  nature  of  Mr.  Califano's 
address.  I  beheve  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  many  readers  of  the  Record 
will  pause  to  consider  Mr.  Califano's 
presentation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Joseph  A  Califano.  Jr.s.  speech  entitled 
■  On  the  Impeachable  Offenses  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon"  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
ADDBrss  BT  Joseph  A    Cautano.  Js  .  on  thc 

lKreACHABt.e  Omvsxs  or  Richakd  Nixon 

Any  discussion  of  the  impeachable  of- 
fenses of  Richard  M.  Nixon  must  begin  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Arti- 
cle n.  Section  4  provides  that  "The  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  shaU  be  removed  from  Office  on 
Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of.  Trea- 
son. Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  MU- 
dem««nors."  Under  Article  I.  Section  3.  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  has  "the  sole  Pow«r 


of  Impeachment."  and  must,  by  majority, 
vote  Articles  of  Impeachment.  Thoee  Articles 
are  then  sent  to  the  Senate  which,  with  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  presid- 
ing, sits  as  a  one  hundred  man  jury,  with  a 
vote  of  'two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  ' 
necessary  for  conviction.  But  Impeachment 
is  not  necessarily  the  end  of  the  road  lor  the 
President:  Article  I.  Section  3  specifically 
provides  that  "the  Party  convicted  shaU 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indict- 
ment, Trial.  Judgment  and  Punishment,  ac- 
cording to  Law." 

In  treatises  on  impeachment,  the  House  Is 
often  analogized  to  a  criminal  grand  Jury 
with  a  duty  to  Indict  on  the  basis  of  "prob- 
able cause;"  the  Senate  is  compared  to  a 
petit  jury,  voting  guilty  only  If  convinced 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  Any  Intelligent 
discussion  of  Impeachment  must  note  the 
parallels  between  the  criminal  Judicial  proc- 
ess and  impeachment.  But  any  such  analysis 
must  recognize  the  sharp  difference  In 
forums  between  a  court  and  the  Congress. 
Just  as  the  Pounding  Fathers  carefully  tried 
constitutionally  to  Insulate  criminal  court 
proceedings  from  political  pressures,  they 
deliberately  placed  Impeachment  proceedings 
right  In  the  middle  of  the  political  process. 
In  a  very  real  sense.  Impeachment  is  a  ptollti- 
cal  proceeding  with  sufficient  Judicial  trap- 
pings to  assure  the  basic  elements  of  fair- 
ness, not  a  judicial  proceeding  with  some 
political  ramifications. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  an  Impeachment 
proceeding  should  be  a  partisan  romp  The 
constitutionally  shaped  politics  of  impeach- 
ment are  essentially  apartisim.  They  are  very 
much  founded  in  the  deep  American  tradi- 
tion that  an  Informed  electorate  will  set  some 
minimal  standards  of  political  decency  and 
morality  as  a  continuing  condition  of  main- 
taining the  legitimacy  of  electoral  power  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States — and 
prod  Its  elected  representatives  to  action 
where  that  condition  is  not  met.  Indeed,  the 
Constitutionally  mandated  impeachment  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  House  and  Senate  were 
undoubtedly  designed  to  give  the  suspect 
President  and  the  constltvient  citizens  full 
benefit  of  a  politically  Informed  judgment 
by  Representatives  and  Senators,  who  are 
personally  familiar  with  and  subject  to  the 
election  process. 

The  poutlcal  nature  of  Impeachment  Is 
recognized  by  all  parties  to  the  present  pro- 
ceeding, from  Richard  Nixon  in  the  White 
Hoi»e  to  the  lowest  ranking  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  The  initial  expression  of  the 
politics  of  Impeachment  In  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  evidenced  by  the  party 
line  to  give  subpoena  power  to  the  Chair- 
man. At  a  much  more  profoundly  democratic 
(and  non-partisan)  level,  however,  the  poli- 
tics of  impeachment  began  with  the  thou- 
sands of  telegrams,  letters,  and  phone  calls 
from  housewives  and  their  blue  collar  hus- 
bands, from  matrons  and  their  professional 
spouses,  from  blacks  and  whites,  from  sec- 
retaries and  socialites.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Cox-Rlchardson-Ruckelshaus  purge.  These 
messages  charged  the  latent  batteries  of 
Congressional  anxiety  and  reflected  a  con- 
stituent concern  more  deeply  shared  by 
American  citizens  than  most  Congressmen 
realized  and  certainly  more  sharply  expressed 
than  the  President  and  his  VFhlte  House 
staff  anticipated.  Even  Richard  Nixon  Is 
likely  to  admit  today  that  he  blew  the  fuse 
of  American  public  opinion  with  the  "Satiir- 
day-nlght  massacre;"  what  neither  he  nor 
the  Congress  may  have  realized  was  that  the 
circuit  of  American  political  tolerance  was 
already  overloaded  when  he  pulled  the  switch 
on  Cox.  Richardson  and  Ruckelshaus  It  may 
not  have  been  the  act  of  Presidential  self- 
electrocution  hoped  for  by  the  American 
left;  but  It  certainly  jolted  the  House  into 
action. 

Perhaps,  more  than  any  other  factor,  tlM 


bruising  impact  of  the  American  constitu- 
ents on  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  most 
clearly  distinguishes  im[>eachment  proceed- 
ings by  the  House  and  the  Senate  from 
crlmmal  juries.  As  a  nation  we  go  to  great 
lengths  to  insulate  our  grand  and  petit  juries 
from  outside  pressures.  By  contrast,  the 
Founding  Fathers  deliberately  put  the  Pres- 
ident's fate  In  Impeachment  proceedings  In 
the  hands  of  that  branch  of  government  most 
sensitive  to  constituent  concerns,  particularly 
by  placing  the  Initial  "probable  cause"  stage 
m  the  House  of  Representatives,  each  of 
whose  members  must  go  to  the  people  every 
two  years  to  remain  in  office.  Moreover,  un- 
like Judges  and  Juries  who  often  recuse  them- 
selves or  are  excused  for  prejudice  or  con- 
flicts of  interest,  there  Is  no  such  disqualifi- 
cation In  the  House  or  Senate.  The  most  avid 
Nixon  hater  and  the  most  uncritical  Nixon 
admirer  have  a  duty  to  vote  on  the  impeach- 
ment Issues. 

Richard  Nixon  appreciates  the  political  as- 
pect of  Impeachment.  We  do  not  have  to  ac- 
cept Majority  Leader  Thomas  P.  O'Neill's 
pejorative  characterization  of  the  President 
"currying  favor"  with  the  Jurors  to  recognize 
that  the  Nixon  meetings  with  Congressmen 
and  Senators  are  quite  frankly  and  legiti- 
mately designed  to  Influence  the  Impeach- 
ment Jury  Moreover,  the  present  round  of 
speeches  and  press  conferences  are  obviously 
designed  to  defuse  the  constituents  who  so 
charged  up  the  Congress  three  weeks  ago: 
Indeed  they  are  shrewdly  calculated  to  jjer- 
suade  southerners,  in  recognition  of  the  po- 
litical reality  that  Southern  Democrats  may 
well  hold  the  balance  of  power  In  any  Im- 
peachment vote  In  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

The  Founding  Fathers  placed  the  Impeach- 
ment process  In  the  hands  not  only  of  a  po- 
litically sensitized  branch  of  government, 
but  also  of  a  politically  expert  one.  The 
House  and  Senate  are  about  as  blue  ribbon 
politically  as  juries  could  be.  In  one  sense, 
the  Congress  Is  likely  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  and  high  tolerance  for  political 
activity  which  may  be  unsavory  and  unde- 
sirable, but  Is  not  Impeachable.  This  may 
help  Mr.  Nixon.  In  another  sense,  however, 
they  will  understand  better  than  most  of  us 
how  political  leaders  operate — and  this  may 
hurt  hUn.  The  political  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress are  more  likely  than  most  citizens  to 
conduct  Impeachment  proceedings  In  the 
context  of  a  realistic  understanding  of  what 
it  takes  to  succeed  in  politics — particularly 
the  enormous  need  for  attention  to  detail. 

Presidents  from  Washington  through  Nixon 
have  had  different  personalities:  some  have 
been  outgoing,  others  introverted:  some  ide- 
ological, others  pragmatic;  some  interested 
only  \n  broad  policy,  others  concerned  with 
the  day-to-day  ofjeratlons  of  government.  But 
every  successful  American  pyolttician,  and 
Presidents  are  the  most  successful,  like  suc- 
cessful lawyers,  businessmen  and  doctors, 
makes  his  own  decisions  and  pays  close  at- 
tention to  details.  By  this  I  mean  more  than 
a  statement  than  "the  buck  stops  here," 
that  full  responsibility  for  Bay  of  Pigs  dis- 
asters rest  at  the  top  or  that  Vietnam  wars, 
like  any  others,  are  waged  by  Conimaaders- 
In-Chlef.  Whether  a  President  has  the  pub- 
licly seductive  style  of  John  Kennedy,  the 
overt)earlng  Intensity  of  Lyndon  Johnson  or 
the  Introverted  Insecurity  of  Richard  Nixon, 
he  will  personally  direct  every  move  on  major 
Issues,  particularly  when  those  moves  could 
decisively  affect  the  msirrow  of  his  contempo- 
rary political  career  and  historical  Judgment* 
on  the  long  term  value  of  that  career  Thus 
John  Kennedy  was  involved  minute  by  min- 
ute In  the  desegregation  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  and  was  so  deeply  concerned 
about  his  1964  reelection  that  he  went  to 
Texas  to  try  and  heal  local  political  scars. 
Lyndon  Johnson  followed  major  legislative 
propoaals  which  bore  his  name,  witness  by 
witness    through    Committee    hearings,    and 
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congressman  by  congressman  dtirln'^  debate 
on  the  House  floor.  Kennedy  was  not  misled 
by  bad  advice  when  there  was  death  and 
vtolenoe  on  the  campus  at  Oxford,  Missis- 
sippi. Johnson  was  not  misled  by  bad  advice 
when  he  lost  the  DC.  Home  Rule  dtschargo 
•petition  on  the  House  floor.  Esich  man  was 
deeply  Involved  In  the  tactical  d tecxisslons 
nnd  deflslons  relating  to  the  dramatic  events. 

And  Richard  Nixon  Is  not  misled  by  bad  ad- 
vice, or  unaware  of  what  his  closest  aides 
do.  Reasonable  men  mav  doubt  his  advance 
involvement  In  the  DNC  Watergate  bugging 
.-ind  burglary;  they  must  recognize  that  he 
would  have  been  unworthy  of  his  political 
£;ucceP8  If  he  were  not  deeply  involved  In 
everything  that  followed  the  cRpture  of  the 
burglars  on  June  17.  1972. 

Every  one  of  those  presidents  was  Inti- 
mately Involved  on  a  dally  basis  with  his 
doeest  staff  members — and  those  members  do 
not  act  on  their  own  authority  in  matters 
Intimate  to  the  President.  The  concept  of 
a  'White  House  staff  is  that  a  President  Is 
entitled  to  a  group  of  people  whope  loyalty 
runs  only  to  him.  not  to  the  Congress  and  not 
to  constituent  pressure  groups  which  often 
vie  for  the  attention  of  cabinet  and  agency 
heads.  Fven  gr.intlng  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
vms  much  more  Involved  In  the  mlnutla  of 
American  government  than  Richard  Nixon, 
It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  Richard  Nixon 
has  not  been  Involved  In  every  aspect  of  the 
Watergate  scandals  since  June  17.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Ronald  Zelgler  or  Gerald  Warren 
could  brief  the  press  without  clearing  their 
statements  with  Richard  Nixon  directly.  My 
own  hunch  would  be  that  an  analysis  of 
the  Presidential  logs  of  Mr.  Nixon  would  show 
that  Mr.  Zelgler  or  Mr.  Warren,  or  whoever 
v.'as  doing  the  press  brlefin;;  on  a  particular 
day,  checked  either  that  day  or  the  night 
before  with  Richard  Nixon  to  find  out  what 
to  tell  the  White  House  press  corps.  A  play- 
ing of  each  day's  tapes  would  show  the 
President  much  more  aware  of  the  detalU 
of  what  bis  press  secretaries  say  than  most 
citizens  realize. 

This  is  particularly  true  where  what  Is  at 
stake  la  the  very  continuation  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
Presidential  career.  For  what  Watergate  and 
Its  surrounding  events  involve  Is  Mr.  Nixon's 
l>lace  In  history.  Mr.  Nixon's  personal  repu- 
tation, and  whether  he  will  be  convicted  of 
a  crime  or  Impeached,  remembered  as  the 
man  who  opened  the  door  to  China  or  as  the 
man  who  headed  the  most  corrupt  admin- 
istration In  the  history  of  the  free  •world. 
Even  White  House  aides  as  apparently 
trusted  as  Messrs.  Haldeman  and  Blrhllch- 
man  would  not  be  permitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  deal,  on  their  own.  In  areas  as  cen- 
tral to  Mr.  Nixon's  i)ersonaI  and  political 
life  and  reputation  as  those  involved  in  the 
present  scandals. 

From  my  own  perspective  as  a  former 
■White  House  aide,  if  the  press  is  to  be 
criticized  In  connection  with  Its  reporting 
cf  these  scandals.  It  Is  not,  as  Messrs.  Nixon 
and  Agnew  suggest,  because  It  has  been  care- 
less In  printing  unverified  charges.  It  Is, 
rather,  becauae  of  Us  acceptance,  with  so 
little  skepticism,  of  the  mvth  that  Mr.  Nixon 
is  sontehow  the  uninformed  victim  of  aides 
Bad  cabinet  officers  whose  political  enthusi- 
asm spilled  over  Into  criminality.  Yet,  this 
myth  defies  the  reality  of  Presidential  power 
end  the  personal,  political  and  htstirlcal 
ambltlou  that  accompany  the  exercise  of 
Euch  power.  We  do  not  have  to  plow  through 
the  pages  of  "Six  Crises"  to  know  that  Mr. 
Klxon  is  most  attendant  to  details  that  in- 
timately afTect  his  political  career.  One  need 
not  work  at  the  While  House  to  reach  that 
conclusion  about  any  President  who  served 
there.  One  need  only  understand  human  na- 
ture, polltiCK  and  fathers  who  are  bound  to 
be  oonceriM^  about  what  their  children  think 
ftl>out  them.  Aay  analysis  of  Impeachable 
c.renses  must  be  made  against  this  back- 
ground. 


Scholars  and  legislators  disagree  about 
what  actions  constitute  impeachable  of- 
fenses. Proposed  definitions  are  as  limited  as 
violations  of  federal  criminal  statutes  In  the 
course  of  ofBclal  duties  or  as  broad  as  Oerald 
Ford's  Euggestlon  that  an  Impeachable  oHense 
is  whatever  the  Congress  BBS'S  It  Is.  My  own 
re.'ding  of  history  and  precedent  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  there  are  probably  three  areas 
of  Impeachable  offenses  against  which  any 
President  must  be  Judged: 

1.  Violations  of  criminal  statutes. 

2.  Failure  to  fulfill  his  constitutional  obli- 
gation faithfully  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stales  and  "preserve,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 'States." 

3.  Egregious  breach  of  the  pubUc  trust  the 
President  owes  the  American  people. 

Criminal  la-w.'s  provide  the  narrowest  stand- 
ard— and  the  least  political  one — by  which  a 
totentlally  Impeachable  President  may  be 
judged.  Even  under  this  limited  definition  of 
"impeachable  offenses."  it  Is  patent  nonsense 
to  claim  that  there  Is  no  basis  for  conduct- 
ing any  impeachment  Inquiry  with  reelect 
to  Richard  Nlzon.  Solely  on  the  basis  of 
sworn  testimony  and  essentially  uncontested 
news  reports,  there  is  ample  Justification  for 
a  healthy  suspicion  that  Richard  Nixon  has 
violated  at  least  thirty-eight  federal  crim- 
inal statutes. 

The  potential  violatious  basically  fall  Into 
three  broad  categories:  personal  corruption 
and  fraud,  political  corruption,  and  obstruc- 
tions of  justice,  "nie  Epeciflc  criminal  statutes 
relating  to  each  of  these  areas  must  be  oon- 
.■  idered  in  the  context  of  four  basic  criminal 
sections  of  Title  18 — sections  2,  3,  4  and  371: 

Section  2  defines  a  "principal"  to  a  crime 
as  anyone  who  "commits  an  offense  against 
the  United  States,  or  aids,  abets,  counsels, 
commands.  Induces  or  procures  its  commis- 
sion" or  who  "willfully  causes  an  act  to  be 
done  which  if  directly  performed  by  him  or 
another  would  be  an  offense  .  .  ." 

Section  3  defines  an  "accessory  after  the 
fact"  of  a  crime  as  one  who  "knowing  that  an 
offense  .  .  .  has  been  committed,  receives, 
relieves,  comforts  or  assists  the  offender  in 
order  to  hinder  or  prevent  his  apprehension, 
trial  or  punishment  .  .  ." 

Section  4  provides  that  anyone  who,  "hav- 
l.ig  knowledge  of  the  actual  commission  of  a 
felony  .  .  .  conceals  and  does  not  as  soon  as 
possible  make  known  the  same  to  some 
judge  .  .  ."  himself  commits  the  crime  of 
misprison  of  felony. 

Section  371  provides  that  "|ilf  two  or  more 
persons  conspire  either  to  commit  any  offense 
pgalnst  the  United  States,  or  to  defraud  the 
United  StAtes  .  .  .  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of 
the  conspiracy,"  then  each  of  the  conspirators 
Is  gtUlty  of  a  felony. 

These  four  basic  and  well-defined  statutes 
provide  the  framework  against  which  many 
of  the  actions  of  the  President  must  be 
Judged. 

PERSONAL    CORRUPTION 

Mr.  Nixon's  i>ersonal  financial  activities 
give  rise  to  strong  suspicions  of  possible  vio- 
lation of  at  least  seven  additional  criminal 
statutes  Four  of  these  statutes  relate  to  tax 
fraud  and  tax  evasion;  three  relate  to  the 
conversion  of  government  property  and  de- 
frauding the  United  States.' 

The  acts  which  give  rise  to  the  suspicions 
are  in  large  measure  on  the  ptibllc  record: 
(1)  the  tax  benefits  Mr.  Nixon  derived  from 
the  alleged  donation  of  his  personal  papers 
r:tlse  questions  as  to  the  timing  of  the  dona- 
tion, the  valuation  of  the  papers,  and,  Indeed, 
whether  or  not  a  gift  was  actually  made  to 
the  government;  after  all,  Mr.  Nixon  never 
s:gned  a  deed  of  gift  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  never  formally  accepted  any 
gift:  (2)  the  possible  use  of  campaign  oon- 
trlbutlons  for  personal  purposes  (for  ex- 
ample,  the   tlOO.OOO   In   cash   that   Howard 
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Hughes  gave  to  Bebe  ReboBO,  the  early  cash 
from  the  dairy  Industry,  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  in  cash  that  flowed  among  Mr.  Nixon's 
personal  friends,  attorneys  and  Re-election 
Committee  aides);  <3)  the  Issues  relating  to 
whether  certain  Improvements  to  his  Key 
Blscayne  and  San  Clemente  properties  were 
Justified  expenditures  of  public  funds,  should 
have  been  reported  as  personal  income  by 
Mr.  Nixon,  or  constituted  conversion  of  U.S. 
government  property  to  his  own  use;  (4)  the 
linanclal  transactions  by  which  he  acquired 
Key  Blscayne  and  San  Clemente  in  the  first 
place,  and  whether  the  generous  loans  of 
Messrs.  Rebor.o  and  Abplanalp  should  have 
been  reported  (at  least  to  some  degree)  as 
income  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

P01.mCAL    CORRtrPTION 

Political  corruption  may  involve  Mr.  Nlxon 
in  an  additional  nineteen  criminal  statutes. 
In  the  area  of  election  corruption  alone,  we 
liave  some  of  the  more  publicized  Watergate 
revelations:  the  forged  Muskle  '"Canuck" 
letter;  the  sexual  misconduct  letters  con- 
demning Senators  Humphrey  and  Jackson; 
the  Illegal  wiretapping  of  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  headquarters;  the  poutlcal 
slush  funds  which  may  ha\-e  been  created 
within  government  departments,  such  as  the 
1  million  dollar  fund  allegedly  earm-irked 
by  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans;  the 
solicitation  of  corporate  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  any  number  of  large  companies 
and  govcTOment  contractors",  the  participa- 
tion in  campaign  and  fund  raising  activities 
by  federal  government  employees,  mo^  nota- 
bly the  dual  role  of  Attorney  General  and 
de  facto  CREEP  Chairman  John  Mitchell; 
and,  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  cover-up 
these  activities,  the  possible  fiimg  of  false 
reports  with  the  General  Accounting  OlBce 
nnd  tiie  Clerk  of  the  House  and  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

At  least  nine  crlmhial  statutes  are  Involved 
In  this  election  area  alone.  Some,  like  the 
prohibition  against  corporate  contributions, 
have  been  on  the  books  for  most  of  t^ls  cen- 
tury; others  went  into  effect  with  the  new 
campaign  contribution  law*  Beyond  these 
matters  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
illegal  activities  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
vi/ent  far  beyond  corrupting  the  election 
process  itself.  Across  the  broad  spectrum  of 
politics  his  aides  and  agent*,  his  lawyers 
and  appointees  have  l)een  accused  or  have 
admitted  on  the  public  record  the  eomrnls- 
Eion  of  acts  which  seem  on  their  face  to 
constitute  criminal  offenses.  There  are,  for 
instance,  numerous  instances  of  the  apparent 
E.\le  and  attempted  sale  of  ambas-sadorlal 
positions  to  the  highest  bidder  So  blatant 
has  the  cash  market  in  ambassadorial  po6i.s 
become  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  today  routinely  demands  com- 
plete revelation  of  political  contributions  by 
all  Nlron  nominees.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  recent  example  is  Mrs.  Ruth  Farkas, 
who  was  named  Ambassador  to  Luxemburg 
after  pledging  some  $300,000  to  President 
Nixon's  campaign,  $200,000  of  which  was  not 
even  paid  until  after  the  re-election  of  the 
President  at  a  time  when  his  campaign 
coffers  groaned  under  a  substantial  surplus. 
More  recently,  there  have  been  reports  that 
Cornelius  Whitney  •was  promised  the  am- 
bassadorship in  Spain  in  return  for  a 
$250,000  contribution;  when  the  ambassador- 
ship did  not  come  through,  the  contribution 
■was  returned.  There  is  enough  evidence  for 
a\i  examination  of  the  reUtlonBhlp  between 
campaign  contributore  and  tbe  promiae  of 
appointment  or  nomination  for  appointment 
of  Individuals  to  a  host  of  other  govern- 
ment posts  as  well. 

Waahlogtoa  abounds  'wUb  sworn  te.stimony 
and  newspaper  stories  about  contributions 
which  constitute  bribes  or  extortion  or  bo4h, 
by  any  number  of  companies  or  Indtistzles 
who  critically  depend  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  most  notable  and  publicized 
relate,  of  course,  to  the  cozy  treatment  of 
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TTkTV.  particularly  In  the  Prealdentla:  ap- 
proval of  Its  Hartrord  Insurance  merger,  Just 
as  IT&T's  Sheraton  Hotel  subsidiary  was 
promising  (400.000  to  the  1973  Republican 
Convention:  and  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  cash  and  other  contribu- 
tions provided  by  the  dairy  Industry  Just  as 
Mr.  Nlzon  was  raising  milk  price  support 
levels  and  changing  foreign  trade  regula- 
tions to  push  up  the  price  of  milk  and  In- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  Industry  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  other  questionable  activities  as 
well  where  the  public  record  provides  suf- 
ficient Information  to  Justify  a  healthy  sus- 
picion of  illicit  Presidential  activity  even 
though  the  record  has  not  been  as  fully 
developed  as  it  has  with  respect  to  the  IT&T 
and  milk  transactions.  These  activities  in- 
clude the  Presidential  (arole  of  former 
Teamsters  Union  president  James  Hoffa  and 
the  statements  by  representatives  of  Ashland 
Oil.  BranlS  Airlines  and  others  that  CREEP 
financial  chairman  Maurice  Stans  Imposed 
$100,000  quotas  In  his  politically  avaricious 
quest  for  a  960  million  campaign  kitty. 

At  least  five  additional  criminal  statutes 
may  have  been  violated  In  this  political  cor- 
ruption area.  For  example,  it  Is  a  felony  to 
solicit  or  accept  anything  of  value  as  a  po- 
litical contribution  in  consideration  of  any 
promise  of  influence  in  obtaining  a  federal 
Job;  and  bribery  and  extortion  statutes  may 
have  been  violated  in  connection  with  many 
of  the  corporate  contributions.' 

A  wide  range  of  criminal  clvU  rights  viola- 
tions has  been  perpetrated  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. Although  this  discussion  Is 
limited  to  specifically  criminal  violations, 
we  should  not  forget  that  In  many  cases 
violations  involve  eurogant  abridgement  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  rights  of  every 
American  citizen  to  be  free  from  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures.  The  break-in 
and  burglaries  of  the  offices  of  Daniel  EUls- 
berg's  psychiatrist  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  the  wiretapping  of 
White  House  aides  and  reporters  provide  the 
most  offensive  known  Incidents  of  civil  rights 
violations.  But  there  is  every  indication  that 
they  were  part  of  a  much  larger  scheme: 
we  may  well  not  yet  have  cloeed  the  book 
on  the  individual  liberties  that  were  crushed 
under  the  hobnailed  boots  of  the  "plumbers  " 

The  context,  of  course,  is  the  Recommenda- 
tion and  Decision  Memoranda  of  White 
House  staffer  Tom  Charles  Houston  and 
Richard  Nixon — the  Meln  Kampf  of  the 
Nixon  government.  The  following  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Houston's  Recommendation  Memo- 
randum to  President  Nixon  are  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  what  happened  at  the 
Watergate  and  in  Loe  Angeles: 
C    Moil  Covtrage 

Recommendation : 

Restrictions  on  legal  coverage  should  be 
removed.  Also,  present  restrictions  on  covert 
coverage  should  be  relaxed  on  selected  tar- 
gets of  .  .  .  internal  security  interests. 

Rationale : 

•  •  •  •  • 
Covert   coverage    is   illegal   and    there    are 

serious  risks  involved.  However,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  Its  use  outweigh 
its  risks. 

D    Surreptitioui  tntry 
Recommendation : 

•  •  •  •  • 
Also,  present  restrictions  should  be  modi- 
fled  to  permit  selective  use  of  this  technique 
against  other  urgent  security  targets. 

Rationale: 

Use  of  this  technique  is  clearly  illegal;  It 
amounts  to  burglary  It  Is  also  highly  risky 
and  coxild  result  in  great  emiMUTaMinent  if 
expoaed. 
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On  July  15.  1970  Mr.  Houston  issued  the 
Presidential  Decision  Memorandum  which 
reflected  Richard  Nixon's  personal  response 
to  these  recommendations,  a  response  veri- 
fied by  Mr.  Nixon's  own  statement  of  May  32, 
1973.  The  relevant  excerpts  are : 

The  President  has  carefully  studied  the 
special  report  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Intelligence  (ad  hoc)  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing decisions: 

•  •  •  *  • 

3.  Mall  Coverage. 

Restrictions  on  legal  coverage  are  to  be 
removed,  restrictions  on  covert  coverage  are 
to  be  relaxed  to  permit  use  of  this  technique 
on  selected  targets  of  priority  foreign  Intelli- 
gence and  internal  security  interests. 

4.  Surreptitious  Entry 

Restraints  on  the  use  of  surreptitious 
entry  are  to  be  removed.  The  technique  is 
to  be  used  .  .  .  against  other  urgent  and 
high  priority  Internal  security  targets. 

Aside  from  the  ominous  nature  of  these 
papers  In  terms  of  our  democratic  system 
of  government,  and  aside  from  the  obvious 
violations  of  state  criminal  felony  statutes 
the  President's  approval  countenanced  and 
potentially  set  In  motion,  there  are  pro- 
foundly serious  violations  of  federal  criminal 
laws.  These  mclude  18  U.S.C.  Section  241. 
the  criminal  civil  rights  statute,  and  18 
use.  Section  2511.  the  antl-wiretapplng 
statute,  to  say  nothing  of  the  network  of 
criminal  provisions  designed  to  prevent  in- 
terference with  and  protect  the  privacy  of 
the  malls,  among  them:  18  VSS.C.  Section 
1701,  which  makes  one  a  criminal  who 
"knowingly  and  willfully  obstructs  or  re- 
tards the  passage  of  mall";  Section  1702, 
which  makes  it  a  felony  to  take  any  letter 
out  of  the  poet  office  "before  it  has  been 
delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  di- 
rected with  design  to  .  .  .  pry  into  the  .  .  . 
secrets  of  another .",  and  Section  1703, 
which  makes  It  a  crime  for  a  Postal  Service 
Officer  Improperly  to  detain,  delay  or  open 
any  letter. 

Obstruction  of  Justice 

The  third  area  of  specific  criminal  activ- 
ity by  the  President  relates  to  obstructions 
of  Justice.  Each  day  brings  us  new  facts 
about  the  actions  of  the  President  in  this 
area.  But  there  is  already  reason  to  suspect 
a  variety  of  Presidential  actions  In  connec- 
tion with  the  investigations  relating  to  the 
Watergate  break-in:  Presidential  actions  to 
limit  the  criminal  Investigations;  hush 
money  paid  to  defendants  to  plead  guilty; 
the  suborning  of  perjury  by  Mr.  Magruder 
and  the  attempt  with  respect  to  Mr.  Sloan; 
the  pressure  on  any  number  of  witnesses 
and  potential  prosecutors  to  Inhibit  any 
number  of  investigations  relating  to  Illegal 
activities;  and,  of  course,  the  attempt  to 
seduce  Judge  Matthew  Byrne  with  the  FBI. 
Directorship. 

At  least  nine  additional  Federal  criminal 
statutes  are  involved  here  relating  to  ob- 
struction of  Justice,  the  making  of  false 
statements,  the  suborning  of  perjury  and 
the  removal  and  destruction  of  records  and 
documents  • 

It  Is  with  respect  to  the  suborning  of 
perjury  that  the  most  careful  Investigation 
should  be  made.  For  the  record  atx>unda  with 
examples  of  Nixon  aides  and  cabinet  officials 
who  may  have  committed  perjury  and  who 
have  certainly  made  statements  Inconsistent 
with  either  the  statements  or  records  of 
others.  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder  has  admitted 
perjury.  Hugh  Sloan  has  testified  that  he 
was  pressured  to  commit  perjury  Richard 
Klelndienst  faces  possible  perjury  charges 
stemming  from  his  testimony  that  there  was 
no  White  House  pressure  on  him  with  regard 
to  the  IT&T  case  John  Mitchell  faces  possi- 
ble perjury  charges  stemming  from  his 
■worn  testimony  that  he  never  discussed  the 
ITdcT  case  with  the  President  and  that  he 
was  not  Involved  with  CREEP  until  he  left 
hla     office     as     Attorney     Oeneral      Messrs. 


Mitchell  and  Maurice  Stans  have  been  In- 
dicted for  perjury  In  the  Vesco  case  in  New 
York.  John  Ehrllchman  has  been  charged 
with  perjury  for  his  testimony  before  the 
grand  Jury  In  California.  The  testimony  of 
Mr.  Ehrllchman  and  his  colleague  Mr.  Halde- 
man  before  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee 
presents  sufficient  conflict  with  the  sworn 
testimony  of  others  to  subject  them  to  possi- 
ble perjury  indictments.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Butz  has  been  accused  of  perjury  in 
connection  with  his  wheat  deal  testimony 
before  a  Senate  Subcommittee.  Even  without 
unraveling  the  truth  about  the  White  House 
tapes  this  brief  recital  already  Includes  Mr. 
Nixon  s  two  closest  assistants,  two  other  high 
White  House  aides,  and  at  least  three  of  his 
cabinet  olflcers.  As  for  Mr.  Nixon,  18  U.S.C. 
{  1633  provides  that  "whoever  procures 
another  to  commit  any  perjury  Is  guilty  of 
subornation  of  perjury,  and  shall  be  flned 
not  more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Thus,  there  Is  siifficient  evidence  to  Justify 
suspicion  of  the  violation  of  at  least  thlry- 
eight  criminal  statutes  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Many  of  those  statutes 
may  have  t>een  violated  more  than  once.  This 
alone  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  basis  for 
articles  of  Impeachment  under  the  moet  nar- 
row definition  of  the  term  "impeachable  of- 
fenses", but  there  are  other  activities  of  the 
President  which  bear  scrutiny  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  a  broader  and  politi- 
cally realistic  definition  of  what  constitutes 
an  Impeachable  offense. 

Failure  to  Execute  Laws 

Richard  Nixon,  by  his  oath  and  by  the 
duties  imposed  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Is  required  faithfully  to 
execute  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 
There  are  repeated  Judicial  decisions  holding 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  violated  that  duty.  The 
most  notable  and  publicized  Involve  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  which.  In  practical 
terms,  constitutes  an  arrogant  refusal  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  Chief  Executive.  The  most 
recent  decision  came  only  last  week  when 
Federal  District  Judge  Waddy  held  that  It 
was  Illegal  and  unconstitutional  to  with- 
hold $380,000,000  of  appropriated  funds  from 
our  educational  institutions.  Mr.  Nixon  was 
also  held  to  have  maintained  Howard  Phil- 
lips, the  former  OEO  Director,  in  office  Il- 
legally and  was  accused  last  week  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmlre  of  holding  Acting  Attorney 
General  Bork  In  office  Illegally  beyond  the 
thirty-day  statutory  period.  TTiere  is  no  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Nixon's  Involvement  here.  Indeed, 
he  publicly,  proudly  and  frequently  proclaims 
his  defiance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
with  each  new  impoundment.  Moreover,  any 
arguments  that  In  the  early  days  of  his  Im- 
poundment orgy  Mr.  Nixon  thought  he  had 
the  legal  authority  to  take  these  sbctlons  can 
be  given  little  credence  in  the  wake  of  (at 
last  count)  twenty-five  court  decisions  hold- 
ing his  actions  to  be  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional. 

aacACH  or  pubuc  rausr 

The  third  area  of  inquiry  Into  impeach- 
able offenses  relates  to  the  breach  of  public 
trust  by  the  President.  There  are  well  de- 
fined analogies  in  the  law  of  trusts  concern- 
ing the  duties  of  trustees  and  the  grounds 
for  their  removal.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
trustee  who  converts  the  funds  of  a  trust 
to  his  own  use  may  be  removed.  Similarly, 
a  trustee  who  lies  to  or  defrauds  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  trust  may  be  removed. 

It  is  an  essential  element  of  the  public 
trust  a  President  holds  that  he  tell  the 
truth  to  the  American  people.  A  citizen  who 
lies  to  the  state  commits  a  felony,  the  felony 
of  perjury.  It  is.  of  course,  not  a  specifically 
defined  crime  for  the  state  to  lie  to  its 
citizens  Indeed,  there  are  generally  accept- 
able areas  of  exaggeration  and  political  com- 
ment within  which  public  officials  are  usual- 
ly   given    wide    latitude    in    communicating 
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with  the  citizens  they  serve.  Thus,  politicians 
In  election  campaigns  and  Presidents  in 
messages  to  the  Congress  to  secure  legisla- 
tion often  exaggerate  the  performance  that 
can  reswonably  be  expected  In  their  prom- 
ises of  new  worlds  and  new  cures.  To  the 
extent  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  engaged  In  this 
kind  of  political  dialogue,  he  Is,  of  course, 
not  guilty  of  any  Impeachable  offense. 

But  to  the  extent  that  he  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  political  exaggeration, 
the  President  should  be  subject  to  impeach- 
ment. Thus,  the  various  statements  about 
Cambodian  bombing  filed  by  Mr.  Nixon's 
subordinates  at  his  direction  with  authorized 
oversight  committees  of  the  Congress 
cleared  for  Top  Secret  Information  should  be 
examined  carefully.  The  false  statements  of 
his  Press  Secretary  Mr.  Zelgler  may  also 
constitute  grounds  for  Impeachment;  and 
the  President's  ovim  statements  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  subject  to  careful 
scrutiny  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
as  well.  For  the  standard  of  truth  required 
by  the  Head  of  State  in  dealing  with  the 
citizens  he  serves  should  be  at  least  as  high 
as  the  standards  applied  to  the  citizens  In 
dealing  with  the  state  that  serves  them. 

Unlike  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee 
and  the  courts,  the  inquiry  of  the  House  Is 
not  directed  largely  or  primarily  at  Indl- 
vlduaJ  White  House  aides,  corporate  offi- 
cials or  cabinet  officers.  The  House  inquiry 
has  one  investigatory  subject:  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  connection,  the 
performance  of  the  constitutional  duty  of 
the  House  to  draft  articles  of  impeachment 
carries  with  It  clear  and  unequivocal  au- 
thority to  obtain  documents  and  materials 
that  under  other  circumstances  might  be 
subject  to  claims  of  executive  privilege. 
Thus,  for  example,  tax  returns  of  the  Pres- 
ident which  would  otherwise  be  confidential 
must  be  scrutinized  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  the  President  has 
committed  tax  fraud,  certainly  an  impeach- 
able offense  under  any  definition  of  that 
term. 

The  very  Issue  Involved  In  the  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  is  the  extent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  knowledge  and  willful  ac- 
tivity In  connection  with  an  array  of  crimes 
that  may  have  been  committed  by  his  aides 
(some  of  whom  have  already  confessed  to 
criminal  activity)  and  his  cabinet  officers. 
The  duty  of  the  House  to  Investigate  its  Presi- 
dential subject  carries  as  a  necessary  corol- 
lary the  authority  to  examine  the  communi- 
cations between  the  I>re8ideut  and  his  staff. 
No  squlrrellug  of  Presidential  papers  for  per- 
sonal protection  or  selected  release  by  a 
library  curator  Is  Justified  on  the  grounds  of 
executive  privilege  during  this  inquiry. 

Impeachment  procedings  are  not  likely  to 
be  short  and  they  will  test  the  singularly 
Impatient  attention  span  of  the  American 
I>eople.  Andrew  Johnson's  lmpeew;hment  pro- 
ceedings took  over  one  year  and  involved  two 
Congresses.  But  to  say  that  the  country  can- 
not stand  Impeachment  proceedings  over  an 
extended  period  is  to  say  that  we  cannot  seek 
the  truth,  much  less  face  it;  that  we  cannot 
pointedly  aisk  and  candidly  answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  President  has  committed 
any  Impeachable  offenses.  It  is,  sadly,  to  say 
that  we  are  no  longer  strong  enough  to  live 
under  the  moet  remarkable  Constitution  ever 
devised  by  man.  It  is  the  stuff  of  a  weak  and 
tired  people  who  are  so  exhausted  by  demo- 
cracy that  they  prefer  to  end  their  days 
to  politically  hedonistic  amorallty.  It  Is  the 
stuff  of  a  tired  generation  that  seeks  to  avoid 
one  more  trauma  of  their  own  even  if  tliat 
Involves  betrayal  of  their  trust  to  succeed- 
ing generations.  And  this  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant point. 

For  whether  Lord  Acton  overstated  his 
point,  history  clearly  teaches  us  that,  with- 
out exception,  power  creates  Its  own  need 
and  desire  for  more  power.  Every  White  House 
aide  can  testify  that  each  President  takes 


the  precedents  of  his  predecessors  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  p)ower  and  moves  to  the  next  step. 
Some  of  us  might  have  trouble  even  con- 
juring what  the  next  step  after  Nixon  might 
be,  but  there  is  one  person  who  will  figure 
it  out  If  Mr.  Nixon  leaves  office  without  re- 
proach— a  future  President  of  the  United 
States. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  The  specific  statutory  provisions  are : 

(1)  26  US.C.  §  7201:  "Any  person  who  will- 
fully attempts  ...  to  evade  .  .  .  any  tax  .  .  . 
shall  ...  be  guUty  of  a  felony " 

(2)  28  UB.C.  {  7203:  "Any  person  re- 
quired ...  to  pay  any  .  .  .  tax  .  .  .  who  will- 
fully falls  to  pay  such  .  .  .  tax  .  .  .  shall  .  .  . 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  .  .  ." 

(3)  26  U.8.C.  5  7206:  "Any  person  who 
(1)  ...  willfully  makes  and  subscribes, 
any  .  .  .  statement  .  .  .  under  the  penalties 
of  perjury,  and  which  he  does  not  believe  to 
be  true  and  correct  .  .  .  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony.  ..." 

(4)  26  U.S.C.  9  7207:  "Any  person  who  will- 
fully delivers  .  .  .  any  statement  .  .  .  known 
to  him  to  be  fraudulent  .  .  .  shall  be  flned  .  . . 
or  Imprisoned.  . .  ." 

(5)  18  V&.C.  j286:  "Whoever  enters  into 
any  .  .  .  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United 
States  ...  by  obtaining  .  .  .  payment  .  .  . 
of  any  .  .  .  fraudulent  claim.  .  .  ." 

(6)  18  U.S.C.  S287:  "Whoever  .  .  .  pre- 
sents .  .  .  any  claim  upon  ,  .  .  the  United 
States  .  .  .  knowing  such  claim  Is  false.  .  .  ." 

(7)  18  use.  5  641:  "Whoever  em- 
bezzles ...  or  knowingly  converts  to  his 
use  .  .  .  any  .  .  .  thing  of  value  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  ...  or  Im- 
prisoned. .  .  ." 

=  The  specific  statutory  provisions  are: 
(1)18  U.S.C.  5  695:  "Whoever,  being  a  per- 
son employed  In  any  administrative  position 
by  I  any  government],  in  connection  with 
any  activity  which  Is  financed  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  uses  his  official  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  .  .  .  affecting  .  .  .  the  nomination 
or  the  election  of  any  candidate  for  [any  .  .  . 
federal  elective  office]  shall  be  fined  ...  or 
Imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

(2)  18  use.  5  600:  "Whoever  .  .  .  promises 
any  employment,  contract  ...  or  other  l)ene- 
flt,  provided  for  ...  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special  consider- 
ation In  obtaining  such  benefit  ...  as  con- 
sideration .  .  .  for  any  political  activity  .  .  . 
shall  be  fined  ...  or  Imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

(3)  18  vac.  5  603:  "Whoever,  In  any  .  .  . 
building  occupied  In  the  discharge  of  official 
duties  by  any  (government  employee]  .  .  . 
BoUclU  or  receives  any  contribution  ...  for 
any  political  purpose,  shall  be  fined  ...  or 
Imprisoned.  . . ." 

(4)  18  use.  ;  610:  "It  Is  unlawful  for  any 
.  .  .  corporation  whatever  ...  to  make  a  con- 
tribution ...  in  connection  with  any  election 
at  which  (a  federal  elected  official  is]  to  be 
voted  for,  or  In  connection  with  any  primary 
election  or  political  convention  ...  or  for  any 
candidate,  political  committee  or  other  per- 
son to  accept  .  .  .  any  (such]  contribu- 
tion. . .  ." 

(5)  18  use.  S  611:  "Whoever  ...  (a)  en- 
tering into  any  contract  with  the  United 
States  .  .  .  makes  ...  or  promises  .  .  .  any  .  .  . 
contribution,  to  any  political  party  commit- 
tee, or  candidate  ...  or  ...  (b)  knowingly 
solicits  any  such  contribution  from  any  such 
person  .  .  .  shall  be  flned  ...  or  Im- 
prisoned. .  .  ." 

(6)  18  U.S.C.  5  612:  'Whoever  willfully 
publishes  or  distributes  ,  . .  any  . .  .  statement 
relating  to  .  .  .  any  person  who  has  publicly 
declared  his  Intention  to  seek  [federal  elec- 
tive office)  .  .  .  which  does  not  contain  the 
names  of  the  persons  .  .  .  responsible  .  . .  shall 
be  flned  ...  or  imprisoned. . . ." 

(7)  18  U.S.C.  5  663:  "'Whoever,  being  a 
dispensing  officer  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
In  any  manner  converts  to  his  own  use  .  .  . 


any  public  money  entrusted  to  him  ...  is 
guilty  of  embezzlement  .  .  .  ." 

(8)  18  U.S.C.  5  1001:  "Whoever  (In  any 
matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States]  .  .  .  willfully  falsifies,  conceals  or 
covers  up  ...  a  material  fact,  or  makes  any 
false  .  .  .  statements.  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  uses  any 
false  .  .  .  document  knowing  the  same  to 
[be  false]  .  .  .  shall  be  flned  ...  or  Im- 
prisoned ,  .  .  ." 

(9)  18  use.  §2611,  which  prohibit*  the 
Interception  and  disclosure  of  wire  or  oral 
communications. 

'  The  specific  statutory  provisions  are : 
(1)    18    use.    5  201:    "(b)    Whoever  .  ,  . 
conruptly  gives,  offers  or  promises  any  thing 
of    value    to    any    public    official  .  .  .  with 
intent — 

(1)   to  Influence  any  official  act   (or] 
(c)   Whoever,    beng    a   public    official  .  .  . 
corruptly  .  .  .  solicits  [or]  accepts  .  .  .  any- 
thing of  value  ...  In  return  for: 

(1)  being  Influenced  in  his  performance 
of  any  official  act 

Shall   be   flned  ...  or   Imprisoned  ,  .  .  ." 

(2)  18  use.  5  203  "(a)  Whoever  ...  re- 
ceives .  .  .  or  .  .  .  solicits  .  .  .  any  compen- 
sation for  any  services  .  .  . 

(2)  at  a  time  when  he  is  an  officer  ...  of 
the  United  States  .  .  . 

In  relation  to  any  proceeding  .  .  .  for 
a  .  .  .  contract  |or] 

(b)  'Whoever,  knowingly  .  .  .  promises  .  .  . 
any  compensation  for  any  such  services  .  .  . 

Shall   be   fined  ...  or   Imprisoned  .  .  .  ." 

(3)  18  U.S.C.  55  210  and  211,  which  deal 
with  soliciting,  offering  or  accepting  any- 
thing of  value  "either  as  a  political  contri- 
bution, or  for  personal  emolument,"  In  con- 
sideration of  any  "promise"  of  "Influence"  ia 
obtaining  a  federal  Job. 

(4)  18  UB.C.  5  599:  "Whoever,  being  a 
candidate,  .  .  .  promises  .  .  .  the  appointment, 
or  .  .  .  his  Influence  .  .  .  for  the  appointment 
of  any  person  to  any  public  or  private  posi- 
tion ...  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  sup- 
port .  .  .  shall  be  flned  ...  or  imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

Bee  also  18  UB.C.  55  600  (promises  of  any- 
thing provided  by  Act  of  Congress) ,  610  (cor- 
porate campaign  contributions),  and  611 
(goveriunent  contractor  contributions) ,  cited 
earlier. 

•  The  specific  statutory  provisions  are : 
(1)  18  U.S.C.  5  1503:  "Whoever  corruptly, 
or  by  threats  .  .  .  endeavors  to  Influence  .  .  . 
any  witness  ...  or  any  .  .  .  Juror,  or  officer  .  .  . 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States  ...  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  ...  or  corruptly  or  by 
threats  or  force  .  .  .  endeavors  to  influence, 
obstruct,  or  Impede,  the  due  administration 
of  Justice,  shaU  be  fined  ...  or  imprisoned. 

*  (2)  18  VSJC.  5  1505:  "Whoever  corruptly, 
or  by  threats  or  force  .  .  .  endeavors  to  In- 
fluence, Intimidate,  or  Impede  any  witness  .  . . 
In  connection  with  any  inquiry  or  investiga- 
tion being  had  by  either  House  ...  or  Who- 
ever corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force,  .  .  .  en- 
deavors to  Influence,  obstruct,  or  Impede  .  .  . 
the  due  and  proper  exercise  of  the  power  of 
Inquiry  under  which  such  Inquiry  or  Investi- 
gation is  being  had  by  either  House  .  .  . 
Shall  be  flned  ...  or  imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

(3)  18  use.  5  1510:  "(a)  Whoever  will- 
fully endeavors  by  means  of  bribery,  misrep- 
resentation. Intimidation,  or  force  or  threats 
thereof  to  obstruct,  delay,  or  prevent  the 
communication  of  Information  relating  to  a 
violation  of  any  criminal  statute  of  the 
United  States  by  any  person  to  a  criminal 
Investigator; 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

Shall  be  flned  .  .  ,  or  Imprisoned.  ,  , ." 

(4)  18  UB.C.  5  1018:  "Whoever,  being  a 
public  officer  .  .  .  authorized  by  ai.y  law  .  .  . 
to  .  .  .  give  a  .  .  .  writing  knowingly  makes 
and  delivers  as  true  such  a  writing,  con- 
taining any  statement  whlcJi  he  knows  to  be 
false,  In  a  case  where  the  punishment  thereof 
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!•  not  alaswher*  azprettly  provided  by  law, 
shall  be  fined  ...  or  Imprisoned.  .  .  ." 

(Se«  alao  18  UjB  C  I  1001.  tbe  bMtc  aUtut« 
on  falae  atatemenu,  aI>ov«.) 

(5)  1«  vac.  11831.  "Whoever,  havlnc 
taken  an  o*tti  .  .  .  tbat  he  will  teaUfj  .  .  . 
truly  .  .  .  willfully  and  cootrary  to  such 
oath  ttatea  or  aubacnbea  any  material  mat- 
ter which  he  doee  not  believe  to  be  true,  la 
guUty  of  perjury.  and  shall,  ...  be 
fined  ...  or  imprtaoned.  .  . 

(6)  la  U.8.C.  I  1633:  "Whoever  procurea 
another  to  commit  any  perjury  la  guilty  of 
subornation  ot  perjury,  and  ahall  be 
fined       .  or  UnprUoned.  .       ' 

(7)  18  U.S.C  i  1633:  "Wboever  under 
oath  In  any  proceeding  before  or  ancillary  to 
any  court  or  jrand  Jury  of  the  United  Statea 
knowingly  makea  any  false  material  dedani- 
tlon  .  .  .  ahal>  be  fined  ...  or  Impris- 
oned. .  . 

(c)  An  Indictment  or  Iniormation  for  vio- 
latloo  of  thla  aectlon  alleging  that,  in  any 
proceedings  before  or  ancillary  to  any  court 
or  grand  jury  of  the  United  Statea.  the  de- 
fendant under  oecb  has  knowingly  made  two 
or  mora  decUu'attona,  which  are  Incooalatent 
to  the  degree  that  one  of  them  la  neoeaaarlly 
false,  need  not  specify  which  declaration  Is 
false  If — 

(1)  each  declaration  was  material  to  the 
point  In  question,  and 

(3)  each  declaration  was  made  within  the 
period  of  the  statute  of  Umltatlons  for  the 
offense  charged  under  this  section 

In  any  prosecution  under  this  section,  the 
falsity  of  a  declaration  set  forth  In  the  In- 
dictment or  information  shall  be  estab- 
lished sufficient  for  conviction  by  proof  that 
the  defendant  while  under  oath  made  Irre- 
concilably contradictory  declarations  mate- 
rial to  the  point  in  question  In  any  proceeding 
before  or  ancillary  to  any  court  or  grand  jury. 
It  ahall  be  a  defense  to  an  indictment  or 
information  made  pursuant  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection  that  the  defendant 
at  the  time  he  made  each  declaration  be- 
lieved the  declaration  was  true  " 

(8)  18  U8.C.  J  3071:  "(a)  Whoever  will- 
fully and  unlawfully  conceals,  removes  or 
destroys  .  .  .  any  .  .  .  thing,  filed  or  de- 
posited ...  In  any  public  office.  .  .  .  shall 
be  fined  ...  or  Imprisoned.  .  . 

(b)  Whoerer.  having  the  custody  of  any 
such  .  .  .  thing.  wUlful!y  and  unlawfully 
conoeala.  removes  ...  or  destroys  the  aame. 
shall  tM  fined  ...  or  Imprlaoned.  .  . 

(»)  18  UB.C.  13333:  "Whoever,  before, 
during  or  after  seizure  of  any  property  by  any 
peraoQ  authortaed  to  make  searches  and 
■elcurea.  in  order  to  prevent  the  selzara  or 
aeouring  of  any  goods  ...  by  auch  per- 
son. .  .  .  destroys,  or  removes  the  same,  shall 
be  fined  ...  or  impriaooed.  .  .  ." 


LATVIAN  INDEPEtroENCE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  last  month 
free  men  around  the  world  marked  the 
55th  anniversary  of  Latvian  Independ- 
ence. I  Join  ivtth  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  and  many  Americans  In 
all  walks  of  life.  In  extending  my  congrat- 
ulations to  all  my  fellow  countrymen  of 
Latvian  heritage  on  this  milestone,  and 
renew  my  hope  that  someday  the  price- 
less gift  of  self-determination  can  be 
restored  to  the  people  of  Latvia. 

As  we  move  toward  more  peaceful  re- 
lationships with  the  Soviet  Union,  let 
us  not  forget  the  plight  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  world  who  live  daily  under  the 
heavy  burdens  of  oppression.  Thirty- 
three  years  ago.  the  Ught  of  liberty  was 
eiEtlnguiohed  In  Latvia;  but  the  hopes  of 
its  people  for  freedom  were  not  dashed 
in  the  ahghtest.  As  the  symbol  of  human 


freedom  and  dignity  to  all  the  world, 
this  Nation  cannot  fall  to  rememt>er  the 
needs  and  the  fervent  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Baltic  States  We  must  mark 
this  anniversary  of  Latvian  independence 
with  a  pledge  of  continuing  support  for 
the  goals  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination for  Latvia. 


CONCLUSION   UV  .MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing derlu.  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  House  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HR.  1406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lulgt 
Santanlello; 

HH.  4445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Diana  L 
Ortiz; 

ns.  S074.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  30.  1964.  entitled  An  act  to  prohibit 
fishing  In  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  In  certain  other  areas  by  vessels 
other  than  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  persons  in  charge  of  such  vessels";   and 

H.R.  8S39.  An  act  to  Implement  the  shrimp 
fl.<!hing  agreement  with  Brarll. 

The  message  also  aniMJunced  tliat  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (3.  Con.  Res.  11  >  with  amend- 
ments In  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1747) 
to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  with  rei^pect  to  authorizations  of 
appropriations,  with  amendments  In 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  were  sever- 
ally read  twice  by  their  titles  and  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

HR.  1466  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Santanlello:  and 

H  R  4446  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Diana  L. 
Ortiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  6074  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  30.  1964.  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit 
fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  in  certain  other  areas  by  vessels 
other  than  vessels  of  the  United  Statea.  and 
by  persons  in  charge  of  such  vessels";  and 

H  R.  8629  An  act  to  Implement  the  shrimp 
fishing  agreement  with  BrasU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commeroe. 


FOREIGN     AID     ASSISTANCE      ACT 
OF  1973— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S  1443.  which  the  clerk 
will  sUte  by  Utle. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
a^rreetng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments   of   the   House   to  the   bill    (8. 


1443)  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  defease 
articles  and  services  to  foreign  countries  and 
International  organizations  having  met.  after 
fuU  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  conferees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
report. 

("Hie  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Concres- 
sioNAi.  Recobd  of  November  27,  1973.  at 
page  38010  > 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentarj'  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  we  operating 
under  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  Time 
for  debate  on  this  report  is  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  manager  of  the  con- 
ference report,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota *Mr.  HcMPHRKT>,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  .  with  any 
time  on  any  motion  or  appeaj  relating 
to  tlie  conference  report  to  be  limited  to 
20  mmutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  not  to  be  taken  out  of  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Manstiildi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  himself? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  25  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  25  minutes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  considering  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  foreign  assistance  authoriza- 
tion bill.  This  conference  report,  in  my 
judgment,  represents  a  fair  and  reason- 
able compromise  between  the  Senates 
two  foreign  aid  bills — one  of  military 
assistance  and  one  of  foreign  economic 
assistance,  and  the  combination  package 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  does  not  contain  all  the  provisions 
many  of  us  would  like  to  have  in  a  for- 
eign aid  bill.  But  It  does  not  contain 
all  that  the  House  wanted  either.  It  Is 
a  product  of  a  genuine  compromise, 
where  both  sides  met  In  the  middle  on 
many  Issues  that  each  felt  strongly  about 

It  was  a  tough  conference,  with  hard 
bargaining  over  11  meetings  needed 
to  settle  a  total  of  175  dltlerences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  posi- 
tions Many  of  these  dllTerences.  how- 
ever, were  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  bill  completely  rewrote  the 
statutory  framework  for  the  foreign 
military  grant  aid  and  sales  programs, 
whereas  the  House  bill,  following  the 
traditional  approach,  merely  extended 
existing  law. 
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A  basic  question  that  the  conferees 
had  to  settle  was  whether  to  have  one 
or  two  bills.  Although  It  was  agreed  this 
year  to  repwrt  out  a  single  bill,  combin- 
ing economic  and  military  assistance, 
the  House  conferees  assured  us  that  this 
is  the  last  time  the  two  types  of  assist- 
ance will  be  joined  together. 

Let  me  first  discuss  the  amounts  In- 
volved in  the  agreement.  The  conference 
report  authorizes  a  total  of  $2,392,234.- 
000  for  this  fiscal  year,  a  reduction  of 
$395,266,000,  or  15  percent,  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  request  and  a  reduction 
of  $209,400,000  from  the  amount  appro- 
pilated  for  these  programs  under  the 
continuing  resolution  for  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  In  this 
Record  that  we  did  make  a  15-percent 
cut  In  the  administration's  request.  And 
we  did  make  a  cut  of  almost  $210  million 
in  the  authorization  below  what  was  ap- 
propriated imder  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  the  last  fiscal  year.  All  of  us 
In  this  body  know  that  appropriations 
are  generally  below  authorizations. 

So  in  this  particular  blU,  we  have  a 
saving  or  an  economy  measure  of  $209,- 
400,000  below  the  amount  appropriated 
for  these  same  programs  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

For  economic  assistance,  the  confer- 
ence agreed  to  an  authorization  of  $1,- 
429,734.000  for  the  1974  fiscal  year,  split- 
ting the  difference  between  the  Senate 
and  House  figures.  For  fiscal  year  1975 
the  report  authorizes  a  to;-al  of  $921.- 
934.000.  The  authorization  is  substan- 
tially less  than  that  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  since  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  bill  authorized  economic  aid  to 
Indochina  for  the  1975  fiscal  year. 

Both  bills  authorized  funds  for  mili- 
tary assistance  and  credit  sales  for  fiscal 
year  1974  only.  The  conference  agree- 
ment for  military  assistance  and  sales 
Is  $962,500,000,  which  represents  an  ex- 
act split  between  the  Senate  and  House 
amounts. 

The  conferees  were  .scrupulous  In  split- 
ting the  dllTerence  between  funding  lev- 
els on  practically  evei->-  major  authoriy.a- 
tlon  category,  ranging  from  food  and 
nutrition  program.';  to  mllltiir>-  credit 
sales.  On  the  economic  side  of  the  bill, 
the  difference  between  the  cojiference 
split  and  a  perfect  maihematical  split 
was  only  $15  million — less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent.  And,  as  I  have  said  before, 
on  the  military  side  that  difference  was 
absolutely  zero  doUars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks a  comparative  table  of  the  pro- 
grams and  amounts  authorized  by  the 
conference  agreement,  and  a  fact  sheet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield*.  Witliout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  number  of  policy 
amendmenUs  were  added  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  both  the  economic  and  the  mili- 
tary aid  bills  Rather  than  take  up  the 
Senate's  time  by  discussing  the  action 
taken  on  each  in  the  conference,  I  will 
be  glad  to  rcsixind  to  inquiries  from 
members  who  are  interested  in  partic- 
ular provisions. 


ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

There  were  few  substantive  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
authorizations  for  economic  aid.  Both 
bodies  had  approved  sweeping  changes  in 
economic  aid  policy,  designed  to  insure 
that  American  assistance  gets  down  to 
the  grassroots  level.  There  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  houses  over 
basic  policy  initiatives,  only  in  several 
details  for  implementation. 

One  difference  was  over  the  use  of  loan 
repayments.  The  Senate  bill,  through 
the  Church  amendment,  prohibited  use 
of  loan  repayments  for  further  lending 
in  the  aid  program.  But  the  House  bill 
expanded  the  authority  to  use  loan  re- 
payments. The  problem  was  compro- 
mised by  allowing  one-half  of  the  sched- 
uled reflows — that  is,  scheduled  loan  re- 
payments— to  be  used  for  further  lend- 
ing in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  and  the 
basic  authority  will  then  be  repealed. 
I  make  note  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  about  as  fair  a  compromise 
as  you  could  get.  While  the  House  had 
provided  full  authority  for  the  use  of 
loan  reflows,  the  Senate  had  canceled 
that  authority;  so  what  was  done  in  the 
conference  report  was  to  allow  one-half 
of  the  scheduled  reflows  for  the  years 
1974  and  1975,  and  then  the  basic  author- 
ity will  be  terminated. 

Both  the  economic  and  military  bills 
approved  by  the  Senate  contained  pro- 
visions to  assure  that  Congress  had  prop- 
er access  to  executive  branch  informa- 
tion concerning  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Recently  the  President  vetoed  a  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  authorization  bill  be- 
cause it  contained  a  comparable  provi- 
sion and,  in  his  veto  message,  stated  his 
opp>osition  to  the  Senate  provision.s  con- 
tained in  the  foreign  aid  bUls  It  was 
clear  that  the  Senate's  foreign  aid  bills 
faced  a  veto  if  these  provisions  were  kept 
in.  In  the  conference  no  satisfactor>' 
substitute  language  couid  be  found  which 
both  protected  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress  and  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
President.  In  view  of  this,  the  Senate 
reluctantly  receded  on  the  issue. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  soon  pass 
general  legislation  dealing  with  the  ac- 
cess-to-information problem. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  such 
legislation  is  now  in  committee  and  will 
be  brought  before  Congress  for  affirma- 
tive action  If  not,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelatiorLs  ma.v  again  find  It 
necessar>'  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  legis- 
lative remedy  for  its  own  arcess  prob- 
lem. 

There  has  been  widespread  interest  in 
the  Helms  amendment,  which  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  for 
abortions.  The  compromi.se  agi'eed  to  Is, 
I  think,  a  reasonable  .solution.  The  con- 
feience  modified  the  provision  to  retain 
a  prohibition  on  use  of  foreign  aid  funds 
for  abonion.s,  but  at  the  .same  time  will 
not  unduly  impair  rarryiiig  out  other  as- 
pects of  the  population-planning  pro- 
gram. 

MILITAKY    A.SSISTANl  E    AND    SALES 

By  way  of  background  on  the  military 
portions  of  the  conference  report,  I  point 
out  that  the  Senate  bill,  as  reported  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was 
prlmarUj'  designed  to  phase  out  the  mili- 


tary grant  assistance  program.  But  by 
a  narrow  margin  the  Senate  rejected 
that  approach.  In  conference,  the  Sen- 
ates rewrite  of  the  military  aid  and  sales 
statutes  was  dropped  since,  with  the  de- 
feat of  the  basic  policy  Initiative,  there 
was  no  longer  any  justification  for  a  com- 
plete revision  of  existing  law.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate,  however,  did  make 
a  number  of  other  significant  policy 
changes,  and  a  number  of  these  have 
been  retained  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

The  House  insisted  on  retaining  the 
present  system  under  which  Congress  au- 
thorizes and  appropriates  a  lump  sum 
for  military  aid  which  is  then  allocated 
by  the  President  to  Individual  countries. 
However,  in  return  the  statutor>-  restric- 
tion on  the  niimber  of  countries  eligible 
to  receive  grant  aid  was  reduced  from 
40  to  31. 

The  conferees  agreed  t-o  a  provision 
which  will  allow  the  Piesident  to  draw  on 
Department  of  Defense  stocks  to  provide 
additional  ammunition  to  Cambodia, 
which  he  has  said  is  needed — and  a  re- 
quest, of  course,  has  been  made  to  Con- 
gress for  It — thas  taking  this  extraneous 
Issue  out  of  the  pending  request  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  This  agreement  In 
effect  lea\es  a  general  purpose  fiscal  year 
1974  drawdown  authority  of  only  $50 
million — $50  million  above  the  Senate's 
zero,  but  $250  million  below  the  House's 
$300  million. 

The  conference  also  agreed  to  return 
funding  of  military  aid  to  Laos  to  the 
regular  military  aid  program  beginning 
with  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  funding 
of  militai-y  aid  for  Vietnam  was  left  in 
the  Defense  Department  budget  for  the 
time  being. 

The  conference  agreed  to  a  number  of 
Senate  pi-ovisions  which  will  put  further 
restrictions  on  the  military  aid  and  sales 
programs,  such  as  runailing  the  author- 
ity for  giving  excess  defense  articles  to 
foreign  countries.  All  in  all.  the  agree- 
ment pi-ovides  for  tighter,  moie  effective 
control  of  the  militar>-  aid  and  sales 
program  at  less  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  that  Is  what 
we  in  the  Senate  were  trying  to  obtain  in 
our  military  assistanre  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

I  point  out  that  ihe  military^  programs 
are  authorized  only  for  1  year  and  this 
entire  program  will  be  studied  again  in 
detail  next  year  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  foreign  aid  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
controvernal  pieces  or  legi.slatlon  to  come 
before  Congress  for  action.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  worked  long 
and  hard  this  year  to  re\1se  both  the 
economic  and  military  aid  programs  to 
gear  them  to  the  realities  of  the  national 
interest  today  and  for  the  future,  and  to 
break  away  from  the  policies  of  the  past. 
Thi.s  bill  still  reflects  a  significant  por- 
tion of  that  work,  especially  on  the  eco- 
nomic aid  side. 

Mr  President,  if  I  had  been  writing 
tills  bill  all  by  myself,  I  would  have  put 
in  lower  figures  on  tlie  military'  side. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  would  have  put  in 
higher  figures  for   development   assist- 
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ance.  But  I  do  not  thlxik  the  figures  are 
at  all  out  of  line,  given  the  two  veraioiu. 
House  and  Senate,  that  the  conferees 
had  to  work  with. 

Now.  I  suppose  the  Senate  conferees 
could  have  insisted  on  all  the  provisions 
in  the  Senate  bill,  and  we  would  have 
completely  upheld  the  Senates  pool- 
tion — and  had  another  deadlocked  con- 
ference, the  way  we  did  last  year.  But 
we  did  not  want  to  end  up  with  a  dead- 
locked couieroice;  we  wanted  to  come 
to  an  agreement  and  get  a  bill — a  new 
bill— out. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise 
policy  to  live  by  what  we  call  coDtinu- 
in£  resolutions.  Those  continuing  res- 
olutions do  not  take  into  account 
changes  that  may  be  taking  place 
worldwide,  and  changes  in  our  official 
policy.  Therefore,  we  wanted  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  and  do  it  without 
dragging  our  feet  about  it;  tlie  hscal 
year  is  getting  to  be  half  over,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committees  are  waiting 
for  this  bill  to  be  passed  before  they  can 
get  to  work  to  provide  the  fund.  And 
may  I  say  once  again,  of  course,  these 
are  authorization  figures,  and  iQl  of  this 
battle  about  how  much  money  wiU  be 
allocated  for  different  programs  to  ef- 
fectuate certain  policies  will  again  hare 
to  be  baitied  out  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  and  then 
again  subsequently  on  the  floor  of  each 
body. 

Last  year,  there  was  no  authorization 
bUl  at  all.  because  of  a  deadlock  m  the 
authorization  conference.  As  a  result 
the  programs  have  been  funded  for  al- 
most a  year  and  a  half  now  on  ine  b  uus 
of  continuing  resolutions.  Before  Uiat. 
the  appropriation  bill  was  passed  so 
late,  again  as  a  result  of  a  deadlock  in 
the  authorization  conference,  that  the 
programs  operated  for  nearly  three- 
<  i^uiers  of  the  year  on  continuing  rea- 
_.uUoiL-  ii.  1  only  the  last  quarter  oa 
re^a,^.''  d^,ii:oij-  ^^iuoos.  ♦ 

Tiit  uui-:ert:t.-  had,  and  we  all  still 
have,  a  clear  duty  to  enact  legislation  in 
the  area  of  foreign  aid  and  not  let  the 
programs  limp  along  by  default  for  an- 
other year  on  contmuing  resolutions.  So 
the  conferees  did  not  sit  back  and  say, 
"You  take  our  bill  or  there  will  not  be  any 
bill  at  all."  Instead,  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
ference, we  compromised  our  differences, 
because  that  is  the  name  of  the  liame  in 
conference.  Tou  get  the  best  deal  you  can, 
but  If  you  want  a  piece  of  legislation,  you 
compromise. 

We  have  to  make  adjustments  and 
compromises.  As  I  noted  earlier  In  my  re- 
marks, it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  done 
fairly  well  when  it  came  to  the  compro- 
mises because  on  the  economic  side  of 
the  bill,  the  difference  between  the  con- 
ference spht  and  a  perfect  mathematical 
split  was  $15  million  or  about  one -half 
of  1  percent.  On  the  military  side  the 
difference  was  absolutely  zero.  So  on  the 
basis  of  fair  play  between  the  two  Houses. 
we  did  split  the  dlfTerence.  as  we  say;  yet 
we  did  not  abandon  the  poUcy  positions 
which  the  respective  Houses  had  sought 
to  maintain. 


But  let  me  tell  you  also.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  did  not  lose  our  shirts,  as  some 
have  alleged  about  the  bill.  Not  only  did 
we  get  a  fair  deal  on  money  figures,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  substantive  provisions 
in  the  bill  that  the  Senate  origiratetl. 
For  example:  amendments  on  the  world 
food  problem,  on  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  on  expropriation  policy,  on  tlie  use 
of  cooperatives,  on  integrating  women 
into  national  economips.  on  host  country 
contributions  to  projects,  on  notification 
to  Congress  of  hcensing  of  munitions  ex- 
ports, on  financing  mihtary  operations  in 
or  over  Indochina,  or  on  denymg  aid  to 
countries  with  pohtical  prisoners,  and  on 
aid  to  Chile.  On  all  items  which  the  Sen- 
ate itself  took  the  Initiative  on,  and  most 
were  items  taken  up  right  here  on  the 
Senate  floor,  they  were  not  tossed  out  or 
compromised  awtij'.  They  were  kept  in  the 
legislation. 

Of  special  importance  all  public  .safety 
activities  overseas  uill  be  ended  In 
other  words,  pohce  trainmg.  the  major 
Item  of  discussion  in  the  Senate.  There 
will  be  no  more  training,  aulvismg.  or 
providing  of  equipment  by  AID  overseas 
and  the  pubhc  safety  advisers  stationed 
overseas  will  be  return»^d  home. 

The  Senate  also  wanted  us  to  deny 
AID  the  automatic  use  of  reflows.  We 
have  done  that,  too.  but  agreed  to  let 
AID  use  half  of  these  reflows  for  2  more 
years  as  a  phaseout  period,  so  that  they 
can  adjust  their  programs  without  too 
much  abrupt  dislocation. 

We  did  not  get  everythmg  we  waiiunl 
Neither  did  the  House.  But  we  got  a  bill 
out.  It  is  a  good  bill,  not  a  bad  one — m 
fact.  It  Is  the  best  foreign  aid  bill  we 
have  had  in  a  long  time,  because  it  redi- 
rects our  economic  aid  program  to  make 
it  more  effective  in  dealing  with  the  basic 
human  problems  of  the  poor. 

I  realize  that  there  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  will  not  vote  for  the  measure 
before  us  Uxlay.  As  I  know — we  all 
know — th..^  i.'i  d.  i  ontrover.'^lal  matter  But 
let  me  rein.;id  ruy  ,  ullt  Hfjuts  that  we  hve 
in  a  world  w..fre  '.u-  :i,i»si  irgent  of  our 
domestic  ,.:i)(ani  '  .innot  be  solved  by 
domestic  □.<  uui.-  tuune. 

More  and  more  we  must  turn  to  other 
nations  or  to  mtemational  systems  or  in- 
stitutions for  cooperation  in  serving  what 
used  to  be  purely  intenial  problems.  The 
stability  we  need  for  the  orderly  func- 
tioning; of  the  world  depends  as  much  on 
the  cooperation  between  rich  and  poor 
nations  as  it  does  on  the  mutual  restramt 
of  the  nui^  itar  powers.  In  fact,  the  detente 
we  seek  will  be  useless  without  an  under- 
pinning of  growing  stabiUty  in  the  de- 
veloping world  Tliiit  sUbility  is  depend- 
ent on  the  100  poor  nations  believing 
that  there  are  sufficient  benefits  from 
cooperaUng  with  us  that  they  wai.t  vnta; 
international  arrangements   to   woric. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  think  of  no  tune 
more  important  than  now  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  have  a  program  of  working 
with  some  of  the  countries  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  "Hiese  parts  of  the  world  are  areas 
in  which  there  are  vital  natural  resources 
that  this  Nation  of  ours  will  need,  areas 
of  the  world  which  are  having  a  great 
effect  on  international  and  national  se- 


curity and  international  diplomatic  pol- 
icy. We  need  to  have  good  working  re- 
lationships with  them.  The  foreign  aid 
program  provides  us  witli  one  of  the  tools 
that  we  need. 

The  notion  that  we  can  somehow  re- 
fuse to  help  the  people  of  these  nations 
to  solve  their  most  urgent  problems  and 
then  expect  their  economic  and  political 
cooperation  in  our  own  euricliment  is 
sheer  folly. 

Finally.  Mr  President.  I  want  to  state 
that  I  reject  the  premise  that  by  help- 
ing others  we  postpone  i>roviding  for 
tlie  urgent  needs  of  our  own  people.  This 
is  a  two  bit  phony  ariniment.  Neither  I. 
nor  any  .McuitxT  o;  Congre.-^,  would  pro- 
pose or  support  a  program  which  places 
the  needs  erf  others  before  our  commit- 
moit  to  the  American  people. 

We  have  the  resources  to  continue  a 
modest  and  seikNible  program  of  economic 
assistance  to  liie  world's  poor  and  still 
help  those  Americans  in  need.  It  is  not 
merelj'  a  question  of  money.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  will. 

I  might  add  that  the  vast  majority  of 
all  the  funds  authorized  in  this  bill,  when 
expended,  will  be  expended  right  here  m 
the  United  States  It  may  very  well  be, 
as  we  look  to  tlie  coming  niuntli. .  in  liKiit 
of  the  commentary  of  the  economust.' 
tliat  there  will  be  a  rising  tide  of  joble.s.- 
ness.  that  we  may  be  facing  a  reces.  ion, 
tliat  a  program  such  as  this  that  provide;- 
for  the  production  of  goods  and  ser\  u  e.s 
.-n.-iy  very  well  be  a  .sUmularU  lor  ttie 
Liononiy.  It  is  not  all  pia\  ing  Santa 
Glaus,  of  being  a  good  guy  Fon  i^n  aid 
is  a  matter  of  national  st-'if-inlerest  sis 
well  as  mutual  C(K)peration. 

We  need  the  oooperalion  of  othrr  peo- 
ple. We  nwd,  for  exanip.e.  today,  the 
cooperation  of  a  (ouiitry  like  Nigeria 
which  will  benefit  under  tiii.s  bill.  Ii  i.s 
one  of  the  major  oil  exp'  rtinK  nations  to 
the  United  Stales  whuli  ha-s  not  put  an 
embargo  on  us  Wc  will  lued  their  help 
We  will  need  tlie  help  ol  other  C(/untr;es. 
This  country  is  short  of  manv  ■.  ital  ma- 
terials necessary  for  its  existence.  Wc 
will  need  friends,  not  only  goods  and 
commodities. 

I  think  that  we  would  be  well  to  re- 
member wliat  Arilai  Stevenson  said  con- 
cerning America  s  role  in  llie  world 

You  can't  turn  out  almost  tvo-ttUrds  of 
the  entire  world's  production  and  not  b« 
coQCernsd  with,  cuatomers.  You  can't  t>e  the 
richest  man  In  town  and  not  be  concerned 
with  Insurance.  And  you  can't  be  happy  and 
free  surrounded  by  misery  and  slavery. 

Tliose  words,  spoken  26  years  ago,  are. 
in  the  mam.  still  vadid  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  of  my  feel- 
ing about  the  philo,sophy  of  Adlai  Stev- 
enson, and  what  I  believe  over  the  long 
run  would  have  been  the  benefius  of  a 
foreign  aid  program,  tliat  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report. 

Might  I  also  add,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  interest  of  some  who  have  shown 
particular  interest  in  certain  parts  of 
the  world,  that  in  tliLs  bill  Uiere  is  for 
the  State  of  Israel  alone,  which  is  in  the 
forefront  of  much  of  our  tlunking  today 
because  of  the  crisis  in  tlie  Middle  i::ast, 
$50    million    in   supporting    assistance. 
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which  this  little  country  so  despeiately 
needs;  $300  million  are  earmarked  on 
foreign  military  sales;  $25  million  in 
housing  guarantees;  and  between  $5  mil- 
lion and  $10  mUlion  In  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad. 

This  bill  also  provides  some  assistance 
for  working  out  a  negotiated  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  do  something  with  the  Arab  States. 
We  cannot  look  on  them  as  mortal 
enemies.  We  are  going  to  have  to  have 
somi  bargaining  power.  There  needs  to 
be  a  viable  and  independent  Jordan.  The 
Kiog  of  Jordan  and  the  State  of  Jordan 
have  been  ba'^ically  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  generous  with  that 
country.  We  need  to  continue  to  be  gen- 
erous. In  other  words,  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill,  economic  and  military,  is 
not  designed  to  show  that  we  are  Just 
nice  people.  It  is  designed  to  be  part  of 
our  national  security.  It  is  designed  to  be 


of  mutual  benefit  to  those  countries  that 
receive  the  assistance  and  to  our  country 
that  provides  it. 

May  I  say  to  the  business  and  eco- 
nomic community  that  It  Is  designed  to 
help  maintain  the  economy.  That  is  why 
the  American  labor  movement  supports 
foreign  assistance  and  vigorously  sup- 
ports it — the  organized  labor  movement 
of  this  country.  That  is  why  the  busi- 
ness communities  of  America  support 
foreign  assistance,  because  they  know, 
out  of  practice  and  out  of  realistic  eco- 
nomics, what  It  means  to  the  economic 
structure  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  substantial  reduction  in  authori- 
zations over  the  appropriations  of  last 
year,  almost  $210  million  less  than  was 
appropriated  last  year. 

This  bill  represents  a  15-percent  re- 
duction hi  the  administration  request. 
Tlierefore,  we  have  practiced  what  I 
think  is  prudent  economy. 


The  bill,  furthermore,  represents  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  modem  needs  of 
foreign  economic  assistance.  The  empha- 
sis upon  food  production,  population,  and 
family  planning,  health  and  education, 
economic  development  for  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  countries — that  is  what  we  have 
here.  Almost  all  this  money,  more  than 
80  percent  ol  the  money  in  this  bill,  will 
be  expended  right  here  in  the  United 
States  to  buy  goods  pix)duced  by  Ameri- 
can workers  in  American  factories,  to 
buy  services  produced  by  the  American 
people  to  help  other  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  so  that  they,  in  turn, 
might  be  of  some  help  to  us.  Surely,  the 
times  in  which  we  live  Indicate  the 
necessity  of  that  kind  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


EXHIBIT  I 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATION— RSCAL  YEAR  1974 
|ia  millions  o(  doUars] 


Eracvtiv* 
requtst 


House' 


Confercnca 
SMial*>     »8reement> 


Economic  tnistancc 

iMtochiu  poslwtr  roconstractioii  for 
South  Vietnam,  Ljos.  Md  Camtradit. 

IntonutioiMl  ofganustmu 

Ijidui  Bm(d  grjirtj 

OM  aewtopment  lMR/(nM  catetorm: 
Loam    (iMludtav   Attrnwa    lor 

Ptcgress) 

i,iiii:i    uactudini   Allianca   lor 

Progress) 

Population 

New  devaiopineiit  assistsiicc  catt- 

food  and  nutntion 

Population  nianning  and  health  — 
Educatfon  and  human  resources... 
Setacted  denioiinient  problems... 
Sctecied  cwntiics  aud  orssniza- 
tions 
l(tiscelliin«)U5  categonef 

American    scJiooli    and    hosoi'als 
abroad 


632.0 

124.  g 

IS.D 


351.4  . 

251.8  . 
(118.0) 


632.0 

127.8 

15.0 


376.0 
127.822 
14.0 


504.000 

427.800 

14.500 


« 


» 


10.0 


300.0 

150.0 

90.0 

6ao 

50.0 


•  20.0 


282.0 
141.0 
94.0 
47.0 

28.0 


•19.0 


« 


291.000 
145.000 
90.000 
63.000 

39.000 


•19.000 


Executive 
request 


House  > 


Senate' 


Conforcflce 
atreeroent' 


International  narcotics  control  pro-  ,«  ,„ 

gram                         «2.5  50.0  40.0                 42.500 

Contingency  fund- 30.0  30.0  23.5                30.000 

Partners  of  the  Alliance ----  -968  9                  .934 

Administrative  expenses  (AID)- 53.1  53.1  24.0                45.000 

Arabrefugees - tj      ,  ,f  000 

African  famin*  relie* '30.0      .....  '25-«5 

AlbartScbweitier  Hospital l" 1^ 

Total  economic  assistance 1.510.6  1,610.868  1,218.222     1,429.734 

""""GrantH^assisUnce 652.0  550.0  420.0            '512.500 

SecuritAf  supporting  assistance  (out- 

side  Indochina) 100.0  125.0  125  0               '125.0 

Military  credrt  sales 525.0  450.0  200.0              "325.0 

Miirtary  tiaiflinj. O  30.0                25.0 (0 

ToUl  military  assistaoce 1, 277. 0  1. 155. 0           TTg 0 962.5 

Total  economic  and  mHitsry  tsslst- 

ance 2,787.6  2,765.868  1,988.222     r392.234 


I  Economic  aid  aothofizations  are  for  fiscal  year  1975  also  except  lor  Atiican  famine  relief,  Indo- 
Cliiaa  assrstance   and  international  orfaniiatioiu  (open  ended  aulhoiiiation  for  fiscal  year  1975). 

«  The  umt  amounts  aie  au!hoiire<<  lo(  fiscal  year  197S  loi  all  economic  aid  programs  »ith  tho 
exceptnr  af  (t)  llie  inieinaticnal  naiculics  control  progfam  tor  which  130  500,000  is  authorized 
l(.r  fi5t.il  ¥»•»■  1?^  and  (7)  Amf -icjn  ichnot?  and  tiosrttaTs  ab'oad  'he  Alberi  Schweitzer  Hospital, 
and  Inrtoct'ina  noswai  reconstruction  It  whKh  liinrt^  are  authciized  only  (or  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  smcuals  to'  miliUry  assistance  are  tor  ftical  year  197*  only. 

'  The  same  arnoun's  a-"  nu'Uo'.ied  for  fiscal  year  1975  lor  all  economic  aid  prog-an-;  w  tli  the 
rxception  ol  l^e  Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital.  Indochina  postwar  reconstruction  assistance,  and 
African  tamme  retief  for  fiscal  year  1975,  the  amount  authorized  tor  international  organizations 
1^  JISOOOOOOO   The  amouats  authorized  tor  mititary  assistance  aie  tor  fiscal  year  1974  only. 

'  A  M[:arate  a  up  lop  nation  of  JUb.OOO.OOC  was  requested  by  the  eiecutive  b'anch  The  Senate 
earmarked  J125  000  OOO  out  ol  economic  assistance  funds  loi  potiulation  profiami  in  fiscal  year 
1974  and  JIM  000.000  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  House  earmaiked  J12S,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 


years  1974  and  1975  The  conferees  approved  J125.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  J130.000,000 
lor  fiscal  year  1975 

•  Not  more  than  50  petent  cl  iHe  amounts  appfopratad  for  the  categories  may  bt  used  for 
grants  under  the  Senate  bill.  In  addition,  repayments  on  outstand.iis  foreign  aSi,i5taBC«  loans 
vrould  be  available  loi  new  loans  in  fiscal  year  1974  under  the  House  bill, 

•  In  addition  excels  foreigr,  currencres  are  authorized  ($6,500,000  in  the  Senate  bill,  $7,000,000 
in  the  House  bill).  The  bill  authorizes  $£500,000  In  excess  foreign  currencies  lor  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1S74  and  197S  The  bill  authcrizes  $6,500,000  in  excess  foreign  cune'^^iej  lo'  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  19'4  and  IS/' 

'  To  remain  available  until  expenlod 

•  $27  500,000  of  this  approved  I-"  mHi'ary  training.  The  E«erut:.e  reqiietep  f  n-en  end  ao- 
thoMZatton  tor  this  purpose    The  Executive  appropriations  request  was  $3J,0a,0OO. 

<•  $50,(XX),ClOC  earmariied  loi  Israel. 

i«  A  ceiling  ol  $730,000,000  established,  of  which  $300,000,000  earmarked  lor  IsraoL 
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Senate  and  House  Split  DiSerence  on  New  Authorizations: 


y 


S«Mt«  bin      House  amendment  Conference  spfit 


Economic  a JsiftoneaOasslo'  fiscal  year  1975)....^ -         *^?l5-^'592 

IC.Hitary  »»sist»m»  (fceai  rear  !97«  only) ""■""'■OO" 

Telal  aasistanee  (lal»k  attacfwd) _ 1,988,222,000 


(1.610.861,000 
1.155.000.000 


(1,429,734,000 
962.50Q.Q00 


2,765.868.000 


2,392,234.000 


C!onfere«8  Comproml^  In  Redirecting  Eco- 
nomic AsslEtanc*  Policy. 

1.  (Conference  bill  place.";  prlnrary  emphasis 
on  most  common  and  moel  pen^astve  pix)b- 
lems  In  poor  countries 

a  P^x>d  and  Nutrition --«291  million 
(split); 

b.  Population  Planning  and  Health — 1146 
minton  (split): 

c.  Bducatlon  and  Human  Resource  I>evel- 
opment — tSO  mlllkm  (lower). 

2.  Conrerenoe    bill    requires   that   projects 


be  selected  so  as  to  most  directly  benefit  the 

poorer  majority  of  the  people, 

3  Conference  bill  requlre.s  improved  coor- 
dination of  all  U,8,  actintles  that  bear  on 
development,  including  trade  and  financial 
pyollcy  as  well  as  development  aid. 

4.  Senate  policy  provision  accepted — re- 
quires increased  concentration  on  sharing 
American  technical  expertise 

5.  House  fxillcy  provision  accepted — re- 
quires that  progn'ams  reflect  the  role  of  VS 
private  Invcfctment. 


6.  House  receded  from  |x>Ucy  urging  con- 
tinuation of  bUatera.1  aid  and  Senate  re- 
ceded from  policy  urguig  shift  to  multilateral 
Eld. 

7.  House  receded  from  Insistcuce  on  chang- 
ing name  cf  Act  and  Agency 

Conferees  Agree  to  Establish  New  Progran-. 
Policy  for  Econoinic  Astistance; 

1.  Senate  policy  pro\-lslon  accepted — r«- 
qvilres  recipient  ootmtry  to  pay  28  percjent  of 
pr.:.gram  costs   (Chiles/Case). 
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2.  Senate  policy  provision  accepted — llmlta 
^ant  projects  to  three  years  (Chllea). 

3.  Senate  earmarking  provision  accepted — 
requires  use  of  at  least  tao  million  through 
cooperatives  ( Humphrey ) . 

4.  Senate  policy  provision  accepted^-en- 
courages  the  integration  of  women  Into  the 
national  economies  of  developing  countries 
(Percy). 

5.  Senate  policy  provision  accepted — lim- 
its use  of  Contingency  Fund  primarily  for 
disaster  relief    tEagletoii). 

6.  House  policy  provision  accepted — re- 
quires President  to  seek  the  establishment 
of  Independent  audit  units  within  the  U.N. 
and  multilateral  assistance  organizations 

7.  House  authorizing  provision  accepted — 
permits  the  use  of  program  funds  to  pay 
the  shipping  differential  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  flag  rates. 

8  Senate  receded  from  prohibition  against 
"follow-on"   aid   projects    (Chiles). 

9.  House  receded  from  authorization  for 
an  esumoark  of  t2  million  for  use  for  devel- 
oped countries. 

10.  Senate  receded  from  50  percent  grant 
celling  (Cbllesi.  but  an  appropriate  dollar 
limit  Is  anticipated  in  annual  appropriations 
legislation. 

11.  House  receded  from  policy  provtslon 
permitting  waiver  of  prohibition  on  assist- 
ance to  countries  which  ship  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

12.  Senate  earmarking  provision  for  tlSO 
million  for  population  programs  for  FY  1075 
(Taft)  reduced  to  SI 30  million  to  reflect 
lower  authorization  for  all  health  programs 
(•146  million). 

Conferees  Compromise  on  Use  of  Loan  Re- 
payments : 

1.  Conferees  spilt  the  difference  on  loan 
repayments  for  two  years — permit  one-half 
to  be  used  for  new  loans  and  require  balance 
to  revert  to  Treasury. 

3.  Senate  receded  from  Insistenc*  on  im- 
mediate end  to  use  of  repayment  for  new 
loan  (Church) . 

3.  House  receded  from  insistence  on  use 
of  all  repayments  for  new  loans. 

4.  Senate  receded  from  limit  on  use  of  re- 
payments to  one- third  for  any  functional 
sector  (Humphrey),  having  won  total  limit 
of  one-half  for  all   Ave  sectors. 

Conferees  Agree  to  Mandate  Specific  Pro- 
hibitions on  Aid 

1.  Senate  prohibition  modlBed  and  ac- 
cepted— prohibits  use  of  funds  for  police 
training  and  related  programs  administered 
use  of  funds  for  police  training  and  related 
programs  administered  by  A  J  D  but  permits 
operation  of  International  Police  Academy 
In  Washington  and  permits  phaae-out  of 
existing  private  contracts 

2  Senate  prohibition  modified  and  ac- 
cepted— prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
performance  of  abortions  or  to  motivate  or 
coerce  any  person  to  practice  abortion. 

3.  House  prohibition  accepted — no  aid  to 
North  Vietnam. 

4  Senate  prohibition  accepted — no  funds 
for  U.S.  troops  in  or  over  Cambodia,  Laos  or 
South  Vietnam    ( McOovem ) , 

5.  Senate  prohibition  accepted — no  funds 
to  support  third  country  combat  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia   ( Case ) 

6.  Senate  prohibition  accepted — no  foreign 
currency  generated  by  assistance  sales  may 
be  used  for  military  purpoaes. 

7.  Senate  prohibition  accepted — oo  as- 
sistance to  countries  with  U.S -financed 
military  bases  unless  the  country  allows  ac- 
cess  to  those  baaee  by  VB.  media. 

8  Senate  receded  from  prohibition  on  as- 
sistance to  countries  unless  President  af- 
flrtnrtively  determines  country  is  taking 
specific  steps  to  control   narcotics   (Hartke). 

Conferees  Acc«pt  Senate  Provision  on  Bx- 
proprtatlon  Policy: 

1  Senate  provision  accepted — permits  na- 
tional Intersat  waiver  of  the  FAA  provision 


which  requires  semi-automatic  termination 
of  assistance  to  countries  expropriating  any 
property  beneficially-owned  by  American 
citizens. 

2.  House  receded  frwn  trigger-type  sus- 
pension provision  for  any  expropriation,  re- 
gardless of  national  Interest. 

Conferees  Compromise  to  Assure  Reason- 
able  Private   Investment   Continuation: 

1.  Conferees  accept  lower  dollar  celling  of 
$305  million  (House)  and  shorter  time  ex- 
tension, through  FY  1976  (Senate),  for  bous- 
ing investment  guaranty  program. 

2.  Conferees  split  difference  on  continua- 
tion of  OPIC  and  permit  extension  to  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  with  a  thorough  review 
expected. 

3  Conferees  split  difference  and  author- 
ize $945,000  for  National  Association  of  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance. 

Conferees  Require  New  Reports  to  Over- 
see Foreign  Aid : 

1  House  report  accepted — annual  report 
on  debt  burden  of  less  developed  countries. 

2.  Senate  report  accepted — annual  foreign 
assistance  report  Including  all  significant 
defense  articles  on  US.  munitions  list. 

3.  House  report  accepted — semi-annual  re- 
port on  status  of  all  obligations  to  U.S.  and 
on  all  International  financial  transactions  in 
which  US.  is  a  party. 

4.  Senate  report  accepted — evaluation  of 
the  American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad 
Program,  Including  recommendations  on 
which  agency  should  administer  program. 

5.  House  report  accepted — quarterly  report 
on  narcotics  programs  and  obligation  and 
semi-annual  report  on  activities  and  opera- 
tloits 

6.  Senate  receded  on  provision  requiring 
access  to  all  Internal  working  documents  in 
foreign  policy  agencies  but  retained  existing 
provision  requiring  documents  on  foreign 
aid  pro(n^ms  or  certification  of  reasons  for 
non-disc  losure. 

7  House  receded  from  Insistence  on  annual 
report  on  NATO  costs. 

Conferees  Reject  All  Open-Ended  Author- 
izations : 

1  House  receded  from  insistence  on  perma- 
nent open-ended  authorization  for  Contin- 
gency Fund  for  extraordinary  disaster  relief. 

2.  House  receded  from  open-ended  author- 
ization for  international  organizations  for 
FY  1976. 

Conferees  Compromise  on  Indochina  Post- 
war Reconstruction : 

1.  Conferees  split  difference  on  funding 
level  down  the  middle  and  authorize  $604 
million 

2  House  receded  from  statement  of  policy 
and  Senate  receded  from  amended  policy 
statement  (Kennedy). 

3  Senate  provision  accepted^-earmarks 
$712,000  for  Plastic  Surgery  Center  In  Saigon 
(Chiles) . 

4.  Senate  receded  from  earmarking  of  $10 
million  for  International  Red  Cross  for  In- 
dochina (Kennedy),  upon  understanding 
that  $2  million  Is  programed  for  such  ex- 
penditures. 

5.  House  provision  accepted — prohibits  use 
of  local  currency  generations  and  dollar  as- 
sistance for  support  of  police,  prison  con- 
struction or  administration  within  South 
Vietnam 

Conferees  Compromise  Senate  Proposed 
Policy  Amendments: 

1  Conferees  accepted  an  amendment  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  assistance 
should  be  denied  to  any  country  which  Im- 
prisoiu  Its  citizens  for  political  purpoaea 
( Abourezk,  as  accepted  by  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee) . 

2  Conferees  rejected  an  amendment  ex- 
preaalng  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  assist- 
ance should  be  provided  to  any  party  to  the 
Indochina  peace  agreements  which  does  not 
comply  with  the  agreements  (Pell). 

3  Conferees  accepted  an  amendment  ex- 


pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Psthet  Lao  and  the  Royal  Laotian  Oovem- 
ment  be  required  to  account  for  POWs  and 
MLAs  (Nelson). 

4.  Conferees  rejected  an  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  VS.  from  settling  the  India  debt 
for  rupees  (Byrd  of  Va.)  but  required  prior 
Congressional  consultation  in  the  Statement 
of  Managers 

5.  Conferees  accepted,  as  modified,  an 
amendment  expressing  concern  for  world 
food  shortages  and  directing  the  President 
to  take  8f>eclflc  steps  to  help  alleviate  the 
problem  (Humphrey  Javlts/Dole) . 

6.  Conferees  rejected  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  $6  million  in  FY  1974 
appropriations  for  use  to  support  the  repatri- 
ation of  the  people  of  Bangladesh  and 
PakUtan  (JavltsMuskle  Kennedy)  but 
noted  In  the  Statement  of  Managers  that 
such  authority  exists. 

7.  Conferees  accepted,  as  modified,  an 
amendment  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  request  the 
Government  of  Chile  to  protect  human 
rlghu  In  Chile  (Kennedy). 

8.  Conferees  rejected  an  amendment  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  to  urge 
Austria  to  take  action  to  facilitate  the  travel 
of  Soviet  refugees  (Mondale). 

9.  Conferees  accepted  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing $1  million  for  the  Albert  Schweitzer 
Hospital  In  Oabon  (Brooks). 

10.  Conferees  rejected  an  amendment  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  establish  a  Bureau  for 
Humanitarian  and  Social  Services  (Kennedy) . 

Conferees  Continue  Military  Assistance 
Program  at  Reduced  Levels  and  With  Im- 
portant New  Policy  Restrictions: 

1.  The  Conference  retained  the  existing 
statutory  framework  for  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  Instead  of  adopting  the 
Senate's  rewrite.  This  avoided  the  need  for 
numerous  technical  and  administrative 
amendments. 

2.  The  Senate's  requirement  that  excess 
defense  su-tlcles  be  furnished  In  lieu  of  new 
Items  wherever  practicable  was  retained. 

3  The  Senate  prohibition  on  the  loan  of 
defense  articles  was  eliminated  but  existing 
authority  was  restricted  and  the  law  amend- 
ed to  require  that  the  articles  loaned  are  to 
be  charged  against  appropriations. 

4.  The  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
military  assistance  and  training  was  com- 
promised on  a  60-60  basis,  the  Senate  llml- 
tatlon  of  assistance  (other  than  excess)  to 
eight  countries  was  dropped  but  the  number 
of  countries  eligible  to  receive  MAP  was  re- 
duced from  40  to  31.  The  Senate  open-ended 
authorization  for  South  Vietnam  and  Laos 
was  dropped. 

5  The  Senate  requirement  that  local  cur- 
rency proceeds  from  sales  by  recipients  of 
used  equipment  be  available  for  U.S.  uses 
was  retained. 

6  The  House  provision  extending  author- 
ity to  draw  down  from  existing  defense 
stocks  with  reimbursement  from  MAP  funds 
was  accepted  but  the  celling  was  reduced 
from  $300  to  $260  million  and  a  cocference 
statement  was  added  that  up  to  $200  million 
of  this  authority  be  used  for  Cambodia  emer- 
gency needs. 

7  Ceilings  on  military  assistance  and  sales 
to  Latin  America  and  Africa  were  changed 
eliminating  cash  sales  from  their  computa- 
tion but  the  President's  existing  authority  to 
raise  the  ceilings  by  60  percent  was  elimi- 
nated as  proposed  In  the  Senate  bill. 

8.  The  Senate  provision  requiring  trans- 
fers of  authorizations  of  military  assistance 
for  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  from  DOD  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Military  Sales 
Acts  as  of  last  June  30  was  modified  to  ap- 
ply only  to  Laos  and  to  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Action  on  South 
Vietnam   was  deferred. 

9.  The  House  repeal  of  the  requirement  for 
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special   foreign   currency   accounts   was   ac- 
cepted. 

10.  The  Senate  authorization  of  Security 
Supporting  Assistance  was  retained  except 
that  the  earmarking  of  $65  million  for  Jor- 
dan was  eliminated. 

11.  The  Senate  provision  requiring  an  In- 
terruption of  mUltary  assistance  to  Greece 
(Pell)  was  rejected,  leaving  intact  the  exist- 
ing celling  on  such  assistance. 

12.  The  new  Senate  provision  req\ilres  pub- 
lic Identification  of  mUltary  assistance  re- 
cipients and  the  amounts  of  assistance  was 
replaced  with  language  In  the  Conference 
Report  which  construes  existing  law  to  re- 
quire public  disclosure  except  during  periods 
of  critical  International  developments. 

13.  The  Senate  requirement  that  articles 
not  be  eligible  for  donation  unless  unneeded 
by  any  DOD  component  was  Included. 

14.  The  Senate  requirement  that  there  be 
an  annual  report  of  all  exports  of  significant 
defense  articles  was  retained.  The  House 
requirement  of  a  report  on  US  NATO  costs 
was  eliminated.  The  Senate  requirement  that 
Congress  be  notified  of  licenses  Issued  for 
export  of  Items  on  the  munitions  list  of 
$100,000  or  more  was  retained. 

16.  The  Conference  retained,  with  techni- 
cal changes,  a  Senate  prohibition  on  furnish- 
ing sophisticated  jets  or  other  weapons  to 
countries  transferring  defense  articles  on 
breach  of  their  agreements  with  the  U5. 

18.  The  Senate  provision  (Tunney)  pro- 
hibiting assistance  to  Portugal  upon  a  Presi- 
dential finding  that  any  such  assistance  was 
used  to  support  Portuguese  actions  In  Its 
Airioan  territories  was  amended  to  apply  to 
any  non-AXrlcan  country,  to  require  a  prompt 
report,  but  leave  suspension  for  later  con- 
sideration. 

17.  The  Senate  provision  amending  Sec- 
tion 104(c)  of  PL-4a0  to  require  specific 
Congressional  authorization  for  agreements 
permitting  PL-^80  sales  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  common  defense  was  replaced  with  a 
Conference  statement  to  the  same  effeot  In 
order  to  avoid  germaueuees  problems  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Conferees  Compromise  Major  Issues  on 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act: 

1.  Authorizations  for  appropriations  and 
eelllngs  on  sales  amounts  were  compromised 
60-60  with  the  House;  the  celling  U  set  at 
r730  mlUlon  with  $300  million  earmarked 
for  Israel. 

2.  The  Senate  provision  requiring  pur- 
chasers of  defense  articles  for  cash  to  pay 
related  administrative  oosta  was  replaced 
with  conference  language  requiring  that  a 
charge  be  made  for  overhead  expenses  where 
fewible:  the  Senate  provision  eliminating 
tbe  President's  authority  to  sell  defense  arti- 
cles on  a  fixed  price  basis  was  retained.  The 
prohibition  on  sales  to  developed  countries 
If  commercial  channels  are  available  was 
eliminated. 

5.  The  House  provision  softening  repay- 
ment terms  by  extending  the  maximum  re- 
payment period  from  10  to  20  years  was 
deleted. 

4.  The  Senate  provision  allowing  sales 
repayable  In  local  currencies  to  countries 
now  receiving  grant  assistance  was  elimi- 
nated. The  Senate  provision  requiring  a  re- 
duction In  sales,  credit  sales  and  guarantees 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  was  re- 
tained. 

S  House  technical  amendments  with 
respect  to  the  guarantee  authority  were  com- 
promised with  the  Senate  requLrlnR  deletion 
of  the  authority  to  teeue  guaranlpp-t  t,o  per- 
sons doing  bualneB))  outside   the  Uij. 

6.  The  Senate  provision  authorizing  either 
House  to  veto  any  sales  agreement  In  excess 
of  $25  million  by  adoption  of  a  resolution 
disapproving   the    sale   was   not   accepted. 

7  The  Senate  provision  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  convene  an  International  confer- 
ence of  arms  suppliea  to  negotiate  ceilings 


on  arms  transfers  was  replaced  with  a  Con- 
ference statement  that  the  President  should 
make  every  elTort  to  negotiate  with  other 
powers  for  workable  controls  over  arms 
transfers. 

OTHER    MATTERS 

1 .  Excess  Defense  Articles — The  House  con- 
tinued authority  to  furnish  excess  defense 
articles  without  changing  the  MAP  appro- 
priation up  to  the  existing  $185  mUllon  ceU- 
ing.  The  Senate  eliminated  this  authority. 
The  Conference  lowers  the  celling  to  $150 
million  and  requires  charges  against  MAP 
appropriations  except  for  articles  generated 
outside  the  U.S. 

2.  The  Senate  provision  for  fvirther  con- 
trol over  loans  or  sales  of  military  vessels  was 
not  accepted  although  the  loan  authority  for 
MAP  was  restricted,  as  noted  above. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  new  language  of  the 
antiabortion  amendment  has  been  pre- 
viously released  to  the  public  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
topic.  Some  of  my  constituents  expressed 
concern  because  the  language  of  the 
amendment  as  it  pa.s,^ed  the  Senate  ■w.a.s 
modified  by  the  conference.  I  presume 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  also  had  con-stituent 
inquiries  on  the  matter.  Can  the  Senator 
give  assurances  to  the  Senate  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  language  adopted  by  the 
conferees  is  a  tough  amendment  and  one 
that  will  effectively  stop  the  performance 
of  abortions  as  a  method  of  family 
planning  with  funding  authorized  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  It 
does  not.  however,  interfere  with  what 
we  call  family  planning  .services  and  the 
research  that  goes  into  family  planning. 

Mr  HELMS.  I  understand,  and  I  thank, 
the  Senator. 

Mr  CASE  Mr  Pre-sldent.  as  a  member 
of  the  Hou.se- Senate  conference  com- 
mittee on  S.  1773.  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1973. 1  would  like  U)  comment 
briefly  on  section  114  Limiting  Use  of 
Fund-s  for  .Abortions. 

The  conferee.s  mtended  m  this  .section 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  AID  funds  to  pay 
special  fees  or  incentives  for  the  per- 
formance of  abortion.  Such  payment- 
have  been  considered  m  some  countries 
to  encourage  family  planning  but  the 
conference  committee  wished  to  make 
clear  that  it  did  not  want  US  bilateral 
assistance  funds  to  be  used  by  other  gov- 
errmient^  to  provide  fmancial  mcentive.'; 
for  abortion  as  a  method  of  family 
planning.  'W'e  wanted  also  to  be  sure  that 
AID  would  not  support  programs  to 
motivate  or  coerce  women  to  prawztice 
abortion  either  as  a  substitute  for  pre- 
ventive measures  of  family  plannmg  or 
against  Individual  wishes  or  conscience. 

The  Congress,  which  ha,s  strongly  sup- 
ported family  plannmg  and  other  pro- 
grams related  to  population  growth,  has 
consistently  strei^^.sed  that 

No  individual  »11!  bp  coerced  to  practice 
methods  of  laiaUy  plaiining  Uioonslstent 
with  his  or  her  nvoral,  phllosophlcaJ,  or  re- 
ligious beliefs. 

Section  114  should  iwt  be  construed  as 
an  attempt  to  dictate  medical  procedures 


to  individual  wcrnien  in  developing  coun- 
tries or  to  medical  practitioners  follow- 
ing the  prevailing  local  customs  and 
medical  practice  or  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. That  is  a  matter  of  medical  and 
personal  judgment  wholly  beyond  con- 
gressional authority  and  rightly  so.  Sim- 
ilarly, section  114  does  not  affect  the  pol- 
icies and  programs  of  international 
agencies  that  respond  to  local  requests 
and  circumstances. 

Section  114  is  designed  to  support  ad- 
ditional research  on  all  aspects  of  fer- 
tility control  and  to  help  medical  prac- 
titioners to  deal  with  the  existing  prob- 
lems of  self-induced  abortion,  hazardous 
late  abortions,  and  various  illegal  pro- 
cedures to  which  millions  of  women 
resort. 

A5  the  world  faces  new  sliortages  of 
food  and  energy  and  therefore  also  of 
fertilizer  and  other  vital  commodities,  it 
becomes  ever  more  important  to  make 
available  safe,  acceptable  and  voluntai-y 
methods  of  family  planning. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senate  conferees  for  keeping 
the  antiabortion  language  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  It  was  tlic  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  no  U.S.  Government  funds  be 
used  for  abortions,  and  the  conference 
has  returned  language  which  will  assure 
that  tins  :s  tiie  ca:-e  I  kiicw  how  hard  it 
is  to  retain  an  amendment  in  conference 
which  has  been  pa.ssed  by  only  one  body, 
but  evidently  the  House  conferees  were 
confident  that  the  House  would  support 
such  language. 

I  am  not  .surpi-lsed  that  such  was  the 
case,  even  though  this  will  be  the  first 
time  that  Congress  has  gone  on  record 
as  a  statement  of  policy  against  the  use 
of  foreign  aid  fund.*;  for  atwrtion.  In 
years  past,  no  one  would  ever  have 
thought  that  it  was  necessai-y  for  Con- 
gress to  take  this  step,  but  since  AID  has 
taken  it  upon  itself  in  recent  years  to 
form  its  own  policy.  congre.ssicnal  artion 
was  necessary.  This  is  an  important  step 
forward,  therefore  and  one  tliat  will 
have  international  implications  for  a 
better  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  upon  the 
outpouring  of  popular  support  for  this 
amendment  which  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  c(Xintry.  It  was  a  stirring  demon- 
.stralion  of  the  national  sentiment  on  this 
isfiie,  and  It  came  from  the  gra.ssi'oots 
itself.  The  major  media  saw  fit  to  give 
little  or  no  publicity  to  the  fine  action  of 
tliC  Senate  in  approving  the  amendment 
unanimously,  yet  the  little  people,  the 
home-to'ft'n  folks,  managed  to  get  the 
mes.sage  and  to  make  their  support  felt 
strongly  in  the  Congress  I  know  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  were  impre.^sed 
and  gratified  by  the  widespread  expres- 
sions of  reassurance  and  support  and 
that  the  respon.se  will  not  be  forgotten 
wl.en  the  proposals  for  corustltutlonal 
amendments  reaffirming  the  right  to  life 
come  up  for  discussion. 

Although  the  language  approved  by 
the  Senate  was  modified  in  conference. 
I  think  that  we  can  all  be  plea.sed  with 
the  rc'-'ulu  It  IS  no'.v  direct  and  simple, 
and  in  some  respects  stronger  than  the 
origmal  version  It  adds  direct  prohibi- 
tions against  motivating  or  coercing  any 
person  to  jjractlce  abortion,  prohibitions 
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which  were  not  In  the  original,  and  which 
emphasize  more  emphatically  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  abortion.  These 
additional  provisions  hlghhght  the  moral 
nature  of  the  problem  of  abortion,  and 
the  repugnance  with  which  Congress 
views  any  attempt  to  enlarge  or  expand 
the  practice  of  abortion  I  once  again 
commend  the  conferees  for  their  action 
in  adopting  language  that  is  bolder  and 
more  effective  than  before 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  conferees 
phrased  the  denial  of  funds  for  the  "per- 
formance" of  abortions.  Performance  Is 
a  word  which  has  a  very  wide  latitude  of 
interpretation,  and  includes  everything 
associated  with  "performance."  including 
not  only  physicians'  and  hospital  fees, 
salaries,  or  expenses,  but  also  associated 
equipment  and  necessities,  such  as  drugs, 
medical  instruments,  and  other  devices 
specifically  designed  to  effect  or  to  assist 
in  effecting  abortions 

It  Is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  language 
specifically  talks  not  Just  about  abor- 
tions, but  abortions  as  a  method  of 
family  planning  I  would  thlnX  that  this 
would  include  counseling  abortions  as  a 
method  of  family  planning,  as  well.  After 
all.  the  first  step  In  receiving  an  abortion 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  counseling  ses- 
sion or  attending  clinics  where  aiwrtion 
is  presented  as  an  acceptable  option  in 
family  planning.  This  amendment  clear- 
ly forbids  US.  Oovemment  funds  from 
being  used  In  programs  which  offer  abor- 
tion counselling.  This  prohibition  Is  rein- 
forced by  the  language  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  above;  namely,  the  further  pro- 
hibition against  motivating  people  to 
practice  abortion. 

The  language  on  motivation  is  also 
broadly  drawn  to  Include  both  women 
who  might  practice  abortion  upon  them- 
selves, and  medical  practitioners  who 
might  practice  abortion  upon  others. 
This  rxiles  out  training  programs  which 
have  as  a  principtd  object  the  training 
of  medical  personnel  to  practice  aUQortion. 
Such  a  program  for  example,  is  sched- 
uled to  start  in  January  at  Washington 
University  in  St  Louis,  with  others  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  m  Baltimore. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  American  University  in  Bei- 
rut. Each  of  these  programs  Ls  getting 
$250,000  to  $300,000  a  year  While  other 
techniques  are  also  taught,  I  think  it  is 
plainly  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  to 
halt  the  abortion  component  of  such  pro- 
grams immediately 

Finally,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  lan- 
gxiage  rules  out  any  clinical  testing  or 
experimentation  on  human  beings  which 
has  the  effect  of  aborting  or  expellmg 
the  fetus  Whether  such  abortions  are 
accomplished  by  pill  or  injection  or  siir- 
gery,  they  fall  within  the  ambit  of  the 
prohibition  against  the  performance  of 
abortions  As  I  pointed  out  on  October  1. 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  testing  underway 
paid  for  with  AID  funds,  with  experi- 
ments t>etng  tried  both  upon  U.S  citizens 
in  this  country  and  upon  foreign  citi- 
zens abroad.  This  abortion  activity 
should  cease. 

I  think  It  is  Incumbent  upon  AID  to 
take  steps  as  soon  as  this  bill  becomes  law 
to  prevent  the  use  of  UJ3.  Oovemment 
funds  from  being  used  for  einy  of  the 


forbidden  practices.  Including  the  spread 
of  informational,  propagandlstlc.  or 
other  motivational  materials  in  support 
of  abortion.  At  the  very  least  this  will 
require  negotiation  of  tight  agreements 
with  international  associations  and  fund- 
ing agencies  which  act  as  a  conduit  for 
AID  funds  There  should  be  no  com- 
mingling of  funds  used  for  abortions 
or  propaganda  programs  with  funds  re- 
ceived directly  or  indirectly  from  AID. 

Such  precautions  would  scarcely  have 
to  be  mentioned,  except  that  AIDs  past 
concern  over  the  eCBcient  use  of  the  funds 
it  distributes  has  been  minimal  I  cite, 
for  example,  the  GAO  report  on  "U.8. 
Grant  Support  of  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  Needs  Better 
Oversight."  study  No  B-173240,  dated 
September  14,  1973  The  report  sharply 
criticizes  AID's  sloppy  and  casual  han- 
dUng  of  audit  requirements  on  IPPF 
grants.  As  examples.  GAO  cited: 

Balance  sheets  and  income  and  ex- 
penditure statements  were  not  always 
presented. 

Not  all  reports  accounted  for  IPPF- 
granted  commodities,  and.  when  com- 
modities were  reported,  there  was  no 
uniform  treatment. 

Some  audits  were  not  made  by  inde- 
pendent auditors. 

Some  reports  were  expressed  in  local 
currency. 

Depreciation  was  not  uniformly 
treated. 

Many  audit  reports  were  not  timely 
received. 

These  problems  can  be  attributed  to 
IPPF's  failure  to  issue  audit  guidelines. 

In  addlUon.  GAO  reported  that  IPPF 
lacked  sufficient  qualified  central  office 
personnel  or  any  system  for  periodic 
reassessment  of  programs.  These  criti- 
cisms are  serious  when  it  is  realized  that 
IPPF  5  overall  budget  Increased  from  a 
mere  $30,000  in  1961  to  $32  5  million  in 
1973  About  $115  miUion  is  contributed 
directly  from  AID  funds.  In  addition, 
IPPF  spends  another  $7  1  milhon  which 
includes  a  large  chunk  of  money  supphed 
by  local  AID  missions  direct  support. 

GAO  therefore  recommended  that  the 
Administrator  of  AID  provide  for  a  spe- 
cific phased  plan  for: 

Timely  submLssion  of  accurate  and  re- 
liable reports  and  data  from  national  as- 
sociations; 

More  field  reviews,  inspection,  and  re- 
ports by  IPPF  central  and  regional 
offices : 

Improvements  In  the  extent  and  qual- 
ity of  independent  audits  of  associations' 
programs  and  management,  and 

More  effective  evaluation  and  report- 
ing by  IPPF's  central  office  to  AID 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  AID  has  been 
a  major  proponent  of  abortion  and  abor- 
tion-related activities,  I  think  that  it  is 
Indispensable  that  this  list  of  recom- 
mendations be  further  broadened  to  in- 
clude effective  and  practical  controls  to 
make  sure  that  none  of  AID's  funds  find 
their  way  into  IPPF's  abortion  activities 
In  the  same  way,  agreements  should  be 
negotiated  with  the  U  N.  Population 
Fund  for  similar  audits  to  prevent  the 
commingling  of  US.  funds  with  abortion 
activltiee. 


I  call  upon  the  Administrator  of  AID 
to  take  such  steps  immediately. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  comment  upon  the  language  in 
the  conference  report,  namely, 

This  provlaloti  Is  not  Intended  to  interfere 
with  or  curtail  support  for  preventive  mater- 
nal and  clilld  iiealtli  and  family  planning 
services  and  related  researcli  wlilcti  are  pro- 
vided on  a  voluntary  baals  and  in  accord- 
ance wltb  ttie  prevailing  local  customs  and 
medical  practice. 

This  language  preserves  the  careful 
distinction  which  I  made  in  my  state- 
ment of  October  1  My  amendment  In  its 
prohibitions  reached  only  to.  abortion 
and  not  to  contraception.  It  was  never 
Intended  to  reach  programs  of  a  contra- 
ceptive nature.  The  distinction  is  not  dif- 
ficult. Contraception  is  prevention.  It 
prevents  life  from  Ijeglnning.  Abortion 
Is  in  no  sense  preventive;  It  kills  life  after 
it  has  begtin.  That  is  why  the  language 
adopted  by  the  conferees  completely 
eliminates  abortion  as  a  method  of  fam- 
ily planning  But  local  customs  and  med- 
ical practice  differ  on  preventive  meth- 
ods and  the  conference  report  makes  it 
clear  that  preventive  methods  of  family 
planning,  that  is  to  say  contraceptive 
methods,  are  not  forbidden  from  support 
with  US.  Government  funds  Research, 
distribution  of  materials,  and  clinical 
support  may  continue  on  preventive 
methods,  but  not  for  abortifaclent 
methods. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for  work- 
ing so  hard  on  this  amendment,  to  so 
good  a  result. 

Mr  President,  I  recently  wrote  to  the 
new  Administrator  of  AID.  Mr.  Daniel 
Parker,  and  asked  him  whether  or  not  it 
was  the  policy  of  AID  to  support  and  en- 
courage the  killing  of  Innocent  unborn 
children  throuKh  atwrtlon.  Mr.  Parker 
has  kindly  written  back  under  the  date  of 
November  21  and  answers  succinctly  and 
to  the  point: 

Surely  you  must  realise  that  It  is  not 
A  I  D  B  p>oIlcy  to  support  or  encourage  the 
killing  of  Innocent  unborn  children  through 
abortion  It  is  A  I.D.'s  policy  to  conduct  a 
vigorous  program  supporting,  without  any 
coercion  whatsoever,  the  development  of  ef- 
fective family  planning  programit  In  less 
developed  countries.  The  purpose  of  our 
policy  Is  to  attempt  as  best  we  can,  to  help 
to  avoid  the  disastrous  worldwide  conse- 
quences of  continued  unchecked  population 
growth. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr  Parker  for  his 
clear  and  unequivocal  statement.  It  sets 
a  new  course  for  AID.  as  is  entirely 
proper  with  the  arrival  of  a  new  Admin- 
istrator in  the  job.  In  conjunction  with 
the  language  adopted  in  the  conference, 
it  sets  forth  new  guidelines  attainst  which 
to  measure  AID's  activity  in  this  field. 

Mr  Parker,  in  the  rest  of  his  letter,  em- 
phasizes the  great  need  for  the  lack  of 
coercion  and  the  emphasis  on  voluntari- 
ness in  such  programs.  It  is  a  statement 
with  which  I  could  not  agree  more.  The 
slightest  suspicion  tliat  the  United 
States  was  imposing  its  own  views  or  the 
views  of  international  groups  on  popula- 
tion growth  on  the  recipients  of  foreign 
aid  would  definitely  be  counterproduc- 
tive. That  Is  one  reason  why  I  offered  my 
amendment  in  the  first  place.  If  we  fund 
programs  which  offend  governments  or 
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which  offend  large  population  groups 
even  If  the  governments  approve,  we  will 
be  working  against  our  best  interests 
abroad.  Such  funding  implies  tacit  ap- 
proval, and  we  should  not  take  sides  one 
way  or  the  other. 

That  is  the  reason  why  my  original 
language,  and  the  language  of  the  con- 
ferees' version  also,  would  only  restrict 
the  use  of  US.  CJovemment  funds  under 
the  act  for  abortion.  It  would  not  put  any 
restrictions  whatsoever  upon  the  pro- 
grams of  foreign  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations  which  fund  abor- 
tion programs  from  other  sources.  Nei- 
ther version  would  dictate  what  practices 
in  other  countries  should  be.  But  Just  as 
other  countries  should  not  be  coerced 
to  follow  our  values,  so,  too,  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers should  not  be  coerced,  under  the  law, 
to  pay  taxes  to  finance  abortions.  Since 
there  is  no  effective  way  to  make  taxes 
voluntary,  the  only  solution  Is  to  prevent 
the  use  of  taxpayers"  funds  from  being 
used  for  alwrtions. 

Thus,  the  new  language  is  in  accord 
with  the  original  policy  set  for  AID  in 
title  X.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  doubt  that 
anyone  who  voted  for  title  X  originally 
would  have  considered  that  the  concept 
of  "family  planning"  would  be  perverted 
to  include  the  killing  of  Innocent  unborn 
children  through  abortion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel 
Parker  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dn»ABTMENT  OF  STATB,  AGENCY  FO» 
INTDINATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT, 

Woihington.  DC,  November  21,  1973. 
Bon.  Jksse  Helms, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dka*  SENAToa  Helms:  We  have  your  letter 
postmarked  November  9  which  unfortunately 
was  not  received  by  tis  until  November  16. 
We  do  apologize  but  this  accounts  for  our 
delay  in  responding. 

Your  letter  raises  an  extremely  serious  and 
complicated  subject.  I  would  like  first  to 
answer  your  short  and  direct  question  in  a 
short  and  direct  way. 

Surely  you  mvist  realize  that  it  is  not 
A.IX>.'B  policy  to  support  or  encourage  the 
kllimg  of  Innocent  unborn  children  tlirough 
alx>rtlon.  It  la  A.IJJ.'s  policy  to  conduct  a 
vigorous  program  suppwrtlng.  without  any 
coercion  whatsoever,  the  development  of  ef- 
fective family  planning  programs  in  less  de- 
veloped countries.  The  purpose  of  our  policy 
Is  to  attempt,  as  best  we  can.  to  help  to  avoid 
the  disastrous  worldwide  consequences  of 
continued  unchecked  population  growth. 

Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  ..."...  every  nation  is  and 
should  be  free  to  determine  its  own  policies 
Lud  procedures  with  respect  to  problems  of 
population  growth  and  family  planning 
within  its  own  boundaries.  .  .  ."  That  princi- 
ple has  formed  a  basic  policy  directive  which 
has  guided  our  family  planning  efforts.  We 
have  attempted  to  provide,  within  the  words 
of  Title  X.  ".  .  .  voiimtary  family  plannmg 
programs  to  provide  individual  couples  with 
the  knowledge  and  medical  faculties  to  plan 
their  family  size  In  accordance  with  their 
own  moral  convictions  and  the  latest  medi- 
cal information,  .  .  ." 

The  question  of  abortion  has  arisen  before 
on  a  number  of  occasions  during  Congres- 
sional coDBlderatlous  of  the  Title  X  program. 
Heretofore.  Congress  has  chosen  to  continue 


tlie  authorization  after  careful  review  with- 
out any  restrictive  provision  attempting  to 
dictate  what  practices  In  other  covmtrles 
should  be. 

A.I.D.  believes  the  policy  direction  orig- 
inally set  for  It  in  Title  X  U  a  wlae  and  proper 
one.  We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  widely  diver- 
gent viewpoints  in  this  country  on  the  diffi- 
cult and  sensitive  family  planning  issue. 
Practices  In  other  countries  reflect  a  similar 
diversity.  That  U  to  be  expected  on  matters 
which  are  so  closely  related  to  the  customs 
and  morals  of  different  peoples  and  of  so 
uniquely  personal  In  nature.  We  believe  that 
such  subjects  should  ije  left  to  each  coun- 
try In  which  family  planning  programs  are 
undertaken. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  Parker. 

Mr,  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  this  conference 
report. 

Americans  are  generous  and  compas- 
sionate people  who  have  never  been 
foimd  wanting  in  contributing  to  the  re- 
lief of  suffering  and  hunger  at  home  or 
abroad.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
the  United  States  has  paid  out  some  $180 
billion  in  foreign  aid,  $857  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  America.  But  Amer- 
icans have  good  reason  to  question 
whether  their  money  has  been  wisely 
spent,  when  their  tax  dollars  end  up  in 
the  Swiss  bank  accovints  of  Cambodian 
generals  or  in  the  form  of  U.S.  supplied 
tanks  used  to  kill  Greek  and  Thai  stu- 
dents. It  is  false  and  misleading  adver- 
tising to  say  that  the  current  foreign  aid 
program  is  for  humanitarian  purposes. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  foreign  aid  can 
be  labeled  legitimately  as  humanitarian 
aid.  The  principsil  purpose  of  foreign  aid 
today  is  to  subsidize  vested  interests  here 
and  abroad.  The  program  is  kept  alive 
through  bureaucratic  momentum  and 
the  willingness  of  Congress  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  call  a  halt. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  did  not  sign  the  con- 
ference report  for  two  basic  reasons. 
First,  the  conference  agreement  lumps 
military  and  economic  aid  together  into 
one  legislative  package;  and  second,  the 
the  amoimts  authorized  by  the  bill 
are  much  too  high.  Let  me  discuss  each 
of  tliese  briefly. 

For  years  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  called  for  the  separation 
of  military  from  economic  aid  so  that 
Membei-s  of  Congress  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  each  type  of  aid 
on  its  own  merits.  Two  years  ago  the 
Senate,  for  the  first  time,  defeated  a 
House-approved  combination  foreign 
aid  bill,  partly  because  Members  were 
not  permitted  to  choose  between  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid.  They  had  to 
take  the  good  with  the  bad.  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet.  As  a  result,  the  Senate 
rejected  both.  Afterwards,  the  Senate 
resurrected  the  program  by  passing  two 
bills  separating  economic  from  military 
aid,  only  to  have  them  combined  later 
into  one  bill  in  conference. 

This  year,  the  Senate  again  passed 
two  separate  foreign  aid  bills.  Again,  the 
conference  performed  a  forced  marriage, 
creating  another  omnibus  monstrosity. 
In  this  bill,  Senators  are  asked  to  en- 


dorse another  $370  million  in  military 
aid  for  Cambodia  sweetened  with  $25 
million  for  famine  relief  in  Africa.  This 
Mulligan's  stew  of  objectives  is  indigest- 
ible. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  legis- 
late in  an  open,  undeistandable  manner. 
Thi.s  bill  i.s  a  .-^tep  backward,  a  procedure 
calculated  only  to  gam  a  lew  more  votes 
in  the  Hou.'-e  by  pigg>backing  economic 
aid  through  on  the  back  of  an  only 
slightly  less  unpopular  military  aid 
program.  The  Senate  should  refuse  to 
be  a  party  to  sucli  ramrod  tactics.  These 
are  two  separate  programs,  with  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  objectives,  run  by  dif- 
ferent agencies.  Each  should  stand  on 
its  own  bottom  The  conference  agree- 
ment takes  away  the  Senate  s  fieedom 
of  choice  and  forces  Members  to  ac- 
cept— or  reject — the  good  v.-ith  the  bad. 
The  Senate  should  reaffirm  its  action 
of  2  years  ago  and  vote  down  this 
approach. 

Now,  as  to  the  amomits  Involved,  the 
total  foreign  aid  available  under  the  con- 
ference bill  is  almost  $1  billion  more 
than  was  allowed  in  the  two  original 
Senate  bills.  Yet  the  table  in  the  confer- 
ence report  shows  $404,021,000  more  than 
the  Senate  approved.  Tliis  is  but  a  bit  of 
sleight  of  hand.  The  table  in  the  confer- 
ence report  does  not  take  into  account 
the  $561,500,000  in  additional  foreign  as- 
sistance, not  in  the  Senate  bill,  that  will 
be  available  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment from  loan  repayments,  drawdown 
of  Defense  Department  stocks,  and  sur- 
plus arms  and  equipment  that  can  be 
given  away.  Not  only  is  the  conference 
total  vastly  higher  than  the  Senate  fig- 
ure, but  it  is  also  $335,534,000  more  than 
the  annual  spending  rate  allowed  under 
the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  alone  will  in- 
crease by  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  the 
present  level  of  spending  for  the  regulai- 
foreign  aid  program  and  that  is  just  the 
beginning  for.  as  the  Senate  well  knows, 
there  will  be  supplementary  bills  to 
follow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  without  the 
supplementaries,  this  bill  represents  only 
a  part  of  the  Nation's  overall  foreign  aid 
program.  The  total  of  all  the  bits  and 
pieces  of  the  foreign  aid  program  pro- 
posed by  the  executive  branch  for  this 
fiscal  year  comes  to  a  staggering 
$8,643,349,000. 

Our  Nation's  economy  is  in  serious 
trouble,  with  even  more  difficult  times 
ahead.  Responsible  economists  and  busi- 
nessmen predict  an  unemployment  rate 
of  8  percent  or  more  within  the  next  year 
or  so.  Inflation  and  increased  taxes  are 
taking  more  out  of  the  pocketbooks  of 
Americans  every  day;  this  is  the  woi-st 
inflation  experienced  by  the  American 
people  in  25  years. 

A  few  days  ago.  the  Senate  voted  to 
raise  the  Federal  debt  hmit  to  $475.7  bil- 
lion. It  is  currently  estimated  that  this 
year's  budget  deficit  will  reach  $15  bil- 
lion. But  this  does  not  take  into  accoimt 
the  $2.2  billion  supplemental  aid  request 
for  Israel,  the  multibilllon  dollar  supple- 
mental being  planned  for  the  Defense 
Department,  or  the  impact  of  the  energy 
crisis  on  the  economy  and  tax  revenues. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  bill  now 
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before  us  will  add  $3  billion  to  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  This  is  no  time  for  a  business- 
as-usual  foreign  aid  bUL 

I  cannot  believe,  in  view  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  current  inflation,  our  de- 
pleted Treasury,  cur  devalued  dollar, 
and  ttte  prospect  of  further  economic 
troubles  to  come,  that  the  Senate  wants 
to  increase  by  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars 
the  regular  foreign  aid  program,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  supplemental  re- 
quests still  to  come. 

I  read  in  the  newspaper  this  morn- 
ing that  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  just  voted  out  appropriations 
for  foreign  aid  this  rear.  I  wish  to  read 
portions  of  that  newspaper  report  which 
appeared  in  today's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  article  states: 

Th»  HoMM  ApproprlAtlons  Committee  yes- 
terday approved  ^  foreign  aid  speodlnc  bUi  al 
%bi  blUioa.  biggest  since   tb«  B^oraan  War. 

The  bill  Includes  $2  4  btlUoa  for  smer- 
gency  military  aid  to  Israel  and  Cambodia 
requested    by    President    Nixon    Oct.    19 

House  Approprtattons  Chairman  Oeorge 
Uabon  (D-Tex.).  mid  last  ^-eek  the  request 
woald  almost  oertatnly  break  the  admln- 
istratlon't  191  \  'anti-lnflatton  '  budget  goal 
o'  lias  '-.illion. 

Mr  Mahon  abso  reported  that  this  is 
the  largest  foreign  aid  appropriation 
that  has  come  before  Congress  since 
1953. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  the 
article  printed  In  the  Washington  Post 
this  mormng.  to  which  I  have  Just  made 
reference. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  OTxlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
J5  8  BnxioH  tv  Aid  Votto  by  Hnx  Untt 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  yes- 
terday approved  a  foreign  aid  spending  bin 
of  •e.S  baUon.  biggest  slnoe  the  Korean  War 

Tb«  bm  Incliadea  ta  4  billion  for  emer- 
gency military  eUd  to  Israel  and  Cambodia 
requested  by  PreskdeiU  Nlzon  Oct.   19. 

House  Appropriations  Chairman  George 
Mahoa  (D-Tex.)  said  last  week  the  request 
would  almost  certainly  break  the  adminis- 
trations 1974  ■antl-lnflatlon"  budget  goal  of 
%7M  bOlkm. 

Tta*  bin  was  approved  on  a  voice  vote  after 
tbe  CHMBlttee  restored  tbOQ  million  of  emer- 
gency funds  for  Israel  chopped  out  last  week 
by  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcomnuttee. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Otto  Passman 
(D-Ls.)  said  he  personally  proposed  restoring 
the  money  after  being  given  additional  In- 
formation by  the  White  House.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kisatnger  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary James  SclUaalnger. 

Iv«et'a  stiare  of  the  bill  actually  come*  to 
•26  blUioa.  because  other  sections  would 
give  it  an  additional  $400  mUlion  in  mXU- 
tary  and  refugee  resettlement  aid. 

The  committee  wrote  In  provisions  requir- 
ing an  Immediate  presidential  report  If  more 
than  SIT  bUUon  of  the  emergency  funds 
were  spent,  and  It  suggaated  giving  Israel  35 
years  to  repay  loans  under  tbe  act. 

Other  money  in  the  bill,  biggest  since  the 
•6.6  biUlon  of  19&3  : 

•2.4  bUlton  for  regiilar  foreign  assistance. 

•335  milllcn  for  foreign  military  sales. 

$1  billion  for  projects  not  admtntstered  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Developtnent. 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  tnternattonal  ban^s 
and  refueee  reUaf. 

•ISO  million  ia  eakergency  reUef  funds  for 
tiM  r^ii  I  1-  ...rickea  Sabel  region  oX  West 
Africa. 

Tbe  House  meanwhile  passed  the  authcr- 
Izing  bill  for  regular  foreign  asslstanoe  on  a 


::iO-u>-iad    vote   aud  mm,   it   to   Uxe  Se.iate 
where  it   faces  a  possible   floor  fight. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
face  of  this  reality,  what  point  Is  there 
to  the  Juggling  of  figures  that  make  it 
seem  as  though  Congress  is  cutting  back 
on  this  or  that  provisioa  of  the  bill?  If 
this  conference  report  is  approved  by  the 
Senate  today,  it  will  authorize  a  regular 
foreign  aid  program  that  is  approximate- 
ly a  billion  dollars  larger  than  that  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  when  the  two 
original  bills  were  before  us. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
facts  being  developed  by  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  wish  to  ask  this 
question:  What  is  the  total  amount  in- 
volved In  the  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate now? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  total  amount  in- 
volved Is  J2J)  bniion,  just  under  $3  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  One  might 
say  in  round  figures  $3  billion? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  $3  billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Which  is 
$1  billion  more  than  the  Senate  prevl- 
ouslj'  approved. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  This  legis- 
lation Is  only  a  part  of  the  total  foreign 
aid  and  foreign  assistance  program  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  represents  less  than  one  half  of 
the  total  foreign  aid  program  as  origi- 
nally requested  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  to 
say  that  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill  now  before  the  House  will  be  the 
highest  for  any  year  since  1955? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Since  1953. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Since  1953. 
We  are  appropriating  more  money  for 
foreign  assistance  now  than  we  have  in 
any  year  since  1953.  That  Is  an  astonish- 
ing fact. 

The  American  people  have  been  told, 
told  by  the  Senate,  in  speeches  made  In 
the  Senate,  that  we  are  reducing  foreign 
aid.  The  fact  Is  that  we  are  Increasing 
foreign  aid. 

No  wonder  the  American  public  does 
not  have  much  confidence  in  the  credibil- 
ity of  their  Oovemment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield, 
but  first  I  wish  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

•nie  Senator  is  quite  correct.  I  think 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate — should  we 
approve  this  conference  report — is  even 
less  defensible  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
solemnly  pledged  ourselves,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  to  respect  an 
overall  spending  limit  of  $268  billion. 

But  now.  if  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  foreign  aid  appropriation  will 
break  that  ceiling  wide  open. 


Yet  I  cannot  count  the  number  of 
times  the  Members  of  the  Senate  pledged 
themselves.  earUer  this  year,  to  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  foreign  aid  as  well 
as  a  reduction  in  military  spending  and 
space  spending  in  order  that  we  might 
at  least  bring  expenditures  within  the 
ceiling  asked  by  the  President  and 
pledged  by  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  either  on  my  time  or 
his  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  on  the  Senator's 
time,  because  I  think  I  am  a  little  short 
of  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  time.  I  will  just  take  2  minutes. 

First  of  all.  I  think  the  record  should 
be  clear  that  this  bill  is  (359.234.000  less 
than  the  administrations  request  for 
this  fiscal  year.  That  is  a  reduction. 
When  the  President  sent  down  to  us  his 
budget  ceiling  of  $268  billion,  it  included 
a  lug  her  foreign  aid  figure  than  the  con- 
ference report  provides.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  almost  $400  million. 

Second,  it  is  approximately  $210  mil- 
lion less  an  authorization  than  we  ap- 
propriated last  year.  I  do  not  care  how 
you  play  with  the  figures — that  is  a  fact. 

When  we  talk  about  this  being  the 
highest  foreign  aid  bill  we  have  had.  it 
must  be  remembered  tliat  the  House  has 
added  $2  billion  for  aid  to  Israel  as  a 
special  item  in  which  this  country  has  a 
great  interest,  and  it  is  that  overall  as- 
sistance and  mihtary  assistance  which 
makes  the  figure  high. 

May  I  point  out  that  1953  dollars 
bought  a  whole  lot  more  than  1973  dol- 
lars do.  I  wonder  how  Senators  would 
like  to  have  their  salaries  paid  on  the 
basis  of  1953  I  wonder  how  we  would 
like  to  have  committee  expenses  on  the 
basis  of  1953.  I  think  we  would  even  hke 
to  have  gasoline  at  1953  prices. 

So  when  we  consider  the  figures  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  buy.  it  is  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  less  thtin  they  bought 
in  1953.  Therefore,  we  are  getting  a  great 
reduction  In  the  actual  expenditures  for 
goods  and  services. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  deny  that. 
The  facts  are  here  and  they  speak  for 
tliemselves. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  reply  to 
the  argument  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  He  has  given  us  accurate 
figures.  It  Is  true  that  this  authorization 
bill  Is  below  the  amount  originally  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  and  it  Is 
also  true,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does  include  supple- 
mental money  for  Lsrael.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  determine  how  much  money  we 
shall  spend  for  foreign  aid  this  year,  we 
caimot  confine  ourselves  to  this  parti- 
cular bilL  We  must  look  at  all  Uie  ex- 
penditures we  are  likely  to  approve,  and 
when  we  look  at  all  of  Ihera.  when  we 
consider  the  action  the  House  has  al- 
ready taken.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  approving  a  foreign  aid 
program  that  Ls  larger  tlian  any  since 
1953. 

Now  let  us  return  to  this  bill.  Even 
though  this  bill  is  below  the  level  of 
spending  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. It  Is  nonetheless  about  $1  billion 
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above  the  level  that  was  prevIou.sly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  when  it  con- 
sidered the  economic  and  military  aid 
bills  separately.  What  has  the  confer- 
ence committee  done?  It  has  put  the 
two  bUls  together  and  has  added  $1  bil- 
lion to  what  the  Senate  previously 
authorized.  Moreover,  the  level  of  spend- 
ing in  this  bill  is  substantially  above  the 
authorized  level  under  the  current  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

So,  no  matter  how  you  cut  it,  this  bill 
adds  a  lot  of  money  to  foreign  aid. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  says  the 
bill  represents  only  a  celling,  and  we 
must  wait  to  see  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  do.  Well,  we  always 
have  to  wait  to  see  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  do.  Nevertheless, 
just  2  months  ago,  I  heard  the  Senator, 
in  connection  with  a  different  matter, 
argue  that  the  place  to  start  econom- 
izing is  with  authorization  bills,  to  lower 
the  celling. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  I  agree. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  then  we  can  cut 
the  appropriations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree,  and  we  low- 
ered the  celling  by  $400  million.  Not  bad. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  is 
legerdemain,  because  the  important 
flgtire  is  the  present  level  of  authorized 


spending  as  compared  with  the  level  pro- 
vided by  this  bill.  That  is  the  way  to 
determine  whether  we  are  going  up  or 
down.  No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  we 
are  going  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  will 
note  there  is  an  authorization  of  $209 
million  less  than  we  appropriated  last 
vear.  That  cannot  be  disputed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  how  much  will  be  appropriated 
this  year,  nobody  can  foretell.  All  we 
can  do  now  is  set  the  new  spending  ceil- 
ing. That  is  where  we  should  begin  to 
economize,  and  we  cannot  do  it  with  this 
conference  report,  because  it  calls  for  an 
authorized  ceiling  for  spending  that  is 
one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  above  the 
present  one. 

Such  are  the  figures.  Let  us  not  fool 
ourselves.  We  are  raising  the  ceiling  for 
the  foreign  aid  program  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  We  will 
have  the  supplemental  bill  to  consider, 
which  will  add  at  least  $2  bilUon  more, 
and  the  other  items  contained  in  the 
measure  recom:n ended  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  items  that 
relate  to  Peace  Corps  money,  to  money 
for  emergency  relief  for  the  famine- 
stricken  areas  in  Africa,  and  money  for 
the  mtiltilateral  banks. 


All  of  this,  taken  together,  represents 
the  largest  foreign  aid  package  presented 
to  the  Congress  since  1953. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  how  I  feel  about  the  bilateral  for- 
eign aid  program.  It  has  failed,  and  I 
have  called  for  a  very  different  kind  of 
program.  The  only  way  I  know  to  re- 
structure foreign  aid  to  design  a  pro- 
gram that  will  achieve,  through  multi- 
lateral agencies,  long-term  economic  de- 
velopment, one  that  will  drastically  cut 
back  on  military  assistance  for  corrupt, 
despotic  governments  all  over  the  world, 
is  to  call  a  halt  to  the  present  program. 
That  is  what  we  must  do.  And  until  we 
do  it,  we  will  not  get  meaningful  reform, 
just  more  cosmetic  changes  of  the  kind 
contained  in  the  pending  conference 
report. 

There  is  but  one  solution:  Reject  this 
conference  report  and  force  upon  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  a  new  and 
different  approach  to  the  foreign  aid 
question. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  two  tables  on  foreign 
aid  spending  be  included  here  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TRANSFERS  OF  U.S.  RESOURCES  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS- WORLDWIDE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  PROGRAM 


lln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year— 


1972 

actual 


1973 
estimated 


1974 
propotad 


Grand  total  o<  all  U.S. 
lerred 


resources  trans- 


Security  as$istanci(subtotal). 


9,278,578         9.511,259         8,643,349 
T  040, 638         5,94S,n2       '4,111,417 


Military  assistance  program 

Distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Int.  mil  education  and  training  prograin... 

Distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Military  assistance  service  lundad . 

Distributed  by  country 

MAAG  administijtive  costs 

Mditary  department  funded. 

Distributed  by  country 

Transfer  ot  defense  stocks - 

Distributed  by  country 

Eicess  defense  articles 

Distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Ships  transfers,  distributed  by  country 

Real  property  transfers    .- 

Security  supporting  assistance 

Distributed  by  country.. 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Foreign  military  credit  salts . 

Distributeo  by  country 

fiporl  Import  Bank  military  loans 

Distiibut»d  by  country     

Pui>ltc   Law    «80  (sec.    104(c),   distributed   by 

country    

Purchase  of  local  currency  (Vietnam) 


549,892 

(527,813) 

(22,079) 


589,100 
(453,028) 
(136,072) 


2. 584. 100 
(2, 584, 100) 


2, 735, 000 
(2.735,000) 


771,500 

(648,727) 

(122,773) 

33,000 

(30, 123) 

(2, 877) 

1.870,800 

(1,870,800) 


95.157 
(95, 157) 
252.421  . 

(252,421). 
107, 318 

(107,316) 

(2) 

159,696 

631,128 

593.226 

(577,  883) 
(15.343) 
550,000 

(550.000) 
190,000 

(190,000) 


96,110 
(96, 110) 


52, 409 
(52,409) 


^; 


185,000 

(184,000) 

(l.OOO). 

121,000 

721,091 

627, 891 

(606.  786) 
(21,105) 
550,000 

(550,000) 
100. 000 

(100, 000) 

(157.900) 
220,000 


185, 000 
(185,000) 

■ 'isoo' 

244, 553 
124, 055 
(117,500) 
(6,  555) 
760,000 
(760,000) 
NA 
NA 

(162,080) 
63.600 


Fiscal  year- 


1972 
•dual 


1973 
Ktimated 


1974 
proposed 


Indochina  postwar   reconstruction  (sub- 
totaO 


630.945 


Disliibuted  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country.. 


(«I4>«») 
(16,945) 


Development  assistance  (subtotal) 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Development  loans,  distributed  by  country. . 

Not  distributed  by  country 

D«*«lopmmt  (rants,  distiibultd  by  country.. 

NotdisbiMNdbyeMintry 

Population  pnxrams,  diitiibuiad  by  country. 
Nat  distributad  by  coontry 


3. 238. 540 

(1, 474,  228) 

535,  700 

68,350 

111,726 

66.657 

27.842 

11.904 


3.566,067 
(1,334,491) 
493,400 
99,600 
98,603 
73.897 
32,717 
11,306 


3.906,987 

(1,  338. 314) 

596,000 

49.000 

102,  725 

84.525 

37, 071 

9.675 


South  Asian  relief.. 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  not 

distributed  by  country 

International  organizations  and  programs, 

not  distributed  by  country 

Administrative  eapenses,  not  distfibutw)  by 

country 

Administrative  expenses.  State 

International  narcotics  control  and  contin- 
gency fund,  distributed  by  country. 

Not  distributed  by  country. 

Contingency  fund,  undistributed 

Narcotics,  undistributed 

Program  support  and  interregional  activities, 

not  distributed  by  country 

Peace  Corps,  distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

General  support  

Public  Law  480,  distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Ocean  freight 

Grants  of  title  I.  sec.  204 

Private  trade  entities — 

Emergency  reserve 

US.  contributions  to  international  financial 
institutions: 
IBRD: 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable  capital... 

International  Development  Association.. 
Inter-American  Development  Bank: 

Paid-in  capital - 

Callable  capital - 

Fund  for  special  operations 

Asian  Development  Bank : 

Paid-in  capital 

C»llaM«  capital  — 

Special  funds 

State   Department   migration   and   refugee 

programs,  not  disti  ibuled  by  country 

hmr- American  Foundation 

Pin  American  Highway 

Darien  Gap  Highway 

Mutual  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange 

Nonregioiial 

Trust  Terrhoiies  of  the  Pacific 

Contributions  to  internatkHial  organizations 
(State  Department) 


194.422 

19,987 

182.037 

58,628 
4.448 

49, 812 
17 


101, 100 

25,  532 

145,631 

57, 159 
4,420 

12,617 

12.' 773' 


500 

10,000 

177, 122 

57.875 
5.100 

20,481 


142,696 

50,  314 

3,855 

20,931 

1.025,115 

96,888 

190. 510 

3.001 


165.736 

50,715 

7,227 

22,898 

1,072,410 

9,790 

162,500 

2,000 

13,400 


30,300 
9,738 

148,202 
51.463 
6.543 
18,995 

976. 575 
22,345 

117,700 

1,000 

10,000 

19,180 


12,300  . 
(110,700). 


75,000 
(138, 800) 


320.000 

25,000 
(168,400) 
225,000 


14,895 

2, 8*7 

343 

9,755 
29,579 
11,226 
55.581 

162, 172 


12,067 
3.473 


320,000 

25.000 

(168.  380) 

500.000 

24.200 
(96,800) 
100,000 

7.600 
13,  285 


20,000 
32,563 
12. 437 
63,903 

176, 191 


30,000 
38,557 
14,443 
66.000 

199, 787 
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I.  ECONOMIC  ASSSTAHCE 
liKJaduu  pulmti  iwtmXtwcXitm  far  Saatk  Viataia,  Lias  ui  riwti<ii. 

hllV1llllHM<4l  91  f IIIIZSttOMS . . ....................... ..._.._...... 


Loim     -t  uli-ij  llliaiic*  for  frojfTOX- 
GnaTs     <ici«i:«f  AKiacaiwPrafraM.. 

POIMllMMa    _ 

NeA  levelopmant  nsisUnc*  cltefMiet: 

foO<(   t-HI  '^•'1»«Wt  

foyoJi   >   :»  ■>     •(  tnd  k*4Ml... _. 
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A'l-    »•    J--  

Mrif  t «  t»*nMi«  re*  i<l 

AlMit  SctioeiUar  hospiUI 


fU2.« 
I7A  I 

35V  « 

nil 


U31.0 

94,1 

9.0 

310.1 

no.  5 

B9  R 


K12.0 
1S.0 


UTS.O 

ir7.«a 

14.0 


tsot.t 

14.t 


n.o 

30.fl 

"jii" 


9.0 

ii'i' 

■«5.'9' 


(ia.0) 

JM.0 
1M.0 
M.t 

eat 
bao 

n.t 

50.  • 
30.0 

.9tl 
U.1 

"■  f.6"" 

30.0 


az.* 

14L0 
94  • 
47.0 
2&0 

n.0 

40.0 

a.  5 
.« 

24.0 


1.0 


(12S.0) 

29U« 
14S.0 
90.0 
Sit 
29.0 

lit 
42. » 
31.  • 
.9M 

4s.a 

■  i«" 

K.0 
1.0 


-HLt 
+4.0 
-4.« 

+  U.0 


+2.S 

4.M4 
+21.0 


Total  aoDnomie  assiOflce. 


i.sn.c       LZB.S 


1.UQ.KS        t2U.t22        1.421734 


■f2U.S12 


11.  MIUTMT  ASStSTAKC 
Oimt  mHntn  issstaaot 

Refionjl  naval  tr»ining __. 

Sacarity  supportinf  aiusUnc*  (outsMtt  Indodniu) 


ss2.a 


«19 


SSftO 

i&t 

4sa.o 

Ml* 


4Z0L0 

iiii' 

200.0 
2S.0 


512.  S 
32&.B 


+82.5 


+12S.0 
-».0 


Total  military  issistanc* 

Toti4  aconamic  and  military  usistanct. 


Other  itnm: 

Loan  raflows 

Oamttama  attUtuutf  ter  ouiiUfy  aid 

Excess  dalMst  aiticlas 


T«W 

»an<)  total. 


izn.t 

Mas 

uis&a 

77a  • 

962.5 

~2r3Mr234~ 

+192.5 

2,7S7.S 

2.112.2 

2.7S5.IU 

1,988.222 

+404.012 

323.0 

251.0 

323.0 
323.0 
185.0 

lei  5 

250.0 
150.0 

+161  5 

300.0  ... 

+250.0 

115. 0 

115.0 

+  150.0 

4X.0 


•oa.* 


561.  S 


+S61.5 


3.S8S.» 


2.618.1        3.573.868         1.988.222         2.953.734 


+965. 512 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  have 
sent  to  my  coliea^ues  urging  them  to  re- 
ject the  conlerence  report  be  tncimtert 
here  In  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w«s  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 

as  f  oUa»'s : 

us,  Senati, 
Washington.  DC.  November  M.  t»73. 

DKAm  CoixXAOTTi::  In  the  near  future,  tbe 
Senat«  orUI  be  voting  od  tbe  foreign  aid  coa- 
fi««Bi  I  report  vtilch  auttvonze^  over  $2  9  bll- 
Ikxa  In  botk  economic  acd  miUtJkry  aid  dur- 
ing tbis  Oacal  year. 

la  view  q€  the  commitment  that  Congress 
has  made  to  impose  a  celling  on  spending.  I 
declined — as  a  cooleree — Co  sign  Uie  report, 
and  I  win  vote  against  it  when  It  eomea  be- 
fore the  Senate 

The  amount  authortxad  In  the  conference 
report  Is  oeairly  «1  billion  more  than  the 
amovnt  orlglnany  approved  by  the  Senate. 
and  it  Is  OS*  nUlllon  more  than  the  amount 
spent  In  flacal  1973  under  the  continuing 
reaotatlon. 

Tbe  need  to  hold  down  spending,  rather 
Uuia  Increasing  it  still  more,  was  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  announcement  November  26 
by  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  feu  $5  5  billion  further  Into  the 
red  during  the  month  of  October  alone. 

la  pacing  Judgment  on  the  conference  re- 
port. It  should  also  be  called  to  your  atten- 
Oon  that  oear  tbe  past  13  years — since  fiscal 
1963 — we  have  expended  SS.OSa.OOOiBM  ta  for- 
eign economic  and  miMtary  aid  to  the  Arab 
BMtoas.  t<!<wding  to  ftguree  eooiptied  by  tite 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Tet.  this  aid  has  bought  us  nothing  but 
the  prospect  of  cold  furnaces  and  empty  gas 
tanlLS.  For  all  the  gratitude  we've  earned,  we 


might  better  have  kept  the  money  here  at 
home  and  burned  it  for  fuel  this  winter. 

In  tbe  face  ot  this  experience.  Increasing 
foreign  aid  tble  year  should  give  every  Sen- 
ator pause.  Obviously,  the  program  produces 
neither  gratitude  nor  i«ctprocai  considera- 
tion from  those  who  reedve  the  benefits. 
This  would  seetn  to  be  a  lesson  that  we  re- 
fuse to  learn. 

It  oeems  to  me  It's  time  to  call  «  bait.  I 
hope  you  will  Join  me  In  opposing  tbe  con- 
ference report. 
StDoerely, 

F«ANK    CmnKTH. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr,  President.  U  I  have 
the  time.  I  would  like  to  read  the  letter 
Into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

KCr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  long 
would  it  take? 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Two  or  3  minutes. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Go  ahead  and  read  it.  I 
will  yield  the  Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Settator 
from  Vermont  for  yielding  me  some  addi- 
tional time. 

This  is  the  letter  It  reads  as  follows: 

In  tbe  ttear  future,  tbe  Senate  will  be  vot- 
ing on  tbe  foreign  aid  conference  report 
wblrh  authorlaes  over  82  9  biillon  in  both 
economic  and  military  aid  during  tbis  fiscal 
year 

In  view  of  tbe  commitment  that  Congress 
has  made  to  tmpoae  »  oeOtng  on  ipendlng. 
I  declined — as  a  conferee — to  sign  the  report, 
and  I  wTll  vote  against  It  when  tt  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  amount  authorized  in  the  conference 
report  is  nearly  tl  billion  more  than  the 
antount  originally  approved  by  the  Senate, 


and  it  Is  8S38  million  more  than  the  amount 
spent  In  fiscal  197S  under  the  continuing  res- 
olution. 

Tbe  need  to  hold  down  spending,  rather 
than  Increasing  it  still  more,  was  clear^y 
indicated  by  tbe  announcement  November  26 
by  the  Treasury  Oepartiueiil  that  the  lAederal 
budget  fell  tt.b  bllUou  further  into  the  red 
during  the  month  of  Octot>er  alone. 

In  passing  Judgment  on  the  conference  re- 
port, it  should  also  be  called  to  your  atttu- 
tloa  that  over  the  past  12  years — since  ns(:al 
19as— we  have  expended  SS  06)  000  000  In 
foreign  economic  and  military  nid  to  the 
Arab  nations,  according  to  figures  Li)i;.pi.«-d 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relattous  comnut'c 

Yet,  this  aid  baa  bougfat  us  nothing  't. 
the  prospect  of  cold  furnaces  airl  rm7>»  j  pv* 
tanks.  For  all  the  gratitude  we've  ea.-r.Ml,  .ve 
might  better  have  kept  ttio  money  hen  it 
home  and  biu'ned  it  for  fuel  'hix  «iii t. 

In  the  face  of  thl»  .-^.v  — pr-,.  i-.reastng 
foreign  aid  this  year  ..(uiilii  kj.l-  <  i  .->  Sen- 
ator pause.  Obviously,  tt.e  i  r.^ruu.  pruduces 
neither  gratltnde  nor  re<.  ,to<  ii  >:... dera- 
tion from  those  who  receive  the  beneflts.  TTils 
would  seem  to  be  a  lesson  that  we  refuse  to 
learn. 

It  genmi  to  me  It's  time  to  call  a  halt.  I 
hope  you  will  Join  me  In  opposing  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  however 
one  may  feel  about  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, the  size  of  it  should  bo  trimni'd 
back  to  what  »e  can  piesi-ntly  afford, 
given  tlie  ecoiMunlc  pmblem^  that  now 
face  the  country.  This  Is  an  ohjecUve  that 
I  tlilnk  the  American  people  overwhelm- 
ingly endorse. 

Now  Is  the  time,  and  the  means  Is  to 
reject  this  conference  report.  Only  then 
can  we  commence  to  restructure  foreign 
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aid  In  ways  that  make  sense  for  the 
coimtry, 

RESPONSE   TO    SENATOK    CHtTHCH'S    LETTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Church's  opening  paragraph  is  mis- 
leading. He  adds  a  contingent  author- 
ity— MAP  drawdown  authority — an  ex- 
emption for  excess  defense  articles  up 
to  a  certain  value,  and  repayments  of 
prior  year  loans  to  new  obligational  au- 
thority and  calls  the  total— $2.9  billion- 
new  obligational  authority.  To  the  con- 
trary the  conference  report  authorizes 
about  $2.4   billion   in   new   obligational 
authority,  which  is  $374  million  below 
the  House  bill  and  $404  million  above 
the  Senate  bill— an  almost  even  split. 
In  fact,  the  economic  assistance  authori- 
zations were  split  approximately  50-50. 
Senator  Church  further  distorts  the  con- 
ference results  by  claiming  that  the  re- 
port is  nearly  $1  billion  above  the  amount 
originally  approved  by  the  Senate   Once 
again,  he  has  added  apples  to  oranges 
and   called   them   all   oranges.   He   adds 
to  the  $404  mlHion  increase  above  the 
Senate  bill,  $56'2  million  that  represents 
the  military  aid  drawdown,  excess  de- 
fense article  exemption  and  loan  repay- 
ments— all  of  which  do  not  require  new 
obligational    authority.    Lastly,    because 
Senator  Church  so  distorts  the  figures, 
he  can  claim  that  the  conference  report 
Ls  $335  million  above  the  fiscal  year  1973 
continuing  resolution    The  fact  U  that 
the  conference  report  actually  represents 
a  cut  of  about   $20  million  from  what 
could  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1973  when 
Senator  Chxtich's  extra  Items  are  ac- 
counted for. 

Senator  CnrRCH  also  implies  that  by 
defeating  the  conference  report  we  will 
serve  notice  lo  the  .\rab  nations  that 
after  having  given  Uicm  over  $3  billion 
In  the  past  12  years,  we  are  shutting  off 
the  tap.  The  truth  is  that  the  confer- 
ence report  authorizes  modest  amounts 
of  development  assistance  for  Morocco, 
Tunisia  and  the  "i'emen  Arab  Republlr— 
none  of  which  are  sigtiiflcant  oil  export- 
ers. What  Is  more  important  i.^  that  the 
defeat  of  the  conference  report  could 
Jeopardize  our  efforts  to  support  certain 
moderate  Arab  governments  who  are  ex- 
pected to  play  an  important  role  in  our 
quest  for  a  solution  to  the  present  Mid- 
east crl.Ms 

Mr  ABOUREZK,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  require? 

Mr  ABOUREZK  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  have  20  minutes,  but  per- 
haps it  will  not  take  that  long  if  I  can 
be  yielded  that  much  time, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  'We  have  extra  time. 
Mr    AIKEN    Mr    President.  I  yield  20 
minutes    to    the    Senator    from    South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  StTutli  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr  President,  if  I 
miK'hl  slate  lo  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
IS  managhig  this  bill,  that  if  we  are  gomg 
to  renew  prlonties  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form,  we  have  a  rouglily  $3  billion  for- 
rxTY 24a6 — Part  30 


eign  aid  biU.  We  are  now  considering 
voting  on  $1  bilhon  more  than  the  Sen- 
ate has  voted  on  in  the  two  separate 
economic  and  military  bills. 

A  couple  of  weeks  apo,  I  heard  testi- 
mony from  an  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  before 
the  Indian  AiTairs  Subconan-ittee.  The 
hearings  that  I  was  chairmg  at  the  time 
were  on  the  problems  facing  the  Indian 
health  .service  and  the  amount  of  money 
they  might  need  to  do  their  work. 

Accordinp  to  the  testimony  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  as 
well  as  an  Assistant  HEW  Secretary, 
they  would  need  this  year  ju,st  to  catch 
up  and  close  the  gap  in  order  to  pro- 
vide adequaie  medical  care  for  ihe  In- 
dian people  of  tliis  country  an  additional 
$40  to  $.50  milUon. 

The  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota  is  ihe  reservation  on  which 
I  was  born.  A  doctor  in  the  Indian  Health 
Service  from  that  reservaiion  at  this 
time  testified  that  there  were  400  In- 
dian patients  walking  around  the  reser- 
vation who  needed  surgery  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  that  they  had  neither 
the  money  or  other  resources  that  were 
necessary  to  perform  ihis  surgery. 

The  Uves  of  every  one  of  those  per.sons 
is  going  to  be  shortened,  because  of  the 
lack  of  facilities  and  money  wiih  which 
to  perform  the  surgery  needed  by  those 
people. 

Every  resenation  in  the  'Westem 
SUtes  has  about  the  same  problem.  And 
yet.  in  considering  this  kind  of  a  foreign 
aid  bill,  part  of  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  said,  is  humanitarian. 
and  only  a  veiT  small  part.  I  think  that 
we  do  damage  to  the  concept  of  helping 
the  people  in  this  country  and  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world, 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  in 
Coneress  have  in  the  past  been  derelict 
in  not  spelling  out  the  guidelines  neces- 
saiT  to  the  creation  of  a  foreign  assist- 
ance program  consonant  with  the  goals. 
ideals  and  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple We  have  given  too  much  disci-etion- 
ary  power  to  the  President  and  his  ap- 
pointees, and  therefore,  we  have  some 
responsibility  to  bear  if  our  AID  pro- 
grams have  increasingly  been  used  for 
political  purpases. 

I  further  beheve  that  there  Is  not  ajiy 
nece.ssai-y  conflict  between  a  sound  con- 
cept of  the  national  interest  and  a  sound 
commitment  and  underst.anding  of  the 
goals  of  world  development  and  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  human  rights 
and  dignity  all  over  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  the  cold  war  mentality— 
a  mentality  which  I  believe  is  now  possi- 
ble for  us  to  overcome,  even  if  it  means 
some  rethinking  of  assumptions  and  the 
examination  of  some  well-funded  pro- 
gram.s — our  foreign  policy  has  come  to 
focus  largely  upon  questions  that  were 
called  questions  of  "national  security." 
We  have  become  weU-aware  recently 
that  •national  security"  has  been  used 
to  justify  secrecy  about  the  public's  bus- 
iness, an  extension  and  abuse  of  poUce 
and  surveillance  powers,  and  an  increas- 
ing callousness  concerning  human  rights 
and  dignity.  In  short,  the  paranoia  of 
the  cold  wai'  has  caused  the  Government 


to  be  diverted  from  its  proper  end  of 
"promoting  the  general  welfare"  and 
protecimg  and  promoting  the  rights  of 
its  citizens  to  a  competiiion  of  scarcely 
veiled  power  and  threat  against  the 
alleged  threat  of  other  nations.  To  such 
a  low  estate  has  politics  m  this  coun- 
trj- — and  art  of  diplomacy  in  most  of  the 
world — sunk,  that  few  people  dare  talk 
about  the  rule  of  law  rather  than  of 
arbitrary  force. 

In  other  words,  we  have  come  to  em- 
brace, in  the  "spirit"  of  the  cold  war.  the 
ancient  but  not  honorable  dictum,  that 
"might  makes  right,"  Our  foreign  policy 
has  increasingly  come  to  reiy  upon  police 
power,  military  aid,  military  alUances, 
and  support  for  repressive  and  authori- 
tarian governments  as  a  means  of  creat- 
ing world  "stabiliiy,"  instead  of  a  foreign 
policy  that  promotes  the  respect  for  law 
and  popular  sovereignty,  and  the  re- 
straint of  police  and  military  power,  and 
the  promotion  of  justice,  rather  than 
unchallenged  miiiiary  power,  as  the  sur- 
est basis  for  stability  I  say  tiiat  social 
peace  and  world  peace  can  only  be  built 
upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  good  will. 
and  that  all  ihe  arms  in  the  world,  and 
all  the  book-burning  street  parties  of 
soldiers,  and  all  the  tortures  and  tiger- 
cages,  and  all  ihe  sophisticated  equip- 
ment and  tear-gas  grenades  that  our 
Government  gives  to  nations  with  wliat 
some  call  "clironic  instability" — all  tins 
camiol  produce  peace. 

Peace  is  the  result  of  full  participation 
of  all  peoples  in  the  society  in  which 
they  live,  peace  is  the  result  of  jusiice 
and  dignity,  peace  1"=  the  result  of  rale  by 
law.  We  cannol  maintain  peace  here,  nor 
help  build  il  abroad,  by  continuing  to  iry 
to  be  the  poUceman  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  help  build  law.  and  consliluuonai 
govenmient  here,  and  abroad,  by  sup- 
porting those  who  break  the  law,  and 
those  who  confuse  the  supposed  efficiency 
of  toiaUlarianism  and  militarism  wit.h 
progress.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
take  stock  of  our  foreign  policy  and  to 
recognize  how  far  and  dangerously  we 
have  allowed  our  foreign  aid  program 
to  stray  from  the  ideals  for  wliich  the 
country  stands.  Exactly  because  we  stand 
at  the  begirming  of  an  as  yei  undefined 
new  era — the  post  cold  war  era — we  have 
a  heavy  responsibility  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  formulation  of  the  themes 
of  tliis  period. 

One  of  the  Senate's  most  distin- 
guished experts  on  foreign  policy.  Sena- 
tor Chtrch,  remarked  a  few  years  ago 
when  foreign  policy  drifts  too  far  away 
from  the  national  goals  and  ideals  it 
will  tend  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  that  nation  Our  Nation  is  to- 
day beset  with  a  series  of  crises  of  self- 
doubt;  we  have  begun  to  doubt  ourselves, 
our  dreams,  our  values,  and  our  own  In- 
tegrity. We,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
must  assume  a  role  of  leadership  in  the 
face  of  this  crisis,  even  if  it  means  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  misunderstood, 
and  of  criticism  from  those  who  have  an 
entrenched  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  attitudes  and  programs 

Our  foreign  policy  is  certainly  one 
area  in  which  the  American  people  have 
begun  to  lose  faith  in  their  Government. 
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Powerful  lobbies,  representing  private 
Interests,  lobby  secretly  to  maintain  mili- 
tary and  foreign  aid  commitments  In 
which  only  they  have  an  Interest,  in  that 
these  programs  represent  neither  the 
goals  and  aspirations  of  the  American 
people,  nor  the  goals  and  aspirations  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  Of  course,  there 
exist  in  other  nations  a  willful  and 
powerful  elite  that  also  wants  to  try  to 
maintain  its  centuries-long  dominance 
over  the  now  restless  majority,  and  which 
often  Qnds  common  cause  with  our  own 
military  and  AID  elites.  But  let  us  not 
be  misled  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  world  do  hunger  for  peace  with  jus- 
tice, not  stability  enforced  by  ever-grow- 
ing Military  Establishments;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  world  are 
poor,  and  this  poor  majority  hungers  for 
bread,  not  for  bullets,  for  more  teachers, 
not  more  policemen,  for  more  doctors 
and  nurses,  not  for  more  tanks  and  anti- 
riot  training  for  the  nation's  police. 

Let  us  then  move  to  reestablish  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
their  foreign  policy  by  bringing  It  in  line 
with  the  traditional  goals  of  the  Nation, 
and  making  it  consistent  with  those  uni- 
versal aspirations  so  well  stated  In  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
of  the  United  Nations,  whose  25th  anni- 
versary we  celebrate  this  December  10. 
It  is  not  an  American  model  that  we 
"seek  to  impose"  on  the  world,  it  Is  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  persons 
to  freedom  and  dignity  as  has  often 
been  stated  as  an  aspiration  by  the 
United  Nations  that  we  seek  to  promote, 
often  eigainst  willfull  and  self-serving 
minorities  who  cloak  their  repression 
behind  appeals  to  antlcommunlsm.  and 
their  antidemocratic  bias  by  a  refusal 
to  answer  charges  publicly.  Foreign  aid 
has  become  pretty  largely  the  instrument 
of  a  few.  and  not  the  arm  of  the  Nation, 
it  has  become  the  servant  of  some  mul- 
tinational corporations  against  demo- 
cratlcaUy  elected  governments.  It  has 
become  a  weapon  In  the  cold  war  rather 
than  in  the  world  struggle  against  pov- 
erty, hunger,  disease,  and  repression 

America  believes  itself  to  be  "the  land 
of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 
I  believe  that  is  America,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  have  to  add  to  that — 
And,  th«  ally  of  tbe  dlctAtorshlps,  the  sup- 
porter And  suppUer  of  poUce-states,  the  sus- 
talner  of  repreaaWe  goTernments. 

Instead  of  being  the  policeman  of  the 
world,  let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  true  to 
the  vision  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and 
true  to  our  children,  and  their  children: 
Let  America  be  a  friend  of  the  weak  and 
the  champion  of  the  oppressed. 

That,  Mr  President,  is  what  this  for- 
eign aid  bill  does  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
reject  the  conference  report,  and  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  do  we  have  left  ? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  10  minutes 

Mr.  AUCEN  Then  I  have  30  minutes 
left,  and  *h»'  Senator  from  Minnesota 
lias  33 

Mr.  HLMi  iiREY.  I  have  33. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mliuiesota 
yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  On  page  50 
of  the  conference  report,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  Senate  bill  contained  a  provi- 
sion which  prohibited  the  transfer  of 
combatant  naval  vessels  to  a  foreign 
country  except  with  sjieciflc  approval  by 
Congress.  I  am  just  wondering  why  the 
conferees  dropped  that  proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  real  fact  is.  as 
one  who  is  experienced  in  the  art  of. 
should  I  say  the  misery  of,  conference, 
that  House  was  absolutely  adamant  on 
its  position.  It  wanted  to  leave  things 
exactly  as  they  are  now.  We  just  were 
faced  with  a  road  block  of  stubborn  op- 
position. 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  That  pro- 
vision was  put  Into  the  bill  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  might  point 
out  that  not  only  was  that  provision  put 
in  this  measure  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  but  the  Senate,  some  time 
ago,  passed  general  legislation  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Yes. 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR  And  that 
legislation  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct.  So 
It  is  not  a  lost  cause. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  No.  It  Is  not 
a  lost  cause,  but  It  is  a  lost  cause  so  far 
as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  But  may  I  say  that 
next  year  on  military  aid  there  will  be 
separate  bills,  and  we  will  not  find  our- 
selves In  the  same  bind  that  we  were  this 
year.  I  will  be  very  frank — you  know,  we 
have  to  level  with  each  other 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Excuse  me.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  use  his  micro- 
phone? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  I  will  Just  be 
very  frank  with  him.  this  Is  one  we 
argued  over  a  great  deal.  The  chairman 
of  our  committee  (Mr.  Pulbright)  felt 
very  strongly  about  this,  but  we  felt  that 
in  the  light  of  the  other  concessions 
which  we  had  obtained,  we  would  have 
to  recede  on  this  one  or  we  would  have 
no  agreement  at  all. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  It  is  a  very 
Interesting  situation  that  we  find  our- 
selves in.  Under  the  law.  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Defense  Department  can- 
not make  loans  to  foreign  countries  of 
combatant  vessels  without  the  approval 
of  Congress,  but  they  can,  on  their  own, 
sell  the  vessels  at  whatever  figure  they 
wish.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  ridicu- 
lous position  for  Congress  to  be  in. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  It  is,  and  1 
think  It  is  one  we  ought  to  remedy.  We  do 
have  the  means  of  doing  it  by  separate 
legislation,  and  I  think  that  Is  the  way  to 
dolt 

Mr  HARRY  P  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  Will  the  Senator  yield  me  time 
to  speak  on  the  conference  report? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  time  and  I  have  time. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr  AIKEN  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
speak  in  opposition? 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR  Yes;  I  op- 
pose the  conference  report. 


Mr  AIKEN.  How  much  times  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Ten  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  10  minutes.  That  leaves  10  min- 
utes left  for  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  10  minutes  left  for  who 
knows  whom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  oppose  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  it  down.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
throw  It  out  the  window. 

The  conference  report  proposes  a  $3 
billion  authorization  for  the  general  for- 
eign aid  program.  That  is  $1  billion  more 
than  the  Senate  authorized,  and  this  is 
only  a  part  of  the  total  foreign  aid  and 
assistance  which  our  Nation  is  giving  to 
other  countries. 

When  one  analyzes  the  entire  budget, 
one  finds  that  scattered  throughout  the 
budget  is  a  total  of  at  least  $10  billion  in 
foreign  aid  and  foreign  assistance,  and 
that  does  not  include  $8  billion  of  addi- 
tional Export-Import  Bank  credits.  So 
if  you  include  the  Export-Import  Bank 
credits — and  I  am  not  certain  in  my  own 
mind  whether  they  should  be  included; 
they  are  in  sort  of  an  ambiguous  posi- 
tion, and  I  am  not  clear  as  to  whether 
they  definitely  should  be  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  but  if 
you  Include  them  as  a  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  then  the  total  aid  and 
assistance  to  foreign  nations  adds  up  to 
$18bimon. 

But  even  if  you  do  not  Include  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credits,  we  still  have 
a  total  of  more  than  $10  billion.  I  say 
that  that  is  not  a  very  responsible  thing 
for  Congress  to  do;  and  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  feel  it  Is  not  responsible. 

This  Government  is  wallowing  in  debt. 
It  is  floating  in  red  ink.  We  will  have  a 
Federal  funds  deficit  this  year,  by  the 
administration's  own  figiires,  of  $19  bil- 
lion. The  interest  on  the  national  debt — 
just  the  Interest  charges,  in  this  one 
budgets-is  $29  billion.  That  is  twice  as 
much  as  the  Government  will  spend  on 
weapons  systems  acquisition  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

The  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
his  comments  stressed  the  fact  that  our 
country  needs  friends.  That  was  one  of 
the  arguments  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota gave  for  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

This  country  does  need  friends,  but 
have  we  not  learned,  after  27  years  and 
especially  $200  billion  of  foreign  aid,  that 
we  cannot  buy  friends? 

I  submit  that  individuals  cannot  buy 
friends  and  the  history  of  the  past  27 
years  shows  that  a  government  cannot 
buy  friends.  No  government  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  ever  given  away 
to  other  countries  the  vast  sums  of  money 
that  this  country  has  given  away  during 
the  past  27  years. 

We  should  completely  reappraise  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  and  drastically 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  we  siphon 
off  from  our  taxpayers  and  ship  overseas. 
We  are  asking  our  wage  earners  to  take 
out  of  their  pockets  money  for  taxes  to 
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be  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
then  we  are  siphoning  off  at  least  $10 
billion  every  year  of  that  money  Into 
foreign  countries. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  we 
have  fewer  friends  than  we  had  27  years 
ago  when  we  started  to  give  away  the 
American  taxpayers'  money. 

This  conference  report  of  $3  billion 
Is.  in  my  opinion,  imjustifled.  I  think  it 
is  not  responsible  or  desirable  to  use 
this  great  amount  of  money  for  the  pur- 
poses included  in  the  conference  report. 
I  shall  vote  against  it  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  defeat  It. 

I  believe  that  if  the  American  people 
could  understand  the  way  their  elected 
representatives  are  handling  their  tax 
funds — it  Is  a  complicated  matter,  and 
there  is  no  political  sex  appeal  in  fi- 
nancial matters — they  would  rise  up  In 
arms.  But  they  have  been  led  to  believe, 
by  speeches  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  "Oh,  we  are 
reducing  foreign  aid."  We  are  not 
reducing  it  at  all.  In  a  moment  I  will 
place  some  figures  in  the  Record  to  show 
the  vast  amount  of  money  that  is  in  the 
present  budget  for  foreign  aid  tmd 
foreign  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  even  If  the  measure  be- 
fore us  were  more  desirable  than  It  Is, 
In  my  judgment,  I  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  President,  and  Congress, 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  somewhere,  to 
reduce  expenses  somewhere,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  have  more  Infiation,  more 
taxes — or  both. 

These  huge  Government  deficits  repre- 
sent the  major  cause  of  the  Infiation 
which  Is  eating  so  heavily  Into  the  pay- 
checks of  our  wage  earners  and  into  the 
grocery  dollar  of  every  hou.sewife. 

For  the  5-ycar  period  ending  next 
June,  the  total  Federal  funds  deficit — 
the  accumulated  deficit — will  total  $116 
billion.  I  repent  $116  billion.  That  repre- 
sents 25  percent  of  the  total  national  debt 
of  this  country;  yet  here  the  Senate  is 
today  preparing  to  vote  on  a  conference 
report  on  foreign  assistance,  a  report 
totaling  $3  billion,  more  than  $1  billion 
more  than  the  Senate  approved  just  a 
short  time  ago. 

Now,  Mr  President,  I  hope  that  the 
conference  report  will  be  defeated.  I 
think  we  would  be  serving  the  interest  of 
the  American  taxpayer  If  we  were  to  de- 
feat It. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
the  following  four  tables: 

A  table  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  committee  Is  headed 
by  Representative  Otto  E.  Passman,  of 
Louisiana.  It  gives  the  new  requests  in  the 
current  budget  for  authorization  and  or 
appropriation  for  foreign  aid  and  assist- 
ance contained  \u  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  dcxu.nient 

A  table  I  have  prepared  showing  the 
deficits  In  Federal  funds  and  the  Interest 
on  the  national  debt,  1955  to  1974,  in- 
clusive. 

A  table  I  have  prepared  giving  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  1968 
tlirough  1973. 

A  table  showing  the  gold  holdings, 
total  reserve  assets,  and  liquid  liabilities 


to  foreigners — which,  incidentally,  have 
Increased  from  $15  billion  In  1957  to  $93 
billion  in  July  of  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  four 
tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  requests  for  authorisation  and 'or  ap- 
propriation for  foreign  aid  and  assistance 
contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
document 

1.  Porelgn  Assistance  Act 
(includes  military  as- 
sistance)     $2,428,850,000 

2.  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation 72,500,000 

3.  Foreign    Military    Credit 

Sales  525,000,000 

4.  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Banlc.. 693,380,000 

5.  International  Develop- 
ment  Association 320,000,000 

6.  Asian  Development  Bank        100,  000,  000 

7.  Asian  Development  Bank 

(proposed) 108,571,000 

8.  Asian  Development  Bank 
(maintenance   of   value)  24,000,000 

9.  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (main- 
tenance of  value ) 161, 000,  000 

10.  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  (mainte- 
nance of  value)— 510,000,000 

11.  Internatl  Bank  of  Re- 
const.  &  Dev't.  (main- 
tenance of  value) 774,  000,000 

12.  International  Monetary 
Fund     (maintenance    of 

value)   756,000,000 

13.  Maintenance  of  Value 
Adjustment 25,000,000 

14.  Receipts  and  Recoveries 
from  Previous  Pro- 
grams            394,464,000 

15.  Military    Assistance    (In 

Defense  budget) 1.030,800,000 

16.  International  Military 
Headquarters 85,800,000 

17.  MAAO's.     Missions     and 

Milgroups    - 168,100,000 

18.  Permanent  Military  con- 
Btruction-Poreign  Na- 
tions  .- 190,700,000 

19.  Export-Import  Bank, 

Long-term  Credits 3,850,000,000 

20.  Export-Import  Bank, 

Regular  Operations 2,200,000,000 

21.  Export-Import  Bank, 
Short-term  Operations..     1,600,000,000 

22.  Peace   Corps 77,001,000 

23.  Migrants  and  Refugees..  8,800.000 

24.  Public  Law  480  (Agri- 
cultural Commodities) ..         663,638,000 

25.  Contribution  to  Inter- 
national OrgaiUzatlona..         199,  787,  000 

26.  Education    (Foreign  and 

Other  Students) 59,800,000 

27.  Trust  Territories  of  the 

Paclflc 66,000,000 

28.  Latin  American  Highway 

(Darlen  Gap) 30,000,000 


Grand  toUl. 18,003,191,000 

Note. — Total  appropriation  requests  for 
maintenance  of  value  amount  to  $2,250,000,- 
000.) 


DEFICITS    IN    FEDERAL    FUNDS    AND    INTEREST    ON    THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1955  74  INCLUSIVE 

|ln  billions  d  dolUn| 


Receipts    0utla)rs 


Surplus 

(+)OT 

deficit 
(-) 


Debt 
interest 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958. 


58.1 

62.3 

-4.2 

6.4 

65.4 

63.8 

+  1.6 

6.8 

68  8 

S7.1 

-(-1.7 

7.3 

66.6 

69.7 

-3.1 

/•8 

Surplus 

(-t-)or 

deficit 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

(-) 

interest 

1959 

65.8 

77.0 

-11.2 

7.8 

1%0 

75.7 

74.9 

+.8 

9.5 

1961 

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

9.3 

1962 

79.7 

86.6 

-6.9 

9.5 

1963 

83.6 

90.1 

-6.5 

10.3 

1964 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

11.0 

1965 

90.9 

94.8 

-3.9 

11.8 

1%6 

101.4 

106.5 

-5.1 

12.6 

1%7 

111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

14.2 

1968 

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

15.6 

1969 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

17.7 

1970 

143.2 

156.3 

-13.1 

20.0 

1971 

133.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

21.6 

1972 

148.8 

178.0 

-29.2 

22.5 

1973 

161.3 

186.2 

-24.9 

24.2 

1974' 

181.0 

199.8 

-18.8 

27.5 

20-year  total. 

2,056.2 

2,270.6 

-214.4 

273.4 

>  Estimated  figures 

Note:  Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Sources:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Tieasuiy 
Department 


Iln 

billions  of  dollars) 

Fiscal  year 

— 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973' 

1974 

RECEIPTS 

Individual  in- 
come taxes... 

Corporate  in- 
come taxes... 

69 
29 

87 
37 

90 
33 

86 
27 

95 
32 

103 
36 

116 

42 

Total 

98 

124 

123 

113 

126 

139 

158 

Excise  taxes 
(excluding 
highway) 

Estate  and  gift. 

Customs — 

Miscellaneous.. 

10 

3 

2 

2.S 

11 
3.5 
2.3 
10 

10.3 
3.6 
2.4 
3.4 

10.5 
3.7 
2.6 
3.9 

9.1 
5.2 
3.2 
3.S 

9.9 

5.0 
3.2 
3.9 

9.9 
5.4 
3.5 
4.2 

Total  Fed- 
eral fund 

receipts...    116       143     143     134     149     161      181 
Trust  funds 
(social 
security, 
retire- 
highway)....      38         44       51        54       60       71       85 


Total 

154 

188 

194 

188 

209 

232 

266 

EXPENDITURES 

Federal  funds.. 
Trust  funds 

143 

36 

149 
36 

156 

40 

164 
48 

178 
54 

186 
61 

200 
69 

Total 

179 

185 

196 

212 

232 

247 

2«9 

Unified  budget 

surplus  (-I-) 

or  delicit 

(-)^-..  -25    -f3.1      -2    -24    -23    -15      -3 
Federal  funds 

dehcit 27  6        13        30        29        25        19 


>  Estimated  figures. 

Note:  Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

U.S.  GOLD  HOLDINGS,  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS,  AND  LIQUID 
LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 

{Selected  periods  in  billions  of  doflarsj 


Gold 
holdings 


Total 
assets 


Liquid 
fiaiiilities 


End  of  World  War  II. 

Dec  31,  1957 , 

Dec  31,  1970 

Dec  31,  1971 

Dec  31,  1972 

July  31,  1973 


20.1 

20.1 

6.$ 

22.8 

24.8 

15.8 

10.7 

14.5 

47.0 

10.2 

12.2 

67.8 

10.5 

13.2 

82.* 

10.5 

12.9 

911 

Note:  Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr,  «(  Virginia. 
Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
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J*viTs>  U  on  his  way.  Perhaps  we  should 
suggest  the   absence  of  a  quorum  for 

about  a  minute 

Mr    HUMPHREY,  Let  me  use  2  or  3 

minutes  here  to  fiU  tn  the  record 

Mr  AIKEN  All  right. 
Mr  HUMPHREY  (continuing^ .  And 
then  after  that,  we  can  have  a  quorum 
call  There  are  certain  Items  which  I  feel 
should  be  emphasized  for  the  clarity  of 
the  Record 

In  my  discussion  with  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Idaho  i  Mr  Chtjbch  > ,  I 
took  issue  with  his  claim  that  this  was 
the  largest  foreign  aid  bill  since  1953  I 
made  note  of  the  fact — and  I  repeat  it — 
that  he  was  talking  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  Foreign 
Aid,  the  action  of  that  committee  this 
year,  which  lumped  together  all  the  for- 
eign al  dltems  plus  the  emergency  as- 
sistance to  Israel  of  over  (2  billion. 

I  do  not  l)elieve  that  that  Is  a  fair  pres- 
entation of  the  issue  that  surrounds  the 
conference  report  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  here  today 

There  are,  indeed,  many  kinds  of  for- 
eign aid  There  are  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams on  cultural  exchanges,  foreign  aid 
programs  on  Public  Law  480,  and  many 
other  types  of  assistance  that  we  offer 
the  people  of  the  world. 

But  this  particular  program  we  are 
addressing  ourselves  to  today  has  its  own 
purpose,  its  own  programs,  its  own  poli- 
cies. We  speak  of  it  as  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  I  seek  to  compare  apples 
with  apples,  and  oranges  with  oranges, 
ajid  not  apples  with  oranges 

In  other  words,  what  I  seek  to  do  is 
to  compare  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  fiscal  1974  and  1975  with  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  for  fiscal  1972  aind  1973 
Then  we  are  on  the  same  standards,  and 
we  are  using  the  same  framework  around 
which  we  make  our  judgments. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  as  a  result 
of  the  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  provides  a  reduction  of  $395.- 
266.000.  or  a  15-percent  reduction,  below 
the  executive  branch  request  That  is 
the  item  that  is  important.  There  is  talk 
here  today  about  the  spending  ceiling 
The  President  sent  a  suggestion  to  us 
of  a  spending  ceiling  of  approximately 
$268  ballon,  but  within  that  spending 
celling  he  had  a  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gr»m  that  was  $395,266,000  more  than 
we  are  authorizing  in  this  bill. 

I  do  not  want  the  Record  to  be  at  all 
ambiguous  or  misleading  as  to  what  the 
facts  are  The  facts  are  that  we  have 
made  a  15-percent  cut  in  overall  foreign 
economic  assistance  and  military  assist- 
ance below  the  swlmlnistration  s  request. 
That  is  a  reasonable  cut;  and  below 
that  authorization  cut.  further  cuts  will 
be  made  m  the  appropriation  process. 

The  second  item  that  I  think  is  worthy 
of  our  note  is  that  there  were  certain 
items  in  this  bill,  known  as  loan  reOows. 
drawdown  authority  for  military  aid. 
and  excess  defense  articles,  which  were 
not  in  the  Senate  bill,  Yet.  tn  our  exist- 
ing authority,  under  existing  law.  the 
House  Included  those.  We  were  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  So  we  author- 
ized the  use  of  old  reflows  for  a  2 -year 
period  at  50  percent  of  the  reflow  We 
are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 


(Mr.  Chttuch)  for  seeking  to  stop  any 
use  of  the  reflow  But  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  what  we  did  was  to  put  50 
percent  for  a  2-year  period  and  then  no 
more  use  of  the  reflow. 

Second,  on  the  drawdown  authority 
for  military  aid.  the  entire  committee 
unanimously  approved  the  drawdown  on 
military  supplies  for  Cambodia  of  $200 
million — I  do  not  t)elleve  there  was  a  dis- 
senting vote — to  get  that  item  and  issue 
away  from  the  emergency  request  the 
President  made  for  Israel  and  Cambodia 
Under  existing  authority  in  existing 
law.  there  is  this  drawdown  authority.  In 
the  Senate  bill,  we  did  not  provide  for  it 
at  all  This  Is  the  first  time  we  updated 
this  authority.  The  House  bill  provided 
$300  million:  we  provided  nothing  So 
we  went  to  a  figure  of  $250  million  to 
take  care  of  the  $200  million  for  Cam- 
bodia, which  the  committee  felt.  I  believe 
unanimously,  was  the  proper  way  to 
handle  that  matter. 

Likewise,  with  respect  to  the  excess  de- 
fense articles,  the  House  bill  provided 
$185  million,  and  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided nothing. 

So  when  we  add  up  these  Items,  there 
Is  $561,500,000  extra  that  is  merely  an 
authority.  It  is  not  a  comnutment  to  ex- 
pend. It  permits  the  use  of  that  much 
for  lo«ui  reflows,  drawdown  authority  for 
military  aid,  and  excess  defense  articles 
But  the  administration  asked  for  $808 
million  The  committee  provided  $561 
million — that  Is,  the  conference  commit- 
tee. The  House,  by  the  way.  agreed  fully 
with  the  administration.  The  Senate  did 
not  provide  anything.  We  split  the  differ- 
ence, so  to  speak,  between  the  Senate 
figure,  which  was  lero.  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  House  figure 

So  when  we  say  that  there  is  a  billion 
dollars  more  of  foreign  aid  in  this  bill 
than  the  Senate  provided,  may  I  say  that 
the  reason  for  it  is  that  the  Senate  ex- 
cluded certain  sections  of  the  authority, 
such  as  drawdown,  the  use  of  loan  re- 
flows,  and  excess  defense  articles.  We  cut 
those  out  completely,  and  the  House  In- 
cluded them  When  you  have  to  go  to 
conference,  you  go  to  conference,  and 
you  do  not  always  come  out  with  what 
you  want. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  in  the  Chamber;  and  as  I  yield  the 
floor  to  him.  let  me  once  again  state  that 
this  bill  Is  $209,400,000  less  in  authoriza- 
tion than  the  continuing  resolution  ap- 
propriation for  Oscal  1973  So  no  one  can 
say  that  it  is  In  excess  of  fiscal  1973.  be- 
cause we  all  know  that  the  authoriza- 
tions are  generally  more  than  the  appro- 
priations. Yet.  in  this  bill  of  authoriza- 
tion, we  are  almost  $210  million  less  than 
authorizations  for  fiscal  1974.  than  we 
are  for  continuing  resolution  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1973. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  want? 
Mr   JAVITS   I  would  like  10  minutes. 
Mr    HUMPHREY    I  yield  10  minutes, 
Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  have  en- 
gaged in  debates  on  foreign  aid  for  some- 
thing over  25  years.  The  arguments  are 
always  exactly  the  same    I  have  heard 
them  many  times  before  So  have  all  the 
Members  of  this  body    If  we  have  not 
come  to  the  realization  by  now  that  we 


cannot  be  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  and  live  surrounded  by 
abject  poverty,  then  we  never  will  be 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  foreign  aid, 
but  I  believe  we  are  convinced. 

The  question  always  becomes  one  of 
degree.  Lest  the  mote  in  our  eye — the 
energy  crisis  and  inflation — blind  us  to 
the  true  state  of  where  we  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  mankind,  let  us  im- 
mediately note  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  has  a  standard  of 
living  which  is  less  than  one-sixth  of 
ours.  When  we  think  of  how  much  priva- 
tion we  have,  let  us  remember  that  in 
middle  Africi  millions  of  people  are 
hterally  starving.  And  I  have  witnessed 
this  tragedy  personally.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  bright  parts  of  this  conference  report 
is  that  it  recognizes  starvation  in  the 
Sahile  countries  of  Africa  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  tries  to  do  something 
SUMUt  it. 

Mr  President,  bearing  that  In  mind, 
the  old  question  always  comes  up;  when 
a  man  is  asked  how  t>eautlful  his  wife  is. 
he  asks  compared  to  whom?  Compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  do  not  do 
so  well  The  United  States  comprises  6 
percent  of  the  world's  population.  We 
have  50  percent  of  the  worlds  produc- 
tion and  close  to  that  of  the  world's 
Income.  But  we  do  not  even  remotely 
meet  the  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  in  both  public  and  private  for- 
eign aid  which  the  United  States  com- 
mitted itself  to  when  I  served  as  the 
US.  General  Assembly  Delegate  to  the 
UN  in  1970.  But  many  other  nations  do 
meet  this  standard,  and  they  can  afford 
it  much  less  than  we  can.  based  on  in- 
dividual income.  How  much  domestic 
trouble  we  have  Is  no  criterion.  The  ques- 
tion is.  how  much  trouble  do  others  have 
and.  relativel>'  speaking,  how  well  off  are 
we? 

Mr.  President,  our  country  and  its 
people,  no  matter  what  their  disposition 
or  Ideology,  in  the  best  conscience,  do 
not  want  to  live  in  isolation  from  the 
miserable  problems  of  mainkind.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  man- 
ager of  this  conference  report,  has  very 
adequately  shown  that  we  are  paying 
due  respect  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country  in  deciding  how  much  we 
shall  provi«ie  for  foreign  aid  in  this  bill. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  Mr  President, 
that  a  great  part  of  this  aid  is  military 
aid,  provided  mainly  because  it  Is  less 
costly  to  send  military  assistance  to  for- 
eign nations  than  to  spend  it  on  our- 
selves. We  have  demonstrated  that  lime 
and  time  again.  It  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  militarize  ourselves  to  the  degree 
that  would  be  necessary  and  it  Is  more 
economical. 

Mr  President.  It  bolls  down  to  what 
we  can  afford  to  contribute.  No  matter 
how  difiBcult  the  situation  has  been  in 
this  country,  for  decades  American  fam- 
ilies, notwithstanding  whatever  might  be 
their  means,  have  always  been  generous 
in  providing  something.  I  think  we  have 
demonstrated  very  conclusively  that: 
One,  we  are  not  measuring  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  now 
adopted  in  an  authoritative  way  by  the 
United  Nations:  two.  we  are  giving  com- 
plete respect  to  our  own   resources  in 
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this  bill;  and,  three,  new  provisions  in 
this  bill  add  a  new  orientation  to  aspects 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  and  are  very 
promising. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  that 
the  global  figures  cited  in  opposition  to 
this  report  include  an  emergency  result- 
ing from  a  war  in  the  Mideast  which  In- 
volves $2.2  billion  In  military  aid  alone. 
This  bill  represents  an  effort  to  bring 
about  the  righting  of  a  grave  crisis  which 
resulted  in  serious  imperilment  of  the 
economy  of  Europe  and  Japan — and 
damage  to  our  own  economy — as  well  as 
our  effort  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  sitting  astride  the  Middle  East  and 
controlling  Its  vital  energy  resources, 
which  could  "Flnlandlze  "  all  of  Europe. 
These  are  tremendous  important  is- 
sues. In  looking  at  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
I  hope  Members  will  recall  the  towering 
example  of  statesmanship  of  Great 
Britain  under  Churchill,  who  in  1940, 
when  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  being 
Invaded  by  Hitler  from  the  European 
continent,  sent  one  of  the  two  ready 
armed  divisions  in  the  British  Isles  to 
North  Africa,  knowing  full  well  It  is  at 
such  a  time  that  one  has  to  be  ■iX>ld.  and 
that  is  the  acid  test  of  a  nation's  pur- 
poses and  intentions.  That  is  what  we  are 
faced  with  here. 

There  are  some  very  admirable  parts 
of  the  bill  In  addition  to  those  already 
detailed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  those  that  have 
been  detailed  by  me.  For  example,  there 
Is  a  very  comprehensive  provision  re- 
specting world  food  shortages,  which  Is 
an  eloquent  declaration  of  how  U.S.  agri- 
cultural resources  should  be  most  effec- 
tively organized,  and  that  will  have  a 
very  material  and  constructive  effect 
upon  the  future. 

There  has  been  little  notice  given  to  a 
provision  In  this  bill  concerning  Ameri- 
can schools  and  hospitals  abroad  which 
carries  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  helped  to  finance 
a  wide  range  of  humanitarian  activities 
all  over  the  world.  Let  vs  not  forget  that, 
anyone  who  really  investigates  the  situ- 
ation will  find  that,  with  all  our  troubles, 
the  one  nation  before  all  others  that  still 
enjoys  some  tru.st  and  confidence  in  this 
very  beleaguered  world  is  the  United 
States.  I  heavily  attribute  that  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  always 
demonstrated  its  humanitarian  interest 
toward  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
decision  of  whether  this  Nation,  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  world,  can 
stand  aside  from  the  misery  of  mankind 
has  to  be  made  by  every  Member  in  his 
own  conscience  I  have  made  mine  for 
oyer  25  years.  I  hope  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  will  make  Its  determination  in 
conscience  as  it  always  has. 

It  Is  necessary  to  strip  the  Issue  of  all 
question  as  to  whether  we  will  vote  $50 
million  for  this  item  or  $50  million  for 
that,  and  look  at  the  overall  picture.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  look  at  the 
overall  picture.  Senators  may  vote  for 
It.  but  those  who  do  not  like  the  report 
will  have  the  privilege  of  voting  against 
it.  That  Is  the  real  issue  when  we  get 
down  to  this  last  stage  of  consideration 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 


In  conclusion,  I  heard  with  the  great- 
est interest  cme  of  my  colleagues  argue 
that  we  can  only  justify  foreign  aid  M 

we  can  afford  it  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  n  we  can  afford  it;  if  it 
w^ould  he  of  benefit  to  us. 

I  think  that  every  American  who  has 
any  religion  in  his  heart — and  that  is 
practically  all  of  America — would  hang 
his  head  in  shame  if  that  were  the  only 
criterion  by  which  we  would  aid  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  the  world  who  are  in 
misery. 

Another  criterion  in  our  country  is,  Do 
I  care  for  my  brother  s  welfare?  If  I  do, 
what  can  I  do  to  help,  even  if  it  repre- 
sents some  sacrifice  to  me?  Ii  is  by  that 
criterion  that  this  bill  should  be  judged. 
Any  Senator  who  wants  to  judge  the  bill 
by  the  other  criteria  can  \ery  well  vote 
against  it.  But  I  believe  it  is  the  latter 
criterion  which  is  in  the  heai%s  and 
minds  of  the  Senate,  has  been  for  years, 
and  I  know  it  is  present  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  find 
myself  In  a  very  difficult  position  on  this 
report,  because  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  to  be  away  today.  I  gave 
my  word  to  him  before  he  left  that  I 
would  protect  him  by  giving  him  a  live 
pair  with  him  He  was  opposed  to  the 
report;  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

I  simply  want  to  ."^ay  that  the  confer- 
ence was  a  free  and  open  conference.  A 
reasonable  compromise  has  been  worked 
out  with  the  House  I  will  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  if  I  am  not  correct 
in  my  understanding  tliat  the  amount 
provided  is  far  below  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; it  is  about  $400  million  below  the 
President  .=  request. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  considerably 
below  what  wa.^  actually  appropriated 
last  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  $210  million. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  lowest  bills,  if  not  the  lowest,  since 
we  have  been  handling  the  foreign  aid 
program 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  is  true. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  concur  in  the  conference  report 
that  has   been   worked   out    reasonably 
and  well.  I  think,   with  the   House  of 
Representatives,  and  certainly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  President's  request  and  with 
the  previous  history  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  first  of  all. 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  members  of 
the  conference  for  coming  forward  with 
some  excellent  programs  First,  I  express 
appreciation  to  the  House  for  receding 
from  the  original  request  to  change  the 
name  of  the  agency  called  AID,  a  name 
which  is  well  understood.  It  Is  symbolic 
of  what  the  agency  doe?.  To  change  it 


to  NBCR.  with  the  tremendous  cost  that 
would  be  involved  in  changing  the  sta- 
tioner>-  and  nameplates,  and  the  like,  and 
to  go  to  another  name,  seemed  to  be 
senseless. 

I  appreciate  the  support  that  my  mo- 
tion received  in  the  Senate  markup  ses- 
sions and  in  the  conference  committee 
for  acceding  to  that  request. 

I  also  express  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey^ 
for  incorporating  in  the  bill  an  amend- 
ment I  had  proposed  that  was  accepted 
by  the  Senate — and  the  House  receded — 
calling  for  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the 
national  economies  in  some  countries. 
ThLs  would  double  the  manpower  m  those 
countries  To  deprive  women  of  jobs  and 
educational  opportunities  m  developing 
nations  is  a  situation  which  should  'oe 
corrected  Certainly  we  ought  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  all  human  resotirces. 

I  was  glad  to  see,  also,  the  statement, 
under  "Limiting  Use  of  Funds  for  Abor- 
tions," that  "This  provision  is  not  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  or  curtail  sup- 
port for  preventive  maternal  and  child 
health  and  family  planmng  services  and 
related  research." 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  section  relating  lo  programs  relating 
to  population  programs.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate figures  which  read  $125  million  in 
fiscal  1974  and  $150  million  m  fiscal  1975, 
and  the  agreement  worked  out  to  in- 
crease the  figure  for  1975  to  $130  mil- 
lion, are  better  than  the  original  House 
proposal,  but  I  tend  to  think  that  m  a 
world  now  that  is  so  conscious  of  energj- 
consumption  by  every  human  being.  I 
suppose  now  that  it  can  be  cloaked  in 
the  latest  project  and  in  the  latest  fad, 
so  that  the  population  control  program 
can  be  wrapped  up  m  tlie  energy  fad 
The  best  way  to  reduce  the  requiremenus 
of  energy  is  to  work  on  population  con- 
trol throughout  the  world,  certamly  in 
the  developing  countries,  which  are  run- 
mng  hard  just  to  stand  stili  without  fall- 
ing back,  and  population  control  should 
be  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority  there 

I  once  again  commend  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  conference  committee 
for  a  very  fine  piece  of  work. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  or  does  the  Senator 
have  time? 

Mr.  PERCY   I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  1  mmute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  Senator  mentioned  the  "energy 
fad."  I  would  rather  caU  it  the  energy 
tragedy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  accept  completely  a 
more  apt  description,  but  I  think  we 
have  lo  recognize  that  we  move  in  moods. 
We  moved  m  the  environmental  mood. 
We  had  Earth  Day.  Now  we  have  to  be 
realistic  about  the  fact  that  this  1.=,  a 
hot  issue  tx)day.  but  for  a  long  period  of 
time  population  control  wa.s  a  low-key 
study  program,  but  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  pioneers  m  that  field,  inciudmg 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 
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Mr.  PERCY  And  they  hare  construc- 
ttrely  contrtrated   toward  ft  reso^3tlon 

of  that  prot)l«n. 

The  PRK8IDINO  OFFICKR   The  time 
has  been  charged  equally  to  both  sides 
for  that  tntcrhwie,  since  no  one  yteMed 
time. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  AIKEW.  Mr  President  does  the 
aenatoT  from  Sonth  Dakota  wish  more 
time'' 

Mr  ABOUREZK  No.  1  am  prepared  to 
yieW  tt  baclc 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  mtarates. 

Mr  President,  when  the  eeomnnle  a»- 
slstanre  legislation  w%9  before  the  Senate 
tn  Ortofcer  1  agreed  to  pcpoiwor  it  be- 
caose  I  think  tt  ts  the  Senate's  duty  to 
pass  somf  )e»rishation  m  the  area  of  for- 
eign aid 

The  roTtferenee  report  now  before  the 
Senate  is  something  of  a  minlBillestone. 
consideTin?  the  fact  that  similar  legis- 
lation has  not  reached  this  stage  of  the 
legislatiTe  process  in  2  yeaf 

IXiring  murh  of  that  time  the  entire 
air  program  has  been  earned  alonit  by 
one  continuing  resolution  after  another. 
As  far  as  I  am  eoneemed.  tba*  is  no 
way  to  run  a  railroad,  an  axi  program, 
or  anything  else  jnyolvin^'  the  experKl- 
iture  of  pubhe  funds. 

Acemdingly.  I  objert  to  settling  again 
for  a  continuing  resohition.  which  has.  in 
the  past,  been  the  e^icnse  for  not  doing 
otrr  duty 
The  issue  remains  the  same  now 
We  ahoultf  either  legislate  or  say  that 
it  te  time  to  Bquidate  our  aid  pro«!Tara. 
If  that  i.<  the  derish^n  of  thin  b<idy  then 
so  be  It    'vVe  will  try  to  worli  out  a  nei^' 
paaMion  in  the  world 

But  I  support  the  corJerence  report  be- 
eaase  in  this  foreign  pohry  bill  are  some 
matters  o«'  important  pobHc  business, 
matters  which  indieate  a  new  trend  on 
•or  par' 

III  pan.icTilar.  I  am  concerned  with  en- 
tJOtu  aging  the  movement  toward  inter- 
nattonahrang  the  burden  ot  reeonstroe- 
thm  m  Indorhma 

In  October  there  was  a  meeting  In 
Paris  of  key  European  nations.  Japan. 
and  the  United  States,  under  the  chair- 
■HMHhip  of  the  World  Bank,  which 
started  the  process  of  building  an  mter- 
national  mechanism  for  Indoehiaa  re- 
ronfitruction 

I  am  advised  that  Jai«n  has  taken  a 
lead  in  tliis  movement. 

Already  a  significant  suppUcT  ot  bUat- 
era)  aid  to  South  Vietnam — (Sd  million 
this  year  (or  generai  .mports  and  tecb- 
nicat  aaaictanee — the  Japaxwse  want  an 
international  umbrella  opened  up  over 
recormtnirtien  aid  to  Indochina. 

The  W  r  .1  Bank  haa  indicated  that  tt 
viXl  a^ree  lo  hold  the  UBibrrtla  if  enough 
natioi«  favor  it 

TV,e  l»rt  nrh  and  Gemiarvs  have  indi- 
cated that  they  may  be  wtlBng. 

The  BritMi  have  already  said  that  the^' 
are  willing 

Opposition  has  been  confined  to  some 
Seandinevian  •■  .-^-^^  *  strange  stand  for 
those  who  Msnaf^  rwit  so  mm  h  stock  in 
tntcmationai  i  >  -v  <Med  to  bilateral,  as- 
sistance 

I  am  told  that  the  World  Bank,  on  its 
own,  tias  decided  that  South  Vietnam  is 


now  stable  enough  to  warrant  the  exten- 
sion of  ttie  World  Bank  credit  and  that 
we  shaH  soon  see  a  credit  f mm  the  Bank's 
International  Development  Assonarion 
e^itendW  to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Ttiere  win  be  an4>fh<»r  mefinsr  ni 
March,  if  no<  sooner,  out  of  wh:rl;  should 
emerge  some  formal  structure. 

I  do  not  want  txi  do  anything  at  this 
time  to  sugRp^i  to  other  nations  tliat  thr 
congress  might  not  be  wiUmg  to  contrib- 
ute t«  soch  a  structure  if  it  is  agreed 
to 

Nobody  wenvs  to  talk  much  about 
Indocfaitea  these  da^s  except  periiape  to 
deery  again  our  past  mvolvemeiit  in  that 
part  of  the  world 

Hawerer,  cutting  off  reconstruction 
atd  to  In<tochi(na  in  order  to  erMe  tlie 
errors  of  the  past  makes  no  sen^e  at  all 

I  MTi  wire  the  .\irerican  p<H>ple  under- 
stand .Tir,  It  must  b*^  a  matter  of  honor 
as  wel!  dti  rmtirnal  interest  to  make  tin- 
legitima;e  claims  'jf  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Camhodia  on  the  mterruition.U  commun- 
ity   not   ju>6  oil    Uie    United   States. 

Congress  must  avoid  steps  that  can 
only  hamper,  if  not  re-,  erse  the  trend 
toward  iniernatKinalizinK  the  recon- 
struction protitnn  there 

Besides,  until  the  legilimat*"  claims  of 
the  nations  of  Indochma  arc  recognised 
as  claims  on  the  community  oi  nations. 
not  Itt^t  the  United  States,  there  will  be 
no  eM  ape  from  periodic  renewals  of  the 
bitter  and  rtivisiTe  debates  over  our  past 
mTrc*\ement  in  that  jaart  of  the  world 

Turning  to  the  miMie-.  issue.  I  belie've 
this  bill  possibly  authonyes  too  much  for 
rts  sundry  purp<«es.  aithcnigh  there  has 
been  aoout  a  $400  million  rut  from  tlie 
request  of  the  awlministration 

Howevt?r.  I  have  confidf^nce  that  the 
apprornations  prrcess  win  farther  re- 
dixe  the  amounts  approved  by  the  au- 
thoristaic  conference. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  the  new  labels 
on  ttie  aid  program  really  mean  that  the 
contents  will  be  new  and  different. 

But,  as  I  said  back  in  September,  much 
of  the  contents  of  this  bill  orii^matcd 
with  the  House  Poreit::i  .\.T  iirs  Commit- 
tee 

ITie  members  of  that  committee 
worked  long  aind  hard  to  produce  some- 
thing new  in  the  field  of  economic  assist- 
ance and  got  as  many  assurances  from 
the  administration  a^  they  could  that 
AID,  particolarly  '.vill  not  simply  con- 
tinne  its  pTarll^e^  f  the  past,  but  will 
leaye  asurn  ;norr  of  •;:->  work  to  private 
American  orga ;  iizaiicti.-  with  U^  skills 
and  motivations  necessary  to  provide 
help  where  tt  is  needed  and  wanted. 

The  Porei<n  Retetions  Cooimittee 
voted  to  accept  in  larwe  measure  the 
work  of  the  Comnuttee  in  tiie  Hotise. 

I  am  willing  to  let  their  ideas  have  a 
chance  to  prove  themBehres. 

Fteally.  Ur.  President.  I  submit  that 
the  matters  of  important  public  business 
to  which  this  bill  is  related  outweighed 
the  danger  that  it  wiU  at  the  .same  tune 
serre  to  perpetuate  some  past  policies 
which  ought  lo  be  terminated. 

Mr  KJKNNfXTY  Mr.  President  I  rote 
in  fart.r  of  the  foreign  aid  conference 
report  somewliat  reluctantly  today,  be- 
cause tai  many  ways  it  represented  a 
reversal  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  to 


achieve  substantive  changes  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
lumping  together  of  the  military  and 
economic  aid  biTIs  Tlie  Senate  passed 
two  m^a.<ures  inr  the  purpose  of  clearly 
seT>ar^itin»r  out  f  ht-  military  and  economic 
portion  of  the  aid  package  TraditionaHy, 
we  have  seen  the  balance  fall  heavily 
on  the  side  of  military  assistance  And 
even  m  this  conlerence  report,  military 
aid  niresents  a  sizable  share  of  the 
total  amount  auttionzed.  In  fact,  when 
the  aid  for  South  Vietnam  which  under 
the  c<  nfereui  e  report  rrnaains  under  the 
Defense  Department  is  included,  mili- 
tary aid  :i?aln  is  far  greater  than  eco- 
nomic itssistance. 

CBXLB 

Also  I  was  disturbed  to  note  tlie  water- 
ing down  of  the  amendment  I  Introduced 
and  which  the  Senate  adopted  unani- 
moiLaly  to  state  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  all  nonhtmrnnitarian  assist- 
ance be  denied  the  new  junta  until  hu- 
man rights  of  an  individuals  are  pro- 
tected 

I  seriously  question  extending  direct 
goremmenlal  assistance,  particularly 
military  aid.  to  Chile  while  the  denial 
of  human  rights  continues. 

However,  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
State  Department  that  the  amendment, 
in  the  form  which  remains.  wiU  be  en- 
forced and  that  the  President  will  make 
such  requests  to  the  Government  of 
Chile  I  shall  continue  to  follow  this 
matter  closelj". 

rORXICN    AID    INKOVATION 

Finally.-,  let  me  en^ihasize  that  the  con- 
ference report  contains  many  innovative 
improvements  in  the  economic  aid  pro- 
gram, particularly  the  concentration  of 
resources  on  the  problems  of  the  poorest 
nations  and  on  Uie  marginaJ  sectors  of 
the  population  in  those  countries.  In  the 
past  economic  assistance  programs  have 
done  far  too  little  in  benefiting  the  poor- 
est sectors  of  the  populations  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

Also,  it  ifi  my  understanding  that  the 
House  conferees  have  agreed  that  this  is 
the  last  tune  the  two  bilia  will  be  com- 
bined Tins  will  enable  us  ui  the  future 
to  look  with  much  greater  scrutiny  at 
the  legitimacy  Oif  the  military  aid  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  military  assist- 
ance groups  wliose  mam  function  ap- 
pears to  be  in  serving  as  worldwide 
weapons  salesmen.  In  existing  law,  that 
program  was  to  be  phased  out.  I  would 
hope  we  could  move  in  Uiat  direction  ui 
the  near  future. 

In  addition,  the  bill  does  contain  a 
break  with  the  past  m  its  Tinal  elinuna- 
tion  of  public  safety  programs.  These 
programs,  in  Brazil.  South  Vietnam,  and 
elsew  here  have  become  tangible  evidence 
of  direct  VS.  support  for  tiie  more  re- 
pressive aspects  oif  these  governments. 
Even  when  there  is  no  actual  connection, 
the  very  existence  of  tliese  groups  pro- 
vides a  weatth  of  material  for  anti-UJB. 
propaganda. 

maOCRZNA    AID 

Mr  President.  1  am  also  troubled  by 
the  langTHure.  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
assistance,  the  conference  report  author- 
izes for  the  countries  of  Indochina  I  re- 
gret that  the  Senate  conferees  receded 
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from  my  amendments  changing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  authorization  which  stressed 
humanitarian  aid.  and  deleted  the  ear- 
marking of  modest  f tmds  for  the  interna- 
tional relief  effort  of  Indochina  opera- 
tions group  of  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

Frankly,  the  record  of  this  administra- 
tion In  the  use  of.  and  priorities  for, 
American  aid  to  Indochina  Is  cause  for 
deep  concern.  The  oi-iglnal  proposal  of 
the  administration  provided  only  cos- 
metic changes  In  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  purpose  of  American  aid  to  Indo- 
china. Especially  for  South  Vietnam,  Isist 
year's  pacification  funds  became  this 
year's  request  for  reconstruction  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  Last  year's  public 
safety  programs  were  simply  shifted  to 
other  quarters.  Last  year's  supporting 
assistance  became  this  years  stabiliza- 
tion fund.  And  the  commercial  Import 
program,  which  helped  create  Saigon's 
Honda  economy,  suddenly  is  now  consid- 
ered to  be  a  humanitarian  program. 

But  it  will  take  more  than  a  change  of 
labels  for  American  aid  to  Indochina  to 
become  humanitarian.  Every  indicator 
strongly  suggests  that  the  administration 
is  still  prepared  to  continue  our  client 
relationships  with  Saigon,  Vientiane,  and 
Phnom  Penh,  and  our  direct  Involvement 
In  the  confrontations  among  political 
elements  throughout  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment In  Indochina  provides  the  United 
States  with  its  first  opportunity  In  over 
a  decade  to  change  the  character  of  our 
involvement,  to  reorder  our  priorities,  to 
embark  on  new  policies,  and  to  finally 
practice  some  lessons  from  the  failures 
and  frustrations  of  the  past.  Our  future 
aid  to  Indochina  should  encourage  this 
transition — from  providing  military-  aid 
to  fuel  war,  to  humanitarian  aid  to  help 
heal  the  wounds  of  war.  We  should  also 
begin  a  transition  In  our  direct,  bilateral 
aid.  to  multilateral  aid — using,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  fine 
services  of  International  humanitarian 
organizations  and  voluntary  agencies. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ments :  To  empliaslze  this  transition  and 
to  write  it  firmly  Into  law  The  current 
"general  authority"  In  section  801  of  the 
conference  report  does  include  the  word 
"especially"  for  humanitarian  assistance 
for  refugees,  civilian  war  casualties,  and 
other  persons  disadvantaged  by  hostili- 
ties. But  I  doubt  that  this  wording  will 
be  sufficient  to  substantively  change  the 
character  of  our  aid  to  Saigon,  or  to  turn 
around  the  basic  priority  of  our  aid  mis- 
sion toward  general  economic  assistance 
rather  than  humanitarian  aid. 

The  record  to  date — and  the  budget 
announced  for  the  coming  year — Indi- 
cates that  the  humanitarian  side  of  our 
aid  program  Is  being  sharply  cut  back, 
even  as  the  total  amount  of  aid  author- 
ized is  greater  than  that  now  available 
under  the  continuing  resolution.  For  ex- 
ample, the  public  health  budget  for 
South  Vietnam — which  benefits  refugees 
and  civilian  war  casualties — Is  being 
nearly  phased  out  The  refugee  budget 
has  been  reduced,  far  more  than  com- 
parable cuts  In  the  commercial  import 
program  or  other  aid  projects. 


Proposals  of  the  voluntary  agencies— 
truly  modest  amounts — for  aid  to  war 
orphans  and  for  child  welfare  programs 
in  South  Vietnam,  sit  on  the  desk  of  our 
aid  mission  oflQcials  unsigned. 

The  total  humanitarian  assistance  side 
of  the  aid  request  Is  only  $85  million  out 
of  the  authorized  total  of  $504  million— 
in  other  words,  less  than  6  percent  of  our 
aid  goes  for  purely  humanitarian 
purposes. 

Exactly  how  this  can  be  considered  aid 
"especially"  for  refugees  and  war  vic- 
tims, is  hard  to  understand,  and  even 
harder  to  accept. 

Clearly,  the  thinking  of  a  wartime  bu- 
reaucracy, preoccupied  with  how-  to  max- 
imize American  influence  and  presence, 
still  dominates  our  policy  and  aid  pro- 
grams In  Indochma — even  under  today's 
new  conditions  and  new  rhetoric.  Offers 
of  international  assistance — even  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes — are  all  but  Ig- 
nored. Recently,  a  study  mission  of  the 
refugee  subcommittee  visited  a  number 
of  capitals,  and  held  lengthy  dl-scussions 
with  officials  of  various  governments  and 
International  organizations.  And  I  can 
report  today  that  the  stud.v  mission  re- 
turned greatly  encouraged  over  the  possi- 
bilities for  an  international  humanitar- 
ian alliance  for  Indochina,  if  only  the 
United  States  will  support  it. 

The  record  Is  clear  that  a  number  of 
governments  are  prepared  to  support  and 
contribute  to  humanitarian  programs 
under  International  auspices. 

In  fact  a  number  of  governments  have 
already  earmarked  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  record  is  clear  that  Unicef  is 
prepared  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  record  is  clear  that  the  Indochina 
operations  group  of  the  International  Red 
Cress — and  many  voluntary  agencies — 
are  prepared  to  upgrade  and  expand  their 
efforts.  But  the  record  Is  also  clear  that 
not  much  word  of  encouragement  or  sup- 
port— let  alone  any  Initiative — ^have 
come  from  our  Government — or  from  its 
counterparts  in  Saigon.  Vientiane,  or 
Phnom  Penh.  And  so  we  are  needlessly 
locked  Into  the  tired  patterns  and  poli- 
cies of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  directly  involved  in  Indochina, 
and  the  countries  of  the  region  are  clear- 
ly in  a  period  of  transition — difficult  and 
violent  still — but  nonetheless  a  period  of 
change. 

Yet,  this  transition  is  not  clearly  re- 
flected in  this  administration's  an- 
noimced  plans  for  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
area,  nor  is  it  seen  in  this  conference 
report. 

BUREAU    or    HUMANITARIAN    AND    SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

Mr.  President.  I  also  regret  that  the 
conference  report  dropped  the  SMiate 
amendment  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Hu- 
manltailan  and  Social  Services  within 
the  Department  of  State. 

As  the  amendment  stated,  the  bureau 
would : 

Provide  continuing  guidance  and  coordina- 
tion to  pwllcles.  activities,  and  programs 
wlttiln  the  executive  branch  relating  to  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  refugees  and  vic- 
tims of  natural  disaster,  migration  and  visa 
affairs,  international  human  rights,  liaison 


with  the  United  Nations  and  other  appropri- 
ate International  agencies  or  non-govern- 
mental organizations,  and  such  other  hu- 
manitarian and  social  affairs  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  prescribe 

Mr.  President,  a  ver>'  Important  part 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  assistance 
programs  overseas.  Involves  humanitari- 
an Issues  and  American  support  of  in- 
ternational efforts  In  behalf  of  human 
rights  and  for  refugees,  migration,  and 
disaster  relief.  Increasingly,  internation- 
al humanitarian  issues  mark  the  day-to- 
day w-ork  of  our  diplomats. 

Many  recent  examples  come  to  mind — 
the  movement  and  resettlement  of  Soviet 
Jews,  the  continuing  problems  of  Arab 
refugees,  and  the  programs  in  Africa  and 
Europe  and  Latin  America  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
I UNHCR 1 .  Tliere  are  human  rights  prob- 
lems in  Chile,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  else- 
where, and  In  recent  years  there  were 
manmade  disasters  in  Bangladesh  and 
Nigeria — and  national  disasters  in  the 
PhiUpplnes  and  other  countries. 

Direct  expenditures  for  humanitarian 
programs  overseas  total  at  least  $500 
million  annually.  Unfortunately,  the  cur- 
rent administration  of  these  efforts  is 
hydra-headed  and  diffuse,  which  too 
often  fosters  neglect  and  indecision 
where  action  is  needed. 

Our  country  can  no  longer  afford  this 
approach.  For  in  today's  world,  people 
problems  are  at  the  heart  of  too  many 
international  is-sues — and.  on  both  hu- 
manitarian and  political  grounds — they 
increasingly  demand  high-level  leader- 
ship and  concern,  by  our  own  country 
and  the  international  community. 

Mr.  President,  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  has  closely  followed  for  several 
years  our  coimtry's  response  to  human 
tragedj'  In  the  world — and  the  subcom- 
mittee has  long  advocated  the  creation 
of  a  bureau  to  better  coordinate  and  im- 
plement American  policies  and  programs. 

Other  committees  in  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions have  also  recognized  the  need  in 
this  area — and  the  committee's  original 
rerxirt  on  this  bill  urged  some  adminis- 
trative action  by  the  President  in  line 
with  his  previous  foreign  aid  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress.  I  should  also 
add,  that  America's  voluntary  agencies — 
who  often  are  the  link  between  U.S.  hu- 
manitarian programs  and  people  in 
need — fully  support  the  creation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Humanitarian  and  Social 
Services. 

That  Is  why.  Mr.  President,  it  is  so 
regrettable  that  the  conference  report 
has  dropped  this  provision.  However,  in 
light  of  the  long-recognized  need  to  bet- 
ter coordinate  and  implement  our  coun- 
try's humanitarian  policies  and  programs 
overseas.  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that 
some  administrative  action  will  be  taken 
this  year  in  this  area. 

THE     FOREIGN     AID     CONFERENCE     REPORT WHY 

THE   SENATE   SHOULD  REJECT  IT 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  a  reasonable  foreign  aid 
program.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
actions  of  the  conference  corr  nittee  in 
distorting  the  Senate's  original  decisions. 
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HOrV-wTi  ;^  (l^>^v?9^e  ■►iiDU r *iiw  are  COOI- 
peting  'or  iLBxrl^cJ  ioil/irs  ind  bf'.rtj  cut 
back  a-    i    ■  '.  ■lont  tylleve  we  can 

Afford  ■-(•«;  pr«:'.^*i''   .  .Xv.-",    j1  •;.  itli!- 

AimI  cerUi^.l>  :x;i  ii  SJOO  million  ru&h  ;ob 
lar  CauUxAii^  wiu^/ut  any  hearings  or 
any  conui<uu-«  votes 

Tbe  cWUiiL.  '(  the  conference  coDUult- 
tee's  **:tiar.«  lu  u~k.uic  two  separate 
ixUft — one  (lealiuM  «iUi  oulitary  sales  aod 
assistance  and  Ute  other  with  kMuu  and 
KranU  for  economU'  assistance — Ikave 
Oi^n  expuuj.ed  S wilder-  It  bo  &a>'.  It  u  an 
mi&i  ce;-4<t6<«  ',>rvi  ^urie  to  comklne  the 
;wo  AiMl  .:i  t^  ;>r(xekK  produce  a  hjibrid 
\J^^^  dntotiLAuy  ^t*;r^  Uie  ordinal  Intent 
ut  Uw  8«uau; 

iisUint*  prvjura/rjt  '.  ^s  Lwufi.  fy/  ei-i^.;^- 
are  cxwreAteiy   .  ni.>or\.aut  m  lighi  oX  all 
that  is  ii>voJv«>i 

I  wax>&  A  {on?n;'i  *44i  ai..  *.-.  :•  *>  ■.  »«  my 
roijr-^^fue    tfrn     VI : :  ■;  .t'j^ot»*.       •t.t    i.ot    at 

■i^i'trtl    oi  «M<fiy     A    uiii    Uxii   FMure    ««>.»- 

<-Oiivm>.'(?<!  wuclvi  oe  fit-  i^-^nij  r«:^:*:ireii. 
\^'  I'-'^ident,  Ln  voUn«  uj  reject  the 
-OfiXtdreiwM  reports  I  uii  :u>t  voting 
^ikujj*.  foreign  aid  i  it  'ii<^  r  uir-^xy.  My 
«v>(e  U>  r^e<'l  i«  btLM^t  v^d..  d  lAtiie  that 
Lor   biVi    «lii   >X'   it:.',   im^k-    w^   o>i>i>:iaiice 

;iiek*r      l*^arij    oOj^'rUutiAOt'-    a<Ui  uiu.     h\ 

U.r  AlKKN  Mr  Pr- «u>nt.  ar«  there 
^'.i  lax'rx'.''  reiiuc-'ji  lur  Uixw 

Ib«  l^'Ki'^UlUN^i  OFFICER.  Who 
yiieid«  uaiK 

Ur  AIRiN  U  c'.t'M.Wiit  J  there  ar- 
no  ^ur'iMTT  r«i4u<»<u4  :  ir  Ume,  and  th< 
Bei^iur  Injin  Uiiij,«!iM)Ci  u  ready  to  yield 
autu  ruii  UflB«    I  ,  ir.i;  EM4:k  my  tlEoe. 

Mr  /UKX  RK  .K  Ur  Preaident.  If  the 
bc/MLUif  :;-t3r>  .  emuui  i«  Kurepared  to 
r.cid  o<u:x  '.k>  uuK'  1  %'Ul  yield  back  the 
reniau:>Vr  of  at>  U^.<r 

Mr  AlKcl^N  U:  :*rw.»leot.  the  Sen- 
*U  z  :  >ut  VLa^nr-MAA  ur>  wUMns  that  his 
■.uue  i>-  /.-fidt-ii  3MIKX.  lie  haft  not  math 
i;n;f"  ui  /It.  1   '«u  i 

Mr    J.\<iis   M.    t'-ekiofnt.  tM>«  moch 

Vbe  t'HKiiAlJlNG  OFFICER.  Th«  8en- 
4  Um'  i  roMi  U.  aiesota  h«y»  4  minutes  r«- 

M  v;-:  \  \!r.  President,  I  yield 
BcicK  Lf.'-  .-i'niA>..jd»-r  of  nay  Ume 

Ui    UUU>>HK^  Y   Mr  President,  U  the 

d<'ba«<r  ..as  w^JvMWii  I  aim  pceoared  to 
jknU  oa>L^  '.oc:  rtMUM^Mier  of  waj  ttme. 

TL<  i';iil^iiiJiXv>  <  .r"r  'uTER.  Ail  tune 
balk    j*!<:ii    ixiAie^i    ^uM 

I  >^    i)uuiT  .on    ji     >ii    ^ri^A    .•      jm> 

yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  «'iU  call  the  ruii. 

The  B^fMuaVi'tL-  cierK  ca.4ied  Ltw  roll. 

Vir  laPAtiKMAN  ^  .ler  nia  name  was 
called)  Ot  °,.riiA  .  .u-  :  ^>  >«r  i  pair  with 
tlv  3eiiav^  :rv  ;.  A ;t.....»^  Mr  Pui,- 
8!u*ia-r  I.  e  *'.••  ,  i  f.>c^.(  \iid  voting, 
he  would  V4;»te.  uay.  U  i  were  at  Uhcrty 
to  vou?  I  woiild  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 


Mr  METCAJLF  ''after  harlnjr  vtrted  In 
the  afnrmattvel  On  this  vnte  I  hare  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Missonrl  'Mr 
SrinwcToii'  If  he  were  pre^mt  and 
voting,  he  wtroM  vote,  "nay  "  If  I  were 
at  Hherty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea  "  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mj.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Artansa'^  i.Mr. 
Fri.BRir,nTi .  the  Senator  from  Tndtana 
\\:  ;U«TKE'.  the  Senator  from  lOiT-a 
'  \f  'I  .uxs ',  the  8enat4ir  from  Ha«, ail 
\'.  '.  ■..  TjYki,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
r.,.i.,.i  Mr.  McOri'.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr  McInttre) 
are  necessarily  ahsenL 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  I&land  tMr  Pxi.l>  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  iMr  Tamiadcz> 
^«  absent  on  ofQcial  busLoesL 

I  aIko  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
W  >Kua:.     VfjT    SvMUiibTaMi   u  absent  be - 

1  ;  a.  w4.'T  Afuuj  MM-e  Lh^  if  pce&ent  and 
V"Ur^  liu-  SPfi^u>r  (rotn  Wyonun^  iMr. 
M<i>u     Muuid  vow     yea. 

Mr  iiKlrirIN  1  Ai\i.<mve  Umt  the 
ro't^tktor  ir')ir\  Ir  La>e^.v;t-  M.-  Bajusj  is 
nere;wA/My   aooefil 

The  c^r^.itor  (rom  Ariz<XM  >Mr  Goui- 
'WATUi>  IS  iostmi  trv  l<  .«ve  oi  the  Senate 
on   ofCrlA.    bL>^UH^!w.. 

TTk  Kn.ator  f  r  Tm  N»-or.ust.a  Vir  Cl'R- 
TK  ■  a  tnwnL  trr  srav^  '?<  uie  hciiAte. 

The  S^-i'.aUiT  fnur  C>T-'jru«.  'Mr  P*«.l»- 
WOOD     I.'-  AAsent  at.  <;fTiciai  Dusici<*sii 

The  result  whj  uuKiunctti  jea»  44. 
nays  41.  an  iollows 

[No    SM  Leg  I 

TXAS— 44 

OnAa  Ptrc) 

Oui  uey 

8«att.Hu(lk 


AtKMirwlL 

Arifn 

n^a 
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Broca  ^ 

B]prd. 

Havry  r .  >r. 

Byrii.  Bobert  C.  HoUinfB  Scott. 

Ctainon  SurtdlcstoB  witll«r«  L 

Clille*  Jolinatoa  8t«ven«0a 

CbarcJk  ttottg  Itoua^t 

Clark  MsgDuaon 

Cook  timatarM 

PRtSKN  r  Airt5  onm«o  ltvt  pairs,  as 
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80  the  conference  letxirt  wn*  ageed  to 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,    I 
move  to  reconsider   the  vote  by   which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


Mr   .VIKHN   I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  taWe. 

The  m<7t1r>n   to  hiy  or   tht^   tablf  «a£ 
airrerrl   fr> 

Mr     HTCtH   WtriT    Mr     Pr»-.--,tlent.   I 

am  n'nrt  that  fhl.«  :;>ea.<  ;rr  .•:a.<i  bee:>  acted 
on.  anil  .  •'■■'.  1.  f.i-.  ■  vib;-.  I  'hwik  it  Is 
worth  T)<^f  fn.f  thp  flec».<ili,n  was  cer- 
tainfy  ti)d«^  t>v  in^:i«r  ittlmn,i*t:atlon 
^upTXTt  nr.ii  I  'xm  v^o  eliid  that  that  was 
arntNWe  «  h^n  neeried  I  mav  say  that  I 
peTM>fw«ny    rie'Tj^v  iii>v)reriale  it 


COMHH>JIEM8IVB    MA.NPOWER    ACT 

or  i^ii 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr  President  I  ask  the 
Chah-  to  ^ay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Rrrr^^^^'n lives  on 
S.  1539. 

The  presiding;  OPPICF-R  (Mr. 
NuNH)  laid  before  the  S<m at*' r he  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  KiTrr^vntatrres  to 
the  bill  '8  15591  to  prcTvWe  f^rini-n-ral  as- 
sistance to  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  assome  resprnslhillttej'  for 
Job  trainhig  and  community  ^frTtcrs.  and 
for  other  purposes"  which  were  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enactmg  clause,  and  In- 
sert: 

Tbat  thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
preti«n8i\-e  Manpower  Act  of  1*73". 

STATSMENT     OF     FTTRPOSZ 

Sxc  X  It  la  tba  purpose  ol  this  Act  to  pro- 
mot*  roaalmum  employment  opportunities 
by  establtabmg  a  flexfble  and  decentrallBed 
aysteiii  ot  Pederal.  State  and  ;r»-ai  yrngT^mn 
froridm^  |ob  tratntag  and  enrvi'  vmrm  cnp- 
porton'.ttas  for  ccaoomlcaUy  diaailvai^lace^. 
.invni;  loyed.   and    ilii^li  milii   1  il    ;wr«ona, 

frn,*  1 — coMn?rHi:Nsi\-K   ma.n>>owi« 

-i*3i\  :(  VM 
•cscauTKUi  or  raocaaw 
Bar    I01    I',  m  the  purpoae  of  UUa  title  to 

»«t«'M>'h  •  rr  i.'r»m  to  pmTide  euiiifvchen- 
«!»»•  manp.  *^r  vrTir.-s  'nrvugboirt  tt>«  Na- 
(ton  ."-v  .1  pr'fi  »m  -jXAki  irwluOc  tkre  (l*V«i- 
ef>i  i«r  ^kU  .'14...  I  ul  joo  opportunltica 
Um  Traiuuig.  eaucaUuii.  and  otbei  serv- 
ikMded  to  tnabia  indlvldxials  to  aecnre 
and  retain  employrnrnt  at  thrtr  maTiimim 
capanry  ComprehmslTe  manpower  serrJces 
■»•▼  »T»«-!n<1e  bnt  ^Ivail  no'  he  ".mltpcl  to.  pro- 
frama  and  a<rttvUk-i  dr«!r".ed  to  carry  oat 
tJBe  purpoas  ^.f  tjk:-i  '.ich'    <urti  a.<i 

(l>  Ootrea^h  10  n«i.<'  p*■r■^^^:■%  a  tare  of  tJie 
Uy  oX  looj^^rA'-r  -^ :  .^ta  and  per- 
to  uae  tu.  ..  .  as, 

(2k    aaannmrnt   of   .    •  .  icfual  and  bJS 

potential  In  the  labor  market  and  referral  to 
appropriate  emptuynient.  tratrttng.  or  other 
afP^orvWnViea, 

(S)  enratattan.  mi— iHm.  edtieattea.  and 
Itlatial  akai  trainlB)^  tn  :iTrnarr  •t\e  In- 
to enter  thre  I«fc<a-  :i«--kr'  or  to 
^oatlty  Xor  »«(•  pvoducuve  joU  uppcrluiu- 
ttea. 

Hi  traloln^  on  tba  Job. 

CA)  payKtanta  or  otkcr  laducements  to 
public  or  prtrate  employer*  to  expand  Job 
opportnnltiea.  but  paymeuta  to  empfoyers  or- 
for  pr^e'  sb«n  niTt  er-eed  the  dlf- 
il>et*-er    th«  rxMtf-  of  re<  fult.nir    traln- 

_  proT.ditui    •upp'-^Tiv*    aer  .•Kcs    tiyr 

lMr-&Woin«  per94jri«  aiid  moae  F«-gu!&rly  em- 
»k>yod. 

t4)  acrvlcaa  to  iBdtvtduala  to  anatola  tbem 
to  rataia  employment. 

(T)  paymant  of  aUowancas  to  persons  in 
trmfntng  for  wtrlcft  tbey  fw^t^ie  no  remoner- 
acton  Mi4  paynwnt  «<  roeh  it!,  w^nrfu  for 
tmnapnrlonaw.  ■■tekrtoDoc.  jr  '.her  ex- 
p«Qaea  incvarrad  tBpM^ttctpar:ut.'  r.  rruinpower 
service*  or  employment  aa    .  -  •      >ry  to 

enable  the  individual  to  participate  therein. 
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(8)  supportive  services  to  enable  Individ- 
uals to  take  advantage  of  employment  op- 
portunities, including  necessary  health  and 
medical  services,  child  care,  residential  sup- 
port, assistance  In  securing  ijonds,  or  any 
other  necessary  assistance  Incident  to  em- 
ployment, and  any  other  service  needed  to 
participate  in  employment  or  manpower 
services, 

(9)  development  of  Information  concern- 
ing the  labor  market  and  activities,  such  as 
Job  restructuring,  to  make  it  more  responsive 
to  objectives  of  the  manpower  services  pro- 
gram. 

(10)  anv  programs  authorized  by  part  A 
of  title  ui  and  by  title  VI  of  this  Act,  and 

(11)  transitional  public  service  employ- 
ment programs. 

PRIME    SPONSORS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  malte  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  to  a  prime  spon- 
sor to  enable  him  to  carry  out  aU  or  a  sub- 
stantial port  of  a  comprehensive  manpower 
program.  A  prime  sponsor  shall  be — 

(1)  a  State:  or 

(2)  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  persons  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  satisfactory  current  data  available 
to  the  Secretary  or  which  does  not  meet  such 
population  criteria  and  which  has  the  largest 
population  of  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment In  the  State;  or 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  includes  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  qualifying  under 
(2)  al>ove:  or 

(4)  any  unit  or  voluntary  combination  of 
units  of  general  local  government,  without 
regard  to  population,  in  rural  areas  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  which  have  sub- 
stantial outmigratloD  and  high  unemploy- 
ment: or 

(6)  a  limited  number  of  existing  concen- 
trated employment  program  grantees  serving 
rural  areas  having  a  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment which  the  Secretar\-  determines  have 
demonstrated  special  capabilities  for  carry- 
ing out  programs  in  such  areas  and  are  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  (1)  A  State  shall  not  qualify  as  a  prime 
sponsor  for  any  geographical  area  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  prime  sponsor  described 
In  paragraph  (2),  (3),  (4).  or  (5)  unless 
svich  prime  sponstw  has  not  submitted  an  ap- 
provable  comprehensive  manpower  plan  for 
such  area. 

(2)  A  unit  of  general  local  government  shall 
not  qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor  with  respect 
to  any  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  another 
eligible  unit  of  general  local  government  un- 
less such  smaller  unit  has  not  submitted  an 
approvable  comprehensive  manpower  plan 
for  such  area. 

(c)(1)  To  be  eligible  for  prime  spwnsor- 
ship  for  any  fiscal  year,  an  otherwise  eligible 
applicant  must  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
notice  of  Intention  to  apply  for  prime  spon- 
sorship by  such  date  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not,  prior  to  March 
1,  1974,  designate  as  a  prlnM  sponsor,  any 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
containing  another  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  (3)  above  unless  such  smaller  unit 
has  submitted  to  tbe  Secretary  written  con- 
sent for  such  designation. 

coNorrioNS  roa  ascxiPT  or  riNANCtAL 

ASaiBTANCI 

Sec  103  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  a  prime  sponsor  unless  such  sponsor  sub- 
mits a  compreheivsive  manpower  plan.  In 
such  detail  an  the  aecreiary  deems  necessary, 
which — 

( 1 )  aeta  forth  a  compreherwive  manpower 
program  wiilch  meets  the  purpf**e  of  this 
title,  including  lAj  a  de-scriplloii  oi  the  serv- 
ices to  be  provided,  (B)  assurance  that  such 


services  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  prime  sponsor.  (C)  a 
description  of  the  geographical  areas  to  be 
served  under  the  plan,  and  (D)  assurances 
that  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  man- 
power services,  including  the  development  of 
Job  opportunities,  will  be  provided  to  those 
most  In  need  of  them,  including  low-income 
persons  and  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  and  that  the  need  for  con- 
tinued funding  of  programs  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness  is  taken  Into  account  In  serving 
such  groups  and  persons; 

(2)  provides,  in  the  case  of  prime  sponsors 
who  are  recipients  of  funds  under  title  II 
for  the  development  of  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program,  that  It  Is  fully  Integrated 
with  the  services  under  this  title  In  order 
to  assure  that  persons  employed  In  such  a 
program  are  afforded  a  better  opportunity  to 
find  regular  employment  not  supported  un- 
der this  Act: 

(3)  (A)  provides  appropriate  arrangements 
with  conununity-based  organizations  serv- 
ing the  poverty  community,  and  other  special 
target  groups  for  their  participation  In  the 
planning  of  programs  included  ir  the  plan; 
(B)  provides  for  utilizing,  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  prime  sponsor, 
those  services  and  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able, with  or  without  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  cost,  from  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  Stale  employment  service,  State  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies,  area  skills  centers,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  postsecondary  training  and 
education  InsUtutlons,  and  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  but  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  utilization 
of  services  and  facilities  of  private  agencies, 
Institutions  and  organizations  (such  as  pri- 
vate businesses,  labor  organizations,  private 
employment  agencies,  and  private  educa- 
tional and  vocational  Institutions)  which 
can.  at  comparable  cost,  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  or  services  or  otherwise 
aid  In  reducing  more  quickly  unemployment 
or  current  and  prospective  manpower  short- 
ages; (C)  provides  that  In  making  arrange- 
ments for  institutional  training  priority  shall 
be  given  (to  the  extent  feasible)  to  the  use 
of  skills  centers  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  231  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  ot  1962:  (Di 
provlfies  arrangements  to  the  extent  feasible 
for  the  coordination  of  services  lor  which 
financial  assistance  is  provided  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  aecrelary  ol  Labor 
relating  to  manpower  and  manpower-related 
services; 

(4)  provides  for  paylnt;  the  allowances  and 
compensation  provided  by  section  109; 

(5)  provides  that  any  transitional  public 
service  employment  programs  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  204(b)  and  section 
207.  and  that  persons  hired  to  fill  Jobs  created 
by  such  proerams  win  be  residents  of  the 
areas   described    under   paragraph    dXC). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  prime 
sponsor  unless  such  spKjnsor  certifies  that — 

U)  Its  plan  meets  all  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  and 

(2)  It  will  comply  with  all  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

SPECIAL    SEQUIREMENTS     rOR     STATE    PRIME 
SPONSOaS 

Sac.  104.  (a)  Any  SUte  seeking  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  submit  a  State  compre- 
benalve  manpower  plan  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

(b)  The  State  comprehensive  manpKJwer 
plan  Shall  in  addition  to  meeting  the  re- 
quirements ol  section  103 — 

(1)  provide  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
serving  all  geographical  areas  under  its  Ju- 
risdiction except  areas  served  by  an  eligible 
applicant  who  has  filed   a  notice  of  intent 


under  section  102(c),  except  that  such  plan 
may  be  aimended  to  Include  areas  served  by 
an  eligible  applicant  whose  plan  is  finally 
disapproved  without  prejudice  to  the  rem- 
edies available  to  such  eligible  applicant 
under  section  107; 

(2)  provide  for  the  coojjeratlon  and  par- 
ticipation of  all  State  agencies  providing 
manpower  and  manpower-related  services  In 
the  Implementation  of  comprehensive  man- 
power services  plans  by  prime  sponsors  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  set  forth  an  overall  State  plan  for  the 
development  and  sharing  of  resources  and 
facilities  needed  to  conduct  manpower  pro- 
grams under  its  direct  sponsorship  without 
unnecessary   and   economical   manner; 

(4)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams financed  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  In  accordance  with  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding coorduiated  and  comprehensive  assist- 
ance to  those  individuals  requiring  man- 
power and  manpower-related  services  to 
achieve  their  fuU  occupational  potential  In 
accordance   with  the  policies  of   this  Act; 

(5)  mal^e  adequate  provision  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  manpower  and  related  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  the  .State  In  areas  to 
be  served  by  prime  sponsors  other  than  the 
State,  and  that  provision  ha.s  been  made  lor 
the  establishment  of  a  mechanism  to  (.^l 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween States  and  local  governments  on  State 
and  regional  planning  In  areas  such  as  eco- 
nomic development,  human  resoiu-ce  devel- 
opment, education,  and  such  other  areas 
that  may  be  relevant  to  manpower  planning: 
and  (B)  promote  the  coordination  of  all 
manpower  plans  In  a  State  so  as  to  eliminate 
conflict,  duplication,  and  overlapping  be- 
tween manpower  services. 

(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  annually 
certify  compliance  with  all  the  requirements 
for  State  prime  sponsors. 

STATE    MANPOWER    SERVICES    COUNCIL 

Sec.  105.  (aid)  Any  State  which  desire" 
to  be  designated  as  a  prime  sponsor  ana  t  . 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  .Secret4U-> 
under  this  title  bhall  establLSli  a  Manpower 
Services  Council  (hereinafter  rele.Ted  to  a? 
the  ■•Council")  which  shall  exercLse  th« 
powers  and  duties  set  forth  In  this  seciiui. 

(2 1  The  Council  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall — 

(A»  be  appointed  by  the  Ciovernor  (who 
shall  designate  one  member  thereof  to  be 
Chairmai.i.  and  shall  be  composed  of — 

(11  representatives  of  the  units  or  combi- 
nations of  units  of  general  local  government 
In  such  State,  who  shall  comprise  at  lea;-: 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  Gonnci; 
which  have  a  comprehensive  manpower  pis:. 
approved  under  .section  106  i  except  that  the 
Initial  appointmenui  to  the  Cotincll  may  cor. - 
sist  of  representatives  of  units  or  combina- 
tions of  units  of  general  local  government 
described  in  clauses  i2i.  i3i.  4).  and  i6 
of  section  ]02(a>  which  have  indKat«<l  a:. 
Intention  to  submit  a  plan  for  approval 
under  section  106)  and  such  representative.', 
shall  be  designated  by  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  units  or  combination  of  units 
of  general  local  government  which  qualify 
for  representation  under  this  .section  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  agreed  upon  by 
such  chief  executive  officers: 

(ID  oi:ie  representative  each  of  the  BtAte 
board  of  vocational  education  and  the  public 
employment  service  of  such  State 

(ill)  one  representative  of  each  .^u^h  other 
State  agency  as  the  Governor  mav  det^rmuip 
to  have  a  direct  interest  in  overall  manpower 
training  and  utilization  within  the  State 

(iv)    representatives  of  ca'ganlzed  labor: 

(V)  representatives  of  business  and  indus- 
try; 

(vl)  representatives  of  the  client  commu- 
nity to  be  served  under  this  Act  (mcludlng. 
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wher«  p«raon8  of  ltmlt«d  English -speaking 
ability  repr«aent  a  substantial  pxirtlon  of  tbe 
client  population,  appropriate  representa- 
tion of  sucb  persons) ;  and 

(vU)   representatives  of  the  general  public. 

iB)  be  appropriately  statTed  and  serviced 
by  the  State  prime  sponsor: 

(C)  meet  at  such  times  end  In  such  places 
as  It  deems  necessary 

( b)   The  Council  shall — 

(1)  review  the  plans  of  each  prime  spon- 
sor and  the  plans  of  State  agencies  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  such  prime  sponsors, 
and  make  recommendations  to  such  prime 
sponsors  and  agencies  for  the  more  effective 
coordination  of  efforts  to  meet  the  overall 
manpower  needs  of  the  State; 

13)  continuously  monitor  the  operation  of 
progranu  conducted  by  each  prime  sponsor, 
and  the  availability,  responsiveness,  and 
adequacy  of  State  services,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  prime  sponsors,  to  agen- 
cies providing  manpower  services,  and  to  the 
Governor  and  the  general  public  with  respect 
to  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  sucb 
programs  or  services  in  fuIfllUng  the  pur- 
pooea  of  this  Act; 

(3)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Oover- 
nor  which  shall  be  a  public  document,  and 
Issue  such  other  studies,  reports,  or  docu- 
meata  as  it  deems  advisable  to  assist  prime 
^>ooaors  or  to  otherwise  help  carry  out  the 
purpoeaa  of  this  Act. 

Ai'PmOVAI.    or    PLANS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  or 
any  amendment  thereto  until  he  determines 
that  It  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
103.  and  in  the  case  of  a  State  plan  sec- 
tion 104,  and  that  the  plan  was  submitted  to. 
and  an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon  pro- 
vided, the  Governor  of  the  State  and  appro- 
priate officials  In  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  area  to  be  served. 

lb)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Bnally  dis- 
approve any  comprehensive  manpower  plan 
submitted  under  this  title,  or  any  modifica- 
tions thereof,  without  first  affording  the 
prime  sponsor  submitting  the  plan  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  receives  a  formal  alle- 
gation from  an  affected  unit  of  general  local 
government  that  a  prime  sponsor  has 
changed  Its  comprehensive  manpower  plan 
■o  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  section 
103  or  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  wUh 
any  such  provision,  with  any  provision  of  the 
plan,  or  with  any  requirements  of  section 
403  or  404.  he  shall,  and.  If  he  receives  sucb 
an  allegation  from  any  other  Interested  per- 
son, be  may.  after  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  the  prime  sponsor, 
determine  whether  the  allegation  Is  true.  If 
he  determines  sucb  an  allegation  to  be  true, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  prime  sponsor 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  prime  sponsor  under  the  plan  <or.  In  his 
discretion,  that  further  payments  wUl  be 
limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he 
is  satlaAed  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  no  further  payments  to 
sucb  sponsor  under  the  plan  lor  shall  limit 
payments  to  programs  under  the  plan  not 
ikffected  by  the  failure ) . 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove  any 
plan  solely  becauae  of  the  percentage  of 
funds  devoted  to  a  particular  program  or  ac- 
tivity authorized  under  section  101  of  this 
Act, 

jxn>tciAi.  acvixw 
8bc  107.  (a)  If  any  prince  sponsor  Is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Secretary's  final  action 
with  respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan  submitted  under 
section  103  or  section  104  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  100.  sucb  prime  sponsor 


may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  prime 
sponsor  Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of 
that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary.  Thereupon  the  Secre- 
tary shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  baaed  his  action, 
as  provided  In  section  3112  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  '■ase  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereuon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  hu  previous  ac- 
tion, and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part  The  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1364  of  title  38,  United  Stales  Code. 

AtrrHouTT  OF  sxcarTAKT  TO  noTfaM. 


Sec  108.  In  any  area  of  a  State  which  has 
not  qualified  as  a  prime  sponsor  and  for 
which  no  other  prime  sponsor  has  qualified 
under  paragraph  {'.).  (3),  (4).  or  (5)  of 
section  102(a)  or  where  the  Secretary  has 
taken  an  action  under  subsection  (b)(2)  of 
section  106  which  resulu  In  such  services  not 
being  provided  In  such  area,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  (out  of  the  funds  allotted  to 
such  State  or  local  area  under  section  503 
(a) )  to  provide  directly  the  services  author- 
ized under  this  Act.  and  he  may  utilize  any 
unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of  general 
local  government,  and  any  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions. In  providing  sucb  services. 

AtXOWANCXS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Basic  weekly  allowances  for 
Individuals  receiving  training  or  education 
under  this  title  for  which  no  wages  are  pay- 
able shall  be  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  which  when  added  to  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  trainee  in  the  form  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  shall  equal 
the  minimum  wage  for  a  work  week  of  forty 
hours  under  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1938  or.  If  higher,  under 
the  applicable  State  or  local  minimum  wage 
law.  and  such  basic  allowances  shall.  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  with  dependents,  be 
Increased  by  (6  a  week  for  each  dependent 
over  two  up  to  a  minimum  of  four  additional 
dependents  The  prime  sponsor  may  waive 
the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  allowances 
when  It  determines,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  that  such  waiver 
will  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act  Train- 
ees receiving  public  assistance  or  whose  needs 
or  Income  are  taken  Into  account  In  deter- 
mining such  public  assistance  payments  to 
others,  shall  receive  an  incentive  allowance 
of  930  per  week  Such  allowance  shall  be  dis- 
regarded in  determining  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  under  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  public  assistance  programs.  In 
prescribing  allowances,  the  prime  sponsor 
shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  allow  additional 
sums  for  special  circumstances  such  as  ex- 
ceptional expenses  Incurred  by  trainees.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  meal  and  travel 
allowances,  or  he  may  reduce  such  allowances 
by  an  amount  refiectlng  the  fair  value  of 
meals,  lodging,  or  other  necessaries  furnished 
to  the  trainee.  The  prime  sponsor  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  such  persona  receive  no  allowances  wltb 


respect  to  periods  during  which  they  are  fall- 
ing to  participate  In  such  programs,  training, 
or  Insitructlon  as  prescribed  herein  without 
good  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  prime  spon- 
sor shall.  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  make  such 
adjustments  as  be  deems  appropriate  In  al- 
lowances which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
under  this  title.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
adjustments  which  take  Into  account  the 
amount  of  time  per  week  spent  by  the  Indi- 
vidual participating  In  such  programs  and 
adjustments  to  refiect  the  special  economic 
circumstances  which  exist  In  the  area  In 
which  the  program  is  to  be  carried  on.  Allow- 
ances shall  not  be  paid  for  any  course  of 
training  having  a  duration  In  excess  of  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks. 

(b)  Individuals  receiving  training  on  the 
job  shall  be  compensated  by  the  employer 
at  such  rates.  Including  periodic  Increases, 
as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  consider- 
ing such  factors  as  Industry,  geographical 
region,  and  trainee  proficiency,  but  In  no 
event  at  a  rate  less  than  that  specified  In 
section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  or,  If  higher,  under  the  applicable 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  law. 

StTPPLSMXNTAL  VOCATIONAL  KSUCATION 
ASSISTANCC 

Sec.  no.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  State  vocational  education  boards 
to  SLSslst  them  to  provide  needed  vocational 
education  services  In  areas  served  by  local 
prime  sponsors  as  defined  In  section  102(a) 
(2),  (3).  (4),  or  (6). 

(b)  All  of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  in  the  manner  provided  for  allotting 
funds  under  section  603. 

(c)  Funds  available  to  State  vocational 
education  boards  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  only  for  providing  vocational  education 
and  services  to  participants  in  programs  un- 
der this  title  In  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment between  the  State  vocational  educa- 
tion board  and  the  local  prime  sponsor. 

TITLE   11— PUBLIC   EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAMS 

BTATTMENT    OP    PUXPOSE 

Sec.  aoi.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  unemployed  persons  with  transi- 
tional employment  In  Jobs  providing  needed 
public  services  In  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment and,  wherever  feasible,  related 
training  and  manpower  services  to  enable 
such  persons  to  move  Into  employment  or 
training  not  supported  under  this  title. 

rlNANCIAI.    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  eligible  appli- 
cants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  In  order  to  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  In  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment for  the  purposes  of  providing  tran- 
sitional employment  for  unemployed  persons 
In  Jobs  providing  needed  public  services,  and 
training  and  manpower  services  related  to 
such  employment  which  are  otherwise  un- 
available, and  enabling  such  persons  to  move 
Into  employment  or  training  not  supported 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title  which  are  used  by  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant for  public  employment  programs,  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  shall  be  expended 
only  for  wages  and  employment  benefits  to 
persons  employed  in  public  service  Jobs  pur- 
suant to  this  title. 

KLIOiaL.X    APPLICANTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
only  pursuant  to  applications  submitted  by 
eligible  applicants  which  shall  be — 

(1)  prime  sponsors  qualified  under  title  I; 

(3)  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
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having  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  per- 
sons: 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  has  an  aggregate 
ptopulatlon  of  60,000;  or 

(4)  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State 
reservations  and  which  include  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

(b)  For  fiscal  year  1974  only,  eligible  ap- 
plicants shall  Include  any  entity  eligible  to 
be  a  prime  sponsor  under  section  102(a). 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  "areas  of 
substantial  unemployment"  means  any  area 
of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  sustain  a  public 
ser\  Ice  employment  program  :  nd  which  has 
a  rate  of  unemployment  equal  to  or  in  excess 
of  7  per  centum  for  three  consecutive  months 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  Determina- 
tions concerning  the  rate  of  unemployment 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  at  least  once 
each  fiscal  year, 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any 
determination  required  by  this  section,  he 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  and  shall 
publish  such  determination  in  the  Federal 
Register, 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec,  204  (a)  Financial  assl.stance  under 
this  title  may  l)e  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
plication which  is  submitted  by  an  eligible 
applicant  and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Any  such  application  shall  set 
forth  a  public  service  employment  program 
designed  to  provide  employment,  in  Jobs  pro- 
viding needed  public  services,  for  persons 
residing  in  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment who  have  been  unemployed  for  at  least 
thirty  days  and,  where  appropriate,  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  related  to  such 
employment  which  are  otherwise  unavailable, 
and  to  enable  such  persons  to  move  into  em- 
ployment or  training  not  supported  under 
this  tiUe. 

(b)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program  un- 
der this  title  shall  include  provisions  setting 
forth— 

(1)  assurances  that  the  activities  and 
services  for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  title  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant,  identify- 
ing any  agency  or  institution  designated  to 
carry  out  such  activities  or  services  under 
such  supervision: 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served,  in- 
cluding data  indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  Income 
and  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  only  persons  residing 
■within  the  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment qualifying  for  assistance  will  be  hired 
to  fill  Jobs  created  tinder  this  title,  and  that 
the  public  services  provided  by  such  Jobs 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  to 
benefit  the  residents  of  such  areas; 

(4)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (A)  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  participants  to  emplojrment  or 
training  opportunities  suitable  to  the  Indi- 
viduals Involved,  whether  In  the  public  or 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  (B)  provide 
participants  with  skills  for  which  there  Is 
an  anticipated  high  demand,  or  (C)  provide 
participants  with  self-development  skills, 
but  nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  persons  or 
programs  for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are 
not  feasible  or  appropriate; 

(6)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
in  filling  transitional  public  service  Jobs  will 
be  given  to  unemployed  persons  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Indochina  or  Korea 


on  or  after  August  5,  1964,  in  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary 
(and  who  have  been  discharged  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable ) ;  and  that 
the  applicant  shall  (Ai  make  a  special  effort 
to  acquaint  such  individuals  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  (B)  coordinate  efforts  on  behalf  of 
such  persons  with  those  authorized  by 
chapter  41  of  title  38,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  Job  Counseling  and  Employment 
Services  for  Veterans )  or  carried  out  by  other 
public  or  private  organizations  or  agencies; 

(6)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  Jobs  shall  be  provided  in  occu- 
pational fields  which  are  most  likely  to  ex- 
pand within  the  public  or  private  sector  as 
the  unemployment  rate  recedes; 

(7)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
in  filling  transitional  public  service  Jobs  will 
be  given  to  unemployed  persons  who  are  the 
most  severely  disadVELhtaged  In  terms  of  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  unemployed 
and  their  prospects  for  finding  employment 
without  assistance  under  this  title,  but  such 
special  consideration  shall  not  authorize  the 
hiring  of  any  person  when  any  other  person 
is  on  layoff  from  the  same  or  any  substan- 
tially equivalent  Job; 

(B)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  in 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise immediately  available; 

(9)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants. Including  specific  eligibility  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  Job  responsibilities; 

(10)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs: 

(11)  a  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(12)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
sons employed  In  public  service  Jobs  under 
this  title  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  for  similar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer; 

(13)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(14)  the  planning  for  and  training  of 
supervisory  personnel  in  working  with  par- 
ticipants; 

(15)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(16)  assurances  that  procedures  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  206  will  be  com- 
piled with; 

(17)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  persons  employed  in  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  title  who  want  to  pursue  work 
with  the  employer.  In  the  same  or  similar 
work,  with  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to 
find  permanent,  upwardly  mobile  careers  in 
that  field,  and  (B)  providing  those  persons 
so  employed,  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue 
permanent  careers  in  such  field,  with  op- 
portunities to  seek,  prepare  for,  and  obtain 
work  in  other  fields; 

(18)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  persons; 

(19)  assurances  that  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement,  in- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; 

(20)  assurances  that  not  more  than  one- 


third  of  the  participants  In  the  program  will 
be  employed  In  a  bona  fide  professional  ca- 
pacity (as  such  term  is  used  in  section  13 
(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938),  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  the  case  of  participants  em- 
ployed as  classroom  teachers,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive  this  limitation  in  exceptional 
circumstances; 

(21)  a  description  of  the  manpower  needs 
of  local  governments  and  of  local  education 
agencies  within  the  area  to  be  served  to- 
gether with  the  comments  of  such  govern- 
ments and  agencies  where  appropriate,  and 
assurances  that  due  consideration  be  given 
to  allocating  Jobs  to  such  governments  and 
agencies  where  the  evidence  of  need  war- 
rants it; 

(22)  assurances  that  the  Jobs  in  each  Job 
category  in  no  way  Infringe  upon  the  promo- 
tional opportunities  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  persons  currently  employed 
in  public  service  Jobs  not  subsidized  under 
this  title,  and  assurances  that  no  Job  will  be 
filled  in  other  than  an  entry  level  position 
until  applicable  personnel  procedures  and 
collective  bargaining  agreements  have  been 
complied  with; 

(23)  assurances  that  Jobs  funded  under 
this  title  are  in  addition  to  those  that  would 
be  funded  by  the  sponsor  In  the  absence  of 
assistance  under  this  Act;  and 

(24)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  in  accordance  with  such"  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe. 

APPROVAL  OF   APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  205.  An  application,  or  modification 
or  amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  may  be  approved  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1 )  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  this  title; 

(2)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  the  Secretary: 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  in  the  ap- 
plication, an  opportunity  has  been  provided 
such  organization  to  submit  comments  with 
resjject  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary. 

SPECIAL     RESPONSIBIUTIES     OF     THE     SECRETABT 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  reviews  by  an  ap- 
propriate agency  of  the  status  of  each  person 
employed  in  a  public  service  Job  under  this 
title  to  assure  that  in  the  event  that  any 
person  employed  In  a  public  service  Job  un- 
der this  title  and  the  reviewing  agency  find 
that  such  Job  will  not  provide  sufficient' pros- 
pects for  advancement  or  suitable  contin- 
ued employment,  maximum  efforts  shall  be 
made  to  locate  employment  or  training  op- 
portunities providing  such  prospects,  and 
such  i>erson  shall  be  offered  appropriate  as- 
sistance in  securing  placement  in  the  op- 
portunity which  he  chooses  after  appropriate 
counseling. 

(b)  Where  the  .Secretarv  determines  that 
an  Indian  tribe  on  a  Federal  or  State  reser- 
vation is  unable  to  submit  an  application  to 
carry  out  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram which  meet,?  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 204,  the  Secretary  shal!  a.s.sist  such  tribe 
La  preparliig,  submitting  and  implementing 
a  public  service  emplovment  program  The 
provisions  of  section  207  shall  apply  to  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  this  subsection 

SPECIAL    PKOVISIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  or 
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ftcttvtty  under  thts  title  unless  be  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  tA)  will  result  in  an  In- 
crease in  employment  opportunities  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available. 
(B)  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial dlsplaceoient  such  as  a  reduction  In  the 
hours  of  non -overtime  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits).  (C)  will  not  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services  or  result  In 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  {jerformed.  and  (D)  will  not  sub- 
stitute public  service  Jobs  for  existing  feder- 
ally assisted  Jobs; 

i  2 1  persons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  Ls  the 
highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employee  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Stand&rds  Act  of  1938,  if  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  of  such  title  applied  to  the 
participant  and  If  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof.  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  com- 
parable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  In 
similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer: 

(3)  funds  under  this  title  wUi  not  be  used 
to  pay  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  xinder  this  title  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
$10,000  per  year: 

(4)  all  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  title  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance,  un- 
employment Insurance,  and  other  benefits  at 
the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to 
working  conditions  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than 
such  other  employees  enjoy; 

i5l  the  provisions  of  section  a(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-386  (relating  to  heaJtb  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity: 

(6)  the  program  wUl.  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional developnient  or  upward  mobility  of 
Individual  participants: 

(7)  no  funds  under  this  title  will  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of,  or  for  the  rental  or 
leasing  of  supplies,  equipment,  materials,  or 
real  property;  and 

(8)  every  participant  shall  be  advised, 
prior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  In  connection  with  such 
employment. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title  available  In  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities  will  be 
dvaUable  on  an  eqult&ble  basis  In  accord- 
a.'ice  with  the  purposes  of  this  title  among 
slgnificaj^t  segments  of  the  population  of 
unemployed  persons,  giving  consideration  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed  persons 
In  each  such  segment. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organlz&tlon  represent* 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work 
In  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to  be  per- 
formed under  any  program  for  which  an  ap- 
plication Is  oeing  developed  for  submission 
under  this  title,  such  organization  shall  be 
notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  appli- 
cation in  which  to  make  comments  to  the 
appllcaut,  and  to  the  Secretary 

•  di  The  tiecretajy  shall  prescribe  regula- 
:;..-.  U)  iifiure  that  prij^rams  under  this  title 
ti^Nf  adequate  internal  administrative  con- 
tr  ■!<  accouuiLng  requirements,  personnel 
biAiidards.  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

lei  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial a&slstance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance  with 


regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  that  pe- 
riodic reports  will  be  submitted  to  him  con- 
taining data  designed  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Congress  to  measure  the  relative 
and.  where  programs  can  be  compared  ap- 
propriately, comparative  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  authorized  under  this  title  and 
other  federally  supported  manpower  pro- 
grams. Such  data  shall  Include  Information 


( 1 )  characteristics  of  participants  includ- 
ing age.  sex.  race,  health,  education  level, 
and  previous  wage  and  employment  experi- 
ence; 

(2)  duration  In  employment  situations. 
Including  Information  on  the  duration  of 
employment  of  program  participants  for  at 
least  a  year  following  the  termination  of 
participation  In  federally  assisted  programs 
and  comparable  information  on  other  em- 
ployees or  trainees  of  participating  employ- 
ers, and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  participant.  In- 
cluding breakdown  between  wages,  training, 
and  supportive  services,  all  fringe  benefits, 
and  administrative  costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis, 
and  shall  include  such  Information  in  the 
report  required  by  section  208  of  this  title. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  thereto  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities  in 
the  operation  of  such  program  will  discrim- 
inate with  respect  to  any  program  partici- 
pant or  any  applicant  for  participation  in 
such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or 
beliefs. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial aaslstance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  which  Involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be,  in  any  way 
or  to  any  extent  engaged  In  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  In  contravention  of  chap- 
ter 15  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
in  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 

SPICIAL    «ePORT 

Sec.  208  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  at  least  annually  a  detailed  re- 
port setting  forth  the  activities  conducted 
under  this  title,  Including  Information 
derived  from  evaluations  required  by  this 
title  and  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
( 1 )  participants  In  such  activities  subse- 
quently secure  sind  retain  public  or  private 
employment  or  participate  In  training  or  em- 
ployablllty  development  programs,  (2)  seg- 
ments of  the  population  of  unemployed  per- 
sons are  provided  public  service  opportunities 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
trm-izATioN  or  ruNos 

Sec.  209.  Funds  available  under  this  title 
to  an  eligible  applicant  may,  at  Its  option,  be 
utilized  for  residents  of  the  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  designated  under  this 
title  for  programs  authorized  under  titles  I 
and  III— A  of  this  Act. 

TITLE   III— SPECIAL   FEDERAL 

RESPONSIBIUTIES 
P*«T  A — Sptcial  T*acET  Gaoups 

SPECIAt.    MANPOWCB    TARGET    CROUPS 

Sec  301  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  use  funds 
available  under  this  title  to  provide  addition- 
al manpower  services  as  authorized  under 
titles  I  and  II  to  segments  of  the  population 
that  are  In  particular  need  of  such  services. 
Including  youth,  persona  In  correctional  in- 


stltuttons,  persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability,  older  workers,  and  other  persons 
which  the  Secretai^  determines  have  par- 
ticular disadvantages  In  the  labor  market. 
The  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
need  for  continued  funding  of  programs  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness. 

(b)  With  respect  to  programs  for  persons 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish appropriate  procedui-es  to  Insure  that 
participants  are  provided  with  such  man- 
power training  and  related  assistance  and 
supportive  services  which  will  increase  the 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  of 
limited   English-speaking   ability. 

INDIAN  MANPOWER 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
serious  unemployment  and  economic  dis- 
advantage exist  among  members  of  Indian 
and  Alaskan  native  cx>mmunltles:  (2)  there 
is  a  compelling  need  for  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive  manpower  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  for  members  of  those 
communities;  (3)  such  programs  are  essen- 
tial to  the  reduction  of  economic  disadvan- 
tage among  Individual  members  of  those 
communities  and  to  the  advancement  of 
economic  and  social  development  In  those 
communities  consistent  with  their  goals  and 
life  styles. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that, 
because  of  the  special  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  suid  most  of  those 
to  be  served  by  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion ( 1 )  such  programs  can  best  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  national  level;  (2)  such 
programs  shall  be  available  to  federally  rec- 
ognized Indian  tribes,  bands,  and  Individuals 
and  to  other  groups  and  Individuals  of  native 
American  descent  such  as,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  Lummis  in  Washington,  the  Menomlnees 
In  Wisconsin,  the  Klamaths  In  Oregon,  the 
Oklahoma  Indians,  the  Passamaquoddys  and 
Penobscots  in  Maine,  and  Esklmoe  and  Aleuts 
in  Alaska;  (3)  such  programs  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  manner  as  to  maximize 
the  Federal  commitment  to  support  growth 
and  development  as  determined  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  communities  and  groups 
served  by  this  part. 

(c)  In  canning  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shall, 
wherever  possible,  utilize  Indian  tribes 
bands  or  groups  (Including  Alaska  Native 
villages  or  groups  as  defined  In  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  December  18, 
1971  (85  Stat.  688)  having  a  governing  body 
for  the  provision  of  manpower  services  under 
this  title.  When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  tribe,  band,  or  group  has  demon- 
strated the  capability  to  effectively  admin- 
ister a  comprehensive  manpower  program,  he 
shall  require  such  tribe,  band,  or  group  to 
submit  to  blm  a  comprehensive  plan  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  103. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
not  to  utilize  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups 
for  the  provisions  of  manpower  services  under 
this  section,  he  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  enter  into  arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  such  services  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  which  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  tribes,  bands,  or  groups 
to  be  served. 

(ei  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  establish  administrative 
procedures  and  machinery  (including  per- 
sonnel having  particular  competence  In  this 
field)  for  the  administration  of  Indian  man- 
power programs  authorized   under  this  Act. 

(f )  Funds  available  for  this  section  shall  be 
expended  for  programs  and  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  ap- 
plicants under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
•ectlon,  th«  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  leaa 
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than  that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts 
available  for  carrying  out  titles  I  and  III  of 
this  Act  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
low-income  persons,  as  determined  for  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory current  data  and  estimates  available 
to  the  Secretary. 

(h)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  abro- 
gate In  any  way  the  trust  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  Indian  bands  or 
tribes. 

MIGRANT     AND     SEASONAL     FAHMWORKER     MAN- 
POWER   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares tiiat — 

(1)  chronic  seasonal  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  the  agricultural  Indus- 
try, substantially  affected  by  recent  advances 
In  technology  and  mechanization,  constitute 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's  rural 
TOAnfxrveT  problem  and  substantially  afiects 
the  entire  national  economy; 

(2)  because  of  the  special  nature  of  cer- 
tain farmworker  manpower  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  interstate  In  na- 
ture, such  programs  can  best  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  national  level. 

(b)(1)  FM.inds  available  for  this  section 
shall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Including  but  not  limited  to  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
cants under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less 
than  that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts 
available  for  cairylng  out  this  Act  as  is 
equivalent  to  that  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  persons  In  migrant  farmworker 
families  bears  to  the  total  number  of  low- 
income  persons,  as  determined  for  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  moot  satisfactory 
current  data  and  estimates  available  to  the 
Secretary:  Provided,  however.  That  not  more 
than  6  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
sliall  be  so  reserved.  F  or  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  persons  shall  oe  deemed  to  continue 
to  be  members  of  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker  families  for  such  period  of  time, 
not  in  excess  of  five  years,  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  he  shall  prescribe,  that  such 
persons  generally  can  benefit  from  the 
special  programs  authorized  by  this  part. 

TRANSFER  OP  JOB  CORPS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Director"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Labor",  and  section  102  thereof  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Department  of  Labor". 

(b)  Title  I-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  Is 
transferred  to  this  Act  and  designated  as 
title  VI  thereof  with  section  numbers  (and 
cross  references)  renumbered  accordingly. 

(c)  The  powers  of  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  under  sections 
60a(h),  602(1).  and  602(m)  (2)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  administering 
title  VI  of  this  Act. 

YOUTH  PROGRAMS  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  a-sslstanoe  In  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Including  areas  having  large  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  low-income,  unemployed 
persons,  and  rural  areas  having  substantial 
outmlgratlon  to  urban  areas,  for  comprehen- 
sive work  and  training  programs,  and  neces- 
sary supportive  and  follow-up  services,  In- 
cluding the  following: 

(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work    experiences    for    students    from    low- 


Income  families  who  are  In  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  In  such 
grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings 
to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at- 
tendance In  school; 

(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  vin- 
deremployed,  or  low-Income  persons  (aged 
sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and 
training  (which  must  Include  sufficient  basic 
education  and  institutional  or  on-the-job 
training)  designed  to  assist  those  persons 
to  develop  their  maximum  occupational  po- 
tential and  to  obtain  regular  competitive 
employment; 

(3)  Jobs  for  economically  disadvantaged 
youths  during  the  summer  months; 

(4)  special  programs  which  Involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  be- 
cause of  age,  lack  of  employment  opportunity, 
or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employ- 
ment or  training  assistance  under  other  pro- 
grams, and  which,  in  addition  to  other  serv- 
ices provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  In  projects  for  the  betterment  or 
beautlfication  of  the  community  or  areas 
served  by  the  program; 

(5)  special  programs  which  provide  un- 
employed or  low-income  persons  with  Jobs 
leading  to  career  opportunities,  including 
new  types  of  careers.  In  programs  designed 
to  Improve  the  physical,  social,  economic, 
or  cultural  condition  of  the  community  area 
served. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  pro- 
grams or  components  of  programs  conducted 
under  this  section  shall  be  linked  to  com- 
prehensive work  and  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  prime  sponsors  under  title  I  of 
this  Act,  but  the  Secretary  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private 
organization  other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to 
cairy  out  one  or  more  component  programs 
described  In  subsection  (a)  when  he  deter- 
mines, after  soliciting  and  considering  com- 
ments of  the  appropriate  prime  sponsor,  if 
any.  that  such  assistance  would  enhance  pro- 
gram effectiveness.  In  the  CEise  of  programs 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  fi- 
nancial assistance  may  be  provided  directly 
to  local  or  State  education  agencies,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the  operation  of 
such  piograms. 

CONSULTATION    WITH    SECRETARY    OF    HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,    AND    WELFARE 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  with  respect  to  arrangements 
for  basic  education  and  vocational  training 
for  individuals  under  this  Act.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  solicit  the  advice  and  comments  of 
State  educational  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  education  and  training  When  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  arranges  for  the  provision  of 
basic  education  and  vocational  training  di- 
rectly, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  he  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  such  arrangements. 

Part  B — Research.  Training,  and 
Evaluation 

Sec.  307.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  In  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring 
access  to  those  opportunities  for  all  who 
desire  It.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  manpower  research 
utilizing  the  methods,  techniques,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences 
and  such  other  methods,  techniques,  and 
knowledge  as  will  aid  In  the  solution  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  problems  This  program 
will  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  studies, 
the  findings  of  which  may  contribute  to  the 
formulation  of  manpower  policy:  develop- 
ment or  improvement  of  manpower  pro- 
grams; Increased  knowledge  about  labor  mar- 


ket processes:  reduction  of  unemployment 
and  Its  relationships  to  price  stability;  pro- 
motion of  more  effective  manpower  develop- 
ment, training,  and  utilization;  improved  na- 
tional, regional,  and  local  means  of  meastir- 
Ing  future  labor  demand  and  supply;  en- 
hancement of  Job  opportunities:  skill  train- 
ing to  qualify  employees  for  positions  of 
greater  skill,  responsibility,  and  remunera- 
tion; meeting  of  manpower  shortages;  easing 
of  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  from 
one  Job  to  another,  and  from  work  to  retire- 
ment, opportunities  and  services  for  older 
persons  who  desire  to  enter  or  reenter  the 
labor  force,  and  for  improvements  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  advancement 
through  the  reduction  of  discrimination  and 
disadvantage  arising  from  poverty,  ignorance, 
or  prejudice. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstralloix.  and  pilot  projects,  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  or  through  con- 
tracts with  other  private  organizations,  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  techniques  and 
demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  sp>ecialLzed 
methods  in  meeting  the  manpower,  employ- 
ment, and  training  problems,  however,  noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  employment  programs 
experimenting  with  subsidized  wages  In  the 
private  sector  or  with  wages  less  than  those 
established  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  for  employment  subject 
to  that  Act.  In  carrying  out  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide emnloyment  and  training  opportunities 
for  low-Income  people,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  such  other  agencies  as  may  be 
appropriate.  Where  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion require  institutional  training,  appro- 
priate arrangements  for  such  training  shall 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search and  Investigations  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act  either 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements. 

LABOR     market    INFORMATION     AND 

computerized  job  bank 
Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  information  on  a  national.  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  including 
but  not  limited  to  Information  regarding — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  impediments 
to  the  msuclmum  development  of  Individual 
employment  potential  including  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
manpower  services; 

(2)  Job  oppKjrlunities  and  sklU  require- 
ments; 

(3)  labor  supply  In  various  skills; 

(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
trends  In  various  occupations;  and 

(5)  In  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  develop  and  estab- 
lish a  computerized  Job  bank  program  for 
the  purpose  of — 

( 1 )  identifying  sources  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacancies; 

(21  providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  qualifications  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  -uid  dlsadvamajced  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  opp>or- 
tuuliies  on  a  national,  State,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  basts; 

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  persons  In 
Jobs:  and 

(4)  distributing  and  assuring  the  prompt 
and  ready  avall'iblllty  of  Information  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private  Job 
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placement  agencies,  and  other  Interested  in- 
dinduals  and  agencies. 

Mailmiim  effective  use  shall  be  made  of  elec- 
troiUc  data  procesalu^  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  In  th«  developn^ent  and  admin - 
Istxatlon  o(  the  program.  The  prograai  e6tal>- 
lished  under  this  part  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  oomprebeoslve  manpower  services 
pixigram  established  under  title  I. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
program  established  In  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  is  auLhorloed  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  agencies  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  program.  Including  th« 
purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  the 
program  on  a  regional  or  interstate  basis 
either  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  arrangements  with  public  ot  private 
agencies  and  organisations.  Ue  may  also  con- 
duct the  program  when  he  CLuds  that  a  State 
or  local  program  will  not  adequately  serve 
the  porpoees  of  this  part.  The  Secretary  may 
require  that  any  information  concerning 
manpower  resources  or  Job  vacancies  utUlzed 
In  the  operation  of  job-bank  programs  fi- 
nanced under  this  part  be  furnished  to  him 
at  his  request.  He  may.  In  addition,  require 
the  Integration  of  any  Information  concern- 
ing Job  vacancies  or  applicants  into  a  Job- 
bank  system  as&lsted  under  this  part. 

td)  To  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grajn  provided  for  In  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  develop  an  early  warning  system 
and  standby  capability  that  will  assiire  a 
timely  and  adequate  response  to  econooxlc 
dislocations  arising  from  changing  markets, 
rapid  technological  change,  plant  shutdowns, 
or  business  failure. 

(e)  Information  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  developed  and  made  available  in 
a  timely  fashion  to  meet  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  the  needs  of  public  and  private  users. 
Including  the  need  for  such  Information  in 
recruitment,  counseling,  education,  training, 
placement.  Job  development,  and  other  ap- 
propriate activities  under  this  Act  and  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Social 
Security  Act.  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act.  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1943.  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Devetopment  Act  of  19M,  and  other  rde- 
<'Ant  Pederal  statutes. 

BVAHJATtOK 

Sec.  309  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  oontinoing  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  including  their  coat  In  relation  to 
their  effectiveness  In  achlevli^  stated  goals. 
their  Impact  on  communities  and  partici- 
pants, their  Implication  for  related  programs, 
the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  of  various  ages,  and  the  adequacT 
of  the  mechanlom  for  the  dell  very  Ot  services 
In  oonducttng  the  evaluations  called  for  by 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  compare 
the  uBecWTf^-p-HR  of  programs  coiMlucted  by 
prime  s;^.  ,^  -^  of  the  same  class  of  different 
rlsimwH.  aiHl  >uall  compare  the  effectlvenees 
of  programs  conducted  by  prime  spotMors 
with  similar  programs  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  108.  or  under  title 
III  Ue  shall  also  arranii;e  for  obtaining  the 
opinions  at  participants  ahout  the  strengths 
and  weakneaaea  of  the  programs 

b)  As  a  part  of  hjs  activities  under  sub- 
«ctton  (a):  the  Secretary  shall  measure  the 
relative  and.  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  effective- 
neaa  of  the  prograiiis  authorized  under  this 
Act  and  under  title  rv~C  of  the  Social  Se- 
ciirlty  Act.  The  data  so  developed  shall  in- 
clude information  on — 

(1)  enroiUee  characteristics.  Including  age. 
Ml*,  r««e,  health,  education  level,  and  previ- 
ous wage  and  employment  experience; 

())  duration  in  training  and  employment 
Bttuattons.  including  Information  on  the  dur- 


ation of  employment  of  program  participants 
for  at  least  a  year  folloving  the  termina- 
tion of  participation  in  federally  assisted 
programs  and  comparable  Infonnatlon  on 
other  employees  or  trainees  of  participating 
employers;  and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee.  Includ- 
ing breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend, 
training  and  supportive  services,  and  admin- 
istrative costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  Informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct, 
etlher  directly  or  by  way  of  contract,  grant, 
or  other  arrangement,  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  all  prograois  and  activities  conducted  pur- 
•ttant  to  thts  Act  to  determine  the  effectlve- 
nesB  of  such  programs  and  activities  In  nteet- 
ing  the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged 
chronically  unemployed,  and  low-mcome  per- 
sons for  meaningful  employment  opportu- 
nities aivd  supporting  services  to  continue  or 
resume  their  education  and  employment  and 
to  become  more  responsible  and  productive 
cttlaens. 
azMOVAi.   OP   lUtTmcAj.   BAxaims   to   khplot- 

MCtrr     AMD     AOVANCTMXIfT 

S«c.  310,  The  Secretary,  In  consultation 
with  appropriate  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  shall  conduct  a 
continuing  study  of  the  extent  to  which  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  employment  and  occupation 
advancement,  including  civil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto,  within 
agencies  conducting  programs  under  this 
Act.  restrict  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment and  advancement  within  such  agencies 
and  shall  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines, 
based  upon  such  study,  setting  forth  recom- 
mendations for  task  and  skill  requirements 
for  specific  Jobs  and  recommended  Job  de- 
scriptions at  all  levels  of  employment,  de- 
signed to  encourage  career  employment  and 
occupational  advancement  within  such 
agencies. 

TMAlHUiG     AND     TXCBNICAi.     ASSISTANCS 

8«c.  311  The  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  con- 
sul tauon  wUh  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  other  appropriate 
oAclals.  where  appropriate,  shall  provide  di- 
rectly or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements,  preaervlce  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing for  speciallaed.  supportive,  and  super- 
visory or  other  personnel  and  technical  as- 
sistance which  is  needed  in  connection  with 
the  programs  established  under  thts  Act. 
TITLE    rv— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

DEFlNrnOMS 

SBC  401  (a)  As  \iaed  in  thU  Act,  the 
term — 

<  1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 

lai  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
and.  except  for  the  purposes  of  section  103 
(a)(3),  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Tcust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands 

(3)  "low-Income  person"  and  "person 
hetMllng  a  low-lnoome  famOy"  have  the 
meaning  given  them  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  except  that  persons  receiving 
benefits  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  food 
stamps  or  surplus  commodities  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1904  shall  be  c(»isldercd  to  be  low- 
income  persons  or  persons  heading  low-In- 
come families  as  the  case  may  be  In  develop- 
ing such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Social  Security  Administrator. 
and  shall  take  Into  consideration  family  size, 
urban -rural  and  farm-nonfarm  differences, 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

(4)  "health  care"  Includes,  but  is  not 
llnuted  to.  preventive  and  dmical  medical 
treatment,  family  planning  services,  nutri- 
tion services,  and  approprlat*  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  prosthetic  services,  to  ths 


extent  any  such  treatment  or  services  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  recipient  of  man- 
power services  to  obtain  or  retain  employ- 
ment. 

(5)  "unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  municipality,  county,  town, 
township,  parish,  village  or  other  general  pur- 
pose political  subdivision  which  has  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funds,  as  well 
as  general  corporate  and   police  powers. 

(6)  "Wagner- Peyser  Act"  means  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
employmeut  system  and  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  In  the  promotlo.  of  such  system, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  6, 
1933  (48  Stat  113),  as  amended  (39  U60. 
49  et  seq  ) 

(7)  "manpower  allotment"  means  sums 
distributed  under  title  I  of  this  Act  and  with 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1973,  funds  available 
under  title  n  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  19«2.  and  title  I— B 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  oT  19<J4. 

(8)  "public  service"  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  work  In  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  education,  pub- 
lic safety,  crime  prevention  and  control,  pris- 
on rehabilitation,  transportation,  recreation, 
maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities,  solid  waste  removal,  pollution 
control,  housing  and  neighborhood  Improve- 
ments, rural  development,  conservation, 
beautlficatlon.  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment,    and    community    Improvement. 

(9)  "unemployed  persons"  means — 

(A)  persons  who  are  without  Jobs  and 
who  want  and  are  available   for  work;    and 

(B)  ex<:ept  for  purposes  of  section  503  and 
504.  adults  who  or  whose  families  receive 
supplemental  security  Income  or  money  pay- 
menu  pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  I.  IV,  X,  or  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  would,  as  defined  In  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  b7  the  Secretary,  be  eligi- 
ble 'or  such  payments  but  for  the  fact  that 
both  parents  are  present  In  thj  home  il) 
who  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be 
available  for  work,  and  (2)  who  are  either 
(1)  persons  without  Jobs,  or  (II)  persons 
working  in  Jobs  providing  Insufficient  In- 
come to  enable  such  persons  and  their  fami- 
lies to  be  seU-supportliig  without  welfare 
assistance: 

and  the  determination  of  whether  persons 
are  without  Jobs  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
With  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  DepsrtnwiU  of  Labor 
In  defining  persons  as  unemployed,  but  such 
criteria  shall  not  be  applied  differently  on 
account  of  a  person's  previous  employment; 

(10)  "underemployed    persozis"    means — 

(A)  persons  who  are  working  part-tlnte  but 
seeking  full-time  work; 

(B)  persons  who  are  working  full-time 
but  receiving  wages  below  the  poverty  level 
determined  In  accordance  with  criteria  as 
CKtabltshed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget 

(b)  As  used  in  section  207(c)  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "area"  means — 

(1)  where  the  applicant  Is  an  eligible  unit 
of  government  or  an  Indian  tribe,  that  geo- 
graphical area  over  which  the  applicant  ex- 
ercises general   political  Jurisdiction,  or 

(2)  where  the  applicant  Is  a  public  agency 
or  Institution  which  Is  a  subdivision  of  an 
eligible  unit  of  government,  that  geographical 
area  crtKC  which  such  unit  of  p^vernment 
exercises  general  political  Jurisdiction. 

LXSAL  ATTTHOarTT 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  In  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  S  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  prescribe  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, guidelines,  and  other  published  inter- 
pretations under  this  Act  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. Rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other 
published  Interpretations  or  orders  may  In- 
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elude  adjustments  authorized  by  section  204 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Coor)€ratlon  Act  of 
1968.  Pot  the  purposes  of  chapter  6  of  such 
title  any  condition  or  guideline  for  receipt  of 
financial  assistance  shall  be  deemed  a  rule 
to  which  section  553  applies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures (subject  to  such  policies,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe) .  and  make 
such  payments.  In  Installments  and  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or  other- 
wise allocate  or  expend  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Includ- 
ing (without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code) 
expenditures  for  construction,  repairs,  and 
capital  Improvements,  and  including  neces- 
sary adjustments  In  payments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments.  The  Sec- 
retary may  also  withhold  funds  otherwise 
payable  under  this  Act,  but  only  in  order  to 
recover  any  amounts  expended  in  the  cur- 
rent or  Immediately  prior  fiscal  year  in  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  term 
or  condition  of  assistance  under  this  Act. 

CONDmONS    APPLICABLE    TO    ALL    PKOGBAMS 

Sec.  403  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless — 

( I )  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  with 
respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that  no 
person  with  responsibilities  in  the  operation 
of  such  program  will  discriminate  with  re- 
spect to  any  program  participant  or  any  ap- 
plicant for  participation  in  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
sex,  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs; 

(3)  such  program  does  not  Involve  polit- 
ical activities; 

(3)  he  determines  that  participants  in  the 
program  will  not  be  employed  on  the  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship; 

(4)  conditions  of  employment  or  training 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
participant; 

(5)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  work  and  training  on 
any  project  are  established  and  will  be  main- 
tained; 

(6)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  will  be  provided  to  all  partici- 
pants; 

(7)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

(8)  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing iu  an  occupation  which  requires  less 
than  two  weeks  of  preemployment  training 
unless  there  are  immediate  employment  op- 
portunities available  in  that  occupation; 

(9)  no  person  shall  be  referred  for  train- 
ing authorized  under  subsection  (3)  or  (4) 
of  section  101  unless  the  Secretary  or  the 
prime  sponsor,  as  appropriate,  shall  have 
determined  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  employment  for  such  person  in  the 
occupation  for  which  he  Is  being  trained,  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  plan  or  program 
under  which  the  training  Is  being  provided; 

(10)  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  and  administration  of  programs 
within  the  scope  of  this  Act  and  not  to  sup- 
plant such  other  funds; 

(II)  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 


require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  are 
being  expended  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

(12)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual   participants; 

(13)  the  program  has  adequate  Internal 
administrative  controls,  accounting  require- 
ments, personnel  standards,  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, availability  of  Inservlce  training  and 
technical  assistance  programs,  and  other 
policies  ais  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds;  and 

(14)  the  program  makes  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  the  manpower  needs  of  youth  in 
the  area  to  be  served. 

SPECIAL     LIMITATION 

S'?:c.  404.  (a)  No  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments for,  or  otherwise  establish,  any  train- 
ing programs  In  the  lower  wage  Industries  In 
Jobs  where  prior  skill  or  training  Is  typically 
no'  a  prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where  labor 
turnover  is  high,  or  to  assist  In  relocating 
establishments  from  one  EU'ea  to  another. 
Such  limitations  on  relocation  shall  not  pro- 
hibit assistance  to  a  business  entity  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or 
subsidiary  of  such  entity  If  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not  re- 
sult in  an  Increase  In  unemployment  In  the 
area  of  original  location  or  In  any  other  area 
where  such  entity  conducts  business  opera- 
tions, unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being 
established  with  the  intention  of  closing 
down  the  operations  of  the  existing  business 
entity  in  the  area  of  Its  original  location 
or  In  any  other  area  where  It  conducts  such 
operations. 

(b)  Any  amounts  received  under  chapters 
11,  13,  31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  war,  e^  defined 
by  section  101  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
or  wa3  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  for  a  service-connected  disability  or 
any  eligible  person  as  defined  In  section  1701 
of  such  title,  If  otherwise  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  programs  under  this  Act,  shall 
not  be  considered  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  needs  or  qualifications  of  participants 
In  programs  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  family  planning  services 
provided  to  trainees  shall  be  voluntarily  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  to  whom  such 
services  are  offered  and  shall  not  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  any 
benefit  under  the  program. 

(d)  No  non -governmental  individual,  in- 
stitution, or  organization  shall  evaluate  any 
program  under  this  Act  If  that  individual 
or  any  member  of  such  Institution  or  orga- 
nization Is  associated  with  that  program 
as  a  consultant,  technical  adviser,  or  in  any 
similar  capacity. 

ANNUAL   REPORTS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  his 
activities  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  prime  sponsor  shall  prepare  for 
the  Secretary,  and  make  available,  to  the 
public,  a  report  on  its  activities  under  the 
Act,  Including  a  detailed  comparison  of  pro- 
gram performance  with  approved  plan. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  406.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 


the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  shall  have, 
with  res]}ect  to  such  labor  standards,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (15 
P.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  1,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948, 
as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c) ) . 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS 

Sec.  407.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responslbUites 
under  this  Act,  to  twicept  in  the  name  of  the 
Department,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  or 
any  title  thereof,  an  unconditional  gift  of 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  received  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise;  and  to 
accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

UTILIZATION   OF  SERVICES  AND  FACILrTIES 

Sec.  408.  In  addition  to  such  other  author- 
ity as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized. In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  to  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without 
reimbursement,  and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with 
or  without  reimbursement. 

INTERSTATE   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  409.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with 
pro%-isions  of  this  Act  requires  cooperation  or 
agreements  between  States,  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  such  States  to 
enter  into  such  compacts  and  agreements  to 
facilitate  such  compliance,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary. 

REPEAL  OF  OTHER  LAW 

Sec.  410.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  after  June  30.  1973.  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  and 
title  I — B  and  I — E  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  are  repealed.  Unexpended 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  such  Acts 
may  be  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
as  directed  by  the  President. 

hatch    ACT 

Sec.  411.  State  or  local  officers  or  employees 
engaged  in  programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  section 
1501(4)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  be 
Individuals  whose  principal  employment  is 
in  coiinection  with  an  activity  financed  by 
grants  made  by  the  United  States. 

CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  412.  (a)  Chapter  31  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended   by   adding  a   new 
section  665  to  read  as  follows: 
"theft    or    embezzlement    from    manpower 
funds;  improper  inducement 

"Sec.  665.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
In  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act  embezzles,  willfully  mis- 
applies, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the 
moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  which  are 
the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10. OCX)  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both;  but  If  the  amount 
so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained 
by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100.  he  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or 
of  refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a 
contract  of  employment  in  connection  with 
a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Comprehensive  ManfKJwer  Act,  induces  any 
person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of  any 
value  to  any  person  ( including  such  grantee 
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■Cency)  sImU  b«  tiwA  not  more  than  tlfXM. 
or  tmpiiaooed  not  more  tban  oae  year,  or 
doth.- 

(b>  The  an*l7«U  of  cbApter  31  l«  amended 
by  addlnc  M  tti«  cad  thereof  bbe  foUovlng 
new  Item: 

*"W5    Theft    or    emb««xletnen(    from     man- 
power funds'.  Improper  UMlucement  " 
itoironcvT  wa«  atw  n 

Sw  413  (a)  Wo  person  In  the  Dnited  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex  be  encluded  from  participation 
In.  be  denied  ihe  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected 
to  dlscTlml nation  under  any  prot^am  or 
acriTity  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
funds    made    available    under    this    Act 

(b)  Wbenerer  the  Secretary  determlnea 
that  a  prime  sponsor  or  eligible  applicant 
baa  failed  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  or 
an  applicable  regulation,  be  shall  notify  the 
prime  sponaor  or  eligible  applicant  of  the 
noncompliance  and  shall  request  the  prime 
sponaor  or  ellf;lble  applicant  to  secure  com- 
pliance U  within  a  reaaonable  period  of 
lune,  not  to  eiwwed  sixty  days,  the  prime 
4x>naor  or  eUclbto  applicant  fails  ur  refuses 
U)  secure  ot  mpllance,  the  Secretary.  In  addl- 
tioa  to  --urTctsing  tbe  powers  aixl  functlooa 
provided  for  the  Lemiluatton  of  flnanclSLl 
aasistajKV  under  this  Act,  Is  authorlaed  \\) 
to  refer  Oie  mailer  to  the  Attorney  Oenrral 
with  a  recoounerul Alton  thai  an  appropriate 
civil  action  be  instituted,  {i)  to  exerdae  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  by  title  VI  of 
the  CIvU  Rlghu  Act  of  1964  t4J  JJB  C  3000d). 
or  (3)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
prodded  by  law 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
or  whenerer  be  has  reaaon  to  believe  that  a 
prime  sponsor  or  eligible  applicant  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  pattern  or  practice  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Attorney 
Oenernl  may  bring  a  clrll  action  in  any  a(]- 
(>r(jf!ruit^  United  States  district  court  for 
suci.  rviW  as  may  be  appropriate.  Including 
lnjiitu-t:vp  r^'Hef 

'  1  ihi-  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
vsM.  a  .-,1  subsection  (a)  dealing  with  dla- 
cnniinatioo  on  the  basis  of  sex  In  accordance 
with  section  902  ol  the  ClvU  aighu  Act  of 
1964  Section  603  of  such  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
to  enforce  such  provisions  of  such  subsec- 
tion. ThJs  section  shall  not  be  oonstrued  as 
affecting  any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  per- 
son may  have  if  that  person  Is  rtc laded  from 
participation  In.  dented  the  benefits  of,  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under,  or  denied  em- 
ployment in  connection  with  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  asBlstanc«  under  this 
Act. 

asccMUM.  subrr.  amd  uposra 

Sic  4! 4  In  order  to  assure  that  funds  pro- 
ftdsd  under  this  Act  are  used  In  accordance 
with  Its  provtsiooa,  ^udx  recipient  sball — 

<1)  use  such  flscal,  audit,  and  accounting 
prac«dure6  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (A) 
proper  accountiu|{  for  paymenu  received  by 
It,  and  (B)  proper  dvsburaeiDent  of  such 
payments; 

(3)  provide  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
access  to.  and  the  right  to  exaoiine.  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  as  be 
requires.  aiMt 

(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Comptroller  Oeiierai  oX  the  United  States 
as  be  requires. 

TITLB  V— AUTHORIZATIONS  AND 

AXiOCATIONS 

Aj>raopxtAnoH8   AuruoaiKB) 

Pic    801     (a)    There  are  authorized   to   be 

appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  jTine  30.  1974,  and 

for   each   of   the   three  succeeding   years   for 

purposes  ot  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(bi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  enacted  In  specific  limitation 


of  tiM  provlskMis  of  (hia  subaectkn.  any 
ftinda  •pproprialed  to  (.^arry  out  this  Act 
wtalefa  are  aot  oCilic:ai«d  prior  to  the  end  of 
th*  tecal  year  for  which  such  fitada  were 
appropriated  shall  remain  avallatata  (or  ot>- 
lHii*kwi  dartng  the  succeeding  Aaeai  year, 
and  any  tunda  ohUgatad  in  any  Bscal  year 
■aay  be  mwimnOmA  during  a  polod  of  two 
years  from   the  date  of  obUgatloa. 

rmcoa  svAnjketx  ro«  btsjuf  «.  psocaAMs 
Sire  503  (a)  Of  the  amount  appropriated 
lo  carry  out  this  Acl.  the  Secretary  &hall 
reserve  and  make  avaUable  1250  000,000  m 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $500,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1975  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
public  employment  programs  under  title  n 
(b)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more 
than  30  per  centum  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  title  til  and  title  VT 

AixocsTioM  or  mvDe  vmiwt.  rm.*  i 
See  S03  (a)  Eighty  per  centum  of  the 
amount  avaUable  for  title  I  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  reserved  and  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Prom  such  amount  avaUable.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reserve  such  sums  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  (but  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  such  amount)  to  provide  reason- 
able reimbursement  to  State  prime  sponsors 
for  costs  Incurred  Ln  fulfilling  their  duties 
and  respoaslbllltl«8  uiKler  section  105(a)  (3) 
(B)  The  remainder  of  such  amount  available 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  so  <»»»» 
equal  proportions  are  distributed  on  the  ba- 
sis of  (1)  the  relative  n\unber  of  unem- 
ployed within  the  State  as  compared  to  all 
the  States.  (3)  the  manpower  aUotment  of 
the  State  in  the  prior  fiscal  year  compared 
to  the  manpower  aUotment  for  all  the  States 
In  that  yeaj:  Provided,  howevtr.  That  at 
least  (3.000.000  shall  be  allotted  «mr^ng 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands according  to  their  respective  needs. 
The  sum  available  to  each  State  shall  be  al- 
located among  areas  within  Uie  State  on  aa 
equitable  basis  based  upon  the  same  factors, 
(b)  Not  more  than  6  per  centum  «h»ii  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  encourage  vol- 
untary combuiatloos  formed  under  sectioa 
103(a)(3). 

(e)  Pive  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
under  title  I  shall  be  avaUable  only  for 
grants  under  section  1 10 :  Protided,  That  such 
grants  shall  not  Increase  the  funds  available 
in  any  prime  sponsor's  area  by  more  than 
30  per  centum  of  the  amount  allotted  to 
such   prime  sponsors   under  subsection    la). 

(d)  The  remainder  of  the  funds  shall  be 
available  In  the  Secretary's  dtscretloa.  In 
exercising  that  discretion  the  Secretary  ahall 
take  Into  account  the  noed  for  continued 
funding  of  programs  of  demoiistrated  effec- 
tiveness. 

(e)  Grants  made  to  prime  sponsors  desig- 
nated under  section  103(a)  (6)  aluUl  be  from 
funds  not  allocated  under  subsection  (a). 

ALLOCATION    OF    rUNDS    ITNBSB    TTTLZ    XI 

Sec  504  (a)  BIghty  per  centum  of  funds 
avaUable  for  any  tUcal  yeex  under  title  II 
shall  be  aUocated  among  eligible  applicant* 
In  accordance  with  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed residing  In  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
applicant  compared  to  the  nvumber  of  unem- 
ployed residing  In  aU  such  areas. 

(bl  The  remainder  may  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  In  his  discretion  taking  Into 
account  the  severity  of  unemployment  with- 
in such  areas. 

TITLE   VII— NATIONAL   COMMISSION  FOR 
MANPOWKB    POUCT 

mrooios  AWD  owcxasatioit  or  Ptraposx 
Sec.  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment, administration,  and  coordlnaUon 
of  progranu  of  training  and  manpower  de- 
relopment  generally  Is  so  diffused  and  frag- 


mented at  aU  levels  of  government  that  it  has 
been  unpiwnit>le  to  drvelop  ratioruU  priorltlies 
In  \titoe  ii'irtA.  witri  \.t\r  result  that  even  good 
programr  iiavf  provrd  i..  De  far  less  eaecUv« 
than  couid  n-a.-unAbif  i  <■  rxprrted  The  Con- 
gress fu;  :  >'r  i.nOa  Ukut  the  lack  Of  a  co- 
lt, Oexible.  nattoiiai  manpower  policy 
nr  pr<»pt-ct«  of  solvinj;  economic 
•or  in  !>/  .i.t-iiji  wiiich  Uireaten  funda- 
Ital  lu.-  ..  .»!  mterefite  and  ob)ectlve8  Ac- 
cordingly, the  purpose  of  this  UUe  U  to  es- 
tahllah  a  National  Oommlsaion  for  klanpuwer 
Policy  which  wUl  have  the  responsibility  for 
exammtng  these  Issues,  for  suggesting  ways 
aud  means  of  dealing  with  them,  aiid  for 
advisuig  the  Secretary  on  natloaal  manpower 
issues 

Sec.  703.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Commission  for  Manpower  Policy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commlaalon  ^ 
which  shaU  consist  of  sixteen  members  se- 
lected as  foUow^  - 

1 1 )  su  members,  aa  follows,  serving  ex 
officio;  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defease,  the  Secretary  of  AgriciUture, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  and 

(2)  ten  members  broadly  representative  of 
labor.  tndtiEtry.  agriculture,  commerce,  edu- 
cation (Including  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation). State  and  local  elected  ofHclals  In- 
volved with  manpower  pro«;rams  and  of  the 
general   public  appointed   by   the    President. 

(bi  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  who  shaU  be  selected 
by  the  Preeldent  and  who  shall  be  one  of  the 
ten  appointed  public  members,  but  not  fewer 
Xhan  three  times  a  year 

(c)  The  Chairman  (with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Commission)  ahall  appoint  a  Director, 
who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Cotnml8Bion  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  are  prescribed  by  the  Chairman  The  Di- 
rector may  appomt.  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Chairman  and  the  Secretarv  of  Labor, 
such  clerical  staff  as  are  ne''"».i.-v  The  Com- 
mission may  utilize  such  -tAff  rnni  the  De- 
partskent  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  other 
l^^deral  agencies  as  may  be  available  to  assist 
the  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its  respon- 
slbllttle.s 

(d)  The  Commission  may  aoe«pt  in  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  em- 
ploy or  dispose  of  gifts  or  bequests,  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  title. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  ofOcers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  paid  compensation  at  a 
rate  of  up  to  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
rate  for  OS- 18  when  engaged  In  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  Including  traveltlme, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorteed  by 
law  (5  use.  6T08)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently 
and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem, 
when  actually  employed,  basis. 

rtTNcnoNS  or  thx  coioctssion 
Sec.  703.  The  Commlaelon  may — 
(1)   conduct    such    studies,    hearing.^,    re- 
search, or  other  activities  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary  to  enable   It  to  formulate  appropriate 
recommendations; 

(3)  examine  axid  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  any  federally  assisted  manpower  de- 
velopment programs  (including  those  as- 
sisted under  this  Act) ,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  contributions  of  such  progranis 
to  the  achievement  of  objectives  sought  by 
the  recommendations  under  clause  (1)  oic 
this  section; 

(3)  examine  and  evaluate  major  Federal 
progranis  which  are  Intended  to  (or  poten- 
tlaUy  oould  i  contribute  to  achieving  major 
objectives  of  existing  manpower  and  related 
legislation  or  those  set  forth  In  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  and  particu- 
larly the  programs  which  are  designed  (oc 
could  be  designed)    to  develop  Information 
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and  knowledge  about  manpower  problems 
through  research  and  demonstration  projects 
or  to  train  personnel  In  fields  (snch  as  occu- 
pational counseling,  guidance  and  place- 
ment) which  are  vita!  'r<  the  (niccens  of 
manpower  programs;   and 

(4)  make  such  other  evaluations.  Investi- 
gations, or  Inquiries  as  It  considers  appropri- 
ate for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  for  helping  to  make  effective  the  pro- 
grams authorteed  by  this  Act. 

COOkDINATION    STTTDT 

Ssc.  704.  The  Commission  shaU  conduct  a 
study  of  the  utUlzatlon  and  LnterreiaXlon  of 
programs  of  manpower  training  with  closely 
associated  programs  such  as  those  conducted 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  work  In- 
centives program  under  part  C  of  title  IV  ot 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  others  of  similar 
nature,  with  a  view  to  determining  how  they 
could  be  better  coordinated  and  more  effec- 
tively combined  to  sers'e  Individuals,  p>artlcu- 
larly  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  and  shall 
make  a  report  of  their  findings  aud  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31,  1975. 

lUJIjRT.S 

Sac.  70S.  The  CommisMuii  si. ail  make  at 
least  aiinvialiy  a  rr:«.ri  i(  its  nndinps  and 
reoomnienclatioi.i  ici  -.h.^  jresider.:  and  Uie 
I  •>iL(jrejii*.  aud  ihe  nrs;  s.ich  nr-port  shall  bf 
Uiiiiiiniitt«Kl  not  later  ilian  September  1. 
la74.  ITie  (_V>aiiiin>ftRiii  may  msKe  f,uch  In- 
terim rep«<ruj  or  reit  :nine:.daii<_>n£  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  to  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and  In 
such  form,  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

ENEBCT    BTODt 

Sac.  706.  The  Secretary  shall.  Immediately 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act  maXe  a  study  ol 
tije  Impact  of  energy  shortage*,  Including 
fuel  rationing,  on  nuuipower  lieeds.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  one  year  after  enactment, 
make  final  a  report  of  his  flndii.gt.  lUid  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  ShaU  make  prellnUnary  reports 
thereon  beginning  with  March  1974.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  Secretary's  report,  the  National 
Commission  for  Manpower  Policy  shall  con- 
tinue to  make  studies  of  such  matters,  and 
ShaU  Include  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto  In  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  705. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An 
Act  to  assure  opportunities  for  employment 
and  training  to  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  " 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  conrtir  In  the  House 
ampndment.':  with  a  furthfr  Hmendment. 
to  subftttute.  In  lieu  of  the  text  of  the 
House  amencJment,  the  amendment, 
which  I  am  sending  to  tlie  dei.k. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl-ICER  The  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  be  stated 

The  a.s.sLstant  legislative  tlerk  read  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Job  Training  and 
Community  Services  Act  of  1973". 
TIYLE  I— STATE  AN-D  LOCAL  SPONSOR- 
SHIP OF  PROGHAMS 

STATEMEIIT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  101  It  is  the  piirp>08e  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  Itexiblf  and  decentralized  system 
of  State  and  Irxal  projrrams  providing  job 
tralnliig  opportuniues  and  community  serv- 
ices for  ecomimicaliy  cliRadvaniaetd,  unem- 
ployed, aud  underemployed  persons  to  nvske 
funds  avaUable  to  States  and  rommvinllles 
to  meet  locally  determined  npeds  cunslstent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Art  and  to  R.tsure 
that  training  and  other  servires  lead  to  em- 
ployment and  enhanced  self -sufficiency, 
CXIX 249e— Part  80 


AtrrHORlZATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  a£  roay  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  and 
for  each  of  tlie  three  suc<:«edjng  fiscal  years 

(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  aflartlLtig  adequate 
notice  of  funding  available  under  this  Act. 
appropriations  under  this  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  Included  Lii  a;-  appropriation  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  precedlr^g  the  flsc&l  year  for 
which  they  are  available  for  obligation. 

(c)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funditig  melhcid  l  I  iin-ang  appro- 
priation action,  the  proviiloiis  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  notwlthstaiidlng  tluit  Its 
Initial  application  will  result  In  the  enact- 
ment In  the  same  j  ear  t  whether  In  the  sxinie 
approprtatlcn  Acl  or  otl.erwise)  of  two  sep- 
arate approprlaUoiia,  one  for  the  then  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year 

TKANSrrlONAL     P»O*ISI0NS 

Sir  103  (»>  To  the  extent  ne<*ssa.ry  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  transition  c'  sup- 
porting )ob  training  propram.s  and  to  pro- 
vide continued  financial  assistance  for  such 
programs,  prior  to  July  1  1974  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  provide  financia.  assistance 
In  the  same  nxanner  and  on  the  same  condi- 
th)ns  as  pre.  Ided  In  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  as  in  effect 
prior  to  June  30,  1973.  title  I  or  the  Economic 
OpportuiUty  Art  of  1964,  and  the  Emergenry 
Employment  Act  of  1971  as  Ir.  effect  prior 
to  June  30,  1673.  from  fun  is  appropriated 
pursuant  l<i  this  Act. 

(bi  The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  postpcne  or 
impede  the  prwnpt  deslsnation  of  prime 
spf  n.sors  and  the  Implementation  of  other 
provisions  cf  U.ls  Act  but  the  Secretary 
sliall  continue  to  provide  hnanclal  assistance, 
by  contract  or  otherwise  for  can-ylng  out 
national  programs  of  demonstrated  effective- 
ness through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

1974, 

PRIME      SPONSORS 

Sec   104    (ft(  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(11  any  State; 

(2>  anv  unit  of  peneral  local  government — 

(Ai  which  Is  a  city  having  a  population  of 
one  hundred   thousand  or  more  persons;   or 

(Bl  which  \e  a  county  or  comparable  unit 
of  general  local  government  having  a  popu- 
lation of  one  htmdriKl  and  fifty  thousand 
or  more  persons  (other  than  the  number  of 
persons  therein  Included  within  the  p^:>pula- 
tion  of  any  city  designa'ed  as  a  prime  Fpon- 
sor  under  claiise  lAl   of  this  subparagraph  1 ; 

(3)  any  con.sortlum  of  adjoining  units  of 
general  local  government  serving  a  labor 
marltet  area  or  Rubstmtial  portion  thereof. 
Including  at  least  one  unit  of  general  local 
government  des<'ribed  In  clause  (A)  or  (B) 
of  subparagraph  (2i  :  or 

(4)  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
or  any  con-sortlum  of  such  units,  without 
regard  ui  population  which  Is  determined 
by  the  Becretars-  of  Labor — 

(A)  (II  to  serve  a  f ubstantial  portion  of  a 
functioning  labor  market  area,  or  (II)  to  be 
a  rural  area  having  a  high  level  of  un- 
employment; and 

(B)  to  have  demonstrated  Hi  that  1:  has 
the  (Usability  for  adequately  carrying  out 
pnvraJr^fi  under  this  Act  and  i  ui  that  there 
Is  a  special  need  for  sen  ices  within  the  area 
to  be  served  and  Mill  that  It  will  carry  out 
such  proe.'-Bms  and  services  In  such  area  as 
effectively  as  the  State: 

shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  prime  ^onsor  of 
programs  under  this  Act  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  (1)  Where  the  area  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
described  In  clause  (B;  of  subparagraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  Includes  any  common  geo- 
graphical area  with  that  covered  by  a  unit 


of  general  local  government  described  In 
clause  (A)  of  subparagraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  shall  designate  tc 
serve  such  common  ares  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  which  demonstrates  the 
capability  for  more  effectively  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  resjject  to  such 
area 

(2)  Before  designating  a  tinlt  of  general 
local  government  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  s^.a::  — 

(A)  request  the  comments  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  concerning  the  manner  In  which 
the  proposed  prime  sponsorship  arrange- 
ments for  the  area  Involved  will  relate  to 
statewide  planning  arrangements; 

(B)  undertake  reasonable  steps,  where 
appropriate  and  practicable  In  order  to  carry 
out  mere  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
to  seek  an  agreement  among  the  units  of 
general  locaJ  government  involved  to  enter 
Into  consortium  arrangements  as  described 
In  subparagraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section;  and 

(C)  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  units  of 
genera]  local  government  Involved  to  sub- 
mit comments  with  reepect  to  proposed 
prime  sponsorship  arrangements  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  Any  State  or  unit  or  consortium  of 
units  of  genera]  local  government  which  Is 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  sub- 
section (a1  shall  be  so  designated  by  the 
Secretary  if  he  determines  that  a  satisfac- 
tory prime  sponsorship  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted and  that— 

(1)  the  plan  describes  the  prime  spon- 
sorship area  to  be  served  and  evidences  the 
capability  for  effectively  carrying  out  pro- 
grams tinder  this  Act  throughout  such  area; 

(2)  the  plan  provides  that  the  prime 
•sponsor  shall  be  responsible  for  submitting 
program  statements  and  for  the  planning  and 
development  of  programs  In  the  prime  spon- 
sorship area: 

(3)  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  such  date  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  In  order  to  provide 
a  reasc:nable  pericxl  of  time  for  review  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(4)  a  copy  of  such  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  comment  thereon  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  and  the  Governor  has  been 
provided  a  reasouable  period  of  time  to 
review  and  submit  comments  on  such  plan 

(5)  ui  the  case  cf  a  plaii  subn-.nted  by  a 
State,  satisfactory  arrangemenus  are  set  forln 
for  serving  ail  t;eographica]  areas  under  its 
Jurisdiction  except  for  areas  for  which  a 
local  prime  sponsor  is  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (2).  (3  I.  or  i4)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section:  aiid 

(6)  the  plan  was  made  public  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  the  Secrtlary 

(d)  A  plat,  submitted  in  accordance  with 
thib  sectioa  may  be  disappr -ved  or  a  prKir 
designation  ol  a  prime  spciisor  may  be  with- 
drawn only  if  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
has  provided — 

( 1  I  WTltten  nouce  of  Intention  to  disap- 
prove such  plan,  including  a  statement  of 
reasons  therefor; 

(2  I  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  submit 
corrective    amendments   to   such    plan;    and 

(3  I  an  opportunitv  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right 

TITLE  n— JOB   TR-UNING    FROGRA]US 
PaOGBAMS    AlTTiiOSJZED 

Sic  301  (a)  Programs  reoetvlng  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  fihan  Include  pro- 
vision of  training  opportunities  and  related 
services  needed  to  enable  economically  dis- 
advantaged unemployed,  and  underemployed 
Individuals,  and  others  in  need  of  training 
or  retraining,  to  secure  and  retain  employ- 
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ment  consistent  with  their  full  potential. 
Including — 

( 1 )  prognuna  to  acquaint  men  and  women 
with  the  availability  of  training  and  related 
services  and  to  encourage  the  full  utilization 
of  such  services, 

(2)  assessment  of  the  individual's  needs, 
potential,  and  interests,  with  referral  to  ap- 
propriate training  and  related  services; 

(3)  counseling,  education,  orientation,  and 
Institutional  and  on-the-job  training  to  pre- 
pare the  Individual  for  work  or  to  qualify 
for  more  productive  Job  opportunities; 

14)  allowances  for  training,  and  for  trans- 
portation, subsistence,  or  other  expenses  In- 
curred while  participating  in  Job  training 
programs; 

(5)  supportive  services  to  enable  individ- 
uals to  take  advantage  of  employment  and 
training  opportunities.  Including  basic  edu- 
cation, necessary  health  care  services,  child 
care,  residential  support  assistance  in  secur- 
ing bonds,  or  any  other  necessary  assistance 
Incident  to  employment,  and  any  other  serv- 
ice needed  to  participate  In  employment  and 
training  programs; 

(6)  development  of  Information  concern- 
ing the  labor  market  and  activities,  such  as 
Job  restructuring,  to  make  such  activities 
more  responsive  to  objectives  of  employment 
and  training  programs;  and 

(7)  such  other  activities  as  are  consistent 
with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  title  may 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to — 

( I )  Mainstream  programs  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  support  of  projects 
which  Involve  work  activities  directed  to  the 
needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed  and 
economically  disadvantaged  persons  who 
have  particularly  poor  employment  prospects 
and  are  unable  (because  of  age.  physical 
condition,  obsolete  or  inadequate  skills, 
declining  economic  conditions,  or  otherwise) 
to  secure  appropriate  employment  or  train- 
ing and  related  services  under  other  pro- 
grams. Such  projects,  in  addition  to  other 
services  provided,  shall  enable  such  persons 
to  participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment 
or  beautlflcatlon  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  activities  which  will  contribute 
to  the  management,  conservation,  or  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources,  recreational 
areas.  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
parks,  highways,  and  other  lands;  the  re- 
habilitation of  housing:  the  Improvement  of 
public  facilities;  and  the  Improvement  and 
expeuulon  of  health  care,  education,  child 
care,  antipoverty,  and  recreation  services. 

(3)  New  careers  programs  providing 
economically  disadvantaged  or  unemployed 
persona  with  Jobs  leading  to  career  oppor- 
tunities. Including  new  types  of  careers,  in 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  physical, 
social,  economic,  or  cultural  condition  of  the 
community  or  areas  served  in  fields  of  pub- 
lic service.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
health  care,  education,  welfare,  recreation, 
child  care,  antipoverty.  neighborhood  rede- 
velopment, and  law  enforcement,  which 
provide  maximum  prospects  for  on-the-job 
training,  promotion,  and  advancement  and 
continued  employment  without  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

(3)  Neighborhood  youth  corps  programs  to 
provide  (A)  part-time  employment,  on-the- 
job  training,  and  useful  work  experience  for 
economically  disadvantaged  students  who 
are  In  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  of 
school  (or  of  an  age  equivalent  to  that  ot 
students  In  such  grades)  and  who  are  In 
need  of  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume 
or  maintain  attendance  In  school;  (B)  use- 
ful work  and  training  (Including  sufficient 
basic  education  and  institutional  or  on-the- 
job  training)  for  unemployed,  underemploy- 
ed, or  economically  disadvantaged  persons 
(aged  sixteen  and  over)  who  are  not  In 
school   designed   to   assist   those   persons   to 


develop  their  maximum  occupational  poten- 
tial and  to  obtain  regular  employment;  and 
(C)  Job  and  related  recreation  opportunities 
for  economically  disadvantaged  persons  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

(4)  Opportunities  Industrialization  centers 
designed  to  provide  comprehensive  employ- 
ment services  and  Job  oppoitunlties  for  low- 
Income  persons  who  are  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. Such  services  shall  Include  re- 
cruitment, counseling,  remedial  education, 
vocational  training,  job  development,  job 
placement,  health  care,  child  care,  and  other 
appropriate  services  and  adequate  provisions 
to  assure  that  residents  of  the  area  to  be 
served  by  such  program  are  Involved  In  the 
planning  and  operation  of  such  center,  and 
that  business  and  labor  In  the  area  to  t>e 
served  by  such  programs  are  consulted  In 
the  development  and  operation  thereof.  Pri- 
ority shall  be  given  to  programs  serving  resi- 
dents of  Inner-clty  areas  with  substantial 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 

(5)  Jobs  for  progress  and  other  programs 
designed  to  provide  comprehensive  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  training  and  re- 
lated services  for  economically  disadvantaged 
persona  who  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed. Including  persons  of  limited  Elnglisb- 
speaklng  ability,  migrants,  and  others 
through  the  establishment  of  skill  centers. 
Such  services  shall  Include  recruitment, 
counseling,  remedial  education,  vocational 
training.  Job  development,  job  placement, 
health  care,  child  care,  and  other  appropri- 
ate services  and  adequate  provisions  to  as- 
sure that  the  residents  of  the  area  to  be 
served  by  such  programs  are  involved  in  the 
planning  and  operation  of  such  centers  and 
that  business  and  labor  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  such  programs  are  consulted  In  the 
development  and  operation  thereof. 

(8)  Job  opportunities  In  the  business  sec- 
tor and  other  programs  to  encourage  and  to 
provide  incentives  to  private  employers,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  public  employers  to 
train  or  employ  economically  disadvantaged, 
unemployed,  or  underemployed  persons,  in- 
cluding arrangements  by  direct  contract  re- 
imbursing employers  for  the  costs  of  recruit- 
ing and  training  such  employees  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  costs  exceed  those  customarily 
Incurred  by  such  employer  In  recruiting  and 
training  new  hires,  payment  for  on-the-job 
counseling  and  other  supportive  services, 
transportation,  and  payments  for  other  extra 
costs  Including  supervisory  training  required 
by  the  program. 

(7)  Skill  centers  and  other  programs  for 
the  development  of  Job  opportunities 
through  Institutional  training  programs  for 
economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed,  or 
underemployed  persons,  providing  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  remediation,  vocational 
training,  job  development.  Job  placement, 
and  other  appropriate  services. 

(8)  Special  Job  development  programs  with 
public  or  private  employers,  including  em- 
ployment centers  and  mobile  employment 
service  units  to  provide  recruitment,  coun- 
seling, and  placement  services,  conveniently 
located  in  urban  and  rural  areas  and  particu- 
larly accessible  to  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons. 

(9)  Special  manpower  training  programs 
and  related  educational  and  other  services 
for  offenders,  including  pretrial  or  other 
Intervention  programs,  programs  for  offend- 
ers under  sentence,  prerelease  Job  furloughs, 
bonding  assistance.  Job  development  pro- 
grams with  public  or  private  employers  (In- 
cluding Incentive  payments),  programs  in 
residential  and  nonresidential  centers  and 
halfway  hi  uses,  and  programs  to  train  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofesslonal  personnel  to 
serve  the  training  and  rmployment  needs  of 
offenders  and  other  activities  to  meet  such 
needs. 

(10)  Programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  Indians  for  em- 
ployment and  training  and  related  services. 


(11)  Programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  persons  In  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  families  for  em- 
ployment  and  training  and  related  services. 

(12)  Programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  for  employment  and 
training  and  related  services. 

(13)  Employment  and  training  programs, 
counseling  and  related  supportive  services 
for  middle-aged  and  older  workers,  Includ- 
ing on-the-job,  institutional,  residential,  and 
other  training  designed  to  Improve  the  skills 
and  capabilities  of  such  workers,  particularly 
in  areas  of  high  or  chronic  unemployment 
among   middle-aged    and    older    persons. 

(14)  Progi^ms  and  projects  designed  to 
offer  job  counseling,  training,  placement,  and 
other  vocational  assistance  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  engineers,  scientists, 
and  technicians. 

(15)  Public  service  emplo3rment  programs 
providing  transitional  employment  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  In 
jobs  providing  needed  public  services,  with 
training  and  related  supportive  services  de- 
signed to  lead  to  public  or  private  employ- 
ment not  supported  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Sums  made  available  for  public  service 
employment  programs  from  appropriations 
to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  only  for 
public  service  employment  programs  meeting 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  the  provisions 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
to  the  extent  that  such  requirements  are 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ALLOCATIOl*    or    ITJNDS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  title 
shall  be  allocated  In  such  a  manner  that  of 
such  amounts — 

( 1 )  not  less  than  75  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States,  distributed 
equally  according  to  the  proportions  which 
the  total  numbers  of  unemployed  persons 
and  of  adults  who  or  whose  families  have  a 
total  annual  Income  below  the  lower  living 
standard  budget  In  each  such  State  bears 
to  such  total  numbers,  respectively.  In  all 
the  States,  but  not  less  than  (1.500.000  shall 
be  apportioned  to  any  State,  except  that  not 
less  than  » 150.000  each  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title  and  title  I. 

(b)(1)  The  amount  apportioned  for  use 
within  each  State  under  clause  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  apportioned  geograph- 
ically among  areas  served  by  prime  sponsors 
and  by  program  agents  within  each  such 
State,  distributed  equally  according  to  the 
propMjrtlons  which  the  total  numbers  of  un- 
employed persons  and  of  adults  who  or 
whose  families  have  a  total  annual  Income 
below  the  lower  living  standard  budget  In 
each  such  area  bears  to  such  total  numbers, 
respectively.  In  the  State. 

(2)  In  apportioning  the  remaining  funds 
within  the  State's  prime  sponsorship  area, 
the  State  shall  make  apportionments  among 
the  remainder  of  local  planning  areas  on 
an  equitable  basis,  taking  into  account  the 
total  numbers  of  unemployed  persons  and  of 
adults  who  or  whose  families  have  a  total 
annual  Income  below  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard budget  In  each  such  area. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  yeai-s  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  to  each  State,  and  to 
each  local  area  within  each  such  State,  an 
amount  of  funds  (or  each  such  fiscal  year 
at  least  equal  to  that  which  was  made  avail- 
able for  use  within  such  area  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  In  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  parts  B  and  B 
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of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  then  the  Secretary  shall  make  neces- 
sary adjustments.  In  making  apportionments 
among  States  under  subsection  (a)(1)  and 
anrang  area*  f^rved  or  to  be  served  by  prime 
sponsors  and  by  program  agents  under  sub- 
section (b)  (1).  to  ensure  that  no  State  and 
no  local  area,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1OT4,  and  each  of  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  receives  any  smaller  proportion 
of  the  sums  appropriated  than  such  State 
and  area  received  for  such  programs  during 
such  fiscal  year  1972. 

(d)  Of  the  amounts  geographically  appor- 
tioned to  each  area  within  a  State  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)(1)  and  (c).  an  amount 
equal  to  15  per  centum  of  each  such  appor- 
tionment shall  be  available  to  the  State  to 
provide  servlcee  and  activities  to  Individuals 
of  the  area  to  which  such  funds  are  appor- 
tioned. 

(e)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  pxibllsh  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportionments  made 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  (1) ,  (b)  (1) .  and 
(c)  of  this  section.  Apportionments  under 
this  section  shall  be  based  on  the  latest  satis- 
factory data  and  estimates  available.  In  de- 
termining the  number  of  adults  who  or 
whose  families  have  annual  Incomes  below 
the  lower  living  standard  budget,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  number  of  families 
receiving  annual  lnconr»es  below  the  nearest 
Income  level  for  which  satisfactory-  census 
data  Is  available  not  less  than  the  average 
lower  living  standard  budget  for  a  family 
of  four  In  the  United  States  for  the  year 
during  which  such  census  data  was  devel- 
oped; and  in  making  such  determination  few 
any  State  with  respect  to  which  the  nearest 
such  Income  level  not  less  than  the  average 
lower  living  standard  budget  applicable  to 
that  State  is  a  different  level,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  number  of  families  below 
the  latter  level  In  such  State. 

(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  reallocations  under  this  title  as  he 
deems  appropriate  of  the  unobligated 
amount  of  any  apportionment  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)(1),  (b)(1),  and  (c)  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  It 
wUl  not  be  required  for  the  period  for  which 
such  apportionment  Is  available.  Apportioned 
amounts  may  not  be  reallocated  for  any  rea- 
son before  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  fiscal  year  f  r  which  such  fiuids  were 
appropriated  and  thereafter  may  be  reallo- 
cated only  If  the  Secretary  has  provided 
thirty  days"  advance  notice  to  the  prime 
sponsor  for  such  area  and  to  the  Governor  of 
the  S*  \te  of  the  proposed  reallocation,  during 
which  period  of  time  the  prime  sponsor  and 
the  Governor  may  submit  comments  to  the 
Secretary.  After  considering  any  comments 
submitted  during  such  period  of  time,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  Governor  and  af- 
fected prime  sponsors  of  any  decision  to 
reallocate  fvmds  and  shall  publish  any  such 
decision  In  the  Federal  Register.  Priority 
shall  be  given  in  reallocating  such  funds  to 
other  areas  within  the  same  State. 

EUFLOYUEIMT    AND    TRAINIKC    COUNCILS 

Sec.  303.  In  order  to  be  designated  as  a 
prime  sponsor  of  programs  under  this  title, 
each  eligible  prune  sponsor  under  section  104 
of  this  Act  shall  Include  in  Its  prime  sponsor- 
ship plan  adequate  provisions  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  an  employment  and 
training  council  which  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
or  officers  of  the  unit  or  units  of  govern- 
Bient  establishing  such  council  shall  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  council,  with 
equitable  representation  on  such  council  to 
be  afforded  to  each  unit  of  government 
entering  Into  a  consortium  under  subpara- 
graph (3)  or  (4)  of  section  104(a)  or,  where 
(pursuant  to  section  104(b)(1))  the  Secre- 
tary  designates  a  unit   of   govemment   de- 


scribed in  clause  (B)   of  section  104(a)(2), 
to  the  unit  not  so  designated; 

(2)  provide  that  the  council  shall  Include 
members  who  are  representative  of  com- 
munity action  spender  ether  community- 
based  organization  the  public  employment 
service;  edu'-atton  and  training  agencies  and 
community  postsecondary  educational  and 
training  institutions;  social  service  programs, 
including  child  care,  environmental  quality, 
health  care,  recreation,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  welfare  Industrial  development 
organizations;  apprenticeship  programs;  vet- 
erans organizations;  business;  and  labor;  and 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  membership  of 
such  council  shall  be  representative  of  the 
significant  segments  of  the  population  to  be 
served; 

(3)  provide  that  one  member  of  the  coun- 
cil shall  be  designated  as  chairman  who 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  council, 
appoint  a  staff  director  who  shall  supervise 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  staff 
serving  the  coxincll; 

(4)  provide  that  the  council  will  be  en- 
titled to  recommend  program  statements. 
basic  goals.  p>ollcles.  and  procedures,  and 
will  be  responsible  for  annual  and  ongoing 
evaluation  of  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams conducted  In  the  prime  sponsorship 
area,  and  for  establishing  procedures  lor  the 
certification  (by  either  panels  of  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  management  established 
for  that  purpose  or  by  the  council,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary)  that  training  and 
other  services  to  be  provided  in  such  area 
under  this  title  have  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  leading  to  appropriate  employment  op- 
portunities; 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  staff  and  other 
administrative  expenses  for  the  council 
will  not  exceed  a  reasonable  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  programs  administered  by 
each  prime  sponsor,  as  established  by  reg- 
Mlatloiw  whl<ai  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe; 

(6)  Set  forth  the  council's  responsibility 
for  conducting  on  a  continuing  basis  surveys 
and  analyses  of  needs  for  employment,  train- 
ing, and  related  services  in  the  area  served 
by  the  prime  sponsor  to  be  used  in  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  under  this  title: 

(7)  set  forth  appropriate  arrangements 
for  Involving  community  action  agencies, 
other  community -based  organization,  edu- 
cational agencies  ai.d  insiitutions  (  mcludlng 
vocational  educavion  and  community  col- 
leges), and  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies. In  the  development  of  program  state- 
ments and  in  the  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams  assisted    under   this   title;    and 

(8)  set  forth  plans  for  the  council  to 
provide  for  objective  evaluations  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  programs  for  which  financial 
assistance    Is   provided    under   this   title. 

PROGRAM    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year, 
a  prime  sponsor  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  program  statement,  which  shall 
Include — 

(1)  a  statement  of  employment  and  train- 
ing needs  and  priorities  in  the  area,  de- 
scriptions of  the  services  for  which  financial 
assistance  received  under  this  title  will  be 
used,  and  performance  goals: 

(2)  the  Identification  of  any  agencies  or 
organizations  designated  to  carry  out  such 
services  under  the  supervision  of  the  prime 
sponsor; 

(3)  any  arrangements  made  for  services 
to  be  performed,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  by  the  public  employment  service 
or  any  other  public  or  private  agency,  Insti- 
tution, or  organization; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  areas  to  be  as- 
sisted by  such  programs,  including  data  re- 
garding potential  eligible  participants; 

(5)  provisions  designed  to  assure  that 
funds  under  this  title  will  be  made  available 


so  as  to  ser-ve  on  an  equitable  basis  the  sig- 
nificant segments  of  the  population  to  be 
served  in  the  prime  sponsorship  area,  In- 
cluding— 

(A)  provisions  to  assure  that  adequate 
bilingual  and  other  programs  and  activities 
are  included  as  part  of  job  training,  employ- 
ment, and  related  services  designed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability: 

(B)  provisions  to  as.sure  that  adequate 
programs  and  activities  are  provided  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  middle-aged  and 
older  men  and  women; 

(6)  provisions  to  assure  the  utilization,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  of  those  services  and 
facilities  which  are  available,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  of  the  reasonable  cost, 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  State  em- 
ployment service.  State  vocational  education, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  area 
skills  centers,  local  educational  agencies, 
postsecondary  training  and  education  insti- 
tutions, and  community  action  agencies,  bxit 
nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  constrited 
to  limit  the  utilization  of  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organisations  (such  as  private  businesses,  la- 
bor orgELnizatlons,  private  employment  agen- 
cies, and  private  educational  and  vocational 
Institutions)  which  can.  at  comparable  cost, 
provide  substantially  equivalent  training  or 
services  or  otherwise  aid  in  reducing  more 
quickly  unemployment  or  c\u-rent  and  pro- 
spective manpower  shortages; 

(7)  provisions  to  assure  that  priority  will 
be  given  to  employment  preparation  pro- 
grams which  provide.  In  connection  with  Job 
training  opportunities  supported  with  funds 
under  this  title,  for  the  making  of  commit- 
ments by  prospective  public  and  private  em- 
ployers to  employ  persons  who  satisfactorily 
complete  their  prescribed  periods  of  training 
In  Jobs  for  which  such  persons  received  such 
training; 

(8)  assuranoes  that  training  end  related 
services  for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
this  Act  are  designed  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  consistent  with  each  individual's 
fullest  capability,  to  lead  to  employment  op- 
pcH-tunlties.  to  the  extent  available  in  the 
area  to  \x  served,  for  which  wages  will  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  higher  of  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  would  be  applicable  un- 
der the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if 
section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  such 
person  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under  sec- 
tion 13  thereof,  or  (B)  the  SUte  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  mo6t  nearly  compar- 
able covered  employment; 

(9)  such  other  information,  assurances, 
statements,  and  arrangements  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  including 
provisions  designed  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  his  special  responsibilities  un- 
der section  205. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  financial 
assistance  to  each  prime  sponsor  under  this 
title  to  carry  out  the  program  statement  sub- 
mitted by  each  such  prime  sponsor  upon  de- 
termining that — 

( 1 )  the  program  statement  is  consistent 
with  the  provlsioas  of  this  title: 

(2)  the  program  statement  was  made  pub- 
Uc  prior  to  submission  to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  the  prime  sponsor  has  demonstrated 
maximum  efforts  (A)  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions In  the  prior  year's  program  statement 
described  in  clause  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  (B)  to  ensure  that  employment 
commitments  made  pursuant  thereto  were 
fulfilled  by  prospective  employers  making 
such  commitments,  and  (C)  in  the  case  of 
the  failure  of  such  fulfillment,  to  place  the 
persons  receiving  such  training  in  compar- 
able employment  or  to  employ  such  person; 

(4)  an  opportunity  was  provided  for  each 
appropriate    area    plai^ning    council    estab- 
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llahed  In  accordjuice  with  section  206|b)  (3) 
of  tbis  Act  to  r«view  and  submit  comments 
to  the  prime  sponaor  wltb  respect  to  Its  pro- 
posed progr»m  statement  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  the  Secretary: 

(5)  an  opportunity  was  provided  to  the 
Oovemor  oT  the  State  to  submit  comments 
with  respect  to  the  program  statement  to  the 
prime  sponsor  and  to  the  Secretary; 

(S)  an  opportunity  was  provided  to  officials 
of  the  appropriate  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment In  the  area  to  be  served  to  submit 
coounents  with  respect  to  the  program  state- 
ment to  the  prime  sponsor  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary: 

(7)  an  opportunity  was  provided  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  agency  or  agencies 
having  responsibility  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the  pub- 
lic employment  service,  and  to  community 
action  agencies  and  other  community-based 
organlzallorvs  In  the  area  to  be  served,  to 
submit  comments  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram statement  to  the  prime  sponsor  and  to 
the  Secretsiry. 

SPSCIAI.  RXSPONStBIUTTSS  OF  THE  SXCIlKTAaT 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Out  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  203 
(a)i3)  for  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that 

( 1 )  not  less  than  that  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  title  as  la 
equivalent  to  that  proportion  which  the 
total  number  of  Indians  bears  to  the  total 
numt>er  of  low-income  persons  In  the  Na- 
tion shall  be  made  available  to  Indian  tribes 
on  Pederal  and  State  reservations,  and  to 
organizations  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) serving  non-reservation  Indians,  for 
programs  and  projects  under  this  title  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  Indians  for  em- 
ployment and  training  and  related  services: 

(2)  not  less  than  that  portion  of  funds 
appropriated  for  this  title  as  Is  equivalent  to 
that  proportion  which  the  total  number  of 
persons  In  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
families  bears  to  the  total  number  of  low- 
Income  persons  In  the  Nation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  programs  and  projects  under  this 
title  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
persons  In  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
families  for  employment  and  training  and 
related  services. 

(b)  Out  of  the  remaining  funds  available 
to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  203(a) 
(3)  for  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  title,  the  Secretary  Is,  without  limi- 
tation, authorized  to— 

(1)  provide  additional  financial  assistance 
to  prime  sponsors  and  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  In  order  to  continue  ongoing 
programs  and  activities  of  demonstrated 
effectlveneas: 

(3)  carry  out.  through  contract  or  other- 
wise, a  comprehensive  program  of  research 
and  experimental,  model,  demonstration,  and 
pilot  programs  to  conduct  Innovative  efforts 
and  otherwise  Improve  understanding  and 
methods  of  meeting  employment  and  train- 
ing needs: 

(3)  provide  for  an  ongoing  program  of 
technical  assistance  and  of  monitoring  and 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  title  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  title. 

(4)  develop  a  comprehensive  system  of 
labor  market  information  on  a  national. 
State,  local,  or  other  appropriate  basts,  which 
shall  be  made  publicly  available  in  a  timely 
fashion: 

(5)  establish  and  carry  out  a  nationwide 
computerized  Job  bank  and  matching  pro- 
gram ( utilizing  the  listing  of  all  suitable 
employment  openings  with  local  offices  of  the 
State  employment  service  by  Federal  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  and  providing 
for  the  special  emphasis  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 3012(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code) 
on  a  regiooal.  State,  and  local  basla,  using 


electronic  data  processing  and  telecommuni- 
cations systems  to  the  nxaxlmum  extent 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
sources  of  available  persons  and  Job  vacan- 
cies, providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  qualifications  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons  with  employer  requirements 
and  job  opportunities,  and  referring  and 
placing  such  persons  In  Jobs: 

(6)  carry  out  a  Job  Corps  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  set  forth 
In  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  to  assist  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons  under  twenty-two  years  of  age 
who  need  and  can  benefit  from  an  Intensive 
program  of  training  and  related  services,  op- 
erated in  a  group  setting,  to  become  more 
responsible,  employable,  and  productive  cit- 
izens, through  the  establishment  of  residen- 
tial and  nonresidential  centers  In  which  en- 
rollees  participate  In  intensive  programs  of 
education,  vocational  training,  work  experi- 
ence, counseling,  and  other  activities: 

(7)  provide  special  services  for  middle-aged 
and  older  men  and  women  including  recruit- 
ment, placement,  and  counseling  for  such 
persons  who  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  closing  of  a  plant  or  factory  or  a  perma- 
nent large-scale  reduction  In  the  work  force 
of  a  locality,  and  provide  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies  to 
assist  such  agencies  in  securing  part-time  or 
temporary  employment  for  middle-aged  and 
older  persons: 

(8)  provide  a  system  of  support  for  special 
programs  for  offenders  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 201(b)(9)  and  provide  supplementary 
assistance  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
special  model  programs  under  section  206 
(a)  (6):  and 

(9)  carry  out  a  special  program  to  demon- 
strate the  efficacy  of  provlalng  oertiflcates  or 
vouchers  to  economically  disadvantaged,  un- 
employed, and  underemployed  persons  en- 
titling private  employers  who  provide  em- 
ployment, training,  and  services  to  each  per- 
son volunteering  to  participate  II  such 
program  to  payment  in  amounts  equal  to  the 
face  value  of  the  certificate  for  specified 
periods  of  time  during  which  each  such  per- 
son may  not  be  fully  productive. 

(c)  In  addition  to  financial  assistance 
made  available  by  prime  sponsors  to  carry 
out  programs  pursuant  to  program  state- 
ments submitted  under  section  204,  the  Sec- 
retary In  carrying  out  his  special  responsi- 
bilities under  subsections  (a)  -nd  (b)  of 
tills  section  shall — 

<  1 1  give  lue  consk^eratlon  to  job  training 
programs  serving  Individuals  from  popula- 
tion groups  having  special  needs  (or  such 
programs,  including  programs  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  and  bilingual  pro- 
grams for  persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability,  and  special  services  for  low- 
income  individuals  who  do  not  reside  in 
low-Income  arei^: 

(2)  assure  the  continuation  of  a  system  of 
efforts  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men and  the  private  sector  generally  in  the 
provision  of  Job  opportt-nltles  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  unemployed,  and  under- 
ei  ployed  persons,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  development  of  jobs  and  training  for 
economically  disadvantaged  persons  and  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  in  the  provision  of  summer 
and  year-round  jobs  for  economically  disad- 
vantaged youth,  employment  for  ex- 
offenders,  and  employment  of  public  assist- 
ance recipients,  while  encouraging  the  use 
of  resources  available  to  the  private  sector 
for  the  training  of  such  persons. 

(3)  assure  the  continuation  of  a  system 
of  opportunities  Industrialization  centers. 
Jobs  for  progress,  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  comprehensive  employment 
services  and  job  opportunities  for  low-In- 
come persona  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 


employed, Including  those  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  assuring  that  the 
residents  of  the  areas  served  are  Involved  In 
U^e  pi  \nnlng  and  operation  of  such  centers 
and  that  business  and  labor  are  consulted  In 
their  development  and  operation: 

(4)  provide  support.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Attorney  General,  for  programs 
providing  manpower  training  and  related 
services  for  offenders,  including  research  pro- 
grams, the  dissemination  of  Information, 
bonding  assistance,  the  conduct  of  model, 
demonstration,  and  pilot  programs  and  whe''e 
necessary  the  provision  of  supplementary 
financial  assistance  ae  authorized  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section: 

(5)  utilize  resources  available  under  this 
section  to  carry  out  fully  and  effectively  his 
responsibilities  for  the  assignment  of  assist- 
ant veterans  employment  representatives 
under  section  2003  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  and  his  other  re^>onsibllitle6  under 
chapter  41  of  such  title  and  for  the  listing 
of  all  suitable  employment  openings  with 
offices  of  the  State  employment  service  by 
federal  contractors  and  subcontractors  and 
providing  for  the  special  emphasis  as  re- 
quired by  section  3012(a)   of  such  title:  and 

(6)  give  special  consideration  to  Job 
training  programs  servings  Individuals  who 
are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  a  closing  of  a 
facility  or  the  substantial  reduction  of  ac- 
tivities at  a  faculty  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  located  In  a  labor  market  area 
in  which  the  rate  of  unemployment  for  that 
labor  market  area  has  Increased  substantially 
due  to  the  unemployment  of  such  indi- 
viduals. 

COMPRXHEMSrVE    STATE    PLANNING    BOLE 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Funds  available  to  each 
State  under  303(d)(1)  shall  be  used  for — 

( 1 )  the  provision  of  services  throughout 
the  State  by  State  agencies  responsible  for 
employment  and  training  and  related  serv- 
ices; 

(2)  providing  additional  financial  assist- 
ance as  Incentives  (A)  for  the  designation 
of  prime  sponsors  Involving  consortium  ar- 
rangements among  units  of  general  local 
government,  especially  where  areawlde  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  serve  a  labor  market 
area  or  substantial  portion  thereof,  and  (B) 
for  special  programs  and  services  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  areas  outside 
major  labor  market  areas: 

(3)  developing  and  publishing  Informatics 
regarding  economic,  industrial,  and  lab<j: 
market  conditions,  including  but  not  limited 
to  Job  opportunities  and  skill  requirements, 
labor  supply  In  various  skills,  occupational 
outlook  and  employment  trends  In  various 
occupations  and  economic  and  business  de- 
velopment and  location  trends: 

(4)  providing,  without  reimbursement  and 
upon  request,  to  any  prime  sponsor  serving 
an  area  without  the  State,  such  Information 
and  technical  assistance  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  assist  any  such  prime  sponsor  In 
developing  and  Implementing  its  programs 
under  this  title:  and 

(5)  carrying  out  special  model  manpower 
training  programs  and  related  services  for 
offenders  and  providing  assistance  to  spe- 
cial programs  for  offenders  conducted  under 
section  201  (b)  (9)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  State  submitting  a  plan  for  de- 
signation as  a  prime  sponsor  of  programs 
under  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  planning  areas  which 
together  shall  cover  all  of  the  State: 

(3)  provide  that  each  planning  area  shall 
serve  a  geographical  area  covered  by  counties 
serving  a  total  population  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  thousands  persons  (other  than 
the  number  of  persons  in  such  area  Included 
within  the  population  served  by  any  local 
prime    sponsor    designated    under    subpara- 
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graph   (2),  (3),  or  (4)   of  aectton  104(a)   of 
thto  Act); 

(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  each  planning 
area,  for  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
area  planning  council  consisting  of  members 
appointed  or  reappointed  annually  composed 
of  (A)(1)  one  representative  appointed  by 
the  governing  body  of  each  county  in  the 
area,  and  one  representative  appointed  by 
the  chief  executive  of  each  city  which  has 
a  population  of  seventy-five  thousand  or 
more  persons,  and  (U)  additional  represen- 
tatives appointed  by  each  city  or  county 
having  a  population  of  seventy-five  thousand 
or  more  persons  (which  is  not  served  by  a 
local  prime  sponsor  designed  under  sub- 
paragraph (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section  104 
(a)  of  this  Act)  so  that  each  such  city  or 
county  shall  have  a  total  number  of  such 
additional  representatives  proportionate  to 
the  relative  numbers  obtained  when  the  num- 
bers of  persons  In  the  population  of  each 
such  city  or  county  is  divided  by  seventy- 
five  thousand  (excluding  from  the  popula- 
tion of  any  such  county,  for  purposes  of 
this  subclause  (11),  the  number  of  persons 
within  the  population  of  any  county  Included 
within  any  city  having  a  population  of  seven- 
ty-five thousand  or  more  persons),  and  (B) 
sxich  additional  persons  as  the  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (A)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  elect  In  order  to  assure  that 
the  membership  of  the  council  shall  Include 
persons  representing  the  general  public,  in- 
cluding community  action  agencies,  and  oth- 
er groups  representing  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged and  other  significant  segments 
of  the  population  to  be  served,  educational 
and  training  agencies  and  Institutions,  the 
public  employment  service,  social  service 
agencies,  veterans  organizations,  business, 
and  labor: 

(4)  assure  that  each  area  planning  council 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  State  those 
portions  of  the  program  statement  which 
affect  those  parts  of  the  planning  area  which 
are  not  served  by  local  prime  sponsors  de- 
signated under  subparagraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4) 
of  section  104(a)  of  this  Act,  and  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  any  revi- 
sions made  in  such  portions  of  the  program 
statement  before  the  program  statement  Is 
submitted  by  the  State  to  the  Secretary; 

(5)  provide  for  the  area  planning  council 
to  review  and  submit  comments  to  local 
prime  sponsors  within  the  area  with  respect 
to  their  proposed  program  statements: 

(6)  set  forth  arrangements  for  delegating 
to  any  unit  of  general  local  government  hav- 
ing a  population  of  seventy-five  thousand  or 
more  persons  (excluding,  In  the  case  of 
counties,  the  number  of  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  such  unit  of  general  local 
government  which  Is  a  city  having  a  popula- 
tion of  seventy-five  thousand  or  more  f)€r- 
sons)  the  functions  of  program  agent  with 
administrative  responsibilities  for  developing, 
funding,  overseeing,  and  monitoring  pro- 
grams  operated  within  the  area  of  such  Juris- 
diction, consistent  with  the  program  state- 
ment, but  the  provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
such  unit  which  does  not  desire  or  does  not 
have  the  capability  (as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe)  for  exercising  such 
responsibilities; 

(7)  provide  assurances  that  the  establish- 
ment of  planning  areas  and  the  operation  of 
planning  area  councils  will  be  coordinated, 
where  appropriate,  with  other  planning  agen- 
cies In  the  State.  Including  comprehensive 
health  planning  councils  and  economic  de- 
velopment districts;  and 

(8)  set  forth  arrangements  for  assisting 
the  Secretary  In  enforcing  the  requirement 
for  Federal  contractors  and  subcontractors 
to  list  all  suitable  employment  openings  with 
local  offices  of  the  State  employment  service 
and  provide  special  emphasis,  as  required 
In  section  2012(a)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. 


COOEDINATIOK 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary'  of  Labor  shall 
not  Issue  rules,  regulations,  standards  of 
performance,  or  guidelines  with  respect  to 
assistance  for  services  of  a  health,  education, 
or  welfare  character  under  this  title  unless 
he  shall  have  first  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Such  services  Include  but  are  not 
limited  to  basic  or  general  education:  edu- 
cational programs  conducted  In  correctional 
Institutions  or  for  ex-offenders;  Institutional 
training;  health  care,  child  care,  and  other 
supportive  seri'lces;  and  new  careers  and 
Job  restructuring  In  the  health,  education, 
and  welfare  professions. 

(b)  With  respect  to  programs  for  offenders, 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  appropriate 
agreements  with — 

( 1 )  the  Attorney  General  to  assure  the 
combining  of  resources  and  maximum  co- 
ordination and  Joint  planning  between  such 
programs  and  programs  assisted  pursuant  to 
parts  C  and  E  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1968.  as  amended, 
and  other  related  provisions  of  Federal  law; 
and 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  agency 
under  which  volunteers  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  recruited  by  the  Director  are  made 
available  as  otherwise  authorized  to  serve 
In  such  programs. 

SPECIAL    CONDmONS 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  title  unless  he  determines,  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, that — 

( 1 )  conditions  of  employment  or  training 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
participant; 

(2)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  work  and  training  on  any 
project  are  established  and  will  be  main- 
tained; 

(3)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
portectlon  will  be  provided  to  all  partici- 
pants; 

(4)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services  or  results  In 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

(6)  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing in  an  occupation  which  requires  less  than 
two  weeks  of  preemployment  training  un- 
less there  are  immediate  employment  oppor- 
tunities available  in  that  occupation; 

(6)  funds  wUl  be  used  to  supplement,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning and  administration  of  programs  within 
the  scoi>e  of  this  title  and  not  to  supplant 
such  other  funds;  and 

(7)  prime  sponsors,  program  agents,  and 
other  recipients  of  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  title  will  make  such  reports,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  ac- 
cess thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  funds  are  being  ex- 
p>ended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

ALLOWANCES  AND  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  where 
appropriate,  provide  for  the  payments  of 
weekly  allowances  to  individuals  receiving 
serv'lces  under  this  title.  Such  allowances 
shall  be  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
which,  when  adjusted  to  take  Into  account 
amounts  received  by  the  trainee  In  the  form 
of  public  assistance  or  unemployment  com- 


pensation payments,  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  for  a  workweek  of  forty 
hours  under  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  or.  If  higher,  un- 
der the  applicable  State  minimum  wage  law, 
or,  where  the  trainee  is  being  trained  for 
particular  employment,  at  a  rate  equal  to  80 
per  centum  of  the  weekly  wage  for  such  em- 
ployment, whichever  Is  greater.  In  prescribing 
allowances,  the  Secretary  may  allow  addi- 
tional sums  for  special  circumstances,  such 
as  exceptional  expenses  incurred  by  trainees, 
including  but  not  periods  during  which  they 
are  failing  to  participate  In  such  allowances 
by  an  amount  reflecting  the  fair  value  of 
meals,  lodging,  or  other  necessities  furnish- 
ed to  the  trainee.  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  such  jjersons  receive  no  allowances  with 
respect  to  periods  during  which  they  are  fall- 
ing to  participate  in  such  programs,  train- 
ing, or  Instruction  as  prescribed  herein  with- 
out good  cause.  The  Secretary  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  make  appropriate  adjustments  In 
allowances  which  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able under  this  Act,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  adjustments  which  take  into  account 
the  amount  of  time  per  week  spent  by  the 
individual  participating  in  such  programs 
and  upward  adjustments  to  reflect  the  spyeclal 
economic  circumstances  which  exist  in  the 
area  In  which  the  program  is  to  be  carried 
on.  Allowances  shall  not  be  paid  for  any 
course  of  training  having  a  duration  In  excess 
of  one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  any  per- 
son receiving  services  under  this  title  shall, 
under  such  circumstances  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  be  con- 
sidered an  employee  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee" 
as  defined  m  section  8101  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter Khali  apply,  except  that.  In  comput- 
ing compensation  benefits  for  disability  or 
death,  the  monthly  pay  of  such  a  pterson 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  his  allowance  for  a 
month.  If  he  is  receiving  one.  Regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section may  Include  but  are  not  limited  to 
adjustments  In  the  amount  of  compensation 
payable  under  this  subsection  to  take  into 
account  entitlements  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation under  other  applicable  laws  or  ar- 
rangements. 
TITLE    in— COMMUNITY    SERVICES    FOR 

THE   ECONOMICALLY   DISADVANTAGED 

FUNDS    AVAn.ABLE 

Sec.  301.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  an  amount 
equEil  to  17.5  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  to  prime 
sponsors  designated  under  section  104  of 
this  Act  for  programs  providing  financial 
assistance  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

ELIGIBLE    ACTrvrrlES 

Sec.  302.  Each  prime  sponsor  shall  use 
funds  made  available  to  it  under  this  title 
for  the  planning,  conduct,  administration, 
and  evaluation  of  community  ser^'ices  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons  to  achieve  self-sufficiency 
by  providing  financial  assistance  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  by  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, with  due  consideration  for  community 
action  agencies.  Such  programs  and  activities 
may  involve,  without  limitation,  activities 
and  services  and  supporting  facilities  de- 
signed to  assist  participants  Including  the 
elderly  poor — 

(1)  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  em- 
ployment; 

(2)  to  attain  an  adequate  education; 

(3)  to  make  better  use  of  available  Income: 

(4)  to  provide  and  maintain  adequate 
housing  and  a  suitable  living  environment; 
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(5)  to  uxulerULke  voluntary  family  pUm- 
nlDg.  conslatent  with  persoa&l  and  {amlly 
goals,  religious,  and  moral  convictions; 

(61  to  obtain  services  for  the  prevention 
of  narcotics  addiction,  alcoholism,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  and 
alcoholics; 

(7)  to  obtain  emergency  assistance, 
through  loans  or  grants,  to  meet  Immediate 
and  urgent  Individual  and  family  needs,  ln> 
eluding  the  need  for  health  care  services, 
nutritious  food.  hou:ilng.  and  employment- 
related  assistance; 

(8)  to  remove  obstacles  and  solve  personal 
and  family  probieaas  which  block  the  achieve- 
ment of  setf-e\ilHrtency; 

(0)  to  achieve  greater  parttclpatloa  In  the 
affairs  of  the  community:  and 

(10)  to  make  more  frequent  and  effective 
use  of  other  programs  related  to  the  purpooee 
of  this  Utle. 

sixocATioi*  or  rwo9 

Sxc.  303.  (a)  Of  the  sums  available  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  allot 
not  more  than  2  per  centum  among  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  The  re- 
maining sums  available  for  this  title  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States,  In  accordance 
with  the  latest  available  dala.  so  that  equal 
proportions  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
(1)  the  relative  number  of  public  assistance 
recipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all 
the  States.  (2)  the  relative  nuniber  of  un- 
employed persons  In  each  State  as  compared 
to  all  the  States,  and  (3)  the  relative  number 
of  persons  who  or  whose  families  have  a  total 
annual  Income  below  the  poverty  line  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  the  States. 
The  sum  available  to  each  State  shall  be 
allocated  among  areas  within  each  such  Stat* 
on  an  equitable  basis,  based  upon  the  factors 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  necessary  adjustments 
In  allocations  determined  In  accordance  with 
this  subsection  In  order  to  assure  that  no 
area  served  by  a  community  action  agency 
durLog  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 
shall  receive  any  lesser  anuiunt  of  funds  for 
use  within  that  area  m  any  Oacal  year  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  proportion  of 
the  sums  available  for  this  title  that  such 
area  received  during  such  fiscal  year  1872. 

(b)  Any  portion  of  at.  allotment  under 
subsection  la)  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  needed  (or  any  fiscal  year 
•hall  be  reallotted  by  the  Se<-retary  to  other 
areas  which  the  Secretary  determines  can 
effectively  use  such  funds  Such  funds  may 
be  reallotted  only  tf  the  Secretary  has  pro- 
vided thirty  days  advance  notice  to  the  prime 
sponsor  for  such  area  of  the  proposed  reallo- 
cation, during  which  period  of  time  the  prime 
sponsor  may  submit  ecwnments  to  the  Secre- 
tary. After  considering  any  comments  sub- 
mitted during  such  p>ertod  of  time,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  State  and  affected  prime 
sponsors  of  any  decision  to  reallocate  funds 
and  shall  publish  any  such  decision  in  the 
Federal  Reiglster  Priority  sliall  be  given  In 
reallocating  such  funds  to  other  areas  within 
the  same  State. 

TrrLF  rV— OENIKAL  PROVISIONS 
rsiLoaa   to   hDmanrrtm.   Acnvrrtza   ajtd   rmo- 

•KAMS  iM  socou>ai«cs  wrrH  N4noN&x.  pim- 


a»c  401  (s)  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
tenxUnaa.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  pubUe  bearing,  that  any  prime  sponsor 
designated  to  serve  under  this  Act  to — 

<li  maintaining  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
discrimination  in  violation  of  section  403(d) 
of  this  Act  or  otherwise  falling  to  serve 
equitably  the  significant  ieginents  of  eco- 
nomically dLsadvauiaged.  unemployed,  or  un- 
deremployed  persons  in   the  area   tt   serves. 

(2)  incurring  unreasonable  admlnutratlve 
costs  La  the  conduct  of  activities  and  pro- 
grams, as  determined  pursuant  to  regulation: 


(3)  faUlng  to  give  due  consideration  to 
continued  funding  of  programs  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness.  Including  those  pre- 
viously conducted  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  or  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1902,  or 
falling  to  give  special  consideration  to  the 
programs  referred  to  In  section  206(c); 

(4)  f ailing  to  assure  that  training  and 
other  services  have  a  reasonable  prospect  for 
leading  to  appropriate  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  enhancing  self-sufficiency;  or 

(5)  otherwise  materially  failing  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 
the  Secretary  shall  revoke  the  prime  spon- 
sors  designation  for  the  are*.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  and  to  the  extent  necessary  and  appro- 
priate shall  not  make  any  further  payments 
to  such  prime  sponsor  under  this  Act,  and 
he  shall  notify  such  sponsor  to  return  to 
him  all  or  part  of  the  unexpended  sums  paid 
under  this  Act  during  that  fiscal  year.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
vide for  continuing  programs  by  making  pay- 
ments directly  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations  conducting 
activities  which  be  determines  are  not  in 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
To  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  delivery 
of  services  In  the  areas  served  by  any  prime 
sponsor  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  (If  no 
other  eligible  prime  sponsor  Is  designated 
under  section  104  of  this  Act  to  serve  such 
area)  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  ertent  as  if  the  Secretary 
were  the  prime  sponsor  for  that  area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  making 
any  payments  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any 
prime  sponsor  receiving  payments  under  this 
Act  which  contains  provisions  adequate  to 
assure  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
are  carried  out  effectively. 

OKFlNmONS 

Sec.  402.  As  used  In  thU  Act.  the  term— 
(1)    "Secretary"    means    the    Secretary   of 
Labor. 

(3)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Puerto  Rico,  tbe  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands; 

(3)  "city"  means  an  Incorporated  muni- 
cipality having  general  governmental  powers; 

(4)  "county"  means  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  having  general  governmental 
powers; 

(6)  "Indian"  Includes  any  Individual  who 
(A)  Is  a  member  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  other 
organised  group  of  Indians,  Including  those 
tribes,  bands,  or  groups  terminated  since  1940 
and  those  recognized  now  or  In  the  future 
a  descendant,  in  the  first  or  second  degree, 
by  the  State  In  which  they  reside,  or  who  Is 
of  any  such  member,  or  (B)  Is  an  Eskimo  or 
Aleut  or  other  Alaska  Native; 

(6)  "lower  living  standard  budget"  means 
that  Income  level  (adjusted  for  regional  and 
metropolitan,  urban  and  rural  differences 
and  family  slae )  determined  annually  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  referred  to  by  such  Department 
as  the  "lower  living  standard  budget". 

(7)  "health  care"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  preventive  and  clinical  medical 
treatment,  voluntary  family  planning  serv- 
ices, nutrition  services,  and  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  prosthetic  services: 

(0)  "veteran"  means  a  person  defined  as 
a  "dUabled  veteran"  or  "veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam era"  In  section  3011  (1)  and  (2)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code; 

(9)  "offender"  means  any  Individual  who 
Is  charged  with  or  has  been  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense  Including  youthful  offenders 
and  Juvenile  delinquents: 

(10 1  "youthful  offender"  means  any  per- 
son who  has  not  attained  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  who  baa  violated  a  law  of  a  8Ut« 


or  an  ordinance  of  a  locality  not  punishable 
by  death  or  life  Imprisonment  and  any  person 
who  has  not  attained  twenty-five  years  of  af^e 
and  has  not  been  previously  convicted  of  a 
felony  and  who  has  violated  a  law  of  a  State 
or  an  ordinance  of  a  locality  not  punishable 
by  death  or  life  Imprisonment. 

SPECIAL    LIHrrATIONS    AND    CONDmONS 

Sec.  403  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and  other 
published  interpretations  or  orders  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  he 
deems  necessary.  Rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, and  other  published  Interpreutlons 
or  orders  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
or  any  official  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  shall  contain,  with  re- 
spect to  each  material  provision  of  such  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines.  InterpretaUons,  or 
orders,  ciutions  to  the  particular  section  or 
sections  of  statutory  law  or  other  legal 
authority  upon  which  such  provision  is 
based.  All  such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
and  other  interpretations  and  orders  under 
this  Act  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  their 
effective  date  and  copies  thereof  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  at  such  time. 

(b)  No  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrangements  for, 
or  otherwise  establish,  any  training  programs 
In  the  lower  wage  industries  In  Jobs  where 
prior  skill  or  training  Is  typically  not  a  pre- 
requisite to  hiring  and  where  labor  turn- 
over Is  high,  or  to  assist  In  relocating  esub- 
Ilshments  from  one  area  to  another.  Such 
limitation  on  relocation  shall  not  prohibit 
assistance  to  a  business  entity  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not  result  In 
an  Increase  In  unemployment  In  the  area 
of  original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  be  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
branch,  affllLate.  or  subsidiary  Is  being  estab- 
lished with  the  intention  of  closing  down 
the  operations  of  the  existing  business  entity 
In  the  area  of  Its  original  location  or  In  any 
other  area  where  It  conducts  such  operations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  ahall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  thl.s 
Act  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  that 
periodic  reporu  will  be  submitted  to  him 
containing  data  designed  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Congress  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive and,  where  programs  can  be  compared 
appropriately,  comparative  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 
Such  data  shall  Include  Information  on — 

( 1 )  enroUee  characteristics,  including  age. 
sex.  race,  health,  education  level,  and  previ- 
ous wage  and  employment  experience; 

(3)  duration  in  training  and  employment 
situations,  including  Information  on  the 
duration  of  employment  of  program  partic- 
ipants for  at  least  a  year  following  the  ter- 
mination of  participation  in  federally  assisted 
pro^'rams  and  comparable  Information  on 
other  employees  or  trainees  of  psrtlclpatlng 
employers;  and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee,  Including 
breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend,  train- 
ing and  supportive  services,  and  administra- 
tive coats. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  Informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis. 

(dl  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that 
no  person  with  responsibilities  In  the  opera- 
tion of  such  program  will  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  In  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
•ex.  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs 

(e)  The  Secretary  Bhall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program   under  this 
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Act  which  inyolves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  In  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be.  In  any  way  or 
to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  in  contravention  of  chap- 
ter  15  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
In  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship. 

(g)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  any  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair,  Including 
painting  and  decorating  of  projects,  build- 
ings, and  works  which  are  federally  assisted 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  lees  than  tboee  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 
U,8.C.  276a — 276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  stand- 
ards, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  PR.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1934.  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U£.C.  276(c) ) . 

(h)  With  respect  to  public  service  em- 
ployment programs  assisted  under  section 
201(b)  (16)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  appropriate  procedures  to  ensure 
that  all  persons  newly  employed  under  any 
such  program  from  funds  made  available 
from  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1973.  other  than 
necessary  technical,  supervisory,  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  will  be  selected  from 
among  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons who  are  from  economically  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  or  have  been  unemployed 
for  not  less  than  fifteen  weeks  Immediately 
prior  to  employment  under   such  program. 

(1)  With  respect  to  programs  for  of- 
fenders under  this  Act,  tho  Secretary  shall 
establish  appropriate  procedures  to  ensure 
that  the  following  basic  criteria  are  met — 

(1)  participants  are  provided  with  such 
manpower  training  and  related  assistance, 
and,  where  appropriate,  supportive  services 
(Including  basic  education,  drug  addiction 
or  dependency  rehabilitation,  health  care 
and  other  ser\lce8)  and  certification  of  com- 
pletion of  such  training  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  em- 
ployment; 

(2)  programs,  whenever  feasible,  provide 
for — 

(A)  participation  of  representatives  of 
Industry,  and  labor,  employment  personnel 
from  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
educational  and  vocational  educational  per- 
sonnel, and  qualified  correctional  personnel. 
In  the  development  and  conduct  of  progranis 
to  be  assisted; 

(B)  maximum  utilization  of  work  ex- 
perience, work-release,  and  cooperative  train- 
ing and  the  use  of  training  equipment  com- 
parable to  that  currently  used  In  the  job 
for  which  training  Is  furnished: 

(C)  assurances  that  prior  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  appropriate  parole, 
probationary,  or  Judicial  authority  for  re- 
lease of  participating  offenders  upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  training; 

(D)  assurances  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  or  will  be  made  with  public  or 
private  employers  for  subsequent  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  major  portion 
of  offenders  participating  In  such  program, 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  training; 

(E)  assurances  that,  where  appropriate, 
the  agency  of  or  organization  conducting 
the  program  will  provide  (Itself  or  by  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement)  for  additional 
manpower  training  and  supportive  services 
for  partlclpanta  for  a  period  of  no  less  than 


twelve  months  following  release  from  charges 
or  a  correctional  Institution  but  In  no  case 
shall  such  additional  training  exceed  twenty- 
four  months  following  such  release. 

(J)  With  respect  to  programs  for  persons 
of  limited  English -speaking  abUlty  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  appropriate 
procedures  to  ensure  that — 

( 1 )  participants  are  provided  with  such 
manpower  training  and  related  assistance 
and  supportive  services  which  will  Increase 
the  employment  and  training  opportunities 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
soiis  of  limited  English-speaking  ability; 

(2)  programs  and  activities  shall  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

(A)  planning  for  and  developing  training 
courses  to  teach  skills  and  occupations  that 
do  not  require  a  high  proficiency  In  English, 
particularly  courses  which  would  use  mate- 
rials In  languages  other  than  English; 

(B)  developing  and  Implementing  pro- 
grams designed  to  Increase  the  technical 
English  vocabulary  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  specl^c  occupations  likely  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  per- 
sons of  limited  English-speaking  ability; 

(C)  developing  programs  designed  to  In- 
crease the  number  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  bilingual  training  Instructors  and  bilin- 
gual placement  personnel; 

(D)  establishing,  maintaining,  and  operat- 
ing programs  (Including  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  teaching  materials  and  equipment) 
designed  to  Increase  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  advancement  opportunities  for  per- 
sons of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  in- 
cluding programs  which,  whenever  feasible, 
provide  lor — 

(I)  teaching  occupational  sklUs  In  the  pri- 
mary language  of  any  such  persons  for  occu- 
pations that  do  not  require  a  high  proficiency 
in  English; 

(II)  teaching  specific  technical  EUigUsh  vo- 
cabulary necessary  In  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain skills  In  occupations  which  are  In  de- 
mand and  which  such  persons  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  perform; 

(ill)  developing  programs.  In  cooperation 
with  both  existing  and  potential  employers, 
designed  to  increase  the  English-si>eaking 
ability  of  such  persons  in  order  to  enhance 
their  opportunities  for  promotion; 

(Iv)  assisting  any  such  person  to  further 
develop  and  to  capitalize  on  the  bilingual 
ability  of  such  person  for  jobs  that  require 
such  skills; 

(V)  encouraging  persons  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking abUlty  to  seek  employment,  and 
encouraging  employers  to  hire  such  persons; 

(vl)  disseminating  to  persons  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability  Information  In  their 
primary  language  regarding  the  availability 
of  Jobs,  regarding  the  availability  of  job  train- 
ing In  their  primary  language,  and  regard- 
ing the  availability  of  placement  assistance 
by  persons  capable  of  conversing  in  the  pri- 
mary language  of  such  persons;    and 

(vU)  alternative  scheduling  of  program  or 
project  activities  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  Individuals  who  might  be  unable  to 
attend  such  training  activities  either  during 
normal  working  hours  or  on  a  full-time  basis. 

NATIONAL    EMPLOTMENT    OPPORTCNITIKS 
CODNCIL 

Sec  404.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
National  Employment  Oppwrtunltles  Coun- 
cil which  shall  consist  of  at  least  thirteen 
but  not  more  than  seventeen  members  and 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  representative 
of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  public 
and  private  education,  vocational  education, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  employment  and 
training  programs,  veterans  organizations, 
women's  organizations,  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs.  Prom  the  memt>ers  ap- 
pointed to  such  Council,  the  President  sha:i 
designate  a  chairman.  Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  three  years  except  that 
( 1 )  In  the  case  of  Initial  members,  one-third 


of  the  members  shall  be  api>olnted  for  terms 
of  one  year  each  and  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years 
each,  and  (2)  appointments  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  any  term  shall  be  for  such 
portion  only.  Such  Council  shall  meet  In 
open  session  and  shall  hold  not  less  than 
two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

(b)  The  National  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Council  shall — 

(1)  Identify  the  employment  goals  and 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  assess  the  extent  to 
which  vocational  education,  institutional 
training,  vocational  rehabilitation,  employ- 
ment and  training,  economic  c^portunlty, 
and  other  programs  under  this  and  related 
Acts  represent  a  consistent.  Integrated,  and 
coordinated  approach  to  meeting  such  needs 
and  achieving  such  goals; 

(2)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause  ( 1 ) 
and  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  other  appropriate  ofiBcials  as  to  the 
carrying  out  of  their  duties  under  this  Act 
and  related  Acts; 

(3)  conduct  Independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  and  related 
Acts  and  publish  and  distribute  the  results 
thereof;  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  (Including  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  In  legislation)  for 
the  improvement  of  the  administration  and 
operation  of  such  programs  including  the 
programs  authorized  under  this  and  related 
Acts. 

(c)  The  National  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Council  shall  make  an  annual  report, 
and  such  other  reports  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate on  its  findings,  recommendations,  and 
activities  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  Is  requested  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  as  a  part  of  his  report  under 
section  405  of  this  Act  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  he  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  such  ref>orts  and  activities  of  the 
National  Employment  Opportunities  Coun- 
cil. 

(d)  The  National  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Council  may  accept  and  employ  or  dis- 
pose of  gifts  or  bequests,  either  for  carrying 
out  specific  programs  or  for  Its  general  ac- 
tivities or  for  such  responsibilities  as  it  may 
be  assigned  In  furtherance  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Employment  Opportunities  Council  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18  when 
engaged  In  the  work  of  the  National  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Council,  Including 
traveltlme.  and  shall  \x  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.SC.  6703)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently  and  receiving  compensation 
on  a  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  basis. 

(f)  The  National  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Council  Is  authorized,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  Its  ftmctlons:  to  obtain  the  services  of 
such  full-time  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  personnel  as  may  be  required  In  the 
performance  of  Its  duties,  and  to  contract  for 
such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  ol  Labor  shall 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  he  deems  appropriate  per- 
taining to  employment  and  occupational  re- 
quirements, resources,  use  and  training,  and 
his  recommendations  for  the  succeeding  flical 
year,  and  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  wUhin  sixty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  a  report 
pertaining  to  manpower  reqvurements,  re- 
sources, utilization,  and  training 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health ,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
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report  to  th«  Congr«aa  on  tb«  «xt«nt  to 
whlcb  community  ooUege*.  area  vocational 
and  technical  achooU  aiid  otber  vocational 
educational  agenclaa  and  InaUtutlona.  and 
vocational  rebabilitaUon  a^enclea  are  being 
utilised  to  carry  out  training  pro^&ma  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  in  part  {rom  provisions 
of  thu  and  related  Acts,  the  extent  to  which 
adnUnlstrattve  atepe  have  been  taken  and 
are  being  taken  to  encourage  the  u«e  of  auch 
Xacllltlee  and  Inatltutloos  and  agenclea  In 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provlalona  of  thta  Act 
and  may  further  leglalatlon  that  may  be 
required  to  assure  effective  coordination  and 
utilization  of  such  facilities  and  agenclea  to 
the  end  that  all  federally  supported  employ- 
ment and  training,  vocational  education, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  can 
more  effectively  accompllah  their  objectives 
of  providing  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities to  all  persons  needing  occupa- 
tional tnUnlng. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  at  the  earliest  appropriate  date,  but 
not  later  than  March  1.  of  each  calendar 
year  a  report  setting  forth  a  d«acrlptk>n  of 
summer  work  experience  programs  to  begin 
In  June  of  such  year.  Including  the  num- 
ber of  opportunities  In  public  and  private 
agencies  or  organizations  that  will  be  pro- 
vided to  disadvantaged  students  In  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  (and  to  youth  of 
equivalent  ages).  In  each  of  the  several 
States  and  local  areas  within  States,  and  a 
statement  as  to  the  total  number  of  such 
persons  who  would  t>e  eligible  for  such  pro- 
grams, together  with  hts  recommendations. 
If  any.  for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
such  programs 

(d)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  shall  annually  compile  and 
maintain  Information  on  the  Incidence  of 
unemployment  among  offenders  and  shall 
publish  the  results  of  tbe  Information  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  this  subsection  m  the 
report  required  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
ClvU  Service  Commission.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
on  the  extent  to  which  and  manner  in 
which  employment  opportunities  for  offend- 
ers may  be  increased  In  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, with  special  reference  to  the  criteria  used 
In  determining  the  suitability  of  offend- 
ers for  Federal  employment.  Including  such 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation 
as  they  deem  advisable. 

ADMIN israATrw  puovisions 
Sac.  409.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
grants,  contracts,  or  agreements,  establish 
such  procedures  ( subject  to  such  policies, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  In 
accordance  with  section  403  of  this  Act),  and 
make  such  payoMnts.  In  Installments  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or 
oth«rwls*  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
avallahWt  under  this  Act.  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Including  ( without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code)  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion, repairs  and  capital  Improvements,  and 
Including  necessary  adjustments  In  payments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. The  Secretary  may  also  withhold 
funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act  In 
order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  In 
the  current  or  L-nmetUatelr  prior  flscai  year 
In  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  un- 
der this  Act. 

(bi  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  exer- 
cise all  pt:iwers  neoeasary  for  tbe  Unplecnen- 
tetlon  of  thu  Act  including  the  power  (1) 
to  rent  ir  renovate  real  property  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  or  re«:ulatlon  ({ov- 
•mlng   rental    or    renovation   of   such   prop- 


erty, provided  be  first  advises  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  Admmistratkon 
ot  his  Intent  to  do  ao  and  tbe  reasons  there- 
for. (31  to  purchase  real  property  for  train- 
ing centers,  (3)  to  accept  and  use  glfu  and 
voluntary  services  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  pro- 
gram. (4)  to  enter  into  contracu  or  agree- 
ments. (5)  to  make  such  payments  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  the  Act.  and 
(8)  to  expend,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
printing  and  binding. 

COOPEKA-nOK  AMD  ACXNCIXS 

Stc.  407.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law.  to  provide  such  services  and  facilities 
as  he  may  request  for  his  assistance  In  the 
performance  of  hts  functions  under  this  Act 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act  through  the 
utilization,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  of  all 
available  resources  for  skill  development 
available  In  Industry,  labor,  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  and  training  tnstttutlons. 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  other 
State,  Federal,  and  local  agencies,  and  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  organizations 
and  facilities,  with  their  consent. 

nrrxasTATX  acmxxMXjrrs 

Ssc.  408.  In  the  event  that  compliance 
with  provisions  of  this  Act  would  be  en- 
hanced by  cooperative  agreemenu  between 
States,  the  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  such  State*  to  enter  mto  such  com- 
pacts and  agreements  to  facilitate  such  com- 
pliance, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

ULMcm.  MAtKrr  XNToatiA-noM 

Sec  409  (a)  In  addition  to  the  monthly 
national  unemployment  statistics,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  gather  by  survey  and  publish  on 
a  regular  basis  data  on  unemployment,  un- 
deremployment, and  Job  vacancies  by  States, 
labor  market  areas,  rural  areas,  cities,  and 
poverty  neighborhoods. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  under- 
employment shall  Include  persons  who  have 
part-time  work  but  desire  full-time  worlc, 
discouraged  workers  not  In  the  labor  force, 
and  persons  earning  less  than  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.  Separate  data  shall  be  col- 
lected and  compiled  showing  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  earning  wages  at  levels  lower 
than  that  sufficient  to  provide  an  annual  In- 
come at  the  level  of  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard budget,  as  determined  annually  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

(c)  Vacancy  data  shall  Include  Informa- 
tion on  ( I )  how  many  unfilled  jobs  are  avail- 
able In  the  economy,  by  Industry  and  occu- 
pation, (2)  what  are  the  capability  require- 
ments of  such  Jobs.  (3)  salaries,  wages,  and 
other  beneflu  of  such  Jobs,  (4)  where  Jobs 
are  located,  and  (5)  how  nuiny  and  what 
kind  of  Jobs  remain  unfilled  for  sixty  days 
and  for  ninety  days. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside,  out  of 
sums  available  under  section  203 (a)  (3)  of 
this  Act.  an  amount  which  he  determines  Is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
shall  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  such 
sums  are  made  available  notify  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
amotmt  so  set  aside  and  the  basis  for  his 
determination  of  need  and  approprlateiietis. 

TlTLX   V — PUBIJC   SUVICK   EMPL,0T><XNT 
BTATXMXMT    Or    mrOIMOS    AND    PtTXrOSCS 

8«c  501.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  times  of  high  unemployment  severely 
limit    the    work    opportunities    available    to 


both  men  and  women  In  the  general  popula- 
tion, especially  low-Income  persons  and  Im- 
Igrants.  persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability,  and  others  from  socloecononHc 
backgrounds  generally  associated  with  sub- 
stantial unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment; 

(3)  expanded  work  opportunities  fall.  In 
times  of  high  unemployment,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Increased  number  of  persons  in  the 
labor  force.  Including  the  many  women  who 
are  entering  or  reentering  the  labor  force, 
the  many  young  persons  who  are  entering  the 
labor  force,  persons  who  have  recently  been 
separated  from  military  service,  and  older 
persons  who  desire  to  remain  In,  enter,  or 
reenter  the   labor  force: 

(3)  In  times  of  high  unemployment,  many 
low-mcome  persons  are  unable  to  secure  or 
retain  employment,  making  It  especially 
dUBcult  to  become  self-supporting  and  thus 
Increasing  the  number  of  welfare  recipients; 

(4)  many  of  the  persons  who  have  become 
unemployed  or  under -employed  as  a  result 
of  technological  changes  or  as  a  result  of 
shifts  In  the  pattern  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures, as  In  the  defense  aero«?pace,  and  con- 
struction industries,  could  usefully  be  em- 
ployed In  providing  needed  public  services; 

(6)  It  is  appropriate  during  times  of  high 
unemployment  to  fill  unmet  needs  for  public 
services  In  such  fields  as  environmental  qual- 
ity, health  care,  housing  and  neighborhood 
improvements,  recreation,  education,  public 
safety,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks,  and 
other  public  facilities,  rural  development, 
transportation,  beautlflcatlon,  conservation, 
crime  prevention  and  control,  prison  reha- 
buitatlon,  and  other  fields  of  human  better- 
ment and  public  improvement; 

(6)  programs  providing  transitional  em- 
ployment In  jobs  providing  needed  public 
services  and  related  training  and  manpower 
services  can  be  a  useful  component  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  policies  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  high  unemployment  and  depend- 
ency upon  welfare  assistance,  and  providing 
affected  Individuals  with  opportunities  to 
develop  skills  and  abilities  to  enable  them 
to  move  Into  other  public  or  private  employ- 
ment and  other  opportunities:  and 

(7)  providing  resources  for  transitional 
public  service  employment  and  related  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  during  an  eco- 
nomic slowdown  can  help  as  an  economic 
stabilizer  both  to  ease  the  Impact  of  unem- 
ployment for  the  affected  individuals  and  to 
reduce  the  pressures  which  tend  to  generate 
further  unemployment  Including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  special  methods  to  be  used  to 
acquaint  persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  with  the  avaUablUty  of  public 
service  Jobs  funded  under  this  Act. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  with  transitional  employment  In 
Jobs  providing  needed  public  services  dur- 
ing times  of  high  unemployment  and. 
wherever  feasible,  related  training  and  man- 
power services  to  enable  such  persons  to  move 
into  employment  or  training  not  supported 
under  this  Act. 

riNANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

8«c.  S02,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
enter  into  arrangements  with  eligible  ap- 
plicants m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  In  order  to  make  flnanrial  assistance 
available  during  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  providing  tran.sl- 
tlonal  employment  for  unemployed  and  un- 
deremploved  persons  In  jota  providing 
needed  public  services,  and  training  and 
manoower  service"!  related  to  s\ich  employ- 
ment which  are  otherwise  unavailable,  and 
enabling  such  persons  to  nM>ve  Into  employ- 
ment or  training  not  supported  under  this 
Act. 

<b)  Not  less  than  83  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall   be  expended   only   for  wages  and  em- 
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ployment   benefits   to   persons   employed    In 
ptttoltc  seivlte   Jobs  pursviant  to  this  Act. 

EUCIBLX    APPLICANTS 

See.  603.  Fmanclal  assistance  under  this 
Act  n»ay  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  applications  submitted  by 
(.Lglblc  applicaiiu  which  shall  be — 

il)  unit»  ol  Pederal,  Btatc,  and  general 
lc>cal  govcrnoienl,  or 

(2)  public  agencies  and  Institutions  which 
ere  sub^vtalons  of  State  or  general  local 
goverBaaent,  and  institutions  of  the  Federal 
Oo«erxuB«ni,   or 

(3)  Indian  tribal  organizations. 

SPBCIAL   DUPl-OTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sxc  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 
agreements  with  eligible  applicants  meeting 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  In 
order  to  make  financial  assistance  available. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment, 
for  tineraployed  and  underemployed  persons 
residing  in  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. In  Jobs  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices. 

(b)   For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  "areas  of  stibstantlal  unemployment" 
means  any  area  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to 
sustain  a  public  service  employment  program 
and  which  has  a  rate  of  unemployment  equal 
to  or  In  excess  of  6  per  centum  for  three 
consecutive  months  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

(2)  "eligible  applicant"  means  any  unit  or 
combination  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment or  any  public  agency  or  Institution 
which  Is  a  subdivision  of  any  such  xinlt,  or 
an  Indian  tribe  on  a  Federal  or  State  reser- 
vation, which  Is  or  has  within  It  an  area  of 
substantial  unemployment. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any 
determination  required  by  this  section,  he 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  and  shall 
publish  such  determination  In  the  Feckral 
Register. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sac.  605.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  for 
any  flacal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  applica- 
tion which  is  submitted  by  aii  eligible  applJ- 
cajit  and  whicb  ie.  approved  by  tlie  Secretary 
In  accordance  wlih  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Any  such  applicauou  shall  set  fortli  a 
public  service  employment  program  desigiwd. 
In  times  of  high  unempioymeat.  Uj  provide 
transitional  employment  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persona  In  J<jbs  provldiiag 
needed  public  services  and,  wliere  appropri- 
ate, training  and  manpower  services  related 
to  sifch  employment  which  are  otherwise  un- 
available, and  to  enable  such  persons  to  move 
Into  employment  or  training  not  supported 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Progi^ms  tifislsted  under  this  Act  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  with  a  view 
toward — 

( 1 )  developtng  new  careers,  or 

(2)  providing  opportuntttcs  for  career  att- 
vancement,  or 

(3)  providing  opportunities  for  continued 
training,    tacludtng   on-the-job   trtdnlng.   or 

(4)  providing  transitional  public  service 
employment  which  win  enable  the  Individuals 
so  employed  to  more  Into  puWlc  or  private 
employment  or  training  not  supported  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  emplorment  pro^rvun 
under  this  Act  shall  include  prt  »iau>as  set- 
ting forth — 

(1)  assorances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assLstance  Is  sought  under  this 
Aet  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  applicant,  identifying  any 
Dgency  or  Institutions  designated  to  carry 
out  such  activities  or  services  under  such 
supervision; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 


segments  of  the  population  to  be  served,  ta- 
chidlng  data  Indicating  the  ntunber  of  pw- 
tentlal  eligible  participants  and  their  income 
and  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  fining  of  Jobs  which  pro- 
vltle  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (A)  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  participants  to  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  suitable  to  the  Individuals 
involved  whether  In  the  public  or  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide  partici- 
pants with  skills  for  which  tliere  Is  an  antici- 
pated high  demand,  or  (C)  provide  partici- 
pants with  self-development  skills,  but 
nothing  contained  m  this  paragraph  shall  be 
constrtied  to  preclude  persons  or  programs 
for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are  not  feacible 
or  appropriate; 

(4)  plans  for  providing  public  service  jobs 
supported  under  this  Act  to  disabled  veter- 
ans or  vetcran.H  of  the  Vietnam  era  residing 
In  the  area  served,  tncludliig  (A)  the  com- 
mitment that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  not  lees  than  6U  per 
centum  of  all  public  service  jobs  supp<-.ried 
under  this  Act  wiil  be  filled  by  such  veterans 
and  the  specific  steps  to  be  undertaken  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  for  profreseing  toward 
ttue  achievement  of  such  commitment,  and 
tlM  commitment  to  maintain  not  less  than 
such  per  centum  during  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  except  that  the  requirements  set  fonh 
In  this  clause  may  be  modified  (in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  which  the  Secreuary 
shall  prescribe)  to  the  extent  appropriate 
wbere  there  are  not  a  sofBclent  number  of 
job  oper:nes  in  the  program  or  the  popula- 
tion of  .such  are*  does  not  include  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  veterans  who  sre  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed.  (Bi  descriptions 
of  the  types  of  jobs  to  be  made  avaiiable  to 
such  veterans  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
ilevelopment  of  jobs  whieh  will  utilize.  ;o 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  skills 
which  Buch  veterans  acquired  In  cor.nection 
with  their  military  trainii^^  and  service  (CI 
the  special  efforts  to  be  made  bv  the  appli- 
cant to  arq^ialnt  sivh  veterans  with  the  pro- 
frram  aitd  the  public  cervice  jobs  available 
to  veterars  under  th»  Act,  and  fD)  the 
jnethod  the  applicant  proposes  to  utilize  to 
coordinate  efforts  in  behalf  of  such  veterans 
with  those  activities  authorized  by  chapter 
41  of  title  3S.  United  States  Code  frelatlng 
to  Job  Counseling  and  ErapJeyment  Services 
for  Veterans),  or  carried  out  by  other  public 
or  private  organizations  or  a^rencles; 

(.5)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible. 
public  service  jobs  shall  be  provided  in  occu- 
pational fields  which  are  most  likely  to  ex- 
pand within  the  public  or  private  sector  as 
the  unemploymerit  rat*  recedes; 

(6)  assurances  that  doe  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  ?iave  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise Immediately  available; 

(7 )  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be  used 
to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  participants. 
Including  specific  eligibility  criteria,  and  pro- 
grams to  prepare  the  participants  for  their 
Job  responsibilities; 

(9)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
stich  needs; 

(9)  a  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  sknts  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  which  participants 
woi  !d  ix  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

<10)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
sons employed  in  public  service  jobs  under 
this  Act  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  for  similar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer; 

(11)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (Including 
coun.sellng  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 


(12)  the  planning  for  and  training  of 
supervisory  personnel  in  working  with  par- 
ticipants; 

(13)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(14)  assurances  that  procedures  estab- 
lished ptiTstiant  to  section  607(a)  will  be 
complied    vrtth; 

(15)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Instl- 
ttrtions  to  whom  financial  assistance  Is  made 
available  under  this  Act  have  undertaken, 
or  will  undertake  analyses  of  job  de^crip- 
tions  and  rermluatlons  and.  where  shown 
neeeeearv  revisions  of  qualification  require- 
ments at  ail  levrts  of  employment.  Including 
eivll  service  requirements  and  practices  re- 
lating tberet.o.  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescrit)ed  by  the  Secretary,  with  a 
view  toward  reniovme  artificial  barriers  to 
public  employment  of  those  whom  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act   to  assist: 

1 16 1  a.'suraiices  that  the  applicant  win. 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  tbe  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  persons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  who  want  to  pursue 
work  with  the  employer.  In  the  same  or  simi- 
lar work,  with  oijportunltles  to  do  so  and  to 
find  permanent,  upwardly  mobile  careers 
In  that  field  and  (B)  providing  those  per- 
sons so  employed  who  do  not  wish  to  pin-- 
sue  permanent  careers  In  sracb  field,  with 
opportunities  to  seek,  prepare  for,  and  ob- 
tain wt  rk  in  other  fie!d:=: 

(IV)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
unde.'  any  siich  program  other  than  neces- 
sary tecl:nical  superrisory.  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  seiected  from  among 
unemployed  ard  underemployed  [peTsons] 
persons  who  are  from  economically  dlisad- 
vantaged  background.^  or  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  not  less  than  fifteen  weeks  Im- 
mediately prior  to  emp'.oyment  under  such 
proftram.  except  that  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  this  paragraph  (a  are  authorized  to 
be  modified  (In  accordance  wlU;  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescr.tje  to  the 
extent  appropriate  to  provide  public  service 
jobs  for  persons  unemployed  as  'he  result  of 
the  closing  of  a  Defense  Departmer.t  facility 
or  reduction  m  activities  at  a  Delen.se  De- 
partment facility  SQflicient  to  cause  a  sub- 
stantial   increase    in    unemplo^incnt: 

(18 1  a.ssura;.ce8  that  the  propram  will,  to 
vhe  majiimum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  cilmmatlon  of  artificial  b.-irriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement,  In- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; 

( ly  )  assurances  that  due  consideration  will 
be  given  to  employing  welfare  redpirnts  who 
want  and  are  available  for  work  and  that 
appropriate  linkages  will  be  established  and 
maintained  with  welfare  spencies  and  with 
ottoer  programs  making  special  efforts  to  as- 
sist welfare  recipients  t<3  become  self-suffi- 
cient; 

(20)  assurances  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  participants  in  the  program  will 
be  employed  lu  a  bona  fide  proles&ional  ca- 
pacity (as  such  term  ib  I'.sed  Iti  section  13 
(a)(l^  of  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1038)  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  tbe  case  of  p«rticlpants  em- 
ployed as  claasrooin  teachers,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive  this  limitation  in  excep- 
tional circumetances;  and 

(21  »  f  tich  otber  assurances,  arranpements, 
and  conditiona,  consEteut  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  m  accordanoe  wltli  iuch  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe. 

ArPBOV.VL    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  506.  An  application,  or  modifioatioa  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  approved  only  if  the 
Secretary  detennlnes  that — 

(I)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  Act; 
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(2)  tbe  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  00  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  program  proposed  In  such 
application,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provlt 
slons  of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  re- 
quirement. 

( 3 )  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

i4i  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  CJovernor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary,  and 

(S)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
labor  organizations  representing  employees 
who  are  engaged  In  similar  work  In  the  same 
area  to  that  propoeed  to  be  performed  under 
the  application  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  applications  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary. 

Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  In  cash  or 
In  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

SPXCTAL     KeSI>ONSIBILrTTES     OF     THE     SECBBTnaT 

8k:.  507.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllah 
procedures  for  periodic  reviews  by  an  appro- 
priate agency  of  the  status  of  each  person 
employed  Ln  a  public  service  Job  under  this 
Act  to  assure  that  In  the  event  that  any 
person  employed  In  a  public  service  Job  un- 
der this  Act  and  the  reviewing  agency  finds 
that  such  Job  will  not  provide  sufficient 
prospects  for  advancement  or  suitable  con- 
cinued  employnaent.  maximum  efforts  shall 
be  made  to  locate  employment  or  training 
opportunities  providing  such  prospects,  and 
such  person  shall  be  offered  appropriate  as- 
sistance in  securing  placement  in  the  op- 
portunity which  he  chooses  after  appro- 
priate counseling 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  tiie  procedures  established  un- 
der subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  six  months 
after  funds  are  first  obligated  under  this 
Act  and  at  six-month  intervals  thereafter. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  for 
each  fiscal  year,  out  of  sums  available 
to  carry  out  this  title,  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum,  which  be  determines 
U  necessary  and  appropriate  to  enable  him 
to  provide  for  technical  assistance  to  eligible 
appllcanu  seeking  to  comply  with  the  re- 
qulremenu  of  this  Act  (Including  such  as- 
sistance as  Is  necessary  to  assist  such  ap- 
plicants to  comply  with  assurances  made 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (15i  of  section 
505IC)  of  this  Act)  and  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
and  their  impact  on  related  programs,  and 
shall  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  such 
sums  are  made  available  notify  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
amount  so  set  aside  and  the  basis  for  his  de- 
termination  of   need   and    appropriateness." 

BPactAi.  paovisioNS 

Sec  12  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity under  this  Act  unless  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  that —  , 

(II  the  program  <A)  wUl  result  In  an 'in- 
crease In  empioyment  opportunities  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available. 
<Bi  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  ( including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  In  the 
hours  at  nooorertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits),  iC)  will  not  impair  ex- 
isting contracts  foe  aemces  or  result  In  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  will  not  substitute 
public  service  Jobs  for  existing  federally  as- 
sisted Jobs: 

(2)  persons  employed  In  public  servic* 
Jobs  under  thu  Act  abaU  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  whtcherer  U  the  high- 


est of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  employee  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  If  section  6 (a) 
(1 )  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  participant 
and  If  be  were  not  exempt  under  section  13 
thereof.  (B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage 
for  the  most  nearly  comparable  covered  em- 
ployment, or  (C)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay 
for  persons  employed  In  similar  public  oc- 
cupations by  the  same  employer; 

(3)  funds  under  this  Act  will  not  be  used 
to  pay  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
$12,000  per  year; 

(4)  all  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance,  un- 
employment Insurance,  and  other  benefits  at 
the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to  work- 
ing conditions  and  promotional  opportunities 
neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than  such 
other  en\pIoyees  enjoy: 

(5)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 

(6)  the  program  wUI,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  Indi- 
vidual participants; 

( 7 )  no  funds  under  this  Act  wUl  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  or  for  the  rental  or  leasing 
of  supplies,  equipment,  materials,  or  real 
property; 

(8)  every  participant  shall  be  advised,  prior 
to  entering  upon  emplojrment,  of  bis  rights 
and  benefits  In  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment; 

(9)  no  funds  under  this  Act  will  be  used 
to  hire  any  person  to  fill  a  Job  opening 
created  by  the  action  of  an  employer  in  lay- 
ing off  or  terminating  the  employment  (ex- 
cept for  cause  pursuant  to  applicable  per- 
sonnel procedures)  of  any  regular  employee 
not  supF>orted  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  available  In  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities  will  be 
available  on  an  equitable  basis  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  among  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  population  of  unem- 
ployed persons,  giving  consideration  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  unemployed  persons  In 
each  such  segment. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
In  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to  be  per- 
formed under  any  program  for  which  an 
application  Is  being  developed  for  submission 
under  this  Act,  such  organization  shall  be 
notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  In  which  to  make  comments  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this  Act 
have  adequate  Internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, policies,  rules,  and  regulations,  and 
make  such  payments.  In  installations  and  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  niade 
available  under  this  Act.  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Including  necessary  adjustments  In  pay- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments. The  Secretary  may  also  with- 
hold funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act 
In  order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  In 
the  current  or  Immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  under 
thU  Act 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  thU 


Act  unles  he  determines.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  that 
periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to  him 
containing  data  designed  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Congress  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive and,  where  programs  can  be  compared 
appropriately,  comparative  eflecllveness  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  Act  and 
other  federally  supported  manpower  pro- 
grams. Such  data  shall  include  Information 
on — 

(1)  characteristics  of  participants  includ- 
ing age.  sex,  race,  health,  education  level,  and 
previous  wage  and  unemployment  experi- 
ence; 

(2)  duration  In  employment  situations. 
Including  information  on  the  duration  of 
employment  of  program  participants  for  at 
least  a  year  following  the  termination  of 
participation  In  federally  assisted  programs 
and  comparable  Information  on  other  em- 
ployees or  trainees  of  participating  employ- 
ers; and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  participant.  In- 
cluding breakdown  between  wages,  training, 
and  supportive  services,  all  fringe  benefits, 
and  administrative  costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  Informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis, 
and  shall  Include  such  Information  in  the  re- 
port required  by  section  13  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides 
that  no  person  with  responsibilities  in  the 
operation  of  such  program  will  discriminate 
with  respect  to  any  program  participant  or 
any  applicant  for  participation  in  such  pro- 
gram because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  sex.  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  Involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  In  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be,  in  any  way  or 
to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  in  contravention  of  chap- 
ter 15  of  title  6.  United  States  Code 

(I)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants  in 
the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 

SPECIAL    «EPO«T 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  at  least  annually  a  detailed  re- 
port setting  forth  the  activities  conducted 
under  this  Act,  including  Information  de- 
rived from  evaluations  required  by  sections 
507(c)  and  608(f)  of  this  Act  and  Information 
on  the  extent  to  which  (1)  participants  In 
such  activities  subsequently  secure  and  retain 
public  or  private  employment  or  participate 
In  training  or  employabUlty  development 
programs,  (2)  segments  of  the  population 
of  unemployed  persons  are  provided  public 
service  opportunities  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

OCriNITIONB 

SBC  610.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the 
term — 

(1)  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(2)  ■State"  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(3)  "public  service"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  work  In  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  education,  pub- 
lic safety,  crime  prevention  and  control,  pris- 
on rehabilitation,  transportation,  recreation, 
malnunance  of  parks,  streets,  and  other 
public  facilities,  solid  waste  removal,  poUu- 
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tton  control,  housing  and  neighborhood  Im- 
provements, rural  development,  conserva- 
tion, beauttflcatlon.  veterans  outreach,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  cooa- 
muBity  Improvement 

(4)  "health  care"  includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  preventive  and  clinical  medical 
treatment,  volimtary  famUy  planning  serv- 
ices, nxrtTitlon  serrfces,  and  appropriate  psy- 
chiatric, psychological,  and  prosthetic  serv- 
ices. 

(6)   •■unemployed  persons"  means — 

I  A)  persons  who  are  without  Jobs  and  w1k> 
want  and  are  available  for  work;  and 

{B)  adults  wiK>  or  whO£e  families  receive 
money  payments  pursuant  to  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I,  IV.  X.  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (1)  who  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  consultation 
with  tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  be  available  for  work,  and  (2) 
who  are  either  (i)  persons  without  Jobs,  or 
(ii)  persons  working  in  Jobs  providing  In- 
sufficient Income  to  enable  such  persons  and 
their  families  to  be  self-supporting  without 
welfare  asslstanee; 

and  the  determination  of  whether  persons 
are  wlthotit  Jobs  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  de- 
fining persons  as  unemployed; 

(6)  "underemployed  persons"  means — 

(A)  persons  who  are  working  part-time 
but  seeking  full-time  work; 

(B)  persons  who  are  worlclng  full-time  but 
receiving  wages  below  the  poverty  level  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  criteria  as  es- 
tablished by  ttie  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget; 

(7)  "disabled  veteran"  means  a  person  de- 
fined as  a  "disabled  vetertin"  in  section 
2011(1)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  and 
"veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  '  means  a  per- 
son defined  as  a  "veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era"  In  section  2011  (2)  (A)   of  such  title; 

(8)  "veterans  outreach"  means  the  vet- 
erans outreach  services  program  carried 
out  under  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  full  util- 
ization of  veterans  receiving  educational 
assistance  or  vocational  rehabilitation  under 
cbaf>ter  31  or  34  of  such  title  38. 

(b)  As  used  In  section  608 (c)  of  this  Act. 
the  term  "area"  means — 

(1)  where  the  applicant  \?.  an  eligible  unit 
of  government  or  an  ludlau  tribe,  that 
geographical  area  over  which  the  applicant 
exercises  general   political   Jurisdiction,  or 

(2)  where  the  applicant  Is  a  public  agency 
or  Institution  which  Is  a  subdivision  of  an 
eligible  unit  of  government,  that  geographi- 
cal area  over  which  such  unit  of  govern- 
ment exercises  general  political  Jurisdiction. 

Brrscrrvx  datc 
BBC.   511.   The  determination    to   be   made 
under  section  5(t>i    shall  take  mto  account 
the  rate  of   unemployment   for  a  period   of 
three   consecutive  montiis   even   though   all 
or  part  of  such   period   may   liave  occurred 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
To  provide  financial   assistance  to  enable 
State  and  local  governments  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities   for    Job     training    and    com- 
munity asrvlres,   and   lor  other  purposes. 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  in  July  of 
this  year,  the  Senate  passed  two  separate 
bills  In  the  manpower  field:  S.  1559,  the 
Job  Training  and  Conamunlty  Services 
Act  of  1973,  and  S.  1560.  the  Emergency 
Employment  Amendments  of  1973. 

Tlie  House  of  Representatives  has  now 
passed  a  comprehensive  manpower  bill. 
The  bill  the  House  passed  includes  both 
manpower  provisions  and  a  public  serv- 
ice employment  title.  The  Senate  had. 
as  I  have  just  pointed  out.  passed  sep- 
arate bnis — one  for  manpower  and  the 


other  for  public  service  employment.  The 
purpose  of  the  pending  motion  is  to  get 
the  comparable  provlnons  of  the  separ- 
ately passed  Senate  legLslalion  on  pub- 
lic service  employment  into  conference 
along  with  the  manpower  legislation.  The 
House,  after  pas.^ing  their  comprehensive 
manpower  bill,  proceeded  in  the  usual 
manner  to  take  the  pre\nously  passed 
Senate  manpower  bill  'S.  1559>  off  the 
Speaker's  desk,  and  struck  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  in.serted  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  the  Hou.se-passed  bill. 
The  House  then  adopted  a  motion  to  in- 
sist upon  their  amendments  and  asked 
for  a  conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

Those  action.s  by  the  House  are  set 
forth  in  the  message  from  the  House 
which  I  have  ju.st  asked  the  chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate. 

The  pending  motion  I  have  offered  sim- 
ply substitutes  in  lieu  of  the  House 
amendments  the  text  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  on  manpower  (S.  1559)  and 
the  pubMc  service  employment  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  <S.  1560)  — 
with  this  exception:  The  authorization 
for  the  nationwide  public  service  em- 
ployment program — for  which  the  Sen- 
ate-pa.<^sed  bill  had  continued  the  fiscal 
year  1973  authorization  of  $1  billion— is 
dropped  from  the  language  we  propose 
sending  to  conference. 

The  House  did  not  include  the  nation- 
wide program  in  their  bill.  In  other 
words,  the  House  bill  only  extends  the 
program  for  areas  of  substantial  un- 
emplos^ment.  The  House  does  make  a  sig- 
nificant change,  however.  The  House- 
passed  bill  changes  the  definition  of 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  to 
include  only  local  areas  in  excess  of  7- 
percent  unemployment.  The  Senate- 
pa-ssed  bill  extended  the  current  law's 
definition  of  such  areas  as  those  having 
in  excess  of  6-percent  unemployment. 
The  pending  motion  would  a-s-^ure  that 
there  would  be  no  doubt  that  the  Senate- 
passed  definition  of  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  would  be  an  issue  in  con- 
ference. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  motion  I  am 
offering  would  not  put  in  conference 
the  issue  of  the  $1  billion  nationwide 
program.  That  is  dropped  from  tlie  bill 
at  tliis  time,  because  the  House  would  not 
go  along  with  it  in  reachmg  a  conipro- 
mise  with  the  administration  to  avoid 
a  veto. 

In  accordance  with  our  agreement 
with  the  administration,  all  dollar  au- 
thorizations are  deleted  and  the  Senate 
provisions  going  into  conference  would 
simply  authorize  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministration representative,  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  confirm. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
cedure is  satisfactoi-y  to  me.  Senator 
Taft  Joined  us  in  a  meeting  yesterday, 
and  It  is  satisfactory  to  him.  He  is  the 
minority  Senator  who  is  very  much  in- 
terested. 

It  is  simplj;  a  technique  by  wtucii  we 
con  take  two  Senate  bills  and  bring  Uiem 
to  conference  with  the  House,  in  order 
to  meet  the  respective  issues  of  both  the 
positions  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate. 


We  have  also  consulted  administrative 
representatives  on  this  score,  and  they 
see  no  objection  to  endeavoring  to  bring 
the  matter  to  issue  in  the  House-Senate 
conference  in  thi5  way 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson)  to  concur  in 
the  House  aHi«idment  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  motion  wns  agreed  to. 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  I  move 
tliat  the  Senate  ;!^^^'^t  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  S  1559  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OlBcer  (Mr.  Ndnn>  appointed 
Mr  NEL.SON.  Mr  Randolph.  Mr.  Ken- 
NErY.  Mr  MoNDALr.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
HtTGKES  Mr  H.ATHAWAY.  Mr  Javtts.  Mr 
DoMiNirK  Mr  ScHMKiKCT..  Mr  Taft.  and 
Mr.  Be.^ll  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
To  provide  financial  assistance  to  enable 
State  and  local  governments  to  assume 
responsibilities  for  job  training  and  com- 
munity services,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRAVEL  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1747. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Nr?™  I  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
menis  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Uie  bill  iS.  1747'  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to 
authorizations  of  appropriations,  which 
were  to  strike  out  all  af'er  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert.; 

That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  section  6  of 
the  Internatlonai  Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U-S.C. 
21 2C)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated an  aggregate  amount  not  in  excess  of 
(1)  »15,000  000  for  the  fiscaJ  year  ending 
June  30.  1074;  (2)  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
yenr  ending  June  30,  1975:  and  (3)   $25,000- 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30    1976.". 
(b)  In  determining  whether  appropriations 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  for 
carrying    out    the    luternatlonal    Travel    Act 

01  1961  exceed  $15,000,000  in  the  aggregate, 
any  appropriation  nukde  to  carry  out  such 
Act  for  such  fiscal  year  before  the  date  or 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  mcli^deu 

Skc.  3(a)  There  are  hereby  transfe.-red  u 
and  vested  lu  the  SecreUry  ol  Comsoerce  ail 
functions.  f>owers.  arwl  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  other  offices  and  officers 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the 
Act  of  July  19  :940  i>»  5;at  773;  IC  U.S.C. 
18-18dl. 

(b)  The  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  vrcp- 
erty.  records,  authorlzatlcns  and  allocations, 
employed,  held,  used,  rising  from,  available 
or  to  be  made  available  in  connection  with 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  traJijJerred 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  aecuoti  arv  licreby 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read 

An  Act  to  amerxi  the  Intematk^ral  IVavei 
Act  ot  1961  to  Buthori.^c  apr -tioristioBS  for 
fiscal  years  1974,  ;973.  uixl  .9Tt  axtd  for 
ulhe-  purposes. 
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Mr  M.VNSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  tbe  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ENROLLED    Bill--    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretray  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  December  5.  1973,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution : 

S.  1618  An  act  to  nAm«  the  boulqu&rtars 
building  in  the  O«ologlcal  Survey  Nation*] 
Center  under  construction  in  Reston.  Va..  as 
the  "John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building"; 

S.  3503.  An  act  to  name  a  Pederal  ofllce 
building  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  the  "Barl  CabeU 
Pederal  Building": 

S.  3641.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  court  of  the  United  States  of  certain 
civu  actions  brought  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Re«  155.  A  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  securing  of  storage  space  for  the  U-S. 
Senate,  the  US  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Ofllce  of  the  .Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Heiting.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    Mii.c.>.AGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  » Mr.  Nunn  >  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomin- 
ations which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

I  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. I 

NATIONAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  .\ND 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICY  ACT  OP 
1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
NuNN'.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  1283, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1383)  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram for  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration In  fuels  and  energy  and  for  the  co- 
ordination and  flnanclal  supplementation  of 
Pederal  energy  research  and  development,  to 
establish  development  corporations  to  dem- 
onstrate technologies  for  shale  otl  develop- 
ment, coal  gasification  development,  ad- 
vanced power  cycle  development,  geothermal 
steam  development,  and  coal  liquefaction 
development;  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  maXe  mineral 
resources  of  the  public  lands  avaUable  for 
said  development  corporations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  In 
relation  to  the  pending  business,  and  on 
the  authority  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr  Jackson).  I  am  em- 
powered at  this  time,  with  the  concur- 


rence of  the  Republican  leadership,  to 
ask  that  on  the  motion  to  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  PxRCY  1 ,  to  refer  the  pending  bill  to 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
for  further  study  and,  I  think,  report 
back  w^lthln  60  days,  there  be  a  one-hour 
time  Ilmltatlcoi,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  who  will  be  the  sponsor  of  the 
motion  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  <Mr. 
Helms*  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OF^^CER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  would  suggest  that 
the  proposal  be  made  now  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  DJinois  and  start  the  debate. 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor 1  minute  from  the  time  on  the  bill 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  a  question.  I  have  not  been 
on  the  floor  all  of  the  time  this  morning, 
but  I  wonder  whether  he  would  give  us 
any  indication  about  what  It  looks  like 
for  the  weekend,  and  whether  he  thinks 
that  there  will  be  a  Sunday  session  or 
not?  ( Laughter.  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  get  the  last 
part  of  the  question. 

Mr  CHILES  I  wonder  whether  we 
would  have  a  Sunday  session  this  Sun- 
day 

Mr  MANSFIELD  There  wUl  be  no 
Sunday  sessions  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  but  the  notice  which  was  sent  out 
to  all  Senators  indicates  that  we  may 
spend  a  couple  of  days  on  the  energy 
R.  k  D.  bill  We  hope  that  the  HEW  con- 
ference report  will  be  available  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day.  There  will  also  be  a 
conference  report  on  military  construc- 
tion. There  will  be  other  measures,  per- 
haps one  having  to  do  with  legal  services 
for  the  OEO  Then,  next  week,  we  will 
have  the  two  Special  Prosecutor  bills. 
We  will  have  the  railroad  bill  So.  we  can 
expect  a  pretty  heavy  schedule.  But,  to 
emphasize  the  point,  there  will  be  no 
more  Sunday  meetings 

Mr.  CHILES  May  I  go  back  to  Satur- 
days, to  determine  whether  we  will  have 
Saturday  sessions? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  cannot  say  at  this 
time,  but  we  should  know  for  sure  by  to- 
morrow If  there  Is  .something  we  can 
accomplish  constructively,  we  will  be  In 
on  Saturday,  but  not  just  to  be  in  on  a 
Saturday 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President.  Is 
the  distlngui^ed  majority  leader  pre- 
pared to  make  any  comment  on  the  stat- 
us of  the  emoluments  bill  at  this  time, 
or  is  that  pending  some  discussion? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  No:  that  Is  being 
held  at  the  desk  because  of  an  amend- 
ment which  the  House  added  to  it.  We 
will  have  to  await  the  return  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  iMr  McOet)  who, 
I  understand,  is  detained  on  oCBclal  busi- 
ness and  should  be  In  shortly :  then,  when 
he  returns,  we  will  be  able  to  find  out 
what  can  be  worked  out 

I  would  like  to  see  the  emoluments 


bill  brought  up  and  passed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  that  the  way  can  be  paved 
for  the  President  to  send  down  the  nomi- 
nation of  Senator  Saxbe. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  That  was  the  pur- 
pose of  my  question 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  be 
made  by  the  Senator  from  niiiiOls  (Mr. 
Percy  >  to  refer  the  pending  bill  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee.  I 
ask  that  it  be  In  order  at  this  time,  even 
though  the  motion  has  not  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Helms  >.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  motion  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Mr.  PmcT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  8. 
1283.  the  National  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Policy  Act  of  1973,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  a  period  not  to  exceded  60  days. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  as  stated 
by  the  President  in  his  energy  statement 
of  June  29,  the  administration  has 
pressed  for  an  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration — ERDA — as 
the  best  organizational  approach  to  the 
management  of  Federal  energy  research 
and  development  responsibilities.  Legis- 
lation calling  for  the  creation  of  ERDA. 
the  related  Nuclear  Energy  Commis- 
sion— NEC — and  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources — DENR — 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  at  that 
time.  Hearings  were  held  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committees  in  early  August  at 
which  Mr.  Ash,  Governor  Love.  AEC 
Chairman  Ray.  and  others  stated  the  ad- 
ministration position 

On  November  7,  President  Nixon 
again  addressed  the  Nation  on  the  energy 
shortage.  In  that  statement,  he  asked  for 
prompt  congressional  consideration  of 
ERDA  and  NEC  separate  from  the 
DENR  proposal  This  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  separate  introduction  of 
H  R.  11510  and  8.  2744,  which  propose 
the  creation  of  ERDA  and  NEC.  Hear- 
ings have  just  been  completed  in  the 
House  in  which  administration  witnesses 
have  explained  this  organization  pro- 
posal in  depth,  and  outside  witnesses 
have  also  presented  their  views.  Senate 
hearings  are  being  conducted  this  week. 

Throughout  this  entire  period  of  time, 
various  Executive  Office  people  have 
backed  up  these  public  statements  with 
extensive  and  continuous  contacts  and 
discussions  with  the  principals  and  staffs 
of  both  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees, the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  with  the  Interior  Committee, 
and  with  others  who  had  appropriate 
Interests  and  concerns.  To  date  there  has 
been  a  gratifying  spirit  of  cooperatlve- 
ness  on  the  part  of  both  the  majority 
and  minority. 

I  think  it  has  been  clearly  understood 
that  the  administration  strongly  prefers 
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the  ERDA/NEC  organization  concept  to 
the  several  organizational  approaches 
which  have  been  included  in  successive 
drafts  of  S.  1283. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Jackson 
has,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  discussed 
the  ERDA  legislation  <both  S.  2744  and 
S.  1283)  with  Senator  Ribicoff  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Exec- 
utive Reorganization  and  Government 
Research  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  S.  2744. 
The  administration  has  discussed  with 
Senator  Ribicoff  its  position  on  S.  2744 
and  its  relationship  with  S.  1283. 

I  summarize  these  various  Presiden- 
tial statements,  public  hearings,  and 
staff  contacts  t>ecause  I  believe  they 
demonstrate  a  serious  attempt  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  work  with  the  Congress 
in  the  development  and  enactment  of 
what  we  firmly  believe  to  be  a  realistic 
and  carefully  conceived  new  organiza- 
tion which  will  be  capable  of  a  rapid 
buildup  and  effective  management  of  a 
balanced  program  of  energy  research 
and  development. 

If,  unfortunately,  this  has  meant  a 
conflict  of  views  with  respect  to  S.  1283, 
they  have  at  least  openly  worked  for 
what  they  thought  was  the  best  solution. 
I  am  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
ERDA  NEC  legislation,  and  feel  we 
should  continue  to  press  for  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be 
taken  out  of  both  sides  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  minority  staff  and 
my  staff  be  given  floor  privileges  during 
the  debate  and  vote  on  S.  1283:  Harri- 
son Loesch.  Fred  Craft,  David  Stang, 
Roma  Skeen,  Jean  Schiffman,  and  Mau- 
reen Finerty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  referral  of  this  bill  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Many 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee  have 
been  working  on  this  legislation  for  the 
past  several  months,  trying  to  get  some- 
thing through  that  will  be  operational. 
We  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  this  bill.  It  would  be  regret- 
table for  it  to  be  delayed  at  all. 

The  problems  now  facing  this  Nation 
are  critical.  Consequently,  it  does  not 
seem  practical  to  delay  this  matter  fur- 
ther. It  Is  the  hope  of  the  committee 
members,   both   the  minority   and   the 


majority,  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  the 
bill  passed  and  over  to  the  House  and 
approved  before  the  adjournment.  It  is 
essential  that  we  do  so  if  we  are  going 
to  meet  our  obligations  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  We  cannot  just  sit  idly  by 
and  not  take  the  actions  that  can  be 
taken,  which  are  essential  to  supplying 
energy  for  the  people  and  for  the  indus- 
tries which  supply  jobs  for  people  and 
the  critical  needs  we  have  throughout 
the  country  that  are  now  being  threat- 
ened. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  go 
forward  with  this  legislation.  We  have 
been  working  diligently  this  year  in  com- 
mittee conducting  emergency  meetings, 
conducting  extensive  hearings,  and  con- 
ducting many  executive  sessions.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  essential  that  we  go  for- 
ward at  this  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  in  connection 
with  the  measure  now  before  the  Senate : 
William  J.  Van  Ness,  I>aniel  Dreyfus. 
Grenville  Garside,  Lucille  Langlois, 
Richard  Gnmdy,  F.  J.  Barnes,  Gerry 
Kline,  Brent  Kunz,  Nolan  McKean,  Ron 
Prank,  and  David  Russell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

I  am  amazed  by  this  motion.  I  have 
heard  these  rumors.  The  Director  of 
OMB  once  again  is  on  the  scene.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  had 
Indicated,  first,  that  Senator  Ervin  was 
going  to  make  this  motion.  I  talked  to 
Senator  Ervin,  and  he  said  he  never 
heard  of  it.  Then  they  said  that  Senator 
Ribicoff  was  going  to  make  the  motion, 
and  he  had  not  heard  of  it. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  Is  saying 
that  we  have  not  been  moving  in  the 
Congress  on  some  of  these  bills,  it  so  hap- 
pens that  this  bill  was  introduced  in 
March  \9  of  this  year.  We  have  held 
extensive  hearings.  We  commissioned  a 
study  which  cost  $11,000,  an  outstanding 
one — made  by  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture— which  is  tied  to  this  effort.  We 
have  held  extensive  hearings.  No  one 
from  any  committee  has  raised  a  ques- 
tion about  this  bill  so  far  as  the  organiza- 
tion Is  concerned. 

The  original  organizatior  structure  is 
basically  what  it  was  when  it  was  in- 
troduced on  March  19 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  Senators  are  in- 
terested in  delaying  a  massive  $20  billion 
R.  &  D.  effort  to  make  this  Nation  self- 
sufficient,  they  ought  to  vote  for  this 
motion. 

Let  us  not  try  to  kid  anybody.  We 
are  getting  near  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion, and  a  motion  to  re-refer  this  bill  is 
a  motion  jo  delay  it 

I  am  proud  of  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Ari70na,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  who  is  opposing  the  mo- 
tion. I  am  proud  that  we  have  proceeded 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Every  member  ol 


the  Interior  Committee  is  cosponsoring 
this  biU.  If  that  is  not  enough,  50  Sen- 
ators are  cosponsoring  the  bill. 

Where  have  these  people  been  since 
March?  Why  did  they  not  speak  out 
about  the  energy  problem?  The  language 
regarding  the  organization  is  almost  ex- 
actly the  way  it  was  in  March.  I  do  not 
mind  a  little  nonsense,  but  this  is  one  of 
the  biggest  forms  of  nonsense. 

We  have  had  ample  time  to  hear  from 
other  committees.  We  have  worked 
closely  with  the  administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  order  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  is 
entitled  to  be  heard.  Senators  will  take 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  until  we  have  order 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  OMB 
has,  of  course,  opposed  the  bill.  The  ad- 
ministration opposed  the  bUl  until  July, 
when  they  announced  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram, which  was  outlined  just  the  day 
before  yesterday,  by  the  way.  in  specific 
form  I  do  not  know  why  the  OMB  comes 
around  at  the  last  minute.  They  favored 
a  veto  of  the  .\la,skan  pipeline  bill  and  I 
am  appreciative  of  the  fact  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  follow  that  bad  advice. 

I  hope  my  Republican  friends  will  not 
follow  bad  advice  by  voting  to  rerefer  this 
bill.  They  could  have  come  to  the  In- 
terior Committee:  they  could  have  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  committee  stating 
their  concern :  they  could  have  asked  to 
be  heard,  but  they  did  not. 

Mr  President,  my  position  here  is  sup- 
ported by  a  solid,  bipartisan,  unanimous 
group  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  that  are  acting  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure. 

Finally,  is  this  the  time  to  dawdle  and 
refer  this  bill  back  when  we  are  told,  and 
it  is  obviously  so.  that  we  are  in  a  serious 
energy  crisis;  when  we  have  been  work- 
ing diligently  on  it  since  last  March? 

We  provide  here  for  an  interim  organ- 
ization to  administer  this  program:  and 
when  the  permanent  organization  is 
worked  out.  then  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assign  this  program  to  that  per- 
manent organization. 

The  organization  started  out  the  first 
of  the  year  and  I  introduced  the  bill 
called  DENR.  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  I  introduced  the 
bill  and  it  had  a  provision  on  energy 
administration.  But  since  then  an  ERDA 
program  has  been  proposed  that  is  very 
confu.sed  and  needs  a  lot  of  study.  If  we 
were  to  wait  until  they  iron  out  all  the 
wrinkles  in  energy  adm^inistration,  we 
would  endanger,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Nation  from  a  military  and  a  national 
security  point  of  view.  In  addition,  we 
would  be  endangering  the  health  of  our 
economy. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  what  is 
geing  on  in  the  stock  market  these  days, 
with  the  fear  that  we  are  gettmg  into  a 
recession,  and  I  cannot  think  of  any 
worse  news  to  send  to  the  economic  com- 
munity than  that  we  have  re-referred 
the  bill,  the  thing  everyone  is  working 
toward. 
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Mr.  President.  I  conclude  simply  by 
saying  I  am  proud  of  the  support  of  the 
rauiklng  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  have  supported  the  measure. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

ITie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Vlrgima  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANEXDLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  from  Washington  iMr. 
Jackson  '  who  Is  chairmaji  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  under - 
girding   his   comments  about   the   more 


been  under  active  consideration  In  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Pranidy.  the  provisions  In  this 
measure  sUso  have  been  under  active 
consideration  by  the  ad  hoc  fuels  and 
energy  policy  study  group  which.  In  ef- 
fect, is  the  Interior  Committee,  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

That  group  was  commissioned  by  the 
Senate  to  study  our  fuel  and  energj-  prob- 
lems, and.  hopefully,  to  recommend  na- 
tional long-term  fuels  and  energy 
policy — not  just  the  short-range  pallia- 
tive for  this  present  need  to  conserve 
fuels  and  energy.  The  long-term  look  la 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  hope  my  colleague  from  Illinois  will 
not  feel  that  what  I  am  now  saying  is  not 
appropriate.  But  earlier  today  he  re- 
ferred to  the  "energy  fad."  This  Is  not  a 
"fad."  There  Is,  Mr.  President,  an  energy 
crisis  which  deepens  by  the  hour — per- 
haps even  by  the  minute.  I  think  that 
most  Members  of  this  body  realize  that 
we  have  a  crisis  condition  that  could 
grow,  perhaps,  into  a  chaotic  condition 
which  could  stretch  across  the  whole 
spectrum  of  the  American  society.  The 
economy  of  our  country,  the  gainful  em- 
ployment of  our  people,  and  certainly  the 
need  to  become  seU- sufficient  in  energy 
supplies  are  at  stake.  The  central  premise 
of  the  legislation  now  pending  before  us 
is  to  build  for  the  future  through  more 
adequate  research  and  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  plead,  of 
course,  but  I  appeal  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  remember  what  the  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Fannin  >  have 
said — this  is  a  bipartisan  approach;  this 
Is  the  creation  of  diligent  work  at  staff 
and  senatorial  levels  on  this  bill  over  a 
period  of  T'a  months,  and  more  than  2 
yt&r%  on  the  ingredients,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, which  are  part  and  parcel  of  this 
measure. 

I  trust  that  Senators  will  have  the  op- 
portunity, hopefully  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes, to  give  the  go-ahead  for  immediate 
floor  action  so  that  debate  m&y  proceed 
on  the  measure  There  will  be  enactment, 
and.  yes.  the  signature  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  because  this  Is  a 
vitally  Important  proposition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 

committee  that  considered  this  matter 


also  Invited  on  a  regxilar  basis,  by  formal 
notice,  all  members  of  the  so-called  45 
study  group,  and  that  group  is  made  up 
of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works — I  am  a  designee  In  heu  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr.  Bakzx*  — 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Each  time  they  were  notified  and  invited 
and.  Indeed,  on  a  number  of  occasions 
they  participated  In  deliberations  regard- 
ing this  bill. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. There  has  been  no  effort  to  pre- 
clude participation  by  anyone  In  the  Sen- 
ate. In  fact,  we  have  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  mea.-;ure.  as  I  must  re- 
peat, the  broad  substance  of  tlie  bill  over 
a  period  of  more  than  2  years  and  In  the 
development  of  specific  language,  more 
than  7 '2  months. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  introduced  one 
of  the  first  bills  In  1961  In  this  area. 
Second.  I  would  point  out  that  this  Is 
not  a  reorganization  plan:  this  is  an  in- 
terim administrative  effort  here  to  deal 
with  the  prosecution  of  an  enormous 
nonnuclear  research  a.s  fast  as  possible 
until  a  permanent  program  Is  worked 
out. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  so 
right  In  saying  that  we  worked  with  other 
committees.  The  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico participated  in  the  markup.  I  have 
always  followed  that  rule.  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  partici- 
pated. I  am  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  while  It  Is 
not  directly  Involved,  they  were  invited. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  most 
helpful  in  connection  with  the  bill,  and  I 
commend  him. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding further  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  we  should 
underscore  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that 
in  this  measure  we  are  attempting  to 
bring  private  In.'.uslry,  with  its  knowl- 
edge, and  government,  with  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  people  as  a  whole,  into 
a  partnership,  a  necessary  partnership, 
if  this  job  is  to  be  done  adequately  and 
effectively. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  I  may  have  a  moment  or  two,  I  wish 
to  thank  both  Senators  for  their  com- 
ments. 

In  all  honesty  I  want  to  say  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Resolution  45 
group,  and  a,  designee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  I  was  Informed  of 
every  meeting  in  writing. 

I  attended.  I  participated,  as  if  I  were 
indeed  a  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Instilar  Affairs  Committee. 

Further,  I  want  to  say  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  I  am  frequently  asked 
why  it  takes  so  long  to  get  vital  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  Intend,  In  supporting  this 
measure  and  urging  early  action,  to  pre- 
clude anyone  from  offering  his  Ideas  or 
his  amendments.  I  do  not  say  we  should 
act  on  It  by  tomorrow,  or  Monday,  or 
Tuesday,  but  I  think  that  the  process  of 
referring  It  to  a  committee  Is  the  kind  of 
process  that  Is  of  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  particularly  when  It  concerns 
the  problem  of  energy  and  not  a  reorga- 
nization plan,  when  we  Ulk  about  that  or 


something   about   Its   being   transferred 
to  the  permanent  R.  ti  D   agency. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  having  brought  the  measure  to  the 
point  where  It  now  Is.  and  I  support  early 
dispatch  of   the   bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  Just 
this  comment.  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois,  for  whom  I  have  a  personal  af- 
fection, I  listened  carefully  to  the  view- 
point he  expressed.  I  feel  this  not  only 
would  be  a  delaying  tactic,  but  that  it 
has  Implications  for  disaster  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  application  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  vital  task  of  meeting  the 
energy  needs  of  this  country  now  and  In 
the  future.  I  t)elleve  the  American  peo- 
ple want  us  to  level  with  them.  This  Is  a 
measure  that  should  move  forward,  with 
amendments  being  offered,  of  course, 
with  careful  consideration  by  Senators. 
with  adequate  debate,  and  then,  of 
course,  we  should  go  directly  to  a  final 
decision.  I  hope  we  caii  move  speedily, 
but.  of  course,  with  due  deliberation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  on  the  floor,  and  the 
floor  manager  of  8.  1283,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  as  well  as  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia — and  I  hold  him  in  the 
highest  regard  In  this  matter — I  would 
like  to  state,  first,  that  there  Is  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  delay  unnecessarily  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  as  aware 
as  anyone  else  of  the  crisis  we  face,  and 
I  have  deplored  the  lack  of  foresight  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  work  now  with 
such  great  speed.  I  have  publicly  ex- 
pressed my  aidmiration  for  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington in  these  matters.  But  we  have  to- 
day a  proliferation  of  agencies,  an  over- 
lapping of  responsibilities,  functions,  and 
duties  that  almost  boggles  the  mind.  The 
administration  has  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility now  to  straighten  some  of 
those  out.  but  we  also  have  a  responsibil- 
ity. We  have  a  Government  Operations 
Committee  that  has  the  oversight  respon- 
sibility over  the  organization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and  we  have  had  a 
continuing  responsibility  in  that  respect 
that  we  should  not  shirk. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  Interest  and 
intention  of  the  mover  of  this  motion  Is 
only  to  see  that  we  follow  the  logical 
committee  procedure  In  the  Senate  and 
that  In  our  haste  today  we  do  not  waste 
time  by  not  taking  account  of  what  effect 
this  Is  going  to  have  organizationally, 
and  on  what  we  should  have  for  the  long 
pull  ahead,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  be  very  happy  to  modify  this  mo- 
tion to  limit  the  time  It  should  be  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  adequate,  I  would 
hope,  for  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  exercise  Its  responsibility 
with  respect  to  thl.n  major  legLslatlon.  But 
also  a  short  enough  period  of  time  so 
that  no  one  could  presume  there  Is  any 
Intention  to  delay  action  by  the  Senate 
on  this  Important  matter. 
Second.  I  would  be  happy  to  modify 
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the  motion  T  have  offered,  so  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  over- 
sight exercise  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  would  be  limited  in 
scope  to  the  organizational  provisions  of 
S.  1283.  the  National  Energy  Research 
Policy  Act.  After  all.  the  substantive 
matters  have  been  thoroughly  gone  Into 
by  other  committees.  They  are  very  im- 
portant Our  jurisdiction  In  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  is  mainly 
for  structure  and  organization,  and  the 
motion  can  be  modified  so  to  provide.  If 
it  would  make  the  floor  manager  of  8. 
1283  more  comfortable — he  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions— I  would  suggest  that  we  work  out 
a  time  limitation  that  would  be  agree- 
able, and  that  we  limit  the  scope  and  au- 
thority of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

We  have  just  reported  unanimously  a 
bill  that  we  have  been  working  on  in  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  for 
many,  many  months.  It  was  looked  upon 
as  urgent  legislation.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Ervin) 
has  labeled  it  the  most  Important  legisla- 
tion that  has  ever  been  in  Congress,  in 
his  judgment.  Yet  after  our  reporting 
of  the  bill  unanimously,  the  leadership 
indicated  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, and  that  has  been  established. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  in  this  case,  for 
this  is  a  matter  of  principle.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is 
concerned  with  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  concerned  for, 
and  want  to  defend,  the  jurisdictional 
right  of  my  own  committee,  which  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  Senate  rules. 

The  bill  does  set  up  in  an  agency,  the 
energy  research  project.  It  has  the  au- 
thority to  create  projects  as  more  or  less 
public-private  institutions.  That  is  cer- 
tainly a  potential  that  could  further 
complicate,  confuse  and  fragment  energy 
research  and  development  at  the  Federal 
level.  It  may  be  that  as  a  result  of  our 
oversight  hearings,  we  might  avoid  over- 
lapping. But  at  least  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  should  have  the 
right,  because  it  has  the  duty,  to  examine 
this  legislation.  Because  we  have  an  en- 
ergy crisis  we  should  not  run  pellmell 
ahead  without  any  regard  whatever  for 
what  this  new  organization  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  proposed  legLslatlon  has  certain 
aspects  that  may  add  to  confusion,  may 
add  to  further  fragmentation,  and  may 
add  more  complexity  to  an  already  com- 
plex situation. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  the  energy 
research  management  project  is  not  pro- 
posed as  a  management  agency.  Rather, 
the  role  Uiat  is  proposed  Is  as  a  strategy 
planner  and  fund  allocator. 

We  have  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  knows  from  his  work 
throughout  the  years  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  R.  &  D.  in  the 
AEC,  Interior,  EPA,  and  others,  frag- 
mentation will  continue.  Projects  would 
not  be  Integrated  into  a  unified  Federal 
research  and  development  effort. 


So  there  are  several  important  issues 
that  will  be  looked  at.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  organization  of  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially the  Senate,  If  we  set  an  example 
by  saying  that  we  are  not  going  to  look  at 
this  vast  new  Government  function  care- 
fully. I  think  the  committee  with  juris- 
diction should  have  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  and  an  opportunity  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  motion  that  is 
before  the  Senate  we  ask  for  60  days' 
consideration.  Obviously  we  could  not 
look  at  anything  in  less  than  1  day.  And 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
is  in  the  middle  of  an  emergency  hear- 
ing on  energy  legislation  that  has  been 
sent  up  by  the  administration,  which  is 
cosponsored  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

And  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  would  indicate  what  he 
would  consider  to  be  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  and  whether  as  a  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  he 
does  not  feel  that  the  committee  has  the 
respoiisibility  for  organizational  over- 
sight— and  there  are  organizational 
aspects  in  the  present  legislation — the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  be  happy  to 
yield,  on  the  Senator's  time,  for  his  re- 
sponse. Hopefully  an  amendment  or  mod- 
ification could  be  worked  out  that  would 
be  acceptable. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  about  1  or  2  minutes. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
reorganization  plan.  This  does  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  I  have  been 
on  that  committee  ever  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  21  years.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee. 

This  is  an  interim  management  plan. 
We  would  be  denounced  if  we  delayed 
this  bill  or  held  it  up.  I  am  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  what  the  backlog  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  hap- 
pens to  be. 

The  administration  has  an  emergency 
bill  up  here  to  direct  the  overall  energy 
effort.  Hearings  start  tomorrow.  We  will 
be  on  that  for  several  days.  And  then  we 
have  the  ERDA.  We  will  be  tied  up  in 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
xmtil  Christmas.  That  means  that  we 
could  not  get  at  it  until  January  1  or 
later. 

Does  the  Senator  want  us  to  tie  up  re- 
search and  development  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  world  is  looking  to  the  United 
States  to  see  if  we  are  serious  about  im- 
plementing a  program  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency? 

This  bill  has  been  subjected  to  ex- 
haustive hearings,  the  most  exhaustive 
hearings  in  many  years.  This  has  been  a 
master  research  effort  and  a  committing 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  coimtry  to  focus 
on  the  problem. 

The  bill  has  been  available  since 
March  18.  We  have  not  received  one 
communication  from  anyone  objecting  to 
this  particular  transitional  organization- 
al plan.  We  have  not  received  a  request 
that  it  be  reref erred. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  has  a  very 
clear-cut  decision:  Whether  or  not  we 
will  delay  the  research  and  development 


sJter  the  hearings  and  a  clear-cut  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  one  way  or  the  other.  No 
matter  how  you  look  at  this  record,  if  one 
votes  to  recommit  the  bill,  he  is  voting  to 
delay  and  postpone  a  program  that  is 
unanimously  supported  by  e\ery  member 
of  the  committee.  The  raniung  minority 
member  of  the  committee  supports  this 
bill  and  not  a  single  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  other 
than  the  Senator  from  Illinois  supports 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  might  require. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  has  made  the  statement 
that  not  a  single  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  supports 
this  motion. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Javits  ' ,  a  distin- 
guished and  long-time  member  of  our 
committee,  that  he  would  be  agreeable 
to  referring  it  for  1  week  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  Cer- 
tainly that  indicates  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  to  vote  for  and  to  expedi- 
tiously handle  this  matter. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMi.  Brock* 
would  support  the  motion. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Washington  a  cosponsor 
of  the  legislation  commonly  known  as 
ERDA,  the  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment legislation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Did  the  Senator  read  my  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  read  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  and,  in  the 
Senator's  absence — because  he  was  not 
there  at  the  time  but  merely  gave  the 
statement  and  had  to  leave  as  I  stated 
for  some  overlapping  responsibility — I 
felt  obligated  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
to  read  certain  of  the  statements  that 
the  Senator  made  in  his  opening  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Ash.  And  I  fisked  for  his 
replies  so  that  they  could  be  on  record. 

I  feel  that  when  a  Senator  becomes 
a  cosponsor  of  legislation  it  does  indi- 
cate then  some  interest  in  seeing  that 
that  legislation  is  reported  out  and 
given  consideration.  Obviously  it  is  here 
and  is  under  consideration  now. 

As  stated  by  the  President  in  his  en- 
ergy message  or  statement  of  June  29, 
the  administration  has  pressed  hard  for 
it.  The  administration  has  testified  and 
the  Pre.sident  has  stated  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  administration  it  is  the 
best  organizational  approach  to  the 
management  of  Federal  energy  research 
and  development  re.spon5ibilities. 

The  legislation  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFFi  and  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  although  in  a  sub- 
sequent statement  he  indicated  some 
reservations  about  the  legislation.  How- 
ever, he  very  fairly  indicated  that  the 
legislation  should  at  least  have  a  chance 
to  be  considered  along  with  other  legisla- 
tion. 
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Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  jield. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  could 
the  Senator  explain  why  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  la  particular,  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  send  a  letter 
specifically  objecting  to  either  this  pro- 
vision or  to  the  bill  In  Its  entirety? 

Mr   PERCY  S   1383^ 

Mr  JACKSON  The  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  I  was  not 
familiar  with  whether  the  administration 
supported  the  bill  all  along. 

Mr.  JACKSON  They  would  seem  op- 
I>osed  to  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  is  why  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  put  a  question  to  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  how  they  feel  about 
8.  1283  That  Is  the  first  time  It  was  re- 
vealed to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  had 
no  laiowledge  whatsoever  and  had  never 
dis*us.sed  It  with  Mr.  Ash.  the  Director  of 
the  OMB  This  Ls  the  first  knowledge  I 
have  had  that  the  administration  op- 
poses the  legislation. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  does  It 
not  seem  to  the  Senator  a  httle  late  for 
the  administration,  having  had  since 
March,  to  now  move  to  oppose  all  of 
8.  1283.  a  bill  which  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs? 

I  must  say  that  this  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  responsive  and  cooperative 
effort  to  do  tiie  job  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

I  do  nor  thinJt  the  views  of  OMB  are 
really  important  to  thos(  in  the  admin- 
istration who  are  truly  faniiliar  with  the 
program  and  with  the  problems  we  face. 

I  thinJc  that  a  lot  of  the  President's 
problems  in  the  field  of  energy  happen 
to  come  from  OMB  And  I  am  not  alone 
in  that  view 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  do  not 
Icnow  the  answer  to  why  the  administra- 
tion for  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge. 
te.stifled  that  it  opposed  8.  1283. 

Might  I  ask  either  one  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  at  what  point  an 
agency  was  designated  or  created  as  an 
agency  m  the  legislation,  or  has  that  al- 
ways been  so'' 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  when  It 
was  introduced  That  was  on  March  18, 
1973.  Is  not  that  long  enough? 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  lUinoLs  cannot  explain,  nor 
am  I  known  to  be  a  spokesman  for  the 
administration 

Mr  JACKSON.  That  Ls  why  I  am  con- 
fused by  the  motion. 

Mr  PERCY.  I  have  had  no  attitude 
concerning  their  views.  What  is  impor- 
tant to  me  Is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  ranlting  R<?publican 
memtier  the  Government  Operations 
Committee — which  haj>  clear  jurisdiction 
over  the  orgamzaUonai  aspects  of  this 
biU. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  does  the 
Senator  realize  why  we  have  had  sue  h  a 
fouJup  In  the  energy  situation  when  the 
adminiiitration  tias  had  from  March  18 
until  yesterday,  at  which  tane  liiey  at 
lafct  advised  us  of  their  views? 

Mr  PERCY  The  Senator  knows  that 
tiiey  were  at  the  lieann^>esterUa>y  And 


the  Senator  from  Washington  could  not 
be  present  throughout  the  hearing. 

But  as  I  said  yesterday  In  those  hear- 
ings, I  had  never  seen  such  a  prolifer- 
ation of  alphabet-soup  agencies,  such  a 
foul-up.  and  I  asked  Mr  .\sh  why  It  was 
necessary  to  have  as  many  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  Involved  in 
overlapping,  conflicting  responsibilities 
and  duties  as  we  have  In  the  energy  field. 
We  have  the  PEA.  the  FRDA.  and  DENR 
as  well  as  8.  1283  proposed.  We  have  the 
Energy  Policy  Office,  the  AEC,  the  EPA, 
the  Interior  Department,  and  Treasury. 

It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  urges  the  Senate  not 
to  rush  pell-mell  ahead,  without  seeing 
what  the  overall  organizational  frame- 
work should  be.  The  Senator  from  DU- 
nols  feels  that  there  Ls  an  absolute  right, 
a  duty  and  an  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  to  ex- 
amine what  effect  S.  1283  would  have  on 
Government  operations.  Does  it  prolifer- 
ate even  further  the  problems  we  al- 
ready have? 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  let  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  even  take  a  short 
look  at  that  one  narrow  aspect  of  the 
legislation  amazes  me.  Haste  makes 
waste  In  this  kind  of  case.  We  have  seen 
too  many  times  when  we  have  rushed 
pell-mell  ahetid  without  taking  a  good 
look. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
we  are  rushing  something  through  when 
it  has  been  pending  since  March  18?  This 
proposal  to  which  the  Senator  is  addre.««- 
Ing  himself  has  been  before  Congress 
since  March  18.  .^re  we  rushing?  Is  that 
the  Senators  position? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  say  without  any 
question  that  if  the  Senator  would  be 
unwilling  to  let  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  take,  let  us  say.  7  days 
to  look  at  this  legislation,  the  Senator 
would  be  bearing  the  full  responsibility 
for  any  complexity,  for  overlapping,  for 
duplication  and  confusion  that  would 
result  If  this  act  became  law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have 
remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  wish  to  reserve  time  to 
formally  request  modification  of  the 
amendment,  hut  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes for  the  purpose  of  advising  my  col- 
league as  to  the  intention  of  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

I  first  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  the  motion  that  Ls  pending,  so 
that  it  may  be  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  Is  limiting 
Its  Jun-sdiction  only  to  orgamzational  gs- 
pects  of  8,  1283,  and  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  would  have 
a  period  not  to  exceed  7  days. 

Mr   JACKSON    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP1CER  ObjecUon 
is  heard. 

Mr  PERCY.  But  I  will  withdraw  Uiat 
unanimous-consent  request  for  a 
moment,  to  indicate  that  if  that  request 
u  objected  to,  it  would  be  the  liitention 


of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  move  that 
the  motion  before  us  be  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  modification  I  have 
described,  and  that  the  vote  occur  on 
that  amendment  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
motion  itself. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Is  .such  a  motion  In 
order,  with  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  When 
the  time  has  expired,  the  Senator  may 
submit  an  amendment  to  his  motion, 
which  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JACKSON    I  yield  back  my  time 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  PERCY,  The  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered,  is  it  in  order  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  modify  the  pending  mo- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Ls  In 
order  to  ask  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending  mo- 
tion be  modified  as  follows:  Strike  the 
language  following  the  words  'Govern- 
ment Operations"  and  add  "for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  one  week.  Provided, 
however,  that  the  oversight  exercised  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
be  limited  to  the  orRanlzalional  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Policy." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  is  completely 
preoccupied,  as  the  Ser.ator  knows  or 
should  know,  through  the  next  7  days. 
We  have  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration bill  before  us.  and  we  cannot  do 
anything.  We  have  hearings  tomorrow 
and  Friday  The  flr.<;t  markup  occurs  on 
Wednesday,  and  that'  may  take  2  or  3 
days.  So  we  cannot  do  it  within  a  week. 
Therefore,  I  object  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request.  It  Is  not  a  reasonable 
request. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  that  state- 
ment stretches  credulity  These  hear- 
ings are  already  .scheduled,  on  this  vei-y 
Issue.  We  could  begin  Immediately,  this 
afternoon,  with  the  hearings  chaired  by 
Senator  Ribicoff,  to  take  8  1283  into 
account.  Tliere  arc  narrow  jurisdictional 
lines  here  We  are  only  looking  at  the 
organizational  structure  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  wise  to  have  all  the  witnesses 
appearing  before  us.  including,  tomor- 
row, the  administration,  be  able  to  com- 
ment on  the  organizational  effect  of 
8  1283.  before  the  Senate  ruslies  into  a 
vote  without  having  had  the  benefit  of 
the  views  and  counsel  of  the  administra- 
tion In  this  regard  I  think  tliat  would  be 
an  act  of  irresponsibility,  for  the  Senate 
not  to  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  admin- 
istration in  this  matter,  when  we  should 
be  sharing  recponhiblllty.  not  trying  to 
grab  the  credit,  take  the  Initiative,  and 
rush  ahead  with  our  bill. 
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We  have  to  remember  that  the  legis- 
lature legislates,  that  we  do  not  execute. 
we  do  not  administer.  We  cannot  force 
an  organization  down  the  executive 
branch's  tliroat  if  they  do  not  feel  it 
wise  or  welcome,  or  have  not  even  had  a 
chance  to  comment,  in  the  light  of  all 
the  experience  that  we  now  have  and 
the  new  situation  that  faces  us. 

I  cannot  understand  why  1  week  of 
careful  looking  at  the  matter  would  not 
benefit  the  Senate,  and  enable  Senators 
to  vote  with  far  better  breadth  of  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  in  this  matter  than 
just  to  rush  ahead  and  vote,  and  then 
presumably  say,  "We  have  done  some- 
thing about  the  energy  crisis."  We  know 
we  have  not.  The  House  will  not  have 
acted.  The  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  unanimously,  today, 
voted  out  the  ERDA  bill,  and  I  would 
say  we  would  be  wasting  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

I  therefore  ask  if  there  is  any  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  before 
the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
has  been  heard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered  on  the  pending  motion,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  wishes  to  move  that 
the  motion  be  modified.  Would  that  mo- 
tion be  In  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  move  that  it  be  modified.  He 
can  send  forward  an  amendment  to  his 
motion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr,  PERCY.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
amends  his  motion  by  striking  out  all  the 
language  after  the  words  "Committee  on 
Government  Operations"  and  Inserting  "for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  week.  Provided, 
however,  that  the  oversight  exercised  by  the 
Ooverument  Operations  Committee  be  lim- 
ited to  the  organizational  provisions  of  the 
National  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Policy  Act." 

Mr.  Percy's  motion,  as  sought  to  be 
amended,  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  PimcY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
S.  1283.  the  National  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Policy  Act  of  1973.  l>e  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions for  B  pertcxl  not  to  exceed  one  week. 
Prorided,  howet^r,  that  the  oversight  ex- 
ercl.sed  by  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee be  limited  to  the  organizational  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Energy  Research  and 
Development   Policy   Act. 

Mr,  JACKSON    Mr    President- 


The  PRESIDING  OI-FICER.  The  mo- 
tion Is  not  debatable 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  JACKSON  Is  this  not  a  motion 
to  perfect  the  original  amendment?  It 
is  merely  a  perfecting  of  it.  and  there- 
CXIX 24a7— Part  30 


fore  is  subject  to  the  imanimous-consent 
requirement,  the  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  same 
thing  that  the  Senator  from  DlinoLs  at- 
tempted to  do  by  unanimous  consent  in 
asking  that  his  motion  be  perfected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms*.  Tlie  Chair  would  say  that  he 
cannot  modify,  but  he  can  amend.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The"  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms'.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
mtnois  iMr.  Percy)  to  his  motion.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
FtJLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Huches>,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr 
Inouyt:>,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee',  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.>  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge» 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Temiessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water*  i::  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

Tlie    Senator    from    Nebraska     'Mr. 
Curtis  '  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  29, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

(No.  657  Leg.] 
YEAS— 29 

Domlnlclc 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Mathlas 

McClure 

Percy 

NATS— 67 

Abourezk  Fannin  Mondale 

Alien  Pong  Montoya 

Bayh  Gravel  Moas 

BcaU  Kartke  Muskie 

Bentseu  HaakeU  NelaoQ 

Bible  Hatfleld  Nuun 

Blden  Halliaway  Pastore 

Brooke  Holltnt^  Pearson 

Burdick  Huddlesinn  Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Humphrey  Randolph 

Cannon  jAckson  Hibicofl 

Caae  Juhnatou  Sparkmau 

Church  Kennedj'  Slennia 

Clark  Long  Stevens 

Cranston  Magnuson  Stevenson 

laotnenicl  Manafleld  Tunney 

Eagletou  McCleUan  Welcker 

Eastland  McGovern  WUlianis 

Krvln  Metc«ll  Young 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Chiles 

Cook 

Cotton 

Dole 


Roth 
Sax  be 
Scbwelker 
Scott,  Hugh 
Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Stafford 
Taft 

ThuTOJond 
Tower 


BaKcr  Goldwater  Mclntyre 

Byrd,  Hart  Packwood 

Harrj'  F..  Jr.  Hughes  Pell 

Curtis  Inouye  Symington 

Fulbrlght  McGee  Talmadge 

So  the  amendment  to  the  motion  was 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
pending  motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSnFLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  with.iold  that? 

Mr  DOMCCTJK.  I  will  withhold  It 
temporarily,  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordei-ed.  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

TTie  legislative   clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEIRT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr/>  .  the  Senator  from 
Arkan-sas  (Mr.  Fulbright*,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  HrcHEs'.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye*.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr  McGei'.  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE'    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoui-ice  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pell'  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  <Mr.  Symington'  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  tlie  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell>  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIK  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakes i  is 
necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr, 
GoLDW,<iTER>  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood*  1."=  ab-sent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  6. 
nays  81.  as  foUowsr 

(No.  658  Leg  1 
YEAS— 6 


Bennett 

Brock 

Cook 

Alxjurezk 

Aiken 

AUen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmou 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

BjTd.  Rot>ert  C 

Cannon 

Case 

Chile* 


Orlffln 
Percy 

NAYS— 81 

Chtircb 
Clark 

Cotton 

Cranston 

DoJe 

Domenld 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

K&stlaud 

Krvln 

Pannin 

Pong 

Gravel 

Gumey 

Hanw>n 

Hart 

Hartke 


Scott. 
WiUlamL. 


Haakell 
Bataeld 

Hatha  VST 

Helms 

Hollm^ 

Hruska 

Huddleeton 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

Jartts 

JufansUMi 

Kennedy 

Magnuaon 
Mansfletd 
Mathlas 

McCleUau 
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IfcOure 

Pe«r«on 

StennU 

McOoTem 

Pronnlr* 

Stevens 

Uetcalf 

Randolpb 

Stevenson 

Uondnle 

RlblcoS 

T»ft 

MontOTm 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Mom 

Sazbe 

Tow«r 

Muakle 

Schwelker 

Tunney 

Nelaon 

Scott.  Hugb 

Welcker 

Nnnn 

Sttarkman 

Williams 

Paator« 

Stafford 

Young 

NOT  VOTTNa- 

-13 

Baker 

Qold  water 

Packwood 

Byrd. 

Hugbea 

Pell 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.     Inouye 

Symington 

CurtU 

McO«e 

Talmadge 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

So  Mr.  Percy's  motion  to  refer  S.  1283 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
hke  to  express  appreciation  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  for  not  objecting  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  withdraw  the 
motion.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  that,  in 
the  Interest  of  expediting  the  work  of  the 
Senate,  we  should  move  ahead  and  that 
the  Senate  had  expressed  its  opinion  in 
defeating  the  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  have  voted  against 
his  own  motion,  having  heard  the  argu- 
ment and  recognizing  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  and  Sena- 
tors would  expedite  matters  so  that  it 
could  be  cleared  up  in  a  week.  I  was  sure, 
after  having  heard  that,  that  60  days  was 
too  long  a  period  of  time,  and  would 
have  voted  against  my  own  motion  ex- 
cept that  other  Senators  had  voted  for 
it  and  I  was  unable  to  advise  them  that  I 
would  have  voted  against  it.  I  think  their 
judgment  woixld  have  been  the  same. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR.  8877 •  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  tuid  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes,  that  the  House  had  re- 
ceded from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  18, 
48,  68,  75.  and  81  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein:  and  that  the  House  had 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1. 
11,  16.  32.  51,  57,  62.  and  79  and  con- 
curred therein  severally  wltn  an  amend- 
ment In  which  :t  requests  tht  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


CAMPAIGN       SPE^fDING       REFORM 
MUST  MOVE  FORWARD  SWIFTLY 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  to- 
day, entitled  "Campaign  Spending  Re- 
form Must  Move  Forward  Swiftly." 

The  editorial  gives  great  credit  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Hdgh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  his  soisltive  awareness  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  bring  about  reform  of  cam- 
paign spending  practices  and  for  his  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  legislative  solution  to 
their  national  problem. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  editors  of  the 
Inquirer  are  correct  when  they  say  that 
campaign  spending  reform  must  move 
forward  swiftly.  What  further  evidence 
do  we  need  to  get  afiarmatlve  action?  We 
have  former  cabinet  oflQcers  under  In- 
dictment. We  have  high  government  of- 
ficials pleading  guilty  to  criminal  charges. 
And  the  root  cause  of  all  this  trouble  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  system  of 
financing  campaigns. 

While  none  of  the  alternatives  to  the 
present  system  have  gained  overwhelm- 
ing approval,  I  think  we  have  to  move 
now  to  a  new  and  a  different  system  that 
removes  the  influence  of  "big  money" 
in  the  political  life  of  our  country. 

What  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania advocated  and  what  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  distmguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield i  and  what  I  have 
urged  was  a  proposal  which,  while  new 
in  practice,  was  not  a  new  or  unconsid- 
ered solution.  It  was  a  proposal  that  had 
been  advocated  by  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  since  Theodore  Roosevelt 
flrst  pressed  for  it  In  1907.  It  was  later 
urged  by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

I  believe  the  editorial  correctly  de- 
scribes the  firms  positions  taken  by  Sena- 
tors Hugh  Scott  and  Mansfikld.  and  the 
leadership  they  exercised.  I  hope  their 
efforts  win  be  brought  to  a  successful 
vote  by  the  end  of  January. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Phllftdelphla  Inquirer. 
Dec.  S,  10731 

Campaign  Spcnoimc  Rxfokm  Must  Mow 
PocwABo  SwinxT 

The  attempt  to  make  Presidential  cam- 
paign financing  a  public  matter  was  defeated 
Monday  In  the  Senat*  That  defeat  should 
surprise  no  one  Inured  to  the  natural  con- 
servatism of  elected  officials  concerning  their 
own  access  to  power. 

Revolution  Is  not  to  be  undertaken  casu- 
ally. It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  proposal 
to  finance  Presidential  campaigning  virtually 
entirely  from  tax  funds  is  Just  that:  a  radical 
change  in  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
mechanisms  of  American  politics. 

But  we  believe  It  is  a  revolution  long  over- 
due. And  we  believe  that  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  the  revolution  Is  the  most  ob- 
vious and  redundant  leaeon  of  the  scandals 
that  have  been  tearing  at  this  nation's  polit- 
ical heart  for  a  .year  and  more. 

It  was  the  need  for  money,  in  huge  quan- 
tity, that  corrupted  the  1972  electoral  proc- 
ess be3rond  the  gnnunest.  moet  cynical  limits 
of  previous  Imagination. 

Certainly,  that  dollar-lust  derived  from 
the  appetite  for  power  that  motivates  all 
political  hopefuls,  for  better  or  worse.  But 
It  was  the  process  of  raising  60  million  dol- 
lars for  the  re-election  of  Mr  Nixon  that 
accounted  for  the  most  despicable  crimes, 
and  created  the  mood  that  led  to  other  vio- 
lations of  both  law  and  conimon  decency 
that  have  driven  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  Its  present  sad  and  battered  state. 

Money  flowed  in  to  the  Committee  to  Re- 
Elect  th«  President  from  thousands  of 
sources,  much  of  It  shoddlly.  much  of  It  In 
outright  defiance  of  the  law  Many  of  the 
contributors,  practical  men  in  a  tough  world, 
rightly  or  not  oould  not  dlstlnguUh  between 
contribution  and  bribe.  As  Oeorge  Spater. 
board  chairman  of  American  Airlines  ex- 
plained bis  own  firm's  illegal  oontnbuUona, 


they  were  made  "in  fear  of  what  could  hap- 
pen If  (they)    were  not  given." 

Altogether,  an  estimated  $500  million  went 
into  p>olltical  campaigns  In  1972.  Raising  and 
spending,  and  accounting  for  the  contri- 
butions of.  money  in  those  proportions  pro- 
duces pressures  on  public  servants  that  can 
only  worsen  unless  the  public-funding  rev- 
olution Is  brought  to  pass. 

In  falling  to  cut  off  the  filibuster  Mon- 
day, the  Congressional  supporters  of  the 
flrst  vital  step  in  that  revolution  were 
thwarted,  even  though  the  practical  possi- 
bility they  were  pressing  for  would  have 
affected  only  Presidential  campaigns,  with 
Congressional  campaign  financing  still  to 
be  dealt  with. 

TTiere  is  considerable  wisdom  in  exposing 
the  Congressional  campaign  funding  ques- 
tion to  further  examination — not  because 
the  principle  Is  not  sound,  but  because  there 
are  dangers  of  very  substantial  and  unfair 
Imbalances  in  any  transitional  approach. 
High  among  these  Is  the  enormous  cam- 
paign-funding power  of  labor  unions — which 
unlike  corporations  are  now  allowed  to  sup- 
ptort  candidates   with  little  limitation. 

That  labor  money  Is  far  too  potent  e  force 
to  be  left  unregulated  and  unlimited.  The 
reform  principle  could  greatly  add  to  the 
power  it  represents,  and  thus  to  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  small  group  of  labor  leaders  with 
very  siiecific  poUtlcal    Interests. 

But  that  disbalance  can  be  overcome,  we 
are  confident,  with  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion within  the  House  and  Senate. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  de- 
serves great  credit  in  pressing  for  the  un- 
successful reform  despite  heavy  White  House 
pressure.  Working  with  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  he  gained  promise  that  a  full 
campaign-spending  reform  bill  will  be  re- 
ported out  t>y  the  Rules  Committee  within 
30  days  of  Congress's  reconvening  In  Jan- 
uary. That  promise  must  be  kept,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  fashioning  It  Into  law. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  POUCY  ACT  OF 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1283)  to  estab- 
li-sh  a  national  program  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  in  fuels 
and  energy  and  for  the  coordination 
and  financial  supplementation  of  Fed- 
eral energy  research  and  development; 
to  establish  development  corporations  to 
demonstrate  technologies  for  shale  oil 
development,  coal  gasification  develop- 
ment, advanced  power  cycle  develop- 
ment, geothermal  steam  development, 
and  coal  liquefaction  development;  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  mineral  resources  of  the 
public  lands  available  for  said  develop- 
ment corporations;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  begin  consideration  of  8. 
1283,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
EJnergy  Research  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

The  comprehensive  National  Fuels 
and  Energy  Policy  Study,  which  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  has  had  under 
way  for  a  year  and  a  half,  has  shown 
that  the  cau.ses  of  our  present  energy 
crisis  are  varied  and  complex.  Perhaps 
the  most  disheartening  aspect  of  the 
problem,  however,  is  that  the  necessary 
research  and  development  efforts  which 
could  have  provided  us  with  the  tech- 
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nologlcal  options  and  capabilities  we  now 
need  so  desperately  were  not  undertaken 
in  the  past.  Fragmented  management, 
overall  Inadequate  funding,  and  unco- 
ordinated distribution  of  the  meager 
funds  which  have  been  available  have  all 
helped  to  limit  our  energy  alternatives 
today. 

In  the  United  States  we  now  have  for 
the  first  time  very  serious  absolute  short- 
ages of  natural  gas  and  petroleum.  In  the 
months  ahead,  many  regions  of  the  Na- 
tion will  face  critical  shortages  of  heat- 
ing fuel.  gEisollne.  and  other  petroleum 
products. 

These  shortages  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  Nation's  faUure  to  anticipate  en- 
ergy problems  and  to  develop  policies  to 
deal  with  them. 

Until  recently,  neither  industry  nor 
Government  has  fully  appreciated  the 
magnitude  of  the  emerging  energy  crisis. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  the  area  of 
energy  research  and  development.  Even 
now  that  the  crisis  has  been  recognized, 
there  continues  to  l^e  a  reluctance  to 
undertake  the  aggressive  research  effort 
which  is  needed.  We  have  failed  to  move 
from  the  realm  of  theory  into  the  time 
of  commercial  demonstration. 

Today  in  the  United  States  there  are 
adequate  domestic  supplies  of  energy  to 
meet  all  of  our  requirements  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  We  have  huge  coal  re- 
serves in  Appalachia  and  In  the  West. 
The  oil  shale  deposits  in  the  western 
United  States  are  an  imtapped  energy 
resource  of  great  potential.  Geothermal 
power — the  heat  contained  in  the  earth — 
could  be  a  major  source  of  energy.  The 
basic  scientific  theory  and  laboratory  ex- 
perimentation exist  to  convert  the  do- 
mestic fuels  we  have  in  abundance  to 
usable  forms  of  energy.  Using  only  exist- 
ing technologies,  we  could  construct  ca- 
pacity by  1985  to  produce  gas  and  oil 
from  domestic  coal  and  oil  shale  sufQ- 
cient  to  reduce  our  projected  dependence 
upon  Mid-East  petroleum  by  20  percent. 
But  the  advanced  technologies  which 
would  make  these  domestic  energy 
sources  commercially  attractive  within 
acceptable  environmental  and  economic 
limits  have  not  been  developed. 

At  present  no  centralized  program 
exists  within  the  Federal  Government  to 
coordinate  the  research  efforts  of  the 
various  apenclps  There  is  no  research 
strategy  nor  plan  for  directing  R.  &  D. 
efforts  over  the  next  few  decades,  and 
verj'  little  Impetus  to  translate  research 
to  commercial  application  through  de- 
velopment projects.  In  addition,  fund- 
ing levels,  particularly  for  nonnuclear 
research,  have  historically  been  ex- 
tremely low  relative  to  need,  reflecting 
In  part  a  lack  of  both  focus  and  urgency 
in  energy  research. 

For  example,  the  total  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970  was  set  at  a  $385  mlUion  level; 
of  this  amount.  $283  million  was  spent 
on  nuclear  fission  programs  and  $38  mil- 
lion on  nuclear  fusion  programs.  The  re- 
maining $64  million  was  spread  among 
all  other  energy  forms.  By  fiscal  year 
1973.  the  total  energy  R  tt  D.  budget 
had  increased  to  $633  million.  However, 
the  nuclear  fission  programs  had  grown 
to  $412  million,  and  the  nuclear  fusion 
programs  to  $66  million.  This  left  the 


remaining  total  R.  &  D.  commitment  at 
$155  million,  of  which  $38  million  was 
devoted  to  stationary  source  pollution 
control  technologies. 

The  measure  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  would  initiate  a  program  for 
energy  R.  &  D.  which  will  e.stablish  the 
dedication  of  purpose  which  has  char- 
acterized successful  national  research 
efforts  in  the  past.  The  urgency  of  the 
Nation's  critical  energy  problems  will 
require  a  commitment  similar  to  those 
undertaken  in  the  Manhattan  and 
Apollo  projects;  it  will  require  that  the 
Nation  undertake,  at  a  minimum,  a  10- 
year  $20  billion  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  program. 

S.  1283  provides  guidelines  for  a  com- 
prehensive energy  R.  &  D.  strategy  and 
greatly  Increases  the  level  of  funding 
of  nonnuclear  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  provides  the  means  for  devel- 
oping the  option  of  choosing  energy 
self-sufficiency   within   10   years. 

The  bUl  establishes  a  Federal  Energy 
Research  Management  Project  which  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  re- 
search and  development  In  several  en- 
ergy fields. 

Specifically,  the  bill  initiates  action 
on  a  comprehensive  Federal  energy  re- 
search and  development  strategy  and 
provides  for  individual  major  demonstra- 
tion proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  separate  authorization  and 
implementation. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  Immediate 
Federal  research  activities  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  following  energ>-  tech- 
nologies: production  of  low  sulfur  boiler 
fuel;  production  of  .synthetic  gas,  as  from 
coal  gasification:  production  of  syncrude 
and  coal  liquefaction;  demonstration  of 
advanced  power  cycles;  demonstration 
of  geothermal  technologies;  oil  siiale 
development;  improved  metliods  for  ex- 
traction of  petroleum  and  coal  re.'-Gurces; 
demonstrations  of  solar  energ>'  for  res- 
idential and  commercial  applications; 
improvements  of  environmentaJ  control 
systems;  and  demonstration  of  energy 
conseri-ation  technologies. 

Mid-term  research  provided  for  In  S. 
1283  Includes  a  continuation  of  these 
short  term  undertakings,  plus  unproved 
trtuisportation  and  storage  by  electric- 
ity; demonstration  of  tJie  viability  of 
hydrogen  as  a  primary  energy  supply: 
demonstration  of  power  generation  from 
fuel  celLs:  and  development  of  .sj-nthetic 
energy  supplies  from  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  wastes. 

Additional  long  term  research  re- 
quired by  the  bill  includes  demonstration 
of  fusion  power  and  commercial  appli- 
cation of  previou.^ly  demon.<;trated  tech- 
nologies. Such  a  timely,  well-funded  and 
coordinated  program  is  essential  to 
achieving  a  goal  of  energy-  self-sufSciency. 

This  program  would  be  conducted  un- 
der an  intcim  organizational  arrange- 
ment wliicli  would  not  du>rupt  the  ongo- 
ing research  programs  of  existing 
agencies  and  which  would  not  preempt 
the  orderly  permanent  reorganization  of 
Federal  energy  agencies. 

There  are  currently  several  bills  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  wluch  address  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  energy  organization  and 
energy  R.  &  D.  Some  of  these  involve  ma- 


jor reorganizational  changes  within  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  must  be  given 
detailed  study.  However,  we  carmot  af- 
ford to  defer  any  longer  the  undertaking 
of  a  massive  energy  R.  &  D.  effort.  For 
tills  reason.  S.  1283  e.stablishes  a  man- 
agement project  to  begin  direction  of  a 
long  range  R.  &  D.  effort,  with  provisions 
for  merging  that  management  group 
and  its  endeavors  with  whatever  per- 
manent agency  is  ultimately  established 
to  administer  national  energy  p>olicy. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1283  as  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  committee  provides  for  the 
kind  of  far-reachmj:  and  coordinated 
energy  R.  &  D.  sti-ategy  .so  urgently 
needed.  I  cannot  overstate  the  urgency 
of  this  legi.slation  and  the  need  for  a 
speedy  enactment  of  a  coordinated  na- 
tional energy'  R.  &  D.  program.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  provide  a 
strong  impetus  for  an  aggressive  R.  &  D. 
effort  aimed  at  energy  self-sufficiency, 
and  I  urge  the  speedy  adoption  of  S. 
1283. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  ex- 
planatory notes  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Pact  Sheet  on  S.  1283] 

Energy  Rsseabcu  and  Development  Policy 

Act 

The  Senate  Is  now  considering  S.  1283,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  massive  energy  R&D  effort, 
funded  at  92  billion  h  year  for  at  least  10 
years.  This  legislation  represents  a  first  Im- 
portant measure  for  assuring  that  the  U.S. 
wUl  achieve  a  capability  for  energy  self-suX- 
ficlency. 

The  bill  establishes  a  federal  Energy  Re- 
search Management  Project  beaded  by  an 
Indepenrlent  chairman  appointed  by  the 
Pre.sident  and  assisted  by  repre.sentatives 
Irom  various  federal  .agencies  now  involved 
m  energy  research:  Interlcr,  AEC.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. EPA.  NASA,  and  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

The  chairman  of  the  Management  Project 
la  directe<l  to  lormulate  a  comprehensive 
R&D  strategy  liicluding: 

Improving  the  efficiency,  conservation  and 
environmental  effects  of  energy  production, 
conversion,  transportation,  and  use  disposal, 
and 

Research  and  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  following  technologies:  solar  en- 
ergy, geothermal  energy,  magnetohydrody- 
namlcs.  fuel  ceils,  low-head  hydrt>ele<ctnc 
power,  use  ot  agncuiiuml  products  and 
waste  as  energy  sources,  tidai  power,  ocean 
current  and  tfcem-.al  grad.ent  power,  wind 
power,  auuimaled  mining  metliods.  m  situ 
conversion  of  energy  rest-urces,  cryogenic 
transmission  of  eieclnc  pover.  eleciricaJ  en- 
ergy siorage  meii.ods.  aUernatives  to  Internal 
combusiion  engines,  solvent  refined  coal. 
utUizatlon  of  waste  products  for  fuels,  direct 
conversion  methods,  utilization  of  hydrogen 
for  fuel. 

Accelerated  demonstration  and  commercial 
application  of  developed  energy  technologies. 

I:i  addition,  the  blU  requires  particular 
emphasis  be  given  to  the  development  of 
specific  priority  energy  need5.  The  priority 
research   areas  established    in   the    bill    are: 

Production  of  low-suUux  boUer  fuel; 

Coal  gasification: 

Production  of  cyncrude  and  coal  liquefac- 
tion; 

Advanced  power  cycles; 

Geothermal  energy; 
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Shftl«  oU  production: 

StfoondMT  uid  x»rt^»rf  fcofwy  of  erud* 
oU; 

Improved  noAtbods  of  co*l  extraction: 

Solar  ecerg7. 

ImproT«d  eQvlroam«nt*J  control  lystcms; 

Improy«d  eamrgy  ooaMrratlon; 

Improved  tranaportatlon  and  •torage  of 
electric  power; 

Use  of  bydro^n  as  a  primary  fuel;  and 

Use  of  fuel  cells  for  central  generating 
stations 

The  bUl  divides  theae  priority  reaearcb 
needa  into  different  time  frames  according 
to  the  period  m  which  the  results  of  the  re- 
search would  he  forthcofnlng  They  are  clas- 
sified as  near  term  (through  IMO).  middle 
term  (198O-3000).  and  long  term  (beyond 
3000) .  A  timetable  for  the  evolution  of  these 
technologies  Is  provided  m  the  bill. 

S.  1283  also  requires  the  chairman  to 
recommend  to  tbe  Oingress  specific  proposals 
for  federal  assistance  for  the  timely  demon- 
stration of  new  energy  technologies.  The 
chairman  Is  authorised  to  select  an  appro- 
priate macbaoism  for  federal  assistance,  in- 
cluding: 


Contractual  arrangements  with  non- 
federal entitles: 

ConatrucUon  of  federally  owned  faculties; 

Federal  purchases  or  guaranteed  prices  of 
demonstration  products, 

^deral  loans:  and 

Loan  guarantees. 

The  total  expenditures  which  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Implementation  of  this  re- 
search strategy  amount  to  920  billion  over 
ten  years  Specific  authorlxatlon  of  funds  Is 
Included  in  8  1383  for  the  next  three  fiscal 
years  is  as  follows  - 

$32  mUlion  for  administration  for  the  Man- 
agement Project: 

More  than  tl  0  billion  for  non-geotbermal 
research,  of  which  one  percent  Is  allocated 
for  environmental  monitoring  of  the  re- 
search program: 

$SO  mlUlon  for  a  loan  guarantee  fund  for 
geothermal  research:  and 

tl3S  mlUlon  for  geothermal  R&D. 

PaovTsiows  09  B    1383  RxoABonfo  tbs  Non- 

KVCLCA*    ReSSABCM    BUbOFT 

TlUe  I  of  S  1383  specifically  authorizes  a 
budget  of  (800  million  annually  for  the  gen- 


eral non-nuclear  research  which  will  be 
supported  by  the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Research  Management  Project  establUhed  by 
the  Act. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  existing  reaearcb 
programs  of  other  PWleral  agencies  will  con- 
Unue  to  be  funded  directly,  but  that  In- 
creases In  the  levels  of  those  programs  In 
future  years  will  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
•800  million  The  »800  mUIIon  will,  of  course, 
also  be  used  to  Initiate  new  research  which 
win  be  done  by  Federal  agencies.  Industry, 
universities,  and  other  entitles. 

In  addition  to  the  general  research  budget, 
the  measure  requires  proposals  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  recommending  coop- 
erative ventures  with  Industry  for  major 
demonstrations  of  new  technologies  (those 
which  would  Involve  Federal  costs  of  more 
than  150  million  each) .  The  costs  and  timing 
of  these  demonstrations  cannot  be  deter- 
mined exactly,  but  the  Congressional  find- 
ings of  the  bill  state  that  the  total  com- 
mitment should  be  expected  to  be  at  least 
t30  billion  for  the  first  ten  years 

Attached  to  this  statement  la  a  tabulation 
which  set*  forth  an  approximate  schedule 
for  the  ten-year  expenditure  prograoo. 
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CoMPAEisoN  or  S.  1283  E^icacr  R.  &  D    Pao- 

CMAM  WTTB  CHAIMUJLtt  OF  AEC'S  DBCXMBSX   1 

RxroKT  TO  THS  PuxsmcNT 

On  December  1.  Chairman  Ray  of  the  AEC 
released  a  report  to  the  President  setting 
forth  a  five-year.  910  billion  energy  R&O 
program.  The  re|x>rt  also  Includes  estimates 
for  the  sutnequent  6  years  resulting  In  an 
overall  ten-year  budget  of  920  billion. 

Although  this  Latter  amount  is  the  same 
u  that  associated  with  8.  1283.  it  does  not 
.'eflect  Identical  programs  The  AEC  report 
mcludes  a  large  increment  of  funding  for 
future  nuclear  research  and  development: 
the  amounts  associated  with  8  1283  are  for 
non-nuclear  reeearch  only  and  therefore  re- 
flect greater  Federal  expenditures  for  non- 
nuclear  programs. 

Ttie  progranas  set  forth  in  the  AEC  report 
for  general  research  In  fossil  fuels,  geother- 
mal energy,  and  solar  energy  are  reasonably 
oonaUrtent  with  the  strategy  guidelines  of 
8  3183  The  additional  expenditures  contem- 
plated under  the  provisions  of  8  1283  would 
t>e  associated   with   the   following   programs. 

Provisions  of  S  1283  would  lead  to  sizeable 
Federal  expenditures  to  assist  In  financing 
'ne  construction  of  conunerclal-slze  demon- 
strations of  new  energy  technologies  ( coal 
gasification,  oil  ahale.  etc)  Authority  does 
not  presently  exist  to  carry  out  such  ven- 
tures, and  the  AEC  report  assumes  they  will 
be  entirely  funded  by  industry 

S  1283  contemplates  aubetantlal  support 
for  research  mto  the  environmental  aspects 
of  energy  technologies.  The  AEC  report  ap- 
pears to  assume  most  of  this  work  will  be 
done  under  other  "support"  programs. 

The  strategy  in  8  1283  assigns  greater  ur- 
gency to  prograjns  aimed  at  longer  term  pay- 
offs than  does  the  AEC  strategy 

S.  1283  assigns  greater  Importance  to  ex- 
ploring unconventional  energy  sources.  It 
Include*  the  broadest  range  of  such  tech- 
nologlea  while  the  AEC  report  stresses  only 
solar  and  geothermal  research. 


8  1283  to  not  an  Itemized  program  docu- 
ment. It  Is  a  grant  of  authority  and  a  frame- 
work of  objectives,  policy,  and  strategy  guide- 
lines which  are  intended  to  Insure  that  a 
sound  BAD  program  will  be  prepared.  It  Is 
not  possible,  therefore,  to  compare  It  with 
the  detailed  AEC  budget  on  an  Item-by- 
item  basis. 

RnjiTiONSBTP     or     S.     1383     to     thk     Pao- 

POSCO       PCOEXAt.       ENXaCT       AbMINISTXATION 

AND    Enexot    Rescaxch   ano    Dcvklopmckt 

ADMTNISTaATION 

8.     12SI 

The  measure  would  create  a  small  but 
authoritative  coordinating  group  (the  En- 
ergy Research  Management  Project)  to  Ini- 
tiate a  massive  non-nuclear  energy  R&D 
effort.  The  roles  of  existing  agencies,  their 
ongoing  energy  research,  and  their  contracts 
with  non-Federal  researchers  would  be  pre- 
served. The  Management  Project  Is  Intended 
to  be  an  interim  arrangement  and  Its  func- 
tions could  eastljr  be  reassigned  to  whatever 
permanent  energy  research  organization  Is 
ultimately  established 

PEDCKAL    ENESCT    AOMtNtSTXATION     (rCA) 

The  FEA.  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
President,  Is  being  partially  established  by 
Executive  Order,  and  will  require  legislation 
to  be  fully  realized  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  will  be  considering 
such  legislation. 

FEA  win  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  Fed- 
eral programs  Involved  In  management  of 
the  existing  energy  systems,  particularly  for 
the  emergency  programs  such  as  fuels  allo- 
cations. It  wUI  have  only  minimal  involve- 
ment with  snergy  R  i;  D  programs 

Like  S  1283,  the  legislation  to  establish 
FEA  Immediately  would  provide  only  Interim 
authority  A  more  deliberate  and  comprehen- 
sive reorganization  proposal  would  be  con- 
sidered later. 


ENKROT    RSSZAaCB    AND    OEVXLOPMXNT 
AOMINISTaATION     (EXOA) 

The  legislation  pending  before  the  (Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  to  establish 
ERDA  contemplates  a  permanent  reorgani- 
zation. It  would  also  establish  a  new  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission  to  carry  out  licensing 
and  regulation  in  the  nuclear  field.  The  pend- 
ing Administration  proposal  also  Involved 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

The  permanent  establishment  of  ERDA  in- 
volves the  statutory  transfer  of  agencies  and 
programs  from  the : 

Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Department  of  the  Interior; 

National  Science  Foundation:  and 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

It  also  Involves  policy  decisions  regarding 
nuclear  regulation  and  the  ultimate  coor- 
dination of  energy  R&D  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  other  aspects  of  national  energy 
policy. 

Presidcntial  Review 
Sec.   113.    (a)    The   President   shall — 

(1)  In  connection  with  any  reorganization 
plan  which  he  has  propKJsed  or  may  propose 
which  has  significant  impacts  upon  the 
agencies  represented  on  the  Management 
Project,  or 

(2)  inunedlately  upon  the  authorlzalton 
by  the  Congress  of  any  reorganization  which 
has  significant  impact  upon  the  agencies 
represented  upon  the  Management  Project, 
make  his  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  appropriate  agency  and  or- 
ganizational arrangements  to  perform  the 
functions  authorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  Not  later  than  two  years  from  the  rlite 
of  this  Act,  unless  a  permanent  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  energy  research  and  development 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  hu 
been  accomplished  in  the  Interim,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  his   evaluation  of  the  progress  of  fuels 
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and  energy  research  and  development  and 
bis  recommendation  for  further  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  including  but  not  limited 
to— 

( 1 )  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  Man- 
agement Project, 

(3)  the  appropriate  membership  of  the 
Management  Project  if  it  is  continued,  and 

(3)  the  appropriate  agency  to  receive  the 
duties,  funding,  and  staff  of  the  Management 
Project  if  it  is  to  be  terminated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  moving  rapidly 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  energy  re- 
search and  development  program.  There 
appears  to  be  universal  agreement  on 
the  need  for  a  greatly  expanded  research 
and  development  program.  Various  in- 
dustry witnesses,  consumers,  environ- 
mentalists, and  others  have  long  sought 
increases  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment commitment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. More  than  2  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  F«>deral  Government  to  laimch  im- 
mediately a  major  research  and  develop- 
ment program  compar;ible  in  magnitude 
to  the  effort  which  sent  man  to  the 
Moon.  We  have  long  been  calling  for  sub- 
stantial efforts  to  clean  up  existing  tech- 
niques and  develop  advanced  technol- 
ogies to  increase  economic  and  environ- 
mental efQciencies. 

I  have  long  had  an  Interest  in  these 
matters  and,  on  August  3,  1971,  I  first 
Introduced  the  Federal  Power  Research 
and  Development  Act.  This  bill  would 
have  established  a  comprehensive  re- 
search and  development  program  to 
increase  efficiencies  of  energy  production 
and  utilization,  reduce  environmental 
impacts,  and  develop  new  sources  of 
clean  energy.  The  Commerce  Committee 
held  lengthy  hearings  on  this  proposal 
in  March  1972,  and  these  efforts  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute,  a 
utility  research  program  designed  to 
greatly  Increase  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  in  that  industry. 

On  January  12  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced an  improved  Federal  Power  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  <S.  357).  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that,  since  that 
time,  the  staffs  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  In.sulur  Affairs  have  been  work- 
ing closely  together  to  develop  a  joint 
research  program  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  today.  S.  1283.  i.s  the  product  of 
many  months  of  intensive  efforts  by  both 
the  Commerce  and  Interior  Committees, 
as  well  as  Public  Work.s  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Alomir  Energy  Many  sug- 
gestions from  niembeis  of  the  Commerce 
Coramittee  regarding  the  .'Structure  of 
the  research  program  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  competitive  system  of  price 
supports  were  incorporated  in  S.  1283. 
as  reported  by  the  Interior  Committee. 
The  spirit  of  cooperation  which  pre- 
vailed in  formulating  this  legislation  is 
a  model  whu  h  I  hope  can  be  duplicated 
In  the  future  in  many  legislalne  areas 
of  interest  to  .several  commUtees. 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  Record  my  original 
introductory    remarks    on    the    Federal 


Power  Research  and  Development  Act 
which  I  introduced  on  August  3,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Federal  Poweb  Research  and  Development 
Act 

Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation's 
appetite  for  electric  power  has  been  doubling 
every  10  years — five  times  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth — and  current  projections  are 
that  It  will  contmue  to  grow  at  nearly  this 
rate.  Electricity  Is  the  cleanest  form  of 
energy  at  the  point  of  consumption,  but  its 
generation  and  transmission  already  raise 
serious  environmental  and  resource  prob- 
lems. These  problems  will  get  worse  as  elec- 
tric consumption  grows  unless  new  technol- 
ogies and  new  sources  of  energy  are  used. 

Coal,  our  most  abundant  fossil  fuel,  Is  cur- 
rently used  to  generate  about  half  of  our 
electric  energy  and  even  with  the  growth  of 
nuclear  power,  coal  will  continue  to  t>e  a 
major  source  of  power.  tJnfortunately,  its 
production  and  use  raise  serlovis  problems. 
Coal  production  scars  the  landscape  through 
heedless  strip  mining  and  subjects  thou- 
sands of  miners  to  both  sudden  and  cumula- 
tive disaster  through  tragic  accidents  and 
the  long-term  ravages  of  black  lung.  Its  use 
In  generating  electric  power  produces  vast 
quantities  of  debilitating  air  pollutants — sul- 
fur oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  particulates,  and 
other  pollutants  such  as  traces  of  mercury — 
as  well  as  mountains  of  solid  waste — ash. 

Oil  used  to  generate  electric  power  also 
generates  air  pollutants,  although  in  lesser 
quantities.  A  key  problem  is  that  natural 
gas,  our  cleanest  energy  source,  is  in  short 
supply.  In  some  areas  its  use  for  electric 
power  generation  is  being  curtailed  to  con- 
serve It  for  other  uses. 

As  we  learn  more  about  the  effects  of  varl- 
our  products  of  combustion  new  pollutants 
will  undoubtedly  be  added  to  the  list,  Cur- 
rently there  Is  a  debate  among  scientists  as 
to  whether  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels  will 
heat  up  the  earth  due  to  increased  carbon 
dioxide  or  cool  it  due  to  fine  ptui^iculates. 

Nuclear  power,  the  result  of  large  R.  &  D. 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  past  25  years,  eliminates  most  of 
these  air  pollution  problems,  but  it  raises 
serious  problems  of  its  own.  There  is  always 
a  risk,  however  small,  that  a  serious  accident 
win  result  in  the  release  of  significant 
amounts  of  radioactivity  to  a  large  segment 
of  the  public.  In  addition,  the  day-to-day  re- 
leases of  radioactive  wastes  as  well  as  the 
transportation  and  storage  of  high  level 
radioactive  wastes  will  pose  lncrea.sing  prob- 
lems as  more  reactors  are  built  and  operated 

Waste  heat  is  another  unhappy  byproduct 
of  both  fossil  fuel  and  nuclear  generating 
processes  using  the  steam  cycle  To  protect 
our  lakes,  rivers,  and  estuaries  many  new 
powerplants  will  have  to  use  alternate  means 
of  cooling  ponds  and  towers.  These  consume 
more  water  and  cause  environmental  prob- 
lems of  their  own. 

In  short,  unless  we  develop  new  technology 
for  electric  power  generation  we  are  faced 
with  a  variety  of  environmental  problems  no 
matter  whether  we  use  nuclear  power  or  fos- 
sil fuels. 

And  yet  the  blueprint  for  survival  Is  not 
obscure.  A  number  of  new  technologies  now 
lu  the  laboratories  and  In  the  field  offer  the 
promise  of  controlling  harmful  pollutants. 
Increasing  the  efficiency  of  generation  and 
transmitting  electric  power  and  tapping  new 
clean  sources  of  energy.  Among  them: 

First,  Fusion  machines,  vising  various  proc- 
es,ses.  theoretically  could  supply  an  abundant 
supply  of  clean  energy  for  hvindred.s  of  thou- 
sands of  years  There  are  researchers  who 
feel  we  are  very  close  today  to  the  demon- 
stration of  feasibility. 


Second.  Solar  energy,  which  is  the  only 
real  •'income"  energy  available  on  spaceship 
earth,  could  fuel  many  Imjjortant  energy 
processes  indefinitely  into  the  future.  This 
process  appears  especially  attractive  smce  it 
consumes  no  natural  resources  and  produces 
no  pollution. 

Third.  Magneto  hydrodynamics,  or  MHD 
as  it  is  known,  could  be  used  as  a  "topping 
cycle"  tot  present-day  technologies  and  m- 
crease  thermal  efflclencies  as  much  as  50 
percent. 

Fourth.  Extra-high-voltage  transmission 
lines,  high  voltage  direct  current  transmis- 
sion lines,  underground  transmission  and 
cryogemc  trEuismlsslon  systems  all  need  seri- 
ous effort  to  help  reduce  the  present  10  to 
15  percent  loss  of  energy  to  the  transmission 
process. 

Fifth.  Fuel  cells  which  cotild  cleanly  burn 
gas  and  or  hydrogen  to  produce  electricity, 
have  the  particular  advantage  of  efficiency  In 
small  units.  This  process  could  facilitate  the 
decentralization  of  American  society  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  high  environmental 
and  economic  transmission  costs. 

Sixth.  Geothermal  energy,  which  Is  being 
used  economically  in  many  places  of  the 
world  today  reqtilres  more  R  &  D.  to  facili- 
tate belt«r  energy  extraction  techniques  from 
thermal  sources  in  our  planet. 

Seventh.  There  exist  still  other  untapped 
potential  sources  of  energy  to  meet  at  least 
part  of  our  energy  requirements,  timong 
them:  tidal,  wind,  ocean  current  and  ocean 
thermal  gradients  Each  could  be  a  potential 
source  of  a  small  but  significant  ix>ruon  of  a 
clean  energy  supply. 

Tet  these  opportunities  remain  largely  un- 
explored. Tlie  record  of  electric  utUity  In- 
vestment in  research  and  development  is 
hardly  impressive — at  present  levels  no  more 
than  one  quarter  of  1  percent  of  utility  gross 
revenues.  Moreover,  since  1945,  87  p>ercent  of 
our  national  Investment  in  energy  R.  &  D. — 
both  Government  and  private — has  been  nar- 
rowly focused  on  the  development  of  nu- 
clear fission  processes. 

To  their  credit,  both  public  and  private 
utility  organizations  are  now  seeking  Joint 
efforts  in  R  &  D  But  purely  vc^untary  ef- 
forts are  doomed  to  frustration. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  observed  In  a  recent  speech: 

■In  our  enterDrl.=«  svstem.  the  p'oflt  motive 
normally  stimulates  investment  in  research 
and  development  In  the  case  of  regulated 
utilities,  which  must  pass  along  to  the  cus- 
tomer such  benefits  in  the  form  of  reduced 
rates,  not  only  does  the  Incentive  not  exist 
but  the  system  actually  works  in  a  counter- 
productive fashion." 

Ironically,  the  most  adventurovis  and  fai- 
sighted  UtUity  engaging  in  a  vigorous  R 
&  D  program  runs  the  risk  that  an  unsym- 
pathetic utility  commission  will  refuse  to  In- 
clude such  expenditures  m  the  rate  base. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  inequitable  to  force 
the  consumers  of  a  few  utilities  to  pay  the 
lion's  share  of  R.  &  D  which  will  benefit  all 
sharing  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  uniform, 
mandatory  system  of  pooled  research  and  de- 
velopment funding 

The  energy  R&D  fund  which  I  propyose 
today  win  accomplish  this  objective.  It  wUl 
also  place  the  full  costs  of  electric  energy 
production  squarely  where  they  belong  on 
those  who  benefit  most  from  the  production 
of  electric  energy — especially  the  massive  in- 
dustrial users. 

U.S.  industry  spends  an  average  of  3  per- 
cent of  its  gross  revenues  on  R  &  D  This 
bUi  will  raise  the  utility  industries  R  &  D 
Investment  to  only  about  1  p>ercent  of  its 
gross  revenues,  a  modest  enough  surcharge. 

Ill  May  1970  the  .American  Public  Power 
Association,  which  is  comprised  of  publicly 
owned  electric  utilities  adopted  a  j)olicy 
statement  recommending  the  eslabllshnient 
of  a  Federal   research  program  w.'.ii  asi.esi- 
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menu  to  be  nitul«  "on  n  kilowatt  hour  sales 
baala  with  tha  rasultant  funds  to  be  expend- 
ed OQ  project  aelectfld  by  a  cooperative  gov- 
emment-tndaatry   inaiiA«!ement    group  " 

Tb«  cluUrmao  of  the  N«w  York  State  Pub- 
lic Semoa  Onmrntmlon.  Mr  Joaepb  C.  Swld- 
ler.  former  cbairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Gommieston.  -.r.  a  speech  deUvered  during 
PeoruA.-  f  ,nu>  jvat  exprebaed  nis  support 
'or  a  I^'edera.  i&z  an  energy  use.'  and  urged 
that  the  funds  tram  such  a  tax  "be  ear- 
marked for  r«aearch  and  be  administered 
by  a  >:)Liit  pyderal- Industry  c»uncll.  I*r.  8wld- 
ier  ^iMi  Jeacrlbed  the  neKlectful  attitude 
taken  thus  far  by  tbf  l^<i<>ral  aov«nun«Dt 
In  pursuing  energy  rr&e^r'  ti  when  be  stated: 
"The  goyemment  ngenciea  In  Waahlngtoa 
deliver  aaytrv  lectures  on  the  n'-ed  for  im- 
proved technology  for  reliability  and  en- 
vtTTKi mental  protection,  but  the  research 
bwlgot  Ln  Uie  energy  area,  except  for  nu<")ear 
•ratSBM.  la  minuscule  In  relation  to  the 
Importarii.^  of  the  probleiTLs.  There  Is  no  rea- 
at'!i  vr-  V  r-wearch  in  the  energy  area  should 
need  to  oompete  In  the  budget  with  welfare, 
national  aefenae.  L.lucatlon.  the  Mexican 
Ba«n<Ur7  Commlssloo  and  other  ezpendl- 
torea  In  naa-coauBerclal  areas.  It  would  be 
easy  for  tbe  Coograas  to  earmark  a  special 
source  o*  revenue  to  support  a  program  of 
research  which  bore  a  realistic  relationshtp 
to  the  urgency  and  importance  of  the  rell- 
ablllly  and  environmental  problenM  pre^ 
eented  by  tbe  electric  power  indastry  " 

As  Charles  Luce,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  New  York  s  Consolidated  Bdlson  has 
said : 

"(lif  w©  are  serious  when  we  say  that  all 
coets  of  producing  energy,  Including  en- 
vtronmentai  costs,  must  be  Included  in  the 
price  of  tie  ener^,  this  sort  of  tax  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense  " 

S»cmON-BT-SBCTIOI«    Stjimuamt 

Section  401  creates  the  Federal  Power  Re- 
search and  Development  Board,  consisting 
of  Ave  members  drawn  from  among  thoee 
with  experience  in  envlronnoental  protection, 
electric  power  production  and  distribution, 
and  technological  research  and  development. 
The  members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  tor  6  years  in  staggered  terms  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  After 
10  years,  the  Board  will  cease  to  exist,  unless, 
of  course.  Coogreas  renews  its  mandate. 

Section  40a  directs  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  nseeas  a  fee  of  IS  mlUs  jjer  kilo- 
watt hour  consumed.  The  consumers  of 
elecuic  entities,  including  Federal.  State 
and  municipal  cooperauvee.  are  sub}ect  to 
the  fee.  as  are  those  wt^  generate  more  than 
1  million  kilowatt  hours  oer  year 

SectloQ  403  esteb' tabes  the  Federal  power 
reaearch  and  development  trust  fund  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  charges  levied  by  this 
act  win  generate  a  fund  of  approximately 
•300  null  ion  during  its  first  year-  of  opera- 
tion. The  funds  collected  while  limited 
to  uae  by  the  Board  will  be  subject  to  the 
approprlatioa  process  so  that  Congress  will 
be  able  to  assure  that  funds  allocated  to  the 
Board  serve   the  objectives  of  the  act. 

Seotlon  404  sets  out  the  authority  and  the 
prtorltiBa  oC  funding  for  the  Board  and  re- 
qulrce  that  the  Board  develop  an  overall  an- 
nual program  for  Its  research  and  develop- 
nsent  activities  It  makes  clear  that  funds 
allocated  by  the  Board  are  to  be  utilized  to 
augment — not  to  replace — existing  research 
and  development  efTorte.  both  public  and 
prtrate  The  Board  is  directed  specifically  to 
seek  means  to  first.  Increase  the  efficiencies 
of  electrlctty  generation,  transmission,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption  processes:  sec- 
ond, decrease  the  sdverse  environmental  Im- 
pact of  electrlctty  generation  and  transmis- 
sioB  pfoeesses;  third,  encourage  and  sttmu- 
lata  basic  tnnovatloBs  In  the  production  of 
envlTonmentairy  compatible  electricity  gen- 
eration;   fourth,  make  increased  efflcienclea 


and  Improved  technolojry  directly  available  to 
all  electric  utilities,  regardless  of  size  or  na- 
ture of  ownership. 

SecUoo  404  contains  a  provlalon  requiring 
that  at  least  5  percent  of  the  funds  spent 
shall  be  allocated  to  research  Into  the  ad- 
verse social,  environmental,  or  economic  ef- 
fects of  proposed  or  present  energy-related 
tachnology  and  that  the  results  of  such  re- 
search shall  be  ootnpUed  and  pubttehed 
yearly  This  proylalon  is  designed  to  assure 
that  Congrea  and  the  public  will  have  the 
necrssai  f  information  to  balance  both  tbe 
benefits  and  the  risks  of  new  technologies  as 
they  are  developed 

Section  406  grants  the  Board  standard  op- 
erating powers  to  hire  employees,  utilise  con- 
sultants, to  prescribe  regiilatlons,  rent  office 
space,  et  cetera. 

SectioQ  406  provides  for  a  detailed  aiukual 
report  which  is  to  include  a  thorough  de- 
scription and  appraisal  of  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment activities  funded  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  an  evaluation  of  future  funding 
needs,  and  an  assessment  of  the  Impact  of 
emerging  techiKiloglea  on  the  supply  and  de- 
mand o*  electricity,  tbe  economy  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

Section  407  provides  for  the  publlrallon  of 
a  newsletter  at  lea&t  twice  a  month  to  provide 
basic  and  continuing  Iniormatloii  on  the 
Boards  activities  to  the  scVentlflc  com- 
munity. Congress,  industry  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  newsletter  will  Include  ab- 
stracts of  all  approved  projects  comprehensi- 
ble to  informer  laymen,  the  announcentent 
of  bearings  and  sununarlea  of  proposed  de- 
velopments, and  other  information  required 
under  the  act 

Section  406  provides  that  at  least  60  days 
before  approval  of  any  projects  for  more  than 
96  million,  an  abstract  of  the  proposed  grant 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  the 
newaletter.  to  permit  oocnment  by  interested 
parties.  This  section  also  provides  for  an  an- 
nual public  hearing  on  the  Board's  proposed 
appropriations  request  for  the  following  year 
to  be  held  at  least  45  ^ys  sifter  publicaUon 
in  the  newsletter  and  TO  days  after  notifica- 
tion: The  Board  is  to  receive  testimony  from 
any  interested  party  denying  a  request  to 
testify  only  for  good  cause  publishing  its 
reasons  for  the  denial.  The  Board's  princi- 
pal Investigators  shall  be  present  to  help  re- 
solve reasonable  and  germane  questions 
raised  by  any  party,  which  must  be  respond- 
ed to  on  the  record. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  annual  hear- 
ing process  will  enable  the  Botu-d  to  bene- 
fit from  the  counsel  and  advice  of  environ- 
mentalists, consumers,  public  Interest  advo- 
cates, members  of  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal community,  and  the  affected  Industries. 

Section  409  provides  that  patents  devel- 
oped all  or  in  part  with  funds  allocated  by 
the  Board  shall  remain  in  the  public  do- 
main 

Section  410  provides  for  civil  penalties  of 
up  to  tlO.OOO  tor  each  violation  of  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  tbe  authority  of 
the  act. 


Amemdmsnt  No.  364 

At  the  end  of  the  bin,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sac.  18.  The  Federal  Power  Act  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"TTTUt  IV—rWDKRAL  POWKR  RK^KARCH 
ANDDBVKLOPMINT  BOARD  EBTAB- 
LJ8HXD 

•Skt.  401  (a)  there  is  hereby  established 
the  Federal  Power  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board,  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tbe 
Board').  The  Board  shall  consist  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Preaideut.  by  and 
wltb  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  at  whom  shall  be  so  appointed  as  Chair- 
man of  tbe  Board.  The  Members  first  ap- 
pointed under  this  section,  as  amended,  shall 
continue  In  ofllce  for  terms  of  one,  two,  three. 


four,  and  five  years,  respectively,  from  the 
date  this  section,  as  amended,  takes  effect, 
the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  nomination.  Their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  each  for  a 
term  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  and  untU  his  successor  Is 
appointed  and  has  quallfled.  except  that  he 
shall  not  so  continue  to  serve  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  next  session  of  Congress 
subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  .^said  fixed 
term  of  office,  and  except  that  any  person 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  Not  more  than 
three  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  same  political  party  No  person  In 
the  employ  of  or  holdr  «  any  ofnrial  rela- 
tion to  any  licensee  or  u  any  per-s<jn  tirm,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation  euf^aged  In  the  gen- 
eration, transmission,  distribution,  or  sale  of 
jxjwcr,  or  owning  stock  or  bonds  thereof,  or 
who  Is  In  any  manner  pecuniarily  interested 
therein,  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  or 
hold  the  office  of  member  .said  member 
shall  not  engage  in  any  other  business,  voca- 
tion or  employment  No  vacancy  in  the  Board 
shall  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  oMm- 
bent  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  tbe  Board. 
Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  the  Board  shall  have  an  ofllclal  seal  of 
which  Judicial  notice  .shall  be  taken  The 
Board  shall  have  an  official  seal  of  which 
Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  The  Board 
shall  annually  elect  a  vice  ■  halrman  to  act 
in  case  of  the  absence  of  dibahility  of  the 
chairman  or  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  chairman.  The  members  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  those  persons  with 
experience  and  competence  In  the  following 
areas:  the  environment  and  Its  protection: 
electric  power  rellabUlVi':  and  scientific  and 
technical  research  and  development.  The 
chairman  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  by  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Salary  Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  The  remaining  members 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  OS  18  under  section  5332  of  such  title 
"(b)  The  authority  under  this  title  shall 
terminate  ten  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"m    ASSXSSED 

"Sec.  402.  Every  person  purchasing  electric 
energy  for  consumption,  and  evety  person 
generating  nx)re  than  1,000,000  luiowatt 
hours  per  year  of  electric  energy  for  his  own 
consumption,  shall  pay  a  fee  ot  .15  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  all  such  electric  energy 
purchased  and  consumed,  or  generated  by 
any  person  for  his  own  consumption. 

"All  persons  dlstrtbutin;;  electric  energy 
affecting  interstate  commerce  including  pri- 
vate companies,  cooperatives,  and  agencies 
of  local.  State  and  the  Federal  Ooverument 
shall  Include  as  part  of  Uie  normal  bill  or 
Invoice  Issued  to  any  person  purchasing  elec- 
tric energy  for  consumption  an  amotint  equal 
to  .16  mills  per  kilowatt  for  all  electric 
energy  purchased  and  consumed  Such  per- 
sons distributing  eJectrlc  power  affecting  in- 
terstate oofnmerce  are  required  to  collect 
the  fee  inipoeed  by  this  section  and  to  pay 
an  amount  equal  to  all  such  fees  collected 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Any  person  generating  more  than  1.000.- 
000  kilowatt  hours  per  year  of  electric  energy 
for  hiB  own  consumption  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  Is  hereby  required  to  pay  a  fee  of 
.15  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  for  all  electric 
energy  generated  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mis.sion 

The  fees  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  person  purcbasing  and  consum- 
ing electric  energy. 

The  fees  imposed  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  sales  of  electric  energy  for  resale. 
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'  TBUST    FOND    ESTABLISHED 

"Sec.  403.  Revenues  collected  by  the  Com- 
mission from  such  fees  and  interest  on  such 
revenues  shall  be  deposited  In  a  trust  fund, 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Power  Research 
and  Development  Trust  Fund,  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Fund')  which  is  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be  available 
through  the  appropriation  process  only  to  the 
Board  for  use  In  carrying  out  all  the  provi- 
sions Including  administrative  expenses  of 
section  404  and  other  prortslons  of  this  title. 
Separate  appropriations  requests  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Board  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  Congress. 

"RESEARCH   PROGRAM   AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
conduct  either  directly  or  by  way  of  contract, 
grant,  or  other  arrangement,  a  program  of 
research  and  development  for  the  Improved 
means  of  production,  transmission,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  electric  energy  with 
minimum  Impact  on  the  environment.  Pay- 
ments under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  fees  collected  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Such  program  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  and  shall  supplement  research 
and  development  programs  conducted  or  as- 
sisted by  other  Federal  agencies,  universities, 
electric  power  companies  or  other  companies 
or  Individuals.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
their  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  the 
following  goals — 

"(I)  Increasing  the  efficiencies  of  energy 
generation,  transmission,  distribution  and 
consumption  processes; 

"  ( 2 )  decreasing  the  adverse  environmental 
Impact  of  present  and  future  energy  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  distribution  proc- 
esses: 

"(3)  achieving  basic  innovations  for  new 
means  of  reliably  generating  energy  while 
protecting  the  environment; 

"(4)  making  Increased  efficiencies  and  Im- 
proved technology  directly  available  to  all 
electric  utilities,  regardless  of  size  or  nature 
of  ownership. 

"(5)  other  areas  which  the  Board  deems 
to  be  within  the  broad  objectives  of  this 
title:   and 

"(6)  in  allocating  the  sums  of  the  Fund 
under  this  title,  the  Board  shall  reserve  not 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  such  sums  for  projects 
which  make  a  deliberate  effort  to  search  for 
adverse  social,  environmental,  or  economic 
effects  of  proposed  or  present  technologies. 
Reports  on  such  projects  by  the  principal 
Investigators  shall  t»e  compiled  and  furnished 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public  annually. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to — 

"  ( 1 )  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which 
such  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

"(2)  appoint  such  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  supervise  and  di- 
rect their  activities: 

"(3)  utilize  from  time  to  time,  as  appro- 
priate, experts  and  consultants.  Including 
panels  of  experts,  who  may  be  employed  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code; 

"(4)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  law  for  per- 
sons In  the  government  service  employed 
without  compensations 

"(5)   rent  office  space:  and 

"(6)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

"(b)  If,  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Board  from  time  to  time 
should  require  the  services  of  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  generation,  transmission  and 
distribution  of  electric  energy.  It  should  seek 
such  personnel  from  all  segments  of  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry  including  investor  owned, 


State  and  local  public  agencies,  cooperatives, 
and  Federal  agencies. 

"REPORT 

"Sec.  406.  The  Board  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President-  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  not  more  than  six  months  after 
the  passage  of  this  Act  and  on  the  same  day 
annually  after  that,  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  administration  of  this  title  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  'Wherever  possible. 
Judgments  contalnec*  In  the  report  shall  In- 
clude a  clear  statement  of  the  assumptions 
and  data  used.  Such  report  shall  Include — 

"(I)  a  thorough  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  research  and  development  activities 
funded  iinder  this  title; 

"(2)  a  romprehenslve  evaluation  of  the 
areas  most  in  need  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funding  In  the  future; 

"(3)  an  analysis  of  the  possible  and  prob- 
able Impact  of  emerging  technologies  on  the 
present  and  future  aspects  of  the  following; 

"(A)  both  the  supply  of  and  the  demand 
for  electrical  energy; 

"(B)  the  economy  and 

"(C)  the  environment;  and 

"(4)  the  extent  of  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions. Indicating  the  difficulties  and  the 
Board's  plans  for  improvement,  Including 
proposals  for  legislation  I "  needed. 

"NEWSLETTER 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  Not  less  than  twice  each 
month,  the  Board  shall  publish  a  newsletter 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Newsletter'), 
which  shall  be  made  available  to  all  Inter- 
ested persons  and  Include — 

"(1)  abstracts  of  all  approved  grants.  In- 
cluding a  statement  on  the  general  nature 
of  the  work; 

"(2)  announcements  of  bearings; 

"(3)  summaries  of  promising  develop- 
ments; and 

"(4)  the  Information  required  elsewhere 
In  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  give  notice  by  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register  and  in  the 
Newsletter  at  least  90  days  before  approval 
of  any  grant  of  $5,000,000  or  more  and  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  -"or  any  interested 
party  to  comment  on  any  such  grant  prior 
to  approval.  No  grants  may  be  approved 
until  thirty  days  after  completion  of  the 
time  allowed  'or  the  comment  of  Interested 
persons. 

"PROCEDURE 

"Sec.  408.  At  least  once  each  year  the 
Board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  on  Its  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  following  fiscal  year. 
Notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  In  the  Newsletter  at 
least  60  days  prior  to  its  occurrence,  the 
scheduled  date,  time,  and  place  of  said  hear- 
ing. In  addition,  at  least  45  days  before  the 
hearing  date,  the  Board  shall  publish  In  the 
Newsletter  a  complete  statement  of  proposed 
programs  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  All  inter- 
ested parties  should  be  granted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify.  The  Board  can  deny  the 
request  to  testify  only  on  the  basis  of  good 
cause  publishing  the  reasons  therefor.  A 
record  shall  be  made  of  all  bearings,  and 
said  record  shall  be  available  for  public  In- 
spection. All  reasonable  and  germane  in- 
quiries made  at  the  hearing  of  the  Board, 
or  of  the  principal  investigators  where  pos- 
sible, must  be  fairly  responded  to  on  the 
record.  The  Board  shall  wait  at  least  30  days 
after  the  completion  of  the  hearings  to  allow 
for  the  comment  of  Interested  parties  before 
submitting  Its  budget  to  the  President. 

"PATENTS 

"Sec.  409.  Each  contract,  grant  or  other 
arrangement  for  any  research  or  development 
activity  supported  by  this  title  shall  contain 
provisions  effective  to  Insure  that  all  Infor- 
mation, uses  processes,  patents,  and  other 
developments   resulting   from   that   activity 


wUl  be  made  freely  and  fully  avaUable  to  the 
general  public.  Nothing  herein  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  back- 
ground patent  of  any  right  which  he  may 
have  thereunder. 

"CIVIL  PENALTY 

"Sec.  410.  Any  person  who  violates  any 
regulation  established  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  violation  or  for  each 
day  of  a  continuing  violation.  The  penalty 
shall  be  recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  district  In  which  the  defend- 
ant Is  located  or  for  "The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.' " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), for  his  leadership  in  this  legisla- 
tion. This  has  been  a  long,  tiring  endeav- 
or to  bring  out  a  bill  that  would  accom- 
plish the  needed  results. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  in  contrast  to  most  of  the  energy  re- 
lated legislative  exercises  the  Interior 
Committee  has  encountered  tins  vear, 
this  bill— S  1283.  the  National  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Policy  Act  of 
1973 — has  been  handled  on  a  truly  bi- 
partisan basis.  As  the  chairman  and  dis- 
tinguished floor  leader  stated : 

The  question  of  achieving  self-sufficiency 
In  this  country  in  terms  of  development  of 
our  Indigenous  energy  supplies  is  too  impor- 
tant an  Issue  to  be  treated  as  a  purely  politi- 
cal matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  just  want  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  thank  the  dLstmguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  he  has  provided  in 
the  exhaustive  legislative  consideration 
of  S.  1283. 

I  want  to  express  to  him  and  through 
him  to  all  of  his  colleagues  in  the  com- 
mittee on  his  side  of  the  aisle  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  way  in  which  they 
have  cooperated  and  have  assi-sted  In 
getting  this  bill  out 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  wav  in  which 
this  matter  has  been  handled.  The  fact 
that  this  bill  is  cosponsored  by  every 
member  of  the  committee.  I  think. 
points  to  the  kind  of  bipartisan  or  non- 
partisan effort  we  are  making  to  deal 
with  what  perhap.s  repre.<;ents  our  best 
hope  for  .solution  of  the  energry  crisis. 

Mr  President,  this  will  be  the  greatest 
research  and  development  undertaking 
ever  attempted  by  this  or  any  other  na- 
tion in  peace  or  in  war. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  bipartisan 
efifort  that  has  been  made  in  this  com- 
mittee which,  I  think,  bodes  well  for  the 
other  enerpy  programs. 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  I  cer- 
tainly wLsh  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Jackson  ' .  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  very  much  appreciate  his  comments  on 
the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  accom- 
plish the  results  we  sought  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Credit  is  also  due  the  stafif.  The  chalr- 
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man  directed  his  energy  research  and 
development  specialist.  Dr.  Daniel  Drey- 
fus, to  work  closely ,  bonesUy.  and  (airly 
with  the  minority  staff  of  the  commlttee. 
We  are  proud  of  his  work.  We  are  privi- 
leged to  have  on  loan  from  the  staff  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Conmuttee 
on  Public  Works.  Air.  Richard  Orimdy. 
who  Is  serving  m  the  capacity  of  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Study  He  deserves  much  credit, 
too.  for  the  content  of  S.  1283  and  for 
his  complete  cooperaUon  with  the 
minority  staff. 

David  StanR  and  Roma  Skeen.  of  tbe 
minority  staff,  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  imtlrlng  efforts,  day 
and  night,  to  complete  the  proposed 
legislation 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  as  a  result  of 
the  high  plained  manner  in  which  Dr 
Drevfus  and  Mr  Grundy  conducted  their 
business  with  the  minority  staff,  they 
concluded  their  work  on  this  bill  with  a 
renewed  faith  that  the  onus  of  moving 
this  country  back  Into  a  state  of  self 
sufBclency  belongs  principally  with  pri- 
vate Industry  The  Oovemment  can 
stimulate,  but  Industry  must  do  the  Job 
TTie  Oovemment  can  provide  Incentives 
but  the  Industry  must  do  the  Job  TTie 
Government  can  select  the  general  di- 
rection, but  the  Industry  must  do  the 
Job 

This  theme  can  be  found  throughout 
the  biU  and  Is  elaborated  in  the  report. 

Section  101  <b>  finds  that  our  present 
critical  energy  shortage  is  compounded 
by  past  and  present  failure  to  Initiate 
cm  aggressive  R.  (i  D  strategy.  The  lan- 
guage further  states: 

Tbla  failure  Is  parti?  •  result  of  economic 
ractars  wtudi  have  tnblblt«d  Um  timely  de- 
velopment of  new  energy  tedmologles."  Tbe 
r«port  el»t>or«tea  at  page  3a,  "Soch  economic 
tacUva  include  the  fact  tbat  hictorteaUy  low 
prices  for  conventional  fuel  tvav*  Inhibited 
the  development  of  unconventtonal  (u«l3 
which  are  more  expensive  to  produce 

In  particular,  the  federally  regulated 
low  prices  of  natural  gas  have  precluded 
by  rendermg  uneconomical  attempts  to 
develop  synthetic  gas  from  oil  and  coal. 

Indeed,  a  major  contributor  to  the  na- 
tional energy  crisis  has  been  the  dramat- 
ic shortfall  of  natural  gas  supply  OO. 
largely  imported  oil.  has  been  called 
uc>on  to  nil  the  gap  caused  by  the  short- 
age of  natural  gas  The  Arab  cut-off  of 
oU  has  Limited  tbe  possibility  of  oil  con- 
tinuing to  fill  the  gas  gap.  The  question 
then  t>ecomes  one  of  finding  the  best 
means  to  rapidly  increase  the  supply  of 
rvatural  gas  so  as  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  present  gap. 

In  order  to  find  such  a  means  one 
must  ask.  What  caused  tl^  natural  gas 
shortage?  The  experts — including  aca- 
demic economists,  tbe  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  natural  gas  Indus- 
try— are  In  near  lonanimous  screcment 
that  the  principal  cause  of  the  gas  short- 
age has  been  the  wellhead  price  regula- 
tion of  natural  gas  producers  selling  to 
FPC  In  the  early  1960's  pursuant  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Phil- 
lips case  Siich  regulation  resulted  In  ex- 
panded consimier  demand  for  "bargain 
rate"    natural    gas    while    dramatioaily 


dampening  producers'  efforts  to  Qnd  new 
gas  supplies 

I  am  pleased  that  during  our  discus- 
sions with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Comnxlttee  and  the  floor 
leader  of  this  bill  regarding  the  thnist 
of  8.  1283.  he  recogni/ed  that  the  bill  Is 
designed  to  miUate  programs  to  help 
achieve  energy  self-sufBctency  which  In 
all  likelihood  will  not  provide  a  substan- 
tial payoff  in  terms  of  new  energy  sources 
until  nearly  1980.  The  chairman  recog- 
nized, therefore,  that  other  measures 
will  be  required  to  expand  supplies  dur- 
ing the  shorter  term  He  has  publicly 
stated  that  natural  gais  prices  must  rise 
considerably  He  knows  that  on  a  heat 
content  or  Btu  basis  natural  gas  in  the 
interstate  market  is  still  selling  for  one- 
third  the  price  of  our  domestically  pro- 
duced oil  and  one-sixth  of  the  price  of 
recently  imported  oil 

Accordingly.  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
chairman  will  further  prove  himself  to 
be  the  statesman  that  he  has  already 
demonstrated  himself  to  be  by  calling 
for  quick  Sexmte  action  to  deregulate 
natural  gas  In  the  interstate  market  so 
that  new  supplies  can  come  promptly 
into  being  Such  short-term  measures 
the  chairman  must  realize  are  absolutely 
essential  to  fUl  the  gap  between  now  and 
the  time  that  pracrams  called  for  in  8. 
1283  come  to  pass. 

The  programs  called  for  in  this  bill 
are  Indeed  to  be  executed  on  a  crash 
basis  Some  have  Indeed  likened  the  new 
energy  technology  development  called 
for  In  this  bill  to  the  Manhattan  project 
and  the  Apollo  project  There  is  mdeed  a 
certain  amount  of  romance  in  making 
such  an  association,  but — I  am  now 
reading  from  page  33  of  the  report — 

Unlike  the  Manhattan  and  Apollo  Projects, 
however,  the  ■products"  developed  under  a 
stepped -up  national  energy  RAD  program 
wUI  Ije  used  prtmartiy  by  consumerB  In  the 
private  sector  and  not  exclusively  by  the 
government  Itself  This  Important  difference 
hl4;hllghts  the  need  to  develop  within  the 
private  sector  the  continued  capability  of 
private  Industry  to  maet  the  total  energy 
needs  of  the  Amencan  public. 

This  theme  is  repeated  again  and 
again.  On  page  37  of  the  report,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  comment  under- 
scores this  point : 

TTie  largest  burden  of  stjch  research,  how- 
ever, must  property  (all  upon  the  private 
sector. 

The  chairman  is  to  be  commended  for 
recognizing  this  important  point  and 
mcludtng  it  prominently  in  the  commit- 
tee report  which  analyzes  this  important 
biU 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  that 
energy  Is  tlie  very  lifeblood  of  our  na- 
tional economy  The  Arab  oil  cutoff 
of  crude  and  product  occurred  during 
the  mark-up  of  this  bill  At  that  time  we 
had  available  to  us  a  report  prepared  by 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  which 
states  In  part: 

On  a  conservative  basis,  the  effect  of  a  2- 
mUllon-barrel-per-day  cutofT  has  been  esti- 
mated to  cause  an  annual  loai  of  48  bUUon 
dollar*  to  tba  17  3.  aconomj  as  measured  by 
the  OroBS  Katlonai  Product.  This  slow-down 
in  tite  •coiM>my  would  cause  uacmployiaent 


to  Increase  from  the  current  4  5  to  5.0  per- 
cent level  to  over  fl  percent.  The  projected 
3-mllllon-barrel-per-day  cutolT  would  have 
an  even  greater  Impact  and  could  push  un- 
employment up  to  the  7  5  to  8.0  percent 
range 

These  developments  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  the  conclusions  we  have  reached 
In  section  102  of  the  bill  which  pertains 
to  the  overall  policy  of  this  legislation. 
Specifically  I  am  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  recognizes  the  close  inter- 
relationship and  dependence  between  na- 
tional goals  and  energy  pohcy.  Again 
reading  from  the  committee  report  at 
page  34: 

The  Committee  Intends  that  such  policy 
insure  that  sufficient  ener^  supplies  are 
available  so  as  not  to  Indirectly  or  inadvert- 
ently constrain  or  Jeopardize  the  achieve- 
ment of  established  goals  and  objectives  of 
national  policy,  including  a  viable  economy 
with  low  rates  cf  unemployment. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  prices  of 
conventional  fuels  will  be  rising,  new 
energy  sources  developed  through  pro- 
grams called  for  In  this  bill  will  also  be 
expensive.  The  object  Is  not  to  raise  prices 
for  the  sake  of  raising  prices,  but  to  allow 
prices  to  rise  so  as  to  increase  competi- 
tion between  and  among  producers  of 
alternative  fuels  Reading  again  from  the 
report  at  page  34 : 

The  Committee  believes  the  public  Interest 
can  t>cst  be  protected  by  Insuring  comi>ctl- 
tlon  among  energy  sources  Thus,  when  alter- 
native energy  sources  are  deveIo[>ed,  competi- 
tion for  energy  markets  will  intensify  and  the 
consumer  will  b«  protected.  The  sooner  such 
alternatives  aro  deveIop>ed.  the  sooner  the 
burden  of  ftiels  allocation  can  be   removed. 

The  Arab  oil  cutoff  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  a  mandatory  allocation 
program  Is  necessary.  But,  as  we  have 
stated  so  often,  allocation  programs 
merely  spread  the  shortages  around  and 
mitigate  damage  to  rather  than 
strengthen  our  national  economy  Quot- 
mg  further  from  the  report  at  page  35; 

When  the  tJnlted  States  develops  Its  own 
capabUlty  for  self-sufflclency  In  fuels,  vul- 
nerability to  foreign  manlpulanon  of  energy 
supplies  and  prices  will  t>e  reduced  and  the 
capability  of  exercising  a  truly  Independent 
foreign  policy  will  be  enhanced. 

Turning  now  to  the  energy  research 
management  project  called  for  in  section 
103  of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  this  arrangement  was  decided  upon 
because  of  the  twofold  Interest  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  providing  both 
the  least  possible  disruptive  arrange- 
ment regarding  existing  organization  for 
energy  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment.  and  the  widest  possible 
opportunity  to  move  forward  with  sepa- 
rate legislation  related  to  the  creation  of 
an  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  called  for  by  the  Pr?5l- 
d"nt  I  see  nothing  incompatible  with  this 
bill  in  any  legislation  related  to  the  crea- 
tion of  ERDA  By  way  of  comparison,  this 
bill  provides  the  substantive  policy 
framework,  the  program  content,  the 
alternative  strategies  available  to  the 
adminLstratlon,  a  timetable  for  action 
for  a  massive  Federal  R.  &  D.  effort.  The 
ERDA  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
for    rearrangement    of    energy    related 
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Federal  R.  &  D.  organization.  In  short, 
this  bill  deals  with  R.  &  D.  policy.  The 
ERDA  bill  deals  with  R.  &  D.  organiza- 
tion. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
duties  of.  and  alternative  mechanisms  for 
providing  incentives  for  R.  &  D.  programs 
related  to  energy  development  to  be 
utilized  by,  the  management  project. 
With  regard  to  such  Incentives,  the  re- 
port stresses  that  such  incentive — 

Are  not  Intended  to  exclude  by  intentional 
omission  any  area  of  Interest,  but  are  In- 
tended to  suggest  the  most  comprehensive 
attention  to  potential  research  projects. 

This  means  that  by  our  incorporating 
into  the  bill  lists  of  R.  &  D.  priorities  and 
lists  of  alternative  mechanisms  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  their  development, 
we  are  attempting  to  give  the  adminis- 
tration the  greatest  possible  flexibility 
with  regard  to  their  Implementation. 
Speclflcally,  I  am  referring  to  the  re- 
search priorities  contained  in  section  106 
of  the  bill  and  the  forms  of  Federal  as- 
sistance provided  for  in  Section  107  of 
the  bill.  The  Intent  of  the  committee  is 
to  let  the  administration  decide  which 
form  or  forms  of  assistance  is  most  ap- 
propriate for  each  of  the  research  priori- 
ties specified  in  section  106  of  the  bill. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  new  federally  assisted 
R.  &  D.  program,«i,  the  bill  specifically 
provides  for  the  non-Federal  share  of 
any  joint  Government-industry  project 
to  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
lands  or  property  interests,  including  na- 
tural resource  Interests,  for  the  project, 
or  personal  property  or  services  to  be 
provided  for  the  project  by  the  Industial 
participant. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
points  I  wanted  to  stress  with  respect 
to  title  I  of  the  bill.  The  section -by -sec- 
tion analysis  can  be  referred  to  for  other 
aspects  of  the  bill. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  the  Geothermal 
Energy  Act  of  1973.  This  Is  Identical  to 
the  bill  I  prepared  and  Introduced  with 
Senators  Bible  and  Church,  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, as  3  2465. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  adding  title  n  to  the 
bill,  which  incorporates  the  previous  leg- 
islation on  the  subject  of  geothermal 
encrg>'.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblk> 
have  long  led  in  this  particular  area. 
Title  II  is  a  very  helpful  addition  to 
the  bill. 

Geothermal  energy  was  thoroughly  re- 
viewed separately,  and  then  the  decision 
was  made  to  Incorporate  title  n  In  the 
bill,  and  I  particularly  commend  the 
Senator  for  that  specific  contribution  to 
che  legislation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  Dr.  Dreyfus,  too. 
in  this  particular  Instance  did  a  very 
fine  service  In  research  and.  of  course, 
has  a  long  history  of  activity  In  this 


field.  I  thank  him  for  his  participation 
also. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  neglected  to  say.  and 
did  not  have  the  time  earlier  to  say,  that 
we  are  all  proud  of  the  direction  of  the 
staff  effort  by  Dr.  Dan  Dreyfus,  who  was 
ably  assisted  by  Dick  Grundy  from  the 
staff  of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  who 
has  been  made  available  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  courtesy  of  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  <Mr  Randolph)  . 
In  all  of  this  effort,  they  and  Dave 
Stang  have  worked  cooperatively  to- 
gether throughout  the  stafiBng  of  a  very 
complicated  piece  of  legislation.  It  rep- 
resents the  largest  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  ever  put  together  in  legisla- 
tive form  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  I  think  they  all  deserve  great  credit. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  concur,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  thoughtfulness 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  all  of  our 
Members  the  outstanding  services  that 
they  have  performed.  I,  too.  agree  that 
with  this  great  effort  much  has  been 
accomplished,  and  I  feel  we  are  now  on 
our  way  to  prof;ram.s  that  are  long  over- 
due, but  the  committee  has  been  working 
upon  them,  and  we  feel  ver>-  confident 
that  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  wUl 
be  in  a  different  position  than  ever 
before. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  <  Mr. 
Randolph'  for  his  continued  cooperation 
and  atleiidance  at  the  meetings  and 
assisting  in  developing  tiiis  legislation. 
He  Is  always  cooperative  and  helpful,  as 
he  has  been  in  other  instances.  I  know 
of  his  tremendous  interest  in  the  re- 
search and  development  program  and  in 
all  the  areas  covered  by  the  bill.  We  are 
grateful  to  him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  on  the  joint 
motion  of  Senator  Church  and  myself 
that  the  Geothermal  Energy  Act  was  in- 
cluded as  title  II  of  S.  1283.  Both  Sena- 
tor Bible  and  Senator  Chtjrch  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  moving  fo.-ward  wiih  inno\  a- 
tive  geothermal  programs.  It  wa.'^  Senator 
Bible  who  auLhoied  tlie  Geotliermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970.  That  act  provided  the 
basis  for  leasing  geothermal  energj-  re- 
sources on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  am 
forced  to  point  out  that  witiiin  the  last 
3  years  the  admini.';tration  ha.s  done  little 
to  initiate  such  a  leasing  program. 
Members  on  both  .sides  of  the  ai.sle  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  are  equally 
disappointed  with  the  footdraggmg  w  iih- 
in  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  initiating 
the  Geothermal  Energy  Leasing  program 
mandated  3  years  ago  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned act  of  Congress, 

1  mention  this  because  without  a  leas- 
ing program,  title  II  of  S  1283  can  go 
nowhere.  A  condition  prerequisite  for  the 
initiation  of  programs  called  for  in  title 
II  of  S.  1283  is  an  aggressive  leasing  pro- 
gram for  geothermal  energy  resources 
on  the  p>art  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Without  access  to  the  resource,  little  can 


be  done  in  the  way  of  developing  inno- 
vative technologies.  Title  n  of  S.  1283 
is  designed  to  be  a  catalyst  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Innovative  new  teclinologies 
to  utilize  geothermal  energy.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  program  for  loan  euaran- 
tees  in  section  202  through  .section  208 
Sections  209  through  217  provide  for  an 
accelerated  Federal  program  involving 
geothermal  energy  within  the  Federal 
Government,  and  gives  specific  direction 
to  new  programs  to  be  established  w  ithin 
the  Interior  Department  NASA  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

It  shotnd  be  noted  that  title  n  of  the 
bill  provides  a  more  detailed  program 
for  developing  technologies  to  utilize 
geothermal  energy  than  does  title  I  for 
developing  other  new  energy  sources.  The 
reasoii  for  this  difference  is  that  the  com- 
mittee has  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  geothermal  energy  Addition- 
ally, several  members  of  this  committee 
have  been  involved  in  conducting  ex- 
tended field  investigations  relative  to  ge- 
othermal energy  technology  As  I  have 
alreadj-  mentioned,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
been  concerned  with  geothermal  re- 
sources for  many  years.  To  repeat,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Bible,  the  com- 
mittee developed  legi5.1ation  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of 
1970. 

In  June  of  1972.  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's studj'  of  national  fuels  and  en- 
ergy policy  being  conducted  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  45,  92d  Congress, 
hearings  were  held  on  geothermal  en- 
ergy resources  and  research  whuch  pro- 
vided an  overview  of  the  state  of  tech- 
nology and  the  potential  of  tlie  resource 
as  a  new  energy  source. 

On  June  13.  1973.  the  SuViccnm.iltee 
on  Water  and  Power  Resources  began 
a  detailed  in\estigation  of  the  potential 
for  the  production  of  power  f:om  geo- 
thermal resources  with  a  hearing  in 
Washington,  D.C  At  that  hearing  the 
followmg  Federal  agencies,  which  have 
program.s  related  to  geothermal  energj'. 
were  requested  to  present  testimony  hi 
response  to  specific  questions  ixised  by 
the  subcommittee:  First,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior:  second,  the  .^toInlc  En- 
ergy Commission:  third,  the  National 
Science  Foundation:  fourth,  ihe  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administraiion; 
fifth,  the  Department  of  State. 

Each  agency  was  request«l  to  direct 
its  prepared  testimony  to  the  following 
points: 

First.  Evaluation  of  the  long-range 
potential  for  the  production  of  electric 
power  and  heat  in  the  United  States  from 
geothermal  resources,  including  distribu- 
tion of  the  resource  by  regions,  break- 
down by  dr>'  and  v^-et  resource  types,  and 
evaluation  of  the  extent  and  reliability 
of  available  inventories  of  geothermal 
resources. 

Second.  Discussion  of  exploration,  re- 
search, and  development  work  in  geo- 
thermal resources  presently  underway 
and  projected  for  the  short  term  by  types 
of  resources  and  types  of  appUcations. 

Third.  Outline  of  the  technological 
and  environmental  problems  associated 
with   large-scale    development   of   geo- 
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thermal  enern^  by  types  of  resources  and 

application 

Fourth.  Descriptions  of  the  explora- 
tion, research,  and  development  activi- 
ties which  should  be  undertaken  in  the 
near  term — first  5  years — to  achieve  the 
optimum  advancement  toward  large- 
scale  development  of  geothermal  entfSy 
by  types  of  resource  and  appUcatlflftsTln- 
cluding  cost  estimates  and  objectives  of 
each  of  the  activities 

NASA  was  particularly  requested  to 
discuss  space  applications  of  geothermal 
exploration  The  State  Department  out- 
lined cooperative  international  programs 
in  geothermal  research. 

Subsequent  to  that  hearing,  the  sub- 
committee conducted  field  hearings  and 
inspections  of  existing  euid  potential  geo- 
thermal developments.  On  August  8.  the 
Interior  Committee's  minority  counsel. 
Harrison  Loesch.  Dr  Dreyfus,  and  my- 
self visited  the  Geysers  geothermal 
power  development  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co  In  CtUlfomla.  which  Is 
the  only  operating  geothermal  electric 
facility  m  the  United  States. 

On  Augxist  10,  Senators  Church  and 
McCluhk  made  a  helicopter  inspection 
of  geothermal  areas  In  southern  Idaho, 
which  are  being  considered  for  eswly  de- 
velopment for  power  production  On  that 
date.  also,  the  subcommittee  held  a  pub- 
lic hearing  in  Idaho  Palls,  Idaho,  to  take 
testimony  from  witnesses  including  pub- 
lic ofDcials.  authorities  in  geothermal  en- 
ergy, representatives  of  Industrial  con- 
cerns involved  in  energy  and  various  citi- 
zens groups  and  individuals 

On  August  11,  Senators  Bibli  and 
Hatfield  conducted  a  similar  subcom- 
mittee hearing  in  Klamath  Palls,  Ore«. 
The  hearing  at  Klamath  Palls  was  con- 
ducted at  the  Oregon  Technical  Insti- 
tute, in  a  modem  academic  building 
complex  which  is  entirely  heated  from 
geothermal  wells 

Durmg  the  month  of  August.  Mr.  Stang 
exhaustively  researched  the  research  and 
development  programs  being  conducted 
in  Prance  and  Italy  related  to  geothermal 
energy 

The  results  of  the  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigations were  compiled  in  a  report  to 
the  Senate  which  was  recently  publish. 

For  these  reasons,  we  felt  that  geo- 
thermal energy  should  be  given  special 
and  separate  treatment  than  the  pro- 
grams contained  In  title  I  of  the  bill. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  S.  1283 
has  been  the  result  of  careful  and  ex- 
tensive consideration,  given  by  members 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  to  the  subject  of  the 
creation  of  a  national  energy  research 
Etnd  development  strategy  It  Is  designed 
to  provide  the  charter  for  accomplishing 
the  Presidents  goal  of  attaining  energy 
self -sufficiency  by  1980. 

We  had  several  members  on  the 
minority  side  who  were  very  active  In  the 
hearings  as  well  Senators  Hansen, 
McClure,  Buckley.  Bartlett.  all  par- 
ticipated actively.  Senator  Hatfield  of 
Oregon  and  Senator  McClure  of  Idaho 
attended  the  committee's  hearings  in 
their  respective  States  and  brought  back 
information  that  was  very  valuable  in 
preparing  this  legislation  They  have 
worked  tirelessly  toward  the  goal  of  de- 


veloping a  national  R.  Ii  D.  program  for 

geothermal  energy. 

Mr  President.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senators  on  the  minority  side  who  were 
so  good  in  attendance  and  who  provided 
the  quorums  and  who  furnished  the 
guidance  in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
its  final  conclusion  As  to  the  majority,  I 
have  already  expressed  my  gratitude  to 
them  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  the 
bill  was  handled  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Mr    President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  at 
this  crucial  hour— and  this  hour  will 
stretch  into  many  more  hours  more  cru- 
cial in  their  impact  on  the  American 
people — it  Is  generally  recognized  that 
the  US.  energy  policy  should  be  geared 
to  enhance  domestic  self-sufficiency  in 
fuels  and  energy 

I  made  this  statement  at  the  outset  of 
my  remark-s  It  is  in  this  measure, 
S.  1283,  the  National  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Policy  Act.  that  we  will 
supply  the  thrust  of  what  we  are  doing 
to  further  the  cause  and  the  ultimate 
fact  of  self-sufficiency 

What  does  this  measure  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? It  sets  forth  as  an  overriding  goal. 
■The  development  within  10  years  of  the 
options  and  capabilities  for  the  United 
States  to  become  energy  self-sufficient 
through  the  use  of  domestic  energy  re- 
sources by  environmentally  acceptable 
means. ' 

Mr  President,  we  have  not  scuttled 
environmental  considerations  in  bring- 
ing tills  measure  into  this  Chamber.  1 
would  not  wish  that  to  be  done,  and  the 
Members  who  have  worked  on  this  legis- 
lation would  not  wish  that  to  be  done. 
The  achievement  of  this  capability,  that 
is.  the  capability  to  achieve  environ- 
mentally acceptable  self -sufficiency  in 
supplies  of  energy,  will  require  the  devel- 
opment, first  of  all.  of  a  strong  nuclear 
power  industry. 

This  goal  has  been  recognized  as  Mem- 
bers know,  for  over  10  years,  and  is  the 
basis  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's research  sind  development  pro- 
gram. 

But  I  remind  Senators  that  the  US. 
long-term  energy  supplies  are  not  re- 
stricted to  electric  power,  which  repre- 
sents, at  most.  60  percent  of  our  future 
energy  consumption.  Only  half  of  thLs 
electric  power,  or  one-quarter  of  our 
total  energy  consumption,  can  be  satls- 
fleld  under  optimum  conditions  by  nu- 
clear energy,  "l^ere  remains,  therefore, 
the  other  three-quarters  of  our  energy 
needs  which  must  be  met  and  must  be 
satisfied  by  fossil  fuels  and.  in  the  long 
term,  what  we  would  call  unconventional 
energy  supplies.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona tMr.  Fannin)  ,  who  has  Just  spoken, 
has  alluded  to  it. 

The  assurance  that  these  supplies  will 
be  forthcoming  in  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable ways — and  I  stress  this — Is  the 
objective  of  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate.  This  measure  recognizes  that 
coal — spelled  in  capital  letters. 
C-O-A-L — must  now  command  a  posi- 
tion in  the  U.S.  energy  supply  system 
comparable  to  that  held  by  nuclear 
power. 

In  the  past,  our  national  nuclear  en- 


ergy research  and  development  posture 
has  left  much  to  be  desired.  There  have 
been  unacceptable  delays  and  even  fail- 
ures in  the  development  of  new  energy 
technologies  This  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected and  I  believe  can  be  substantially 
corrected  when  this  measure  becomes 
law  and  the  action  programs  are  in  be- 
ing Whatever  the  cause  for  the  unac- 
ceptably  slow  development  of  new  energy 
technologies,  the  fact  Is  that  we  need  in- 
creased and  more  fruitful  research  and 
development  efforts  across  the  board. 

In  stepping  up  the  base  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  research  and  development  en- 
ergy-related technologies,  collective  in 
nature,  we  cannot  escape  guilt  for  having 
failed  to  give  full  national  attention  over 
the  past  decade  to  the  formulation  of  a 
national  fuel  and  energy  policy. 

Mr  President,  as  a  resource  base,  coal 
is  our  most  abundant  domestic  resource. 
Someone  might  say.  without  thinking 
the  matter  through,  that  the  Senator 
from  West  'Virginia,  now  addressing  this 
subject,  comes  from  West  Virginia,  the 
coal  State  with  the  greatest  production 
in  the  country,  and  of  course  this  is  true. 
But  I  speak  today  on  a  basis  which  is 
beyond  that,  not  provincial  in  nature, 
as  to  the  availability  of  coal  to  be  pro- 
duced and  used  under  the  technology 
we  have  at  the  present  time 

Again  I  ask:  What  is  our  most  abun- 
dant domestic  re.source?  We  can  mention 
many  others,  but  coal  is  No.  1.  With 
present  technology,  there  are  some  150 
billion  tons  of  recoverable  coal — peo- 
ple do  not  realize  this  to  be  a  fact — of 
an  estimated  3  2  trillion  tons  in  the 
United  States.  Even — and  I  underscore 
thLs  statement — even  should  maximum 
production  be  pursued  for  the  next  15 
years,  less  than  10  percent  of  our  pres- 
ently recoverable  reserves  would  be  con- 
sumed. I  do  not  think  the  public  gen- 
erally realizes  the  validity  of  that  state- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  energy  self-sufficiency 
will  require  unprecedented  growth  in  our 
Nation's  coal  industry.  This  means  that. 
at  a  minimum,  by  1985,  the  United  States 
must  be  capable  of  producing  and  using, 
in  environmentally  accepted  ways,  be- 
tween 18  billion  and  2  billion  tons  of 
coal.  This  compares  to  about  7  million 
tons  as  of  today.  I  emphasize  that  this 
is  a  two  and  a  half  to  three-fold  Increase 
in  production  in  12  years. 

However,  should  our  energy  supplies — 
they  have  been  mentioned — not  be  able 
to  meet  their  projected  roles,  this  task  for 
coal  would  be  even  more  difficult.  Coal 
production  might  necessarily  have  to 
reach  2.6  billion  tons.  This  means  that  by 
the  year  2000,  production  might  have  to 
be  as  high  as  4  billion  tons.  This  will  be 
an  exceedingly  difficult  challenge  for 
both  government  and  Industry.  What 
must  be  recognized  is  that  the  energy 
demand  will  be  there;  it  will  Increase; 
and,  if  our  economy  is  not  to  be  ad- 
versely affected,  it  must  be  met  by  some 
fuel. 

So  the  issue  is  coal's  capability  for  per- 
forming a  greater  role  than  previously 
envisioned  in  our  energy  supply  system. 
I  view  coal  as  being  on  the  threshold  of 
a  reformation  which  must  carry  into  the 
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21st  century.  Yet.  achievement  of  a  re- 
spectable role  for  coal— not  only  respect- 
able but  also  absolutely  necessarj- — In  the 
national  energy  posture  will  require  the 
development  of  new  ways  of  extracting 
and  using  coal.  Traditional  methods  no 
longer  are  totally  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  occupational  health  or  en- 
vironmental quality.  In  the  future,  coal 
will  be  viewed — I  emphasize  this — as  a 
chemical  substance  which  can  serve  as 
the  feedstock  for  synthetic  fuels  of  the 
1990's — yes.  Into  the  next  century. 

However,  achievement  of  the  dual 
objective  of  secure  environmentally 
acceptable  energy  supplies  may  be  the 
most  difficult  challenge  that  our  coun- 
try will  face  in  the  years  ahead.  Even 
partial  success  in  this  effort  will  require 
an  aggressive  Federal  posture,  predicated 
on  achievement  of  sound  energy  and 
reasonable  envlronmetnal  policies;  for, 
in  the  final  analysis,  they  must  not  be 
polarizations,  they  must  not  be  oppo- 
nents, they  must  not  be  enemies.  They 
must  stand  together,  inseparable,  If  the 
job  is  to  be  done. 

Commenting  at  the  June  8.  1973.  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate's  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study  on  S.  1283.  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Research  and  Development 
Policy  Act  of  1973.  Mr.  Carl  Bagge.  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
made  the  following  observation: 

Coal  today  is,  once  again,  a  primary  fuel 
for  the  nation  Because  of  the  current  energy 
Bhortage.  the  erosion  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments caused  by  excessive  oil  Imports,  the 
threat  to  our  national  security  Inherent  In 
growing  dependence  on  fuel  Imports  and. 
finally,  the  emerging  national  consensus  to 
rationally  develop  indigenous  energy  re- 
sources— for  all  these  reasons,  coal  once 
again  looms  large  in  our  nation's  energy 
future.  This  is  not  Idle  rhetoric  from  a  coal 
trade  association  spokesman,  but  a  pragmatic 
conclusion  based  upon  the  hard  realities  of 
the  nation's  existing  energy  dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  this  act  attempts  to 
cope  with  but  one  aspect  of  the  energy 
policy. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  creative  Sen- 
ator, the  resourceful  legislator — these  are 
not  pleasantries;  they  are  commenda- 
tions which  he  deserves — that  I  think  he 
will  agree  that  this  bill  Is  concerned  with 
the  commercial  demonstration  of  new 
energy  technologies.  This  measure,  in 
effect,  would  provide,  as  has  been  stated, 
a  total  Federal  program  of  $20  billion 
over  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that 
achievement  of  a  realistic  role  for  coal 
in  our  national  energy  posture  will  re- 
quire the  development  of  new  ways  of 
extracting  and  using  coal.  Traditional 
methods  no  longer  are  totally  satisfac- 
tory from  the  standpoint  of  occupational 
health  or  environmental  quality. 

However,  as  Mr.  Bagge  stated — 

Now  coal  Is  regaining  its  public  visibility 
as  a  crucial  source  of  energy,  but  It  cannot 
realistically  be  expected  to  reach  Its  full 
Btattir*  merely  by  the  shrinkage  of  other 
fuels.  The  coal  Industry,  which  has  lived  too 
long  on  a  subsistence  level,  absolutely  re- 
quires national  policy  encouragement  and 
help  to  increase  Its  production,  improve  Its 
product,  and  compete  without  extraneous 
handicaps  In  a  free  fuel  market. 


The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Policy  Act  of  1973  (S.  1283),  deals 
with  but  one  aspect  of  energy  policy.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  new  energy  technologies. 
This  bill  would,  in  effect,  provide  a  total 
Federal  program  of  $20  billion  over  the 
next  10  years  to  commercially  demon- 
strate new  energy  technologies  such  as 
coal  gasification,  coal  bquefaction.  shale 
oil,  and  geothermal  and  advanced  power 
cycles  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 

Until  recently  the  Federal  research 
policy  has  emphasized  the  breeder  re- 
actor, a  nuclear  solution  to  the  long-term 
electricity  supply  problem.  In  fact  for  20 
years  or  more,  the  Federal  Government 
has  subsidized  nuclear  power  developed 
on  the  premise  of  abundant  electric 
energy. 

This  same  concept  now  must  be  ap- 
plied generally  to  energy  development,  to 
environmentally  acceptable  domestic,  not 
foreign,  energy  resources. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  a  Federal 
energy  research  and  development  strat- 
egy that  is  geared  to  the  commercial 
demonstration  of  new  energy  technol- 
ogies. This  strategy  must  also  be  keyed 
to  satisfying  energy  deficits  in  environ- 
mentally acceptable  ways. 

The  nature  of  our  present  and  future 
energy  shortages  must  be  attributed  to 
a  failure  to  implement  plans  and  a  re- 
search strateg>'  designed  to  fill  shortfalls 
in  energy  supplies  from  domestic  sources. 
The  causes  of  this  failure  date  back  to 
the  1950"s,  but  the  deficits  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  will  be  narrowed  only  if 
the  United  States  implements  an  aggres- 
sive and  comprehensive  Federal  energy 
research  and  development  policy  such  as 
that  contained  in  S.  1283. 

Coal,  I  repeat,  has  been  neglected  In 
the  past  and  must  now  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  this  research  effort.  Several 
specific  research  priorities  are  set  forth 
inS.  1283: 

First,  there  Is  a  need  to  develop  new 
mining  methods  to  increase  coal  produc- 
tion. A  number  of  innovative  techniques 
to  increase  productivity  can  and  must  be 
perfected.  Coal  mining  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  sophisticated  technology'  and 
the  role  of  the  coal  miner  as  a  true  tech- 
nician and  specialist  also  must  be  recog- 
nized. For  this  purpose,  the  bill  requires 
a  Federal  program  to  demonstrate  new- 
mining  technologies  such  as  long-wall 
methods  of  mining  in  experimental 
mines  to  be  operated  under  a  system  of 
Federal  support.  These  experiments  also 
are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  training 
modem  miners. 

Second,  a  mnjor  crash  research  pro- 
gram is  needed  to  develop  low  sulfur  fueLs 
suitable  for  use  In  the  generation  of 
electricity.  An  emphasis  is  needed  on  the 
removal  of  sulfur  from  coal  prior  to  com- 
bustion rather  than  stack  gas  treatment. 
Neverlheless,  an  accelerated  program  is 
needed  on  .<;ii]fur  oxide  control  systems 
which  fully  utilizes  the  expertLse  that 
has  been  developed  by  tlie  .Atomic  Energj- 
Commission. 

Third,  gasification  processes  for  the 
conversion  of  coal  into  lugh,  medium, 
and  low  Btu  gas  for  industrial  uses  must 
be  pursued,  ininiediately.  Maiiy  of  the 
processes  which  now  should  be  commer- 
cial are  only  in  early  stages  of  evolution. 


These  processes  must  now  be  accelerated. 
This  program  also  must  be  viewed  as  a 
pollution  control  effort.  Only  through 
such  coal  gasification  technologies  can 
many  industrial  users  achieve  timely 
compliance  with  air  pollution  control  re- 
quirements. 

Fourth,  coal  liquefaction  is  needed  to 
convert  various  grades  of  coal  to  prem- 
ium fuels,  particularly  for  use  in  trans- 
portation. 

As  our  energy  crisis  worsens,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  synthetic  premiiun  fuels  such 
as  gasoUne  and  jet  fuel,  as  well  as  heat- 
ing oils,  are  needed.  Coal  can  serve  sis 
a  chemical  feedstock  for  the  eventual 
production  of  numerous  synthetic  fuels. 

Many  other  technologies  are  set  forth 
in  S.  1283,  and  I  recommend  that  Sena- 
tors review  the  research  priorities  set 
forth  in  section  106.  I  ask  luianimous 
consent  that  these  research  priorities 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  106.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  and 
directions  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress — this  Act,  the 
Chairman's  recommendations  for  an  aggres- 
sive Federal  research  strategy  and  priorities 
designed  to  acliieve  solutions  to  immediate 
and  short-term  (to  the  early  1980's)  energy 
supply  system  and  associated  enviromnenttiJ 
problems.  Such  recommendations  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  speclflc  antici- 
pated actions  and  proposals  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 105  and  107  for  the  most  eflectlve  ap- 
proach,   through    Federal   assistance — 

(1)  to  accelerate  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  technologies  for  producing  a  low- 
sulfur  fuel  suitable  for  boUer  use; 

(2)  to  accelerate  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  technologies  for  producing  sub- 
stitutes for  natural  gas,  including  co&l  gasi- 
fication: Provided.  That  the  Chairman  shall 
Invite  proposals  from  potential  participants 
based  upon  Federal  assistance  and  partici- 
pation in  the  form  of  a  Joint  Federal -indus- 
try corporation,  and  recommendations  pur- 
suant to  this  clause  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  repori  on  the  viability  of  using  this 
form  of  Federal  assistance  or  participation; 

(3)  to  accelerate  the  commercla;  demon- 
stration of  technologies  for  producing  syn- 
crude  and  liquid  petroleum  products  from 
coal:  Provided,  That  the  Chairman  shall  In- 
rtte  proposals  from  potential  participants 
based  upon  Federal  a.sslstance  and  partici- 
pation through  guaranteed  prices  or  pur- 
chase of  the  products,  and  recommendations 
pursuant  to  this  clause  sh&l!  be  accompanied 
by  a  report  on  the  viability  of  using  th:s 
form  of  Federal  assistance  or  participation: 

(4)  to  accelerate  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  advanced  power  cycles  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  frcwn  coal,  Includ- 
ing technologies  which  employ  the  produc- 
tion of  low  British  thermal  unit  gas  from 
coal: 

(5)  In  accordance  with  the  program  au- 
thorized by  title  II  of  this  Act,  to  accelerate 
the  commercla]  demonstration  of  geother- 
mal energy  technologies: 

(6)  (A)  to  accelerate  the  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  the  production  of  syncrude 
from  oU  shale,  and  (B)  to  assist  the  re- 
search and  development  of  In  situ  method- 
ologies for  the  production  of  sjmcrude  from 
oil  shale: 

(7)  to  demonstrate  new  and  Improved 
methods  for  the  extracUon  of  petroleum  re- 
sources. Including  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery  of  crude  oil; 

(8»  to  demonstrate  new  and  Improved 
methods  for  the  extraction  of  coal  resources: 
Proi-ided,  That  the  Chairman  shall  Invite 
proposals    from    potential    participants    in 
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joint  Oovenunent- Industry  operated  mines 
for  the  pvirpose  of  demonstrating  new  and 
Improved  mining  technologies  and  methods 
and  of  training  the  associated  personnel; 

(9)  to  demonstrate  the  economics  and 
commercial  vlabUlty  of  solar  energy  for  resi- 
dential and  commercial  energy  supply  ap- 
plications: 

( 10)  to  accelerate  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  environmental  control  systems 
Including  particulate  and  sulfur  oxides 
emission  control  systems,  necessary  for  the 
timely  Implementation  of  air  pollution 
standards  and  water  pollution  standards  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Federal  or  State  law; 
and 

(11)  to  demonstrate  new  and  Innovative 
energy  conservation  technologies. 

(b)  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thl«  Act.  the  Chalrmans  recom- 
mendations for  an  aggressive  Federal  re- 
search strategy  and  priorities  designed  to 
achieve  solutions  to  middle-term  (the  early 
1980's  to  20001  energy  supply  system  and 
associated  environmental  problems.  Such 
recommendations  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to  specific  anuclpated  action*  and 
proposals  for  the  most  effective  approach — 

( 1 )  to  Improve  the  economics  and  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  technologies  set  forth 
in  the  research  strategy  recommended  pur- 
suant to  subeectlon  la) : 

(3)  to  advance  improvements  In  the 
methods  and  technologies  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  storage  of  electric  energy; 

(3)  to  commercially  demonstrate  advanced 
power  cycles  for  the  generation  of  electricity 
which  represent  significant  improvementa  in 
the  efficiency  of  conversion  of  energy  re- 
sources to  electricity; 

(4)  to  commercially  demonstrate  hot  dry 
rock  geothermal  energy  technologies; 

(  6 )  to  commercially  demonstrate  vlvanced 
solar  energy  technologies; 

( 6 1  to  determine  the  economics  and  com- 
mercial viability  of  the  use  of  hydrogen  as  a 
primary  energy  source: 

(7)  to  commercially  demonstrate  the  use 
of  fuel  cells  for  central  stations  electric  pow- 
er generation;  and 

(8)  to  determine  the  economics  and  com- 
mercial viability  for  producing  synthetic  en- 
ergy supplies  from  agricultural  products  and 
wastes. 

(c)  Within  eighteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman's 
recommendations  for  a  Federal  research 
strategy  and  priorities  designed  to  achieve 
solutions  to  long-term  (beyond  2000)  energy 
supply  systems  and  associated  environmental 
problems.  Such  recommendations  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  specific  antici- 
pated actions  and  proposals — 

( 1 )  to  further  improve  the  economics  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  technologies  set 
forth  In  the  research  strategy  recommended 
pursuant  to  subsections  (ai  and  (b); 

(2)  to  commercially  demonstrate  nuclear 
fusion;  and 

(3)  to  commercially  advance  the  use  of 
hydrogen  as  a  primary  energy  source. 

Mr  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  endorsed  the  policy  that  protec- 
tion of  public  health  should  not  be  sub- 
ordinated to  economic  feasibility.  After 
long  deliberation  in  1967,  and  again  in 
1970,  the  Congress  enacted  a  Federal  air 
pollution  control  policy  that  distinguishes 
between  concerns  for  public  health  and 
concerns  for  welfare. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  a  few  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  have  urged  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  technologies  to  make  the 
use  of  coal  environmentally  acceptable. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  better 
control  of  sulfur  oxides  and  more  rapid 
development  of  coal  gasification  and  coal 


liquefaction  and  advanced  power  cycles 
for  the  generation  of  electricity. 

When  both  the  1967  and  1970  Cleaji 
Air  Act  Amendments  were  under  con- 
sideration In  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  in  the  Senate,  I  offered 
amendments  to  Increase  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  program  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  for  re- 
search and  development.  Most  of  my 
amendments  were  accepted,  and  are  now 
law.  But  the  executive  branch  consistent- 
ly has  done  too  little  toward  the  financing 
of  research  on  energy -related  environ- 
mental control  technologies. 

For  example,  the  EPAs  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1974  showed  an  actual  de- 
crease in  funds  for  air  pollution  control 
programs  and  research. 

The  disturbing  action  resulted  In  ter- 
mination of  EPAs  $5  million  program  to 
develop  sulfur  oxide  control  technologies 
to  control  air  pollution  emissions — for 
example,  from  the  combustion  of  high- 
sulfur  coals.  The  EPAs  justification  was 
that  more  than  $86  million  had  been  de- 
voted to  development  and  demonstration 
of  first-generation  technology  for  reduc- 
ing and  controlling  air  emissions  from 
stationary  and  mobile  sources.  Their 
plans  now  are  to  move  Into  a  second 
phase  where  the  private  sector  Is  ex- 
pected to  further  refine  and  Improve  this 
technology. 

This  position  reflects  a  policy  that  the 
development  of  sulfur  oxide  control  tech- 
nology Is  the  responsibility  of  the  private 
sector,  not  government;  yet.  this  position 
does  not  reflect  the  congresslonally 
enunciated  policy  contained  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  I  section  104). 

This  budget  cut  was  even  Inconsistent 
with  recent  recommendations  of  the  In- 
teragency Sulfur  Oxide  Control  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Panel  <SOCTAP), 
which  states: 

In  particular.  Federal  R&D  efforU 
should  be  expanded  to  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  Improved  scrubber  solid  waste 
management  processes.  It  also  Is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  Federal  government 
continue  support  of  ongoing  government 
sponsored  program  (SIC)  to  develop  SO. 
processes. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  excerpts  from  an  October  13,  1972, 
letter  from  EPA  Deputy  Administrator 
Robert  Frl  to  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget : 

(The  proposed  reductions  for  stationary 
source  air  pollution  control  technology)  will 
.  .  .  eliminate  the  funding  of  the  sixth  (sul- 
fur oxide)  flue  gas  control  technology  demon- 
stration and  prevent  KPA  funding  of  the 
completion  of  the  fifth.  This  abandons  the 
Preaidential  coTnmitment  to  fund  six  of 
these  demonstrationt.  (Emphasis  added.) 
Entmlnatlng  these  demonstrations  does  In- 
crease the  risk  that  we  will  ultimately  not 
be  able  to  sustain  the  large  scale  steam  gen- 
eration SO«  new  source  standard,  but  we 
think  this  risk  Is  not  unacceptable  In  view 
of  the  current  legal  situation  and  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  In  the  first  four 
demonstrations.  In  the  private  sector  since 
the  standard  was  set,  and  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  Irony  of  this  situation  is  charac- 
terized In  Mr.  Prl's  own  words: 

(EPA  Is)  capable  of  achieving  the  most 
pollution  abatement  in  those  areas  where 
we  have  the  best  legislative  mandate.  The 


Clean  Air  Act  U  our  best  legislative  mandate. 
It  also  has  congressional  mandates  which 
would  be  very  embamtaslng  to  do  a  poor  Job 
on. 

However,  Mr.  President,  as  recent 
events  have  shown,  there  is  serious  doubt 
whether  U.S.  energy  industries  can  both 
maintain  reliable  energy  supplies  as  well 
as  meet  air  quality  control  requirements. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  recently  passed 
S.  2589.  the  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act  of  1973,  which  provides  a  variance 
procedure  from  the  requirements  stem- 
ming from  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended. 

This  legislative  action  would  not  have 
occurred  had  the  United  States  had  a 
balanced  and  comprehensive  national 
fuels  and  energy  policy  which  reflected 
environmental  concerns.  For  this  reason, 
S.  1283  provides  in  section  106  for  an 
acceleration  of  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  environmental  control  sys- 
tems necessary  for  the  timely  implemen- 
tation of  air  pollution  control  standards 
and  water  pollution  control  standards  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Federal  and  State 
laws. 

It  is  intended  that  the  chairman  of 
the  management  project  work  closely 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  this  effort.  This  should  be 
done  on  a  transfer-of -funds  basis;  how- 
ever, where  the  EPA's  program  effort  Is 
considered  inadequate  by  the  manage- 
ment project,  it  is  not  Intended  that  the 
chairman  is  not  to  be  restricted  from 
Initiating  the  necessary  actions  under 
this  provision  of  his  own. 

This  measure  represents  a  concerted 
effort  by  Senator  Jackson,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. Under  his  leadership,  the  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study 
has  develoE>ed  a  comprehensive  and  sig- 
nificant record  to  support  the  need  for 
this  legislation  Senator  Jackson  has  my 
commendation  for  his  diligence,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  iMr.  Fannin), 
in  bringing  this  significant  bill  before 
the  Senate.  This  measure  also  represents 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  other  mem- 
be.s  and  ex  officio  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Energy  Policy  Study.  Including 
Senators  Bible,  Church,  Metcalf,  John- 
ston. Abourezk,  Haskell.  Hansen.  Hat- 
field, Buckley,  McClure,  Bartlett. 
Macnuson,  Cotton.  Pastore,  Baker, 
Domenici,  and  this  Senator. 

The  research  strategy  and  priorities 
set  forth  in  S.  1283  will  launch  the  United 
States  on  a  program  dedicated  to  the 
achievement  of  domestic  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  The  policies  set  forth  in  the 
measure  are  compatible  with  the  even- 
tual congressional  creation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  This  other 
measure  is  a  reorganization  of  Federal 
energy  research  activities. 

We  have  had  two  votes  I  will  not  go 
Into  a  checkback  on  what  took  place. 
The  record  will  delineate  what  took 
place.  This  legislation  S.  1283.  provides 
direction  and  purpose  for  ERDA  at  such 
time  as  it  is  created. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  the  poli- 
cies and  purposes  set  forth  in  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Policy 
Act  of  1973  and  recommend  its  passage. 
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As  an  active  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  as 
a  diligent  participant  in  its  preparation, 
I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  under- 
write this  massive  undertaking  for  the 
future  security  of  our  Republic  and  the 
well-being  of  our  people. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
once  again  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  my  appreci- 
ation for  his  leadership  in  the  area  of 
research  and  development  in  connection 
with  nonnuclear  matters.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  this  field. 

In  our  report  on  page  24  there  appears 
the  following  statement,  which  I  wish  to 
read  for  the  Record: 

Senate  concern  for  energy  and  development 
dates  to  1943  with  the  Introduction  by  Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  of  the  Synthetic  Liquid 
Fuels  Act.  A  similar  measure  was  Introduced 
by  then  Representative  Jennings  Randolph 
of  West  Virginia  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Subsequent  enactment  of  this  measure 
In  1944  Initiated  an  eight-year  program  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  demon- 
stration plants  to  produce  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  from  coal,  oil  shale,  agricultxiral  and 
forestry  products,  and  other  substances  In 
order  to  conserve  and  Increase  the  oil  re- 
sources of  the  United  States. 

More  recently,  on  March  2,  1961,  Senator 
Randolph  introduced  Senate  Resolution  105, 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  a  National  Fuels  Study.  The 
measure  was  passed  September  11.  1961,  and 
In  1962  the  study  group  was  established  In 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  ex  officio  members,  Including  Sen- 
ator Randolph  from  other  committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish  to  reiter- 
ate the  important  role  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  played  since  the 
very  inception  of  this  program,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  to  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IV.  Legislative  Action  in  the  Senate  Re- 
lated to  Enebct  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 

Senate  concern  for  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment dates  to  1943  with  the  introduc- 
tion by  Senator  O'Mahoney,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Liquid  FHiels  Act.  A  similar  measure 
was  Introduced  by  then  Representative  Jen- 
nings Randolph  of  West  Virginia  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Subsequent  en- 
actment of  this  measure  In  1944  Initiated  an 
eight-year  program  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  demonstration  plants  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  coal,  oil 
shale,  agricultural  and  forestry  products, 
and  other  substances  In  order  to  conserve 
and  Increase  the  oil  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

More  recently,  on  March  2.  1961.  Senator 
Randolph  Introduced  Senate  Resolution  105, 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  a  National  P^iels  Study. 
The  measure  was  passed  September  11,  1961. 
and  In  1962  the  study  group  was  established 
In  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  ex  officio  members,  Including 
Senator  Randolph,  from  other  committees. 

The  study  group  completed  reports  on 
various  energy  issues.  Including  development 
of  a  domestic  shale  oil  industry,  the  role  of 
Government-sponsored  energy  research,  and 
energy  self-sufficiency. 


Since  then,  a  number  of  Senate  resolu- 
tions and  bills  have  been  passed  relating  to 
specific  and  particular  energy  research  needs. 
But  no  comprehensive  energy  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram resulted. 

Subsequently,  In  1971,  the  Senate  Initiated 
the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study. 
The  events  leading  up  to  the  Initiation  of 
this  study  are  described  In  the  "Legislative 
History  of  Senate  Resolution  45,"  prepared 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

By  the  summer  of  1970  It  was  becoming 
Increasingly  apparent  that  the  abundant 
supply  of  low-cost  energy  that  had  charac- 
terized the  American  economy  would  no 
longer  be  available.  During  the  previous  year, 
hearings  on  the  declining  reserves  of  natural 
gas  had  been  held  by  the  Senate  Interior 
c:»mmlttee  and  there  was  general  agreement 
amonfc  the  witnesses  that  the  gas  reserve  to 
production  ratio  would  continue  to  decline. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1970  brown- 
outs occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
due  to  a  lack  of  electric  generating  capacity. 

On  July  16,  -970,  Senator  Randolph  intro- 
duced S.  4092  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Fuels  and  Energy.  The  bUl  was  cosponsored 
by  more  than  50  other  Senators.  On  introduc- 
ing the  bill  Senator  Randolph  said: 

This  Commission  would  make  a  detailed 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  energy  re- 
quirements and  fuel  resources  and  policies 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  dif- 
ferent type  of  fuels  and  energy,  and  would 
report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and   to  the  Congress  .  .  . 

Hearings  on  S.  4092  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  F\iels 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairt  on  September  10  and  11,  1970.  State- 
ments were  received  from  forty-four  wit- 
nesses. .  .  . 

By  the  time  of  the  hearings  the  bill  had  61 
cosponsors  and  several  more  were  subse- 
quently added. 

Both  management  and  labor  organizations 
of  the  coal  Industry  strongly  endorsed  the 
bill. 

In  general  the  coal  industry  witnesses  were 
concerned  over  the  Imbalance  in  Federal  re- 
8eari;h  and  development  funds  among  the 
fuel  sources.  This  concern  was  expressed  by 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  witness 
as  follows: 

Win  the  Government  correct  Its  present 
Imbalance  in  Federal  funds  for  ene-gy  and 
fuels  research  and  development?  Important 
as  nuclear  power  In,  there  are  processes  for 
making  gas  from  coal,  extracting  oil  from 
shale,  mid  other  synthetic  fuel  and  energy 
generation  developments  whlcl.  warrant  sub- 
stantial Federal  attention  in  terms  o''  money 
and  men.  Most  of  these  processes  would  cre- 
ate little,  if  any,  pollution  and  several  of 
them,  If  successful,  may  well  achieve  signifi- 
cant cost  reductions  In  the  generation  of 
eiectrlcity.  Magneto-hydrodynamics  and 
fiuidized-bed  combustion  are  examples. 

The  major  theme  of  all  the  witnesses  was 
the  need  for  a  long-range,  coordinated  nat- 
ural energy  policy  which  would  prevent  the 
various  agencies  with  energy  respionslbilities 
from  following  confilctlng  courses  of  action. 

Despite  the  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
all  the  witnesses  concerning  the  need  for  a 
national  energy  policy  to  prevent  future 
shortages  and  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
secvire  energy  at  low  costs,  no  further  action 
on  S.  4092  took  place  in  the  91st  Congress. 
This  inaction  was  the  result  of  both  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  administration  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  a  commission  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  91st  Congress  On  December  11. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  from  O.  A. 
Lincoln,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  the  administration  repeated 
the  position  it  had  taken  earlier  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Jackson  dated  November  5,  1970, 


from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

It  would  appear  that  the  study  proposed  by 
S.  4092  would  closely  parallel  and  duplicate 
the  study  requested  by  the  President  which 
Is  now  well  underway.  By  contrast,  enactment 
of  S.  4092  and  appropriation  of  funds  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  Commission,  appointment 
of  Commission  members,  selection  of  Com- 
mission staff,  and  other  necessary  organiza- 
tional steps  would  necessarily  delay  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Commission's  study. 

Consequently,  to  avoid  duplicative  studies 
and  to  avoid  the  delays  that  would  result  If 
the  Commission  study  were  substituted  for 
the  Council  study,  I  recommend  against  the 
enactment  of  S.  4092. 

On  December  22,  1970.  Senator  Randolph 
summarized  the  actions  that  the  Senate  had 
taken  with  respect  to  S.  4092  and  reported  on 
the  adverse  view  expressed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  He  then  suggested 
that: 

In  view  of  the  administration's  reluctance 
to  participate  In  a  joint  executive-congres- 
sional study  along  the  lines  proposed  In  S. 
4092,  Senator  Jackson  and  I  have  reviewed 
alternatives.  We  are  in  agreement  that  the 
most  feasible  vehicle  for  an  urgently  needed 
congressional  effort  would  be  a  resolution  em- 
powering the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  make  a  detailed  fuels 
and  energy  study  and  to  report  its  recom- 
mendations during  the  2-year  life  of  the  next 
Congress  beginning  In  January  1971  and  ex- 
tending to  January  1973.  No  other  means  Is 
known  that  can  activate  this  vital  effort 
without  further  lengthy  delay. 

On  Introducing  Senate  Resolution  45  on 
February  4,  1971.  which  would  authorize  the 
Senate  to  make  a  study  of  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy,  Senator  Randolph  disagreed 
with  the  administration  position  concerning 
the  need  for  a  commission. 

(However,)  since  the  Commission  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  administration,  he  sug- 
gested an  alternative: 

The  administration,  nevertheless,  has  made 
Its  decision  not  to  be  a  partner  In  a  Fuels 
and  Energy  Commission  with  congressional 
and  nongovernmental  members.  That  Is  its 
prerogative.  The  exercise  of  that  prerogative 
kills  the  commission  concept.  But  killing  the 
commission  concept  and  placing  reliance  en- 
tirely on  the  proliferated  activities  In  the 
executive  branch  does  not  necessarily  solve 
the  fuels  and  energy  problems  which  many 
knowledgeable  persons  consider  to  be  of  crisis 
proportions  over  the  long  range,  even  though 
some  shortage  solutions  may  have  ema- 
nated from  the  several  instrumentalities 
created  by  the  President. 

Realism  forces  us  to  write  off  the  Fuels  and 
Energy  Commission  approach.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  too  much  need  for  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention  to  the  fuels  and  energy  crisis 
within  the  legislative  branch  for  that  atten- 
tion to  be  excessively  delayed.  Hence,  with 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  other  Senators,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  Senate  resolution  to  authorize  a  study  of 
national  fuels  and  energy  policy  by  the  In- 
terior Committee,  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the 
Committees  on  Commerce.  Public  Works,  and 
Atomic  Energy. 

The  objectives  of  Senate  Resolution  46  and 
S.  4092  were  nearly  identical  except  for  the 
vehicle  to  carry  out  the  study.  Under  Senate 
Resolution  45.  the  Senate  would  proceed  with 
Its  own  study,  using  staff  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  would  report  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  for  a  national  energy  policy. 

As  there  had  been  for  S.  4092.  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  about  the  need  for  the 
development  of  a  national  fuels  and  energy 
policy  as  contemplated  by  Senate  Resolution 
45.  The  reasons  were  stated  by  Senator  Ran- 
dolph when  he  said: 
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My  objective  in  tntroduclng  Senate  Res- 
olution 4S  wsis  to  Insure  that  crisis  not  re- 
peat Itself.  The  Immediate  goal  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Domestic  OouncU  Is  to  formulate  our 
energy  goal  for  the  1970's.  The  charter  of  the 
stu  Jy  under  Senate  Resolution  46  Is  to  define 
and  provide  a  definitive  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy  for  the  next  ao  or  30  years, 
where  none  now  exist. 

On  April  5,  1971.  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mute Issued  Report  No.  92-53  to  accompany 
Senate  Resolution  45  favorably  reporting  on 
the  resolution.  The  committee  amended  the 
original  resolution  to  reflect  its  complemen- 
tary nature  with  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970  and  also  adopted  a  tech- 
nical amendment  regarding  funding.  The  re- 
port was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
where  after  several  clarifying  and  technical 
amendments  the  resolution  was  reported 
(No.  92-87)  favorably  on  Aprtl  2«.  1971.  The 
resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 
May  3.  1971. 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  45,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  conducted  numerous  hearings  re- 
lating directly  to  energy  research  develop- 
ment needs: 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I.  of 
course,  am  grateful  for  the  generous  re- 
marlcs  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
make  a  few  observations  this  afternoon 
with  respect  to  the  role  that  a  freer  mar- 
ketplace could  play  Ln  our  research  and 
development  effort.  When  the  minority 
views  were  published  on  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Art  of  1973,  Senators 
Pahnix  Buckley.  Barti-ett,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  observed  that 
during  the  year  1973  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  had  then  re- 
ported 6  major  bills  affectmg  energy. 
They  were:  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act,  the  Surfawje 
Mining  Reclamation  Act.  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  the  Federal 
Land  Right-of-Way  Act,  the  National 
PMeLs  and  Energy  Conservation  Act,  and 
the  National  Energj'  Emergency  Act. 

Since  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
that  report,  there  lias  been  reported  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  also  the  National  Energy  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Policy  Act, 
now  before  the  Senate 

We  deplored  the  fact  that  at  that  time. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line bill,  which  Is.  of  course,  the  Federal 
Lands  Right-of-Way  Act.  which  was 
pa.ssed  and  an  amendment  to  that  law. 
the  stnpper  well  amendment,  all  of  the 
legislation  then  reported  by  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
did  very  btUe  to  address  the  problem  of 
supply  And  I  find  singularly  lacking  now 
In  the  bill  before  us  steps  that  could  be 
taken  and  that  should  be  taken  to  do 


something   about   supply   In    the   short 
term. 

If  we  examine  the  decades  behind  us, 
we  find  that  the  oil  companies,  and  the 
oil  Industry  in  a  broader  sense,  have  had 
a  number  of  very  interesting  experiences. 
Before  conservation  measures  Imposed 
by  the  States  came  into  being,  there  was 
a  tremendous  competitive  desire  mani- 
fested in  the  drilling  and  producing  of 
wells,  particularly  In  Texas,  to  reflect  the 
concern  of  the  property  o\^iiers  to  get 
their  oil  above  ground,  where  they  could 
keep  It,  hopefully  where  the>-  could  sell  tt, 
before  the  owner  of  the  property  along- 
side their  well  drilled  and  pumped  and 
drained  the  neighbor's  land. 

As  a  consequence,  the  States  then  be- 
gan to  take  some  steps  toward  conserv- 
ing this  depletable  natural  resource 
which  had  focused  so  importantly  upon 
our  lives.  Those  conservation  measures 
brought  Into  being  an  Interstate  oil  com- 
pact which  reflected  a  common  concern 
by  many  of  the  States  to  determine  how 
best  we  might  utilize  and  produce  the 
oil  and  natural  gas  that  were  then  be- 
coming more  important  to  all  of  us  in 
America. 

Out  of  that  concern  for  regulating  the 
development  and  production  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  came  Into  being  a  concern 
for  the  position  of  our  country  because 
of  trends  that  could  have  placed  a  grow- 
ing dependency  upon  foreign  sources  of 
supply. 

As  a  consequence  of  that,  back  in  the 
1950's,  Congress,  in  Its  wisdom,  passed 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program, 
largely  at  the  Instance,  or  largely,  I 
should  say,  as  a  result,  of  the  persuasion 
of  the  oil  producing  States  and  of  the  oil 
industry. 

It  was  then  recognized  that  America 
could  become  unacceptably  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  if  we  did 
not  take  steps  to  better  p£u:e  our  do- 
mestic search  for,  discovery  of,  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  in  this  country.  It  was 
agreed  that  an  acceptable  level  of  Fed- 
eral dependence  might  be  12.2  percent  of 
our  total  production.  So  we  find  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program  was 
brought  into  being  reflecting  generally 
this  concern  The  idea  was  that  if  we 
were  to  permit  the  importation  of 
roughly  12  2  percent  of  our  domestic 
needs — and  as  a  consequence  we  were 
giving  the  incentive  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  the  domestic  oil  industry  to  pro- 
vide the  other  87-plus  percent.  By  virtue 
of  the  stimulus  this  curtailment  of  im- 
ports would  have,  we  would  provide  in- 
dustry the  incentive  to  see  that  most  of 
our  consumption  in  this  country  could 
be  supplied  by  domestic  sources 

We  never  let  the  program  really  work 
as  it  was  Intended  by  Its  framers  It 
should.  Rather,  what  we  did  was  start 
making  first  one  and  then  another  series 
of  exceptions.  We  let  certain  free  ports 
be  established,  and  we  permitted  oil  to 
come  In  without  having  to  meet  the  test 
of  staying  under  the  accepted  amount 
that  could  be  Imported.  We  found  all 
sorts  of  ways  of  permitting  exceptions, 
so  that  in  recent  years  we  found  that  we 
were  Importing  up  to  30  percent — about 


a  year  ago — when  the  President  finally 
phased  out  the  mandatory  oil  Import 
program   completely. 

Where  we  failed  In  doing  the  things 
necessary  to  make  that  program  work 
was  that,  while  we  ostensibly  went 
through  the  motions  of  saying  that  we 
would  not  Import  over  a  certain  amount 
of  oil.  actually  in  practice  we  permitted 
other  Imports  to  come  In.  and  there  was 
not  the  concomitant  Increase  in  price 
that  would  have  occurred. 

As  a  consequence,  if  we  examine  the 
year  1956  and  compare  It  with  1972,  we 
find  that  while  we  were  then  drilling 
roughly  twice  as  many  wells  as  we  drilled 
In  1972,  and  yet.  If  we  compare  the 
amount  of  oil  we  used  In  this  country  in 
1956  with  1972,  we  find  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  drilling  activity  had  dropped  off 
by  roughly  half,  we  were  using  twice  as 
much  in  1972  and  is  1956. 

Had  we  kept  pace  with  the  amount  of 
oil  and  gas  that  we  were  using,  or  in- 
creasingly using,  during  those  years,  we 
would  have  required  four  times  the  drill- 
ing activity  we  had  in  1972  eis  was  in 
fact  actually  in  existence  in  1972. 

I  call  attention  to  what  we  did  during 
World  War  II,  when  it  was  recognized 
that,  despite  the  reduced  manpower  on 
the  farms  and  ranclies  throughout  Amer- 
ica, the  need  fcH"  increased  food  produc- 
tion was  never  greater.  America  faced 
a  situation  that.  In  some  respects.  Is 
similar  to  that  which  Is  faced  today.  At 
that  time  the  farms  and  ranches  were 
stripped  of  most  of  the  kind  of  help  that 
they  would  like  to  have.  Those  who  re- 
mained on  the  farms  for  the  most  part 
were  older  people  and  youngsters  of  less 
than  military  age.  Yet  that  Is  the  situ- 
ation that  America  faced  when  it  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  do  sometliing  about 
production. 

What  did  this  country  do  at  that  time? 
It  authorized  the  War  Production  Act 
to  permit  the  Grovernnient  to  guarantee 
a  price  for  wheat  that  the  framers  of 
the  regulations  believed  would  give  ade- 
quate stimulus  to  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica to  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  meet 
the  needs  not  only  of  this  country  but  of 
our  allies  around  the  world. 

And  the  response  was  overwhelming 
despite  reduced  manpower  and  despite 
all  of  the  other  handicaps  that  then 
faced  the  farmers  of  America.  Theie  was 
a  great  outpouring  of  wheat  simply  be- 
cause this  country  had  the  good  judg- 
ment to  say.  We  will  guarantee  the 
farmers  a  sure  profit  on  all  the  wheat 
they  can  produce.  "  We  let  the  old  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  work  then  as  I 
believe  they  can  work  now. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  give 
some  thought  this  afternoon  and  in  Uie 
days  aliead  as  to  the  role  that  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  can  play  in  help- 
ing to  meet  and  solve  the  energy  crisis 
we  now  have. 

I  say  that  a?  we  debate  the  pending  bill 
and  as  we  consider  the  adequacy  of  $2 
billion  a  year  on  research  and  develop- 
ment over  a  5-  or  10-year  period,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  As  we  examine  all  of 
the  sources  of  energy  we  have,  let  us 
not  forget   what  a  significant  and  im- 
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portant  response  we  could  have  from  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  from  busi- 
nessmen, if  we  were  to  let  price  be  a 
greater  determinative  in  the  kind  of  na- 
tional effort  we  are  making. 

Many  people  have  deplored  the  coal 
industry,  have  criticized  It,  have  said 
that  they  failed  to  take  advantage  of  an 
increasingly  serious  fuel  situation  and 
do  something  about  coal  gasification, 
coal  liquefaction,  and  the  improved  tech- 
nology in  coal  mining,  both  underground 
and  surface  mining. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  In  support  of  the 
coal  Industry.  There  really  Is  little  In- 
centive for  the  coal  industry  to  try  to  do 
any  deep  research  in  coal  gasification 
and  coal  Uqueflcation  when  we  find  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  because 
of  its  attitude  with  respect  to  the  price 
of  natural  gas,  put  a  price  lid  on  natural 
gas.  They  completely  obliterated  any 
competition.  The  price  of  natural  gas  was 
held  down  so  low  that  the  coal  Industry 
had  no  incentive  at  all  to  ti-y  to  Improve 
its  processes  and  techniques  that  are  now 
so  sorely  needed. 

All  we  would  have  to  do,  if  we  wanted 
to  give  a  real  shot  In  the  arm  to  coal 
gasification  and  coal  liquefication.  would 
be  to  let  the  price  rise.  And  believe  me, 
Mr.  President,  the  price  is  going  to  rise. 
It  Is  going  to  rise  whether  or  not  we  de- 
cide to  deregulate  natural  gas,  as  indeed 
I  hope  we  will. 

I  understand  that  later  this  week  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley*  will  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  do  precisely  that.  And  he  will 
have,  I  think,  abundant  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  this  Is  the  best  possible  action 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
could  take  at  this  time  to  solve  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor Is  aware,  is  he  not,  that  the  economic 
principle  of  a  free  flow  of  capital  still 
applies.  And  In  the  absence  of  any  law 
to  keep  the  money  Inside  this  country.  If 
people  can  produce  oil  In  Nigeria  or  Ven- 
ezuela or  anywhere  else  and  ship  it  here 
for  $12  a  barrel,  and  when  they  produce 
it  here,  they  cannot  get  a  price  to  com- 
pare with  that,  why  should  they  not  In- 
vest their  money  outside  of  the  United 
States  In  these  foreign  countries  where 
they  can  get  a  much  higher  price? 

Would  it  not  make  sense  for  one  to  In- 
vest his  money  where  he  can  get  the  best 
return? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  entirely  right,  as  he  almost 
always  Is.  I  do  not  disagree  with  him 
very  often.  I  would  have  to  say  that  the 
most  recent  contract  that  I  have  learned 
of,  negotiated  between  an  American 
supplier  and  Nigeria,  reflects  a  price  paid 
for  10  million  barrels,  according  to  my 
Information,  of  $16.80  a  barrel. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  making  Is  precisely  that. 
What  reason  Is  there  to  Invest  money  in 
America  at  the  present  price? 

The  late  Dr.  Pecora  said  that  we  prob- 
ably had  100  times  the  amount  of  oU  and 


gas  that  we  consumed  In  1971.  He  said 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  In  his 
judgment,  drawing  upon  his  vast  knowl- 
edge, we  had  probably  100  times  the 
amount  of  oil  and  gas  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered In  this  country  as  we  used  in  1971. 

The  point  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana Is  precisely  correct.  Tliere  Is  no 
reason. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Is  It  not 
true  that  If  people  are  permitted  to  sell 
the  gas  for  what  It  Is  worth  In  a  free 
market  In  competition  with  oil  and  coal, 
gas  will  be  produced.  They  sell  their  gas 
for  25  cents  a  thousand  when  they  can 
get  50  cents  and  maybe  70  cents  or  more 
for  their  gas.  Does  It  make  any  sense 
for  them  to  sell  the  gas  produced  in 
Louisiana,  Texas,  or  Wyoming  on  an 
interstate  basis  for  25  cents  If  the  buyers 
In  their  own  State  would  pay  them 
twice  that  amount  for  it? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  at  all.  As  the  Senator  knows  so 
well,  this  is  precisely  the  reason  that  we 
have  seen  natural  gas  go  into  intrasales. 
In  my  State  of  Wyoming  we  consume  a 
rather  significant  amount  of  natural  gas 
In  the  refining  of  Trona.  We  use  It  In 
other  places,  and  I  am  certain  that  in 
the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  my  good 
friend  from  that  State  could  cite  10  ex- 
amples or  perhaps  100  examples  for 
every  one  that  I  could  think  of  where  it 
has  gone  into  other  uses  despite  the 
fact  that  according  to  the  best  and  clear- 
est feeling  we  have.  It  has  gone  Into  other 
products  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
can  get  more  for  It.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Furthermore,  in  Louisiana,  where  we 
probably  produce  more  gas  per  acre  than 
any  other  State  of  the  Union — and  we 
can  use  all  the  gas  we  can  get,  because 
we  can  find  a  use  for  it  in  Louisiana — our 
problem  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  pipe- 
lines to  move  It  around  on  an  Intrastate 
basis. 

If  we  put  it  In  a  pipeline  and  move  the 
shipment  in  intrastate  commerce,  the 
Power  Commission  ruled — and  I  believe 
with  court  decisions  to  back  It  up — that 
It  has  been  intermingled  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  Is  subject  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

So  the  State  Is  now  laboring  very  hard 
to  build  a  whole  network  of  pipelines, 
particularly  Intrastate,  which  parallel 
the  course  of  the  Interstate  pipeline,  and 
using  all  of  that  to  move  gas  around  in 
Intrcistate  to  avoid  the  problem  of  trying 
to  have  the  Commission  force  someone 
to  sell  his  gas  for  less  than  it  is  worth 
and  make  gas  available  within  the  State 
without  using  the  Interstate  pipeline  In 
order  to  move  the  gas  at  a  time  when  we 
are  squeezed  for  oil  and  are  short  on 
everything  In  the  energy  field.  It  really 
does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  deny 
someone  the  right  to  sell  his  gas  to  an 
Interstate  company  for  what  the  gas  is 
worth  among  the  local  people. 

We  have  these  consumer  oriented  per- 
sons who  want  to  try  to  seize  the  gas 
for  the  Federal  Government,  and  hope- 
fully seize  it  for  25  cents  and  force  people 
to  sell  it  in  the  interstate  market  for  less 
than  it  is  worth. 


But  does  the  Senator  really  see  how, 
vmder  the  Constitution,  anyone  can  be 
made  to  sell  his  product  at  a  price  that 
Is  far  below  what  people  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it  right  there  in  the  commimity 
where  he  is  producing  it,  or  in  that 
State?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that 
would  be  confiscation,  or  a  denial  of  due 
process,  to  try  to  condemn  or  take  some- 
thing at  a  price  far  below  what  the  per- 
son Is  being  offered  for  it  within  his 
State. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
precisely  right.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
but  that  If  the  Federal  Government  tries 
to  reach  In  and  to  abrogate  contracts  or 
to,  in  effect,  tell  a  person  who  has  every 
legal  right  to  drill,  who  has  every  legal 
right  to  produce,  and  who  has  every  legal 
right  to  sell  as  he  chooses,  that  he  has 
to  do  something  differently  than  he 
would  otherwise  do  it,  that  would  result 
In  a  diminution  of  the  profit  he  might 
otherwise  make.  It  would  certainly  occur 
to  this  Senator,  though  he  is  not  schooled 
in  the  law  at  all,  that  that  would  con- 
stitute a  taking  and  would  raise  the  con- 
stitutional question  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  that. 

My  dear  friend  from  Louisiana  is  far 
better  able  to  answer  this  question  than 
am  I.  I  would  certainly  think,  though, 
that  I  can  find  no  reason  at  all  to  dis- 
agree with  the  conclusion  that  seems 
to  be  Implicit  in  his  question.  My  an- 
swer is  imequivocally  Yes,  it  would  raise 
a  constitutional  issue  and  would  con- 
stitute a  taking,  and  I  think  ought  to 
be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  a 
time  when  we  are  hard  pressed  to  obtain 
enough  oil,  we  are  having  diflBculty  ob- 
taining enough  coal,  and  if  we  can  obtain 
it,  we  are  having  dlEBculty  moving  It  to 
the  customer,  where  we  have  the  plpe- 
hnes  built  to  take  the  g£is  to  the  users 
who  definitely  need  it.  and  where,  in  the 
absence  of  obtaining  these  supplies,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  higher  price 
to  get  the  same  number  of  thermal  units 
from  oil  or  from  coal,  it  just  makes  all 
the  sense  in  the  world  that  those  who 
have  the  gas  in  the  areas  through  which 
the  pipelines  pass  should  be  permitted 
to  sell  it  for  what  the  gas  would  sell  for 
on  a  competitive  basis.  To  do  any  other 
thing  seems  to  me  to  be  ridiculous.  It 
is  a  method  of  creating  an  energy-  short- 
age. Today  we  would  have  a  great  deal 
more  gas  available  to  the  consumer  if  it 
had  not  been  tied  up  under  regulations 
where  companies  were  not  permitted  to 
sell  it  in  competition  with  coal  and  oil. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  Our  reserves  of  natural  gas 
have  steadily  decreased  following  the  im- 
position of  FCC  regulations.  Our  re- 
serves have  grown  shorter  each  year,  as 
I  understand,  almost  without  exception. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
chart  which  discloses  the  approved  re- 
serves of  liquid  hydrocarbons  and  nat- 
ural gas  beginning  with  the  year  1953, 
bringing  it  up  to  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Mr  HANSEN  Further  conflnnation  of 
this  trend  is  evidenced  as  follows: 

TTie  PwlertU  Power  CommlssJoo  conductad 
A  ?tudy  which  pro)ect«  the  oatunU  gas  ahcxrt- 
laU  If  present  Lreods  continue  Tbe  FPC'a  de- 
mamd  and  supply  projections  lndic«t«  tixmt 
sucb  sborUk«es  wUl  increaae  in  volume  and 
become  more  widespread  The  FPCs  Bureau 
ot  Natural  Gas  projects  that  demand  for  gas 
wUl  exceed  supply  by  3  «  Tcf  in  1973.  9  5.  13  7, 
and  17  1  Tcf  In  1980.  ISeS  and  1990.  re- 
specUyely  despite  ITie  addition  of  gaa  sup- 
plements (22  Tcf  Is  presently  consumed  na- 
tionwide). The  FPCi  projections  are  baaed 
on  more  moderate  growth  rates  than  were 
experienced  In  previous  years. 

To  close  this  gap.  an  annual  "finding  rate" 
(annual  additions  to  reser-ree)  of  approxi- 
mately 37  Tcf  would  be  required  starting 
In  1973.  This  level  of  development  represents 
a  sustained  level  of  annual  new  additions  to 
tveerves  equal  to  that  attained  In  1970  when 
36  Tcf  of  Alaskan  gas  were  added  to  the  re- 
serve Inventory  Put  another  way.  the  an- 
nual finding  rate  would  have  to  equal  one 
MMi  ooe-balf  times  the  all  tune  record  for 
annual  \JB.  t  aon-Alaakan )  reserve  additions 
that  was  reached  in  1956  of  34  7  Tcf.  at  the 
same  time  that  supplemental  sources  are 
developed. 

Those  reserves  have  decreased  In 
terms  of  use  each  year,  beginning  with 
January  1.  1963.  bearing  out  the  point 
that  liie  Senator  makes  At  that  time, 
they  stood  at  23  1  years  of  our  then 
aimuai  use  They  have  dropped.  I  think, 
almost  steadily  downward,  so  that  In 
ins  they  were  lew  than  half  that 
auodount,  or  U  5  years,  and  there  is  no 
questloo.  but  that  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  accu- 
rate: We  hav«  held  the  price  down,  and 
we  have  discouraged  the  dnllmg  for  new 
reacrves. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the  last 
few  month.'?    with  the  slight  relief  that 
has  been  given  the  domestic  gas  indus- 
try, there  has  been  an  Increase   so  I  am 
told,  of  about  13  percent  Inten.^ificatlon 
or  increase  in  drilling  activity    that.   I 
think,  bears  owt  the  very  point  the  Sena- 
tor is  making     That  given  relief  in  the 
price  field,  there  will  be  a  great  Jump  in 
the  drilling  rate  I  think  that  can  be  doc- 
umented  I  should  say  that  is  one  of  the 
studies  that  was  done  on  this  whole  prob- 
lem of  our  energy  supplies.  It  might  be 
observed  that  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
for  April  1973.  conUined  an  article  en- 
titled  "Natural   Gas   Shortage  and   the 
Regulation  of  Natural  Qas  Producers.  ' 
The  article  pointed  out  a  number  of  con- 
clusions. 1  should  like  to  read  a  brief  ex- 
cerpt from  the  article : 

Natural    gas    now    supplies    more    than    a 
third  of  America's  energy  needs  and  exists 


in  the  ground  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fore- 
stall any  danger  in  the  foreseeable  future  of 
Its  extinction  as  a  natural  resource.  Never- 
theless, there  is  now,  In  the  early  1970s,  no 
lack  of  evidence  that  the  United  States  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  serious  natural  gas  shortage. 
This  article  will  show  that  shortage  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  FPC  regulation  of  producers' 
prices  and  that  the  shortage  has  been  dis- 
proportionately borne  by  home  consumers 
Moreover,  the  article  will  ahow  that  the 
losses  arising  from  the  shortage  have  been  so 
great  that  they  cannot  rationally  be  worth 
the  pursuit  of  whatever  valid  purposes  might 
be  served  by  lower  user  prices 

I  think  that  statement  bears  out  the 
very  pomt  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  miiking. 

Mr.  LONG.  By  keeping  the  price  of 
gas  far  below  where  it  should  be,  by 
shutting  down  the  coal  mines  and  keep- 
ing new  reserves  from  being  processed, 
and  by  diverting  people  from  the  use  of 
coal  to  the  use  of  gas,  when  we  should 
have  been  moving  in  the  direction  of 
more  utilization  of  coal,  throtigh  new 
coal  technology,  including  muie  open- 
ings and  new  coal  reserves — all  of  these 
things  are  against  tlie  national  interest. 
Mr  HANSEN.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  I  thank  him  for  the  observations 
he  has  made.  They  square  preci.sely  with 
my  conviction,  as  we  take  all  these  emer- 
gency steps.  I  commend  him.  as  I  have 
on  numerous  occasions  cominended  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
teee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs,  Mr. 
Jackson,  for  his  leadership  in  trying  to 
do  something  to  solve  the  problem  I 
salute  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
for  his  participation  and  for  the  con- 
tributions be  so  of  times  makes  in  spell- 
ing out  bow  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
on  numerous  oc4:aslons  told  the  stor>' 
I  flrst  heard  him  tell  about  the  grocer 
who  was  selling  tomatoes  for  30  cents  a 
pound. 

As  I  recRJl.  a  housewife  came  by  and 
said.  "I  can  buy  tomatoes  down  the 
street  for  20  cents  a  pound." 

The  gnxer  said  to  her,  "Why  don  t 
you  go  down  the  street  and  buy  them  for 
20  cents  a  pound?  ' 

The  housewife  said,  "I  just  came  from 
that  store,  but  they  are  out  of  tomatoes  ' 

The  grocer  replied.  "If  I  were  out  of 
tomatoes.  I  would  sell  them  for  10  cents 
a  pound  ' 

Mr  LONG  As  long  as  we  have  toma- 
toes of  the  same  quality  as  the  other 
fellow's  tomatoes,  emd  sell  them  at  the 
same  price,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
shortage  of  tomatoes.  The  easiest  way  to 
create  a  shortage  is  to  sell  something 
artificially  cheap. 


Mr  HANSEN  I.s  not  that  what  we  have 
done  with  natural  gas? 

Mr  LONG.  That  is  what  we  have  done 
with  natural  gas.  We  have  sold  It  for 
below  what  it  Is  worth.  We  have  created 
a  shortage  The  shortage  is  not  going  to 
be  corrected  until  the  price  comes  back 
into  line.  Removal  of  price  controls  will 
produce  more  energy.  Until  we  let  the 
price  of  it  come  in  line  with  the  cost  of 
creating  energy  with  coal  and  oil.  we  will 
have  a  shortage  Furthermore,  it  will  hold 
back  the  technology  of  developing  coal 
and  developing  shale,  because  we  are 
forcing  someone  to  sell  a  product  at  a 
price  whlcii  does  not  permit  coal  and 
shale  to  compete — that  is,  freely  com- 
pete as  they  should. 

Mr.  HANSEN  The  Senator  Is  precisely 
right  For  those  persons  who  fear  what 
might  happen  with  deregulation,  I  should 
hke  to  observe  that  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  many  people  that,  well,  this  may 
be  a  good  answer,  it  may  be  a  way  to  do 
somethinK  about  supply,  but  we  would 
not  dare  Uke  that,  because  the  price 
would  rise  and  the  oil  companies  would 
make  windfall  profits. 

All  I  can  say  to  that  argument  is  that, 
first,  so  far  as  the  price  rise  is  concerned, 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  that  It 
will  rise  and  If  we  do  not  do  somethlnK 
about  stimulating  the  domestic  produc- 
tion in  this  country  rec<?gnlzlng  that  this 
Nation  gets  about  78  percent  of  all  Its 
energy  from  oil  and  gas  alone,  and  hav- 
ing in  mind  that  there  was  Ju.st  recently, 
within  the  past  week,  negotiated  a  con- 
tract for  10  million  barrels  of  oil  from 
Nigeria  at  $16  80  a  barrel,  .so  that  we  are 
really  going  to  have  that  price  rise 

So  that  the  best  way  we  can  avert  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  even  more  serious 
condition  facing  the  country  is  to  pull  out 
all  the  stops  and  do  everything  we  possi- 
bly can  to  stimulate  production  here. 
Does  not  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
agree  that  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  correct.  He  knows  also  that  when 
one  expresses  fear  that  the  domestic 
producer  might  make  a  windfall  profit, 
he  should  look  at  what  he  has  really 
succeeded  in  doing,  that  is.  managed  to 
keep  the  Independent  from  making 
enouKh  profit  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 
So  that  they  have  been  liquidated.  Half 
the  independents,  the  oil  and  gas  people, 
and  half  the  oil  producers— half  have 
been  put  out  of  business.  That  Is  the  case 
in  Louisiana  and  1  am  sure  It  is  the  same 
In  Wyoming. 

Mr  HANSEN  Let  me  make  this  ob- 
servation, talking  about  windfall  profits 
the  former  president  of  the  Petroleum 
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Association  or  America,  presently  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  pointed  out  that  the  Independ- 
ent made  an  average  of  about  3.5  to  6 
percent  Interest  on  his  total  Investment. 
That  is  precisely  the  condition  I  think 
the  Senator  has  In  mind  in  addressing 
himself  to  this  problem.  I  wanted  to 
make  that  observation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Plus  that,  the  independ- 
ents have  been  going  out  of  business, 
selling  their  rigs,  their  drilling  equip- 
ment, for  anything  they  could  get — in- 
cluding scrap.  They  are  drilling  half  as 
many  wells  as  they  did  20  years  ago.  We 
need  all  those  wells  that  could  have  been 
drilled  before  this  time,  because  now  we 
cannot  get  them  operating  again  that 
quickly  because  of  the  shortsighted  pol- 
icy which  has  made  this  Nation  so  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  for  Its  energy 
generally.  We  are  paying  a  price  for  it. 
The  sooner  we  recognize  that  we  have 
denied  this  Industry — and  I  am  talking 
about  domestic  production,  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  the  fellow  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
but  the  poor  devil  here  who  has  to  go 
out  of  business  or  contain  his  operations 
when  the  Nation  needs  his  production 
so  bswlly.  In  order  to  get  it  we  have  to 
give  him  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  HANSEN  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  so  right.  There  Is  another 
source  of  energy  we  could  tap.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  we  have  roughly  40  bil- 
lion barrels  of  proven  oil  reserves  in 
America  today  and  those  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

If  we  recovered  1  percent  more  of  that 
reserve  on  what  otherwise  would  be  re- 
covered, there  Is  400  million  barrels  of 
oil  available.  The  simple  way,  I  think, 
that  we  could  make  certain  we  would 
have  that  oil  Is  to  let  the  price  rise  so 
that  it  would  be  profitable  to  produce  It. 
Because,  is  It  not  a  fact  that  of  the 
roughly  350,000  stripper  wells  we  have 
In  this  country  today,  and  every  well 
sooner  or  later  becomes  a  stripper  well  as 
the  production  drops,  when  we  reach  the 
point  where  It  costs  as  much  to  produce 
the  oil  as  the  oil  sells  for  when  we  get 
it  above  ground,  that  Is  when  that  Is  a 
marginal  well,  that  Is  the  day  we  plug  it. 

If  that  Is  a  fact,  would  not  also  follow. 
If  we  were  to  allow  the  price  to  rise,  that 
we  would  have  those  wells  pumped  more 
days.  We  would  get  more  oil  out.  The 
wells  have  an  average  production  of  three 
and  a  half  barrels  per  day,  so  If  we  multi- 
plied that  by  the  350.000  wells  we  have, 
we  would  have  rotiRhly  1.250,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  that  would  come  from  the 
stripper  wells. 

I  should  think  it  would  be  very  much 
In  the  Interest  of  America  to  get  that  oil 
brought  out 

Now  may  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson)  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  tlie  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  If  I  could  offer  two  tech- 
nical amendments,  and  they  are  at  the 
desk,  necessary  to  correct  errors  made  In 
preparing  the  bill — I  a^k  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON).  The  amendments  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
CXIX 2498— Part  30 


(1)  On  page  82,  at  line  6,  after  the  word 
"shall."  Insert  the  word  "not". 

(2)  On  page  71,  at  line  16,  delete  the  word 
"stations",    and    insert    Instead    the    word 

"station". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  are  self-explanatory.  They 
are  purely  typographical  errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  .'•.re  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mike  Tolson 
and  Ben  Cooper  of  my  staff  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  were 
speaking  about  what  could  be  done  to 
increase  supply  I  say  again  that  when  we 
think  about  the  amount  of  oil  that  Is  in 
place — it  1.S  there — for  Senators  who  may 
not  be  too  familiar  with  the  oil  industry, 
it  is  my  understand  that  our  techniques, 
the  technologj'  we  have  developed  over 
the  years  is  such  that  it  has  resulted  in 
our  being  able  to  bring  above  ground  and 
actually  produce  about  30  percent  of  the 
oil  that  Is  in  place  in  the  ground  on  the 
average.  So  anything  we  can  do  tc  make 
It  more  profitable  to  brmg  that  oil  above 
ground  means  that  we  will  have  that 
much  more  oil.  It  is  that  simple. 

Now  there  are  Senators  who  say  we 
would  not  dare  deregulate  new  natural 
gas  because  a  price  increase  would  result. 
I  say  simply  that  there  is  one  thing  worse 
for  the  workingman  who  has  to  go  by 
automobile  from  his  home  to  his  job  that 
would  result  to  him  from  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  gasoline,  and  that  is  not  to  have  a 
job.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Right  today,  because  this  is  an  energy 
intensive  countr>',  because  this  country 
does  move,  and  work,  and  function,  and 
almo-st  live  on  oil,  .so  to  speak,  it  is  ter- 
ribly important  that  we  have  enough  oil 
to  go  around.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
enough  oil  thi.s  winter,  no  matter  what 
we  do.  So  I  thmk  it  becomes  all  the  more 
important  to  do  everything  now  that  we 
can,  as  early  as  possible,  to  see  that  we 
do  not  cap  any  wells  that  could  produce 
1,  2,  3  barrels  of  oU  per  day.  There  Is  no 
point  at  all  in  our  arbitrarily  keeping  the 
price  down  and  making  the  oilman  have 
to  make  the  tough  decLsion  that  will  rec- 
ommend that  he  close  the  well,  or  plug 
the  well  Now  what  they  are  doing  is  to 
pull  out  the  piping  and  sell  the  used  pipe, 
which  is  worth  more  than  the  new  pipe 
because  we  have  held  the  price  down  on 
oil  and  gas  but  have  also  put  a  price  on 
tubular  goods,  oil  well  casing,  drilling 
bits,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  have  many  things  badly  dis- 
located. 

But  I  say  again  that  the  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  to  an  American  these 
days  IS  to  be  out  of  a  job  and  to  have  a 
cold  home.  Though  we  will  have  some  of 
that  this  wmter.  we  will  not  have  as 
much  as  will  otherwise  be  the  case  if  we 
pensist  in  saying  we  .ire  going  to  keep  all 
the  price  controls  on  everything.  It  is 
just  that  simple 

I  would  hope  that  Senators,  in  voting 
later  on  the  issue  of  decontrolling  natural 


gas  now,  might  stop  to  examine  the  alter- 
natives and  to  ponder  what  their  ac- 
tions mean  if  they  say.  In  an  effort  to  as- 
sure their  constituents  that  they  are 
going  to  try  to  keep  prices  reasonable, 
they  make  no  product  available.  It  is  like 
the  lady  who  could  not  buy  any  of  the 
20-cent  tomatoes  because  that  grocer 
was  out  of  tomatoes. 

I  think  that  most  Americans  this  win- 
ter will  vote  for  ha'vlng  oil  and  having  to 
pay  more  for  it  than  they  will  vote  to 
have  a  low  price  on  gas  and  having  to 
buy  that  gas  with  welfare  checks  because 
they  are  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  beginning  of  the  Senator's 
statement,  but  he  said  something  which 
I  believe  1,000  percent. 

As  to  having  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  turn  on  our  television 
these  days  and  see  that  another  big  plant 
has  been  closed  down  for  lack  of  energy. 
Plants  that  manufacture  private  air- 
planes have  been  closing  down,  because 
in  some  instances  10  or  20  percent  of 
the  flights  have  been  canceled.  Airline 
pilots  are  told  not  to  come  to  work,  that 
they  can  have  a  big  vacation,  without 
pay,  until  further  notice,  which  might  be 
a  year  or  two  from  now. 

They  are  closing  down  automobile  as- 
semblj'  lines,  and  those  people  are  being 
laid  off.  Ever>- where  you  turn,  another 
iiidustry  is  closing  down  because  they 
are  short  of  energy.  They  ought  to  be 
trying  to  find  jobs  for  people  in  this 
country  between  now  and  Chri-stmas. 
What  better  place  to  put  somebody  to 
work,  with  rising  unemployment,  which 
is  going  to  be  a  very  desperate  problem 
between  now  and  the  spring,  than  drilling 
some  wells  or  mining  some  coal  or  open- 
ing up  some  new  energy  sources  for  the 
people? 

Is  it  not  true  that  In  Wyoming  as  well 
as  in  Louisiana,  anybody  v,  ho  knows  any- 
thing about  the  oil  and  gas  business,  if 
the  materials  are  made  available  to  them, 
will  be  out  there  in  a  hurry,  drilling  or 
mining  or  trjing  to  find  some  sources  of 
energj-?  All  they  need  is  the  incentive 
and  tlie  opportunity  to  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  correct.  He  is  as  right  as  rain. 
That  is  exactly  the  way  it  will  be.  The 
one  certain,  positive,  unfailing  way  to 
achieve  that  incentive,  to  achieve  the 
desire  to  do  the  job.  is  to  make  certain 
that  that  industry  is  assured  a  profit. 

With  the  return  on  the  invested  money 
of  3.5  to  6  percent,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  drilling  rate  has  declined 
despite  the  fact  that  our  users  of  oil  and 
gas  were  going  up  all  the  time.  We  find 
out,  just  as  was  predicted  m  the  1950's, 
that  as  our  degree  of  dependency  upon 
foreign  sources  increases,  our  latitude, 
our  flexibility,  the  options  we  have  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  decreases. 

The  Arab  countries  have  made  abun- 
dantly clear  to  America  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  tliey  are  going  to  say 
to  the  world,  "If  you  get  our  oil.  you  are 
going  to  get  it  on  our  terms."  I  think  they 
are  driving  home  to  many  Americans 
what  Congress  had  In  mind  and   was 
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aware  of  back  in  thp  1950's.  when  it  said. 
"Let  us  not  develop  a  dependency  upon 
any  foreign  source  of  supply." 

People  have  said  that  we  could  always 
depend  upon  Canada;  but.  understand- 
ably. If  I  were  a  Canadian,  I  would  do 
exactly  what  they  are  doing.  When  they 
run  out  of  fuel,  there  is  one  person  who 
comes  ahead  of  an  American,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  and  that  is  a 
Canadian.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  can  recall  the  day  when 
I  stood  here  and  debated  this  issue  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkox- 
Mi»E> ,  smd  the  press  generally  ridiculed 
me  because  I  said  that  you  could  not 
rely  upon  having  that  Canadian  oil  avail- 
able to  you  at  all  tunes.  There  might  be 
reasons  why  the  Canadians  would  not 
want  it  delivered.  Someone  suggested 
that  it  was  not  likely  that  we  would  have 
a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  But  things  other  than  war  might 
cause  the  Canadians  not  to  want  to  de- 
liver the  oil. 

For  example,  the  Arabs  have  now  cut 
the  Canadians  off.  The  Canadians  no 
longer  feel  like  delivering  oil  to  the 
United  States.  They  were  buying  oil  at 
world  market  prices  and  consuming  It  on 
their  Eastern  Seaboard,  and  in  the  West 
they  were  delivering  oil  to  us  at  the 
American  price,  which  is  higher:  so  they 
won  both  ways.  They  got  the  world  mar- 
ket price  oil  in  the  East,  and  they  sold 
us  their  oQ  from  the  West  at  a  higher 
price.  One  cannot  blame  the  Canadians, 
when  the  Arabs  cut  off  the  oil  on  the 
Eastern  Seaboard,  if  they  used  the  oil  In 
the  West  for  their  Eastern  customers. 
They  would  be  idiots  not  to  do  that. 

Imagine  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
trying  to  explain  to  his  people  why  peo- 
ple In  Montreal  and  Quebec  had  to  go 
cold  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
when  they  had  plenty  of  oil  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  Canada  to  take  care  of  their 
needs. 

One  principle  of  democracy  is  that  you 
are  supposed  to  look  after  your  own  peo- 
ple first.  Admittedly.  In  this  coimtry 
there  are  some  who  do  not  believe  In 
that,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  elected  to  of- 
fice If  you  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN  My  guess  Is  that  before 
this  matter  is  over,  despite  all  other  con- 
siderations, despite  Watergate,  despite 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  despite  Viet- 
nam, and  everything  else,  the  one  Issue 
that  is  going  to  l>e  uppermost  and  first 
in  most  people's  minds,  if  their  house  is 
cold.  If  they  are  out  if  a  job  because 
the  factory  or  the  place  of  business 
where  they  work  cannot  get  the  energy, 
is,  what  are  we  doing  about  the  source 
and  supply  of  energy? 

Wotold  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  that  is  going  to  be  the  first  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONO  I  could  not  agree  more  If 
they  are  out  of  a  Job,  they  are  going  to 
be  very  concerned  about  that,  and  they 
will  \x  very  dissatisfied.  If.  In  addition, 
they  are  cold,  they  are  going  to  be  twice 
as  dissatisfied.  I  know  that  people  are 
not  going  to  vote  for  anybody  they 
thought  was  responsible  for  their  being 
cold  and  out  of  work. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  someone 
said  here  that  It  was  not  the  oil  import 


program  that  brought  this  mess  about. 
The  oil  Import  quota  system  was  de- 
signed to  maintain  here  an  energy  sys- 
tem adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
country  in  the  event  the  other  countries 
did  exactly  wliat  has  happened.  They 
would  not  let  the  oil  import  quota  system 
work.  It  would  have  worked.  Even  with 
that  limitation,  the  quota  system  did 
sustain  enough  of  an  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try and  coal  Industry  so  that  at  least  we 
do  have  something  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  are  able  to  meet  perhaps  75  per- 
cent of  the  requirements;  but  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  meet  50  percent 
if  we  did  not  have  the  quota  system. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  did  not  let  it  work 
for  two  reasons.  First,  we  started  making 
a  lot  of  exceptions,  so  that  instead  of 
keeping  it  at  12.2  percent  of  imports,  we 
kept  it  at  30  percent. 

Second,  we  slapped  on  regulations  that 
never  let  the  domestic  Industry  have  the 
encouragement  it  would  have  had  if  we 
had  let  it  keep  pace  with  the  consump- 
tion of  oil. 

We  regulated  natural  gas  and  through 
one  mechanism  or  another  we  either  dis- 
couraged outright  or  In  devious  ways 
kept  the  price  of  oil  and  gas  down.  As  a 
consequence  we  find  today  in  America — 
and  I  was  looking  at  the  figures  today 
of  1  month  ago — the  price  of  gsisollne 
in  this  country  Is  about  one-half  of  what 
It  is  In  the  country  with  next  lowest 
price,  outside  of  the  Arab  countries.  In 
one  of  the  European  countries  it  is  prac- 
tically double  what  it  is  here;  and  in  the 
other  European  Common  Market  coun- 
tries it  is  three  times  as  much  as  it  Is 
here  in  America  despite  our  standard 
of  living,  and  our  average  annual  wage 
or  Income,  however  one  measures  It,  is 
far  In  excess  of  the  other  places.  Yet 
these  countries  have  gotten  along  and 
survived.  I  Imagine  many  Americans  are 
going  to  say.  "It  is  all  well  and  good  to 
try  to  keep  the  price  depressed,  but  we 
better  change  our  tack  when  you  are 
making  it  impossible  for  me  to  keep  my 
house  warm  or  for  me  to  keep  my  Job." 

Mr  President,  those  are  the  Issues  that 
we  have  to  face. 

Mr.  LONG    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  contributions. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  It  is  heart- 
ening to  know  that  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering today  legislation  supporting 
geothermal  energy  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Policy  Act  of  1973.  I  earnestly  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  the  geothermal  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  S.  1283,  the  approval 
it  merits. 

Hawaii  has  a  special  interest  In 
geothermal  energy  as  a  means  of  helping 
meet  the  energy  crisis  Earlier  this  year 
the  University  of  Hawaii  was  awarded 
a  $252,000  grant  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  launch  a  geothermal  proj- 
ect on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  Its  objective 
is  to  Investigate  the  potential  of  develop- 
ing geothermal  power  for  the  State. 

During  the  initial  phase  of  the  Inves- 
tigation, geological  and  geophysical  sur- 
veys will  be  made  in  order  to  ot>taln  data 
on  the  heat  budget  of  the  Island  and  to 
Identify  the  location  of  potential  geo- 
thermal sources.  Engineering,  environ- 


mental, and  socioeconomic  tasks  are 
also  planned  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
technical  feasibility  of  power  generation 
on  the  various  Islands  of  the  State, 
should  appropriate  resources  be  discov- 
ered, and  to  assess  the  Impact  of  such  a 
development  on  the  Hawaiian  economy 
and  lifestyle. 

The  project  is  cofunded  by  the  State 
and  the  county  of  Hawaii  and  has  raised 
the  Interest  of  the  private  utilities  in  the 
State. 

The  geothermal  project  is  important 
to  Hawaii  because  the  State  is  now 
totally  dependent  on  Imported  fossil 
fuels  for  Its  energy  requirements. 

The  project  has  national  relevance 
because  data  derived  from  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  subsurface  heat  sources  found 
throughout  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  provi- 
sion of  S.  1283  which  declares  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  is  to  facilitate  commer- 
cial development  of  geothermal  energy 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  guarantee  loans  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Hopefully,  research  Into  geothermal 
sources  In  Hawaii  and  elsewhere  will  ex- 
pand the  technology  base  for  geothermal 
energy  and  help  develop  a  low-pollution 
power  source  for  Hawaii  and  the  Na- 
tion. The  loan  guarantee  program  of 
S.  1283  can  be  most  helpful  in  assisting 
the  commercial  development  of  prac- 
ticable means  to  produce  useful  energy 
from  geothermal  resources  with  en- 
vironmentally  acceptable   processes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  long  advocated  an  increased  Federal 
effort  in  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  this  leg- 
islation when  it  was  Introduced  last 
March  and  rise  today  to  urge  its  passage. 

We  are  talking  about  spending  a  lot 
of  money;  $2  billion  a  year  represents 
a  significant,  yet  essential,  commitment 
to  making  this  Nation  energj-  self-sxiffi- 
cient.  This  is  an  investment  in  our  future 
economic  well-being  and  crucial  to  re- 
moving an  unacceptable  dependency  on 
foreign  sources  of  energy. 

As  I  said  last  March  when  I  Joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Jackson  I    In   Introducing   this  bill: 

One  essential  pwlnt  about  the  energy 
crisis  which  I  fear  Is  too  little  understood 
by  the  public  Is  that  we  do  not  have  a  fuel 
shortage,  we  have  a  shortage  of  clean  fuels. 
Suffice  to  say  that  unmlned  coal  In  the 
United  Stales  would  easily  meet  our  energy 
needs  through  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

But  we  cannot  use  most  of  that  coal  in 
its  present  form  to  generate  electricity 
or  power  our  plants  without  paying  an 
unacceptable  price  in  poisoned  air  and 
widespread  human  suffering.  So  the  ob- 
vious step,  and  one  I  have  been  working 
to  achieve  for  years,  is  to  develop  com- 
mercial means  of  using  that  coal  cleanly 
and  efficiently. 

This  legislation  provides  hope  that  we 
are  finally  ready  to  make  the  commit- 
ment to  take  the  laboratorj'- proven  tech- 
niques of  coal  gasification  and  llqulfac- 
tion  and  make  them  lisable  on  a  large- 
scale.  If  this  is  done  it  will  free  up  limited 
oil  supplies  for  those  uses  where  only 
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oil  will  work,  and  It  will  guarantee  that 
essential  energy  needs  will  be  met  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  that  efforts 
other  Senators  and  I  made  \n  previous 
years  to  increase  the  funding  for  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  were  rebuffed 
by  the  administration.  Valuable  time  was 
lost,  delaying  the  day  when  coal  can  take 
Its  rightful  place  in  satisfying  our  es- 
sential energy  requirements. 

Even  when  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced 9  months  ago  we  were  told  by  the 
administration  that  such  a  commitment 
to  energy  research  and  development  by 
the  Federal  Government  was  not  neces- 
sary. Yet  as  the  serioasness  of  our  en- 
ergy problem  struck  home,  the  adminis- 
tration came  up  with  an  energy  R.  &  D. 
proposal  which  in  dollar  amounts  and 
the  key  goal  of  self-sufficiency  exactly 
parallels  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  sim- 
ply cannot  expect  our  huge  and  complex 
economy  to  function  smoothly  If  it  Is 
heavily  dependent  on  foreign  energy 
Bources.  We  cannot  permit  our  economy 
to  grind  to  halt,  any  more  than  we  can 
let  our  foreign  policy  be  dictated  to  by 
other  nations.  The  only  long-term  al- 
ternative, then,  is  to  fulfill  the  objective 
of  U.S.  energy  self-sufficiency  and  this 
bill  Is  a  carefully  considered,  balanced 
vehicle  to  reach  that  goal  I  urge  its  pass- 
ace  and  hope  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives will  follow  our  lead  promptly  so 
we  do  not  delay  this  necessary  effort  any 
longer. 

H.R,  11324— SUBSTITUTION  OP 
CONFEREE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  be  added  and  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
be  deleted  as  a  conferee  on  H.R.  11324. 
to  provide  for  daylight  saving  time  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON).  Wlthout  objectlon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ATTORNKY  GENERALS  COMPENSA- 
TION AND  MEMBERS  FRANKING 
PRIVILEGE  (HR  11 7 10  i— ORDER 
FOR  BILL  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  H.R.  11710 
be  held  at  the  desk  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  that  bill? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  so-called 
emolument.^  measure,  from  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  What  would  be  the  action 
if  it  were  objected  to?  Would  It  go  to 
committee' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  If  this  were 
objected  to  it  would  go  to  committee, 
yes. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Would  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  be  kind  enough 
to  e>;)lain  what  the  bill  Is  and  what  the 


purpose  Is  of  keeping  It  from  going  to 
committee? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B'V'RD  The  purpo.se 
of  keeping  the  mea.sure  at  the  desk  at 
the  moment  is  to  await  the  return  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr  McGee  . 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  to  see 
what  his  wishes  may  be  in  regard  there- 
to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  The  bill,  then,  would 
not  go  to  committee? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  not 
go  today,  but  upon  hLs  return — he  was 
expected  to  return  today  but  because  of 
difficulties  in  arranging  a  flight  reserva- 
tion he  could  not  be  here  today  U!X)n 
his  return  perhaps  he  will  want  the  bill 
to  go  to  his  committee  or  perhaps  he 
will  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wonder  if  we  might  agree 
It  be  held  over  until  tomorrow  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyomuig.  and  at  that  time  the 
request  might  be  made  In  other  words 
that  it  not  go  to  committee  at  this  time, 
but  renew  the  request  tomorrow. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  That  will  be 
all  right.  If  I  do  not  make  the  request 
today  it  would  go 

Mr.  ALLEN.  By  unanimous  consent  it 
would  remain  at  the  desk  untU  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  all  I 
asked  for.  If  v.e  do  not  get  some  consent 
request  agreed  to  It  will  go  to  the 
committee 

Mr  A  I, I, F.N  But  at  that  time  it  will  go 
to  the  committee  if  further  unanimous 
consent  is  not  given  that  it  remain  at 
the  de.sk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IS  there 
obiection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest'^ 

Mr  ALLEN.  What  is  tlie  tmanimous- 
con.sent  request  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  tlie 
mentioned  legislation  be  held  at  the  desk. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Well.  I  ask  Uiat  the  dis- 
tinguished aK.si£tanl  majority  leader 
amend  that:  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  tomorrow  awaitmg  the  return  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr.  Mc- 
Gek  I .  and  at  that  tmie  if  unanmious 
consent  ii>  not  given  for  furthei  holding, 
it  go  to  the  committee. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Well,  why  do 
we  not  just  agree  that  the  bill  be  held 
at  the  desk  teniporaniy  until  tomorrow 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming 

Mr  ALLEN  There  is  no  need  for  'tem- 
porarily '  to  be  there 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  word 
■  temporarily"  does  not  do  any  damage. 

Mr  ALLEN  I  disagree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader, 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Not  as  long 
as  the  words  "until  tomorrow,"  are  in- 
cluded 

Mr  ALLEN  Of  course,  we  hold  It  over 
until  tomorrow 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly wedded  to  the  word  "tempo- 
rarily," 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  HR  11710  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  tomorrow,  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
McGke;  . 


Mr.  ALLEN.  At  which  time  further  re- 
quest would  be  made. 

Mr    ROBERT  C    BYRD.  I  would  like 

to  wait  until  tomorrow  to  determine 
that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Viremia  if  it  is  to  be  until  the  close 
of  b'lsiness  tomorrow. 

Mr    ROBERT  C    BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr  ALLEN  If  it  be  what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Be  held 
tmtil  the  close  of  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Well,  will  there  be  no  ac- 
tion until  that  time' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B\'RD  No:  that  will 
be  the  latest  at  which  action  cotUd  be 
taken. 

Mr.  ALLEN  But  action  must  be  taken 
on  It  tomorrow  to  prevent  it  from  going 
to  committee 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Yes:  but  it 
does  not  rule  out  action  on  tomorrow, 

Mr.  ALLEN,  But  some  action  must  be 
taken  on  it  during  the  day  tomorrow  or 
it  wUl  go  to  committee    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
modified  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LTSIANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEME^n' 
ON  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
8877,  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR. 
HEW.  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  B\'RD,  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  consideration  of  tiie  con- 
ference report  on  H,R.  8877 — appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies — debate  thereon  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  manager  of  the 
confei-ence  report  (Mr.  MACNrsoNi  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  : 

Further,  that  debate  on  any  motion  or 
appeal  relating  to  the  conference  re- 
port be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
manager  of  tiie  conference  report  and 
the  mover  tliereof; 

PuiUier,  that  after  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report,  debate  on  any 
amendment  repoited  in  disagreement  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  contiolled  by  the  manager 
of  the  conference  report  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hamp&iure  iMr.  Cot- 
ton), and  tliat  any  amendment  which 
might  be  offered  to  any  one  of  these  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
such  amendment  and  ilie  manager  of  the 
conference  report,  which  amendment 
must  be  eennane: 

F\irlher,  Uiat  should  the  conference 
report  be  defeated,  debate  on  any  re- 
quest for  a  new  coniere;.ce  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  conferees  shall  be  limited  to 
one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  manager  of  the  con- 
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ference  report  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cotton  >.  and 
should  any  motion  be  made  to  instruct 
the  conferees  before  the  conferees  are 
named,  any  debate  on  any  such  motion 
shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
conference  report  *Mr.  Macnuson>.  and 
debate  on  any  amendment  to  any  such 
instructions  shall  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of   the  conference   report. 

In  all  cases  when  the  manager  of  the 
conference  report  is  In  favor  of  a  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  or  amendment,  the  time 
in  opposition  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  needless  to  say 
that  is  a  very  complicated  unanimous - 
consent  request.  I  am  advised  by  the  staff 
that  this  has  been  cleared  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am  so 
advised. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  Senator 
from  New  York.  Yes,  I  am  so  advised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MR. 
KENNEDY  TOMORROW  AND  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  CON- 
SIDER.\TION  OF  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  THE  HEW  AP- 
F'ROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  tomorrow  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy*  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  am.,  at  which 
time  the  morning  business  be  closed  and 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  RETURN  TO 
CONSIDERATION  OP  THE  ENERGY 
RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

BILL     S.    12831 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 


disposition  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  567.  S.  1283.  the  en- 
ergy research  and  development  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS BE  TEMPORARILY  LAID 
ASIDE   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row the  unfinished  business  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  and  remain  in  a  temporarily 
laid  aside  status  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow  or  until  the  disposition 
of  S.  1283.  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY   TO   FRIDAY   AT    10   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  on  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  10  am.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


PROGRAM 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at 
10:30  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy  >  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  morning 
business  will  ensue,  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  11  a.m..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill,  under  a  time  limitation.  It  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  at  least 
one  yea-and-nay  vote,  that  being  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

On  the  disposition  of  the  conference 
report,  the  Senate  wiU  resume  consid- 
eration of  S.  1283.  the  energy  R.  b  D. 
bill,  under  no  time  limitation,  as  of  now. 
Yea-and-nay  votes  are  anticipated  on 
amendments,  motions,  et  cetera. 

I  think  that  will  take  up  most  of  the 
day  tomorrow,  except.  I  ^ould  remind 
our  colleagues  that  after  the  House  has 
acted  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  tomorrow  afternoon — I 
would  assume  it  would  be  something  on 
the  order  of  4:30  or  5  o'clock  p.m. — 
the  Senate  will  recess  and  go  over  in  a 
body  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  joint  session,  and  following  that,  the 
Senate  will  return  to  this  Chamber,  be- 
ing led  in  a  body  by  the  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  whip  will  yield.  I  am  glad  he 
added  that  to  the  program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  May  the 
Chair  Inquire  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Intended  that 
remarks  within  the  period  for  the  trans- 


action of  routine  morning  business  be 
Umited  to  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  state- 
ments therein  to  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, the  period  Itself  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very  well. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  hope  is  that  the 
vote  in  the  House  will  come  at  about 
3:30  in  the  afternoon  and  that  the  House 
will  then  recess.  I  think  it  is  expected 
that  the  ceremony  will  take  place  about 
4:30.  So  presumably  the  Senate  will  re- 
cess sometime  before  4:30  and  proceed 
In  a  body  over  to  the  other  House  for  a 
joint  session,  and  then  come  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  expect  that  the  joint 
leadership  will  escort  the  person  who  we 
hope  will  be  the  Vice  President  and  that 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
the  Senate,  which  would  be  his  first  and 
only  opportunity. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  it  would 
be  most  appropriate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
good  turnout  of  Senators  for  that  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  asked  me 
to  state  that  upon  the  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Members  of  this  body,  the  new 
Vice  President  will  be  accorded  the  op- 
portunity and  courtesy  to  address  the 
body  over  which  he  will  be  the  new  Pre- 
siding OCQcer.  and  then,  after  he  speaks 
to  the  Senate,  Senators  may  wish  to  re- 
spond. I  am  sure  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  do  so — and  any  other  Senator 
who  wishes  to  do  so  may  do  so.  The  Sen- 
ate would  then  go  over  until  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  looking  down 
the  road  just  a  Uttle  further,  action  will 
continue  on  the  energy  R  Si  D.  bill  to- 
morrow. I  do  not  anticipate  that  action 
will  be  completed  on  that  bill  tomorrow. 
Hopefully,  it  will  be.  but  it  will  more 
likely  be  Friday,  perhaps. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  would 
yield,  it  would  be  my  opinion  that  he  Is 
quite  right  in  presuming  that  action  will 
not  be  completed.  Insofar  as  this  Senator 
knows  from  the  number  of  Senators  who 
have  Indicated  that  they  propojse  amend- 
ments and  the  time  we  might  reasonably 
anticipate  for  that  purpose.  I  think  that 
conclusion  is  warranted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes  I  do  not 
anticipate  a  Saturday  session  at  this 
moment.  However,  as  I  have  stated  In 
previous  whip  notices,  at  this  juncture 
of  the  session,  with  a  good  many  meas- 
ures still  to  be  acted  on  in  this  session, 
I  do  not  think  Saturday  sessions  should 
be  ruled  out.  but  It  will  depend  upon 
circumstances  at  the  time 

On  Monday  it  is  anticipated  that,  if 
the  energy  R.  Si  D.  bill  has  been  com- 
pleted on  Friday  or  Saturday  of  this 
week,  the  Senate  will  then  proceed  to 
take  up  the  special  prosecutor  legisla- 
tion. 

Hopefully  by  Tuesday  the  Senate  could 
proceed  to  the  measure  dealing  with 
Northeast  and  Midwest  rail  services. 
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All  of  this  Is  tentative,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  taken  as  final,  by  way  of  sequence, 
as  to  which  measures  will  be  called  up 
first  or  when  they  will  come  up,  but  later 
on  next  week,  if  not  before,  it  would  be 
hoped  that  the  Senate  could  take  up 
S.  2176,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
fuel  and  energy  conservation  policy,  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Energy  Conserva- 
tion in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Also,  there  is  H.R.  8449,  an  act  to  ex- 
pand the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  also  the  bill  to  establish  a  legal 
services  corporation. 

Next  week  possibly  the  supplemental 
appropriation  could  be  taken  up.  That  is 
stil!  up  ahead. 

Also  to  be  considered  before  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  Is  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  came  over  from  the  other 
body  only  last  Saturday,  and  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill.  Of  course,  con- 
ference reports  can  be  called  up  at  any 
time. 

Does  any  Senator  wish  the  floor  before 
I  move  to  adjourn? 


Commission  on  Civn.  Rights 

Arthur  S.  Flemmlng.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
vice  Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  resigned. 

The  Judicial  t 

Albert  J.  Engel,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit  vice  W. 
Wallace  Kent,  deceased. 

RusseU  James  Harvey,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Michigan  vice  Ralph  M.  Freeman,  retired. 

In  the  Coast  Otr&ju> 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander: 


William  C.  Drexier 

Stanley  C.  Schmelz 
James  B,  EUlfi  11 
Gary  L.  Cousins 
Gary  R.  WUkins 
Charles  A,  Vedder 


ADJOURNMK.NT    TO   10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previou.<;  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  adjourned  xmtil  the 
hour  of  10:30  am  ,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  at  5:39 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  December  6,  1973,  at 
10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  5,  1973: 


Charles  J.  Robinson 
Wallace  8. 

Worthlng^ton 
Ronald  W.  Williams 
Donald  C.  Myers,  Jr. 
Arthur  L..  Ruedisuell 
Robert  E.  Beatty 
Robbln  P.  Krause 
Eugene  K.  Johnson 
William  Schorr 
Raymond  V.  Clclrelll 
Ronald  E.  Fritz 
Anthony  J.  Pettlt 
Holmes  M.  Dllllan 
John  T.  Potts,  Jr. 
Harry  D.  Hamilton 
Walter  N.  Smith 
Paul  D.  LlttE  m 
Michael  Hendrlckson 
Carl  T.  Johnson 
Ralph  F.  Lutz 
Ray  C.  Hlner 
John  D.  McCormack 
James  V  Tlmmerman 
George  D   Davis 
Malcolm  R.  Smith 
James  M.  Loomls 
James  E.  Kenney 
l>ee  F.  Bellar 
Kenneth  J  Hamilton 
David  B  Simpson 
Everett  A.  Howe 
Carrol  D.  Christiansen 
Larrv  K  Lewark 


Wade  A.  Johnson 
Edward  B.  Donnelly 
Patrick  A.  Wendt 
John  R.  Huddleeton 
James  T.  Robertson 
WUUam  McPherson 
Roland  H.  Boughton 
Billy  H   Baldwin 
Edward  H. 

Bonekemper  III 
Norman  E.  King 
Cullifi  L.  Holub 
Larry  C.  Evans 
William  S.  Grlswold 
Gordon  T.  Kampert 
Roger  G.  Love 
David  I.  Scott 
Prank  M.  Readlnger, 

Jr. 
WUliam  P  Wolfe 
John  S  Cameron,  Jr. 
Cnarles  A.  Thornton 
Maxle  M.  Berry,  Jr. 
Carl  .\.  Powers 
Charles  E  Fulcher 
Alan  R  Hinds 
Donald  O.  Tllton 
Jewel  E  Laqua 
Jesse  L  Long 
Lionel  F  Grossman 
Joseph  E  Decosta 
James  K.  Easter 
Hugh  C.  Teel 
George  S.  Lee 


Philip  Ellla 
Patrick  T.  Denney 
Ronald  E.  Bvizhardt, 

Jr. 
Lyle  H.  Dever 
Colon  P.  Butler 

The  following-named  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
officers  to  be  permanent  commissioned  of- 
ficers In  the  Regular  Coast  QuEird  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant: 

Michael  P.  Lovett  Richard  D.  White,  Jr. 

Fletcher  W.  Brown  in  Kenneth  A   Rock 
Robert  E.  Luchun  Robert  E.  Maloney 

Dick  A.  Wilson  George  R.  Speight,  Jr. 

Department  of  State 

Francis  T.  Underhlll,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Malaysia. 

Francis  L.  Dale,  of  Ohio,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  European  Office  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  December  5.  1973. 

Federai,  Metal   and   Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Board  or  Re^tew 

Robert  W.  McVay.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  for  the  term 
expiring  September  15,   1968. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  PtTBLic  Health  Service 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Harry  Allen,  to  be  medical  director,  and 
ending  Edwin  P.  Yarnell,  to  be  a  health  serv- 
ices <rfBcer,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  Oct    9.  1973. 


HOUSE  OF  REJ*RESENTATIVES— H  erfnesrfaz/,  December  J,  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Jack  D.  Mick,  Baptist  Church. 
Dorena.  Mo.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  ask  Thy  blessing  ujjon 
this  group  as  they  meet  today.  We  ask 
Thy  blessing  upon  our  country.  We 
know  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
comes  down  from  above.  Have  Your  way 
now  in  each  of  our  lives.  For  Jesus'  sake 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  hJs 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  he 
House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 


H.R.  11324.  An  ex.t  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis  for  a  2- 
year  trial  period,  and  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  permit  cer- 
tain daytime  broadcast  stations  to  operate 
ijefore  local  sunrise. 

The  message  aL'^o  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iHR  11324  1  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  dayliglit  saving  lime  on  a 
year-round  basis  for  a  2-year  trial  period. 
and  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  permit  certain  dav- 
time  broadcast  stations  to  operate  before 
local  sunrise,  "  requests  a  conference  with 
the  Hoa-^e  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hoaxes  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
PA.STORE.  Mr.  M.^GNrsoN.  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Stevens  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  wliich  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  584.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  November  5, 
1966: 

S.  903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  the  names  of  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  the  list  of  the  48  States  inscribed 


upon  the  walls  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Memorial; 

S.  979.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Springfield  Armory  National 
Historic  Site,  Mass.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

8.  1039.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  additional  costs  of  land  acquisition  for 
the  national  park  system. 


.'ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ciiai.  desires  to 
mal<e  an  announcemer.t 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their  con- 
sent and  approval,  tlie  Chair  announces 
that  on  tomorrow.  December  6,  during 
the  joint  meeting  to  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  swearing  in  of  the  Vice 
President,  only  the  doors  immediately 
opposite  the  Speaker  and  those  on  his 
left  and  right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  except  tho.se  persons  havmg 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 


REV.  JACK  MICK 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
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his    remarlu    and    Include    extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that  my  valued 
friend  and  fellow  Baptist,  the  Reverend 
Jack  MiclE.  was  present  as  my  guest  to 
offer  the  opening  prayer.  He  has  given 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
church  and  to  his  conununity.  serving 
now  the  fine  country  church  at  Dorena, 
Mo.,  just  off  the  Mi&slssippi  Rjver  in  the 
county  of  Mississippi  in  my  district. 


THE  EPA  HAS  OVERSTEPPED  ITS 
AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  set  up  a  dictatorial  regime 
that  would  boggle  the  mind  of  even 
Adolph  Hitler. 

In  California,  under  the  guise  of  Im- 
proving the  environment,  the  EPA  has 
proposed  a  tax  on  businesses,  schools, 
cemeteries,  shopping  centers,  and  even 
churches  and  hospitals,  and  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  ban  their  construction. 

Their  logic  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  parking  spaces  are  a  primary  cause 
of  air  pollution.  Thus,  if  they  can  elimi- 
nate parking,  they  can  eliminate  pollu- 
tion. 

This  Is  something  akin  to  equating 
people  with  sickness — obviously  if  you 
ban  the  people,  you  eliminate  sickness. 
but  is  that  the  goal? 

If  they  followed  this  irrational  logic  a 
step  further,  they  could  ehminate  births 
in  order  to  eliminate  people  and  thus  at- 
tain a  pristine  environment. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  EPA  has  overstepped 
Its  authority,  and  has  assumed  powers 
that  it  does  not  possess. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  leash  this 
bureaucratic  monster  and  bring  some 
degree  of  commonsense  to  our  policies 
designed  to  eliminate  or  curb  pollution. 


NEW  ENERGY  CZAR 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thought 
the  membership  would  like  to  know  that 
the  new  energy  czar.  Mr  Simon,  was 
handplcked  by.  and  Is  a  close  friend  of, 
Mr  John  Mitchell- 
According  to  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Simon  gave  up  a  $3  million- a -year  In- 
come to  come  down  here  to  work  as  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  ulti- 
mately to  be  ti>e  energy  czar. 

I  am  sure  that  a  man  with  a  $3  million 
Income  will  have  a  very  fine  understand- 
ing of  the  gasoline  problems  of  the  work- 
er who  is  going  to  be  given  10  or  12  gal- 
lons a  weelL.  but  whose  job  Is  60  miles 
away  from  where  be  lives.  I  just  thought 
that  all  of  the  Members  might  not  be 
too  comfortable  knowing  about  Mr 
Simon's  background.  Personally  I  am 
not 


UNIFIED  DIRECTION  AND  LEADER- 
SHIP NEEDED  TO  LESSEN  IMPACT 
OP    ENERGY    SHORTAGES 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  addre.ss  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  ) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  next  several  weeks  we  tackle  a 
series  of  dlCQcult  bills  to  lessen  the  Im- 
pact of  the  energy  shortages.  Soon  we 
will  take  up  the  emergency  energy  bill. 
There  are  many  necessary  parts  of  that 
legislation,  which  I  admit;  however.  I 
am  very  reticent  to  support  It  for  one 
very  simple  reason.  I  have  absolutely 
no  confidence  that  the  administration  of 
these  enormous  new  powers  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  fair  or  sensible  fashion. 

This  reluctance  Is  based  on  the  past 
performance  of  the  executive  branch  In 
the  energy  field.  The  Office  of  Petroleum 
Allocation  is  characterized  by  confusion, 
unresponsiveness,  lack  of  understanding, 
and  a  total  unwillingness  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility. 

To  date,  the  Nation  and  the  energy  In- 
dustry have  listened  to  a  cacophony  of 
energy  voices  from  the  executive  branch, 
with  no  semblance  of  unified  direction 
or  leadership.  Such  discord  thwarts  the 
very  attempt  of  the  industry  to  get  this 
Nation  on  the  road  to  energy  self-suf- 
fldency. 

Before  I  vote  to  give  broad,  new  powers 
to  those  who  have  misused  them  in  the 
past.  I  will  have  to  be  convinced  that 
there  will  not  be  further  mismanagement 
In  the  future 


SIXTY-TU'O  MEMBERS  COSPONSOR 
LEGISLATION  TO  OPEN  ELK  HILLS 
NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

(Mr.  KETCirUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  KETCHUM  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  Inform  this  body  that  as  of  this  date  62 
Members  of  both  parties  and  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  open  the  Elk 
Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve.  House 
Joint  Resolution  832.  as  the  body  knows, 
wa."*  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  again  commend  him  for  this  re- 
sponsible action  Admiral  Moorer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Indi- 
cated the  desperate  need  for  fuel  for  the 
armed  services  In  r  recent  US  News  & 
World  Report  article  I  ffnd  It  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  admiral  has  not 
written  each  Member  of  the  Congress  to 
urge  the  Elk  Hills  opening  Be  remlnd:!d, 
my  colleagues,  each  day  Elk  Hills  re- 
mains closed  denies  your  constituents 
and  mine,  a  potential  7.360,000  gallons  of 
fueL  I  again  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  action  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  832  or  Its  com- 
panion. House  Joint  Rp.solution  838. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  widespread  Interest  shown  in  the 
administration  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  I 
have  today  sent  the  following  notice  to 
members  of  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  announcing  that 
hearing!  will  be  held  on  this  subject 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress: 

Memokanock 
Prom:  Clialrmaii  Patman. 
To:  Members  of  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 

Finance. 
Subject:  Bank  UulcUng  Companies. 
Date:  December  4,  1973. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  a  cumber 
of  actions  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
several  months  concerning  many  Important 
Issues   involving   the   Bank    Holding  law. 

Earlier  this  year.  In  March,  the  Subcom- 
mittee instructed  the  stalT  to  8tu<ly  this 
question  and  come  up  with  some  recom- 
mendations tor  legMatlve  action.  This  was 
forthcoming  as  part  of  the  August  1973 
Staff  Report  on  Financial  InjtUutiona:  Re- 
form   and    the   Public   Interest. 

In  addition,  bills  have  been  Introduced, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  Issued  several  criti- 
cal rulings  and  held  a  number  of  bearings, 
and  several  aspects  of  this  problem  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention  during  our 
hearings  on  the  Credit  Crunch  and  Reform 
of  Financial  Institutions  this  past  Septem- 
ber. A  growing  volume  of  mall  has  also  been 
received. 

In  light  of  the  atxtve.  It  Is  my  strong 
conviction  that  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee hold  hearings  on  proposed  revi- 
sions to  the  Bank  Holding  Act  early  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  I  will  notify  yoti 
of  the  exact  date  of  the  hearings  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  reconvening  of  the  next 
session. 


HEARINGS  ON  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANY 

'Mr  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extenc*  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


BILL  SIMON:    WILL  SUCCESS  SPOIL 
PUBLIC  SERVICE? 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  couple  of  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  In  the  last  2  days 
about  the  new  EMrector  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Agency.  Mr.  William  Simon,  now 
Deputy  Treasury  Secretary.  Some  of  the 
remarks  have  Indicated  that  he  may  be 
less  than  satisfactory  because  he  had  a 
successful  business  career  I.  personally, 
do  not  believe  that  the  success  should 
count  again.st  anyone. 

In  my  brief  experience  with  Mr.  Simon 
I  have  foimd  him  to  be  an  extremely 
capable  fellow,  and  perhaps  the  first  man 
In  the  administration  to  imderstand  the 
problems  of.  and  need  for  fuel  oil  allo- 
cations, particularly  as  they  apply  to 
the  difficult  areas,  such  as  tlie  Upper 
Midwest  and  New  England. 

It  Is  my  belief  no  matter  what  Mr. 
Simon  does  he  will  make  no  friends,  be- 
cause his  Is  a  very  difficult  job.  But  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  he  will 
handle  It  very  well 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  J^DNIGHT 
TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Dlinols  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee may  have  imtll  midnight  tonight 
to  file  privileged  reports. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  8877. 
LABOR.  HEW  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bUl  (H.R. 
8877 )  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  remember  me?  This  is 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  We 
played  this  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  13 — by  the 
way.  believe  this  or  not,  the  House 
passed  this  bill  on  June  26,  1973; 
remember? 

All  right.  On  November  13.  the  House 
considered  a  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8877.  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and,  by  a  vote  of  272 
to  139,  recommitted  the  report  to  the 
committee  of  conference;  so  we  got  the 
message.  By  "we"  I  mean  the  House 
conferees. 

Since  then,  the  conferees  have  met 
and  agreed  upon  the  revised  report  which 
we  have  imder  consideration  today.  The 
conferees  have  made  two  changes  in  the 
previous  conference  agreement  and  I  will 
describe  them  for  the  Members  very 
briefly.  Tliey  are  not  complicated. 

First,  and  this  Is  the  old  can  of  worms, 
we  have  modified  the  so-called  hold- 
harmless  provision  for  the  grants  imder 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  This  provLsion  was  the 
subject,  if  I  can  tinderstate  it.  of  a  great 
deal  of  debate  in  connection  with  the 
previous  conference  report.  It  was  clearly 
the  primary  reason  for  the  vote  to  re- 
commit, no  doubt  about  that. 

Now.  the  motion  which  I  shall  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time  here  In  coimectlon 
with  Senate  amendment  No.  32  will  pro- 
vide that  States  shall  receive  no  less  than 
100  percent  and  no  more  than  120  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  they  received  In 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Now.  within  the  State  allocation  local 
education  agencies  shall  receive  no  less 
than  90  percent  of  the  amounts  they  re- 
ceived In  fiscal  year  1973,  with  no  celling. 
There  It  Is. 

This  provision  Is  almost  Identical  to 
the  proposal  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quii)  in  the  Novem- 
ber 13  debate  on  the  previous  conference 
report. 


The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant 
in  their  refusal  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  toto. 
In  order  to  obtain  their  approval,  we  had 
to  agree  to  add  three  words  to  the  gentle- 
man's proposal.  These  three  words  estab- 
lish a  State,  as  well  as  a  local,  hold- 
harmless  provision. 

I  can  assure  the  Speaker  that  this  Is 
the  absolute  best  compromise  which  can 
be  achieved  at  the  present  time,  consider- 
ing the  strong  views  on  the  subject  which 
have  been  expressed  in  this  House  and 
the  contrary  views  which  prevail  In  the 
other  body. 

I  am  confident,  imder  all  the  circiun- 
stances,  that  the  House  will  support 
this  compromise.  We  must  not  allow 
this  title  I  controversy  to  further  delay 
or  perhaps  even  prevent  the  enactment 
of  this  $33  billion  appropriation  biU  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  which  affects  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  this  coimtry. 

Now.  the  second  change  from  the 
previous  conference  agreement  is  incor- 
porated In  the  motion  which  I  shall  of- 
fer in  connection  with  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  1.  The  conferees  have  agreed 
upon  a  provision  which  will  permit  the 
President  to  witlihold  up  to  $400  million 
of  the  amounts  appropriated,  with  no 
prograni  to  be  reduced  more  than  5  per- 
cent. 

We  have  included— and  this  is  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face — we  have  in- 
cluded in  the  joint  statement  of  the 
managers  a  very  detailed,  and  I  mean 
detailed,  table,  showing  exactly,  and  I 
mean  exactly,  how  this  reduction  is  to 
be  made  by  appropriation,  by  activity 
and  by  subactlvity. 

There  was  a  strong  conviction,  and 
I  mean  strong,  among  the  House  con- 
ferees that  if  a  reduction  is  necessary, 
the  Congress — the  Congress,  not  the 
President — must  decide  the  programs  to 
be  cut.  That  is  the  way  it  is;  that  is  all 
there  is;  there  isn't  any  more.  Re^gj- 
ber  that  line?  ^j     os  • 

Now,  the  rules  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate  made  it  impossible  for  the 
conferees  to  rewrite  the  bill  item  by 
item — you  know  that — but  instead  we 
propose  to  insert  language  in  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  that  bill,  which  read  to- 
gether with  the  explanation  I  am 
talking  about  and  the  table  I  told  the 
Members  about  in  the  joint  statement  of 
the  managers,  has  virtually  the  same  ef- 
fect. Now.  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  was  headed  for  a 
Presidential  veto,  which  most  probably 
could  not  have  been  overridden  in  the 
House.  The  House  bill  was  $13  billion 
over  the  budget  request.  The  Senate  bill 
was  $1.8  billion  over  the  budget  request. 
The  conference  agreement  was  $14  bil- 
lion over  the  budget,  so  there  you  are. 

And  by  the  way,  several  of  the  House 
conferees  declined  to  sign  that  first  con- 
ference report.  Remember?  It  seemed 
very  likely  that  the  programs  funded  by 
this  bill  would  be  operating  imder  an- 
other one  of  these  continuing  resolutions 
for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

After  the  conference  report  was  re- 
committed, there  were  indications  that 
It  might  be  possible  to  reach  a  com- 
promise with  the  President  to  have  this 
signed,  or  if  he  did  not  sign  It.  that  we 


could  muster  a  two-thirds  majority  In 
the  House  and  Senate  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto.  And,  this  proposed 
amendment  represents  just  such  a  com- 
promise. It  permits — permits  but  does 
not  require — a  reduction  in  the  bill  up 
to  that  $400  million  with  very,  very 
specific  directions  as  to  where  and  how 
those  reductions  are  to  be  made. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  whatsoever — now, 
I  repeat  this  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis, 
and  the  Members  are  entitled  to  it — 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  whatsoever 
in  this  proposal  which  affects  in  any 
way.  shape  or  form,  any  court  suits,  past 
or  present,  or  future,  or  what  have  you, 
for  the  release  of  impounded  appropria- 
tions. That  is  accompanied  by  an  excla- 
mation mark. 

Furthermore,  let  me  make  this  per- 
fectly clear — and  I  should  insert  a  com- 
ma there — by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion should  the  provision  be  construed 
as  recognizing  any  inherent  power  of  the 
President  to  impound  appropriated 
fimds,  or  authorizing  the  President  to 
withhold  fimds  over  and  above  that  $400 
million  which  is  specifically  named  in 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  just  wish  to 
strongly  urge  all  of  the  Members  to  sup- 
port this  conference  report  and  this 
agreement 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Thompson  i  be- 
cause he  has  been  on  this  subject  since 
the  memor>-  of  man.  and  nothing  said  to 
the  contrary  can  refute  that.  I  would 
like  to  hear  what  the  gentleman  has  to 
say. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  I  .'^liould  know,  in  that 
event,  better  than  to  ask  this  question. 

Did  either  the  version  of  the  other 
body  or  the  bill  of  the  House  have  a  pro- 
vision in  it  under  which  $400  million 
could  be  withheld  or  impounded'^ 

Mr.  FLOOD  No  none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  then, 
that  is  the  situation  and  that  was  my 
understanding. 

Do  I  understand  the  situation  now  to 
be  this :  By  the  device  of  using  the  enact- 
ing clause,  the  gentleman  is  in  effect 
granting  authority  for  a  $400  million 
impoundment  by  specifically  and  cate- 
gorically limiting  it  ? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  In  effect,  that  is  it.  We 
all  know  what  we  are  up  against.  We  got 
back  to  the  issue,  just  like  we  did  before, 
and  so  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution, 
this  was  the  result.  We  can  imagine  that 
a  veto  is  not  a  ver>-  happy  thing  for  other 
Members  either,  if  the  gentleman  knows 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
know  It  Is  not,  but  I  am  constrained  to 
think  that  this  Is  a  $400  million  collapse, 
or  it  Is  a  gesture  made  in  order  to  get  a 
signature, 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker  it  depends 
upon  which  way  one  looks  at  that. 
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I  can  take  my  moustache  off  and  say. 
"Yes."  but  I  do  not  mean  that.  If  the 
gentleman  can  understand  that  sen- 
tence. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Yes. 
I  understand. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  sucli  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  I  certainly  wish 
to  concur  with  what  my  chairman  has 
Just  told  us. 

It  was  my  motion  3  weeks  ago  that 
recommitted  tht  conference  report  to  the 
conference  committee,  anc*  tt  was  my 
feeljig  at  the  time  that  because  of  the 
level  of  the  bill  over  the  budget,  $1,376.- 
000,000.  and  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
agreement  on  the  title  I  formula,  we 
needed  mo.-e  time  to  work  this  thing  out 
so  that  we  would  have  a  chance  for  a 
Presidential  signature. 

It  seemi  to  me  very  unfortunate  that 
we  have  been  operating  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  so  long.  I  think  all 
of  us  in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body 
would  have  to  agree  it  would  be  much 
more  preferable  for  us  to  have  a  signed 
bill.  So  it  was  with  that  Ji  mind,  to  buy 
tmie.  that  I  offered  that  motion  several 
weeks  ago.  and  I  Jiink  the  time  has  been 
well  spent. 

The  conferees  in  the  House  have  spent 
many  hours  with  the  other  body  in  try- 
ing to  reach  eui  agreement,  and  I  think 
we  have  the  proper  kii-.d  of  agreement 
now — a  reduction  of  $400  million  more  if 
the  President  or  his  administration 
chooses  to  exercise  that  option,  by  reduc- 
ing no  Iteir.  more  than  5  percent,  and  a 
revision  of  the  Qule  amendment  that 
makes  it  more  palatable  to  the  other 
body.  This  was  a  classic  kind  of  com- 
promise in  which  everyone  had  to  give  a 
little  bit. 

So  I  am  very  happy  that  we  have 
reached  this  accord  in  the  conference.  I 
support  the  agreement  and  I  would  ex- 
pect that  as  soon  as  we  get  It  down  the 
street  we  will  have  a  signed  bill  within 
short  order 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas.  WID  the  genUe- 
man  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  if  we  had  gone  back  and  rewritten 
the  bill  and  cut  off  $400  million  and  then 
come  back  to  the  House,  they  who  want 
more  money  would  have  been  in  worse 
shape  than  they  are  in  this  biU,  because 
this  bill  In  effect  ha.s  the  effect  of  saying 
while  cuts  may  be  made  up  to  $400  mil- 
lion, still  that  amount  in  the  original 
conference  report  is  still  available. 

N'.r   MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas.  So  we  are  In 
better  shape  than  if  we  had  to  go  back 
and  completely  rewrite  It  and  come  up 
with  a  new  bill  and  cut  $400  million 

Mr  MICHEL  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  good  point.  The  «ily  reasonable 
course  we  could  have  taken  under  the 
circumstances  Is  this,  because  tt  abso- 
lutely assuros  that  in  making  that  kind 
of  a  reduction.  If  It  is  to  be  made,  no  pro- 
gram— DO  program — in  this  bill  can  be 
hurt  to  any  degree.  I  think  all  parties  are 
amenable  to  the  fact  that  if  it  should 


be  their  program.  It  will  be  no  more  than 
5  percent. 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas   WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 
Mr  MICHEL.  I  yield 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas    It  is  still  way 
0  .er  the  budget,  for  those  who  want  more 
money. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  certainly  is  It  Is 
$978  million  over  the  budget  I  mast 
confess  that  that  is  pretry  much  for  this 
Member  to  swallow  However,  we  have 
been  over  these  traces  so  many  times  and 
there  has  been  so  much  hard  work  put 
into  this  thing  by  members  of  the  sub- 
committee particularly  and  in  the  times 
that  we  have  had  to  come  back  to  you 
here  in  this  body  that  I  believe  we  have 
done  the  very  best  we  can  In  the  true 
spirit  of  compromise  that  we  have  to 
engage  In. 

Mr  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a 
question.  If  I  may.  as  a  matter  of  clarl- 
flcatlon.  This  has  to  do  with  the  family 
practice  residency  program  It  is  my 
understanding  the  original  legislation 
before  the  5-percent  cut  was  $10  million 
funded  to  support  grants  to  the  public 
and  private  nonprofit  hospitals  and  for 
training  programs  In  the  specialty  of 
family  medicine.  Under  this  provision 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  that  can  be  re- 
duced 5  percent  or  $500,000  from  the  $10 
million.  However.  I  recognize,  as  I  rep- 
resent a  substantial  rural  area  where 
we  need  a  great  deal  of  family  physicians 
and  a  redistribution  of  our  medical  man- 
power, that  if  the  administration  saw  fit 
not  to  exercise  its  option  to  reduce  this 
by  5  percent,  they  could  do  that  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  MICHEL.  In  view  of  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  being  diverted  for  a 
moment.  I  wotild  be  happy  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman.  What  he  says  is  abso- 
lutely true  I  would  expect  from  what  I 
am  Inclined  to  believe  is  the  administra- 
tion policy  that  there  really  would  not  be 
that  kind  of  a  cut. 

Mr  CEDERBERO  Because  the  family 
physician  I  think  is  the  one  who  Is  ne- 
glected probably  more  than  many  of  the 
others. 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  certainly  have  to  agree 
with  the  Member. 

Mr.  FLOOD  WlU  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  FLOOD  I  would  hasten  to  support 
Mr.  MicHKL  on  that.  By  all  means  that 
is  the  feeling  of  this  subcommittee,  as 
you  know. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  when 
the  House  votes  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  second  conference  report  on  H.Jt. 
8877.  the  Labor- HEW  appropriations  bill, 
it  is  my  Intention  to  support  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  do  so,  however,  with  some 
reluctance. 

The  application  of  a  5-percent  reduc- 


tion which  includes  title  I  of  ESEA  Is 
In  my  mind  not  a  good  approach  to  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  education  and 
the  Federal  budget.  I  recognize  and  fully 
support  the  objective  of  producing  a  bill 
which  will  be  signed  by  the  President. 
I  had  hoped,  however,  tlmt  In  arriving 
at  that  compromise  title  I  would  be 
spared  any  potential  cut  in  the  appro- 
priations bill.  The  language  of  the  bill 
I  believe  gives  the  President  discretion 
on  whether  5  percent  will  be  taken  from 
title  I.  I  hope  that  he  will  choose  not  to 
make  that  reduction. 

I  also  support  with  some  reluctance 
the  title  I  hold  harmless  formula  of  the 
bill  Although  not  as  fair  and  equitable 
as  the  provision  which  I  suggested  on 
the  Hou.se  floor  during  the  first  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report  on  this 
bOl.  It  is  markedly  better  than  the  pro- 
vision contained  In  that  first  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  subconunlttee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority meml)er  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  language  In  the  appropriation  bill 
regarding  the  title  I  money  which  will 
be  offered  In  amendment  No.  32  Indicates 
each  State  Is  to  receive  no  less  than  In 
the  aggregate  It  received  last  year. 

Since  the  question  of  how  much  was 
actually  made  available  under  title  I  was 
the  subject  of  litigation,  I  would  like  to 
be  clear  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
provision. 

It  Is  my  understanding  by  this  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report  it  refers 
to  the  amount  of  funds  actually  received 
by  local  school  districts  In  each  State 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  began  July  1, 
1972,  and  ended  on  June  30.  1973.  and 
not  what  they  might  have  received  If  the 
full  amount  In  the  continuing  re.solutlon 
for  fLscal  year  1973  were  expended. 

So.  therefore.  I  would  like  to  make 
certain  of  the  respon.se  of  both  the  chair- 
man of  tlie  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel), 
as  to  the  intent  of  that  provision. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUns.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there  Is 
anybody  in  this  body  who  Ls  entitled  to 
an  answer  to  that.  It  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quiz)  who  Is  now 
asking  the  question.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
Ueman that  his  imderstanding  Is  correct, 
period. 

Mr  QUTE  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD  We  believe  the  conference 
report  Is  pretty  clear  on  that  point. 
Mr.  QUIE  I  thank  the  gpntleman. 
Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Stx'akcr.  if  tlie  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  would  Just  make  the 
further  point  of  callinp  the  attention  of 
the  Rentleman  from  Minnesota  to  the 
statement  of  the  ni-^iiagrrs  wiih  ref;[>ect 
to  amendment  Ne  '.{2  Ai.d  Mr  8i>riUcer, 
rather  than  reudiiig  that  at  tliLs  junc- 
tiu^e,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  so  that  that  would 
be  Incorporated  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
.sponse  to  the  iiifjuiry  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quiei.  And  I  so 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 
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The  following  Is  on  page  25  of  the  con- 
ference report; 

TTie  confer««8  are  agreed  that  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  under  Title  I-A  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  shall  be 
made  as  follows:  States  shall  receive  no  less 
than  100  percent  and  no  more  than  120  i>er- 
cent  of  the  amounts  they  received  In  fiscal 
year  1973.  Within  the  State  allocation,  local 
education  agencies  shall  receive  no  less  than 


90  percent  of  the  amounts  they  received  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  with  no  celling. 

In  further  response  to  the  gentleman's 
inquiry.  I  would  ask  the  concurrence  of 
my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  PtooD) ,  In  providing  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  a  table  prepared  for 
the  committee  which  represents  the  fig- 
ures for  title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and 


Secondary  Education  Act  which  the  com- 
mittee intends  be  followed  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  fiscal  year  1974  fimds. 

It  describes  by  State  the  1972  and  1973 
allocations  and  the  1974  di.'^tribution 
ba.sed  on  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
bill  and  the  .5 -percent  reduction  permit- 
ted by  amendment  No.  1. 

The  table  follows; 


ESTIMATIO  COKPAHATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  GRANTS,  PART  A  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


Fiscal  y»sf  197? 
allocation 

(I) 


Total  amount  Iw  all  parts  ol  Title  I SI,  597, 000, 000 

Total  lor  States  and   District  of  Columbia  part 

A,  local  grants 1,364.707,215 

... .._ 40.257.134 

Aiaika 2,0S4,974 

Arizona 8. 648, 415 

AikMisas. 24.214.456 

Calilornia „ 122, 028, 439 

Colorado 10, 100,  532 

Camiattieyt II,  813,  005 

Mawar* 2,  242, 296 

FhMidf „ 26,445,029 

GflWIia 39  947,  788 

"       ■          J3. 250, 669 

2,  730, 1 18 

63,243,090 

16.999,801 

15,464,659 

Kamas 10.427,273 

MMhicky 37, 131,906 

LsMuana 34,683,312 

Maint 5,607.754 

Marylamt 19,423.141 

Massadmsaits 23.858.101 

MKhiian 47,708.517 

Minnesota 21,120,043 

Misaitsip»i 42.074.152 

Missouri. 25.  579, 100 

Montana 3.013,338 

Nattraska 7,523,056 

Navada 883.  771 

Now  Himpshirt 1,908,409 

Hew  Jersey  44.860,594 

New  Meuco 9, 629,  504 

Nem  Yoik    193,459,929 

Noftti  Carolina „ 56,  260.  988 

North  DaKoU 4.  271,  181 

OliM _ 41,  269.  978 

Oklakoma 18  199,914 

OratM 9  382,231 

Pennsylvania 67, 113,  702 

Rhode  Island 5.  189,238 

Soirtti  Carolina 34,  313, 120 

Sooth  Dakota 6,266,648 

Tennesiae _ 36,  288,  395 

Texas 69,  566,  731 

Msh. 3  593. 198 

VmmmL _ 2,  107,682 

Viffinia   33,803,541 

Washiniton 12,255,0?? 

Wast  Virjiwa 20,  524, 496 

Wisconsin 16,  546,  374 

Wyominf  1,235,793 

OWriet  01  Columbia 8, 187, 278 


Fiscal  year  1973 
allocation 

(2) 


Existing  continaing  resolution 

Local  education  agency  at  90  percent 
of  fiscal  year  1973  allocation,  no 
ireatei  than  115  percent  of  fiscal  year 
1973,  State  at  90  percent  of  fiscal  year 
1972  allocation 


Conference  agreemenl  after  recommital 

Local  education  agency  at  90  percent  of  fiscal  year  1973 
allocation.  State  at  100  percent  of  fiscal  year  1973  allocation 
and  no  more  than  120  percent  of  fiscal  year  1973  allocation 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


<7) 


tl,  585, 000. 000       $1,629,000,000       $1.810,000,000       $1,629,000,000       $1,810,000,000         HI,  719, 500,  WO 
1.316,037,468         1.305,203,418         1,444,116,298         1,327,399,995         1,465,299,995  1,396,199,995 


34,549,166 

2, 415,  064 

8,134,242 

20,963.618 

111,618.375 

10, 237,  378 
11,747,931 

2,  323,  748 
24,111,072 
40.  573, 812 
J3,  715,  263 

2,719,220 
69,554,901 
18,773,439 
14,601,661 

9,147,430 
32,212,788 
31,322,489 

5,633,673 
19,380,669 
24,893.506 
51,768,916 
20, 897, 155 
35, 922, 629 
23, 367. 302 

2. 865. 542 

7, 187,  530 
923.899 

2,007.413 
44,232,287 

7, 393, 185 

196,835,764 

51,556,663 

4.101,267 
42,  248, 122 
16, 649, 246 

8,421,321 
64, 998, 125 

4,  873,  849 
29,  853,  231 

5, 470,  551 
31,  273, 191 
67,  675,  754 

3.894.921 

2, 093,  957 
31.  522,  692 
13,445,639 
17,319,813 
17,340,875 

1,170,817 
10,  096, 368 


36.  231,  421 

2,396,946 

7.  783.  574 

21,793,010 

118,267.550 

9, 530, 951 

12,582,635 

2,117,579 

23,  800,  526 

36,  516,  431 

$3, 626, 989 

2,  457. 106 
65,  555, 777 
16,896.095 
13,918,193 

9,384,546 

33,418,715 

31.214,961 

5, 070,  306 

18,546,513 

25,  293, 979 

47,491,650 

19,008,039 

37, 866, 737 

23,021,190 

2,712,004 

6.  770,  750 

1.062,484 

1,898,450 

45, 998, 194 

8,  502, 163 

205, 136, 640 

50,634,889 

3,  844,  063 
38, 023,  310 
16,  379, 923 

8, 444,  008 
60,  402,  332 

4,  670. 314 
30,881,808 

5, 639,  443 
32, 659, 556 
62,610,058 

3,784,313 

1,896,914 
30,423,187 
13,592,353 
18, 472, 046 
15, 606,  788 

1,112,214 
10, 253, 775 


36,231,421 

2,  777,  324 

9,  354,  378 

21,793,010 

128,  361, 130 

11,772,9«5 

13,510,121 

2,672,310 

27.  727,  733 

36,516,431 

K  272.  552 

3,127,103 

79.988,136 

21,589.455 

13,918,193 

10, 519, 544 

33,418,715 

33,117,401 

6, 478,  724 

22, 287,  769 

28,627.531 

59,  534,  253 

23, 204,  280 

37,866,737 

24,352,345 

3, 295, 373 

7,905,410 

1.062.484 

2, 308,  525 

50,867,130 

8,  502, 163 

226,  361, 130 

50,634,889 

3, 844,  063 

48,  585,  340 

17,243,236 

9,684,519 

74,  747, 844 

5, 604,  926 

30,881,808 

5,  639,  443 

32,659,556 

67, 124, 681 

4,479,159 

2, 408, 051 

30.423,187 

15,  462,  485 

18,472,046 

19, 942. 006 

1,346,440 

11,610,823 


34,  549, 166 

34, 549. 166 

2,  705.  489 

2. 898, 078 

8, 134,  242 

9  221,148 

20.963.618 

20,963,618 

111,618,372 

133,  942,  050 

10, 237,  378 

12,  134,  830 

13,  319,  907 

14.097,517 

2,  323,  748 

2,561,564 

24,111,072 

27,  863,  443 

4C,  573.812 

40,573,812 

$3,732,067 

$4,458,315 

2.  719.  220 

2.719,220 

70,518,720 

83, 465, 881 

18,773,439 

19,114,125 

14,601,661 

14,601,661 

9,147,429 

10,412,343 

32,212,788 

32,212,788 

31,322.489 

31,322,489 

5, 633, 673 

6, 204, 892 

20, 757, 632 

23,256,803 

25,230,992 

29, 872. 206 

53,298,915 

62.122,699 

20.887,155 

21.981,080 

35,922,628 

35,922,628 

23,367,302 

23,745,069 

2, 865, 542 

2,942,790 

7,187,530 

7, 187,  530 

1,070,437 

1,108,679 

2, 043, 929 

2, 408, 895 

47.410,980 

53,078,744 

7,  393, 185 

7, 912, 076 

198,168,018 

236,202,917 

51.556,663 

51,556,663 

4,101,267 

4, 101, 267 

42,248,122 

50,  088. 400 

16, 649,  246 

16, 649,  246 

8.421,321 

9,  731, 012 

64, 998, 125 

76,635,107 

4,  873,  849 

5,  693.  943 

29,  853. 231 

29, 853, 231 

5, 470,  551 

5,  470,  551 

31.273,191 

31,273,191 

67  675,  754 

67, 675,  754 

4,  043,  700 

4,673,905 

2,  093,  957 

2,  093,  957 

31,522,652 

31,522,692 

13,  759,  483 

16, 134,  766 

17,319,813 

17,319,813 

17,  459,  310 

20, 370, 940 

1,170.817 

1.280,860 

10, 096. 368 

12,115,641 

34, 549, 166 

2,  898,  078 

8, 222, 691 

20.963,618 

121,  364,  098 

10,931,405 

14,097,517 

2. 323,  748 

25,  295,  587 

40, 573. 812 

$4, 107, 065 

2,  719,  220 

77,  374.  236 

18. 773, 439 

14,601,661 

9. 632, 773 

32,  212, 788 

31,322,489 

5.641,865 

22.691,090 

28,110.264 

58,920.765 

20. 897, 155 

35.922,621 

23,367,302 

2,965,542 

7, 187, 53C 

1,108,679 

2, 274,  208 

52,911.404 

7,393.185 

218,  053,  725 

51,556,667 

4,101,266 

45,285,416 

16, 649, 240 

8,  710. 601 

69. 652. 301 

5,032.811 

29. 153, 231 

5,  470. 55J 

31,273,191 

67,  675,  750 

4, 462, 767 

2,  093, 952 

31,522,697 

15.136,917 

17,319,813 

18,711,212 

1,186,478 

11,196.398 


I  After  5  percent  reduction. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  (roiii  Illinois  for  his  response. 
And  I  al.so  want  to  rotnmend  the  chair- 
man of  the  sulx-onimitue,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Fi.ooni  and  Die 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
fromniinci.s  >Mr  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wiscon,sin  iMr    Steigeri, 

Mr.  6TEIGER  of  Wusconsin.  Mr. 
£^?eaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  IlluioLs  yielding  me  thi.';  time,  and 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 


conference  report  and  commend  the  con- 
ferees for  a  job  well  done.  1  want  e.spe- 
cially  to  single  out  the  report  of  the 
managers  dealing  with  tlie  emphasis  of 
diabetes  and  it.*;  importance  withm  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 

Ear li  Member  ha.<^  differences  with  por- 

tion.s  of  the  report  but  it  i.s  a  compromise 

and  can  be  siL^tained  In  thi.s  light  I  want 

to  share  with  the  House  the  following. 

National  S<^^-hooi  Boards  .Association. 

Evanston   III    Decprnber  5,  1973. 
Representative  William  A  Steiger, 
US  Congrrfs,  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Steiger  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Aasoclatlon,  I  wish  to 
Indicate  our  .support  cf  the  conference  report 
on  the  Labor  HEW  Appropriations. 

This  conference  report  represents  a  com- 
promise in  th«  truest  sense  of  tiie  word.  To 


be  sure,  we  are  not  happy  with  the  amounts 
for  Title  I  of  ESEA,  Impact  Aid,  and  Voca- 
tional Education — the  five  percent  cuts  In 
these  vital  programs  will  mean  loss  in  serv- 
ices to  many  children.  However,  the  result 
of  the  compromise  Is  the  basis  of  some  bard 
bargaining  between  Members  of  Congress  and 
ofTicials  of  the  Administration,  with  edttca- 
t:cn  groups  such  as  the  one  I  represent  try- 
ing to  expl.-iln  the  needs  of  the  student*  Each 
oS  us  relinquished  a  little  In  our  mutual  effort 
to  fi!,a;;ze  an  agreement  uhlLh  wo;;)d  repre- 
sent t;ie  middle  ground  between  the  r.eed*  cf 
education  and  the  fiscal  posture  with  whicli 
the  Administration  could  live.  We  appreciate 
the  hard  wi  rk  of  all  which  should  lead  to 
a  signed  appropriation  and  not  continue  In 
the  indecision  with  which  we  all  had  to  face 
under  the  continuing  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

ADCtTST  W.  STEINHrLBiai, 

Assistant   Executive   Director,    Office   of 
Federal  Relations. 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  By  all  means.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
conjsume  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
<Mr  Rogers). 

Mr  ROOE31S.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Before  the  gentleman 
proceeds,  the  gentleman  knows  that  I 
was  raised  in  Florida,  and  that  therefore 
I  am  not  a  damn  Yankee.  I  am  just  a 
iialf  Yankee. 

Mr  ROGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
we  know  that  he  was  raised  in  Florida, 
and  that  we  claim  the  gentleman  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  confirm 
from  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  that  in  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill  where  the  conunittee  has 
allowed  certain  monies,  there  is  a  chart 
in  the  statement  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  And.  by  the  way,  that  is 
a  beautiful  chart,  and  by  all  means 
please  refer  to  It,  because  it  is  a  beautiful 
chart. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Beginning  on  page  8, 
and  the  pages  foUowmg  thereafter.  It  is 
my  luiderstandmg  that  the  gentlemen 
have  stated  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  it 
will  be  the  intent  that  a  total  of  $400 
mllUon  may  not  be  spent  if  it  is  to  be  so 
determined? 

Mr   FLOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  But  you  are  designating 
where  any  of  that  money  would  be  with- 
held, and  in  the  amount  of  the  figure  in 
the  last  column  means  that  the  executive 
cannot  go  below  that  level  in  those  spe- 
cific categories;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD,  I  could  not  have  said  that 
better,  myself,  and  if  the  gentleman 
heard  me  the  gentleman  knows  that  that 
Is  praise  from  Caesar. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Secondly,  Mr  Speaker.  I  wanted  to 
make  clear  that  this  has  no  effect,  nor 
would  it.  on  any  suits  that  constituent 
groups  might  bring  to  obtain  moneys  that 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress? 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  have  said  that  two  or 
three  times,  and  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis I  say.  yes,  again. 

Mr.  ROGERS   I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from   Oregon    (Mr.  Dellen- 

BACK  I  . 

Mr  DELLENBACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  address  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcomnuttee  on  the  conference's 
intent  as  it  relates  to  a  $3  million  item 
labeled  State  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Commissions  "  m  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
authorized  the  creation  by  States  of  new 
planning  commissions  which  would  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  postsecondary  education  as  well 
as  the  general  public  These  State  com- 
missions have  come  to  be  known  as  "1202 
Commissions"  since  their  authority  de- 


rives from  section  1202^a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

The  authority  for  making  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  by  these  commissions  is 
found  in  section  1203. 

We  have  learned  from  the  OfBce  of 
Education  this  week  that  10  States — 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Maryland.  New 
Hampshire.  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washing- 
ton— and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  notified  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  their  designation  of  a  1202  Com- 
mission. In  addition  at  least  seven  other 
States — California,  Connecticut,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
and  Wyoming — are  known  to  have  also 
designated  commissions,  but  they  have 
not  notified  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  Office  of 
Education  has  not  yet  formally  published 
regulations  for  these  commissions. 

My  question  for  the  chairman  is  this: 
Did  the  conference  committee  intend 
that  those  States  which  voluntarily  cre- 
ate commissions  in  compliance  with 
section  1202) a)  be  able  to  apply  for  and 
receive  some  of  the  $3  million  appropria- 
tions for  State  postsecondary  commis- 
sions recommended  in  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  $3  million  as 
contained  in  the  House  bill  for  State 
post5econdar>'  commissions.  On  page  21, 
line  14,  of  the  bill  you  will  find  the  legal 
citation  of  section  1203  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  It  would  follow  that  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  Is  that  the  Office 
of  Education  would  make  grants  under 
section  1203  to  those  States  which  have 
created  commissions  qualifying  under 
that  authority. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  clarification  on  this  mat- 
ter. Could  I  ask  the  ranking  member  of 
his  subcommittee,  Mr.  Michel,  if  this  Is 
his  understanding  as  well? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  agree  completely  with 
my  chairman.  The  Office  of  Education 
may  have  already  spent  some  of  this 
money  under  the  continuing  resolution 
to  phase  out  the  old  facilities  commis- 
sions. But  it  is  our  intent  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  this  appropriation  should 
be  made  available  to  any  of  the  17  States 
that  have  already  designated  commis- 
sions under  section  1202<a»  or  to  other 
States  that  may  do  so  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  kno*1hg  the  intent  of  the 
conference  committee  on  this  matter. 
I  believe  that  enough  States  have  Indi- 
cated an  Interest — and  Indeed  have 
taken  action  to  Implement — the  concept 
of  Involving  all  aspects  of  the  very  broad 
postsecondary  education  enterprise,  both 
public  and  private,  in  planning  to  meet 
the  future  needs  of  students  in  their 
respective  States  It  is  time  for  the  Office 
of  Education  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  see  that  those  States  which  do  comply 
with  the  criteria  set  out  in  section  1202(e> 
get  assistance  from  this  appropriation 
to  move  ahead  in  launching  the  work  of 
these  important  commissions. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Qross). 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
accompanying  this  conference  submission 
Indicates  agreement  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  on  the  spending  of  $32,- 
926,796,000  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in 
tliis  current  fiscal  year.  The  report  indi- 
cates that  figure  is  above  the  President's 
budget  by  $1,376,843,000.  The  $400  mU- 
lion  subtraction  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  on  which  a  deficit  of  $900 
million  is  predicated,  is  brought  about 
by  the  provision  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  the  President  may  withhold 
from  obligation  or  expenditure  $400  mll- 
Uon. 

I  would  have  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood)  that  I  do 
not  have  the  confidence  he  apparently 
has  that  the  President  will  not  spend  the 
$400  million. 

Therefore,  I  must  assume  that  this 
bill  is  $1,376,000,000  above  the  budget  and 
above  the  spending  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purposes  last  year.  This  is  not  finan- 
cial responsibility  and  I  cannot  support 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  may  say  to  my  friend, 
I  learned  as  a  child  that  I  should  never 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  CONTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse 
tills  conference  report  and  would  urge 
the  House  to  look  favorably  on  It,  and  do 
that  quickly,  so  that  we  may  go  forward 
with  the  vital  programs  funded  within 
this  Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriatiOTis  bill. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  second  presen- 
tation of  this  measure  l)efore  this  Cham- 
ber, my  fellow  conferees  and  I  bring  to 
you  what  I  believe  is  a  truly  viable  pro- 
posal, which  deserves  the  Congress  ap- 
proval and  a  Presidential  signature.  I 
must  commend  my  colleagues  in  confer- 
ence for  the  cooperative  attitude  which 
produced  tliis  compromise. 

The  dilemmas  which  beset  the  report 
when  first  brought  up  before  you  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  title  I-A  funding  formula 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarj-  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  complaints  of  a  budget 
figure  too  high  to  gain  White  House  ap- 
proval, have,  we  believe,  been  resolved. 

The  title  I-A  funding  formula  has  been 
further  liberalized  to  allow  these  moneys 
to  be  spent  where  they  are  most  needed. 
The  formula  now  better  refiects  the  shift 
of  eligible  disadvantaged  children  from 
the  rural  to  the  urban  centers  of  our 
country,  which  took  place  during  the 
decade  between  1960  and  1970.  Twenty- 
eight  of  our  States  found  themselves  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  not  being  able 
to  realize  potential  funds  because  of  the 
restrictive  nature  of  the  formula.  They 
had  the  eUglble  children,  but  did  not 
have  the  wherewithal  to  provide  an  edu- 
cation for  them. 

Well,  now  the  means  are  here  My 
State  of  Massachusetts  may  realize  up  to 
$5  million  in  additional  money.  For 
larger  States  such  as  New  York  and 
California,  the  Increase,  of  course,  will 
be  larger  But  the  Important  thliig  to 
remember  here  Is  that  we  will  be  spend- 
ing where  we  ought  to. 

Now,    coming    to    the    second    major 
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Issue  of  controversy — the  bottom  line 
figure  of  this  appropriation.  The  House- 
reported  bill  was  threatened  by  veto; 
the  Senate -reported  bill  was  similarly 
tainted,  as  was  our  first  conference  re- 
port of  week.s  ago  But  today  we  pre- 
sent an  accommodation.  A  compromise, 
which  Rives  u.s  a  good  chance  to  get  a 
Labor-Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill  signed — the  first  time 
in  2  years.  We  deliver  to  the  President 
an  option,  which  we  sincerely  hope  will 
be  u.sed  cautiously  and  sparingly,  to 
withhold  5  percent  of  the  funds  assigned 
to  programs  or  projects  within  this  bill. 
The  total  of  such  optional  cuts  cannot 
exceed  $400  million. 

We  petition  the  White  House  to  be  as 
stingy  as  possible  in  using  this  author- 
ity. Should  cuts  have  to  be  made,  and 
we,  of  course,  are  fooling  ourselves  if  we 
believe  that  there  will  be  none,  they 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  line  items, 
not  the  whole  programs.  To  do  the  latter 
would  spell  the  ruination  of  tlie  integrity 
of  many  of  these  agencies.  Future  pro- 
grams, already  begun,  could  be  need- 
lessly sacrificed  If  wholesale  axings  are 
performed. 

So  it  now  comes  down  to  us  in  the 
House  today.  We  have  a  biU  here  which 
will  cost  in  controlable  items  $32.9  bil- 
lion. We  have  an  optional  agreement 
written  into  it  which  would  bring  that 
total  down  to  $32.5  billion.  The  question 
that  now  arises  Is  whether  the  health 
care  and  education  of  this  Nation's  peo- 
ple is  worth  it.  I  think  it  Ls  and  I  solicit 
your  .support  in  passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, hopefully  we  are  taking  action  for 
the  last  time  on  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations for  fi.scal  year  1974.  Through- 
out the  consideration  of  this  legislation 
much  controversy  has  centered  on  one 
point — the  allocation  of  title  I,  ESEA 
funds. 

When  the  bill  first  came  before  the 
House  in  June,  my  State,  poor  and  pre- 
dominately nonmetropolitan,  would  have 
received  a  total  of  $24.2  million  to  use 
for  title  I  programs  This  was  the  same 
amount  they  had  received  in  1972  and 
the  educators  said  they  could  get  along 
without  an  increase  although  they  were 
disappointed  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  expand  the  programs  for  the 
coming  year.  They  began  to  prepare  thek 
budgets  accordingly. 

However,  the  next  time  I  looked  at  the 
bill,  Arkansas'  sliare  of  the  funding  would 
have  been  $21.78  million,  a  cut  of  about 
$2.5  million.  Arkansas  educators  again 
tightened  their  belts  and  began  juggling 
their  budget  flgi  res  one  more  time.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  drop  programs  and 
personnel,  but  they  figured  they  could 
survive. 

The  main  thing  these  people  wanted 
at  this  point,  and  I  am  sure  many  of 
your  constituents  echoed  these  senti- 
ments, wa.s  to  know  definitely  how  much 
they  were  going  to  have  to  work  with, 
and  end  the  uncertainty.  Employees 
needed  to  know  if  they  were  going  to 
have  Jobs,  programs  had  to  be  coordi- 
nated, and  schedules  planned.  Educators 
In  my  district  were  so  frustrated  that  sev- 
eral told  me  fiatly  they  would  rather 
have  all  Federal  funding  eliminated  than 
to  work  imder  the  constant  strain  of 


never  knowing  where  their  budgets  and 
appropriations  stood. 

And,  now,  the  bill  we  sire  voting  on  to- 
day, appropriates  $20.9  million  for  title 
I  education  in  Arkansas.  This  is  $3.3  mil- 
lion less  than  we  started  out  with — 
$900,000  less  than  was  provided  for  us 
in  the  bin  considered  3  weeks  ago. 
Our  educators  are  tired  of  fighting.  They 
are  willing  to  accept  this  figure  and  work 
with  it  for  the  tim  being.  They  are  des- 
perate to  finalize  their  budgets  for  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  against  the  pro- 
vision of  the  conference  report  providing 
for  title  I  funding.  I  believe  it  discrimi- 
nates against  school  districts  in  the  small, 
poor,  predomlnantely  rural  States.  How- 
ever. I  also  realize  that  this  is  appropri- 
ations legislation,  not  an  authorization 
bill.  And,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
many  agencies  operating  under  the  De- 
partments of  HEW  and  Labor  that  these 
appropriations  be  held  up  any  longer. 

So,  I  wUl  vote  in  favor  of  the  confer- 
ence report  in  order  to  give  our  people 
something  to  work  with.  However,  I  will 
be  working  now  to  see  that  the  extension 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  contains  a  formula  which  is 
equitable  to  the  needs  of  all  school  sys- 
tems— small  and  large,  rich  and  poor, 
urban  and  rural. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  House  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  first  conference  report  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  my  con- 
cern about  the  future  of  this  most  im- 
portant legislation  was  reflected  in  a  let- 
ter which  Congressman  James  Broyhill 
and  I  sent  to  principal  administration 
officials  urging  that  a  compromise  be 
sought. 

For  that  reason  I  am  pleased  that  such 
a  compromise  has  been  reached  for  the 
continuing  confrontation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  has  been  a 
serious  concern  of  mine  all  year. 

Since  the  conference  report  represents 
an  accommodation  of  differing  points  of 
view,  there  are  those  who  remain  un- 
happy about  its  final  provisions.  There  is 
legitimate  concern  for  instance,  about 
the  funds,  and  the  distribution  thereof. 
for  elementary  find  secondary  education. 
I  was  among  those  who  attempted  to  in- 
sure a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
those  funds,  and  though  not  satisfied 
with  the  final  outcome,  I  am  resigned  to 
the  fact  that  it  Is  the  best  we  can  do 
given  the  circumstances  of  today. 

When  looking  at  the  totahty  of  the  bill, 
I  am  convinced  a  reasonable  picture 
emerges — one  that  does  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  continue  essential 
programs — some  of  which  this  admin- 
istration proposed  to  scuttle  earher  this 
year.  For  that  matter,  the  bill  represents 
a  significant  accommodation  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  for  the  bill  cer- 
tainly reflects  congressional  rather  than 
executive  pnontie,"^ 

And  that  was  the  thru.st  of  the  letter 
which  JiM  Broyhill  and  I  wrote  slightly 
over  2  weeks  ago — that  significant 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration were  necessary  to  obtain  a  bill 
rather  than  the  authority  of  a  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Depending  on  the  eventual  decisions  of 


the  administration,  the  bill  Is  from  $987 
million  to  almost  $1.4  billion  over  budget. 

Important  programs,  marked  for  ex- 
tinction by  the  administration  earlier 
this  year,  are  continued.  The  regional 
medical  program,  hospital  construction, 
of  community  health  centers,  capitation 
grants  for  nursing  schools,  health  man- 
power programs,  language  training  and 
area  studies  programs,  all  of  the  library 
resource  programs,  environmental  edu- 
cation, and  aid  to  land  grant  colleges  are 
among  the  programs  continued  by  this 
bill,  but  which  had  been  relegated  to  the 
back  burner  by  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1974  budget. 

Of  critical  importance  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  my  district  and 
tliroughout  the  country  are  the  funds 
provided  for  student  assistance. 

The  committee  wisely  decided  that  an 
effective  student  assistance  effort  re- 
quired balanced  funding  of  a  number  of 
programs  rather  than  reljing  completely 
on  the  basic  opportunity  grant  program. 
This  means  that  the  important  loan, 
work-study,  and  supplementary  opportu- 
nity grant  programs  wiU  be  adequately 
supported. 

As  one  who  has  been  supportive  of  ef- 
forts to  gain  needed  funding  of  com- 
munity Action  programs,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  aUocated  the  re- 
sources needed  to  allow  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  operate  through- 
out the  remainder  of  its  authorization. 
Certainly,  the  budget  proposal  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
among  the  most  controversial.  The  fact 
that  the  administration  is  now  willing  to 
accede  to  the  insistence  of  Congress  that 
the  commitment  to  GEO  programs  made 
in  our  authorizing  legislation  is  encour- 
aging, especially  in  light  of  the  work  done 
by  myself  and  others  in  the  Congress  to 
bring  about  this  change  of  attitude. 

In  case  it  needs  saying,  I  do  support 
the  conference  report.  Even  with  the  im- 
perfections it  may  still  carry,  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  r^resents  one  of  the 
few — regretfully  so — successful  efforts  to 
find  the  critical  middle  ground  between 
Congress  and  the  President.  While  this 
has  come  less  often  than  I  had  hoped,  I 
can  only  express  the  wish  that  this  latest 
success  will  become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  conference 
committee  and  those  representatives  of 
the  executive  department  who  negotiated 
the  amended  conference  report  before  us 
today.  The  thoughtful  and  skillful  work 
of  those  people  has  saved  tlie  trouble 
and  anguLsh  of  prolonged  negotiations, 
possibly  including  a  veto,  and  it  has  saved 
local  agencies,  especially  scliool  districts, 
months  of  needless  anxiety. 

The  original  conference  report  was 
from  $1  '/i  to  $2  billion  over  the  budget. 
Even  though  my  personal  sense  of  prior- 
ities tells  me  that  money  is  needed,  Con- 
gress inability  to  cut  in  other  spendmg 
areas  made  a  sustainable  veto  a  certain- 
ty. 

But,  the  amended  conference  report 
represents  a  Solomonlike  decision.  It  pre- 
serves the  congressionally  established 
amounts  for  each  program  but  gives  the 
President  the  power  to  withhold  $400 
million,  provided  he  does  not  cut  any 
program  more  than  5  percent. 
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The  Congress  maintalaed  its  spending 
figures  and  preserved  Its  progrsjns.  It 
gave  up  a  limited  impoundment  right. 
The  President  gave  up  his  veto  but  got 
in  exchange  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
total  spending  by  $400  million. 

The  real  winners  in  this  legislative - 
executive  negotiated  compromise  are  our 
school  districts  which  can  now  plan  their 
programs  and  the  vast  clientele  ser\ed 
by  health  and  education  programs. 

I  am  also  extremely  pleased  that  the 
formula  for  allocating  title  I  education 
funds  has  been  moved  from  the  1960 
census  figures  to  most  recent  figures.  The 
conferees  protected  the  States  but  have 
given  school  districts  with  increased 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  students  bene- 
fits which  they  really  deserve. 

This  bill  is  not  necessarily  the  way  I 
would  personally  write  a  HEW  appro- 
priation, but,  all  in  aU.  the  compromise 
indicates  to  me  that  at  least  in  this  field 
a  healthy  executive  and  a  healthy  legis- 
lative can  work  together  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr  HARRINGTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  In- 
tend to  vote  for  the  conference  report  to 
H  R.  8877.  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  While 
I  have  some  reservations  about  this  leg- 
islation, there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear 
need  to  provide  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  La- 
bor with  the  new  appropriations  they 
need  to  adequately  address  the  Nations 
domestic  social  programs. 

President  Nixon  s  penchant  for  veto- 
ing HEW-Labor  appropriations  meas- 
ures Is  all  too  well  known  He  vetoed 
these  important  bills  four  times — twice 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  As  a  re- 
sult, these  two  agencies  have  been  oper- 
ating imder  the  f^al  constraints  of  a 
continuing  resolution  at  funding  levels  of 
the  fiscal  year  1972  We  need  a  new  ap- 
propriations bill  now  because  the  fund- 
ing levels  of  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  1974  will  in  all  probability 
also  correspond  to  those  of  actual  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  year  1972. 

By  corvservative  estimates,  inflation 
since  1972  has  decreased  the  value  of 
funding  by  5  percent  annually  Thus,  an- 
other continuing  resolution  would  force 
the  Departments  of  HEW  and  Labor  to 
operate  at  levels  effectively  10  percent 
below  even  the  inadequate  figures  of  1972 
This  would,  of  course,  impede  the  execu- 
tion of  old  programs  and  sharply  inhibit 
the  development  of  new  ones 

An  important  change  in  this  bill,  els 
opposed  to  the  first  conference  report 
brought  before  the  House  on  November 
: "?  but  later  recommitted  to  the  con- 
r-T**!.  t*  committee — concerns  the  for- 
■'.u;  I  used  in  determining  allocations  to 
.statf's  and  local  education  agencies  un- 

Vr  li.e  u'.e  I  ;>rogram  of  the  Elementary 
AV:'-\  8<^  on^iHrv  Education  Act  which  pro- 
vides   <t«^:-i.    educational   assistance   to 

Mldrfi'.      rr-m     disadvantaged     back- 

TV.?   inginal  conference  report  would 
have  meqiiiably  prevented  title  I  fimds 

from  ijo.r.^  '.-i  those  States  and  localities 
wher*"  ih"  r v^!  .<  ligltimately  grcAtest. 
Tht"    i  i.:-reine  Lommittee  changed  this 


formula,  and  as  a  result,  the  allocations 
will  be  more  responsive  to  need.  Under 
the  new  formula.  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, will  receive  an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion In  title  I  funds. 

Unfortunately,  another  provision  of 
this  conference  report  coxUd  reduce  this 
(5  million  additional  benefit  for  Massa- 
chusetts by  $1.4  million.  This  provision, 
amendment  No.  1"  to  the  confer- 
ence report,  would  allow  the  President 
to  impound  up  to  $400  milUon  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  bill  The 
President  would  be  prevented  from  im- 
pounding any  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  funds  for  any  one  program  category, 
and  the  conference  committee  report 
also  sets  out  to  protect  certain  programs 
completely   from   Impoundment. 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  reasoning 
of  the  conferees  that  this  "compromise" 
was  necessary  to  avoid  a  Presidential 
veto.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port this  legitimization  of  impoundments, 
and  I  will  vote  against  "amendment  No 
1"  if  I  have  the  opportunity.  Given  the 
President's  track  record,  it  seems  to  be 
obvious  that  if  he  is  authorized  to  im- 
pound $400  million  of  a  bill  that  Is  $1.37 
billion  over  his  budget  request,  he  will 
do  so. 

In  addition.  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  set  a  broad  precedent  that 
would  allow  the  President  to  Impound 
funds  from  congressional  appropriations 
measures,  especially  without  any  con- 
gressional review.  I  am  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept any  provision  which  would  give  the 
President,  in  effect,  an  "item  veto" — 
even  if  restricted  to  5  percent — over  pro- 
grams that  he  does  not  like  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  authority,  without  Con- 
gress having  the  final  say.  Ls  clearly  un- 
desirable 

My  colleagues  should  note  that  50  civil 
suits  have  been  filed  which  contest  the 
impoundment  authority  of  the  President, 
and  so  far  at  least,  the  bulk  of  court  de- 
cisions have  fallen  against  the  Presi- 
dent's position  The  provision  in  this 
conference  report  might  set  a  legal  prec- 
edent for  unchecked  impoundment,  and. 
therefore.  I  believe  it  would  serve  to  un- 
dermine the  budgetary  powers  granted 
Congress  by  the  Constitution 

Despite  these  strong  objections,  how- 
ever, I  will  vote  for  this  bill  even  if  at- 
tempts to  rid  it  of  the  Impoundment  pro- 
visions are  unsuccessful,  because  the 
importance  of  the  HEW  and  Labor  pro- 
grams at  stake  suggest  to  me  an  over- 
riding need  to  secure  enactment  of  this 
appropriations  measure,  which,  even  if 
$400  million  is  impounded,  is  still  $930 
million  above  the  administration  request. 
This  is.  at  least,  a  start  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  conference 
report  first  came  before  the  House.  I 
voted  against  the  motion  to  recoounit — 
to  the  surprise  of  some  of  my  liberal 
friends  and  colleagues — because  I  felt 
strongly  that  despite  obvious  inequities 
in  the  edutaUon  fundmg  provisions,  par- 
ticularly wiih  respect  to  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  there  was  a  great  danger  that  the 


conferees,  given  a  second  opportunity  to 
play  ball  with  the  Nixon  administration, 
would  do  just  that. 

It  is  with  no  great  sense  of  pride  that 
I  find  I  was  right.  The  conference  report 
now  before  us  does  less  for  education  and 
other  vital  programs.  It  reduces  title  I 
funds  by  some  $90  million  from  the  orig- 
inal conference  report. 

As  a  result.  New  York  State  stands  to 
lose  more  than  $8  million  in  sorely  need- 
ed title  I  funds,  and  New  York  City  will 
lose  approximately  $376,000.  according 
to  figures  provided  this  morning  by  the 
board  of  education. 

Even  worse,  this  latest  conference  re- 
port contains  a  new  and  dangerous  pro- 
vLsion.  authorizing  the  President  to  im- 
pound up  to  5  percent  of  any  appropri- 
ated line  item — up  to  $400  million  for  the 
entire  bill. 

This  provision,  which  the  administra- 
tion chooses  to  call  a  compromise,  would 
permit  expenditures  to  fall  $37  million 
below  the  continuing  resolution  now  in 
force — which  provides  for  program  ex- 
penditures at  the  House  or  Senate- 
passed  appropriation  bill  level,  whichever 
is  lower. 

Why  in  the  world  must  Congress  ac- 
cept this  provision?  In  my  view,  it  is  the 
domestic  equivalent  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  for  it  makes  Congress  a  full 
partner  in  the  Nixon  administration's 
misguided  and  inhuman  campaign  to 
balance  it«  budget  at  the  expense  of  our 
most  vital  social  programs.  We  did  not 
see  this  provision  demanded  for  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill,  or  for  appropri- 
ations measures  for  the  space  or  high- 
way construction  programs.  Are  we  going 
to  stand  with  Richard  Nixon  and  insist 
that  this  Nation's  schools,  libraries,  and 
hospitals  must  pay  the  penalty  for  his 
failure  to  develop  a  coherent  and  effec- 
tive economic  policy? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  share  the  dislike  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues  for  the  device 
of  a  continuing  resolution.  It  is  a  bad 
way  In  which  to  conduct  the  Nation's 
fiscal  affairs  But  given  this  conference 
report.  It  is  the  lesser  evil.  I  oppose  the 
conference  reoort  and  urge  ita  defeat. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
my  imderstanding  based  on  discussions 
with  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  the  new  amount  available  under 
the  fiscal  year  1974  HEW  budget  for 
nursing  supp>ort  programs  can  be  no 
lower  than  the  figures  given  In  the  table 
beginning  on  page  8  of  the  conference  re- 
port. Moreover,  I  am  told  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  took  the  relatively  un- 
usual step  of  inserting  such  a  table  in 
the  conference  report  to  insure  the 
amounts  available  for  capitation  grants, 
construction  grants,  or  traineeships  can 
be  no  lower  than  the  dollar  figures  given 
in  the  table  begiimlng  on  page  8  of  the 
report  I  commend  Chairmen  Mahon  and 
Flood  for  taldng  the  precaution  to  in- 
sure that  adequate  funds  will  be  available 
for  nursing  support  programs. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  table  detailing  the  new 
amounts  available  for  health  programs: 
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TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


1974  Budget  1974  House 
request  allowance 

TotjI.  new  budfet  (ottHgationei)  authority.  Department  ot  Lat)or {786.361,000  $827,535,000 

TITLE  ll-OEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Mental  health: 

I.  General  mental  health: 

(a)  ResMrch WO,  489.  000  $89,289,000 

(b)  Traimni 71.876.000  110,000,000 

(c)  Community  programs: 

(1)  Construction  of  centers IS  000  000 

(2)  Staffing  ot  centers '472'666fco6'  163' 698, 000 

(3)  Mental  health  ot  children 46.0OC.0CO  20.000.000 

Subtotal  518.000.000  198,698,000 

(d)  Management  and  information 21.355,000  21.355,000 

Subtotal 691,720,000  419.342.00': 

Z.  Drug  abuse: 

(a)  Research 36.739,000  36.739,000 

(b)  Trai  ing 15.182.000  15,182.000 

(c)  CommunitY  proframs: 

(1)  Project  grants  and  contrtdi 365.97C.000  160.770,000 

(2)  Grants  to  Stales 15.  JOC.OOO  15.000.000 

Subtotal 380.970.000  175.770.000 

(d)  Management  and  information 15.578.000  15.578.000 

...    .  ■      Subtotal 448.469.000  243.259.000 

S.  Aicoholism: 

(a)  Research 6.901,000  8,901.000 

(b)  Training 3.763.000  4.763,000 

(c)  Community  programs: 

<1)  Protect  grants  and  contracts 87,000,000  65.322,000 

(2)  Grants  10  States 30.000,000  4O.OO0.00C 

Subtotal 117,000,000  105,322,000 

(d)  Management  and  information 5,435.000  5.435.000 

Subtotal 133,099.000  124.42l.O0O 

4.  Program  directKMi 8.U3.0C0  8.443.000 

c.  r,     .i?*!. .- 1.281.731.000  795.475.000 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 38.000.000  38  000  000 

Heollh  services  planning  and  development: 

1.  Health  services  research  and  development 60.278  000  64  778  000 

2.  Comprehensive  health  planning 38.327^000  38,  327! 000 

3.  Regional  medical  programs 81,953  000 

4.  Medical  lacili'ies  construction: 

(a)  Construction  grants 

(1)  Hospitals  and  public  health  centers 41  400  000 

(2)  Long-term  care  facihties 20  800  000 

(3)  Outpatient  facilities 70  000000 

(4)  Rehabilitation  facilities 15  000000 

(5)  Modernization 5o!  000^000 

Subtotal 197,200,000 

(b)  Direct  operations Z.  476,000  3,272,000 

Subtotal 2.  476. 000  200.472.000 

5   Program  direction 2,000.000  2.990,000 

„    .,      Total 103,081,000  388520,000 

Health  services  delivery: 

1.  Comprehensive  health  services: 

(a)  Grants  to  Stales 90.000,000  9C  COO  000 

(b)  Protect  grants 211,100,000  211,100,000 

(c)  Migrant  health  grants 23,750,000  23  750  000 

(d)  Direct  opeiaUons 22.133.000  22.133,000 

,  „  .        ,     l""o,';' :■-•.-.; '  346,983,000  346,  983, 000 

2.  Maternal  and  child  health: 

(a)  Grants  to  States 217.951,000  217,951,000 

(b)  Proiect  grants 

(OResearth  and  training "II"'"I^"I"""I""""1 2i,'9i7,666 2i'9i7"666' 

(d)  Direct  operations 4.340,000  4.340.000 

Subtotal 244.2O8.0OO  244,208.COC 

3.  Family  planning  services: 

(a)  Grants  and  contrKts 119.615.000  119  615  000 

(b)  Direct  operations 2.610.000  2.61c!0CO 

Subtotal      lU.VXm  122,225,000 

4.  National  Health  Service  Corps 11.000  000  11  OTA  000 

5  Nationa  Health  Service  Scholarships 3,OOC,000  sioOO'OOC 

6  Pa  lent  care  and  special  health  services "....  98.961.000  98'.96l'000 

7  Public  Health  Serv  ce  hospital  construction 

8  Regiona'  oltice.  centra:  staff ^""riirilirillllll" 5,'662,'666 S.MttOO 

9  Program  direction 5.470.000  5,470.000 

Less:  Trust  fund  transfer -5.419.000  -5.419.000 

fo" 832,030,000  832.030.000 

Preventive  health  lervKM: 
1    Disease  control: 

(a)  Infectious  diseases: 

(1)  Research  grants 

'2~  Proiecl  "rants ""  31.666,666 31  666  666' 

(3)  Direct  operations 34,667,000  36,667,000 

Subto>a 

fb)  Nutnt.ona  and  chinnic  iiseases 

(c)  Laboratory  morovement \,\ 

Sublota.  . 

2.  Community  environmenta  management: 

(a)  Ur;inls 

(b)  Direct  operations """"""'"'"'''"''""I"' 

Subtotal 21.100.000  21,100,000 


1974  Senate 
allowance 


1974  Conference 
agreement 


Effect  of 

$400,  000,  000 

reduction 


$830,682,000 


$787,690,000 


$787, 690, 000 


$89,  289, 000 
110,000,000 

20, 000, 000 
163, 698. 000 
20.000,000 


$89,  289, 000 
110,000,000 

15, 000, 000 
163, 698. 000 
20,000,000 


$84. 824, 000 
104, 550. 000 

14. 250. 000 

155. 513. 000 

19. 000. 000 


203. 698. 000 
21.355.000 


198, 698, 000 

21,355,000 


424,  342.  COO 

36, 739. 000 
15.182.000 

160.  770. 000 
15,000,000 


419,  342. 000 

36. 739.  OCO 
15.182.000 

160. 770. 000 
15.000,000 


188, 763, 000 
21,  355. 000 

399. 442.  COO 

36.739,000 
15. 182. 000 

160. 77  r,  000 
15,000.000 


175,  770.  OCO 
15.578.000 


175,  770. 000 
15,  578,  COO 


175. 770. 000 
15. 578. 000 


243.  269,  000 

8,901.000 
9,  763, 000 

85, 322. 000 
60. 000, 000 


243, 269. 010 

8,901,000 
7, 263. 000 

75,  322, 000 
48.000.000 


243. 269. 000 

8. 456. 000 
6.9CO.0OO 

71.556.000 
45. 600.  000 


145,322.000 
5. 435.  (lOO 


123. 322. 000 
5. 435, 000 


117.156.000 
5.435.000 


169. 421.  COO 
8. 443,  OOC 


144,921,000 
8.443.000 


137, 947, 000 
8.  443. 000 


845. 475.  COO 
38.000.000 

815.975.000 
38.000.000 

789.101.000 
38. 000.  COO 

64.  778.  OOO 
38.  327.  OOO 
81  953,000 

64,  778. 000 
38,327,000 
81,953,000 

61,540.000 
38.  327.  000 
77,  855,  000 

41,400,000 
20.800  OOO 
70.  000. 000 
15.000.000 
50,000,000 

41,400.000 
20,  800,  000 
70.  000.  000 
15.000,000 
50,000,000 

39.330,000 
19.  760,  000 
66.500,000 
14, 250,  000 
47. 500. 000 

197.  200, 000 
3,  272. 000 


197.  200. 000 
3,  272, 000 


187, 340, 000 
3, 109. 000 


200.  472.  000 
2,990.000 


200,  472, 000 
2,990.000 


388,  520.  000 


90  000,000 

220,  100,  000 

25,  000,  000 

22. 133, 000 


388,  520. 000 


90,000  000 

211,100.000 

25, 000, 000 

22, 133. 000 


190, 449,  OOC 
2.840,000 

371,011,000 


90,000,000 

211,100,000 

23,  750, 000 

22, 133, 000 


357, 233, 000 

125.678.000 

92.  273. 000 

23,917.000 

4.  340.  000 


348. 233, 000 

125, 678, 000 
92. 273. 000 
21,917,000 
4,340,000 


348,983,000 

125. 678.  000 

92, 273. 000 

21.917.000 

4.  340. 000 


246.208.000 

119.615.000 
2. 610.  OOC 


244, 208. 000 

119.615,000 
2,6K.O0O 


244.  208,  000 

119,615,010 
2,610,100 


122. 225. 000 

13.000.000 

3.000.000 

98. 961.  OCO 

29, 100. 000 

5.602.000 

5. 470. 000 

-5.419.000 


122. 225. 000 

13,000.000 

3,000.000 

98.961,000 

18, 000. 000 

5. 602, 000 

5. 470, 000 

-5,419,000 


122, 225,  OOO 

12,350,000 

3,000,000 

98.961.000 

17,100.000 

5.602,000 

5. 470, 000 

-5,419,000 


87',  380.  COO 


1.215,000 
■31,585.000 
36. 667. 000 


853. 28C.  000 


850,480,000 


31,585,000 
36, 667, 000 


31,000,000 
34,834,000 


65, 667, 000 
900  000 

67,667,000 

900,000 

7.892,000 

69,  467. 000 

900.000 

8, 092, 000 

68,252,000 

900,000 

8.  092, 000 

65,834,000 

900.000 

7,892,000 

7, 892. 000 

74  459  000 

76,459,000 

78, 459, 000 

77,244,000 

74,626,000 

19, 600, 000 
1  500  000 

19,600,000 
1,500,000 

21,500.000 
2,300.000 

20,500,000 
2,300,000 

19, 600, 000 
2  300  000 

23,800,000 


22, 800. 000 


21,900.000 


3^050 
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Effect  of 

1974  Budget 

Wi  Housa 

1974  Senate 

1974  Conletence 

J400,  000, 000 

requtst 

allowance 

allowance 

agreement 

■eduction 

134.  MS.  000 

19.  US.  000 

34.103.000 

9.  bOO.  000 

12.000.000 


129  629  000 

19. 33b. 000 

31.103.000 

9,  500. 000 

12. 000. 000 


5»1).  000.  OCO 

320  000.000 

«7. 000. GOO 

163. 000. OCO 

12^.000. COO 

114. 000. ceo 

183,60C.CCC 

135,254.000 

46  631.000 

20.  879. 000 

134. 000.  OCO 

4.767.000 


551. 191.  SOB 

302.915.000 

45.565.500 

159.  447.  COO 

125.000.000 

114  OOO  OCO 

176  778.000 

130.254.000 

41. 631. OOO 

28.879.000 

133.472.000 

4.767.000 


523.632,000 

287  770. COO 

43,288.000 

151.475.000 

118.750,000 

108.300.000 

167.940,000 

123, 742  000 

39.  550.  COO 

27.438,000 

126.800.000 

4. 530, 000 


1,882,031.000         1.813.500.000 


152. 500. 000 

34.777.000 

6.000.000 

10,000,000 

53.500,000 

256,777,000 

36,000,000 

17,500.000 

400.000 


258, 277. 000 

36.000.000 

17.500.000 

400.000 


1,723,213.000 


152,500,000 

33.038.000 

6  000.000 

10. 000.  OOO 

50,826,000 

252,364,000 

36,000.000 

16.626,000 

400,000 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

Preventive  health  services — Continued 

3.  Occuoatmnal^heeltl.:          $2. 2S2  000  12.252,000              J2. 252  OCO              $2,252,000               J?  252, 000 

(b)  Direct  operatioiil 23.348.000  23.34().0O0               33348,000               28.348.000                 26.930.000 

Subtotal                      .                       ....                                  ..                 25.SOO.000  25,600.000              3x500.000              30.600.000               29.182.000 

4.  Program  direction 3.921.000  3.921.000                3.921.000                3.921.000                 3.921.000 

Tola! 125.080.000  127.080.000 

National  healtlntatistics 22,821.000  22.821.000 

Re'trement  pay  and  madical  iMnatit]  lof  commusionad  ollican 34. 103.000  34. 103.000 

Buildinis  and  fKiliUej  12. 000. 000  9  500. 000 

Office  of  the  Adminutraloi 14.304,000  14,304,000 

Total.  Health  Services  and  MenUI  Health  Adminijtration 2,463.150,000  2.261.833.000         2  35^397.000         2. 305. 278, 000           2,253,159.000 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  • 

National  Cancer  Institute         500.000.000  522.383.000 

Na'ional  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 265.000.000  281.415.000 

National  Instituted  Dental  f)»search 38.452.000  44.131.000 

National  Institute  ol  Arihriti-V  Matatnlism  and  Digestive  Oiiaaias 133. 608. OCO  155. 894. OCO 

National  Institute  oi  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke 101, 198.000  120, 073,  OCO 

National  InMituteol  «l1errv  and  Infectious  Diseases 98,693.CC0  112,744,000 

Nat'onal  Institute  ol  General  Me'lical  Science 138.573.000  175.  778.  OCO 

National  Institute  01  Child  Health  and  Human  Oevetopment. 106. 679.  COO  125.  254.  OCO 

National  Eye  Institute                  32. 092.  COO  36.631.000 

National  Institute  ol  tnvironmanU.  Health  Scieaces 25  263. OCO  28.879.000 

Research  Resources 88.632.000  133.322.000 

John  i.  Fogarty  International  Center 3.586.000  4.767.000 

Total.  Research  Institutes  1,531.776,000  1.741,271,000 

Health  manpower 

1.  Health  professions  support' 

(a)  Institutional  assistance 

(1)  Capitation  grants: 

(i1  MOD 152.5OC.0OO  152.500.000             152,500.000 

(ii)  VOPP                        .      .  34.777.000                34,777.000 

(2>  Start-up  and  conversion  assistance „. 6, 000. 000  6. 000. 000                6, 000.  COO 

(3)  Financial  d. stress  granb 10.000.000  10.000.000              lO.OOO.OOO 

(4)  Special  proiects J4.000.000  53.000.000              55.000.000 

Subtotal 2O2.5OC.0O0  256.277.000 

(b)  Student  assistance: 

(1)  Direct  loans 36.000.000  36.000.000 

(T)  Scholarsnips 10.000.000  15.500.000 

(3)  Loan  repayments 400.000  400,000 

Subtotal 46,400,000  51,900,000 

(c)  Construction  assistance: 

(DGrants                lOOOOO.OOO 

(2)  Interest  $ubsidie»_ 1,000,000  1,000,000 

Subtotal   1  000,000  101.000,000 

(d)  Dental  heami  activities 12.991,000  14,979,000 

(e)  Educabonai  asnsUnea 5,000,000  9.320,000 

(f)  Direct  »p«abons 3,313,000  3.313,000 

Subtotal 271.204,000  436,789,000 

tL  Nursing  support: 

(a)  Institutional  assistance: 

(1)  CapiUtion  grants 33,800,000 

(2)  Financial  distress  grants 5.000.000 

(3)  Special  projects 15.000.000  20.000.000 

Svbtotal 15.000,000  58,800,000 

<b)  Student  asastance: 

(1)  Oiractfoans 21  000,000  24,000,000 

<2)  SdMlarstiips 11,000,000  19.500,000 

(3)  Trainwihips 11,500,000 

(4)  LoMi  repayments 1,600,000  1,600,000 

Subtotal 33,600,000  56,600,000 

(c)  Construction  assistance: 

(1)  Grants 20  000.000 

(2)  Interest  subsidies 1.000.000  1.000.000 

Subtotal .■.'...              1.000.000  21  000.000 

(d)  Educational  asastance 7.569.000 

(e)  Direct  operation 3.348.000  4.119.000 

Subtotal 52.948,000  148.088.000 

I.  Publtc  health  support: 

(a)  Institvtienat  assistance ._... 12  000.000 

<b)  Student  assisunce _ „ 9.600.000 

(c)  Direct  operations 631.000 

Sublrtal 22.231,000 

4.  AHied  health  svepert: 

(a)  I  nstitvttoM*  assistance 31,745,000 

(b)  Student  assistance 3,750,000 

<c)  Educatienai  assistance 1.359,000 

(d)  Direct  opeialioiis 1,851,000 

SuMotal 38,705,000 

5.  Special  educational  piogiams: 

(a)  Educational  imiiative  LWirds 46.500.000  46,500.000 

(b)  Compwtei  technology  and  edncatranal  asststanca 3  000,000 

(c)  Ikract  operations „ 2,752,000  2,752,000 

Subtetil „ 49.252,000  52.252,000              52.252.000              52.252,000                52,102,000 

&  PregraiBdirectionandaunpaweiawlysM 8,778.000  8.776,000               4.000,000               4,000,000                4,000,000 

Ibtal 382,180,000  706,841,000            731,916,000            710,795,000              688,518,000 


53, 90O,  000 

100,000,000 
1.000,000 


53. 900  COO 

100,000.000 
1.000.000 


53. 026. 000 

95.000.000 
1.000.000 


101.000.000 

101.000.000 

96  OOO.  000 

14,979,000 

14,979  000 

14.231.000 

14,320,000 

10.000.000 

9,500.000 

3,313.000 

3,313.000 

3. 313. 000 

445,789,000 


38, 500, 000 
10,000,000 
22,600,000 


439,969,000 


36,150,000 

5.000.000 

20,000.000 


428,  434, 000 


34,343,000 

4, 750, 000 

19, 000. 000 


71,100,000 

24,  000,  000 

21  500,000 

15, 909, 000 

1, 600, 000 


61,150,000 

24,000,000 

20.  500.  000 

13.700,000 

1,600,000 


58,093,000 


63,  OCO.  000 

20,000,000 
1,000,000 

21.000,000 
9,  720, 000 
4,119,000 

168, 939, 000 

12. 000,  ceo 

9,600,000 

631,000 


59, 800,  000 

20,000,000 
1.000,000 

21.000.000 
7.  569. 000 
4.119.000 


153,638.000 

12.000  000 

9. 600. 000 

631.000 


56.  892. 000 

19,000.000 
1,000,000 

20,000,000 
7.191,000 
3,914.000 

146,  090  000 

11.400,000 

9.120.000 

600.000 


22.231.000 

31.745.000 
3.750.000 
1.359.000 
1.851.000 


22.231.000 

31. 745. 000 
3.750.000 
1.359.000 
1.851.000 


38.705.000 

46,  500. 000 
3.000.000 
2. 752. 000 


38.705.000 

46, 500, 000 
3. 000. 000 
2.752.000 


21.120.000 

30.158,000 
3  563,000 
1.292  000 
1,759,000 

36,772.000 

47.  500  000 
2.  850, 000 
2,752,000 
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1974  Budget 
request 

1974  House 
allowance 

1974  Senate 
allowance 

1974  Conference 
agreement 

Effect  o( 

$400, 000, 000 

reduction 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

$24,994,000 

$25,871,000 

8,000.000 

12,000,000 

1,912,000 

4, 000,  OOO 

$25,871,000 

8.000.000 

12.000,000 

1,912,000 

4,000,000 

$25,871,000 

8,000.000 

12.000.000 

1.912,000 

4,000,000 

$24. 994, 000 

8, 000, 000 

12, 000, 000 

1,512,000 

4,000,000 

Buildings  and  facilities         . 

8,000,000 

Office  of  the  Director 

Scientific  activities  overseas                                   

12,000,000 

1,912,000 

Payment  of  sales  insufficiencies  and  interest  losses 

4,000,000 

2,499,895,000         2,665,730,000         2,576,478,000 


2,462,637,000 


Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  impound  up 
to  $400  million  in  appropriated  moneys. 
I  And  amendment  No.  1  particularly  dis- 
turbing because  it  constitutes  an  abdica- 
tion of  an  important  congressional  pre- 
rogative. It  delegates  to  Presidential  dis- 
cretion the  power  to  cut  vital  service  pro- 
grams. This  authority  to  cut  back  spend- 
ing 5  percent  constitutes  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  licensing  Executive  im- 
poundments and  will  have  a  very  real 
impact  on  education  programs  currently 
aiding  veterans,  the  handicapped,  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  health  programs. 

The  first  recommission  of  this  con- 
ference report  on  November  13  was  not 
a  mtindate  to  cut  the  appropriation  and 
the  vital  services  it  makes  possible; 
rather.  It  was  an  attempt  by  the  House 
to  insure  a  more  equitable  allocation  of 
funds  among  the  States  and  municipal- 
ities under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  House  ver- 
sion— $110  million — and  adds  $1.37  bil- 
lion to  the  President's  budget  request. 
But  to  give  the  President  authority  now 
to  cut  these  funds,  after  both  Houses  of 
Congress  had  agreed  that  the  President's 
budget  request  was  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  citizens,  is  unjustifiable. 
Not  only  will  it  result  in  a  cutback  in 
important  health,  education,  and  man- 
power programs,  but  such  an  impound- 
ment provision  also  gives  the  President 
authority  he  should  not  have.  At  a  time 
when  Congress  is  struggling  to  regain  its 
rightful  prerogatives  in  the  determina- 
tion of  national  priorities  and  budgetary 
planning,  this  conference  report  is  a 
large  step  backward.  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, this  Hou.se  does  not  have  to 
cave  in  to  the  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto,  and  it  should  not  do  so  by  giving 
him  impoundment  power. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  voting 
to  approve  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8877.  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations.  As  we  all  know, 
this  legislation  includes  appropriations 
for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  and  Impact  aid.  The 
school  system  which  serves  my  district, 
Prince  Georges  County  schools,  receives 
very  substantial  amounts  of  money  in 
both  of  these  catPRorie.s  In  casting  my 
vote  I  must  knov.  !io-.v  the  schools  in  my 
district  fare  und- 
pared  with  what  1. 
past  and  what  n. 
the  continuli:f;    n 


n  H     8877  as  com- 
r » *  n  received  in  the 
be  expected  under 
:;jtirin   m   the  event 
H.R.  8877  Is  nc\tr  enacted  into  law. 

From  estimates  furnisher^  me.  ESEA 
title  I  funds  for  Prince  Georges  County 
schools  are  as  follows: 


Actual   fiscal  year   1973 $1,650,000 

Under  continuing  resolution 1.897,000 

Estimated,   H.R.   8877 2,284,000 

These  funds,  of  course,  are  available 
only  under  approved  programs.  The  esti- 
mated figure  includes  the  5 -percent  im- 
poimdment. 

For  impact  aid  I  am  told  that  the  cut 
would  amount  to  funding  for  B  stu- 
dents at  a  65-percent  rate  instead  of  the 
present  68-percent  rate.  This  could  be 
a  reduction  of  about  $350,000  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  B  students  now 
in  schools.  The  figures  on  the  number  of 
B  students  in  the  system  is  not  yet 
available.  It  is  likely  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial changes  since  Prince  Georges 
Coimty  schools  were  faced  with  a  Fed- 
eral busing  for  racial  balance  order  last 
year.  This  order  recalted  in  increased  use 
of  private  schools  and  thus  curtailed  ex- 
pected attendance  at  the  public  schools. 
It  could  be  the  estimated  loss  of  impact 
aid  tmder  H.R.  8877  from  that  of  the 
continuing  resolution  will  be  less  than 
anticipated. 

The  net  result  under  H.R.  8877  is  a 
trade-off  of  available  moneys.  In  addi- 
tion H.R.  8877  provides  specific  ap- 
provals rather  than  a  continuation  of 
past  practice. 

Considerable  mail  from  my  constitu- 
ents has  been  generated  by  various  agen- 
cies with  an  interest  in  receipt  of  specific 
funds.  I  am  sure  that  most  who  wrot€  to 
me  are  concerned  not  with  the  total  effect 
of  the  bill,  but  with  individual  sections. 
School  authorities,  both  local  and  State, 
look  at  the  prospective  results  for  their 
aKstems.   In  the  instance  of  H.R.   8877 
Sphere  is  no  clear  preference. 
.''    Contrary  to  the  neutral  position  taken 
" by  local  and  Marjland  State  educational 
authorities,    other    agencies    have    ex- 
pressed in  no  uncertain  terms  their  sup- 
port or  opposition  of  H.R.  8877. 

Even  though  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  good  educational  legislation  and  vote 
for  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  for  my 
constituents,  I  must  offend  some  when 
we  have  a  bill  with  many  compromises 
included  in  it  as  H.R.  8877. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time,  and  simply  say 
I  am  supporting  this  conference  report 
and  I  urge  all  Members  within  the  feel- 
ings of  their  own  consciences  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  ':he  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Sp>eaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  thai  a  quorum  Is 


not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  371,  nays  33, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


Abclnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Ba  falls 
Barrett 
Banman 
Beard 
Bell 

BerRlxnd 
Bevlll 
Blagel 
Blester 
Blncham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  NO. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke.  FI.i. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey.  N  Y 
Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederbers? 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisbolm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Ck)nable 
Conte 
CX>nyer8 
Oorman 
Cotter 
Covighlin 
CTronln 
Culver 


[Roll  No.  622) 
YEAS— 371 

Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erienbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frellnehuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
CSilman 
Ginn 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlfflths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
HanrahEua 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 


Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hibert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

HoliHeld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnaon,  Calif. 

Johnson.  <3olo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

I^tt 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaUUard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathia.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MaszoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvtnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 


ni. 

N.T. 
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Mlnlah 

Mink 

Mlnwhall.  Ohio 

Mltcbell.  Md. 

MltcheU,  NY. 

Mlzell 

Uokkley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorbead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy. 
Murpbr. 
Myera 
Natcber 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nlcbola 
NU 
Obey 
O'Brien 
ONeUl 
Owens 
Parrta 
Paaaman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettla 
Peyser 
PlcUe 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
PrltchaKl 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reea 
Regula 
Rexiss 
Rhodes 
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Archer 

Aah  brook 

BudUlo 

Baker 

Bennett 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Camp 

CoUler 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conlan 

Daniel.  Dan 


Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

RoberU 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

RoncaUo.  NY. 

Rose 

Roseathal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Saraaln 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Scbroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllns 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUIlam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 

NATS— 33 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dennis 

DevLue 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Hawkins 

Huber 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

MlUer 


Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symlngrton 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tcague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tbone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Towell,  Nev. 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wtdnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tax. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Moss 

Rarlck 

Rouaselot 

Satterfield 

Shuster 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Williams 


AMENDMENTS  IN  DtSACBEEMBNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  1,  line  4, 
Insert:  "and  shall  b«  made  a.allable  for 
expenditure  except  as  specifically  provided  by 
law. 

MOTION   OFFEHEO   BT    MR.   FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment,  In- 
sert the  following:  "and  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure  except  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed $400,000,000,  Including  not  more  than 
6  per  centum  of  the  amount  specified  In  any 
appropriation  provision  contained  In  this 
Act  or  any  activity,  program,  or  project  with- 
in such  appropriation  may  be  withheld  from 
obligation  and  expenditure". 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  in  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Speak- 
er announced  that  the  ayes  apf>eared 
to  have  it. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Ms.  ABZUG  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  263,  nays  140. 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Blatnlk 

BiKhanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Clawaon,  Del 

Cochran 

Crane 

Dell  urns 

Derwlnakl 

Dlggs 

Downing 


Gray 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Jordan 
Long.  Md. 
McDade 
Mc^padden 
Macdooald 
Madden 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
MlUs.  Ark. 


O'Hara 

Reld 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stokes 

Ullman 

Veysey 

Walsh 

Ware 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Crane. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr   Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Stokes. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Ms.  Jordan  with  Mr.  UUman. 

Mr.  Maodonald  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

BafalU 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bo  we  a 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 


(Roll  No.  623] 

TEAS— 263 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

CederberK 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Oonable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Bckhardt 
Edwards.  Al*. 
BUbers 
Erlenbom 


Kahleman 


Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsjrthe 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Fuqua 
Oettys 
OInn 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Haurahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Haraha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
HAtxTt 
Henderson 
Hicks 


HlUls 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

I..andrum 

Latta 

Le<;gett 

Lent 

Litton 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

MrCoUlster 

McCormack 

MrEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

Mndi^au 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Iduyne 

Meeds 

Mlrhel 

MUford 

Miller 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badtllo 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey,  NY. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  111. 
Conyers 
Cormau 
Cxjtter 
Culver 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlugell 
Donohue 
Dnnan 
DulskI 

Edwards,  Calif 
FasceU 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraaer 
Fulton 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 


December  5,  1973 


Mlnshall.  Ohio 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson,  NY. 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  NY. 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Slkes 

NAYS— 140 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskt 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Lehman 
Long.  La. 
Loni;.  Md. 
McKinney 
MazzoU 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
MlnUh 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
MltcheU,  NY. 
Muakley 
MoUohan 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Nedzl 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owma 


Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
TTiomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Towell.  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 
VIgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Yoimg.  S.C. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  111. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scbroeder 

Selberllng 

Slak 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Studda 
Sullivan 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 


N.J. 
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NOT  VOTINO— 30 


Adams 

Blatnlk 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Clawaon,  Del 

Cochran 

Crane 

Dc-ilums 

Dlggs 

Downing 


Prenzel 

Gaydos 

Oray 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

McDade 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 


Mathlas.  Calif. 

MUls,  Ark. 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.T, 

Stokes 

UUman 

Vevsey 

Walsh 

Widnall 

Wiggins 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  McSpadden  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Del- 
lums against. 

Mr.  Downing  for,  with  Miss  Jordan  against. 

Mr.  UUman  for,  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Adams 
against. 

Mr.  Buchanan  for,  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington  against. 

Mr.  Cochran  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Macdonald  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr  Walsh. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Frenzel  with  Mr.  McDade. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPE.^KER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11 :  On  page  9,  line 
24.  Insert:  'Provided  /urther,  That  $25,000.- 
000  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  appro- 
priation for  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

MOTTON  OFFERED  BY  MR    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  f.s  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  lu  said  ameudnieut,  insert 
"«15,000,000". 

The  motion  was  aereed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  16:  ra^;e  11,  line  18, 
Insert:  "Including  $50,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1976," 


MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  aonendment.  Insert 
"$25,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  On  page  11, 
line  20,  insert  the  following:  ",  of  which 
$4,500,000  shall  be  for  the  Norrls  Cotton  Can- 
cer Center." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  ■R'as  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  On  page  18, 
line  10,  strike  out,  ""Tiat  the  aggregate 
amounts  made  available — "  through  line  14, 
and  Insert,  "That  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able to  each  State  and  local  education  agency 
under  title  I-A  tor  grants  to  local  education 
agencies  within  that  Stale  shall  not  be  less 
than  90  per  centum  nor  more  than  110  per 
centum  of  such  amounts  as  were  made,  avail- 
able for  that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1972: 
Provided  further," 

MOTION    OFTERED    BY    MR     FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  r.umbered  32  and  concur  Therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  the  following:  "That  the 
Bgijregate  amounts  made  available  to  each 
State  under  title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  within  that  State  shall 
not  be  more  than  120  per  centum  of  nor 
less  than,  such  amo'jnts  as  were  made  svall- 
able  for  that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
the  amount  made  available  to  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  under  said  liiie  I-A  shaU  not 
be  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  amount 
made  available  for  that  purpose  for  fiscal 
year  1973". 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though our  Appropriations  Committee 
originally  had  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  June  26,  here  we  are  5V2 
months  later  on  December  5  and  the 
school  districts  and  colleges  still  do  not 
know  for  sure  the  funding  levels  of  the 
various  programs  under  which  they 
operate.  There  had  been  many  causes  for 
the  delays  in  the  handling  of  this  bill 
and  Congress  mus^t  take  a  share  of  the 
blame.  However,  unfortunately  some  of 
the  delays  had  been  caused  by  some  of 
the  recipients  of  the  funds  themselves. 
When  the  bill  was  on  the  House  floor  3 
weeks  ago.  some  ol  those  recipients  were 
pressuring  Members  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  change  the  dislribuiion  of  title  I 
funds  under  ESE--^.  In  too  many  cases, 
these  people  were  not  as  concerned  as  to 
whether  it  was  fair  or  equitable  as  Ihey 
were  about  shifting  a  few  doll-irs  toward 
their  particular  area  Disadvantaged 
children  are  si^read  t!iroughout  the  whole 
Nation  and  no  matter  where  they  live, 
they  may  be  your  neighbor  when  they 
become  an  adult  or  work  at  the  same 
place  where  you  or  your  children  wo:k. 
Ever>-one  should  be  interested  m  all  dis- 
advantaged children  rather  than  limit- 
ing that  intere.st  to  those  who  temporar- 
ily reside  nearest  our  home:  but  in  spit« 
of  this,  many  Members  were  basing  their 
vote  on  tables  showing  aggregate  t-otals 
to  be  distributed  within  their  State. 
When  so  many  decide  to  vote  on  such  a 
basis  as  that,  it  was  not  one  cf  the  proud- 
est days  in  the  historj-  of  the  Ho'ose;  b'ut 
also  many  of  those  who  thought  they 
were  voting  and  supixjrting  increased 
funds  in  tlieir  local  areas  were  in  fact 
doing  just  the  opposite. 

So  that  Members  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  the  consequences  of  their 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit.  I  pre- 
pared a  table  and  it  appears  iri  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  yesterday  on  page 
39407.  Tliere  were  so  many  error.s  made 
by  the  GPO  that  I  will  include  a  corrected 
table  here.  As  you  will  notice  under  the 
table,  43  States  lost  an  aggregate  total 
of  $73,454,728  and  seven  States  gained  an 
aggregate  total  of  $4,219,123, 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


ES'HMATED  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  GRANTS-PT.  A  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


Aure£ata  ol 

locil  grants  for 

e«ck  State 

iMMMr  1S73 

opwitini  levtl 


Asit'egste  of 
loc*  ijia/its  to( 
each  State 
in  H  R  g877 
bslofe  It  was 
iKOfnmiUed 


Aggregate  ot 

local  grants  for 

e»ch  State 

10  H.R  8877  as 

amanded  after 

reccnunittal 


InerNMor 


resuKiat  Ima 

recomaiitUI 


Total  tundmi  level    Jl  SSb  Of'li  000    Jl  810  nrw  Wn    $1,719,500  000  -J90, 500  000 

LntJisliane i.  iii.(ii?.Abt      l,  4bi,  43b.  600  1,396,200,000  -69,235,600 

AlsbiiM 34.549,166  36,321,420  34.549.ltt  -1,682. 2S4 

Alaiki t41S^0M  2,757.142  2,89t,078  +140  936 

Anzorw 8,134.242  3,354,378  8,222.M1  -1  131  687 

ArkmsM 20.90.618  21, 792, 01*  20,963,618  -829  392 

Calilornu 111,618,375  128,361,131  1?1  361  100  -f  997-3! 

Coloredo 10.237,378  U.680,683  10.931405  -749  278 

ConnecticuL It747,ei  13.510.121  M,  09/  M7  +587  396 

Oelawve 2. 323, 7«  2.67:310  2.3:3  748  -348.562 

DtSfrlCt  B*  CcrfumbJa   ...  10.  096,  368  11  610  8:3  !!   m.  ?M  -414  4^ 

OorMt^ 24,111.077  ?7  41\  768  »  ?95  M7  -?13«!81 

Cwpi «a»in2  (2  141  26S  40.573  812  -2.267  453 

CXIX »i&»— Part  SO 


Aggregate  ol 

local  grants  tor 

each  State 

under  1973 

operatwf  leTtl 


Aggregate  o( 

local  grants  lor 

each  State 

in  H.R.  8877 

before  it  was 

recommitted 


Ajsregate  ol 

local  giants  lor 

eacli  State 

in  HR.  8877  as 

amended  after 

recofnmittil 


Increase  or 

decrease 

resulting  from 

recommittal 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indima „ 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KentMCky „ 

Louisiana 


j  ttarylOMl „ 

I  MassacliusetU.. 

Michigan   .. 

'  Mim^esota, ..... 
I  Hissitsip^ 


t3, 715, 263 

2  T!9  220 

69  564.  901 

18  773,  43S 

14,501.661 

9.147,430 

32.212.788 

31,  322,  489 

5, 633,  673 

19,380.669 

24. 893,  505 

51.  768, 916 

20,897.155 

35, 922, 629 


$4.  2-2.  552 
3  062  8r2 
79  657  703 
21,241,582 
15,432,643 
10, 166. 938 
33,817  801 
35. 609.  868 
6.  478,  T?4 
22,250,234 
28.  627.  531 
59,517.077 
22  738,709 
37,  866.  737 


J4.  iC-.0€5 

2  ^U.  ??C 

77  374,  236 

18,773  439 

14.  6C1,  661 

9  637  7-'^ 

32  2! 2  788 

31.322.489 

5  Bli   865 

22.691.OS0 

28  :;:  2M 

S8  9?C  "65 
20,897,  156 
35,922.67-8 


-J-.6b  487 

-  345  582 

-2  783  467 

-2,468.  153 

-80C  382 

-'.34  165 

-1  605  01 J 

-4  :r  380 

-836  659 
-440.856 
-517.267 
-596  312 
-1,841.554 
-1,944,109 


XUM 
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ESTIMATED  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  GRANTS-PT.  A  Of  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT-Contlnued 


Auregate  o4 

local  irints  lor 

eacti  Stats 

under  1973 

op«rMin|  i««il 


Afgretatt  <H 
\oai  frants  lor 
eacliStata 
in  H.R.  n77 
Moratt  WM 
rvcoMiiirtttd 


Aursgate  ol 

local  iranti  lor 

each  State 

in  H.R    8877  ax 

amended  alter 

recommittal 


IncreaMor 

decrtoM 

cMtilling  Inm 

racowinrttil 


Minmiri.- J23,367.302  125.209. 867  $23. 367.M2  -$1.842. 565 

Moot»ML_ 2.865.5X2  3.235.543  2.865.542  -370.001 

Nebrajhi. 7.187.530  7.797.808  7.187.530  -610.278 

Nevada 923.899  1.040,322  1.108.679  -1-68.357 

NewHampiWl* 2.007.413  2.308.525  2.274.2C8  -34.317 

New  Jersey 44.232.287  50.867.130  52.911.404  +2.044.274 

New  Mexico 7.393.185  8.502.163  7.393.185  -1. 108. 978 

New  York 196.835.764  226.356.413  218.053.725  -8.302.688 

North  Carolina 51,556.663  50.634. 889  51.556.663  +921.774 

North  Dakota 4.101,267  4  360,156  4.101,267  -258,889 

Ofcio 42.248,122  48.337  485  45,285,416  -3.052.069 

Oklahoma 16,649,246  18.435,642  16.649,246  -1.786.396 

Orefon 8.421.321  9.684.519  8.710.600  -973.919 


Afr*f*teo( 

local  grants  lor 

each  Slate 

under  1973 

•perating  level 


Attreiataof 

local  grants  lor 

each  State 

in  HR  8877 

belore  it  was 

recommitted 


Aggregste  of 

loca4  grants  lor 

each  Slate 

in  H.R.  88n  as 

amended  after 

recommittal 


Increase  or 

decrease 

resulting  Irom 

recommittal 


Pennsylvania $64,998,125  $74,747,843  $69,652,300  -$5,095  543 

Rhodelsland 4,873,849  5.604.926  5,032.815  -572  111 

South  Carolina 29,853,231  30,881.808  29,853,231  -1,028  577 

South  Dakota 5,470,551  5,713,175  5,470,551  -242,624 

Tennessao 31,273,191  32,659,555  31,273,191  -1,386,364 

Teias 67,675,754  74,232,589  67,675,754  -6,556,835 

Utah 3,894.921  4.447.225  4,462,760  +15  535 

VermonL 2.093,957  2,398,856  2,093.957  -304.899 

Virginia 31,522,692  33.229,975  31,522,692  -1.707,283 

Washington 13.445,639  15.462,485  15,136.917  -325  568 

*est  Virginta 17,319.813  19,241,834  17,319,813  -1.922.021 

Wisconsin 17.340,875  19,761,936  18.711,212  -1.050,724 

Wyoming 1,170,817  1.325.974  1.186,478  -139,496 


Members  may  also  notice  shifts  within 
States  resulting  from  the  application  of 
a  part  of  the  Qule  amendment.  The  result 
is  more  money  for  the  wealthy  districts 
and  less  for  others.  For  example,  al- 
though the  State  of  Virginia  will  receive 
$17  million  less,  wealthy  Fairfax  County 
will  now  go  up  from  a  level  of  $536  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  3  weeks  ago  to  a  new  level 
of  $917.7  million.  While  this  is  still  a 
smaller  shift  than  would  have  been  the 
case  under  the  recommitted  bill,  it  is  still 
the   wrong   way 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  the 
formula  for  distributing  title  I  funds  in 
the  authorizing  legislation  simply  does 
not  put  the  money  where  the  disad- 
vantaged children  are  Faced  with  that 
fact,  we  have  tried  in  an  appropriations 
bill  to  limit  the  worst  parts  of  a  bad  for- 
mula in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  less 
unfair.  Limiting  a  bad  formula  can  and 
has  made  it  less  unfair:  but,  it  does  not 
produce  a  good  formula.  I  think  the 
formula  which  is  in  this  bill  is  less  satis- 
factory than  the  one  that  was  in  the  bill 
3  weeks  ago;  and  I  think  that  upon  look- 
ing at  the  table  and  States,  most 
all  of  you  will  agree.  However.  In 
spite  of  that  fact.  I  think  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  today  is  to  approve  this  bill. 
Any  further  delay  would  be  sure  to  re- 
sult in  more  adversity  for  school  dis- 
tricts. At  this  point,  it  is  a  salvage  op- 
eration. Almost  every  Member  would 
prefer  something  somewhat  different 
but  educational  institutions  cannot 
stand  any  more  help  like  they  received  3 
weeks   ago. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  conference 
report  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Sen»t«  aLmendmeDt  No.  48:  On  page  23. 
line  9,  Inaei^  the  following-.  "Provided.  That 
amounts  (or  basic  opportunity  grat-ta  ahaU 
be  available  onlf  for  fuU-tlme  students  at 
Instltutloos  of  higher  education  who  were 
not  enrolled  as  regular  students  (as  defined 
by  the  Comnxlssloner  of  Education)  at  such 
Institutions  prior  to  April  1.  1978." 
MOTION  orrraxD  bt  mi.  n.ooo 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tlooo  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disaigreement  to  the  amendment  u( 
the  Senate  numbered  48  and  concur  therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  SI :  On  page  33. 
strike  out  $l76.20e.OOO."  through  line  26, 
and    Insert   "8176,709.000." 

MOTION  orrxaxs  bt  Ma.  n.ooD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  'trlcken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  ■•»17l.709,00O". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Senate  amendment  No.  67:  On  petge  23.  line 
11,  strUie  out  "$161,110,000"  and  Insert 
■»163,870,000." 

MOTION    OFF-SarO    BT    MK.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Mr  FLOOD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dlsagTeement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  67  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Uisert 
■••157,170.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  On  page  35,  line 
11,  strike  "813.891,048,000"  and  Insert  '813,- 
884,379.000." 

MOTION  OmSED  BT  MX.  IXOOO 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  63  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  Insert 
"813,863.379.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  resid  as  follows ; 

Senate  amendment  No.  68:  Page  S3.  Une 
14.  Insert:  ":  Provided  farther.  That  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  may  be  expended 
for  administration  within  the  United  States 
of  the  Social  Insurance  Program  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  under  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment wherein  similar  services  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  Kingdom  In  that  coun- 


try for  administration  of  the  social  Insurance 
program  of  the  United  States." 

MOTION    OmXEO    BT    MK.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  68  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Senate  amendment  No.  75:  Page  34.  line  19, 
Insert:  Provided,    That    not    to    exceed 

810.000,000  may  be  transferred  to  this  ap- 
propriation from  other  appropriations  In  this 
title  as  reimbursement  for  reductions  in  pub- 
lic affairs  activities  charged  against  this 
appropriation." 

MOTION    OFmiED    BT    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  76  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  79;  Page  40.  line 
9.  insert: 

"PAYMENT    TO    THE    CX)«PORATION    FOR 
PUBUC    BSOADCASTINO 

"To  enable  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  payment  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Brotulcastlng.  as  au- 
thorized by  section  396(k)(l)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  for 
expenses  of  the  Corporation.  850,000.000  to 
remain  available  untu  expended:  Provided, 
That  In  addition,  there  Is  appropriated  In 
accordance  with  the  authorization  contained 
in  section  396(k)(3)  of  such  Act,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended,  amounts  equal  to 
the  amount  of  total  grants,  donations,  be- 
quests or  other  contributions  (Including 
money  and  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
property)  from  non-Federal  sources  received 
by  the  Corporation  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  86,000,- 
000." 

MOTION    OFFKRID    BT     MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  79  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  of  860.000.000  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  $46,000,000". 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  £is  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  81 :  Page  46,  line 
24.  Insert:  "Sec.  409.  Funds  contained  In 
this  Act  used  to  pay  for  contract  services  by 
profitmaklng  consultant  firms  or  to  support 
consultant  appointments  shall  not  exceed 
the  fiscal  year  1973  level:  Provided,  That 
obligations  made  from  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  for  coru;ultant  fees  and  services  to 
any  individual  or  group  of  consulting  firms 
on  any  one  project  in  excess  of  $26,000  shall 
be  repiorted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  least  twice  annually." 

MOTION    OrFEEED    BT    MR.    IXOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  81  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  conference  re- 
port just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  BV  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
DEFENSE  MANPOWER  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  701(b),  title 
7,  Public  Law  93-155.  I  have  today  ap- 
pointed as  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Manpower  Commission  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Haley,  from  Winchester,  Mass. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
DEFENSE  MANPOWER  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
701(b) ,  title  7,  Public  Law  93-155.  I  have 
today  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Manpower  Commis.sion  Mr.  Brlt- 
ton  L.  Gordon  from  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


BUDGET  AND  IMPOUNDMENT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  blU  (H.R.  7130)  to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  to  improve 
congressional  control  over  budgetary 
outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  provide  for  a 


legislative  budget  director  and  staff,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Bolling). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEK  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7130,  with 
Mr.  Udall  in  the  chair. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  It  was  agreed  that 
title  I,  ending  on  line  12  on  page  74  of 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  would  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT    OFTEBED    BY     MR.    MATSITNAGA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsunaga:  On 
page  45,  strike  out  Unes  24  through  25  and 
on  page  46.  strike  out  lines  one  through  17; 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  consist 
of  twenty-three  Members." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
brevity  is  not  only  the  soul  of  wit;  it  is 
also  the  heart  of  good  legislation.  My 
amendment  is  brief — only  nine  words^ 
and  it  would  strike  from  the  bill  some  127 
words. 

And  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  words 
I  propose  to  strike  are  dangerous  words. 
They  would  specify  by  statute  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  must  come  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  and  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  further  specifies  that  a 
Member  could  not  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee  for  more  than  two  Congresses 
in  any  10-year  period,  and  that  selections 
for  the  committee  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  security. 

The  danger  in  these  words  lies  not  in 
the  effect  they  would  have  on  the  actual 
composition  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  support  all  of  the  objectives  toward 
wlilch  these  restrictions  are  aimed.  No 
one  could  seriously  advocate,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Budget  Committee 
should  not  include  substantial  represen- 
tation from  the  Appropriations  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committees.  What  is  a 
budget  if  it  is  not  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures? To  exclude  from  a  budget  commit- 
tee members  of  the  comi.iittees  directly 
concerned  with  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures would  be  shefr  foUy.  The  idea  of 
rotation  of  committee  membership  is  a 
sound  one,  and  as  for  tempering  the 
seniority  system,  I  have  advocated  re- 
form of  the  present  system  for  as  long  as 
I  have  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  danger  of  the 
words  my  amendment  would  strike  lies 
not  In  their  substantive  effect,  but  in  the 
process  by  which  they  achieve  that  effect. 

For  the  past  60  years,  the  House  has 
held  to  the  policy  that  majority  and 
minority  members  on  any  standing  com- 
mittee shall  be  named  by  the  respective 
party  caucus.  In  only  two  minor,  short- 


lived instances  was  that  policy  departed 
from,  and  even  then  only  insofar  as  the 
number  of  committees  on  which  a  mem- 
ber could  serve. 

The  present  House  rules  are  slier  t  on 
all  committee  membership  questions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, which  for  obnous  reasons  Is  re- 
quired to  have  equal  numbers  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

To  depart  from  the  current  practice 
would  be  a  step  backward  in  the  forward 
march  of  reform-  which  the  Democratic 
Caucus  in  particular  has  put  into  effect 
in  recent  years  In  various  ways  we  have 
strengthened  the  caucus,  to  discharge  the 
special  responsibility  of  the  Democrats 
to  husband  carefully  the  mean.s  needed 
to  implement  party  initiatives.  Especially 
in  these  troubled  times,  Americans  look 
to  the  Congress  for  leadership.  If  the 
majority  party  is  to  take  credit  for  con- 
gressional achievements — or  shoulder 
the  blame  for  congressional  failures — 
there  must  be  no  mistake  about  who 
leads  Congress. 

I  would  also  caution  my  Repubhcan 
colleagues  about  the  present  provisions 
of  the  bill.  If  caucus  prerogatives  on 
naming  committee  members  arc  to  be  in- 
vaded, who  is  to  say  that  some  future 
Democratic  majority  will  not  vote  to 
oust  a  particular  Republican  from  a 
committee  because  he  has  proven  him- 
self too  troublesome  for  the  Democrats? 

H.R.  7130  is  a  pood  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  submit  that  it  can  be 
strengthened  considerably  by  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amcr.dment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Burlison  of  Mis- 
souri, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Matsunag.\  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.  • 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Mi.s.sourl.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from   Missouri 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  My  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  iias  said 
that  he  feels  that  the  budget  committee 
work  falls  within  the  province  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Re\enue  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  He  fur- 
ther slated.  I  believe,  that  he  feels  sub- 
stantial representation  from  these  two 
committees  should  be  on  the  budget 
committee. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri,  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman  suggest  as  to  how 
he  would  insure  tins  happening.  As  I 
read  the  committee  bill,  it  has  a  meciia- 
nism  to  iiisui-e  this.  How  would  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  provide  for  it? 

Mr.  MATSUN.^G.A.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
the  men  of  the  House  are  reasonable 
men.  It  would  be  slieer  folly  not  to  in- 
clude representatives  from  the  Commit- 
tees on  Aj)propnalions  or  Ways  and 
Means,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  as  much  faith  as  I  do 
that  members  of  the  caucus  will  desig- 
nate an  appropriate  number  of  members 
from  Uie.se  two  committees  to  serve  on 
the  Budget  Committee. 

In  further  rei.ponse  to  the  gentleman's 
earlier  question,  I  would  say  when  it 
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comes  to  setting  up  the  budget.  It  la  not 
altogether  within  the  province  of  theoe 
two  conumttees  alone;  It  Is  within  the 
province  of  the  full  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

lOn  request  of  Mr  Bxr»TON  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  MATStmACA  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  ' 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  BURTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us  on  this  side 
oppose  by  statute  Interfering  with  caucus 
prerogatives.  We  introduced  a  motion  in 
our  caucus,  and  we  merely  did  not  have 
a  quorum,  that  we  favor  the  concept,  the 
positicxi.  the  reality  of  Appropriations 
and  Ways  and  Means  committee  mem- 
bers as  democratic  members  of  this  new 
Budget  Committee,  so  there  is  no  differ- 
ence I  am  aware  of  in  our  caucus  in  this 
respect. 

The  (Mily  point  I  should  like  to  estab- 
lish is  that  I  recall  when  Chairman  Mc- 
Millan was  opposed  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  District  of  Columbia.  I  sup- 
ported the  effort  to  eliminate  his  serving 
as  chairman,  but  when  there  wsw  an  ef- 
fort made  In  the  Whole  House  to  depose 
McMillan.  I  opposed  that  for  the  very 
same  reason  I  support  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii's  proposed  amendment,  in 
that  this  proposal,  whether  Intended  to 
or  not,  simply  usurps  the  traditional 
caucus  prerogatives,  and  no  one  among 
us  can  predict  what  the  final  result  of 
that  will  be  over  the  years. 

I  should  Uke  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  may 
have  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
votes  next  year,  we  do  not  want  them 
dictating  to  us. 

It  Is  rarely  conceivable  we  may  have 
another  overwhelming  majority  and  the 
rule  is  if  one  has  enough  votes  he  can 
muscle  through  his  position  and  run 
over  the  caucus  deliberations  of  the  other 
Side.  I  think  that  is  a  very  dangerous 
concept  to  contemplate  and  this  should 
be  deleted  from  the  bill.  The  substance 
of  the  proposal  I  think  could  be  adopted 
by  will  of  the  caucus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Matstt- 
RAGA  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute  • 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA,  Mr  Chairman.  I 
might  point  out  to  the  minority  Mem- 
bers that  in  the  debate  as  to  whether  to 
leave  Chairman  McMillan  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  or  not.  the  mi- 
nority leader  spoke  up  saying  that  this 
was  a  matter  for  the  Democratic  Caucus 
to  decide  and  that  the  Democratic 
Caucus  had  so  decided  and  that  It  was 
not  the  prerogative  of  the  minority  to 
Interfere  with  such  choice  The  Uble,  of 
course,  could  be  turned  around  and  we 
Democrats  could  be  in  the  minority  The 
Republicans  could  then  do  the  same  to 
us.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  minority  to- 
day has  its  own  choice  as  to  who  shall 
serve  on  the  respective  committees  and 
the  majority  does  not  Interfere  at  all. 


We  really  ought  to  keep  It  the  way  It  is 
and  insure  an  orderly  House. 

Mrs.  GRIFKITHa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  I 
am  shocked  at  this  amendment  and  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  has 
offered  It  because  he  is  such  a  fair  man 
and.  of  course,  this  amendment  really 
changes  the  total  procedure  of  the  House. 
At  the  present  time  every  committee 
Is  confirmed  by  the  House  and  we  can 
always  object,  and  no  party  has  ever  ob- 
jected, haa  ever  raised  any  criticism  of 
the  Members  put  on  the  committee  by 
caucus  of  the  other  party. 

Objections  to  the  specific  Inclusion  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  aind  Appropria- 
tions Committee  members  on  the  Budget 
Committee  arise  from  the  notion  that 
this  Is  just  emother  committee  being 
set  up  In  fact,  this  Is  far  from  true  The 
Budget  Committee  Is  designed  as  a  co- 
ordinating device  because  fiscal  mat- 
ters— both  tax  and  expenditure  policy- 
have  been  fragmented  badly  In  our 
present  committee  consideration  of  this 
l.^sue.  If  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  members 
are  not  allocated  specific  places  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  Instead  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  beUig  a  useful  coordinat- 
ing device  It  will,  in  fact,  further  frag- 
ment fiscal  policy  decisionmaking.  But 
for  the  Budget  Committee  to  be  an  effec- 
tive device  for  the  Congress,  there  must 
be  close  coordination  between  It  and  the 
fiscal   committees. 

While  the  bill  before  the  House  makes 
provision  for  Ways  and  Means  and  Ap- 
propriations members  to  be  on  the  Budg- 
et   Committee,    they    would    not    be    a 
majority  of   the  committee.  Of  the  23 
members   of   the   committee.    10   would 
come  from  these  2  committees — 5  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  5 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee.  As 
a  result,  despite  the  need  for  fiscal  co- 
ordination under  the  bill  before  us.  the 
tax  and  appropriating  committees  will 
have    significantly    less    than    half    the 
total  members  on  the  Budget  Committee 
In  addition,  even  the  representatives 
from  the  Appropriations  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  selected  imder  the  reg- 
ular- party   rules   for   filling   committee 
vacancies  Moreover,  the  bill  specifically 
provides  that  seniority  Is  not  to  be  taken 
Into  account  In  selecting  members  for 
this  committee  As  a  result,  the  caucus  In 
the  case  of  the  Democratic  Party  will 
t)e  perfectly  free  to  select  whatever  mix 
of  committee  membership  It  considers 
appropriate  for  the  Budget  Committee, 
even  Insofar  as  the  Ways  and  Means  and 
Appropriations  membership  Is  concerned. 
Let  me  further  point  out  that  the  bUl 
contains  a  provision  for  rotation  of  mem- 
bership which  means  that  no  particular 
setup  insofar  as  this  committee  is  con- 
cerned will  be  retained  for  any  signifi- 
cant period  of  time. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii.  I  think  it  Is 
badly  out  of  place  I  think  there  Is  an 
effort  to  confuse  the  Members  on  how 
committee  members  have  always  been 
selected  There  Is  no  chance  that  either 
party  will  not  respect  the  membership 


of  the  committees  selected  by  the  other 
side. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Bilrs.  ORIFFITH8.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan I  think  It  would  be  just  disastrous  If 
this  amendment  Is  adopted,  because  I  be- 
lieve It  would  further  make  It  more  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  the  objectives  we  want, 
and  that  Is  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  this  committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations and  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tees, which  are  essential  if  we  are  going 
to  achieve  the  goals  we  want  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  knows  that  under  the  pres- 
ent setup  the  Committee  on  Committees 
makes  its  recommendation  to  the  caucus. 
Mrs  GRIFFITHS  Right. 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA  And  presently  the 
Committee  on  Committees  consists  of  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Right. 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  So  that  In  Itself 
the  present  structure  Insures  that  there 
will  be  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  as  well  as  members 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  have  enough  faJth  In  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Committees  to  know 
that  they  will  take  Into  consideration  the 
sheer  folly  of  not  having  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
serve  on  this  all-Important  Budget 
Committee 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  But  I  would  like  to 
say   to  the  gentleman,  this  Is  not  the 
real  Issue  on  which  the  gentleman  has 
been  fighting  If  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, what  he  Is  attempting  to  do  Is  have 
a  different  procedure  set  up.  He  suggests 
that  somehow  or  other  the  Republican 
Party  would  have  a  chance  to  say  who 
we  could  select  on  the  Democratic  side. 
The  gentleman  Is  quite  wrong.  This  Is 
a  procedure  throughout  time  in  this  en- 
tire   body.    There    is    nothing    different 
about  this  and  no  Member  has  objected 
to   the  Member  selected  by   the   other 
party;  but  the  point  Is  that  the  caucus 
has  control  over  the  Members.  If  there 
Is  to  be  coordination  in  this  committee 
there  must  be  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  smd  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  brought  this 
bill  to  the  floor  In  this  way.  I  think  they 
did  a  good  Job.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii 

Mr.  OUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Spark  M. 
Matsttnaca.  to  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1973  I  agree  that 
we  should  delete  all  specific  language 
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concerning  the  composition  of  the  House 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Budget,  oth- 
er than  to  specify  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed. 

We  should  take  this  opportunity  pro- 
^•ided  by  Mr.  Matsttnaca  to  further  de  • 
mocratlze  the  Congress  by  giving  the 
caucuses  of  the  respective  political  par- 
ties in  the  House  the  right  to  choose  the 
members  to  serve  on  the  new  House 
Buufret  Committee. 

No  other  standing  committee  has  Its 
membership,  or  a  portion  of  Its  member- 
ship as  suggested  in  this  case,  specified 
in  advance.  I  agree  that  It  is  Important 
that  Ways  and  Means  and  Appropria- 
tions Committee  members  serve  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  party  caucuses  will  so  decide.  We 
should  avoid  writ  Jig  in  a  requirement 
that  undercuts  the  caucus. 

Few  issues,  Mr.  Speaker,  concern  me 
more  than  the  need  to  assert  congres- 
sional authority  over  the  buogetary  proc- 
ess. The  recent  record  v.f  executive  Im- 
poundments and  the  continuing  inability 
of  the  administration  or  the  Congress  to 
come  to  grips  with  infiatlon  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  do  so. 

My  prior  experience  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Florida  Senate  convinced 
me  that  there  was  much  the  Congress 
could  learn  about  budgetary  control  from 
State  government. 

I  promised  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  last  year  to  oppose 
the  present  system  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  assumed  almost  total  discre- 
tionary control  over  the  Federal  budget. 

That  is  why  one  of  the  first  important 
pieces  of  legislation  I  sponsored  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  was  a  bill  to  estab- 
ll.sh  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
However,  I  can  accept  the  two-commit- 
tee compromise  approach  as  suggested 
by  the  legislation  before  us  today. 

This  bill  does  establish  a  legislative 
budget  office  with  a  director  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  upon  recommendation  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee. 

This  bill  does  revise  the  fiscal  year  to 
nm  from  October  1  to  September  30  with 
a  timetable  to  curb  the  need  for  continu- 
ing resolutions. 

This  bill  does  contain  an  anti-im- 
poundment provision. 

And  this  bill  does  fulfill  the  need,  as 
I  so  stated  last  September  21  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  hold  of  the  budgetary 
process. 

I  acclaim  final  passage  of  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  to 
the  section  of  the  bill  that  was  the  key- 
stone that  made  it  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  compromise.  This  accommodation 
made  it  possible  to  report  a  bill  unani- 
mously from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
there,  of  course,  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  conflict  between  factions  as  to  how 
this  matter  should  be  dealt  with. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Committee 
Print  No.  1  that  was  the  basis  of  the  way 


we  worked  toward  a  compromise  provided 
for  a  21 -man  committee  with  no  des- 
ignations and  that  committee  print  is 
something  that  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with.  But  despite  the  fact  that  I  prob- 
ably have  written  more,  and  I  always  am 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  people  say.  "Oh, 
that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book," 
that  I  have  written  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  strengthening  caucus  action, 
caucus  Importance,  particularly  in  my 
own  party;  the  fact  is  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  are  very  clear  and  they  have 
not  been  changed.  The  final  authority 
for  the  selection  of  committees  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  paragraph  of  Rule 
X.  It  is  very  short: 

There  shall  be  elected  by  the  House  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Congress,  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees: 

The  House  obviously  is  the  overall  in- 
strument through  which  we  work.  Now, 
the  custom  over  many  years  has  been  to 
leave  to  the  caucus  and  the  conference — 
the  parties,  in  other  words — the  selec- 
tion. But  It  was  not  possible  to  convince 
certain  p>eople  that  the  caucuses  and 
conferences  would  adequately  provide 
for  membership  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  The  Rules  Committee 
voted  by  a  substantial  majority  in  favor 
of  a  23-man  committee  as  contained  in 
the  bill;  five  designated  from  Ways  and 
Means,  five  designated  from  Appropria- 
tions, 11  at  large,  one  each  from  each 
leadership. 

I  am  committed  to  this  bill ;  I  am  com- 
mitted to  that  provision.  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  provision.  I  think  it  will  give  every- 
body an  opportunity. 

I  think  this  is  an  exceptional  commit- 
tee, and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  House 
cannot  sustain  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  retain  this  and  vote  down  the  pro- 
posal of  my  friend  from  Hawaii,  who  I 
must  say  made  major  contributions  to 
the  bill  generally,  but  in  this  case  I  feel 
is  in  error. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
want  to  conciu-  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  This 
was  really  the  crux  of  the  problem  the 
committee  was  faced  with.  It  is  the  hinge 
aroimd  which  we  are  able  to  develop  a 
compromise. 

I  would  hope.  In  spite  of  my  great  re- 
gard for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  that  this  amendment  be 
voted  down,  because  it  is  the  keystone  of 
the  agreement  which  was  finally  liam- 
mered  out  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
get  this  bill.  I  commend  mj-  friend  from 
Missouri  on  his  position. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleagues  on  the 
Rules  Committee  have  made  such  a 
sound  argument  against  the  amend- 
ment I  hesitate  to  comment  at  all  at  this 
point.  First,  I  want  to  say  that  we  all  in 
this  Congress  are  indebted  to  the  Rules 
Committee  for  having  brought  together 
so  many  different  groups  and  to  have 
recognized  and  reconciled  so  many  dif- 


ferent views,  into  a  bill  I  believe  can 

work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Hawaii,  who  offers 
this  amendment,  recognizes  that  this  bill, 
if  passed  and  enacted  into  law,  cannot 
operate  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  whole  on  this  side. 
But,  I  also  think  that  in  his  own  state- 
ment he  recognized  that  the  House  can- 
not operate  without  having  people  on 
this  committee  who  know  something 
about  the  problems  internally  that  are 
faced  by  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
me  that  many  of  my  colleagues  do  not 
have  any  understanding  of  the  internal 
problems  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, where  I  serve. 

I  fully  recognize  that  I  do  not  know 
the  internal  problems  of  the  members 
on  other  committees,  but  when  my 
friend  from  Hawaii  says  that  he  believes 
that  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which  he 
would  strike,  are  needed  but  should  be 
done  by  the  caucus  of  each  party  each 
year,  and  therefore  we  do  not  need 
the  requirement;  if  it  is  that  certain  and 
that  sure,  certainly  it  is  Just  as  well  to 
have  it  in  the  law  and  not  have  built 
into  the  act  the  uncertainty  which  must 
follow,  if  we  have  to  wait  each  time  for 
the  two  caucuses  to  act. 

We  have  our  differences  in  caucuses, 
we  have  divisions,  as  showTi  by  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  was 
unable  to  get  a  quorum  to  meet  to  pass 
on  his  proposal.  Why  have  a  shaky  situa- 
tion each  and  every  year?  If  It  is  in 
the  law,  we  know  what  we  can  coimt 
on. 

I  think  we  have  a  good  chance  for  this 
bill  to  be  enacted  into  law.  If  enacted 
Into  law,  I  believe  the  act  has  a  good 
chance  to  work. 

Tills  amendment  would  inject  not  only 
doubt  but  uncertainty. 

Let  us  not  do  anything  that  would  in- 
clude in  the  law  we  pass  an  uncertainty 
so  that  we  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
judgment  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  as  to  what  he  believes  a 
future  group  might  do. 

If  the  result  provided  for  in  the  act 
is  so  good,  let  us  keep  it  in  the  act.  I 
trust  the  amendment  will  be  vot^  dowiL 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposiiion  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  oilers  seeks  to  undo  a  very 
reasonable  compromise  which  was 
reached  m  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

This  entire  bill  is  a  series  of  compro- 
mises, reasonable  compromises  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  with  gentlemen  who 
have  different  points  of  view. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  good  bill.  I  feel 
that  we  have  e  good  section  here,  one 
that  the  gentleman  is  attempting  to  dis- 
regard. 

The  original  bill  that  came  out  of  the 
joint  committee  provided  for  seven  mem- 
bers from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  seven  members  Irom  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  seven 
members  from  committees  at  large,  in 
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other  words,  21  members  In  all.  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  members  would  have  been 
Irom  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
or  the  Committee  on  Ways  aiKl  Means. 
It  was  felt  in  some  quarters  that  this 
gave  too  much  weight  to  those  two  com- 
mittees. Then  we  had  another  proposal 
before  us  which  provided,  as  the  gentle- 
man s  amendment  would  accomplish, 
that  we  elect  21  Members  to  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  from  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House. 

This  would  disregard.  Mr  Chairman, 
the  expertise  which  has  been  acquired  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  two  very  important  com- 
mittees as  far  as  this  Committee  on  the 
Budget  IS  concerned,  because  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  is  gomg  to  deal 
directly  with  expenditures  and  receipts 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

After  due  thought  and  consideration  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  it  was  decided 
that  a  fair  compromise  and  a  meaning- 
ful compromise,  one  that  would  be  effec- 
tive, would  be  the  one  that  Is  in  the  bill 
itself,  that  Is.  5  members  to  be  appointed 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
5  members  to  be  appointed  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  II 
members  from  the  legislative  commit- 
tees at  large,  and  1  Member  from  the 
leadership  on  each  side  of  the  aisle,  a 
total  of  23  members  I  think  this  gives 
the  committee  balance. 

I  tiiink  it  wnll  make  for  an  effective 
committee.  As  has  been  pointed  out.  there 
is  no  regard  to  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion concermng  seniority  in  the  House 
as  far  as  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee Is  concerned 

The  limit  of  time  during  which  a  mem- 
ber may  serve  Is  also  restricted  to  two 
congressional  terms  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  raised  the  point  that  per- 
haps the  majority  might  object  to  cer- 
tain members  on  the  minority  side  of  this 
committee  and  could  get  rid  of  them. 

That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  because  the 
members  of  this  committee  are  going  to 
be  selected  m  exactly  the  same  fashion 
as  we  make  our  committee  appomtments 
on  every  committee  in  the  House,  from 
the  Democratic  Caucus  and  from  the  Re- 
publican Conference.  It  is  a  partisan 
matter,  as  to  what  Members  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  just  as  it  is 
as  to  what  Members  serve  on  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  House. 

8o  the  gentleman  s  argument  simply 
does  not  hold  water:  it  simply  is  not  cor- 
rect in  this  situation. 

I  urge.  Mr  Chairman  that  the  House 
reject  the  gentleman's  amendment 

Mr  OBEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  crux  of  the  matter 
Is  that  this  bill  provides  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  shall  Include  five 
Members  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Ave  Members  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  that 
membership  on  that  committee  shall  be 
rotated 

Now.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  I  believe  that  this  bill 
cannot  work  tmless  we  do  have  substan- 
tial membership  from  the  Committee  on 
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Appropriations  and  substantial  member- 
ship from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  support  in  its  exact  form  this 
entire  provision  found  in  this  bill.  How- 
ever, I  also  support  the  amendment. 

I  believe  the  gentlewoman  from  Mich- 
igan said  that  the  question  which  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  was  dealing  with 
was  the  question  of  who  goes  on  the  com- 
nuttee.  She  emphasized  that  neither 
caucus  has  ever  Interfered  with  the  selec- 
tion process  of  the  other  caucus. 

That  is  not  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion before  us.  as  I  see  it.  is  very  simple. 
That  is.  whether  this  House  will  by 
House  action  overrule  a  specific  rule  of 
the  Democratic  caucus.  There  is  a  rule 
in  the  Democratic  caucus  right  now 
which  says  that  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  shaU  be  con- 
sidered exclusive.  That  means  in  plain 
English  if  you  serve  on  those  three  com- 
mittees, you  cannot  serve  on  another 
standing  committee. 

I  think  that  rule  ought  to  be  changed. 
I  have  said  time  and  time  again  that  I 
will  offer  a  resolution  in  our  Democratic 
caucus  to  change  that  rule.  But  I  do  not 
believe  this  House  ought  to  take  action 
which  will  by  House  action  change  the 
Democratic  caucus  rule.  That  Is  what  you 
do  if  you  do  not  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 
I  would  like  just  to  take  us  back  Into 
history  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  BURUSON  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OBEY.  I  would  prefer  not  to  yield 
until  I  finish  this  point. 

In  1970.  when  we  had  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  on  the  floor,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Riussi  offered  an 
amendment  which  said  appointment  to 
committees  shall  not  be  necessarily  on 
the  basis  of  seniority.  I  agreed  with  that, 
but  I  ipposed  the  amendment,  and  so 
did  a  goc\i  many  others  in  the  House  In 
fact.  If  I  could  just  read  from  the  list 
of  people  who  opposed  it  at  that  time, 
they  are  as  follows: 

Messrs  Albert,  Bennxtt.  Bingham. 
Boggs,  Bolunc.  Celler,  Dent.  Dingexl, 
EcKHABDT.  Frasxr.  Hansin.  Hays,  Speak- 
er McCormack,  Moss,  myself,  Sisk, 
Vawik.  and  Waldik  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  CoLLnni.  Ehlenborn.  GtrasiB.  Har- 
SHA.  MARTm,  Saylor,  Smith,  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin,  STeiger  of  Arizona,  and 
Wyatt. 

The  reason  they  opposed  it  Is  because 
they  said  that  while  the  amendment 
might  be  a  good  idea.  It  was  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  determined  by  each  In- 
dividual caucus  I  do  not  believe,  for 
Instance,  if  the  Democrats  come  in  with 
50  additional  seats  next  year,  as  some 
people  predict,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
say  by  floor  action  that  election  to  com- 
mittees shall  not  be  o  i  the  basis  of  sen- 
iority But  they  could,  and  could  over- 
rule whatever  procedures  the  Repub- 
licans wanted  to  use  their  own  caucus. 
Those  questions  .should  be  decided  by 
each  caucus,  not  by  the  House 

I  am  perfectly  confident  that  both 
caucuses  will  require  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  in  these 
exact  numbers  to  be  represented  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  but,  gentlemen,  in 
the  interest  of  preserving  the  integrity  of 
each  caucus  we  ought  to  guarantee  the 
caucus  effects  that  change  and  not  the 
House. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr,  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  yielding. 

He  mentioned  the  three  so-called  ex- 
clusive committees  which  are  provided 
for  in  the  Democratic  caucus  rule  and 
said  that  members  of  those  do  not  serve 
on  other  committees.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  tliat  there  are  exceptions  to  that 
rule;  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Not  for  standing  commit- 
tees except  by  specific  exception  by  the 
Democratic  caucus  itself. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  iliat  rule.  The  gentleman  who 
has  offered  the  amendment,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA.  is  one  of  those. 

Mr.  OBEY.  And  he  has  been  Individ- 
ually, as  I  say.  excluded  from  the  cover- 
age of  that  rule. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  wanted 
the  gentleman  to  understand  tliat  there 
were  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  I 
thought  he  had  stated  as  being  absolute. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  OBEY.  But  those  exceptions  were 
made  by  the  Democratic  caucus  itself 
and  not  by  the  House.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  get  home. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  have  been 
very  Interested  In  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment, because  apparently  he  takes  the 
position  that  a  nile  adopted  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus  should  be  superior  to  law. 

Mr.  OBEY.  No.  I  do  not  take  that  posi- 
tion at  all.  I  say  simply  while  the  House 
has  the  authority  obviously,  because  of 
rule  X,  to  override  any  decision  of  the 
Democratic  caucus,  in  the  interest  of 
comity  the  House  has  very  seldom  done 
that,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  stick  to 
that  process. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  law 
should  not  conflict  with  or  nullify  a  rule 
of  the  caucus.  Is  that  correct?  You  say 
this  law  should  not  nullify  a  rule  of  the 
Democratic  caucus. 

Mr  OBEY.  I  say  in  practice  It  Is  much 
preferable  in  a  political  Institution  to" 
leave  these  decision  to  each  individual 
caucus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute  ) 

Mr  OBEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  Is  I  found  there  was  no 
hesitation,  apparently,  in  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  to  adopt  a  policy  In  that 
caucas  that  was  In  complete  opposition 
to  the  terms  of  public  law. 

I  have  reference  to  the  Congressional 
Reorganization  Act  which  was  adopted 
which  provided  for  one-third  for  minor- 
ity staffing,  and  the  Democratic  caucus 
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turned  right  around  at  the  very  start 
of  the  next  session  and  adopted  a  rule 
that  nullified  that  provision.  The  budget 
committee  in  my  opinion  can  better 
serve  if  there  is  a  law  to  create  it  sepa- 
rate from  caucus  determination  than 
vice  versa,  as  has  already  been  the  case. 
Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  has  already 
pointed  out,  as  has  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  that  the  ques- 
tion of  minority  staffing  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  other  proposal  coming  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Committees,  which 
is  not  relevant  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity not  just  to  support  the  composition 
of  the  Budget  Committee  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  but  also  to  salute  the  committee  on 
a  splendid  piece  of  work  generally. 

"The  formula  by  which  the  budget  com- 
mittee win  be  established  I  find  not  only 
acceptable,  but  ingenious.  I  say  that 
based  on  an  examination  of  the  budget 
control  problem  that  htis  absorbed  my 
Interest  for  more  than  3  years.  In  fact. 
I  began  to  look  into  the  procedural 
changes  which  I  felt  were  needed  that 
long  ago  when  hardly  anyone  else  was 
thinking  along  that  line. 

I  recall  very  vividly  several  conversa- 
tions I  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc)  about  details  of 
the  proposal  I  then  had  drafted. 

At  that  early  stage,  and  at  every  step 
since  then  I  have  felt  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  the  two  committees  which  in 
effect  are  today  the  Budget  Committee 
of  the  House,  namely,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.s,  must  have  a  very  di- 
rect and  Intimate  relationship  with 
whatever  budget  proposal  comes  forward 
to  the  House  Itself, 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  our 
present  system  is  not  only  In  the  divi- 
sion of  the  revenue  process  from  the 
spending  process,  separated  as  It  is  be- 
tween the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriatlon.s  on  the  other,  but 
the  fact  that  the  appropriations  process 
is  so  fragmented  We  have  not  1  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  we  have  13. 
Eaich  is  virtually  a  .separate  independent 
entity.  I  wonder  if  any  of  us  can  remem- 
ber the  day  when  the  work  of  one  of 
these  subcommittees  was  actually  altered 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
before  it  came  to  the  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives? 

So  I  tliink  it  l.s  entirely  appropriate 
that  membership  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  membership  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  be 
brought  together  on  this  budget  com- 
mittee. 

If  this  bill  that  Is  now  before  us  did 
not  create  a  new  committee  called  a 
Budget  Committee,  by  nece.sslty  we 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  full  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  order 
for  any  procedure  to  work. 


So  I  do  congratulate  the  leadership  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  a  splendid 
piece  of  work,  and  I  urge  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  banner  year 
for  the  Congress. 

The  Founding  Fathers  gave  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  two  basic 
powers — the  power  of  the  purse,  and 
the  power  of  the  sword. 

Over  the  years,  Congress  has  lost  much 
of  its  power  in  both  areas.  In  this  cen- 
tury, we  have  seen  the  power  to  make 
war  gravitate  almost  exclusively  to  the 
executive  branch,  with  the  Congress 
routinely  endorsing  Presidential  uses  of 
troops  whenever  requested,  and  remain- 
ing mute  when  not. 

At  long  last.  Congress  has  passed,  over 
a  Presidential  veto,  a  war  powers  resolu- 
tion which  partially  restores  the  war- 
making  power  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government. 

Similarly,  Congress  has  lost  much  of 
its  control  over  the  pursestrings  of  Gov- 
ernment. Over  the  past  40  years,  the 
Federal  budget  has  grown  from  less  than 
$5  billion  to  more  than  $268  billion.  Con- 
gressional control  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  oversight  over  the  use  of  those  funds 
has  not  kept  pace. 

All  of  us  must  share  the  blame.  It  Is 
easier  to  appropriate  money  piecemeal 
from  the  Pre.'^ident's  budget  retiuest  than 
to  adopt  a  budget  ourselves.  It  is  even 
easier  to  avoid  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess entirely  and  obligate  money  through 
the  legislative  committees — so-called 
back-door  spending. 

If  an  individual,  a  family,  or  a  busi- 
nessman permitted  this  kind  of  disorder 
in  his  financial  affairs,  he  would  go 
bankrupt  very  quickly.  When  a  nation 
permits  this  kind  of  disorder,  it  has  ram- 
pant Inflation.  The  single  greatest  cause 
of  inflation  in  the  pa.sl  six  years  has 
been  Government  s!:)€nding  in  a  manner 
unrelated  to  Federal  revenues.  As  a  con- 
sequence, since  1968  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  by  25  percent. 

It  was  just  this  problem  which  prompt- 
ed me  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  introduce 
House  Resolution  1020.  an  amendment  to 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
requiring  the  adoption  of  a  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government  each  year  This 
proposal  was  reintroduced  as  House  Res- 
olution 17  in  the  93d  Congress. 

Now,  at  long  last.  Congress  is  about  to 
recapture  the  power  of  the  purse.  The 
bill  before  the  House  today.  H.R.  7130, 
provides  a  mechanism  for  Congress  to 
control  Federal  spending  and  revenues  as 
has  never  been  possible  before. 

This  bill  tracks  well  with  House  Reso- 
lution 17.  and  I  support  it  whole- 
heartedly. 

Both  bills  require  the  £idoption  of  a 
budget  resolution  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  containing  total  spending  and 
budget  authority 

Both  require  that  this  budget  be 
broken  dowTi  among  the  various  func- 
tional categories  for  which  Federal  mon- 
ey is  spent  each  year. 

Both  require  that  the  budget  contain 

the  amount  of  total  Federal  revenue  that 
is  required. 


And  both  require  that  it  contain  a  rec- 
ommendation as  to  Increases  In  the  level 
of  Federal  debt  and  Federal  revenue  in 
order  to  balance  the  budget 

Only  after  such  a  budget  has  been 
adopted  will  it  be  possible  for  Congress 
to  begin  appropriating  money  for  the 
Oovemment. 

This  bill  fulfills  the  urgent  need  to 
establish  national  priorities  within  the 
framework  of  estimated  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures. One  of  our  gravest  shortcom- 
ings has  been  the  total  inability  of  Con- 
gress to  decide  whether  expenditures  for 
a  particular  category  are  strongly 
enough  desired  to  raise  taxes  or  cut  back 
on  spending  for  some  other  purpose.  Un- 
til votes  can  be  cast  on  just  such  ques- 
tions. Congress  will  not  be  setting  na- 
tional policy. 
This  bill  will  make  that  possible. 
Finally,  the  bill  wisely  deals  with  the 
question  of  impoimdment  of  funds  by  the 
executive  branch.  In  the  past  I  have 
supported  certain  Presidential  impound- 
ments because  I  felt  it  was  essential  that 
someone  should  keep  a  lid  on  govern- 
ment spending  to  fight  inflation.  Con- 
gress was  not  structured  to  do  so. 

This  bill  gives  Congress  the  ability  ef- 
fectively to  control  Government  spend- 
ing, and  thereby  correctly  returns  final 
authority  in  that  area  to  Congress. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  this  is  the 
year  for  Congress  to  regain  the  two  most 
important  powers  laid  out  for  it  in  the 
Constitution — the  power  of  the  purse  and 
the  power  of  the  sword  Hopefully,  this 
will  enable  us  to  better  control  the  twin 
scourges  of  war  and  inflation.  If  we  are 
successful  in  tliis.  then  we  will  truly 
have  found  a  better  way  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  'Mr,  Matsunaga'  I 
speak  as  a  freshman,  as  someone  who  is 
new  here,  with  regard  for  the  leadership 
of  both  parties.  However,  respectfully, 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  conf'osion  here 
between  the  engine  which  is  being  cre- 
ated and  those  who  will  drive  it. 

There  is  also  question  in  my  mind,  as 
a  very  pedestrian  student  of  government, 
that  it  is  more  than  time  for  us  to  begin 
to  put  together  a  much  better  kmd  of 
budgetary  process  of  a  joint  budget  com- 
mittee which  is.  of  course,  a  verj-  com- 
mon process  in  other  legislative  bodies, 
and  it  is,  of  cour.se,  time  for  us  to  do  so 
here. 

The  question  Ls  not  so  .much  whether 
the  committee  is  a  good  idea,  because  it 
Ls — and  I  think  that  Ls  granted  by  most 
of  the  Members  here — but  how  shall  It 
be  constituted? 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  other 
body  produced  a  Harris  poll  which  indi- 
cated that  people  today,  90  percent  of 
them,  are  convinced  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  work,  but  55  percent  believe  the 
people  who  run  the  country  do  not  care 
about  the  little  man. 

The  significant  gap  between  how  or- 
dinary citizens  see  our  countr>-  and  how 
public  officials  see  it  is  somewhat  obvious 
in  this  particular  bill  The  people  believe 
the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  There 
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Is  no  better  example  of  the  reason  for 
that  belJef  than  this  bill  as  »t  Is  presently 
written  That  Is  why  I  support  the  Mat- 
sunaga  amendment  I  really  believe  that 
the  appointive  process,  for  this  proposed 
committee  tends  to  keep  a  kind  of  rela- 
tionship among  those  who  are  at  the 
top  and  prevent  those  who  are  at  the 
base,  such  as  myself,  from  participating 
in  the  work  of  this  committee 

There  are  23  members.  I  believe,  on 
this  commltte*  as  constituted.  5  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
5  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Why  Is  this  necessary?  I  suppose 
the  reasoning  Is  that  they  know  most 
about  the  budgetary  process  and.  of 
course,  that  is  a  self-supporting  argu- 
ment The  more  the  members  of  these 
committees  know,  the  more  they  should 
be  on  this  joint  committee. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  going  the  other  way  In  this  par- 
ticular case  because  It  Is  a  different  kind 
of  committee.  If  It  is  a  different  kind  of 
committee,  why  should  there  not  be 
some  kind  of  Input  to  this  committee 
from  the  whole  broad  base  of  the  House? 
I  believe  there  are  20  regular  standing 
committees  In  the  House  It  would  not  be 
a  bad  idea  to  broaden  this  joint  commit- 
tee to  allow  some  kind  of  Input  from  all 
different  elements,  in  the  House. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means 
have  Influence  on  those  who  are  among 
their  committees,  and  they  should,  but 
how  far  should  that  Influence  extend, 
and  to  what  extent  should  it  be  there? 

As  a  freshman  Member  here.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  can  expect,  if  I  am  lucky, 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  or  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  thereby,  perhaps  If 
I  live  long  enough,  have  a  chance  at  be- 
ing on  these  committees  sooner  or  later. 
Why  must  I  wait  for  the  possible  chance 
of  being  appointed  to  the  proper  commit- 
tee to  have  a  chance  to  be  placed  on  that 
committee?  I  predict  that  tlie  most 
senior  members  of  those  two  committees 
will  be  automatically  appointed  by 
reason  of  their  seniority.  Why  should  the 
broad  constituency  in  tiiis  House  be  so 
excluded? 

The  California  experience  in  the  legis- 
lature as  It  has  to  do  with  the  budgetary 
process  indicates  to  me.  that,  except  for 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  we  have  now. 
li  may  mlsuae  this  new  cxmcentmtlon  of 
fiscal  power.  This  Is  a  Government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  It  Is  not  quite 
enoxigh  to  say  no  one  here  would  misuse 
the  p  iw>  r  «f1v(n  in  this  bill  If  we  except 
all  those  Vno  Are  here,  and  I  have  no  par- 
ticular quarrel  with  those  who  are  here,  I 
wonder  In  years  to  come  how  this  new 
fiscal  committee  power  could  be  mls- 
ased.  because  the  power  Is  there  to  be 
misused. 

Nfr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  the 
Matsunaga  amendment  because  I  bcllcTe 
It  would  give  a  far  broader  base  to  this 
House  and  guarantee  a  broader  voice  for 
those  who  control  the  purse  strings  and 
put  the  budget  toseiher  every  year 
The  CHAIRMAil.  The  question  Is  on 


the  amendment  offered  Xsy  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  <Mr   M*Tstn»AGA). 

Mr    MATSUNAGA.   Mr.  Chairman.  I 

demand  a  recorded  vote 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused 
The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision   (demanded   by   Mr    RosEHTHAt> 
there  were — ayes  23.  noes  76 
8o  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr   SIKES    Mr   Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  recent  months  there 
has  been  more  meaningful  discussion 
about  realistic  budget  controls  by  the 
Congress  than  ever  before  At  long  last 
the  Congress  of  the  U.ilted  States  has 
awakened  to  the  fac»  that  the  powers 
bestowed  upon  Congress  in  budget  mat- 
ters by  the  Constitution  has  been  both 
eroded  and  abused  through  the  years. 
Because  attention  hat  now  been  focused 
on  this  matter.  Congres.  has  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  regain  some  of  Its 
lawful  authority  in  fiscal  matters  and  to 
reestablish  a  reputation  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

That  opportimity  lies,  not  In  maligning 
the  Nation's  leadership  or  In  deploring 
the  existing  system,  but  through  congres- 
sional assertion  of  Its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities involvmg  the  budget. 

Congress  can  set  priorities,  e.stabllsh 
spending  ceilings,   and   assign   to   each 
agency  and  department  proper  share  of 
the  spending  program  which  the  Nation 
can  afford.  It  Is  time  to  do  so    Having 
done  this  Congress  will  have  the  clear 
responsibility  to  stop  "budget  busting' 
by    urmecessary    authorizations,    excess 
appropriatlOTis.  and  back  door  spending. 
All  that  has  been  said  about  the  need 
for  budget  reform  will  be  meaningless 
unless  Congress  acts.  There  have  been 
justified  complaints   that  the  Congress 
appropriates    piecemeal    and    thav    the 
Members  never  have  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  the  big  picture  of  expenditures.  This 
can  be  corrected  by  this  bill  If  the  Con- 
gress chooses  to  do  so.  Obviously  more 
needs  to  be  done  by  the  Congress  In  as- 
suming  control    and    responsibility    for 
spending.  We  hear  a  lot  about  priorities 
but  few  seem  able  to  agree  on  a  hst  of 
priorities   There  Is  conflict  between  the 
cities,    the    suburban    areas,    and    rural 
needs    Labor  and   management  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  on  expenditures  in  Gov- 
ernment:  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House  are  not  In  accord   Between  agen- 
cies and  within  them  there  are  open  dif- 
ferences   as    to    the    proper    course    to 
follow  In  sperdh  (?  and  In  programs 

There  Is  much  m^  >rp  information  which 
points  up  the  ser'.ou.snes8  of  the  situation 
and  delineates  a  usefxil  path  for  future 
procedures.  It  te  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
ports from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
trcil  of  the  Budjret.  This  committee  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  distrntrulahed 
gentleman  frona  Oregon  (Mr  Uli  mah) 
and  the  dlsttnguL-^hed  gentleman  frnm 
Mississippi  Mr  WHrTTR!*  I  focUM'd  fresh 
and  realistic  aiter.uon  on  the  problems 
and  the  reconxmendatlons  of  this  Com- 
mittee have  provided  worthwhile  mate- 
rial for  discoasion  and  proposed  solutions 
of  budget  problems  at  the  eoogreestoaal 
level. 


The  work  of  the  joint  committee  gen- 
erally has  been  hailed  as  an  important 
step  forward  There  also  have  appeared 
objections  to  the  committees  proposals. 
This  Is  Inevitable  when  It  Is  suggested 
that  an  old  system  of  congressional  pro- 
cedure t)e  abandoned  and  new  procedures 
embraced.  The  Important  thing  Is  that 
the  recommendation.s  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, modified  as  a  result  of  thorough 
and  dcbberate  discussions,  now  have  been 
placed  before  the  Congress.  At  long  last 
there  will  be  opportunity  for  approval  or 
rejection.  This  Is  the  only  pathway  to 
progress  which  Is  In  prospect  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  tlie  fact  that 
the  studies  that  have  been  made  show 
one  of  the  needs  for  a  soimd  solution  of 
the  problems  of  budget  control  Is  an  ef- 
fective professional  staff  for  use  by  the 
Congress.  Time  and  again  it  has  been 
evidenced  that  Congress  does  not  have 
sufficient  expert  staff  support  to  keep  the 
legislative  branch  abreast  of  tJie  financ- 
ing problems  of  the  Government 
agencies.  Congress  must  be  more  than  a 
check  on  the  executive.  Congress  needs 
additional  information  on  which  to  base 
adequate  work  in  budget  procedures. 
Tins  is  only  one  phase  of  the  problem 
but  It  Is  an  Important  one. 

The  bill  contains  many  modifications 
of  existing  procedures.  Particularly  im- 
portant among  these  are:  First,  a  change 
m  the  fiscal  year  which  would  begin  on 
October  1  Instead  of  July  1.  It  has  been 
siiown  repeatedly  that  Congress  cannot 
complete  the  work  of  authorization  and 
ap{)ropriaUon  required  in  today's  mam- 
moth budget  by  July  1;  second,  a  budget 
resolution  would  be  adopted  by  May  1 
each  year,  setting  spending  targets  for 
the  total  budget  and  major  functions. 
There  would  be  no  restriction  on  floor 
amendments  to  budget  resolution,  third. 
House  Appropriations  Committee  would 
report  appropriation  bills  only  after  It 
has  completed  action  on  all  such  bills.  No 
change  would  be  made  In  floor  considera- 
tion of  appropriations,  except  that  bills 
which   exceed   their   functional   targets 
would  be  held — not  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent— until     the    congressional     budget 
process  is  completed;  fourth,  authorizing 
legislation  must  be  enacted  before  April  1 
although  an  emergency  waiver  is  pro- 
vided. The  major  problem  in  completing 
appropriation  procedures  has  been  delay 
in  completion  of  authorization  measures; 
flfth.  back-door  spending  would  have  to 
be   funded   through   the   appropriations 
process,  except  for  trust  funds  and  guar- 
antee   or    insurance    programs    which 
would  continue  in  their  present  manner. 
Existing  back  doors  would  not  be  affected 
until  October  1978. 

Understandably,  the  bill  Is  not  perfect 
in  even'  respect.  Nevertheless  It  provides 
a  long  and  worthy  step  forward.  It  will 
represent  a  niajor  reform  in  congression- 
al budget  procedures,  and  It  fully  de- 
serves the  strong  support  of  Congress  It 
not  only  establishes  a  new  framework  by 
which  congressional  budget  decisions  are 
made  but  It  preserves  and  strengthens 
the  budget  process. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Thone I . 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
form we  are  considering  today  is  more 
than  50  years  overdue.  Until  the  1972 
Budgeting  and  Accoimtlng  Act  each  Fed- 
eral agency  submitted  Its  budget  request 
directly  to  Congress  without  any  Presi- 
dential control.  When  Congress  52  years 
ago  gave  the  executive  branch  power  to 
control  all  agency  requests  and  to  pre- 
pare an  overall  budget,  a  capability  to 
cope  with  overall  budgets  should  also 
have  been  given  to  the  legislative  branch. 

The  fact  that  this  reform  Is  much  over- 
due makes  it  more  important  today  than 
ever.  When  Federal  budgets  were  small, 
they  were  not  of  vital  significance  to  the 
ordinary  taxpayer  because  he  did  not 
contribute  much  to  them.  Now,  when  the 
average  taxpayer  works  for  a  fourth  of 
the  year  to  support  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, he  has  an  urgent  interest  not  only 
In  the  overall  level  of  spending  but  also 
In  the  priorities  for  use  of  his  money. 

Deficit  spending  has  become  a  way  of 
life  for  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
budget  has  been  balanced  only  17  times 
In  the  past  154  years.  Since  Congress  acts 
on  hundreds  of  spending  in  taxing  meas- 
ures within  a  year,  it  has  been  difficult 
for  voters  to  determine  whether  a  Mem- 
ber is  on  the  side  of  fiscal  sanity.  By 
enacting  H.R.  7130  into  law,  the  voters 
will  be  able  to  tell  by  votes  on  a  couple 
of  key  measures  In  the  budget  making 
process  whether  a  Member  favors  a 
balanced  budget. 

The  budget  making  process  in  H.R. 
7130  will  not  only  provide  a  forum  for 
congressional  debate  on  national  priori- 
ties but  also  make  it  easier  for  ordinary- 
citizens  to  express  their  views  to  their 
Representative  on  the  matters  they 
believe  most  urgent  for  Federal  attention. 

Spending  that  does  not  go  through  the 
regular  appropriations  process  has  been 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  deficit 
spending.  About  40  percent  of  the 
spending  in  this  fi-scal  year  will  occur 
without  any  current  action  by  Congress. 
Happily,  this  proposed  legislation — In  the 
next  few  years — will  bring  all  spending 
under  yearly  control  and  review. 

H.R.  7130  offers  the  prospect  of  set- 
tling the  "war"  between  the  executive 
and  the  legLslatlve  branches  concerning 
Impoundment.  The  bill  would  freely  ac- 
knowledge a  President's  right  to  Im- 
pound funds.  Since  the  constitutional 
power  to  control  spending  lies  with  the 
Congress,  this  bill  would  allow  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  stop  executive  impound- 
ment. 

The  proposed  legislation  gives  promise 
of  ending  the  operations  of  agencies 
under  continuing  resolutions.  This  Is  a 
goal  that  should  be  diligently  sought 
since  operation  under  continuing  resolu- 
tions provides  for  much  waste  and  In- 
efBclency. 
H.R.  7130  also  provides  a  timetable 


for  completing  the  entire  budgetmaking 
process  before  a  fiscal  year  begins.  Such 
timely  budgetary  action  Is  certainly 
needed.  Every  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  thousands  of  nongovernmen- 
tal agencies  which  share  in  Federal  funds 
now  find  it  impossible  to  prepare  their 
own  budgets  in  a  timely  manner  because 
of  tardiness  in  congressional  appropria- 
tions. This  bill  provides  the  machinery 
for  timely  budget  action;  fulfiUment  of 
the  budgetary  timetable  will  also  require 
earlier  organization  of  committees  and 
much  more  hard  work  earlier  in  each 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  amend- 
ments to  this  bin  that  I  hope  will  be 
adopted.  Whether  they  are  or  not,  I  be- 
lieve this  proposed  legislation  is  the 
most  important  and  meritorious  to  come 
before  this  body  in  the  3  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  I  made  clear  in  the  remarks 
I  made  on  this  bill  during  the  general  de- 
bate yesterday  my  strong  support  for  this 
legislation.  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
very  acceptable  bill. 

I  had  together  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  indicated 
that  we  would  propose  a  series  of  amend- 
ments dealing  with  the  subject  of  tax 
expenditures.  Briefly  what  those  amend- 
ments were  designed  to  do  was  to  in- 
clude the  re%iew  of  tax  expenditures  and 
the  coordination  of  tax  expenditures  with 
direct  expenditures  and  the  duties  of  the 
new  Budget  OSice  that  will  be  estab- 
lished under  this  bill  and  also  the  Legis- 
lative Budget  Office.  It  would  have  in- 
cluded a  list  of  tax  expenditures  by 
budget  categories  in  the  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  It  would  require  tax 
WTiting  committees  to  explain  the  im- 
pact of  any  proposed  new  or  changed 
tax  expenditure  legislation  upon  existing 
expenditures,  upon  tax  expenditures  and 
direct  expenditures  in  the  same  budget 
category,  and  it  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  include  a  tax  expenditure  budget 
with  the  5-year  projections  in  lals  annual 
budget. 

The  Senate  budget  bill,  which  Is 
S.  1541,  does  require  that  the  Congress 
be  thoroughly  informed  about  these  tax 
expenditures  throughout  the  budget 
process  and  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  approved  that  meas- 
ure unanimously.  I  would  have  hoped 
that  the  House  would  have  done  likewise, 
but  for  reasons  of  tactics,  rather  than 
offer  those  amendments  at  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling*  who  is  handling 
the  bill  on  the  majority  side  if  he  would 
not  be  disposed  to  agree  that  this  subject 
of  tax  expenditures  i.s  covered  m  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  is  one  that  covild  well  be  pre- 
served in  any  final  product  coming  out  of 
the  final  Senate-Hou.se  committee  of 
conference? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  most  I  could 
say  Is  that  of  course  the  House  con- 
ferees would  give  consideration  to  every 
matter  before  the  conference.  I  cannot 
make  a  commitment.  I  think  the  gentle- 


man knows  my  basic  sympathies,  but 
we  win  be  bound  to  defend  the  bill  we 
have  before  the  House  as  it  passes  the 
House  and  we  will  have  a  responsibility 
as  House  conferees,  but  my  mind  cer- 
tainly is  not  closed  on  any  aspect  of 
the  Senate  bUl. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
REtrss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  en- 
thusiastic cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  It  was 
explained  fully  yesterday  and  printed  at 
length  in  the  Record.  It  was  imani- 
mously  endorsed  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  In  the  other 
body. 

I  might  add  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ull- 
man),  who  now  no  doubt  will  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield.  I  believe  that  gen- 
tleman has  no  objection  to  it,  and  I  thus 
w'ould  share  the  gentleman's  hope  that 
the  conferees  will  be  sympathetic  to- 
ward it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  We  have 
looked  at  this  amendment.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  following  the  proce- 
dures of  trying  to  pick  this  matter  up  in 
the  conference.  I  want  to  say  the  lan- 
guage he  has  worked  out  with  the  gentle- 
man, if  we  are  going  to  have  this  in  the 
bill,  is  much  more  acceptable  and  work- 
able than  the  language  I  think  is  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Well,  with 
the  assurance  from  both  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Bollinc  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  iMr.  Ullman - 
we  obviously  will  not  proceed  to  offer 
these  amendments. 

I  do  want  to  say  before  concluding  on 
this  point,  though,  that  I  think  it  is  ter- 
ribly important  to  realize,  as  we  are  en- 
gaged in  this  very  important  discti&sion 
of  seeking  to  improve  the  budget  process 
that  this  is  a  very  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  going  to  accom- 
plish certain  goals  by  providing  incen- 
tives in  the  tax  system  to  achieve  those 
goals,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  do  that 
by  means  of  direct  Government  grants  or 
loans  or  services.  This  is  a  very  basic 
policy  choice,  and  the  only  way,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  can  intelligently 
make  that  policy  choire  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  process  i.s  to 
make  sure  that  these  so-caiJed  tax  ex- 
penditures, which  after  all  are  now  a 
matter  of  record,  they  are  compiled  for 
us  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Taxation,  that  we  have  before  the  Budg- 
et Committee  and  before  the  Congress 
at  the  time  we  act  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution, the   detailed  Information  with 
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respect  to  tax  expenditure  so  that  we 
make  a  correct  policy  choice. 

AJCXMOMXNT    OrrSEXD    BT    KB.    KtaXBT 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerlt  read  as  roUows; 

Amendment  ofleret.  by  Mr.  H*b«»t:  P»ge 
64.  line  33.  strike  out  "BlBrcb  31"  Bnd  InMrt 
"July  1". 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
143  of  H.R.  7130  would.  If  enacted  mto 
law.  preclude  any  consideration  of  any 
bill,  or  resolution,  or  conference  report 
thereon,  authorizing  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  after  March  31  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  fiscal 
year  begins. 

Stated  another  way.  this  means  that 
all  of  the  legislative  work  of  every  one 
of  the  standing  legislative  committees  of 
the  House  must  be  completed  before 
March  3 1  of  each  year. 

As  I  understand  the  language  of  this 
section,  it  means  not  only  completion  of 
the  House  action  but  the  Senate  action 
as  well,  including  the  conference  report 
on  the  legislation. 

Enactment  of  this  section  will  there- 
fore preclude  any  of  the  standing  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  House,  as  au- 
thorized by  rule  X.  to  bring  legislation 
Involving  new  budget  authority  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  unless  it  seeks  and 
obtains  a  wsdver  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
on  the  basis  of  "an  emergency  circum- 
stance." 

Enactment  of  this  section  will  there- 
fore preclude  any  of  the  following  stand- 
ing legislative  committees  from  bringing 
any  legislative  matters  of  this  type  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  after  March  31 : 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The    Committee   on    the   District   of 
Columbia. 

The    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

The   Committee   on  House   Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
The  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  Committee  on  Rules. 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct,  and 
The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
The  budget  request  of  the  executive 
branch  for  many  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals requiring  new  budget  authority 
Is  often  not  received  by  the  standing 
legislative  committee  before  the  Slst  of 
March. 


In  the  case  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  major  authorizing  legisla- 
tion Involves  not  only  manpower,  but 
procurement  of  hardware,  research  and 
development,  and  a  host  of  other  au- 
thorizing requirements  established  by 
law. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  legislative 
request  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
has   almost   Invariably   never   been   re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices until  Febr\mry.  Thus,  setting  aside 
the  problem  of  organization  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  conunittee  structure,  which 
delays  legislative  8u;tlon  ji  the  standing 
committees,  there  would  be  less  than  60 
days   remaining   in   which   all  congres- 
sional  action  on   the  departmental  re- 
quest would  have  to  be  completed.  Nor- 
mally,  the  committee  meets  at  least  2 
months  to  insure  complete  and  thorough 
hearings.  Under  the  rxUes  of  the  Hoxise. 
every  member  of  a  legislative  committee 
is  required  to  be  provided  at  least  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  to  Interrogate  each 
witness  brought  l)efore  the  committee. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
legislative  committee  to  call  all  the  wit- 
nesses necessary  to  thoroughly  delineate 
this  subject  matter  and  provide  all  of  the 
members  adequate  time  to  interrogate 
these  witnesses  If  section  143  were  en- 
acted into  law. 

Stated  very  simply  therefore,  section 
143  would,  for  practical  purposes,  destroy 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  every 
standing  legislative  committee  of  the 
House,  and  relegate  that  standing  com- 
mittee to  a  requirement  to  rubberstamp 
the  legislative  request  of  the  executive 
branch  and  permit  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  exercise  complete  legisla- 
tive control  over  the  budget. 

I.  therefore,  recommend  modification 
of  section  143  in  accord  with  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  this  amendment  is  being  of- 
fered more  to  make  legislative  history 
than  anything  else,  in  the  discussion 
which  I  am  siu-e  will  follow,  in  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will  en- 
gage and  answer  some  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  amendment.  All  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  does  Is  to 
chcmge  back  the  language  on  March  31 
of  the  bill  to  the  original  language, 
which  was  July  31.  In  other  words,  the 
present  bill  makes  it  definite  that  all 
authorizing  legislation  must  be  passed 
by  the  Houee  and  the  Senate  on 
March  31. 

Now.  this  is  unrealistic.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach that  cannot  be  met  and  we  all 
recognize  that.  I  suggest  we  go  back 
to  July  1.  It  gives  us  2  more  months  and 
then  we  are  in  a  position  to  fimction 
properly  and  orderly. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  discuss 
It  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
and  ask  him  exactly  how  could  we  re- 
capture the  legislating  authority  be- 
yond the  31st  of  March,  unless  this 
language  is  changed? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Well,  the  gentleman 
raises  a  question  so  difficult  to  answer 
briefly,  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  have  5  additional 
minutes. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bollino.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  HisERT  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  am  aware  this  prob- 
lem has  come  up  quite  quickly,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  fall  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man adequately. 

At  the  end  of  my  presentation  yes- 
terday. I  made  it  clear  that  this  was  a 
first  step  In  the  attempt  to  get  under 
control  the  whole  budget  process. 

Now.  the  specific  timing  of  the  various 
steps  proposed  in  this  bill  resulted  after 
many  hours  of  consideration,  a  great 
deal  of  conflict  and  a  variety  of  opinions 
on  this  particular  subject  and  many 
others. 

Some  people  strongly  favored  that  all 
authorizations  be  required  to  be  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  under  considera- 
tion, after  January  1. 

Some  people  urged  that  all  authoriza- 
tions be  cut  off  at  the  31st  of  December, 
some  weeks  before  the  presentation  of 
the  President's  budget. 

Some  people  proposed  that  the  cut- 
off in  authorizations  conform  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Now,  to  be 
utterly  fair  with  the  gentleman,  that 
July  date  is  a  date  that  was  related  to 
a  proposal  that  Involved  completing  the 
same  fiscal  year  that  we  have  today;  in 
other  words,  the  fiscal  year  is  July  1, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  to  the  end  of 
June.  The  July  cutoff  date  is  so  as  to 
make  it  coincide  with  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  said, 
there  were  a  great  many  people  who  sug- 
gested the  authorizations  should  be  cut 
off  a  full  year  in  advance  of  a  fiscal  year. 
The  date  we  arrived  at  is  related  to  a 
schedule.  We  decided  that  the  fiscal  year 
would  be  a  different  fiscal  year.  Octo- 
ber 1. 

At  some  point  in  January  the  budget 
of  the  President  would  be  transmitted. 
On  March  1,  the  committees  on  the  budg- 
et receive  the  views  of  other  committees. 
This  is  the  whole  schedule,  because  I  am 
trying  to  answer  the  gentleman  quite 
specifically.  On  March  31.  the  authoriza- 
tions deadline  would  occur.  On  May  1, 
the  Congress  passes  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  target  goals  and  tar- 
get priorities;  not  firm  goals,  not  rigid 
goals,  but  target  goals. 

Then,  on  August  1.  under  this  sched- 
ule with  the  new  fiscal  year,  the  Con- 
gress would  complete  action  on  all  ap- 
proprlaUons  bills;   and  by  the   15th  of 
September,  that  is,  15  days  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
appropriations  would  become  effective, 
the  final  concurrent  resolution,  the  rec- 
onciliation resolution,  would  be  adopted. 
Now,  the  gentleman  raises  a  very  legit- 
imate  problem.   The   gentleman   is   the 
chairman  of  a  dlstlnguLshed  committee 
which  deals  with  a  whole  series  of  au- 
thorization bills  which  stem  from   the 
budget  presented  by  the  President.  The 
process  envisaged  in  the  bill  now  before 
us  would  undoubtedly  require  modifica- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  commit- 
tee and  In  the  management  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  but  the  concept  Is  that  a 
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great  deal  of  the  content  of  the  authori- 
zation bills  for  personnel,  for  military 
construction,  the  money  has  been  author- 
ized In  previous  years.  The  money  that 
goes  Into  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  on 
the  first  of  October,  and  what  we  are 
dealing  with  is  the  beginning  of  a  sched- 
ule and  process  which  would  hopefully 
over  a  time  become  rational  and  under- 
standable to  everybody,  but  in  order  to 
protect  committees  against  precisely  the 
kind  of  situation  that  the  gentleman  pre- 
sents a  fear  of.  and  a  fear  that  I  believe 
justified,  we  provided  for  a  safety  valve. 

Tills  Is  not  a  wholly  rigid  date.  If  a 
committee  finds  it  Impossible  to  come 
up  with  an  authorization  bill  to  meet  the 
schedule,  which  is  very  carefully  devised, 
then  It  Is  possible  to  get  a  rule  provid- 
ing for  additional  time  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

The  language  in  effect  is  this:  "If  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives determines  that  emergency 
conditions  require  a  waiver  of  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  bill,  resolution, 
or  conference  report,  such  committee 
may  report,  and  the  House  may  consider 
and  adopt,  a  resolution  waiving  the  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (a)  in  the  case  of 
such  bill,  resolution,  or  conference 
report." 

That  Is  the  safety  valve.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  and  quickly  conclude,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  use  all  of  his  time, 
but  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  safety  valve  Is  there  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  beginning  an  ex- 
periment and  we  are  not  sure  exactly 
how  to  maJce  It  fit.  We  think  we  have  got 
the  best  possible  fit  we  could,  but  there 
Is  no  infiexibility  in  the  mind  of  any  of 
the  authors  of  this  bill  as  to  how  it  will 
operate  over  a  time. 

It  has  two  functions  realistically  which 
It  has  to  take  into  account,  considering 
the  dilemmas  made  clear  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chalnnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  this. 
Inasmuch  as  the  latest  paragraph  he 
cited  is  the  most  important  statement 
he  made: 

The  gentleman  admits  this  Is  exi>erl- 
mental,  he  admits  there  is  room  for 
change,  he  admits  there  Is  room  for  flex- 
ibility. Now,  here,  In  answer  by  this 
amendment  I  offer  the  first  change. 

Just  give  me  2  more  months — not  only 
me,  but  every  standing  committee  in  the 
House. 

Now,  that  is  the  first  suggestion,  and  if 
the  gentleman  will  accept  that,  I  believe 
It  would  accomplish  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  has  stated. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HEBFRT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssourl. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  ap- 
parently I  have  not  succeeded  in  making 
clear  what  I  said  In  the  earlier  part  of 
my  statement,  which  the  gentleman  In- 
dicated was  less  important  perhaps  than 
the  latter  part 

The  trouble  we  have  here  Is  that  we 
have  a  series  of  scheduling  devices,  and 


It  just  happens  that  the  gentlemem's  date 
of  July  1,  if  I  understand  it  correctly, 
turns  out  to  be  some  months  after  we 
have  passed  our  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  levels  of  spending 
and  the  levels  of  taxing  of  income  and 
the  deficit. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  prob- 
lem, but  what  he  is  doing  is  putting 
us  in  a  situation  where  the  whole  sched- 
ule could  not  possibly  work. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  All  right.  Now.  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  accepting  what  the  gentle- 
man has  graciously  said  and  explained, 
supposing  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services — and  I  am  speaking  only  for 
that  committee — goes  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  next  year  for  the  emer- 
gency consideration  of  the  procurement 
bill  and  asks  them  to  come  in  on  July  1, 
that  is,  doing  exactly  what  I  am  asking 
to  be  done  now. 

What  position  would  we  be  in  then? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
little  hard  for  me  to  try  to  forecast  what 
the  Committee  on  Rules  is  going  to  do 
next  year,  but  I  can  theorize  as  to  what 
the  end  result  of  this  product  will  be. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  process 
which  Involves  a  Senate  bill,  a  House- 
passed  bill,  and  a  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bolling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hebert  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  are  talking  about  in  any  event  does 
not  take  effect  next  year;  it  does  not 
take  effect  until  1975.  I  would  hope  that 
by  the  time  we  get  a  little  farther  along 
In  the  process,  we  would  be  able  to  have 
longer  conversations,  not  necessarily 
private,  but  longer  conversations,  so  that 
we  would  have  a  better  understanding  as 
to  really  what  process  we  are  embark- 
ing on. 

I  attempted  to  make  clear  to  the  House 
yesterday  that  this  was  a  bold  process, 
a  bold  step,  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
one.  All  of  the  way  through  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  dealing  with  a  situation 
where  we  authorize  probably  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  few  months  in  advance 
of  the  fiscal  year,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
an  effective  budget  control. 

The  fact  Is  today  that  even  a  Presi- 
dent, when  he  assumes  office,  can  do  very 
little  about  expenditures,  In  the  first  year 
he  holds  office,  becau.se  so  much  of  the 
money  is  already  in  the  pipeline  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  that  is  true  of  weap- 
ons systems  and  ba.se  construction,  and 
everything  except  the  current  expendi- 
tures on  manpower  and  a  few  things  like 
that.  The  money  is  already  in  the  pipe- 
line. 

We  are  really  talking  about  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  complicated  process.  The  ex- 
perimental aspect  of  the  process  is  not 
one  which  I  feel  I  can  accede  to.  as  far 
as  changing  it  and  making  It  fit  a  prob- 


lem at  this  time.  If  we  change  one  date, 
we  will  have  to  change  all  dates  or  we 
will  have  to  abandon  the  attempt  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  understand  the  gentleman  is 
managing  the  bill  on  the  floor,  and  he  is 
making  a  very  definite  and  excellent 
effort  to  protect  the  bill.  I  understand 
that  he  cannot  admit  the  problem  right 
at  this  time. 

So  I  shall  relieve  the  gentleman  of  the 
burden  and  I  shall  force  a  vote  on  my 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
relieve  the  gentleman  of  that  obligation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  has  brought  up  this  very 
important  amendment,  because  I  can  see 
the  difficulty  that  will  arise  next  year 
normally,  if.  as  he  so  ably  stated,  we  will 
have  recommendations  no  earlier  than 
January  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. How  in  the  world  would  it  be 
humanly  possible  to  get  out  of  here  with 
an  authorization  bill  by  the  date  given 
in  the  bill?  We  would  have  to  come  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  say  "Give 
us  the  date  that  the  chairman  is  speaking 
of."  I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  do  it 
exactly  in  that  way  now. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  slight  correction? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  We  are  not  talking 
about  next  year  but  about  1975.  If 
anything  results  from  this  effort  and 
we  have  a  bill,  we  are  not  talking  about 
1974  but  1975. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  realize  that.  I  want  as 
much  time  as  possible,  but  I  will  take  a 
few  months  instead  of  a  few  years. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  imderstand  how 
we  can  hve  with  your  compromise  of 
July  1.  I  think  it  is  clearly  a  compromise 
date.  As  an  example,  we  arc  now  holding 
hearings  in  our  committee  on  flight  pay, 
which  will  cost  the  Government  more 
money.  The  committee  has  done  a  very, 
very  good  job  and  come  up  with  a  com- 
promise which  I  think  will  be  agreeable 
to  everybody,  including  the  former  op- 
ponents of  it.  Under  the  existing  limita- 
tion that  authorization  bill  would  not 
be  able  to  be  effective  until  next  Octo- 
ber, given  tiie  regular  debate  time  under 
this  bill.  That  would  mean  we  would  lose 
all  of  the  incentives  we  are  trving  to 
provide  in  the  system  by  curing  a  defect 
that  arose  last  Jul>'. 

If  you  look  at  some  of  the  authori- 
zation bills  that  come  before  us  when 
we  try  to  provide  benefits  for  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  dependents,  If  we  have 
to  wait  for  a  year  and  a  half  every  time 
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we  set  an  idea  as  to  how  to  clear  up 
an  ineqiolty  or  come  to  the  floor  to  have 
these  items  made  emergency  legislation, 
what  we  are  doing  is  hamstringing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
therefore  we  will  find  it  difflcult  enough 
to  live  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment of  July  1. 

I  find  it  totally  impossible  for  a  large 
committee  such  as  ours  to  consider  au- 
thorizations for  military  construction 
and  for  military  procurement  when  the 
budget  may  not  come  to  us  before  the 
end  of  January  and  to  do  all  of  this  in 
a  2 -month  period.  I  think  a  necessary 
result  is  that  we  may  hear  the  formal 
bills  that  are  sponsored  by  the  commit- 
tee, but  If  anybody  has  any  idea  of 
hearing  Members'  authorizations  that 
are  going  to  cost  money  or  bills  that  do 
something,  well,  we  are  just  \^Tltlng 
them  off  by  this  procedure. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation  is  to  set  up  a 
more  orderly  manner  in  which  the  House 
can  operate  particularly  in  regard  to 
fiscal  affairs 

If  the  Congress  Is  to  continue  as  an 
Institution,  it  is  absolutely  mandatory 
that  we  ourselves,  the  Members  of  this 
body,  do  something  to  reorganize  it  and 
to  be  able  to  function  in  a  more  orderly 
fashion  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  iMr,  Hebirt)  that 
for  many  years  now  our  appropriation 
bills  have  been  held  up  for  month  after 
month  waiting  for  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation to  be  passed  in  some  committees, 
and  I  am  not  singling  out  the  gentle- 
man's committee,  but  some  of  our  com- 
mittees dilly-dally  along  in  getting  to 
work  on  authorizing  legislation.  It  is  not 
presented  to  us  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
until  a  late  date. 

By  accepting  this  date,  which,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  a  compromise 
date,  of  March  31  for  authorizing  legisla- 
tion to  be  passed — by  accepting  this  date 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  operate  the  House 
in  a  more  orderly  fashion,  in  a  more  busi- 
nesslike fashion.  In  a  more  effective  fash- 
ion, and  getting  our  appropriation  bills 
passed  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  to  continue  this 
process  of  continuing  resolutions  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year. 

That  is  the  primary  problem,  and  the 
reason  for  putting  this  March  31  date  in 
the  legislation. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
explained,  we  have  had  suggestions.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  bills  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee went  all  the  way  back  to  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  We  had  suggestions 
for  the  previous  calendar  year.  Decem- 
ber 31  And  we  had  a  suggestion,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  suggesting 
in  his  amendment,  for  July  1 

This  was  a  reasonable  compromise  that 
was  worked  out  of  the  March  31  date. 
I  think  it  Is  reasonable,  and  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  iMr   Hebept'. 

Mr  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr,  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  did 
not  Intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  been 
at  fault  in  processing  the  procurement 
bills  and  for  a  later  date  for  a  conference, 
because  it  has  been  the  Senate.  The 
House  has  always  been  ready.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
has  been  standing  by  waiting,  and  we 
have  had  to  wait  on  the  Senate  So  now 
we  will  have  to  legislate  the  Senate. 

But  we  have  never  held  up  any  appro- 
priation bill  due  to  the  authorization 
not  coming  forth  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  believe  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks  that  I  was  not 
smgling  out  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  of  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  is  the  chairman, 
or  any  specific  committee. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man w£is  not.  but  I  wanted  to  make  the 
record  very  clear. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  trust  that 
the  provision  in  the  bill  is  retained,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  good  one.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  HtsERTi. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
HrBERT> .  And  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I 
do  so  as  one  who  supports  this  basic 
measure.  I  have  insisted  for  some  time  in 
my  district  and  In  this  body  and  In  the 
Democrat  whip's  meetings,  that  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
that  we  could  adopt  this  year  would  be 
legislation  to  control  the  budget  and  to 
bring  back  this  control  to  the  Congress, 
But.  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  indicated,  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  Is  still  in  a  sense  an  experi- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  suggesting  that  his  bill 
was  handed  down  on  tablets  of  stone 
from  Mount  Slnal,  even  though  It  comes 
with  the  blessing  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

My  feeling  Is  simply  that  this  particu- 
lar provision,  to  which  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert)  Is  directed.  Is  one  that  is 
not  only  completely  unrealistic,  but  is 
also  totally  uimecessary;  and  I  believe 
the  amendment  ought  to  be  seriously 
considered,  and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

First  of  all  let  us  recognize  that  this 
section  143  does  not  apply  simply  to  the 
legislative  authorization  bills  from  the 
individual  committees,  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services;  this  section 
applies  also  to  all  the  conference  reports. 
It  means  that  the  entire  authorizing  pro- 
cedure for  the  defense  budget,  for 
example.  In  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body,  and  in  the  conference,  must  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  March.  Now, 


when  you  understand  that  the  budget 
does  not  even  come  up  to  us  imtU  the 
first  of  February,  this  March  31  date 
is  obviously  completely  unrealistic.  If 
we  go  along  with  It  we  are  mak- 
ing a  nullity  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. In  fact,  if  this  section  pre- 
vails the  legislative  committees  would 
have  to  fold  up  on  March  31  each  year: 
not  another  piece  of  legislation  with  any 
affect  on  the  budget  can  be  voted  out  at 
all  After  March  31  the  legislative  com- 
mittees might  as  well  go  home,  and  let 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  run  the 
Congress  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Is  this 
really  what  we  want? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Democratic 
Caucus  has  recently  directed  that  each 
member  of  a  committee  shall  have  5  min- 
utes to  interrogate  each  witness.  We  have 
43  members  on  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. So  we  could  not  possibly  get 
through  by  March  31  on  that  basis  alone, 
and  have  time  for  the  Senate  also  to  get 
through,  and  get  through  the  conference 
as  well.  So  the  date  is  totally  unrealistic. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  March  31 
date  is  uimecessary  because  the  appro- 
priations bills  are  not  required  to  be  in 
under  this  bill  until  the  first  of  August. 
Apparently  the  impression  of  the  Rules 
Committee  group  which  develop  this 
compromise  proposal  Is  tJiat.  first  of  all, 
we  have  authorization.^,  and  then  later 
on,  when  the  authorizations  are  com- 
pleted and  the  conference  reports  have 
been  Eidopted,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations begins  its  work  But  that  is  not 
at  all  the  way  it  works  in  this  Hoase. 
■When  we  begin  to  go  to  work  on  the 
defense  budget  each  year,  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Service.s  and  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  be- 
gin at  the  same  moment. 

The  two  operation.s  really  proceed  con- 
currently, and  the  admirals  and  the  gen- 
erals are  ruiming  back  and  forth  from 
the  Raybum  Building  over  to  the  first 
floor  of  the  Capitol  during  that  period 
of  individual  hearings. 

So  the  only  thing  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  ha.s  to  wait  for  are  the 
final  detailed  tigure.s  coming  out  of  con- 
ference on  the  authorizing  bill.  We  do 
not  need  a  4-month  gap  between  the 
completion  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tlOTi  and  the  completion  of  the  appro- 
priating legislation  All  we  really  need  is 
a  1-month  gap,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Hebert  amendment  would  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  bill 
which  is  stricken  out  in  this  legislation 
but  which  is  legible  on  page  31,  provides 
that  all  of  the  legislative  authority,  in- 
cluding the  conference  reports,  must  be 
in  before  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year, 
which  under  the  compromise  bill  means 
the  first  of  October.  So  the  Boiling  biU 
has  moved  us  back  from  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober all  tlie  way  to  the  first  of  April. 
It  is  just  too  big  a  move,  and  completely 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  .say  one  otlier 
thing.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
talks  about  the  necessity  for  fixing  a 
spending  target,  and  the  date  for  that 
decision  to  be  made,  he  says,  is  the  first 
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of  July;  so  he  says  the  Hebert  amend- 
ment would  be  completely  unworkable. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that 
it  Is  not  necessary  for  us  to  have  all  the 
line  item  authorizations  in  hand  for  us 
i:  fix  a  spending  target.  I  am  sure  that 
our  committee,  for  example,  could  make 
recommendations  to  the  new  Budget 
Committee  for  an  overall  spending  tar- 
get in  the  defense  field  without  having 
first  settled  on  all  the  detailed,  line-by- 
line authorizations,  and  before  we  have 
completed  our  corJerence  with  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  no  real  problem  there  at  all. 
And,  let  me  also  point  out,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  legislation  that  says 
that  the  President  must  come  up  to  Con- 
gress with  his  budget  recommendations 
by  the  first  of  October.  He  .•'till  has  imtil 
the  20th  of  January  to  submit  that 
budget,  and  in  practice  that  means 
closer  to  the  first  of  February. 

So  this  section  143  is  imrealistic;  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  I  belice  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
Is  a  very  sensible  and  realistic  way  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  and  it  deserves 
the  support  of  every  thoughtful  Member 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
tressed at  the  fact  that  it  has  be- 
come obvious  here  in  the  last  half 
hour  that  Members  of  the  House  have 
been  operating  under  a  delayed  au- 
thorizing procedure  whereby  they  have 
been  a  year  behind  on  authoriza- 
tions for  so  long  that  they  think  that  is 
the  way  it  is  supposed  to  be.  I  could  take 
the  manpower  training  bill,  as  an  ex- 
ample, but  since  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  Defense  bill,  let  us  use  it  as  an 
example. 

A  year  ago  last  October  the  Depart- 
ment started  work  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  fiscal  year  that  started 
last  July.  In  the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  we 
finally  adopted  a  conference  report  for 
the  year  beginning  last  July  for  mili- 
tary procurement.  That  was  14  months 
after  the  Department  of  Defense  down- 
town started  to  work  on  the  budget  for 
that  bill.  It  was  14  months  late.  We 
should  have  had  that  authorization  bill 
passed  by  a  year  ago  last  October. 

Last  January,  the  President  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  submit  a  budget  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1. 

But  since  there  was  no  authorization 
bill,  the  Defense  Department  submitted 
a  budget  based  on  their  own  ideas  of  an 
authorization,  and  then  the  hearings 
had  to  be  held  upon  their  ideas  of  an  au- 
thorization. When  that  authorization  bill 
was  not  passed  until  a  year  later  and 
after  hearings  had  been  held  on  the  De- 
partment's proposals,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  had  little  influence  on 
the  final  product.  That  is  what  has  hap- 
pened too  often  for  the  last  8  or  10 
years  around  here.  Conpress  has  been 
letting  the  executive  department  acquire 
more  and  more  and  more  power  because 
we  do  not  have  authorizations  pass  in 
time  to  require  them  to  submit  budgets 
based  on  our  authorizations.  In  effect, 
the  Department  absorbs  the  authorizing 


jurisdiction.  Besides  that,  when  author- 
izing committees  are  so  far  behind  on 
authorizations,  they  do  not  have  time  to 
do  the  proper  amount  of  oversight  be- 
cause they  are  working  on  authorizations 
simultaneously  with  appropriations.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  change  in 
this  bill. 

There  ought  to  be  a  change  in  the  date 
all  right.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  up  to  July 
1;  instead,  it  ought  to  be  back  to  the 
previous  October.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
make  any  changes,  what  are  we  here  for 
today?  That  is  what  we  are  tr>ing  to  do 
is  change  some  of  these  things. 

Although  I  would  prefer  that  the  date 
go  back  to  the  previous  October,  I  sup- 
port the  committee  and  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  we  have  a  choice  to  make 
here.  We  are  either  going  to  build  in  a 
planning  capabiUty  for  the  Congress,  or 
we  are  not.  We  cannot  plan  as  long  as 
we  are  authorizing  new  programs  imtil 
2  months  after  the  Initial  targets  are  set 
imder  the  procedure  outlined  in  this  bill. 

If  Members  vote  for  this  amendment 
they  might  as  well  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  And  on  the  man- 
power bill  that  was  just  passed,  we  did 
not  even  have  the  appropriations  for  that 
program  in  the  bill  which  originally 
passed  the  House.  We  had  to  take  the 
Senate  amendment.  We  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  for  appropriations  hearings 
on  the  House  side  on  that  program  for 
this  year.  This  is  just  what  has  been 
wrong  around  here  and  that  is  the  whole 
reason  for  the  bill.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  says,  if  this  amendment 
passes,  we  about  as  well  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  that 
was  given  most  careful  consideration  In 
the  Rules  Committee.  It  was  arrived  at 
by  compromise.  The  position  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
is  perfectly  imderstandable.  I  believe 
this  amendment  although  fully  well  in- 
tentloned  and  based  on  a  very  real  con- 
cern is  utterly  destructive  of  the  effect  of 
this  bill  and  I  hope  it  will  be  voted  down. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Hebert)  . 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTK 

Mr.   HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  106,  noes  300, 
not  voting  27.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  624] 
AYES— 106 


Andrews.  N.C. 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Beard 

Bingham 


Blackburn 

Boggs 

Bray 

Breaiix 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 


Brown,  Calif. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton 

Byron 

CederberE 

Ciiaraberlatn 


Clay 

Jones,  N.C. 

Conyem 

King 

Daniel,  Dan 

Koch 

Daniel,  Robert 

Leggett 

W.,Jr. 

Madlgan 

Davis,  Ga. 

MaUliard 

Davis,  S.C. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Dent 

Mink 

Dickinson 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Dlngell 

Mlzell 

Donohue 

Moakley 

Dorn 

Mollohan 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Ford. 

Morgan 

William  D. 

Moss 

Getlys 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Gonzalez 

Myers 

Gubser 

Nedzl 

Harrington 

Nichols 

Hays 

O'Brien 

Hebert 

OHara 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Patten 

Hicks 

Pettis 

Hogan 

Pike 

Holt 

Podell 

Horton 

Price,  ni. 

Hosmer 

Price.  Tex. 

Howard 

Rallsback 

Huber 

Randall 

Hunt 

Rarick 

Ichord 

Rhodes 

NOES— 300 

Abdnor 

Dellenback 

Abzug 

Denholm 

Adams 

Dennis 

Addabbo 

Derwinskl 

Anderson. 

Devlne 

Calif. 

Drinan 

Anderson,  111. 

DvUski 

Andrews. 

Duncan 

N.  Dak. 

du  Pont 

Annunzlo 

Eckhardt 

Archer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ashley 

Ell  berg 

Aspin 

Erlenborn 

Badlllo 

Esch 

Bafalis 

Eshleman 

Barrett 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bauman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Fascell 

Bennett 

Findley 

Bergland 

Fish 

Bevlll 

Flood 

Biaggl 

Flowers 

Blester 

Fiynt 

Boland 

Foley 

Boiling 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Bowen 

Forsythe 

Brademas 

Fountain 

Brasco 

Fraser 

Breckinridge 

Frellnghuysen 

Brinkley 

Frenzel 

Brotzman 

Frey 

Brown.  Mich. 

Froehllch 

Brown.  Ohio 

Fulton 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Fuqua 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Gaydos 

Burgener 

Giaimo 

Burke.  Fla. 

Gibbons 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gilman 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Ginn 

Butler 

Goldwater 

Camp 

CJoodllng 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Grasso 

Carney,  Ohio 

Gray 

Carter 

Green.  Oreg. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Green,  Pa. 

Chappell 

GrifBths 

Chisholm 

Gross 

Clancy 

Grover 

Clark 

Oude 

Clausen. 

Gunter 

DonH. 

Guyer 

Cleveland 

Haley 

Cohen 

Hamilton 

collier 

Hammer- 

Collins,  ni. 

schmidt 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hanley 

Conable 

Hanrahan 

Conlan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Conte 

Harsha 

Connan 

Harvey 

Cotter 

Hastings 

Coughlln 

Hawkins 

Cronln 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helsloskl 

Heinz 

Culver 

Henderson 

Daniels, 

Billis 

Domlnick  V 

Hlnshaw 

Danielson 

Hollfleld 

Davis.  Wis. 

Holteman 

de  la  Garza 

Hudnut 

De'aney 

Hung  ate 

Roberts 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Selberltng 

Sikes 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Teague.  Tex. 

Treen 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

White 

Wbitehurst 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Young,  Fla. 


Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McE^'en 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Matsunagft 

Mayne 

Mazzolt 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell, 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
MoEher 
Murphy,  111. 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
PepjJer 
Perkins 
Pevser 
Plckla 
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Poage 

Sebeltus 

Thone 

Powell,  Ohio 

Shipley 

Thornton 

Freyer 

Shoup 

Towell.  Ner. 

PTllchBJd 

Shrlver 

Udkll 

Quie 

Shuster 

Ullman 

Qulllen 

Stsk 

Vander  Jagt 

Rangel 

SkuWts 

Vanik 

Rces 

Slack 

Vlgorlto 

Regula 

Smith.  low* 

Waldle 

Reuss 

Smith.  NT. 

W  ampler 

Rlegle 

Snyder 

Ware 

RinaldO 

Stanton, 

Whalen 

Robinson.  V». 

J.  WUllam 

Whltten 

Roblaon,  NT, 

Stanton, 

Wldnall 

RodUio 

James  V. 

Wtgglna 

Roe 

Stark 

Winn 

Roerers 

Steele 

Wyatt 

RoncAllo,  Wyo 

Steel  man 

Wydler 

Ronollo.  N  Y 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Wylle 

R08tenkowskl 

Stephens 

Wyman 

Roush 

Stuckey 

Yates 

Rousselot 

Studds 

Yatron 

Roy 

Sullivan 

Young.  Alaska 

Roytoal 

Symington 

Young.  Ga. 

Riippe 

Symms 

Young.  HI. 

Ryan 

Talcott 

Young.  8.C 

Sareisln 

Taylor.  Mo 

Young.  Tex. 

Sax  banes 

Taylor.  N  C 

Zablockl 

Scherle 

Teague,  Calif 

Zlon 

Schneebell 

Thompson.  N  J  Zwach 

Schroeder 

Thomson.  Wis 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Alexander 

Han-na 

Rooney.  H.T. 

Blauilk 

Hansen,  Wash 

St  Germain 

Bucbanan 

Jordan 

Stokes 

Buiit*.  Calif. 

McDade 

Tlernan 

ClawBOn.  Del 

McSpadden 

Veysey 

CocbnA 

Macdonald 

Walsh 

Crane 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Wilson. 

DeiUims 

Mills.  Ark. 

Chariea  H.. 

Dl££S 

UlnsbAll,  Ohio       CalU. 

Downing 

Reld 

So  the  amendmCTit  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMkNT    OfrXRCD    BT    MATStJNACA 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendinent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsttnaca  :  On 
page  53,  line  22.  after  the  word  'day"  add 
the  foUowlng:  "(excluding  Saturday!,  Sun- 
days and  lecal  holldayv)" 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Impact  of  this  amendment  Is  simple,  but 
important  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  budget  resolution  by  the  House. 
The  bill  as  reported  requires  that  the 
concurrent  budget  resolutions  and  the 
reports  thereon  he  available  5  days  before 
they  are  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

That  is  the  result  of  an  amendment  I 
oacred  during  Rules  Committee  markup 
of  the  btU,  to  increase  the  period  from 
3  days  to  5.  I  explJiined  to  the  com- 
mittee that  these  two  resolutions  to  be 
reported  out  by  the  Budget  Committee 
would  likely  be  the  two  most  important 
measures  to  be  considered  by  the  House 
m  each  session,  and  the  opportunity  for 
more  careful  examination  than  for  nor- 
mal bills  ought  to  be  provided.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bill  did  not  specify  that  week- 
ends and  hoLday.s  would  not  be  counted 
in  computing  the  5  days.  Thus  the  change 
to  5  days  did  not  result  in  as  much  pro- 
tection for  individual  members  as  the 
committee  originally  tntended. 

My  amendment  would  simply  add  the 
plirase.  "except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays."  which  Is  the  exact  lan- 
guage contained  in  paragraph  6  of  House 
ruleXXI. 

I  urge  its  adoption 

Mr.  BQLLJNQ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  BOLLING  Several  of  us  discussed 
this  on  the  floor  yesterday  As  was  said 
then,  it  is  a  good  amendment  and  should 
have  been  in  the  bill  in  the  first  place. 
I  accept  the  amendment  on  our  side. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTm  of  Nebraska.  On  this  side 
of  the  aisle  we  accept  the  amendment 
It  corrects  a  clerical  error  which  occurred 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  bill  was  adopted. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  both  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMUTDtfCin  OVTEKED  BY   MB.  Bkl-L 

Mr.  BELX,.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bixi.:  On 
page  53  of  HJR  7130.  beginning  on  line 
23,  strlk*  "the  fifth  day  following  th©  d,ay 
on  which  such  resolution  was  reported"  and 
Uofiert  lin  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "the 
tenth  (toy  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays)  following  the  day  on  which 
the  report  upon  such  reeolutlon  tteuB  been 
available  to  Members  of  the  Hoose." 


Mr.  BOliING  Mr  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  my  amend- 
ment Is  relatively  simple,  but  it  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  with  HH.  7130.  The  amend- 
ment would  do  two  things : 

First,  it  would  change  from  5  to  10 
the  number  of  days  we  will  have  to  con- 
sider the  concurrent  budget  resolutions 
before  floor  action,  and 

Second,  it  will  change  the  day  after 
which  this  time  begins  to  rim  from  the 
day  a  resolution  is  reported  to  the  day  on 
which  that  report  Is  actually  printed  and 
available  to  Memt)ers. 

Through  the  procedures  established  by 
the  pending  legislation,  and  particularly 
through  ttie  mechanism  of  the  budget 
resolution  which  is  to  be  acted  upon  early 
each  session,  the  Congress  wiil  be  able  to 
regain  its  constitutionally  mandated 
power  of  the  purse. 

It  is  essential  that  we  have  the  time  to 
absorb  the  contents  of  the  resolution — 
time  to  study  the  priorities  that  It  estab- 
lishes— and  most  importantly,  time  to 
decide  whether  we  want  to  attempt  to 
make  any  changes  In  it. 

Not  only  does  every  Member  of  this 
body  have  a  vital  Interest  In  participating 
in  this  budget  setting  process — but  we 
must  also  realize  that  citizens  and  groups 
affected  by  our  decisions  need  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate,  too. 

They  do  that  now  the  same  way  we  do. 
They  obtain  copies  of  committee  reports 
and  let  us  know  If  they  believe  changes 
should  be  made. 

We  then  have  a  chance  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  agree. 

Without  Intending  to  suggest  any  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  proposed  new  Budget 
Committee.  I  nonetheless  believe  It  likely 


that  some  Members  may  want  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  budget  resolution. 
Those  Members  should  at  least  have  a 
fair  crack  at  it 

Thi.s  means  having  enough  time  to 
study  a  many  paged  resolution. 

And  having  enough  time  to  draft 
amendments  to  It. 

And  having  enough  time  to  try  to  build 
support  for  those  amendments. 

Remember,  adoption  of  the  budget 
resolution  will  lay  the  ground^x)rk  for 
every  spending  decision  we  make.  Free 
exchange  of  settling  our  priorities. 

If  more  time  is  not  provided  then  I 
greatly  fear  that  the  rcmaii-der  of  each 
session  will  see  a  steady  erosion  of  the 
ceilings  established  by  tlie  rt'solution. 

Members  will  hear  after-the-fact  from 
groups  who  feel  they  were  cut  out  of  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

And  they  will  use  this  rcasoii — that  at 
the  time  they  voted  they  did  not  fully 
ap)preciate  the  rami  fir  atioii^  of  their  de- 
cision— to  back  away  from  ttiat  decision. 
This  would  render  our  budget  ceiUngs 
meaningless  and  defeat  the  whole  in- 
tent of  the  reform  that  we  are  working 
on  today. 

Five  days  would  not  be  enough  time 
to  read  a  thick  budget  report,  draft  an 
amendment,  and  circulate  a  "dear  col- 
league" letter. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  when 
this  time  should  begin  running.  I  see  no 
reason  to  depart  from  the  est&blislied 
policy  of  the  present  rule  governing  reg- 
ular legislation. 

This  bill,  H.R.  7130,  provides  that  the 
time  will  begin  to  run  from  the  day  the 
resolution  Is  reported.  This  means  the 
day  on  which  the  report  is  fUed.  The 
only  addition  the  Matsunaga  amend- 
ment adds  is  excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays.  After  the  fil- 
ing date,  excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays. 

The  procedure  governing  present  leg- 
islation— and  my  amendment  provides 
for  the  time  to  run  after  the  day  on 
which  the  report  is  available;  that  is, 
actually  printed  and  available  to 
Members. 

The  experience  with  H  R.  7130  Itself 
is  a  good  example  of  the  difference  be- 
tween these  2  days. 

H.R.  7130  was  reported  on  November 
20.  but  Its  report  was  not  available  un- 
til November  26  due  to  Thanksgiving. 
But  even  without  an  intervening  hol- 
iday, there  is  still  a  delay  of  at  least  1 
day  and  often  more  between  the  day  of 
reporting  and  the  availability  of  that 
report. 

I  believe  that  Members  who  have  ever 
tried  to  obtain  a  report  on  a  bill  In  which 
they  were  vitally  interested  can  testify 
to  the  frustrating  delays  commonly 
experienced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  really  mean  busi- 
ness— If  we  are  reslly  going  to  reassert 
our  responsibility  to  establLsh  national 
priorities  through  the  mechanism  of 
functional  budget  ceilings — let's  do  It 
right,  and  allow  every  Member  of  this 
body  not  Just  those  sitting  on  the  new 
Budget  Committee — to  have  a  fair 
chance  to  participate  in  this  very  Impor- 
tant process. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  about 
this  seriously'. 

I  urge  them  to  realize  how  much  time 
it  has  taken  to  study  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  them — and  remember  that  the 
budget  resolution  will  be  incomparably 
larger  and  more  complex. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.souri  (Mr.  BollinO  insist 
upon  hi.s  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  withdraws  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell  ) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  having  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  .  The 
gentleman  from  California  has  been  a 
person  whom  I  have  admired,  and  the 
gentleman  has  been  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  budget  process,  and 
has  been  in  fact  very  helpful.  But  the 
dilemma  with  which  we  are  confronted, 
and  the  reason  I  oppose  the  Increase 
from  5  to  10  days  Is  because  the  sched- 
ule Is  simply  too  tight  to  go  beyond  the 
5  days.  It  may  be  perfectly  possible  on 
occasion  to  have  that  much  time,  and  I 
would  hope  that  there  would  be  no  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  budget  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  be  sure  that  there 
would  not  be,  to  be  tricky. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  from 
California  gave  as  an  example  the  fact 
that  the  report  on  this  particular  bill 
was  filed  on  a  Tuesday  and  was  not  avail- 
able until  the  following  Monday.  But  the 
gentleman  will  notice  that  It  was  avail- 
able on  the  following  Monday,  and  that 
It  deliberately  was  not  brought  up  until 
a  full  week  had  passed. 

I  would  hope  that  that  would  be  the 
spirit  with  which  we  would  move.  But 
we  are  In  a  situation  where  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  so  very  much  done  In  a  very 
short  time.  And  we  just  had  the  House 
make  It  clear  that  It  understood  the 
schedule  by  defeating  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr  Hebert)  so  that  we  are  on  a 
very  tight  schedule,  and  I  really  believe 
that  to  make  it  10  days  instead  of  5  days 
is  a  little  bit  too  much. 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BOLLING  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BEIX  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  we  are 
just  talking  about  a  few  days  In  this 
whole  process,  and  yet  those  are  very, 
very  Important  day?  We  have  ix?ople  tr>'- 
Ing  to  decide  on  priorities,  we  are  giving 
the  Members  the  rhance.  really,  to  de- 
cide on  major  priorities  of  our  commit- 
tees. I  think  that  5  day.s  i.';  ju.>;t  too  short 
a  time  to  put  all  the  pieces  together  and 
really  come  out  with  arguments  on  these 
program5  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  really  wants  to  do  i.s  to  get 
the  people  of  this  House  together  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  really  discuss  this, 
because  If  they  do  not  have  the  oppor- 


tunity to  really  bring  out  their  points 
and  discuss  these  priorities,  we  are  in 
effect  failing  in  the  whole  motive  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  that  is  the  key  to  it, 
because  when  the  proposals  come  forth 
from  the  Budget  Committee  that  is  the 
time  when  ':ey  matte;:  are  decided. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  gentleman's  view; 
I  simply  disagree  with  It.  I  have  the 
same  purpose  In  mind.  I  think  we  can  ac- 
compUsh  it  with  a  5-day  provision.  That 
is  why  I  oppose  the   10-day  provision. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  pointed  out,  the  Budget 
Committee  will  be  on  a  particularly 
tight  schedule,  particularly  in  report- 
ing out  the  first  resolution  which  has 
to  be  acted  on  by  May  1.  We  also 
provide  in  this  bill  ample  time.  The 
Members  will  notice  that  there  are  10 
hours  of  general  debate  set  aside  in  this 
resolution.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are 
unlimited  hours  which  will  be  available 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion from  the  Budget  Committee. 

We  have  been  very,  very  careful  to  pro- 
vide ample  time  to  the  Members  to  de- 
bate thoroughly  the  priorities  and  any 
changes  that  might  be  desired  in  the 
resolution  that  is  coming  from  the 
Budget  Committee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
pointed  out,  In  view  of  the  tight  schedule 
that  we  have,  I  feel  that  the  5  days  In 
the  bill  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  time, 
and  thus  I  must  be  opposed  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  taking  my 
5  minutes,  let  me  just  say  this:  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  such 
a  dlCQcult  time  right  now  in  having  the 
House  deal  with  appropriations  bills  is 
because  we  have  very  little  time  to  con- 
sider the  impact  of  whichever  bills  are 
reported  out  of  appropriations.  I  think 
that  has  been  a  serious  mistake  which 
my  own  committee  has  made. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  a  very 
good  reason  why  we  ought  to  pass  this 
amendment.  We  are  going  to  nm  a  much 
better  chance  of  sticking  to  the  original 
ceilings  outlined  in  the  original  tentative 
resolution,  If  the  average  Member  has 
enough  time  to  review  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee. 

It  is  not  ju'^t  a  matter  of  the  Members 
of  this  Hou.se  knowing  what  is  in  that 
bill,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman  All  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  tlie  Budget 
Committee  are  going  to  affect  in  a  very 
direct  way  virtually  every  interest  group 
in  tills  country.  Those  interest  groups, 
whether  we  like  them  or  whether  we  do 
not,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view what  the  Budget  Committee  has 
recommended  They  have  an  opportu- 
nity, in  fact,  an  obligation,  to  their  con- 
stituencies, to  provide  Congress  with 
their  impression  as  to  what  the  adequacy 


of  those  ceilings  and  subceilings  are.  I 
believe,  in  the  interest  of  giving  every 
Member  of  this  House,  from  the  most 
senior  Member  to  the  most  junior  Mem- 
ber, an  adequate  opportunity  to  under- 
stand what  Is  in  fact  in  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Budget  Committee,  that 
we  ought  to  accept  the  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  has  proposed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I 
think  that  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  proposed,  while  I  recog- 
nize that  it  may  make  more  difficult  the 
time  schedule  that  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  thi.s  bill,  nonetheless, 
that  time  schedule  problem  is  super- 
seded by  the  publics  need  and  the  indi- 
vidual Member's  need  to  have  as  much 
time  as  possible  to  assess  the  impact  of 
this  resolution.  Thus,  the  10-day  limit. 
It  seems  to  me,  is  hardly  going  to  create 
an  intolerable  position  for  the  Budget 
Committee,  but  it  will  create  something 
that  we  will  not  have  under  the  5-day 
rule,  which  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  time 
to  do  the  kind  of  work  required  to  assess 
the  impact  of  what  we  will  be  asked  to 
vote  on. 

I  thus  would  want  simply  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
initiative  in  offering  the  amendment  and 
say  I  agree  completely  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  that  the  amend- 
ment deserves  to  be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr  Bell). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     ME.     BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr    Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ISx.  Bennett:  Page 
66,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  following  new 
part: 

Part  5 — Evaluation   and  Pilot  Testing  or 

Pbogsams 
Sec.  151.  Legislation  Subject  to  Point  op 
Ordeb. 

(a)  In  General. — Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (c).  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In 
either  House  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion which  establishes  or  extends  a  major 
outlay  program  unless  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion provides  (or  a  prior  law  has  provided) 
for— 

(1)  a  pilot  test  of  such  program,  or 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  such  program  to  be 
completed  no  later  than  3  years  after  the 
enactment  of   such   bill   or  resolution. 

(b)  Major  OtTLAT  Program  Defined. — 
For  t.he  purpose  of  thils  part,  a  major  outlay 
program  Is  any  program  estimated  to  cost 
more  than  flOO  million  for  the  first  3  fiscal 
years  of  the  program  or  extension  thereof,  as 
determined  by  the  Legislative  Budget  Direc- 
tor. 

(c)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  bill  or  resolution  If  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  it  contains  a 
statement,  together  with  full  reasons  there- 
for, that  the  committee  has  given  full  con- 
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atderAtlon  to  program  evaluation  and  pilot 
testing  and.  in  Its  Judgment,  neither  piro- 
gram  evalaatton  nor  pilot  testing  would  be 
fCMlole  or  desirable  for  the  program  which 
is  being  ectabUafaad  or  eitend«d.  or  for  whlcli 
badget  authority  is  auttaorlzed.  by  tbe  bill 
GT  reeoluttexL 

(di  Natuu  o»  PttoT  T»sT — A  pilot  teat 
oi  a  major  outlay  program  shall  as  nearly 
as  possible  Include  a  replica  oT  the  program 
Bs  It  would  be  implemerited  on  a  permanent 
basis,  shall  be  conducted  for  a  defined  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
department  or  agmcy  ot  the  CkMvmment, 
or  the  public  or  private  orgaalzatkn,  specl- 
Ood  In  the  law  providing  for  the  test 

(e)  RcpoiTS  or  Cvai-cattoji  ob  Ptlctc  Txst 
Rsstn.TS. — The  diepartaient.  agency,  or  orga- 
nization which  conduct*  any  evaluation  or 
pilot  test  described  Ln  subsection  (a)  shall 
report  the  results  to  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  RepresentatlTes  and  the  Senate 
which  have  ]ur1adtctk>n  to  report  legislation 
implementing  tbe  program  on  a  broad  scale, 
authorizing  tta  extension,  or  authortzing  the 
enactment  of  budget  authority  to  Implement 
the  program.  Such  report  iliail  be  submitted 
In  suAclent  time  to  permit  adequate  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  of  legislation  to 
implement  the  program  on  a  broader  scale 
or  extend  Its  authorteatlon. 

(f>  Mttltipij:  T«stb — Nothing  contained 
la  thU  pBsX  ibaU  preclude  simultaneous 
multiple  pilot  teats  of  a  major  outlay  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  most  feasible  altema- 
tlya    before    broader    implementatton 

(gl  Bxpoara  sr  CoMwrrncca — It  shall  not 
be  la  order  in  either  Houiie  to  ooojilder  any 
bill  or  resolutlao  which  authorises  appro- 
priations to  extend  any  major  expenditure 
program,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  until  the  appropriate  committee 
of  that  Bouae  shall  have  submitted  a  report 
on  any  pilot  test  or  evaluation  conducted 
with  respect  to  the  program  under  this 
secUoQ. 

SSC.    152.   COMMTTT^  AlCALTBIS. 

(a)  In  OaKZKAi.  — Each  committee  to 
wtUcb  a  report  oa  an  evalaatlon  or  pilot  teat 
Is  submitted  under  section  151  le)  shall  ana- 
lyze and  consider  the  result*  of  the  naa)or 
outlay  program  Involved  Ln  Its  consideration 
of  legislation  to  implement  the  program  on 
a  broader  acaie  or  extend  authociaation  of 
the  program,  as  the  case  may  t>e.  In  con- 
ducting such  analysis,  the  coarualtoee  may 
receive  testimony  and  evidence  In  hearings 
open  to  the  public.  The  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  may  conduct  such 
bearings  Jointly. 

(b)  Mattzks  To  B«  Ii»ci.ct)td  iw  Coiimtt- 
T¥m  Ri3»o«T — The  report  of  a  committee  on 
legtelatlon  to  Impiement  on  a  broader  scale 
or  extend  authorization  of  a  major  outlay 
program  shall  include  (but  not  be  limited 
to)  the  following  matters 

(T)  Suitability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  Implement  such  program  on  a  broader 
scale  or  extend  ita  authorization. 

(2)  A  summary  of  any  available  evaluations 
or  analyses  of  the  program,.  Inciudiiig  cost 
benefit  studies,  in  relation  to  other  alterna- 
tive approaches.  Including  those  described 
in  section  141. 

(3)  la  Uie  event  tbe  leglalatlon  would 
change  a  curveat  method  of  dealing  with  a 
speciflc  probl— n.  a  eompariaon  o<  tbe  ctarent 
method  used  aiad  the  oaettMd  used  In  tb*  teat. 
aad  »)x  mjmXjmim  tn  tarnM  of  rctattve  eCecttvw- 

Sec.  153.  Rrvirw  *ifi>  BvatoartoM  bt  Cowtr- 
raoLLXB  Ocwntai.. 
Part  I  of  tma  n  of  the  Leglolattve  Beorga- 
nlMtloa  Act  of  1070  (M  SUt.  \.\en.  Public 
Law  01-AlO;  ai  MAC  1151  and  toilowtng) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  section  304  and 
Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


NCS  TO  COMCSrSS  ST  GSKEaAI.  ACCOtTHT- 

tsa   omci 

~Scc  aOi.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
Shan  review  and  evaluate  U^e  results  of  Oov- 
emmect  programs  and  activities  carried  on 
under  existing  law  when  ordered  by  either 
Hooae  of  Oongreaa,  or  upon  his  own  Lnltlattve. 
or  when  requested  by  tuiy  cocnmittee  of  tbe 
Hooae  c'  Representattves  or  the  Senate,  or 
any  )o4ut  comouttee  ot  the  two  Houaes.  hav- 
ing Jurlsdlctton  over  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivlUes. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General,  upon  re. 
quest  of  any  committee.  Joint  committee,  or 
meimber,  shall  assist  such  committee.  Joint 
cocomlttee.  cr  member — 

~<1)  In  developing  specifications  for  leg- 
islative requirements  for  executive  branch 
evaiuaUoQS  of  PederaU  programs  and  activi- 
ties. Including  reporting  the  resulu  of  such 
evaluations  to  the  Congress:  and 

"(3)  Ln  analyzing  and  assessing  program 
renews,  evaluation  studies,  and  coet-bcneflt 
studies  prepared  by  or  for  any  Federal  agency 
to  aw  lilt  a  committee  tn  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  t5S  of  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  19T3. 

"(ci  Tbe  Comptroller  General  shall  de- 
velop and  prescribe  principles  and  standards 
for  the  evaluation  of  Federal  programs  and 
activities,  and  submit  an  annual  report. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  moni- 
tor the  various  recurring  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  CongroBS  and  Its  committees 
aad  make  rrr'?mm<t"^»**"'"  to  the  Congress 
and  Its  commttteea  for  changes  and  Improve- 
ments in  these  requirements  to  meet  the  con- 
gressional Information  needs  as  ascertained 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  to  enhance  their 
u.'jefulness  to  the  congressional  users  and  to 
eliminate  duplicative  or  onneeded  reporting. 

"(e)  In  carrying  o»it  his  respDnslbUltlee 
under  this  part,  the  Comptroller  General  Is 
aathorlaed  to  establish  an  OOoe  of  Program 
Review  and  EvaluaUon  within  tbe  General 
Accounting  Offloe.  Tbe  Comptroller  General 
Is  authorized  to  employ  not  to  exceed  ten 
experts  on  a  permanent,  temporary,  or  Inter- 
mittent basts  and  to  obtain  services  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3106  of  title  6.  tJnlted 
State*  Code,  but  In  either  case  at  a  rate  (or 
the  dally  equivalent)  for  individuals  not  to 
exoeed  that  prescribed,  from  time  to  time, 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  63ia  of  title  6.  United  States  Code  " 

Badealgnate  the  succeeding  parts  and  sec- 
tions (and  cnMs  references  thereto)  accord- 
ingly:   and  conform  table  of  contents. 

Kr.  BENNETT  (durinc  the  reading). 
Mr.  Ch&innan.  since  this  amendment 
was  printed  in  the  Record  at  page  36877 
on  November  30,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

The  CHAIRJiAAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  oX  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  two  amendments  to  the  budget 
reform  bill.  HK..  7130. 

Tbe  two  amendments  remedy  a  major 
weakness  in  B.SL  7130.  by  providing  for 
procedures  to  evaluate  Federal  programs 
which  are  an  essential  coroUaxy  for 
sound  budget  reform  leslslatlon.  These 
two  amendments  will  provide  CoiLgrec^ 
with  a  mechanism  to  gain  oontrol  over 
Federal  programs  by  exercising  its  legis- 
lative oversight  responaibiUtles.  These 
two  fiTijn/iiw^nta  are  essential  for  Con- 
gre«s  to  reassert  lU  authority  over  con- 
trol and  administration  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  one  I  am  now  presenting  or 
bringing  up  is  the  one  about  pilot  testing. 


I  would  like  to  analyze  briefly  this 
amendment.  I  will  discuss  what  it  does. 
It  proTtdes  the  House  shall  not  consider 
a  bill  containing  major  outlay  programs 
unlesB  one  of  the  foUoving  two  aitema- 
ttves  is  oompUed  with : 

First.  The  major  outlay  program  is 
pilot  tested,  or 

Second.  There  is  a  statement  from  the 
committee  reporting  the  bill  that  such 
a  pilot  test  has  been  ccmsidered  and  is 
deemed  unnecessary. 

This  last  provision  is  for  an  emergency 
situation  that  might  arise;  or  any  other 
situation  in  which  the  committee  might 
like  to  take  that  action  on. 

A  major  outlay  program  is  defined  as 
any  program  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
$100  million  for  the  first  3  fiscal  years 
of  the  program  as  determined  by  the 
Legislative  Budget  Director, 

A  pilot  test  mu.<;t  do  these  things: 
First.  Test  program  under  conditions 
similar  to  thoee  if   this  program   were 
permanent. 

Second.  Be  conducted  for  a  defined 
period  of  Lime, 

Third.  Be  conducted  generally  by 
whomever  chosen  by  the  committee. 

Fourth.  Be  mooitored  by  Comptroller 
Oeneral. 

Testmg  may  be  conducted  on  a  mul- 
tiple-pilot testing  basis 

The  appropriate  committee  is  to  evalu- 
ate and  submit  a  report  on  the  results  of 
pilot  test,  which  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  following  matters: 

First  The  suitability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  implement  the  program 
on  a  national  scale. 

Second  A  summary  of  evaluations  or 
analyses  of  the  program.  Including  a 
cost-benefit  analysis  and  alternative 
approaches  to  solve  the  problem. 

Third.  A  comparison  of  the  current 
method  of  dealing  with  a  problem  with 
the  method  tised  In  the  test,  and  an 
analysis  tn  terms  of  relative  effectiveness. 
If  pilot  testing  is  not  considered  feasl- 
ble,  the  Comptroller  General  may  review 
and  evaluate  the  results  of  Government 
programs  when  requested. 

This  legislation  was  Introduced  early 
in  this  Congress.  I  think  probably  it  was 
in  the  first  bfll  Introduced  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress  on  this  subject,  a  bill 
introduced  by  myself  and  many  other 
Members  of  Congress.  It  has  therefore 
been  before  the  public  for  a  long  period 
of  time  and  it  is  one  on  which  I  have 
met  no  serious  objection  It  allows  great 
flexibility  and  does  allow  us  to  test  these 
things  thJDugh  pilot  testing,  which  I 
think  Is  es.'^entia! 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  these  two  amendments  not 
only  to  pilot  test  major  expenditure  pro- 
grams but  also  to  place  a  3  year  Umlta- 
tion  on  authorization  which  is  the  zero 
base  budgeting  concept 

I  compliment  the  getiLleman  on  hl5 
leadership  on  these  amendments  and 
join  with  him  in  their  sponsorship  before 
this  body.  I  think  pilot  testing  win  not 
only  measure  the  cost  effectiveness  but 
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also  the  human  effectiveness  of  Govern- 
ment programs. 

It  will  measure  the  ability  of  programs 
to  deliver  services  to  the  people,  some- 
thing which  I  think  should  be  of  con- 
gressional concern. 

This  amendment  requiring  considera- 
tion of  a  pUot  test  before  implementa- 
tion of  a  major  expenditure  program  In 
excess  of  $100  million  makes  common- 
sense.  Congress  must  introduce  a  method 
to  determine  which  program  procedures 
will  produce  the  moat  effective  Federal 
program  Pilot  testing  would  provide  a 
better  estimate  of  costs  and  would  per- 
mit a  complete  evaluation  before  na- 
tional Implementation.  In  addition, 
multiple  pilot  testing  Is  encouraged, 
thereby  providing  Congress  with  com- 
parison data  to  insure  a  more  produc- 
tive assessment. 

This  amendment  is  already  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  1541,  just  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee on  November  20.  The  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  was 
aware  that  procedures  for  evaluation  of 
Federal  programs  were  essential  to  a 
meaningful  budget  reform  bill.  Senator 
Bill  Brock,  Republican  of  Tennessee, 
introduced  an  amendment  to  S.  1541  in 
that  committee  to  include  the  pilot 
testing  provision.  The  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  receiving  bipartisan  support 
from  13  Senators  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee:  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  North  Carolina; 
Lee  Metc.*lf,  Democrat  of  Montana; 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Republican  of  Illi- 
nois; Sam  Ncnn,  Democrat  of  Georgia; 
WrLLiAM  E.  Brock.  Jr.  Republican  of 
Tennessee;  EIdmund  S.  Muskie,  Demo- 
crat of  Maine;  Lawton  Chiles,  Demo- 
crat of  Florida;  Waltzr  D.  HtrDDLESTon, 
Democrat  of  Kentuckj*;  Abraham  Ribi- 
coFF,  Democrat  of  Cormectlcut;  James 
B.  Allen,  Democrat  of  Alabama;  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  Republican  of  New  York; 
Edward  J.  Gurnet,  Republican  of  Flor- 
ida; and  William  B.  Saxbe,  Republican 
of  Ohio. 

This  amendment  provides  for  Con- 
gress to  take  a  leading  role  In  stim- 
ulating program  evaluation,  pilot  test- 
ing by  executive  agencies,  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office,  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  thereby  obtaining  results  in 
terms  of  effectiveness  and  costs  before 
Irreversible  program  decisions  are  made. 

Today,  Congress  may  appropriate  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  programs  that  are  to 
nm  many  years  ttith  no  certainty  that 
the  program  will  be  effective.  This 
amendment  requires  consideration  of 
pilot  testing  of  every  proposed  major 
program.  This  will  provide  a  better  esti- 
mate of  costs  and  permit  evaluation  be- 
fore national   Implementation 

Today,  many  Federal  programs  are  no 
longer  forecast  In  thousands,  but  rather 
In  billions  of  dollars.  Authorizations  and 
appropriations  run  for  many  years.  Con- 
gress must  Introduce  objectivity  In  deter- 
mining which  projects  are  best  served 
through  Federal  tax  money.  I  applaud 
the  gentleman  from  Florida's  leadership 
and  Join  him  In  urging  this  amend- 
ment's passage. 

CXIX 350O— Part  30 


Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
mark the  gentleman  made  about  human 
testing,  becaase  that  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have.  Many  limes  we  envision 
a  program  and  think  it  is  a  good  proirram 
and  find  because  of  something  we  did 
not  consider  it  does  not  get  to  the  people 
it  was  designed  to  help.  Therefore,  we 
are  pressed  to  add  another  expensive  pro- 
gram to  this  existing  ineffective  program. 

Mr,  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  As  one 
who  introduced  budget  control  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  congratulate  him  on  offering 
the  amendment  and  I  congratulate  as 
well  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  but  I  feel  the  amendments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett) 
will  improve  It.  They  have  as  their  pur- 
pose a  requirement  for  pilot  testing  of 
any  new  Federal  program  having  an  an- 
ticipated cost  in  excess  of  $100,000,000 
and  a  3-year  limitation  on  programs 
authorized  In  excess  of  that  amount. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  seen  the  es- 
tablishment of  many  programs  under 
huge  and  scwnetimes  open-ended  author- 
izations. The  Initial  program  appropria- 
tion may  have  been  relatively  modest — 
much  below  the  authorization — but.  In 
approvmg  the  full -scope  authorization  of 
a  nationwide  program,  the  Congress 
made  its  commitment,  and  left  itself 
open  to  the  rapid  development  of  public 
demand  for  escalation  in  funding,  on  the 
basis  of  the  argument  that  Congress  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  to  short-change,  or 
foreclose  participation  by,  any  region  or 
community  In  the  Nation  meeting  the 
eligibility  criteria  of  the  program. 

By  commitments  of  this  kind,  the  Con- 
gress repeatedly  has  gotten  itself,  and 
the  taxpayers  generally,  into  situations 
of  entrapment,  both  poUcywlse  and  budg- 
etary. We  have  found  It  virtually  Im- 
possible to  eliminate,  or  even  reduce  sig- 
nificantly in  scope,  programs  which  have 
been  in  being  over  a  period  of  even  rela- 
tively few  years.  Bureaucratic  entrench- 
ment and  public  acceptance  have  com- 
bined to  perpetuate  mistakenly  conceived 
programs  which  have  not  served  ade- 
quately their  assigned  purposes,  or  given 
the  taxpayer  fair  value  for  the  hea\'y  in- 
vestments made  In  them. 

The  amendments  offered  by  our  Flor- 
ida colleague  are  nonpartisan  in  concept. 
They  seek  to  provide  a  checlcrein  on  new 
concepts — not  to  hobble  them.  It  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent,  I  believe  m  mow  of 
the  new  commitments  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  In  the  area.s  of  energj- 
resources,  health  care,  and  other  major 
domestic  needs.  We  must  be  bold  In  ex- 
ploring new  concepts — but  let  us  explore 
before  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  promis- 
ing, but  untested  concept. 

On  the  first  day  ol  this  Congress,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offered  Uie  bill.  H.R.  975, 
to  improve  and  Implement  procedures 
for  fiscal  controls  In  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  pmiposes. 


On  subsequent  days,  I  reintroduced  the 
bUl,  with  a  total  of  34  cosponsors,  under 
the  numbers  H.R.  2406.  H.R.  2407,  H.R. 
5569.  H.R.  5632.  ai:id  H.R.  8188  Other 
Members  made  independent  introduc- 
tions of  this  and  similar  measures. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  975.  and  the  identical 
introduced  bills,  set  forth  ihe  approach 
represented  by  the  amendment*  before 
us.  I  support  with  enthusiasm,  therefore, 
the  Bemiett  amendment,":,  in  order  that 
this  major  element  of  responsible  budg- 
etary management  may  become  a  part 
of  our  enactment  today. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  move  for- 
ward to  a  landmark  in  reassertion  by 
the  Congress  of  its  recognition  of  Its 
constitutional  re.'^ixinsibilities  in  the  mat- 
ter of  stewardship  of  the  public  purse. 
The  bill  before  us  is  not,  in  my  view, 
the  best  we  are  able  to  do.  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Bennett  amendment,  I  hope 
the  House  may  appro\e  other  changes 
designed  to  make  the  bill  a  more  effec- 
tive and  balanced  instrument  of  fiscal 
reform. 

In  particular,  I  believe  that  the  Im- 
poundment negation  feature  is  not  ap- 
propriate. If,  as  this  legislation  presumes, 
the  Congress  is  prepared  to  proceed 
methodically  and  responsibly,  each  year, 
to  relate  Federal  expenditures  not  only 
to  national  needs  but  also  to  rea.sonable 
expectations  of  anticipated  Federal  rev- 
enue, the  time  may  well  come  at  which 
exercise  of  the  imjx)ui\dment  technique 
by  the  Executive  no  longer  would  be 
justified  in  other  tlian  imusual  and  ex- 
treme circumstances.  First,  however, 
Congress  must  prove  its  good  faith.  The 
impoundment  limitation,  as  before  us, 
is  premature. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas, 

Mr.  MILFORD.  If  I  understood  the 
amendment  correctly,  the  gentleman 
placed  a  pilot  testing  requirement  and 
then  turned  around  and  waived  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  it  does  do  some- 
thing. It  puts  the  committee  in  a  spot  to 
show  why  they  carmot  comply  with  the 
legislation  and  most  committees  are  not 
going  to  do  that.  They  are  going  to  as- 
sume their  responsibility  if  the  rest  of 
this  legislation  works,  and  I  think  it  will, 
and  they  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  do 
their  job. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rottsselot, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bennett 
was  allowed  to  prtKeed  for  an  additional 
2  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BENNITT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  this  par- 
ticular amendment  I  think  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment  have  been 
needed  as  a  procedual  matter  in  all  our 
legislative  committees  for  some  time. 
This  Congress  desperately  needs  to  fully 
test  things  before  we  jump  ui  and  6i>end 
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mlUlcau  or  billions   of  dollars  on  un- 
proven  programs. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlemen  from 
Slorida  (Mr.  Bkhitrt)  and  New  York 
(Mr.  KXMP>  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  concept  and  this  legislative  ef- 
fort to  make  sure  that  all  budget  bills 
include  this  worthwhile  provision. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  I  introduced  a 
bill  with  this  provision  in  it  some  time 
ago.  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
passed. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  came 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee  really  right 
at  the  end  of  the  process.  It  was  offered 
and,  in  effect,  withdrawn.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  offered  on  the 
floor. 

This  is  an  enormously  far-reaching 
amendment.  It  has  not  been  considered 
and  hesu-d  and  worked  over  by  a 
committee. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  add  it  to  this  bill  at  this  juncture.  It 
may  be  a  very  worthy  amendment  In  the 
end.  but  it  should  be  considered  on  its 
merits  by  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
at  some  length  before  it  Is  adopted  casu- 
ally by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  words  to  the  gentleman's  from 
Missouri,  We  considered  this  matter,  too. 
There  are  times  when  the  procedure 
proposed  should  be  used,  but  certainly 
not  as  a  general  rule  and  certainly  it 
should  not  be  a  part  of  this  bill.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  this  amendment 
should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  Bennett  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennktt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr  Bollino 
there  were — ayes  40,  noes  37. 

■JtcOBJOED    VOTE 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  185,  noes  218, 
not  voting  30.  as  follows: 

[RoU   No.  «3S1 

ATES— IM 

Abdnor  Arcbcr  Bafalls 

Anderson.  Armstrong  Baker 

OallT.  A«hbrook  Baiiman 

Andrew*.  N.C.  Aq>Ui  B««r«l 


Bennett 

Blackburn 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N  C. 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

ChappeU 

Clauaen. 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W  ,  Jr. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Kshleman 
PasceU 
Plndley 
Pish 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Porsythe 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Puqua 
Oettys 
Oilman 
OInn 

Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
Oreen.  Oreg. 
Oross 
Orover 
Oubeer 
Oude 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson.  Ql. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aiends 
Ashley 
BadtUo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Oallf. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke,  lifass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Camp 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
C«dat>«K 
Chambenaln 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
aark 


Ounter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Harsh* 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hicks 
HUlU 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
JohMon.  Pa. 
JonM.  N  C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Lent 

Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCloakey 
McColUster 
McBwen 
McKlnney 
MaUllard 
Mallary 


Marazltl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mayne 

Maozoll 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mitchell.  NT. 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

CallX. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Patman 

NOK3— ai8 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 

Conyera 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culvar 

OanleU. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Oenholm 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Di^nan 
Dulakl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  CalU. 
BUbeis 
Crans,  Colo. 
Brlns,  Tenn. 
Ptsher 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R 
Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

FrelLnghuysen 
Preuzei 
Pulton 
Oaydos 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 
Oreen,  Pa. 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Prttchard 

RalUback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rogera 

RoncaUo.  N.T. 

Rose 

Rousaelot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis 

Thone 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Toung.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  S  C. 

Zlon 


Orlfflths 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungata 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 

Klucaynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Land  grebe 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long.  L*. 

McClory 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McKay 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathls.  Oa 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 


Mezvlnsky 

Reuss 

Studds 

Michel 

Rhodes 

Sullivan 

Mlnlah 

RIegle 

Symington 

Mink 

Roberts 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rodlno 

Teague.  Calif. 

Moakley 

Roe 

Thompson,  N.J 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Thornton 

Morgan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Tleman 

Mosher 

Rosenthal 

Udall 

Mom 

Rostenkowskl 

Ullman 

Murphy,  ni. 

Roush 

Van  Deerlln 

Murphy,  NT. 

Roy 

Vanlk 

Myers 

Ruth 

Vlgorlto 

Natcher 

Ryan 

Waggonner 

Nedzl 

St  Germain 

Waldle 

Nelsen 

Sarasln 

Whalen 

Nix 

Sarbanes 

Whltten 

Obey 

Batterfleld 

Williams 

OHara 

Schroeder 

Wilson. 

O'Neill 

Selberling 

Charles  H., 

Owens 

Shipley 

Calif. 

Passman 

Slkes 

Wilson, 

Patten 

Slsk 

Charles,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Slack 

Wright 

Perkins 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wyatt 

Pickle 

Smith.  NT. 

Tates 

Pike 

Stanton. 

Yatron 

Poage 

J.  William 

Young.  Oa. 

Podell 

Stanton. 

Toung,  m. 

Preyer 

James  V. 

Toung.  Tex. 

Price,  ni. 

Stark 

Zablockl 

Qule 

Steed 

Zwach 

QuUlen 

Stratton 

Rees 

Stubblefleld 

NOT  VOTTNC3 — 30 

Alexander 

Hanna 

Mlnshall.Ohlo 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rangel 

Buchanan 

H«bert 

Held 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jordan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Clawson.  Del 

Land  rum 

Roybal 

Cochran 

McDade 

Stokes 

Crane 

McSpadden 

Veysey 

Dellums 

Macdonald 

Walsh 

Dlggs 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Wiggins 

Downing 

MUls,  Ark. 

Wolff 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  honestly  believe  today 
we  will  arrive  at  the  hlghwater  mark  of 
recent  efforts  at  congressional  reform, 
given  the  likelihood  that  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress  will  approve  a  major 
reform  of  present  congressional  budg- 
etary procedures.  Such  historic  signifi- 
cance is  based  on  two  considerations: 
The  overwhelming  importance  of  budg- 
etary decisions  in  Government  and  the 
far-reaching  nature  of  the  reforms  be- 
ing proposed.  With  each  passing  year, 
the  Federal  budget  and  all  its  many  im- 
plications— political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial— has  taken  on  added  Import,  to  the 
point  where  today  the  budgetary  process 
dominates  the  activity  of  our  Govern- 
ment as  no  other  set  of  decisions  made 
in  Washington  does. 

Increasingly,  there  has  been  a  growing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  Members  and 
critics  alike  that  the  central  importance 
of  the  budget  has  by  and  large  been  lost 
on  Congress  and  never  been  truly  appre- 
ciated for  what  it  is.  The  observation  has 
been  made  that  it  is  time  that  such  an 
important  decisionmaking  process  begin 
to  occupy  the  stage-center  position  to 
which  it  not  only  is  entitled  but  which 
it  must  have  if  Congre.ss.  as  an  institu- 
tion, is  to  have  any  relevancy  to  the  key 
policy  decisions  made  in  Government  to- 
day. 

In  fact,  given  the  centrality  of  the 
power  of  the  purse  to  the  influence  and 
prestige  of  Congress  as  an  Institution 
and  coequal  branch  of  Government, 
these  budgetary  decisions  go  to  the  very 
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heart  of  Congress  power.  For  what  else 
is  power  of  the  purse  if  it  is  not  the 
ability  to  participate  in  the  spending  de- 
cisions of  the  Government?  And  what  ts 
the  budget  all  about  if  it  does  not  provide 
the  framework  in  which  these  decisions 
will  be  made? 

Thus  participation  in  the  budgetmak- 
ing  process  is  a  vital  prerequisite  of  effec- 
tive exercise  of  power  of  the  purse  In 
this  day  and  age.  The  more  these 
decisions  are  left  to  the  discretion  of 
others  to  make  at  another  time  and 
place,  the  lesser  will  be  Congress  power 
of  the  purse.  Since  these  decisions  are 
increasingly  being  left  to  the  executive 
department  to  make,  because  of  the  way 
in  which  Congress  is  organized  at  pres- 
ent, then  Congress  much  heralded  power 
of  the  purse  is  being  eroded  by  default. 
So  axiomatic  does  all  of  this  seem  to  me 
that  I  am  prepared  to  say  to  those  who 
are  searching  for  explanations  to  account 
for  the  obvious  recent  erosion  of  Con- 
gress power  to  Influence  the  conduct  of 
government  that  they  need  not  look 
much  further  than  Congress  inability  to 
participate  in  any  meaningful  way  in  the 
budgetary  process.  It  is  equally  clear  to 
me  that  anyone  genuinely  desirous  of 
stemming  this  erosion  and  reasserting 
congressional  authority  must,  of  necess- 
ity, conclude  that  an  immediate  overhaul 
of  the  present  outdated  practices  and 
outmoded  procedures  of  congressional 
budget  consideration  is  necessary. 

Of  course,  anyone  can  claim  that  the 
biU  before  us  today,  or  any  bill  we  have 
considered  In  Congress,  is  a  panacea  and 
will  cure  all  our  problems  overnight.  Un- 
doubtedly, further  reforms  and  adjust- 
ments and  tlie  machinery  we  are  voting 
to  establish  today  will  have  to  be  made. 
However,  if  we  manage  to  take  the  first 
steps  today  in  reforming  Congress 
budget  procedures  we  will  have  done 
much  of  wliich  we  can  be  justly  proud. 
If  it  makes  Congress  a  more  responsible 
institution  and  a  more  effective  partner 
in  Government  by  1975.  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  our  beginnings  as  a  nation.  It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  make  many  of  the 
other  reforms  we  have  been  discussing 
here  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  much 
more  relevant  to  the  exercise  of  real 
power  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  how  priv- 
ileged I  feel  to  have  been  selected  to 
serve  on  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  and  participate  in  the 
generation  of  recommendations  wlilch 
led  to  the  bill  before  us  today.  Pew  tasks 
have  been  more  urgent  or  compelling  this 
Congress. 

AMENDMENT    OFFCHED    BY    UB.    BENNETT 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
my  last  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BkNNnr:  Page 
66.  after  Mne  14,  Insert  the  following  new 
pvt: 


PABT    6 LiMTTATION    ON    PERIOD    OF    ACTTBORI- 

ZATiON    or    New    Budget    AuTHORrry    for 
MAJOR    Outlay    Procrams;    Required    Re- 
views 
Sec.  151.  AtJTHOHlZATiON  op  Nfw  Budget  Au- 
thority Limited  to  Three  Piscai. 

YEAR£. 

(a)  In  Oenerai.. — No  law  euacted  after  the 
eflectlve  date  of  this  part  which  authorizes 
new  budget  authority  for  any  major  outlay 
program  may  authorize  such  new  budget  au- 
thority for  a  period  of  more  than  three  Hscal 
years. 

(b)  Termination  of  Existing  Programs. — 

(1)  All  provisions  of  law  In  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  part  which  authorize 
new  budget  authority  for  any  major  outlay 
program  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  fiscal 
years,  beginning  with  the  first  fiscal  year 
which  commences  alter  such  date,  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  such  date. 

(2)  All  provisions  of  law  in  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  part  which  authorize 
new  budget  authority  for  any  major  outlay 
program  for  an  unspecified  number  of  fiscal 
years  shaU  cease  to  be  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year  beginning  after  such  date. 

(c)  Exception  for  Programs  Funded  bt 
User  Taxes. — SubBcctions  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  major  outlay  program 
funded  In  whole  or  major  part  by  user  taxes. 

(d)  Definition  of  Major  Outlay  F*ro- 
gram. — 

(1)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
"major  outlay  program"  means  a  program  for 
which  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  new  budget  authority 
authorized  to  be  provided  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  progress  (or.  If  no  new  budget  authority 
has  been  authorized,  the  amount  of  new 
budget  authority  requested  for  such  fiscal 
year  in  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent), and 

(B)  the  aggregate  of  the  new  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  the  two  preceding  fiscal 
years, 

is  more  than  $100,000,000.  Such  term  in- 
cludes, for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  a  pro- 
gram enacted  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Ijart  which  Is  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
$100  million  for  the  first  3  fiscal  years  of  the 
program  or  extension  thereof,  as  determined 
by  the  Legislative  Budget  Director. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  a  program 
for  which  new  budget  authority  has  not  been 
provided  or  authorized  (or  requested)  for  a 
period  of  three  fiscal  years,  shall  be  treated 
as  a  major  outlay  program  (until  new  budget 
authority  has  been  provided  or  authorized 
(or  requested)  for  three  fiscal  years),  If  the 
sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount.  If  any,  of  new  budget 
authority  authorized  to  be  provided  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  progress  (or.  If  no  budget  au- 
thority has  been  authorized,  the  amount,  If 
any,  of  new  budget  authority  requested  for 
such  fiscal  year  In  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  President) , 

(B)  the  new  budget  authority.  If  any, 
provided  for  such  program  for  any  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  In  such  period,  and 

(C)  the  estimated  cost  of  such  program 
(as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget )  for  any  fiscal 
year  In  such  period  for  which  no  amount  is 
applicable  under  parHt;raph  (1)  or  (2), 

is  more  than  tlOO.OOO.OO. 

Sec.  152.  Comprehensive  Review  and  Studt. 

(a)  In  General  — 

(1)  During  the  period  p.-escribed  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  each  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  which  has 
jurisdiction  to  report  legislation  authorizing 
new  budget  authority  for  a  major  outlay 
program  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 


view and  study  of  such  program  and  shall 
submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  conduct- 
ing any  such  review  and  study,  the  commit- 
tee shall  receive  testimony  and  evidence  in 
hearings  open  to  the  public,  except  that 
such  hearings  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
that  House  may  be  closed  to  the  public. 

(2)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  period 
(or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible),  during 
which  any  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
repsentatlves  or  the  Senate  is  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  and  study  of  a  major 
outlay  program,  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  of  the  Oovemment  which  adminis- 
ters the  program  (or  any  part  thereof)  shall 
submit  to  the  committee  an  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  the  program. 

(b)  Period  During  Which  Review  and 
Study  To  Be  Conducted. — 

(1)  The  period  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  for  the  first  comprehensive  review  and 
study  of  a  major  outlay  program  is — 

(A)  with  respect  to  any  major  outlay 
program  In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  part,  the  last  fiscal  year  commencing 
after  such  effective  date  for  which  new  budget 
authority  is  authorized  for  such  program 
(after  the  application  of  section  151),  ex- 
cept that  (1)  such  review  and  study  may 
be  conducted  in  a  fiscal  year  preceding  such 
last  fiscal  year  if  the  committees  of  both 
Houses  required  to  conduct  such  review  and 
study  agree  to  conduct  It  during  such  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  and  (11)  If  such  last  fis- 
cal year  precedes  the  third  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing after  such  date,  such  review  and 
study  may  be  conducted  during  such  third 
fiscal  year  tf  the  committees  of  both  Houses 
required  to  conduct  such  review  and  study 
agree  to  conduct  it  during  that  fiscal  year, 
and 

(B)  with  respect  to  any  major  oaitlay  pro- 
gram enacted  after  such  effective  date,  the 
third  fiscal  year  during  which  the  program 
Is  in  effect. 

For  purposes  of  applying  this  paragraph,  the 
provisions  of  section  151  shall  be  applied 
without  regard  to  subeection   (c)   thereof. 

(21  The  period  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  for  the  comprehensive  review  and  study 
of  a  major  ouUay  program  (after  the  first 
such  review  and  study)  is  the  third  fiscal 
year  following  the  period  during  which  the 
preceding  review  and  study  was  conducted. 

(c)  Committke  To  Conduct  Reviews  and 
Studies. — Insofar  as  possible,  the  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ate which  have  jurisdiction  over  a  major 
outlay  program  shall  conduct  the  revie-w  and 
study  required  by  sub.-iection  (a)  at  the  same 
time.  Such  committees  may  conduct  the 
hearings  required  by  such  subsection  Jointly. 

(d)  Contents  of  Committee's  Report. — 
The  report  of  a  committee  on  a  review  and 
study  of  a  major  outlay  program  shall  con- 
tain an  analysis  of  the  program  and  the 
committee's  evaluation  of  the  overall  success 
or  failure  of  the  program,  and  shall  include 
(but  not  be  limited  to)  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

(1)  Whether  the  program  objectives  are 
still  relevant. 

(2)  Whether  the  program  has  adhered  to 
the  original  and  Intended  purpose. 

(3)  Whether  the  program  has  bad  any 
substantial  impact  on  solving  the  problems 
and  objectives  dealt  with  in  the  program. 

(4)  The  impact  of  the  program  on  the 
functions  and  freedom  of  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy. 

(6)  The  feasibility  of  alternative  programs 
and  methods  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
dealt  with  in  the  program  and  their  cost 
effectiveness. 
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(6)  The  relation  of  all  Government  and 
private  programs  dealing  with  the  problems 
dealt  with  In  the  program. 

(7)  An  esamlnatlon  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion pending  In  either  House  dealing  with 
the  problems  being  dealt  with  In  the  pro- 
gram. Including  an  examination  of  each 
proposed  legislation  In  the  contest  of — 

(A)  existing  laws. 

( B)  other  proposed  legislation. 

(C)  private  efforts,  and 

(D)  whether  public  efforts  will  hinder  or 
help  private  efforts. 

Skc.  153.  Coordination    With    Othdi    Pho- 

VISION3. 

(a)  AVOIDANCK    OP    DCPUCATX    REVIEW    AND 

Study. — If  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  which  la  re- 
quired under  section  153  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  study  of  a  major  out- 
lay program  U  also  (but  for  the  provisions 
of  this  section)  required  under  another  sec- 
tion or  part  of  this  title,  during  the  same 
period,  to  analyze  and  consider  the  result* 
of  an  evaluation  of  such  program,  such  com- 
mittee shaU  conduct  the  comprehensive  re- 
view and  study  of  such  program  under  sec- 
tion 153.  and  the  provisions  of  such  other 
section  or  part  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  such  evaluation 

(b)  NON  APPLICATION        OP        0THE«        PKOVI- 

8ION8. If  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  which  (but  for 
this  subsection)  Is  required  under  another 
section  or  part  of  this  title  to  analyze  and 
consider  the  resulto  of  an  evaluation  of  a 
major  outlay  program  has  conducted  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  study  of  such  program 
during  either  of  the  two  fiscal  years  preced- 
ing the  period  when  such  analysis  is  other- 
wise required,  the  provisions  of  such  other 
section  or  part  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  such  evaluation. 

SBC.   154.  L«oiaiJiTioN  SuBJwrr  to  Point  op 
Okon. 
It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the  House 
of    Representatives    or    the   Senate   to   con- 
sider— 

(I)  any  bill  or  resolution  which  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for 
any  major  outlay  program  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  period  during  which  the 
committee  of  that  House  which  has  Jurlfl- 
dlctVon  over  the  program  is  required  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  review  and  study  under 
section  153.  untu  that  committee  has  sub- 
mitted the  report  thereon  required  by  such 
section,  or 

(3)  any  bill  or  resolution  which  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for 
any  major  outlay  program  for  a  period  of 
more  than  three  fiscal  years. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  parts  and  sec- 
tions (and  crofls  references  thereto)  accord- 
ingly; and  conform  table  of  contents. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  is  the  second 
of  the  two  amendments  which  I  have 
submitted,  and  it  already  has  appeared 
at  page  38877  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  November  30.  1973. 1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
first  amendment  had  to  do  with  the  pilot 
program,  as  the  Members  know;  and  the 
second  amendment  I  have  here  has  to  do 
with  the  term  of  3-year  authorizations. 

This  would  provide  for  a  3 -year  lim- 


itation on  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  major  expenditure  programs, 
except  those  flnanced  by  user  taxes,  pro- 
viding they  must  expire  in  not  more  than 
3  years.  Then  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees would  undertake  oversight  of  the 
legislation.  The  legislative  committee 
would  evaluate  the  old  program  before 
reenactment,  and  if  the  program  was  not 
a  success  it  would  fall  by  the  wayside. 
The  concept  of  the  3-year  authorization 
has  been  referred  to  as  zero-based 
budget.  In  making  his  presentation  be- 
fore the  hearings  held  by  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control.  Chairman 
Arthur  Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  said: 

I  feel  that  any  discussion  of  better  budget 
procedures  would  be  Incomplete  without 
some  mention  of  zero-base  budgeting. 

He  concluded  his  discussion  on  this 
issue  by  saying: 

This  reform  Is  so  clearly  necessary  that  I 
believe  we  will  eventually  have  to  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  second  amend- 
ment simply  provides  that  all  authori- 
zations for  appropriations  for  any  major 
outlay  programs  are  limited  to  3  years, 
except  programs  funded  by  user  taxes. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  phasing  out  of 
programs  presently  In  effect  for  more 
than  3  fiscal  years  in  the  following  man- 
ner: First,  programs  presently  author- 
ized for  a  defined  number  of  years  over 
3  will  cease  to  be  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  fiscal  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 

Second,  programs  authorized  for  an 
unspecified  number  of  years  will  cease 
to  be  effective  no  later  than  5  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  title.  A  majority 
outlay  program  is  defined  as  any  program 
estimated  to  cost  more  than  $100  million 
for  the  first  3  fiscal  years  of  the  program 
as  determined  by  the  Legislative  Budget 
Director.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  of  a  pro- 
gram, the  committee  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  Senate  and  House  is  to  hold  hearings 
and  conduct  review  of  that  program. 
Prior  to  review,  they  would  have  the 
benefit  of  cost  analyses  of  other  pro- 
grams prepared  by  the  department  or 
agency  administering  the  program.  The 
committee  Is  then  to  evaluate  the  overall 
success  or  failure  of  the  program. 

The  report  is  to  Include,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  first,  an  Euialysis  of  the  pro- 
gram: second,  a  determination  of 
whether  the  program  objectives  are  still 
relevant;  third,  whether  the  program 
has  adhered  to  its  Intended  purposes  and 
achieved  Its  objectives  in  solving  the 
problem;  fourth,  whether  the  program 
has  infringed  on  the  functions  and  free- 
doms of  the  private  sector  of  the  coun- 
try; flith.  the  feasibility  of  alternative 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  program ;  sixth, 
the  programs  relationship  with  similar 
programs;  and.  seventh,  the  examination 
of  related  pending  or  proposed  legislation 
and  private  efforts,  and  whether  the  pro- 
gram will  help  or  hinder  any  private  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  problem. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  provision  it 
would  not  be  in  order  for  the  House  to 
consider  future  bills  which  contain  au- 
thorization for  more  than  3  years. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  get  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
problem  of  continuing  programs  which 
have  run  their  day.  I  think  anybody  who 
has  been  here  any  length  of  time  can 
see  existing  programs  which  we  just  wish 
we  did  not  have.  Nolxjdy  here  has  ap- 
parently what  It  takes  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor  for  consideration.  This  amendment 
will  make  It  automatically  come  up  and 
require  the  appropriate  committee  to  re- 
consider the  matter.  I  could  list  quite  a 
few  of  such  programs  of  doubtful  cost 
effectiveness.  I  might  trespass  on  some 
toes,  but  I  remember  a  good  number  I 
have  voted  for  in  the  past  that  have 
turned  sour. 

For  instance.  I  remember  voting  for 
a  program  which  made  It  feasible  for  us 
to  do  a  lot  about  supporting  U.S.  jobs 
abroad.  That  was  supposed  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  foreign  aid.  I  thought  It  was 
going  to  be  a  substitute  for  foreign  aid. 
but  actually  it  just  goes  on  supporting 
programs  through  U.S.  capital  abroad, 
hurting  America  job  opportunities.  Yet 
nobody  is  really  looking  at  this  program. 
This  would  make  that  program  looked 
at,  at  least  once  out  of  every  3  years,  to 
see  if  there  were  not  some  other  way  In 
which  it  could  be  done  more  properly — 
more  fiscally  sound,  and  more  logically, 
to  achieve  the  objectives  which  we  had 
in  mind  to  achieve  by  the  legislation. 

All  of  us  want  to  see  the  things  we 
really  need  today  accomplished,  the 
priorities  which  we  really  desire.  We 
want  to  see  those  things  come.  The  chief 
reason  why  we  cannot  do  it  is  because 
there  is  just  not  enough  money  in  the 
Treasury  and  this  Is  largely  because  we 
have  no  adequate  method  of  cutting  out 
the  deadwcKxl  of  Ineffective  and  expan- 
sive programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Kemp,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bennett  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  Join  with  him  in  support  of 
this  very  Important  amendment. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  highly 
proper  and  constructive.  It  Is  vital  I 
think  to  the  concept  of  budget  reform 
something  for  which  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  my  3  years  In  Congress.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  his  remarks  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  them.  Our  two  amend- 
ments pilot  testing  of  major  expendi- 
ture programs  and  tills  3 -year  zero  base 
budget  limitation  provide  Congress  with 
the  mechanism  to  gain  control  of  this 
out  of  control  Federal  budget. 

The  trend  today  is  to  add  to  old  exist- 
ing programs  without  the  objective  of 
terminating  outmoded  and  useless  pro- 
grams. This  amendment  would  encour- 
age program  administrators  to  justify 
their  program's  existence  on  a  regular 
and  continuing  basis.  Program  evalua- 
tion is  an  essential  corollary  to  a  sound 
budget  reform  process. 
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This  amendment  will  provide  a  neces- 
sary vehicle  for  evaluation  of  programs 
on  a  regular  basis.  The  evaluation  proc- 
ess will  allow  the  Congress  to  move  be- 
yond just  budget  recordkeeping  to  eval- 
uation of  Government  programs.  These 
efforts  will  be  coordinated  with  the  GAO 
and  other  organizations. 

This  amendment  is  the  only  way  to 
eliminate  deadwood  Federal  programs 
and  bureaucracies.  Three-year  authori- 
zations will  permit  an  examination  of  a 
program  from  the  bottom  up.  not  just 
the  required  increases  as  is  the  practice 
now. 

In  reexamining  Federal  programs  in 
this  way.  Congress  would  be  compelled 
to  ask:  First,  is  the  program  achieving 
its  intended  purpose?  Second,  have  the 
results  been  worth  the  expenditures?  To 
continue,  operation,  a  program  would 
have  to  be  reenacted  and  obtain  the 
President'.s  approval.  Tins  is  what  hap- 
pens to  program.s  with  automatic  expira- 
ation  dates,  .such  a.«  the  draft  bill.  When 
the  date  approache,«:,  there  is  much  pub- 
licity and  corLsiderable  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  program.  In  the  process. 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  consider 
alternatives  A  recent  example  is  adop- 
tion of  the  goal  of  having  an  all-volun- 
teer Army  as  an  alternative  to  the  draft. 

Were  Congress  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, renewed  public  interest  and  atten- 
tion would  focus  on  programs  as  they  are 
about  to  expire.  More  Interest  would  be 
shown  In  reforming  and  changing,  and 
perhaps  even  eliminaling.  programs  that 
have  proven  to  be  ineffective  or  unnec- 
essary. 

Dr.  Maurice  Mann  not-ed  that  when  he 
was  Assistant  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  President 
submitted  the  Economy  Act  of  1970, 
which  was  a  list  of  programs  costing 
$2  billion  "that  virtually  all  observers 
agreed  were  outmoded  or  IneflBcient,  or 
both.  Nevertheless,  the  attempt  to  cut 
these  programs  from  the  budget  met  with 
almost  unbehevable  re.si.stance  from  the 
Congress  and  afTected  proups  and  very 
little  was  accompli.shed  A  classic  exam- 
ple was  the  attempt  to  eliminate  a  board 
of  tea  tasters — costing  less  than  $500,000 
annually.  As  a  result  of  the  uproar,  the 
t«a  tasters  are  still  with  us." 

Three-year  authorizations,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  zero- based  budgeting,  has 
its  supporters.  At  the  conclusion  of  Dr, 
Arthur  Bums'  statement  on  March  6, 
1973,  before  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control,  he  said: 

Finally,  I  feel  that  any  discussion  of  better 
budget  procedures  would  be  Incomplete  with- 
out some  mention  of  zero-base  budgeting. 
Traditionally,  officials  in  charge  of  an  estab- 
lished program  have  not  been  required  to 
make  a  case  for  their  entire  appropriation 
request  each  year.  Instead,  they  have  had  to 
Justify  only  the  increase  they  seek  above  last 
year's  level.  Substantial  savings  could  un- 
doubtedly be  realized  If  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  treated  each  appro- 
priation request  as  If  It  were  for  a  new  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 


I  want  to  say  I  thought  the  last 
amendment  we  had  and  certainly  this 
amendment  we  have  up  at  this  time  are 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  I  was  one  of  the  first  if 
not  the  first  Member  of  the  Congress  to 
introduce  legislation  of  this  sort  and  It 
had  these  provisions  in  it.  I  tried  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee.  They  were 
very  pushed  for  time  when  I  appeared 
before  them.  I  am  sure  they  did  look  at 
it  thoughtfully  and  carefully. 

I  think  these  amendments  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. They  are  in  no  way  an  attack  on  the 
committee. 

I  do  not  think  anything  has  happened 
in  the  25  years  I  have  been  in  Congress 
which  is  as  Important  as  this  bill.  I  think 
It  is  a  terrifically  important  bill  and  will 
help  the  average  guy  In  this  countrj-  as 
much  as  anything  we  have  done.  I  am 
not  against  this  bUl  or  against  this  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  turn 
down  just  everything  that  comes  down 
the  pike  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  recognize  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  matter 
of  this  amendment.  Although  the  sub- 
ject of  open-ended  authorizations  may 
be  too  complex  for  us  to  deal  with  under 
the  limitations  of  our  5-minute  rule, 
it  is  an  area  that  deserves  and  begs  for 
further  study  and  attention. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  never  have  to 
come  to  Congress  for  a  renewal  of  their 
authorizations  is  a  fact  that  too  many 
Members  take  for  granted,  and  accept 
as  a  normal  part  of  our  legislative  rou- 
tine. I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Congre.ss  a.s  a  full  and 
coequal  branch  of  Government  can  never 
be  realized  as  long  as  we  neglect  our 
constitutional  duty  to  oversee  the  activ- 
ities of  the  executive  branch.  This  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  al- 
most as  long  as  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Certainly  this  function,  which  is  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  Constitution,  can 
be  properly  exercised  only  if  various  Gov- 
ernment activities  are  reviewed  fre- 
quently. 

I  have  for  many  months,  been  involved 
in  a  study  of  this  vital  subject,  in  an 
effort  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
Government  agencies  are  functioning  on 
the  basLs  of  statutes,  some  enacted  many 
decades  ago.  which  by  their  own  terms 
require  no  renewal  or  periodic  review.  I 
will  make  the  results  of  my  study  avail- 
able to  the  membership  when  it  has  been 
completed. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
what  I  have  heard  by  way  of  explana- 


tion from  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
his  proposal  for  evaluation  or  pilot  test- 
ing of  all  major  programs  makes  sense. 
All  he  Is  saying  Is  that  all  programs 
should  be  evaluated  no  later  than  3 
years  after  the  enactment  of  such  a  bill 
or  resolution. 

He  says  that  Ms  amendment  concerns 
only  major  outlay  programs  which  is 
defined  to  be  those  that  cost  more  than 
$100  million  for  the  first  3  years. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
amendment  is  the  same  thing  that  has 
been  proposed  in  the  other  body  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Block)  .  This  proposal  has  been  endorsed 
enthusiastically  and  wholeheartedly  by 
several  nationwide  business  organiza- 
tions. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
there  must  be  a  pilot  testing  of  each 
major  outlay  program  to  provide  for  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  replica  of  the 
program  which  would  be  implemented  on 
a  permanent  basis.  The  pilot  program 
shall  be  conducted  for  a  defined  period 
and  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  that  would 
be  in  charge  of  the  permanent  program. 

This  pilot  testing  program  would  not 
create  any  difficult  situations  that  could 
not  be  properly  and  orderly  disposed  of. 
For  example,  the  amendment  specifically 
provided  for  an  exception  that  the  test- 
ing program  shall  not  apply  if  the  com- 
mitt.ee  report  contains  a  statement  with 
full  reavsons  therefore  that  the  commit- 
tee has  given  consideration  of  such  pilot 
testing  programs  and  decides  against 
such  pilot  testing  as  not  feasible  or  de- 
sirable. What  could  be  fairer  tlian  that? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  consider- 
ing as  we  approach  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment is  a  pilot  testing  of  such  massive 
programs  as  the  guaranteed  annual  wage 
or  the  national  health  care  programs 
that  would  provide  benefits  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  without  any  con- 
tribution whatsoever  from  the  benefi- 
ciaries. That  is  what  is  under  considera- 
tion, whether  some  of  these  grandiose 
programs  can  be  financed  without  bank- 
rupting the  Government.  Tliat  is  what 
the  pilot  testing  program  is  all  about  and 
that  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  pilot  testing  program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett  ' . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
time  has  long  since  come  when  the  Con- 
gre.ss of  the  United  States  should  reas- 
sert its  rightful  constituiionaJ  authority 
over  the  Federal  budget  and  over  the  set- 
ting of  national  priorities. 

Consequently,  I  am  heartOy  in  favor 
of  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973.  It  is,  unquestionably,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG>.  called  it  the  first  step  I  agree, 
but  it  is  a  big  step.  Someone  called  it 
an  experiment.  Maybe  it  is.  but  it  is  an 
experiment  which  tiie  Congress  desper- 
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ately  needs  to  try.  It  can  be  made  to  work, 
if  enough  Members,  are  detemvlDed  that 
it  will  work,  but  above  all.  IX  the  Ameri- 
can people  insist  that  It  be  made  to  work 
If  we  are  ever  to  succeed  in  getting  the 
dollar  back  on  a  sound  baxi^.  if  we  are 
ever  to  curb  Inflation.  If  we  are  ever  to 
balance  income  with  outgo— all  goals 
which  I  have  long  supported — and  still 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple, especially  in  such  areas  as  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  then  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  Congress  begin 
to  exercise  rational  control  over  Govern- 
ment spending.  And  Congress  just  must 
relate  Government  and  spending  to  total 
revenues  in  order  to  make  spending  re- 
sponsible. 

A  piecemeal  approach  to  appropria- 
tions is  simply  not  the  way  to  do  the 
Job.  We  have  all  seen  that  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again.  We  just  must  find 
a  way  to  bring  fiscal  order  out  of  fiscal 
chaos.  Again,  this  legislation,  improper- 
ly Implemented,  can  do  Just  that. 

For  37  out  of  the  last  54  years.  th« 
Federal  Government  has  had  a  deficit 
budget.  Of  course,  deficits  are  under- 
standable In  time  of  war.  as  in  World 
War  n.  or  in  time  of  national  emergency, 
but  not  year  In  and  year  out,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Since  1931  there  have  been 
only  7  fiscal  years  with  a  budget  surplus, 
the  biggest  one  of  which  was  In  1948  dur- 
ing President  Truman's  administration. 
Our  present  congressional  internal 
machinery  does  not  adequately  provide 
for  either  overall  consideration  of  the 
budget — receipts  and  expenditures — or 
overall  consideration  of  national  prior- 
ities. Devaluation  of  the  dollar  twice  in 
Just  over  a  year  is  one  proof  of  the  need 
for  this  new  legislation. 

However,  even  under  the  antiquated 
procedural  handicaps  we  have  been  sad- 
dled with,  the  record  of  the  last  20  years 
shows  that  the  Congress  has  enacted 
appropriations  bills  which  in  total  have 
provided  less  money  than  was  requested 
by  the  various  Presidents.  In  any  event, 
most  Presidents  recommended  deficit 
budgets  to  start  with — aixd  got  them. 

Additionally,  despite  internal  technical 
problems  in  the  legislative  machinery, 
there  has  been  a  distinct  shift  in  Federal 
spending  priorities  since  1965  Education 
and  manpower,  health  and  Income  secu- 
rity have  risen  greatly  in  the  national 
order  of  priorities,  while  declines  have 
taken  place  In  national  defense  and  In- 
tematlorml  affairs.  Congress  has.  in  fact, 
modified  the  priorities  of  the  executive 
branch  many  times — that  is  and  should 
always  be  the  right  of  the  Congress  But 
whatever  the  priorities,  we  should  al- 
ways have  budget  and  spending  controls. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  ran  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible stewards  of  our  pubHc  trust. 
Perhaps  under  the  new  Budget  Con- 
trol Act,  we  will  see  a  new  day.  because 
each  Congress  will  have  to  examine  the 
entire  budget  as  a  whole,  and.  speaking 
for  and  serusitlve  to  the  people,  pass  Judg- 
ment on  whether  the  totals  are  sattefac- 
tory.  BAch  Congress  win  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  relationships  of  one 
part  to  another — prtorl ties— are  appro- 
priate, whether  they  are  what  the  coun- 
try really  needs  and  must  have. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regard  the  Budget 
Control  Act  as  monumental  legislation 
restoring   Congress   constitutional   con- 


trol over  the  purse  strings  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  hf^jtip^  the 
usurpation  of  congressional  authority  by 
the  executive  branch. 

Adoption  of  this  new  system  will  not 
make  it  magically  easy  to  balance  the 
budget  and  get  Federal  spending  under 
control.  The  task  will  still  be  extremely 
h;u-d.  but  this  act  will  give  the  Con- 
gress the  tools  with  which  to  do  the 
job  of  getting  its  financial  house  in  order 
and  thrashing  out  tn  open  debate  the 
setting  of  national  priorities  determining 
how  much  to  spend  and  where  the 
money  will  come  from,  and  giving  all 
citizens  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Choosing  priorities  is  vital  because  no 
nation,  even  one  so  Immensely  wealthy 
as  ours  la.  has  enough  money  to  do  every- 
thing it  wants  to  do  or  might  even  need 
to  do.  America  may  be  as  rich  as  Croesus 
in  comparLson  with  every  other  country 
In  the  world,  but  there  still  are  limits  on 
our  national  pocketbook. 

For  more  than  20  years  I  have  longed 
for  and  argued  for  legislation  to  accom- 
plish what  the  Budget  Control  Act  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish. 

I  came  to  Congress  after  serving  in 
the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly, 
where  a  balanced  budget  is  required 
by  law.  If  we  wanted  to  spend  more 
and  Increase  State  services,  we  had  to 
tax  more— which  is  as  It  should  be.  We 
could  not  fool  people  Into  thinking  they 
were  getting  something  free  by  engag- 
ing tn  deficit  spending.  This  is  still  our 
policy  In  North  Carolina.  If  we  under- 
estimate our  revenues,  and  spend  more 
than  we  take  In.  the  Governor  has 
the  obligation  to  cut  expenditures,  or  the 
legislature  must  Immediately  raise  the 
necessary  revenues. 

Coming  to  Congress  and  being  con- 
fronted with  its  ramshaclcJe  appropria- 
tions process,  which  has  vastly  contrib- 
uted to  deficit  spending  and  a  fantastic- 
ally high  national  debt,  was  an  ex- 
tremely frustrating  experience  for  me. 
It  still  is. 

Accordingly,  today  Is,  I  feel,  an  historic 
day  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  this  legislation  may  soon  become 
law  gives  me  a  great  lift.  Hopefully,  this 
will  mark  the  beglnlng  of  a  return  to 
fiscal  sanity.  At  the  very  least,  it  will  do 
away  with  the  piecemeal  appropriations 
approach,  and  if  the  majority  should  de- 
cide from  time  to  time  that  budget  defi- 
cits are  required.  America  will  go  Into  it 
with  eyes  wide  open. 

Adequate  staffing,  however.  Is  neces- 
sary If  the  Congress  Is  to  be  able  to  fur- 
nish Itself  with  enough  Infonnation  on 
which  to  properly  decide.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Ccxigress  should  dupli- 
cate the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

But.  we  must  have  whatever  staff  and 
facilities  aire  necessary.  Passing  Judg- 
ment requires  adequate  information 
beforehand. 

What  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of 
today's  historic  action  In  creating  new 
fiscal  machinery?  Doubtless  some  flaws 
will  come  to  light.  The  basic  machinery 
we  are  setting  up  now  may  need  fine 
tuning  at  seme  point  in  the  future.  But. 
we  cannot  put  off  a  decision  now  for  fear 
of  what  might  be.  We  have  got  to  move 
ahead. 

In  doing  so,  we  might  as  well  prepare 


ourselves  to  accept  cuts  In  some  pro- 
grams, to  rewrite  others,  and  to  change 
ahead. 

In  doing  .so.  we  might  as  well  prepare 
ourselves  to  accept  cuts  in  some  pro- 
grams, to  rewrite  others,  and  to  change 
the  direction  of  stlU  others.  Such 
changes  are  inevitable  once  the  Congress 
is  confronted  at  one  time  with  the  over- 
all problem. 

It  has  been  too  ea.sy  in  the  past  to  vote 
for  programs,  good  m  themselves,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  adequately  exam- 
ining the  whole  budget  picture. 

Many  Members,  me  included,  have 
often  been  forced  to  reluctantly  vote 
against  programs  we  favored  simply  be- 
cause the  legislation  gave  no  evidence  of 
fiscal  re^^ponsibility. 

Maybe  In  the  future  this  will  not  hap- 
pen as  often. 

The  way  this  legislation  Is  Implemented 
will  tell  the  tale  as  to  how  effective  it 
will  be  in.  for  the  first  time,  controlling 
the  Federal  budget  It  will  also  tell  the 
tale  on  what  happeiu  to  this  country  in 
years  to  come.  Our  surrivml  may  depend 
on  It. 

Mr  STEELMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STF.Fn.MAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  effort, 
and  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  I  think  this  concept  of  isero- 
base  t>udgeting  adds  greatly  to  this  bill 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  reform  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered by  this  body  during  the  last  25 
years.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
In  voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  oppo&ition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  a  question. 

The  effective  date  for  this  legislation, 
at  least  UUe  I  is  October  1.  1975.  That 
would  apply  to  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  has  offered  at  the  present 

time?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  BENNETT  So  this  means,  actually 
all  these  things  will  come  up  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  some  on  a  3-year  basis,  some 
5  years,  some  4  yeajs.  as  set  out  In  the 
amendment.  It  would  not  do  anything 
very  precipitously  but  it  would  extend 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  wluch  was  .set  up  by  the 
House  last  January  has  had  extensive 
hearings  for  almost  a  6-month  period 
this  year  in  regard  to  the  committees. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committees,  the  work 
of  the  committees,  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se, 
all  with  an  aim  to  make  more  effective 
the  operation  of  the  House  itself  and 
brmg  It  up  to  date  to  deal  with  and  try 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  1970'&. 

No  reorganization  bill,  as  the  chair- 
man knows,  has  not  been  enacted  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  as  vice  chair- 
man along  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)   who 
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is  chairman  of  that  committee,  we  have 
had  extensive  testimony  from  many 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  from  out- 
side sources,  most  of  whom  have  recom- 
mended to  us  that  we  devote  more  time 
and  effort  tuid  concentration  on  ovex- 
sight. 

That  Is  one  of  the  appalling  weaknesses 
of  the  Congress  at  the  present  time, 
that  we  do  not  follow  up  on  the  pro- 
grams after  they  are  enacted  into  law 
to  see  whether  they  are  following  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  or  whether  the 
money  is  being  spent  as  it  should  be. 
whether  the  programs  oi>erate  effectively 
and  efficiently,  or  whether  they  should  be 
expanded  or  continued  at  the  same  level 
or  perhaps  discontinued. 

The  Select  Committee  will  be  coming 
out  with  a  committee  print  No.  1  on  this 
Friday  or  Monday  of  next  week.  In  that 
committee  print  will  be  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  oversight  on  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  House. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Select 
Committee  ajid  the  legislation  we  pro- 
duce and  which  will  come  out  next  spring 
Is  the  proper  place  for  oversight  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  in  this  budget  bill. 

Another  thing,  as  was  pointed  out  a 
moment  ago  in  my  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  his  amendment 
would  not  become  effective  until  Octo- 
ber 1.  1975.  Inclusion  in  the  legislation 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees would  become  effective  In  the  next 
Congre.ss  on  January  3,  1975. 

As  a  consequence.  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment,  because  I  feel  it  Is  a  more 
logical  plEice  to  put  the  oversight  legisla- 
tion in  ihe  bill  that  will  come  before  this 
body  next  spring. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  This  Is  a  long  overdue  reforma- 
tion. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 

This  is  a  worthy  amendment  to  this 
long  overdue  reform  of  our  budgetary 
process. 

Congress  was  wisely  given  power  of 
the  purse  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Although  these  judicious  men 
could  not  possibly  envision  the  magni- 
tude and  broad  scope  of  today's  gov- 
ernmental operations  they  were  essen- 
tially sound  in  endowing  Congress  with 
budgetary  controls. 

However,  in  analyzing  our  methods  of 
authorization  and  appropriation  of 
funds  we  find  that  the  growth  of  our 
Government  has  made  our  traditional 
procedures  for  disbursing  governmental 
moneys  obsolete.  Instead  of  a  finely 
tuned,  overall  budgetary  allocation  sys- 
tem we  find  that  we  have  a  makesehlft, 
patchwork  procedure  with  each  com- 
mittee authorizing  funds  without  regard 
to  the  total  budgetary  picture. 

Because  of  this  iUogical  and  Ineffec- 
tive system,  the  work  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Budgetary  Control  has  become 
paramount.  Earlier  this  year,  when  the 
committee  came  forth  with  its  Initial 
recommendations,  many  of  us  were  quick 


to  express  our  support  of  their  efforts. 
Now  that  this  committee  has  again 
come  to  us,  with  a  workable  legislative 
proposal,  we  welcome  their  efforts  and 
proposed  fiscal  reforms. 

The  committee  is  proposing  a  viable 
solution  to  our  haphazard  appropriation 
system.  For  the  first  time,  prior  to  any 
appropriations,  Congress  will  be  required 
to  look  at  the  overall  budgetary  picture, 
the  anticipated  revenue,  proposed  ex- 
penditures and  the  public  debt. 

While  some  will  argue  that  this  merely 
creates  another  bureaucratic  step,  com- 
plicating existing  procedures,  I  would 
say  that  this  is  the  most  significant  step 
we  can  take  if  we  are  to  insure  fiscal 
responsibility  In  the  Congress. 

Continuing  with  existing  methods  of 
budgetary  appropriations  can  only  lead 
us  to  a  chaotic  conclusion.  There  are  not 
many  who  would  dare  devise  their  house- 
hold budget  in  the  manner  that  we  adopt 
our  national  budget.  Accordingly,  I  wel- 
come the  budgetary  reforms  proposed  by 
this  committee. 

I  am  pleased  too  that  with  the  passage 
of  this  measure,  we  will  have  adopted  a 
realistic  system  for  countering  Presiden- 
tial Impoundments.  To  date,  Congress 
has  had  little  recourse  to  any  impoimd- 
ments.  If  funds  were  withheld,  there  was 
little  that  any  one  could  do,  short  of  a 
lengthy  and  expensive  judicial  process. 

With  the  implementation  of  these  new 
budgetary  reforms,  it  is  hoped  that  most 
impoundments  of  funds  will  become  un- 
necessary. If  Congress  undertakes  its  re- 
spon.sibilities  seriously,  following  the 
guidelines  established  under  H.R.  7130. 
we  will  have  a  higher,  more  effective 
control  of  governmental  spending  which 
should  result  not  only  in  avoiding  Pres- 
idential impoundments,  but  also  in  re- 
storing fiscal  responsibility  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  measure  now  before  us. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  question  or 
two  on  the  amendment  from  its  author 
the  gentleman  frcan  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  . 

First  I  ask:  Is  this  the  same  proposal 
that  has  been  considered  in  the  other 
body,  under  the  name  of  the  so-called 
Brock  proposal? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right,  approved 
by  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  You  mean  this  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  other  body? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  By  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, yes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  It  seems  to  me  the  ob- 
jections that  would  be  raised  are  unduly 
apprehensive.  The  opponents  argue  that 
suddenly,  bang,  the  entire  thing  comes 
to  a  halt,  or  to  a  stop  The  gentleman 
does  not  say  that.  Instead  he  proposes 
either  3  years,  or  5  years;  that  should 
give  plently  of  time  to  anticipate  the 
end  of  a  program  and  to  consider  what- 
ever merit  it  has.  If  I  am  correct  what 
we  are  talking  about  nght  now  Ls  to  end 
some  back-door  spending  that  has  been 
going  on  for  years  and  years. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Is  the  gentleman  sxig- 
gesting  a  formula  of  between  3  years  and 
absolutely  no  longer  than  5  years? 


Mr.  BENTsETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  You  are  saying  that 
should  be  plenty  of  time  to  anticipate 
the  end  of  a  program  and  to  consider  its 
reauthonzation? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right.  It  wiU 
have  all  the  good  features  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  mentioned.  I  be- 
lieve tins  legi.slative  committee  is  where 
it  should  be  done.  It  should  be  done  by 
the  committee  which  has  legislative 
oversight  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  hope  every  Member 
understands  this  amendment  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  end  of  these  pro- 
grams. It  simply  means  the  privilege  to 
review  them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  Is  only  In  $100  mU- 
lion  programs  and  limits  the  authoriza- 
tions to  3  years  unless  there  is  a  new 
authorization. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  proposition 
that  has  been  described  as  'zero-based 
budget."  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  ,  may  not  have  completely 
or  fully  explained  the  objective  or  thrust 
of  his  amendment.  For  that  reason  there 
have  been  some  rumors  whispered  around 
on  the  floor  that  this  amendment  will  do 
some  evil  things  wliich  were  not  in- 
tended. It  is  argued  that  it  will  create 
some  mischief.  It  is  argued  that  it  will 
upset  some  fine  workable  programs. 

Well,  let  us  take  a  look  at  these  argu- 
ments for  a  moment.  All  this  amendment 
does  is  nothing  more  than  simply  to  re- 
quire review  of  ongoing  programs  every 
few  years.  Its  application  is  not  complex. 
It  simply  provides  that  if  a  program  is 
not  reviewed  and  reauthorized  it  will  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  5  years. 

There  Is  nothing  evil  or  occult  or  mys- 
terious either  in  Its  Intent  or  in  its  appli- 
cation. If  the  program  to  be  reviewed  is 
good,  then  it  will  be  reauthorized.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  something 
about  the  program  that  is  not  working 
as  intended,  then  some  modification  or 
correction  will  be  made  and  thereafter  it 
will  be  reauthorized.  If  it  happens  that 
the  project  has  not  worked  out  as  was 
intended,  or  has  been  a  partial  failure. 
then,  of  course,  the  program  may  be 
quickly  suspended  or  terminated.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  It.  No  matter  how  much 
more  you  try  to  read  into  it.  that  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  this  amendment. 

Now  while  the  debate  was  going  I 
overheard  consen,ation£  that  predicted 
such  dire  consequences  that  this  would 
somehow  stop  all  of  the  good  programs 
going  on  at  the  National  IiislUut«s  of 
Health.  Others  said  that  this  would  en- 
danger the  social  security  program,  and 
finally  someone  suggested  that  this 
would  be  the  end  of  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion program.  To  each  of  these  three 
worries,  let  me  make  one  simplistic  re- 
joinder to  say  "Hogwash!"  How  ridicu- 
lous it  is  for  anj'one  to  believe  that  there 
would  even  be  the  slightest  consider- 
ation accorded  to  slowing  down  ai:y  of 
these  fine  programs. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  discu.ss  tliis 
congressional  control  over  budgetary 
outlay  in  this  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1973.  we  can  on  the 
one  hand  do  the  easy  thine  and  hope  for 
the  best,  or  we  can  take  the  proposal  of 
the   gentleman    from    Florida    and    see 
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to  it  that  there  is  some  honest-to-good- 
ness  control  enActed.  not  only  over  those 
progranu  tJaat  wc  consider  annually,  but 
also  those  procraxns  which  call  (or  ex- 
penditures of  Federal  money  without  the 
necessity  of  &i\y  annual  authorization  or 
appropriation  bill. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  enthusiasti- 
cally embrace  all  of  the  connotations  of 
the  expression  "back-door  spending."  but 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  That 
phrase  seems  to  connote  some  irregular- 
ity or  immorality  or  illegality  connected 
with  those  ongoing  programs.  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  these  connota- 
tions although  I  do  believe  the  programs 
should  be  regularly  reviewed.  Many 
programs  are  open-ended.  They  go  on 
and  on  without  any  annual  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  Certainly  these 
programs  may  be  just  as  legal  as  those 
appropriated  anniiaU>-.  except  that  they 
are  not  reviewed  or  considered  every 
year  as  they  should  be  li^  the  other 
spending  programs. 

That.  Mr  Chairman,  is  what  the  zero 
budget  concept  is  all  about — simply  to 
take  another  look  at  a  whole  variety  of 
ongoing  programs.  The  application  of 
this  sort  of  control  should  not  be  some- 
thing to  fear  or  shy  away  from,  because  if 
the  program  is  working  and  producing 
the  results  which  %-ere  intended  at  the 
time  of  its  enactment,  then  there  *ill  be 
no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  new  au- 
thorization. If  on  the  other  hand,  the 
program  has  been  defective  in  some  part, 
and  does  not  have  a  good  cost-benefit  ra- 
tio, some  changes  should  certainly  be 
made  to  be  sure  that  the  dollar  spent  ac- 
tually achieves  the  results  intended 
when  these  ongoing  pro«ram.s  were  first 
approved.  What  could  be  wrong  with 
such  oversight  or  review?  The  answer  is. 
nothing.  That  is  why  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman.  I  cannot  sit 
down  without  paying  my  heartfelt  com- 
pliments and  gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
from  OregoQ  >Mr.  Ullmar)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  <Mr  WHTrnn»>. 
These  two  gentlemen  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  fight  for  a  congressional 
budget  not  only  during  this  calendar 
year  of  1973  but  before  we  went  home  In 
the  faD  of  1972  For  them  let  me  observe 
that  today  is  truly  an  historic  day  as 
we  In  the  House  approve  the  Budget  Con- 
trol »nd  Impoundment  Act  of  1978.  It 
may  be  a  long  pull  before  all  of  Its  ob- 
jectives are  realized  but  today  by  the  en- 
actment of  thi.<!  bill  we  have  made  a  first 
giant  step  t-^ward  the  realization  of 
thoee  worthwhile  objectives. 

Mr.  BOr.I.rNO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  tn 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  .sure  that  the  In- 
tentions of  thoee  who  offered  this  amend- 
ment and  supported  it  are  first  rate. 
Clearl?  t.he  Congress  has  not  done  as 
good  a  Job  as  it  should  In  oversight:  but 
the  dllemrr.a  Is  that  this  is  sort  of  an 
oversimplified  approach.  We  should  be 
looking  at  programs  systematically.  We 
should  to  icln.,j  a  n-.uch  Detror  ;  ^fa  oa 
oversight  .\,  JJr  Marti;!  iu.s  cj*^.  *e  ire 
trying  to  fig  ^re  au;.  ways  w>  en<:i><ir  mj^ 
committees  o  d,.  a  mjcii  oei^er  joo  but 
this  would  ;  .  •-  ii  : ;  of  o^indly  say  uiat 


regardless  of  what  kind  of  program  It  is. 
It  is  just  going  to  expire  every  3  years. 

For  example,  it  says  of  all  the  HIH  pro- 
grams which  have  an  open  end.  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  research  pro- 
grams shall  have  open  end  authoriza- 
tions, but  no.  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
over  this  every  3  years. 

There  are  a  variety  of  programs  that 
have  been  overviewed  very  carefully,  that 
have  been  systematically  examined  and 
have  been  continued. 

In  my  Judgment,  to  have  an  automatic 
device  that  every  3  years  says.  "Off.  out" 
does  not  make  any  sense.  The  reason 
Is  that  the  Congress  has  been  failing  even 
now  to  keep  up  with  its  various  duties. 
The  tasks  of  the  Congress  are  so  monu- 
mental that  the  Congress  has  failed  to  do 
so  many  of  them.  In  my  Judgment,  that 
we  want  to  be  extraordinarily  selective 
about  the  automatic  devices  we  put  in 
place. 

In  addition  to  that — I  want  to  be  per- 
fectly honest  with  the  committee — in 
addition,  this  is  already  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  I  think,  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  send  this  to  conference  with  a  locked- 
In  provision  which  has  not  been  system- 
atically gone  Into,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  relatively  short  debate,  which 
has  been  rejected  I  believe  by  a  series  ol 
committees  that  looked  into  the  budget 
problem. 

I  believe  the  Joint  committee  rejected 
it,  and  I  know  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
jected it.  I  Just  think  this  is  an  unwise 
way  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  this  type, 
especially  since,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  <Mr.  M&amr)  has  said,  the 
select  committee  of  whkh  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman  is  seeking  tn  a 
variety  of  ways  to  improve  oversight, 
which  has  oeen  so  badly  done. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Kentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, how  would  this  amendment  affect 
certain  ongoing  capital  investments  such 
as  the  subway  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  construction  of  an  air- 
craft carrier  or  a  public  works  program 
which  just  cannot  be  completed  in  3 
years?  Do  we  have  to  go  beck  and  take 
a  look  at  them  and  reauthorize  even 
though  it  would  be  Impossible  to  com- 
plete these  programs  in  3  years? 

Mr.  BOLLINO  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
to  reauthorize  every  3  years,  it  would 
seem  so  to  me  I  do  not  know  how  else  to 
Interpret  tht'  language. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  ULiJ^AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
nenUeman  yield? 

Mr  BOLUNG  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon 

Mr.  UIXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully 
a»rree  with  the  gentleman  The  Joint 
BiirtKet  Study  t'omm:tiee  did  not  In  any 
way  :ccommtnri  "J. is  procedure  to  re- 
quire r.c*   .=ij:!>  r-.Aai.ins  every  3  years. 


As    a    ma:t?r 


>f    fact,    moit   of    as    are 


strongly  opposed  to  :t.  U  woriid  for  cx- 
Rmplf  involve  the  wH-es.'ilty  of  making 
inem  a'jtnorteat;  ii'.s  fu.-  Interest  on  the 
aaUunai  debt  every  3  yrirs. 

My    u.ncl'T>'.and::  g    is    that  we   would 


have  to  get  authorization  on  that  every 
3  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  such 
amendment  needs  a  great  deal  more  at- 
tention than  we  have  given  it  here.  It 
does  not  belong  in  this  bill,  and  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Chairman,  it  adds 
to  the  workload  I  urge  that  the  timend- 
ment  be  defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <Mr.  Bennktt)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

SrCOkOED    VOT« 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  192.  noes  217, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
IRou  No.  aae] 

ATE3— 19a 


Abdnor 

Oibbona 

OBrlen 

Andrrion, 

Parrla 

Calif. 

OInn 

Passman 

Andrews.  N  C. 

OoMwater 

Pettis 

Archer 

Ooodllng 

Peyser 

Oroaa 

Pickle 

Armstrong 

Gubser 

Powell.  Ohio 

Ashbrook 

Oude 

Price.  Tex. 

Balalla 

Ounter 

Prltchard 

Baujnan 

Ouyer 

Randall 

Beard 

Haley 

Rarlck 

Bennrtt 

Hammer- 

Regula 

Blackburn 

arhmldt 

Rli>aldo 

Breaux 

Hanrahan 

Roblnaon.  Va. 

Brecklnrldga 

Harrington 

Roblaon.  N.T. 

Brlukley 

Haraba 

Rogers 

Broomflpld 

Harrey 

Roncallo,  NT. 

Brown,  Mlcfa. 

Hastings 

Rouaaelot 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hediler.  W.  Va.  Roy 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

Heckler.  Mao*. 

Runnels 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

Ruppe 

BurneniT 

Hirks 

Ruth 

Burke.  Fla. 

HlQStoaw 

Sandman 

BurlMon.  Tei. 

Hogan 

SaraalQ 

Butl«>r 

Holt 

Soherle 

Byrun 

Huber 

Schneebeit 

Carter 

Hudnut 

Sebeliua 

Cbainberlala 

Hungate 

fUtoup 

Chapp*Il 

Hunt 

Sbuater 

Chisholm 

Icbord 

SLkes 

Claucy 

Jarman 

Bkublta 

Clausen. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Snyder 

Don  H. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Spencc 

Cleveland 

Jonaa,  Tacn. 

Stagrers 

Cocliran 

KaaUng 

Steele 

Cnhen 

Kamp 

Steelman 

Collier 

Retcbinn 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

CDllLna.  Tax. 

Knykandail 

Btuckey 

Conable 

Landgraba 

Symma 

Conlan 

Latta 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Cronln 

Lehman 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lent 

Testrue,  Calif. 

Daniel,  Bobert 

Lott 

Teague,  Tex. 

W  .  Jr. 

Lujaa 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Danlelson 

McClory 

Thone 

Da»la,  8  C 

McOolllater 

Towell,  Ner, 

de  la  Oarza 

McEw«n 

Tander  Jaift 

Dennis 

UcKlnney 

Wa.Tipler 

Derwlnskl 

MaUllard 

Ware 

DeTlne 

Mann 

White 

Dickinson 

Marazltl 

Wbltahurst 

DlngeU 

Martin.  N  C. 

Wldnall 

Dorn 

Matbls.  Oa. 

Wiggins 

Dunl^an 

Mayne 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards.  Ala. 

MazKkU 

Wliann. 

Srlenbom 

Mlcbel 

dtarles.  Tex. 

Kvlns.  Tenn, 

MUford 

Winn 

PsaceU 

MUler 

Wolff 

Flower* 

Mink 

Wydler 

Flynt 

Mltehen.  NT. 

Wylla 

P'^rsythe 

MlaeU 

Yaung.  Alaska 

I^untaln 

Mollrhan 

Toung,  Fla. 

PKT 

Moorhoad. 

Toung.  ni 

ProeiiJlcll 

Calir. 

Toung.  B.C. 

Fi.iqua 

Moaa 

Zlon 

Oettys 

Nlch-Is 

NOES— 317 

Zwacb 

Al>niK 

If   Dak 

Barrett 

Annunalo 

v*n 

Addabtoo 

Aalil-y 

B'T.jlAnd 

Alexander 

Asp  In 

Bev-.U 

Anderaon.  m. 

Badllto 

B:«»-4l 

Andrawa, 

Baker 

Blaaur 
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Blngtiam 

Hansen,  Idabo 

Qule 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Qulllen 

Botand 

Hays 

Hallsback 

BoUlng 

Hubert 

Rangel 

Bowen 

Heinz 

Rees 

Brademas 

Helstoskl 

Reoss 

Braaco 

Hlllls 

Rhodes 

Bray 

Hoimeld 

Riegle 

Brooks 

Roberts 

Brotzman 

Horton 

Rodlno 

Brown.  CeUlf. 

Hoemer 

Roe 

Broy  WU,  Va. 

Howard 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hutchinson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roae 

Burton 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Camp 

Jones,  Ala. 

Hostenkowski 

Carey.  NY 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Roush 

Carney.  Ohio 

Karth 

Roybal 

Casey.  Tex. 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Cederberg 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Clark 

King 

Sarbanes 

Clay 

Klnczynskl 

Satterfleld 

Colltna  ni. 

Kocb 

Schroeder 

Cont« 

Kyro* 

Seiberllng 

Cortnan 

Land  nun 

Shipley 

Cotter 

Leggett 

Shnver 

Coughlln 

Litton 

Slsk 

Culver 

Long,  La. 

Slack 

Daniels. 

Long,  Md. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Domlnlck  V. 

McCloskey 

Smith.  NT. 

Davis.  C}a. 

McOormnrJc 

Stanton. 

Davla.  WU. 

McFaU 

J,  WUllam 

Delaney 

McKay 

Stanton, 

DeUenback 

Madden 

James  V. 

Denholm 

Madlgan 

Stark 

Dent 

Mabon 

8t«ed 

DoDoiiue 

MaUary 

SUlger.  Wis. 

Drinan 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Stephens 

Dulskl 

Mataunaga 

Stratton 

du  Pont 

Meeds 

StubbleOeld 

Eckliardt 

Melctaer 

Studds 

Edwards.  Calif 

Metcalfe 

Sullivan 

EUberg 

Mezvlnsky 

Symington 

Each 

Mlnlah 

Taloott 

Eshleman 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moakley 

Thornton 

Plndley 

Montgomery 

Tleraan 

Ftah 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ddall 

FkatMtr 

Morgan 

Ullman 

Flood 

Mosher 

Van  Deerlln 

Foley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Vanlk 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Murphy,  NT, 

Vlgorlto 

Ford. 

Myers 

Waggonner 

William  D. 

Natcher 

Waldle 

Fraaer 

Nedzl 

Wlialen 

Frellnghuysen 

Nix 

Whitten 

Frenzel 

Obey 

Williams 

Pulton 

Oilara 

WUaon. 

Oaydoa 

ONelU 

Charles  H., 

Oialmo 

Owens 

Calif. 

Oonzalea 

Patman 

Wright 

Orasso 

Patten 

Wyatt 

Gray 

Pepper 

Wyman 

Green,  Oreg. 

Perkins 

Yates 

Oraen,  Pa, 

Pike 

Tatron 

Grlffltha 

Poa«e 

Young,  Oa. 

O rover 

PodeU 

Young.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Preyer 

Zablockl 

Hanley 

Price,  ni. 
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Blatnlk 

Hanna 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Burke,  Calif. 

EUnsan.  Wash. 

Nelsen 

Clawson,  Del 

Jordan 

Reld 

Conyers 

McOade 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Crane 

McSpadden 

Stokes 

Dellums 

Macdonald 

Treen 

Dlggs 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Veysey 

Downing 

MlUs.  Ark. 

Walsh 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  refcult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AiravDlirN-T  oFriHrt)  by  mr   andzrson  or 

I1J.IN018 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  ameiidment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  bs  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ANrrmsoN  of 
Illinois:  On  page  66,  after  lln«  14  add  a  new 
section  146(c>  : 

ro«MTnmTion9  of  Ftnwrr  optioks 

Section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
cauntlng  Act.  1931,  aa  amended  (31  tT.8.C. 
11) .  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (11); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tha  end 
of  subparagraph  (13)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
of  the  period  a  semicolon  and  ttxe  word 
"and";  and 


(3)  by  adding  Immediately  below  subpara- 
graph (12)  the  following  new  Bubparaprsph: 

("13)  with  respect  to  each  pr'>poeal  {or  an 
Increase  or  decrease  ever  thp  previous  vear 
In  budget  outlays  ai.d  expenditures  by  func- 
tion and  subfuncliona  or  subd;-.  Lskons  there- 
of, as  used  In  connecijon  wiili  i.'^^e  badpet 
transmitted  to  Corigres.s  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  each  fiscal  year  alter  that  ending 
June  30.  1974,  an  analylical  josttflcatlon  of 
the  need  for  such  proposed  increa.se  cr  de- 
crease, together  with  two  alternatives  to  such 
proposal  representing  higher  and  lower  alter- 
natives In  each  such  total  proposed  oxnlay 
and  expenditure;  and  an  ai.alyucal  state- 
ment and  explanation  ol  the  projected  ap- 
plication, operation,  and  effect  of  ecu:h  such 
higher  or  lower  alternative  In  the  light  of 
explicitly  defined  national  needs,  objectives, 
goals,  and  priorities  accompanied  by  an  ana- 
lytical justification  Indlcatlnp  the  reasons 
for  the  recommended  increa-se  or  decrease 
In  budget  outlays  and  expenditures  as  op- 
posed to  the  higher  and  lower  alternatives. 
All  policy  analyses  and  program  evaluations 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  executive  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  spending  levels 
of  the  14  major  functional  categories  of  the 
budget  and  subfunctions  thereof,  (excepting 
those  Involving  national  security  matters), 
must  be  summarized  and  published  in  the 
budget  submission  of  the  President,  (not 
withstanding  section  206  of  the  Budget  and 
Acctnintlng  Act  of  1921 ) .  Irrespective  of 
whether  the  conclusions  of  such  analyses  and 
evaluations  support  the  budget  recommen- 
dations of  the  President." 

Mr,  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  under- 
stood the  Reading  Clerk  to  say  that  tills 
amendment  was  on  page  66,  The  copy  of 
the  amendment  I  have  says  59. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnols.  It  should 
be  66.  It  would  go  on  page  66. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
address  a  fundamental  problem  that 
H.R.  7130  tries  to  address,  but  does  not 
do  so  adequately.  This  is  the  fact  that 
the  President's  budget  has  taken  on  the 
form  in  recent  year.*,  of  .something  far 
more  than  a  rccominendatlon  t-o  the 
Congres."!  My  amendment  would  there- 
fore require  that  the  Congress  be  pre- 
sented not  ju.st  with  one  figure  for  each 
major  .spending  category,  but  rather  with 
alternative  spending  options  in  enrh 
category. 

Although  the  President  would  of  rourse 
retain  the  nghl  to  choose  his  own  spend- 
ing figure  he  would  also  be  required  to 
identify  one  rea.'^onable  spending  option 
that  is  lower  than  his  own  chosen  option, 
and  another  reasonable  option  tliat  is 
higher  than  his  chosen  option.  He  would 
have  to  do  tliis  for  eacii  of  tiie  14  major 
functional  spending  categories  in  the 
budget — health,  defense,  education,  and 
manpower,  and  so  on — and  for  major 
subdivisions  within  each  category-.  More- 
over, he  would  have  to  summarize  all 
policy  analyses  and  program  evaluations 
.•-upporting  not  only  his  own  chosen 
option,  but  also  the  lower  and  the  higher 
spendinfT  option.?, 

Mr,  Oiairman,  as  I  noted  earlier  In 
general  debate,  it  was  revealed  earlier 
this  week  Uiat  when  the  administration 
decided  to  terminate  the  subsidized  hous- 
ing program  la.'-t  winter,  the  decision  was 
made  not  on  the  basis  of  policy  analysis 
or  program  evaluation — but  on  the  basis 


of  general  impressions  and  the  need  to 

save  half  a  billion  dollars  somewhere  in 
the  budget  Only  after  the  decision  was 
made  was  an  elaborate  policy  rationale 
ior  the  program  tenmnation  developed. 

Tlie  outrageous  revelation  tliat  career 
policy  analysts  were  directed  to  develop 
a  rationale  supportmg  a  policy  decision 
that  had  been  already  made,  while  the 
adminLstration  pretended  that  the  de- 
cision itself  was  the  result  of  such  policy 
analyses,  should  not  come  as  a  complete 
surpri.se  to  the  Congress  Last  spring, 
when  tlie  Joint  Econonuc  Committee  re- 
quested from  OMB  Director  Ash  the 
policy  analyses  upon  which  the  budget 
cuts  were  based,  it  received,  2  months 
later,  a  series  of  obviously  hastily  writ- 
ten 1-  or  2-page  justifications  lor  e.icli 
of  the  100-odd  budget  cuts.  The  vatl 
majority  of  these  justiflcatioris  were 
largely  rhetoric,  casting  grave  doubt  on 
the  statement  by  the  OMB  Director  that 
the  administration's  1974  budget  cuts 
were  based  on  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
haustive series  of  program  evaluations 
ever  conducted. 

Tlie  conclusion  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  last  April  was  that  OMB  had 
"made  no  analylical  evaluations  to  sup- 
port the  real  budget  cuts  that  were  made. 
Moreover,  tlie  information  provided  to 
the  committee  as  fonnal  justification  for 
the  budget  cuts  is  of  such  low  quahty 
that  Congress  cannot  rely  on  its  in  for- 
mulating si>ending  reform  and  setting 
national  priorities." 

The  is.'^ue  before  us  is  how  to  develop 
this  new  dimension  of  policy  analysis  and 
program  evaluation.  When  we  contem- 
plate the  huge  resources  of  the  executive 
branch,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  legis- 
lative budget  ofiQce  wliich  this  bill  creates 
can  pursue  one  of  two  basic  strategies  m 
analyzing  the  budget.  It  can  create  a 
staff  of  hundreds  of  people,  in  order  to 
match  the  resources  ol  OMB — wluch  has 
more  than  600  staSer.-^ — liOl  mcluding  tlie 
thousands  of  budget  analysts  in  the 
agencies.  Or  it  can  create  a  much  smaller 
and  manageable  unit,  and  at  the  same 
time  require  the  executive  to  be  much 
more  open  with  tlie  Congress  regarding 
data  and  analyses  tliat  it,  the  executive, 
uses  in  formulating  a  budget. 

I  believe  a  giant  bureaucracy  would  be 
unwise.  I  don't  think  any  Member  wants 
a  t»ody  of  more  than  600  analysts  on  the 
Hill,  developiiig  a  completely  independ- 
e;it  budget,  tiased  on  sepairatc  discussion 
with  hundreds  of  bureaus  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

But  I  do  think  that  if  we  required  the 
executive  to  inform  us  of  the  options 
and  the  supporting  data  it  considered  in 
formulating  its  final  budget  recom- 
mendation, we  could  do  the  job  v.ith  a 
moderate-sized  staff. 

This  approach  would  be  worth  literally 
thousands  of  man-years  of  work  to  the 
Congress,  It  would  avoid  the  prospect  of 
reverting  back  to  the  pre-1921  practice 
of  Congress  dealing  directly  with  agen- 
cies and  their  vested  interests  on  spend- 
ing Issues.  And  we  must  face  the  fact  tliat 
Congress  will  be  tcmpt-ed  to  do  this  once 
:t  creates  its  own  budget  offic*, 

-My  amendment  would  also  address  the 
fears  of  those  who  feel  that  a  central 
budget  committee  might  simply  rubber- 
stamp  the  President's  budget  as  weD  as 
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the  fears  of  those  who  feel  this  bill  gives 
the  Appropriations  Committee  too  much 
power.  With  data  to  support  the  choices 
of  high  and  low  options  available  as  part 
of  the  budget,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Budget  Committee  would 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  the  vital  data 
needed  to  make  judgments  on  spending 
on  the  House  floor.  The  amendment 
would  also  make  more  meaningful  the 
functional  budget  categories  into  which 
the  Congressional  budget  resolution  is 
divided— for  it  is  exactly  these  14  budg- 
et categories  for  which  the  President 
would  have  to  provide  alternative  options 
and  backup  analysis. 

Such  budget  options  and  the  accom- 
panying analyses  are  developed  by  OMB, 
and  are  the  result  of  thousands  of  man- 
years  of  work.  It  is  precisely  such  options 
that  should  be  made  available  to  Con- 
gress When  that  happens,  the  proper 
role  of  the  Executive  with  regard  to  the 
budget — recommending,  not  dictating — 
will  be  occiirring. 

Let  me  close  with  an  illustration  of 
how  my  amendment  would  work.  In  the 
area  of  housing,  for  example,  the  budget 
would  inform  the  Congress  as  to  the 
number  of  people  living  in  substandard 
housing  under  the  President's  option, 
and  also  under  a  lower  spending  option 
and  a  higher  spending  option.  It  would 
be  up  to  the  President  to  determine  the 
percentage  lower  and  higher — obvious- 
ly, any  attempts  to  distort  the  meaning 
of  this  amendment  by  proposing  absurd- 
ly high  or  low  options,  or  only  tokenly 
increased  or  decreased  options,  would 
be  transparent  and  would  redound  to  the 
discredit  of  the  administration. 

If  the  amotint  being  proposed  were 
less  than  the  previous  year's  amount,  we 
would  receive  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
rationale  for  the  cutback.  All  relevant 
program  evaluations  of  subsidized  hous- 
ing programs  would  have  to  be  included, 
whether  or  not  they  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's chosen  option. 

In  a  word,  d  this  amendment  had  been 
In  effect  last  year,  the  administration 
could  not  have  gotten  by  with  rhetoric — 
it  would  either  I  ave  to  put  up  its  evi- 
dence, or  shut  up,  when  it  condemned  a 
housing  program  or  any  other  Federal 
program,  for  not  working. 

Look,  if  you  will,  at  what  the  admin- 
istration got  away  with  In  the  1974 
budget  Look  at  what  Is  called  the  de- 
tailed budget  estimates  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment— that  is  the  telephone-book-sized 
part  of  the  budget,  where  the  Congress 
supposedly  gets  all  the  details.  One  finds 
the  following  as  Justification  for  the  ter- 
mination of  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams— for  example,  homeownership  as- 
sistance, rental  housing  assistance,  rent 
supplements,  and  low-rent  housing  pro- 
grams: 

Thnn»  programs  b*ve  not  produced  results 
coinznensur«te  with  the  costa  to  the  tax- 
payer  Instead,  the  statutory  programs  have: 

(a)  Provided  a  fortunate  few  with  new 
housing  through  subsidies  totaling  t700  to 
•3.000  annuaUy.  while  other  famlllee  in  the 
same  Income  range  pay  niore  for  uasubd- 
dlzed  housing  that  is  not  new: 

(b)  Provided  windfall  profits  and  tax  shel- 
ters to  intermedlariea  in  tba  bousing  and 
flnaivclal  sectors: 

(c)  Created  strong  pressures  for  builders. 


developers,  suppliers,  and  laborers  to  Inflate 
construction  and  land  costs,  causing  subsi- 
dized housing  to  cost  more  than  comparable 
unsubsldlzed  bousing:   and 

(d)  Placed  families  In  homes  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  maintain,  thus  severely 
straining  the  family  budget. 

The  Administration  is  evaluating  alterna- 
tive means  for  enabling  families  and  Indi- 
viduals to  afford  adequate  bousing  on  their 
own.  During  this  review,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wUl  continue  to  honor  statutory 
and  other  commitments  made  under  the  low- 
rent  public  housing,  rent  supplements, 
homeownership  assistance,  and  rental  hous- 
ing assistance  programs.  However,  no  new 
commitments  under  these  programs  wlU  be 
made. 

In  some  47  telephone  book-sized  pages 
of  fine  print  dealing  with  housing  and 
community  development,  what  I  have 
just  read  Is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
what  the  OMB  gives  us  as  a  rationale  for 
terminating  these  programs.  It  amounts 
to  less  than  a  quarter  of  one  of  those 
oversized  pages.  The  other  46^4  pages 
are  filled  with  hundreds  of  figures  and 
sentences  describing  the  result  of  these 
program  terminations. 

This  is  typical  of  the  1974  Presiden- 
tial budget.  I  say  such  an  approach  can 
no  longer  sufHce.  I  say  we  must  require 
the  President  to  give  us  some  real  policy 
analysis  in  his  budget.  Policy  analysis 
boils  down  to  presenting  alternative 
courses  of  policy — or  spending — action, 
and  the  arguments  supporting  these  al- 
ternative courses.  It  Involves,  among 
other  things,  bringing  to  bear  all  pro- 
gram evaluations  that  agencies  have 
done  as  to  the  Impact  and  effectiveness 
of  their  program.  Policy  analysis  does 
not  mean  dazzling  the  Congress  with  a 
smattering  of  rhetoric  and  blinding  us 
with  thousands  of  meaningless  figures 
presented  in  a  policy  vacuum. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering: 

It  would  add  a  13th  category  of  items 
to  the  12  items  now  listed  in  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 — as 
amended  (U.S.C.  31,  sec.  11)  as  being 
items  that  the  President  must  submit  as 
part  of  his  budget.  The  first  12  items  that 
are  now  law  deal  solely  with  the  Pres- 
ident's being  required  to  tell  the  Con- 
gress what  he  wants  In  terms  of  expendi- 
ture levels,  budget  authority,  and  levels 
of  revenues.  He  is  not  required  to  tell 
why  he  wants  given  levels  of  expendi- 
tures, nor  why  his  levels  are  more  Justi- 
fied than  other  levels. 

The  13  th  category  of  items  that  my 
amendment  would  require  would  result 
in  the  following  additional  material  be- 
ing submitted  in  the  President's  budget: 
with  regard  to  each  of  the  14  major  func- 
tional categories  (and  the  major  subdivi- 
sions therein),  for  which  an  increase  or 
decrease  Is  requested  as  compared  to  the 
prevlovis  year,  there  would  have  to  be  an 
analytical  Justification  of  the  need  for  such 
an  increase  or  decrease:  This  Justification 
must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  President's  chosen  figure  for  a  given 
spendmg  area  fulfills  the  national  goal(s) 
relevant  to  that  category  (eg,  housing);  the 
Justification  cannot  be  cast  In  terms  of  gen- 
eral gocOa  such  as  "fighting  mtlatlon"  or 
"fiscal  responslbUlty". 

Such  Justification  must  also  be  cast  In 
terms  of  why  the  particular  chosen  figure 
would   be   more   desirable   than   a  higher  or 


lower  figure.  In  the  way  It  fuifllled  those 
national  goals; 

Such  higher  and  lower  alternative  spend- 
ing figures,  with  accompanying  analysis  of 
the  Impact  of  such  higher  and  lower  spend- 
ing on  the  goal  In  question,  must  also  be  in- 
cluded for  each  major  spending  category, 
and  Its  major  subdivisions; 

All  program  evaluations  and  policy  anal- 
yses conducted  by  OMB  or  the  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative 
spending  levels  of  the  major  spending  cate- 
gories and  their  major  subdivisions,  must  be 
summarized  and  published  as  part  of  the 
budget,  either  as  part  of  the  alternative 
budget  options  described  above,  or  separately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Elinols 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment  and 
express  my  desire  that  his  amendment 
will  pass. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amen<iment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agam  I  am  reluctant  to 
oppose  the  amendment  because  of  its 
author.  The  fact  is,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  worked  hard  on  this  matter 
of  having  a  responsible  budget  process, 
but  this  is  one  of  those  amendments 
which  is  attractive  on  its  surface,  but 
could  do,  In  my  judgment,  a  great  deal  of 
damage  in  a  whole  variety  of  directions. 
In  the  first  place  I  am  not  very  ten- 
derhearted about  the  Executive;  I  have 
been  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  our 
being  a  better  competitor  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive regardless  of  whether  he  be 
Republican  or  Democrat — but  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  self-respecting  President 
who  would  think  it  wise  to  be  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  and  have  to  come  up 
with  three  alternatives  and  Justification 
for  all  three. 

What  we  really  want  from  the  Presi- 
dent Is  a  policy  position  which  is  Justi- 
fied. Certainly  I  do  not  believe  it  is  really 
going  to  help  us.  because  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  invade  the  Presidents  legitimate 
responsibility  under  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
countmg  Act.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  take  our  responsibility  and  do  a  better 
job  with  it.  We  will  be.  under  the  proposal 
before  us.  able  to  have  adequate  infor- 
mation. We  are  not  going  to  have  a  great 
establishment  like  the  OEBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  We  do  not  need  to 
have  that  kind  of  establishment,  but  we 
can  have  a  limited  number  of  highly 
expert  people  who  will  use  modem  tech- 
niques and  do  the  kmds  qf  things  which 
the  Brookings  Institution  has  made  clear 
are  possible  in  devising  alternatives.  We 
do  not  need  three  recommendations  to 
be  helpful  to  us. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  could 
be  used  as  a  device. 

The  President  could  come  up  with 
three  alternatives  and  very  easily  say, 
"Fellows,  take  your  pick." 
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I  doubt  that  that  would  be  sensible. 
It  would  not  be  a  helpful  thing  for  us. 
He  could  come  up  with  three  alternatives 
and  say  to  take  the  middle  one,  which  is 
less  than  the  highest  one,  or  moderate 
to  the  lower  alternative  He  might  always 
be  playing  games.  We  could  respond  by 
playing  games,  but  we  would  not  be  able 
to  respond  by  having  three  alternatives. 

Much  as  I  dislike  having  to  oppose 
this,  much  as  I  agree  it  is  attractive.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Congress  in  dealing  with  its  responsibility 
of  bringing  back  to  the  Congress  its 
ability  to  deal  wiih  all  these  problems. 

I  believe  we  will  have  the  staff.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  have  the  know-how.  I  believe 
we  have  the  capability. 

I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  really 
much  more  than  a  burden  upon  our  Ex- 
ecutive and  as  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  For  practical  rea- 
sons, I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  OMB 
to  come  up  with  a  tight-fisted  budget, 
with  recommendations  that  the  Presi- 
dent sends  up  to  the  Congress  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  be  putting 
the  Office  of  the  Budget  in  an  impossible 
situation  to  say  we  will  come  up  with 
three  figures  as  to  what  they  might 
accept  in  regard  to  expenditures  in  all 
the  various  departments  and  operations 
of  our  Government.  The  OMB  should 
come  up  with  what  they  feel  is  the  lowest 
figure  that  will  accomplish  the  job  and 
the  work  that  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  that  partic- 
ular program  and  not  one  penny  more. 
When  we  say  to  them  they  have  to  sub- 
mit the  middle  figure  and  then  a  low 
figure  and  then  a  high  figure,  they  are 
not  able  to  accomplish  the  job  for  which 
OMB  was  originaly  set  up  in  the  act  of 
1921. 

It  is  not  a  practical  amendment.  It  is 
not  one  that  would  be  feasible  and  I  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amendment  wUl 
be  rejected. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  many 
years  I  have  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
so  many  witnesses  from  executive  agen- 
cies who  have  come  through  tlie  mill  of 
OMB  screening  with  budget  levels  far 
removed  from  their  original  request — 
and  they  did  not  know  why— and  we  did 
not  know  why.  Witnesses  have  not  been 
able  to  tell  our  committee  why  OMB 
acted  as  it  did.  The  witnes.ses  who  come 
before  us  do  not  determine  budcet  levels. 
It  is  OMB  OMB  is  the  one  that  calls  the 
tune  and  the  executive  agencies  dance  to 
that  tunc.  In  great  measure  the  Congress 
dances  to  that  tune,  for.  because  we  do 
not  have  the  information  we  need  to 
reach  a  proper  result.  It  is  a  truism 
that  we  in  Congress  are  in  an  endless 
seirch  for  information.  Without  infor- 
mation, we  are  not  In  a  position  to  act 
reasonably. 

I  have  often  thought  It  would  be  well 


for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  re- 
quest that  members  of  OMB  who  have 
been  responsible  for  setting  budget  ceil- 
ings come  before  us  and  tell  us  how  and 
why  they  concluded  as  they  did.  That  is 
why  I  am  support mg  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  lUinoLs,  because  he 
proposes  m  his  amendment  to  require 
OMB  to  make  available  to  the  Congress 
more  information  than  the  committee 
bill  requires  them  to  do. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  how  many  people  they 
have  employed  at  OMB.  approximately? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  the  number,  but  I  do  know  they 
have  hundreds  of  employees. 

Mr.  BELL.  A  .substantial  number? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  Budget  Committee  will 
have  a  very  small  staff,  relatively  speak- 
ing, and  I  think  it  is  very  important,  if 
we  are  going  to  make  this  Congress  an 
equal  body,  that  the  best  way  to  do  it  is 
to  get  all  the  information  we  need  to 
make  it  operate. 

Mr.  YATES  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  The  place  to  get  the  in- 
formation from  is  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  which  has  a  much 
more  comprehensive  kind  of  screening  of 
executive  department  requests  than  we 
are  able  to  give  them  in  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  in  supporting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson i.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  constructive  improvement  to  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  intelligent,  rea- 
sonable, and  weU-thought-out  amend- 
ment, the  thrust  of  which  Is  merely,  as  I 
understand  it.  to  give  us.  in  more  or  less 
summary  form,  more  of  the  information 
which  was  before  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  arriving  at  tlie  fig- 
ures which  they  send  down  here  There- 
fore, it  will  help  us  manage  the  situa- 
tion better. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment just  as  I  support  the  thrust  and 
concept  of  title  I  of  this  bill.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  reasonably 
convenient  and  logical  place  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  some  very 
significant  and  remarkably  frank  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  report  at  pages 
21  and  22,  which  is  given  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  what  we  are  doing  here. 

The  committee  says : 

Tet  the  dispersion  of  budget  responsibility 
within  Congress  has  left  it  unprepared  for 
what  are  perhaps  the  two  main  contempKv 
rary  purposes  of  the  budget  process;  to  man- 
age the  economy  and  to  determine  public 
priorities.  Each  of  these  missions  is  an  out- 


growth of  budgetary  expansion  and  each, 
therefore,  a  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment. When  the  budget  was  small  and  spend- 
ing varied  little  from  year  to  year,  the  main 
uses  of  the  budget  was  to  supply  funds  for 
the  operating  needs  of  government  agencies — 

Which  maybe  some  of  us  thought  was 
still  the  main  purpose — 
and  to  keep  spending  In  line  with  revenues. 
Both    of    these    purposes   have   been    trans- 
formed by  modern  developments. 

Under  stable  budget  conditions,  the 
primary  interest  of  Congress  was  to  sectire 
legality  and  efficiency  In  expenditures.  While 
these  tasks  remain,  they  have  been  sur- 
passed by  the  fact  that  the  budget  has  be- 
come the  central  instrument  for  determin- 
ing governmental  goals  and  priorilles.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  In  a  budget  that 
claims  so  large  a  share  of  the  nation's  wealth 
and  In  which  there  are  so  many  competing 
claims.  Unlike  the  p>ast.  the  budget  does 
change  substantially  from  year  to  year  and 
the  basic  issue  is  not  whether  the  growth 
will  occur  but  the  directions  It  will  take. 
Congress  can  abandon  the  priority -setting 
function  by  default  or  It  could  tackle  the 
issue  headon.  However,  it  cannot  embrace  a 
more  direct  role  In  the  shaping  of  the  na- 
tion's objectives  without  overhauling  Its 
own   budget  methods. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  the  use  of 
the  budget  for  the  determination  of  macro- 
economic  i>ollcy.  The  overall  levels  of  spend- 
ing, revenues,  and  surplus  or  debt  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  the  condition  of  the 
economy.  No  longer  Is  the  budget  process 
merely  a  matter  of  estimating  how  much 
expenditures  can  be  made  with  available 
revenues.  The  budget  Influences  the  levels 
of  employment  and  inflation  and  tan  be 
utiliz«d  to  stimulate  or  retard  economic 
growth.  Thus,  when  budget  decisions  are 
made.  Congress  mu£t  be  much  concerned 
about  economic  issues  as  It  Is  about  the 
spending  needs  of  government  agencies. 

In  other  words,  what  the  committee  is 
saying  is.  "If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
managed  economy,  you  had  dam  well 
better  manage  it,"  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son for  tills  bill;  that  is  the  reason  for 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  concur 
in  that  sentiment.  If  we  are  going  to 
manage  the  economy,  we  had  belter 
manaf;e  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  reason 
for  utle  I  this  bill,  and  I  tliink  it  is  a 
good  reason  for  this  amendment;  con- 
sequently. I  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  help  but 
express,  as  I  do  so.  a  bit  of  regret  that 
have  gone  as  far  down  the  road  toward 
management — or  attempted  manage- 
ment— of  the  economy  as  the  ccanmit- 
tee  very  dramatically  admits  here  that 
we  have,  in  fact,  done. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
have  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment send  us  each  year  three  budgets 
or  sets  of  figures,  presumably  with  justifi- 
cations for  each  set — which  would  be  the 
real  thing?  How  could  we  rely  on  either 
set,  figures  or  justification,  when  they 
were  in  conflict  with  the  other  two  sets? 

Any  President,  or  Director  of  OMB,  if 
he  could  send  down  three  sets,  in  time  for 
us  to  act  would  have  to  do  so  with  tongue 
in  both  cheeks. 

I  tliink  seriously,  what  we  need  now 
are  firm  figures,  supported  by  firm  justi- 
fications each  year,  even  more  firm  than 
we  have  now  for  we  have  had  recom- 
mendations from  OMB  based  on  legisla- 
tion that  had  not  passed.  Frequently  it 
has  been  apparent  the  legislation  was 
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not  likely  to  pass.  Actually  I  have  seen 
OMB  recommend  spending  based  on  the 
passage  of  legislation — and  then  the 
President  could  not  get  a  single  Member 
to  even  introduce  a  bill. 

Let  us  get  our  firm  figures  as  to  what 
the  executive  brsmch  recommends  with 
smcere  tuid  firm  Justifications  to  that 
match  figures  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress and  take  appropriate  action.  Let 
us  not  get  caught  up  with  extra  sets  of 
figiu-es  which  in  turn  makes  us  ask. 
"Now.  what  does  all  that  mean?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr  OBEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not understand  why  any  Member  who 
believes  in  an  independent  Congress 
would  support  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  indicates 
that  we  have  great  diCQculty  in  getting 
budget  estimates  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  Justification  for  those  esti- 
mates, and  so  he  suggests,  that  what  we 
need  Is  three  sets  of  estimates  and  justi- 
fications. I  do  not  think  he  could  be  more 
wrong. 

What  we  need  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  one  solid  set  of  justifications 
for  the  estimates  we  get  right  now.  That 
is  our  main  problem. 

I  submit  that  what  we  would  be  doing 
if  this  amendment  passes,  is  that  we 
would  be  encouraging  any  President  of 
the  United  States — I  do  not  care  whether 
he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat — to 
duck  the  tough  issues  and  give  us  three 
sets  of  alternatives,  and  he  could  say. 
"Here,  fellows,  you  guys  Just  follow 
through."  He  would  be  diverting  atten- 
tion from  his  own  recommendations;  he 
would  be  fudging  the  Issue  Involved,  and 
trying  to  nail  the  President  down  to  a 
position  in  that  kind  of  a  situation  would 
be  like  nailing  jello  to  a  wall.  Tou  Just 
could  not  do  tt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  suggest  that 
what  we  would  also  be  doing  Is  that  we 
would  be  giving  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  the  opportunity  to  be  doing  our 
own  thinking  for  us  They  would  not  only 
be  presenting  us  with  three  sets  of  esti- 
mates, they  would  be  presentmg  us  with 
three  sets  of  justifications. 

I  submit  that  the  only  way  to  handle 
the  Job  is  to  have  an  entirely  independ- 
ent Congress  and  equip  that  Congress 
with  a  decent  staff  that  can  establish  our 
own  justifications  for  whatever  decisions 
we  have  to  make 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OBETy.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  nilnolfl. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  would  merely  respectfully  siig- 
gest  that  the  gentleman  has  misappre- 
hended the  amendment  if  he  thinks  It 
calls  for  nothing  more  than  three  sets  of 
figures.  I  thought  that  I  had  made  tt 
quite  clear  that  what  we  want  is  some 
program  evaluations  and  program 
analyses  and  some  rationale  as  to  why 
the  particular  budget  figures  have  been 
recommended 

Mr.  OBEY  I  understand  That  is  my 
point. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  And  we 
need  aome  rationale  m  to  how  they  fix 


the  figure  In  the  estimates,  how  they 
arrive  at  these  figures  In  January  each 
year  for  the  budget. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman.  I  understand 
that  fully,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  ever  be  in  the  position  of 
relying  on  the  Justifications  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  anything.  We 
ought  to  rely  on  Justifications  of  our 
own. 

If  we  can  get  for  our  use  a  set  of  justi- 
fications for  one  budget  recommenda- 
tion right  now,  that  would  accomplish 
our  purpose,  and  until  we  get  that  out  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  think  we  are 
Just  plain  crazy  when  we  talk  about  get- 
ting three  sets. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  think 
that,  after  we  construct  a  legislative 
budget,  which  is  what  we  do  when  we  set 
up  a  concurrent  resolution  in  the  spring 
of  each  year  to  provide  target  ceilings 
In  these  various  categories  of  the  budget, 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  set  up  a  sen- 
sible budget  unless  we  are  provided  with 
far  more  information  from  the  OfQce  of 
Management  and  Budget  than  we  now 
receive?  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  600  people  downtowTi  with 
their  $17  million  annual  budget  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
If  you  are  going  to  try  to  compete  with 
them  by  relying  on  their  own  Justifi- 
cations, you  are  beaten  before  you  start. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  not  already  have, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  two  sets  of 
figures — the  administration's  ballooned 
asking  price  and  settling  price? 

Mr  OBEY.  I  assume  that  Is  always 
present  in  any  budget  situation,  but  I 
think  this  would  further  fudge  up  the 
process  and  require  the  Congress  to  make 
tough  decisions  which  any  President 
would  be  able  to  avoid  if  the  Issue  were  a 
hot  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from  Illinois   <  Mr.   Anderson  > . 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Anderson  of 
Illinois'    there  were — ayes  23.  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNDMCNT  OnTBCD  (Y   MR.  BINGHAM 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Binomam:  On 
page  68.  strike  out  ",  except"  in  line  1  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  line  8.  and 
Lneert  Ln  lieu  thereof  a  period 

On  page  80.  line  8.  strike  out  ",  except  as 
provided  In  Section  127.". 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  under 
this  bill  as  it  is  now  drawn,  all  appro- 
priation bills  that  are  voted  on  by  the 
Congress  are  to  be  held  and  they  are 
not  to  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
until  the  final  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  with  one  exception.  That  ex- 
ception is  that  appropriation  bills  which 
will  apparently  fall  within  the  target 
celling  in  their  functional  categories  may 
be  sent  along  to  tlie  President. 

What  this  amendment  will  do  will  be 
to  eliminate  that  exception  and  to  pro- 


vide that  all  appropriation  bills  will  go 
to  the  President  at  the  same  time.  We 
are  providing  here  for  a  procedure 
whereby  the  Congress  is  to  act  for  the 
first  time  on  a  total  package  of  spend- 
ing, and  not  act  piecemeal.  We  should 
submit  that  package  to  the  President  at 
one  time  and  not  piecemeal. 

What  is  the  difference  with  sending 
some  of  the  bills  ahead  of  time  to  the 
President?  What  this  does  is  put  certain 
appropriation  bills  into  a  preferred  cate- 
gory. Those  bills  which  appear  to  con- 
form to  the  tentative  ceilings  are  in  one 
category.  I  say  "appear  to  conform"  be- 
cause it  will  be  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  they  do  In  fact  conform,  because 
every  approplration  bill  will  have  pro- 
grams within  it  which  fall  within  several 
functional  categories.  You  are  going  to 
have  some  appropriation  bills  going  to 
the  President  ahead  of  time  and  that 
limits  the  flexibility  of  the  Congress  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  priorities  at  the 
end  of  the  process. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  theory  of  this 
bill  is  we  set  target  ceilings  and  then 
get  all  of  the  facts  before  us;  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  act,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  acts.  We  come 
back  and  look  at  the  total  package  again 
and  decide  at  that  point  what  the  re- 
sulting priorities  should  be,  whether  we 
want  to  move  some  of  the  ceilings 
around:  whether  we  want  to  provide 
more  for  one  category  than  another.  That 
Is  the  theory,  as  I  imderstand  it.  of  this 
bill. 

However,  if  we  permit  some  appropria- 
tion bills  to  go  in  ahead  of  time,  these 
amounts  get  locked  in  and  that  limits  the 
extent  to  which  the  Congress  will  have 
fiexlbillty  in  the  final  analysis. 

I  think  we  can  predict  what  appropria- 
tion bills  are  likely  to  be  held  up.  and 
this  will  be  the  last  to  be  acted  upon. 
It  will  be  those  appropriation  bills  that 
are  likely  to  get  hurt  in  the  process. 

So  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
consider  this  amendment  favorably.  The 
procedure  I  propose  will  not  substantially 
delay  the  appropriation  bills,  for  this  rea- 
son: The  bill  before  us  provides  that  all 
appropriation  bills  must  be  reported  by 
the  subcommittees  before  any  can  be  re- 
ported to  the  House,  so  no  Appropriation 
Committee  bills  are  going  to  be  before 
the  House  presumably  until  August  1, 
which  is  the  deadline  provided.  Presum- 
ably the  last  appropriation  bills  to  be 
reported  out  of  subcommittee  will  come 
in  just  at  the  deadline. 

So  you  have  from  August  1  to  Septem- 
ber 15  to  act  on  the  various  appropria- 
tion bills 

All  I  am  saying  in  this  amendment  Is 
do  not  act  finally,  do  not  send  any  of 
those  bills  to  the  President  until  Septem- 
ber 15.  until  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
go  over  the  revised  concurrent  resolution 
and  see  what  the  priorities  are,  and 
whether  we  want  to  make  any  changes. 
Do  not  put  any  appropriation  bills  into 
a  privileged  category,  complete  them  all 
at  the  same  time. 

I  think  this  will  put  pressure  on  the 
Congress  to  act  expeditiously  on  the 
total  package. 

To  sum  up,  this  amendment  would 
preserve    the    maximum    flexibility    for 
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the  Congress  to  act  at  the  final  stage.  It 
puts  all  appropriation  bills  in  the  same 
category,  none  in  a  privileged  category, 
and  it  assures  that  the  President  will  have 
to  make  his  decisions  on  the  total  pack- 
age because  all  of  the  appropriation  bills 
will  come  before  him  at  the  same  time, 
just  as  the  Congress  will  be  acting  on  a 
total  package. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  would  be 
making  a  grave  error  to  adopt  the 
amendment  before  us.  The  original  joint 
committee  bill  that  we  recommended 
put  strong  emphasis  on  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution.  Many  people  in  the 
House  felt  it  was  too  strong,  and  there- 
fore this  compromise  proceduie  was  de- 
veloped whereby  there  would  be  two  con- 
current resolutions,  one  early  in  the  year, 
and  then  the  appropriation  process 
would  occur,  and  then  another  resolution 
would  be  passed  in  the  fall.  The  proposal 
in  the  bill  is  a  sound  one.  It  would  pro- 
vide that  those  appropriation  bills  that 
stayed  within  the  subceiling  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  could  go  forward, 
and  be  signed  by  the  President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill.  That  is  the  only  meaningful  way 
It  can  work.  If  we  hold  all  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  until  the  second  concurrent 
resolution,  even  those  that  stay  within 
the  limitations  imposed  in  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  then  you  have  a  logjam 
at  the  time  of  the  second  resolution.  It 
would  put  a  burden  on  the  budge  com- 
mitttee  that  I  think  would  probably  be 
too  heavy.  It  would  require  them  to  go 
back  over  all  13  or  so  appropriation 
measures,  even  those  that  stayed  within 
the  limits.  It  would  also  possibly  provide 
for  cutting  back  on  those  that  stayed  and 
conformed  within  the  limits,  even  reduc- 
ing those  below  the  limits  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolution.  I  think  that  this 
would  be  Imposing  a  burden  that  would 
be  too  much,  and  too  heavy  a  load  on 
the  second  concurrent  resolution. 

What  we  have  is  a  good  balance  be- 
tween the  use  of  the  first  and  second 
resolution.  So  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  stay  with  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  make  certain  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

Let  us  assume  that  this  bill  passes  and 
becomes  law,  and  that  In  one  year  we 
finish  at  an  early  date  five  separate  ap- 
propriation bills  that  are  on  target,  on 
the  targets  originally  set  Therefore,  be- 
ing on  target,  they  would  automatically 
go  to  the  President  for  his  signature,  and 
be  signed  by  him. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Then  there- 
after the  remaining  bills  exceed  the  tar- 
gets, and  adjustments  have  to  be  made. 
If  we  have  sent  five  bills  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  moneys  appropriated  in  them 
are  beyond  our  reconsideration.  We  are 
precluded  from  looking  at  those  five 
areas  covered  by  the  five  bills  that  were 
passed  and  were  on  target.  Therefore,  all 
final  adjustments  would  have  to  be  made 


within  the  other  appropriations,  even 
though,  under  those  circumstances  we 
might  wsuit  to  reconsider  one  or  more  of 
those  five  previously  approved  bills. 

It  may  well  be  under  those  circum- 
stances that  we  would  want  to  change 
our  minds  on  one  of  those  five  bills  or 
on  two  of  those  five  bills.  It  may  be  under 
those  circumstances  that  we  would  make 
a  value  judgment  that  would  be  different 
from  that  originally  taken  when  we 
came  on  target  with  those  five  bills  that 
were  on  target. 

So  I  am  inclined  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
which  then  gives  us  a  chance  to  include 
the  whole  budget  in  our  final  resume  and 
not  exclude  those  which  happen  to  be  on 
target  at  an  early  date  in  the  appropria- 
tion process. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  What  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  Is  that  if  the  first  con- 
current resolution  has  taken  a  meaning- 
ful look  at  priorities  and  has  established 
adequate  priority  targets,  those  should 
be  the  targets  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  If  they  are  not  the  targets 
for  the  committee,  then  it  is  a  meaning- 
less procedure.  Why  go  through  the 
procedure? 

All  we  are  saying  here  is  that  if  we 
have  established  targets  in  the  first  con- 
current resolution,  those  subcommittees 
that  have  stayed  within  the  target  in 
their  appropriations  bills  should  be 
privileged  to  go  to  the  President  with 
the  bills  and  have  them  signed. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  only  to  say  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  very  fairly  said  in  his 
earlier  statement — not  in  his  statement 
after  the  amendment  was  offered — but 
it  is  possible  to  rescind,  to  have  rescis- 
sions on  appropriations  bills  that  have 
already  gone  to  the  President  and  be- 
come law. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  very 
fairly  indicated  that  that  was  a  fact.  He 
still  has  the  flexibility.  He  indicated,  and 
I  am  not  trying  to  put  words  in  his 
mouth,  that  he  felt  it  would  be  better 
if  it  were  done  all  in  one  lump,  instead 
of  having  one  process  to  deal  with  the 
bills  that  were  sent  to  the  President  and 
another  process  to  deal  with  the  bills  that 
would  not  be  sent,  but  the  rescission  au- 
thority would  still  be  available. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  raises, 
of  course,  a  very  important  point  that 
nullifies  in  effect  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  but  it  just 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  hold  them  all  up 
until  October  1  and  then  try  to  rehash 
them  all  in  a  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, we  are  facing  the  Congress  with  a 
difficult  task.  I  think  the  proposal  In  the 
bill  Is  a  sound  one. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

With  reference  to  a  commen)  made 
by   the  gentleman  from  Missouri   (Mr. 


Bolling)  did  I  imderstand  Mr.  Bolling 
to  say  that  rescission  is  possible  on  ap- 
propriations bills  that  have  been  finally 
passed  and  approved  by  the  President, 
in  cases  like  the  HEW  bill,  for  example, 
where  school  boards  have  made  their 
plans  on  the  basis  of  appropriations 
made  in  the  bill  those  appropriations 
could  be  rescinded? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  to  me,  I  suppose  in  theory  that  is 
possible. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  theory,  yes.  but  what 
of  the  resulting  havoc?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  hold  those  bills  in  reserve,  I 
ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes,  I  believe  it  would. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First  of  all,  the  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to 
require  Congress  to  look  at  the  budget  in 
one  lump.  What  this  amendment  does, 
in  addition  to  anything  it  does  within 
the  House  itself,  is  it  requires  that  the 
President  also  look  at  our  actions  in  one 
lump.  I  think  there  are  a  good  many 
reasons  for  requiring  that. 

Let  me  suggest  this:  I  think  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  Congress,  regardless  of 
which  party  the  President  comes  from, 
to  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  assure 
that  If  a  President  vetos  any  one  appro- 
priation bill  in  the  future,  he  does  it 
within  the  context  of  all  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  which  we  have  sent  down 
to  the  White  House.  That  is  not  possible 
right  now.  Right  now  and  indeed  under 
this  biU.  if  this  biU  passes  without  this 
amendment,  we  will  send  appropriation 
bills  down  to  the  President  one  at  a 
time,  and  he  can  pick  them  cff  one  at  a 
time.  He  can  veto  one  if  he  wants  to; 
he  can  sign  another  one;  and  any  bill 
he  vetos  is  not  vetoed  in  the  context  of 
what  the  entire  congressional  product 
has  been  on  the  budget. 

That  means  that  the  public  has  no 
idea  whether  or  not  the  President's  action 
in  vetoing  any  individual  bill  is  justified 
on  economic  grounds  or  not,  or  on  any 
other  grounds. 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Congress  to  give  any  President 
that  kind  of  flexibility  when  in  fact 
under  this  bill  we  are  being  required  to 
put  all  our  actions  together  in  one  bill 
so  that  it  can  be  verj-  easily  understood 
by  the  public. 

Let  me  suggest  something  else.  A  great 
feature  of  this  bill  and  the  principal  rea- 
son I  support  it.  and  I  did  not  support 
the  original  version,  is  because  it  has 
plenty  of  flexibility  built  into  it,  but  this 
is  one  area  where  it  does  not  have  enough 
flexibility. 

The  initial  targets  we  are  told  are  sup- 
posed to  be  just  that — targets.  Let  me 
remind  the  Members  that  in  one  4-month 
period  in  this  fiscal  year  our  revenues 
changed  to  the  tune  of  $10  billion,  so 
this  Congress  does  not  want  to  tie  itself 
inflexibly  to  any  concurrent  resolution 
passed  in  May  when  our  economic  pic- 
ture may  be  entirely  different  4  or  5 
montlis  later. 

That  is  another  reason  I  suggest  wf» 
support  this  amendment. 

Under  the  bill  as  structured  now  we 
can  send  six  appropriation  measures  to 
the  White  House  and  then  have  an 
energy  crisis  develop  such  as  we  have 
had  in  the  last  2  or  3  months.  The  Presi- 
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Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  This  Is 
an  arguable  matter.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  the  provision  In  the  committee  bill 
U  perfectly  workable  and  that  the  power 
of  reciulon  answers  virtually  ail  the  ar- 


guments made  by  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  ULXA4AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLINO  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  It  seems 
to  me  we  should  really  understand  what 
we  are  doing  here.  If  we  adopt  the 
amendment,  then  we  have  taken  away  all 
incentive  for  the  Individual  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Appropriation  Committee  to 
hold  the  line.  Under  the  amendment,  all 
appropriations  measures  are  going  to  be 
In  the  pot  together  down  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  each  subcommittee  knows 
that  the  more  It  puts  into  the  pot  the 
better  chance  it  has  of  getting  more  out 
of  it.  This  abandons  the  basic  position 
we  must  have  if  this  procedure  is  going 
to  work.  I  hope  very  much  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  will  be 
defeated  by  the  Members. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
gan  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  too  would  like  to  state  my  opposition 
to  this  amendment  and  I  hope  It  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  must  admit  that  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  amendment  and  Intend 
to  support  It;  but  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
has  just  made,  is  one  that  may.  in  fact, 
be  very  telling. 

Let  me  pursue  that,  if  I  may  on  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  the  gentleman  Just 
made,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  that  If  he  does  not  give  an 
incentive  to  subcommittees  to  reduce 
their  budgets  by  allowing  them  to  have 
their  budgets  go  down  early  means  that 
everylxxiy  piles  It  up.  Is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  gentleman? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  It  Is  very  obvious  that  the  Individ- 
ual subcommittees  will  have  every  in- 
centive to  exceed  the  targets  In  the  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
pursue  that  a  minute,  because  I  think 
one  could  equally  persuasively  argue 
that  there  are  certain  of  the  subcom- 
mittee appropriation  bills  which  are 
more  easily  cutable  than  others  and 
we  end  up  with  a  half  a  dozen  Labor- 
HEW.  State.  Commerce,  Justice,  De- 
fense; at  least  to  name  three,  that  might 
be  more  subject  to  difficulty  because  of 
tKgt\  the 

something  more  somewhere  else,  as  for- 
estry roads  in  Oregon,   for  example. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  be  willing 
to  agree  that  the  very  thrust  of  the 
bill  Is  designed  to  create  a  whole  and 
not  its  pieces  and  that  if  we  allow  this 


dent  will  suggest  we  should  spend  a  great 
deal  more  money  on  energy  research  and, 
by  golly,  we  have  only  two  or  three  or 
four  more  appropriation  bills  left  In  the 
Congress  that  we  can  deal  with. 

Surely,  we  can  pass  rescissions,  but  we 
should  not  have  to.  It  Is  a  clumsy  and 
complicated  procedure.  It  wiU  justifiably 
irritate  many  people  who  thought  they 
could  depend  on  what  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed.  There  is 
no  reason  for  us  to  go  through  that  meat 
grinder.  I  think  we  should  foUow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
and  put  all  our  bills  in  one  lump. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  We  re- 
quire in  this  bill  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  cannot  report  out  a  single 
appropriation  bill  until  it  knows  what  the 
totals  are  for  all  13  of  them.  We  will  carry 
that  one  step  further  in  tliis  amendment 
and  require  the  same  thmg  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  bill  requires  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  I  think  that 
makes  good  sense. 

My  fourth  reason  for  supporting  the 
bill  is  simply  this. 

Right  now  we  have  a  situation  where 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  always  have 
one  or  two  appropriation  bills  dragging 
along  holdmg  up  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  and  holding  up  the  handling  of 
the  budget  in  an  orderly  way.  I  believe 
if  any  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
chairman  knows  that  if  he  does  not  get 
his  bill  through  on  time  he  is  going  to  be 
responsible  for  operating  the  entire  Oov- 
ernment  on  a  contmuing  resolution,  he 
Is  going  to  be  much  more  hkely  to  bring 
his  bills  out  on  the  floor  in  a  timely 
manner 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

iBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obky  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of 
those  reasons  and  to  give  Congress  an 
even  footing  with  the  President  and  give 
us  a  better,  more  orderly  procedure  im- 
der  which  we  can  discuss  the  budget.  I 
would  suggest  we  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  There  is  nothing  involved  In  this 
amendment  as  far  as  philosophy  Is  con- 
cerned. This  Is  strictly  an  operational 
consideration  which  we  have  before  us. 
I  would  hope  the  Members  will  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  I  think  his  amend- 
ment Is  persuasive.  This  Is  a  bill  with  a 
great  deal  more  flexibility  In  it  than 
there  was  In  the  original  draft,  but  the 
particultu-  provision  to  which  this  amend- 
ment Is  addressed  does  not  permit  the 
flexibility  we  need.  It  lets  us  look  ac  all 
the  bills  at  one  time.  It  will  restore  the 
flexibility  so  as  to  let  Congress  work  its 

WiU,  which  should  be  the  flnal  obJectKtvthe  poUtlcs  of  the  year  and  because  of 
so  I  hope  the  amendment  Is  adopted.      ^i»^Department  of  the  Interior  wanted 


concept  of  single  budgets  to  be  trans- 
mitted early  to  the  President,  we  have 
done  two  things.  One.  we  have,  in  fact, 
inhibited  subcommittees  from  fairly 
dealing  with  legitimate  reasons  to  in- 
crease spending  in  certain  aspects  of 
their  budget,  while  they  decrease  them 
In  others. 

Second,  we  have  made  It  more  difficult 
for  the  Congress  to  act  against  the  par- 
ticular decisions  that  the  executive 
makes  at  the  end  of  the  ball  game,  be- 
cause the  executive  then  can  pick  up  one 
or  two  of  these  and  say,  "They  are  over 
my  budget."  when  In  fact  taken  within 
the  context  of  the  budget  process,  they 
are  not  over  what  the  Congress  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  persuasive  argument  Is  that  by 
adopting  the  amendment,  we  will  nullify 
all  committee  discipline  on  the  first  res- 
olution. We  do  away  with  all  the  incen- 
tives of  the  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees to  stay  within  their  targets.  For  ex- 
ample. If  the  target  for  one  budget  func- 
tion was  $20  million,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee knew  some  of  that  amount  would 
have  to  be  cut.  It  would  have  every  Incen- 
tive to  pile  more  on  to  try  to  get  the 
full  $20  million  In  the  end.  By  removing 
any  discipline  for  observing  the  targets, 
this  amendment  puts  the  whole  program 
in  Jeopardy. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
the  Rules  Committee  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  putting  together  many  di- 
vergent views.  In  my  own  bill  I  Inten- 
tionally provided  that  all  regular  appro- 
priations bills  be  held  for  final  action  at 
the  same  time.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
soundest  approach.  However  In  order  to 
get  the  bill  before  us  we  all  had  to  give 
to  some  degree.  I  shall  stay  with  the 
committee  bill.  I  do  differ  with  the  opin- 
ion of  my  colleague  who  Just  spoke  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bollinc.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Whitten  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. > 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  contrary  to  the  im- 
pression here  that  some  subcommittee 
chairman  would  be  tempted  to  Increase 
his  bill  so  he  could  get  a  better  break  In 
the  overall  handling  under  the  flnal  firm 
resolution  that  was  passed.  Actually,  the 
record  shows  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  reduced  appropria- 
tions below  the  budget.  If  we  turn  our- 
selves to  this  one  Item,  with  13  subcom- 
mittee chairmen,  If  we  arrived  at  a  target 
that  all  13  of  the  parties  on  a  majority 
do,  I  think  each  of  us  would  try  to  hold 
the  other  chairmen  in  line  to  stay  with- 
in the  target  we  have  set.  Certainly  that 
would  be  my  purpose. 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  strongly 
supE>ort  souni  congre.sfilonal  budget  con- 
trol procedures.  We  need  to  provide  our- 
selves with  a  capability  fur  making  Judg- 
ments on  questions  of  fiscal  policy — the 
overall  size  of  expenditures,  appropriate 
revenue  levels,  and  the  amount  of  sur- 
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plus  or  deficit.  These  are  questions  which 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  has  never  con- 
sidered. And  yet.  they  have  tremendous 
influence  on  inflation  and  employment; 
indeed,  on  the  day-to-day  lives  of  all 
Americans.  I  believe  we  can  improve  our 
procedures  for  weighing  national  prior- 
ities against  one  another.  Moreover,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  must  and  can  re- 
assert the  constitutional  provisions  which 
grant  to  the  Congress  control  over  how 
the  people's  money  Is  spent. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us,  as  reported, 
in  good  measure  provides  for  most  of 
these  needs.  It  eases  the  reordering  of 
spending  priorities,  opens  our  internal 
systems  to  greater  participation  and  In- 
fluence by  individual  Members,  strength- 
ens the  Congress  with  respect  to  Its  re- 
lationship to  the  President,  and  provides 
a  time  frame  In  which  budget  decisions 
can  be  made  through  an  orderly  process. 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  minimize 
deficit  spending  by  coordinating  tax  and 
expenditure  policies.  And  it  will  take 
from  the  executive  branch  Its  claims  to 
legitimacy  for  Its  new-found  impound- 
ment "authority,"  Congress  will  be  mak- 
ing the  decisions  that  order  our 
priorities. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  bill  is 
its  provision  for  the  overall  considera- 
tion of  all  appropriations  In  a  manner 
that  weighs  their  merits,  one  against  the 
other.  Why,  then,  should  any  bills  for 
appropriations  be  sent  to  the  President 
separately?  If  some  are  sent  -.arly  and 
are  signed  Into  law,  how  can  they  then 
be  weighed  against  remaining  bills,  the 
consideration  of  which  could  reveal  a 
genuine  need  to  reevaluate  priorities?  I 
am,  therefore,  opposed  to  excepting  bills 
in  conformity  with  provisional  ceilings 
from  the  requirement  of  being  sent  to 
the  President  along  with  the  remaining 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  pass  this  legis- 
lation, we  will  make  each  Member  re- 
sponsible for  making  good  Judgments  on 
all  aspects  of  how  this  country  raises 
and  spends  Its  public  funds.  This  Is  an 
enormous  task  which  I  know  will  weigh 
heavily  on  Members.  I  know  that  all 
Members  will  want  to  weigh  national 
needs  and  the  will  of  their  constituents. 
This  Is  not  an  overnight  task.  Members 
must  have  ample  time  to  study  budget 
proposals.  That  is  why  I  voted  the  allot- 
ment of  10  days  from  the  day  of  report 
for  the  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  this 
bill.  Because  of  the  Intensive  work  done 
by  our  very  capable  colleagues  and  by 
Members  of  the  other  body,  we  have  be- 
fore us  now  an  opportunity  to  put  real 
meaning  back  In  to  our  deliberations  on 
fiscal  matters.  We  should  refine  this  bill. 
But  we  must  resolve  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity and  to  work  diligently  in  the  fu- 
ture within  the  provisions  that  It  af- 
fors  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

-Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  117,  noes  289, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Cam. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Brademais 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  m. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conycrs 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis.  S.C. 
DlngeU 
Drlnan 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Eklwards,  Calif. 
Esch 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
ColUer 


[Roll  No.  627] 

AYES— 117 

Evans,  Colo. 

FasceU 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Proehllch 
Oaydos 
Glaimo 
Oilman 
Green,  Pa. 
Hamilton 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Howard 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Kastenmeler 
Koch 
Lehman 
Lujan 
McClory 
McKay 
Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcber 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
MUler 
Mlnlsb 

NOES— 289 

Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davla,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dulskl 
Dtrncan 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fl£her 
Flowers 
Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  H. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasao 
Gray 

Green,  Greg 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubaer 
Gunter 
Ouyer 


Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

PodeU 

Qule 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Van  Decrlin 

Vanik 

Whalen 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 


Haley 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hlllls 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kluczynskl 
KuykendaU 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 

McCloskey 
McCoUlster 
McCormack 
McBwen 
McFall 
McKlnney 


Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Mallary 

Marazltl 


RandaU 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 


Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Symzns 

Talcott 


Martin,  Nebr.  Robinson,  Va.  Taylor,  Mo. 

Mathls,  Ga.  Roblson,  N.Y.  Taylor,  N.C. 

Matsunaga  Rogers  Teague,  Calif. 

Mayne  Roncallo,  Wyo.  Thomson,  Wis. 

Michel  Roncallo,  N.Y,  Thone 

Mllford  Rooney.  Pa.  Thornton 

Mitchell,  N.Y,  Rose  Towell,  Nev. 

MizeU  Rostenkowskl  Treen 

Moakley  Roush  Udall 

Mollohan  Rousselot  Ullman 

Montgomery  Roy  Vander  Jagt 

Moorhead,  Runnels  Vlgorito 

Calif.  Ruppe  Waggonnep 

Moorhead,  Pa.  Ruth  Waldle 

Morgan  Ryan  Wampler 

Moss  Sandman  Ware 

Murphy,  HI.  Satterfleld  White 

Murphy,  N.Y.  Scherle  Whltehurst 

Myers  Schneebell  WldnaU 

Nat  Cher  Sebellus  Wiggins 

Nelsen  Shipley  Williams 

Nichols  Shoup  Wilson,  Bob 

Nix  Shriver  Wilson, 

O'Brien  Shust«r  Charles,  Tex. 

ONelU  Slkes  Winn 

Parrla  Bisk  Wolff 

Passman  Skubltz  Wright 

Pepper  Slack  Wyatt 

Perkins  Smith,  N.Y.  Wydler 

Pettis  Snyder  Wylie 

Pickle  Spence  Wyman 

Pike  Staggers  Yatron 

Poage  Stanton,  Young,  Alaska 

Powell,  Ohio  J.  William  Young,  Fla. 

Preyer  Stanton,  Young.  111. 

Price,  111.  James  V.  Young,  S.C. 

Price,  Tex.  Steed  Young„Tex. 

Prltchard  Steele  Zablockl 

Quillen  Stelger,  Ariz.  Zlon 

Railsback  Stephens  Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Blatnlk  Banna  Minsball,  Ohio 

Burke,  Calif.  Hansen,  Wash.  Peyser 

Clawson.  Del  Hubert  Reld 

Crane  Jordan  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dellums  McDade  Stokes 

Dlggs  McSpadden  Teague,  Tex. 

Downing  Macdonald  Veysey 

Griffiths  Mathias,  Calif.  Walsh 

Gude  MlUs,  Ark.  Whltten 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  general  de- 
bate yesterday  I  stated  that  I  was  going 
to  introduce  an  amendment  which  would 
address  Itself  to  the  issue  of  staffing  for 
the  minority  party.  I  had  a  colloquy 
yesterday  during  the  general  debate  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
Bollinc  1  and  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska 'Mr.  Martin',  As  a  re<-ult  of  that 
colloquy  I  have  decided  that  perhaps  the 
amendment  should  not  be  offered  at  this 
time. 

However.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  <Mr.  Bollinc) 
and  I  would  assume  that  he  would  also 
speak  for  tlie  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin  '  if  I  am  correct  m  regard 
to  the  following  matter: 

On  page  71  of  Uie  bill  there  is  a  sec- 
tion entitled  "Director  and  Staff."  and 
this  section  establishes  what  appears  to 
be  the  legislative  budget  director,  and 
he  too  will  have  a  staff  I  do  not  believe 
the  bill  makes  it  clear,  but  I  gathered 
from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  both  in  the  record  and  made 
to  me  personally,  and  the  committee 
staff,  that  this  legi.slative  budget  direc- 
tor and  his  staff  will  be  the  commltiee 
staff. 
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Is  my  Interpretation  of  this  correct? 
Mr  BOr.r.TNG.  I  apologize  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire,  but  my  at- 
tention was  diverted  during  the  last  part 
of  his  statement.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
peat the  last  part  of  his  statement? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  does  not  have  to  apologize. 
I  can  barely  hear  myself  talking.  What  I 
asked  was  this:  Am  I  correct  that  re- 
garding the  legislative  budget  director 
and  his  staff,  the  selection  and  duties  of 
which  are  set  forth  beginning  on  page 
71  of  the  bill,  he  is  going  to  be  the  chief 
of  staff  and  the  people  he  selects  will  be 
the  committee  staff? 

Mr.  BOLLING  That  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  language.  That  la  the  only  staff  I 
know  of.  His  staff  would  be  the  staff 
presumably  for  both  committees,  the 
House  committee  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  In  other  words, 
then,  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  profes- 
sionail  staff  as  we  have  them  on  other 
standing  committees  of  the  House  and 
or  an  investigatory  type  of  staff? 

Mr.  BOLLING  This  Is  going  to  be  an 
entirely  professional  staff  In  the  sense 
that  they  will  be  appointed,  as  the  lan- 
guage says:  "without  regard  to  political 
affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fit- 
ness to  perform  their  duties." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  just  want  to  get 
that  clear,  because  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
entirely  clear  from  a  first  reading  of  the 
bill  that  this  is  going  to  be  the  committee 
staff. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  certainly  Is  the 
Intent,  because  that  was  part  of  the 
compromise,  and  this  Is  clearly  the  staff. 
Mr  CLEVELAND.  I  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  imder  some  technical  amend- 
ment it  might  be  spelled  out  a  little  more 
In  detail. 

In  another  part  of  our  colloquy  yester- 
day, it  was  my  understanding  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Comniittees,  of  which 
the  gentleman  Is  chairman.  Is  reporting 
out  a  bill,  and  I  believe  the  first  draft  of 
this  bill  is  going  to  be  available  to  the 
Members  on  Friday;  am  I  correct  on 
that? 

Mr  BOLLING,  This  is  a  working  draft, 
a  working  document,  which  will  be  used 
for  the  markup  of  the  bill  that  will  be 
sent  to  the  floor  at  some  time  in  the 
future.  This  is  not  a  proposal  finished  by 
the  select  committee.  It  is  just  a  tenta- 
tive document,  sort  of  in  the  form  of  a 
committee  report  and  in  the  form  of  a 
partial  bill  for  both  committees.  Select 
and  Rules,  purely  for  working  purposes, 
to  that  the  Members  of  the  House— -all  of 
them — will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
where  our  thinking  is  at  this  particular 
time,  if  that  is  the  document  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to. 

Mr.  CLEV^ELAND.  It  is  my  under- 
standing also  thai  the  gentleman  hopes 
to  have  a  bill  on  the  floor  sometime  after 
Easter' 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  Is  correct.  If  we 
are  able  to  withstand  the  complaints  we 
expect  from  individuals,  we  hope  to  come 
up  with  a  bill  which  Ls  viable  and  can 
be  passed  We  expect  to  have  a  bill  on 
the  floor  shortly  af'^r  Easter,  and  very 
possibly  earlier,  but  not  much  later  than 
that. 
In  my  judgment,  if  I  may  anticipate 


the  next  point,  that  bill  will  contain  a 
provision  for  minority  staff,  providing 
for  one- third. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  If  I  have  further  argu- 
ments to  make  on  behalf  of  staff  for  the 
minority.  I  would  then  address  them  to 
that  piece  of  legislation  when  It  comes 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  would  be  my 
Judgment,  too. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolliwg). 

I  understand  thr  t  the  bill  provides  on 
or  before  May  1  lor  the  adoption  of  a 
tentative  congressional  budget  using  the 
mechanism  of  a  concurrent  resolution, 
and  it  further  requires  that  by  again 
utilizing  a  concurrent  resolution  we 
make  a  final  determination  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 15  of  each  year,  but,  to  say  the  least, 
before  sine  die  adjournment  of  any  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

If  the  gentleman  will  take  the  report 
which  accompanies  the  committee  bill 
and  turn  tn  page  8  to  section  134  of  the 
bill  as  printed  in  this  report,  the  section 
which  is  entitled:  "Budget  Reconciliation 
Bill  To  Include  Tax  Measure  In  Certain 
Cases,"  and  follow  me  as  I  read  this,  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  clarify  the 
use  of  the  word  "appropriate"  in  this 
particular  section. 

It  says : 

If  the  estimate  of  aggregate  revenues  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  la  less 
than  the  appropriate  overall  level  of  Federal 
revenues,  as  ?iet  forth  in  the  final  budget  res- 
olution, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
(in  accordance  witb  section  122(b))  shall 
report  as  a  separate  title  in  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation blU  a  tax  measure  which,  for  the 
12-month  period  which  begins  on  January  1 
which  occurs  In  the  fiscal  year  in  question, 
will  raise  an  amount  of  additional  revenue 
approximately  equal  to  that  required  to  be 
raised  to  provide  the  appropriate  overall 
level  of  Federal  revenues  set  forth  in  the 
final  budget  -esolutlon. 

I  would  like  for  the  gentleman  to  ex- 
plain to  me  what  it  Is  Intended  that  the 
word  "appropriate"  really  means.  Does 
It  mean  that  if  revenues  are  less  than 
set  forth  In  the  final  concurrent  resolu- 
tion or  If  expenditures  exceed  those  ex- 
penditures proJ2tced  In  the  final  con- 
current resolution,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  be  re- 
quired to  bring  In  a  tax  proposal  to  the 
fioor  to  compensate  for  that  under- 
estimation of  revenues  or  that  over-rtin 
of  projected  expenditures? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  situation  Is  this. 
In  the  final  budget  reconciliation  the 
Conj?resa  would  adopt  the  resolution  and 
the  Congress  would  say  our  expenditures 
are  going  to  be  so  and  so,  our  revenues 
are  going  to  be  so  and  so.  and  if  there 
were  a  deficit  contemplated  in  those 
figures  the  Congress  would  also  say  we 
are  going  to  fund  this  part  of  the  deficit 
by  a  tax  Increase,  or  a  combination  of  a 
tax  Increase  and  a  decrease  in  spend- 
ing, or  we  might  be  going  to  have  an- 
other combination,  and  then  we  would 


begin  to  get  Into  a  great  many  combina- 
tions. But  the  end  result  might  be  that 
Congress  will  say  we  are  going  to  have 
this  level  of  expenditure  and  this  level 
of  taxes  and  we  are  aLso  going  to  fimd 
the  part  of  the  gap  or  the  deficit  by  an 
Increase  in  the  public  debt  and  part  of 
the  gap  by  an  Increase  in  taxes.  The 
results  could  be  all  different  kinds  of 
combinations. 

I  have  not  tried  to  figure  out  how 
many  different  kinds  of  combinations 
there  might  be,  but  we  would  have  in 
public  and  bringing  out  In  one  resolu- 
tion a  reconciliation  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  level  of  spending,  level  of 
taxation,  and  the  way  in  which  if  there 
were  a  gap  that  would  be  funded,  either 
by  a  debt  increase  or  by  a  tax  increase. 
If  the  resolution  provided  for  a  tax 
Increase,  then  the  mandate  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  come  up 
with  that  amount  of  money  in  whatever 
way  they  recommended  would  be  oper- 
able. 

I  hope  I  have  not  added  to  the  gentle- 
man's confusion.  I  have  tried  to  clarify 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wag- 
coNNER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
no.  the  gentleman  has  not  confused  me 
but  he  has  discouraged  me.  As  I  under- 
stand It.  the  joint  committee  would  make 
a  recommendation  then  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as  to 
how  much  Increase  would  be  needed  If 
a  tax  increase  was  to  be  employed.  If 
the  combination  for  example,  say.  of  the 
tax  Increase  and  the  debt  ceiling  was 
employed  to  compen.sate  for  that  larger- 
than-antlclpated  deficit  was  to  be  used, 
then  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  report  the  tax  increase  for  that 
amount.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr    BOLLING   That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  this  is  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing to  make  this  body  re.<;pon.sible.  In 
my  personal  opinion,  becau.se  we  are  not 
controlling  expenditures.  We  will  be  us- 
ing all  the  devices  we  use  now  to  keep 
spending. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong,  and  that  there  will 
be  some  restraint  In  the  Congress  to 
cause  Congress  to  reduce  expenditures, 
but  I  cannot  help  believing  with  the 
track  record  of  Congress  having  been 
what  it  Is  that  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing but  go  ahead  and  just  keep  In- 
creasing spending  and  the  debt  ceiling. 
That  Is  where  we  are  hended  I  believe 
and  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  This  Congress 
does  not  have  the  courage  to  balance 
expenditures  with  revenues.  That  Is  our 
problem  now. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri, 

Mr.  BOLLING  I  cannot  guarantee 
a  thing  to  the  gentleman,  but  I  believe  to 
the  contrarj'.  If  we  can  undertake  tliis 
process  and  do  all  these  things  in  public 
and  clearly  take  the  responsibility  and 
behave  in  a  more  responsible  fashion  on 
purpose  than  we  have  been  In  the  past 
by  our  actions,  then  It  Is  poRslble. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Well,  holding  out 
just  a  slight  ray  of  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man might  be  right.  I  am  going  to  go 
ahead  and  vote  for  this  bill  in  the  hopes 
that  this  will  happen  and  if  I  am  wrong, 
I  am  not  going  to  say  with  any  glee  that 
"I  told  you  so."  I  am  going  to  try  to 
make  It  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n— IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 
8ec.  aoi.  TaANSMissioN  or  Special  Messages 
BY  President. 

(a)  In  Gencbal. — Whenever  the  President, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  impounds 
any  budget  authority  authorized  or  made 
available  for  a  specific  purpose  or  project, 
or  orders,  permits,  or  approves  the  Impound- 
ing of  any  such  budget  aut  lorlty  by  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  shall,  within  t.  a  days  there- 
after, transmit  to  the  House  c  f  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  a  special  message  spe- 
cifying— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  budget  authority 
Impounded: 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  budget  author- 
ity was  ordered  to  be  Impounded; 

(3)  the  date  the  budget  authority  wm 
Impounded: 

(4)  any  account,  department,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government  to  which  such 
Impounded  budget  authority  would  have 
been  available  for  obligation  except  for  such 
Impoundment,  and  the  specific  projects  or 
governmental  functions  Involved; 

(5)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
budget  authority  Is  to  be  Impounded; 

(6)  the  reasons  for  the  impoundment.  In- 
cluding any  legal  authority  Invoked  by  him 
to  Justify  the  impoundment; 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budget- 
ary efifect  of  the  Impoundment;  and 

(8)  all  facts,  circumstances,  and  con- 
siderations relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the 
Impoundment  and  the  decision  to  effect  the 
impoundment,  including  an  analysis  of  such 
facta,  circumstances,  and  considerations  in 
terms  of  their  application  to  any  legal  au- 
thority and  specific  elements  of  legal  au- 
thority Invoked  by  him  to  Justify  such  Im- 
potindment.  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  estimated  effect  of  such  Im- 
poundment upon  the  objects,  purposes,  and 
programs  for  which  the  budget  authority 
was  provided. 

(b)  Dei.i\-ert  to  House  and  Sen.\te. — Each 
special  message  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
on  the  same  day.  and  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  If 
the  House  Is  not  In  session,  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  If  the  Senate  Is  not  In 
session.  Each  special  message  so  transmitted 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate:  and  each  such  message  shall 
be  printed  as  a  document  for  each  House, 

(c)  Transmissiom  to  Comptsoi.ler  Gen- 
eral.— A  copy  of  each  special  message  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  day  it  Is  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  In  order  to  assist  the  Congress 
In  the  exercise  of  its  functions  under  sections 
202  and  204.  the  ComptroUer  General  shaU 
review  each  such  message  and  Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  as 
promptly  as  possible  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
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facts  surrounding  the  Imjxjundment  set 
forth  In  such  message  (Including  the  prob- 
able effects  thereof)  and  (2)  whether  or  not 
(or  to  what  extent).  In  his  Judgment,  such 
Impoundment  was  In  accordance  with  ex- 
isting statutory  authority. 

(d)  Transmission  or  Supplement  aat 
Messages. — If  any  information  contained  in 
a  special  message  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  Is  subsequently  revised,  the  Presi- 
dent sheJl  within  ten  days  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Comptroller  General  a 
supplementary  message  stating  and  explain- 
ing such  revision.  Any  such  supplementary 
message  shall  be  delivered,  referred,  and 
printed  as  provided  In  subsection  (b);  and 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  promptly  no- 
tify the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  any  changes  In  the  Information 
submitted  by  him  tmder  subsection  (c) 
which  may  be  necessitated  by  such  revision. 

(e)  Printtnc. — Any  special  or  supplemen- 
tary message  transmitted  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  printed  In  the  first  Issue  of 
the  Federal  Register  published  after  such 
transmittaj. 

(f)  Publication  of  Impoundments. — The 
President  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, each  month  a  list  of  any  budget  author- 
ity Impounded  as  of  the  first  calendar  day 
of  that  month.  Each  such  list  shall  be  pub- 
lished no  later  than  the  tenth  calendar  day 
of  the  month  and  shall  contain  the  Informa- 
tion required  to  be  submitted  by  special  mes- 
sage pursuant  to  subsection  ( a) . 

Sic.  202.  Disapproval  or  Impoundments  bt 
House  or  Senate. 
Any  Impoundment  of  budget  authority  set 
forth  In  a  special  message  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  section  201  shall  cease  If  within 
sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
after  the  date  on  which  the  message  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  the  specific  impound- 
ment shall  have  been  disapproved  by  either 
House  of  Congress  by  passage  of  a  resolution 
In  accordance  with  the  procedure  set  out  In 
section  204.  The  effect  of  such  disapproval 
shall  be  to  require  an  Immediate  end  to  the 
impoundment. 

Sec.  203.  Definition  or  Impoundment. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Impounding 
of  budget  authority  Includes — 

(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  budget  authority 
(whether  by  establishing  reserves  or  other- 
wise) appropriated  for  projects  or  activities, 
and  the  termination  of  authorized  projects 
or  activities  for  which  appropriations  have 
been  made,  and 

(2)  any  other  type  of  Executive  action  or 
Inaction  which  effectively  precludes  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  authorized 
budget  authority  or  the  creation  of  obliga- 
tions by  contract  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions as  specifically  authorized  by  law. 
Sec.  204.  Congressional  Procedures. 

(a)  Definition  or  Resolution;  Continu- 
ity or  Session. — 

(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 202  the  term  "r?solutlon"  means  only 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  which  expresses  its  disapproval 
of  an  Impoundment  of  budget  authority  set 
forth  In  a  special  message  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  section  201,  and  which 
Is  introduced  and  acted  upon  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  (as  the  case 
may  be  I  before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
President's  message  is  received  by  the 
Congress. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 202,  the  continuity  of  a  session  shall  be 
considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  In  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  shall  b«  excluded  in 


the  computation  of  the  sixty-day  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
(and  In  section  202)  and  the  thirty-day 
period  referred  to  in  subsection  (d)(1).  If 
a  special  message  Is  transmitted  under  sec- 
tion 201  during  any  Congress  and  the  last 
session  of  such  Congress  adjourns  sine  die 
before  the  expiration  of  sixty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  (or  a  special  message 
Is  so  transmitted  after  the  last  session  of 
the  Congpress  adjourns  sine  die) .  the  message 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  retransmitted 
on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  Congress 
and  the  sixty-day  period  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  and  in  section 
202  (with  respect  to  such  message)  shall 
commence  on  such  first  day. 

(b)  Referral. — Any  resolution  Introduced 
with  respect  to  a  special  message  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  case  may  be. 

(0)  Discharge  of  Committee. — 

( 1 )  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  special  message  has  been 
referred  has  not  reported  It  at  the  end  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
after  Its  introduction.  It  is  in  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  any  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  message  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee. 

(2)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, may  be  made  only  If  supported  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  Members  of  the  House  Involved 
(a  quorum  being  present),  and  Is  highly 
privileged  (except  that  it  may  not  be  made 
after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  special  mes- 
sage) ;  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  resi>ect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  special  message. 

(d)  Floor  CoNsroinATioN  — 

(1)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
cial message,  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter 
be  m  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  The  motion  shall  be  highly 
privileged  and  not  debatable  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in  order,  nor 
shall  it  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  net  mere  than  tvio  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  eqvially  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to.  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resoluiiou  shall  be  In  order, 
and  ii  sliall  r:ot  be  in  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to 

le)  Motions  — Motions  to  postpone,  made 
with  respect  lo  the  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  lo  special  message,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate, 

(f)  Appeals. — All  appeals  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Chair  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  procedure  relating  to  any  resolution  re- 
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ferred   to   In   this  section  shall   be   decided 

without  debate. 

Sic.    206.     Riporrs    or    Impodndmknts    bt 
CoMPraoLUCs  Gkxexai.. 

If  tbe  Comptroller  Oeneral  dnds  that  the 
President,  the  Director  of  the  OlBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  has  impounded  any  budget  authority 
authorized  or  made  available  for  a  specific 
purpose  or  project  or  has  ordered,  permitted, 
or  approved  the  impounding  of  any  such 
budget  authority  by  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  and  the  Presi- 
dent falls  to  transmit  a  special  message  with 
respect  to  such  Impoundment  as  required 
by  this  title,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
report  such  Impoundment  and  any  available 
information  concerning  It  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress;  and  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  such  Impound- 
ment in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  such  report  of  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  were  a  special  message  submitted  by 
the  President  under  section  201.  with  the 
sixty-day  jjeriod  provided  in  section  203  being 
deemed  to  have  commenced  at  the  time  at 
which  the  Comptroller  General  makes  the 
report.  As  used  In  section  204.  the  term 
"special  message"  includes  a  report  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  under  this  section. 
Sec.  206.  Stnrs  bt  CoMPraoLLxs  GcNcaAi.  to 
ENToaci  Co.vmoLs. 

The  Comptroller  General  Ls  hereby  ex- 
pressly empowered  as  the  representative  of 
the  Congress  through  attorneys  of  his  own 
selection,  with  the  approval  of  the  Congress 
In  any  particular  case,  to  sue  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  In  a  clvU  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
and  such  court  is  hereby  expressly  empow- 
ered to  enter  in  such  civil  action  any  decree, 
JudgDMnt.  or  order  which  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  by  such  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee.  Within  the  pur- 
view of  this  section,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  be  construed  to  be 
an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  the  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  be  construed  to 
be  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  207.  RxpaAL  or  BxumMo  Impoitkoment 
RzrOKTTNG  PaovisioN. 

Section  203  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1960  is  repealed. 
Skc  208.  DtscuuuKX. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as — 

(1)  assertmg  or  conceding  the  constitu- 
tional powers  or  Umltattons  of  either  the 
Congraas  or  the  President; 

(2)  ratifying  any  impoundment  heretofore 
or  hereafter  executed  or  approved  by  the 
President  or  any  other  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee, except  Insofar  as  pursuant  to  stat- 
utory authorization  then  In  effect;  or 

(3)  affecting  In  any  way  the  claims  or  de- 
fenses of  any  party  to  litigation  concerning 
any  Impoundment  ordered  or  executed  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this    Act 

Mr  BOLLTNO  (durln«  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  title  n  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Rccord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AICXNOMXITT     Orr«BXO     BT     Kl.     MaJITXN     OT 
NXBEASXA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    B^.    Maxtin    of 

Nebraska;  "Strike  out  title  n  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute." 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  will  be  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is 
simply  to  strike  title  n  from  the  bill 
before  us.  the  impoundment  section  of 
the  bill.  We  have  had  a  very  cordial  and 
close  relationship  this  afternoon  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
can  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  in  accepting  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered. 

There  has  been  some  talk.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  impoundment  section, 
title  n  of  this  bill,  is  the  same  as  the 
impoundment  legislation  that  was 
psissed  earlier  this  year  in  the  House. 
There  are  three  differences  between  the 
bill  passed  earlier  by  the  House  and  title 
II  of  the  current  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  point  them  out. 

First,  the  impoundment  procedures 
approved  in  the  earlier  legrislatlon  were 
only  for  I  year.  This  provides  that  the 
impoundment  procedures  are  perma- 
nent. 

Second,  this  bill  does  not  contain  the 
spendmg  limit  applied  to  fiscal  year, 
1974.  which  was  in  the  earlier  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  There  is  no  spending  limit 
included  in  tliis  bill. 

Third,  adjustments  have  been  made 
in  the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral to  bring  a  court  action  to  enforce 
the  impoundment  provisions.  This  also 
was  not  in  the  earlier  bill  passed  by 
the  House. 

There  are  several  reasons.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why  this  Impoundment  title  should 
be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

First,  the  long-term  effect  of  this  anti- 
impoundment  provision  will  be  to  re- 
qtilre  the  President  to  spend  money 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  spent.  At 
a  time  when  excessive  Federal  spending 
is  already  creating  additional  inflation- 
ary pressure,  this  anti-Impoundment 
provision  will  remove  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining defcmsea  against  Inflation,  by 
severely  limiting  the  Presidents  right 
to  impotmd. 

Second,  if  title  I  of  this  bill  deaUng 
with  congressional  budget  reform  is  suc- 
cessful in  enabling  Congress  to  stay 
within  responsible  spending  limits,  then 
the  anti-impoundment  provisions  in 
title  n  were  unnecessary  We  were  led  to 
believe  this  when  we  debated  the  first 
Impoundment  bill  which  provided  for 
impoundment  only  for  1  year. 

If  the  procedures  set  up  in  title  I  do 
not  succeed  in  enabling  Congress  to 
spend  responsibly,  then  it  is  even  more 
important  that  the  President  have  the 
power  to  impound.  Therefore,  at  best, 
title  n  Is  unnecessary  and  its  adoption 
could  mean  the  removal  of  a  necessary 
4tt^T"T*  against  inflation. 


Third,  title  II  of  the  bill  sets  up  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful  reporting  proce- 
dures. The  term  •"impoundment"  Is  de- 
fined broadly  in  this  bill.  The  President 
is  required  to  provide  extensive  infor- 
mation about  each  impoundment.  The 
result  will  be  a  great  deal  of  additional 
paperwork.  In  fact,  a  great  majority  of 
impoundments  are  routine  administra- 
tive actions.  For  example,  funds  are  fre- 
quently apportioned  for  each  of  the 
quarters  in  a  fiscal  year,  or  reserved  from 
apportionment  pending  the  establish- 
ment of  plans.  Under  this  bill,  all  such 
situations  would  require  detailed  and 
costly  reporting  to  the  Congress. 

Fourth,  a  simple  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  impoundment,  as  provided  in  this 
proposal,  would  be  of  doubtful  legal  ef- 
fect. A  simple  resolution  does  not  require 
a  signature  by  the  President  and  does  not 
have  the  same  legal  force  as  a  bill  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

Fifth,  impoundment  is  a  procedure 
which  has  been  used  by  many  Presidents, 
starting  with  Thomas  Jefferson.  During 
the  last  30  years,  for  Instance,  all  Presi- 
dents of  both  political  parties  have  im- 
pounded funds  for  various  reasons.  Im- 
poundments under  this  administration 
have  not  been  notably  different  from 
those  of  previous  administrations. 

Few  would  disagree.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  President  should  be  able  to 
handle  Federal  funds  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  flexibility  and  economy.  He 
must  have  some  authority  to  hold  funds 
in  reserve  and  to  apportion  their  ex- 
penditure in  appropriate  ways  for  the 
purpose  of  sound  finance  and  adminis- 
trative management.  He  should  not  have 
to  spend  all  funds  appropriated  for  some 
purpose  if  that  purpose  can  be  achieved 
by  spending  less,  or  if  he  can  save  money 
by  more  eCQcient  operation,  or  if  develop- 
ments subsequent  to  the  appropriation 
make  the  use  of  the  money  unnecessary. 

Congress  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
conferring  such  specific  authority  wi  the 
President  when  it  passed  the  Antide- 
flciency  Act  in  1905.  and  again  when  it 
was  amended  and  refined  in  1906.  and 
more  recently  in  1950.  The  relevant  por- 
tion of  the  act  reads  as  follows: 

In  apportioning  any  appropriation,  reserves 
may  be  established  to  provide  for  contingen- 
cies, or  to  effect  savings  whenever  savings 
are  made  possible  by  or  through  changes  in 
requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions, or  other  developments  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  such  appropriation  was 
made  available. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  the  previous 
history  of  the  acts  of  the  Congrees,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  feel  it  is  essential,  prudent, 
and  wise  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  continue  to  have  the 
authority  which  it  has  had  for  so  many 
years,  and  that  Is  to  cancel  the  spending 
of  funds,  or  impoundment.  If  you  please, 
where  the  executive  feels  that  they  are 
no  longer  needed  or  that  the  program  is 
not  being  efflcently  operated  or  doing  the 
job  for  which  it  was  set  up  Regardless  of 
what  party  controls  the  White  House  and 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
this  is  a  prerogative  of  the  executive  It  is 
not  something  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  Congress,  with  535  Members,  can  ef- 
ficiently and  properly  perform. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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hope  that  this  Impoundment  section, 
title  II.  is  deleted  from  the  bill,  and  that 
the  House  wUl  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  oppc^ition  to  the  tjnendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  time  for 
me  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  Member  for  the 
work  that  he  did  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  in  the  last  day  or  two  on  this 
very  Important  matter. 

The  Members  will  note  that  we  have 
been  in  entire  agreement  on  title  I.  On 
title  II,  our  disagreement  is  Just  as  entire. 

I  do  not  propose  to  debate  the  issue 
at  any  length.  We  debated  it  at  some 
length  earlier  when  we  passed  an  anti- 
impoundment  bill,  which  is  very  much 
like  this  one. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Martin)  described  some  rel- 
atively minor  differences. 

Without  title  II,  title  I,  in  my  judg- 
ment is  a  waste  of  time.  Title  I  can 
make  the  Congress  responsible  in  regard 
to  spending  and  ♦'undlng  the  resources 
for  the  spending.  It  can  make  the  Con- 
gress responsible  before  the  American 
people  in  dealing  with  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  priorities,  and  the  detailed  prob- 
lem of  priorities. 

The  anti-impoundment  section  is  not 
aimed  at  the  workings  of  the  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act;  the  an ti -impoundment  sec- 
tion is  aimed  at  only  one  target,  and  that 
target  Is  a  very  simple  one. 

If  the  Congress  behaves  entirely  re- 
sponsibly, if  the  Congress  achieves  the 
goals  that  it  set  for  itself  as  targets  in 
the  begliming.  If  it  finishes  up  with  con- 
current resolutions  which  it  honors  as  to 
spending,  if.  in  other  words,  the  Congress 
makes  policy  in  a  responsible  fashion, 
then  the  Congress  must  protect  itself 
from  the  opportunity  of  an  Executive  to 
use  Impoundment  as  a  device  for  chang- 
ing the  priorities  properly  set  by  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  mandate 
of  the  Constitution. 

We  are  the  body  to  which  is  given  the 
responsibility  for  appropriations,  and 
under  impoundment,  if  there  is  no  proc- 
ess established  to  check  ^t  and  the  process 
we  establish  is  a  legal,  legitimate  process, 
that  used  under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
by  Impoundment  the  President  can 
change  the  priorities  that  v,'e  have  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  this  title,  the 
bill  as  a  whole  is  virtually  worthless  if 
what  we  are  intent  on  doing  is  restoring 
to  the  Congress  its  responsibility  and  its 
place  as  an  equal  part  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
motion  to  strike. 

Mr.  RODSSELOT  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  which  we  have  before  us  today,  H.R. 
7130,  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1973,  represents  a  signif- 
icant attempt  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
assume  its  proper  constitutional  role  in 
the  budgetary  process,  and  I  heartily 
commend  the  member^  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee who  have  worked  so  hard  for 
many  months  to  produce  this  bill.  How- 
ever, the  bill  has  two  very  significant 
shortcomings  which  I  believe  we  should 
attempt  to  correct  before  we  pass  this 
legislation. 

The  first  shortcoming  is  title  n,  the 


"Impoundment  Control"  title.  This  title 
establishes  cumbersome  and  expensive 
procedures  for  the  reporting  of  impound- 
ments and  provides  that  a  disapproving 
resolution  passed  by  either  House  of  the 
Congress  within  60  days  of  receipt  of  a 
special  impoundment  message  would 
nullify  the  impoundment. 

Tlie  major  difficulty  with  this  pro- 
vision is  that  its  effect  may  very  well 
turn  out  to  be  antibudget  control. 
There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in 
recent  months  for  Congress  to  pass  leg- 
islation appropriating  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  grants, 
contracts,  and  loans  of  various  kinds  and 
then  to  mandate  that  the  money  be 
spent.  Sometimes  the  money  is  required 
to  be  spent  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
an  adequate  number  of  qualified  partici- 
pants in  these  programs  cannot  be  found 
or  their  eligibility  cannot  be  satisfacto- 
rily established  in  time  to  prevent  wide- 
spread waste  and  abuse  in  these  pro- 
grams. The  anti-impoundment  title 
would  have  a  similar  effect  of  allowing 
the  Congress  to  require  that  appropri- 
ated funds  be  spent  In  situations  where 
it  may  be  administratively  unwise,  im- 
prudent, or  even  reckless  to  do  so.  I 
therefore  join  my  colleages,  Messrs. 
Martin,  Qxtillen.  Latta,  and  Clawson, 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  in  op- 
posing title  II  despite  the  fact  that  we 
all  favor  the  concept  embodied  in  title  I. 

The  second  major  shortcoming  of  this 
bill  is  the  fact  that  although  it  pro- 
vides a  mechani.sm  for  the  enactment  of 
a  "Congressional  budget"  and  requires 
that  a  tax  measure  be  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  raise 
additional  revenue  which  may  be  needed 
to  meet  the  established  budgetai-j-  deficit 
or  surplus,  the  bill  does  nothing  to  in- 
sure that  the  Federal  Government  will 
live  within  its  means.  In  other  words,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  link  congres- 
sional budget  control  efforts  to  the  re- 
lated problem  of  the  national  debt. 

Article  I,  section  8  of  our  Constitution 
gives  the  Congress  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises, 
and  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  article  I.  section  9  further 
mandates  that  "No  money  shall  be  drav^Tl 
from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence 
of  Appropriations  made  by  Law;".  We, 
as  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  are  being  negligent  in  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  by  allowing  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  along  year 
after  year  spending  more  than  it  receives 
in  revenues,  never  making  provisions  for 
repayment  of  the  public  debt.  Since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  debt 
limit  has  grown  from  $65  billion  to  the 
present  $465  billion,  an  increase  of  $400 
billion  in  Just  a  little  over  3  decades. 

Under  the  current  system.  Federal 
commitments  to  programs  are  expanding 
more  rapidly  than  sources  of  revenue, 
and  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  economy 
can  accommodate.  Most  economists  gen- 
erally agree  that  the  continued  trend  of 
the  Government  to  increase  spending  for 
goods  and  services  financed  through 
heavy  deficits,  coupled  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  creation  of  new  money, 
is  the  primary  infiationary  pressure  in 
our  economy.  In  the  column  which  ap- 
peared in  Newsweek,  January  29,  1973, 
Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  University  of  Chl- 


c:igo  economist  and  a  leading  monetarist, 
stated: 

Lower  government  spending  Is  Important 
primarily  because  we  are  not  getting  our 
money's  worth  for  what  the  government 
spends.  But  It  Is  important  also  because  large 
deficits  tend  to  raise  Interest  rates,  which 
induces  people  to  hold  less  cash  relative  to 
their  Income  and  also  put  pressure  on  the 
Fed  to  finance  the  deficits.  If  the  President 
succeeds  In  holding  down  federal  spending, 
he  wUl  do  the  most  Important  single  thing  he 
can  to  hold  down  Inflation. 

As  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  well  know,  interest  is  the 
third  largest  outlay  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  functional  basis.  A  recent 
Library  of  Congress  report  states  that  it 
is  estimated  that  in  fiscad  year  1974,  the 
per  capita  outlay  for  interest  will  be  $117. 
The  per  capita  outlay  for  interest  in  fis- 
cal 1965  was  $54,  which  is  less  than  half 
of  the  estimate  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
This  rise  is,  of  course,  attributable  to  the 
increase  in  the  public  debt,  which  has 
grown  from  over  $317  billion  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1965  to  an  estimate  of  over 
$492  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  which  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  interest  rates. 

Federal  deficit  spending  has  not  been 
good  for  the  economy.  Unemployment 
has  been  up  during  these  years  6f  sub- 
stantial Federal  deficits.  A  statement  by 
David  T.  Wendell  which  was  included  in 
an  article  entitled  "We  Must  Halt  Our 
Runaway  Budget!",  originally  published 
in  the  David  L.  Babson  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Weekly  Staff  Letter,  deserves  this  Com- 
mittee's attention: 

Rather  than  being  a  cure  for  unemploy- 
ment, deficit  financing  is  Just  the  reverse. 
In  the  long  run,  the  rising  national  debt  can 
only  lead  to  more  Inflation,  which  hurts 
profits — the  basic  creator  of  Jobs.  The  cur- 
rent unemployment  problem  is  due  to  socio- 
political as  well  as  economic  factors,  and  a 
$39  billion  deficit  simply  does  not  give  corpo- 
rate executives  any  new  motive  for  hiring 
additional  workers. 

In  this  period  of  high  deficits,  we  have 
seen  the  dollar  devalued  twice  in  world 
markets,  wage  and  price  controls  im- 
posed, and  a  shocking  decline  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  combined  with 
rising  costs  in  all  segments  of  our 
domestic  economy. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
urged,  both  in  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  increase  the  public 
debt  and  in  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  this  bill,  H.R.  7130,  that 
the  respective  committees  give  consider- 
ation to  legislation  which  I  have  spon- 
sored, H.R.  98,  and  to  similar  proposals 
to  provide  for  the  systematic  repayment 
of  the  existing  public  debt.  H.R.  98  es- 
tablishes a  constructive  method  of  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget,  and  would 
provide  the  Congress  with  regular  re- 
ports by  a  Taxpayers'  Advocate,  would 
establish  that  clear  notice  be  given  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public  on  the 
current  status  of  the  gross  public  debt, 
with  a  statement  of  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  would  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  existing  Federal  debt  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  7130,  the  budget 
control  bill,  without  the  impoundment 
control  title,  combined  with  the  enact- 
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ment  of  debt  control  legislation  similar 
to  H.R.  98.  would  establish  the  basic 
framework  to  restore  economic  stability 
and  to  provide  relle/  for  the  taxpayers 
we  represent.  However.  I  must  say  that 
I  am  afraid  that  any  bill,  such  as  H.R. 
7130.  which  addresses  itself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  budget  control  while  leaving  the 
problem  of  debt  control  unresolved,  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  complete  solution 
to  the  problem  of  unchecked  Federal 
spending  and  expansion  of  the  national 
debt. 

In  any  regard.  H.R.  7130.  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  is  a  positive  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  I  support  it  as  a 
major  improvement  over  the  present 
procedure. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  <Mr  Masting 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BXCOBDBD    VOTB 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  108.  noes  295. 
not  voting  30.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No    63a I 


Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aabbrook 

B&ker 
Beard 
Blackburn 
Bocks 

Brsy 

Brown.  Ulch. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroytiUl.  Vs. 

Burg«o«r 

Burke.  Pis. 

Butler 

Cederberg 

Ctaamberlsln 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
OoUler 
OoUlns.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Derwlnskt 
Dertne 
Dickinson 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
■dwards.  Ala. 
Crlenbom 
Bslilemaji 
Plsber 


Abdnor 

AbBug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N  C. 
Andrews, 

N  Oak. 
Annunslo 
Aaliley 
Asp  In 
Badlllo 
Barren 
Bauman 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BcTlU 


ATKS— 108 

Prellnghuysen 

Oold  water 

CKxxUlng 

Oroas 

Qrover 

Oubser 

Haraha 

HInshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketch  um 

King 

Kuykecdall 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCIory 

McBwen 

litarazttl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MlUer 

Mlzell 

Moor  head. 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nedzl 
NeUen 

NOES— 395 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bo  wen 

Brademaa 

Braaco 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brotaman 

Brown.  Calif 

BroyhlU.  N  C. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burlaaoo.  Tex 

Burl*,  r    \f 

Bur- 

Byr  ^ 


O  Brlen 

Pettis 

Powell.  Ohio 

Quia 

QuUlen 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Vs. 

Roblaon.  N  T 

Roncallo.  NT. 

Rousaelot 

Ruppe 

Rutit 

Scberls 

Scbneebell 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Warn  pier 

Ware 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUaon. 

Charles  H  . 

Calif. 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Toung.  Pla. 
Young.  B.C. 
Zlon 


Carey.  N.T. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Chappell 

ChishoUn 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

"inlel,  Dan 

iOiels, 

Uomlnlck  V. 


Danlelson 

Davis.  Oa. 

de  la  Oars* 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denholm 

DennU 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Onra 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckliardt 

Edwards,  Calif 

niberg 

Bach 

Bvans.  Oolo- 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

PasceU 

Wndley 

Plsb 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

WlUtam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 


Frsnaal 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Oinn 
Oonzalea 
Oraaso 
Oray 

Qreen.  Greg. 
Graen.  Pa. 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Hanley 


Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazan 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyroa 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md 

McCloakey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Martlgan 

Mahon 

MatlUard 

»<allary 

Mann 

Martin.  N  C. 

MatbU.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

MaaaoU 

MawU 

Malcher 

Metcalfe 

Maavtnsky 

Mliford 

Mlnlsh 

Mtnk 

MltclieU.  Md. 

Mltctiell.  NT 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Morgan 


Murphy,  ni. 
Nate  her 
Nicbols 

NiT 

Obey 
OHara 

O'NelU 
Owens 


Ranssn.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W  Vs. 

Heckler  Mass 

Heinz 

Heistoakl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HlUls 

Holifleld 

Uoltzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Iciiord 

Jarman 

Jotanaon.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo 

Jonas,  Ala. 


Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  111 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Ranck 


Ragula 

Rauss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodlno 


Roe 

Rogars 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanea 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sbrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NT. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V 
Stark 
Stewl 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steigar.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
StubbleQeld 
Stuckey 
Studda 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taloott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Ttaampaon,  VJ. 
Tbona 
Thornton 
Tleman 
ToweU.  Nev. 
DdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgonto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wbitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Tales 
Tstron 

Toung.  Alaska 
Toung,  Oa. 
Toung.  ni. 
Toung.  Tex. 
i^ablockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 30 


BUtnik 

BroomOeld 

Burke.  Calif. 

Camp 

Clawson.  Del 

Conyers 

Crane 

Dell  urns 

Dlggs 

Downing 


Pord,  Gerald  R. 

Olalmo 

Onffltbs 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Jordan 

Landrum 

McDade 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mathlas.  Calif. 


Mills.  Ark. 

Minahall,  Ohio 

Murphy.  NT. 

Parru 

Reld 

Rooney.  NT. 

Stokea 

Teague.  Tex. 

Veysey 

Waiah 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

rsaaoMAi.  sxrukMATiON 

Mrs.  BOOG8.  Mr  Chairman,  on  roll- 
call  No  628  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  so-called  Martin  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  impoundment  title 
of  H.R.  7130,  I  Inadvertently  voted 
"aye";  I  intended  to  vote  "no." 


AMCKsMOrr  oFTxxxs  rr  m*.  anocxson  or 
nxiNois 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  aj\  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Akdesson  of 
Illinois:  On  page  78.  strike  line  3  and  line  4 
to  the  period,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  Congress  by  passage  of  a  con- 
current resolution  In  accordance  with  the 
procedure  set  out  In  section  304  of  this  Act." 

On  page  78,  strike  lines  33  to  35.  and  on 
page  19  strike  lines  1  through  8  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  303  the  term  'resolution'  meaiis  only 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  expresses  the 
disapproval  of  the  Congress  of  an  Impound- 
ment of  funds  set  forth  In  a  special  message 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  section 
30 1,  and  which  Is  Introduced  and  acted  upon 
by  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  before  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
President's  message  la  received  by  the  Con- 
gr«ai.  Where  a  special  message  specifies  more 
than  one  Impoundment  of  funds,  the  resolu- 
tion may  relate  to  any  one  or  more  of  such 
Impoundments:  and  the  resolution  with 
respect  to  any  impoundment  may  express  the 
disapproval  of  the  Congress  of  any  amount 
thereof  and  may  set  forth  the  basis  on  which 
the  Impoundment   Is  disapproved." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnots  Mr  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  to  title  n  of  the 
bill,  the  Impoundment  title,  is  one  which 
is  very  familiar  to  the  membership  of  this 
body  since  I  offered  it  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  impoundment  bill  back  In 
July.  This  amendment  would  simply  pro- 
vide that  both  Houses  of  Congress  must 
disapprove  an  impoundment  by  passage 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  rather  than 
permitting  Just  one  House  to  terminate 
an  impoundment  by  passing  a  simple  res- 
olution. 

This  would  certainly  be  in  keeping  with 
the  bicameral  nature  of  the  budget  re- 
form title  of  the  bill.  Why  should  the  im- 
poundment title  of  the  bill  be  based  on 
the  actions  of  only  one  House? 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  general  debate, 
when  I  first  offered  this  amendment  to 
H.R.  8480  back  on  July  24.  it  was  re- 
jected by  a  1-vote  margin.  205-206.  I 
think  the  reason  that  this  amendment 
had  strong  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  was  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
realized  we  would  be  sacrificing  the  pre- 
rogatives of  this  House  if  we  simply  per- 
mitted the  other  body  to  increase  spend- 
ing, no  matter  how  valid  or  how  Justified 
a  particular  reservation  of  funds  might 
be.  We  pride  ourselves  in  this  body  on  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  has  specifically 
delegated  to  us  the  Initial  responsibility 
for  acting  on  revenue  measures,  and  this 
has  traditionally  apphed  with  respect  to 
appropriations  bills  as  well.  Now.  all  of 
a  sudden,  we  are  turning  around  and 
giving  exclusive  authority  to  the  other 
body  to  take  significant  spending  actions, 
even  if  this  body  should  vote  in  favor  of  a 
particular  withholding  of  funds. 

In  addition,  I  might  point  out  that  the 
simple  resolution  approach  obviously 
does  not  allow  for  amendments  to  an  im- 
poundment resolution  which  must  deal 
with  an  entire  Presidential  impound- 
ment message.  By  providing.  Instead,  for 
the  concurrent  resolution  approcich,  my 
amendment  specifically  permits  the 
selective  reporting  of  an  impoimdment 
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resolution  and  the  amendment  of  that 
resolution  on  the  floor.  I  think  this  Is 
important  since,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  observed  In 
testifying  on  his  Impoundment  bill  which 
did  provide  for  concurrent  resolutions  of 
disapproval,  the  President  could  stra- 
tegically package  these  impoundment 
messages  in  such  a  way  that  the  Con- 
gress might  be  discouraged  from  vetoing 
the  entire  package.  I  think,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  we  must  not  only  preserve  the 
prerogatives  of  this  body  when  it  comes 
to  matters  of  spending,  but  that  we  must 
also  preserve  the  flexibility  of  both  bod- 
ies in  dealing  with  these  impoundment 
messages. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  Like 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  I  voted  against 
the  last  amendment  because  I  felt,  after 
all.  although  we  set  rather  a  reckless  fl- 
nancial  policy  here  pretty  often,  we  still 
are  charged  with  the  duty  in  Congress  of 
setting  the  national  policy.  It  seems  to  me 
if  we  are  going  to  set  the  policy  we  ought 
to  do  it  as  a  Congress.  If  we  are  going 
to  fix  policy  contrary  to  the  President,  we 
should  do  it  as  a  Congress.  We  should 
not  yield  that  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  the 
fiscal  field.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  differ  from  many  of 
my  colleagues.  There  have  been  times  in 
the  past  when  in  individual  cases  I  have 
felt  impoundment  to  push  the  country 
and  the  Congress  into  a  realization  of 
the  irresponsible  way  we  perhaps  were 
acting  at  the  moment  might  have  been 
In  order  at  least  on  a  temporary  basis. 
However,  while  the  executive  branch  has 
the  power,  never  have  I  felt  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  right  to  item  veto  by  im- 
poundment nor  to  determine  the  projects 
to  be  carried  forward  which  had  been 
providea. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  this 
year  when  the  Secretary*  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Shultz.  was  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  asked  him,  "Mr.  Secretary, 
if  we  in  the  Congress  were  to  agree  to 
hold  the  spending  level  below  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  and  do  that, 
would  you  and  the  administration  abide 
by  the  priorities  fixed  by  the  Congress?" 
He  would  not  commit  himself  or  the  lead- 
ership of  the  administration. 

Now  in  view  of  that  attitude,  I  believe 
we  must  retain  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  order  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  peoples  branch,  may  be  effec- 
Uve. 

If  we  are  to  depend  upon  a  concurrent 
resolution  you  know  what  we  frequent- 
ly run  into  in  the  other  body  where  the 
rules  permit  the  filibuster.  Only  this 
weekend  we  saw  one  Senator  require  a 
Simday  sessicm. 

My  friends.  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated  that  House  action  may  be 
effective. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  consistency  seems  to 
be  a  completely  unknown  quantity  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Earlier 
this  afternoon,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  the  House  approved  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  labor,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  bill  authorizing  the 
President,  if  he  deemed  it  In  his  in- 
terest, to  withhold — to  impound — $400 
million.  A  few  moments  ago,  the  House 
voted  exactly  the  opposite  way  on  the 
Martin  amendment  dealing  with  im- 
poundment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  this 
legislation  is  an  exercise  in  rhetoric  and 
futility.  No  amoimt  of  legislation  will  In- 
still in  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  ingredient,  the  element  that 
has  been  missing.  That  is  fiscal  responsl- 
bUity. 

EAfery  Member  knows  that  he  or  she 
cannot  for  long  spend  $75,000  a  year  on 
a  salary  of  $42,500  and  remain  solvent. 
Every  Member  knows  this  Government 
cannot  forever  spend  billions  beyond  tax 
revenues  and  endure. 

Congress  already  has  the  tools  to  halt 
the  headlong  flight  into  bankruptcy.  It 
holds  the  purse  strings.  No  President  can 
impound  funds  or  spend  unwisely  unless 
an  improvident,  reckless  Congress  makes 
available  the  money. 

I  repeat,  neither  this  nor  any  other 
legislation  will  provide  morality  and  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

Political  expediency  dictates  a  vote  for 
this  proposal.  I  am  convinced  that  is  but 
another  begmlement  of  the  public  and 
I  want  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  against  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  have  always  suffered  under  the 
diflBculty  of  having  to  read  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  is  written,  and  I  just  carmot 
construe  it  in  any  other  way.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  section  7,  article  I,  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  every  order,  resolution,  or 
vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  necessarj',  except  on  a  question 
of  adjournment,  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Is 
therefore  subject  to  his  veto. 

Now,  when  we  tell  the  President  that 
he  must  expend  funds,  but,  when  we  tell 
him,  "Report  to  us  If  you  do  not  spend 
them  and  you  may  come  back  to  us  and, 
if  neither  body  objects,  it  is  all  right," 
we  have  already  acted  and  we  have  al- 
ready told  him  what  to  do. 

But,  L"  we  provide  that  both  Houses 
must  concur  in  order  to  invalidate  the 
impoimdment,  and  the  President  comes 
back  and  says,  "I  am  going  to  impound 
these  funds,"  and  then  both  Houses, 
concurring,  say  "No,"  the  President  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  have  the  action 
submitted  to  him  at  that  point  and  can 
simply  veto  it.  That  means  we  put  our- 
selves in  the  trap  of  subjecting  our  nega- 
tion of  the  impoundment  to  a  veto. 

So,  If  we  pass  this  amendment,  we 
have  simply  destroyed  the  provisions  of 
title  n.  We  might  as  well  have  voted  for 
the  amendment  to  strike  It. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  propose  to 
take  5  minutes.  We  voted  on  this  mat- 
ter some  months  ago  and  defeated  it 
twice  when  we  had  not  adopted  a  process 
of  responsible  public  process.  It  seems 
to  me  absolutely  essential  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  the  point  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

This  is  the  right  procedure,  the  one 
house  veto  is  a  procedure  used  in  a  sit- 
uation that  is  on  all  fours  with  the  sit- 
uation we  are  talking  about,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  reorganization  act. 

There  is  a  body  of  law  giving  the  Presi- 
dent limited  right  to  modify  it.  providing 
for  one  house  veto.  That  is  the  nature 
of  the  process  provided  for  in  title  II, 
and  I  think  we  should  vote  down  the 
amendment  as  resoimdingly  as  we  voted 
down  the  motion  to  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson), 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
pears to  have  it. 

BECOROED    VOTE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote, 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  186,  noes  221, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Blackburn 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 


[Roll  No.  629] 

AYES— 186 

Erlenborn 

McKlnney 

Eshleman 

Madlgan 

Flndley 

Mallllard 

Fish 

Mallary 

Fisher 

Marazltl 

Forsythe 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Frellnghuysen 

Martin,  N.C. 

Frenzel 

Mayne 

Prey 

Michel 

Froehllch 

Miller 

GUmtui 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Goldwater 

Mlzell 

Goodllng 

Moorhead, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Calif, 

Gross 

Myers 

Grover 

Nelsen 

Gubser 

O'Brien 

Guyer 

ParrU 

Hammer- 

Pettis 

schmldt 

Peyser 

Hanrahan 

Powell.  Ohio 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pritchard 

Harsha 

Qule 

Harvey 

QuUlen 

Hastings 

Regula 

H*bert 

Rhodes 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rinaldo 

Heinz 

Robinson.  Va. 

Hlllls 

Robison,  N.T. 

HInshaw 

RoncaUo.  N.Y, 

Hogan 

Rousselot 

Holt 

Ruppe 

Horton 

Ruth 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

Huber 

Sarasin 

Hudnut 

Satterfleld 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Hutchinson 

Schneebell 

Ichord 

Sebellus 

Jarman 

Shoup 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shrlver 

Jones,  Okla, 

Shuster 

Keating 

Skubltz 

Kemp 

Smith.  N.T. 

Ketchum 

Snyder 

King 

Spence 

Kuykendall 

Stanton. 

Landgrebe 

J.  WUllam 

Latta 

Steele 

Lent 

Steelman 

Lott 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Lujan 

Stelger,  Wis. 

McClory 

Symms 

McCloskey 

Talcott 

McColUster 

Taylor.  Mo. 

McEwen 

Taylor,  N.C. 
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Tbcmaon.  WU. 

WtdnaU 

WyUs 

Thcne 

Wiggins 

Wyman 

TDvell.  I»e». 

Williams 

Toting.  Alaska 

Trccn 

Wilson.  Bob 

Toung.  Fla. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson. 

Toung.  ni. 

Waggcnner 

CbarleaH., 

Toung.  B.C. 

Wampler 

Cam. 

Zlon 

Ware 

Winn 

Ztrach 

Wbltetaunt 

Wydler 

NOBS— aai 

AlMUC 

OInn 

Pepper 

A  lams 

Oonaalea 

Perkins 

AddAbbo 

Orasao 

Pickle 

Alerander 

Oray 

Pike 

AndonoB. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Poage 

Calif 

Oude 

PodeU 

Annunalo 

Ounter 

Preyer 

A.hljy 

Haley 

Price,  ni. 

Aapln 

Hamilton 

Price.  Tex. 

BAdLUo 

Rallaback 

Barrett 

Hanna 

BandaU 

Bergland 

Harrington 

Rangel 

B«ytU 

Hawkins 

Rarick 

Bla«gl 

Hays 

Rees 

Bleater 

Hecbltf .  W.  Va 

Be  UBS 

Dingham 

HeUtoskl 

Bie«le 

Bogss 

Henderson 

Roberta 

Boland 

Hi<Aa 

Rodlno 

BoUlng 

Hnllflaid 

Boe 

Bo  wan 

Hnltzman 

Rogers 

Bndemaa 

Howard 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Bnaco 

Hungate 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Breaux 

Johnson.  Calif 

Row 

Breckinridge 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Brlnkley 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Brooka 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rouah 

Brown.  CalU. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Boy 

Bvirke.  Iteaa. 

Karth 

Roybal 

Burllaoo.  Mo. 

Kactenmeler 

Runnels 

Burton 

Kaaen 

Ryan 

Carey.  NT 

Kluczynakl 

St  Germain 

Carney.  Oblo 

Koch 

Sar  banes 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Kyroa 

Scbroedar 

CbappeU 

Landrum 

Seiberllng 

dxlaholm 

Legsett 

Shipley 

Clark 

Slkes 

Clay 

Utton 

1^1  afc 

CoUlns.  m. 

long.  La. 

suck 

Conte 

Long.  Md. 

Smith.  low* 

Conyers 

McCormack 

Staggers 

Corman 

McFall 

Stanton. 

Cotter 

McKay 

James  V. 

CulTcr 

Madden 

Stark 

DanleU. 

Mahon 

Steed 

Dominlck  V. 

Blann 

Stephens 

Danlelaon 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Stratton 

de  la  Oars* 

Matsunaga 

Stubblefleld 

Delaney 

Stuckey 

Denbolm 

Meeds 

Studds 

Dent 

Melcher 

Sullivan 

Dtcklnaon 

MetTAlfe 

Symington 

Dtngell 

Mezvlnsky 

Teague.  Calif. 

Donohue 

Mil  ford 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dom 

Mlnlah 

Thornton 

Drlnan 

Mink 

Tleman 

Dulskl 

Mitchell.  Md. 

TTtlaM 

Eckhardt 

Moakley 

Ullman 

Edwards.  Calif 

MoUob&n 

Van  De«rlln 

EUberg 

Montgomery 

Vanlk 

Evans.  Colo. 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Vlgorlto 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Morgan 

Waldle 

Pascell 

Moaher 

Wtaalen 

Flood 

Moaa 

White 

Flowers 

Murphy,  ni 

Whltten 

Flynt 

Murphy.  NT. 

Wilson. 

Foley 

Ifatcher 

Charles.  Tex. 

Ford. 

Redid 

Wolff 

WUllam  D. 

Nlcbola 

Wright 

Fountain 

mz 

Wyatt 

Fraaer 

Obey 

Tates 

Fulton 

O'Hara 

Tatron 

Puqua 

OTJeUl 

Toung.  Oa. 

Oaydos 

Owens 

Toung.  Tex. 

Oettys 

Passman 

Zablockl 

Olalmo 

Patman 

Olbbons 

Patten 

HOT  VOTING— 3« 

Blatntk 

bch 

Mill*.  Ark 

Broomfleld 

Ford.  Oerald  B.  Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Burke.  CalU. 

OrUBths 

Held 

Camp 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Booney,  W.T. 

Clawson.  Del 

Jordan 

Stokes 

Crane 

McDade 

Teague.  Tex. 

D^Uums 

Mcapadden 

Veysey 

Dlgijs 

Macdonald 

WaUh 

Downlnc 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

So  the  amendment  wag  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  waa  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  support  of  the  ac- 


tion of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  and 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  bringing  to  the  Houise  legisla- 
tion which  I  believe  ls  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance to  thia  body  in  exercising  its  con- 
stitutional duty  In  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating moneys  for  PedersJ  expendi- 
tures and  setting  prlonties  on  the  budget. 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  their 
efforts,  for  I  believe  that  if  Congress  la 
to  exercise  its  proper  function,  we  must 
do  what  the  committee  recommends. 
namely,  get  the  authorizations  out  of 
committee  early  In  the  year — March  31 — 
set  a  "target"  budget  and  priorities  for 
the  categ<mes  by  May  and  complete  ai>- 
proprlations  by  August  1 . 

This  makes  senae.  Our  present  method 
of  operation  does  not.  Legislation  before 
our  committee  uill  serve  as  an  example. 
While  authorization  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  ran  out 
June  31.  1913.  it  has  an  automatic  ex- 
tender lor  1  year.  Our  slowness  in  draft- 
ing a  bill,  however,  has  caused  dicaculty 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
many  others. 

Under  the  new  rules,  we  will  be  forced 
to  have  our  authorization  bill  worked  out 
by  March  31.  I  think  we  can  do  that  in 
1974. 

The  new  rules  will  be  far  preferable 
for  the  schools  than  waiting  until  the 
first  of  July  or  even  the  beginning  of  the 
new  school  year. 

Debate  on  the  overall  target  budget  is 
in  May.  It  is  possible  that  we  could,  for 
purposes  of  the  congressional  debate  on 
the  first  WMicurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  come  up  with  tentative,  broad 
authorization  figures  for  expiring  bills, 
and  fill  in  the  details  later. 

At  any  rate,  this  new  experiment  Is 
welcomed  by  me.  for  I  have  for  years 
been  arguing  against  ballooned  authorl- 
zatlona  and  unbalanced  budgets,  and  for 
the  need  to  exercise  reeporwibllity  m  the 
budgetary  proces*.  ITiis  new  bill  will  give 
Congress  an  opporUinlty  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  responsibiUty. 

Congress  should  have  a  rational  way  of 
deciding  priority  itenw  in  the  budget. 
This  new  legislation  will  help  us  to  set 
those  priorities.  We  are  being  forced,  be- 
cause of  astronomical  budgets — cmtlci- 
pated  Federal  spending  Is  $270  billion 
this  year — to  seek  ways  to  cut  waste 
and  to  limit  Government  fvpending 

Let  us  use  tlie  L^bor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  ^  an  example.  Probably  no 
other  piece  of  legislation  has  more  de- 
sirable Federal  appropriations  since  it 
covers  education,  especially  of  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  the  health  of 
our  citizens,  training  of  the  unempiloyed 
and  underemployed,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams for  the  unfortunate. 

Congress  is  barraged  with  demands 
from  various  constituency  groups  as  well 
as  from  tiiar  own  humanitarian  desires. 
This  Budget  Control  Committee  will 
make  those  of  us  m  the  Congress  with 
the  humanitarian  impulses  and  the  con- 
stituency groups  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity for  making  cuts  in  other  appropria- 
tions In  order  to  fond  the  higher  priority 
Items  we  want  In  the  Labor-HEW  bill, 
or  to  recommend  taxes  in  order  to  fund 
them.  This  will  take  self -discipline  which 
up  until  now  we  have  not  wanted  to 
exercise. 


I  should  like  to  offer  a  story  by  Soren 
Kirkegaard.  for  I  think  that  it  points 
a  moral  on  what  is  at  L<-,sue  here.  It  Is 
from  "Por  Self-Examination." 

Once  upon  a  ttme  there  was  a  rich  man 
who  brcrught  from  abroad  at  an  exorbitant 
price  a  team  ot  faultless  and  excellent  horses 
which  he  wanted  (or  bis  own  pleasure  and 
the  pleasure  of  driving  them  hlm:.elf .  A  year 
or  two  passed  by.  If  anyone  who  had  known 
these  horses  in  earlier  days  now  saw  them 
driven  by  their  owner,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  recognize  them.  Their  eyes  had  become 
dull  and  drowsy;  their  pace  had  no  carriage 
and  consistency  They  could  bear  nothing; 
they  could  endure  nothing.  The  rich  man 
could  hardly  draw  them  for  miles  without 
having  to  stop  on  the  way.  and  sometimes 
they  came  to  a  standstill  just  when  be  was 
driving  his  best.  Moreover,  they  had  acquired 
all  sorts  of  quirks  and  bad  habits.  Although 
they  of  course  got  food  in  abundance,  they 
grew  thinner  day  by  day. 

The  rich  man  called  In  the  kings  coach- 
man. He  drove  them  for  one  month.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  there  was  no  team  of 
horsea  In  the  whole  land  who  carried  their 
head  so  proudly,  whose  eyes  were  .so  flery, 
whose  p«ce  was  so  beautiful.  No  other  team 
of  horses  could  hold  out  as  they  did.  rixnnlng 
even  30  miles  in  a  stretch  without  stopping. 
How  did  thia  happen?  It  Is  easy  to  under- 
stand. The  owner,  who  was  no  co«w:hnian  and 
merely  played  the  coachman,  drove  the 
hcwses  according  to  the  horses'  conception  of 
how  they  should  be  driven.  The  royal  coach- 
man drove  them  according  to  a  coachman's 
conception  of  driving. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  to  the 
Congress  what  the  king's  coachman  was 
to  that  team  of  horses. 

This  new  budget  control  arrangement 
will  help  us  to  make  the  kind  of  deci- 
sions that  are  necessary.  Once  we  do  this, 
and  It  will  take  hard,  needed  discipline, 
all  our  other  activities  will  better  fall 
into  place  and  be  a  source  of  earned 
respect  from  the  public.  This  budget  con- 
trol function  Is  really  a  starting  place  in 
exercising  the  discipline  needed  to  give 
Congress  the  vitality  It  needs. 

We  have  over  the  years  almost  abdi- 
cated control  of  the  budget  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  OfHce  of  Management 
and  Budget  determines  budget  priorities 
and  the  Congress  has  become  as  those 
barren  without  discipline.  Congress  needs 
the  self-respect  which  will  only  come 
when  we  take  on  the  discipline  of  budget 
control  and  exercising  responsibility 
which  Is  rightfully  ours. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  a  fair  arrangement 
to  divide  the  Budget  Control  Committee 
with  5  members  from  Appropriations,  5 
from  Ways  and  Means,  1 1  from  the  legis- 
lative committees  and  2  positions  from 
the  Ropubhcan  and  Democratic  leader- 
ship. Such  representation  should  give 
ample  Input  from  the  various  committee 
members,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rota- 
ting membership  will  work  toward  the 
fair  representatiOQ  of  vark>us  shades  of 
opinion  and  philosophy. 

Kfurly  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions, lengthy  debate  In  the  House  to  set 
overall  targets  in  May,  appropriations  by 
August,  and  another  concurrent  resolu- 
tion In  September  seem  to  me  truly 
ImaKlnallve  and  eCBclent  method.s  of  op- 
eration on  the  budget.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  complete  action  on  this  so 
that  we  can  be  in  operation  for  the  fis- 
cal 1976  budget. 
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AMENDMENT  OITERED  BT  MB.  MAIXABT 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mallabt:  Page 
74.  line  19.  after  "United  States"  Insert  ",  at 
any  time  on  or  after  October  1,  1975,". 

Page  77.  line  15.  strike  out  "each  montli" 
a:id  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "in  each  month 
after  September  1975,". 

Page  84.  line  6,  before  the  period  Insert 
■■.  effective  with  respect  to  impoundments 
occurring  In  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1,  1976". 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment,  and  I  will  try 
to  make  the  explanation  brief.  At  the 
present  time  the  bill  as  it  stands  would 
make  title  I  effective  as  of  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1975.  The  anti- 
impoundment  provisions  in  title  II  would 
become  effective  immediately  upon  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  All  this  amendment  does 
is  to  synchronize  the  effective  date  of  the 
anti-impoundment  provision  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  title  I  for  budget 
control. 

I  think  the  fact  that  both  titles  are 
in  one  bill  reflects  the  clCEir  understand- 
ing by  the  Committee  on  Rules  ;that  they 
are  an  indissoluble  whole,  and  that  there 
is  a  close  and  necessary  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  issues.  We  passed  a  pre- 
vious bill.  H.R.  8480,  in  which  we  had  a 
1-year  anti-lmpoimdment  provision. 
We  did  have  in  that  bill  a  strict  expendi- 
ture limitation,  so  that  I  think  that  the 
position  of  the  House  in  relating  the  two 
items  is  very  clear.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  great  detail  on  the  need  for  the  bill. 
I  support  the  provisions  of  both  titles, 
but  I  feel  both  of  them  should  be  clearly 
related,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  the  anti-impoundment  provisions 
made  effective  before  the  provisions  for 
strict  control  of  the  budget  are  effective 
or  we  have  a  flat  expenditure  limitation. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  order 
to  make  sense,  all  parts  of  this  bill  should 
take  effect  at  the  same  time.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
offered  the  amendment  was  kind 
enough  to  furnish  it  to  me  some 
time  ago.  I,  therefore,  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  and  study  it.  I  know 
that  it  was  not  his  intent  in  any  way  to 
misrepresent  the  situation,  but  actually 
the  bill  before  us  provides  for  the  process 
of  dealing  with  a  budget  to  become  ef- 
fective at  once.  It  will  not,  obviously,  be 
effective  until  we  deal  with  the  fiscal  year 
1976.  If  this  amendment  is  right,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  gentleman  In 
what  he  said,  the  process  that  we  set  up 
on  a  budget  will  not  be  effective  except 
for  the  1974  calendar  year  budget.  But 
what  we  would  do  if  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. In  light  of  what  the  House  has 


done  here  before,  having  accepted  an 
anti-impoundment  bill  and  passed  it  by 
a  significant  majority  which  limits  it  to 
1  year,  in  accepting  hi.s  amendment  we 
could  be  in  a  situation  where  we  would 
pass  the  anti-impoundment  provision, 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  which 
made  it  1  year,  as  I  remember,  and  we 
would  give  the  President  an  invitation, 
a  hunting  license  to  deal  with  anti- 
impoundment,  in  a  way  that  he  has.  from 
the  period  of  January  1,  1975,  to  Oc- 
tober 1975. 

The  clear  intention  of  the  House  be- 
fore we  passed  the  anti-impoundment 
bill  was  to  make  anti-impoundment  ef- 
fective at  once.  We  now  have  impound- 
ment. We  have  something  over  $7  billion, 
almost  $8  billion  in  impoundments,  some 
of  which  may  be  fine  and  some  of  which 
the  Congress  might  very  much  want  to 
object  to,  and  we  must  have  a  process 
for  dealing  with  them  in  the  interim. 

I  think  there  is  every  rea.'^on  to  vote 
this  down.  I  know  the  gentleman's  in- 
tention is  good,  but  I  do  not  think  even 
the  statement  the  gentleman  made  is  on 
all  fours  with  the  fact.s.  The  process  sug- 
gested in  title  I  starts  as  soon  as  the  bill 
is  enacted.  That  is.  the  effect  of  title  II 
would  start  as  soon  as  this  is  enacted. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  this  amendment  is 
similar  in  spirit,  not  in  letter  but  in  spirit, 
to  the  amendment  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  accepted  on  July  24.  1973. 

Mr.  BOLLING,  I  do  not  believe  that. 

The  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  cor- 
rect him  before  he  quotes  me.  This  gen- 
tleman does  not  concede  that  this  is  the 
same  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  amendment 
I  accepted. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  make  the  case  that 
it  is  because  it  attempts  to  conform  the 
effective  date  provisions  dealing  with 
anti-impoundment  to  the  effective  date 
provisions  dealing  with  budget  control, 
and  on  July  24  of  this  year  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  in  response  to  my 
amendment,  the  Intent  of  which  was  to 
do  that,  said: 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman  ...  I  canvassed 
a  number  of  Members  and  I  find  the  amend- 
ment Is  acceptable  to  them.  I  think  It  is  a 
very  good  amendment  and  I  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely wrong  in  his  interpretation.  This 
is  in  no  way  similar.  The  processes  pro- 
vided for  in  title  I  begin  as  soon  as  the 
bill  is  3nacted.  The  fiscal  process  begins 
in  October  1975  and  It  seems  to  me  the 
anti-impoundment  process  should  be  ef- 
fective exactly  at  the  same  time  when  we 
begin  the  budget  process,  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  way  it  is  like  the  amend- 
ment which  I  accepted.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  wTong. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  do  not  wish  to  put  any  more  words  in 
the  gentleman's  mouth.  But  I  would  say, 
regardless  of  how  we  may  differ  In  in- 
terpretation, that  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  is  a 
good  amendment.  In  my  view,  if  not  in 
the  view  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, It  attempts  to  marry  the  effective 
date  provisions  for  anti-impoundment 
with  a  spending  ceiling.  And,  at  the  time 
my  similar  amendment  was  considered 
last  July  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
House  seemed  to  be  of  this  inclination. 

I  do  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
urge  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Mallary". 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Mallary) 
there  were  ayes  93,  noes  112. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MALL.A.RY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  185,  noes  221, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  630] 
AYES— 185 


Abdnor 

Frey 

Powell.  Ohio 

Anderson,  111. 

Froehllch 

Price,  Tex. 

Andrews, 

GUman 

Pritchard 

N.Dak 

Ooldwater 

Qule 

Archer 

Goodllng 

Qulllen     , 

Arends 

Gross 

Rallsback 

Armstrong 

Grover 

Regula 

Ashbrook 

Gubser 

Rhodes 

Baker 

Guyer 

Rinaldo 

Bauman 

Hammer- 

Robinson.  Va. 

Beard 

schmidt 

Robison.  NY. 

Bell 

Haurahan 

Rousselot 

Blester 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Runnels 

Blackburn 

Harsha 

Ruppe 

Bray 

Harvey 

Ruth 

Broomfleld 

Hastings 

Sandman 

Brotzman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Sarasin 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heinz 

Satterfield 

Brown.  Ohio 

HUlls 

Scherle 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Blnshaw 

Schneebell 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Hogan 

Sebellus 

Buchanan 

Holt 

Shoup 

Burgener 

Horton 

Shriver 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hosmer 

Shuster 

Butler 

Huber 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Camp 

Hudnut 

Snyder 

Carter 

Hunt 

Spence 

Cederberg 

Hutchinson 

Stanton. 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Pa. 

J.  William 

Clancy 

Keating 

Steele 

Clausen. 

Kemp 

Steelman 

DonH. 

Ketchum 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Cleveland 

King 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Cochran 

Kuykendall 

Symms 

Cohen 

Landgrebe 

Talcott 

Collier 

Latta 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lent 

Teague,  Calif. 

Conable 

Lott 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Conlan 

Lujan 

Thone 

Coughlin 

McClory 

Towell,  Nev. 

Cronln 

McCloskey 

Treen 

Daniel.  Dan 

McCollUter 

Vander  Jagt 

Daniel.  Robert 

McEwen 

Waggonner 

W.  Jr. 

McKlnney 

Wampler 

Davis.  B.C. 

Madlgan 

Ware 

Davis.  Wis. 

MaUUard 

Whitehurst 

Dellenback 

Mallary 

Wldnall 

Denholm 

Marazltl 

Wiggins 

Dennis 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Williams 

Derwlnskl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Devine 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Wilson. 

Dickinson 

Mayne 

Charles  H., 

Dom 

Michel 

Calif. 

Duncan 

Miller 

Winn 

duPont 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Wydler 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wylle 

Erlcnborn 

MlzeU 

Wyman 

Esch 

Moorhead, 

Young.  Alaska 

Eshleman 

Calif. 

Young.  Fla. 

Findley 

Myers 

Young,  HI. 

Fish 

Nelsen 

Young,  B.C. 

Fisher 

OBrlen 

Zlon 

Forsythe 

Parrls 

Zwach 

Frelinghuysen 

Pettis 

Frenzel 

Peyser 
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Nosa— an 


AlBUV 

Glbbona 

0««IM 

Adwna 

Oina 

Pasamaa 

AcUUbbo 

Gonzalez 

Patman 

Alfxsnder 

Oraaso 

Ptattem 

AJadcnoa. 

Gray 

Peppw 

Calif 

Green.  Oreg. 

Perkins 

AuOrews.  N  C. 

Green.  Pa. 

PlcXle 

Acnunzlo 

Oude 

Pike 

A8bl«y 

Ounter 

Poage 

AapLB 

Haley 

PodeU 

BtuUllo 

HamUton 

Preyer 

Burett 

HanJey 

Price,  ra. 

BeiuMt 

Hanna 

Randall 

Bergland 

Harrtn^ton 

Ran  gel 

B«vlU 

Hawkins 

Ranck 

BiMgt 

Bays 

Rees 

BliHrtiam 

H4bert              t 

Reuas 

Bogg» 

Hcebler.  W.  Va.  Rtegle 

Boland 

Helstoeki 

Roberts 

BoUlns 

Henderson 

Rodlno 

Bo  wen 

Hicks 

Roe 

Brsdemaa 

HollAeld 

Rocera 

Biusco 

HolLiman 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Breaux 

Howard 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Bracklnrld^e 

Hungat« 

Roae 

Bnnkley 

Ichord 

Rosenthal 

Brooks 

Jarman 

Roetrnkcrwskl 

Brown.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rouah 

Jobnaon.  Colo. 

Roy 

Burleaon.  T<'\. 

Jones.  Ala 

Roybal 

BurUK>n.  Mo. 

Jones.  N  C 

Ryan 

Burton 

Jons*.  Okla. 

St  Oennaln 

Byroa 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sar  banes 

Carey.  NY 

Karth 

Schroeder 

Cam«y.  Oblo 

Selberllng 

Caaey.  Tei. 

Kazen 

Shipley 

Chappffll 

Kluczynckl 

Rtkes 

Chiaholm 

Kocb 

nisk 

Clark 

Kyros 

Sack 

Clay 

Landrum 

Smith.  Iowa 

coums,  ni. 

Leggett 

Staggers 

Conte 

Lebman 

Stanton. 

Conyera 

Litton 

James  V. 

Corman 

Long,  La. 

Stark 

Cotter 

Long.  Md 

Steed 

CulTer 

McCormack 

Stephens 

Daniels, 

McFaU 

Stratton 

Dotninick  V. 

McKay 

Stubbletteld 

Danlelson 

Madden 

Stuckey 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mabon 

Studds 

de  la  Oarza 

Mann 

SuUlTan 

Delaney 

Matsunaga 

Dent 

Maxzoll 

Taylor,  K.C. 

DlngeU 

Meeds 

Tbompaon.  N.J 

Donobue 

Melcher 

Thornton 

Drlnan 

MetcaUe 

Tleman 

Dulakl 

Mezvlnaky 

Cdall 

Bclthardt 

MUford 

Dllman 

Edwards.  Calif 

MInUb 

Van  Decrlln 

Ellberg 

Mink 

Van  it 

BvacB,  Oolo. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Vlgorito 

Bnna.  Tenn. 

Moakley 

Waldte 

PaMcU 

MoUohan 

White 

Flood 

Montgomery 

Whitteu 

Flowers 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Wilson. 

Flynt 

Morgan 

Charles.  Tex. 

Foley 

Moss 

Wolff 

Ford. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wright 

WUllam  D. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Tates 

Praaer 

Nedzl 

Tatron 

Fulton 

Nichols 

Young,  Ga. 

Fuqua 

Nix 

Young.  Tex. 

Oaydoa 

Obey 

2^blocki 

Oettys 

OHara 

ONeiU 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

RafalU 

OrlJnths 

Reld 

Blatnlk 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Boncallo,  NY. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jordan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Clawson.  Del 

McDade 

SkublU 

Crane 

McSpadden 

Stokes 

Dellums 

MacdoDAld 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dlgga 

MathXas.  CallX. 

Veysey 

Downing 

Mills.  Ark. 

Walsh 

Ford.  Geiaid  R.  Moaher 

Wbalen 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  and  urge  that  the  substance 
of  this  bill  before  us,  H  R  7130.  designed 
to  set  up  a  comprehensive  congressional 
budget  process  to  deal  with  the  overall 
budget  policy  and  spending  prtorttles,  ts 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  House 
alter  the  fullest  discussion  and  debate 


of  the  several  strengthening  amendments 
that  will  t>e  offered. 

The  presentation  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
flects, finally,  the  long-echoed  appeals 
over  these  past  .several  years,  of  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Ntcmbers  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  budgetary  experts,  and 
responsible  civic  organizations. 

Throughout  these  years  I  have  repeat- 
edly emphasized,  In  various  other  appro- 
priation measures,  my  conviction  that — 

In  order  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our 
national  economic  stability  and  progreoB 
there  remain.*!  a  vital  ncceaalty  for  achtovlag 
new  Congreaslooal  noeans  and  mechanics  for 
reviewing  and  developing  the  national  budg- 
et in  a  realistic  and  coordinated  manner 
which  wlU  insure  tliat  Income  Is  equal  to  ex- 
penditure, which  will  equip  Members  of  Con- 
green  with  expanded  basic  Information  and 
reliable  estimation.  Independent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  and  which  will  bring 
authorisatk>n  and  appropriation  into  balance 
with  each  other. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  our  national  budget 
has  contined  to  increase  year  after  year, 
especially  since  World  War  IT.  it  has  be- 
come more  and  more  obvious  that  the 
Congress  Is  still  ill -equipped,  however 
diligent  and  dedicated,  to  effectively  con- 
trol and  elBclently  project  spending 
priorities  in  the  national  budget  within 
a  modem  technological  and  management 
accounting  system  In  other  words,  the 
urgent  need  of  budget  reform  has  reached 
the  imperative  stage  and  the  time,  the 
instrument  and  the  legislative  dlspoeition 
to  do  something  about  It  is  now  at  hand. 

The  technical  provisions  of  this  meas- 
ure have  already  been  patiently  and 
thoroughly  explained  by  the  esteemed 
Rules  Committee  floor  managers  of  the 
bin. 

In  summary,  among  other  progressive 
things,  this  proposal  Is  designed  to  meet 
our  desperate  budget  need  to  relate  na- 
tional spending  to  revenue  and  debt  re- 
quirements, provide  for  a  firm  and  en- 
forceable spending  ceiling,  to  establish 
balanced  controls  over  all  spending  and 
spending  authorization  and  assure  the 
application  of  priorities  to  all  categories 
of  spending. 

On  this  score,  a  great  many  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  respected  authori- 
ties and  organizations  outside  the  Con- 
gress, have  noted  that  this  administra- 
tion has  repeatedly  used  the  devious  in- 
strument of  impoimdment  to  very  often 
substantially  reduce  and  sometimes  even 
eliminate  hotising,  medical  care  and  re- 
search, educational,  mass  transportation, 
social  services,  and  a  host  of  other  hu- 
man need  programs  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  circum- 
stances. It  appears  that  the  Congress  has 
no  other  alternative  but  to  adopt  effec- 
tive measures  to  restrain  and  nullify 
certain  Presidential  procedm-es  and 
stratagems  that  so  often  result  In  thwart- 
ing the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by 
the  Congress,  through  the  Imperial  exer- 
cise of  Impoundment  by  executive  ad- 
ministrative action.  This  measure  re- 
sponds to  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
restore  to  Itself  Its  separate  power  to 
determine  and  declare  priorities  In  na- 


tional spending,  a  traditional  preroga- 
tive of  the  national  legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  may  be  our 
different  opinions  and  convictions  about 
lessening  or  strengthening  any  of  the 
provi.slons  of  this  bill.  I  submit  that  Its 
overall  purpose  of  establishing  vitally 
needed  budget  reform  Is  obviously  in  the 
paramount  national  Interest  and,  there- 
fore, merits  resounding  adoption  by  this 
House. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  battle-worn  and  fre- 
quently frustrated  member  of  tlie  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
watched  over  the  development  of  con- 
gressional budget  reform  legislation  with 
a  sense  of  hope  and  expectancy  akin  to 
the  proverbial  young  husband  who  paces 
back  and  forth  In  the  wsutlng  room  of 
the  hospital  maternity  ward.  For  me.  the 
long  period  of  study  and  the  hard  polit- 
ical bargaining  which  preceded  this  de- 
bate has  held  the  proCTilse  that  Congress 
would  eventuallj-  arrive  at  an  orderly 
process  for  setting  sp>ending  priorities, 
together  with  suCQcient  parliamentary 
procedures  to  mandate  those  priorities. 

At  the  outset.  It  is  worth  dwelling  on 
the  prime  Impetus  for  this  years  "ago- 
nizing reappraisal"  of  Congress  budget 
practices.  I  do  not  believe  it  an  under- 
statement that  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  hit  the  legislative  branch 
like  a  bombshell.  Though  the  omens  may 
have  been  clear,  few  of  us  were  prepared 
for  that  revolutionary  document;  and 
after  we  withstood  the  first  waves  of 
agitated  Interest  groups,  It  was  as  clear 
as  anything  can  be  that  Congress  had  to 
grab  Its  own  bootstrap  and  undergo  a  sig- 
nificant reorganization  of  budget  pro- 
cedures In  the  alternative  lay  only  a 
continuation  of  the  decidedly  subordinate 
congressional  role  in  the  apportionment 
of  Federal  revenues  that  we  came  dan- 
gerously close  to  accepting  as  inevitable. 

While  action  on  the  budget  reform  bill 
has  not  been  as  expeditious  as  some  of 
us  had  first  anticipated.  It  has  been 
steadj'.  careful,  and — what  now  appears 
to  be  its  considerable  virtue — It  has  also 
been  patient  In  considering  views  and 
criticisms  from  every  quarter. 

We  now  stand  ready  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion which  will  merit  its  own  chapter- 
head  In  the  volumes  of  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  With  passage 
of  thLs  legislation,  we  will  move  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  Into  the  20th 
century  and  begin  to  build  an  oversight 
capability  which  can  contend  with  the 
astonishing  proliferation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams during  the  last  30  years. 

Congress  has  been  outmanned,  out- 
computered.  and  nearly  overwhelmed  by 
the  weighty  budget  machine  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  One  of  my  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees  has  two  hard  work- 
ing professional  stall,  the  other  subcom- 
mittee has  three:  yet  the.se  Individuals 
cannot  begin  to  delve  into  the  fine-points 
of  multlmlllion  dollar  items,  because 
there  are  just  too  many  of  those  large 
items  to  begin  with. 

As  one  who  has  the  highest  regard  for 
the  competence  and  professionalism  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I 
could  seek  no  better  model  than  the 
budget  schedule  used   by   that  agency. 
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Each  set  of  budget  recommendations  pro- 
duced by  OMB  is  the  culmination  of  a 
14-month  program  of  study,  review  and 
refinement.  The  budget  document  we  re- 
ceive has  been  scrutinized  and  reshaped 
at  least  twice  before  it  is  finally  set  in 
print;  and.  In  its  final  stages,  the  budget 
has  been  carefully  molded  according  to  a 
clear  set  of  political  priorities  and  prin- 
ciples. 

In  Congress  we  have  been  satisfied  to 
operate  through  a  loose  federation  of 
jurisdictions  which  most  commonly  com- 
bine to  inflate  the  Administration  budg- 
et and  its  accompanying  deficit.  There 
is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  increas- 
ing the  administration's  budget  recom- 
mendations, as  long  as  Congrgge  is  guided 
by  its  own  clear  lights  and  a  realistic  as- 
sessment of  the  potential  revenue  sources 
available. 

To  my  mind,  we  have  no  guarantee  in 
our  present  appropriations  process  that 
the  budget  will  reflect  the  priorities  of 
the  majority  and,  at  the  same  time, 
match  the  revenues  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  my  committee  <Mr.  Mahon) 
has  devoted  his  considerable  intellect 
and  strength  of  character  toward  keep- 
ing us  on  these  tracks,  but  there  are 
times,  I  am  sure,  when  even  his  saintly 
patience  is  exhausted  by  the  spendthrift 
binges  which  sometimes  sweep  this  body. 

In  place  of  the  present  loosely  coordi- 
nated process,  we  must  have  the  orga- 
nization and  discipline  of  H.R.  7130, 
which,  through  the  proposed  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  new  Legis- 
lative Budget  Offlce,  will  provide  an  on- 
going budget  review  process  with  the  ca- 
pability to  treat  the  budget  as  a  whole 
entity  and  to  recommend  a  correspond- 
ence between  expenditures  and  revenues. 

Although  the  composition  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget  is  still  a  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  during  this  debate,  I 
find  near  unanimous  agreement  that  we 
must  have  such  a  forum  to  bring  each 
party  in  the  budget  picture  together.  The 
political  scientists  have  become  quite  so- 
phisticated in  explaining  to  us  the  vari- 
ous "mentalities"  Involved  in  our  legis- 
lative process.  We  have  the  "legislative 
mentality,"  which  attempts  to  design 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day 
and,  understandably,  to  provide  a  level 
of  funds  which  can  get  the  job  done. 
Then,  there  is  the  "appropriations  men- 
tality," which  carries  the  banner  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  does  aU  in  its  power  to 
assure  that  the  Federal  agencies  are  giv- 
ing us  the  best  deal  possible  for  the  dol- 
lars we  spend.  Finally  there  is  the  "men- 
tality" of  the  revenue-raising  commit- 
tees, which  must  responsibly  provide  the 
Federal  Government  with  tax  revenues 
sufficient  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  but 
must  do  so  In  a  way  which  does  not  in- 
hibit the  economy  and  which  does  not 
contribute  to  inflation  and  which  does 
not  spark  a  revolt  of  angry  taxpayers. 

Some  have  explained  the  process  of 
congressional  action  as  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  between  these  three 
legislative  Interests,  that  process  culmi- 
nates In  a  congressional  budget  which 
best  consolidates  the  convictions  of  each 
group.  If  such  a  coming-together  of  legis- 
lative action  does  actually  exist,  it  is, 


nevertheless,  too  fragile  and  too  nebulous 
a  s>stem  to  govern  the  contemporary  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  body.  Rather,  these 
three  interests  must  be  broupht  together 
around  the  same  table  to  communicate 
their  own  responsibilities  and  convictions 
and,  thereby,  to  jointly  set  standards  for 
that  annual  budget  which  can  find  a 
consensus  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

By  adopting  a  budget  resolution  early 
In  the  budget  year,  as  H.R.  7130  requires, 
the  House  v.ill  set  broad  budget  guide- 
lines which  can  measure  the  flscal  ap- 
propriateness of  the  separate  appropri- 
ations bills  and  which  can  direct  avail- 
able revenues  toward  specified  spending 
priorities.  Economic  conditions  and  na- 
tional needs  may  change,  and  the  House 
will  undoubtedly  find  that  .^pending  pri- 
orities are  evolving  as  the  budget  year 
progresses.  There  does  remain  a  con- 
stant, however,  and  that  is  the  amount 
of  revenues  which  can  realistically  be 
generated  to  pay  for  our  appropriations 
bills. 

The  final  September  15  budget  resolu- 
tion will  surely  be  a  painful  exercise  for 
us.  but  it  is  a  pain  we  cannot  afford  to 
avoid  any  longer,  if  we  can  grasp  the 
nettle  through  this  final  budget  resolu- 
tion and  assure  that  we  spent  only  what 
we  can  afford,  then  I  will  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  drive  for  the  impoundment 
language  we  now  have  in  title  11  of  H.R. 
7130.  Until  that  time,  I  cannot  in  good 
faith  suggest  that  Congress  ought  to  be 
the  final  authority  on  impoundments. 

Notwithstanding  the  legal  questions 
over  the  right  of  the  President  to  im- 
pound— questions  which  can  only  be  put 
to  rest  in  the  courts — Congress  simply 
cannot  stand  on  a  record  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  aftermath  of  the  ap- 
propriations record  of  the  past  few  years. 
While  I  ardently  support  the  broad  in- 
tent of  H.R.  7130, 1  am  unwilling  to  sup- 
port the  thrust  of  title  n.  the  impound- 
ment section,  until  Congres-s  has  demon- 
strated its  own  capability  to  enact  the 
annual  budget  in  an  orderly  and  re- 
sponsible fashion.  With  passage  of  the 
basic  part  of  this  legislation,  that  task 
becomes  both  our  prime  responsibility 
and  our  prime  opportunity. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  most  impres.sed  by  the  energ>'  and 
vigor  with  which  this  measure  has  been 
debated  and  the  strong  commitment 
which  the  Members  have  shown  for  the 
establishment  of  this  important  means  of 
budget  control.  There  has  been  a  general 
undercurrent  of  concern  for  many  years 
that  maybe,  in  fact,  the  Congress  cannot 
effectively  deal  with  the  awesome  task  of 
managing  the  budget  process.  Certainly, 
there  Is  little  dispute  that  Congress  must 
establish  a  better  mechanism  for  budget 
oversight  and  the  formulation  of  budget 
priorities. 

The  need  for  a  House  Committee  on 
the  Budget  has  been  manifest  for  many 
years  and  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
issues  of  the  day.  Certainly,  I  can  imagine 
no  other  bill  during  this  session  which 
will  have  a  greater  impact  on  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  our  Government  and  the 
future  economic  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  procedures  which  we  presently 
follow  are  generally  acceptable  for  de- 


termining the  merits  of  individual  pro- 
grams. This  does  not,  however,  confront 
the  larger  issue  that  the  aggregate  of  in- 
dividually meritorious  programs  will  al- 
ways exceed  any  viable  total.  The  need, 
therefore,  is  for  a  procedure  whereby  not 
only  will  individual  programs  be  scru- 
tinized to  determine  whether  it  is  good 
but  whether  it  is  good  enough  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  budget  total  with  a  congres- 
sionally  determined  ceiling.  Congress  is 
constitutionally  responsible  for  deter- 
mining national  priorities  and  runaway 
Federal  spending  of  the  last  two  decades 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  fiscal 
problems  we  are  encountering  today. 

Various  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed and  a  number  of  them  have  merit 
in  my  opinion.  Certainly,  the  proposal 
of  my  good  friend  from  Florida,  Con- 
gressman Bennett,  is  such  an  amend- 
ment and  has  my  support.  The  Bennett 
amendment  would,  of  course,  test  the 
appropriateness  of  new  programs  by  the 
establishment  of  pilot  programs.  On  too 
many  occasions  we  have  proponents  of 
legislation  painting  an  overly  rosy  future 
for  the  particular  agency  or  program  and 
the  opponents  forewarning  of  imminent 
doom  if  the  legislation  is  enacted.  It 
would  be  possible,  through  the  Bennett 
amendment,  to  determine  the  real  impact 
of  the  agency  or  program  on  our  econ- 
omy and  its  usefulness  in  remedying 
real  or  supposed  ills. 

The  Congress  must  regain  Its  authority 
over  the  fiscal  process  in  this  country 
and  take  responsible  steps  to  bring  Into 
focus  the  relationship  of  taxing  and 
spending  measures.  This  need  for  bal- 
ancing income  and  expenditures  or  at 
least  being  able  to  put  a  handle  on  the 
dynamics  of  this  process  in  an  essential 
task  before  us. 

In  working  within  the  bounds  of  the 
new  mechanism,  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
a  renewed  effort  can  be  made  to  reducing 
the  burgeoning  public  debt.  Interest  in 
the  public  debt  is  a  primary  drain  on  the 
Federal  budget  and  impacts  adversely  on 
the  quality  of  life  our  citizens  enjoy. 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  a  significant  number  of  Amer- 
icans today  who  believe  that  their  Gov- 
ernment is  an  irresponsible  and  insensi- 
tiv-e  one.  They  see  a  Government  man- 
gled by  corruption,  disfigured  by  graft, 
and  swathed  in  the  tangled  bandages 
of  subterluge.  Our  people  face  an  energy- 
shortage  they  cannot  under.-^iand.  and 
the  governmental  apparatus  appears  ill- 
suited  to  deal  with  it.  Prices  continue  to 
rise  and  a  soap  opera  of  economic  phases 
seem  to  bring  little  rehef. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress, 
the  branch  of  Government  most  directly 
responsible  X^o  the  people,  to  move  boldly 
to  restore  confidence  in  this  system.  Con- 
gress took  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
by  passing  the  war  powers  resolution 
over  a  Presidential  veto.  We  continued 
by  coming  to  grips  with  the  energy  crisis 
in  a  series  of  imjxirtant  legislation.  In 
countless  other  ways  Congress  has  fought 
to  counteract  public  mistrust  in  the  ex- 
ecutive by  affirmative  legislative  action. 
Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  restore 
strong  fiscal  responsibility  to  the  hand.s 
of  the  legislative  branch  by  pa.s-ving  tlie 
Budget  and  Impouiidment  Control  Act 
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of   1973,   and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
support  it. 

Ttx  Coiistltution  Is  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  make  all  appropriations,  but 
over  the  years  our  voice  in  the  budget 
process  has  dwindled  until  the  present 
time,  when  the  Executive  holds  sway 
with  an  elaborate  bureaucracy  while 
Congress  muddles  through  with  an  awk- 
wardly disjointed  budget  process. 

If  we  are  to  have  our  full  constitu- 
tional voice  In  shaping  national  priorities 
and  objectives,  the  budget  machinery 
needs  an  overhaul,  and  H  R  7130  pro- 
vides all  the  necessary  new  equipment. 
The  authors  of  this  bill  deserve  com- 
mendation for  incorporating  in  it  flAcal 
mechanisms  which  promise  a  high  degree 
of  eflBciency:  new  budget  committees 
made  up  of  members  of  already  effective 
committees,  a  legislative  budget  office 
to  relieve  a  presently  overburdened  staff, 
a  revised  fiscal  year  starting  on  October 
1  to  limit  the  cumbersome  continuing 
resolution  process,  and  a  streamlined 
timetable  for  setting  spending  targets. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  anti- 
Impoundment  provisions,  already  passed 
once,  which  will  prohibit  the  President 
from  unilaterally  and  arbitrarily  refus- 
ing to  spend  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  specific  purposes.  The  uncon- 
stitutionality of  this  sort  of  impound- 
ment is  generally  agreed  upon  by  law- 
yers, judges,  and  legal  commentators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  assiune  our 
rightful  role  in  the  budgetmaking  proc- 
ess, it  will  stand  as  still  another  sign  to 
the  American  people  that  at  least  one 
branch  of  their  Government  continues  to 
act  with  responsibility  and  foresight,  that 
we  refuse  to  yield  our  consututionally 
mandated  duties  to  an  executive  branch 
which  I  can  most  generously  dub  impru- 
dent. I  do  not  pretend  that  the  act  before 
us  can  heal  the  wounds  of  Watergate  I 
say  merely  that  this  is  another  step  for- 
ward on  the  difficult  path  to  restoration 
of  public  confidence  in  their  leadership. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bUl.  H  R.  7130,  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1973  The  need  for  Congress  to  reas- 
sert its  prerogatives  over  Federal  spend- 
ing has  been  well  documented,  and  I 
commend  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  and  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
their  energy  and  diligence  in  drafting 
this  bill  to  Improve  congressional  budg- 
etary methods. 

The  growth  of  executive  authority  at 
the  expense  of  the  Congress  in  recent 
years  has  been  alarming.  And  this  trend 
has  threatened  to  erode  public  confi- 
dence In  the  people's  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. The  shift  of  power  has  been  due 
not  only  to  the  eflorta  of  Presidents  to 
concentrate  more  and  more  power  in  the 
executive  branch,  but  to  the  failure  of 
Congress  fully  to  exercise  its  proper  con- 
stitutional role. 

This  erosion  of  congressional  author- 
ity has  been  particularly  apparent  with 
respect  to  warmaking  authority  and 
control  over  Federal  spending.  Earlier 
this  year.  Congress  passed,  over  the 
Presidents  veto,  the  war  powers  bill, 
now  law,  which  reasserted  the  constitu- 
tional role  of  Congress  in  making  deci- 
sions on  war. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is,  I  believe,  of  equal  im- 
portance in  enabling  Congress  to  partici- 
pate as  an  equal  pttrtner  with  the  Exec- 
utive In  establishing  fiscal  policy  and 
setting  national  spending  priorities.  H.R. 
7130  would  if  properly  implemented,  al- 
low Congress  to  regain  control  of  the 
budget  by  establishing  a  procedure  for 
reviewing  the  budget  as  a  whole  and  by 
establishing  a  mechanism  to  provide 
Congress  with  independent  fiscal  infor- 
mation and  analysis. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  mechanism 
to  assure  the  implementation  of  con- 
gressional spending  decisions  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive by  establishing  a  procedure  to 
control  Executive  impoundments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill.  Hopefully,  the  Bud- 
get and  Impoundment  Control  Act  will, 
by  establishing  a  procedure  to  ccHitrol 
Federal  spending,  help  restore  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  Congress  over 
the  Federal  budget  and  the  confidence 
of  Americans  in  our  institutions  of 
Government. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  support  H  R.  7130  as  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

Although  the  Congress  is  entrusted  by 
the  Constitution  with  the  power  of  the 
purse,  from  a  practical  standpoint  the 
control  of  Federal  spending  levels  from 
year  to  year  is — or  should  be — the  Joint 
responsibility  of  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches.  The  executive 
branch  is  forced  to  view  the  budget  in 
terms  of  overall  objectives.  It  must  weigh 
priorities,  and  make  choices  which  are 
consistent  with  policy  goals,  the  econ- 
omy and  other  public  considerations. 

In  contrast,  the  Congress  has  allowed 
its  own  budgetary  procedure  to  be  frag- 
mented and  uncoordinated.  We  act  on 
appropriations  and  other  requests  for 
spending  authority  in  piecemeal  fashion, 
with  large  amounts  of  expenditure  com- 
mitments bypassing  the  established  ap- 
propriations process.  The  parts  are  not 
related  to  the  whole  until  all  the  actions 
are  completed — and  by  then  it  is  too  late 
for  anything  but  lamentation  All  too 
often,  the  net  result  of  our  actions  is  a 
legislated  labyrinth  of  spending  provi- 
sions which  in  the  aggregate  are  incon- 
sistent with  revenues  anticipated  under 
exLstmg  tax  laws,  «-lth  the  requirements 
of  the  economy,  or  with  our  own  statu- 
tory limits  on  the  public  debt 

The  achievements  of  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  represent 
a  major  guldepost  in  helping  us  find  our 
way  out  of  the  fiscal  maze  in  which  we 
have  wandered  like  some  blinded  giant 
for  so  many  years.  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers and  the  staff  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee for  a  good  job,  well  and  quickly  done. 
And  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  es- 
sential recommendations  which  they  de- 
veloped ast  Incorporated  into  the  bill 
before  us. 

Inasmuch  as  the  provisions  of  HR. 
7130  already  have  been  discussed  in  con- 
siderable detail,  I  will  not  elaborate  fur- 
ther on  them  However,  I  would  make 
just  one  additional  point. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  any  pro- 
cedures which  we  adopt  for  enforcement 
of  a  spending  celling,  and  for  making  ad- 
justments after  completing  budget  ac- 


tion, should  focus  hard  on  the  actual 
limitation  of  expenditures.  Reform  of  the 
process  is  vital,  and  the  bill  before  us 
represents  real  progress.  But  its  enact- 
ment will  in  no  way  relieve  us  of  the 
need  to  exercise  the  discipline  necessary 
to  maintain  fiscal  responsibility  and  sta- 
bility. 

A  lack  of  discipline  has  been  at  the 
core  of  our  budgetary  problems  in  the 
past,  and  unless  we  exercise  it  in  the 
future,  no  legislation  we  might  enact  will 
put  our  fiscal  house  in  order.  It  would 
be  possible  for  a  Congress,  which  is  de- 
termined to  control  spending,  to  do  so 
even  with  flawed  procedures.  It  also 
would  be  possible  for  a  Congress  passess- 
ing  the  best  procedures  but  without  dis- 
cipline, to  fail  Just  as  flatly. 

Certainly.  w«  should  keep  some  op- 
tions, but  we  should  not  allow  a  pattern 
to  develop  in  which  we  vote  a  lid  on 
spending  in  the  Initial  stage,  and  then 
vote  for  tax  increases  In  the  final  stage 
to  finance  new  or  puffed  up  programs 
which  we  did  not  have  the  will  to  resist 
along  the  way.  We  owe  that  much  to  the 
many  taxpaj-ers.  whose  burden  of  pay- 
roll and  Income  levies  combined,  already 
has  reached  or  passed  a  bearable  limit. 

In  summary.  Mr  Chairman,  we  need 
the  budget  control  procedures  which 
H  R.  7130  pxrovldes,  but  we  also  need  the 
will  and  the  discipline  to  make  them 
work  effectively. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H  R.  7130,  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1973.  This 
Is  an  historic  day  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  are  on  the  threshold  of 
accomplishing  what  many  felt  would  be 
Impossible  just  a  few  short  months  ago. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  for  the  excellent 
budget  control  bill  which  they  have  re- 
ported. I  also  want  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control.  The  committee  did  much  of  the 
early  work  in  tackling  this  tough  problem, 
and  it  was  largely  responsible  for  pulling 
together  the  scattered  parts  of  the 
budget  process  and  producing  a  number 
of  cohesive  reports  that  outlined  the 
problem  and  suggested  what  was  needed 
to  solve  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  while  this  bill  Is  not 
perfect,  it  does  provide  the  Congress  with 
a  workable  tool  for  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  how  we  allocate  this  Na- 
tion's resources.  The  budget  process  Is  by 
definition  complicated.  The  nuances  of 
budget  control  are  complex,  but  this  bill 
offers  a  workable — and  I  stress  the  word 
"workable  " — alternative  to  the  disjointed 
and  uncoordinated  process  we  have  to- 
day. 

The  bill  provides  four  essential  princi- 
ples needed  to  accomplLsh  true  budget 
reform. 

First,  the  bill  advances  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1  to  October 
1.  This  will  permit  adequate  time  for  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  and  will  help 
eliminate  the  need  for  passing  continu- 
ing resolutions  to  keep  the  Government 
in  business.  Closely  tied  to  advancing  the 
fiscal  year  Is  the  essential  provision  of 
requiring  that  all  authorizing  bills  be 
passed  by  March  31.  This  will  clear  away 
authorization  bottlenecks  and  will  help 
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take  the  time  squeeze  off  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

Next,  the  bill  closes  the  backdoor.  Per- 
haps the  single  most  important  factor  in 
Congress  loss  of  budgetary  control  has 
been  the  ever  increasing  practice  of 
granting  spending  authority  outside  the 
regular  appropriation  process.  The  re- 
sult is  that  today  the  Appropriations 
Committee  sees  only  40  percent  of  the 
Government's  expenditure.  Wherever 
practicable,  this  bill  requires  that  back- 
door and  mandatory  obligational  au- 
thority will  be  available  ony  as  provided 
in  the  regular  appropriation  bills. 

Third,  the  bill  establishes  budget  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  to  provide  a  coor- 
dinating mechanism  that  will  allow  the 
Congress  to  relate  revenue  and  spend- 
ing— what  is  coming  in  and  what  is  going 
out.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details 
of  how  this  process  will  work.  Mr.  Bol- 
LiNC  and  other  Members  have  reviewed 
those  facts  with  you.  But.  in  a  nutshell, 
this  provision  allows  Congress  for  the 
first  time,  to  relate  total  outlays  with 
total  revenue  and  arrive  at  an  appropri- 
ate deficit  or  surplus.  This  Is  the  heart  of 
the  budget  control  plan.  It  means  that 
before  Congress  adjourns  it  will  have  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  either  reducing 
its  spending  actions  to  conform  with 
the  budget  target  or  pass  new  taxes  to 
finance  a  higher  spending  figure.  With- 
out tills  mechanism  Congress  cannot 
achieve  true  budget  control. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  appro- 
priation bills  will  be  held  in  a  kind  of 
limbo  until  all  subcommittee  markups 
are  completed.  Only  then  will  the  com- 
mittee report  the  first  appropriation  bill. 
This  assures  that  Congress  will  be  fully 
informed  on  the  overall  impact  of  indi- 
vidual appropriation  bills.  In  short,  the 
total  for  each  appropriation  bill  wUl  be 
known  before  any  of  the  bills  are  re- 
ported to  the  floor, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  is  not  a  panacea.  It  will  not 
cure  all  our  budget  control  problems. 
Like  all  bills,  it  is  a  compromise.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  this  bill  goes  on  to  become 
law,  it  provides  the  Congress  with  a  work- 
able plan  to  move  toward  effective 
budget  control. 

The  bill  before  us  today  presents  us 
with  an  historic  opportunity.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  miss  that  opportunity,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  supiwrting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  legislation  vital  to  our 
countrj's  economic  welfare,  H.R.  7130. 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1973.  The  choice  offered  is  clearly 
between  the  perpetuation  of  an  exces- 
sively inefficient  system  or  a  bold  step 
forward  in  reforming  our  budgetary 
process.  Everj'  Member  of  this  institution 
Is  aware  of  the  basic  paradox  in  our  cur- 
rent budgetary  system. 

Congress  authorizes  spending  and 
Congress  raised  the  revenues,  yet  we  do 
not  even  prepare  our  own  budget.  Every 
Member  of  this  Congress  has  agonized 
through  the  disjointed  appropriations 
process  that  forces  us  to  vote  for  or 
against  ho.';p:taLs,  for  or  against  aid  to 


the  elderly,  and  for  or  against  military 
expenditures,  without  ever  comparing 
one  against  the  other  to  consider  the 
relative  importance  of  each.  And  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  witnessed 
congressional  intent  arrogantly  ob- 
structed by  Executive  Impoundments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  significant  reorganization  of  the 
faulty  budgetary  process  that  has 
plagued  our  country  for  decades.  'While 
HJl.  7130  may  not  be  a  perfect  solution, 
it  is,  obviously,  a  much-needed  improve- 
ment in  our  budgetary  system. 

Congressional  reform  of  these  proce- 
dures is  long  overdue.  The  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  will  provide 
Congress  with  the  tools  necessary  for  an 
efficient  managing  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  Budget  Committee  formed  by 
this  legislation  will  consider  projected 
outlays,  compare  them  to  projected  in- 
come and  then  determine  a  coherent  set 
of  spending  priorities. 

It  will  also  be  given  authority  to  im- 
plement deficit  or  surplus  spending  strat- 
egies or  tax  changes,  as  the  economic 
circumstances  may  dictate.  The  Budget 
Committee's  membership,  selected  in  part 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  will 
provide  the  expertise  necessary  to  deal 
with  delicate  and  complicated  budgetary 
decisions.  Yet,  by  requiring  that  a  major- 
ity of  members  come  from  other  stand- 
ing committees,  we  are  assured  direc- 
tional control  by  the  entire  House. 

Another  significant  provision  of  this 
bill  would  establish  a  Legislative  Budg- 
et Office  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
continuing  budget  planning  and  staff 
expertise  like  that  provided  the  executive 
branch  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Our  spending  can  be  based  on  a 
congressional  budget  each  year,  rather 
than  a  Presidential  document.  Back  door 
spending,  it  appears  to  me,  could  virtual- 
ly be  eliminated  by  requiring  new  budget 
authority  or  spending  authority  to  be 
considered  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a  genuine  step  forward 
because  it  is  this  back  door  spending 
which  is  frustrating  my  determination  to 
vote  this  year  for  a  balanced  budget. 

We  have  faced  a  genuine  constitution- 
al confrontation  with  the  President  over 
his  unlawful  refusal  to  implement  Con- 
gress spending  decisions.  He  has  im- 
pounded funds  appropriated  through 
lawful  process  without  any  authority 
whatsoever.  Lower  courts  have  upheld 
Congress  almost  unanimously,  and  a  de- 
finitive Supreme  Court  decision  is  hoped 
for  very  soon.  Now,  however,  H  R.  7130 
offers  a  constructive  alternative  to  arbi- 
trary and  indefensible  Presidential  im- 
poundments. It  does  not  deny  the  possible 
necessity  of  certain,  specific  impound- 
ments, but  it  does  provide  a  needed  check 
to  maintain  the  congressional  power  over 
spending  that  is  outlined  in  our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Budget  and  lmix)undment  Con- 
trol Act  is  a  compromise  proposal,  com- 
bining many  different  opinions  of  how 
congressional  authority  and  responsi- 
bility over  the  budget  can  be  regained. 
But  the  vitality  of  this  legislation  has 
not  been  compromised  by  this  combina- 
tion of  approaches.  The  ultimate  effect 


or  H.R.  7130  will  be  far  reaching.  It  is 
a  historic  document,  giving  Congress  new 
pDwer  to  exercise  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  control  spending  priorities 
and  the  ability  to  make  sound  manage- 
ment decisions  over  fiscal  policy. 

This  bill  represents  a  procedural  step 
Into  the  20th  century,  making  inroads 
into  the  traditional  power  structure  of 
this  institution  and  some  will  resist  pas- 
sage for  this  reason  alone.  We  must, 
however,  institute  the  vital  reforms  of 
our  own  procedures  and  structures  which 
today's  problems  require,  or  we  will  de- 
serve the  new,  lower  vote  of  public  con- 
fidence which  Dr.  George  Gallup  identi- 
fied this  week.  Today  s  crises,  let  alone 
tomorrow's  planning,  cannot  be  man- 
aged with  last  century's  tools. 

This  bill  was  wTitten  by  some  of  our 
most  x^lse  and  distinguished  Members, 
most  particularly  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling),  whom  I  am 
honored  to  call  a  friend  and  mentor. 
It  represents  a  giant  step  forward  into 
the  realities  of  budgeting  resnonsibiUty, 
and  I  am  proud,  even  excited,  to  vote 

for  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  national  debt  today  totals 
$475  billion,  and  the  interest  on  that 
debt,  for  this  year,  is  $24.7  billion— 
roughly  $46,000  per  minute. 

In  simpler  terms,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, since  our  beginning  in  1789,  has 
spent  $475  billion  more  than  the  amount 
raised  by  taxes,  and  as  a  result,  has  bor- 
rowed $475  billion  to  make  ends  meet. 

Spread  over  our  194 -year  history,  that 
works  out  to  about  $2.4  billion  a  year, 
which  does  not  seem  like  much.  But 
when  you  consider  that  our  debt  has  in- 
creased by  $200  billion  since  1950,  and 
$100  billion  since  1969.  the  very  real  need 
for  spending  controls  becomes  apparent. 

This  national  debt  has  not  only  fueled 
inflation,  it  has  damaged  the  interna- 
tional stability  of  the  dollar  and  has,  in 
large  part,  been  a  primary  cause  of  the 
critical  economic  situation  that  we  find 
ourselves. 

THE  BUDGET  PEOCESS 

First,  let  me  analyze  the  current 
spending  procedures: 

In  January,  the  President  sends  his 
budget  to  Congress  listing  his  suggested 
expenditures  and  the  anticipated  reve- 
nue from  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  in  the  coming  June. 

If  new  programs  are  suggested  which 
are  not  authorized  by  law,  then  the  con- 
gressional committees  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  matter  conduct  hearings, 
report  the  proposals  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  are  enacted  into 
law— if  they  meet  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  each  body. 

For  those  programs  which  are  author- 
ized by  law,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  each  body  conducts  hearings  on 
each  agency's  budget  request,  reports  a 
bill  for  each  agency  to  the  floor  of  both 
Houses  and  Members  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add,  subtract,  or  delete  funds 
for  each  program. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  time  this 
takes,  the  first  appropriations  measure  to 
pass  the  House,  which  funded  Federal 
programs  for  agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
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year  beginning  June  1973.  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  13, 
1973.  and  waa  not  signed  Into  law  until 
October  24.  1973.  The  proposal  to  fund 
Defense  Department  programs  beginning 
June  1973  did  not  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives  until  November  30, 
1973 — some  5  months  after  they  first 
needed  the  money. 

Obviously,  this  system  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  any  Federal  agency  to  ration- 
ally plan  their  operation  as  they  work 
on  a  "feast  or  famine"  basis. 

LACK    OF    IKTOaMATIOIf   TO   STT    PmlOBmXS 

But.  the  real  failure  of  the  current 
system  of  spending  tax  dollars  lies  In  the 
information  available  to  Members  of 
Congress.  Since  each  agency's  budget  Is 
considered  on  its  merits  alone — with  no 
regard  for  overall  spending,  nor  any  re- 
gard for  revenues  raised — the  Congress 
has  little  Information  on  the  total  pic- 
ture— the  total  budget  in  regard  to  each 
agency. 

Ideally,  the  Congress  should  be  in  the 
position  of  making  hard  choices  between 
different  Federal  programs  with  an  eye 
toward  balancing  expenditures  with  rev- 
enues. For  example,  if  in  order  to  balance 
the  budget  the  Congress  must  cut  spend- 
ing for  farm  programs,  mass  transit,  or 
space  exploration,  they  should  be  able  to 
make  that  choice  But  today,  it  Is  too  easy 
to  vote  for  the  full  funding  of  all  pro- 
grams and  th«i  let  the  administration 
decide  where  to  cut  £ind  trim. 
spxwDiNG  co^^^lOL 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  change 
this  absurd  system,  and  instead,  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  looking  at  the  budget 
as  a  whole,  determining  the  desired  levels 
of  spending  and  revenues  to  establish 
priorities,  and  a  ceiling  for  Federal 
spending. 

This  measure  would  require  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  rational  decisionmaking. 
And,  hopefully,  we  can  put  our  economic 
house  in  order  and  reverse  the  trend  of 
"buy  now,  pay  later"  that  has  taken  hold 
of  the  Government. 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Chairman,  in  gen- 
eral H  R  7130  has  two  main  parts.  The 
first  deals  with  the  production  of  the 
congressional  budget  and  the  second  es- 
tablishes procedures  by  which  Congress 
can  end  so-called  unauthorized  Presi- 
dential impoundments. 

While  I  think  that  the  present  bill  Is 
a  step  forward  in  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  budget  reform,  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  the  structure  of  the  bill  and  some 
of  the  Integral  concepts  that  are  prof- 
fered. 

In  respect  to  structure,  I  do  not  think 
that  in  a  bill  concerned  with  budget  re- 
form we  should  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
very  complicated  constitutional  question 
of  impoundment  and  attempt  to  rectify 
in  a  rather  off-hand  manner  what  many 
consider  to  be  an  executive  infringement 
upon  congressional  control  over  the  so- 
cailled  purse  strings.  I  would  hope  that 
this  port,  title  n.  can  be  stricken  from 
the  present  bill  and  be  taken  up  at  an- 
other time.  We  should  now  concern  our- 
selves with  the  question  of  budget  re- 
form. 

I  think  that  the  concept  of  a  budget 
committee  is  weakened  and  vitiated  by 


the  laoiguage  of  sections  ill  and  112  of 
H  R.  7130.  Since  I  have  been  in  tills  Con- 
gress I  have  felt  the  great  need  for  a 
legislative  budget  committee;  but  I  think 
that  in  order  for  one  to  be  strong  and 
productive  we  must  establish  a  joint 
committee  on  the  budget,  which  would 
be  far  more  effective  in  making  an  eval- 
uation of  the  fiscal  requirements  of  the 
executive  agencies  than  the  present  sys- 
tem or  that  proposed  in  H.R  7130. 

The  present  legislation  creates  two 
separate  budget  bodies  with  one  staff 
with  no  indication  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  work  loeid  is  to  be  divided  or  if  both 
bodies  will  cover  the  same  ground,  which 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  The 
Congress  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
real  threat  to  congressional  fiscal  power 
lies  not  so  much  in  Executive  usurpation 
as  in  Congress'  failure  to  exploit  Its  own 
potential.  In  order  to  make  sound  budget 
decisions,  we  must  have  a  joint  commit- 
tee on  the  budget,  which  would  be  similar 
to  the  earUer  joint  committee  proposals 
passed  by  the  Senate  to  carry  out  the  In- 
tent of  section  138  of  the  1946  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Budget  would  be  empowered  to  re- 
view carefully  and  fully  executive  budg- 
et requests,  recommend  some  system  of 
priorities  with  regard  to  demands  on 
Federal  revenue,  consider  an  overall 
maximum  of  Federal  spending,  and 
otherwise  build  a  mechanism  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  legislative  budget  In  con- 
trast to  an  executive  budget  with  which 
Congress  has  struggled  in  the  past. 

Such  a  joint  committee  would  be  com- 
posed of  36  members,  with  tlie  House 
being  represented  by  21  members  and 
the  Senate  by  15  members  including  rep- 
resentation from  the  House  Committees 
on  Appropriations.  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Government  Operations.  The  Senate 
members  would  be  selected  from  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations,  Finance,  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committees.  Unlike 
many  previous  joint  budget  committee 
proposals,  this  would  have  the  advantage 
of  a  membership  from  the  Government 
Operations  Committees  of  Congress.  In 
addition,  it  would  enlist  the  service  of 
the  GAO  in  a  preaudit  capacity  by  re- 
quiring that  it  provide  analytical  reports 
on  proposed  agency  budgets.  Therefore, 
it  is  recommended  that  Congress  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

While  part  3 — timetable  and  procedure 
with  respect  to  appropriation  bills  and 
budget  reconciliation  bill — and  part  5 — 
change  In  fiscal  year — are  steps  In  the 
right  direction,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
present  legislation  goes  far  enough.  I 
think  that  we  can  achieve  wider  debate 
In  matters  of  fiscal  policy  and  greater 
control  and  comprehension  of  the  budget 
as  a  whole  by  a  rescheduling  of  the  budg- 
et process. 

As  a  result  of  a  multitude  of  annual 
authorizations,  which  confront  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  appro- 
priations often  extend  well  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  lag 
between  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  passage  of  appropriations  often  de- 
lays the  start  of  departmental  programs 
and  Is  almost  totally  unnecessary. 


One  means  of  alleviating  this  problem 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  annual  appro- 
priations. Another  is  to  revise  the  fiscal 
year  so  that  It  coincides  with  the  calen- 
dar year.  At  the  minimum.  Congress  will 
have  to  accept  the  year-roimd  session, 
with  periodic  recesses  for  campaigning 
or  vacations,  If  It  is  to  have  sufficient 
time  to  review  and  act  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that 
Congress  adopt  the  year-round  session 
and  revise  the  fiscal  year  to  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year. 

In  support  of  the  functions  of  the  joint 
committee,  there  is  very  little  mentioned 
in  the  present  legislation  that  would  give 
the  kind  of  Information  assistance  that 
is  so  vitally  needed.  The  joint  committee 
and  Members  of  Congress  have  a  great 
need  for  current  budget  information 
which  could  be  very  easily  supplied  If 
there  existed  a  budget  information  serv- 
ice. Such  a  service  would  encourage  what 
is  very  much  lacking  now,  that  is  wider 
and  more  Informed  policy  debates  on 
budget  matters.  As  Congress  moves 
through  the  various  stages  of  budget 
consideration,  it  obtains  only  a  glimpse 
of  the  budget,  frozen  at  each  imrticular 
stage  into  voluminous  hearing,  commit- 
tee reports,  GAO  reports,  and  articles  In 
the  Record.  What  Congress  needs  Is  a 
continual  and  summarizing  view  of 
budget  activities  in  Congress,  perhaps 
available  on  a  day-to-day  bsisis,  and  tak- 
ing into  account  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  up  to  the  moment  that  the 
report  is  Issued.  The  facilities  and  staff 
of  such  a  Budget  Information  Service 
should  be  located  within  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Another  consideration,  which  receives 
little  notice  in  H.R.  7130  is  the  need  for 
improving  the  presentation  of  the 
budget.  To  achieve  this  end  a  study  group 
should  be  set  up  to  find  out  the  best  pos- 
sible systems  approach  that  would  enable 
such  a  budget  presentation  to  be  effec- 
tive and  worthwhile.  As  a  recent  study 
pointed  out: 

The  very  nature  of  some  analytical  prob- 
lems of  Congress  calls  for  flexible  manipula- 
tion of  massive  data  Into  many  different  ar- 
rangements to  serve  many  different  purposes 
Only  with  large-scale  computers  can  this  be 
done  thoroughly  and  economically. 

I  have  several  other  recommendation.s 
that  I  think  are  vital  to  any  budget  re- 
form measure,  which  I  will  only  sum- 
marize here  as  follows: 

First,  we  should  limit  the  use  of  annua) 
authorizations  to  short-term  programs. 
Permanent  or  long-term  authorizations 
should  be  used  wherever  possible. 

Second,  every  new  authorization 
should  carry  a  "price  tag  "  giving  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  or  maximum 
annual  cost  and  such  programs  should 
be  completed  with  the  funds  initially 
authorized. 

Third,  we  should  re-examine  our  stat- 
utory or  fixed  budgetar>'  commitments 
in  the  Ught  of  changing  conditions  and 
needs,  with  an  eye  toward  eliminating 
permanent  commitments  wherever  pos- 
sible or  making  such  commitments  sub- 
ject to  review  and  control  by  the  appro- 
priations committees  of  Congress. 

Fourth,  approfH-iatlons  should  be  made 
according  to  program  or  function,  in- 
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stead  of  an  object  of  expense,  and  that 
the  procedure  and  organization  of  the 
appropriations  subcommittees  of  Con- 
gress be  revised  accordingly. 

Fifth.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
GAO  be  made  to  play  a  wider  and  more 
active  role  in  the  congressional  budget 
process  by  examining  expenditures  and 
conducting  audits  with  full  regard  for 
the  policy  issues  raised  by  the  alternative 
use  of  funds,  and  that  a  pre-audit  role 
be  developed  by  the  GAO.  In  addition, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  GAO  be 
headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by  and 
solely  responsible  to  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  in  favor  of  budget 
reform;  but.  as  I  have  noted,  there  are 
many  other  provisions  that  are  neces- 
sary to  give  budget  reform  a  strong  and 
lasting  structure.  Some  measures  I  think 
vital  have  been  noted  above.  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake  to  marry  budget  reform  with 
impoundment  reform  legislation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
that  the  bill  now  before  the  House  Is  be- 
ing received  with  nearly  unanimous  sup- 
port by  the  Members  refiects  that  at  last 
there  is  a  general  recognition  among  us 
that  Federal  spending  has  just  simply 
gotten  beyond  our  ability  to  control  it 
under  present  procedures. 

Back  in  1940.  when  the  New  Deal  had 
already  had  7  years  to  bloat  Federal  ex- 
penditures, our  total  national  budget  was 
just  over  $10  billion.  Today,  just  33  years 
later,  the  budget  has  grown  to  over  $265 
billion,  and  simple  arithmetic  tells  me 
that  is  an  increase  of  2,650  percent.  Sim- 
ple commonsense  tells  me  that  is  far 
too  much,  even  allowing  for  factors  like 
inflation,  rise  in  gross  national  product 
and  so  on. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this 
rapid  rise  in  governmental  spending,  as 
we  all  now  hopefully  realize,  has  been 
our  ^Jiecemeal  approach  to  appropriat- 
ing Federal  funds.  Bills  are  constantly 
slipping  through  Congress  which  add 
billions  or  millions  to  Federal  outlays, 
but  which  are  never  related  to  the  over- 
all budget.  Spend  $10  million  here,  $3 
billion  there,  without  ever  adding  it  up 
until  it  is  too  late,  and  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  deficits  running  into  the 
billions  of  dollars.  While  the  executive 
branch  has  been  responsible  for  its  share 
of  the  huge  budget  deficits  which  have 
splashed  red  ink  all  over  the  Govern- 
ment's ledgers.  Congress  has  done  more 
than  its  share  to  help. 

The  Budget  Control  and  Impound- 
ment Act,  H.R.  7130,  under  consideration 
today  goes  a  long  way  toward  redressing 
the  budgetr.r;  problems  which  have 
plagued  the  Congress  for  so  long.  By  con- 
sidering the  budget  taken  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  a.s  a  disjointed  set  of  little 
parts,  we  can  truly  set  budgetary  priori- 
ties as  we  see  fit  within  an  overall  limit. 
This  measure  is  Important  because  It 
restores  to  the  Congress  the  job  of  draw- 
ing up  a  budget.  In  recent  years,  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  had  far  more  to  do  with  set- 
ting budgetary  priorities  than  those  of 
us  on  the  Hill  We  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  operating  generally  within  the  param- 
eters set  by  the  Executive.  The  new 
Budget  Committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  at  last  take  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  an  overall  budget 


plan,  and  place  the  Congress  in  the 
driver's  seat.  This  is  a  development  which 
cannot  help  but  have  profoimd  effects 
on  the  creation  of  the  Federal  budget. 
As  we  vote  on  this  bill  today,  we  should 
note  that  it  is,  like  all  measures  which 
finally  win  passage  In  the  House,  a  com- 
promise. It  is  not  as  strict  In  its  provi- 
sions to  limit  Federal  spending  to  a  pre- 
determined level  as  an  earlier  version 
nor  as  strict  as  I  would  have  wished.  Per- 
haps most  importantly,  we  should  note 
that  this  bill  simply  gives  us  the  tools 
with  which  we  can  at  last  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide us  with  the  will  to  set  reasonable 
limits  on  the  overall  level  of  spending; 
only  firm  resolve  among  the  Members  of 
the  House  as  the  years  go  by  can  do  that. 
It  does  not  prohibit  future  budget  def- 
icits, it  merely  assures  that  we  will  go 
from  black  ink  to  red  ink  with  our  eyes 
open,  fully  cognizant  of  what  is  taking 
place.  When  this  measure  becomes  law, 
we  shall  have  the  instruments  to  bring 
fiscal  sanity  to  the  budget  making  proc- 
ess. But  these  instruments  cannot  work 
unless  we  make  them  work.  And  the  tax- 
payers will  suffer  until  we  do. 

I  hope  that  passage  of  this  budget 
control  measure  will  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  all  of  us  of  the  resp>onsibihty  we  bear 
for  spending  the  taxpayer's  hard-earned 
dollar  wisely  and  carefully.  I  hope  that 
it  will  provide  the  impetus  for  a  growing 
realization  that  deficit  spending  only 
harms  the  economy  over  the  long  haul, 
by  stimulating  inflation.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  we  can  squeeze  only  so  much 
out  of  the  beleaguered  taxpayer,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  good  we  think  we  are  doing 
for  him. 

The  reform  of  the  budget-making  pro- 
cedure before  us  today  is  an  excellent 
first  step.  The  degiee  to  which  it  will  suc- 
ceed depends  on  the  manner  In  which  we 
implement  it.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
a  victory  in  the  long  battle  to  bring  un- 
der control  the  deeply  ingrained  compul- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government  to  spend 
with  careless  abandon  may  finally  be  in 
sight. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  ses- 
sion loaded  with  significant  decisions, 
oiu-  vote  on  the  budget  procedure  bill  may 
be  the  most  significant.  The  War  Powers 
Act  was  important;  our  energy  bills  are 
important;  our  executive-legislative  con- 
frontations on  impoundment  and  South- 
east Asia  policy  have  been  important; 
the  expected  reorganization  of  our  jur- 
isdiction and  procedures  is  also  impor- 
tant. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant defect  in  our  operations,  and  the 
one  we  ourselves  acknowledge  almost 
imanimously,  is  our  inability  to  control 
spending  processes.  Even  those  of  our 
number  who  object  most  vehemently  to 
impoundments  understand  that  we  have 
invited,  and  even  encouraged,  impound- 
ments because  of  our  Inability  to  make 
priority  decisions  ourselves. 

Like  most  pieces  of  important  legisla- 
tion, this  bill  Is  neither  perfect  nor  my 
own  personal  first  choice.  It  does,  how- 
ever, offer  some  promise  of  enabling  us 
to  get  a  firmer  hold  on  our  own  processes. 
It  can  stand  some  amendment.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  psissed.  Even  if  it  does 
not  give  us  all  to  which  we  aspire,  it  will 


mark  an  abrupt  change  of  course  for  this 
House.  Passage  of  H.R.  7130  will  mark 
House  determination  to  make  its  own 
decisions  rather  than  to  be  a  continuous 
reactor  to  the  executive  branch.  It  is  with 
great  hope  that  I  recommend  the  passage 
of  H.R.  7130. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
appears  to  me.  as  we  consider  this  bill  to 
effect  budget  and  impoundment  control 
we  arc,  as  the  saying  goes,  "a  day  late  and 
a  dollar  short." 

A  "day  late,"  in  that  we  should  have 
taken  action  to  restrict  Federal  expendi- 
tures 25  years  ago,  for  we  have  tossed 
around  the  dollars  extracted  from  the 
taxpayer  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  now 
as  though  we  were  drawing  them  from  a 
bottomless  well,  when  in  truth  we  were 
extracting  their  economic  life's  blood. 

A  "dollar  short,"  in  that  we  have  spent 
beyond  our  means  for  so  long  we  have 
virtually  exhausted  the  taxpayers"  abil- 
ity to  absorb  more  burden  and  our  gov- 
ernmental credit  resources  have  been 
seriously  impaired. 

And  this  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
me  deeply. 

You  can  no  more  separate  government 
and  the  economy  than  you  can  the  ob- 
verse and  inverse  sides  of  a  quarter  and 
still  maintain  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

I  do  not  fully  subscribe  to  CaUHn  Cool- 
Idge's  statement  that  the  "business  of 
America  is  business."  His  remarks  have 
often  been  taken  out  of  context,  but  the 
truth  remains  that  the  society  and  gov- 
ernment structure  which  we  have  de- 
veloped in  order  to  sei-ve  our  more  than 
200,000,000  people  requires  a  great  deal 
of  money.  We  are  flirting  with  catas- 
trophe if  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the  only 
money  our  Government  spends  is  that 
which  it  first  extracts  from  the  tax- 
payers. 

Since  tax  collections  from  both  busi- 
ness and  individuals  to  a  large  extent 
depends  upon  a  prosperous  business 
climate,  the  correlation  is  obvious. 

Our  governmental  spending  plans  are 
developed  on  the  same  principles  as  a 
manufacturer  or  merchant.  These 
principles  are  growth  and  expansion. 
And  the  prime  example  of  this — from  the 
Government's  standpoint — is  the  trust 
fund  which  supports  social  security  pay- 
ments. Benefits  do  not  now  bear  the 
same  direct  relationship  to  contribu- 
tions that  was  the  case  when  social  se- 
curity was  first  instituted.  Money  in  the 
trust  fund  has  long  since  been  invested 
and  used  and  reused  for  other  govern- 
mental activities,  and  reimbursement  of 
these  funds  comes  from  current  tax  col- 
lections. 'While  the  fund  is  solvent,  the 
promise  of  continuing  solvency  is  based 
upon  how  well  we  prosper  economically 
as  a  nation. 

This  is  the  point  we  must  keep  fore- 
most in  mind  as  we  devise  legislation 
which  is  so  directly  affected  by  our  econ- 
omy. We  see  evidences  of  a  slowdown  in 
production  in  some  areas,  caused  by 
short  iges  of  energy  and  other  essential 
ingredients.  This  inevitably  will  mean  a 
reduction  in  employment  and  a  con-e- 
spondlng  decrease  In  tax  revenue,  both 
from  the  Industries  and  the  people  they 
employ.  The  fundamental  fact  is  that  the 
bedrock  of  our  economic  structure  is  the 
busir-^s  of  producing  and  employing — 
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and  the  success  of  the  Oovemnient's  fis- 
cal stability  Is  either  continuing  high 
tax  collections  or  retrenchment  In  serv- 
ices to  the  people. 

We  su-e  now  being  told  that  the  budget 
may  show  a  slight  surplus  this  year — 
mainly  due  to  taxes  levied  on  earnings 
created  by  inflation.  No  one  has  the 
nsrve  to  tell  the  Nation  that  this  Income 
has  already  been  subjected  to  a  "tax" 
imposed  by  the  lowered  purchasing 
power  of  those  dollars.  So  the  taxpayer 
pays  twice,  and  he  pays  for  shoddy  and 
inept  services  he  may  not  have  wanted 
in  the  first  place. 

Now  It  is  nmiored  the  President  will 
submit  a  $290  billion  budget  next  Janu- 
ary. And  most  of  the  Increase  In  tills  re- 
quest will  represent  Inflation. 

So  the  tigers  chase  each  other  round 
and  round — taxes  inflation — Inflation/ 
taxes.  Unlike  the  little  boy  in  the  chil- 
dren's story,  what  we  will  have  Is  not 
butter  for  our  pancakes,  but  a  royal  mess 
for  future  generations  to  clean  up. 

When  you  pile  shortages  which  could 
have  been  foreseen  on  top  of  those  which 
could  not,  then  add  Government  policies 
which  restrict  business  and  industrial 
expansion  which  Is  vital  to  the  creation 
of  jobs  and  reduction  of  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  compound  the  situation  by 
additional  taxation,  further  public  bor- 
rowing, or  both.  It  is  little  wonder  the 
American  public  is  fed  up  to  the  teeth 
with  anything  it  hears  out  of  Washing - 
tcHi  and  doubts  the  word  of  any  elected 
official. 

We  are  being  told  by  economists  and 
others  whoce  business  it  is  to  forecast 
our  future  development  that  we  are  in 
for  a  period  of  no-growth,  or  possibly 
recession. 

And  some  use  even  stronger  language. 
In  any  event,  if  there  is  no  reason  at  this 
point  with  the  shortage  of  energy  and  of 
other  vital  raw  materials  staring  us  in 
the  face  to  believe  otherwise — then  the 
maneuvering  in  advance  of  passage  to 
allow  for  manipiolatlon  of  procedures  so 
that  more  and  more  money  can  be  spent 
Is  the  rankest  sort  of  affront  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  taxpayer. 

There  Is  ample  reason  for  Federal  ex- 
penditures In  some  areas,  but  until  the 
Members  of  Congress  examine  every 
spending  proposal  In  the  light  of  whether 
it  Is  necessary — not  desirable,  neces- 
sary— we  will  continue  to  have  the  same 
financial  dlfBculties  we  now  have,  with 
two  differences.  There  will  not  be  any 
money  left  to  pay  for  them,  and  we  will 
have  totally  exhausted  the  good  will  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr  ANNTJNZIO.  Mr  Chairman.  In  the 
past  year,  we  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  expended  much  time,  discus- 
sion, and  effort  In  pursuit  of  measures 
to  Improve  the  congressional  budget 
process  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarded 
in  the  form  of  HR.  7130,  the  Budget 
Control  Act  of  1973.  I  believe  that  this 
measure  represents  a  solid  move  toward 
more  effective  congressional  considera- 
tion of  budget  matters.  For  Uiat  reason. 
I  support  it,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Probably  the  most  frustrating  element 
of  the  congressional  budget  process  as  it 
now  stands  is  our  Inability  to  get  an  over- 


view of  budget  totals,  to  assess  the  aggre- 
gate impact  ol  our  appropriations  and  to 
relate  Federal  spending  and  tax  policy 
to  economic  conditions.  These  deficien- 
cies have  been  largely  responsible  for 
our  almost  continuous  Federal  deficits 
over  the  last  two  decades. 

In  addition,  we  have  gotten  ourselves 
into  a  situation  where  spending  orig- 
inates in  several  different  ways  and  in 
many  different  committees  with  no 
means  of  assuring  centralized  control.  I 
fear  we  are  Uke  the  father  who  has 
given  credit  cards  bearing  his  name  not 
only  to  his  wife  and  children,  but  to 
friends  and  relatives  as  weU. 

The  Budget  Control  Act  would  provide 
mechanisms  with  which  Congress  can 
take  a  big  step  toward  controlling  its 
expenditures.  Congress  would  be  ex- 
pected to  review  aggregate  economic 
conditions,  and  to  assess  its  previous 
commitments  before  passing  judgement 
on  a  budget  for  a  coming  fiscal  year  And 
to  reenforce  Its  own  fiscal  responsibility. 
Congress  would  be  required  to  establish 
overall  budgetary  goals  before  deciding 
how  its  expenditures  would  be  allocated. 
Mechanisms  are  al.so  provided  by  which 
all  appropriation  measures  would  be  con- 
sidered together  before  receiving  final 
congressional  passage.  Hence,  the  Budget 
Control  Act  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
assuring  fiscal  responsibihty  in  Congress. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  bill  deserves 
menUon.  H.R.  7130  would  also  reaffirm 
and  strengthen  the  impoundment  action 
taken  earlier  this  year.  Congress  would 
be  assured  of  a  say  in  the  matter  of 
budgetary-  reserves. 

The  Budget  Control  Act  of  1973  comes 
to  us  as  the  product  of  a  yearlong  effort 
of  many  dedicated  Members  of  Congress. 
They  have  considered  countless  possibili- 
ties and  suggestions  for  budget  reform. 
They  have  compromised  when  circum- 
stances demanded,  and  have  refused  to 
compromise  when  the  effectiveness  of 
their  reform  proposals  was  at  sUke.  They 
have  come  to  us  with  a  bill  which  would 
decisively  move  us  in  the  direction  of 
more  reasonable  conduct  of  our  budg- 
etary re^xmslblllties.  I  believe  that  we 
mjst  act  as  decisively  in  affirming  their 
conclusions. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  the  93d  Club 
which  early  in  this  session  formally  took 
a  position  in  favor  of  congressional  budg- 
etary reform,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
7130. 

My  remarks  are  brief  because.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  need  for  this  legislation 
can  be  simply  stated  For  too  many  years, 
the  Congress  has  abdicated  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  oversee  In  a  re- 
sponsible manner  the  Nation's  budgetary 
process  We  make  absolutely  no  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a 
balanced  or  unbalanced  budget.  We 
make  no  distinction  between  raising 
taxes  or  allowing  the  Oovemment  to  op- 
erate at  a  deficit  We  fall  to  consider 
whether  the  operations  of  the  Oovem- 
ment are  to  be  deflationary  or  inflation- 
ary. We  simply  appropriate  bill  after 
bill,  with  little  regard  for  overall  spend- 
ing priorities. 

Mr.   Chairman,   this   blindman's   ap- 


proach to  fiscal  matters  has  brought  ilse 
to  several  serious  problems  and  has  ag- 
gravated others.  How  can  we  hope  to 
successfully  meet  problems  such  as  pd- 
lution  and  the  energy  crisis  unlets  we 
can  exerci:ie  some  control  over  the  Na- 
tion's purse  strings?  Every  housewliC 
knows  from  personal  experience  that  she 
carmot  spend  more  money  on  groceries 
and  home  goods  than  the  family  budget 
will  allow.  Why  should  the  Congress 
escape  the  basic  dictates  of  common 
sense? 

Tlie  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  set  its  own  fiscal  house  In  order.  This 
legislation  will  be  a  dramatic  step  to- 
wards this  end. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Budget 
which  will  be  created  by  H.R.  7130  will 
have  the  authority  to  resolve  the  wide- 
ranging  fiscal  questions  which  Congress 
has  in  the  past  ignored.  The  committee 
will  report  at  least  two  conciu-rent  reso- 
lutions dealing  with  budget  authority, 
total  outlays,  public  debt.  Federal  reve- 
nues, and  surplus  or  deficit  during  each 
session  of  Congress.  These  resolutions 
will  provide  Members  of  Congress  with 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  appropria- 
tions process,  something  which  has  been 
tragically  missing  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Congress  must  make  a  special 
effort  to  earn  the  tnist  and  respect  of 
the  American  people.  By  adopting  this 
legislation  to  establish  a  system  of 
budget  management,  and  allocating  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner this  Congress  will  have  made  a  giant 
stride  towards  the  fulfillment  of  this 
goal. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand 
here  today  to  vocally  support  passage 
of  the  budgetary  control  bill  now  before 
the  House.  This  is  legislation  that  Is  long 
overdue.  I  am  happy  that  this  bill  will 
force  the  Congress  to  operate  the  Gov- 
ernment like  any  normal  and  successful 
business  with  a  budget  report  showing 
on  Dne  side  the  income  and  on  the  other 
the  outgo  and  remain  within  that  budget. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  was 
alarmed  that  there  was  no  mechanism 
that  controlled  the  Nation's  budget.  I 
was  soon  to  learn  that  most  of  the  ills  of 
this  country  could  be  aimed  directly  at 
the  lack  of  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress and  its  haphazard  way  of  con- 
ducting the  country's  spending  habits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1917  this  Nation's 
budget  hit  the  $2  billion  mark.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  II  it  was  $100  bilhon 
and  today  it  is  $268  7  blUlon.  The  esti- 
mated budget  for  1975  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $312  billion,  or  more  than  triple 
that  of  1945,  And  a  little  more  than  the 
$22.7  billion  in  1945  went  for  naUonal 
defense. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  kind  of 
Irresponsible  spending  by  Congress  No 
wonder  the  American  people  are  askmg 
themselves.  "When  Is  Congress  going  to 
act  responsibly  to  the  fiscal  needs  of  the 
country?" 

This  legislation  is  setting  up  for  the 
first  time  a  method  of  fiscal  re.<;ponslblhty 
by  which  we  can  IntelUgtTi  tl  y  asM;.«us  the 
income  and  outgo  of  our  dollars  Every 
family  must  act  this  way  to  stay  finan- 
cially solvent  as  must  every  business.  The 
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family  and  biislness  that  fails  to  so  do 
sooner  or  later  goes  bankrupt. 

There  is  a  solution  to  this  problem 
and  the  answer  lies  in  the  forthright 
determination  of  Congress  to  act  fiscally 
responsible  in  all  spending  matters  that 
come  before  us.  For  more  than  four  dec- 
ades we  have  been  spending  beyond  our 
meaas.  During  this  span  of  time,  Con- 
gress kept  approving  higher  and  more 
costly  subsidies,  giving  more  and  more 
of  the  people's  resources  in  the  name  of 
social  progress  and  spending  billions 
upon  billions  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
countries  abroad  for  the  sake  of  friend- 
ship. 

Now  the  heavy -burdened  American 
taxpayer  is  tired  of  it  all  and  is  simply 
asking  us  to  help  solve  some  of  the  fiscal 
problems;  problems  that  we  have  created 
for  him  by  wasteful  neglect  throughout 
these  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this 
budgetary  control  bill  before  us  now  is 
the  first  step  In  the  right  direction.  A 
giant  step,  indeed. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  search  for  improved  budgetary 
methods  in  Congress  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  controversy  over  national  pri- 
orities, the  impoundment  of  funds, 
budget  deficits,  and  the  prospect  of  even 
higher  taxes.  The  1973  "battle  of  the 
budget"  has  brought  new  urgency  to  the 
long-developing  awareness  that  the  con- 
gressional procedures  for  controlling  ex- 
penditures must  be  overhauled. 

Federal  budgetary  experts,  both  Inside 
and  outside  of  Grovernment,  have  spoken 
of  the  need  for  reform  of  the  budget 
process  in  Congress.  While  they  do  not 
all  agree  as  to  the  problems  or  the  needed 
remedies,  they  are  unanimous  in  their 
conviction  that  Congress  can  continue 
in  Its  fragmented  ways  only  at  the  risk 
of  losing  effective  control  of  the  purse. 

There  are  several  "danger  signals" 
which  point  to  the  need  of  reforming  the 
present  system.  Over  75  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  is  uncontrollable  and  only 
about  44  percent  of  the  budget  is  even 
subject  to  the  congressional  appropria- 
tions process.  Not  a  single  1974  appro- 
priations bill  was  enacted  before  fiscal 
year  1974  began — which  means  that  the 
Federal  Government  operates  by  contin- 
uing resolutions.  Many  eyebrows  are 
raised  when  taxpayers  realize  that  the 
budget  has  been  in  deficit  in  16  of  the 
last  20  years  and  that  the  total  Federal 
debt  has  increased  about  $200  bUlion  in 
the  last  20  years. 

At  stake  is  the  constitutional  role  of 
the  Congress  as  the  guardian  of  the 
Treasury.  Article  I,  section  9,  of  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  assigns  the  spending 
power  to  the  Congress : 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

Ours  Is  a  Government  of  shared  pow- 
ers, with  the  cooperative  action  of  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
required  for  the  proper  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  spending  of  money  is  a  two- 
stage  process  involving  both  branches. 
First  comes  the  appropriation  of  funds 
by  Congress,  and  only  afterwards  their 
expenditure  by  the  executive.  It  was  the 


intent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Federalist  Papers  and 
other  historic  documents,  that  all  ex- 
penditures be  pursuant  to  and  in  accord 
with  appropriations. 

The  budget  issue  involves  much  more 
than  which  branch  of  Government  wUl 
prevail  in  this  year's  budget  confronta- 
tion— it  involves  the  possibility  of  higher 
taxes  and  more  deficit  spending.  The 
burden  of  Federal  taxpayers  has  multi- 
plied 100-fold  from  $2  billion  in  1933  to 
almost  $250  billion  in  1973.  Yet,  income 
and  social  security  tax  revenues  have  not 
matched  the  rise  in  spending.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  public  debt  has  ballooned 
at  an  astounding  rate.  Total  debt  was 
approximately  $1  billion  at  the  turn  of 
the  century — now  it  is  almost  500  times 
higher.  Deficit  financing  has  become  a 
way  of  life  in  Federal  budgeting.  In  37 
of  the  past  54  years,  there  has  been  a 
budget  deficit. 

The  proposed  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1973  (H.R.  7130) 
marks  a  turning  point  in  the  Federal 
budget  process.  Title  I  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  adoption  each  year  of  a 
congressional  budget,  including  a  deter- 
mination of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  budget  sur- 
plus or  deficit.  Title  II  establishes  a  leg- 
islative procedure  whereby  either  House 
of  Congress  can  end  an  impoundment  by 
passage  of  a  privileged  resolution. 

The  bill  before  us  equips  Congress  with 
three  new  institutional  resources — House 
and  Senate  Budget  Committees,  as  well 
as  a  Legislative  Budget  Office — and  also 
gives  additional  time,  by  means  of  a  re- 
vised fiscal  calendar,  for  the  adoption  of 
a  congressional  budget. 

Each  fiscal  year,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  would  report  to  the  House 
fioor  a  preliminary  and  final  resolution 
setting  a  ceiling  on  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Within  that  ceiling  there  would  be 
separate  ceilings  for  functional  cate- 
gories. A  functional  category  is  deter- 
mined by  similarity  of  appropriation  use. 
There  are  now  14  such  categories.  For 
example,  all  appropriations  relating  to 
the  State  Department  would  fall  into  the 
functional  category  of  international  af- 
fairs and  finance.  Such  a  mechanism 
would  allow  an  equitable  distribution  of 
limited  Federal  funds  to  various  pro- 
grams, and  yet  insure  that  the  taxpayer 
will  not  face  another  tax  increase  or  tax 
surcharge. 

The  proposal  addresses  a  major  di- 
lemma facing  Congress:  how  to  match 
Federal  revenues  with  Federal  expendi- 
tiu"es.  The  bill  does  so  without  creat- 
ing a  huge  bureaucracy  within  Congress 
to  match  the  thousands  of  budget  ana- 
lysts in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  agencies.  Also,  the  bill 
preserves  the  prerogative  of  the  President 
to  submit  his  budget  proposal  to  Con- 
gress. Most  importantly,  this  legislation 
equips  the  Congress  with  the  machinery 
to  set  an  annual  ceiling  on  Federal 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  the  committee's  bill. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7130.  This  is  a  proud 
day  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  is  because  finally  we  are  not  shout- 


ing about  rights  of  the  House  but  basi- 
cally we  are  speaking  about  responsibili- 
ties of  the  House  under  the  Constitution. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  expected  that  we 
as  men  of  stature  would  also  assume  the 
full  weight  of  responsibility  and  do  our 
share  to  keep  the  budget  and  the  coimtry 
fiscally  sound.  The  job  of  appropriating 
fimds  is  easy  and  pleasant.  The  job  of 
exercising  restraint  and  fiscal  sound- 
ness is  difficult  and  often  unpopular.  To- 
day we  are  speaking  to  the  difficult  part 
of  being  a  responsible  Congressman. 
That  is  why  this  is  a  red  letter  day  in 
this  historic  body. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  with 
reluctance  that  I  express  my  opposition 
to  H.R.  7130,  the  Budget  and  Impoimd- 
ment  Control  Act  of  1973. 

I  have  followed  this  matter  intensively 
and  over  a  long  period  of  time.  My  ob- 
jection to  this  bill  goes  to  the  funda- 
mental way  in  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  organized  itself.  I  have 
come  to  the  conviction  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  proposed  budget  system 
would  in  effect  worsen  the  already  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  House  by 
which  the  55 -person  Appropriations 
Committee  has  power  to  make 
monetary  decisions  and  establish  prior- 
ities in  a  way  which  denies  this  funda- 
mental right  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  me  and  to  any  person  not  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Common  Cause  testified  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Committees 
that  the  creation  of  a  Budget  Commit- 
tee should  be  accompanied  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  AFL-CIO  testified  in  a  similiar  vein. 

Learned  spokesmen  for  the  Brookings 
Institution  proposed  a  2-year  advance 
appropriations  process  by  which  the  au- 
thorizing committees  would  be  combined 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  find  none  of  these  objectives,  in  my 
judgment  very  commendable,  written 
into  H.R.  7130. 

It  is  significant  that  this  particular  bill 
arose  out  of  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Study  Committee  which  was  composed 
of  the  14  senior  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
particular  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  was  established  as  an 
alt  rnative  to  approving  a  $250  billion 
spending  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1973 
urgently  recommended  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  actually  agreed  to. 
without  my  vote,  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  original  approach  therefore  of  the 
committee  from  which  ultimately  H.R. 
7130  emerged  was  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  to  thereby  pro- 
tect the  Members  of  Congress  from  alle- 
gations that  they  were  "fiscally  irrespon- 
sible." 

As  commendable  as  is  the  objective  of 
cutting  down  on  Federal  expenditures  it 
should  not  be  done  in  my  judgment  in 
the  way  in  which  H.R.  7130  proposed. 

Several  outside  organizations  mclud- 
ing  the  United  Auto  Workers — UAW — 
have  expressed  the  most  serious  reserva- 
tions with  the  bill  H.R.  7130.  Their  res- 
ervations center  on  the  fact  that  the 
congressional  budget  process  which  is  es- 
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tabli^ed  by  this  bill  does  not  appear  to 
have  a«  its  objective  the  meeting  of  hu- 
man needs  In  terms  of  social  programs. 
The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  the 
overall  and  principal  purpose  of  the  new 
budget  committee  is  to  cut  down  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures  or  at  least  not  to  allow 
them  to  go  up  in  an;  significant  way. 

Among  my  major  objections  to  this  bill 
are  the  following ; 

First.  The  provision  that  five  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
an  additional  Rve  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  make  up  10  ol 
the  23  members  of  this  new  budget  con- 
trol committee  obviously  tightens  the 
grip  of  conservatives  on  the  entire  proc- 
esses of  the  House.  In  addition,  this  new 
budget  committee  would  be  predeter- 
mined in  some  of  its  orientation  because 
they  would  accept  the  basic  functional 
categories  In  the  President's  program  as 
the  basis  on  which  they  would  establish 
their  own  spending  priorities. 

Second.  HH  7130  seems  in  my  judg- 
ment to  reverse  the  thrust  of  congres- 
Aaial  reform.  The  reform  of  the  House 
has  meant  that  ail  members — not  merely 
senior  members  or  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees— have  an  equal  right  to  exer- 
cise their  judgment  on  the  fundamental 
priorities  to  be  piirsued  by  the  Congress. 
The  establishment  of  a  superbudget 
control  committee  dominated  by  only 
two  committees  of  the  House  would 
weaken  the  vote  of  each  member  and 
to  that  extent  would  be  antagonistic  to 
the  basic  thrust  of  congressional  reform. 

Third  The  time  frame  in  which  H.R. 
7130  stipulates  that  the  final  decision  on 
budgeting  will  be  arrived  at  places  all  of 
the  members  under  severe  pressure  to 
approve  appropriations  bills  and  the  res- 
olutions of  the  budget  committee.  Even 
in  the  present  situation  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult and  almost  impossible  to  add  to  or 
subtract  from  an  appropriations  bill 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor.  When  these 
approp<:iations  bills  have  been  funneled 
through  the  process  provided  in 
HJl.  7130  the  vote  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  except  the  23  on  the 
budget  committee  will  to  some  extent  be 
a  rubber  stamp  Even  now  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  to  discover  the 
priorities  on  which  some  of  the  13  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee operate 

Fourth.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  1974 
fiscal  year  budget  is  Included  \n  items 
considered  by  appropriations  bills.  The 
remaining  56  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  IS  allotted  tlirough  programs 
which  are  funded  without  going  through 
the  appropriations  process. 

Those  in  favor  of  H.R.  7130  use  Uie 
pejorative  term  of  backdoor "  spending 
to  categorize  the  36  percent  of  those 
funds  which  Congress  has  authorized  to 
provide  specified  payment  levels  estab- 
lished by  legislation  which  is  binding  on 
the  Federal  Government. 

HJl.  7130  would  by  fiscal  year  1978 
bring  ail  of  this  allegedly  backdoor  " 
sp^iding  under  the  jurisdiction  of  th« 
Appropriations  Committee.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  HR.  7130.  In  other  words,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  in  eJffect 
denying  to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 


right  to  fund  a  program  over  a  period 
of  time  and  to  obligate  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  worthwhile 
social  or  hum&n  purposes.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee's  hav- 
ing the  ultimate  say  as  to  how  the  House 
will  spend  the  money  which  It  author- 
izes. 

Fifth.  It  is  alleged  that  HJl.  7130  Is 
designed  to  coordinate  the  tax  and  ex- 
penditure policies  of  the  Congress.  I 
have  t)een  urging  such  a  coordmation 
ever  smce  I  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. The  fact  is,  however,  that  both  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
are  now  required  to  report  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  how  much  they  have  ap- 
propriated and  how  much  they  have 
raised  by  taxation. 

I  cannot  find  out  why  these  commit- 
tees do  not  make  known  this  informa- 
tion In  an  etTective  way  and  make 
recommendations  as  to  how  the  tax 
structure  may  be  altered  so  that  the 
budget  may  be  balanced  There  is  no 
need  in  my  judgment  to  have  a  super- 
elite  budget  committee  in  order  to  bring 
about  that  coordination  and  balanced 
budget,  the  formulation  of  which  is  now 
already  the  duty  of  these  two  commit- 
tees along  with  other  relevant  commit- 
tees of  the  House. 

rmovDUOMs  acaimst  impounomxmt 

Ever  since  I  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  have  been  stating  and  writing 
that  impoundment  may  not  be  done  by 
any  President  I  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  large  number  of 
impoundments  ordered  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration may  t>e  not  merely  Illegal 
but  may  constitute  an  impeachable 
offense. 

I  object,  however,  to  the  provisions  on 
impoundment  in  HR.  7130  t>ecause  in 
effect  they  concede  that  the  President 
under  certain  circumstances  has  the 
power  to  impound.  I  am  of  course  fully 
aware  of  the  statutory  power  of  a  Pres- 
ident to  rescind  those  expenditures  the 
objectives  of  which  can  no  longer  be  ob- 
tained or  should  not  be  pursued  by  a 
particular  appropriation  Statutory  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress  already  provides 
for  such  a  contingency. 

I  am,  however,  opposed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  HM.  7130  which  would  permit 
a  President  to  impound  so  long  as  he  re- 
ports this  fact  to  the  Congress  and 
neither  House  within  the  period  specified 
in  the  bill  de-impounds  the  particular 
expenditure. 

In  addition  to  being  opposed  In  prin- 
ciple to  this  concession  to  the  President. 
I  am  also  opposed  to  the  way  that  HR. 
7130  would  provide  for  this  particular 
new  power  granted  to  the  President.  The 
President  reports  to  the  Appropriations 
Oommittee  euid  that  committee  may  or 
may  not  bring  action  to  set  aside  the 
impoundment  There  is  no  provision  as 
I  read  the  bill  and  the  report  that  would 
permit  a  Member  of  Congress  who  Is  not 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  find  out  in  any  convenient  way 
how  many  impoundments  tlie  President 
had  mandated  and  how  many  the  Ap- 
propriatloos  Committee  seta  a.side  or  for 
what  reasons  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee moved  for  this  delmpoundlng. 


In  short,  with  great  reluctance  I  vote 
against  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1973.  At  the  same  time  I 
commend  all  of  those  who  worked  on  this 
bill  and  hope  that  the  laudable  objectives 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  equitable 
taxation  will  be  pursued  diligently  by 
the  leaders  and  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Act  of  1973  Is  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  that 
has  ever  been  considered  by  the  Congress. 
Not  only  does  it  effect  fundamental 
changes  In  the  way  in  which  we  in  Con- 
gress do  our  business,  but  also  it  will 
Indirectly  affect  the  impact  of  Govern- 
ment on  every  citizen  in  the  country. 

The  budgetmaklng  process  is  the 
heart  of  Government,  because  through 
the  allocatiMi  of  money,  we  decide  what 
the  priorities  are  for  Government  action. 
All  decisions  on  what  activities  Govern- 
ment will  undertake  in  reality  come 
down  to  choices  of  what  programs  we 
will  spend  money  on.  and  in  what 
amounts. 

E^feryone  knows  that  over  the  past 
years  Congress  has  abdicated  Its  respon- 
sibility for  making  these  decisions.  Into 
this  vacuum  has  stepped  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  thereby  taking 
unto  Itself  the  only  real  power  that  Con- 
gress has  under  the  Constitution — the 
power  of  the  purse.  The  effect  on  the 
checks  and  balances  between  branchee 
of  Government  of  tliis  abdication  has 
been  more  profound  than  any  formally 
passed  constitutional  amendment.  There 
is  no  way  to  deny  that  Congress  has  been 
a  junior  partner  In  the  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernment for  over  three  decades. 

Today,  however,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reverse  this  trend.  Eneurtment 
of  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Act 
would  provide  for  the  first  time  that 
Congress  will  give  formal  consideration 
to  the  budget  as  a  total  figure.  For  the 
first  time,  there  would  be  formal  coordi- 
nation between  the  revenue- raising  and 
appropriations  committees  in  Congress. 
For  the  first  time,  the  various  compo- 
nents of  appropriations  legislation  would 
be  considered  as  parts  of  a  whole  rather 
tlian  simply  as  Independent  pieces.  For 
the  first  time,  a  logical  timetable  would 
be  established  for  considering  authoriza- 
tions before  appropriatiOTis.  For  tlie  first 
time.  Congress  will  consider  the  larger 
picture,  instead  of  the  narrower  focus 
which  has  traditionally  characterized 
our  allocation  of  funds 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  put 
Congress  on  an  equal  footing — again  for 
the  first  time — with  the  executive  branch 
in  the  question  of  Impoundments,  which 
have  ."^o  bedeviled  Congress  over  the  past 
several  years.  Reform  of  our  internal 
budgetmaklng  procedures  cannot  have 
its  proper  effect  without  ln.suring  that 
the  product  of  this  new  process  will  not 
be  Ignored  or  frustrated  by  the  execu- 
tive fiat. 

Of  course,  the  reassertion  of  power 
brings  with  it  a  reassumption  of  respon- 
sibility. If  we  in  the  Congress  are  to 
exercise  true  control  over  the  Federal 
budget,  we  must  also  be  prepared  to 
take  on  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
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wisdom  of  our  decisions.  No  longer  will 
Congress  have  the  luxury  of  sloughing 
off  tlie  blame  for  mistakes  or  bad  judge- 
ments. We  must  have  a  greater  dedica- 
tion to  good  Government,  and  insist  on 
the  funding  of  good  programs,  the  de- 
termination of  national  priorities  and 
the  eUmination  oi  waste. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  con- 
sideration of  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1973  marks  a  fuilher 
step  in  this  Congress  efforts  to  restore 
the  constitutional  balance  between  it- 
self and  the  executive  branch.  Earlier  this 
.session,  we  passed  legislation  which 
brought  an  end  to  the  war  in  Indochina, 
which  attempted  to  reverse  the  Presi- 
dent's usurpation  of  authority  with  re- 
gard to  impoundments,  and  which  lim- 
ited the  President's  warmaking  powers 
as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 

But  none  of  these  steps  reflected  as 
deep  a  commitment  to  constitutional  re- 
form as  do  the  efforts  which  have  brought 
this  bill  before  us  today.  For  all  of  our 
earlier  actions  returning  power  to  Con- 
gress have  been  directed  at  the  Execu- 
tive: He  was  told  to  stop  bombing,  he 
was  told  to  stop  Impounding,  and  he  was 
told  to  stop  committing  U.S.  forces  with- 
out congressional  approval. 

Today,  in  contrast,  our  efforts  at  re- 
storing the  constitutional  balance  are  di- 
rected at  reform  of  ourselves.  Because 
internal  reform  Is  always  Institutionally 
the  most  painful  and  always  intellec- 
tually the  most  dlfBcult,  reform  of  the 
congressional  budgetary  sj'stem  must  be 
regarded  as  yet  the  clearest  Indication 
of  the  Congress  commitment  to  return- 
ing to  fundamental  precepts  of  the  ap- 
portlorunent  power  within  our  constitu- 
tional system.  Let  all  who  witness  our 
deliberations  today  know  that  the  crit- 
ical issue  with  which  we  are  struggling 
Is  not  merely  the  policy  which  is  the  out- 
come of  power  but  rather  the  power  to 
bring  al)out  a  particular  policy. 

If  the  procedures  which  are  ultimately 
developed  pursuant  to  this  legislation 
fulfill  the  intent  of  Its  creation,  then  no 
longer  will  a  President  be  justified  In 
chiding  a  Congress  for  its  inability  to 
view  the  budget  as  a  whole.  No  longer 
will  a  President  monopolize  the  necessary 
weighing  of  competing  national  priori - 
tics  against  each  other.  No  longer  will  a 
President  be  able  to  distort  the  policies 
implicit  In  legislation  by  deciding  to  fully 
fund  some  programs  while  totally  failing 
to  fund  others. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  this 
legislation  strengthens  the  position  of 
Congress  in  setting  overall  national  po- 
licy. It  also  brings  with  it  the  special 
burdens  and  responsibilities  which  that 
role  necessitates.  If  the  President  can  no 
longer  criticize  a  Congress  for  its  seg- 
mented view  of  national  policy,  then 
neither  can  a  Congress  excuse  its  own 
shortcomings  on  the  grounds  of  its  in- 
stitutional disadvantages.  If  the  Presi- 
dent no  longer  monopolizes  the  ability  to 
balance  competing  national  priorities, 
then  a  Congress  cannot  totally  shift  the 
blame  to  him  for  a  distortion  of  those 
priorities.  And,  If  a  President  cannot  uni- 
laterally chaiiKe  legislative  policy 
through  impoundments,  then  a  Congress 
must  be  on  its  special  guard  to  recognize 
not  only  the  ultimate  limitations  on  Its 
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abUity  to  spend  but  also  the  clear  limi- 
tations on  the  Federal  Government's 
ability  to  borrow. 

Consideration  of  this  legislation  should 
also  cause  us  to  take  a  candid  look  at  the 
past  and  to  recognize  how  long  and  tardy 
a  process  it  was  which  brought  us  to  this 
day.  It  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  our 
existing  institutions  have  grown  heavy 
with  age,  but,  more  importantly,  they 
were  created  for  far  different  purposes 
than  those  which  we  have  carelessly  al- 
lowed the  modem  age  to  impose  ujxjn 
them.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  established  in  1789,  the  first  year  of 
our  constitutional  existence,  when  the 
principal  source  of  Federal  revenues  was 
the  tariff — accomiting  for  more  than  95 
percent  of  Federal  moneys.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  created  in  1865, 
when  expenditures  for  the  Civil  War 
brought  the  Federal  Government's  budg- 
et over  $1  billion  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history. 

Since  the  time  that  these  two  commit- 
tees were  first  e.<;tabiished,  the  following 
events  have  taken  place:  The  industrial 
revolution,  the  institution  of  the  income 
tax,  two  world  wars,  the  social  revolu- 
tion brought  about  by  the  New  Deal,  the 
aUxnic  age,  and  the  reccgniiion  of  the 
Federal  Government's  overall  responsi- 
bihty  for  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
Nation.  And  yet  the  institutions  remained 
the  same.  The  blunt  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that,  in  a  sense,  those  of  us  who 
for  so  long  have  urged  congressional  re- 
form owe  a  great  debt  to  President 
Nixon.  For  his  imprecedenled  use  of 
budgetary  power  which  he  never  had  has 
had  a  greater  impact  upon  our  willing- 
ness to  reform  Uian  did  the  industrial 
revolution  or  the  World  Wars.  Now,  fi- 
nally, we  may  have  come  to  the  stunning 
truth  wliich  has  for  so  long  eluded  us: 
that  money -raising  and  money -spending 
must  flow  from  a  single  unified  policy 
approach. 

Let  us  resolve  now  to  make  farsighted- 
ness rather  than  crisis  be  the  harbinger 
of  reform.  Let  us  not  again  wait  too  long 
before  surveying  the  economic  landscape 
and  making  the  necessary  institutional 
adjustments  to  adequately  deal  with  it. 
Let  us  be  determined  to  make  tliis 
healthy  culmination  of  past  reform  ef- 
forts reflected  in  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  a  spur  to  fur- 
ther reform  efforts,  so  that  Congress  will 
be  adequately  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
new  range  of  economic  problems  which 
the  coming  era  most  assuredly  holds  in 
store. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  new 
budget  committee  established  by  this  bill 
will  be  to  provide  the  Congress  with  the 
realistic  ability  to  contribute  to  the  Na- 
tion's fiscal  policy.  The  ultimate  impact 
of  the  Federal  budget  which  comes  out 
of  congressional  deliberations  should 
then  be  the  result  of  planning  rather 
than  accident,  of  deliberation  rather 
than  luck. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee will,  in  the  monetary  area,  hopefully 
fulfill  a  complementary  role  to  that  of 
this  new  budget  committee.  Therefore, 
with  tlie  passage  of  this  bill,  the  com- 
nuttee  structure  in  the  Congress  will 
more  closely  parallel  the  traditional  tools 


for  the  management  of  our  economy: 

fiscal  policy  and  monetary  policy. 

We  should  not,  however,  rest  easy  with 
this  accomplishment.  For  the  economic 
challenges  which  lie  ahead  of  us  cannot 
be  met  simply  through  the  application 
of  traditional  fiscal  and  monetary  tech- 
niques. Inflation  continues  despite  the 
fact  that  at  our  current  rate  of  spending 
the  Federal  Government  will  run  a  sur- 
plus in  the  national  income  accounts  of 
over  $4  billion,  and  the  State  govern- 
ments which  receive  more  than  $40  bil- 
lion in  Federal  grants  will  £dso  run  a 
surplus  of  more  than  $10  bilUon.  The 
presently  tight  monetary  policy  is  ob- 
viously inadequate  to  deal  with  the  pres- 
sures in  the  economj',  since  even  if  it 
were  designed  to  counter  a  boom,  it  comes 
too  late — for  the  boom  is  already  over. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  we  need 
to  develop  new  economic  tools.  On  No- 
vember 15, 1  addressed  this  Chamber  and 
said: 

Not  since  tlie  depression  have  economic 
theory  and  analysis  given  such  an  inade- 
quate explanation  of  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
world  Economists  are  at  their  best  when 
they  are  giving  us  a  rational  explanation  of 
an  irrational  past.  They  are  acceptable  when 
they  are  giving  us  an  orderly  explanation  for 
a  chaotic  present.  They  are  at  their  worst 
when  they  are  giving  us  an  assured  projec- 
tion for  an  uncertain  future. 

The  resison  is  that  the  tools  with  which 
our  trained  economists  are  the  most  fa- 
miliar are  tools  which  assume  the  pres- 
ence of  ba.sic  commodities  as  part  of  the 
analysis.  It  is  understandable  that  those 
trained  to  explain  and  plan  our  economy 
have  made  such  an  as.-^umpLion — for  the 
great  social  and  economic  challenge  for 
the  past  40  years  has  been  to  devise  ways 
to  equitably  distribute  an  abundance  of 
material  goods. 

But  pricing,  fiscal  and  monetary-  pol- 
icy alone  will  no  longer  prove  sufficient 
for  charting  the  new  economic  land- 
scape. Whereas  the  challenge  of  the  past 
economic  era  was  to  manage  an  economy 
of  abundance,  the  challenge  of  the  new 
era  will  be  to  manage  an  economy  of 
shortage,  and  to  device  ways  to  equita- 
bly distribute  the  burdens  of  that  short- 
age. Our  present  energy  situation  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  commodity 
"cnmches.'  In  point  of  fact,  our  basic 
materials  industries  are  now  operating  at 
more  than  96  percent  o'.  their  capacity — 
a  higher  figure  tiian  at  any  lime  since 
World  War  U  And  lhi.«  situation  clearly 
requires  an  adjustment  to  our  economic 
thinking. 

This  inevitable  readjustment  in  eco- 
nomic thinking  and  management  which 
is  necessitated  by  the  coming  era  should 
cause  us  in  the  Congress  to  continue  our 
efforus  at  internal  mstitutional  reform  so 
that  we  are  capable  of  dealing  wiUi  these 
profound  changes.  To  be  sure,  the  fiscal 
policies  recommended  by  the  proposed 
Budget  Committee  and  the  monetary 
policies  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  continue 
to  be  essential  parts  of  congressional  eco- 
nomic policymaking.  But  those  parts  will 
fail  to  produce  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  poUcy  unless  we  also  recogmze 
that  we  must  begin  to  take  into  account 
the  interindustrial  relationships  ol  aU 
sectors  of  the  national  economy. 
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At  the  same  time  that  we  concen- 
trate on  fl5cal  and  monetary  policies  we 
must  also  create  a  framework  which  In- 
sures the  continued  progress  of  each  of 
our  great  industrial  sectors.  That  frame- 
work can  only  be  created  If  we  realis- 
tically measure  and  evaluate  the  outputs 
which  we  expect  from  these  sectors  and 
determine  In  advance  what  Inputs  of 
basic  materials — Including  technology 
and  manpower — will  be  needed  to  accom- 
plish these  goals. 

In  addition  to  a  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  then,  we  need  a  steels  policy,  an 
energy  policy,  a  food  policy,  and  so  on. 
Only  by  the  development  of  these  far- 
reaching  sector-by-sector  policies  will  we 
be  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  continu- 
ing progress  In  an  economy  of  shortages. 
We  should,  therefore,  look  at  our  re- 
form efforts  today  not  as  a  culmination, 
but  as  a  stage  In  continuing  reform.  The 
economic  challenges  which  force  the 
kind  01  institutional  reform  embodied 
in  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1973  also  force  a  continued  eval- 
uation of  OMi  Institutional  ability  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  rest  of  our  economic  needs. 
Let  us  therefore  not  rest  etisy  with  the 
passage  c  f  this  legislation.  But  let  us, 
rather,  rerognlze  It  as  a  step  forward — 
and  a  progressive  step  forward — In  what 
promises  to  be  a  long  and  difScult  Jour- 
ney. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  H  R.  7130.  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1973.  While  It  Is  difBcult  to  argiie  with 
the  concept  of  Improved  congressional 
control  over  the  massive  Federal  budget. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  bill  accom- 
plishes these  goals  in  little  but  name. 

Too  often  In  the  past  I  have  found  my- 
self in  the  position  of  voting  for  legis- 
lation with  which  I  had  serious  reserva- 
tions and  because  in  far  too  many  cases 
such  bills  came  before  the  House  on  a 
take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis.  Today,  however. 
we  consider  a  budget  control  bill  which 
Is  so  totally  unworkable  that  even  the 
valid  need  for  fiscal  responsibility  should 
stampede  none  of  us  to  Its  support. 

H.R.  7130  Is  a  bill  whose  time  has 
come — and  gone.  Without  Intending  to 
disparage  the  good  faith  efforts  of  the 
authors  of  this  legislation.  It  is  bard  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  legislation 
Is  a  reaction  to  a  political  climate  that 
ceased  to  be  a  reality  months  ago. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  answer 
to  the  need  for  better  budget  control  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  rigorously  structured 
system  proposed  in  H  R.  7130,  a  system 
which  would  make  the  budget  process  In 
the  House  more  unresponsive  to  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  our  country  than  It 
already  is  We  cannot  hope  to  Impose  an 
arbitrary  formula  upon  a  very  complex 
system  and  expect  It  to  work,  for  It  will 
not. 

The  first  question  about  any  adminis- 
trative reform  has  to  be:  Will  It  work? 
However,  good  the  Intention  of  any  pro- 
posal. If  It  will  not  work  when  imple- 
mented. It  will  be  a  failure  But.  how 
would  the  budget  formulation  process 
work  under  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today? 

By  January  15.  the  President  would 
have  to  submit  his  proposed  budget  to 


Congress.  By  March  I.  the  Appropria- 
tions. Ways  and  Means.  Joint  Economic 
and  other  committees  would  have  to  sub- 
mit budget  recommendations  to  the 
Budget  Committees  By  April  1,  all  au- 
thorizing legislation  to  be  funded  dur- 
ing the  upcoming  (\scal  year  must  be  ap- 
proved By  May  1,  Congress  must  ap- 
prove the  first  concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  tentative  congressional 
budget.  Congress  then  has  May.  June 
and  July  to  act  on  all  appropriations 
bills,  none  of  which  can  be  considered  on 
the  fioor  unless  all  are  complete  and  a 
summary  report  is  available.  By  August 
1,  Congress  muct  complete  action  on  all 
13  appropriations  bills,  holding  any  bill 
In  excess  of  the  targeted  subcelllng  set 
out  in  the  first  concurrent  resolution.  By 
September  15,  Congress  must  approve 
a  second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
or  reafflrmlng  the  budget  set  out  by  the 
May  1  resolution,  and  If  necessary  direct- 
ing the  Ways  and  Means  and  or  Appro- 
priations Committees  to  report  out  legis- 
lation reducing  appropriations  bills 
and  or  raising  additional  revenues, 
and  or  raising  or  lowering  the  national 
debt  celling  By  adjourmrent.  Congress 
would  be  required  to  complete  action  on 
the  final  resolution  and  legislation  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  compliance  with 
total  revenue,  debt,  deficit,  and  spending 
totals  and  subtotals. 

Now  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  any 
Member  of  this  body  really  believe  that 
such  a  schedule  of  events  Is  at  all  realistic 
given  the  way  In  which  this  body  works? 
It  Is  not,  and  H  R.  7130,  for  all  Its  good 
Intentions,  will  not  work. 

This  fault  alone  should  be  enough  to 
defeat  the  proposal,  but  It  is  not  all. 
When  I  comr>are  my  own  sense  of  what 
the  goals  and  means  of  budget  control 
should  be  to  what  would  actually  be 
accomplished  by  this  legislation.  I  find 
that  H  R  7130  may  be  a  step  In  the  wrong 
direction.  For  example,  one  of  the  more 
disturbing  facets  of  the  current 
budgetary  process  Is  that  It  is.  in  many 
ways,  unrepresentative  as  a  hand- 
ful of  Members  now  exercise  authority 
over  budgetary  matters  that  Is  well  In 
excess  of  their  numerical  proportions. 
Would  H  R  7130  make  the  budget  process 
more  representative? 

The  answer  is.  unfortunately,  that  It 
would  not  In  effect  H  R.  7130  would  in- 
crease the  control  of  a  few  Members  of 
Congress  over  the  budgetary  functions 
of  the  legislative  branch,  both  In  terms  of 
the  composition  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee that  Is  to  be  created,  and  In  terms  of 
the  procedures  that  will  be  used.  The  net 
effect  of  these  shortcomings  will  be  to 
worsen  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
control  the  Federal  budget  \is-a-vls  the 
executive  branch. 

One  provision  of  H  R.  7130  requires 
that  a  majority  of  the  Budget  Committee 
be  comprised  of  meml)ers  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, and  the  party  leaderships.  The 
traditional  authority  -»f  the  party  caucus 
system  over  committee  membership 
would  v:e  dangerously  eroded,  raising  the 
specter  of  a  situation  where  a  minority 
of  the  majority  party  and  a  majority 
of  the  minority  party  could  combine 
forces  and  dominate  the  entire  committee 


system  of  the  House.  In  addition,  the 
membership  provisions  of  H.R.  7130 
work  toward  excessive  centralization  of 
budget  authority  In  the  hands  of  a  very 
few  members,  contrary  to  the  democratic 
character  of  the  House 

The  procedures  of  H  R.  7130  will  make 
it  Increasingly  difficult  for  the  Congress 
to  be  responsive  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  having  the  ef- 
fect of  frustrating  congressional  efforts 
to  reorder  the  budget  priorities  laid 
down  In  the  administration  budget  re- 
quest. By  locking  the  Congress  Into  an 
ill-defined  set  of  target  ceilings,  deny- 
ing. In  most  Instances,  the  opportunity 
to  fund  new  authorizing  legislation  after 
the  first  few  months  of  each  session, 
and  by  cramming  Congress  Into  a  rlg- 
orou.sly  paced  budgetary  structure,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Congress, 
for  want  of  ample  time  and  opportunity 
to  do  otherwise,  will  increasingly  stick 
to  the  budgetary  proposals  already 
formulated  by  the  executive  branch 

The  fact  that  the  target  ceilings  are 
based  on  the  functional  categories  of  ex- 
ecutive budget  requests  while  the  appro- 
priations subcommittees  correspond  to 
these  categories  only  In  coincidental 
ways,  means  that  only  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee — if  even  these 
individuals — and  possibly  the  Director 
of  the  Legislative  Budget  Office,  will  have 
any  idea  of  whether  the  target  ceiling 
figures  are  in  fact  being  met.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  requirement  that  all 
appropriations  measures  be  held  up  for 
floor  consideration  until  all  are  com- 
pleted and  a  summary  report  is  available, 
raises  the  likely  prospect  that  sdl  13 
appropriations  bills.  Involving  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  funds,  will  come  in  a 
maiss  to  the  House  floor  late  In  July,  so 
that  the  House  will  have  Its  back  to  the 
wall  as  far  as  meeting  the  August  1  dead- 
line for  completion  of  appropriations  ac- 
tions. I  think  it  a  matter  of  critical  im- 
portance that  the  Congress  have  ample 
time  to  consider  appropriations  legisla- 
tion— which  even  imder  our  loose  con- 
temporary system  we  rarely  have — but 
under  H.R.  7130  the  situation  would  be 
further  exacerbated. 

We  have  all  witnessed  the  decline  In 
the  authority  of  Congress  over  critical 
governmental  functions.  H.R.  7130 
would.  In  a  sense,  make  matters  worse, 
not  better.  During  the  consideration  of 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  that  sets 
target  ceilings,  the  political  pressure 
upon  the  Congress  to  "underbid"  the 
executive  branch  would  probably  be  irre- 
sistible. 

This  year  alone  we  have  seen  the  Sen- 
ate underbid  the  Presidents  budget  cell- 
ing by  $700  million,  and  the  House  go 
both  one  better  by  cutting  the  celling  an 
additional  $900  million.  The  desire  of 
most  Members  to  avoid  the  tag  of  being 
"fiscally  Irresponsible"  would  make  the 
possibility  of  a  budget  celling  set  higher 
than  that  proposed  by  the  President 
most  unlikely.  This  would  enable  a 
President  to  set  an  unreasonably  low 
Federal  budget — with  most  of  the  loss 
coming,  as  It  almost  always  seems,  to 
social  programs — without  any  real  fear 
of  being  challenged  by  Congress.  What  Is 
more,  at  each  step  In  the  process  Con- 
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gress  would  again  be  exposed  to  a  politi- 
cally vulnerable  situation.  What  would 
happen.  I  feel  I  should  ask,  If  something 
analogous  to  the  energy  crisis  happens 
10  years  hence,  under  the  budget  con- 
trol system  proposed  by  H.R.  7130? 
Would  Congress  be  able  to  respond,  as  I 
expect  we  will  In  the  very  near  future, 
by  psissing  urgently  needed  multibllllon- 
dollar  energy  research  and  development 
legislation?  It  would  be  very  difficult. 
What  about  meeting  a  sudden  drastic 
need  for  greater  unemployment  com- 
pensation— a  need  that  might  not  be 
foreseen  and  that  could  not  wait.  How 
would  we  be  able  to  deal  with  this  sort 
of  need  that  would  throw  all  of  the  care- 
fully constructed,  intricate  budget  tables 
out  of  whack?  So  much  for  being  "re- 
sponsive." More  than  likely,  the  reality 
of  our  situation  under  these  procedures 
would  be  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Execu- 
tive like  placid  and  obeying  lambs. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  taken  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  oppose  what  I  view 
to  be  the  remarkable  deference  of  Con- 
gress to  other  parts  of  our  Government — 
be  It  the  President,  or  the  Pentagon,  or 
some  other  figure  or  Institution  wrongly 
held  to  be  something  akin  to  inviolate. 
To  some  degree  now  this  deference  is 
voluntary,  but  under  the  system  of  H.R. 
7130  It  would  become  a  structured  fact  of 
life,  probably  inescapable.  How  could  we, 
trapped  In  a  lock-step  budgetary  process, 
reasonably  hope  to  be  able  to  substitute 
our  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Executive 
when  it  comes  to  budgetary  priorities? 
We  will  be  far  too  obsessed  with  meeting 
the  deadlines,  timetables  and  schedules 
to  be  sUjle  to  take  time  out  to  give  hard, 
critical  thought  to  what  the  realities  of 
the  country's  needs  are. 

My  essential  point  Is  that  while  we 
need  budget  reform,  while  we  need  to 
better  monitor  "backdoor"  spending  and 
tax  expenditures — which,  I  might  note, 
are  not  covered  by  this  bill — these  needs 
should  not  force  us  to  rush  Into  Ill-con- 
sidered and  hMty  action,  however  good 
the  motivations.  Our  actions  today  take 
only  a  matter  of  hours,  but  we  will  have 
to  live  with  their  repercussions  for  years 
to  come. 

A  great  deal  of  genuine  reform  Is 
needed  within  the  Congress,  but  change 
for  the  sake  of  change  is  not  reform  by 
another  name.  We  need  to  democratize 
our  budgetary  process.  We  need  to  make 
our  budgetary  process  more  responsive, 
not  try  to  fit  squares  Into  circles.  We 
need  to  be  an  equal  partner  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  not  a  rubberstamp  fifth 
wheel.  Yes.  we  need  budget  reform  and 
better  budget  control,  but  we  do  not  need 
H.R. 7130. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  U  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Udall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union,    reported    that    this    Committee 


liaving  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7130)  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
to  improve  congressional  control  over 
budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to 
provide  for  a  legislative  budget  director 
and  staff,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant tj  House  Resolution  715.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  tlie  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  d  greed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros."=ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

EECOBDXO  VOTE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  386,  noes  23, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  6311 

AYES— 386 

Abdnor 

Burke,  Maes. 

Dulskl 

Adams 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Duncan 

Addabbo 

Burllson,  Mo. 

du  Pont 

Alexander 

Butler 

Eckhardt 

Anderson, 

Byron 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Calif. 

Carey.  NY. 

Eilberg 

Anderson,  ni. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Erienbom 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Carter 

Each 

Andrews, 

Casey.  Tex. 

Eableman 

N.  Dak 

Cederberg 

Evan/i,  Colo. 

Annunzlo 

Chamberlain 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Archer 

Chappell 

Pascell 

Arends 

Chlsholm 

Findley 

Armstrong 

Clancy 

Pish 

Ash  brook 

Clark 

Fisher 

Ashley 

Clausen. 

Flood 

Aspln 

DonH. 

Flowers 

BadUlo 

Clay 

Plynt 

Baker 

Cleveland 

Foley 

Barrett 

Cochran 

Forsythe 

Baunian 

Cohen 

Fountain 

Besird 

CoUier 

Frellnghuysen 

BeU 

CoUlna.  111. 

Freniel 

Bennett 

Collins,  Tex. 

Prey 

Bergland 

Conable 

Froehllch 

BevUl 

Oonlan 

Fulton 

Blaggl 

Cont« 

Pwqua 

BlMter 

Gorman 

Oaydoa 

Bingham 

Cotter 

Oettys 

Blackburn 

Coughlln 

Qlalmo 

Hoggs 

Cronln 

Gibbons 

Boland 

Culver 

Oilman 

BoIllDg 

Daniel,  Dan 

Glnn 

Bo  wen 

Daniel.  Robert 

Gold  water 

Brademas 

W.,  Jr. 

Ooodllng 

Braaco 

Daniels. 

Qrasao 

Bray 

Dominlck  V. 

Gray 

Breaux 

Danielaon 

Green,  Oreg. 

Breckinridge 

Davis,  Ga. 

Green.  Pa. 

Brlnkley 

Davis,  Wis. 

Orover 

Brooks 

delaCHkTM 

Ouboer 

Broomfield 

Delaney 

Gude 

Brotzman 

Dellenback 

Gunter 

Brown,  Calif. 

DenhoUn 

Ouyer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dennis 

Haley 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dent 

Hamilton 

BroyhlU.  M.O. 

Derwtnakt 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Derlne 

■chmldt 

Buchanan 

Dlcklnaon 

Hanlsy 

Burgcner 

Donahue 

Hanna 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dom 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Michel 

SrJiroeder 

Harsha 

Milford 

S;b=llu8 

Harvr;y 

Miller 

83lbeHlng 

Hastings 

Minlsh 

Shipley 

Hawkins 

Mink 

Sboup 

Hays 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Ehrivjr 

Hcchler.  W.  Va 

.  Mitchell,  Md. 

Shuster 

Hecklor,  Mass. 

M.tch-U,  N.Y. 

S.kos 

Heinz 

Mizell 

Sisk 

\i(.\-\:-T\\ 

Mof-klry 

.SV.ubitz 

Henderson 

MoUohan 

Slack 

Hicks 

M'.ntg.mery 

Smith,  Iowa 

HUU« 

Moorbead. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Hlnihaw 

Calif. 

Suyaer 

Hogan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Spence 

KoUfield 

M-r^an 

St.^.STJrs 

Holt 

MoBber 

Stanton, 

Hcltzman 

Murphy.  111. 

J.William 

Horton 

Murphy.  NY. 

Slanton, 

Hosmcr 

Myers 

Jinxes  V. 

Howard 

Natcher 

Steele 

Hub:r 

N  el  sen 

Staclman 

Hudnut 

Nichols 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Huniiate 

Nix    , 

Stelger.  Wis, 

Hunt 

Obey 

Stephens 

Hutchinson 

O'Brien 

Stratton 

Icbord 

O'Hara 

Stubblefleld 

Jarman 

ONciU 

Stuckey 

Johnson.  Calif 

Owens 

Studds 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Parris 

Sullivan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Patman 

8ymln<^n 

Jones.  Ala. 

Patten 

Symms 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pepper 

Talcott 

Jones,  Okla. 

Perkins 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Pettis 

Taylor.  N  C 

Karth 

Peyser 

Teague.  CaUf. 

Kazen 

Pickle 

Thomi>8on.  N.J 

Keating 

Pike 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Kemp 

Poa:;e 

Thone 

Kctchum 

Podell 

Thornton 

King 

Powell.  Ohio 

Tlernan 

Kluczynskl 

Preyer 

Towell.  Nev. 

Koch 

Price,  111. 

Treen 

Kuykendall 

Price,  Tex. 

UdaU 

Kyros 

Fritchard 

miman 

Landrum 

Qule 

Van  Deerlin 

Latta 

Quillen 

Vander  Jagt 

Leggett 

Rallsback 

Vanik 

Lehman 

Randiill 

Vitjorito 

Lent 

Bangel 

Waggonner 

Litton 

Rarlck 

Waldie 

Long.  La. 

Rees 

Wampler 

Long,  Md. 

Regula 

Ware 

Lott 

Reuss 

Whalen 

Lujan 

Rhodes 

White 

McClory 

Riegle 

Whitehurst 

McCloskey 

Rlnaldo 

Whltten 

McCollister 

Roberts 

Widnall 

McCormack 

Robinson,  Va. 

Wiggins 

McDade 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Williams 

McEwen 

Rodlno 

Wilson,  Bob 

McFaU 

Roe 

WUson. 

McKay 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Charles,  Tex. 

McKlnney 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Winn 

Madden 

Rose 

Wolff 

Madlgan 

Roaenthal 

Wright 

Mabon 

Rostcnkowski 

W>-att 

MaUllard 

Roush 

Wydler 

Mallary 

Roussolot 

Wylie 

Mann 

Roy 

Wyman 

Maraslti 

Roybal 

Yates 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Runnels 

Yatron 

Martin,  N.C, 

Ruppe 

Young,  Alaska 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Ruth 

Toung.  Fla. 

Matsunaga 

St  Germain 

Toting,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Sandnoan 

Young,  m. 

Mazzoll 

Sarasin 

Young.  S  C. 

Meeds 

Sarbanes 

Toung,  Tex. 

Melcher 

SatterUekl 

Zablockl 

Metcalfe 

Scherle 

Zlon 

Mezvinsky 

Schneebell 
NOES— 23 

Zwach 

Abzug 

Gonzalez 

Passman 

Burton 

Gross 

Ryan 

Camp 

Harrington 

Stark 

Conyers 

H*bert 

Steed 

Davis.  S.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dingell 

Liandgrebe 

WUaon. 

Drlnan 

Moss 

Charles  H.. 

Edwarda,  CaUf . 

Nedzl 

Calif. 

William  D. 

NOT  VClING— 24 

Bafalls 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Mills.  Ark. 

Blatnlk 

Raaer 

Reid 

Burke,  Calif. 

Grlfflths 

Rogers 

ClawBon,  Del 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roncalio,  NT 

Crane 

Jordan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Dell  urns 

McSpadden 

Stoke* 

Digga 

Macdonald 

Veyeey 

Downing 

Maih..ttS,  Calif. 

WaUh 

XUM 
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So  the  bill  'vaa  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  McSpadd«n  for,  with  Mr.  Delluma 
ageanst. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  QerAld 
R  Ford. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mrs.  Burke  ol  California. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Mathlaa  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Hanaea  of  Washington  with  Miss 
Jordan. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr  Stokes. 

Mr.  Dtggs  with  Mr  Reld. 

Mr  Rogers  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr  Bafalls. 

Mrs.  Onfflths  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Fraaer  with  Mr.  Crane. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  improve  congressional  control 
over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals, 
to  provide  for  a  Legislative  Budget  Of- 
fice, to  establish  a  procedure  providing 
congressional  control  over  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  by  the  executive  branch, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  tmd  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  (HR.  7130). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday. December  5.  1973.  during  roll- 
call  No.  631.  on  the  budget  reform  bill, 
I  was  present  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  inserted  m'-  voting  card  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.  I  pushed  the  "aye"  but- 
ton and  voted  "aye"  on  final  passage. 
The  computer  printout  shows  the  card 
was  Inserted  but  for  some  reason  the 
computer  did  not  record  my  "aye"  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  appear  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  the  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL 
FINANCING  BANK 

Mr.  DLLMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing coriference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  5874 >  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank,  to  provide  for  co- 
ordinated and  more  eCBcient  financing 
of  Federal  and  federally  assisted  bor- 
rowings from  the  public,  and  for  other 
purposes: 
CoNrKRKNCX  RiPOBT    (H.   Rkpt.   No.   93-700) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
5874)  to  establish  a  Federal  Financing  Bank, 


to  provide  for  coordinated  and  more  efficient 
financing  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
borrowings  from  the  public,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
reconunend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

Page  S  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendment, 
strike  out  lines  II  to  23.  Inclusive,  and  insert: 
"of  obligations  issued  or  sold  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency:  except  that  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  be  re- 
quired with  respect  to  (A)  obligations  Is- 
sued or  sold  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress 
which  expressly  prohibits  any  guarantee  of 
such  obligations  by  the  United  States,  and 
(B)  obligations  issued  or  sold  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration." 

Page  14  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ment, after  line  15,  Insert: 

"PSOGRAM  UMrrATION 

■Skc.  18.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  an  Increase  in  the 
amounts  of  obligations  Issued,  sold,  or  guar- 
anteed by  any  Federal  agency  which  Issues, 
sells,  or  guarantees  obligations  purchased  by 
the  Bank  " 

Page  14.  line  17,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "18"  and  Insert:  "19". 

Page  14,  line  23.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "19"  and  Insert:  "20". 

Page  15  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  1  to  8.  Inclusive. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
AL  Dllman. 
James  A.   Bcrke, 
Mrs.  GsiFFrrHs, 

H.    T.    SCHNHBIXI, 

H.  R.  Collier, 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Sparkman, 
William  Proxmibc, 
Harrison    Williams, 
Thomas  McInttre. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatoet  Statxment  of  the 
CoMMrrrcE  or  Conterence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  5874)  to 
establish  a  Federal  Financing  Bank,  to  pro- 
vide for  coordinated  and  more  efficient  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
borrowings  from  the  public,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  eind  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and  agree 
to  such   amendment  with   amendments. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  the  aemnd- 
ments  to  the  Senate  amendment  agreed  to 
In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of 
agreements  reached  by  the  conference. 

PRIOR    APPROVAL    OF    flNANClNG    PLANS 

(a)  Federally  guaranteed  obligations. — 
Both  the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  amendment  provide  for  prior  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  fi- 
nancing plans  for  certain  financing  trans- 
actions of  Federal  agencies.  The  House  bUI 
limits  the  prior  approval  requirement  to  ob- 
ligations issued  or  sold  by  any  Federal 
agency,  and  does  not  require  prior  approval 
for  obligations  guaranteed  by  any  Federal 
agency. 


The  Senate  amendment  requires  prior 
Treasury  approval  of  financing  plans  for 
obligations  Issued,  sold,  or  guaranteed  by  any 
Federal  agency. 

Under  the  action  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report,  prior  ap- 
proval Is  required  only  In  the  case  of  obli- 
gations Issued  or  sold. 

( b)  Sxemptions. — The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  exempts  from  the  prior  approval  re- 
quirement obligations  Issued  or  sold  pur- 
suant to  an  Act  of  Congress  which  expressly 
prohibits  any  guarantee  of  such  obligations 
by  the  United  States.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment retains  this  exemption  but  adds  two 
new  exemptions : 

( 1 )  an  exemption  for  obligations  guaran- 
teed In  connection  with  programs  Involving 
the  guarantee  of  large  numbers  of  Individ- 
ual obligations  which  are  originated  and 
serviced  by  local  lending  institutions  and 
which  are  not  ordinarily  bought  and  sold 
In  the  same  markets  as  bonds  and  other 
similar  types  of  Investment  securities,  and 

(2)  an  exemption  for  obligations  issued 
or  sold  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

Under  the  action  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report,  the  prior 
approval  requirement  does  not  apply  to — 

(1)  obligations  Issued  or  sold  pursuant  to 
an  Act  of  Congress  which  expressly  prohibits 
any  guarantee  of  such  obligations  by  the 
United  States  (that  Is.  obligations  Issued  or 
sold  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority), 
and 

(2)  obligations  Issued  or  sold  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

(c)  Time  for  Treasury  approval. — The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  with- 
hold approval  of  Federal  agency  financing 
plans  for  more  than  120  days,  unless  within 
that  period  he  submits  to  Congress  a  detailed 
explanation  of  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  The 
Senate  amendment  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  withhold  approval 
for  only  60  days  without  submitting  to  Con- 
gress a  detailed  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  so  doing.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
provides  that.  In  any  case,  the  Secretary  may 
not  withhold  approval  for  more  than  120 
days. 

The  action  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report  contains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  in  this  re- 
geni  rather  than  the  provisions  of  the  House 
blU. 

(d)  Withholding  of  approval  may  not  be 
disproportionately  detrimental  to  any  par- 
ticular  type  of  Federal  program. — The  Sen- 
ate amendment  contains  a  provision  (not 
In  the  House  bill)  stating  that,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  withholdings  of 
approval  are  to  be  made  In  a  manner  which 
Is  not  disproportionately  detrimental  to  the 
functioning  of  any  particular  type  of  Fed- 
eral program. 

Under  the  action  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report,  this  addi- 
tional provision  Is  included  in  the  bill. 

PROGRAM  LIMITATION 

Section  18  of  the  bill  as  passed  the  House 
provides  that  nothing  In  the  bill  was  to  be 
construed  as  authorizing  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  obligations  Issued,  sold,  or  guar- 
anteed by  any  Federal  agency  which  Issues, 
sells,  or  guarantees  obligations  purchased  by 
the  Bank.  The  Senate  amendment  did  not 
contain  this  provision.  Under  the  action 
recommended  in  the  8M:companylng  confer- 
ence report,  this  provision  Is  retained  in  the 
bill. 

DOMESTIC  SALE  OT  COLD 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  bill  declaring  It  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
Sates  should  take  the  necessary  measures 
(Including  appropriate  International  meas- 
ures) to  enable  It  to  sell  gold  from  Its  gold 
stocks  to  licensed  domestic   users,  at  such 
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times  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
desirable,  taking  Into  account  International 
circumstances,  to  stabilize  domestic  gold 
markets  and  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  bill  as  passed  the  House  did  not 
contain  this  provision. 

Under  the  action  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report,  this  provision 
If;  omttt«d  from  the  bill. 

Al  Ullman, 
James  A.  Burke, 
Mrs.  Griffiths, 
h.  t.  schneebeu, 
H.  R.  Collier, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Sparkman, 
William  Proxmihe, 
Harrison  Williams, 
Thomas  McInttre, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


WAYNE  FIRE  SHOWS  NEED  FOR 
FEDERAL  INSURANCE  FOR  SPRIN- 
KLER LOANS 

(Mr.  HICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late  Octo- 
ber, the  Special  Studies  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  held  3  days 
of  hearings  on  fire  safety  for  the  elderly. 
We  were  particularly  concerned  with  re- 
ducing multiple-death  fires  in  nur.sing 
homes.  For  the  past  5  years,  multiple 
death  nursing  home  fires  have  caused  an 
average  of  30  death.'^  annually  compared 
with  a  20  year  average  of  2,5  fatalities 
per  year.  This  prowing  figure,  attributa- 
ble In  part  to  the  fa^^t  that  more  of  our 
elderly  are  in  these  institutions,  is  clear 
evidence  that  nursing  homes  should  pro- 
vide residents  with  a  safer  place  to  spend 
their  days. 

The  October  hearing  wa-s  triggered  by 
a  nursing  home  fire  in  Philadelphia  in 
September  which  took  11  lives.  As  in 
other  tragedies  of  this  type,  the  home  did 
not  have  an  automatic  spiinkler  system 
to  extinguish  fires  before  they  spread:  to 
our  knowledge,  no  multiple-death  fires 
have  occurred  in  institutions  with  sprin- 
kler sy.stems.  Yesterday  another  nursing 
home  fire  took  place  in  Wayne,  a  suburb 
west  of  Philadelphia.  The  four-story 
stone  structure  had  97  of  its  100  beds 
occupied  at  the  time  of  the  fire  Nine 
people  died  and  a  large  number  were 
taken  to  the  hospital  It  had  no  sprinkler 
system  though  required  to  install  one  last 
summer. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
latest  tragedy  to  remind  it  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  1972  Gov- 
ernment 0[)eratioi\s  Committee  report 
"Saving  Laves  in  Nursing  Home  Fires." 
It  recommended  that  nursing  homes,  re- 
gardless of  construction,  be  equipped 
with  automatic  sprinkler  systems  in 
order  to  quahfy  for  F^ederal  payments  of 
any  kind  Average  Installation  costs  of 
sprinkler  systems  are  about  $300  per  bed, 
according  to  the  Social  Security  .Admin- 
istration. Recognizing  the  financial  bur- 
den on  the  houses,  the  report  also  recom- 
mended that  there  be  Federal  insurance 
provided  on  long-term  loans  for  Instal- 
lation of  sprinkler  systems.  These  recent 
fires  emphasize  the  need  to  act  on  this 
recommen  dation . 
Tlie    Senate    on    November    30.    1973 


passed  S.  513  which  amends  section  232 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  such  loans  for 
amounts,  rates  and  maturities  as  he  de- 
termines proper.  This  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  which  had  before  it  in  the  last 
Congress  a  somewhat  similar  provision 
as  part  of  an  omnibus  housing  bill.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  it  act  on  S.  513 
without  waiting  to  report  out  an  omnibus 
housing  bill.  Only  action  by  the  Congress 
can  end  the  passing  of  the  buck  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
as  to  who  is  responsible  for  these  con- 
tinuing and  unnecessary  deaths.  It  is  not 
enough  for  Congress  U)  require  higher 
standards  for  nursing  homes  in  order  to 
qualify  imder  medicare  and  medicaid; 
we  should  provide  the  necessary  financial 
mechanism  to  permit  the  Installation  of 
sprinkler  systems. 


FARM  BILL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973.  This  legislation  provides  for 
adjustments  of  target  prices  for  the  1974 
through  the  1977  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  in  order  to  refiect  changes 
in  farm  production  costs,  including  taxes, 
wages,  fuel  oil,  fertilizer,  and  interest 
increases. 

The  present  law  provides  for  the  cost 
of  production  changes  only  for  the  1976 
and  1977  crops,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  my 
amendment  to  make  that  provision 
applicable  to  the  1974  and  1975  crops 
as  well.  Under  the  present  setup  our 
producers  will  be  forced  to  absorb  all  of 
the  1974  and  1975  increases  in  the  cost 
of  producing  our  Nation's  fiber. 

Recent  years  have  seen  drastic  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  producing  food  for 
our  210  million  people  Production  costs 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  20 
years,  increasing  14  percent  from  1953  to 
1963,  and  75  percent  from  1953  to  1973. 
Farmer  indebtedness  has  increased  some 
400  percent  in  the  past  12  years  alone, 
resulting  in  an  estimated  farm  debt  of 
72  billion  m  1973. 

The  cost  of  fertilizer  has  reached  new 
highs.  Preprice  freeze  wholesale  levels 
rose  to  $75  a  ton  for  pha<;phoruE,  $40  a 
ton  for  potash,  and  $71  a  ton  for  nitro- 
gen. With  the  going  prices  for  phosphates 
and  nitrogen  mixes  overseas  averaging 
$20  to  $30  a  ton  greater,  shortages  have 
already  resulted.  This  springs  demand 
offers  to  be  the  greatest  demand  ever 
with  the  geared-up.  no  holds  barred,  in- 
crca-sed  production  farm  bill.  Producers 
will  have  to  pay  extremely  higher  prices 
for  fertilizer  this  spring,  if  they  can  buy 
it  at  all. 

The  came  story  holds  true  for  fuel  oil. 
Producers  have  seen  tremendous  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  diesel 
fuel  over  the  last  20  years.  Now  with  the 
ever-increasing  shortage  and  large  in- 
creases in  demand  due  to  increased  till- 
able acreage  and  larger  machinery,  pro- 


ducers will  be  paying  even  more  for  their 
much-needed  diesel  fuel  and  gasoline. 

The  list  of  production  cost  factors  that 
have  increased  to  the  producer  is  long. 
From  1954-73  interest  payable  per  acre 
has  increased  532  percent;  taxes  payable 
per  acre  are  up  273  percent;  wages  for 
hired  farm  labor  is  up  142  percent;  Uve- 
stock  is  up  120  percent,  and  price  of  farm 
machinery  has  increased  106  percent 
over  the  last  20  years. 

We  cEirmot  expect  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, who  are  responsible  for  our  Na- 
tion's first  favorable  balance  of  trade  in 
3  years,  to  take  a  loss  on  their  operations 
while  industrial  and  business  sectors 
reap  record  profits. 

For  example,  the  10  major  oil  com- 
panies averaged  a  net  profit  gain  of  52.1 
percent.  Third  quarter  1973  profits  in- 
clude a  91-percent  increase  for  Gulf,  an 
80-percent  increase  for  Exxon,  a  64.1- 
percent  increase  for  Mobil,  and  a  71.53- 
percent  increase  for  Occidental  Oil. 

At  the  same  time  our  producers  con- 
tinue to  reinvest  their  small  profits  into 
newer  and  bigger  machinery;  spending 
more  for  seed,  fuel,  fertilizer,  feedstock, 
and  taxes,  not  to  mention  a  high  interest 
rate  on  any  and  all  debts  they  have  or 
may  incur. 

During  the  farm  bill  conference  meet- 
ing between  the  House  and  Senate  a 
compromise  allowed  an  adjustment  for 
the  increases  in  the  cost  of  production  to 
be  made  on  the  target  prices  for  the  1976 
and  1977  crops. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  adjust  the  tar- 
get price  yearly  in  order  to  best  represent 
a  fair  return  for  investment  to  our  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  2  8  million 
farms  left  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
farm  population  now  totals  only  9.5  mil- 
lion people.  Yet  there  are  210  million 
individuals  in  the  United  States,  and 
countless  millions  abroad  that  now  de- 
pend upon  our  producers  for  most  of 
their  food  and  fiber. 

This  ever-increasing  cost  of  producing 
agricultural  commodities  is  driving 
young  producers  from  the  land. 

My  legislation  would  make  an  adjust- 
ment to  the  $2.05  per  bushel  target  on 
wheat  and  the  $1  38  per  bushel  target 
on  com  of  the  1974  crop.  If  we  wait  until 
1976  to  make  an  adjustment  we  will  im- 
doubtedly  lose  additional  producers  and 
place  an  added  biu-den  on  those  that  re- 
main. 

I  intend  to  make  this  legislation  an 
all-out  effort  to  put  food  production  on 
an  equitable  basis  with  the  rest  of  our 
economy.  By  1976  it  will  be  too  late. 


LEGISLATION  BANNING  NONRE- 
TURNABLE  BEVERAGE  CONTAIN- 
ERS 

(Mr.  'VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  VIGORITO  Mr  Speaker,  m  recent 
months  our  country  has  realized  that 
we  as  a  nation  must  stop  wasting  our 
valuable  natural  resources  While  we 
are  discussing  all  kinds  of  ways  to  lessen 
the  fuel  shortage  crunch,  it  is  tim.e  that 
Congress  thinks  seriously  of  passmg  my 
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bm.  HJl.  24«1.  which  baiu  the  use  of 
noaretum*ble  bererace  containers  In 
interstate  commerce.  I  would  like  U3  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  I  was  the  first 
Member  of  either  House  of  Congress  to 
ever  introduce  legislation  dealing  with 
the  ban  of  throwaway  beverage  con- 
tamers.  On  August  3,  1970.  I  Introduced 
the  first  'bottle  bill'  in  Congress.  The 
bill  was  al50  reintroduced  In  the  92d 
and  93d  Congresses. 

While  Congress  has  done  nothing  on 
the  personal,  two  States.  Oregon  and 
Vermont  have  InsUtuted  laws  dealing 
with  the  ban  on  nonretumable  bottles 
with  great  success. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  are  cur- 
rently dealing  with  a  very  serious  energy 
crisis:  a  crisis  which  demands  the  reuse 
of  all  material  we  manufacture  to  con- 
serve energy  Recent  studies  show  that 
the  manufacturing  of  throwaway  con- 
tainers 13  a  terrible  waste  of  energy. 

The  studies  Indicate  that  more  than 
9  million  people  could  be  supplied  with 
electricity  for  a  whole  year  by  the  energy 
wasted  dunng  1973  through  use  of 
throwaway  containers  rather  than  re- 
turnable bottles  for  soft  drinks  and  beer. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  energy 
wasted  by  the  nonreturnable  bottles  and 
cans  last  year  was  the  equivalent  of 
about  I  7  billion  gallons  of  gasoline — 
enough  to  operate  nearly  1.7  million 
automobiles  averaging  10  miles  per  gal- 
lon for  an  average  driving  year  of  10.000 
miles. 

Studies  show  that  a  complete  conver- 
sion to  returnable  bottles  would  reduce 
the  demand  for  energy  in  the  beverage 
Industry  by  55  percent  without  raising 
the  price  of  soft  drinks  or  beer  to  the 
consumer.  In  fact.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
price  of  soft  drinks  or  beer  «-ould  be  re- 
duced by  this  bUI. 

Finally,  the  fear  of  a  huge  Job  loss  la 
the  beverage  Industry  by  a  change  to 
returnable  beverage  containers  has  been 
unfounded  A  study  of  the  first  6  months 
of  the  effect  of  the  Oregon  bottle  bill 
shows  that  the  Jobs  lost  in  the  beverage 
Industry  were  more  than  made  up  In 
supermarkets  where  help  was  needed  in 
taking  care  of  the  returnable  bottles. 

With  the  current  fuel  shortage  star- 
ing us  In  the  face,  the  time  to  au:t  on  my 
legislation  to  t>an  the  sale  of  nonreturn- 
able  beverage  containers  Is  now.  Con- 
gress must  take  quick  action  to  stop  the 
serious  waste  of  en^r°y  In  the  beverage 
container  Indus' 


NEED  FOR  AMTRAK  GROWINO 

(Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  STEELM.\N  Mr  Speaker.  I  feel 
that  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  both 
Congress  and  the  President  that  our 
present  energy  crisis  dictates  that  we  de- 
velop alternate  forms  of  transportation 
to  the  automobile  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  The  recent  Increase  in  demand 
for  Amtrak's  serv"ices  indicates  to  me 
that  the  American  public  wants  rail  pas- 
.^enger  service  as  one  of  these  alterna- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  thwarting  the  Intent  of  CoDgreas 


on  the  part  of  several  of  the  member 
railroads  and  my  investigation  shows 
i.'.,i.t  t  ..<  i^ttem  extends  beyond  Just 
^u  .;<  .  .es  and  indeed  poses  a  major 
Lhrtat  to  the  long-term,  future  suc- 
cess of  rail  passenger  transportation  in 
In  this  country. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  I  am  specifically  con- 
cerned about  an  Amtrak  line  between 
Dallas  and  Houston  which  was  contract- 
ed last  February  and  was  to  have  gone 
into  operation  this  past  June.  As  of  this 
date.  Amtrak  and  Southern  Pacific  are 
still  negotiating  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  we  are  now  talking  about 
months  before  this  line  will  be  operating. 
I  find  this  particularly  disturbing  be- 
cause many  people  had  planned  to  use 
this  service  for  both  business  and  vaca- 
tion purposes  and  in  addition.  Dallas  put 
$6  million  into  sUUon  facilities  with  the 
expectation  that  the  line  would  be  op- 
erating last  summer. 

I  am  also  bringing  this  to  your  at- 
tention because  of  my  concern  that  pro- 
longed negotiations  threaten  to  ruin 
Amtrak's  reputation  as  a  service  that  ful- 
fills Its  announced  timetable  This  could 
well  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  Am- 
trak s  ability  to  fulfill  the  congressional 
Intent  of  profitability,  both  now  and  in 
the  future  cases.  I  also  feel  that  it  was 
clearly  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  Public 
Law  93-146  that  passenger  service  take 
priority  over  freight  and  I  thmk  it  Is 
now  time  for  us  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  how  this  provision  is  or  is  not 
being  carried  out. 

I  will  be  reviewing  this  entire  matter 
regularly  and  plan  to  keep  my  colleagues 
informed  on  the  progress  of  Amtrak  and 
participotlng  railroads  In  carrying  out 
congressional  Intent  and  ultimately  In 
fulfilling  their  mandate  of  providing 
good  passenger  rail  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  the  meantime,  as  an  Indication  of 
public  support  for  passenger  service  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  of  November  26: 

NiXD   rom    Aktbax   OaowiNO 

ShortscM  of  caugj.  wpcclaUy  as  it  affects 
trana^rtatloa.  appears  certain  to  make  one 
thing  olaiu' — tta*  need  for  altemativea  to 
automobUes  for  moving  people. 

Perhaps  that  need  wUl  t>ecome  critical 
In  the  montha  ahead. 

Te«ans.  who  have  long  had  a  lore  affair 
with  the  aut<Mnoblle.  may  now  have  to  ex- 
hibit  a  different   attitude. 

U  raUoning  of  gaaolme  comas  about,  or 
even  a  ban  on  Sunday  aaiea  or  Sunday  driv- 
ing. Texans  wUl  face  very  llimted  alterna- 
tive* to  the  family  automobile  for  getting 
them  about    their  b^utness. 

One  alternative  that's  been  talked  about 
and  urged  by  wise  planners,  but  only  mildly 
encouraged  by  the  happy  motoring  public. 
la  paMenger  Ualna. 

In  Texas  there  U  but  one  passenger  train, 
the  "Texas  Chief."  that  moves  from  Chicago 
to  Forth  Worth  to  Houston  and  one  experi- 
mental Amtrak  train  from  Port  Worth  to 
San   Antonio  to  Laredo 

The  stale's  biggest  traJBc  corridor,  from 
Dallas  to  Houston.  Is  thus  far  without  pas- 
Mnger  trains. 

As  the  energy  crisis  forces  us  to  look  at 
alternative  transportation  to  the  automobile, 
the  techulcal  data  makes  the  value  of  pas- 
senger trains  abundantly  clear 

For  example,  the  average  passenper  miles 
per  gallon  for  fuel  for  a  Jet  plane  is  between 


ai  and  23.  For  an  autocnobUe  It  is  approx- 
imately 33.  It  Is  ao  for  a  cross-country  train 
and  300  for  a  suburban  train  with  double 
decks. 

Beskles  a  savings  on  fuel,  trains  can 
offer — In  the  wake  of  rising  prices  for  oil 
and  gasoline — a  more  economical  means  of 
travel   for  the  Texas  famUy. 

Texas  citizens  should  unanimously  de- 
mand the  passenger  train  comeback. 


NAVY  URGED  TO  RESTUDY  SHIP 
TRANSFER 

(Mr  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  arti- 
cle by  Mrs.  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly,  which 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Long  Beach,  Calif  ,  Press-Telegram  on 
Thursday,  November  22,  1973.  merits  se- 
rious consideration  becau.se  It  concerns 
national  defense  and  a  significant  por- 
Uoo  of  the  ships  of  the  UJB.  Navy. 

Mrs.  Kelly  quotes  from  the  report  of 
Representative  Bob  Sikes,  Democrat. 
Florida,  chairman  of  tlie  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  his  col- 
leagues. They  sternly  admonish  the  Navy 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  transfer  of 
US.  Navy  ships  from  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
to  San  Diego.  Representative  Sikss  and 
other  highly  respected  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  pointed  out  what  they  believe 
to  be  serious  dangers  in  Uils  plan. 

Representative  Sikss  is  one  of  the  most 
experienced  legislators  In  mihtary  mat- 
ters whose  Judgment  is  knovt-n  to  be 
excellent.  When  he  warns  Americans,  in 
a  time  of  danger,  intelligent  people 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  his 
views. 

Mrs.  Kelly  Is  an  experienced  and  re- 
spected Journalist  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Coneressional  Press  Gallery  for 
25  years.  She  has  lived  In  San  Diego  and 
Long  Beach,  and  is  the  wife  of  Rear 
Adm.  Thomas  J.  Kelly.  U.S.N,  (retired). 
She  is  deeply  devoted  to  the  U.S.  Navy. 
and  is  acquainted  not  only  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  with  high-ranking 
civilian  and  military  ofQclals  in  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Mrs.  Kelly  was  awarded  the  Navy's 
Meritorious  Public  Service  Citation  sev- 
eral years  ago  for  her  devotion  to  the 
oDQcers  and  men  of  the  UJB.  Navy,  their 
families,  their  widows,  and  orphans. 

Mrs.  Kelly's  article  follows: 

Utcc  Navt  To  ResTVDT  Ship  TlANsmt 
(By  Virginia  Kelly) 

W*sHTNCTOJ* — A  chorus  of  protests  of  the 
transfer  of  Navy  ships  fr^Mn  Long  Beach  to 
San  Diego  has  not  been  entirely  fruitless. 

The  transfer  order  may  not  be  reversed, 
but  Representatives  Craig  Hosmer  aud  Olenn 
Anderson  as  well  as  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
are  taking  further  steps  to  protest. 

On  Nov.  15,  Arulerson  again  wrote  Defense 
Secretary  James  R  Bchlealnger  requesting 
that  the  transfer  be  stopped  until  the  policy 
la  oofnpletely  restudled.  Congressional  sources 
believe  that  the  O.^O  report  on  ship  transfers 
should  be  completed  in  January. 

The  Defense  and  Navy  departments  have 
been  obdurate  In  refusing  to  consider  that 
they  may  be  wrong.  But  Congressional  anger 
and  the  worsening  of  the  energy  crisis  at 
home  and  abroad  should  bring  about  a  care- 
ful re-tudy  of  the  US  defense  posture.  This 
view  Is  held  by  some  memt>ers  of  Oongress 
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In  key  positions  on  the  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  commltteea. 

Rep.  Bob  Slkes,  D.-FIa..  chairman  of  the 
military  construction  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Approprtatlons  Committee,  and  the 
other  subcommittee  members  liave  given  a 
stinging  rebuke  to  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  report  on  the  MUltary  Construction 
Bill,  released  Nor.  13.  contained  this  stem 
admonition: 

"Because  of  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee  from  various  sources,  serious  res- 
ervations are  held  by  the  committee  as  to 
the  advlsabUlty  of  carrying  out  the  proposed 
move  of  these  ships."  (The  report  referred 
to  the  transfer  of  VS.  Navy  ships  from  Long 
Beach  to  San  Diego.) 

The  report  continues:  "It  was  pointed  out 
tune  and  again  that  the  stationing  of  large 
numbers  of  ships  at  San  Diego  could  well 
place  In  Jeopardy  the  safety  of  those  ships 
In  time  of  emergency.  The  length  of  the 
San  Diego  channel  and  the  resulting  delay 
and  risk  In  movement  of  vessels  wsis  de- 
tailed. Apprehension  also  was  expressed  that 
a  bridge  across  the  channel  could  be  felled 
by  an  adversary  to  effectively  trap  oiu-  naval 
vessels  In  the  harbor. 

"The  committee  recognizes  the  fact  that 
btuw  closures  and  base  realignments  are  not 
within  Its  sphere  of  authority.  Neverthe- 
less, the  committee  Ls  not  convinced  the 
move  of  nuclear  surface  ships  from  Long 
Beach  to  San  Diego  is  wise  or  economical. 
Therefore,  the  committee  feels  strongly  that 
the  Navy  should  restudy  this  proposal  as  to 
possible  dangers,  economic  savings,  and  time 
factor  data  In  connection  with  moving  such 
shlFw  to  new  combat  stations." 

The  committee  then  ordered  the  Navy,  In 
the  event  that  the  plans  for  ship  transfers 
are  changed,  "to  submit  new  plans  tor  a 
pier  at  San  Diego  based  on  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  ships  which  wUl  utilize 
Its  facilities. 

"The  committee  does  not  expect  the  Navy 
to  award  a  construction  contract  for  this 
project  until  the  Navy  has  certified  that  it 
will  not  pursue  additional  overseas  home- 
porting,  which  win  affect  the  need  for  this 
pier." 

The  last  sentence  quoted  has  significance 
in  relation  to  the  last  Issue  of  an  official 
Navy  publication,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  the  "Retired  Naval  Per- 
sonnel Newsletter,"  NavPers  16886.  The 
headline  Is  "Forward  Deployment/Overseas 
Home  porting — Why?" 

The  news  story  states:  "There  are  cur- 
rently 12  forward  deployment  ports  already 
In  being  or  planned — six  In  the  European 
area,  one  In  the  Middle  East,  and  five  In  the 
Western  Pacific.  These  include  Athens, 
Greece;  Oaeu,  Italy;  Holy  Lock,  Scotland: 
La  Maddelena,  Sardinia;  N^les,  Italy;  Tota, 
^aln;  Bahrein  In  the  Persian  Gulf;  Guam; 
Sasebo,  Japan;  Sublc  Bay,  the  Philippines; 
Tokoeuka.  Japan;  and  an  as  yet  undesig- 
nated Southwest  Pacific  port.' 

The  Navy  refuses  to  disclose  the  "forward 
deployment"  port,  but  a  study  of  the  map 
shows  the  Marianas  are  a  possible  choice. 

On  Oct.  6,  Senator  Alan  Cranston  wrote 
Defense  Secretary  Schleslnger  about  his 
concern  stemming  from  detailed  reports  of 
the  homeportlng  of  the  carrier  Midway  In 
Yokoeuka,  Japan.  Senator  Cranston  said 
that  there  had  been  a  demonstration  of 
8,000  labor  union  members  In  Yokosuka 
(Joined  by  1,000  studenu  In  Tokyo)  against 
the  presence  of  the  Midway. 

A  major  source  of  criticism,  Cranston  said, 
"is  the  strong  possibility  that  the  Midway 
carries  atomic  weapons  in  violation  of  Jap- 
anese policy  and  United  States-Japan  secu- 
rity arrangements." 

The  Senator  listed  many  other  arguments 
against  the  homeportlng;  Including  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  housing  for  Navy  families 
and  the  extremely  high  renu  In  the  area. 

On  Nov.  2,  Navy  Under  Secretary  J.  Wil- 
liam    Mlddendorf     responded     to     Senator 


Cranston:  Some  of  the  pro-Yokosuka  argu- 
ments are : 

1.  Yokosuka  Is  the  site  of  an  existing  U.S. 
Naval  Base  vital  to  the  support  of  the  UJB. 
Seventh  Fleet. 

2.  The  Japanese  demonstrations  were  In- 
significant and  peaceful. 

3.  The  Defense  Department  neither  con- 
firms nor  denies  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  any  ship  or  in  any  location. 

4.  The  Japanese  government  reviewed  and 
approved  the  deployment  of  the  Midway  with 
families. 

On  Nov.  14.  the  Navy  Department  told 
this  reporter  that  1,000  families  have  moved 
to  the  Yokoeuka  area.  Almost  500  families 
are  In  Navy  housing.  They  are  expected  to 
stay  from  two  to  three  years. 

On  the  same  day.  Pentagon  officials  ad- 
mitted that  Arab  pressures  enforcing  oU 
cutoffs  Is  causing  a  serious  cutback  in  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet  operations.  Pentagon  officials 
say  the  U.S.  has  large  reserves  of  fuel  for 
military  use  that  could  be  transported  to  the 
Pacific. 

Pentagon  officials  estimated  that  pacific 
Fleet  routine  movements  have  been  cut  back 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  with  many  ships 
remaining  in  port  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam, 
and  Sublc  Bay. 

Singapore,  the  largest  refining  port  In 
Southeast  Asia,  has  cut  off  all  fuel  supplies 
to  U.S.  naval  8hlp>8  under  threat  of  Arab 
nations  to  stop  all  oil. 

The  Philippines  have  already  reduced  fuel 
to  U.S.  forces  by  25  per  cent  and  there  may 
be  a  complete  cutoff. 

Japan  Is  also  expected  to  cut  back  or 
cut  off  fuel  supplies  to  U.S.  forces. 


NEED  FOR  BUDGKT  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  93d  Congress  convened  last  January, 
congressional  budget  reform  was  at  the 
top  of  its  list  of  priorities  In  fact,  early 
in  the  session,  when  I  Introduced  my  bill 
on  this  issue,  I  stated  on  the  House  floor: 

Congress  begins  each  year  with  renewed 
good  mtentlons  to  expedite  and  control  the 
appropriations  process.  Later  In  each  year, 
we  are  uncertain  as  to  where  we  stand  and 
what  we  have  actually  accomplished.  Appro- 
priations measures  are  passed  with  little,  if 
any.  Idea  as  to  their  Impact  on  our  economy. 
As  we  stumble  along,  spasmodically  restrain- 
ing ourselves  In  one  area  only  to  triple  a 
suggested  outlay  In  another  area,  financial 
extravagance  is  perpetuated  year  after  year. 

I  know  my  colleagues  subscribe  to  the  ob- 
jective of  curbing  Federal  spending.  It  Is 
clear  that  reform  must  begin  In  our  own 
Chambers.  We  must  refine  and  Improve  the 
machinery  with  which  the  Congress  handles 
matters  of  public  finance.  Numerous  bills 
have  already  been  Introduced  this  year  .  .  . 

Unfortunately,  once  again,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  on  budget  reform,  and  I  am  per- 
sonally very  disappointed  about  this.  Of 
some  encouragement,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  House  Rules  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  broad  budget  reform  package 
which  will  be  voted  on  yet  this  week.  I 
congratulate  the  committee  for  its  care- 
ful and  thorough  work  on  its  budget  bill, 
H.R.  7130.  This  legislation  brings  to- 
gether two  legislative  initiatives:  The 
report  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control,  and  various  pieces  of 
legislation  introduced  in  this  Congress. 
I  am  pleased  that  it  resembles,  in  several 
respects,  H.R.  4053,  my  own  budget  re- 
form bill. 


Under  H.R.  4053, 1  proposed  that  Con- 
gress establish  a  system  which  would 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  budget 
process.  H.R.  7130,  the  committee  bUl, 
authorizes  a  similar  process  to  insure  a 
comprehensive  review  of  overall  budget 
conditions.  The  Budget  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  would  for- 
mulate a  concurrent  resolution  outlining 
recommendations  with  respect  to  outlays, 
receipts,  and  the  level  of  indebtedness  to 
be  incurred  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  Congress  would  be  expected  to 
adopt,  as  part  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees' concurrent  resolution,  an  overall 
ceiling  for  Federal  spending.  The  Budget 
Control  Act  provides  the  necessarj-  ma- 
chinery with  which  the  ceiling  can  be 
enforced,  or  adjusted  should  circum- 
stances demand  it.  The  legislation  also 
safeguards  the  process  by  requiring  that 
the  ceiling  be  adopted  before  the  Con- 
gress proceeds  with  any  appropriations 
measures. 

Another  matter  with  which  I  dealt  In 
my  bill  and  which  is  also  included  in  the 
coflAmittee  legislation  concerns  the  issue 
of  impoundment.  As  we  are  all  aware, 
impoimdment — the  refusal  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  spend  congressionally  appro- 
priated funds— has  been  a  most  critical 
issue  this  past  year,  and  one  that  has 
produced  sharp  disagreement;  between 
our  two  branches  of  Government.  The 
committee  bill  requires  the  President  to 
notify  Congress  by  special  message 
whenever  he  impounds  funds.  If  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  disapproves  of 
the  impoundment  v^ithin  60  days,  by 
passing  a  special  resolution,  the  im- 
poundment would  cease  immediately. 
This  is  vitally  important  if  Congress  is 
to  retain  its  constitutional  authority  in 
budgetarv  matters. 

A  third  matter  of  critical  Importance 
to  the  congressional  budget  process  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  my 
bill,  H.R  4053,  I  proposed  that  the  fiscal 
year  correspond  to  the  calendar  year  in 
order  to  give  Congress  a  full  12  months 
to  consider  the  President's  budget  and 
to  enact  appropriations.  The  Budget 
Control  Act,  H.R.  7130,  deals  with  this 
process  in  a  sUghtly  different  way.  The 
fiscal  year  would  be  moved  back  to 
October  1,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees are  subjected  to  an  August  1 
deadline  for  completion  of  their  work. 
The  remaining  time  between  August  and 
October  will  allow  for  adjustments  in 
the  appropriations  legislation  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  final  results  to  the  congres- 
sional budget  ceiling.  While  I  do  prefer 
the  mechanisms  in  H,R.  4053. 1  am  never- 
theless convinced  that  we  must  enact 
some  legislation  that  will  insure  adequate 
time  for  congressional  review  without,  at 
the  same  time,  inordinate  delays. 

I  again  submit  that  if  we  in  Congress 
are  to  avoid  gross  spending  overruns, 
confrontations  over  impoundment,  and 
confusion  due  to  the  present  fiscal  year 
structure,  then  we  have  to  buckle  down 
and  enact  legislation  immediately.  I 
might  just  interject  that  the  current 
energy  crisis  could  introduce  a  whole 
new  set  of  unkno'wns  with  which  we  will 
have  to  deal  in  next  year's  budget.  All  of 
this  dramatically  points  up  the  need  for 
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Congresa  to  overhaul  Its  budgetary  pro- 
cedures right  now. 


HIGHER  PRICC3  AND  INCREASED 
TAXES  NO  ANSWER  TO  PETRO- 
LEUM SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  »Mr.  Young)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minute.s. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  United  States  is  confronting  a 
petroleum  shortage  unlike  any  that  we 
have  faced  since  World  War  U.  Because 
this  great  Nation  has  faced  and  weath- 
ered many  other  crises  in  Its  history.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  American  people 
have  it  within  themselves  to  tough  out 
this  crisis  and  to  comply  with  all  reason- 
able demands  to  conserve  energy. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  those  who  think  higher 
prices  and  stiffer  taxes  on  the  purchase 
of  fuel  and  oil  for  automobiles  and 
homes  is  the  answer  to  our  need  for  more 
petroleum  products,  have  completely 
missed  the  boat. 

If  prices  and  taxes  on  fuel  products 
go  any  higher,  those  who  are  on  fixed 
and  low  incomes  are  going  to  suffer  the 
most,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
how  much  more  this  group  of  Americans 
can  stand  in  the  way  of  higher  prices  and 
taxes,  let  alone  those  who  might  be  bet- 
ter off  flnancially. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  of  gasoline 
and  home  heating  oil  have  been  increas- 
ing rapidly  as  it  is,  and  the  Nation  still 
faces  a  shortage  of  those  critical  ma- 
terials, thereby  making  it  pretty  obvious 
that  "price  mechanism"  alone  Is  not  the 
answer  to  increasing  supplies. 

There  are  and  always  have  l)een  those 
In  our  Government  who  believe  the 
answer  to  any  problem  Is  to  tax  and 
spend,  regardless  of  what  the  problem 
might  be.  It  is  this  philosophy  which  has 
given  us  the  most  complicated  bureauc- 
racy of  any  nation  and  an  Inflation  that 
refuses  to  come  imder  control.  And  tn 
most  cases — the  tax  and  spend  policy  has 
actually  magnified  the  problem,  rather 
than  easing  the  problem. 

To  reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel  by 
raising  the  price  or  increasing  the  tax 
would  be  to  Invidiously  discriminate 
against  those  with  low  or  fixed  In- 
comes— people  who  have  Just  as  much 
need  for  fuel  as  any  other.  If  we  are  to 
reduce  the  Nations  fuel  consumption, 
the  procedures  must  apply  fairly  to  aU 
without  discrimination  against  the  poor. 


emment  of  the  United  States  thank  vet- 
erans for  their  service  and  sacrifices,  I 
believe  that  providing  these  young  men 
and  women  with  adequate  educational 
assistance  is  the  most  thoughtful  Eind  ef- 
fective way  of  showing  our  appreciation. 
My  bill  increases  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance for  a  single,  full-time  student 
from  $220  to  $250  per  month — with  up- 
ward adjustments  for  other  classes  of 
veterans  included.  This  is  an  Increase  of 
approximately  13  percent.  In  addition, 
the  entitlement  period  allowing  an  eli- 
gible veteran  to  receive  educational  as- 
sistance for  Institutional  undergraduate 
programs  offered  by  a  college  or  uni- 
versity Is  extended  from  36  to  45  months. 
The  legislation  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase  In  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances,  and  liber- 
alizes the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram to  allow  a  veteran  with  10-percent 
disability  to  apply  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. Currently,  a  veteran  must 
have  30-percent  disability  to  qualify. 

Most  men  and  women  leave  the  service 
older  and  more  mature  after  having  had 
time  to  develop  solid  plans  for  their  fu- 
ture. This  Is  the  Ideal  time  to  offer  them 
the  opportunity  of  a  higher  education.  I 
want  to  encourage  veterans  to  utilize  the 
array  of  educational  benefits  available 
to  them  and  I  want  the  benefits  to  help 
our  veterans  pursue  useful  and  produc- 
tive second  careers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  bill  fol- 
lows : 

H.R.  11779 
A  bUl  to  amend  tltie  3»  of  the  tTnlt«d  Sutes 
Code  in  order  to  lncr««fl«  the  rates  of  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance,  to  provldA 
that  automatic  coet-of-Ilvlng  adjustments 
be  mjMle  to  such  rates,  and  to  ottierwlse 
improve  Uie  educatlonid  aaalst«nee  pro- 
gram 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aruj  House  of 
Rrpre»entatit>tt  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  Aitembled,  Ttrnt  chap- 
ter 34  of  title  38.  tJnlted  SUtes  Code,  la 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  section  1861  (c)  by  In- 
serting Immediate!;  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  except  that 
an  eligible  veteran  may  receive  educational 
assl.stance  solely  for  Institutional  under- 
graduate programs  offered  by  the  college  or 
university  for  not  to  exceed  forty-flve 
months". 

(2)  by  striking  out  '•»220"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  l<JTT(b)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "WSO"; 

(3)  by  amending  the  table  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1083(a)  to  read  as  follows: 


"Cdluias  I 


Cduma  Caluroii  Colnan 

II  III  IV     ColWBOV 


IMPROVING  VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Talcott>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  veterans' 
benefits  are  not  a  true  cost  of  war;  they 
are  investments  In  the  future  of  our  peo- 
ple and  oiu"  Nation.  Therefore,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation.  H.R.  11779.  which 
would  improve  veterans'  educational  as- 
sistance k)enefits.  Although  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  people  and  Gov- 
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(4)  by  itrlklng  out  "$030  '  in  a«cUon  1683 
(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(250 '; 

(5)  by  amending  the  table  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  aacUoa  1683(0)  to  r«ad  aa  foUows: 
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(6)  by  striking  out  "$330"  In  section  1696 
(b)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "9250":  and 

(7)  by  amending  section  1663 — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "eight"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  "ten": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "8-year"  in  subsection 
(bi  and  inserting  in  lieu  tbereof  "10-year": 
and 

(Ci  by  striking  out  "8-year"  and  "eight- 
year"  In  subsection  (o  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
ttiereof  "10-year". 

Sec  2  (a)  Chapter  34  al  tlUe  38,  t7nlted 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  section  1683  the  following 
new  section : 

**!  1683A.  Cost-of-living  Increases  in  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances 

"(a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  determine  the  extent  by  which 
the  price  index  In  the  preceding  calendar 
quarter  was  higher  than  the  price  Index  In 
the  applicable  base  period  (as  those  terms 
are  defined  In  subsection  (e)  ).  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  price  Index  had  risen  by  a 
percentage  (of  Its  level  In  the  base  period) 
equal  to  3  per  centum  or  more,  the  amount 
of  each  educational  assistance  allowance 
otherwise  payable  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
increased  by  the  same  percentage  (adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum), 
effective  with  respect  to  aUowances  for 
months  after  the  quarter  in  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made, 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  first 
becomes  entitled  to  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  for  or  after  the  month  In 
which  an  increase  becomes  effective  under 
subsection  (a),  the  amount  of  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  payable  to  or  with 
respect  to  iilm  on  the  basis  of  such  entitle- 
ment shall  be  determined  by  applying  such 
Increase  (or.  if  more  than  one  Increase  has 
liecome  effective  under  subsection  (a),  by 
applying  all  such  Increases  successively)  to 
the  amount  oC  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  which  would  be  payable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  without  regard  to 
this  section. 

"(c)  Any  Increase  under  subsection  (a) 
ahall  apply  with  respect  to  all  educational 
assistance  allowances  payable  under  this 
chapter  during  the  period  In  which  such  In- 
crease is  effective  regardless  of  the  provi- 
sions under  wtilch  such  allowances  are  pay- 
able or  the  manner  in  which  the  amounts 
payable  are  determined,  but  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  payable  to  or  with  respect  to  any 
particular  individual  only  after  all  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  chapter  which  relate 
to  eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  such 
allowance,  and  aU  prior  increases  made  In 
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such  allowance  under  this  section,  have  been 
applied. 

"(d)  If  the  amount  of  the  increase  in 
any  educational  assistance  allowance  under 
subsection  (a)  is  not  a  multiple  of  (0.10 
it  shall  be  raised  to  the  next  higher  multiple 
of  90.10  In  the  case  of  a  multiple  of  90.05 
or  adjusted  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  90.10 
In  any  other  case. 

"(e)    For    purpoees   erf    this    section — 

"(1)  the  term  'price  index'  means  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items.  United 
States  city  average)  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  LaJoor  Statistics:  and  the  aver- 
age level  of  the  price  index  for  the  three 
monttu  In  any  calendar  quarter  shall  t>e 
deemed  to  be  the  level  of  the  price  index 
in  such  quarter:  and 

"(2)   the  term  'base  period'  means — 

"(A)  the  calendar  quarter  commencing 
January  1.  1974,  with  respect  to  the  first  in- 
crease under  subsection  (a),  and 

"(B)  the  calendar  quarter  Immediately 
preceding  the  quarter  In  which  the  deter- 
mination constituting  tlie  I>a6i6  of  the  most 
recent  increase  under  subsection  (a)  was 
made,  with  respect  to  any  Increase  under 
subsection  (a)   after  the  first  such  Increase. 

(b)  Ttie  table  of  sections  at  the  t)eglnnlng 
of  such  chapter  34  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  alter  "1682.  Computation  of 
educational  assistance  allowances."  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

"1683A.  Cost-of-living    Increases    in    educa- 
tional  assistance   allowances." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1795  of  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately alter  "thereof),"  the  following: 
"and  may  not  exceed  fifty-seven  months  (or 
the  part-time  equivalent  thereof)  if  torty- 
five  months  of  educational  assistance  under 
chapter  34  of  this  title  Is  used  solely  for 
obtaining   an   undergraduate   degree,". 

Sbc.  4.  Section  1502(a)(2)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  arose  out  of  service  after  World  War 
n.  and  before  the  Korean  conflict,  or  after 
the  Korean  con>31ct.  and  is  rated  for  com- 
pensation purposes  as  10  per  centum  or 
more." 


SEVENTY-THREE  CLUB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvajila  (Mr.  Shtjster) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress,  I  have  all  too 
quickly  learned  that  our  congressional 
allowances  do  not  provide  adequate  funds 
for  preparing  newsletters,  question- 
naires, et  cetera,  for  our  constituents. 
Nevertheless,  such  communications  are 
Important  In  keeping  our  constituents  in- 
formed of  our  activities  and,  conversely, 
ascertaining  their  views  on  important 
Issues  so  we  may  serve  them  better. 

To  help  defray  the  costs  of  our  con- 
stituent communications  program,  my 
supporters  have  iormed  a  "Seventy- 
Three  Club,"  and  have  solu  ited  $73  con- 
tributions for  our  romnmniratlons  and 
related  activities.  Tliis  club  does  not  have 
a  political  campaign  purpose  and  the 
funds  are  kept  In  a  separate  account. 
I  am  Informed  that,  imder  the  law,  such 
an  account  need  not  be  reported.  Never- 
theless, I  prefer  to  place  in  the  Record 
Information  concerning  our  ccanmuni- 
catlons  account. 

We  have  received  contributions  total- 
ling $5,761  from  75  people,  all  but  two 
from  Pennsylvania,  with  the  average 
contribution  being  $76.81. 


Expenditures  of  $2,889.45  have  been 
recorded,  the  bulk  of  which  was  for  prep- 
aration of  my  questionnaire  to  144,000 
homes  in  my  district,  and  for  purchas- 
ing additional  stationery  and  office  sup- 
plies for  my  office. 

An  "end  session"  newsletter  will  also 
be  sent  to  my  constituents. 

Should  there  be  any  balance  In  the  ac- 
count at  year-end,  I  will  report  such  bal- 
ance as  taxable  Income  on  my  income  tax 
statement.  I  understand  that  such  re- 
porting is  required  even  though  I  shall 
not  withdraw  any  of  tlie  funds  for  my 
personal  use. 

A  copy  of  this  statement  is  also  being 
sent  to  the  House  Ethics  Committee  for 
their  records. 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  MONETARY 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
is  continuing  its  effort  to  monitor  prog- 
ress toward  international  monetary  re- 
form. We  consider  this  important,  be- 
cause maintaining  world  monetary  order 
and  stability  is  vital  not  only  to  our  own 
prosperity,  but  indeed  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  world.  If  monetary  disaster 
overtakes  the  globe,  the  well-being  of 
every  nation,  and  even  every  nation's  se- 
curity, would  be  affected. 

Earlier  this  year,  it  was  thought  that 
monetary  reform  could  be  achieved  rel- 
atively soon.  Today,  however,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  told 
us  that  the  process  Is  going  to  be  evolu- 
tionary— 60  we  do  not  know  when,  or 
how,  reform  will  finally  be  accomplished. 
But  despite  the  uncertain  outlook  on  re- 
form. Chairman  Bums  brought  us  re- 
assuring news. 

The  world  monetary  system  is  func- 
tlonmg,  and  fairly  well,  under  present 
arrangements.  The  dollar  is  growing  In 
strength.  And  even  though  we  can  expect 
considerable  economic  problems,  the  dol- 
lar is  at  least  no  longer  viewed  as  sick  or 
as  an  international  villam,  as  it  was  a 
few  months  ago.  Chairman  Bums  be- 
lieves that  our  basic  economy  is  strong, 
and  that  we  can  overcome  our  prob- 
lems— and  I  devoutly  hope  so, 

I  am  !)lea.«ed  to  have  heard  the  reassur- 
ing words  of  Chairman  Burns,  for  whom 
I  have  great  regard  I  hope  that  he  and 
the  others  in  our  Government  charged 
with  pursuing  fundamental  monetary  re- 
form will  continue  to  work  diligently  on 
thi.s  ta.sk.  and  I  hope  that  the  process 
can  be  speeded. 

Mr.  Sijeaker.  in  light  of  the  special  in- 
terest that  we  all  have  In  this  subject,  I 
Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
statement  Chairman  Burns  delivered  to 
the  subcommittee  llii.';  morning; 

STATEMrNT    BY    AfiTHCB    F      BtTBNS 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee to  dlscusF  recent  developments  In  for- 
eign exchange  markets  aiid  In  the  balance  of 
payments 

This  year  has  been  characterized  by  alter- 
nating periods  of  turbulence  and  stability  In 
exchange  markets.  You  will  recall  that,  fol- 


lowing several  weeks  of  severe  disturbance 
in  exchange  markets,  the  dollar  was  devalued 
for  a  second  time  on  February  12.  At  that 
time,  Italy  and  Japan  choee  to  float  their 
currencies,  thus  joining  the  Canadian  dol- 
lar, British  i>ound,  and  Swiss  franc — which 
were  already  floating.  New  pressures  in  ex- 
change markets  developed  in  late  February 
and  early  March,  and  led  to  a  further  exten- 
sion of  floating  among  major  currencies. 

Over  the  next  two  months,  the  average  dol- 
lar, British  pound,  and  Swiss  franc — which 
(Japan,  Canada,  and  8  European  nations) 
stabilized  at  a  level  some  20  per  cent  above 
the  exchange  parities  that  prevailed  in  the 
spring  of  1970.  In  mid-May,  however,  the  dol- 
lar again  began  to  decline  sharply,  so  tivat  by 
July  the  average  dollar  price  of  tliese  10  cur- 
rencies Increased  an  additional  10  per  cent. 

This  further  substantial  depreciation  of 
the  dollar  did  not  seem  consistent  with  In- 
ternational price  levels  or  with  lorxger-term 
prospects  for  our  balance  of  trade  or  pay- 
ments. Moreover,  fluctuations  of  exchange 
rates  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour  had 
become  more  pronounced.  In  these  circum- 
stances, and  after  full  consultation  with  the 
Treasury  and  representatives  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  Federal  Reserve  began  on  July  10 
to  Intervene  in  the  exchange  market. 
Through  the  month  of  October,  the  System 
sold  a  total  of  $512  million  of  European  cur- 
rencies, mainly  German  marks,  drawing  on 
the  swap  lines  to  finance  this  Intervention, 
By  the  end  of  that  month,  enough  marks, 
French  francs,  Belgian  francs,  and  Dutch 
guilders  were  purchased  In  the  market  to  re- 
pay In  full  these  earlier  swap  drawings. 

After  our  intervention  in  July  and  the  re- 
lease of  favorable  U.S.  trade  and  payments 
figures,  the  dollar  strengthened  by  about  3 
per  cent  during  the  first  weeks  of  August. 
There  was  little  further  change  In  the  dol- 
lar's value  until  late  October,  at  which  time 
the  announcement  of  a  large  trade  surplus 
for  September  triggered  another  sharp  ad- 
vance. In  recent  weeks  the  dollar  has 
strengthened  further  in  relation  to  the  ma- 
jor European  currencies  and  the  Japanese 
yen.  The  appreciation  of  the  dollar  against 
the  yen  would  have  been  even  greater  if  the 
Bank  of  Japan  had  not  intervened  In  the 
market  by  making  large  sales  of  dollars.  By 
the  end  of  November,  the  average  dollar  price 
of  the  ten  major  currencies  mentioned  ear- 
lier had  returned  to  the  level  that  ruled  be- 
tween mid-March  and  mid-May:  in  other 
words.  It  was  again  some  20  per  cent  above 
the  exchange  parities  prevailing  In  the  spring 
of  1970 — or  slightly  above  the  level  in  the 
week  following  the  February  12th  devalua- 
tion. 

Some  market  observers  have  pointed  to 
anticipations  of  the  impact  of  oil  restric- 
tions by  Arab  countries  as  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  these  developments  in  recent 
weeks.  Others  have  cited  the  stabilizing  ef- 
fects of  official  Intervention  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  other  monetary  authorities. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  however,  that 
the  basic  factor  has  been  the  decisive  turn- 
around In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  New 
evidence  of  this  fundamental  improvement 
in  our  payments  position  has  been  accumu- 
lating with  each  passing  month. 

Our  exports  have  been  rising  at  an  extraor- 
dinary rate  this  yeju".  Measured  In  cur- 
rent dollars,  exports  in  the  third  quarter 
were  47  per  cent  above  their  level  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1972.  Much  of  this  Increase 
Is  accovinted  for  by  rising  prices  But  even 
In  real  terms,  exports  grew  23  per  cent  over 
this  period.  The  big  increase  in  our  agricul- 
tural exports — from  an  annual  rat*  of  *9V4 
billion  in  the  third  quarter  of  1972  to  some 
$19  billion  In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year — 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity.  It  is 
less  often  appreciated  that  non-agricultural 
exports,  which  account  for  about  three- 
fourths  cf  our  exports,  have  been  expanding 
at  extraordinarily  rapid  rates  as  well. 
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Part  of  the  strong  showing  of  exports  U 
attributable  to  last  year's  poor  harvests 
abroad  and  the  current  worldwide  industrial 
boom.  But  the  improvement  also  reflects  a 
lesser  rate  of  Inflation  in  the  United  States 
than  In  other  industrial  countries  and.  far 
more  Important  than  this,  the  cumulating 
effects  of  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  since 
1971. 

The  changes  In  our  international  competi- 
tiveness resulting  from  the  depreciation  of 
the  dollar  are  having  an  effect  on  our  Im- 
ports as  well  as  on  our  exports.  In  real  terms, 
imports  actually  declined  between  the  first 
and  third  quarters  of  this  year,  despite  the 
strength  of  domestic  demands.  The  value  of 
Imports  did  Increase  at  an  annual  rat«  of 
14  per  cent  during  that  period,  but  only 
because  of  Increases  In  their  dollar  price. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  the 
trade  balance  has  moved  from  a  deficit  of 
nearly  17  billion  In  1972  to  a  surplus  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $3  billion  In  the  third  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  The  trade  balance  con- 
tinued to  be  In  surplus  at  a  substantial  rate 
in  October  It  therefore  now  seems  likely  that 
the  Dnlted  States  will  have  a  trade  surplus, 
albeit  of  modest  size,  for  1973  as  a  whole. 
The  balance  of  international  flows  of  long- 
term  private  capital  has  also  moved  In  our 
favor  this  year.  Outflows  of  capital  have 
moderated  since  the  first  quarter  and  are 
estimated  to  have  slowed  sharply  in  the 
third  quarter.  Prior  to  the  recent  decline  In 
stock  market  prices,  renewed  confidence  in 
the  dollar  helped  to  stimulate  foreign  pur- 
chases of  American  securities.  Foreign  direct 
Investment  In  this  country  has  also  been 
substantial  this  year.  These  developments 
reflect,  among  other  factors,  the  Improved 
profltablllty  of  producing  Internationally 
traded  goods  within  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  production  abroad. 

The  basic  balance — that  is.  the  aggregate 
of  all  current  mternatlonal  transactions  and 
long-term  capital  flows — has  been  strength- 
ening throughout  this  year.  The  improve- 
ment In  the  third  quarter  was  dramatic 
enough  to  produce  a  large  surplus — the  first 
quarterly  surplus  we  have  experienced  since 
1969.  Net  flows  of  short-term  capital  have 
also  been  favorable  to  the  United  States  since 
the  first  quarter.  As  a  result,  the  official  set- 
tlements balance  was  actually  In  surplus  dur- 
ing both  the  second  and  third  quarters.  Pre- 
llmtnaxy  data  for  October  and  November 
suggest  that  the  surplus  has  continued  Into 
the  present  quarter. 

Short-term  prospects  for  the  balance  of 
payments  have  become  clouded,  however,  by 
recent  developments  In  the  oil  situation  The 
price  of  our  oil  ImpKjrts  has  risen  spectacu- 
larly, from  an  average  of  »a  78  per  barrel  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1973  to  over  $5.00  ciu- 
rently.  The  boycott  by  Arab  producers  has  be- 
gun to  reduce  our  petroleum  Imports  and.  if 
continued,  would  reduce  our  imports  next 
year  by  some  3  million  barrels  per  day  below 
the  amount  that  had  been  expected  to  be 
available.  Even  so.  In  view  of  the  recent 
sharp  price  Increases,  our  total  paymenta  for 
oil  imports  In  1974  would  probably  exceed  by 
a  substantial  margin  the  <fl  billion  paid  in 
1973.  Of  course,  if  world  trade  In  oil  were 
to  resume  a  more  normal  pattern  at  these  as- 
tronomic prices,  the  cost  of  our  oil  imports 
would  rise  still  more  steeply.  However,  the 
net  Impact  on  our  overall  balance  of  pay- 
menta would  be  substantially  less  or  could 
even  be  favorable,  since  a  good  part  of  the 
Increased  payments  for  oil  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  would  find  Its  way 
back  to  this  country,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
In  the  form  of  increased  exports,  or  capital 
Inflows,  or  Income  receipts. 

Whatever  effect*  the  oil  shortage  may  have 
on  our  balance  of  trade  and  payments,  a  more 


Immediate  concern  is  the  impact  on  domes- 
tic production  and  employment.  A  reduction 
In  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts by  3  million  barrels  per  day  amounts  to 
a  shortfall  of  more  than  15  per  cent  from  es- 
timated demands  for  this  source  of  energy. 
Only  a  small  part  of  this  shortfall  could  be 
made  up  during  1974  by  Increased  domestic 
output  of  crude  oil.  or  by  substitution  of  oth- 
er fuels  for  petroleum  products.  In  the  short- 
run,  there  are  only  limited  possibilities  for 
substituting  other  fuel  for  oil  In  Industrial 
plants,  or  for  altering  techniques  of  pro- 
duction in  ways  that  reduce  dependence  up- 
on petroleum  products. 

The  Presidents  program  to  conserve  fuel 
recognizes  this  basic  fact,  and  Is  therefore 
oriented  toward  economizing  end-product 
uses — such  as  reduced  consxunptlon  of  gaso- 
line In  passenger  cars,  and  reduced  amounts 
of  oil  for  heating  homes  and  commercial  and 
industrial  buildings.  To  keep  the  oil  shortage 
from  generating  major  economic  dislocations, 
our  citizens  will  have  to  go  to  some  trouble 
and  put  up  for  a  time  with  various  Incon- 
veniences. There  is  no  practical  alternative 
for  the  immediate  future  If  seriously  adverse 
effects  on  production  and  employment  are  to 
be  avoided. 

At  best,  a  prolonged  embargo  on  Arabian 
oil  shipments  to  the  United  States  will  result 
In  some  economic  dislocation  next  year.  The 
demand  for  new  cars,  tor  tires  and  other  auto 
parts,  for  suburban  housing,  for  recreational 
vehicles,  for  restaurant  meals  and  other 
travel-related  expenditures  wUl  be  adversely 
affected;  commercial  airlines  will  reduce 
their  purchases  of  Jet  aircraft;  and  fewer 
motels  and  vacation  homes  will  be  con- 
structed. These  developments  wUl  be  offset  In 
part  by  larger  activity  In  other  trades — rang- 
ing from  coal  to  blankets  and  sweaters,  and 
from  drilling  machinery  to  bicycles  and 
buses.  Our  inflationary  problem,  meanwhile, 
will  be  aggravated  by  rising  gas  and  oil 
prices. 

The  situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves 
Is  obviously  very  difficult,  but  I  believe  It  is 
manageable.  The  underlying  strength  and 
resilience  of  our  economy  must  never  be 
underestimated.  Capital  spending  plans  of 
business  remain  strong,  and  so  are  Inventory 
demands  for  a  host  of  materials  and  compo- 
nents that  have  been  In  short  supply  for 
many  months.  Our  principal  asset — the  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  American  people — re- 
mains entirely  Intact.  As  1974  moves  on.  I 
would  expect  the  domestic  output  of  crude 
oU  to  gradually  Increase,  electric  utilities  to 
shift  to  greater  use  of  coal,  auto  manufac- 
turers to  concentrate  more  of  their  produc- 
tion on  the  smaller  cars  demanded  by  con- 
sumers, and  other  adjustments  to  be  made  in 
the  thousands  by  Ingenious  businessmen 
across  the  land. 

The  longer-run  economic  implication  of 
the  cutoff  of  Arabian  oil  supplies  shotild  not 
leave  us  In  any  doubt.  The  United  States 
can  no  longer  afford  to  lose  time  in  working 
toward  an  independent  ability  to  meet  Its 
energy  requirements.  We  must  now  move  for- 
ward with  determination  on  many  fronts — 
nuclear  energy,  solar  energy,  co«a  conversion, 
exploration  for  oil.  Recent  events  should 
teach  us  that,  even  with  a  relaxation  of  the 
current  boycott,  we  cannot  remain  so  heav- 
ily dependent  on  oil  supplies  from  foreign 
nat  Ions. 

Some  months  will  need  to  elapse  before 
the  long-run  Implications  of  the  oil  problem 
for  our  balance  of  payments  clarify.  So  far 
at  least,  the  restrictions  on  oil  supply  appear 
to  have  strengthened  the  world's  confidence 
In  the  dollar.  But  even  before  the  Middle  East 
conflict  erupted,  the  dollar  was  viewed  with 
renewed  esteem  The  dollar  is  again  a  strong 
currency,  and  we  can  expect  further  support 


to  our  foreign  trade  and  payments  from  the 
lagged  effects  of  past  exchange-rate  changes. 
Continued  strength  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments win  require,  however,  a  satisfactory 
domestic  price  jjerformance  relative  to  other 
countries.  A  year  or  two  ago  our  rate  of  infla- 
tion was  substantially  lower  than  that  of 
other  Industrial  countries.  Unfortunately,  a 
large  part  of  this  margin  of  competitive  ad- 
vantage has  eroded  in  recent  months.  In 
October,  the  consumer  price  Index  was  0.8 
per  cent  above  September,  and  7.9  per  cent 
above  October  1972.  Clearly,  the  dangers  of 
Inflation  remain  very  much  with  us.  At  the 
same  time,  us  I  have  already  noted,  the  oil 
shortage  will  cause  shifts  In  the  structure  of 
Industry  and  have  adverse  effects  on  overall 
production  and  employment.  Economic  policy 
in  the  months  ahead  thus  faces  the  extremely 
difficult  task  of  contributing  to  the  objective 
of  regaining  price  stability,  while  at  the  same 
time  minimising  the  risks  of  any  extensive 
weakening  In  economic  activity. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  comments  this 
morning,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my 
Impressions  of  the  recent  evolution  of  the 
world  monetary  system. 

In  the  past  several  months,  a  large  number 
of  economic,  political,  and  military  events 
occurred  that  had  potentially  disruptive  Im- 
plications for  exchange  markets  Despite 
these  disturbing  events,  orderly  market  con- 
ditions and  general  stability  have  prevailed. 
The  official  intervention  that  was  undertaken 
has  given  us  helpful  experience  in  managing 
a  system  with  exchange-rate  flexibility  in  a 
way  that  preserves  orderly  markets  without 
frustrating  desirable  adjustments.  Although 
I  remain  skeptical  of  the  long-run  viability 
of  a  floating  exchange  rate  regime,  this  ex- 
perience supports  the  continuance  of  the 
present  exchange-rate  arrangements  for  the 
Immediate  future. 

For  the  longer  run.  we  must  rely  more 
heavily  on  rules  of  international  law  in  the 
monetary  area.  Such  a  reform  Is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Committee  of  Twenty,  which  has 
been  meeting  periodically  throughout  1973, 
and  win  continue  Its  work  Into  1974.  Con- 
siderable progress  in  clarifying  Issues  has 
already  been  made,  as  evidenced  by  the  Nai- 
robi report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Twenty  and  the  associated  First  Out- 
line of  Reform  presented  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee's  Deputies.  I  expect  further 
clarification  and  further  convergence  of  na- 
tional views  In  coming  months. 

But  It  Is  Important  to  avoid  unrealistic 
expectations.  Some  of  the  reform  issues  are 
extremely  difficult,  progress  In  reaching 
agreement  will  continue  to  be  gradual,  and 
new  developments  may  cloud  the  situation — 
as  the  energy  issue  has  done  In  recent  weeks. 
Moreover.  I  have  in  recent  months  come  to 
think  of  International  monetary  reform  as 
an  on-going,  evolutionary  process — not  Just 
as  the  final  outcome  of  formal  negotiations. 
In  view  of  changing  objective  circumstances 
and  continuing  divergence  In  some  official 
views.  It  Is  hardly  practical  to  think  of  mone- 
tary reform  In  terms  of  a  finished  blueprint 
that  Is  to  be  Implemented  In  Its  entirety 
some  morning  after  a  final  meeting  of  the 
world's  finance  ministers  and  central  bank 
governors.  Even  while  discussions  continue 
In  the  Committee  of  Twenty  and  other  fo- 
rums. It  Is  both  possible  and  desirable  to  ad- 
Just  some  parts  of  our  international  finan- 
cial machinery. 

One  such  step  In  this  evolutionary  process 
has  been  the  recent  termination  of  the 
March  1968  agreement  with  regard  to  official 
gold  transactions.  That  agreement,  which 
established  the  so-called  two-tier  gold  mar- 
ket, was  bom  of  the  1968  gold  crisis  Develop- 
ments In  the  private  gold  nuu-ket  were  then 
threatening  to  undermine  the  International 
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monetary  system  by  draining  It  of  gold — 
which  at  the  time  was  the  world's  principal 
reserve  asset.  To  deal  with  this  difficulty, 
tl-.e  central  banks  erf  Belgium.  Germany, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
agreed  that  they  would  no  longer  buy  or 
sell  gold  In  the  private  market. 

In  view  of  the  suspension  of  convertibility 
of  dollars  Into  gold  since  August  1971,  the 
1968  agreement  had  become  an  anachronism. 
Its  termination  removes  an  obstacle  to  offi- 
cial sales  of  gold  In  the  private  market,  and 
will  thus  permit  greater  flexibility  of  action 
In  the  future.  Official  sales  of  gold  can  be 
useful  In  preventing  wide  fluctuations  in  the 
gold  market  that  at  times  generate  InstabU- 
Ity  In  currency  markets. 

In  due  course,  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  will  make  decisions  about  possible 
sales  In  the  gold  market.  In  doing  so,  our 
government  wni  comply  fully  with  Article 
IV,  Section  2  of  the  IMF  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment. That  Article  states  In  essence  that  no 
member  of  the  IMF  shall  sell  gold  below  its 
official  price  or  buy  gold  at  a  price  above 
Its  official  price.  I  am  confident  that  most,  if 
not  all,  foreign  governments  wlU  also  respect 
this  FHind  Article.  Hence,  whUo  they  may 
sell  gold,  which  now  fetches  a  price  In  the 
market  that  Is  far  above  the  official  price, 
they  win  not  buy  gold  either  from  the  mar- 
ket or  from  each  other  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  termination  of  the  1968  agreement  will 
make  possible  a  further  reduction  In  the 
role  of  gold  In  the  International  monetary 
system.  With  the  establishment  of  the  SDR 
facility,  which  was  not  available  In  1968, 
we  now  have  an  alternative  primary  reserve 
asset.  It  has  therefore  become  practical  to 
consider  steps  that  may  gradually  move  gold 
out  of  official  reserves. 

Policy  with  regard  to  Intervention  In  ex- 
change markets  Is  another  area  In  which 
progress  is  beginning  to  be  made  In  the 
evolution  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. Under  present  exchange -rate  arrange- 
ments, authorities  of  major  countries  are 
consulting  and  cooperating  as  they  make 
decisions  on  Intervention.  This  experience, 
and  the  experience  to  be  gained  in  coming 
months,  will  be  of  great  value  In  the  effort 
to  establish  more  formal  exchange-rate  ar- 
rangements for  the  longer-run  future. 

At  the  present  time,  with  many  currencies 
floating  In  relation  to  the  dollar,  official  hold- 
ings of  U.S.  dollars  will  only  be  reduced 
through  market  Intervention  by  foreign  cen- 
tral banks.  A  substantial  reduction  of  dol- 
lars presently  held  In  foreign  official  re- 
serves— the  reserve  liabilities  of  the  United 
States  amount  to  some  $70  billion — Is  clearly 
desirable  as  a  long-run  objective.  Progress 
In  this  direction  has  been  most  marked  In 
the  case  of  Japan,  where  dollar  reserves  have 
declined  sharply  In  recent  months.  At  the 
end  of  November,  Japane.se  official  reserves 
were  reported  to  be  some  $6  bUlion  below 
their  level  at  the  end  of  February.  It  would 
be  desirable  for  other  countries  with  excess 
reserves  also  to  sell  dollars  gradually  when 
market  forces  are  serving  to  appreciate  the 
dollar  substantially  against  their  currencies. 

The  controls  imrtosed  on  capital  flows  may 
be  a  third  area  of  international  monetary 
arrangenients  where  evolutionary  steps  can 
be  taken.  Starting  with  the  mea.surt>s  adopted 
In  1963  and  expanded  In  1965,  our  govern- 
ment has  admlnLstered  a  system  of  restraints 
on  capital  outflows  in  order  to  protect  the 
balance  of  payments  and  avoid  disturbance 
to  International  market,s.  These  measures — 
the  Interest  equalization  tax,  the  foreign 
direct  Investment  regulations,  and  the  vol- 
untary foreign  credit  restraint  guidelines — 
have  been  adapted  over  the  years  to  changing 
economic  conditions,  but  it  has  tieen  the 
objective  to  remove  them  when  they  were  no 
longer  necessary.  Other  countries  have  simi- 


larly Imposed  new  controls,  or  tightened  ex- 
isting controls,  to  deal  with  capital  Sows 
considered  to  be  temporary  or  reversible. 

Early  this  year,  the  Administration  an- 
nounced Its  Intention  to  phase  out  our  con- 
trols by  the  end  of  1974  but  noted  that  the 
timing  of  lllxralizlng  steps  would  depend  on 
balance-of-paymeuts  developments  In  view 
of  the  recent  strengthening  of  the  balance 
of  payments.  It  may  be  feasible  for  the  agen- 
cies administering  the  controls — the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Federal  Reserve  System — to 
move  forward  over  the  coming  months  with 
an  orderly  reduction  of  those  restraints. 
Similarly,  it  may  prove  feasible  for  other 
countries  to  relax  some  of  their  earlier-Im- 
posed restraints  on  capital  Inflows, 

In  conclusion,  I  wotild  like  to  note  once 
again  that  the  strengthening  of  our  balance 
of  payments  and  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence In  the  dollsbr  In  exchange  markets 
stand  out  as  this  year's  major  economic 
achievements.  These  developments  have 
served  to  bolster  confidence  In  our  nation's 
future  at  a  time  when  we  have  been  besieged 
with  all  sorts  of  unhappy  economic  and 
political  news. 

In  fact,  these  foreign  exchange  develop- 
ments have  transformed  the  atomsphere  In 
which  tntematlonal  financial  problems  are 
being  discussed.  We  no  longer  hear  voices 
from  abroad  about  inflation  being  exported 
from  the  United  States.  There  is  no  longer  so 
much  complaining  about  a  world  flooded 
with  dollars.  Even  complaints  about  the  "dol- 
lar overhang"  have  become  muted. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  careful  and  not  ex- 
aggerate the  extent  of  the  doUar's  recovery. 
There  Is  much  unfinished  work  ahead  of  us. 
Nonetheless,  It  Is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  Improvement 
that  has  occurred  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  to  advise  you  that  the  dollar  Is 
today  a  resjjected  currency  In  financial  circles 
both  here  and  abroad. 

Confidence  In  the  dollar  Is  essential  both 
to  a  healthy  domestic  economy  and  to  a 
successful  evolution  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  Looking  to  the  futtire,  we 
must  strive  to  conduct  all  our  economic  poli- 
cies— domestic  as  well  as  international — In 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  maintain,  and 
Indeed  strengthen,  that  confidence. 


NORWOOD    PARK    CITIZENS    OPEN 
CENTENNIAL  FESTIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  ininoLs  fMr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  December  5  inauguration  of  14 
months  of  festivities  to  mark  the  100th 
anniversary  of  tiie  incorporation  of  the 
village  ol  Norwood  Park,  located  m  the 
11th  Congressional  Distnct  of  Illinois, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent. 

Norwood  Park,  an  old  residential  dis- 
tnct in  northwest  Clncago.  became  a 
village  on  July  26,  1874.  and  ihe  Norwood 
Park  Citizens  Association,  through  its 
Centennial  Committee,  has  planned  a 
series  of  events  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary There  was  a  square  dance  No- 
vember 18  and  on  December  5,  a  Junior 
Citizens  Award.';  and  Kickolf  Dinner  is 
planned. 

The  astounding  14-month  schedule  in- 
cludes: A  silver  skates  derby,  PTA  s 
founders  month,  a  home  improvement 
exposition,  a  springtime  poster  contest, 
a  garden  walk,  an  oldtimers  selection  of 


a  king  and  queen,  a  gym  show,  Memorial 
Day  parade,  gclden  wheels  bicycle  races 
and  dinner,  centennial  baby  celebra- 
tion— bom  on  July  26,  1974,  arts  and 
crafts  displays,  a  water  show,  and  otlier 
events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Norwood  Park  Citi- 
zens Association  itself  will  be  100  years 
old  in  197G  and  has  a  fine  tradition  of 
community  pride  and  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  community  action  and 
public-spirited  citizen  involvement.  Over 
the  years,  the  association  has  actively 
worked  against  the  corrosive  efifects  of 
spot  zoning,  illegal  conversion.  Illicit 
building,  and  fraudulent  ourvey — all 
blight-producing  factors  familiar  in  the 
Nation's  large  cities. 

The  residential  character  of  the  neigh- 
borhood with  its  tree-lined  streets,  and 
the  abundance  of  educational,  religious, 
and  cultural  facilities  has  been  preserved 
with  much  effort  by  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  the  association  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  administrations.  The  asso- 
ciations traditional  snowplowing  pro- 
gram of  sidewalks  and  streets  is  an  ex- 
cellent example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
join  with  the  people  of  Norwood  Park  in 
this  proud  centennial  celebration,  and 
I  congratulate  these  dedicated  citizens 
and  the  ofiBcers  of  their  association  for 
their  willingness  to  work  hard,  together, 
for  a  more  wholesome  community. 

The  ofiBcers  of  the  Norwood  Park  Citi- 
zens Association  and  Its  Centennial 
Committee  are  James  F.  Kelly,  centen- 
nial coordinator;  and  associated  with 
the  many  1974  Norwood  Park  centen- 
nial programs  are:  Pat  McKay,  Donald 
■Versen,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bukowski,  Grace 
Lunde,  Sars  Bradley.  Oilman  La  Comp, 
John  Chowanec,  Agnes  Hansen,  Sister 
Eymard,  Reverend  G.  Poage,  Carroll 
Simons,  Donald  Skorey,  Arthur  Harper, 
Ralph  Davis.  Edward  Schoessling,  Roger 
Morin,  'Vivian  Troxell,  Bill  SchuJtz, 
Henry  Zielinski,  James  Herbon,  Jack 
Jacobsen.  Dorothy  Na;  t.  Adelaide  Davis, 
Ann  Maday,  Jeanne  Sisson,  Hellmut 
Stolle.  Anne  Lunde.  Sister  Gerard.  Rich- 
ard Nielsen,  Sister  Bona  venture.  Jorgen 
Jacobsen,  Stuart  Crippen,  Grace  Chris- 
tensen.  Reverend  W  Best,  Marv-  Haberly, 
Reverend  P.  Graham.  Reverend  W. 
Gros,  Bill  Braun,  Frances  Jacobsen,  Ed- 
ward SchoU,  Roman  Pucinskl,  Ralph 
Capparelli.  Edward  Riley,  Marge  Kelly, 
Carol  Deuter,  William  Olson,  and  Carol 
Hillman. 

Norwood  Park  Citizens  Association  of- 
ficers include:  H.  Zielinski,  president; 
W.  Bergman,  vise  president;  M.  Falk, 
treasurer;  and  V.  Darlington,  secretary. 

The  administrative  directors  are:  H. 
Zielinski,  beautification  and  snowplow- 
ing; J.  Kelly,  commercuU  hai.'^on  and  spe- 
cial events:  V.  Enckson.  health,  educa- 
tion, and  human  relations:  G  Miller  and 
A.  Lies,  membership,  publicity,  and  mail- 
ing; Shelia  OComiell,  zoning  and  plan- 
ning:  and  J.  Rustm,  legal. 

The  district  directors  arc  R,  Greene, 
west;  R.  Vliet,  nortliwesi;  R  Schwartz, 
northeast;  M  Falk,  east,  J.  Jacobsen. 
southeast;  J.  Chowanec.  southwest;  and 
director  at  large,  W.  Meisuer. 
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HEARINGS  ON  OUTER  CONTI- 
NENTAL SHELF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvsmia  iMr.  EilberO  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Citizenship,  and  International 
Law  has  scheduled  1  day  of  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  in  room  2237,  Raybum  House  OflBce 
Building,  and  will  commence  at  10  am 
Further  hearings  will  be  announced  at 
a  future  date. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  proc- 
essed the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
These  are  the  only  Federal  statutes 
which  assert  State  and  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  seabed  and  subsoil  adjacent 
to  our  shores.  With  the  exception  of 
hearings  conducted  by  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Submerged  Lands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  our  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  territorial  boundaries 
and  particularly  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  has  remained  dormant. 

Consequently,  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  hearing  will  be  to  review  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  In  addition,  we  will  attempt  to 
determine  the  role  of  offshore  oil  in  the 
present  energy  crisis.  Including  consid- 
eration of  the  administration  s  proposed 
plans  to  accelerate  leasing  on  the  shelf. 

In  conducting  these  oversight  hearings 
we  will  also  examine  any  environmental 
problems  which  have  occurred  in  order 
to  determine  whether  existing  regula- 
tions governing  leasing  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  should  be  strength- 
ened. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  rep- 
resentatives of:  The  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  oil  industry,  and  environ- 
mental groups.  Any  individuals  who  wish 
to  testify  or  to  submit  prepared  state- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  hearing  rec- 
ord should  address  their  request  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  2139  Raybum  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC   20515. 
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because  our  highways  are  overcrowded 
and  oiiT  air  polluted,  but  now  because  the 
critical  shortage  of  energy  threatens  the 
basic  necessities  of  day  to  day  living. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  President  s 
response  to  the  energy  crisis  has  placed 
far  too  Uttle  emphasis  on  expanding  the 
use  of  mass  transit  facilities.  As  far  as 
gas  consumption  goes,  buses  are  nearly 
four  times  as  efficient  as  automobiles,  and 
trains  two  and  one -half  times,  as  e£Q- 
cient  and  yet  we  use  automobiles  70 
times  as  much  as  buses  and  100  times  as 
much  as  trains.  It  is  not  enough  to  force 
a  reduction  in  automobile  use  by  making 
gas  harder  to  afford  through  Increased 
taxes  or  harder  to  get  through  rationing 
without  offering  some  viable  alternate 
transportation  mode. 

The  administration  has  consistently 
blocked  passage  of  Federal  operating 
subsidies  that  would  contribute  to  the 
growth,  expansion,  and  improvement  of 
mass  transportation.  The  President  is 
threatening  to  veto  the  Congress  mass 
transit  bill,  and  has  successfully  blocked 
Inclusion  In  the  Senate  energy  bill  of 
a  provision  to  prevent  mass  transit  fares 
from  going  up.  To  continue  on  the  path 
of  discouraging  the  growth  and  use  of 
mass  transportation  is  simply  unsound 
and  ineffective  energy  policy. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  which  per- 
mits a  full  tax  write-off  of  the  expenses 
Incurred  in  using  mass  transit  to  get  to 
and  from  work,  provides  the  strong  In- 
centive needed  to  alter  this  Nation's 
driving  habits.  It  also  provides  a  reason- 
able and  equitable  way  for  encouraging 
the  cooperation  the  administration  is 
looking  for  to  curb  energy  use.  After  all. 
business  executives  can  deduct  the  ex- 
penses of  traveling  on  corporate  aircraft 
and  the  travel  expenses  of  long  biislness 
trips.  The  average  worker  should  also  be 
able  to  deduct  his  "costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness." I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
may  also  lead.  In  the  long  run,  to  an  In- 
creasing public  and  governmental 
awareness  of  the  advantages  of  a  strong 
mass  transportation  system  in  helping 
to  ease,  not  only  our  energy  problems, 
but  our  long -term  urbin  problems  as 
well. 


TRAVEL   DEDUCTION 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr  Wolff)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  allow  commuters 
a  Federal  Income  tax  deduction  for  the 
expenses  of  traveling  to  and  from  work 
by  means  of  mass  transportation  facil- 
ities. I  first  introduced  this  bill  nearly  2 
years  ago  to  encourage  people  to  leave 
their  cars  at  home  and  take  the  train. 
bus,  or  subway  to  work  thereby  reducing 
highway  congestion  and  air  pollution. 
Today,  as  the  Nation  struggles  In  the  grip 
of  an  energy  crisis,  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation Is  even  more  Imperative:  we  miut 
provide  an  incentive  for  people  to  cut 
down  on  gasoline  consumption,  not  only 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  REVIEWS 
THE  DISASTROUS  EVENTS  OF  DE- 
CEMBER 4,  1973.  RELATED  TO  THE 
ENERGY   CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  1  day, 
December  4,  1973.  a  large  list  of  disasters 
for  the  American  consumer  can  be 
enumerated  The  overwhelming  fact 
emerges  that  the  citizens  and  consumers 
of  America  have  only  one  remedy  left  In 
the  energy  crisis — to  Initiate  an  orga- 
nized and  well  documented  demand  that 
the  Government  and  the  oil  companies 
cease  the  chaotic  and  corrupt  policy  of 
placing  profits  for  the  oil  companies  and 
convenience  for  the  Government  as  the 
only  norms  of  action  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  energy  resources. 

Let  me  list.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  a  few  of 


the  disasters  that  occurred  on  December 
4. 1973: 

First,  the  administration  by  dismissing 
Gov.  John  Love  conceded  that  it  had  no 
energy  policy  and  that  Governor  Love,  by 
seeking  to  force  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  adopt  a  policy,  had  rocked  the 
boat  and  revealed  the  policy  of  a  drift 
to  disaster  which  Is  the  only  name  for 
the  nonpolicy  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  William  Simon,  no  doubt  an  en- 
ergetic and  honorable  man,  is  remem- 
bered by  me  and  by  many  for  hii  Inap- 
propriate and  possibly  unethical  inter- 
vention last  summer  into  a  case  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against 
eight  major  oil  companies  with  anticom- 
petitive relationships  and  practices.  Mr. 
Simon,  then  chairman  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Interagency  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee, naively  wrote  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  complaining  that  the 
case  could  retard  expansion  of  much 
needed  refining  capacity.  The  FTC  re- 
plied that  Mr.  Simon  had  improperly  in- 
tervened In  a  pending  case  In  violation 
of  fundamental  Federal  procedures  that 
govern  quasi-judicial  matters. 

Second,  on  December  4.  1973,  the 
seventh  oil  corporation  found  to  have 
made  Illegal  contributions  to  the  Nixon 
campaign  was  given  a  maximum  fine  of 
$5,000  in  the  District  Court  In  Washing- 
ton. The  Philips  Petroleum  Co.,  and  its 
former  l>oard  chairman  pleaded  guilty  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  to  contributing 
$100,000  illegally  to  the  Committee  To 
Re-Elect  the  President. 

The  credibility  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, already  severely  impaired  by  the 
misleading  statements  which  they  have 
given  out  to  the  Nation  in  very  expensive 
newspaper  ads,  is  obviously  further  dam- 
aged by  the  fattt  that  they  have  been 
compelled  to  admit  in  court  that  they 
have  sought  to  reelect  the  President  by 
Illegal  means.  Obviously  the  credibility 
of  the  Nixon  administration  is  once  again 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  Nixon 
officials  intimidated  the  oil  companies 
into  contributing  in  an  Illegal  way  to 
the  second  Nixon  Presidential  campaign. 
Third,  on  December  4,  1973,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  representing 
15.000  municipalities  In  America,  recom- 
mended at  their  annual  meeting  a  strong 
Federal  commitment  to  improving  rail 
service  to  curb  the  use  of  automobiles. 
The  same  group  urged  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  commitment  for  $3 
billion  a  year  to  aid  localities  in  improv- 
ing their  mass  transportation  systems. 
These  recommendations  came  from 
harried  municipal  officials  who  had  been 
practically  deceived  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  who  now  confront  angry 
taxpayers  who  are  l)eing  told  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  the  lavish  ad- 
vertisements of  the  oil  companies  that 
they,  the  greedy  consumers,  are  the  real 
cause  of  the  energy  shortage. 

Fourth,  on  December  4,  1973,  Ralph 
Niwier  said  that  the  oil  Industry  was  to 
blame  for  the  Nation's  energy  problems 
because,  among  other  things,  the  oil  In- 
dustry has  denied  to  the  American  con- 
sumer comparative  information  on  the 
prices  and  quality  of  oil  products.  Mr. 
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Nader  predicted  that  in  the  immediate 
future  every  Industry,  like  the  oil  In- 
dustry, would  have  an  all-purpose  alibi 
to  raise  prices — shortages. 

Fifth,  on  December  4,  1973,  the  big 
three  automakers  urged  Congress  to  ease 
Immediately  the  1975  emission-control 
levels.  The  thiee  Detroit  giants  placed 
themselves  In  sharp  disagreement  with 
the  head  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Mr.  Russell  E.  Train.  Mr. 
Train,  In  an  apparent  break  with  the 
White  House,  opposed  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  that  would  ex- 
tend the  standards  for  1975  automobiles 
for  2  extra  years. 

Will  Mr.  Train  be  the  next  administra- 
tion official  to  go  the  way  of  Governor 
Love? 

Sixth,  on  December  4,  1973,  a  ruling 
of  Acting  Attorney  General  Robert  H, 
Bork  was  revealed  In  which  a  plan  of 
the  Interior  Department  to  enlist  oil 
company  executives  to  help  regulate 
their  own  industry  was  approved.  In  an 
incredible  ruling  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  told  the  Interior  Secretary  Rog- 
ers C.  B.  Morton  that  Morton's  plan  to 
use  250  oil  company  executives  who 
would  stay  on  their  own  company's  pay- 
rolls to  help  plan  and  run  the  Federal 
fuel  allocation  program  would  not  vio- 
late the  law.  Even  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion did  not  apparently  have  much  faith 
In  this  ruling  because  the  administration 
Is  supporting  antitrust  exemption  legis- 
lation for  the  companies  and  for  their 
executives. 

A  spokesman  for  Exxon  which  has  24 
executives  prepared  to  participate  in  the 
allocation  plan — necessary  becaiise  of 
the  oil  companies'  neglect  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time — stated  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly need  more  protection  than  was  af- 
forded by  the  guidelines  of  the  Acting 
Attorney  General. 

It  seems  self-evident  that  If  the  In- 
terior Department  brings  in  and  relies 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  corporate  ex- 
ecutives of  the  major  oil  companies  the 
credibility  which  the  decisions  of  these 
persons  will  make  can  soon  be  near  zero. 

It  is  unbelieveable  indeed  that  the  ad- 
ministration expects  the  American  con- 
sumer to  believe  in  and  rely  upon  deci- 
sions reached  by  executives  of  corpora- 
tions which  already  havo  made  windfall 
profits  out  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  every 
consumer  and  everj-  Member  of  Congress 
and  every  citizen  of  this  country  demand 
that  the  energy  conservation  program 
be  administered  by  persons  with  no  con- 
flict of  interest,  with  no  connection  with 
the  gas,  oil,  coal,  or  utility  industries. 

The  importation  of  some  250  execu- 
tives of  the  oil  industry  means  In  effect 
that  the  workers  and  consiimers  of 
America  are  locked  out  of  the  crisis  on 
energy  and  that  the  oil  and  gas  lobbyists 
will  now  not  only  be  demanding  depletion 
allowances  from  the  Congress  but  will  be 
writing  the  regulations  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  which  will  be  de- 
signed to  conceal  the  mistakes  of  the  oil 
Industry  and  to  create  ever-greater 
profits  for  the  major  corporations  which 
dominate  the  energy  industry  In 
America. 

How  can  anyone  feel  confidence  In  the 


forthcoming  allocation  plan  when  it  will 
be  administered  by  executives  of  Exxon, 
Gulf,  and  Mobil? 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1973  these 
companies  had  respectively  increases  in 
profits  of  91  percent,  80  percent,  and  64.1 
percent. 

Ten  major  oil  companies  averaged  a 
net  profit  gain  of  52.1  percent  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1973.  The  individuals 
who  managed  to  cheat  consumers  to 
bring  about  these  fantastic  and  bloated 
profits  will  now  be  taking  over  the  pro- 
gram of  allocation  of  oil  resources  to  the 
same  consumers. 

Seventh,  on  December  4, 1973,  Treasury 
Department  officials  briefed  in  executive 
session  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  On  the  same  day  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
continued  mark-up  on  H.R.  11450,  the 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  more  and  more  per- 
suaded that  the  public  will  not  be  served 
well  if  the  Congress  declines  initiative 
in  this  area  and  merely  turns  over  an- 
other wide  range  of  discretionary  policy- 
making powers  to  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  TTiis  is  particularly  true 
since  the  oil  indu.stn.-  has  virtually  cap- 
tured the  decisionmaking  area  with  re- 
spect to  oil  In  the  present  administration. 
If  the  Congress  acquiesces  in  such  a  sit- 
uation the  American  people  will  be 
further  deluded  by  oil  companies,  utiliz- 
ing the  information  they  obtain  by  being 
Government  ofBcials,  placing  a  lot  of  ad- 
vertisements in  newspapers  and  on  TV 
demonstrating  the  alleged  thoughtful 
concern  of  the  oil  corporations  but  im- 
plicitly or  explicitly  blaming  the  public, 
the  Arabs,  and  the  environmentalists  for 
the  shortage  of  energy  resources. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    ACTION 

First,  the  Congress  must  swiftly  enact 
measures  to  provide  special  assistance, 
including  extended  and  improved  un- 
employment compen.'sation.  to  workers 
and  to  communities  adversely  aflected  by 
the  energy  emergency.  Workers  and  com- 
panies adversely  affected  in  the  plastics 
and  petrochemical  industry  deserve  spe- 
cial attention  and  should  be  given  all 
of  the  consideration  which  the  Congress 
extends  to  those  individuals  and  com- 
munities that  are  severely  injured  by 
floods  or  hurricanes. 

Second,  the  Congress  should  give  im- 
mediate consideration  to  the  possibility 
of  imposing  an  excess  profits  tax  on  the 
oil  corporations.  In  lieu  of  such  new 
taxes,  the  oil  depletion  allowance  could 
be  diminished  so  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  have 
runaway  profit?  derived  from  the  prob- 
lems and  shortages  which  they  them- 
selves in  part  helped  to  create. 

Third.  Congress  must  Insist  that  fund- 
ing be  made  available  immediately  for 
research  and  development  on  sources  of 
energy  other  than  oil.  It  appears  that, 
despite  the  President's  recommendation 
of  additional  funding  for  research  and 
development  in  energy,  only  1  percent  of 
all  of  the  funds  to  be  available  would 
be  new  fimds  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fourth,  prompt  action  must  be  taken 
on  S.  2082— a  bill  designed  to  make  It 
Illegal  for  a  firm  to  operate  service  sta- 
tions  and   also   engage   in   production. 


transportation,  and  refining  of  oil  prod- 
ucts. 

Fifth,  a  related  bill,  HR.  9266.  the 
Petroleum  Act  of  1973,  also  deserves  im- 
mediate con-sideratlon:  this  bill  would 
require  refinery  operators  to  divest  them- 
selves of  interest  in  production,  trans- 
portation, and  marketing. 

Sixth,  similar  objectives  are  stated  in 
HR.  9632  <  S.  2266  ' ,  the  Energy  Industry 
Competition  Act,  by  which  any  firm 
would  be  prohibited  in  engaging  in  more 
than  one  phase  of  petroleimi  operation  at 
the  same  time. 

Seventh.  Senator  Jackson's  proposals 
made  in  S.  2176,  the  National  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1973 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  enacted  in  some  form 
soon  by  the  Congress.  This  bill  would 
establish  a  federally  sponsored  program 
of  research  into  new  energy  sources  with 
funding  in  the  amoimt  of  $20  billion  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  December  4,  1973,  was  a 
day  of  disaster  for  the  American  con- 
sumer and  the  American  public.  There 
will  be  many  more  days  of  disaster  dur- 
ing this  winter  and  during  the  months  to 
come. 

On  December  4,  1973,  we  saw  little  can- 
dor In  the  administration  and  little  rea- 
son to  have  any  confidence  in  its  judg- 
ments on  the  energy  crisis  whose  very 
existence  has  been  \-irtually  concealed 
from  the  American  public  over  the  period 
of  many  months  and  even  years. 

Mr.  Si^eaker.  it  is  only  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  c-an  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  at  this  Ume.  Political 
considerations  may  suggest  that  the 
Congress  back  away  from  hard  decisions 
related  to  mandatory  rationing  of  gaso- 
line. Some  will  suggest  that  it  is  politi- 
cally wise  to  sit  by  and  watch  the  ad- 
ministration demonstrate  further  incom- 
petence on  a  problem  which  affects  the 
lives  of  almost  every  single  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  possible  decision 
which  the  Congress  can  make  is  to  exer- 
cise its  powers  wisely,  well,  and  energet- 
ically. Any  retreat  from  a  commitment 
to  prevent  further  disai^ter.<:  from  com- 
ing to  the  American  people  from  the  en- 
ergy crisis  can  only  bring  further  aliena- 
tion of  the  people  from  Government  and 
deep  dishonor  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  comprehensive  state- 
ment which  you  made  on  November  25, 
1973,  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  cries  out  for  implementation. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  exercise 
unprecedented  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness in  following  through  on  all  of  the 
recommendations  made  in  that  docu- 
ment. The  sad  and  bewildering  events 
that  occurred  on  December  4.  1973,  dem- 
onstrate dramatically  that  the  Congress 
must  act  or  the  people  will  suffer. 


DO     NOT    BLAME     THE     AMERICAN 
PEOPLE,  MR.  SIMON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  named  Mr.  Willlara  Si- 
mon as  head  of  the  new  Federal  Energy 
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AdmlnlstraUon.  Mr.  Simon  la  viewed  as 
particularly  suited  to  tills  dlfBcult  re- 
soonslbllity  because  he  la  intelll<ent, 
al/le,  aDd  hard  working.  Prom  reputa- 
tion and  ^^^t  I  have  seen  ol  him  be 
can  also  be  blunt  and  outspoken.  These 
traits  mar  ^Iso  serve  him  well  be- 
cause in  this  energy  shortage  we  are 
oirportpnring  we  are  due  and  deserve 
some  straight  talk  from  the  administra- 
tion as  to  Just  how  profound  it  views  the 
situation  and  what  it  really  intends  to 
do  about  it. 

However.  Mr.  Simon  has  a  distorted 
view  and  misconception  of  the  problem 
if  he  really  beheves.  as  he  stated  yester- 
day, tt  is  due  to  the  fact  that  "we  have 
been  a  nation  of  great  energy  wastrels." 

This  is  a  reference  made  quite  often 
by  administration  spokesmen  who  fre- 
quently cite  that  fact  that  while  we  com- 
prise only  6  percent  of  the  worlds  pop- 
ulation, we  consume  33  percent  of  the 
world's  energy. 

That  we  waste  energy  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  what  may  \x  one  noan's  waste 
is  another  man's  economic  lifeblood. 
However,  waste  of  energy  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  current  energy  shortage. 

Poor  planning  and  unexpected  eco- 
nomic sanctions  taken  by  the  Arab  oil 
producers  are  primarily  responsible. 

The  poor  planning,  in  large  measure, 
can  be  laid  to  the  very  people  who  say 
we  suffer  because  we  are  "wastrels."  the 
administration,  as  well  as  to  the  deci- 
sionmakers in  the  oil  industry  itself. 

This  fact  is  well  documented  in  the 
"Staff  Study  of  the  Oversight  and  EfB- 
ciency  of  Executive  Agencies  With  Re- 
spect to  the  Petroleum.  Especially  as  It 
Relates  to  Recent  Fuel  Shortages  "  com- 
piled by  the  Senate  permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  published 
November  8.  1973. 

Mr.  Simon  went  on  to  promise  that 
within  6  short  years,  by  1980.  this  Na- 
tion will  be  self-sufflcient  to  meet  its 
energy  needs.  He  also  stated  that  we 
must  "change  our  life  styles  and  be 
more  thoughtful.  This  country  now  faces 
the  choice  tietween  comfort  and  con- 
venience or  Jobs  " 

Now  1980  is  certainly  an  optimistic 
date  for  self-sufficiency,  especially  when 
some  experts  tell  us  we  can  never  reach 
this  goal.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Simon  did 
not  spell  out  Just  what  he  means  by  self- 
sufScient  nor  did  he  measure  this  against 
these  life  style  changes  which  he  de- 
mands. 

Just  how  much  energy  will  be  avail- 
able at  self-sufficiency?  Just  what 
changes  in  life  style  will  be  required  to 
achieve  this  goal? 

We  could  certainly  be  self -sufBclent  by 
1980  if  we  relied  only  on  coal.  However, 
to  do  so  would  require  a  change  of  life 
style  back  to  a  pre- Victorian  standard  of 
living.  Obviously  this  Is  not  Mr.  Simon's 
goal  or  intent. 

However.  If  he  is  to  employ  terms 
such  as  self -sufficiency  aiKl  demand 
changes  in  our  life  style  then  he  should 
be  much  more  definitive.  The  American 
people  have,  by  and  large,  undertaken 
the  current  national  effort  to  conserve 
energy  In  fine,  patriotic  spirit.  I  sug- 
gest that  it  Is  not  only  deceptive  but 
foolish  to  blame  the  American  people 


for  a  situation  for  which  they  are  not 
only  not  responsible  but  for  which  they 
know  they  are  not  responsible 

Mr.  Simon's  reputation  is  such  that 
It  leads  me  to  believe  he  really  is  the 
kind  of  man.  mind,  personality,  and  ex- 
ecutive talent  the  Prefldent  and  the 
American  people  need  as  head  of  the  new 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 

However,  he  would  do  well  to  halt  the 
moralizing  and  get  on  with  the  Job  be- 
fore him. 

BILL  WILL  PERMIT  ERECTION  OF 
WORLD'S  SECOND  LARGEST  TELE- 
SCOPE IN  HAWAn 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  iMr.  Matsumaga)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii. 
Mrs.  Mink,  a  bill  to  enable  science  to 
take  a  long  step  forward  in  the  quest  for 
knowledge  of  our  solar  system,  and  at 
negligible  cost  to  our  Government. 

This  measure  will  simply  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  a  3.60-meter  tele- 
scope for  the  use  of  a  joint  international 
scientific  project  on  the  summit  of 
Mauna  Kea.  the  tallest  mountain  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

This  commendable  venture  Is  the  re- 
sult of  cooperative  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  the  scien- 
tific agencies  of  Canada — the  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada — and 
France — Centre  National  de  la  Recher- 
che Scientiflque  of  Prance.  All  that  is 
now  needed  is  the  assistance  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  permitting  the  tele- 
scope's entry  into  the  United  States 
duty-free. 

The  Canadian  and  French  scientific 
agencies  have  agreed  to  share  equally  in 
the  cost  of  furnishing  the  telescope  It- 
self and  to  provide  all  components  and 
ancUliary  Instruments,  which  are  cur- 
rently estimated  at  $18  million  in  value. 
For  Its  part,  the  University  of  Hawaii 
has  offered  to  provide  the  site  for  the 
observatory,  access  roads,  and  local  sup- 
port facilities.  To  operate  and  maintain 
the  observatory,  the  Canadian  and 
French  agencies  have  generously  con- 
curred in  assuming  42  5  percent  each  of 
the  continuing  operational  expenses.  The 
University  of  Hawaii  will  cover  the  re- 
maining 15  percent.  Each  participant 
will  share  observation  time  proportional 
to  Its  contributions 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  this  eminently  worthy 
project  cannot  proceed.  Given  the  acute 
shortage  of  funds  available  to  the  agen- 
cies and  the  University  of  Hawaii  for 
research  activities,  every  dollar  saved  In 
covering  nonsclentlflc  expenditures,  such 
as  for  Import  duties,  allows  this  endea\x)r 
to  progress  closer  to  realization.  The 
French  and  Canadian  Governments  have 
generously  contributed  the  lion's  share 
of  the  project's  total  costs.  Surely  the 
United  States  can  absorb  the  small  sacri- 
fice In  duty  revenue  to  make  this  Joint 
effort  possible. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  objectives  of 
this  venture  is  to  promote  international 


rclentlflc  cooperation.  The  mutual  utDl- 
z-tion  of  the  facihty  and  the  sharing  of 
scientific  knowledge  among  world- 
renown  astronomers  will  serve  as  an- 
other step  forward  toward  the  fostering 
of  International  cooperation  In  other 
fields  of  human  activity.  It  Is  no  wonder 
th.it  the  Department  of  State  has  ex- 
pressed Its  support  of  this  underaking, 
as  well  as  Indicating  Its  favorable  Interest 
In  relieving  the  project  of  the  customs 
duty  burden. 

The  Joint  enterprise,  if  realized,  will 
represent  a  major  advance  In  the  scien- 
tific world,  at  home  and  abroad.  As  it  is 
envisioned,  the  completed  project  will 
rrovide  science  with  the  world's  second 
larKe.<;t  optical  telescope.  Ideally  located 
13.800  feet  above  sea  level,  it  will  afford 
our  Nation's  foremost  astronomers  over 
2,800  hours  of  unobstructed  observation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  this  invalu- 
able project  will  serve  arc  numerous  and 
vital  to  the  continuing  improvement  of 
man's  understanding  of  the  Universe 
and  of  his  brothers  here  on  Earth.  I 
urge  an  early  hearing  and  favorable 
committee  action  on  this  measure. 


DAVID  BtN-GURION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
mourns  the  passing  of  a  great  statesman. 
David  Ben-Gurion,  Israel's  long-time 
leader,  died  on  Saturday,  December  1. 
1973,  at  the  age  of  87. 

His  name  means  "Son  of  a  Lion  Cub" 
and  was  appropriate  for  a  man  such  as 
he.  When  Mrs.  Ben-Gurion  was  asked 
once  whether  her  husband  should  be  ad- 
dressed as  "Prime  Minister"  or  "Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion  "  she  reportedly  said.  "Call  him 
Ben-Ourlon.  Anyone  can  be  a  prime  min- 
ister, but  not  everyone  can  be  a  Ben- 
Gurlon." 

David  Ben-Gurlon  emigrated  to  Pales- 
tine in  1906  from  Plonsk,  Poland,  and 
began  life  there  as  a  Zionist  pioneer.  He 
struggled  continuously  and  his  vision  of 
Israel  as  a  homeland  for  Jews  became  a 
reality. 

In  what  must  have  been  one  of  the 
momentous  events  in  his  life.  Ben-Gurion 
declared  "a  Jewish  State  in  the  land  of 
Israel '  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum  on  May 
14.  1948.  Not  only  did  this  man  do  so 
much  to  form  a  country  under  seemingly 
Insurmountable  opposition,  but  he  also 
served  that  new  country  as  Prime  Min- 
ister for  over  12  years  and  guided  It 
through  many  of  the  new  problems  it 
faced.  Through  his  decisions  In  the  early 
days  he  left  the  mark  of  himself  on  the 
country  even  though  he  himself  said : 

No  sLagle  persoa  alone  can  det«rmlii«  the 
fate  of  a  nation.  No  man  Is  indispensable  In 
war  t^ere  may  be  a  commander  or  statesman 
on  whom  much  or  even  all  depends.  Not  so 
In  tune  of  peace.  The  fate  of  a  country  de- 
pends upon  Its  own  character.  It«  ability.  Its 
capacity,  its  faltb  tn  itself,  its  sense  of  re- 
spooslbUlty,  both  Individual  and  coUectlve. 
A  statesman  who  seea  himself  as  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  fate  of  bis  country  Is 
harmful  and  dangerous. 

He  saw  his  country  through  the  hard- 
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ships  of  several  wars  and  was  respected 
and  loved  by  his  countrymen  and  women. 

At  a  time  when  Israel  mourns  the  loss 
of  many  of  her  young  people  through  a 
new  and  tragic  war.  the  passing  of  an 
old  man  did  not  go  unnoticed.  The  people 
of  Israel  and  Jewry  of  the  world  owe 
much  to  David  Ben-Gurlon  for  his  con- 
stant struggle  to  obtain  a  home  for  his 
people  in  the  desert.  David  Ben-Gurlon 
has  left  us  with  the  knowledge  that 
through  continued  effort  even  the  most 
difficult  of  tasks  can  be  accomplished 
and  the  hope,  that  was  his.  that  Israel 
will  someday  be  at  peace. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  por- 
tions of  the  New  York  Times  obituary 
about  David  Ben-Gurlon: 

David  Ben-Gurlon  symbolized  the  tough 
nttle  state  of  Israel.  Short,  round,  with  a 
nimbus  of  white  hair  flaring  angrily  from  a 
massive  head.  "B-O",  as  he  was  known  to 
many,  attained  world  leadership  by  firmly 
concentrating  on  the  achievement  of  a 
dream. 

That  dream,  the  birth  and  triumphant 
survival  of  a  Jewish  homeland  amid  a  sea 
of  hoetlle  Arabs,  led  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon 
through  a  lifetime  of  turmoil. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Agency, 
the  executive  body  of  the  World  Zionist  Or- 
ganlzaton,  through  the  critical  years  of  rising 
Arab  nationalism,  of  Nazism,  of  World  War 
II  and  of  the  postwar  diplomatic  struggle 
between  Britain  and  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
When  Britain  finally  gave  up  the  Palestine 
mandate.  It  was  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  who  pro- 
claimed the  Jewish  state. 

Exhlleu-ated  by  the  challenge,  the  62  year 
old  leader  put  on  battle  dress  and  assumed 
the  direction  of  military  operations.  He  was 
de  facto  Premier  and  Minister  of  Defense. 

To  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  fell  most  of  the  credit 
for  having  won  the  first  Jewish  campaign 
since  that  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  2.000  years 
before. 

He  become  an  almost  mystical  figure  to 
many  Zionists:  the  wise  patriarch  who  em- 
bodied all  the  traditional  virtues  and  who 
would  ultimately  lead  Israel  to  triumph  over 
the  ring  of  Arab  enemies. 


AUTO  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
PROFTTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  <Mr.  Owens)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  prevent  automo- 
bile insurance  companies  from  reaping 
windfall  profits  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis.  My  bill,  similar  to  one  Introduced 
in  the  other  body  of  Senator  Eagleton, 
authorizes  and  directs  the  President  to 
Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  insurance  premiums  to 
reflect  the  reduced  casualty  rates  result- 
ing from  reduced  speed  limits,  gasoline 
production  cutbacks,  and  other  measures 
taken  to  conserve  fuel  during  the  energy 
crisis. 

Over  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  week- 
end, with  only  14  of  the  50  States  en- 
forcing a  50-mlle-.o€r-hour  speed  limit, 
we  enjoyed  over  a  22-percent  reduction 
in  traffic  fatalities.  The  National  Safety 
Council  has  predicted  a  20-  to  25-percent 
reduction  in  traffic  fatalities  based  on 
the  15-percent  reduction  in  gsisollne 
production  and  the  50-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit. 


We  can  expect  even  greater  reductions 
in  fatalities  and  seiious  accidents  from 
other  actions  that  have  been  or  will 
soon  be  taken:  for  example,  no  gas  on 
Sunday,  and  the  adoption  of  year-roimd 
daylight  saving  time,  eliminating  1  hour 
of  night  driving,  when  fatality  rates 
triple. 

The  savings  which  insurance  com- 
panies will  realize  from  lower  auto  acci- 
dent rates  must  be  passed  on  to  premium 
payers  rather  than  being  kept  by  the 
companies  as  windfall  profits.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  exact  dollar  savings  will 
be,  but  the  country  now  spends  over  $18 
bUlion  a  year  on  auto  Insurance  pre- 
miums, so  it  is  clear  that  the  sums  in- 
volved will  be  substantial. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  clarify  and 
amplify  provisions  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  which  already  gives  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  power  to  regulate 
in  the  insurance  field.  The  bill  specific- 
ally applies  the  general  prohibition  of 
windfall  profits  contained  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  to  the  present 
auto  insurance  situation.  It  will  insure 
that  auto  insurance  rates  will  be  reduced 
as  soon  as  practicable  in  accordance  with 
reductions  in  auto  accident  expenses,  and 
that  when  the  rates  go  down,  rebates  will 
be  paid  to  the  insured  to  distribute  prop- 
erly the  windfall  profits  that  occurred 
when  accident  rates  dropped  and  pre- 
miums remained  high. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  5-year  time 
limitation  on  the  authority  granted  the 
President.  My  purpose  is  not  to  give  the 
President  permanent  authority  to  regu- 
late insurance  rates,  but  only  to  give  him 
such  authority  as  is  required  to  prevent 
the  reaping  of  windfall  profits  during 
the  present  energy  crisis.  If  at  the  end 
of  the  5 -year  period  there  appeared 
some  need  to  continue  to  vest  such  power 
in  the  Presidency,  then  the  Congress 
could  enact  new  legislation. 

There  follows  a  copy  of  the  bill : 

HJi.   11800 
A  blU  to  prevent  windfall  profits  by  automo- 
bile Insurance  companies  during  any  pe- 
riod when  the  casulty  rates  of  such  com- 
panies are  reduced  as  a  result  of  official 
action  in  connection  with  the  energy  crisis 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    the 
President  is  authorized  and  directed  to  Issue 
such  orders  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  reduce   or   stabilize   insurance   pre- 
miums for  personal  Injury,  property  damage, 
and  medical  expense  coverage  in  the  automo- 
bUe  insurance  industry  in  order  to  prevent 
or  eliminate  windfall  profits  by  persons  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  Issuing  such  insur- 
ance as  a  result  of  reduced  casualty  rates  ex- 
perienced  by  such   persons   attributable   to 
Federal,   State,  or  local   official   action   pur- 
suant to  section  203(a)  (3)   of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  or  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  au- 
thorizing the  rationing,  allocation,  or  con- 
servation of  petroleum  products. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  President  to  pre- 
scribe an  insurance  rate  or  formula  in  any 
State  which  Is  In  excess  of  that  rate  or  for- 
mula prescribed  tmder  applicable  State  law. 
Sic.  3.  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  this  Act  shall  expire  five  years  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


AMTRAK  ACTION  ANTI-CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
tanans.  and  I  suspect  other  people  of  the 
Northwest,  have  a  way  of  telling  when 
Christmas  is  around  the  comer.  It  is  the 
time  of  year  when  Amtrak  tightens  up 
the  spaces  available  to  scores  of  would- 
be  holiday  passengers  and  throws  per- 
sons seeking  the  previous  seats  into  ago- 
nizing confusion  and  anxiety  with  a 
chaotic  computerized  Chicago  reserva- 
tion system  which  leaves  them  in  doubt 
until  the  train  pulls  into  the  station.  If 
that  is  Amtrak 's  idea  of  wishing 
"Merry  Christmas"  to  students,  service 
persons,  grandmas  and  grandpas  seeking 
transportation  home  or  to  homes  of 
relatives,  then  Scrooge  is  alive  and  well. 

Amtrak  instituted  its  Minneapolis- 
to-Seattle  route  going  through  southern 
Montana  as  an  "experimental"  run  to  see 
if  Montanans  and  others  in  the  North- 
west would  patronize  it.  The  support  has 
been  tremendous,  the  route  now  is  per- 
manent, and  last  year  the  ridership  on 
this  route  had  the  greatest  percentage 
increase  of  any  in  the  Nation.  So,  at  a 
holiday  time  of  most  pressing  need, 
Amtrak  has  responded  with  an  insult. 
By  December  14.  the  North  Coast  Hia- 
watha will  be  robbed  of  two  coaches  and 
one  sleeper,  leaving  only  two  coaches,  one 
sleeper,  and  one  lounge  car  to  take  care 
of  the  crush  of  requests  for  service.  I  do 
not  think  sly  or  sleepy  shenanigans  of 
this  sort  are  what  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  it  passed  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  to  preserve  and  enhance 
rail  travel  in  Amenca. 

Editor  Duane  W.  Bowler  of  the  Billings 
Gazette  has  done  a  good  job  of  capturing 
the  present  ire  and  frustration  of  Mon- 
tanans who  are  handicapped  by  the 
madness  of  Amtrak's  actions,  and  I 
offer  his  article.  "A  Big,  Fat  Flub,"  from 
the  December  2.  1973,  Gazette,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues. 
A  Big,  Fat  Flub 
(By  Duane  W.  Bowler) 

It's  time  to  raise  hell  and  plenty  of  It  with 
Amtrak. 

The  hoUday  season  is  coming  up  and  what 
does  this  Amtrak  outfit  do  but  whack  its  serv- 
ice. 

Right  now  there  are  three  coaches  and  two 
sleepers,  plus  a  dining  car,  lounge  dorm  car 
and  a  baggage  car  on  the  passenger  train  that 
goes  though  here  three  times  a  week  each 
way. 

Prom  mldmonth  until  January  that  eight 
car  train  Is  going  to  be  cut  to  six  cars.  One 
sleeper  and  one  coach  are  coming  off  for 
reasons  known  only  to  Amtrak. 

Here  we  are  faced  with  a  period  when 
traffic  is  likely  to  be  the  heaviest  and  Amtrak 
lops  off  a  coach  that  will  hold  44  passengers 
and  a  sleeper. 

Not  only  Is  It  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
reservation  In  these  parts  but  those  who 
made  them  up  to  four  and  five  months  ago 
are  going  to  find  no  space  available  because 
of  the  reduced  train  size. 

This  time  of  year,  especially  with  the  en- 
ergy crunch  and  Its  ramifications.  Amtrak 
should  be  adding  to  the  services  it  offers,  not 
reducing  them. 

The    reservations    system    has    been    silly 
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enougb  m  It  U  without  Adding  further  in- 
sult by  h  reduction  in  train  size  when  an 
Increasing  number  of  people  are  seeking  the 
cer-flc*. 

And  If  you  don't  think  the  system  has  be«n 
(and  still  la  somewhat)  silly,  talk  to  some  of 
the  people  who  know. 

The  system  created  a  condition  under 
which  people  in  between  Chicago  and  Seattle 
who  wanted  to  make  reservations  couldn't  be 
sure  until  a  few  days  t>efore  their  Intended 
departure  If  they  were  going  to  have  a  place  to 
put  their  body. 

Railroaders  claimed  that  In  practice  a  seat 
sold  from  Chicago  to  say  Fargo  was  reported 
filled  all  the  way  to  Seattle.  Amtrak  records 
wed  the  tpace  unavailable  when  In  fact  U 
was  open  from  Fargo  on  to  any  point  west. 

Railroad  men  swear  this  to  be  the  case 
even  though  Amtrak  has  a  multl-mllllon  dol- 
lar computer  at  its  services. 

ReservaUons  now  are  limited  to  trips  of 
500  miles  or  more,  one  way.  which  meaiia  you 
probably  could  get  one  from  Glendive  to 
Missoula  but  not  from  Miles  City. 

This  leaves,  as  a  rule,  a  great  many  un- 
filled spaces  somewhere  In  the  computer's 
wasteland.  If  the  glsmo  prevailed  that  would 
result  in  lots  of  empty  seats  much  of  the  way. 

The  trains  haven't  been  running  empty 
much  of  the  way  because  of  human,  not  me- 
chanical. Ingenuity. 

Railroad  men  ouLsmart  the  computer  by 
tilling  those  empty  seats  with  overflow  from 
the  unreserved  coach 

They  knew  in  practice,  If  not  In  computer 
talk,  that  the  seats  would  be  available.  They 
could  sell  150  tickets  for  the  44-seat  unre- 
served car  without  any  feelings  of  guilt  or 
reservations. 

And  now  what  happens.  Whammy.  Amtrak 
Ls  going  to  take  away  two  of  the  cars  when 
they  are  needed  the  most  and  assured  of  be- 
ing filled  to  capacity 

It  doesnt  make  sense  and  It  certainly  Isn't 
any  way  to  run  a  railroad,  at  least  not  a  pas- 
senger service. 

Amtrak  was  founded,  authorised  by  Con- 
grcM.  financed  and  highly  touted  as  the  way 
to  save  the  passenger  train  through  service. 

Cutting  off  cars  when  they  will  be  needed 
the  most  Isn't  exactly  the  recommended  way 
to  serve  the  public. 

If  Its  officials  are  trying  to  put  on  a  squeeze 
play  to  convince  Congress  they  need  more 
money  or  some  other  ploy,  don't  bother. 

The  inbetween  points,  those  not  served  by 
the  airlines,  are  in  much  more  need  of  serv- 
ice than  the  continental  traveler. 

If  Amtrak  wants  to  serve  Its  purpose,  de- 
velop an  efficient,  useful  public  transporta- 
tlon  system.  It  had  better  mend  Its  ways. 


THE    WORSENING    ENERGY    CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall>  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  I  have  been  attempting  to  draw 
attention  to  the  Impending  energy  crisis. 
More  than  a  month  ago.  in  a  speech  be- 
fore this  House.  I  predicted  that  If  we 
undertoolc  no  major  cutbacks,  the  oil 
shortage  this  wmter  could  reach  5  to  6 
million  barrels  per  day — a  staggering  30 
percent  of  our  total  dally  consumption. 
At  that  time  I  cataloged  the  adminis- 
tration's constantly  changing  but  stead- 
ily Increasing  public  predictions,  which 
have  now  climbed  to  3  million  barrels 
per  day.  I  believe  that  privately  they 
know  better. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  enormous  short- 
age, what  has  happened  in  the  Inter- 
vening weeks  to  drastically  cut  back  oil 
consumption?  The  answer  unfortunately 


Is  almost  nothing.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  face  the  unpleasant  fact 
of  this  crisis  and  begin  to  do  something 
about  it.  If  we  do  not  cut  back  now.  our 
stockpiles  will  continue  to  be  depleted, 
and  we  will  run  out  of  home  heating  oil 
and  other  fuels  precisely  when  we  most 
need  them:  in  the  coldest  months  of  the 
winter.  The  lesson  here  is  no  more  pro- 
foimd  than  the  fate  of  the  ant  and  the 
grasshopper  in  Aesop's  famous  fable.  The 
ant  prepared  for  winter,  the  grasshopper 
sang  and  played:  the  ant  wintered  hap- 
pUv.  while  the  grasshopper  starved.  We 
will  not  starve,  but  if  we  continue  to 
avoid  bold  action,  we  will  be  cold,  we 
will  rxm  very  short  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  our  economy  will  be  very  seri- 
ously hurt. 

Each  of  the  possible  courses  of  action 
open  to  us  has  serious  drawbacks.  As  I 
see  it.  there  are  four  major  alternatives 
available. 

First.  We  can  do  nothing  but  sit  back 
and  let  free  market  forces  do  the  allo- 
cating. 

Second.  We  can  impose  a  heavy  excise 
tax. 

Third.  We  can  adopt  some  method  ol 
gasoline  rationing,  or 

Fourth.  We  can  adopt  a  combination 
of  basic  rationing  and  an  excise  tax. 

The  first  of  these  seems  to  me  to  be 
clearly  unacceptable.  Prices  will  rise, 
say  some  economists,  until  supply  exactly 
meets  demand.  Perhaps,  but  meanwhile 
the  rich  caji  continue  to  squander  public 
resources  while  everycaie  else  suffers, 
there  wUl  be  no  planning,  hence  no  pro- 
tection for  essential  industries,  and  the 
economy  will  undergo  serious  disruption. 

A  heavy  direct  tax  on  gasoline  is  little 
more  attractive.  Such  a  tax  will  be  re- 
gressive, inflicting  its  harshest  drain  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  it.  Moreover 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  one  tax  which 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  high  enough 
to  cause  significant  decrease  in  consump- 
tion, and  not  so  high  as  to  cause  uncon- 
scionable hardship. 

Rationing,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  bur- 
dened with  cumbersome  administrative 
machinery  and  the  prospects  of  black 
marketeering.  There  Ls  serious  cause  to 
wonder  whether  the  Inevitable  practical 
evils  of  peacetime  rationing  will  outweigh 
its  theoretical  equity. 

When  faced  with  several  choices,  each 
of  which  is  evil,  we  usually  select  the  least 
of  the  evils.  In  this  spirit,  a  combined 
system  seems  to  me  as  perhaps  the  most 
equitable  and  effective.  Several  differ- 
ent combined  systems  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  past  weeks,  by  myself  and  by 
many  others.  A  particularly  attractive 
one  appeared  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  This  plan  would  im- 
pose 8  heavy  gasoline  tax,  say  50  cents 
per  gallon,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
allocate  to  each  citizen  above  the  age  of 
18.  sLx  coupOTis  per  week.  These  coupons, 
each  worth  50  cents,  would  enable  the 
recipient  to  buy  six  gaUons  of  tax-free 
gasoline.  Any  use  over  six  gallons  per 
week  would  cost  the  full  open  market 
pric< — which  may  well  reach  (1  per  gal- 
lon. The  coupons  would  be  redeemable  at 
any  bank  If  the  user  did  not  wish  to  buy 
gasoline.  The  low  value  of  the  coupons 
should  rule  out  counterfeiting  ventures, 


and  their  fixed  value  would  make  a  black 
market  Impossible. 

Any  system  we  adopt  will  have  to  take 
Into  account  the  special  problems  of 
those  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the 
automobile  or  on  heavy  fuel  use.  Many 
Jobs,  indeed  whole  industries,  are  built 
on  energy  waste,  and  inevitably  it  is  the 
people  involved  in  these  Industries  who 
will  suffer  most.  We  must  therefore  take 
care  to  see  that  they  do  not  pay  the  full 
cost  of  this  crisis,  for  the  fault  lies  not 
with  them  but  with  our  whole  society. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  easy  way  out 
of  this  crisis. 

The  Congress  has  glvoi  the  President 
the  power  to  impose  mandator^'  cutbacks 
in  energy  use.  and  the  guidelines  neces- 
sary to  implement  these  measures  in  the 
fairest  possible  way.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration must  act.  and  it  must  act  Imme- 
diately. My  purpose  in  rising  today  is  to 
reiterate  my  firm  conviction  that  each 
day  of  inaction  and  delay  makes  the 
shortage  worse.  Our  responsibility,  as 
Members  of  Congress.  Is  to  forthrightly 
inform  our  constituents  of  the  gravity  of 
the  energy  situation.  Once  the  American 
people  have  been  honestly  told  the  whole 
story.  I  know  that  they  will  join  willingly 
In  any  fair  and  equitable  system  to  ease 
the  Inevitable  hardships  of  the  coming 
winter. 


EMERGENCY  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Runnels) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  readily 
admit  that  I  am  not  the  world's  best 
on  figures,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  ex- 
perts that  have  lined  up  the  numbers 
to  support  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations for  the  emergency  security 
assistance  for  Israel.  However,  despite 
all  this  expertise  I  am  troubled  with  the 
provision  of  these  bills. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  the  Mideast 
actions  and  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  whatever  assistance 
that  is  appropriate,  I  accompanied  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  visited  Israel  and  Egypt  to 
get  a  firsthand  look  and  a  firsthand  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts.  After  the  visit  I 
began  to  examine  the  action  in  Wash- 
ington. In  the  process  of  this  research 
there  are  several  confusing,  but  maybe 
explainable  circumstances,  which  might 
be  of  interest  to  other  members.  And  be- 
lieve me.  some  of  the  facts  here  in  Wash- 
ington have  been  difficult,  classified,  or 
not  possible  to  obtain  before  we  vote  on 
this  legislation. 

Basically,  I  am  for  an  arrangement  to 
provide  Israel  the  assistance  it  may  need. 
What  I  do  not  care  for  is  tlie  manner  in 
whirh  the  legislation  is  worded,  and 
handled  In  Congress.  Here  Is  why. 

First  of  all,  the  authorl'/lng  bill.  'H  R. 
11088>  has  been  a  hurried  affair  It  was 
Introduced  October  24,  1973,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  committee  completed  its 
review  early  this  week,  but  I  foimd  that 
the  report  would  not  be  available  until 
sometime  the  day  before  the  vote  on  the 
whole  matter.  There  has  been  little  time 
to  find  out  what  the  final  form  was  to  be 
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and  even  less  to  consider  it  carefully. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  considered  and  reported  its 
findings  in  support  of  appropnations  re- 
lated to  H.R  11088.  I  road  the  report. 
While  the  report  total  figures  on  as- 
sistance to  Israel  are  in  agreement  with 
H.R.  11088.  the  lanpTuage  sure  i.?  not. 

I  see  that  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee report  covers  a  discussion  of  credit 
sales  to  Israel  but  there  is  no  discussion 
on  outright  giveaway  of  military  hard- 
ware. On  examination  of  H.R.  11088  it 
says  in  section  4  that  Llie  President  has 
the  option,  within  the  limits  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion authorized,  to  release  Israel  from 
Its  contractual  liability  to  pay  for  the 
items  delivered.  To  me  this  means  a  give 
away  of  $2.2  billion  to  pay  for  a  war  not 
of  our  making  and  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. Tlie  tiixpaycrs  in  my  district  are 
fed  up  with  giveaways  and  I  am  with 
them.  Moreover,  I  believe  there  is  more 
than  adequate  justification  for  leaving 
the  credit  on  the  books  because  if  it 
is  not  there,  it  will  be  easier  for  the  ex- 
debtor  to  finance  another  confrontation. 
Tliat  is  not  what  we  want. 

Next,  I  am  concerned  about  section  4 
of  H.R.  11088  as  it  relates  to  the  reim- 
bursement to  DOD,  up  to  $2  2  billion,  for 
goods  and  services  delivered  under  the 
cover  of  foreign  militarj  asilstance.  This 
bothers  me  becau.se  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  this  Ls  r.ot  a  normal  procedure. 
I  am  told  that  where  such  has  been  pro- 
vided In  the  pa.sl.  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations for  replacements  are  passed 
upon  during  the  regular  business  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Hou.se  Appropriations  Military  Sub- 
committee. My  understanding  seems  to 
be  supported  by  an  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  extract  from  a  statement 
by  Mr.  William  P.  Clements,  Jr..  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  said  with  re- 
spect to  depletion  of  DOD  stocks: 

These  deticlla  In  new  procurement  funds 
will  be  req\  lasted  from  the  Congress  in  the 
near  future. 

With  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1 1 088  there 
will  be  no  t\eed  As  I  read  It,  if  the  goods 
are  delivered,  the  $2  2  billion  will  be  fiow- 
Ing  to  DOD  automatically  imder  the 
lan^aiage — 

Such  funds  shall  be  used  to  reimburse 
current  applicable  appropriations  funds,  and 
accounts  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  value  of  such  defense  articles  and  defense 
services. 

I  do  not  tliink  this  is  wise. 

First,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  state- 
ment by  anyone  to  the  effect  that  items 
conveyed  to  Israel  will  be  replaced  with 
identical  itcnLs  to  put  in  lX)D's  depleted 
Inventory  I  have  even  heard  that  some 
of  the  Items  we  do  not  want  because  they 
have  proven  less  than  satisfactory  Sec- 
ond, I  am  not  so  sure  the  items  conveyed 
will  he  replaced  at  all  since  excesses  to 
our  real  defen.se  needs  have  been  said  to 
exist  from  the  Vietnam  winddown.  I 
feel  that  $2.2  billion  sliould  not  be  given 
to  DOD  without  a  studied  review  by  the 
appropriate  committees  during  the  an- 
nual exarninalion  of  all  the  military  re- 
quirements and  the  leyel  of  funds  for 
specific  Items. 
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Finally,  the  figures  bother  me,  and  in 
this  area,  the  experts  have  stumped  me. 
I  cannot  reconcile  it  all. 

In  tlie  DOD  pubUcation  entitled  "Mil- 
itary Assistance  and  Foreign  Military 
Sal-'s  Fact's,"  dated  May  1973.  there  is  a 
t;ible  showing  that  deliveries  of  sales  to 
Israel  between  1950  and  1972  totaled 
$993  million.  DOD  has  infoi'med  me  tliat 
anotiier  $307.5  million  was  delivered  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  I  am  told  the  ligures 
after  that  are  classified  so  it  becomes 
fuzzy  as  to  what  happened  since  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1973  iRnoring  the  figures 
for  that  time  frame,  the  total  we  have  is 
$1.3  billion  sold.  These  are  deliveries  and 
sales  agreements  which  I  assume  have 
been  based  on  credit. 

Piecing  this  incomplete  information 
together  with  data  contained  in  the  ap- 
projjriations  report  I  find  that  the  Ap- 
propria/tioris  Committee  report  states 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  iiostillties  Israel 
already  owed  the  United  States  about 
$1.2  billion  repayment  of  credit  extended 
her  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment.  I 
guess  from  lliat  one  can  say  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  credit,  but  little  cash  lo 
liquidate  a  standing  debt. 

Then  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  committee  report  says  we  pumped 
another  billion  dollars  in,  straining  not 
only  the  finances  of  Israel,  but  as  I  see  It, 
our  laws  for  such  sales.  On  top  of  that, 
the  report  says  it  may  well  be  that  the 
United  States  should  provide  another  bil- 
lion. If  all  this  is  correct,  I  get  a  total 
credit  In  the  pa.st.  present,  and  possibly 
m  the  future  amounting  to  over  $5  bil- 
lion hung  around  our  neck  unless  Israel 
can  pay  some  amount  of  cash. 

As  I  stated  before.  I  am  for  finding  a 
suitable  an'angement  to  help  Israel,  but  I 
do  not  Like,  nor  will  I  vote  for  a  proposi- 
tion in  which  tliere  is  such  hurried  and 
free  wheeling  talk  of  a  billion  here  and 
a  billion  there.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
take  time  for  further  study  of  the  Israel 
financial  arrangements,  both  here  and 
abroad.  To  permit  such  a  study.  I  sug- 
gest consideration  be  given  to  a  tcm- 
porarj-  grant  of  authority  to  exempt  these 
transactions  from  the  legal  requirement 
tliat  hard  cash  be  paid  immediately  for 
military  sales  so  we  can  have  some 
breathing  room  to  think. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  LEE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  iiis  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
last  Friday,  November  30.  the  Honorable 
John  E  t^,  mayor  of  Venice,  HI.,  died 
following  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  His 
death  is  a  deep  personal  loss  to  me. 
Mayor  Lee  and  I  were  friends  as  well  as 
political  allies. 

"Doc"  Lee,  as  he  was  known,  was  a 
unique  man  who  was  a  dentist,  bank 
president,  community  leader,  and  Demo- 
cratic Party  power  A  man  of  many  tal- 
ents. Doc  Lee  had  one  overridmg  cliarac- 
terlstic — his  actions  were  guided  by  iiis 
concern  lor  the  ordinary  citizen.  He  be- 
lieved, as  I  do,  tliat  public  office  should 
be  used  to  furthei  and  serve  the  inier- 
ests  of  the  people  of  this  country. 


The  Lee  fsmiily  ha.^  a  rich  history  erf 
political  leadership  in  Venice.  His  father, 
the  late  Dr.  John  Lee,  a  physician,  was 
mayor  of  Venice  from  1911  to  1915  and 
from  1917  until  1944.  Following  in  his 
father's  footsteps,  Doc  Lee  was  elected 
mayor  of  Venice  in  1957  and  served 
until  his  death.  Tliroughout  his  career. 
Doe  Lee  worked  diligently  for  the  iJeopie 
of  Venice. 

I  consider  it  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
have  known  and  worked  with  John  Lee. 
He  was  a  man  ol  his  woi-d,  a  man  of  deep 
conviction,  and  a  man  of  principle.  His 
success  was  because  he  behaved  in  people 
and  because  he  could  be  tnisted.  Anyone 
who  knew  Doc  Lee  liked  nun  and  felt  that 
he  was  a  man  who  v. as  mteresied  in 
them. 

To  his  widow.  Margaret,  and  his  chil- 
dren. John.  Marj  France.s,  and  Peggy,  I 
offer  ray  deepest  condolences. 


ADMIRAL  RICK0\T:R   AND  THE 
ENERGY  CRISIS 

•  Mr,  PRICE  of  IlImoLS  asked  and  was 
given  pennis.''ion  lo  extend  his  remarks 
at  tills  pomt  m  the  Ricord  and  to  in- 
cl'ude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  present  when 
the  President  awarded  Admu-al  Rickover 
his  fourth  star  last  Monday.  I  would 
Uke  to  include  at  the  close  ol  my  remarks 
the  President's  comments  at  Uiis  memor- 
able ceremonj'. 

In  my  opimon  it  was  one  of  the  most 
deserving  honors  ever  bestowed  by  a 
President.  Admiral  Rickover  Is  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  citi'/ens  this  Nation 
has  He  has  done  as  much  as  any  person 
has  to  protect  the  security  of  tliis  countr>' 
and  to  help  in  meeting  aiid  solving  criti- 
cal energ>'  problems  we  face.  Admiral 
Rickover  holds  a  position  of  preeminence 
in  both  the  military  and  c.vilian  energy 
fields. 

MILITAET  NUC1.KAB  POWTB 

Admiral  Rickover  did  his  best,  with 
the  help  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
armed  services,  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  Congress,  to  make  the  Na\'y 
independent  of  pctrolcam  fuels.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  were  not  allowed  to  go  as 
far  as  we  wanted  to  and,  therefore,  we 
are  still  dependent  In  a  major  way  on 
petroleum  fuels  for  car  Navy. 

The  research  and  deveiopraent  pro- 
gram under  Admiral  Rickover  and  his 
outstanding  organization  has  placed  this 
country  in  a  position  of  preeminence  in 
the  application  of  nuclear  energy  to  the 
propulsion  of  warships  The  Department 
of  Defense  was.  fort'iaiat-ely.  convinced 
that  all  submarines  siiould  utilize  nuclear 
energy  but,  most  uiifortunalelj',  they 
were  unconvinced  tliat  all  surface  war- 
shijis  should  utilize  nuclear  power,  too. 
So  now  we  are  .still  in  a  situation  where 
we  need  large  amounts  of  petroleum  for 
our  Navy. 

civnaAN  irtJCLEAS  powkb 

Admiral  Rickover,  also  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
.atomic  Elnergy,  has  also  done  his  best 
to  decrease  the  dependency  of  the  civil- 
ian economy  on  our  critical  supplies  of 
petroleum  He  apparently  has  the  answer 
to    the    question    which    Uie    President 
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raised  tn  his  energy  messa^  of  Novem- 
ber 8.  when  he  said  we  must  find  ways 
of  reducing  the  time  required  to  bring 
nuclear  powerplants  on  the  line  from 
10  years  to  8  years  Admiral  Rickover 
brought  the  first  central  station  nuclear 
powerplant  on  the  line  In  a  little  over 
3  years.  This  was  the  Shippingport  Re- 
actor near  Pittsburgh  for  which  ground 
was  broken  in  September  of  1954.  and 
design  power  achieved  in  December  of 
1957. 

The  President  certainly  identified  an 
Important  area  for  saving  precious  pe- 
troleum since  every  year  sooner  a  nuclear 
plant  goes  on  line — or  for  that  matter 
a  coal  plant — the  savings  in  petroleum 
are  over  12  mUllon  barrels  of  oil. 

Although  Admiral  Rickover  has  already 
done  more  than  most  to  provide  us  with 
energy  by  his  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments in  developing  nuclear  power  tech- 
nology, we  may  have  to  impose  on  him 
further  to  help  solve  our  long  leadtlme 
problem.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  fact 
that  the  flrst-of-a-kind  central  station 
nuclear  powerplant  was  completed  tn 
less  than  4  years  and  now  the  leadtlme 
is  10  years.  Incidentally.  American  con- 
tractors are  building  the  same  plants  in 
Japan  in  4  years  or  less.  I  believe  this  is 
a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant consideration  of  sobciting  Admiral 
Rickover '8  help  In  this  respect,  here  Is 
what  Forbes  for  December  1.  1973.  says: 

W^at  Thu  Cauntrf  Most  Needs  Nove  \»  a 
ruper  energy  Cear — •  man  to  do  In  thia  crUta 
wtiat  'old  iron  panta  Jobnaon'  did  vltb  the 
NRA  wben  Rooaevelt  launched  it  to  spark 
ua  out  of  the  depraealon. 

There  la  such  a  man.  a  known  genius  who 
knows  energy  from  atoaia  to  Ions,  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  get  the  impooslble  done  and 
who  brooks  no  nonsense  tn  doing  it — AdnUr&l 
Byman  O.  Rickover. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  include  the 
transcript  of  the  Presidents  comments 
on  December  3,  1973.  when  he  conferred 
the  fourth  star  on  Admiral  Rickover. 
Thx  WHrrB  Hottbc. 

Tua  OvAi,  Owncm. 

December  3.  t97i. 
Excuancx  or  RaMikSKa  BrrwxKN  nca  Pasai- 

OKNT    &KD    AOM      HtMAN    O      RICXOVBI,    U.8. 

N*vT,  RmaxD 

Tn  PmawnawT:  Ladlea  and  gentlemen,  aa 
jo\x  all  know,  we  are  gathered  here  for  the 
purpose  of  eonferrtng  the  4-8tar  rank  on 
Admiral  Rickover 

There  are  so  many  things  that  have  been 
written  and  aald  atx>ut  bim  that  there  la 
UtUe  that  I  can  add  except  that  from  a  per- 
aonai  sense.  I  value  my  getting  to  know  him 
well  during  my  trip  to  the  SovlM  Onion  in 
1059.  and.  on  our  return  our  visit  to  PolsLnd. 
which  he  remembers,  aa  I  do.  aa  a  very  special 
occasion. 

H*.  of  cowse.  will  be  remembered  not  Just 
for  tbls  aeremony — we  have  lota  of  4-8tax 
Admirals,  bavent  we.  Admiral  Moorer — but 
he  will  be  remembered  because  he  leaves  as 
a  monument  not  only  the  fact  that  there 
are  now  ships  and  a  stronger  Navy,  but  thaO 
superb  breakthrough  in  technology — PO- 
LARIS. POSEIDON.  TRIDENT  No  one  can 
ever  speak  of  these  breakthroughs  without 
thinking  of  Admlrai  Rickover 

I  dont  mean  to  suggest  by  that  that  he  la 
a  man  who  is  without  controversy.  (Lskugb- 
ter>  He  speaks  his  muid.  Sometimes  he  haa 
rivals  who  diaagree  with  him.  sometimes 
they  are  right  and  be  u  the  first  to  admit 
that  sometimes  he  might  be  wrong  But  the 
greatness  of  the  American  military  service. 


and  particularly  the  greatness  of  the  Nary,  Is 
symbolized  in  this  ceremony  today,  because 
this  man.  who  Is  contz-ovsrslal,  tbla  man. 
who  comes  up  with  unorthodox  Ideas,  did 
not  become  submerged  by  the  bureaucracy, 
because  once  genius  Is  submerged  by  bu- 
reaucracy, a  nation  is  doomed  to  me<liocrtty. 

Thanks  to  Admiral  Rickover.  aa  far  as  our 
Navy  Is  concerned,  apart  from  the  number 
of  shlpe.  but  from  the  standpoint  of  tech- 
nology. It  Is  the  first  in  the  world,  and  wUl 
continue  to  be.  because  his  genius  was  not 
submerged  by  the  huge  bureaucracy  that  so 
often  has  had  exactly  that  effect. 

So  I  congratulate  you.  Admiral,  and  now 
we  will  have  the  ceremony. 

ClTATTOI* 

Richard  Nixon,  Preatdent  of  the  United 
Sutes  of  America,  to  all  who  iball  sm  these 
presents,  greeting: 

Know  ye.  that  reposing  special  trust  and 
confidence  In  the  patriotism,  fidelity,  and 
abilities  of  Hyman  O.  Rickover.  I  do  pur- 
suant to  Section  814  of  Public  Law  »3-tS6, 
appoint  bim  to  the  grade  of  Admiral  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  rank 
as  such  from  the  16tb  day  of  November.  1973. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  tn  the  District 
of  Columbia  this  Third  Day  of  December  In 
the  Year  of  Our  Lord  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Seventy-Three  and  in  the  l»8th  year  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States. 

RlCHABO   Ntxoif. 

The  PaxaiDurr:  Now  I  have  to  sign  It. 

Here  Is  the  certificate  for  the  wall,  and 
there  Is  the  pen.  It  Is  not  a  very  good  pen. 
but  you  probably  have  a  better  one. 

The  Admiral  haa  something  he  would  like 
to  say 

Admiral  Ricxovn:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  have  always  felt  that  In  honoring  a  per- 
son we  must  renumber  that  all  human 
achievement  flows  not  only  from  Individual 
effort,  but  from  associative  effort  as  well.  We. 
the  living,  are  heirs  to  all  the  Ideas  and  ac- 
complishments of  every  human  being  who 
has  ever  lived 

In  promoting  me.  I  know  that  Congress 
and  the  President  have  done  so  on  behalf  of 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  at  headquar- 
ters. In  the  laboratories,  the  factories,  and 
the  shipyards  that  build  our  ships,  as  well 
as  the  brave  men  who  serve  In  the  ships.  All 
work  long  and  hard  to  make  It  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  have  an  effective  and 
ready  nuclear  Navy. 

Mr  President.  I  have  served  In  the  Navy 
for  over  half  a  century  I  have  seen  this 
Nation  pass  through  perilous  times  We  have 
survived  these  dangers  and  emerged  from 
them  stronger  We  are  stronger  because  all 
of  us.  as  cltlEens.  faced  each  crisis  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  responsibility  This  Is  an 
Inherent  and  Inescapable  part  of  the  legacy 
left  to  us  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  and  the 
Constitution  This  Is  the  "sacred  fire  of  Ub- 
erty"  of  which  Washington  spoke. 

Once  again  the  times  are  perilous.  States- 
men, the  press,  and  the  citlaenry  who  ad- 
vocate their  own  beliefs  on  specific  Issues 
cannot  free  themselves  from  all  responsl- 
bUlty  for  the  overall  outcome  of  national 
affairs  as  did  John  C  Calhoun.  He  considered 
that  his  convictions  on  the  slavery  Issue 
freed  htm  from  all  responsibility  for  the  na- 
tional catastrophe  he  knew  would  follow.  In 
his  last  speech  to  the  Senate  on  March  4. 
1S60.  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  said: 
•'I  bave  exerted  myasU  .  .  .  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  saving  the  Union  If  It  could  be  done; 
and  If  It  could  not.  to  save  the  section 
where  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  cast  my 
lot.  and  which  I  sincerely  believe  has  Jus- 
tice and  the  Constitution  on  its  side  Hav- 
ing faithfully  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  both  to  the  Union  and  my  sec- 
tion ...  I  shall  have  the  consolation,  let 
what  will  come,  that  I  am  free  from  aU 
responsibility." 
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Today  we  are  faced  with  grave  Issues,  for- 
eign and  domestic.  We  do  not  need  excited 
change.  All  of  virtue  and  Justice  are  not 
embodied  in  one  party  and  none  tn  the 
other.  We  most  all  accept  responsibility  and 
work  for  the  restoration  to  the  country  of 
qulst  and  harmony  without  which  these  is- 
sues oannot  be  resolved. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr  Pre&ident. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY  AND  THE 
PIONEER    MISSION 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  PRICE  of  lUlnols.  Mr  Speaker,  at 
the  climax  of  the  Pioneer  Mission,  the 
press  is  properly  giving  front-page  notice 
to  mission  developments.  The  unprece- 
dented observations  of  Jupiter  by  the 
spacecraft  have  stimulated  the  Interest 
of  the  public  Ir  general.  But  one  critical 
factor  concerning  this  phenomenal  space 
mission.  Is  not  being  given  the  notice  It 
should.  I  carefully  reviewed  the  major 
stories  in  last  night's  and  this  morning's 
Washington  nev^-spapers.  I  found  not  one 
mention  of  the  fact  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  nuclear  energy  source  onboard 
Pioneer,  no  intelligence  would  have  been 
obtained  from  the  satellite  and  the  mis- 
sion would  have  been  a  complete  failure. 
or  more  precisely,  impossible.  No  men- 
tion was  made  concerning  the  fact  that 
for  such  a  mission  no  tiltematlve  to  a 
nuclear  power  supply  is  available. 

Such  facts  as  the  lack  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity of  sunlight  and  the  highly  in- 
tense radiation  fields  in  the  spacecraft's 
trajectory  precluded  any  alternatives  to 
a  nuclear  power  supply. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  the  most  dif- 
ficult time  the  Joint  Committee  had  in 
the  early  1960'8  in  fostering  the  use  of 
nuclear  power  for  space  missions.  My  col- 
league. Chkt  Holikield.  for  example,  had 
to  personally  intervene  with  the  then 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Space  Council,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  approval  to 
launch  the  first  satellite  with  a  nuclear 
power  supply.  Through  his  persistence 
the  objections  of  some  in  the  State  De- 
pau-tment  and  self-appointed  space  ex- 
perts finally  were  overcome  and  the 
launching  of  the  Transit  Navigational 
Satellite  with  the  first  nuclear  power 
supply  was  approved.  This  was  the 
launch  which  was  made  in  Jime  of  1981. 
The  Transit  Satellite,  stUl  in  orbit,  is 
still  alive  because  of  the  nuclear  power 
source  installled  in  the  satellite.  It  is  the 
oldest  live  satellite  in  orbit. 

Because  of  this  precedent,  we  have 
been  able  to  utilize  to  the  benefit  of  this 
Nation  and  mankind  in  general,  nuclear 
power  supplies  on  a  number  of  the  Moon 
missions  and  now  in  the  Pioneer  space- 
craft missions. 

The  mission  of  the  Pioneer  spacecraft 
to  the  planet  Jupiter  Is  the  source  of 
great  pride  to  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  We  are 
especially  elated  over  the  contribution 
that  nuclear  power  has  made  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  outstanding  scientific  project. 
For  without  nuclear  energy  provided  by 
four  nuclear  batteries  and  four  heaters 
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developed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission the  long  Journey  to  Jupiter 
would  not  have  been  possible.  No  other 
energy  system  can  operate  efficiently  In- 
dependently of  the  sun. 

The  committee  was  quick  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  nuclear  devices  in  support 
of  N.\SA  In  this  mission.  The  committee, 
indeed,  has  supported  continuously  re- 
search and  development  on  all  nuclear 
power  hardware  for  space  projects,  both 
civilian  and  mihtary. 

The  Pioneer  .spacecraft,  the  first  civil- 
ian spacecraft  wholly  powered  by  nuclear 
energy.  Is  but  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
accomplishments  of  nuclear  power  in 
space.  All  five  of  the  scientific  stations 
on  the  moon  are  still  operating  mi  nu- 
clear power.  Nuclear  generators  also  pro- 
vided power  for  a  Nimbus  weather  satel- 
lite. As  I  have  stated  before,  the  first 
.space  nuclear  generator,  launched  In 
June  1961,  on  a  Navy  navigational  satel- 
lite. Is  still  operating. 

The  Joint  Committee  will  continue  to 
support  the  use  of  nuclear  power  In 
space  and  looks  forward  to  the  launch 
in  1975  of  Project  Viking  to  Mars  where 
instruments  powered  by  two  nuclear  gen- 
erators will  explore  the  planet's  surface. 
I  would  like  to  include  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  AEC,  which  has  a  few  of  the  tech- 
nical facts  concerning  space  applications 
of  nuclear  power  supplies,  'ifou  will  note 
that  the  Pioneer  mission  involved  nearly 
a  2-year  trip  of  620.000.000  miles  to  reach 
the  location  in  space  where  it  was  to  per- 
form its  job. 

Atomic  Enerct  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  30,  1973. 
Bon.  Melvin  Price, 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee\on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  t/fi^ed  States. 
Dea«  Ma.  Pbice:  Another  slgnlicant  ac- 
compllsUnicnt  In  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
will  occur  on  December  3.  1973.  At  this  time 
Pioneer  10,  the  first  nuclear-powered  Inter- 
planetary spacecraft,  will  photograph  and 
record  the  geophysical  properties  of  the 
planet  Jupiter  and  send  color  pictures  back 
to  the  United  States.  This  Journey  began  on 
March  2.  1972.  and  Pioneer  10  will  travel 
some  620.000.000  miles  to  Jupiter  tn  leas  than 
two  years.  After  encounter  at  some  81.000 
miles  above  the  planet,  the  spacecraft  will 
continue  Into  deep  space  forever,  eventually 
becoming  the  first  man-made  object  to  leave 
our  solar  system.  At  this  writing  some  data 
from  the  Jupiter  environs  Is  being  trans- 
mitted, and  the  space  environment  from 
Earth  to  Jupiter  haa  been  determined  for 
the  first  time.  This  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  nuclear  energy. 

The  nuclear  power  system  consists  of  four 
SNAP-19  Plutonium -fueled  thermoelectric 
generators.  The  four  generators  have  been 
supplying  over  145  watts  of  electrical  power, 
as  watts  In  excess  of  the  minimum  require- 
ments. In  addition,  nine  radioisotope  heat- 
era  are  Integral  to  the  spacecraft  control 
systems,  and  three  heaters  are  being  used  to 
heat  scientific  instruments.  The  usefulness 
and  reliability  of  nuclear  energy  has  there- 
fore been  dramatically  demon.strat<>d  oa 
ihefis  flrbt-of-a-klnd  eippUcatloiis 

The  AKC's  Space  Nuclear  Syst.eins  Division 
was  responsible  for  developing  the  power  sys- 
tem for  NASA's  Ames  Research  Center  Tele- 
dyne  Isotopes.  Incorporated,  and  five  AKC 
laboratories  (Monsanto  Rese.irch  Corpora- 
tion. Oak  Ridge  National  Ljiboratory.  Savan- 
nah River  I^boriitory  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  and  un;id:a  LAboratorles)  worked 
as  a  team  to  accomplish  this  goal.  TRW.  In- 
corporated, assisted  the  above  ABC  labora- 


tories In   designing  the  heaters  and   Is  the 
prime  contractor  for  the  Pioneer  spacecraft. 

Another  nuclear-powered  spacecraft.  Pio- 
neer 11,  was  laiuiched  on  April  6,  1073,  and 
is  headed  for  Jupiter  encounter  In  December, 
1975.  Depending  upon  the  results  of  Pioneer 
10.  Pioneer  11  can  be  reoriented  by  the 
thrusters  to  encounter  Saturn  after  Jupiter 
encounter.  This  would  be  the  first  dual  plan- 
etaryi*ncounter  In  history. 

Our  next  nuclear-powered  interplanetary 
mission  will  be  the  Mars  landing  to  be 
launched  in  September,  1975. 

We  thought  you  would  be  Interested  In  this 
development  and  expect  rather  extensive 
media  coverage  of  the  Jupiter  encounter. 
Also,  we  are  enclosing  the  NAS.\  and  AEC 
press  releases  on  the  Pioneer  10  launch. 
Sincerely. 

DixT  LsE  Rat, 

Cliairman. 


Fourth.  Closer  regiilation  of  oil  pro- 
ducers should  be  instituted. 

The  American  public  is  willing  to  do  its 
part  tn  making  some  sacrifices  in  re- 
sponse to  the  national  emergency.  But. 
the  consumer  should  not  be  asked  to  pay 
more  for  less.  He  .should  not  tw  asked  to 
make  sacrifices  in  his  own  personal  con- 
veniences and  comforts  and  yet  accept 
higher  profits  for  oil  companies  accrued 
through  higher  prices 


DEALING  WITH.  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  agree 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  energy 
crisis.  What  we  may  not  agree  on  are  the 
causes  of  the  crisis  and  how  our  Nation 
should  respond  to  it. 

Some,  including  myself,  laelleve  that 
the  oil  companies  bear  a  major  respon- 
sibility for  the  shortage  and  have  acted 
over  the  yeai"s  so  as  to  effect  increases  in 
consumer  prices  and  in  tax  incentives  for 
oil  exploration  and  production.  One  thing 
tliat  is  certain  is  that  the  crisis  was  not 
precipitated  by  the  Arabs  attempt  to  w-e 
oil  as  political  blackmail.  The  energy 
crisis  was  in  the  making  long  before  the 
Arabs  launched  their  boycott.  The  Arabs 
action,  however,  should  serve  to  wai-n  us 
never  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
becoming  so  dependent  on  fuel  sources 
outside  the  United  States  that  someday 
we  are  vulnerable  to  such  black n^.^iil  at- 
tempts. 

Furthermore,  vihatever  the  causes  of 
the  crisis,  it  is  essential  that  today  the 
Federal  Government  act  decisively  to 
minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  the  critics 
on  the  consumer's  and  the  country's 
economy. 

I  believe  that  the  following  measures 
should  be  taken  in  dealing  with  the 
crisis: 

First.  An  excess  profits  tax  must  be  im- 
posed on  energy  companies  ."-o  as  to  make 
certain  they  do  not  benefit  from  either 
the  real  or  created  shortage  Presently, 
petroleum  prices  are  stabilized  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  and  only  increases 
in  production  costs  are  allowed  in  com- 
puting any  fuel  price  increases  And  yet. 
oil  company  profits  are  reportedly  higher 
this  year  than  they  have  t>een  in  recent 
years. 

Second.  No  State  should  be  allowed  to 
iisy  a  new  tax  on  oil  production  in  ius 
tiUile  wlilch  could  be  passed  on  to  the 
cor..sumer.  In  short,  no  State,  company, 
or  individual  .should  be  allowed  to  profit 
from  the  energy  crisis 

Third.  The  US.  Ooverrirr.cr.t  should 
undertake  to  explore  for,  produce,  and 
sell,  pas  and  coal  now  under  Federal 
lands.  What  we  need  is  a  TVA  yard.sUck 
by  which  we  can  measure  tlie  produc- 
tivity and  price.';  of  private  oU  companies. 


HARALD  EDELSTAM:   THE  EPITOME 
OF   A   GOOD  AMB.\SSADOR 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  %vas  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker  todays  New 
York  Times  reported  tne  (xpulsion  from 
Chile  of  Sweden's  Ambassador  Mr  Har- 
ald  Edelstam  The  facts  behind  the  ex- 
pulsion are  that  the  Ambassador  in  his 
function  as  "protector  "  of  the  diplomatic 
interests  of  the  Cuban  Emba.s":y  tried  to 
protect  a  Uruguayan  woman  from  illegal 
arrest  on  Emt>assy  property  by  the  Chil- 
ean police  Needless  to  say,  Embassy  ter- 
ritory is  inviolate  under  international 
law. 

Mr.  Edelstam  apparently  was  physi- 
cally attacked  by  the  Chilean  police  while 
attempting  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
the  Uruguayan  woman  from  Swedisli- 
protected  Cuban  Embassy  property. 

It  would  have  L>een  iiot  onli'  a  noble 
act.  but  the  epitome  of  the  most  funda- 
mental duty  of  a  U.S.  diploniat  if  our 
own  Ambai>^>ador  in  Sanlia(:;o.  Nathanial 
Davis,  had  similai'ly  involved  lUmself  to 
protect  at  the  very  least  thiealencd 
Americans.  Two  Americans — Frank  Ter- 
ruggi  and  Chailes  Horman — were  killed 
by  the  Chilean  mihtary.  The  callousness 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  thLs  situation  Is 
detailed  in  my  statement  of  October  31st 
and  November  14th  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  beUeve  that  Congress  should  investi- 
gate the  procedures  in  force  at  our  Em- 
bassies to  de£d  witli  these  situations.  To 
that  end,  I  have  rc-quested  Chairman 
Thomas  Morgan  of  the  House  Fareii^n 
Affairs  Committee  to  in^esLigate  the 
Horman  case,  and  the  practices  our  E;n- 
bassies  currently  follow  in  simiLar  nat- 
ters. I  have  been  advised  by  our  col- 
league, Dante  Fascell,  that  an  investiga- 
tion is  being  made  of  the  matter. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  McDade  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  to  attend  a 
funeral. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  "Washington  (at  the  re- 
quest for  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GR.ANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.'^sion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  pranted  to: 

cnie  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Treen)  to  revise  and  extend 
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their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Razlsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TouifG  ot  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  TkLCOTt.  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Sirusm.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kmmt.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoNis  of  OUahoma)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  renuu-ks  and 
lnrlud««  extraneous  matter:  > 

v<  ^HZALxz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

M       WNxrwzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBKHc.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLrr.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  OamAjt.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr   FVltow,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

\!        :)cxs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

M;   .\L4TSTni«(u,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms   AxzuG.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OwiNs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MxLCHm,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  UoAXj..  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rtnnru.s.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alxx.\i(dki.  for  30  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 10. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

^,  By  unanimoijs  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
lo; 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  with  remarks  to  be 
made  on  Labor-Haw  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Y/iTis.  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  Bingiiam  amendment. 

Mr.  RoTTSSKLOT  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  Immediately  rr«ceding  vote 
on  Martin  of  Nebraska  amendment. 

Mr.  Quiz,  prior  to  the  Mallary  amend- 
ment. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TRKXif)  and  to  include  ex- 
tr  V."     ■  material:) 

M     :  lEBwmsKi  in  three  Instances. 

Mr  Qmi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  SARAsnr 

Mr.  ExLKirvORif. 

Mr.  AxcHin. 

Mr  Stxicex  of  Wisconsin. 

M'  P<vis  of  Wisconsin. 

vf        i  ziniL  In  three  Instances. 

Mr  .\dHBRooK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  OiLMAH  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  OCT  POHT. 
Mr.  HXTBBH. 

Vf-     ^.      .NV.      -M. 

vt-   v«  :-;  V  ^  ■  ■:. 

\!      :  ^LcOTT  LQ  two  Instances. 

M     KrrcHTJM. 

Mr.  HtJONOT. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Bauman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pdidlet. 

Mr.  Ldjam . 

Mr.  Sirron  In  two  instances. 

Mr    OOLDW»T¥1l. 

NT-   KXMP. 

\(       McCLOtT. 

Mr.  Coixiiis  of  Texas  In  four  instances. 
Mr    AiTDntsoiT  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 

VI :    .-^  rxicxR  of  Arixona. 
1  .'•  following  MemtMrs   ( at  the  re- 
quc-»i     f  Mr    Joifvs  of  Oklahoma)   and 
to  Include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr    EviNs   of   Tennessee   In  six   In- 


Mr  EiLsniG  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Ai.zxAin>n  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Oatdos  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  J  AMIS  V.  Stamton. 

Mr.  aoNZALxz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rasick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BaiifKLXY. 

Mr  £>xifT  in  three  instance*. 

Mr  Sixzs  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Fin.Ton. 

Mr.  DantAif  in  three  instance!. 

Mr  FAintTioT  In  two  instances. 

Mr  O'Neiu.. 

Mr.  Bmuu  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  HounxLo. 

Mr.  RossMTHAi.  in  Qve  instances. 

Mr.  Roon«o. 

Mr  Cakxt  of  New  York. 

Mr  STicmcTON. 

Mr  Haxxington  in  two  liutances. 

liT.  llilXIDS. 

Mr.  HtmcATX. 

Mr.  BxmTOK 

Mr  DoiczKiCK  V.  Danixls. 

Mr.  Whitx. 


"£vAluAtlon  of  EducAtlon :  In  Need  of  Bzam- 
InAtlon."  pursuant  to  Public  Law  SO-^;  to 
tb«  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1611.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Bnglneera.  Department  of  the  Army,  sub- 
mitting A  report  on  Delaware  River.  Phila- 
delphia to  the  aea.  branch  channel  In  the 
vicinity  of  Delaware  City.  Del.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

RaCXTVXO     P«OM     THX     COMPTXOLXXa     OntXKAL 

ISia  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Labor's  pro- 
gram of  reemployment  assistance  for  en- 
gineers, scieutlsts.  and  technicians  unem- 
ployed because  of  aeroapace  and  defense  cut- 
backs; to  the  Committee  on  Qovemment 
Operations. 

laiS  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  opportunities  to  improve  the  out- 
reach and  effectiveness  of  reviews  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defease  of  discharges  given 
service  members  because  of  drug  involve- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

BlUs  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8.  6M.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Seashore,  and 
for  other  purpoaea  ".  approved  November  5. 
lOM:  to  the  Committee  on  Intertor  aod 
Insular  Affairs. 

8  903  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  the  names  of  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  the  Ust  of  the  48  SUtes  Inscribed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Memorial;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

S  079  An  act  to  authorize  the  sstabitsh- 
ment  of  the  Springfield  Armory  National 
Historic  Site.  Mass  .  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

8.  1039.  An  act  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  additional  costa  of  land  acquisition  for 
the  national  park  system:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  In •"<'<•-  ^Tatrs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m. > .  under 
Its  previous  OTder.  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Thursday.  December  «.  1973.  at  10 
o'clock  a.m. 


KXKCUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  su'e  taken  from  the 
Opeakcr'g  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1600.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
AdTlaary  CouncU  on  tnt«rnatlonal  Monetary 
and  Financial  Policies.  trananUttlng  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Council  for  fiscal  year 
1073,  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agraement  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  03- 
198):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

ISIO.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Advlaory  CouncU  on  education  Professions 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  entitled 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HOLIPIKLD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Report  on  delinquent  for- 
eign debts  and  claims  owed  to  the  United 
States  (sele<-ted  countries)  (Rept  No.  93- 
898 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  H  R.  11137  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1931,  to 
require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
Tor  future  appointments  to  the  offices  of 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  for  other 
purpoaea:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  03- 
807) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DELANST  CX)nrunltte«  on  Rules.  Rouse 
Resolution  738.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  Res.  736.  Resolution  con- 
firming the  nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Pord. 
of  the  State  of  MlcblKan.  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  (Rept  No.  03  898) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  PEPPER :  Committee  on  Rules.  Hous<> 
Resolution  739  Resolution  waiving  all  points 
or  order  against  H.R  11771.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  for  otber  purpoees  (Rept. 
No.  93-809) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  to  accompany  H.R.  6874 
(Rept.  No.  03-7(»)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 

HA.  11783.  A  bill  to  reorganise  and  con- 
solidate certain  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  new  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  In  a  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission  In  order  to  promote  more 
efficient  management  of  such  functions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    BENNETT: 

H Jl.  1 1784  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  insure  that  no  B*  •••  '  >!  be 
apportioned  lass  than  80  peroei.'  r  i-i  tax 
contribution  to  the  highway  truni  ivu.u,  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJt.   11785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1054    to    extend    certain 
transitional  rules  for  allowing  a  charitable 
contribution  deduction   for  purposes  of  the 
estate  tax  In  the  case  of  bequesU  or  trans- 
fers of  certain  charitable  remainders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   CARTER: 
H.R.   11786.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  VS.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide   that   under   certain   circumstances   ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Steel- 
man,  and  Mr.  On-MAn)  : 
HR  11787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop  stand- 
ards relating  to  the  rights  of  patients  In  cer- 
tain medical  facilities;  to  the  Commltt«e  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ESCH : 
HR.  11788  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  ltj>  coverage 
and  protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  11789.  A  bill  to  require  educational 
Institutions  engaged  In  Interscholastlc  ath- 
letic competition  to  employ  certified  athletic 
trainers:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HR  11790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  provide 
for  the  extension  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  11791.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  cities,  combinations  of  cities,  public 
agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  ImprovlHg  police-commu- 
nity relations,  encouraging  citizen  involve- 
ment in  crime  prevention  programs,  volun- 
teer service  programs,  and  in  other  cooper- 
ative efforts  in  the  criminal  Justice  system; 
to   the  Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HECHLER    of    West    VlrglnU 
(for    himself.    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Lehman.   Mr.   Metcalfe,   Mr.   Moor- 
head   of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Rangel, 
Mr.  RoTBAL.  and  Mr.  SEiBESLnfc) : 
HR    11793.   A  bill   to  declare  by  congres- 
sional   action    a    nationwide    energy    emer- 
gency;  to  authorize  the  President  to  Imme- 
diately undertake  specific  actions  to  conserve 
scarce  fuels  and  increase  supply;   to  assure 
the  continuation  of  vital  public  services;  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr    HOLIFIELD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoRTON)  : 
H.R.  11793.  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate   certain    functioiu    of    the    Federal 
Government   in   a   new   Federal   Energy   Ad- 
ministration  In  order  to  promote  more  ef- 
ficient management  of  such  functions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KETCHTTM : 
HR.    11794.    A    blU    to    direct    the    Public 
Service   Commission   of   the   District  of   Co- 
lumbia to  establish  a  mileage  rate  zone  sys- 
tem   for   the   computation    of   taxlcab    fares 
in   the   District  of  Columbia:    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    McCORMACK     (for    himself, 

Mr.   Teacue  of   Texas.   Mr.   Moshea. 

Mr.  OoLDWATER.  Mr.  BiESTca,  Mr.  St 

Germain.    Mr.    Horton,    Mr.    Oinn, 

and  Mr.  Tixrnan)  : 

H.R    11798    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  early 

commercial  demonstration  of  the  technology 

of  solar  beating  by  the  National  Aeronautics 

and    Space    Administration    In    cooperation 

with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 

National  Science  Foundation,  the  Secretary 

of    Housing    and    Urban    Development,    and 

other   Federal    agencies,    and    for   the    early 


development  and  commercial  demonstra- 
tion of  technology  for  combined  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Mink)  : 
H.R.  11796.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  3.60  meter  telescope  for  the  use 
of  the  Canada-Prance-Hawail  telescope  proj- 
ect at  Mauna  Kea.  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas: 
H.R.  11797.  A  blU  to  amend  the  personal 
exemption  provisions  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  In  order  to  exclude 
from  duty-free  treatment  thereunder  all 
alcoholic  beverages  and  cigarettes  entered 
by  any  nonresident  for  gift  purpoees  and 
all  cigarettes  in  excess  of  200  entered  by  any 
resident  for  personal  use;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  11798.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  5-year  research  program 
to  determine  the  causes  of  and  cure  for  can- 
cer, to  develop  cancer  preventive  vaccines  or 
other  preventatives,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.R.  11800.  A  bni  to  prevent  wmdfall 
profits  by  automobile  insurance  companies 
during  any  period  when  the  casualty  rates 
of  such  companies  are  reduced  as  a  result  of 
official  action  in  connection  with  the  energy 
crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  11801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
slmpllflcatiou,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committ/ee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  POAOE: 
H.  R.  11802.  A  bUl  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Laneport  Dam  on  the  San  Gabriel  River 
In  Texas  to  the  Granger  Dam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    SARASIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Badillo,    Mr.    Burke   of    Massachu- 
setts.  Mrs.   Collins  of   Illinois,   Mr. 
Dan   Daniel.  Mr.  Davis  of   Georgia. 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.    Froehlich,    Mr.    Fulton,    Mrs. 
Orasso,  Mr.  GuTER,  Mr.  Harrinoton, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr. 
MAZZOLI,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Milford, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Vetset,  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Yatbon)  : 
H.R.  11803.  A  bUl  to  Impose  an  embargo  on 
the  export  of  petrochemicals  imtil  price  con- 
trols on  petrochemicals  are  removed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
HR.    il804.  A   bill   to  clarify  the  exempt 
status  of  Joint  activities  of  educational  or- 
ganizations under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1964;    to   the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R  11805.  A  bUl  to  adjust  target  prices 
established  under  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973.  as  aa:iended, 
for  the  1974  through  1977  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  to  reflect  changes  in  farm  pro- 
duction costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agn- 
cvilture. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
Hit.  11806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  programs 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hemo- 
philia; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerre 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  11807.  A  biU  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  localities  to  coordinate  their  va- 


rious programs  and  resources  available  to 
provide  human  services  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  improved  provision  and  utilization  of 
those  services  and  increase  their  effectiveness 
In  achieving  the  objectives  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, economic  self-sufficiency,  and  the 
maximum  enjoyment  of  life,  with  dignity, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Hit.  11808.  A  bUl  to  require  that  alloca- 
tions and  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  refined 
petroleum  products  be  made  in  a  fashion 
which  avoids  Inequitable  treatment  of  users 
or  classes  of  users  of  such  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Downing,      Mr.      McCloskey.      Mr. 
MuBPHT  of   New  York,   Mr.   Cohen. 
Mr.  BiACGi,  Mr.  Pritchabd,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California.  Mr.  yotrNC  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Ginn.   and 
Mr.  Stttdds)  : 
H.R.   11809.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  establish  a  contiguous  fish- 
ery zone  beyond  the   territorial   sea  of   the 
United  States,"  approved  October   14.   1966. 
to  require  that  the  method  of  straight  base- 
lines shall  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  the  boundaries  of  such  fishery 
zone,  and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HR.  11810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port from  the  United  States  of  oil  drilling 
equipment;    to  the   Committee   on   Banking 
and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    SNYDER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blatnik.     Mr.     Howard,     and     Mr. 
Cleveland  ) : 
H.R.   11811.  A   bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Works   and    Economic    Development    Act   of 
1965.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  11812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  provide 
for  the  extension  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
jjoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  11813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  Individual 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  the  expenses  of 
traveling  to  and  from  work  by  means  of  miiss 
transportation  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina  (for 
himself,   Mr.    Johnson   of   Pennsyl- 
vania,   and   Mr.    Blatnik)  : 
H.R.    11814.   A   bill   to  provide   tax   incen- 
tives to  encourage  physicians,  dentists,  and 
optometrists  to  practice  In  physician  short- 
age areas;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.J.  Res.  844.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White  House 
Conference   on   the    Handicapped   be   called 
by   the   President  of  the  United  States:    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr    DANIELSON: 
H     Con.    Res     393.    Concurrent    resolution 
to   express   the   sense   of   the   Congress   that 
the  President  should  declare  peiroleum,  nat- 
ural   gas,    and    products    derived    therefrom 
as  in  short  supply  for  purposes  of  taxation 
of  domestic  Internationa!  sales  corporations, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Menus 
By  Mr    DERWINSKI 
H     Con.    Res.    394.    Concurrent    re.solution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congrese  concerning 
recognition  by  the  EuroF>ean  Security  (Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  'he  Oom- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Un.  QREES  of  Oregon   (for  her- 
aelt.  Ui    Smuc.  Mr.  Lone  of  LouUl- 
AD*.   iii.   OiAiiio,   Mr.   Oatdos,   Mr. 
BosTXKKOwux,     Mr.     MunaH,     Mr. 
AjmuiBuo.   Mrs.   0*Aaao.  Mr.   Pna 
of  CUnola,  ftnd   BCr.   CAurr  of  IT«w 
Tork>  : 
H.   Res.  TM    Resolution  to  Authorize   th? 
House  Ailmtntstrscloa  Committee  to  prod'tce 
i.  fllm  on  how  the  Coiigress  really  worts,  to 
the  Oommtttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   HATS: 
H  Rea.  737  Reeoiutlon  to  authoriae  certain 
Investlgsttona  and  attMllea  by  the  Oommtt- 
tee on  Houae  Administration:    to  the  Oom* 
mlttee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIVATE  BILLJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr  SISK: 

HJt.  IIBIS   A  btU  for  the  relief  of  Masonic 
Homes  of  California,  a  nonprofit  corporation; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Apiculture. 
By  Mr  SYUMS: 

HR  11816  A  bUl  for  the  relief  ot  Brandy- 
wlne-Maln  Line  Radio,  Inc..  WXUR,  and 
WZUB^PM.  Media.  Pa.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Um  JudicUry. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

370.  By  the  SPEAKER;  PeUtlon  of  the 
American  Folklore  Society.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  relative  to  the  American  Polklore 
Preeervatlon  Act,  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

371.  Also.  peUtloa  of  the  dty  council. 
Englewood,    NJ.,    relative    to    amnesty;    to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  Ui    ULMAUKS 


VETERANS  BENEFITS— A  PERSONAL 

VIEW 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDARBO 

or    BTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AITVES 
Tuetday,  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  we  Introduce,  review, 
and  vote  upon  many  bills  affecting  the 
veteran.  During  this  process  we  receive 
Iiositlon  papers  and  proposals  for  legis- 
latloa  from  veterans  organizations  and 
conununlcaUons  from  many  veterans. 
Recently  I  received  a  letter  which  ex- 
presses the  viewpoint  of  the  veteran  so 
clearly  and  convincingly  that  I  want  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Accordingly  I  am  placing  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
Mr    and  Mrs    Michael  Connolly: 

Warrca  P*ut.  Pu*,  Nore-'nber  tO.  1973. 
CoNcacas  or  the  DHrrFD  aTATss. 

Okas  Sm  Just  a  line  to  lay  hello  and 
hope  you  and  all  the  family  are  well.  Thank 
the  Good  Lord  and  hU  Biesaed  Mother  for 
It.  As  we  also  pray  (or  you  ail  and  hope  you 
ail  stay  weU  here  we  go  again  another  year 
1073  In  short  U  wUl  pass  ua  aU  by. 

Sir,  the  World  War  I  vets  sure  are  hoping 
tiiat  that  luirestrlcted  bLU  passes  so  that  the 
World  War  I  veterans  will  not  loae  any  of 
their  pension  What  a  shame  the  veterana  of 
World  War  I  got  only  (lO-OO  to  t30  00  a 
month.  Now.  without  a  war  when  you  Join 
the  service  you  get  about  1300.00  a  month. 
God  Bless  them  an   now. 

Everyone  can  see  what  a  serviceman  life 
15  worth  but  how  about  servicemen  when 
they  are  old.  over  75  years  and  can  not  get 
any  help.  What  happens  when  the  Social 
Security  gives  an  increase  to  help  you  live 
and  the  increase  we  got  everyone  worked 
for  the  Intrrease  the  way  Doctors  and  Hospital 
and  medicine  cost  And  when  the  Veterans' 
Administration  took  away  (13  S6  from  my 
pension  they  took  away  lotii  of  my  naedlctne. 
I  have  to  take  leas  pills  now  because  I  can 
not  pay  for  all  I  am  soppoMd  to  take.  It 
roiA  aiOOO  for  a  trip  to  tiM  doetor  and  •6  00 
'  >r  diabetic  blood  teat  I  cannot  pay  that 
■"u/-n  every  mooch  or  two  when  I  am  sup- 
.  .«ett  'n  gi  baok  to  the  doctor.  I  pay  (4  00 
'  >r  uUls  f<  r  ^:    I  tAke  1  a  day. 

ll  coat  m»  M IX)  for  ptlls  for  my  heart 
How  mwch  1^-  1  ►  «v»  !?ft  that  Is  the  way 
us   old    T^--i  list,    try   to   llwe     What    a 

lite  that  IS    vhT  .1.1   -r.e  veterans  we  talk  to 
■til  say    trie   same    •.ii.-v?    Why  cant  we  get 

.    u-nr-estrtcied    Oiii.    It,   sure   wUl   help.   Sir, 

«   1.,   do  Ik  t  nAin  to  tali  ow  Oongraas  or 

'  ...u^u^  i^M.  ...  this.  It  s«i«  doaa  hurt  wttan 
:  u  .r.  :.^  -ack  when  for  »iSi)0  and  (30.00 
we  were  ready  to  give  up  our  lives.  Well 
as  they  say  It  is  our  coimtry.  Qod  Bless  oxir 


America  tlie  Land  of  the  Pree?  What  is  free 
&lr.  Nobody  knows  what  la  free  not  eveu 
the  stinahine  It  comes  and  goes  some  day 
It  wUl  stay  but  it  will  never  happen  in  our 
limes,  sir 

This  Is  why  I  am  writing  to  you  hoping 
that  all  the  Congress  will  look  to  us  and 
help  tiie  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  We  are 
too  old  to  work  but  we  cannot  go  to  work 
If  we  could,  can  we,  sir.  Get  help  some  way 
there  sure  are  a  lot  of  veterans  need  that 
help  now  Sir.  thank  you  and  all  the  Congress 
for  whatever  they  can  do  to  help  us.  And 
we  are  sure  the  veterans  that  pray  win  always 
pray  (or  you  all.  Happy  Thanksgiving  to  you 
all. 

MicHAC  and  Ann  Connolly. 


WORLD  BIDS  FAKKWELL  TO  GREAT 
STATESMAN 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  Toaa. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  world  bid  farewell  to  one  of  its  fore- 
most stateanen  and  leaders.  David  Ben- 
Qurlon.  the  beloved  founder,  and  dls- 
unguished  former  leader  of  Israel,  who 
died  on  Saturday  at  the  age  of  87. 

The  history  of  Jewish  people  for  over 
2.000  years  was  marked  with  the  hope 
for  nationhood.  These  years  produced 
many  great  noen.  like  Theodor  Herzl  and 
Chaim  Weizmann.  Yet.  it  was  the  man 
with  the  li/eiong  mes.sianic  conviction 
for  Jewish  statehood,  David  Ben-Qurlon, 
who  made  this  dream  a  reality.  On  May 
14.  1948,  Ben-Gurion  proclaimed  the  ex- 
istence of  Israel  and  in  the  book  "Ben- 
Guriou  Looks  Back"  offered  this  obser- 
vatioD  on  this  monumental  day: 

Par  oenturt'-t  *f  tiad  been  like  flowers  In 
a  wood,  some  ;_.  .  .<.ed  by  friendly  hands, 
given  water  and  nurtured,  others  trampled 
underfoot  and  cniabed.  At  no  time  could  we 
be  ouraalvee.  en)oy  Intlna*  xlence.  with  the 
freedam  to  Uve  a  nor-nAl  national  Ufe  on 
our  own  9o:l  TTiakln,'  ttv  derltlctji  affecting 
our  (leBtiiiv  .Now  ij^e  .1.  ur  h.i.1  su-uck  we 
u-ere  iudaf}eQdent  once  mors. 

Yet  Ben-Gurion's  contributions  to  the 
Jewish  people  did  not  end  with  the  crea- 
tkmof  Israel  Ben-Gurion  was  elected  as 
the  first  Pnme  Minister  of  Israel  He 
steered  Israel  through  a  series  of  ndver- 
sities  which  were  to  plague  her  In  the 
early  years  of  her  exlstenre,  yet  by  the 
time  that  he  retired  in  1963,  the  sover- 
eign nation  of  Israel  was  firmly  estab- 
lished. 


Bcn-Gurlon  was  a  remarkable,  and 
oftentimes,  controversial  figure,  particu- 
larly during  his  tenure  as  Prime  Min- 
ister. His  decisions  were  often  soundly 
criticized,  but  history  turned  out  to  lie 
on  Een-Gurion's  side,  as  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  are  demonstrated  by  the  strength 
and  the  Israel  nation  today. 

Even  after  his  retirement  Ben-Gurlon's 
love  of  and  service  to  the  Israel  people 
did  not  end.  His  advice  was  sought  out 
by  his  successors,  and  his  views  and 
thoughts  continued  to  guide  Israel  right 
up  until  his  death. 

Yet  for  Ben-Gurion  the  most  recent 
Middle  East  war  was  particularly  ago- 
nizing. For  a  man  who  had  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  reestabllshment  of  a  home  for 
the  Jewish  people,  he  saw  the  bitter 
struggles  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Is- 
raelites as  a  grave  threat  to  the  survival 
of  the  Israel  he  helped  create. 

David  Ben-Gurion  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  His  unmistakable  crop  of 
shocking  white  hair  made  him  an  easily 
recognizable  world  figure.  Yet  more  im- 
portantly. It  will  be  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  his  life  which  will  be 
remembered.  The  nation  of  Israel  stands 
as  a  living  testimonial  to  this  great  man. 
Yet  the  world  could  build  a  further 
testimonial  for  Ben-Gurion  ba.sed  on  the 
bringing  about  of  a  true  and  durable 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  so  that  the 
people  he  loved  and  served  for  so  many 
years  can  at  long  last  live  In  peace. 


THE    RECENT    55TII    ANNIVERSARY 
OP  LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

UF    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  live  in  a  free  society  Is,  all  too 
often,  to  take  for  granted  those  basic 
freedoms  with  which  we  Americans  are 
blessed.  The  ability  to  speak  one's  mind, 
to  live  one's  life  as  one  chooses  and 
where  one  chooses  Is  ai^.sumeci  by  most  of 
'IS  to  be  a  right.  We  a.s  a  nation  have  had 
tne  good  and  pro\  ideiUiaJ  fortune  to 
.tlwuys  have  ihui  right 

However,  there  are  those,  In  the  world, 
I  am  sorr>'  to  say,  who  have  denied  these 
tiasic  rights  to  tlielr  fellowman  and  in- 
stead have  subjugated  him  In  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  him  and  his  nation,  as 
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well  as  his  freedom.  Such  oppression  and 
brutality  has  been  perpetrated  In  Lat- 
via by  the  Godless  red  Communist  Soviet 
Union  since  June  1940. 

Before  that  time,  dating  back  to  No- 
vember 18. 1918,  the  Latvian  people  along 
with  the  Estonians  and  the  Lithuanians, 
had  established  their  independence  and 
their  nationhood.  Though  they  were 
small  states,  they  were  free  and  they 
prospered. 

What  led  to  the  tragic  events  of  1940 
was  one  of  the  most  odious  of  treaties. 
That  treaty  was,  of  course,  the  Nazi-So- 
viet Communist  nonaggresslon  pact  of 
1939.  The  red  Soviet  Union  moved  quick- 
ly to  consolidate  Its  new  power  and  In 
the  process  crushed  all  three  small  Bal- 
tic states. 

What  started  then  was  a  most  cruel 
and  systematic  elimination  of  the  cul- 
ture and  national  identification  of  these 
small  freedom  loving  states.  Persecution, 
Imprisonment,  murder  and  deportation 
became  the  common  lot  of  the  peoples 
of  these  small  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  noteworthy,  I  feel, 
to  imderscore  that  the  Latvian  people, 
along  with  the  Hungarians  and  Poles, 
the  Czechs  and  East  Germans  fought  the 
imposition  of  hated  Communist  rule  and 
that  only  overwhelming  military  force 
caused  these  valiant,  though  oppressed, 
peoples  to  lose  their  ireedom. 

Thank  God,  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  forceful  annexation 
of  these  Baltic  states  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  steadfast  policy  gives  some 
succor  to  all  those  oppressed  peoples  and, 
I  am  sure,  reinforces  the  drive  of  all  of 
them  to  attain  national  independence 
while  at  the  same  time  discouraging  the 
Soviet  policies  of  Ru.s,sification  and  ef- 
fective absorption  of  these  small  states 
into  the  godless  Soviet  Union. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  Latvians  and  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  subjugated  by  the  Communist  So- 
viet Union  to  be  free  from  the  oppres- 
sive yoke  of  communism  and  to  establsh 
free  and  representatives  governments. 
Because  of  that  feeling,  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  join  in  honoring  a  nation 
to  whom  the  meaning  of  freedom  is  clear 
and  to  honor  the  Latvian  people  who 
valiantly  mark  the  days  until  they  can 
enjoy  that  freedom  once  again. 


SPEECH  BEFORE   DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA ZONING  COMMISSION 


HON   WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  DeccTiber  4.  1973 

Mr  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  short-  and 
long-range  effects  of  urban  planning  and 
zoning.  I  am  al.so  a  strong  believer  of  the 
right  of  people  to  become  involved  in  the 
decisions  in  urban  planning  that  affect 
their  lives. 

Recently,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  address  myself  to  thi.'^  l.'vsue  as  it  af- 
fects the  citizens  of  the  Dl.strirl  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  would  like  to  convey  my  inter- 
est ?n  this  issue  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives  as  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  problems  which  arise  in  any 
urban  community: 

Statement     of     Congressman     Walteb     E. 
Facntkoy  in  SrrppoRT  of  the  Proposal  bt 
THE  Zoning  Commission  to  Rizone  Cer- 
tain Areas  North  of  Dupont  Circle  Be- 
fore  THE    District   or   Columbia    Zoning 
Commission,   November   28,   1973. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
Zoning    Commission's    proposal    to    re-zone 
selected  areas  of  the  North  Dupont  Neighbor- 
hood. 

The  Issue  which  confronts  us  today  Is  one 
which  ultimately  faces  all  citizens  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and.  Indeed,  In  every 
city  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  Issue  of 
who  Is  going  to  benefit  from  the  planning 
procedures  In  the  city.  Some  of  our  most 
tragic  mistakes  in  development  in  the  past 
have  resulted  from  the  dominance  of  eco- 
nomic concerns,  relating  to  apparent  gains  in 
tax  revenue,  over  social  and  environmental 
factors.  If  the  planning  process  Is  not  molded 
around  the  living  concerns  of  the  people  in 
the  neighborhoods,  then  we  can  only  expect 
to  be  left  with  cities  which  are  devoid  of 
any  spirit  of  commvmlty. 

Zoning  decisions  are  among  the  most 
Important  of  the  planning  tools  and  to  the 
people  North  of  Dupont  Circle,  the  way  In 
which  this  tool  Is  exercised  will  determine 
the   shape    of    this    thriving    community. 

The  re-zonlng,  as  best  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine,  Is  not  opposed  by  the  Planning 
Commission  even  though  It  has  urged  a  "go- 
slow"  approach.  This  "go  slow"  approach.  It 
would  seem  to  me.  would  be  beit  served  if  the 
Zoning  Commission  declined  to  permit  cer- 
tain proposed  building  to  go  forward  by  re- 
zonlng  the  area  Immediately.  This  kind  of 
decision  can  be  reviewed  later.  If  necessary; 
but,  If  the  buUdlngs  are  constructed.  It  can 
never  be  changed   as   a   practical   matter 

The  action  which  I  am  urging  you  to  take 
win  not  adversely  affect  existing  structures 
that  may  not  conform  to  the  new  zoning, 
but  It  will  Insure  that  the  residents  who  have 
worked  to  establish  a  life  style  of  Integrated 
socio  and  economic  interest  will  not  have 
that  Interest  destroyed  for  some  short-run 
tax  gains. 

Economic  considerations  are  obviously  im- 
portant, but  they  cannot  totally  govern  zon- 
ing decisions.  Indeed,  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion's own  documents  seem  to  Indicate  that 
economic  Interests  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dictate  the  zoning  decisions.  In  this  case, 
economic  Interests  are  but  one  small  portion 
of  the  total  inputs  that  compose  Intelligent 
zoning    decisions. 

Building  owners  do  not  have  an  unfettered 
right  to  dictate  what  they  wUl  do  to  a  neigh- 
borhood: that  right  belongs  to  the  people  who 
live  there  Before  speculators  should  be 
granted  permits  or  be  allowed  to  otherwi.se 
substantially  alter  the  character  of  a  neigh- 
borhood, they  should  be  required  to  show 
that  they  have  consulted  with  the  neigh- 
borhood and  Jxistlfled  their  plans  I  am  svig- 
gestlng  that  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  the 
people  must  be  considered  and  given  more 
than  cursory  notice. 

The  confusion  that  exists  throughout  this 
city  over  what  plans  or  types  of  planning 
ought  to  be  Implemented  can  be  cured  only 
when  the  comprehensive  master  plan  and  its 
subsidiary  neighborhood  plans  have  been 
set  down.  Towards  this  end.  the  citizens  in 
North  Dupont  have  started  to  compose  their 
own  plan.  They  have  determined  that  they 
will  have  a  viable  and  intelligently  written 
concept  of  their  neighborhood  upon  which 
decisions    can    be    made    for    the    future. 

I  suggest  that  this  be  done  first  before 
we  tinker  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our 
citizens  through  haphazard  zoning  or 
through  out-of-date  zoning  which  Is  the 
immediate  issue  before  you  today. 
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Let  me  point  out  that  while  re-zonlng  can- 
not be  the  panacea  that  many  would  like  It 
to  be.  It  Is  nonetheless  In  this  case  the  tool 
which  gives  stability  to  a  tmlque  neighbor- 
hood. North  Dupont  is  an  area  which  we 
should  all  want  to  preserve.  It  Is  racially  and 
economically  integrated.  It  has  been  buUt  by 
the  residents  and  It  Is  the  residents  who, 
themselves,  want  to  maintain  this  "natlon- 
in-a-mlcrocosm,"  if  you  will.  For  this  rea- 
son. If  none  other,  we  should  abide  the 
decisions  of  these  good  people. 

To  deny  the  re-zonlng  will  be  to  Invite 
speculators  Into  the  area  who  will  drive  out 
the  less  wealthy,  who  will  construct  Im- 
posing edifices  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
live  In  them,  but  who  will  not  ever  relate  to 
the  community.  Finally,  a  denial  will  make 
this  neighborhood  unllvable.  Additional  resi- 
dents cannot  be  contained  In  this  area  with- 
out substantial  modification  to  the  life  style 
and  the  safety  of  those  who  now  U»e  there. 

I  urge  this  body  to  do  what  Is  right  In  this 
city.  Give  these  people  a  chance  to  develop 
a  plan  which  is  based  upon  the  best  idesLS 
which  zoning  laws  are  supposed  to  foster. 
If  then.  It  Is  determined  that  a  change  Is 
necessary,  It  can  be  made  with  the  help  of 
everyone — the  owners,  the  residents,  and  the 
planners.  We  have  made  too  many  mis- 
takes before,  the  time  Is  now  for  us  to 
change.  You  can  do  It  by  voting  to  support 
the  re-zonlng  proposal. 


NATO:   THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
WEST  GERMANY 


HON,  JOHN  M,  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  atlen:ptLng  to  reevaluate 
the  real  meaning  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Uiuon  and  the  status  of  our  NATO 
alliance  system  as  the  smoke  clears  from 
the  fourth  phase  of  Arab-I.sraeli  hos- 
tilities. 

Although  allegedly  devoted  to  the 
Maintenance  of  peace  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Siat«s.  the  So\iet 
Umon  proceeded  to  covertl.v  .'^upply  their 
Arab  allies  with  the  means  to  launch 
aggressive  warfare  and  then  promptly 
pro\'ided  additional  material  and  vigor- 
ous verbal  encouragement  to  Eg:>'ptian 
and  Syrian  armies  once  the  war  began 
In  contrast,  the  United  States  found  that 
their  efforts  to  resupply  the  beleaguered 
Israeli  forces  were  hindered  by  the  ac- 
tions of  our  allies  in  Europe.  In  particu- 
lar. We.^^t  Germany,  v^here  mo.'^t  of  our 
supply  depots  and  two-third.s  of  our 
trooi3?  ba.'ied  in  Europe  are  located  took 
the  leadership  in  opposing  our  efforts  to 
thwart  the  Soviet  thrust  into  the 
strategically  vital  Middle  East.  In  order 
to  grasp  the  seemingly  strange  reaction 
of  the  German  Government  one  needs  an 
understanding  of  the  general  policy  of 
Ostpolitlk  that  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
has  been  pursuing  the  last  few  years. 
Tills  policy  of  Brandt  and  it?  dangerous 
implications  for  the  Western  world  were 
clearly  delineated  by  Dr  Franz  Josef 
Strauss,  the  leader  of  the  Christian 
Socialist  Union  party  in  West  Germany, 
in  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  The 
main  thrust  of  Strau.ss'  remarks  and  the 
drift  of  Brandt's  foreign  policy  have  been 
covered  in  a  vei-j'  illuminating  article  by 
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Peter  Hughes  In  the  Indianapolis  News. 
The  article  follows: 

(From    tbe    Indianapolis    (Ind.)     News, 

Nov.   10,   1S73I 

DAitcn  Sknala  at  Okkmakt 

(By  Peter  Hughes) 

Ebitos  a  NOTS. — The  author  is  a  PbJ3.  can- 

Uld&te  tn  intemauonai  relauoos  la  Xbe  na- 

tiaa'8  capital. 

WksazMCTOM. — Dr.  Pranz  Joaef  StrauM, 
the  leader  of  West  Germany's  opposition  par- 
ty, tbe  Christian  SoclalUt  Coion  (CSU),  re- 
cently paid  an  inXurmal  visit  to  the  United 
States.  A  member  oi  the  Qerman  Bundestag 
(Parliament)  since  1948.  Strauss  has  held  a 
number  at  major  poeltlona  La  the  German 
goveromer.t,  anrMing  them  minister  ol  financ* 
and  defense  mlnwter. 

Strauas'  visit  to  the  nations'  caiptal.  dur- 
ing wtilcb  Ume  be  met  with  leading  congres- 
slooai  figure*  and  their  staff  aasistants.  as 
well  as  key  admlniftraticn  officials.  Includ- 
ing becretary  of  State  KJasloger.  and  Becre- 
tary  of  Defense  Schiessinger.  came  at  a  time 
when  a  political  storm  Ln  West  Germany  bad 
ecupted. 

The  piotential  turmoil  in  West  Germany 
was  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Moacow  this  past 
October  by  Herbert  Wehuer.  the  parliamen- 
tary leader  of  tbe  governing  Social  Demo- 
cratic party. 

During  this  visit.  Wahner  had  set  off  a 
trial  balloon  by  arguing  that  his  (Bonn) 
government  had  "puabad  too  hard"  for  con- 
cessions from  the  Soviet  Union  In  its  1971 
agreetneat  on  West  Berlin.  (This  agreement 
supposedly  gave  the  West  German  govern- 
ment the  ■tormal"'  right  to  represent  the 
residents  of  West  Berlin.) 

Th«  agreement  was  con&ldered  necessary 
because  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently 
avoided  axiy  formai  recognition  of  West  Ber- 
lin's ties  to  West  Germany.  West  Berlin  3 
status  was  also  tenuous  because  the  East 
German  government,  carefully  ooatroUed 
from  Moscow,  has  made  East  Berlin  Its  capi- 
tal and  tt  has  always  claimed  to  be  the  legal 
heir  to  West  Berlin. 

Berlin,  as  a  reault  of  the  poBt  World  War 
II  Pour  Power  Agreement,  lies  100  miles 
withla  the  Soviet-occupied  part  of  Germany, 
Aiid  Is  divided  into  four  sectors.  These  sectors 
are  occupied  by  tbe  Soviet  Union  (Blast  Ber- 
lin) ,  the  United  States.  Britain,  and  Prance 
(West  Berlin).  Because  of  the  city's  geo- 
graphical rulnerabtllty,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
consistent iv  att^mpt^d  to  undermine  West 
Berllr.  s  ties  l><  the  West  and  over  the  courae 
of  the  .«*t  15  year^.  Berlin  has  repetOedly 
been   a  pawtj   for  Soviet  ambltKins. 

Strai;s<>  warned  U^  otUclais  not  to  get 
caughi  up  ui  oeiievlng  their  own  euphoric 
rhetoric  of  the  detente  spirit.  He  asked  the 
government  olllclals  he  met  with  to  question 
can!>f'illT  the  motives  b<»hlnd  the  Soviet  Inl- 
tlstlvf^  In  brlrjvflng  about  a  sense  of  relaxa- 
tion to  global  politics,  and  he  also  dlacusaed 
the  Implications  of  Wehners  statement. 

UriAnown  to  most  .\n>ericans  is  the  fact 
that  tbe  !uternatiooa::y  aociaimed  We«t  Oer- 
maii  Chanceilt.r.  aiid  leader  of  the  Socialist 
Democratic  Party  (SPD) ,  Brandt  Is  not  much 
more  than  the  figurehead  of  reapectablllty 
for  his  party  The  m.in  who  controls  the  ma- 
jority of  tbe  SPD  Is  the  aforesaid  Herbert 
Wehner  a  former  communist  who  lived  in 
the  Soviet  Union  during  much  of  World  War 
II.  Wehiver  8  tacuon  of  the  .SPD  is  oompoaed 
of  left-wing  radicaU  who  waul  nothing  less 
tbAu  the  di.'^aoiuiion  of  the  western  alliance 
system  and  neutraJL^ni  for  West  Germany. 

\x  Straiuts  pointed  out,  this  la  not  a  new 
goal  for  the  left-wing  elements  of  the  SPD 
StratKW  dtocuiiaed  an  ar'lcle  bv  Walter  Hahn 
(an  associate  dlrecu  r  of  th>-  Poreun  Policy 
Institute  at  the  Unlveraity  of  Pennsylvania, 
wbo  Is  curreatiy  re«!dln»;  m  B<in.T  doing  re- 
searuh).  wtuch  appeHred  in  tne  deienee  aod 
foreigu  policy  journal  '  Orbis  '  this  year.  In 
this    article    Hahn    traced    the    origins    o( 
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Brandt's  Ostpolltlk,  the  architect  of  which 
Is  Brandt's  Special  Minister.  Bgon  Baihr. 

Hahn  had  conducted  an  interview  with 
Bahr  In  1969.  during  which  Bahr  outlined 
Ills  kteas  for  future  German  policy  In  retro- 
spect, these  Ideas  are  notable  because  they 
are  being  translated  Into  poUcy  under  the 
Brandt  government.  This  Includes  the  signing 
of  tbe  renunciation  of  force  treaty,  tbe  de 
Jure  recognition  of  the  two  Germanles.  the 
formal  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  control  over 
Eastern  Burope,  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  both  skies  of  tbe  European  alilanoe 
systems. 

Since  all  of  these  goals  have  been  accom- 
plished, or  are  In  the  process  of  being  ac- 
complished, grave  concern  is  being  increas- 
ingly voiced  by  German  opposition  party 
officials  that  the  next  logical  step  In  the 
Wehner-Bahr  policy  will  be  the  disisolutlon 
of  the  NATO  alliance  This  fear  Is  compound- 
ed by  the  fact  that  Brandt  was  unable  to 
solicit  Wehuer  to  retract  (or  modify)  his 
Moscow  statement,  even  after  popular  oppo- 
sition to  bis  position  became  evident. 


December  5,  1973 


ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  AVIATION 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF  xiissui;ri 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  SpeaJcer. 
recently  Mr  James  Kolstad.  Director  of 
Congressional  Relations  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  delivered  an  redress 
to  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  Rotary  Club. 

With  the  effect  that  the  energy  crisis  Is 
having  on  aviation  today,  I  think  that 
Mr.  Kolstad's  remEurks  are  timely  and  en- 
lightening. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  Mr.  Kolstad 's 
statement,  I  offer  it  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

BlUAXJLS    BT    JallES    L.    KOL,STAO 

Thank  you  very  mucb  for  the  Invitation 
to  be  with  you  today. 

Por  those  of  you  wbo  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  role  and  responsibilities  of  tbe  Civil 
AerooauUcs  Bosrd.  perhaps  a  few  words  are 
appropriate. 

The  CAB  is  an  Independent  arm  of  the 
Legtsiative  Branch  of  tbe  government  and  is 
exclusively  an  economic,  iioeosing,  regulat- 
ing, and  rate-malcing  body.  It  h.u»  very 
limited  power  and  only  660  employees,  lu- 
cludmg  economists,  accountants,  lawyers. 
and  bu^ness  analysts. 

It  may  be  useful  also  to  note  tbs  statu- 
tory provisions  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
relating  to  the  grant  of  route  authority: 
Plrst.  there  must  be  a  public  need  for  the 
airline  service,  and  second,  the  airline  ap- 
plicant must  be  fit,  wUllng,  and  able  to  pro- 
vide the  service. 

You  may  have  heard  the  saying:  "Those 
who  like  sausage  and  regulation  should  not 
watch  either  being  made." 

In  my  position  at  the  CAB.  I  have  little  to 
do  with  sausage:  but.  moreover,  when  wear- 
mg  my  community  relations  hat.  one  of  my 
reapousibUitles  is  to  reduce  the  necessity  for 
a  community  to  seek  the  tedious,  expensive, 
and  time-consuming  regulatory  process  In 
seeking  new  or  Improved  air  service 

By  sitting  down  informally  with  the  com- 
munity's civic  and  airport  officials  and  offi- 
cers of  the  carriers  involved,  we  attempt  to 
negotiate,  through  moral  and  friendly  per- 
suasion, a  satisfactory  solution  for  all  the 
parties.  To  date,  this  has  been  one  of  the 
many  successful  and  satisfying  aspects  of 
my  position  with  the  Bo«rd. 


Bob  Handle  has  asked  me  to  discuss  with 
you  the  matter  of  additional  and  improved 
air  carrier  service  for  this  community. 

In  doing  so,  tt  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
consider  both  the  recent  mid-east  crisis  and 
tbe  obliquely  related  fuel  crisis. 

Although  only  6%  of  the  total  UB.  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  Is  from  the  mid-east, 
20%  of  that  amount  is  Imported  by  this 
country  in  the  form  ol  Jet  fuel. 

Indeed,  fuel  Is  the  single  factor  which, 
more  than  any  other  In  my  opinion,  will  de- 
termine this  community's  air  service  pattern 
probably  for  some  time  to  come. 

All  transportation  consumes  32%  of  the 
total  energy  output  ot  this  country.  Yet. 
onlgfk^S^'c  of  It  Is  utilized  as  propulsion:  the 
otherN^c   Is  waste  in  the  form  of  heat. 

So,  eliminating  colossal  Inefficiencies  In 
energy  use  could  help.  Por  example:  Pilot 
fiames  account  for  nearly  half  tbe  gas  used 
annually  by  the  average  kitchen  range:  a 
747  bums  In  excess  of  one  ton  of  fuel  tn 
taxing  from  gate  to  threshold,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  claims  that 
a  1000  pound  reduction  in  the  weight  of 
automobiles  would  save  2.1  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil  per  day  or,  more  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  tbe  proposed  Alaska  pipeline. 

Moreover,  the  air  transportation  Industry, 
as  a  predominant  intercity  carrier,  consumes 
only  about  4%  of  the  total  U.S.  petroleum 
supply. 

Yet  there  Is  a  smaller  supply  of  Jet  fuel 
available  today  than  thei*  was  three  years 
ago  because  of  increased  demands  In  other 
areas. 

Jet  fuel  comes  from  tbe  so-called  'middle 
of  the  barrel"  This  is  the  distillate  that  la 
easily  transformable  into  heating  oil,  diesel, 
fuel,  kerosene  and  Jet  fuel. 

Because  of  the  growing  demand  for  gaso- 
line though,  refiners  have  reduced  their  yield 
of  the  middle  distillate  to  provide  a  greater 
output  of  gasoline. 

ITie  emergency  nature  of  the  shortages 
resulted  In  the  White  House  announcement 
of  a  mandatory  middle  dlstlUate  fuel  plan 
beginning  November  1  which  Includes  Jet 
and  turbine  engine  fuels. 

The  program  limits  all  refiners,  gas  plant 
operators,  wholesalers,  suppliers,  and  ter- 
minal operators  or  any  other  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  supplying  or  purchasing  middle 
distillates  In  buUc  at  the  wholesale  level  to 
the  amount  per  month  actually  supplied  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  month  of  1972. 

It  Is  hoped  this  will  satisfy  a  predicted 
shortage  of  about  10%. 

The  reduction  In  service  to  a  majority  of 
the  points  served  by  scheduled  air  carriers 
Is  now  fact  Portunately,  as  you  know,  Spring- 
field, so  far.  has  been  spared  from  any  fuel- 
related  service  reduction. 

In  overseeing  the  carriers  responses  to  the 
mandatory  fuel  program,  the  Board  has  tried 
to  encourage  the  carriers  to  adhere  to  cut- 
back practices  which  give  maximum  service 
to  the  greatest  number  of  pasi^en^ers  and  to 
adjust  schedules  where  possible  rather  than 
to  cancel  all  service  to  any  city. 

On  October  25  an  order  was  Issued  grant- 
ing tbe  local  service  carriers  Xi\e  authority  to 
overfly  an  Interntediale  point  if  It  has  sched- 
uled at  least  one  round  trip  per  day  for  five 
days  over  that  segment. 

Although  the  major  possibilities  for  fuel 
saving  will  be  in  the  larger,  competitive  mar- 
kets, the  Board  concluded  that  stgnificant 
prospects  for  fuel  savings  by  local  service 
carriers  for  the  present,  and  near  future, 
outweigh  any  Inconvenience  to  the  traveling 
public. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  carriers  wovild  rrer- 
elae  sound  Judgment  In  determining  which 
schedules  they  eliminate 

I  sbould  empha.slze  though  that  the  Board 
has  DO  Intenttcm  of  allowing  a  chjtWt  to  use 
Uie  current  fuel  crif^ls  as  justification  for 
suapeniOon  or  deiettoii  of  service  at  any  ot 
its  losA  mai'kets. 
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The  hardships  continue  to  be  numerous 
and  In  some  cases  acute. 

Two  major  trunk  carriers  have  been  told 
tay  their  fuel  suppliers  that  they  will  be  un- 
able to  provide  a  fuel  supply  even  equal  to 
the  1973  level.  Other  carriers  have  a  dis- 
torted 1972  fuel  base  t>ecause  of  strikes  and 
the  conversion  to  Jet  and  widelxxlled  air- 
craft. 

The  Board  Is  attempting  to  identify  all  of 
the  hardship  cases  and  by  working  with  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  attempting  to  affect  appropriate  ex- 
ceptions to  the  allocations. 

A  bill  now  scheduled  for  quick  passage  by 
Congress  could  expedite  this  procedure  by 
giving  CAB  more  authority  for  the  duration 
of  the  energy  emergency.  Specifically  we  may 
be  able  to  adjust  a  carrier's  operating  au- 
thority either  by  limiting  the  level  of  opera- 
tion, altering  the  points  served,  shorten  the 
distance  traveled,  and  adjusting  rate 
schedules. 

Another  kind  of  hardship,  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  resolve,  involves  the  furlougbing  of 
aircraft  crews  and  station  personnel. 

The  entire  issue  is  stUl  shrouded  in  some 
confusion  and  chaos  but  a  few  things  are 
clear:  The  problem  Is  severe; 

There  are  going  to  be  some  difficult  adjust- 
ments for  the  public,  the  communities,  and 
the  carriers:  and  the  fuel  shortfall,  in  my 
view,  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  In  the  near 
future. 

The  point  Is  simply  this:  It  would  be  In- 
appropriate, under  this  present-day  situa- 
tion, to  consider  additional  frequencies,  car- 
riers, and  route  authority  for  Springfield  or 
any  other  city  when  other  communities  with 
leas  service  are  being  asked  to  accept  service 
reductions. 

The  average  load  factor  on  Ozark's  Spring- 
field flights  la  49  4'-;.  On  Delta's  It  Is  49.0%. 

In  this  environment  the  solution  to 
Bprtngfleld  8  air  service  desires,  I  believe,  de- 
pends totally  on  greater  utilization  of  the 
existing  service.  t>oth  during  and  foUowlng 
the  fuel  crisis. 

While  the  airline  Industry  Is  regulated.  It 
Is  essentially  a  free  enterprise  and  no  differ- 
ent from  any  other  business,  large  or  small. 

Stockholders  have  a  right  to  expect  man- 
agement to  protect  their  Investments  and 
pay  them  a  fair  rate  on  the  money  they  have 
invested. 

To  the  degree  this  Is  not  accomplished  in 
any  business  enterprise.  It  becomes  unat- 
tractive to  the  Investor  and  the  financial 
lending  community. 

Generally  speaking  then,  airline  service  Is 
a  function  of  traffic  The  basic  equation  is 
that  if  traffic  is  sufficiently  strong  to  war- 
rant economic  service,  one  or  more  carriers 
will  be  ready,  willing  and  able  to  provide  It. 

They  wUl  seek  certification  by  filing  appli- 
cations for  new  authority.  Thev  wUl  enlist 
the  support  of  civic  interests,  and  they  wUl 
press  the  Board  to  hear  their  applications  or 
institute  investigations. 

TYafflc.  both  present  and  future,  wlU  de- 
termine the  attitude  of  the  Board  and  the 
carriers,  because  traffic  Is  the  measure  of 
whether  service  can  be  provided  economical- 
ly. Or  stated  another  way.  It  must  generate 
revenues  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation  plus 
a  rea."(onable  profit. 

The  future  of  air  transportation  at  Spring- 
field   Is   certainly   not    bleak,    though. 

Springfield's  Air  traffic  has  grown  from 
about  48.000  passentrers  enplaned  In  ISftS  to 
almost  10.3,000  m  1972,  for  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  approximately  8%  which  Is  about  the 
national  average. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Springfield  com- 
munity can  utlllae  the  existing  service  to 
achieve  higher  load  factors  then  one  or  both 
of  tbe  carriers  will  have  the  Incentive  to  ex- 
pand and  develop  their  services  out  of  and 
into  Springfield. 

Uors  elBctent  utilization  by  the  commu- 
nity, then,  is  the  key. 
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To  generalize,  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  need  for  caution  and  reexamination 
as  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  Chairman  Tlmm  said  recently,  the  em- 
phasis has  shifted  from  creation  to  refine- 
ment. 

He  noted  that  we  are  now  obliged  to  turn 
a  critical  eye  upon  the  past  and  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  waste  and  inefficiency 
have  been  too  easily  absorbed  during  the  last 
three  decades  of  expansion  and  growth. 

We  must  ask  whether  practices  tolerable 
In  the  past  have  in  the  present  become  In- 
tolerable. 

The  extensive  study  of  the  current  route 
structure  of  the  nation's  domestic  carriers 
requested  by  Chairman  Tlmm  is  reflective 
of  this  view,  and  It  is  hoped,  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  next  month. 

The  study  will  undertake  to  reveal  not 
only  what  route  authorities  are  not  now  and 
have  never  been  used,  but  what  routes  are 
being  underused,  and  what  the  system  should 
lo<ric  like  five  and  ten  years  down  the  road. 

The  results  of  this  study  could  mean  peti- 
tions for  more  route  swap»s  and  could  truly 
reveal   some    badly   needed   route   authority. 

What  the  future  holds,  I  do  not  know  I 
do  know  that  other  cities  have  progressed 
from  Springfield's  present  size  as  a  traffic 
generator  to  become  major  hub  points. 

But,  It  Is  for  you  who  live  and  work  in  this 
area  to  develop  the  traffic  that  wiU  be  neces- 
sary to  sustain  an  ever -increasing  pattern  of 
service  that  you  desire. 

In  the  meantime  1  look  forward  to  work- 
ing together  with  Springfield  on  today's  and 
tomorrow's  problems. 

Thank  you. 


THE   NEW    INVADERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OK    PKNNSVLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr,  GAYDOS.  Mr,  Speaker,  IJtUe  did 
we  think  28  years  ago,  as  the  Japanese 
capitulated  in  World  War  II,  that  the 
time  would  come  when  this  erstwhile 
enemy  would  mount  a  multibillion-dollar 
Invasion  of  our  own  homeland. 

And  yet,  this  now  is  occurring — not  In 
one  fell  swoop,  but  in  a  series  of  shrewd 
financial  moves  that  have  taken  over 
more  and  more  of  our  bu.<;inesses  and 
their  markets,  and  valuable  lands,  and 
recreational  facilities  across  the  Nation. 

The  greatest  thrust  of  this  invasion  so 
far,  a,s  Jack  Jones  reported  the  other  day 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  is  on  our  west 
coast.  I  quote  from  his  report: 

Investments  (by  the  Japanese)  range  from 
Industrial  land  and  new  manufacturing  and 
distribution  centers  to  ttmberland  In  Wash- 
ington, garden  apartment  complexes  In  San 
Diego  and  Orange  counties,  major  hotels  In 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Pranclsco,  golf  courses 
and  country  clubs,  housing  projects  and  race 
horses. 

Mr.  Jones  filed  his  dispatch  from  Los 
Angeles. 

But  the  west  coast  story  is  not  all  of 
it  by  any  means.  Japanese  investments  In 
the  United  States  have  leaped  up  by  40 
percent  in  the  last  2  years  and,  from  a 
standing  start,  now  are  estimated  at 
more  than  $1  billion.  Unless  checked,  this 
figure  \^lll  continue  to  soar  because,  as 
writer  Jones  points  out — 

Evidence  of  Japanese  enthusiasm  for  U.S. 
properties  is  everywhere 
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Japanese  investors  are  bobbing  up  In 
the  Eastern  States,  bu.vLng  properties 
and  building  plants.  The  South  has  them 
around  in  growing  numbers.  Japanese 
spending  for  hotels  and  golf  courses  has 
become  so  lavisli  in  Hawaii  that  Ameri- 
cans there  are  worried  and  protesting 
vigorously. 

Tlie  reason  for  the  Japanese  intrusion 
is  understandable,  of  course.  0\er  the 
years  this  former  enemy  nution  htis  en- 
joyed a  lop-sided  advantage  in  its  busi- 
ness dealings  with  us.  Where  our  mar- 
kets are  wide  open  to  Japanese  product.^, 
Tokyo  has  placed  quotas  and  severe  im- 
port levies  on  competitive  products  from 
here.  The  result,  accorduig  to  Mr.  Jones, 
Ls  that  Japanese  treasuries  hold  $17  bil- 
lion in  stocked  up  U.S.  dollars  and  these 
now  are  being  cashed  in  for  US  prop- 
erties, making  the  new  point  that  money 
conquers  even  more  effectively  than  do 
guns. 

Could  any  of  us  have  imagined,  a  gen- 
eration ago.  that  a  time  could  come  when 
parts  of  our  country  vkould  be  bought 
with  our  own  dollars  In  the  hands  of 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intruder.<; 
being  the  onetime  foes  we  conquered?  Of 
course  not.  And  yet  this  has  come  about. 
Himdreds  of  our  people  are  awakenintj 
each  day  to  find  themselves  employees  of 
the  Japanese,  many  of  these  Americans 
undoubtedly  veterans  of  that  war  our 
Nation  was  supposed  to  have  won.  And 
the  Japanese  are  not  the  only  invaders. 
Europeans,  too,  are  here  with  dollars 
either  hoarded  from  our  giveaways  or 
acquired  in  other  ways. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  despite  the 
other  crises  which  torment  us,  this  In- 
vasion of  the  Japanese  and  European 
investors  must  command  attention.  Al- 
though the  balance  of  payments  report- 
edly has  turned  back  in  our  favor,  at 
least  temporarily,  we  still  have  those 
piled  up  dollars  abroad  to  contend  with 
and  our  country  to  protect  from  them. 
Legislation  is  badly  needed  in  th^  field. 


THE   FIRST  ENERGY    MESSAGE   TO 
CONGRESS    WAS    FDR'S 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  may  be  of 
historical  interest  to  note  that  President 
Roosevelt  sent  an  enerry  mes.<;age  to  Con- 
gress on  February  15, 1939, 

His  message,  accompanying  a  lengthy 
report  on  energy  wliich  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  prepared  at  his  be- 
hest, included  this  prophetic  observation : 

It  13  difficult  In  the  lone  run  to  envisage 
a  national  coal  policy,  or  a  national  petro- 
leum pKJllcy,  or  a  national  water-power  p)Ollcy 
without  also  In  time  a  national  policy  di- 
rected toward  all  of  these  energy  producers — 
that  is.  a  natlociU  energy  resources  policy. 
Such  a  broader  and  integrated  policy  toward 
the  problems  of  coal  petroleum  natural  gas, 
and  water  pxjwer  cannot  be  evolved  overnight. 

Indeed,  three  wars  and  35  years  later, 
we  still  have  not  evolved  a  national 
energy  policy. 
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Mr  Speaker,  a  reading  of  President 
Roosevelt's  energy  message  suggests  that 
It  should  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 
footnote  to  history,  and  I  include  it  In 
the  RzcoRD  at  this  point,  along  with  a 
roster  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  a  list  of  those  who  helped 
prepare  the  report,  and  th?  letter  of 
ti-ansmittal  from  Interior  Secretary  Har- 
old L.  Ickes,  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee. 
Vhe  bound  volume  from  which  these 
roaterials  were  taken  Is  available  from 
the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  material  follows : 

BiSBSAiac   Fkom   tbb   PsxaiBsirr 
To  the  Congress  of  tA<  UniUd  States. 

In  aoeordatice  with  my  request  of  March  16. 
1938,  the  NatloQ«Ll  Reoources  ComitUtte*.  In 
coasultatloa  with  the  other  Federal  agencies 
conoemed.  has  prepared  a  comprehensive 
fetudy  ot  our  energy  resources,  which  I  pre- 
sent herewith  for  yoiir  consideration. 

This  report  represents  the  Joint  effort  of 
many  specialists  txjth  within  and  outside  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  It  suggest*  policies.  In- 
vestigations, and  legislation  necessary  to 
carry  forward  a  broad  national  program  (or 
the  prudent  utilization  and  conservation  of 
the  Nations  energy  resources. 

Our  resources  of  coal.  oU,  gas.  and  water 
power  provide  the  energy  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  Industry,  to  service  our  homes,  and  to 
aid  In  national  defense.  We  now  use  more 
energy  per  capita  than  any  other  people,  and 
our  scientists  tell  us  there  wUl  be  a  progres- 
sively lncr«aslng  demand  for  energy  for  all 
purposes. 

Our  energy  resources  are  not  Inexhaustible, 
yet  we  are  permitting  waste  In  thetr  use  and 
production.  In  some  instances,  to  achieve 
apparent  economies  today  future  generations 
wUl  be  forced  to  carry  the  burden  of  unnec- 
eosarUy  high  costs  and  to  substitute  inferior 
fuels  for  particular  p\irpoaes  National  pol- 
icies concerning  these  vital  resources  must 
recognize  the  availability  of  all  of  them;  the 
location  of  each  with  respect  to  its  markets; 
the  costs  of  transporting  them;  the  tech- 
nological developments  which  wUl  increase 
the  efBctency  of  their  production  and  use; 
the  use  of  the  lower  grade  coals;  and  the  re- 
lationships between  the  Increased  use  of 
energy  and  the  general  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country 

In  the  past  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  States  have  undertaken  various  measures 
to  conserve  our  heritage  In  these  resources. 
In  general,  however,  each  of  these  efforts  has 
been  directed  toward  the  problems  In  a  single 
field :  Toward  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest  in  the  power  of  flowing  water  in  the 
Nation'*  rivers;  toward  the  relief  of  economic 
and  human  distress  In  the  mining  of  coal;  or 
toward  the  correction  of  demoralizing  and 
wasteful  practices  and  conditions  In  the  m- 
dustrles  producing  oil  and  natural  gas  It  la 
time  now  to  take  a  larger  view:  To  recog- 
nize— more  fully  than  has  been  possible  or 
perhaps  needful  In  the  past — that  each  of 
our  great  natural  resources  of  energy  affects 
the  others. 

It  Is  difficult  tn  the  long  run  to  envisage 
a  national  coal  policy,  or  a  national  petro- 
leum policy,  or  a  national  water-power  policy 
without  also  In  time  a  national  policy  di- 
rected toward  all  of  these  energy  producer* — 
that  Is.  a  national  energy  reoourcea  policy 
Such  a  broader  and  integrated  policy  toward 
the  problems  of  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
and  water  power  cannot  be  evolved  over- 
night. 

The  widening  interest  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
the  conservation  and  wlae  use  of  the  Nation's 
energy  resources  raises  many  perplexing 
questions  of  policy  determination  Clearly, 
there  must  be  adequate  and  continuing  plan- 
ning and  provision  for  studies  which  will  re- 
flect the  best  technical  experience  available. 
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as  well  as  full  consideration  for  both  regional 
and  gjoup  Interests. 

Some  Federal  legislation  affecting  the  en- 
ergy resources  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  other  legislation  at  the  end  of  a 
few  more  years.  This  report  sets  forth  a  use- 
ful frame  of  reference  for  legislative  pro- 
grams affecting  these  resources  and  illus- 
trates another  approach  to  the  systematic 
husbandry  of  our  natural  resources.  Specific 
recommendations  are  advanced  for  solution 
of  the  most  pressing  problems. 

In  order  to  facilitate  Its  use  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  recommend  that  this  report  be  print- 
ed together  with  the  supporting  staff  re- 
ports and  Illustrations,  when  these  are  avail- 
able Ln  final  form.  In  conformity  with  similar 
reports  prepared  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee, 
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partment of  the  Interior;  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  and  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission. 

LfTTSS  or  TaANSurTTAi. 
NattoniU.  RcsocBCsa  CoMxrrTEZ. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jantuiry  28,  1939. 
The  PazaiDENT. 
The  White  House. 

My  Dsas  Ms.  Pxesisknt:  We  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  a  report  on  the  energy  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  with  recommendations 
for  their  prudent  utilization  and  conserva- 
tion tn  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
national  economic  structure. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  the  report 
has  been  prepared  In  consultation  with  all 
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other  Interested  agencies  of  the  Government. 
It  Includes  sup(>ortlng  papers  by  specialists 
from  both  Inside  and  outside  the  Oovem- 
ment. assembled  and  summarized  by  a  staff 
under  the  direction  of  Dr,  Ralph  J.  Watklns. 
The  findings  and  recommendattons,  in 
which  we  concur,  point  the  way  to  a  national 
policy  for  the  prudent  conservation  and  wise 
use  of  our  energy  resources. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harou)  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior.  Chairman. 

ADOTTIONAL    SIGNATURES 

Harry  H,  Woodrlng.  Secretary  of  War. 

H.  A,  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Harry  L.  Hopkins.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

F.  C.  Harrington.  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istrator. 

Frederic  A.  Delano.  Charles  B.  Merriam, 
Beardsley  Ruml,  Henry  8   Dennlson. 


PLATTDUET8CHE  OLD  FOLKS  HOME 
SOCIETY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesdav.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  honor  of  presenting  a  flag  of  oui- 
country  at  the  building  dedication  and 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Plattduetsche 
Old  Polks'  Home  Society,  The  people  in 
attendance  rose  after  the  presentation  to 
join  In  the  singing  of  "God  Bless  Amer- 
ica." This  fine  group  of  Americans  sup- 
port the  old  folks"  home  as  a  private  insti- 
tution without  Federal  help.  I  wish  to 
compliment  each  and  every-  one  of  them 
for  the  part  they  have  played  in  mak- 
ing the  Plattduetsche  Old  Folks'  Home 
one  of  the  finest  In  the  country. 

My  good  friend  Theodore  Oloisten  has 
written  a  most  interesting  history  of  the 
old  folks'  home  and  I  am  setting  it  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress: 

PlATTDUETSCHE    Ot-D    FoLKS    HoUE    SoCIBTT 

(History   by  Theodore   Oloisten) 

It  was  In  1010  that  two  delegates,  Chris  Ell- 
mera  and  WUhelm  Neumann,  presented  to 
the  Plattduetsche  Volksfest  Verein,  the  Idea 
of  building  a  home  for  the  old  folks  who 
could  no  longer  stay  by  themselves  and  main- 
tain a  hoxisehold  The  idea  was  enthusiastic- 
ally adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
develop  plans. 

In  1B13.  the  charitable  organization  of  the 
"Plattduetsche  Altenhelm  Oeeellschaft  von 
Brooklyn  und  Umgegend"  was  started  with 
Henry  C.  Bohack  as  President.  On  January  28. 
1915.  Martin  H.  Renken  was  elected  the  sec- 
ond President. 

Although  these  were  war  years,  the  plan- 
ning and  programming  never  stopped  After 
this  group  was  Incorporated  under  the  laws 
c  '  the  State  of  New  York  In  1913.  the  "Platt- 
duetsche Frauen  Verein"  organized  the 
"Damen  HUfs-Vereln  '  (Ladles  Aid  Society) 
In  1918  The  first  President  was  Henrietta 
von  Hoden.  and  right  from  the  start  these 
ladles  have  always  taken  an  active  and  Im- 
portant part  In  the  support  and  successful 
expansion  of  the  "Altenhelm". 

In  these  early  years  the  first  funds  were 
gathered  by  a  committee  having  a  "Piano 
Koutest '  which  raised  U ,800  00  for  the  build- 
ing fund.  In  1913  the  Bremervoeder  Maener- 
chor  conducted  a  benefit  In  the  Saengerbund 
HaU  that  added  another  tl.336  00  In  1916 
tre  Volksfest  Verein  gave  another  $10,000  00. 
and  in  that  year  under  the  wise  guidance  of 
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Martin  H,  Renken.  a  ten  acre  farm  land  was 
purchased  In  Franklin  Square  for  the  present 
site  of  our  "Altenhelm".  In  1918  an  addi- 
tional seven  acres  were  purchased. 

Prom  1917  through  1922  many  benefit  af- 
fairs were  arranged  and  Included  two  more 
concerts  by  the  Bremervoerder  Maennerchor 
with  the  New  York  Llederkranz  Orchestra.  A 
week  long  bazaar  was  sponsored  by  the 
"DamenhUfs-Vereln"  at  Arcadia  Hall,  and 
with  the  help  of  many  other  clubs  including 
Lutheran  Church  groups,  they  raised  J29,- 
000.00  for  the  "Altenhelm"'  building  fund. 
Another  bazaar  In  the  Thirteenth  Regiment 
Armory  added  $32,000.00  more. 

During  these  same  years  several  churches 
took  special  Interest  In  this  worthy  project. 
They  Included  the  "Deutsche  Evang.  Luth. 
Ziona  Klrche  '  on  Henry  Street  (Pastor  Krael- 
ing),  the  'Evangelisch  Lutherische  Klrche" 
on  Jersey  Avenue,  Brooklyn  and  the  "Ev. 
Luth.  St.  Peters  Klrche"  (Pastor  Helsch- 
mann). 

Finally  In  1922  the  center  part  of  the  pres- 
ent buUdlng  was  started,  and  completed  the 
foUowlng  year  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.00.  The 
home,  with  28  guest  rooms  was  opened,  and 
r  -n  filled  with  happy  and  contended  old 
fc^ks  most  of  whom  had  been  active  at  some 
time  in  the  various  Plattduetsche  "  organiza- 
tions. 

During  these  early  years  of  the  "Home" 
there  was  often  a  waiting  list  of  applicants, 
and  again  with  the  well  recorded  leadership 
and  encoiiragement  of  President  Martin  H. 
Renken  the  east  wing  addition  with  46  more 
rooms  and  an  elevator  was  completed  in 
1930  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  00. 

The  wonderful  guiding  spirit  of  Martin  H. 
Renken  came  to  an  end  In  1934  and  he  was 
followed  by  "Onkel  "  Rudy  Schumacher,  who 
worked  hard  and  with  real  wisdom  to  keep 
the  "Altenhelm '■  operating  with  Its  estab- 
lished high  standards.  This  was  not  easy  dur- 
ing the  depression  and  war  years. 

When  Rudolph  Schumacher  retired  in 
1948,  Harry  von  Kampen  was  elected  to  take 
over  this  great  responsibility,  and  he  served 
with   distinction   and  honor  until    1964. 

For  the  first  time  an  American  born  Presi- 
dent was  elected  in  1954.  Henry  Renken.  the 
son  of  Martin  H.  Renken.  is  still  remembered 
by  many  of  us  for  his  firm  and  serious  in- 
terest in  the  proper  operation  of  the 
Altenhelm  His  perfect  Plattduetach  was  used 
a  great  deal  at  his  meetings.  One  of  his  ac- 
complishments was  the  addition  of  the  sun 
porch  to  the  front  of  the  east  side  of  our 
building  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.00. 

It  Is  worthy  to  note  that  during  Henry 
Renken's  administration  he  had  a  very  active 
first  Vice  President.  Eugene  Mayer,  who  un- 
fortunately passed  away  In  1982.  His  work 
and  Interest  in  the  Altenhelm  have  been  car- 
ried on  every  since  by  his  very  active  wlf», 
Annl  Mayer. 

Large  portrait  paintings  of  the  four  past 
presidents  are  prominently  displayed  in  the 
Altenhelm.  The  Henry  C.  Bohack  framed 
painting  was  presented  to  the  Altenhelm  at 
the  50th  Anniversary  dinner  by  Robert  H.  C. 
Bohack,  a  grand  nephew.  He  Is  the  Person- 
uel  Director  of  the  Bohack  Corporation  who 
made  this  possible. 

When  Henry  Renken  decided  to  retire  In 
1967,  Harry  Busch  was  elected  to  this  time 
consuming  responsibility  as  President.  In 
his  first  annual  report  he  indicated  that 
there  was  a  need  for  improved  and  new 
facilities  for  our  guests  and  those  knocking 
at  our  door.  A  building  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  John  C.  Jannen  until  1968  re- 
viewed various  plans,  and  finally  It  was  de- 
cided to  add  a  new  west  wing  to  the  buUd- 
lng. In  1969  a  larger  building  committee  was 
appointed,  with  Daniel  L.  Muller  as  Chair- 
man. 

TTianks  to  the  years  of  co-operative  efforts 
of  the  directors,  the  building  committee, 
our  superintendents  and  the  Ladles  Aid 
Society,    ground    breaking    ceremonies    took. 
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place  in  April  1973.  A  fund  raising  drive  was 
started  with  a  successful  dinner  on  May  19, 
1972.  at  which  the  Honorable  Albert  H  Bosch 
was  the  speaker.  President  Busch  appointed 
a  Building  Fund  Executive  Committee,  made 
up  of  John  Hlnrlchsen.  Chairman.  Theodore 
Oloisten.  Vice  Chairman,  and  John  Pluschau. 
Financial  Secretary. 

It  Is  desirable  to  mention  and  recognize 
in  this  history  the  dependable  service  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Knieriem  from 
1955  to  1966  as  Superintendents  of  the 
Altenhelm.  After  Herb  passed  away,  Mrs. 
Knieriem  continued  and  was  Joined  by  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Henry  Simonsen  in  1966  as  Sujjer- 
lutendents.  Alter  all  these  years  of  con- 
tinuous work  for  the  benefit  of  our  guests, 
Mrs.  Knieriem  decided  early  this  year  to  re- 
serve a  room  for  herself  In  the  new  wing 
and  enjoy  the  rest  of  her  years  in  com- 
fortable retirement. 

The  physical  well  being  of  our  house  guests 
has  been  for  many  years  In  the  hands  of 
our  physician.  Dr.  DeLasslo,  Dr.  DeI.aeslo  was 
assisted  by  our  Schwester  Emma,  whose  un- 
tiring services  came  to  an  end  when  she 
was  caUed  to  her  reward  In  1971. 

The  spiritual  needs  of  our  residents  over 
all  these  years  were  filled  by  various  Lutheran 
niUUsters.  When  our  last  Chaplain,  Pastor 
Vesper  unexpectedly  died  this  year.  Pastor 
Theodore  R.  Baudier  of  the  Zion  Lutheran 
Church  on  Henry  Street,  took  over,  and  is 
filling    these    needs    of    our    residents. 

The  new  west  wing  of  the  building  Is  made 
up  of  guest  rooms  with  private  baths  and  a 
separate  living  room  is  available  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third  floors.  The  manager's  apart- 
ment, additional  guest  rooms  and  rooms  for 
the  nurses  olds  are  on  the  flrst  floor  along 
with  a  very  large  sun  room  and  extended 
chapel.  The  basement  provides  new  facilities 
for  all  guests.  They  Include  a  hobby  room, 
hair  dressing  parlor,  library,  recreation  room, 
and  director's  and  manager's  offlces.  There  Is 
also  additional  storage  space,  and  the  Ladles 
Aid  Society  Is  equipping  a  service  kitchen  in 
this  area.  The  new  elevator  serves  all  levels, 
iru:ludiug  an  outside  door  where  deliveries 
can  be  loaded  with  minimum  handling. 

A  "Memorial  HaU"  to  the  new  wUig  will 
have  the  Honor  Roll  and  Memorial  Plaques 
as  well  as  three  lighted  directories  listing  Life 
Members,  contributors  to  the  Gold  Star  $100. 
Club,  and  Life  Members  of  the  L.adle8  Aid 
Society. 

The  entire  new  building  is  air  conditioned 
and  all  the  rooms  are  committed  to  appli- 
cants with  several  more  on  the  waiting  list 
again.  This  Is  evidence  of  the  good  guidance 
and  continuous  work  the  Altenhelm  has  re- 
ceived from  Its  Board  of  Directors,  as  well  as 
the  loyal  support  of  the  many  friends  and 
Diembers,  especially  the  Ladies  Aid  Society. 
In  a  very  impressive  ceremony,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  Wydler,  Congressman  for  the 
fourth  district  in  this  area,  presented  at  the 
Dedication  diiiner  a  large  American  Flag  that 
bad  been  flown  over  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol. 

TTie  directors  wish  to  express  a  most  sincere 
and  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  the  sponsors  and 
contributors  for  their  wonderful  support. 
With  your  continued  Interest,  great  spirit  of 
co-operation,  and  with  Gods  biessiugs,  we 
look  forward  with  confidence  u>  completing 
in  the  near  future  the  needed  i approvements 
in  the  older  sections  of  our  Alienheim. 


PETROLEXTM.  POLITICS, 
AND  POWER 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF    SOl'TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  DENHOLM   Mr   Speaker    I  voted 
against  the  legislation  proposed  to  con- 
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serve  energy  on  the  Nation's  highways — 
H.R.  11372. 

I  voted  against  the  legislation  pro- 
posed to  conserve  energy  on  the  highways 
because  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Trains  of  trucks  in  motion  ever\'  hour 
of  every  day  and  ever>-  nicht  have  ."sus- 
tained a  national  tran.'^poi-tation  system 
otherwise  at  the  threshold  of  total  col- 
lapse. Absent  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
motor  transport  industry  many  Ameri- 
can families  of  the  greatar  metropolitan 
areas  of  this  country  would  not  have 
milk,  meat,  potatoes,  toast,  or  other  es- 
sentia', food  for  dinner  tonight  or  for 
breakfast  tomorrow  morning 

I  do  not  know  of  one  single  proprietory 
interest  in  the  motor-transport  industry 
that  is  not  interested  in  maximized  econ- 
omy of  operation 

Now.  if  the  national  policy  is  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  energy  per  ton-mile 
of  cargo  .shipments,  many  alternatives 
exist  to  substantially  reduce  the  rate  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  es- 
sential to  the  energy  required  for  trans- 
portation. 

Examples  of  increased  efficiency  and 
reduced  energy  requirements  per  ton/ 
mile  of  cargo  include:  Incre.ased  axle 
weight  limits:  increa.sed  two-way  hauls; 
full  load  lots  by  monitored  pooling:  re- 
laxation of  ICC  restrictions:  and  unl- 
formity  of  national  and  State  laws  by 
intrastate  and  interstate  regulatorj' 
agencies. 

There  are  many  other  policies  that  will 
substantially  increase  efQciency  of  en- 
ergy requirements  essential  to  the  motor- 
transport  Inc^ustry  but  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  a  reduction  in  speed  is  far  more 
political  than  practical  in  any  effort  to 
conserve  encrg>-  required  on  a  per  ton/ 
mile  cargo  shipment. 

It  is  likely  a  political  advantage  to  ap- 
peal to  patriotism  in  the  shortrun  but 
I  am  convinced  that  patriotism  is  no  so- 
lution to  the  petroleum  problems  of  the 
future  for  America. 

The  people  of  this  ^'reat  coimtry  know 
that  it  was  their  tax  dollars  that  built 
an  interstate  highway  .system  engineered 
for  speeds  up  to  100  miles  i)er  hour,  that 
it  is  their  money  that  paid  for  motor  ve- 
hicles designed  for  modem  highways  and 
other  .such  investments  required  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act — and  that  a'.l  are  incon- 
sistent with  a  natioi'.al  policy  for  the 
consei'vation  of  energy  i.nd  maximized 
economy  of  operation  of  motor-transport 
vehicles  on  the  public  highways. 

Energy  is  power  and  ix)wer  in  com- 
bustible engines  is  determined  by  revolu- 
tions, per  minute  <r  min)  plus  gear  ratio 
of  differentials  and  transmissions  of 
many  variances  in  every  motor  vehicle  on 
the  "oublic  highways  Motor  transport 
equipment  is  operated  cgainst  load  fac- 
tors by  tachometers  'r  mln>  rather  than 
speedometers  (mi  h>  and  a  required  re- 
duction in  momentum  must  in  the  inter- 
est of  perfoi-mancc  be  overcome  by  an 
automatic  reduction  in  th^'^eaj  iaLln=" 
a  shift  of  gear?; — to  maintain  essential 
r'min  to  produce  the  requisite  power  to 
perpetuate  motion  at  an>  s}>eed  The  re- 
sult of  the  legislation  requested  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
is  to  increase  the  neces.sary  energy  essen- 
tial by  increa'^ed  time  as  the  result  of  a 
loss  of  momentum  m  eveiT  ton /mile  of 
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cargo  shipped  on  the  highways  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  Indeed  mterestlng  to  note  that 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Members 
of  Congress  contemplated  that  the  same 
logic  and  wisdom  extended  to  the  con- 
trolled speed  of  airplanes,  ships,  trains, 
or  other  modes  of  transportation.  Most 
of  us  scarcely  realize  that  there  is  still 
more  power  in  politics  than  there  is  In 
petroleum  and  particularly  so  if  patriot- 
ism is  the  flag  of  the  carrier. 


AS  UNTOLD  STORY  1973  US- 
US.S.R.  SEA  CONFRONTATION  IN 
THE   MEDITERRANEAN 

HON.  JOHN  R,  RARICK 

OF    LOUTSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  10  years,  two  developments  of  tran- 
scendent significance  in  world  politics 
were  the  growth  in  strength  of  naval 
powers  of  the  USSR,  and  the  relative 
decrease  in  that  of  the  United  States. 

Today.  Soviet  naval  units  are  on  the 
prowl  in  geographically  advantageous 
parts  of  the  world:  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Caribbean  basin. 
both  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  the  latter, 
the  USSR,  fleet  has  a  strength  of  more 
than  80  vessels  in  positions  to  attack  the 
U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  a  decisive  manner. 
Soviet  presence  on  the  strategic  Island 
of  Malta  gives  the  Red  power  the  capa- 
bility to  control  the  major  access  to  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Dunng  the  1973  Arab-Israel  war. 
when  the  Soviets  threatened  Interven- 
tion  in  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States 
answered  by  ordering  a  general  alert  of 
its  Armed  Forces.  But  that  was  not  all. 
Our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  notified  the 
President  that  Soviet  naval  power  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to 
defeat  US.  naval  power  there.  This  grim 
reality,  well  understood  by  experienced 
naval  officers  and  students  of  world 
strategy,  sooner  or  later  must  be  faced. 

One  of  the  ablest  recent  discussions  of 
the  current  defense  posture  of  the  United 
States  is  that  by  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rick- 
over  In  June  19.  1973,  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  for  1974.  Other  authorita- 
tive sources  of  information  on  recent 
trends  in  naval  powers  are  to  be  found 
in  the  sprin{,  and  summer  1973  issues 
of  the  Strategic  Review,  the  ehte  quar- 
terly magazine  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  In- 
stitute of  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  invite  attention 
to  tlie  fact  that  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  crisis  over  the  future  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  with  elements  in  the 
executive  branch  bent  on  surrender  of 
the  U-S  -owned  Canal  Zone  to  Panama. 
The  situation  In  the  Isthmus  Is  not  an 
isolated  development,  but  part  of  a  global 
pattern  aimed  at  a  strategic  weakening 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Because  what  happens  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  its  Impact  on  the  Caribbean. 
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we  must  face  the  realities.  The  best  way 
to  do  that  is  to  place  our  own  interests 
first,  especially  in  Psinama.  by  retention 
of  our  undiluted  sovereignty  over  the 
UB.-owned  Canal  Zone. 

The  recent  writing  of  two  columnists 
reveal  some  of  the  concern  on  the  part 
of  our  Oovemment  in  connection  with 
the  U.8.8.R--U.S.  sea  confrontation 
during  the  1973  Arab-Israel  war.  Both 
of  these  columns  follow: 
IProm  the  Waahlngton  Poat.  Nov    28.  1973) 

PSICBTKMING    PACTS 

I  By  Josepb  AIiop  | 
The  world  we  Uve  In  la  no  longer  what  It 
seema.  Or  at  least,  it  is  no  longer  what  it 
•e«ms  to  a  large  majority  of  thlnldng  Ameri- 
cana. This  is  probably  the  most  dangerous 
single  feature  of  our  current  situation;  and 
It  was  wonderfully  vividly  proven  last  week. 
To  begin  with,  a  group  of  seven  eminent 
C&mbrldge-baaed  economists  secured  some 
enjoyable  publicity  by  announcing  that  the 
Arab  oil  boycott  ought  to  l>e  countered  with 
17^.  sanctions.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  in  fact  hopes  to  use  diplomatic 
pressures  to  move  the  Arab  oil  producers, 
prior  to  the  coming  negotiations  for  an  Arab- 
Israeli  settlement.  But  the  seven  economists 
were  thinking  of  more  direct  sanctions,  like 
the  cessation  of  food  deliveries. 

Now  this  kind  of  direct  sanctions,  as  even 
Cambridge-based  economists  ought  to  luiow. 
must  ultimately  depend  on  military  power. 
Without  military  power,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  the  United  States  can  do  to  make 
the  Arab  oil  states  either  hungry  or  other- 
wise uncomfortable — which  is  why  the  Aral>8 
are  so  cocky. 

By  a  splendid  stroke  of  irony,  the  U.S. 
Navy's  lonely  little  task  force  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  turned  tall  and  steamed  for  home  on 
almost  the  same  day  the  Cambridge  econ- 
omists iasxied  their  statement.  This  task 
force,  headed  by  the  aircraft  carrier  Han- 
coclt.  had  been  sent  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  the  time  of  President  Nixon's 
world-wide  military  alert. 

The  Hancock  is  so  ancient  that  it  was 
about  to  be  decommissioned  and  handed  over 
to  the  ship-breakers  when  the  order  came  to 
show  the  flag  By  the  time  the  Hancock  and 
Its  few  supporting  vessels  were  called  home 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  last  week,  the  task 
force  was  also  quite  literally  surrounded  by 
Soviet  guided  missile  cruisers  of  the  most 
modem  type,  vastly  more  i>owerful  and  dan- 
gerous than  the  Hancock. 

During  the  Tom  Klppur  war,  the  U.S.  Navy 
also  lost  its  parody  of  a  naval  base  In  the 
region  of  the  Arabian  peninsula — the  slender 
facilities  formerly  available  on  the  Island  of 
Bahrein  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  Meanwhile,  the 
Soviet  Navy  has  a  highly  significant  new 
naval  base.  UMM  Qasr  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Ovi\t.  plus  a  most  important 
naval  base  with  large  supporting  Jet  air- 
fields in  Somaltland,  plus  other  useful  facu- 
lties in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

These  bases  and  other  facilities  permit  the 
Soviet  Navy  to  keep  a  permanent  force  of  five 
lmF>ortant  warships  and  IS  supporting  vesaels 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  Red  Sea  and/or  Persian 
Gulf,  as  the  ships'  orders  may  require.  This 
Is  done,  moreover,  at  the  end  of  a  supply  line 
ll.OOO  mlleelong. 

The  reasons  for  this  costly  and  difficult  So- 
viet naval  effort,  finally,  is  quite  certainly  So- 
viet awareness  of  the  over-whelming,  even 
terrifying  strategic  importance  of  the  Arab 
oU  states.  Hence  one  has  to  reach  one  of  two 
conciuslona  about  the  Cambridge-based 
economists.  Either  they  did  not  trouble  to 
find  out  the  foregoing  unpleasant  facts.  Or 
else,  perhaps,  they  are  not  quite  In  their  right 
minds. 

Even  Cambridge  economists,  after  all.  U 
both  sane  and  fully  aware  of  the  hard  facts, 
could  not  really  have  believed  the  navally  en- 
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febled  United  States  would  get  away  with  di- 
rect sanctions  against  the  oil  states  In  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  The  Soviets,  with  their 
hard-tx)Ught  naval  superiority,  would  simply 
not  stand  for  it. 

Whether  because  of  Ignorance  or  self-delu- 
sion. In  short,  these  extremely  able  men  have 
demonstrably  ceased  to  live  In  the  real  world. 
They  are  not  alone,  however.  This  reporter 
will  bet  6-to-l  that  just  about  all  who  have 
bothered  to  read  this  far  will  be  both  shocked 
and  shaken  by  the  following  facts. 

When  the  Soviets  threatened  military  In- 
tervention in  the  Mideast,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Stall  were,  of  course,  notified.  The  Presi- 
dent warned  the  Soviets  off,  by  putting  part 
of  SAC  In  the  air  and  ordering  his  general 
alert.  If  the  Soviets  had  Ignored  the  Presi- 
dent's warning,  the  US  Sixth  Fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean  would  have  been  the  first  to 
feel  the  cruel  shock.  Thus  the  US.  Navy's 
general  .staff  was  duty  bound  to  notify  the 
President — and  did  so  notify  him — that  the 
Sixth  Fleet's  marked  inferiority  would  lead  to 
rapid  defeat  in  case  of  a  fight. 

The  grim,  unpublished  episode  speaks 
volumes,  both  about  President  Nixon's  cour- 
age In  a  serious  crisis,  but  also  about  the  de- 
terioration of  the  American  situation,  all 
around  the  world.  It  speaks  volumes  about 
changing  Soviet  attitudes,  too.  that  the  Sovi- 
ets actually  sent  nuclear  warheads  to  Egypt 
for  a  brief  period  at  the  same  height  of  peril 
In  the  Mideast.  The  chances  are  that  the  war- 
beads  were  actually  sent. 

These  are  frightening  facts,  from  that  real 
world  in  which  most  Americans  have  ceased 
to  live.  Further  reports  on  it  will  follow,  if  a 
lull  between  more  pressing  horrors  should 
permit. 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News, 
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UNTTBD  States  No  Longer  Rui.e8  the  Seas 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

What  amounted  to  a  US. -Soviet  naval 
confrontation  took  place  during  the  Mideast 
war,  and  Its  implications  were  not  reassur- 
ing. The  time  has  passed  when  the  U.S.  Navy 
ruled  the  seas. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  Soviet  navy  has 
been  vastly  expanded  In  a  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram exceeding  the  United  States  more  than 
3  to  I  and  including  an  Impressive  array  of 
misslle-firlng  cruisers  and  subs. 

The  septuagenarian  and  acld-tongued 
naval  philosopher.  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover.  in 
a  table-poundlng  closed  session  of  a  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  last  June,  de- 
fined the  problem.  "I  believe  It  Is  clear."  he 
said,  "that  the  Soviets  must  believe  It  Is 
credible  that  there  could  be  a  United  States- 
Soviet  confrontation  at  sea,  because  the  So- 
viets are  pouring  vast  resources  Into  a  navy 
capable  of  challenging  our  navy  at  sea. 

"If  they  did  not  consider  that  to  be  cred- 
ible, I  can  see  no  logical  reason  why  they 
would  bo  building  the  particular  fleet  they 
are  buUdlng.  There  is  no  fleet  other  than 
ours  In  the  world  for  the  Soviets  to  chal- 
lenge. 

"If  we  are  unable  to  provide  naval  support 
to  overseas  forces,  then  we  are  not  able  to' 
conduct  overseas  operations  of  any  kind,  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force.  Practically, 
we  have  no  other  way  then  to  send  our  sup- 
plies by  sea.  Therefore,  I  think  the  answer 
is  that  we  must  conclude  it  Is  credible  and 
that  certainly  the  Soviets  themselves  think 
It  Is  credible." 

Certainly  they  did.  In  unmistakable  terms, 
Soviet  party  boss  Leonid  Brezhnev  Informed 
President  NUon  that  If  the  United  States 
would  not  Join  Russia  in  a  Joint  Mideast 
force.  Russia  might  go  in  alone  notwith- 
standing the  beefed-up  presence  of  the  US. 
flth  Fleet.  This  was  something  entirely  new 
in  the  military  relationship  t>etween  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Ten 
years  ago  even  the  brash  Khrushchev  could 
not  have  made  cuch  a  threat  credible. 
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But  It  was  credible  In  the  Mediterranean 
in  1973  because  Russia  had  buUt  the  ships, 
equipped  them  with  the  cruise  missiles  which 
made  US.  aircraft  carriers  vulnerable  and 
sent  them  to  confront  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  Russian  cruise  missiles  and  the  U.S. 
lack  of  defense  against  them  were  what  made 
Rlckover  pound  the  table.  "The  Soviet  navy." 
he  said  last  June,  "recognized  the  great  po- 
tential for  tactical  cruise  missile  submarines 
many  years  ago.  Their  surface-launched  sub- 
marine missile  has  been  deployed  for  over 
10  years. 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  progressed  through 
five  classes  of  tactical  cruise  missile-flrlng 
submarines,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
even  one  of  these  submarines  approved  by 
our  Navy." 

The  problem  Is  not  confined  to  the  type 
of  tactical  missiles  the  Soviet  navy  can 
employ  against  opposing  naval  forces.  Adm. 
Elmo  Zumwalt  Jr.,  chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
predicted  that  the  Soviet  Unions  carrier 
force  would  eventually  outnumber  the  14  at- 
tack carriers  upon  which  the  present  U.S. 
air  superiority  at  sea  is  based.  The  Kremlin 
has  made  no  secret  of  its  Intentions.  Its  naval 
commanders  have  publicly  boasted  that 
world-wide  U.S.  naval  superiority  was  short- 
lived. 

They  Ulustrated  what  this  is  beginning  to 
mean  In  the  Mediterranean,  where  their  vital 
Interests  are  affected,  and  where  they  are 
slowly  and  steadily  clamping  a  stranglehold 
on  the  movement  of  the  world's  oil  supply. 
Rlckover  pointed  out  before  the  crisis  at  sea 
that  Russia  is  gaining  "footholds  and  toe- 
holds" In  "the  most  Important  part  of  the 
earth  for  us  today,"  the  Near  East  and  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

When  an  Israeli-Arab  settlement  opens  up 
the  Suez  Canal,  it  will  be  a  waterway  for  the 
further  extension  of  Soviet  sea  power  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  and  no  longer 
subject  to  containment  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  sea  confrontation  during  the  Mideast 
War  has  had  a  sobering  effect  in  the  Nixon 
administration.  The  U.S.  6th  Fleet,  which 
once  could  dominate  trouble  spots,  was  con- 
fronted by  a  Soviet  Mediterranean  force 
totalling  some  80  ships.  Including  destroy- 
ers and  submarines.  This  Is  a  drastic  change 
from  10  years  ago. 

The  American  public  understands  very  lit- 
tle of  this.  The  Navy's  philosopher  has  this 
to  say  about  It:  "If  an  opponent  is  success- 
ful In  developing  weapons  that  can  sink  large 
numbers  of  our  carriers  and  we  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  developing  adequate  counter- 
weapons — or  If  we  simply  do  not  build  suffi- 
cient modern  carriers  to  protect  our  sea- 
lanes — the  United  States  wUl  have  to  change 
Its  national  objectives  to  be  consistent  with 
the  Inability  to  conduct  overseas  military 
operations." 


REPEAL  OF  THE  CONSUMER 
PRODUCT  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

'  ir    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  Congress  passed  and  President 
Nixon  signed  into  law  Public  Law  92-573, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  I  have 
introduced  a  bUl.  H.R.  11717.  to  repeal 
this  act.  My  reasons  are  as  follows: 

Believing  that  too  many  products  were 
too  hazardous  to  be  allowed  on  the  mark- 
et, that  consumers  are  too  unintelligent 
to  safeguard  them.^elve.s.  and  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  less-than-bright 
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subjects  from  "malicious"  manuf sicturers, 
Congress  created  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic against  unreasonable  risks  of  injury 
associated  with  consumer  products.  This 
Commission  has  very  aptly  been  called 
the  most  powerful,  independent,  regula- 
tory agency  ever  established  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  re- 
sulted principally  from  the  recommenda- 
tions published  by  President  Johnson's 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
in  June  1970.  That  Commission  estimated 
that  20  million  injuries  occurred  per 
year  associated  with  consumer  products; 
that  110,000  of  these  injuries  resulted  in 
permanent  disability;  and  that  30,000 
resulted  In  death.  The  Commission  con- 
cluded that  the  number  of  injuries  as- 
sociated with  consumer  products  was 
excessive  and  the  existing  measures  for 
dealing  with  hazards  associated  with 
consumer  products  were  inadequate. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  is 
designed  to  rectify  the  situation  by  the 
use  of  its  powers  to  inspect  factories, 
warehoases,  and  stores,  prohibit  the 
stockpiling  and  sale  of  products,  seize 
and  destroy  banned  products,  make  reg- 
ulations, require  reports  from  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  and  retailers,  set 
safety  standards  for  all  products,  require 
repair,  repurchase  or  replacement  of 
products,  and  impose  civil  penalties  up 
to  $500,000  in  fines  and  criminal  penal- 
ties up  to  $50,000  in  fines  and  1  year  in 
prison. 

The  assignment  of  tliese  powers  to  an 
independent  regulatory  agency  to 
achieve  any  ends,  good  or  bad,  is  inher- 
ently tyrannical.  The  Commission's 
Chairman,  Richard  O.  Simpson,  says 
that— 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  has  been 
called  one  of  the  broadest  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion ever  enacted  by  Congress.  And  our  Com- 
mission is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful 
agency  ever  created. 

Chairman  Simpson  agrees  with  both 
of  these  obsenations.  Mr.  Simpson,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Timts  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1973,  says  that  his  Coi amission 
possesses  a  "frightening  amount  of  au- 
thority" which,  in  the  wrong  hands, 
"could  result  in  a  witch  hunt."  Ap- 
parently Chairman  Simpson  believes 
that  his  hands  and  the  hands  of  other 
members  of  the  Commission  are  the  right 
hands — the  hands  which  will  properly 
execute  such  overv.eening  power.  But 
then  all  wlelders  of  power  believe  that 
they  are  competent  to  oversee  the  af- 
fairs of  other.s. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefiferson  who  cau- 
tioned against  placing  our  confidence  In 
men:  rather  we  should  tie  men  down  by 
the  chains  of  the  Constitution.  Appar- 
ently, however,  the  Constitution  v.as  far 
from  the  mind  of  Congress  when  it  en- 
acted Public  Law  92-573  last  fall.  My 
colleague  In  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Jamie  L.  Whit- 
TEN>,  remarked  in  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  that — 

The  Commission  has  so  much  power  here 
Its  really  unbelievable."  .  .  .  You're  got  llfe-or 
death  over  whether  consumers  have  any- 
thing to  consume. 

Representative     Whitten     concluded 
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that  the  Commission  has  "more  power 
than  a  good  man  wants  or  a  bad  man 
should  have." 

Not  only  are  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission dictatorial,  but  Chairman  Simp- 
son has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he 
and  his  Commission  intend  to  use  that 
power.  I  quote  from  Chairman  Simpson ; 

We  are  going  to  be  pretty  tough  on  en- 
forcement, you  can  plan  on  It.  We  Intend 
to  use  the  very  severe  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  to  motivate  manufacturers  to  do 
the  Job,  and  we  think  it  will  work. 

I  quote  from  Chairman  Simpson  at 
length  simply  because  his  words  are  the 
best  illustration  of  the  dictatorial  na- 
ture of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  that  one  could  wish  for.  I 
offer  another  example  from  Chairman 
Simpson's  speeches: 

I  know  one  thing.  If  I  were  still  In  In- 
dustry faced  with  a  new  independent  Federal 
regulatory  agency  with  powers  e^s  broad  as 
we  possess,  I  think  I'd  invest  the  time  and 
energy  to  learn  as  much  as  p>o6slble.  And 
that's  especially  true  when  that  agency  has 
enforcement  provisions  that  could  become 
very  personal  for  nearly  jail  manufactur- 
ers). 

One  may  wonder  what  Chairman 
Simpson's  cryptic  remark  about  the  en- 
forcement provisions  becoming  very  per- 
sonal for  all  businessmen  me&ns — but 
the  meaning  of  that  remark  becomes 
quite  clear  when  one  recalls  that  the 
Commission  may  impose  both  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  of  its 
edicts.  As  for  criminal  prosecutions, 
Chairman  Simpson  says  that — 

He  is  personally  inclined  ...  to  seek  out  the 
Board  Chairman  or  the  corporate  chief  exec- 
utive officer.  In  addition  to  other  officials, 
because  I  believe  they  are  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  assure  corporate  compliance  with 
CPSC  regulations. 

Chairman  Simpson  assures  his  listen- 
ers, a  group  which  had  better  be  all  of 
us,  for  we  are  all  producers  and  con- 
sumers, that  he  means  business: 

Those  were  not  simply  "veiled  threats" 
aimed  at  headlines.  We  mean  business.  .  .  . 

Any  illusion  which  business  has  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  can  coexist 
peacefully  with  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  should  be  shattered — 
and  will  be  shattered.  Not  only  are  its 
powers  arbitrarj-  and  dictatorial,  and  not 
only  is  the  Commission  determined  to 
use  its  powers,  all  its  powers,  to  achieve 
the  purpose  set  forth  by  Congress,  but 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  i.«;  al- 
mo.st  limitless.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Commission  has  power  to  regulate  in 
eveiy  way  from  10.000  to  100.000  prod- 
ucts. In  all  probability  the  latter  figure 
is  conservative. 

Chairman  Simpson  himself  has  said 
that  one  may  name  anything,  anything 
at  all,  and  the  'CPSC  probably  lias  juiL';- 
diction  over  it."  Tlie  only  specific  exemp- 
tions from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission contained  in  the  enabling  legis- 
lation are  those  products  which  are  reg- 
ulated by  other  Federal  agencies:  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products,  motor  veWcles. 
pesticides,  aircraft  and  aircraft  compo- 
nents, boats,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  food, 
and  firearms.  Tlie  Commi-ssion  has  the 
power  to  halt  production  of.  prevent  the 
sale  of,  and  incarcerate  the  manufac- 
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turers  or  sellers  of  almost  all  goods  In 
tlie  marketplace. 

Yet  the  Commission  Is  not  even  satis- 
fied with  that.  Chairman  Simpson  points 
out.  for  exsunple.  that  while  flrearms  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sion, firearm  ammunition  Is,  and  may  at 
the  whim  of  the  Commission  be  removed 
from  the  marketplace  as  a  hazardous 
product.  Furthermore,  while  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  were  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  purview  of  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Congress,  the  Commission  is 
already  unofficially  considering  a  ban  on 
cigarettes. 

In  fact,  Chairman  Simpson  was  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Times  on  August  23, 
1973,  as  saying  that  the  Commission  has 
"a  serious  expectation  of  achieving  a 
ban"  on  certain  cigarettes  and  that  the 
Commission  "should  and  will  be  able  to 
achieve"  a  ban.  Chairman  Simpson  jus- 
tifies the  Commission's  assertion  of  con- 
trol over  cigarettes  on  the  grounds  that 
cigarettes  are  covered  by  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  with  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  execute.  The  Commission 
IS  determined  to  Interpret  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  so  that  it  contradicts  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  This  sim- 
ply means  that  the  entire  agency  is  built 
upon  contradictory  laws. 

In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  Commis- 
sion's powers  and  in  view  of  the  extent 
of  its  jurisdiction,  one  might  very  well 
wonder  exactly  how  enforcement  of  Its 
decrees  will  be  managed.  Again  Chair- 
man Simpson  Is  very  obliging,  for  he  tells 
us  several  times  how  the  Commission 
intends  to  oversee  its  vast  domain.  One 
way  this  enormous  task  will  not  be  ac- 
complished, we  are  told.  Is  by  hiring 
100.000  Commission  Investigators  and 
putting  them  into  the  field;  that  Is,  the 
businesses  of  this  Nation,  In  order  to  try 
to  inspect  for  confomilty  to  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations.  Mr.  Simpson  believes 
'that  would  not  only  be  inefficient,  but 
ineffective  as  well  " 

It  would  no  doubt  be  inefficient  but 
one  may  entertain  doubts  about  Chair- 
man Simpson  s  statement  that  it  would 
be  Ineffective  as  well  His  reason  for  say- 
ing this  Is  that  he  believes  that  con- 
formity to  the  Commission's  standards 
cannot  be  inspected  into  the  market- 
place. He  says,  for  example,  that — 

Just  u  the  quality  control  manager  c*nt 
inapect  safety  Into  a  mAziufmcturer's  prod- 
ucu.  the  Commission  canT  Inspect  safety 
Into  the  marketplace 

Yet  after  making  and  repeating  thia 
-statement  about  the  futility  of  inspec- 
tions. Chairman  Simpson  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Commission  welcomes  the  help 
of  consumer  organizations  in  monitoring 
the  marketplace.  Unquestionably  they 
can  serve  as  a  very  effective  "unofficial " 
arm  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission.   Says  Chairman   Simpson: 

rd  like  to  see  more  of  this  Td  like  to  ae« 
conaumer  groups  all  over  the  country  arm 
tatm— l^w  wttta  coptM  of  our  "C  P  S  C 
Buuaed  Proaactt  Ltat"  to  spot-<-tMck  retail 
f.^amm.  Wliar*  tttey  find  "banned"  producta 
for  aUe.  we  want  to  know  about  It.  We  wUl  ta- 
&n<l   wtvar*   w«   flud   Tlolatlona,   w 


wtU  provkle  uooUvatlou  '  a^tainst  future  «lo- 
latkms  by  proaecuiiad  to  Uia  fullest  extent 
of  the  Taw 


The    ConmlHAon,    viule    welcoming 
consumer  organizations  as  unofficial  In- 
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spectors  of  retail  stores.  Is  also  In  the 
process  of  assembling  a  large  posse  of 
professional  busybodies  designed  to 
catch  storeo^-ners  redhanded.  The  Com- 
mission has  instituted  the  consumer  de- 
puty program  which  is  "to  enlist  the  as- 
sistance of  consumers  to  police  the 
marketplace  for  banned  products.  "  The 
deputies  in  this  posse  will  be  trained  by 
Commission  staff  to  canvass  stores  to  in- 
sure that  products  which  appear  on  the 
CPSC  bcmned  products  list  are  not  being 
sold.  Already  posses  have  been  rounding 
up  "commercial  criminals"  in  the  14 
cities  In  which  the  Commission's  regional 
offices  are  located,  from  Los  Angeles  to 
New  York.  These  posses  are  not  the  only 
Inspectors  used  by  the  Commission,  for 
it  has  Its  own  paid  staff  of  field  inspec- 
tors, despite  Chairman  Simpson's  re- 
marks about  inspections  being  both  in- 
efficient and  futile. 

Chairman  Simpson  has  even  suggested 
that  his  Commission  may  extend  finan- 
cial aid  to  consumer  groups  so  that  they, 
too.  might  participate  in  standardmak- 
ing  imder  section  7  of  the  CP6A.  He  says 
that — 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  consum- 
ers and  many  consumer  organizations  do  not 
have  the  financial  bacJcing  Industry  may 
have  And  we  are  wUUng  to  consider  provid- 
ing necessary  funds  to  consumers  and  con- 
sumer  organizations   where    appropriate. 

Who  are  the  violators  which  these  In- 
spectors hope  to  catch?  Chairman  Simp- 
son has  specified  two  groups — 

In  some  cases,  manufacturers,  distributors. 
and  retailers  may  not  know  of  their  respon- 
atbllltlea  under  th*  CFBA.  In  other  cases, 
they  may  be  attempting  to  avoid  notlflca- 
Uon.  In  either  case  they  are  In  violation  of 
federal  law 

Yet  Mr  Simpson  also  concedes  that — 
It's  poeslble  to  make  this  a  complete  witch- 
hunt. 

How  does  tiie  Commls-sion  propose  to 
prevent  its  activities  from  becoming  a 
witchhunt?  Chairman  Simpson  assures 
us  repeatedly  that  "we  will  go  about  our 
task  in  a  rational,  reasoned  manner." 
At  other  times  Mr.  Simpson  refers  to  a 
rational,  systematic  manner,  to  the  use 
of  the  rule  of  reason,  and  to  the  Com- 
mission's efforts  to  be  both  credible  and 
reasonable 

Now  all  this  reassurance  would  be 
more  reassuring  if  only  we  knew  the 
meaning  of  words  like  "reason."  "ra- 
tional.'  and  "reasonable."  As  Mr.  Simp- 
son quite  correctly  points  out,  the  aun- 
bigulty  stems  from  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  itself  as  passed  by 
Congiess.  That  act  directs  the  Commis- 
sion to  reduce  unreasonable  risks  of  In- 
jury associated  with  consumer  products. 
So  Uw  aniMguity  is  tlie  responsibility  of 
Congreas.  Yet  the  Cotmnlsslon  intends  to 
proceed,  as  It  must  if  Congress  refuses  to 
write  Intelligible  laws,  on  Its  own  under- 
standing of  these  terms.  How  does  Chair- 
mam  Simpson  understand  the  terms?  He 
says: 

It's  a  Judgment  decision.  A  lot  of  factors 
ar«  taken  into  account.  A  risk  Is  more  rea- 
sonable If  it  Is  seen,  rather  than  uiuwen. 
The  same  risk  might  welt  become  nnreason- 
able  If  the  very  young  or  the  very  old  are 
eipoeed  to  It.  Ooogreee  dUtnt  define  what 
IS  unreasonable   We'll  ha\e  to 
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These  remarks  are  In  no  way  reasstn-- 
ing,  lor  they  simply  multiply  the  number 
of  undefined  terms  in  order  to  define 
"reasonable."  'What  Congress  did  when 
it  neglected  to  define  "unreasonable"  in 
the  CPSA  was  to  give  its  new  Commis- 
sion a  blank  check  on  its  authority. 
The  terms  left  undefined  are  the  crucial 
terms  in  establishing  the  boundaries  of 
the  Commission's  authority.  Altowing  the 
Commission  to  define  the  terms  lt.«elf 
and  to  change  its  definitions  when  and 
as  it  pleases  is  tantamount  to  giving  the 
Commission  unlimited  and  arbitrary 
power  over  American  producers  and 
consumers. 

Chairman  Simpson  seeks  to  allay  the 
fears  of  those  of  us  who  doubt  the  holi- 
ness of  bureaucrats  by  saying  that  the 
Commission — 

WUl  use  this  authority  vt-lth  a  great  deal  of 
discretion  and  hope  to  always  act  In  a  rea- 
sonable, rational,  and  responsible  manner. 

Unfortunately,  what  is  reasonable 
rational,  and  responsible  to  the  Com- 
mission is  what  the  Commission  decides 
is  reasonable,  rational,  and  resixmslble. 
As  for  using  the  authority  with  a  great 
deal  of  discretion.  Simpson  has  also  said 
that  he  believes — 

The  laws  should  be  administered  eveu- 
handedly  and  the  agency  should  k>e  will- 
ing to  use  ail  of  the  authority  granted  to  it 
to  get  the  Job  done.  To  selecUvoly  enforce 
certain  portions  of  a  law  and  Ignore  oth- 
ers .  .  .  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  the  same 
as  amending  the  law  by  executive 
authority. 

How  one  Is  supposed  to  reconcile  these 
two  statements  is  not  at  all  clear,  and 
the  conflict  between  the  two  statements 
casts  doubt  on  the  Commission's  ability 
to  define  any  terms  at  all 

In  view  of  the  absurdity  and  ambig- 
uity of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act,  and  in  view  of  the  arbitrary  and 
almost  unlimited  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion created  by  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Uie 
Congress  to  enact  my  bill  to  repeal  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  before  it 
lias  had  serious  detrimental  efTert.s  upon 
the  economy  which  is  alradey  .stiipger- 
ing  under  the  multiple  blows  of  a  vast 
array  of  Federal  agencies. 


EPA     SUED    FOR    DAMAGES    OVER 
TUSSOCK    MOTH    INFESTATION 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or  wamSuimcton 
IS  THE  HOUSS  OP  RKTRBSKT^TATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  4.  1973 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1973  the  tussock  moLh  destroyed  ap- 
proximately 1,400  square  mUes  of  valu- 
able timberland.  and  has  cost  the  State 
of  Washington  an  as  yet  undetermined 
sum  in  lo6t  economy,  environment,  and 
recreation  DDT  Is  the  only  known  chem- 
ical agent  that  can  control  and  eradicate 
the  infestation  In  1974  In  tuice  denying 
applications  for  the  u-se  of  DDT  ii^rain.st 
this  Insect  epidemic,  the  Kin-lrnn mental 
Protection  Agency  has  fls.'^iimed  the  r>- 
sponslbillty  for  the  loptes  im  urrwl  Thoy 
have  twice  Ignored  fa.t  and  the  be.it 
Judgment  of  the  finest  men  In  scienre 
and  sllvaculture. 
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I  have  Introduced  legislation  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  put  the  authority 
over  the  use  of  pesticides  on  forest  and 
agricultural  lands  back  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  the  legislative  mandate  for  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  our  forest  and 
agricultural  lands  and  which  has  the 
technical  expertise  and  funds  to  carry 
out  that  responsibility  in  a  more  ef- 
ficient manner  than  EPA. 

At  the  same  time  this  legislation  was 
being  considered,  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  have  gone  to  the 
courts  to  seek  relief  from  the  tremendous 
economic  and  environmental  losses  they 
have  suffered.  The  Pacific  Legal  Founda- 
tion, representing  the  public  interest  of 
the  States  affected;  the  Tussock  Moth 
Control  Association,  representing  55,000 
members  of  the  general  public:  and  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  have  filed  suit  in  the  U.S. 
district  court. 

These  are  significant  steps,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  that  now  both  the  Congress  and 
the  courts  are  involved  in  bringing  reason 
and  responsibility  to  the  administration 
of  laws  to  protect  our  environment. 
There  being  no  objection,  I  would  like  to 
insert  one  section  of  the  Pacific  Legal 
Foundation's  legal  brief,  explaining  the 
facts  of  this  situation,  filed  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Oregon: 
IV.  Pacts 

19.  The  Douglas  fir  tussock  moth  Infesta- 
tion has  been  responsible  for  a  catastrophic 
defoliation  of  about  690,000  acres  of  forests 
In  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
This  Infestation  will  continue  In  the  future 
and  will  leave  In  Its  wake  a  swath  of  destruc- 
tion pervading  throughout  the  eco-system. 
The  tussock  moth  Is  an  emergency  situation 
mandating  inunedlate  controls.  The  defend- 
ants have  the  duty  to  control  It,  but  have 
refused  to  use  the  only  Insecticide.  DDT.  that 
will  effectively  stop  the  epidemic. 

20.  In  the  summer  of  1971.  the  Douglas 
fir  tussock  moth  (orgy la  pseudotsugata)  be- 
came active  In  Washington  and  Oregon  caus- 
ing severe  defoliation  of  stands  of  Douglas 
flr  In  several  widely  scattered  locations.  By 
1973.  the  Infestation  had  become  epidemic, 
defoliating  and  killing  trees  on  up  to  400,000 
acres  of  forests. 

21.  In  February  1973,  the  Pacific  North- 
west Region  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  sent 
a  draft  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
control  of  the  tussock  moth  epidemic  to  the 
U.8,  Forest  Service  In  Washington.  DC.  That 
initial  environmental  statement  recognized 
that  DDT  (dlcliloro  dlphenyl  trlchloro- 
ethane)  was  the  only  proven  effective  In- 
secticide for  Douglas  fir  tussock  moth  con- 
trol and  recommended  Its  use.  Defendant 
John  McGuIre  ordered  that  statement  re- 
vised to  eliminate  the  recommended  use  of 
DDT.  The  draft  statement  was  so  revised, 
but  stUl  recognized  that  DDT  was  the  only 
proven  effective  Insecticide  for  Douglas  flr 
tussock  moth  control.  In  its  revised  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  the  VS.  Forest 
Service  abandoned  Its  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  national,  state  and 
private  forests  from  the  ravages  of  defolia- 
tors and  insect  pesU  ( 16  U.S.C.  661,  16  VBC. 
472)  and  to  suppress  or  eradicate  outbreaks 
of  destructive  Insects  (16  U.S.C.  491-1; 
491-3). 

22.  Defendant  UcGulre  suggested  that  If 
the  public  wanted  the  VS.  Forest  Service  to 
use  DDT  to  control  the  tussock  moth  epi- 
demic, the  public  should  request  such  ac- 
tion. The  public   rfspondwl   overwhelmtmrly 


In  favor  of  the  use  of  DDT  to  control   the 
infestation. 

23.  DDT  has  been  used  on  numerous  oc- 
casions to  control  tussock  moth  infestations 
and  other  insect  infestations  In  the  United 
States,  state  and  private  forests  without  sub- 
stantial adverse  environmental  impact.  This 
is  known  by  the  VS.  Forest  Service  and  EPA. 

24.  DDT  could  be  used  to  control  the 
present  tussock  moth  Infestation  without 
causing  substantial  adverse  environmental 
Impact.  This  W  known  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  EPA. 

26.  On  March  16.  1973.  the  States  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  March  20. 
1973,  petitioned  the  administrator  of  EPA 
for  authorization  of  emergency  use  of  DDT 
on  the  tussock  moth  in  Infested  areas.  DDT 
is  the  only  available  pesticide  known  to  be 
effective  against  the  tussock  moth.  EPA  de- 
nied the  request  on  April  20.  1973.  based  bn 
an  April  6.  1973.  EPA  investigation  report 
which  concluded  that  there  would  be  no 
significant  moth  damage  in  1973.  This  report 
was  grossly  In  error  and  defendants,  their 
agents  and  employees  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  it  was  false  and  misleading.  Said  re- 
port was  designed  to  justify  a  refusal  al- 
ready decided   upon  by  the   defendants. 

26.  After  an  April  6,  1973.  egg  count  Indi- 
cating an  Impending  epidemic  moth  popu- 
lation concurrent  with  a  minimal  virus 
count,  the  cities  of  Walla  Walla.  Washington, 
and  Mliton-Freewater,  Oregon,  on  May  16. 
1973.  requested  emergency  use  of  DDT  to 
protect  the  Walla  Walla  watershed  from 
severe  damage.  Another  EPA  Investigation 
report  dated  July  1.  1973.  was  issued  It  again 
concluded  that  the  moth  problem  was  in  a 
decline  stage  and  that  the  viral  incidence 
was  siifTlclent  to  cause  a  total  collapse  of 
the  moth  population.  The  EPA  declined  the 
request  on  June  12.  1973.  This  report  of  EPA 
was  grossly  In  error  and  defendants  and  their 
agents  and  employees  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  that  it  was  false  and  misleading.  Said 
report  was  designert  to  justify  a  refusal  al- 
ready decided  ui>on  by  the  defendants. 

27.  The  rejection  of  a  request  for  emer- 
gency use  Is  In  violation  of  federal  law  and 
of  EPA's  own  policy  of  authorizing  the  use 
of  an  Insecticide  In  an  emergency  situation 
when  there  Is  no  other  effective  Insecticide 
available  to  control  the  In.sect. 

28.  In  1973,  700  million  board  feet  of  ma- 
ture timber  were  kUled  by  the  tussock  moth. 
In  addition,  vast  numbers  of  young  trees 
were  defoliated  and  killed. 

29  The  EPA  based  Its  prediction  of  a  moth 
collapse  In  1973  on  the  claim  that  there 
would  be  Increased  viral  Incidence:  EPA 
cited  a  proposed  historic  three-year  cycle  of 
the  moth.  Such  cycle  does  not  exist.  The 
Northwest  has  experienced  four-year  out- 
breaks of  the  moth  In  1944,  1953.  1956.  1960 
and  1967;  five-year  outbreaks  In  1935  and 
1961;  and  a  ten-year  outbreak  In  1963.  Even 
if  the  virus  had  developed  in  1973  as  EPA 
predicted,  it  would  not  have  eliminated  the 
tussock  moth  infestation  In  time  to  prevent 
defoliation  and  said  fact  was.  or  should  have 
been  known  to  defendants. 

30.  Four  insecticides,  Zectran,  Dylox,  Sevln 
4-011.  and  Bloethanomethrln,  were  field- 
tested  during  1973  on  plots  400  500  acres  In 
size.  When  the  request  for  emergency  use 
of  DDT  In  1973  was  denied,  the  Zectran  test 
was  expanded  considerably,  mostly  on  private 
lands  in  Oregon  and  on  the  Walla  Walla 
watershed  in  Wa.shiugton  About  70.000 
acres  were  treated  during  June  and  early 
July  1973,  with  a  double  application  of 
Zectran.  Results  of  the  tests  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  show  that  these  alternative 
chemicals  killed  considerable  numbers  of 
tussock  moth  larvae,  but  none  reduced  the 
population  sufficiently  to  prevent  severe  de- 
foliation and  tree  mortality  Noiie  of  these 
Insecticides  are  ready  for  registration  or  op- 
erfttlona!  Wif   In   IP74    None  of  the-^e  Insecti- 


cides are  effective  against  the  tussock  moth. 
None  of  them  will  stop  the  mass  destruction 
of  forests  now  Infested  by  the  tussock  moth. 
These  insecticides  contributed  to  the  de- 
struction of  tlmljer  by  the  tussock  moth. 

31.  Some  560.000  acres  of  forest  land  In  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  have  been 
defoliated.  This  Includes  approximately 
36.000  acres  on  the  ColvUle  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. An  additional  125,000  acres  were  de- 
foliated In  varying  degrees  during  1973  in 
northern  Idaho.  A  few  small  areas  of  1973 
defoliation  occurred  In  southern  Idaho. 
Montana.  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

32.  Present  Interim  egg  counts  Indicate 
that  1974  win  bring  another  epidemic  out- 
break of  the  tussock  moth  with  an  ineffective 
and  minimal  viral  Incidence.  Thus,  there 
wUl  be  extensive  additional  defoliation  of 
the  forests  located  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  Idaho  unless  EPA  authorizes  appropriate 
use  of  DDT. 

33.  DDT  is  the  only  predictable  pesticide 
proven  effective  against  the  tussock  moth, 
No  proven  ncr  predictable  alternative  to  DDT 
is  known  to  exist.  AU  suggested  alternatives 
are  unavailable,  ineffective,  unpredictable 
and/or  more  toxic  than  DDT.  The  failure 
of  EPA  to  authorize  USDA  and  state  agencies 
to  use  DDT  has  caused  thousands  of  acres 
of  timber  to  be  destroyed  by  the  tussock 
moth.  Continued  refusal  of  the  defendants 
to  perform  their  duties  will  result  In  the. 
destruction  of  thousands  of  additional  acres 
of  forest,  both  public  and  private.  The  con- 
tinued Infestation  will  have  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  the  environment  and  economy  of 
Oregon  and  Washtogton  for  generations. 

34.  The  life  cycle  of  the  tussock  moth  be- 
gins In  mid-May  or  early  June  when  tiny 
caterpillars  only  1,8-Inch  long  emerge  from 
egg  clusters  deposited  the  previous  fall.  Theso 
lightweight  larvae  are  covered  with  long 
hairs,  enabling  the  wind  to  carry  them  long 
distances.  The  larvae  begin  eating  Immedi- 
ately, and  continue  eating  through  five  to 
seven  moltlngs  until  late  July  or  early  Au- 
gust when  they  reach  their  full  size  of  about 
IVi  Inches  and  enter  their  pupal  or  "resting" 
stage.  The  larvae  WTap  themselves  In  cocoons 
from  which  they  emerge  10  to  18  days  later 
as  moths.  The  wingless  female  moths  Im- 
mediately mate  with  the  winged  males,  then 
lay  clusters  of  about  250  eggs,  attaching 
them  to  the  cocoons  from  which  they 
emerged.  The  adult  moths  do  not  eat.  They 
die  shortly  after  mating.  Since  the  major 
dispersal  of  tussock  moth  populations  is  by 
wlndborne  larvae,  chemical  control  measures 
must  be  taken  as  soon  after  hatching  as 
possible  to  contain  an  Infestation. 

The  lar\'ae  prefer  to  live  and  feed  on  Doug- 
las flr,  grand  flr  and  white  fir  trees.  But 
they  win  feed  on  many  other  trees  and 
shrubs  after  consuming  the.se.  particularly 
ponderosa  pine,  sub-alpine  flr  and  spruce 
The  new  larvae  begin  by  eating  the  buds  and 
tender  new  needles  in  tree  crowns  and 
branch  tips.  The  older  needles,  lower  down. 
are  consumed  either  as  the  larvae  grow,  or 
during  subsequent  years  of  an  infestation. 
However,  during  a  tussock  moth  epidemic 
entire  trees  are  often  defoliated  In  one  sum- 
mer. Growth  retardation  and  dead  tree  tops 
contribute  to  the  destruction  The  buds 
from  which  the  seed  cones  develop  grow  on 
the  tips  of  branches  where  the  jnsect  first 
attacks  Thi.  cone  development  is  severely 
retarded  or  terminated  so  that  natural  refor- 
estation is  virtually  impossible.  Artificial  re- 
forestation is  prevented  by  a  paucity  of 
available  tree  stock  In  an  evergreen  forest, 
once  a  large  number  of  trees  are  suddenly 
killed,  serious  environmental  degradation 
occurs  at  once 

35.  Dead  leafless  spires  cannot  properly 
diminish  the  forces  of  wind,  rain,  and 
snow.  Ground  cover  is  torn  off  by  snow-melt 
and  heavy  rain  Dependent  plant  and  anlma! 
life  do  not  obtain  necessary  support  The 
dead   and  flvinp   tihiber  becomes  a  breeding 
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ground  for  Moondarr  and  extremely  damag- 
ing pin*  b«eU«a  vblch  profuaely  prop«g»t« 
1 1  d«follat«d  trea*.  Tb«  r««ult  \m  a  daaart. 
sa.  TTM  ncedlaa  killed  by  Um  tuaaock  moCh 
ore  vary  dry  and  lltaratly  axploda  when 
i  spoaed  to  &r«.  Two  large  Qrea  Uxat  Involved 
t  uaacKk  motb-klUed  treea  occurred  tn  1973. 
About  300  acres  of  tuaaock  moth -damaged 
i>rea  waa  burned  tn  tbe  La  Grande  Ore  and 
:  bout  S.OOO  acrea  In  the  Preeseout  Ore.  A 
lorest  Ore  greatly  damages  tbe  environment, 
lanumerabla  anlmala  and  Inaecta  pertah  In 
tbatr  frantic  and  uaelesa  eacape  from  an  oa- 
ruablng  wUdAra. 

37.  The  destruction  of  the  foresta  hf  tha 
tonock  moth  haa  great  adverse  effect  on 
%  UdllTe.  Mllea  and  mUes  of  expansive  open 
i-reaa  cf.uae  dramatic  wildlife  habitat  changea 
which,  in  turn,  can  caoae  aertous  adverse  ef- 
(eeta  throughout  animal  population ».  Anl- 
mUa  are  unable  to  thrive  in  the  defoliated 
oreaa  and  wui  And  thexn  a  barrtar  to  natural 
mlgratlona.  Predators,  such  aa  the  black  bear, 
the  •harp-ahUmad  hawk  and  great  prey  owl, 
03  well  as  certain  song  birds  will  decreaaa  aa 
rheir  natural  habitats  are  reduced.  Btrd  neata 
are  exposed  almost  overnight  to  the  elemcnta 
CM  tba  Irnnrrlr  caterpillars  voraciously  ellml- 
iiata  needlee  Blrda  and  animals  are  physi- 
cally Injured  by  the  moth 

38.  Defoliation  azpoeea  streams  to  tbe  sun's 
rays.  Plah  try  cannot  survive  minor  tempera- 
cure  tncreasea.  Natural  reproduction  cannot 
nccur  uoleaa  winter  tune  water  temperatures 
fall  within  the  tM>rmal  ranges.  A  oombtna- 
tlon  of  Increased  water  temperature  and  de- 
bris results  In  lowering  dissolved  oxygen 
content  to  the  point  oX  being  lethal  to  ttatai 
Lowering  oX  the  water  table  decreaaas  watar 
iiuantlty  In  which  Qah  thrive.  Eroalon  and  Its 
oonoomltant  stltatton  pollutea  the  manna 
onvlronment  and  destroys  spawning  grounda 
for  trout  and  anadromous  flah. 

30.  Tha  foreat  is  a  fragile  watershed  which 
furnialiaa  both  the  surface  and  ground  watar 
for  tha  fi"!*"*'  kingdom  and  nearby  popula- 
tion canters.  The  defuiiatton  caused  by  tha 
tuaaock  moth  baa  adversely  affectad  water- 
sbeda  in  Oregon  and  Waohmgton.  Continued 
moth  damage  will  cause  a  continued  tower- 
ing of  the  water  table  and  lUtatlon  of  tha 
water  supply  and  streama.  Increased  runoff 
heightens  the  seasonal  doodings  and  reault- 
ing  eroaioQ  and  damage.  It  also  diminishas 
Uie  racharga  ea^cMUty  of  tbe  watershed. 

40.  Tbe  UafeatattiMi  poaea  a  health  baoard 
to  man  hlmaelf  Tussock  moth  larvae  generate 
and  spread  ttne  and  Irritating  balrs  which 
\r«  carried  great  dutancea  by  the  wind  or  lie 
paoBlvely  oa  the  dead  brancbea  of  defoliated 
trees.  Allergic  reaction  In  humans  to  the 
moth's  "spun  glaaa"  cause  gainful  welta. 
Itching  raahea.  coughing,  vomiting,  lung  oon- 
geatlon.  and  eye  swaUing.  This  health  haaard 
la  aubataatial  for  loggers  In  the  infested 
srnss.  many  at  whom  have  been  unable  to 
work  in  Vba  lalHMd  areas.  The  health  kuward 
alao  aSaeta  ktta^  «unpers,  and  tbe  general 
public 

41.  Tbe  breaking  off  and  falling  of  <laad 
tiae  to{>a  preaenta  a  further  safety  baaafd  to 
lagyiiiii  and  hikera  tn  the  toreata.  The  dafo- 
UMton  has  cauaed  a  losa  of  recreational  areaa 
for  Mkers.  caosparB.  hunters  and  ftahermen. 

4i  The  hundreds  of  sqtiare  mllea  ot  de- 
,._-..,•..,<  f  ^..  .-.^  uro  B  horrtiytng  eyore.  Tba 
ti?ii«l  knd  1  Ml.:  ■jr<>«»  turn  reddlah -brown  and 
•i;  Ai  r  «tT-i V  *«  :t  -"i  ire  oompietely  defoliated. 
'■;'.:macf  v  -fv  <•■•'  the  forest  s  sepulchral 
Apr  ear  »m I" 

4.1  Uu-M  values  of  private  tndlvlduala  are 
deberloraUD^  as  a  result  of  the  damage  CAuaed 
txy  the  tussock  moth.  Thirty-alx  peroant  of 
the  infmtjiLion  la  on  private  forest  land. 
There  kre  nundreds  of  private  landowners  In- 
volved, mo«t  of  whom  own  100  acrea  or  lesa. 
Prevented  from  protecting  their  property  by 
the  federal!  gor^t — ne-*  the;*  private  Indl- 
vid'ials  -«'.*.-!il  i.H.-!r>tj<:  ;  -v  *iid  watch  their 
trees  cl;e  ; ;,  lnv*  «s  r  •  n  :he  gluttonoua 
■.■jsBot-k  mntn  .-^prf;M<i  -■'  re  loss  of  Income 
invested  Tor  rv^irvraci:.:.  '.,:  -he  education  of 
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their  children  and  as  tnaurance  against  unex- 
pected financial  catastrophe  Others,  whoae 
homes  are  Involved,  are  looking  forward  to 
living  out  their  days  on  paaturaa  of  naked 
spires. 

44.  The  short-  and  long-term  loasaa  to 
small  and  large  timber  industries  are  Incal- 
culable. The  realdual  adverse  effects  on  the 
economy  of  the  Statea  of  Oregon  and  Wsah- 
Lngton  and  tboaa  dependent  upon  a  healthy 
supply  of  wood  and  wood  products  are  alao 
incalculable, 

45.  Marketable  and  young  aiunarketable 
tree  mortality  with  the  concomitant  termi- 
nated or  retarded  cone  regeneration  wUl  re- 
sult in  a  future  productivity  lag  Nearly  700 
mlUlon  board  feet  of  (nature  timber  were 
killed  in  1973.  This  does  not  include  tbe  vast 
numbers  of  young  treea  balow  tba  age  of  40 
klUed  by  the  larvae. 

4fl.  Salvage  operations  are  underway  as 
lumber  oompaniea  hurry  to  move  the  moth- 
killed  timber  into  aawmUla  before  It  rots. 
White  Br.  which  makes  up  the  majority  of 
the  present  kill,  must  be  salvaged  within  a 
year  and  a  half  after  dying.  Unfortunately, 
oyer  70  peroant  of  the  tnXeated  timber  haa 
not  yat  reached  a  point  in  growth  where  It 
U  merchantable  Thus,  30  to  40  years  of  pure 
growth  have  t>een  destroyed  beyond  recoup- 
ment by  salvage.  As  It  ts.  mills  In  the  area 
are  working  at  full  capacity  to  handle  the 
salvage  operations.  But  there  Is  so  much  dead 
timber,  with  about  a  third  of  it  inaccesaible. 
that  most  at  It  may  not  be  salvaged  tn  time. 
Purther,  the  future  capacity  of  tbe  damaged 
foreata  to  support  mills  In  the  area  has  al- 
ready been  dealt  a  stunning  blow. 

47.  The  insect  epidemic  has  aet  back  forest 
managennent  tn  the  region  some  SO  to  flO 
years. 

48.  On  October  29,  1973.  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Issued  a  bulletin  to  all  State  Plant 
Quaranilne  Officers  outlining  the  risks  of 
tuaeock  moth  infestation  in  Christmas  treea 
being  shipped  to  California  from  the  North- 
weatem  Statea  and  ordering  the  Quarantine 
Officers  to  destroy  all  such  infested  ship- 
ments. This  quarantine  will  cause  a  sub- 
stantial toes  to  growers  of  Christmas  treea  In 
Oregon.  Waobingtou.  Idaho,  and  other  moth- 
Infested  i 
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the  Blue  Mountain  area  of  Oregon,  have  been 
damaged  by  tbe  motb  infaetatlon. 

Cole  said  a  damage  figure  hasn't  yet  been 

set  for  tbe  claim  but  that  his  department 
probably  wUl  be  read;  to  file  tbe  suit  by  the 
end  of  next  week. 


TtraaocK  Mom  Sorr  Ttlxd  AcAnter  EPA 

Olvmpu.  Wash. — State  Land  Commis- 
sioner Bert  Cole  reported  Prlday  his  depart- 
ment will  file  a  claim  against  the  nderal 
environmental  Protection  Agency  for  dam- 
age resiiltlng  from  a  Tussock  moth  Infesta- 
tion tn  southeafltem  Washington. 

But  Cole  said  he  had  given  up  plana  to 
ask  tbe  courts  for  an  Injunction  against  the 
EPA  enjotnlng  the  agency  from  >^""1"g  tbe 
use  of  DOT  against  Tussock  moths. 

Cole  said  tbe  decision  not  to  tUe  the  class 
action  suit  was  based  on  advice  from  Atty. 
Oen.  Blade  Ocrton. 

"Be  told  us  we  didn't  have  much  of  a  case, 
and  that  we  had  a  better  chance  of  winning 
a  damage  suit."  said  Cole. 

"The  whole  idea  Is  to  get  tbe  EPA  off  the 
dime  and  to  stop  the  damages  and  wa  iu>w 
believe  we  can  acoompllah  this  through  a 
damage  claim  '* 

Cole  said  he  Is  contacting  Oregon  oOclals 
and  State  Parks  Oepartmeut  officials  to  de- 
termine If  they  want  to  Join  blm  lu  filing 
the  damage  claim. 

The  EPA  haa  steadfastly  refuaed  to  au- 
thonne  the  use  of  DDT  to  Aght  the  Tuaaock 
motb  infestation  despite  pleaa  by  Oregon  and 
Washington  officials  and  the  Waahlngton 
Pesticides  Control  Board. 

Tbe  board  and  Cole  have  been  aharpty 
critical  of  the  EPA  s  posiuon  and  Cole  aaid 
earlier  that  damage  to  the  envlroiunent 
would  be  greater  If  uee  ot  DDT  la  not  author- 
toed 

More  than  OOO.OOO  acres  of  timber  imwilv 
Douglas-fir,  in  southeastern  Waiihingtun  and 


TRAMMELL  CROW:    HOW  HE  IS 
AMERICA  8  BIGGEST  BUILDER 


HON.  J.AMES  M    COLLINS 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 
Tuesday,  December  4.  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  country  today  needs  more  positive 
thinking,  more  positive  spirit,  and  more 
Aggressive  action  in  building  toward  the 
future.  We  need  more  men  and  women 
like  Trammell  and  Margaret  Crow. 
Every  day  as  I  study  my  Rkcoro.  I  read 
about  staggering  problems  and  confus- 
ing solutions.  In  Congress  every  day.  we 
work  to  find  ways  for  the  Government  to 
help  people  solve  their  personal  and 
community  problems.  But  America  still 
has  people  who  can  do  things  lor  them- 
selves. 

This  month  In  Fortune  magazine, 
there  was  an  excellent  story  on  Tram- 
mell  Crow  that  was  written  with  deep 
perception  by  WjTidam  Robertson. 
Trammell  Crow  represents  the  American 
system  at  its  very  best.  He  is  the  sort 
of  person  that  you  would  enjoy  having 
as  a  neighbor,  be  proud  to  have  as  a 
friend,  and  will  always  admire  as  a  per- 
son who  makes  your  community  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  I  have  known 
Trammell  since  we  were  boys  At  that 
time,  he  did  not  have  a  dime  in  his 
pocket;  but  he  always  had  a  smile  on  his 
face.  He  could  not  afford  to  go  to  college, 
but  he  learned  more  from  the  practical 
hard  knocks  of  life  than  anyone  who  ever 
took  a  college  degree.  His  commonsense, 
his  driving  force,  and  hL<i  unaelflBh 
interest  in  others  have  made  him  the 
greatest  property  developer  in  America. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  the 
few  minutes  they  spend  reviewing  tbe 
highlights  of  Trammell  Crow.  This  Is  the 
bright  side  of  America.  It  shows  that 
anyone  in  America  can  go  all  the  way  to 
the  top  Instead  of  talking  about  energy 
shortage,  unemployment,  or  Mideast 
tension,  let  tw  think  more  In  terras  of 
po&iUve  action  to  get  America  moving 
forward  again  with  leadership  like  that 
of  Trammell  Crow : 

FaKTtnrx  Macaziks  on  Caow 

Vtoitors  to  hia  Dallas  office  can  sometimes 
overhear  Tramnsell  Crow  speUIng  "Crow'" 
Into  hIa  telephone,  politely  Identtfytng  blm- 
salf  to  some  baffled  soul  who  haa  never  heard 
of  htm.  A  lot  of  people  fall  Into  tha*  mif- 
gory  because,  for  one  tiling.  Crow  does  biiwl- 
iM>as  through  an  amorphous  confederation  of 
privately  held  separate  entltlea  with  Iota  of 
different  names,  and  fnr  another  he  Is  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  about  pwhMrry 

He  beftan  with  a  rIt)h>  *aj-fhoii«e  i^lned 
momentum  as  a  (Sf.r'.ip^r  uf  trtule  marts, 
and  Is  now  into  ever\'.Mr:K  fr'>fii  Rluipp:ii«r 
centers    and    office    b>.     :     ►  -     '  ■<•;«    ft' d 

*>n'»i1nr  Cmw  has  bad  a  hn.ui  m  dewl.  plr,< 
«.iie  irt>*:i  iniKlinarks — Pea^hu-w"  (enter  iii 
.Mliii  la  f.-r  example  and  Kmbar-arten)  C'fn- 
■*»r     wtilch    Is   now    reKh«p.:iiJ:    tJ^e    Kan    Pran- 

tsco  Skyline.  L<^8^,   m   the  shadow  of  these 
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behemoths  are  hundreds  of  lesser,  but  very 
lucrative,  ventures— notably  a  nationwide 
string  of  warehouses.  Crow  ts  a  part  owner 
of  over  35  mtUton  square  feet  ot  warehouse 
^pace — enough  to  cover  Manhattan's  Central 
Park. 

Tbe  various  real-estate  holdings  In  which 
Crow  or  members  of  his  family  have  an  In- 
terest are  worth  close  to  tl.S  bUllon.  This 
year  alone.  Crow  and  his  partners  have 
started  projects  In  the  U.S.  that  will  cost  over 
$400  mUllon. 

Although  most  of  Crow's  projects  are  taste- 
ful, and  a  few  are  architecturally  dlstln- 
pulshed,  what  he  does  Is  less  Interesting  than 
how  he  doee  tt.  He  has  an  uncanny  ability 
to  attract  the  basic  raw  material  of  the  real 
estate  Industry,  which  Is  not  land  but  money. 
Crow  has  signed  his  name  to  notes  or  guar- 
antees amounting  to  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars — a  contingent  liability,  shared  to 
some  extent  with  partners,  that  testifies  to 
his  pull  tn  the  financial  community  and  to 
his  daring  as  a  developer. 

Crow's  name  on  a  note  Is  a  lepal  commit- 
ment, of  course,  but  some  lenders  value  It 
more  highly  as  evidence  of  his  moral  com- 
mitment to  repay. 

In  addition  to  borrowing.  Crow  raises 
equity  by  taking  In  wealthy  partners,  rang- 
ing from  Institutions  like  life-insurance  com- 
panies to  IndlvlduaLs  like  David  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 
Rockefeller  owns  a  piece  of  Embarcadero  Cen- 
ter and  of  a  Crow  project  In  Atlanta.  When 
he  WM  recently  asked  what  distinguished 
Crow  from  other  developers,  he  mentioned 
Crow's  unusually  high  sense  of  personal  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  Investors,  and  added: 
"He's  a  generotis  and  warm  person,  and  he 
doesn't  want  to  see  his  partners  hurt." 

Crow's  reputation  was  earned  not  by  any 
sudden  display  of  razzle-dazzle  but  by  slowly 
putting  together  a  string  of  successful,  if  at 
first  relatively  prosaic,  ventures.  Bom  In  Dal- 
las, the  fifth  of  eight  cliUdren  of  a  some- 
times unemployed  bookkeeper,  he  graduated 
from  high  school  during  the  depression  and, 
after  some  part-time  Jobs,  became  a  runner 
for  the  Mercantile  National  Bank,  while 
studying  accounting  at  Southern  Methodist 
Onlverelty  at  night.  After  passing  the  C.P.A. 
examinations,  he  took  a  Job  at  the  Dallas 
office  of  Elmst  b  Ernst,  and  In  1941  Joined 
the  Navy.  Meanwhile,  he  married  Margaret 
Doggett,  a  Dallas  girl. 

In  1949.  Crow,  then  thirty-four,  took  his 
first  small  step  into  real  estate.  He  persuaded 
Ray-O-Vac  executives  to  let  him  build  a  new 
warehouse,   which   he  would   lease  to  them. 

He  bought  the  land  fi-om  Industrial  Prop- 
erties Corp.,  which  owned  1.350  acres  In  the 
area,  and  which  was  controlled  by  John  and 
Storey  Stemmona.  Crow's  Ray-O-Vac  project 
worked  out  so  well  that  he  soon  became  one 
of  the  Stemmons  brothers'  best  customers 
(or  land.  He  buUt  more  and  more  warehouses, 
often  on  speculation  that  be  could  find 
tenants  once  the  buildings  were  conetructed, 
a  procedure  that  was  regarded  as  extremely 
risky  In  those  days.  Conservative  to  the  core, 
the  Stemmonses  marveled  at  Crow's  daring 
"We  looked  upon  htm  as  our  wild  little 
brother  we  had  to  keep  control  of,"  John 
Stemmons  recalls. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  mld-FUtles.  the 
Stemmons  brothers  teamed  up  with  Ctxw  In  h 
series  «'{  very  BurcesBfi!  buildings.  Among 
them  waa  hl.s  first  .-.Laable  undertaking  -the 
Home! iiriiishlnps  Mart  In  Dallas  s  l2-mlIlU)ii. 
219.0O<)-B<juRre-f('Ot  building  to  hous-  whole- 
sale furniture  showrooms  Both  the  Repub- 
lic National  Bank  and  the  :»lrfit  National 
Bank  In  Dallas  (on  whose  board  Crow  now 
sits)  refused  financing,  but  the  Mercantile 
National  nui.k.  M.s  i  ',!\  eir.ployer  came 
through  An  It  turned  out  Crow  Judged  Xt.r 
market  a/^virately;  furniture  wholesalers 
signed  up  so  fast  that  the  building  was 
doubled  in  Klre  six  mnnlhs  later. 

Now  the  Dallas  Market  Center  consists  of 
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six  buildings  with  vaore  than  100  acres  of 
floor  space.  It  Is  tbe  largest  wholesale- 
merchandising  complex  In  the  world  on  a 
single  site. 

Crow  first  ventured  to  build  outside  Texas 
in  1952  (a  warehouse  In  Atlanta).  But  It 
wasn't  until  the  mld-1960'8  that  he  began  to 
expand  bla  organization  and  Increase  the 
pace. 

Some  of  those  650-odd  corporations  and 
partnerships  In  tbe  Crow  network  have  grown 
out  of  a  few  strategic  alliances  with  other 
real-estate  men.  Crow  shares  significantly 
In  the  ownership  of  every  project  undertaken 
by  these  Joint  ventures — his  percentage 
varies  depending  on  such  factors  as  tbe 
number  of  other  partners  brought  Into  any 
specific  deal — but  be  doesn't  get  Involved  in 
tbe  day-to-day  management. 

Crow,  Carter  &  Associates  in  Atlanta  de- 
velop shopping  centers  and  office  buildings, 
and  has  an  Interest  in  tl75  mlUlon  worth  of 
real  e.state  In  the  Southeast.  Crow,  Pope  & 
Laud  Enterprises,  which  Is  also  In  Atlanta, 
concentrates   on  apartments   and   hotels. 

Lincoln  Property  Co.,  started  In  1965  by 
Crow  and  Mack  Pogue,  then  a  thirty-year-old 
land  broker,  has  poured  over  $600  million  Into 
real-estate  development,  mainly  for  garden 
apartments.  Professional  Builder,  an  Industry 
trade  monthly,  ranked  Lincoln  the  largest 
developer  of  rental  housing  In  the  VS.  last 
year.  Pogue,  who,  like  Crow  op>erate8  from 
Dallas,  Is  the  chief  executive.  Crow  Is  ever 
attentive  to  personal  sensitivities  and  refers 
to  Lincoln  as  "Mack's  company." 

These  ventures  alone  would  give  Crow 
high  standing  In  the  real-estate  buslneas,  but 
his  principal  operating  arm,  and  special  pride 
and  Joy,  Is  the  Trammel  Crow  Co.,  which 
Is  headquartered  In  a  forty-story  Dallas 
building  that  Crow  completed  last  year.  It  Is 
a  loose  confederation  of  thlrty-eljht  principal 
operating  partners.  Including  Crow. 

It  Is  also  an  extension  of  Crow's  belief  that 
real-estate  development  is  an  entrepreneurial 
activity,  unsulted  to  management  by  corpo- 
rate hierarchy.  The  partners  operate  out  of 
thirteen  U.S.  cities  and  nine  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  they  do  business  as  semi- 
autonomous  entrepreneurs.  They  buy  land, 
secure  financing,  arrange  for  architects  and 
contractors  to  do  the  work,  lease  the  finished 
product,  and,  In  the  end,  own  a  share  of  the 
projects.  "It  Is  a  highly  individualized  busi- 
ness," says  Crow,  "not  a  business  you  can 
organize  Into  levels.  It  Just  doesn't  work  that 
way.  A  man  who  Is  paid  a  salary  wont  do  the 
same  Job  as  a  man  who  owns  part  of  the  real 
estate.  There  Isn't  any  way — he  Just  won't." 

Crow  also  believes  that  a  good  real -estate 
man  must  be  a  good  salesman,  and  he  some- 
times refers  to  bis  company  as  a  "market- 
ing organization"  Prospective  partners  often 
have  no  previous  real -e?' ate  experience,  but 
Crow  runs  them  thrt  ugh  hi.?  "training  pro- 
granj,"  which  conslst-s  almost  solely  of  leas- 
ing »-arehotise  space  TTiere  Is  little,  If  any, 
scientific  planning— no  demographic  sur- 
veys and  no  research  staff 

Crow's  wlIMngnesa  to  accept  liability,  while 
delesjating  reRpon.slblllty  to  others.  Is  the 
ultimate  art  of  faith  In  his  associates.  Crow 
has  tremendou.s  ctinfldence  !n  those  he  has 
confidence  in 

Beca\i.v  Crow  ha-s  a  long  history  of  suc- 
ces.s  In  warehouses,  small  mdustrla!  build- 
ings, and  suburban  office  buUdlngs  -  the  un- 
Kpertacular  and  relatively  standardized  kind 
■Tf  development  his  operating  partners  spe- 
•-tallze  In  — the  partner.s  are  often  able  to 
borrow  a!!  the  money  they  need.  Crow  Is 
a  ma-ster  at  leveraging. 

Actually,  Crow  has  to  raise  a  lot  of  inuney 
because  he  doesn't  have  very  much  cash. 
Al'hough  the  company's  various  partner- 
ships, along  with  tiioae  of  some  afflUated 
companies  that  are  usually  considered  pari 
of  the  Trammel  Crow  Co.,  generate  close  to 
$7  million   In  caish  annually,   much   of  that 
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goes  to  pay  part  of  the  carrying  charges  on 
$160  million  of  land  currently  held  In  in- 
ventory for  specific  future  projects. 

Crow  does  not  like  to  sell  real  estate,  or 
reOnance  buildings,  and  so  does  not  have 
access  to  thoee  two  traditional  ways  of  rais- 
ing casta.  He  and  his  partners  have  made 
their  wealth  by  building  and  holding.  As 
the  debt  on  a  real-estate  venture  is  paid  off, 
or  as  the  market  value  of  the  project  rises 
with  Inflation  or  other  market  factors,  the 
equity  value  of  the  properties  (and  each 
partner's  share  of  it)  rises  accordingly.  This 
Is  the  process  that  has  made  millionaires  of 
Bo  many  of  Crow's  operating  partners. 

Crow  has  some  rather  remarkable  Ideas 
about  who  his  operating  partners  should  t>e. 
Hts  insistence  on  hiring  "nice  "  people  sounds 
syrupy  but,  like  most  of  his  views,  It  has  a 
hard-boiled  and  practical  side.  A  "nice  per- 
son," Crow  is  fond  of  saying,  Is  one  whom 
"other  people  will  want  to  succeed."  The 
developer,  after  all,  depends  Inordinately  on 
other  people — lenders,  contractors,  brokers, 
landowners,  and  tenants.  Since  he  can  do 
nothing  without  them,  his  Job  Is  mainly  to 
get  them  on  his  side.  "Did  you  ever  meet 
a  successful  businessman  who  didn't  have 
a  nice  smile?"  he  asks. 

Because  Crow  believes  that  the  other  secret 
In  real  estate  is  hard  work,  he  considers  self- 
discipline  "the  most  Important  single  trait  a 
person  can  have. "  He  admits  that  when  hir- 
ing people,  "it's  difficult  to  spot.  But  you  can 
see  the  lawJc  of  It." 

Crow's  first  operating  partner  was  Gillis 
Thomas,  a  former  Alat>ama  farm  boy  whom 
he  hired  in  1949  as  a  bookkeeper.  In  1952. 
Crow  asked  Thomas  if  he  could  settle  for  a 
participation  In  deals  In  lieu  of  salary  In- 
creases. To  the  consternation  of  Thomas's 
wile,  he  accepted.  Today,  at  fifty-one. 
Thomas  has  an  Interest  in  several  hundred 
warehouses  throughout  the  U.S.  and  a  net 
worth  of  more  than  (10  million. 

Robert  Glaze,  who  had  been  a  controller 
for  a  regional  group  of  retail  stores,  became 
the  next  operating  partner  In  1963;  he  serves 
as  Crow's  financial  expert  and  trouble- 
shoot-er,  and  has  long  been  considered  the  No. 
2  man  In  the  company  Glaze  acts  like  and  is 
a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and  he  has 
earned  the  respect  of  lenders  for  his  tho- 
roughness and  integrity. 

Crow  alone  decides  what  share  each  part- 
ner will  have  tn  the  various  deals,  and  the 
decision  can  be  fairly  arbitrary.  Glaze,  who 
is  worth  about  $13  million,  plans  to  slow 
down  next  year. 

Another  young  man,  who  seems  destined 
for  a  major  role  in  the  company,  was  taken 
as  a  partner  even  before  he  went  to  work  for 
the  company  full  time  Early  this  year,  Crow 
persuaded  McDonald  Williams  to  leave  the 
law  firm  he  had  founded  with  Joe  Stalcup, 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  foreign  of)erat;ons 
ot  Trwi.meH  Crow  Co  ,  which  he  had  repre- 
sented m  negotiations  abroad.  WilUams  iias 
poise  beyond  his  thirty-two  yeait.  and  is  al- 
most astonishingly  a.^'tlculate. 

The  Trammel;  Crow  Co  is  run  by  Trammell 
Crow,  and  the  way  he  does  that  ts  an  object 
ieston  m  managing  the  seemingly  unman- 
ageable. Because  he  is  bo  willing  to  delegate 
responsibility,  he  cun  spend  most  of  his  time 
acting  as  a  kind  of  roving  ambassador. 

One  of  the  things  (that  he  does  in  that 
capacity)  is  influencing  lenders,  and  Crow 
seems  to  be  flying  around  the  country  almost 
constantly,  touching  base  with  top-level  ex- 
ecutives at  insurance  companies  and  banka. 

Crow  can  sometimes  "just  peculiarly" 
clinch  a  deal  better  than  anyone  else,  and  if 
a  partner  wants  him  to,  be  will  fly  wherever 
ne  is  needed  to  meet  say.  a  landowner  reluct- 
ant to  sell  out.  Crow  spends  almost  no  unse 
on  ventures  that  are  running  smoothly;  be 
focuses  on  big  problems  and  big  opportuni- 
ties, or  puts  Glaze  to  work  on  them. 

To  keep  up  with  business  as  Crow  doee 
requires  u;iconimon  energy  aiid  a  high  degree 
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of  physical  and  ment*l  dtoctplln*  Crow  vir- 
tually goes  Into  tralnliig  llk«  •  football  play- 
er to  buUd  stamina  He  artaea  at  8  00  AM. 
and  Jogs  three  miles  every  morning,  whether 
he  la  in  Dallas  or  New  York  (where  he  Jofs 
in  Central  Park)  or  any  other  city  around 
tha  world  Even  when  he's  Just  walking,  ha 
sprints  for  green  lights. 

A  superb  promoter.  Crow  has  some  of  the 
folksy,  shoulder-thumping  charst^terlstlcs  ot 
one.  He  has  the  ability  to  make  people  doing 
business  with  him  feel  he  Is  totally  absorbed 
In  thetr  Interests  He  Is  quietly  gracious  and 
polite,  and  can  voice  total  disagreement  with- 
out the  slightest  edge  In  bis  Texas  drawl. 

"Crow  does  what  he  promises  "  Crow,  in 
fact,  often  does  more  than  he  promises.  Ha 
can  be  a  tough  negotiator,  but  bellevea  that 
a  deal,  to  be  successful,  must  be  fair  to  all 
concerned. 

But  Crow  also  tries  to  be  fair  to  those  ba 
la  not  so  dependent  upon — even  (the  true 
teat*)  when  his  own  cash  Is  Involved  Last 
year,  when  John  Stemmons  refused  to  go 
along  on  the  World  Trade  Center  building. 
Crow  bought  out  Stemmons'  half  Interest  in 
the  entire  Market  Center  complex.  Consider- 
ing their  differences  In  outlook.  It  la  not  sur- 
prising that  the  two  men  had  different  Ideas 
about  what  50  percant  of  It  waa  worth  Stem- 
mons asked  for  (7  million,  but  Crow  thought 
It  waa  worth  a  lot  more  and  was  willing — 
In  fact  eager — to  pay  It  But  Btenunons  had 
determined  what  he  thought  was  fair,  and 
be  was  not  willing  to  negotiate.  So.  for  onoe. 
Crow  was  unable  to  effect  the  grand  geature. 

The  thought  of  stopping  seems  almoat  ap- 
palling to  Crow.  '"How  could  you  ever  not 
want  to  keep  going''"  he  asks  If  that  sounds 
like  a  man  in  danger  of  becoming  overax- 
teadad.  Crow  stUl  baa  on*  tbuig  going  for 
him.  He's  the  kind  of  guy  you  waat  very 
much  to  succeed  " 


PTC  REPORT  STATES  MAJOR  OIL 
FIRMS  CX>OPERATE  RATHER 
THAN  COMPETE  AND  HAVE  BE- 
HAVED AS  Classic  MONOPOLISTS 

HUN.  JUL  L.  tVlNS 

or  TZMNxaaxx 
IN  THE  HOCSB  OF  RIPRB8ENTATIV« 
Tueulay.  December  4.  1973 

Mr  EVIN8  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker, 
we  are  ftU  deeply  concerned  over  the 
energy  crlalB.  ita  causes.  Its  Impact  on 
the  American  people  and  possible  solu- 
tions to  resolve  the  problem. 

In  this  connection.  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith  my  recent  newsletter.  Capi- 
tol Comments,  which  I  thought  would 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people. 

The  newsletter  follows 

A   Spcciai.   Bsroer:    Thx   SitsaoT   Caiaia 
(Capitol  Comments  by  Jo«  L  Evtifa) 

This  Nation  this  weekend  for  the  first  time 
in  Its  peacetime  history  will  faca  a  form  of 
gaaollne  rationing  as  service  stations  are  ex- 
pected to  close  at  the  requeat  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  9  00  p  m  Saturday  to  midnight 
Sunday  Many  t>elieTe  that  this  Is  only  the 
beginning — that  before  the  winter  Is  over. 
soma  form  of  direct  k**  rationing  will  be 
naeeasary  Fuel  oil  rationing  has  already  been 
ordered  by  the  President  and  lower  speed 
limits  recocnmended.  among  other  emergency 


Many  believe  that  the  current  petroleum 
^horta«e — intensified  by  Arab  boycotts  on 
:  r  -ui.i-  of  crude  oil  because  of  this  Nation's 
•,  -pp^^r-  of  Israel — may  create  massive  dis- 
ruptions of  our  Nation's  life  and  economy, 
"^h  th«  MMlBg  9t  fftetorlM  aad  m»mtw9  un- 
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employment,  and  cutbacks  in  many  major 
induatrtea  dependent  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  petroleum  products.  Already  the  airline 
industry  has  laid  off  hundreds  of  employees 
aa  Ita  flight  schedules  were  reduced  because 
of  restrictions  on  Jet  fuel  and  major  auto 
mobile  manufacturers  have  also  announced 
layoffs  and  cutbacks  In  production. 

Some  of  us  in  Congress  who  have  been 
observing  the  development  of  the  energy 
crisis  have  warned  for  some  time  that  demand 
was  exceeding  projected  supplies  of  petro- 
leum products  The  President  has  been  given 
standby  authority  by  the  Congress  to  require 
reasonable  allocations  of  available  fuel  for 
various  parts  of  the  Nation.  More  than  six 
months  ago  In  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  amendments  this  authority  was  strength- 
ened— but  not  used  until  the  eleventh  hour 
with  a  crisis  facing  the  Nation. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Appropriations  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Conunlttee.  your  Rep- 
resentative has  listened  to  literally  months 
of  testimony  concerning  the  energy  crisis — 
and  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  my  con- 
tinuing battle  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Is  Ita  continued  Impoundment 
of  funda  appropriated  by  our  Committee  and 
the  Congress  (or  projects  which  produce  elec- 
tric power  or  fund  research  and  development 
Into  alternative  sourcaa  of  energy,  particu- 
larly by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

My  Appropriations  8ut>commlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  In  the  past  five  years,  has  appro- 
priated SS  billion  241  million  790  thouaand 
for  power -related  and  energy  research  and 
development  Since  most  Federal  research 
and  development  into  alternative  energy 
•oureas  has  t>een  In  tba  (rudear  field — and 
our  Committee  la  oooaaraad  with  funding 
(or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commiasion — I  am 
advised  that  almoat  SO  pereent  of  Federal 
energy  research  and  development  funding  In 
the  past  five  year*  baa  been  appropriated  by 
our  Comjnittaa.  We  have,  of  course,  tiad  the 
excellent  cooperation  of  authorising  Commit- 
tees, especially  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

This  research  into  alternative  sourcaa  of 
energy  includes  the  funding  of  the  tTOO  mil- 
lion Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  Dem- 
onstration Plant  at  Oak  Ridge — total  appro- 
priations for  the  development  of  this  tech- 
nology now  amount  to  tl  billion  154  million. 

Other  ABC  research  Includea  solar  energy 
from  the  sun.  controlled  thermonuclear 
fusion,  and  geothermal  studies,  which  relate 
to  the  use  of  the  natural  beat  of  the  earth 
to  produce  power. 

Other  Committees  of  Congress  have  funded 
other  energy  reaearch.  Important  work  in  the 
magneto-hydro-dynamic  (MHDl  process  of 
producing  power  Is  underway  at  Arnold  En- 
gineering Development  Center  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tannaaaee  Spac*  Institute  at  Tul- 
lahoma  Intahklfied  coal  gasification  ( to  pro- 
duce natural  gas)  and  liquefaction  (to  pro- 
duce crude  oil)  research  U  being  advocated 
by  soma  experts,  with  the  possibility  under 
dlscxiaaion  of  a  major  reaearch  pilot  plant 
being  developed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority to  be  located  In  Tennessee  to  take 
advantage  of  our  great  coal  reserves 

Report*  which  my  Committees  have  ts- 
suad^-and  which  were  regrettably  overlooked 
or  Ignored — warned  repeatedly  during  the 
past  five  years  that  a  major  fuel  shortage  Is 
Imminent  I  have  urged  that  power  projects 
be  accelerated  rather  than  slowed  down,  that 
Impounded  public  works  construction  funds 
be  released,  that  nuclear  power  plants  be  ad- 
vanced and  moved  forward  at  a  faster  pace, 
that  Import  barriers  on  fuel  oil  be  lowered, 
and  that  other  measures  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  anticipated  cruis. 

The  Rouse  Small  Business  Committee— of 
which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  Chairman  — 
tias  repeatedly  oalled  for  a  national  energy 
policy  to  ooordUiata  all  the  akemenu  of  en- 
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ergy  production,  development  and  reaearch 
Into  one  agency. 

In  my  three-page  newsletter  on  May  7. 
1973.  the  problem  was  spelled  out  In  detail. 
I  pointed  to  the  warnings  by  leading  public 
officials — I  pleaded  for  a  balance  between 
the  demands  of  the  extreme  environmental- 
ists and  the  necessity  of  developing  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  atomic  power  to  meet  the 
exploding  demand  for  energy  as  our  tech- 
nology and  population  continued  to  grow  and 
expand. 

I  recommended  conservation  measures  at 
that  time — called  for  a  sensible  approach  by 
environmentalists  to  new  power  generating 
projects  which  had  been  delayed  by  law- 
suits and  Injunctions — and  suggested  a  co- 
operative effort  to  avert  an  anticipated  en- 
ergy crisis. 

Now.  however,  the  crisis  Is  here  and  we 
must  move  forward  with  resources  available 
at  this  point.  Congress  has  passed  the  Alaska 
Pipeline  bUl  which  by  1977  will  result  In  de- 
velopment of  the  North  Slope  oil  fields  of 
Alaska  and  the  transport  o(  the  oil  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Congress  has  passed  and  the  President  has 
signed  into  law  the  Mandatory  Fuel  Alloca- 
tion Act.  strengthening  the  President's 
sweeping  powers  to  allocate  petroleum  prod- 
ucts baaed  on  need  and  priority 

The  Senate  has  passed  and  the  House  Is 
now  at  work  on  a  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  which  Includes  a  number  of  meas- 
ures requested  by  the  President  to  deal  with 
the  crisis.  It  Is  this  Act  that  Is  exptected  to 
provide  authority  for  reduced  speed  limits, 
restriction  of  fuel  for  advertising,  the  lower- 
ing of  temperatures  in  offices  and  public 
birildlngs.  among  other  conservation  meas- 
ure* 

The  President  will  also  be  authorized  to 
direct  Industries  using  fuel  oil  and  natural 
gas  to  convert  to  coal  and  to  Increase  pro- 
duction of  oil  wells  on  Federal  lands — the 
President  could  also  require  domestic  oil  re- 
fineries to  adjust  their  product  mix  in  ac- 
cordance with  national  priorities. 

The  Congress  has  been  anticipating  this 
problem  for  many  months  and  developing 
needed  and  essential  legislation  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  Our  military  and  foreign  aid 
support  of  Israel  has  caused  the  Arab  na- 
tions In  the  Middle  East  to  boycott  and  cut 
off  supplies  of  fuel,  accentuating  the  crisis. 

Many  people,  of  couraa,  aak:  Is  this  a  real 
shortage? 

I  think  the  answer  Is  TES — but  the  an- 
swer also  is  that  the  major  oil  companies 
could  have  expanded  their  refining  facilities 
and  production  rather  than  restricting  pro- 
duction and  refining  to  maintain  high  prices 
and  kill  the  little  guy — 3.000  Independent 
service  stations  have  been  cloaed  within  the 
past  year 

My  basis  for  this  statement  are  Investiga- 
tions by  our  Committees  which  show  an  ef- 
fort by  Big  Oil  to  control  all  energy  sources — 
and  the  results  of  studies  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which,  as  I  reported  last 
July.  Indicate  that  the  giants  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States  constitute  an 
antl-competltlve  concentration  of  economic 
power  to  t^e  detriment  of  small  businessmen 
and  American  consumers. 

The  FTC  report — one  phase  of  which  was 
requested  by  your  Representative — stated 
that  "nutjor  oil  firms,  which  consistently 
appear  to  cooperate  rather  than  compete  la 
all  phases  of  their  operation  (the  production, 
distribution  and  sale  of  gasoline)  have  be- 
haved in  a  similar  fashion  as  would  a  clas- 
sic monopolist:  they  have  attempted  to  in- 
crease profiti  b]/  reitricttng  output."  (Em- 
phasis added ) 

Certainly  the  Arab  oil  boycott  intensified 
the  crisis — but  this  monopolUtlc  action  by 
big  oil  companies  prior  to  the  crisis  restricted 
supplies  and  left  the  Nation  In  a  weaker  po- 
Hltlon  to  cope  with  the  current  problem. 

Mow,  bAwever.  we  must  all  Join  together 
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and  cooperate  to  meet  this  crisis  and  develop 
alternative  sources  of  energies  since  demand 
has  outstripped  available  sources  of  supply. 

In  my  view,  we  need  a  cash  energy  re- 
■.earch  and  development  program  similar  to 
the  "Manhattan"  project  that  produced  the 
litomlc  bomb  or  comparable  to  the  man -space 
project  which  put  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
returned  him  safely  to  earth. 

TTie  Administration  refers  to  a  new  $10 
billion  energy  crisis  program  which  In  real- 
ity is  two- thirds  the  existing  programs,  prl- 
i.iarlly  funded  by  our  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works-A£C  Appropriations. 

We  need  this  or  a  larger  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  make  a  new  break- 
through— and  such  a  program  will  be  pro- 
posed in  early  1974.  I  predict. 

We  need  to  develop  a  more  realistic  atti- 
tude toward  the  balancing  of  the  need  for 
preservation  of  oiir  environment  with  the 
development  of  power  and  other  Important 
and  essential  public  services  required  by  our 
f)eople. 

And  for  the  present  time  at  least,  we  must 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  need  for  con- 
servation of  energy — and.  as  always,  I  am 
sure  the  American  people  vrtll  coojjerate  In 
this  emergency  in  the  public  Interest. 


TAX  AND  LOAN  ACCOUNTS 


HON.  JOHN  TOWER 

or  TBXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  5.  1973 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  recent  discussion  on  Government  tax 
and  lo€in  accounts,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit this  article  from  the  November  1973 
Dallajs  Federal  Reserve  Bank's  Business 
Review  which  sheds  an  interesting  light 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  Business  Review  article 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Tkx      Ai«J      Loan      Accotrrrrs — OovHiN»t«ifT 

Balances    Managed    To    Avoid    Upszttino 

MONXY    MAaKETS    .    .    . 

The  Governnaent — like  Individuals  and 
corporations — must  maintain  a  cash  op- 
erating balance  for  use  in  paying  its  bills 
as  they  come  due.  This  requirement  Is  met 
by  the  Treasury  mainly  through  Its  deposits 
at  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  Its  tax  and 
loan   accounts   at   commercliil   bank.s. 

Treasury  deposits  at  PedTal  Resel-ve 
banks  alone  would  probably  provide  a  satu- 
lactory  mechanism  for  handling  the  Sow 
of  Oovernment  funds  were  theae  flows  not 
so  large  and  subject  to  such  wide  swing*. 
The  average  eud-of-montb  balance  in  Treas- 
ury accounts  at  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
commercial  banka  was  nearly  $9  billion  last 
year,  and  these  balances  ranged  from  a 
iow  uf  (4  u  bi.llon  to  a  high  of  til  6  bUUon. 
BalaucMS  at  commercial  banks,  by  them- 
eelvas,  accounted  for  roughly  4  percent  of 
total  demand  depoalts  of  all  conunerclal 
banka. 

With  deposit  levels  and  cli^ng<'s  that 
large,  fluctuations  in  Oovernment  balances 
could  Impact  a«T*raly  on  the  nation's  com- 
mercial banks  and  financial  markets.  And 
ns  a  result,  the  Treasury  has  had  to  give  at- 
tention to  matters  Individuals  and  corptora- 
tkouB  can  ignore  In  the  conduct  of  their  fi- 
nancial alTairs.  For  the  Treasury  to  carry 
on  its  dally  business  with  as  little  disrup- 
tion of  fliuuiclal  markets  aa  possible,  the  sys- 
tem ot  tax  and  loan  accounts  was  developed. 
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NEED    roa    THE    SYSTEM 

There  are  necessarily  large  discontinuous 
transfers  of  funds  Involved  in  Government 
operatlona.  Receipts  from  individual  In- 
come taxes,  for  example,  bunch  every  year 
just  before  April  16.  And  corporate  Income 
tax  receipts  flow  into  the  Treasury  quar- 
terly. Receipts  from  other  tax  sources  also 
tend  to  be  somewhat  uneven.  And  since  the 
size  and  timing  of  Government  borrowing 
depend  partly  on  conditions  in  financial 
markets,  borrowing  operations  cannot  be 
carried  out  solely  to  smooth  the  cash  flow 
into  the  Treasury.  Disbursements  also  do 
not  flow  out  at  the  same  rate  all  year  long. 

Were  It  not  for  tax  and  loan  accounts, 
this  unevenness — and  the  huge  sums  In- 
vcjved — could  upset  money  and  capital  mar- 
kaw  and  exert  undesirable  pressures  on  the 
normal  operations  of  commercial  banks. 
When  member  banks  present  Oovernment 
checks  to  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  pay- 
ment, their  accounts  are  credited  and  the 
Treasury's  accounts  are  debited.  The  result 
is  an  increase  in  bank  reserves. 

Conversely,  when  the  public  pays  funds 
into  the  Treasury,  most  of  the  payments  are 
in  the  form  of  checks  drawn  on  commercial 
banks  As  these  checks  are  processed  through 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  Tteasury's  ac- 
counts are  credited  and  accounts  of  mem- 
ber banks  are  debited.  And  the  result  Is  a 
drop  in  bank  reserves. 

Use  of  tax  and  loan  accounts  at  commercial 
banks  moderates  such  shifts  in  reserves  by 
distributing  their  Incidence  more  evenly  over 
time  than  would  otherwise  be  the  ca^e  Fr.r 
example,  rather  than  funds  being  t.-ansferred 
from  customer  accounts  at  banks  •■■o  Treasury 
accounts  at  Federal  Reserve  bank?  with  an 
attendant  fall  In  bank  reserves,  the  trans- 
fers are  made  Instead  between  Oovernment 
and  private  accounts  at  commercial  banks. 
In  this  case,  total  bank  deposits — and.  there- 
fore, total  bank  reserves — are  less  affected. 

The  Treasury  usually  tries  to  conduct  Its 
operations  so  that  its  balances  are  kept  as 
small  as  possible  consistent  with  its  spending 
requirements.  And  to  avoid  Influencing  bank 
reserves  as  much  as  possible,  the  Treasury 
tries  to  keep  Its  balances  at  Federal  Reserve 
banks  fairly  stable. 

As  reductions  in  Its  balances  at  Federal 
Reserve  banks  require  the  T*reasury  to  draw 
on  Its  tax  and  loan  accounts  at  commercial 
banks.  It  tries  to  schedule  call.s  in  a  way 
that  will  be  least  disruptive  to  financial  mar- 
ket* and  the  normal  operations  of  the  com- 
mercial banking  syKtem  To  the  extent  tiiat 
the  flow  of  Treasury  payments  equals  the 
flow  of  Its  calls  on  commerclH;  banks  for 
funds,  there  Is  little  net  change  Ir.  toti»:  de- 
posits and  reserves.  That  is  Klr.ce  moet  re- 
cipients of  Oovernment  checks  deposit  them 
In  their  own  accounts  at  commercial  banlcs. 
the  net  result  erf  Treasury  spendtr.g  is  sim- 
ply a  transfer  between  Gc/verumer.t  and  pri- 
vate accounts  ou  liie  books  of  commercial 
banks. 

DEVEl-OPMXNT  OF  THE   SYSTEM 

The  Treasury's  system  of  keepl:.g  accounts 
at  commercial  banks  dates  from  World  War 
I.  The  system  wap  Initiated  In  1617.  when  It 
became  clear  that,  without  such  an  arraiige- 
tnent.  the  rise  In  Oovernment  Bper.dliig  In 
connecuon  with  the  war  would  impact  sev- 
erely on  financial  markets  Batiks  holding 
Treasury  accounts  have  tx^i.  designated  from 
the  beginning  as  special  depofttanes  ' 

Banks  buying  seciintles  under  the  liberty 
Loan  Act.  whether  for  their  own  account  or 
for  the  account  of  a  cujstomer  could  deposit 
the  proceeds  in  special  accou:.ts  known  as 
war  loan  tccounta.  These  funds,  while  Im- 
mediately  available    ttj   the    Treiisury.   would 


>  Like  all  TVeasury  deposits,  tax  and 
accounts  are  held  In  tbe  name  of  tba  paroon 
currently  serving  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 
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romain  in  the  banking  system  until  actually 
needed  to  meet  federal  exjjendlturea.  And 
once  disbursed,  they  returned  to  the  banking 

system. 

Deposits  In  these  accounts  were  not  then 
subject  to  reserve  requirements,  and  banks 
were  required  to  pay  2  percent  interest  on 
them.  But  when  the  Banking  Act  of  1933 
eliminated  the  payment  of  Interest  rates  on 
demand  accounts.  Interest  payments  on 
Treasury  eiccounts  were  also  eliminated.  And 
two  years  later.  Treasury  deposits  were  also 
made   subject   to   reserve    requirements. 

Receipts  from  the  sale  of  Government  se- 
curities were  generally  small  In  the  1930's. 
and  little  use  was  made  of  war  loan  accounts. 
But  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  and 
another  surge  in  Government  borrowing,  the 
Treasury  again  made  more  use  of  the  ac- 
counts. Total  credits  to  war  loan  accounts 
soared  from  $767  million  in  flscal  1941  to 
more   than   $64  billion  in  fiscal    1944. 

After  the  war.  Congress  broadened  the  use 
of  these  accounts  even  further  to  Include 
certain  tax  receipts.  Beginning  in  1948.  banks 
v.-ere  allowed  to  credit  receipts  of  withheld 
Income  taxes  to  war  loan  accounts — an  au- 
thorization that  had  applied,  until  then,  only 
to  Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  1960,  payroll 
taxes  collected  under  the  Social  Security 
program  were  added,  and  the  accounts  were 
renamed  tai  and  loan  accounts. 

Other  taxes  have  since  become  eligible  for 
credit  to  these  accounts  They  Include  taxes 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  n951i, 
certain  excise  taxes  (19531,  corporation  in- 
come taxes — at  first,  estimated  (1957)  and, 
later,  all  such  taxes  (19«8)  — and  taxes  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  .\ct   (1970), 

ACCREDrrATION    or    BANKS 

Of  the  14,048  commercial  banks  In  the 
United  States  at  mid-1973,  13.401  were  spe- 
cial depositaries  In  1972,  the  daily  average 
balance  in  ihet*  accounts  was  »5  42  blilioi'i. 
In  1971,  the  average  wtis  S4  8e  billion 

To  be  classified  as  a  special  depositary  a 
bank  appUes  for  accreaitation  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  ba:.)-:  of  ;-..^  district  -•VlthoUfch 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  determines  t;.e 
limit  to  be  set  on  the  amount  of  deposits 
a  bank  can  credit  to  its  tax  and  loan  ac- 
count, the  bank's  application  must  show  the 
maximum  depoeits  It  expects  to  be  cred;t«d 
TTiis  maximum  Is  based  on  the  payments  It 
expects  to  make  on  nibscrlptlons  for  uew 
issues  of  Treasury  securities  and  the  volume 
of  tax  deposits  it  e.xpects  to  receive. 

To  receive  Treasury  deposits,  the  bank 
must  pledge  certain  types  of  collateral 
against  them  The  instruments  that  can  he 
pledged  are  Government  securities,  obliga- 
tions of  Government  agencies  and  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  by  the  Government,  genera; 
obligation  bonds  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  various  other  approved  securiiles 

With  these  securities  on  deposit  at  the 
Federal  Reaene  bank,  the  bank  designated  as 
a  special  depontary  can  receive  deposits  of 
qualified  tax  payments  .\nd  when  applicable. 
It  can  credit  the  tax  and  loan  account  to 
pay  for  purchases  of  certain  Treasury  ofTer- 
ings. 

The  depositaries  are  divided  into  three 
groups — A  B  and  C  Banks  with  tax  and 
i.-ian  accounts  so  small  that  withdrawals 
f.ery  day  are  not  practical  are  designed  as 
either  Group  A  or  Group  B  depositaries 
Group  C  depositaries  are  iar^  enough  for 
dally  calls  to  be  made  conveniently  on  the 
basis  of  las' -minute  developments — with 
calls  being  instructions  frocD  the  Treasury  to 
transfer  funds  to  Its  accounts  at  the  Federai 
Reserve  banks  The  smallest  dejxisltanes 
Group  A.  are  subject  to  calls  once  a  mouth 
1  he  intermediate  Group  B  depi  sitaries  are 
.'^  :bject  to  regular  calls  twice  a  week — on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

ADVANTAGES    TO    TUX    TKEAStlBT 

In  maintaining  tax  and  loan  acounts. 
banks    perform    several    functiojis    for    the 
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Ctovemment  without  charge.  The  moet  obvi- 
ous, of  course.  Is  the  actual  8er«lclng  of  ac- 
counts-handling debits  and  credits  and 
maintaining  collateral  against  changing 
balances  But  other  functions  are  also  per- 
formed  without  cost  to  the  Government. 

One  Is  the  sale  and  redemption  of  savings 
bonds.  Commercial  banks  handled  more  than 
55  percent  of  all  savings  bonds  sold  In  1973. 
These  sales  were  the  result  not  only  of  banks 
operating  as  issuing  agents  In  over-the- 
counter  sates  and  as  managers  of  their  own 
payroll  savings  plans  but  also  of  their  assist- 
ing other  businesses  In  setting  up  and  main- 
taining payroll  savings  plans.  Furthermore, 
almost  all  payments  on  savings  bonds  are 
made   through  commercial   banks. 

Another  service  Is  the  support  of  subscrip- 
tions to  Oovemment  securities.  When  banks 
are  allowed  to  purchase  new  Treasury  Is- 
sues by  crediting  tax  and  loan  accounts,  they 
serve  essentially  as  underwriters  of  the  Is- 
sue, without  coet  to  the  Treasury.  The  value 
of  this  service  can  be  estimated  by  compar- 
ing the  coetless  underwriting  of  the  Novem- 
ber 1972  tax  anticipation  bUls  with  the  un- 
derwriting of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association's  offering  soon  after.  The  asso- 
ciation paid  underwriters  $3  for  every  $1,000 
note  sold  in  connection  with  Its  offering  of 
four-year  securities.  On  that  basis,  the  Treas- 
ury's November  tax  anticipation  bill  financ- 
ing would  have  cost  about  (4  million  In 
underwriting  fees. 

Other  functions  performed  for  the  Treas- 
ury Include  the  handling  of  large  volumes  of 
maturing  public  debt  and  the  cashing  of 
large  numbers  of  Oovernment  checks.  Banks 
also  report  large  or  unusual  currency  trans- 
actions to  the  Treasury. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  advantage  to 
the  Treasury  comes,  however,  not  from  any 
particular  function  performed  by  special  de- 
poeltarles  What  la  most  Important  Is  that 
the  Treasury  have  a  system  that  will  allow  It 
to  conduct  Its  operations  easily  and  depend- 
ably, with  a  minimum  of  Impact  on  financial 
markets. 

...  TO  BAltKS 

That  95  percent  of  the  commercial  banks 
in  the  United  States  have  Treasury  tax  and 
loan  accounts  suggests  that  such  accounts 
must  be  advantageous  to  banks.  One  reason 
for  these  accounts.  In  fact,  has  been  to  give 
banks  an  Incentive  to  serve  as  distributors 
of  Treasury  secxirltles. 

This  Is  done  by  sometimes  allowing  banks 
to  purchase  newly  offered  Treasury  securi- 
ties by  crediting  tax  and  loan  accounts  with 
the  amount  of  the  purchaise.  When  the 
Treasury  authorizes  such  crediting,  pur- 
chases can  be  made  simply  by  a  bookkeeping 
entry.  With  the  securities  to  serve  as  collat- 
eral against  the  increase  In  the  Treasury 
account,  the  bank  can  make  such  a  trans- 
action with  no  Initial  cost  other  than  the 
csoet  of  the  funds  It  must  set  aside  to  meet 
the  Increase  in  required  reserves  In  effect, 
the  bank  Is  allowed  to  earn  Interest  on  the 
securities  without  giving  up  an  equivalent 
amount  of  funds  until  the  Treasury  draws 
down  Its  account.  Even  If  the  bank  Immedi- 
ately reaells  the  securities.  It  can  Invest  the 
proceeds  and  continue  to  earn  Interest  until 
the  Treasury   reduces   Its  balances. 

Banks  usually  subscribe  heavily  to  Issues 
that  can  be  paid  for  through  credit  to  tax 
and  loan  accounts.  They  took,  for  example, 
nearly  all  the  Treasury's  tax  anticipation 
bills  offered  last  year 

Because  of  the  coet  of  services  special  de- 
positaries provide  without  charge  to  the 
Treasury,  returns  on  funds  In  these  accounts 
are  not  the  windfall  to  banks  they  might 
appear  to  be  Twice,  the  Treasury  has  con- 
ducted studies  comparing  the  earning  poten- 
tial of  tax  and  loan  acco\ints  for  the  banking 
■yBtoaa  m  a  whole  with  the  cost  of  providing 
ths  senrlces  special  depoettarlee  perform  for 
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the  Oovernment  Both  times,  it  found  costs 
to  the  banking  system  very  close  to  the  rev- 
enues generated  by  tax  and  loan  accounts.' 
Compxitatlon  of  these  costs,  moreover,  did 
not  Include  the  value  to  the  nation  of  hav- 
ing a  dependable  system  for  handling  the 
Oovemment's  commercial  banking  require- 
ments with  little  disruption  of  money  and 
capital  markets. 

.   .    .   AKO  TO  TRX   rCOntAL   RESEBVC 

Generally,  any  system  that  helps  moderate 
fluctuations  In  financial  markets  contributes 
to  the  efSclent  Implementation  of  monetary 
policy.  Use  of  tax  and  loan  accounts  moder- 
ates the  need  for  Federal  Reserve  System 
open  market  operations  to  offset  the  effects 
on  bank  reserves  of  Treasury  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

Changes  In  Treasury  balances  In  Sep- 
tember 1973  give  some  Indication  of  what 
might  be  entailed  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  if  there  were  no  sp)eclal  depositaries. 
The  Treasury's  comblnd  cash  position  fell 
from  $3.6  billion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  to  tl.4  billion  on  September  11  and 
then  rose  again  to  (9.6  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  month. 

In  the  absence  of  tax  and  loan  accounts, 
these  changes  would  have  been  entirely  In 
Treasury  balances  at  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
and  reserve  balances  of  commercial  banks 
would  have  dropped  6.5  percent  and  then 
climbed  24.6  percent,  all  in  the  space  of  a 
month.  An  arrangement  that  allows  such 
massive  transfers  of  funds  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  without  unduly 
disturbing  the  money  market  serves  the  In- 
terests not  only  of  the  central  bank  but 
also  of  the  general  public. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  KEATING 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN.  JR. 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  And  It  very 
difficult  to  fully  express  the  friendship 
that  I  have  shared  with  Bill  Keating  es- 
pecially during  this  past  year.  When 
Bill  first  entered  this  body,  I  came  to 
know  him  as  a  man  who  truly  dedicated 
himself  in  a  most  supreme  manner  for 
those  principles  in  which  he  so  strongly 
believed. 

During  this  time,  Bill  became  an  ef- 
fective and  tireless  worker  for  his  con- 
stituency in  the  First  District  of  Ohio 
as  well  as  being  a  strong  leader  in  the 
Ohio  delegation.  His  expertise  and  work- 
ing ability  within  the  Ohio  delegation 
and  in  his  district  will.  I  know,  be  missed 
sorely. 

To  me.  Bill  is  his  own  man  and 
anyone  who  ever  met  him  never  once 
doubted  his  sincerity,  his  independence, 
or  his  fairness  with  which  he  pursued  his 
Job. 

I  feel  that,  given  the  time.  Bill  would 
have  been  a  leader  among  us  here  in 
Congress  because  he  not  only  understood 
the  needs  of  his  district,  but  that  of  his 
country,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  short  time  that 
Bill  was  with  us  he  has  already  achieved 
the  realization  of  some  of  the  goals  that 
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he  had  set,  not  only  for  himself  but  for 
his  fellow  man. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  for  me  to 
summarize  all  the  many  fine  contrlbu- 
ticois  which  Bill  Implanted  among  us 
since  he  first  entered  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

Personally,  it  has  been  a  sincere  pleas- 
ure to  have  worked  with  him  and  sharing 
in  his  accomplishments.  I  shall  miss  his 
presence  deeply. 

As  Bill  enters  his  new  profession  in 
the  field  of  journalism.  I  want  to  wish 
him  and  his  lovely  wife.  Nancy,  and 
their  family  the  very  best. 


A  PLAN  FOR  GASOLINE  RATIONING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNtSOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
afford  further  delay  in  achieving  a  sig- 
nificant cut  in  petroleum  consumption. 
Only  by  gasoline  rationing  can  we  guar- 
antee that  industry  and  businesses  and 
essential  services  will  have  enough  fuel 
to  continue  operations. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  17  million 
barrels  of  oil  we  use  daily  is  consumed 
in  automobiles.  Each  day  that  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  Institute  a  system 
of  gasoline  rationing,  another  million 
barrels  of  oil  gets  burnt  up  unproduc- 
tively. 

I  have  called  upon  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  William  Simon  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  implement  a  system  of 
gasoline  rationing  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Si- 
mon. I  have  outlined  a  proposal  for  a 
three-tiered  rationing  and  tax  system, 
under  which  every  adult  luen.sed  driver 
would  receive  negotiable  couix)ns  for  a 
weekly  ration  of  7  to  8  galloiis.  Supple- 
mentary, nontransferable  rations  would 
be  available  to  those  with  work  require- 
ments or  special  needs  if  public  trans- 
portation, carpools.  or  alternative  means 
of  transportation  were  not  available. 
Gasoline  over  the  rationed  amount  would 
be  sold  with  a  surtax  of  50  cents  a  gallon, 
the  proceeds  of  which  would  be  used  to 
Improve  public  transportation. 

The  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  tkk  UNnxD  States. 

House  or  Repbesentattves, 
Washington,  DC.  December  5.  1973. 
Hon.  WiLUAu  E.  Simon. 

Deputy  Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Ms  Secret akt:  I  urge  you  to  take 
steps  as  soon  as  possible  to  Implement  a  sys- 
tem of  gasoline  rationing.  Each  day  that  we 
delay,  we  lose  a  mUllon  barrels  of  petroleum 
products  that  could  be  channelled  into  vital 
industrial  activity  and  essential  services 

The  prospect  of  rationing  Is  distasteful. 
But  the  alternatives  are  even  worse. 

As  you  are  aware,  crippling  layoffs  of 
workers  and  massive  disruption  of  the  econ- 
omy can  result  If  we  do  not  significantly 
reduce  nonessential  petroleum  uses. 

Allowing  the  price  system  to  allocate  gaso- 
line would  be  immoral  since  It  wo\ild  hit 
lower  end  middle  Income  people  hardest.  If, 
in  the  past.  Government  had  encouraged  pro- 
duction of  small  cars  and  had  helped  provide 
cheap  and  convenient  mass  transit  facilities. 
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we  might  be  better  Justified  in  allowing  the 
price  of  gasoline  to  rise  until  it  "cleared  the 
mairket."  But  we  have  not  done  these  things. 
There  are  at  present  no  viable,  alternative 
means  of  transportation  for  the  worker  who 
lives  In  a  suburb  far  from  his  place  of  work. 

I  am  suggesting,  therefore,  a  combination 
ratlonlng-tax  system,  which  would:  (1)  ef- 
fectively cut  gasoUne  consumption,  (2)  ful- 
fill essential  commuting  and  business  needs 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  (3)  fund  Improved 
mass  transit  and  intercity  rail  and  bus  serv- 
ice for  the  years  to  come  through  a  surtax 
on  gasoline  sold  over  the  rationed  amount. 

The  principal  elements  of  such  a  plan 
would  be: 

Every  adult  licensed  driver  would  receive 
negotiable  ration  coupons  for  7  or  8  gallons 
a  week.  These  coupons  could  be  sold  to  others. 
(There  are  about  114  million  drivers  18  and 
over.  A  7-gaUon  ration  per  driver  would 
amount  to  about  800  million  gallons  a  week. 
At  present  we  burn  up  more  than  2  billion 
gallons    of    gasoline    each    week.) 

Additional,  non-transferable  coupons 
would  be  Issued  on  the  basis  of  work  re- 
quirements and  special  needs  where  alterna- 
tive transportation  such  as  public  transporta- 
tion or  car  pools  are  not  available  These  ad- 
ditional coupons  could  be  Lssued  on  the  basis 
of  declarations  made  by  the  applicant,  with 
provision  for  subsequent  audit  or  verification, 
civil  penalties  for  excess  couFwns  claimed,  and 
criminal  penalties  for  fraud.  This  procedure 
would  aUow  the  additional  coupons  to  be 
Issued  by  established  agencies  such  as  the 
Post  Office  with  a  special  audit  staff  to  be 
created. 

Gasoline  over  the  rationed  amount  would 
be  available  with  a  surtax  of  50*  a  gallon. 
"ITie  revenue  generated  from  this  tax  would 
be  used  to  improve  and  extend  public  transit 
facilities,  both  within  municipalities  and  be- 
tween towns  and  cities. 

Gasoline  station  ovmers  would  keep  5*  of 
each  gallon's  tax  to  compensate  for  the  extra 
bookkeeping  and  the  loss  lu  volume  of  busi- 
ness. 

This  system  would  not  reqtilre  the  huge 
bureaucracy  that  World  War  n  gasoline  ra- 
tioning did.  Nor  would  It  favor  car-owners. 
There  would  be  little  Incentive  for  a  black 
market.  Moreover  making  basic-ration  cou- 
pons saleable  woiild  provide  an  Income-sub- 
sidy for  those  too  poor  to  drive,  or  those  who 
choose  not  to  drive. 

The  funds  generated  by  the  surtax  would 
beef  up  mass  transit  systems  so  that  in  the 
future  there  would  be  a  real  alternative  to 
the  automobile.  The  high  price  of  non- 
rationed  gasoline  would  encourage  thrifty 
driving  habits  and  a  switch  to  smaller,  more 
efficient  cars. 

Most  Impoi^antly,  such  a  system  would 
achieve  the  savings  in  gasoline  consumption 
that  we  must  have  to  prevent  massive  unem- 
ployment and  a  major  economic  recession. 
And  It  would  do  so  in  a  way  that  meets  the 
test  of  fairness  needed  for  public  acceptance 
of  the  rigors  resulting  from  fuel  shortages. 
These  shortages,  in  all  honesty,  might  have 
been  averted  had  Government,  previous  Ad- 
ministrations Included,  planned  adequately 
in  the  past. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Fraseb. 
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bill  yesterday.  They  proposed  that  we 
increase  minimum  wage  rates  and  leave 
the  thorny  issues — those  that  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  new  bill — for  a  later  time. 

That  their  effort  failed  underscores  a 
point  I  have  been  making  for  the  psist 
year:  That  some  people  would  rather 
have  an  issue  than  a  biU. 

At  first,  my  feeling  was  that  our  Gen- 
eral Labor  Subcommittee  chainnan  (Mr. 
Dent)  was  the  leader  of  the  intransi- 
gents, and  I  directed  plea  after  plea  to 
him.  In  this  Chamber  last  week,  how- 
ever, I  mused  that  perhaps  I  should  be 
directing  my  entreaties  to  organized 
labor  instead. 

Well,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating.  Yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  55  to 
29,  the  Dorainick-Taft  amendment  was 
tabled  in  the  other  body. 

Why?  Would  you  believe  that  an  arm>' 
of  labor  lobbyists  was  on  hand  urging 
a  vote  against  the  increase? 

But  why?  Why  would  those  who  speak 
for  organized  labor  lobby  against  a  pay 
increase  for  unorganized,  unskilled  work- 
ers? 

Perhaps  George  Meany  can  tell  us. 

If  he  can,  then  the  next  question  is: 
WiU  he? 
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WE  NEED  A  NEW   MINIMUM  WAGE 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  -niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5.  1973 

Mr.  EIRLENBORN  Mr.  Speaker,  Sen- 
ators DoiiiNicK  and  Taft  made  a  valiant, 
but  vain,  try  for  a  new  minimum  wage 


•MURDER  BY  H.\NDGUN:  THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL— NO.  52 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

<pF    MASSAClifSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  mo.sl  frequenll.v  u.sed  and  deadly 
types  of  handgun  is  the  so-called  Satur- 
day night  .special.  Tliis  gun  is  ea,sily  and 
inexpensively  obtainable,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  commonly  used  weapons  in 
homicides.  Modern  Saturday  night  si>e- 
cials  and  their  predecessor.s  have  been 
used,  according  to  the  December  3  Boston 
Herald  American,  in  41  assassination  at- 
tempts since  1835.  Recent  examples  in- 
clude the  murder  of  Robert  Kennedy 
and  the  attempt  on  Governor  Wallace's 
life.  Evei-y  day  we  read  in  the  newspaper 
of  other  murders  because  of  the  prolif- 
eration of  these  handguns.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  most  organized  interest  group  la 
the  country,  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, is  firmly  opposed  to  anj'  restrictive 
legislation. 
As  the  Herald  American  article  states : 
The  National  Rifle  Association  .  .  .  has 
made  It  possible  for  us  to  settle  all  our  dis- 
putes— marital,  political,  traffic — In  the 
American  way,  with  a  Saturday  night  spe- 
cial. 

Thus,  we  have  another  murder  yester- 
day, another  today,  and  still  more  to- 
morrow. The  murder  described  in  the 
following  article  from  the  Boston  Globe 
of  December  4  is  sadly  commcHiplace  in 
this  context. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  the   Boston  Globe,   Dtc    4,   1973] 

A  Providence  businessman  apparently  shot 
his  wife  to  death  then  took  his  rwn  life  early 
yesterday  morning  in  the  basemeut  of  their 
home,  a  state  medical  examiner  ruled  yes- 
terday. 


Frank  P.  Oasbarro,  63,  and  his  61-year-old 
wife,  Beatrice,  were  found  by  their  son  about 
9  a.m.  A  handgun  which  police  believe  was 
used  by  Oasbarro  was  found  near  the  bodies. 
Gasbarro  was  the  owner  of  a  wholesale  li- 
quor firm  in  North  Providence. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  American,  Dec.  3, 
1973) 

Using  Saturday  night  specials  and  their 
predecessors,  the  persons  who  made  the  41 
recorded  assassination  attempts  on  presi- 
dents, governors,  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  this  country  since  the  attempt  on 
Jackson's  life  In  1835.  were  certlflably  Insane. 
Yet  Congress  has  been  unable  to  pass  legis- 
lation which  would  prevent  these  "crazies" 
from  getting  their  hands  on  Saturday  night 
specials. 

When  Sen.  Philip  Hart  gave  the  Senate 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  bill,  supported 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Mayors,  as- 
sociations of  police  chiefs,  and  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
haws,  which  ivould  have  banned  ownership 
of  these  murder  weapons,  his  colleagues  re- 
buffed him  63  to  seven.  When  Senator  Ken- 
nedy suggested  that  a  law  be  passed  requir- 
ing that  all  these  guns  be  registered  so  that, 
at  least,  the  government  might  know  who 
was  buying  these  killers,  he  was  voted  down 
75  to  11. 

Most  active  In  defusing  all  attempts  at 
government  control  has  been  the  National 
Rifle  Ass'n.  At  their  national  convention  on 
March  31.  1973,  Congressman  Bob  Slkes,  a 
former  official  in  the  organization,  boasted 
of  how  the  "NRA  spearheaded  this  effort  (to 
stop  anti-gun  legislation),  NRA's  leadership 
was  the  key  to  victory."  Yet  when  the  orga- 
nization was  described  by  Senator  Kennedy 
as  "a  massive  lobbying  Juggernaut  against 
federal  gun  control,"  its  leaders  used  the 
next  available  editorial  page  In  its  ofBclal 
publication.  The  American  Rifleman — where 
Oswald  bought  the  g\in — to  protest:  "We 
cannot  accept  the  label  of  lobbyist.  To  do  so 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  free  Americanism." 

So  let's  hear  it  for  the  National  Rifle  Ass'n 
■which  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  settle 
all  our  disputes — marlial,  political,  traffic — 
In  the  American  way,  with  a  Saturday  night 
special. 


BLUE-COLLAR  VIEWS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  Perspective  Section  is 
one  of  the  features  of  that  publication 
Included  on  that  page  is  a  regtilar  col- 
umn by  Mike  LaVelle,  whose  blue  collar 
background  allows  him  to  address  his 
column  to  the  special  interest  of  fellow 
union  members. 

In  his  column  of  Thursday,  November 
29.  Mike  examines  some  cun'ent  devel- 
opment in  labor  circles. 

The  article  follows: 
Social  Pl.^vning  Tttrns  Unions  Off 
iBy  M:ke  LaVelle) 

Stanley  Aronowltz,  ex -steel  worker,  union 
organizer,  and  currently  a  faculty  member  at 
Staten  Island  Conimimity  College  in  New 
York,  Is  either  paying  the  academic  dues  of 
his  new  profe.sslon  or  writing  a  serious  book. 
I  don't  know  which. 

The  either-or  In  question  Is  a  book  called 
"False  Promises"  | McGraw-Hill),  The  major 
themes  of  Aronowitz's  book  seem  to  be  a 
rehash  of  old,  tired,  and  endlessly  redundant 
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leftist  cliche*,  eg.  "worker*  will  bave  to  form 
new  org*iilMitlons  that  probably  won't  bear 
much  reaemblanco  to  the  present  labor 
unions."  they  win  have  to  seek  not  Juat 
reform  but  the  conquest  of  power  " 

It  appHfars  to  me  that  AronowlU!  has  been 
Infected  by  culture  shock,  namely  the  mod- 
ern Intellectual's  persistent  hangups  on 
power.  Some  unknown  wit  has  compared  that 
bangap  to  the  relaUooahlp  the  PurlUns  had 
conoerninc  sex,  a  acblsophrenia  of  loathing 
and  lusting. 

I  would  agree  with  Aronowltz  that  the  atti- 
tude of  workers  |especlally  younger  work- 
ers) toward  their  work  Is  changing.  The  old 
virtues  of  sacrifice,  the  rainy-day  psychology 
of  work-8aTe-tM>w-and-enJoy-later  is  disap- 
pearing and  Is  being  replaced  by  a  greater 
interest  In  pleasure  and  gratlflcatlon. 

As  one  UAW  member  told  me.  "I  want  to 
enjoy  life  now  while  I'm  stUl  young.  I  dont 
want  to  work  60  or  70  hours  a  week  until  Tm 
old  and  worn  out  and  then  try  to  enjoy  life.  " 
What  hasn't  changed  la  the  workers'  (old 
and  young  alike)  suspicions  of  power  wher- 
ever It  is  wielded  and  for  whatever  reasons. 
I  have  always  found,  especially  when  I  was 
a  Bbof)  steward  j  International  Aseoclatlon  of 
Machinists  1  for  three  years,  that  moat  work- 
era  were  turned  off  or  indifferent  to  rhetoric 
that  was  grandloae  beyond  their  own  pa- 
rochial concerns  of  food,  shelter,  working 
coodlttoDO.  and  wagea. 

"Social  planning"  might  be  acceptable  dia- 
log In  some  circles  at  many  universities 
where  the  coUectlvlst  ethos  holds  full  sway. 
I  dont  see  workers  surrendering  what  free- 
doms they  have  left  to  quaal-lndustnal  union 
leaders.  According  to  Aronowltz.  "Oenaral 
Motors  has  an  Ideology  of  authoritarian  man- 
agement which  the  unions  accept  as  the  basis 
for  the  bargaining  arrangement.  Manage- 
ment says,  'We  have  the  right  to  manage 
and  you  have  the  right  to  bargain  for  more 
money.'  " 

According  to  the  Aronowltz  scenario,  the 
people  who  hold  power  in  unions  will  "never 
be  able  to  make  the  leap  to  saying.  We  have 
the  right  to  manage  too.'  whereupon  work- 
ers will  have  to  form  political  organizations 
probably  more  like  the  old  International 
Workers  of  the  World.'  " 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  WobbUes  who 
did  their  romantlc-anarchlst-syndlcallst 
thing  In  the  early  1900's  against  primatlve 
lalases-fatre  robber  barons,  tunes  have 
changed  and  such  colorful  romantics  are 
out  of  the  picture.  We  live  in  less  harsh  and 
more  pragmatic  times. 

I  agraa  with  Aronowlts  that  because  of  an 
energy  crisis  and  a  possible  age  of  scarcities 
there  will  be  efforts  by  Industrial  managers 
to  Justify  a  return  to  the  old  hardnosert  at- 
titude*. They  wlU  faU  In  those  efforts  be- 
cause any  union  leader  who  surrenders  the 
gains  hard  earnad  in  negotiations  will  soon 
find  himself  out  of  oAce. 

Perhaps  I'm  mor«  conservative  in  my  views 
of  the  future  than  Aronowita.  but  I  prefer 
the  maiukgemant- labor  adversary  posture 
(where  It  truly  Is  adversary,  without  I.  W. 
Abel  spouting  US  Steel  propaganda  In  full- 
page  newspaper  ads  | ,  rather  than  unions 
Joining  Industry  to  Inflict  "social  planning" 
on  thoae  below.  The  leas  pow«r  at  the  top  the 
better.  I  have  no  aasurancea  that  onoe  a 
union  leader  becomes  a  mansger  he  will  not 
be  corrupted  by  that  power. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

many  of  the  reform  features  long  ad- 
vocated by  Congressman  Paitl  Findley, 
of  Illinois    I  have  been  pleased  to  sup- 
port Mr,  PiNDLry  In  his  efforts,  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  insert  to  the  Rxc- 
o«D    today    a    letter   of   thanks    to   Mr. 
PrwDLEY  for  his  efforts  from  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control: 
WASHiwtrroi*.  DC.  April  18,  1973. 
Hon    Pact.  Vwoxxr. 
House  of  Rfprenentmtivea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAa  Pfttn.:  On  behalf  of  all  members  of 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol, we  want  to  send  the  encloeed  copy  of 
our  final  report  and  express  our  personal  ap- 
preciation at  this  tune  for  your  taking  the 
tune  from  your  busy  schedule  to  present 
your  thoughts  on  the  process  of  budget  con- 
trol in  Congress  to  our  Committee  Your  in- 
dividual participation  contributed  Immeas- 
urably to  the  successful  series  of  budget 
hearings' 

As  you  Indicated  In  the  course  of  your  tes- 
timony, your  recommendations  fit  In  with 
most  of  the  Committee  guidelines  as  con- 
tained In  our  Interim  Report  of  February  7, 
197S. 

Consequently.  It  will  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  you  that  our  anal  recommendations 
are  consistent  with  the  highlights  of  your 
bill  and  testimony  In  Instance  after  In- 
stance after  instance — notably,  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  In  the  recommendations 
that  a  '■,  vote  be  required  to  exceed  either 
expenditures  or  new  budget  authority  ceil- 
ings, or  for  either  House  to  consider  sp>end- 
Ing  measures  before  a  concurrent  resolution 
establishing  the  ceUlngs  Is  passed.  These 
rules  are  best  summarized  on  page  6  of  the 
anal  report. 

We  also  think  the  Committee's  recommen- 
dations mirror  your  own  conclusion  that  the 
appropriations  and  taxation  committees,  the 
existing  fiscal  committees,  should  serve  as  a 
natural  nucleus  In  any  new  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

The  list  of  similarities  between  the  com- 
mittee report/  bill  and  your  blU  could  go  on 
and  on,  but  we  think  the  point  la  made  al- 
ready. The  final  report  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  your  reconunendatlons  and  we 
commend  HR  7130.  the  BUI  embodying  the 
Committee's  reconunendatlons,  to  your  at- 
tention. 

With  all  good  wishes,  we  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Al  nu.MAW. 

Cochairman. 
Jauim  L.  WBrrrxN, 

Coch4iirman. 
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HON   PIERRE  S 

or  ^tL^WkMM 

nt  THB  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednetdtm.  December  i.  1971 

Mr  DiT  PONT  Mr  Speaker,  the  budget 
biU  uxuler  cooslderatlon  today  ffnhortVw 


HON    ROBERT  E   BAl'MAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  aEPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  5.  1973 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  In  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  column  entitled  "The  Publish- 
ers Prerogative"  by  E  Ralph  Hostetter. 
which  appears  In  a  number  of  weekly 
papers  tn  my  district.  In  the  article  Mr. 
Hosteller  sets  forth  the  grave  dangers 
Inherent  in  the  Middle  East  situation 
and  offers  forceful  arsruments  concern- 
tog  the  course  the  United  States  should 
be  taking 

Mr.  Hostetter,  a  man  who  has  traveled 
widely    across    the    world,    is   also   the 


former  president  of  the  Maryland  State 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Mary- 
land-Delaware-D.C.  press  association. 

Mr.  Hostetter  quite  correctly  concludes 
that  the  moral  imperative '  for  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  the  Middle  East 
is  concerned,  must  be  the  survival  of  our 
Nation  and  the  welfare  of  our  citizens: 
Ti«  PuBiasHm's  Prerocative — Neutrauty 
Best  Mid-East  Tack 
(By  E.  Ralph  Hostetter) 

I  recall  that  Senators  Jacob  Javlts  of  New 
'York  and  Charles  (Mac)  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land were  vehement  opponents  of  American 
Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  War  on  ground.s 
that  It  was  an  Internal  war  arising  from  the 
artificial  division  of  a  country  by  the  great 
powers. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  their  tunes 
have  changed  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
which  repre.sents  very  similar  conditions. 
Israel  was  created  after  World  War  II  when 
the  great  powers  decided  that  the  Jewish 
peoples  of  the  world  should  be  given  a  chunk 
of  the  Arab  world,  and  never  mind  the  com- 
plaints of  those  weak  and  backward  Arabs. 

By  the  standard  formerly  articulated  by 
Javlts  and  Mathlas.  the  Arab- Israeli  struggle 
should  be  regarded  an  Internal  affair  and 
none  of  our  business,  but  they  are  actually 
very  hawkish  for  Israel  and  Insisting  that  we 
provide  Israel  with  all  the  military  support 
that  It  needs. 

This  tjrpe  of  misguided  approach  to  the 
problem  has  led  to  our  present  predicament. 
But  this  Is  no  excuse  for  the  foggy  Judg- 
ment being  exercised  by  American  policy- 
makers who  are  willing  to  risk  the  whole 
world  to  Communism  for  the  sake  of  TOTAL 
commitment  to  Israel  rather  than  rational 
support  which  would  Involve  some  give  and 
take  on  both  sides.  That  Is  the  danger  we  are 
facing. 

The  only  powerful  enemies  the  United 
States  has  In  the  world  are  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China,  and  let  us  not  be 
fooled  by  the  recent  smiles  of  the  bear  and 
the  dragon.  They  seek  our  destruction,  one 
way  or  another,  and  the  very  best  way  is  to 
choke  us  to  economic  death  by  cutting  off 
the  oil  supply  to  the  Free  World,  or  have  the 
Arabs  do  It  for  them. 

We  were  right  when  we  fought  the  expan- 
sion of  Communism  In  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
and  we  are  wrong  when  we  rbJt  the  security 
of  the  Free  World  with  a  policy  of  supporting 
Israel  against  the  Arab  nations,  who  are  be- 
ing forced  to  embrace  the  Russians  because 
of  our  belligerent  support  of  Israel. 

It  Is  Important  to  view  the  affair  In  a 
global  context  because  the  Arabs  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  willing  to  use  their 
oU  power  to  threaten  the  economy  of  every 
American  ally  to  enlist  support  for  their 
cause. 

We  find  that  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
which  cannot  siu'vlve  without  Arab  oil,  are 
desperately  rushing  to  extricate  themselves 
from  any  Identiflcatioa  with  American  pol- 
icy In  the  Mideast. 

But  that  Is  where  we  face  the  gravest  dan- 
ger of  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  consistently  supported  the  Arab 
cause.  Inspired  the  Arabs  to  launch  their 
recent  war  against  Israel,  and  even  planned 
to  send  troops  when  the  Arab  armies  were 
In  trouble. 

With  considerable  realism,  American  allies 
have  decided  that  their  own  survival  Is  ex- 
tremely Important.  An  Arab  oil  cutoff  would 
mean  economic  ruin  to  them,  and  they  have 
no  taste  for  being  dragged  Into  the  poten- 
tial holocaust  of  nuclear  war  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

Amoctg  the  stronger  nations  of  the  world, 
we  stand  alone  In  our  support  of  Israel.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  managed  to  corner  us  Into 
a  predicament   In   which  we   face  aggressive 
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Soviet  power  without  the  an tl -communist 
alliance  that  has  saved  the  Tree  World  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

The  Arabs  are  fearful  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion, but  their  primary  enemy  Is  Israel  and 
they  need  Soviet  armaments.  Arab  depend- 
ence on  Soviet  weapons  and  the  world's 
dependence  on  Arab  oil  have  enabled  the 
Russians  to  strip  America  of  her  allies  at  a 
critical  moment  of  great  danger.  Without 
Europe,  NATO  Is  dead.  Without  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines,  SEATO  Is 
dead. 

Ironically,  the  Arab  nations  woxild  rather 
be  friends  with  the  United  States  than  with 
the  Russians,  whom  they  do  not  trust,  but 
our  support  of  Israel  has  Increasingly  thrust 
them  Into  the  Soviet  embrace.  Our  policy 
shovUd  be  neutrality,  siding  with  neither 
Bide,  but  protecting  both  from  the  Soviets, 
a  position  very  similar  to  our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Soviets,  meanwhUe,  are  absolutely 
overjoyed  at  the  results  of  their  pro-Arab 
policy.  Without  sacrificing  a  single  soldier, 
they  can  watch  from  the  sidelines  while  the 
Arabs  apply  the  economic  screws  to  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Free  World. 

We  are  somewhat  more  fortunate  than 
Western  Europe,  which  obtains  80  per  cent  of 
Its  oU  from  the  Mid  East,  and  Japan,  which 
buys  90  per  cent  from  the  Arabs.  They  must 
cave  In  to  Arab  demands  or  suffer  economic 
collapse,  and  they  are  performing  the  neces- 
sary acts  of  humility. 

Meanwhile,  oior  own  economy  is  being  crip- 
pled because  the  Arabs  have  already  cut  off 
all  oU  shipments  to  the  United  States.  We 
were  relyUig  on  them  for  nearly  one-fifth 
of  our  oil  needs.  American  business  and  In- 
dustry are  staggered,  and  we  will  surely  suffer 
an  economic  recession.  If  not  a  depression. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  KlssUiger  has 
warned  the  Arab  nations  that  the  United 
States  might  be  forced  to  retaliate  If  the  oil 
boycott  continues.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
we  cut  off  sales  of  food  to  the  Arab  sUtes. 

It  would  achieve  nothing.  The  Arab  na- 
tions are  no  longer  weak  and  poor.  They  are 
rich  and  can  offer  premium  prices  for  all  the 
food  they  need  from  sources  such  as  Austra- 
lia and  Canada,  which  Increasingly  have  sym- 
pathized with  Third  World  nations  In  re- 
cent years. 

We  have  no  lever  except  military  force  to 
use  against  the  Arabs,  and  that  surely  would 
bring  the  ultimate  catastrophe — war  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia. 

We  still  have  some  time  to  correct  blunders 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize our  mortal  danger  from  the  Soviet  Union 
If  It  achieves  a  permanent  role  In  determining 
Arab  oil  policy. 

To  restore  our  historically  good  relations 
with  the  Arab  states,  we  should  Insist  that 
Israel  return  the  Arab  territories  seized  In 
the  1967  war.  Those  territories  Include  the 
Slnal  Desert,  the  Golan  Heights,  the  Arab 
sector  of  Jerusalem  and  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jordan. 

As  with  our  commitment  to  South  Korea 
and  South  Vietnam,  the  original  boundwies 
established  by  the  Great  Powers  should  be 
our  only  concern.  We  should  seek  Arab  recog- 
nition of  the  Israeli  nation  within  the  bound- 
aries established  in  1948,  and  It  U  conceivable 
that  the  Arabs  would  agree  to  that. 

We  should  move  toward  neutrality  in  fu- 
ture relationships  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis. 

Otherwise,  our  continuing  one-sided  com- 
mitment to  Israel  will  ultimately  deliver  to 
the  Soviet  Union  the  oil  weapon  with  which 
to  destroy  the  economy  of  the  Free  World, 
rendering  us  weak  and  vulnerable  for  the 
final  Communist  victory. 

Our  moral  imperative  must  be  sxurvlval. 
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OILMAN  SEEKS  DISASTER  AID  FOR 
FARMERS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF    Ntrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
appeared  and  testiflecl  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  regarding  H.R.  7690, 
the  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1973, 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  or  guarantee  loans  to  m- 
dividuals  or  businesses  to  repair  or  re- 
place property  damaged  in  a  natural  dis- 
aster. 

The  purpose  of  my  appearance  before 
the  subcommittee  was  to  inform  them 
about  the  experiences  suffered  by  the 
farmers  in  my  congressional  district  as 
a  result  of  last  year's  disastrous  Hurri- 
cane Agnes.  It  is  hoped  that  their  experi- 
ences will  shed  some  light  on  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  farmers  seeking 
disaster  relief. 

In  order  to  enable  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  have  this  information  at  their  dis- 
posal during  any  future  consideration  of 
this  disaster  legislation,  I  include  the 
full  text  of  my  statement  before  the  sub- 
committee in  this  portion  of  the  Record: 
Statement   or   Hon.   Benjamin    A.    Oilman, 

A  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State   of   New   York,   Before   the   Pubuc 

Works  Subcommittee  on  Wateb  Re- 
sources, November    13,   1973 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
your  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  for 
taking  the  initiative  In  considering  a  com- 
prehensive disaster  relief  measure. 

Existing  disaster  relief  laws  are  sorely  In- 
adequate. Comprehensive  legislation,  which 
Is  long  overdue,  would  have  ameliorated  the 
tragic  losses  resulting  from  Hurricane  Agnes 
and,  more  recently,  the  damages  resulting 
from  the  extensive  flooding  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Valley. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  the  legislation 
proposes  that  the  administration  of  disaster 
relief  be  consolidated  to  maximize  the  uni- 
form application  of  such  relief. 

The  disparity  in  administering  disaster  re- 
lief, as  experienced  by  both  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  operating  under  the 
same  authority  in  disaster  situations,  should 
no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Permit  me  to  cite  a  case  in  point  concern- 
ing the  confusion  that  su'ose  between  these 
two  agencies  and  which  literally  caused  more 
grief  and  hardship  than  the  Agnes  disaster 
Itself. 

The  vegetable  farmers  In  my  congressional 
district  In  Southeastern  New  York  suffered 
virtually  a  total  crop  loss  as  a  result  of  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  In  June  of  1972. 

Farmers'  applications  for  long-term  dis- 
aster loans,  seeking  to  refinance  1972  debts, 
were  denied  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

On  that  basis,  similar  applications  were 
submitted  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion which  approved  more  than  $9  million 
In  long-term  reflnanclng  assistance.  Written 
commitments  totaling  almost  one-half  that 
amount  were  In  the  hands  of  several  farmers, 
and  several  hundreds  of  thousands  oi  dollars 
on  approved  loans  had  already  been  disbursed 
when.  In  February  of  this  year,  the  SBA 
suddenly  announced  that  It  had  erred  and 
should  not  have  approved  such  loans. 
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The  subsequent  rescinding  of  commit- 
ments became  a  bureaucratic  tragedy  of  ma- 
jor proportions  to  the  farmers  affected  since 
many  had  already  started  to  work  on  planting 
operations. 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Oilman,  up  to  that  point, 
do  you  perceive  that  bureaucratic  foul-up  to 
be  a  result  of  the  law? 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  law  properly 
Interfered  and  would  it  make  them  eligible 
for  the  long-term  disaster  loans? 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  think  at  that  point  there  was 
some  confusion  as  to  what  each  agency  could 
do  to  help  the  farmers. 

There  were  discretionary  decisions  made 
by  the  SBA  and  the  FHA. 

Initially,  FHA  said  that  It  is  our  province 
and  we  will  handle  it.  And  when  they  got 
Into  It  and  found  larger  loans  than  they  could 
handle,  then  they  said  go  to  the  SBA.  The 
SBA  said  that  they  could  handle  these  loans 
under  the  relief  law.s  and  made  commitments. 
Then  SBA  re-examined  their  authority  and 
turned  it  all  back  to  FHA.  It  was  not  until 
June  or  July  of  this  year  that  those  prob- 
lems were  finally  straightened  out. 

It  became  a  typical  bureaucratic  entangle- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Is  to  put  him  back  whole 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  not  to  leave  him 
dangling  for  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Gn.MAN.  Precisely.  And  this  created  a 
great  deal  of  frustration — not  only  frustra- 
tion, but  placed  them  on  the  brink  of  total 
disaster. 

Farmers,  as  you  know,  who  practically  live 
hand  to  mouth,  were  not  able  to  sustain  the 
losses  that  were  Incurred  as  a  result  of  these 
disasters. 

They  suffered  a  flood  Just  a  few  years  pre- 
viously and  were  barely  coming  out  of  that 
one  when  they  were  hard  hit  and  hard  pressed 
by  this  disaster. 

Mr.  Wright.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
rationale  when  the  SBA  finally  decided  this? 

What  was  the  basis  on  which  they  deter- 
mined they  did  not  possess  authority? 

Mr.  Oilman  I  do  not  have  the  section  with 
me,  but  it  was  the  manner  In  which  they  Ini- 
tially read  their  authority,  having  to  do  with 
large  loans  for  the  agricultural  community 
and  with  relation  to  whether  they  could 
reach  out  to  the  agricultural  community.  It 
was  on  that  point  that  they  finally  felt  they 
could  not  make  these  lotms  and  turned  them 
back  to  FHA. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Home  Administration 
said  they  could  do  It. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Except  for  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  loan. 

Many  of  the  dealers  were  dealing  with  half 
million  dollar  loans  and  above  that;  sub- 
stantial operations.  There  was  a  $300,000  lim- 
itation, which  I  will  touch  on. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  know  that  existed  so  that, 
fundamentally,  the  question  was  one  of  re- 
striction rather  than  legal  authorlEatlon. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Yes.  And  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion In  the  determination  of  which  agency 
should   come  forward  to  assist. 

Mr.  Wright.  So,  for  a  year,  the  farmers 
were  stricken  by  the  disaster  and  found 
themselves  Incapable  of  resolve  as  to  the 
two  agencies? 

Mr.  Oilman.  It  was  a  typical  bureaucratic 
entanglement. 

While  the  uniform  application  of  disaster 
assistance  Is  a  desirablj  objective,  the  loose 
language  of  the  legislation  now  before  the 
subconunittee  gives  cause  for  concern  as  to 
whether  the  solution  of  one  problem  may 
not  give  rise  to  another  of  even  greater 
magnitude. 

SpeclflcaUy,  I  refer  to  Title  n,  "Disaster 
Assistance  Administration,"  which  statee 
that  upcn  the  request  of  the  Gcvernor  oJ  a 
State  suffering  a  disaster,  "the  President  may 
declare  that  a  major  disaster  exists,  or  take 
whatever  other  action  he  deems  appropriate 
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In   »ccor<Unc«   with   the   prorlaloos   of   thta 
Act." 

If  my  u]Kl«rst»nd'.nc  Is  correct,  tbu  Um- 
gu»f9  impUea  tbat  tb*  cslattng  »uUiartt>M 
of  tta«  8BA  and  PHA  to  declare  dlaaater  arMta 
%n  repealed  tn  favor  of  Prealdeotlal  decUn- 
noBM  ol  "nMkJor  dlsasMr  areaa" 

The  authority  of  the  SBA  and  FHA  to  de- 
ctar«  dlaasters  baa  enabled  rarctiers.  busl- 
neaamen  and  IndlTlduals  alike  to  benefit 
tnm  rUMrtw  aid  when  the  crtterla  were 
tamaltttmtt  tor  a  Preeldenllal  disaster  dec- 
larmtlon. 

Are  we  to  conclude  from  the  new  language 
that  disaaters  that  have  heretofore  been 
deemed  suflJclent  to  warrant  only  SBA  and 
FHA  disaster  declarations  wUl  no  longer 
qualify' 

Or  will  the  crtterla  be  expanded  to  pro- 
ride  the  deelrable  uniformity  in  disaster 
declamtfons  and  administration  of  emer- 
gency relief 

Secondly.  I  call  the  Snbcommlttee's  atten- 
tion to  section  ai!,  paragraph  (a)  of  Title 
n  on  the  subject  of  insurance. 

In  short,  the  section  requires  that  an  ap- 
plicant for  dlsarter  assistance  must  obtain 
and  maintain  insurance  to  protect  against 
future  looaes  to  the  property  The  phrase, 
"with  respect  to  any  property  to  be  replaced, 
restored,  rep-  tred.  or  constructed  with  the 
assistance,"  leaves  some  of  our  farmers  with 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  this  doe:  not  include 
crop  looaes. 

I  would  ask  If  the  Insurance  contemplated 
by  paragraph  (a)  Includes  crop  Insurance 
If  It  does  not.  It  certainly  should  Include 
such  losses  for  the  reason  that  a  farmer's 
crop  Is  not  unlike  a  businessman's  inven- 
tory. It  Is  the  source  of  the  farmer's  live- 
lihood. 

Thirdly.  I  call  your  attention  to  Title 
rv.  regarding  disaster  loans. 

I  am  concerned  about  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  aecUon  401  which  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  or  guarantee  loans  to  indi- 
viduals, bustnesa  concerns,  and  other  legal 
entlttes  to  replace,  restore  or  repair  private 
property  lost  or  damaged  in  a  disaster,  or 
to  small  business  concerns  for  working  capi- 
tal and  operating  expenses. 

These  sections  do  not  specifically  Include 
agricultural  enterprises.  I  would  not  argue 
with  the  contention  that  such  enterprises 
are  Included  within  the  deslgivatlon  of  "bus- 
iness concerns"  provided  farmers  were 
tissmd  tbe  asms  as  other  businessmen.  But 
they  are  not. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  acceptance  of  the  propoeltlon  that  the 
farmer's  crop  in  the  ground  is  analogous  to 
the  buslneaamsn's  Inventory,  the  loss  of 
which  «h^-"'ld  SDtltls  him  to  refinance  bis 
debt. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Agnes,  the 
SBA  would  have  gladly  refinanced  the  debts 
of  our  farmscB  If  tttey  wars  attributable  to 
uoa-agrlcultural   entsrprlaas 

The  Fanners  Home  Administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  operating  under  the  same  emer- 
gency rsUtf  authority,  rejected  all  but  a 
small  number  of  applications  requesting  re- 
financing asslstsncs  on  a  long-term  basis. 
The  preponderance  of  the  losxis  finally  ap- 
proved were  short-term  operating  loans. 

Reading  between  the  lines  In  section  401 
(a),  there  la  evidence  of  the  disparity  of 
treatment  between  businessmen  and  farm- 
ers. 

I  ralss  the  question  ones  sgaln  whether 
the  lo«ns  "to  rsptace,  restore,  or  repair 
private  property  damaged  or  lost  In  the  dis- 
aster"   refer    to   crop   losses? 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program  U  In 
•r.e  ?Tp.erlrr.*-:al  stages  excluding  from  cov- 
d.'ii^e  .^&«  geographical  areas  and  most 
u:^-pa  r>r.iy  ii  crops  are  now  being  covered 
In  :  4n  >untlss  of  ths  mors  than  tJWO 
kg:..  _:  -ri^  countlss  throughout  the  Nstloa. 
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I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  talking 
about  the  inadequacy  of  long-term  assist- 
ance to  crop  farmers  for  refinancing  debts 
Incurred  as  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  in- 
cooas  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  their 
crops  In  the  ground. 

Finally,  please  consider  carefully  section 
403.  paragraph  (a),  which  *s  actually  the  re- 
enactment  of  section  Z37  of  PJL.  91-006.  con- 
cerning disaster  assistance  for  many  disas- 
ter-stricken enterprises — Including  agricul- 
ture— that  c<xutltute  a  major  source  of  em- 
ployment in  areas  suffering  a  mAjor  disas- 
ter It  sounds  good  but  accompUahes  little  for 
our  fanners. 

T^be  futility  of  this  provision,  as  It  per- 
tains to  agricultural  enterprises.  Is  no  more 
evident  than  !n  the  fact  that  although  this 
authority  Is  presentl.  part  of  PL.  91-806.  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  has  never  pre- 
pared any  Instructions  for  implementing  this 
authority. 

In  fact,  it  was  recently  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  section  337 
does  not  come  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  of  1961  and  is 
therefore  excluded  :.om  the  use  of  funds 
from  the  Agrlctiltural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
which  Is  the  source  of  other  agriculture 
emergency  loans. 

Accordingly,  an  entirely  new  appropria- 
tion would  have  to  be  sought,  and  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  FHA  has  no  Intention  of  seek- 
ing such  an  appropriation. 

AddlUonally.  I  think  It  Is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  following  language  of  the  similar 
section  237  of  Pi.  91-fl06  has  been  omitted 
from  section  403(a)  of  the  bill  before  you. 
It  states : 

"Loans  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
without  regard  to  limitations  on  the 
of  loans  which  may  otherwLse  be  Im- 
posed by  any  other  provision  of  law  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  pursuant  thereto." 

This  may.  at  first,  seem  insignificant,  but 
I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  call  to  your 
sttentlon  the  Mislogous  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  emergency  loans,  both  short 
and  long-term,  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture .s  already  authorised  to  make. 

The  source  of  the  Secretary's  authority  for 
making  emergency  loans  is  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  There  Is 
no  specified  limitation  on  the  short-term 
(production)  or  long-term  (refinancing) 
loans  at  present  and.  In  fact,  the  FHA  has 
never  imposed  a  celling  on  the  amount  of  its 
short-term  emergency  loans. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  long-term 
emergency  loans,  the  Department,  \n  con- 
junction with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  arbltrarUy  set  a  UmltsUon  of  MOO  - 

000  of  real  estate  tndebtertnsss  which,  if  ex- 
ceeded by  any  applicant,  made  htm  ineligi- 
ble for  long -term  assistance. 

This  has  caused  a  number  of  the  medlum- 
sksed  vegetable  fanners  in  our  region  to  hob- 
ble along  from  one  year  to  the  next  on  a 
marginal  basis.  To  them  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  profit,  every  penny  not  consumed 
In  day-to-day  operations  being  committed 
to  the  ^rmers  Home  Administration  one- 
year  termlos,ns. 

These  farmers  are  now  asking  how  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  off  their  debts  Incurred 
in  connectloQ  with  the  1973  crops  lost  dur- 
ing the  Agnes  floods 

Without  appropriate  language,  there  Is 
more  than  enough  experlenoe  to  lead  one  to 
ooQcluds  that  any  number  of  restrictive 
administrative  regulations  might  be  imposed 
tiMt  eould  effscUvely  emasculate  the  intent 

01  (tast  proTlaton. 

Ib  summary,  pffrmr.  n-ie  to  restate  the 
polBts  that  I  bettevfl  warrant  ths  Suboom- 
mlttee's  oarsf  ui  scruui .  r 

1.   If   tfce   authority    t)^tng    n-.^  i™t«d    for 
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Presidential  declarations  of  major  disaster 
areas  is  intended  to  repeal  the  existing  au- 
thorities for  Small  Business  Administration 
and  Farmers  Home  Admlotetrations  disaster 
declarations,  what  are  the  risks  that  disaster 
areas  only  warranting  SBA  and  FHA  declara- 
tions would  not  qualify  Sks  "major  disaster 
areas"  under  the  new  lai^viage? 

3.  Since  it  is  the  Intent  of  section  311  to 
require  an  applicant  for  disaster  assistance 
to  obtain  and  Doaintain  insurance  to  protect 
against  future  losses  "with  respect  to  any 
property  to  be  replaced,  restored,  repaired,  or 
constructed  with  the  assistance,"  Is  It  con- 
templated that  this  requirement  will  also 
Include  insurance  for  crop  losses? 

In  thU  regard.  It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that 
only  2S  crops  are  now  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Program  In  Just  slightly 
more  than  1,400  counties  of  the  approxi- 
mately 3,500  agricultural  counties  through- 
out the  Nation. 

3.  IVlth  respect  to  those  to  whom  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  make  or  guarantee 
loans  under  Title  IV,  section  401.  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b),  are  agricultural  enterprises  In- 
tended to  be  on  a  full  par  with  "Individuals, 
business  concerns,  and  other  legal  entitles"' 
Since  experience  has  already  demonstrated 
the  Inadequacy  of  long-term  assistance  to 
crop  fanners  for  refinancing  debts  Incurred 
as  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Income  re- 
sulting from  the  destruction  of  their  crops 
in  the  ground,  the  existing  disparity  In  the 
treatment  between  "agricultural  enterprises" 
and  "business  concerns"  Is  cause  for  con- 
cern over  the  omission  of  "agricultural  enter- 
prises" from  the  test  of  these  paragraphs. 

4  Please  note  that  section  403  is  merely  a 
re-enactment  of  section  337  of  Public  Law 
91-606,  which  provides  assistance  to  major 
sources  of  employment  In  disaster-stricken 
areas  that  are  no  longer  In  stihetantlal  oper- 
ation. Significantly,  the  language  of  the  law 
currently  In  effect,  waiving  administrative 
limitations  as  to  the  slse  of  loans  and  other 
restrictions,  is  deleted  from  section  403. 

Not  only  does  the  experience  with  our 
fanners  sugt;est  that  administrative  regula- 
tions can  effectively  emasculate  this  provi- 
sion, but  the  fact  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  never  Lvued  Instructions  to 
Implement  section  237  has  led  our  farmers 
to  conclude  that  section  402  will  be  a  futile 
gesture  for  "agricultural  enterprises." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  you  in  refcard  to  this  very 
Important  leglslsUon  addre.-ui.'i^  Itself  to  dis- 
aster relief.  In  the  liiterutii  uf  aiding  our 
Nations  farmers,  I  rsHpectfully  request  your 
careful  consideration  of  the  points  I  have 
raised  this  morning. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wbioht.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Are  there  any  questions?  Mr,  Jones? 
Mr.  Jones.  No  questions. 
Mr.  WaicHT.  Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  AsoHOR.  I  certainly  want  to  commend 
Mr.  Oilman  for  his  very  excellent  testimony. 
Knowing  agriculture  as  well  as  I  do,  you 
certainly  bring  out  some  very  valid  points 
here  that  certainly  have  to  be  considered  m 
any  action  The  agriculture  director  for  FHA 
did  take  over  ths  forgiveness  festure  last 
time,  to  be  used  In  many  oases,  and  I  am 
afraid  will  be  a  black  eye  to  ths  agriculture 
interests.  It  should  not  be  that  way  at  all 
because  maity  luuoceut  p«ople  do  need  the 
same  kind  of  consideration  you  give  other 
business,  and  especially  in  the  loan  area,  all 
they  ask  Is  for  a  chance  to  operate  Just  like 
any  other  business  interest. 

I  certainly  commend  you  for  the  fine  Job 
you  did  this  morning. 

Mr  On-MAM.  TTiank  you  Mr  Abdnor  Mr 
Chairman.  I  might  add  most  farmers  that 
have  any  slaeable  operation  ar«  n  t  interesten 
In   any   forgiveness.  All  they   axe   seeking   u 
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some  long  term  low  Interest  financing  that 
will  enable  them  to  get  back  on  their  feet 
following  the  disaster. 

(Mr.  Olnn  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  OiNN.  Coming  from  a  farm  district,  let 
me  assure  you  I  fully  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  your  statement.  Are  there  further 
tiuestlons? 

Mr,  Hanrahan.  I  woxild  Just  like  to  com- 
ir.end  the  gentleman.  I  see  by  the  testimony 
tliere  you  havo  done  your  homework,  and  we 
v.ill  certainly  consider  this. 

Mr.  GiNN.  Mr.  Baker. 

lAi.  Bakes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  this  bill.  I  am  sure 
that  it  win  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  see  many  of  the  problems  which 
you  rals3  reflectlns  In  those  questions  which 
have  arisen  In  my  district.  We  had  a  major 
flood  In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  the 
differences  between  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration coverage  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration's  ability  to  give  relief,  well,  it 
Is  really  contrasting  In  the  public's  mind,  and 
they  do  not  understand  why  a  person  who 
works  on  a  public  Job  can  get  relief  when 
an  Individual  who  makes  his  living  on  a  farm 
cannot  get  relief. 

They  live  side  by  side  with  identical  con- 
ditions. I  hope  that  we  correct  that  problem 
In  this  legislation. 

I  Just  want  to  commend  you  again  for  a 
very,  very  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Gn-MAN.  Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  your 
comments. 

Mr.  GiNN.  Do  we  have  quciitions  fiom  either 
counsel? 

Mr.  Gllman.  we  want  to  thank  you  for  such 
a  very  nhle  statement  to  the  committee  this 
morning.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  and 
we  are  sure  that  your  testimony  will  be  very 
carefully  considered. 

Mr.  Gn-MAN.  Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHY  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS  SUCCEED 


HON,  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 


HON.  THOMAS  PELLY 


HOiN.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29,  1973 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  saddened 
to  hear  of  the  recent  death  of  our  former 
colleague.  Thomas  Pelly.  of  Wa.shington. 
Tom  Pelly  served  this  House  with  dis- 
tinction for  20  years  and  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 
When  he  retired  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress  he  left  behind  a  .solid  record 
of  legislative  achievement.  His  Imprint 
can  be  seen  on  hundreds  of  major  laws, 
including  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Aft,  tlie  Endangered  Species  Act, 
the  Fishenimn',-.  Protection  Act,  and  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 

Prom  ht"<  position  a.s  rankinp  minority 
member  on  the  Merrhant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  member  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
Tom  Pelly  gave  devoted  service  to  the 
Nation  and  to  hi.s  conslituent.s  in  the 
Fust  District  of  Wivsliinglon  All  of  us 
who  served  with  hnn  knew,  even  when  we 
disagreed  with  lum  en  an  issue,  that  he 
was  a  principled  and  honorable  advo- 
cate of  his  position 

Tom  Pelly  was  a  fine  and  decent  man, 
and  his  death  Is  a  loss  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  him. 


Uir    MlriNto^iiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  are  gen- 
eral and  big  city  public  high  schools 
plagued  with  vandalism,  violence,  and 
disruptions  with  racial  overtones  while 
vocational  and  technical  schools  sitting 
next  door  proceed  in  quiet,  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  education? 

Columnist  Alice  Widener  was  asked 
that  question  when  she  addressed  a  2- 
day  conference  on  vocational  education 
in  Providence,  R.I.,  October  19-20. 

Ms.  Widener,  described  by  Editor  and 
Publisher  as  "often  ahead  of  others  in 
interpreting  developments,"  took  her 
question  to  the  public  in  an  October  29 
column  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch. 
She  reported  that  free  world  vocational 
and  technical  schools  experience  no 
riots,  no  serious  behavioral  problems,  no 
drug  and  vandalism  problems  and  no 
dropout  problems. 

John  B.  Moullette,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  the  Center  of  Vo- 
cational and  Technical  Education  at 
Ohio  State  University,  responded  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  that,  on  the  basis  of 
New  Jersey  student  study  conducted  by 
himself  on  that  very  question,  vocational 
and  technical  success  rests  on  the  sys- 
tematic approach  to  teaching. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  study  results 
and  commend  the  two  columns  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues: 
Good  Stxtdkiti  Bchaviob  in  T»ch  Schools 
Ignored 

(By  Alice  WlUener) 

In  this  era  of  mass  general  public  educa- 
tion oosiiiig  more  than  (20  bUlion  a  year  in 
federal  funds  alone,  there  is  violence,  van- 
dalism and  racial  strife  in  city  public  high 
schools  and  no  violence,  vandalism  and 
racial  strife  in  vocational/  technical  schools. 
Why?  Has  any  behavioral  scientist  In  a  gov- 
ernment agency  or  university  made  a  serl- 
otis  effort  to  find  out?  Hsis  any  team  of  spe- 
cial project  television  reporters  tried  to  do 
so? 

Above  all,  why  do  big  circulation  maga- 
zines and  television-radio  networks  spend 
huge  sums  of  money  ou  reporting  and 
analyzing  bad  student  behavior  at  tu^ademlc 
public  achools  and  no  cioiiey  ou  reporting 
and  analyzing  good  student  behavior  at  vo- 
cational-technical »ChOt)k.' 

These  are  questions  asiied  of  me  In  Provi- 
dence. RI  ,  Oct  1»  it),  where  I  was  Invited 
to  address  a  two-day  rouference  of  voca- 
tional edu'-atiL.n  teatheiis,  coliete  laculty, 
secondary  cla.-.srixini  teachers  aiid  State  De- 
pBj-iment  of  Education  i'er'wi.nel  spon- 
sored by  the  Curriculum  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center,  University  of  R.n.xle  Is- 
land. 

Two  years  ago  a  riot  at  Central  High 
School  In  tlie  Providence  inner  dty  made 
nationwide  headiuias  Black  and  white  stu- 
dents fought  a  racial  battle;  there  was  tragic 
violence  and  vanda!l.s;ii 

"That  riot  wiis  the  clearest  example  In  the 
nation  to  stxidy  f(>r  anyone  wantli\g  to  find 
out  facts  ab(uit  our  present  day  rduiatlon," 
says  Dan  Spalght,  a  dynamic,  dedicated  and 
extremely     hitelHgent     vocational     teacher 
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whose  story  to  me  was  wholly  substantiated 
by  other  tee^ihers  and  state  officials. 

"The  Providence  Journal,  local  television 
and  radio  stations  covered  the  riot  In  great 
detail.  The  general  public  saw  the  v^reck- 
age  and  beard  from  rioting  students,  from 
law  enforcement  officials  and  city  officials. 

"But  the  general  public  learned  nothing 
about  the  contrasting  side  of  the  story. 
They  learned  nothing  about  the  black  and 
white  students  at  Central  High  Vocational 
School — exactly  100  feet  across  the  street 
and  coming  from  the  same  comprehensive 
Central  High  student  body  with  the  same 
Inner  city  environment — who  remained 
happily  and  busily  at  work  all  during  the 
riot. 

"Our  school  has  the  same  kind  of  big 
bronze-tinted  glass  windows  as  Central 
High.  Not  one  of  ours  was  smashed.  Not  a 
single  student — black  or  white — quit  the 
vocational  classroom  to  go  out  and  take  pnii 
in  the  riot. 

"There  was  not  a  single  in^tence  of  mis- 
behavior in  our  school.  But  nobody  In  the 
communications  media  walked  100  feet 
p  cross  the  street  to  And  out  why  all  was 
quiet,  happy  and  busy  at  our  school  which 
Is  an  integral  part  of  Central  High  and  has 
the  same  racial  ratio." 

Spalght's  story  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  told  by  teachers  and  city  officials  about 
the  riots  in  the  Hotigh  area  of  Cleveland 
where  whole  blocks  of  buildings  were  burned 
but  not  a  single  blade  of  grass -was  trampled 
or  a  window  pane  smashed  at  the  Thooaas 
Edison  Vocational  School. 

I  wish  millions  of  parents,  thousands  of 
state  aad  city  official  aud  top  editors  of 
the  big  ncwo  mfi^ay.ines  aud  broadcasting 
networks  would  meet  and  confer  with  gentle, 
.<:yTnpathetlc,  intelligent  Dr.  WUllam  Lynn 
McKlnney  of  the  Curriculum  Research  and 
Development  Center,  University  of  Rhode 
Island. 

I  wish  they  would  confer  with  Spalght 
and  other  Rhode  Island  vocational  teachers 
whom  I  met  aud  listened  to. 

Isn't  it  more  than  high  time  for  our  top 
academicians  and  Intellectuals  to  exchange 
ideas  with  our  wonderful  vocational,  techni- 
cal teachers? 

Throughout  the  advanced  nations  of  the 
free  world  the  story  is  exactly  the  same: 
there  are  no  riots  at  vocational/ technical 
schools,  no  serious  behavioral  problems,  na 
drugs  and  vandalism  problems,  no  drop-out 
problem. 

Students   Give   SrvFN   Rfasons   Wht   Tech 
Schools  Succeed 

To  tKe  Editor: 

With  regard  to  Alice  WiUener'o  column  of 
Oct.  29,  entitled  "Good  Student  Behavior  In 
Tech  Schools  Ignored,"  a  study  was  con- 
ducted in  New  Jersey  by  this  writer,  for  the 
very  purpose  she  calls  for;  to  determine  why 
vocational -technical  schools  did  not  erupt 
whUe,  surroundiivg  them,  the  big  city  public 
and  general  high  schools  were  erupting  catas- 
trc^hlcally. 

The  findings  were  statistically  significant 
In  that  the  students  reported  that  In  the 
vocational-technical   schools : 

(1)  Teaching  and  learning  was  realistic 
and  not  abstract. 

(2)  All  courses  and  subjects  taught  had  a 
major  focus. 

(3)  Teachers  possessed  credible  experience 

(4)  Teaching  time  was  organized  in  sub- 
stantial blocks  of  llruc 

(5)  Teachers  and  a<Jmi::i'5tratc<-«  exerclat^; 
control  ov«r  their  schools,  classrtome  and 
shops. 

(6)  Directions  to  students  were  explicit 

(7)  Posit;\e  peer  rel»tk>nf,hlp«  existed  t>e- 
tween  students  and   te«kcher« 

The   findings   were   me«knlngfvU    slue*    the 
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students  queetloned  by  tnstminent  were 
really  contrasting  what  they  liked  about  the 
vocational  schools  with  what  they  dldnt 
lUe  about  the  general  high  schools  from 
uhlch  they  came. 

For  the  serious  students  of  educational 
administration  and  teaching-learning  be- 
havior, the  findings  have  Important  Impllca- 
ttons.  which,  when  Investigated.  Illustrate 
that  vocational  and  technical  education  Is 
more  than  "preparation  for  employment." 

Vocational -technical  education  Is  a  sys- 
tematic approach  to  teaching  and  learning. 
John  B    Mom-um 

Columbus. 
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THE   AMERICAN   MARKETING   SYS- 
TEM WORKS  AMAZINGLY  WELL 
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LOCAL  OFFICIAL  OPPOSES  POST 
CARD  VOTING 


HON    BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  5,  t973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  clerk 
of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  has  taken  a 
strong  position  against  post  card  regis- 
tration. Since  he  has  some  experience 
with  a  similar,  but  more  easily  controlled, 
system.  I  Invite  all  Members'  attention 
to  some  of  his  thoughtful  criticisms. 

His  warning  about  dual  registrations 
systems  is  similar  to  warnings  voiced  by 
many  State  and  local  election  oCBcials.  I 
hope  those  warnings  will  be  heeded. 

HLs  letter  follows : 

CrrT   or  Minneapolis. 

Omcx  or  CrrT  Clckk. 
Minneapolis.  Uinn  ,  November  30.  1973. 
Hon.  William  E.  Pienzkl. 
LonfTWOTth  Office  Building. 
Waahinffton.  DC. 

DzAB  Bnx;  It  la  my  understanding  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Administration  ap- 
proved HJt.  8053  (the  House  version  of  8. 
353.  the  McOee  bill  provldmg  Poet  Card 
Registration    for    Federal    Elections). 

Having  worked  with  post  card  registration 
In  Ulnneapolls  in  the  moat  recent  election 
I  strongly  urge  that  you  do  not  approve  this 
bllL  There  are  several  problems  In  trying  to 
run  an  election  keeping  people  in  the  proper 
precinct  and  guarding  each  person's  in- 
dividual vote  under  the  poet  card  registration 
system. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  analyze 
the  statistical  results  of  post  card  registra- 
tion In  the  City  of  Minneapolis'  election.  So 
far  we  have  found  many  persons  who  have 
duplicated  their  registration  because  they 
forgot  they  were  registered  earlier  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  found  some  people  who  have 
been  registered  In  the  wrong  precinct  Also. 
we  have  found  one  person  who  has  voted 
twice  In  different  precincts.  The  statistics 
are  very  sketchy  at  this  point  but  we  will 
have  more  Information  for  you  later. 

If  we  establish  a  duplicate  registration  sys- 
tem, one  for  Federal  elections,  and  one  for 
State  elections  we  wUl  need  to  carry  dupli- 
cate cards,  hire  more  people,  and  caxise  great- 
er confusion  on  election  day. 

I  strongly  urge  you.  after  spending  one  year 
with  post  card  registration,  that  you  do  not 
consider  this  blU. 

Tluuiks  (or  your  consideration, 
•ly  yours. 

Ltall  a.  ScHWAjzKOPr. 

OUf  Clerk. 


HON    JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  5.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Metromedia. 
Inc. — one  of  the  Nation's  major  forces 
in  marketing  communications — under 
the  leadership  of  John  W.  Kluge,  Its  very 
able  and  articulate  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, has  recently  sponsored  a  series  of 
messages  by  authorities  with  a  broad  and 
Informed  perspective  on  the  American 
marketing  system. 

Metromedia  is  sponsoring  these  mes- 
sages because  they  believe  that  the  dy- 
namic growth  and  strength  of  the  United 
States  requires  that  the  public  become 
more  knowledgeable  about,  and  apprecia- 
tive, of  the  vital  role  of  marketing 
in  an  expanding  national — and  world — 
economy. 

Writing  in  the  first  article  in  the  series. 
Miles  W.  Klrkpatrick.  both  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  former  chairman  of  the  pestigious 
Antitrust  Law  Section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  stated  the  need  for  such 
a  public  education  effort: 

Smce  our  competitive  economic  system  la 
based  on  the  proposition  that  resources 
should  be  allocated  In  response  to  consumer 
demands,  fair  and  free  competition  Is  threat- 
ened by  an  uninformed  public  Just  as  It  Is 
by  a  misinformed  public.  I  think  the  mar- 
keting system  Is  responding  to  consumer 
demandi)  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  common  con- 
cerns of  Mr.  Kluge.  Metromedia,  and 
Chairman  Klrkpatrick.  for.  as  Chairman 
Klrkpatrick  expressed: 

By  any  relative  measure,  the  American 
marketmg  system  works  amazingly  well. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record.  I  include 
Chairman  Kirkpatrick's  contribution  to 
this  endeavor  under  the  auspices  of 
Metromedia,  Inc.: 

Bt    Ant    Rslativx    KIeasure.    the    Amebican 

Majucetino  Ststsm  Works  Amazingly  Well 

I  By  Miles  W  Klrkpatrick) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  an 
unique  observation  post  from  which  to  study 
the  American  marketing  system.  My  experi- 
ence at  the  FTC  during  the  last  few  years 
has  reinforced  my  admiration  for  that  sys- 
tem. The  principal  role  of  the  FTC  is.  of 
course,  to  ferret  out  what  Is  wrong,  and  the 
publicity  given  to  the  activities  of  the  FTC 
should  not  obscure  the  appreciation  of  how 
much  Is  right  with  the  marketmg  system 

By  any  relative  measure,  it  works  effl- 
clently  and  amazingly  well  In  allocating  re- 
sources on  an  unprecedented  scale  Its  suc- 
cess is  unparalleled  among  the  economic 
systems  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  Intriguing  aspect  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  Is  that  so  simple 
a  concept  actually  works — and  works 
saux>thly  to  produce  a  consumer-oriented 
economy  which  markets  nearly  a  trillion 
d<^lars'  worth  of  goods  and  services  annually. 

Obviously,  this  is  no  accident.  It  Is  the 
result  of  the  dally  planning  and  skills  of 
thousands  of  marketing  professionals.  Col- 
lectively, they  are  responsible  for  providing 


the  very  high  level  of  physical  comforts  and 
necessities  and  the  astonishing  range  of 
services — from  education  and  health  care  to 
plumbing  and  house  repair — enjoyed  by  the 
g^at  majority  of  our  population, 

marketing's  vital  bole 
The  complexity  and  Interdependence  of 
the  myriad  components  of  today's  modern 
economic  system  are  staggering.  Marketing 
plays  a  vital  role  In  Inter-relatlng  these 
components,  continually  allocating  re- 
sources, and  doing  so  with  a  minimum  of 
government  direction  or  participation. 

The  challenge  of  the  1950'8  and  60's  for 
the  professional  marketer  was  to  meet  the 
vast  Increase  In  the  sellers'  demands  brought 
on  by  new  technology,  a  vast  Increase  in  the 
consumer  goods  being  produced,  and  the 
greatly  increased  demands  of  a  newly  aflQuent 
consuming  public. 

The  challenge  of  the  1970'8  for  market- 
ing— It  Is  becoming  clear — Is  meeting  the 
new  demands  of  the  consumer.  The  mar- 
keters attention  today  Is  shifting  from  the 
supply,  or  the  sellers  side,  of  the  supply 
and  demand  balance,  to  the  demand,  or 
con.sumer.  side. 

The  essence  of  the  American  marketing 
concept  Is  Its  purpose  to  fulfill  consumer 
desires  and  I  have  confidence  that  the  mar- 
keting professionals  will  meet  the  consumer 
challenges  of  the  70s  as  effectively  as  they 
have  met  the  distribution  challenges  of  the 
past. 

What  are  some  of  those  consumer  chal- 
lenges? 

Perhaps  foremost  on  such  a  list  would  be 
the  need  to  Increase  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  Information  readily  available  to  con- 
sumers about  the  products  they  purchase. 
This  need  being  voiced  by  consumers  and 
its  fulfillment  Is  basic  to  the  working  of  the 
private  enterprise  market  system. 

Since  our  competitive  economic  system  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  resources 
should  be  allocated  in  response  to  con- 
sumer demands,  fair  and  free  competition 
Is  threatened  by  an  uninformed  public  Just 
as  It  Is  by  a  misinformed  public.  I  think 
that  the  marketing  system  Is  responding  to 
consumer  demands  In  this  regard. 

Such  concepts  as  unit  pricing,  the  care 
labeling  of  clothing,  nutritional  labeling, 
open  dating,  and  other  informational  market- 
ing and  promotional  techniques  have  taken 
hold  and  are  meeting  with  widespread  ap- 
proval. 

COMPETITION   JTriMTTLATEa   SOLUTIONS 

The  challenge  of  the  TO's  will  also  Involve. 
I  believe,  a  continuing  re-evaluation  of  the 
rights  and  duties  as  between  sellers  nnd  buy- 
ers These  relationships  bear  re-examlnatlon. 
and  some  adjustments  may  be  In  order. 
Clearly,  consumers'  rights  must  extend  be- 
yond the  mere  traditional  right  to  decline  to 
buy  If  the  product  does  not  please  or  the 
right  to  bring  a  lawsuit  if  it  does  not  perform 
as  represented. 

For  example,  a  vexing  problem  being  In- 
reaslngly  faced  by  today's  marketer  is  to  en- 
sure that  consumers  have  procedures  avail- 
able to  them  to  resolve  poet -sale  problems. 
Warranties  and  grievance-solving  mecha- 
nisms must  become  more  accessible  to  the 
consumer  ta  all  areas  and  must  be  made  to 
operate  promptly.  Inexpensively,  and  equi- 
tably Although  significant  steps  have  been 
taken  In  this  major  su-ea  of  consumer  dis- 
content, clearly  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Solutions  are  being  found  for  today's 
marketing  problems  through  competitive 
market  mechanisms  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  past.  These  mechanisms  Join 
the  most  productive  processes  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  with  the  specific  skills  of  the 
marketing  profession. 
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I  believe  that  the  marketing  challenges  of 
the  70's  will  be  met  In  major  part  by  the 
marketing  profession  responding  voluntarily 
to  the  forces  at  work  In  the  marketplace. 

However,  where,  for  whatever  reason,  those 
responses  faU  short  of  meeting  the  challenges, 
government,  la  particular  the  PTC,  will  play 
an  Important  role.  In  those  situations,  con- 
structive coc^)eration  between  the  PTC  and 
the  marketing  profession  is  clearly  desirable. 

Statesmanship  wUl  be  required  on  both 
sides.  This  means  that  the  FTC.  while  not 
withholding  law  enforcement,  should  encour- 
age voluntary  compliance  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible.  It  means,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  marketing  profession  must  respect 
and  understand  the  role  of  government  in 
the  marketplace. 

Finally,  while  dealing  with  all  of  the  com- 
petitive pressures  that  prevail,  the  market- 
ing profession  must  respond  more  quickly 
and  more  willingly  to  consumerism,  realizing 
that  it  is  not  a  transitory  phenomenon  and 
that  business  policies  of  the  70's  must  be 
molded  to  its  demands. 

(Miles  W.  Klrkpatrick  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  Sep- 
tember. 1970  until  his  resignation  In  Febru- 
ary, 1973  when  he  returned  to  the  private 
practice  of  law  in  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  (1943). 

(While  Chairman  of  the  Section  for  Anti- 
trust Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  196S-1969,  he  beaded  an  ABA  committee 
formed  at  the  request  of  President  Nixon  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, His  Committee's  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  F^resldent  In  September,  1969. 
One  year  later.  Mr,  Klrkpatrick  was  sworn 
In  as  Chairman. 

(The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  In  1914  as  an  Independ- 
ent regulatory  agency.  It  baa  broad  respon- 
sibilities In  the  areas  oS  antitrust  and  con- 
sumer protection,  and  Is  the  principal  Fed- 
eral agency  with  responsibilities  in  the 
regulation  of  marketing. 

(During  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  tenure  as  Chair- 
man, the  FTC  undertook  numerous  Innova- 
tive programs  In  the  marketing  field.  In 
addition  to  major  advertising  litigation  arxl 
regulatory  rules,  the  FTC  Instituted  a  broad- 
based  advertising  substantiation  program 
and  conducted  extensive  public  hearings  on 
modern  advertising  and  related  marketing 
techniques  ) 


ANOTHER  ENERGY  CZAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
notice  it  has  come  into  fashion  for  both 
parties  to  quote  the  Washington  Post, 
•Rlth  approbation.  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  none  of  my  colleagues  would  miss 
th«  ir  editorial  on  Uie  iiniwrtant  energy 
problem  li'.ciiig  our  NaUon; 

Anotheii   Energy   "Czar  " 

President  Nixon  has  now  appointed  a  new 
adviser  on  energy  ajid  announced  a  r«orga- 
nlMitlon  of  the  policy-making  process.  The 
■White  Houtie  strongly  Intimated  that  the 
shUly-filiallylng  is  over,  and  the  tUitr  (or 
decisive  ac'tiun  i£  here  It  l.i  s&ld  that  U\e 
cluttered  old  bv.r^aucracy  is  to  be  dxiniped 
overboard,  along  with  some  of  the  people  who 
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ran  it,  and  a  streamlined  new  system  is  to 
be  Installed  under  a  new  commander. 

AU  of  this  fanfare  makes  a  cheerful  noise 
In  a  bleak  landscape.  But  it  is  the  fourth 
time  this  year  that  President  Nbcon  has  dis- 
missed one  energy  adviser  and  turned  to  an- 
other. Is  the  President  preparing  to  change 
his  policy,  or  is  he  merely  cbangmg  advisers 
again? 

Until  early  this  year  It  was  Gen,  George  A. 
Lincoln,  the  director  of  the  old  Office  of 
Emergency  P»reparedness.  who  kept  an  eye  on 
fuel  for  the  President,  As  early  as  the  spring 
of  1972,  the  OEP's  statisticians  began  to  note 
the  declining  stocks  of  fuel  oil.  But  the 
spring  of  1972  was  a  time  when  the  White 
House  was  single-mindedly  preparing  for  the 
election  campaign  and  raising  enormous 
sums  from  the  oil  industry.  It  was  apparently 
not  considered,  at  the  White  House,  to  be  a 
suitable  time  to  raise  questions  about  oil 
policy.  At  least,  no  serious  questions  was 
raised.  By  the  time  of  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber, of  course,  the  country  was  already  well 
into  the  fuel  oil  shortage.  In  January  Gen. 
Lincoln  was  retired  and  the  OEP  was 
abolished. 

Instead,  administration  officials  said,  the 
President  himself  would  set  the  course  for 
fuel  policy  in  a  major  message,  Mr,  Nixon 
summoned  the  State  Department's  leading 
specialist  on  Middle  Eastern  oil.  James  E, 
Aklns,  to  write  that  message.  The  ensuing 
stalemate  has  never  been  adequately  ex- 
plained. But  Mr.  Akins  Is  a  strong-minded 
man,  and  his  public  statements  of  that  time 
suggest  the  kind  of  advice  that  be  may  have 
been  giving  to  the  inner  ring  of  aides  who 
surrounded  Mr.  Nixon.  It  was  not  what  they 
had  hoped  to  hear.  Mr.  Aklns  was  presum- 
ably arguing,  as  he  did  in  Foreign  Affairs  In 
late  winter,  that  we  must  take  the  Arabs' 
threats  seriously  and  consumers  must  ur- 
gently begin  drastic  measurse  of  conserva- 
tion. Shortly  Mr.  Akins  was  on  his  way  back 
to  the  State  Department,  pursued  by  a  wave 
of  hints  that  he  was,  after  all,  a  bit  over- 
specialized. 

He  was  replaced  by  Charles  J.  DiBona.  a 
highly  skilled  systems  analyst  who  had  not 
previously  dealt  with  oil.  He  was  to  bring  a 
Jresh  outsider's  view  to  the  subject,  accord- 
ing to  the  party  line,  and  he  would  program 
the  computers  to  tell  us  the  truth.  But 
Rhortly  the  grumbling,  from  the  same 
sources,  began  again :  It  ap{>eared  that  Mr. 
DiBcMia  was  too  wedded  to  his  numbers,  and 
did  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  American 
politics. 

The  energy  message,  after  endles.s  advance 
speculation  and  luiiunierabie  po^ipoue- 
ments.  finally  appeared  la  April.  It  was  a 
damp  squlb,  almo.-it  lost  In  the  wave  of 
Watergate  revelations  that  cuiniinaied  two 
weeka  later  in  the  departure  ol  several 
prominent  figures  Ironi  the  White  House 
stair.  Including  John  Eiiilichmaji,  the  chief 
domestic  adviser,  who  had  also  been  involved 
in  oil  policy.  As  summer  arrived,  tiie  gajjoiiiie 
Bhort<iges  became  more  apparent  In  late 
June  Mr  Nixon  tried  another  euerj-y  mes- 
sage, this  lime  appoint,ing  another  energy 
adviser,  Governor  Love  of  Colorado  Here  at 
last,  the  voices  Irom  the  White  Hvuse  svig- 
gosted,  Mr.  Nixon  had  a  man  urJ,  a  sea.soiied 
grasp  of  American  [X>hiu  s. 

Mr.  Love  came  to  Waj»hlngton,  and  Mr. 
DiBoua  clayed  on  a£  hu.  deputy  Rapidly  Mr. 
Love  moved  to  the  coiuiusion  that  the  oil 
shortages  were  serlotis,  and  t;.e  only  prac- 
tical way  to  meet  tliem  was  to  discovirage 
pleasure  driving  The  row  within  the  admiu- 
istratlon  boiled  along  interminably  with  no 
o!'.e  winning,  no  one  losing  and  no  one  ap- 
parently getting  much  access  to  the  Presi- 
deiit  Eventually  the  murmurs  became  aiidi- 
l-^e  a^am  :  U^at  Mr  L<uve  was  ludecibive,  that 
he  was  not  a  man  of  actiou,  and  so  on.  There 
was  plenty  of  bMleclslon.  clearly,   but  per- 
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haps  by  this  point  in  the  story  the  reader 
will  have  formed  his  own  opinion  as  to  where 
It  lay.  In  any  case,  one  lesson  In  this  story, 
and  one  of  the  most  disquitirtg  measures  of 
this  presidency,  is  the  rate  at  which  It  is 
using  up  the  decent  and  honorable  men  who 
volunteer  to  come  to  Its  aid  in  a  time  of 
desperate  trouble. 

The  President  is  now  appointing  WUliam 
E,  Simon,  the  under  secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  past  year,  to  head  a  new  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  Like  his  predecessors 
Mr,  Simon  is  a  man  of  notable  intelligence. 
He  has  a  better  record  of  foreseeing  the  true 
nature  of  the  energy  emergency  than  most 
people  in  Washington.  If  Mr.  Simon's  ap- 
pointment means  that  the  F>resldent  Is  at 
last  ready  to  make  painful  decisions  and  to 
end  the  bureaucratic  warfare  among  his 
subordinates.  It  is  greatly  to  be  welcomed. 
If  not,  then  Mr.  Simon  wUl  last  no  longer 
than  the  others. 

Mr.  Love  gloomily  observed  on  Monday  eis 
lie  resigned,  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  still  going 
around  to  public  meetings  saying  that  the 
oil  shortages  are  only  a  temporary  incon- 
venience that  will  be  over  in  a  year  or  so. 
None  of  his  successive  energy  advisers,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Simon,  think  so.  Perhaps  the 
President  has  decided  that,  in  the  present 
crippled  condition  of  bis  presidency,  he  can- 
not affort  to  call  on  the  country  to  believe 
or  do   anything  difficult.   He   may   be   right. 

If  the  federal  government  does  nothing, 
the  likeliest  outcome  will  be  a  highly  turbu- 
lent combination  of  rolling  shortages  and 
drastically  higher  prices.  There  wlU  probably 
be  quite  a  lot  of  spectilation  and  a  recurrent 
edge  of  panic,  but  that  is  the  way  that  the 
market  works.  Each  business  and  each  fam- 
ily will  have  to  find  its  own  way.  Americans 
pride  themselves  on  their  level-headed 
adaptability.  They  may  now  find  the  quality 
put  to  an  unexpected  test,  and  their  sense  of 
citizenship  as  well. 


CONGRESSMAN  DOMINICK  V.  DAN- 
IELS HAILS  DR.  LEON  SULLIVAN 
ANDOIC 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdap.  December  5.  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANTELS.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  nagging  prob'ems  of 
this  Nation  i.s  providing  uork  by  upgrad- 
ing the  ."^kills  of  tho^e  who  are  on  the 
bottom  of  the  econoniir  ladder  One  of 
the  mo5t  successful  programs  to  acccm- 
pliiJi  thLs  end  hai.  been  developed  by  the 
Reverend  Di'.  Leon  Siillivan.  of  Pliiladel- 
phia,  in  his  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center  OIC  which  had  its  stai  t  m 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  has  now  e.x- 
panded  to  100  cities  Smre  19«4,  it  has 
trained  over  150,000  mjnonty  group 
members  and  !o',v-income  white  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Newsweek  magazuie. 
December  10,  1973.  described  OIC  show- 
ing just  how  much  use  Federal  funds  can 
be  put  to  when  you  have  Dr  Sullivan 
and  people  like  him  ad.ministenne 
programs. 

I  think  all  of  my  colleagues  could  gain 
much  from  reading  News  week's  account 
ol  OIC  and  its  impressive  founder. 
Jobs     A  H»ne   Up 

■As  long  as  you  kiss  a  man's  loot,  be  s 
going  to  kick  you  when  you  turn  around." 
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The  words  have  the  ring  of  revolutionary 
rhetoric,  an  Impression  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  the  speaker  is  black.  But  they  aren't 
meant  that  way.  and  the  speaker  is  an  emi- 
nently pragtaatlc  apostle  of  self-help  who 
runs  what  Is  widely  agreed  to  be  the  biggest 
and  most  successful  of  all  the  nation's  Job- 
training  programs   for  minorities. 

The  Rev.  Leon  H  Sullivan,  the  Imposing 
(0  feet  5  inches)  pastor  of  Philadelphia's 
Zlon  Baptist  Church,  also  likes  to  say:  "Black 
power  without  brain  power  and  green  power 
U  no  power  "  And  for  ten  years  he  has  helped 
develop  that  brain  power  and  green  power 
After  leading  boycotts  to  get  industry  to  hire 
blacks,  he  found  he  was  hampered  because 
there  weren't  enough  qualified  blacks.  So  In 
1964.  he  set  up  hla  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Center  In  an  abandoned  police  sta- 
tion In  North  PhUadelphUs  black  ghetto 
OIC  has  since  expanded  to  more  than  100 
cities  acroas  the  country  According  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  OIC  has  trained  some 
160.000  blacks,  chlcanos  and  poor  whites  over 
the  past  decade,  and  It  has  placed  from  30  to 
40  per  cent  of  them  In  entry-level  Jobs— a 
placement  rate  considered  "very  good "  by 
Labor  Department  manpower  specialist*.  In 
the  Philadelphia  area  alone,  according  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  J  Rltter.  local  OIC  director. 
"We  have  placed  13. "700  people  In  Jobs  .  .  . 
who  last  year  earned  tTJ  million  and  over 
the  course  of  the  year  saved  the  state  hxm- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  public- 
assistance  checks." 

Creature:  The  OIC  centers  have  been  fi- 
nanced primarily  by  HM  million  In  Federal 
funds,  but  the  program  Itself  Is  very  much 
the  creature  of  the  51-year-old  preacher, 
who  takes  a  thoroughly  practical  approach 
when  It  comes  to  working  with  the  primarily 
white  business  world.  He  was  already  a  di- 
rector of  two  Philadelphia  banks  when,  three 
years  ago.  he  became  the  first  black  member 
of  the  board  of  General  Motors  Corp..  and  he 
says  of  these  poets:  I  want  to  be  a  voice 
from  the  outside  on  the  Inside." 

Mo6t  of  OIC's  trainees  are  recruited  from 
ghetto  welfare  rolls.  But  they  receive  no 
additional  allowance  while  they're  training 
for  Jobs  as  typlata.  retail  clerks,  auto  me- 
chanics and  about  80  other  occupations.  "In- 
stead of  paying  people  for  training,  we  use 
motivation.  '  Sullivan  says.  "To  us.  paying 
supends  was  creating  a  stipend  psychology 
In  the  community — It  seemed  like  another 
form  of  welfare  "  The  Individuals  In  OIC 
programs,  he  adds,  "do  not  want  a  hand- 
out but  a  hand  up." 

Before  te«u:hlng  Job  skills.  OIC  Instruc- 
tors put  all  appUcanu  through  "feeder  pro- 
grams"— short  courses  in  grooming,  talking, 
hygiene,  reading  and  writing.  "We  dont  kid 
anybody."  notes  James  Brewer,  head  of  OIC 
In  Detroit.  "If  they  want  a  Job.  they're  going 
to  have  to  get  a  job  with  somebody  else  who"8 
an  employer  -and  we  aren"t  In  any  position 
to  tell  an  employer  what  his  rules  (about 
grooming  and  the  like)  should  be." 

In  addition  to  serving  his  church  and 
heading  OIC.  Sullivan  has  spearheaded  a 
thriving  black-capital  Ism  operation  In  Phila- 
delphia. The  keystone  Is  the  Zlon  Investment 
Associates,  which  built  Progress  Plaza — an 
offlce-and-shopplng  center — and  Zton  Oar- 
dens,  an  apartment  development.  Zlon  In- 
vestment also  operates  two  small  manufac- 
turing firms 

But  OIC  remains  Sullivan's  biggest  con- 
cern, and  of  late  he  has  been  battling  to 
keep  It  from  withering  away  "In  the  past. ' 
he  says,  "money  has  been  given  to  us  and 
taken  away  like  a  Yo-To  by  the  government  " 
Washington  has  already  trimmed  Its  con- 
tribution to  OIC  from  taa  million  to  $2* 
million,  and  there  Is  still  a  serious  question 
as  to  how  much  Federal  aid  OIC  can  expect 
If  and  when  Congress  approves  a  n«w  man- 
power-training bill  If  neceaeary  to  survive, 
Sullivan  plana  to  call  on  OIC's  working 
alumni  for  financial  help. 
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"Our  goal  by  1080  Is  to  train  3  million 
people  for  Jobs  that  exist  and  take  a  million 
off  the  relief  rolls,"  Sullivan  says.  "We  have 
Inquires  from  about  200  communities  who 
are  Interested  In  stsirtlng  OIC  programs,  and 
we  want  to  expand  the  program  interna- 
tionally." In  fact,  he  has  already  received 
Inquiries  about  OIC  from  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. Including  Kenya,  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Ja- 
malr-a  and  Haiti. 
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ENERGY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  CHET  HOLl FIELD 

OF     V  .-ti-ir  v^rv.-.  iA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  I  read  about  a  dozen  newspaper 
articles  on  energy  problems.  I  cannot 
recall  any  in  which  the  most  significant 
thing  we  can  start  doing  right  now  to 
take  the  pressure  off  our  limited  petro- 
leum supplies  was  advocated. 

This,  of  course.  Is  to  immediately  start 
building  powerplants  which  use  alternate 
fuel  to  petroleum.  The  only  plants  which 
can  do  this,  and  which  we  can  start 
building  right  now  without  waiting  for 
R.  &  D.  or  depending  on  anyone  else  for 
fuel  supplies,  technical  talents  or  any- 
thing else.  BiTe  nuclear  plants  and  coal 
plants.  I  fully  realize  that  any  such  plant 
will  t&ke  a  minimum  of  4  or  5  years  to 
build,  but  still  this  is  the  shortest  way  to 
take  significant  steps  to  help  solve  our 
problem.  Incidentally,  nuclear  plants  are 
taking  us  about  10  years  to  build. 

But  this  is  stated  much  more  suc- 
cinctly in  a  statement  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  AdvLsory  Council.  Dr. 
H.  Guyford  Stever,  from  John  W.  Simp- 
son, president  of  the  Power  Systems  Co. 
of  Westinghouse.  Let  me  quote  a  portion: 

Apparent  disregard  of  nuclear  energy  as  a 
practical,  timely,  and  available  solution  (or 
our  energy  needs. 

Despite  repeated  questions  at  the  October 
1 1  press  conference  as  to  possible  crash  solu- 
tions, the  Government  spokesmen  elaborated 
on  everything  but  nuclear  power  as  a  possible 
solution  to  o\ir  energy  problems.  On  the  con- 
trary, answers  dealt  with  coal  gasification 
and  liquefaction,  fusion,  solar,  geothermal, 
etc..  all  many  years  into  the  future  at  t>e8t. 
and  with  considerable  research  and  devel- 
opment yet  required.  Nuclear  power  Is  avail- 
able today:  It  will  be  better  tomorrow.  It  can 
not  only  buy  us  the  time  required  to  develop 
the  capabilities  above,  but  Is  available  today 
without  any  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  supply  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  low-energy, 
low-vitallty  economy,  we  must  build  on 
energy  sources  other  than  gas  and  oU.  Only 
two  such  sources  are  now  available  to  us — 
coal  and  uranium.  An  electrlclty-based  econ- 
omy Is  an  absolute  corollary  of  using  coal 
and  uranium,  because  electricity  provides 
maximum  flexlbUlty  in  use.  In  the  VS.  of 
today,  the  only  alternative  to  an  electric 
economy  is  a  declining  economy. 

Each  such  plant  will  save  over  12  mil- 
lion barrels  of  petroleum  a  year. 

The  President  clearly  recognized  the 
need  to  cut  down  the  cc«istructlon  time  of 
nuclear  plants  in  his  November  8  state- 
ment. It  can  and  must  be  done.  The  same 
Is  true  with  coal  plants  iiKludlng  the  con- 


struction of  coal  mining  and  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

I  am  sure  that  the  public  in  general 
will  still  not  appreciate  the  leadtime 
needed  before  relief  from  thedc  practical 
solutions  to  tlie  growing  energy  problem 
is  felt.  But  such  are  the  facts  of  life. 
The  most  important  factor  at  present  is 
not  to  delay  by  a  day  in  proceeding  with 
the  construction  of  these  plants. 

Permission  is  requested  to  include  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  the  complete 
letter  of  Mr.  Simpson.  I  know  that  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Simpson  on  other  po- 
tential energy  sources  and.  in  particular, 
their  timing  sequence  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  my  colleagues : 

PiTTSBUBCH.  Pa.. 

Not  ember  8,  1973. 
Dr.  H.  GuYFORD  Stxver, 

Chairman.  Energy  Research  aJid  Development 
Advisory  Council,  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Stiver:  I  am  writing  on  behalf 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  in 
response  to  a  public  invitation  for  submission 
of  written  statements  to  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Advisory  Council  prior  to 
Its  meeting  on  November  14.  1973.  Our  state- 
ment, which  follows,  relates  primarily  to  the 
statement  by  the  President  on  October  11, 
the  White  Hou.se  press  conference  thereon, 
and  the  President's  message  on  the  energy 
crisis  on  November  7. 

First,  let  me  Identify  those  elements  of 
the  approach  to  our  energy  problems  with 
which  I  agree: 

1.  SKLT-SUf-FICIENCT  AS  A  GOAL 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  our  country 
must  either  be  self-sufflclent  as  to  energy, 
or  else  otherwise  be  in  so  strong  a  position, 
both  economlcaUy  and  diplomatically,  as  to 
be  assvu-ed  of  uninterrupted  sources  of  en- 
ergy. The  former  Is  by  far  the  more  prudent 
choice,  for  the  alternative  to  self-sufficiency 
Is  dependence  upon  outside  forces  which  are 
not  necessarily  within  our  control. 

3.    CREATION    OF    ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND    DEVEL- 
OPMENT   ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Energy  is  so  essential  to  our  strength  as  an 
economic  entity  and  so  basic  to  the  way  of 
life  to  which  we  are  accustomed  that  any 
gross  errors  in  our  energy  planning  could 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  nation.  Be- 
cause the  complexities  of  energy  planning 
are  beyond  the  single  capabilities  of  any  one 
segment  of  society — whether  government, 
Industry  or  consumer — It  Is  critically  Im- 
portant that  there  be  a  forum  for  diverse 
points  of  view  and  Interest  to  assist  In  the 
process  of  arriving  at  optimum  solutions. 

3.    ACCELERAnON    OF    NATIONAL    EFFORT 

Given  the  current  demonstration  of  capt.- 
blllty  and  willingness  of  the  oil-producing 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  to  use  their 
strength  to  exert  extreme  pressure  on  the 
VS.  and  other  highly-Industrialized  coun- 
tries, we  have  no  rational  choice  other  than 
to  achieve  Independence  from  their  oil  pro-  ' 
ductlon  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  oil  sup- 
ply problems  of  today  derive  from  political 
considerations:  the  problems  of  tomorrow 
wiU  derive  from  the  total  exhaustion  of 
world-wide  reserves.  By  pushing  hard  now 
for  early  self-sufficiency,  we  may  serve  con- 
vincing notice  on  our  outside  suppliers, 
hopefully  to  our  advantage,  that  their  pe- 
riod of  power  has  a  relatively  short  future. 
Of  perhaps  greater  importance  is  the  fact 
that  early  reduction  of  our  dependence  on 
oil  will  make  possible  an  orderly  transition 
to  the  era  when  dwindling  supplies  are  re- 
served for  those  uses  for  which  they  are 
truly  unique. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  disagree  with  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  approach  to  our  energy 
problems : 
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1.  AFPASBNT  DISREGARD  OF  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  AB 
A  PRACTICAL,  TIMELY,  AND  AVAILABLE  SOLU- 
TION  FOR  OCR  ENERGY    NEEDS 

Despite  repeated  questions  at  the  Octo- 
ber 11  press  conference  as  to  possible  crash 
solutions,  the  Government  spokesmen  elab- 
orated on  everything  but  nuclear  power  as  a 
possible  solution  to  our  energy  problems.  On 
the  contrary,  answers  dealt  with  coal  gasl- 
Bcatlon  and  liquefaction,  fusion,  8<$lar,  "geo- 
thermal,  etc.,  all  many  years  into  the  futpre 
at  best,  and  with  considerable  research  and 
development  yet  required.  Nuclear  power  is 
available  today;  it  will  be  better  tomorrow. 
It  caniwt  only  buy  us  the  time  required  to 
develop  the  capabilities  above,  but  is  avail- 
able  today  withovt  any  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  supply.  If  we  are  to  avoid  a 
low-energy,  low-vitality  economy,  we  must 
build  on  energy  sources  other  than  gas  and 
oil.  Only  two  such  sources  are  now  available 
to  us — coal  and  uranium.  An  electricity- 
based  economy  is  an  absolute  corollary  of 
using  coal  and  uranium,  because  electricity 
provides  maximum  flexibility  In  use.  In  the 
U.S.  of  today,  the  only  alternative  to  an  elec- 
tric economy  Is  a  declining  economy. 

a,  LACK  OF  NUCLEAR  INDUSTRY  REPRESENT.\T10N 
ON    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

The  sixteen  Individuals  named  by  the 
President  on  October  11  constitute  an  out- 
standing group,  well  able  to  provide  Inval- 
uable Input  relative  to  their  areas  of  ex- 
pertise. Believing  as  I  do  that  an  electric 
economy  Is  absolutely  essential  to  our  future, 
and  without  criticizing  in  any  way  the  in- 
dividuals named  to  the  Advisory  Council, 
the  omission  of  a  qualified  representative 
from  the  nuclear  industry  could  deny  the 
Council  an  element  of  realism  in  terms  of 
nuclear  power.  The  academic  side,  the  lab- 
oratory side,  and  the  user  side  of  nuclear 
power  are  all  well  covered;  but  the  supplier 
side  is  not.  And  yet  it  Is  the  supplier  who 
must  translate  the  research  and  laboratory 
work  into  working  hardware  for  the  user.  I 
believe  this  Is  too  Important  a  link  in  the 
chain,  representing,  as  It  does,  the  man- 
power/manufacturing phase  which  can  make 
or  break  any  plans  however  well  drawn. 

3.    LACK     OF     A     PRECISELY     DEFINED     OBJECTl\"E 
WITH    TARGET    DATES 

In  his  televised  statement  on  November  7, 
President  Nixon  identified  a  number  of 
specific  steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  our 
energy  situation.  In  and  of  themselves  these 
steps  would  seem  to  be  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. However,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  an 
overall  energy  program — specific  goals,  target 
dates,  firm  reserves,  etc. — Interim  moves 
which  seem.  Inherently,  to  be  in  the  right 
direction  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  best 
Interests  for  longer-range  objectives.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  and  all  future  steps  must 
toe  taken  only  In  the  context  of  an  overall 
plan.  The  atomic  bomb  and  lunar  landing 
programs  are  excellent  examples  of  achieve- 
ment under  government  supervision  and  di- 
rection. But  those  programs  were  pursued  as 
national  objectives  by  government  agencies 
with  all-but-unlimited  funds  and  a  mini- 
mum of  interference  from  other  instruments 
of  government  and  the  pressures  of  the  mar- 
ket place.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  hope  to 
parallel  the  Manhattan  Project  and  lunar 
landing  successes  In  our  energy  programs 
without  corresponding  relief  from  the  legiti- 
mate but  perhaps  unaffordable  pressures  of 
"business  as  usual."  Power  plants  are  built 
by  electric  utilities,  most  of  which  are  inves- 
tor-owned, and  all  of  which  must  go  to  the 
money  markets  to  fund  capital  facilities  and 
to  their  regulatory  commissions  for  rate  ap- 
proval, site  approval,  etc.  In  the  absence 
of  a  national  commitment  to  X  megawatts 
of  additional  generating  capacity  of  y  date — 
conflicting  requirements  to  the  contrary  and 
notwithstanding — or  a  firm  target  of  Z  mil- 
lion   barrels   of    total   oil    consumption   by 
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1980.  and/or  1990  and  so  on,  I  feel  that  firm 
resolve  to  become  self-sufficient  will  Join  the 
Holy  Grail  in  the  category  of  noble  alms, 
well  worth  pursuing,  but  really  impossible 
of  achievement. 

Accordingly,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  as  a  basis  for  a 
realistic  U.S.  energy  policy  which  would  en- 
able us  to  ride  out  our  present  and  near- 
term  difficulties  and  put  us  on  the  road  to 
long-term  self-sufficiency  in  regard  to  the 
assured  supplies  of  energy  on  which  our 
future  so  desperately  depends: 

1.  Using  nuclear  reactors  and  coal-fired 
plants  according  to  the  optimum  combina- 
tion of  environment,  efficiency,  and  econom- 
ics, increase  total  installed  generating  ca- 
pacity to  800,000  MWe  by  1980,  1,200.000 
MWe   by    1985,   and   3,000,000   MWe   by   2000. 

2.  Complete  by  1980  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  the  Liquid  Metal  F^st 
Breeder  Reactor  In  order  to  extend  Indefi- 
nitely our  effective  reserves  of  uranium. 

3.  Pursue  coal  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion research  and  demonstration  aggressive- 
ly to  the  point  of  viable  competition  with 
then-existing   alternatives. 

4.  Substitute  electricity  for  other  sources 
of  energy  in  transportation,  industrial,  and 
residential  use  with  tax  Incentives  or  other 
encouragement. to  expedite  the  substitution. 

5.  Expand  R&D  for  practical  utilization 
of  alternate  sources  of  energy  such  as  fusion, 
solar  energy,  oil  shale,  geothermal  energy, 
etc. 

6.  Assign  to  the  above  such  national  prior- 
ity as  will  assure  adequate  financing  or 
funding,  and  full  authority  under  govern- 
ment supervision  to  override  otherwise  con- 
flicting government  requirements. 

The  steps  listed  above  represent  only  the 
barest  outline  of  a  national  energy  policy 
against  which  any  alternatives  should  be 
realistically  measured. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  concise  examina- 
tion of  the  implications  of  a  nuclear-electric 
economy;  I  believe  the  logic  to  be  over- 
whelming. 

I  would  be  ready  at  any  time  to  pursue  at 
greater  length  and  In  greater  detail  the  posi- 
tion herein  advocated. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Simpson. 


FUEL    REDUCTIONS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER.  JR. 

L^r  CAi.iroR.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5.  1973 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  have  received  phone  calls,  letters, 
and  telegrams  calling  for  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  of  energy  users. 

The  announcement  by  the  administra- 
tion last  week  indicated  the  first  "ox  to 
be  gored"  was  general  aviation,  as  showTi 
in  the  following  proposed  fuel  reduc- 
tions: Air  taxi  and  other  e.ssential  serv- 
ices, 20  percent;  business  jet  fuel.  40  per- 
cent; and  so-called  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tional flying,  50  percent.  Tiiis  action  has 
apparently  resulted  In  genuine  concern 
by  other  citizens  that  "our  ox  might  be 
the  next  one  gored." 

The  amendment  I  Introduced  with  Mr. 
RooNEY.  would  prohibit  unreasonable 
and  dLscriminatory-  allocation  of  refined 
petroleum  products  and  electrical  energy 
products.  The  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  unanimously 
passed  the  amendment  today. 
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Tlie  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  no  unreasonable 
discrimination  within  a  given  class  of 
users  and  that  there  will  be  no  uni-eason- 
able  classification  of  users. 

EXAMPLES 

No  unreasonable  discrimination — If 
the  class  of  users  is  health  semces,  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  allocate  100  per- 
cent of  the  energy  requirements  to  crit- 
ical hospital  and  emergency  services: 
whereas  noncritical  services  might  be 
reasonably  allocated  a  lesser  amount  of 
energy.  However,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  discriminate  between  geographi- 
cal areas  offering  critical  or  emergency 
health  services. 

Reasonable  classification — The  pro- 
posed restriction  of  50  percent  fuel  for 
general  aviation  was  apparently  made 
with  the  intent  to  limit  the  use  of  energy 
for  recreation.  However,  72  percent  of 
general  a\1ation  fuel  is  not  used  for  rec- 
reation, but  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial purposes.  Therefore,  such  classifica- 
tion was  unreasonable  and  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  this  amendment. 

Hence,  my  purpose  in  offering  the 
amendment  is  to  treat  all  users  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products  and  electrical 
energy  in  a  fair,  just,  and  equitable  man- 
ner. I  urge  your  support  for  the  Gold- 
water-Rooney  amendment  when  it  comes 
before  you  here  in  the  House. 


WHO   EVER   HELPED  AMERICANS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYM.MS 

(iK    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mi".  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Leggart  of  Post  Falls, 
Idaho,  sent  me  a  newspaper  editorial  by 
a  Canadian  broadcaster  commending  the 
American  people  and  pointing  out  that 
they  are  probably  the  least  appreciated 
people  in  the  world. 

I  think  that  the  following  remarks  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  editorial  is 
as  follows : 

Who   Ever    Helped    Americans 

(Radio  broadcast  by  Gordon  Sinclair  from 
Toronto,  Ont.;  reprinted  from  the  Van- 
couver (B.C.)  Sun.) 

This  Canadian  thinks  It  is  time  to  speat 
up,  for  the  Americans  as  the  most  generous 
and  possibly  the  least  appreciated  people  on 
all  the  ^^h. 

As  long  as  60  years  ago.  when  I  first  started 
to  read  newspapers.  I  read  of  floods  on  the 
Yellow  River  and  the  Yangtse.  Who  rushed 
In  the  men  and  money  to  help?  The  Ameri- 
cans did. 

They  have  helped  control  floods  on  the 
Nile,  the  Amazon,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Niger. 

Today  the  rich  bottomland  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Is  under  water,  and  no  foreign  land  has 
sent  a  dollar  to  help. 

Germany,  Japan,  and  to  a  lesser  extent. 
Britain  and  Italy,  were  lifted  out  of  the 
debris  of  war  by  the  Americans  who  poured 
In  billions  of  dollars  and  forgave  other  bil- 
lions in  debts. 

None  of  those  countries  Is  today  paying 
even  the  Interest  on  its  remaining  debts  to 
the  United  States. 

When  the  franc  was  in  danger  of  collaps- 
ing   in    1956,    It    was    the    Americans    who 
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proppted  tt  up  and  Uielr  reward  waa  to  be  In- 
svilted  and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 

I  waa  there,  I  saw  tt. 

Wtaen  dUtant  cities  are  hit  by  earthquakes, 
tt  Is  the  United  States  that  hurries  In  to 
help.  Managua.  Nicaragua.  Is  one  of  the  most 
recent  examples.  So  far  this  year.  59  Ameri- 
can communities  have  been  flattened  by 
Tornadoes.  Nobody  has  helped. 

The  Marshall  Plan,  the  Truman  Policy,  all 
pumped  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  into 
discouraged  countries.  Now  newspapers  In 
those  countries  are  writing  about  the  dec- 
adent warmongering   Americana. 

You  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy,  and 
you  get  radio*.  You  talk  about  German 
technocracy  and  you  get  automobiles.  You 
talk  about  American  technocracy,  and  you 
find  men  on  the  moon,  not  once,  but  several 
times  .  .  .  and  safely  home  again 

You  talk  about  scandals,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans put  theirs  right  in  the  store  window  for 
everybody  to  look  at. 

Even  their  draft -dodgers  are  not  pursued 
and  bounded.  They  are  bere  on  our  streeta. 
and  most  of  them  .  .  unless  they  are 
breaking  Canadian  laws  ...  are  getting 
American  dollars  from  Ma  and  Pa  at  home 
to  spend  here 

When  the  Americans  g»t  out  of  this 
bind  .  .  na  they  wlU  .  .  .  who  could  blan>e 
them  If  they  said.  "The  hell  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Let  someone  else  buy  the  Israel 
boads.  Let  Bomaone  else  build  or  repair  for- 
eign dams  or  deaign  foreign  buildings  that 
won't  shake  apart  in  earthquakes." 

I  can  name  you  6.000  times  when  the 
Americans  raced  to  the  help  of  other  people 
In  trouble. 

Can  you  name  me  even  one  time  when 
someone  else  raced  to  the  Americans  In 
trouble'' 

I  dont  think  tltere  waa  outside  help  even 
during  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 

Our  neighbors  have  faced  tt  alone,  and  I'm 
one  Canadian  who  Is  damned  tired  of  hear- 
ing them  kicked  around  They  will  come  out 
of  this  thing  with  thetr  flag  high  And  when 
they  do,  they  are  entitled  to  thumb  their 
noee  at  the  lands  that  are  gloating  uvar  their 
present  troubles. 


A  VOTE  FOR  JERRY  FORD 

HO.N.  STEWART  B    McKiNNL^ 

or   COMNBCnCUT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  5.  1973 

Mr.  McKINNFY  Mr  8pcakpr.  I  do  not 
make  It  a  practice  to  annoance  my  vote 
on  any  l3sne  tn  advance  but  there  Ls  no 
doubt  that  when  this  Hou^e  takes  under 
its  coDslderatUn  the  conflrmatlon  of 
Coosreasman  Poao  as  Vice  President,  I 
Intend  to  respond  with  an  emphatic 
"yes** 

Having  served  with  the  dlsdnfoWied 
minority  leader  thes^  past  3'a  years.  I 
have  come  to  leam  the  value  of  holding 
one's  counsel  until  all  the  facts  are  in. 

CharacterisUciUly.  JcaaT  has  often 
imparted  the  wisdom  Inherent  in  listen- 
ing to  both  sides  of  the  story  Prankly. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  will  miss  having  Jeairr 
PoBD  in  the  House  and  there  is  little 
douht  that  the  executive  branch's  gain 
will  be  Uxi  legialaUve  branch's  loss. 

Through  the  weeks  of  iiearlncs.  the 
Aioerlcan  people  have  come  to  know  that 
what  all  oir  us  have  known  through  our 
association  with  h.m.  His  candor,  his 
abtttty  and  most  Importantly,  his  decen- 
cy have  come  through  clearly  to  all. 
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In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Bridgeport, 
Conn..  Post  commented : 

The  emergence  of  Mr  Ford  during  this 
particularly  troubled  time  for  the  United 
States  Is  reassuring  for  tt  tens  us  In  con- 
vincing fashion  that  there  are  people  In  gov- 
ernment who  kre  fully  worthy  of  our  utmost 
trust. 

I  believe  that  comment  is  one  with 
Trhich  most  Americans  will  agree  and  I 
think  we  are  all  fortunate  to  have  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rcc- 
OBS,  I  include  the  complete  editorial: 
Looking  bsTOND 

During  the  debate  In  the  Senate  on  the 
nomination  of  Oerald  R.  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  many  senators  made  laudatory  re- 
marks about  the  man.  The  vote  was  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  the  choice  of  the 
President.  OT  to  3. 

The  proceaslni?  of  Mr  Ford's  nomination  Is 
now.  technically,  at  the  halfway  point.  Soon 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  Mr. 
Ford  has  served  for  2S  years.  wUI  take  action. 

In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Ford's  back- 
ground and  character  l"  was  readily  apparent 
that  the  senators  and  congreasmen  were  not 
looking  to  see  whether  he  has  the  capacity 
to  be  Vice  President.  Their  concern  waa 
much  more,  the  presidency 

If  such  a  burden  should  be  placed  on  his 
shoulders  we  are  confident  the  00-year-oid 
gentleman  would  be  capable  of  assuming  it 
and   prondtng   this   nation   with   leadership. 

The  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Ford  provided  the 
country  with  something  which  was  badly 
needed  at  this  time  Americana  saw  that  a 
man  who  "las  been  In  government,  politics  If 
you  will,  most  of  his  adult  life.  Is  clean. 

Senator  Philip  A  Hart  perhaps  said  It  tiest 
as  be  addressed  the  posslblltty  of  Mr  Ford 
going  beyond  the  oBlce  o»  Vice  President  "Mr 
Ford."  said  be  liberal  from  Michigan, 
"would  make  a  steady,  decent,  and  believ- 
able President " 

Another  descriptive  phrase  waa  used  in 
asaeeslng  Oerry  Ford  the  man:  He  Is  a  decent 
human  being 

Assuming  that  an  Individual  through  his 
natural  talenu,  training,  and  experience  has 
the  capacity  to  serve  in  public  oRlce.  the  only 
way  to  Judge  the  person  la  by  h la  character. 

When  that  question  la  a^ced  about  Mr. 
Ford,  the  anawer  can  only  be  of  a  positive 
nature. 

The  emergence  of  Mr.  Ford  during  thla 
particularly  troubled  time  for  the  United 
States  Is  raaaeunng  for  It  tails  ua  In  ood- 
vlnclng  faahlon  that  there  are  people  In 
government  who  are  fully  worthy  of  our 
uuaoat  trxMt.  Ho  matter  how  discouraged 
we  may  become  over  events  In  Waahlngton, 
let  no  oAe  forget  that  man  and  wocnen  of 
integrity  conaUtute  an  Impreaalve  majority 
tn  our  governmetU. 


HOMESTEAD  HIOHLANDERS  AT 
THE  COTTON  BOWX, 


HON    CI  FNN  R    PAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBBSNTATIVBS 

Wedneadav,  December  5,  I97i 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speaker. 
January  1  will  be  a  proud  day  for  many 
people  In  southeastern  Wisconsin  as  the 
Homestead  Highlander  Band,  of  Thlens- 
vUJe-Mequon.  Wis.— in  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District,  of  course — marches 
in  the  annual  1974  Cotton  Bowl  Parade 
in  Dallas,  Tex.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Con  fare,  the  103-pfece  group  is 
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one  of  .seven  bands  which  was  chosen 
from  outside  the  State  of  Texas,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  festivities,  and  rightly  so, 
as  their  past  record  proves. 

The  Highlanders,  which  have  made 
numerous  State  and  local  parade  appear- 
ances, became  nationally  recognized  in 
1966,  when  the  Homestead  High  School 
group  came  to  Washington.  DC,  to 
manJi  in  the  Cherry  Blossom  Parade. 
Subfiequent  national  appearances  Include 
participation  in  the  1970  first  annual 
Sugar  Bowl  Parade,  in  New  Orleans,  and 
a  return  trip  to  Washington,  in  1972,  to 
once  again  appear  in  the  Cherry  Blos- 
som Parade  This  performance  earned 
for  the  Highlanders  the  higiily  coveted 
"Best  Band  Tropliy."  after  withstanding 
stiff  competition  from  49  other  bands, 
representing  various  parta  of  the  coimtry. 

This  most  recent  honor,  and  the  at- 
tendant national  television  coverage  on 
Januaxy  1,  constitutes  a  line  salute  to 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  high 
school  bands. 


THi:    ENERGY   CRISIS— AMERICA'S 
RETURN  TO  NATIONALISM 

HON.  BILL  .NICHOLS 

or    AtJkBAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETfTATTVES 
Wednesday.  December  5.  I97J 

Mr.  NICHOLS  Mr,  Speaker,  Liberty 
Lobby,  an  organization  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  recently  released  a 
report  on  the  energy  crisis.  I  have  read 
the  report  and  find  a  prreat  deal  of  good 
Information  contained  therein  and  I 
respectfully  call  this  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  each  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress: 

Th«   Enekct    Caisis — Aucuca's   IUtu»n   to 
Nation  ALTS  ic 

Today  the  world  la  divided  Into  the  Induj- 
trtaUy-<Uvelope4l  aiul  the  so-called  Indus- 
trlaily-iievcloiHng  nations.  Among  others, 
one  Lmportaiit  dUIarenoe  between  the  two 
groups  Is  that  on  the  average  the  developed 
nations  use  10  limes  aa  much  anergy  per 
capita   as   the    developing    countries. 

The  use  of  energy  by  the  developed  na- 
tloua  haa  l>een  steadily  lucreaalng.  The  de- 
OMUtd  for  energy  can  be  couvenkaaUy  ex- 
preaaed  In  terms  of  an  equivalent:  barrels 
of  oU  used  per  day  (bpd).  In  July  1073, 
It  was  relUbly  predicted  that  In  the  16 
year  period  from  1B70  through  198A,  the 
demand  for  energy  In  Jspan  would  expand 
300  4  to  IS  million  bpd;  in  Burope.  100% 
to  4  minion  bpd:  and  In  the  UB.  03%  to 
M  million  bpd.  Although  expressed  Ln  terms 
only  of  oil,  these  denuuids  represaat  the 
total  amount  of  energy  anticipated  to  be 
required  from  wbatever  souroes — and  right 
now  these  sources  constat  primarily  of  wood; 
the  foasU  fuels,  coal,  oU,  and  natural  gas;  and 
nuclear  power. 

Estlnvates  Indicate  that  in  15  years  ths 
potential  demand  for  oil  In  the  iu>n-com- 
munkst  wurld  will  reach  133  mUllou  bpd; 
and  that  three-fourths  of  thla  demand — or 
S3  mllUon  bpd— will  exist  In  the  US.  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  The  same  Qgures  show  that 
in  two  years,  at  the  current  rale  of  increaae 
in  coneumptlon,  the  US.  will  iiave  to  Im- 
port  oU  at  the  rate  of  O.S  million  t>pd;  and 
that  by  1086,  this  'mportatluu  would  ex- 
ceed 16  mlllton  bpd.  To  meet  such  a  potential 
demand  In  excess  of  the  7  mlllton  bpd  now 
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obtained  from  foreign  wells,  almost  all  of 
such  additional  Imports  will  have  to  come 
from  the  Mideast  and  Africa.  Plainly  speak- 
ing, tt  Is  a  crime  that  our  governmental 
negligence  let  these  facts  be  continuously 
ignored  since  they  were  put  forward  two 
decades  ago  by  oU  experts. 

At  this  writing,  no  oU  reaches  the  U.S. 
directly  from  the  Mideast.  With  dramatic 
but  perhaps  shortsighted  inlilallve.  the  oil- 
rich  Arabs  have  decided  to  exercise  their  un- 
deniable right  to  slop  exporting  oil.  This 
activates  an  economic  weapon,  one  designed 
to  compel  the  U.S.  to  modify  its  unrestrained 
military  support  of  Israel. 

THREE    CHOICES 

These  circumstances  bring  the  oU-lusalln- 
ble  developed  nations  of  the  world  to  a 
clearly  defined  three-pronged  fork  in  the 
road.  One  leads  to  accommodation  of  the 
Arab  viewpoint.  One  leads  to  take-over  of  the 
Mideast  oil  fields  by  threat  or  use  of  military 
action.  One  leads  to  a  desperate  quest  for 
aelf-Bufflcleucy  with  respect  to  energy.  It  is 
worthwhile  briefly  to  examine  each  of  these 
choices. 

In  an  open  letter  lo  the  American  people 
(Washington  Post,  Nov.  14.  1973),  the  Arabs 
firmly  and  clearly  stated  that  their  halt  in 
the  flow  of  oil  to  the  U.S.  ".  .  .  will  hold  until 
such  a  time  when  the  Israeli  forces  are  totally 
withdrawn  from  all  occupied  Arab  territories 
and  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people  are  restored."  It  is  quite  unlikely  that 
the  Israelis  will  willingly  return  either  land 
or  rights,  and  because  the  multi-faceted  in- 
fluence of  the  Jewish  community  in  this 
country  is  stronger  than  the  rule  of  either 
Congress  or  the  Administration  to  resist, 
there  is  little  chance  that  the  U.S.  can  or 
will  leave  Israel  to  an  unkind  fate.  Thus,  for 
the  time  being,  there  is  stalemate. 

But  If  abandonment  of  Israel  is  not  appeal- 
ing to  American  politicians,  neither  are  the 
consequences  of  a  worsening  energy  short- 
age. To  the  people  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  the  situation  Is  even  more  critical — 
to  the  point  of  sheer  survival.  It  is  almost 
unthinkable  that  nearly  one  billion  human 
beings  occupying  the  oll-thlrsty  developed 
nations  will  meekly  sink  into  another  Dark 
Age  because  of  being  denied  that  form  of 
energy,  without  first  convulsively  trying  to 
reach  the  wells  by  whatever  means  possible — 
certainly  not  excluding  the  violence  of  war, 
a  resort  historically  not  unknown  under  far 
less  provocation.  Columnist -oil  baron  William 
F  Buckley.  Jr..  ha.s  already  probed  this  op- 
tion. Given  the  real  personal  hardships 
caused  by  such  things  as  unemployment,  in- 
flation, cold  living  and  working  quarters,  and 
limited  availability  of  mobility  and  electric/ 
electromechanical  appliances,  it  is  more  than 
a  philoeophical  question  as  to  bow  long  the 
American  people — much  less  the  Europeans — 
would  sacrlflce  for  principle  and  peace.  But 
there  are  two  insuperable  obstacles,  as  well 
as  a  host  of  others.  For  one.  the  Soviet  Union 
undoubtedly  would  react  to  our  contemplated 
invasion  of  the  Mideast  as  swiftly  and  reso- 
lutely as  we  did  to  theirs.  For  another,  where 
would  we  get  the  oil  for  suoh  an  expensive 
military  effort  in  the  first  place? 

THI  aOAD  TO  SKLF-SUmClKNCY 

The  third  option,  the  road  to  self-suffici- 
ency, seems  not  only  to  be  practical  but 
also  the  only  one  not  shrouded  in  the  in- 
calculable costs  of  things  other  than  our 
own  time  and  money  And.  fortunately,  the 
more  fully  we  examine  this  option  the  more 
apparent  U  the  possibility,  In  time,  of  real 
success. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  the  U.S.  ac- 
tually haa  aoceea  to  enough  coal  and  oil  to 
keep  us  going  for  300  or  400  years.  All  we 
have  to  do  Is  get  down  to  the  hard  (and 
expensive)  business  of  going  after  it  8.  Fr«d 
ainger.  formerly  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  Interior,  has  pointed  out  several  esoteric 
sources  of  oil.  For  example,  while  we  may 
rightly  anticipate  10  billion  barrels  of  oil 
to  come  to  us  through  the  Alaska  pipeline, 
five  times  that  amount  is  available  through 
a  process  known  as  "tertiary  recovery."  And 
"heavy  oil" — which  simply  means  that  It 
has  a  viscosity  requiring  something  other 
than  conventional  pumping  methods — Is 
available  in  the  continental  UjS.  in  the 
startling  amount  of  160  billion  barrels. 
What's  more,  Professor  Singer  says  there  are 
700  billion  ban^ls  of  "heavy  oil"  in  Canada, 
and  even  more  than  that  in  Venezuela. 

As  L^e  price  cf  oil  has  been  boosted  by  the 
action  of  the  Arabs,  it  also  becomes  econom- 
ically feasible  to  commence  commercial  ex- 
trEKtion  of  oil  from  Canadian  "sand  tars." 
The  largest  hydrocarbon  resource  in  the 
world  is  "oil  shale,"  and  most  of  it  is  found 
in  the  western  US.  Oil  from  this  source  is 
now  commercially  feasible.  In  a  more  mun- 
dane sense,  of  course,  we  can  drill  more  off- 
shore wells  and  step  up  the  output  from  our 
existing  oil  reserves.  If  the  drive  for  all  or 
any  of  these  sources  of  oil  were  started  to- 
day, however,  it  would  be  three  to  five  years 
before  Americans  could  return  to  a  reason- 
able use  of  this  fuel  commodity.  There  prob- 
ably will  never  again  be  a  return  to  the 
wasteful  practices  of  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. 

OTHER  SOURCES  OF  ENERGT 

In  the  quest  for  self-sufficiency  In  energy, 
oil  Is  only  the  beginning.  There  is  no  reason 
at  all  for  an  imaginative.  Inventive,  and 
technologically  sophisticated  nation  (with 
vast  natiu-al  resources)  to  be  xmable  to 
provide  its  own  certain  and  secure  energy 
sources.  A  few  of  the  foreseeable  means  re- 
quire only  the  application  of  appropriate 
disciplines:  breeder  and  ultra  high  tempera- 
ture nuclear  reactors,  as  well  as  new  or  ex- 
panded hydroelectric  Installations,  to  pro- 
vide electricity;  utilization  of  solid  waste  to 
generate  steam  and  solar  radiation  to  heat 
spaces:  and  even  windmills  and  watermllls  to 
harness  the  virtually  Infinite  energy  in  the 
winds  and  waves.  Of  these,  the  worst  is  nu- 
clear power  because  of  the  highly  danger- 
ous radioactive  waste  which  is  generated  with 
the  energy.  There  is  literally  no  place  on 
earth  to  dispose  of  this  lethal  waste,  which 
retains  Its  dangerous  character  for  millen- 
niums. 

Rep.  Mike  McCormack  (D-Wash  )  has  in- 
troduced HJR.  11213,  which  would  provide 
the  necessary  research  and  development  of 
pilot  plants  to  demonstrate  the  practicality 
of  capturing  geothermal  energy  by  two  re- 
markable, unconventional  procedures.  One  Is 
"hot  dry  rock" — which  is  ".  ,  .  the  heated 
bedrock  lying  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  depths  of  13.000  to  20,000  feet.  It 
is  believed  that  electrical  power  can  be  gen- 
erated from  steam  produced  by  Injecting 
water  through  holes  drilled  Into  these  hot 
rock  formations  .  .  .  hopefully,  dry  steam 
would  be  blown  to  the  surface  through  an- 
other hole."  The  other  unique  procedure  In- 
volves exploring  large  "geopressvu^d"  zones 
tn  the  earth — great  pockets  of  water  under 
tremendous  pressure  which  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  estimates  contain  up  to 
2.700  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

THE  UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 

■What  has  not  been  pointed  out  In  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  energy  crisis  is  the  most  Im- 
portant of  all.  The  unexpected  events  of  the 
past  two  months  result  In  a  significance 
vastly  more  important  than  America's 
changed  relationship  with  Israel  ajid  the 
Arabs.  It  Is  that  the  economic  dynamic  for 
Internationalism  is  seriously  weakened  by 
these  events,  and  the  dynamic  for  a  poiioy 
of  economic  nationalism  has  been  estuD- 
llshed. 
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Liberty  Lobby  has  warned,  for  many  years, 
of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  internationalism 
but  these  warnings  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears 
because  of  the  vast  profits  to  be  made  tn 
prostituting  the  American  economy  and 
raping  the  American  taxpayer  chasing  wiU- 
o'-the-wlsp  goals  throughout  the  world.  Now, 
it  should  be  plain  to  everyone  that  only  a 
policy  of  economic  nationalism  and  the  total 
repudiation  of  the  Irrespionsiblllty  of  inter- 
nationalism can  solve  the  energy  problem 
and,  at  the  same  time,  assure  the  economic 
and  political  survival  of  America. 

That  the  economic  dynamic  of  America 
haa  been  turned  Inward  by  the  Arab  boycott 
of  oil  is  the  underlying  significance  and  the 
true  Importance  of  the  energy  crisis. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  acquaint  the  Congress  with  vei-y 
important  information  on  the  coming 
vote  on  the  Nixon-sponsored  interna- 
tional trade  bill. 

The  vote  is  slated  for  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 10. 

It  is  important  for  Congress  to  know- 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  AFLr-CIO  is 
opposing  this  new  effort  to  decimate  the 
American  work  force  by  continuing  the 
devastating  trade  policies  that  have 
brought  the  Nation  to  its  highest  degree 
of  dependency  upon  foreign  imports 
than  any  bill  passed  in  our  history. 

We  have  lost  our  initiative  for  survival 
in  both  peace  and  war.  Our  people  are 
losing  their  skills  and  their  willingness 
to  protect  both  their  economy  and  in- 
deed our  Nation.  Jobs  are  not  considered 
essential  to  our  welfare  according  to  the 
terms  of  this  trade  proposal.  Wiihout  a 
doubt  of  any  kind,  this  legislation  will 
have  more  effect  upon  our  job  economy 
than  any  bill  passed  in  our  history. 

It  is  a  complete  and  final  abdication 
of  all  of  the  jurisdictional  prerogatives 
and  constitutional  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress over  international  trade,  customs, 
tariffs  or  excises. 

The  labor  opposition  Is  contained  m  a 
letter  attached  hereto  from  President 
George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr. 
Meany  was  forced  by  two  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  to  rush  out  a  last  min- 
ute position  paper. 

First.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee under  acting  Chairman  Ullman  of 
Oregon  unexpectedly  and  without  a  pub- 
lic notice  arranged  to  have  the  bill  caMed 
up  in  the  last  week  cf  this  session.  This 
wa.s  done  in  spite  of  the  published  re- 
ports in  the  national  pres.*-  that  the  legis- 
lauon  would  not  be  voted  on  until  the 
second  session  of  Congress  in   1974 

LiitxDr  was  kept  from  doing  Its  norma! 
and  effective  job  of  alprting  their  mem- 
t>ers  and  the  public  in  general  of  the 
dangers  contained  ir.  this  bad  trade 
proposal 

Not  the  least  of  its  bad  provisions  is 
the  establLshment  of  what  can  be  termed 
a  Tiade  Czar  in  the  i.)erst)r.  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  m  ail  matters 


of  trade,  and  In  fact  over  the  Jobs  and 
welfare  of  mllUons  of  Americans. 

Second.  The  Importers  have  raised 
more  money  to  pass  this  bill  than  any 
.single  bill  In  my  42  years  of  legislative 
life.  I  win  submit  for  the  record  a  letter 
sent  out  in  the  early  days  of  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  proposal.  Even  a  6-year-old 
kid  can  figure  the  amount  raised  to  be  In 
the  upper  mlUions  of  dollars. 

Where  Is  the  money  coming  from? 
From  the  pockets  of  American  consimaers 
who  pay  $40  for  a  Japanese  portable 
radio  that  cost  an  Importer  $13.40  includ- 
ing tariff,  freight,  and  Insurance.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Importers  are  all 
over  the  Hill  advising  Members  that  the 
AFL-CIO  and  other  labor  groups  are  not 
opposing  this  bilL  This  letter  will  put 
that  rumor  to  rest. 

The  profits  in  foreign  trade  are  used 
to  Influence  elections,  to  secure  passage 
of  favorable  bills,  and  to  defeat  members 
that  fight  for  American  Jobs  from  Amer- 
ican made  and  union  made  products. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
handles  minimum  wage,  I  can  testify  to 
the  runaway  overseas  industries  that  pay 
slave  wages  to  produce  products  for  the 
U.S.  market  with  profit  margins  that 
would  astonish  Menibers  of  Congress. 

The  labor  force  feels  the  Initial  In- 
juries from  bad  trade  policies.  The  non- 
production  worker  can  linger  a  IltUe 
longer  by  being  fed  out  of  the  Treasxury 
through  the  various  agencies  of  national. 
State,  and  local  government. 

The  balloon  wlU  burst.  If  this  bill  Is 
passed  within  the  next  5  years  and 
this  Nation  will  suffer  its  greatest  criaU 
it  has  ever  known. 

The  letters  follow: 

AlCXSICAN  PCDEKATION  OF  LaBOB  AND 

r-  ^vcR»<»B  IT  iNmrSTRIAI.  ObGANI- 
' .     r'  v< 

J,- iiMnn ■■■>%,  DC  .  Dtcember  S.  1973 
Tiv^        s-'.xc'..-<mam:  Next  w«ek.  tb«  House 
will     <  ■-  L.    £     ;i  ih«  Nixon  A<linUilstrftUon'( 
trade  t>lU  [HA.  10710) . 

Tb«  AFLr-CIO  &Qd«  Uiia  bUl  wocae  than  no 
bill  at  aU.  We  urg*  that  you  vot«  to  dsfaat 
It. 

A3  It  now  atancLs.  tb«  bill  bas  been  wrltt«a 
almost  completely  to  White  Hoiiae  speclflca- 
tloiM.  It«  key  featUT—  •  •*■■•  grant  to  the 
Preakte&t  of  unpirac«Hi<-:.''-i  »nd  rweeplng 
new  executive  powers  whicb  be  may  um — 
unbincheTed  by  the  noraal  reetrainta  of  Presl- 
dantial  powers — to  p«rman*ntly  alter  tbe 
structure  of  foreign  trade  and  tbe  structure 
of  the  TJ3  economy. 

Tbe  one  feature  of  the  measure  not  writ- 
ten to  White  Honse  spectflcatlona.  however, 
concerns  the  granting  of  moet-favored- 
naUon  status  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Title  IV 
denie*  the  extenelon  of  Mm  to  nations  un- 
less tbey  permit  tTt«  emigration.  Further, 
under  procedures  allowed  in  the  rule,  an 
amsndment  wiu  be  offered  to  this  provision 
by  Bep.  Charles  Vanlk  (D..  Ohlot  which 
would  deny  tbe  extension  of  credits  by  the 
United  States  to  tbe  Sorlet  Union 

Ths  AFl>-CIO  supports  these  restrtctlona 
on  ths  extenston  of  kCFN  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  urges  you  to  support  Title  IV  and  vote 
(or  the  Vanlk  am«-Q<i!">.f<'.t.  W«  would  tben 
ursB  you  to  vol,-  ..  l^  f.at.  L/i«  rnUTe  bUl, 
We  b*lleve  that  the  far  more  logical  a^ 
proach  to  the  pressing  problems  created  by 
this  nation  s  trade  policies  and  by  the  grow- 
ing w«r1d-wide  energy  crista  Is  for  the 
EUmss  to  re)sct  the  *-!"  n..w  before  it  sad 
tUTB  to  WTttlng  a  new  r^i.u-  r  i  tn  19T4  wtiea 
Uks  piaant  turmoil  oi  •■^aia  do«a  not  ctoad 
the  scene.  A  strong,  assertive  trade  oUl  In 
1974   should,   of   course,   contain   strong   re- 
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stralnts  on  UFN  and  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Consider  these  facts: 

Tbe  present  trade  bill  bas  been  withdrawn 
from  floor  action  three  times  because  ot 
"unfavorable"  events; 

Tbs  bill's  strongest  backers  admit  publicly 
that  support  (or  the  blU  Is  eroding: 

The  S.Y.  Times  reported  on  December  4 
that  "higher  unemployment  next  year" 
wotild  reinforce  strong  opposition  to  tbe 
bUl: 

Tbe  Common  Market  nations  and  Japan 
quickly  capitulated  In  the  face  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo,  demonstrating  their  overriding 
concern  with  putting  their  own  economic 
self -Interests  ahead  of  any  American  con- 
siderations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  world-wide  rapid 
changes  are  occurring  which  wlU  deeply  af- 
fect not  only  the  American  economy  but 
America's  position  with  respect  to  trade  with 
the  rest  of  tbe  world,  approval  o(  an  Admin- 
istration trade  bUl  tailored  to  a  set  of  ctr- 
cumstancss  which  are  becoming  obsolete 
with  each  passing  hour  would  be  the  height 
of  (oUy. 

Sincerely. 

GsoacK  klEANT.  President. 

Enclosure. 

To :  AIA  Members 

AIA  Nexds  YotJa  DoixAas  Now  !  I  To  OPPOSk 

LABoa'a  New   PaoTxcnoMiBT  Bxu.  in  Con- 

caxss  AND  TUX  BoacHAacs 

If  Organized  Labor  has  Its  way  there  will 
be  quotas  on  aU  imports  on  a  raf<^{i>or]r-l>v 
cofefory.  country -by-country  basis  equal  to 
tbs  average  Imports  for  1968-09.  Each  year 
the  quotas  wlU  bs  changed  up  or  down  to 
keep  the  Import  penetration  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket at  the  1945-89  level  There  wUl  be  no  off- 
set (or  reduced  import  of  products  which 
decline  due  to  market  factors. 

AIA  has  begun  a  vigorous  campaign  on  be- 
half of  aU  Its  Doembers  to  oppose  this  bill 
now  before  Congress;  and  to  seek  Immediate 
term  In  at  tow  of  tbe  siu-charge  But,  AIA's  ac- 
tions are  limited  by  the  anK>unt  of  money 
collected  so  far. 

One  month  ago,  AIA  asked  for  cr>utrtbu- 
tlona.  Many  mambsrs  have  sent  in  thetr 
share  of  the  mousy  nssded.  and  AIA  thanks 
them  (or  thetr  quick  action.  However  there 
are  many  more  members  who  have  not  sent 
in  tbslr  checks. 

We  ur^e  all  members  who  have  not  con- 
tr'  <  V'<1  ift  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Pie*.-<^  -'*<l  the  aceooapanylng  schedule  of 
con-jtbuLlona  These  are  the  recommended 
mlnlmums. 

Ths  threats  to  your  livelihood  are  real. 
They  are  her*  now.  Action  must  be  taken  to 
oppose  them  now.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
money — but  tf  everyone  contributes  his 
share — we  may  t>e  able  to  obtain  an  earlier 
rescission  of  the  surcharge  and  «(afl  Labor's 
drive  for  quotas. 

Please  send  tn  your  check  today. 
Sincerely, 

Ku«T  OkBAN,  President. 

St7ccus'1  ru  ScAUt  roa  CoimntrnoMS 

itcpoarxas   (mcLmuMo  acjemts.  aaraujEBS, 

cxwrsAL  puxcHAsiNO  omciat 

Dollar  volum*  of  imports 

(In  millions)  contribution 

Under  %l |180 

1-* 360 

5-10 6M 

10-15 780 

is-ao 060 

30-25 1.150 

3»-30 1.360 

30-4« 1,650 

1.750 

1,  950 

60-70    1,  150 

70-80    2,350 

Over  80 2,  660 
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CUSTOMS     BBOKZKS 

Based  on  number  of  persons  handling  Im- 
ports tn  tbe  entire  company,  Including 
branches  in  other  cities: 

Employees  contribution 

1-10   - •160 

11-20 200 

21-80 250 

31-40 800 

41-50 880 

61-60 4O0 

Over  60 450 

ATTOaMXTS 

Based  on  numbsr  of  attorneys  directly  con- 
cerned with  Imports  and  International  trade: 

Attorneys  contributton 

1    8176 

2    228 

3 276 

4    .- 326 

5 376 

6    - 426 

Over  0 476 

BANKS.    STTAMSHIP    LINKS,    INSUXANCS 

COMPANIXS 

81.000 


THE  REGRETTABLE  DEPARTURE  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  KEAT- 
ING 

HON    JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PKNN.SYLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOU8JC  OP  KiQ'RKSKNn  A  nVh:.S 

Tuesday.  December  4.  1971 

Mr  BILBEIUi  M.-^  H;*-Riier  I  would 
like  to  expre.ss  my  .sa(l:.p^s  at  the  riming 
departure  of  the  H  n; 'Rblr  Wn  m.^m 
KiA'riNG  who  represents  Uif^  rir^t  LXs- 
trlct  of  Ohio. 

Durii^g  my  cliai:  :iiai.  .i.ip  uf  Uif  Sub- 
committee on  In.iniKrtiUun.  CiU/eruslup. 
and  Ir"..«'niiiiioiial  Iaw  ll  has  indeed 
l)eeii  a  ;  i.a.'-iirp  aiw:  [h^t  -onal  honor  t-o 
work  cloppJy  witii  }\n\  the  .•"'itx'ommit- 
tee's  ranking  mJr.onty  member  Bills 
exemplary  leadership  left  no  doubt  In  mi 
mind  that  he  i.s  an  individual  v^tiobe  leg- 
islative decJ.^i>^i.i  wt  ri-  ^uidtxl  by  deep 
personal  inl«'Krit>  m,<.\  huniaiiitajriaii 
principles. 

It  is  currently  quite  conamon  to  hp«r  of 
the  lack  of  quality  leader-ship  among  our 
elected  representatives.  Bn.L  epitomizes 
quality  leadership.  He  has  demonstrated 
courage,  dignity,  and  a  real  sense  of  fair- 
ness. His  ability  to  constructively  upikim; 
and  disagree  was  alwa>'s  with  a  .sense  oi 
ultimately  achieving  a  workable,  sati.s- 
fact')'-.  soi.iUon  for  all  He  f-fintlr.uallv 
displayec  the  highest  rcspet-t  for  hl.«!  op- 
position. His  delightful  sense  of  humor 
during  numerous  hearings  In  many  long 
tedious  markup  sessions  will  long  l>e  h; - 
prerlate<1  an.!  rrmr:nb<»rfd 


Bir 


*. *'^.i  rit  ^h*^  L^r.ivcr'^ 


Cincinnati,  receiving  degrees  both  fjuin 
the  CoUege  of  Business  AdmlnisUratiLkik 
and  the  College  of  Law.  Dunrg  World 
War  n.  he  served  with  the  N.;.  .  and  was 
commissioned  as  a  fl.-st  lie\itcnant  in  iii>> 
Air  Force  Reserve  Uu  i.  w  as  <\pr«olnte(1  In 
£>eccmber  195«  as  judge  of  the  Clirin- 
natl  Municipal  Court,  where  he  was  later 
elected  to  the  Hamilton  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  on  January  1.  19(J5  where 
ho  served  until  August  1,  1967. 
In  1967  Bill  took  office  as  a  member 
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at  the  Clncinnsa  City  Council  and 
nuijorltar  leader  and  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  where  he  woiiced  for 
3  years. 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immlg^ratlon,  Citizen- 
ship, and  International  Law,  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Crime  Subcom- 
mittee. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Rep- 
ublican Task  Force  on  Aging,  the  Task 
Poi-ce  on  Health  Care  and  the  Special 
Tasit  Force  on  Election  Reform. 

The  contributions  of  Bill  Kxatlng  in 
numerous  legislative  areas  will  indeed 
be  sorely  missed.  Uls  remarkably  lead- 
ership was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
House  passage  of  two  significant  Im- 
migration proposals — H.R.  981,  which 
provides  for  the  orderly  admission  of 
Western  Hemisphere  immigrants,  and 
H.R.  982.  which  helps  combat  the  Illegal 
alien  problem.  His  experience  as  a  munic- 
ipal court  Judge  gave  him  keen  insight 
into  the  practical  application  of  legisla- 
tion making  his  skill  as  a  drafter  of 
legislation  truly  available. 

I  wish  Bn.L  well  in  the  exciting  chal- 
lenge which  await  him.  Though  his  con- 
stituents will  lose  his  assistance  and 
leadership  In  the  political  sense.  Bn.L'8 
leadership  win  certainly  be  a  valuable 
EkddlUon  to  the  public  service  area.  I 
know  everyone  will  benefit  by  the  skills 
and  expertise  he  will  bring  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  as  its  new  president. 

Mrs.  Ellberg  and  I  wish  Bu.l  and  his 
family  much  happiness  and  success  in 
the  future. 


GENERAL  AL  8HIELY  RETIRES 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVEa 

Weine^dav.  December  5,  197i 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tech- 
nical strides  made  by  tha  Defense  De- 
partment in  the  communications  field 
since  IMO  have  often  been  Immense, 
and  their  overall  Impact  has  revolution- 
ized the  country's  defense  posture.  These 
changes  have  been  made  so  rapidly  they 
have  often  overwhelmed  the  most  astute 
experts. 

Only  a  special  type  of  Individual  can 
keep  up  with  the  demands  of  a  large  and 
complicated,  continuously  changing  phe- 
nomenon such  as  Defense  Communica- 
tions. I  have  had  the  privilege  and  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  such  an  individual 
both  as  an  official  of  the  Air  Force  and 
a  coDununlty  leader  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district. 

Since  November  1971,  MaJ  Gen.  Albert 
R.  Shlely,  Jr.,  has  been  the  commander 
of  the  Air  Force  Electronic  Systems  Di- 
vision which  Is  headquartered  at  Lau- 
rence Hanscom  Field  In  Bedford,  Mass. 
The  Electronic  Systems  Division — ESD — 
lias  a  mission  to  plan,  program  and 
design,  and  manage  the  acquisition  of 
command,  ccmtrol,  and  communications 
systems  for  the  UJB.  Air  Force  and  other 
Department  of  Defense  agencies.  During 
this  time  General  Shlely  was  called  upon 
to  manage  the  acquisition  of  these  sys- 
tems for  the  Nation's  aerospcuse  foroaa, 

•J 
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He  was  able  to  dramatize  the  free  world's 
early  warning  defense  structure,  and 
turtivate  a  new  aerospace  defense  concept. 

The  challenge  presented  to  Shlely  was 
varied  and  complex,  with  particular  pres- 
sures resulting  from  fiscal  and  manpower 
restrictions.  Nonetheless,  Oeneral  Shlely 
was  able  to  stay  within  his  stipulated 
budget  and  secure  the  type  of  structure 
the  Air  Force  sought  to  esablish,  deter- 
mining with  precision  the  benefits  and 
liabilities  of  every  potential  program. 
His  span  of  interest  included  activities  In 
many  countries  and  his  progriams  sup- 
ported some  23  United  States  and  allied 
agencies,  each  with  varying  and  complex 
mission  requirements. 

In  all.  he  managed  some  20.000  pro- 
curements actions  costing  over  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  Oeneral  Shlely  brought  to 
production,  before  schedule  sind  at  a  cost 
underrun,  the  airborne  warning  and 
control  system  about  which  Air  Force 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Seamans  has  said: 

The  sucoM*  ot  VS.  totam  In  future  oon- 
(Ucts  may  well  depend  on  tbe  avallAJQlllty  at 
AWAC8  to  counter  numerically  iuperiar 
opjxjsltlon. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  hears  much 
about  so-called  cost  overruns.  I  think  we 
should  also  hear  about  our  successes  and 
tixe  dedicated  men  like  General  Shlely 
who  make  cost  undemins  possible. 

In  addition  to  his  superb  work  with  the 
military  over  the  past  36  years.  Gen. 
Albert  R.  Shlely  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  community  In  which  he 
lives,  most  recently  as  chairman  of  the 
community  council  which  serves  a  lialaon 
function  for  Hanscom  with  the  towns  of 
Bedford,  Concord.  LexlngtcHi,  and  Lin- 
coln. His  managerial  talents  have  been 
particularly  helpful  in  community  rela- 
tions since  the  cutbacks  at  military  bases 
and  relocation  of  aircraft.  Hanscom  Is 
partially  in  Lexington  and  adjoins  Con- 
cord where  otir  Nation  was  bom.  Gen- 
eral Shlely  has  been  invotred  in  every 
aspect  of  this  area's  planning  for  the  ob- 
servance of  our  Kcentennlal.  Without 
his  help  and  that  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
ob8ervai>ce  would  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

General  Shlely,  although  a  native  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  has  worked  hard 
in  his  adopted  home  and  has  done  much 
for  the  area.  He  has  shown  his  dedica- 
ticm  to  the  fine  standards  of  the  Air 
Force  in  both  his  oflcial  and  unofficial 
activities.  Both  the  Oeneral  and  his  (r»- 
clous  wife.  Edith,  have  given  generously 
of  their  time  to  both  the  Air  Force  and 
their  community.  He  has  anoounced 
ttiat  he  will  retire  in  January  of  1974.  He 
leaves  behind  a  record  of  substantial 
achievement  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  coworkers. 
General  Shlely  has  Inspired  many,  not 
the  least  of  whom  is  liis  only  son.  a 
graduate  of  the  Air  Force  Academy,  who 
now  serves  on  active  duty  with  the  Air 
Force. 

It  Is  my  personal  pcrtvllege  at  this  time 
to  hoDOT  a  great  American.  Oen.  Al 
Shlely  and  on  behalf  of  aU  of  us  in  ttie 
Congress  for  doing  what  he  has  for  the 
residents  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts 
Concreaslonai  District  and  ttw  United 
Stslas.trf  America.  -      . 

.r>A  At>:uru     >U  -ij;;i  vruWtA  mU  b 
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WHY  WK  NEED  THE  NATIONAL 
HEALTHCARE  ACT 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HUDNUT  HI 

OF    INDUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesdaji,  December  S.  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
ereatest  problems  facing  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  dSd  Congress  wiD  be  national 
healthcare.  This  morning  I  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  IntemaUonal  Foundation 
of  Employee  Benefit  Plans  National 
Health  Insurance  Legislative  Update 
Seminar  mtitled,  "Why  We  Need  the 
National  Healthcare  Act."  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  In  the  Rxcou): 
Why  Wb  Ncko  thx  Natiomai.  Hxalthcaxx  Act 

(By  OoogrMaman  WnxuM  H.  HoDmrr) 

Today  we  are  being  bombarded  by  constant 
talk  ot  criMs — the  energy  problem,  inflation. 
Watergate  and  so  on.  ad  Infinitum.  It  li  no 
wonder  that  the  pnbiie  at  large  ia  anxloue 
and  tterrous  about  vhat'e  going  on  in  our 
beloved  country. 

TTnderatandably.  the  central  concern  of 
Americans  haa  to  do  with  thooe  Issues  that 
hit  directly  at  the  Individual^  Ufe. 

All  of  a  rudden,  In  thle  land  of  plenty,  wc 
find  that  there  La  not  enough  3>«troleum  t«  go 
around:  shortages  of  natural  ga«;  a  con- 
tinued inflation  that  hlte  hardest  in  theltMie 
areas  of  life;  food,  houaiog  and  clothing. 

Certainly  wiMn  the  ooet  of  living  In  the 
first  half  of  IP73  rose  at  an  annaal  rat*  of 
eight  percent,  when  food  prices  roM  by  as 
percent,  when  intereat  rates  reached  the 
highest  point  In  more  than  40  year*,  there 
was  plenty  of  cause  for  alarm. 

It  Is  no  oonsolatloo  to  Americans  tkat 
many  of  the  moet  advanced  aatloiM  of  tbe 
world  share  moat  of  these  same  pvolfleme— 
even  hlgber  ratee  ot  Inflation,  severe  food 
and  other  shortages,  and  In  Berop*  and 
Japan.  tlM  prospeet  of  even  greater  energy 
problems  as  tbe  result  ot  Arab  oU  eabargoea. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  aaxlety,  I  bellevs 
It  Is  critically  teportant  in  this  time  pexlod 
that  Oongrass  matntain  a  strong  sense  of 
prlontiee  and  continue  to  wart;  to  salvo  iwt 
only  tbe  Ugh  vtaiMUty  probtams  Uks  thoM 
prevlocaly  «Med  bxit  tbeee  pntblenu  ot  long- 
standing •mA  oompleslty  whloto  also  deeply 
■ffeet  tbe  qvaMty  ot  life  la  Amariea. 

CMe  Snoh  prob)«ra  Is  health  oars  IB  flseal 
irra,  Amencon*  ^>ent  S8S.4  btlUon  for  p«r- 
sonal  health  ears — nearty  eight  pereent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product.  Tltat  aiaount  rep- 
reosnted  more  than  twice  the  earn  apeat^  for 
hoalth  care  In  flnal  I»es.  Tot  8>  pereent  of 
this  increase  wae  attribataUe  to  inflaMon 
raCber  thaa  porchaae  ot  adtfitloaal  health 


In  the  euTTont  dialogtie  of  oriau  problems, 
not  as  mueh  has  been  heard  about  heidtb 
care — bat  it  is  a  domeetic  problem  of  tre- 
mendous atgnlfleanee,  and  one  whMh  has 
been  deeply  affected  by  the  ravaging  llras  ot 
inflation. 

Mot  long  ago  ProsldentUl  AmMmat  Uel 
l«lrd  i«portad  that  health  care  costs  have 
been  rMBg  i*  twleo  the  late  ot  the  Osot  of 
liriBg  Index.  »  U  a  doaaatented  faot  that 
the  cost  of  hcopttansattost  la  luelrupoittaB 
areas,  partlealarty.  (reqaently  exoesds  aa 
eqaivaleat  stay  in  a  tanity  raaert  holeL 

nm— ming  u  badly  askew  In  ewrdam— tH 
priorities  when  essenuai  sarvleos  Uks  health 
care  cost  ae  ameh.  It  becomss  a  pataaos  la 
a  Natlso  wMch  has  so  sava&OTd  ttisatate  «( 


nomlc  consequences  of  harlnfie  athfl  '• 
Mdvas  ot  thsss  laarvelowi  eeniesa. 

Fot  too  loBC  now,  Amactoaaa  have  Uvea  la 
fear  that  a  ataior  lUaeas  or  a  oatastra|>hle 
aooldent  wUl  destroy  not  ooly  tha  haaltb  at 
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tb«  p*Uant  bat  lh«  ecoaomle  «ecurlly  of  tti« 
TtcUm  s  famtlr. 

Tberefora.  I  bell«ve  Coofrcaa  ihouM  act  to 
bring  bealUi  coata  dovn  and  to  protect  th« 
«v«zmc*  ctttM*  •galnA  the  ttira*t  of  •eo- 
nomlc  ratn  b«e«ua«  of  a  rataatropic  fltn— 
or  ac<rtd«Dt  But  t  Aont  bell«T«  w«  oeed  M17 
va«t  mm  f«<terai  app^ratua  to  Ao  Um  job 
Iust««<l.  I  thLiik  va  ktiiiuld  baxnaaa  tha  skills 
■ki\<\  eBperMn<.-«  that  now  astat  In  tha  private 
aactor  *a<l  Xgou*  cii'm  mora  effectively  on 
cur  growing  problenu  in  Ui«  heallh  field 

That'i  why  T  co-«ponjor«d  and  rupport 
H  R  5300.  tfte  National  He»lthcar»  Act  of 
larj  TMa  bHl  addiBMaa  »t»alf  to  tha  full 
r«n««t  n(  ^t^;Ul  ir»re  proMema — aot  joat  p»rt 
i>(  r.nefn  \r.a  :'.  d.iea  «ci  at  t^  laaa  ooat  to 
ihe  '.Aj,.'«ver  tnaxi  oclicr  propoaed  lac^ala- 
uoii — partii-ularly  Uie  bUl  Intruduoed  Dy 
SaUAbir  Sdcard  Kennedy  and  RepreaentA- 
tlv*  VIjl.--:-.*  :ir;aitha.  which  would  cr«*te  a 
wti<  .»  ".'•V  ''d'Ta;  agency  to  administer  a 
proirrnr-'.     '  national  health  tnauTMie*. 

The  t>«n  I  mpport.  introduead  by  Cen- 
Kreoaniiiii  Om&r  Burleai^  o(  Taxaa  aod  Saoa- 
u>r  rh<)0'.<M  Uclucvre  of  New  Hampahlre.  hjM 
more  thaa  46  oo-tponaurs  in  Uva  Houaa  It 
OuU<te  n:  *  oa^sr  ..,(  t/ia  private  ha«lLh  Lo- 
•uraiii'e  i.  su;n.  i"-  :>'«.  ik<e  Ui  Aiuerloa  aud 
uinkXeit     :.     -,     I    ■   i.  ■■      ■  ■  ra    responalve     to 

m«^tiu^   '.Mf   ui'vHl.'i  X.     :llizeii4   by   eatab- 

UAhia«{  fetJeriL.  -i'*  ..l.v.-ilri  wMi»-h  g\i*r»nte« 
that  all  pers<:>na.  wn^';..-  .>•-  r  r  sAmlng  a 
good  llvlag.  will  n>.»!."  -  ^.  ■■  ,<iAllty  of 
baalth  c«re  aervtoe 

I  believe  thla  propoa*!  li«a  nuuiy  advau- 
tMgos 

One  \a  that  It  deaia  elTectlvely  with  UM 
threat  of  catMtropblc  lUnaaa.  Undar  H.R 
UOO.  any  person  who  Locura  MjDOO  of  oaedlcai 
experuee  in  a  12-iDontA  parlod  wo\ild  be- 
cotne  elipoie  !ur  tip  to  taAO.OOO  o(  livauranoe 
n>ver't4e--«ven   t(   th^it  ftmt  (6  OOO  W  atrnaflj 

8e«-ond  :rif  :,.  .  p-  ■.  u1»mi  ui*i  liie  poor,  the 
iie&r-poor  aiMl  p«^  ■.  -  *  .«>  ha»e  been  000- 
■idared  unuiauritoi-*  ;-t»i.  variuua  nrnaona 
wi.l  3e  >.-oT<Teu  '-Qrough  a  atata  pool  plan. 
xitMidmHl  bv  fMeral  and  itata  fuoda.  Under 
u-iiu  pi%ii  the  ;xv>r  would  ha««  ttoalr  inaur- 
auoe  «Mt  paMi  3y  tha  pool,  whlcll  UM  Dear- 
poor  aiid  the  pnrf  a  uitly  •inlrai— hit  would 
pay  a  profX'rtion  na-ied  on  their  izMOOM  larala. 

Ottoerw  W'l'iiil  tx  rfiv<?ri«U  ^v  jtroup  "r  Lo- 
dtitdua^  :ie>uih  pla^  s  wr^un  m»i-t  federmi 
(taxul lirti*  rheae  W'  uld  be  p^.J  for  ui  mwch 
the  «&niK  nuuuirr  a«  (r  up  r  tiidtrklual  In- 
^uraote  14  p«ld  'ir  todav  Itte  tl.Tffrence 
w-i^.'l  xf  that  Tederml  'itaiidards  would  re- 
quire a  unlf  inn  nua.iiy  of  oovfrage  Bn.- 
ployen  r  tr.dlviUua;*  w\:iu!d  receive  tax  In- 
cet.tivee  to  aiia'ire  that  eooiprehensive  t)«D«- 
Al*  trr  maln'-Aiited 

.\^iither  Ulea  th«c  maiee  seaae  ta  the  pro- 
vinlon  fnr  am:}ti.av>ry  ti«aiih  c4tre.  Thta  tagla- 
UkUon  r«<-ug:;aes  that  hospttal  ooata  are  aoetr- 
tng  be<-»uaa  of  heavy  dtnwvil  for  boapttai 
cAn  With  thia  In  mind.  It  provides  for  eatal>- 
liahwif  aoibMlatxry  bea;th  dare  ctfv.ltrt  t>> 
dla([T',<.<ie  and  treat  auuiy  ooiiHUt>aii  which 
now  nf<iuim  o«i«tly  n.ia|jit*ir/j»tj.in  Thaaa 
ambulattw/  oeu'ers  i.  ^u^d  lACe  u.a  praaatire 
aC  hoapltAi  fa.-  utira  and  (rea  aiora  .'oooks 
for   majcr    "ajt^-s 

Purtheraior'  tha  oui  ai«  lire,  ta  a  mimtxr 
of  efTorta  towarl  traiju;ig  medicai  p«rsoon<?l 
and  dtRirkl>ati:i||  them  tu  tm^ae  piLrtm  of  the 
(■•iiu'.try  where  capable  bealtt.  it*/!  are  la 
■hiirt  suppiy  -a  worry  we  And  rl)(ht  now  In 
aocna  cimu.tiu:'. lUea  t:  roughout  Indiana 
Kjru  oua'.muiutiaa  and  4ina.l  ".'ira  wowlal 
have  a  better  ch4ui*-«  if  get'.u  i(  the  Jooten 
ai-.d  nurata  toay  oae.l 

UR.  UOJ  aixi  pr'v.'idee  tut  be' tar  ptan- 
tUM^  aCorta  at  the  4<.>::^  and  uatK  ual  imrni. 
•o  ail  fat'UltMM  and  p«rs<miMl  are  'oaad  prop- 
arly—  iu^d  wlaely 

la  thi>rt.  the  btll  I  «ip(iort  will  meet 
TnanT  farwta  rtf  th*>  rieaith  .are  pmOlain  .n. 
AtTMT-Ira  ard  it  w!:i  rt.  m<  vithont  affe-tln^t 
anyone"*  freedom  jf  choice.  Tt  tneeta  ha%lth 
probtema  without  creating  yet  another  fad- 
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er*l  agency  And  tt  raoogntzca  ttiat  U»e  tax- 
payer ahould  aot  b**e  to  pay  through  tha 
■oae  to  get  Lbla  oovarage. 

Bow  about  coat? 

Tba  Kktlonai  He&Ithcare  Art  wmUd  coat 
«D  Mtluatad  M  I  billion  in  Ita  ar«t  yaar 
of  «nwit»i>a.  oeaipared  to  an  aatlmatad  tTO 
blllloa  or  mora  for  tha  Kanaedy-Oriffltba 
blU.  Pxirtbcr.  tt  doea  NOT  catabluih  a  ^laut 
artmlniatratlve  bureaucracy  aa  do«a  tha 
Kenncdj  Bill,  which  over  a  period  of  tLaa 
would  prove  even  mora  costly.  Experience 
haa  (hown  ua  that  federal  a«eiictes.  once 
creatad.  tend  to  grow  and  grow 

OraralJ.  thU  bill  Crlea  to  reach  aolutiona 
to  our  baaltta  cara  probleou  by  the  moat 
•flcian*  and  leaat  expenatva  route.  I  thinK 
It  piaaai  laa  what  la  good  in  our  health  cara 
system  and  provtdea  Improvement  wber« 
that  tyuexn  U  waak  It  does  not  throw  out 
what  we  have  taken  years  to  build  In  the 
health  care  field  and  replace  It  with  a  naw, 
untried  aystem  It  Ls  a  partnership  ap- 
proach— and  that  is  eiiiirely  in  character 
with  our  natM>»al  traditloK.'s 

Perauualiy.  I  beiieva  that  uha  kind  of  leg- 
laXatioQ  apohsored  by  Senatoi'  Kennedy  and 
Congraasman  Onfflths  would  mean  the  end 
of  the  health  Lnsuranca  Industry — and  that 
poaaa  yet  another  economic  threat  In  our 
Natioa.  to  Uie  amployeea.  the  policy  boldera 
and  the  atodtholders. 

I  thinJt  tha  Kannedy-Orlfflths  bUl.  which 
calls  for  a  new  3S  parcent  payroll  tax  on 
employers  and  a  1  percent  tax  on  employees, 
poaes  the  poaslblllty  of  burdening  payrolla 
with  yet  another  tas  I  aUo  thmk  the  es- 
tensloa  of  the  Social  Security  payroll  tax 
for  the  firat  tlma  to  private  retirement  t>ene- 
Ota  to  help  finance  the  {Cenuedy-OrtlBtha  bill 
la  a  precedent  all  Americans  would  come  to 
regret 

To  me.  the  proponenta  of  this  leglslatlrti — 
by  trying  to  patnt  the  existing  health  sys- 
tam  aa  a  bad  one.  run  by  evU  men.  are 
falling  prey  to  the  oM  myth  of  acapegoattng. 

Health  care  today  bajt  many  problems,  but 
thara  are  no  heroea  and  no  goata.  There  is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around  on  all  tidaa. 
The  problem.  Ilka  so  many  we  face  in  to- 
dayY  world,  is  complex — caused  by  many 
•Itiaationa  which  haa  aTotvad  over  a  period 


Tliat'B  why  i  favor  tha  National  Health- 
care Act  appaoach  or  other  approachaa  thai 
win  take  into  consideration  and  uaa  tha 
private  enterprise  system  rather  than  create 
a  vsrt  new  Federal  Bureaucracy 

Aa  w<>  move  toward  tha  aecond  aaaslon  of 
tha  08rd  C-oa«reNa  I  baUava  w«  wtU  kx>K 
quite  seriously  at  the  problems  of  health 
cara  in  America.  Solving  our  haaltb  ne«os 
raquirea  a  reamned  and  ttalanoed  approach 
In  my  view  H«  5»Xi  the  Na'.loi.al  Heal'h- 
care  Act.  has  that  kind  of  appr-ia.J^  Of 
course  the  final  verslori  approved  bv  the 
Committee  wUI  pr-ihablv  t>a  a  roniprooaiaad 
version  of  the  three  proponals  »hUh  offer 
an  altamauve  U}  tb«  Kaonady-Oriffltha  btu. 

I  hope  you  wUl  Join  laa  In  working  for 
thts  kind  of  laglAlatlon  And  I  know  that 
with  your  rupport.  wa  can  enact  the  kind 
of  Mil  that  is  neaponaive  without  being  ex- 
penatva — a  bill  that  is  pvMBMtM  but  pm> 
dent — a  bui  that  asaka  to  boild  aad  aot 
deatroy.  Thank  you. 


THE    MENOMINEE    RESTORATION 
ACT 


HON    LLOYD  .^EEDS 

or  w/uuuMeroN 

m  THK  aOOSK  OF  HZPRKBEWTATTVES 

W0diuadav.  DtceinbeT  i.  1973 

Mr.  MBED8.  Mr.  8p<>iik^r  on  Octotx  r 
1«.  1»73.  the  House  of  R*pr«M»nUtlve6 
passed  the  Menominee  Rest,  rnt ion  Act. 
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Thanks  is  due  a  lot  of  people,  but  unon« 
all  who  have  worked  hard  to  achieve  this 
todxlation  is  Ada  Deer,  who  is  chairper- 
son of  the  Menominee  Common  Stock 
•ad  Voting  Trust  In  her  typical  fashion, 
•he  gives  credit  to  ever>one  else  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  letter  which  follows: 

W*aHiNCTON.  D C, 

Nx>v€mbeT  29,  1973. 
Hod.  Lxoro  Mx:i2>a, 
Cannon  House  0/fice  Building, 
Wajhington.  D  C 

DiAa  Lxotd:  On  behalf  of  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe,  we  would  like  to  express  our 
deep  appreetatton  for  all  the  work  you  have 
done  to  aacura  paaaage  of  the  Menominee 
Restoration  Act.  It  haa  been  a  true  pleasure 
to  »ork  with  you  in  your  capacity  as  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
AiTalra.  Tour  legislative  skills,  your  coounlt- 
ment  to  our  tribe's  cause,  and  your  tremen- 
dous dedication  have  been  of  lueetlmabl^- 
value  to  lu  in  our  struggle  to  retain  our  Ismdh 
and  our   rights  aa  a  tribal   people 

We  would  like  you  to  convey  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 93d  Congress,  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  with  which  they  passed  the  Menom- 
inee Restoration  Act  (HR  10717)  Special 
thanks  are  due  to  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs,  the  Committee 
oo  Interior  and  Insular  AffaLrs.  and  to  the 
aponaors  of  the  bill  for  their  sensitivity  and 
leadership  in  supporting  and  obtalulug  pa&- 
saite   of  this   act. 

Our  own  Congressman.  Harold  V.  Proeh- 
llch,  and  our  former  Congreaaman,  David  R 
Obey,  alao  deserve  our  thanks  for  their  out- 
standing and  diligent  efforta  on  our  behalf 
Manuel  Lujan  la  another  to  be  commended 
for  tha  special  effort  be  made  In  coming  to 
Wisconsin  to  hold  hearings  on  the  legislation 
and  for  his  contlntied  efforts  on  our  behalf 
thereafter.  We  would  Ilka  to  express  our  sor- 
row at  the  death  of  Congrest<maii  John  P 
Saylor,  who  bad  been  a  supporter  of  restora- 
tion and  a  long-time  advocate  of  Menominee 
rights 

This  progreaslve  legLslatlon,  once  enacted, 
will  serve  to  pull  tha  Menominee  TYIbe  l>ack 
from  the  brink  of  the  economic  social,  and 
cultural  destruction  brought  on  by  termina- 
tion Passage  of  this  lagtalation  will  enable 
our  tribe  to  pursue  ita  goals  of  community 
and  economic  development,  and  to  direct  its 
energlee  and  reaonrcea  toward  bettering  the 
Uvea  of  Individ  vial  tribal  members 

Our  reatoratlon  and  the  anticipated  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  tribal  governn^ent  will 
demonstrate  more  than  Just  a  tribal  success 
for  our  people  — It  will  usher  in  a  whole  new 
era  of  hope  for  Native  Americans  As  Vine 
Delorla  put  It  In  hearings  this  Spring,  the 
Menominee  Restoration  Act  wUl  provide  the 
first  really  concrete  proof  to  the  American 
Indiana  that  the  American  system  really 
works.  It  la  not  simply  a  case  of  amending 
laws  It  la  a  case  of  undoing  the  injustices  of 
the  past  and   doing  the   Justices  of   today." 

Onoe  again,   our   thanks   to   you   for   your 
parsonaj  aaaistanoa   and   to  tha  outstanding 
of  your  staff 
Sincerely. 

Ada  E   Dcx>. 
CHatrpeT$on,  Menominte  Common  Stock 
and  Voting  Trust. 


RELEASE  OF  1900  CENSUS 
SCHEDULES 


HON    RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

IT     TXXK/i 

nt  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wedfieidav.  December  5.  1973 

Mr  WHITK  Mr  8i)eaker  on  Monday. 
December  3.  107J.  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  Uie  sched- 
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ulea  of  the  1900  Census  of  Population, 
heretofore  closed  to  public  access,  had 
been  opened  for  legitimate  historical, 
genealogical,  legal,  and  statistical  re- 
search, with  appropriate  safeguards  to 
prevent  unwarranted  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy. 

ThLs  action  was  the  goal  of  an  amend- 
ment I  six)nsored.  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Cer.-sus  and  Statistics, 
to  H.R.  7762— the  iiid-decade  sample 
survey /oen.su8  confidentiality  bill — which 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee on  Jimc  4  of  this  year. 

Until  last  Monday.  hl.storlarLs,  geneal- 
ogists, certain  rellgiou.s  groups,  and  lay 
persons  tracing  their  family  trees  have 
only  had  access  to  the  censu.se?;  covering 
the  years  1790  throuKh  1880  The  1890 
cen.sus  record.s  wpre.  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragment',  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  The  release  of  the  1900  records  will 
thus  open  up  a  vital  20-year  period  in 
this  Nation's  history  to  legitimate  re- 
search Moreover,  the  genealogical  data 
made  tt\a:lable  by  those  records  will  be 
of  great  help  to  persons  from  certain 
Statej*  -Oklahoma,  for  example — whose 
area5  and  ancestors  were  not  covered  by 
the  1880  census. 

For  over  two  decades,  the  release  of 
the  1900  records  has  been  an  issue  of 
dispute  between  the  Census  Bureau  and 
the  National  Archives  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Archivist  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  for  mutually  resolving  this  l.ssue 
to  their  satisfaction. 

When  I  Introduced  my  amendment  to 
H.R.  7762,  I  wa.s  acutely  aware  of  the 
philosophical  issues  raised  by  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  releitsc  the  1900  cen- 
sus records.  On  tlie  one  hand,  I  very 
much  believe  in  the  protection  of  indi- 
viduals from  illegal  and  unethical  inva- 
sions I  if  their  privacy,  and  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  seeking  to  establish  such 
protection. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  .Kympathl/.e  with 
the  very  real  need  of  genealogists,  his- 
torlan-s.  and  other  scholars  fo.  access  to 
this  data  for  bona  fide  re.search  purposes. 
I  believe  that  my  amendment  strikes  a 
fair  compromise  between  those  two 
value* 

Ttie  action  taken  by  the  Archivist  In 
releitslng  the  1900  records  should  not  be 
detrimental  to  any  living  person.  Inas- 
much as  lie  has  promulgated  rules  and 
regulations  governing  access  to  those 
records,  as  called  for  by  my  simendment. 
Nor.  in  my  Judgment,  does  the  release 
of  Individual  data  from  the  1900  censua 
contravene  the  very  limited  confiden- 
tiality provisions  tliat  were  In  force  at 
that  time. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  manj-  con- 
cerned citlaens  who  have  written  to  me 
and  my  »ubcommlttee  expressing  their 
views  on  this  matter,  the  ofBclala  of  the 
Oovemment  agencies  concerned  for  their 
prompt  action,  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Post  OfBrc  and  Cirll  Service  Committee 
who  unanimously  supported  my  amend- 
ment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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CRY  IS  ALWAYS  "CONTROia" 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Davld- 
Gurlon  has  passed  from  this  life  in  body, 
but  will  always  live  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  people  in  spirit.  For  he  was 
a  new  kind  of  Hebrew  He  translated  the 
Jews  of  Europe  s  ghettos  into  the 
Hebrews  of  Israel  Many  men  dream,  but 
few  men  realize  Ben-Gurion  was  a 
realizer  of  dreams — perhaps  the  oldest 
dream  of  all. 

After  20  years  of  oppression,  persecu- 
tion and  dla-spora,  Ben-Gurion  took 
Theodore  Herzl's  dream  and  made  it  Into 
a  nation  Recognizing  that  people  must 
build  their  future  with  their  own  hands, 
he  translated  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe 
into  agricultural  settlers.  Infusing  them 
with  an  energy  unthinkable  in  their 
towns  of  origin. 

Along  with  their  desire  and  ability  to 
build  a  new  land  came  a  new  dignity  and 
.self-re.spect  And  suddenly  Tevya  the 
milkman  lifted  his  head  and  his  eye 
from  the  ground  and  himself  out  of  the 
putter  and  the  .shtetl,  and  became  a  man. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  heights  of  Masada  to  the 
tiny  towns  of  Oalicla  and  Lithuania,  but 
the  Jews  made  that  Journey,  led  by  Ben- 
Gurion. 

His  accomplishments  will  be  listed  by 
many,  so  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
We  all  know  what  he  did.  Rather  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  above  all  to  what  he 
epitomized. 

TTiat  the  Jewish  people  shall  prevail 
over  their  foes,  conquer  their  fears,  and 
evolve  to  a  new  level  of  nationhood  and 
peoplehood.  Ben-Gurlon  accomplished 
this,  and  by  doing  so,  he  saved  the  Jewish 
people  from  themselves. 

By  doing  this,  he  made  them  lift  up 
their  eyes  and  realize  that  t..ey  did  not 
have  to  live  in  persecution,  wallow  In 
self-pity  and  endure  in  shame. 

It  took  Ben-Gurion  a  long  time  to 
make  the  Jews  realize  this.  He  lectured 
them,  he  goaded  them  He  urged  them. 
He  led  them.  Until  finally,  opposing  him 
occasionally,  but  loving  him  always,  they 
made  their  dream  come  true 

In  all  truth,  he  came  to  symbolize  In 
hlm-self  the  new  Jew  Resolution,  cour- 
age, and  determination  replaced  the 
pushcart  peddler  Image.  The  grandchil- 
dren of  the  peddlers  are  even  now  father- 
ing a  new  generation  of  Jewish  children 
who  will  never  live  as  slaves  as  their 
forebears  did. 

Ben-Ourlon  will  go  down  in  history  as 
another  Moses,  who  lived  not  only  to  lead 
his  people  to  the  promised  land,  but  to 
shape  their  lives  within  its  boundaries 
He  was  a  giant  among  his  people.  The 
greatest  blessing  I  can  call  down  upon 
Israel  Is  that  the  Almighty  should  send 
his  like  down  among  his  people  once 
again. 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  ARCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Impo- 
sition  of   wage  and   price   controls  has 

proved  to  be  a  failure  and  we  need  to  re- 
turn as  soon  as  possible  to  a  market 
economy  based  on  supply  and  demand. 
Too  often  we  find  that  any  ume  a  prob- 
lem comes  10  our  attention,  the  natural 
reaction  is  to  adopt  a  program  which  will 
increase  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  impose  additional  controls 
on  our  citizens  The  Houston  Chronicle 
carried  a  perceptive  editorial  on  this 
irend  on  November  18.  1973,  entitled 
"Cry  Is  Always  Controls'    ; 

OBT    la    ALWATS    "CONTlOLi  ' 

There  is  an  Increasing  smell  of  regimen- 
tation In  the  air  and  it  is  not  a  pretty 
prospect. 

Shortaf  es,  problems  and  scandal*  are  heav- 
en-sent opportunities  for  those  whose  naturai 
Inclination  is  toward  governmental  piahnlmg 
and  control  of  economics,  institutions  and 
life-styles. 

This  Is  always  for  the  'good"  of  the  peo- 
ple— as  that  "good"  Is  defined  by  those  who 
want  to  do  the  controlling.  Whether  people 
want  to  have  someone  determining  what  is 
good  for  them  doesn't  seem  to  enter  Into 
the  thinking 

There  are  problems  and  scandals  with  po- 
litical campaign  contributions  So  the  cry 
Is  to  turn  all  the  financing  over  to  the 
federal  government  Well,  if  you  are  going 
to  hand  out  the  taxpayers"  money  yo'i  have 
to  have  rviles  on  who  gets  It  (that  Is.  who 
can  be  a  candidate)  and  how  It  Is  to  be 
spent  (that  is,  how  a  candidate  can  cam- 
paign*.  Is  the  country  reaUy  willing  to 
turn  over  its  precious  right  of  an  open  and 
unfettered  electoral  process  to  a  federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  Its  controls? 

Gasoline  is  to  be  In  short  supply,  so  the 
hue  and  cry  Is  for  r  msksslre  bureaucracy 
which  will  say  who  can  use  how  much  down 
to  the  last  red  tape  detail 

Well,  this  may  be  necessary  in  the  crunch 
but  it  is  much  too  easy  a  step  from  there 
to  other  shortages  If  fyeople's  use  of  gasoline 
is  rigidly  controlled  for  a  worthy  purpose, 
cannot  the  same  thinking  be  applied  to  peo- 
ple s  use  of  other  short  supply  products, 
such  as  food,  for  purposes  some  consider 
equal'.T  worthy?  Purposes  such  as  to  keep  the 
price  down  or  so  the  country  can  export  more 
food  products  to  help  the  balance  at  pay- 
ments deficit. 

Inflation  and  high  prices  caused  by  short 
supply  and  high  demand  are  dangerous  and 
vexatious  The  answer  put  forth  has  been 
price  and  wage  controls  by  the  federal  gor- 
emment,  two  years  of  them  on  an  off-and- 
on  basis  These  attempts  to  repeal  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  hare  worked  only 
temporarllT  at  l)e«t  while  throwing  wrench- 
ing dislocations  into  the  economy 

Energy  In  all  Its  forms  is  to  be  In  short 
supply  and  this  can  have  a  domino  effect 
throughout  the  economy  and  on  people's 
iivellhoods  So  the  drunabeat  of  statements 
Is  that  there  will  have  to  be  controls  every- 
where. 

TTiese  are  all  very  reai  problenui  and  ob- 
riotialy  the  goverunaent  must  addreaa  them 
with  the  best  solutions  seemingly  at  hand  at 
the  given  moment. 
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"Hm  ooacmm  la  llMt  v*  tukv*  f^«n  too 
eMlly  into  tta«  hftblt  of  fln<lln«  our  only  tji- 
awera  In  tb»  uooUiArUig  regUiMntJitkMi  of 
burcAuor^tlc  otmtrola. 
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IMPEACUME34T 


TAMING  THE  BUDGET 


HON   THOMAS  P   O'NEILL.  JR 

IN  THZ  HOUaJK  or  RErRSS£NTATrVE8 
Wr'ttnesdav.  December  5,  t97S 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker,  since  Con- 
gress established  the  Jomt  Study  Com- 
mittee jn  Budget  Control  a  year  ago.  this 
House  ruts  been  wcrkln*  on  a  bill  which 
would  su«ngthen  Congress  responsibil- 
ity in  formuiatuig  the  Nallon's  budget 
Congressmen  Whitti:i«  Ullmah,  and 
BoLLntG  have  now  presented  a  bill  for 
consideration  before  this  Chamber 

In  this  regard.  I  commend  to  your  at- 
tention an  editorial  in  today's  New  York 
Times  recogniAirig  this  bill  as  a  "com- 
mendabie  effort  U)  mixlemize  and  ccwr- 
dtoale  Congresa  budget  practices  The 
editorial  follows 

CoDgr«afl  \A  alovly  trying  to  muter  tb«  old 
and  difficult  problem  or  lt«  own  rosponslbU- 
ity  for  iht  nation's  b\idget,  A  Prealdent  can 
ftct  decisively  In  shaping  the  multitudinous 
money  requests  of  Oie  agencies  and  d«part- 
menia  Inio  a  reaacnably  unified  and  coherent 
document  But  when  the  budget  roaches 
Capitol  Hill,  power  Is  divided  between  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  and  within  each 
bouse  between  the  commllteea  that  write 
the  tax  laws  and  those  that  decide  appro- 
priations Moreover,  within  the  appropria- 
tions committees,  power  Is  further  frag- 
mented among  a  doten  subcommittees  each 
of  which  usually  has  the  last  word  in  its 
Jurisdiction 

A  year  ago  C<:ngress  estsbilshed  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Representatives  Wblt- 
;«n  of  Mississippi  and  ITUman  of  Oregon, 
It  drafted  a  bill  that  represented  an  Im- 
provement but  would  have  locked  Congretw 
into  rigid  spending  compartments  and 
would  have  been  heavily  weighted  In  favcir 
of  fiscsJ  conservatives  Representative  Btl- 
llng  of  Mlsaourl  worked  out  a  compromise 
between  the  Whitten-miman  Bill  and  lU 
liberal  critics;  It  Is  thla  compromise  that 
la  now  before  the  Hcase 

This  bUl  provides  that  Congress  accept  by 
May  1  spending  •stlmatea  that  are  more 
nearly  tar^et^  than  ceilings  to  be  worked 
out  by  a  new  Budget  Committee.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand  appropriations  bills  usually 
do  not  clear  Congress  until  well  after  the 
fiscal  year  has  begun  To  remedy  that  prob- 
lem, Uie  bill  moves  the  beglnnuig  of  the 
fiscal  T«ar  from  July  1  to  Oct  1.  Congress 
would  te  required  to  clear  all  appropria- 
Uona  bills  m  the  three  months  between  the 
setting  of  the  tentative  target  figures  en 
May  1  and  a  deadline  of  Aug  1  That  would 
Jive  the  Congress  two  months  before  the 
new  fiscal  year  either  to  cut  expenditures  or 
raise  taxes 

Any  bill  of  this  kind  Is  more  an  expression 
of  firm  Intent  than  a  hard-and-fast  '.aw  be- 
cause no  Congress  can  tie  the  hands  of  a 
future  Coogresa  when  It  comes  to  setting 
its  intsmal  procedures  and  abhllng  by  them 
Viewed  In  tbat  light,  the  bUI  deserves  ap- 
proval as  a  coBunendable  effort  to  modeml?." 
and  coordinate  Congress    budget  practices. 


HON    BENJAMIN  S.  ROSEMHAL 

or    MIW    TOSJI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Deceviber  5,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker,  our 
Nation  now  faces  the  most  serloua  threat 
to  the  Con^UtutloD  in  Its  history. 

When  Mr  Nixon  fired  Special  Prosecu- 
tor Cox  and  sacrificed  the  .attorney  Gen- 
eral and  his  deputy  on  tiie  altar  of 
political  expediency,  he  duihonored  the 
Presidency  and  pluntjed  Uie  Nation  into 
a  convulsive  crtsid  of  confidence  Once 
these  men  were  out  of  the  way,  the  Presi- 
dent decided  he  would  release  the  siib- 
penaed  Watergate  tapes  after  all  But 
then  we  were  t*ild  two  of  the  most  \xi- 
tentially  IncrinUnatlng  tapes  ne'ver  ex- 
isted and  a  third  ha^  a  my.>!tenou6  18- 
mlnute  gap  JuBt  where  the  Watergate 
discussion  begins — and  we  are  asked  to 
believe  contradictory  Wlute  House  e.\- 
planatlons   for  these  developments. 

The  American  people  have  lost  con- 
fidence In  their  President.  A  Harris  .sur- 
vey for  the  Senate  Intertfovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  showed  only  19 
percent  of  the  population  has  "a  great 
deal  of  confidence"  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  Tlie 
most  common  explanati'in  tJiey  gave  was 
that  "Government  leader.'!  are  corrupt 
and  Immoral.  "  A  majority  felt  that 
"there  Is  something  deeply  wrong  In 
America." 

This  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  been  read- 
ing his  mail  and  listening  to  his  con- 
stltuent-s  Nearly  2.000  Queens  residents 
have  written  to  me  in  recent  weeks  call- 
ing for  the  President's  impeachment, 
while  49  constituents  have  voiced  sup- 
port for  Mr  Nixon  Because  there  Is  no 
longer  any  doubt  In  my  mmd  that  the 
President  hiis  lost  his  ability  to  govern 
and  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  very 
lawlessness  his  administration  has  prom- 
ised to  eradicate,  I  have  taken  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

First  Introduced  a  Resolution  of  Im- 
peachment In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  October  23,  1973.  and 

Second.  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Special  Watergate  Prosecutor  as  an 
arm  of  the  Federal  court  and  Independ- 
ent of  the  President 

Impeachment  Is  not  a  finding  of  guilt 
but  Is  the  equivalent  of  an  Indictment 
which  states  that  certain  charges  have 
been  made  and  there  Is  sufBclent  evidence 
to  warrant  a  trial  The  actual  trial  is 
held  in  the  Senate  with  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice presiding  Even  some  of  the  Presl- 
deni  ,s  closest  and  most  loyal  supporters 
have  urged  him  to  submit  roluntarlly  to 
impeachment  as  the  most  eflectlve 
method  of  vindicating  hlm.self 

I  do  not  believe  impeachment  would 
be  the  traumatic  experience  some  peo- 
ple fear  To  the  contrary,  I  brtieve  it  Is 
necessary  to  put  our  democratic  system 
back  in  order  It  would  bring  about  the 
necessary  fuU  public  dLscIosure  In  a 
forum  prescribed  by  our  Poimding  Fath- 
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ers  in  the  Constitution,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide Uie  President  with  the  best  possible 
opportunity  to  answer  all  the  charges 
agttin.st  him. 

By  minimi/ing  the  widespread  scan- 
dals of  burglary,  bnbery.  perjury,  ob- 
struction of  justice,  conflict  of  Interest. 
Presidential  enrichment,  and  all  the  rest 
we  refer  to  collectively  as  "Wateigate, 
we  would  be  doing  Infinitely  more  harm 
to  our  Nation.  We  cannot  Ignore  them  in 
the  hope  they  will  go  away  Our  nation 
could  not  .survive  that  because  oiu' 
citizens  would  not  accept  that. 

In  the  17  months  since  the  Watergate 
scandals  broke  Into  the  open,  the  Na- 
tion has  survived  and  the  strength  of  our 
democratic  system  and  of  our  people  has 
been  proven  over  and  over  again  The 
problems  and  the  delays  have  not  becii 
laused  by  the  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  wrongdoUig  but  rather  by  the 
high-level  coverup  directed  from  the 
hlghffet  e<helons  of  the  White  House  and 
by  tlie  Presidents  unwillingness  to  co- 
operate and  to  level  with  the  American 
people. 

This  does  not  look  like  the  action  of  a 
President  who  is  eager  to  make  known 
the  whole  truth  about  Watergate  and 
who  says  he  has  •'notiiing  to  hide 
Regrettably,  hLs  so-called  Operation  Can- 
dor has  been  filled  with  half-truths  and 
untrutlis,  and  raises  more  questions  than 
it  answers. 

Mr  Nixon's  reluctant  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  the  courts  and  his  persLst- 
ent  Interference  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  cannot  go  unchallenged 
If  we  are  to  remain  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men 

The  removal  of  Archibald  Cox  was  not 
the  simple  art  of  a  President  firing  a  dis- 
obedient subordinate  employee  Cox's 
appointment  was  a  .solemn  covenant  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  American 
people— through  the  Senate — to  insure 
agamst  the  pitfall  of  a  President  invesU- 
grttmg  and  prosecuting  himself. 

The  Preeident  has  broken  that  cove- 
nant He  clearly  does  not  want  an  inde- 
pendent examination  of  the  gi'Bve 
charges  against  his  administration. 

He  has  nommated  as  his  new  Attorney 
Genei-al  a  Senator  who  approves  of  the 
way  the  President  has  handled  the 
Watergate  scandals  and  who  opposes  ju- 
dicial review  of  Presidential  tapes  and 
documents  And,  In  an  effort  to  thwart 
legislation  in  Congress  for  a  court-ap- 
pointed Special  Prosecutor,  the  Presiden* 
has  selected  a  man  who  will  serve  at  hi.s 
pleasure  and  thus  will  lack  the  Inde- 
pendence necessary  to  winning  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people. 

Impeachment  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly 
But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
unless  tlie  President  resigns,  there  is  no 
other  course  open  to  us,  Mr  Nixon  has 
demonstrated  his  contempt  for  our  legal 
and  governmental  instltutiona.  He  has 
declared  himself  above  the  law — above 
the  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  Consti- 
tution. He  haa  said  that  he  is  answerable 
only  to  the  impeachment  procesa.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  already 
begun  an  inquiry  to  determine  whether 
groimds  exist  for  formal  impeachment 
proceedings. 
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If  there  is  any  good  to  be  derived  from 
these  many  months  of  crisis — and  I  t)e- 
lleve  there  is  some — it  is  that  our  demo- 
cratic system  has  endured  and  the 
strength  of  the  people  confirmed. 


SIGNIFICANT   CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  S.  1973 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  my  Washington 
Report,  as  follows : 

SiGNmCANT     CONCRESSIONAL    RCTOBM 

Although  It  is  not  much  In  the  headlines, 
progreas  Is  being  made  on  two  bills  that  may 
become  the  moet  significant.  If  unpubllclzed, 
reform  of  Congressional  procedures  In  this 
century  The  two  reforms  aim  at  keeping 
spending  under  control  and  redistributing 
the  power  among  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Budget  Reform  Budget  reform  bills  are 
through  House  and  Senate  committees  and 
headed  for  consideration  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  The  bUls,  which  create  budget 
commltteee  In  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
establish  a  mechanism  for  the  Congress  to 
regain  control  of  the  biidget  by  establishing 
a  procedure  to  look  at  the  budget  as  a  whole 
In  order  to  determine  spending  priorities 
within  total  sptendlng  ceilings.  Under  the 
bUis  the  Congress  vrould  set  appropriate  lev- 
els of  expenditures,  taxes,  and  budget  sur- 
pluses or  deficits  TTie  bills  would  allow  the 
Congress  to  determine  competing  claims  for 
the  federal  dollar  In  a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  way,  rather  than  the  present  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  Congress  sets  on  various 
money  bills  separately,  often  months  apart, 
and   in   Isolation  from  one  another. 

The  LeglslaUve  Budget  Ofllce.  also  estab- 
lished by  the  bills  to  develop  data  and  make 
cost  projections,  would  give  the  Congress  an 
Independent  source  of  information  equal  to 
the  President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Tax  and  expenditure  policies  could 
be  coordinated,  and  the  revised  budget  time- 
table, also  provided  In  the  bUls,  will  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  the  Congress  having  to  ap- 
prove Interim  financing  due  to  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  complete  action  on  appro- 
priations bills  prior  to  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year  An  antl-lmpoundment  procedure  is  also 
estabUshed  by  the  bUls  through  which  either 
House  of  Congress  could,  within  60  days  of 
being  Informed  of  an  Impoundment,  require 
the  President  to  stop  an  Impoundment,  and 
thereby  deny  the  President  the  power  to 
Bcramblo  Congressional  priorities. 

Several  lmp>ortant  questions  must  stlU  be 
resolved.  Including  the  membership  of  the 
powerful  budget  committees,  but  I  believe 
ultimate  passage  is  assured.  These  bills  will 
be  a  giant  stride  toward  making  the  Congress 
fiscally  responsible 

Ci^mmittee  Reform:  The  other  major  re- 
form, rearranging  the  committee  Jurisdiction 
and  streamlining  the  legislative  process  In 
the  House,  is  not  as  far  along  as  budget  re- 
form, and  the  task,  U  possible,  is  even  more 
difficult.  Alteration  of  committee  jurisdiction 
redistributes  power,  a  sensitive  matter  among 
Congressmen. 

Although  a  special  House  committee  has 
been  at  work  on  the  task  for  about  a  year, 
no  report  Is  expected  until  next  spring.  The 
committee  would  lUta  to  organize  the  work 
of  the  Congress  so  tbat  the  schedule  con- 
flicts of  members,  who  often  have  two  or 
three  meetings  scheduled  the  same  hour,  can 
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be  avoided,  and  to  Improve  the  oversight 
function  of  the  Congress,  a  task  which  every- 
one asknowledges  needs  to  be  Unproved. 
Other  gosUs  of  the  committee  are  to  achieve 
a  better  balance  In  committee  workloads 
(the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
too  vast  a  Jurisdiction  with  tax.  social  secu- 
rity, trade,  health  insurance  and  p>en8lons) , 
and  to  get  the  Congress  off  to  a  faster  start 
each  year,  perhaps  with  Congressmen  coming 
to  Washington  In  December  to  choose  their 
leadership  and  organize  the  committees  for 
business  before  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Congress  in  Januar>'  Committee  members 
are  still  far  from  agreement  on  several 
problems : 

1)  Size  and  numbers  of  Committees  How 
many  committees,  how  many  meml>ers  on 
each  committee,  and  how  many  assignments 
to  give  each  memtier  are  several  of  the 
threshold  questions.  The  choice  hero  is  be- 
tween a  atnall  numt>er  of  large  and  broad- 
based  committees,  or  more  committees  of 
smaller  size  and  greater  specialization. 

a)  Conflicting  Schedules:  To  solve  the 
problem  many  members  have  of  conflicting 
schedules,  the  Conunlttee  Is  considering  a 
limitation  on  conunlttee  assignments  or  a 
two-track  system,  with  one  set  of  commit- 
tees meeting  at  certain  times  and  another 
set  of  conunlttees  meeting  at  different  times. 

3)  Committee  Jurisdiction:  Major  rear- 
rangements of  committee  Jurisdictions  are 
under  consideration:  for  example,  shifting 
trade  and  social  security  legislation  from 
Ways  and  Means  to  Foreign  Affairs  and  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committees,  respectively, 
and  dividing  Into  two  committees  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  New  commit- 
tees may  also  be  established  for  energy,  trans- 
portation and  enrtronment 

4)  Oversight:  The  committee  is  also  exam- 
ining proposals  to  Improve  oversight,  perhaps 
by  dividing  oversight  Into  categories  with 
subcommittees  on  the  quality  of  programs, 
budget  prlc^ltles,  and  economy  and  effici- 
ency. Other  suggestions  are  to  require  all  ma- 
jor committees  to  have  an  oversight  subcom- 
mittee and  to  set  aside  separate  periods  of 
conunlttee  work  for  oversight 

Unlike  the  budget  reform,  the  final  result 
of  the  committee  reform  cannot  be  clearly 
seen,  but  its  potential  for  t>eneflclal  change 
Is  great,  and  the  opportunity  for  such  re- 
form, which  does  not  come  often  In  the 
House,  must  be  seized 

If  the  Congress  is  successful  In  accom- 
plishing these  basic  reforms.  Congress  wUl 
become  a  more  efficient  and  responsible 
branch  of  government.  It  may  even  become 
a  co-equal  branch  of  government,  as  the  Con- 
stitution Intends. 


NOMINATION  OF  GERALD  R.  FORD 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York,  Mr,  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  my  position  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerald  R,  Ford  as  'Vice  President 
has  been  to  support  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  his  background  to  insure  that 
the  Nation  has  a  Vice  President  fit  for 
the  job,  I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress 
have  done  a  good  Job  of  looking  into  his 
background  and  character. 

Mr,  Ford  and  I  dllTer  on  political  issues 
as  one  can  easily  see  by  looking  at  our 
contrasting  voting  records.  However,  he 
votes  his  conscience  as  I  do.  and  In  con- 
science I  believe  this  Record  should  show 
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what  I  know  about  him  privately  as  well 
as  publicly. 

I  would  like  to  relate  to  my  colleagues 
an  incident  which  I  once  had  with  Mr 
PoRD,  one  which  I  believe  demonstrates 
his  character,  sense  of  justice  and  a  will- 
ingness to  stand  up  and  be  coimted 

I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  military  officer  Involved 
in  this  account.  It  is  enough  to  let  you 
know  that  he  has  achieved  great  promi- 
nence and  gained  much  respect  as  a 
member  of  the  armed  services.  He  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  decorated  men 
in  the  Pentagon  today — having  achieved 
recognition  for  his  courage  in  combat  and 
his  outstanding  leadership.  He  is  also  a 
man  who  believes  that  lasting  peace  is 
best  achieved  through  negotiation  and 
not  military  force.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Vice-President-Designate  Ford's  sense  of 
justice  12  yesws  ago,  however,  the  man  I 
am  describing  would  be  leading  a  differ- 
ent life  today. 

Back  In  1961.  Jack  Parr,  a  prominent 
television  personality  filmed  a  TV  pro- 
gram at  the  Berlin  Wall — at  Checkpoint 
Charlie.  He  requested  assistance  from 
US.  commanders  In  Berlin  and  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  military  officer,  was  desig- 
nated to  provide  assistance. 

The  television  show  resulted  In  an  up- 
roar and  my  friend  was  saddled  wKh  the 
blame.  Charges  of  poor  judgment  were 
leveled  at  him. 

We  had  been  close  associates  In  the 
same  regiment  during  World  War  n.  I 
had  witnessed  him  in  combat  under 
stress  and  had  subsequently  developed  a 
deep  respect  for  his  judgment  as  well  as 
his  ability. 

This  incident  In  Berlin  left  his  career 
in  Jeopardy.  I  felt.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
call. I  rose  in  his  defense  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  at  that  time. 

Shortly  after  the  incident,  while  in 
Europe  with  Mr  Ford  I  had  a  chance  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  him.  He  im- 
mediately came  to  my  support  of  the  of- 
ficer. Typically,  he  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  matter  &nd  having  concluded 
that  an  injustice  had  indeed  been  done, 
he  vigorously  imdertook  the  task  of  rec- 
tifying the  injustice, 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  as  a  result 
of  Mr.  Ford's  efforts  this  milltarj-  officer's 
records  were  cleared.  Surely,  this  of- 
ficer's rise  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral at  an  early  age  is  tangible  evidence 
of  Mr.  Ford's  wisdom  and  perception. 
Without  Mr.  Ford's  help,  this  man  would 
have  left  the  service  with  a  blemished 
record. 


HARVEY  R,  ABRAHAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  December  5.  1973    '   ' 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  18,  Harvey  Abra- 
ham died  at  the  age  of  78. 

For  14  years  Mr.  Abraham  served  in 
the  Wisconsin  State  Assembly  represent- 
ing the  First  District  of  Winnebago 
Coimty.  It  was  my  honor  to  succeed  him 
in  that  position  in  1961 
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The  city  of  Oslikosh  and  the  State  oi 
Wisconsin  are  both  bttter  places  because 
of  the  coQscienUoua  work  of  Harvey 
Abraham 

During  my  years  In  student  govern- 
ment, ttx  State  legislature  and  more  re- 
cently In  Congresa,  Harvey  was  a  close 
personal  friend,  a  valued  couoMrior.  and 
one  of  the  people  moet  responsible  for 
my  decision  to  seek  public  office. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
a  friend  and  an  Individual  who  main- 
tained  the  highest  standards  of  public 
trust. 


HJL  11778 


HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or    CAUrOBHIA 
n»  THI  HOrSK  OP  RJKPRESKNTATIVB8 

Wednesdav.  December  5,  1973 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  which  amends  the 
siiTTlvor  benefit  plan  and  provides  an  an- 
nuity for  any  woman  who  on  or  after 
8ept^mber  31.  1972,  was  a  widow  of  a 
retired  member  of  the  regular  uniformed 
services  The  wives  of  career  military 
men  share  the  bves  of  their  husbtinds 
through  war.  as  well  as  peace,  experienc- 
ing the  tribulations  of  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture when  the  peace  is  broken.  These 
women  deserve  our  thanks  for  their  sac- 
rlfScea.  and  guaranteeing  them  a  retire- 
ment annuity  is  just  one  way  of  recogniz- 
ing their  contributions.  Pair  play  also 
demands  the  establishment  of  a  retire- 
ment annuity  for  widows 

My  bill  provides  the  widow  of  a  retired 
member  with  an  annuity  which  would 
be  55  percent  of  the  retired  or  retainer 
pay  to  which  the  deceased  member  was 
entitled  on  the  date  of  his  death.  Th;.=i 
annuity  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  compensauon  or  pension  to  wluch  the 
widow  might  otherwise  be  entitled  based 
on  the  deceased  member  s  miiitar>'  serv- 
ice 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  bill  fol- 
lows. 

HR  11778 
A  bill  to  provkla  r«ur«ment  tAautiles  for 
oerUin  widows  of  maniberB  of  the  unl- 
fornaed  aervlcea  who  died  before  the  effec- 
tive dAle  of  Ibe  durvlvor  Benefit  Flaji 
Be  It  enacted  by  '.tie  Senate  and  Hcnae  o/ 
R«prej€ntattvet  o'  U«  I'nued,  Statet  o/ 
America  in  Congrexs  asse'mbied  That  soctlon 
4  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  amend  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  10.  United  Btatee  Code,  to 
eatJkbll&h  a  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  aod  for 
other  purpoaes"  (M  Stat  70<V  713.  Public 
Law  9'i-426),  ls  amended  to  read  oa  foUowa 
"(4)  (A)  Any  LndlvtduaJ  who  on  or  before 
September  31,  I»7a.  was  a  widow  of  a  per- 
son who  wae  entitled  to  retired  or  retauier 
pay  when  he  died,  regardieos  whether  or  not 
such  Individual  is  eil^jlhle  for  an  annuity 
tinder  subchapter  I  of  chapter  7J  title  10. 
United  States  Code  or  dependency  and  In- 
denanity  compenaalion  under  section  41 1  <  a  ) 
of  tlUe  38.  United  dtates  Code,  or  penalon 
under  subcbapter  in  of  chapter  lA  of  such 
UUe  U  or  eectloa  9(b)  ot  Um  Veteraoa'  Pen- 
sion Act  of  1969  (73  Stat.  4M) .  abaU  be  paid 
an  atinult;  by  the  Secretary  cuQcerned  un- 
leaa  she  U  eligible  to  receive  an  aooulty  un- 
der the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  artahllahed 
purtuant  to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  Mctlon 
or  tbia  Act. 
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"(b)  The  annuity  payable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  secUon  shall  he- 
'd) 1/  such  widow  la  enutled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  73.  tlue 
10.  United  StMes  Code,  or  compensation  or 
peo:>ion  under  any  of  the  otber  laws  set 
forth  Ui  subaectlon  la)  of  this  section,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  compensation  or  pension  to  whlcti 
such  widow  u  entlUod  and  M  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  tbe  retired  or  retainer  pay 
to  which  her  spouse  would  have  been  en- 
UUed  to  as  of  September  21,  l»7a.  If  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  pay  grade,  years 
of  service  for  pay.  year*  of  service  for  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  purposes,  and  per 
oentum  of  disability  if  any.  used  to  com- 
pute the  retired  or  retainer  pay  to  which  the 
spouae  was  enUUed  at  the  time  of  death:  or 
■  i2)  If  euch  widow  is  not  entlUed  to  any 
»uch  compensation  or  pension,  an  amount 
equal  to  66  per  oentum  of  the  anaount  of  the 
retired  or  retainer  pay  to  which  her  spouse 
would  have  been  enUUed  to  as  of  September 
81.  1973  if  computed  on  the  basu  of  the  pay 
grade  years  of  service  for  pay  years  of  serv- 
ice for  retired  or  retainer  pay  purpoaes  and 
per  centum  of  dHabUlty.  if  any.  u««d  to  com- 
pute the  retired  or  retainer  pay  to  which  the 
spouse  was  entiued  at  the  time  of  death 
In  no  case,  however  shall  the  amount  of  any 
annuity  payable  under  th;.s  section  t<:>  any 
Individual  be  less  than  the  amount  which 
would  be  payable  to  such  Individual  under 
this   section   as  In  effect  on   September   21 

1972  -. 


CONGRATUL.\TIONS  TO  THE  TIMES 
OF  8AIJSBURY.  50  YEARS  OP 
SERVICE 


HON   ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or    M.-iaTUkND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  5.  1973 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  recent 
poUs  show  that  popular  support  for  the 
press  Increased  in  recent  years  despite 
the  practice  of  pohticians  attacking  the 
news  media.  One  of  the  definite  reasons 
for  public  respect  for  the  press  In  my  own 
area  of  Maryland  Is  the  high  quality 
of  the  Dally  auid  Sunday  Times,  of  Salis- 
bury, which  recently  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  House  an 
editorial    from    the    Times    which    only 
briefly  mentions  the  Impact  and  Influence 
this  great  newspaper  ha^  had ; 
Th«  80™  Anmtvx*&4XT 

The  Dally  and  Sunday  Times  marks  Its 
50th  anniversary  at  this  ume  of  the  year 
On  Unnday.  Dec  3.  the  front  page  fiag  will 
carry  the  notation  Vol.  51.  No.  I.'  Trans- 
lated Into  layman's  language,  this  means 
the  first  Issue  of  the  Slat  year 

This  newspaper  was  launched  on  a  wave  of 
<reat  optlml.sm  50  years  ago  Events  have 
proved  that  Its  orKanteers  and  ihoe©  who 
nave  earned  on  as  correct  In  the  view  that 
Salisbury  tiiould  ai.d  would  become  tba  larg- 
est city  on  the  Eastern  Shore  When  all  ot 
IJelmarva  U  Included.  It  has  Uj  be  said  that 
Dover.  Del  .  la  giving  us  a  good  race,  though. 

■We  are  situated  at  the  croaoroads  of  the 
peninsula  We  are  now  buUding  a  bypass  to 
{•arry  heafy  north-suuth  traffic  around  tiie 
city  Our  Salisbury  Parkway,  carrying  east- 
west  traffic  appears  adequate  for  the  Job  in 
the  years  ahead,  though  the  day  must  oome 
when  a  complete  beltway  will  be  needed. 

Wlio  can  say  when  that  will  be  or  what  will 
Salisbury's  future  be?  The  gxjod  citizens  wbo 
began  publication  of  a  dally  newspaper  haw 
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In  1923  planted  one  of  the  seeds  that  helped 
to  produce  the  area's  growth.  We  are  now  a 
shopping  center  fox  a  region— for  both  goods 
and  services  and  employment  Cultural  im- 
provements are  comlug  along  with  a  univer- 
sity branch  and  a  oollege  nearby  We  bear 
little  resemblance  to  Salisbury  of  50  years 
ago 

The  men  who  organized  The  Times  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  are  now  gone.  Most 
of  them  would  agree  that  the  awakening  of 
Salisbury  from  small  country  town  to  region- 
al center  has  progressed  beyond  their  fond- 
est dreams. 

What  of  the  next  half  century?  Who  can 
say ''  But  for  those  who  get  a  zest  out  of  life — 
■*;io  enjoy  Innovation  and  challenge — It's 
Lo  ii.d  to  be  an  exciting  60  years. 


PALACHT3  GRAVE— A   CZECH 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   KICHIOAlV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5.  1973 

Mr  HUBER  Mr  Speaker,  the  press 
of  today's  problems  and  crises  make  It 
so  easy  to  overlook  important  events  oc- 
curring only  a  few  months  or  years  ago. 
The  fate  of  a  young  Czech,  Jan  Palach, 
comes  under  this  category.  To  protest 
the  1968  Invasion  of  his  homeland,  the 
student  burned  himself  alive.  More  than 
100.000  came  to  view  his  bier,  and  his 
virtually  unmarked  grave  has  become  a 
shrine  The  Communist  authorities  so 
fear  the  spirit  of  freedom  he  still  Invokes 
In  his  countrymen  they  now  have  moved 
his  grave  to  a  hiding  place. 

The  following  article  from  the  Novem- 
ber 30  Issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  by  Miss  Trudy  Rubin  retells  this 
story — «md  reminds  us  that  detente  or 
no  detente,  the  Soviet  ruthlessly  8eek>s 
Its  own  way  and  will  not  tolerate  dissent 
or  opposition,  whether  by  a  man  or  by  a 
nation 
The  article  follows: 

Pai.acH's  Oaivx — a  Czbch  Tracxdt 
(By  Trudy  Rubin) 
On  a  Friday  night  In  late  October  persons 
unknown  came  into  the  Oldcany  cemetery 
in  Prague  and  took  away  the  remains  of  the 
young  Ciiech  martyr  Jan  Palach  from  his  un- 
marked grave.  By  the  middle  of  the  next 
week  a  plaque  to  a  recently  deceaaed  woman 
stood  over  a  newly-dug  grave  on  the  sptot. 
Czechs  have  little  doubt  that  the  author- 
ities carried  out  this  desecration  In  order  to 
extinguish  one  of  the  last  symbols  of  Caech 
protest  against  the  1968  Soviet  Invasion.  The 
grave  of  Palach,  a  21 -year -old  student  who 
set  himself  on  fire  to  protest  the  invasion, 
had  become  a  national  ahrine,  oommemorat- 
ing  a  moment  of  national  hope.  To  visit  the 
site,  known  to  every  Prague  citizen  despite 
the  authorities'  refusal  to  allow  a  grave- 
stone, was  the  one  small  act  of  allegiance  to 
the  19««  period  of  UberallzaUon  that  many 
Ciechs  would  risk  over  the  past  grim  years. 
When  I  set  out  to  visit  Palach  s  grave  In 
Oldcany  this  past  spring.  I  had  no  dlrectloas 
to  the  xlte  within  the  huge  cemetery.  But 
there  was  no  dlfllculty  in  finding  It.  Although 
most  of  the  graves  were  elaborately  decorated 
with  flowerpots  and  photographs,  one  alone 
waa  burled  layers-deep  In  fiowers  and  green- 
ery mont  as  fresh  as  If  they  had  been  re- 
piaoed  that  day.  The  site  waa  marked  only 
by  a  wrought  Iron  croaa.  In  front  of  It  a 
small    tray  of   candles   burned   st«adUy. 
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From  the  moment  of  Palach's  death  the 
authorities  realized  he  was  a  special  kind  of 
threat  to  them.  He  appealed  too  deeply  to 
the  Czech  nationalist  spirit  which  had  been 
cru&hed  by  Russian  tanks:  100,000  filed  by 
his  bier,  troops  were  called  out  for  his  fu- 
neral The  government  refused  to  allow  him 
to  be  burled  In  the  cemetery  reserved  for 
national  heroes  They  confiscated  tens  of 
thousands  of  Czech  crowns  donated  by  the 
public  for  a  Jan  Palach  memorial.  And  when 
he  was  burled  In  Oldcany  their  men  came, 
also  by  night,  and  removed  a  bronze  death 
mask  of  Palach  from  his  grave 

But  Palach's  grave  was  a  threat  only  of 
spirit,  not  of  political  substance  TTie  grave 
robbers  came  at  a  time  when  dissent  is  for 
all  purposes  submerged  In  Czechoslovakia — 
when  writers  can  no  longer  publish,  liberals 
are  forced  to  do  manual  labor,  and  any  op- 
position to  the  current  hard  line  has  been 
crushed. 

That  the  Czech  regime  should  be  so  fright- 
ened of  a  symbol  at  this  time  can  only  mean 
that  they  fear  that  the  prospect  of  East- 
West  detente  In  Europe  will  raise  the  hopes 
of  the  Czech  people  for  Internal  liberation. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Kremlin  has  already 
made  It  clear  by  Its  stepped-up  harassment 
of  nonconformists  like  novelist  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn  and  physicist  Andrei  Saktaarov 
and  many  others  that  rapprochement  with 
the  West  does  not  mean  more  tolerance  at 
home. 

With  Its  pathetic  desecration  of  a  grave, 
the  Czech  Government  seems  to  be  telling 
Its  people  the  same  thing.  So  far,  however, 
hundreds  of  people  have  continued  to  visit 
the  former  Palach  graveslte  and  place  their 
flowers  on  a  heap  of  earth  in  front  of  the 
new  grave. 


BILL  KEATING  WILL  BE  SORELY 
MISSED 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  5.  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intended 
to  make  the  following  statement  last  eve- 
ning In  the  special  order  paying  tribute 
to  the  service  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr  Keating  >  Al- 
though it  Is  a  day  late,  It  comes  from  the 
heart. 

What  is  there  about  us — about  this 
institution  that  causes  many  of  our 
brightest  and  best  to  leave  first?  Surely 
Bill  Keating  has  been  that  kind  of  col- 
league. He  will  be  sorely  missed.  Bill 
has  decided  to  accept  a  challenging  new- 
assignment  at  the  end  of  his  present  term 
of  office.  No  doubt  it  Is  the  right  decision 
for  him.  That  decision  will  probably  class 
up  the  fourth  estate,  but  it  will  have  an 
inverse  effect  on  this  body.  It  is  a  real 
blow  to  those  of  us  who  admired  his 
abiUties  and  shared  his  determination  to 
help  revitalize  the  House 

One  could  dwell  at  length  on  Bill's 
.substantial  impact  on  legislation  during 
his  all -too-brief  tenure.  I  personally  re- 
member vividly  the  Keating  amendment 
to  the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1972  He 
was  quick  enough  to  see  the  need,  and 
.smart  enough  to  fill  the  need,  for  a  na- 
tional election  information  center. 

But  what  we  lose  with  his  leaving  is 
much  more  than  legislative  ability  Bill's 
qualities  and  Bill's  style  are  as  scarce  as 
hen's  teeth  In  an  age  of  lost  values  and 
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plastic  personalities.  The  Bill  Kkatings 
of  this  world  belong  on  the  list  of  en- 
dangered species. 

In  a  body  full  of  great  men  and  women. 
Bill  has  stood  as  an  example  to  all  of 
us.  He  possesses  in  abundant  measure 
those  difflcult-to-define  but  unmistakable 
qualities  which  surely  would  have  led  to 
increasing  responsibilities,  given  time 
and  the  vagaries  of  the  seniority  system. 
You  could  not  help  but  admire  his  logical, 
deliberate  approach  to  problems,  and  you 
could  not  help  but  like  and  respect  the 
man.  He  is  steady,  reasoned,  fair,  idealis- 
tic, and  just  a  fine  man  and  a  fine 
legislator. 

I  cannot  fault  Bill's  decision  to  leave 
But  that  does  not  diminish  my  sense  of 
loss  to  this  body,  nor  my  own  regret  on 
the  resignation  of  a  good  friend. 

Our  affection  and  respect  will  go  with 
him  In  his  new  work. 
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VIETNAM  VETERANS  AND  THE 
GI  BILL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  5.  1973 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
can  agree  with  President  Nixon's  view 
that — 

Words  of  thanks  are  not  enough  for  the 
2Vi  million  men  who  have  returned  home 
from   this — the  Vletnam^-confllct. 

But.  as  E>avid  S.  Broder  points  out  in 
his  December  2.  1973,  Washington  Post 
column  'Vietnam  Veterans  and  the  GI 
Bill."  the  Vietnam  veteran  has  received 
mainly  lip  serylce. 

This  is  especially  true  In  the  case  of 
the  veterans'  educational  program  we 
usually  call  the  GI  bill.  Our  post  World 
War  n  experience  tells  us  that  a  sound 
GI  bill  is  of  great  potential  value  to  the 
Nation  and  the  individual  veteran.  But 
there  are  many  shortcomings  in  the  pres- 
ent GI  bill  and  not  much  progress  is 
being  made  in  curing  these  shortcomings. 

Broder's   Post    column   describes    the 
problems  w^  and  I  conclude  my  state- 
ment by  placing  it  in  the  Record  : 
■Vietnam  Veterans  and  the  OI  Bill 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Of  ail  those  victimized  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's preoccupation  with  self-pres- 
ervation and  the  Democratic  Congress' 
dawdling  do-nothlngness.  the  case  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  may  well  be  the  most  out- 
rageous. 

Words  of  thanks  rre  not  enough  for  the 
2'-]  mUllon  men  who  have  returned  home 
from  this  conflict,  "  President  Nixon  said 
last  March,  Yet  lip  service  is  what  they  have 
gotten  from  the  politicians  in  Washington — 
lip  service  and  a  nin-around  that  is  uncon- 
.sclonable 

My  colleague  at  The  Washington  Post. 
Tim  O'Brien,  and  ofBcl&ls  at  the  League  of 
Cltie8-U.8  Conference  of  Mayors  called  my 
attention  to  the  story,  because  I  had  writ- 
ten a  column  last  February,  at  the  time  of 
the  emotional  greeting  for  the  POWs,  cau- 
tioning that  the  real  test  of  American 
character  would  not  be  the  immediate 
warmth  of  their  welcome  but  our  long-term 
willUigness  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  we 
sent  off  to  fight  our  most  unpopular  war 


The  men  who  fought  In  Vietnam  were  not 
a  crosa-sertlon  of  America's  youth  The  chU- 
dren  of  the  affluent — those  in  college  or  with 
subsidized  early  m&rrlagee — were  exempt 
from  military  service  for  most  of  the  war 
Those  who  served  were  what  Murray  Polner, 
author  of  "No  Victory  Parades:  The  Return 
of  the  Vietnam  Veteran,"  called  "our  new 
expendables" 

Because  many  of  them  are  under-educated 
and  poor,  the  Vietnam  Ol  Bill  offered  them 
perhaps  their  best  chance  ever  lor  a  break 

But  that  offer  was  good  only  if  they 
could  afford  to  talte  It  up — and  that's  where 
Catch  22  comes  In  The  benefits  for  the 
single  veteran  are  only  $220  a  month,  from 
which  he  is  supposed  to  pay  hU  tuition,  buy 
books  and  supplies,  rent  a  room  and  keep 
himself  fed  and  clothed 

A  study  this  year  by  a  League  of  Cities- 
Conference  of  Mayors'  veterans'  opportuni- 
ties committee,  beaded  by  Rep  Silvio  O 
Conte  (R-Mass),  showed  the  benefits  were 
so  skimpy  that  the  only  vets  who  could  vise 
It  In  large  numbers  were  those  who  hap- 
pened to  live  near  state-subsidized  colleges 

In  California,  where  community  college."! 
abound,  37  per  cent  of  the  Vietnam  vets 
have  used  their  Ol  bUl;  in  New  Jersey.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  which  lack  such  schools, 
less  than  half  as  many  are  getting  a  crack 
at  higher  education. 

Because  of  their  high  costs,  the  private 
colleges,  where  many  young  men  waited  out 
the  Vietnam  war.  improving  their  market- 
able skills,  are  all  but  barred  to  those  who 
served.  After  World  War  II.  when  the  gov- 
ernment paid  tuition  directly  to  the  schools 
and  provided  a  975-a-montb  living  allow- 
ance In  addition,  86  per  cent  of  the  Notre 
Dame  students  and  59  per  cent  of  the  Har- 
vard students  were  veterans;  last  year 
neither  school  had  more  than  3  per  cent 
veteran*. 

When  Congress  voted  the  last  increase  in 
GI  BUI  benefits,  Just  two  weeks  before  the 
1972  election.  It  told  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration that  within  six  months  It  wanted  an 
Independent  analysis  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Vietnam  OI  Bill,  compared  to  thoee  of  World 
War  11  and  Korea. 

That  report  was  due  last  April  24  Fifteen 
days  before  the  deadline.  VA  Administrator 
Donald  M.  Johnson  informed  Congress  that 
"several  factors"  made  It  Impossible  for  him 
to  comply  The  study  done  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  N,J., 
finally  reached  Congress  on  Sept    18. 

It  confirmed  that,  with  Inflation  and  the 
termination  of  the  direct  tuition  payment. 
the  "real  value"  of  the  Vietnam  vet's  educa- 
tion benefit  was  lower  than  his  World  War  U 
dad's,  and  is  "Insufllclent  to  meet  the  vet- 
eran's estimated  living  expenses"  after  he 
has  paid  the  cost  of  attending  an  average 
four-year  public  college. 

Three  weeks  later,  on  Oct.  10,  a  Hotise  Vet- 
erans subooirmxittee  passed  a  bipartisan  bill, 
cosponsored  by  Reps.  Henry  Helstoskl  (D- 
N  J  1  and  Margaret  Heckler  ( R-Mass.  1.  boost- 
ing the  monthly  stipend  from  (230  to  *250 

The  VA.  challenging  the  Independent 
studies'  findings,  said  It  could  not  endorse 
any  more  than  a  hike  to  $238  And  on  that 
$12  difference,  the  whole  bill  is  now  stymied 

Veterans  Committee  chairman  William 
Jennings  Bryan  Dom  (D-8.C  )  says  he  is  wor- 
ried about  a  presidential  veto  of  the  $290 
bill  and  doubts  that  he  can  schedule  a  meet- 
ing of  his  committee  "In  the  time  left  this 
session"  The  committee  last  met  on  July  36, 

Six  months  between  meetings  may  seem  a 
long  time,  but  whUe  the  OMts,  tuition,  rent, 
food  and  books  continue  to  rise,  the  Viet- 
nam vets  are  being  told  to  wait  patiently  for 
the  admlnlBtratlon  and  CongI— u  to  g»t 
around  to  them. 

"Words  of  thatikfi  are  not  enough."  the 
President  said.  Maybe  they  should  see  the 
chaplain,  bey? 


XUM 
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WHY  BLAME  NIXON? 


HON.  EDWAKD  J.  DERWINSKI 

aw    ILXlMuU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdneiday    D^cf-mber  5.  1973 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  the 
F:tss  PublicaUoas,  serving  I>u  Page  and 
Wat  Cock  County,  m.,  is  coniUtently 
kiiown  for  their  editor.al  commentaries 
on  matters  of  current  and  perUnent  In- 
terest. 

This  Is  certainly  th^  case  In  their 
•Uitonal  of  Saturday.  December  1.  dis- 
cossing  the  improper  blame  for  all  cur- 
rent problems  that  has  been  placed  on 
President  Nixon      T.at  edltonai  follows: 

1973    appears    to    be      Oct    Nlioti    year 

The  iAVest  t)au:i«r  m  oietro  papcra  U  Uiat 
Niiou  Is  coa4l(i«rtng  «  bjin  m  Sunday  Jr'.vLng. 
AciTUera  hsv«  rvigijeEted  Uila  to  President 
Kuou,  but  tha  i\xA  blame  for  itxm  rumor 
of  no  driving  on  SunUay  U  placed  Kiuarvly 
on  NUon'i  »houlder».  W«  believe  tile  ■Tree 
prM»"  vntes  be«Kta  to  aLll  aewspapers  We 
also  believe  NUon  thould  tiaw  glvea  %  ILat 
&o  on  ube  sugjiesiu  q  to  th*  advuers  and  u 
t/ie  preaa. 

Tber*  are  lou  of  way*  to  help  control  tba 
cufiAuinptloa  of  gaaoUiw  and  other  aourcas 
of  scer^y  Flrmt.  limit  ezpraaiway  ar.d  toll 
road  UbUU  to  ao  mliee  per  hour  itwo  weeJu 
a<o  this  reporter  returned  from  WlscotLiln 
at  80  mlJes  per  hour  while  other  drlyers 
roAiwd  by  at  7i  t<>  t6  mile*  per  houri  Alao 
Nadar  hai  ptca«ered  so  many  etniaslon  coc- 
troi*  on  aatomobUoB  that  the  cmz  you  are 
driving  today  wUi  ijet  \)  to  ;.)  miles  per  gal- 
lon rather  than  il  to  15  milea  per  gallon. 
Ihere  muat  b«  a  happy  tned:.im 

Then  thef«»  the  oU  problem.  One  local 
merchaat  without  any  Waahlr.gton  edict) 
•eta  hia  itore  heat  at  50  degrees  at  al«ht 
and  turn*  It  up  to  S8  decrees  during  the  day 
^hla  would  be  dlfflcult  to  enforce  but  her» 
a<(ain  ta  another  painleas  way  to  save  enerir/ 

Then  we  oome  to  the  electric  problem  do 
back  to  dayU^t  MTtn<s  uma — ihla  would 
Mv«  anersy  Some  Chaai '  food  aturea  are 
ciittlm  down  en  evening  houra  Why  not 
limit  evening  hof«r»  to  three  daya  a  week  un- 
til  9  pm  thia  would  save  raluable  electric 
power. 

Newsprint — that  »  ooe  big  problem  with 
our  nation  (  publlahers  and  prtntert  ti^ay 
Bnooorage  ()«per  mtila  to  produce  IB  lb  a:id 
30  lb.  Qew»pnnt  in  place  at  the  3'j  ib.  news- 
print that  la  ooounonly  uaed  today  Or  a  step 
forUMr — eliminate  the  duty  payment  on 
25  lb  newsprint  tr;4t  cornea  from  Canada 
and  other  foreign  i-ountrtea  Thla  would 
amount  to  aome  la  {ter  cent  more  supply  oon- 
slderlQC  the  wood  oonbumptuxi  that  la  now 
becoming    critical 

Were  In  favor  of  ;M:naerving  snerKy  in  a 
sane  and  aenslble  way  and  not  pleclr.g  the 
t>l*a»e  oT  IraaUi.-  meadorea  where  the  pre^ 
takes  pleaaure  placing  the  blaiue  on  joe 
person. 


ACOU8T  •  OD3~  KLUGR.\TH 
TO  BE  HONORED 

HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

□r  c«if!«»c-rmTT 
lit  THB  UOCEUC  OP  aKPRjaiJDnATrVlt.H 

Wedne^ay    Decembrr  5.   1973 

Mr  AARABUN  Mr  Speaker  on  De- 
cember 13,  1973  ocie  of  my  ccKistituenta, 
Mr   August  "Ous-  Flugrath.  the  f   ;inder 
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and  past  president  of  the  Holgrath  Corp  . 
will  be  honored  at  a  testimony  dinner 
marking  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 

Mr  Flugrath  established  his  firm  as  a 
manufacturer  of  tubing  for  medical 
needles  in  1951  His  beginnings  were 
humble  Besides  himself,  his  production 
force  consisted  of  two  glrLs  His  com- 
pany occupied  one  room  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Waterbur>-  Clock  Co 

After  5  years  of  operation,  during 
*hich  a  move  to  larger  quarters  had  been 
necessary.  Mr  Flugrath  employed  32 
people  and  had  added  a  partner  to 
supervise  the  sales  aspect  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  second  5  years  of  operation  con- 
tinued to  show  growth,  as  another  move 
was  found  to  be  necessary-,  whiie  the 
number  of  employees  increased  to   103. 

In  June  of  1972  the  Holgrath  Corp. 
moved  to  Its  ovt-n  plant  a  new.  modem 
facility  located  In  the  Cheshire  Indus- 
t.-ial  Park. 

Today,  the  Holgrath  Corp  Is  one  of 
the  major  contract  manufacturing  plants 
for  the  medical  industry  A  list  of  Hol- 
grath customers  Is  a  veritable  'who's 
who"  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
companies  of  the  world  Holgrath  now 
has  more  than  300  employees  and  has 
expanded  from  the  simple  grinding  of 
tubing  for  medical  needles  Uj  the  manu- 
facture of  complete,  sophisticated  medi- 
cal devices 

Ous  Flugrrath  has  been  a  pioneer  In 
his  fleld  and  ha*;  made  many  .significant 
rontncutlons  to  the  medical  Industry. 
The  availability  of  high  quality,  low  co*;t. 
medical  needles,  such  as  the  ones  made 
by  his  flrm,  lias  made  a  routine  practice 
of  many  dlagnosUc  and  therapeutic  pro- 
•edurea  formerly  undertaken  only  occa- 
sionally and  has  added  to  the  high  de- 
gree ol  medical  care  found  m  Uus  coun- 
try today. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Join  the  many 
friends  and  associates  of  Mr  August 
Mugratn  in  ixMortng  him  for  his  many 
past  achievements,  and  to  wish  hira  well 
la  iiis  retirement. 


MOSCOW    FLIM-FL.^MS     US     BUSI- 
NESS. SAYS  JOHN  P  ROCHE 

HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or  aswTocxT 

IN  TOZ  HOTTSJt  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVKS 

Wfdnrsdav.  December  5.  1973 

Mr  SNYDER  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
rail  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
very  c>olnted  article  by  the  eminent  lib- 
eral. Mr  John  P  Roche,  who  compares 
Moscow's  manipulation  of  American 
business  efforts  Ui  the  Soviet  Union  to 
'  rollinfr  a  drunk  '  The  article  appeared 
tn  the  APL-^IO  news  dated  EJecember  1, 
1»73.  under  the  headhne.  "Moscow  Pull- 
lac  Pllm-nara  In  Deals  With  U8  Biwl- 
nesB  ■■  As  a  conservative.  I  find  Mr 
Roche's  views  almost  always  Incisive  and 
•Aorthy  of  respectful  consideration  I  es- 
pecially hop*  some  of  my  more  liberal 
coUeagues  will  heed  his  warmng  Certain- 
ly American  businessmen  should 

Mr   Roche's  article  needs  no  explana- 
t  L'l:  However.  1  shou:d  first  like  to  quote 
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a  Soviet  propagandi-'t  whose  words  Just  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  demonstrate  how 
absolutelj'  right  Mr  Roche  Is 

Followmg  Is  a  brief  excerpt  from  an 
article  by  A  Za\-yalov  directed  to  anti- 
religious  workers  It  was  published  In 
Turkmen.skaya  Iskra  under  the  title.  "To 
Reach  Everyone."  and  was  broadcast 
from  Ashkhabad.  Turkmenistan,  on  Au- 
gust 31.  1972 

"The  more  n-.an  devote*  to  Ood,"  wrote  K. 
Marx,  "the  les.s  remains  In  himself  '  TTie 
r^Ugloiis-ascetlc  ideal  la  Incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  Ctommunlst  ethics,  and  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  a  Communist  per- 
sonality ...  In  refuting  religious  dogms 
on  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  purpose  of 
man,  good  and  evU.  duty  and  conscience, 
love  for  one's  neighbor,  and  on  family  life, 
as  untenable  .  ,  .  the  main  task  of  the  agi- 
tators and  propagandists  of  scientlHc  atheism 
Is  to  oust  rellglouB  concepts  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  believers,  and  to  form  in  them 
a  scientific  world  outlook. 

Mr  Speaker,  Comrade  Zavyalov  blunt- 
ly seUs  forth  CommunL^t  repudiation  of 
duty  and  con.sclence,  the  very  honor 
which  underlies  the  whole  concept  of 
agreements  and  contracts  in  the  Western 
world  In  light  of  such  clearly  expressed, 
official  views  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
on  which  volumes  could  be  spoken,  Mr. 
Roche's  position  is  absolutely  sound.  His 
article  follows ; 

Moscow  PuixiNG  Pum-Plam  in  Dsals  With 

UB.  Boaimaa 

(By  John  P.  Roche) 

Does  anybody  really  apprecut*  the  cosmic 
Irony  involved  in  the  present  deals  between 
the  Soviet  government  and  various  American 
manufacturers'  At  the  American  end  the  en- 
terprise Is  Justified  by  everybody  from  Sec. 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  down  as  a  tech- 
nique of  cementing  political  relations. 

The  theory  is  that  once  the  Russians  get 
thoroughly  dependent  on  us  for  spare  parts, 
their  ideological  compulsions  will  wither 
awsy  In  short,  the  American  protagonists 
have  adopted  the  qulntesaentlally  Marxist 
liHflf  that  economic  relationships  determine 
(be  behavior  of  political  ar^iperstructurea 

As  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
Hierce  preparea  to  hang  a  portrait  of  Karl 
Uan  over  the  man'el  in  the  dlrectori'  room, 
the  SoMet  gpokeamen  are  busy  asserting  the 
prlmai-y  of  political  power  In  this  they  can 
draw  sustenance  from  Lenin's  1931  New  Kco- 
nomk-  policy  and  from  his  Improvisation  of 
»  category  known  aa  •progreBslve  capital- 
ists" 

L«nln.  who  never  let  little  theoretical 
problenja  Interfere  with  achieving  a  dealred 
objective— he  was  proudly  '  opportunlaf — 
kept  assuring  his  dlstreaaed  colleagues,  nota- 
•  ly  the  eooipulslvety  abstract  Trotsky,  that 
if  It  ever  came  to  the  crunch,  the  Bolshe- 
viks could  aelee  the  foreign  assets  That  is. 
l.enin  a-werted  the  supremacy  of  the  political 
over  the  economic  relationship 

According  to  the  Chrfitlan  Science  Mont- 
tor's  Paul  Wohl.  a  close  and  perceptive  stu- 
dent of  Soviet  Internal  developments, 
Brezhnev  B  recognition  that  his  "country  wUl 
be  drawn  lnt<j  the  International  division  of 
i.'ibor  to  an  ever  greater  extent"  has  been  de- 
i.ounced  by  hard-liners  as  "economic  mad- 
T<tia  "  Pavlovsan  Marxists,  they  probably 
have  nightmares  In  which  D  Armand  Ham- 
.'aer  i^f  Occidental  Petroleum  appears  In  81- 
bert*  with  a  writ  and  ejects  the  Communlsta 
from  the  premises  for  not  keeplntj  up  their 
time  paymenu  Its  an  entertaining 
thought  -and  on  the  ba&ls  of  hla  track  rec- 
ord Hammer  might  be  worth  worrying 
about — but  at  ground -level  it  is  simply  pre- 
posterous.  Political    power   la   decisive. 

To  tske  an  example  from  a  dlflerent  ares. 
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30  years  ago  the  big  oU  companies  "owned" 
the  Arab  oil  producing  states  Today  the 
companies,  where  they  have  managed  to 
maintain  residual  rights  and  have  not  been 
nationalized,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  coun- 
tries In  which  they  operate  And — against  all 
good  Marxist  logic — It  happened  with  hardly 
a  shot  being  fired  Who  would  think  that  a 
mighty  "imperialist"  power  like  the  United 
States  would  permit,  to  take  one  example,  a 
lunatic  nationalist  like  Colonel  Qaddafl  to 
take  over  Libya?  Where  was  the  82d 
Air  borne  T 

To  ask  this  question  Is  to  answer  It:  the 
so-called  "Imperialist"  nations  are  toothless 
lions  when  It  comes  to  defending  the  foreign 
economic  interests  of  their  nationals  (Before 
someone  rushes  In  shouting  "What  about 
Chile?",  recall  that  the  military  Junta  has 
flatly  announced  It  would  not  return  na- 
tlonallssed  American  assets  | 

What  the  United  States,  then,  Is  being  In- 
vited to  do  la  to  rescue  the  Soviet  Union  from 
the  Incompetence  of  Its  economic  system 
(I>ast  year  we  Initiated  this  "Bundles  for  the 
Bolsheviks"  policy  by  the  wheat  give-away, 
which  played  an  almost  Incalculable  role  in 
our  subsequent  domestic  Inflation  ) 

Our  corporations  will  move  In,  perhaps 
with  \j&.  financing  In  the  form  of  long-term 
credits,  with,  one  hopes,  a  little  help  from 
the  Soviet  treasury,  and  spend,  say.  30  years 
modernizing  the  Soviet  economy  Their  In- 
vestment will  be  repaid  in  the  form  of  bar- 
ter— that  la  (and  the  prospect  must  have 
Lenin  chuckling  In  his  tomb),  part  of  the 
"stufi"  the  Americans  have  produced  will  be 
uaed  to  repay  them. 

By  any  ratloual  standards  of  political  econ- 
omy, Moscow  s  operation  can  only  be  de- 
scribed aa  rolling  a  drunk  It  L=  comparable 
In  poker  to  loaning  money  to  a  player  who 
then  cleans  you  ovit  But  .  "Just  a  min- 
ute" .  .  say  its  proponents  "You  have  left 
out  the  political  linkage  "  This  Is  shorthand 
for  saying  that  the  Soviets  have  promised  to 
call  oa  the  Cold  War. 

Well.  1  have  news  for  them.  Every  Indica- 
tion Is  that  this  Is  flim-flam,  calculated  po- 
litical warfare  And  you  don't  have  to  believe 
me:   }ust  take  an  Israeli  to  lunch. 
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under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  or  under 
any  other  Act  and  whether  for  cash  or  by 
credit,  guaranty,  or  any  other  means, 

(3)  for  issuing  any  Ucense  with  respect  to 
the  export  of  any  such  defense  articles,  or 

(4)  for    the    purpose    of    furnishing    any 
other  form  of  military  assistance,  to  Chile. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BAN  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  TO  CHILE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  li  ass  AC  H  uBTTTs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
FYlday  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
scheduled  to  consider  H.R.  11771,  the 
Foreigrn  Aid  Appropriations  legislation. 
At  that  time  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  deny  all  forms  of  militarj'  assist- 
ance to  Chile 

The  text  of  this  amendment  follows: 

AMENDMcirr  TO  H  R.   11771.  as  Repostid, 
OrmD  BT  Ms   HASsntcTON 

Page  20.  Immediately  after  section  603.  In- 
sert the  following 

Sec  aoOA.  Notwithstanding  any  authority 
contained  In  section  614  of  the  Porslgn  As- 
sistance Act  of  1001.  no  part  of  any  fuiuls 
appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  obligated 
or  expended — 

(1)  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  any  as- 
sistanoe  under  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  IMl. 

[2)  for  the  purpoee  of  making  any  sale 
of  defense  articles,  defense  Information,  or 
defense  services  (aa  defined  In  section  ft44  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  IM1 1 ,  whether 


SYRIA  VIOLATES  GENEVA 
CONVENTION 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  S,  1973 

Mr  BURTON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  reports 
of  the  torture  and  murder  of  Israeli 
soldiers  captured  by  Syria  during  the  re- 
cent war  shock  every  person  who  re- 
spects international  law. 

These  actions  are  an  affront  to  all 
standards  of  civilized  conduct,  and  a 
serious  threat  to  the  fragile  peace  so 
recently  achieved. 

I  enter  into  the  Record  two  documents 
for  the  consideration  of  Members  of  this 
House,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
work  for  peace  and  international  justice 

PrSMAIJTNT  RSPEESEJlTATrVi:  OF 

ISRASI.  TO  THB  UnTTED  NATIONS, 

November  22,  1973. 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Kubt  W/aj)HKiif , 
Tlie  Secretary-General. 

ExcxuLsircY :  On  Instructions  of  my  Oov- 
ernment,  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  here- 
with an  English  translation  of  the  complaint 
submitted  by  the  Government  of  Israel  to 
the  InternatlonsJ  Committee  of  the  Bed 
Cross  In  Geneva  on  10  November  1973.  re- 
garding grave  violations  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Pris- 
oners of  War  of  ths  13  August  1&46,  perpe- 
trated by  the  Syrian  Army  in  ths  ootirsa  of 
the  battles  on  tixs  Golan  Helots  In  October 
1973. 

In  view  of  the  abhorrent  nsttire  of  the 
photographs  mentioned  In  psragraph  6  of  the 
complaint  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  CroGs.  they  ai«  not  attached  to 
this  letter 

I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  this  let- 
ter be  circulated  as  an  official  docunkent  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council 

Please  accept.  Excellency,  the  assursnces 
at  my  highest  oonslderation. 

TosKF  TxKoaa, 
Permanent  Representative  of  Israel 

to  the  Unitea  Nations. 

Cottn-Mfrr  by  ths  OovKSMicnrr  or   IsaAXt 

RSSPSCTENO  OSAVa  VlOtSTIOIfS  <Xr  THS 
GsNSVA  CoNVSNTioN  OF  AoatrsT  13.  1M9, 
RXLATIVB   TO   TKX   TSKATISElfT   OF   PSISOJfXSS 

OF  Was  PESPrrSATSi)  bt  thx  Stbian  Asmt 

IM     THB     CotTBSE     OF    THB     BaTTUSS     ON    THB 

OOLAN  Heights  im  Octobkb  1973 

rNTBOBTTCnOir 

1  The  Oovemment  of  Israel  hereby  sub- 
mits to  the  International  Conunlttee  of  the 
Red  Cross  a  grave  complaint  respecting 
crimes  of  murder  and  mutilation  committed 
on  the  persons  of  Israeli  prisoners  of  war, 
ofBoers  and  men  of  the  Israel  Defence  Forces. 
who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Syrians  In 
the  region  of  the  Golan  Heights.  These  bar- 
baric and  inhuman  crimes  of  Ssrrla's  mili- 
tary forces  constitute  grave  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  19  August  1949  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
irtrsoKB  OF  FSBOorncBS  of  was 

3.  After  the  Syrian  Forces  that  bad  pene- 
trated the  region  of  the  Golan  Heights  had 
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been  driven  back,  Israel  Defence  troop>8  dis- 
covered proof  that  28  Israeli  soldiers,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Syrians,  had 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood  after  their 
capture  by  soldiers  of  the  Syrian  Army.  Par- 
ticulars of  the  localities,  and  of  the  number 
of  murdered  Israeli  P.O  W.'s  found  in  them, 
are  as  follows: 

I.  TTie  bodies  of  11  Israeli  soldiers  were 
found  at  the  Hushneyah  crossroads 

II.  7  bodies  were  found  at  Hushneyah 
village. 

rtr.  3  bodies  were  found  at  Tel  Faris. 

rv.  At  least  7  Israeli  P  O.W  "s  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Syrians  at  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces  strong-point  on  Moui.t  Hermon. 

3  In  the  light  of  the  condition  tn  which 
the  bodies  were  found,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Israeli  soldiers  were  murdered  systemstlcally 
and  in  cold  blood  after  they  had  been  taken 
prisoner:  they  were  blindfolded,  their  hands 
were  bound,  and  In  certain  cases  their  legs 
also. 

4.  The  facts  In  respect  of  each  of  the  locs- 
tlons  are  as  follows : 

HXrSBKSTAB 

The  bodies  were  found  In  a  wadl  concealed 
methodically  but  not  completely  by  stones 
and  shrubs.  In  every  oase.  their  hands 
were  bound  behind  their  backs  with  laces 
taken  from  their  oiwn  boots,  and  their 
eyes  were  blindfolded  with  rags  or  Mta  of 
clothing.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  found  un- 
clothed and  unshod  Examination  of  the 
bodies  discloses  that  the  prisoners  were  shot 
at  very  close  range.  Every  body  was  riddled 
by  a  number  of  bullets.  Considering  that 
some  of  the  bodies  were  found  unclad  and 
stripped  of  aU  their  personal  t>elonglngs,  in- 
cluding idenuty  discs.  It  has  been  poostble 
to  identify  only  six  by  name. 
snjsaNXTSH  vnx.^cs 

The  murdered  Israeli  P.O.W.S  were  found 
all  together  In  a  field  near  the  village,  their 
hands  bound,  their  eyes  bllndfoldad.  Of  the 
seven  bodies,  only  three  could  be  IdsntlOed 
by  name  Five  of  the  bodies  were  found  with 
their  upper  parts  bare.  Two  other  bodies  w«re 
discovered  dressed  only  in  undershirts  Ail 
the  bodies  were  found,  as  said,  together  In 
one  spot.  Bselds  the  bodies  were  found 
shirts  of  the  murdered  men.  On  axamlna- 
tlon.  It  was  seen  that  the  shirts  were  intact 
and  not  pierced  by  bullets.  Empty  cartridges 
were  found  only  a  metre  away  from  the 
bodies  One  of  ths  murdsrsd  men  was  found 
with  his  legs  botmd. 

TEL    PASIS 

Here  the  bodies  were  fooad  In  a  ditcb,  the 
hands  of  all  three  of  ths  murdered  men  tied 
with  rope.  Ths  men  wars  clsd  In  their  under- 
wear only.  Ail  had  been  shot  at  very  close 
range.  AU  have  been  Idantlflsd  by  name. 
Moinrr  Bxaicoif  srsoifo  ponrr 

At  least  31  soldiers  of  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces  surrendered  on  8  October  1973  to  a 
Syrian  force  which  surrounded  the  position. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Syrian  offloers 
and  men  who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Israeli  Defence  Force,  the  last  6  of  the  31 
Israeli  soldiers  to  emerge  from  the  strong- 
point  when  the  garrison  gave  itself  up  were 
shot  dead  whUe  their  hands  were  raised  and 
they  were  unarmed.  The  testimony  in  ques- 
tion affirms  that  the  S  Israeli  prisoners  who 
were  shot  were  murdered  on  the  specific  or- 
ders of  the  officer  commanding  the  Syrian 
battalion  on  the  spot. 

Two  other  Israeli  soldiers  were  murdered 
as  the  line  of  prtsoners  marched  towards  the 
nslghbcrurlng  Syrian  striwg  point.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Syrian  prisoners, 
orders  were  given  to  the  Syrian  escort  to 
kill  every  Ivsell  prlaooar  vbo  Isflgad  behind. 
Two  of  the  prisoners  had  difficulty  In  walking 
because  they  were  wounded,  and  tbey  were 
aceordlngly  shot  dead  by  the  Syrian  soldiers. 

5  Five  photocrapbs  are  attached  which 
show  with  horrifying  clarity  whst  was  seen 
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by  th«  I««eJl  loldter*  wbo  found  th«  bo<]l«s 
of  tb*  murderad  Ura«ll  prisocers  of  w*t  It 
Is  poMibl*  U>  dtatiiigulah  plAUiJy  lb*t  the 
nrUooen  were  con<»nrr«ted  in  a  «1q«1«  group 
and  then  «er«  shot  de*d  «t  polnt-bUnk 
ruije.  It  can  aUk>  b«  wea  tb«t  all  of  UicDi 
1  -vd  be*u  blindfolded  with  hlta  of  cJolhUVf 
:  Id  r«^.  and  that  th«  hand«  of  erery  one 
cf  them  had  be«u  Ixjund  behind  bla  back. 

8.  The  ctrcumrtaaces  of  the  murder  of  all 
the  IsjTieU  prlaoner«-of-w»r  as  dewrtbed 
rvbove  t>otir.d  baud  and  Toot  and  heIp]««B. 
ijrove  that  theae  were  acta  (if  deliberate  itiAas 
murder  of  Israeli  prlaonera  of  war,  who  had 
fallen  ir.to  37Tl*n  handj 

7  The  fact  that  four  separate  jroupe  of 
bodies  jf  larae'.l  prl*ji;er»  jf  war  were  found 
la  dl.Terent  pla^-es  :e*da  to  the  conclusion 
that  In  this  war  methodK-al  rr.irder  wa«  per- 
petrated in  accordAT.ce  with  plans  and  orders 
emanatlc(?  from  a  high  central  authority. 

I  The  m^irder  of  prtanners  of  war  conatl- 
tuten  a  vloUUon  of  Article  13  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  cf  war  Under  Article  1.3.  the  delib- 
erate murder  of  ■  pneoner  of  war  la  a  gra^e 
▼lotatlon  of  the  Oouventlon  Need'.em  ui  sav 
the  muxler  of  prl»or.er»  of  war  oonatttutes 
the  moet  eerloue  Imaginable  mfrlngemenc 
of  the  whole  ba«la  of  the  ConTentlon  and  of 
the  prtnclplee  of  humanity  accepted  among 
clvUlred  peoples 

9  According  to  the  frsr  paragraph  of 
Article  li  of  the  Co-rentlon  Pnsonera  of 
war  are  in  the  har.da  •^f  the  enemy  powers, 
but  not  of  the  induiduiid  of  mUltary  unite 
who  have  captured  tfaem  ' 

In  accordance  with  that  Article  !t  '■  the 
detaining  pow»r  whl-h  u  reepoiMilbie  for  the 
attitude  adopted  towards  pneonent  of  war 
who  fail  ir.tc  ita  hands  There  l«.  therefore  no 
doubt  that  the  Syrian  authorltlea  bear  the 
renponslblll'y  for  the  ahamef-il  crime  com- 
mitted by  Syrian  *oldter» 

10  So  aa  not  to  cause  additional  anfuish 
tothe  families  "f  the  mordered  men.  the 
Oo»er»m«nt  <rt  Imrael  has  refrained  until 
now  ftDm  brlnglnif  the^  dreadful  fac^s  in 
all  their  tragic  detail  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  general  public  since  h'^wever  the  story 
•"•  •'^n  widely  reported  in  the  prefw  the 
Oovemment  af  Israel  regards  It  u<  its 
booriden  duty  to  br.ng  the  shocking  findings 
which  hare  come  to  light  to  the  knowledge  of 
tbe  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Croaa 

II  TTie  Owemment  of  Syria  bear^  un- 
•quiTocai  r*«p.3n»lblll-y  for  theM>  method- 
JcaJ  crimes 

DUIANSS    or    TH«    COVmNMZNT    OT    tSMJtXL 

13  Tbe  Ooremment  of  Israel  calls  upon 
ttoe  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Croee  to  take,  at  ance.  the  necesaary  steps 
to  condemn  the  t>art>Hrlc  and  dlsguatlng 
crimes  tbat  have  been  deacnbed.  and  to  en- 
luro  tiat  proper  and  fua  pro-.ectton  be  ex- 
tended to  laraeli  prlaoners  of  war  I:  de- 
mand* that  every  means  be  taken  Immedi- 
ately to  guarantee  the  health  welfare  and 
Honour  of  the  Israeli  prlaonem  of  war  held 
capttve  In  Syria,  a*  the  Geneva  Conveotlon 
requires 

13  The  Oo'^err.ment  sf  l.srael  demands  of 
the  Syrian  authorltlea  that  they  give  Arm 
guarantees  and  tasue  clear  Inrtructlona  to 
ensure  that  there  aha:,  be  no  repetUK  n  of 
the  horrendorui  crimes,  such  as  described  li 
this  complaint  and  that  the  Oovernmer-.t  Jf 
Syria  wlU  honour  the  laws  of  war  and  Inter- 
national Conventions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ot  Appeals  reversed  a  lower  court's  de- 
cision In  the  cas«  oi  Alien  ftcainst  Mor- 
ton reitartlinK  the  preaence  of  a  Nativity 
•cene  m  uie  annaai  Chrljitma.s  Pageant 
of  P»are  conducted  here  In  Wa.'^hlngton. 
What  the  Court  of  Appeals  has.  de- 
creed. Jn  effect.  U  that  either  the  Gov- 
ernment or  Christmas  must  stay  out  of 
the  Pageant  of  Peace  This  is  a  genuine 
anomaly  for  the  Pageant  of  Peace  Ls 
Christmas,  and  Christmas  Is  not  really 
Christmas  without  the  Nativity  scene. 
The  actual  effect  is  that  Oovemment 
stays  in  and  the  Pageant  of  Peace  is 
adjusted  to  something  other  tlian  Christ- 
mas t>eraase  of  the  terminal  omission  of 
the  Nativity  scene. 

Because  of  the  Oovemments  direct 
sponscrshi;}  and  ;jarUcipation  in  the 
Pageant,  the  court  says,  to  also  allow 
the  t-resence  of  a  Nativity  s^-ene  would 
In  the  courts  words,  violate  tlie  en- 
Uriglement  clause  of  Uie  first  amend- 
ment -or,  simj  ly  put  create  a  conflict 
between  church  and  stau- 

Mr  Spealcer.  tf)  draw  a  parallel  sit- 
uation, would  It  not  t>e  considered  sLly 
and  wrong  to  »ay  tiiat  either  tlie  Oov- 
ernment  or  the  ballet  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  Kennedy  Center?  Or,  Is  ballet,  or 
theater  a  nuuujer  of  speech  not  covered 
by  the  free  speech  provision  of  the  first 
amendment? 

The  court  confuses  the  constitutional 
mandate — th^re  mu.st  be  freedom  of  r»»- 
Itglon — not  freedom  from  religion  The 
decree  clutches  at  straws  and  strains  at 
gnats  while  ignoring  the  basic  existence 
of  this  Nation,  under  Ckid.  as  acknowl- 
edged Lm  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance  That 
IS  the  very  cornerstone  upon  which  thb, 
great  and  good  country  was  built. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
my  constituents  expressing  their  dismay 
and  deepest  concern  over  the  obvious 
long-range  tm;;licaUons  of  this  decision 
and  what  it  symbolizes. 

One  young  lady  in  particular  ijot  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  she 
wrote : 

without     c:hrtat     there     wouldn't     be     a 
Christmas     If    you    take    Jesus    awav 
therw   wont    be   any   need    to   celebrate. 

Mr  Speaker.  Just  last  week  a  remark- 
able man  in  CoJumbu.s  Oa  Mr  Charles 
Harper  m.  acting  tn  hl.s  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  To  Put 
Christ  Back  Into  Chrlstma"!.  hand 
delivered  to  my  CoJumbus  district  ofiSce  a 
letter  bearing  literally  thousands  of  sig- 
natures protesting  the  court's  rationale 

The  tremendous  amount  of  work  and 
dedication  Involved  m  obtaining  these 
signatures  merits  commendation  and  the 
united  voice  of  concern  expressed  by  all 
of  those  who  signed  desenes  to  be 
heard 


ONWARD  CHRISTLAN  SOLDIERS 


HON.  JACK  BRINIOEY 

OF  (xoacru 
IN  THE  HOU8B  Of  aKPRKaKjrrATrVKS 

Wedneadav.  Dtoembrr  5,  1973 

Mr.  BRINICLEY  Mr  Speaker  on  Sep- 
tember 25  of  this  year  the  VS.  Court 


BIO  OIL  COMPANIES  CONTINUE 
EXPORTS.  AMASS  HUGE  PROFITS 
PAY  MINIMAI.  TAXES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TZMvnwKs 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  5.  1973 

Mr  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  current  energy  crisis,  the  Amerl- 
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can  people  are  facing  this  coming  winter 
with  nervous  anticipation  and  fear. 

No  one  can  accurately  predl.  t  the  ef- 
fect the  energy  crisis  will  have  on  the 
American  economy,  our  people  and  ow 
way  of  life. 

There  are  predictions  of  severe  gas 
raUonlng.  school  closings,  industrial 
and  transportation  dtsruptlons.  Inflated 
prices  for  power  and  fuel,  growing  un- 
employment, and  a  general  slowdown  In 
the  real  economic  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. 

While  there  Is  no  agreement  on  the 
degree  of  severity  the  energy  crisis  wUl 
create.  It  is  conceded  by  most  experts 
that  tho.se  who  can  leavt  afford  it  will  be 
the  hardest  hit—  the  Nation  s  small  busi- 
nessmen and  those  living  on  a  fixed 
income 

Americans  have  been  told  that  it  Is 
they  who  must  bear  the  rcspoasiblllty 
for  seeing  Uils  coimtry  through  this  crisis 
period  by  participating  In  various  con- 
servation measures,  and  In  general  a 
most  austere  existence  Bevond  a  doubt 
patriotic  American  people  will  respond 
to  this  challenge  as  they  have  responded 
to  challenges  in  tiie  past 

But  tile  question  now  being  heard  in- 
creasmgly  throughout  Uie  land  Is  "Why 
in  thi.s  period  of  shortages  and  cri,sis  are 
the  eiiergj-  related  Industries,  specifi- 
cally big  oil  companies,  reaping  huge 
windfall  profits?" 

Recent  statlsUcs  Indicate  that  third 
quarter  proflUs  of  Big  Oil  have  reached 
an  alltlme  high  at  Uie  ver>-  time  oil  and 
petroleum  supplies  and  products  are 
unable  to  meet  the  evervday  demands  of 
the  Nation. 

It  Is  nothing  les5  than  dLsconcertlng  for 
the  small  businessman  facing  an  uncer- 
Uln  future,  not  knowing  whether  he  will 
have  the  power  to  keep  hLs  factory  pro- 
ducing or  the  fuel  to  transport  his  prod- 
uct to  market. 

What  must  be  the  feeling  of  one  of 
those  2.0O0  small  Independent  service  sta- 
tion owners  who  has  been  forced  out  of 
business  t)ecau.se  of  a  lack  of  supply  when 
he  reads  the  headline.s  proclaiming  a 
nearly  500  percent  profit  increase  by 
BntLsh  Petroleum,  or  the  average  Amer- 
ican facing  a  sharp  reduction  In  home 
heating  oil  when  he  reads  that  Exxon 
has  a  profit  of  more  than  $15  blUlon  so 
far  this  year? 

In  fact.  In  the  first  9  months  of  thLs 
year.  1,5  oil  companies  have  Increased 
profits  on  Uie  average  of  62  percent.  In 
dollars,  this  means  that  these  corpora- 
tions have  made  profits  totaling  $4  906  - 
tfOO.OOO 

To  put  that  figure  Into  perspective, 
these  oil  company  profits  since  the  first 
of  the  year  are  more  than  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill— more  than  the 
total  water  resource  efforts  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  defense  and  energy  related 
activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion combined  These  profits,  in  les.s  than 
a  year  are  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
tlie  Federal  Government  has  spent  In 
the  field  of  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  past  5  years 

Below  la  a  Uble  settine  out  these 
profits  of  various  companies  in  a  com- 
parison with  tlie  comparable  period  m 
1972; 
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Certainly,  it  may  be  acknowledged  that 
last  year,  1972.  was  a  leaner  year  than 
most  for  the  oil  Industry,  but  these  com- 
panies' profits  have  still  grown  Taster 
and  larger  than  even  the  Industry  had 
planned  and  expected 

Oil  Is  big  business.  Mobil  Oil's  gross 
corporate  product,  for  example.  Is  larger 
than  the  gross  State  product  of  Kansas. 
Qulf  Oils  gross  corporate  product  Is  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  the  value  of  ev- 
erything produced  in  Tennessee  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  Indiana  and  .Shell  Oil  have 
annual  products  valued  more  than  those 
of  14  American  States 

The  Federal  taxes  paid  by  these  com- 
panies are  very  low  compared  to  their 
size.  In  1971.  for  Instance,  18  U.S.  oil 
companies  paid  an  average  of  only  6.7 
percent  in  taxes  on  their  net  Income — 
this  at  a  time  moet  corporate  taxes  aver- 
aged 40  percent  of  their  net  Income 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  and  other 
tax  breaks  granted  oil  Interests  costs  the 
Qovcriunent  more  than  $1.5  billion  an- 
nually In  lost  revenue. 

Historically,  the  depletion  allowance 
w  as  to  encourage  exploration  and  drilling 
among  tlie  oil  companies.  Perhaps,  now 
in  the  context  of  great  windfall  profits, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  chang- 
ing these  tax  loopholes  with  the  provision 
that  these  excess  profits  be  plowed  back 
into  exploration  for  new  supplies  and 
related  energy  research  and  development. 

As  mas&lve  profits  have  mounted  In 
the  first  three-quarters  of  this  year,  there 
are  Indications  that  some  companies  are 
attempting  to  sustain  them  In  the  fovirth 
quarter— the  ciurent  crisis  period  Some 
oil  companies  have  been  Increasing  the 
exportation  of  UB.  petroleum  products 
at  an  alarming  rate  simply  because  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  oU  Is  much  higher 
In  the  world  market  than  at  home. 

While  It  Is  reported  that  oil  exports 
have  Increased  less  than  1  percent  over 
Uie  past  year,  statistics  show  that  fuel 
oQ  and  gas  exports  have  Increased — 
since  the  acute  energy  crisis  developed — 
500  percent  in  the  past  2  months  alone, 
which  amounts  to  1.7  mllUon  barrels  per 
month.  Total  exports  of  all  types  of 
petroleum  products  average  237,000  bar- 
rels per  day  for  the  first  7  months  of 
this  year  Ttie  administration  maintains 
that  this  is  only  a  small  percentage-  of 
UJ3.  consumption  considering  the  fact 
that  this  country  uses  17  million  barrels 
per  day.  But  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
admits  the  predicted  1973  exports  for 
heating  oil  will  more  than  double  last 
'.ear's  total. 

The  facts  remain  that  these  exports 
have  been  Increasing  only  recently  dur- 
ing the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  at  a  time 
this  country-  Ls  facing  an  oil  shortfall  of 
an  estimated  3  million  barrels  per  day 
which  translates  into  a  reduction  of  5 


to  8  percent  of  overall  national  energy 
demand. 

The  President  has  the  authority  under 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1969  to  halt 
these  exports  of  petroleum  almost  im- 
mediately'. Certainly  efforts  should  be 
made  to  prevent  huge  oil  profiteering  and 
America's  best  interest  protected  from 
oil  exports  during  this  energy  crisis. 

Tbese  facts  were  developed  from  a 
number  of  sources.  Including  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council.  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas.  De- 
E>artment  of  the  Interior;  Federal  "Trade 
Commission,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  other  published  research  materials 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACKnSXTTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  growing  trend 
of  late  to  overloc*  the  benefit  which  the 
entire  Nation  derives  from  the  outstand- 
ing work  performed  by  our  country's 
military  bands.  I  have  recently  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
John  T.  Yunlts.  president  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Bandmasters  AssoclaticHi  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Yimlts  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  addressing  this  subject, 
and  his  letter  represents  an  outstanding 
defense  for  our  continued  support  of 
military  bands.  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  examine 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Yunlts,  as  I  am 
certain  that  they  will  find  his  cMnments 
to  be  extremely  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Mr.  Yunlts'  let- 
ter In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
AN  Opkm  Lrma  on  fxttku  or  trk  CmaKif 

SOLOKB 

A  Representative  waa  recently  quoted  by 
the    United    Press    International    as   baring 

stated  " I  can  think  of  no  good  reason 

why  the  National  Ouard,  an  organization 
that's  supposed  to  back  up  the  regular  serv- 
ices in  wartime,  should have  t>ands." 

This  Is  an  unfortunately  rash  statement 
from  a  man  of  such  responalblltty.  It  is  rash 
because  It  belles  a  simplistic  view  of  the  role 
of  the  National  Ouard  and  because  It  over- 
looks the  reality  of  the  modem  National 
Ouard  Band  Mission. 

Without  giving  the  respected  RepreeenU- 

tlve  a  history  lecture we  must  point 

out  to  him  and  others  who  ttnd  the  blind 
drive  for  military  economy  attractive  that 
the  rola  ot  the  National  Ouard  goes  far  be- 
yond backing  up  the  regular  services  in  war- 
time In  the  beginning,  the  National  Ouard 
was  the  regular  service.  Oovernor  William 
Bradford  of  Plymouth  could  probably  t)e 
considered  the  Guard's  founder  and  Captain 
MUes  StandlBh  Its  first  Commander  For  here 
are  the  roots  of  the  modern  guard — the  his- 


tory of  the  guard  In  America  is  as  old  as  the 
need  for  self-defense  A  brief  look  at  the 
early  stages  of  each  war  fought  by  tbe  United 
States  shows  that  the  Ouard  la  far  from  a 
backup  to  regular  services — This  brief  look 
shows  that  the  first  troops  committed  to  ac- 
tion were  Ouardsmen — citizen  soldiers  who 
fought  whUe  a  conscript  army  waa  being 
trained  and  transported. 

Even  as  recently  as  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
large  segments  of  early  arrivals — not  back- 
ups— were  Ouardsmen.  And  yet  thare  Is  an- 
other whole  side  to  the  role  of  the  National 
Guard,  completely  separate  from  federal 
service  and  yet  similarly  rooted  In  Miles 
StandlBh'  Indian  Fighters.  This  is  tbe  role 
of  serving  as  State  MUltla.  l»rom  the  root 
need  of  Indian  Fighting  to  the  modem  need 
of  emergency  service,  the  purpose  of  the 
StaAe  Milltta  has  changed  with  the  diversity 
and  sophistication  of  the  needs  of  tbe  peo- 
ple. This  purpose  now  answered  the  needs 
of  the  people  on  two  levels — catastrophe  ac- 
tion and  community  action.  Tb»  image  cf 
the  citizen  soldier  building  sandbag  dikes 
to  contain  a  flood  or  standing  guard  over 
a  bumed  out  business  district  leap  im- 
mediately to  the  minds  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed last  Spring's  Ohio  flood  or  this  Fall's 
Chelsea  fire  All  the  military  skills  taught  a 
Guardsman,  even  how  to  shoot  fast  and 
straight,  can  and  have  been,  called  Into  the 
service  of  hU  feUow  cltlaens  by  the  Governor 
of  his  State.  Community  action  la  the  every- 
day service  rendered  by  the  dUaen  soldier 
as  a  citizen,  and  it  can  take  many  forma— 
that  of  serving  Thanksgiving  Dinner  to  the 
forgotten  older  cltixen;  that  of  giving  toys 
to  the  forgotten  children;  or  even  that  of 
playing  a  series  of  concerts  In  a  heat-baked 
slum  to  avert  a  disastrous  riot. 

The  Bepreaentatlve  and  a  few  otliara  may 
choose  to  feel  that  the  National  Ouard  is 
merely  a  backup  if  they  wish — the  thought- 
ful citizen  will  believe  in  the  reaUty  of  the 
National  Ouard  semng  its  home  state  full 
time  and  being  its  country's  first  line  of 
defense  from  Concord  to  Cam  Banh. 

Again,  it  Is  not  our  Intention  to  lecture 
the  Representative  but  some  facts  on  Music 
In  the  Military  could  be  enlightening. 
Martial  music  has  historically  had  a  dual 
purpoee — discipline  and  motivation.  Every- 
one who  has  endured  the  questionable  music 
of  a  drill  Instructor's  cadence  count  can 
understand  that  if  you  can  get  all  the  slick- 
ers and  farmboyg  walldng  the  same  length 
pace  at  the  same  speed  you  can  measure  and 
control  how  long  It  will  take  them  to  set 
camp  to  the  weak  left  flank.  Add  a  Bran 
Band  playing  a  march  and  they  wont  hear 
the  notoe  of  battle.  This  is  discipline.  So  are 
Bugle  Calls.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Bugler  was  a  one  man  semaphone,  telegraph, 
telephone,  teletype  and  walkie-talkie;  in  es- 
sence the  entire  signal  corps.  Theae  musics 
are  discipline 

The  music  of  motivation  li  the  music  of 
the  mind.  The  spirit  and  morale  of  soldiers 
Is  a  very  basic  factor  In  military  endeavors. 
Concepts  l>eyond  words  are  expreasible  m 
music.  The  playing  of  tike  Star  Spangled 
Banner  before  battle;  the  soothing  incon- 
gruity of  a  lovesong  after;  the  diversion  from 
homesickness  of  the  latest  tune  from  home. 
TTiose  of  us  who  have  experienced  the  moti- 
vation of  music  remember  it  well  TTie  Repre- 
sentative's unfortunate  stand  Ui  overlooking 
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the  purely  mUltary  ne«<l  for  a  mustCAl  arm 
of  the  Natloaai  Ouard  is  overehadovired  by  his 
UQjsubUe  n*gatln(j  of  the  gtxxl  neighbor  and 
public  relatlona  need  for  a  musical  arm 
Por  here  Uit«rtwlne  the  motivational  capa- 
bUltles  of  music  as  the  universal  language 
and  the  public  service  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Quard.  The  National  Ouard  Band  In- 
tetilgentiy  uaed,  can  fuMll  many  n«eda  from 
forestalling  •  not  at  home  or  abroad  to 
providing  a  musical  education  for  tboaa  who 
could  not  otherwise  afford  it  Those  who 
would  destroy  the  National  Ouard  Band  are 
thoae  Incapable  of  thinking  of  a  practical  use 
for  It. 

SLnc«rely. 

John  T   Yunits. 
President.    Armed    Forces    Bandmastert 

Atatxnation  of  tji«  United  State* 


SAFETY    FOUNDATION    URGEO    IM- 
PROVED DRrVTNO  SKILLS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRaSENTATTVES 
Weitnesdav,  Dectmber  5,  1973 

Mr  JAMES  V  STANTON  Mr  SpeaJc- 
er.  over  the  past  several  years,  through 
the  effort*  of  dedicated  groups  such  as 
the  Highway  Salety  Foundation  and  the 
enactnienu  of  Congress  they  have  helped 
to  brine  about,  there  ha«  been  significant 
advances  In  hl^jhway  ."safety.  To  an  ex- 
tent, at  ieaat.  both  our  automobiles  and 
our  highways  have  been  Unproved  so  a.s 
to  help  prerent  accidents  and  to  lessen 
the  Injury,  should  an  accident  occur 

Now  the  Safety  Foundauon  is  focusing 
upon  the  driver,  and  insuring  that  his 
akllU  wlU  be  commensurate  with  the 
possible  danger  of  the  vehicle  he  op- 
erates. Recently  the  foundation  issued  a 
statement  commending  Set^retarv  of 
Transportation  Claude  Bnnegar  for  his 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  Individ - 
uai  driving  skills,  and  in  view  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  matter  I  wouid  lifce  to 
insert  the  statement  m  the  Rscors 

BanrBOAS 

The  Highway  Safety  Pour.da'.li^n.  Inc  com- 
meruU  the  Secretary  of  the  U  3  Dept  of 
Transportation.  Ur  Claude  B  Brineg»r,  for 
bis  recent  public  statement  urging  that  at- 
tention to  Individual  driving  skills  be  tha 
focaj  point  of  national  h'ghway  safety  ef- 
lorts. 

Secretary  Brlnegar  pointed  out  triat  safer 
aatocnoblles  and  strict  federal  Safety  Stand- 
ards have  retarded  the  rise  m  the  mileage 
death  rate  i  deaths  per  100  million  mjles 
traveled^  since  passage  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  19«6 

The  annua:  fatality  count  for  traffic  acci- 
dents would  be  between  73.000  and  80  OOO  If 
the  miieage  death  ra'e  had  continued  rising 
at  the  '.9M  rate.  Ur  Brlnegar  noted  It  would 
be  approxlmatelv  J3  to  15 •^  higher  than  ths 
appalling  57.000  total  projected  far  this  year 

The  liWa  act  was  •  turning  p. mt  in  th* 
fight  to  reduce  highway  deaths  It  pr'  \\\c<i 
for  a  con'"erted.  uniform  effort  on  a  nii:;>  :.- 
wtde  scaie  Prior  efforts  had  been  plecemea'. 
8tit  It  was  n.t  the  panacea  some  pr»<l!'-*.*<l. 
highway  tjeaths  m  traffic  ac<-ld^nt»  ii^w  •.  '«; 
more  than  the  deaths  of  Americans  in  s..  -I'lr 
lorelfn  wars' 

The   19"^  Highway  Safety  Act  added   atm 
dimensions  to  the  preoedentlai  1064  act  Thti 
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year's  act  provides  slgulflcant  amount.^  of 
money  for  Improvemeut  of  the  secondary 
highway  system,  where  a  majority  of  traffic 
fatalltlea  occur  It  provides  funds  for  Im- 
proved signing  at  railroad  crossings  through- 
out the  nation,  for  replacement  of  unsafe 
bridges,  for  identification  of  hazardous  loca- 
tions on  secondary  roads  and  improvement 
of  those  locations  Funds  are  authorized  for 
removal  of  roadside  obstacles,  for  proper 
signing  and  pavement  markinizs.  and  for  con- 
tinued research   and  public  education. 

Por  states  which  Implement  these  program.s 
quickly,  the  1973  act  offers  Incentive  moneys 

The  Highway  Safety  Foundation,  Inc  a 
tkon-proflt  and  independent  organization  was 
invited  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  TransportatI  >n  during  hearings  on  the 
proposed  blU  While  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
preeentlng  data  compiled  by  our  accident  re- 
s«arch  team  foundation  offlcl&la  witnessed 
the  thoroughness  of  the  subcommittee  in 
preparing  the  1973  act.  It  is  a  brave  act  of 
which  all  members  of  the  93rd  Congress  can 
be  proud. 

However,  as  Secretary  Brlnegar  adroitly 
obeein^ed  In  his  recent  statement,  highway 
safety  efforts  have  been  deficient  in  train- 
ing if  individual  drivers  While  the  19e«  act 
initiated  nationwide  driver's  education  m 
our  schools,  this  training  has  not  had  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  trafflc  fatalities  as  far  as 
we  c*n  determine  The  1973  act  while  wisely 
authorizing  funds  for  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  the  driver's  education  realm,  is  only 
a  beginning! 

Since  its  Inception  In  1940.  the  Highway 
Safety  Foundation.  Inc.  has  progressed,  as 
has  the  whole  itation.  toward  a  well-rounded 
program  for  safety  on  our  highways  The 
Foundation  be^n  with  color  films  Illustrat- 
ing good  driving  skills.  These  fllnxs  have  now 
been  viewed  by  millions  of  high  school  stu- 
dents, servicemen,  and  community  groups 
tbrougbout  the  nation  and  many  foreign 
countries. 

Latar.  the  Foundation  fielded  accident  re- 
search teams  to  compile  data  based  (>n  acri- 
(lent  causation  factors.  tc>  publish  ai-clder.t 
rept)rts.  and  to  train  almllar  investigative 
teaxns  for  governmental  and  private  agen- 
ciaa 

Spet'lal  studies  based  .-n  the  research  of 
theee  teams  revealM  !«.nie  interesting  points. 
While  most  drivers  are  vrrj  pnificlent  under 
normal  driving  r-nndl'iorj  thev  have  nut 
been  trained  to  deal  wit.i  emerjjen'-y  stt- 
uatloi^  If  confusing  stgTis  ambient  weather, 
or  poorly-designed  highways  ronfront  the 
average  motorist  with  aji  emerifency  situ- 
ation, he  will  not  be  able  to  perform  the 
maneuvers  ne«<led  u^  eec«pe  other  cars  i.r 
the   roadside   hajsards   we    mentioned    ahove 

9o  while  many  claimed  that  training 
drivers  t«)  perform  "beyond  minimal  pn>- 
f)cl«ney"  was  impoaalble  the  Hlghwav  Safetv 
Foundation.  Inc.  developed  an  advanced 
drivers  training  school  to  aco.inipliah  pre- 
cisely that  aim 

It  didn't  take  many  visits  to  expensUr 
racing  schools  to  discover  that  none  of  the 
speciaUaed  courses  ti.ea  available  was  the  an- 
swer, the  skills  taught  were  not  applicable  to 
normal  highway  driving  the  schools  cost  too 
much  for  the  "average"  driver,  or  they  weren't 
open  to  the  public. 

H8F  researchers  lncc;rporatad  six  maneu- 
vers in  emergency  brmking  and  steenug.  Um 
blowout  recovery,  and  shoulder  drop<jfl  re- 
covery into  an  advanced -driving  course  It 
wasn  I  long  before  ,aw  enforcement  agenclee. 
the  courts,  commercial  organlzatloi^  and 
other  driving  schools  were  referring  their 
personnel  to  the  HSF  Advam-ed  Driver  a 
Training  School,  cumroonly  c«iled  skid 
scliiool.  '  Kven  motorists  who  were  required 
by  the  courts  to  take  the  low-oat  school  (al 
tbetr  own  expenae.i   praiaed  the  school 
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As  a  result  of  the  Sammy  Davis.  Jr.  Tele- 
thon for  the  Highway  Safety  Foundation  dur- 
ing the  1973  Memorial  Day  weekend.  HSF 
has  expanded  Its  pioneer  Advanced  Driver's 
Training  School  in  Mansfield.  Ohio  A  new 
school  is  opening  Kov.  29.  1973  at  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field  in  Bnjoklyn.  N  Y  ,  another  Is  un- 
derway at  Palm  Beach  International  Airport, 
Florida,  and  several  more  schools  are  planned 
at  major  cities  throughout  the  nation. 

In  1974  another  national  telethon  will  be 
telecast  on  June  l&t  and  2nd  The  success  of 
that  telethon  will  determine  the  number  of 
additional  Advanced  Driver's  Training 
Schools  HSF  will  open  In  1974 

Our  efforts  to  make  advanced  driver  train- 
ing available  to  a  sl^jnlflcant  number  of  peo- 
ple can  only  succeed  if  the  general  public 
knows  such  schools  hold  hope  for  reducing 
the  67.000  annual  traffic  deaths,  the  2  5  mil- 
lion accident  injuries,  and  the  $44  bUllon  In 
losses  of  human  resources  and  property! 

It  is  evident  from  Secretary  Brlnegar'a 
italement  that  he  realizes  the  importance  of 
advanced  driver  training  The  Highway  Safety 
Foundation.  Inc.  Is  encouraged  to  bear  iUxu 
say  so  publicly. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R    D    WatmaK. 
President.  Highway  Salety  /"oundotion. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 


HON,  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOrt?E  OF  RF,PR£SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4.  1973 

Mr  MOSHER  Mr  Speaker,  like  many 
others.  I  greeted  the  news  cf  Bili.  K»at- 
ing's  decision  to  leave  thLs  House  with 
ver>-  mixed  emotlorus. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  all  sorry  to 
be  losing  an  exceptional  colleague,  one 
whose  capacity  for  hard  work  and  whose 
decency  of  character  has  won  the  re- 
spect of  all  of  us  during  the  all -too-brief 
period  he  has  been  here 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  all  share  his 
enthusiasm  and  Joy  for  the  bright  future 
before  him.  for  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity he  ha.s  been  given  to  contribute 
.so  significantly  to  the  profession  of 
Joumalbim  In  the  years  ahead 

BrLL  Keatthgs  'style"  here  in  Con- 
?ress  Is  extremely  efTectlve  His  manner 
Ls  quiet,  but  convincing,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  diligence  and  good  Judgment 
especially  In  connection  with  his  dutle-s 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Is  well 
known  and  well  deserved  I  have  always 
greatly  valued  his  wllllngnese  to  be  help- 
ful to  me  whenever  I  ttimed  to  him  for 
advice  and  assistance. 

A5  a  long-time  newspaper  guy  my- 
self—but .strictly  a  smalltown,  country' 
editor  type— I  must  say  I  take  consider- 
able joy  in  ttie  fact  that  the  realm  of 
Jounialism  in  our  Ohio  area  will  be 
strengthened  by  his  active  presence. 
Bill  Kzatikg  well  deserves  the  tremen- 
dous respoosiblllty  being  placed  upon 
him  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  I  am 
confident  he  will  do  a  whale  of  a  Job. 

And  as  a  final  thoiight.  miay  I  say 
again  to  Bill  that  hopefully,  sometime 
In  the  future,  he  might  consider  return- 
ing to  pubbc  life  to  run  for  some  hlgli 
ofBce. 
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HEMOPHILIA   ACT  OP   1973 


HON.  MARIO  BlAGa 

uF  Nrw  Yoaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5.  1973 

Mr.  BIAOai.  Mr  Speaker,  today,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  entitled,  the  Hemophilia 
Act  of  1973.  In  this  cession  of  the  93d 
Congress,  our  attention  has  constantly 
been  drawn  to  the  plight  of  the  hemo- 
philiac by  the  introduction  of  eight  bills 
into  the  House,  and  one  bill  into  the 
Senate. 

Hemophilia  is  n  chronic,  hereditary 
blood  disorder  in  which  the  deficiency  of 
a  factor  in  the  blood  prevents  normal 
clotting.  The  amount  of  clotting  factor 
present  In  hemophilia  varies  widely 
among  Individuals,  and  the  severity  of 
the  disease  Increases  as  the  amount  of 
clotting  factor  decreases. 

Two  major  types  of  hemophilia  are 
distinguished  by  the  specific  deficient 
clotting  factor.  In  classic  hemophilia — 
type  A — the  blood  lacks  sufficient 
amounts  of  functioning  factor  VIII.  Fac- 
tor VIII  hemophilia  v  as  the  first  form 
of  the  disease  to  be  identified,  and  is 
found  «o  be  the  most  prevalent  type  of 
hemophilia.  In  hemophilia  B,  the  sec- 
ond most  prevalent  type,  the  blood  Is  de- 
ficient In  factor  IX. 

Until  1972.  data  regarding  the  preva- 
lence of  hemophilia,  the  effective  meth- 
ods employed  for  its  treatment,  and 
the  co.'ts  of  care  were  lacking  In  June 
1972.  the  national  blood  resource  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  published  the  resiilts  of  a  pilot 
study  on  hemophilia  treatment  In  the 
United  States.  This  study  wsw  designed 
to  gather  five  kinds  of  information  on 
hemophilia  in  the  United  States: 

First,  the  prevalence  of  patients  under 
treatment  for  moderate  and  .severe  forms 
of  hemophilia. 

Second,  characteristics  of  physicians 
treating  the  epLsodlc  hemorrhagic  as- 
pects of  hemophilia 

Third,  trends  in  organizing  treatment 
faculties. 

Fourth,  the  use  of  blood  and  blood 
products  In  hemophilia  treatment 

Fifth,  supplementary  information  re- 
garding patient  experiences. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the  results 
of  this  study 

An  estimated  population  of  25.499  se- 
vere and  moderate  hemophiliacs  received 
treatment  in  the  United  States  in  1970 
and  1971.  About  80  percent  of  these 
hemophiliacs  have  classic  hemophilia, 
and  nearly  90  percent  of  these  sufferers 
are  below  the  age  of  25 

In  1970  and  1971,  an  estimated  10,780 
physicians  treated  hemophilia.  Almost 
80  percent  oi  these  physicians  specialize 
In  internal  medicine  and  pediatrics.  Resi- 
dency and  continuing  education  are  the 
most  frequent  types  of  training  that 
physicians  receive  to  prepare  them  to 
treat  liemophilia.  The  majority  of  physi- 
cians treat  only  a  small  number  of  suf- 
ferers, and  these  physicians  are  not  par- 
ticipating in  Institution -based  programa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  some  specialized  resources 
for  care  of  the  hemophiliac  exist  In 
nearly  all  regions  In  the  United  States, 
the  following  seven  States  have  no  spe- 
cialized center  of  treatment:  Alaska, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  Regional 
distribution  of  patients  under  treatment 
generally  corresponds  to  the  location  of 
treatment  centers  in  the  United  States. 
However,  when  patients  with  severe 
hemophilia  lack  the  availability  of  com- 
petent physicians  or  convenient  treat- 
ment centers,  they  move  elsewhere. 

The  predommant  mode  of  treatment 
received  by  hemophiliacs  in  the  United 
States  remains  the  episodic,  physician - 
administered  Infusion.  Under  these 
treatment  modalities,  the  hemophiliacs 
in  the  United  States  require  the  equiva- 
lent of  3  million  to  13  million  units  of 
blood  armually.  In  addition  to  infusion 
with  blood  and  blood  products,  other 
services  are  important  to  the  comprehen- 
sive management  of  the  hemophiliac. 
These  services  include  orthopedic  ther- 
apy with  particular  attention  to  joints, 
dental  care,  counseling,  physical  therapy, 
and  occupational  therapy. 

Hemopliilia  adversely  affects  the  lives 
of  sufferers  m  a  variety  of  ways.  Treat- 
ment of  this  disease  is  an  expensive  and 
lifelong  experience  In  1971,  the  average 
annual  family  expenditure  for  blood 
products  exceeded  $2,400;  if  projected  on 
a  national  scale,  the  25,500  hemophiliacs 
in  the  United  States  would  spend  about 
$60  million  out-of-pocket  to  pay  for  blood 
products  alone!  In  the  families  of  many 
patients,  parents  resort  to  seeking  extra 
employment  to  meet  the  costs  of  treat- 
ment, and  in  other  'ftays  modify  the 
family's  Ufestyle. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
direct  response  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
hemophiliacs  for  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation.  The  bill  states  that 
every  hemophUiac  is  entitled  to  care 
connmensurate  with  the  treatments  and 
.skills  currently  available  In  the  United 
States  This  legislation  establishes  a  cost- 
.sharlng  plan  whereby  100  percent  of  care 
could  be  provided  by  cooperation  between 
Government  agencies,  other  third 
parties,  and  the  hemophiliac  and/or  his 
family. 

The  Hemophilia  Act  of  1973  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  and  fund  no  less 
than  15  hemophilia  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers  which  will  not  only 
supply  individualized  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  counseling  to  the  patient,  but 
will  also  provide  training  for  profession- 
als and  paraprofesslonals  in  research, 
treatment,  and  the  diagnosis  of  hemo- 
philia. Furthermore  grants  and  contracts 
would  be  utilized  to  establish  blood  frac- 
tionation centers  which  would  make 
blood  and  blood  products  available  to 
hemophiliacs  receiving  care  In  the  cen- 
ters. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  complementary  pro- 
gram of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  coim- 
sellng  within  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  to  offer  hemophiliacs  access  to  these 
.servicee. 
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Finally,  this  bill  establishes  the  Na- 
tional Hemophilia  Advisory  Board  with- 
in the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
functions  of  the  Board  Include  the  es- 
tablishment of  guidelines  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  hemophilia,  and 
the  preparation  of  an  annusJ  report  on 
the  scope  of  programs  and  activities  out- 
lined in  the  Hemophilia  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  United  States  to- 
day we  can  closely  estimate  the  preva- 
lence of  hemophilia.  Through  our  past 
commitment  to  research,  we  have  devel- 
oped the  technology  and  skills  employed 
In  succe.ssful  treatment  of  this  disease. 
Yet,  we  lack  sufficient  numbers  of  con- 
venient centers  and  trained  personnel  to 
administer  total  care  to  the  hemophiliac, 
and  we  have  rot  successfully  halted  the 
soaring  financial  costs  which  limit  ade- 
quate treatment. 

The  Hemophilia  Act  of  1973  incorpo- 
rates technical  skills  for  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  hemophilia  Into  an 
overall  plan  that  extends  total  care  in 
accessible,  well-staffed  centers  to  the 
hemophiliac  at  low  cost.  To  bring  this 
worthy  plan  to  fruition,  I  strongly  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  pass- 
ing the  Hemophilia  Act  of  1973. 


IMPROVING  TAXICAB  SERVICE  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON,  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or  CALiroENU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
have  the  happy  result  of  Improving  taxi- 
cab  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  sure  that  all  ray  colleagues  have 
had  impleasant  experiences  lii  trjing  to 
find  a  cab  In  the  District.  The  best  way 
to  improve  taxi  service  Is  to  make  the 
job  of  taxldiiver  more  inviting  and  fi- 
nancially rewarding,  while  at  the  same 
time  Insuring  that  the  industry  does  not 
price  itself  out  of  existence. 

There  have  been  periodic  efforts  to 
reform  the  taxi  industry.  Most  of  these 
suggest  that  the  District  of  Colimibia 
force  taximeters  upon  the  industry.  This 
would  be  a  grave  mistake.  Reform  can 
be  accomplished  without  taximeters. 
What  is  needed  is  a  whole  new  zone  sys- 
tem and  a  whole  new  rate  package  to  go 
with  it. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia cab  drivers  are  opposed  to  the  in- 
stallation of  taximeters.  Taxi  passengers 
should  be  as  well.  With  a  meter.  It  is 
always  a  guessing  game  as  to  what  the 
final  fare  will  be.  Identical  trips  do  not 
always  have  Identical  rates.  The  taxi- 
meter was  never  intended  to  protect  the 
cab  riding  public. 

It  is  only  with  a  fiat  rate  zone  system, 
as  used  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
that  the  public  can  get  maximum  protec- 
tion.  The  passenger   always   knows   in 
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advance  the  exact  price  of  bis 
IdentlcaJ  trips  aJways  exist  the  same  fare. 
Such  A  system  offerB  the  niaxLmum  In 
consumer  protecUou. 

Ttoere  are,  hcnkever.  protJema  with  tiie 
existui^  soae  sysUtm.  The  use  ot  the 
n^idly  fixed  bouiidai^  iiiies  oiAde  up  uf 
dxbitrarlly  selected  stre«t8  created  ol  a.n- 
equaJ  size  With  'Jus  jig&aw  puBzie.  a  6- 
t>lock  trip  for  a  single  passei^ier  can  coat 
as  litUe  a6  70  cenld.  or  can  co6l  as  much 
aj  tl  45.  A  5-miie  trip  can  ca6t  sls  litUe 
as  S5  cents  The  driver  can  make  an  ex- 
orbitant profit  on  one  trip,  only  to  have 
tl  %'lped  out  In  the  next 

The  bill  which  I  have  Intfoduced  ofTers 
a  solution  to  this  problem  by  creating 
zone  aread  oC  equal  nUe.  wherein  the  cab 
riding  public  pays  Tar  Uie  dtstaiice  he 
travels.  It  establishes  a  9oaUn«  sone  sys- 
tem, a  straight  line  measuremenl  based 
on  the  airline  distance,  tlie  mileage  rate 
Bone  system,  and  sets  the  fxre  at  70  cents 
for  the  first  m-ile.  30  cen'v>  lor  each  addi- 
tional oiiie.  and  30  v:enl^  for  each  addi- 
tional passenger 

This  mileage  rale  iui.e  sy-lera  will  dt- 
crease  the  rales  when?  r.eeiled,  Increase 
Ihe  rates  where  needed,  and  leave  tlie 
rales  unchanged  where  needed.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  80  ;>ercent  of  tlie  cab  riding 
public  wUl  pay  no  increase  In  rates,  but 
the  drivers  will  receive  a  fairer  return 
for  their  labor 

This  system  is  already  used  to  compute 
parcel  post  rales,  airline  rates,  trucking. 
and  telephone  rates  It  Ls  also  In  accord 
with  oongreaaloiiai  mandates  calling  for 
a  system  of  uniform  lonea 

The  P'jbUc  3er.!ce  Comn^i,sslon  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  alieady  has  the 
power  to  reform  the  present  system  of 
zones,  but  has  done  uothitig  Ttie  ume 
has,  therefore,  come  for  the  Congress  to 
take  the  lead  Ln  reforming  the  taxlcab 
industry 

The  fuel  shortage  compels  us  to  seek 
ways  In  which  to  .Tiake  ail  forms  of  tran- 
sit more  efllclent  I  believe  that  this  bill 
would  significantly  improve  the  perform - 
an^-c  of  the  District  of  Columbia  taxlcabs. 

I  should  al.so  like  to  take  th:^  oppor- 
tunity, Mr  Speaker  to  commend  Mr 
Irving  Schlalffer  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  his  help  In  the  preparation 
of  this  bill.  Mr  Schlalffer's  knowledge 
of  the  taxlcab  Industry  and  hu  Imagina- 
tive susgesclons  were  of  great  assistance 

The  mileage  rate  sone  system  Ls  an 
klea  whoee  time  has  come  I  urge  my 
coUea^oes  to  ttrc  this  bill  tlieir  close 
attention  and  support 


EX 
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DO  NOT  DELAY— SPEAK  OUT  TODAY 

HON   RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or  TXNMTssxa 

IN  "THS  HOUSE  Or  RKPREaXNTATTVia 

Wednesday.  December  S,  It? J 

Mr  FVliT(.:)N  Mr  Speaker  In  today's 
mail  I  received  a  peution  sponsored  by 
the  National  C1tiaen.s'  Committee  for 
Palmeas  to  the  Presidency   Inc. 

Tlie  13  persons  from  my  dlstrtci  sign- 
ing the  peuuoa  are  to  be  commended  for 


going  io  the  trouble  of  letting  their  Con- 
gre.ssnian  and  two  Senators  know, 
througli  Uus  me«Ln5.  of  their  support  for 
Uie  P^e^ldent  of  the  United  States  dur- 
Uig  Uies*"  very  difflcult  times. 

Mr  ti;>eaker  I  place  this  petition  and 
Uie  names  of  the  signers  in  the  Record  at 
this  point; 

Do  Not  Dbi_«t — Spxak   Oirr  Tocut 
rrrmoN 

W«  tha  underslgTMd  registered  vot«rs.  Uv- 
Lng  Xu  DitvUlson.  Taoaeasa*  do  beraby  expraaa 
our  support  tor  the  Preaident  or  the  United 
States,  and  request  our  Represe.itatlve  Rich- 
ard P\ilton  and  our  Senators  Howard  Baker 
and  William  Brock  to  make  our  poelttoa 
knnvn  \n  Oie  balls  of  Congiaas. 

Helen  Sterling.  Coiinla  Bngland.  H  D 
ailger  Margaret  Hoffman.  Eleanor  Brown. 
U>ulae  U  SlarUng.  W  U.  Ashley.  Bona  C 
.Vshley.  K.alharlne  Uorgan.  Mrs.  T  U.  M..r- 
gan.  T  H  Morgan.  Mrs.  W  H.  Oldham.  W.  H. 
Oldham,  tXirothy  Mont^mery,  and  Mrs.  D  8. 
Bayer 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEO- 
PUr  THE  VOH7NTrc:R  ARMY- IS 
FT  WORKING?  AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH   MA  J    OEN    DEWllT  SMITH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  totusxaJTA 

IN  THK  BOUSS  OP  RETRESF^VTA  riVKS 

Wedneadav.  December  i.  1873 

Mr.  R.\RICK  Mr  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cently televNed  report  to  the  people  of 
my  district.  I  discussed  the  Volunteer 
.\rmy  with  the  AssL'^tant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel.  MaJ  Oen  Dewitt 
Smith.  In  order  that  our  L-olleagties  may 
benefit  from  the  general's  remarks.  I  In- 
sert the  text  of  that  broadcast  at  this 
point: 

Congraaaman  Raaicx.  Todays  US  Army  la 
Ln  a  rtate  of  change  as  are  so  many  other 
American  txtstftuUooa  We  "re  gone  from  ac- 
tlTa  LuvoWemant  In  Vietnam  u>  a  parlod  of 
une».-y  p«a.-e  '.n  .ean  itian  a  yaar  and  now 
we  have  uie  .ui<.-flrtainty  of  Uia  Middle  East. 
lite  acafflag  o(  Lhe  Army  has  done  an  aiwul- 
fa^'C.  !rofu  a  draTt  anv.r-aninenl  u>  a  no-draft 
eii V. .'-oilmen t.  The  quea'.iou  beUi<  asked  not 
n;y  on  Capltnl  HU'..  b'lt  ai.-x>ughout  the 
■ountry  it  will  ".he  VoI".ateer  Army  concept 
work'  Well  aak  that  qrieation  t<-«  a  m«n  who 
^h'u'.d  krii>w  aA  we  take  a  l.">h  at  the  Volun- 
teer Army  today 

At  Um  height  ot  the  Vietnam  War  the 
Army  cur,ai<ted  ot  a  aiUllon  aiid  a  half  ojan. 
moet  of  U'.eni  dra^leea  Today  a  new  Army 
is  abuut  900.000  strung  and  ii»  .-auks  are  t>e- 
ing  filled  67  »t);un>ers  One  of  the  men 
char?:ed  with  the  reaponWhlltty  of  making  the 
TOlun'-eer  Army  ooncept  work  la  Ma)or  Oen- 
orai  DeWItt  Smith.  Jr  .  Aaalatant  Dafiuty 
Chief  ot  SUitl  for  Paraocmal  Oenerai  Smith, 
we  oartalnly  thank  you  for  joining  ua  today. 

l~he  ilrar*.  haa  now  been  over  (or  about  a 
ysAT  I  aaa  wooderuig  .f  jrou  oould  t«li  ua 
what  pr'jt>,.eti\a  tha  Army  la  facing  '.a  oOtaln- 
ing  the.r  p«j-sor.nel  through  recruiting  with- 
out a  draft    Oeaeral 

Osneral  SMrrw  Well,  there  are  a  number 
of  prohleina  They  derive  fruin  Ute  al^le  oT 
tntamaUMUAl  afTalra  aa  well  aa  our  own  do- 
meauc  aktualou  Flntt  I  oaghl,  tf  I  O'Uid. 
simply  say  tha*.  It  »  only  been  alaire  July 
that  we'79  had  no  draft  at  all  and  so  the 
prot3lems  aaaoclated  with  gwtilng  peov>t«  are 
natattvaiy  o«w  W«  are  atUl  laaminK  and  th« 
situation  la  unprec«dented    The  pp.  uiema  U) 
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essence,  to  me.  are  these:  There  Is  no  alter- 
native to  an  army — we  must  have  one:  we 
continue  to  have  a  world  which  1«  tough,  a 
world  which  Is  dangeroua,  aad  a  world  which 
requires  that  we  h»v»  armed  forr-e«  which 
axe  efTectlve  and  dlsrlpllned  and  competent 
and  profeaslouaJ.  and  of  fairly  substantial 
size  Laid  against  this  Ls  the  fact  that  we 
have  Juat  finished  a  war.  and  one  which, 
with  numbers  of  people,  was  not  very  popu- 
lar. After  any  war,  there's  always  a  lag  Uj 
attitude  and  feeling  and  desire  to  be  In  the 
mlll'ary  services  and  *->  Its  tht.'?  fundamental 
problem  co'ipled  with  I  think,  a  ^neral 
public  paasl.  Ity  with  respect  to  our  mUltary. 
These  create  problems  In  persuadmg  young 
men  and  women  to  come  into  the  armed 
forces  We've,  of  course,  had  to  shrink  down 
the  force,  had  to  redepL.y  It.  and  this  led 
to  a  lot  of  turbulence  and  Instability  Jtist 
as  the  aiipport  of  the  war  at  lU  peak  also 
created  irreat  turbulence  We're  new  getting 
hold  of  those  problems  We're  steadying  up, 
«e  re  siablUung  and  we're  becomtiig  a  muob 
bett«r  Army  month  by  month  And  so.  I 
feel  that  most  of  the  real  prubtema  we  face 
have  been  8ympU:imaUc  of  the  world  situa- 
tion of  our  role  In  it.  and  of  the  post-war 
situation  and  public  attitudes  All  of  these 
we're  now  beginning  to  meet  or  counter  ef- 
fectlTely. 

Mr  Raai'K  Ho»'  Is  the  army  reaching  the 
prospecth'e  volunteer  manpower  today,  using 
advertlalng.  public  service  ads?  Is  thii 
method  succeasf ul  7 

General  Smitu  Underlying  this  Is  our  ba&lc 
approach  t.j  maintaining  a  volunteer  force. 
I'd  say  we  really  attempt  to  reach  It  In  three 
ways  A  TOlunteer  Army  will  only  work  If  we 
have  an  effective  Army  Then  public  attitudes 
and  understanding  of  the  Army  must  be  poel- 
Uee;  and  finally,  the  pure  recruiting  efforts 
must  be  effecUve.  These  three  together  com- 
prise a  triangle  which  I  think  represents  the 
effort  to  achieve  a  volunteer  Army.  Now.  a 
part  of  It  is  the  pure  recruiting  effort,  and  a 
part  of  the  pure  recruiting  effort  Ls  adver- 
tising And  what  we  seek  to  do  here,  after 
making  certain  we  have  a  "product."  If  you 
will,  an  Army,  which  la  flrst-raie  and  which 
can  be  "sold,  'when,  when  you  have  that,  try 
to  ascertain  the  Interests  of  the  young  people 
today,  and  try  tt>  couple  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional defei.se  and  of  the  Army  alth  the  In- 
terests of  the  young  people  3o  you'll  see  us 
advertising  challenge,  adventure,  old-fash- 
ioned concepts  such  as  patriotism,  a  sense  of 
public  asTTtoe— of  doing  something  selHeaa 
rather  than  selflah-  along  with  a  practical 
opportunity  for  the  enlistee  lliese  opportu- 
nities are  very  real,  very  tangible — an  op- 
p<jrtunlly  U)  Improve  yourself  vocationally, 
academically,  within  the  military,  or  In  pre- 
paring for  something  In  civilian  life  These 
things  we  advertise,  and  we  find  that  our  ad- 
vertising rea.'hes  a  great  range  of  America 
Now  we  can  tell  this  because  of  the  feedback 
we  get  Anil  we  rant  count  one  point  for  one 
dollar,  or  one  person  for  X  number  of  dollars 
•A  advertising  and  say  with  absolute  cer- 
•aJnty  that  Its  working  What  we  really  are 
trying  to  do  Is  to  create  an  understanding  of 
the  opportunities  f.>r  growth,  service,  and 
advancement  which  exist  within  the  Army. 
In  this  sense,  the  advertlalng  U  suooeesful. 
hut  we  are  stlli  s.  mewhat  restricted  In  what 
we  can  do  and.  hence,  achieve.  Our  best  ad 
of  all  u  a  proud  and  happy  aoldter  who  tells 
his  friends  and  community  about  the  Army. 

Mr  Rask-k  Oeneral,  the  Army  also  has  a 
:iew  pnjgram  they  call  lateral  entry  "  Could 
you  tell  tis  something  about  It.  and  has  It 
t>een  succeaaful  In  attracting  recruits'' 

r.eneral  Smttm  Tea  you  oould  describe  It 
with  Its  current,  popular  phrase,  "Stripes  for 
.Tkllla  "  If  yo»i  have  certain  akllla  acquired 
either  throu([h  educstton  or  through  train- 
ing, or  through  practical  espeneoce  in  dril- 
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Ian  life.  then,  after  basic  training,  you  can 
begin  with  some  stripes  on  your  arm  and 
rapidly  acquire  more  This  Is  really  the  en- 
listed counterpart  to  the  otBcer  programs  In 
which  we  bring  men  with  special  skills  Into 
the  Army  and  commission  them  right  away 
Por  example,  doctors,  lawyers,  chaplains 
We've  had  this  enlisted  program  for  some 
time,  In  more  limited  form,  and  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  we  took  In  Just  about  1.100  people 
under  that  option  Recently,  we've  expanded 
It  and  expect  mare  high-quality  people  to 
come  Now  we  can  ssy  to  someone,  let's  say 
one  who's  graduated  from  a  Junior  college  or 
someone  who's  a  first-class  fork-ltft  operator, 
or  a  variety  of  other  skills,  about  50  of  them 
.  ,  .  If  you  come  Into  the  Army,  we'll  bring 
you  In  as  an  E  3:  this  Is  the  third  step  on 
our  promotion  scale  You'll  take  basic  train- 
ing: we'll  Judge  yo\ir  performance,  what  skills 
you  have  brought  in;  and  contingent  on  our 
Judgment  of  those,  youll  be  promoted  right 
away  either  to  an  E-4  or  to  an  E-5  Now  If  you 
talk  about  an  E  6  and  he's  a  married  young 
fellow,  hell  start  out  at  about  taoo  a  month 
And  this  represents  a  real  opportunity  be- 
cause all  of  the  other  Army  opportunities 
also  go  along  with  this  educational  oppor- 
tunities, the  opftortunlty  to  build  yourself 
physically,  to  challenge  yourself,  to  mature. 
And  we  think  that  the  appeal  of  this  raold 
promotion  system,  the  "Stripes  fo"  Skills." 
for  people  who  really  bring  Into  the  Army 
advanced  skUls,  may  bring  several  thousands 
of  young  people  annually  Into  the  Army,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  self-in- 
terest, and  also  the  contribution  they  can 
make  to  the  Army  and  country,  short  or 
long  term. 

Mr.  Rarick  Apparently,  there  is  some  sus- 
picion of  an  all -volunteer  force,  and  from 
time  to  time.  General,  ■we  hear  the  charges 
that  the  Army  has  lowered  Its  ediicatlonal 
standards  In  order  to  meet  quotas  Are  these 
charges  correct?  Is  there  anything  to  this? 
General  Smpth  We  don't  have  an  absolute 
rigid  definition  of  those  who  can  and  cant 
come  In  to  us  by  educational  standards 
alone,  as  we  did  for  a  while  That's  trvie  Por 
some  period  of  time,  we  sought  to  say  that 
we  would  take  In  70  percent  high  school 
graduates,  and  30  percent  not  That  was 
ba.sed  to  a  degree  on  the  composition  of  the 
draft  army  But  since  then,  we've  done  a  lot 
more  thinking  and  lot  more  analyzing  as  to 
thooe  who  make  effective  soldiers  And  you 
can  find  numbers  of  high  school  graduates 
who  don't  make  effective  soldiers  at  all  We've 
also  found  that  four  out  of  every  five  non- 
high  school  graduates  do  mslce  effective 
soldiers  By  effective  I  mean  someone  who 
behaves  well  and  does  his  Job  well. 

Mr  Rabick  And  adapts  to  the  service'' 
General  SMrrH  That  b  right  And  so  this 
Is  what  we're  really  looking  for — a  motivated, 
effective  soldier  So  have  we  changed  the 
balance,  the  arbitrary  balance  between  high 
school  graduates  and  non-high  school  gradu- 
atea  Presently  we're  aiming  to  bring  in  about 
60  percent  high  school  graduates:  more  If 
they'll  come  But  the  key  thing  we're  look- 
ing for  Is  a  person  who's  adapted  to  the 
service,  whose  behavior  and  performance  will 
be  matters  of  pride  to  himself  and  to  the 
Army,  and  these  aren't  necessarily  tied  to 
education  As  a  part  of  this— an  Important 
part  —  we  are  developing  much  better  ways  to 
Identify  prospectively  good  soldiers  These 
better  ways  include  new  tests  new  "whole 
person  screens  and  Increased  command  re- 
sponsibility for  Judging  the  performance  and 
potential  of  new  soldiers  during  their  first 
1 79  days  of  service 

Mr  Rabick  General  some  of  us  who  were 
In  the  "old  Army"  have  been  concerned  about 
the  new  changes  of  the  Army  such  as  abolish- 
ing KP  and  some  of  the  other  matters  which 
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were  not  only  discipline,  but  were  an  honor 
m  the  service  This  brings  about  the  ques- 
tion: has  the  Army  then  reduced  the  stand- 
ard of  discipline  among  the  new  soldiers? 

General  SMrru.  I  was  a  private  back  about 
the  end  of  the  Ice  Age  In  the  Canadian  Army 
for  a  short  while,  and  also  a  private  In  the 
American  Army,  and  so  I've  had  a  look  at 
discipline  from  a  lot  of  p>ointa  of  view.  The 
di.sclplUie  we  want  Is  self -discipline  for  the 
individual  And  we  want  unit  discipline  By 
these  measures.  In  my  mind,  our  discipline 
Ls  as  good  or  better  than  It's  ever  been  in 
the  American  Army  I  think  that  we've  been 
subject  to  some  accusations  of  lowered  dis- 
cipline, or  permissiveness.  If  you  want  to  use 
that  phrase,  from  people  who  dldc  t  really 
understand  what  was  at  work.  But  what  we 
did  was  to  review  all  the  old  practices  and  re- 
validate them  If  they  were  still  imp>ortant 
militarily,  we  kept  them.  If  they  weren't  im- 
portant militarily.  If  they  didn't  contribute. 
If  they  simply  harassed  the  young  people  of 
today,  we  did  away  with  them  Then  too,  how 
do  you  measure  discipline?  You  measure  It  In 
terms  of  whether  an  artillery  unit  can  put 
rounds  out  In  the  "box,"  whether  an  Infan- 
try unit  can  soldier  for  many  days  and  nights 
through  tough  weather,  and  under  danger 
and  stress,  and  come  out  with  Its  chin  up 
Also,  whether  that  unit's  men  can  fire  their 
weapons  and  maintain  their  vehicles,  and 
still  go  on  You  measure  It  too.  by  statistical 
Indicators,  of  AWOL.  crimes  and  the  like.  And 
all  of  these  measures  now  say  to  me  that  the 
Army's  discipline  Is  gcxxl  and  getting  better. 
It's  simply,  absolutely  untrue  that  we've 
lowered  discipline  or  that  the  men  and  units 
of  today  are  undisciplined  and  can't  defend 
this  country.  You  can  be  proud  of  them 

Mr  Rabick  You  don't  feel  then  that  the 
length  of  a  soldier's  hair  or  his  beard  neces- 
sarily affects  his  discipline? 

General  Smfth  I  do  not  We  have  regula- 
tions They  must  be  obeyed  But  the  other 
matters  I  have  discussed  are  the  Important 
ones 

Mr  Rarick  General,  do  you  feel  that  the 
press,  which  Is  usually  the  media  which 
reaches  the  general  public,  has  given  the 
volunteer  army   concept  a  fair  reporting? 

General  SMrrH  Yea.  I  do.  Pair  is  one  word 
or  concept,  though,  and  absolutely  unquali- 
fied support  Is  another.  We  don't  have  any 
right  to  expect  the  second  We  do  have  a 
right.  I  think,  to  expect  fairness  And  I  do 
wish  that  the  critics  would  truly  ascertain 
the  facts,  the  current  facts,  before  making 
up   their   minds. 

Mr.  Rabick,  I  think  the  main  goal  Is  to 
have  an  Army  which  would  be  able  to  defend 
our  country  from  any  and  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic.  This  Is  the  real  goal  Gen- 
eral, In  your  opinion,  can  the  Army  maintain 
the  number  and  quality  of  personnel  on  a 
volunteer  basis  to  adequately  provide  defense 
of  this  country? 

General  SMrra.  The  Jury's  still  out  on 
that  My  position,  which  Is  certainly  no  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else's.  Is  one  of  moderate 
optimism  It  would  be  more  than  moderate 
If  I  were  assured  that  the  public's  support 
and  respect  for  the  Institution  of  the  Army, 
and  their  wllllngnass  to  see  their  sons  and 
daughters  serve  for  a  short  or  a  long  period 
of  time  in  the  Army  were  unqualified.  So,  If 
the  people  want  us  to  have  an  effective  Army, 
and  understand  that  even  a  volunteer  Army 
is  able  to  achieve  it  And  certainly.  It'll  be  a 
good  Army,  whatever  slse  It  is, 

Mr  Rabick  Do  you  feel  that  the  war  threat 
from  the  Middle  East  and  the  Juggling  still 
going  on  In  Vietnam  are  causing  the  volun- 
teer Army  coneapt  to  not  move  forward  aa 
fast  as  you  might  hav«  bopad  If  there  bad 
been  some  world  peace  and  stability? 
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General  Smith.  No,  I'm  not  sure  of  that. 
There  are  people  who  would  be  put-off  by 
those  kinds  of  threats  or  potential  dangers 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  young 
people,  and  we're  looking  for  them,  who 
respond  to  challenge.  And  some  of  the  fine 
reactions  of  young  soldiers  when  the  82d  Air- 
borne was  alerted  recently  for  example,  per- 
suade me  that  we  have  a  lot  of  such  people 
In  the  Army  today.  These  kinds  of  things 
make  me  think  that  young  people  are  not 
worried  about  challenges,  not  so  worried 
about  dangers  as  some  of  the  critics  who 
view  them  today  might  have  you  believe 

Mr.  Rabick  Well  I  think  It  all  ends  up 
then  that  either  we  have  a  draft,  w*  have 
no  Army,  or  we  have  a  volunteer  Army,  And 
the  ultimate  decision  would  be  with  the 
American  people  and  the  young  people  of 
this  age,  Isnt  that  about  the  way  you  see  If 

General  Smith  I  agree  with  that  entirely 
People  ask,  "Are  we  going  to  have  a  volunteer 
Army?"  We  do  have  one.  I  see  no  evidence 
here,  but  you're  the  Judge  of  that,  but  I  see 
no  evidence  of  Congress'  wanting  to  rush  to 
relnstltute  the  draft.  We've  got  a  volunteer 
Army.  The  alternative  Is  no  Army,  and  that's 
unacceptable  If  we  want  peace,  security, 
stability  and  freedom. 

Mr  Rarick  Congress  doesn't  want  to  re- 
lnstltute the  draft,  but  they  certainly  want 
to  get  Involved  with  every  little  diplomatic 
triangle  around  the  world. 

General  Smith.  Well,  I'll  be  leave  that  to 
your  discretion  and  Judgment  We  carry  out 
policy 

Mr  Rabick  Thank  you  very  much.  General 
Smith  Our  guest  today  has  been  General  De- 
Witt  Smith  who  la  the  Assistant  Dep'nty 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel.  Ufl   Army. 

General  Smith  Thank  you  for  having  me. 
I've  enjoyed  it. 
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or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  S,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
frequently  expressed  my  concern  over 
the  gradual  erosion  of  leglalatlve  au- 
thority. Por  too  long.  Congress  has  stood 
on  the  sidelines  and  allowed  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  over  many  of  Its  constitu- 
tionally mandated  powers  and  duties. 

Today,  however,  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  which  wUl  reestablish  congressional 
control  over  the  budget  and  reassert  its 
right  to  set  spending  priorities,  I  am 
pleased  that  Congress  is  finally  moving 
to  restore  its  constitutional  prerogatives 
In  this  vital  matter  of  spending. 

A  ma  J  CM-  area  of  controversy  In  this 
bill  is  the  title  concerning  impoundment 
by  the  executive  branch.  Although  I  have 
consistwitly  fought  against  excessive 
Oovemment  spending  and  voted  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto  of  extravagant 
money  bills,  I  do  not  believe  that  Execu- 
tive impoundment  offers  a  real  solution 
to  our  Nation's  fiscal  and  ecooomlc  prob- 
lems. Congress,  not  the  President,  Is  as- 
signed the  appropriation  power  under 
our  Constitution.  Constitutional  prin- 
ciples should  never  be  sacrificed  in  order 
to  secure  short-term  benefits. 
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TACHOGRAPH  WLLL  HELP  MONITOR 
PUEL  SHORTAGE 

HON.  PAUL  FIWDL£Y 

or  na.ii«"Ui 

IN  TKX  HO'  ^?:  '-.-p  azFriFSENTATIVKS 

Wedneuiau    December  i,  1$73 

Mr  PTNDLEY  Mr  Spt^aJter.  on  No- 
vember 15,  I  u-.troduced  H  R  11514.  the 
Bu3  and  Trtick  Sa.'ety  Act  of  1373  Thia 
bill  would  rv<)ulr«  earh  iruOt  and  bus  un- 
der the  j urtedlrtlon  of  Ui*»  Int^rstat^ 
Commfr^e  Oorr.mls.'rl'n'.  to  be  equipped 
with  a  Uchosrraph  a  rrcordlng  Instrj- 
ment  which  ;3rov;de.s  a  perraanent  rec- 
ord by  chATt  of  sf)et>d  in  milea-per-hour. 
distance  traveled,  and  me  number  and 
duration  of  sUips  a  well  as  other  per- 
tinent inforrnauon 

&xper1enre  in  foreign  countries  where 
the  tachograph  Is  mandatory  equipment 
shows  clearly  that  these  devices  promote 
speed  contni!  "serve  a,s  a  warning  to  driv- 
ers and  provide  accurate!  rec^Tdd  for  own- 
ers, drivers,  and  law  erJoreenieiit  a^n- 
cif«  SevermJ  States  already  bave  sucii 
laws  or  ar»  con.sidenp.g  them  Bills  ha-.e 
been  tntroduceti  to  require  tachographs 
cm  buses  tn  Cnnnectlcut  Mau-wa^-h'ssetta. 
and  Rhode  Island.  A  bill  to  require  the 
■jse  ot  tachographs  on  other  vehicl;*s  In 
addition  to  buses  was  introduced  In  New 
Yort. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  can  be  held 
on  this  bill  and  the  Congress  wUl  enact 
it  at  an  early  date  for  several  reasona. 

Of  primary  concern  to  everyone  Is  the 
urgent  necessity  to  ron.ser/e  our  preclou.> 
energy  supplien  The  House  yesterday 
passed  a  bill  »ettuig  a  national  speed  lim- 
it of  no  more  than  53  miles  per  hour  for 
all  vehicles  Enforcement  of  that  stand- 
ard win  be  left  to  State  and  local  oflDrials 

The  tachograph  wUl  make  enforcement 
much  more  uniform.  It  will  make  it  quite 
unlikely  that  the  glar.ts  of  the  high- 
ways— trucks  and  buwR— wlU  violate  the 
Dew  speed  law  and  Jeopardise  the  lives  of 
passengers  and  other  motorlsLs  alike. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Wa&hlngton 
Star  Indicates  that  such,  violations  are 
widespread  among  truckers  and  almost 
Impossible  to  combat.  Through  the  use  or 
a  secret  aod  largely  illegal  network  of  clt- 
Uec's  band  radios  in  the  cabs  of  trucks. 
many  bave  secured  virtual  immunity 
from  speeding  and  overweight  arrests 

Key  code  vords  are  exchanged  b>'  as 
many  as  25  percent  of  the  truckers  on  our 
Nation's  highways,  thereby  IrJormlng 
each  other  ol  the  locations  of  police  vehl- 
clest  speed  traps,  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

The  bare  statistics  on  truck  accidents 
show  the  dangers  involved.  According  uj 
t^ie  NaUonal  Safety  Council,  in  19T2 
alone  there  were  approximately  3.500  oco 
big-d«  aocl4enU  that  killed  5,500  persons 
and  caused  |6  biUlcn  In  property  damage 

Accordlrig  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  average  passenger  c«r  travel- 
ing 50  mph  needs  123  feet  to  stop  The 
avtragw  thne-  or  foor-axle  truck  needs 
449  fw( — almost  foor  times  u  much 

OtovluuBlr.  tt  is  hard  enough  for  a  tnjek 
lo  stop  wtien  it  Is  traveling  the  legal 
speed  limn  When  It  is  speeding.  It  is  even 
more  difBcuU  ami  is  less  likely  that  It  will 
be  able  to  stop  wtih  safety. 

Text  of  newssiory  follows; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  Rt\L\RKS 

[rrom   U>e   WMhlogtoa  Star-Neva.  Nov    IS, 

1073) 

&ASIU     tH«rTK«      OK  »     TaUTKa'      UltiKKAi^tMO 

Ho«  mATiy  tlin«a  har*  Lhe  ol^  IrmUer  Iruckjs 
tbuiidATWl  t>y  ftt  7u-j:  lua  m  pji  on  ma^v 
?umplk»  ttralgh'.*wmy»  u>  leavF  mol'T.su 
wonderuii?    now    they    ??t    away    with    If 

How  Uvey  g«t  away  with  it  a^-curdln^  t<i 
I"«na«ylTaoia  state  t><->lic«.  La  Utrough  a  aecrei 
and  iarv^ly  U;<>i(ai  net  of  ctttsen-s  band  radkia 
m  Uia  caba  at  Um  trucks  The  radRia  tell 
truca«n  wh«r«  the  law  w— and  where  h«  u 
net 

bchangtng  K»j  ood«  worda  over  the  r«4lLos. 
truc4c«r*  know  wboa  polloa  are  oat  around 
and  can  roar  4own  Iba  highway  aa  fast — 
and    a«    overwelgbt — as    they    pleaae 

Key  wnrda  Include  "Sniokey  the  Bear.  '  re- 
ferring to  (tate  policeman,  "chicken  coopa.  ' 
for  wegjhing  atatioi.s.  and  "c'moa  ai^  run.  ' 
meaninif  the  ooaat  :s  clear 

Eatunauss  of  the  number  at  truckers 
«4Ulpp«d  wttb  rmdioe  vary  upward  trotn  the 
todaral  govvmiiMiu  s  2f>  pervant  Tbera  are 
no  accurate  ttgurea  becsuaa  moat  truckere 
dont  obtain  the  required  federal  Uceoae 

On*  nav  owner  of  a  cuiaen  ■  band  radio  ts 
itat*  pollesa  Cpl    Qary   Myaal. 

Aa  be  (at  In  hla  patrol  car  on  the  shoulder 

of  Interstate  81   near  Harrtsburg,  a  group  ot 

m."    r   i.'iilfTH     pa*ir<l      Ha«onda    later,    the 

njiMiacy    tne    Bears    sittla     near    exit    2S. 
He's    In    a    plain    wrapper    i  unmarked   caj) 
It  barked 

"Within  nv«  minutes  they'll  know  30  mU«fl 
in  both  duwctlons  that  were  sitting  here  " 
arplaUied  Cpi  Kd ward  f^aoer  Uyaei  ■  part- 
ner Truckera  hummed  ^y  »:  the  le^al  s^ieed 
for  tits  neit  30  minutee 

CXKoera  say  the  two-way  netwivk  gives 
truckers  vlxtusj  umnunlty  Ui  speeding  and 
overweight  arrests  it  had  betooie  a  natkin&I 
highway  safely  problem  before  speed  limits 
were    lowered    tiecaise    ot    the    energy    crlau 

The  network  also  helps  eipialn   what  has 
Ion*?  been  a  mystery  to  the  average  motorut 
Hv>w  can  thoae  trucks  keep  ban-elluig  sion<; 
at  7o  miles  per  aa«l  nev<-.-  »eeiu  t.   get  stopped 
by  police? 

"Mow  watch  this,"  says  Mysel  as  be  drove 
tlM  patrol  car  well  away  from  the  highway. 

Pl>:JtLng  up  the  microphone  from  his  cltl- 
lea  s  band  radio  and  speaking  In  bu  beat 
truckdrtver  vwlce,  he  bro<ulc*«u. 

"I'm  out  here  near  exit  26  and  Smokey'a 
nowhere  La  sitjht  C  mon  and  run,  C'mon, 
o'mon'" 

iitlnutes  later  the  rigs  whiz  by  at  well 
over  the  65  m  pii  limit. 

No  one  has  yet  found  an  effective  way  to 
thwart  the  Lru>-ker»'  system 

The  report  on  the  truck  drivers  operation 
was  developed  by  reporters  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer 

When  rwieral  Communications  Commis- 
sion lnsp«cu-.irB  Interrupt  the  tnjckers'  trans- 
mlsalons  and  ask  for  their  licensed  call 
letters,    the  response   ts   often    "KMA  " 

KM  A  \a  not  part  of  any  legni  call  sign  but 
here's  a  hint  the  lnspe<-tor«  believe  the  K 
stands  for  "klaa 

Text  of  bill  follows : 

HR    I1S14 
A  bii;  vo  require  that  buses  and  t.-ucks  oper- 
ated   in    cofr.merc«   be   equipped    with    In- 

stni.T:ents   to  provide   a   record  of  certalrj 

operating  data,  and  f  r  other  purposes 

Be  ir  cnuifed  bv  "i'  Senate  and  House  ol 
Refru4tn:j.:Ufs     of     tKt     Vnitei    Slates     of 
A'ne^ica  in  Congrett  Mernbled, 
acoui_4nows 

8«»TToi«  1  (ai  il)  Not  lat«r  than  the  one 
hundred  and  alghUetb  day  aTtar  the  date  of 
enact meot  of  this  Act.  tb«  Secretary  of 
Transportatun  i  hereafter  l;i  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  prescribe  and 
publUh  regulations  In  the  Pederai  Register 
aatabllahlng  specifications  for  one  or  more 
Instruments   (or   InstaltaUon   in    buses   and 
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trucks  operated  In  pommerce  which  shall  (A) 
Indicate  '.he  speed  of  such  buses  or  trucks, 
in  miles  per  hour.  (B)  provide  a  nonreset- 
table  odometer  to  record  the  total  mllw 
traveled  by  such  vehicle  up  to  at  least  one 
million  milea.  (C)  Indicate  by  a  signal, 
whether  visible  or  audible,  to  the  driver  of 
such  bus  or  truck  w.^en  it  Is  exceeding  a 
Hxciflc  rate  of  speed,  and  (Dj  provide  for  a 
permanent  visible  record  (by  chart)  or  (1) 
tbo  speed  of  nuch  vehicle  iln  miles  per  hour), 
yU)  the  distance  traveled  tin  miles),  (111) 
driver  changsa  (U  any),  and  iiv)  the  number 
and  length  of  periods  during  whlcb  the  vehi- 
cle was  not  operated,  and  iKi  oe  attached  to 
such  bus  or  truck  and  secured  from  unau- 
thodasd  use  with  a  lock  or  seal  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  automatically  lndlc*ie  on  the 
record  required  by  clause  (Di  each  Ume  any 
such  Instrument  or  Instruments  are  opened. 

(2)  Such  specifications  shall  Include  spec- 
ifications with  respect  to  i  .A  i  accuracy  un- 
der varloua  forces  and  conditions.  (B)  vUlbU- 
Ity  or  audlbtuly.  as  the  case  may  be.  and  (C> 
resLstance  of  such  Instrument  or  lostruxnents 
to  Impact  and  oorroaton 

(b>  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pro- 
vide by  whom  and  for  what  period  of  Ume 
any  records  made  by  such  Inatrumenu  shall 
be  retained 

ASMiNivTas'nvs  pkocKoi'kx  smb  jvmcut. 

■KVIXW 

8«r  a  The  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  6,  and  chapter  7.  of  Utlc  6,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  regulations  prescribed  under  section  1  of 
thto  Act. 

PaOBISTTKD    ACTS 

Bsc  3.  (a)  Il  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  operate  or  cause  to  be  operated  In  com- 
merce any  bus  or  truck  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1,  1876.  unless  such  bus  or 
truck  Ls  equipped  with  an  Instrument  or  In- 
strumenu  which  comply  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act. 

lb  I  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
operate  or  cause  to  be  operated  in  commerce 
after  January  1,  1978,  any  bus  or  truck  maxiu- 
factured  before  January  l,  1976,  unless  such 
bus  or  truck  Is  equipped  with  an  Instrument 
or  instrumeuu  which  comply  with  regula- 
Uons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
tosecUon  I  of  this  Act 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  offer  for  sale  for  use  lu  any  bus  or  truck 
or  to  install  In  any  bus  or  truck  ajiy  instru- 
ment or  instrumenis.  which  are  represented 
by  su>.h  person  to  comply  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  1  of  this  Act,  unieas  such  lustruuient  or 
Instrumenu  In  fact  comply  with  such  regula- 
tions 

PI2IA1.TIIS 

8«c  4  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly violate*  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  no  more  ihaji  » 1,000  for  each  such 
violation. 

omNmoNS 

8rc   5   As  used  In  this  Act — 

Ml  The  term  "oommerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  placs  In  a  Btat*  and  any 
pla«e  outside  thereof,  or  between  places  In 
the  same  State  but  through  siny  place  out- 
side thereof 

(3)  The  term  "SUte  Includes  the  DUtrtct 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  possession  of  the  IJnItsd  Statss. 

(81  Th»  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicis  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
which  Is  manufactured  prUnarUy  for  use  on 
tb*  public  streeu,  roads,  or  highways,  ex- 
cspt  any  vehicle  opsratad  exclusively  on  a  rail 
or  raUs 

(4)  The  tsrm  "bus"  means  any  motor  vehi- 
cle designed  to  carry  more  than  eight  pas- 
senjrers 

(8)  The  term  "truck"  means  any  motor 
vehicle  designed  to  carry  property  In  further- 
ance of  any  business  acUvlty. 
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C»NGRESS   SHOULD   ACT    NOW    ON 
METRIC   CONVERSION   MEASURE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr  McCIX)RY  Mr  Specker,  legisla- 
tion that  would  overcome  the  present 
slow,  uncoordinated  dnit  of  this  country 
to  the  metric  system  of  measurement  has 
yet  to  be  passed  by  tlie  Congress.  Oppo- 
sition by  some  elements  of  the  business 
community  and  segments  of  organized 
labor  persist  Still.  It  Ls  encouraging  to 
note  that  most  bu.sines.ses  and  educa- 
tional groups  have  taken  the  initiative 
ajid  are  proceeding  to  make  the  neces- 
sary and  vital  changes  that  must  be  made 
in  order  for  them  to  convert  to  the  metric 
system. 

Since  these  labor  union  and  small  busi- 
ness groups  think  that  any  such  change- 
over to  the  metric  system  wiU  require 
extensive  schooling  and  retraining,  they 
are  demanding  tliat  tlie  VS  taxpayer  be 
assessed  huge  sums  of  money  to  pay  for 
such  education  or  training.  Tliis  attitude 
indicates  a  lack  of  faitii  in  the  ability  of 
the  American  adult  to  learn  and  progress 
either  on  the  Job  or  in  his  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  order  to  dispel  such  misconceptions 
about  tlie  ability  of  the  worker  to  change 
and  to  learn,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  two  articles 
tiiat  I  came  acrois  recently. 

The  first  article,  entitled  "Teaching 
Children  to  Think  Metric,"  appeared  in 
Todays  Education  and  is  authored  by 
two  residents  of  DllnoLs  George  W. 
Bright,  assistant  professor,  department 
of  mathematical  sciences.  Northern  Illi- 
nois University;  and  Carol- Ann  Jones, 
fourth  grade  teaclier,  Westgate  School, 
Arlington  Heights.  Ill  Their  article  shows 
very  clearly  how  easy  it  was  for  a  class 
(»f  fourth  grade  students  in  the  Chicago 
suburb  to  learn  the  metric  system  and 
how  much  easier  it  was  for  them  to  un- 
derstand and  use  than  the  conventional 
customary  system. 

It  is  Interesting  tliat  tlie  key  to  devel- 
oping skill  in  converting  accurately 
among  the  linear  units  appears  to  come 
from  frequent  practice  and  that  the  ex- 
perience so  gained  brings  about  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  actual  sizes  of  the  metric 
units,  which,  in  turn,  enables  people  to 
think  metric 

TTie  article  includes  a  clmrt  dra'an  up 
by  a  sixth  grade  class  In  New  Jersey  to 
lielp  explain  the  metric  system  to  stu- 
dents in  other  classes  in  the  school.  For 
ii«  good  work,  ana  creative  efforts,  the 
class  received  a  letter  of  congratulation 
from  President  Nixon,  which  I  would  like 
to  Insert  In  connection  with  my  remarks. 

The  second  article,  entitled  "Into  the 
Metric  Mainstream,"  appears  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1973  issue  of  Impact,  the  official 
monthly  publication  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Board  for  Technical  and  Com- 
prehensive Education 

In  a  general  discussion  of  the  number 
of  Industries  moving  into  South  Carolina 
to  set  up  manufacturing  activities  and  to 
hire  local  help,  it  was  noted  by  the  plant 
manager  of  Mayer  &  Cie,  Edgar  Forten- 
bacher,  that; 
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Our  employees  have  had  no  dlffliuUy  In 
learning  the  metric  system,  and  once  famil- 
iar with  It,  many  voiced  the  opinion  that  It 
was  an  easier  system  to  learn.  Everything  is 
divided  equally  by  ten,  which  makes  It,  tn 
the  eyes  of  the  Americans,  Just  like  dollars 
and  dimes  .  .  .  All  of  our  employees  adapted 
very  well  to  this  system. 

Pointing  out  the  present  uncoordi- 
nated movement  toward  the  metric  sys- 
tem, the  article  shows  that: 

The  companies  aiming  toward  metrication 
are  not  motivated  by  laws  or  edicts  but  by 
the  reality  of  the  marketplace.  Our  country 
Is  the  last  Industrialized  country  In  the 
world  not  already  on  the  metric  system  or  of- 
ficially commlf,*d  to  convert  to  that  sys- 
tem. .  .  One  of  the  reasons  why  American 
exports  are  not  expanding  faster  Is  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  olTer  our  foreign  customers 
the  metric-sized  products  they  want.  A  re- 
cent Department  of  Commerce  survey  Indi- 
cated that  the  country  was  losing  10  to  20 
billion  dollars  annually  In  exports  because 
our  products  were  non-metric.  Metrication 
would  be  one  manner  In  which  to  Improve 
the  present  XJS.  trade  deficit  and  even  the 
balance  of  payments. 

As  I  say,  the  present  situation  should 
bo  improved.  We  should  act  quickly  and 
decisively.  We  should  bring  the  metric 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
action  With  the  many  problems  beset- 
ting this  Nation,  If  we  can  help  matters 
as  greatly  as  the  articles  point  out  by 
establishing  a  mechanism  by  legislation 
for  a  comprehensive  conversion  to  the 
metric  system,  I  say  we  should  do  so 
immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
items  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 
■Teaching  Children  To  Think  Metric," 
from  Todays  Education;  letter  from 
F*resident  Nixon;  and  "Into  the  Metric 
Mainstream,"  from  Impact: 

Teaching  Childein  To  Think  Metric 
(By  George  W   Bright  and  Carol-Ann  Jones) 
There  once  was  a  student  named  Peter, 
■Who  asked.  "'Wby  use  meter  and  liter?" 
But  when  he  found  out 
He  let  out  a  shout. 
"Cause  meter  and  liter  are  neater  I' 

This  limerick,  wTltten  by  a  first  grade 
teacher  at  the  close  of  a  three-wesk  work- 
sliop,  reflects  the  Ideal  reaction  of  people 
who  are  exposed  to  the  modernized  metric 
system.  Unfortunately,  the  approach  often 
used  to  teach  the  metric  system — conversion 
from  the  metric  system  to  the  English  sys- 
tem and  vice  versa — promotes  confusion  and 
dislike  for  the  only  common  measurement 
system  whose  components  are  meaningfully 
related  to  each  other. 

The  basic  unit  of  length  In  the  metric 
system  is  the  meter,  which  is  about  10  per- 
cent longer  than  the  yard.  It  Is  not  the 
uniqueness  of  the  basic  unit,  but  rather  the 
manner  In  which  multiples  and  submultlples 
of  the  meter  are  derived  that  sets  the  metric 
system  apart  from  other  measurement  sys- 
tems. Our  number  system  Is  based  on  ten  and 
the  pKjwers  of  ten.  The  metric  system  Is 
modeled  on  this  system  in  order  to  exploit 
the  inherent  computational  simplicity. 

The  first  EUbmulttple  of  the  meter  Is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  meter  into  10  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  Is  called  a  decimeter. 
This  unit  Is  still  too  large  for  som?  measuie- 
luents,  so  a  decimeter  Is  divided  Into  10  pans, 
each  of  which  Is  called  a  centimeter.  The 
process  of  subdivision  could,  at  least  theo- 
retically, continue  indefinitely,  and  In  si-n.e 
s'lentlflc  work  It  is  repeated  many  more 
times  than  most  people  would  care  to  imag- 
ine. But  for  most  real-world  measurements, 
the  centimeter  Is  quite  accurate  enough. 
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Ntimerous  mathematical  properties  can  be 
derived  or  Illustrated  by  the  metric  system, 
but  that  is  a  topic  for  some  other  setting. 
Of  interest  to  us  here  Is  a  way  In  which  the 
metric  system  can  be  taught  in  the  class- 
room. Undoubtedly,  there  are  unique  points 
to  keep  In  mind  at  each  grade  level.  How- 
ever, an  approach  of  this  sort  has  even 
proven  to  be  reasonably  successful  in  the 
essential  task  of  helping  elementary  school 
teachers  develop  skill  In  using  metric  units. 
Of  course,  the  amount  of  time  available  can 
be  much  shorter  thtm  for  pupUs,  and  the  In- 
struction more  condensed  But  the  involve- 
ment In  making  real  measurements  is  pres- 
ent. 

The  class  we  shall  talk  about  is  a  fourth 
grade  in  a  Chicago  suburb.  These  pupils 
stepped  ofl  Into  their  exploration  of  the 
metric  system  by  first  experimenting  with 
arbitrary  measurement.  TTiese  activities  were 
Introduced  to  show  the  need  for  a  system 
of  standard  units  of  measurement 

Each  child's  hand  span  was  used  as  bis 
unit.  The  children  began  by  working  to- 
gether to  measure  objects  named  by  the 
teacher — for  example,  the  width  of  their 
desks  They  first  estimated  the  measurement 
in  terms  of  their  hand  spans  and  then  per- 
formed the  measurement.  After  measuring 
a  number  of  objects  together,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  own  to  estimate  and  measure 
other  objects  in  the  room. 

The  following  day  the  student?  complied 
and  compared  results.  The  general  feeling 
was  one  ot  dissatisfaction  with  the  impos- 
sibility of  comparing  results  of  communicat- 
ing measurements  to  others  Everyone  agreed 
on  the  need  for  a  standard  unit  of  measure- 
ment. 

The  next  step  Involved  giving  everyone  s 
piece  of  construction  paper  of  the  same  size 
"ITie  paper  was  one  decimeter  in  length  (a 
little  less  than  four  inches)  At  this  point, 
however,  that  fact  was  not  explained  The 
basic  process  of  measuring  various  objects 
was  repeated,  each  person  estimated  and 
measured  to  the  nearest  unit  and  recorded 
his  results.  As  far  as  the  children  were  con- 
cerned, the  unit  they  used  wa.s  an  arbitrary 
one. 

When  their  Information  was  compiled  and 
recorded,  the  children  were  less  dissatisfied 
Tlie  results  were  fairly  accurate  for  objects 
between  one  and  15  decimeters.  Measure- 
ments of  longer  lengtlis,  such  as  the  height 
or  the  length  of  the  room,  were  more  dis- 
crepant. 

With  a  little  prodding,  the  students  con- 
cluded that  a  longer  unit  was  needed.  The 
solution  they  proposed  was  to  tape  their 
units  together  In  groups  of  from  two  to 
seven,  they  taped  their  units  together  and 
remeasured  some  of  the  lengths  they  had 
disagrered  about.  Tlie  results  were  more  ac- 
curate, and  the  students  were  satisfied 

In  order  to  have  them  realise  the  need  for 
a  unit  smaller  than  a  decimeter,  objects  less 
than  a  decimeter  long  were  listed  on  the 
board,  and  the  children  were  Instructed  to 
measure  them.  The  need  became  apparent 
right  away,  and  their  solutions  followed  al- 
most as  quickly.  Some  wanted  to  divide  their 
papers  In  half:  others,  in  thirds:  snd  others, 
!n  eighths. 

At  tbls  f>olnt  the  children  were  told  that 
the  standard  unit  Is  called  a  decimeter,  that 
a  decimeter  is  made  up  of  10  centimeters, 
and  tliat  10  decimeters  are  a  meter.  They 
were  then  given  metric  tape  measures,  meter 
sticks,  and  centimeter  rulers.  Some  children 
also  realized  that  their  personal  rulers  were 
marked  In  metric,  so  there  was  ro  lack  of 
measuring  tools. 

Some  of  the  earlier  measurements  were 
now  repeated  with  metric  units  Measure- 
r.ionts  were  made  first  to  the  nearest  deci- 
meter, then  to  the  nearest  meter,  and  finally 
to  the  nearest  centimeter  In  order  to  get 
the  pupils  to  discover  the  relationships 
STiong  the  three  units,  some  measurements 
were  repeated    Ample  time  was  provided  for 
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■eir-cbeclLing  Th»  cbUdr«n  aUo  bad  oppor- 
tunitiM  to  tn«a«ur«  obj«cta  to  th«  neareat 
0*aUin«ter.  tben  to  tue  oeareat  d«clm«t«r. 
knd.  U  pooalble.  U>  ttm  nearest  meter  M«aa- 
urlng  In  units  m  lncre<uti>ii  order  reinforced 
the  r«latlonalilps  among  the  ualta 

Some  pupiU  caught  on  right  away  They 
found  that  It  they  measured  to  the  nearest 
centimeter  they  could  round  off  the  measure 
to  tbe  nearest  multiple  of  10.  drop  the  final 
Bero.  and  have  the  correct  number  at  deci- 
meters. The;  were  able  to  use  a  slmUar 
procedure  io  find  the  measures  in  meters 
Others  were  faa-mated  to  find — without 
qult«  knowing  why — that  when  they  had,  for 
example,  a  three-dl^it  measurement  In 
centimeters  the  first  two  digits  often  equaled 
the  measurement   Ln  decimeters. 

The  Key  to  developing  skill  In  converting 
accurately  among  the  linear  units  seems 
clearly  to  be  frequent  practice  In  this  way. 
children  .-an  discover  the  relationships  and 
then  assut  their  classmates 

A  few  members  of  the  class  wanted  to  be 
more  accurate  They  noticed  the  millimeter 
markings  on  their  rulers,  asked  what  they 
were,  and  then  proceeded  to  use  them  Some 
were  curious  ahout  long  distances,  and  since 
by  this  time  they  were  aware  that  they  were 
studying  the  metric  system,  an  animated 
discuselon   of   kilometers  evolved 

One  of  the  more  Important  fea:ures  .)f  the 
activities  used  with  the  fourth  j^rade  class  Is 
practice  in  estimating  lengths  Estimation 
acted  as  a  motivation  for  accuracy  In  that 
the  boys  and  girls  wanted  to  check  their 
guesses  Such  selT-checklng  activities  pre- 
pare them  to  move  away  from  the  structure 
of  the  classroom  to  develop  their  own  learn- 
ing experiences  They  also  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  chance  to  guess  the  aoaver  before  vert- 
fytng  their  estimates 

Two  different  kinds  of  estimation  were 
used  to  help  them  develop  concepts  of  the 
metric  lengths  The  firs:  consisted  of  speci- 
fying an  object,  such  as  the  teacher's  desk. 
and  asking  for  estimates  of  one  of  the  dtmen- 
alons  of  the  object  yuch  as  its  height  The 
children  then  verified  tbelr  guesses  Inde- 
pendently 

The  second  crnsisted  of  stating  a  measure- 
ment, such  as  Mveii  decimeters,  and  asking 
the  children  to  locate  an  object,  solely  by 
sight,  that  had  a  dimension  with  the  speci- 
fied measure  EUich  child  could  then  measure 
the  object  he  selected  to  determine  whether 
his  choice  was  a  good  or\e 

The  two  kinds  of  estimation  do  not  seem 
to  be  the  same  kind  of  activity  Fewer  chil- 
dren were  successful  with  the  second  method 
of  estimation  than  with  the  first  The  most 
accurate  estimators  m  the  first  setting  were 
not  necessarily  the  most  accurate  la  the 
second.  Ttils  fact  has  alao  been  obeerved  In 
working  with  elementary  school  teachers  In 
a  workshop  setting 

Estimation  practice  seenvs  to  have  several 
coosequences  It  helps  develop  the  concepts 
of  multiples  of  numbers,  especially  multiples 
of  the  powers  of  10  Further.  It  may  aid  the 
grovtb  of  mental  concepts  of  spatial  visual- 
isation. It  certainly  does  force  children  to 
m^ke  visual  comparisons  among  dimensions 
of  objects. 

One  other  metric  unit  was  Introduced— 
the  kUo^am.  which  is  the  unit  of  mass  or 
weight.  AC  sea  level,  a  mass  of  one  kilogram 
welfhs  about  2  3  pounds  The  ooiy  planned 
experience  with  this  unit  was  to  have  each 
child  weigh  himself  mi  a  metric  bathroom 
scale  In  fact,  almost  anything  that  could 
stand  or  be  placed  on  the  »cale  was  weighed 
The  children  collected  empty  boxes  and  cans 
from  their  kitchen  at  h.->me  containers  that 
have  the  weight  listed  both  in  ounces  and 
grama.  Thee?  ob)ect«  provided  examples  of 
the  cotunon  use  of  metric  units. 

Another  activity  deserve*  a  comment  After 
several  weeks'  practice  the  children  «ere 
asked  to  write  a  story  describing  what  the 
world  would  be  like  If  there  were  ao  meas- 
urement at  all. 

The    activities    described    here    constltut* 
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one  way  In  which  the  metric  system  can  be 
Introduced   to  a  class  of  fourth  graders 

After  moat  of  the  pupils  develop  adequate 
skills  in  multtpUcatlon,  experiences  In  work- 
ing with  area  and  volume  can  be  Introduced 
Ttxj,  the  children  have  not  yet  discovered 
the  meanings  of  the  prefixes,  but  these  mean- 
ings wUl  develop  with  use.  It  seems  Inappro- 
priate to  force  the  children  to  learn  the  pre- 
fixes, for  this  would  promote  rote  rather  than 
meaningful  learning  Since  these  fourth 
graders  had  been  Introduced  to  fractional 
but  not  decimal  notation,  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  record  their  measurements  in  deci- 
mals 

The  boys  and  girls  seemed  to  grasp  the 
concepts  of  the  metric  system  as  long  as 
they  were  not  pushed  too  fast  Repeated 
practice  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time 
app>ears  to  be  the  best  way  to  develop  skills 
and  confidence  In  using  metric  units  One 
suspects  that  an  analogous  approach  would 
be  successfu:  at  many  different  grade  levels 

experience  with  the  units  will  breed  fa- 
miliarity with  the  actvial  sizes  of  the  re- 
spective units,  and  it  la  this  familiarity  that 
allows  people  to  make  a  smooth  transition  to 
the  metric  system  This  famlllsrlty  in  turn, 
will  free  people  to  think  metric 


Tax   Whttx   Hotrsx, 
Wcufiington.  DC  ,  Dec^mtyrr  e,  1972 
Mr    LEVIN'S  SrxTH  Oaaoc  CLAoa. 
tnteTTtiediale   School, 
Ocean  City.  S  J 

DKAa  Oiai^  AND  BoTs;  It  was  particularly 
kind  of  you  to  remember  me  with  the  'Metric 
Plaque'  which  you  made  and  encloaed  with 
your  thoughtful  letter  I  am  always  pleased 
to  learn  of  tnteresllug  schLiol  projects  .such 
as  the  one  you  are  engaged  In  You  are  to 
be  commended  for  your  Ingenuity  in  cre- 
ating study  aldA  for  use  by  your  fellow  stu- 
dents, and  lot  your  determination  to  broaden 
your  understanding  of  the  meter  as  a  stand- 
ard of  meastirement   Keep  up  the  gtxxl  work' 

With  my  best  wishes  to  each  of  you,  and 
to  your  teacher,  for  the  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

RXCHAXD    NtXON. 

Into  thx  Mxtmc  MaiNsraxAM 

In  Orangeburg.  South  Carolina,  precision 
circular  knitting  machines  are  being  manu- 
factured In  metric  dimensions  at  Mayer  II 
Cle  (USA)  Other  oompanlea  throughout  the 
state  are  t)eg1nning  to  utilize  the  metric 
system,  especially  in  technical  blueprlnu  or 
m  products  which  are  destined  for  the  over- 
seas market 

The  Internationa!  Business  Machines  Cor- 
poration (IBM)  began  eipresslng  its  engi- 
neering drawings  and  technlcsi  docxinients  In 
both  metric  and  nonmetrtc  units  In  1964 
Two  years  ago.  the  company  began  a  ten 
year  phase- in  plan  to  make  metric  measure- 
ment the  standard  in  design,  testing,  manu- 
facture and  ipTvlce  of  all  new  products 

The  Boech  Corporation  which  recently  lo- 
cated In  Charleston  Is  also  on  the  metric 
system  In  the  manufacture  of  their  fuel  In- 
jection pumps  'The  TEC  Industrial  Division 
IS  presently  setting  up  a  series  of  Special 
School  training  programs  for  proepectlve 
emploveee  Training  will  encompaaa  nvachlne 
operation  and  assembly  and  will  begin  with 
an  introduction  to  metrics 

Since  the  Inception  of  TEC  In  l&ei,  part 
of  Its  errort  has  been  to  make  It  poaslble  for 
workers  In  the  Tario>j«  tndustrVee  throughout 
the  Palmetto  State  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
ctirrent  technological  trends  in  the  wirld 
of  business  When  Mayer  A  Tie  a  West  Ger- 
man textile  machinery  company  located  In 
the  state  in  1970  the  TBC  Industrial  Di- 
vision had  Its  first  program  In  training  peo- 
ple in  the  fine  points  of  the  metric  system 
TEC  conducted  a  number  of  Special  School 
pre-employment  training  pnjgrams  for  the 
firm.  To  meet  company  requirements  all 
phases  if  manufacture  were  In  metnos  from 
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machining  parte  for  the  cam  section  to  the 
final  assembly 

The   TEC   Industrial   Division    baa   sereral 

pieces  of  metric  equipment  throughout  the 
system  ranging  from  milling  machines  to  ver- 
tical turret  lathes  There  are  also  adapter 
kits  to  convert  conventional  English  system 
machine  tools  to  the  metric  equivalent.  Much 
of  this  equipment  will  be  utilized  In  the 
Bosch  training  programs 

Edgar  Fortenbacher.  Mayer  A  Cle  Plant 
Manager  said,  "Using  the  metric  system  was 
a  natural  thing  for  this  company  to  do  since 
our  sister  plants  In  Germany  and  Brazil  use 
metrics  Many  of  our  customers  In  foreign 
lands  are  familiar  only  with  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  American  companies  are  utilizing 
metrics  more 

"Our  employees  have  had  no  dlfflcully  In 
learning  the  system  and  once  farrUllar  with 
It,  many  voiced  the  opinion  that  It  was  an 
easier  system  to  learn  Everything  Is  divided 
equally  by  ten.  which  makes  It  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Americans,  Just  like  dollars  and  dimes." 

Continuing  F<ortenbacher  noted.  "Work- 
ing with  TEC,  we  were  able  to  develop  a 
training  manual  In  the  metric  system  which 
showed  our  employees  the  basic  metric  sys- 
tem, metric  tnath,  and  the  use  of  precision 
metric  measuring  Instruments  All  of  our  em- 
ployees adapted  very  well  to  this  system  ' 

While  Congress  Is  groping  with  more  than 
a  dozen  bills  that  would  formalize  this  coun- 
try's entry  Into  the  metric  mainstream, 
thousands  of  American  manufacturers  from 
Ford  Motor  Company  to  Belolt  Tool  Corpo- 
ration have  already  taken  steps  for  a  smooth 
changeover 

Certain  industries  such  as  farm  and  earth - 
moving  equlpnwnt  are  undertaking  gradual 
conversion  on  their  own  For  Instance.  Deere 
A  Co  ,  manufacturers  of  farm  equipment,  be- 
lieve that  excessive  costs  associated  with 
metrication  can  be  avoided  If  the  conversion 
is  done  In  an  orderly  fashion  The  company 
started  Its  own  metric  conversion  about  ten 
years  ago  by  preparing  many  of  Its  technical 
drawings  In  dual  dimensions  Many  members 
of  the  cutting  tool  Industry  feel  the  conver- 
sion can  be  accomplished  easily  If  It  Is  done 
gradually  As  for  the  metrication  of  screw 
threads  and  fasteners,  many  years  will  be 
required  to  complete  a  standardization. 

The  companies  aiming  toward  metrication 
are  not  motivated  by  laws  or  edicts  but  by 
the  reality  of  the  marketplace.  Our  nation  is 
the  last  Industrialised  country  In  the  world 
not  already  on  the  metric  system  or  ofllclally 
conunltted  to  convert  to  that  system.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  world  uses  metrics  with  Japan 
Russia.  Great  Britain,  West  Germany  and  all 
of  the  other  great  manufacturing  nations  be- 
ing metric  The  parts  they  manufacture  are 
Interchangeable  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  la  rapidly  tipping  In 
their  favor 

With  International  trade  becoming  an  In- 
creasingly important  Issue  to  the  American 
economy,  world  trade  may  prove  the  decisive 
push  that  swings  the  United  States  to  the 
metric  system  One  of  the  reasons  American 
exports  are  not  expanding  faster  is  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  offer  our  foreign  customers 
the  metric-sized  products  they  want.  A  re- 
cent Department  of  Commerce  survey  In- 
dicated that  the  country  waa  losing  ten  to 
twenty  billion  dollars  annually  In  exports 
because  our  products  were  non-metric.  With 
the  dollar  fioundering  in  the  world  market- 
place metrication  would  be  one  manner  in 
which  to  Improve  the  present  United  States 
trade  deficit  and  even  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments 

A  number  of  companies  have  changed  over 
to  dual  designations  In  an  effort  to  be  more 
competitive  and  make  the  conversion  proc- 
ess Simpler  Obviously,  a  firm  trying  to  sell 
agricultural  machinery  In  Poland,  plastics  In 
Sweden  or  pharmaceuticals  In  Korea  has  a 
better  chance  of  success  if  Its  artl  les  are 
designed  to  the  metric  standards  observed  In 
those  countries. 
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Aa  the  trend  toward  multlnationalism  in 
business  accelerated  following  World  War  II, 
many  American  companies  determined  that 
access  to  a  foreign  market  was  easier  If  the 
product  was  manufactured  In  that  market. 
ITie  widespread  use  of  the  metric  system 
required  American  companies  to  begin 
thinking  metric." 

On  the  other  hand,  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment m  this  country  is  continuing  at  a  fast 
pace,  particularly  in  view  of  the  dollar  de- 
valuations, as  well  as  the  spiralling  Inflation 
in  Europe.  According  to  a  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  South  Carolina 
ranks  third  among  aU  the  states  (after  New 
York  and  Mew  Jersey)  in  the  cumber  of  off- 
shore Investments.  Over  fifty  companies 
from  ten  countries  have  already  established 
either  production  facilities  or  a  sales  base  In 
the  Palmetto  State.  Multinational  companies 
with  a  production  baee  In  the  state  have 
distinct  advantages  both  In  the  American 
market  and  In  International  trade.  Because 
of  this  reality  discernible  and  accelerating 
movement  toward  IntemaUoualtzatlon  of 
production,  an  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem would  enhance  additional  Investment 
In  this  country.  The  fact  that  the  TEC  In- 
dustrial Division  can  easily  provide  training 
programs  based  on  metrics  Is  a  decided  plus 
factor 

About  a  mlUennlum  ago  an  Anglo-Saxon 
king.  Edgar,  stretched  out  his  arm  and  or- 
dered that  the  span  between  hu  nose  and 
fingertips  be  notched  onto  a  stick  which  he 
decreed  was  a  "yard."  The  Inch  came  about 
by  laying  three  grains  of  dried  barley  end 
to  end. 

Bight  centuries  after  King  Edgar  developed 
the  yard  as  a  standard  of  measure,  a  group 
of  French  scientists  developed  the  meter. 
The  French  system  provided  a  coherent  set 
of  units  of  measurement.  In  1770,  the  French 
Republic  Initiated  the  metric  system  as  we 
know  tt  and  this  was  used  to  counteract  the 
Jumble  of  systems  and  weights  and  other 
measures  used  by  some  other  countries  In 
the  past.  The  environment  In  Prance  after 
the  French  Revolution  gave  Impettis  to  the 
effort*  for  Improvement. 

Such  an  awareness  also  existed  In  America 
as  Is  dociunented  In  statements  on  the  Im- 
portance of  weights  and  measures  regulation 
contained  In  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  were  ratified  In  1781.  The  metric  sys- 
tem  waa  even  favored  by  many  of  this  ooun- 
try'B  founding  fathers  including  George 
Washington,  John  Adams  and  Tbomas  Jef- 
ferson. In  1306,  Congress  ratified  the  measure 
aoceptlng  the  metric  system  as  the  only  legal 
system  of  measures  One  of  the  proponents 
for  this  bin  was  Abraham  Lincoln  Later  In 
1876,  the  United  States  attended  the  Inter- 
national Metric  Convention  and  signed  the 
Treaty  of  the  Meter  along  with  sixteen  other 
nations. 

Despite  our  progress  toward  the  metric 
system,  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  nations  that  measures  objects  in 
feet,  quarts,  and  pounds  irather  than  meters, 
liters  and  kilograms  Our  system  has  not 
only  become  out-dated,  but  the  metric  sys- 
tem is  easier  to  learn  since  all  measurenoents 
are  Interrelated.  Currently,  Britain  is  In  the 
middle  of  a  twelve-year  program  to  discard 
the  "English"  system  founded  by  their  early 
monarch  As  soon  as  Congress  takes  expected 
aotton  on  a  recent  Department  of  Commerce 
reoommendatlon.  the  United  States  will 
probably  follow  suit. 

In  August  of  1073,  the  Senate  passed  a 
metric  bill  but  the  House  did  not  act  on  It. 
This  year  the  House  has  a  total  of  fourteen 
metric  bills,  submitted  by  fifty  Representa- 
tives, It  is  thought  that  a  bUl  wUl  be  re- 
ported out  of  subcommittee  this  fall  Accord- 
ing to  Louis  B.  Barbrow,  oocrdlnator  of 
metric  activities  In  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  bill  is  expected  to  provide  that 
the  President  name  a  metric  conversion 
bosird  representing  all  sectors  of  society.  The 
b:>*rd  would  then  devise  a  changeover  plan 
ft  r  the  United  States.  If  the  plan  were  ap- 
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proved  by  Congress  the  country  would  then 
begin  the  systematic  transition  to  metrics. 

The  actions  taken  by  American  companies 
are  a  clear  sign  that  a  switch  to  the  metric 
system  Is  Just  a  question  of  time.  The 
changeover  will  iM>t  be  easy  and  even  advo- 
cates admit  that  conversion  may  take  up  to 
thirty  years  for  the  general  public  to  accept 
the  different,  though  much  simpler  standards 
of  measure.  Scientists  are  already  Indoctri- 
nated to  metrication  and  for  many  engineers 
within  Industry,  metrics  has  become  a  second 
language. 

Barbrow  who  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  House  subcommittee,  noted  that  as  in 
Britain,  the  conversion  would  be  voluntary 
with  the  Initiative  for  the  changeover  com- 
ing from  the  private,  non-government  sector. 
Proponents  of  metrication  feel  that  its  im- 
pact will  be  lessened  by  a  gradual,  govem- 
mentally-ooordlnated  changeover.  The  most 
likely  approach  will  be  a  duaUzatlon  of 
standards  with  the  "English"  system  being 
eventually  phased  out. 

In  educational  circles,  metric*  would  be 
taught  and  the  present  system  would  be 
eliminated  over  a  period  of  years.  Already 
innovative  school  districts  have  begun  teach- 
ing metrics  in  the  first  grade.  By  1975,  all 
schools  In  the  country  should  be  teaching 
both  systems  -wXXix  the  "English"  system  com- 
pletely dtsapf>earlng  from  most  currlctila  by 
198S.  Educators  feel  that  metrics,  without 
fractions  and  constant  conversions,  are  far 
easier  for  a  child  to  comprehend. 

Tills  gradual  transition  will  require  that 
the  current  generation  of  technical  students 
play  a  key,  pivotal  role  in  the  changeover. 
Early  In  their  careers  as  technicians,  these 
individuals  will  need  to  be  completely  capable 
of  thinking  In  English  and  metric  units  with 
equal  facility. 

At  the  TBC  Centers  a  number  of  currlcu- 
lar  areas,  such  as  the  allied  health  programs, 
require  a  knowledge  of  both  systems.  TBC 
chemistry  and  physics  courses  are  taught  In 
both  systems  of  measurement  so  engineering 
technician  students  can  easily  convert  from 
one  system  to  another.  Other  curricula,  too. 
have  integrated  the  metric  system  into  their 
basic  classroom  procedure.  For  instance.  In 
the  automotive  shops  metric  tools  and 
wrenches  are  available  for  work  on  foreign 
cars.  Also,  many  machine  shc^  students  have 
projects  which  require  measurement  in  both 
English  and  metric  tmlts.  Orangeburg-Cal- 
houn TEC  offers  a  self-paoed  course  In 
metrics. 

Already  the  average  American  has  started 
to  Live  the  metric  way,  however  subcon- 
sciously. Aspirin  tablets  are  metric  best- 
sellers. Indeed  the  American  drug  Industry 
has  been  oa  the  metric  system  since  the 
1050's.  The  contents  of  all  pharmaceutical 
bottles  are  weighed  tn  m.llligram8  or  grams. 
Also  at  the  drugstore,  the  consumer  may  pur- 
chase camera  film  with  width  designated  tn 
nuilimeters. 

Sporting  enthusiasts  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  thinking  In  meters.  As  Ameri- 
cans baUed  Mark  Spits  for  his  feat  of  cap- 
turing seven  gold  medals  at  the  Munich 
Olympics,  they  also  realized  the  swimming 
raoea  he  won  were  measured  in  meters.  Skiers 
use  skis  with  lengths  of  180  or  ISLS  cm. 

Spectators  at  Clsclnnatrs  new  stadium  are 
bolng  taught  to  think  meters  as  the  key 
dimensions  of  the  playing  field  are  expressed 
in  meters,  as  well  as  feet.  The  Beds'  baseball 
club  now  tells  the  fans  that  the  distance 
from  home  plate  to  tb*  oenterfleld  wall  Is 
123,13  meters  (40i  feet). 

A  variety  of  Industrial  products  such  as 
spark  plug  threads  and  ban  bearings,  have 
always  been  metric.  A  common  consumer 
product  whose  length  is  measured  In  milli- 
meters Is  cigarettes.  Regular  length  is  sev- 
enty millimeters,  while  the  longest  cigaretes 
are  cne-h'undred  millimeters  In  length. 

As  the  country  slowly  adopts  the  metric 
s>stem,  Americans  will  buy  more  and  more 
products  by  metric  unit:  a  liter  of  milk, 
tlilrty-flvc  square  meters  of  carp«t  or  thirty 
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liters  of  gas  are  Just  a  few  examples.  In  the 
years  to  oome.  It  will  be  common  for  a  man 
to  weigh  82.3  kilograms  and  the  temperature 
to  be   measured  on  the  Centigrade  scale. 

TEC  which  has  always  felt  the  pulsebeat 
of  Industry  and  been  ready  to  supply  Its 
needs,  will  tie  ready  to  assist  the  companies 
as  they  adopt  the  metric  system  to  their 
product  line. 


OSHA 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  Tzxts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  S,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  renmrks  I  Include  the  third 
in  a  series  of  three  articles  on  OSHA, 
written  by  R.  D.  Patrick  Mahoney.  which 
was  carried  In  the  November  21,  1973. 
issue  of  the  Texas  Tribune.  The  article 
follows : 

06HA  IV 
(By  R.  D.  Patrick  Mahoney) 

If  there  is  one  important  lesson  to  be 
learned  by  the  American  people  from  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  and  its 
aftermath,  it  Is  that  politicians  are  still  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  voices  of  those  who 
elected  them.  And  during  both  the  Senate 
and  House  hearings  on  the  taotics  of  the 
OSHA  administrators.  Congressman  from  all 
over  the  nation  were  hearing  from  those  elec- 
tors. 

In  last  issue's  OSHA  column,  the  example 
was  given  of  Congressman  Bob  Price  from 
Texas,  who  completely  reversed  his  initial 
position  on  OSHA  after  being  alerted  by  an 
Informed  constituency.  In  fact,  so  many 
Congressmen  have  had  second  thoughts  con- 
cerning OSHA  that,  according  to  Congress- 
man Charles  Tbone  of  Nebraska,  no  less  than 
128  House  members  have  now  Joined  In 
sponsoring  one  or  more  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  law. 

But  how  may  one  effectively  combat  the 
"gestapo"  tactics  mentioned  In  our  last  is- 
sue, that  axe  being  used  by  the  OSHA  agents^ 
One  of  the  oldest  and  best  targets  is  still  the 
pocketbook. 

Representative  Da  rid  Dennis  of  Indiana 
prc^osed  an  amendment  to  OSHA  which 
would  have  deleted  $30  million  from  the  orig- 
inal appropriation  figure  for  the  administra- 
tion of  OSHA.  And  the  very  reason  Dennis 
advanced  the  amendment  was  because  he 
had  received  more  mall  from  his  ccmstltu- 
ents  on  OSHA  than  on  any  other  measure 
during   bis   entire   tenure   In   Congress. 

The  Dennis  Amendment  'was  defeated  by 
a  rather  narrow  margin — 200  to  190.  Perhaps, 
If  the  Si>  members  who  were  either  absent  or 
refusing  to  commit  bad  been  there  and  Tot- 
Ing,  It  wou'd  have  been  another  story.  It  wp- 
peared.  however,  that  the  House  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  take  thosj  "two  steps  backward" 
to  undo  bome  of  the  Injustices  of  OSHA 

Those  Congressmen  from  Texas  voting  tor 
the  Dennis  Amendment  (and  against  OSHA) 
were:  Jim  OolUns,  Ray  Roberts,  Barle  Cabell. 
Jake  Piokie,  Bob  Price  and  O.C.  Fisher  Thoee 
voting  against  the  measure  were:  Bob  Bck- 
hardt.  Jack  Brooks,  James  Wright,  Oraham 
Puroell,  John  Young,  EUglo  de  I*  Oana, 
Richard  Wbltc,  Oeorge  Mahon.  Henry  Oon- 
ealez  and  Robert  Casey.  Ftaioe-sltteza  were 
Texas  Congreasmen  Wright  Patman,  John 
D3wdy,  Olln  Teague,  WUllam  Po«ge  and 
Abraham  Kazan. 

And  speaking  of  hitting  OSHA  in  the 
pocketbook,  one  of  the  beet  targets  in  the 
financial  area  is  the  powerful  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  chaired  by  George  Mahon, 
who  represents  the  19th  C^ongmsslonal  Dls- 
t.  :ct  of  Texas  Mahon  Is  also  chairman  of  the 
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Joint  SeoAte-Houae  Commlttae  on  Reduction 
of  faAeral  IxpeidCure*.  »  rvrj  Importftnt 
cocumltt**    U)    on*    who    r«*Ilse«    j'-uit    vtist 

o9po«U:on  la  his  C^n^reaaioiiAl  dUtrlci  over 
tb«  ye»r» — but  sometJilrij  slAnda  out  tn  th»t 
dutnct  In  196*.  there  were  97  713  p«opIf  who 
voted  Republlc»n  for  Preslder.t  l!  "<o  w^o 
voted  Amer!c»n.  »nd  on;y  41  831  wno  voted 
Democr»t  So  It  would  sppe&r  at  a  g'.ance 
that  Mahon*  district  la  a  synthMls  ot  con- 
servative R«publk9*oa  and  Jelfersonlan 
Democrats  who  vouM  believe  that  tbe  beat 
governmeat  Is  the  one  which  governs  (con- 
trols) ;eajt 

Also  there  ar»  S3  Democrats  and  W  Re- 
pubilOAoa  oo  the  Joint  Secate-liouse  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Fedfrai  Frpendi- 
turea.  which  oontroU  the  purseatrlnjis  iif 
Coogresj  Bvery  measure  ihst  uivoivea  that 
long  green  *tuiT  with  the  ihor*  U.'e,  must  tw 
«]e«lt  with  by  the  Houae  ApproprtAtlona  Oom- 
mlttae. 

AJthough  the  House  has  been  unwilling  to 
take  th«  ruU  "two  stepe  backward  Paul 
Plndley  (R-ni  |  Introduced  an  amendment 
tt>  exempt  from  the  control  of  OSHA  those 
b'^lneaws  with  fewer  th»n  26  employees 
Again  the  vote  wis  comparatively  close — 
but  the  ■■»yeV  had  '•    3'.3  to  IM 

Again  among  the  Tence  sitters  In  the  T'laa 
delegation  were  Wright  Patman  J->hr.  Dnwdy 
and  WU.lAm  Poa^e  Voting  for  the  amend- 
ment were-  Jim  C'llllna.  Rav  Rr'betts  Esj-le 
CabeJl,  0!ln  Te«g-»*  B  :;i  Archer  Jack 
Bmoks.  Jake  PVkle  James  Wright,  Oraham 
Pur-el!  J'^hn  Yo'ing  Kllclo  de  la  Oaraa. 
Rlchaxd  White  Omar  Btulaaon.  Bob  Price. 
OeoTfe  Maiton.  O  C  Plaher  Robert  Casey 
and  Abraham  K\nf".  V.^tl-i«  against  the 
Plndley  Amendment  were  Bob  BcithArdt  and 
Heorv  Oonealaa 

A  major -y  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  wera  In  favor  of 
this  amei'.dmen' 

Thsae  examples  pruvs  that  when  the  con- 
stituency lends  Its  opintona  to  Washington, 
their  Congreaamen  act  on  tb««>. 

l«i  I  siamioe  •-he  ort^aal  vote  on  OSHA 
Ten  Texana  voted  among  those  Tnembers  of 
Coni{re«a  )n  Li^'-emner  17  1970  to  bring 
about  this  munstrijelty  However  on  June  15 
1973.  14  Teia«  Represeutaltves  oonoedloiii 
tliat  the  American  buslneaan^en  were  not 
ready  for  the  t<^t«.ltarlan  atate-  voted 
agal:«t  OIHA  Klu^t  if  these  IS  had  com- 
pletely   rev<^r«ed    their    orlgloai    poaittons 

There  is  one  tail  TBi*n '  in  Congresa  of 
whom  we  all  can  be  ;7rou<l  and  that  Ls  O  C 
Plsher  It  \t  he  who  is  leading  the  flgbt 
against  oeUA  in  the  Houie  of  Represenla- 
tlvaa.  U  IS  he  «ho  has  rendered  v»...able 
aaalatan— '  to  counsel  McNeill  St<^>kes.  pro- 
viding the  forum  ror  him  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  and  helptnji;  hin^ 
as  he  moved  the  06HA  battle  t.^  the  federal 
courts  The  results  uf  theae  court  tMttlea  will 
t)e  reported  la  future  columns 

It  I  hearten  log  to  note  a  Pemocrat  tn 
WaablngtoQ  who  «tlll  follows  the  path  of  an 
earlier  Democrat—  Tr»omaa  Jefferson 

Sadly  enoug;h.  however  even  with  the 
opinion  reversal*  m  the  Texas  delegation  the 
Findley  Amendment  fell  by  the  waysKle 
when  Prealdent  Mlxon  vet^^ed  the  legts.a- 
tion  to  which  r,  was  attached  However  Con- 
greaaman  Fisher  has  Introduced  another 
place  of  legislation  similar  to  Flndlev  s 
antendment   which  may  fare  batter 

Perhaps  the  best  lei(lslatlon  lotroduoed  so 
fax  to  combat  OBB.\  is  that  by  freshman 
Congraasmsn  ateve  Symms  of  Idaho  which 
would  repeal  the  act  tn  its  entirety 

And  what  are  the  chances  of  any  latilslatlon 
to  either  repeal  -r  -hange  the  CVcupatloual 
Safety  *  Health  At  if  I J70?  U..ie«a  that 
legislation  is  introduced  as  an  amendment 
oa  the  floor  of  the  House  it  is  practically 
doomed  to  failure  because  at  the  extrenuly 
Uberai  orientation  of  the  members  .^f  the 
Houaa  Education  and  LsUjt  Coniru:' tee 
which  baa  Jurlad; -tion  over  such  legislation 
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The  conservative  exceptions  on  the  com- 
mittee are  Barl  Landgrebe  of  Indiana  and 
John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio 

Taxpayvrs'  money  la  now  t>elng  spent  by 
the  millions  to  finance  an  educational  pro- 
gram on  oeHA  which  will  further  divide 
labor  and  management  tn  one  pamphlet. 
pubU.ihed  by  the  OOHA  bureaucrats,  entitled 
"Re<-ordkeeplng  Requirements  '  the  em- 
ployee Is  advised  "Any  employee  who  ba- 
lleves  that  he  has  been  discharged  or  other- 
wise di.s.-rimtnated  against  In  violation  of 
this  pr.  vision  t against  harassment  tiecause 
of  fl^lag  a  complaint  or  testifying  against 
an  employer)  may.  within  30  days  of  such 
Illegal  action,  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  The  Secretary  :  f  Latx>r 
is  authorized  to  Investigate  the  matter  and 
to  bring  action  In  the  V3  fllstrlct  court  for 
appropriate  relief.  Including  rehiring  or  re- 
instatement of  the  employee  to  his  former 
Job  with  back  pay  " 

There  Is  an  example  here  In  the  state  of 
Texas  of  this  pamphlet  g  effect  on  business 
(n  a  warehouse  of  one  of  the  largest  busl- 
nesees  In  America,  an  employee  manifested 
rank  Insubordination  to  a  supervisor — a  sll- 
Liatlon  that  could  have  reaultel  In  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  order  had  the  insuojr- 
dlnatlon  been  condoned  In  this  particular 
Instance,  the  employee  threatened  to  call 
OSHA  offlclals  because  a  cartjboard  box  was 
t«mporartly  blocking  an  aisle  however,  the 
s'ipervls<5r  was  a  man  of  stature- — both  phy- 
sically and  maral!;  — and  was  able  to  solve 
the  problem  with  little  trouble 

Unfortunately  this  type  of  problem  is  net 
Isolated,  businessmen  all  over  the  nation  are 
reporting  similar  irirldents  06HA  has  be 
coooa  a  device  promoting  not  safety  but  dis- 
harmony and  class  warfare  between  em- 
ployer and  employee 

And  what  else  are  the  tarpayera'  dollars 
buying  theae  days'  Free  (JOsecond  television 
eommercJals  appearing  in  prime  tlmie — 
praising  OflHA.  and  advUslng  employees  on 
procedures  f->r  reporting  their  employers  for 
non-compliance  with  OHH.A  regulations 

A  Job  Safety  *  Health  magaalne  Is  now 
being  published  monthly  with  mul'l  colored 
covers  and  coated  st«x-k.  franked  free  to  all 
recipients  Perhaps  the  businessmen  of 
.America  cannot  afford  to  pub.lah  such  pro- 
fessl  nal  magazines  to  promote  their  own 
busl.ieases  however  their  taxes  are  putting 
out  this  magazine  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
g33  800  per  month 

And  aha:  Is  In  the  magazine'  The  Janu- 
a.'j  IS^T  Issue  contained  an  article  entitled 
'Work  Without  Fear  "  written  by  the  asso- 
ciate editor  citing  the  '  growing  activism" 
In  )ob  safety  and  health  James  Weeks  irom 
the  Urban  Affairs  Centei  at  West  Vlrglnli 
State  College  is  pictured  Instructing  union 
members  on  the  vuea  of  hazardous  sub- 
stan  -es  <^n  ronstrurtton   Joha 

On  page  31  of  that  same  issue  Rr'^>ert  D 
Moran.  chairman  of  the  OfiHA  Review  Com- 
mission, states  that  Congress  should  take 
action  to  "n  change  o^r  name  to  the  United 
State*  Court  of  Ocrupatlonal  Safety  and 
Health,  and  31  transfer  us  fr  im  the  Execu- 
tive branch  to  the  Judicial  branch  "  That's 
alt  this  nation  needs  Is  a  Supreme  Court  of 
t>8H.^.   with   Robert  Moran  presiding 

TTiooe  who  administer  OSHA  have  become 
wiaespre.»d  and  ftrmly  entrenched  over  the 
post  few  months  There  ar«  now  10  regl -■nal 
offices.  49  area  otBces  3  district  ofTlces  and  14 
field  nations  In  197^  tfiere  were  »7€  em- 
plcyeee  at  a  total  expenditure  of  »15,3<X)000 
this  year  there  are  I  708  employees  at  a  'otsi 
expenditure  of  ISfl  45^  "VW  By  Jine  30  1974 
the  OSHA  admlnlstra-om  win  he  flltlrg  I  844 
p.j«ltlons  and  costing  the  taxpayers  |«7  500.- 
000 

Others  sre  making  money  on  OSHA.  too 
There  Is  a  new  publication,  entitled  OSHA 
Rap«>rt  p'.ibUsl'.ed  by  Lawrence  SteBSln  as  a 
•  Jbsldiary  publcatiiin  of  Man  A  Manager 
Inc  .  which  Is  geared  to  t^ach  the  business- 
men how  beat  to  comply  with  the  myriad 
OrtHA  regulations 
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One  of  the  leading  qiieatlona  of  manage- 
ment, according  to  the  August  1.  1973  OSHA 
Report  concerns  methods  of  relief  from  such 
police  state  tactics  as  thoaa  presently  being 
used    by  OSHA   Inspectors. 

The  skillful  answer  given  In  OSHA  Report 
Is  as  follows  "There  are  plenty  of  bills  in  the 
hopper  deauned  to  ease  the  burden  of  the 
employers,  but  chances  of  passage  appear 
slim  " 

OSHA  Report  further  suggests  that  the 
b\inslneK.<)man  contact  his  local  OSHA  area 
offlce  wl.lrh  "hfis  expert  personnel  who  can 
provide  a  ithorllatlve  answern 

The  p«ycholo(r>'  uned  here  la  that  there 
Is  ahsc^utely  no  use  fighting  the  law,  there- 
fore when  one  compiles,  he  can  t>est  do  so 
by  subscribing  to   OSHA   Report 

However,  It  doesn't  seem  that  the  Ameri- 
can businessmen  see  It  that  way  And  at  least 
18  of  the  23  tnembers  of  the  Texas  Congres- 
sional delegation  in  Washington  do  not  see 
It  that  way  either 

B  islneas  Week  of  May  39.  1973.  reports  that 
hooause  of  OSHA.  American  business  spent 
mire  than  »3  600,000.000  In  1973  and  that 
American  buslneea  intends  to  .spend  (3  2  bil- 
lion this  year  to  Improve  health  and  safety 
coniltlons  for  ite  workers  This  would  be 
a  wallo-iing  J6%  Increase  over  sti'-h  spend- 
ing in  1973    ■ 

It  appears  that  an  .ibservatlon  made  by  the 
rhalrmxn  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  Congressman  Btelger 
(House  father  of  the  OSHA  legLslatlonl  was 
quite  correct  "Some  p>eiple  ssy  Mr  Btelger, 
that  tn  toilets  Is  the  only  place  where  we 
know  what  we  are  doing." 


THE  WAY  IT  LOOKS  TO  ME 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    raiCNSVTVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdnesdav.  December  S,  1973 

Mr    SCHNEEBEU    Mr    Speaker.  Mr. 

Paul  Coffman.  edlUir  of  the  Star-Sentl- 
nei  Newspapers  of  suburban  Chicago,  on 
November  15  wTole  an  excellent  editorial 
that  reflfMrUs  the  thouKhta  of  ao  many 
Members  of  the  House  Under  the  title 
Good  Man  To  Tal!  It  Quits'  '  The  edi- 
torial notes  that  our  colleague  Harold 
COLLiEB  anaounred  his  decision  not  to 
seeit  reelection  after  nine  terms  of  serv- 
ice Mr  Coflman  states  that  Collkb  s 
presence  as  our  representative  in  national 
matters  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  con- 
stituents and  he  has  rfpresented  all  of 
the  rc5ldpnts  of  his  district  in  a  non- 
partisan   manner 

Since  Harold  and  I  have  worked  side 
by  aide  for  aevcral  yettrs  in  committee 
work  I  certainly  can  enthuaia.stlcally  and 
strongly  endorse  theae  appropriate  re- 
marks about  Hahold's  great  service. 
not  only  to  his  constituents,  but  also  in 
behalf  of  all  our  country*  citizens 
Habolo  has  be«n  an  eCrective  advocate 
and  hard  worker  for  his  ldeal<.  balanced 
by  hl.s  k<>en  (?ood  judgment  We  shall 
mi.ss  him  very  much  as  a  friend  and  as 
an  effective  legl.sUtor  and  leader 

Mr,  CoCfman's  complete  editorial 
fallows: 

Oooo  MsM  To  Call  It  Qtxrral 
I  By  Paul  D   CofTman    Editor) 

Congreaam»n  Harold  R  Collier  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  niln'^ls  has  announced  that  he 
win  not  seek  reelection  to  the  olBce  of  U  8 
Representative  In  1914  Congreviman  ColUer 
win  have  completed  nine  two-year  terms  IQ 
the  house  upon  his  retirement. 
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In  my  opinion,  Congressman  Collier  has 
I>erformed  yeoman  service  on  behalf  of  the 
residents  of  our  West  Suburban  area  and 
hla  presence  as  our  repraseclative  In  national 
matters  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  con- 
stituents. 

Although  a  lifelong  Republican.  Congress- 
man Collier  has  represented  all  of  the  reel- 
dents  of  his  district  in  a  non-partisan  man- 
ner and  has  always  made  himself  available 
at  all  times  to  discuss  legislation  and  even 
personal  problems  of  those  whom  he  repre- 
Ecnts. 

Congressman  Collier  hafi  stated  that  "shuf- 
fling back  and  forth  between  'Washington 
fnd  Illinois  for  eighteen  years"  has  been  a 
iDiig  time,  and  we  thoroughly  agree  »ith  him 
We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  sacrliVces  he 
has  made  en  our  behalf  should  be  rewarding 
to  such  a  dedicated  man 

The  congressman  has  stated  uhat  be  would 
like  to  spend  his  remalula^  active  years  in 
the  private,  rather  than  the  public  sector. 
and  we  wish  him  well  in  whatever  pursuit  he 
wishes  to  follow. 

To  those  of  us  In  the  print  media,  who 
have  grown  to  know  Congreaaman  Collier  over 
the  years,  we  have  found  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  cooperative  persons  we  have 
chanced  to  meet  In  public  life  No  matter  how 
busy  he  might  be.  he  has  always  been  willing 
to  take  the  time  to  discuss  government  mat- 
ters which  have  been  of  Importance  to  his 
constituents 

I  would  like  to  peraonally  thank  Congress- 
man Collier  for  his  eighteen  years  of  public 
•errice  and  feel  that  I  am  reflecting  the 
thoughts  of  the  thousands  of  citizens  In  the 
BUth  Dlsulct  who  have  returned  him  to  of- 
fice for  9  consecutive  terms.  FUidlng  a  re- 
placement for  such  a  devoted  man  will  take 
quite  a  bit  of  doing. 


SALUTE   TO   SISTER   CELESTIA 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTA  HVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1973 

Mr  LUJAN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
aaid  that  behind  a  good  man  is  a  good 
woman.  New  Mexico  ha«  many  good  men 
with  very  good  women  behind  them 

One  Buch  woman  is  Sister  Celestia.  a 
member  of  the  Slaters  of  Charity  of  Cin- 
cinnati. This  outstanding  woman  serves 
behind  no  one.  Indeed,  she  Is  a  leader. 

8l£ter  Celestia  is  adininlftrator  of  St. 
Joseph  Hospital  in  Albuquerque.  There 
can  be  few  persons  with  more  love  for 
Ood  and  fellow  man.  Sister  Celestia  has 
been  a  member  of  our  community  since 
1964 

But  in  that  time  she  has  compiled  a 
record  of  accomplishment  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  most  difficult  to  top. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  com- 
ment today  is  to  recognize  Sister  Celestia 
for  what  she  is  and  has  done  for  the  city 
of  Albuquerque  and  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  If  Sister  were  In  this  Chamber 
today  she  would  be  embarrassed.  Her 
modesty  does  not  allow  for  personal 
tribute.  In  fact,  she  is  the  type  woman 
who  thanks  God  every  day  for  the  op- 
portunity to  serve. 

Despite  that.  Sister  Celestia  recently 
learned  that  she  Is  being  Included  in  the 
1974  Issue  of  "The  Worlds  Who's  Who  of 
Women.'" 

Other  listings  for  this  dynamic  woman 
include: 

First.  "Who's  Who  of  American 
Women  ' 

Second.  "Two  Thousand  Women  of 
Achievement." 

Third,  "'Who's  Who  in  the  West." 

Fourth.  "Dictionary  of  International 
Biography." 

Sister  Celestia  also  has  been  cited  for 
outstanding  service  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  the  Heights  Optimist  of  Albu- 
querque, and  the  Albuquerque  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Just  this  past  spring  she  was  pre- 
sented a  plaque  by  New  Mexico's  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  recognition  of  her 
dedication  to  the  needs  of  man. 

When  she  was  assigned  to  Albuquer- 
que, Mr.  Speaker.  Sister  Celestia  was 
given  an  antiquated,  three-story,  120-bed 
hospital  to  administer.  Plans  were  being 
worked  on  to  build  a  new  hospital  for 
our  rapidly  growing  «.ity.  But  from  the 
day  of  her  arrival  she  became  Involved 
in  every  aspiect  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  that  project. 

Not  quite  4  years  after  her  arrival,  In 
October  1968,  the  doors  to  an  $11  million, 
10-story,  200-bed  hospitad  opened.  To- 
day St.  Joseph  Hospital  is  a  $14  mil- 
lion facility  with  a  320-bed  capacity.  Last 
year  St.  Joseph  served  12,100  in- 
patients and  provided  68,900  d*y8  of  pa- 
tient care. 

Sister  Celestia  was  the  driving  commu- 
nity force  to  have  the  city  of  Albuquerque 
open  narcotic  and  alcoholic  treatment 
centers  in  the  old  hospital  for  the  great 
sum  of  $1  a  year.  Those  treatnrent  cen- 
ters are  conslderec  among  the  best  of 
their  kind  In  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  overseeing  an  operation 
of  such  magnitude,  let  me  cite  some  of 
the  other  community  project*  she  has 
participated  in  since  coming  to  Albu- 
querque. 

In  1970  she  instituted  the  "Police  Ap- 
preciation Day  "  in  which  police  officers 


from  throughout  the  State  are  invited  to 
d  nner  in  recognition  of  their  commimlty 
service.  This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
500  law  enforcement  ofHcers  and  com- 
munity and  civil  leaders  attended  this 
party. 

Other  work  in  which  she  participated 
since  coming  to  Albuquerque  is  service 
as  treasurer,  vice  president  and  president 
of  the  New  Mexico  Hospital  Association, 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  Hospital 
Association,  president  of  the  Albuquerque 
Area  Hesdth  Council,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Mid-Rio  Grande  Health  Planning 
Council. 

Sister  Celestia  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  College  of  Hospital  Adminis- 
trators, the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Catholic  Hospital  As- 
sociation, and  was  twice  a  delegate  to 
the  Western  Hospitals  Association. 

She  Is  currently  on  the  hospital  ad- 
mission precertiflcatlon  program  com- 
mittee of  the  New  Mexico  Foundation 
for  Medical  Care  and  also  serves  on  its 
medicaid  systems  management  commit- 
tee. She  has  served  on  the  New  Mexico 
users  committee  of  the  Los  Alamos  Sci- 
entific Laboratories,  as  chairman  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  committee 
for  the  New  Mexico  Hospital  Association, 
and  is  also  serving  as  the  assistant 
diocesan  coordinator  for  hospitals. 

Other  working  memberships  held  by 
Sister  Celestia  Include  the  Albuquerque 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Denver  Pro- 
vential  Coimcil  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, charter  member  of  the  New  Mexico 
Right  to  Life  Committee,  and  the  City 
of  Albuquerque  New  Technologies  Task 
Force. 

Most  recently  she  was  named  1  of  the 
10  persons  in  the  Nation  to  serve  on  am 
American  Hospital  Association  Special 
Committee  on  Financing  of  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Care  Delivery  Organization 
and  is  an  author  on  the  subject  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  published  in 
Hospital  Progress. 

Last  year  Sister  was  the  subject  of  an 
indepth  interview  on  the  front  page  of 
the  National  Obeerver  and  at  this  time 
Is  a  committee  member  inspecting  com- 
prehensive health  care  delivery  installa- 
tions throughout  the  Nation  and  will  de- 
liver a  report  to  the  American  Hospital 
Association  to  be  used  as  a  guideline  for 
health  maintenance  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  proud  and 
happy  to  Include  a  woman  of  such 
achievement,  dedication  and  love  for  Ood 
and  man  as  Sister  Celestia  I  am  indeed 
a  lucky  man  to  have  such  a  friend  at 
work  in  my  home  State  and  one  of  my 
constituents. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iursctai^,  December  6,  1973 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Ch84?lain,  R«v    Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D  .  offered  the  following  prayer 

Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  m  the  power 
of  His  might. — Ephealan.s  6'  10 

Ood  of  our  fathers,  give  to  us  here 
aissembled  a  growing  appreciation  of  our 
American  heritage  and  a  glowing  re- 
membrance of  the  great  personalities  in 
our  past  who  have  lived  and  labored  to 


make  our  Nation  a  true  democracy.  Re- 
mind us  once  again  that  Tbou  art  God, 
that  Thou  art  with  os  strengthening  us 
and  guiding  us,  and  that  though  the 
wrong  seems  oft  so  strong.  Thou  art  the 
Ruler  yet. 

Lfty  Ttiy  hand  In  blessing  upon  him 
who  shall  be  the  "Vice  President  of  our 
country  Grsmt  unto  him  wisdom,  cour- 
age, and  strength  for  the  experiences  that 


Ue  ahead.  In  Thee  may  he  find  the  spirit 
to  get  along  well  with  others  and  yet  be 
true  to  his  own  faith  and  to  the  genuine 
Ideals  of  his  great  office. 

Enable  him  aiMl  all  of  us  to  play  our 
part  tully  and  faithfully  doing  always 
what  is  right  and  leaving  the  results  to 
•niee  who  brlngest  all  good  things  to  pass. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 
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THK  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  haa  exam- 
ined Uie  Jaumai  rtf  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  hi* 
approval  therw)f 

W'lthou:  objection,  the  Journal  stand* 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESi^AOE  PROM  THE  SENAlU 

A  mesaa^e  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrlngton.  one  o'.  lU  cierks.  ai\nounced 
that  ti'.e  Senate  agrees  to  tht-  r»»port  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  di.s- 
A^creeln^j  VDtea  of  tne  two  Hou-se«  on  the 
amendmenti  of  the  House  to  the  bdJ 
'S.  1443)  enUUed  An  act  U)  autharUte 
the  fumlahlnti  ot  defense  articies  and 
services  to  foreign  countriet)  And  mterna- 
Uonal  org&nizaU  n* 

The  ateasage  ai«o  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  oX  the  Senatt*  of  the  '.^- 
lowlns  tltie 

tk  I'NT  an  act  to  kjnetMl  Um  Interna- 
tiotuu  Trarai  Act  or  IWl  witA  r— pf  i  to  t.u- 
UumakUocka   of   »pproprtat>oa« 

The  message  aiso  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
HouM  with  EimendiDents  to  a  bi.I  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  Qtie 

9    I9M    Ajt  act  to  provide  flnanciai  kste: 
uncw  to  anaCile  Stata  %n&  local  groT«rnmenta 
to   ammxcae    rvapofutbntttaa   for    )ob    trmlntr^ 
•ind  rommunity  wrvtotaa.  and  for  otb«r  pur- 
poaaa 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upcni  Its  amendment  to 
the  bill  .3.  1559  enutled  An  act  to 
provide  nnandal  assistance  to  enable 
State  and  local  governments  to  assume 
regpormlhlllOes  for  yob  training  and  com- 
munity sendee*,  and  for  other  p u. -poses. ' 
requests  a  conference  with  the  Hixiae 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon.  ar«!  appoints  Mr  Nn.- 
SON.  Mr  RAitooLPH.  Mr  Kiwmibt  Mr 
Mo n ALL  Mr  Ciajtstow.  Mr  Hlchjb.  Mr 
Hathawat  Mr  Javtts.  Mr  DoMrrvicx. 
Mr  SCHWUKM.  Mr  Tatt  and  Mr  Bcall 
to  be  the  co«vferee«  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

The  meoB&ge  also  announced  that  Mr 
BgALi.  was  afjpolnted  to  repla^-e  Mr 
Srrviiw  as  a  conferee  on  KB.  11 324,  pro- 
pusinig  use  of  daylight  saving  time  on  a 
year-round  basis  until  April  19"5 

The  oieaHiffe  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  Jotnt  reenluUon  at 
tne  following  title.  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  r«ni««ted 

3J  9t*  !J3  J-xr.t  r««olj'.UQ  to  provi<l« 
fr*  ih«  Mt*c:  J^L^ie[.•.  i  U:e  Am^n-mn  Ir.- 
dlan   HoiK'y   {t«vt««   v.'ocniTu«BiO[i. 


APPoiNTMnrr  of  covnrvRTws  on 

S     1559    JOB   TRAININQ   A.VD  CX)M- 

Muwri'v   8KR VICES  .^CT  OF  \an^ 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  B^mkar.  I  ask 
unanlmo«js  coneecxt  to  take  frvim  the 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  bin  8  I  Mf'v 
to  provide  financial  asstetance  to  enahle 
8t*(«  and  local  •ovenunenu  to  tMeian 
mspnnjthtlUAes  for  )ob  trairjo*  and  oooa- 


munlty  serV.ces.  and  for  other  punxjses, 
with  Senate  amendments  tnereto.  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  confererne  asked  by  the 
Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iue-«t  of  the  gentleman  frr)m  Ken- 
tucky'' TVie  Chair  tiears  none,  and  ap- 
pointe  the  following  ronfereea:    Messrs 

PlaXINS.      DXNT       rHjMlNlCK     V.     DaMIIIA, 

OTJara.  Mcsofl  HiKTON  OAYDOfl,  Mrs 
0«ASS«j.  and  Messrs  Badillo,  Quir.  Es<:h. 
SrsMn  of  Wt.sconsin.  pymsYTwi.  Pwyswh. 
and  Sarasin 


GOVERNOR    .\SKEW    APPREriATION 
DINNER   IN   PI.ORIDA 

Mr  8IKE8  asked  ft:.d  wh.-;  jflven  per- 
mission to  addrefw  the  Hoiise  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  re^^lee  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  an  e«tm\ated 
4  OOO  entnuRlasUr  Floridlans  and  their 
quests  Oiled  CutUr  Huon  Hall  in  Tampa 
fto  Fnday  m«ht,  Novemher  30.  to  honor 
'  k>v  Keuoln  Askew  of  Florida  Billed  as 
the  "Oovemor  Aakew  Appreciation  Din- 
ner It  was  one  of  the  largest  dinners 
of  lu.  aaUire  ever  programed  in  the  State 
'>f  Florida  and  it  was  recognised  as  an 
un4ciaiif)ed  sucr^ss  The  dinner  was  bl- 
'.■-.irtuaR  ui  nature  aiul  was  held  to  show 
^vppreclau.m  (or  the  outsundlng  prog- 
ress of  the  State  under  Governor  As- 
tew  8  a^lxnlnlstraUorx  and  for  the  per- 
jonai  standards  of  conduct  which  the 
Governor  ha.s  set  for  himself  and  the  of- 
fii-'laU  of  hu  admini^traUon.  Ekl  U.  Price. 
Jr  .  of  Bradenton.  was  dinner  coordina- 
tor, and  Mailory  Home,  president  of  the 
Florida  Senate  wa.^  master  of  ceremo- 
nies. US  Senator  Lawtok  Chiles  and  I 
were  privileged  to  serve  as  dinner  co- 
chairmen. 


KUUXJY  TO  THE  HONORABIJ: 
HENRY  .\WA  WONG  MAYOR  OF 
CHINATOWN.    HONOLCI.U 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou^se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ar.d  include  oxtraiieous  matter  > 

Mr  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
mayor  of  Chinatown.  Honolulu,  is  dead. 

.\  self-made  man  and  a  legend  tn  his 
wn  Ume  the  Hooorabie  Henry  Awa 
Wong  has  departed  from  oar  midst.  af.d 
chmatown.  Honoltilu.  la  left  with  a  gap- 
ing. onheeiabU  tnnex  wound. 

Henry  will  be  mlaeed  as  a  tall  pine 
•re«^  fallen  from  an  empty  .space  tn  the 
sky 

For  the  passing  of  Henry  Awa  Wong 
.reaves  a  lonely  emytir.ess  in  tlie  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him 

As  hu  erstwhile  legal  counsel,  I  was 
counseled  by  him — steeped  in  the  ancient 
;'h;k»<-)phy  of  the  Orient  ar.d  tempered 
by  the  twiiineas  sense  of  the  Ocrident — on 
matt4-TB  ixjiiticai  and  social 

As  his  friend  who  abared  a  bit  of  his 
bouruUeas  store  of  love  and  aHecUon.  I 
tlOBA  a  tear  for  having  done  leas  in  return. 

Ooodby  dear  friend  In  stirrow  wo  ra- 
loice  for  who  can  douht  that  you  oow 
iw^'d  In  the  Houee  of  G<xl 


CHANGE   IN   THE   RULES   ON   VICE- 
PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS 

I  Mr  HCK3AN  asked  and  wa.>  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr  HCX>AN  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
will  dLs(  harge  cur  responsibilities  under 
the  'JStti  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  the  first  time 

I  think.  It  IS  important  for  the  House 
to  consider  promptly  a  ciianire  In  our 
rule.s  a.s  to  how  we  consider  Vlce-Presl- 
dential  noininatlons  tn  the  future 

As  a  means  of  stimulating  discuar^lOD 
and  con-sideratlon  of  thi.s  Important 
matter,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  House 
resolution  whlcJi  would  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  relating  to  Vice-Preslden- 
11  ^1  nominations 

My  resolution  would  mandate  the  re- 
ferral of  such  a  nominatl  m  to  the  Ju- 
diciary which  would  report  &  resolution. 
Tiie  resolution  would  be  one  of  Idgh  priv- 
ilege and  It  would  be  In  order  at  any  tune 
for  the  Speaker  to  recoRruae  the  chsdr- 
man  or  any  other  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  move  to  take  up  the 
resolution  TTils  motion  to  take  up  the 
resolution  would  be  decided  without  de- 
t)ate  and  not  amendable  Debate  would 
be  limited  to  no  more  than  8  hours  which 
wmxld  be  divided  equally  between  the 
-halrman  and  rankhig  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee 

At  the  conclusion  of  general  debate, 
one  motion  to  recommit  would  bo  In 
order  The  vote  on  final  passage  would 
i)e  required  to  be  by  Uie  yeas  and  nays 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
.=.h()uld  promptly  adopt  such  a  rule  before 
we  are  a^am  called  uix;n  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  another  Vlce-Presl- 
dent-deslgnate. 


.\PPOINTMENT  OP  CONI-^EREBB  ON 
HR  11324.  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME  ACT  OF   ly73 

Mr  8TAOOERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cx>nsent  to  take  from  the 
Si.>eakers  table  the  bill  (HR.  11324>  to 
provide  for  daylight  saving  time  on  a 
year-round  basis  for  a  a-year  trial  pe- 
riod, and  to  re<iulre  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Cocnmisslon  to  permit  cer- 
tain daytime  broadcast  stations  to  oper- 
ate before  local  sunrise,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disapee  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  a«ree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate 

The  aPCAKCR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Weet 
Virginia"  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees  Messrs. 
.'^TAcam.'^  Mn«8  arm  RKT  Brotkill  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Was«. 


C.KLL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  OR068  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  tlie 
;«  int  of  order  that  a  quorum  Ls  not 
present 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
-s  not  preeeiit 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
all  of  the  House. 
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A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Memt)ers  failed  to 

respond : 

(Roll   No    632] 


Andrew*   N  C. 

Blatnik 

Burke.  Calif. 

ChlAlioUn 

CUrIc 

Ctawaon.  D«l 

Clay 

Oolller 

OolUna.  Tex. 

Conyers 

.Crane 

Dellums 

Downing 
Ford,  0«r*I<l  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Qlalmo 


Gray 

Oiifflths 

Oubser 

Oude 

Hanwii   Wash 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Jordan 

LonK,  Md 

McSpcwlden 

Mac<lonald 

Mills  Ark 

Mitchell    Md. 

Moorbetid, 

Calif 
Passman 
Rallsback 
Range  1 


Rarick 
Rees 

Reld 

Rodlno 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Selberllng 

Bhoup 

Bisk 

Swlger.  ArU. 

Stephens 

Btokes 

Tleruan 

Walsh 

Wigging 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

CONFIRMING  NOMINATION  OF 
GERALD  R.  FORD  TO  BE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  738  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  738 

Reiolve4.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reaolutlon  it  ahall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
37(d)  (4)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  reeolutlon  (H  Res.  73S|  confirming  the 
nomination  of  Oerald  R.  Ford,  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  six  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  resolution  to  the 
House,  and  the  previous  question  shall  t>e 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  resolution  to 
final  passage 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  I  hour. 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  of  that  hour  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr  Andkhson)  pending 
which  I  now  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  In 
order  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
735,  a  simple  resolution  providing  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford  of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  res- 
olution provides  for  6  hours  of  general 
debate  It  also  provides  that  points  of 
order  against  clause  27id)(4^  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  waived  That  simply  means 
that  we  are  waiving  the  3-day  rule. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Re.solutlon  738  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  House  Resolution  735 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlllnoLs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  &s  I 
may  consume.  ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  &s  the  4!«mleman  from 
New  York  just  explained,  in  essence 
House  Resolution  738  provides  for  a 
waiver  of  clau.se  27<d>(4i  of  rule  XI — 
known  as  the  3-day  rule— and  calls  for 
6  hours  of  general  debate  on  the  House 
Resolution  735.  In  simple  language  that 
belles  its  importance,  the  resolution 
reads ; 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Gerald  R  Ford,  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  doing  so,  House  Resolution  735  calls 
upon  the  House  to  fulflll  its  obligation 
spelled  out  with  equal  clarity  by  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
amendment  reads : 

Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President,  the  President  shall 
nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall  take 
office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  action  today  is  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Its  enormous  significance,  how- 
ever, was  suggested  long  ago  by  John 
Adams,  then  the  Vice  President  serving 
under  President  George  Washington. 
When  asked  what  it  meant  to  be  Vice 
President,  he  responded,  *'I  am  nothing, 
but  I  may  be  everything."  Every  Vice 
President  since  has  exclaimed  in  his 
own  way  the  irony  of  holding  a  job  with 
comparatively  few  powers  while  sitting 
on  the  threshold  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency.  And  beginning  with  John 
Adams  in  1797,  12  Vice  Presidents  have 
assumed  that  responsiblbty. 

Very  much  at  Issue  then  in  the  delib- 
eration today  la  whether  this  body  finds 
the  VIce-Presldent-designate  fit  and 
qualified,  not  only  to  be  confirmed  Vice 
President,  but  also  to  succeed  to  the 
Presidency.  Indeed,  this  consideration  is 
a  thread  that  wove  its  way  through  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  both  the  House  and  the  other 
body  in  their  deliberations  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  our  colleague.  Mr.  Ford.  With- 
out a  dissenting  vote  the  committee  of 
the  other  body  endorsed  his  nomination 
on  November  20,  and  on  November  29, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  Judi- 
ciary Cc«nmittee  of  the  House  also  rec- 
ommended confirmation. 

On  November  27,  the  other  body  meet- 
ing as  a  whole  also  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Ford.  Today, 
in  this  Chamber,  the  decisive  vote  will  be 
cast  Under  the  25th  amendment,  the 
President  has  made  his  nomination,  the 
other  body  has  confirmed  it,  and  now 
the  House  is  compelled  to  exercise  its 
independent  judgment. 

I  stress  the  deliberation  of  the  com- 
mittees and  of  the  other  body  because 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know  that  any 
action  we  take  today  is  based  on  the 
most  thorough  scrutiny  possible  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominee.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  stress  the  Independence  of 
the  House  because  the  people  sdso  have 
the  right  to  know  that  our  action  is 
not  pro  forma. 


The  responsibilities  of  the  House  under 
the  25th  amendment  seem  to  me  to  be 
similar  to  those  Imposed  by  the  12th 
amendment  in  the  event  that  the  elec- 
tors do  not  present  a  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident with  a  majority  of  their  votes.  In 
that  case  the  12th  amendment  directs 
the  House  by  ballot  to  choose  the  Pres- 
ident, In  much  the  same  way  today  we 
must  exercise  similar  judgment  on  the 
Vice  President,  in  essence  in  this  selec- 
tion acting  for  the  first  time  as  a  sur- 
rogate for  the  people. 

To  be  sure  this  responsibility  is  shared 
by  the  other  body,  but  perhaps  our  re- 
sponsibility is  more  poignant  because  the 
Constitution  intended  for  us  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  the 
Members  of  the  Craigress  most  respon- 
sive to  the  people.  In  addition,  the  25th 
amendment  confers  upon  the  House  for 
the  first  time  power  to  craiflrm  or  disap- 
prove a  Presidential  nomination  of  any 
kind. 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  the  House  shall 
act  today  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  and 
fair  study  of  the  nomination  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  that  we  ctm  take 
pride  in  its  distingtiished  Members  and 
offer  them  our  thanks.  No  similar  in- 
vestigation by  the  Congress  exceeds  it  in 
depth  or  incisiveness.  Furthermore,  we 
owe  our  thanlts  to  those  members  of  the 
committee  who  felt  compelled  to  offer 
supplemental  or  dissenting  views  for  their 
contribution  to  a  painstaking  examina- 
tion. It  is  my  conviction  that  the  House 
has  acted  with  intelligence  and  honor  in 
executing  for  the  first  time  the  untried 
25th  amendment,  and  that  It  has  done  so 
overcoming  narrow  partisanship  and  in 
spite  of  a  national  climate  of  stispicion. 
It  is  £l1so  my  conviction  that  this  body. 
with  dispatch,  should  grant  the  rule  as 
stated,  and  with  great  confidence  and 
pride  confirm  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Obrald  Ford,  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  confirmation 
hearings,  Gbrry  told  the  committees 
that  his  platform  was  "to  always  sup- 
port the  truth  and  intelligent  compro- 
mise." His  appearances  demonstrated  to 
the  Nation  what  we,  his  colleagues,  have 
always  known,  that  he  is  a  man  of  can- 
dor, honesty,  and  of  utmost  decency. 
These  qualities,  as  well  as  his  keen  xm- 
derstanding  of  public  policy,  would 
characterize  his  Vice-Presidency  If  con- 
firmed. That  he  would  do  honor  to  the 
office  is  to  me  unquestionable,  but  even 
more  importantly,  I  deeply  believe  that 
he  would  execute  the  office  in  such  a  way 
as  to  help  restore  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  their  elected  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  738  in  order  that  the  House 
can  consider  House  Resolution  735,  the 
nominatian  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleague,  Gbrald  F,  Fobd,  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  1  urge, 
moreover,  that  you  join  me  in  wishing 
our  colleague  Godspeed. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distirijguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  (Mr. 
Madden  > 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  the 
U.S.    Congress,     and    particularly     the 
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House  at  R«aHMBlrillii.  U  Implement- 
ing »  consdtotlansl  provUlon  req\ilnn< 
the  rapUcemenl  or  a  vacancy  Ui  the  of- 
fu>  oX  Vnce  Prealde-nl  oX  the  United 
States. 

It  is  iruieed  a  riisCorlc  occaaloa.  This 
is  tb«  first  time  since  the  Coostttuttan 
was  written  aimost  two  centurlee  aco 
that  the  Congreas  will  have  legislated 
on  Vice-Presidential  vacaxxijr. 

Our  Nation  has  become  the  leader  of 
the  world  under  the  two-party  political 
system  Occa&ionaUy,  in  Federal  elec- 
UoQA,  a  so-called  third  political  party  or 
spUnter  organization  has  entered  Presi- 
dential and  congresslooal  electioDs. 
These  freali  groups  only  serve  to  mi«i<>ttfi 
and  divide  our  citizens  m  an  effort  to 
emasculate  our  two-party  system. 

These  "wildcat"  political  splinter 
groups  never  win.  but  they  <V'^'^ffiM' filly 
coniuse  ihe  voters.  someUiaes  reeulUng 
In  curtailment  or  destruction  of  the 
Nation's  economy  and  prosperity 

■  tTUtS    COMMITTU     HEAAIMOS 

Yesterday  a/temoon.  for  the  first  time 
In  our  Goverument  s  histoo'  the  Rules 
Committee  met  to  hold  heanngs  on  the 
rule  which  *aj  reported  out  of  the  Houae 
Judiciary  Conirmttee  yre^eiiLmtj  tiu* 
name  of  a  nominee  to  fill  a  Vlce-i*resi- 
dential  vacancy  As  chairman  of  tbe 
Rules  Committee.  I  can  report  Chat  when 
the  voice  vote  *ajj  taken  It  was  the 
unanimous  recommexul&uoo  of  our  col- 
league from  ^clUgaxi  Mr  Guulu) 
Poani 

I  was  present  at  the  White  House  ine 
evening  Prwuden;  Nixon  innounf-ed  tr^ 
ruune  of  Congreaanvan  Poaa  to  the  N^Uan 
for  ratification  to  this  hlg^.  ofllce.  The 
announcement  of  nls  tiame  L>n  uia',  occa- 
sion nvet  with  unanimous  approval  of  all 
those  present 

I  perBonaily  have  server!  wnh  Con- 
gressman Poia  since  ue  arr.ved  in 
Congress  25  years  Ago  The  Men^bers  of 
b<Tth  sides  of  the  House  Chamber  hold 
"jBasY"  m  the  tughest  esteem  for  his 
honesty,  tndust.-^  a.ntl  integrity  as  a 
person  and  as  a  public  ofBclal  I  Intend 
to  cast  my  vote  today  for  our  distin- 
guished colleague  to  be  the  next  Vice 
President  of  the  United  8tate« 

Over  these  year^,  Congressman  Potos 
legislative  voting  record  and  my  legls- 
laUve  voting  record  have  been  far  apart 
primarily  because  he,  as  minority  leader 
of  his  party,  evidently  felt  duty-bound  to 
give  support  to  the  leader  of  his  party 
who  was  elected  Prwlder.t  of  the  United 
States  to  19«8  and  I»72.  I.  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  possess  a  record  of  en- 
deavoruig  to  give  the  platform  of  my 
party  support,  legtslatlvely  and  other- 
wise, as  a  Member  of  this  great  legislative 
body 

This  policy  is.  In  essence  although  not 
an  ironclad  rule  of  law  or  political  par- 
tisanship, a  solid  rule  of  procedure 

We  are  all  sorry  to  lose  our  colleague 
from  Michigan  because,  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  we  have  enjoyed  his  con- 
geniality companionship,  and  reputation 
for  honesty  and  sincerity  which  he  has 
exhibited  In  this  Rouse  Chamber  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  centur>- 

As  a  friend,  I  also  wteh  to  warn  him 
that  be  will  miss  this  pleasant,  serene. 


and  calm  atmosphere  of  tbe  House 
Chamher  when  he  goes  down  to  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  For 
several  years  now.  we  "up  here  on  the 
Hill"  have  been  receiving,  almost  weekly. 
shocking  Tt^orXa  on  the  various  political 
massacres  of  so  many  outstanding  Re- 
publican statesmen  who  have  become 
vie  tans  of  that  mysterloiis  White  House 
political  network  and  I  for  one  extend 
to  you  ■JcRSY"  my  congratulations  and 
beat  wishes. 

No  doubt  the  people  of  the  country 
feel  that  pos&ihly  you  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  for  reform  in  the  executive 
department  on  account  of  the  vast  edu- 
cation, legislative,  and  political  experi- 
ence you  have  received  in  these  hallowed 
Chambers,  and  that  you  will  not  become 
entangled  and  will  preserve  that  same 
reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity  ex 
hlbtted  In  your  25  years  of  service  In 
this  body. 

uuroaiTT  I  ttniasKa  axaroMsiBXLrrT 

As  mlDoriVy  leader  of  your  party  you 
had  an  unwritten  obtlKatinn  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  you  gave  noble  allegiance  by 
reason  of  your  leadership  on  the  other 
side  of  this  aisle. 

It  Is  my  optimistic  hope  that  you  will 
use  your  great  legi&lative  ability  which 
you  exemplified  in  tliis  leuislatlve  body 
and  help  to  get  our  econoaiy  and  proe- 
penty  reat-jred.  You  a.)iiid  be  of  mag- 
nificent service  to  miiiious  of  people 
throughout  Uae  Nation  by  interceding 
in  the  exceuuve  Jepaxtmejit  of  our  Oov- 
emaieiit  to  reinstAli  and  make  active  u 
number  of  the  various  great  legislative 
programs  which  this  Congress  ha.=i  passed 
m  the  last  dosen  yeara. 

As  Vloe  President  you  can  be  so  help- 
ful in  trying  to  ret>tore  tl.e  approximately 
tlO  to  $1J  Qililou  which  thu  C(.ugre.s.s  ha,i 
authorized  and  appropriated  an  maivi 
much-needed  prugrauLs  that  are  toda> 
practically  domiant 

I  *ill  mention  but  a  few  w^ach  Con- 
gress has  so  enthusiastically  passed  with 
the  support  of  possibly  SO  percent  .f  th*" 
Ameruran  people,  to  wit 

K  vast  majority  of  the  House  Members 
e*;>ecially  fmm  the  urban  areas,  have 
been  pressing  the  White  Houiie  to  release 
the  impounded  funds  on  educatlor.al  ex- 
pansion for  our  universities,  colleges,  and 
other  schoolst  The  president  of  Purdue 
University,  when  In  my  ofBce  lait  Au- 
gust while  visiting  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion tr>Id  me  personally  that  .tome 
$3,400  000  of  Federal  funds  vitally  needed 
has  been  deducted  this  year  from 
Purdue's  budgK  He  .stated  most  depart- 
ments will  be  curtailed,  three  abolished, 
includmg  the  nursing  school — on  account 
of  Federal  impoundments 
Rounuro 

Congreasman  WotD,  you  could  be  of 
great  help  to  us  by  reinstating  the  great 
Federal  housing  program  which  has 
been  curtailed  by  Impoundments  and 
lack  of  cooperation  from  the  executive 
department.  Today,  we  lack  millions  of 
homes  on  account  of  housing  Impound- 
ments and  fabulous  high  Interest  rate^ 


Much  help  is  needed  by  the  people  in 
urban  areas  to  IrLstall  a  syt^lem  of  free- 
ways and  mass  traa.'iiK>rt  fa(! lilies  to  re- 
lieve them  from  Uie  intoleriible  bumt>er- 
to-bumper  congestion  of  automohilee. 
buses,  streetcars,  and  freight  trains 
running  through  out  metropolitan  areas 
You  could  help  miilions  of  our  people  tti 
expand  this  problem  which  impedes 
business.  Industry  and  wastes  millions  of 
gallons  of  fuel 

PI'BUr    PAULS 

Mr  Vice  President,  I  believe  you  could 
convince  the  executive  d.-parlment  to 
mterceed  in  the  reestablish m en t  of  parks 
and  recreation  centers  for  millions  of 
Americans  not  only  those  In  urban  area^;, 
but  also  those  In  the  rural  cf  nters  of  our 
country  A  few  years  ngo,  tiie  great  Dunes 
National  Park,  wlacii  we  tuive  tjeeii  fight- 
ing for  for  over  a  dozen  years,  was  estab- 
lished by  this  Congress,  but  the  execu- 
tive department  ha.s  been  denying  about 
6  million  people  In  the  Chicago  area  and 
northwest  Indiana  and  southern  Michi- 
gan area  from  enjoying  the  great  poten- 
tial for  a  public  park  within  an  hour's 
drive  from  their  home^.  The  money  for 
this  great  development  Is  also  Im- 
pounded. 

With  your  great  experience  and  close 
touch  with  the  people,  legislators  and 
Federal  officials  you  could  be  invaluable 
In  helping  to  establish  a  sensible  and 
fair  energy  program. 

imMTTX    SRAIINC 

TJie  revenue-sharing  program  Installed 
Id..st  year  has  been  a  cximplete  hoax  and 
failure.  The  cities  and  urban  lixeas  are 
denied  or  curtailed  Federal  help  on 
e.'^iaNiBhing  prijgrams 

'Hiey  are  t«Tid  to  use  revenue-sharing 
money  T^ke  revenue-sharing  program 
has  also  been  reduced  TTie  news  medU 
report  .^mall  towns,  some  low  populatlve 
rural  riUes  have  no  need  for  relief,  Bil- 
hons  are  sent  out  to  areas  which  are 
rejeclmg  the  money  or  building  golf 
courses,  swimming  pools,  et  cetera. 

Mr  Vloe  President,  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
g'od  time  to  touch  on  these  matters  as 
y.>ii  will  rtoX,  be  as  close  to  this  great 
Ifgi.siatlve  body  in  the  future  as  you  have 
t>«en  in  the  p€Lst  On  my  frequent  returns 
to  Indiana.  I  hear  complaints  from  mem- 
t)en  of  both  the  Denwx-ratie  and  Repub- 
lican parUe«  regarding  the  things  I  have 
mentioned  today. 

I  loin  the  other  Member?  of  this  legis- 
latlve  body  In  wishing  you  Godspeed, 
good  health,  and  congratulations  on  this 
rewarding  and  distingtiished  recognition 
from  the  political  party  with  which  you 
have  no  fervently  cooperated  over  the 
years. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr. 
Speaker  I  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr    AuNsei 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  hi 
support  of  House  Re-iolutlon  735 

Almost  2S  years  ago  Ozialo  R  Pokd 
appeared  In  this  same  Chamber  to  be 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  this,  the  world  s 
greateet  legislative  body  As  all  of  us 
here  know  so  well,  tenure  in  the  Coi^rreei 
is  an  uncertain  Uilng ,  and  I  am  sure  that 


on  that  day  this  freshman  Congr?G£man 
from  Michigan  had  no  Intention  of  re- 
maining here  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  doubt  that  he  could  foresee,  also,  that 
his  ouUstandlng  service  here  wotild  over 
the  years  bring  him  to  this,  the  proudest 
day  of  his  life,  when  colleagues  In  the 
House  and  Senate  bestow  upon  him  the 
high  honor  of  becoming  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  What  a  won- 
derful occasion  this  is — and  how  mean- 
ingful to  him  and  his  family. 

On  January  4.  1965,  Jerry — and  he  will 
always  be  affectionately  known  that  way 
to  most  of  us — was  chosen  as  minority 
leader,  the  highest  post  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  As  minority  whip  then  and 
since,  it  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  leadership  orga- 
nization of  our  party  In  the  House. 

Working  with  him  so  closely  in  all  the 
dav-to-day  problems  we  have  faced,  I 
doubt  that  anyone  In  the  House  knows 
Jerry  FHdrd,  the  man,  better  than  I  do. 
And  what  a  great  person  he  is — able, 
courageous,  dedicated,  loyal,  and  re- 
spected. He  Will  Indeed  be  an  ideal  Vice 
P^resident  for  our  Nation  in  these  times. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
whatever  their  political  philosophy,  will 
quickly  learn  to  respect  and  admire  this 
man  for  what  he  Is  and  what  he  stands 
for — Just  as  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  us  on  Capitol  Hill  do  today. 

We  will  miss  Jerry  in  these  daily  ses- 
sions in  the  House.  But  speaking  as  one 
Member,  I  want  to  assure  him  that  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate  he  will  always 
have  miy  wholehearted  cooperation  in 
working  toward  a  legislative  program 
which  the  Nation  can  applaud. 

Again.  Jexrt.  let  me  say  how  glad  I  am 
for  you.  your  family,  and  your  countless 
friends  In  Michigan  and  across  the  coun- 
try for  the  wonderful  and  well -deserved 
recognition  of  this  day.  This  Is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  Americans  I 
have  ever  been  privileged  to  know. 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 

York  (Ms.  HOLT7MAN  ' . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Dx- 
LAjr«Y)  for  yielding  me  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  rule 
with  great  reluctance  because  I  feel  very 
firmly  that  this  House  has  the  right  and 
In  fact  the  constitutional  obllgatlcm  to 
express  Its  will  on  the  nomination  of  a 
Vice  President  by  President  Nixon.  How- 
ever, after  examining  the  Constitution 
I  am  constrained  to  raise  at  this  point 
the  constitutional  impediment  that  may 
exist  in  Mr.  Ford's  taking  office  if  he  Is 
confirmed,  namely,  whether  the  "emol- 
uments clause"  of  the  Constitution  (art. 
I,  sec.  ti  would  bar  him  from  that  office. 

Public  Law  93-136  which  was  passed 
In  October  of  this  year  increased  the  pen- 
sion rights  for  the  Office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Tills  increase  constitutes  an  emol- 
ument. Therefore,  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Mr  Ford  Is  barred  by 
the  emoluments  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion from  taking  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  emoluments  clause  provides: 


No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  time  for  wblcb  be  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  Increased  during  such 
time;    .  .  ." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  constitutional  issue 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  vir- 
tually on  the  last  day  of  the  hearings. 
Unfortunately  we  heard  no  witnesses  on 
this  subject.  We  did  not  have  any  legal 
memorandums  presented  to  us  at  the 
time  the  Judiciary  Committee  consid- 
ered this  subject. 

I  have  attached,  however,  a  legal 
memorandum  prepared  by  a  law  profes- 
.sor  at  Yale  Law  School  in  my  dissenting 
views  on  this  subject  Prom  this  memo- 
randum, it  seems  as  though  a  serious 
constitutional  issue  is  raised. 

The  reason  I  suggest  at  this  point  that 
we  defeat  this  rule  is  precisely  because 
this  House  seems  to  be  bent  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Ford.  And  since,  as  I 
expect,  this  House  of  Representatives 
wants  to  sec  the  gentleman  remain  In  of- 
fice as  the  Vice  President  and  not  be  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  courts,  I  believe 
that  we  should  remove  any  constitutional 
Impediment  to  the  gentleman's  taking 
and  keeping  that  office.  If  we  need  cura- 
tive legislation,  such  as  the  legislation  we 
recently  passed  regarding  Senator  Saxbe, 
then  we  should  do  it  before  Mr.  Ford 
is  confirmed  rather  than  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  our  failure  to  do  so  after- 
ward. If  by  his  confirmation  we  intend 
to  insure  confidence  in  and  stability  to 
that  office — and  I  think  the  American 
people  have  the  right  in  these  troubled 
times  to  demand  stability  in  the  Office  of 
Vice  President  or  indeed  In  the  Presi- 
dency if  Mr.  Ford  should  succeed  to  that 
position — then  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  remove  any  such 
possible  constitutional  impediment. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  reason  I  ask 
that  the  rule  be  defeated,  in  order  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  re- 
view this  matter  thoroughly  and  recom- 
mend appropriate  curative  legislation. 

ULt.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Delahey). 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion that  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  has  brought  up  did  concern  a  num- 
ber of  people,  and  I  Inquired  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Mr.  Rodiko,  and  the  gentle- 
man informs  me  that  they  have  gone 
into  this  matter  in  detail,  and  they  have 
secured  the  opinions  of  leading  authori- 
ties, and  the  gentleman  assures  me  that 
there  Is  nothing  to  worry  about  from  that 
particular  point. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  respond  to  the  gentleman,  the  lead- 
ing authority  he  Is  referring  to  Is, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  hardly  a  lead- 
ing constitutional  authority.  But  after 
I  read  their  report  I  found  that  it  omitted 
a  very  significant  part  of  the  debate  on 
the  Constitution.  Its  conclusions  are 
therefore  suspect.  Furthermore,  the 
Library's  report  was  submitted  after  the 


Judiciary  Committee's  deliberations.  And 
I  am  satisfied,  at  least,  from  my  own 
scrutiny  of  the  matter,  that  a  serious 
question  is  raised. 

I  thus  urge  the  House  at  this  time  to 
send  the  matter  back  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  so  as  to  make  sure  we  wUl  not 
be  giving  the  countrj'  a  lawsuit  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (rf  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta  » . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  statement  Just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr,  Delaney^  , 

We  did  discuss  this  matter  yesterday 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  I  think  that  the  chairman 
is  quite  prepared  to  go  into  the  matter 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
in  detail,  and  will  do  so  during  general 
debate.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  ques- 
tion is  something  with  which  we  need 
to  be  concerned. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  that  the  Constitution 
makes  a  definite  distinction  between  the 
offices  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  "civil  officers." 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  this 
is  a  "nomination"  is  not  an  appointment 
to  a  civil  office,  which  is  a  further  dis- 
tinction. 

Furthermore,  we  have  secured  ample 
legal  authority  to  assure  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  Impediment  to  Gsxald 
Ford's  nomination  and  conflrmatioD  as 
Vice  President.  Furthermore,  it  Lb  my 
conviction  that  the  25th  amendment 
stands  clearly  on  its  own  firm  basis,  smd 
is  not  controlled  or  covered  by  the  article 
of  the  Constitution  to  which  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  made  reference. 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question  of 
any  constitutionsd  impediment  whatever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentlewoman 
knows,  the  contention  that  Gerald  Pord 
is  Ineligible  to  hold  the  office  of  Vice 
President  because  of  the  emoluments 
provision  (article  I,  section  6)  of  the 
Constitution  was  raised  and  rejected  both 
In  the  other  body  and  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  here.  There  are  a  nvmiber  of 
valid  answers  to  it.  The  simplest  suid 
clearest  is  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
consider  the  office  of  Vice  President  to 
be  a  "civil  office"  within  the  scope  of 
article  I,  section  6.  This  is  evident,  first, 
from  article  n,  section  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  states  that  the  "President, 
Vice  President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States"  may  be  removed  from 
office  by  Impeachment,  thus  drawing  a 
plain  distinction  between  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  civil  officer.  In  addition,  as  a 
memorandum  of  legislative  counsel  in 
the  Congressional  Research  Service 
shows,  the  history  of  article  I,  section  6 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  Indi- 
cates that  the  term  "civil  office'"  was 
carefully  arrived  at  in  order  to  mark  a 
distinction  not  only  between  military  and 
civilian  offices  but  also  between  offices 
created  by  the  Congress,  and  offices  ere- 
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ated  by  the  Constitution  Itself,  such  aa 
the  Presidency  &nd  the  Vice  Presidency 
Cementing!  this  analysis  15  the  fact  that 
article  I  section  6  speaits  only  of  "ap- 
point(ment'"  to  a  civil  office,  thus  ap- 
parently contemplating  only  congres- 
sionally  created  ofiQces  of  the  type  enu- 
merated m  article  II.  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  These  offices  are  not  the 
same  as  and  do  not  include  the  26th 
amendm^'nt  situation  which  speaJts.  in 
precLse  language  of  a  Vice  President 
"nominated" — not    appointed   ' 

In  sum.  even  without  reaching  the 
separate  and  debtitabie  issue  whether,  as 
to  Oerald  Fobd.  the  emoluments  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President  have  been  in- 
creased dunnt?  his,  term,  it  is  clear  that 
article  I.  section  6  is  not  applicable  to 
the  Vice  Presidency  and  thus  creates  no 
impediment  to  Mr    Ford  s  confirmation. 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  SpeaJier.  let  me  say 
the  Congress  will  malie  hi.story  today 
when  It  elevates  to  the  OflQce  of  Vu-e 
President,  the  Honorable  0«iiald  Foro 
of  Michigan  Thi.s  will  be  the  first  tune 
the  new  procedure  outlined  in  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  have 
been  used  I  am  prepared  to  "lay  that  it 
u  a  good  procedure  and  hsis  met  the  test 
So  has  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
met  every  test  given  him  since  he  was 
first  nominated  for  this  high  office  He 
has  submitted  to  every  Investigation  ana 
fully  and  satisfactorily  answered  every 
question  There  were  literally  hundretl.s 
of  individuals  investigating  him  Tlie 
VBl  had  70  or  80  agents  in  his  hometown 
alone  talking  with  everyone  who  knew 
him  or  knew  of  mm  .^fter  such  a  search- 
ing investigation,  they  rouid  turn  up 
notnmg  not  m  order  at»ui  Jehry  Fo«3 

The  Senate  had  iLs  inve.stigaiiun  He 
was  investigated  by  a  piirtisan  cummit- 
tee  His  nomination  was  m  the  bands  of 
partisan  mdivld'.ials  who  were  searching 
and  searching  for  something  adverse  to 
report  They  found  nothing  and  when 
the  vote  came  tn  the  Senate,  there  were 
only  three  votes  against  him  Retnark- 
abie.  especially  when  one  considers  the 
political  and  ideological  differences 
among  them 

In  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary another  partisan  committee  In- 
vestigated him  thoroughly  Once  again 
Jerry  came  through  with  flying  colors 
It  Ls  true  thf're  were  more  votes  cast 
against  him  in  that  committee  than  were 
cast  in  ail  the  Senate 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Members  to 
examine  the  dlssentmg  opinions  very 
thoroughiy  They  seem  l<">  be  saying  that 
since  they  do  not  aijree  with  all  the  vote* 
JsRRY  nas  cast  m  tne  House  they  cannot 
vole  for  cociflftTiatlon  This  is  their  right 
and  I  guens  if  Jprrt  .nad  voted  to  their 
:iklng  we  wouaI  not  now  be  voting  on  hla 
conflrmation  to  lie  Vice  President 

Mr  Sp^axer  Jirry  Pvrd  has  done  this 
House  proud  since  he  flr^t  came  here 
some  25  years  ago  I  t.ave  not  had  the 
good  fortune  of  having  known  him  all 
these  years  but  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  call  him  my  friend  since  I  first 
come  to  Congress  He  has  been  in  my 
congressional  dLstriC.  several  times  since 
I  was  first  elected  and  many  of  my  con- 


stltutents  have  come  to  know  him  and 
to  know  Jerry  Ford  is  to  like  him 

The  8PKAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  LATTA  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  after  today 
when  Jerry  Ford  is  sworn  in  as  Vice 
President  m  this  Chamber,  most  Ameri- 
cans will  be  a.s  proud  as  we  are  of  our 
new  Vice  President  He  will  serve  this 
Nation  well  I  am  happy  and  very  proud 
today  to  supttort  this  rule  and  to  support 
Jerry  s  confrmatlon  for  this  high  office 

Mr  DELANFY  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
2  minutes  Ui  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York   '  Ms    Abzuc  I 

Ms  ABZUO  Mr  Speaker.  I  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a 
statement  on  November  26.  which  raised 
among  other  Lssues.  the  question  of  the 
possible  ineligibility  of  Mr  Ford  for  the 
ofBce  of  Vice  President  by  reason  of  the 
emoluments  clause  On  November  28.  I 
wrote  to  the  committee  and  procKXsed 
that.  In  view  of  this  serious  con.stltu- 
tional  question  the  hearings  should  be 
reopened  for  pun'ose  'f  taking  testimony 
from  constitutional  authorities  and  for 
receiving  an  authoritative  opinion,  before 
artlon  on  the  confirmation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  On  December  5 
I  appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  opposed  the  Issuance  of  the  rule  as 
premature  until  this  constitutional  issue 
was  resolved 

Nothing  was  done  That  is  why  I  object 
to  the  rule  I  take  the  process  in  which 
we  are  today  Involved  very  seriously  We 
are  acting  for  the  first  time  under  the 
2Sth  amendment  We  are  resix>n.slble  to 
the  country  as  surrogates  of  the  elec- 
torate as  well  as  prot*»rtors  of  the  Con- 
stitution   for  how  we  art  here  today 

This  constitutional  issue  has  been 
brushed  aside  in  the  haste  to  confirm 
Mr  Foro  but  I  feel  It  may  come  back 
to  haunt  us  If  \  cotirt  test  nf  the  nomi- 
nation Is  Instituted  as  undoubtedly.  It 
will  be  and  is  successful 

We  should  not  act  on  the  confirmation 
without  the  Judli-iary  Committee  having 
had  heani^.g<!  wh!i-h  it  did  not  have  on 
this  Lssue  without  the  committee  having 
had  an  authoritative  opinion  from  an 
Attroney  Oeneral,  which  it  did  not  have 
on  this  Issue  and  without  the  Congress 
addressing  itself  to  the  coivititutional  de- 
fect of  this  nomination,  which  it  has  not 

Even  in  the  ca.se  of  Senator  Saxbe.  an 
oflke  far  leas  important  than  that  of 
Vice  President,  the  Congre.ss  dealt  with 
the  lasue  When  it  found  that  there  was 
a  contravention  of  the  emi.iluments  sec- 
tion of  the  Con-stltutjon.  a  bill  was  In- 
troduced and  passed  tjv  the  other  body 
and  this  House  in  an  attempt  to  cure  the 
defect  I  do  not  happen  to  think  it  cured 
that  defect,  but  at  least  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  do  so 

Here  we  have  done  nothing  like  this 
We  have  Ignored  our  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution  and  under  our  oath  of 
ofllce  The  country  has  enough  constitu- 
tional crises  and  we  do  not  need  yet 
another  constitutional  crlslx   We  do  not 


need  new  questions  raised  about  the  Ex- 
ecutive leadership  of  our  Nation  and  In- 
deed about  the  leadership  of  this  body.  I 
ask  my  colleagues :  Do  the  Members  think 
we  should  place  ourselves  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  m  such  a  dilemma  about  the 
Vice  President  when  we  already  have  the 
most  widespread  national  concern  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  the  President  s  remain- 
ing in  office? 

We  are  confronted  by  a  serious  unre- 
solved question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
emolumenus  clause  apphes  here.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  resolve  this  question 
before  we  report  out  a  rule  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Vice  President  the  first 
time  that  we  are  called  upon  to  exercise 
our  duty  under  ttie  25th  amendment. 

Tlie  statement  referred  to  follows: 
CoNSTrruTiiiN»L  Dxrtfrt  in  the  Nominatioh 

or   CoNCRiSSMAN    PoMi   To   Be   Vice   Pkksi- 

DKNT 

The  nomination  of  Congteaaman  Ford  to 
be  Vice  President,  under  procedures  e«tab- 
Ushed  by  the  Twenty-Plfth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  contravenes  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 6.  Clause  3  which  provldee 

"No  Senator  or  Reprenentatlve  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  v%»  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority ol  the  United  States  which  waa  cre- 
ated, or  the  emoluments  whereof  ahali  have 
been  Increased  during  such  time.   .  .  .  ." 

During  this  session  of  Congress.  Public 
lAw  93-136  was  enacted,  liecomlng  law  on 
October  24.   1973 

Speciflcallv.  the  law  provides  that  the  Im- 
mediate (not  deferred  J  Civil  Service  retlre- 
meiit  annuity  of  an  employee  retiring  after 
the  efTectlre  date  of  a  c<»t-of-llvtng  increase 
abail  not  t>e  less  than  his  annuity  would  have 
t>een  if  he  had  retired  on  the  efTectlve  date 
of  the  last  cost-of-living  Increase  This  pro- 
vision appltea  whether  or  not  the  retiring 
employee  met  the  age  and  eervlce  require- 
ments for  annuity  before  the  efler'.lve  date 
of  Um  ooet -of -living  IncTease.  BUnllarly.  the 
law  provldea  that  the  annuity  ot  an  employ- 
ee's widow  or  widower  beginning  after  the 
efTectlve  date  of  a  ooet -of -living  Increase 
shall  not  be  less  than  it  would  have  been  If  It 
had  begun  on  the  effective  date  of  the  last 
oort-of-llTlng  increase  The  provisions  nf  the 
law  apply  to  annuities  begUinlng  on  or  after 
July  a.  1973  aiid  apply  tu  thoee  employees 
who  retire  or  die  la  service  niter  July  1,  1073 
Thus,  an  employee  retiring  ')n  or  after  July  1 
1973.  and  before  Jannarv  1  1974.  when  an- 
other annuity  Increase  may  be  due  will  be 
entitled  to  tl\e  annuity  computed  aa  of 
June  30.  1973.  pKjs  the  6  1  percent  increaae 
efTertlve  that  date,  or  the  annuity  earned 
on  the  date  of  actual  separailun.  whichever 
is  hlglier  I  Of  course,  the  same  will  be  true 
after   future  cost- '3f  living   increases  1 

Elsewhere  "Memher  of  Cnngreas  Is  de- 
nned to  inchide  the  Vice  Preelrtrnt  S  I,»  8  O 
2\n«  The  Senate  no<->r  debate  raised  this 
Lsavie  but  the  aii.iwer  ijlren  U:>  Se:iator 
Hatbawwy  by  Senator  Cannon  was  incorrect 
In  this  respect 

SMOCCMCNTS 

Although  the  Pramers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  sp«clflcally  deQne  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "emolument  it  would  appear  that  It 
was  meant  to  be  a  broad  generic  term  de- 
signed to  encompasB  more  than  simply  the 
salary  attached  to  an  office  TTils  seems  con- 
ftrmed  by  the  use  of  the  more  narrow  term 
oocnpenMktton'  in  Article  I  section  6  f.aviee 
I  ("Tbe  8«a*tors  and  Repreeentat'.v><8  shall 
iwoelT*  a  ecmpenisatiou  for  tl.elr  serv- 
lOM  .  .  .'  )  and  Article  Ul.  Section  1  (The 
Judga*  .         shall  receive  for  their  serr- 

loet,  a  compensation         "i    Of  course,  pen- 
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■Ions  were  not  unknown  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  tbe  Constitution. 

Purtber,  legal  dictionaries  generally  agree 
on  a  broad  definition  of  the  term: 

"Mnolumenta.  The  profit  arising  from  office 
or  employment;  that  whicb  is  received  as 
compeiLsatloin  for  services,  or  wtdcb  ia  an- 
nexed to  the  poesesslon  oX  office  as  salary, 
fees,  perquisites;  advantage;  gain  public  or 
prlvate  .  .  .  Indirect  or  contingent  remunera- 
tk»s  which  may  or  may  not  be  earned; 
remunerationa  tn  tbe  nature  of  compensa- 
tion or  In  tbe  nature  of  relmburaement. 
WaUer  v.  V^,  180  P.  3d  iM  .  .  (Ballantlnea 
Law  DlcUonary,  ard  Edition,  1006,  pp.  398- 
390). 

"Emolument.  The  profit  arising  from  office 
or  employment;  that  which  Ls  received  as 
compensation  for  eervlcee.  or  which  is  an- 
nexed to  the  poaaeaslon  of  ottce  aa  salary, 
feea,  and  perqulsltAs:  ...  It  imports  any 
perquisit*.  advantage,  profit  or  gam  from 
tbe  poaaes&lon  of  an  office."  (Bouvler's  Law 
Dictionary.  Baldwin's  Century  Edition,  1948. 
p.  363)  •' 

Tbe  CourU  have  also  glTen  tbe  term  an 
eipanatre  reading.  In  MoCitan  t.  United 
StaUt,  230  VS.  874  (1912),  tbe  Buprame 
Court  cooimented,  "Pay  and  emolumenta  axe 
but  erpreaalons  of  value  used  to  give  com- 
plete recompense  to  a  deserving  officer  Their 
Asaociatlon  was  delit>erate;  emoluments  were 
addltlTa  of  ptay.  They  may  be  called  "indirect 
or  contingent  remuneration,"  aa  tbey  bare 
t>«en  caUed;  it  may  be  aald.  aa  it  taas  been 
said,  that  'they  are  sometlmee  In  tbe  natui* 
of  compensation  and  sometimes  in  tbe 
nature  of  retmburaement'."  (234  UJB.  at  p. 
383). 

Plnally,  in  the  context  of  the  Emcduments 
Clause  itaelf,  it  appears  certam  that  the 
Pramera  meant  to  include  ail  v«r1«tlaa  of 
pecuniary  gain  that  might  be  attacbed  to  an 
office.  One  of  tbe  principal  purpoaea  of  the 
provision  was  to  prevent  Members  from  seek- 
ing offices  which  they  had  "enriched"  It 
cannot  be  preeumed  that  the  Pramers  were 
unaware  tbat  an  office  could  be  "enriebed" 
by  means  other  than  simply  the  raising  of  tta 
salary. 

Since  the  salary  of  the  Vice  Prealdant  is 
considerably  in  exceaa  of  tliat  of  a  Memtter. 
if  Mr  Ptord  serves  for  three  years  his  annuity 
wUl  be  substantially  greater  than  it  would 
have  baen  as  a  Mamtwr.  Aa  a  result,  Ur  Pord. 
upon  retirement,  could  receive  a  significant 
added  t>eneflt  from  tba  alternate  oomputa- 
llon  afforded  by  Pub  L.  93  136  If  one  focuses 
on  the  Vice  Preeldenfs  office  it  is  seen  that 
tba  new  law  could  reap  an  Incumbent  a  con- 
siderable tieneflt 

T^e  Conatttutlonai  and  legal  definition  of 
the  term  "emoluments  '  when  applied  to  the 
facta  surrounding  PL.  93-13fl.  compel  tba 
ooQCludon  tbat  this  law  constltutea  an 
eraolunMDt  to  the  oflloa  of  Vice  Prealdant. 

The  Twenty-Plfth  Amendniant  created  pro- 
cedures for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  tbe 
cifflce  of  Vice  President  Section  3  of  that 
amendment  provldea: 

"Whenever  there  ia  a  vacan<;y  In  tbe  oIBce 
of  tbe  Vtc«  iVesident.  tbe  President  ahall 
nomlTAta  »  Vice  President  who  shall  take 
office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Bouaea  of  Congress." 

The  proc^  of  nomination  and  conflxma- 
tlon  is  exactly  parallel  to  tbe  procedurea  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  for  appointmient 
to  all  goremmental  offices  (save  where  the 
Congress  waives  Ite  right  of  confirmation  to 
inferior  offices  under  Article  II,  Section  3  of 
the  Constitution)  excapt  that  It  walvee  tbe 
practice  of  oommliislon  after  confirmation,  aa 
required  by  Artlcie  2.  Section  3  TTie  Twenty- 
Fifth  Amendment  usee  tbe  term  "nominate" 
liistead  of  "appoint",  but  tbe  thrust  of  the 
amendnMnt  ia  clear,  in  tbat  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent taJiea  oOoe  not  upon  election,  but  upon 
completion  of  a  proceas  materially  tbe  aama 


as  ap]K>intment  under  all  otber  articles  of 
the  Constitution:  Tbe  President  makes  an 
initial  selection,  and  tbe  legislature  approves 
for  purpoaea  of  tbe  Emoluments  eection, 
therefore,  the  process  of  filling  a  vacancy  tn 
tbe  Vloa  Presidency  eonatltutes  an  ^polnt- 
ment. 

In  order  tbat  Article  I,  Section  6.  Clause  2 
of  the  Constitution  apply  to  the  nomination 
of  Congressman  Pord  it  is  necessary  tbat  tbe 
appointment  be  to  a  "civil  office  tmder  tbe 
authority  of  the  United  States." 

The  use  of  the  term  "clrH"  as  modifying 
the  term  "office"  leads  to  the  conclxision  that 
tbe  Vice  Presidency  is  such  an  office.  Tbe 
debates  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  re- 
veal that  only  in  its  final  form  was  tbe  term 
"civil"  Inserted  la  tbe  pbrase  "any  oAca  un- 
der tbe  authority  of  the  United  States."  (See 
Parrand,  '"The  Records  of  the  Pederal  Con- 
vention of  1787."  4  vols.  (Yale  University 
Press,  1966.  volume  2,  pages  489-492  )  There 
Is  no  explanation  of  tbls  change  In  the  da- 
bataa.  and  tbe  simplest  answer  la  that  it  was 
intended  to  dlatlngulsb  civil  offlcaa  from 
military  offices,  thus  permitting  Memt>ers  of 
Congress  to  continue  their  historic  practice 
of  taking  offlca  in  tbe  military  during  the 
time  in  which  that  office  was  created,  or 
where  the  emoluments  of  the  office  had  been 
Increased  This  simple  and  direct  reading  of 
tbe  pbraaa  is  perfectly  consistent  wltb  tba 
legislative  history,  and  the  purpoaes  of  tba 
constitutional  prohibition  emt>odled  in  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  6,  Clauae  2.  (A  long  series  of 
caaes  decided  in  state  courts  has  consistently 
construed  "civil  offices"  in  this  fashion.  See 
for  example  Sate  v.  Hawkins,  79  Mont.  606, 
267  P.  411,  413  (1927);  Texas  Nat  Guard 
Armory  Bd.  v  McCraw.  132  Tex  813.  138  8  W. 
2d  027  832  (1939):  Harvey  v.  Bldgeway,  460 
S.W.ad381,287S.C.  Ark.  (1970)). 

It  remains  to  be  considered  If  tbe  Vice 
Presidency  is  an  "olfice  under  the  authority  of 
tbe  United  States."  Nothing  in  tbe  legisla- 
tive history  of  either  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention or  the  TWenty-Plfth  Amendment  In- 
dicates the  answer  to  this  question. 

If  tbe  intent  of  Article  I.  Section  0.  clause 
2.  Is  analyaed  however,  an  answer  emerges. 
Tttare  were  two  tMslc  evils  that  were  appre- 
bendad  by  tba  Pramers.  and  which  tbey 
sought  to  prevent  by  this  clause.  Tbe  first 
was  that  legislators  might  seek  elective  office 
as  a  means  of  advancing  to  otber  lucrative 
public  offices,  and  use  tbeir  legislative  posi- 
tion to  create  or  enlarge  the  emolumenta  to 
sticb  an  office.  Tbe  aecond  waa  the  poaslble 
abuse  of  tbe  appotntlTe  proceas  by  tbe  execu- 
tive branch,  so  that  appointment  to  office 
might  be  uaed  to  fcntlcc  and  Influence  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  James  Mdaison  fav- 
ored tbe  existing  rastrlctlon  and  said  "the 
unnecessary  creation  of  offices,  and  increase 
cf  salaries,  were  tba  eTUs  most  experienced, 
and  that  if  tbe  door  waa  shut  and  tt  might 
be  properly  left  open  for  the  appointment  of 
memtwrs  to  otber  offices  aa  an  enoourage- 
mant  to  tbe  LeglalaUve  aarvioe."  (Parrand 'a 
Vol.  a.  p.  462.) 

Tbe  appolixtlva  procedures  under  tbe  26th 
amendment  have  tbe  potential  for  tbe  aama 
sort  of  evil  tbat  tba  Prajners  sought  to  pre- 
vent. Tbe  poaalble  a{>potntment  to  tbe  Vice 
Presidency  may  be  a  powerful  Inducement  to 
many  legislators,  and  to  tba  azecutlve 
branch,  to  abuse  tba  potitleaj  proceas. 

Nor  ia  tbe  probability  at  appointment 
under  tbe  a6th  Amendment  ao  unlikely  tbat 
no  real  danger  Ls  presented.  Tbe  Vice  Praal- 
dency  has  bean  vacant  numerous  timea,  for 
a  period  of  almost  forty  years  of  our  history. 

TTie  remedy  tbe  Constitution  provides  for 
such  a  situation  is  clear.  In  addition  to  repre- 
senting an  individual  aaaa  of  dlaragard  of  tbe 
Constitution,  the  Pramera  wiabed  to  prevezkt 
tbe  acttiDg  of  m  uaeoDsUtutloaal  itraoedent, 
and  tberafora  made  tbe  bar  abaoluta  U  tbe 
requested  facta  are  proven.  Tbe  setting  of 
such  a  precedent  Is  as  unfortunate  M  the 


disregard  of  tbe  Constitution  In  each  par- 
ticular case. 

Tbe  use  of  the  term  "clvU  office"  or  "office" 
in  the  Impeachment  Clause,  tbe  Appoint- 
ment (Clause,  and  tbe  Commlaaion  dauae  are 
all  consistent  with  cbaracterlaing  tbe  Vice 
Presidency  as  a  "civU  offioa"  for  purpoaes  of 
tbe  emoloments  dauae. 

Purtber,  whatever  tbe  ultimate  character 
of  tbe  c^ce  of  tbe  Vice  Presidency.  It  can  l>e 
argued  tbat  for  tbe  purpoaes  of  Article  I, 
Section  6,  clause  2  of  tbe  Constitution — tbe 
appointive  Vice  Presidency — tbe  Vloe  Presi- 
dency is  a  civil  office.  One  tiaslc  truth  emaif  es 
from  tbe  new  procedures  under  the  96tta 
amendment:  it  is  now  en  appolntiTe  office, 
and  whatever  tbe  term  of  art  uaed  by  tbe 
Pramers  in  the  emoluments  clauae,  tbey  In- 
tended tbat  there  be  an  abeolute  bar  to  pub- 
lic appointive  office  created  or  where  the 
emolumenta  were  increased  tn  order  to  aafe- 
guard  tbe  nation  against  camaptlon  of  tbe 
legislative  process. 

Plnally,  as  a  matter  of  law,  given  tbat  the 
evidence  of  an  emoliunent  and  of  tba  Vtoe 
Presidency  as  a  civil  office  baa  prohibitive 
value.  It  is  therefore  for  tbe  proponents  of 
the  Pord  nomination  to  meet  the  burden  of 
qualifying  bim  for  office,  as  la  the  case  with 
any  nomination.  Oongreeaman  Ford  must 
be  affirmatively  qualified,  and  Its  burden  is 
upon  blm. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  of  law,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Oermld  Pord  contravenes  tbe  letter 
and  the  Intent  of  Article  I.  Section  8.  Clauae 
2  of  the  constitution. 

The  simple  and  direct  meaning  of  the 
words  of  tbe  oonstttutlon  mtist  be  reepeeted. 

In  tba  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  tn 
Vnited  State*  v.  Brovn,  306  VM.  340,  344: 

"Whatever  the  consequence,  we  must  ac- 
cept tbe  plain  miHtning  of  tba  words." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ckdcebcig). 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  yldd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  UllnolB.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Intended  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  she  does  not  feel  the  kind  of  cura- 
tive legislation  which  was  propoeed  with 
respect  to  the  Attorney  Cteneral  was  ef- 
fective In  removing  the  constitutional 
Impediment  with  respect  to  the  emolu- 
ments clause  of  the  ConstltutioD.  I  can- 
not follow  her  argument.  It  seems  to  me 
she  leaves  us  In  a  position  where  do  mat- 
ter what  we  attempt  to  do,  any  Member 
oi  this  House  nominated  to  that  post 
would  be  under  a  coostltatlonal  dlsa)^- 
Ity.  I  do  not  know  what  good  U  does  to 
suggest  we  have  to  have  curative  leds- 
lation  If,  as  In  tbe  case  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
HoLTZMAMi  who  spoke  earlier,  they  both 
oppose  It  anyway. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  deal  with 
the  question.  We  have  not  dealt  with  It. 
We  have  not  satisfied  ourselves  either  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee  or  In  the  Rules 
Committee,  where  I  raised  this  question 
yesterday,  or  before  this  body  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  violation  of 
this  constitutional  provision  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  could  be  curative 
legislation. 
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I  point  out  that  we  hare  a  responal- 
blllty  There  may  be  a  differenre  of  optn- 
ion.  I  believe  Uiere  w  ±  v.jiaUon  ot  ihis 
clAo^e  and  that  Mr  Puao  U  a  cUii  offlcer 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales 
I  think  the  lasue  has  to  be  determined 
I:  can  be  detemuned  by  legiAlatlon  In 
the  mlndj  of  some  and  ;n  the  mind.^  of 
others  by  a  c!eclarat.->ry  judjfinent  by  a 
court 

What  I  think  of  the  attempted  Sax  be 
curative  legisiauon  \»  not  me  questum 
Th«  Querttton  I  raise  w  that  ihi-i  m^Ut-T 
h&g  not  been  before  the  body  property 
We  have  not  jone  Into  the  roa^tltutlonal 
Question  and  it  Is  our  responalbiltuy  to  io 
so 

The  SPKAKITR  The  tiaie  if  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Mit-higan  hAs  expired 

Mr  ANDKRSON  of  nUno*j  Mr 
Speaker  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Mh-hlgan  Mr  Ori)«RB»»c '  2  additional 
minutes 

Mr  CEUERBERG  Mr  Speaker  thui 
L<  a  proiwl  and  happy  day  'or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mifhi^an  de.f*gaUon  and  for 
the  peopl''  of  the  State  of  MU-hlgan  One 
of  our  own  tji  atxiut  ui  assume  the  great 
ofBee  of  the  V'.re  President  nf  the  Unlte-l 
States  Those  nf  -yt  who  ha^e  worked 
with  Jeii«Y  FnH3  over  the  years  have 
found  h.m  i.>  be  *  min  of  great  Integrity, 
unusuai  ompetente  and  a  man  who 
works  hard  and  i-^ii«  at  his  tasks 

T'lday  more  than  400  tietiple  from  the 
State  of  MlchiKan  will  be  '-nmng  here, 
many  of  them  fr'^m  the  '••.ty  of  rirsind 
ftaptds  and  th*  dl.^trirt  he  ha«  r'"V)re 
sentetl  these  2o  years  U^  pay  their  re- 
s[>ectA  and  to  rtuii.r  mm  u\  this  new 
position 

It  has  been  my  prlvtlese  as  *  a^.ember 
of  this  delegation  to  have  nomj^ated  him 
for  the  poBt  of  minority  leader  when  he 
*a«   flrst   a   candidate   for   that    po«t 

I  have  nominated  him  in  every  Con- 
greaa  since  that  time  and  it  has  been  a 
real  persooai  pleasure  f  ir  me  It  has 
been  a  personai  pieaaure  for  nie  to  hav- 
worked  with  Ji««t  theae  long  years,  not 
only  a«  a  legisiator.  out  auto  to  have 
known  hun  and  have  been  with  him 
socially  Our  families  have  been  together 
many  times 

8o  today  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  us  are  Just  delighted  that  we  can 
nominate  a  new  Vice  President  from  our 
great  State  of  Michigan 

Mr  CX)NYER8  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  CEDERBERO  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan 

Mr  COSYYRB  Was  he  stieaklng  for 
the  entire  Michigan  delegation' 

Mr  CKUEKBERO  I  suppoae  I  was 
speaking  for  the  entire  delegation  at  a 
ratio  probably  of  10  to  3 

Mr   CONYER8  Thank  you 

Mr  CKDERBERO  That  Is  a  pretty 
good  ratio 

Mr  DELANinr  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    Mr   Rajiocl' 

Mr  RANOEL  Mr  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues.  I  want  to  thank  this  House 
for  re<l(iclng  the  qualifications  for  Vtce- 
ProBldent  to  something  that  all  minori- 
ties can  aspire  to  hold  this  very  high 
office.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
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concerned  with  Is  honesty  and  integrity 
and  I  am  certain  that  tlils  will  open  the 
iocrs  t.1  many  people  a  ho  aspire  higher 
>ffice 

I.  for  one  wUl  never  dispute  that  our 
lllu''tr1(^as  niinority  leader  ha'^  these 
qualities  I  had  aaked  really  that  we 
postpone  the  voting  of  the  rule  today 
until  I  as  one  of  the  newer  Members 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  check  out 
i4s  to  whether  or  not  we  needed  a  rule 
oecause  with  aU  due  respe<-l  to  the  lend- 
ership  to  which  I  look  m  determining  the 
;e«l*i»tive  calendar  I  read  In  ttie  Wa«h- 
ingt<-in  Post  and  again  In  the  New  York 
Times  tt.at  at  5  o^-lock  the  President 
»;;!  be  here  The  n  8  Supreme  Court 
i.''.'i  be  here  and  the  coronation  »111  take 
,  .*.-••  So  If  thl.^  is  S4.)  ol  course,  then  we 
ire  merely  expresaUig  our  personal  views 
and  the  view^s  of  our  constituents  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  ar«  lioiriK  ^i  confirm 
•he  next  Vice  Pre-rtd-rt  f  the  I'nlted 
SUtes 

Another  question  I  bad  Is  that  It  did 
not  appear  clear  today  \n  the  niles  as  to 
ahat  posture  we  serve  after  we  go 
thp^uiih  the  motions  of  for  and  agairut 
JcnKY  hVito  in  the  so-called  Jo.nl  rneet- 
!n«  I  understand  that  as  Members  of  the 
Houae  of  RepresentaMves  in  a  ;otnt  ses- 
sion, we  would  exercise  *nnie  legislative 
lights  But  at  a  Joint  mt-etir.g  when 
everyone  Is  invited.  I  did  not  know 
whather  the  Speaker  presides  whether 
he  yields  for  a  qtiestlon  from  a  Mem. her 
of  the  House  or  whether  or  not  If  we 
wanted  to  question  the  PreRiriT' 
whether  we  ask  him  to  respectfully  yield 
since  all  of  this  Is  happening  In  the  House 
if  Representatives,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  Member  I  hope  the  rule  will  make 
clear  wtut  If  anything  do  we  do  In  the 
House,  what  right,s  do  we  liave  in  the 
House  Can  on'-  Ciovernment  employee 
question  another  <  rovfrnrnen'  eniplove»» 
or  can  a  Congressman  q  ."'^  v  •  .'^  "  P'-f«! 
dent  In  the  Chambers  _•'.  ■.•••  H  -^^e  f 
Representatives? 

I  thought  we  might  hav«)  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hive  ail  exchange  with  the 
PreRldent  an  opportumty  which  we  hav« 
not  had  in  recent  yeai-s 

Por  th'-jse  reasons  I  a<k  that  we  vote 
I  gainst  the  rale 

VLs  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  will 
-tie  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  RANOEL.  I  yield  U>  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  I  would  like  to  re- 
sp<5nd  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
inasmucn  as  he  mentioned  my  name 
I  believe  that  curative  legislation  would 
be  effecuve  In  fact,  the  legal  memoran- 
dtun  which  I  attached  to  my  dissenting 
views  liidlciUed  that  remedial  legislation 
at  this  point  might  well  cure  the  problem 
poseil  by  the  emoluments  clause 

Mr  ANDKRtJON  of  lUlnoU  Mr 
Speaker  I  have  no  furthfr  requests  for 
time 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land '  Mr  LoMC 

Mr  LONO  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker 
I  am  going  to  vote  (or  Oesald  Pokd  He 
Is  wrong  much  of  the  time  but  he  is 
decently  wrong  I  think  decency  and 
rtablllty  are  the  most  Important  con- 
siderations. 


I  am  very  conscious  of  the  significance 
of  my  vote  Oejulo  Poan  could  be  the 
next  President  and  If  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  are  wise, 
they  will  move  as  fast  as  they  can  to 
make  him  Uie  next  President  by  calling 
on  the  Incumbent  In  the  near  future  and 
asking  him  to  resign 

Now.  I  do  not  offer  tills  suggestion  out 
I'f  any  partlsaji  coii-siderallon  Any  par- 
tisan Democrat  would  have  to  be  out  of 
his  mind  Ui  want  to  take  this  millstone 
off  th«  necks  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Por  If  Mr  Nixnn  renmlns  In  office  3  more 
years,  the  Demot-rats  could  win  In  1976 
with  the  Boston  Strangler  And  in  your 
.'leart*    yn\i  kiiow  I  am  right. 

Hy  unanimous  consent.  Mr    Dh-aiciy 
was  allowed  Ut  speak  out  of  order  ) 
pnert^NiMiJCT     r  •*tttti«o  or  coiofrrmt  on 

I'-  tS     rOD^T 

Mr  Dl!X.\NEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
thus  time  to  announce  Uiat  the  11  am 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  Ls 
postponed  The  report  Is  not  filed  Mem- 
bers will  be  notified  of  tiic  new  meeting 
time 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest-s  for  time. 

Mr  Speaker  I  move  the  pre\iou§  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution 

Tlie  previou.<5  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution 

Ihe  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Si>eaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
'.•eared  to  have  It 

M.s  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  Uie  ground  that  a 
tiuorum  Is  not  p.-e.se:U  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  389.  nays  15. 
not  voting  29.  as  follows 

[Roll   No    633] 
TgAS— 3«» 


Abdnor 

Braaco 

Collier 

Adams 

Bray 

CoiUna.  Tei 

MOMtibo 

Breaux 

Conable 

Aluaader 

Breckinridge 

CoDte 

Br  inkier 

Corman 

CMir 

Brooka 

Cotter 

Andarann.  Ml 

BroomflHd 

Coughiln 

Andrew*.  N  C 

Brotzmaii 

Cronln 

Andre  UTS. 

Br.  wn   Calir 

Culver 

N    V>%M. 

Brown.  Mlcil. 

Daniel    Dan 

Annuasto 

Bmwn.  Ohio 

Daniel.  Robert 

Archer 

BroyhlU.  W  C 

V^-    Jr 

Ar«Qda 

Broyh'.il.  V« 

DanteU. 

Armitrong 

Bucharkan 

Domlnlck  V 

Aebkrook 

Bursener 

DaiileLaon 

Athii-y 

Buxke.  Uaaa 

Davit.  Oa 

K>i..:: 

B'iTleaon   Tex 

Davis.  8  0 

Bars,.* 

BurllBon.  Mo 

Davli   Wit 

BKk»r 

Burton 

rif  la  Qarza 

Barrett 

Butler 

DelanrT 

BaumAU 

Byron 

Dellrnbacfe 

BaarU 

Oamp 

Doniiolin 

Bell 

Carey.  N  Y 

Dennu 

Beanett 

Carney.  Ohio 

Dent 

Bergland 

Cart»r 

Derwlnskl 

Be»in 

Ceaey   Tex 

Devlne 

Blajnn 

Cxderb^rn 

Dickinson 

Hioatw 

Cham  bar  Lain 

ninccll 

Hu.gham 

Cbappell 

Dunohue 

BU.  nouru 

Clancy 

Dorn 

rv.ggi 

Clau»<^n 

DTlnan 

B-Isni 

Don  H 

DulSkI 

BolUnf 

Cleveland 

Dunoan 

Bi.weti 

Cochraa 

du  Pont 

Bntdema* 

Cohen 

E<khardt 

December 
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C( 

■d wards.  Ala. 

Long,  La 

Rouflselot 

Kllberg 

Long,  Ud. 

Roy 

Krlenbom 

Lott 

R<jybal 

bch 

Lujan 

Ruppe 

Kshlpman 

McClory 

Ruth 

Bvans  Oolo 

McCloskey 

8t  Oermaln 

Evlns.  Tenn 

McColUster 

Sandman 

PasoeU 

McCormack 

Barasin 

Fiudley 

McDade 

Sarbanes 

Pisb 

McEwen 

Sdttertleld 

ruber 

McFall 

Scberle 

Flood 

McKay 

Schneebell 

Flowers 

McKlnney 

Schroeder 

Flynt 

Marilpn 

Sebellus 

Foley 

Madigan 

Selberlln* 

Foray  thp 

MHb<,i> 

Shipley 

Fountain 

MalUlard 

Shoup 

Fraaer 

Mallary 

Shrlver 

PVellughuywii 

Mann 

Shuster 

Frenzel 

Maraxttl 

SIkes 

Frey 

Martin   Nebr. 

Sisk 

Froehllch 

Martin.  N  C. 

BkubltE 

Fulton 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Slack 

Fuqua 

Mathl*.  Oa 

Smith.  Iowa 

Oaydoa 

Malaunaga 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Oettys 

Mavr.e 

Snyder 

Otbb.  na 

Mti7:7,nU 

Spence 

Oilman 

Mfrds 

Staggers 

Olnn 

Melcher 

etanton, 

Oo Id  water 

Me/vlnaky 

J  WlUlam 

Oonzaira 

Michel 

Btanton, 

Ckxxlllng 

MUford 

James  V. 

Graaau 

Miller 

Steed 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Mills,  Ark. 

Steele 

Oreen,  Pa 

MInlsh 

Bteelman 

Oroaa 

Mink 

Btelger,  ArU 

Orover 

Mlnahall.  Ohio 

Stelger,  WU. 

Oude 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Btepbeaa 

Ounter 

Ml  Mil 

Btratton 

Ouyer 

Moaklcy 

Stubblefleld 

Hale; 

MoUoban 

Studda 

Hamilton 

Ml  nigomery 

Sullivan 

Hammer - 

Moorhead. 

SymlngtoD 

Bchmldt 

Oalir 

Symms 

Hanley 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Talcctt 

Ranna 

Morgan 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Hanrahan 

Mosher 

Taylor,  N.C 

Hansen    Irisho 

Moss 

Teag:ue.  OallT. 

Harrington 

Murphy,  111. 

Teatfue,  Tex. 

Hanha 

Murphy,  NY 

Thompaon,  N.J 

Harvey 

Myers 

Thomson.  Wis 

Ha«t!ng« 

Ndithpr 

Tboiie 

Hays 

Ned/l 

Thornton 

H»bert 

NliSJTl 

Tleman 

Hechler   W'    Va 

Nlrh.,18 

Towpll,  Nev 

Heckler   Mass 

Obey 

Tl-een 

Heloa 

O  Brien 

Udall 

Helatoekl 

OHara 

UUman 

Henderson 

O  NelU 

Van  i:>eerlin 

Huks 

Owens 

Vander  Jagt 

Rtllls 

Parr  IS 

Vanlk 

HinshAW 

Patman 

Veyeey 

Hogan 

Patten 

V Igor 1  to 

Hi  I'.ndf, 

Pepper 

Waggonner 

Holt 

Perkins 

Waldle 

Hortoii 

Pattls 

Wampler 

Hcanicr 

Peyser 

Ware 

Howard 

Ptckle 

WhaJen 

Hub^r 

PUce 

Wblte 

Hudntit 

Poage 

Whllehurst 

H  ungate 

Podell 

Whitten 

Hunt 

Powell.  Ohio 

Wlflnall 

Uuichinsou 

Prayer 

Wiggins 

Icbord 

Price  111 

Williams 

Jarman 

Price,  Tex. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Johnaon.  Ckilo 

Pritchard 

Wllstjn. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Quie 

Charles  H  . 

Jones.  Ala 

Qulilen 

Calif 

Jonea.  N  C 

RaUsb&ck 

W.lson. 

Jonaa.  Okla 

Randall 

Charles,  Tt  x 

Jones.  Tenn 

Ranck 

Winn 

Karth 

Rees 

Wolff 

KastPiimelT 

R-'glllB 

Wright 

Kasen 

Reuse 

Wvatt 

Keating 

Rhodes 

Wydler 

Kemp 

Rie^jle 

Wylle 

Ketchum 

Hinaldo 

Wyman 

King 

Ri  berU 

Yates 

Kluczynskl 

R'jblna&n.  Va 

Yairon 

Koch 

Rnhi.'VMi    N  Y 

Young.  AlaKka 

Kuykendall 

Htxiino 

Young,  Fla. 

Kyros 

Roe 

Young.  Oa. 

L.andKrrbe 

RoKcrs 

Young.  Ill, 

Landrum 

Roncalio   Wyo 

Young.  8  C 

LalU 

RmcallC'.  N.y 

Young,  Tex. 

Leggett 

Rixiney.  Pa. 

Zablockl 

l.ehinsn 

R.isenthal 

7,lon 

Lent 

RostenkowskI 

Zwach 

Utton 

Roush 

NATS— 15 

AbCllg 

Conyert 

Metcalfe 

Badillo 

nell'ims 

Mitchell  Md. 

OlUabolm 

Edwards  Call 

Nix 

CUy 

Hawkins 

Rani-el 

Collins,  ni. 

HulUnutn 

Stark 
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Blatnlk 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Clark 

Clawaon,  Del 
Conlan 
Crane 
thgga 
Downing 


NOT  VOTING — 29 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
aiaUno 
Gray 

OrllBlhs 
Oubser 
Hansen,  Wash 


Macdonald 

PHBHman 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Runnels 

Hvan 


Johnson   Calif.  Stokes 


^  .Tcrdan  StucJtey 

Ford,  Gerald  R    McSpadden         Walsh 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote ; 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mrs 
Burke  of  California  against 

Mr.  Dlggs  for.  with  Mr  SUikes  against. 

Mr  Blaiulk  for.  with  Miss  Jordan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Clirk, 
Mr  Gray  with  Mr  Ryan. 
Mr  Reld  with  Mr  Macdonald, 
Mr  Pasiman  with  Mr  Stuckey. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mrs. 
Orifflths. 

Mr  Downing  with  Mr  Rose 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
a5  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  HoiLse  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoa<;e  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  'H.  Res  735i  confirm- 
ing the  nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr   Rodinoi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  requests 
that  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  preside  over  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

IN  THE  COMMTTTEE  OT  THl  WHOM 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  Hoase  Reso- 
luuon  735.  with  Mr.  Patman  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  f^rst  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Ro- 
Dn»o )  will  be  recognized  for  3  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr 
HtTTCHiNsoN*  will  l>e  recogTilzed  for  3 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  25th  amendment  became  law,  and 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  asked 
to  decide  whether  a  man,  designated  by 
the  President  as  his  Vice-Presidential 
nominee,  has  the  qusdlflcatlons  to  be- 
come the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States 

On  October  10,  1973.  the  Vice  President 
resigned  his  office  under  circumstances 
familiar  to  us  all.  On  October  13,  the 
nomination  of  Representative  Oehald  R, 


Ford,  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  was 
received  by  the  House  and  referred  for 
consideration  to  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv- 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  was  cliarged  v.ith  the  responsi- 
bility ol  presiding  over  all  investigative 
processes  necessary  for  confirmation 
While  the  committee's  report  includes  a 
comprehensive  statement  on  the  scope  of 
our  inquiry,  I  would  like  to  siunmarlze 
what  took  place  during  the  weeks  of  our 
investigative  work. 

Our  inquiry  led  to  more  than  100 
formal  interviews  In  14  States;  the  ex- 
amination of  countless  public  and  private 
documents;  independent  audits  ol  the 
nominees  personal  finances:  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  all  identifiable  con- 
tributors to  the  nominee's  various  cam- 
paign committees  for  the  past  20  years; 
an  inquiry  into  the  nominee's  relations 
with  every  agency  and  department  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and  a  review  of 
the  recipient  of  every  Government  con- 
tract of  more  than  $50,000  in  the  nomi- 
nee's congressional  district  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Ford  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee copies  of  his  tax  returns  for  the 
period  1965-72.  and  results  of  Internal 
Revenue  audits.  At  the  direction  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion on  loan  to  us  conducted  an  inquur 
into  Mr.  Ford's  finances:  his  salary  and 
other  income,  his  bank  accounts,  and 
those  maintained  by  other  members  of 
his  family. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  compre- 
hensive records  pertaining  to  Mr.  Ford  s 
law  practice  and  other  busmess  associa- 
tions and  holdings.  hLs  congressional  and 
minority  staff  payroll,  and  his  personal 
health  In  addition,  the  committee  ex- 
amined Mr.  Ford's  public  voUnc  record ; 
newsletters,  campaign  literature  and 
statements  attributed  to  him;  news  arti- 
cles written  about  Mr.  Foed  during  25 
years  as  a  U.S.  Congressman;  and  h\^ 
ratings  as  published  by  si>ecial  interest 
groups. 

All  of  this  material  was  made  available 
to  eveiT  member  of  the  Judiciarj*  Com- 
mittee. 

In  addition,  eight  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, foui-  Democrats  and  four  Repub- 
licans, were  given  access  to  data  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation during  their  Investigation  of  the 
nominee.  That  investigation  resulted  In 
more  than  1,700  pages  of  material  from 
more  than  1,000  personal  interviews  by 
350  special  FBI  agents. 

Hearings  into  the  nomination  began 
on  Thursday,  November  15,  1973,  with 
the  first  witness  the  Vice  President- 
designate,  Gerald  R.  Ford  The  hearings 
consumed  36  li  hours,  more  than  half  of 
which  consisted  of  questions  addressed  by 
the  committee  to  the  nomiiiee.  Other 
witnesses  testified  before  the  committee, 
including  three  persons  who  testified  in 
executive  session  on  November  20.  The 
committee  has  publLshed  th?  complete 
proceedings  of  all  sessions. 

The  issue  of  the  applicability  of  the 
emoluments  clause,  article  I,  section  6. 
clause  2,  of  the  Constitution  haa  been 
raised   It  wft«  also  raised  In  the  course 
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of  debate  tn  the  Senate,  and  satl^ac- 
toriJy  disposed  ot  The  American  Law  E^- 
viaion  of  Uie  Library  of  Congresw  did 
thorough  research  and  an  axiaiyslii  at  the 
request  of  the  commicte«?  Their  conclu- 
sion supported  by  the  hustory  of  the 
adoption  of  the  .  lause.  court  decisions. 
and  the  commentAnes  of  leading  con- 
stltatlonal  scholars  Indicates  the  Office 
of  Vice  President  was  not  intended  to 
be  encompaased  by  that  clau5e  I  am  In- 
cluding at  this  pmnt  for  reference  pur- 
poees  the  results  of  that  research : 
;  Hi    :  MKAST   or  CoNoaiss 

CONOaXSSIONAL    RBiSAJtCM    SOITICS. 

Wathinfton.  DC. 
A^Ft-iCAJKUTT    or  TUX    EKOLutRirr*   CtJknss 

^^MT\cL*  I.  sacnoM  0,  Clausk  3)   or  thx 

CowariTtmoN     ro     thi     Orrtc*    or    Vies 

PuiaiDcirT 

r&e  queailun  haa  b«*a  raised  wh«th«r 
PubUc  L««  ii  U6.  effectlvB  Octobar  ^4.  1973. 
whlcb  gMarant«es  to  federal  employees  c«r- 
tala  minim uni  beneflta  under  the  CItU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  STstem.  la  an  increaae  La  tbe 
•>£noIvime:.t»  '  of  »  ■plvu  offlce"  vhlch  would 
dlaqomJiry  Vk-e-President-deglgaate  OenUd 
P'3rd  from  holdlr.g  rucii  ofBce  under  the  pro- 
hibition ol  smcXm  I.  section  «.  clauaa  a  of  the 
Cottstltution  That  provision  states  'No  aeo- 
ator  or  repre'ientatlve  shall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  wa^  e.ectetl,  be  appointed  to  my 
MtU  offlce  ur-der  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  whu-b  shall  have  been  created,  or  the 
emolumenta  whereof  shall  have  be*n  In- 
creased dirii^  such  time:  .  . 

The  HouM  Committee  Report  (H  R.  Rep. 
No.  93-4471  on  the  le^teiatlon  uaderlytng 
Pub  L.  93-  130  described  the  leglslaUon  as: 
designed  to  (1)  eliminate  the 
anomaly  of  a  difference  in  amuunl  betweer. 
annuities  that  commence  on  or  before  the 
effective  date  of  a  cost-of-Uvlng  Increaae  and 
those  that  oommence  shortly  after  that  dale: 
(i)  moderate  the  peaking  of  retirements  Im- 
mediately before  i-iiet-of-Hvinj  increaaaa  be- 
ooflne  effective:  and  (3i  reduce  dlsruptloD  In 
the  work  of  CFOvernment  agencies  caused  by 
many  employees  suddenly  retiring  at  the 
same   time." 

Speclflcally,  the  law  provides  that  tbe  im- 
mediate .not  de.'erred  ClvU  service  retire- 
ment ar.nuity  of  an  employee  retiring  after 
the  effective  date  of  a  L-oet-of-Ilvlng  increase 
shall  not  be  lees  than  his  annuity  would 
have  been  If  he  had  retired  on  the  effective 
date  of  tne  la.<t  ci_)«:-of-llving  Incrpase  This 
provlalou  app.les  vheiher  or  not  the  retir- 
ing employee  met  u-.t  a^e  aud  •»«rvi..e  re- 
quirements for  annuity  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  cost-of-Ilving  increase  Similarly, 
the  law  provides  that  the  annuity  of  an  em- 
ployee °*  widow  or  widower  beginning  after 
the  effective  date  of  a  -oet-<>f  :iving  increase 
shall  aot  be  .ess  than  it  would  have  been  if 
It  had  begun  otx  the  eractive  date  of  ti^e  last 
ooat-of-Uvlnf  Increase  Ttie  provisions  oi  Whs 
law  apply  to  annuities  beilncini?  on  or  after 
July  a  !ir73.  and  apply  u.->  thoee  employees 
who  retire  or  die  In  service  after  July  1  im 
Thus  an  employee  retiring  on  or  after  July  I 
ItfTS,  and  before  January  l  1974.  wtien  an- 
other annuity  increase  may  be  due.  wlU  be 
ai.UUed  to  the  annuity  computed  as  ot 
J'.ine  30.  1973.  plus  the  8.1  perceut  increase 
effective  that  date  or  the  annuity  earned  on 
the  date  of  actual  separation,  whichever  Is 
higher  fOf  course  the  same  will  be  true 
after  future  coet-of -living   tncreaass' 

The  Vloa- President  of  tbs  Oalted  States 
may  avail  himself  of  the  Federal  retirement 
system  covered  Ui  the  C'lvU  Service  Retire- 
ment Law^  5  Uac  8331  et  seq  For  pur- 
poees  of  these  laws,  a  Member  of  Congress 
may  by  giving  •notice  In  writing  to  the  of- 
ftctal  by  whom  be  u  paid  become  sub- 

]»c\"   thereto    »   DSC    8331    ,J)     Elsewhere. 
Meaiher  of  Congress     la  dea:;ed  to  incltids 
Uie  vior  preside'it   5  U  -^  C   I    M 


We  have  no  tnfonnatton  as  to  whether  Mr 
Pord  has  eiacuted  the  requisite  notice  under 
5  asc.  am (3).  Nor  do  we  have  Informa- 
tion whether  Mr  Pord  would  benefit  by  the 
alternate  methixl  computing  his  annuity  If 
he  did  so  elect  .Assuming  that  he  ha«  given 
the  requtslts  notice,  two  questions  must  be 
faced  PL-«t,  did  Pub  U  »*-i38  effect  an  In- 
crease in  the  emoluments  of  the  offlce  of 
vice-president,  and.  If  so,  second,  is  tbe  of- 
flce of  vice-president  a  '  clvU  offlce'  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  I,  section  6.  clause  3? 
I. 

Although  the  Pramers  of  tbe  Constitution 
did  not  speclflcally  define  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "emolument",  it  would  appear  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  a  broad  genetic  term  which 
was  designed  to  encompass  more  than  simply 
the  salary  attached  to  an  office  This  seems 
confirmed  by  the  use  ot  tbe  term  "compen- 
sation" In  Article  I.  section  8.  clause  1  ("The 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services  .  .")  and 
Article  m,  section  l  (The  Judges  ,  .  . 
shall  .  .  receive  for  their  services,  a  compen- 
sation .  .  .")  Of  course,  pensions  were  not 
unknown  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

Further,  legal  dictionaries  generally  agree 
on  a  broad  deamtlon  of  the  term: 

Emoluments.  The  profit  arising  from  offlce 
or  employment,  that  which  Is  received  as 
compensation  for  services,  or  which  la  an- 
nexed to  the  possession  of  offlce  as  salary, 
fees,  perquisites:  advantage:  gain  public  or 
private  .  .  Indirect  or  contlni^nt  remu- 
nerations which  may  or  may  not  be  earned: 
reauneratloos  in  the  nature  of  oompensa- 
tlou  or  In  the  nature  of  reimbursement 
Waller  v  US  .  180  P  3d  194  .  .  .  (BaUantluee 
Law  Dictionary,  3rd  Edition,  1989.  pp.  398- 
3991 

"Emolument,  The  profit  arteing  from  offlce 
or  employmeat;  that  which  Is  received  as 
compensattoa  for  services  or  which  is  an- 
nexed to  the  possession  of  offlce  as  salary. 
fees,  and  perquisites.  .  .  It  imports  any 
perquisite,  advantage  profit  or  gain  from 
p.  3M)  " 

tbs  possession  of  an  offlce  (Bouviera  Law 
Dictionary.  Baldwin  s  Century  Edition.  194D, 
Court  decisions  have  also  tended  to  give  the 
term  an  expensive  reading  In  McClean  v 
United  State*.  2M  US  374  i  19121  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  commented.  I'ay  and  emolu- 
n^nts  are  but  expre&slona  of  value  used  to 
give  complete  rec<  mpeaae  to  a  deserving  of- 
ficer Their  asAoclatUm  was  deliberate:  emol- 
umenLs   were   additive   of   pay  Of   what 

consequent,  then,  how  they  may  be  defined? 
They  may  he  called  Indirect  or  contingent 
remuneration  as  they  have  been  .ailed.  It 
may  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  'they 
are  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  compensa- 
tion and  sometimes  In  the  nature  of  reim- 
bursement 226   US    at  p    3831 

Finally  in  the  context  of  the  Emoluments 
Clause  its*-  f.  it  wuuld  appear  certain  that 
the  Frameri  .meant  to  liicluae  all  varleUee 
of  pe-uniary  gain  •hat  might  be  attached  tt> 
an  .j<n-e  One  uf  the  principal  purposes  of 
the  ppivtsl-n  wa.1  to  prevent  Members  from 
seeking  offices  Ahlch  they  had  enriched  '  It 
cannot  be  presumed  that  the  PraoMrt  were 
•in*ware  t.^at  an  offl.-e  could  he  '•enriched  ' 
by  means  other  than  simply  the  ralati.g  of  ;',i 
salary. 

It  may  be  argued  Uial  the  increased  benefit 
provided  by  Pub  L  93-138  does  not  s'tach 
to  the  ':Mct  of  vice-president  but  rather  to 
Mr  Ford  himself  since  annuities  are  oom- 
puted  essentially  on  the  basis  of  lengtb  of 
service,  age  and  b.'.gh  average  pay  of  the 
ann.utant  If  so,  the  Bmolumenu  Clause 
does  not  apply  since  tbs  anioluir.enu  of  the 
fflce  if  vi-e-presldeiit  have  i.  t  been  In- 
creased  during  Mr  Fonts  current  term.  Td 
'he  contrary  It  may  be  :;ontended  that  since 
the  salary  of  the  vlce-preallent  It  consider- 
ably In  exaese  of  -hat  of  a  Member  if  Mr 
Fori  sM~ves  for  three  years  Ma  annuity  wUl 


he  substantially  greater  than  It  woxild  have 
been  as  a  Member  As  a  result.  Mr  Ford,  upon 
retirement,  could  receive  a  significant  added 
benefit  from  the  alternate  cjinputallon  af- 
forded by  Pub  L.  93-136  Since  tbls  would 
also  be  true  of  miny  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  benefit  may  not  be  viewed  as 
simply  an  Individual  one.  If  one  focuses  on 
the  vlcs-presldent's  offlce,  it  is  seen  that  the 
new  law  could  reap  an  Incumbent  a  con- 
siderable benefit. 

It  may  also  be  argued  thai  Mr  Ford's  alt- 
uatlao  Is  closely  analo^us  to  that  which 
faced  Hugo  Black  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  Then  It  was 
debated  whether  an  lncreao.e  in  retirement 
benefits  during  his  term  in  the  Senate  con- 
stituted an  Increase  in  emoi  amenta  within 
the  scope  of  t.^e  Emoluments  Clause.  The 
Senate  confirmed  the  nomination,  apparently 
agreeln?  with  the  Attorney  General  that  Sen- 
ator Black  wa.«  nevertheless  eligible  because 
the  purpMe  of  the  Clause  w.'is  served  "Inas- 
much as  Mr.  Black  was  only  51  years  old 
at  the  time  and  *.  would  he  Inellglbis  for 
the  Increased  emi'lument  for  nineteen  years. 
It  was  not  as  to  him  an  Increased  emolu- 
ment." See  Corwln,  Annotated  Constitution 
at  133;  NT.  Times.  August  14.  1937.  p.  l. 
col.  13.  TTie  Pord  situation,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  distinguishable.  Mr  Ford's  po- 
tential retirement  is  not  so  remote,  and  In 
view  o*  his  lengthy  service,  would  probably 
be  eligible  for  full  retirement  benefits  upon 
completion  of  his  term  as  vice-president, 
n 

But  even  assuming  that  Pub  L.  93-lM  had 
the  effect  of  lncre«j!ing  the  emoluments  of 
the  offlce  of  Vice-President.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Emoluments  Clause  was  meant 
to  apply  to  that  offlce  This  conclusion  la 
supported  by  the  hi-siory  of  -he  adoption  of 
the  Claiise.  the  usa^e  of  term  civil  offlce" 
elsewhere  In  the  Constitution  covirt  decisions 
dealing  with  U.e  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
the  commentaries  of  leading  constitutional 
scholars  The  weight  of  these  authorities  and 
precedents  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
constitutional  term  "civil  offlce"  was  meant 
to  include  only  those  offloes  which  are  created 
by  Oongreas  and  subject  to  appointment, 
and  not  those  elective  offlces  established 
by  the  Constitution  itself 

After  the  prpllmlnary  debates  In  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Plmoi'imenta  Clause,  the  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  Whole  reported  the  following 
language:  "»iember»  of  tbe  first  and  second 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature  ought  to 
be  ineligible  to  any  offlce  established  by  a 
parUcular  state,  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  Stales  i  except  thoee  particularly 
belonging  to  the  functions  of  each  branch) 
during  the  term  of  service,  and  under  the 
National  Oorernment  for  the  space  of  one 
year  after  its  expiration  '•  This  language  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  DeUll  which 
reported  out  the  provuion.  then  embodied 
in  Article  I,  Section  9.  as  follows 

"Tbs  Members  of  each  House  shall  be  In- 
eligible to.  and  Incapable  of  holding,  any  of- 
flce under  the  authority  of  the  United  SUtes 
during  the  time  fur  which  they  shall  respec- 
tively be  elected,  and  the  Members  of  tbe 
Senate  shall  be  Ineligible  to.  and  Incapable  of 
hiMding,  any  s.irh  offlce  for  one  year  after- 
wards     Parrand    vol    3.  p    IBO)    ' 

At  that  point,  then,  the  only  changes  found 
necessary  by  the  Committee  were  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  prohibition  against  state  offlo© 
holding  and  the  deletion  of  the  additional 
one  year  disabuity  for  House  Members  It 
:rny  be  noted  that  this  relatively  minor 
'  hange  came  about  despite  attempts  led  by 
.James    Madison    at   modification 

Ihe  critical  debite  on  the  Clause  occurred 
on  September  3  The  language  then  under 
consideration  was  a  revision  by  the  Com- 
mlitee  of  Eleven  of  the  Committee  on  De- 
tjtil's  resolution  (quoted  above)  wblcb  read 
as  follows: 

Ihe  members  of  each  House  shall  be  In- 


eligible to  any  civil  offlce  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  time  for 
which  they  shall  respectively  be  elected;  and 
no  person  holding  an  offlce  under  the  United 
Stales  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  in  offlce." 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  pro- 
ponents of  modification  again  proposed  that 
disqualification  be  lUnlted  to  situations 
where  an  offlce  had  been  created,  the  emolu- 
ments attached  to  an  old  offlce  have  been 
increased  during  the  term  of  a  member,  and 
also  to  situations  of  dual  offlce-holdlng.  The 
significant  change  to  be  noticed  here  for 
present  purposes  weis  that  the  proposal  on 
the  floor  limited  Ineligibility  to  any  civil  of- 
flce under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
Proponents  of  modification  ultimately  car- 
ried the  day  on  a  close  vote.  The  language 
adopted,  which  but  for  one  further  Impor- 
tant change,  is  virtually  that  which  found  Its 
way  Into  the  final  draft,  read: 

"The  members  of  each  House  shall  be  In- 
eligible to  any  Civil  offlce  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  Increased  dur- 
ing the  time  lor  which  they  shall  respectively 
be  elected — And  no  person  holding  any  of- 
fice under  the  U.S.  shall  be  a  member  of 
either  House  during  bis  continuance  In 
offlce." 

This  language  may  now  be  compared  with 
that  which  appears  as  Article  I,  Section  6, 
Clause  a : 

"No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  Offlce  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  Einoluments  where- 
of shall  have  been  encreased  during  such 
time:  and  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of 
either  House  during  his  Contmuance  in  Of- 
fice." 

The  final  Important  change  alluded  to  was 
the  addition  by  the  Committee  on  Style  of 
the  words  "be  appoUited  to."  the  significance 
of  which  is  discussed  below 

The  evolution  of  the  clause  therefore  dem- 
onstratee  the  foUowUig:  First,  the  Pramers 
oonsclously  limited  ineligibility  to  civU  of- 
floes rather  than  to  the  more  encompassing 
phrase  "any  offlce  "  as  had  previously  ap- 
peared That  this  was  a  significant  distinc- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  Framers  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  disqiiallflcatton 
for  dual  offlce-holdlng  in  the  last  phrase  of 
the  Clause  applies  to  "any  offlce  under  the 
United  States."  Second,  the  addition  of  the 
words  "be  appointed  to"  gives  further  mean- 
ing to  the  term  civil  offlce  siiice  It  conforms 
It  to  the  sense  of  similar  terminology  found 
elsewhere  In  the  Constitution  That  Is.  where 
the  term  civil  offlce  appears  in  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  It  seems  clear  that 
a  distinction  is  being  made  between  offlces 
created  by  the  Constitution  and  offlces  to  be 
created  by  the  Congress.  By  speclflcally  Unk- 
ing the  concept  of  appointment  to  those  of- 
flces which  Members  could  not  hold  under 
the  conditions  specified  the  Pramers  were 
makUig  the  Emoluments  Clause  consistent 
with  those  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: and  by  that  consistency  the  offlce  of 
the  Vice-President  sfems  taken  out  from  un- 
der the  coverage  of  tbe  Clause 

In  the  absence  of  any  contrary  evidence  as 
to  the  meaning  of  "civil  offlce"  in  the  de- 
bates on  this  provision,  the  evolution  In  ter- 
minology must  be  deemed  of  significance  in 
Itself  The  Framers.  we  have  been  taught, 
chose  their  words  with  care  And  reference  to 
analogous  ternilnology  in  other  provisions 
tends  to  confirm  the  thesis  propounded. 

Article  II.  Section  2.  declares  that:  "The 
President.  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed 
from  offlce  on  Impeachment  for.  and  con- 
viction of,  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  "'  The  distUictlon 
made    between    civil    officers    and    the    two 


elected   constitutional   officers   is   clear   aud 
unmistakable. 

Article  II.  Section  3  provides  that  the  Pres- 
ident "shall  commission  all  tbe  officers  of 
the  United  States  '  Of  course  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident Is  not  commissioned  by  the  President 
and  it  Ifi  significant  that  under  the  Twenty- 
hflh  Amendment,  the  nomination  and  con- 
firmation of  a  new  Vice-President  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  is  not  followed  by  a  com- 
missioning. 

Finally,  Article  II,  Section  2,  Clause  2  pro- 
vides that  the  President : 

"Shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
ambassadors,  otaer  public  ministers  and 
counsels,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
all  other  officers  ol  the  United  States,  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they 
think  proper.  In  the  President  alone.  In  the 
courts  of  law,  or  Ui  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments." 

Judicial  interpretation  of  this  provision  has 
made  it  clear  tha*  there  can  be  no  offices  of 
the  United  States  except  those  which  are 
created  by  the  Constitution  itself,  or  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  a" id  that  no  one  can  be 
deemed  an  oCicer  c;  the  United  States  unless 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  alone,  or  a  court  of 
law.  or  the  head  of  a  department;  and  if  the 
latter.  Congress  must  have  vested  that  power 
In  the  person  making  It,  by  some  statute,  and 
Congress  must  also  have  created  the  office, 
unless  It  is  one  created  by  the  Constitution 
Itself.  United  States  v.  Gcrmaine.  99  US  508 
(1879);  United  rotates  v.  Mouat,  124  US  303 
(1888);  United  ;itates  v.  Smitn,  124  VS  828 
(18881:  BuTton  v  United  States.  202  US  344 
(1906):  United  State.i  v,  Maurice.  96.  26 
Fed  Cas  No  15.  747  (1823);  Scully  v  Unued 
States,  193  F  Rep  186  (1911);  and  see  al.so. 
Willoughby,  The  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States  (1929),  pp.  605.  1447-1448, 
1510.  Corwln,  Tlie  President,  Offlce  and  Pow- 
ers (1967),  pp   89-73. 

In  United  States  v  Maurice.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  (sitting  as  a  circuit  Jtidge)  held 
that  "this  clause  makes  a  general  provi- 
sion, that  the  President  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  con.sent  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
point to  all  offlces  of  the  United  States,  with 
such  exception  only  as  are  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  all  offices  (with  the  same 
exceptions)  shall  be  established  by  law  "" 

In  the  Germaine  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared :  "The  argument  Is  that  provision  is 
here  made  (that  is.  in  Art.  II,  Sec.  2)  for  the 
appoUitment  of  all  offices  ol  the  United 
Slates.  .  .  .  The  Constitution,  for  purposes  of 
appointment,  very  clearly  divides  all  Its  offl- 
cers  into  two  classes.  The  primary  class  re- 
quires a  nomination  by  tbe  President  and 
confirmation  by  tbe  Senate.  But,  foreseeing 
that  when  officers  became  numerous,  and 
sudden  removals  necessary,  this  mode  might 
be  Inconvenient,  It  was  provided  that,  in  re- 
gard to  offlcers  Inferior  to  those  specifically 
mentioned,  Coiigress  might  by  law  vest  their 
appointment  In  the  President  alone.  In  tbe 
courts  of  law,  or  In  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments That  all  persons  who  can  be  said  to 
hold  offlce  under  tbe  government  about  to  be 
established  under  the  Constitution  were  in- 
tended to  be  Included  within  one  or  tbe  other 
of  these  modes  of  appointments,  there  can 
be  little  doubt."  In  the  Smitti  case  the  Court 
stated:  "An  officer  of  the  United  States  can 
only  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or 
by  a  court  of  law,  or  the  beads  of  a  depart- 
ment. A  person  In  tbe  service  of  the  Govern - 
ment  who  does  not  derive  bis  position  from 
one  of  these  sources  Is  not  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  In  the  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.'* 


It  may  be  noted  that  in  subsequent  deei- 
Blons  the  Court  has  not  departed  from  this 
rule  although  they  have  recognteed  that  the 
word  "offlcer"  may  have  a  broader  meaning 
when  used  In  statutes.  In  such  cases  the 
Court  has  distinguished  between  the  con- 
stitutional and  the  statutory  use  of  the  term. 
Thus  in  the  Lamar  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Members  of  Congress  are  offlcers  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  a 
provision  of  the  criminal  code  But  Justice 
Holmes  In  the  first  Lamar  case,  and  Justice 
White  In  the  second,  were  careful  to  distin- 
guish that  ruling  from  earlier  ones  which 
held  that  Members  were  not  offlcers  in  the 
constitutional  sense  Lamar  v  United  States. 
240  US.  60  and  241  VS.  107  (1916k  see  also 
United  States  v.  Gradwell,  234  Fed.  44G 
(1916). 

Since  the  Vice-President  does  not  bold  bis 
offlce  by  virtue  of  an  appointment  under 
Article  il.  Section  2,  Clause  2.  and  since  the 
Twenty-fifth  Amendment's  nomination  and 
confirmation  process  In  no  way  changes  the 
nature  of  the  Vice-Presidency  as  a  constitu- 
tional office  under  the  Constitution,  it  would 
appear  reasonably  certain  that  the  office  of 
Vice-President  was  not  intended  to  be  en- 
compassed within  term  "civil  offlce"  In  Article 
I,  Section  6,  Clause  2. 

In  summary,  then  it  Is  concluded  that,  al- 
though not  entirely  free  from  doubt.  Pub  L. 
93-136  effected  an  Increase  In  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  ol  Vice-President,  but 
that,  assuming  it  effected  such  an  mcrease. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Vice-President  Is 
a  "civil  officer"  in  the  sense  In  which  that 
term  Is  used  In  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  2 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Constitution, 

MOETON     ROSENBEBG, 

Legislative    Attorney. 
The  LiBRABT  or  Conckjess, 

CONCRESSIONAI.  RJESEAKCH  SkHVlCB, 

Washington.   DC.   December   5,   7973. 
To:   House  Judiciary  Committee.  Attention: 

Mr.  Allan  Parker 
From:   American  Law  Division. 
Subject-   Emoluments  Clause. 

You  submit  the  following  two  questions 
regarding  the  qualification  of  Gerald  Pord 
for  the  Vice  Presidency  under  the  Emolu- 
ments Clause : 

1)  Was  the  term  "civil  office'"  meant  only 
to  distinguish  military  officers  from  the  scope 
of  its  coverage? 

2)  Why  doesn't  the  general  principle  un- 
derlying the  Emoluments  Clause  apply  to 
offlce  of  Vice  President  even  If  the  term  "clvU 
offlce"  does  not  encompass  that   office' 

1 )  The  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Emoluments  Clause  appears  to  Indicate  that 
the  Initial  reason  for  the  insertion  of  the 
term  "civil  office"  was  to  prevent  the  disquali- 
fication of  those  most  capable  of  being  mlll- 
tai^'  offlcers.  who  were  at  the  time  Members 
of  Congress,  during  time  of  war  However, 
this  occuired  at  an  early  stage  In  tbe  de- 
bates and  the  full  meaning  and  Bcoi>e  of  tbe 
term  was  not  clarified  and  settled  until  much 
later  in   the  proceedings 

As  indicated  in  our  report  of  November  27, 
1973.  the  Committee  on  Detail,  on  August  6 
presented  the  following  draft  proposal  to 
tbe  Convention: 

"The  members  of  each  House  shall  be 
Ineligible  to.  and  Incapable  of  holding  any 
office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall 
respectively  be  elected;  and  the  members  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  in- 
capable of  holding  any  such  offlce  for  one 
year  afterward  " 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Detail  on 
this  section  was  taken  up  August  14.  A 
motion  was  offered,  as  a  substitute,  to  make 
members  eligible  to  any  offlce  with  the  pro- 
vision that  acceptai'ice  of  another  office 
would  vacate  tbe  member's  seat,  that  is,  a 
rule  of  Incompatibility   to  hold  two  office."- 
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tUnuitAneouA^f  Tb«  moUoo  w«s  clefeat«d. 
Oouvarnrur  Murrts  then  put  the  cms*  oi  % 
war  ftnd  Ui«  .'iU£«n  m<.«i  >~ap«ol«  of  coo- 
duoua^i  It.  happening  to  t>«  %  member  of 
the  L«^»J»ture  R&ndotph.  nne  ot  the  a»l- 
vocmt«s  rf  wver«  clL»qu*Jif\o»tlur..  «lmitt«l 
t/iac  aulltATT  And  a«v»i  oifli-es  i'-i,(ht  to  b« 
exo«pt«<l.  At  that  point,  however  it  waji 
Jrctded  '.hMl  (urtiier  oiiisideraUua  of  the 
se^'ii^Q  should  t>e  poatponad  until  k/t«r  the 
powers  oi  the  Senate  were  detarn.iaed  and 
Che  autt«r  w%s  re'erred  to  thr  CViiunjttee 
of   Resell     Karrand.   vol     J.    pp     28»   2»>0. 

It  wvjuid  appear  that  '.he  C\n\raitt«e  of 
Beven  accepted  thli  quallflcatlon  (or  od 
September  1  :t  reported  the  provtdon  a* 
(ollowa : 

"The  Mamben  of  each  Houbs  shall  be  In- 
eligible to  anjr  clTll  ofllce  under  the  authority 
of  Che  Oolted  State*  during  the  time  for 
whU'h  they  shall  respectively  be  elected,  and 
no  peraoiia  holdlnx  an  office  under  the  Onlted 
Staiaa  shall  he  a  member  of  either  House 
during  his  i-onti.nuance  la  office.'  i  FarrAiid, 
vol     2.   p     484  < 

But  suoeequent  debates  and  developments 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  even  If  Che 
military  qaeetlon  was  the  Initial  reaoon  for 
Che  insertion  of  the  terms,  Ita  ultimate  and 
primary  objective  was  to  cover  appointed 
cinl  offlcera. 

TTie  critical  debate  on  the  provision  oc- 
curred on  September  3  .*t  that  time  pro- 
ponents of  ruixllQc^tlon  a^ln  propoaed 
that  dlaquaiini-atlon  be  limited  to  Mtuatlona 
where  an  office  has  been  rreated.  the  emolu- 
mentji  attached  to  an  old  office  have  been 
lucre— d  during  the  term  oT  a  member,  and 
also  to  iituaUona  of  dual  offlce-boldlnK 
They  agreed  that  «ome  prohibition  had  uj 
be  placed  on  the  ellgl^>lllty  of  Members  of 
Congrees  for  executive  ofUce  In  order  to  guard 
against  the  poeaibtuty  of  office  seeking  and 
executive  Infiuehce  but  argued  that  a  total 
disability  durt.ng  a  term  of  office  would  mate- 
rially affect  Che  supply  of  able  men  available 
to  move  to  executive  positions  and  also  '.:.e 
ability  ->f  the  legislature  to  attract  capable 
persons  to  run  foe  legislative  office  In  the 
hrst  place  These  ar)(uiuenls  «ere  Anally  ac- 
cepted, and  It  may  be  lioted  that  there  was 
11 J  AlscuaeU  n  *.*-. at.it ever  at  that  time,  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  of  the  military  question 
The  language  adopted,  which  but  for  one 
further  important  change.  Is  virtually  that 
which  found  Us  way  Into  the  final  draft  of 
the  CoueutuUoa    I:  read 

The  members  of  each  House  shall  be 
Ineligible  u.>  any  Civil  offl»:e  under  the  au- 
thority .>f  the  V  States,  created,  or  the  exnol- 
vimeats  whereof  shall  have  been  uicrea«»d 
during  the  lime  for  which  they  shall  .'espec- 
tlvelf  be  elected  And  no  persor.  holding  any 
office  under  the  U  S  sha..  be  a  member  ctf 
either  .louse  during  his  coutlnuanoe  m 
office.  ° 

TtM  (Loal  .mpt-rtant  chsnge  was  the  addition 
by  the  C'oramittee  on  8tvie  if  tne  words  be 
appointed  to  before  tbe  words  any  clvU  of- 
Qoe  ■  iParraud.  vt>i   i  p   bM3  • 

The  evi^utior.  ^f  t.he  clause  therefore  dem- 
onstrstea  the  f  )llowln<  rir«t  the  Pranw's 
oonertously  limited  ineligibility  tr  ru;;  ..r 
flcea  rather  than  •■>'  the  more  encimfaseinf 
phra»e  any  >(Tl.e  as  ^  »d  previously  ap- 
peared That  his  was  t  signlflcant  disttr  - 
tkxi  in  tbe  mlods  if  the  .Tamers  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  dlsqus;iacstN>n  for  dual 
office-holding  n  the  last  ;>hrise  i.^  the  I'lause 
appllea  to  any  ^iKca  under  the  I'nlted 
States  ■■  3e<-r>nd  the  a<ld"liin  of  the  w<->nls 
"be  appointed  ui  elves  further  m<»anin(i 
to  the  term  -l"i  %<llre  «!ni-e  it  r<-'nf  rms  it 
to  the  senae  rf  similar  termriology  found 
elsewhere  la  Che  C-'nstltut;.>n  That  is  where 
the  term  civil  office  appears  In  other  prfwl- 
stoos  or<  the  C'■«^»tlt:^tlo^  !•  seems  clear  that 
a  dtstmrtion  Is  bein;  made  between  oOlOM 
reated  by  the  Constitution  and  offices  to  be 
created  hy   the  CoacTMa.  Further,  by  specif- 


ICAlly  linking  the  cxnoept  of  appointment  to 

thoee  offices  which  Members  could  not  hold 
under  the  conditions  speclfled.  the  Framers 
were  making  the  Kmoluments  Clause  con- 
sistent with  those  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  by  that  runslatency  the 
office  of  the  Vice  (Resident  seems  taken  out 
from  under  the  cover^e  of  the  CTauae 

Finally,  some  caution  would  seem  nece.5«ary 
In  reading  too  much  Into  the  action  of  the 
Committee  of  Klc^en  In  adding  the  words 
'•clvU  olBoe.  '  It  may  well  be  that  the  Com- 
nMttee  was  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Oou- 
veroeur  Morrle  as  to  the  mlliiary  office  que.s- 
tlon.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  ConxmUtee  .'t  report  represented  only  rec- 
ommendations to  the  full  body  The  provi- 
sion adopted  on  September  3  muBt  be  read 
and  be  given  meaning  in  the  light  of  that 
d«ya  discussions  The  debate  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  problems  of  appointment  to  execu- 
tive offices  There  was  no  discussion  of  the 
military  quostlon.  The  later  addition  of  the 
words  "be  appointed  to'  further  confirms 
this  conclusion 

In  the  abeence  of  any  cootrary  evidence 
as  to  the  meaning  of  "civil  office  "  In  the  de- 
btees on  this  provision,  the  evolution  in  ter- 
minology must  be  deemed  of  stgnlflance  In 
Itself  The  Framers.  we  have  been  taught, 
choee  their  words  with  care  A.nd  reference 
to  analogous  terminology  in  other  provisions 
tends  to  confirm  the  thesis  prop<,unded  iSee 
report  of  November  27  for  those  provuu.ns  ) 

2)  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  it 
would  seen,  that  the  rearton  the  Praniers  fo- 
cused on  appointive  office  was  that  such 
app^>imees  would  not  be  re.sponsible  or  an- 
swerable to  the  electorate  If  a  question  arose 
as  to  how  and  why  a  person  took  an  office 
which  arguably  might  have  been  specially 
created  for  him  or  tne  emoluments  >f  which 
had  been  Increased  partly  by  his  action  The 
case  of  the  Vice  ITesldent  Is  different  since 
In  nearly  all  circumstances  ha  stands  for 
election  and  may  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by 
the  voters  as  to  his  motives  in  thla  regard. 

Nor  would  It  appear  ChaC  the  procedure 
atithorlaed  by  section  2  of  the  Twenty-flflh 
A:ne:idme:.t  f  r  selfction  of  a  Vice  President 
alters  the  normal  appointment  procedure  to 
which  the  Emoluments  Clause  has  reference 
In  the  ordlnarv  i~ase  of  appointment  to  a 
"civil  office  '  three  distinct  operations  seem 
oontemplated 

"1st  The  Nofnlnatlon  This  Is  the  sole  act 
of  the  president,  and  Is  completely  voluntary 
2d  The  appointment  This  is  also  the  act  of 
the  preeldent  and  Is  also  a  voluntary  act, 
though  It  can  only  be  performed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  c<'neent  of  the  Senate  3d 
Ttie  Commission  To  grant  a  commission  to 
a  person  app<>inted  might  perhaps  be 
deemed  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  c-nstitutlon 
He  shall,  says  that  Instrument,  commission 
all  offi.-»r«  of  the  United  States  '  "  i  Marburv 
V    Madison,   1   Cranch   1 J7   <1S001 

The  Twenty-fifth  Amendment  apart  from 
dee<-riblng  the  selection  procedure  In  terms 
of  "nominate'  and  "connrmatlon'  rather 
than  appointment  doee  not  require  a  rom- 
inlsslcnlng  In  these  respects  then,  there  is 
an  Idicatlon  that  a  new  type  of  constltu- 
tlo-  ftl  procedure  was  being  created,  one 
which  has  no  referent-*  lo  the  normal  ap- 
p.>iv.tn\ent  prooeos  and  which  also  does  not 
alter   the   nature  of  the  office 

Suppt-Tt  m  thla  regard  may  be  f"und  In 
the  legislative  hlst<''rv  of  the  amendment 
wh: -h  l.ndlcatea  the  Intent  of  creating  a  hy- 
brid »electlon  procees— on  the  one  hand  In- 
corporating the  election  procedure  of  the 
Twefth  Amendment  and  on  the  other,  com- 
bining It  with  the  advice  and  consent  feature 
•f  Article  II  see*  Ion  1  clause  2  As  more 
fully  erplalned  bv  .^nator  Bayh  the  amend- 
ment s  chief  spokesman    section  2 

will  accomplish  two  purposes  First, 
It  win  guarantee  that  there  will  be  a  Vice 
President,  who  wUl  be  able  to  work  with  the 


President,  Second.  It  guarantees  to  the  peo- 
ple that  their  repre.sentatlvee  In  CongroM. 
Chose  who  are  most  reepon.<)lve  Co  the  wlabea 
of  the  people  at  any  given  time,  will  be  able 
to  express  the  voice  of  Choee  whom  they 
represent       110   Cong    Rec    23060    (1066), 

,  ,  It  IS  the  feeling,  9rst  of  all.  in  the 
normal  procedure  of  our  convention  proceaa. 
t.he  President  does  have  a  Htrong  voice — not 
always  the  ftnal  voice— but  a  htrong  voice  In 
chcKJSlng  aho  hl.i  running  male  may  t>e  Cer- 
tainly It  Is  wLfe,  and  particularly  In  Che  time 
of  c.-wis  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  have  a  Vloe 
President  with  whom  the  President  can  work 
It  *ould  be  worse.  In  my  Judicment,  to  have 
a  V.ce  President  who  was  looking  for  ways 
to  embarrass  the  President  than  to  not  have 
a  V'K-e  President  at  all  For  this  reason,  we 
give  the  lYesldpnt  the  Siuiie  authority  that 
he  now  has  as  far  as  the  Cabinet  officials 
and  others  are  concerned  to  nominate  Then, 
instead  of  hu  .sele<-tioiis  being  cooflrmed  only 
by  the  Senate,  we  bring  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House-  sjirt  of  a  combination  of  the  elec- 
tion pr<x-ed\ire  of  Che  12t-h  amendment  plus 
the  advlse-And-consenC  powers  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  has  They  would  work  together  as 
two  Hou.ses  sitting  separately,  but  making 
the  final  determination  to  support  or  refuse 
to  support  the  Preeldent  " 

The  Implication  cf  the  "election  nature 
of  the  selection  process  Is  evidence  that  the 
elective  character  of  the  office  was  meant  to 
be  maintained  Combined  Uh  the  departure 
ill  language  and  procedure  from  the  normal 
appointment  proceaa.  the  argument  that  the 
amendment  In  no  way  changes  the  under- 
stood meaning  of  the  term  "appointment" 
!■.  the  Emoluments  Clause  seems  persuasive, 
and  In  the  absence  of  any  afHrmatlve  legisla- 
tive history  to  Indicate  an  Intended  change 
In  the  operation  of  that  Clau.v(,  the  usual 
canons  of  con.mtutlonal  Interpretation  would 
eschew  coi.i>triilng  such  a  change  by  Impli- 
cation, 

MOBTON   RoaXNBCBC, 

Letrl.iJaflre  iAfforrifjr. 

DrPARTMtNT  f  r  JrSTlCI, 
Wii'(htngton.  DC  ,  December  i,  1973. 
Hon    ITna  W   Rodino  Jr  , 
Chatrrnan,  Houfe  Judiciary  Committee,  DJ3. 
House    of    Repreaentattres,    Washington, 
DC 

Ocas  Mi  Chairman  We  have  been  asked 
to  express  our  views  on  the  effect  of  a  pos- 
slble  tncresM  in  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity under  Public  Law  93-136  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Congressman  Oerald  R  Ford  as 
Vice  President  Thla  letter  seta  forth  our 
views,  and  the  letter  Is  being  sent  con- 
currently to  Congressman  Elward  Hutchin- 
son 

A  statute  enacted  during  the  current  ses- 
Hion  of  Congress,  Public  I^w  93  138,  liberal- 
izes eligibility  for  cost-of-living  Increases  in 
clvU  service  retirement  annuities  The  Vice 
President  U  a  participant  In  the  clvU  service 
retirement  program  S  U3C  8331(2)  and 
aifXS  The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
m  view  of  ,A.'t!cle  I  J  8,  clau-ie  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution, enactment  of  the  foregoing  statute 
is  an  impediment  to  Mr  Ford's  eligibility  to 
become  Vice  President  pursuant  to  the  iSth 
Amendment 

Analysis  of  the  question  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  (1)  the  emoluments 
provision  of  Article  I  does  not  apply  to  the 
otDct  of  Vice  President  and  '2)  In  any  event, 
because  of  the  contingent  nature  of  any 
poeslble  beneftt  U)  Mr  Ford  by  virtue  of 
Public  l*w  93  ise,  that  law  has  not  In- 
crea-sed  the  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Vic* 
President 

I       THl      I9TS     ACT 

Prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  93  138, 
eligibility  for  cost-of -living  increases  In  civil 
service  retirement  annuities  was  limited  to 
persons  who  retired  before  the  effective  dale 
of  the  increase  The  effect  of  the  new  statute 
li  to  make  It  possible  for  a  person  retiring 
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aTtar  th«  d&te  of  an  Increase.  However,  this 
result  U  clearly  not  automatic.  For  example, 
m  tbe  case  of  an  employee  wlio  retires  six 
mouths  after  the  date  of  an  Increase,  the 
additional  longevity  (sU  months)  might 
cause  a  greater  Inrrrase  In  hts  nnntilt-y  than 
wonld  receipt  of  the  co-st-of-UvInf  Increaae 
In  such  a  case,  the  annuity  would  be  baaed 
upon  lc«ngevlty  and  Public  Law  sri  136 
plainly  would  not  alfect  the  tuce  of  the 
aun\uty 

2.    THIt    MUlKINC     Ol     AR-nclj:    1.     i  6,    CLAUSE    2 

Article  I.  S  6.  clause  2  provides,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

"No  Senator  or  Bepresentatlve  shall,  dur- 
ing the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  toe 
appointed  to  any  Civil  Office  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments 
whereof  shall  hare  been  Increased  during 
such  time; 

Tliere  are  several  gniuiids  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  above  cotistltutlonal  provision 
does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Ford. 

FU-3t,  the  o£Bc«  of  Viae  Pre&ldent  Ls  not 
a  civil  office"  within  the  meaning  of  Arti- 
cle I.  5  6.  clause  2  It  can  be  stated  that 
the  t<"rm  "civil  office"  refers  only  to  one  cov- 
ered by  Artlctf  IT.  !  3,  clause  2.  <  f-  an  offlrf 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  l>re»ldent,  a 
court  or  a  ctepartment  bead.  Cf.  United  States 
V.  Mouat.  124  US  303.  307  (1888)  bee  17 
A  ()    Ops  6122  (188^). 

L'Luler  Ui£  2itU\  Ameudment.  a  clearly  dlf- 
fereut  process  Is  used — nomination  by  the 
Pre.sldent  and  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vole  of  both  Hotj!<es  of  Conpress  The  amend- 
ment doe«  r>rit  refer  to  "appointment  "  It  Is 
also  prnper  In  construlrig  the  emoluments 
provt>ilon  to  connlder  otJier  provTBlcms  usin^' 
the  terras  at^pomuneut"  and  civil  otflcer  " 
Article  IX,  (  4  providfii^  fur  Unpeacfaoneul  of 
Ibe  '  I'rfrtadent,  Vice  Pre&Klenl  and  all  civil 
omcers  of  the  United  States"  Thus,  there 
is  a  dtstlnctlrm  between  "ctvll  offlf-ers"  and 
the  Vice  President  To  the  extent  tliat  the 
perttnein  ternu  are  used  elsewhere  In  the 
OoiistltuUiiu.  they  show  that  Mr  Pord  Is 
not  being  "appointed  to  a  "civil  office.  '  It 
follows  that  no  Increase  In  emoiunkauts 
would  be  a  bar  to  his  eligibility. 

»    THX  OOMTIMCCKT  NATITES:  OF  TtCt  RETIESM ENT 

It  Is  clear  U\at.  unlike  a  law  Increasing 
U\»  salary  of  Uie  Vice  I'residmiL.  Public  I^aw 
93  136  did  not  result  In  an  Immediate  l>ene- 
fll  to  the  holder  of  that  ollloe. 

In  !?>♦»*  f  irmfT  Attnm^y  Oeneriil  Clark 
iKniied  an  ojilnlon  rcfnu^lnf  the  ell^Mtlty 
of  CX>afTeasinan  lAird  to  be  rtppotntad  8ec- 
rvtVT  of  Defense  aee  42  A.O  Ops,  No.  S6 
(IMOt  Under  a  statute  euact«d  during  the 
BIst  Ckxit^eas,  an  tncreaae  Uu  the  salary  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  possible,  but 
would  probably  remain  uncertain  until  after 
Mr  I.«lrd's  appoint nrwr.t  T^e  Attorney  Gcn- 
•ml  held  t}>at  Mr  lAird  s  H|>po4ntine7it  was 
not  prohibited  by  ArUde  I.  S  6.  clause  S  Be 
staled 

11  If)  arty  view  thaA.  notwithstanding  sub- 
muKitoti  of  any  salary  Inarease  re<. ouiDweiMla - 
lions  Ui  llie  Budget  messt^e.  tl^  t>aiaries  In 
question  will  not  liavs  been  Increased' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional 
pr-hltiltlfm  «o  loT>(?  jw  Oonirrena  may  rtfll 
•  ■erdas  Its  power  at  disapproval  " 

Ihe  present  ca.«  ta  analoftous  Normally, 
a  Vl'-«  PraaMent  d.us^  serve  fo~  live  years 
betore  be  woMid  be  •ll«ible  for  civU  aervloe 
retire  n..  nt  beneflU";  Mr  Pord  U>  In  a  dlftereat 
position,  because  of  Ills  servloe  as  a  Matsber 
of  Congress  It  Is  most  unlikely  that  Public 
fjaw  99  1S8  would  wnrk  to  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Kord  as  Vice  President  A  ooBt-of-MvlBg  In- 
eraaa*  aal^.t  occur  toward  the  end  of  hie 
tetiuf*.  If  ha  staoald  rettrv  ttaereafter  and  the 
UiBiai  of  Ham  tacnmw  Is  such  that  en  an- 
luuiy  raflecLLuK  the  Uicre.ise  ts  larger  than 
one  based  un  lougevily  The  foregolag  events 
are  fjTme  nncertatn  and  will  no  doubt  remain 
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uncertain  until  after  the  end  of  the  current 
Congress. 

The  case  of  Justice  Black  furnishes  further 
support  for  Mr  Ford.  Senator  Black  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court  In  1937.  The 
question  of  his  ellglbnit/  for  the  appoint- 
ment was  raised  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  durtnr  his  term  of  oflBce  as 
Senator  prcnided  for  an  improved  finan- 
cial p!*ltlon  of  Justices  retiring  at  seventy 
Tlie  appointment  was  JusUlied  on  the  ground 
that  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Black  was  only  fifty- 
one  years  old  at  the  time  and  thus  would 
be  Ineligible  for  any  "Increased  emolument" 
for  nineteen  years  It  could  not  be  as  to  him 
an  Increased  emolunwnt  TTie  situation  pave 
rise  to  the  case  of  Ei  Parte  Levitt.  802  UJS. 
633  (19S7).  and  It  1  8l«rnlflcant  that  the  8«- 
preme  Court  declined  to  pass  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  Justice  Black's  appointment. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion  It 
appears  to  t>e  plain  that  the  Constitution 
presents  no  bar  to  Congressman  Pord's  con- 
firmation as  Vice  President. 

Sincerely.  , 

BoBERT  G.  Dixoif,  Jr.. 
Assistant    j4  tf orriey    General,    Office    of 
Lrgal  Counsel. 

Mr.  Ford  outlined  views  on  the  role.s 
of  tlie  separate  brandies  of  Government 
Uiat  I  believe  are  generally  shared  by 
most  Members.  We  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct branches,  each  having  particular 
respotiiiibililies.  Mr  Pord  emphasized 
his  imderstanding  of  this  separatioix  and 
the  need  to  bring  greater  unity  of  pur- 
poBe  to  our  actions.  This  he  has  pledged 
to  do. 

On  Thursday.  November  29,  1973.  the 
committee,  having  completed  an  exhaus- 
tive investigation  directed  by  its  owti 
staff,  having  availed  Itself  of  all  other 
official  investigative  sources,  having  ex- 
changed information  with  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  having  completed  6  days  of 
hearuigs,  brought  the  nomination  to  a 
vote. 

With  all  38  comt.iittee  members  in  at- 
tendance, the  committee  voted  29  to  8, 
with  one  member  voting  "present,"  to 
recommend  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  that  Mr.  Ford's  Domination  be  con- 
fixnied. 

It  is  the  committees  conclusion,  after 
a  most  comprehensiire  review,  that  Mr. 
FoBO  i£  flit  and  Qualified  to  hold  the  high 
ot&ce  for  which  he  has  been  nominated 
pursuant  to  the  35th  araendment. 

This,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  report 
we  present  today  to  t^e  House:  a 
thorough  inqulrj-  into  every  aspect  of  Mr. 
Pokd's  background  and  a  recommenda- 
tion that  he  be  confinned  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Before  concluding  thes-  remarks,  how- 
eaer,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  indtiigence 
of  the  House  so  that  I  might  outline  some 
personal  ob»erv«tions. 

There  Ls  Uttle  doubt  that  In  adopting 
the  25th  amendment,  CoDgreas  tntoided 
to  establish  a  mechanism  that  would 
eiiTninat.e  protracted  vacancies  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Vice  President.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  insure  that  prompt 
actioD  be  taken  on  Mr.  Pokb's  nomina- 
tion. 

It  is  my  fh-m  belief,  in  keeping  with 
the  Intent  of  the  25th  amendment,  that 
the  party  which  wins  the  PresitleTicy  In  a 
general  election  should  maintain  control 
of  the  Preridency  through  whatever  cir- 


cumstances of  succession  events  may  re- 
quire. In  light  of  recent  events,  it  is  im- 
perative that  a  new  Vice  President  be  ap- 
pointed as  quickly  as  fairness  and 
thoroughness  will  allow. 

While,  I  recognize  the  Preeidents  right 
to  make  such  an  appointment,  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  express  some  reservations 

I  hope  that  my  observations  will  m  no 
way  reflect  an  the  integrity  or  qualifica- 
tions of  Gerald  Pord  as  Vice  President - 
designate  Gerry  Ford  has  been  a  hard- 
working, fair  and  incorruptible  colleague 
of  mine  for  25  years  There  are  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  I  know  or  respect 
more  than  G^iald  Ford  Ehjring  the 
weeks  that  I  spent  reviewing  Giert  s 
public  and  private  hfe.  I  have  only  grov,  n 
to  respect  his  character  and  integrity 
more. 

In  the  long  and  arduous  process  cf 
confirmation,  Gerald  Fork  has  gone  tbe 
extra  mile  In  candor  and  willingness  to 
accommodate  the  coirjnittee's  even. 
request.  He  sat  through  many  days  of 
exhausting  hearings  with  patience  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
process  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

I  doubt  that  any  nominee  to  any  public 
ofiBce  ha.s  been  subject  to  such  scrutiny 
a.s  has  Gerald  Ford.  Yet  nothing  in  Mr 
Ford's  public  or  private  life  has  been 
found  to  bear  the  taint  of  dishonesty  or 
disrepute. 

At  a  time  when  trust  in  public  ofBctals 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Gerald  Pors  stands 
as  a  man  of  exemplary  personal  Integrity 
and  dignity.  I  congratulate  Geuit  Pord 
most  sincerely  on  his  stature  as  a  public 
official. 

In  committee.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted  to 
report  favorably  on  the  resolution  to  re- 
port Mr  PoRB's  cOTiflrmatlon  to  the 
House.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  bring 
to  the  House  as  quickly  as  po«dble  suf- 
ficient information  to  permit  eat*  Mem- 
ber to  make  a  reasoned  Judgment  on  the 
question  of  confirmation. 

But  now  that  I  have  «!lscharged  m>' 
obllgBtion?  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlciarj-,  I  must  exercise  ttt>- 
obligation  as  an  Individual  Member  of 
Congress,  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  10th  District  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  course  of  our  25  years  of  service 
in  the  House,  Gerald  Pord  and  I  have 
often  disagreed  Certainly  in  the  areas  of 
labor,  civil  rights,  and  urtian  problems, 
Gerald  Poud  and  I  ha\'e  been  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  issues  But  our  disagree- 
ment goes  beyond  %-otes  on  partlrniar 
bills. 

At  the  root  of  our  disagreement  Is  a 
fundamental  difference  in  our  perception 
of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  serving  the  needs  of  all  our  citizens. 

If  he  is  confirmed  by  the  Congress. 
Gerald  PortD  may  one  day  become  the 
President  of  the  United  States  That  pos- 
sibility is  one  which  faces  each  man  who 
occupies  the  office  of  Vice  President  And 
the  views  which  Mr.  Pord  had  held  in  his 
25  years  as  a  Congressman  would  no 
doubt  afTect  his  policies  as  a  ftrture 
President  should  he  be  called  upon  to 
succeed  to  that  ofBce.  Should  that  day 
come,  Gerald  Poid  must  serve  ar  Presi- 
dent of  all  the  people. 

My  district  typifies  tlie  plight  which 
the  cities  of  otir  Nation  face  today.  My 
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constituents,  like  so  many  of  the  citizen.s 
of  our  over -crowded  and  crime- Infested 
cl'tee,  cry  out  for  executive  leadership  In 
the  area  of  human  rights  emd  the  cause  of 
working  peor'e.  We  have  not  seen  ttiat 
leadership  during  the  present  Admin- 
istration. 

I  must  therefore  express  In  voting  the 
frustration  which  the  great  majority 
of  my  constituents  feel  with  the  course 
the  Incumbent  President  has  embarked 
upon. 

I  vote,  not  against  Gcxalo  Ford's  worth 
as  a  man  of  great  Integrity,  but  in  dis- 
sent with  the  present  adminkstration's 
Indifference  to  the  plight  of  so  many 
Americans. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  my  respect  for  Mr  PtoRD  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  exhaustive  confirmation 
process  through  which  we  have  all  Ju-st 
come.  I  respect  his  sincerity,  his  integ- 
rity, and  his  devotion  to  duty — qualities 
which  will  serve  him  well  in  the  future 
as  they  have  in  the  past  I  have  no  doubts 
that  Gkrald  Ford  will  be  confirmed  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives todsky.  and  I  pledge  him  my  con- 
tinued friendship  and  full  cooperation 
and  assistance  as  the  next  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr  HXTTXTHINSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
confirmation  of  Oekalo  R  Foro  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

After  the  most  intensive,  exhaustive, 
thorough  suod  complete  investigation  to 
which  any  nominee  for  high  public  of- 
fice was  ever  subjected.  Mr  Ford  has 
been  found  to  be  the  same  man  he  has 
always  appeared  to  be.  a  decent  man.  a 
good  man.  an  honest  man.  a  man  of  great 
Integrity  and  of  the  highest  character 
The  facts  clearly  support  his  good 
reputation. 

He  is  eminently  qualified  to  become 
perhaps  the  Nation's  finest  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and.  Indeed,  if  fate  decrees,  to  as- 
sume the  awesome  responsibilities  of  the 
ofBce  of  President. 

The  next  Vice  President  is  a  man  of 
whom  we  can  all  be  proud.  He  Is  a  man 
of  this  Chamber  He  Ls  a  man  whose  life, 
both  political  and  private,  was  meticu- 
lously examined  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  found  not  wanting. 

It  Ls  most  appropriate.  Mr  Chairman, 
that  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  filled  out  of  the  membership  of 
this  House.  Of  the  39  former  Vice  Presi- 
dents, 20 — a  clear  majority — have  served 
here,  and  only  one  has  served  in  this 
House  longer  than  has  Jerry  Ford. 

Of  the  39  Vice  Presidents.  30  have 
served  In  the  Congress,  either  here  or  In 
the  other  body. 

Of  the  36  citizens  who  have  served  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  all  but 
eight  have  been  Members  of  Congress. 

Our  history  confirms  that  our  people 
have  most  often  entrusted  the  steward- 
ship of  Government  to  those  political 
leaders  who  have  had  experience  as 
Members  of  Congress.  It  Is  most  appro- 
priate. I  say.  Mr  Chairman,  that  the 
President  should  have  turned  to  Congress 
for  his  nominee  to  fill  the  existing  va- 
cancy In  the  Vice- Presidential  ofBce 
proposing  one  of  our  colleagues,  who  has 


a  brilliant  and  outstanding  record  of 
leadership  In  this  House. 

Jkrrt  Ford  Is  known  to  all  of  us. 
Even  the  newest  Member  has  seen  him 
In  action  In  his  role  as  minority  leader. 
Some  In  this  House  have  served  with  him 
during  all  of  the  25  years  he  has  been 
here.  I  have  known  him  In  Michigan 
politics  for  all  of  these  25  years,  and  I 
have  known  him  personally  for  all  of 
that  time  I  have  worked  closely  with  him 
as  a  colleague  since  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress 11  years  ago.  He  is  a  man  thor- 
oughly versed  In  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  our  American  Oovemment.  a 
man  of  the  House  who  deeply  appreciates 
the  necessity  of  separated  powers  and  the 
genius  of  divided  powers  In  our  Federal 
system  He  Is  a  man  who  loves  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  respects  what  they 
ttiink.  He  Is  a  man  of  decency,  com- 
mitted to  traditional  values.  He  is  a  man 
of  Integrity.  'Ves.  as  most  of  us  In  this 
Chamber  know  from  our  own  experience. 
Jerry  Fohd  Is  a  leader 

When  the  89th  Congress  convened  In 
January  1965,  the  Republican  Members 
In  that  Congress  chose  him  to  be  their 
leader  The  contest  for  this  position  was 
spirited  and  hard  fought,  and  he  won  by 
a  mere  seven  votes.  The  test  of  leadership 
in  a  legislative  body  lies  as  much  in 
holding  on  to  a  position  once  obtained 
as  in  achieving  it  Initially.  It  Is  not  with- 
out consequence  that  Jerry  Ford  has 
been  five  times  chosen  his  party's  leader 
in  the  House 

Starting  In  1965  with  the  acknowledged 
support  of  only  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican Conference.  Mr.  Ford  worked 
diligently  and  effectively  to  unify  the 
minority.  By  the  time  the  90th  Congress 
organized  In  1967.  he  was  chosen  again 
to  lead  the  Republican  minority,  that 
time  without  opposition.  Nor  has  he  ex- 
perienced opposition  since  then  within 
the  Republican  Conference. 

We  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
know  of  his  long-time  ambition  to  pre- 
side over  this  House  and  how  well  he 
prepared  himself  and  how  hard  and  how 
honestly  he  has  worked  to  achieve  the 
post  of  Speaker.  He  Is  a  man  worthy  of 
Advancement  to  the  Office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  is  a  man  of  stature  who  could 
well  have  been  chosen  as  a  Vlce-Presl- 
dentlal  or  Presidential  nominee  by  a  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

A  different  test  of  leadership  came 
again  for  Jerry  Ford  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. From  1965  to  1969  he  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  loyal  opposition.  Democrats 
controlled  the  executive  as  well  as  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  In 
those  years  his  role  was  to  lead  the  Re- 
publican minority  In  opposition  to  ma- 
jority Democratic  proposals  on  Issues 
where  the  two  political  parties  were  at 
variance,  while  supporting  the  majority 
on  Issues  where  both  parties  concurred, 
or  where  the  national  Interest  required 
political  unanimity. 

With  the  coming  of  the  first  Nixon 
administration  in  1969,  however,  the  role 
of  the  mtnonty  leader  abruptly  and  ma- 
terially changed  Instead  of  dealing  with 
a  Democratic  administration,  he  was 
called  upon  to  lead  In  support  of  a  Re- 
publican administration's  proposals,  and 
to  seek  assistance  in  the  enactment  of 


the  President's  program  from  the  Dem- 
ocrats who  controlled  in  the  Congress. 

So  great  a  change  In  a  leadership  role 
would  be  an  adjustment  many  men  In 
political  life  coiild  not  successfully  make. 
But  Jerry  Ford  accomplished  It  with 
ease  and  in  the  process  even  strengthened 
his  position  He  demonstrated  his  ca- 
pacity to  grow,  to  accept  greater  respon- 
sibilities as  they  were  thrust  upon  him, 
and  to  discharge  those  new  responsibili- 
ties with  ability.  This  Is  one  of  the  merits 
of  true  leadership. 

Some  have  remarked  that  the  Vice 
President  designate  has  had  no  experi- 
ence in  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. Neither  did  16  of  his  predecessors 
as  Vice  President.  Neither  did  15  Piesi- 
dents.  among  them  some  of  our  greatest. 
Although  there  is  truly  no  adequate 
training  for  the  awesome  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Presidency,  throughout  hi.^- 
tory  the  men  who  have  held  that  office 
have  risen  and  have  grown  to  meet  the 
burdens  cast  upon  them.  I  am  confident 
that  the  man  we  confirm  today  as  Vice 
President  will  likewise  fully  meet  those 
responsibilities,  should  he  succeed  to  the 
office  of  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  marks  the  first  oc- 
casion for  action  by  the  House  pursuant 
to  the  25th  amendment.  As  I  stated  m 
1965  during  our  consideration  of  the 
amendment,  procedure  for  confirmation 
of  a  nomination  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress Is  unique  in  our  experience.  Never 
before  has  this  House  had  the  constitu- 
tional fimctlon  of  confirming  any  nom- 
ination made  by  the  Pi-esldent  of  the 
United  States.  History  Is  devoid  of  prece- 
dent to  guide  us  We  are  totally  inex- 
perienced in  the  confirming  process, 
quite  unlike  the  other  body,  which  has 
been  advising  and  consenting  to — or  re- 
jecting— Presidential  nominations  for 
185  years. 

But  If  the  past  be  a  measure  of  the 
future  It  will  be  necessary  imder  the 
mandate  of  the  25th  amendment  to  fill  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  Vice  President  on 
an  average  of  one  term  out  of  three. 
Eight  Vice  Presidents  have  assumed  the 
Presidency,  leaving  vacant  the  office  to 
which  they  were  elected  because  there 
was  no  machinery  to  fill  It.  Another  six 
Vice  Presidents  have  died  In  office;  two 
have  resigned.  That  makes  a  total  of  16 
out  of  47  terms,  1  out  of  3. 

Our  proceedings  are  precedent-setting. 
The  occasion  Is  historic.  The  new  Vice 
President  we  will  Install  later  this  after- 
noon In  this  Chamber  Is  a  man  of  thLs 
House,  eminently  qualified  to  preside 
over  the  other  body,  signally  able  to  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  delegated 
to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  If  it  becomes  his  lot,  to  as- 
sume the  awesome  responsibilities  of  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  Itself. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  "Texas 
(Mr.  Brocks > . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
hours  after  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
launched  a  far-reaching  and  searching 
Inquiry  into  every  facet  of  his  public  and 
private  life.  No  effort  was  spared  in  our 
determination   to   gather    and   analyze 
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every  available  bit  of  information  relat- 
ing to  Gerald  Ford  and  his  qualifications 
to  serve  in  the  second  highest  office  in 
our  country. 

During  the  course  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  investigation,  it  was  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  Congress- 
man Fords  views  on  a  niunber  of  major 
Issues  sharply  diverged  from  mine  and 
from  a  majority  of  my  constituents.  He 
is  a  Republican  and  there  is  no  way  to 
make  him  into  a  Democrat. 

However,  it  is  ray  conviction  that, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment, the  Piesident  has  the  right  to 
nominate  for  Vice  President  an  indi- 
vidual uiLh  ideological,  political,  and 
philosophical  orientations  similar  to  his 
own.  Wc  cannot  iTali.stically  expect  him 
to  do  otherwi.se  Nevertheless.  Congress 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility  to 
detoj-mine  the  overall  fitness  for  office 
of  the  nominee. 

In  his  appearances  before  tlie  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Congressman  Ford  re- 
sponded to  every  request  In  a  stralght- 
forward  manner  with  no  apparent  effort 
to  cover  up  or  evade  the  issues.  He  ap- 
peared as  an  hone.st.  candid,  and  capable 
man.  fully  qualified  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President  and  even  higher  office.  Should 
the  office  of  the  President  be  vacated 
within  the  ne.xt  3  years,  Gerald  Pord  has 
shown  tliat  he  has  the  capability  of 
bringing  much  needed  iiersonal  honor 
and  Integrity  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
land. 

Although  Gerald  Ford  would  not  be 
my  choice  in  a  national  election  because 
of  our  philosophical  and  political  differ- 
ences. I  have  concluded  that  this  old 
friend  merits  my  support  in  this  con- 
firmation procedure  and  I  will  today  vote 
to  confiim  hlra  as  a  Vice  President  with 
a  great  future. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Air.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  WTitten  alM)ut  the 
method  by  which  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  are  selected  In  our  earliest 
histon'.  the  Vice  President  was  the  can- 
didate for  Pre.sident  who  came  out  sec- 
ond. Under  this  practice,  the  President 
and  Vice  President  were  generally  arch 
rivals.  Tliis  split  the  Office  of  our  Chief 
Executive,  and  diminished  the  power  and 
effectiveness  of  the  President 

Following  adoption  of  the  lL!th  amend- 
ment to  the  Conititution  in  1804.  the 
Vice  President  was  elected  sej'arately 
from  the  President.  A  numt>er  of  rela- 
tively obscure  Individuals  tlicreafter  oc- 
cupied tliat  office,  with  the  result  tliat 
on  occiision.  when  the  Office  of  President 
became  va<  ant,  tiiesc  obscure  individual.s 
ascended  to  tlie  hi^liest  office  in  the  land. 

Mr  c;iiaii  man.  the  practice  of  .selecting 
running  m.ites  at  tx)litlcal  conventions 
iias  also  resulted  in  f-enoiis  question.?  a.s 
to  liie  metliods  by  wtiich  our  political 
parties  pernut  candidates  lor  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  Ih'  scIpc  ted,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  Vice  President  to  be  e)e<  ted  Never- 
theless, liie  25th  anieudment  to  the  Con- 
stJtuLioo  parsed  by  Lhi.s  House  in  1965. 
and  ratified  in  Februarj'  1967,  provided 
for  flJUng  a  vh  ancy  in  the  Office  of 
Vice  President  by  uomiiiation  of  the 
President. 


Tt  should  be  recalled  that  in  the  com- 
mittee report  addressed  to  this  House  by 
the  House  Judiciary  C<Mnmittee,  the  com- 
mittee declared  that: 

It  Is  wlthcait  contest  that  the  procedure 
for  the  selection  of  a  Vice  President  must 
contemplate  the  assurance  of  a  person  who  Is 
compatible  with  the  President.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  compatatiUlty  is  recognized  in 
the  modern  practice  of  both  major  political 
parties  in  according  the  presidential  candi- 
date a  major  voice  In  choosing  his  running 
mat«  subject  to  convention  approval.  This 
proposal  would  permit  the  Preeldent  to 
choose  his  Vice  President  subject  to  Congres- 
sional approval.  In  this  way  the  country 
would  be  as.sured  of  a  Vice  President  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  President — some- 
one who  would  presumably  woj-ic  in  har- 
mony with  the  basic  policies  of  the  President. 

In  supporting  the  confirmation  of  Rep- 
resentative Gerald  R.  Ford  as  \  ice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  ful- 
filled its  full  constitutional  role  in  a 
painstaking  review  of  tiie  nominee's 
qualifications. 

Mr.  Ford's  qualifications,  by  the  way. 
arc  very  impressive. 

Jeehy  Poed  won  election  to  the  U^S. 
House  of  Representatives  the  hard 
way.  In  1948  he  clialleJiged  the  incum- 
bent Republican  Congressman  from 
Mjcliigan's  Fifth  District.  He  won  m  the 
November  1948  election  only  after  first 
defeating  the  incumbent  in  tlie  prunary. 

Thereafter,  he  was  reelected  succes- 
sively for  13  consecutive  terms.  For  14 
years,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  during 
which  time  he  had  served  12  years  on 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  and  on  the 
Foreign  Aid  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  on 
the  CIA  Subcommittee.  In  1963  he  be- 
came cliairman  of  Uie  Republican  con- 
ference or  caucus.  I  was  proud  to  support 
him  for  that  post — and  in  1965  to  back 
him  for  minority  leader.  The  high  calling 
to  which  he  is  now  responding  attests  to 
the  qualities  of  leadersWp  and  record  of 
effective  service  which  have  cliaracler- 
ized  Jerry  Ford's  10  years  as  our  Repub- 
lican Leader  in  the  U.  S  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  b.T.re  recitation  of  statistics  docs 
not  tell  tlie  whole  story.  He  has  provided 
faithful  and  effective  representation  of 
Ills  constituents.  They  in  turn  have  sup- 
ported him  for  reelection  by  margins  of 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  votes  cast. 
He  has  studied  and  acquired  a  Uiorough 
linderstanding  of  our  fiscal  affaus.  do- 
mesticallj'  and  intcrnalioiially.  consist- 
ently demonstrating  an  awareness  of  and 
concern  for  the  taxpayer's  hard  earned 
dollar.  His  knowledge  gives  hiin  the 
background  necessan.-  to  set  prudent  pri- 
orities upon  which  our  Government 
should  obligate  the  funds  of  tliis  country. 
He  has  led  the  members  of  hi^  party  here 
In  this  House  with  fairness,  foithright- 
ness.  ■wisdom,  and  candor,  and  has  earned 
the  respect  of  hi-  colleagues  from  both 
side'  of  the  ai."^le  In  con.'irming  his  nom- 
ination as  Vice  President  we  are  recog- 
nizing his  position  as  a  true  national 
leader 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  he  was  criticized 
for  being  loyal  to  iiis  party.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, a  partLsan  selectton  was  coiitens- 
plated  by  tiie  Iraniers  of  the  25iii  arrieod- 


ment.  Let  no  one  accuse  him  of  being 
parochial  or  of  limited  vision;  he  made 
a  statement  before  the  committee  which 
bears  repeating  today: 

It  is  the  country  we  have  to  think  of.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  at  the  committee, 
not  Jerry  Ford  cs  the  House  or  the  Congress 
or  majority  or  minority  or  the  ae^ment«  of 
the  country  that  each  of  us  represent.  I  am 
sure  each  and  everyone  of  us  Is  thlnkliig 
about  the  country,  and  wlli  have  to  carry 
out  In  our  own  way  the  oath  we  have  taken 
together. 

The  hearings  clearly  disclosed  XhaX  he 
has  always  had  the  national  interest  of 
the  country  in  mind  as  he  lived  up  to  his 
oath  as  U.S.  Representative  for  the 
Fiftii  District  of  Michigan 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  attenck<i  all  llie  ses- 
sions of  the  committee,  and  gave  atten- 
tion to  all  of  the  t/e.stimo!iy.  as  well  as  the 
Merat>ers'  c  omnients  and  observations.  In 
addition,  I  took  occas.on  to  review  the 
volimiinous  FBI  report.  Also.  I  reviewed 
the  coniniittee'f  independent  investiga- 
tions, and  exa:ained  tlie  personal  finan- 
cial data  made  available  to  tiie  commit- 
tee, and  which  was  interpreted  by  staff 
provided  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue 

Further,  I  have  called  upon  my  own 
personal  observations  and  knowledge  of 
Congressman  Ford,  whom  I  have  come  to 
know  quite  nitiniateiy  m-  a  Member  of 
tlie  House  and  as  a  fnena,  not  only  here 
in  Washington,  but  in  mv  congressional 
distj-ict  wheie  lie  has  vLsited — and  in  his 
congressional  district,  where  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  keynote  a  Grand  Rapids  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  meeiing  on  an  ocrasiOBi 
when  he  was  honored  as  the  "Man  of  the 
Year."  I  believe  that  was  in  1968 

In  my  opinion.  Congressman  Ford 
measures  up  in  every  significant  way  to 
tlie  high  calling  of  tiie  Vice  President  of 
tlie  United  States,  In  m.v  opinion,  no  per- 
son elected  or  ar!X)inted  to  higii  public 
office  has  ever  undergone  such  an  in- 
tensive and  detailed  investigation  and 
examination.  It  is  under.<;tandable  that 
he  should  have  a  few  critics.  However, 
their  principal  criticisms  consisted  of 
dLsagreeraent  with  various  of  his  votes 
cast  duruig  lii^s  25-year  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  No  witnesses 
that  I  can  recall,  questioned  seriously 
Jerry  Ford  s  integrity,  chtracxer.  sincer- 
ity, or  candor. 

Si.x  days  of  heelings  were  held  Lont 
hours  were  sf)eat  in  interrogation  of  Con- 
gressman Ford  and  the  other  v.'itnesset,. 
Many  hours  wei-e  spent  by  the  cxjmmit- 
tee  members  and  staff  reviewing  tran- 
scripts, preparing  questiorvs  and  exhibits, 
and  exaininiiig  great  ma.sses  of  docu- 
ments and  information.  After  ail  iliat.  I 
can  onli'  state  tliat  1  am  proud  to  iiave 
served  witli  my  fnend  and  colitague.  the 
Congressman  from  Michigan. 

He  is  a  great  leader,  Mr.  ChaLonan.  He 
has  guided  our  party  iiere  in  the  House 
with  wisdom  and  ability,  Tlie  loss  we  will 
feel  here  in  thLs  body  is  sliared  by  his 
con.stituents  in  Michigan,  but  Is  the  great 
gain  of  the  other  body  vrho?p  presiding 
officer  he  becomes — and  it  i5  the  greatest 
gain  of  the  entire  Nation  whom  he  will 
now  represent 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Membera  of 
Congress,  otir  coileague  is  a  man  of  prtn  - 
cipie.  of  iugh  int.-grtty.  and  exceptional 
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leadership  ability.  The  announcement  of 
his  name  drew  forth  near  unanimous 
praiae.  The  exhaustive  and  searching 
scrutiny  which  he  has  undergone  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  demon- 
strates the  wisdom  of  his  selection.  The 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  Ls  appropriately, 
and  in  my  opinion.  Ideally  fulfilled  in  the 
conflnnation  of  Congressman  Gerald  R. 
Fori)  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  timt  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  £>ONO- 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  preliminarily  approved  the 
nominaticKi.  I  intend  to  support  and  I 
most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the 
very  great  majority  of  this  House  will 
also  accept  and  support  this  resolution 
before  us  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford  for  the 
Vice-Presidency   of   the   United   States. 

Our  committee,  under  the  scrupulously 
Impartial  direction  of  our  most  able  and 
distinguished  chairman,  sifter  many 
weeks  of  preparation,  conducted  6  full 
days  of  public  hearings  on  this  resolu- 
tion. Our  various  committee  members 
listened  very  carefully  to  Mr.  Ford's  per- 
sonal testimony,  cross-examined  him  in 
depth  and  at  length,  thoroughly  reviewed 
the  testimony  of  all  other  witnesses  and 
the  evidence  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee's voluminous  file.  After  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  complete  record  the  resolu- 
tion was  resoundingly  approved  by  a  vote 
of  29  for,  8  against,  and  1  "present." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  before  our 
committee  indicated  that  Mr.  Ford  was 
subjected  to  the  most  intensive  FBI  in- 
vestigation in  the  history  of  that  orga- 
nization and  he  was  also  very  thoroughly 
Investigated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  General  Accounting  OflBce, 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee's  own 
staff. 

Our  committee's  most  painstaking 
examination  and  assessment  of  all  the 
information  provided  by  these  investiga- 
tions and  testimony  of  witnesses  did  not 
produce  one  single  serious  criticism  of 
the  charaurter  and  integrity  of  Congress- 
man Gerald  Ford  and  I  might  add  that 
these  investigations  covered  his  life  prac- 
tically from  the  day  he  was  bom  until 
the  day  he  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

I  should  also  state  that  our  committee 
file  emphasized  that  Mr  Ford  cooper- 
ated fully  and  comrlled  completely  with 
every  request  that  was  made  of  him  for 
personal  information  and  for  documents 
and  records  of  every  kind  bearing  upon 
his  fitness  for  the  Office  of  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  certainly  no 
need  for  anyone  here  today  to  unneces- 
sarily dwell  upon  the  most  unhappy  and 
frustrating  state  of  the  Union  insofar  as 
the  productive  cooperation  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments,  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation,  is  concerned. 
There  is  no  need  for  anyone  here  to  ex- 
tensively expand  on  the  obvious  and  aw- 
ful disruption  that  would  be  additionally 
Inflicted  upon  our  already  aigonized  coun- 
try if  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 


psirtments  should  become  unendingly  en- 
gaged in  politically  partisan  competitive- 
ness over  the  OfBce  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  Also.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  Is  surely  no  need  here 
to  deliver  any  prolonged  recital  about  the 
commonly  accepted  urgency  of  filling  the 
Vice-Pre.sidential  vacancy,  in  the  public 
interest,  with  all  deliberate  rpeed. 

I  have  personally  observed  Jerry  Ford. 
throughout  his  25  years  service  in  this 
House,  as  a  colleague  of  truth  and  honor. 
I  have  consistently  and  vigorously  dis- 
agreed with  his  poUtical  philosophy  and 
legislative  appeaJs  as  a  member  and  as 
the  leader  of  the  minority  party  and  I 
shall  continue  in  that  disagreement. 
Nevertheless.  I  have  also  consistently 
known  him  to  be.  and  I  congratulate  him 
for  it.  a  man  of  the  highest  honor,  trust, 
diligence,  competence  and  patriotic  de- 
votion in  his  personal  and  public  life. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
simply  say  that  because  of  his  proven 
character  and  integrity,  because  of  his 
unquestioned  knowledge  and  experience 
in  national  affairs,  because  I  very  deeply 
believe  he  will  substantially  help  in  the 
Imperative  need  to  restore  truth  and  con- 
fidence In  our  National  Government  and 
because  I  conscienciously  believe  that 
Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  possible  President  will 
perseverlngly  exert  every  effort  to  make 
this  Government  work  better  for  the  good 
of  all  Americans,  I  earnestly  hope  this 
House  will  overwhelmingly  adopt  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr   Waldie>. 

Mr.  WALDEE,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
first  approached  my  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  voting  for  a  nomi- 
nee of  the  President  to  fill  the  oCBce  of 
Vice  President  imder  the  25th  amend- 
ment. I  searched  as  to  the  parameters  of 
that  responsibility,  as  I  am  certain  every 
Member  of  this  House  did.  I  concluded 
that  I  probably  will  not  cast,  with  per- 
haps one  exception,  any  more  important 
vote  In  my  congressional  career  than  the 
vote  that  I  will  be  casting  today,  because 
in  reality  I  will  be  electing  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  function  hereto- 
fore reserved  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Now  each  one  of  us  will  be  voting  for 
a  President  of  the  United  States.  One 
might  suggest  that  we  are  voting  for  a 
man  whose  title  is  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  true,  but  the 
only  function  of  the  Vice  President  is 
In  feu^t  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency,  so 
we  really  are  voting  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

We  are  voting,  and  thereby  exercising, 
a  responsibility  that  has  never  before 
been  exercised  by  other  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  election  of  a 
President  of  *he  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. That  is  an  enormous  responsibility, 
and  how  we  perform  it.  I  think,  is  a  mat- 
ter that  deserves  a  great  deal  of  deep  re- 
flection. 

I  have  determined,  at  least  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  that  the  only  restriction 
that  I  have  in  terms  of  how  I  approach 
this  vote  Is  that  I  concur  the  President 
has  the  right  and  the  responsibility  to 


select  an  individual  with  whom  he  Is 
comfortable  ideologically  and,  therefore, 
I  would  not  expect  the  President  to  have 
nominated  a  person  with  whom  I  would 
be  comfortable  ideologically.  But  I  think 
beyond  that  there  are  no  restrictions 
upon  the  manner  in  which  I  approach 
this  vote. 

The  only  standard  I  recognize  is,  "Does 
the  individual  selected  demonstrate  a 
capacity  sufficient  to  effectively  govern 
this  country?"  That  responsibiUty  is  al- 
ways an  enormously  diflRcult  responsibil- 
ity because  any  Vice  President,  when  he 
succeeds  to  a  Presidency  has  a  diflBcult 
job.  But  the  Vice  President  who  succeeds 
to  this  Presidency  has  an  incomparably 
more  difficult  job  than  suiyone  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  because  no  Presi- 
dency will  have  been  left  in  the  shambles 
that  this  Presidency  will  have  been  left 
when  succession  is  demanded  of  the 
nominee  that  we  will  be  confirming  to- 
day. 

The  executive  branch  has  too  long  been 
without  effective  leadership  and  the 
chaos  that  already  is  discernible  within 
the  executive  branch  will,  all  of  us  know, 
become  even  greater  and  even  worse  as 
this  situation  deteriorates  to  its  inevi- 
table result,  the  resignation  or  the  im- 
peachment of  the  incumbent  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Mr,  Forjd  to  the  Presidency. 

Now,  therefore  this  means  that  who- 
ever succeeds  to  this  Presidency  has  a 
more  difficult  and  demanding  job  and 
will  require  greater  strengths  than  any- 
one who  has  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Does 
Gerald  Ford  really  meet  that  demanding 
standard?  I  do  not  think  he  does,  and 
that  really  is  no  serious  reflection  on 
Jerry  Ford  because  very  few  people  in 
this  country  could  meet  that  demand- 
ing a  requirement — but  there  are  those 
who  could  and  who  should  have  been 
nominated. 

I  might  say,  and  I  have  said  it  publicly 
during  the  hearings  and  I  have  been  one 
of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  Jerry 
Ford  during  this  proceeding,  that  I  was 
enormously  impressed  and  remain  so  to- 
day by  the  integrity  and  honesty  Gerald 
Ford  presented  during  his  examination 
by  our  committee.  Would  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  the  opportunity  to  have 
all  of  our  Vice  Presidents  and  all  of  oui" 
Presidents  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  that 
Gerald  Ford  was  subjected  to.  Few  would 
have  been  able  to  pass  that  scrutiny  with 
the  ease  that  Jerry  Ford  did  pass  it.  So 
I  find  impressive  his  honesty  and  inte- 
grity. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  super- 
ior and  unique. 

But  I  detect,  and  I  am  a  little  bit 
alarmed  by  it,  a  reUef  on  the  part  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  that  in  compari- 
son with  what  is  presently  the  prevailing 
administration  standard  of  decency,  in- 
tegrity and  honesty,  Jerry  Ford  stands 
out  so  visibly  that  we  ought  to  with  relief 
retreat  from  where  we  are  with  Richard 
Nixon,  and  advance  to  Gerald  Ford.  I  can 
understand  that  feeling. 

But  I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  we 
do  not  fulfill  our  responsibility  if  we  are 
just  voting  for  Gerald  Ford  ijecause  it 
will  make  it  easier,  under  whatever 
theory  we  approach  it,  to  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  the  incumbent  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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We  know  we  hear  that.  We  hear  that 
all  over  the  floor,  and  we  see  it  on  the 
wire  services,  and  prominent  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  of  the  other 
House  are  suggesting  that  the  moment 
Gerald  Ford  is  confirmed,  the  require- 
ment that  confronts  the  country  of  re- 
moving the  President  will  be  more  easily 
and  readily  obtainable. 

And  that  is  a  very  enticing  theory  to 
some  of  us  who  desire  that  result. 

But  even  that  would  be  the  wrong 
standard.  We  ought  not  to  be  confirm- 
ing Gerald  Ford  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
Richard  Nixon.  We  ought  to  be  confirm- 
ing Gerald  Ford  because  each  of  us  be- 
lieves in  so  doing  that  he  is  the  best 
qualifled  individual  that  the  President 
could  have  submitted  to  succeed  to  the 
Presidency.  He  is  not. 

His  past  record  and  his  present  atti- 
tude toward  the  enormous  problems  con- 
fronting this  country  demonstrate  an  in- 
capacity to  be  able  to  achieve  the  great- 
ness literally  that  will  be  required  of  the 
person  who  succeeds  to  the  shambles 
that  the  Nixon  Presidency  has  become. 

Gerald  Ford  has  one  major  question 
in  his  record  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
and  I  present  it  to  this  body  not  because 
I  think  It  will  have  one  wit  of  bearing 
upon  the  decision  of  any  individual  in 
this  House  as  to  how  he  or  she  will  vote 
on  Gerald  Ford's  confirmation.  I  present 
it  only  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
Gerald  Ford  will  become  confirmed  and 
will  become  President,  and  those  of  us 
who  have  reservations  owe  it  to  the  coun- 
try and  owe  it  to  Gerald  Ford  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  President  to  explain  our  reser- 
vations with  the  hope  that  his  examina- 
tion of  those  reservations  may  in  fact 
result  in  a  change  or  in  the  accommoda- 
tion on  his  part  to  these  deficiencies  as 
we  perceive  them. 

The  deficiency  that  I  perceive  to  be  the 
most  troublesome  In  Gerald  Ford's  rec- 
ord is  his  Insensitivity  to  the  rule  of  law 
in  this  country.  And  it  is  that  insensi- 
tivity to  the  rule  of  law  that  has  brought 
the  Nixon  administration  to  the  terrible, 
deplorable  situation  in  which  it  now  finds 
itself. 

The  inability  of  President  Nixon  to 
understand  that  laws  govern  men  and 
action  in  this  Government,  no  matter 
how  high  their  position,  is  what  has 
brought  the  coimtry  to  the  present  state 
that  we  are  even  discussing,  let  alone 
proceeding,  with  the  impeachment  of 
this  President. 

Gerald  Ford  has  indicated  in  one  ma- 
jor Incident  In  his  past  record  a  similar 
Insensitivity  to  the  rule  of  law.  I  have 
reference  to  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  Impeachment  of  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  approach  of 
Gerald  Ford  to  the  impeachment  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas  that  indicate  his  insensitiv- 
ity, if  not  contempt,  for  the  rule  of  law 
were  two  in  number.  First,  he  enlisted 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
anonymously  and  secretly.  They  pro- 
vided him,  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony before  our  committee,  confidential 
information  that  it  Is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve was  procured  from  FBI  files.  This 
unsubstantiated,  erroneous  raw  data 
was  taken  by  Gerald  Ford  and  placed 


into  a  speech  he  made  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  15,  1970,  urg- 
ing the  impeachment  of  Justice  Douglas. 

Now,  the  record  is  not  clear  that,  in 
fact,  that  was  FBI  material.  The  record 
is  quite  clear  that  Gerald  Ford  did  not 
ask  from  where  those  files  were  ob- 
tained, neither  did  he  ask  why  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  asked  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
not  to  be  disclosed.  That  is  a  use  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  a  political 
purpose.  The  political  purpose  was  the 
elimination  of  a  liberal  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

We  have  seen  an  awful  lot  of  that  in 
this  administration — the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  a  political  pur- 
pose. The  impeachment  process  is  a 
process  that  ought  to  be  used  for  the  ob- 
jective of  removing  an  individual  from 
office  who  has  allegedly  committed  im- 
peachable offenses. 

Gerald  Ford's  use  of  the  impeachment 
process  was  a  political  use  of  that  proc- 
ess, in  my  view.  I  believe  reference  to 
the  testimony  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings will  persuade  Members  that  this 
view  Is  reasonably  accurate.  In  my  view, 
he  was  acting  under  the  direction  and  at 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rodujo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waldie  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  In  my  view,  when 
Gerald  Ford  brought  the  impeachment 
process,  he  did  it  for  a  political  purpose, 
the  political  piupose  being  in  the  first 
instance  to  attempt  to  insure  the  favor- 
able vote  in  the  Senate  for  G.  Harrold 
Carswell,  who  was  then  oeing  considered 
for  a  vacancy  or  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  all  began  when  F.  Clement  Hayns- 
worth  was  rejected  for  the  Cour'.  by  the 
Senate.  Shortly  after  the  rejection  of 
Haynsworth  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  Gerald  Fori  called  John 
Mitchell  and  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  put 
the  resources  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice at  my  command  so  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  impeachment  of  Douglas." 

Mitchell  said,  "I  will  send  someone 
over  to  you  immediately."  He  sent  an 
assistant  attorney  general.  Will  Wilson, 
to  Ford's  office,  an."  Will  Wilson  pro- 
vided secretly  the  raw  data  from  confi- 
dential sources  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  raw  data  was  not  used  for 
about  4  months.  It  was  sent  over  in  De- 
cember 1969.  It  was  not  until  April 
1970  that  it  was  used  by  Ford  in  his  im- 
peachment speech. 

Why  the  lapse  of  time?  Because  dur- 
ing that  lapse  of  time  Carswell  was  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Senate  for  confir- 
mation as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
data  was  not  used  in  that  intervening 
time  because  the  President  did  not  want 
to  jeopardize  Carswell's  confirmation. 
Carswell  was  rejected  on  April  8,  1970. 

Do  the  Members  know  when  the  data 
were  used — those  confidential  data  pro- 
vided secretly  and  anonymously  by  the 
Etepartment  of  Justice  to  Gerald  Ford? 
The  data  were  used  7  days  later,  April 
15,  1970. 


Now,  that  is  a  political  use  of  confi- 
dential information  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  accommodate  the 
political  desires  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  nom- 
inees to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  one  in- 
stance he  desired  to  hold  the  impeach- 
ment of  Douglas  in  hostage  for  the  con- 
firmation of  Carswell.  In  another.  Ford 
sought  to  retaliate  against  the  Senate 
for  rejecting  Havnsworth  and  Carswell. 
That  is  clearly  insensitivity  to  the  rule 
of  law. 

That  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
means  are  justified  by  the  ends  in  Ger- 
ald Ford's  philosophy.  I  find  that  to  be 
a  troublesome  record  on  the  part  of  the 
nominee.  I  find  it  particularly  trouble- 
some in  this  day  when  the  rule  of  law 
is  given  such  short  shrift  by  this  admin- 
istration. 

Will  the  rule  of  law  be  given  equally 
short  shrift  in  the  new  Ford  administra- 
tion? I  pose  the  question,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  question  cannot  be  ob- 
viously answered. 

I  will  vote  against  Gerald  Ford.  When 
Gerald  Ford  is  President.  I  trust  that 
Gerald  Ford  will  ask  that  question  of 
himself,  and  I  trust  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  ask  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback  . 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  some  of  the  allegations  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldie)  relating  to  the 
Justice  Douglas  impeachment,  or  at- 
tempted impeachment.  Before  I  do,  I 
want  to  convey  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  my  observations  about  the  FBI 
reports,  since  I  was  one  of  eight  who  were 
privileged  to  review  them. 

Thei-e  were  more  than  350  special  FBI 
agents  who  interviewed  over  a  thousand 
persons  in  an  effort  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  Jerry  Ford.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  breadth  of  the  examina- 
tion inasmuch  as  they  examined  anybody 
and  everybody  that  they  had  reason  to 
believe  knew  something  or  knew  any- 
thing about  Jerry  Ford.  They  talked  to 
Supreme  Court  Justices  in  the  State  of 
Michigan;  they  talked  to  State  and 
county  judges;  they  talked  to  State  and 
Federal  elected  representatives,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans;  they  talked 
to  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Party 
officials;  they  talked  to  church  leaders; 
they  talked  to  labor  leaders;  they  talked 
to  prominent  representatives  of  minor- 
ity groups;  they  talked  to  news  media 
people;  they  talked  to  law  enforcement 
officers;  they  talked  to  prosecutors;  they 
talked  to  business  people  professional 
people.  V^FW  officials,  American  Legion 
officials.  ACLU  offiriaLs,  representatives 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and 
many,  many  more. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  tell  the  Members 
that  it  is  my  belief  that  about  99  per- 
cent of  tlie  people  interviewed  that  knew 
Jerry  Ford  spoke  glowingly  of  him;  and 
of  tliose  persons  that  did  not  know  him 
personally,  about  99  percent  of  them  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  say  of  a  deroga- 
tory nature. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  refer  now  to 
the  Justice  Douglas  case  that  has  been 
alluded  to  by  my  friend  from  Caiifomla 
(Mr.  Waloik).  Let  me  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  the  mood  that  was 
prevailing  at  the  time  the  House  began 
a-i  impeachment  inquiry  into  the  case  of 
Justice  Douglas.  It  shortly  followed,  by 
about  I  think  a  year,  the  case  of  Abe 
Fortas,  who  resigned  under  pressure  after 
having  been  accused  of  receiving  outside 
earned  income  fiom  questionable  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  recollection  Is  that 
it  was  something  in  the  amount  of  $20.- 
000.  This  has.  Incidentally,  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  political  philoso- 
phy or  ideology. 

There  were  allegations  that  came  to 
light  that  Justice  Douglas  had  been  re- 
ceiving $1,000  a  month  from  the  Albert 
Parvin  Foundation. 

There  were  further  allegations  that 
Mr.  Parvin  and  people  he  was  connected 
with  had  very  unsavory  reputations  or 
had  been  engaged  in  rather  unsavory 
activities,  which  I  am  not  going  to  go 
Into. 

There  was  really  a  mood.  I  think, 
among  the  American  people  that  it  was 
not  proper  for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
receiving  a  very  high  salary,  to  receive 
in  addition  to  that  salary,  income  which 
reqiiired  the  performance  of  outside 
work,  and  that  it  was  very  improper  for 
somebody  Uke  Justice  Portas  or  Justice 
Douglas  to  Eu:tually  be  receiving  what 
amounted  to  earned  Income  for  services 
performed.  In  the  case  of  Justice  Doug- 
lais,  it  was  the  Parvin  Foundation,  and 
that  income  amounted  to  $12,000  a  year 
during  a  time  when  he  was  sitting  on  the 
highest  court  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  concerning  the  mood  that  pre- 
vailed at  that  time,  tn  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  I  got  the  feeling  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  were  trying  to  point 
to  Jerhy  Ford  and  Joe  Waccownith  and 
LoTJ  Wtkah  as  being  the  only  people  who 
were  really  concerned  about  Justice 
Douglas.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
there  were  approximately  114  Members 
of  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
who  sponsored  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
Impeachment  of  Justice  Douglas.  When 
we  look  at  the  list  of  sponsors,  we  And 
that  there  were  about  an  equal  number 
of  Democrats  with  Republicans. 

Incidentally.  I  was  not  a  sponsor  of  the 
Impeachment  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  review  the  de- 
tails that  surrounded  the  Parvin  Founda- 
tion 8Uid  the  Justice  Douglas  incident.  I 
think  that  I  can  understand  very  easily 
why  there  were  people  who  were  very 
concerned  about  the  $12,000  he  was  re- 
ceiving. 

In  any  event.  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren as  a  result  of  all  of  the  congressional 
activity  called  a  meetinc.  and  there  were 
proposals  to  immediately  change  the  fl- 
nanaai  disclosure  rules,  which  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  Judges  from  eam- 
!□«  that  kind  of  outfiide  earned  Income 
This  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Judicial 
Coaferoaee 

At  the  same  tune  an  inquiry  was  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
aod  the  American  Bar  Assodatioo  also 
took  a  position  which  was  tn  effect  cri- 


tical of  the  kind  of  activities  that  had 
been  carried  on  by  Justice  Douglas. 

At  the  same  time,  or  a  little  bit  earlier, 
to  give  you  an  idea  Eigain  about  the  mood 
of  the  House,  the  very  distinguished  and 
respected  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Chairman  Emanuel  Cellar, 
was  quoted  In  a  newspaper  article,  which 
I.  Mr.  Chairman,  shall  later  include  In 
the  Rkcord. 

This  was  a  newspaper  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  under  date  of  Wed- 
nesday, May  28.  1969,  with  the  headline: 
•Celler  raps  Etouglas  on  letter  to  Parvin." 

When  the  proper  time  comes,  I  will 
put  this  letter  in  the  Record,  because  I 
think  it  Indicates  that  even  the  very  dis- 
tingiilshed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  who  has  an  un- 
blemished record  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  and  civil  rights,  was  very  con- 
cerned about  the  activities  of  Justice 
Douglas 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Jirry  Ford 
will  bring  to  the  office  of  Vice  President 
a  record  of  public  service  unmatched  in 
our  political  history.  It  is  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment and.  msiybe  more  impor- 
tant than  that,  of  accomplishment  with 
honor  and  dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  newspaper  article 
I  referred  to  earlier  is  as  follows: 
CsixKK  Raps  Oottcuu  om  Lrrm  to  Parvin 
(By  Oeorge  Laxdner.  Jr  ) 

Tl.e  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee said  yesterday  that  Supreme  Court 
Justice  vruuam  O.  Douglas  overstepped  hlm- 
BeU  in  his  correspondence  Involving  the  Al- 
bert B.  Parvin  Foundation. 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y  )  declined  to 
say  whether  he  felt  Justice  Douglas  had  been 
■practicing  law"  whUe  still  president  of  the 
tax-exempt  foundation. 

But  he  told  a  reporter:  "If  I  were  In  Justice 
Douglas's  shoes,  I  would  never  have  written 
that  letter.  • 

Drafted  May  13,  the  letter  tn  quastlon  re- 
portedly dealt  with  an  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Investigation  of  the  Foundation's  activi- 
ties. 

In  it.  Douglas  was  said  to  have  called  the 
investigation  a  "manufactured  case"  aimed  at 
forcing  him  to  leave  the  Court.  According  to 
published  accounts,  he  also  suggested  ways 
that  the  Foundation  might  avoid  future  tax 
problems. 

The  Supreme  Court  Justice  did  not  resign 
from  his  SiajOOO-a-year  poet  as  Foundation 
president  until  last  week. 

Legtalatloji  before  the  House  Judiciary' 
Committee  would  make  It  a  crime  for  highly 
paid  Gtovemment  officials.  Including  members 
of  tbs  bencti,  to  accept  more  than  t600  a 
year  for  "non-Oovemmental  servtce" 

In  the  Senate,  meanwhile.  Sens  Clifford 
r  Case  (R-NJ  )  aod  PbUlp  A  Hart  (O-Mlch.) 
Introduced  a  proposal  with  strong  bipartisan 
bAcklng  to  have  Federal  Judges — along  with 
other  Oovemment  ofBcials  making  more  than 
tIS.OOO  a  year — make  public  reports  on  their 
outside  Inooeoe  and  financial  Interests. 
■aarcimivc  coimDENC¥ 

TTie  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  headed 
by  Sen  Joseph  D  Tydlngs  (D-Md.)  has  al- 
ready directed  Its  stair  to  draft  a  disclosure 
biU  for  Judges  "at  least  as  tough"  as  the 
rules  in  force  for  members  of  the  Senate.  But 
under  these,  fees  sucta  as  those  received  by 
Douglas  and  former  Justice  Abe  Fortas  would 
still  remain  secret. 

The  Case  bill  goes  much  farther  In  reqiUr- 
Ing  public  reports.  Tydlngs  and  Senate  Ma- 
Jnrtty  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  have 
si^ed  up  as  oo-sponsora. 

IRS  bitlctals  declined  to  comment  on  the 


status  of  their  Inquiry  Into  the  Parvin  Foun- 
dation, which  was  begun  several  years  ago. 
But  IRS  Commissioner  Randolph  W.  Thrower 
denied  that  It  was  polltlcaliy  motivated. 

Thrower  added  that  he  Intended  to  keep 
It  -completely  Insulated  from  political  and 
emotional  reactions  that  have  been  reflected 
In  the  press." 

The  IRS  Investigation  appears  to  be  de- 
voted at  least  In  part  to  reports  of  so-caUed 
"self-dealing"  transactions  between  the  Par- 
vin Foundation  and  Its  foimder,  Albert  B 
Parvin,  the  multimillionaire  to  whom  Doug- 
las addressed  his  May  12  letter.  According 
to  the  initial  bylaws,  the  Los  Angeles  busi- 
nessman appears  tio  have  had  almost  com- 
plete control  over  the  Foundation's  Invest- 
ments and  disbursements. 

The  Foundation's  first  self-dealing  trans- 
action was  on  April  3.  1961,  when  Parvin 
sold  it  95,000  shares  of  Webb  ti  Knapp  Inc. 
for  $119,700.  which  was  said  to  be  the  market 
value  at  the  time. 

Ilie  sale,  however.  w«s  not  reported  to  the 
IRS  until  1967  after  the  Oovemment  had 
started  Its  Investigation  In  lt«  Initial  appli- 
caUon  for  tax-exempt  status  in  1062,  the 
Foundatloa  responded  "No"  to  the  question 
of  whether  Its  organiser  bad  sold  It  "any 
securities  or  other  property." 

Self-dealing  transactions  are  not  banned 
by  current  tax  laws,  bnt  they  have  on  occa- 
sion prompted  revocation  of  tax-exempt 
status.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee said  yesterday  that  it  has  voted  to  pro- 
hibit them  altogether  as  part  of  its  tax- 
reform  package. 

At  a  news  conference  Senate  RcpubUcan 
Leader  Everett  M.  Dtrksen  said  he  had  re- 
ceived Information  Involving  the  Foundation 
from  an  "unexpected  source"  but  he  de- 
cUned  to  give  details.  He  said  only  that  he 
got  the  memo  Monday  evening  from  a  pri- 
vate source. 

However,  Dlrksen  also  described  as  "a  some- 
what dismal  transaction  but  perfectly  legal" 
the  arrangements  by  which  the  Parvin 
Foundation  got  money  from  Nevada  gambling 
pnaflts. 

In  Loe  Angeles.  Sen  Paul  Fannin  (R-Arl«.) 
said  he  had  Information  that  Douglas  re- 
ceived ouuide  Income  other  than  from  the 
Parvin  Foundation.  Fannin  said  he  may  ask 
for  a  formal  Investigation  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  stronp  support 
of  the  resolution  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives confirm  the  nomination  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Gerald 
R.  PoBBt,  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  wish  to  commend  our 
distinguLshed  chairman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  RoDiNo)  and  our  distlngtiished 
ranking  Republican  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HtrrcHiNsoN)  for  their  guidance  and 
leadership  In  this  historic  proceeding.  I 
want  to  commend  the  fine  work  of  the 
Judiciary  Conmiittee  staff  that  con- 
ducted a  thorough  investigation  of  Mr. 
Ford. 

Jkbry  Fobds  political  philosophy, 
bacltground.  and  private  life  witlistood 
an  unprecedented  examination  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Adniinls- 
tration  Independently  conducted  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  Jerry  Ford  and 
then  unanimously  voted  to  favorably 
recommend  him  to  the  other  body  which 
overwhelmingly  accepted  that  recom- 
mendation— 92  yeas  and  3  nays.  The 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  In- 
dependent of  any  other  investigation, 
thoroughly  researched  every  imaginable 
a'-.pect  of  the  public  and  private  life  of 
jEitRT  PoKD.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
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conducted  Independent  audits  of  Jerry 
Ford's  financial  transactions. 

An  investigation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  was 
conducted  by  the  FBI.  This  examination 
was  exhaustive.  More  than  350  special 
FBI  agents  interviewed  over  1,000  per- 
sons in  an  effort  to  learn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  Jerry  Ford.  They  talked  to 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  State  and 
county  judges.  State  and  Federal  elected 
representatives.  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic party  officials,  chmch  leaders, 
labor  leaders,  prominent  representatives 
of  minority  groups,  news  media  people, 
law  enforcement  officials,  prosecutors, 
business  associates,  VFW,  American  Le- 
gion, ACLU  officials,  representatives  of 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
and  many,  many  others.  Ninety-nine  per- 
cent of  those  people  interviewed  by  the 
FBI  Indicated  strong  personal  approval  of 
Jerry  Ford. 

Almost  all  of  those  persons  who  knew 
Jerry  Ford  spoke  glowingly  of  him. 
Those  that  did  not  know  him  personally 
knew  nothing  about  him  of  a  derogatory 
nature. 

There  is  one  other  point  along  this 
line  which  I  think  speaks  very  highly  of 
Jerry  Ford  and  that  is  the  size  and  the 
consistency  of  the  votes  of  the  people  of 
his  congressional  district.  Since  1948  he 
has  been  elected  12  consecutive  times 
and  has  won  by  over  60  percent  of  the 
vote  cast  in  every  election.  It  is  clear  that 
the  voters  of  Michigan's  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  have  confidence  and  trust 
in  Jerry  Ford. 

In  the  other  body  the  senior  Senator 
of  California  (Mr.  Cranston"  was  not 
content  to  delegate  all  responsibility  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, but  set  out  on  his  own, 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  action  of  the 
other  body,  to  learn  all  that  he  could 
about  Jerry  Ford.  Senator  Cranston 
consulted  many  people,  focusing  on  peo- 
ple he  represented  from  California  and  of 
all  the  people  he  spoke  with  only  five 
of  them  made  unfavorable  comments 
about  Jerry  Ford.  The  senior  Senator 
from  California  also  made  an  observa- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  other  body — 
Congressional  Record,  November  26, 
page  821048 — during  debate  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Ford.  He  stated: 

Incidentally.  I  was  struck  during  my  can- 
vas of  so  many  citizens  that  no  one — no  Re- 
publican, no  Democrat,  no  labor  leader,  no 
minority  group  leader,  no  civil  rights  activist, 
no  attorney — no  one  ever  raised  the  Issue  of 
Ford's  abortive  effort  to  Impeach  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  let  alone  suggested  that 
as  a  reason  to  vote  against  hlra. 

Mr.  Ford's  part  In  the  Justice  Douglas 
Investigation  was  thoroughly  explored  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  will 
not  at  this  time  reopen  that  discussion 
except  to  point  out  that  Jerry  Ford  was 
not  alone  in  his  concern  over  the  "off- 
the-bench"  activities  of  judges.  Of  this 
body,  114  Members,  nearly  half  of  whom 
were  Democrats,  cosponsored  the  Wyman 
resolution  to  create  a  select  committee  to 
investigate  Justice  Douglas.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  created  a  Special 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Judicial 
Conduct  to  consider  changes  in  the  Can- 
ons of  Judicial  Ethics.  A  new  code  of 


judicial  conduct  was  drafted  and 
adopted  by  the  ABA  in  August  1972. 
With  some  modifications,  this  new  code 
was  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Judicial  Confer- 
ence making  It  applicable  to  the  Federal 
juriciary.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
this  new  code  of  judicial  conduct  is  a 
vest  improvement  over  what  existed  be- 
fore and  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
it  was  Mr.  Ford  and  many  like  him  that 
helped  bring  this  new  code  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jerry  Ford  will  bring  to 
office  of  Vice  President  a  record  of  pub- 
lic service  unmatched  In  our  political 
history.  It  is  a  record  of  accomplishment. 
Accomplishment  with  honor  and  integ- 
rity. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  repetitious,  and  I  realize 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Members  will  want 
to  express  their  support  for  Gerry  Ford, 
their  pride  In  the  choice  rf  a  leader  of 
our  House  to  be  Vice  President,  and  new 
confidence  that  his  role  will  improve  the 
relations  of  the  executive  branch  with 
the  Congress.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Ford's  more 
valuable  attributes  that  those  who  asso- 
ciate with  him  not  only  have  respect  for 
him  but  consider  him  a  personal  friend. 
We  need  someon  ;  high  in  the  executive 
braiich  who  ,an  relate  to  us  in  this  way. 
One  of  the  most  important  tributes  I  can 
pay  to  Jerry  Ford  at  this  time  is  that 
despite  9  years  of  service  in  the  most  par- 
tisan slot  In  the  House — that  of  minority 
floor  leader — he  has  the  admiration  of 
both  oldes  of  the  aisle.  Even  those  op- 
posing him  today  seem  to  be  more  inter- 
ested In  a  posture  of  opposition — under- 
standable in  today's  political  cUmate — 
than  in  personal  dissent  from  the  actual 
choice  of  IvTr.  Ford  to  be  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  unison  with  the  great 
majority  of  our  colleagues,  I  shall  be 
proud  to  cast  my  vote  to  confirm  as  Vice 
President  a  hard  working,  decent,  per- 
ceptive, and  In  every  way  deserving  and 
qualified  public  servant,  Gerald  Ford,  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  speaking  for  this  nomination.  I  recog- 
nize the  historical  moment  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  first  time  in  history  that  the 
House  of  Rep:  -;sentatives  has  ever  joined 
with  the  U.S.  Senate  in  its  traditional 
role  of  advice  and  consent,  to  approve 
the  choice  of  a  new  Vice  President  of  our 
Nation. 

Seeing  Gerald  Ford  sworn  in  will  be  a 
particular  source  of  satisfaction  to  me. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  that  I  was 
one  of  the  fir.'^t  of  his  colleagues  who 
urged  the  President  to  nominate  him 
after  the  office  became  vacant  2  months 
ago.  This  will  be  the  last  time  I  can 
call  him  Jerry,  but  it  will  be  a  privilege 
to  call  him  by  his  new  name — Mr.  Vice 
President. 

Our  colleague,  the  Vice-President- 
designate,  was  scrutinized,  questioned, 
probed  and  picked  apart  more  exten- 
sively than  anyone  else  who  has  ever 
held  this  office — or  sought  It — and  he  has 
passed  every  test.  Almost  from  the 
moment  that  President  Nixon  made  his 
announcement  in  the  East  Room,  swarms 
of  investigators  moved  out  to  Grand 
Rapids  and  Ann  Arbor,  even  went  back  to 


Omaha,  where  he  was  bom.  If  there  were 
any  skeletons  in  the  closets,  they  would 
have  been  found  long  ago. 

As  the  House  and  Senate  committee 
members  phrased  their  questions  to  him. 
they  seemed  to  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  President  he  would  make,  rather  than 
what  kind  of  Vice  President.  But  they 
learned  quickly  that  the  answer  to  both 
questions  was  the  same. 

Jerry  Ford  would  make  the  same  kind 
of  President  that  he  will  make  Vice  Pres- 
ident: honest,  courageous,  dedicated  to 
the  job  at  hand.  God  willing,  he  will  not 
have  to  step  in  to  fill  out  an  unexpired 
term  as  eight  other  Vice  Presidents  have 
been  called  on  to  do  in  our  history. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  our  Presi- 
dent will  finish  his  term  of  office  without 
resigning  or  having  to  withstand  an  im- 
peachment trial. 

But  if  Gerald  Ford  should  be  called  on 
to  take  still  another  step  up,  our  Nation 
would  be  in  capable  hands. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  but 
a  serious  and  necessary  one  neverthe- 
less to  be  here  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  reject  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  have  knowai 
Jerry  for  11  year.'^  He  ha.«  al^».ays  been 
nice  to  me  personally;  I  like  him  as  a 
person  and  as  a  colleague.  He  is  candid, 
a  good  family  man.  sober,  and  hard- 
working. From  the  point  of  view  of  our 
friends  across  the  aisle  in  the  Republi- 
can Party,  I  know  he  is  considered  a 
competent  minority  leader.  President 
Nixon  obviously  likes  him  and  has 
proven  it  by  nominating  him  to  fill  the 
now  vacant  office  of  the  Vice  President. 
The  President's  affection  for  Mr.  Ford 
is  certainly  understandable — uncritical 
friends  and  supporters  are  a  scarce  com- 
modity in  the  life  of  any  ix)litlcian,  and 
a  particularly  scarce  commodity  around 
the  White  House  today. 

So,  it  really  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for 
me  to  stand  here  and  urge  you  to  vote 
nay.  After  all,  it  is  very  flattering  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  one  of  our 
own  has  been  nominated  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Well  then,  why  do  I  not  play  the  game 
w^ith  the  overwhelming  majority  of  you 
and  agree  to  vote  aye  since  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  investigation  has  deter- 
mined that  Jerry  Ford  is  clean  financi- 
ally and  morally?  The  co.mmittees  de- 
cision is,  you  say.  in  con.sonance  with  the 
25th  amendment  lo  the  Constituticm, 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  you  and 
by  the  Wa.shington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Time?  as  meaning  that  a  President 
can  choose  as  Vice  President  any  person 
of  national  stature  who  can  survi\'e  an 
investigation  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  \^ho  has  been  found  to  be 
financially  and  morally  untainted. 

You  say  obje<  tions  to  this  nomination 
are  an  oversimpiication?  That  the  issue 
is  larger  and  more  sophisticated?  I  must 
answer  It  is  not.  My  interpretation  of 
the  25th  amendment  is  different  and 
not  necessarily  supported  by  the  hear- 
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Ings  or  the  floor  debate  when  the 
25th  amendment  waa  approved  by  Coo- 
press.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  prove  much 
of  anything  by  referring  to  the  legisla- 
♦  ive  history  of  this  amendment.  That 
leiislative  history  is  irrelevant  to  the 
situation  facing  us  today.  The  bizarre 
scenario  now  confronting  us  was  not  con- 
sidered in  testimony  presented  by  con- 
ttitutlonaJ  scholars,  no-  by  the  Members 
who  addressed  this  body  when  the  25  th 
amendment  was  rushed  through  Con- 
gress in  unseemly  haste  which,  in  hind- 
sight, is  to  the  discredit  of  most  of  us 
here  today.  There  is  somehow,  a  certain 
aura  of  indecency  about  this  whole  pro- 
cedure. 

The  situation  we  ia^e  today,  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  first  choice,  Mr.  Agnew,  a  con- 
fessed criminal  and  Mr.  Nixon  himself 
facing  a  serious  threat  of  impeachment, 
was  never  discussed  nor  anticipated  In 
the  debate  surrounding  the  enactment  of 
the  25th  amendment. 

Again  In  hindsight,  if  we  had  antic- 
ipated the  dilemma  of  today,  I  have  an 
idea  that  Congre.<«  would  have  written 
the  amendment  differently,  keeping  the 
vital  disability  provisions — although 
hopefully  clarifying  thera — making  no 
provision  for  the  replarement  of  a  re- 
signed or  deceased  Vice  President,  and  in 
the  event  both  offices  became  vacant, 
providing  for  an  Acting  President  with  a 
national  election  scheduled  to  follow 
within  a  few  months.  After  all,  our 
founders  intended  the  people  to  elect, 
not  the  President  and  Congress. 

But  the  25th  amendment  Is  a  part  of 
our  Constitution  Its  provisions  must  be 
lmpl«nented  and  that  Is  why  we  are  here 
today.  The  problem  Is  that  some  of  us, 
after  a  most  painstaking  investigation  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
feel  strongly  that  President  Nixon's 
selection  does  not  measure  up  and  that 
he  should  provide  us  with  a  more  suit- 
able choice,  a  man  or  woman  known  to 
possess  the  high  qualities  of  leadership. 
Judgment,  compassion  and  sensitivity  to 
the  use  of  power  required  by  our  country 
and  the  world  in  the  event  the  nominee 
should  become  President. 

In  the  limited  time  available,  I  can- 
not describe  in  depth  my  reservations 
concerning  the  nominee  s  voting  record, 
his  views  and  actions  concerning  the 
great  Issues  of  our  times :  war  and  peace : 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans:  and 
respect  for  the  msindates  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  particularly  Its  Bill  of 
Rights.  OUier  Judiciary  Committee 
members  will  address  these  issues,  will 
document  Mr.  Ford's  dismal  record  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights.  In  legislation 
seeking  to  provide  decent  education,  job, 
and  medical  care  for  the  less  fortunate. 
I  will  only  say  regarding  these  areas, 
that  Mr.  Ford  s  chief  concern  has  been 
prunarily  for  that  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion needing  the  least  assistance,  the  rich 
and  the  powerful.  In  a  multiracial,  mul- 
ticultural society.  I  submit  that  the  Pres- 
ident must  have  the  best  Interests  of  all 
at  heart. 

President  Nlxou  once  wrote  a  book. 
"Slif^rrlses,"  wherein  he  described  the 
six  largest  challenges  of  his  political  life 
and  how  he  handled  them.  He  would  not 


have  written  the  book  had  he  not  looked 
back  with  pride  on  his  actions.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hearings  and  investi- 
gation of  Mr.  FoKD  reflect  that  In  the 
last  decade  he  faced  two  extraordinary 
chsdlenges  which  tested  his  capacity  for 
leadership.  Judgment,  intellectual  hon- 
esty, and  commonsense.  Let  us  see  hov 
he  measured  up. 

On  April  15.  1970,  lAx.  Ford,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  a 
scathing  attack  on  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  William  O  Douglas, 
seeking  his  Impeachment  for  alleged 
misconduct  on  and  oCf  tlie  bench.  The 
basis  for  this  speech,  as  revealed  to  the 
recent  hearings  on  Mr  Ford,  was  infor- 
mation from  the  flies  of  the  Federal 
Bxireau  of  Investigation.  This  back- 
ground information  was  solicited  by  Mr. 
Ford  from  the  Department  of  Justice  fol- 
lowing the  Senate  rejection  of  President 
Nixon's  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
information,  uncorroborated  and  uncon- 
firmed, written  on  titleless  pieces  of 
paper,  was  delivered  personally  to  Mr. 
Ford  by  a  high  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  (See  page  612  et  seq.  of 
the  prtoted  heartogs  before  our  com- 
mittee.) 

The  Department  of  Justice,  under  the 
direction  of  former  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell,  demonstrated  no  re- 
luctance to  turning  over  this  raw  data, 
which  could  be  toterpreted  to  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  character  and  Judgment 
of  Justice  £X)uglas.  Knowtog  the  infor- 
mation to  be  unconfirmed.  Mr.  Ford,  too, 
showed  no  reluctance  to  use  much  of  the 
material,  almost  verbatinyon  his  speech 
against  Justice  Douglasy^ 

After  a  resolution  of  Impeachment  had 
been  filed  and  refe?rfed  to  a  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj".  former  Chairman  Eman- 
uel Celler  and  former  ranktog  Republi- 
can Congressman  William  McCulloch. 
repeatedly  sought  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  information 
to  its  possession.  Chairman  Celler  and 
of  that  special  subcommittee,  complatoed 
Mr.  McCulloch.  it  is  stated  in  the  report 
to  Mr.  Forb  about  the  lack  of  cooperation 
from  the  Dep>artment  of  Justice.  Mr. 
Foao  did  not  disclose  to  the  chairman, 
nor  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  supplied  him  with 
FBI  information  on  which  he  based  his 
Initial  attack. 

This  confidential  material  was  not  to 
be  used  for  the  work  of  any  committee 
of  the  House,  but  solely  for  Mr.  Ford's 
personal  tovestlgation  of  Justice  Douglas. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  FBI  files  and  other  information  to 
the  records  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  not  a  private  data  bar^  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  535  individual  Members  of 
Congress.  They  are  not  the  record.;  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  to 
be  published  raw  and  unsubstantiated  at 
the  whim  of  whichever  Member  has  to 
mind  a  personal  attack  on  some  judge, 
elected  official,  or  ordtoary  citizen. 

An  todication  of  the  unreliabUity  of 
the  Information  irresponsibly  requested 
by  and  Irresponsibly  furnished  to  Mr. 
PoRD  by  John  Mitchell's  department  Is 


that  portion  of  Mr.  Ford's  speech  attack- 
tog  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  wherein  he 
clearly  implies  that  Justice  Douglas  was 
to  Las  Vegas,  Nev  ,  on  October  22,  1962 
with  Bobby  Baker  The  tovestlgation  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  proved 
this  totally  false.  Justice  E>ouglas  was  not 
in  Las  Vegas,  nor  was  Bobby  Baker,  on 
that  date  The  Judiciary  Committee  to- 
vestlgation showed  there  never  was  any 
association  whatsoever  between  Justice 
E)ouglas  and  Baker. 

Placed  in  perspective,  we  find  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ustog  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  a  data  bank  for  partisan  political  re- 
taliatory action.  The  nomtoee  before  us 
Is  still  the  minority  leader  of  the  House, 
not  a  novice  to  the  political  arena  nor 
a  stranger  to  the  moral  responsibilities 
of  his  high  position. 

The  second  challenge  faced  by  Mr 
Ford  In  which  he  did  not  display  those 
elements  of  moral  and  totellectual  char- 
acter, which  the  citizens  of  the  coimtry 
expect  from  their  elected  officials,  fol- 
lowed the  assasstoatlon  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

President  Johnson  established  the 
Warren  Commission  to  tove.stlgate  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  tragedy 
to  Dallas,  and  Mr.  Ford  was  selected  to 
serve  on  that  Commission.  After  months 
of  heartogs,  the  Commission  publi-=hed 
its  report.  Some  of  the  documents 
amassed  by  the  Commission  and  not 
published  in  the  report  were  classified 
'top  secret"  and  sent  to  Archives.  Fol- 
lowing his  tenure  on  the  Warren  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Ford  coauthored  the  book 
"Portrait  of  the  Assa.ssln. "  Mr.  Ford  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission to  personally  gain  from  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Commission.  In  his  book,  he 
used  information  that  is  tcday  still 
classified  "top  secret.  '  When  I  ques- 
tioned him  during  the  hearings  on  this 
matter.  Mr.  Fords  explanation  was: 

If  It  was  not  included.  I  think  It  should 
have  b«en.  and  U  It  wbe  not  in  and  we  used 
It,  It  was  atrlcUy  on  the  bosla  that  it  was  an 
Inadvertent  error.  (Bee  page  683,  printed 
record  of  the  hearings.) 

An  toadvertent  error?  His  nonchal- 
ance on  being  confronted  with  a  prima 
facie  violation  similar  to  the  type  for 
which  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg  wa.";  made  to 
face  a  jury  is  to  me  dismaying.  His  ap- 
parent Inability  to  distinguish  between 
the  use  of  public  and  "top  secret"  docu- 
ments is  unsettling,  I  am  not  reassured  by 
Mr.  Ford's  explanation  that  the  docu- 
ments were  overclassified  and  that 
therefore  he  felt  he  committed  no  wrong, 
or  at  most,  made  a  minor  mistake. 

So  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  in  the 
two  challenges  faced  by  Mr.  Ford  to  the 
last  decade,  he  did  not  mea.^ure  up. 

The  high  obligations  Implicit  In  the 
Douglas  impeachment  and  in  the  Warren 
Commission  were  not  met  with  the  care 
and  responsible  action  that  the  country 
Is  entitled  to. 

If  President,  will  Mr  Ford  handle  na- 
tional and  International  cri.ses  to  this 
same  irresponsible  manner?  Will  he  have 
the  same  lack  of  respect  for  the  law,  for 
ronfldentlallty  and  for  truth  as  he  showed 
to  these  two  challenges? 
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Far  the  first  time  4s  our  hi&ter>'.  .spaa- 
Tiing  Aliaost  2D0  years,  we  here  today  are 
called  xiiMw  to  discharge  a  new  &ad  sol- 
emn dut«r.  We  ue  caiied  upon  today  io 
reflect  the  will  of  the  people  of  this  ooun- 
try.  I  do  not  believe  ive  are  called  \i»an 
to  reflect  IJxe  aiJl  <jf  a  President  who con- 
Ironls  UE  a  iU>i  an  admini&trauon  unprec- 
edented iu  its  oioral  decay. 

I  do  aot  beUeve  tlie  re^cxiiies  l«  ti>e 
chailertees  Laced  by  Mr.  Foyld  refk'ct  the 
reytanfcible  n.se  of  power  aiui  judgtnent 
b)'  oae  iM  hish  oflke.  I  do  not  believe  the 
iu)uuiiee  «ilU  mspire  and  motivate  the 
Nation  to  rencvted  iTsspect  for  human  and 
civil  riglit*,  to  renewed  reaped  for  trutii 
within  government,  nor  to  renewed  re- 
sj»eat  for  tho.se  few  entrusted  by  the  peo- 
fje  to  direct  the  gowmment. 

So,  I  afli  oomiieiled  to  vote  apninst  tiii.s 
uoniinaXion  aiKl  to  appeal  to  the  PrcEl- 
dent  to  submit  to  ihi.s  Congress  ttir  nar»{^ 
«f  a  perfcmi  who  embodies  the  quahtles 
of  leaUer.siup  ^o  vitally  needed  to  solve 
the  t>r<ibleais  of  lhi.s  muiulaceted  and 
divided  NHtion  m  ihe  years  just  ahead. 

Mr,  CONYERS.  Mi'.  Chairman,  -will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield 
to  Uie  gealleman  from  Mjclugan. 

Mr.  CONYERS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldinp  I  commend  the  eretrtleman 
on  hlsilateattent  Was  not  the  gentieman 
to  the  well  ak>o  one  of  the  menvbers  of 
the  oomnuUfe  who  queeUoned  the  pro- 
c&Atxre:  thaX  i&.  wilb  a  President  m-ith 
toapeac2uBebt  re&oiuljons  pending 
a^aust  hJun.  we  vould  oonfiider  a  uomi- 
uce  hAu)  might  potejOi&Uy  he  his  F)i&- 
ccssor?  UatA  Um^  ti^ uUomxoi  sai  raise  that 
traubW.'ymu'  qitestian  dm  iug  Uie  prooeed- 
iugs? 

Mr.  EDWA&DS  of  CaUfornia.  £t  trou- 
bles me  very  much.  Mr.  Ni.xon  was  elect- 
ed by  aa  ovetrvhelmisit  uui^ority  of  the 
pcot^e  in  Jviovembei'  1972.  Nearlf  a  year 
latei'  he  wa«  caUed  upon  to  impkunent 
ti^  2hl\\  ajitcndtaent.  The  siXukOJon  i.<^  en- 
tirely diffenent  now.  The  President  s  flrsi 
choice.  Mr.  Acaew.  is  a  oanf  esaed  criau- 
xial.  and  Uie  Pre.sMlent  himself  faces  !■»- 
pe»ci:unem.  Thts  ts  m  sttiaatioc  never 
cotit«Hii>i»BBd  toy  these  trf  us  -vfia  »rote 
tiie  thtb  imer.teient 

Mr.  COIffTKRS.  I  eruite  compk'tt^v 
concur  with  tiie  Rcntlenian  ttiat  we  vt^ 
nanf;  pasing  en  a  rmifeirmticm  in  or>e  of 
Vtic  wisst  wnwruw!  pfriods  of  American 
Y»teU»ry.  one  tn  ^lich  the  President  him- 
self ts  Tmdrr  «  rloud  of  mrh  magnitude 
ttist  for  Tis  to  rsTaJierly  consider  this 
■norrtinatlcm  to  the  Drtlmai;j-  course  of  the 
■application  of  the  2Stti  amendment  is  un- 
real. Many  citizens  In  this  coimtry  are 
ouestiontog  why  we  ure  nal  proceeding 
on  the  io^ieachmeot  ^ior  to  l\^  cm>- 
Brmation. 

Mr.  HtrrCHIliSaN.  Mr.  ChaijTiuMi.  I 
^ieki  to  the  genUentan  from  Ti^>npp  <Mii. 
£aAV4  such  time  a«  l&e  nuty  rnmitnir 

Mr.  BRAV.  Mr.  ClHik-marL.  4>adAy.  tto 
Uouae  of  Sepreseatattvet,  and,  Indeed. 
Ux  UJ^.  Congress  as  a  whale,  mill.  wKk 
th£  flnri  oonfkiixlng  vote  of  <wr  eoari 
Iriecd  and  colleague  Kistrnt  Fok>  a«  Vice 
Prpiidlent.  he  filing  the  fUnei^cttjn  Be- 
puhUf  a  Aojcal  «Bd  devoted  «ad  c^mMe 
piiblic  servant  as  Vtee  PpesideoL 


TlifC  Office  of  Vice  Presidert.  over  the 
years,  even  eotng  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  our  Bepubiic.  has  untortUBately  been 
regarded  as  somettiing  more  or  le.se  sec- 
ond rate.  Even  some  who  have  held  it 
ka\^  oon\plained  of  their  staius 

This  is  a  situation  that  has.  I  fear,  in 
many  regarri.s.  It  t  a  lot  of  our  citizens  to 
think  there  is  notliing  important  aixmt 
it;  that  it  is  intrin.sically  a  ccj-einanial 
funriition;  and  that  it  it  desenirtg  of  rel- 
atively little  attention  by  our  coantry 
as  B  whoie. 

That  1ms  never  really  been  the  case. 
Todaj-.  in  tlie  troubted  times  in  a'hich  we 
live,  the  Vice  Piesideat.  the  man  who 
oaiLst  £bep  in  and  a.ssanae  the  awesome 
power  of  Chief  Exeouuye  11  fate  so  de- 
crees, has  an  importance  that  affect*  us 
ad. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  second  place.  But  it 
is  no  rdace  for  a  Fecond-rater  Gerry 
Ford  is  not  a  second -raier.  He  never  has 
been  and  he  never  will  be. 

The  President's  choice  has  been  wise. 
The  decision  of  the  Congress  has  becii 
uise.  The  country  is  b^ter  off  lor  it. 

Strictly  speaking.  Gerrt  now  goes  to 
the  exefutixe  bianch.  rik3  is  not  tech- 
nifaUy  one  of  us  any  longer.  But  all  of 
ns  who  had  the  great  privilege  of  know- 
ing Iton.  working  with  him,  and  sening 
wiih  him,  \^^  al  \v:ayE  think  of  him  as  one 
of  us — one  of  our  own. 

He  goes  to  his  new  po.>4  \^ith  our  best 
» ishes,  and  vritti  our  confidence  that  he 
will  serve  faithftiUy.  successfully,  and 
well.  The  House  has  lost  him,  but  the 
Amertcan  RepiiMic  has  gained. 

Mr  'HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jTcld  5  minutes  to  the  i?entleinttn  from 
Calil-omia  'Mr.  'Wiconts  i . 

Mr  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hi- 
tetid  to  TL'^e  m>-  time,  not  to  dlsciiss  the 
personal  qualificatttms  of  Conjres.^nran 
Jerhy  Fort(.  but  rather  to  -disctiss  with 
the  Members  our  responsibilities  tinder 
the  2f>th  nmciidment  as  I  see  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  cominitt'ee's  report  is  sume- 
wfeat  deficient  tn  failing  to  articulate  a 
standard  by  wliich  the  CongTe.««  is  to  dis- 
charge its  resTJonsibffittes  nrrder  the  25th 
amendment  In  a  hhrtwrical  sense,  per- 
haps what  we  do  here  trodny  tn  girted 
mesining  to  tt^e  2&th  amendmcrrt  tran- 
Kcendte  in  imprrrtancT  t*ie  asse.ssment  oT 
the  personal  qualifirBtions  of  Cnngress- 
oram  Jekbt  PoftD 

I  have  read  the  views  of  the  nrtnortty 
rarcftffly.  Several  of  ISie  Members  have 
attemp<t«l  to  nrtinilate  a  rtandBrd  for 
•our  ccmsWeration.  Lei  me  refer  to  the  re- 
marks of  our  di.?tiTtpuished  colleague,  tJie 
•gentleman  from  California,  Congressman 
Don  Euwa-rds,  in  his  dissentiiii  views. 

He  saifl; 

I  bel^ve  tikaA.  each  Uesaiaer  bAt  an  mfTkraa- 
t:-.-e  duty  to  m.q  befoud  tbc  be^ilc  riwigtltM 
I'TOnal  TWjuiTPOTEiits.  the  basic  tonestj  ol  the 
■nmlnee  a«d  -irtlienTpt  to  esraWlsh  Vck  moral, 
intellectual  and  phllosopMcnl  *tn«rss  of  the 
■M— liin.  to  potenttaOtT  AT  Xht  Onoe  of  the 
J^resl^Bt  of  Ibe  OnMnct  States 

T^  frmtSrma-n  from  CaHIorrria  (Mr. 
EcwMTOS^  •goes  on  to  •say: 

The  new  Tlce  Presiflent  must  "be  a  xuaa 
^^lUBt  phUoBOjrtry  •Is  cuiniiieHpnxale  with  the 
moral  and  philosophical  be*Wfs  wf  'Vt\f  ma- 
)B-U!y  af  bta*  xirnxm^sy.  sot  «s  eT  Noreiriber 
£»7£.  hut  M  of  tadMf. 


Pol"  reasons  w^ich  I  -will  state  I  l>elieve 
that  to  be  a  deficient  f  tandard. 

Our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Midil- 
gan,  CooirresEman  Jcbo!  CoNnats.  entm- 
clated  a  riiSerein  ^ta^darti.  and  I  read 
now  from  pa?f  ST  of  the  committee  re- 
port: 

I  argue  thai  &  ^lember  of  CoDgresB  Yios  «n 
obligation  to  vote  apaliim  a  DomtiLGe  tdHis 
on  the  grcniRdF  that  the  nomtace  hoWt  -ilcws 
or  iias  a  ptuloaophy  wtuch.  It  he  bponght  bo 
that  high  ofitoe.  would  in  txke  Bepreseut*- 
tlve's  Judgment  be  uusatlslactary  or  liafmlkil 
to  the  Nation  as  a  -vrhole. 

Aidditionaiiy.  tot  f  nend.  the  genlienaai 
from  Caiifomia  'Mr  WxiiiiE'  articn- 
laiad  a  sltghtb"  different  .'standard  when 
lie  said : 

Tt»e  pnBosrr  standard  to  be  met  ts  the  ooo- 
vicuoB  incack  of  our  Tsamle  thai  Gerald  F«<cl 
would  perform  tiie  enonsLHiF  aAd  Uif  iiskibf 
reapnnalhlimes  uf  the  Prt^^aic  •acy  capi>4j.l.T  aud 
effectively. 

Of  course .  I  have  no  quarrel  with  tiiis 
latter  standard  so  long  as  its  applicm- 
tioB  cannot  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  Con- 
gress to  change  an  administration  •whJcS:i 
has  been  elected  by  the  people. 

There  has  been  discuHaxxn  that  the 
nommee  should  be  compatible  witSi  the 
administration,  and  should  be  able  to 
work  in  harmony  wxttx  thr  Presfcieat  "nac 
history  of  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice- 
Presidency  preceding  the  aokj^Xaon  of  tSae 
J  2th  amendmestt  is  jostiftcatiac  io  my 
opinion  for  rBQiarmp  chat  a  Vice  f^ea- 
dent  be  oomiiatltaie  vitfa.  rattier  Hian  «n- 
tarronistic  to.  tiie  administration  ttocn  ti:i 
power. 

But  most  mqiortaxiUy.  Mr.  Chaimaa. 
it  is  ass  viev  that  consideratkmE  ol  oo.ni- 
patibihity  are  not  inttpnl^  he  fore  tbe 
Congress  under  the  praceciares  speofiod 
in  tiac  25«h  nraiTidmaPt. 

We  may  properly  a.ssume.  in  ray  upat- 
ian.  tiuit  ttee  Presadent  iriB  nciainaac  a 
persoD  vho  vill  brromf  a  vcrtdog  pozt- 
nter  m  his  adMtw*fitirgti«L  Coiuietera- 
tranx  of  peiiiicai  compatitatttty  biv  ttsE 
to  be  made  by  the  Preudent  Tmder  ttw 
2&th  araendixKBt.  rather  thao  toy  the 
Congress.  The  Cua^evs  fhauM  v^iih 
other  factors 

Mr.    OONi^KRS.   Mr.   Chair 
the  gectleiBBn  yieid? 

Mr.  WlGQiiia.  I  .\-Kftd  to  the 
aaan  froBt  MtBtaemn 

Mr.  OONFESSL  Diri  tiie  eeKaeraan.  te 
recataa'  the  vazioats  staadKnb  vtaX  «crc 
saggested.  have  disagreenreats  vUfe  wmii' 
of  tdjeim"? 

The  CHAIRMAK.  The  «me  -of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

<At  the  requeA  of  Mr  HrT^RTwaDN. 
and  by  uuhbIbidik  PonseM.  Mr  Wiocn«5 
was  allowed  to  -pwjceeid  for  sn  atWitlwnal 
2  minutes.* 

Mr  WIGGfiWB  At  the  corrrtnsion  of 
my  reraatte,  I  vA.l\  be  pleased  to  yieM 

I  shall  now  atternpt  to  state  a  sta'Od- 
ard  which  cmrectty  Interprets  the  re- 
rT»onFlbiWty  sf  the  Confess  uiiflKj  sec- 
tSsn  2  of  t*re  *5th  awirndment  to  •Bre 
CoTistitrtion. 

It  is  tny  ■oranion  that  conflrmatlan 
«*ioaM  foHoir  if  a  majority  oT  both 
Houses  of  'Congress  •are  sattsBed  ttrst  the 
nommee  is  from  amnng  that  jxcrup  of 
persons  who  possess  the  trtmstftntSniial 
TjtiaJiJteations   to  be  Prestdeirt:   airf   in 
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addition  possess  those  qualities  of  integ- 
rity, experience,  judgment,  and  ability, 
necessary  to  discharge  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Vice  President,  and 
if  required  to  do  so,  to  execute  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency  with  competence  and 
in  a  manner  which  will  not  frustrate 
the  mandate  of  the  electorate  of  the  ad- 
ministration then  In  power. 

I  realize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  assess- 
ing the  qualities  of  character  and  abil- 
ity, individual  Members  of  Congress  will 
apply  a  subjective  standard :  but  we  must 
divorce,  insofar  as  we  can.  from  our 
assessment  of  these  qualities,  the  require- 
ment that  the  nominee  adhere  to  our 
own  political  or  personal  philosophy  or 
that  of  the  constituents  whom  we  repre- 
sent. The  25th  amendment  must  not  be 
made  the  vehicle  for  reversing  the  most 
recent  mandate  of  the  people  as  to  the 
philosophical  and  political  directions  of 
an  elected  administration. 

I  am  personally  satisfied.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Congressman  Ford  meets  the 
proper  standards  and  should  be  con- 
firmed as  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wiggins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  I 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well.  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman a  question.  Does  his  disagree 
with  any  of  the  criteria  that  was  out- 
lined by  the  several  Members  In  this  dis- 
senting views? 

Mr  WIGGINS  Yes  I  do  disagree  with 
all  of  them,  for  the  essential  reason  com- 
mon to  all,  that  the  application  of  stand- 
ards enunciated  in  the  disenting  views 
would  permit  Congress  to  frustrate  the 
mandate  of  the  people  in  electing  the 
most  recent  administration. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  want  to  reread  the 
statement  that  the  gentleman  has  at- 
tributed to  me.  I  argued  to  the  com- 
mittee that  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  vote  against  a  nomi- 
nee solely  on  the  grounds  that  that 
nominee  holds  views  or  has  a  philosophy 
which.  If  brought  to  the  high  office, 
would,  In  the  Representative's  judgment. 
be  unsatisfactory  or  harmful  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Now,  does  the  gentleman  suggest  that 
this  would  run  counter  to  any  mandate 
of  the  people  in  this  country? 

Mr  WIGGINS.  Yes.  Indeed,  especially 
as  applied  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. Let  me  answer  the  question  in  this 
way. 

In  essence,  the  difficulty  In  applying 
the  standards  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  the  two  gentle- 
men from  California  is  that  it  applies  a 
subjectrve  st£indard  without  considera- 
tion of  the  mandate  of  the  people  as 
expressed  In  their  last  election. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomia  'Mr.  Ketchum)  . 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  today 
In  support  of  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Dtiiing  my  service  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  come  to  know 
Jerry  Ford  as  a  man  of  Impeccable  In- 
tegrity and  decency.  He  is  eminently 
qualified  to  assume  the  duties  of  Vice 
President. 

For  many  years.  Jerry  Ford  has  been 
a  beacon  of  leadership  to  the  Republicans 
in  the  House.  I  have  learned  much  from 
his  wise  counsel  and  his  keen  ability  to 
perceive  the  issues  at  hand.  Now  he  will 
bring  his  qualities  of  decency,  integrity 
and  leadership  to  his  new  role  of  Vice 
President,  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  during  the  con- 
firmation hearings  in  both  Houses,  the 
Nation  has  had  Its  first  real  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  Jerry  Ford.  It  is  appar- 
ent from  newspaper  articles  and  editori- 
als that  they  like  what  they  see.  The 
country  is  as  solidly  behind  this  nomina- 
tion as  is  the  Congress. 

While  I  join  all  of  my  colleagues  In 
wishing  Jerry  well  In  his  new  position, 
I  also  share  their  sense  of  loss  at  his  de- 
parture from  this  House.  We  shall  always 
be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  him  and  benefit  from  his  leader- 
shin. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz  » . 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
Join  what  I  believe  shoxild  be  the  over- 
whelming positive  support  among  my 
colleagues  for  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  735,  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  the 
40th  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  you  know,  this  Is  the  first  time  In 
our  Nation's  history  that  a  mid-tprm 
Vlce-Presidentl!'!  vacancv  has  been  filled 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's 25th  amendment,  and  I  find  It  par- 
ticularly reassuring  that  the  nominee  Is 
our  colleague,  Gerald  Ford. 

Gerald  Ford  has  spent  his  entire  adult 
life  as  an  eCfectlve  and  loyal  public  ser- 
vant, and  he  has  also  undergone  and 
survived,  I  might  add,  the  most  thorough 
concern  of  a  nation  deeply  frustrated 
over  their  lack  of  confidence  In  public 
officials. 

Gerald  Fork's  Integrity  Is  above  ques- 
tion, apd  the  fact  that  he  Is  more  often 
than  not  respectfully  referred  to  as  "hon- 
est, decent,  good,  and  fair"  does  not 
mean  that  those  expressions  become 
cliches.  11  anything,  they  reaffirm  the 
fact  that  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
Gerald  Ford  become  the  40th  man  to 
hold  this  nation's  second  highest  office. 
This  I  can  testify  to  from  my  own  per- 
sonal association  with  him  during  my 
service  in  this  body. 

By  his  0WT3  description,  he  is  "conserv- 
ative in  fiscal  matters,  moderate  in  do- 
mestic policy,  and  an  Internationalist  In 
foreign  policy. "  In  my  view,  this  consti- 
tutes a  philosophy  that  will  be  the  White 
House's  gain  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' loss. 

However,  his  decision  to  be  sworn  In 
the  Capitol.  In  which  he  has  served  such 
a    lengthy    and    distinguished    career. 


rather  than  the  White  House,  indicates 
to  me  a  bond  to  the  Congress  that  will  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  his  new 
and  vitally  important  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Gerald  Ford  has  al- 
ways dLsplayed  a  willingness  to  stand  up 
and  be  coun;«d.  through  his  votes  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House,  his  public  statements, 
and  his  dealings  with  his  constituency. 
Through  It  all,  he  has  emerged  a  leader 
with  a  true  sense  of  justice  and  an  un- 
yielding respect  for  the  public  he  serv-es. 
Moreover,  he  shares  a  real  appreciation 
for  the  anxieties  felt  by  many  over  the 
misuse  of  Piesidentlal  power  and  this  Is 
a  qualification  that  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

Finally,  one  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that,  regardless  of  one's  political 
party  or  philosophy.  It  Is  a  fact  of  hfe 
that  the  man  we  designate  today  as  our 
40th  Vice  President  might  well  become 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
Gerald  Ford,  we  have  a  man  supremely 
capable  of  assuming  this  awesome  task 
with  firmness,  fairness,  and  integrity.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  and  urge  his 
confirmation. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Sarasin) . 

Mr.  SARASIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  be  able  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  supporting  the  confirma- 
tion of  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford 
as  the  40th  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  particular  satisfaction 
to  have  been  one  of  the  many  who  rec- 
ommended the  name  of  th"  Renublican 
minority  leader  when  the  President  elic- 
ited suggestions  as  to  who  would  be  best 
qualified  for  this  hlstor\Tnaklng  appoint- 
ment. 

Congressman  Ford  has  now  been  sub- 
jected to  official  and  public  scrutiny  to 
an  extent  never  before  equaled,  and  It 
has  borne  out  what  most  of  us  already 
believed:  That  Jerry  Ford  Is  a  man  of 
exemplary  character,  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity, and  refreshing  candor.  This  ex- 
haustive Investigation  of  every  facet  of 
his  public  service  and  private  life  has 
onlv  served  to  reinforce  the  conviction 
that  Jerry  Ford  is  the  right  man  at  the 
right  time. 

Those  few  individuals  who  have  op- 
posed the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Ford  as 
Vice  President  have  done  so  on  the 
grounds  of  Ideological  disagreement  with 
his  record  as  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
becau<-e  he  did  not  meet  their  personal 
perception  of  the  ideal  for  the  post.  None 
have  seriously  questioned  his  basic  quali- 
fications for  the  job. 

I  respect  the  right  of  those  who  would 
fill  the  vacancy  with  a  man  of  their  own 
political  philosophy  to  disagree  with  posi- 
tions taken  by  Congressman  Ford  over 
his  quarter  century  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  to  be  the  issue  at  hand. 

It  is  true  that  Congressman  Ford's  po- 
litical philosophy  appears  to  coincide 
quite  closely  with  that  of  President 
Nixon,  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  Is 
the  basic  political  philosophy  endorsed 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  people 
in  the  election  of  1972, 

The  25th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
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stttHtton  provides  for  this  kind  of  c&n- 
tinuity  in  office  and  this  principle  has 
1w«i  recognized  by  the  great  majority  of 
Mernbers  of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Perl^aps  most  hnportant,  however, 
ConpresHman  Pord  represents  a  grealt 
deal  that  w  pood  about  this  Nation.  While 
I  have  ni->l  had  the  oppoi'tunity  to  know 
JewiT  FoRP  for  a.s  long  as  many  of  my 
oolleaKtieR.  pert»aps  a  fii"st-term  Con- 
Kre«smRn  has  a  special  perspective  on 
tht*  mar. 

Thi--^  is  b»cati«»e.  as  a  relative  newcom- 
er, ymi  arc  pHrticnslarly  consclou.s  of  the 
willini^ie«;5  to  help,  the  regard  for  the 
prablenr;  of  otliers,  and  the  ability  to 
toad  ihiT»wrh  rerfnia^ian  snd  acpoimmo- 
daljon  exhibited  by  the  minority  leader. 
The  clear  evjdcnpe  of  the  respect  and 
affection  with  which  lie  is  regBrded  bj' 
raembers  on  both  Mdep  of  the  ai.slc  is 
not  lost  rn  a  ne*  Member  of  ConisresR. 

I  wo«kl  also  like  to  take  a  little  par- 
donable pride  in  pointing  out  that  white 
Mr  Ford  i,s  freqtjently  referred  to  in 
t.e:Tns  of  his  Middle  We.stern  background 
and  Untver.sity  of  Michigan  football 
prowess,  he  Is  also  a  piodurt  of  C«o- 
necUcwt's  Yale  Unn-ersity  Law  Schocfl, 

Finally,  whfle  I  know  that  referenoe 
hits  pperioa.sly  been  made  to  the  excel- 
leiAcQtmnn  "Oerald  Ford :  Tradition  and 
Clrtlftj-,"  by  Pulitaer  FYiae  vrinning  re- 
poTber  E>a*id  S.  Brodcr  of  the  Wa5*lng- 
ton  Post  I  think  a  portion  of  that  piece 
ifi  deserving  of  repetition: 

Jtrrr  P->r'1  t«  rme  of  th«  mrwt  dpr-rnt  hiimmi 
beiogs  In  Washln^on.  He  Is  not  k  b«ter.  nmr 
Is  he  under  a  constant  compulsion  to  prove 
falB  0VB  w«rth  t>f  dominating  and  downgrad- 
iQg  tfttoMa. 

Tte  qujLlUies  he  has  displayed  in  iiis  con- 
firmation haarlngs — and  In  2£  years  In  Con- 
gress— may  be  Just  wtiat  the  doctor  ordered 
for  tlTts  badly  battered  Republic. 

I  think  tliat  admirably  states  one  of 
the  nx»st  Important  aspects  of  the  aeed 
to  act  with  all  deliberate  speed  in  coa- 
finniag  tlie  nomiuaCion  of  JtntRY  Fqrd  as 
40th  Vice  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Chajrmaa.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  <  onsume  to 
the  genCieaiaB  fixwn  ^Je^^•  Hampsiure  iMr. 
Wymab  ' . 

Mr.  WVMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tiiaidk 
the  gentiemaii  from  Miciugan  lor  yield- 
ing to  me  Mr  CJiairman,  I  rise  to  en- 
l-Lrusia-stically  support  tl\e  uomiiiauon  of 
my  personal  friend  and  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  to  be 
Vjf-e  President  of  the  United  States. 
PrK>r  i(i  lus  nomiriatiou.  Pi'esldent  Nixon 
soui^  iT'CQiuaaendfrtioTi.s  from  Membeis 
of  0<mgness,  I  am  prnid  tiiat  my  fifst 
cho^e  for  lus  nomination  was  Ger^y 
FoAB.  Clearly  Ouiev  was  liic  Hr.st  oiioire 
of  man;*  of  his  colleagues  Tlus  k]>eaks 
vnlBi»es  IB  tx'imif  of  a  man  who  has 
served  in  close  aasociaiUou  vilh  oieti  acd 
womem  over  yeaj's  and  years  wlien  there 
was  no  tbou^l  whatever  that  liiey  Hiiglit 
be  a^ced  to  submit  a  recommetudatinn 
far  nonwcauan  as  Vv-e  President, 

Today  u  a  beaotifal,  clear,  cluudless 
day.  The  mid  is  laright  &Qd  the  ^eeze 
from  Uie  narUtwe«l.  It  if  an  auspicious 
ooc&sian  for  oaufirsuUiaa  &s  Vice  Preei- 
deot  of  the  best  QoaUAed.  most  saajc- 
tlcally  experienced,  capable  yet  humble 
snU  MtTcafctf  'siea  in  «H  ttots  v^tt  iand. 
Like  the  character  of  the  day.  the  nom- 


ination of  GcnRY  For*  as  Vice  Pi-esklent 
marks  a  sigriificant  tai-ning  point  toward 
reTie«^"ed  and  restored  public  confidenct 
in  the  national  ieftderthip. 

The  President  likes  and  trasts  Girry 
FV>«i)  In  no  way  is  he  envious  or  .ieaious 
of  him,  and  no  amount  of  divisive  edi- 
torial comment  supgesting  that  Mr. 
Po««'s  confirmation  as  Vice  President 
will  trieger  renewed  calls  for  resign*tion 
or  impeachment  of  the  President,  will 
succscd  in  driving  a  wedse  between  the 
President  and  oar  new  Vic*  PresuieiU. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr,  Forb's  acceptance 
of  'lie  nomination  and  his  wiliinpness 
to  help  with  the  national  tefcdurship  is 
proof  positive  of  his  dedication  to  the 
President's  ultimate  pnaJf  of  a  penera- 
tion  of  peace  and  domcsUc  stabulity 
T\ithTn  a  progressive  social  fname^'ork. 
His  iiiteerttK  is  unquEstaoned  and  im- 
qacstionabie.  He  has  been  aii  effective 
minant>-  leader. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  re^ona- 
bflitiE.^  to  be  gi\  en  GEJfjrr  Foar  us  Vice 
Presiriem  will  unqueAionEtaiT  \es.\  him 
with  a  greater  authority  and  degrree  of 
participation  in  tiie  executive  brancii 
thun  liaf  been  the  case  witJi  any  former 
Vici-  Piesjdent  in  history.  Few  Vice 
PresKlenls  can  cooae  anywhere  near  the 
reocMxi  of  expenenoe  and  background  in 
Goinernmeiit  that  is  possesBed  by  Ccc- 
gressnian  Ford,  In  the  defense  field,  he 
serx-cd  far  jtars  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcomznittee  from 
which  vantagepoint  th^e  is  no  better 
owjortunity  to  devekip  a  comprehensive 
pjerspective  on  tlie  criticai  delrnse  re- 
quirements oi  the  Nation,  In  domestic 
affairs  he  has  held  a  leadership  posi- 
tion and  carried  tiie  ball  in  the  l^Riilatire 
branch  on  mea=aire  after  measure  in- 
Tohing  all  of  the  major  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  Nation  from  pollution  con- 
trol to  housing  to  energy  to  budgetary 
restraints. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  a  ."wund 
and  capable  man.  »'ho  is  al.so  kind  and 
compassioI^ate  and  understanding,  will 
^l^ortly  occupy  that  awesomely  impor- 
tant post  that  is  a  single  heartbeat  re- 
moved from  the  Prcsideiiry  ol  the  United 
SUtes. 

President  Nixon  could  not  have  made 
a  better  rtwice  for  Vice  President. 

Mr  HUTCHIXSON,  Mr,  Chairman  I 
vieSd  such  time  as  he  may  oonsurae  to  ttie 
pentleman  from  Co^MwCticUt  <Mr.  Mc- 

KUTNErl  . 

Mr  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Oiaimsan.  ttic 
Intaneibles  in  hfe  always  serm  to  be  ttie 
rao.st  difficult  to  frappie  with.  Hits  arn  - 
one  written  a  manaa!  on  hww  to  fset  a 
tone?  Is  tttere  a  <»ok  oti  the  creation  of 
a  spirit?  W^^eiT  is  there  a  set  of  bhie- 
p:-ints  which  can  tell  us  how  to  tnstiH  a 
faith,  maintahi  a  tnist? 

A«!suredly,  we  are  vithoat  *ffiniti%e 
ruides  in  these  areas,  yet  aH  of  tJ^ese  «t- 
titndes  exist  in  one  form  or  aTicrt*ier  in 
«m-  Nation  In  oar  hWtory  there  hB^e 
becT\  men  arrd  women  atnong  us  who  toy 
their  actitms  and  in  their  dealings  with 
others  have  srt  a  tone,  created  a  spirit, 
instiUed  a  faith  and  for  that,  u-c  have 
given  them  our  trust.  Some,  seemtntfy, 
ha»'e  been  bom  to  the  task;  blhers  have 
responded  to  a  xiational  seed. 

Today,  our  country  faces  a  crisis  of 


confidence  and  we  are  calling  on  Jrarr 
Fore  to  respond  to  that  national  need 
Mr  Chairman.  I  can  think  of  no  bed;-  r 
r**oice  lliwi  the  pi^ittemai.  from  Micto- 
gan.  In  a  recrnt  edttoriaL  thit  Endscpcrt 
Conn.,  Post  commented: 

The  «>mcr.pe«c*  of  lilr  Ford  durinp  tki.' 
partSCElartir  troubled  time  li>r  taie  UtiiwkI 
.Stales  U  rea^tin:^  lor  ii  i>eUK  cs  in  cdti- 
vlDotng  fatm&u  t^iai  tbere  are  peofiic  in 
govemmeiil  wko  are  Jullj  wortlij  ol  our 
utmost  trust. 

I  beHeiT  that  sentSmenl  is  one  whidi 
is  gencnyusiy  shared  m  thus  Ciiambei-  and 
onr  which  in  tiie  da:i  i^iaead  will  prove 
to  be  cosssisteiiUj'  corroct 

Ifeere  are  many  atirab  and  phraae.> 
which  can  more  than  adeqiiatel}'  char- 
acterize the  qualities  of  3t:nY  Forb  but 
it  seezns  Co  tne  that  one  stands  oitt  and 
that  is  decencF.  "To  aie,  ttie  word  ooo- 
vcy.s  fairness,  mutual  respect  and  a  oera- 
cern  for  one's  fellow  man  and  m  iife  one 
cannot  ask  iar  much  niore. 

Mi  Clutimtari.  i  beiieve  j£e«Y  Focb  Ao 
be  li-at  type  off  nsan  and  I  feel  ibat  i«»e  as 
a  !£ation  are  fartunaitc  to  have  hiza. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  ChairHtiM,  I 
yield  ;uc±i  tunc  af  he  bi&j  conmme  to 
the  gent.lranan  fram  Minnesota  'Mr. 
Zw  \cn  • . 

Ml-.  ZWiXSi.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
sufiport  ai  Hmzse  Besohiuan  735,  the 
re.<~olation  to  apprcwe  the  Qammatann  of 
GEHAi*  R.  POED  as  tlie  l*atioE"E  4eth  Vice 
President 

When  I  was  first  ejected  to  ConRTess 
in  1965  and  was  stitl  leairung  the  system 
m  early  1966,  Jcmtt  Fori  was  already  the 
minority  leader  in  tlie  House.  i^viA  helped 
nve  a  crreat  deal. 

For  25  years  Mr  Ford  has  betn  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  diStinpuished  body,  d'jria-' 
9  of  these  years  he  has  been  minority 
leader.  During  all  those  years  no  Mem- 
ber has  displayed  more  integrity,  higher 
moral  chRi-acter,  ability,  or  faith  m  the 
basic  principles  that  have  made  Aiaerica 
great,  Ne\xr  have  I  .seen  him  torn  away 
from  a  difficult  sftuatioai  or  a  problem 
that  needed  4one  hard  a-o:  V:, 

I  am  pure  that  conirressJoniJ  relations 
with  the  \VWte  HoHse  win  be  improvtc! 
toy  Mr  Fn^f's  «>e*ectkm,  which  shovid 
help  to  increase  lepis!a*n  e-ExecutiMe  in- 
teraction, and  reereate  a  working  hat - 
mony  between  the  tw«  levvis  of  iroi^em- 
ment. 

Mr,  Ctiairman.  I  con^dt r  it  an  honor 
to  speak  in  favor  oC  t*w  resototton  to  «p- 
prove  the  nominastton  xA  the  Honoir»%lc 
GrK«.T-T(  R  Pcmp  a?  fWT  r.ert  Vice  Pres.- 
dnt  of  ttw  IJnitecS  States  A.^  a  dedicafced 
citizen.  Wr  Pniwi  will  ■connnue  to  sei^e 
his  cmintrywrB, 

Mr.  mTTCHUOCyN  Mr  Ctoahinan  I 
yield  such  time  as  be  may  constwne  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hhnoi?  -iMr.  Hm<- 

RR-RATir  > . 

M-.  HAWRAHAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Ifke  to  add  my  support  to  that  of 
my  coHeagTies,  concerning  the  in?tafta- 
tion  of  the  Honorable  Gtr.m-ti  FVmTi  into 
the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  sen'ed  oniy  1  year  tn  the  Hcmst^ 
of  Representatives;  dnrhig  that  yrar, 
hottxver.  I  have  looked  to  Mr.  Pore  Hwny 
lljnes  lor  counsel  ^"tl  assistance — and  he 
has  never  let  me  down.  His  many  years 
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service  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the 
Republican  Party  speak  for  themselves. 
The  office  of  Vice  President  is  an  ill- 
defined  and  difficult  office  to  describe. 
The  man  chosen  to  fill  the  position  must 
i^ssist  and  support  the  President,  yet 
maintain  his  individuality.  He  must 
defer  to  the  President  on  matters  involv- 
ing our  Nation,  yet  be  ready — at  a  mo- 
ment's notice — to  take  over  our  affairs. 
It  takes  a  strong,  dedicated  man  to  fill 
that  post. 

The  years  have  proven  Mr.  Ford  an 
honest,  hard-working,  and  very  capable 
man — the  kind  of  man  we  need  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  look 
forward  to  serving  under  Vice  President 
Gerald  Ford 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Thomson  I 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  13  years  in  the  House  I 
have  been  a  constant  admirer  of  Jerry 
Ford  for  his  fairness  and  firm  grasp  of 
the  political  and  legislative  processes.  He 
will  be  an  outstanding  Vice  President. 

Thirteen  months  ago,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  electorate 
endorsed  the  Republican  platform  In  a 
hard-hitting  issues-oriented  campaign. 
Jehry  Ford  Ls  firmly  committed  to  imple- 
menting ttiat  Repubhcan  program.  The 
Nation  deserves  a  Vice  President  com- 
mitted to  the  Republican  approach  to  na- 
tional problems.  In  Jerry  Ford  they  are 
getting  such  a  leader. 

The  Watergate  scandal  has  cast  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  over  the  administra- 
tion. Jerry  Ford  is  a  fresh,  clean  figure 
who  can  help  restore  pubUc  confidence  in 
the  Government,  a  desire  shared  by  even 
the  most  partisan  of  the  President's  de- 
tractors. Jerry  has  been  thoroughly  In- 
vestigated by  the  Congress  and  found  to 
be  what  we  all  beheved  him  to  be  in  the 
first  place:  a  decent,  honest,  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

Jerry  Ford  is  a  proven  leader.  His  ex- 
perience as  Republican  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Including  his 
frequent  high-level  security  briefings  at 
the  White  House,  has  prepared  him  In 
many  ways  to  assume  an  important  posi- 
tion within  the  administration. 

Members  of  the  Congress  who  know 
and  respect  Jerry  can  see  in  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Vice-Presidency  an  opportu- 
nity to  again  establish  a  strong  working 
relationship  with  the  White  House.  E>ur- 
uig  the  past  several  months  that  rela- 
tionship has  been  strengthened  as  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  has 
recognized  the  critical  necessity  of  coop- 
eration to  solve  some  of  our  pressing 
problems.  A  good  example  of  the  im- 
proved relationship  has  been  the  prompt 
congressional  action  on  key  portions  of 
the  President's  energy  programs. 

With  Jerry  Ford  as  Vice  President.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  also  be 
persuaded  to  tackle  the  pressing  issues  of 
tax  reform,  campaign  finance  reform, 
welfare  reform  and  health  care  reform 
to  name  a  few  Too  much  time  has  been 
lost  in  the  distractions  that  have  oc- 
cupied most  of  this  year. 

Jerry  Ford  Is  a  man  for  the  times.  He 
represents  the  way  the  majority  of  our 


people  want  to  approach  our  policy  prob- 
lems. And  he  is  a  man  who  will  grow 
in  his  new  position  to  become  one  of  the 
truly  great  Vice  Presidents  in  our  his- 
tory. Those  of  lis  who  have  worked  close- 
ly with  him  in  the  House  know  that  while 
his  many  talents  are  relatively  unknown 
they  are  well  developed. 

We  wish  him  all  success  in  his  new 
position. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr,  Horton  > . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  confirmation  of  our  col- 
league. Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Although  I  was  among  those  who  urged 
the  nomination  of  Jerry  Ford,  and  al- 
though I  have  had  every  confidence  in 
his  Integrity  and  his  ability  to  lead,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Committee 
which  considered  the  nomination  de- 
serve the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
Nation  for  condu-.tlng  a  serious  and 
thorough  investigation  and  inquiry  into 
Jerry's  background  and  his  capability  to 
serve  in  this  high  office.  This  Is.  as  will 
be  said  over  and  over  again  on  this  fioor 
today,  an  historic  moment  in  American 
history.  Never  before  have  we  had  a  man 
serving  In  the  Vice-Presidency  who  did 
not  achieve  that  office  by  the  usual  route 
of  election  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  Since 
the  circumstances  necessitated  use  of  the 
25th  amendment  procedure  for  filling  a 
Vice-Presidential  vacancy,  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  Congress  take 
with  deep  seriousness  its  responsibility 
to  pass  Judgment  on  the  President's  nom- 
inee for  this  post. 

The  fact  that  Jerry  Ford  has  success- 
fully navigated  what  Is  probably  the  most 
thorough  congressional  Investigation  ever 
mounted  to  approve  a  Presidential  nom- 
inee is  in  everj'  respect  a  tribute  to  him, 
and  to  his  record  of  a  quarter  centurj'  of 
service  to  the  people  of  America. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
and  working  with  Jerry  Ford  for  all  of 
my  11  years  in  the  Congress.  He  brings  to 
the  Vice-Presidency  those  qualities  which 
are  both  the  most  admired  and  the  most 
sought  after  In  the  history  of  American 
politics.  Among  all  Members  of  the 
House.  Jerry  stands  out  in  his  sheer  ded- 
ication to  duty,  his  long  hours  of  hard 
work,  his  ability  to  maintain  close 
friendships  and  a  high  level  of  respect 
among  those  of  every  political  and  philo- 
sophical stripe,  his  mastery  of  the  art  of 
legislative  compromise,  and  his  total 
honesty  and  integrity.  All  of  these  com- 
prise an  ideal  blending  of  the  finest  In- 
gredients for  public  leadership  and  pub- 
Uc service. 

While  he  represents  a  single  Michigan 
district  In  the  House,  Jerry  Ford  has 
traveled  throughout  these  United  States 
perhaps  more  widely  than  any  other 
Member.  As  minority  leader,  he  has  gen- 
erously made  himself  available  to  accept 
Invitations  to  speak  in  literally  hundreds 
of  communities  throughout  the  country. 
Over  the  period  of  years  that  he  has  led 
the  Republican  side  of  the  House,  he 
has  developed  a  truly  national  perspec- 
tive on  the  mood  and  priorities  of  our 
people  on  the  serious  domestic  and  for- 


eign issues  which  confront  our  National 
Government. 

This  year,  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  I  have  seen  a  different  side 
of  Jerry  Ford.  In  leadership  sessions,  I 
have  witnessed  time  and  time  again  the 
success  of  his  painstaking  and  patient 
approach  to  leadership.  Never  too  hur- 
ried to  listen  to  a  point  of  view,  never 
closing  his  mind  to  a  better  alternative, 
Jerry  epitomizes  the  kind  of  political 
leadership  ability  which  makes  demo- 
cratic government  function  effectively. 
In  his  decisions  on  issues,  he  has  blended 
personal  principle  with  the  execution  of 
his  duty  as  leader  of  the  minority  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  as  primary  spokes- 
man in  the  House  for  the  administra- 
tion. While  this  is  a  far  more  difficult 
task  than  any  of  us  face  as  individual 
Members,  Jerry  has  shown  over  the 
years,  his  mastery  of  fair  and  principled 
decb;ionmaking  on  the  Issues  which  af- 
fect the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  proudly  cast  my 
vote  for  confirming  Jerry  Ford.  I  think 
the  American  people  can  expect  that  he 
will  add  both  credit  and  dimension  to 
the  Office  of  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen). 
Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  after- 
noon I  will  cast  my  vote  with  the  great- 
est of  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  doubt  that  any  vote  that  I  have  cast 
or  will  cast  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
will  be  as  satisfying  to  me  personally. 

I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  being 
present  at  the  White  House  on  the  night 
of  October  12,  1973,  when  the  President 
announced  his  nomination  of  Congress- 
man Ford.  Present  at  the  White  House 
was  a  large  number  of  Congressmen  of 
both  political  parties.  Before  the  Presi- 
dent revealed  the  name  of  his  nominee, 
he  said  that  the  person  he  would  nomi- 
nate had  served  with  great  distinction  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  25 
years.  With  that,  the  President's  audi- 
ence reacted  with  a  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  prolonged  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. The  atmosphere  was  electric,  for 
everyone  there  knew  that  the  President 
was  referring  to  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford. 

There  are  numeix)us  adjectives  that 
one  might  use  to  describe  the  exemplai-y 
character  of  Congressman  Ford.  The 
whole  being  of  Gerald  Ford  speaks  more 
eloquently  in  his  favor  than  any  words. 
But,  some  are  suggested  by  the  letters  of 
his  name.  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  Generous, 
Energetic.  Responsible,  Able,  Loyal,  De- 
cent, Reliable,  Fair.  Optimistic.  Respect- 
ed, and  Dedicated.  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  all 
of  these  things  and  much  more. 

Today.  December  6,  1973,  is  a  memor- 
able and  historic  day.  It  is  a  day  on  which 
we  should  all  thank  God  for  giving  us 
such  a  good  and  noble  man. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fotjn- 

TATI*). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
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in  support  of  the  conflfrfiiatlon  of  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  a 
very  Important  responsibility  and  duty 
to  perform  on  this  historic  occasion,  and 
I  think  it  might  be  well  to  emphasize  the 
nature  of  our  responsibility.  First,  it  is 
neither  the  duty  nor  the  right  of  the 
House  to  select  the  Vice  President.  Under 
the  25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  when  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Vice  President  occurs,  the 
President  nominates  an  individual  to  fill 
the  vacancy;  the  Congress  must  then 
either  accept  or  reject  the  President's 
nomination. 

Obviously,  no  mortal  can  predict  with 
certainty  how  any  individual  will  per- 
form when  faced  with  the  challenge  and 
responsibility  of  the  second  highest  office 
in  the  country,  and  more  important,  the 
potential  challenge  of  the  highest  office 
in  our  land,  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
Stat«s. 

What  we  can  and  must  do,  however.  Is 
to  examine — thoroughly,  conscientiously, 
and  prayerfully — the  qualities  and  quali- 
fications of  the  nominee  and  accept  or 
reject  the  nomination  on  the  basis  of 
that  examination, 

I  have  known  Gerald  Ford  and  served 
with  him  here  in  the  Congress  for  nearly 
21  years.  Just  on  the  basis  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  my  observation  of  him  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  as  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Party,  and  in  his  position 
oi"  leadership  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, it  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
an  objective  evaluation  of  Gerald  Ford's 
personal  characteristics  and  qualifica- 
tions and  public  service  provide  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  rejecting  his  nomination. 
On  the  contrai-y.  my  observations  of  him 
satisfy  me  that  such  an  examination 
clearly  justifies  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval I  am  sure  his  nomination  will  re- 
ceive here  today. 

This  feeling  on  my  part  Is  confirmed 
very  strongly  by  the  report  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  headed  by  Its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Mr.  Rodino.  I  have 
examined  that  report  and  I  find  that  the 
Investigation  which  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  made  of  Gerald  Ford  has 
probably  been  the  most  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation which  has  ever  been  made  of 
iny  person  being  considered  for  any  pub- 
lic office. 

An  examination  of  that  report  dis- 
closes that  the  entire  record  of  Gerald 
foRD's  life,  both  private  anf'  public,  was 
covered,  including  his  tax  returns,  his 
'.ampaign  finances,  his  medical  records, 
lis  political  philosophy,  voting  record  as 
I  Member  of  Congress,  his  contacts  with 
{overnmental  agencies,  constituents,  und 
ithers  during  his  congressional  career, 
lis  bar  association  records,  his  law  prac- 
ice,  his  dealings  with  private  citizens, 
ncludlng  members  of  his  own  family,  his 
;ervlce  on  the  Warren  Commission,  and 
ipparently  whatever  may  have  been 
vritten  or  said  or  found  about  him  dur- 
ng  the  course  of  his  life. 

This  report  of  the  Judiciary  Commlt- 
«e  investigation,  after  such  a  thorough 
nvestlgation  of   Mr.  Fords  entire  life 


experience  concludes  that  Gerald  Ford 
is  eminently  qualified  to  become  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
if  fate  should  so  determine,  he  has  the 
qualifications  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Speaking  personally  again,  during  my 
association  with  Gerald  Ford  here  In  the 
House,  his  position  and  my  position  on 
matters  of  political  philosophy  and  of  a 
legislative  nature  have  often  been  differ- 
ent. Nonetheless,  the  fact  of  these  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  which  is  democracy 
in  action,  has  in  no  way  affected  my 
judgment  of  his  ability  and  his  splendid 
personal  qualities. 

In  view  of  the  problems  of  our  times 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress in  some  of  the  communication 
problems  which  have  existed,  I  think  it 
should  be  said  that  Gerald  Ford  is  one 
of  the  most  communicative  public  of- 
ficials in  government. 

He  has  always  been  willing  to  listen  to 
and  respect  the  opinions  of  others  re- 
gardless of  their  political  views  and 
philosophy.  He  has  always  been  acces- 
sible to  Ills  colleagues,  and  my  guess  is 
that  he  is  also  accessible  to  his  con- 
stituents, or  he  would  not  have  been  in 
the  Congress  for  all  of  these  years. 

Gerald  Ford  has  a  well-deserved  rep- 
utation for  personal  integrity  among 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  both  polit- 
ical parties.  In  the  very  best  sense  of 
the  term,  Gerald  Ford's  word  Is  his 
bond. 

In  my  opinion,  Gerald  Ford,  during 
the  years  I  have  observed  him,  has  re- 
flected credit,  not  only  up>on  himself,  his 
family,  his  constituents  and  his  political 
party,  but  he  has  reflected  credit  upon 
this  Nation. 

He  has  been  partisan,  yes,  but  he  has 
been  a  responsible  partisan,  and  that, 
too,  from  all  sides,  has  kept  democracy 
alive. 

Of  couree,  it  would  be  foolhardly  for 
anyone  to  even  attempt  to  question 
Gerald  Ford's  qualifications  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Vice  President,  He  will  preside 
over  the  U.S.  Senate  with  dignity  and 
honesty  and  fairness.  But  when  we  elect 
Gerald  Ford  as  the  next  Vice  Presi- 
dent, we  will  nominate  a  person  who 
could  well  become  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  have  Vice  Presidents. 

And,  as  I  have  already  said,  should 
the  opportimlty  present  Itself  for  him 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President, 
he  is  qualified  to  do  so. 

In  these  troubled  times  when  so  much 
is  at  stake,  when  so  many  questions  re- 
main imanswered.  when  in  fact  the  very 
survival  of  our  Nation  as  we  have  so  long 
known  it,  hangs  in  the  balance,  Gerald 
Ford  may  well  be  the  right  man  at 
the  right  time.  If  he  should  ever  be  called 
upon  to  seiTe  as  President,  his  unchal- 
lenged integrity  and  openness,  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  communicate,  espe- 
cially with  the  Coiifrress,  and  to  work 
with  others  will  stand  him  and  the  Nation 
in  good  stead.  In  fact,  his  25  years  of 
service  In  this  bod,v  and  his  9  years  as 
leader  of  his  party  here,  give  Gerald 
Ford  a  background  of  training  and  expe- 
rience unequaled  by  otiiers  In  public  life 


and  probably  by  few  who  have  ever 
served  in  the  office  of  Vice  President  or 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am,  therefore,  pleased 
to  support  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gerald  Ford  to  be  the  next 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  May 
God  be  with  him  and  with  us. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr,  Brasco)  . 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
studied  carefully  all  aspects  of  the  con- 
firmation of  Gerry  Ford  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  I 
have  many  philosophical  differences  with 
some  of  the  positions  he  has  taken.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
philosophical  and  political  differences 
will  continue  rather  than  diminish.  How- 
ever, honest  men  may  differ. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  and 
served  with  Gerry  Ford  for  7  years.  He 
Is  a  thoroughly  honest  and  decent  man 
I  also  believe  him  to  be  a  compassionate 
man  possessed  of  good  instincts.  It  is  my 
belief  that  these  instincts  will  come  to 
the  fore  in  any  crisis  he  may  confront. 

Therefore,  on  balance,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  vote  in  favor  of  Gerry  Ford's  con- 
firmation. 

Right  now.  this  country  is  desperately 
in  need  of  a  Vice  President  to  stand  be- 
hind the  President  in  case  for  any  rea- 
son he  does  not  finish  his  term  of  office. 
We  carmot  ignore  the  realities  and  exi- 
gencies of  our  present  situation.  There- 
fore, in  humble  hope  and  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, I  annoimce  this  stand.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  like  other  men  placed 
in  such  a  situation,  Gerry  will  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  the  challenge  on  behalf 
of  a  cautiously  optimistic  Republic.  To- 
ward this  effort,  I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
House  votes  later  today  on  the  con- 
flnnation  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Ford)  as  the  40th  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  him.  But,  I  would  like  for  the 
record,  to  state  my  reasons. 

I  probably  disagree  with  Gerry  Ford 
on  the  vast  majority  of  major  issues,  both 
foreign  and  domestic  facing  this  coun- 
tiT-  There  are  manj-  others,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  for  whom  I 
would  prefer  to  cast  a  vote  today.  None- 
theless, as  I  said,  I  will  support  him. 

First,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  legisla- 
tive hlstor>'  of  the  25th  amendment 
makes  it  plain  that  the  intent  of  that 
amendment  is  that  the  man  nominated 
to  fill  a  Vice-Presidential  vacancy  should 
be  of  the  same  political  philosophy  as 
the  President.  Indeed,  the  author  of  that 
amendment  has  publicly  stated  that  tliat 
was  his  intent  when  he  first  introduced 
it. 

When  I  review  legislative  rollcalls  I 
can  find  only  a  handful  of  men  who  have 
voted  more  closely  with  the  President 
than  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and 
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I  c&n  find  DO  one  in  Congress  who  has 
been  a  stronger  political  ally  of  the  Pres- 
ident. So,  In  that  narrow  sense,  he  meets 
W  one  of  the  qualifications  to  be  the  Vice 
President. 

Second,  I  hold  Gekry  FoaD's  Integrity 
in  high  respect.  I  sincerely  believe  him  to 
be  an  honest  man.  and  I  think  we  all  be- 
lieve that  above  everytliing  else  right  now 
the  country  needs  in  the  Vice-Presidency 
an  individual  whose  honesty  and  In- 
t^^nty  Is  not  questioned. 

TThi.Ti   with  many  questions  surround- 
ing Wit^rgTite  still  unanswered,  and  the 
^-■.•vibi.ifv    growlni?   that   the   President 
'i.iv  r*>s!-rn  or  be  Impeached,  I  think  it  Is 

''.r-s-sarv  that  we  confirm  a  Republican 

.'>•  President  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  Whatever  your  individual  view  of 
impeachment  is.  the  fact  remains  that  a 
great  many  people  throughout  this  coun- 
try are  less  than  anxious  to  go  forward 
with  the  Impeachment  process  until  a 
Republican  is  safely  lodged  In  the  Vice- 
Presidency  because  of  their  justified  un- 
willingness to  see  the  Democratic  Party 
win  by  constitutional  accident  what  It 
lost  last  November;  namely,  the  Presi- 
dential election 

But  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  sound  a 
cautionary  note.  I  will  be  voting  for 
Gerry  Ford  with  the  knowledge  that 
there  la  a  great  possibility  that  he  may 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  before  the 
end  of  his  term  as  Vice  President. 

I  am  more  than  a  little  uncomfortable 
with  the  prospect  that  the  25th  amend- 
ment would  then  result  In  the  Presidency 
and  the  Vice-Presidency  both  being  oc- 
cupied by  men  who  have  no  direct  man- 
date from  the  people. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  our 
constitutional  business  will  not  be  fin- 
ished with  the  confirmation  of  Gkriy 
Ford.  I  really  believe  that  to  prevent 
future  possibilities  of  both  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President  being  selected, 
rather  than  elected,  to  the  highest  ofBce 
tills  country  can  give,  we  seriously  ex- 
amine the  posslbOlty  of  amending  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  a  special 
election  as  an  alternative  to  Impeach- 
ment in  cases  where  the  President  Is  ad- 
judged by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress 
to  have  systematically  and  willfully 
failed  to  execute  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress,  systematlcully  exceeded  the 
constitutional  power  of  his  oCQce,  or  al- 
lowed the  constitutional  rights  of  D.S. 
citizens  to  be  systematically  trespassed 
upon. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  constitu- 
tional amendments  which  have  been  In- 
troduced In  this  House  In  recent  months 
by  Mrs  Gasxv.  Mr  Binchax,  m.vself  and 
others.  I  would  urge  all  Members  of  the 
l^Iouse  to  review  those  suggestions. 

I  do  not  like  to  mar  Gkkrt  Ford's  day 
by  discussing  this  at  this  time.  A  high 
honor  Is  being  bestowed  upon  him  today. 
x.qA  he  has  a  rlsht  to  enjoy  It.  But  the 
most  Important  thing,  after  all.  Is  the 
fature  of  this  country  and  we  cannot, 
despite  our  fondness  for  the  minority 
leader,  ignore  our  responsibilities  to  look 
Leyond  this  event. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
:  uch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
Vieman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Fasc«u.)  . 


Mr  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  '  rise  In 
support  of  House  Resolution  735  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Gkrald  R.  Ford 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  19  years  I  have  served  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
come  to  know  and  highly  respect  Jerry 
Ford  and  his  ability.  He  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent minority  leader,  and  has  had  the 
total  support  of  his  party. 

Jkrry  Ford  has  been  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  Intensive  investigations 
ever  experienced  by  any  political  nom- 
inee This  thorough  examination  of  his 
public  and  personal  life  has  only  af- 
firmed that  his  honesty  and  integrity  are 
above  reproach. 

While  I  am  of  a  dlfTerent  political  per- 
suasion and  Jerry  Ford  and  I  may  dis- 
agree strongly  on  the  approach  to  the 
solution  of  national  problems,  I  believe 
that  Jerry  Ford  deserves  the  opportunity 
and  the  honor  of  being  Vice  President. 

He  Is  an  outstanding  American  who 
has  served  his  country  admirably.  Both 
his  knowledge  and  expertise  in  legislative 
affairs  and  his  high  personal  sUndards 
prove  Jerry  Foro  worthy  and  capable 
of  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
genUeman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Slack)  . 

Mr  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
.-support  of  the  confirmation  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  judgment  he  is  fit  and 
quaJifled  to  hold  the  high  office  for  which 
he  has  been  nominated  pursuant  to  the 
26th  amendment. 

For  some  15  years  I  have  observed  his 
sense  of  fair  play  and  his  qualities  of 
sincerity  and  decency  In  the  midst  of 
challenging  debate  meanwhile  develop- 
ing respect  for  his  command  of  the  leg- 
islative process  and  leadership  abilities. 

There  is  a  need  to  restore  confidence  in 
our  Government  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  I  know  his  record  Is  such 
that  confidence  will  Indeed  be  restored. 
He  will  have  my  support  and  my  readi- 
ness to  lend  cooperation  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  maxvj  problems  which  face 
our  country  today. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr  CowYrRS). 

Mr.  CONYERS  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  fMr.  Wic- 
cms)  who  Is  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  has  raised  one  of  the  most 
Important  ancillary  points  that  I  think  is 
also  under  consideration  today  to  these 
hearings.  I  argue  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  vote  against,  not  only  this 
nominee,  but  any  nominee  if  in  his  judg- 
ment that  nominee  holds  views  or  has  a 
philosophy  which,  when  brought  to  that 
high  office  would  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Ccaigressman  be  unsatisfactory  or  harm- 
ful to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  begin  to  de- 
termine what  standards  are  acceptable  in 
considering  confirmation  and  what  are 
not.  The  gentleman  from  California  says 
he  rejects  mine  as  well  as  those  two  other 
suggested  standards  because  he  says  it 
would  in  some  way  repudiate  the  man- 
date of  the  people.  I  ask  the  gentleman. 


how  in  the  world  would  the  mandate  of 
the  people  be  repudiated  in  repudiating  a 
nomination  for  Vice  President  of  a  per- 
son who  was  not  even  considered  when 
the  people  voted  1  year  ago? 

Mr  WIGGINS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  the  purpose  of  a  response. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Surely,  I  will  make  Just 
a  brief  response. 

My  answer  would  be  that  the  gentle- 
man's position  gives  no  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  an  administration 
with  a  certata  philosophical  bent  was 
elected  by  the  people.  Your  standard 
would  permit  a  repudiation  of  a  popular 
mandate. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Not  so.  There  Is  noth- 
ing in  this  standard  that  suggests  that 
the  President  would  have  to  nominate 
.someone  not  of  his  own  party  or  of  his 
own  views,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man respectfully  to  reexamine  this: 
That  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  submit, 
would  vote  against  a  nominee  if  the 
nominee  brought  to  the  high  office  to 
which  he  was  nominated  a  philosophy 
which.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Member 
who  is  voting,  would  be  harmful  to  the 
Nation. 

This  does  not  exclude  Republicans. 
That  does  not  exclude  necessarily 
Gerald  Ford  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
gentleman  who  Is  voting  for  him,  he 
finds  nothing  harmful,  and  I  presume 
he  does  not  find  anything  harmful  in  the 
views  or  In  the  philosophy  of  the  nom- 
inee. 

As  a  matter  fact,  I  would  submit  that 
he  has  applied  this  standard  without 
acknowledging  It.  He  finds,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  views  of  the  nominee. 
If  brought  to  the  high  office,  would  be 
operative  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

But  I  submit  to  the  gentleman,  respect- 
fully, that  If  a  Member  of  Congress  can- 
not reach  that  same  judgment,  he  has 
an  equal  obligation  to  vote  against  the 
nominee,  solely  on  those  gix)unds.  not 
because  the  nominee  Is  like  the  Presi- 
dent or  because  he  Is  a  Republican,  but 
because  it  has  to  be  based  on  this  most 
elemental  standard,  and  no  Member  of 
Congress  should  be  able  to  disagree  with. 
Mr  WIGGINS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  CONYERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
respectfully,  I  appreciate  and  understand 
the  gentleman's  point  of  view  It  is  my 
point  of  view,  however,  that  individual 
Members  of  Congress  must  rise  against 
their  personal  notions  of  philosophy  In 
order  to  maintain  a  continuity  In  the  ad- 
min Isti-ation. 

Mr  CONYERS  But.  I  am  trying  to 
make  the  point  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
a  person  bringing  the  philosophy  that 
the  Individual  Member  wants  brought  to 
the  high  office:  It  Is  whether  the  philos- 
ophy that  the  nominee  brings  to  the  high 
office  is,  in  itself,  objectionable  or  not. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  demon.^rate,  in 
a  more  concrete  way,  how  the  President 
could  satisfy  this  criteria  without  forc- 
ing Democrats  to  vote  against  the  nomi- 
nee because  they  object  to  his  philosophy. 
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This  can  be  done  by  his  merely  nomi- 
nating any  number  of  eligible  and  quali- 
fied members  of  the  Presidents  party 
who,  in  fact,  have  philosophies  that  will 
not  In  the  judgment  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  be  harmful  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  unrealistic  for 
the  Democrats  in  the  Congress  to  even 
suggest  that  any  Republican  nominated 
per  se  would  be  disqualified  by  virtue  of 
his  philosophy  being  antithetical  to  our 
pliilosophy.  We  are  not  talking  about 
partisanship  and  we  are  not  talking  about 
party  points  of  view.  By  the  same  judg- 
ment, It  would  be  absurd  for  anyone  to 
suggest  that  the  voting  record  of  a  nomi- 
nee should  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  what  his  philosophy 
Is.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  clear  that 
we  will  not  have  a  voting  record  and  the 
kinds  of  specific  positions  pinpointed  in 
this  nominee.  If  any  Member  of  Congress 
applied  this  standard,  then,  he  would 
not  be  applying  it  on  a  partisan  basis:  to 
the  conti*ary,  he  would  be  drawing  from 
his  judgment  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
nominee  would  be  harmful  to  the  Nation, 
based  on  the  most  specific,  concrete  evi- 
dence that  could  possibly  be  produced  In 
argument  against  the  nomination. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  to  merely 
pass  off  this  test  as  being  one  of  partisan- 
ship is  to  miss  one  of  the  most  important 
responsibilities  under  the  25tli  amend- 
ment that  this  House  has  to  perform.  Be- 
cause if  a  Member  cannot,  in  his  judg- 
ment, find  that  the  nominee  will  con- 
duct himself  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  he  has  a  right  to  vote  against 
that  nomination,  regardless  of  party,  re- 
gardless of  friendship,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  a  colleague  and  has 
served  admirably  In  the  House,  and  re- 
gardless of  how  honest  or  how  ethical  he 
may  be. 

This  is  because  the  basis  of  a  Mem- 
ber's vote  must  ultimately  go  to  the  fun- 
damental reason  that  brings  us  here  as 
Representatives  in  the  Congress,  and  that 
is  to  vote  in  the  national  interest.  Each 
Member  of  Congress,  although  he  repre- 
sents his  district  and  works  with  that 
view  in  mind,  still  must  realize  that 
every  vote  he  casts  in  his  career  in  the 
Congress  is  not  based  on  the  opinions  of 
his  constituents  alone  but,  indeed,  must 
be  based  on  the  national  Interest  to 
which  he  Is  committed  as  national  legis- 
lator. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  carefully  to 
consider  this  standard  to  determtotag 
how  you  will  vote  on  this  very  important 
question. 

I  now  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldmg. 

I  will  take  some  time  on  my  own, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Chairman, 
but  I  felt  It  important  at  this  juncture 
to  indicate  to  you  how  strongly  many  of 
us  feel  about  the  cogency  of  your  argu- 
ment. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  shall  vote  agatost  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominee:  apparently  no  seri- 
ous consideration  was  given  to  the  ktod 
of  cogent  argument  that  you  have  pre- 
sented on  the  floor. 


I  will  speak  to  this  later  on  on  my  own 
time,  but  I  wanted  to  mterrupt  at  this 
Juncture  to  brtog  this  potot  out. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish)  . 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  the  nomtoation  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  of  Michigan  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  historic  occasion  for  this 
Chamber.  Today,  for  the  first  time,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  vote  pur- 
suant to  our  responsibilities  imder  the 
25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
From  the  time  that  the  office  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency  became  vacant  it  has  been  my 
firm  belief  that  filling  that  vacancy 
ought  to  be  our  first  priority.  For  that  is 
the  very  purpose  and  intent  of  the  25th 
amendment — to  insure  that  the  Nation 
will  nearly  always  have  a  Vice  President. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  It  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  hearings  regardmg  the 
nomtoation  of  Congressman  Ford,  Much 
praise  is  due  our  chairman  and  ranktog 
member  for  their  conduct  of  our  heai-- 
ings  and  our  deliberations. 

I  doubt  in  congressional  history  that 
a  man's  public  and  private  life  have  ever 
been  so  carefully  scrutinized.  He  was  a 
witness  himself  for  a  total  of  20  hours. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to- 
terviewed  over  1,000  persons  in  compiling 
Uie  1,700  page  report  on  the  nomtoee. 
But,  subject  to  this  unprecedented 
searchtog  and  inquirj',  nothmg  came 
forth  that  would  disqualify  this  man 
from  holding  the  high  Office  of  Vice 
President. 

During  these  hearings,  Jerry  Ford 
conducted  himself  with  such  frankness 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  that  even 
outspoken  critics  were  moved  to  praise. 
He  displayed  personal  integrity,  an  open 
and  forthcoming  attitude  and  a  real  ap- 
preciation of  congressional  and  public 
anxieties  about  the  misuse  of  Presi- 
dential power.  Tlie  political  process,  I 
believe,  was  furthered  and  enlianced  by 
the  qualities  of  decency  and  candor 
which  came  across  m  our  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  that  we 
have  before  us  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  Chamber,  who  has  been  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  the  House 
since  1965.  His  style  of  leadership  in  the 
House  has  always  been  open  and  consul- 
tive — a  quality  welcome  both  to  the 
Congress  and  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
know  Jerry  Ford  and  I  respect  him  as 
a  man  of  abiUty  and  integrity.  He  is  de- 
servtog  of  our  trust  and  the  trust  of  a 
troubled  Nation. 

Contrary  to  what  we  have  heard  from 
sources  in  this  debate,  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  25th  amendment  require 
that  we  act  "^th  dispatch.  In  fact  many 
Judiciary  Committee  members,  p>oles 
apart  politically  from  Mr.  Ford,  saw 
themselves  as  surrogates  for  their  con- 
stituents. While  they  disagreed  with 
many  of  the  nommee's  positions,  their 
districts  had  voted  for  a  Republican 
President  to  1972  and  in  supporttog  Mr, 
Ford  they  were  continuing  the  mandate 
and  responsibility  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  lead  our  Nation. 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  . 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
enthusiastically  support  the  confirma- 
tion of  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  reams  of 
news  copy  that  have  been  printed  about 
the  nomination  of  Congressman  Gerald 
R.  Ford  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  all  em- 
phasize that  he  is  a  dedicated  servant  to 
Ills  country.  In  his  own  words: 

I  haven't  had  a  real  vacation  since  I  was 
elected.  But  I  don't  mind.  It's  a  great  ex- 
perience and  a  high  honor  to  be  a  United 
States  Ckingressman. 

In  his  25  year  tenuie  he  has  main- 
tained an  attendance  record  of  over  90 
percent — an  enviable  record. 

This  able,  conscientious  and  trustwor- 
thy man  was  first  elected  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress and  each  succeeding  Congress  with 
never  less  than  60  percent  of  the  vote; 
yet  he  has  always  had  time  to  assist  his 
colleagues  in  their  campaigns.  He  is  al- 
ways free  with  his  time  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  for  fellow  Repubhcans;  yet  he  has 
never  gone  into  a  congressional  district 
and  uttered  a  derogatory  word  about  a 
Democrat,  because  he  deeply  believes  to 
the  two  party  system. 

An  effective  minority  leader  stoce  the 
opentog  of  the  89th  Congress,  Jerry  has 
proved  that  he  can  influence  votes  with- 
out pressure.  One  of  his  greatest  re- 
sources is  his  totally  sincere  mannei  to- 
ward liis  fellow  Congressmen  and  his 
constituency.  Proficient  in  parliamentary 
procedure,  tolerant  yet  persuasive,  Jerry 
Ford  accomplishes  his  goals  without  an- 
tagonizing the  opposition.  He  is  truly  a 
"Congressman's  Congressman",  a  "giant 
of  achievement". 

Lastly  but  most  Importantly  Jerry 
Ford  has  the  ability,  the  integrity,  the 
experience  and  the  vision  to  be  a  great 
leader  as  President  of  the  United  States 
if  this  be  God's  will. 

Little  more  need  I  add.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  what  countless  others  have  said.  How- 
ever, the  people  of  the  16th  District  of 
Ohio  and  I  personally  want  him  to  know 
of  our  deep  affection  and  respect  for  him. 
His  departure  from  this  House  is  a  trib- 
ute to  his  dedicated  tenure,  which  por- 
tends much  good  for  the  Nation,  as  well 
as  being  a  proper  recognition  that  one 
man's  integrity  can  indeed  be  a  mark  of 
this  counti-y's  gieatness. 

As  he  moves  on  to  his  new  role  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  we  wish 
him  Godspeed. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
truly  a  historic  day  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. The  House  of  Representatives  is 
privileged  to  give  final  confirmation  to 
one  of  its  own  as  the  40lh  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat^^.';  As  one  who 
was  at  the  White  Hou.'^e  when  President 
Nixon  made  his  historic  announcement 
designating  Jerry  Ford  as  the  Vice-Pres- 
idential nominee,  I  was  elated  with  his 
selection. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  is  a  remarkable  man. 
He  will  bring  to  the  national  leadership 
a  solid  record  of  legislative  achievement 
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and  the  strength  of  character  that  can 
inspire  wide  public  confldence. 

No  public  official  or  private  citizen  for 
that  matter  has  undergone  the  exhaust- 
ing public  scrutiny  that  Jerry  Ford  has 
over  the  past  several  weeks.  He  had  his 
entire  life  paraded  before  him  in  full 
public  view.  As  all  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  knew  well  in  advance. 
Jerky  came  through  with  flying  colors. 
The  way  in  which  he  handled  himself 
throughout  this  ordeal  demonstrates  to 
the  people  I  think  quite  dramatically  the 
inner  strength,  cliaracter.  and  Impec- 
cable Integrity  of  Gexald  Fobd. 

He  has  been  universally  referred  to  as 
a  good,  honest,  and  decent  man  and  a 
man  of  "civility."  More  than  these  quali- 
ties, Jerry  Forjd  has  been  a  friend  and 
leader  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
for  the  past  25  years.  His  Icnowledge  and 
atf)preclation  of  the  legislative  branch 
will  enhance  the  degree  of  cooperation 
between  the  HiD  and  the  White  House 
necessary  to  see  the  Nation  through  these 
trying  times. 

Personally,  even  In  the  disagreements 
I  have  had  with  the  minority  leader,  he 
has  been  always  fair  and  understanding. 
My  service  in  the  House  has  been  en- 
riched by  knowing  and  working  with 
Gehald  Ford. 

Today,  we  as  a  Nation  again  demon- 
strate to  ourselves  and  the  whole  world 
that  even  under  stress  and  adversity 
this  great  democracy  of  ours  not  only 
survives  but  prevails.  While  the  govern- 
mental fabric  may  stretch  it  cannot  be 
broken. 

In  this  transition  of  national  leader- 
ship, we  celebrate  the  workings  of  an 
ingenious  system  of  government  that  is 
the  world  citadel  of  freedom  and  peace. 

I  am  proud  to  vote  for  a  man  who  I  am 
supremely  confident  will  serve  his 
countrymen  with  honor  and  distinction. 
Jeuiy,  while  we  will  miss  your  great 
talents  in  this  body,  especially  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  we  stand  with  you  as 
you  assume  your  new  duties  and  welcome 
the  great  opportunity  of  workijig  with 
you  to  move  America  forward. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sandman >. 

Mr  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  here  today  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
Jebsy  Ford  to  bMXxne  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  I  am  not  here 
to  start  with  his  background  from  his 
date  of  birth  on  up.  I  am  sxue  that  not 
only  do  all  of  us  know  all  about  Gerald 
Ford,  but  so  does  the  Amenci*  public.  I 
am  trying  to  be  as  bnef  as  possible,  and 
I  urge  mu  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

I  think  what  we  are  d(:<lng  here  is  look- 
ing into  the  t)a£kground  of  one  of  our 
coUeagues  to  find  whetiier  or  not  this 
ixMUvkhiaJ  should  aaeume  t>^e  second 
highest  olBce  in  the  land.  I  think  we 
should  address  ourselves  to  just  that 
and  uuUitn^  else 

Tliw  uidividual  haa  rovo/e  under  the 
clobesi  strutuiy  of  luiy  maii  ui  uje  lilalory 
ol  Uiis  counti7  The  ciiairman  of  the 
Corii.'niiU'e  on  Uie  Judiciary  has  already 
niul  Uiac  I  rem  the  time  Uie  Pre^ldeut 
submiiurd  Lu>  Diinw  on  October  12  of  this 
year  axi  extensive  investigation  haj>  been 
carried  on  by  every  Federal  agency  and 


by  every  organization  in  and  out  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  He  has  been  ques- 
tioned at  length  by  both  Houses. 

As  a  restilt  of  that  questioning,  the 
thing  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  this  moment  is  that  the 
objections  you  have  heard  here  today  are 
the  same  objections  that  were  expressed 
at  great  length  In  the  other  body  and 
which  were  also  expressed  at  great  length 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  which  I  am  a  memiier. 

As  a  result  of  that  prolonged  investiga- 
tion the  Senate  did  vote  by  92  to  3  to 
confirm  Gerald  Ford  to  bcome  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  like- 
wise voted  28  to  8,  with  one  abstention, 
to  do  the  same. 

The  FBI  report  which  was  so  exten- 
sive, some  1.700  pages  or  more,  almost  all 
of  which  was  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Ford,  was  expored  at  length  by  both 
Houses. 

I  want  JO  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  fairness  that  he 
exercised  in  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  absolutely 
pleased  with  what  the  majority  did  In 
this  intensive  investigation.  I  am  not  so 
pleased  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jerseys  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion. I  think  It  Is  completely  out  of  keep- 
ing with  hat  the  gentleman  said  up  to 
the  present  time.  But  he  has  his  right  to 
do  so  If  he  feels  it  is  justified. 

Some  people  have  suggested  In  their 
separate  remarks  that  perhaps  this  va- 
cancy ■  hould  be  filled  by  another  method, 
and  not  by  the  25th  amendment.  There 
are  people  here  who  believe  that  perhaps 
the  President  may  be  Impeached,  or  he 
may  resign,  and  this  he\n%  the  case  we 
may  have  twj  offices  to  fUl,  and  they  feel 
that  should  be  done  by  special  elections. 
They  said  so  In  their  separate  remarks. 

But  the  law  of  he  land  does  not  say 
we  do  it  that  way  The  law  of  the  land 
says  the  25th  amendment  applies.  And  If 
we  are  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  then 
those  objections  against  using  the  2Sth 
amendment  as  the  method  to  All  the  va- 
cancy are  completely  groundless. 

Before  the  committee,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  arguments  that  I  heard  was 
raised  by  a  ranking  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr  Brooksi.  And  I  think  that  this  is 
worthwhile  to  repeat.  He  said: 

I  am  not  at  all  plpss«d  at  many  at  Mr. 
Poso's  aaswvrs  because,  tf  you  put  them  all 
tog«tb«r  you  eatablUb  only  on*  thing,  and 
tltat  Is  t.Lat  he  \a  not  a  member  of  my  Party, 
he  to  a  meml>er  of  the  other  party. 

But — 

He  said- 
it  la  not  going  to  be  a  member  of  my 
party  ttiat  la  going  to  be  nominated  under 
the  36tb  amendment  And  thU  la  no  reaaon 
wtay  I  tbould  oppoee  Mr  Potc  to  be  the  Vice 
Preatdent. 

I  think  that  Is  sound  Judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey   'Mr.  Sandmaw). 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  additional 
ILrae, 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  watched  so 
many  elections,  and  so  have  the  other 
Members,  when  an  individual's  voting 
record  is  being  tested  that  he  is  un- 
justly accused  of  being  against  this,  or 
that,  and  anything  else. 

We  may  not  share  the  same  views, 
and  this  Is  our  right.  You  cannot  say 
that  a  man  is  against  civil  rights  Just 
because  he  does  not  vote  the  way  you 
do.  I  think  the  real  test,  is  why  you  are 
opposed  to  him.  what  is  the  motive  foi 
the  vote? 

Is  there  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  believes  that  Gerald  Ford,  has  cast 
a  vote  on  a  civil  rights  bill  because  he 
did  not  like  minority  groups?  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  can  say  that. 

Is  there  anyone  who  can  say  that  he 
is  not  sensitive  to  the  urban  problems 
Just  because  he  votes  against  some  great 
big  amendment  that  may  be  attached 
to  the  HEW  bill?  I  do  not  think  you 
can  say  that.  He  has  the  right  to  have 
his  opinion  on  these  views,  and  he  has 
expressed  that  right. 

I  think  what  we  are  here  to  determine 
Is  whether  or  not  he  Is  qualified  to  be 
the  Vice  President. 

That  means  does  he  have  the  ability  to 
do  a  Job?  I  think  he  has. 

Second,  integrity.  Does  he  have  the 
integrity  that  is  going  to  restore  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  Government  of  the 
Nation?  Is  he  an  honest  man?  Beyond 
question  he  Is.  These  are  the  things  that 
are  important,  in  my  judgment,  and  with 
all  of  this  let  us  end  this  argument  about 
philosophy  and  ask  ourselves  only  one 
question:  Will  he  be  fair  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  people?  This  is  as 
far  as  we  have  to  go. 

In  my  judgment,  it  Is  a  proud  day  In 
my  life  that  I  will  have  today  to  vote  for 
one  of  my  colleagues,  one  of  the  people 
I  admire  so  much,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  to  be 
the  next  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DONOHTJE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Plowers>. 

Mr.  FLOWERS  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  is  uniquely  quaUfled 
to  serve  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  of  all  of  the  options  available 
to  him,  the  President  has  made  perhaps 
his  wisest  decision  In  nominating  hhn. 

Because  of  the  requirements  of  the 
25th  amendment,  the  Congress  has  con- 
ducted a  most  thorough  and  searching 
Investigation  of  his  background,  his  fi- 
nances, and  his  philosophy — perhaps  the 
most  searching  investigation  of  any 
nominee  ever.  He  has  been  subjected  to 
the  closest  possible  scrutiny  of  his  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  and  he  has  come 
through  it  all  standing  straight  and  tall 
and  clean. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  ques- 
tion for  Members  of  this  House  to  de- 
termine, and  Members  of  the  Senate 
previously.  Is  the  question  of  tlie  capa- 
bility of  this  man  to  lead  our  country. 
Does  he  In  his  past  record,  does  he  in  his 
personal  life,  does  he  in  tiie  way  he  con- 
ducts himself  and  has  conducted  lUmself 
inspire  confidence  of  his  colleagues  and 
of  the  people? 

In  his  statement  to  our  committee  he 
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mentioned  several  points  of  personal 
philosophy  that  were  important  to  him, 
and  they  seemed  important  to  me.  This 
might  be  called  Gerald  Ford's  creed.  His 
humility  and  forthrightness  were  indeed 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  me,  and  I  think 
worth  remembering  by  all  of  us.  I  am 
quoting  the  nominee  at  this  point.  He 
said: 

First,  I  liave  made  some  mistakes  and  will 
probably  make  some  more.  1  don't  know  any- 
body who  hasn't.  I  hope  my  past  mistakes 
have  been  honest  ones  and  that  my  future 
mistakes  will  be  few.  I  hope  I  never  get  to 
the  point  where  I  can't  admit  I'm  wrong. 

Second,  I  believe  In  looking  forward  rather 
than  backward.  Of  course  we  learn  from  the 
past,  but  we  live  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. I  don't  believe  In  replaying  last  Sat- 
urday's game  but  In  training  hard  for  next 
Saturday's.  I  tend  to  forget  the  bad  plays 
and  remember  the  scoring  ones — but  the  up- 
coming game  Is  always  the  best  of  all. 

Third,  I  think  people  ought  to  tell  the 
truth  Especially  politicians.  In  the  quarter 
century  I  have  served  In  the  Congress  the 
best  politicians  I  have  known  have  been 
those  who  never  nUsled  me  or  anybody  else. 
They  have  l)een  the  most  successful,  because 
people  tnisted  them,  and  kept  on  re-electing 
them.  And  in  spite  of  aU  the  cynicism  you 
hear  and  read  about  our  profession  of  pol- 
itics, I  believe  Uiere  are  as  many  honest 
men  and  women  in  it  as  in  most  occupations, 
and  probably  more. 

Finally,  I  believe  In  friendly  compromise. 
I  said  over  In  the  Senate  hearings  that  trutli 
la  the  glue  that  holds  government  together. 
Compromise  Is  the  oU  that  makes  govern- 
ment go. 

And  then  he  winds  up  vrith  this  state- 
ment: 

If  I  am  confirmed  as  Vice  President  .  .  , 
my  Intention  will  be  to  use  whatever  repu- 
tation for  truth  and  fairness  I  have  acquired 
In  the  House,  and  whatever  capacity  for 
friendship  and  reasonable  compromise  I  have 
achieved  In  the  House,  to  make  this  govern- 
ment work  better  for  the  good  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  better  than 
to  elevate  a  man  with  that  philosophy  to 
the  office  of  Vice-Presidency  and  pos- 
sibly the  of&ce  of  Presidency  of  the 
United  States 

Realizing  full  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
responsibilities  in  this  m;iller.  both  to 
my  constituents  and  to  my  country,  I 
wholelieartedly  support  tlic  nomination 
of  Gerald  K.  Ford.  I  am  confident  tliat 
he  can  handle  abl.v  tlie  responsibilities 
of  Vice  President  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dency itself,  should  he  be  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLowtHS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Micliigan 

Mr  CONYEKa.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Did  the  gentleman  bring  to  bear  any 
test  or  standard  in  reaching  his  conclu- 
sion? 

Mr.  FLOWERS  Mr.  ChiUnnan.  I  li.s- 
tened  very  intently  to  what  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said  when 
he  was  In  the  well  and  I  think  perhaps 
without  realizing  it  1  applied  the  stand- 
ard which  the  gentleman  used  in  his  re- 
marks, or  very  elope  to  that  anvwav 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards > 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  confir- 
mation of  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Jerry  Ford  will  be 
our  40th  Vice  President,  but  this 
event  today  Is  historic  since  he  Is  the 
first  Vice  President  to  be  selected  under 
the  25th  amendment.  No  Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate  in  history  has  had  his 
qualifications  and  credentials  so  thor- 
oughly scrutinized.  And  the  verdict  of 
that  investigation  has  been  a  resounding 
confinnatlon  of  Gerald  Ford's  ability  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

Many  adjectives  have  been  used  In 
recent  weeks  to  describe  his  25  years  of 
service  to  the  Nation  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Words  like  solid,  can- 
did, hard-working,  sensible,  steady,  de- 
cent, and  believable.  They  all  fit.  and 
they  have  come  from  all  corners  of  this 
bodj'  and  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Since  his  election  as  House  minority 
leader,  Jerry  has  displayed  a  unique, 
welcome  brand  of  leadership.  His  per- 
suasion has  been  strong  but  never  over- 
bearing. He  has  been  tolerant  of  oppos- 
ing points  of  view  and  has  been  too  large 
a  leader  to  carry  disagreements  on  one 
issue  over  into  another.  He  listens  well. 
He  is  openminded  and  fair.  He  believes 
in  people  and  in  himself.  He  applies  the 
healing  salve  of  compromise  while  still 
adhering  to  basic  principles.  He  has 
guided  complex  legislation  through  the 
Conigress  under  difficult  circumstances 
time  and  again. 

But  perhaps  the  best  testimonial  to 
Jerry  Ford's  leadership  and  service 
comes  from  the  people  he  has  represented 
for  25  years.  In  13  elections,  the  people 
of  Michigan's  Fifth  District  have  never 
given  him  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
vote. 

I  believe  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  both 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
have  Gerald  Ford  in  tlie  Vice  Presi- 
dency. He  has  proven  that  he  works  well 
with  Members  of  both  parties,  and  he 
should  be  an  effective,  sturdy  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  brandies  of  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  everyllung  else  is 
said  and  done,  our  confinnaUon  delibera- 
tions boil  down  to  the  consideration  of 
Gerald  Ford  as  a  potential  President. 
Mindful  of  the  fact  tliat  the  awesome 
responsibilities  of  tlie  Presidency  have 
fallen  on  eight  Vice  Presidents  ui  our 
history,  we  must  have  a  man  who  is  of 
Presidential  caliber,  a  man  who  can 
shoulder  tlie  load  effectively  should  the 
need  arise. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  call  Jerry  Ford  a 
good  friend,  and  it  is  even  more  saiisfac- 
lor>'  today  to  be  totally  confident  that  he 
passes  Lh-^  "potential  President '  test  with 
flying  colors.  With  pride  I  pledge  my  un- 
abridged support  lor  Gsrald  RriK^LPH 
Ford  s  confirmation  a^  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gintleman  from 
Indiana  tMr.  Deknis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
known  the  Honorable  Gerald  R  Ford  for 
5  yeai-s  S<.)me  Members  here  have  known 
turn  for  25  years.  I  need  not  tell  thrae 
Members  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  I 


have  known  him  here  and  have  worked 
with  him  and  under  his  leadership  on 
this  fioor  for  that  5  years,  and  I  have 
attended  these  very  extensive  hearings 
of  our  committee,  and  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  read  the  ver>'  voluminous  in- 
vestigative fUe,  and  I  am  here  to  say 
now,  based  upon  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, that  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Ford  for  the  high  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Those  few  colleagues  of  mine  who  say 
they  are  against  his  nomination  all  con- 
cede that  Mr.  Ford  is  an  honest  and  hon- 
orable man,  but,  they  say,  "honesty  is  not 
enough."  Well,  honesty  is  a  pretty  good 
start,  but  when  we  add  to  it  conceded 
mdustry  and  proven  ability  and  experi- 
ence, what  more  do  we  want? 

There  is  a  last-minute  constitutional 
question  raised  here,  in  my  judgment  not 
seriously  so,  because  the  law  is  fairly 
clear  that  the  Vice-Presidency  is  not  a 
civil  office  within  the  meaning  of  article 
I,  section  6.  of  the  Constitution. 

The  real  opposition  here,  such  as  ex- 
ists, and  it  shows  all  through  the  minor- 
ity views  which  have  been  filed,  is  only 
one  thing:  The  minority  do  not  agree 
with  the  nominee's  political  philosophy. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  disagreeing 
with  the  nominee's  political  phiiosophy. 
but  that  is  the  basis  of  their  opposi- 
tion. That  is  certainly  the  case  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
who  voted  for  the  committee  report,  who 
praised  the  nominee  to  the  skies  as  an 
individual,  and  who  now  says  he  will  vote 
"no"  for  reasons  which  amount  purely  to 
a  difference  of  political  philosophy  and 
point  of  view. 

I  raise  the  question:  Is  the  criterion 
in  this  country  for  eligibUity  for  a  high 
office  to  be  that  a  man  must  be  a  so- 
called  liberal  who  can  gain  the  certifica- 
tion and  imprimatur  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union?  Is  that  to  be  the 
criterion  by  which  a  man  must  be  judged 
in  determining  whether  he  is  fit  and 
qualified  for  high  office? 

I  think  not.  It  is  certainly  not  the  ver- 
dict of  the  American  people  and  was 
not  the  last  time  that  they  went  to  the 
polls. 

Let  us  assume,  God  save  the  mark, 
that  at  that  last  election  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  had  unfortunately  been  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  suppose  that  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  signed  some 
of  these  minority  reports,  but  who  were 
otherwise  estimable  qualified  people, 
should  in  a  similar  situation  have  been 
chosen  by  Senator  McGovern  as  his 
choice  for  Vice  President,  should  I  vote 
against  one  of  them  here  t>e<:ause  I  dis- 
agree with  their  political  point  of  view 
or  their  philosophy — which  I  do?  I  think 
not. 

The  purpose  of  the  23th  amendment. 
in  this  connection,  was  to  assure  a  con- 
tuiuaiKe  of  a  political  philosopiiy  in  of- 
fice in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Vice- 
Presidency. 

Based  on  that  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion and  based  on  my  knowledge  of  the 
man.  I  am  here  to  say  to  my  colleagiies 
uxlay  that  I  am  happy  to  claim  Gikaxj) 
Ford  as  a  friend.  I  am  proud  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  to  support 
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his  nomination  and  election.  I  am  com- 
pletely confident  that  he  will  discharge 
the  hi-rh  duties  of  the  oflQce  to  which  we 
are  about  to  elect  him  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  American  people. 

Mr  CO>nrERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr,  CONYERS.  I  notice  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  not  on  the  floor  I  am  not  speaking  in 
his  behalf,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  made  it 
clear  to  us  that  he  moved  and  supported 
the  report  from  the  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  this  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  the  deliberation  of  the  en- 
tire Congress  and  that  he  was  not  being 
insistent  and  there  were  not  any  un- 
concealed reasons  for  him  announcing 
that  determination. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  said  the  gentleman's 
opposition  was  based  on  political  dif- 
ferences. I  stand  by  that  statement. 

Mr.  DONOHTJE  Mr  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York    iMr    Rancel>. 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANOEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  nominee. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  Gerald  Ford  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  I  would  like  to  share  my  reasons 
with  my  colleagues  as  well  as  the  results 
of  my  distrlctwlde  survey  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr  PoRD»  as  the  next  Vice  President. 
Under  the  25lh  amendment,  the  only 
votes  cast  on  the  nominee  in  the  event 
of  a  Vice-Presidential  vacancy  are  cast  by 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  To  a 
certain  extent  we  are  electors  here  to 
represent  our  constituencies.  But  unlike 
normal  national  election  procedures, 
members  of  the  public  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  vote 

So  as  to  hear  my  constituents'  voices 
In  this  nomination.  I  sent  out  180.000 
ballots  to  residents  of  Washington's  Sec- 
ond District.  It  asked  simply  whether  I 
should  vote  to  confirm  Gerald  Foro  as 
the  next  Vice  President. 

I  received  21.000  responses,  about  2 
to  1  in  favor  of  confirming  the  nomina- 
tion. Most  of  those  opposed  came  from 
constituents  unhappy  about  the  Water- 
gate scandals  or  Congressman  Fords 
political  outlook.  A  large  number  of  those 
who  replied  also  mentioned  Impeach- 
ment, but  I  believe  that  should  not  affect 
our  deliberations  here  today. 

The  results  of  the  survey,  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  con- 
sidering Gerald  Ford  for  our  second 
highest  office  and  my  own  experiences 
have  led  me  to  favor  this  nomination.  I 
have  worked  with  the  gentleman  since 
I  came  to  Congress,  although  we  serve 
on  different  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have 
found  him  to  be  capable,  fair,  and 
honorable. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although 
I  do  not  share  many  of  his  political  views. 
I  believe  the  House  should  act  without 
partisanship  on  his  nomination  The  Re- 
publican Party,  after  all.  won  the  1972 
nAiiotuit  election.  Under  Uie  25th  amend- 


ment the  President  is  empowered  to 
nominate  the  successor  of  his  choice  to 
any  vacancy  In  the  Vice-Presidency. 

I  have  known  Gerald  Ford  as  a  worthy 
protagonist  for  his  point  of  view  and  a 
reasonable  man  in  reaching  the  kuid  of 
honorable  compromise  we  must  achieve 
for  any  representative  Government.  He 
has  shown  sensitivity  and  sincerity  in 
considering  legislation  of  mutual  inter- 
est on  the  arts  and  humanities  and  legal 
services.  He  has  been  willing  to  listen — 
and  I  submit  an  ability  to  listen  to  Con- 
gress is  certainly  needed  In  the  executive 
branch  at  this  time. 

Above  all — and  this  is  the  real  ques- 
tion— I  believe  Gerald  Ford  Is  capable  of 
serving  as  President  of  the  United  States 
If  the  situation  should  arise.  Whether  or 
not  he  serves  his  Nation  In  the  White 
House,  he  will  be  In  a  valuable  position 
to  make  known  In  the  highest  circles  the 
concerns  of  the  people  and  the  Congress. 
As  Vice  President,  he  can  articulate  con- 
gressional concerns  and  restore  a  more 
open  relationship  between  our  branches 
of  Government. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  it  Is  Interesting  to  see  the 
restrictions  that  are  placed  on  majority 
Members  In  deciding  what  criteria  or 
standards  we  should  be  using  to  select 
the  next  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  restricted  from 
using  subjective  standards  Some  Mem- 
bers believe  that  it  Is  unfair  to  use  legis- 
lative standards.  I  would  suspect  If 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  were  here  today, 
he  would  congratulate  us  for  changing 
the  rules  of  the  House  regarding  how 
Members  determine  the  qualifications 
for  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  some  Mem- 
bers have  found  it  so  easy  to  define  the 
qualifications  for  a  Vice  President  of 
their  particular  party. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  be  subjective 
when  so  many  people  have  said  that 
Gerald  Ford  is  qualified  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent because  he  stands  tall  In  the  saddle, 
has  no  criminal  record  and  Is  an  honest 
man. 

Since  I  have  no  criminal  record.  I  as- 
sume that  these  same  subjective  stand- 
ards apply  to  me  and  are  acceptable. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  come  to 
me  and  said.  "My  Ood.  you  ought  to 
give  the  man  a  chance.  After  edl.  he  Is 
a  Member  of  Congress." 

Of  course,  other  Members  of  his  party 
have  said,  "Rest  assured,  he  will  grow 
into  the  Job." 

Well.  I  think  It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate 
that  we  have  to  be  given  the  responsibil- 
ity to  define  these  standards.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  House 
did  not  give  us  any  standards  to  work 
with.  I  objected  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  this  House  having  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Vice  President,  because  It  was 
my  understanding  that  this  House  had 
two  constitutional  mandates.  One  was 
to  deal  with  whether  or  not  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  Impeachable 
and  the  other  was  to  fulfill  our  constitu- 
tional commitment  to  fill  the  vacancy 
that  was  created  by  the  resignation  of 
our  former  Vice  President,  a  convicted 
felon  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  .Ameri- 
can people,  and  I  imd  hoped  Mr.  Ford, 


would  have  wanted  to  make  certain  that 
the  man  we  confirmed  would  not  be 
chosen  to  be  the  President,  but  would  be 
the  Vice  President.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
cloud  presently  hanging  over  Mr.  Nixon, 
the  cloud  of  crimes,  the  cloud  of  wrong- 
doing would  be  once  and  for  all  removed, 
and  then  Gerald  Ford  would  not  have 
the  burdensome  responsibility  which  he 
said  he  did  not  want.  He  would  not  be- 
come the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  have  been  satisfied,  the  House 
v.ould  have  been  satisfied  and  Gerald 
Ford  would  be  relieved  of  the  concern 
tliat  he  was  being  chosen  as  the  next 
President. 

Since  I  have  not  known  Gerald  Ford 
for  25  years  and  the  rule  of  the  House 
have  taken  away  from  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  talk  alwut  his  legislative  record, 
it  appears  that  I  am  restricted  to  stat- 
ing what  a  nice  and  decent  fellow  he  has 
been  during  the  3  years  I  have  served  in 
Congress  with  him. 

What  I  really  had  to  find  out  when  I 
got  to  Congress  and  what  I  have  had  to 
explain  to  some  of  the  people  back  home 
Is  who  Gerald  Ford  really  is,  because  in 
reviewing  his  quarter  of  a  century  In  the 
House,  the  only  time  I  recall  hearing 
anything  about  Gerald  Ford  is  when  he 
did  not  like  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
JusUces  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

It  was  Indeed  unfortunate  how  little 
evidence  Mr.  Ford  needed  to  come  to  the 
well  of  the  House,  but  that  was  a  matter 
of  his  subjective  opiixion,  and  If  he 
thought  he  had  a  case,  I  am  glad  that 
the  House  did  not  agree  with  him. 

But,  let  us  see  what  else  may  have 
happened  during  this  past  quarter  of  a 
century  with  a  man  who  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  review  objectively  by  examining 
his  legislative  record.  I  recall,  without 
knowing  who  Gerald  Ford  was,  that  on 
January  10,  1967,  Gerald  Ford  led  the 
fight  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
see  that  Adam  Clayton  Powell  stepped 
aside.  Gerald  Ford  explained  that  he  was 
concerned  about  the  allegations,  the  In- 
nuendoes and  the  remarks  being  made 
about  Congressman  Powell,  and  he 
thought  that  a  special  committee  should 
be  set  up  to  study  whether  these  facts 
were  true  or  untrue.  But  in  the  mean- 
while Mr.  Powell  should  step  aside;  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  half  a  million 
people  in  a  community  of  which  I  am 
and  was  a  member,  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District,  would  be  deprived  of  their 
elected  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  held  hostage  to  Mr. 
Ford's  desire  to  punish  Adam  Clayton 
Powell. 

I  recall  Mr.  Ford  saying  that  Con- 
gressman Powell,  although  no  formal 
charges  had  been  raLsed  against  him  in 
the  House  or  by  any  committee,  should 
step  aside  and  that  the  people  of  Harlem 
should  not  have  a  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  until  the  House  decided 
that  Mr.  Powell  could  return:  that  Mr. 
Powell  not  be  paid  while  he  stepped 
aside:  and  that  there  be  no  payment  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  the  congres- 
sional office  which  Mr.  Powell  had  been 
sworn  to  protect  and  uphold 

Now,  it  bothers  tne  that  although  Mi*. 
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Ford's  record  Is  highlighted  by  his  con- 
cern about  the  conduct  of  public  office- 
holders, in  the  notable  cases  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  colleague  of 
Ills  In  the  House  for  over  24  years,  we  do 
not  find  Mr.  Ford  being  as  concerned 
about  another  public  officeholder, 
namely  the  President  of  the  United 
fitates.  If  the  criteria  is  going  to  be  the 
same — that  Is,  that  the  newspapers,  the 
ladlo,  the  television  cameras  are  grind- 
ing out  innuendoes  and  allegations,  then 
I  ask.  where  Is  Mr  Ford  when  we  find  the 
other  public  officer,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  position  as 
Mr.  Powell  was? 

I  think  that  l.s  really  no  misstatement, 
for  we  certainly  know  that  the  President, 
with  his  political  family  resigning  under 
fire  and  some  having  been  indicted,  with 
others  awaiting  trial,  with  allegations  of 
illegal  campaign  violations,  Income  tax 
violations,  violation  of  court  orders,  with 
improvement  of  personal  property  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  with  illegal  use  and 
possible  destruction  of  tapes;  with  all  of 
these  things,  which  to  me  are  allegations. 
and  some  of  them  pretty  wild,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  Mr.  Ford  could  ask  a  Con- 
gressman to  .step  aside.  If  he  could  ask 
that  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
be  impeached,  that  he  could  at  least  come 
forward — not  to  Impeach  the  President, 
not  even  to  a.sk  that  the  Pre.sident  step 
aside,  but  merely  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  come  forward  and 
explain  some  of  these  allegations  to  the 
American  people  or  to  the  Members  of 
this  House, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  may 
have  been  done  today.  Maybe  Gerald 
Ford  did  bring  us  together,  because  as  I 
vote  against  him  and  stay  to  see  him 
sworn  In  at  this  Joint  session  after  the 
majority  of  this  Body  exercises  Its  will, 
I  understand  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  swearlng-ln  party 
has  been  announced,  It  has  already  been 
reported  to  the  press  that  Mr.  Ford  Is 
confirmed  and  that  he  will  be  the  next 
Vice  President  by  nightfall.  I  feel  some- 
what superfluous  in  my  role  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  tlie  Hou,'?e  deloating  and  voting  on 
this  confirmation  It  appears  as  if  we  do 
not  hurry  the  ceremony  will  begin  before 
we  have  a  ( hance  to  vote. 

If  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
this  spe<'!al  joint  session  that  is  without 
hlstorirftl  precedent  are  not  clear  or  non- 
existent, perhaps  thi.s  mlpht  offer  us  the 
opportunity  to  a.'^k  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Members  of  Congress 
some  very  searching  questions  so  that 
we  may  be  assured  that  when  we  send 
Gerald  Ford  to  the  White  House,  we 
will  not  be  sending  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  my  disUn- 
guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  my.self  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

I  hope  that  his  words  do  not  get  down 
to  the  White  House,  because  the  Presi- 


dent has  not  been  here  in  the  Chamber 
for  quite  a  while,  and  if  he  imagines  that 
he  might  be  subjected  to  Interrogation,  it 
might  interrupt  whatever  proceedings 
are  underway. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
even  the  nominee  agreed  that  the  con- 
firmation and  the  inquiry  into  impeach- 
ment were  proceedings  that  in  all  fair- 
ness ought  to  move  simultaneously.  He 
did  agree,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  about  it.  I  thought  we  had  a 
dual  constitutional  priority. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie 
{■entleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  my 
memory  correct  that  the  gentleman  ran 
against  Mr.  Powell  in  the  primary? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  ran  against  a  vacant 
seat.  At  the  time  I  ran  the  U.S.  Congress 
had  removed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  from 
Adam  Powell,  the  Congress  had  stripped 
him  of  his  seniority,  censured  him,  and 
effectively  destroyed  him  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Powell  then  went  into  exile. 

It  was  at  that  time  thai  we  in  the  com- 
munity, the  district  which  had  sent  him 
to  the  House  as  an  elected  Member,  felt 
that  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  be  re- 
elected and  the  vacancy  had  to  be  filled 
for  the  conduct  of  business  In  Congress. 
That  was  on  January  10,  1967,  at  which 
time  I  was  privileged  to  serve  £is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Assembly. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Was  there  a  candidate 
in  that  election  by  the  name  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  In  the  last  election? 

Mr.  CLANCY  In  the  election  that  was 
won  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  He  was  on  the  ballot? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  My  understanding  of 
the  Constitution  is  that  the  people  within 
a  congressional  district  decide  who  the 
Member  of  Congress  representing  that 
district  should  be,  and  not  the  Members 
of  Congress  assembled  alter  the  elec- 
tion as  tliey  so  desire 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker). 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not 
tlie  fiibt  tune  I  have  praised  our  col- 
league, Gerald  Ford,  and  it  will  not  be 
the  last  It  is  important  on  this  particu- 
lar day,  however,  that  I  add  my  voice  to 
those,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  pro- 
claiming his  elevation  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency as  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 

When  we  dLscuss  thl.s  turn  of  events 
which  places  our  dLstinguished  minority 
leader  in  the  .second  highest  position  in 
ilie  land,  we  often  revert  to  the  time? 
worn  cliche,  "It  couldn  t  have  happened 
to  a  nicer  gu>'." 

We  can  be  forgiven  our  reliance  on 
tills  trite  piira.se  t/O  expres.^^  our  agreement 
witii  the  selection,  because  Jerry  Ford 
is  truly  a  nice  guy.  Ycu  need  only  to  meet 
Jerry  for  the  first  time  to  be  impressed 
Willi  the  genuine  warmth  and  decency 
of  this  man.  I  recall  my  first  introduction 


to  him  right  after  I  was  elected  In  1970. 
I  immediately  knew  I  had  a  friend  in 
the  House  to  whom  I  could  come  in  the 
months  ahead  as  I  sought  to  get  my  feet 
on  the  ground  as  a  new  Member  in  the 
92d  Congress. 

I  have  taken  advantage  of  his  willing- 
ness to  listen,  understand,  and  counsel 
many  times  since.  Those  "nice  guy"  qual- 
ities have  always  been  evident,  because 
Jerry  Ford  is  the  type  of  person  who 
wants  to  be  helpful.  As  our  minority 
leader,  he  has  knowledge  of  the  broad 
range  of  problems  which  surface  in  the 
many  different  constituencies  repre- 
sented in  this  Chamber.  In  his  years  of 
service  he  has  encountered  most  of  these 
problems.  He  knows  how  to  deal  with 
them  and  how  to  help  you  to  deal  with 
them. 

All  of  the  fine  qualities  which  Jebry 
Ford  possesses  have  been  spread  upon  the 
record.  These  qualities  and  his  years  of 
experience  as  an  effective,  respected 
Representative  from  Michigan,  qualify 
him  beyond  a  doubt  for  the  new  respon- 
sibilities he  is  about  to  aiisume.  Jerry 
Ford  is  the  best  possible  choice  to  be  Vice 
President. 

There  is  an  old  expression  in  the  world 
of  sports  which  warns  that  "nice  guj's 
finish  last."  With  enough  batiiground  in 
sports  to  qualify  as  a  member  of  that 
fraternity,  Jerry  Ford  is  ready  to  prove 
you  do  not  have  to  change  your  stripes  to 
come  out  at  the  head  of  the  pack  He  Is  a 
nice  guy  who  is  going  to  finish  at  or  near 
the  top. 

I  wish  him  Godspeed.  Our  country  will 
be  better  when  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  become.'=  Vice  President  today. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON,  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr   Shusttr). 

Mr.  SHUSTER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  enormous  urge  to  be  as  competitive 
and  as  forceful  in  my  praise  of  Jerry 
Ford  today  a.s  his  opponents  seem  to  be 
on  the  floor,  but  I  shall  refrain  from  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in  supixjrt  of  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States 

It  does  not  take  long  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  leadership  abilities  of  our 
dtstinguished  mtnonty  leader  Although 
I  am  only  a  freshman  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  Jerky  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and 
I  could  not  have  a  greater  admiration 
and  respect  for  any  man, 

Mr.  Chairman.  Jerky  Ford  possesses 
tJie  qualities  inherent  in  great  men.  His 
honesty  and  intefrrity  are  above  reproach, 
and  he  commands  the  higiiest  resjiect 
from  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr  Chairman  it  pives  me  a  great  deal 
of  personal  plea.sure  to  support  Jerry 
Ford,  and  it  is  our  Nation,  and  the  izreat 
multitude  of  Americans  who  will  bene- 
fit from  his  confirmation  and  inaugura- 
tion. 

America  needs  Jerry  Ford.  Mr.  Chkir- 
man.  and  it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to 
support  America  by  supporting  Okraid 
R  Ford  for  Vice  President  of  the  Uiuted 
States. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  Clancy). 
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Mr,  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
long-awaited  pleasure  that  I  view  today 
the  installation  of  Gerald  R.  Ford  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Americans  are  extremely  fortunate  in 
these  quixotic  and  changeable  times  that 
our  colleague  has  moved  to  this  high  po- 
sition. We  all  know,  admire,  and  respect 
Gerald  Ford.  The  hallmark  of  his  char- 
acter is  steadiness  and  dependability  and 
these  traits  will  benefit  him  and  the 
Nation  in  his  new  leadership  role. 

Gerald  Ford  is  highly  qualified  for  his 
new  job  because  of  his  dedication,  his 
patriotism,  his  vast  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernment functions,  and  his  many  years 
of  experience  in  public  office.  These 
qualities  are  basic  and  e.ssential  to  a  Vice 
President  who  will  work  at  his  job  as 
hard  as  we  all  know  Gerry  Ford  will 
work.  It  Is  predictable  that  Congress  will 
have  a  good  and  an  understanding  rela- 
tionship with  the  Vice  President's  office. 
The  positions  which  Gerald  Ford  has 
consistently  taken,  from  the  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, on  foreign  policy,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, and  a  strong  national  de- 
fense demonstrate  loudly  and  clearly  his 
responsible  dedication  to  our  national 
good.  He  will  be  an  excellent  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  credit  to  the  position,  the 
country,  and  the  Congress. 

He  is  a  man  whom  we  all.  regardle.ss  of 
political  persuasion,  can  follow  with  a 
deliberate  and  reasoned  certainty  of  the 
direction  we  are  going  and  that  the  goals, 
which  can  be  attained,  are  for  the  good 
of  all  our  citizens  Because  we  know  hmi 
to  be  this  type  of  leader,  because  we  know 
he  arrives  at  conclusions  we  can  accept, 
we  can  have  confidence  in  Gerald  Ford. 
We  can  \ye  united  in  purpose  because  of 
the  wisdom  and  dependability  of  our 
good  friend.  Vice  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  We  extend  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  him.  It  is  a  great  day  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Harvey  > . 

Mr.  HARVEY  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
truly  a  historic  day  Shortly,  we  shall 
vote  and  confirm  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  our 
Nation's  40th  Vice  E>resident.  It  Is  not 
only  a  historic  day  for  our  US.  House  of 
Representatives,  but  for  our  entire  Na- 
tion and — with  great  personal  homestate 
pride — for  our  State  of  Michigan. 

There  is  no  question  that  Jerrt  Ford 
will  receive  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
this  House  much  like  the  92  to  3  vote  of 
approval  that  he  received  by  the  MB. 
Senate  As  we  know,  this  is  the  I7th 
time  that  the  Vice-President  has  be- 
come vacant  through  death,  resignation, 
or  succession  to  the  Presidency  But,  It 
Is  the  ftrst  tune  the  vacancy  has  been 
filled.  The  25th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, ratified  In  1967.  permits  us  to 
take  such  action  today. 

When  the  President  sought  congres- 
sional counsel  before  nominating  an  in- 
dividual for  tiie  Vice- Presidency.  Jerrt 
Ford  was  the  most  popular  choice  among 


those  he  knew  best — his  colleagues  In 
Congress.  He  won  the  nomination  then 
and  his  confirmation  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  as  the  vast  majority  of  us 
realized,  wais  just  a  matter  of  time. 

I  do  not  intend  to  review  Jerry  Ford's 
brilliant  and  dedicated  25  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  US  House  of  Representatives. 
His  actions,  his  deeds,  his  accomplish- 
ments speak  for  themselves.  Suffice  to  say 
that  he  has  been  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator. 

In  Michigan  he  is  conridered  a  leg- 
end— ranking  as  one  of  the  foremost 
political  leaders  in  our  State's  history. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress  some  13 
years  ago.  I  sought  his  counsel  and  ad- 
vice. At  that  time,  as  one  of  the  ranking 
minority  members  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  a  recog- 
nized national  expert  on  the  milita»-y. 
Jerry  Ford  had  already  tieen  accorded 
a  leadership  role  m  Congiess. 

But  even  as  one  of  the  bu.sitst  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Jerry  Ford  had  time 
for  freshman  Members.  I  wanted  and 
sought  counsel  on  committee  assign- 
ments: knowledge  on  operations  of  a 
congressional  office,  help  on  publishing 
and  distributing  a  Washington  Newslet- 
ter These  were  minor  matters  perhaps, 
but  Jerry  Ford  gave  of  his  time  sind  lent 
a  helping  hand  This  he  had  done  before 
and  this  he  continued  to  do  every  single 
time  anyone  turned  to  him  for  help. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  a  role  in  Jerry's 
selection  as  our  minority  leader  in  Jan- 
uary 1965  Though  I  held  and  still  do 
the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  man  Jerry  succeeded,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Halleck.  It  simply  was  tmie  for 
a  change  and  Jerry  Ford  was  the  man. 
He  has  not  disappointed  his  colleagues 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  since  that  elec- 
tion. He  has  grown  in  stature  as  one  of 
the  most  respected  leaders  In  Congress. 
In  recent  days.  I  returned  to  Michi- 
gan s  Eighth  District  for  speaking  en- 
gagements In  reviewing  current  condi- 
tions confronting  our  Nation  and  our 
Federal  Goverrunent.  I  commented: 

But  Juat  ■■  there  Is  cauae  for  sadness,  so 
we  should  also  tsJie  heart  at  the  One  repre- 
sentatloa  that  we  In  Michigan  have  had 
through  all  at  this — at  the  highest  levels. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  BUI  MUlUcen.  our  Oov- 
ernor:  to  Senator  Ortffln  and  to  Senator 
Hart,  our  17nlted  States  Senators,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  to  Jerry  Ford,  soon  to  be  our 
next  Vice  President.  I  don't  know  when  I 
have  been  proiider  of  a  colleague  than  when  I 
watched  him  on  television  testlfyUig  at  his 
confirmation  hearings  in  the  Senate 

My  only  thought  was  that  America  must 
be  truly  blessed — to  go  through  what  we 
have  during  this  past  vear.  but  then  to  have 
a  tMkck-up  Vice  President,  with  the  years  of 
experteoce  In  government  and  with  the  ex- 
cellent qualifications  of  this  man. 

Yes.  this  country  Is  truly  blessed  to 
have  Jerry  Ford  My  wife.  June,  and  I 
wish  Jerry  and  his  wife.  Betty,  and  their 
family  the  very,  very  best  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  would  close  by  saying  thank  you. 
Jerry,  for  your  help,  for  your  leadership 
In  Congress,  and  your  decision  to  leave 
this  Chamber  that  you  have  loved  and 
toiled  so  well  for  our  Nation  to  take  up 


an  even  greater  challenge  and  calling  In 
behalf  of  your  country.  We  are  most 
grateful  to  have  your  services,  Mr.  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   North   Carolina    (Mr. 

MiZELL). 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
first  came  to  Washington  5  years  ago 
while  speaking  at  the  welcome  home 
luncheon  for  the  Washington  Senators — 
I  set  three  goals  that  I  hoped  to  see 
reached  during  my  tenure  here: 

I  hope  to  see  the  Washington  Sena- 
tors win  an  American  League  pennant: 
I  hope  to  see  the  Wa.shington  Redskiixs 
win  the  National  Football  League  cham- 
pionship: „ad  I  hoped  to  see  Gerry  Ford 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Never  did  I  dream  that  I  would  today 
be  voting  for  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
Senate,  but  it  wUl  shortly  be  my  honor  to 
do  so. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  my  pleas- 
ure to  .serve  with  Gerald  Ford  in  this 
Hoase  for  the  last  5  years.  During  that 
time.  I  have  come  to  know  him  as  a  man 
of  the  highest  Integrity,  as  a  legislative 
leader  of  great  skill  and  dedication,  as 
a  vigorous  partisan,  as  a  dependable  and 
good  friend,  as  a  patriot  who  loves  his 
country  deeply  and  who  proclaims  that 
love  una":hamedly. 

Today.  Gerald  Ford  will  assume  the 
Vice-Presidency  In  a  manner  unique  in 
America's  history.  He  is  the  first  Vice 
President  to  t)e  confirmed  under  the  pro- 
c*s«  prescribed  in  the  25th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution 

And  just  as  his  ascension  to  that  office 
Is  unique,  the  challenges  that  await  him 
there  are  unique  also  But  he  brings  to 
the  office  of  Vice  President  some  unique 
gifts  of  training  and  temperament  that 
I  believe  will  serve  him.  and  serve  the 
country,  well  during  his  tenure  In  that 
high  office. 

He  has  won  the  respect  and  the  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  this  Hosue.  and  he  hw 
shown  most  effectively  his  outstanding 
personal  and  professional  qualities  to 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  as  well  in 
the  course  of  his  confirmation  hearings 
He  will  assume  the  Vice-Presidency  with 
the  overwhelming  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  soon  win  the  confidence  and  the 
administration  of  all  the  American  peo- 
ple as  well. 

This  is  a  day  for  both  reflection  and 
renewal — reflection  on  the  many  per- 
sonal memories  that  all  of  us  here  will 
treasure  from  our  dally  contact  with 
Gerry  Ford,  and  renewal  of  the  Nation's 
abiding  strength  and  solidarity,  which 
the  VIce-Presldent-designate  symbolizes 
so  well. 

As  he  leaves  us  for  a  higher  calling.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
Gerald  Ford  every  success  In  his  difficult 
but  Important  new  assignment,  and 
every  good  wish  for  happiness  and 
achievement  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler)  . 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
was  privileged  to  participate  in  the  hear- 
ings on  this  confirmation.  I  listened 
closely  and  was  not  often  absent  from  its 
deliberations. 

No  substantial  objection  reflecting 
upon  Gerald  Ford's  integrity  or  ability 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  our  com- 
mittee. Indeed,  there  is  not  a  person  on 
the  committee  who  does  not  now  have 
greater  respect  and  higher  regard  for 
Gerald  Ford  than  he  had  before.  The 
country  can  be  proud  and  grateful  that 
the  President  has  nominated  for  this  of- 
fice a  person  who  had  led  such  an  exem- 
plary life.  The  fact  Gerald  Ford's  per- 
sonal reputation  has  been  enhanced 
after  such  careful  scrutiny  should  do 
much  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  those  v/ho  have  been 
elected  to  public  office,  and  regain  the 
prestige  of  the  office  he  is  about  to 
assume. 

I  am  not  Impressed  by  the  suggestion 
that  we  are  but  surrogates  of  our  con- 
stituents. We  were  elected  to  bring  our 
best  judgment  to  bear  on  the  questions 
that  come  before  us.  In  my  judgment, 
Gerald  Ford  Is  worthy  of  confirmation. 
I  have  no  reservations  in  urging  my 
colleagues  to  confirm  his  nomination. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  first 
met  Gerald  R.  Ford  In  the  early  1960's 
when  he  came  into  my  district  to  speak. 
At  that  time  I  was  greatly  Impressed  by 
hLs  knowledge  of  Federal  Lssues.  his  out- 
standing method  of  speaking  smd  his  ob- 
vious strength  of  character. 

After  the  1966  primaries.  I  again  had 
the  opportunty  to  meet  Jerry  Ford  in 
his  office  riRht  here  in  the  Capitol.  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  he  took  the 
time  to  answer  my  questions,  give  me 
advice,  and  was  most  helpful  with  me  In 
every  way.  This  considerate  treatment 
cannot  be  found  in  many  people  who 
carry  the  responsibilities  and  have  the 
great  demands  on  their  time  as  does 
Jerry  Ford. 

Since  I  was  sworn  In  to  Congress  In 
January  1967.  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed with  the  manner  in  which  Jerry 
Ford  has  handled  himself.  On  Innumera- 
ble occasions  as  the  hour  was  growing 
late  and  the  House  was  engaged  in 
heated  debate.  I  have  seen  Jerry  Ford 
walk  over  and  confer  with  the  leaders 
(Ml  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  an  ef- 
fort to  work  out  a  compromise  suitable 
to  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  never  heard  Jerry  make  a  de- 
rogatory remark  concerning  his  col- 
leagues on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

On  one  occasion  when  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment figure  Informed  me  at  the  last 
minute  that  he  could  not  speak  at  my 
son's  college  commencement  exercises. 
Jerry  Ford  made  the  trip  to  make  the 
speech  for  me.  even  though  his  wife  had 
just  been  released  from  the  hospital.  By 


doing  this,  Jerry  Ford  helped  me  out  of 
a  most  difficult  situation,  as  I  had  ar- 
ranged for  the  original  speaker,  and  you 
can  imagine  my  embarrassment  if  there 
had  be^  no  commencement  speaker  at 
my  soh's  college  graduation.  Very  few 
peopl^  would  have  made  the  sacrifice  of 
flying  to  the  Philadelphia  area  on  such 
short  jiotice  and  under  such  conditions. 
Yet,  Jerry  Ford  did  it  and  he  made  a 
speech  that  was  considered  to  be  excel- 
lent by  approximately  20,000  people  who 
were  present  at  the  commencement 
exercises. 

In  all,  Jerry  Ford  has  all  the  qualifi- 
cations necessai-y  to  make  a  great  Vice 
President.  His  allegiance  to  all  of  his 
colleagues  in  this  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Jerry  Ford  has  insisted  that  his 
swearing  in  ceremony  take  place  in  this 
very  Chamber,  while  others  wanted  the 
ceremony  held  somewhere  else. 

All  of  you  have  had  contact  with  Jerry 
Ford,  and  knew  him  in  varying  degrees, 
and  I  am  certain  that  in  the  contacts  that 
you  have  had  with  Jerry,  he  has  always 
been  a  perfect  gentleman. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  already 
stated,  I  urge  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  Gerald 
R.  Ford  as  Vice  President  of  tlie  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  totally 
favor  the  confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings of  Gerald  Ford  represent  the  most 
intense  and  detailed  scrutiny  ever  af- 
forded a  public  official.  That  Gerry  sur- 
vived this  ordeal  is  testimony  to  his  per- 
sonal stamina.  That  he  emerged  a  man 
of  unquestionable  personal  integrity 
should  serve  to  calm  some  of  the  fears  of 
those  who  feel  compelled  to  question  the 
motives  of  public  men  and  women. 

The  Nation  has  a  Vice  President  who 
is  as  able  as  he  is  honest;  a  man  who  will 
be  responsive  to  the  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people;  and  a  man  who  possesses  a 
working  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  delicate  but  Important  balance  be- 
tween the  branches  of  Government 

In  a  word,  I  am  happy  for  the  Nation 
that  we  have  a  man  of  Gerry's  high  cali- 
ber in  the  second  highest  office.  I  know 
that  he  will  distinguish  himself  in  this 
capacity,  just  as  he  has  distinguished 
himself  during  25  years  in  the  U.S. 
Congre.ss. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DA'VIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  enthusiastically  support  the  con- 
firmation of  Jerry  Ford. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  1  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  confirmation  of  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Jr.  as  Vice  Pi-esldent  of  the  United 
States. 

Based  upon  25  years  of  close  associa- 
tion, I  can  vouch  for  the  many  fine 
qualities  of  Gerry  Ford. 

From  reading  the  hearings  of  the  Ju- 


diciary Committee,  from  reading  the 
committee  report,  and  from  hearing 
some  of  the  comments  made  on  the  fioor 
here  today,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
those  members  oi  the  committee  who 
have  expressed  opposition  to  the  confir- 
mation of  Gerry  Ford  went  into  the 
hearings  with  a  preconceived  negative 
viewToint  and  did  not  permit  that  view- 
point to  change  in  spite  of  the  dignity, 
capacity,  sincerity,  candor,  and  even 
temper  which  Gerry  displayed  through- 
out the  committee  hearings. 

There  appeared  to  be  some  efforts 
made  to  attack  President  Nixon  through 
Gerry  Ford.  In  my  opinion,  this  was 
unfsdr,  and  at  the  same  time  it  revealed 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  role  of 
minority  leader.  Most  of  these  critical 
interrogators,  if  not  all,  are  members  of 
the  Democrat  study  group.  They  have 
been  among  the  noisy  critics  whenever 
the  floor  leaders  of  their  own  party  have 
failed  to  follow  their  point  of  view.  Yet, 
they  appear  to  have  expected  the  Repub- 
lican floor  leader  to  frequently  criticize 
the  Republican  administration,  and  to 
oppose  the  administration's  legislative 
recommendations  on  the  House  fioor.  As 
minority  leader,  Gerry  frequently  had 
an  opportunity  for  input  into  the  admin- 
istration's legislative  recommendations. 
I  am  sure  he  did  not  always  enthusias- 
tically support  every  administration  leg- 
islative proposal,  but  Gerry  is  a  good 
soldier.  He  imderstood  the  role  of  floor 
leader.  I  can  recall  one  instance  when  he 
disagreed  with  a  major  administration 
proposal  and  flatly  so  stated  on  the  floor. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  he  spoke  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  and  not  as  the  Repub- 
lican floor  leader. 

In  spite  of  evei-y  effort  or  opportimitv 
to  do  so,  no  respectable  or  credible  per- 
son has  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the 
integrity  and  the  character  of  Gerry 
Ford.  Let  no  one  doubt  liis  intellectual 
capacity  either.  We  have  all  known  intel- 
lectual snobs  who  reveal  the  superficial- 
ity of  their  own  intellect  by  praising  the 
"smartness"  of  those  who  agree  with 
them,  and  condemning  the  "dumbness " 
of  those  who  disagree. 

Indeed,  this  honorable,  decent,  sincere 
man  of  high  intellect  Is  worthy  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
fate  should  so  decree,  he  is  worthy  of  any 
offl<;e  of  our  Govtmment. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  shortly 
before  our  distinguiihed  friend  and  col- 
league was  nominated  to  become  the  Na- 
tion's 40th  Vice  President.  I  was  asked 
by  a  reporter  to  state  my  own  personal 
choices. 

The  resulting  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Mankato  Free  Press  in  my  district, 
was  headlined  "Ford  Is  Top  Nelsen  Veep 
Ciioice"  That  tells  the  story  for  me.  and 
I  am  plea.'^ed  to  insert  the  article  In  its 
entirety  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  In 
further  respect  for  a  colleague  that  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  most  wholesome  men 
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to  America,  and  who  I  tnow  will  serve 
thi*  country  well ; 

Voga  Is  Tor  Nzi-axN  Vczp  Choicx 
(  Br  Dmve  Pbelp«) 
HoMse  MliKirtty  LMtder  Oerald  Pord.  donaes- 
Uc  ■tiitwi  MelTln  Laird  and  UJB.  Sen  Barry 
OoLdwmtar  an  2nd  DUtnct  Rap  Ancher  N«l- 
aen'a  tkrse  choioss.  Ln  thai  order,  to  replace 
reaigned  Vtca  President  3piro  Agoew. 

Tbe  Mlnoeaota  Republican  said  he  pupoae- 
ly  stil*d  away  from  the  thr«e  mcwt  mentioned 
contenders — former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ary  John  ConnaJly.  Callfarnla  Oo7  Ronald 
Reagan  and  New  Tork  Oot.  Nelson  Racke- 
ttiOmt — baHcally  because  of  their  political 
overtones. 

"I'm  iooJclog  at  a  move  that  would  be  de- 
void of  the  treniendous  ptartisanshlp  that 
could  develop"  with  the  nomination  of  one 
of  the  latter  three.  Nelsen  said  In  a  telephone 
Interview  this  morning. 

"I  want  somebody  that  can  step  rlgfat  In 
(ttao  vice  prealdeu'-y)  without  any  fuas  or 
anf  Agkt. ' 

tUbmxk  said  be  la  finding  "uobeltevable 
numbeia"  in  the  House  thinking  along  the 
same  lines. 

A  nomination  battle,  he  said,  would  have 
a  negative  effect  cm  the  country  "We  need 
some  calm  " 

Ibiien  establisbad  a  four-point  guideline 
tor  his  setectksi  process. 

Hs  said  the  neat  vice  president  must  be  a 
person  conflrooabto  by  Ck>ogresa.  poaoesslng 
legislative  skills,  acceptable  to  the  general 
public  and  in  support  of  President  Nixon's 
foreign  policy. 

Pord,  Nelsen  said,  "measures  up"  In  those 
cases. 

Laird,  fonner  defense  secretary,  and  Ooid- 
water  Artaona  senator  and  1964  GOP  presl- 
denUai  caadldate.  alao  would  be  good  oocn- 
promiae  selections,  said  Nelsen. 

Bacauae  of  Ford's  House  experience,  Nelsen 
said,  the  Michigan  Republican  would  serve 
as  a  bridge  between  the  legislative  and  eitecu- 
tlve  branches  of  government 

"The  Una«»  has  grown  that  there  Is  too 
much  separation  of  power."  Nelsen  said,  and 
Ford  would  help  dispell  that  image. 

Nalaea  said  Pord  fits  the  category  of  pub- 
lic acceptance  because  "whoever  gets  the 
spot  will  have  the  eyes  of  the  nation  upon 
hbn." 

"Pnrtl  l9  not  the  Icnid  political  type  He's 
the  all-.\n»erlcan  guy.  E^•erybody  has  a  tre- 
mendous regard  ft>r  him.  Even  Dem'-icrats  are 
■aylac  tM  would  be  a  good  selection  " 

Nelae*  Agures  Nixon  has  already  coostdered 
CooxtaUy  as  a  vice  presidential  nominee,  but 
the  House  veteran  does  not  think  the  former 
Texas  governor  wlU  get  the  presidential  nod 
because  he  would  be  unacceptable  to  Con- 
gresB. 

"Counally  la  being  opposed  by  Democrats 
bacamsB  ha  turned  away  from  his  own  party 
and  on  the  Repobdean  sMe  sons  feel  ttie 
iaaie  about  bis  switching  parties.  I  don't 
hold  that  »j^i"»t  him. 

"I'm  looking  at  the  situation  realistically. 
Gerry  (Pord)  is  a  Mr  Clean  and  that  Is  what 
the  country  needs  right  now  " 

Nelsen  said  he  also  does  not  think  a  Rocke- 
feller Bomlnatton  «-ould  ero  through  CorMrress, 
atttaoagll  he  dkl  not  say  why  He  did  Tiot  com- 
oaent  on  the  ,neeg>n  poeatbiuty. 

The  only  reservation  Nelsen  has  about  a 
Ford  vice  presidency  is  the  coagresalauai  loss. 
"I  hate  to  pick  a  fellow  out  of  our  ranks." 

About  Vttr  fgr^Tp  departrir"  "rir^  tt- 
slgnetf  after  rtleudtnt;  no  oontent  t.-)  »  tki  em. 
ston  diruite  Nelsen  said  he  was  "^ihorked  " 
He  said  u.o  reaignacio:.  «aa  toia^i .  uu<*c- 
pected.  o^i^-.-tA.  i  ' aiou^j.  tlie  lii^uja  obajn- 
ber  Wedxie-~l.i/  i-".rnoon  by  word  of  mouth 
and  tea-r' ".{  r>(-'--^'»    aghast" 

■Mspt  1^  'I'vi  >0'>ia««(l  iB  the  fomer  Ttoe 
preside         t  still   giving  Agnew   the 

beneat  of  the  doubt. 


"The  first  re«<rtlon  I  have  Is  here  Is  a  vice 
president  who  coaststsatty  said  be  was  Inno- 
cent and  It  neceesarDy  disappoints  me  to 
leam  of  his  not  contesting  the  action,  which 
Is  an  admission  of  being  guilty. 

In  the  next  few  days,  however.  Nelsen  said 
he  Is  being  told.  Agnew  will  make  an  extsn- 
slve  statement.  Nelsen  said  sotiroes  are 
teiilog  him  Agnew  stlU  confldes  to  cloee  asso- 
ciates that  be  has  been  harassed  to  the  ex- 
tent If  was  necessary  to  resign 

"If  all  the  facts  are  as  they  appear."  Nelsen 
said.  "It's  a  tragedy  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  whole  system" 

Before  making  a  definitive  stitement. 
though.  Nelsen  said  he  will  let  Agnew  "pre- 
sent his  case  to  the  people." 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ruth>. 

Mr  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesu's  ago  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  In  the  Navy 
during  World  War  IT  with  Gerald  Ford. 
and  I  recognized  at  that  time  the  great 
ability  he  has. 

It  is  with  pleasure  today  that  I  would 
vote  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 

STEItER^  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  It  Is  an  enormous  personal 
pleasure  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

As  far  back  as  the  1960  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Chicago — where 
a  small  band  of  college  students  carried 
baniiers  urging  the  selection  of  Jerby 
Ford  for  Vice  President — I  have  felt  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  be  well 
served  by  the  promotion  of  this  distin- 
guished public  servant  from  Michigan. 
Uttle  did  I  know  In  1960  that  I  would 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  working  under  the 
leadership  of  Jerry  Ford  In  his  last  7 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Like  nearly  everyone  else  in  this 
Chamber.  I  will  miss  him  terribly.  Know- 
ing him  as  well  tis  we  do.  It  is  dl£Qcult 
to  describe  his  endless  good  qualities 
without  making  him  appear  a  bit  larger 
than  life.  Suffice  it  to  say — as  our  col- 
league Richard  Bollinc  told  the  New 
Yorker  mswjazlne  a  few  weeks  ago,  "Ford 
Is  a  hell  of  a  good  public  sei-vant."  In- 
deed he  is.  It's  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
vote  lor  Gerald  Ford  for  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
friendship  with  Jekrt  Foui  dates  back 
to  the  year  our  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  Peoria  hosted  the  National  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce  10  Outstand- 
ing Young  Men  Awards  Dinner. 

That  was  back  In  L94fl.  It  happened  to 
be  the  first  year  I  came  to  Washington 
and  I  served  as  Jerky's  host  during  his 
visit  to  Peoria.  He  was  named  one  of  the 
10  outstanding  young  men  of  the 
oouatry  that  year  for  his  Uing  elected  to 
Congress  aa  a  freshman  Lncidp;itally 
that  was  the  same  year  Chur*  Fyrcy  wa^ 
also  cited  for  his  acctunpllsbmenti  in 
the  field  of  business  as  president  of  BeU 
k  Howell,  and  Bud  Wilkinson  of  Okla- 


homa was  named  the  outstanding  coach 
of  the  year. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  known  Jkrsy 
Intimately  throughout  these  25  years, 
and  hare  watched  him  grow  in  stature 
we're  proud  to  be  here  on  Uiis  day  to 
participate  in  a  proceeding  that  should 
culminate  in  his  being  sworn  in  as  our 
40tto  Vice  President.  What  a  happy  and 
joyous  occasion  It  is. 

There  are  so  many,  many  nice  things 
we  could  say  about  Jerry's  deportaient 
throughout  this  most  searching  inquiry 
into  his  life  and  background  Tiiose  who 
have  conducted  the  inquirj-  have  spoken 
at  length  on  all  the  aspects  of  it.  and 
most  anything  we  migbt  say  would  be 
repetitious.  But  I  would  last  like  to  make 
one  observation  to  cnncl'idc  these  brief 
remarks  I  cannot  help  but  make  mention 
of  the  pure.  .Mmple  cleaii.  and  wholesome 
image  tliat  was  projected  over  the  tele- 
vision screens  during  the  course  of  Je«- 
RYs  appearance  befoie  both  the  Senate 
and  Hou.se  cximmittees.  The  forthrtght- 
ness  with  which  he  presented  his  case 
and  the  air  of  humbleness  that  came 
through  particularly  in  these  times  was 
most  commendable. 

His  ^villingness  to  admit  to  having 
made  mistakes  simply  pointed  up  all 
the  more  the  great  character  of  the  man. 
I  simply  want  to  join  the  \ast  majority 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  siwken  in  the 
afTirmatlve  here  this  aftenoon  and  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  99  44  percent  of  the 
people  in  my  district  that  we  are  most 
proud  to  join  in  this  trtlxite  to  Jerry  and 
wish  him  all  the  best  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  lime  as  he  miiy  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  Devine*. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  confirmation  of  Ger.\ld  R.  Pord. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  today  making 
history  in  fulfUling  our  rc.spon.sibilitif^ 
under  the  recently  enacted  2Dth  amend- 
ment. Our  revertxl  and  highly  respected 
minorily  leader.  Jer«y  Ford,  will  soon 
be  elevated  to  the  higli  pasition  of  ViC' 
President  of  the  Umied  Stales 

There  is  no  other  Member  of  this 
House,  or  the  Senate,  or  indeed  in  the 
country  to  my  knowledge,  that  i^  as  well 
prepared,  suited,  qualified  and  equipped 
to  fill  this  vacancy  at  this  time  in  his- 

toiT. 

Notwithstanding  the  lamentations  of 
a  handful  of  our  collcagiies  that  attempt 
to  set  Ihem.selves  apart  Irom  liie  main- 
stream of  America,  Jerhy  Fokd  ha.^  prov- 
en, time  and  a^Bin  th.it  he  i.s  im.'mnenLl 
fair  in  deidlriK  wiUi  all  people  He  does 
not  comparlinenLaJi/.e  (ur  people  as 
Black  Americans,  or  Mexu  an  Aniericans, 
or  Catholic  or  Protestant  or  Jewish 
Ainrncans  el  cetera  To  Jerry  Ford, 
our  pcti;ile  are  all  A:neneans  just  like 
he  IS  to  the  jieopic  of  Michiu'an  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mil  higan  Wolverines  and  ■  > 
his  coileafoies  here  in  tlie  House. 

Dunng  these  turbulent  times,  it  Is  com 
forting  i>)  have  a  good.  soundL.  reasaiialjl 
m.ui  put  II. lo  ttip  If-adersiiip  In  our  eii- 
ecutlve  branch  of  the  Government.  If  I 
have  any  ability  to  read  the  pulse  of 
the  folks  back  home,  they  desperately 
crave  an  era  of  peace,  tranquility,  calm 
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and  serenity.  Jerry  Ford  is  just  the  man 
to  lead  us  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily  endorse  to 
elevation  to  the  oflBce  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  our  most  capable 
minority  leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

MOORHEAD). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
firmation of  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

During  the  11  months  that  I  have 
served  in  this  body,  I  have  come  to  re- 
spect Gerald  Ford  for  his  ability,  his 
sense  of  fairness  and  his  forthrightness 
in  dealing  with  his  colleagues.  He  has 
demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  political 
Integrity  and  a  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice that  will  enable  him  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  sat  in  on  the  hearings  on 
his  nomination.  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Ford  conducted  himself  and  answered 
the  questions  put  before  him  with  full 
candor  and  cooperation.  I  doubt  if  there 
has  ever  been  another  occasion  when  a 
nominee  for  high  oEBce  hsis  been  so  ex- 
tremely and  so  closely  examined  and  dis- 
sected in  every  way  possible.  It  is  unpre- 
cedented In  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  FBI  and  the  Secret  Service  have 
investigated  him  to  a  point  where  over 
1,700  pages  on  his  life  lave  been  accumu- 
lated. Literally  thousands  of  witnesses 
have  been  interrogated  that  covered  his 
life  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  pres- 
ent day — and  Jerry  Ford  has  come  out 
almost  spotless. 

To  think  that  a  man  could  serve  for 
25  years  in  Congress  and  rise  to  the  posi- 
tion of  being  the  top  Republican  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  still  have 
such  a  spotless  record  with  this  detailed 
examination  attests  to  the  quality  of  the 
man  and  his  qualifications  for  the  high 
office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  his  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia  who  served 
this  body  for  so  many  years  with  such 
dlstinctiDn  wrote  in  support  of  confirma- 
tion: "It  has  been  said  'There  Is  no  test 
of  man's  atoflity  in  any  department  of 
public  liie  more  severe  than  serving  In 
the  House  of  Repre:entatives;  there  Is 
no  place  where  so  little  deference  Is  paid 
to  reputation  previously  acquired  or  to 
eminence  won  outside.  What  a  man  gains 
In  the  House  he  gains  by  sheer  force  of 
his  own  character.  The  real  man  Is  dis- 
covered, his  worth  is  impartially  weighed 
and  his  rank  is  irreversibly  decreed.'  " 

I  echo  those  sentiments  today  in  behalf 
of  Gerald  Ford  and  urge  that  his  nomi- 
nation be  overwhelmingly  approved. 

The  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  revealed  nothing  but  the  very 
finest  In  character,  reputation  and  be- 
havior to  prove  him  eminently  qualified 
in  every  .sense  of  the  word  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin  > . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  come  down  here  today 
to  add  my  support  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be- 
come Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  cannot  be  unmindful  today  of  the 
tragic  circumstances  which  vacated  the 
office  of  Vice  President  and  caused  the 
untested  mechanism  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  be  activated  for  the  first  time. 
Now  after  due  process  and  the  most  ex- 
haustive examination  in  history,  which 
few  of  his  peers  would  wish  to  endure, 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Michigan  and  leader  of  my  party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  now  on  the 
threshold  of  his  confirmation.  He  should 
be  confirmed  and  duly  sworn  to  that  high 
office. 

There  are  among  us  a  number  who  will 
oppose  this  selection — out  of  a  mixture 
of  reasoning.  Some  cannot  vote  across 
party  lines.  Others  refuse  to  endorse  a 
political  philosophy  that  was  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  in  the  1972  Presidential 
election.  Some  indeed  would  simply  lodge 
a  protest  against  an  adversary  of  many 
years.  All  of  these  must  be  understood 
and  accepted. 

Often  today  there  has  been  raised  a 
specter  of  the  possibility  of  a  postulated 
Impending  succession  to  the  Presidency. 
This  hypothesis  has  led  some  to  express 
reservations.  For  myself,  let  me  say  that 
even  if  that  w-ere  indeed  the  course  be- 
fore us,  my  vote  to  confirm  Gerald  Ford 
would  be  all  the  more  confident. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body, 
with  all  of  the  uncertainties  and  novel- 
ties that  go  along  with  such  juniority,  I 
have  come  to  admire  the  qualities  of 
leadership  displayed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House. 

His  directness  in  all  dealings,  his  open- 
ness to  all  of  us,  his  willingness  to  listen, 
advise,  and  help  In  manv  ways,  his  stead- 
fastness In  those  very  issues  of  Ideologi- 
cal significance,  which  some  todav  re- 
ject, have  earned  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration. His  honesty  and  integrity  and 
fairness  are  unexcelled.  Few  hounds' 
teeth  could  have  come  through  the  ex- 
amination to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
jected. 

Upon  these  considerations  I  am 
pleased  to  declare  that  my  vote  will  be 
to  confirm. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey    (Mr. 

HtTNT)  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  Mr.  Ford's  confirmation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  pleased  to- 
day to  join  with  my  colleagues  and  en- 
dorse the  nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford 
to  be  the  40th  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Having  known  Jerry  Ford  for  the  last 
8  years  I  have  come  to  admire  and 
respect  him  for  his  profound  integrity, 
his  depth  of  knowledge  and  his  willing- 
ness to  lend  a  hand,  and  give  his  counsel, 
when  asked  for. 


In  the  last  few  weeks  the  American 
people  have  come  to  know  and  admire 
Jerry  Ford,  to.  This  of  course  being- 
during  the  lengthy  and  in-depth  hear- 
ings which  he  was  subjected  to.  And  now 
that  these  hearings  have  ended  the 
American  people  have  praised  him  for 
the  very  same  reasons  we  praise  him.  For 
his  loyalty  to  his  family,  his  country 
and  his  God.  These  are  the  qualities  that 
have  endured  this  country  for  200  years, 
and  they  are  the  same  ones  that  will 
endure  it  for  200  more,  as  long  as  there 
are  Jerry  Ford's  available  to  serve. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  four  terms 
with  Jerry  and  I  am  prouder  still  that 
my  friend,  our  friend,  the  soon-to-be 
former  minority  leader  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  is  to  become,  in  just 
a  short  time,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Jerry. — Godspeed. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Hon- 
orable Gerald  R.  Ford  as  the  next  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Jerry  and  I  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1949  and  have  served 
together  since.  While  we  have  differed 
on  legislation  and  procedures,  I  know 
him  to  be  an  able,  dedicated,  hard-work- 
ing Member  of  Congress,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  he  will  well  and 
faithfully  serve  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Few  men  have  been  elevated  to  high 
office  in  this  country  imder  such  close 
personal  and  political  scrutiny.  He  has 
stood  these  tests  well. 

I  am  certain  the  vote  for  confirmation 
will  be  in  overwhelming  approval,  and  I 
wish  him  well  as  he  assumes  his  new 
duties. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 

SELOT) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  confirmation  of 
Gerald  R.  Ford  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  more  than  satisfied 
that  Gerald  Ford  has  been  subjected  to 
the  most  thorough  and  tested  system  of 
review  of  any  previous  person  for  this 
particular  office  by  both  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  this  House.  In  addition. 
Gerald  Ford  is  a  man  of  integrity  and 
honesty;  and,  although  on  some  issues 
at  various  points  we  have  had  differences, 
I  am  convinced  he  will  bring  to  the  Office 
of  Vice  President  the  commonsense  and 
sound  American  philosophy  that  is  very 
much  needed. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shriver). 

Mr.  SHRR'ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  soon  will  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
minority  leader.  Congressman  Gerald  R. 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  Unlied 
States.  I  will  proudly  vote  in  favor  of  his 
confirmation. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  historic  occasion. 
For  the  first  time  a  vote  is  to  be  taken 
In  the  House  pursuant  to  the  26th  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Constitution.  Tbe  pumose  of 
the  25tta  amendmeat  is  to  uisurc  that  the 
United  States  woiiU  never  aeain  be  with- 
out a  Vice  PresUent  for  any  substantial 
length  of  time.  The  drafters  of  the 
amendmert,  which  I  supported,  en- 
visioned the  p"x>mpt  nomination  and 
consideration  of  a  \' ice -Presidential 
nominee. 

While  there  have  been  extensive  hear- 
ings conducted  both  in  the  House  and  the 
other  bocly  which  Imve  prolonged  .'some- 
what today's  final  action.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  is  fulfliling  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  under  the  25th 
amendment. 

A  caiKildate  for  the  country's  second 
highest  ofiice  must  jKissess  many  out- 
standing qualifications  for  the  job.  How- 
ever, moRi  imtHjrtant  he  must  be  cjtaii- 
fled  to  assume  the  Nation  s  highest  office 
at  any  moment  The  Nation  needs  an  in- 
dividual for  the.se  t>osjtions  of  national 
and  world  leadership  who  possesses  the 
qualitie;^  of  integrity  and  competence. 

JiR»Y  PoRo  has  demon-sirated  through 
his  25  years  of  outstanding  service  in 
the  House  that  he  has  these  quaUties 
and  more.  As  our  effective  minority 
leader  he  has  proven  he  can  wortc  In  a 
bipartL  lin  m.inner  on  those  issues  which 
demiand  bipartisanship.  He  Soso  has 
.shown  he  can  .^tand  up  strongly  for  Re- 
publican principles  and  altematlTes  on 
parUsan  issues. 

But  above  all.  he  has  clearly  demon- 
strated hi-:  love  for  this  country  and  his 
fellow  men. 

Jersy  Fo«b  has  a  remartablc  capacity 
for  leadership.  His  lcnowie<iire  of  the  leg- 
islative proces.s  is  ursurpa.ssed  lie  has 
the  valuable  trait  of  being  able  to  work 
with  people  antl  to  draw  people  together 
in  working  fx  a  comaon  cause.  These 
assets  will  .serve  our  country  well. 

We  will  mijs  JFiiv  Pobd  I.t  this  -lou-s-' 
I  have  always  valued  his  fnendshiu  and 
Mm  counsel,  and  I  am  happy  that  he  tisis 
been  called  on  for  greater  and  higher 
semce  to  our  Nation.  He  has  undergone 
ore  of  the  most  exhaustive  personal  In- 
vesugatjons  e^rr  cot  ducted  on  a  candi- 
date far  pub;ic  ofSce.  He  has  clearly 
Piiased  the  tjst^ 

Jm«Y  P<-i«D  will  malte  an  excellent 
Vice  Pr»s»dent  and  I  am  proud  and 
pleased  t  >  su-port  enthusiastically  this 
nomination 

M-  HUTCHWSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  -uch  tane  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Wtxu), 

Mr  WYLIE  Mr  Chairman  I  rise  to 
offer  my  wholehearted  and  tincondl- 
Uonal  .:4ipport  of  House  Resolution  T35 
which  will  confirm  the  nomination  of  the 
d.»t*n?u1sh*>ci  mln(Trtty  leader.  Otkalo  R. 
FV  «»  of  Michigan,  as  the  4mh  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  tfnlted  States  This  Is  indeed 
a  day  ■•:  ^t-m:  historic  .signiftcance  for 
our  Republic  K<p'-<"Wfnt«tive  Poud  is  only 
f^ne  roHe.^a  auay  tpom  bemmlng  the  first 
Vice  Preaident  in  our  Nation  >  history  to 
tw  aqproirnd  by  the  peo^Wes  elected  rep- 
resentatives under  the  procedures  of  the 
2SUi  ameodmeot  of  the  US  Constitu- 
tion ad  I  am  thrilled  to  be  a  part  of 

Ow  beiw^  Nattm  is  going  thrcragh  a 
pniod  or  tc^mWed  pomiral  ttnws    All  of 


us  who  sene  as  elected  olHciaLs  are  keenly 
aware  of  this  fact.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committees  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  the  special  care  and  me- 
ticulous scrutiny  of  Congre.ssman  Fords 
backKTcund  and  qualifications  to  serve 
as  Vice  President.  This  exhaustive  effort 
has  clearly  confirmed  for  the  public, 
what  those  of  us  who  have  served  with 
Jerry  Ford  have  known  all  along.  It  be- 
came evident  durin.  the  hearings  that  he 
is  an  extremely  capable  leeislator  who 
has  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the 
American  p>olitlcal  system.  He  is  closely 
attuned  to  constructive  public  opinion 
and  honors  the  influence  that  it  should 
rightly  have  in  governmental  iK>licy  de- 
cisions He  values  intergovernmental  co- 
operation while  respecting  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment.  By  any  objective  standard,  he  is 
a  man  qualified  for  the  post  to  which  we 
will  elevate  him  today.  Above  all,  Jerry 
PoRD  Is  a  man  of  high  moral  principles 
with  the  ability  and  dedication  to  be  an 
effective  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  will  cast  my  vote  without  equivoca- 
tion for  his  confirmation  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   iMr.  BafalisK 

Mr  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  thi.s 
historic  day  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
eoBeagues  In  voicing  my  strong  support 
of  the  confirmation  of  Geraid  Ford  as 
the  next  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  January, 
I  have  been  most  Impressed  with  Mr. 
I'y>i»"s  willingness  to  take  the  time  to 
help  a  ne*  Congressman  along  the  way. 

Further  I  have  come  to  find  that  If 
Ctf-ralb  Pord  savs  he  will  do  something, 
he  will  do  It. 

A  fine  measure  of  this  humble  man  Is 
his  willingness  to  work  quietly  behind 
the  scenes  to  achieve  the  skillful  com- 
promises which  are  the  very  backbone 
of  this  Oovemment  today,  rather  than 
take  every  opportunity  to  create  sensa- 
tional, but  do-nothing  headlines  as  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  many  of  our  powerful 
politicians 

Gkrald  Pord  Is  a  man  who  has  and  wlH 
ctmtlnue  to  make  every  effort  to  serve 
his  country  wisely  and  well.  His  Integrity 
and  candor,  combined  with  his  proven 
ability  as  a  mediator  and  his  knowledge 
of  national  and  International  affairs,  will, 
I  am  sure,  stand  Ford  In  good  stead  as 
Vice  President. 

More  Important,  these  same  talent* 
will  stand  our  Nation  in  good  stead. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  <Mr  Matwi)  . 

Mr  M.^YNE  Mr  Chairman,  I  Uiink  it 
Is  Important  for  us  to  remember  that 
what  we  do  here  today  Is  done  under 
whatever  authority  is  conferred  upon  us 
by  the  25th  amendment. 

The  language  of  tlus  amendment  is 
very  brief.  It  merely  states  tiiaX,  when- 
ever there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
Vice  President,  the  President  shall  nom- 
inate a  Vice  President  who  shall  take 


oCBce  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

It  h£is.  of  course,  been  well-e-stabllshed 
practice  in  our  Government  in  modem 
times,  especially  these  last  40  years,  that 
the  Presidential  candidate  of  a  party 
shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
choice  of  his  running  mate  At  least  In 
modem  political  history,  the  national 
conventions  of  both  parties  have  deferred 
to  the  Presidential  candidate  who  has, 
for  all  practical  purpo."«?s.  iwlected  the 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  with  a  more 
or  less  pro  forma  ratification  of  his 
choice  by  the  convention. 

Now,  while  the  25th  amendment  does 
not  Itself  spell  out  the  great  weight  to  be 
given  the  Presidential  candidate's  choice. 
there  was  considerable  legislative  history 
made  during  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment which  clearly  establishes  that  it 
was  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  confer  great 
discretionary  power  upon  the  President 
In  this  regard. 

For  example,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at 
that  time,  Emanuel  Celler.  stated  during 
the  debate — and  this  is  Mr.  Celler 
speaking; 

The  President  selects  his  vice  presidential 
running  mate  before  the  convention.  He 
should  have  the  right  to  do  so  after  the  cr»n- 
Tontlon  and  after  the  elertian.  In  the  event 
there  Is  no  Vice  President,  he  can  All  ttiat 
vjtcancy. 

There  Is,  of  course,  also  very  strong 
language  In  both  the  House  and  Senate 
committee  reports  which  were  printed  at 
that  time  which  are  set  out  at  page  13  of 
the  report  before  you  as  follows: 

It  Is  without  contest  that  the  procedure 
for  the  selection  at  a  Vice  President  must 
contempJate  Ow  asmirance  of  a  person  who 
to  coiBf)at(bl«  with  tbe  Presldenr  The  !m- 
portatice  of  this  compatlbUlty  Is  recornlBed 
In  tbe  modem  practice  of  bot^  nxajor  polit- 
ical partlea  In  accordlug  the  PresKlenttal 
candidate  a  caajor  voice  lu  cliooslng  his  ruB- 
nlng  subject  to  convcDtlon  approval.  Tkte 
proposal  wotUd  permit  the  President  to 
choose  his  Vic©  President  subject  to  con- 
gressW-inal  approral  In  this  way  the  co^mtry 
would  be  assured  nf  a  Vlre  Prenlflent  of  the 
same  political  party  as  tbe  PreeWent.  sotn*- 
one  who  would  presumably  work  In  harmonv 
with    the   baatc   polldBs   of   the   PreeWent 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, or  so  far  a.s  \vft,s  d»*ve1oped  during 
the  committee  hi-arlngr;  this  position  •R-as 
im^hflllenged  during  the  debate  on  the 
25tli  amendment,  and  it  certainly  was 
not  weakened  by  any  floor  action  at  any 
time  before  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Thtis  the  guidelines  for  the  necessary 
amendment  are  very  clear,  and  acting 
under  those  guidrllne.s,  a  verj'  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  recommended  that  Mr. 
Fold's  nommation  be  confirmed. 

There  were  eight  Members  who  voted 
against  confirmation,  but  If  you  read 
their  dissenting  views  carefully,  you  will 
find  that  the  principal  thrust  of  their 
views  Is  that  they  want  to  .substitute 
some  other  method  of  choice  than  that 
which  Ls  provided  In  the  25th  amend- 
ment The  hangup  Is  that  thty  want  to 
ahardon  tlie  25th  a/neudtuent  and  sub- 
stftute  a  new  aud  different  method  of 
choosing  a  Vice  President. 
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They  apparently  believe  that  no 
nominee  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
Congress  unless  his  political  views  coin- 
cide quite  closely  to  their  own.  And  they 
happen  to  be  among  the  very  most  lib- 
eral Members  of  this  body. 

But  even  if  they  were  taking  the  view 
that  the  nominee's  views  should  coincide 
with  those  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  they  would  be  doing  violence 
to  the  25th  amendment. 

If  they  want  to  abandon  or  change  the 
25th  amendment,  there  is  a  proper  con- 
stitutional way  for  them  to  try  to  do  so 
after  this  nomination  has  been  acted 
upon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Cliahman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  But  it  seems  to  me  quite 
inappropriate  and  even  unfair  for  them 
to  try  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  in- 
direction while  an  actual  nomination  is 
pending;  in  other  words,  to  try  to  change 
the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Ford  is  entitled  to  confirmation  if 
the  Congress  faithfully  carries  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  25th  amend- 
ment. He  has  conducted  himself  with 
great  credit  and  dignity  during  what  is 
probably  the  most  intensivt  investigation 
and  Interrogation  ever  undergone  by  a 
person  in  American  public  life. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  how  remarkably  clean  tlie  rec- 
ord proves  Jerry  Ford  to  be  after  this 
searching  inquiry,  intensive  investiga- 
tion, and  lengthy  hearings. 

Gerald  Rudolph  Ford  weis  bom  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  July  14,  1913.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  and  worked 
part  time  as  a  waiter  in  a  Greek  restau- 
rant for  pocket  money.  He  then  attended 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  worked 
his  way  through  college,  Including  a  job 
as  summer  forest  ranger.  Jerry  was  the 
center  and  a  star  of  the  University  of 
Michigan's  undefeated,  national  cham- 
pionship football  teams  of  1932  and  1933. 
In  1934,  he  was  voted  the  Michigan 
Wolverines'  most  valuable  player.  After 
receiving  his  B.A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1935,  he  turned 
down  offers  to  play  football  profession- 
ally with  the  Detroit  Lions  and  the 
Green  Bay  Packers,  and  instead,  at- 
tended Yale  University  Law  School. 
Jerry's  part-time  jobs  as  freshmsui  box- 
ing coach  and  assistant  varsity  football 
coach  helped  finance  his  law  studies,  and 
he  received  the  LL.B.  degree  from  Yale 
University  in  1941. 

After  47  months  service  with  the  Navy 
In  World  War  II,  Jerry  resumed  his  prac- 
tice of  law  in  his  hometown  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  and  earned  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  and  fellow-townsmen.  He 
was  selected  by  the  U.S.  Jimior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  one  of  America's  10 
outstanding  young  men  In  1949.  Elected 
by  what  Is  now  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  to  the  81st  Congress, 
he  moved  to  Washington  in  January 
1949,  with  his  bride  of  3  months,  Eliza- 
beth Bloomer.  Their  home  district  has 


overwhelmingly  reelected  this  great  team 
to  each  Congress  since,  with  wide 
margins. 

Jerry  was  named  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference  in  1963, 
and  was  chosen  by  his  colleagues  to  be 
minority  leader  in  1965.  He  was  perma- 
nent chairman  of  the  1968  and  1972 
Republican  National  Conventions.  In 
November  1963.  he  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  the  Warren  Commission, 
charged  with  the  grave  responsibility  of 
investigating  the  tragic  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  1965,  he 
coauthored  with  John  R.  Stiles  the  bock, 
"Portrait  of  an  Assassin,"  relating  his 
findings  wliile  on  the  Commission. 

His  fine  recoid  in  the  Congress  was 
acknowledged  by  his  being  given  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
Congressional  Service  Award  in  1961  and 
the  American  Good  Government  Society 
George  Washington  Award  in  1966,  as 
well  as  honorary  doctorate  degrees  from 
Michigan  Slate  University  and  other  re- 
spected institutions. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  has  been  constantly  on 
the  move  on  behalf  of  good  government. 
He  has  given  unstintingly  of  his  time  and 
efforts  on  behalf  of  his  congressional  col- 
leagues and  his  party.  He  is  a  devoted 
family  man  who  enjoys  an  occasional  ski- 
ing trip  with  his  lovely  wife  and  their 
four  children:  Michael.  23,  a  seminary 
student;  John.  21,  at  the  University  of 
Utah:  and  high-school  students  Steven, 
17,  and  Susan,  16. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  the 
nominee  since  June  of  1966. 1  have  found 
him  to  be  a  man  close  to  the  Congress, 
close  to  the  American  people,  and  one 
who  will  remain  so  after  he  becomes  Vice 
President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Gekald  Ford  is  a  man 
who  moves  easily  and  understandingly 
among  all  classes  of  people,  and  who 
would  prove  to  be  a  gracious  and  warmly 
appreciative  guest  in  any  American 
home.  He  has  visited  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Iowa  twice  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress,  and  it  has  been  the 
Mayne  family's  great  privilege  to  intro- 
duce him  to  our  friends  In  our  own  home 
in  Sioux  City.  In  fact,  my  wife  is  now 
busily  engaeed  in  stitching  a  sampler  to 
hang  in  our  guest  room  bearing  the  le- 
gend, "Jkrrv  Ford  Slept  Here." 

I  shall  consider  it  an  honor  to  vote  to- 
day, as  I  did  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  for  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gerald  R.  Pord. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr,  M.^YNE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr,  Bek- 

NETT)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  allowing  me  to  comment.  I  think  he 
is  preclseb'^  right  in  his  analysis  of  what 


the  25th  amendment  was  intended  to  ac- 
complish. I  was  one  of  the  original  co- 
introducers  of  that  amendment  and  it 
was  in  fact  intended  that  there  be  a  con- 
tinuity of  general  philosophy  to  tlie  ex- 
tent that  the  appointing  President  in- 
tended to  accomplish  tliat,  subject  only 
to  confinnaticn  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
This  gives  the  people  a  continuation  of 
the  principles  they  voted  for  in  the  pre- 
vious election  to  the  extent  that  is  prac- 
ticable. That  is  just  plain  democracy  in 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  strong  support 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  appointment 
of  Congressman  Ford  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  is  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
ability  and  effectiveness.  In  my  opinion 
the  President  could  not  have  made  a  bet- 
ter selection.  I  entered  Congress  In  the 
same  year  that  Congressman  Ford  did,  in 
1949;  and  have  known  him  all  these  25 
years  as  a  warm  friend,  which  friendship 
parallels  a  friendship  between  our  re- 
spective wives  and  children.  He  will  make 
an  excellent  Vice  President;  and  if  fate 
should  take  him  to  the  'White  House  he 
will  make  an  excellent  President.  I  en- 
thusiastically urge  all  Members  to  vote 
to  confirm  his  appointment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma   (Mr.  Jarman). 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  Gerald  Ford's  nomi- 
nation as  our  Vice  President.  For  23  yeais 
I  have  known  Mr.  Ford  as  a  legislative 
leader  in  the  Congress.  He  is  an  out- 
standing American  who  has  served  his 
coimtry  with  great  distinction.  It  is 
eminently  fittmg  that  he  now  serve  our 
Nation  in  the  second  highest  office  In  the 
land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also  known 
Jerry  Ford  on  the  golf  course.  Every 
golfer  win  agree  that  the  sport  is  a  good 
test  of  disposition  and  character.  Jerry 
passed  that  test  with  understanding  and 
good  humor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  cast 
my  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  Jerry 
Ford  as  our  Vice  President. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Colorado      (Mrs. 

SCHROEDKRt  . 

Mrs.  SCHROEXiER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  as 
a  Democrat  and  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  House.  I  ha%-e  agonized  over  the  de- 
cision whether  to  vote  for,  or  against, 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Ford  as  Vice 
President. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  am  concerned  that  a 
vote  against  Mr  Ford  wiU  be  viewed 
merely  as  a  partisan  rejection.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  a  Democrat  I  do  not  wish 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Ford  merely  as  a  stra- 
tegic move — to  Indirectly  influence  the 
pressures  that  may  bear  on  the  White 
House. 

As  a  freshman.  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  know  and  work  with  Mr. 
Ford  personally  over  the  years,  as  have 
other  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Ford  has  undergone  extensive  ex- 
amination and  investigation  by  both  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee.  There  seems  to  be 
little  question  that  Mr.  Ford  possesses 
qualities  which  we  need  In  the  Office  of 
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vice  President:  basic  Integrity:  a  habit 
of  listening  to.  and  respecting,  the  opin- 
ions and  views  of  others;  years  of  ex- 
perience In  government. 

It  Is  also  true,  as  a  Republican — and  a 
conservative  one  at  that — that  Mr.  Foao 
and  myself  do  not  agree  on  many  Issues, 
and  our  views  differ  widely  as  to  the  role 
and  responsibility  of  government. 

But  I  cannot  vote  for  him  merely  be- 
cause he  possesses  the  former  qualities. 
Nor  can  I  vote  against  him  merely  be- 
cause we  do  not  agree  on  policies  and 
programs. 

The  conflrmation  of  a  Vice  President 
under  the  25th  amendment  is  not 
an  ordinary  conflrmation — where  the 
House — as  the  Senate — should  simply 
"advise  and  consent"  on  traditional 
grounds.  Nor  with  the  prospect  that  this 
Vice  President  may  become  President  at 
sometime  in  the  forseeable  future,  and 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  past 
year,  can  we  avoid  the  special  responsi- 
bility which  is  ours. 

All  the  arguments  for  and  against  con- 
flrmation are  well  \tnown  and  have  been 
carefully  considered  by  each  of  us.  Some 
are  based  on  questions  of  principle, 
others  on  pragmatic  grounds.  But.  be- 
cause the  ultimate  decision  and  the  vote 
of  each  one  of  us  will,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, depend  on  our  Individual  consclencea, 
some  of  us — myself  Included — must  vote 
"no." 

The  legislative  history  of  the  25th 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  Congress 
expected  to  go  beyond  ordinary  ques- 
tions of  character  and  personal  fltness 
associated  with  the  confirmation  of  rou- 
tine executive  and  Judicial  appointments. 
In  the  case  of  a  Vice-Presidential  con- 
flrmation, the  Congress — and  perhaps 
especially  the  House — Is.  and  should  be 
acting  as  surrogate  for  the  American 
people. 

In  voting  on  this  most  important  nom- 
ination, we  are  not  obliged  to  act  as  a 
rubberstamp  for  the  President's  choice — 
particularly  this  President.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  surrogates  for  the  people,  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  weigh  Mr 
PoRDS  judgment.  Independence,  and 
philosophical  outlook,  all  in  the  context 
of  whether  he  Is  a  person  we  can  con- 
scientiously endorse  as  a  potential  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  speaking  of  the  role  of  the  Senate 
in  passing  on  executive  department  nom- 
inations. President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
once  said: 

I  fully  appreclat«  tb«  right  and  duty  of 
the  Seoata  to  reject  or  to  confirm  any  »p- 
poLntment  according  to  what  Its  meinb«rs 
coosclentioualy  deem  tbetr  duty;  Juat  aa  It 
Is  my  busUMBS  to  make  an  appointment 
which  I  conscientiously  think  ts  a  good  one. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  support  Mr. 
Fords  conflrmation. 

In  good  conscience.  I  cannot  defend  a 
"yes"  vote  In  the  chruches  and  stores 
of  east  Denver,  in  the  shops  and  schools 
of  the  west  side  of  Denver,  to  the  black 
and  Chlcano  and  Indian  communities  of 
Denver — a  vote  for  a  man  who  has  shown 
so  little  compassion  for  the  rights  of 
minorities,  a  man  who  has  fought  to 
undercut  open-housing,  voting  rights. 
and  other  civil  rights  leglslatloii. 


In  good  conscience.  I  cannot  explain  a 
"yes"  vote  in  the  factories  and  union 
halls  of  central  Denver,  to  the  working 
people  of  north  Denver — a  vote  for  a  man 
who  has  refused  to  support  legislation 
of  concern  and  beneflt  to  all  working 
Americans,  such  as  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage. 

In  good  conscience.  I  cannot  justify  a 
"yes"  vote  on  the  campuses,  tmd  in  the 
homes  of  southeast  and  southwest  Den- 
ver, to  all  those  students,  young  people, 
and  "middle"  Americans,  who  have 
fought  so  hard  for  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  throughout  the  world — a  vote 
for  a  man  who  went  down  the  line  for 
policies  of  war  and  destruction. 

In  good  conscience.  I  cannot  account 
for  a  "yes  ■  vote  before  the  Denver 
Chamt)er  of  Commerce,  or  the  rotary 
club  in  downtown  Denver,  to  the  business 
and  executive  community  which  values 
and  respects  indep>endence  and  determi- 
nation, and  innovative  leadership — a 
vote  for  a  man  who  has  never  deviated 
from  the  party  line,  and  who  followed 
every  turn  and  shift  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

In  good  conscience.  I  cannot,  as  a 
lawyer,  support  a  "yes"  vote  before  the 
Denver  Bar  Association,  to  my  fellow 
coUittgues  in  the  Denver  legal  commu- 
nity— a  vote  for  a  man  who  has  by  his 
actions  and  statements  shown  so  little 
regard  for  the  separation  of  powers  and 
the  role  of  the  judiciary  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  our  constitutional  system 
of  government. 

In  good  conscience.  I  cannot  rational- 
ize a  "yes"  vote  to  all  the  older  citizens 
in  Denver  who  must  look  to  their  gov- 
ernment for  help  in  so  many  areas — a 
vote  for  a  man  who  opposed  medicare 
in  1965.  and  who  sought  this  year  to  gut 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

In  summary,  then,  my  standard  is  my 
own  conscience,  and  I  do  not  in  good 
conscience  believe  that  the  confirmation 
of  Oeralo  Ford  will  best  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  Denver,  or  of  the  country.  I  believe 
I  was  sent  here  by  the  people  of  Denver 
not  only  to  supply  my  energy  but  to  exer- 
cise my  judgment  as  well.  I  must  vote 
against  conflrmlng  Mr  Ford. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Taylor • 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
for  the  manner  In  which  it  has  carried 
out  its  responsibility  under  the  25th 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
confirmation  of  Okralo  R.  Ford.  I  desire 
to  commend  Chairman  Rodiho  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  the  manner  in  which  they 
carried  out  their  responsibilities  under 
the  25th  amendment.  I  support  the  con- 
firmation of  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mr  Ford  has  always  been  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  House  colleagues  but 
in  addition,  a  thorough  investigation  by 
the  FBI  and  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  confirmed  a  record  of  per- 
sonal and  financial  integrity  Under 
lengthy  Interrogation  he  has  shown  qual- 
ities of  decency  and  sturdlness. 


In  an  editorial  in  the  Asheville  Citi- 
zen. Asheville.  N.C..  title  "Gerald  Ford 
Good  Choice  for  Vice  President,"  it  was 
stated — 

At  this  point  In  the  nation's  hopeful  re- 
covery from  a  traumatic  series  of  executive 
Indisposition  he  (Gehald  Pobd)  looks  like  the 
Ideal  prescription 

Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President  should 
be  in  position  to  provide  l>etter  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  failed  to 
get  pertinent  information  early  enough 
concerning  both  Agnew  and  Senator 
Eacleton.  I  believe  that  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  Mr.  Ford's  background 
was  in  the  public  interest.  Also  the 
House  would  have  been  criticized  for 
cronyism  if  it  had  approved  one  of  its 
Members  for  this  important  position 
without  a  thorough  investigation. 

I  have  stated  frequently  that  Jerry 
Ford  should  be  approved,  or  the  Vice- 
Presidential  vacancy  otherwise  filled  be- 
fore any  resolution  calling  for  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President  is  consid- 
ered. OtherwLse.  any  congressional  action 
on  impeachment  would  be  interpreted  as 
political.  I  am  pleased  that  this  proce- 
dure is  being  followed. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  iMr. 
Mahon  ' 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  worked  throughout  the  years 
in  various  capacities  with  Mr.  Ford.  I 
rise  in  support  of  his  nomination  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  President 
has  nominated  a  man  who  is  so  well 
known,  and  I  should  say,  so  favorably 
known  to  the  Congress. 

Having  been  elected  to  Congress  In 
1934,  I  had  been  here  for  some  time  be- 
fore Mr.  Ford  arrived  in  1949.  He  was 
placed  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  1951.  and  it  was  at  that  time  that 
our  close  relationship  began.  At  the  very 
beginning  I  was  impressed  with  his  calm 
judgment  and  steady  hand. 

After  Jerry  Ford  became  minority 
leader  in  1965.  we  continued  to  work  to- 
gether on  a  broad  spectrum  of  legisla- 
tive matters  but  particularly  In  trying 
to  pass  appropriation  bills  that  contained 
a  reasonable  level  of  spending. 

His  service  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  as  the  minority  leader 
has  given  him  an  overall  view  of  Gov- 
ernment which  he  could  hardly  have  se- 
cured otherwise  as  a  legislator.  If  you 
know  where  the  money  goes,  you  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Jerry  Ford  has  always  taken  a  na- 
tional view  rather  than  a  parochial  view. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  regardless  of 
the  administration  in  power,  he  has  been 
thoroughly  dedicated  to  the  national  in- 
terest and  to  the  overall  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  He  is  a  man  of  good  will.  He  does 
not  take  a  narrow  partisan  view  with 
regard  to  public  matters.  He  does  not 
assume  a  rigid  posture  on  issues  gen- 
erally. He  works  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  attainable.  He  listens  to  the 
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other  fellow's  point  of  view  and  coop- 
erates toward  the  achievement  of  worth- 
while goals. 

JniT  Ford's  most  obvious  traits  are 
his  sincerity,  his  forthri^htness,  his  re- 
spect for  truth  and  decency  under  any 
and  all  circumstances.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  his  ba^ikground  that  detracts  from 
this  reputation  of  uprightness  as  a  gov- 
ernment official. 

Another  characteristic  that  this  man 
possesses  with  which  I  am  quite  familiar 
is  that  of  diligence  and  hard  work.  He  is 
one  of  those  "hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water"  upon  which  our  coimtry 
dep3nds. 

I  unhesitatingly  plEu;e  Jerry  Ford  high 
on  the  list  of  those  Members  of  unassail- 
able character  and  integrity  with  whom 
I  have  served  in  my  years  of  congres- 
sional service.  He  reflects  integrity  and 
generates  confidence  among  those  with 
whom  he  associates.  These  are  qualities 
devoutly  to  be  sought  in  a  public  official. 

Overall.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  the  President  to  have  chosen 
a  Republican  who  was  better  suited  to 
serve  the  Nation  a.s  Vice  President  at 
this  time  in  our  history. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  JoHif- 

SON). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  voicing  strong  support  of  the 
nomination  of  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
for  Vice  Presicipiit  Having  served  with 
Gerald  Ford  in  Uie  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  15  year.s.  I  have  come  to  know 
him  and  respect  him  as  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, loyalty,  and  a  dedicated  repi-esenta- 
tlve  of  the  people. 

We  do,  of  course,  come  from  different 
sides  of  the  aisle  and.  therefore,  on  occa- 
sion have  disagreed  in  philosophy  and  on 
Issues.  However,  at  no  time  during  the 
past  15  years  has  Gerald  Ford  been  any- 
thing but  a  gentleman,  nor  has  there 
been  any  time  that  anyone  that  I  know 
of  has  doubted  his  word.  He  has  been  a 
distinguished  and  respected  opponent; 
and  when  we  agreed  on  legislation,  no 
one  could  ask  for  a  better  man  in  his 
comer. 

The  Nation  today  is  faced  with  many 
problems,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a  gen- 
eral erosion  in  tlie  confidence  of  our 
Government  among  the  people.  I  know 
of  no  one  In  this  House  or  this  Congress 
or  in  the  Nation  who  represents  the  type 
of  stability,  dedication,  and  honesty  that 
is  needed  so  greatly  to  restore  confidence 
In  our  Government  than  Gerry  Ford. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  represented  for  15  years, 
I  am  not  alone  in  having  confidence  In 
Gerry  Ford.  Many  of  my  friends  from 
both  parties  have  expressed  this  to  me 
personally,  and  two  of  the  leading  papers 
serving  this  area  have  editorialized  in 
support  of  the  conflnnation  of  Gerald 
Ford. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  ask  at  this  point  to 
have  inserted  In  the  Record  tlie  recent 
editorial  published  by  the  McClatchy 
press,  serving  Sacramento,  Fresno,  and 
Modesto,  Calif  ;   and  also  the  editorial 


published  recently  in  the  Chico  Enter- 
prise Record : 
[Prom  the  S&cramento  (CalU.)  Bee,  Oct.  13, 

19731 

NnoN's  Cboics  or  Pors  Is  Accxftablx,  Phu- 

OEKT,  Merits  Approval  by  Congress 

President  Richard  Nixon's  nomination  of 
House  minority  leader  Ger&ld  R.  Ftord  of 
Michigan  for  vice  president  is  en  accept- 
able. pollUcaUy  prudent  cboio^TBarrlng  any 
presently  unknown  Impediment  In  his  back- 
ground, Ford's  confirmation  by  both  houses 
of  Congjess  appears  certain. 

This  surely  Is  In  the  nation's  best  Interest. 
By  picking  the  60-year-old  conservative  legis- 
lative veteran,  Nixon  most  likely  has  spared 
the  country  •  divisive  confirmation  in  the 
Congress.  Tills  would  have  been  unbearable 
In  the  wake  of  the  scandal  attending  former 
Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew's  abrupt  de- 
parture from  office  as  a  result  of  his  tax- 
evasion  conviction. 

Whether  Ford  possesses  the  potential  presi- 
dential stature  ideally  desired  In  a  vice  presi- 
dent remains  moot,  as  It  does  for  any  man 
until  he  actually  occupies  the  highest  office 
in  the  laud.  What  Is  Important  Is  that  be 
knows  the  machinery  of  government,  has 
been  one  of  his  party's  loyal  sjid  able  legis- 
lative leaders  and  Is  a  known  quantity  to 
both  major  parties. 

The  President  quite  naturally  cliose  a  man 
In  accord  with  his  own  political  philosophies 
and  one  who  could  help  him  reknlt  the 
fractures  In  his  party,  as  well  as  bring  co- 
hesion to  administration  policies  over  the 
next  three  years. 

Significantly,  too,  Ford  should  be  able  to 
advance  the  President's  programs  in  Con- 
gress with  greater  finesse  than  was  the  case 
with  his  controversial  predecessor. 

It  was  perhaps  predictable  the  President 
should  nominate  as  his  new  vice  president 
a  dutiful,  loyal  caretaker  of  the  office,  a  man 
without  presidential  ambitions  which  might 
threaten  Nixon's  already  shaky  control  of 
his  party. 

Nizon  faces  a  formidable  task  In  restoring 
unity  in  the  country,  In  forging  what  he 
called  "a  new  beginning."  This  wovild  have 
been  enormously  complicated  if  the  man  he 
picked  to  succeed  Agnew  nurtured  presiden- 
tial ambitions.  It  could  have  paralyzed  an 
administration  already  in  tatters  as  a  result 
of  Watergate  and  Agnew. 

Congress  would  be  wise  to  confirm  Ford 
with  dispatch,  taking  Nixon  at  his  word  for 
a  promised  "new  beginning." 


I  Prom  the  ChIco  (Calif.)  Enterprise -Record, 

Oct.  15,  19731 

FoBD  Nomination  a  Wise  Move 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  here  in 
Chico,  a  continent  away  from  the  national 
capital,  it  strikes  us  that  the  nomination  of 
Rep.  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan  for  vice  presi- 
dent could  well  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
political  moves  ever  made  by  President 
Nixon,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  nation. 

Although  the  selection  of  the  House  mi- 
nority leader  came  as  a  surprise  to  many, 
little  examination  of  the  circumstances  Is 
required  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
nomination  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  master 
stroke  at  a  time  when  a  wholesome  and 
promising  development  on  the  national  scene 
is  very  much  needed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  future  of  both 
the  nation  and  President  Nixon,  It  might  be 
said  that  three  main  factors  weighed  heavily 
in  Nixon's  decision : 

1.  He  needed  a  man  who  could  merit  sure 
confirmation  with  a  minimum  of  partisan 
conflict. 

a.  He  needed  a  man  who  could  repair  the 
tattered  White  House  relationship  with  Con- 
greas  and  pos^bly  give  the  President's  legis- 
lative program  better  hopes  ol  adoption. 


3.  He  needed  a  solid  man  who  could  com- 
mand broad  public  respect  and  confidence 
tiiroughout  the  nation  and  at  the  same  time 
not  outshine  the  President  himself. 

It  takes  no  crystal  ball  to  realize  that  the 
first  consideration  above  would  have  been 
Impossible  of  attainment  if  the  President 
had  selected  a  John  Connally,  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. Ronald  Reagan  or  similar  figure.  The 
conflrmation  battle  would  have  raged  on  and 
on — even  more  violently  than  the  battles 
over  the  Haynesworth  and  Carswell  Supreme 
Court  nominations — and  the  President  might 
well  have  had  to  retreat  and  come  up  with 
a  new  name.  In  the  process,  the  Washington 
warfare  would  have  developed  into  a  nation- 
wide partLsan  conflict  at  a  time  when  "cool- 
icg  off"  Is  a  national  need. 

But  even  the  most  partisan  of  Democrats 
have  Indicated  that  Gerald  Ford  te  accept- 
able to  them.  F\3r  example.  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert, leader  of  the  House  Democrats,  had  ac- 
tually recommended  Ford's  nomination  In 
prior  conference  with  Nixon.  And  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  of  Washington — who  Is  working  hard 
for  the  1976  Democratic  nomination — said 
within  minutes  of  Ford's  nomination  that 
"he  will  be  approved  with  flying  colors"  by 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  it  appears 
that  the  President's  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford  assured  swift  confirmation  and  avoided 
what  could  have  been  a  lengthy  and  bloody 
conflict. 

What  about  Point  No.  2?  Well,  tt  would  be 
difficult  to  think  of  any  person  In  or  out  of 
government  who  could  do  more  for  the  White 
House  relations  with  Congress  than  Gerald 
Ford.  During  his  25  years  of  cougresBior.ai 
service,  Ford  has  built  an  outstardiug  record 
of  achievement  and — as  was  apparent  lu 
weekend  reports — Is  genuinely  liked  and  re- 
spected by  leaders  and  members  of  both 
houses  and  both  parties.  He  knows  how  Con- 
gress works  (for  example.  Sen.  Howard 
Baker,  R-Tenn..  credits  Ford  as  a  top  man 
In  "congressional  savvy")  and  his  integrity 
apparently  is  unquestioned  (Democratic  Rep. 
Wayne  L.  Hays  of  Ohio  put  It  this  way: 
"Jerry  Ford's  word  is  good,"  one  of  the  high- 
est compliments  one  congressman  can  pay 
to  another  In  their  world  of  combat  and 
compromise). 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  Gerald  Ford  as  vice  presi- 
dent woud  be  able  to  do  the  best  possible 
Job  of  mending  While  House  relationships 
and  establishing  momentum  with  Congress. 

Regarding  Point  No.  3,  Gerald  Ford  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  person  v.hQ  is  more  in- 
terested In  working  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try and  his  President  than  In  ocrujjjlng  cen- 
ter stage  or  taking  over  the  .tpotlleht  of  pub- 
licity. It  is  significant,  of  co\.u-se  that  he  does 
not  entirely  shut  tlie  door  on  a  1976  can- 
didacy— but  there  is  nothing  in  his  record 
nor  in  any  conameiits  voiced  by  others  in 
Washington  since  Friday  to  Indicate  that 
Ford  will  be  any  sort  of  "rival"  of  the  Presi- 
dent Insofar  as  the  spotlight  goes.  The  same 
could  not  have  been  said,  however.  If  the 
nominee  had  tur:;ed  out  lo  be  a  Connally. 
Rockefeller  or  Bengali — ail  of  whcm  are  al- 
ready sptotlight  attractions  in  their  own  right 
and  would  probably  have  bloomed  even 
brighter  In  the  high  post  of  vice  president. 

Prom  all  three  standpoints,  then.  Rep.  Ger- 
ald Ford  meets  the  requirements  that  must 
have  weighed  heaviest  dxu-lng  Nixon's  long 
hours  of  pondering.  He  Is  fortunate  to  have 
had  such  a  man  at  hand. 

For  that  matter,  the  nation  also  Is  for- 
tunate that  there  happened  to  be  a  Gerald 
Ford  available  at  this  time.  On  the  basis  of 
his  background  and  experience,  he  clearly 
could  handle  the  nation's  top  post  If  some- 
thn.i;  should  happen  to  President  Nixon;  he 
Is  better  quaiifled  on  foreign  aSatra  than 
some  have  admitted  (as  House  minority 
leader  he  has  attended  all  top  briefings  for 
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the  past  five  years)  Perhapa  most  slgnlflcant 
of  all.  his  built-in  favorable  relationship 
with  Capitol  HIU  colleagues  gives  the  peo- 
ple real  promise  of  an  end  to  the  negative 
haggling  that  has  stlAed  productivity:  har- 
mony between  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress could  be  a  real  blessing  during  the  re- 
maining three  years  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  ( Mr    Dklujms  > 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  confirmation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  his  choice  of  Agnew. 
who  was  convicted  of  serious  criminal 
activity,  and  forcetl  to  resign.  Richard 
Nixon  has  forced  us  to  rely  on  the  25th 
amendment  to  chose  a  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  procedure  of  congressional  selec- 
tion set  up  by  the  25th  amendment,  does 
not  allow  the  people  a  direct  voice  In 
the  selection.  Since  this  provision  is  at 
best  a  poor  substitute  for  a  direct  vote 
on  the  Vice  President,  each  Representa- 
tive should  seriously  consider  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  his  district  and  of  the 
Nation  m  his  or  her  vote.  Unless  we  take 
these  responsibilities  seriously,  the  peo- 
ple will  have  no  role  at  all  in  this  elec- 
tion. 

Therefore.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
represent  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
oppose  the  election  of  Girald  Fobd,  by 
casting  my  vote  against  his  confirmation. 
These  Americans  are  opposed  to  Gerald 
Ford  because  his  e.  tire  record  shows  his 
hostility  to  their  interests  and  their 
hopes  for  the  Nation.  They  are  disgusted 
by  his  small-minded  attack  on  one  of  the 
greatest  Supreme  Court  Justices  in 
American  history.  William  Douglas.  They 
are  frightened  by  his  defense  of  Richard 
Nixon  over  Watergate  and  the  secret 
bombing  In  Cambodia.  They  are  baffled 
by  his  priorities  which  put  defense  of  the 
swollen  military  budget  ahead  of  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  are  discouraged  by  one 
of  the  most  uninspired  records  on  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  ever  compiled  by 
a  Congressman  They  do  not  want  Gerald 
PoRD  to  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  it  is  very  likely  he  will  become  be- 
fore too  long 

Everyone  knows  that  Gerald  Ford 
could  not  possibly  win  an  election  to  the 
ofRce  he  was  given  today  Yet  this  pop- 
ular wlD  was  not  reflected  In  the  House 
of  Representatives'  vote  The  House  was 
given  a  unique  responsibility  today,  and 
completely  failed 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  <Mr    Haley  >. 

Mr.  HALEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Gxeau) 
Ford  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  he  is  entitled 
to  It. 

After  25  years  of  fine,  distinguished 
service  here  In  this  body,  had  there  been 
anything  wrong  with  him,  I  thirik  his  per- 
formance In  the  last  25  years  would  have 
brought  It  forth.  I  hope  that  he  is  sup- 
ported overwhelmingly  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  historic  occasion 
at  which  this  body  Is  called  upon  to  de- 
cide whether  to  approve  the  nomlnatloQ 


of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan.  I  would  like  to  express  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  my  support  for 
the  confirmation  of  Congressman  Gerald 
R  Ford  as  the  40th  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  Ford  enjoys  widespread  respect 
from  his  colleagues  of  all  political  parties. 
As  one  of  the  few  Members  of  Congress 
to  have  served  In  Congress  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Representative 
Ford  could  not  have  survived  the  con- 
tinued scrutiny  of  the  record  he  compiled 
unless  he  had  been  a  man  of  integrity  and 
character 

I  hope  that  Congressman  Ford  will  be 
confirmed  promptly  by  an  overuhelming 
vote  as  the  next  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  In  which  office  I  am  sure 
he  will  provide  great  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr  Kastenmeieri 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Chaimian, 
my  own  reservations  about  Uie  Presi- 
dents nomination  are  contained  in  the 
Hoase  Judiciary  Committee  report  In 
full.  I  will  not  here  report  them  all.  The 
hour  Is  late,  and  shortly  the  nominee  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  second  leg  of  the 
congres-slonal  group  and  he  will  \x.  of 
course.  Installed.  I  understand,  in  this 
very  Chamber 

Unanswered  questions  I  think  will  re- 
main, however,  for  the  Congress,  for  per- 
haps the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In 
consideration  of  what  the  25th  amend- 
ment meant  in  this  case  and  how  it  was 
applied 

Whatever  my  colleagues  have  had  to 
say  heretofore  on  the  floor  on  which- 
ever position  they  have  taken,  nonethe- 
less, there  are  unanswered  questions 
about  Presidential  succession  and  the  in- 
vocation of  the  25th  amendment.  I  trust 
that  that  aspect  will  not  be  a  closed  book 
for  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  with  personal  re- 
luctance that  I  am  constrained  to  op- 
pose the  conflrmatlon  of  Gerald  R  Ford 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  which  originally  considered 
the  nomination  of  Congressman  Pord. 
there  was  no  prior  precedent  under  the 
25th  amendment  to  guide  me  In  evalu- 
ating the  standards  by  which  thLs  nom- 
inee should  be  Judged  Under  usual  con- 
ditions, the  narrowly  construed  require- 
ments which  merely  satisfy  the  constitu- 
tional qu&Uflcalions  or  fitness  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President  might  suffice.  I 
determined,  however,  that  such  trlteria 
are  insufficient,  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  surrounding  the 
present  administration. 

First  and  foremost,  there  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  propriety  in  dealing  with  this 
nomination  at  this  time.  We  are  being 
asked  to  confirm  the  nominee  of  a  Pres- 
ident who  is  not  now  enjoying  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ofllce.  The  25th  amendment,  jurisdlc- 
tionally.  deals  with  the  replacement  of  a 
Vice  President.  But.  It  also  deals  with 
Presidential  disability  In  a  real  sense, 
the  President  has  a  form  of  disability 
Insofar  as  he  Is  clearly  under  a  cloud,  un- 
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precedented  in  the  hlstor>-  of  the  Re- 
public, which  Is  seriously  undermining 
his  ability  to  govern.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, one  could  argue  that  this  nom- 
ination is  a  tainted  appointment  and 
that  the  cloud  must  first  be  removed 
through  the  completion  of  an  inquiry 
into  Impeachment  charges  against  the 
President.  Either  charges  must  be 
brought  or  the  President  exculpated 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  proceed 
with  treating  this  nomination  as  one 
which  has  been  properly  put  forwaid. 
Accepting  this  position,  we  are,  conse- 
quently, faced  with  an  unprecedented 
dilemma. 

Second,  as  I  previously  mentioned  In 
my  remarks,  there  is  the  question  of 
what  standards  we  must  apply  to  the 
Ford  nomination  Since  the  25th  amend- 
ment contains  no  criteria  to  be  used  by 
the  Congress,  the  Congress,  itself,  must 
define  such  standards. 

In  another  time,  a  more  serene  time, 
when  the  President  has  a  Congress  con- 
trolled by  his  own  party,  the  President 
might  have  the  right  to  expect  to  have 
his  way  in  choosing  a  Vice  President,  and 
the  selection  of  a  party  loyalist  might  be 
adequate.  However,  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  surrounding 
the  present  administration,  I  cannot  be 
as  sanguine  as  Is  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Committee  In 
believing  that  narrowly  construed  re- 
quirements which  merely  satisfy  the 
constitutional  qualiflcations  and  fitness 
for  the  office  of  the  Vice-Presidency  are 
sufficient  criteria  for  judging  this  nomi- 
nee. Nor  do  I  believe  that  pro  forma  ap- 
proval should  be  granted  in  this  Instance, 
as  Is  the  case  with  other  officers  nomi- 
nated by  the  President. 

As  colleagues,  we  know  Gerald  Ford 
to  be  a  man  who  possesses  many  char- 
acteristics that  are  highly  regarded — 
party  loyalty,  consistency,  and  regularity. 
He  is  hard  working  and  well  liked,  and 
was  ranked  high  on  the  list  of  prospec- 
tive Vice-Presidential  nominees  sub- 
mitted by  his  Republican  colleagues. 
Further,  as  one  of  several  committee 
memt)ers  who  had  access  to  the  FBI  In- 
vestigative report  on  Gerald  Ford,  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  an  honest  man. 

However,  It  is  not  enough  to  test  only 
tlie  character  and  general  reputation  of 
this  man.  Since  the  Vice  President  is  one 
of  the  two  national  officers  elected  by 
the  people,  we,  as  elected  representa- 
tives, must  act  as  surrogates  on  behalf  of 
the  people  in  our  consideration  of  this 
nomination,  and  we  must  impose  a 
standard  much  more  sweeping  than  the 
usual  Presidential  criteria  applied  for 
executive  appointments. 

In  my  view,  it  Is  appropriate  to  ask 
whether,  under  existing  circumstances, 
Mr.  Ford  will  be  suitable  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  selected 
not  through  the  process  of  a  popular 
election,  but  as  a  resut  of  an  arbltiary 
Presidential  appointment.  We  must  re- 
member that  if  we  approve  this  nomina- 
tion and.  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy.  Mr. 
Ford  succeeds  to  the  Presidency,  we  will 
no  longer  have  access  to  him.  We  cannot 
judge,  after  the  fact,  whether  we  want 
him  to  serve  in  that  position  He  will  be 
cloaked  In  executive  privilege,  separa- 
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tion  of  powers,  and  the  trappings  of  the 
Presidency  which  have  caused  us  such 
grief  in  recent  years. 

Consequently,  we  must  seriously  ex- 
amine this  nominee  in  light  of  his  com- 
petence to  serve,  if  called  upon,  as  Presi- 
dent and,  in  this  respect,  I  have  judged 
thus  nomination  to  be  a  disturbing  one. 

Given  thLs  time  in  hLstory,  this  month, 
this  year,  and  drawing  upon  the  expres- 
sions of  the  will  of  the  American  people, 
I  do  not  believe  they  want  an  approxi- 
mate replica  of  Richard  Nixon  whose 
questionable  moral  and  ethical  phi- 
losophy have  brought  us  to  the  crisis 
we  face  today.  In  colloquy  with  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Ford 
was  given  ample  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  the  views  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  he  could  not  do  so.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  rather  emphatic  in  his 
support  of  the  President.  In  fact,  it  Is 
particularly  disturbing  that  Mr.  Ford 
seemingly  could  not  understand  why 
members  of  the  committee  would  even 
seek  a  clear  definition  of  his  own  per- 
sonal philosophy,  policies,  and  goals  for 
governing  this  Nation.  Rather,  he  con- 
tinually adverted  to  his  positions  of  sup- 
port for  the  President.  This  was  con- 
sistent with  the  exercise  of  his  role  as 
minority  leader  of  the  House — devout, 
faithful,  and  loyal  adherence  to  the 
policies  and  philosophy  of  the  President. 
Is  this  sort  of  leadership  sufficient 
demonstration  of  an  ability  to  lead  and 
govern  this  country  as  its  Chief  Execu- 
tive? 

Much  is  said  about  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  25th  amendment  at  this  time. 
It  is  more  Important  that  his  nominee 
harmonize  more  with  the  Congress  and 
the  public  at  large.  This  Is  a  reasonable 
request  to  make  of  the  President  In  his 
consideration  of  a  nominee.  Instead,  the 
President  chose  to  serve  his  own  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  accept  a  nominee 
who  holds  political  views  and  a  political 
philosophy  which  I  do  not  share,  and, 
further,  I  accept  the  proposition  that  the 
Republican  Party,  as  a  result  of  the  1972 
Presidential  election,  should  not  lose  its 
right  to  the  White  House.  But,  at  a  time 
when  the  President  suffers  a  great  crisis 
of  confidence,  I  cannot  accept  the  nomi- 
nation of  one  who  defines  leadership  as 
his  ability  to  follow  and  remain  supinely 
loyal  to  a  President  whose  moral  au- 
thority to  govern  has  diminished  to  im- 
acceptable  levels.  This  nomination  falls 
far  short  of  what  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  expect  from  their  national 
leaders  and  I  am,  consequently,  con- 
strained to  vote  against  confirming 
Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HoLTZMANi. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  thank  tlie  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr. 
RoDiNQi  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chaiinian,  I  have  a  number  of 
reservations  about  the  nomination  of 
Gerald  Foro  and  about  our  role  In  his 
confirmation.  I  raised  previously  the  con- 
stitutional impediment  of  the  emolu- 
ments clause  which  I  feel  should  be  dis- 


posed of  before  we  approve  Mr.  Ford.  I 
will  get  to  that  later.  There  are  other 
matters  which  trouble  me  as  well. 

First,  as  I  have  listened  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  gather  from  their  remarks  that 
Mr.  Ford  may  soon  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency. I  am  troubled  that,  if  that  hap- 
pens, it  will  have  been  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  rather  than  the  peo- 
ple who  liave  selected  a  President.  This 
is  a  very  substantial  departure  from  our 
prior  practice  and  from  the  notion,  fun- 
damental to  our  democratic  system,  that 
the  top  executive  official  of  the  Nation 
should  win  his  office  through  election  di- 
rectly by  the  people. 

In  hindsight,  the  second  section  of  the 
25th  amendment  may  have  been  a  mis- 
take. In  the  long  run  it  would  seem 
better  to  have  the  voters  select  a  Presi- 
dent and  make  their  choice  from  at  least 
two  candidates  who  are  tested  in  the 
crucible  of  the  election  process.  No  mat- 
ter how  carefully  we  in  the  Congress 
scioitinize  a  candidate,  we  can  never 
avoid  the  charge  that  we  are  simply  rub- 
ber-stamping one  of  our  own  club. 

Nonetheless.  Congress  has  chosen  to 
move  foi-ward  on  the  confirmation  of 
Gerald  Ford  under  the  25th  amendment. 

In  setting  forth  standards  of  fitness 
unde.-  that  amendment,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  judging  the  nominee  for 
possible  Presidential  office.  It  is  on  that 
basis  that  we  must  weigh  Mr.  Ford  and 
his  candidacy. 

Personally,  I  was  relieved  to  find  after 
our  exhaustive  committee  hearings  th,.t 
Mr.  Ford  was  a  man  who  keeps  his  per- 
sonal financial  records  in  a  very  regular 
fashion  ar.d  who  appears  to  be  a  man 
whose  personal  finances  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  good  that  we  can  so  assure 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Ford  also  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
vindictive  man.  That  is  a  reassuring  sign 
these  days. 

But  I  do  find,  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
that  came  out  during  our  hearings,  sev- 
eral disturbing  qualities  in  Mr.  Fords 
record,  ironically,  in  the  precise  areas 
mentioned  by  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  nominee. 

The  respectet".  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Alabama  'Mr.  Flowers) 
stated  that  the  importance  of  truth  is 
overriding.  Yet,  during  our  hearings  Mr. 
Ford  specifically  defended  the  right  of  a 
President  to  lie.  I  find  that  disturbing. 

I  also  find  extremely  disturbing  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ford  admitted  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that,  during  the  de- 
bates in  1970  on  war  powers  legislation, 
he  had  argued  against  that  bill  because, 
he  said,  no  President  that  he  had  known 
personally,  including  President  Nixon, 
had  ever  hed  or  deceived  the  American 
people  or  had  ever  given  Congress  the 
nuiaround.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ford  admitted 
that  at  the  time  he  made  that  statement 
he  knew  that  President  Nixon  had  in  fact 
been  le.ss  than  truthful  to  the  American 
people  about  the  secret  bombing  of 
Cambodia.  Mr.  Ford's  lack  of  candor  with 
the  Congress  is  troubling. 

With  respect  to  Presidential  powers, 
I  was  disturbed  by  Mr.  Ford's  view  tlrnt 
a  President  has  the  right  to  authorize 
illegal  break-ins,  although  he  did  limit 


the  use  of  that  power  to  wartime.  For, 
we  were  at  war  during  the  time  of  the 
illegal  break-in  at  the  office  of  Mr,  Ells- 
berg's  psychiatrist.  Therefore,  I  gather, 
Mr.  Ford  would  have  justified  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  call  for  that  break-in, 
on  national  security  grounds.  I  tliink  it 
is  a  very  serious  departure  from  our  Con- 
stitution to  permit  the  President  to  ini- 
tiate illegal  break-ins  at  any  time. 

I  am  also  concerned  when  we  come 
to  the  question  of  fairness  and  tolerance. 
Mr.  Ford  made  a  statement  that  the 
viewpoints  of  liberal  Democrats  are 
"dangerous  to  our  way  of  life."  I  respect 
the  views  of  my  colleagues  with  whom  I 
may  disagree  on  an  issue  and  I  respect 
their  right  to  hold  their  opinions.  I  hope 
they  respect  my  right.  That  is  the  demo- 
cratic way.  I  would  not  call  conserva- 
tives "dangerous"  and  I  would  hope  that 
conservatives  would  not  call  hberals 
"dangerous,"  but  I  believe  someone  who 
does  call  liberals  "dangerous,"- as  Mr. 
Ford  did,  shows  a  fundamental  falluie 
to  respect  a  broad  spectrum  of  American 
poUtical  opinion  and  a  lack  of  receptiv- 
ity to  those  points  of  view.  I  think  a 
President  has  to  unite  this  country  and 
this  is  especially  true  at  this  time.  I 
was,  therefore,  extremely  disconcerted  by 
that  statement  he  made  and  defended 
during  our  hearings. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  judg- 
ment, there  were  other  disturbing  fac- 
tors that  came  up  during  our  hearings. 
I  was  troubled  to  find  that  Mr.  Ford, 
when  he  led  the  charge  against  Justice 
Douglas,  used  unsubstantiated  material 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
later  turned  out  to  be  false.  I  think  we 
need  in  our  Presidency  somebody  who 
checks  the  facts  before  "shooting  from 
the  hip." 

The  same  kind  of  thing  happened 
when  Mr.  Ford  played  a  leading  role  in 
blocking  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  investigation  of  Watergate 
before  the  1972  Presidential  ej^tion. 
Despite  the  serious  allegations  ot  White 
House  involvement  and  the  use  pf  illegal 
fmids  in  the  Watergate  breakVln,  Mr. 
Ford  helped  stop  the  investigation  with- 
out bothering  to  ascertain  whether  the 
allegations  of  that  committee's  staff 
were  true — as  many  of  the  allegatlon.s 
later  turned  out  to  be. 

Seeking  the  impeachment  of  Justice 
Douglas  and  fighting  the  House  Water- 
gate investigation  also  reflect  on  Mr. 
Ford's  past  as  intense  partisanship,  an 
insensitivity  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  a  real  lack  of  commitment  to 
having  the  truth  come  out — especially 
when  it  is  pohtically  embarrassing. 

Finally,  the  nominee's  stand  on  public 
issues  does  not  demonstrate  an  abiUty 
to  grapple  imaginatively  with  the  com- 
plex is.sues  facing  us  today.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  that  Mr.  Ford  even  begins  to  un- 
derstand the  energy.'  crisis  when  he  con- 
tinues to  oppovse  subsidies  to  mass  transit 
and  argues  for  higher  oil  prices.  In  op- 
posing increases  in  aid  to  education, 
model  cities  and  rent  subsidies,  he  dis- 
plays a  failure  to  comprehend  the  prob- 
lems of  an  urbanized  America.  His  at- 
tempts to  weaken  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation, his  resistance  to  legislation  aid- 
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tng  Soviet  Jews,  his  failure  to  support 
social  security  increases,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  cripple  much  of  the  landmark 
civil  rights  legtslaUon  of  the  last  15  years 
all  demonstrate  a  lack  of  compassion  for 
the  human  problems  confronting  our 
society. 

Havlne  opposed  all  efforts  to  limit  or 
end  our  Involvement  in  Indochina  and 
having  consistently  opposed  all  attempts 
to  cut  uitolerable  waste  from  the  defense 
budget.  Mr.  Pobd  is  not  hkely  to  preside 
over  the  realistic  reordering  of  priorities 
America  needs  to  regain  her  confidence 
and  spirit. 

Representing  an  urban  district,  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  support  a  man 
who  advocates  poUdles  inimical  to  the 
needs  of  my  constituents. 

AJao.  as  I  have  said  before  I  am  trou- 
bled about  the  constitutional  impediment 
to  Mr  Pou's  taking  office.  As  I  pointed 
out  previously,  the  emoluments  clause — 
of  the  Constitution — article  I.  section  6 — 
appears  to  b&r  li^  Fords  confirmation 
becaiwe  of  the  increase  in  the  Vice  Pres- 
idential pension  rights  enacted  this  year. 
I  raised  the  issue  before  this  House,  be- 
cause I  thought  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  correct  the  problem.  I  still  think  we 
have  that  opportunity.  I  would  urge 
those  numbers  who  liave  any  further 
questions  on  this  issue  to  read  the  mem- 
orandum contained  in  my  dissenting 
vte«B  which  set«  forth  at  length  the  con- 
stitnUonal  objectioi^  to  Mr  Poaos  eli- 
gibllltjr. 

We  have  all  too  often  in  recent  tiaaes 
seen  constitutional  requirements  aban- 
doned to  meet  the  needs"  of  the  mo- 
ment. Although  I  understand  that  some 
peoi>le  feel  the  urgent  need  to  confirm 
Mr.  PoRD  immediately,  certainly  we  can 
wait  a  few  days  to  observe  the  demands 
the  Constitution  places  on  each  of  us 

These  are  extraordmary  times  aod  the 
times  demand  leadership  ot  an  extra- 
ordiaary  quality. 

1 40  not  Utunk  we  can  satisfy  the  needs 
of  tke  American  people,  the  needs  of  our 
coosdenoe  and  the  needs  of  our  times  if 
we  approve  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fokd. 

Mr.  HUTCHIN&ON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yiekd  such  ume  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  g<entlemaa  from  New  York  cMr. 
MrrcuKU.  > 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  GcKAU)  R.  Fokd. 

■What  s  be  like?" 

If  I  have  heard  that  question  once.  I 
have  beard  it  a  thousand  tune«  since 
he — Um  Hooarable  Gzkals  R.  Fou>  of 
^Mj^hig^n — vas  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  the  Vice-President-deslc- 
nate. 

To  begin.  I  suppose  I  am  not  com- 
pletely otoiective  since  Jcatr  Foso  Is 
more  to  me  than  a  casual  acquaintance 
or  professional  associate,  he's  a  friend. 
That  in  itself  demonstrates  that  I  liave 
a  high  personal  regard  for  him. 

But  iX  was  more  timn  personal  regard 
that  prompted  me  to  sutixnit  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr  Puss  as  my  choice  to  fill  the 
¥oiJi  i:i  u.<.  Vxe  Presldenry.  When  the 
W'.AU!  1  .^<  ittquest  came  for  Members 
of  .  -i-„-  ;■  vi  lo  submit  three  names  to  the 
Pr>  -..ifi.:  tor  consideration  in  connection 
with  his  moet  Important  deliberations.  I 


thought  long  and  bard  The  first  name  I 
wrote  on  the  piece  of  paper  was  Gerald 
R.  Forb. 

I  wanted  a  Ford  in  our  Nation  s  fu- 
ture for  a  whole  host  of  the  right  rea- 
sons. 

During  the  nearly  1  year  since  my  elec- 
tion to  the  Congress.  I  liave  come  to 
know  and  ref^pect  Jerrt  Fors  as  a  calm, 
steady,  able  individual  who  puts  service 
above  self.  I  have  watched  him  in  his 
capacity  as  Republican  leader  in  the 
House  and  I  have  been  impressed  not 
only  with  what  he  did  but  how  it  was 
done.  The  GOP  is  the  minority  party  in 
the  House,  not  by  just  a  few  votes,  but 
by  a  substantial  margin,  and  yet.  Jerry 
PoRo  has  been  successful  on  a  number 
of  occasions  in  rallying  majority  support 
for  key  proposals  of  the  administration. 
That  IS  leadership  And  he  has  led  in  a 
manner  to  commauid  respect  even  from 
those  with  whom  he  differs  so  strenu- 
ously He  Is  a  gentleman,  one  who  doe.s 
not  seem  to  thmk  that  the  Golden  Rule 
is  outmoded. 

No  one  Ls  surprised  when  they  discover 
tliat  as  a  youth  Jerry  Ford  earned 
Scouting's  highest  award,  the  rank  of 
Eagle  The  traits  of  character  mentioned 
in  the  Scout's  oath — honest,  loyal,  brave, 
cheerful,  reverent,  et  cetera — are  still 
part  of  the  Ford  makeup 

I  have  to  admit  that  when  a  freshman 
Congressman  comes  to  Washington,  he  is 
like  a  country  boy  In  the  biK  city,  often 
not  quite  sure  of  himself  and  looking  for 
direction.  Jerry  Pord  was  one  of  the 
first  to  help  me  along  Despite  his  heavy 
leadership  respon.«lbillties  for  the  party 
and  the  Nation,  he  had  time  for  Don 
MrrczLL  from  Herkimer.  In  short.  Jerry 
PoRO  qualifies  as  a  nice  guy  and  a  good 
friend.  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  be 
identified  with  his  selection  and  confir- 
mation as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  people  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  tills  man  of  stature, 
clmracter,  abihty.  and  dedication  to  ful- 
fill a  most  important  aasignment  during 
these  difBcult  times. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Oerau)  R.  Porb  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  vote  that  I  am  going 
to  cast  for  him  today  is  going  to  be  the 
happiest  and  proudest  vote  I  have  ever 
cast  in  this  House. 

Mr  HUTCHTN90N  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  eonaume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana   (Mr    Hn,iT8> . 

Mr  HILLI8  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise 
to  ca."^t  my  vote  for  GERAin  R  Pobd  as 
Vice  President 

Along  with  many  of  my  rolleagues,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  moment  to  afBrm 
my  confidence  In  the  abilities  of  Oerald 

PORO, 

In  my  personal  dealings  with  Otraid 
Pord,  I  always  have  found  him  to  be 
hard  working,  concerned,  well  informed, 
and  honest  "nita  Is  not  a  view  of  Oerald 
FoHB  which  I  alone  hold;  It  Is  one  which 
has  been  voiced  by  many  Members  of 
Congress  rtnee  his  daetlon  to  the  Con- 


gress in  1948.  As  minority  leader  of  fhe 
Houso  of  Representatives,  Gerald  Ford 
has  been  known  by  both  Republics,ns  and 
Democrats  as  a  man  of  high  integsity. 

As  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Pord  will  undoubtedly  be  an  asset  to 
the  admini-stration  with  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  Uie  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  relations  tx-twecn  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government  have  been  deteriorating  for 
several  administrations.  Gerald  Ford  Ls 
eminently  quahfied  to  aid  in  restoring 
and  strengthening  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. 

The  nomination  of  Ge;iald  Ford  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  lias  met  with  over- 
whelming support  m  the  Senate.  I  am 
sure  this  support  will  be  fell  and  demon- 
strated today  in  the  Hoa'^e. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt). 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  confirmation  of 
Gerald  Pord  as  Vice  President. 

Uiuler  any  drcumstances.  the  Vice 
President  must  possess  the  ability  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  Chief  Elxccutive  and  he 
must  be  sincere  and  honest  He  must 
sdso  inspire  the  trust  and  respect  of  all 
Americans.  The  necessity  of  these  char- 
acteristics has  been  greatly  magnified  by 
the  current  mood  of  the  country  and  by 
the  events  of  the  past  year. 

I  have  knowTi  Jerry  Ford  for  15  years 
and  I  feel  strongly  that  he  exemplifies 
these  traits  His  good  character  has 
emerged  unblemished  from  an  Intensive, 
but  necessary,  investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  appro- 
priate committees.  His  straightforward 
and  frank  approach  as  minority  leader 
In  this  Chamber  has  won  him  many  ad- 
mirers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  feel  certain  that  Mr. 
Pord's  performance  as  Vice  President  will 
make  us  proud  of  the  action  we  are  tak- 
ing today  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  In  supporting  his  confirmation 
and  wishing  him  every  success  as  our 
Vice  President. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  Kuch  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  <Mr. 

ABDlfOR>  . 

Mr.  ABDNOR  Mr  Chairman.  I.  too. 
rise  at  this  time  In  support  of  the  con- 
flrmntlon  of  Gerald  R.  Pord  for  Vice 
President  and  say  thl.s  Is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  proudest  momenta  in  my 
life 

Today's  historic  significance  has  Im- 
pressed all  of  us  The  people's  elected 
representatives  In  Congress  are  confirm- 
ing a  new  Vice  President  In  the  first 
Imposition  of  the  2Sth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  tl>e  UnitM  Rtnte'  We 
are  not  only  confli-mlng  :\  \'\rf  Prr-lrtfn' 
we  are  also  reronflrml'M'  -  nf  :»>«  iMd'- - 
of  what  difflptiltles  mnv  h. ■^.•t  n  i-  Nntn' 
our  system  of  governtn»'ni  fUU  funrtlons. 

When  we  were  ns.i-:«^l  to  --ibmit  rrrnm- 
mendatkjns  for  the  oPRre  of  Vir-^  IVpsI- 
dent.  only  one  nam^  rrns.-trd  my  mind 
the  mime  of  tlir  mnn  who  *.UI1  hr  -^won; 
into  the  ofBoe  today. 
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One  of  the  qualities  that  has  most  im- 
pressed me  about  Jerry  Ford  has  been 
his  ability  to  get  people,  whose  personal 
philosophies  embrace  the  entire  spec- 
trum found  within  a  political  party,  to 
work  together  for  a  common  goal.  Every 
day  in  the  House  we  have  seen  in  action 
a  splendid  ability  to  work  harmoniously 
with  people  of  all  types,  from  all  walks 
of  life,  representing  all  varieties  of  con- 
stituencies in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  having  the  ability  to 
unite  members  of  his  own  party  for  a 
common  goal.  Jerry  Ford  has  earned 
and  gained  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Moreover,  he  has 
gained  the  respect  of  many  skeptics 
throughout  the  Nation  in  his  ability  to 
withstand  the  most  scrupulous  and  mi- 
nute investigation  ever  conducted  into  a 
man's  private  and  public  life. 

The  ability  to  hold  respect  and  work 
harmoniously  with  others  are  qualities 
we  sorely  need  in  positions  of  leadership 
today.  Our  new  Vice  President  has  both 
these  qualities. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  sucl.  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  . 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  resolution  now  before  us  con- 
firming Congressman  Gerald  Ford  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  during  this  imlque 
time  in  our  history.  I  have  been  especially 
privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  reviewed 
Mr.  Ford's  nomination  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. Because  of  the  charges  and  doubts 
that  have  been  levelled  upon  the  present 
administration.  I  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  felt  a  special  responsibility 
to  assure  that  the  individual  who  served 
Rs  our  next  Vice  President  would 
strengthen  the  American  people's  con- 
fidence in  their  Government  rather  than 
weaken  it  through  the  slightest  hint  of 
scandal  or  questionable  conduct.  After 
completing  an  exhaustive  review  of  Mr. 
Ford's  background  and  hearing  from  a 
number  of  witnesses.  I  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee's favorable  report  to  the  full 
House  on  the  confirmation  resolution  is 
Incontrovertible  evidence  that  Mr.  Ford's 
record,  in  his  private  life  and  in  his 
public  service,  Is  one  of  honesty  smd 
dedication. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  an  individual  who 
becomes  Vice  President.  Fundamentally, 
he  must  be  a  person  of  candor  and  com- 
petence who  can  be  helpful  to  his  Presi- 
dent and  to  his  country,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  Gerald  Ford  will  serve 
excellently  In  that  regard.  Ehiring  the 
many  long  hours  of  testimony  he  gave 
before  the  committee,  I  was  continually 
impressed  by  hLs  candor,  cooperation, 
and  patience.  I  believe  that  his  opermess 
and  honesty  with  the  committee,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Nation  will  be  dupli- 
cated msmy  times  In  the  future  for  the 
greater  benefit  of  us  all. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 


approve    the    confirmation    resolution. 
Thank  you. 

Mr,  HUTCHINSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer), 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
R.  Ford  for  Vice  President. 

During  the  past  3  years  thou.sands  of 
people  from  my  district  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  have  come  to  visit  our  Nation's 
Capital.  I  have  taken  some  of  these  peo- 
ple on  my  own  Uttle  tour  of  the  Capitol 
Building.  I  have  always  included  in  that 
tour  a  stop  at  the  minority  leader's  of- 
fice. There  my  constituents  and  I  have 
been  greeted  with  warmth  and  friend- 
ship. Sometimes  Ger.*ld  R.  Ford  him- 
self would  come  out  to  say  hello  to  these 
visitors. 

I  will  miss  visiting  your  office  and  your 
staff,  Jerry  Ford.  The  genuine  hospital- 
ity you  have  shown  me  has  been  one  of 
the  very  special  highlights  of  my  3  years 
in  the  Congress. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  guidance,  your 
real  interest  in  my  welfare.  I  am  thank- 
ful for  the  time  we  have  talked  seriously 
about  special  problems  that  I  encoun- 
tered as  a  freshman  Congressman.  You 
have  been  minority  leader  to  the  fullest 
definition  of  that  title:  You  have  been 
mentor,  confessional  booth,  conscience, 
director,  and  consultant. 

I  wiU  always  associate  you  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Jerry  Ford. 
You  were  the  embodiment  of  that  insti- 
tution when  I  entered  it.  and  you  have 
come  to  represent  the  highest  ideals  and 
principles  of  the  Houi^e.  Would  that 
every  Member  of  this  in.^titution  be  pos- 
sessed with  your  integrity,  your  hone.-^ty, 
your  dedication  to  the  Republic.  You 
have  been  a  top  Congressman  and  leader. 

As  you  embark  on  a  new  road,  you 
take  with  you  the  best  wLshes  of  the  en- 
tire coimtry.  May  this  new  assignment 
be  a  challenge  to  you,  one  that  we  know 
you  will  meet  with  determination  and 
strength. 

We  thank  you  for  your  many  years  In 
the  House,  for  your  uprightness,  for  your 
devotion  to  the  House  and  for  what  It 
stands.  We  will  miss  you,  and  you  will 
always  be  a  part  of  us. 

With  you  and  your  wife,  Betty,  go  our 
faith,  hope,  and  prayers. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerald  R.  Ford  for  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  93d  Congress 
today  confirms  a  Vice  Presidential  nom- 
inee for  the  first  time  under  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Con.'^titution,  we  will 
do  so  with  confidence  that  we  liave  done 
our  Jobs  carefully  and  well  and  with  the 
confidence  that  the  man  we  confirm, 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  is  a  good  choice  for  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Congressman  Ford,  soon  to  be  Vice 
President  Ford,  Is  one  of  us  He  did  not 
ask  to  be  Vice  President  His  often-stated 
personal  goal  was  to  become  Speaker  of 
this  House.  Instead  of  the  usual  process, 
in  this  case  the  job  sought  him  He  could 
not,  and  did  not,  refuse. 


In  my  memory.  Vice  Presidents  have 
been  picked  largely  on  the  basis  of  their 
effect  on  the  attractiveness  of  the  Presi- 
dential ticket.  Normally  they  have  been 
people,  unlike  Gerry  Ford,  who  have 
nursed  strong  ambitions  for  the  Piesi- 
dency  itself. 

Gerry  Ford,  then,  is  more  than  a 
first.  He  is  unique.  By  inclination,  by  ex- 
perience, by  personality,  he  is  one  of  us. 
When  confirmed,  he  will  be  more  than 
that,  but  he  will  remain  one  of  us. 

Gerry  Ford  is  also  a  man  I  am  proud 
to  identify  as  my  friend.  Most  Members 
have  known  him  longer,  and  perhaps 
more  closely  than  I,  but  nonetheless,  I 
claim  him.  I  suspect  that  one  of  the 
greatest  testimonies  to  his  personal 
character  is  that  all  of  us  claim  him  as 
friend. 

It  has  been  noted  by  a  few  of  om-  col- 
leagues, and  by  some  representatives  of 
the  fourth  estate,  that  Congressman 
Ford  is  lacking  in  intellectual  capabih- 
ties.  I  am  probably  not  the  best  Judge 
of  such  matters,  but  I  must  report  that 
he  has  been  able  to  plumb  my  depths 
without  drawing  a  deep  breath.  I  am 
not  sure  how  brilliant  one  must  be  to 
become  Vice  President,  but  I  would  not 
rule  out  any  Member  of  this  body  for 
intellectual  incapacity,  much  less  one 
of  our  elected  leaders  with  25  years  of 
effective  and  distinguished  service. 

If  I  have  any  regrets  about  the  Ford 
confirmation,  they  are  that  this  House 
will  lose  his  considerable  talents.  If  I 
have  any  worries,  they  are  that  those 
talents  may  not  be  used  to  capacity.  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  President 
will  fully  utilize  Jerry's  abilities  to  the 
profit  of  the  Nation. 

Jerry  dees  not  vote  Uke  I  do  on  every 
issue.  But  neither  does  any  other  Mem- 
ber. Disagreements  with  Jerry  are  never 
disagreeable.  No  Member  takes  more  care 
to  hear  opposing  views  completely  than 
he.  Who  could  be  fairer,  or  more  reliable 
than  Jerry?'  And  who  could  be  more 
open  in  his  own  views?  No.  Jerry  does 
not  always  vote  like  I  do,  but  I  shaU  vote 
for  his  confirmation  with  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

This  Is  a  great  day  for  Jerry,  for  all  of 
us,  and  for  this  House.  We  are  going  to 
confirm  one  of  our  best  for  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  land.  It  may  not 
be  a  unanimous  vote,  but  it  should  be. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  a;,  lie  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr,  Tay- 
lor i. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerald  R.  Ford  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  today, 
a.s  well  as  with  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
caiis,  in  voicing  my  pleasure  at  being 
able  to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
Gerai  d  R  Ford  to  become  this  Nation's 
40th  Vice  President. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  man  in  the  his- 
tor>'  of  our  Government  has  ever  under- 
gone such  close  scrutmy  and  rigorous 
questioning  for  this  office  as  has  Jerry 
Ford.  He  has  come  through  with  flying 
colors  which  bestows  considerable  credit 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
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he  ha*  wrved  for  2S  v«art  and  led  the 
minority  (or  almost  a  third  of  tliat  Ume. 

In  booortnc  Conrre««man  Porb  ww 
Rlao  honor  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional OWtiict  of  Michigan  who  on 
13  occastona  have  demonstrat«d  Ihetr 
uisdom  and  good  taste  In  choosing  Jeiwt 
to  be  their  representative  In  the  Con- 
gresa. 

We  also  pay  honor  to  the  American 
people.  Tbey  most  certainly  will  be  w«fl 
served  by  our  new  Vice  President  t>ecauae 
of  his  de-monstrated  integrity,  his  love 
of  country,  and  unqueaUoned  abOity  to 
lead.  And  most  certaMy  we  do  honor 
the  "people's  House  "  In  sending  a  man  of 
the  people  to  the  second  highest  oiBc« 
in  our  Nation 

It  is  my  pleasiire  to  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  Geralo  R  Ford  I  can  think 
of  no  one  more  deserving  of  such  a  high 
honor 

Mr  HUBER  Mr  Chairman.  I  also  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Oca- 

ALS    R     FOSD 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  flrst  time  in  tite 
history  of  the  American  republic,  the 
US  House  of  Representatives  votes  on 
whether  to  confirm  our  first  appointed 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Ocrald  R  Pobd  It  is  a  high 
honor,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  a  man  worthy  of  that 
honor  More  than  that,  however,  the 
American  people  ^ow  that  they  will 
have  a  man  of  the  utmof^t  Integrity  In 
the  second  hlehest  office  in  tlie  country 
Further,  should  the  occasion  arise.  I  am 
abaolateiy  confident  that  Jesit  Po«s  Is 
capable  of  leading  our  country. 

This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
over  the  past  several  years  Although  I 
have  only  worked  with  Jkirt  In  tlie 
House  for  the  past  year,  he  has  made  a 
deep  imprenton  an  me  as  a  man  capable 
of  gettfac  things  done.  Even  many  of 
those  nbe  itrongty  disagree  with  Mr 
n>KB's  voting  record  think  higtily  of  him. 
He  Is  as  they  say.  a  man  who  can  dls- 
agrev  wrh  you  without  being  disagree- 
able And  that  is  a  remarkable  abtllty 

Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  once  re- 
—  ^'kM  that  he  had  done  his  duty  as  Ood 
ix'iv  nim  tiie  Qght  to  see  what  ts  right. 
It  .?  rr.7  fT\enl  hope  that  Jkest  ^^>a». 
whrf .  :  u-t'd  a-ltii  the  tough  dedaions  that 
1  V  -e  V  vs  :t"r,i  must  often  make,  win 
I  .1  iy5  !.i  L  ('rfneTiU  MacArthur  did; 
V.  .at  n?  Drlu  -s  ;.  rtsri:  and  not  «hat  is 
t"  I.  utile  I'.',  o:  ;x)ti  aar  fj  do  the  furraer 
Is  a  si^n  of  greatness,  even  tiioucb  it  is 
often  never  recognized  as  such,  to  do  the 
latter  gives  one  only  ephemeral  glory  I 
have  complete  confUtence  that  Jexst  al- 
ways will  da  what  he  believes  is  right, 
and  for  that  reason.  I  believe  that  he 
could  bec<Hne  oiie  ot  the  great  Vice  Pres- 
idents la  American  history  I  am  proud 
to  vote  for  his  c  .Jii.^.miai.jn  a.s  the  40th 
Wee  Pre^UJf'nt  ^i  ;:u.'  ;r..U,-d  SlaLe.s 

Mr  H0TCHLN3ON  XIr  Chairman.  I 
yusitl  j  ruuiuUMi  Uj  U.e  geatieman  from 

U:  HlxL'VN  Mr  ;m_.-:aan.  U  is  with 
greai  plcia&urc  ta^;  I  .-;.»<;  today  in  sup- 
port t>f  the  a.  uiLoaUoD  of  our  coUea^we. 
Jsaav  Fuaa.  U)  ihe  Vice-Presidency  of 
iJaa  Uiuied  Statea. 

I  *dui  i>u<;  ol  many  Menki)erx  of  Xtuo 


House  who  urged  upon  the  President  the 
nomination  of  Jersy  FoRn  io  fill  the 
vacancy  In  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  the 
hearings  in  the  other  body  and  before 
our  Judiciary  Committee  have  confirmed 
my  convictions  that  this  was  a  wise 
choice. 

Our  colleague  from  IflrJitgan  has  un- 
dergone extensive  examination  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  from  the 
FBI  Questions  addressed  to  the  nomi- 
nee covered  a  broad  range  of  public  is- 
sues, with  searching  Inquiry  made  into 
Representative  Foao's  vlrrws  regarding 
the  role  of  Congress,  the  separation  of 
powers,  the  proper  authority  of  the  ex- 
ecutivTB  branch,  the  use  of  executive 
privilege,  the  energy  crisis,  civil  rights. 
and  general  matters  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  In  all.  the  hearings  con- 
sumed 38  hours  and  34  minutes  of  which 
IB  hours  and  11  minutes  consisted  of 
qoeatlons  addressed  by  the  committee  to 
the  nominee. 

Each  member  felt  the  necessity  to  as- 
sure himself  that  Mr.  Ford  Is  profes- 
sionally, physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  qualified  for  the  assignment. 
In  accordance  with  this  demand,  the 
FBI  assigned  350  special  agents  to  the 
case  "Hiey  Interviewed  more  than  1.000 
people  and  prepared  some  1,700  pages 
on  the  personal  background  of  Jbrrt 
Ford  The  nominee  made  available  his 
banic  records,  financial  statements,  in- 
come tax  returns  and  other  pertinent 
material  as  well  as  all  the  files  of  his  of- 
fice M\  this  materisil  was  given  the  most 
thorough  scrutiny  In  addition.  Mr  Ford 
proTtded.  voluntarily,  all  tniormatlon 
that  was  requested  of  him  by  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  stall 
of  the  Judiciary  CoBunlttee  also  con- 
ducted Its  own  Investigation 

A-s  a  memtxr  of  the  Judiciary  Ooni- 
nuttee  I  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  in 
and  participate  in  the  examination  of 
Mr  Ford  I  was  impressed  »-lth  his  per- 
formance before  the  committee  His  can- 
dor and  sincerity  during  the  question- 
ing only  furthered  my  convicuon  that 
he  pooseaaes  the  credentials  and  the 
ability  to  be  an  outatardmg  Vice  Presi- 
dent and.  tf  such  i  wiiliialllj  should  oc- 
cur. President  of  the  United  States 

We  have  probed  the  depths  of  this 
man  and  received  ample  do<  umentation 
to  answer  any  qiuesllons  that  may  have 
been  lingering  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  well  as  Memtieni  of  Con- 
gress about  the  qualifications  of  Jcxrt 
PoRD  for  the  Ofllce  of  Vice  PirsldenL  This 
UiveMiKRUon  w/.lch  has  been  the  most 
Ui  iruujjn  uitdertaJeen  of  aiiy  nominee  for 
p>..  >  >:!><"  i:i  the  history  of  the  Repub- 
Ui  ;i  L<  (vfn  further  enlarged  my  re- 
spec:  !  '.'  Mr  r,  KD.  And  I  am  even  more 
conr>.<le-.i  r  ni.i  ability  to  serve  a.«;  the 
40tn  vie  •'residen;  ot  Uie  I'uiied  stales 
Lnaa  »ii!"i.  I  re<.-o:nmt  :ided  ii:s  name  to 
Presicien'  Niv  n. 

Aithough  we  are  an  (amir.a.-  with  the 
achievements  of  our  colleague.  I  would 
Like  to  r<-ca:i  itome  of  the  details  of  the 
brillian:  ai  i  impressive  record  at  this 
OUt«Ui,:Mi;nii  .\m<  r,   an 

JsiiRH  hS  to  woii  lii'iiviiii  as  a  student 
^ui  ad  a  footbaiJ  piayer  at  the  University 
o:  M^^.'iiga^i. 


Later  he  worked  his  way  through  the 
Y«1e  Law  School  Ijy  coaching  the  fresh- 
msii  football  team 

After  serving  47  months  In  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II  with  great  dl.stlnc- 
tion,  and  practicing  law  In  Grand  Rapids 
for  several  years.  Jerrt  Ford  was  flrst 
elected  to  the  Congress  In  1948 

Jerry  Ford  has  been  elected  and  re- 
elected 13  times  by  the  people  of  his 
fifth  district  In  western  Michigan.  He 
served  24  years  In  the  House  of  which 
9  were  as  mtaority  leader,  T^ose  who 
question  Jerry  Ford's  leadership  quali- 
ties overlook  the  fact  that  we  Repub- 
licans who  have  a  number  of  out- 
standing Representatives  to  choose 
among,  have  repeatedly  selected  Jerry 
Pono  a?;  our  leader  We  do  so  because  we 
recognize  his  outstanding  Qualities  of 
leadership  He  recognl2»s  the  right  to 
disagree  with  him  and  resijects  con- 
trary points  of  view.  He  never  cajoles  or 
pre.wures  but  uses  reason  and  persuasion 
uith  great  effectivenesB. 

Because  of  Jerrt  Fords  record  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  and  the  respect  he 
enjoys  among  members  of  both  bodies 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  he  will  be  a 
much  needed  asset  to  the  administration 
a^  a  mediator  and  conciliator  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  government. 

We  are  living  In  imprecedented  times. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
we  win  utilize  the  25th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  calls  upon  the 
President  to  nominate  a  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  case  of  vacancy  In  the  ofBce  For 
the  fir^t  time  In  our  history  a  Vloe  Presi- 
dent wa^  foned  to  resign  from  ofBoe.  R 
was  a  confidenr.' -shattering  experience 
for  the  American  people 

When  l>e  was  asked  to  define  his  con- 
cept of  the  Presidency,  he  replied 

I  thtnk  the  President  has  to  be  b  prrvm  of 
Kre«t  truth  and  ttM  Antertcan  p«opl«  hav« 
to  belteve  U^.at  he  la  tnithrxil  I  think  that 
the  PresUtent  haa  to  lead  by  example,  du- 
playlng  tb«  standatda.  cnorallv,  ethlcaJty. 
and  olharwtae.  by  wiUch  most  Amerloitua  live 
their  Uvea. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  d'.v'iLs.'  ir>n  to<:!iv  a;>out  the  guide- 
lines that  a  McjMb'T  ^h  luld  use  »he.',  he 
mmkes  up  his  mti.t'.  h'lw  he  -.s  tnlnR  to 
vote  on  the  iaxuc  b'  rnre  u<t  t^  '.ar  h!it 
I  aiAullt  this  is  an  excrr.i^  \:\  r  lUltlv 
inasmuch  as  each  Memtxr  haa  onlv  to 
answer  to  his  ou'n  cons<i-nrr  and  to  h:s 
own  constituents  a.s  to  how  hf  voles 
today 

We  have  heani  about  ih^  cxhaustlw^ 
investigations  to  whKh  the  nominee 
lias  been  subjected.  We  have  hrartl  t'x> 
how  well  he  lias  survivvd  that  inleji*^ 
scrutiny. 

I  will  not  belabor  that  point,  tut  I  do 
want  to  address  my&elf .  Mr  Chairman,  t^) 
viimt  I  think  are  some  of  'lie  main  aieai> 
of  criticUin  of  those  wiu  .ppope  thi.s 
nomlnatioQ.  Uie  areas  they  h^ive  alluded 
to  in  their  retnarlLs  today 

First  of  all  it  hiis  bee;-;  intj.Uijned  that 
he  lacks  the  reijuiisitc  gualiUti  uf  It-aJ- 
ership  for  the  .secuiui  higUi^L.  ajid  per- 
haps the  highe&t.   ctflice  in   Ui£  b^nd 

I  submit,  Mr,  CiiaLrman.  that  mi  out 
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side  of  the  aisle  there  are  a  number  of 
outstanding  Individuals  with  great  lead- 
ership qualities.  Yet.  among  that  num- 
ber of  outstanding  people,  we  have  re- 
peatedly selected  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be 
our  leader.  We  do  so  because  we  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership qualities. 

I  think  In  that  assignment  as  mi- 
nority leader  he  has  comported  himself 
with  distinction.  Others  have  criticized 
him  for  a  lack  of  intelligence.  Aside  from 
the  point.  Mr  Chairman,  that  it  seems  to 
me  very  arrogant  for  one  Member  to  In 
any  way  demean  the  Intellectual  capacity 
of  another  Member.  I  think  we  ought  to 
address  this  issue  head  on. 

To  me.  Jerry  Ford  is  an  extremely 
intelligent  Individual.  Intelligence  is  the 
ability  to  use  one's  existing  knowledge  to 
meet  new  situations  and  to  solve  new 
problems.  It  Is  the  abihty  to  cooperate 
with  conditions  and  effectively  adjust  to 
them  and  try  to  work  toward  a  goal.  As- 
suming that  these  are  the  criteria  for 
intelligence,  Jerry  Ford  meets  all  stand- 
ards. He  knows  how  to  work  with  people; 
he  knows  how  to  get  things  done. 

Another  matter.  Mr.  Chairman,  raised 
by  his  opponents  in  this  nomination  is 
the  Douglas  impeachment  matter.  I  am 
not  going  to  belabor  all  the  points  that 
have  already  been  made,  but  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  114 
Members  of  this  body  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  impeachment  of  Justice 
Douglas.  That  happens  to  be  more  Mem- 
bers than  have  signed  Impeachment  res- 
olutions for  Richard  Nixon.  I  submit 
that,  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  had 
sought  and  received  a  million  dollars  to 
conduct  an  investigation  Into  that  Im- 
f>eachment  Inquiry,  perhaps  the  result 
might  have  been  entirely  different,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  there  were  some 
eusbtantial  areas  of  activity  which  cast 
doubts  on  the  suitability  of  Justice 
Douglas  serving  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
receiving  $1,000  a  month  in  retainer  from 
some  unsavory  individuals,  and  had  In 
addition  received  a  sum  of  money  for 
publication  of  an  article  he  authored  in 
a  magazine  published  by  an  individual 
who  had  obscenity  cases  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  submit  that  these 
are  grounds  for  considering  an  impeach- 
ment Inquiry,  and  that  Is  what  the  mi- 
nority leader  at  that  time  suggested. 

But  all  these  cnticlsm.s  of  Jerry  Ford, 
Mr.  Chairman,  really  narrow  down  to 
one  area  of  disagreement,  and  that  Is 
philosophical.  I  do  not  In  any  way,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  have,  deny  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  political  aisle, 
or  the  Ideological  aisle,  the  right  to  vote 
against  the  nominee  L)ecau.<=e  they  dis- 
agree with  him  phlloeophlcally  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  American  people 
overwhelmingly  rejected  that  philosophy 
In  the  last  election.  Jerry  Ford  is  sub- 
stantially In  agreement  with  tlie  Presi- 
dent's philosophy, 

I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  all  of  the 
Issues  but  T  think  on  balance  he  is  within 
the  matnstrearn  of  the  American  people's 
philosophy  and  the  approach  they  prefer 
as  to  how  our  problems  should  be  solved. 


Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that, 
when  the  American  people  get  to  know 
Jerry  Ford  as  well  as  we  know  him,  their 
confidence  in  government  and  politics 
will  be  substantially  restoi^d.  All  of  us 
who  pursue  politics  as  our  career  are 
saddened  that  so  many  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  hold  our  profession  In  such 
low  esteem. 

Jeery  Ford  will  help  to  correct  this 
mistaken  assessment  of  politics  and  poli- 
ticians, and  we  politicians  and  the  coim- 
try  as  a  whole  will  benefit.  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  responsibilities.  I  am  sure 
he  will  do  an  outstanding  job. 

The  contributions  that  Jerry  Ford  is 
continually  making  to  the  House  will  be 
sorely  missed  but  I  might  add  that  the 
contributions  he  will  make  to  the  country 
will  be  measurably  greater  when  he  is 
confirmed  by  this  body  today. 

Mr.  RODINO,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   (Mr.  BADn,LO). 

Mr.  BADHiLO.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President.  I  do  so 
with  some  reluctance,  because  I  would 
not  want  to  see  a  vacancy  In  that  ofBce 
for  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  and  I  do 
recognize  the  right  of  the  President  and 
the  Nation,  under  the  25th  amendment, 
to  have  a  Vic«  President  confirmed  with 
all  appropriate  speed. 

As  Congressman  Ford  himself  recog- 
nized in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  in  this  first  ex- 
perience at  filling  a  vacancy  under  tlie 
provisions  of  the  25th  amendment,  we 
are  moving  in  uncharted  waters  and 
what  we  do  now  will  set  a  precedent  for 
generations  to  come.  My  own  personal 
view  of  our  obligations  under  the  25th 
amendment  is  that  we  must  be  .=ati.sfled 
first  as  to  the  nominee  s  rhnract-er  and 
integrity,  so  thai  there  can  be  public 
confidence  in  the  Presidents  selection: 
secoiKl,  that  we  find  that  the  nommee 
will  provide  a  basic  poiiLical  continuity; 
and  third,  that  we  be  a&'^ured  tiiat  the 
nominee  possesses  the  breadth  of  under- 
standing of  this  Nation's  institutions, 
values  and  needs  that  must  be  demanded 
of  a  President. 

With  respect  to  the  first  tu-o  criteria. 
I  have  no  reservation.';  Obviously,  Mr. 
PoRD  «ill  provide  a  basic  political  con- 
tinuity. A.t  to  charact-er  and  integrity,  the 
hearing  record — t>oth  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House — has  turned  up  no  sub.stan- 
tlve  doubt  or  evidence  of  venality  Con- 
gressman Ford  emerges  from  these  very 
searching  and  exhau.stive  inquiries  a5  a 
man  of  good  character  and  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  for  that,  we  are  all  grateful. 
However  after  reading  both  the  House 
and  Senate  liearing  records,  examining 
the  Senate  confinnation  debate  and  the 
respective  committee  rerx)rt.<^  on  the  Ford 
nomination.  I  must  conclude  that  Mr. 
Foru  falls  short  of  meetirp  the  third  and 
I>ertuips  most  important  criteria  in  that 
he  doef^  not  r^ossess  the  breadth  of  un- 
derstanding of  this  country's  basic  insti- 
tutions and  values  required  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 
I   am    deeply    concerned    about    Mr. 


Ford's  longstanding  record  of  opposition 
to  major  civil  rights  measures.  My  con- 
cern stems  not  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ford's  record  is  almost  diametrically  op>- 
posite  to  mine,  for  that  is  not  really  a 
consideration  imder  the  25th  amend- 
ment. My  concern  stems  from  the  fact 
that  this  record  tells  us  something  very 
basic  about  Gerald  Ford,  the  man.  and 
Gerald  Ford,  the  prospective  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  President. 

That  record  includes  his  July  9,  1965, 
vote  to  recommit  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  a  substitute  crippling 
the  provisions  for  Federal  registrars  and 
omitting  the  protection  autiinst  intimi- 
dation and  cx>ercion:  his  July  25  1965 
vote  against  brineine  to  the  floor  the  pro- 
posed civil  r;s?hts  bill;  his  Ausu.st  9,  1965, 
vote  to  recommit  the  civil  rights  bill  in 
order  t^  delete  fair  hou.'ine  provisions; 
his  December  11,  1969.  vote  to  srut  the 
extension  of  the  Votine  Rifht.s  Act  of 
1965  by  substituting  for  the  straieht  5- 
year  extension  a  bill  which  deleted  the 
basic  provisions  cf  the  1965  law  prevent- 
inj:  States  and  localities  from  nui'iif\ine 
minority  votes;  and  withm  the  past  2 
months  of  this  year,  his  vote  to  df^ny 
citizens  of  Uie  Di.strict  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote  for  their  own  maycr.  That 
record  tells  us  that  he  lacits  sensitivity 
to  the  tri  mendous  .social  upheavals  which 
liave  taken  place  m  thii  country  over  the 
past  two  decades  and  to  tl\e  need  for  our 
national  leaders  to  insure  that  action  is 
taken  to  provide  better  opportunities  for 
all. 

The  most  .senous  defect  in  Mr.  Ford's 
record,  however,  ha.*:  to  do  with  his  i>ar- 
ticipation  in  the  secret  v.ar  m  Cambodia. 
GER.'iLD  Ford  was  one  of  14  Members  of 
Conpress  who  were  informed  of  the  secret 
bombing  raids  over  Cambodia  prior  to  our 
announced  invasion  of  that  country  on 
April  30  1970  I'nder  questioning  dunng 
both  the  Senate  and  Hou5e  heartnES. 
Congressman  Ford  insisted  that  he  saw 
nothing  wrong  either  in  President  Nix- 
on's policy  of  bombuig  a  neutral  nation 
or  the  decision  to  keep  that  bombmg 
from  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

The  loUowmg  colloquy  between  Con- 
gressman Drinan  and  Congressman 
Ford  during  the  Judiciary  ConimitU.-e 
hearings  shows  that  no  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
PoRP  on  the  Lssue  of  the  President's  right 
to  conduct  a  secret  war: 

\'.r  Deinan  Mr  Ford,  I  at;.'"ee  \o  a'.l  of  that 
but  what  justlflcatiun  do  you  have  tliat  one 
Member  of  the  Congress  r*n  keep  that  In- 
lornialiun  from  the  Gor.gress  and  the  people 
of  this  countr}-? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  the  Justification  was  that  It 
WBf  plyen  to  the  six  or  5<even  or  elpht  of  us 
on  the  basLS  tiiat  ft  was  importa:;t  for  us 
to  know  and  Uial  they  would  not  give  It  to 
us  unless  we  were  In  agreement  to  relAin 
the  iufonuatKiu  pereoiially. 

In  my  judgment,  both  the  tKxnbing 
policy  and  the  deliberate  lies  regarriing 

It  repreienl  impeachable  oSenses  and 
1,'ross  violations  of  the  Constitution  Mr. 
Ford's  participation  in  those  oSen.at's 
demonstrate  a  failure  on  his  part  to  com- 
prehend the  true  nature  of  this  Nation's 
political  processes  and  Institutions.  His 
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manifest  disrespect  for  those  Institutions 
can  serve  only  to  inspire  a  similar  dis- 
respect on  the  part  of  those  who  look 
to  hmi  for  leadership,  either  as  Vice 
E*resldent  or  as  President.  His  swlmlsslon 
that  he  placed  a  greater  value  on  polit- 
ical and  personal  loyalty  to  President 
Nixon  than  to  the  institution  of  the 
Congress,  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  is  a  distortion  of  un- 
derstanding and  values  which  to  my 
mind  is  suCBcient  grounds  to  disqualify 
him  for  conflrmation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mezvimsxy" 

Mr  MEZVINSKY.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  for  their  un- 
tiring effort  to  make  this  Inquiry  the 
most  exhaustive  study  ever  conducted. 
The  committee  achieved  lt«  goal :  A  thor- 
ough investigation  coupled  with  a  com- 
plete lack  of  confidential  mformation  be- 
ing leaked  from  -^  ^      mmlttee. 

This  has  beet'  Jti  diflacult  decision 
for  me.  I  differ  viim  Oirald  Ford  on 
much  of  his  theory  of  government  and 
have  been  on  the  opposite  side  from  him 
on  many  Lssues  However,  as  I  view  the 
25th  amendment.  Mr.  Poiid  has  the  nec- 
essary qualifications  for  the  oCDce  of 
Vice  President.  As  was  brought  out  in  the 
debate  before  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  the  President  has  the  right 
to  nominate  a  member  of  his  own  party 
and  one  who  will  be  compatible  with  his 
phllosoptiy  of  government  80,  although 
I  do  not  share  many  of  Mr  Fords  views. 
I  do  support  the  Presidents  prerogative 
to  choo«e  him  Why  then  am  I  voting  (or 
Gkralo  Ford? 

In  essence  I  am  voting  for  him,  be- 
cause he  has  that  one  quality  that  is  so 
notably  lacking  in  this  administration — 
integrity  Not  in  recent  history  has  the 
President  suffered  from  such  a  crisis  in 
confidence.  Now  as  never  before  we  must 
do  all  we  can  do  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  honesty  and  integrity  are 
still  important  ajid  are  qualities  that 
public  servants  do  possess  After  the 
grueling  investigation  that  the  gentle- 
man from  MiciUgan  was  subjected  to,  I 
believe  he  Is  honest  and  is  a  man  of  Integ- 
rity It  Is  an  interesting  commentary  on 
our  times  ar.d  the  present  administration 
that  integrity  has  become  the  single  most 
Important  quality  to  look  for  in  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  constime  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Bkixi  . 

Mr  BELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  confirmation  of  Okxalo 
R.  FoBD  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  confirmation  of  Gkralo  B.  Poko 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Although  I  have  not  eilways  agreed 
with  Jerry  on  some  legislative  matters, 
I  very  deeply  believe  In  his  outstanding 
leadership  qualifications,  his  great  cour- 
age,  his   fairness   and   honesty   in   his 


judgments,  and  his  very  keen  and  dis- 
cerning intelligence. 

In  some  ways  you  might  say  that  the 
proof  that  Jerry  has  all  of  these  fine 
qualities  is  in  the  fact  that  as  minority 
leader  he  i  as  0."  necessity  been  involved 
in  numerous  disagreements,  yet  still  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Hoase  of 
Representatives  think  highly  of  him. 
In  fact,  enough  of  him  to  overwhelmingly 
confirm  his  nomination  to  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  land. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  will  vote  for  the  conflrmation  of 
this  man  of  great  humility  and  leader- 
ship ability,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Porsythe>. 

Mr  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day is  a  historic  occasion,  as  the  House 
of  Representatlvef  has  confirmed  a 
Vice  President  jf  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  under  the  25th  amend- 
ment. 

It  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of  pride 
that  I  cast  my  vote  for  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R  Ford,  of  Michigan. 

Gerry  Ford  and  I  have  not  always 
agreed  on  the  Issues  which  confront  our 
great  Nation.  But  as  a  leader,  and  as  a 
man.  he  has  proven  to  be  solid,  under- 
standing, and  trustworthy  He  is  dedi- 
cated to  serving  /jnerlca,  and  he  will  do 
so  with  Integrity  and  perseverance 

America,  now.  needs  quiet,  sincere, 
and  secure  leadership.  This  is  not  a  time 
for  rhetoric,  for  flashiness.  for  insin- 
cerity. Our  new  Vice  President  meets 
this  test,  and  I  call  upon  all  Americans 
to  provide  their  support. 

In  his  new  position.  Oirry  Ford  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
himself  for  the  Presidency,  should  It 
become  necessary.  It  Is  an  awescxne  re- 
sponsibility. I  know  he  will  meet  it  with 
dedication  and  courage,  and  I  wish  him 
well. 

Mr.  HXrrCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan   "Mr    Esch>. 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  of  Michigan 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  Join  in 
strongly  supporting  an  affirmative  vote 
that  Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of 
Michigan,  be  named  tlie  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  Is  a  historical 
day,  and  It  Is  a  day  of  both  sadness  and 
Joy  fulness.  It  is  also  a  time  for  reflection 
and  rededication.  It  is  a  time  for  sorrow, 
because  the  events  that  have  transpired 
that  have  led  us  to  tlais  historical  action 
that  the  House  will  undertake  today.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  a  Vice  President  has  admitted 
to  committing  a  felony  and  has  resigned. 
And.  thus  this  occasion.  Joyful  as  today's 
central  purpose  Is.  must  always  be  tinged 
with  the  country's  remorse.  And  yet  even 


in  tliat  sorrow  there  should  be  a  basic 
note  of  gratitude  for  our  country's  In- 
stitutions. A  free  people  of  the  United 
States  on  November  7.  1972,  voted  not 
Just  for  the  individuals  who  hold  office, 
but.  more  importantly,  for  their  princi- 
ples and  issues  for  which  they  stood 
Our  system  of  government  provides  for 
a  continuing  in  office  of  that  Republican 
Party  that  won  the  people's  confidence 
last  November.  Thus,  today  we  provide 
for  the  succes-sion  In  office  of  a  Repub- 
lican Vice  President,  with  the  majority 
of  the  opposition  party  voting  for  his 
conflrmation  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  enough 
has  already  been  said  about  the  sorrow 
of  the  Nation.  Tliis  country  and  its  peo- 
ple have  dwelt  too  long  In  the  elimatp 
of  doubt  and  mistrust  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  we  place  the  most  empha- 
sis today  on  the  affirmative.  Today,  with- 
in the  hour,  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  take  the  historical  vote  that  will 
confirm  the  man  from  Michigan.  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  as  the  40th  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  a  moment  which 
all  of  us  can  be  proud.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
has  been  said  that  'this  Is  the  people's 
House,"  and  thus.  It  Is  most  fitting  that 
the  man  from  Michigan  take  the  oath  of 
office  in  these  Chambers.  It  is  here  that 
he  has  given  his  life  of  public  service, 
dedicated  to  our  country  and  its  people 
and  it  is  only  fitting  that  he  assume  his 
new  responsibilities  In  this  Chamber  as  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  belief  that  the  people 
govern  and  that  no  group  nor  position 
nor.  indeed,  no  man  is  above  them. 

Much  will  be  said  affirmatively  of  the 
qualities  of  Gerald  Ford  today.  As  a  per- 
sonal note.  I  would  take  but  a  moment 
to  emphasize  those  qualities  that  1  have 
found  most  rewarding  There  is.  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
emphasized,  the  quality  of  integrity.  No 
other  man  In  the  history  of  our  country 
has  been  so  thorougWy  investigated  and 
very  few  other  men  could  have  sUxkI  the 
test  At  thLs  time  In  our  Natlon'.s  history, 
that  quality  surely  must  be  foremost. 
Yet  I  have  found  In  my  8  years  of  asso- 
ciation with  Gerald  Ford  that  there  i.s 
another  quality  that  the  country  needs 
today  that  Is  found  in  the  Vice  President- 
designate.  Simply  stated.  Gerald  Ford 
respects  differences.  During  my  tenure 
as  a  fellow  Congressman  from  Michigan, 
there  have  been  frequent  times  when  I 
have  disagreed  substantively  with  the 
minority  leader  on  the  Issues  before  us. 
Always  he  has  respected  my  right  to  dis- 
agree and  more  significantly  during  his 
period  of  leadership,  he  has  had  the  capa- 
bility of  bringing  differing  views  together 
that  have  Impact  upon  the  country's  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  in  a  pre- 
carious time  In  our  Nation's  history. 
There  are  many  of  those  in  this  House 
and  throughout  the  land  who  continue 
to  emphasize  conflict  rather  than  com- 
promise, who  would  be  In  an  adversary 
relationship  with  our  country's  leaders 
rather  than  seeking  to  support  our  co- 
operative efforts.  Our  late  great  Senator 
from  Gerald  Ford's  hometown.  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  in  writing  to  President  Tru- 
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man  as  he  clianged  his  position  in  the 
post- World  War  II  perlCKl  from  one  of 
isolationism  to  internationalism,  wrote: 
1  know.  Mr.  President,  that  it  la  easier  to 
be  critical  than  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  more  than  ever, 
while  fully  recognizing  the  right  to  criti- 
cize this  country,  it  is  time  that  as  a 
people  and  as  a  country  we  begin  to  move 
to  reunite  and  to  move  toward  solving 
our  country's  problems  rather  than  to 
stand  apart  and  merely  raising  a  critical 
voice.  The  new  Vice  President,  more  than 
any  other  man  during  the  next  3  years, 
will  have  that  specific  responsibility.  I 
believe  that  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  capable  of 
fulfilling  that  task.  And  thus  in  an  hour's 
time,  in  the  people's  House,  the  man 
from  Michigan  will  take  the  oath  con- 
firmed by  the  opposition  party  to  fulfill 
the  second  highest  office  in  the  land.  It 
will  be  an  affirmation  of  tnist  in  Gerald 
R.  Ford.  It  will  be  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
faith  In  the  institution  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  should  be  a  rededication  of  each 
of  us  toward  our  responsibilities  as  well. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  a<?  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter!  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
Nation  s  long  and  productive  history,  we 
are  today,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  moving  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy In  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

In  these  historic  times,  we  are  facing 
problems  of  monumental  magnitude,  and 
there  Is  all  too  often  a  tendency  to  per- 
mit these  problems  to  overwhelm  us.  I 
submit  that  we  as  a  nation  possess  the 
strength  and  ability  necessary  to  solve 
the  difficulties  that  we  are  encountering, 
just  as  we  have  done  coimtless  times 
throughout  our  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Vlce-President- 
designate  is  a  man  who  clearly  realizes 
the  problems  of  the  past,  one  who  has  a 
firm  grasp  upon  the  crises  of  the  present, 
and  one  who  can  deal  creatively  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  future.  His  skill,  ability, 
and  integrity  are  well  known  to  the 
MembtTs  of  Uus  body.  Those  of  us  who 
have  worked  (lixstly  wiUi  him  know  that 
his  devotion  to  the  strength  and  well- 
being  of  our  country  is  beyond  qufstiou. 
We  can  be  confident  that  he  will  serve 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with 
distinction  and  honor  in  his  new  post. 

Only  liistory  can  fully  determine,  in  its 
deepest  meaning,  the  \Msdom  of  our 
choice  today,  but  lei  it  be  .'^aid  liiat  we 
gave  Gerald  Pord  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  confidence  because  his  record  was  an 
honorable  one.  We  cannot  always  know 
the  events  of  tomarrow.  but  we  can  act 
with  responsibility  today 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  fully  support  the  con- 
flrmation of  Gekalu  FohK  a.s  Viae  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUites.  and  let  us  all 
pray  that  God  will  Kuide  him  in  the  great 
burden  that  he  will  assume. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Miclvigan  (Mr. 
Rdppk)  . 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  measure  to  confirm  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Jkrey  Ford  possesses  the  qualities  that 
will  make  him  a  great  Vice  President  and 
a  great  political  leader.  In  this  year  when 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  public  offi- 
cials has  been  called  into  question  by  the 
public,  Jerry  Ford  has  undergone  the 
most  thorough  and  careful  scrutiny  of 
any  public  official  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory— and  his  record,  in  both  public  and 
perstMial  life,  remains  unblemished.  He 
has  repeatedly  won  reelection  as  his 
party's  leader  in  the  House,  gaining  and 
earning  the  support  of  diverse  elements 
of  republicanism  represented  in  this 
body. 

Jerry  Ford  also  possesses  that  rare 
quality  which  allows  him  to  understand 
the  other  fellow's  point  of  view,  even 
though  he  may  disagree  politically.  There 
lias  never  been  any  evidence  of  vindlc- 
tiveness  or  bitterness  on  Jerry's  part  for 
those  who  have  opposed  him  politically. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  a  pol- 
itician c&n  receive  is  the  inend'-lup  and 
respect  of  his  poliLiCAl  opponcnus.  These 
proceedings,  and  the  comments  through- 
out his  confirmation,  have  provided  liiat 
kind  of  tiibute. 

Our  new  Vice  President  will  be  a  man 
who  seeks  advice  and  counsel,  who  listens 
to  not  only  those  who  support  him.  but 
those  who  oppxjse  him  as  well.  He  will 
work  to  bring  a  better  understanding,  a 
better  relatlonsiup  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  he  will  help  to  ea.se  the  doubts 
and  concerns  which  the  i>eople  have  ex- 
pressed about  their  Government. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Jerry  Ford  has 
represented  my  parly  and  my  State  in 
this  body.  I  am  prouder  still  that  he  wiU 
now  represent  the  Nation.  And  I  am  most 
proud  to  number  him  amonf;  my  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  dat-e  resisted 
publicly  prejudging  the  outcome  of  votes 
in  thi.s  body.  Tociay.  I  c^an  publicly  pre- 
dict that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
overwhelmingly  confirm  Jerry  Ford  as 
Vice  President  of  the.se  United  States. 
This  is  a  great  day  for  Jerry  Ford,  this  i.s 
a  great  day  for  the  Congress,  and  this  is 
a  great  day  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  tinio  a.'-  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Okiahoraa    Mr   Camp). 

Mr,  C^MP  Mr  Chairman,  I,  too.  wish 
to  say  that  I  support  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Gkrald  R  Ford  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  proud  day  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  an 
auspicious  day  for  the  Nation,  With  the 
elevation  of  my  pood  friend  and  respected 
colleague,  Gerald  Ford,  to  the  Vice- 
Piesidency  of  Uie  United  Slates,  the 
country  will  be  gaming;  a  fine  and  dis- 
tinguibiied  national  leader  wlio  will  be  an 
honor  to  America. 

At  t-hc  same  imie,  I  cannot  help  but 
tliink  how  much  this  Hotise  will  mi.ss 
Jerry,  In  his  tenure  as  mmoiity  Ic.ider. 
Jerry  has  been  an  elTecuve  and  able 
legislator,  a  strong  leader  and  a  good 
friend  to  Members  on  boUi  sides  of  the 
aisle.  He  has  that  raie  sibility  to  keep 


pertinent  facts  ever  ready  in  his  mind 
and  to  disseminate  them  factually  and 
logically.  Many  say  Jerry  is  a  persuasive 
and  influential  man.  To  my  mind,  this  is 
why.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Jerry  in  connection  with  his  duties  at 
the  White  House  where  I  am  confident  he 
will  continue  his  same  high  level  of  work. 

In  thinking  about  my  a'-sociation  over 
the  years  with  Jerry  Vov.t)  one  instance 
stands  out  in  particular  Jerry  l.ad  kind- 
ly agreed  to  speak  to  a  group  in  Enid, 
Okla.,  and  needless  to  say,  my  friends 
were  locking  forward  to  meeting  him. 
Poor  weather  condition?  prevented  travel 
that  night  but  Jerry,  with  his  usual 
thoughtfulness,  refused  to  disappoint 
these  Oklahomans  and  arranged  to  ad- 
dress the  group  via  a  telephone  hookup 
People  in  Enid  have  never  forgotten  that 
occasion. 

In  fact,  communications  from  my 
distriLt  have  been  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  prompt  confirmation  of 
Gekald  Ford.  He  is  the  kind  of  cenerous, 
honest  man  to  whom  the  people  look  for 
leadership  and  guidance 

I  believe  that  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  will  go 
a  long  way  to  help  heal  the  division-s 
which  have  t>een  plaguing  our  country  I 
will  be  proud  to  cast  my  vot.e  for  the  con- 
firmation of  this  int-elligent,  sensitive 
man  of  integrity — for  our  respected 
minority  leader,  Gerald  Ford, 

Mr,  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Chairman  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  \-o 
the  gentleman  from  Pernsylvania  Mr 
BresTEK  I , 

Mr,  BIESTER,  Mr  Chidmian,  I  rl.se 
In  support  of  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
R.  PoED  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  this  unprecedented 
occasion,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonal as  well  as  institutional  pride  aiid 
satisfaction  that  we  in  the  House  give 
approval  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  good  friend.  Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States 

Upon  ill.;  election  as  minority  leader 
in  1965,  Jerry  took  resolute  command  of 
a  di.'^prrited  and  dlmmished  Republican 
House  membership.  He  dedicated  him- 
self to  building  a  constructive  opposi- 
tion, offering  positive  proposals  and  al- 
ternative solutions  to  Democratic  poli- 
cies. While  this  position  of  leadershijj 
understandably  identified  him  as  a  par- 
tisan figure,  his  actions  have  proven 
that  his  leadership  position  ha.^  not  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  accommo- 
dating spirit  which  lias  characterized 
his  approach  to  this  responsibility  I  am 
optimistic  and  tixiiur.iged  by  the  pros- 
pects which  he  ahead  in  a  closer  ai:d 
more  cooperative  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 

Jerry  has  been  ari  unfailing  public 
servant,  and  he  wUl  add  immeasureab.y 
to  our  National  Government  dunng 
these  unsettling  times.  His  opermess  and 
genuine  devotion  to  restoring  confidence 
Lo  a  dispirited  Nation  could  never  be 
more  timely.  President  Nixon  hiis  made 
a  wise  choice,  and  the  confirmation  pro- 
ceedings of  the  past  several  weeks  hare 
underscored  the  perspicacity  of  his  se- 
lection. 
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The  Republican  Party  called  on  Jerry 
Ford  in  1965  to  lead  his  party  back  from 
electoral  defeat  and  legislative  Impo- 
tence. He  responded  to  that  challenge 
with  skill  and  distinction. 

Now,  the  country  calls  on  Jerry  Ford. 
He  is  very  much  a  man  on  the  spot,  but 
Jerry  has  been  there  before.  And  as  be- 
fore. I  have  the  greatest  confidence  that 
he  wiU  meet  this  challenge  with  the 
honesty  and  openness  which  has  char- 
acterized his  entire  career. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am  speak- 
ing personally  I  am  certain  our  col- 
leagues would  conciir  in  stating  that 
Jerry  is  taking  with  him  our  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  a  renewed  spirit  of  trust 
and  faith  in  a  government,  and  in  this 
endeavor  we  wish  him  our  very  best. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr.  SEBEtrus'. 

Mr.  SEBELTUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
President  Nixon  nominated  Congressman 
Jerry  Ford  to  be  Vice  President,  I  said 
in  a  newsletter  to  citizens  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Kansas  that 
Jkrry  Ford  was  an  expert  at  getting 
along  with  people  and  In  bringing  folks 
of  different  views  together  in  a  compro- 
mise position.  Most  important.  I  stressed 
the  fact  that  Jerry  Ford  knows  how  to 
make  government  work  for  people. 

At  this  very  difBcult  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  we  need  a  man  of  integrity 
and  a  man  whose  experience  will  enable 
ail  of  us  to  work  together  to  make  gov- 
ernment a  partnership  with  the  people. 
The  scrutiny  of  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford  by  his  colleagues  was  unprece- 
dented. The  result  of  this  scrutiny  is  that 
the  American  people  can  put  their  faith 
and  trust  In  a  man  who  has  been  in  poli- 
tics most  of  his  life  and,  without  ques- 
tion, a  decent,  honorafcle,  and  just  man. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
this  House  only  5  years.  During  that 
period  I  voted  three  times  for  Jerry  Ford 
to  be  Speaker  of  the  House.  It  is  with  a 
sense  of  humility  and  pride  that  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  elevate 
Gerald  Ford  to  the  high  oflBce  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  He  has 
been  a  great  minority  leader  and  he  will 
be  an  even  greater  Vice  President.  It  is 
a  great  honor  to  get  to  vote  for  him  today. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia   (Mr.  Whtte- 

HtJRST  '  . 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  rise  in  support  of  Gerald  R.  Ford  for 
the  oflBce  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  5  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  no  one  has  Impressed 
me  more  by  his  integrity  or  dedication  to 
duty  than  Jerry  Ford.  His  sense  of  f£ilr 
play  and  his  consideration  for  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
won  him  recognition  for  his  leadership 
quahties. 

The  exhaustive  Investigation  tmder- 
taken  into  his  background  reflects  a 
record  of  honesty  and  achievement  that 


all  of  us  could  aspire  to.  Mr.  Ford  was 
one  of  the  choices  I  li&ted  in  the  pro- 
posed names  submitted  to  the  President, 
and  I  feel  that  he  has  those  characteris- 
tics that  all  Americans  prize  in  those 
they  choose  to  lead  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Keating>. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  favorably 
reported  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  as  the  next  Vice  President  and  as  a 
friend  and  colleague  of  Mr.  Ford,  I  wl.sh 
to  share  with  the  House  my  firm  convic- 
tions concerning  this  nomination. 

First.  Mr.  Ford  is  an  honest  man.  That 
statement  allows  no  contradiction  and 
rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  the  most 
Intensive  investigation  ever  centered  on 
one  indlviciual.  Literally  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple have  delved  into  every  aspect  of  Mr. 
Ford's  political,  economic,  and  personal 
past.  FBI  agents.  Judiciary  Committee 
personnel  of  both  bodies  of  Congress, 
media  representatives,  and  interested 
parties  of  all  description  have  sought  to 
uncover  some  taint  that  would  or  should 
despoil  his  opportimity  to  serve  as  this 
country's  second  highest  executive 
officer. 

Not  only  were  no  skeletons  found  in 
Mr.  Ford's  closet,  but  no  trace  of  bones 
or  even  dust  could  be  located  by  any  of 
the  investigators.  The  thoroughness  of 
this  inquiry  is  beyond  question. 

The  exercise  of  our  authority  under 
the  25th  amendment  in  these  proceed- 
ings called  for  our  careful  attention  and 
thoughtful  deliberation.  We  are  approv- 
ing a  candidate  for  an  elective  oflice  in 
lieu  of  the  people's  approval  ordinarily 
given  by  ballot. 

Because  this  was  the  first  time  such 
proceedings  have  been  necessary  and  be- 
cause of  the  temper  of  the  times,  Mr. 
Ford  was  subjected  to  an  inquisition  that 
only  a  good  man  could  survive  and  only 
a  great  man  woiild  endure.  But  the  peo- 
ple tha'  he  will  serve  need  and  have  a 
right  to  know  if  he  is  a  man  ol  integrity. 
The  answer  is  imequivocal — yes  he  is. 
You  can  trust  Jerry  Ford. 

Second.  Mr.  Fords  qualifications  to 
serve  as  Vice  President  are  outstanding. 
In  the  past,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  the  Vice-Presidency  has  not 
always  received  the  attention  and  ap- 
preciation that  is  being  demonstrated 
today. 

One  of  President  Roosevelt's  Vice  Pres- 
idents remarked  that  the  Vice  President 
was  the  spare  tire  on  the  automobile  of 
government.  Other  figures  have  show- 
ered equally  disparaging  abuse  on  the  of- 
fice. One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  last 
Presidential  election  for  the  other  party 
was  the  plethora  of  candidates  who  were 
offered  but  refused  to  assume  the  mantle 
of  candidacy  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

It  seems  ironic  that  now  the  oflSce 
maintains  an  aura  of  respon.slbility  that 
only  an  individual  with  Socrates'  wis- 
dom. Caesar's  courage,  and  Mark  An- 
thony's  eloquence  can  fulfUI. 

E\en  if  these  prerequisites,  however, 
are  vital,  Mr.  Ford  comes  closer  to  quali- 
fying than  any  other  hidividual  I  know.  I 


do  not  intend  to  elaborate  on  each  of  the 
areas  where  Jerry  Ford  has  already 
demonstrated  his  excellence.  His  compe- 
tence in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and 
his  expcrtioc  in  the  defense  posture  of 
the  Umted  States  are  well  known  to  all 
of  us  who  have  worked  with  him. 

■What  may  not  be  universally  known  L> 
his  dedicated  attitude  and  liis  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  legislative  process 
over  the  last  25  years.  Mr.  Ford  has  not 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — he 
has  earned  it  by  his  consistency  in 
achieving  meaningful  legislative  re- 
sults in  a  cooperative  manner. 

Mr.  Ford  treats  individuals  with  re- 
spect and  he  has  subsequently  earned  the 
respect  and  friendship  in  Congress  that 
enables  liim  to  be  an  effective  leader.  He 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  coordinate  different  factions  and  unite 
different  individuals  with  a  common  pur- 
pose to  accomplish  a  goal.  As  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Ford  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
demonstrate  his  excellence  as  a  leader. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  my 
belief  that  the  country  today  needs  Mr. 
Ford  as  the  second  highest  ranking  public 
servant  hi  this  country. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  President  is  ex- 
periencing very  great  difQculties  in  the 
wake  of  Watergate.  People  throughout 
the  land  are  lacking  confidence  in  Gov- 
errunent  and  all  public  officials.  Clearly 
what  is  needed  is  strong  and  reliable 
leadership  on  the  part  of  Government  of- 
ficials coupled  with  a  restored  sense  of 
trust  and  belief  on  the  part  of  our  cit- 
izens. 

Mr.  Ford  will  be  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  executive  leadership  of  this  land 
because  he  will  demonstrate  to  the  people 
that  he  is  a  strong  leader  of  absolute 
integrity. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tliat 
he  will  be  able  to  help  coordinate  admin- 
istration efforts  with  legislative  initia- 
tives here  in  Congress  to  provide  positive 
action. 

More  Importantly,  Mr.  Ford  can  go  to 
the  people,  place  his  ti-ust  in  them,  and 
receive  their  trust. 

Our  Republic  has  suffered  some  severe 
shocks  in  recent  months.  The  nomination 
and  approval  of  Mr.  Ford  may  prove  the 
turning  point  where  once  again  the  coun- 
try can  move  on  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  about  the  business  of  the 
people. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  Mr.  Ford's  nom- 
ination. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell). 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
is  a  historic  occasion  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  the  first  time  In  our 
Nation's  history,  the  selection  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  is  being 
confirmed  by  the  Congre.ss. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Gerald  Ford 
admire  and  trust  him.  His  fairness  and 
hard  work  during  his  25  years  in  the 
Congress  have  earned  him  the  respect  of 
us  all. 

Committees  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  conducted  thorough  investi- 
gations into  his  background,  probably  the 
most  complete  hearings  ever  held  on  an 
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ofBcial.  The  committees  have  recom- 
mended his  confirmation  and  I  hereby  of- 
fer my  full  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  my  colleague^  join  in 
pledging  our  cooperation  to  Gerald  Ford 
and  wish  for  him  a  successful  Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed). 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  met 
Jerry  Ford  for  the  first  time  when  I 
stood  on  the  fioor  of  this  House  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1949,  as  a  fellow  classmate  for 
the  81st  Congress  while  our  first  oath  as 
Members   was  administered. 

During  the  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed I  have  come  to  know  him  as  a 
warm  friend,  an  excellent  lawmaker,  an 
honorable  partisan  and  a  dedicated 
American.  There  are  only  12  of  us  re- 
maining from  this  81st  Congress  fresh- 
man class  of  more  than  80. 

I  vote  for  his  confirmation  as  Vice 
President  today  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  he  will  perform  these  new  duties 
with  the  same  steady,  creditable,  and 
effective  way  in  which  no  has  performed 
In  this  House  as  the  minority  leader 
and  Member.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  wishing  him  well  in  his  new  endeavor. 
Our  country  needs  his  best  effort  and 
I  am  certain  he  will  give  full  measure  to 
the  challenge. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  . 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  in  this  body 
today  there  are  only  five  Members  who 
have  seen  more  Members  come  and  go 
than  I  have.  I  have  seen  Members  serve  a 
short  time.  I  have  seen  Members  serve  a 
long  time. 

I  can  well  remember  the  day  that 
Jerry  Ford  first  came  to  this  body  25 
years  ago.  I  have  had  the  opportimity  to 
observe  him  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his 
party.  I  have  seen  him  rise  to  the  top  of 
that  leadership  and  maintain  it.  I  have 
seen  him  demonstrate  in  every  manner, 
shape,  and  form  that  he  has  the  ability, 
the  diligence,  the  integrity,  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  carry  out  any  duty  ever  as- 
signed to  him. 

I  have  heard  much  discussion  in  the 
well  today  of  reasons,  philosophies, 
causes,  and  misunderstandings.  I  can 
well  understand  and  respect  these  opin- 
ions and  these  thoughts.  Certainly  if  I 
were  to  go  to  the  districts  of  many  of 
those  who  stood  in  this  well  today,  I 
could  not  be  elected.  By  the  same  token, 
if  they  came  to  my  district  they  could 
not  get  elected,  either. 

So  my  responsibility  as  I  Eissume  It — 
and  as  I  think  It  should  be  discharged 
by  the  Members  of  this  House — is  in  the 
representation  that  we  give  the  people 
who  send  us  here.  This  Is  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government,  and  you  rep- 
resent that  which  your  people  believe. 
And  so,  in  casting  my  vote  today  for 
Jerry  Ford  with  enthusiasm,  and  under- 
standable enthusiasm,  I  believe  I  am  do- 
ing what  the  majority  of  my  constituents 
would  want  me  to  do. 


Jerry  Ford  has  been  a  very  close  friend 
of  those  of  us  from  Louisiana  through- 
out the  years. 

A  typical  example  is  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  whom  I  compliment  on 
the  very  splendid  presentation  h°  made 
here  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
then  spoke  his  own  personal  views.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  something  that  the  gentleman 
should  be  highly  complimented  on.  If 
the  gentleman  was  not  sitting  there  now, 
and  if  Edwin  Willis  of  Louisiana  had 
lived  and  was  in  this  House  today,  Ed 
Willis  would  be  sitting  In  the  gentle- 
man's chair  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  He  would  have 
rendered  the  same  type  of  report  as  the 
gentleman  did,  except  that  when  he  came 
to  the  end,  Ed  Willis  would  have  told  the 
Members  that  he  was  one  of  Jerry  Ford's 
best  friends.  So  this  just  shows  that  there 
are  personalities  involved.  It  depends  on 
who  is  talking. 

Last  year  when  we  decided  to  send  the 
majority  leader  from  Louisiana,  the  late 
Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  and  the  minority 
leader,  Jerry  Ford,  to  China,  there  was 
another  example  of  the  closeness  that 
Jerry  Ford  has  always  had  with  our 
Louisiana  people. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
t3  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 

BOCGS>  . 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  first  hand  the  performance  of 
Jerry  Ford,  when  he  and  Hale  repre- 
sented this  distinguished  body  on  that 
mission  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  It  was  a  sensitive  diplomatic  as- 
signment, which  Jerry  Ford  met  with 
excellence  and  grace,  and  in  which  he 
was  ably  assisted  by  his  wife,  Betty. 

I  snail  support  the  nomination  of  Mi-. 
Ford. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  this  in  con- 
clusion. There  is  nothing  more  that  I 
can  add  or  nothing  more  that  I  can 
detract.  The  Members  have  heard  some 
beautiful  records  spoken  here  today,  and 
they  will  read  more  beautiful  records 
tomorrow  when  they  get  the  extensions 
of  remarks  that  have  been  well  prepared 
by  both  sides. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  the  only 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  served  with 
three  Presidents  of  the  United  States  on 
committees  in  the  House,  so  I  think  I 
know  men.  I  know  the  attitudes  of  peo- 
ple. In  that  spirit  and  in  that  under- 
standing, and  in  the  discharge  of  our  own 
responsibilities,  let  us  not  be  swayed  by 
these  herrings  that  are  dragged  across 
trails,  these  false  issues — if  we  want  to 
call  them  issues. 

We  are  speaking  of  a  man.  that  man's 
ability,  that  man's  courage,  that  man's 
experience,  that  man's  confidence  en- 
gendered In  the  people  who  serve  with 
him.  He  come.s  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  than  that  from  which  I  come.  I 
shall  support  Gerald  Ford,  again  I  say, 
with  enthusiasm. 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Maraziti)  . 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Ford. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  testimony  and  demeanor 
of  Vice-President-designate  Gerald  R, 
Ford. 

He  has  spent  considerable  time  before 
the  committee — he  was  examined,  cross- 
examined  and  reexamined. 

I  was  impressed  by  his  full,  frank,  and 
reveaUng  answers  to  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

His  calm  and  deliberate  conduct  un- 
der constant  fire  is  another  substantial 
reason  for  his  confirmation  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

In  my  opinion  he  is  the  type  of  official 
America  is  looking  for. 

I  know  enough  about  Gerald  Ford, 
and  have  heard  enough  to  form  a  firm 
opinion  that  he  will  make  one  of  the 
finest  Vice  Presidents  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 

YOITNG). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  freshman  Congressman, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  being  al- 
lowed to  express  my  feelings  concerning 
Jerry  Ford.  As  a  freshman,  there  was  a 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not 
I  would  have  access  to  this  distinguished 
leader  in  the  Congress.  We  made  plans 
to  come  to  Washington  in  December  of 
1972.  and  received  an  appointment  with 
Jerry  Ford.  On  meeting  this  gentleman, 
I  felt  a  warmth  and  sincerity.  We  sat 
down  and  I  talked  and  he  listened  in- 
tently. On  this  occasion,  I  told  him  of 
my  concern  about  being  appointed  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons I  felt  so  strongly  about  this  was 
that  my  opponent  during  my  campaign 
had  said  that  I  could  not  get  on  this 
committee.  Mr.  Ford  understood  the  sit- 
uation and  assured  me  he  would  do  the 
best  he  could  although  he  did  not  have 
the  final  word.  At  this  time.  I  appreciated 
his  forthrightness.  Later,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  debate  was  going  on  concern- 
ing disaster  loans  under  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  It  was  my  feeling  that 
the  full  facts  were  not  being  brought  out 
concerning  this  problem.  I  related  this 
t,  the  minority  leader.  Even  though  I 
was  a  freshman,  he  insisted  that  I  take 
tire  well  of  the  House  to  express  my 
position. 

Later,  as  we  met  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  he  asked  me  if  I  still  wanted  to  be 
placed  on  the  Merchant  Mtirine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  I  told  him  that  we 
had  60  miles  of  coastline  in  my  district, 
and  I  felt  this  would  be  a  valuable  serv- 
ice in  my  district.  His  answer  was,  "I 
believe  we  should  show  the  people  of  the 
South  that  we  can  get  one  of  their  Con- 
gressmen on  two  committees." 

My  impressions  are  that  this  man  will 
listen,  he  will  understand,  he  will  have 
determination,  he  will  have  the  strength 
that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  should  have.  Therefore,  today,  it 
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gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pride  to  vot«  for 
a  man  well  qualified  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois      (Mr. 

COLUXR)  .         

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  great  and  historic  day  for  this  legis- 
lative body,  but,  more  importantly,  for 
our  Nation.  With  the  confirmation  of 
Gkkald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  we  will  be  placing  in  the 
second  highest  executive  position  in  this 
land  a  man  who  has  the  experience, 
knowledge,  disposition,  imd  integrity  the 
American  people  want  in  Government 
leadership. 

There  is  no  need  to  review  Mr.  Ford's 
biographical  data  because  it  is  so  well 
known  to  all  of  us  after  his  25  years  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  would  be  remiss  as  one  Member  if  I 
did  not  reflect  on  my  own  personal  asso- 
ciation with  him  and  express  my  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  conducted  himself  in  positions  of 
leadership  and  in  dealing  with  the  most 
di£Bk;ult  and  sensitive  situations  which 
our  country  has  faced  in  the  past  two 
decades.  I  have  had  the  high  honor  and 
privilege  of  serving  with  lum  for  17 
years  axKl  can  best  describe  him  as  a 
human  Rock  of  Gibraltar  in  standing 
foursquare  for  those  thuigs  that  are 
basic  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

He  is  a  man  who  is  widely  known  as  a 
man  "whose  word  is  his  bond."  Always 
levelheaded,  he  has  displayed  a  unique 
ability  to  reason  logically  with  his  ad- 
versaries rather  than  react  in  an  intoler- 
ant or  emotional  manner.  At  this  par- 
ticular time  in  our  history.  It  is  consoling 
to  know  that  we  have  a  man  second  in 
command  who  has  a  great  capacity  for 
work  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
legislative  process.  To  me.  Uiis  means 
that  the  growing  breach  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment can  be  surmounted  through  a 
mutual  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect for  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  each. 

Gbbai^  R.  Foao  will  make  a  great  Vice 
President  for  all  of  these  reasons  and. 
beyond  that,  because  he  is  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  ti^ 
gentleman  from   California    (Mr.  Bua- 

GKNKKI  . 

Mr  BURGEINER.  Mr  Cliairman,  on 
this  historic  occasion,  the  first  confir- 
mation of  a  Presidential  nominee  to  be- 
come Vire  President  of  the  United  States 
of  Amerura,  I  rise  Ui  eniiiusiasllc  and  un- 
qualified support  of  Mr.  Gbeald  R  Foao 
of  Mictugaii  to  be  confirmed  for  this  high 
ofBce. 

I  believe  his  own  words  best  explain 
'.vby  his  nomination  and  ccmfirmation 
offer  hope  for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
I  quote  Mr  Poro  from  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.Xdministraiion  during  the  recent  hear- 
ings on  the  appointment ; 

I  b«U«ve  I  CAA  b«  a  rcAdy  coocUiator  ajid 
calm  communicator  between  the  Wblte  Houoe 
and  Capitol  HUl,  between  tb«  reelection 
mandate  at  the  Republican  Prealdent  and 


the  equally  emphatic  mandate  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic 93rd  Congress. 

Probably  never  before  In  our  history 
have  the  problems  that  face  us  as  a  na- 
tion been  more  numerous.  I  submit  that 
never  before  in  our  history  has  there 
been  a  greater  need  for  continuing, 
meaningful,  and  open  communication  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  legislative  branch. 

Carefully  considered  compromise 
should  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  great  need  that  I  believe 
that  Gerald  R.  Ford  Is  probably  the  most 
uniquely  qualified  American  to  forge 
this  essential  communication  link. 

Indeed,  the  position  is  much  more  than 
that.  It  demands  a  person  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  of  broad  governmen- 
tal experience  and  with  the  capacity, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  judgment  to  lead 
this  Nation  as  its  President  should  that 
ever  become  necessary. 

I  say  then,  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  good  day  for  America,  a 
day  of  promise  for  better  days  ahead  for 
all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Johnson  I . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  President  reauested 
that  we  submit  names  to  him  of  individ- 
uals to  fill  the  Office  of  Vice  President. 
I  submitted  the  name  of  Gerald  Ford. 
I  did  that  recognizing  that  Mr.  Fobo 
might  one  day  be  President. 

If  he  does  become  President,  he  will 
bring  to  that  Office  certain  character- 
istics which  we  need.  During  my  life- 
time, the  office  of  the  Presidency  has 
taken  on  the  trapping  of  monarchy.  Mr, 
Ford  has  an  openness  and  candor,  a  per- 
sonal humility  if  you  will,  that  Is  desper- 
ately needed  In  the  Presidency.  The 
adulation  and  praise  we  render  our 
President,  the  obsequisousness  with 
which  we  approach  him  vrtll  not  turn  the 
head  of  this  very  human  Individual. 

No  one  can  ever  say  in  advance  how 
an  individual  will  respond  to  the  pres- 
sures of  the  Office.  But  I  have  confidence 
that  if  he  ever  does  occupy  the  highest 
Office  In  the  land,  he  will  fulfUl  his  obli- 
gations honorably  and  well. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Foao  spends  pfirt  of 
the  year  In  my  district.  I  have  jokingly 
told  him  in  the  past  that  I  am  glad  to 
be  his  Congressman.  Now  I  can  say  in  all 
-serious ness,  I  am  proud  that  he  will  be 
:uy  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

CONTI)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  confiimatlon  by 
this  body  of  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  to  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  course  of  15  years  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  1  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  as.sess  the  character  and 
capabilities  of  Jfrhy  Poud 

I  believe  that  he  Is  unquc.^rtlonably 
equipped  to  handle  the  re.<?ponslbllltle.s  of 
the  office  of  the  Vice  Picsldent.  Re  Is  a 


mam  of  the  highest  moral  character,  in- 
tegrity, £ind  human  decency.  He  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  in  the  Congress 
and  elsewhere  as  even  a  casual  reading 
of  his  biography  reveals. 

Mr.  FoRo's  distinguislied  legislative  ca- 
reer spans  25  years  in  the  House,  and 
his  performance  here  has  earned  him  a 
reputation  for  competence.  He  has  re- 
tained the  good  will  and  friendship  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  which, 
in  and  of  itself,  is  a  testimony  to  his 
ability  to  be  a  unifying  force  in  the  office 
for  which  he  Ls  being  considered. 

More  than  that,  he  lias  been  an  effec- 
tive leader  of  the  minority  party  since 
he  was  elected  to  tliat  position  during  the 
89th  Congress.  The  stability  and  force- 
fulness  of  his  leadership  is  now  an  es- 
tablished fact. 

I  have  foimd  him  to  be  a  considerate 
man,  and  one  whose  friendship  has  been 
a  source  of  strength  to  me  over  the  years. 
li  has  been  a  friendship  which  has  with- 
stood the  occasional  strain  of  confiicting 
opinions.  Oiu*  voting  records  have  been  at 
variance  more  than  once,  but  despite  dif- 
ferences on  particular  Issues  and  on  ide- 
ology that  inevitably  arise,  our  associa- 
tion has  been  marked  by  civility,  warmth, 
and  productive  cooperation. 

That  is  my  personal  evaluation  of  the 
advisability  of  confirmlnE  Mr.  Fobd  to 
the  Vice-Presidency.  To  that  is  added  the 
collective  judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Tlie  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Gerald  Fords  confirmation  found 
him  fit  and  qualified  to  hold  the  high 
office  for  which  he  has  been  nominated 

This  report  is  the  result  of  one  of  the 
most  thorough  perusals  of  a  man's  ac- 
tivities ever  conducted.  The  nominee  was 
scrutlnired  by  the  committee  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  other  public 
and  private  organizations.  "Not  one  pub- 
lic day,  not  one  issue,  nor  one  vote,  nor 
one  statement  went  unexamined  by  the 
committee  staff  in  the  course  of  Its  re- 
search," this  report  tells  us.  and  yet,  Mr. 
Ford's  character  has  emerged  from  this 
investigation  unblemished.  At  this  time 
in  otir  history  I  think  that  this  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying  Confidence  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Nation  must  be  re- 
stored. It  Is  Gerald  R.  Ford's  tremendous 
capacity  for  leadership,  which  he  has  so 
acbnlrably  demonstrated  within  the 
House,  that  best  qualifies  him  for  the 
Vice  Presidency  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
Presidency,  should  the  need  arise. 

It  was  Harry  S.  Truman,  a  man  with 
whom  I  find  Jerry  Fohd  In  many  ways 
comparable,  who  said;  "We  must  build 
a  new  world,  a  far  better  world — one  in 
which  the  eternal  dignity  of  man  is  re- 
spected." Jerry  Ford  Is  capable  of  car- 
rying that  project  forward. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  Chalnnan,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Massachu.sctts     (Mr. 

C'RONTN'  . 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  first 
knew  Congressman  Gerald  Ford  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  former 
Congressman  Brad  Morse.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  Mr.  Ford  on  many 
occasions,  both  here  in  Washington  amd 
hi  my  district  in  Massachusetts.  As  a  re- 
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suit  of  this  past  association,  when  I  came 
to  Washington  as  a  Congressman,  he  took 
me  imder  his  wing  and  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  advice  and  help,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  weeks  of  the  session. 
Gerry  was  particularly  helpful  In  as- 
sisting me  in  making  my  choices  for 
committee  assignments,  and  in  assisting 
me  to  fulfill  these  choices. 

Gerry  Ford  has  continued  to  be  a 
strong  and  good  friend  and  has  shown 
the  kind  of  leadership  we  need  not  only 
on  the  Republican  side,  but  in  the  entire 
House.  Although  we  have  not  always 
agreed  on  votes,  our  friendship  has  re- 
mained firm.  I  have  learned  a  valuable 
lesson  from  Mr.  Ford — that  the  finest 
quality  of  leadership  is  the  ability  to  dis- 
agree without  being  disagreeable.  My  re- 
spect for  this  quality  has  done  much  to 
strengthen  our  friendship  on  a  profes- 
sional level. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  cast  my 
vote  for  Congressman  Ford  today.  Al- 
though I  realize  that  he  will  be  a  loss  to 
Congress,  I  am  convinced  that  Gerald 
Ford  is  the  kind  of  Individual  that  the 
coimtry  needs  right  now  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. His  absolute  familiarity  with  the 
legislative  process  will  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  Executive.  His  concern  for  bring- 
ing the  country  together,  particularly 
after  a  period  of  so  much  stress,  will  help 
the  Executive  in  its  development  of  legis- 
lation and  present  legislative  packages 
that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  enact 
practically. 

The  nomination  of  Gerald  Ford  Is  a 
positive  step  ahead  for  the  coimtry  and  is 
further  Indicative  of  Congress  concern  to 
lead  the  country  through  the  period  of 
adjustment  in  the  weeks  ahead.  It  is 
time  to  get  the  energy  to  heat  our  homes, 
to  solve  the  problems  in  foreign  affairs,  to 
stabilize  our  economy  and  to  get  this 
country  moving  again.  Ford  has  the 
unique  ability  in  his  position  to  initiate 
this  activity.  He  will  surely  be  an  asset 
to  the  executive  branch  and  a  friend  of 
Congress  as  well. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  , 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too.  want 
to  endorse  the  nomination  of  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  little  more  remaining  to  be 
said  about  the  fine  qualities  of  Gerald 
Ford.  The  thorough  search  of  his  back- 
ground, his  finances,  his  personal  habits, 
and  his  political  philosophy  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee — and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  for  that 
matter — only  gives  additional  strength  to 
those  arguments  put  forth  by  those  of 
us 'trtifiL  support  Gerald  Ford's  nomina- 
tion. 

It  is  with  great  enthusiasm  that  I  will 
vote  for  Gerry  Fords  nomination  on 
this  fioor  today. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIEXD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  character  is  a  vic- 


tory, not  a  gift.  That  being  true,  Jerry 
Ford's  public  and  private  life  is  a  victory 
for  honesty,  integrity,  and  forthright 
courage. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  stand  today  to  speak 
In  behalf  of  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  as  the  40th  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Here  is  a  dedicated  man, 
a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  his 
country  and  pubhc  service.  Here  is  a  man 
the  Nation  needs. 

With  public  confidence  in  elected  offi- 
cials and  Government  at  a  low  ebb,  Jerry 
Ford  brings  to  the  second  highest  office 
in  the  land  the  refreshing  honesty  and 
candor  which  we  so  desperately  need. 

As  a  fellow  Michigan  native  and  a  per- 
sonal friend,  I  never  had  any  doubts  as  to 
the  Vice-President-designate's  capability 
or  character.  Indeed,  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress, on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  can  feel 
differently. 

Nevertheless,  upon  his  nomination  the 
FBI  launched  the  most  exhaustive  and 
detailed  investigation  of  the  public  and 
private  life  of  any  public  appointee. 
There  followed  televised  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  in  which 
before  the  entire  Nation  Jerry  Ford  sub- 
mitted to  imlimited  questioning  of  his 
past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
Jerry  Ford  openly  welcomed,  and,  in- 
deed, thoroughly  enjoyed  that  examina- 
tion. Because  the  confirmation  hearings 
were  televised,  the  American  public  had 
the  opportimity  to  witness  for  them- 
selves the  quality  and  character  of  this 
man.  Jerry  Ford,  through  the  example 
of  his  own  record  of  25  years  of  public 
service,  was  a  tonic  for  the  credibility  of 
elected  officials  and  our  Government. 

Not  only  did  he  fully  cooperate  with 
the  congressional  committees  vested  with 
the  responsibility  to  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion, he  bent  over  backward  to  volun- 
tarily provide  an>  information  requested 
or  needed.  An  honest  man  has  nothing 
to  hide  and  Jerry  Ford  hid  notliing. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
rush  to  assure  the  impeccable  character 
of  this  man.  that  little  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  the  fact  that  Jerry  Ford  is 
overwhelmingly  qualified  to  assume  this 
critical  and  difficult  office. 

I  suspect  that  the  reason  is  that  hardly 
anyone  who  knows  Jerry  Ford  could 
seriously  even  question  the  leadership, 
the  experience,  and  the  capability  of 
Jerry  Ford  to  fill  an  office  which  is  but 
a  heartbeat  from  the  Presidency. 

Certainly,  no  one  who  has  seen  him 
day  in  and  day  out  for  the  last  9  years 
as  minority  leader,  shaping  and  guiding 
legislation  through  the  Congress,  would 
ever  think  to  question  it.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  know  that  Jerry 
Ford  has  been  an  innovator,  a  concilia- 
tor, and  a  guiding  force  in  the  formula- 
tion of  America's  domestic  and  foreign 
policies. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  sorely  miss  his  advice  and 
experience.  We  of  the  Michigan  delega- 
tion who  have  had  the  privilege  to  work 
side  by  side  with  him  will  feel  that  loss 
even  more  deeply. 

But.  we  temper  that  regret  with  the 
knowledge  that  Jerry  goes  today  to  meet 
an  even  greater  responsibility  for  his 
country. 


Then,  too,  as  Vice  President  he  will 
serve  as  a  valuable  link  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  His 
deep  and  abiding  respect  for  Congress 
will  serve  our  country  in  good  stead  in 
the  months  ahead  as  we  seek  to  close 
ranks  and  move  together  to  confront 
and  resolve  the  pressing  problems  of 
today.  I  know  how  Jerry  Ford  feels 
about  Congress.  I  know  he  sees  among 
his  highest  priorities  the  task  of  bringing 
this  Government  back  together  and  then 
to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to 
meet  the  challenges  which  await  us. 

How  will  he  do  this?  Well,  I  beUeve 
Jerry  Ford  revealed  that  himself:  when 
he  opened  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  he  said: 

Truth  is  the  glue  which  holds  govern- 
ment together.  Compromise  Is  the  oil  that 
makes   government   work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  Uke  Jerry  Ford  available  to 
fill  the  mandate  of  the  25th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  an  honor  to  urge 
the  House  to  accept  his  nomination. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  <  Mr.  Burke)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  too  long  ago,  at  the  White  House,  I 
had  one  of  the  really  great  political 
thrills  of  my  life,  when  the  President 
announced  thai  Gerald  R  Ford  was  his 
nominee  to  succeed  Spiro  Agnew  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Why  was  I  thrilled  by  this  announce- 
ment? Simply  because  I  knew  that  the 
President  had  selected  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  outstanding  men.  He  had  se- 
lected a  man  of  outstanding  courage, 
ability,  leadership,  and  integrity.  He  had 
selected  a  man  well  qualified  to  serve  as 
President  of  our  great  country  should 
the  circumstances  of  fate  tap  him  on 
the  shoulder  to  so  serve. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  imderstands  the  prob- 
lems that  face  the  American  people  to- 
day. He  is  well  respected  by  most  of  us 
who  serve  in  this  Congress.  I  know  of 
his  dedicated  service  and  his  willingness 
to  help  others  first  hand.  He  is  no  god, 
nor  do  I  feel  that  he  could  under  any 
circumstances  heal  all  of  our  ills,  but 
Gerald  R.  Ford  is  a  good  man — an  hon- 
est man. 

Almost  8  years  ago  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Congress,  it  was  he  that  first  com- 
municated with  me  to  offer  his  help 
and  advice.  He  came  to  my  district 
shortly  thereafter,  at  my  request,  as 
principal  speaker  at  a  fund  raising  din- 
ner, to  help  me  raise  funds  to  pay  off 
my  campaign  deficit.  Since  then  he  has 
always  been  available. 

There  may  be  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  disagree  with  some  of  the  votes  he 
cast  during  his  more  than  20  years  as  a 
Congressman  But  then  who  decides  who 
is  the  perfect  Congressman  or  that  there 
is  one  of  us  who  votes  perfect  for  all  the 
people  at  all  times?  One  thing  I  do  know, 
and  that  is  that  whenever  Gerald  R. 
Ford  cast  his  vote  on  any  issue,  he  did  so 
honestly,  and  with  the  conviction  that 
his  vote  at  the  time  was  in  line  with 
what  he  believed  was  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  his  district. 

I  am  proud  to  \x  able  to  vote  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Jerry  Ford  for 
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the  oCBce  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  been  proud  to 
serve  in  the  House  with  him.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  will  vote  for  him 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  my  flrm  con- 
viction that  he  will  ably  perform  his 
duties,  because  he  is  well  qualifled  to 
perform  them.  He  is  an  able  American 
and  fully  understands  the  possibly  awe- 
some tasks  before  him  He  will  worlc  hard 
and  faithfully  to  make  Americans  proud 
of  the  action  we  will  take  today  in  cast- 
ing ova  vote  confirming  him.  I  wish  you 
well,  my  friend.  May  Ood  bless  your 
future  endeavors. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen > . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
President  Nixon  announced  the  selection 
of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
dency.  I  was  aunong  those  present  at  the 
White  House. 

I  wa&  delighted  with  the  choice,  as  vir- 
tually all  of  those  who  know  JerryT'Or* 
were.  He  is  first  and  foremost  a  man  of 
unquestioned  honesty  and  integrity, 
qualities  which  are  essential  if  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  is  to  be  recovered  and 
maintained.  In  my  four  terms  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  have  had  differences 
with  the  minority  leader.  But  in  no  in- 
stance has  there  ever  been  even  a  shadow 
of  vindicUveness  on  Jerry's  part.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  been  consistently  a  man 
of  his  word,  a  fact  well  known  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Moreover,  our  colleague  Ls  without 
question  one  of  the  most  experienced  in- 
dividuals in  the  Congress,  one  who  under- 
stands the  myriad  aspects  of  how  this 
complex  institution  functions.  His  great 
capability  in  this  respect  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  both  to  him  and  the  ad- 
ministration during  the  next  3  years.  He 
has  total  credibility  here  and  he  knows 
how  to  use  it. 

I  believe  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
friend  has  a  great  understandmg  of  the 
country  and  its  needs.  As  the  minority 
leader,  he  traveled  extensively  to  every 
comer  of  the  Nation,  speaking  and  meet- 
ing the  people.  He  thus  has  gained  a 
frame  of  reference  not  normally  avail- 
able to  most  Members  of  Congress  whose 
opportunities  for  visits  to  constituencies 
other  than  their  own  are  not  nearly  so 
extensive. 

Finally,  Jerry  Ford  Is  a  man  of  com- 
mitment. Having  been  in  the  serirtce  of 
the  Nation  as  a  Congressman  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  concern  for  the 
development  of  a  better  America  has  be- 
come a  way  of  Life  for  him. 

All  of  these  assets  and  many  more  cer- 
tainly would  serve  him  in  good  stead 
should  he  ever  have  to  accede  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Presidency.  I  have  tremendous 
confidence  In  my  good  friend,  with  whom 
it  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
serve  In  this  House.  I  express  to  him  my 
heartfelt  best  wishes  as  be  embarks  upon 
his  new  responslbihtles. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jieki 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  DANrEi.30ii>. 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
session  today  is  one  of  first  impression. 


We  are  here  to  confirm  or  not  to  con- 
firm the  President's  nominee  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  new  25th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  President's  nominee,  our 
colleague  Gerald  R.  Ford,  should  in  fact 
be  confirmed.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion I  submit  lies  in  our  perception  of 
just  what  is  the  role  of  the  House  o."  Rep- 
resentatives under  the  25th  amendment. 

As  a  Democrat  It  is  understandable 
that  I  would  prefer  a  member  of  my  own 
party  to  hold  the  high  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident, particularly  since  it  is  my  firm 
opinion  that  he  will  soon  become  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
agree  in  many  respects  with  Ger.^^lo  R. 
Ford's  poUtical  philosophy  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  agree  with  his  entire  vot- 
ing record.  Yet  the  entire  context  of  the 
25th  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the 
President,  and  only  the  President,  has 
the  power  and  right  to  nominate  the 
Vice  President,  and  It  would  be  inex- 
cusable, wishful  thinking,  if  not  dream- 
ing, for  me  to  expect  him  to  appoint  any- 
one other  than  one  of  the  leaders  of  his 
own  party. 

Clearly  Gerald  Ford  fits  that  descrip- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee I  worked  long  and  hard  in  studying 
the  background  of  Gerald  Ford  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President.  There  was  noth- 
ing that  developed  in  that  study  which 
would  disqualify  him  from  the  pending 
confirmation.  He  is  a  man  who  has  a 
long  and  distmguished  career  in  public 
service.  He  has  passed  the  acid  test  of 
25  years  of  election  to  public  office  and 
8  years  as  a  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
Congress. 

Moreover  he  will  bring  to  the  admin- 
istration something  which  Ls  badly 
needed,  namely  credibility  and  candor. 

These  are  in  my  opinion,  good,  sound 
and  compelling  reasons  why  I  should, 
and  I  shall,  vote  for  the  confirmation. 

We  need  ask  this  question:  Are  we 
seeking  a  Messiah  to  bring  about  a  Uto- 
pia, the  Biblical  millennium,  or  are  we 
seeking  a  real  person  to  be  a  real  Vice 
President  or  President,  to  serve  our 
coimtry  in  the  real  world? 

If  it  is  the  former,  we  shall  never 

If  It  is  the  latter,  I  think  that  we 
have  now  as  good  a  nominee  as  we  can 
expect  our  President  to  make. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  Gerald  R.  Ford,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  is  barred  from  holding 
the  office  ol  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  provisions  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 6.  clause  2,  of  the  Constitution 
known  as  the  Emoluments  Clause.  That 
section  reads  as  follows. 

No  Senfttor  or  RepreseDtAtlve  sball.  dur- 
ing th«  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
&ppoLat«<l  to  hay  ClvU  Office  under  Xixt  Au- 
thority of  the  United  S'.^es.  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  Emoluxnenta  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased  during  ruch  time. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  Gerald  Ford 
Is  not  barred,  by  that  clause,  from  hold- 
ing the  Office  of  the  Vice  President,  since 
the  Office  of  Vice  President  is  not  a  "civil 
office"  wlUitn  the  meaning  of  the  "emolu- 
ments clause."  When  one  considers  the 


manner  in  which  the  terms  "civil  office" 
and  "civil  officer"  are  used  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  it  becomes 
evident  that  a  "civil  office"  within  that 
meaning  is  an  office  other  than  one 
created  by  the  Constitution,  and  of 
course  the  office  of  the  Vice  President  is 
an  office  created  by  the  Cou.btitution. 

Article  II  of  tlie  Constitution,  which 
deliiieates  the  Executive  power  of  our 
country,  the  powers  and  duties  of  tlie 
President.  Article  II,  section  2,  clause 
2  deals  with  the  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment of  officers  of  the  United  States  and 
provides  that  the  President: 

Shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  OfBcers  of  the  tJnIted  States, 
whoue  Appointments  are  not  hereto  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  Law:  but  the  Congress  may  by  Law 
vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Offi- 
cers, as  they  thlntc  proper.  In  the  President 
alone.  In  the  Court  of  Law,  or  In  the  Heads 
of  Departments. 

It  is  clear  from  this  clause  that  the 
term  "Officers  of  the  United  States"  ap- 
plies only  to  those  officers  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  those 
appointed  otherwise  pursuant  to  author- 
ity granted  by  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  office  of  Vice  President  Is  not  In- 
cluded among  these,  since  the  Vice 
President  Is  elected,  rather  than  nomi- 
nated and  appointed. 

Article  II,  section  3,  provides  for  the 
commissioning  by  the  President  of  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States,  and  it  reads 
in  part: 

Article  n.  section  3:  (The  President) 
"...  shall  Commission  all  the  Officers  of  the 
United  States." 

Clearly  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  .'.eed  not  be  commissioned  by  the 
President  and  never  has  required  such  a 
commission.  He  derives  his  office  and  his 
authority  from  the  electorate. 

Prior  to  ratification  of  the  25th 
amendment,  all  Vice  Presidents  were 
elected.  Pursuant  to  the  25th  amend- 
ment, in  the  unique  situation  which  Is 
before  us  today  as  a  matter  of  first  Im- 
pression, a  proposed  Vice  President  Is 
nominated  by  the  President  and  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
This  does  not  require  a  comml.s.sk)n  to  be 
issued  by  the  President.  Further.  It 
requires  a  "confirming  vote '  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  rather  than  merely 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Again,  article  n,  section  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  relates  to  the  subject  of 
impeachment,  provides; 

Article  n.  section  4:  The  President.  Vice 
President,  and  all  civil  Officers  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on 
Impeachment  for.  and  Conviction  of  Treason, 
Brlt)ery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors. 

Here  again  the  language  clearly  dis- 
tlngtiishes  between  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  on  the  one  hand,  and  "all 
civil  ofTicers  '  on  the  other  hand.  These 
offices  are  stated  in  the  disjunctive.  It  is 
cle.nr  that  the  term  "civil  officers"  was 
intended  to  denote  a  different  class  of 
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officers  than  were  the  terms  "President" 
and  "Vice  President."  If  no  distinction 
were  Intended,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  the  Founding  Fathers  to  refer 
to  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and 
all  civil  officers.  The  tenn  "civil  officers." 
a'.one.  would  have  sufficed.  I  therefore 
respectfully  submit  that  the  "Emolu- 
ments Clause",  appearing  in  article  n, 
section  6  of  the  Constitution,  does  not 
bar  Gerald  Ford  from  holding  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President. 

On  another  note,  I  question  whether 
a  change  in  potential  retirement  benefits 
would  l)e  an  emolument  i^ithin  the 
meaning  of  article  I.  section  6,  clause  2. 
Black's  Law  Dictionary  defines  "emolu- 
ment" as: 

The  profit  arising  from  office  or  employ- 
ment; that  which  Is  received  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  services,  or  which  is  annexed  to  the 
possession  of  office  as  salary,  fees,  and  per- 
quisites;  advantage,  gain,  public  or  private. 

I  submit  that  an  increase  in  potential 
retirement  benefits  is  not  an  emolument. 
In  that  the  potential  retiree.  Gerald 
Ford  in  this  case,  even  if  he  is  confirmed, 
does  not  have  a  vested  right  in  his  civil 
service  retirement  benefits.  He  has  only 
an  Inchoate  right,  which  cannot  and  does 
not  vest  until  he  meets  all  of  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  quaUfy  for  the  bene- 
fits. If  he  should  die  in  office  he  would 
not  ever  have  had  any  right  to  civil 
service  retirement  benefits.  The  same 
would  be  true  If  he  should  fail  to  qualify 
fully  for  those  benefits  for  any  other 
reason. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Cliairman,  in 
Uie  debate  on  the  mle,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  made  the 
point  that  the  emoluments  clause  of  sec- 
tion 6,  article  I,  was  never  intended  to 
apply  to  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency and  that  nothing  in  the  language 
or  the  legislative  history  of  the  25th 
amendment  speaks  to  the  contrary.  How- 
ever, no  Member  of  this  cliamber  should 
ever,  no  Member  of  this  Chamber 
should  assume  that  Public  Law  93-136, 
which  liberalizes  eligibility  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  civU  service  retlre- 
mait  annuities,  is  an  increase  in  the 
"emoluments"  of  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President.  For  under  Public  Law  93-136 
it  is  most  imcertain  whetlier  there  is, 
or  ever  will  be.  any  additional  benefit 
conferred  on  the  holder  of  th'  offi  e  The 
law  provides  for  an  alternative  computa- 
tion which  only  in  some  situations  will 
produce  an  additional  benefit. 

This  case  is  similai-  to  that  of  Mr. 
Justice  Black  who.  as  Senator,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court.  Although 
during  his  term  as  Senator,  the  retire- 
ment benefits  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
had  been  increased.  It  was  successfully 
argued  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
benefit  removed  it  from  the  emoluments 
clause. 

More  recently.  In  1969,  Congressman 
Laird  was  appointed  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, an  office  whose  salary  had  been 
Increased  subject  to  congres.sional  veto. 
Then  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
Issued  an  opinion  that  the  salary  was 
not  increased  until  such  time  that  Con- 
gress had  lost  its  power  to  reduce  It.  If 
that  argument  was  valid  then,  it  is  vaUd 
now.  For  it  is  even  less  certain  that  the 


benefit  of  Jerry  Ford's  case  will  be  en- 
joyed than  it  was  In  Mel  Laird's  case. 

These  precedents  are  treated  more 
fully  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Robert  G. 
Dixon,  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  Pursuant  to  au- 
thority already  obtained,  I  include  it  in 
Uie  Record  at  this  point: 

Department  or  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  4,  1973. 

Hon.   EOWMO  HUTCHiNSON, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wa:,hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hutchinson:  We  have 
been  asked  to  express  our  views  on  the  ef- 
fect of  a  possible  Increase  In  civU  service 
retirement  annuity  under  Public  Law  93- 
136  on  the  nomination  of  Congre.:isman  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  as  Vice  President,  This  letter 
sets  forth  our  views,  and  the  letter  Ls  be- 
ing sent  concurrently  to  Chairman  Rodlno. 

A  statute  enacted  during  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  Public  Law  93-138,  lib- 
eralizes eligibility  few  cost-of-Uvtng  increases 
in  civil  service  retirement  annuities.  The  Vice 
President  is  a  participant  in  the  clvU  serv- 
ice retirement  program.  5  U.S.C.  8C31(2)  and 
2106.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
in  view  of  Article  I,  5  6,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution, enactment  of  the  foregoing  statute 
is  an  Impediment  to  Mr.  Ford's  eligibility  to 
become  Vice  President  pursuant  to  tlie  25th 
Amendment. 

Analysis  of  the  question  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions:  (1)  the  emoluments  pro- 
vision of  Article  I  does  not  apply  to  the  of- 
fice of  Vice  President  and  (2)  In  any  event. 
because  of  the  contingent  nature  of  any  pos- 
sible benefit  to  Mr.  Ford  by  virtu©  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-136.  tiukt  law  has  not  increased 
the  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

1.  The  1973  Act. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  93-138, 
eligibility  for  cost-of-living  increases  in  clrfl 
service  retirement  annuities  was  limited  to 
persons  who  retired  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  increase.  The  effect  of  the  new  statute 
is  to  make  It  possible  for  a  persou  retiring 
after  the  date  of  an  increase.  However,  this 
result  Is  clearly  not  automatic.  For  example. 
In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  retires  six 
months  after  the  date  of  an  increase,  the  ad- 
ditional longevity  (six  months)  might  cause 
a  greater  Increase  in  his  annuity  than  would 
receipt  of  the  cost-of-Uvlng  increase.  In 
such  a  case,  tlie  annuity  would  be  ktased  upon 
longevity  and  Public  Law  93-136  plainly 
would  not  affect  the  size  of  the  annuity. 

2.  The  meaning  of  Article  1.  5  6,  clause  2. 
Article  I,   J  6,  clause  2,  provides,  in  part, 

as  follows : 

"No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  Civil  Office  under  the  Author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  tlie  Emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  k>een  Increased  during  such  time;" 

There  are  several  grounds  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  above  constitutional  provision 
does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Ford. 

First,  the  office  of  Vice  President  is  not  a 
"civil  office"  wltlrin  the  meaning  of  Artlcie  I, 
i  6,  clause  2.  It  can  be  stated  that  the  term 
"ClvU  office"  refers  only  to  one  covered  by 
Article  II,  5  2.  clause  2,  i.e.,  an  office  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  President,  a  court  or  a 
department  head.  Cf.  United  State*  v.  Uouat, 
124  OS.  303,  307  (18S8).  See  17  A.G.  Ops.  522 
(1883). 

Under  the  asth  Amendment,  a  clearly  dif- 
ferent process  Is  vised — nomination  by  the 
President  and  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  amendment 
does  not  refer  to  "appointment."  It  Is  also 
proper  in  construing  the  emcriuments  provi- 
sion to  consider  other  provisions  using  the 
terms  "appointment"  and  "clvH  officer." 
Article  n,  {  4,  provides  for  Impeachment  of 
the  "President,  Vice  President  and  ail  civil 


officers  of  the  United  States."  Thus,  there  la 
a  distinction  between  "clvU  officers"  and  the 
Vice  President.  To  the  extent  that  the  jjer- 
tlnent  terms  are  xised  elsewhere  In  the  Coa- 
dtitutlon.  they  show  that  Mr.  Ford  is  not 
being  "appointed  to  a  'civil  office"."  It  fol- 
lows that  no  increas.^  in  eirtoluments  would 
l>e  a  bar  to  his  eligibility. 

3.  The  contingent  nature  of  the  retirement 
benefits. 

It  is  clear  that,  unlike  a  law  Increasing  the 
salary  of  the  Vice  President.  Public  Law 
93-136  did  not  result  In  an  immediate  tjene- 
fit  to  the  holder  of  that  office. 

In  1969,  former  Attorney  General  Clark 
Issued  an  opinion  regarding  the  ellglbUlty 
of  Congressman  Laird  to  be  aopolnted  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  See  42  A.G.  Ops.  No.  36 
(1969).  Under  a  statute  enacted  during  the 
91st  Congress,  an  Increase  In  the  salary  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  possible,  but 
would  probably  remain  uncerUiln  until  after 
L&lrd's  appointment  was  not  prohibited  by 
Article  I.  §  6.  clause  2.  He  stated: 

"It  Is  my  view  that,  notwlthstaJidlng  sub- 
mission of  any  salary  Increase  reconunenda- 
tions  In  the  Budget  message,  the  salaries  in 
question  will  not  "have  been  increased" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constltiitlonaJ 
prohibition  so  long  as  Congress  may  EtUl 
exercise  its  power  of  disapproval   ' 

The  f  re-scnt  cate  is  analogous.  Normaiiy 
a  Vice  Piresident  must  seT\e  for  live  ytars 
before  he  would  be  eligible  for  civil  service 
retlrentent  benefits.  Mr.  Ford  is  in  a  differ- 
ent position,  because  of  his  service  a?  a 
Member  of  Congress.  It  is  most  unlikely  that 
Ptiblic  Law  93-136  would  work  to  the  benent 
of  Mr.  Ford  as  Vice  P>re£ldent.  A  cost-of-Uv- 
lng Iricrease  might  occur  toward  the  end  <rf 
his  tenure,  li  he  should  retire  therealter  and 
the  timing  of  the  increase  Is  such  that  an 
annuity  reflecting  the  increase  is  larger  than 
one  based  on  longevity.  The  foregoing  events 
are  quite  uncertain  and  will  no  doubt  remain 
uncertain  until  after  the  end  of  the  current 
Congress. 

"Hie  case  of  Justice  Black  furnishes  fur- 
ther support  for  Mr.  Ford  Senator  Black 
was  appointed  to  tiie  bupreme  Court  in 
1937.  The  question  of  his  eligibility  for  the 
appointment  was  raised  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  liSd  during  his  term  of 
office  as  Senator  provided  for  an  Improved 
financial  position  of  Justices  retiring  at 
eventy.  The  appointment  was  justified  on 
the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Black 
was  only  tiiiy-ane  years  old  at  the  time 
and  Uius  would  be  ineligible  for  any  "in- 
creased emolument'  for  nineteen  years.  Jt 
could  not  be  as  to  him  an  Increased  emolu- 
ment. The  Fltiiattcn  pave  rLie  to  the  case  of 
Et  Partr  I  fvitt  '02  u  P  P-'HS  '10971  and  it  te 
Bipnlfiraiit  U-.at  the  Supreme  Court  declined 
to  pass  upon  the  validity  ot  J.istice  Black's 
appointment. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion  It 
appears  to  be  plain   that   the  Constitutloa 
presents  no  bar  to  Congressman  Ford's  coa- 
flrmatlon  as  Vice  President. 
Sincerely. 

RoBTitT  Q.  Dixon.  Jr.. 
Assistant    Attornrf    Gcnrral,    Office    of 
Legal  CouJ^ti. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gpiitlemRn  from 
New  Jersey  ^Mr.  PFELiNCHrysEwt . 

Mr.  FRELINGHm'SEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  debate  besan  I  h:id  no  inten- 
tion of  expres.'sing  my  own  view.s  on  this 
resolution  On  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
Agnew  announced  hi-  resignation  I  had 
suggested  that  Ger.^ip  Fonn  v,nu]d  make 
an  excellent  Vire  President  Having 
worked  with  Jfrry  Ford  for  21  years 
heie  in  tlie  Hou.se  and  having  knotvn 
him  .«;ince  our  day.<:  together  at  Yale  Law 
School,  I  knew  that  he  had  the  essejitlaJ 
qualities  whlcli  a  Vice  President  i^eeds. 
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I  shall  vote  to  conflrm  Mr.  Ford  with 
pride  and  confldence. 

I  find  myself  compelled  to  speak.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  primarily  to  express  my  shock 
nt  the  statement  of  my  long-time  friend 
nnd  colleague  from  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
.HooiNo.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Mr.  Rodino  opened  de- 
bale  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  investigation  by 
ihat  committee  of  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Rooino 
emphasized  the  unprecedented  thorough- 
ness of  that  investigation.  As  a  result  of 
their  efforts.  Mr.  Rodino  continued,  Mr. 
Ford  has  the  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  nominated. 
Bhlr.  Roouio  then  stressed  in  no  uncer- 
taui  tenos  his  own  high  personal  regard 
for  Mr.  Ford,  a  regard  won  over  a  period 
of  shared  experiences  extending  for 
more  than  two  decades. 

The  shocking  part  of  Mr.  RoorNo's 
statement  was  the  final  portion  of  his 
remarks.  He  announced  he  would  vote 
against  Mr  Ford's  nomination.  He  is  go- 
ing to  do  so.  he  declared,  because  of  the 
frustration  of  his  own  constituents.  He 
Is  going  to  vote  against  Mr.  Ford  because 
in  his  opinion  the  Nixon  administration 
has  not  done  enough  for  urban  areas, 
such  as  the  district  which  Mr.  Rodiwo 
represents. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what 
specific  problems  Mr.  Rodino  may  face 
in  his  own  district,  and  perhaps  he  is  In 
need  of  sympathy.  However.  I  cannot 
sympathize  with  an  individual  who  votes 
against  a  nominee,  whose  qualifications 
he  personally  has  thoroughly  explored 
and  finds  fully  adequate.  I  doubt  if  this 
attempt  to  placate  his  constituents,  if 
this  is  what  is  sought,  will  accomplish 
much.  While  I  fully  recognize  that  Mem- 
bers have  different  views,  certainly  it 
shakes  my  own  confldence  in  Mr. 
RoDiNo's  judgment.  I  personally  think 
Mr.  RoDiNO's  decision  on  this  ground  is 
deplorable. 

Carried  to  its  logical  extreme,  any 
Democrat  who  disagrees  with  the  ap- 
proach of  a  Republican  administration, 
or  who  criticizes  its  accomplishments, 
can  feel  free  to  vote  against  a  fully  quali- 
fied nominee  Should  the  example  of  Mr. 
RoDiNO  be  followed,  a  Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress  could  never  confirm  any 
Republican  nominee,  even  a  man  of  Mr. 
Ford's  obvious  quahty. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  wish  to  say  that 
I  shall  not  Indulge  in  a  colloquy  with 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey.  I  believe 
each  Member  must  search  their  own 
conscience  and  vote  accordingly.  If  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Fse- 
LiNGiruYSEN*  is  not  able  to  distlngxiish 
why  I  shall  vote  in  the  way  I  do,  I  am 
airaid  that  he  is  unable  to  understand 
the  words  that  I  have  expressed. 

Therefore,  I  shall  say  no  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yl?ld  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  iMr   Rarick). 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
known  and  respected  Gkrald  Ford  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  House  He  is  a  ca- 
pable man.  an  outstanding  legislator,  and 
meets  every  constitutional  test  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do,  however,  feel  that  there  are 
several  things  that  must  be  aired. 


As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  first  time  in  our  history  that  a  Vice 
President  will  be  selected  without  first 
going  to  the  people.  Richard  Nixon  Is  a 
minority  party  President:  however,  he 
has  received  his  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple. A  majority  of  the  American  people 
selected  him  to  serve  as  their  President. 
This  is  something  that  Mr.  Ford  will 
not  be  able  to  say.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Gerald  Ford  will  be  confirmed;  however, 
he  will  be  confirmed  only  through  the 
action  of  a  coalition  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  We  are,  in  effect,  returning  to 
a  type  of  parliamentary  democracy  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Canada,  Great  Britain. 
West  Germany,  or  prerevolutionary 
Chile.  Mr.  Ford's  confirmation  will  serve 
as  a  show  of  confldence  in  the  President 
and  the  incumbent  administration.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  are  being 
asked  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  a 
man  from  within  the  minority  party 
representation  of  this  legislative  body  to 
be  the  Vice  President  of  this  country,  the 
man  who  will  be  but  a  heartbeat  or  a 
resignation  from  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 

If  confirmed,  Mr.  Ford  will  need  sup- 
port from  the  legislative  bodies  because 
he  has  never  received  popular  support 
from  the  majority  of  our  citizens. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  Mr.  Fords 
International  ties  might  compromise  his 
position  in  the  operations  of  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  should  he  become 
Vice  President  or  President.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  Mr.  Ford  supported 
the  Atlantic  Union  Resolution,  legisla- 
tion called  for  a  union  of  the  nations 
making  up  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
OrgEuilzatlon  based  on  Federal  princi- 
ples. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chainnan.  this  leg- 
islation which  was  contrary  to  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  did  not  reach 
the  House  floor  when  the  Members  voted 
to  defeat  the  rule  calling  for  Its  consid- 
eration. Debate  on  this  rule  brought  the 
fact  that  the  Atlantic  Union  Resolution, 
had  it  been  enacted,  would  have  been  a 
major  step  toward  subverting  the  power 
of  the  American  people  acting  through 
this  Congress  to  control  the  destiny  of 
the  American  people. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
aware  that  Mr.  Ford  did  In  fact  attend 
several  meetings  of  the  Bllderberg  Group, 
a  secret  International  association  of  the 
rich  and  super  rich  Including  European 
nobility  whose  aims  do  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  those  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

Virtually  every  American  is  aware  of 
the  Watergate  affair.  Quite  a  number 
of  them  are  sick  and  tired  of  It.  Unfor- 
tunately few  of  those  people  ever  heard 
of  the  Bllderberg  Group  or  what  they 
stand  for. 

Tragically,  effects  are  more  news- 
worthy than  causes.  I  am  concerned 
about  this  and  question  if  Mr.  Ford's 
friendship  with  these  international  king 
makers  will  affect  his  attitude  or  role  In 
formulating  foreign  policy  for  the  best 
Interest  of  the  American  people  should 
he  by  chance  or  circumstances  become 
President  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  serious  reservations.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  having  made  them  I  urge 
all  Americans  to  watch  Mr.  Ford's  ac- 


tions closely  following  his  confirmation 
and  Inauguration. 

I  recognize  that  Mr.  Ford  is  a  capable 
man  who,  except  for  my  stated  reserva- 
tions Is  well-qualified  to  be  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  Mr.  Fords  nomination  by  the 
President.  I  advised  my  people  that  since 
they  would  not  have  a  direct  vote  in 
his  selection,  to  express  their  wishes  to 
me.  My  people  are  from  a  deep  southern 
State.  Mr,  Ford  is  from  a  north  mid- 
western  State — yet  their  response  was 
overwhelmingly  in  support  of  Mr.  Ford. 

Having  made  these  explanation  I  will 
cast  my  people's  vote  for  Mr.  Ford's 
confirmation.  I  include  correspondence 
between  Mr,  Ford  and  myself : 

NovK&tBZR   3,   1973. 
Hon.   GsxALO   R.    Pomo. 
VS.   Capitol. 

Deab  JckKT :  It  has  be«u  brought  to  my 
attention  that  yoxir  name  haa  b«en  aesocl- 
ated  with  a  group  known  as  the  Btlder- 
bergers.  This  was  reported  In  your  biography 
la  Who's  Who  in  America.  Ttie  Bllderljergers. 
I  am  given  to  understand,  arc  a  secret  or 
quasi-secret  International  organization  or 
movement  which  has  been  linked  with  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  and  In- 
ternational people  of  great  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, whose  alms  may  or  may  not  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Anierlcan  people. 

Inasmuch  as  President  Nixon  has  nom- 
inated you  for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  decision  In  which  I  will 
be  called  upon  to  cast  my  people's  vote.  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  your  advising  me  it 
you  have  ever  been  a  member  of  the  BUder- 
burgers  or  directly  participated  In  any  of 
their  functions. 

If  your  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  will 
you  kindly  svipply  me  or  the  committees 
charged  with  Investigating  your  qualifica- 
tions to  hold  the  office  of  Vice  President 
with  a  detailed  explanation  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  know  fully  who  the  BUder- 
burgers  are  and  what  Is  their  goal  and  mis- 
sion. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  early  re- 
ply. 

Sincerely. 

John  R    Rari-k. 
Member  of  Congress. 


OmcE  OF  THE  MrNoarrY  Leader, 
Washin<jton,    D  C.  November  10,  1973. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
Longworth  Hoxi^e  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  Yo\ir  letter  of  November  2 
asking  my  relationship.  If  any,  with  the 
Bllderbergers  has  been  received. 

In  1963.  as  I  recall.  I  was  Invited  by  Prince 
Bernhard  cf  the  Netherlands  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Bllderberg  proun  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  I  accepted  for  two  reasons: 
First.  I  was  Informed  that  the  US.  dele- 
gation Included  outstanding  business  and 
industry  leaders  from  the  United  States  plus 
a  number  of  high  ranking  U.S.  government 
or  former  government  officials  from  our  coun- 
try. I  was  also  informed  that  the  delegation 
from  the  other  nations  would  be  of  similar 
stature. 

Secondly,  my  Congressional  District  (Fifth 
Michigan)  at  that  time  had  better  than  50 
percent  citizens  with  a  Dutch  heritage. 
Prince  Bernhard  had  visited  my  District 
when  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1962. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  rejection  of  this 
invitation  from  Prince  Bernhard  would  have 
been  most  lU-advlsed  and  certainly  misun- 
derstood by  many  of  my  covstituents. 

In  1964  I  attended  another  Bllderberg 
meeting  for  one  day  at  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia. Again  the  Invitation  was  extended  by 
Prince  Bernhard.  Although  subsequently  In- 
vited In  1965  I  regretted  on  the  basis  that 
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my  new  dutlee  as  Republican  House  Leader 
precluded  me  from  t>eiug  away  from  the  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  three  or 
four  days  scheduled  for  the  meeting  In  a 
Eiu'opean  nation.  I  have  received  no  subse- 
quent Invitations  after  1965  and.  therefore, 
.ittended  no  other  meetings  of  the  group.  The 
two  meetings  that  I  did  attend  in  1963  and 
1964  I  found  most  interesting.  The  individu- 
als, in  attendance  from  all  nations,  repre- 
sented a  cross  section  of  busiae.ss,  labor  and 
government.  It  was  a  gathering  of  individu- 
als with  a  wide  range  of  political  philosophies 
and,  therefore,  most  challenging. 

The  agenda  covered  a  myriad  of  subjects 
that  were  of  interest  to  the  parties  present, 
all  relating  to  the  well-being  of  the  Free 
World.  Everyoi^  tiad  an  opportunity  to  speak 
Ireely  on  each  subject  and  most  of  tho&e 
iu  attendance  did.  Obviously  there  were 
many  divergent  views. 

There  was  no  effort  at  any  time  to  reach  a 
consensus  and  a  plan  of  action.  No  resolu- 
tions were  approved.  No  determination  was 
mad«  to  implement  any  program  under  the 
sponsorship  of  tlie  Bllderberg  group,  most 
certainly  no  progran^  was  advanced,  adopted 
or  endorsed,  whose  aim  could  be  cbaracter- 
lz.ed  as  act  coinciding  with  Uie  American 
people. 

I  hope  this  Information  is  satisfactory  but 
if  yon  have  fnrther  questions  please  call 
upon  me. 

Warm  personal  regard*. 

Qbialo  R.  Pobd, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

NovEiiBKB  28,   1973. 
Hon.  GeaAX.D  R.  Poao, 
House  of  Rt'preaenUUives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gerbt:  In  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 10th,  replying  to  my  Inquiry  as  to  your 
participation  with  the  Bllderberg  group,  you 
confirmed  your  attendance  at  the  1963  meet- 
ing In  Stockholm.  Sweden  and  Uie  1964  meet- 
ing at  Williamsburg.  Virgmia. 

As  I  recall  Irum  our  phone  conversation 
you  Indicated  that  tlieae  two  Bllderberg 
meetings  were  the  only  ones  you  attended. 
I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  participants  in  the 
1970  Bllderberg  meeting  at  The  Hague. 
Netherlands  which  lists  you  as  a  participant, 
and  also  a  copy  of  a  biographical  sketch 
from  Who's  Who  in  America  wherein  you  are 
shown  as  attending  the  Bllderberg  group  con- 
ference in  1962. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  further 
comment  as  to  your  purported  attendance  at 
the  1962  and  1970  Bllderberg  meetings. 

As  I  related  to  you  earlier,  I  v.'lU  be  sooner 
or  later  called  upon  to  cast  my  people's  vote 
on  the  question  of  your  confirmation  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  While  you 
assure  me  that  "no  program  was  advanced, 
adopted  or  endorsed,  whose  aim  could  be 
characterized  as  not  coinciding  with  the 
American  people,"  you  still  have  not  told 
the  American  people  nor  me  who  the  Bllder- 
bergers are  nor  their  goals  and  mission  in 
order  that  the  public  might  make  this  de- 
termination that  the  Bllderberg  aims  may  or 
may  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  American 
people. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  further. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Joun  R.  Rarick, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairn-an,  xr,  date,  a  response  to 
tlij.s  correspondanre  has  not  been  forth- 
cominp  from  Mr   FoBi>. 

Mr  liODINO  Mr.  ChaliTnan.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  OwKNS) . 

Mr  OWKNS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  ie?;olution  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford 
to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  cotuse  of  the  hearings  by 


the  Judiciary  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  Mr. 
Fords  candor  and  openness.  He  re- 
sponded, even  to  the  very  personal  ques- 
tions, with  direct  and  concise  answers, 
unusually  responsive  for  a  politician. 
Even  after  l(»ig  hours  and  several  days 
on  the  witness  stand,  under  questioning 
by  all  38  members  of  the  committee,  he 
maintained  his  poise,  his  directness,  and 
his  sense  of  humor.  I  found  his  frank- 
ness and  his  candor  extremely  impres- 
sive and  these  virtues  are  badly  needed 
right  now  in  high  executive  office. 

In  response  to  questions  I  put  to  liim  in 
committee,  tiie  gcr.tleraan  from  Michi- 
gan made  commiuiienls  to  contmuing 
that  same  commitment  to  openness  in 
the  Vice-Presidency,  should  that  ofi&ce 
come  to  him: 

He  pledged  to  make  annutil  complete 
financial  disclosures  while  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  if  be  sliould  succeed  to  the 
Presidency. 

He  iiledged  unequivocally  to  reveal  all 
contributions  if  he  were  a  candidate  foi 
the  Presidency  In  1976. 

He  pledijed  to  meet  with  any  Member 
of  Cctyjre.ss  who  requested  such  a  meet- 
ing on  a  matti-r  of  nauonal  unporUince, 
as  -soon  as  possible,  it  he  became  Presi- 
dent, even  if  that  Member  bhould  be  a 
freshman  Democrat. 

Ue  pledged  to  keep  a  public  log  ol  all 
Presidential  appointments,  if  he  should 
attain  that  office,  stating  both  the  names 
of  the  person.s  he  met  with  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  discussed,  except  m  cases  of 
national  security. 

He  pledged  he  would,  if  President,  ac- 
coimt  to  tiie  Congress  for  all  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  White  House,  even  for 
which  no  accounting  is  now  required. 

He  pledged  not  lo  let  stand  uncor- 
rected by  him  l^se  statements  by  any 
subordinates  sliould  he  become  Pres- 
ident. 

As  the  times  and  the  situation  re- 
quired, our  committee  conducted  the 
most  thorough  going  examination  that 
any  a.«pirant  to  any  public  office  m  this 
count i-y  has  ever  undergone  We  looked. 
and  I  beheve  properly,  into  his  stands  on 
issues;  his  philo.sophy  of  government; 
his  voting  record;  his  financial  affairs; 
and  his  private  life.  We  have  set  this 
precedent  for  future  nominations  under 
the  25th  amendment,  and  I  believe  that 
is  a  significant  achievement. 

Under  this  intense  scrutiny  of  his  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  including  all  of  his 
financial  affairs,  it  was  clear  that  Gerald 
PoHD  15  a  man  of  unqueftionable  honesty 
and  Integrity.  Those  values  are  notably 
lacking  In  this  ?dminislration. 

Although  I  approached  the  committee 
hearings  with  some  perhaps  partisan 
doubts  about  his  intellectual  wipabilitles, 
I  found  Gerald  Ford  to  be  an  astute  and 
able  man. 

Mr.  Ford  would  not  be  my  candidate 
for  Vice  President,  nor  obviously,  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
vote  for  his  viewpoint  on  issues  when  I 
vote  today  to  confirm  his  nomination. 

I  disagree  fundnmentally  with  his  vot- 
ing record  He  has  voted,  we  learned  in 
hearings,  to  put  most  of  the  imjjortant 
civil  rights  legislation  whirli  has  come 
before  the  Hou.sc  while  he  has  held  office. 

He  and  I  disagree,  appmrently,  as  to 
busjc  national  spending  piioiuies. 


We  disagreed  vehemently  over  the 
President's  conduct  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

His  role  in  the  attempt  to  impeach  Jus- 
tice Douglas  and  his  answers  to  questions 
posed  him  in  this  regard  during  these 
hearings  reveals  a  gross  insensitivity.  It 
seems  to  me,  to  the  importance  of  the 
constitutional  concept  of  separation  of 
powers  and  the  independence  of  the  ju- 
dicial branch.  This  matter  caused  me 
very  serious  concern. 

But  it  seems  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  that  the  25th  amendment  gives 
the  President  Uie  right — and  lai>t  year's 
unequivocal  election  returns  imposed  the 
obligation — to  appoint  someone  who 
sliares  his  political  philoeophy. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  and  other 
Memtjers  who  believe  that  the  25tli 
amendment  requii'es  that  they  vote 
against  a  nominee  with  whose  pliiloso- 
phy  or  voting  record  they  disagree,  even 
though  it  clearly  gives  them  that  right. 

Congress  basic  responsibility,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  determine  whetl»er  the 
nominee  is  a  competent,  decent,  and  hon- 
est individual.  Being  convinced  that  Mr. 
FoHD  possesses  all  three  of  those  qustli- 
ties.  I  voted  ui  committee  and  I  will  vote 
today,  in  good  conscience,  for  Gekald 
Ford's  confirmation.  He  is  an  eminently 
acceptable  nominee. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  much  I  would  like  to  say  today 
in  support  of  the  confirmation  of  Jerhy 
Ford  to  be  the  next  Vice  President  of 
this  great  Nation. 

Had  I  several  hours  today,  I  would 
obviously  repeat  many  of  those  good 
things  that  have  already  been  said  and 
will  be  said  about  Jerey  by  many  of  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

All  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  be  glowing  with  praise  for  Jerry 
Ford  as  a  hard  worker,  as  an  able  and  ef- 
fective legislator,  and  as  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  American. 

If  I  had  the  opportunity'  and  if  I  had 
several  more  hours  at  my  command,  I 
would  hke  to  respond  point  by  point  to 
many  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  today  by  Mr.  Ford's 
outspoken  opponents. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
some  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  why 
JtTiRY  Ford  ought  to  be  confirmed  were 
made  by  some  of  those  who  say  they  will 
not  vote  to  confirm  him. 

This  is  an  interesting  point,  and  one 
that  the  American  people  should  pay 
close  attention  to. 

I  would  feel  better  today  if  I  had  the 
time  to  respond  to  those  critics  point  by 
point,  but  I  think  I  can  sum  up  my  feel- 
ings by  saying  tliat  mani'  of  the  criti- 
cisms were  much  like  the  criticisms  di- 
rected at  Mr.  FoHD  by  the  political  car- 
toonists of  our  news  media,  when  they 
stated  that  the  only  criticism  they  could 
get  their  hooks  into  was  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  determine  how 
best  to  caricature  his  face.  If  that  is 
the  only  criticism  that  can  be  made 
against  Jerry  Ford.  I  think  he  is  in 
pretty  good  shape 

Jerry  Ford  is  a  proud  man  today,  and 
he  should  be.  He  lias  every  right  to  be, 
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not  only  because  of  the  great  honor  that 
is  about  to  become  his,  but  because  today 
Jerry  Ford,  if  anyone  can  be,  Is  at  peace 
with  himself,  at  peace  with  his  con- 
science, because  Jerry  Ford's  personal 
integrity  has  been  given  a  closer  scrutiny 
in  the  last  weeks,  a  much  closer  scrutiny 
than  probably  any  public  ofiBcial  in 
American  politics  has  ever  t)een  exposed 
to  l)efore. 

I  think  he  can  have  great  peace  within 
his  own  conscience  that  he  passed  that 
test  with  fljlng  colors,  and  even  those 
who  will  vote  against  his  confirmation 
today  made  it  a  strong  point  to  first  say 
that  they  believe  in  the  man's  integrity. 

My  next  thought  might  be  somewhat 
mischievous,  but  I  just  wonder  aloud 
how  many  of  the  people  who  serve  in 
public  life  today  would  want  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  same  type  of  investigation 
that  Jerry  Ford  has  gone  through  In 
past  weeks. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  directed  at 
Jkrry  have  been  that  he  Is  uiiknown. 
They  say.  How  can  I  go  to  my  district 
and  tell  my  people  who  Jerry  Ford  Is?  ' 

Someone  has  said  that  he  does  not 
have  the  charisma  or  the  public  stature 
that  some  of  our  well-known  political 
superstars  have.  I  would  like  to  make  two 
points  here:  There  are  those  in  public 
life  who  work  very  hard  at  their  Job.  and 
very  sincerely.  In  an  attempt  to  do  a 
proper  Job  for  the  people  they  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  find  very 
little  time  to  promote  themselves 
through  public  relations  campaigns. 

Yet  there  are  others  who  do  find  the 
time  to  promote  themselves  through 
public  relations  campaigns  and  find  very 
little  time  to  devote  to  doing  their  jobs. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  the  political 
superstar,  I  think  most  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  would  acknowledge  that  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  served  any  time  here  tending  to 
his  business  imd  doing  the  job  of  a  leg- 
islator and  being  involved  in  his  com- 
mittee work  and  being  involved  In  the 
debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House — any- 
one would  aclcnowledge  that  that  person 
probably  has  a  better  working  knowledge 
of  this  Government  and  is  more  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  problems  of 
the  United  States  than  most  of  the  so- 
called  political  superstars  all  put  to- 
gether. Because  that  working  congress- 
man deals  with  it  day  li   and  day  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
Jerry  Ford  in  behalf  of  all  of  his  friends 
and  supporters  who  will  be  voting  here 
In  a  very  short  time  to  elevate  him  to 
the  second  highest  office  in  the  United 
States.  "Jerry,  when  that  roll  is  called  up 
yonder,  we'll  be  there." 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr.  IchordV 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  confirm  his  nomination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  agreed  with 
each  and  every  vote  Jerry  has  cast  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  but  we  have 
agreed  on  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
tite  Issues  we  have  faced  In  the  Con- 
gress. 


I  feel  that  his  general  philosophy  of 
government  is  compatible  with  the  gen- 
eral philosophy  of  the  500,000  people  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Wliat  is  proper  responsibility  of  an 
elected  Representative  in  Congress  in 
casting  his  vote?  Should  he  follow  the 
advice  of  the  great  English  parliamen- 
tarian, Edmund  Burke  who  wrote  that 
an  elected  representative  owes  his  elec- 
torate only  his  good  judgment  and  If  he 
sacrifices  his  judgment  to  theirs,  he  be- 
trays them,  or  should  he  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  late  colorful  mayor  from  Bos- 
ton, James  Curley,  who  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "There  go  the  people,  I  am 
their  leader,  I  must  follow  them."  What 
is  the  proper  role  of  a  Representative? 
I  personally  believe  that  his  proper 
course  is  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes.  Sometimes,  he  must  lead  and 
sometimes  he  must  follow  but  most  as- 
suredly he  should  also  measure  his  Judg- 
ment alongside  the  Judgment  of  his 
constiiutents. 

With  such  an  Interpretation  of  the  role 
of  a  Representative,  I  cannot  concur  with 
the  views  of  my  colleagues  who  Intend 
to  vote  against  Jerry  merely  because 
they  personally  do  not  agree  with  his 
political  views.  If  they  know  the  views  of 
their  constituents,  which  is  usually  an 
academic  question,  they  should  follow 
those  views  because  this  is  Indeed  a  his- 
toric occasion.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  modem  his- 
tory will  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  their  Vice  President.  Under 
either  extreme  view,  I  believe  I  would 
have  to  vote  afiQrmatlvely.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  constituents  'n  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri  would  vote 
for  his  confirmation.  Jerry  Is  an  out- 
standing legislator  and  fully  qualified  to 
hold  the  office  of  Vice  President.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Inquiry  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  has  proven  him  to 
be  a  man  of  unblemished  Integrity  and 
high  honesty.  No  public  figure  seeking 
high  office  in  recent  history  has  under- 
gone such  an  extensive  investigation  Into 
his  background. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Democratic  Party 
from  Missouri  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
voting  for  his  confirmation.  Since  the 
Vice  President  is  elected  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  usually  named  by  the  respec- 
tive Presidential  nominees,  there  should 
be  a  Vice  President  who  is  compatible 
with  the  President  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee reports  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees  contained  this 
language  interpreting  the  words  of  the 
25th  amendment. 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling  > . 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
had  not  planned  to  speak,  because  my 
views  have  been  printed  separately  in  the 
committee  report  and  I  think  they  pretty 
well  set  forth  my  position. 

However.  I  was  surprised  and  dis- 
tressed to  hear  a  Member  criticize  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiclarj'  Committee, 
who  has  done  such  an  outstanding, 
thorough,  expeditious  and  fair  job  in 
supervising  the  committee's  investiga- 
tion and  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 


Mr.  Ford.  If  anyone  has  earned  the  right 
to  vote  his  conscience  on  this  nomination, 
it  is  Peter  Rodino. 

It  has  been  a  trying  experience  for 
many  of  us  to  try  to  decide  what  to  do 
in  this  unprecedented  situation.  This  is 
the  first  time  we  have  ever  had  to  oper- 
ate under  the  25th  amendment.  I  do  not 
question  the  right  of  the  President,  under 
the  25lh  amendment,  to  nominate  a 
member  of  his  own  party.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  Congress  should  reject  the  nom- 
inee for  partisan  reasons  or  solely  be- 
cause his  political  philosophy  differs 
from  that  of  the  congressional  majority. 
But  surely  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
a  right.  Indeed  a  duty,  to  exercise  their 
best  judgment  as  to  whether  the  nomi- 
nation will  serve  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  the  country. 

Now  Gerald  Ford  Is  an  honorable  man. 
But  I  think  it  is  a  tragic  thing,  and  an 
example  of  the  low  state  to  which  our 
public  affairs  have  sunk,  that  the  one 
quality  which  keeps  being  emphasized 
over  and  over  again  is  that  Jerry  Ford 
is  an  honest  man.  It  is  not  surprising, 
however,  that  that  is  what  keeps  being 
emphasized,  because  Gerald  Ford's  pro- 
spective predecessor  In  that  office  turned 
out  not  to  be  an  honest  man.  It  Is  too 
bad  that  honesty  seems  to  be  the  only 
criterion  that  most  people  seem  to  be 
concerned  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  crisis  of 
leadership  in  this  country,  and  every- 
body in  this  room  is  aware  of  that  fact. 
The  real  test  has  to  be  are  we  picking  a 
nominee  for  Vice  President  who  can  fill 
the  shoes  of  the  President?  That  Is  the 
principal  reason  why  we  have  a  Vice 
Pre.<;ldent.  Can  this  nominee  restore  the 
confidence  of  this  Nation  In  Us  leader- 
ship? That  is  the  question  we  are  facing. 

I  submit,  while  the  minimum  we  should 
Insist  ui)on  Is  that  the  person  be  a  man 
of  integrity,  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
qualifications  that  are  needed,  also.  One 
Is.  I  would  suggest,  executive  ability. 

Now,  Mr.  Ford  is  a  man  of  ability,  or 
he  would  never  have  been  the  House 
minority  leader  as  long  as  he  has, 
but  he  has  had  absolutely  no  executive 
experience. 

So,  let  us  put  that  down  as  one  prob- 
lem area. 

Second,  we  need  a  person  who  is 
above  partisanship.  There  are  many, 
many  topnotch  Republicans  In  this 
countr>- — and  if  anybody  wants  me  to. 
I  can  name  a  dozen  of  them,  in  and  out 
of  Congress — who  have  outstanding 
qualifications  and  who  have  not  been 
overly  partisan.  And  I  suggest,  in  the 
light  of  his  record  as  minority  leader, 
that  partisanship  has  been  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  Mr.  Ford's  career 
in  the  last  10  years.  So  he  will  have  to 
overcome  that  if  he  is  Vice  President  or 
President,  if  he  Is  to  reunite  this  country. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that 
we  need  a  person  who  has  a  demon- 
strated record  of  compassion  for  peo- 
ple, whose  voting  record  does  not  add 
up  to  a  vote  for  bigger  military  budgets, 
but  a  vote  for  bigger  human  budgets,  hu- 
man priorities  and  human  rights.  And 
I  suggest  that  on  that  too,  the  record  of 
Mr.  Ford  leaves  many  doubts. 

Bo  while  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
he  Is  not  an  outstanding  person,  an  out- 
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standing  legislator,  and  a  man  of  char- 
acter, I  question  very  seriously  whether 
he  Is  going  to  fill  the  most  crying  need 
for  this  country  today,  which  Is  for  lead- 
ership that  can  lead  effectively  and  that 
can  reunite  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Ford  can  do  that  job. 
If  he  becomes  President,  I  will  try  to 
help  him,  and  I  will  pray  for  him.  But  I 
have  serious  doubts,  and  so  do  a  lot  of 
other  people. 

Mr.  MA'XTiE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Chamberlain). 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  my  years  of  service  In  the  Congress, 
no  occasion  has  given  me  a  greater  sense 
of  purpose  than  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  my  colleague  and  friend 
of  long  standing,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  During 
the  many  years  I  have  served  in  the 
House  with  Jerry,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know  him  well.  But  today,  rather 
than  recount  his  biographic  background 
or  long  list  of  accomplishments,  which 
are  well  known  and  have  been  thorough- 
ly reviewed,  I  would,  instead,  point  out, 
as  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  vnth  him,  why  I  feel  he  is 
uniquely  qualified  for  this  high  office.  We 
in  the  House  know  he  is  extremely  capa- 
ble, completely  fair,  conscientious,  and 
scrupulously  honest.  He  is  a  man  of  pro- 
found Integrity,  and  his  grasp  of  com- 
plex legislative  problems  and  ability  to 
find  acceptable  solutions  have  made  him 
a  most  effective  leader  in  the  House.  His 
devotion  to  America  has  always  been 
above  partisanship.  He  is  perhaps  more 
fully  qualified  than  anyone  in  our  coun- 
try today  to  serve,  not  only  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  to  assume  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  should  circumstances  so  re- 
quire. 

Jerry  Ford  will  take  on  his  new  duties 
with  perhaps  the  best  preparation  any 
Vice  President  could  possibly  have.  He 
has  been  personally  involved  in  the  ef- 
forts to  find  solutions  to  every  problem 
our  country  has  faced  over  the  past  25 
years,  and  they  have  been  numerous  and 
at  times  horrendous.  The  reconstruction 
after  World  War  II,  the  Korean  war,  the 
riots  and  deep  National  trauma  follow- 
ing the  assassinations  in  the  sixties,  Vi- 
etnam, with  all  its  complexities.  And  the 
list  could  go  on  ad  infinitum.  More  im- 
portantly, in  the  past  decade  or  so,  he 
has  actively  participated  in  the  major 
decisions  of  our  Government.  I  mention 
this  to  underscore  the  fact  that  Jerry 
Ford  is  no  novice  or  theoretician,  but  a 
man  of  wide  experience  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  practicalities  of  the 
problems  confronting  our  Government 
and  who  knows  and  has  worked  with  all 
of  the  people  Involved  In  Government. 
And  what  commends  him  so  remarkably 
in  this  regard  is  that  he  is  not  only  well 
acquainted  with  the  problems,  their 
background,  and  what  is  so  necessary  to 
their  resolution  but,  of  greater  signifi- 
cance, he  understands  the  basic  prereq- 
uisites and  constraints  of  governing. 

By  virtue  of  his  long  years  of  experi- 
ence, Jerry  appreciates  the  need  for  re- 
sponsiveness of  government  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  very  cornerstone  of  our  whole 
system  of  government — government  by 
the  people — Is  the  ability  to  translate  the 


will  of  the  governed  to  the  statute  books. 
He  has  spent  his  entire  career  working 
with  and  responding  to  people,  and  de- 
veloping national  policy  to  meet  public 
needs.  Given  the  diversity  of  the  coun- 
try, this  is  no  simple  task.  But  what  1 
have  noticed  over  the  years  that,  to  me, 
has  made  Jerry  Ford  a  leader  among 
leaders  is  the  deep  respect  he  has  evi- 
denced for  the  views  of  others.  This  has 
been  the  very  essence  of  his  success  in 
bringing  about  the  compromises  needed 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  When  views 
and  concepts  collide,  as  they  must  in  a 
democracy  and  in  fact  do  every  day  here 
in  the  Congress,  they  need  to  be  recon- 
ciled. That  is  accomplished  only  by  start- 
ing from  a  basic  respect  and  imderstand- 
ing  of  others.  That  he  has  such  a  funda- 
msntal  respect  for  other's  rights  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  broad  respect  he  him- 
self commands,  not  only  witliin  his  own 
party,  but  from  those  who  oppose  his 
basic  philosophy  and  point  of  view.  The 
Senate  vote  approving  his  nomination 
overwhelmingly  confirms  that  high  re- 
gard and  demonstrates  what  we  all  know 
to  be  true — that  the  most  important 
factor  in  choosing  a  leader  is  not  whether 
one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  every  one  of 
his  stands,  but,  rather,  the  decency  and 
integrity,  the  sense  of  our  country  and 
respect  for  its  people,  that  a  man  will 
bring  to  the  office.  Jerry,  unquestionably, 
his  those  high  requisites. 

In  this  history  of  our  coimti-y,  perhaps 
no  Vice-Presidential  candidate  has  been 
more  thoroughly  scrutinized  than 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  Every  vote,  every  po- 
litical stance,  all  his  financial  records, 
and  his  current  "lews  on  the  widest  range 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues 
have  been  fully  aired  and  closely  studied 
over  the  past  few  weeks,  and  his  record 
has  met  even  the  most  critical  tests  that 
have  been  placed  upon  It.  As  a  member  of 
the  Michigan  delegation,  I  have  been 
especially  proud  o*  Jerry  and  always 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  him  on  the  many  problems 
involving  our  State,  as  well  as  the 
broader  national  issues.  It  has  been  a 
Pennine  personal  pleasure  to  know  him 
these  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  as  Vice  President  is  an  honor  to  the 
man,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
our  State  or  Michigan,  and  to  the  people 
of  this  country  he  has  served  so  long  and 
well.  Should,  in  the  course  of  events,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency devolve  upon  him.  I  am  absolutely 
satisfied  that,  as  one  who  possesses  the 
highest  virtues  f  man  can  bring  to  public 
office,  he  would  be  a  great  and  imifying 
leader. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington). 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  what  is  at  least  to  me  an  incon- 
gruous setting,  with  the  ceremony  al- 
ready arranged  to  ratify  what  we  are 
about  to  do,  with  an  offer,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  views  which 
have  been  stated  before. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  here 
this  afternoon  to  suggest  a  delay,  to  sug- 
gest that  there  be  a  consideration  of  the 


statute  which  would  provide  for  a  differ- 
ent method  of  dealing  with  the  question 
of  succession,  or  to  become  a  part  of,  or 
a  supporter  of,  an  effort  to  deprive  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  conservative 
base  of  that  party  the  right  to  govern 
this  country  for  the  next  3  years. 

I  think  the  results  of  the  November 
election  of  1972  were  obvious,  and  I  think 
any  effort  which  could  in  any  way  be 
interpreted  to  suggest  that  those  results 
should  not  be  honored  by  the  majority 
party  would  be  a  mistake. 

Nor  am  I  here  this  afternoon  to  sug- 
gest that  all  of  the  meager  tests  of  what 
the  25th  amendment  should  mean  have 
not  been  attended  to.  I  assume,  and  I 
should  perhaps  say  I  presume,  Gerald 
Ford  is  honest  and  well  Intentioned,  and 
all  of  the  other  adjectives  which  have 
been  used  in  various  contexts  to  describe 
his  conduct  in  the  Congress.  But  I  should 
like,  if  I  could,  in  the  time  that  I  have, 
to  raise  a  few  questions  which  I  do  not 
think  have  had  enough  consideration  in 
this  very  unreal  setting  called  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Perhaps  the  theme  was  best 
stated  by  the  Congressman  from  Marj'- 
land,  Mr.  Hogan,  who  suggested  that 
when  the  American  people  get  to  know 
Gerald  Ford,  their  confidence  in  politics 
wUl  be  restored.  That  in  a  way,  and  in  a 
way  that  I  perhaps  could  not  have  done 
without  that  theme  being  suggested,  is 
something  that  is  worth  considering. 

■What  has  happened  in  this  country 
over  the  course  of  the  last  10  years  is  not 
like  the  era  of  Calvin  Coolidge  normalcy; 
it  is  not  Uke  the  period  of  post-World 
War  n  Dwight  Eisenhower;  but  a  series 
of  traumas,  depending  upon  how  one  per- 
ceives them,  that  are  accelerating  and 
which  have  led  to  a  very  fragile  degree 
of  continued  confidence  in  the  process. 
Whether  one  wants  to  take  those  lacking 
ciedibility  for  assessments  on  networks, 
or  whether  one  wants  to  take  a  Senate 
Study  Commission  done  recently  and 
publicized  over  the  weekend,  I  think  this 
loss  of  confidence  is  something  on  which 
to  reflect.  Whether  it  be  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy  where  many  of  our  per- 
ceptions, and  I  might  say  innate  smug- 
ness about  what  is  right  for  us  had  to  be 
right  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  been 
shattered  in  a  small  coimtr>-  in  South- 
east Asia;  or  it  be  in  the  unfolding  and 
still  ill-defined  tragedy  called  Watergate, 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  enough  to  suggest 
that  we  should  draw  comfort  from  the 
suggestion  of  the  vei-y  real  possibility 
and,  I  might  say  personally,  certainly 
of  Gerald  Ford  being  President  of  this 
country  before  1976  comes  to  pass.  The 
irony  of  his  using  the  25th  amendment 
for  the  second  time,  is  something  that 
we  have  shown  proper  appreciation  for 
in  the  course  of  these  proceedings. 

I  defer  to  1,700  pages  of  FBI  testimony 
and  I  defer  to  the  effort,  to  the  degree 
that  it  was  accomplished,  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  ascertain  the  back- 
ground and  the  facts  and  the  philosophy 
of  Congressman  Ford.  But  I  suggest  that 
the  kind  of  mute  testimony  which  we 
have  to  address  ourselves  to  without 
rancor  is  the  sum  total  of  the  25  years 
of  service,  and  all  that  It  testifies  to  for 
the  public — a  public  that  wants  to  be- 
lieve in  their  Government,  that  wants  to 
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be  moved  and  that  wants  to  be  led  and 
tbat  wants  to  have  its  belief  renewed. 

These  remarks  do  not  go  to  disagree- 
ment singiilarly  with  issues,  and  they  do 
not  go  to  the  virtues  of  the  civil  rights 
practices  and  views  of  the  nominee, 
though  I  may  share  the  assessments  of 
some  of  my  colleagues.  They  go  Instead 
to  the  matters  that  need  to  be  developed 
and  need  to  be  recognized  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  of  this  country. 

They  do  not  necessarily  require  us  to 
make  sure  that  Jerry  Ford  is  clean.  We 
know  all  about  Jerry  Ford's  background 
and  we  have  even  come  close  to  coming 
to  grips  with  that  fundamental  trans- 
formation of  our  party.  I  do  know  that 
we  have  already  arranged  this  after- 
noon's efTort,  an  effort  which  has  been 
ceremonially  aurranged.  but  I  do  not 
think  this  is  something  we  ought  to  take 
as  settled  and  dUmiss  the  discharge  of 
our  duties. 

I  hope  Gkrald  Ford  is  a  Harry  Tru- 
man and  can  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  majority 
of  the  Republican  Party.  But  I  suggest 
we  have  the  25  years  of  service  which 
again  we  can  refer  to  and  to  which 
reference  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  which  have  not  made 
^•>inr>  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. I  suggest  in  1973  what  we  badly 
need — and  I  say  "we"  deliberately,  not 
the  Nixon  Presidency,  but  the  American 
political  process — is  a  recognition  of 
what  this  country  has  gone  through  and 
is  going  through  today. 

By  any  measure  one  wants  to  use. 
I  do  not  feel  that  in  having  the  hearings 
which  have  Ijeen  conducted  for  the  most 
part  thoroughly,  exhaustively  and  in 
good  faith  and  which  have  been  free 
from  bitterness  or  rancor  or  partisan 
Eicrlmonj'.  we  have  begim  to  touch  the 
fundamental  problems  which  should  be 
part  of  the  concern  of  the  Congress  in 
looking  at  the  reality  of  America  today 
and  the  needs  of  this  country. 

The  inevitable  is  about  to  occur.  I 
hope  the  expectations,  as  shown  by  the 
kind  of  language  chosen  and  the  good 
will  that  accompanies  Gcrald  Ford,  are 
something  that  wUl  be  useful  to  more 
than  the  American  Congress  and  that  the 
American  people  can  take  comfort  In 
the  literally  and  figuratively  cold  winter 
of  1973-74  and  the  bleaker  spring  to 
follow. 

At  this  point  I  derive  no  comfort  either 
from  the  proceeding  or  his  record  of  this 
quarter  century  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Csdifomia. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr  Harrington). 

I  had  intended  to  speak  on  my  own 
time,  but  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  stated  it  so  well  and  so 
much  better  than  I  would  be  able  to  state 
my  feelings  and  reactions  at  this  mo- 
noent  and  my  reluctant  conclusion  based 
on  the  rather  clear  record. 

I  do  mtend  to  vote  against  the  con- 
firmation 01"  our  colleague  Mr.  Gbralo 
Poro,   although  I  do  share  the  opinion 


that  my  vote  will  be  one  of  a  minority 
In  this  House.  I  would  hope,  although  I 
have  no  such  belief,  that  my  vote,  viewed 
in  retrospect.  wtU  prove  to  be  a  mistaken 
one.  I  believe  that  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
occasion  best  serves  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  <Mr  Scherlc>. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  well  of  the  House  and  rise  in  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  confirmation  of 
Gerald  Ford  to  accede  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

I  have  ll.stened  to  a  great  deal  of  philo- 
sophical interpretations,  as  varied  as 
they  may  be  To  me  they  appear  to  be 
just  a  little  bit  more  than  "sour  grapes." 

I  have  no  problem  whatsoever  in  rec- 
ommending t<3  the  people  of  this  country 
an  outstanding  individual,  one  with  im- 
peccable Integrity,  experienced,  res- 
pected, and  above  all  a  fine  American.  He 
is  one  of  ours  from  this  body.  He  has 
served  this  body  and  his  constituency 
well.  There  has  never  l)een  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  leadership 
was  more  sought  after  than  it  is  today. 
We  have  a  man.  Gerald  R  Ford,  who 
will  be  the  necessary  tool  to  heal  the 
breach  between  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

This  Is  very  important  to  me.  I  respect 
this  man's  talents.  He  could  not  have 
served  in  this  body  and  been  reelected 
time  after  time  if  he  did  not  have  the 
talent,  the  compassion,  the  sympathy, 
and  the  support  of  his  constituency. 

My  only  hope  Is  this,  that  President 
Nixon  and  the  others  who  reside  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  recognize  this 
man's  outstanding  ability,  put  him  to 
work,  allow  communication  to  flow  from 
both  branches  of  Government.  I  am  sure 
that  Jerry  Ford  will  bring  back  renewed 
confidence  and  credibility  that  has  been 
so  lacking  in  the  administration  today. 

I  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Jerry  Ford,  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
8uad  to  his  family.  I  wish  him  well.  I  am 
sure  that  this  House  will  supjxjrt  him  to 
the  highest  degree. 

We  should  all  feel  very  proud  and  very 
complimented  that  one  of  our  own  Mem- 
bers was  selected  to  serve  in  that  respon- 
sible capacity  els  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  will  do  an 
outstanding  Job. 

To  put  my  colleague's  mind  (Mr. 
Seiberling  >  at  ease  over  here  who  ques- 
tioned the  possibility  of  Gerald  Ford. 
whether  or  not  he  could  serve  as  Vice 
President  and  President,  in  my  humble 
opinion  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  do 
one  or  both,  if  the  need  is  ever  there. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  <Mr   GrNN>. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an 
honor  to  rise  in  support  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Gerald  Ford,  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  count  it  a  great  honor  to  participate 
in  the  historic  vote  which  will  pla^re 
Congressman  Ford  in  the  second  highest 
position  in  our  land.  The  honor  is  even 


greater  because  it  will  permit  me  to  again 
publicly  express  my  wholehearted  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity,  the  leadership, 
and  tremendous  ability  of  Jerry  Ford. 

These  are  troubled  times  in  our  Na- 
tion. We  are  faced  with  the  recurring 
problems  of  the  Watergate  affair,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  critical  energy  short- 
age, and  V.  ith  the  problems  of  crime,  drug 
aba!e,  and  many  other  areas  of  grave 
concern  to  us  all.  This  is  a  time,  then, 
when  we  here  in  Washington  must  put 
aside  political  bickering  and  pull  to- 
gether to  solve  these  great  problems  that 
face  us  all. 

This  is  a  time  In  our  history  that  de- 
mands decisive  action,  and  this  is  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  In  particular  need  of 
the  qualities  that  have  made  Jerry  Ford 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  Congress. 

For  some  25  years,  he  has  honorably 
practiced  the  art  of  helping  to  devise 
practical  solutions  to  challenging  prob- 
lems. And  today  he  will  begin  a  new 
chapter  In  his  book  of  public  service. 
Today  he  will  assume  the  formidable  task 
of  serving  In  our  second  highest  ofHce 
and,  I  believe,  he  will  bring  new  force 
to  the  task  of  gettinj;  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress   to  work  together. 

This  should  be  a  new  beginning  for  us 
all.  This  should  be  the  day  that  we  signify 
by  our  support  of  Jerry  Ford  that  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  should 
turn  full  force  in  a  unified  effort  to  bring 
this  country  together  and  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 

Again,  I  wish  my  colieague  from  Michi- 
gan well  In  his  new  Job,  and  I  pledge  to 
him  my  cooperation. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr^ODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts   (Mr.   Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
known  Jerry  Ford  for  the  21  years  that 
I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts. 

During  that  time,  and  particularly 
during  the  last  9  years  when  he  has 
acted  as  minority  leader,  I  have  found 
him  to  be  a  competent,  vigorous,  sincere 
and  honest  man.  He  has  left  the  impres- 
sion, with  all  with  whom  he  has  dealt, 
that  he  Is  a  man  of  unswerving  Integrity. 

He  has  won  the  wholehearted  respect 
of  his  colleagues — on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  people  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan,  and  the 
Members  of  the  House,  will  both  share 
in  the  loss  of  Jerry  Ford  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  I  believe  the 
Nation  will  gain  in  the  exchange,  by  his 
confirmation  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  that  a  Vlce-Presldcntlal  nom- 
inee has  sought  confirmation  undor  the 
provisions  of  the  25th  amendment.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  few  times,  when  it  seems 
possible,  that  a  Vice-Presidential  nomi- 
nee, has  a  more  than  average  chance,  of 
succeeding  a  President.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  becomes  extremely  im- 
portant that  a  well  qualified  and  thor- 
oughly Investigated  man  fill  the  office  of 
Vice  President. 

The  Investigation  conducted  by  this 
committee,  and  that  conducted  by  the 
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Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, have  been  studies  in  thorough- 
ness. I  commend  the  chairman  and  all 
his  committee  members  for  the  far-rang- 
ing and  exhaustive  questioning  that  has 
been  put  to  Mr.  Ford. 

As  for  the  qualifications  to  be  expected 
in  a  Vice  President,  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  President  himself  has  said  that 
they  are  three:  The  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  must  be  qualified  to  step  into 
the  shoes  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  he  must  shait  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  President;  and  he  must 
be  able  to  work  with  Congress. 

Mr.  Nixon  ought  to  have  added  a 
fourth  qualification — especially,  in  light 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
vacancy  was  created  in  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  and  those,  by  which  this  ad- 
ministration has  t)een  rocked,  since  the 
Watergate  break-in.  That  qualification, 
ought  to  be.  that  the  nominee,  be  the  sort 
of  man,  that  can  restore  public  trust  in 
government — not  just  the  administration 
but  all  government. 

I  believe  that  Jerry  Ford  satisfies  all 
four  of  these  criteria.  First,  he  is  the  kind 
of  man  that  we  can  safely  and  confi- 
dently place,  as  the  saying  goes,  "just  a 
heartbeat  from  the  Presidency."  His 
style,  his  rhetoric,  are  not  those  of  a 
Kennedy.  But,  like  a  Kennedy,  he  says 
what  he  thinks.  He  gets  the  message 
across.  He  also  gets  things  done. 

Jerry  Ford  exudes  the  kind  of  confi- 
dence that  I  hope  to  see  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  could  be  the 
kind  of  President  that  Harry  Truman 
became.  By  the  way.  I  liope  he  does  not 
mind  my  comparing  him  to  all  these 
Democrats,  but  I  will  simply  say  this: 
Jack  Kennedy  had  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
miration for  Jerry  Fords  ability. 

I  remember  a  situation  in  1961,  during 
the  Kennedy  administration,  when  the 
foreign  aid  bill  was  before  the  House. 
I  had  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  increased  the  amount  of  de- 
velopment grants  contingency  fund  from 
$175  million  to  $275  miUion,  an  amount 
much  closer  to  what  the  President  had 
requested.  Jerry  Ford  supported  me  on 
that  occasion.  I  commended  Mr.  Ford 
at  that  time  in  these  words : 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  Is  always  nonpartisan 
tn  this  particular  area,  and  who  has  always 
made  a  great  contribution  to  this  House  not 
only  in  this  field  but  In  other  categories  as 
well. 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  make  a  similar 
statement  today,  some  12  years  later.  I 
would  only  add  that  Jerry  Ford's  con- 
tributions to  the  House  will  be  measur- 
ably greater  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  second  qualification  for  a  Vice 
President  is  that  he  share  the  views  of 
the  President.  Mr.  Nixon  is  apparently 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Ford's  political  phi- 
losophy, it  is  a  moderate  to  conservative 
one.  It  is  not  my  own.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  House  has  an  obligation  to  re- 
spect the  1972  election  results.  The 
Presidential  mandate  of  1972  was  a 
conservative  one. 

The  third  qualification — an  ability  to 
work  with  the  Congress — is  one  that  is 
desperately  needed  in  some  administra- 


tion figure.  If  it  is  to  be  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, that  is  all  the  better.  If  it  is  to  be 
Jerry  Ford  as  Vice  President,  I  think 
I  can  confidently  say,  that  there  will  be 
a  truly  cooperative  exchange,  fiowing, 
from  the  White  House,  to  the  Congress 
for  the  first  time  in  5  years.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated over  the  years  a  willingness  to 
approach  many  issues  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.  His  contribution  in  restoring  good 
relations  between  the  Presidency  and  the 
Congress  would  be  highly  prized. 

The  fourth  and  last  qualification  is 
particularly  Important  at  this  point  in 
time.  The  American  people  are  quite 
emphatic  on  one  point.  They  want 
honesty  in  government.  They  want  pub- 
lice  officials  they  can  trust  and  whom 
they  can  believe.  Jerry  Ford  is  such  a 
man.  In  a  sense,  he  is  a  workhorse.  He 
certainly  is  new  to  the  full  glare  of  the 
national  limelight.  I  believe,  however, 
that  as  the  American  people  get  a  good 
look  at  this  man  in  the  days  to  come, 
tliey  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  strength 
and  the  fine  qualities  he  has  and  that 
we  need  in  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  the  recommendation  of 
Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice  President  does 
not  satisfy  everyone  in  this  land,  or  in 
this  Chamber.  Differing  philosophies, 
and  opposing  views  on  many  issues,  can 
never  bring  perfect  accord  or  consensus 
on  mortal  man. 

But,  we  have  before  us  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President — the  only  one 
empowered  under  the  25th  amendment 
to  submit  such  a  nomination.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  degree  of  support  tliat  has 
flowed  to  the  nomination  of  GER.i^LD  Ford 
from  so  many  segments  of  the  public,  the 
press,  and  so  many  in  public  life,  here,  in 
Washington,  and  across  this  land. 

I  am  persuaded,  too,  by  the  highly 
professional,  knowledgeable,  congres- 
sional watchers  of  the  communication 
media  who  see  us  at  our  best — and  some- 
times at  our  worst.  I  am  talking  of  the 
long-time,  experienced  men  and  wom- 
en— not  the  occasional,  come  and  go 
type — who  almost  imanimous  agree  that 
Gerald  Ford  will  bring  honor  and  sub- 
stance to  the  Vice  Presidency. 

This  Nation  cries  out  for  steadiness, 
dependabiUty,  integrity,  seldom  in  our 
history,  has  there  been  a  time  when  in- 
tegrity has  edged  ideology  in  the  judg- 
ing of  a  man  for  so  high  an  office  in  our 
land.  I  take  it  that  integrity  is  inborn — 
it  is  in  the  very  marrow  of  a  person. 
Oftentimes,  ideologies  ebb  and  flow  and 
drift  with  the  times. 

Harken  to  the  concept  of  the  Presi- 
dency as  defined  by  Congressman  Ford 
before  the  Senate  committee: 

I  think  that  the  President  has  to  be  a 
person  of  great  truth,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  to  believe  that  he  is  truthful.  I 
think  that  the  President  has  to  lead  by  ex- 
ample, displaying  the  standards,  morally, 
ethically,  and  otherwise,  by  which  most 
Americans  live  their  lives. 

I  am  sure  that  this  kind  of  a  response 
helped  bring  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port he  received  in  the  Senate.  I  am  con- 
fident, too,  that  it  impressed  senators 
who  have  not  always,  and  perhaps  sel- 
dom, shared  Mr,  Ford's  views  on  many 
issues — Senators     like     Kennedy     and 


Brooke,  of  Massachusetts,  Hart,  of 
Michigan,  Javits,  of  New  York,  Prox- 
mire,  of  Wisconsin,  Abourezk,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  many  others. 

I  come  to  this  well,  a  Democrat  from 
Massachusetts — the  only  State  in  the 
Union  that  was  not  carried  by  President 
Nixon  in  the  1972  election.  I  come  from 
a  congressional  district  that  rejected 
President  Nixon.  Some  480,000  reside 
there.  When  the  President  announced 
his  nomination  of  Gerald  Ford,  I  detailed 
my  support  of  him  in  the  press,  on  tele- 
vision and  radio.  I  have  received  only 
two  letters  from  my  district  opposing  his 
confirmation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  report  by  pollster 
Lou  Harris,  provided  to  Senator  Muskle's 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  "Citizen's  View  of  Ameri- 
can Government." 

One  of  Harris'  conclusions  was  that 
the  American  people  profoundly  beheved 
■  that  the  key  to  any  kind  of  successful 
future  leadership  must  be  ironclad  in- 
tegrity." 

I  am  persuaded  by  my  association  with, 
and  my  knowledge  of  him  in  this  body 
over  so  long  a  period  of  time,  that  Gerald 
Ford  has  an  abundance  of  that  kind  of 
integrity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  cast  my  vote  to 
confirm  Gerald  R.  Ford  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman   from   New  Jersey    (Mr. 

RiNALDO I . 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  confirmation  of 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Diu-ing  the  11  months  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  with  him  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  minority  leader,  I  have  found 
him  to  be  a  man  of  the  utmost  integrity. 
When  I  fii-st  came  to  Washington,  I  was 
told  by  older  colleagues  that  "Jerrv 
Fords  word  is  his  bond."  No  truer  words 
were  ever  spoken.  He  is  a  man  who  can 
be  relied  upon  to  keep  promises  and  com- 
mitments, even  when  it  proves  to  be  a 
hardship  to  do  so. 

In  these  times  of  mounting  distrust  in 
government,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
we  are  placing  in  the  second  highest  office 
in  the  land  a  man  who  can  be  trusted, 
a  man  who  can  be  believed.  We  need  a 
man  with  Gerald  Ford's  integrity  and 
credibility  in  the  highest  councils  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  there  is  another  excellent  rea- 
son why  we  in  Congress  should  support 
the  nomination  of  Gerald  Ford  to  be 
Vice  President.  He  would  be,  after  all. 
the  first  Member  of  the  House  to  serve 
in  the  office  of  Vice  President  in  nearly 
40  years.  Seldom  before  in  our  histor>' 
have  there  been  such  clashes  over  such 
fundamental  issues  as  the  que.'^tion  of  tlie 
reassertion  of  congre.'~s)onal  powers  I 
believe  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  office  of 
the  Vice  Presidency  be  filled  at  this  junc- 
ture by  a  man  from  the  Congress — a 
man  who  understands  the  sigmtficance  of 
and  the  need  for  a  legislative  branch  that 
is  tmly  tlie  equal  of  ilie  Executive,  as 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended. 
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I  therefore  urge  you  to  Join  me  In  vot- 
ing for  the  confirmation  of  the  Honorable 
Okkalo  R.  Poro,  a  man  of  Integrity  and 
»  dedicated  public  servant  who  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  liaison  between  tiie 
White  House  suad  the  Congress, 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion>. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nommatton  of  Mr.  Geralo 
R.  Ford 

Mr  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that  a 
man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
In  this  instance,  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Ford  is  best  known  by  the  people  who 
oppose  his  confirmation.  As  bis  oppo- 
nents take  the  floor,  one  by  one.  it  is 
mterestlng  to  note  their  philosophy. 

In  almost  every  case,  they  are  mem- 
bers who  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies  in  Southeast  Asia,  by  discour- 
aging our  fighting  men.  and  demoraliz- 
mg  our  POWs. 

A  study  of  the  voting  record  of  most 
of  his  detractors  indicates  they  repre- 
sent the  far  out  leftwlng  element  of 
this  body  who  have  no  respect  for  the 
taxpayers  hard  earned  money  and  who 
want  to  force  the  heavy  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment into  every  home  and  business 
in  the  land. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  qual- 
ities that  JisKY  FoRO  brings  to  his  high 
ofiBce  are  so  badly  needed  at  this  time. 
In  contrast  to  his  critics,  we  know  that 
Jerry  is  a  proud  patriotic  American  who 
believes  in  a  strong  national  defense,  fis- 
cal responsibility  and  a  government  that 
will  only  do  for  its  people  those  things 
that  they  are  unable  to  do  for  them- 
selves. There  is  no  greater  praise  for 
Jerry  Ford  than  an  evaluation  of  the 
character  of  those  who  oppose  him. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mrs.  Heciuxr)  . 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  Presi- 
denl  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  meet  today  to  dis- 
charge one  of  our  most  solemn  duties 
imder  the  Constitution.  Under  the  23th 
amendment,  section  2.  we  are  advised. 

Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  Vtc«  Prealdent.  the  President  shall  nomi- 
nate a  Vice  President  who  shall  take  office 
upon  conflrmatloQ  by  a  majority  vote  ot  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Under  this  mandate  the  President  has 
made  his  choice — and  I  am  happy  to  rise 
to  support  his  nomination  of  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  Ford  as  the  40th  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Umted  States. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
bring  to  the  Vice  Presidency  the  integ- 
rity and  forthnghtness  which  this  office 
requires  \  numt)er  of  my  colleagues  have 
called  for  the  nommatlon  of  an  inspira- 
tional leader:  I  think  that  Mr  Ford's 
honesty,  his  cooperation  with  the  search- 
ing examination  of  his  record  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
and  his  commitment  to  full  disclosure 
can  well  be  considered  inspirational  In 
light  of  the  current  climate  of  secrecy 
and  suspicion  In  this  Nation. 


This  Congress  and  this  Nation  have 
been  torn  by  divisions.  In  Mr.  Ford's 
nomination.  I  see  hope  for  a  new  imlty, 
both  in  our  Government  and  In  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

Our  method  of  selecting  our  Vice  Pres- 
idential nominees  at  political  conven- 
tions Ls  clearly  inadequate.  Recent  events 
underscore  the  Importance  of  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  fitness  of  the  person 
who  is  to  serve  us  in  the  second  highest 
office  of  the  land — an  examination  such 
as  Mr.  Ford  has  undergone. 

I  wisii  Gerald  Ford  every  success  in 
his  new  office.  These  are  critical  times 
for  our  Nation,  and  I  have  confidence  In 
Gerry  Ford's  ability  and  determination 
to  meet  the  challenges  that  face  as. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  >  Mr.  GroE ) . 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think  the 
greatest  tribute  that  has  been  tmid  to 
Mr.  Ford  Is  the  broad  spectnim  of  sup- 
port that  he  has  gained  In  the  House 
here  today.  I  rise  in  support  of  his 
confirmation. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  investigated  our  colleague  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  with  care.  And  he  has  proved 
to  be,  as  many  of  us  knew  him  to  be. 
a  man  of  conscience  and  a  man  the  Na- 
tion can  trust — as  we,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  have  grown  to  trust  him 

Cynics  have  said  that  no  one  with  25 
years  in  office  could  have  no  skeletons  in 
his  closet,  but  Oerky  Ford  has  proved 
the  cynics  wrong. 

His  selection  and  approval  honors  the 
administration,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp'  . 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Chalnpan.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  nomination  of.  Gerald  R 
Ford  as  Vice  President  of  Bhe  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  special  alTec- 
tlon  for  Jerry  Ford,  because  among  his 
many  attributes  Is  his  varied  background, 
embodying  the  keenest  sense  of,  and  ful- 
fillment through,  competitive  athletics. 
Jerry  Ford  Is  a  competitor  It  has  been 
a  part  of  his  life,  from  the  footbaU  field 
to  the  floor  of  this  body,  and  he  is  a  great 
example  to  me  and  Indeed  to  all 
Americans. 

Jerry  Ford  will  make  an  outstanding 
Vice  President,  He  understands  the  Con- 
gress: he  understands  the  executive.  He 
brings  to  the  Vice-Presidency  an  acute 
awareness  of  what  the  Congress  mu.5t  do 
for  the  Nation  and  Its  people  He  will  be 
an  effective  liaison  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Congress,  helping  to  bring 
a  greater  degree  of  harmony  to  their 
relationship. 

Jerry  Ford  rose  to  leadership  In  the 
Congress.  This  Is  of  profound  Impor- 
tance, becau.se  it  Is  a  recognition  by  his 
peers — by  his  colleagues — that  he  has  the 
capabilities  to  lead,  to  attain  goals  and  to 
meet  objectives.  In  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem of  government.  Jerry  Ford  would 
have  been  a  prime  minister  or  the  leader  , 
of  the  loyal  opposition  by  the  attaining 
of  such  rank  among  his  peers.  It  is  only 
fitting  amd  proper  that  bis  abilities  and 


services  now  be  recognized  In  our  sj'stem 
of  government. 

General  of  the  Armies  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  wrote : 

It  U  on  the  fields  of  friendly  strife  that 
are  sown  the  seeds  that  upon  future  fields  on 
future  days  will  bear  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Jekry  Ford  embodies  the  fulfillment  of 
this  axiom. 

I  wish  him  Godspeed  emd  look  for- 
ward to  victories  on  behalf  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  mmutcs  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  OBrien). 

Mr.  O  BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  nomination  of  this 
good  man  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  years  ago  In 
England,  a  man  named  Robert  Whittin- 
ton,  spoke  elcxjuently  albeit  in  the  rather 
stilted  language  of  the  time,  from  his 
mind  and  his  heart  about  a  gifted  and 
embattled  political  figure  of  the  day.  Sir 
Thom.is  More.  Lord  Chancellor  of 
BnUln. 

His  words  once  more  are  timely,  so  well 
and  accurately  do  they  bring  to  my  mind 
the  Image  and  likeness  of  Gerald  Ford. 

"He  is  a  man  of  angel's  wit  and  singu- 
lar learning.  I  know  not  his  fellow.  For 
where  is  the  man  of  that  gentleness, 
warmth,  and  afTability. 

"And.  as  time  requireth.  a  man  of 
marvelous  mirth,  and  pastimes:  and, 
sometimes  of  as  sad  a  gravity. 

"Indeed,  man  for  all  seasons." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  freshman  Mem- 
ber Gerry  Ford  is  our  man  for  all  sea- 
sons. I  will  vote  for  him,  I  trust  that 
God  will  bless  auid  guide  him  In  his  new 
and  awesome  responsibilities  after  this 
House  confirms  his  nomination. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey). 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  ' 

I,  with  pleasure,  rise  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  Ford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  this  Nation  will 
witness  an  event  that  has  not  happened 
before,  the  Congress  will  confirm  the 
selection  of  a  new  Vice  President,  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michi- 
gan. The  events  leading  to  this  historic 
moment  have  been  tragic,  but  they  in  no 
way  detract  from  the  honor  of  this  mo- 
ment for  Jerry  Ford. 

I  have  known  Jerry  for  the  past  15 
years,  ever  since  I  came  to  Congress.  I 
have  watched  him  over  the  years  and 
have  come  to  respect  his  judgment,  in- 
tegrity, and  faithfulness  to  the  people 
whom  he  represents.  I  consider  him  my 
friend. 

I  consider  Jerry  Pord  a  true  and  faith- 
ful American,  dedicated  to  keeping  our 
country  strong,  and  I  feel  he  will  main- 
tain this  same  position  as  Vice  President 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr  Chairman,  none  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
membership  of  this  House  has  undergone 
the  searching  scrutiny  by  both  House 
and  Senate  committees  Into  one's  per- 
sonal and  public  life  His  nomination  has 
been  opposed  by  some  becau.se  of  his 
partisanship  and  strong  support  of  the 
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Executive.  He  would  be  less  than  faith- 
ful to  his  duty  as  minority  leader  If  he 
were  not  partisan  and  not  trying  to  sup- 
ix)rt  the  Republican  Executive.  I  feel  that 
this  partisanship  and  strong  support  Is 
indicative  of  the  trust  that  can  be  placed 
in  him,  and  I  also  feel  that  because  a 
majority  of  both  committees  whole- 
heartedly recommended  his  conflrma- 
iion,  he  Is  Indeed  worthy  of  being  Vice 
President  In  every  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  assure  you  that  it  Is 
without  hesitation  that  I  shall  cast  my 
vote  for  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
;uch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flynt). 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion of  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

He  has  served  honorably  and  effec- 
tively In  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has  rep- 
resented his  district  and  his  State  well, 
and  he  has  served  his  party  as  Its  leader. 

For  20  of  these  25  years  I  have 
known  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  It  Is  easy  to 
understand  why  he  has  enjoyed  and 
maintained  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents during  the  entire  time  he  has 
represented  them. 

He  Is  a  man  of  Intelligence,  compe- 
tence, ability,  and  integrity.  He  possesses 
the  qualities  of  leadership. 

During  his  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  has  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Members  with 
whom  he  has  served — on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle. 

We  In  the  House  shall  miss  his  pres- 
ence as  one  of  us,  as  his  district  will  miss 
Ills  service  to  that  district  and  its  citi- 
zens. The  Nation  v.111  however  derive  the 
greater  benefiUs  of  lus  .serMcc  in  the  office 
of  Vice  President  upon  wliich  he  is  about 
to  enter.  As  he  leaves  his  post  of  mi- 
nority leader  and  as  a  Representative 
Irom  Michigan,  we  wish  him  continued 
health  and  happiness  and  Godspeed. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  as 
Vice  President  and  any  other  position 
in  which  he  may  serve  that  he  will  re- 
flect honor  and  credit  upon  the  highest 
traditions  of  such  office. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vot- 
ing against  confirmation  of  Jerry  Foro 
as  Vice  President  because  I  think  his 
confirmation  would  be  unconstitutional, 
unseemly,  and  untimely. 

I  discussed  earlier  in  the  day  the  fact 
that  the  nomination  is  uncon.stilutiona!. 

In  brief,  the  challei^e  to  Mr.  Fords 
eligibility  for  this  office  rests  on  article 
I,  section  6.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution, 
which  reads: 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  tUne  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  clvU  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  ehaU  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  increased  during  such  time. 

The  Congress  enacted  during  this  term 
CXIX 2510— Part  30 


Public  Law  95-136,  which  increases  the 
emoluments  to  the  Office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Ford  participated  in  that 
action.  Under  the  25th  amendment,  the 
Office  of  Vice  President  is  an  appointive 
office.  In  my  view,  there  is  an  extremely 
strong  case  that  the  confirmation  of 
Gerald  Ford  would,  therefore,  be  held 
unconstitutional.  Just  as  a  similar  finding 
may  be  made  in  the  proposed  confirma- 
tion of  William  Saxbe  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

In  that  case  the  Congress  at  least  saw 
fit  to  hold  hearings  to  solicit  authorita- 
tive opinion,  and  enact  remedial  legisla- 
tion to  cure  the  defect.  Although  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  legislation  cures  the 
defect,  the  issue  was  considered. 

When  this  question  is  Utigated,  and  it 
undoubtedly  will  be,  should  the  court 
find  that  Mr.  Ford  is  ineligible  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  the  Congress  will  need- 
lessly have  presented  the  Nation  with  still 
another  constitutional  crisis  and  raise 
new  question.';  about  the  Executive  lead- 
ership of  our  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  whether  we  need  to  place  our- 
selves and  the  American  people  in  such 
a  dilemma  about  the  Vice-Presidency, 
when  we  already  have  the  most  wide- 
spread national  concern  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  President  remaining  In  office. 

I  also  find  approval  of  Mr.  Ford  today 
unseemly  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
ccKisideration  given  by  the  Congress  to 
the  extraordinai-y  circumstances  in 
which  this  nomination  has  come  before 
us.  I  have  .sat  through  this  entire  debate 
and  more  than  half  of  the  persons  who 
have  come  up  here  theoretically  under 
the  25th  amendment  iii  support  of  the 
confirmation  of  a  Vice  President  have 
talked  about  nominating  and  confinn- 
ing  a  President  of  the  United  Slates.  I 
submit  to  you  that  this  body  acts  inap- 
propriatel.v,  and  it  was  not  intended  by 
the  25th  amendment  for  us  to  put  into 
office  a  President  in  this  manner 

It  is  unJortunate  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  whirh  the  2,5th  amendment 
has  been  called  into  use  tliat  it  occurred 
under  conditions  not  contemplated  v  hen 
the  amendment  was  drafted  and 
adopted.  A>  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  tes- 
tified in  the  other  body  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rule.-,  the  chairman  there 
agreed  with  me  that  the  history  of  the 
25th  amendment  did  not  contemplate  the 
pre.'=ent  circumstances 

It  is  unthinkable  thai  after  the  events 
of  recent  months,  the  Congress  take  upon 
itself  the  right  to  appoint  the  highest 
officer  i:i  the  land,  and  refuse  to  place 
tlie  is.sue  before  the  American  peoiie.  II 
we  are  faced  with  more  than  flawed  per- 
sonalities: if  Waterg:ate.  and  the  secret 
police  forre  and  organized  attempts  to 
.subvert  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions, and  ma.ssive  influence  peddling  by 
high  Goverr.ment  officials,  and  yeais  of 
illegal  executive  warmaking.  and  the  con- 
.vi.stent  failure  of  the  Congress  lo  take 
up  its  responsibilities  as  an  equal  part- 
ner in  Government;  if  all  these  things 
ha.nf>enf^d  and  represent  more  than  iso- 
lated failures,  then  we  will  change  our 
institutions  for  the  better  only  by  pub- 
licly examining  them  not  by  substitut- 
ing one  person  for  another. 

It  Is  certainly  unforttmate  that  in  the 


first  instance  in  which  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  has  been  called 
into  use.  It  has  occurred  under  condi- 
tions not  contemplated  by  the  Members 
who  drafted  the  amendment  or  those 
who  approved  it. 

A  review  of  "Selected  Materials  on 
the  25th  Amendment,"  recently  compiled 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary by  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  chairman  of 
the  Constitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee, shows  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  deal  with  the  situation  of  a  double 
vacancy  or  with  the  preliminary  circum- 
stances where  the  Vice-President-desig- 
nate  is  nominated  by  a  President  who 
himself  may  leave  office  for  reasons  of 
misconduct. 

As  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Richard  P. 
Longaker,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  political  science.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  in  this  compila- 
tion, page  213 — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  can  es- 
tablish the  line  of  succession  in  the  event 
of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  InabUlty 
of  both  the  President  and  Vice  President, 

No  additional  amendment  was  needed 
to  deal  with  this  situation.  The  impetus 
for  enacting  the  25th  amendment,  ac- 
cording to  the  Library  of  Congress  re- 
port on  the  amendment,  as  reprinted  in 
the  "Selected  Materials,"  came  from — 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
which  alerted  the  American  people  as  never 
before  to  the  dangerous  constitutional 
void.  .  .  .  Even  as  Lhe  Nation  mourned  the 
loss  of  the  President  many  thoughts  were 
troubled  by  the  prospect  of  the  political 
crisis  which  might  have  followed  had  the 
fallen  leader  lingered  on  in  hopeless  and 
permanent  incapacity. 

Thvis,  the  underlying  concerns  which 
resulted  in  the  amendment  were  the  is- 
sues of  Presidential  disability,  and  how 
a  dciermmation  of  disabihty  would  be 
made.  As  Senator  Bayh  said: 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  distinguish  between  inability  volun- 
tarily declared  by  the  President  himself  and 
Inability  declared  without  his  consent. 

Most  of  the  participants  in  the  lengthy 
hearing  en  the  amendment  addressed 
themselves  solely  lo  this  issue,  as  the 
'Selected  Materials  indicates,  and  three 
of  the  five  sections  m  the  amendment 
are  devoted  to  it.  While  dealmg  witli  the 
major  problem  of  Presidential  inability, 
the  Congress  also  utilized  the  o\.x)OT- 
tumty  to  provide  a  method  for  filling  a 
vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Vice  President. 

In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
report  on  the  amendment —  Selected 
Materials.  '  page  13 — the  discussion  of 
how  the  Vice  President  is  to  be  selected 
occurs  in  the  context  of  a  stable  Presi- 
dency. The  report  says: 

It  is  without  contest  that  the  proi'edure 
for  the  selection  of  a  Vice  President  must 
contemplate  the  assurance  of  a  person  who 
is  compatible  with  the  President.  ...  In 
this  way,  the  country  would  be  assured  of 
a  Vice  President  of  the  same  political  party 
a,s  the  President,  someone  who  would  pre- 
.sumably  work  In  harmony  with  the  basic 
policies  of  the  President. 

Nowhere  in  the  committee  testimony, 
discussions  or  floor  debate  will  you  find 
any  suggestion  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  a  President  who  Is  the  subject  of  a 
serious  impeachment  inquiry  and  whose 
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credibility  has  been  Irretrievably  dam- 
aged to  be  allowed  to  nominate  the  man 
who  may  prove  to  be  his  successor. 

Our  power  under  the  25th  amendment 
to  confirm  should  not  be  confused  with 
a  requirement  to  rubber  stamp.  I  recog- 
nize the  feelings  of  friendship  and  loyalty 
that  many  Members  of  the  Chamber  have 
toward  the  minority  leader  and  their  re- 
spect for  his  long  years  of  service,  but  I 
think  we  have  a  larger  duty  to  perform, 
and  that  Is  to  guarantee  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  leadership  of  the  high- 
est quality  and  excellence,  and.  If  possi- 
ble, to  let  them  make  that  choice  them- 
selves. 

Without  in  any  way  questioning  Mr. 
Fords  personal  honesty  or  moral  integ- 
rity. I  believe  the  issue  before  us  is 
whether  he  has  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship necessary  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  land  because  we  all  know  that  the 
only  real  function  of  a  Vice  President 
is  to  be  prepared  to  become  President  at 
a  moments  notice. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ford  Is  In 
harmony  with  Mr.  Nixon.  Throughout 
the  unfolding  horrors  of  Watergate  and 
the  increasing  evidence  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  broken  the  law  and 
violated  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Ford  has 
t)een  serving  as  the  foremost  apologist  for 
the  White  House  in  a  manner  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  call  of  party  loyalty.  He 
has  a  voting  record  far  to  the  right  of 
any  mandate  that  might  even  be  mis- 
takenly attributed  to  the  electorate  in 
the  1972  elections.  But  under  no  circum- 
stances can  he  be  described  as  the  man 
the  American  people  would  most  likely 
choose  as  their  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ford  is  in 
harmony  with  Mr.  Nixon.  The  question 
before  the  Congress  is  whether  either  Mr. 
Nixon  or  Mr.  Ford  is  in  harmony  with 
the  American  people.  The  question  is 
whether  Congress  is  bound  to  impose 
upon  the  electorate  a  potential  nonelect- 
ed  President  who  in  turn  would  then  be 
free  to  choose  a  nonelected  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

This  very  real  possibility  is  clearly 
beyond  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  25th 
amendment,  and  is  in  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  our  system  of  government.  For 
all  its  checks  and  balances,  and  separa- 
tion of  powers  among  the  three  branches 
of  Government,  the  Constitution  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  protect  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  public  will  as  expressed 
through  elections.  It  would  be  an  abuse 
of  the  intent  of  this  amendment  to  allow 
It  to  be  used  to  fill  both  Chief  Executive 
Offices  without  an  election.  Elections 
were  considered  by  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  as  the  appropriate  way  of 
filling  the  Presidency  if  a  double  vacancy 
arose. 

In  a  case  in  which  the  President  and 
Vice  President  leave  office,  whether  by 
death,  removal,  or  resignation,  the  Con- 
stitution permits  Congress  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  election  of  a  new  President, 
even  though  the  former  President's  term 
has  not  yet  expired. 

The  specific  language  in  article  n,  sec- 
tion I  of  the  Constitution  Is  as  follows : 

Congress  roAy  by  law,  provide  for  th«  Case 


of  Removal.  Death.  Resignation  or  Inability, 
both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
declaring  what  Officer  shaU  then  act  as  Presi- 
dent, and  such  Officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  DlsabUlty  be  removed,  or  a  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected 

Mr.  Ford  is  Mr.  Nixon's  choice,  but  he 
need  not  be  ours.  The  intent  of  the  25th 
amendment  was  to  make  the  Congress 
an  equal  partner  in  the  filling  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  we 
should  be  assured  of  the  propriety  and 
wisdom  of  the  nomination  on  all  points 
before  confirming.  The  Congress  has  re- 
jected nominations  submitted  by  the 
President  before,  including  two  nomina- 
tions to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  It 
does  not  have  to  accept  this  nomination 
from  a  President  who  even  some  mem- 
bers of  his  party  believe  should  leave 
office. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  the  Congress 
Immobilize  itself  in  the  current  crisis. 
It  has  a  responsibility  to  move  in  a  more 
expeditious  manner  with  the  impeach- 
ment inquiry,  and  I  think  it  was  inap- 
propriate for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
give  priority  to  the  Ford  nomination 
over  the  many  impeachment  resolutions 
referred  to  it.  There  is  another  way  in 
which  we  can  act.  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  as  have  other  Members  of 
Congress,  which  would  make  possible  in- 
terim national  elections  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President  In  the  case  of  slmul- 
taneoiis  vacancies  in  these  two  offices. 
My  bill  would  allow  the  person  in  line 
of  succession  under  the  1947  statute,  in 
this  case  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to 
assume  the  Acting  Presidency  until  a 
special  election  could  be  held.  Under  a 
law  enacted  in  1792,  It  was  for  94  years 
the  law  of  the  land  that  in  the  event  of 
a  double  vacancy  the  people,  through 
elections,  could  directly  pick  new  na- 
tional leadership.  The  right  can  be  re- 
stored to  them,  and  I  hope  we  shall  do 
so,  no  matter  what  action  is  taken  today. 
But  it  is  also  certain  that  In  confirming 
the  Ford  nomination  today,  the  House 
will  be  shutting  out  the  possibility  that 
the  electorate  would  be  able  to  choose 
a  new  President  and  Vice  President  be- 
fore 1976. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hathaway.  It  would  alter  the 
succession  to  place  the  minority  leader 
in  the  Acting  Presidency  until  such  an 
election  could  be  held.  I  would  support 
Mr  Hathaway !s  version,  too,  as  witness 
to  my  basic  concern  that  we  preserve  our 
democratic  institutions  rather  than  trim 
them  to  the  needs  of  particular  persons. 

In  a  period  marked  by  Watergate, 
usurpation  of  power,  gross  misconduct, 
and  violations  of  the  law  stemming  from 
the  White  House,  rampant  economic 
problems  resulting  from  mismanage- 
ment, and  the  unprecedented  resigna- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  following  a 
criminal  conviction,  we  have  In  this  coun- 
try an  atmosphere  of  cynicism,  aliena- 
tion, despair,  and  a  growing  belief  that 
Government  service  is  equivalent  with 
corruption.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  findings  of  a  recent  Harris  survey, 
comnvlssioned  by  a  Senate  subcommittee. 
It  showed  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
are  disenchanted  with  Government.  It 
showed  61  percent  believing  that  "what 


you — the  people — think  does  not  count 
much  anyway;"  it  showed  55  percent 
feeling  that  "people  running  the  coun- 
try do  not  really  care  what  happens  to 
you;"  It  showed  76  percent  thinking  that 
"the  rich  get  rich  and  the  poor  get  poor- 
er"; and  It  showed  60  p>ercent  agreeing 
that  "most  elective  officials  are  in  poli- 
tics for  all  they  personally  can  get  out  of 
it."  These  are  very  sad  findings,  and  they 
impose  a  responsibility  upon  us.  One  of 
the  ways  to  restore  the  confidence  in 
Government  that  has  been  so  badly 
eroded  is  to  return  the  choice  of  na- 
tional leadership  to  the  people  through 
our   traditional  method   of  elections. 

I  know  that  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Ford  is  considered  preordained  and  that 
arrangements  for  his  taking  the  oath 
have  already  been  made.  But  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  carefully  what  they 
are  doing  and  to  ask  themselves  wheth- 
er it  is  necessary  to  rubber  stamp  this 
nomination.  I  believe  it  is  not,  and  that 
the  alternative  would  be  more  in  keep- 
ing with  tliis  body's  role  as  a  surrogate 
of  the  people  and  a  protector  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Our  procedure  should  have  been  first 
in  &n  expeditious  manner  to  determine 
whether  the  President  should  be  Im- 
peached. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  an  additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  think 
that  the  American  people  do  not  want  to 
put  Mr.  Ford  into  office.  I  think  the 
American  people  want  us  first  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  President  should  be 
impeached.  Then  they,  under  our  frame- 
worlr,  will  have  the  ultimate  power  to  de- 
cide in  an  election  who  they  want  to  be 
the  President  of  this  country.  I  suggest 
that  those  of  you  who  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Ford  on  the  ground  that 
he  Is  going  to  be  the  President  are  not 
really  following  through  in  what  you  hear 
from  the  constituency  that  you  represent. 
They  want  an  election,  and  they  want 
to  be  able  to  determine  who  is  their 
leader. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

COCCHLIN ) . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  House 
of  Representatives  considers  a  historic 
decision  implementing  the  25th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  for  the  first 
time  since  its  enactment. 

While  this  fact,  perhaps,  adds  a  note 
of  drama  to  the  occasion,  I  think  the 
overriding  concern  Is  that  the  House  act 
with  responsibility  and  reason  In  voting 
on  Mr.  Ford.  The  Nation  needs  and  Is  en- 
titled to  a  Vice  President  selected  In  con- 
formance with  th"  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  history  of  the  past  dozen 
years  spells  out  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  having  the  office  of  Vice 
President  filled. 
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The  language  of  the  25th  amendment, 
•authored  by  a  distinguished  Democratic 
Senator,  prescribes  that  the  President 
nominate  the  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Implicit  In  this  is  the  presumption 
that  the  President  will  select  someone 
who  shares  his  philosophy  and  represents 
the  party  that  won  the  previous  Presi- 
dential election. 

I  cannot,  except  in  the  wildest  stretch 
of  Imagination,  perceive  that  any  other 
course  of  action  would  be  followed.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  "caretaker"  be  ap- 
pointed as  Vice  President,  a  theory  that 
belies  the  reason  and  our  need  for  a  Vice 
President. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  course  that  has 
evolved  In  Mr.  Ford's  selection  and  con- 
firmation proceedings  is  that  which  we 
could  have  expected  in  implementing  the 
25th  amendment.  Tiie  only  questions 
that  remain  are  these:  is  Mr.  Ford 
worthy  and  capable  of  fulfilling  the  Vice- 
Presidency  and  beyond  that,  of  course, 
of  the  Presidency  if  it  were  necessary? 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  has 
a  person  nominated  for  public  office  been 
so  thoroughly  investigated.  The  depth 
and  scope  of  the  Investigations  by  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  and  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  have  never  been 
equaled  In  searching  out  an  Indhidual's 
public  and  private  existence  as  have 
those  involving  Mr.  Ford. 

On  these  inquiries  and  Mr.  Fords  pub- 
lic hearings  we,  in  the  House,  must  base 
much  of  our  decision  on  the  candidate's 
worthiness  to  assume  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. The  verdict  has  heen  overwhelm- 
ing for  Mr.  Ford. 

There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  public 
service  who  has  not  made  mistakes  or 
regretted  decisions.  Mr.  Ford  would  be 
the  last  person  to  Imply  that  his  long 
record  In  public  service  would  meet  vrith 
approval  by  everyone  tliroughout  a  Na- 
tion that  prides  itself  on  individualism, 
free  thinking  and  diverse  opinions. 

In  a  quailer  of  a  century  in  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Ford  almost  dally  has  made 
decisions  suid  cast  votes  that  aicompass  a 
number  of  subject  and  concern  so  multi- 
tudinous as  to  defy  comparison. 

Yet,  through  all  the  emotion  and  swirl 
of  events  that  cascade  aroimd  Capitol 
Hill.  Mr.  Ford  has  compiled  another  rec- 
ord which  is  every  bit  as  important,  in- 
deed if  not  more  Important,  than  the 
"yeas"  and  "nays"  to  which  anyone  can 
take  exception, 

Mr.  Ford  is  an  honorable  and  decent 
man.  He  is  not  a  "manufactured"  public 
official  of  intractable  demeanor,  but  a 
warm  and  friendly  individual  who  recog- 
nizes that  in  Washlnpton,  as  in  life,  you 
deal  with  people  a.s  individuals.  Mr.  Ford 
is  imderstanding  and  compassionate;  he 
is  a  man  who  understands  his  own  con- 
stituency and  yet  recognizes  there  are 
others  whose  constituencies  maintain 
different  values  and  divei-se  opinions. 

As  House  minority  leader.  Mr.  Ford  has 
a  conciliator!'  and  reasonable  approach. 
He  Is  a  man  of  modesty  and  humility.  To 
those  who  denigrate  such  basic  attri- 
butes In  a  human  being,  I  would  remind 
critics  that  these  often  are  the  most 
needed  qualities  In  a  leader  when  it  comes 
time  to  implement  great  decisions  and 
i^re  Indispensable  to  governing. 


When  the  fiery  dialog  dies  and  the 
partisan  cries  fade  away,  we  must  do 
what  we  believe,  in  our  hearts  and  con- 
sciences, is  best  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Ford's  confir- 
mation as  Vice  President  meets  that  test. 
I  am  proud  to  cast  my  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  confirmation  of- 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Gerald  R.  Foed  is  one  of  the  most  able 
and  talented  people  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  know.  He  is  a  very  decent  and 
humble  man.  He  is  a  man  who  possesses  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense  and  his 
ascendancy  to  the  Vice  Presidency  is  very 
timely  at  this  point  in  cur  history. 

Since  he  was  nominated  to  be  Vice 
President.  I  have  been  asked  many  times 
"What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?  '  In  each 
case  I  can  say  he  is  a  good,  honest  man 
with  a  unique  capacity  for  leadership. 

I  served  with  Mr.  Ford  in  the  House 
before  and  after  he  was  elected  minority 
leader.  During  all  that  time  he  has  al- 
ways had  my  trust  and  respect. 

He  can  be  partisan  as  his  role  as  a 
party  leader  requires  him  to  be  but  he 
has  made  his  record  by  being  totally 
committed  to  constructive  debate.  His 
constructive,  positive  outlook  toward  the 
legislative  process  can  best  be  seen  in 
the  quick  endorsement  he  received  from 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  and.  nat- 
urally. Mr.  Ford's  opponent  during  many 
House  debates. 

As  Vice  President  he  will  bi-lng  his 
special  legislative  expertise  to  the  job  in 
a  way  that  can  only  help  strengthen 
communication  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

His  judgment  has  been  honed  by  25 
years  in  the  House  and  can  be  applied  ef- 
fectively to  the  sensitive  issues  this  coun- 
try faces  today  The  nature  of  any  con- 
gressional con.stituency  is  such  that  it  re- 
quires a  Representative  to  make  careful 
decisions  on  complex  Issues  In  hundreds 
of  subject  areas  under  the  pressure  of 
many  competing  Interests  Gerry  Ford 
has  risen  to  the  position  of  Republican 
leadership  In  the  House  without  flinching 
from  difficult  decision.s  and  while  re- 
maining .sen.sitive  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  people  he  represents  and  the 
coimtry  he  serves. 

His  integrity  and  moral  rectitude  have 
not  only  never  been  called  into  question 
but  can  serve  as  an  example  to  others. 
Probably  tlie  most  Intensive  investiga- 
tion ever  conducted  Into  a  man's  back- 
ground has  just  been  undertaken  by 
friend  and  foe  on  Mr  Ford.  The  fact  that 
there  was  no  adverse  information  only 
confirms  what  those  of  us  who  have  been 
close  to  him  over  the  years  already  know. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  he  will 
assume  the  Vice-Presidency  at  a  most 
difficult  time  in  our  history.  The  prob- 
lems that  need  attention  are  of  a  major 
magnitude  and  the  administration  is  be- 
ing beseiged  from  every  side. 


In  this  darkness,  however,  is  a  ready- 
made  opportunity  for  a  man  of  Gerry 
Ford's  character  and  ability.  The  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House  does  not  receive 
the  attention  of  the  national  media  as 
others  in  political  life  do,  but  once  Mr, 
Ford  is  sworn  in  as  Vice  President  he  will 
soon  gain  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

The  public  will  see  him  as  a  man  fully 
committed  to  the  achievement  of  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  as  a  man  worthy  of  the 
public  trust.  He  will  earn  and  retain  that 
trust. 

We  in  the  House  are  among  those  who 
know  Gerry  Ford  best  so  I  have  no  doubt 
his  nomination  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved  today.  I  very  much  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him. 

Following  my  attendance  at  the  White 
House  w  here  President  Nixon  announced 
to  the  Nation  that  his  choice  for  Vice 
President  was  Gerry  Ford,  I  was  asked 
for  my  comments  by  the  news  media. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  repeat  the 
essence  of  those  remarks  in  describing 
my  good  and  close  friend,  Gerry  Ford. 

I  believe  Gerry  Ford  Is  an  excellent  choice 
for  the  Vice  Presidency.  He  was  an  All- 
Amerlcan  football  player  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
Congressman.  Knowing  him.  as  I  do.  Oerry 
Pord  win  make  an  all-Amerlcan  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Gerry  Ford.  wHl  serve  as  a  "great 
bridge  builder"  between  the  Congress  and 
llie  executive  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  will  urge  that  President  Nixon 
appoint  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Domes- 
tic Council.  In  this  way  Gerry  Ford  can 
serve  as  the  "Domestic  President"  of  the 
United  States  thereby  permitting  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  concentrate  on  the  ex- 
traordinarily demanding  and  awesome 
responsibilities  associated  with  our  inter- 
national interests  and  concerns  where  he 
has  demonstrated  exceptional  ability  and 
expertise. 

This  Is  a  great  day  for  America.  I 
sincerely  believe  Gerry  Ford  will  serve 
as  the  catalyst  toward  restoring  a  new 
sense  of  confidence  in  our  Government. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  *Mi  Ash- 
brook  '  . 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  confirmation  of 
Gerald  Ford. 

Mr,  Chairman,  during  the  seven  terms 
that  I  have  served  in  the  Congress, 
Gerald  Ford  has  proven  to  me  that  he 
is  a  fine,  honorable,  able,  intelligent,  and 
perceptive  human  being.  He  is  able  to  dis- 
cuss differences  of  opinion  in  a  way  which 
is  neither  arrogant  nor  demanding  I 
think  that  he  will  bring  the  same  ap- 
proach to  the  Vice-Presidency. 

I  have  always  set  standards  for  myself 
and  I  try  to  keep  those  standards  I  use 
certain  guidelines  in  assessing  a  person. 
One  of  those  guidelines  is  the  person's 
;r..«;tincts  How  does  a  i>erson  resjxmd 
when  the  going  is  tough''  How  does  a 
person  respond  when  things  are  trouble- 
some? How  does  a  person  respond  when 
the  heat  is  on' 

I  can  say  that  Jerry  Ford,  by  his  In- 
stincts, by  his  response,  shows  that  he  la 
of  the  particular  caliljer  that  we  are  look- 
ing for  in  the  Vice-Presidency. 
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He  Is  a  person  who  comes  through  both 
on  television  and  in  person  honestly  and 
sincerely.  I  am  sure  that  Jkrky  Ford  as 
Vice  President  will  be  proven  to  be  a  man 
ably  equipped  by  temper,  background, 
intelligence,  and  a  sense  of  public  serv- 
ice to  do  the  best  possible  for  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
vote  affirmatively  on  the  nomination  of 
Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  An  affirmative  vote  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  our  country.  I 
am  confident  that  Gerald  Ford  will  be  a 
Vice  President  who  will  work  with  the 
Congress  and  always  be  open  to  our  com- 
ments and  suggestions. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr  Mters)  . 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  for  my  good  friend.  Jerry  Ford,  to- 
day with  enthusiasm.  I  have  listened 
today  to  the  group  that  is  fighting 
against  his  election  and  the  reasons  they 
state  for  their  no  votes.  It  Is  not  my  in- 
tention to  question  their  motions  and 
validity  of  their  argxunents.  The  25th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  gives 
each  of  us  the  right  to  vote  for  or  ag&inst 
the  I»residents  nominee  for  any  reason  or 
for  no  reason.  We  can  and  must  vote  our 
best  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the 
second  highest  office  in  our  country. 
Then  we  live  with  our  conscience  and 
that  record. 

I  have  not  come  up  with  my  fancy 
formula  nor  question  and  answer  form 
to  examine  the  capacity  and  ability  of 
our  candidate.  I  have  long  admired  Jerry 
Ford.  The  qualities  he  possesses  of  cool- 
ness, calmness,  judgment,  integrity,  and 
capacity  for  work,  make  him  well  quali- 
fied for  and  deserving  of  this  office  in  my 
opinion. 

Later  today,  he  will  become  tbe  Vice 
President.  I  hope  each  of  us.  even  those 
who  presently  oppose  him.  will  unite  be- 
hind him  to  help  him  in  the  difficult  Job 
that  he  has  ahead  for  him.  With  our  help 
and  our  prayers,  we  must  move  forward 
to  restore  the  confidence  m  our  Govern- 
ment and  in  our  Nation. 

I  am  proud  today  to  cast  my  vote  for 
truly  a  gentleman  in  every  respect. 
Gerald  R  Ford  of  Michigan,  to  be  the 
40th  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Mailliakdi  . 

Mr.  MAILLIARO.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  so 
much  has  been  said  by  the  many  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  today  in  support 
of  confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice 
President  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
me  to  add  my  appraisal  of  his  excep- 
tional ability  and  character.  I  do  how- 
ever want  to  say — by  means  of  this  rec- 
ord— to  Gerky  that  Ibiilly  and  I  have  en- 
joyed our  cordial  personal  relationships 
with  Betty  and  himself  and  hope  they 
will  continue  when  he  assumes  this  new 
and  higher  responsibility.  I  alao  want  to 
say  to  him  that  just  as  I  have  found  his 
leadership  here  in  the  House  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  quality  I  know  beyond 
doubt  that  hl«  leadership  a«  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  ask  oX  ua  who  follow  nothing 


that  is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  our 
beloved  country. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Veysey>. 

Mr.  VEY8EY.  Mr.  Chairman,  never  in 
our  history  have  we  seen  such  an  Inten- 
sive and  relentless  public  investigation 
of  a  man's  life  than  we  have  here  in  the 
Congress  since  the  nomination  of  Jerry 
Ford  for  the  Vice-Presidencv. 

And  never  In  history,  through  the 
thousands  of  public  screenings  of  nom- 
inees for  high  office,  has  a  man  better 
withstood  this  grueling,  always  painful, 
often  shattering,  but  very  necessary  test. 

Jerry  Fords  life  has  been  the  ulti- 
mate In  public  service.  While  rising  to 
the  position  as  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  has  continued  steadfastly  to  serve  his 
constituency  In  Michigan  which  first 
elected  him  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  He  has  earned,  through  his  great 
moral  strength,  his  deliberate  wisdom, 
his  unique  ability  to  listen  to  and  cul- 
tivate all  sides  of  an  issue,  and  his  un- 
failing loyalty  to  the  principles  In  which 
he  believes,  the  absolute  respect  of 
friends  and  adversaries  alike. 

A.t  this  particular  Juncture  In  this  Na- 
tion's history,  when  we  have  seen  the 
public's  confidence  shattered  time  and 
time  again  by  wrongdoings  In  public  of- 
fice, the  selection  of  a  man  like  Jerry 
Ford  for  the  Vice  Presidency  can  l)e  a 
godsend.  For  he  embodies  all  of  the  qual- 
ities Americans  look  for  In  men  of  great- 
ness, but  which  they  believe  they  have 
lost  In  so  many  of  their  leaders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  energy  crisis  Is  an 
anthill  compared  to  the  paramount 
problem  America  faces  today — a  crisis  of 
confidence  in  her  political  system.  In 
State  after  state,  political  leaders  and 
elected  officials  have  been  indicted.  New 
ones  have  been  elected,  and  they  too 
have  foundered  on  their  own  self -Indul- 
gence. 

Most  recently,  we  have  been  numbed 
by  the  Inexcusable  and  unexplainable 
derangements  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  we  have  been  shattered  by 
the  forced  resignation  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  had  become  a  national  hero  to 
millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman.  America  needs  desper- 
ately the  kind  of  man  who  can  bridge 
this  seemingly  bottomless  chasm 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  Jerry  Ford  will 
not  only  present  the  kind  of  image  we  so 
despwrately  need  today  in  the  second- 
highest  ofHce  of  our  land,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve that  he  will  be  a  great  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Further.  I  think  Jerry  Ford.  If 
called  upon,  would  also  be  a  great  Presi- 
dent. And  that  Is  a  question  we  have  to 
seriously  consider  when  we  put  him  next 
in  line  for  the  Presidency. 

Another  factor  which  I  believe  to  be 
important  In  this  particular  case  Is 
Jerry  Ford's  close  relationship  with  the 
Congress  and  the  high  opinion  of  him 
which  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
share  equally. 

Never  In  my  memory  have  the  Con- 
gress and  an  administration  t)een  more 
antagonistic  than  we  have  seen  In  the 
past  year. 


And  while  I  applaud  the  President's 
new  determination  to  open  the  White 
House  doors  to  congressional  input,  I  do 
not  believe  he  can  completely  clear  the 
black  clouds  without  Jerry  Ford's  help 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  more  than  6 
weeks  of  painstaking,  meticulous  con- 
gressional examination  of  every  page  In 
Jerry  Fords  life,  and  through  the  ex- 
haustive employment  of  33  FBI  field  of- 
fices, and  350  special  FBI  agents,  the 
American  public  has  come  to  know  and 
trust  Jerry  Ford  just  as  most  of  us  here 
have  known  and  trusted  him  for  years. 

Today  the  public  believes  in  him  just 
like  we  believe  in  him.  And  that  Is  a  most 
important  accomplishme»t.  I  commend 
the  committees  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  for  their  exceptional  effort. 
It  was  necessary,  and  It  was  done  right. 

The  following  words  of  the  next  Vice 
President,  when  asked  during  the  Sen- 
ate confirmation  hearings  to  define  his 
concent  of  the  Presidency,  are  timely 
and  fitting: 

I  believe  the  President  has  to  be  a  person 
of  great  truth,  and  the  American  people 
have  to  believe  that  he  Is  truthful.  I  think 
the  President  has  to  lead  by  example,  dis- 
playing the  standards,  morally,  ethically,  and 
otherwise,  by  which  most  Americans  lead 
their  lives 

From  "All  American  boy"  and  athletic 
standout  at  Michigan — to  the  Vice-Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States.  Jerry  Ford 
has  been  everything  that  statement 
rightfully  prescribes. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  represent  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  470,000 
constituents  by  voting  today  In  their  be- 
half for  Jerry  Ford  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
my  colleague's  yielding. 

I,  of  course,  rise  In  support  of  the  con- 
firmation of  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Gerald  Ford. 

At  this  particular  time,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  National  League  has 
voted  unanimously  to  move  a  baseball 
franchise  to  Washington,  D.C.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Horton)  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  Price)  In  thanking  our  distin- 
guished Si>eaker.  our  Vice-Presidential 
designate.  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher*.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diccst,  and 
a  number  of  Senators,  for  the  help  and 
assistance  that  they  have  given  in  mak- 
ing this  possible. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  also  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  who  has  acted  as  the  chairman 
of  our  little  group. 

Back  In.  I  think  it  was,  about  Sep- 
tember or  October  1971,  a  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  became  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  lose  the 
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Washington  Senators  and  not  have  base- 
ball In  Washington.  I  remember  that  at 
that  time  the  Vice  President  soon-to-be, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford)  and  our  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  Indicated  their  support.  The 
gentlemaa  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk) 
and  I,  tlw  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Broyhill)   as  the  executive  group 


been  not  only  elected,  but  repeatedly  re- 
elected minority  leader  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  Now,  by  our  vote,  he  will 
be  confirmed  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  after  passing  imder  the 
penetrating  scrutiny  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Never 
has  a  nominee  to  any  elective  office  had 
to  undergo  such  a  grilling — and  on 
national  television  to  boot.  Few  in  this 


of  those  Members  of  the  House,  went  out  body  could  undergo  the  same  scrutiny, 

to  Phoenix  to  talk  with  the  representa-  The   country   certainly   can   count  on 

tives  of  baseball  at  that  time  to  urge  jerry  Ford  to  give  us  his  best  as  Vice 

the  baseball  team  to  come  back  to  Wash-  president. 

ington.  I  am  sure  he  finds  it  noteworthy  that 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Sisk,  this  day  on  which  he  succeeds  to  the 


To  make  a  valid  comparison,  any  of  us 
in  political  life  would  be  more  than  de- 
lighted to  receive  such  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence  as  the  results  of  this 
survey  indicate. 

This  information  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  sure  that  this  body  will, 
like  my  constituents  and  myself,  give  un- 
qualified support  for  the  confirmation 
of  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  the  next  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Ml-.  Sixes)  . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  nat- 


for  the  work  he  has  done.  I  think  it  is    second  highest  office  in  the  land,  is  the     ural   that  many  People  in  and  out  of 


particularly  appropriate  at  this  time  in 
this  debate  that  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  Ford)  for  his  continuous 
support  In  our  efforts  to  try  to  get  base- 
ball back  to  Washington,  and  also  to 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) for  his  help.  I  tliink  this  is  a  great 
day  in  Washington  sports  history. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  next  base- 
ball season.  I  again  want  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  all  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigsui  (Mr.  Ford>  did  to  make 
this  possible. 

Mr.  SISK.  V/ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornla. 

Mr.  SISK.  J  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  want  to  thank 
all  of  our  colleagues,  some  200  or  300,  who 
signed  the  petition  we  took  to  Phoenix 
2  years  ago,  and  v,;e  ■  ant  to  thank  every 
one  of  them  tor  their  help  and  support. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from   Idaho    (Mr.   Symms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  cast  my  vote  for  Jerry  Ford  who  has 
been  the  leader  of  my  paity  in  my  short 
time  in  Congress. 

Jerry  Is  fair,  open  and  has  been  Im- 
peccably honest  with  me  on  every  Issue 
we  have  faced — some  we  agreed  on  and 
some  we  did  not,  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
earns  one's  respect. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  vote  a  man 
into  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presidency  who 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  a  strong 
America  and  his  convictions;  that  is,  call- 
ing for  the  impeachment  of  Justice 
Douglas. 

We  will  miss  him  in  the  House,  but 
wish  him  and  our  country  every  success 
In  the  future.  May  God  bless  him  in  this 
new  challenge  and  may  he  further  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairmai.,  one  can 
add  little  to  what  has  been  said  of  our 
respected,  hard-working  minc-ity  leader, 
now  the  Vice-President-designate.  No  one 
can  remain  25  years  in  the  public  eye 
without  undergoing  a  searching  evalua- 
tion by  those  he  serves.  The  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford  has  done  that  and  more. 
Not  only  has  he  repeatedly  passed  the 
test  of  the  people  of  his  district  and  his 
State  of  Michigan,  but  he  has  achieved 
the  same  success  in  this  body.  He  has 


anniversary  date  of  Kentucky-born 
Abraham  Lincoln's  sweartng-in  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  this  historic  body. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
particularly  honored  at  this  time  to  rise 
In  unqualified  support  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  This  is  truly 
an  historic  occasion,  in  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  take  part. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  will  recall 
that  at  the  time  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  held  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  Representative 
Ford,  I  appeared  before  that  committee 
to  present  the  results  of  a  public  opinion 
survey  which  I  conducted  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Virginia  Each  of  the  house- 
holds in  my  district  was  provided  with 
a  ballot  which  asked  a  vei-y  simple  ques- 
tion: "Would  you  cast  your  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan as  the  40th  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States?" 

In  view  of  the  unique  nature  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  I  believe 
the  results  of  this  poll  are  particularly 
significant,  and  also  merit  the  consider- 
ation of  this  body  today. 

A  recent  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  described  the  residents  of  the 
Eighth  District  as  "national  citizens." 
Because  of  the  district's  geographical 
location  adjoining  the  Nation's  Capital, 
its  residents  range  from  farmers  and 
suburbanites  to  people  who  live  under 
typical  urban  conditions. 

Thousands  of  the  residents  of  the 
Eighth  District  are  Goverrmient  workers. 
Most  of  them  are  not  what  you  would 
call  traditional  Virginians,  but  are 
former  residents  of  every  section  of  the 
country.  The  district's  census  figures  rea- 
sonably reflect  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in 
relation  to  percentages  of  minority 
groups.  In  living  habits,  personal  inter- 
ests, and  earning  power,  the  residents  of 
Virginia's  Eighth  District  are  typical  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

As  of  this  date,  more  than  20,000  re- 
plies to  the  sui-vey  have  arrived  at  my 
office.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  re- 
port to  my  colleagues  tliat  the  totals 
show  overwhelming  support  for  Mr. 
Ford,  with  some  79.2  percent  casting 
their  votes  in  favor  of  his  confirmation 
as  Vice  President. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  tally  represents 
a  substantial  expression  of  opinion  by 
residents  of  Virginia's  Eighth  District. 


my  district  would  ask  my  opinion  of 
the  designation  of  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan  for  Vice  President.  The  answer 
was  the  same  to  aU  of  them:  I  consider 
him  the  best  choice  available  to  the 
President  for  this  very  important  post,  . 

I  doubt  there  are  many  people  who 
seriously  question  that  statement.  There 
has  been  opposition  from  some  quarters, 
but  it  is  minimal  and  explainable.  Gerald 
Ford  is  a  man  who  has  the  confidence 
of  the  people  who  know  him  or  know  of 
his  work,  his  qualifications,  and  his  char- 
acter. It  is  very  significant  that  he 
received  an  overwhelming  endorsement 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  vote  will 
follow  a  similar  pattern.  This  is  a  re- 
markable thing  in  that  those  who  know 
you  best  can  be  most  critical.  Gerald 
Ford  has  been  an  outstanding  figure  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  25  years.  He  has  grown  in 
stature  and  in  responsibility.  He  has 
voted  his  conscience  and  that  Is  what 
each  of  us  should  do. 

Yet  he  has  retained  the  friendship  and 
the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  polit- 
ical aisle.  He  has  also  survived  with  little 
difficulty  the  political  wars  in  his  home 
State  and  district.  And  a  man  who  can 
do  that  for  25  years  Is  not  a  political 
accident.  Such  a  man  Gerald  Ford  Is 
who  understands  people  and  their  needs 
and  whose  dedicated  efforts  in  their  be- 
half has  assured  their  confidence  and 
support.  They  are  a  cross  section  of 
America. 

I  have  served  with  Jerry  Ford  during 
all  of  his  time  here.  We  were  privileged 
to  work  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  many  years  and  on 
the  exacting  but  important  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense,  where  he  pave  outstand- 
ing service.  I  have  not  iieard  as  much 
regret  expressed  when  any  other  man 
left  that  committee  because  of  the  re- 
quirements of  other  responsibilities — in 
his  case,  leadership  responsibilities. 
That  is  the  kind  of  work  he  did  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Our  families  have  enjoyed  a  close  rela- 
tionship and  Mrs.  Sikes  and  I  have 
watched  ^-iih  pride  their  achievements 
and  shared  the  happiness  of  Jerry  and 
Mrs.  Pord  as  their  children  grew  into 
maturity.  The  friendship  which  we 
formed  witli  the  Ford  family  early  In 
his  service  here  has  been  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  of  cur  own  tenure  in 
Washington. 

Jkrry  Pdrd  Lb  one  of  those  fortunate 
individuals  who  can  accept  calmly  and 
responsibly    exacting    duties,    drudgery, 
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sometimes  the  criticism  of  the  news 
media  particularly  If  they  disagree  with 
your  political  nhiloeophy — and  always 
the  Increasing  demands  from  the  people 
back  home  for  more  services  from  Got- 
emment.  He  has  accepted  all  of  thl3  and 
continued  to  do  one  of  the  moat  credit- 
able jobs  of  any  Member  of  Congress. 
He  has  ?rown  into  leadership  In  the 
House — the  toughest  school  of  all.  He 
Is  the  kind  of  leader  America  must  have 
if  we  are  to  exist  as  a  free,  democratic 
land  of  opportunity. 

We  can  be  certain  that  whatever  his 
capacity  in  life,  Jerry  Ford  will  never 
cease  to  be  concerned  about  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
He  Is  proud  to  be  an  American.  This 
pride  has  been  reflected  In  his  service 
here.  It  Is  an  outstjuidlng  service  and 
Gerald  R  Ford  of  Michigan  Is  an  out- 
standing American  I  can  go  further. 
He  is  a  great  American. 

This  is  an  historic  first  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  for  America  It 
i.^  also  a  e;reat  credit  to  the  House  that 
we  are  preparing  to  confirm  for  Vice 
F*resident  a  man  who  proved  himself 
wc>rthy  of  public  tnost  as  a  Memljer  of 
the  House. 

I  proudly  Join  in  congratulating  Jerry 
?y>RD  on  the  great  honor  and  the  new 
re8pon«iblllty  he  is  preparing  to  assume 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  constmae  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

PKTTtS' 

Mr  PETTIS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  known  Jramv 
FoRO  since  I  first  came  to  Congress.  He 
has  served  thLs  House  well  and  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  support- 
ins  hLs  nommallon  as  Vice  President. 

Jerry  Ford  Is  a  man  of  integrity,  a 
man  of  honesty,  and  a  man  of  political 
compettnce  His  i.^  the  type  of  iolld.  de- 
p  ndable  leadership  chi.s  coun.ry  needs 
most  rizht  now  If  public  trust  and  con- 
fld-^nce  m  t;overnment  is  to  b^-  restored 

I  was  pleased  to  note  tha.  just  last 
w  efe.  a  public  opinion  poll  taken  in  his 
0-.1.:'.  F.fih  Congressional  Listrlct  In 
Michitan.  showed  Jca«Y  Pord  receiving 
the  same  85-percent  vote  of  confidence 
he  received  la.st  November  when  he  wa.s 
retlecU'd  to  his  13th  term  in  the  House. 

This  IS  an  historic  moment.  For  the 
first  time  535  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  using  their  votes  to  elect  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  b'^half  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  0\i.-  combined  judgment  will  take 
liie  place  oi  that  of  70  million  registered 
voters. 

The  Senate  has  tdready  cast  its  ballot. 
Now.  the  House,  which  holds  true  re- 
sponsibility for  being  the  representative 
voice  of  the  people,  will  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  3im  confident  m^y  vote 
for  Jkrby  Ford  is  a  vote  for  the  people. 

Mr.  HUTCHINStiS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  tjentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  J. 
William  Stantcwi  such  tl.Tie  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  J.  WHJLIAM  STANTON  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support 
today  to  ra.st  an  afflrmaUve  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  Gkkai4>  R.  Forp.  from  the 


State  of  Michigan,  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  speakers  who 
have  preceded  me  have  gone  into  great 
detail  as  to  the  nominee's  qualifications 
and  ability.  Realizing  that  their  elo- 
quence exceeds  my  own.  I  will  try  not  to 
repeat  to  many  of  them. 

Last  night,  while  driving  home.  I  no- 
ticed on  the  bumper  of  the  car  In  front 
of  me  a  sticker  that  read  "Jerry  Ford — 
Makes  Things  Better."  To  us  who  spend 
so  much  time  in  Washington  we  recog- 
nize this  as  a  bumper  sticker  advertising 
a  local  automotive  agency.  However.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  this  bumper  stick- 
er epitomizes  my  own  thoughts  regard- 
ing the  person.  Jerry  Ford,  and  his  selec- 
tion as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Jerry  Ford  has  and,  I  am  sure,  will 
continue  to  "make  things  better."  Work- 
ing with  him  over  the  last  9  years  has 
been  an  experience  that  I  shall  always 
cherish.  His  great  attributes  of  justice, 
fairness  and  sense  of  fair  play  have  won 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  almost 
all  of  his  colleagiies.  He  Ls.  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  true  leader  He  has.  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  political  life 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
made  this  a  better  place 

As  we  look  to  the  future.  I  know  that 
thes«  outstanding  characterLstics  of  the 
man  will  spread  by  leaps  and  bounds  to 
encompass  the  hearts  of  millions  of  other 
Americans.  It  is  my  profound  wish  that 
these  great  qualities  that  he  has  been 
endowed  with  and  has  personally  devel- 
oped will  be  used  to  "make  things  bet- 
ter" for  the  American  people,  specifically, 
and  for  the  world  in  generaL 

The  American  people  clamor  for  men 
endowed  with  the  capabllllles  and  per- 
sonal attributes  of  Jerry  Ford.  I  know 
he  will  not  let  them  down. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
tlifi  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Steel- 
man'. 

Mr  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ger- 
ald Ford  has  served  his  country,  his  con- 
gressional district,  and  his  party  ably 
and  well  for  some  25  years.  When  a  man 
i.s  being  touted  for  higher  resix)nsiblli- 
ties.  it  is  common  and  necessary  to  speak 
of  his  accomplishments,  his  record  of 
service,  his  philosophy,  and  indeed.  Ger- 
ald Pord  stacks  up  supremely  well  in 
these  areas  However,  it  has  always  been 
my  feeling  that  the  important  test  had 
to  do  with  things  more  basic.  The  key 
question  has  to  do  with  basic  values.  His 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  served  with  him  far  longer  than  I 
speak  of  him  here  today  in  that  sense. 
Their  respect  and  my  respect  comes  not 
only  for  his  record  of  service  which  is  dis- 
tinguished, but  for  his  personal  qualities 
of  being  fair  in  an  arena  where  expedi- 
ency often  leads  lesser  men  to  unfair- 
ness, of  being  a  man  of  his  word  where 
expediency  often  leads  lesser  men  to  acts 
of  deception,  of  being  a  willing  counsel 
to  younger  Members  when  time  con- 
straints dictated  otherwise,  of  proceeding 
calmly  and  deliberately  in  the  face  of 
adversity  when  many  of  us  are  tempted 
to  act  Impulsively  These  same  qualities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  serve  him  well  and 


more  importantly  they  will  serve  us,  as 
Americans,  well  in  the  Vice -Presidency 
as  they  have  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  ChaliTOan,  I  am  highly  hon- 
ored to  have  served,  if  for  a  short  time, 
with  this  great  and  distinguished  Ameri- 
can. The  House  of  Representatives  loses 
today  by  Jerry  Ford's  departure.  It  will 
miss  his  leadership,  but  this  country 
gains  and  I  am  proud  to  cast  my  lot  and 
support  to  this  great  and  good  man. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Starkk 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  on 
this  historic  occasion  to  oppose  the  con- 
flimatlon  of  Gerald  Ford  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  to  dlscu.ss  briefly  my  deep 
concern  at  elevating  the  minority  leader 
to  that  office. 

Gerald  Ford  has  been  an  apt  and  de- 
ptMidable  leader  of  the  minority  in  the 
House.  He  has  represented  his  district 
well  and  been  a  fair  sp<ikesmaji  for  those 
sharing  his  philosophy  of  government. 
He  has  been  a  loyal  party  member,  and 
has  done  much  in  attempting  to  expand 
support  for  his  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  He  is  honest  and  fair  In  his  deal- 
ings, financial  and  otherwise. 

The  simple  fact  is.  however,  that  today 
we  are  electing  Gerald  Ford.  President. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  sdike  recog- 
nize the  inevitable.  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  Richard  Nixon  are 
waiting  in  the  wings.  Tomorrow  they 
will  take  center  stage  as  his  own  party 
turns  on  him. 

Many  of  us  today  have  said  that 
Gerald  Ford  is  a  man  of  honesty  and 
integrity,  that  he  follows  his  con.science, 
and  that  his  policies  are  consistent.  But, 
these  qualities  alone  do  not  necessarily 
make  a  good  President.  They  simply  de- 
scribe a  decent,  honest  man — one  of 
many,  and  no  more  suited  than  any 
other  to  be  President. 

A  brief  summary  of  his  legislative  rec- 
ord describes  his  political  character,  a 
profile  with  which  I  cannot  identify  He 
Is  unalterably  opposed  to  some  of  the 
most  basic  concepts  of  our  society.  He 
voted  to  cripple  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  He  has  consistently  voted 
against  civil  rights  legislation  He  has 
blocked  significant  housing  legislation  as 
well  as  aid  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  He  does  not  support  labor  is- 
sues, is  committed  against  civil  liberties, 
and  blindly  followed  the  President's  in- 
sane Vietnam  policy.  Jzl  short,  this  Is  a 
man  who  votes  his^onscience — and  In 
his  conscience  he  opposes  helping  the 
average  man  in  this  country-.  Gerald 
Ford  sides  with  the  rich  and  powerful 
and  fights  against  those  who  need  help, 
fairness  and  justice.  Rent  suhsidles, 
OEO,  medicare/medicaid,  food  stamps, 
child  care,  the  minimum  wage — these 
concepts  are  anathema  to  Gerald  Ford. 

In  the  way  our  Government  treats 
these  crltkal  Issues  in  tlie  months  ahead 
lies  the  death  or  survival  of  our  cities, 
and  the  hope  the  disadvantac^ed  and 
minorities  have  of  attaining  a  decent 
life -something  so  lonr:  denied  them  by 
the  likes  of  Gerald  Ford  Based  on  his 
record  to  date  he   will  keep   the   poor 
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downtrodden,  the  towns  and  schools  seg- 
regated, will  let  the  cities  crumble,  and 
make  the  people  fend  for  themselves, 
even  when  they  are  unable  to  do  so. 
These  policies  are  antihumanitarian, 
indeed  amoral.  They  represent  a  lack  of 
concern  for  our  fellow  man.  They  epito- 
mize negativism  at  its  worst. 

The  25th  amendment  did  not  man- 
date the  procedure  we  have  followed.  I  of 
course  object  to  the  step  taken  by  Rich- 
ard Nixon  in  this  nomination,  but  more 
strenuously  oppose  the  role  of  Congress 
in  ratifying  this  choice.  My  colleagues 
have  turned  their  backs  on  their  respon- 
sibility to  screen  carefully,  and  force  the 
President  to  make  a  responsible  selec- 
tion. 

Hearings  held  In  both  Houses  were  ex- 
tensive, yet  revealed  nothing.  Those  com- 
mittees should  have  looked  for  more  than 
dishonesty.  They  should  have  searched 
for  the  positive  qualities  of  the  man.  If 
honesty  Is  the  only  quality  required  of  a 
President  today,  then  it  is  clear  that 
Richard  Nixon  has  allowed  the  ofBce  of 
the  Presidency  to  sink  to  the  lowest 
standards  of  any  government  in  the 
world.  We  can  only  judge  Ford  by  his 
legislative  record,  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  not,  in  the  words  of  President  Nixon, 
"a  crook."  This  is  not  sufficient  reason 
to  endorse  his  nomination. 

The  25th  amendment  requires  us  to  act 
in  lieu  of  the  electorate,  and  we  are  not 
doing  so.  The  people  I  represent  would 
not  elect  this  man.  He  offers  them 
no  understanding  for  their  financial 
problems,  no  solutions  to  their  social 
and  physical  difficulties.  He  offers  only 
honesty  and  decency — not  even  good  will. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  make  these  remarks  and  vote 
against  confirmation.  I  would  have 
wished  to  support  Jerry  Ford  in  all  his 
endeavors.  However,  this  matter  is  sim- 
ply bigger  than  the  man  himself.  This 
body  is  today  naming  a  President. 

As  a  member  of  this  body  I  cannot  act 
imprudently,  nor  make  light  of  my  re- 
sponsibility in  this  selection  process.  I 
simply  cannot  in  good  conscience  endorse 
a  man  for  President  who  I  believe  will 
turn  his  back  on  Uie  needs  of  my  con- 
stituents and  the  goals  and  desires  of 
all  leople  of  this  country.  I  reluctantly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  me  in  voting 
against  confirmation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  Uie  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks*  . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  our 
distingui.shed  chairman  <Mr.  Rodino*  for 
his  exceptional  fairness  and  objectivity 
tliroughout  the  hearings  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Nobody  can 
.say  tiiat  he  was  not  fair,  objective,  pa- 
tient, tolerant,  and  candid  throughout 
that  hearing. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  un- 
derstand that  Peter  Rodino,  as  our 
chairman,  was  a  fair  man. 

We  in  tills  House  owe  him  our  sincere 
thanks  for  the  method  in  which  he  put 
together  the  investigation  which  was  as 
thorough  as  any  we  have  had  in  this 
Congress. 

We  know  more  about  Jerrt  Ford  than 


I  ever  wanted  to  know.  We  did  not  find 
anything  that  was  indictable,  even  in  a 
justice  of  the  peace  court,  or  we  would 
have  indicted  him. 

We  really  do  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  our  chairman,  Peter  Rodino,  and  to 
the  senior  Republican  Member,  Ed 
Hutchinson.  They  both  were  objective. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  as  the  Members 
know,  is  a  sincere  and  solemn  man;  in 
this  instance  he  was  also  the  most  amia- 
ble, pleasant,  gracious  representative  of 
the  Republican  Party  that  one  could 
have  had  on  that  committee.  The  amia- 
bility and  the  courtesy  and  respect  he 
accorded  to  everyone;  his  own  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  our  chairman 
helped  to  make  those  hearings  tolerable 
and  in  the  long  run  for  the  best  interests 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  It  is  with  great 
enthusiasm  that  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I,  too,  was  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  sat  through  6  days 
of  hearings  and  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  I  had  was  the  privilege  of 
working  with  the  chairman.  Chairman 
Rodino  has  been  very  thorough  and  fair 
in  this  matter  and  gave  ever>'  Member 
a  chance  to  be  heard,  even  sometimes  at 
night.  Ultimately  he  was  not  only  serv- 
ing the  committee,  but  the  Nation. 

I  respect  the  right  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  respect  the  right  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  from  New  Jersey 
to  vote  in  committee  or  on  the  floor.  I 
think  this  is  something  each  of  us  does  in 
his  own  conscience.  I  think  it  would  be 
wTong  to  in  any  way  discredit  the  activi- 
ties of  the  chairman.  He  has  been  ex- 
cessively fair  and  most  deliberate.  I 
think  he  deserves  tlie  thanks  of  the  en- 
tire House. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  concur  in  the  remarks  of 
these  two  gentlemen.  Every  Member 
must  vote  his  own  judgment. 

The  chairman  in  the  hearings  was 
most  objective  and  fair,  now  he  votes  as 
he  is  obligated  to  do  by  his  judgment 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  rield  to  the  gentle- 
man fi'om  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlemen  in  three  matters:  one.  in  sup- 
port of  the  genleman  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Gerald  R.  Ford  ;  and  two,  to  com- 
pliment our  chairman  who  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly fair  and  I  thought  ran  a  good 
ship;  and  three,  to  compliment  our  rank- 
ing minority  member.  I  would  say  the 
chairman  had  a  little  trouble  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  because  of  his 
solemn  behavior;  but  otherwise,  I  would 
say  the  hearings  ran  very  well,  as  well  as 
any  I  have  seen. 

Prom  my  knowledge  of  Gerald  Ford, 


derived  fiom  knowing  and  working  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
9  years  and  from  the  hearings  on  his 
confirmation  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  which  I  serve.  I  know  that 
Gerald  Ford  is  honest,  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious, loyal,  perceptive,  compassion- 
ate, dedicated  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  possessed  of  integrity  and 
great  physical  stamina.  These  qualities 
are  those  which  America  needs  in  its 
leadership,  and  they  are  the  qualities 
which  will  help  Gerald  Ford  bring  heal- 
ing for  the  hurts  and  trauma  which  this 
Nation  has  suffered. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooksj 
and  say  that  I  enioyed  very  much  his 
remarks  In  the  final  session  of  the  com- 
mittee meeting  before  the  vote  there  on 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Gerald  Ford. 
He  delivered  very  entertaining  and  elo- 
quent remarks  at  that  time. 

I  ieel  that  we  should  respect  the  rea- 
sons which  people  may  have  for  voting. 
I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Rodino*  for  his  thor- 
oughness and  fairness:  also,  our  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr  Hutchinson).  He 
also  did  a  very  thorough,  very  respon- 
sible, and  a  very  respectable  job  in  the 
committee  hearings  preceding  the  con- 
firmation vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  Judiciary 
Committee  deserves  great  credit. 

Mr,  HUTCHINSON.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  join  those  commending  my 
friend  and  colleague  Gerald  Ford  upon 
his  confirmation  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Jerry  takes  a  place  in  his- 
tory as  the  first  man  selected  for  the 
Vice  President  under  the  new  process 
provided  under  the  25th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  He  deeply  deserves  a 
place  in  this  Nation's  history  and  this 
Nation  needs  his  talents  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  25 
years,  he  is  knowledgeable  in  all  aspects 
of  the  international,  domestic  and  po- 
litical problems  facing  our  Nation.  He 
will  lend  strength  and  stature  to  the 
executive  branch.  We  shall  miss  him  in 
the  House  Chamber  but  we  need  liim 
standing  behind  the  President.  At  this 
time  in  history  I  want  to  wish  Jerry  and 
his  family  best  wishes  and  Godspeed  in 
his  new  position  £is  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Nevada     <Mr. 

TOWELL)  . 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  a  strong  sense  of  privilege 
and  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Gerald  Ford  for  the  Vice  Presidency, 

Dui  ing  the  1 1  months  I  have  served  as 
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&  Member  of  this  dlstlngiiished  body.  It 
has  become  abundantly  clear  that  In  Mr. 
PoRB.  the  minority  party  haa  been  In  the 
harvds  of  extremely  competent  leader- 
ship In  that  time,  I  have  come  to  know 
that  Mr.  Pobd  Is  a  ver>-  capable  states- 
man, a  diligent  servauit  of  the  people, 
and  an  individual  of  deep  personal  In- 
tegrity. 

Hte  advice,  counsel,  and  guidance  to 
young  Members  of  this  body  has  been  in- 
vaUuable  to  men  like  ms-self  and.  in  the 
end,  has  made  me  a  better  representa- 
tive of  and  for  the  people  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Ford  has.  In  the  past  year,  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  my  State  and  in  so 
doing  made  many  devoted  friends 
throughout  the  State  of  Nevada^ 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  Nevada  when  I  urge  unani- 
mous support  for  Mr  Pobd's  conflLrma- 
tlon.  His  Ujss  from  this  floor  will  be 
deeply  felt  on  both  .^des  of  the  aisle,  but 
hi.s  abliiiy  to  serve  the  people  wUl  be 
greatly  expanded  by  his  confirmation  as 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  /Maska  (Mr.  Youmo). 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  nse  in  support  of  House  Resolution  735, 
to  conftrm  my  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague.  Gkrald  Pord,  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Even  in  the  short  length  of  time  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  tills  Congress. 
I  have  rame  to  learn  for  myself  why 
Jerry  Ford  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  men  in  this  Chamber. 

I  was  surprised  that  he  was  always 
able  to  make  room  In  his  demanding 
minority  leader's  schedule  to  counsel  a 
freshman  Congressman  from  a  far  away 
place.  But  as  I  have  come  to  know  him 
better,  through  his  strong  support  of  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  and  other  matters  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Alaska,  I  have 
realized  that  he  invested  his  time  m  me 
because  he  is  a  believer  in  our  system, 
ou"  way  ol   government 

As  this  country  s  -Wth  Vice  President. 
I  im  confident  Mr  Ford  wtU  continue  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  and 
his  own  public  life  have  been  built. 

Since  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  little  more  than  2S 
years  ago,  Jctht  Pokd  has  built  a  solid 
reputation  and  has  gained  the  respect  of 
Members  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  his  honesty    ability ,  and  Integrity. 

I  am  sorrv  to  .see  him  ro.  for  this 
Chamber  will  be  diminished  by  hlfl 
aosence. 

I  will  CMsX,  Alaska  s  vote  for  Mr.  Ford's 
coiifirmaUon  as  Vice  President. 

M.--  HLTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     CUnois      (Mr. 

Pl»DLCT) 

Mr  PTNDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  today's 
proceedings  have  truly  lifted  the  spirits 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr  Chairman  the  many  ftne  qualities 
of  (rKRALD  R  FtjRD  have  been  recogntised 
in   the  debate  today. 

Today  s  procee<lings  truly  lift  the  spirit 
of  the  Nation. 

A  quality  of  Mr  Pord  which  I  find 
(specially  appealing  and  Important  is  his 


ability  to  deal  fairly  and  decently  with 
those  who  oppose  him  on  issues.  He  does 
not  bear  grudges.  He  respects  the  right 
of  others  to  disagree. 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr  8TTn>DS> . 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  brief  moment  to  share  with 
the  House  what  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
share  personally  with  the  minority  leader 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Ford  and  I.  as  he  very  well  knows, 
are  very,  very  far  apart  politically  and 
philosophically.  We  are  very,  very  far 
apart,  dramatically  so.  In  our  respective 
views  of  the  responsibility  of  this  Gov- 
ernment toward  its  own  people  and 
toward  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

It  does  seem  to  me.  however,  that  those 
are  not  the  kinds  of  judgments  we  are 
expected  to  make  by  the  25th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  Moreover,  it  seems 
to  me  that  of  all  the  questions  we  in 
this  House  are  asked  to  decide,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  one  in  which.  If  humanly  pos- 
sible, the  people  whom  we  represent  and 
for  whom  we  who  serve  in  this  Chamber 
are  surrogates,  should  have  a  voice. 

Consequently,  a  f  jw  weeks  ago  I  sent 
questionnaires  on  the  Presidency  and  the 
Vice-Presidency  to  every  household  In 
my  district.  A  moment  ago,  the  Members 
heard  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
•  Mr  BotANB)  allude  to  the  fact  that  he 
repre.'wnted  a  dlstiict  in  the  only  State 
in  this  Nation  not  carried  by  President 
Nixon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  unique 
distinction  of  representing  the  only  one 
of  the  12  congressional  districts  to  that 
State  that  was  carried  by  President 
Nixon. 

The  people  in  this  district  have  spoken 
in  fascinating,  dramatic  and  very  dif- 
ferent ways  In  the  questionnaire  which 
was  sent  out.  Tomorrow  I  shall  place  to 
the  Record  the  returns  from  almost 
34,000  voters  in  this  most  traditionally 
Republican  of  our  districts  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  The  news  will  not  be  ver>' 
cheerful  for  the  President,  but  for  Mr. 
Fou).  the  people  of  my  district  have 
asked  by  a  vote  of  75  percent  to  25  per- 
cent— 3  to  1 — that  their  Congressman 
vote  to  confirm  Jersv  Ford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason,  this 
afternoon  I  shall  vote  to  their  name  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr   Young'. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  voices 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  speaking  to  support  of  the  ap- 
proval of  tlie  nomtoation  of  Gerald 
Pord 

I  also  would  like  to  state  that  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  work  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  RoDmo) 
the  chairman  of  tiie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  well  as  the  work  tiiat  has 
been  done  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Eo  UuTCHiMSOJi)  who  is  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ibe  work  ot  other  majority 
and  minority  members  of  that  committee 
to  connection  with  the  very,  very  thor- 


ough investigation  which  was  made  with 
respect  to  our  nominee,  Gkrald  Ford. 

Truly,  no  man  has  ever  been  investi- 
gated as  fully  and  as  completely  and  as 
thoroughly  as  Jerry  Pord  to  connection 
with  his  selection  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President. 

Tliere  is  one  thtog  which  is  not  to  this 
House  report  which  should  be  brought 
out.  There  are  many  characteristics  of 
leadership  which  should  be  mentioned, 
but  there  is  one  that  has  not  been  ade- 
quately mentioned. 

It  has  been  truly  stated  that  being  a 
father  these  days  is  a  leadership  pasition. 
The  father  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  family  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
community;  the  community  is  the  corn- 
erstone of  the  Nation 

I  think  that  Jerry  Ford's  leadership  as 
the  father  of  a  very  fine  family  of  four 
outstanding  children  is  strong  evidence  of 
his  great  ability  to  lead  the  Nation  as  its 
Vice  President  and.  If  called  upon,  as  its 
President. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Raii,sback>  . 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
simply  wish  to  join  my  colleague  In  con- 
gratulating the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  RoDiNoK 

I  got  so  carried  away  on  the  issue  about 
Justice  Dougla.s  that  I  forgot  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  what  I  thought 
was  a  very  fine  job  which  he  did  In  presid- 
tog. 

I  also  wl.sh  to  commend  the  erentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr  Ht-TrHiNSON •  who. 
I  believe,  also  contrilxited  so  vrry  much 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Chairmiin  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  mav  con.'urne  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Hawaii    <Mr    Matsttnaca). 

Mr  MATSUNAOA  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rLse  in  support  of  the  confirmation  of 
G«RAi.D  R  Pord  to  be  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Stat.es 

I  have  not  agreed  with  Jerry  Ford  on 
many  i.-wue?  In  the  II  years  I  have  served 
with  him  in  the  Housf.  but  hLs  conduct 
has  been  Furh  as  to  elicit  my  res{)ert  for 
the  man.  de.'^ite  his  understanrtahly 
misguided  position  on  the  ls.«!ue.s  He  hns 
been  highly  partisan  at  limes,  but  so 
have  we  all  on  occasion  Besides,  under 
our  two-party  system,  as  minority  leader 
he  has  had  to  play  his  assigned  role  of 
the  villain  And  thase  of  us  with  theatri- 
cal experience  know  that  the  villain's 
role  is  the  most  dlffloult  to  play 

Seriously  s^xaklng.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
support  Jerry  Ford's  roiiflrmallon  lie- 
cause  hU  personal  tntepntv  lia.s  been  un- 
questioned, not  even  after  an  unprece- 
dented double  set  of  confirmation  hear- 
ings He  possesses  that  trait  of  character 
which  best  qualifies  him  for  public  of- 
fice— honesty.  With  Jtrry  Pord  as  Vice 
President,  I  believe  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  period  of  Improved  relations  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
Perhaps,  more  than  any  other  minonty 
leader.  Juby  Fokd  has  gatoed  llie  friend- 
ship and  respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle.  On  the  occa- 
sions that  I  have  had  to  confer  or  con- 
sult   with    him   on    various    matters,    I 
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learned  one  imlmpeachable  thing  about 
him :  Jerry  Ford  always  keeps  his  word. 

An  Important  aspect  of  confirming 
this  nomination  lies  In  its  effect  on  the 
Presidency  itself.  During  the  time  that 
the  Vice-Presidency  has  been  vacant, 
there  has  been  an  understandable  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues to  dlscu.s.i  seriously  the  possible 
removal  from  office  of  the  President. 
They  apparently  feel  that  to  permit  a 
Democrat — in  this  case  the  Speaker,  un- 
der the  25th  amendment — to  succeed  to 
the  Presidency  would  frustrate  the  over- 
whelming Republican  victory  of  1972. 

After  today's  vote,  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
such  reservations  should  exist.  After 
Jerry  Ford  has  been  confirmed,  what- 
ever grounds  there  may  be  for  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  can  be  judged 
solely  on  their  merits  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  as  Vice  President,  can 
only  enhance  the  standing  and  respect 
with  which  the  executive  branch  is  to- 
day regarded.  I  will  therefore  vote  to 
confirm  his  nomination. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  . 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
action  we  are  called  on  to  take  here  to- 
day Is  without  precedent  In  the  nearly 
200  years  of  our  Nation's  history. 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  acttog  to 
place  to  the  second  highest  executive  po- 
sition in  our  Federal  Government  a  man 
who  has  not  gone  before  the  U.S.  electo- 
rate in  a  national  campaign. 

This  means  he  has  not  faced  Uve  audi- 
ences In  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
States  in  order  to  present  his  party's 
case  to  the  citizens.  He  has  not  been 
followed  around  the  country  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  communications  media 
alert  to  everytlung  he  says  and  does.  He 
has  not  been  quizzed  and  questioned  by 
organizations  concerned  with  iiis  views 
on  a  thousand  and  one  varied  subjects. 

We  are  asked,  in  short,  to  elevate  to 
the  Vice -Presidency  of  the  United  Slates 
a  man  who  has  never  been  a  national 
canchdate. 

Bui,  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  this  is  to 
be  taken  as  meantog  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  act  without  knowledge  both 
wide  and  deep  of  the  man  whose  name 
is  before  us. 

Stoce  he  was  nominated  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent last  October,  Jerry  Ford's  personal 
and  private  life  has  undergone  a  patos- 
taking  examtoation  by  investigative  ex- 
perts and,  more  importantly,  by  his  peers 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Jerry  Ford  has  served  in  this  body  for 
25  years.  No  less  than  34  present  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  witnessed  his  en- 
tire period  of  service.  Many  of  us  who 
came  here  later  have  seen  him  at  work 
for  20  years,  a  dozen  years,  10  years — to 
my  own  cat-e,  9  years.  He  is  not  an  un- 
known quantity  to  us. 

The  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  who 
served  as  Speaker  longer  than  any  other 
man,  used  to  say  tliat  the  House  wsls  a 
tough  but  fair  jury  when  It  came  to  judg- 
ing its  Members — the  tcughest  and  fair- 
est in  the  world  During  his  service  here, 
Jerry  Pobd  has  earned  the  respect  of 
Memiiers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  To- 


day this  jury  of  his  peers  will  return  their 
verdict.  I  doubt  that  any  of  us  question 
what  the  outcome  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  one 
further  potot.  As  I  have  said,  the  action 
we  take  here  today  is  without  precedent. 
But  let  us  note  that  this  action  is  to 
accord  with  our  Federal  Constitution  as 
amended.  The  Senate  has  acted,  now  the 
House  is  acting  and  let  me  here  com- 
mend the  Judiciary  Committee  and  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Rodino,  for  the  thorough 
and  yet  fair  manner  in  which  they  have 
conducted  the  hearings  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  Jerry  Ford. 

We  are  indeed  following  precisely  the 
procedure  set  forth  to  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  That  amend- 
ment was  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  on  July  7,  1965.  It  was 
declared  by  the  Admtolstrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  to  a  proclamation  dated 
February  3,  1967,  to  have  been  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  39  of  the  50  States. 

The  25th  amendment  is  as  much  a  part 
of  our  Constitution  as  any  other  article 
of  that  document. 

We  are  following  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  as  we  should  follow  it  to 
any  other  matter  involving  the  stability 
of  our  Government  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people.  That  is  our 
solemn  responsibility  as  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  feel  strongly  that  Jerry  Ford  fulfills 
very  amply  the  constitutional  requisites, 
and  he  certainly  has  all  of  the  necessary 
personal  qualities.  We  wish  him  well  as 
our  40th  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall  1. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  less 
than  2  hours  I  will  vote  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Gerald  Ford  for  Vice  President. 

As  we  consider  this  confirmation  today 
the  technical  question  is  whether  we  ap- 
prove the  nomination  for  Mr.  Ford  for 
Vice  President,  but  the  essential  or  basic, 
underlytog  question  Is  what  kind  of  a 
President  Mr  Ford  would  make  if  the 
President  should  resign  or  be  impeached. 

One  of  the  three  Senators  voting 
against  confirmation,  made  sm  accurate 
appraisal,  when  he  said  "by  this  con- 
firmation we  are  selecting  a  potential 
President  of  the  United  States. ' 

In  one  of  our  hometowm  newspapers, 
the  Kansas  City  Times,  it  was  stated 
recently  the  important  question  cover- 
tog  the  confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford  is 
how  close  he  is  to  the  Presidency.  They 
go  on  to  say  that  the  Office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident is  a  sort  of  "nothing"  job  but  once 
the  Office  of  President  becomes  empty 
or  vacant  it  suddenly  goes  from  nothing 
to  everythtog. 

May  I  suggest  to  my  Democrat  col- 
leagues that  from  a  partisan  standpotot, 
in  my  judgment,  the  only  wise  course 
for  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  to  sup- 
port this  confirmation  today.  It  Is  not 
only  the  sensible  thing  to  do,  but  the 
political  thing  to  do. 

The  25th  amendment  never  totanded 
that  the  Congress  be  given  a  wide  range 
of  choices.  What  was  totended  is  that 
the  country  enjoy  the  seciuity  of  a  Vice 
President  to  provide  continuity  between 


Presidential  elections.  In  my  view,  our 
clear  responsibility   is   tO   confirm   Mr. 

Ford. 

After  the  heartogs  to  the  other  body 
the  press  concluded  Gerald  Ford  sud- 
denly developed  a  strong  personality.  I 
think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
has  been  a  strange  change  of  attitude, 
by  certain  columnists  and  editorial 
wTiters.  Tho.se  who  less  than  2  months 
ago  were  calling  him  a  nonentity  are  to- 
day becoming  worried  about  his  strength 
as  a  candidate  in  the  future. 

One  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  a 
moment  ago  said  we  should  not  praise 
him  too  much  today  because  the  words 
might  come  back  to  haunt  us  to  1976. 
Then  I  heard  another  Member  suggest 
that  an  additional  reason  we  should  not 
praise  him  is  because  it  makes  it  appear 
that  the  House  is  a  sort  of  club  that  ap- 
proves one  of  its  Members  regardless  of 
his  merits.  Well,  neither  of  these  argu- 
ments has  anything  to  do  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  25th  amendment.  Moreover, 
1976  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  a 
factor  as  we  vote  on  this  confirmation 
today. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Gerald  Ford 
in  the  House  respect  him.  This  is  not  a 
partisan,  but  rather,  is  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus. It  would  not  be  too  far  to  go  to 
say  that  there  will  be  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  votes  against  him  today. 

You  have  heard  it  said  sometimes  that 
Gerry  Ford  is  not  an  toteUectual.  Well. 
being  a  so-called  toteUectual  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite to  betog  President,  but  a  sense 
of  devotion  to  duty  is  a  prerequisite.  Tlie 
press  has  said  he  is  deficient  to  charisma. 
Well,  as  we  look  back,  over  American  his- 
tory, we  note  there  have  been  some  Presi- 
dents who  lacked  luster,  but  they  made 
great  Presidents.  A  deternunation  to 
work  hard  and  diligently  at  the  job  of 
betog  President  has  made  the  names  of 
several  former  Presidents  great  names 
to  American  history. 

When  the  Ford  nomination  was  made 
back  on  October  12.  I  recall  one  writer 
said  that  Mr.  Ford  projected  a  bland  Im- 
age. Mv  reaction  then  and  now  is  that 
today  we  do  not  need  cleverness  or  cute- 
ness  in  our  public  officials.  We  do  not 
need  those  in  high  office  to  have  the 
ability  to  entertato.  Rather,  the  one 
characteristic  that  those  to  pubUc  life 
must  be  possessed  of  today  and  the  most 
Important  qualification  of  any  office- 
holder now  to  these  troublesome  times  is 
to  be  possessed  of  the  trait  of  character 
that  we  know  as  integrity.  Gerald  Ford 
has  that  characterisUc.  He  is  honest.  He 
Is  truthful.  He  is  a  man  whose  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond. 

If  we  are  to  overcome  the  lessened 
confidence  in  government  today,  it  can 
be  done  only  by  provtog  to  the  American 
people  that  there  remato  men  to  this 
country  who  yet  and  still  regard  pubhc 
office  Eis  a  public  trust.  AU  of  us  to  pub- 
lic life  today  must  do  all  we  can  to  re- 
store confidence  in  government  by  the 
observance  of  personal  honesty,  straight- 
fonvardness,  and  old-fashioned  truth- 
fulness. 

Gexalo  Ford  has  much  more  than  a 
thin,  polished  veneer  Underneath  he  is 
a  substantial,  solid,  steady,  hard-working 
mdividual    who   is   possessed   of   moral 
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soundness,  free  from  corruption,  and  a 
man  of  honor. 

Gerry  Ford  is  a  decent  man.  an  hon- 
orable man  He  has  been  free  from  fraud 
or  unseemly  conduct  throughout  his  en- 
ure life.  He  has  had  a  reputation  for 
personal  honesty  Gerau)  Ford  possesses 
the  rare  characteristic  of  being  strtdght- 
forward  He  has  an  openness  and  frank- 
ness that  we  need  in  public  life  today 
He  has  a  candor  that  shows  his  openness 
of  mind  which  in  turn  reflects  his  dis- 
position of  fairness. 

Another  quality  of  Gerry  Ford  is  his 
humility.  Arrogance  is  not  a  part  of  Mr. 
Foao.  He  is  a  modest  man.  and.  in  my 
judgment,  that  makes  him  a  good  man. 

In  these  troubled  times  characteristics 
of  Gerald  Porb  that  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed are  credentials  that  should  be 
the  important  consideration  as  we  come 
In  just  a  little  while  to  vote  on  his  con- 
firmation for  Vice  President. 

Mr  Chairman.  Gerry  Ford  deserves 
confirmation  today  by  the  House,  where 
he  has  served  the  past  25  years. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Lent'. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  proud 
to  rise  In  support  of  the  nomination  of 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Michigan, 
for  the  office  of  Vice  President 

While  some  mdivlduals  have  claimed 
that  Gerald  Ford  lacks  the  "charisma" 
the  Nation  now  needs  to  inspire  it.  I 
believe  he  haj!  many  more  fundamental 
qualities  which  are  far  more  vital  to  the 
good  and  welfare  of  our  Nation.  He  has. 
primarily,  the  abibty  to  inspire  confi- 
dence at  a  time  when  public  confidence 
m  Government  is  at  a  premium.  In  addi- 
tion, as  a  Member  of  this  body  for  a  quar- 
ter-century, he  Is  acutely  aware  of  the 
le^lative  process  and  the  problems  fac«d 
by  Congress  Another  positive  result  of 
his  confirmation  wiU  be  greatly  Improved 
cooperation  between  the  executive  and 
leKlslative  branches  of  Government. 

My  Long  Island  constituents  can  also 
take  heart  from  the  fact  the  Vice- Presi- 
dential nominee  is  no  stranger  to  our 
region.  He  has  been  a  visitor  to  Ix)nB 
Island  on  many  occasions — twice  since 
this  past  summer,  once  at  my  invitation. 
and  again  on  November  26.  1973.  when 
he  served  as  the  keynote  speaker  at  a 
United  Jewish  Appeal  dinner  In  SufTolk 
County  He  delivered  an  ouLsianding  ad- 
dress to  some  3.000  guests  who  contrib- 
uted nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  in  private  funds  in  support  of 
Israel 

Jerry  Poro  has  been  an  outstanding 
Representative  in  Government  for  longer 
than  most  of  us  But.  he  Is  now  Jast  be- 
ginning to  come  into  his  own  on  the  na- 
tional scene.  His  future  Is  very  bright. 

In  short.  I  feel  that  Gerald  Ford  will 
make  an  excellent  Vice  President.  I  am 
proud  to  cast  my  vote  for  his  conflrma- 
tlon.  firm  In  my  belief  that  his  simple. 
.'Sincere  style,  and  outstanduig  abillues 
will  serve  our  Nati-.n  well 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  MMk  ttne  as  be  may  consume  to 
the  genttanAn  from  C  dlifomta  'Mr  Boa 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Jerry  Ford  as  Vice  President. 

I  have  known  Jerry  Ford  for  21  years, 
since  I  first  arrived  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress I  must  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In 
that  time  I  have  heard  many  outstand- 
ing speeches  and  read  volumes  of  state- 
ments and  statistics  on  every  conceivable 
subject,  but  I  have  never  read  or  heard 
such  ridiculous  claptrap  as  some  of  the 
statements  made  during  the  debate  here 
today  about  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Gerald  Ford. 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership. I  was  privileged  to  work  with 
Jerry  at  the  time  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1966  and  the  Voting  RighU  Act  were 
passed  by  this  body.  I  can  say  without 
equivocation  that  there  would  not  have 
been  a  Voting  Rights  Act  and  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  if  it  had  not  been  for  Gerald 
Fords  work  with  Congressman  McCul- 
LOCH.  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Congressmen 
Ford  and  McColloch  were  the  leaders 
who  gathered  sufficient  Republican 
strength  to  join  with  bberal  Democrats 
in  passing  meaningful  legislation,  and  at 
this  time  to  try  to  label  him  as  having  a 
med.ocre  civU  rights  record,  or  even  a 
tinge  of  racism,  is  a  discredit  to  those 
who  make  such  statements. 

Jerry  Pords  an  Ideal  person  to  become 
the  second  highest  leader  In  our  coun- 
try I  was  with  him  when  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  of  our  party.  Mr  Nixon, 
asked  him  again  if  he  would  be  our  Vice 
President  and  Jerrt  respectfully  de- 
clined at  that  time  because  of  his  desire 
to  help  the  President  lead  his  i)Tf3^a.m 
through  the  House.  Now  circumstances 
and  fate  have  made  it  poRslbJe  for  Jerry 
to  become  the  Vice  I>re«ident  of  our  coun- 
try. He  u  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
great  modesty  His  hat  size  Is  the  same  as 
it  was  when  he  was  a  very  Junior  Con- 
gressman, at  the  time  I  first  met  him.  He 
is  a  family  man  and  an  honest,  trusted, 
public  servant  who  is  a  real  credit  to  our 
country  I  would  trust  him  with  my  wal- 
let, my  honor,  and  my  life  I  know  the 
American  public  will  come  to  appreciate 
his  qualities  that  have  been  extolled  by 
so  many  of  his  friends  on  this  most  im- 
portant day  of  his  life  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  success  In  his  future  Job  as  he 
leaves  this  chamber  and  goes  across  the 
Capitol  to  become  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
BUtes. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  con-sume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr  Mutshald 

Mr.  MIN8HALL  of  Ohio  Mr  Clialr- 
man.  I  too  rise  in  support  of  the  nom- 
uiation  of  Gerald  R  Ford  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident 

Mr  MIN8HALL  of  Ohio  Mr  Chair- 
man. In  these  particularly  troubled 
times.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  man  of  such 
sterling  qualities  being  considered  for 
the  high  office  of  Vice  Pre.sldent  of  these 
United  States  Each  morning  the  news- 
papers announce  the  crisis  of  the  day. 
including  such  threats  as  the  lack  of 
heating  fuel,  the  discovery  of  another 
Watergate  debacle  and  possible  Interna- 
tional   situations    escalating    to    world 


war  HI.  In  an  effort  to  appease  the 
people,  various  public  figures  announce 
their  grand  plans  to  alleviate  our  prob- 
lems. However,  we  the  American  people 
are  becoming  numb  to  the  threatening 
shouts  and  to  the  promising  rhetoric.  We 
seek  a  quiet  and  honest  man  with 
strength  of  character  and  a  listening  ear. 
We  seek  a  statesman.  My  close  friend 
and  colleague  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  such  a 
.statesman. 

Often  described  as  soft-spoken  and 
kind.  Jerry  has  never  given  anyone,  not 
even  his  political  opponents,  cause  to 
doubt  his  integrity.  As  a  fellow  Mid- 
westerner,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this 
quality  to  good,  old-fashioned  mid- 
westera  honesty.  The  number  of  close 
relationships  that  Jerry  has  made 
among  the  Democrats,  not  to  mention 
his  Republican  friends,  during  his  25 
years  in  Congress  Is  extraordinary,  es- 
pecially since  he  has  served  as  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  9  of  those  25  years.  Just 
as  a  good  football  player  knows  not  to 
carry  his  competitive  feelings  against  his 
opponents  oft  the  field,  so  Jerry  knows 
not  to  carry  partisanship  to  the  point  of 
personal  enmity. 

The  ame  qualities  that  earned  Jerry 
Michigan  University's  Most  Valuable 
Player  Award  In  1934  and  Sport's  Illus- 
trated Silver  Annlver5a~y  All-Amerlcan 
Award  In  1939  have  er.med  him  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  Republicans.  A  su- 
perb tactician,  he  has  oeen  a  great  legis- 
lative leader  with  the  ability  to  provide 
the  unifying  thread  to  the  general  de- 
bate on  Important  Issues.  For  example, 
he  has  helped  to  guide  the  Republicans 
toward  a  wider  policy  perspective  on  the 
environment  and  revenue  sharing.  Be- 
fore becoming  minority  leader.  Jerry  had 
a  chance  to  develop  his  leadership  abili- 
ties In  his  role  as  the  senior  Republi- 
can on  the  Appropriations  Defense  Sub- 
committee. 

His  work  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
as  well  as  on  the  Foreign  Operations  8ub- 
I'omlmttee  has  al.sr  provided  him  with  a 
good  background  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs.  His  many  accolades,  such 
as  his  honorary  doctorate  degrees,  the 
US  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Dis- 
tingul.shed  Service  Award,  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  Distin- 
guished Congressional  Service  Award 
and  the  American  Good  Government  So- 
ciety George  Washington  Award,  plus 
his  training  as  a  lawyer  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity Law  School  attest  to  his  qualifica- 
tions for  this  high  position.  Furthermore, 
he  has  the  strong  support  and  the  com- 
forting land  of  his  charming  wife.  Betty, 
and  the  backing  of  his  four  lovely  chil- 
dren. Michael  Gerald.  John  Gardner, 
Steven  Melg.s  and  Susan  Elizabeth,  to  as- 
sist hiin  in  the  role  of  Vice  President. 
Prannle.  my  sons  and  I  wish  all  the 
Pords  the  very  best  In  this  great  new 
adventure 

Most  Important  to  consider  Is  his  con- 
tacts with  the  people  Having  had  his 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  his  constituents 
in  the  Fifth  Dl.strlct  of  Michigan  and  his 
fellow  colleagues,  he  Is  well  aware  of  the 
American  people's  concerns  and  desires 
The  knowledge  along  with  his  open  and 
lonsultative  na'ure  should  guarantee  us 
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that  he  will  always  keep  In  mind  that 
our  Government  was  formed  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  .oeople  and  'jy  the  people, 

Mr.  HUTCinNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consuir.e  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mathias). 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  my  support  for  the  con- 
firmation of  Jerry  Ford  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes. 

Our  country  needs  a  Vice  President 
who  can  work  with  the  President  and 
Congress  on  matters  of  national  Interest. 
We  need  a  person  who  Is  qualified  to  take 
over  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Presidency  If  that  should  become  neces- 
sary. And  we  need  a  Vice  President  who 
Is  a  leader,  someone  who  can  help  give 
the  country  strong  leadership  and  a  sense 
of  direction  through  these  difficult  times. 

Because  of  his  experience  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  as  minority  leader  for 
the  past  9  years.  Jerhy  Ford  is  well  quali- 
fied to  be  Vice  President.  He  will  bring 
to  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presidency  the 
proven  ability  to  lead  and  to  deal  with 
national  issues  in  a  constructive  and 
forthright  manner.  Since  he  Is  a  person 
of  strong  character  and  Integrity,  he  will 
continue  to  serve  the  American  people, 
as  he  has  done  for  the  past  25  years,  with 
dedication  and  compassion. 

As  a  man  of  the  Congress.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  he  will  continue  to  maintain 
close  ties  with  Congress  as  well  as  work 
to  develop  a  closer  working  relationship 
between  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress. 

From  my  knowledge  and  experience  of 
•working  with  Jerry  Ford  during  my  7 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  I  know 
that  he  will  do  everything  In  his  power 
to  serve  his  country  with  dedication  and 
honor. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina    (Mr. 

DORNl  . 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  honored  today 
when  Jerky  Ford  is  sworn  In  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  elected  di- 
rectly by  the  American  people  ever>'  2 
years.  Is  best  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  people  Tliis  body 
reflects  the  strength,  hope.--,  aiul  a.-^pira- 
tlons  of  the  American  people  This  Is  the 
greatest  parliamentary  body  on  this 
planet  today.  It  l.s  an  ln.stitutlon  which 
draws  Its  strength  from  diverse  geo- 
graphical area.s  and  from  citizens  In 
every  walk  of  life  If  America.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  the  melting  pot  of  the  world, 
then  this  Hou.se  i.s  the  melting  pot  of 
America,  where  we  are  all  brought  to- 
gether In  a  common  bond  of  freedom. 

Jkxrt  Ford  for  25  yeans — a  quarter  of 
a  centuw — has  served  In  this,  the  great- 
est of  the  people's  representative  ln.st!- 
tutlons.  While  here,  he  has  come  to  know 
our  country,  Its  various  philosophies. 
Ideologies,  creeds,  and  races.  There  Is  no 
better  training  ground  In  our  Nation  for 
higher  office  than  servfrf  in  this  body. 
Jerry  Ponn  will  step  Into  the  Vlce-Preal- 
dency  trained  for  leadership  In  the  Oov- 
emment  arena  m  thoroughly  as  he  was 


trained  and  conditioned  In  the  athletic 
arena.  This  is  a  critical  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  and  indeed  the  cause 
of  freedom  the  world  over.  Jerry  Ford 
could  well  provide  that  leadership  so 
needed  and  so  essential  to  the  very  sur- 
vival of  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Jerry  Ford  is  a  man  of 
the  highest  character,  Integrity,  and  abil- 
ity. I  commend  the  President  for  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Ford  as  provided  in 
the  25th  amendment  and  I  commend  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  for  their  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  our  beloved 
colleague  in  the  House,  Jerry  Ford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  House  today, 
in  the  interest  of  unity,  In  a  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship and  in  a  love  and  dedica- 
tion for  our  country  to  give  Jerry  Ford  an 
overwhelming  vote  for  Vice  President  of 
our  great  Nation.  The  traditions  of  the 
House  are  American  traditions.  Our  her- 
itage, the  great  principles  and  ideals  of 
the  American  people,  are  lodged  here  in 
the  House.  His  having  served  here  so 
faithfully  and  so  well,  esteemed  by  his 
colleagues,  elected  as  minority  leader,  is 
the  greatest  recommendation  anyone 
could  have  for  the  high  and  exalted  of- 
fice of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky   fMr    Mazzoli*. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  and  con- 
firmation of  Geralp  R  Ford. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
more  than  20  years  I  have  known 
Gerald  Ford  and  enjoyed  a  very  happy 
and  warm  relationship  with  him  in  the 
House.  His  industry,  his  intelligence,  his 
personal  Integrity  and  character,  his 
courage  and  ins  candor,  have  made  him  a 
respected  and  an  effective  leader  in  this 
body.  Tliose  same  quahties  ■rtI!  make 
him  a  good  Vice  Pre.^ide.nt  and  if  fate 
should  decree  that  he  become  our  Chief 
Executive,  they  will  make  him  a  Presi- 
dent whom  the  Nation  can  address  with 
pride  "Mr  President" 

Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  <Mr    Ryan  I 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  today  Ls  an  his- 
toric day — but  over  all  of  those  circum- 
.stanres  that  would  normally  make  today 
a  fe.stlve  occa.sion  for  both  Mr  Ford,  his 
wife,  and  family,  there  hangs  a  pal!  of 
gloom,  a  nilafma  of  doubt,  and  the  faint 
fa,st  of  fear  over  a  nation  that  is  vir- 
lually  leaderless  If  we  had  tlie  parlia- 
mentary system  of  most  countries  of  the 
Iree  world  this  day  would  mark  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  President  and  the 
beginnniK  of  a  new  adminLstration  To- 
day we  .slniply  pjerpetuate  the  old  ad- 
ministration We  place  .still  another  man 
in  a  ix>st  vacated  by  still  another  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  choices  who  have  left  office  un- 
der conviction  for  offenses  against  this 
country  that  normally  send  the  person 
convicted  to  prison  for  a  portion  of  his 
life. 

It  Is  emphatically  not  enough  to  say 
that  Gerai  d  Ford  l.s  a  pocKl  man,  a  good 
husband,  a  good  father  It  Is  not  enough 
to  say  that  he  Is  a  (rood  pohtlcian  It  is 
not  enough  to  say   vhdt  he  has  many 


friends  here  on  the  floor.  All  these  state- 
ments are  true,  and  any  man  could  go 
to  his  final  resting  place  happy  to  have 
that  said  about  him — but  we  are  here  to 
do  something  else  today. 

We  are  here  to  take  action  under  the 
25th  amendment  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  a 
Presidential  administration.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  this  might  be  rou- 
tine, as  was  intended  when  the  25th 
amendment  was  passed  and  ratified. 
However,  today  the  circumstances  are 
different  in  at  least  two  ways,  both  of 
which  spring  from  the  terrible  circum- 
stances that  have  developed  in  5  years 
of  this  administration  and  that  are  with- 
out parallel  in  history. 

First,  it  has  become  painfully  obvious 
to  us  all  that  the  constant  efforts  of  this 
administration  to  act  In  a  fashion  which 
is  reprehensible  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  with  regard  to  v.  hat  has  come 
to  be  called  Watergate,  has  all  but  de- 
stroyed American  confidence  in  the 
Nixon  administration.  Many  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  have  come  with  smiles  and 
left  by  various  means,  hear  curses  and 
imprecations  flung  at  them  a-s  they  de- 
part. As  I  have  already  indicated.  In 
most  free  countries  there  wouid  long 
since  have  been  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  the  President  by  the  parliament,  and 
an  election  would  follow,  allowing  the 
people  to  choose  new  leadership.  This 
election  today  then  is  more  than  a  rou- 
tine replacement  of  an  empty  ofiBce. 

The  second  reason  why  this  vote  to- 
day is  different  is  that  people  through- 
out this  Nation  are  bittcrlj-  and  mlll- 
tantly  opposed  to  the  domestic  policies 
of  this  administration,  and  they  have 
found  no  way  to  impress  this  upon  theli" 
national  leader  with  any  effect.  F\irthcr. 
they  know  that  there  is  the  very  strong 
possibility  that  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic leaders  alike  may  presf  Mr  Nixon 
to  resign  once  this  nomination  is  com- 
rleted  and  approved.  By  every  indication 
Mr.  Nixon  is  appointing  a  man  to  suc- 
ceed him  whose  views  are  not  In  concert 
with  this  country,  and  whose  capacity  to 
lead  us  out  of  the  dismal  swamp  of 
despair  is  doubted  by  the  man  who  is  to 
be  approved  today.  A  sad  prospect  in- 
deed 

And  so.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to 
vote  no  on  this  nomination  My  own  con- 
stituency tells  me  to  do  so,  by  a  lar?° 
margin.  They  do  so  because  they  can- 
not have,  under  the  25th  amendment 
what  they  really  want  ■  a  new  election  so 
that  they  can  choose  for  themselves 
whom  they  want.  Lacking  that  ability 
the  national  election  i5  held  today  In 
this  chamber.  In  spite  of  Mr  Ford's  per- 
.sonal  probity,  his  integrity,  and  his  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work,  I  do  not  think  the 
people  would  choose  him  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  do  so  either 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Chairman,  1  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr  Lanorcti*  , 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Chairman  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  to  the 
Vice- Presidency  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leaane,  Gerald  Ford. 

While  Jerry  Ford  and  I  are  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  fence  politically,  whai 
is  at  stake  here  today  transcends  political 
boundaries.  What  Is  at  stake  here  today  is 
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whether  he  possesses  the  necessary  tal- 
ent, experience,  and  qualifications  to  as- 
sume the  second  highest  ofSce  In  the 
land  I  believe  that  Jkrrt  Ford  has  those 
qualities. 

A  rigorous  and  unstinting  examination 
oi  his  life  and  character,  an  examination 
more  Intense  than  that  previously  under- 
taken for  any  candidate  for  any  govern- 
ment office,  has  revealed  no  serious  im- 
proprieties. 

A.side  from  being  a  very  personable  in- 
dividual, Jerry  Ford  Is  a  man  of  high 
principle  and  clear  integrity— qualities 
always  essential  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
public  trust,  but  particularly  so  in  these 
troubled  times. 

In  his  quarter-century  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  this  body.  Jerry  Ford  has  devel- 
oped a  lively  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
Congress  in  our  tripartite  form  of  gov- 
ernment. That  Jerry  is  a  "man  of 
the  Congress  '  is — in  my  judgment — one 
of  the  most  compelling  reasons  to  support 
hii  nomination. 

I  shall  vote  for  Gerald  R  Fords  con- 
firmation, and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  all  health,  happiness,  and 
success  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  MrrcHELL) . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  course,  it  will  be  impossible 
in  the  3  minutes  given  to  me  to  spell  out 
the  resisons  why  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford.  Three 
minutes  is  not  enough 

Despite  opinions  and  statements  to  the 
contrary,  the  key  issue  here  is  Indeed  one 
of  philosophy.  Notice  I  stress  the  word 
philosophy  rather  than  referring  to  par- 
tisan political  posture.  I  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible for  Members  of  both  parties  to  em- 
brace a  humanistic  philosophy. 

As  we  proceed  today  I  wanted  tne  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  heir  apparent.. 
Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford.  I  must 
ask  him  whether  he  realizes  that  22  mil- 
lion black  Americans  feel  they  have  been 
abandoned  by  this  administration  and 
whether  he  believes  this  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  country.  I  must  ask  him 
whether  he  knows  that  there  are  indeed 
people  hungry  In  this  Nation  today.  Does 
he  know  that  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  statistics  in  1972  a  million 
black  Americans  slipped  back  into  pov- 
erty? Does  he  know  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  poor  In  this  Nation 
believe  themselves  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  present  administration  and  if  he  be- 
lieves this,  does  he  believe  ttiat  this  is 
good  for  America? 

My  concern  must  be  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  man. 

Does  indeed  Mr.  Ford  know  that  Amer- 
ica consists  of  more  than  giant  corpora- 
tions and  corporate  interests.  Does  he  un- 
derstand that  the  philosophy  of  America 
should  not  be.  "spices  for  the  few  and 
fetters  for  the  crew?  '  That  to  the  con- 
trary the  philosophy  ought  be  that  all 
are  equal  in  importance,  all  deserve  equal 
consideration  from  their  Government 
and  all  citizcrvs  are  necessary  for  the  on- 
going of  the  Nation.  Is  he  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  administration 
has  polarized  the  Nation  along  racial 


lines  and  that  polarization  puts  fearsome 
stress  on  America. 

I  have  raised  all  of  these  questions 
asking  whether  the  nominee  knows  these 
facts.  His  record  in  the  Congress  to  date 
strongly  suggests  to  me  that  even  if  he 
knows  them  he  does  not  understand 
them.  The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
several  weeks  ago  issued  its  position 
against  the  confirmation  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  We  did  so  not  out  of  any  hatred 
for  the  nominee,  not  out  of  any  sense  of 
vendetta  and  not  because  of  partisan 
political  considerations.  We  vote  against 
him  today  out  of  a  sense  of  commitment 
to  the  basic  principles  of  democracy,  out 
of  a  sense  that  someday  and  somehow  we 
will  fulfill  the  potential  greatness  of  this 
Nation  by  treating  all — rich.  poor,  black, 
white,  old.  young  with  the  sime  priority 
because  that  is  what  America  is  all 
about.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  vote 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  nominee. 
My  own  sense  of  humanity  and  my  own 
belief  that  America  will  evolve  to  a  plane 
of  humanity  demand  that  I  so  vote. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez > . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
out  of  a  deep  sense  of  protest  and  quite 
a  bit  of  interest  to  beg  and  pray  to  be 
heard,  to  get  the  time  on  this  to  be  heard, 
but  we  have  to  arrange  so  that  we  can 
meet  the  TV  time  Instead  of  giving  the 
Member  at  least  a  modicum  of  the  time 
he  is  usually  and  regularly  entitled  to 
have.  I  believe  1  minute  is  inadequate  for 
me  to  state  what  I  think  I  could  in  5  in 
support  of  my  position  when  I  get  the 
right  to  vote  "no." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  never 
before  been  ahkcd  to  confirm  a  nominee 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Vice 
President.  There  Is  no  precedent  for  this 
proceeding  and  we  should  therefore  go 
about  it  with  the  utmost  caution.  We 
have  to  be  mindful  not  merely  of  the 
nominee's  suitability:  we  have  to  con- 
sider whether  this  proceeding  is  proper 
at  all. 

This  confirmation  proceeding  Is  rooted 
in  a  constitutional  amendment  of  dubi- 
ous wisdom:  it  stems  from  a  malodorous 
series  of  events  that  created  the  vacancy 
we  now  presume  to  fill:  and  it  is  being 
culminated  in  a  proceeding  for  which 
there  is  neither  rule  nor  law  to  guide  us. 
save  the  25th  amendment  Itself 

No  matter  how  we  judge  the  nominee. 
we  are  first  bound  to  understand  what  we 
are  doing,  and  what  precedent  we  are 
setting  We  must  understand  that  our 
decision  today  does  not  end  a  historical 
event.  Par  from  it;  we  are  setting  in  mo- 
tion a  whole  train  of  events,  the  end  of 
which  we  cannot  foresee,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which  we  can  hardly  imagine. 

I  say  this:  if  the  process  under  wlilch 
we  act  is  wrong,  we  cannot  rightly  coh- 
firm  any  nominee. 

The  wisdom  of  the  25th 
must  be  considered  against  the  gravest 
possible   stresses.    When   considered    in 
that  light,  its  weaknesses  become  appar- 
ent. 

For  example,  the  25th  amendment 
provides  that  a  number  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cers may  act  to  declare  the  President 
disabled,  with  the  Vice  President's  con- 


cxirrence.  the  Presidency  becomes  vacant 
and  the  Vice  President  assimies  office 
£is  Acting  President. 

But  suppose  that  there  Is  dispute  over 
the  disability  Who  Is  to  require  that  the 
President  submit  to  examination?  How 
is  that  term  defined?  The  law  Is  silent 
on  these  points. 

It  Is  not  impossible  to  have  a  combi- 
nation of  bold  and  willful  persons  act  in 
concert  to  depose  the  President,  and  that 
is  entirely  possible  under  the  25th 
amendment.  After  all,  the  reason  for  our 
action  here  today  is  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  forced  out  of  office  as  part  of  a 
deal  to  keep  him  from  facing  possible 
imprisonment.  We  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  he  was  in  fact  guilty  of  the 
charges  that  were  about  to  be  brought 
against  him;  he  v/as  never  tried  and  we 
have  never  seen  the  evidence.  We  may 
never  know  the  truth  of  the  matter;  and 
the  fact  is  that  this  House  has  made  no 
effort  to  find  out  precisely  how  and  why 
the  extraordinary  events  leading  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr  Agnew  took  place.  We 
do  not.  in  other  words,  know  whether 
the  vacancy  Itself  is  legitimate.  All  we 
have  is  a  knowledge  that  If  he  had  not 
resigned,  he  might  have  been  tried  on 
certain  criminal  charges,  and  that  his 
resignation  assured  that  he  would  not 
face  the  possibility  of  Imprisonment.  But 
we  do  not  know  what  the  charges  would 
have  been,  nor  do  we  know  what  the 
evidence  was.  We  have  made  no  effort  to 
find  out. 

It  is  a  grave  matter  when  a  duly 
elected  officer  of  our  Government,  and 
certainly  the  Vice  President,  leaves  office 
before  the  term  of  office  has  expired.  In 
this  case,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  event,  and  because  of  the 
precedent  involved,  we  should  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  resignation  was 
not  the  result  of  some  scheme  perpe- 
trated by  bold  and  willful  persons,  for 
we  know  from  the  revelations  of  these 
past  months  that  this  country  is  not  Im- 
mune from  illegal  schemes,  plots,  and 
combinations  that  violate  the  law.  the 
national  conscience,  and  the  rights  of 
the  whole  Nation.  Since  we  know  that 
such  things  are  not  impossible,  we  should 
at  least  take  the  precaution  of  being 
certain  that  the  vacancy  we  are  being 
asked  to  fill  was  not  the  result  of  any 
such  plot. 

If  it  should  develop  that  this  vacancy 
was  created  by  foul  means,  our  action 
today  would  legitimize  that.  What  Is 
worse,  it  would  set  loose  forces  that  in  the 
future  could  lead  to  plots  against  the 
Presidency  itself:  it  would  enable  the 
25th  amendment  to  be  abused  and  mis- 
used, and  destroy  the  very  integrity  of 
our  Government. 

It  Is  certainly  unlikely  that  Mr.  Agnew 
was  victimized;  but  however  unlikely 
that  Is.  our  duty  Is  to  the  Constitution. 
\and  we  do  not  serve  it  well  if  by  any 
amendment  ^omission  we  legitimize  an  illegal  action, 
and  thereby  set  in  motion  forces  that 
sometime  in  history  might  overcome  our 
whole  governmental  fabric. 

These  proceedings  are  brought  with- 
out the  guidance  of  law  or  rule,  save  the 
25th  amendment  Itself,  and  in  that  sense, 
the  proceedings  are  Improper. 

There  is  no  law  that  defines  how  the 
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25th  amendment  Is  to  be  carried  out. 
There  Is  no  rule  in  the  House  that  spells 
out  how  we  should  act:  what  investiga- 
tions should  be  made,  what  committees 
appointed,  or  what  rules  apply  to  con- 
sideration of  issues  raised  under  the 
amendment.  We  have  no  definition  of 
what  disability  Is;  we  have  no  guidance 
for  resolving  disputes  that  might  arise, 
and  might  have  arisen  in  this  precedent- 
setting  c&se.  But  rather  than  consider 
carefully  how  to  go  about  this  proceed- 
ing, we  have  ignored  the  uncharted  legal 
waters.  Ignored  the  possibility  of  error, 
and  made  no  effort  to  ascertain  what  the 
effects  of  our  action  might  be  at  some 
future,  more  troubled  time. 

We  cannot  assume  that  Congress  will 
always  be  In  the  hands  of  wise  and  dedi- 
cated people;  we  cannot  always  assume 
that  the  Presidency  will  be  filled  by  a 
capable  and  law-loving  person.  Our  Con- 
stitution was  created  by  men  who  had 
seen  governiiient  without  law;  who  knew 
the  vanities  and  failings  of  humanity; 
who  knew  that  if  their  revolution  was  to 
succeed  it  would  be  because  they  estab- 
lished a  government  of  laws  rather  than 
men.  But  in  our  action  here,  we  ohserve 
no  such  regard  for  law.  We  assume  too 
much;  we  act  not  as  a  government  of 
laws,  but  of  men. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  any  argu- 
ment that  the  nominee  fulfills  the  con- 
stitutional qualiflcctions  for  being  Vice 
President.  But  that  is  only  part  of  the 
Issue  we  must  consider.  For  if  the  pro- 
cedure under  which  he  assumes  office 
Is  Invalid,  no  candidate,  however  quali- 
fied, is  legitimately  in  office.  We  have 
that  possibility  today.  We  have  only  con- 
sidered the  qualifications  of  the  nominee. 
We  have  not  investigated  the  legitimacy 
of  the  actions  that  created  the  vacancy, 
nor  have  we  made  any  effort  to  assure 
that  our  own  actions  are  legitimate. 

Considering  the  worst  possibilities  Is 
a  part  of  our  duty.  The  Founders  of  this 
country  were  wise  and  able,  but  they  did 
not  presume  that  their  successors  would 
be  the  same  as  they.  Considering  the 
worst  possibilities,  they  established  a 
written  Constitution,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Nation  as  a  safeguard  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  willful  and  wretched  charac- 
ters that  might  have  destroyed  their  rev- 
olution. Just  as  such  characters  had  op- 
pressed the  leg/tlmate  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple before.        / 

We  have  goad  reason  to  know  that  our 
country  is  not  Immune  from  danger.  We 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  danger- 
ous and  willful  persons,  people  of  small 
mind  and  great  ambition,  and  people  of 
wretched  ability  have  on  occasion  come 
to  positions  of  great  power  In  this  coun- 
try. And  we  have  seen  what  such  persons 
can  do.  We  know  that  there  is  no  defense 
against  political  plots  and  subversions, 
save  our  own  laws,  and  our  vigilance. 

We  have  not  been  vigilant  enough. 
This  proceeding  might  well  legitimize 
precedents  that  In  the  future  would  un- 
dermine our  very  liberties.  We  are  setting 
here  a  precedent  of  enormous  magnitude, 
and  we  have  been  careless  about  It,  I 
have  high  regard  and  warm  personal 
feeling  for  the  nominee,  but  that  Is  not 
the  whole  Lssue  here.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  properly  consider  his  qualifica- 
tions and  character  until  we  ha\'e  satis- 


fied ourselves  that  the  whole  proceeding 
is  legitimate.  Since  we  have  not  satis- 
fied that  question,  I  cannot  vote  for  con- 
firmation. With  the  utmost  regret,  I 
state  my  profound  belief  that  we  have 
not  discharged  oui-  duties  and  obliga- 
tions to  protect  and  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution. 

That  is  what  is  at  stake  here — not 
merely  filling  a  vacancy. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Wacgonner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  at  that  point  in  time  when 
they  were  holding  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings on  Jerry  Ford.  I  said  to  that  com- 
mittee at  that  time  and  I  repeat  to  you 
now  that  Gerald  Ford  is  the  right  man 
at  the  right  time  to  be  the  next  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
every  quality  that  any  individual  has 
enunciated  here  today  as  being  necessary 
to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  lead  us  at  home  and  to  lead  us  abroad. 

We  ought  to  consider  our  vote  for 
Jerry  Ford  today  as  if  we  stood  in  Jerry 
Ford's  shoes.  There  Is  every  reason  why 
Jerry  Ford  ought  to  be  confirmed  as  oiu" 
Vice  President  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason,  regardless  of  the  criticisms 
voiced  here  today,  to  deny  him  that 
confirmation. 

Jerry  Ford  is  going  to  be  a  man  we 
Americans  are  all  going  to  be  proud  of 
as  our  next  Vice  President.  I  am  proud 
to  call  this  good  and  great  American  my 
friend.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and 
on  but  that  is  not  necessary.  Let  me  con- 
clude by  saying  to  you  that  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Record  the  remarks  I 
made  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
in  support  of  Jerry  Fords  nomination. 
These  remarks  expressed  my  feelings 
then  and  still  do.  They  follow: 

Mr.  Wagoonner.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chair- 
man, gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you 
on  the  occasion  of  your  breaking  new  ground 
and  giving  consideration  to  employment  of 
the  asth  amendment  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  our  great  country. 

I  can  say  without  any  reservation  at  the 
outset,  I  appear  before  you  In  total  support 
of  the  confirmation  of  Qerald  Ford  to  be  the 
next  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  other  members  of 
your  committee  and  this  body  for  the  efforts 
you  are  making  to  expedite  this  hearing,  to 
hasten  Jerry  Ford's  nomination  and  con- 
firmation, 

I  think  you  are  doing  It  because  you  feel 
it  Is  in  the  Ijest  Interest  of  the  country. 
I  express  my  personal  appreciation  to  you 
for  that. 

Havmg  talked  with  Jerry  from  time  to  time 
during  these  intervening  days  since  his 
nomination  and  imtll  his  appearance  here 
today  before  you,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  Investigated  In  a  rather 
thorough  way.  I  suppose  he  has  bad  about 
as  many  questions  asked  about  him  as  any 
man  ever  did. 

ha  a  result  of  this  Investigation  of  Jerry,  I 
am  sure  you  have  some  Information  about 
Jerry  that  I  do  not  have.  I  am  quite  sure,  a^ 
well,  and  I  would  not  doubt  but  that  you 
share  the  same  feeling  that  you  are  maybe 
perhaps  happy  that  they  have  gone  Into  this 
detailed  investigation  of  Jerry,  rather  than 
of  us  as  individuals.  Jerry  told  me  at  the 
outset  that  he  wanted  this  sort  of  an  Investl- 


gatlton.  He  wanted  the  table  tops  cleeo^d. 
He  wanted  the  air  to  be  without  odor,  be- 
cause he  wanted  the  people  to  know  and 
understand  what  he  was. 

I  think  this  Is  a  marvelous  attitude  on 
his  part. 

With  all  of  this  information  which  you 
have  had  available  to  you,  l>ecause  of  my 
associations  personally  and  professionally 
with  Jerry  in  the  period  of  time  that  I  have 
been  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  our 
close  working  relationship,  I  have  gained 
some  Insights  Into  this  man  that  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about. 

I  did  not  come  with  a  prepared  statement 
today.  I  did  come  with  rough  notes  I  Jotted 
down  In  the  committee  a  few  minutes  ago 
before  I  came  over  here  as  we  attempted  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  tend  to 
some  of  the  affairs  of  today,  as  you  are  doing 
here. 

Now,  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact,  having 
viewed  and  read  the  comments  of  the  media, 
that  Jerry  at  some  point  In  time  said  to  you 
that  he  was  no  saint.  Well,  who  of  us  Is? 
But  this  has  significance  to  me,  that  Jerry 
would  come  before  you  and  make  a  state- 
ment like  that.  It  means  to  me  that  he 
knows  ijetter  than  anybody  else  what  his 
limitations  are,  and  It  Is  hU  way  of  saying 
I  am  only  human,  as  you  are. 

He  knows  with  this  statement,  as  he  made 
It  to  you,  that  he  expresses  human  frallitles 
as  well  as  we  all  do.  Of  course,  he  was  not 
here  to  be  negative,  nor  am  I.  I  am  not  here 
to  talk  about  Jerry's  weaknesses.  I  do  not 
think  he  has  any  real  weaknesses.  I  think  he 
Is  not  just  above  average,  but  outstanding  in 
every  respect,  and  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you 
In  a  very  positive  way. 

I  wish  Senator  Hatfield  was  here  at  this 
moment  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  In  view 
of  his  question  of  Senator  Bayh  about  the 
qualifications  a  Vice  President  should  pos- 
sess. I  do  not  say  what  I  say  as  one  express- 
ing Just  qualifications,  but  I  do  believe  that 
I  can  express  some  personal  reasons  why  I 
believe  that  Jerry  Ford  should  be  confirmed 
as  Vice  President. 

First  and  foremost,  he  is  a  Christian.  Sec- 
ondly, he  Is  qualified  In  every  respect  by 
reason  of  education  and  otherwise.  He  Is  a 
proven  leader  and  an  able  legislator,  honest, 
sincere,  a  man  of  integrity  and  his  word  Is 
his  bond. 

He  Is  patient,  understanding,  practical,  a 
patriot  who  loves  his  country,  a  family  man. 
a  man  who  knows  our  great  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  greatest  system  of  government 
a  man  ever  enjoyed. 

He  not  only  knows  this  system,  he  believes 
In  our  system.  He  understands  f)eople.  In  25 
years  of  representhig  his  district  In  Michi- 
gan, It  has  kept  him  close  to  the  people. 

Jerry  Ford  is  accessible,  not  Just  as  a  legis- 
lator now  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  wUI  be  accessible  as  Vice  President.  He  is 
a  good  listener, 

Jerry  Ford  has  something  that  too  many 
of  us  In  elective  office  do  not  have.  He  has 
a  philosophy  and  a  conviction  about  govern- 
ment. He  knows  the  relationship  of  Govern- 
ment to  people,  what  It  ought  to  be.  and  he 
is  true  to  that  conviction.  He  practices  that 
conviction.  He  does  not  react  to  political  ex- 
pediency. He  is  a  fair-minded  man,  and  an 
Impartial  man.  He  has  lived  the  life  of  com- 
mendable service.  He  is  a  man  as  you  have 
already  gleaned  from  those  representing  the 
House  who  appear  here  today,  a  man  popu- 
lar with  his  colleagues. 

He  is  a  man  who,  in  my  personal  opinion. 
Is  consecrated  to  the  truth  and  the  needs  of 
this  country,  a  man  who  has  that  rare  deli- 
cate sense  of  everyday  courage,  courage  to 
do  the  right  thing  when  the  majority  Inslst-s 
that  you  do  wrong,  calm,  cool  depths  of 
everyday  courage  in  my  personal  opinion,  a 
man  who  knows  that  right  Is  stUl  right,  if 
nobody  does  it,  and  knows  that  wrong  is  stiU 
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wToag  If  «v«rytx>dy  do«s  it.  but  •  man  who 
practkoes  wb^t  be  kn>>WB  to  tw  rtgbt. 

I  b*Te  tM*r<t.  70U  bave  be»r<l  now.  ■oom 
of  tb«M  re«aoiui.  aod  tbca*  m«  only  partUi. 
conoanUng  Jerry,  ao  t  tblnk  aow  it  b»»  come 
tune  to  poae  tbe  question :  Are  ttaru*  Mxy 
reaaons  tb»t  Mr.  Ford  kbould  not  be  con- 
Armed? 

I  c*n  only  s&y  none  tbat  I  bave  any  knowl- 
ed^  or  any  tusplclon  wbatsoever  of. 

Only  oceaatonally  bave  I  erer  beard  auy- 
tbuig  of  a  partisan  nature  to  ralaa  Um  quea- 
Uon  aa  to  wbetber  or  not  Mr  Ford  abould 
be  conflrmed.  but  I  am  not  a  parUaan  Tbe 
only  people  wbo  appear  before  you  today 
from  the  Houae  of  Repreaentativea  aa  waa 
tbe  case  wUb  Sei^tor  Bayb.  do  not  came  as 
partisans,  tbey  conte  bellevln{[  tbat  Gerald 
Ford  should  be  next  Vice  President  of  tbe 
United  States. 

Tou  know,  tiT  Chairman,  and  tbe  gentle- 
nxen  of  tbe  committee,  politics  la  a  dirty 
word  In  America  today  and  around  the  world, 
too.  I  cuppooe.  because  of  some  of  the  things 
tbat  we  Americans  have  been  spotlighted  for 
having  done. 

It  Is  tough  for  your  committee,  but  we  In 
politics  are  in  targe  part  responsible  for  that 
mirrored  view  of  politics  of  the  world. 

Politics,  however,  can  be  an  hooorabte 
profession.  But  we  politicians  must  make  It 
an  honorable  prafeseion.  Oerald  Ford  has 
done  his  part  to  this  point  In  tune. 

I  have  no  doubt,  no  reservation  whatso- 
ever, that  when  he  Is  conflrmed  that  he  wOl 
continue  to  view  politics  and  to  serve  politics 
In  an  honorable  way  in  the  future  as  he  has 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ]\ist  simply  believe  that 
Mr.  Ford  is  the  right  man  at  tbe  right  time, 
to  serve  us  as  our  next  Vice  President  and 
will  provide  the  leadership  demanded  of  that 
high  ofllce.  both  here  at  home,  and  abroad. 
The  President  knows  this  and  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  an  outstanding  nomination. 

I  would  cloae  simply  by  saying  there  Is 
only  one  way  for  those  of  us  with  some  re- 
sponsibility tn  this  respect  to  proceed,  and 
that  Is  with  the  Christian  attitude,  tbat  we 
want  to  treat  Jerry  as  If  we  were  Jerry,  as  we 
proceed  to  consider  his  nomination.  Were  our 
roles  reversed  I'm  sure  he  would  proceed  in 
this  manner. 

Thank  you,  Mr   Chairman. 

Mr.  RODENO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  YouNC  1 . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  voting  for  conflnnation  of 
Gkhau)  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  casting  a  vote  of 
faith  and  hope  that  be  will  be  a  uniting 
and  stabilizing  force  m  a  nation  beset  by 
divlsicNi  and  crisis. 

I  believe  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Congress  is  giving  Mr.  Ford  a 
mandate  to  help  unite  and  represent  the 
entire  Nation — not  merely  one  coaserva- 
Uve  Michigan  congressional  district. 

My  decision  is  based  on  8e\eral  con- 
siderations. First,  the  public  record  of 
inquiry  into  this  nomination  indicates 
that,  whatever  one  may  think  of  his 
political  vlevrs.  there  was  no  challenge 
to  his  qualifications  to  hold  this  ofSce 
and  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency.  sufB- 
cient  to  convince  the  majority  of  tl^ 
committee. 

Second,  his  accession  to  the  Vice- Pres- 
idency will  facilitate  either  the  resigna- 
tion or  impeachment  of  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House  because  the 
Congress  will  have  approved  of  a  duly 
chosen  successor.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  would  greet  Mr.  Nixon's 
resignation  with  relief,  especially  In  view 


of  the  fact  thai  the  nominee  of  his 
choice,  Mr.  Poro,  has  been  conflrmed  by 
an  orderly  constitutional  process,  on  a 
noapsj-Usan  b«sis 

I  believe  further  that  the  people  would 
experience  much  less  anxiety  over  the 
impeachment  pi-ocess.  if  that  becomes 
the  only  recourse  left  to  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Third,  to  those  who  share  my  very 
strong  reservations  about  Mr.  Fords 
political  philosophy  and  voting  record, 
most  notably  In  the  areas  of  civil  rights 
and  human  needs.  I  would  point  out  that 
anyone  selected  by  Richard  Nixon  would 
have  that  same  philosophy,  because  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  established  it  as  a  criterion 
for  the  appomtment 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  to  our 
colleague.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  of  a.sstmiiug  this  high  ofiQce,  to 
grow  in  that  position  as  many  have  in 
the  past  Out  of  my  own  southern  ex- 
perience. I  have  confidence  that  people 
can  overcome  past  parochial  views  and 
develop  a  broader  perspective  which 
takes  into  account  the  Interest  of  all  of 
the  people.  Decent  men.  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  trust,  will  serve  decently.  I  be- 
beve  that  Mr  Pord  Is  a  decent  man. 

America  today  is  so  divided,  so  dL<;- 
trustfol  of  the  highest  ofllce  in  this  land, 
and  so  grievously  troubled  by  economic 
and  political  crises,  that  I  will  accept  al- 
most any  qualif^d  and  decent  person  who 
has  a  chance  to  pull  the  country  to- 
gether and  begin  to  solve  our  national 
problems. 

I  am  therefore  willing  to  extend  this 
opportunity  to  Mr.  Pord,  to  give  him  a 
mandate  to  unite  an  entire  Natlcm.  I  will 
be  the  first  to  criticise  any  imwarranted 
actions  and  policies  coming  from  him. 
just  as  today  I  oppose  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  philosophy  reflected  In  his  rec- 
ord of  EHiblic  oflBce.  The  mandate  con- 
ferred on  the  President  by  the  people  in 
1972  has  been  so  abused  that  It  no  longer 
has  any  value  or  credibility.  Let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Ford  will  respect  and  abide  by 
his  own  mandate  which  we,  8ls  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  are  giving  him  In 
one  fateful  and  possibly  final  act  of 
trust. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  CoNYTBs* , 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Clialrman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Chair  extending  this  addi- 
tional time. 

As  we  proceed  to  cast  this  historic 
vote,  I  would  like  to  raise  this  question 
with  my  colleagues.  Why  did  the  House 
of  Representatives  proceed  first  with  the 
confirmation  hearings  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  there  was  pending  at  the 
time  of  tills  nomination  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  a  resolution  of  impeachment 
of  the  President?  Since  then,  15  addi- 
tional resolutions  calling  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Impeachment  sind  2  concurrent 
resolutions  calling  for  his  censure  with- 
out prejudice  to  impeachment  were  in- 
troduced and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  more  than  2  weeks  prior  to 
the  Pord  confirmation  hearings.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  tJbat  an  ImpeachmCTit 
resolution  was  also  introduced  In  the  92d 
Congress. 

I  think  the  decision  to  proceed  with 


this  nomination  reflected  an  utter  failure 
to  grasp  the  real  Issue  before  this  Na- 
tion: Whether  it  is  more  detrimental  to 
the  country  to  endure  with  a  blight  on 
the  Presidency  or  to  have  a  vacancy  In 
the  OtBce  of  Vice  President 

In  my  view,  the  most  important  Issue 
confronting  us  today  is  the  need  to  re- 
solve the  crisis  surrounding  the  Presi- 
dency. If  this  nomination  is  conflrmed. 
then  the  Congress  would  for  the  first 
Ume  In  our  Idstory.  set  tlie  stage  for  the 
possibility  of  having  both  an  unelected 
President  and  an  unelected  Vlre  Presi- 
dent. If  this  occtirs.  the  people  will  have 
been  effectively  dlsenfr;inchLsed  by  a 
President  who  was  subcquenily  Im- 
peached for  subverting  the  electoral 
process  and  then  aided  unwittingly  by  a 
Congress  which  faiJfd  to  guard  that 
electoral  proces.';  and  tnadverUiitly 
played  host  to  its  furtlier  subvprsion. 
Those  who  have  urged  tht  rom.nittre  and 
the  Congress  to  expedite  Uip  rnnlirma- 
tion  process  do  not  perceive  that  what 
this  country  ne<^ds  most  urc-'ntly  under 
these  circum.stance.';  Is  not  an  appointed 
Vice  President,  both  a  .ifjerlai  flw  lion 
law  which  would  provide  u.s  with  the 
necessary  authority  to  Rive  the  i>eople  an 
opportunity  to  elect  their  President 

This  is  the  most  nonpartisan  action 
which  the  Congress  could  possibly  take 
at  this  time,  since  It  would  dl.spel  any 
thoughts  that  the  demoi  ra'irallv  ron- 
trolled  Con<3Te5is  i.<.  defcrririK  rrm.sjdera- 
Uon  of  the  Vlc^-Presldential  nomination 
in  order  to  bring  Into  efTert  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Succes.slon  Act  of  1947. 

I  think  we  should  obsei-ve  that  a  num- 
ber of  legislative  proposals  have  been  in- 
troduced which  would  provide  for  a 
special  election  in  the  event  of  dual  va- 
cancies In  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  This  country  has  been  with- 
out a  Vice  President  on  18  occasions 
amounting  to  36  years,  or  almost  20  per- 
cent of  our  history. 

Ehiring  155  years  of  our  history,  from 
1792  until  1947.  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  provided  for  a  sjjeclal  election  tn 
the  event  of  dual  vacancies.  So.  this 
decision  to  proceed  with  this  nomina- 
tion, which  I  have  repeatedly  objected 
to  during  the  hearings  In  judiciary,  was 
made  despite  the  fact  that  neither  the 
Constitution  nor  reason  required  us  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  will  vote  today  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  share  the  general 
view  that  this  vote  will  be  favorable  and 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions in  advance  to  Jerry  Ford  and  his 
family.  The  lopsided  vote  In  the  Senate 
and  the  very  decisive  vote  I  anticipate  In 
the  House  will  represent  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  served  this 
House  and  his  party  well  and  honorably 
over  a  great  many  years. 

I  am  glad  that  this  important  matter 
will  be  voted  on  today  by  the  House  so 
that  the  issue  will  te  settled  and  the 
office  of  Vice  President  will  be  filled.  This 
will  icmove  from  the  Issue  ol  President 
Nixon's  continued  tenure  In  office  the 
question  of  whether,  if  he  resigns  or  Is 
removed  from  office,  he  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Democrat,  no  matter  how 
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distinguished  and  able  that  person  may 
be.  Those  who  have  been  urging  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  resign,  and  there  are  many, 
have  been  speaking  unrealistically  so 
long  as  Mr.  Ford  had  not  been  conflrmed. 
Similarly,  those  who  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  be  impeached  and 
removed  from  office,  and  there  are  many, 
should  recognize  that  the  chances  of 
achieving  this  objective  would  be  greatly 
reduced  so  Ions  as  the  claim  could  be 
made  that  the  supporters  of  impeach- 
ment and  removal  were  seeking  to  re- 
place a  Republican  President  by  a  Demo- 
crat. 

I  have  recently  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  my  constituents.  The  thousands 
of  returns  so  far  received  indicate  that 
a  large  majority  are  in  agreement  with 
the  views  I  have  expressed.  Sixty-one 
per  cent  of  those  replying  agreed  with  the 
proposition  that  Mr.  Ford's  confirmation 
"should  be  voted  on  by  the  Congress  as 
soon  as  a  full  investigation  of  his  back- 
ground is  completed." 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  I  was  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
rule  providing  for  a  debate  and  a  vote  on 
the  Ford  confirmation  today.  Thorough 
investigations  have  been  conducted, 
especially  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiclar>'.  These  investigations  have 
turned  up  nothing  substantial  that 
would  reflect  on  the  nominee's  character, 
and  it  is  time  that  the  House,  as  well  as 
the  Senate,  should  make  its  decision. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  the 
decision  should  be  delayed  until  the 
question  of  President  Nixon's  possible 
impeachment  and  removal  has  been  set- 
tled, on  the  ground  that  a  President  who 
is  under  the  cloud  of  possible  impeach- 
ment and  removal  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  in  effect  name  his  successor. 
I  cannot  agree  with  this  argument.  So 
long  as  the  President  is  in  office,  he  not 
only  can  but  must  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities and  powers  of  his  office.  The 
nomination  of  a  Vice  President  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  is  one  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers.  No  President 
ever  knows  how  long  he  will  be  able  to 
serve,  so  that  any  President  nominating 
a  Vice  President  under  the  25th  amend- 
ment may  be  choosing  his  successor.  The 
fact  that  a  formal  impeEw;hment  Investi- 
gation is  underway  and  that  President 
Nixon's  impeachment  is  widely  called  for 
does  not  change  the  situation.  Thus,  in 
my  judgment,  the  House  would  not  be 
justified  in  delaying  Indefinitely  a  vote 
on  confirmation,  once  the  investigation 
of  the  appropriate  committee  has  been 
completed. 

Moving  now  to  the  question  of  Mr. 
Ford's  confirmation,  I  shall  vote  no  on 
the  resolution. 

This  vote  should  not  be  construed  as 
any  reflection  on  Mr.  Ford's  character 
or  ability.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  our  minority  leader  on  both 
counts.  He  Is  a  decent,  an  honorable  and 
a  likable  man. 

But  I  do  not  view  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  under  the  25th  amendment 
as  being  limited  to  passing  upon  the 
nominee's  character  and  ability.  In  my 
judgment  the  nominee's  record  as  a  pub- 
lic official  and  his  views  on  the  great  is- 
sues of  the  day  are  also  relevant. 


The  various  separate  and  dissenting 
views  appended  to  the  committee  report 
contains  a  great  deal  of  information  In 
this  respect,  and  I  will  not  undertake  to 
repeat  or  summarize  what  is  there  set 
forth. 

My  position  can  be  stated  briefiy  as 
follows:  The  25th  amendment  does  not 
give  the  President  sole  power  to  appoint 
a  Vice  President;  that  power  is  to  be 
shared  with  the  Congress.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  believe  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  the  President  to  nominate  a 
person  whose  public  record  and  views  lay 
somewhere  between  his  own  and  those  of 
the  majority  of  both  Houses.  Instead  of 
doing  that,  the  President  chose  to  name 
a  person  who  has  given  him  virtually 
100-percent  support.  This  applies  not 
only  to  Mr.  Nixon's  positions  on  foreign 
policies,  especially  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
on  the  major  domestic  issues,  but  also — 
and  even  more  importantly — to  Mr. 
Nixon's  concept  of  the  Presidency  itself, 
which  I  regard  as  dangerously  inflated. 

I  am  not  svigge<^ting  that  Mr.  Nixon 
should  have  appointed  a  Democrat.  There 
are  many  distinguished  Republicans  who 
would  not  have  been,  like  Mr.  Ford,  a 
carbon  copy  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  for  whom 
I  would  gladly  have  voted.  For  obvious 
reasons,  I  will  not  name  names. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  himself  were  up  for  con- 
firmation today,  I  could  not  vote  for 
him — entirely  apart  from  his  role  in 
Watergate,  from  his  personal  financial 
adventures,  a:  1  from  his  repeated  decep- 
tion of  the  American  people,  none  of 
which  can  be  charged  to  Mr.  Ford.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  cannot  vote  for  Mr.  Ford. 

In  taking  this  position,  I  am  not  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  my  constituents  as 
reflected  in  the  answers  so  far  received  to 
my  questionnaire;  61  percent  of  them 
favored  Mr.  Ford's  confirmation,  with 
24  percent  opposed,  and  15  percent  in- 
dicating no  opinion.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting result,  because  clearly  my  con- 
stituency would  not  vote  for  Mr.  Ford 
for  Vice  President  or  for  President  in  a 
general  election.  I  take  it  then  that  this 
vote  reflects  the  view  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  name  a  person  of  his 
own  choosing,  so  long  as  he  is  a  person  of 
ability  and  good  character.  For  the  rea- 
sons stated  above,  I  am  constrained  to 
disagree. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  25th 
amendment  confers  upon  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  power 
unique  in  all  of  American  histor>'.  The 
Members  of  the  House  are  mandated  to 
conduct  an  election  in  which  the  House 
is  a  virtual  partner  with  the  President 
in  the  approval  of  a  Vice  President.  The 
President's  designation  of  Congressman 
Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President  raises  no 
presumption  that  the  Congress  should 
confirm  him.  The  rights  of  the  House 
imder  the  25th  amendment  are  similar 
to  the  rights  which  the  Hou.se  has  under 
the  12th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  empowers  the  House  to  conduct 
an  election  in  the  event  that  the  electors 
after  a  Presidential  election  do  not  pre- 
sent a  candidate  for  President  with  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors. 

The  25th  amendment  by  Including  the 
House  of  Representatives  among  those 
who  will  share  In  the  appointment  of  a 


Vice  President  really  intends  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  reflects  the  view- 
points of  their  constituencies  in  their 
vote  for  or  against  confirmation  of  a 
President's  nominee  for  the  Office  of  Vice 
President. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh,  the  principal 
architect  of  the  25th  amendment,  stated 
well  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  dur- 
ing debate  on  this  question  on  February 
19,  1965.  Senator  Bayh  stated  that — 

By  combining  both  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional action  we  were  doing  two  things. 
We  were  guaranteeing  that  the  President 
would  bave  a  man  with  whom  he  could  work. 
We  were  also  guaranteeing  to  the  people  the 
right  to  make  that  decision.  (Italics  sup- 
plied.) 

A   CONGRESSMAN   IS  THE  StJRROCATE   OT  HIS 
CONST  mJENTS 

As  the  surrogate  of  the  476,000  people 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  I  deem  it  my  right  and 
duty  to  vote  against  the  confirmatio;  of 
Gerald  Ford.  Three  reasons  justify  in  my 
judgment  this  decision:  First,  the  priori- 
ties of  Mr.  Ford  are  neither  mine  nor 
those  of  my  constituents;  second,  Mr. 
Ford's  attempted  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  in  1970  leaves  unresolved 
fundamental  questions  about  Congress- 
man Ford's  attitudes  toward  American 
Institution's  of  government;  third,  Mr. 
Ford's  ambiguous  position  with  respect 
to  secrecy  in  government  is  unacceptable. 

I.   CONGRESSMAN   FORD'S   LEGISLATIVE    PRIORITIES 

Congressman  Ford  opposed  the  crea- 
tion of  the  focxl  stamp  program  in  1957, 
the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  antipoverty  pro- 
gram in  1964,  and  the  creation  of  the 
medicare  program  for  the  elderly  in  1965, 

Congressman  Ford  voted  against  Fed- 
eral aid  to  public  schools  in  1965  and 
1969.  He  voted  against  rent  subsidy  pro- 
grams in  1965.  against  model  cities'  funds 
in  1967  and  against  the  child  care  con- 
ference report  in  1971. 

Congressman  Ford  has  an  equally  neg- 
ative record  on  environmental  Issues.  He 
opposed  Federal  aid  to  States  to  prevent 
water  pollution  in  1956  and  1960  and  op- 
posed efforts  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972.  The 
League  of  Conservation  Voters  gave  Mr. 
Ford  a  23 -percent  rating  in  1972  and  a 
17-percent  rating  in  1971. 

The  only  area  in  which  Congressman 
Ford  has  consistently  supported  gener- 
ous Federal  spending  is  that  of  the  mili- 
tary. He  has  always  opposed  even  modest 
efforts  to  diminish  militan--  spending. 

In  the  area  of  civil  riglits  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  Congressman  Ford  differ 
almost  totally  from  everything  that  I 
know  concerning  the  way  in  which  my 
constituents  view  questions  of  civil 
rights.  In  1965  Mr.  Ford  voted  to  mangle 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  In  1966  he  voted 
to  delete  fair  housing  provisions  from  a 
proposed  law.  If  the  position  of  Mr. 
Ford  had  been  supported  by  Congress  the 
voting  rights  law  and  the  fair  housing 
legislation  would  be  substantially  inef- 
fective at  this  time. 

Congressman  Ford  has  consistently 
voted  in  favor  of  any  proposed  law 
which  would  prevent  pupil  transporta- 
tion to  accomplish  desegregation  or  to  re- 
duce racial  imbalance.  On  October  10, 
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1973.  Mr.  PoRD  voted  to  deny  the  cltiMns 
of  the  largely  black  District  of  Columbia 
the  right  to  vote  for  their  own  Mayor. 

It  would  be  encouraging  to  think  that 
Mr  PoRD  as  Vice  President  or  President 
might  alter  his  position  and  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  civil  rights.  This  was.  of 
course,  the  pattern  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
who  as  a  Senator  from  Texas  felt  polltl- 
caily  constrained  to  vote  against  civil 
rights  legislation.  In  Mr.  Fords  congres- 
sional district,  however,  the  number  of 
blacks  through  all  of  his  25  years  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  has  ranged  from  7  to 
12  percent.  Prom  personal  questioning  of 
Mr.  Ford  on  this  point  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  I  cannot  unfortu- 
nately report  that  there  is  any  indication 
that  he  would  take  a  more  affirmative 
attitude  toward  civil  rights  legislation 
if  he  were  not  a  Congressman  from 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

In  the  area  of  civil  liberties  the 
priorities  of  Mr.  Ford  do  not  appear  to 
be  reconcilable  with  mine  or  vvith  those 
of  the  citizens  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Ford  has  frequently  criticized 
antiwar  demonstrators  and  praised  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  oCQcials  for  their 
handling  of  the  1971  May  Day  demon- 
strators— even  though  the  12.000  con- 
victions obtained  by  the  police  on  that 
occasion  were  set  aside  by  the  Federal 
courts  in  Washington.  Mr.  Ford  has 
voiced  support  for  preventive  detention 
and  for  legal  provisions  to  cut  off 
Federal  aid  to  any  disruptive  college 
student  receiving  such  assistance. 

On  the  right  to  migrate  Congressman 
Ford  is  also  unsatisfactory.  He  Is  op- 
posed to  the  Jackson-Vanik-Mlils 
amendment  which  would  give  to  Russia 
the  status  of  a  most-favored-natlon  only 
if  that  country  allowed  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  Russian  citizens  to  migrate  ac- 
cording to  their  desires  to  other  nations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  vote  as  a 
surrogate  or  a  representative  of  my 
constituents  I  feel  that  It  Is  clear  that 
I  cannot  cast  a  ballot  for  a  man  with 
the  legislative  and  pxjlltlcal  priorities 
%.hlch  Congressman  Ford  has  demon- 
strated with  remarkable  consistency 
since  he  came  to  the  Congress  In  1948. 

U.   CONeRZaSMAM    FOBO'S    ATTXMPT    TO 
IMPEACH    JUSTICE    DOCGI.AS 

The  speech  which  Congressman  Ford 
gave  on  April  15.  1970  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  carefulness  and  consistency  which 
characterize  all  his  other  actions.  It 
seems  strange  and  shocking  to  have  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives try  to  associate  Justice  Doug- 
la.-?  with  gamblers  and  with  "revolution- 
aries. '  Substantial  evidence  emerged  In 
the  hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  It  was  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  furnished  the  allegations 
which  Congressman  Ford  repeated  about 
Justice  Douglas.  Congressman  Ford  has 
conceded  that  he  spoke  to  the  then  At- 
torney General  Mr.  John  Mitchell  about 
his  desire  to  move  for  impeachment  of 
Justice  Douglas.  Mr.  Mitchell  directed 
Mr.  Will  Wilson,  then  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  to  bring  to  Congressman  Ford 
allegations  about  Justice  Douglas  which 
Mr.  Ford  reiterated  with  little  or  no 
critical  evaluation. 


Some  may  contend  that  Congressman 
PoKO  may  simply  have  made  a  mistake 
of  judgment  in  this  matter.  Since,  how- 
ever. Mr.  PoRD  in  effect  assaulted  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Judiciary  by  his  at- 
tempts at  impeachment  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  this  matter  must  in  my  judg- 
ment be  deemed  to  be  a  most  serious  dis- 
qualification for  the  office  to  which  he 
has  been  nominated. 

ni.  SECZSCT   rN   govzxmmiekt 

If  there  Is  any  one  reason  for  the 
alienation  of  the  American  people  from 
those  who  govern  them  It  is  the  perva- 
siveness of  secrecy  In  a  Government 
which  has  as  Its  most  fundamental 
dogma  that  it  must  govern  by  the  people 
and  of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

Gerald  Ford  was  one  of  the  14  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  was  Informed  of 
the  3.630  B-52  raids  conducted  clandes- 
tinely over  Cambodia  during  the  14- 
months  prior  to  April  30.  1970.  On  that 
day  President  Nixon  announced  the 
ground  Invasion  of  Cambodia  by  U.S. 
forces.  After  the  super-secret  bombing 
became  accidentally  known  in  July  1973, 
Congressman  Ford  confirmed  that  he 
had  been  briefed  about  the  bombing. 
Under  questioning  by  me  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  hearing  Congress- 
man Ford  denied  anything  wrong  In  his 
complicity  with  the  Government  in 
keeping  from  the  Congress  and  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  had  bombed  a  neutral 
country  without  the  kiiowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  Congress.  I  indicated  to  Mr. 
Ford  in  the  confirmation  hearings  that 
in  my  judgment  what  he  was  defending 
was  in  fact  an  impeachable  offense.  Mr. 
Ford  sought  to  justify  the  clandestine 
bombing  by  the  assertion  that  Cambodia 
was  a  sanctuary  from  which  supplies 
were  being  made  available  to  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  my  judgment  Congressman  Ford's 
defense  of  this  indefensible  secret 
bombing  in  Cambodia  raises  the  most 
serious  questions  about  whether  he  has 
any  commitment  to  open  up  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  people  of  America. 

On  other  related  questions  Mr.  Ford 
is  also  unsatisfactory.  He  would  not 
agree  that  every  Member  of  Congress  haa 
the  right  to  know  the  amount  of  the 
budget  of  the  CIA. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Ford  may  properly 
be  accused  of  playing  partisan  politics 
with  the  l."isue  of  secrecy  in  Government 
On  Jime  18,  1966,  he  stated: 

It  Is  President  Jofinson's  war,  because  the 
President  plays  everything  too  close  to  the 
vest.  He  has  an  unhealthy  passion  for  a»- 
crecy. 

On  April  3.  1963,  Congressman  Ford 
opprjsed  the  executive  privilege  which  In 
recent  times  he  has  justified.  On  that 
date  he  stated  that — 

To  nialutaia  Uiat  the  executive  has  tb« 
right  to  keep  to  itself  InXormatlon  epeclfically 
sought  by  the  representatives  of  the  very 
people  the  executive  Is  supposed  to  serrc  Is 
to  eepouse  some  power  aiUD  to  the  dlrlne 
right  of  kings.  .  .  .  Congress  cannot  help 
but  conclude  that  executive  prlvllej.^  is  most 
often  used  lu  opposition  to  the  pul>Uc  In- 
terest. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh.  in  the  course  of 
the  enactment  of  the  25  th  amendment, 
stated  that — 


We  are  bringing  In  the  House  of  Bepre- 
seutatlves  as  the  most  populist  and  most  rep- 
resentative power  of  the  Congress.  These 
(members)  shall  have  the  final  power  of 
election  after  the  President  has  nominated 
a  Vice  President. 

I  deem  it  my  right  and  my  duty,  both 
because  of  my  own  convictions  and  prior- 
ities as  well  as  those  of  my  constituents 
to  cast  a  "no"  vote  in  the  election  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  nominee  named  by  the  President* 
I  do  it  with  reluctance  but  also  with  cer- 
tainty that  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty  in 
a  process  under  the  25th  amendment 
which  then.  Congressman,  now  Senator 
Mathias  stated  was  designed  to  be  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  "full-fledged  national 
election." 

I  vote  against  the  Piesident  s  nominee 
because  the  people  of  tliis  country  in 
November  1972  made  it  clear  that  they 
wanted  a  continuation  of  the  priorities 
of  a  democratically  controlled  Congress. 
Mr.  Ford  does  not  .stand  for  those  priori- 
ties or  objectives.  Consequently  I  vote 
against  his  nomination  since  this  is  not 
the  man  that  I  want  to  see  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  A  President  can 
and  should  shape  public  policy  In  a  way 
that  no  other  single  American  is  able  to 
do.  I  do  not  want  to  see  America  shaped 
according  to  the  positions  on  defense 
policy,  domestic  problems,  civil  rights, 
and  governmental  secrecy  which  Con- 
gressman Ford  has  followed  over  the  past 
20  years. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  believe 
Gerald  Ford  to  be  an  honorable  man;  I 
have  alwaj's  liked  him  piersonally;  and 
indeed,  he  may  well  in  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential office  show  a  capacity  to  grow. 
In  any  event.  I  am  sure  he  will  shoulder 
his  responsibilities  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  as  he  sees  them. 

Moreover,  the  25th  amendment  and 
the  legislative  history  thereon  clearly 
states  that  the  President  shall  nominate 
a  Vice  President  who  shall  take  office 
upon  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  explicit  in 
this  that  the  Vice  President  may  suc- 
ceed to  the  Presidency. 

In  present  circumstances,  with  im- 
peachment proceedings  underway  in  the 
House,  and  with  grave  doubts  through- 
out the  country  as  to  the  President's 
credibUity  and  capacity  to  govern,  the 
likelihood  Mr.  Ford  may  succeed  to  the 
Presidency  is.  Indeed,  a  clear  and  present 
possibility,  if  not  a  reahty. 

Continuity  in  our  Government  is  im- 
portant, and  there  have  been  widespread 
concerns  as  to  the  key  imixjitance  of  pro- 
ceeding promptly  on  the  nomination  of 
Gerald  Pord.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  P^oRDs  role  in  the  secret  war 
in  Cambodia,  his  fitness  for  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency  has  not  been  seriously 
put  in  question 

Nonetheless,  these  are  not  ordinary 
times,  and  the  leadership  of  our  coun- 
try must  in  the  final  analysis  set  a  stand- 
ard to  which  all  men  may  repair  with 
confidence  in  the  democratic  proce.sses 
of  our  Government  and  the  vitality  of 
our  free  institution';  I  beheve  that  lead- 
ership less  than  this  will  not  build  the 
future  in  practicable  terms — nor  will  It 
start  the  very  slow  process  of  rebuilding 
confidence  in  openness,  integrity  and  ac- 
coimtability  of  American  leaders  to  the 
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Constitution,    the    Congress,    and    the 
American  people. 

Accordingly,  and  with  some  sadness.  I 
nm  constrained  to  vote  against  the  con- 
fumatlon  of  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford   as   Vice   President  of   the   United 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  feelings  today  are  ambivalent, 
for  I  share  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  friend  and  colleague  assume  a 
new  role — important  and  prestigious — 
yet,  I  also  feel  a  sense  of  tragedy  about 
the  circumstances  that  make  this  neces- 
sary. 

Clearly,  this  Is  not  a  time  for  cele- 
bration. As  a  nation,  we  have  reeled  from 
a  succession  of  cri.ses  that  at  times 
seemed  to  overwhelm  us  And,  if  there  Is 
any  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from  the 
ills  that  have  befallen  us.  It  is  that  our 
Government  still  lives. 

Though  some  may  not  find  this  re- 
markable, a  cursory  view  of  the  history 
wTitten  in  this  century  alone  tells  us  that 
the  stability  demonstrated  by  this  Gov- 
ernment during  the  turmoil  of  this  year 
is  somewhat  unique.  The  fact  that  we 
have  not  seen  a  government  topple  or 
even  seriously  threatened,  shows  the 
strength  and  tenacity  of  our  system. 

We  are  fortunate  that,  in  this  instance, 
we  have  in  place  the  steps  provided  for 
In  the  25th  amendment.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  f  ramers  of  the  25th  amendment 
envisaged  a  situation  such  as  confronted 
us  this  fall  I  certainly  did  not  when  I 
voted  for  the  amendment. 

But  the  genius  of  our  sy.stem.  respon- 
sible for  its  durability,  has  been  its 
adaptability — Its  capyablilty  of  handling 
crisis — confronting  it  successfully,  and 
emerging  stronger  as  a  result. 

No  doubt,  we  are  in  another  period  of 
testing.  Perhaps  not  of  the  magnitude 
as  when  Lincoln  asked  if  this  Nation 
"can  long  endure,"  but  serious,  nonethe- 
less. 

The  act  we  take  today,  that  of  naming 
a  new  Vice  President,  is  a  stabilizing  act. 
We  provide  for  the  important  continua- 
tion of  essential  Government  functions. 
We  censure  the  Integrity  of  Presidential 
succession.  We  make  clear  our  deter- 
mination to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
Constitution,  when  political  expediency 
might  have  deterred  us. 

There  are  those  who  have,  during  the 
debate  over  the  nominee  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, unfairly,  in  my  opinion,  attacked 
him.  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  a  good  man — 
fair,  honest,  just.  His  record,  subjected 
to  the  most  thorough  inquiry  by  Con- 
gress in  oirr  history.  Is  impeccable.  I  have 
full  confidence  In  his  ability  to  assume 
the  duties  of  Vice  President,  and  of  the 
Presidency,  itself,  should  those  responsi- 
bilities become  his. 

For  those  who  view  the  action  today  as 
a  signal  to  begin  again  the  pressure  on 
this  President  to  resign,  I  advise  caution. 
That  is  a  problem  that  should  not  dom- 
inate our  tliinking,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent moment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  enter  the 
holiday  season.  It  would  be  a  good  time 
for  all  of  us  to  "catch  our  breath. '  If. 
indeed,  the  Prealcient's  Operation  Can- 
dor Is  translated  from  talk  into  actim, 
then  there  will  be  much  to  discuss  and 


examine.  It  is  important  to  do  so  fairly — 
not  threateningly — and  not  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hostihty. 

Let  us.  then,  go  on  with  the  people's 
business.  There  is  much  to  do.  We  can 
not  dismiss  the  problems  of  credibility 
and  capacity  to  govern  that  surround 
our  President,  but  we  can  make  sure  they 
do  not  paralyze  us.  And.  really,  what  we 
do  today  shows  we  are  capable  of  doing 
just  that. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress has  voted  wisely  in  selecting  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan, 
Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford,  to  be  the 
40th  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  known  Jerry  Ford  for  25  years 
and  I  consider  him  one  of  my  best 
friends.  We  served  together  for  10  years 
as  members  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  and. 
in  fact,  he  sat  right  next  to  me  on  the 
committee. 

I  have  never  known  Jerry  Ford  to 
take  a  partisan  position  on  vital  issues 
concerning  our  national  defense  posture. 
I  have  always  found  him  to  be  in  our  long 
association  as  trustworthy,  courageous,  a 
man  of  integrity,  good  to  his  word,  and 
most  cooperative  and  helpful.  I  just  can- 
not say  enough  complimentary  things 
about  our  new  Vice  President  who.  I 
know,  will  serve  in  that  capacity  with 
honor  and  distinction.  A  gentleman  such 
as  Jerry  Ford  serves  to  raise  the  level 
of  public  service  and  adds  to  the  confi- 
dence that  the  American  people  should 
have  In  our  Federal  Government.  This  is 
most  vital  and  necessary  at  this  partic- 
ular time  in  our  history.  We  all  want  bet- 
ter government  and  Jerry  Ford  will  as- 
sist greatly  in  obtaining  it.  He  has  al- 
ready made  an  impressive  record  as  the 
minority  leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  has  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  Memljers  on  both  .«ides  of  the 
aisle.  I  am  sure  he  will  gain  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people 
as  our  new  Vice  President 

As  I  pre%-lously  stated,  I  have  known 
and  served  with  Jerry  Ford  for  a  quar- 
ter century  and  during  the  course  of  that 
time  Mrs.  Flood  and  Mrs  Pord  have  be- 
come close  friends  working  together  in 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Congress- 
sional  Wives  Club.  The  Congressional 
'Wives,  as  we  know,  have  done  much 
•charitable  work  over  the  years  In  the 
Washington  area  for  which  we  all  ap- 
plaud them. 

Mrs.  Flood  joins  me  in  wishing  our 
new  Vice  President  and  hfs  family  every 
success  and  good  health  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
this  afternoon  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives moves  toward  completion  of 
its  duties  in  this  historic  first  test  of  the 
25th  amendment.  I  hope  that  tlie  Mem- 
bers of  tliis  body  would  remain  cognizant 
not  only  of  the  historical  significance  of 
todaj-'s  vote,  but  of  its  precedential  value 
as  welL  Not  onli'  are  we  confirming  one 
of  our  own  Members — we  are  also  estab- 
lishing criteria  that  will  imdoubtedly  be 
used  to  measure  other  potential  Vice 
Presidents  Vihcnever  a  future  vacancy 
occurs  m  that  high  office. 

My  decision  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  President 


Is  ba.^ed  not  only  on  my  belief  that  the 
President  should  t)e  given  the  broadest 
discretion  in  selecting  a  nominee  unde/ 
the  language  of  the  amendment,  but  also 
because  I  believe  that  his  choice,  Mr. 
Ford,  has  served,  and  will  continue  to 
serve  his  country  t)oth  honorably  and 
with  true  dedication. 

While  as  a  Democrat.  I  have  disagreed 
often  both  with  the  views  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  of  its  chief  House 
spokesman.  I  firmly  beUeve  that  it  should 
be  the  perogative  of  any  President  to 
choose  a  man  of  liis  own  partj-  with  whom 
he  might  tiest  work. 

In  addition,  although  Gerry  Fx)RD  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  oppofUion  during 
all  my  years  in  the  House.  I  have  come 
to  respect  him  both  as  a  leader  and  as  sua 
individual.  If  there  has  to  be  an  opposi- 
tion in  Congress.  I  hope  that  they  al- 
ways have  someone  as  dynamic  as  Gerry 
Ford  to  lead  it.  For  wliile  pohticaily  we 
have  our  differences,  and  over  the  years 
these  differences  have  often  been  quite 
fimdamental.  I  personally  have  come  to 
know  the  man  and  re.«pect  him  for  what 
he  is.  He  is  a  man  of  conviction  and  of 
depth.  I  am  sure  tiiat  he  will  serve  his 
country  well  in  this,  its  hour  of  very 
great  need. 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  nomination  of  Gerald  Pord  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States  for 
one  ver>'  basic  reason,  and  that  is  I  have 
confidence  m  his  ability  to  carrv'  out  the 
duties  of  the  Presidency  should  circum- 
stances ever  require  liim  to  do  so.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  lo  come  to  know  Mr. 
Ford  well  during  the  9  years  I  have 
served  in  Congress.  He  is  not  flashy  as 
a  legislator  or  as  a  party  minonty  lead- 
er, but  he  possesses  an  abimdance  of  the 
solid  quahties  winch  constitute  the  basic 
strength  of  tins  country.  I  think  the 
overwhelming  votes  supporting  his  nomi- 
nation m  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  testimony  to  my  convictions  about 
his  qualifications  to  serve  as  our  Vice 
President,  and  possibly  as  our  President 
During  my  first  tenn  in  the  House. 
Gerald  Ford  came  to  my  attention  as  he 
gained  the  leadership  of  his  party  Never 
have  I  seen  him  take  unfair  advantage 
of  any  Member,  or  enjoy  the  distress  of 
any  Member  during  floor  debate.  Tcvard 
me,  iie  has  always  oeen  vei-y  affable, 
cordial,  and  direct. 

He  is  an  American,  a  man,  pjid  an  able 
exponent  of  liis  party.  America  will  have 
confldeiKe  in  him.  He  will  add  much 
stability  to  tlie  adimniitration.  We  wish 
him  well,  and  hope  he  is  tieated  well 
as  he  assumes  his  new  responsibilities 
and  duties. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, liiis  is,  indeed,  an  historic  occasiMi 
as  iias  k)een  alluded  to  by  a  number  of 
speakers. 

The  2oth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion orders,  directs,  and  permits  this  pro- 
cedure and  existing  circumstances  cause 
us  to  exercise  the  authority  under  that 
amendment  by  voting  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  I  have 
heard  and  observed,  not  one  responsible 
voice  has  been  raised  against  our  col- 
league's character  and  reputation.  Evi- 
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dently,  he  has  been  scrutinized  from 
every  possible  angle,  by  the  most  carefiil 
investigation.  I  k^now  of  no  man  who  has 
had  his  record  and  his  life  laid  out  before 
the  public  in  as  great  detail.  In  every  re- 
spect he  has  met  the  test  and  stands  to- 
day before  us  for  confirmation.  Inciden- 
tally, I  wonder  how  many  of  us  could 
have  undergone  such  an  examination  as 
has  been  given  Jerry  Ford  and  come  out 
unblemished. 

I  am  aware  that  some  say  that  here  is 
a  man  not  elected  by  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who  can  conceivably 
become  President.  On  the  other  hand.  In 
other  constitutional  provisions  and  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  the  Congress 
could  select  the  President.  This  being 
the  procedure,  I  think  the  country  will 
accept  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  In 
the  selection  of  a  man  of  such  high  char- 
acter and  dedicated  to  public  service. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  going  to 
be  my  pleasure  to  cast  my  vote  for  my 
friend,  our  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Okralo  R.  Ford,  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  you, 
Mr  Vice  President.  I  am  premature  in 
thusly  addressing  you  but  by  only  within 
the  hour.  It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  find 
great  satisfaction  In  your  high  office  and 
no  doubt  you  will  serve  it  with  distinc- 
tion. I  have  confidence  that  you  will  de- 
vote your  energy  and  talents  to  bring 
respect  and  trust  to  your  new  position 
and  within  the  rules  of  the  system  pledge 
my  cooperation  to  that  end. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  had  the  authority  from  the  time  the 
Constitution  went  Into  effect  to  elect  a 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  under 
certain  circumstances — and  has  exer- 
cised that  power  in  the  past — this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  93d  Congress  that  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  oc- 
cur on  the  question  of  a  designation  of 
a  Vice  President.  The  historic  nature  of 
this  event  is  heightened  for  all  of  us  here 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  man  on 
whose  qualifications  we  are  passing  is 
an  admired  and  respected  friend  of  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

The  Honorable  Gerald  R  Ford,  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House,  has  won  our 
friendship  and  our  respect  by  his  trust- 
worthiness, his  hard  work,  his  willing- 
ness to  sKicept  heavy  responsibilities  and 
perform  them  with  conscientious  dedica- 
tion, and  by  making  his  word«hls  bond. 
He  has  been  a  credit  to  the  minority 
which  he  leads,  and  he  has  engaged  in 
the  sometimes  acrimonious  and  partisan 
debates  in  the  House  in  a  manner  which 
never  left  scars  or  led  to  bitter  animosi- 
ties. Considering  the  years  he  has  spent 
In  a  position  of  party  leadership  in  an 
area  of  monumental  political  controver- 
sies, the  standing  he  enjoys  here  as  a 
man  of  decency  and  good  will  Is  tnily 
amazing. 

Now  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  if 
this  leader  of  partisan  forces  in  the 
House  should  be  elevated  to  the  role  of 
Vice  President  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  the  response  of 
the  House  to  his  nomination  will  be 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  We  know 
Gerry  Ford  as  an  American  who  be- 


lieves in  the  principles  of  representative 
government  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
have  confidence  in  his  complete  dedica- 
tion to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

If  he  were  called  upon  to  serve  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  confirming  him  as  Vice  President, 
none  of  us  can  know  how  he  would  per- 
form In  that  office.  We  know  he  is  a  man 
of  character  and  integrity,  as  his  polit- 
ical career  has  clearly  demonstrated. 
Under  the  25th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, we  do  not  have  a  free  choice  in 
selecting  a  Vice  President  who  might 
eventually  become  President;  we  can 
only  ratify  or  reject  a  nomination  made 
by  the  Presidait.  But  of  all  of  the  men 
in  his  party  from  among  whom  President 
Nixon  could  have  made  a  designation, 
It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  could  have 
been  nominated  whom  the  Members  of 
the  House  respect  more  than  Gerry 
Ford. 

As  a  Vice  President,  he  will,  I  am 
sure,  conduct  his  office  with  dignity  and 
with  honest  devotion  to  his  country  above 
all  other  considerotioiis. 

I  shall  vote  for  his  confirmation  as 
Vice  President.  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
good  luck  In  this  new  assignment. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend 
to  vote  today  for  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  to  fill  the  Office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  years  in  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  In  this  body,  Mr.  Ford 
and  I  have  been  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
many  philosophical  issues.  There  have 
also  been  occasions,  most  notably  those 
concerning  issues  with  particular  impact 
on  our  great  State  of  Michigan,  when 
Mr.  Ford  and  I  have  been  allies. 

The  issue  before  us,  however.  Is  not 
whether  we  share  Mr.  Ford's  partisan  or 
philosophical  views.  I  fail  to  see.  In  my 
reading  of  the  25th  amendment,  any 
requirement  that  the  Congress  withhold 
its  consent  to  the  nomination  of  a  Vice 
President  because  his  views  are  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
Congress.  I  submit  that  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  caught  up  in  measuring  Mr.  Ford's 
qualifications  for  office  against  the  sub- 
jective yardstick  of  our  own  philosophies 
would  be  to  disserve  the  American  peo- 
ple who  expect  Congress,  at  this  critical 
moment  in  history,  to  rise  above  parti - 
sar^ship. 

I  concede  to  any  President — whether 
of  my  party  or  the  other — the  right  to 
select  for  his  official  family,  men  and 
women  whose  political  views  conform  to 
the  President's  own.  Historically,  except 
for  a  few  Isolated  Instances,  the  other 
body  of  the  Congress  has  regularly  con- 
firmed Cabinet  members,  heads  of  agen- 
cies, and  the  like,  who  have  represented 
the  administration's  political  coloration, 
not  that  of  the  majority  party  in  the 
Congress.  I  submit  that  the  same  situa- 
tion holds  true  today,  on  the  nomination 
to  fill  the  vacancy  In  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President. 

I  have  said  that.  In  the  past,  Mr.  Ford 
and  I  have  often  been  in  philosophical 
conflict.  But  he  has  been  a  worthy  adver- 
sary. I  have  also  said  that,  on  some  occa- 


sions, we  have  been  on  the  same  side  on 
certain  issues,  and  on  those  occasions, 
Mr.  Ford  has  been  a  most  valuable  ally. 
I  believe  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  when  Mr.  Ford  leaves  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  takes  up  residency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

These  are  grave  times  for  our  Nation, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  endured  a  politi- 
cal trauma  of  unprecedented  proportions. 
By  our  action  today,  In  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  the  25th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we 
give  witness  to  America  and  the  world 
that  our  political  Institutions  still  sur- 
vive, and  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  resil- 
ience enough  to  weather  the  crisis 
through  which  our  Government  is  now 
passing. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  state  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford  to  be  the  next  Vice  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Many  objections  have  been  raised  by 
Members  of  Ccxigress  about  the  right  of 
the  President  to  appoint  his  potential 
successor  while  such  a  cloud  of  doubt 
continues  to  hover  over  his  own  credi- 
bility. Other  objections  have  been  raised 
regarding  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford  for  the  next  Vice  President  l>ecause 
of  his  obstructive  stand  on  civil  rights. 
Because  there  is  a  very  strong  possibility 
that  the  Congress  is  today  being  asked 
to  conflrm  a  person  who  might  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  that  it  is  encumbent  upon  Mr. 
Nixon  to  aE>point  a  f)erson  who  would 
dignify  both  the  office  of  Vice  President 
and  President. 

This  Nation  deserves  to  have  as  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President  a  person  of  great 
compassion  for  all  of  its  people.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Gerald  Ford  is  such  a  per- 
son. His  record  speaks  for  itself.  He  has 
consistently  worked  to  Inhibit  the  rights 
and  progress  of  minority  groups — and 
especially  those  of  the  black  American. 
Not  only  do  I  personally  feel  stunned  by 
his  actions,  but  so  do  a  vast  majority  of 
my  constituents.  Moving  away  from  the 
civil  rights  issue,  per  se.  Congressman 
Ford  has  voted  repeatedly  against  social 
programs  such  as  public  housing,  in- 
creasing funds  for  hospital  construction, 
and  establishing  the  national  food  stamp 
program.  He  voted  against  medicare, 
against  creating  HUD.  against  the  Child 
Care  Conference  report,  against  increas- 
ing education  appropriations  and  against 
mass  transit  leglslaticm. 

F\u-ther.  he  voted  to  weaken  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  and  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  bill,  and  that  is  not  all. 
Not  only  does  he  seem  to  be  against  civil 
rights,  labor  and  social  reform,  but  he 
has  voted  against  measures  such  as  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  will  help  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment. Therefore,  on  the  most  fundamen- 
tal issues  of  what  America  must  do  to 
Improve  the  lives  of  its  poor  and  near 
poor,  Gerald  Ford  and  I  are  In  absolute 
disagreement. 

The  25th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  Congress,  in  lieu 
of  a  national  election,  shall  conflrm  the 
next  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
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In  this  Instance,  I  must  be  guided  by  my 
principles,  my  conscience,  and  my  con- 
stituents. In  the  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  people  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  voted  2V2  to  1 
against  Richard  Nixon  and  his  policies. 
In  my  own  ward,  the  24th  ward  of  Chi- 
cago, which  for  years  has  been  known  as 
the  greatest  Democratic  waid  in  this 
country,  the  people  voted  against  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  im.sympathetic  poli- 
cies for  the  poor  by  over  16  to  1.  Not  only 
are  my  philosophy  and  conscience  op- 
posed to  Gerald  Ford  and  his  apparent 
unawareness  of  the  needs  of  people,  but 
so  are  the  majority  of  voters  of  my  dis- 
trict. What  the  American  people  need 
today  is  not  just  another  body  to  sit  as 
the  Vice  President,  but  a  person  of  hon- 
esty, competency,  and  compassion  for  all 
Americans,  be  they  poor  or  rich,  white 
or  black.  In  my  view,  Gerald  Ford  is  not 
the  man  for  this  job. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
Members  of  this  Congress  we  wUl  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  his- 
toric decision,  vote  and  event  when  oiu" 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R. 
Port,  will  imdoubtedly  receive  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  by  this 
House  and  tlie  Senate  confirming  his 
nomination  as  the  next  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  come  to  the  81st  Congress  with  Gerry 
Ford  in  1949.  During  the  past  25  years, 
being  of  opposite  political  parties,  it  is 
expected  that  there  would  be  disagree- 
ment on  certain  Issues,  but  I  have  never 
found  our  colleague,  Gerald  Ford, 
disagreeable. 

We  all  wish  him  well  in  his  new  role 
In  the  Federal  Government.  Undoubted- 
ly he  will  meet  the  challenges  that  will 
confront  him  with  courage  and  sincerity. 
My  wife,  Blanche,  joins  me  in  expressing 
sincere  congratulations  and  every  wish 
for  success  in  all  of  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today's 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  our  United  States  is  a  welcome 
task. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  im- 
mediate need  to  fill  the  office  of  Vice 
President  with  an  Individual  who  Is  un- 
tainted in  both  pubhc  and  private  life. 

For  some  time  now.  Mr.  Ford's  nomi- 
nation has  been  carefully  scrutinized  by 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  result  of  these  investigations 
have  ascertained  tlie  flawless  clmracter 
and  integrity  of  our  next  Vice  President. 

Gerald  Ford  has  amply  demonstrated, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  his  ability  to 
act  as  an  effective  legislative  leader, 
bringing  together  opposing  forces.  Diu"- 
Ing  these  critical  times,  when  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  many 
of  us  look  to  Gerald  Ford  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  today's 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Ford's  nomination. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Gerald  Po»d  io  be  the  40th  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  have  known 


Jerry  Ford  ever  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, and,  in  fact,  I  rem«nber  him  as 
one  of  the  first  Members  of  this  body  to 
greet  me  when  I  arrived  as  a  freshman. 

I  remember  when  Jerry  was  at  Yale 
University  Law  School  and  served  as  a 
imrt-time  coach  and  scout  for  the  col- 
lege football  team.  As  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  football  team  in  those  years,  I 
can  recall  first-hand  the  contribution 
which  Jerry  Ford  made  at  Yale. 

We  renewed  our  acquaintance  in  this 
Chamber  and  my  respect  for  Jerky  has 
continued  to  this  day. 

He  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  men 
in  the  Congress  and  has  made  an  ex- 
ample of  himself  througli  his  dedication 
to  his  duties.  He  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  five  Presidents  and  has  been 
the  minority  leader  for  the  past  8  years. 

Although  Jerry  Ford  anJ  I  have 
seldom  agreed  in  casting  our  votes  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
nevertheless  developed  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  him.  He  is  an  individual  who 
is  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  what  he 
believes  in  or  what  he  feels  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  his  country  and  his 
party. 

As  assistant  majority  leader.  I  have 
had  the  opportimity  to  deal  with  Jerry 
Ford  in  discussing  many  leadership  deci- 
sions. In  this  area  also,  I  have  gained 
further  respect  for  his  integrity  and  ded- 
ication. 

While  I  am  certain  all  of  his  colleagues 
will  feel  his  absence  here  in  the  House, 
I  am  pleased  that  Jerry  Ford  will  be 
continuing  to  serve  the  public  as  he  has 
done  so  well  during  his  25  years  in  the 
Congress.  He  will  bring  an  understand- 
ing and  a  working  icnowledge  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  White  House  where  the.se 
commodities  have  been  sorely  lacking  in 
recent  years.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  future  in  his  new  office. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  what 
I  am  confident  will  be  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  voting  to 
confirm  a  Member  of  this  body  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Michigan  and  minority 
leader  of  the  House.  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pohd, 
becomes  the  first  person  in  history  to  as- 
sume the  Vice  Presidency  vmder  provi- 
sions of  the  25th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  I  am  extremely  pleased  for 
him.  I  have  confidence  in  him.  and  I  know 
he  will  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  a  credit  to 
him.self,  to  the  office  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  purport  to  share  many  of  Mr. 
Ford's  views  on  matters  of  politics,  nor 
perhaps  on  matten  of  policy  or  national 
priorities.  But  I  do  believe  he  is  a  reason- 
able man,  a  man  of  character  and  in- 
tegrity, and  I  believe  that  he  is  fully 
qualified  to  a.ssume  this  high  office. 

I  have  high  hopes  that  he  will  take 
with  him  to  the  executive  branch  desire 
to  reestablish  a  strong  working  relation- 
ship between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  and  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect  and  cooperation  as  we  pursue 
a  common  objective  of  resolving  the 
n^any  serious  problems  which  confront 
our  Nation  at  home  suid  abroad. 


I  extend  to  Mr.  Ford  my  warm  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
today  in  congratulating  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford 
on  his  confiimalion  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  deplore  the  cir- 
cumstances which  made  this  appoint- 
ment and  confirmation  necessary;  how- 
ever, I  know  from  my  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Jerry  Ford,  both  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  for  many  years  as 
a  fellow  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  tliat  he  is  well  qualified  for 
the  position. 

His  service  in  the  Congress,  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  as  minority 
leader  of  his  party  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  has  been  exemplary  and  has  been 
a  credit  to  him,  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  to  the  country-. 

I  agree  with  the  many  nice  things  that 
have  been  said  about  Jerry  Ford.  I  can- 
not add  to  them  except  to  repeat  that  I 
sincerely  believe  we  all  can  look  to  him  to 
carry  on  the  duties  of  his  new  high  office 
in  the  same  sound,  practical,  and  en- 
lightened way  he  has  performed  his  du- 
ties here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  we  have  known  him  well. 

To  Jerry  and  his  family,  we  wish  the 
very  best  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ROGEIRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  m  supporting 
Gerald  Ford  for  the  Office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

I  have  served  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  know  him  as  a  friend  and 
as  a  colleague.  And  I  liave  the  highest 
regard  for  him  In  both  associations 

I  liave  always  found  Gipry  to  be  hon- 
est and  straightforward.  His  word  has 
been  his  bond.  I  think  he  has  served  hon- 
orably and  well  as  the  minority  leader 
and  has  at  the  same  lime  given  the 
House  capable  service. 

The  people  of  Michigan  have  had  out- 
standing representation. 

I  see  the  House  losing  a  fine  Member, 
but  I  see  the  Nation  gaining  in  leader- 
ship as  the  result  of  Gerry  asceriding  to 
his  new  position.  I  think  his  leadership 
and  guidance  wUl  add  to  the  history-  and 
the  office  of  Vice  President. 

My  wife  Becky  joins  with  me  in  con- 
gi-atulating  Gerry  and  his  wife  at  this 
new  jmicture  of  iheir  lives. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  high 
regard  in  which  both  parties  hold 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  Pord  is  no  ac- 
cident. 

In  mj'  10  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  found 
Gerald  Pord  to  be  a  man  of  his  word. 
I  have  found  that  if  you  have  an  agree- 
ment with  him,  it  will  be  kept. 

Gerald  Poed  has  always  leveled  vnXh 
me  both  on  points  of  agreement  and  on 
points  of  disagreement,  and  he  under- 
stands how  important  lius  is  to  the  work- 
ings of  a  democracy. 

He  has  shown  me  an  understanding  ol 
the  legislative  process  and  of  how  our 
system  of  government  works. 

He  has  shown  an  understanding  of 
the  give-and-take  of  contrasting  points 
of  view  and  of  when  to  fight  and  wlien  to 
compromise  or  concecie. 

Mr  Ford  and  I  may  ntrt  have  agreed 
on  all  votes  in  the  House,  but  I  have 
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found  that  he  Is  sui  able  adversary  and 
a  good  American.  Win  or  lose  on  legis- 
lative issues,  he  is  a  fair  and  honorable 
man. 

I  also  believe  the  President  Is  entitled 
to  have  a  Republican  and  a  man  of  his 
choice  as  his  Vice  President  I  think  Mr. 
Ford  as  Vice  President  will  be  a  stable 
and  steadying  influence  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  given 
him  a  thorough  Investigation  and  has 
recommended  his  confirmation 

I  shall  vote  for  his  confirmation  as 
Vice  President  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leag^ues  will  be  moved  to  do  so  also. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Congressman  Gerald  Ford 
has  enriched  his  country,  the  Congress 
and  the  political  system  which  conducts 
our  public  affairs  by  his  honesty,  integ- 
rity and  devotion  to  public  service  for 
25  years. 

He  will  as  Vice  President  help  reaf- 
firm the  basic  validity  of  that  system 
and  the  faith  the  American  people  have 
in  the  strength  of  our  Republic.  I  be- 
lieve all  Virginians  will  join  me  in  wish- 
ing him  well. 

I  believe  the  Nation  will  welcome  his 
addition  to  the  high  coimcils  of  Govern- 
ment. I  laelieve  that  his  presence  in  these 
high  councils  will  add  stability,  coopera- 
tion, and  understanding  so  that  the 
three  branches  of  our  Government  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  true  test  of  our  di- 
lemmas in  the  days  ahead. 

Congressman  Ford  by  his  ascendancy 
to  the  Vice-Presidency,  honors  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  all  political  faiths. 
He  wUl  bring  to  his  new  oflBce  an  un- 
derstanding and  dedication  to  good  gov- 
ernment that  has  been  honed  by  his 
years  as  a  minority  leader.  He  now  rep- 
resents all  Americans  and  in  doing  so 
he  will  match,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  ex- 
pectations from  this  body  which  will  to- 
day overwhelmingly  endorse  his  capac- 
ity to  serve  his  country  in  higher  oCQce. 
He  comes  from  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica. His  career  is  a  testament  to  vir- 
tues and  beliefs  which  have  kept  this 
Nation  free  and  independent.  I  have 
known  and  worked  with  Jerry  Ford  for 
more  than  two  decades.  I  know  of  no 
man  serving  in  this  Congress  today  who 
has  a  greater  understanding  and  faith 
in  the  future  greatness  of  America  than 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  We  are  fortunate  as  a 
Nation  that  he  has  been  willing  to  accept 
this  new  responsibihty  of  national  lead- 
ership. I  bid  him  to  counsel  his  country 
well  as  I  know  he  will. 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  under  pro- 
visions of  the  25th  amendment,  a  vote  of 
the  Congress  is  being  taken  in  lieu  of  a 
popular  vote  to  put  in  ofBce  a  new  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States 

"nie  great  importance  of  this  vote 
transcends  traditional  partisan  bound- 
aries. It  Is  apparent  that  Gerald  Ford 
will  be  confirmed  by  a  strong  majority. 
He  will  additionally  have  the  vote  and 
support  of  many  who  disagree,  even 
strongly  In  some  instances,  with  his  pre- 
vious votes  and  positions  Their  vote  of 
conscience  for  the  good  of  the  country 
is  a  credit  to  themselves. 
In  the  course  of  hearings  on  the  nom- 


ination, members  of  the  committee  who 
examined  Gerald  Ford  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  his  openness  and  can- 
dor. He  has  been  subject  to  perhaps  the 
most  thorough  examination  of  any  po- 
litical figure  in  history. 

Meml>ers  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  reviewed  the  extensive  FBI 
investigation  into  his  background  have 
been  impressed  that  almost  all  of  those 
Interviewed  were  favorable  toward  him. 

I  should  also  point  out  the  enthusiastic 
support  he  has  from  my  fellow  Idahoans. 
Gerald  Ford  has  been  a  frequent  visitor 
to  our  State,  both  on  vacations — one  of 
his  favorite  retreats  is  Sun  Valley,  Idaho, 
where  he  has  stayed  often  with  his 
family — and  ofiBcial  visits.  He  is  widely 
known  and  highly  respected  in  Idaho. 

Because  Mr.  Ford  is  a  member  of  my 
own  party,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  philo- 
sophical ground  in  common.  But  it  is  not 
because  of  this  that  his  confirmation  has 
my  enthusiastic  suppxjrt. 

Primarily  I  support  him  because  dur- 
ing a  quarter  century  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Gerald  Ford 
has  earned  the  reputation  as  an  honest, 
fair,  and  decent  man.  I  support  him  be- 
cause he  is  eminently  qualified  to  serve 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  their 
Vice  President,  or  as  their  President, 
if  the  need  should  arise. 

I  support  him  because  I  believe  that 
as  a  Congressman  he  has  always  voted  in 
good  faith  and  because  as  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent I  believe  he  will  act  in  good  faith. 

And,  I  support  him  because  I  tielieve 
he  exemplifies  what  is  now  needed  to  re- 
assure the  people  of  this  country  of  the 
value  and  Integrity  of  their  Government 
and  to  remind  them  that  to  serve  this 
country  can  be,  for  all  who  choose  to  do 
so.  an  honorable  and  a  noble  profession, 
and  one  that  can  be  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing much  in  the  service  of 
others. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford  as  Vice  President.  Mr.  Ford  is  a  de- 
cent and  honest  man,  and  the  White 
House,  at  a  time  when  it  is  in  disgrace, 
has  logically  chosen  decency  and  honesty 
as  essential  criteria  while  selecting  a  man 
of  its  own  political  philosophy.  But  Con- 
gress, empowered  by  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  confirm  that  selection,  is  there- 
by also  bound  to  consider  political  and 
philosophical  criteria  as  well  as  ethical. 

In  the  election  of  1972  the  American 
people  used  such  criteria  when  voting 
into  oflBce,  by  overwhelming  margins,  a 
President  and  a  Ccxigress  of  generally 
opposing  political  philosophies.  Tlie  mes- 
sage they  sent  the  Government  was:  We 
want  both  philosophies  represented  in 
Washmgton,  not  one  at  the  continual 
expense  of  the  other.  In  our  political  sys- 
tem, it  is  the  people,  not  the  government, 
which  is  sovereign.  The  people  choose 
the  government,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
any  leader  is  fully  dependent  upon  his 
proper  selection  according  to  accepted 
rules  by  the  people;  or.  under  the  25th 
amendment,  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives. 

The  procedures  in  the  25th  amend- 
ment were  designed  only  to  expedite  the 
selection  process,  not  to  change  the  un- 
derlying constitutional  relationship  of  a 


potential  President  to  the  electorate. 
Sovereignty  Is  still  in  the  people,  legiti- 
macy still  must  come  from  them.  The 
only  way  a  Vice  President  chosen  imder 
the  25th  amendment  can  be  considered 
legitimate  is  If  he  has  been  subjected 
to  the  same  type  of  scrutiny  and  analysis 
and  decisionmaking  process  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  as  he  would 
have  been  by  the  people  in  an  election 
As  Joseph  L.  Rauh  says  in  the  letter 
below: 

Congress  as  surrogate  for  the  voters  Is  ob- 
ligated to  use  tbe  tests  the  voters  use — 
stature,  competence,  experience,  and  phUos- 
ophy. 

When  choosing  a  President,  or  Vice 
President,  voters  consider  all  of  the 
above.  If  a  candidate  does  not  measure  up 
to  the  standards  of  a  large  number  of 
the  voters  on  these  points,  he  will  quite 
properly  be  defeated.  A  dozen  blue-rib- 
bon panels  certifying  that  he  is  not  cor- 
rupt, debased,  or  insane  should  not  and 
wUl  not  ever  overcome  basic  policy  and 
experience  considerations  In  the  minds 
of  voters  who  strongly  disagree  with  the 
candidate, 

Nonpollcy  considerations  may  be  cru- 
cial in  a  race  between  candidates  who 
basically  agree  on  policy.  But  under  the 
25th  amendment  there  is  no  race,  and 
the  country  should  benefit  from  not 
having  to  make  any  "lesser-evil"  choice. 
It  should  be  free,  then,  to  reach  into  Its 
reservoir  of  eminent  men  and  women 
and  pick  one  who  is  able  both  to  assume 
the  Presidency  and  to  convince  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  that  he  is  the  best 
choice  to  represent  their  beliefs,  and  pur- 
sue their  priorities,  as  President  This 
person  would,  it  should  go  without  say- 
ing, have  a  lot  more  to  offer  than  a  lack 
of  major  disqualifications. 

Congress  should  vote  as  if  it  were  the 
electorate,  for  it  is  acting  in  lieu  of  an 
election. 

The  merits  of  Gerald  Ford  aside,  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  by  the  votes  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  Judiciar\-  Commit- 
tee, that  the  standards  of  judgment  em- 
ployed by  many  Members  have  not  been 
the  standards  implied  by  the  25th 
amendment.  They  are  simply  the  stand- 
ards used  while  confirming  Cabinet 
members  or  judges — nonelected  officials. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  are 
meant  to  be  partners  in  choosmg  a  Vice 
President,  equals.  If  the  President  may 
use  political  criteria  In  selecting  his  man, 
so  must  Congress  use  political  criteria  of 
its  own  In  assessing  that  selection.  The 
people  In  1972  did  not  give  the  White 
House  a  congressional  blank  check,  and 
they  do  not  expect  Congress  to  act  as  if 
they  did. 

The  proper  choice  for  Vice  President 
should  therefore  be  someone  who  repre- 
sents, in  politics  and  policies,  a  consensus 
between  the  President  and  the  majority, 
as  well  as  the  minority,  of  Congressmen. 

This  has  not  happened. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr ,  to  the  Washington 
Post,  which  was  published  this  morning. 
It  summarizes  my  personal  reservations 
about  the  Ford  nomination,  and  elo- 
quently takes  us,  as  US  Representa- 
tives, to  task  for  falling  to  deal  with  this 
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grave  question  as  incisively  as  we  should 
have. 
The  letter  follows : 

Tuc  Liberals,  Congress,  and  Oerald  Ford 

The  saddest  thing  about  the  confirmation 
of  Bep.  Oerald  Ford  is  what  it  says  about 
current  American  political  standards  and 
horizons.  When  such  liberal  stalwarts  as  The 
Washington  Poet  editorial  page  and  Chalmers 
Roberts  can  argue  for  the  proposition  that  a 
man  ought  to  be  confirmed  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  because  he  is  financial- 
ly honest,  one  can  only  see  the  flags  of  prog- 
ress and  the  high  goals  of  our  nation  drag- 
ging in  the  dust.  I  would  never  have  thought 
the  day  would  come  when  old  friends  would 
be  urging  the  confirmation  of  an  obviously 
unqualified  nominee  for  the  vice  presidency 
simply  because  it  is  unnecessary  for  him 
to  say  "I  am  not  a  crook." 

Mr.  Ford's  record,  as  The  Post  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert* appear  to  concede,  is  abominable.  As 
House  Minority  Leader  he  sought  to  gut  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  take  the  fair  hous- 
ing provisions  out  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968,  delete  basic  provisions  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  1969  and 
cripple  the  Equal  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1971.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ford's  legislative  de- 
cisions are  no  less  antl-clvil-rights  than  the 
judicial  decision  of  Judges  Haynsworth  and 
Carswell  (esi)ecially  when  one  compares  his 
Northern  surroundings  with  their  Southern 
background)  and  one  might  wonder  whether 
the  Senate  intends  to  adopt  a  resolution 
apologizing  to  both  Messrs.  Haynsworth  and 
Carswell. 

But  civil  rights  Is  only  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Ford's  record  shows  that  he  has  consistently 
opposed  programs  to  help  the  disadvantaged 
and  this  Includes  votes  against  food  stamps, 
legal  services  and  child  care,  minimum 
wages,  education.  Medicare,  OEO,  public 
housing,  public  works  programs,  the  rat  ex- 
termination program  and  rent  subsidies.  No 
congressman  has  sided  more  consistently  with 
the  haves  at  the  expense  of  the  have-nots 
than  Gerald  Ford. 

Apparently  recognizing  the  negative 
weight  of  Mr.  Ford's  record,  The  Post  seeks 
support  in  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  hear- 
ings and  investigation  which  It  calls  "no- 
tably thorough  and  serious."  Yes,  if  one 
means  financial  peccadillos;  no.  If  one  means 
qualifications  to  be  Vice  President.  Indeed, 
The  Post  Itself  states  that  Mr.  Ford's  effort 
to  impeach  Justice  Douglas  was  marked  by 
"reckless  statements.  Innuendo  and  great 
carelessness  with  facts";  yet  no  member  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  ever  asked  Mr. 
Ford  to  explain  a  single  one  of  those  reck- 
less statements  or  to  indicate  whether  they 
had  come  from  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  get  rid 
of  Justice  Douglas  Just  as  Mitchell  had  pre- 
viously  conspired   against  Justice   Fortas. 

Indeed,  both  Houses  can  be  said  to  have 
failed  In  their  duties  under  the  25th  Amend- 
ment. That  Amendment  gives  the  President 
the  right  to  nominate  a  new  Vice  President, 
but  it  gives  Congress  a  responsibility  of  re- 
view and  selection  in  connection  with  con- 
firmation far  different  from  Its  obligation 
In  any  other  confirmation  proceeding.  The 
subject  of  confirmation  (a  potential  Presi- 
dent) and  the  confirmers  (the  full  Congress 
rather  than  the  Senate)  are  both  unique  In 
our  history.  And  the  President  and  Congress 
are  acting  together  here  not  to  nominate 
and  confirm  an  executive  or  Judicial  ap- 
pointee, but  rather  to  choose,  in  lieu  o/  the 
electorate,  a  man  who  must  have  the  quali- 
fications for  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  would  be  true  In  any  event  since  the 
only  significant  attribute  of  the  vice  presi- 
dency is  the  possibUity  of  succession  to  the 
presidency.  But  It  becomes  doubly  true  In  the 
present  circumstance  where  the  calls  for  Im- 


peachment of,  or  resignation  by.  the  present 
Incumbent  grow  daily. 

Congress,  as  surrogate  for  the  voters.  Is 
obligated  to  use  the  tests  voters  use — stat- 
ure, competence,  experience  and  philosophy. 
Financial  cleanliness  Is  not  enough;  a  vote 
for  Mr.  Ford  on  that  ground  Is  a  cop-out 
on  the  25th  Amendment. 

The  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  had  everyone's 
support,  too^that  Is,  almost  everyone.  But 
the  heroes  today  are  those  who  said  "no" 
to  that  Resolution  and  refused  to  rubber 
stamp  the  White  House.  Maybe  a  new  group 
of  heroes  who  know  how  to  say  "no"  are  be- 
ing made  today. 

Joseph  L.  Rat7H  Jr. 

Washington. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  denying  that  numerous 
events  of  1973  and  the  way  that  they 
have  been  reported  by  the  national  news 
media,  have  severely  shaken  the  Amer- 
ican people's  confidence  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
only  way  which  we  public  officials  can 
restore  that  confidence  is  to  seriously 
concern  ourselves  with  the  business  of 
honest  and  responsible  government  in 
order  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  we  are  capable  of  performing  w-ell 
the  jobs  to  which  we  have  been  elected. 
Today  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  begin  restoring  the  people's  trust  in 
government  through  our  favorable  con- 
sideration of  Gerald  Ford's  nomination 
to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  Gerald  Ford  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Congressmen  to  have 
served  in  our  body  during  this  century. 
His  record  of  accomplishments  speak  for 
themselves.  Gerry  Ford  is  a  great  leader ; 
just  as  Importantly,  he  is  a  great  lis- 
tener and  conciliator.  By  confirming  him 
as  Vice  President,  the  Congress  can  take 
its  first  big  step  in  the  positive  direction 
of  rebuilding  the  public's  faith  in 
government. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Mr.  Ford  stated  that  he 
would  like  to  serve  his  countr>-  in  his  new- 
role  as  a  communicator  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  We 
all  know  that  he  is  ideally  suited  for  this 
very  important  task.  What  is  more,  we 
know  that  Gerry's  pledges  of  open  and 
responsive  government  are  not  idle 
promises  since  these  tenets  have  been  a 
way  of  life  for  him  in  his  25  years  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gerry 
Ford's  many  accomplishments  through- 
out his  distinguished  career  as  one  of  the 
brightest  and  best  of  our  number  have 
been  amply  documented  In  the  hearings 
and  here  today.  But,  if  I  may  make  just 
one  personal  comment,  I  would  like  to  use 
my  own  experience  as  an  example  of  the 
genuine  knowledge  and  concern  of  this 
outstanding  American.  As  a  freshman 
Representative,  I  found  him  to  be 
extremely  willing  to  help  me  learn  the 
many  intricacies  of  our  job  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  As  I  gained  more  experience 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  I  found  Gerry 
Ford  to  be  anxious  to  help  provide  me 
with  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
which  gave  me  a  chance  to  enhance  my 
knowledge  of  the  congressional  process. 

Gerry  Ford  is  not  a  man  who  has 
sought  the  spotlight,  but  rather,  he  is  a 


man  whose  own  unselfish  manner,  im- 
questioned  integrity  and  dedicated  hard 
work  has  thrust  him  into  first,  a  position 
of  leadership  within  the  Republican 
Party,  and  now,  a  position  of  national 
leadership. 

Confirming  such  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican as  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  the  office  of 
the  Vice  Presidency  villi  be  one  action  in 
which  all  Members  of  Congress  can 
justifiably  take  pride.  Gerry  Ford  will 
be  a  great  Vice  President. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  the  fioor  at  this  time  to  congratu- 
late our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Gerald 
R.  Ford — Jerry  to  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber — upon  the  great  honor  which 
will  befall  on  him  later  this  afternoon 
when  he  takes  the  oath  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  he  now  serves  with  distinction 
as  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  indicative  of  the  effective- 
ness of  his  work  during  the  25  years  in 
the  House.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  served  with  Jerry  through  those  25 
years.  On  many  Issues  there  has  been 
differences  of  opinions  but  on  matters 
pertaining  to  national  defense  and  to 
many  programs  that  we  thought  were  in 
the  national  Interest  we  have  consistent- 
ly stood  together. 

Jerry  Ford,  as  the  investigation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Judiciarj-  indicates, 
is  fit  and  qualified  to  hold  the  high  office 
for  which  he  has  been  nominated. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Resolution  735 
appointing  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  doubt  that  Gerald  Ford 
is  a  man  of  integrity  and  a  man  who  has 
served  the  interests  of  his  own  district 
very  well.  He  is  highly  qualified  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President.  In  his  tenure  as 
House  minority  leader,  he  has  indicated 
that  he  understands  and  can  work  with 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

Since  the  circumstsinces  that  surround 
this  appointment  indicate  that  the  nomi- 
nee may  sometime  in  the  futui'e  assume 
the  office  of  the  President.  I  feel  it  my 
duty,  before  casting  my  vote  today,  to 
determine  whether  the  nominee  would 
be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  my  con- 
stituency. I  have  thoroughly  reviewed  the 
voting  record  of  the  nominee  and  on  the 
crucial  issues  of  civil  rights,  labor,  civil 
liberties,  environment,  the  war  and  so- 
cial problems,  he  does  not  reflect  the 
views  of  a  majority  of  my  constituency. 

In  the  area  of  civil  rights.  Mr.  Ford 
voted  to  cripple  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  to  nullify  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  as  applied  to  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  He  sup- 
ported a  motion  to  gut  the  EEOC  bill  in 
1971  and  opposed  the  Senate's  open 
housing  amendments  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968.  Each  of  these  bills  was  im- 
portant in  providing  and  protecting 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans.  The  posi- 
tion of  Vice  President  must  be  filled  by 
a  man  who  represents  all  the  people  and 
it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Ford  has  not  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  oppressed  In 
our  country. 

In  the  area  of  labor  legislation,  Mr. 
Ford  has  voted  to  kill  or  weaken  mini- 
mum wage  bills  on  six  separate  occasions 
during  his  tenure  in  the  House.  In  1965 
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be  voted  against  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Talt-Hartley  Act.  Last  year 
he  supported  a  proposal  to  weaken  the 
occupational  health  and  safety  bill  Just 
6  months  a«o  he  voted  to  deny  food 
stamps  to  strikers. 

A  perusal  of  Mr  Fords  voting  record 
iiKllcates  he  has  voted  against  a  wide 
spectrum  ot  social  legislation.  For  in- 
stance, he  has  opposed  10  pubhc  housing 
bills,  funds  for  hospital  construction,  aid 
to  education,  medicare,  and  the  model 
cities  program  Also  within  the  past  3 
years  he  voted  against  providing  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  farmworkers, 
against  the  legal  services  bill,  against  the 
child  care  conference  report  and  to  re- 
duce this  year  s  Labor  HEW  appropria- 
tion. My  constituents  favored  the 
establishment  and  incresksed  funding  for 
each  of  these  programs.  Mr.  Ford's  votes 
indicate  a  lack  of  empathy  for  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  in  our  country. 

The  Vice -Presidential  nominee's  record 
shows  he  oppo.sed  every  attempt  to  end 
or  limit  the  war  in  Vietnam  He  has  con- 
sistently voted  for  high- priced  missile 
systems  such  as  the  Safeguard  ABM  and 
has  opposed  all  attempts  to  cut  defense 
spending 

Finally.  Mr  Pord  has  refused  to  sup- 
port a  wide  range  of  proposals  to  protect 
our  environment.  He  has  opposed  aid  to 
prevent  water  pollution,  mass  transit 
legislation  and  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
Pesticide  Control  Act.  My  constituents 
feel  the  preservation  of  our  environment 
Is  a  crucial  issue  facing  this  country. 
Again.  Mr.  Fobd  has  demonstrated  his 
lack  of  concern  in  an  area  which  Is  of 
vital  significance  to  the  district  I 
represent. 

I  consider  It  my  pubUc  responsibility 
to  reflect  in  my  vote  the  thinking  and 
common  concerns  of  the  majority  of  the 
residents  of  my  congressional  district. 
On  the  basis  of  past  voting  patterns  for 
this  area.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  constituents,  if  they  had  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote,  would  r>ot 
have  elected  Mr  Ford  today  as  the  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  Ford's  past  voting  record  does  not 
represent  the  views  of  my  district  and  it 
Is  because  of  this  reason  that  I  cast  my 
vote  in  opposition  to  his  appointment. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  it  is  a  treasure  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  confirmation  of  Jerry  Ford 
as  Vice  President.  It  seem.s  abnost 
redundant  to  do  so.  This  being  an  his- 
toric occasion  and  the  first  time  we've 
confirmed  a  Vice  President  imder  the 
25th  amendment,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
look  back  a  bit  In  time  to  see  what  kind 
of  leadership  we  can  expect  from  Jerry 
Ford  on  the  national  scene  I  have  some 
vivid  memories  in  this  regard  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
Back  In  19«3.  I  became  embroiled  In  a 
bitter  fight  with  the  late  Congressman 
Charles  Buckley  of  New  York,  over  a  staff 
problem  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  At  that  time.  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber Jerry  Ford  *as  the  only  member 
of  the  Republican  leadership — he  was 
then  chairman  of  our  conference — who 
gave  me  the  &liglitest  bit  of  encourage- 
ment. He  did  this  in  his  quiet  and 
friendly  manner  which  to  me  displayed 
a  true  quality  of  leadership. 
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Thus  when,  following  the  Ooldwater 
debacle  in  1964.  a  group  of  Republican 
activists  persuaded  Jkkry  to  run  for  the 
leadership,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  despite  my  great  respect  and 
friendship  for  Charlie  Halleck.  Jury 
Ford  was  my  man.  I  remember  a  series  of 
meetings  we  had  at  that  time  with  the 
group  formed  to  muster  support  to 
change  the  Republican  leadership. 
Among  those  whom  I  remember  being 
particularly  active  were  Boa  Grittin, 
now  a  US  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
CharUe  Goodell.  a  former  US.  Senator 
from  New  York. 

During  the  1960's  when  the  great 
society  was  high  in  the  saddle.  I  remem- 
ber vividly  the  many  times  that  Jerry 
would  marshal  the  badly  outnumbered 
ranks  of  Republicans  behind  construc- 
tive Republican  alternatives.  To  the 
detriment  of  the  country  and  at  the  price 
of  inflation,  we  were  not  often  successful ; 
but  I  think  the  record  should  show  that 
we  did  write  a  good  record  and  a  positive 
one. 

Thinking  back  over  some  of  the  tough 
times  when  Jerry's  leadership  was  put  to 
the  test  brings  to  mind  an  additional 
thought.  There  are  some  people  who  are 
again  speaking  as  if  the  Republican 
Party  and  its  principles  had  come  to  tlie 
end  of  the  line.  In  the  context  of  my 
remarks,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
remind  the  faint-hearted  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time,  even  in  recent  history,  that 
these  thoughts  have  been  expressed.  As 
one  who  Ls  a  devout  believer  in  the  two- 
I>arty  system,  may  I  suggest  that  as  long 
as  we  have  a  party  tliat  can  attract  to  its 
ranks  and  develop  as  leaders  people  like 
Jerry  Foao.  we  still  have  a  future,  and 
a  great  one.  for  service  to  our  Nation. 

Never  before  in  the  pohtical  history  of 
the  Nation  has  a  public  man  been  sub- 
jected to  such  exhaustive  and  Intense 
scrutiny  by  official  investigatory  agencies 
and  the  judgment  of  the  public  and  his 
peers.  Jejiry  Ford  not  merely  sur- 
vived the  process;  he  has  emerged 
strengthened  and  with  his  stature  en- 
hanced. This  reflects  credit  upon  himself, 
his  party,  this  body  and  the  office  upon 
which  he  now  enters. 

I  speak  ol  these  things  today  because 
of  some  widely  publicized  but  shallow 
criticisms  of  Jerry  Ford's  quaUties  of 
leadership.  It  was  during  the  midsixties 
that  one  of  many  Republican  task  forces 
created  under  the  Ford  leadership  pub- 
lished a  book,  "We  Propose:  A  Modern 
Congress."  It  Ls  a  tribute  to  the  Ford 
leadership  that  many  of  the  proposals  in 
this  book  published  by  my  task  force 
have  since  been  enacted  into  law  or 
adopted  by  rule. 

I  commend  to  objective  students  of 
government  and  historians  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  book  by  Jerry  Ford  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  under  his  leadership 
that  this  type  of  constructive  and  posi- 
tive activity  took  place.  The  following 
jjaragraph  is  representative : 

The  world,  the  nation,  and  the  relations 
between  the  V  3  BxecullT*  and  Congress 
hava  undeffoue  greAt  cbAnges  in  the  tur- 
bulent twentieth  century.  "Important  prin- 
ciples.'  LiacolD  said,  "may  and  must  be  in- 
flexible" It  Is  another  matter,  however,  to 
decide  how  best  to  guarantee  that  the  prin- 
ciples will  be  upheld  while  government  moves 
swiftly,  as  It  often  mu^t.  to  protect  the  rights 


of  all  cltlaens.  look  to  tbe  needs  of  tike  na- 
tion's underprivileged  minorities,  and  com- 
bat the  "thorns  of  progress"  at  home  while 
fighting  the  Communist  menace  abroad  "Re- 
form" la  a  tricky  word;  change  per  »e  Is  not 
DeeeaaarUy  tbe  came  as  progress.  Each  and 
every  proposal  for  reform  of  Congress  muKt 
be  weigbed  against  other  suggested  reforms, 
and  all  must  be  welched  In  the  balance  of 
power  betwen  the  branches  of  government. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  commend  to  objective  students  of 
government  and  history  a  rereading  of 
some  oif  the  speeches  of  Jerry  Ford  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  Particularly 
eloquent  have  been  his  remarks  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  of  the  Con- 
gress when  he  would  gracefully  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  he  was  a  leader,  but 
leader  of  a  minority.  It  is  regrettable  that 
his  distinguished  career  lias  never  been 
crowned  by  his  election  as  Speaker  of 
this  House  Those  of  us  who  had  hoped 
to  see  this  happen  can  take  much  satis- 
faction in  the  role  that  we  are  all  play- 
ing in  electing  him  today,  and  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner,  to  serve  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
voting  for  the  confirmation  of  Gerald 
Ford  as  Vice  Pres^ident,  I  am  .simply  ex- 
[»^e8ing  my  belief  that  he  possesses  the 
qualities  and  character  to  hold  that  of- 
fice and  to  serve  our  country  well.  If 
called  upon  to  assume  the  Presidency, 
he  possesses  the  qualities  of  leadership 
necessary  to  Oil  the  highest  office  of  the 
land. 

However,  my  purpose  in  taking  the 
floor  this  afternoon  is  to  express  my 
great  personal  regard  for  Jerry  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  after  the  induc- 
tion ceremOTiies  later  this  afternoon  I 
can  no  longer  refer  to  him  affection- 
ately as  "Jerry.  Old  Boy. '  but  I  must 
yield  to  protocol  and  use  the  proper  title 
of  "Mr.  Vice  President." 

Jerry  has  been  a  great  party  leader. 
But  it  seems  proper  at  this  stage,  when 
he  is  leaving  this  position  for  higher 
offtce.  to  emphasize  the  reasons  for  his 
unusual  success.  He,  after  all,  is  not  an 
overpowering  Intellectual,  he  is  not  an 
especially  dramatic  speaker,  he  Is  not  an 
exceptionalli'  clever  tactician,  but  he  is 
one  heck  of  a  great  guy.  The  personal 
loyalty  that  so  many  Republican  Mem- 
bers and  good  Democrats  have  given  him 
the  past  9  years  has  been  the  basis  for 
the  very  effective  and  successful  legis- 
lative record  which  Jerry  achieved  as 
Republican  Party  floor  leader. 

I  certainly  will  miss  the  daily  contact 
with  him  although  the  other  body  and 
its  individual  Members  will  surely  bene- 
fit from  his  presence  and.  perhaps,  he 
can  be  a  positive  force  for  Improved 
legislative  procedures  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  so  many  Members 
have  emphasized,  this  is  a  historic  day.  It 
is  also  a  great  day  for  our  Nation,  its  citi- 
zens, and  for  our  Government.  We  are 
elevating  to  the  Office  of  Vice  President 
a  dedicated,  hard-working,  and  conscien- 
tious public  official.  A  man  who  is  an  "all- 
American "  in  pohtics  as  he  was  an  "all- 
Amerlcan"  on  the  football  field. 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read 
the  report  of  the  Judician-  Committee 
on  the  confirmation  of  Gerald  R.  Ford 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Including  each  of  the  separate,  supple- 
mental,  and   dissenting    views.    I   have 
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stayed  on  this  floor  all  day  listening  to 
the  debate  because  I  know  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  votes  that  I 
will  have  made  in  my  5  years  in  office. 
And  I  have  discussed  this  vote  with  many 
Members  over  the  last  several  weeks.  I 
shall  vote  for  Ge^ld  Ford's  confirma- 
tion. Let  me  tell  you  why. 

I  believe  that  Gerald  Ford  is  an  hon- 
est man.  I  believe  he  is  intellectually 
able.  I  believe  that  his  philosophy 
though  diqerent  from  mine  is  within  the 
mainstream  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
which  he  is  the  minority  leader  in  this 
House. 

It  may  well  be  that  it  was  an  error 
for  this  country  to  have  added  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  was  certified  on 
February  23,  1967.  But  it  is  a  fact  of  life. 
That  section  provides  as  follows : 

Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the  OfBce 
of  the  Vice  President,  the  President  shall 
nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall  take 
office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  House  of  Congress. 

There  are  those  who  will  oppose  his 
confirmation.  Their  reasons  vary.  Some 
believe  it  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  withhold  confirma- 
tion of  any  Vice-Presidential  nominee 
because  the  President  may  eventually  be 
impeached.  This  then  would  open  the 
way  for  a  Democratic  successor.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  Gerald  Ford 
will  run  as  the  Republican  nominee  In 
1976  and  that  it  is  not  in  our  partisan  in- 
terest to  give  him  a  platfoi-m  from  which 
he  can  expand  his  following  between 
now  and  then.  There  are  tliose  who  be- 
lieve that  his  philosophy  is  too  far  to 
the  right  and  they  must  vote  against  him 
to  condemn  that  philosophy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  rea- 
sons are  adequate  to  justify  voting 
against  his  confirmation.  And  ironically, 
I  suspect  that  confirmation  of  the  Vice 
President  may  actually  be  helpful  in 
achieving  President  Nixon's  impeach- 
ment. For,  with  a  Republican  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Democrats  cannot  be  accused  of 
the  same  partisan  motivation  in  creating 
a  Presidential  vacancy  and  Republicans 
can  be  assured  of  a  Republican  succes- 
sor. Furthermore,  the  confirmation  of  a 
Vice  President  removes  an  impediment 
to  the  President's  resignation. 

But  that  reason  is  not  why  I  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  Gerald  Ford's  confirma- 
tion. I  cast  it  because  I  believe  that  he 
has  met  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  25th  Emiendment  and  I  will  not  im- 
pose additional  obligations  which  are 
not  required  by  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  Each  of  us  could  do  so  and 
find  what  for  us  would  be  valid  reasons 
for  requiring  higher  standards.  But 
when  it  is  all  said  and  done  in  my  judg- 
ment, those  standards  would  be  simply 
euphemisms  for  partisanship.  This  Is 
one  occasion  where  I  hope  all  of  us  will 
rise  above  partisanship  in  the  interest 
of  national  unity. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  votes  today  on 
the  confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice 
President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  voting  against  Ford's  confir- 
mation. 

When  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee approved  Fords  nomination  by  a 


vote  of  29  to  8 — the  3  black  members  of 
the  committee  voted  against  Ford.  I 
stand  with  these  members  in  opposing 
Ford. 

The  office  of  the  Vice  President  Is  a 
highly  respected  office — although  you 
would  not  know  it  from  the  behavior  of 
the  last  man  who  held  that  position.  As 
we  all  know  that  office  became  vacant 
on  the  morning  of  October  10,  when 
Spiro  Agnew  submitted  liis  resignation 
and  proceeded  to  a  Baltimore  courtroom 
where  he  was  convicted  of  a  felony  in- 
volving tax  evasion. 

In  his  25  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Gerald  Ford  has  not 
provided  that  inspirational  leadership 
that  befits  a  Vice-Presidential  figure.  In- 
dicative of  this  was  his  attempt  in  1970 
to  impeach  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas.  Declaring  an  impeach- 
able offense  to  be  'whatever  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  consid- 
ers it  to  be  at  a  given  moment  in  history," 
Representative  Ford  produced  a  list  of 
charges  attacking  the  Justice's  phi- 
losophy, morality,  associations,  and 
professional  ethics.  The  Ford  attack 
received  virtually  unanimous  condemna- 
tion from  the  legal  and  judicial  com- 
munity, and  a  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  a  black  Member  of  the  House,  I 
would  be  voting  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  my  constituents  if  I  voted  for 
Ford.  Ford's  civil  rights  record  has  been 
extremely  cynical — as  viewed  by  his  con- 
sistent efforts  to  support  amendments  to 
cripple  civil  rights  legislation.  When  all 
efforts  to  gut  these  bills  failed,  he  would 
vote  for  final  passage  and  thus  try  to 
proclaim  he  was  in  fact  for  civil  rights. 
His  anti-civil-rights  votes  demonstrate 
his  insensitivity  to  minority  concerns. 

Mr.  Ford  has  served  as  the  President's 
mouthpiece  and  rubberstamp  in  Con- 
gress. As  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  NAACP, 
noted  in  his  opposition  to  Ford — in  1969 
when  the  President  could  not  get  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  introduce 
the  Nixon  proposal  to  emasculate  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  Ford  came  to  his  res- 
cue by  offering  a  substitute  bill  during 
the  floor  debate. 

His  extremely  partisan  and  conserva- 
tive congressional  voting  record  suggest 
that  if  elevated  to  the  Presidency  he  may 
prove  to  be  a  divisive  force.  His  support 
of  the  conduct  of  the  tarnished  Nixon 
administration  bring  into  question  his 
judgment,  his  independence,  and  his 
ability  to  unify  and  lead  the  country  in 
the  event  of  a  Presidential  vacancy. 

Gerald  Ford  represents  mediocrity.  We 
could  not  expect  President  Nixon  to  of- 
fer us  anything  better  but  we  certainb" 
do  not  have  to  go  along  with  his  poor 
selection.  With  the  domestic  political 
crisis  now  taking  place,  the  No.  2  man 
of  today  may  become  the  President  of 
tomorrow.  Gerald  Ford  does  not  have  the 
leadership  qualities  necessary  to  hold 
that  office  or  guide  this  Nation. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  Gerald  Ford's 
conflrmation  and  I  urge  all  House  mem- 
bers to  do  the  same. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
House  acts  later  this  afternoon  on  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice 


President  of  the  United  States,  I  shall 
vote  aye.  I  shall  do  so  after  full  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  of  political 
philosophy,  personal  integrity,  and  con- 
stitutionality involved. 

The  House  minority  leader's  voting 
record  differs  markedly  from  my  own.  He 
has  consistently  voted  against  social  pro- 
grams— model  cities,  rent  subsidies,  food 
stamps,  imemployment  compensation  for 
farmworkers,  OEO,  legal  services  — 
which  I  strongly  support.  His  stand  on 
civil  rights  and  civil  Uberties — he  has 
voted  repeatedly  to  weaken  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  and  against  open  housing, — 
is  antithetical  to  my  own.  He  has  opposed 
environmental  legislation,  refusing  to 
strengthen  the  Pesticide  Control  Act,  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  amendments,  to  open  up  the 
highway  tvust  fund  for  mass  transit,  to 
which  I  am  firmly  committed.  His  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  against  war  powers  legislation, 
has  been  contrary  to  my  own. 

But,  I  consider  it  unrealistic  to  expect 
President  Nixon  to  nominate  a  Vice 
President  to  suit  my  political  beliefs.  I 
do  not  see  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Nixon's  po- 
litical orientation  could  nominate  a  per- 
son even  somewhat  more  liberal  than 
Gerald  Ford.  I  therefore  will  not  oppose 
Gerald  Ford  because  I  oppose  his  voting 
record. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings and  report  do  not  present  serious 
question  about  Gerald  Ford's  personal 
honesty.  To  be  sure,  charges  regarding 
his  dealings  with  Robert  Winter-Berger 
could  have  been  laid  to  rest  more 
thoroughly.  Some  mystery  remains  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Ford's  visit  to  Dr. 
Hutschnecker,  a  New  York  psychiatrist — 
although  the  mystery  is  primarily  why  a 
visit  to  a  psychiatrist  should  be  con- 
sidered grounds  for  public  controversy  at 
all. 

Far  more  Important  to  me  Is  Mr.  Ford's 
imjustifled  assault  in  1970  on  Associate 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O  Doug- 
las. In  his  effort  to  have  Justice  Etouglas 
impeached.  Gerald  Ford  energetically 
spread  wildly  inaccurate  stories.  One 
of  Mr.  Ford's  attempts  to  discredit  the 
Justice  involved  the  charge  that  Mr. 
E>ougIas  permitted  excerpts  from  a  book 
he  had  written  to  be  printed  in  Evergreen 
Renew,  allegedly  a  pornographic  mag- 
azine. In  fact,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
investigation  later  found.  Mr  Douglas 
had  had  no  knowledge  of  or  authority 
to  prevent  the  placement  of  his  article, 
which  was  arranged  by  the  publisher  of 
the  book  from  wliich  the  excerpts  were 
taken.  In  what  wa.s  assuredly  not  his 
finest  hour.  Gerald  Ford  resorted  to  flip- 
ping obscene  pictures  from  the  Review 
in  front  of  telension  cameras  Incredibly, 
the  flipper  was  himsel.  reported  as  wear- 
ing an  obscene  tie  at  the  time.  Surely. 
viewers  must  have  wondered,  does  not 
a  man  have  more  control  over  what  ob- 
scene material  appears  in  proximity  to 
his  neck  than  to  his  magazine  article? 

But  are  these  peccaoilloes  enough  to 
justify  voting  against  him?  I  think  not. 
Gerald  Ford  will  elevate  the  moral  tone 
of  this  administration  considerably. 

Finally  let  us  look  at  the  constitution- 
al questions. 

The  25th  amendment  was  designed  to 
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replace  a  Vice  President,  not  to  appoint 
a  President  But  new  scandals  break  al- 
most daily  orer  President  Nixon's  head. 
He  Is  even  tinder  the  Initial  sttpa  of  im- 
peachment proceedings,  the  Hotiae  Ju- 
diciary Comnrlttee  Investigation.  T^e  of- 
fice of  the  President  may  soon  be  as 
vacant  as  the  c^ix  of  Vice  President  Is 

today. 

Are  some  550  elected  representatives 
constltutlonaDy  authorized  to  choose  a 
new  President  without  referring  the 
choice  to  the  people?  The  XVTi  elections 
gave  no  clear  popular  mandate — a  Re- 
publican President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress.  Ideallr.  what  this  country 
needs  te  a  new  President  selected  by  a 
popular  election,  such  as  the  bin  H  R. 
11384.  and  similar  proposals,  would  pro- 
vide. 

But  it  Is  far  from  certain  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  be  impeached  Proceed- 
ings are  in  the  very  earliest  stage  as  yet 
Who  can  tell  what  the  result  wlH  be'  I 
am  forced  tocorurhide  that  the  possibtllty 
of  impeachment  is  neither  strong  nor  Im- 
minent enough  to  justify  delaying 
OnuJLa  Poao's  conflrmation  on  constitu- 
tional grounds 

Therefore,  despite  the  three  reserva- 
ttons  I  have  )ust  described.  I  shall  vote 
for  OnuLo  Pord's  coniVrmation 

Tbere  hav«  been  rumors  of  a  scheme 
to  subvert  the  25th  amendment — namely, 
that  after  Ooom-o  Poko  is  confirmed.  Mr 
Nixon  will  resign,  and  hts  nominee,  the 
new  Vice  President,  will  replace  him  as 
Presidect.  We  have,  however,  tiie  sotemn 
asmuaxKes  of  both  Mr  Ntxon  and  Mr 
PosD  that  the  I*Ttrs.ient  has  no  Intention 
of  resigning,  with  its  corresponding  gift 
causa  mortui  politicae  of  the  highest  of- 
fice In  the  land. 

If  Mr  Nixon,  promises  to  the  contrary, 
does  re-sign.  I  am  confldent  that  QnuLD 
Ford  would  show  the  saune  responilbie 
self-denial  tiiat  Speaker  Carl  Albert  has 
shoiwn — by  resigning,  so  that  Congress 
couid  then  order  a  new  popular  election 
to  fill  the  unexpired  terms  ol  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

I  shall  vote  aye  on  the  mDtion  to  con- 
firm Mj.  Porb's  nomination  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  McDAOE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  House  Resolution  736  con- 
Ormlng  Qta^U)  R.  Ford  as  the  40ih  Vice 
Pre.sK)enl  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  you  ask  anyone  who 
has  ever  known  Okery  Poaa  for  tiieir 
opinions  about  turn,  the  same  words  al- 
ways recur:  honesty.  Integrity,  loyalty. 
diligence  These  high  staxKiards  have  ac- 
companied hun  throughout  his  career  m 
public  and  private  Uie 

Since  coming  to  Congress  In  1SM9, 
GsasT  PoRs  has  wcv-ked  tirelessly  in  be- 
half of  his  party  and  our  Nation.  In  bis 
service,  flirst  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  Conference  and  then  as  mi- 
nority leader  he  has  time  and  again  dem- 
onstrated lUs  abiUUes  as  a  leader.  He  has 
the  knowledge  and  the  expertise  in  leg- 
islative affairs  that  will  be  Invaluable  in 
his  future  executive-legislative  relations. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Rules 
Committee  have  scrutinized  the  public 
aiul  private  life  of  Gsxry  Ford  with 
greater  detail  than  any  other  vice  presi- 
dential   candidate.     Their    conclusions 


about  his  fitness  to  serve  have  only  con- 
firmed wtiat  we  in  the  House  have  known 
for  so  very  long:  that  by  every  measur- 
ing stick  possible.  Gerry  Ford  is  emi- 
nently qtudlfied  to  be  our  next  Vice 
President. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  these  are  difficult  times  The  cir- 
cumstances that  have  led  to  Gerry 
PoRD  s  nomination  comprise  a  sad  chap- 
ter in  American  political  life  Yet  by  act- 
ing deliberately  and  positively  on  thi.s 
nomination  we  can  show  the  cynical  amd 
the  disbelieving  that  there  are  stin  good 
men  In  public  life  We  can  prove  that 
there  are  men  and  women  whose  public 
and  private  lives  can  meet  the  gruelling 
test  of  public  scrutiny  Gerrt  Ford  Is 
such  a  man.  He  brings  to  the  ofBce  of 
Vice  President  a  measure  of  humility 
In  rreatness.  a  sense  of  loyalty  hi  time 
of  stress,  and  an  ability  to  reason  with 
men  of  good  will  from  both  sides  of  the 
political  spectrum  His  record  Is  one  of 
loyalty  to  the  Nation,  service  to  his  con- 
stituency and  leader.5hip  to  the  Congress, 
While  we  shall  all  miss  him  here  in  the 
House.  I  am  pleased  to  support  his  nomi- 
nation as  Vice  President  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  hkewtse 

Mr  BADMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  in  a 
short  while,  we  will  be  voting  to  confirm 
a  good  friend  and  respected  colleague. 
GtaiALD  Ford,  as  the  40th  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Since  my  days  as  a  page  in  this  Cham- 
ber back  in  January  1953.  I  have  known 
Jkrry  F\>rd  to  be  a  man  of  integrity,  one 
who  understands  the  legislative  process 
thoroughly  and  expertly,  and  who  Is  im- 
mensely proud  of  his  Nation  and  its  in- 
stltutions.  Now,  after  25  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  here  In  the  House,  he  is 
about  to  take  on  the  duties  of  the  sec- 
ond highest  office  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  confident  that  he  will  do  so 
capably  and  with  equal  dedication. 

"n^e  large  margin  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  confirm  his  nomination,  and 
the  equally  overwhelmtng  vote  which  will 
be  taken  soon  here  in  the  House  evidence 
the  confWence  which  members  of  both 
parties  hare  in  his  abilities  and  integrity. 
Even  the  Washington  Post,  no  philosoph- 
ical ally,  expressed  its  support  for  his 
confirmation,  remarking  that  Repre- 
sentative Porb  Is  "an  experienced  poli- 
tician in  the  classic  American  sense,  a 
man  who  understands  the  democratic 
system's  workings  and  constraints,  who 
resj)eets  public  opinion,  and  who  values 
comity  among  the  branches  of  Govern- 
ment" 

Mr  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  many 
.Americans  are  questioning  the  honesty 
of  pabtte  officials  and  many,  with  good 
reason,  have  lost  faith  in  those  who  serve 
in  public  oflice  Geiuub  Fdrb's  greatest 
aUrUwte  is  his  integrity.  He  did  not 
apologize  for  bis  deeply  held  coruerva- 
ttre  beUefs  when  they  came  under  almost 
rade  questioning  before  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  He  did  not  t>ack 
down  on  the  prUioiplcs  which  tie  and.  I 
would  suspect,  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  share  This  Is  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  Americans  long  for.  and 
I  hope  and  pray  that  Vice  President  Ford 
will  be  able  to  provide  for  that  need. 
Most  Americans  still  feel  that  their  Oov- 


emment  can  be  made  responsive  and 
responsible  to  them  and  the  problems 
that  face  the  Nation  If  Jerry  Ford  can 
restore  that  faith,  his  place  In  history 
will  be  secured  far  beyond  the  unusual 
and  historic  events  which  have  brought 
him  to  the  Vice-Prefridency. 

I  belle%'e  that  our  initial  experience 
with  the  provisions  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  has  shown 
that  it  will  work  well,  and  that  the  first 
Vice  President  to  be  appointed  under  its 
provisions  will  be  a  credit  to  the  office 
and  to  the  confidence  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  placed  In 
him 

I,  for  one.  will  miss  Jerry  Ford  during 
the  day-to-day  deliberations  in  this 
Chamber  But  I  also  ki^ow  that  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  him  available  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  Vice  President  at  a 
time  when  a  man  with  his  qualities  and 
ability  Is  needed 

I  urge  that  the  House  confirm  Gerald 
Ford  as  Vice  President,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  In  that  ca- 
Pfurity  in  the  years  to  come,  or  indeed. 
in  any  capacity  he  may  achieve. 

Mr  M068.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here 
today  to  fulQil  our  obligation  under  sec- 
tion i  of  the  26th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  I  envision  my  role  as  serv- 
ing as  Burrogat*  elector  for  the  cltiaens 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
California.  And  in  that  role.  I  cast  my 
vote  agaLin.st  the  confirmation  of  Gerald 
R  Ford.  a.s  Vice  President,  not  as  a  per- 
sonal vendetta,  but  as  a  public  demon- 
stration of  nay  conviction  that  the  people 
of  my  congressional  dl.strKt  would  not 
elect  Mr.  Ford  in  a  free  election. 

I  have  known  Gerald  Ford  during  the 
21  years  I  have  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  He  is  a  decent  and  hon- 
orable man  and  I  respect  him  as  an  In- 
dividual and  as  an  elected  public  official. 
But  Vice  President  Fcmid  may  soon  be- 
come President  For» — and  this  too  is 
how  he  should  be  judged — as  a  future 
President  who  must  unite  and  lead  our 
country  in  times  of  unprecedented  crisis. 

Grrald  Ford's  voting  record  during  hi.<^ 
25  years  In  the  House  htis  been  partisan 
and  reactionary  His  continued  opposi- 
tion to  minimum  wage  bills,  his  votes 
against  key  legislation  to  advance  our 
Nations  programs  in  education,  civil 
rigbta.  mass  transit,  and  economic  and 
environmental  matters,  to  name  a  few. 
and  his  futile  attempt  to  Impeach  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
indicate  a  lack  of  oooipassion  for.  and 
understanding  of,  the  bai^ic  urban  and 
social  problems  of  our  time. 

Gerald  Ford's  role  In  the  House  has 
not  been  one  of  Innovation,  but  rather  of 
obstruction  to  progressive  social  legisla- 
tion From  the  unconstitutional  acts  of 
Impoundment,  to  the  scandals  of  Water- 
gate, Gerald  Ford  has  blindly  followed 
the  dictates  of  President  Nixon. 

Beset  by  a  myriad  of  problems  and 
cri-ses,  America  needs  leaders  with  com- 
passion, iimovation,  and  understanding, 
not  one  whose  blind  loyalty  has  frozen 
him  into  infiexiUe  partisanship  and  me- 
diocrity. 

It  U  with  real  regret.  Mr,  Chairman, 
that  I  find  I  cannot  vote  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Mr   Gerald  Ford  as  Vice 
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President  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  It 
were  jxjssible  to  act  solely  in  response  to 
my  personal  respect  and  affection  for  Mr. 
Ford  as  an  individual,  but  I  cannot.  The 
responsibihty  imposed  upon  me  imposes 
judgment  on  a  different  standard  and  I 
therefore  cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Ford.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  negative  action.  I  wish  only  the 
best  for  Mr.  Ford  in  his  new  duties  and 
should  he  succeed  to  the  Presidency,  I 
assure  him  of  my  fullest  cooperation  in 
any  action  undertaken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation  and  in  furthenuice 
of  Its  significant  role  as  an  international 
leader. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  whatsover  in  casting  my  vote 
for  the  confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford  as 
Vice  President. 

Our  colleague  will  take  to  the  White 
House  the  integrity  and  legislative  know- 
how  necessary  to  restore  public  c(xifl- 
dence  and  effectiveness  in  the  second 
highest  oflice  Ln  the  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Jerry  Ford 
testify  to  his  honesty,  his  candor,  and  his 
sincerity  in  dealing  with  day-to-day  leg- 
islative problems  and  proposals  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

And.  perhaps  more  Importantly,  we 
can  testify  that  he  is  a  man  of  his  word, 
a  man  of  integrity. 

Jerry  Ford,  our  minority  leader,  has 
been  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  1949  and  the  contacts  and  legisla- 
tive expertise  he  has  developed  over  the 
years  will  be  invaluable  to  the  Congress 
as  it  aspires  to  have  a  closer  and  more 
effective  working  relationship  with  the 
White  House. 

Above  all.  I  know  Gerald  Ford  Is  ready 
to  take  command  If  the  occasion  should 
ever  arise  and  capably,  admirably,  and 
honorably  serve  ps  the  leader  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
lr\g  a  district  in  the  great  State  of  North 
Carolina  that,  at  the  last  report,  had 
168.056  registcrrd  Democrats,  while  there 
were  only  21.094  Republicans.  Yet,  I  am 
confldent  that  the  majority  of  the  voters 
of  both  parties  will  approve  of  my  action 
today  m  voting  for  the  confirmation  of 
Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is.  indeed,  an  hLstorlc  hour.  One 
which  finds  the  people  of  this  Nation 
confronted  with  problems  and  cri.ses  al- 
most unparalleled  in  history.  And,  so, 
the  Natlcm  Is  indeed  fortunate  to  find  the 
"Man  of  the  Hour  "  who.  In  my  opinion, 
can  to  some  degree  restore  the  confi- 
dence, the  honesty,  and  integrity  of  the 
Government  itself  And,  should  ifate  de- 
cree that  he  move  into  the  position  of 
President  during  the  next  3  years.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  his  experience  and 
ability  will  spr\p  h:m  well 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Oluo  Mr  Chairman, 
the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  vacant  since  Oc- 
tober 10.  1973  when  Spiro  Agnew  sub- 
mitted his  reslgmation. 

The  procedure  for  filling  that  vacancy 
Is  set  forth  in  the  25th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  The  25th  amendment 
states  that  the  President  shall  nominate 
a  Vice  President  who  shall  be  confiiined 


by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  President  Nixon  has  nominated 
Representative  Gerald  R  Ford  of  Michl- 
Kan,  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

After  an  Intensive  Investigation,  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  overwhelmingly 
concluded  tliat  Representative  Ford  is 
fully  qualified  to  serve  in  the  high  oCRce 
of  Vice  President,  and  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  92  to  3.  confirmed  Representa- 
tive Ford.  The  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee also  has  conducted  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  overwhelmingly  con- 
cluded that  Representative  Ford  is  fully 
qualified  to  serve  as  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford  is  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
party  in  this  body.  He  is  a  Republican 
Congressman  who  is  succeeding  a  Re- 
, publican  Vice  President  I  have  some 
fundamental  philosophical  and  political 
disagreements  with  Gerald  Ford,  How- 
ever, in  the  years  I  have  served  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  I  have  found  him 
to  be  a  man  of  honesty,  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, and  a  man  of  principle.  He  is  a  man 
of  his  word.  In  addition,  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Ford  has  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  foremost  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
mind. 

I.  therefore,  will  vote  to  confirm  Con- 
gressman Gerald  R.  Ford  a.s  the  40th 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr,  Chairman  I  shall 
be  pleased  today  to  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  Umted  States  President 
Nixon  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  good 
judgment  in  choosing  Mr  Ford.  The 
popularity  of  that  choice  was  reflected 
in  the  92-to-3  approval  of  the  nomma- 
tion  by  the  Senate.  As  would  be  expected 
there  will  be  a  handfull  of  dissident  voles 
cast  against  the  nominee  in  the  House. 
Many  of  us  in  tliis  body  have  served 
with  Gerald  Ford  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  seen  him  measure  up 
to  the  highest  level  of  integrity  and  de- 
votion to  what  is  best  for  our  coimtry. 
By  and  large,  his  philosophy  as  reflected 
in  legislative  matters  lias  risen  above 
purel.'p  partisan  considerations.  He  has 
rather  consistently  put  the  welfare  of 
the  country  first.  His  voting  record  as 
monitored  by  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  confirms  that  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  above  everytliing  else 
Gerald  Ford  is  a  proud  patriotic  Ameri- 
can. His  personal  Integrity  has  never 
been  questioned.  His  great  ability  is  uni- 
versally recognized.  His  capacity  for 
leadership  has  been  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated He  commands  respect  among 
responsible  Democrats  just  as  he  does 
among  his  Republican  colleagues.  This 
Nation  is  most  fortunate  to  have  Gerald 
Ford  as  its  Vice  President  during  the 
next  3  years 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conflrmation  of 
Gerald  R    Ford  as  Vice  President, 

When  I  first  rame  to  Congress  five 
terms  ago  one  of  t.he  first  people  I  met 
was  Gerald  Ford.  We  became  friends 
and  I  placed  my  confidence  and  tru.st  Ln 
him.  I  have  never  been  shortchanged. 
There  Is  an  old  adage  that  says,  "Famili- 
arity breeda  contempt.  '  I  have  seen 
Jkksy  Ford  daily  and  my  respect  and 
Iritiid.slup  for  hiiu  iiave  otU>'  increased. 


Jerry  Ford  Is  highly  respected  by  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
his  candor  and  inteprity.  his  courage  and 
dedication,  his  hard  work  and  effective 
leader.ship  m  the  Congress.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated his  leadership  qualities  in  his 
role  as  minority  leader,  and  he  has  a 
unique  understanding  of  the  legislative 
process  learned  during  his  25  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  His  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  process  should 
prove  most  valuable  to  Gerald  Ford  in 
his  new  position,  and  also  to  the 
Congress, 

Jerry  Ford  knows  the  Congress  and  is 
a  friend  of  the  Congress.  That  friend- 
ship will  continue  to  grow  when  he  is 
sworn  in  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Jerry  Ford  has  just 
undergone  one  of  the  most  exhaustive 
and  Intense  examinations  any  man  was 
ever  subjected  to  and  has  come  out  of 
that  examination  unscathed.  The  House 
Judiciary  Committee  interviewed  more 
than  100  witnesses  and  conducted  sev- 
eral months  of  investigation  regarding 
Jerry  Ford.  This  investigation  proved 
that  Jerry  Is  an  honest  man 

The  Nation  needs  an  honest  man  with 
Jerry  Ford's  impeccable  qualifications. 
His  conflrmation  will  be  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  this  turbulent  year  and 
will  do  much  to  restore  faith  in  the 
Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  Ger.^ld  Ford.  He  has 
the  qualifications,  the  ability  and  the 
integrity  to  fulfiU  the  office  of  Vice 
President  in  a  manner  that  will  bring 
honor  to  him  and  to  this  country. 

Mr  DOWNING  Mr  Chairman,  we 
make  history  here  today  and  I  believe 
that  we  make  a  fine  addition  to  the  im- 
pressive list  of  men  who  have  been  named 
to  the  second  highest  office  of  our 
country. 

This  historic  Chamber  has  been  the 
training  eround  for  a  great  number  of 
those  men  and  for  a  frreat  number  who 
have  gone  on  to  serve  as  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive. It  has  been  more  than  40  years. 
however— the  date  was  March  3,  1933' 
to  be  exact — since  a  Member  moved  di- 
rectly from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Vice-Presidency  That  was  the  day 
when  John  Nance  Garner  resigned  the 
Speakership  to  preside  over  the  other 
body. 

Great  as  the  tribute  to  Gerald  Ford 
himself  Is,  It  Is  al.so  a  tribute  to  this 
House  that  he  has  been  selected.  It  is 
here  that  the  voice  of  the  people  Is  most 
clearly  heard.  It  Is  here  that  the  people 
have  their  truest  representation.  It  is 
here  that  our  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  labored  so  long,  learned  so 
much  and  performed  with  such  dis- 
tinction. 

His  partisanship  1ms  been  forceful  but 
fair  and  his  friendship  firm.  He  is  one 
whom  we  admire  and  one  whom  we  will 
miss.  We  send  him  to  the  other  wing  of 
tills  hislcnc  temple  of  free  government 
confldent  that  the  other  bcxly  will  bene- 
fit f^reatly  from  our  loss.  Good  luck. 
Jerky.  May  God  guide  you  every  step  of 
the  way 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.   I  wish  to 
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ruse  in  honor  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  Jerrt  Ford.  I  pray  that  Ood 
watches  over  him  and  his  family  as  he 
assumes  the  duties  of  this  high  office. 

I  am  confident  that  history  will  record 
that  the  confirmation  of  this  man  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  brought 
stability  to  the  Nation  at  a  time  when  It 
w  as  badly  in  need  of  leadership. 

Although  I  endorsed  his  nomination 
neeks  ago,  I  wanted  and  insisted  uix>n  a 
fair  and  complete  Investigation — &s  I 
know  Jerry  wanted  also — to  spare  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  of  further  shocks 
and  heartbreak.  That  judicious  investi- 
gation proved  Jerry  Ford  worthy  and 
capable  of  the  Vice-Presidency  means 
we  are  all  the  stronger  because  of  it. 

I  have  known  Jerry  for  19  years,  and 
I  am  certain  he  will  provide  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  country.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Hill  and  the  friendships  he  has  earned 
while  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
win  be  of  significant  benefit  and  value  to 
the  Congress  as  it  copes  with  the  trying 
times  ahead. 

Jerry  Ford  is  the  type  of  person  we  so 
desperately  need  now  In  the  executive 
branch  to  help  us  find  resolutions  to 
the  serious  and  complex  problems  facing 
us.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity,  honesty,  and 
candor  and  together  we  will  begin  to  re- 
solve those  issues. 

One  of  my  fondest  memories  In  my  two 
decades  In  Congress  is  when  Jerry  Ford 
and  I  sat  together  on  the  McCormlck 
Space  Committee  in  1958  which  was  the 
primary  author  of  legislation  creating 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. I  was  the  junior  member 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  Jerry  the 
junior  Republican  member,  but  never  did 
he  allow  partisan  politics  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  legislation  that  has  meant  so 
much  to  this  Nation. 

He  brings  those  same  qualities  to  the 
Vice  Presidency  now.  and  hopefully,  he 
can  assist  in  bringing  a  divided  country 
together. 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  favor  of  and  in  full  support  of 
this  body's  approval  of  the  Honorable 
Gerald  Foro  becoming  Vice  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  If.  in  the  future,  this 
body  is  ever  called  upon  again  to  con- 
firm a  Vice  President  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  25th  amendment.  It  will  be 
a  most  difficult  task  to  find  a  man  with 
the  Integrity  and  respect  akin  to  Gekald 
Ford's. 

It  has  been  noted  by  others  that  this 
Is  a  precedent  setting  event  that  we  Eire 
making  today.  I  sincerely  believe  we 
have  set  a  good  example  for  future  Con- 
gresses to  follow  should  this  amendment 
ever  be  exercised 

I  have  known  Gekau)  Ford  since  the 
two  of  us  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
those  persons  in  his  district  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  chose  a  fine  man  to  repre- 
sent them  In  these  Chambers. 

I  would  like  to  also  point  out  that 
should  the  day  come  that  Gerald  Ford 
is  forced  to  become  President  of  these 
United  States,  I  wUl  stUl  be  thankful 
that  I  voted  in  favor  of  him  today. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  approval  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Gerald  Ford,  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 


United  States.  When  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  it 
was  because  of  a  concern  that  the  United 
States  must  not  go  through  IcHig  periods 
of  time  without  a  Vice  President.  I  was 
pleased  when  the  President  moved  swiftly 
to  send  to  Congress  a  nominee  when  the 
Office  of  Vice  President  became  vacant 
in  October. 

Between  the  time  of  the  President's 
annoimcement  and  today,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  thoroughly  examined 
Jerry  Ford's  qualifications  to  be  Vice 
President.  He  has  been  found  well  quali- 
fied on  every  count,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  he  will  serve  as  Vice 
President  with  distinction. 

Jerry  Ford  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  In  the  House,  and  he  en- 
joys the  respect  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Aside  from  being  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  In  the  Congress,  he  also 
knows  and  Is  sensitive  to  the  workings 
of  government.  He  is  a  man  of  the  high- 
est Integrity;  committed  to  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 
More  important  than  anything  else,  how- 
ever. Is  the  fact  that  Jerry  Ford,  should 
it  become  necessary,  Is  superbly  qualified 
to  assiane  the  responsibilities  of  the  Pres- 
idency. He  would  continue  the  Important 
initiatives  which  have  been  made  in  for- 
eign policy,  and  he  would  guide  our  ship 
of  state  with  a  firm,  but  fair  hand. 

Being  from  Colorado,  I  take  special 
pride  in  Jerry  Ford's  nomination.  He  is 
an  avid  fan  of  our  outstanding  ski  slopes, 
and  he  enjoys  visiting  the  Rockies  every 
chance  he  gets.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Na- 
tion has  a  strong  supporter  and  good 
friend  In  Jerry  Ford.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  stand  with  me  In  confirming  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  FTJLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  expressing  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

No  one  has  served  this  body  with  more 
loyalty,  dedication,  and  consclentioxis- 
ness  over  a  25-year  span  than  he. 

For  the  12  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  associated  with  Mr  Ford  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  I  have  learned  to  know 
and  respect  htm  as  an  able  legislator,  a 
very  competent  leader,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  very  fine  human  being 

He  will  be  missed  but  I  wish  to  Join 
his  many,  many  friends  in  extending  my 
congratulations 

Mr  N.ATCHETR.  Mr.  Chadrman,  I  was 
elected  a  Member  of  Congress  in  a  special 
election  on  August  1.  1953.  Since  Con- 
gress was  in  adjournment  I  was  not 
sworn  In  as  a  Member  until  January-  6. 
1954.  One  of  the  first  men  that  I  met 
after  being  sworn  In  as  a  Member  was  my 
friend,  Gerald  R.  Ford 

After  serving  1  year  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  I  wjis  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  I  have 
served  on  this  committee  for  a  period  of 
19  years  One  of  the  nice  things  that  has 
happened  to  me  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions was  my  service  on  this  committee 
with  Jerry  Ford  He  served  with  us  for 
a  period  of  some  12  yesu-s  and  then  re- 
signed upon  being  elected  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
During  my  service  with  Jekry  Foiid  I 
always  found  him  to  be  fair,  loyal,  and 


considerate.  His  concept  of  public  trust 
was  without  parallel  and  never  did  he 
hesitate  to  speak  out  against  any  pro- 
posal which  he  felt  was  not  sound  and 
not  to  the  best  Interests  of  our  people. 
His  service  on  our  committee  was 
marked  by  a  high  sense  of  conscience 
and  duty.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations he  possessed  at  all  times 
those  qualities  that  are  essential  for 
leadership — sound  Judgment,  patience, 
and  perseverance. 

As  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  has  become  an  In- 
spiration to  all  of  those  Members  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle.  His  character,  his 
achievements,  and  his  faithful  service 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  generations  yet 
to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  cast  the  vote  of 
my  people  for  the  confirmation  of  my 
friend,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  to  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  prime  ingredients  of  leadership  are 
integrity  and  character,  and  these  are 
the  qualities  embodied  In  the  man  we 
will  vote  to  confirm  today  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Since  his  nomination  by  the  President. 
Jerry  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  In- 
tensive scrutiny  ever  faced  by  a  public 
official,  and  he  has  passed  the  test  with 
flying  colors.  I  know  of  no  man  serving 
in  the  Congress  who  Is  held  In  higher 
esteem  by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Today  Is  a  proud  day  for  Jerry  and 
his  family,  and  it  is  Indeed  a  proud  day 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  as  we 
meet  with  the  Senate  later  today  for 
Jerry's  swearlng-ln.  And  I  am  proud  to 
call  him  a  friend  and  be  able  to  share 
this  day  with  him. 

As  Vice  President,  Jerry  will  carry  on 
with  those  qualities  that  have  made  him 
so  highly  respected  throughout  his  years 
in  Congress — he  has  character  tind  in- 
tegrity, he  Is  an  achiever,  he  has  always 
done  his  Job  and  done  it  well,  his  record 
is  untarnished,  he  has  the  ability  to  In- 
spire confidence  and  bring  people  to- 
gether, and  he  has  shown  patience  and 
good  judgment  when  crucial  matters 
hang  in  the  balance. 

Jerry  was  bom  in  Omaha,  Nebr  ,  which 
I  now  have  the  great  honor  to  represent. 
Omaha  Is  extremely  proud  of  Jerry  to- 
day, and  I  am  proud  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  a  fellow  Nebraskan.  Jerry 
Ford,  to  be  the  next  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  Is  with  mixed  emotions  in  this  Cham- 
ber today  that  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  confirm  the  dlstlnguLshed 
minority  leader,  the  Honorable  Gerald 
R.  Ford  of  Michigan,  as  the  Nation's  next 
Vice  President. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  a  very  deeply  felt 
loss  to  this  body  to  have  Jerry  leave  our 
ranks  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  But  It  Is 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  personal  loss  to 
each  of  us  who  has  enjoyed  the  warmth 
of  his  friendship  over  the  years. 

Over  the  25  years  of  outstanding 
service  Jerry  has  given  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  has  earned  the  great- 
est respect  from  his  colleagues  for  his 
fairness,  sincerity.  Integrity,  and  ability. 
I    am    confident    that    historians    will 
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record  the  Ford  era  of  service  and  lead- 
ership In  the  House  in  the  most  positive 
terms. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  extremely  sat- 
isfying to  me — and  to  the  vast  majority 
of  us  in  this  Chamber — that  Jerry  has 
been  selected  to  assume  new  responsi- 
bilities as  the  Nation's  40th  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  a  time  when  America  needs  the 
very  best  man  capable  of  doing  the  job. 

As  Vice  President.  Jerry  Ford  will 
bring  to  the  administration  a  new  depth 
of  understanding  of  the  process  of  gov- 
ernment that  should  be  invaluable  in 
increasing  the  understanding  and  coop- 
eration between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches. 

And,  as  a  person  who  understands  the 
process  of  our  free  political  system  from 
more  than  a  quarter  century  of  day-to- 
day public  political  service,  he  will  add 
to  the  administration  a  responsiveness  to 
the  public  needs  and  wishes  that  govern- 
ment and  the  political  process  must 
serve. 

From  a  personal  standpoint.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  bond  with  Jerry  Ford  goes 
back  further  than  my  service  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  over  the 
past  8  years. 

My  late  father,  who  served  with  Jerry 
In  this  body  from  the  time  Jerry  was 
first  elected  in  1948  until  1965— when 
Dad  died — was  a  strong  admirer  of 
Jerry.  And  Jerry's  encouragement  to  me 
to  "take  the  plunge"  and  run  for  Con- 
gress to  fill  the  .seat  of  my  late  father  is 
a  good  part  of  the  reason  I  am  in  Con- 
gress today.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  describe  In  this  short  time  the  help 
to  me  that  Jerry  Ford  hn.s  been  since  I 
have  been  a  Memt>er  cf  the  Hoiose.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  whatever  success  I  have 
enjoyed  dealing  with  legislation  and 
other  aspects  of  congressional  service  I 
owe  in  part  to  Jerry  Ford. 

So,  today,  Mr  Chairman,  as  our  distin- 
guLshed  minority  leader  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  career  of  service  to 
America.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  and 
all  Americans  in  wishing  him  the  sin- 
cerest  best  wishes  for  the  future.  Our 
prayers  are  with  him,  his  wife  Betty  and 
his  fine  family  for  his  continued  good 
health  and  safety  We  know  that  should 
higher  responsibility  be  laid  upon  him, 
by  whatever  circumstances.  Jerry  Forb 
will  be  read>  and  capable  of  carrying  out 
with  honor  and  integrity  whatever  re- 
sponsibllitie.';  may  be  his, 

Mr.  LOTT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my 
many  coUeaguei.  here  today  in  expression 
of  my  great  pleasure  In  seeing  the  immi- 
nent confirmation  of  our  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Gerald  R  Ford,  as  the  next 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  admired  Jerry  Ford  for  a  peri- 
od of  some  5  years:  first,  in  my  ix)sitlon 
as  administrative  a,sslsiant  to  my  pred- 
ecessor and  now  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. ConKre.s.sn.an  Bill  Colmer  admired 
and  respected  Jerry  Ford  and  I  have 
grown  to  understand  and  share  that  feel- 
ing because  he  is  truly  an  outstanding 
man  with  unusual  traits  of  nonpartisan 
leadership  and  genuine  decency. 

I  do  not  thhik  at  this  time  in  history 
there  could  have  been  a  better  choice  for 
Vice  President.  Jebby  Ford  epitomizes 
the  basic  honesty  and  integrity  that  this 
coimtry  Is  looking  for  In  government.  And 


perhaps  more  Important,  to  me  at  least, 
Jerry  Ford  will  not  represent  a  region, 
but  a  philosophy  that  will  make  him  a 
Vice  President  for  all  the  coimtry. 

I  have  reviewed  his  record  as  a  private 
citizen,  as  an  elected  official,  and  as  a 
leader  of  Congress  and  find  him  most 
capable  of  assuming  this  high  obligation 
in  government. 

In  conclusion  then,  I  wish  lilm  con- 
tinued success  in  leading  us  toward  a 
better  America. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
sider it  a  high  honor  and  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  extend  congratulations  to  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  the  40th  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking,  in  view  of 
the  vacancy  that  has  existed  in  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  our  country  has  been  "less  than 
whole."  Now  that  this  office  has  been 
filled  by  a  man  of  strong  character,  great 
competence,  and  vast  experience,  we  can 
feel  whole  again. 

During  the  six  teiins  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  Gerry  Pokd.  I  can  say 
without  any  reservation  whatsoever  that 
he  is  eminently  qualified  to  hold  the  high 
office  he  now  holds. 

One  outstanding  quality  about  Gerald 
Ford  is  that  he  stands  tall  among  his 
colleagues  in  Government,  being  re- 
spected for  his  honesty,  forthrightness 
and  integrity  by  all  of  his  colleagues  in 
Government.  He  is  known  as  a  man  of 
his  word  and  a  person  who  keeps  his 
promise. 

Anj'one  who  knows  Mr.  Ford  readily 
recognizes  that  he  is  a  hard  worker,  the 
type  of  individual  who  believes  in  getting 
the  job  done.  A  large  part  of  his  energy 
is  concentrated  on  his  official  duties,  for 
he  Is  constantly  conscious  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  are  his  in  public  office. 

He  Is  a  man  who  has  a  facility  for 
working  with  people,  and  he  Is  a  willing 
party  to  compromise  when  there  are  con- 
trasting views.  He  ardently  beUeves  that 
legislating  is  the  art  of  compromise,  and 
this  belief  has  enabled  him  to  work  with 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to- 
ward the  end  of  resolving  legislative  com- 
plications and  making  the  work  of  the 
Congress  go  forward. 

Gerald  Ford  Is  a  person  of  deep  un- 
derstanding, being  able  to  see  the  other 
person's  side  of  the  Is-- je.  He  has  a  won- 
derful capacity  for  disagreeing  with  some 
one  in  an  agreeable  way,  and  this  quality 
has  won  him  a  host  of  friends  throughout 
the  total  range  of  Government. 

I  have  always  found  him  to  be  a  very 
serious  sort  of  person,  not  prone  to  tak- 
ing any  of  his  official  responsibilities 
lightly.  He  is  a  profound  patriot,  and 
anyone  that  encounters  him  quickly  gets 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  man  who 
has  a  deep  love  and  respect  for  his  coun- 
try. 

That  Mr.  Ford  has  leadership  quali- 
ties is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
served  with  a  high  degree  of  competence 
as  minority  leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  an  extended  pteriod  of  time. 
Even-'  Member  of  thi.s  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatlve.'i  is  keenly  con.scious  that  a  lead- 
ership role  In  this  body  made  up  of  a 
broad  range  of  personalities  and  intellec- 


tual and  emotional  temperaments  is  no 
easy  assignment.  An  ability  to  assume 
leadership  in  this  Chamber  qualifies  a 
man  for  leadership  in  other  demanding 
capacities. 

Gerald  Ford's  vast  experience  in  legis- 
lative work  eminently  qualifies  him  for 
coping  with  the  Intricacies  and  compli- 
cations of  government.  Because  he  has 
held  high  legislative  positions,  he  has 
been  constantly  informed  with  respect  to 
domestic  problems  and  international 
complications.  He  has,  through  this  ex- 
posure, gained  a  valuable  insight  into  the 
complications  that  will  confront  him 
domestically  and  internationally  in  his 
new  office. 

Summing  it  all  up,  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  a 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  type  of  person,  the 
kind  of  individual  who  will  stand  solid 
in  the  face  of  any  kind  of  storm.  He  will, 
I  feel  confident,  bring  great  credit  and 
strength  to  the  Office  of  his  new  assign- 
ment. 

I  extend  my  hearty  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  Vice  President  Gerald 
R.  Ford.  I  am  certain  that  his  service  in 
the  second  highest  office  In  the  land  will 
be  highly  meaningful  and  significant. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Ford  and  In  wishing  him  well 
as  he  assumes  the  heavy  burdens  of  the 
Vice  Presidency.  These  are  not  easy 
times,  as  we  all  know,  and  the  road  that 
lies  ahead  for  him  will  be  rather  bumpy 
at  times.  But  he  is  a  strong  man,  and 
we  have  confidence  that  his  experience. 
his  temperament,  his  dedication,  and 
his  mettle  will  serve  him  in  good  stead. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  whole 
House  when  I  tell  him  that  our  prayers 
are  with  him. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
cast  my  vote  against  the  confirmation 
of  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States, 

I  take  this  stand  having  known  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  as  a  direct 
and  forceful  adversary  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  the  last  10  years.  Off  the 
floor,  I  have  come  to  know  him  as  a  man 
of  warmth  and  sincerity. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  make  a 
decision  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
has  made  before  in  his  capacity  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  are  being  asked  to  help  determine 
whether  one  of  our  colleagues  will  stand 
next  in  line  for  the  Presidency. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  last  month.  Joseph  Rauh, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  outlined  the  stand- 
ards I  feel  we  should  use  in  judging 
whether  this  or  any  other  Vice  Presiden- 
tial nominee  shall  be  confirmed  under 
the  terms  of  the  25th  amendment: 

The  central  question  before  this  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  can  be  simply  stated : 
Putting  aside  all  partisan  considerations. 
Is  Mr.  FoED  qualified  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States?  Or,  stated  another  way  ,  .  . 
Is  Mr.  PoRD  among  the  group  of  people  that 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
want  to  see  as  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Rauh  went  on  to  tell  the  Senate 
Committee: 

Congress,  as  surrogate  for  the  voters.  Is 
obligated  to  vise  the  testa  the  voters  use — 
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Btatiire.  competence,  experience  and  philos- 
ophy. Congress  must  exercise  Its  Independ- 
ent judgment  unaffected  by  any  presumption 
In  favor  of  >  presidential  nomination.  As  the 
legislative  history  (of  the  26th  Amendment) 
makes  clear.  Congress  must  weigh  every  fac- 
tor except  partisan  considerations.  To  de- 
termine whether  a  nominee  Is  of  Presidential 
stature  is  an  awesome  task,  but  as  the  con- 
stitutionally-designated surrogate  for  the 
people,  the  93rd  Congress  can  do  no  less. 

Using  these  standards  as  a  guide.  I 
must  reject  the  current  nominee.  I  know 
that  as  President  he  could  shape  public 
policy  in  a  way  that  no  other  single 
American  is  able  to  do. 

On  the  larger  issues  facing  us — the  is- 
sues of  war  and  peace,  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  promoting  the  common  wel- 
fare, the  civil  nghts  and  civil  liberties 
of  the  individuals — on  all  these  issues  the 
nominee  and  I  differ  sharply. 

As  Chief  Executive,  he  would  not  move 
this  country  in  the  direction  I  feel  we 
must  go  if  America  is  to  achieve  its  basic 
goals.  I  would  not  vote  for  him  as  Presi- 
dent.  I  cannot  vote  for  him  as  Vice 
President. 

Because  his  votes  are  a  part  of  the 
public  record,  we  need  not  carry  for- 
ward a  full-scale  debate  over  Gerald 
Ford's  political  philosophy.  It  may  be 
helpful,  nevertheless,  to  place  that  vot- 
ing record  in  the  Congrtssional  Record. 

Thus.  I  am  including  with  my  remarlts 
a  voting  analysis  prepared  by  the  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action,  an  orga- 
nization I  currently  serve  as  chairman. 
While  a  Member's  voting  record  falls 
short  of  a  full,  qualitative  description  of 
his  policy  orientation,  it  is  the  best  in- 
dication now  available  for  judging  the 
direction  he  would  follow  II  he  becomes 
President. 

The  voting  analysis  follows: 

VoTtNO  Rccoao  or  Gekalo  R.  Posd 

CIYIL    SIGHTS 

Voted  to  weaken  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices bUl,  February  33.  1950 

Voted  to  cripple  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
July  9.  19«5. 

Voted  against  bringing  1968  Civil  RlghU 
Act  to  floor.  July  25.  1966 

Voted  to  recommit  1966  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  delete  fair  bousing  provision.  August  0, 
19M. 

Voted  to  nullify  TiUe  VI  of  1964  ClvU 
Rights  Act  as  applied  to  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  October  6,  1966. 

Led  fight  to  gut  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
December  11,  1969 

Voted  against  accepting  Senate's  open 
housing  amendments  to  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  AprU  10.  1968. 

Voted  to  gut  EEOC  bill.  September  16.  1971. 

Voted  for  all  antl-buslng  amendments  tn- 
cludmg  April  7,  1971;  November  4,  1971: 
March  8.  1972:  August  17,  1973.  Supports 
"freedom-of-cholce"  school  desegregation 
plans  and  constitutional  amendment  to  ban 
school  busing. 

Voted  to  weaken  DC.  Home  Rule  bill.  Octo- 
ber 10.  1973 

SOCIAL    I>«OGKAMS 

Voted  against  public  bousing.  June  39. 
1949:  May  10,  1950:  May  4.  1951:  March  21. 
1953:  July  31.  1953:  AprU  3,  1954:  July  38. 
1955:   May  31,   1959:    June  23.   1960 

Voted  against  Increasing  funds  for  hospital 
construction.  May  36.  1963:  June  35.  1970. 

Voted  against  establishing  national  food 
■tamp  program.  August  31.  1957. 

Voted  to  weaken  unemployment  compen- 
sation law    August  16.  1960:   May  1.  1068. 

Voted  against  ald-to-educatlon  blU.  August 
30,  I960. 


Voted  against  pubUc  works  programs.  May 
4.  1960:  Augmt  39.  1962:  April  10.  1963: 
April  22.  1971:  July  19.  1972:  March  15.  1973. 

Voted  to  cripple  food  stamp  legislation, 
AprU  8.  1964:  June  8,  1967:  December  30. 
1970. 

Voted  against  final  passage  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  August  8.  1964. 

Voted  against  funds  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  March  26.  1965.  July  31, 
1969 

Voted  against  Medicare,  April  8.  1965. 

Voted  against  creating  HUD.  June  16,  1966 

Voted  to  kill  rent  subsidy  program.  June 
30,  1965:  May  10.  1966. 

Voted  to  reduce  GEO  funds.  July  32,  1066: 
November  15.  1967. 

Voted  to  delete  Model  Cities  funds.  May 
17,  1967 

Voted  to  turn  OEO  over  to  states,  Decem- 
ber 13.  I960. 

Voted  against  providing  unemployment 
compensation  to  farm  workers.  July  23.  1970. 

Voted  against  cbUd  care  conference  report, 
December  7,  1971 

Voted  against  Increasing  education  appro- 
priation, AprU  7.  1971.  June  15.  1972 

Voted  to  cripple  Legal  Services  bill.  June 
21.  1973 

Voted  to  reduce  Labor-HKW  appropriation. 
June  26.  1973. 

LA  BOB 

Voted  for  Wood  (D-Ga  )  bill  containing 
worst  features  of  Taft-Hartley.  May  4.  1949. 

Voted  to  weaken  Minimum  Wage  bUls. 
August  10.  1949:  June  30.  1060:  March  24. 
1961.  May  26.  1966:  May  11.  1972;  June  6, 
1973. 

Voted  to  use  Taft-Hartley  Injunction  to 
end  steel  dispute.  June  26.  1962. 

Voted  for  Landrum-GrlfBn  over  blU  lim- 
ited to  Internal  union  reform,  August  13. 
1959 

Voted  against  repeal  of  Sec.  14(b)  of  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  ( 'rlghttto-work  "  laws).  July  28. 
1065. 

Voted  to  weaken  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  bill,  November  24,  1970:  June  16,  1972 

Voted  to  deny  food  stamps  to  strikers.  July 
19.  1973. 

ClVU,    LlBEETlXa 

Voted  for  Antl-Subverslve  bUl.  August  29. 
1950 

Voted  against  requiring  prior  court  ap- 
proval for  wiretaps.  AprU  8.  1954. 

Voted  to  upset  the  Supreme  Court's  Mal- 
lory  Decision  regarding  admissible  evidence. 
July  3.  1958 

Voted  funds  for  HISC.  April  39.  1971: 
Bdarch  1.  1973:  March  33.  1973. 

Voted  for  constitutional  amendment  allow- 
ing school  prayers.  November  8.  1071. 
»r  vrao  irif  K  KT  AL 

Voted  against  federal  aid  to  states  for  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution,  June  13,  1956; 
February  35,  1960. 

Voted  to  kill  mass  transit  legislation, 
June  35,  1964. 

Voted  against  AEC  funds  to  fight  water 
pollution,  Octolser  8.  1969. 

Voted  for  8ST,  March  18.  1071 

Voted  against  deleting  funds  for  Cannlkan 
nuclear  teet.  July  20.  1971 

Voted  against  strengthening  Pesticide  Con- 
trol Act.  November  9.  1971. 

Voted  against  strengthening  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  amendments  of  1973, 
March  38,  1073. 

Voted  against  allowing  Highway  Trust 
funds  for  mass  transit,  October  5.  1073; 
April  19.  1973. 

INBOCHtMA.    DOTHSB    AND    FOE«C>f    POUCT 

Voted  against  all  attempts  to  Utnlt  or  end 
US  Involvement  In  Indochina.  Including  the 
Cooper -Church  amendment  (July  0,  1070), 
the  Nedzl-Whalen  measure  (June  17.  1071), 
the  Hamllton-Whalen  measure  (August  10, 
1072)  and  the  Addabbo  amendment  (May  10, 
1973) 

Voted  for  the  Safegtiard  ABM  program, 
October  S,  1060. 


Voted  against  all  attempts  to  lower  oilll- 
tary  spending,  voting  against  cutbacks 
amendments  October  3.  1069:  June  16,  1071; 
November  17.  1071;  September  14.  1972;  and 
July  31.  1973  (the  Aspln  celling  amendment) . 

Voted  to  override  Presidential  veto  of 
McCarran  bill  nuiklng  Immigration  more 
difficult.  June  26.  1952 

Voted  to  bar  XJ3.  sale  of  surplus  goods  to 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  (Sept.  3.  1064)  and 
to  kill  wheat  sales  to  USSR  and  Hungary  by 
barring  credits  (Dec.  16.  1063). 

Voted  against  war  powers  legislation,  July 
18,  1973. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R  Ford)  is  a  decent,  compassionate,  and 
honorable  man;  a  great  American;  quali- 
fied in  every  respect  to  be  Vice  President 
of  our  Nation;  and  qualified  to  serve  as 
President  If  necessary. 

I  wish  that  his  nomination  could  have 
been  duly  confirmed  sooner. 

I  extend  the  best  wishes  of  Mrs.  Talcott 
and  myself  to  Jerry  and  Betty  for  every 
success  and  personal  satisfaction  in 
their  new  responsibilities  and  endeavors. 
God  bless  them  both. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  with  real  pleasure  today 
that  I  rise  to  voice  my  happy  and  whole- 
hearted support  for  our  good  friend, 
Gerald  R.  Ford  for  confirmation  as  the 
Nation's   40th    Vice   President. 

No  man  in  the  history  of  our  Republic 
has  undergone  such  an  extensive  public 
search  of  a  private  and  public  life  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  office.  This  investiga- 
tion has  shown  Congressman  Ford  to  be 
entirely  capable  of  filling  the  high  office 
to  which  he  has  been  nijruinated  and  to 
which  he  will  be  confirmed  today.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  indeed  worthy 
of  the  trust  and  faith  that  we  all  place 
in  him. 

I  was  very  pleased  with  the  nomination 
of  Gerry  Ford.  I  had  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  he  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  post  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  broad  support  from 
Members  of  both  parties  in  the  House  and 
Senate  and  the  respect  with  which  his 
leadership  is  regarded  will  be  a  great 
asset  to  the  executive  office.  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

Gerald  Ford  is  also  a  gcMd  friend  of 
North  Carolina.  He  went  to  Naval  Flight 
School  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  Chapel  Hill  during  World  War 
n.  His  eldest  son  graduated  from  Wake 
Forest  University.  Congressman  Ford  has 
often  remarked  that  over  the  years  he 
has  spent  more  time  in  North  Carolina 
than  anywhere  else  except  his  homes  in 
Washington  and  Michigan. 

Gerald  R  Ford  has  earned  the  posi- 
tion which  he  will  assume  today.  I  know 
that  he  will  justify  the  confidence  we 
have  in  him.  I  am  just  proud  to  have  this 
occasion  to  pay  my  personal  tribute  to 
our  good  friend  and  colleague,  by  casting 
a  resounding  aye  for  confirmation  of 
Gerry  Ford  as  the  next  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States 

Mr  MO>rrGOMERY  Mr  Chairman. 
I  am  pleased  that  at  long  last  and  fol- 
lowing unnecessary  delay  we  are  being 
given  the  opportimlty  to  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  our  esteemed  colleague 
Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  few  Members 
of  Congress  who  can  command  and  de- 
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serve  the  respect  and  admiration  we 
have  for  Gerry  Ford. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Gerry  is  fully  qualified  to  serve  as  Vice 
President  ancl  should  the  occasion  arise, 
he  could  also  fill  the  highest  office  in  our 
Nation.  I  have  always  been  impressed 
by  his  honesty  in  dealing  with  other 
members.  Even  though  we  might  not  al- 
ways agree  on  matters.  I  alwa>'s  know 
where  Gerald  Ford  stands  and  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  he  respects  my  right 
to  hold  different  view.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  Gerry  Ford's 
record  as  minority  leader,  I  feel  sure  he 
will  prove  himself  to  be  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  Vice  Presidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  America.  He  has  never  shirked 
from  duty  and  responsibility  and  I  feel 
sure  his  new  service  to  the  American 
people  will  be  no  different. 

I  value  highly  my  friendship  with 
Gerry  Ford.  But  my  vote  today  will  be 
based  on  more  tlrnn  just  friendship.  It 
will  be  based  on  my  very  firm  belief  that 
he  has  the  qualities  of  leadership,  in- 
tellectual capacity,  and  dedication  to 
duty  that  are  necessarj'  for  any  man  or 
woman  to  serve  as  Vice  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  Gerald  R.  Ford  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  approval  he  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  PTJQUA.  Mr  Chairman,  this  is 
a  historic  occasion.  The  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will  vote 
on  the  confirmation  of  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers to  be  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  has  submitted  the 
name  of  Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford 
of  Michigan  to  fill  that  office. 

This  nomination  not  only  has  my 
support,  but  my  enthusiastic  support. 

Gerald  Ford  has  proven  himself  to  be 
an  able  and  effective  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  House.  Being  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  can  say  that 
I  have  learned  to  respect  him  for  his 
Integrity  and  admire  him  for  his  cour- 
age. 

Being  In  a  position  of  leadership  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  is  not  an  easy 
task.  The  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  are  strong-minded  in- 
dividuals. There  are  strong  convictions 
and  varying  viewpoints  throughout  both 
parties. 

Gerald  Ford  has  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  being  the  opposition  on  many 
occasions,  but  the  significant  thing  about 
Congressman  Ford  is  that  his  has  been 
constructive  opposition. 

Another  quality  about  the  man  that 
is  his  trademark  Is  his  word.  His  word 
Is  his  bond  and  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  know  this  to  be  true. 

As  I  cast  my  one  vote.  I  do  not  do  so 
lightly.  I  know  that  the  man  I  am  vot- 
ing to  confirm  may,  in  a  stroke  of  fate, 
be  called  upon  to  assume  the  awesome 
duties  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

I  could  not,  therefore,  cast  that  one 
vote  lightly.  I  do  so  with  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  Gerald  Ford  will  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  Vice  President  with  dignity 
and  honor.  And  I  know  full  well  that 
if  he  is  called  upon  to  lead  this  Nation, 
he  Is  fully  qualified  and  a  man  with  the 
capability  to  make  a  great  President 

I  believe  this  view  Is  shared  by  my 
colleagues. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
10  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Congress.  I  laave  watched  Gerald 
Ford's  actions  as  the  minority  leader. 

He  has  been  preci.se,  thorough,  and  a 
good  legislative  craftsman  for  his  side  of 
the  aisle. 

He  has  represented  his  party  and  the 
philosophy  of  his  party  with  all  of  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  a  man  determined 
to  lead  his  team  in  battle. 

Never  once  has  there  been  a  whisper 
about  his  personal  conduct,  his  honesty, 
or  his  Integrity. 

As  a  partisan  Democrat,  I  am  not 
asked  to  vote  today  for  Gerald  Ford  for 
public  office,  but  instead,  what  I  am  asked 
to  do  is  to  confirm  liis  nomination  as  Vice 
President. 

I  am  delighted  over  the  report  com- 
piled by  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
spent  countless  hours,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Peter  Rodino,  working 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  all  of  the  other  Government  agen- 
cies on  the  Investigation.  The  report  Is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  no  man  has 
been  more  carefully  scrutinized  for  pub- 
lic office  than  Gerald  Ford, 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj'  has  recommended  Gerald 
Ford's  confirmation,  and  I,  too,  vote 
"aye"  In  confirmation  of  his  nomination 
to   the   Vice-Pre.sidency. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  hearty 
congratulations  to  our  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Jerry  Ford. 

Today,  we  will  confirm  for  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  land  a  man  of  pre- 
eminent qualifications  He  has  been  a 
leader  throughout  his  life  from  Ms  days 
as  a  hard-driving  University  of  Michigan 
lineman  to  his  position  as  the  respected 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have  known  Jerry  Ford  to  be  a  man 
of  resolve.  But  his  strength  has  been 
his  willingness  to  temper  resolve  with 
compromise. 

I  have  known  him,  too,  as  a  man  of 
the  people.  In  his  visits  to  the  16th  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  he  has  displayed  a 
warmth  and  receptivity  so  essential  to 
the  job  ahead. 

Jerry  Ford  Is  an  able  public  servant  of 
Impeccable  Integrity,  unfailing  mettle, 
and  a  wise  choice  for  our  Vice  President. 
I  count  it  a  distinct  and  historic  honor 
to  be  able  to  cast  my  vote  for  his  con- 
firmation. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Jerry  Ford's  25  years'  service  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  has  produced 
many  constructive  and  positive  actions 
which  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  all 
the  people  of  this  counti-y.  Increasingly, 
during  his  tenure  as  minority  leader, 
most  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  looked  to  him 
for  his  positive  and  sound  advice  and 
guidance.  Jerry  Is  motivated  mainly  by 
what  is  good  for  the  country,  not  just  his 
political  party. 

There  Is  no  question  as  to  his  physical 
and  mental  capabilities  to  handle  the  job 
as  Vice  President.  The  terrific  pace  he 
maintains  attests  to  his  keeping  in  good 
physical  condition,  and  there  are  few 
men  from  Capitol  Hill  who  could  main- 
tain the  pace  that  he  has  set  for  himself. 
Shortly     after     becoming     Republican 


House  leader,  in  1965-66,  Jerry  traveled 

285,000  miles,  making  speeches  in  behalf 
of  his  colleagues.  Tliis  is  almost  3,000 
miles  per  week,  and  during  these  same  2 
years,  he  still  maintained  an  attendance 
record  of  better  than  90  percent. 

His  encouragement  and  strong  loyal 
support  to  his  colleagues  has  resulted  in 
a  strong  Republican  bloc  in  many  of  the 
votes  on  the  important  issues  and  he  won 
many  victories  despite  the  Republicans 
being  outnumbered  by  more  than  50 
Members. 

Jerry's  rise  to  the  Vice-Presidency  Is 
strongly  supported  by  the  American  pub- 
lic, since  a  recent  Gallup  poll  showed 
public  approval  at  66  percent  with  a 
negative  reaction  of  only  7  percent.  This 
ratio  of  better  than  9  to  1  is  a  proper 
compliment  to  Jerrys  strong  endorse- 
ment from  the  American  people  for  his 
capacity  to  handle  this  job. 

Probably  his  highest  commendation 
sprmgs  from  the  genuine,  bipartisan 
affection  and  respect  winch  both  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives have  for  Jerry.  As  a  Michi- 
gan Democrat  told  me  recently:  Jerry 
is  the  most  decent  guy  in  the  House  and 
a  fine  leader  and  great  gentleman" 

I  join  Jerry's  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  who 
are  delighted  with  his  rise  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency— and  we  wLsh  him  well.  We 
need  his  great  capacity  for  leadership. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  IS  a  historic  occasion,  and  I 
view  It  as  a  great  privilege  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  nomination  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  The  ac- 
tion of  the  House  today  is.  indeed,  a  land- 
mark in  legislative  historj-.  as  we  assem- 
ble to  cast  the  first  vote  of  this  body 
under  the  25th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Gerald  Ford  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
serve  our  Nation  in  the  high  position  of 
Vice  President,  but  his  nomination  as  our 
40th  Vice  President  sets  another  prece- 
dent in  the  thoroughness  of  the  investi- 
gations which  preceded  our  opportunity 
today  to  vote  on  the  resolution. 

I  was  honored  to  be  at  the  White 
House  on  October  12.  the  evening  Presi- 
dent Nixon  nominated  him  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent-designate.  Subsequently  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive inquiry  marking  the  first  time  a 
prospective  Vice  President  has  been  sub- 
ject to  this  degree  of  ."icrutiny.  A  full 
FBI  field  investigation  was  conducted, 
and  the  services  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  were  utilized  as  well  as  investi- 
gators borrowed  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  All  sources,  including  a 
complete  discussion  and  review  of  per- 
sonal finances,  were  called  into  play  to 
dispel  any  questions  of  Jerry  Ford's 
qualifications  and  integrity 

Tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  acted 
unanimotLsly  to  approve  ins  nomina- 
tion and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
favorably  reported  the  nomination  on  a 
vote  of  29  to  8  The  full  Senate  on  No- 
vember 27  approved  his  nomination  with 
92  yeas  and  3  nays.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
join  the  Senate  with  an  overwhelming 
vote  for  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 
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During  my  tenure  In  Congress  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Jekhy  and  through 
this  personal  experience  I  have  come  to 
hold  him  In  highest  regard.  While  he  is 
one  of  the  best  quattfled  men  in  America 
for  the  Vice  Presidential  ofBce.  capable, 
and  nationally  respected,  he  is  also  hum- 
ble and  lllcable.  He  has  been  minority 
leader  of  the  House  during  my  years  of 
service  in  Congress,  and  I  explicitly  trust 
his  Judgment  and  sound  leadership 
abUlty. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  pomt  out  the 
fact  that  he  can  work  effectively  with 
members  of  both  major  political  parties. 
He  has  led  the  House  minority  member- 
ship under  both  a  Democratic  and  a  Re- 
publican President  and  has  worked  con- 
tinually to  assure  passage  of  legislation 
in  the  national  Interest.  In  working  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  his  style  of  leader- 
ship has  been  genuinely  open  and  con- 
sultlve.  exhibiting  personal  warmth  and 
a  unique  understanding  of  the  process  of 
compromise  in  formulating  legislative 
programs. 

In  addition  to  a  25-year  tenure  in 
Congress,  he  holds  a  law  degree  from 
Yale  University  and  many  honorary  doc- 
torate degrees  He  served  our  Nation  for 
4  years  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  n 
and.  of  course,  holds  awards  from  many 
societies  In  conclusion.  I  am  confident 
that  JrRRY  Ford  will  continue  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  his  country  as 
our  Vice  President,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  his  nomination 

Mr.  NTX  Mr  Chairman,  after  a  great 
deal  of  thought,  I  have  decided  to  vote 
against  the  confirmation  of  our  col- 
league. Gerald  Ford,  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  Let  me  make  it 
clear  that  my  vote  is  not  based  on  any 
doubt  as  to  the  personal  character  of 
Mr  PORD  He  is  a  decent  and  honorable 
man.  But  our  rcspoasibility  in  this  case 
goes  far  beyond  examining  the  nominee 
for  possible  character  flaws. 

The  25  th  amendment  lays  a  heavy 
burden  on  each  Member  of  Congress.  We 
are  now  participating  In  the  selection 
of  the  man  who  may  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  our 
duty  to  examine  fully  the  fitness  of  Mr. 
Ford  to  hold  the  highest  office  in  the 
Nation. 

After  examining  the  record  of  the 
nominee.  I  have  concluded  that  I  can- 
not vote  to  confirm  his  nonunatlon  Mr 
Ford's  record  in  Congress  demonstrates 
an  insensitlvlly  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  less  fortimate  members  of 
our  society  His  voting  record  on  civil 
rights  shows  a  lack  of  commitment  to 
insuring  first-class  citizenship  to  all 
Americans  He  has  consistently  voted  to 
cripple  government  efforts  to  help  the 
poor,  the  aged,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
ill.  The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Ford  has 
favored  the  interests  of  big  business  and 
the  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  working 
people. 

In  short.  Mr  Chairman,  when  I  com- 
pare the  nominee's  record  with  the 
pressing  domestic  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  I  can  only  conclude  that  Mr 
PoRD  is  not  the  man  for  the  Job 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman,  in 
194S.  when  Republican  numbers  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  at  their 
lowest  level   in   a  quarter  century,   we 


elected  a  new  minority  leader.  Gerald 
PORD  of  Michigan. 

It  was  a  good  choice. 

We.  Republicans,  can  be  just  as  diver- 
gent in  our  views  as  members  of  any 
other  party  Mtnortty  Leader  Pord  has 
known  that,  and  he  has  kept  us  working 
together  without  demanding  that  any 
of  us  surrender  our  divergent  points  of 
view. 

He  has  been  at  once  kindly  and  stem, 
industrloxis  and  affable,  partisan  and 
civil.  He  is  a  conservative  who  Is  re- 
spected by  liberals,  and  a  Republican  who 
is  respected  by  Democrats  In  Republi- 
can coimcils,  he  has  been  an  advocate  of 
good  compromise,  believing  as  he  does 
that  compromise  is  the  essence  of  the 
legislative  process. 

President  Nixon  msule  the  best  possible 
selection  when  he  nominated  Jerry  Pord 
for  Vice  President.  He  has  the  experience, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  understanding  to 
serve  our  Nation  well  In  the  second  high- 
est office 

This  House  should  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly to  confirm  him. 

Mr,  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
this  body  will  confirm  Gerald  R.  Ford  as 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  occasion  takes  on  even  greater  sig- 
nificance when  viewed  against  the  back- 
drop of  the  times;  with  increasingly 
tense  situations  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  important  for  us  to  show 
strength  and  unity  and  an  absolute  dedi- 
cation to  making  our  system  work. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Vice  President 
Agnew  the  country  has  faced  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  double  vacancy  in  the  Vice- 
Presidency  and  the  Presidency  I  am 
gratified  that  Congress  has  so  quickly 
achieved  an  intelligent  and  rationaJ  solu- 
tion to  this  dangerous  situation. 

This  conflrmation  will  help  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  our  system  of 
government,  a  confidence  which  has  been 
sorely  shaken  by  the  Watergate  affair 
and  the  accompanying  scandals. 

As  well  as  restoring  our  sense  of  secu- 
rity, the  conflrmation  will  Insure  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  foreign  policy.  It  will  dem- 
onstrate, the  stability  of  our  Govern- 
ment, which  Is  so  crucial  at  this  time  of 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  and  present 
the  picture  of  firmness  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  necessary  to  achieve  our  objectives 
of  peace  and  tlie  protection  of  Israel,  our 
long-time  friend  and  ally 

Gerald  R.  Ford  has  proved,  tluxjugh 
his  25  years  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  by  his  forthright 
and  honest  answers  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  that  he  is  a  capable 
and  dependable  leader.  He  has  shown 
consistence  in  hLs  views  and  strength  in 
his  convictions.  The  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
confirmed  our  trust  in  him  Although  I 
am  personally  in  disagreement  with  him 
on  almost  all  Issues,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  domestic  affairs,  it  is  necessary 
to  approve  a  nominee  whose  basic  philos- 
ophies are  in  close  harmony  with  the 
President.  This  Insures  a  workable  and 
cooperative  relationship  between  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  guards 
against  radical  changes  in  the  policies 
approved  by  the  voters  in  the  last  elec- 
tion In  the  event  of  the  Impeachment 
and  conviction  or  resignation  of  the 
President. 


I  am  confident  that  Gerald  Pord  will 
continue  our  long  tradition  of  strong  and 
Intelligent  leadership  an'd  service  as  Vice 
President,  and  If  necessary,  as  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

During  the  years  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  him  In  this  Chamber. 
I  have  come  to  recognize  in  him  those 
qualities  of  manhood  and  statesmanship 
most  to  be  desired  In  the  leadership  of 
our  great  Republic. 

In  a  time  when  there  seems  to  be  some 
confusion  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  well 
to  point  out  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  represents  what  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Republican  Party  truly  are. 

As  one  of  the  lesser  lights  of  the  Re- 
pubbcan  National  Committee  s  Speakers' 
Bureau.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  working  Republi- 
cans across  our  land.  I  have  found  them 
to  be  honest,  moral.  God-fearing  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  work,  pay  taxes,  obey 
the  law.  honor  the  flag  and  deeply  love 
our  country.  Gerald  R.  Ford  Is  a  leader 
who  is  and  has  l)een  ^'orthy  of  their  trust 
and  confidence. 

He  has  consistently  given  gifted  and 
aggressive  leadership  to  the  minority  side 
of  the  House. 

As  the  President's  key  man  in  Con- 
gress, he  has  shown  a  rare  gift  for  put- 
ting the  votes  together,  issue  by  issue, 
to  turn  a  minority  position  Into  a  major- 
ity vote.  Such  leadership  can  serve  our 
country  well  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

Mr  Chairman,  Gerry  Ford's  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  vote  with 
conviction  and  without  equivocation  for 
his  conflrmation.  Every  man  who  loves 
this  House  and  who  imderstands  its  basic 
Importance  to  our  beloved  country  has 
reason  to  support  the  elevation  of  this 
one  of  Its  leaders  to  the  second  highest 
office  in  the  land. 

For  25  years  Gerry  Ford  has  been  a 
part  of  the  people's  House  of  the  greatest 
legislative  body  the  world  has  ever 
known.  He  is  one  of  us.  He  will  be  our 
missionary  to  the  other  body  and  to  the 
powers  that  be  downto\.i.. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  speak  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
minority  leader's  constituents  for  the 
great  service  they  have  rendered  our 
country  in  sending  him  to  Congress.  We 
can  follow  their  good  example  this  day  by 
elevating  him  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  join  In  casting 
a  vote  for  our  country  in  voting  for  his 
conflrmation. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  conflrmation  of  Gerald  as  we 
make  use  for  the  flrst  time  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  25th  amendment.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDir«o).  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  yielding  me  some  time 
earlier  in  the  debate.  But  the  few  minutes 
allotted  then  were  simply  not  enough  to 
say  all  of  the  things  that  should  be  said 
about  Jerry  Ford  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional reasons  why  he  should  be  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  since  Its  infancy 
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has  this  coimtry  felt  the  imcer  tain  ties 
and  known  the  divisiveness  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  few  months.  These 
conditions  have  arisen  at  a  time  when 
many  crises  face  us  here  at  home  and 
changing  conditions  elsewhere  in  the 
world  daily  call  for  skillful  and  reliable 
management  if  our  Government  is  to  re- 
tain its  prestige  and  position  of  world 
leadership.  Only  in  the  darkest  days  of 
this  coimtry's  military  involvements  has 
there  been  so  great  a  need  as  we  have 
today  for  unity:  unity  in  our  govern- 
ment, unity  among  our  people,  and  unity 
among  nations. 

Today  is  an  historic  occasion.  Today 
the  House  of  Representatives  takes  the 
final  step  in  a  constitutionally  prescribed 
method  that  has  never  before  been  fol- 
lowed for  selecting  a  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome  of  todays  deliberations: 
Gerald  Ford  will  be  confirmed,  and  well 
he  should  be.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
spirit  of  goodwill  and  mutual  love  of 
country  that  this  body  will  demonstrate 
a  quality  of  unity  that  so  much  needs  to 
be  restored  to  this  Nation. 

According  to  public  opinion  polls  more 
than  half  of  the  people  in  this  country 
today  are  demanding  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
either  by  impeachment  or  by  the  present 
incumbent's  resignation.  More  clearly 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history 
we  can  foresee  the  possibility  of  a  Presi- 
dent leaving  office  in  midterm  for 
a  reason  other  than  death.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history  the  Congress  has  an 
opportunity  to  name  his  successor.  After 
exhaustive  hearings  two  committees  of 
Congress  have  thoroughly  combed  the 
background  of  a  Vice-Presidential  nomi- 
nee whose  chances  of  becoming  President 
are  great.  The  other  body  of  Congress, 
by  a  vote  of  92  to  3.  approved  that  nomi- 
nee. That  is  a  97.9-percent  majority.  It 
is  my  hope  that  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  majority  will  be  equally 
great  because  the  public  needs  the  con- 
fidence that  such  an  expression  of  trust 
would  generate. 

The  only  arguments  against  conflrma- 
tion of  Gerry  Ford  that  have  come  to  my 
attention  have  been  political  or  goose- 
political  in  nature.  But  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  Is  no  universally  popular  political 
philosophy.  Obviously  I  am  of  a  political 
persuasion  different  from  Mr.  Ford's;  I 
am  a  Democrat  and  he  is  a  Republican. 
But  there  is  no  way  that  any  reasonable 
person  can  isolate  a  few  of  the  votes  out 
of  the  thousands  he  has  cast  in  25  years 
of  distinguished  service  in  this  House, 
or  even  a  pattern  of  voting  in  a  narrow 
range  of  issues  over  so  long  a  period  of 
time,  and  use  them  as  grounds  for  de- 
feating or  even  voting  against  his  con- 
flrmation. Gerry  Ford's  well-deserved 
reputation  for  solid  integrity,  straight- 
forwardness, reliability  and  honesty  of 
character  are  much  more  greatly  needed 
today  than  the  recall  of  any  one  vote  or 
any  class  of  votes  he  has  cast  since  com- 
ing to  Congress. 

Only  arbltrarj'  standards  are  available 
for  measuring  the  professional  qualiflca- 
tions  for  an  individual  to  hold  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  the  potential  for  his  succeeding 
to  the  Presidency  these  standards  should 
apply  equally  In  choosing  a  Vice  Presi- 


dent. Eight  times  in  our  history  the  Vice 
President  has  been  elevated  to  the  Presi- 
dency due  to  the  President's  death. 

By  any  standards  presently  available. 
Gerry  Ford  makes  high  marks.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  formal  education,  which 
included  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  Yale  Law  School. 
10  other  schools  have  bestowed  honorary 
degrees  upon  Gerry  Ford.  As  an  athlete, 
he  was  good  enough  to  be  named  to  play 
in  the  Shrine's  annual  East-West  classic 
game  and  was  a  University  of  Michigan 
football  star. 

His  military  credentials  are  excellent, 
having  served  in  the  Navy  for  4  years 
during  World  War  n,  2  of  which  were 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  JifOTi- 
terey.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  AMVETS. 

The  Jaycees  in  his  native  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  gave  him  their  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  his  work  in 
many  community  projects;  he  was  se- 
lected by  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  one  of  the  10  outstanding 
young  men  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Pohtical  Science  Asso- 
ciation called  Gerry  Ford  "a  Congress- 
man's Congressman."  and  gave  him  their 
Distinguished  Congressional  Service 
Award.  The  American  Academy  of 
Achievement,  in  1971,  named  Gerry  Ford 
"one  of  the  50  giants  of  achievement." 

Not  long  ago  one  of  his  associates, 
who  has  worked  closely  with  him  as 
minority  leader  and  attended  White 
House  leadership  conferences  with 
Gerry  Ford,  said  of  him: 

He  has  never  been  cavalier  about  his 
responsibilities,  never  callous  in  dealing  with 
his  colleagiies,  never  scornful  of  his  adver- 
saries. 

Gerry  Ford  has  never  been  involved 
in  any  unsavory  political  intrigue.  Those 
who  have  known  him  best  and  longest 
know  he  has  never  deliberately  misled  his 
colleagues  or  the  public.  Those  who  have 
known  him  best  know  he  is  capable  of 
serving  as  Vice  President;  and,  if  the 
events  of  the  next  3  years  so  dictate,  as 
President  until  such  time  as  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can,  in  a  regular 
election,  name  his  successor.  These  are 
the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  to  confirm 
Gerry  Ford. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
flrst  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation, 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  acting 
under  the  provisions  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  conflrm  the  President's  nomina- 
tion to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  nominee  is  a 
colleague  and  a  respected  friend  to  many 
in  this  body  as  well  as  to  me;  but  that 
in  itself  is  not  sufficient  grounds  on  which 
to  base  a  vote  for  a  man  who  could  be 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  25th  amendment  is  silent  on 
the  point,  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
amendment  intends  that  any  person  who 
becomes  Vice  President  under  its  provi- 
sions would  be  of  the  President's  own 
party  and  political  philosophy.  This 
should  not  be  a  partisan  issue,  nor  should 
it  be  a  question  of  whether  one  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  the  nominee's  political 
philosophy.  Rather,  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  nominee  himself  is  qualified 
by  \1rtue  of  liis  background,  experience 


and,  above  all,  his  character  to  hold  the 
highest  office  in  this  country, 

I  support  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  he  is  an  old 
friend.  I  have  known  him  for  15  years 
and  regard  him  as  an  honest  and  decent 
man  whose  integrity  I  have  never  had 
reason  to  question.  His  basic  integrity, 
of  course,  is  a  quality  that  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  these  troubled 
times. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  known  for  almost  8  weeks  that 
Gerald  Ford  was  the  President's  choice 
to  fill  the  vacancy  that  has  existed  in 
the  office  of  Vice  President  since  October 
10.  During  that  time,  ever>'  detail  of 
Gerry  Ford's  background  has  been  ex- 
amined minutely.  He  has  undergone 
closer  scrutiny  than  any  other  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate  in  history.  The  re- 
ports of  those  who  questioned  him  dur- 
ing the  hearings  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  support  my  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  nothing  adverse  in  his 
background  that  would  bar  him  from  the 
Vice-Presidency. 

For  25  years,  the  voters  of  Michigan's 
Fifth  Congressional  District  have  shown 
their  confidence  in  Representative  Ford 
by  reelecting  him  to  Congress  every  time 
since  his  flrst  election  in  1948.  In  the 
House,  his  Republican  colleagues  have 
demonstrated  their  respect  for  his  ability 
by  selecting  him  first  to  be  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Conference  and 
then  by  elevating  him  to  the  role  of 
House  minority  leader,  a  position  of  lead- 
ership and  responsibility  that  he  has  oc- 
cupied with  distinction  for  almost  9 
years. 

Since  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
Congress  has  moved  with  as  much  speed 
as  is  consistent  with  both  its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  25th  amendment  and  the 
pressing  necessity  to  assure  stability  in 
our  Government  by  filling  the  Vice- 
Presidential  vacancy. 

I  am  voting  for  Gerald  Ford  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  he  has  the  basic 
characteristics  of  decency,  honesty,  and 
integrity  that  are  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  help  restore  confidence  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government. 

I  feel  assured  that  if  Gerald  Ford  were 
to  become  President,  the  United  States 
would  be  in  safe  and  responsible  hands. 
I  am  confident  the  House  will  vote  to 
conflrm  the  nominee,  as  the  Senate  has 
already  done;  therefore,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  my  friend 
and  colleague  well  in  the  new  responsi- 
bilities he  is  about  to  undertake. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  my  feeling 
on  Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  has  remained  com- 
pletely imchanged  since  his  nommation 
by  President  Nixon  on  the  evening  o! 
October  12.  1973.  Most  of  us  were  vitally 
interested  and  excited  over  the  possi- 
bilities, and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  ap- 
preciation and  assurance  to  leam  that 
the  choice  was  Gerald  Ford. 

The  next  day  a  reporter  from  the 
Columbus,  Ga..  press  called  me  for  a 
comment  which  subsequently  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer  of  Oc- 
tober 14.  1973: 
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Poao  NoMiMAnoN  Lwiitdcd 
Rep  Jack  Br1nkl«y  bad  this  to  My  about 
Ford:  'I'm  ready  to  cooflrm  Cterry  Ford 
tomorrow.  He's  a  good  friend  of  mlae  and  a 
good  friend  of  the  country  He  a  already  won 
tbe  coofidCDce  of  tb«  Congreaa  and  wlli  win 
Uie  confidence  of  the  nation  as  soon  a«  he's 
In  office.  He  won't  be  a  caretaker  vice  presi- 
dent In  one  sense  of  the  word  since  he's  ac- 
tlTe  and  Tlgorous  and  will  continue  these  at- 
tributes while  In  office,  whether  he  seeka  the 
presidency  in   19^0  or  not." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  exactly  the  same 
today  as  I  felt  then.  May  the  vote  today 
be  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Chairman,  as 
you  tnow,  Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 
was  subjected  to  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  exhaustive  examinations  that 
any  man  has  ever  undergone.  This  in- 
vestigation proved  that  he  is  an  honorable 
man. 

Even  so.  certain  Members  of  the  House 
did  not  support  Mr.  Ford's  nomination 
and  confirmation  because  they  felt  he 
was  not  strong  enough  on  minority 
rights. 

Dr.  Maurice  A.  Dawkins.  national  di- 
rector. Government  and  legislative  rela- 
Uons,  research  and  education,  testified 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
November  19,  1973,  in  support  of  the  con- 
flrmaUon  of  Gerald  R  Ford  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Dawkins'  testimony  shows  that 
Gerald  Ford  is  ccwicemed  about  mmortty 
rights  and  I  would  like  to  place  that 
testimony  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
hopes  that  any  misunderstanding  of  his 
position  on  this  I'^suc  might  be  cleared 
up: 

Tkbttmont  or  Dr.  MAtmicx  Dawkins 
Mr  Chairman:  My  name  Is  Maurice  Daw- 
Mns.  I  am  presently  scrrlng  as  Director  of 
the  National  Qovernment  Relations  and 
Legislative  Research  and  Bducatlon  Service 
that  services  QIC  of  America. 

I  have  requested  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  those  positive  elements 
In  the  history  of  the  relationship  of  the  OIC 
of  Orand  Raptds.  Mlchlgun  and  the  OIC 
movement  )n  113  cities  In  41  states,  with  the 
Honorable  Mr  Oerald  Ford.  In  his  role  as 
nUnorlty  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Congressman  from  the  district 
in  the  city  of  Orand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

I  have  also  In  this  testimony,  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  an  Individual  and  as  a  clergyman  who 
has  participated  In  almost  all  stages  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  In  America  In  the 
1940's.  SO's.  and  60's.  although  I  have  been 
primarily  Involved  with  the  OIC  movement 
•ince  1970. 

It  U  the  condualOQ  of  tbU  testimony  that 
hu  record  shows  him  to  be  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  OIC.  a  national  manpower  training 
and  delivery  systei.'  which  we  regard  as  a 
pragmatic  way  of  securing  economic  oppor- 
tvinitles.  economic  security,  and  economic 
smpowerment  for  minorities  and  the  poor. 
It  is  further  the  position  of  this  testimony 
that  national  economic  policy  will  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  our  constituents  In  the 
decade  of  the  1970'»  mors  than  any  other  fac- 
tor and  Mr  Ford  s  indication  that  he  t>elleves 
tn  equal  economic  opportunities  for  all  Amer- 
icans might  quite  possibly  make  his  term  of 
Vice  President  one  which  contributes  to  prog- 
ress for  minorities  and  poor  people  as  well  as 
the  ma)orlty  and  the  middle  class  Amertcans. 
as  much  as  did  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
late  Lyndon  Batnes  Johnson. 

To  be  more  specific,  looking  back  In  his- 
tory to  the  1900  Democratic  Convention,  I 
can  never  forget  the  late  Adam  Clai'ton 
Powell.   Jr  .   a  member  of  this  august  body 


for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  supporting  the 

late  Senator  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  for 
nomlnatloo  as  President.  Texas  L3.J.  wu 
being  denounced  by  the  clvU  rights  organ  I - 
cations  and  the  Black  community  and  the 
liberal  white  and  labor  organizations.  Powell 
had  announced  as  early  as  1958  that  he 
would  support  this  Southerner  whom  he  had 
come  to  know  as  a  person  and  who  he  be- 
lieved would  be  fair  and  Just  tn  his  decisions 
If  he  went  to  the  White  House. 

The  AFL-CIO  had  endorsed  Senator  8y 
mlngtoQ,  many  of  the  ADA  were  supporting 
Ooveroor  Stevenson.  NAACP  people  heavily 
favored  Senator  Humphrey  and  divided  up 
after  Senator  Kennedy  defeated  him  In  the 
primary  of  West  Virginia  I  was  personally 
In  the  Kennedy  faction  of  the  California 
Democrats  Congressman  Powell,  who  was  on 
the  House  Education  emd  Labor  Committee, 
through  whR-h  the  bulk  of  domestic  legisla- 
tion bad  to  pass,  put  his  chips  down  on 
LB  J.  when  It  was  not  popular  to  do  so. 
Later,  when  it  became  popular  to  regard  the 
Democratic  President  as  a  man  who  had 
risen  above  sotithwe«tem  sectlonalism  und 
southern  parochialism.  Mr  Powell's  proph 
ecies  came  true 

It   Is   my   firm   belief   from   a   position   of 
faith  rather   than   fear,   that  God   moves  In 
mysterious   ways   through   history   and   that 
the  Job  of  President  or  Vice  Prealdent  c^n 
make  a  man  grow  once  he  Is  freed  from  con- 
stralnU  of  political  expediency  dictated  by 
local  political  realities    I  see  Indications  In 
the    pa3t    record    and    the    present    personal 
actions    of    Congressman    Oerald    FVird    that 
mAke  me  believe  that  a  Vice  President  Ford. 
like   a  Vice   President  Johnson,   with   Ood's 
help.  wUl  grow  Into  the  advocacy  of  equity 
and  Justice  In  terms  of  the  national  Interest 
above  and  beyond  purely  partisan  interests 
I    believe    that    as    Supreme    Court    Justice 
Black  moved  beyond  southeastern  prejudices 
and  political  strategies  and  President  Harry 
Truman    moved   to   a   broader   view   of   race 
relattoQS  than  was  traditional  in  mldwestem 
Missouri,  that  Minority  Leader  Oerald  Ford 
will  move  in  his  new  role  to  put  his  thumb 
on   the  scale   whenever  possible  In   favor  of 
policies   that   facilitate  cooperation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  White  House  and  co- 
operation   between    the   government.    Indus- 
try, labor,  and  the  general  public,  to  work 
for  national  goals  of  economic  Justice,  po- 
litical equality,  and  moral  and  ethical  values 
I  also  remember  that  Mr.  Johnson  did  not 
Immediately   begin   singing  "We  shall  over- 
come"   The   good   will   and   persviaslve   logic 
and    historical    facts    of    life    were    brought 
convincingly    to   htm    by   Congressmen   such 
as  Powell,  Dawson,  Niz.  Hawkins.  Dlggs.  and 
Conyers,  who  were  Black.  He  was  Influenced 
by   men  In   the   House  like  Speaker  McCor- 
m&ck.  Majority  Leader  Bogga,  Congressmen 
Emanuel    Celler    and    William    McCulIough, 
Harrison  Williams,  and  many  of  the  found- 
ers  of    ADA   and    sujjporters   of   civil   rights 
and  organized  labor  who  wo\ild  be  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Moreover  he  had  an  open 
door  to  representatives  of  the  public  Interest 
such  as  Clarence  Mitchell.  Dorothy  Height 
Louis   Martin,   Roy    Wilklns,    Martin    Lutht: 
Klng,  Whitney  Toung.  Walter  Reuther.  Joe 
Rauh.   Evelyn   Dubrow.  Lucy   Benson   an  <  a 
host    of    community   leaders   that    It    would 
take  all  day  to  name. 

I  cite  this  historical  background  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  m  Mr.  Oerald  Ford  we 
have  a  man  who  Is  as  sealoualy  partisan  as  a 
Republican  as  Lyndon  Johnson  was  as  a 
Democrat.  As  Johnson  worked  while  Senate 
Majority  Leader  In  a  conciliatory,  mediating 
and  expediting  role  with  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, BO  we  see  In  Mr.  Ford  a  similar  role 
between  a  Republican  President  and  a  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress.  As  Johnson  was  a 
superbly  pragmatic  politician  adjusting  to 
the  realities  he  faced,  so  the  Ford  record  Is 
one  of  pragmatic  poUUcs.  As  Johnson  came 
out  of  an  era  and  emotional  atmoepbere  of 
second-class  citizenship,  southern  prejudices 


and  negative  public  policies  of  a  racial  na- 
ture, we  see  Mr.  Ford  In  the  midst  of  an  era 
and  emotional  atmo^here  of  a  second  poet- 
reoonstmction  fostered  primarily  by  north- 
ern prejudices  and  negative  policies  of  a 
class  nature. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee  that  this  man  as  a  pragma- 
tlst  who  believes  In  the  democratic  process, 
sees  the  need  for  Industry  and  business  and 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  assume  some 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  pubUc  inter- 
est because  It's  good  business  and  fosters 
healthy  profit  making. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  same  prag- 
matic approach  when  applied  in  the  arena 
of  human  relations  will  find  him  recognizing 
the  need  for  government  and  Its  eigencles  to 
assume  Its  share  of  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing the  law  of  the  land  In  the  area  of 
human  rights  because  human  relations  ac- 
countability Is  as  necessary  as  fiscal  ac- 
countability 

I  hope  and  believe  that  In  an  era  of  polar- 
ization and  the  Incredible  spectre  of  a  North- 
ern Ireland,  the  pragmatic  Imperative  and 
historical  neceaalty  for  reconciliation  be- 
tween classes  and  races  tn  this  nation  will 
lead  this  man  who  stands  for  an  open  door 
and  listening  to  aU  sides.  wUl  work  to  facil- 
itate policy  decisions  In  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  of  government  that 
will  help  us  reach  the  national  goal  of  eco- 
nomic security  and  equal  opportunity  In  our 
lifetime  He  might  conceivably  help  to  foeter 
a  record  in  domestic  jjeace-maklng  by  this 
and  future  administrations  to  match  the  Im- 
pressive efforts  In  International  peace-mak- 
ing of  the  current  President. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  his  support  of  112 
community-based  Boards  of  Directors  of 
OIC's  working  for  economic  rights  In  urban 
and  rural  America  with  Spanish -speaking. 
White,  Indian,  and  Black  constituencies.  Is 
only  one  indication  of  a  great  potentiality 
that  he  will  be  a  great  Vice  President. 

Despite  the  vestiges  of  hypocrisy  that  still 
pervade  our  legislative  processes  they  are 
still  better  than  those  in  any  other  nation 
in  the  world  Mr.  Ford  has  mastered  those 
processes  euid  knows  how  to  make  them  work 
for  the  good  of  all  Americans.  I  think  we 
should  help  him  do  Just  that,  and  I  Join  with 
the  OIC  supporters  tn  Orand  Rapids.  Mich- 
igan and  Mayor  Lyman  Parks,  the  immediate 
past  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Rapids  OIC,  in 
supporting  Mr.  Ford's  nomination  for  Vic© 
President. 

I  am  submitting  under  separate  cover,  as 
an  appendix  to  my  testimony,  an  analysis  of 
Mr  Ford's  voting  record  which  I  feel  supple- 
ments these  remarks. 

ANALYSIS  or  CEKALD  FOBD'S  RECORD  AS  BEPOHTRD 

I.  These  are  negative  votes  by  Mr.  Ford 
according  to  NAACP 

A.  The  record  of  the  NAACP  shows  what 
the  NAACP  describes  accurately  as  maneu- 
vering tactics  to  demean  the  Judiciary  for 
upholding  the  rights  of  minorities. 

B.  The  record  shows  voting  consistently 
to  uphold  the  Administration  antl-busing 
positions  In  1671,  1972.  and  1973. 

C.  The  record  shows  a  pattern  In  some 
but  not  all  instances,  of  voting  on  a  par- 
tisan basis  to  gut  a  bill  following  up  by 
voting  for  final  passage. 

D  The  record  shows  votes:  (1)  against 
the  Powell  FEPC  Bill  In  1950;  (2)  against 
the  McCarran  Immigration  Bill  In  1962;  (3) 
against  Public  Housing  In  1953  and  1956; 
(4 1  against  Povrell  Amendment  to  halt  seg- 
regation In  National  Ouard  In  1954;  (5)  for 
passage  of  Bill  to  use  federal  funds  In  seg- 
regated schools  In  1956;  (6)  for  States  Rights 
Bill  m  1958  versus  the  Federal  Aid  School 
Bin  with  the  Powell  Amendment;  (7)  against 
the  Ray  Madden  Resolution  which  would 
prevent  Pair  Housing  Bill  from  going  to  Con- 
ference where  It  could  be  emasculated  in 
1068;  (8)  against  the  Rule  on  a  key  vote  In 
1970  (supporting  the  Nixon  proposal  to  kill 
the  provision  for  automatic  application  of  a 
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ban  on  literacy  teets  In  areas  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  voting):  (91  the  record  show* 
votes  versus  the  Extension  of  OEO  and  for 
cutbacks  In  OBO  funds;  (10)  19«6 — voted 
to  support  Congreasman  Collier's  (R)  motion 
to  reconunlt  the  Voting  Rights  Bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  report  back  a  Re- 
publican substitute. 

The  above  votes,  when  broken  down,  show 
that  Mr  Ford  Toted  six  times  on  antl-buslng 
Issues  which  accurately  reflect  the  point  of 
view  of  the  very  conservative  community 
that  he  represents.  That  he  voted  twice 
against  public  housing  which  again  repre- 
sents a  partisan  and  a  local  political  point 
of  view.  That  he  voted  twice  on  segregated 
school  Issues  which  again  reflects  the  same 
posture  as  the  antl-buslng  issue.  TTiat  he 
voted  twice  on  a  strictly  partisan  basis  to 
support  an  Kr'.rnborn  substitute  on  the 
Uawktn.^  bill  on  equal  fmplo>nient  re:  gov- 
ernment emptoy««s.s.  That  he  combined  a  neg- 
ative prefinal  passage  vote  with  a  positive 
final  passage  vote  on  Voting  Rights  in  1970, 
on  Powell  Amendment  for  segregated  schools 
In  1960,  and  on  so-called  States  Rights  bill 
to  curb  "a  liberal  supreme  court". 

II.  These  are  positive  votes  by  Mr.  Pord 
from  the  dvll  rights  point  of  view: 

1949 — Voted  for  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion In  Coast  Guard. 

1949— Voted  to  abolish  poll  tax. 

1950 — Voted  versus  Rankin  of  Mississippi 
Jim  Crow  Hospital  Bill. 

1953— Voted  for  Hawaii  Statehood. 

1966 — Voted  for  broadening  coverage  on 
social  security  benefits. 

1955 — Voted  for  Hawaii-Alaska  statehood. 

1955 — Voted  for  minimum  wage  Increase. 

1»6<J — Voted  for  Powell  Amendment  pro- 
hibiting use  of  federal  funds  for  segregated 
schools. 

1958 — Signed  Roosevelt  petition  to  dis- 
charge clvU  rights  bUl  out  of  Committee. 

195S— Voted  versus  the  Southern  Bloc  at- 
tempt to  send  civil  rights  bill  H.R.  627  back 
to  Committee. 

1966 — Voted  for  passage  of  Civil  Rights 
8111627. 

1967 — Voted  against  Jury  Trial  Amend- 
ment to  ClvU  Rights  BUI  supported  by  Civil 
Rights  opponents. 

1967— Voted  for  ClvU  Rights  BlU  when  It 
came  up  for  passage. 

1958 — Voted  for  Rabout  Amendment  to 
the  Appropriations  BUI  when  Appropriations 
Committee  failed  to  incUide  money  for  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission  operations. 

1958 — Voted  for  Alaska  Statehood. 

1969— Voted  to  discharge  the  ClvU  Rights 
Bill  from  the  Rules  Committee— thus  sup- 
porting Emanuel  Celler. 

195»— Voted  to  extend  life  of  ClvU  Rights 
Comniisalon  for  two  years. 

1960— Voted  for  ClvU  Rights  BUI  of  1960, 
H.R.  8601,  as  amended  to  Include  the  Voting 
Referee  Plan. 

1960 — Voted  for  the  Powell  antl-segrega- 
tlon  amendment  to  the  Federal  School  Aid 
BUI. 

1960 — Voted  for  the  Kennedy  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  create  a  Department  of  H.U.D., 
naming  Robert  Weaver  to  head  it  with  cabi- 
net status. 

1961— Voted  to  extend  life  of  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  two  years. 

1964 — Voted  for  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  which  the  NAACP  says:  .  .  was  the 
most  sweeping  clvU  rights  legislation  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  since  the  passage  of  the 
13th  and  14th  amendments.  Its  passage  ful- 
PUed  many  of  the  legislative  objectives  that 
the  NAACP  has  pursued  for  over  50  years. 

"Although  Congress  had  passed  ClvU 
ni<7hts  laws  In  1957  and  1960,  the  passage  of 
the  1061  law  marked  the  first  time  since 
the  post  Civil  War  period  that  It  had  acted 
crm-^rehenslvely  to  protect  civil  rights. 

•On  July  2.  1964.  by  a  vote  of  ^9  to  126, 
the   Hcuse   adopted   a   Resrlutlcn   providing 
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for  House  approval  of  the  BUI   as  amended 
by  the  Senate" 

1965 — Voted  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1966  which  the  NAACP  chanw  t«'nze¥  a* 
"...  a  strong  prupusai  wl>en  sei.l  by  Adn^in- 
Istration — but  most  clvU  rights  groups  Jeit 
It  needed  strengthening  ClvU  Rlghle  groups 
succeeded  In  adding  language  which  waF  In- 
corporated Into  the  final  bill  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  b;;i  baj.p.ed  llteratv  teste  {ir  5 
years,  established  a  eysXem  of  Federal  Ex- 
aminers to  aid  In  voter  rpKistration  branded 
the  poll  tax  as  cliscruriiiia'.i>r>  and  iivbtru-  ted 
the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  court  ac- 
tion to  eliminate  the  tax." 

1968— Voted  for  Administration  ClvU 
Rights  package  to  reform  the  Federal  Jury 
system  by  prohibiting  discrimination  In  the 
selection  of  Juries. 

1968 — Voted  for  passage  of  Open  Housing 
provisions. 

1968 — Voted  for  extension  of  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  for  5  years. 

1968 — Voted  for  passage  NAACP  had  sought 
for  years  to  pass — making  It  a  federal  crime 
to  use  force  or  threats  to  Interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  civU  rights 

1970 — Voted  for  passage  of  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  amended  including  vote  to  18  year 
olds. 

1973 — Voted  for  passage  of  Legal  Services 
legislation. 

The  above  28  votes,  as  reported  by  NAACP 
when  taken  together  with  his  record  of  in- 
tegrity and  fair  play  and  a  willingness  to 
listen  to  aU  sides — sup;x>rts  my  position 
that  any  Congressman  who  votes  this  way  has 
a  real  potential  Jor  p<«ilive  leadership  In 
Human  Relations  .\tcouiaabUily. 

Mr.  MOSHER  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  this  House  have  taken  oc- 
casion to  voice  their  admiration  for 
Gerald  Ford  and  thPir  ronf.dence  in  him 
in  his  new  role  a.'  Vice  President,  and 
rightly  so.  I  certainly  associate  myself 
with  the  many  sincere  tributes  to  his  in- 
tegrity, his  many  other  virtues  and 
accomplLshments.  Along  with  most  other 
Members.  I  am  enthu,<;ia.<^tically  confi- 
dent that  he  will  be  an  outstanding  Vice 
President. 

But  I  also  suggest  that  in  addition  to 
these  accolades  from  the  Members,  it  Is 
very  appropriate  that  one  of  our  minor- 
ity party  "hired  hands  ' — to  use  a  phrase 
that  Joe  Bartlett  him.self  uses — .should 
be  heard  from  in  tribute  to  the  new  Vice 
President. 

Therefore,  I  am  providing  for  the 
Record  an  Interesting  interview  with 
Joe  Bartlett.  published  in  the  Cleveland 
Press  of  Thursday,  October  18    1973 

Few  Members  of  Congress  have  known 
and  worked  with  Gerald  Fopd  more 
closely  than  has  our  own  minority  Clerk, 
and  therefore  it  is  good  to  include  in  our 
record  of  tributes  to  the  Vice  President 
these  observations  by  my  highly  re- 
spected fellow  Ohioan : 
Oerald  Ford's  OmcEMATE  Is  Our  CHAtntm 
Neighbor 
(By  Tom  Skoch) 

Joe  Bartlett,  who  halls  from  Chagrin  Falls, 
knows  vice  presidential  nominee  Gerald  Pord 
better  than  most  people  In  Washington.  He 
says  Pord  Is  tops. 

As  minority  clerk  of  the  VS.  House  of 
Representatives,  Bartlett  Is  chief  of  the 
House  Republican  administrative  staS  and 
floor  assistant  to  Pord,  60,  currently  the 
HoiLsc  Republican  leader. 

"Hrt  greatest  asset  and  qualification  for 
the  vice  presidency  Is  his  abUlty  to  bring 
together  people  with  divergent  views."  Bart- 
lett said  of  Ford. 


Bartlett  has  knoun  Ford  for  25  years.  They 
work  together  "coi.slantly  '  and  even  share 
an  office  on  the  House  floor,  he  said. 

He  described  Ford  as  a  solid  citizen,  atten- 
tive father,  great  family  man  and  scrupu- 
lously loyal  to  the  President." 

Ford  has  sided  with  President  Nixon  on  the 
Vietnam  War.  for  preservation  of  a  strong 
national  defense  posture  against  busing  of 
srhool  rhUdren  and  for  the  controversial 
nominations  of  G.  Harrold  Carswell  and 
Clement  F.  Uaynsworth  Jr.  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Pord  Is  "Immensely  popular"  Ui  Congress 
with  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Bartlett 
said.  "People  know  where  he  stands,  Irut  he 
is  not  obnoxious  about  his  point  of  view. 

"He  was  the  choice  of  all  Ohio  delegate8llj_ 
Congress."  -^""'^ 

Pord  would  be  a  visible  vue  preeident, 
Bartlett  said:  "I  look  to  s"  e  hini  do  more 
presiding  m  the  Senate  tha:i  any  other  vice 
president  In  recent  years,  and  that  wUl  be  a 
nice  change." 

In  private  life  Ford  was  a  successful  law- 
yer. Bartlett  said  He  »mokes  a  pipe,  swims 
often  In  his  pool  at  home  and  enjoy.s  ski 
trips  to  Colorado  with  his  four  chUdren  De- 
spite his  bu.-y  schedule  he  even  finds  time 
to  attend  parent -teacher  nights  at  his  chU- 
dren s  schools. 

"His  wife  Betty  Is  a  lovely  woman,  a  former 
model,"  Bartlett  said.  "I  don't  know  of  any 
couple  in  Washington,  except  the  President 
and  Pat  Nixon,  who  are  more  devoted." 

Despite  his  close  assoclatic:;  with  Ford, 
Bartlett  said  he  would  "definitely  not"  leave 
his  House  Job  to  Join  Ford  s  stafl  m  the  'White 
House.  "After  33  years  here,  this  is  my  Ufe." 
he  said. 

Bartlett  is  the  son-in-law  of  the  late  VS. 
Senator  George  H.  Bender. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  pnde  and  f:ratuude  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  ;n  giving  my  heartiest  sup- 
port lo  the  confirm auon  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorabie  Gerald 
Ford,  a*,  Vice  President  oi  tiie  United 
States. 

1  want  to  say  that  as  a  freshman 
Congre.s.sman.  who  ca;r.e  io  Wa.shir.eton 
with  verj'  little  knowledge  of  life  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  last  January,  the  friendship  and 
encouragement  of  our  minority  leader 
meant  a  very  great  deal  to  me  during  the 
"breaking-in"  experience  Whenever  I 
needed  advice.  Jerry  was  w.il]inc  to  give 
it  if  asked:  whenever  I  needed  encour- 
agement, he  gave  it  unstintingly  He 
showed  gieat  sympathy  and  concern 
whenever  I  went  to  him  to  di.scu.ss  per- 
■sonal  problems  or  business  pertaining  to 
the  Concress  For  all  th;s  thoughtful- 
ness  and  generosity  on  hL.<:  part  I  am 
deeply  grat-eful. 

Now  he  comes  to  the  most  imp<.rtant 
point  in  hLs  career,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  I  rejoice  with  him  in  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  unfolding  before  him  I 
feel  that  he  is  exceptionally  well  qualified 
for  this  joi:)  with  his  25  years  of  exjieri- 
ence  on  Capitol  Hill:  and  I  dare  say  that 
with  his  quarter-centuiT  participation  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government  he 
will  move  to  the  executive  branch  with  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for 
balancing  the  powers  between  the  differ- 
ent branches  and  doing  vhat  can  be  done 
to  restore  to  Congress  so:ne  of  its  lost 
power  and  influence  ThLs  commitment 
on  his  part  is  ssmbolized.  it  seen\s  to  me, 
by  the  plan  to  have  him  sworn  in  here 
in  this  Chamber  rather  than  anywhere 
else. 

I  think  Jerry's  confirmation  will  be 
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good  for  America.  He  conies  out  of  the 
heartland  of  America  and  embodies  In 
his  own  person  the  virtues  that  America 
in  her  heart  Is  yearning  for  today.  His 
candor  and  honesty,  his  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism, his  ability  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences and  rise  above  partisanship,  his 
dedication  and  willingness  to  work  hard, 
his  warmth  and  openness  toward  people, 
his  sincerity  and  integrity — all  these  and 
many  more  attributes  that  he  possesses — 
will  serve  our  country  well  as  they  are 
put  Into  practice  by  this  new  occupant 
of  the  second  highest  office  in  the  land. 

Everyone  is  speculating  about  what  his 
new  duties  will  be  and  how  he  will  carry 
out  his  responsibilities.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  feel  confident  that  he  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  President  who  nominated 
him  and  the  Congress  who  confirmed 
him  In  building  constructive  bridges 
of  dialog  and  partnership  between  the 
White  House  and  Capitol  Hill,  just  as  I 
am  confident  that  when  he  speaks  for 
the  administration  in  his  work  here  in 
Washington  and  his  tours  around  the 
country,  he  will  bring  a  helpful  word  to 
the  American  people  that  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  instilling  in  them  something 
of  faith  where  they  are  in  doubt,  some- 
thing of  hope  where  they  are  discour- 
aged, and  something  of  commitment 
where  they  feel  paralyzed. 

As  the  mauitle  of  the  Vice-Presidency 
is  draped  around  his  shoulders.  I  hark 
back  to  the  day — October  13 — when  the 
Chaplain  opened  our  special  Saturday 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  receive  his  nomination  with  a  prayer 
that  included  the  words  "God  Bless 
Jerry  Ford."  And  now  I  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  great  Phillips  Brooks,  which 
would  be  my  words  for  Jerry  this  day: 

Do  not  pray  for  easy  Uvea.  Pray  to  be 
stronger  men.  Do  not  pray  for  tasks  equal 
to  your  powers.  Pray  for  powers  equal  to 
your  tasks.  Then  the  doing  of  your  work 
wUl  be  no  miracle;  but  you  will  be  the 
miracle.  And  every  day  you  will  wonder  at 
yourself,  at  the  richness  of  life  which  has 
come  to  you  by  the  Grace  of  Ood. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
act  today  on  faith,  faith  in  our  colleague 
and  his  quarter  century  of  honorable 
service  in  this  House;  faith,  too,  in  the 
constitutional  processes  by  which  he 
comes  before  us  for  confirmation — affir- 
mation, in  fact,  of  the  trust  we  have  in 
his  personal  and  professional  integrity. 
Past  differences  in  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  the  Nation's  problems  must  not, 
and.  indeed,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
blur  our  estimate  of  the  man  himself.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  our  friend  and 
colleague.  Gerald  Pord,  meets  even  the 
rough  inspection  of  partisanship,  because 
partisanship,  at  its  best,  is  itself  but  a 
vehicle  for  searching  out  truth.  It  re- 
cedes of  its  own  volition  in  the  presence 
of  questions  that  relate  more  to  virtue 
than  to  opinion.  Many  of  our  opinions 
will  differ  from  those  of  the  next  Vice 
President,  whoever  he  may  be.  But  with 
today's  voU.  we  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  establish  in  that  high  office  a  man 
who  enjoys  our  tested  respect  regardless 
of  past  or  future  differences. 

It  will  also  be  of  no  small  importance 
to  place  a  presiding  officer  over  the  Ben- 
ate  who  may  be  expected  to  bring  that 


body  that  sense  of  order  and  parliamen- 
tary understanding  which  distinguishes 
ours.  For  these  and  other  good  suid  valid 
reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Indicate 
their  faith,  trust,  and  respect  In  Gerry 
Ford  by  voting  for  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  past  7  weeks.  Gerald 
R.  Ford's  integrity  has  been  proven 
through  exhaustive  hearings  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  We  Americans  realize  that 
at  this  point  in  history,  we  can  feel  a 
sense  of  pride  and  personal  triumph  in 
confirming  a  truly  great  man  to  be  our 
Vice  President. 

On  October  12,  I  was  invited  to  the 
White  House  at  which  time  the  President 
was  scheduled  to  announce  his  nomina- 
tion for  Vice  President.  Pursuant  to  his 
request  for  my  nomination  recommenda- 
tion, I  had  suggested  Gerald  R.  Ford,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  with  whom 
I  have  worked  very  closely  for  the  past 
several  years.  What  a  thrilling  and  ex- 
citing moment  it  was  when  the  President 
announced  Jerry  Ford  as  his  choice. 
Since  that  day,  Jerry  has  undergone  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  investigation  of  his 
record  without  parallel  in  history.  Some 
300  Federal  agents  were  assigned  to  the 
job. 

On  Thursday.  December  6,  the  House 
debated  the  nomination  for  6  hours,  and 
all  Members  were  given  the  opportunity 
on  the  floor  to  express  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  choice.  The  galleries 
were  filled  to  capacity  all  day.  Finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  long  debate  the  Speaker 
called  for  a  vote  and  Mr.  Ford  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  387  to  35. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  results, 
pandemonium  broke  loose.  The  House 
and  the  galleries  stood  and  cheered  as 
the  new  Vice  President  entered  the  hall 
and  ascended  the  rostrum  to  acknowledge 
the  cheers. 

And  at  6  o'clock  that  evening  he  was 
sworn  In  by  the  Chief  Justice.  Warren 
Burger,  in  an  impressive  ceremony  with 
Mrs.  Ford  holding  the  family  bible  and 
with  President  Nixon  looking  on.  What  a 
great  day  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry. 
Mr.  Ford  made  a  speech  which  was 
well  received.  He  stated  that  he  was 
proud  to  be  the  40th  Vice  President,  but 
he  was  more  proud  to  be  one  of  over  200 
million  Americans. 

As  you  know  the  election  of  Mr.  Ford 
to  the  Vice-Presidency  resulted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  recent  25th  amendment 
to  our  Constitution.  Between  1787  and 
1965  the  Office  of  Vice  President  has  been 
vacant  eight  times.  As  a  result  of  these 
occurrences,  the  Nation  has  been  without 
a  Vice  President  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  time  during  its  short  history.  So  the 
25th  amendment  was  wisely  adopted  and 
provides  that  whenever  there  is  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President, 
that  the  President  must  nominate  a  Vice 
President  who  must  be  confirmed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
That  is  the  vote  which  the  House  took 
last  week. 

Since  Mr.  Ford's  nomination.  I  have 
been  asked  what  kind  of  a  persoft  is  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  and  would  he  make  a  good 
President.  I  have  answered  that  from  my 
long  acquaintance  and  relations  with  Mr. 


Ford  that  he  is  a  very  fine  and  able  per- 
son, and  by  reason  of  his  25  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  Congress  and  9  years  as  the 
minority  leader,  and  his  fine  education 
and  training  that  he  would  be  able  to 
handle  the  difficult  Job  of  the  Presidency 
both  capably  and  well. 

The  filling  of  the  vacancy  In  the  Office 
of  Vice  President  could  not  have  been 
more  opportune,  what  with  our  President 
now  under  fire  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  studying  and  considering 
seven  impeachment  resolutions. 

As  minority  leader,  Jerry  was  a  loyal 
supporter  of  the  administration  program, 
and  as  the  new  Vice  President  he  has 
publicly  stated  that  his  support  of  the 
President  will  continue.  This  is  only  nat- 
ural and  he  is  living  up  to  his  promise. 
Many  of  you  heard  him  on  various  media 
programs  over  last  weekend  and  noted 
his  positive  position.  It  would  appear  that 
this  support  is  coming  at  a  time  when 
the  President  certainly  is  in  need  of 
friends. 

The  25th  amendment  provides  a  solu- 
tion to  the  situation  when  the  President 
resigns,  or  is  removed  from  Office.  It  for- 
ever makes  certain  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  become  President.  Also  it  per- 
mits the  Vice  President  to  act  as  Presi- 
dent in  the  event  of  serious  illness  or  in- 
capacity of  the  President.  The  amend- 
ment was  very  wise  and  timely. 

That  is  one  thing  about  our  form  of 
government.  It  is  flexible  enough  to  ad- 
just itself  to  almost  any  situation.  I  know 
that  the  whole  Naticm  is  now  at  ease 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  a  well- 
qualified  Vice  President — all  made  pos- 
sible by  the  provisions  of  the  25th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  confirmation  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  as  the 
next  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress  last  Jan- 
uary. I  was  immediately  struck  by  the 
friendliness  and  egalitarlanism  which  he 
demonstrated  to  me  and  other  freshmen, 
taking  time  out  of  his  busy  schedule  to 
get  to  know  us  as  individuals  and  help  us 
through  those  first  awesome  days. 

It  is  precisely  this  attitude  that 
eminently  qualifies  Jerry  to  serve  as  Vice 
President.  He  sees  his  primary  respon- 
sibility as  being  the  bridge  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government.  He  will  be  an  excellent  one. 
He  is  liked  and  respected  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  In  his  25  years  on  the  Hill 
he  has  gotten  to  know  hundreds  of  Con- 
gressmen and  has  served  with  some  34 
Senators  during  their  prior  membership 
in  this  body. 

Last  week.  Jerry  was  kind  enough  to 
appear  as  my  guest  on  my  new  TV  show, 
Mainstream:  The  View  From  Washing- 
ton, over  Long  Island's  channel  21.  We 
discussed  what  he  saw  as  the  major  in- 
ternational and  domestic  problems  fac- 
ing America  today. 

Internationally,  he  pointed  to  the 
Middle  East  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  him 
say  that  he  felt  our  commitment  there 
was  not  only  to  support  Israel  but  to 
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help  find  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problems  there. 

Domestically,  he  felt  energy  and  In- 
flation were  the  j)iii.ripal  areas  of  con- 
cern. I  asked  him  li  he  thought  we  were 
headed  for  a  recession  largely  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  the  energy  crisis.  He  said  that  if 
we  distributed  the  energy  available  on 
an  equitable  basis  we  could  avoid  severe 
economic  repercussions.  However,  the 
key  to  the  energy  crunch  he  said  was 
twofold — individuals  must  con-serve  and 
Congress  must  vote  on  legislation  pend- 
ing before  it — to  see  tliat  our  economy 
remains  healthy, 

I  asked  him  what  effects  Watergate 
had  had  on  young  people's  participation 
in  politics.  He  said  that  whenever  he 
spoke  to  young  people  he  encouraged 
them  not  to  be  turned  off  but  to  get  into 
politics  and  bring  their  ideas  and  ideals 
to  their  own  party  in  their  own  area. 

Finally,  we  discussed  the  extreme 
scrutiny  which  his  nomination  ha.s  re- 
ceived in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
I  asked  him  if  he  thought  all  national 
officeholders  should  have  to  undergo  the 
same  once-over.  He  replied  that  his  situ- 
ation was  a  result  of  the  25th  amendment 
and  even  though  it  was  undesirable  to 
have  one's  personal  and  public  life  laid 
open — it  was  neceannv  since  he  had  not 
been  through  the  scrutiny  of  a  national 
convention  and  campaign.  However,  he 
said  that  in  general  he  did  not  feel  that 
such  in-depth  scrutiny  was  practical  at 
a  national  cwivention  level  and  there- 
fore probably  only  appropriate  under  the 
25th  amendment  in  a  situation  such  as 
his. 

I  complimented  him  on  the  way  he 
had  come  through  all  the  Senate  and 
House  Investigations  as  clean  as  a 
hounds  tooth.  We  have  got  a  good  man 
for  our  next  Vice  President  and  I  was 
honored  to  have  him  with  me  as  my 
guest  for  the  show. 

I  am  even  more  honored  to  be  a  Con- 
gressman on  this  historic  day  and  to  cast 
my  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  Gerald 
R.  Ford.  I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  put  partisanship  aside  and  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  RODENO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Patman.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  735>  confirming  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  738,  he  reported  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  387,  nays  35, 
not  voting  11,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  634] 

YEAS— 387 

Abdnor 

Denholm 

Ichord 

Adams 

Dennis 

Jarman 

Addabbo 

Dent 

Johnson,  Calif 

Alexander 

Derwii^skl 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Anderson,  111. 

Devlne 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

Dlngell 

Jones,  N.C. 

N.  Dak. 

Donohue 

Jones,  Okla. 

Annunzlo 

Dorn 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Archer 

Downing 

Karth 

Arends 

Dulskl 

Kazen 

Armstrong 

Duncan 

Keating 

Ashbrook 

du  Pont 

Kemp 

Ashley 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ketchum 

Asptn 

Bilberg 

King 

Bafalis 

Erlenborn 

Kluczynskl 

Baker 

Escb 

Koch 

Barrett 

Eshleman 

Kuykendall 

Bauman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kyros 

Beard 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Landgrebe 

Bell 

Pascell 

Landrum 

Bennett 

Findley 

Latta 

Berglaud 

Fish 

Leggett 

BevlU 

Fisher 

Lehman 

Biagsl 

Flood 

Lent 

Blester 

Flowers 

Litton 

Blatnik 

Plynt 

Long.  La. 

BoggS 

Foley 

Long.  Md. 

Bolfind 

Ford. 

Lott 

Boiling 

William  D. 

Lujan 

Boweu 

Porsylbe 

McClory 

Brademas 

Fountain 

McCloekey 

Brasco 

FTellnghuysen 

McCoIUster 

Bray 

Prenzel 

McCormack 

Breaux 

Frey 

McDade 

Breckinridge 

FroehUch 

McEwen 

Bilnkley 

Pulton 

McPall 

Brooks 

Puqua 

McKay 

Broomiield 

Gaydo* 

McKiimey 

Brotznian 

Gettys 

McSpadden 

Brown,  Calif. 

Giaimo 

Macdonald 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gibbons 

Madden 

Brown.  Ohio 

Oilman 

Madig&n 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Glnn 

Mahon 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Goldwater 

MallUard 

Buchanan 

Goodling 

Mallary 

BuTEener 

Grasso 

Uann 

Burke,  Fla 

Gray 

Marazltl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Green.  Greg. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Green,  Pa. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Griaths 

Uathias.  Calif, 

BuUer 

Gross 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Byron 

Grover 

Matsunaga 

Camp 

Gubser 

Mayne 

Carey.  NY. 

Oude 

Mazzoll 

Carney.  Ohio 

Gunter 

Meeds 

Carter 

Guyer 

Melcher 

Casey,  Tex. 

Haley 

Mezvlnsky 

Cederberg 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Chamberlain 

Hammer- 

MUford 

Chappell 

Schmidt 

Miller 

Clancy 

Hanley 

Mills,  Ark. 

Clark 

Hanna 

Mlnlsh 

Clausen. 

Hanrahan 

Mink 

DonH. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

MlnshRll.  Ohio 

Cleveland 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Cochran 

Harsba 

Ml7,eU 

Cohen 

Harvey 

MoUohan 

Corner 

Hastings 

Montgomery 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hays 

MooThead, 

Conabie 

H*bert 

Calif. 

Conte 

Hcchler,  W.  Va 

.  Moorhead.  Pa. 

Corman 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Morgan 

Cotter 

Helm 

Mosher 

coughim 

Helstoskl 

Murphy.  111. 

Crane 

Henderson 

Murphy,  NY. 

Cronln 

Hicks 

Myers 

Culver 

HiUls 

Natcher 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hinshaw 

Nedzl 

Daniel,  Robert 

Hogan 

Nelsen 

W.  Jr. 

Holifield 

Nichols 

Daniels, 

Holt 

Obey 

Domlnlck  V. 

Uorton 

O'Brien 

DanlelEon 

Hosmer 

O'Hara 

Davis,  Gb. 

Howard 

O'Neill 

Davis.  B.C. 

Huber 

Owens 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hudnut 

Parris 

de  la  Garza 

Hungate 

Passman 

Dpinnoy 

Hunt 

Patman 

Dellenback 

Hutchinson 

Patten 

Pepper 

Satterfleld 

Tteman 

Perkins 

Scherle 

Towell,  Nev. 

Pettis 

Schneebell 

Treen 

Peyser 

Sebellus 

Udall 

Plckie 

Shipley 

unman 

Pike 

Shoup 

VanDeerlln 

Poage 

Shrlver 

Vander  Jagt 

Podell 

Shuster 

Vanik 

Powell.  Ohio 

Sikes 

Veysey 

Preyer 

Risk 

Vlgorlto 

Price,  n. 

Skubltz 

Waggonner 

Price.  Tex. 

Slack 

Wampler 

Pritchard 

Smith.  Iowa 

Ware 

Quie 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Whalen 

Qulllen 

Snyder 

White 

RaUsback 

Spence 

Whitehurst 

Randall 

Stagsers 

Whltten 

Rarick 

Stanton. 

Widnall 

Rees 

J.  WlUlam 

Wiggins 

Regula 

Stanton. 

wmiams 

Reuss 

James  V. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rhodes 

Steed 

Wilson, 

Biegle 

Steele 

Charles,  Tex 

Rlnaldo 

Steelman 

Winn 

Roberts 

Stelger,  Arle. 

Wolff 

Robinson.  Va. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Wright 

RobiBon.  NY. 

Stephens 

Wvalt 

Roe 

Stratton 

Wydler 

Rogers 

Stubblefield 

Wylle 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Stuckey 

Wyman 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Studds 

Yates 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Sullivan 

Yatron 

Rose 

Symington 

Young,  Alaska 

Rostenkowskl 

8ymms 

Young,  Fla. 

Roush 

Talcott 

Young,  Ga. 

Rousselot 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Young,  111. 

Roy 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Young.  S.C. 

Ruppe 

Teague,  Calif. 

Young,  Tex. 

Ruth 

Teague,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

St  Germain 

Thompson.  V^ 

.Zlon 

Sandman 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Zwach 

Sarasin 

Thone 

Bar  banes 

Thornton 
NATS— 35 

Abzug 

Edwards,  Calif 

Reld 

Anderson. 

Fraser 

Rodino 

Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Rosenthal 

Badlllo 

Harrington 

Roybal 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Ryan 

Burton 

Holtzman 

Schpoeder 

Chisbolm 

Kastenmeier 

Sciberllng 

Clay 

Metcalfe 

Stark 

ColUns,  111. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Waldle 

Conyers 

Moakley 

Wilson. 

Dellums 

Moss 

Charles  H.. 

Drinan 

Nix 

Calif. 

Eckhardt 

Rangel 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Blackburn 

Dtggs 

Runnels 

Burke.  Calif. 

Pord.  Gerald  R 

8tokf>8 

Clawson.  Del 

Jordan 

Walsh 

Conlan 

Rooney.  NY. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for.  with  Miss 
Jordan  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rtinnels  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Gerald  R  Ford. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FURTHER      MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrin«ton.  cxie  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  did.  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  1973.  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
the  25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford 
of  Michigan  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H-R. 
8877 )  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  tuid  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  flscaJ  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1.  11.  16.  32,  51,  62.  and  79 
to  the  foregoing  bill. 


RESIGNATION  OF  WILLIAM  J.  KEAT- 
ING AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  f ollowins  communication : 

WiSHINOTON.    D.C. 

December  S,  1973. 

Hon.  CaXI.  AL.BUT. 

Speaker  of  the  Houae, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkax  M«.  Spcakex  I  b«g  leave  to  Inform 
you  that  I  have  thla  day  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  my  resignation  effective  at 
noon.  January  3.  1974.  as  a  Representative 
in  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Plrst  District  of  Ohio. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  J.  KxAnifa. 

Member  of  Congreat. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT, FRIDAY.  DECEMBER  7. 
1973,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.    MADDEa^,    Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow. Friday.  December  7.  1973,  to  file 
a  special  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  nhip^ tjon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  1435.  A 
HOME  RULE  BELL  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ERASER  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  iS.  1435 >  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 
CoNmsMca  EUporr   (H.  Rxpt.  No.  93-70S) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  vote*   ot   the   two  Houses   on    Um 


amiendments   of   the    House    to   the   bill    (S. 

1438)   to  provide  an  elected  Mayor  and  City 

CouncU  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 

other  purpoees.   having  met.  after  full  and 

free  conference,  have  agreed  to  reconunend 

and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 

as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 

agree   to  the  same  with  an   amendment   eis 

follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 

Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 

following: 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

TITLE  I — SHORT  TITLE.   PURPOSES.   AND 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  Short  Utle. 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  purposes. 

Sec.  103.  Definitions. 

TTTLB  n— GOVERNMENTAL  REORGA- 
NIZATION 

Sec.  301.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

Sec.  203.  National  Capital  Housing  Author- 
ity. 

Sec.  303.  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  municipal  planning. 

Sec.  204.  District  of  Columbia  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration. 

TITLE  in — DISTRICT  CHARTER  PRE- 
AMBLE. LEGISLATIVE  POWER.  AND 
CHARTER    AMENDING    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  301.  District  Charter  preamble. 

Sec.  303.  Legislative  power. 

Sec.  303.  Ctiarter  amending  procedure. 
TITLE  IV— THE  DISTRICT  CHARTER 
Pa«t  a — Th«  Council 
Subpart  1 — Creation  of  the  Council 

Sec.  401.  Creation  and  membership. 

Sec.  403.  Qualifications  for  holding  oOce. 

Sec.  403.  Compensation. 

Sec.  404.  Powers  of  the  Council. 

Subpart   3 — Organization   and   Procedure   of 

the  Council 
Sec.  411.  The  Chairman. 
Sec.  413.  Acts,  resolutions,  and  requirements 

for  quorum. 
Sec.  413.  Investigations  by  the  CouncU. 

Pa«t  B — Th«  Ma  to* 
Sec.  431.  Election,      qualifications,      vacancy 

and  compensation. 
Sec.  433.  Powers  and  duties. 
Sec.  433.  Municipal  planning. 

Past  C — Thk  Jctdiciabt 
Sec.  431.  Judicial  powers. 
Sec   433.  Removal,  suspension,  and  Involun- 
tary retirement. 
Sec.  433.  Nomination    and    appointment    of 

Judges. 
Sec.  434.  District      of      Columbia      Judicial 

Nomination  Commission. 
Past  D — Disraicr  Bcdcct  and  Financial 
Managkmznt 
Subpart.  1 — Budget  and  Financial 
Management 
Sec  441.  Fiscal  year. 
Sec  443  Submission  of  annual  budget. 
Sec.  443.  Multtyear  plan. 
Sec.  444.  Multlyear      capital      Improvements 

plan. 
Sec  44S.  District  of  Columbia  courts'  budget. 
Sec.  446.  Enactment    of    appropriations    by 

Congress. 
Sec.  447.  Consistency  of  budget,  accounting. 

and  personnel  systems. 
Sec.  448.  Financial  duties  of  the  Mayor. 
Sec    449.  Accounting   supervision    and    con- 
trol. 
Sec.  460.  General  and  special  funds. 
Sec.  4S1.  Contracts    extending    beyond    one 

yMLT. 

Sec.  453.  Annual    budget   for   tb«   Bo*rd   of 
Education. 


Sec    455. 


Sec.  461. 


Sec  463 

Sec.  463 

Sec.  464 

Sec.  466 
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Subpart  3 — Audit 
District  of  Columbia  Auditor. 

PABT  E BORBOWINO 

Subpart  1 — Borrowing 
District's    authority    to    issue    and 
redeem  general  obligation  bonds 
for  capital  projects. 
Contents  of  borrowing  legislation. 
Publication    of    borrowing    legisla- 
tion. 
Short  period  of  limitation. 
Acts  for  Issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds. 
Sec.  466.  Public  sale. 

Subpart  3 — Short-Term  Borrowing 
Sec.  471.  Borrowing  to  meet  apprc^rlatlons. 
Sec.  473.  Borrowing  in  anticipation  of  rev- 
enues. 
Sec.  473.  Notes   redeemable   prior   to  matu- 
rity. 
Sec.  474.  Sales  of  notes. 

Subpart  3 — Payments  of  Bonds  and  Notes 
Sec.  461.  Special  tax. 

Subpart    4 — Tax    Exemption;    Legal    Invest- 
ment: Water  Pollution;  Reservoirs;   Metro 
Contributions;   and  Revenue  Bondis 
Sec.  486.  Tax  exemption. 
Sec.  486.  Legal  Investment. 
Sec.  487.  Wat«r  pollution. 
Sec.  488.  Cost  of  reservoirs  on  Potomac  Riv- 
er. 
Sec.  489.  District's     contributions      to      the 
Washington    Metropolitan    Area 
Transit  Authority. 
Sec.  490.  Revenue  bonds  and  other  obliga- 
tions. 
Part  P — Indxpxndent  Acenciss 
Sec.  491.  Board  of  Elections. 
Sec.  493.  Zoning  Commission. 
Sec.  493.  Public  Service  Commission. 
Sec.  494.  Armory  Board. 
Sec.  496.  Board  of  Education. 

TITLE  V— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
Sec.  SOI.  Duties  of  the  Mayor.  Council,  and 
Federal  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 
Sec.  503.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  VI— RESERVATION  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL AUTHORITY 
Sec.  601.  Retention    of    constitutional    au- 
thority. 
Sec.  603.  Limitations  on  the  Council. 
Sec.  603.  Budget     process;      limitations     on 

borrowing  and  spending. 
Sec.  604.  Congressional    action    on    certain 

District  matters. 
TTTLE  VII— REFERENDUM:  SUCCESSION 
IN  GOVERNMENT:  TEMPORARY  PRO- 
VISIONS: MISCELLANEOUS;  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
ELECTION  ACT;  RULES  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION;   AND  EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Part  A — Charter  RsrEBENDDM 
Sec.  701.  Referendum. 
Sec.  702.  Board   of   Elections  authority. 
Sec.  703.  Referendum    ballot    and    notice    of 

voting. 
Sec.  704.  Acceptance     or     nonacceptance     of 
Charter. 
Part   B — Succxssion   nf   Government 
Sec.  711.  Abolishment     of     existing     govern- 
ment  and    transfer   of   functions. 
Sec.  713.  Certain     delegated     functions     and 

functions  of  certain  agencies. 
Sec.  713.  Transfer     of     personnel,     property. 

and  funds. 
Sec.  714.  Existing   statutes,   regulations,   and 

other  actions. 
Sec.  715.  Pending   actions   and    proceedings. 
Sec.  716.  Vacancies    resulting    from    abolish- 
ment  of   offices   of  Commissioner 
and    Assistant    to    the    Commis- 
sioner. 
8«c.  717.  SUtus  of  the  DUtrlct. 
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Sec.  718.  Continuation  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  system. 
Sec.  719.  Continuation  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. 
Part  C — Temporary   Provisions 
Sec.  731.  Powers    of    the    President    during 

transitional  period. 
Sec.  733.  Reimbursable      appropriations      for 

the  District. 
Sec.  733.  Interim  loan  authority. 

Part  D — Miscellaneous 
Sec.  731.  Agreements  with  United  States. 
Sec.  733.  Personal    Interest   In   contracts   or 

transactions. 
Sec.  733.  Compensation  from  more  than  one 

source. 
Sec.  734.  Assistance    of    the    United    States 
ClvU  Service  Commission  In  de- 
velopment of  District  merit  sys- 
tem. 
Sec.  736.  Revenue  sharing  restrictions. 
Sec.  736.  Independent  audit. 
Se?.  737.  Adjustments. 
Sec.  738.  Advisory  neighborhood  councils. 
Sec.  739.  National  Capital  Service  Area. 
Sec.  740.  Emergency  control  of  police. 
Sec.  741.  Holding  office  in  the  District. 
Sec.  742.  Open  meetings. 
Sec.  743.  Termination   of   the  District's  au- 
thority    to     borrow     from     the 
Treasury. 
Part    E — Amendments   to   the   District   of 

Columbia  Election  Act 
Sec.  751.  Amendments. 

Sec.  762.  District     Council     authority     over 
elections. 
Part  P — Rules  of  Construction 
Sec.  761.  Construction. 

Part  O — Effective  Dates 
Sec.  771.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE   I — SHORT  TITLE.   PURPOSES.   AND 
DEFINITIONS 

SHORT   title 

Sec  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self -Government  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act". 

STATEMENT     OF     PURPOSES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Subject  to  the  retention  by 
Congress  of  the  ultimate  legislative  authority 
over  the  Nation's  Capital  granted  by  article 
I.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution,  the  intent 
of  Congress  is  to  delegate  certain  legislative 
powers  to  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  authorize  the  election  of  certain 
local  officials  by  the  registered  qualified  elec- 
tors In  the  District  of  Columbia;  grant  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
powers  of  local  self-government;  to  modern- 
ize, reorganize,  and  otherwise  Improve  the 
governmental  structure  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  the  constitutional 
mandate,  relieve  Congress  of  the  burden  of 
legislating  upon  essentially  local  District 
matters. 

(b)  Congress  further  Intends  to  Imple- 
ment certain  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  take 
certain  other  actions  Irrespective  of  whether 
the  charter  for  greater  self-government  pro- 
vided for  In  title  IV  of  this  Act  Is  accepted  or 
rejected  by  the  registered  qualified  electors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103,  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  term  "Council"  means  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  provided  for  by 
part  A  of  title  IV. 

(3)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
established  under  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967. 

(4)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cU"   means   the   Council   of   the  District  of 


Columbia  established  under  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 

(5)  The  term  "Chairman"  means,  unless 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act.  the  ChsUrman 
of  the  Council  provided  for  by  part  A  of  title 
IV. 

(6)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  part  B  of  title  IV. 

(7)  The  term  "act"  Includes  any  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Council,  except  where  the 
term  "Act"  Is  used  to  refer  to  this  Act  or  other 
Acts  of  Congress  herein  specified. 

(8)  The  term  "capital  project"  means  (A) 
any  physical  public  betterment  or  Improve- 
ment and  any  preliminary  studies  and  sur- 
veys relative  thereto;  (B)  the  acquisition  of 
property  of  a  permanent  nature;  or  (C)  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  any  public  better- 
ment or  Improvement  when  first  erected  or 
acquired. 

(9)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied  to 
any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(10)  The  term  "District  revenues"  means 
all  funds  derived  from  taxes,  fees,  charges, 
and  miscellaneous  receipts,  Including  all  an- 
nual Federal  payments  to  the  District  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  from  the  sale  of  bonds. 

(11)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  provides,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(13)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  In  the  District. 

(13)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia 
courts"  means  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals. 

(14)  The  term  "resources"  means  revenues, 
balances,  revolving  funds,  funds  realized 
from  borrowing,  and  the  District  share  of 
Federal  grant  programs. 

(15)  The  term  "budget"  means  the  entire 
request  for  appropriations  and  loan  or  spend- 
ing authority  for  all  activities  of  all  agencies 
of  the  District  financed  frr>m  all  exlstlhg  or 
proposed  resources  and  shall  Include  both 
operating  and  capital  expenditures. 
TITLE  II — GOVERNMENTAL  REORGANIZA- 
TION 

REDEVELOPMENT   LAND   AGENCY 

Sec.  201.  The  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945  (DC.  Code,  sees.  5- 
701 — 5-719)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  5-703(a) )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  Is  hereby  established  as 
an  Instrumentality  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  and  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Commissioner'), 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council'). 
The  Commissioner  shall  name  one  member 
as  chairman.  No  more  than  two  members  may 
be  officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. Each  member  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  five  years  except  that  of  the  members  first 
appointed  under  this  section,  one  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  one  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  one  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  as  deslgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  terms  of  the  members  first 
appointed  under  this  section  shall  begin  on 
or  after  January  2.  1975.  Should  any  member 
who  Is  an  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  cease  to  be  such  an  officer,  then 
bis  term  as  a  member  shall  end  on  the  day 
he  ceases  to  be  such  an  officer.  Any  person 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  Agency 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  during  which  such  vacancy 
arose.    Any    member    who    holds    no    other 


salaried  public  position  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day 
such  member  Is  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  agency." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  sueb 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-703 (b))   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "forth"  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  such  section  ",  except 
that  nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  from 
dissolving  the  corporation,  eliminating 
the  board  of  directors,  or  taking  such  other 
action  with  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  such  Agency.  Including  those  actions  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c),  as  Is  deemed  neces- 
sary and  appropriate",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
"Including  the  selection  of  its  chairman  and 
other  officers."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"including  the  selection  of  officers  other  than 
Its  chairman,". 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  Council  Is  authorized,  by  act, 
to  adopt  legislation — 

"(1)  establishing,  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing uniform  procedures  relating  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  complaints  and  other  claims  In- 
volving the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  (or 
Its  successor)  and  other  administrative  units 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government,  a 
factfinding  board  to  receive,  hear,  and  act  on 
such  complaints  and  claims  arising  out  of  or 
In  connection  with  administrative  and  other 
actions  of  such  Agency  or  units  In  carrying 
out  their  powers  and  functions; 

"(3)  providing  that  all  planning,  design- 
ing, construction,  and  supervision  of  public 
facilities  which  are  to  be  contributed  to  any 
redevelopment  area  as  the  local  non-cash 
grant-in-aid  to  the  project  under  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  be  carried  out  by  an  appropriate 
District  of  Columbia  department  or  agency 
on  the  basis  of  a  contractual  or  other 
arrangement  with  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  or  Its  sucessor; 

"(3)  providing  that  any  occupied  rental 
property  owned  by  the  Agency  shall  be  main- 
tained by  such  Agency  (or  Its  successor)  In 
a  safe  and  sanitary  condition;  or 

"(4)  providing  that  the  Commissioner 
shall  have  authority  to  waive  all  or  any  part 
of  any  special  assessments  levied  against 
abutting  property  owners  for  the  cost  of 
sewers,  streets,  ctirbs,  gutters,  sidewalks, 
utilities,  and  other  supporting  facilities  or 
project  improvements  where  the  costs  there- 
for to  the  District  of  Columbia  can  be  ap- 
plied as  a  non-cash  local  prant-:n-a:d.  a-s 
defined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and   Urban   Development 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  5  of  such  Act  iDC.  Code,  sec.  6- 
704(b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  "Con- 
demnation proceedings  lor  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  said  purpoees  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  13  of  title  16  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code.". 

(e)  None  of  the  amendments  contained  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
eligibility  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  to  continue  par- 
ticipation in  the  small  business  procurement 
programs  under  section  8(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (67  Stat.  547) . 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  713(d), 
employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title  without 
a  break  in  service. 

NATIONAL     CAPITAL     HOCSINO     AUTHORrTT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Authority")  established  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  6-103 — 5-116)  shall  be  an  agency  of 
the   District  of  Columbia  government  sub- 
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)ect  to  the  organizational  and  reorgantza- 
tljaal  powers  specified  In  sections  404(b) 
and  432(13)  of  this  Act 

(b)  Ail  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Pref  .dent  under  the  Dlstxlct  of  Columbia 
Alley  OweULn^  Act  shall  be  vested  In  and 
exercised  by  the  Conuntsaloner.  All  employ- 
ees, property  (real  and  personal),  and  un> 
expended  balances  (available  or  to  be  made 
available)  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
all  other  funds,  and  assets  and  liabilities  of 
tbe  Authority  are  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

KanONAI.  CAPTTAL   PLANNING    COMMUSXON    AND 
MUNICIPAI.    PUkNNINO 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  provid- 
ing for  a  comprehensive  development  of  the 
park  and  playground  system  of  the  National 
Capital",  approved  June  6.  1934  (DC  Code, 
•ec.  1-1003).  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  (Uerelnafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission')  Is  created  as  the  central  Fed- 
eral planning  agency  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  National  Capital,  and  to  preserve 
the  Important  historical  and  natural  features 
thereof  except  with  resjject  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  buildings  and  grounds  as 
defined  In  sections  1  i»nd  18  of  the  Act  of 
July  31.  1946  (40  US  C.  193a.  193m).  and 
to  any  extension  thereof  or  additions  thereto. 
or  to  buildings  and  grounds  under  the  care 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commissioner')  shall  be  the  central  plan- 
ning agency  for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Dlstrtcf)  in  the  National  Capital. 
The  Commissioner  shall  l>e  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  planning  activities  of  the 
District  government  and  for  preparing  and 
Implementing  the  District  elements  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal, which  may  Include  land  use  elements, 
urban  renewal  and  redevelopment  elements, 
a  multlyear  program  of  public  works  for  the 
District,  and  physical,  social,  economic. 
transi>ortatlon,  and  population  elements.  The 
Commissioner's  planning  responsibility  shall 
not  extend  to  Federal  or  International  proj- 
ects and  developments  In  the  District,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission,  or  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  buildings  and  grounds 
as  defined  In  sections  1  and  18  of  the  Act  of 
July  31.  1948  (40  use.  193a,  193m),  or  to 
any  extension  thereof  or  additions  thereto,  or 
to  buildings  and  grounds  under  the  care  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  In  carrying  out 
his  responsibility  under  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  establish  procedures  for 
citizen  participation  In  the  planning  process 
and  for  appropriate  meaningful  consultation 
with  any  State  or  local  government  or  plan- 
ning agency  In  the  National  Capital  region 
affected  by  any  aspect  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  (Including  amendments  thereto)  affect- 
ing or  relating  to  the  District. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  each 
District  element  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
and  any  amendment  thereto,  to  the  Council 
for  revision  or  modification,  and  adoption, 
by  act,  following  public  bearings.  Following 
adoption  and  prior  to  l-nplementatlon,  the 
CouncU  shall  submit  each  such  element  or 
amendment  to  the  Commission  for  review 
and  comnient  with  regard  to  the  Impact  of 
such  element  or  amendment  on  the  Inter- 
ests or  functions  of  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment in  the  National  Capital. 

"(4)  (A)  The  Commission  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  receipt  of  such  a  District  ele- 
ment of  the  comprehensive  plan,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  from  the  Council,  certify  to 
the  Council  whether  such  element  or  amend- 
ment has  a  negative  impact  on  the  interests 
or  functions  of  the  Federal  Establishment  In 
the  National  Capital.  If  within  such  sixty 
days  the  Commission  takes  no  action  with 


reepsct  to  such  element  or  amendment,  mob 
element  or  amendment  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  no  such  negative  Impact,  and  such  ele- 
OMnt  or  amendment  shall  be  incorporated 
Into  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Nation- 
al Capital  and  shall  be  Implemented. 

"(B)  If  the  Conunlsslon  finds,  within  such 
sixty  daya,  such  negative  Impact,  it  shall  cer- 
tify Its  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  such  negative  lmp<kct  to  the  Coun- 
cil. Upon  receipt  of  the  Commission's  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  the  Council 
may — 

"(1)  reject  such  findings  and  recommen- 
dations and  resubmit  such  element  or 
amendment,  In  a  modified  form,  to  the  Com- 
mission for  reconsideration;  or 

"(U)  accept  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations and  modify  such  element  or 
amendment  accordingly. 
If  the  Council  accepts  such  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations and  modifies  such  element  or 
amendment  under  clause  (11),  the  Council 
shall  submit  such  element  or  amendment  to 
tbe  Commission  for  It  to  determine  wheth- 
er such  modification  has  be«n  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Cocamlssiou's  findings  and 
recommendations.  If.  within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  the  modified  element  or  amend- 
ment, the  Commission  takes  no  action  with 
respect  to  such  element  or  amendment,  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  modified  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions, and  shall  tw  Incorporated  Into  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Capital 
and  shall  be  implemented.  If  within  such 
thirty  days,  tbe  Commission  again  deter- 
mines such  element  or  amendment  to  have 
a  negative  Impact  on  the  functions  or  In- 
terests of  the  Federal  Establishment  In  the 
National  Capital  such  element  or  amend- 
ment aball  not  be  implemented. 

"(C)  If  the  CouncU  rejects  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
and  resubmits  a  modified  element  or  amend- 
ment to  It  under  clause  ( 1 ) .  the  Commission 
shall,  within  sixty  days  after  receipt  of  such 
modified  element  or  amendment  from  the 
Council,  determine  whether  such  modified 
element  or  amendment  has  a  negative  im- 
pact on  the  Interests  or  functions  of  the 
Federal  Establishment  within  the  National 
Capital.  If  the  Commission  finds  such  nega- 
tive Impact  It  shall  certify  Its  findings  ( in 
eufllclent  detail  that  the  Council  can  under- 
stand the  basis  of  the  objection  of  the  Com- 
mission) and  recommendations  to  the 
Council,  and  such  element  or  amendment 
shall  not  be  Implemented.  If  the  Commission 
takes  no  action  with  respect  to  such  modified 
element  or  amendment  within  such  sixty 
days,  such  modified  element  or  amendment 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  no  such  negative 
Impact  and  shall  be  Incorporated  into  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  it  shall  be  Imple- 
mented. Any  element  or  amendment  which 
the  Commission  has  determined  to  have  a 
negative  Impact  on  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment In  the  National  Capital,  and  which  Is 
submitted  again  In  a  modified  form  not  less 
than  one  year  from  the  day  It  was  last  re- 
jected by  the  Commission  shall  l>e  deemed 
to  be  a  new  element  or  amendment  for  pur- 
poses of  the  review  procedure  specified  In 
this  section. 

"(D)  The  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  Jointly  publish,  from  time  to 
time  as  appropriate,  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  National  Capital,  consisting  of  the 
elements  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Federal  activities  In  the  National  Capital 
developed  by  the  Commission,  and  the  Dis- 
trict eleoMnts  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Council  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(E)  The  Council  oiay  grant,  upon  request 
made  to  It  by  the  Commission,  an  extension 
of  any  time  Limitation  contained  In  this 
section. 

"(F)  The  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  Jointly  establish  procedures  for 
appropriate  meaningful  continuing  consul- 


tation throughout  tbe  planning  process  for 
the  National  Capital. 

"(bl  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of — 

"(1)  ex  officio,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Commissioner,  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committees  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  such  alternates  as  each 
such  person  may  from  time  to  time  designate 
to  serve  In  his  stead,  and  In  addition, 

"(2)  five  citizens  with  experience  In  city 
or  regional  planning,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
citizen  members  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  at  least  one  shall 
be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Virginia  and  at 
least  one  shall  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
Maryland.  The  terms  of  office  of  members 
appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  for  six 
years,  except  that  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed, the  President  shall  designate  one  to 
serve  two  years  and  one  to  serve  four  years. 
Members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
shall  serve  for  four  years.  The  members  first 
appointed  under  this  section  shall  assume 
their  office  on  January  2,  1975.  Any  person 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  citizen 
members  shall  each  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such  member 
Is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission  In  addition 
to  relmbiirscment  for  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  f>erformance  of  such 
duties". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  of  June  6.  1934  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1002 
(et).  Is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting  "Federal 
activities  In  the"  Immediately  before  "Na- 
tional Capital"  In  clause  (1):  and  (3)  striking 
out  "and  District  Governments,"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "government"  In  clause 
(2), 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924 
(DC.  Code,  sec,  1-1004),  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Commission  is  hereby  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  and  adopting  a  compre- 
hensive, consistent,  and  coordinated  plan  for 
the  National  Capital,  which  plan  shall  In- 
clude the  Commission's  recommendations  or 
proposals  for  Federal  developments  or  proj- 
ects In  the  environs,  and  those  District  ele- 
ments, or  amendments  thereto,  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  adopted  by  the  CouncU  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commission  has 
not  determined  a  negative  impact  to  exist, 
which  elements  or  amendments  shall  be  In- 
corporated Into  such  comprehensive  plan 
without  change.". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"within  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  "or 
District". 

(3)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  repealed. 

(d)  Section  5  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1006).  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  sectloa  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  16  of  the 
Act  approved  June  20,  1938  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
6-438),  are  extended  to  include  public  buUd- 
Ings  erected  by  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  central  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict, as  such  central  area  may  be  defined 
and  from  time  to  time  redefined  by  concur- 
rent action  of  the  Commission  and  the 
CouncU,  except  that  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  Its  approval  or  disapproval  respect- 
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Ing  any  such  building  within  thirty  days 
after  the  day  it  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(3)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  such  section  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "It  is  the  Intent  of  this  sec- 
tion to  obtain  cooperation  and  correlation  of 
effort  between  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  respninslble 
for  public  developments  and  projects,  In- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  land.  These  agen- 
cies, therefore,  shall  look  to  the  Commission 
and  utUlze  It  as  tbe  central  planning  agency 
for  the  Federal  activities  In  the  National 
Capital  region.". 

(e)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec, 
1-1006)  is  repealed, 

(f )  Section  7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1- 
1007)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc,  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  recom- 
mend a  six-year  program  of  public  works 
projects  for  the  Federal  Government  which  it 
shall  review  annuaUy  with  the  agencies  con- 
cerned. To  this  end,  each  Federal  agency  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  In  the  first  quarter 
of  each  fiscal  year  a  copy  of  Its  advance  pro- 
gram of  capital  Improvements  within  the  Na- 
tional Capital  and  its  environs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission,  by  February  1  of  each  year,  a 
copy  of  the  multlyear  capital  improvements 
plan  for  the  District  developed  by  him  under 
section  444  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovernment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  The  Commission  shall  have  thirty 
days  within  which  to  comment  upon  such 
plan  but  shall  have  no  authority  to  change  or 
disapprove  of  such  plan." 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  l-1008(a) ),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Commission  may  make  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  to  the  Zoning 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
provided  in  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  1. 
1920  (DC.  Code,  sec.  5-417),  on  proposed 
amendments  of  the  zoning  regulations  and 
maps  as  to  the  relation,  conformity,  or  con- 
sistency of  such  amendments  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  National  Capital." 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA    MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  All  functions  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  under  section  3 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  employment 
system  and  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
In  the  promotion  of  such  system,  and  for 
other  purpoees",  approved  June  6,  1933  (29 
use.  4&-49k),  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  public  employment  service  for 
the  District,  are  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. After  the  effective  date  of  this  trans- 
fer, the  Secretary  shall  maintain  with  the 
District  the  same  relationship  with  respect 
to  a  public  employment  service  In  the  Dis- 
trict, Including  the  financing  of  such  serv- 
ice, as  he  has  with  the  States  (with  respect 
to  a  public  employment  service  In  the  States) 
generally. 

(b)  ITie  Commissioner  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  and  administer  a  public 
employment  service  in  the  District  and  to 
that  end  he  shall  have  all  necessary  powers 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  State  under  the  Act  of  June  6, 
1933,  specified  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)(1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  employment  system  and  for  co- 
opyeratlon  with  the  States  In  the  promotion 
of  such  system,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  6,  1933  (29  U.SC.  49b(a)),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  maintain  a  pub- 
lic employment  service  for  the  District  of 
Columbia". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
49b(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  'the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  Immediately  after 
"Guam,", 


(d)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  and  of 
the  Director  of  Apprenticeship  under  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  voluntary 
apprenticeship  In  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  May  20,  1946  (D.C.  Code,  sees  36- 
121 — 36-133),  are  transferred  to  and  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Commissioner,  The  of- 
fice of  Director  of  Apprenticeship  provided 
for  In  section  3  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
36-123)  is  abolished. 

(e)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  processing  of 
claims  filed  by  employees  of  the  government 
of  the  District  for  compensation  for  work 
Injuries,  are  transferred  to  and  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Commissioner,  effective  the 
day  after  the  day  on  which  the  District  es- 
tablishes an  Independent  personnel  system 
or  systems. 

(f)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be 
made  available  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  as  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et shall  determine,  are  authorized  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

(g)  Any  employee  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  transferred  to  the 
government  of  the  District  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  retain  all  the 
rights,  benefits,  and  prlvUeges  pertaining 
thereto  held  prior  to  such  transfer.  When 
such  an  employee  vacates  the  position  Into 
which  be  was  transferred,  such  position  shall 
no  longer  be  a  position  In  such  competi- 
tive service. 

(h)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  August 
16,   1937   (29  U.S.C.  50  et  seq.)    (relating  to 
the  welfare  of  apprentices),  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  term  'State'  shall  In- 
clude the  District  of  Columbia.". 
TITLE      III — DISTRICT      CHARTER      PRE- 
AMBLE,     LEGISLATIVE      POWER,      AND 
CHARTER   AMENDING    PROCEDURE 
DISTRICT  CHARTER  PREAMBLE 

Sec,  301.  The  charter  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  set  forth  In  title  IV  shall  estab- 
lish the  means  of  governance  of  the  District 
following  its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  of  the  District 
voting  thereon  in  the  charter  referendum 
held  with  respect  thereto. 

LEGISLATIVE  POWER 

Sec.  302.  Except  as  provided  In  sections 
601,  602,  and  603,  the  legislative  power  of 
the  District  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  sub- 
jects of  legislation  within  the  District  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  subject 
to  all  the  restrictions  and  limitations  im- 
posed upon  the  States  by  the  tenth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

CHARTER    AMENDING    PROCEDtTRE 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  charter  set  forth  in  title 
IV  (including  any  provision  of  law  amended 
by  such  title),  except  sections  401(a)  and 
421(a),  and  part  C  of  such  title,  may  be 
amended  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Council  and 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  registered  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  District  voting  in  the 
referendum  held  for  such  ratification.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  submit  all 
such  acts  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  on  the  day  the  Board  of  Elections 
certifies  that  such  act  was  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  registered  qualified  electors 
voting  thereon  In  such  referendum. 

(b)  An  amendment  to  the  charter  ratified 
by  the  registered  qualified  electors  shaU  take 
effect  only  if  within  thirty-five  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and 


days  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  is 
not  in  session)  of  the  date  such  amendment 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  both  Houses 
of  Congress  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution, 
according  to  the  procedures  specified  In  sec- 
tion 604  of  this  Act,  approving  such  amend- 
ment. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  and  signing  of  petitions  and 
the  holding  of  elections  for  ratifying  amend- 
ments to  title  IV  of  this  Act  according  to  the 
procedures  specified  In  subsection  (a) . 

(d)  The  amending  procedure  provided  In 
this  section  may  not  be  used  to  enact  any 
law  or  affect  any  law  with  respect  to  which 
the  Council  may  not  enact  any  act.  resolu- 
tion, or  rule  under  the  limitations  specified 
in  sections  601,  602,  and  603. 

TITLE  rv— THE  DISTRICT  CHARTER 

Part  A — The  Council 

Subpart  1 — Creation  of  the  CouncU 

CREATION     AND     MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Coun- 
cil of  tbe  District  of  Columbia;  and  the 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  by 
the  registered  qualified  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

(b)  (1)  The  Council  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  consist  of  thirteen  members 
elected  on  a  partisan  basis.  The  Chairman 
aind  four  members  shall  be  elected  at-large 
In  the  District,  and  eight  members  shall  be 
elected  one  each  from  the  eight  election 
wards  established,  from  time  to  time,  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  four  years,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3).  and  shall  begin  at  noon  on 
January  2  of  the  year  following  their  elec- 
tion. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  first  election  held 
for  the  office  of  member  of  the  Council  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  not  mc^e  than 
two  of  the  at-large  members  (excluding  the 
Chairman)  shall  be  nominated  by  the  same 
political  party.  Thereafter,  a  political  party 
may  nominate  a  number  of  candidates  for 
the  office  of  at-large  member  of  the  CouncU 
equal  to  one  less  than  the  total  number  of 
at-large  members  (including  the  Chairman) 
to  be  elected  In  such  election. 

(3)  Of  the  members  first  elected  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  the  Chairman 
and  two  members  elected  at-large  and  four  of 
the  members  elected  from  election  wards 
shall  serve  for  four-year  terms;  and  two  of 
the  at-large  members  and  four  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  from  election  wards  shall  serve 
for  two-year  terms  The  members  to  serve  the 
four-year  terms  and  the  members  to  serve 
the  two-year  terms  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Elections  by  lot.  except  that  not 
more  than  one  of  the  at-large  members  nom- 
inated by  any  one  political  party  shall  serve 
for  any  such  four-year  term. 

(c)  The  Council  may  establish  and  select 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  CouncU. 

(d)(1)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
CouncU  of  a  member  elected  from  a  ward. 
the  Board  of  Elections  shall  hold  a  special 
election  In  such  ward  to  fill  such  vacancy  on 
the  first  Tuesday  occurring  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  vacancy  occurs,  unless  the  Board 
of  Elections  determines  that  such  vacancy 
could  be  more  practicably  filled  In  a  special 
election  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  next 
general  election  to  be  held  In  the  District  oc- 
curring within  sixty  days  of  the  date  on 
which  a  special  election  would  otherwise 
have  been  held  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  The  person  elected  as  a  member 
to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  CouncU  shall  take 
office  on  the  day  on  which  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions certifies  his  election,  and  shall  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  CouncU  only  for  the  remain- 
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der  of  the  term  during  which  such  vacancy 
occurred. 

{2)  la  th«  event  of  a  Tacancy  In  the  office 
of  Mayor,  and  tf  the  Chairman  becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Mayor  to  Oil  such 
vacancy,  the  office  of  Chairman  shall  be 
deemed  vacant  aj  of  the  date  of  Che  filing 
of  bis  candidacy.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
In  the  Council  of  a  member  elected  at  large. 
other  than  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chair- 
man, who  Is  affiliated  with  a  political  party, 
the  central  committee  of  such  political  par- 
ty shall  appoint  a  person  to  fill  such  vacan- 
cy, until  the  Board  of  Elections  can  bold  a 
special  election  to  Clll  such  vacancy,  and  such 
^>eclal  electloa  ahaU  be  held  on  the  first 
Tueaday  occurring  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  days  after  the  date  on  which 
such  vacancy  occurs  unless  the  Board  of 
Elections  determines  that  such  vacancy 
could  be  more  practicably  filled  In  a  special 
election  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  next 
general  election  to  be  held  in  the  District 
occurring  within  si.xty  days  of  the  date  on 
which  a  special  election  would  otherwise  be 
held  under  the  provision  of  this  subsection. 
The  person  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy 
shall  take  office  on  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment and  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  until  the  day  on  which  the  Board 
certtflae  the  election  of  the  member  elected 
to  fill  such  vacancy  In  either  a  special  elec- 
tion or  a  general  election.  The  person  elected 
as  a  member  to  fill  such  a  vacancy  on  the 
Council  shall  take  office  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  his  election, 
and  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  during 
which  stich  vacancy  occurred.  With  respect 
to  a  vacancy  on  the  Council  of  a  member 
elected  at  large  who  is  not  affiliated  with  any 
political  party,  the  Council  shall  appoint 
a  similarly  nonaffiliated  person  fill  such 
vacancy  until  such  vacancy  can  be  filled  In 
a  special  election  In  the  manner  prescribed 
In  this  paragraph.  Such  person  appointed  by 
the  Co«lncil  shiui  take  office  and  serve  as  a 
member  at  the  iAiae  time  and  for  the  same 
term  as  a  member  appointed  by  a  central 
committee  of  a  political  party. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  at  no  time  shall  there  be 
more  than  three  members  (including  the 
Chairman)  serving  at  large  on  the  Council 
who  are  affiliated  with  the  same  political 
party. 

auatJncanoNs  roB  hou>ii(c  orncs 

Sec  403  No  person  stiall  bold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Council.  Including  the  office 
of  Chairman,  unleaa  he  (a)  Is  a  qualified 
elector,  (b)  la  domiciled  in  the  District  and 
If  he  la  nominated  for  election  from  a  par- 
ticular ward,  reeldea  In  the  ward  from  which 
he  la  nominated,  (o  has  resided  and  been 
domiciled  in  the  District  for  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  day  on  which  the 
general  or  special  election  for  such  office  Is 
to  be  held,  and  (d)  holds  no  public  office 
(other  than  his  employment  In  and  position 
as  a  member  of  the  Council),  for  which  he  is 
compensated  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  his 
actual  expenses  In  connection  therewith,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  clause  shall  pro- 
hibit any  such  person,  while  a  member  of  the 
Council,  from  serving  as  a  delegate  or  alter- 
nate delegate  to  a  convention  of  a  political 
party  nominating  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
from  holding  an  appointment  in  a  Reserve 
component  of  an  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  other  than  a  niember  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  under  a  caU  for  more  than  thirty 
day*.  A  member  of  the  Council  shall  forfeit 
his  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the  quali- 
fications required  by  this  section,  and.  In  the 
case  of  the  chairman,  section  403  iC>, 
CO  KPUtaaTio  ir 

Sxc.  403.  (a)  Bach  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  receive  compensation,  payable  in 
periodic  Install  menu,  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 


msudmum  rate  as  may  be  establUbed  from 
time  to  time  for  grade  13  of  the  Oeneral 
Schedule  under  section  5333  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  On  and  after  the  end  of 
the  two-year  p>erlod  beginning  on  the  day 
the  members  of  the  Council  first  elected  un- 
der this  Act  take  office,  the  Council  may,  by 
act.  Increase  or  decrease  such  rate  by  com- 
pensation. Such  change  In  compensation, 
upon  enactment  by  the  Council  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  term  of  members 
of  the  Council  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  change 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive additional  allowances  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  of  office  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  receive.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  compensation  to  which  be  Is 
entitled  as  a  member  of  the  Council.  •10.000 
per  annum,  payable  In  equal  Installments, 
for  each  year  he  serves  as  Chairman,  but  the 
Chairman  shall  not  engage  in  any  employ- 
ment (whether  as  an  employee  or  as  a  self- 
employed  Individual)  or  hold  any  position 
(other  than  his  position  as  Chairman),  for 
which  be  Is  compensated  In  an  amount  In 
excess  of  his  actual  expenses  in  connection 
therewith. 

rowKBs  or  tks  couhcii. 
Sbc  404.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations 
specified  In  title  VI  of  this  Act,  the  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  District  by  this  Act  Is 
vested  In  and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Coun- 
cil In  accordance  with  this  Act.  In  addition, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act.  all 
functions  granted  to  or  Imposed  upon,  or 
vested  In  or  transferred  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  as  established  by  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  3  of  10«7.  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Council  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  authority  to 
create,  abolish,  or  organize  any  office,  agency, 
department,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  and  to  define  the 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  any 
such  office,  agency,  department,  or  instru- 
mentality. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  adopt  and  publish 
rules  of  procedures  which  shall  Include  pro- 
visions for  adequate  public  notification  of 
Intended  actions  of  the  Council. 

(d)  Every  act  shall  be  published  and  codi- 
fied upon  becoming  law  as  the  Council  may 
direct. 

(e)  An  act  passed  by  the  Council  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
to  the  Mayor,  who  shall,  within  ten  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  hol- 
idays) after  the  act  la  presented  to  him. 
either  approve  or  disapprove  such  act.  If 
ths  Mayor  shall  approve  such  act,  he  shall 
Indicate  the  same  by  affixing  his  signature 
thereto,  and  such  act  shall  become  law  sub- 
ject to  ths  provuions  of  section  floa(c).  If 
the  Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act,  he 
shall,  within  ten  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays)  after  It 
Is  presented  to  him.  return  such  act  to  the 
Council  setting  forth  In  writing  his  reasons 
for  such  disapproval  If  any  act  so  passed 
shall  not  be  returned  to  the  Council  by  the 
Mayor  within  ten  calendar  days  after  It 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  Mayor 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  approved  It,  and 
such  act  shall  become  law  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  (J02(c)  If.  within  thirty 
calendar  days  after  an  act  has  been  timely 
returned  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Council  with 
his  disapproval .  two- thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  present  and  voting  vote  to 
reenact  such  act.  the  act  so  reenacted  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Chairman  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Subject  to 
tb«  pronrtslons  of  section  603(c).  snch  act, 
except  any  act  of  the  Council  submitted  to 
the  President  In  accordance  with  the  Budget 


and  Accounting  Act,  1931,  Shall  becMne  law 
at  the  end  of  the  thirty  day  perKxl  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  such  transmission,  un- 
less during  such  period  the  President  disap- 
proves such  act. 

(f)  in  the  case  of  any  budget  act  adopted 
by  the  Council  pursuant  to  section  446  of 
this  Act  and  submitted  to  the  Mayor  In  ac- 
cordance with  subeectlon  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Mayor  shall  have  power  to  disapprove  any 
Items  or  provisions,  or  both,  of  such  act  and 
approve  the  remainder.  In  any  case  In  which 
the  Mayor  so  disapproves  of  any  Item  or 
provision,  he  shall  append  to  the  act  when 
he  signs  It  a  statement  of  the  Item  or  pro- 
vision which  he  disapproves,  and  shall,  within 
such  ten-day  period,  return  a  copy  of  the  act 
and  statement  with  bis  objections  to  the 
Council.  If,  within  thirty  calendar  days  after 
any  such  Item  or  provision  so  disapproved 
has  been  timely  returned  by  the  Mayor  to 
the  Council,  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  present  and  voting  vote  to  re- 
enact  any  such  Item  or  provision,  such  Item 
or  provslon  so  leenacted  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Chairman  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Mayor  falls  to  timely  return  any  such  Item  or 
provision  so  disapproved  to  the  Council,  the 
Mayor  shall  be  deemed  to  have  approved  such 
Item  or  provision  not  returned,  and  such 
Item  or  provision  not  returned  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Chairman  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Subpart   2 — Organization   and   Procedure  of 
the  Council 

THE    CHAISMAN 

Sec  411.  (a)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Council. 

(b)  When  the  Office  of  Mayor  is  vacant,  the 
Chairman  shall  act  In  bis  stead.  While  the 
Chairman  is  Acting  Mayor  he  shall  not  ex- 
ercise any  of  his  authority  as  Chairman  or 
member  of  the  Council. 
ACTS,  axaoLimoiTs,  and  rcqitibcmcnts  ro* 

QTTOaUM 

Sec.  413.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  Imposed  herein,  shall  pass 
acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
present  and  voting,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  or  by  the  Council.  The 
Council  shall  use  acts  for  all  legislative  pur- 
poses. Each  proposed  act  shall  be  read  twice 
in  substantially  the  same  form,  with  at  least 
thirteen  days  intervening  between  each 
reading.  Upon  final  adoption  by  the  Council 
each  act  shall  be  made  Immediately  avail- 
able to  the  public  In  a  manner  which  the 
Council  shall  determine.  If  the  Council  de- 
termines, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members,  that  emergency  circumstances 
make  It  necessary  that  an  act  be  passed  after 
a  single  reading,  or  that  it  take  effect  Imme- 
diately upon  enactment,  such  act  shall  be 
etTective  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days.  Resolutions  shall  be  used  to  express 
simple  determinations,  decisions,  or  direc- 
tions of  the  Council  of  a  special  or  tempo- 
rary character. 

(b)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  present  for  an 
advisory  referendum  vote  of  the  people  any 
proposition  upon  which  the  Council  desires 
to  take  action. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  lawful  convening  of 
any  meeting  and  for  the  transaction  of  bust- 
ne63  of  the  Council,  except  a  lesser  number 
may  bold  hearings. 

XMVKSTICATTONS    ST    THX    COVMdL 

8«c.  413.  (a)  The  Council,  or  any  commit- 
tee or  person  authorized  by  It.  shall  have 
power  to  Investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  ths  District,  and  for  that  pur- 
pKjee  may  require  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  other  evidence  For  such 
purpose  any  member  of  the  Council  (If  the 
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Council  Is  conducting  the  Inquiry)  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  Issue  subpenas 
and  administer  oaths  upon  resolution 
tMlopted  by  the  Council  or  committee,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any  person,  the 
Council  by  resolution  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  may  by  order  require  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  or  produce  testi- 
mony or  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence, 
bearing  upon  the  matter  under  investigation. 
Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  such  Court  as  a  contempt  there- 
of as  In  the  case  of  failure  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued,  or  to  testify.  In  a  case  pending  be- 
fore such  Court. 

Part  B — Thb  Mayor 

election.  qualincations,  vacancy,  and 
coufxnsation 

Sxc.  431.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  Of- 
fice of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  the  Mayor  ah&ll  be  elected  by  the  regis- 
tered qualified  electors  of  the  District. 

(b)  The  Mayor  established  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  elected,  on  a  partisan  basis,  for 
a  term  of  four  years  beginning  at  noon 
on  January  2  of  the  year  following  his  elec- 
tion. 

(c)(1)  No  person  shall  hold  the  Office  of 
Mayor  unless  he  (A)  is  a  qualified  elector, 
(B)  has  resided  and  been  domiciled  In  the 
District  for  one  year  Immediately  preceding 
the  day  on  which  the  general  or  special  elec- 
tion for  Mayor  Is  to  be  held,  and  (C)  Is  not 
engaged  In  any  employment  (whether  as  an 
employee  or  as  a  self-employed  Individual) 
and  holds  no  public  office  or  position  (other 
than  his  employment  In  and  position  as 
Mayor),  for  which  he  Is  compensated  In  an 
amount  In  excess  of  his  actual  expenses  In 
connection  therewith,  except  that  nothing 
In  this  clause  shall  be  construed  as  pro- 
hibiting such  person,  while  holding  the  Of- 
fice of  Mayor,  from  serving  as  a  delegate  or 
alternate  delegate  to  a  convention  of  a  po- 
lltlcai  party  nominating  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  from  holding  an  appointment  in 
a  reserve  component  of  an  armed  force  of 
the  United  States  other  than  a  member 
serving  on  active  duty  under  a  call  for 
more  than  thirty  days.  The  Mayor  shall  for- 
feit his  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  paragraph 

(2)  To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of 
lilayor,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  hold  a 
special  election  In  the  District  on  the  first 
Tuesday  occurring  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  days  after  the  date  on  which 
such  vacancy  occurs,  unless  the  Board  of 
Elections  determines  that  such  vacancy 
could  be  more  practicably  filled  In  a  special 
election  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  next 
general  election  to  be  held  In  the  District 
occurring  within  sixty  days  of  the  date  on 
which  a  special  election  would  otherwise 
have  been  held  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph.  The  person  elected  Mayor  to  fill 
a  vacancy  In  the  Office  of  Mayor  shall  take 
office  on  the  day  on  which  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions certifies  his  election,  and  shall  serve 
as  Mayor  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
during  which  such  vacancy  occurred.  When 
the  Office  of  Mayor  becomes  vacant  the  Chair- 
man shall  become  Acting  Mayor  and  shall 
serve  from  the  date  such  vacancy  occurs 
until  the  date  on  which  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions certifies  the  election  of  the  new  Mayor 
at  which  time  he  shall  again  become  Chair- 
man. While  the  Chairman  Is  Acting  Mayor, 
the  Chairman  shall  receive  the  compensation 
regularly  paid  the  Mayor,  and  shall  receive  no 
compensation  as  Chairman  or  member  of  the 
Council.  While  the  Chairman  Is  Acting 
Mayor,  the  Council  shall  select  one  of  the 
elected  at-large  members  of  the  Council  to 
serve  as  Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  chair- 
man pro  tempore,  until  the  return  of  the 
regularly  elected  Chairman, 


(d)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  compensation, 
payable  in  equal  installments,  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  maxlmiim  rate,  as  mav  be  established 
from  time  to  time,  for  level  III  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  In  section  5314  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Such  rate  of  compensa- 
tion may  be  Increased  or  decreased  by  act  of 
the  Council.  Such  change  In  such  compensa- 
tion, upon  enactment  by  the  Council  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall 
apply  with  resi>ect  to  the  term  of  Mayor 
next  beginning  after  the  date  of  such  change. 
In  addition,  the  Mayor  may  receive  an  allow- 
ance. In  such  amount  as  the  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  establish,  for  official,  recep- 
tion, and  representation  expenses,  which  he 
shall  certify  In  reasonable  detail  to  the 
Council. 

POWERS     AND     DtTTIES 

Sec.  422.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  vested  ia  the  Mayor  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 
government.  In  addition,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act,  all  functions  granted 
to  or  vested  In  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  established  under  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967,  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Mayor  In  accordance 
with  this  Act.  The  Mayor  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  execution  of  all  laws  re- 
lating to  the  District,  and  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  District 
coming  under  his  jurisdiction  or  control,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  following 
powers,  duties,  and  functions: 

( 1 )  The  Mayor  may  designate  the  officer 
or  officers  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  District  who  may,  during  periods  of  dis- 
ability or  absence  from  the  District  of  the 
Mayor  execute  and  perform  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Mayor. 

(2)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  all  laws 
relating  to  the  appointment,  promotion,  dis- 
cipline, separation,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the 
Mayor,  personnel  In  executive  departments 
of  the  District,  and  members  of  boards,  com- 
missions, and  other  agencies,  who.  under  laws 
In  effect  on  the  date  immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  section  711(a)  of  this 
Act.  were  subject  to  appointment  and  re- 
moval by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  All  actions  affecting  such  per- 
sonnel and  such  members  shall,  until  such 
time  as  legislation  Is  enacted  by  the  Council 
superseding  such  laws  and  establishing  a 
permanent  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem pursuant  to  paragraph  (3),  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Acts  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  appointment,  promo- 
tion, discipline,  separation,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment  applicable  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  District  government,  to 
section  713(d)  of  this  Act,  and  where  appli- 
cable, to  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  authorized  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Numbered  5491  of  November 
18.  1930.  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
District  personnel.  He  shall  appoint  or  as- 
sign persons  to  positions  formerly  occupied, 
ex-officlo,  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  by  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  and  shall  have  power  to  re- 
move such  persons  from  such  positions.  TTie 
officers  and  employees  of  each  agency  with 
respect  to  which  legislative  power  Is  dele- 
gated by  this  Act  and  which  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  section  711(a) 
of  this  Act.  was  not  subject  to  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District,  shall  continue  to  be  appointed  and 
removed  In  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
until  stich  time  as  such  laws  may  be  super- 
seded by  legislation  pa'ssed  by  the  Council 
establishing  a  permanent  District  govern- 
ment merit  system  pursuant  to  p>aragraph 
(3), 

(3)  The  Vayor  shall  administer  the  per- 
sonnel functions  of  the  District  covering 
em  Kiyecj  of  all  District  departments, 
boards,    commissions,    offices    and    agen^  les, 


except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act 
Personnel  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
prior  to  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  Including,  without  limitation,  legis- 
lation relating  to  appointments,  promo- 
tions, discipline,  separations,  pay,  unem  - 
ployment  compensation,  health,  disability 
and  death  benefits,  leave,  retirement,  insur- 
ance, and  veterans'  preference  applicable  to 
employees  of  the  District  government  as  se. 
forth  in  section  714(c),  shall  continue  to  b-' 
applicable  until  such  time  as  the  Council 
shall,  pursuant  to  this  section,  provide  for 
coverage  under  a  District  government  merit 
system.  The  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem shall  be  established  by  act  of  the  Co^Oii- 
cil.  The  system  may  provide  for  continued 
participation  in  all  or  part  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  System  and  shall  provide  for 
persons  employed  by  the  District  govern- 
ment Immediately  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  such  system  personnel  benefits,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  pay.  tenure, 
leave,  residence,  retirement,  health  and  Uf:^ 
insurance,  and  employee  disability  and 
death  benefits,  all  at  least  equal  to  those 
provided  by  legislation  enacted  by  Congre&s. 
or  regulation  adopted  pursuant  thereto,  and 
applicable  to  svich  officers  and  employees 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  system  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  The  District  government  merit  system 
shall  take  effect  not  earlier  than  one  vear 
nor  later  than  five  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  Mayor  shall,  through  the  heads 
of  administrative  boards,  offices,  and  agen- 
cies supervise  and  direct  the  activities  o» 
such  boards,  offices,  and  agencies. 

(5)  The  Mayor  may  submit  drafts  of  acts 
to  the  Council. 

(6)  The  Mayor  may  delegate  any  of  Ms 
functions  (other  than  the  function  of  ap 
proving  or  disapproving  acts  passed  by  the 
Council  or  the  function  of  approving  con- 
tracts between  the  District  and  the  Pederai 
Government  under  section  731)  to  any  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  agency  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an 
executive  department  who  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor,  make  a  further  dele- 
gation of  all  or  a  part  of  such  functions  to 
subordinates  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

(7)  The  Mayor  shall  appoint  a  City  Ad- 
ministrator, who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Mayor.  The  City  Administrator  shall 
be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Mayor,  and  he  shall  assist  the  Mayor  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Mayor.  The  City 
Administrator  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Mayor,  not  to  exceed  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  established  under 
section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(8)  The  Mayor  may  propose  to  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  legislation  or  other  action  deal- 
ing with  any  subject  whether  or  not  falling 
within  the  authority  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, as  defined  In  this  Act. 

(9)  The  Mayor,  as  custodian  thereof,  shall 
use  and  authenticate  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  District  In  accordance  with  law. 

(10)  The  Mayor  shall  have  the  right,  un- 
der rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council,  to  be 
heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  Its  com- 
mittees. 

(11 )  The  MaycM-  Is  authorized  to  issue  and 
enforce  administrative  orders,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  or  any  other  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  act  of  the  Council,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties. 

(12)  The  Mayor  may  reorganize  the  offices, 
agencies,  and  other  entitles  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict by  submitting  to  the  Council  a  detailed 
plan  of  such  reorganization.  Such  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  shall  be  valid  only  U  th»  Council 
does  not  adopt,  within  sixty  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays)  after  such 
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reorganization  plan  iB  submitted  to  It  by  the 
Mayor,  a  resolutloa  dtaapprovlng  such  re<»'- 
ganizatlon. 

ttxruiciPiLL  puatrtoto 
Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  be  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  District.  He 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
planning  activities  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment and  the  preparation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  the  District's  elements  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capital  which 
may  Include  land  use  elements,  urban  re- 
newal and  redevelopment  elements,  a  multi- 
year  program  of  municipal  public  works  for 
the  District,  and  physical,  social,  economic, 
transportation,  and  population  elements.  The 
Mayor's  planning  responsibility  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  Federal  and  International  projects 
and  developments  In  the  District,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  or  to  the  United  States  Capitol 
buildings  and  grounds  as  defined  In  sections 
1  and  16  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1946  (40  U.S.C. 
193a.  193m).  or  to  any  extension  thereof  or 
addition  thereto,  or  to  buildings  and  grounds 
under  the  care  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol. In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  section,  the  Mayor  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  citizen  involvement  in  the  plan- 
ning process  and  for  appropriate  meaning- 
ful consultation  with  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  planning  agency  In  the  National 
Capitol  region  affected  by  any  aspect  of  a 
proposed  District  element  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  (Including  amendments  there- 
to)  affecting  or  relating  to  the  District. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  submit  the  District's 
elements  and  amendments  thereto,  to  the 
Council  for  revisions  or  modification,  and 
adoption  by  act,  following  public  hearings. 
Following  adoption  and  prior  to  implementa- 
tion, the  Council  shall  submit  such  elements 
and  amendments  thereto,  to  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  for  review  and 
comment  with  regard  to  the  Impact  of  such 
elements  or  amendments  on  the  Interests 
and  functions  of  the  Federal  Establishment, 
as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  Such  elements  and  amendments  there- 
to shall  be  subject  to  and  limited  by  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  Interests  and 
functions  of  the  Federal  Establishment  as 
determined  In  the  manner  provided  by  Act 
of  Congress. 

Part  C — Tms  JtrDlciABT 

JTTDICtAI.   POWKBS 

Sec.  431.  (a)  The  Judicial  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict Is  vested  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Superior  Court 
has  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  or  other 
matter  (at  law  or  in  equity)  brought  In  the 
District  and  of  any  criminal  case  under  any 
law  applicable  exclusively  to  the  District.  The 
Superior  Court  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  any 
civil  or  criminal  matter  over  which  a  United 
States  court  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  pur- 
suant to  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  has  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  the 
Superior  Court  and.  to  the  extent  provided 
by  law,  to  review  orders  and  decisions  of 
the  Mayor,  the  Council,  or  any  agency  of  the 
District.  The  District  of  Columbia  courts 
shall  also  have  Jurisdiction  over  any  other 
matters  granted  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  shall  be  designated  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Nominating  Commis- 
sion established  by  section  434  from  among 
the  Judges  of  the  court  In  regular  active  serv- 
ice, and  shall  serve  as  chief  Judge  for  a  term 
of  four  years  or  until  his  successor  is  des- 
ignated, except  that  his  term  as  chief  Judge 
shall  not  extend  beyond  the  chief  Judge's 
term  as  a  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court.  He  shall  be  eligible  for  redeslgnation 
as  chief  Judge, 


(c)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
appointed  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  fifteen  years  subject  to  mandatory 
retirement  at  age  seventy  or  removal,  sus- 
pension, or  involuntary  retirement  pursuant 
to  section  433  and  upon  completion  of  such 
term,  such  Judge  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
reappointed  or  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualifies.  A  Judge  may  be  reappointed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  433. 

(d)(1)  There  Is  established  a  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabil- 
ities and  Tenure  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Tenure  Commission") .  The  Tenure  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  seven  members  se- 
lected In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e).  Such  members  shall  serve  for 
tern^  of  six  years,  except  that  the  member 
selected  in  accordance  with  subsection  (e) 
(3)  (A)  shall  serve  for  five  years;  of  the 
members  first  selected  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (e)(3)(B),  one  member  shall 
serve  for  three  years  and  one  member  shall 
serve  for  six  years:  of  the  members  first 
selected  In  accordance  with  subsection  (e) 
( 3 )  ( C ) ,  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  three  years  and  one  member  shall  serve 
for  five  years:  the  member  first  selected  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (e)  (3)  (D)  shall 
serve  for  six  years;  and  the  member  first  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  subsection  (e) 
(3)(E)  shall  serve  for  six  years.  In  making 
the  respective  first  appointments  according 
to  subsections  (e)  (3)  (B)  and  (e)  (3)  (C),  the 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
unified  District  of  Columbia  Bar  shall  desig- 
nate, at  the  time  of  such  appointments, 
which  member  shall  serve  for  the  shorter 
term  and  which  member  shall  serve  for  the 
longer  tern\. 

(3)  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  act  only 
at  meetings  called  by  the  Chairman  or  a 
majority  of  the  Tenure  Commission  held 
after  notice  has  been  given  of  such  meeting 
to  all  Tenure  Commission  members. 

(3)  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  choose 
annually,  from  among  Its  members,  a  Chair- 
man and  such  other  officers  as  It  may  deem 
necessary.  The  Tenure  Commission  may 
adopt  such  rules  of  procedures  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  to 
govern  the  business  of  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission. 

(4)  The  District  government  shall  furnish 
to  the  1  enure  Commission,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Tenure  Commission,  such  records, 
information,  services,  and  such  other  assist- 
ance and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Tenure  Commission  properly  to 
perform  Its  function.  Information  so  fur- 
nished shall  be  treated  by  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission as  privileged  and  confidential. 

(e)  (1)  No  person  may  l>e  appointed  to  the 
Tenure  Conxmlsslon  unless  he — 

(A)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
and  has  maintained  an  actual  place  of  abode 
In  the  District  for  at  least  ninety  days  imme- 
diately prior  to  his  appointment;  and 

(C)  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
legislative  branch  or  of  an  executive  or  mili- 
tary department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  (listed  in  sections  101  and  202  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code):  and  (except 
with  respect  to  the  person  appointed  or 
deslgnateid  according  to  subsection  (b)  (4) 
(D)  )  Is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  United  States,  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  District  govern- 
ment  (including  its  Judicial  branch). 

(2)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Any  person  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  other  than  upon  tae  expiration  oX 
a  prior  term  shall  serve  only  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor. 


(3)  In  addition  to  all  other  qualifications 
listed  In  this  section,  lawyer  members  of  the 
Tenure  Commission  shall  have  the  qualifl- 
catlor^s  prescribed  for  persons  appointed  as 
Judges  of  the  Dl^^ct  of  Columbia  courts. 
Members  of  the  Tenure  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States 

(B)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar,  both  of  whom  shall 
have  been  engaged  In  the  practice  of  law  In 
the  District  for  at  least  five  successive  years 
preceding  their  appointment. 

(C)  T^o  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayoi^,  one  of  whom  shall  not  be  a  law- 
yer. 

(D)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  and  shall  not  be  a  lawyer. 

(E)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
member  shall  be  an  active  or  retired  Federal 
Judge  serving  In  the  District. 

No  person  may  serve  at  the  same  time  on 
both  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nom- 
ination Commission  and  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabili- 
ties and  Tenure. 

(f)  Any  member  of  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion who  Is  an  active  or  retired  Federal 
Judge  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. Other  members  shall  receive  the 
dally  equivalent  at  the  rate  provided  by 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule,  established 
under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  while  actually  engaged  In  serv- 
ice for  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  suspend,  retire,  or  remove  a  Judge 
of  a  District  of  Columbia  court  as  provided 
In  section  432. 

REMOVAL,    SUSPENSION,    AND    tNVOLUNTART 
RETIREMENT 

Sec.  432.  (a)(1)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of 
Columbia  court  shall  be  removed  from  office 
upon  the  filing  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  by  the  Tenure  Commission 
of  an  order  of  removal  certifying  the  entry, 
In  any  court  within  the  United  States,  of  a 
final  Judgment  of  conviction  of  a  crime  which 
Is  punishable  as  a  felony  under  Federal  law 
or  which  would  be  a  felony  in  the  District. 

(2)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  also  be  removed  fronj  office  upon  af- 
firmance of  an  appeal  from  an  order  of  re- 
moval filed  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  by  the  Tenure  Commission  (or 
upon  expiration  of  the  time  within  which 
such  an  appeal  may  be  taken)  after  a  de- 
termination by  the  Tenure  Commission  of — 

(A)  willful  misconduct  In  office, 

(B)  willful  and  persistent  failure  to  per- 
form Judicial  duties,  or 

(C)  any  other  conduct  which  Is  prejudicial 
to  the  administration  of  Justice  or  which 
brings   the    Judicial   office    into   disrepute. 

(b)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  shall  be  Involuntarily  retired  from  of- 
fice when  (1)  the  Tenure  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  Judge  suffers  from  a  mental 
or  physical  disability  (mcludlng  habitual  In- 
temperance) which  Is  or  Is  likely  to  become 
permanent  and  which  prevents,  or  seriously 
Interferes  with,  the  proper  performance  of 
his  Judicial  duties,  and  (2)  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission files  In  the  District  of  CoUunbla 
Court  of  Appeals  an  order  of  involuntary  re- 
tirement and  the  order  Is  affirmed  on  appeal 
or  the  time  within  which  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  from  the  order  has  expired. 

(c)(1)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  shall   be   suspended,  without  salary — 

(A)  upon — 

(I)  proof  of  his  conviction  of  a  crime  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  (a)  (1)  which  has  not 
become  final,  or 

(II)  the  filing  of  an  order  of  removal  under 
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subsection    (a)  (3)    which    has    not    become 
final;  and 

(B)  upon  the  flimg  by  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission of  an  order  of  suspension  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
Suspension  under  this  paragraph  shall  con- 
tinue until  termination  of  all  appeals.  If  the 
conviction  is  reversed  or  the  order  of  re- 
moval Is  set  aside,  the  Judge  shall  be  re- 
Instated  and  shall  recover  his  salary  and  all 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  office. 

(2)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  be  suspended  from  all  Judicial  duties, 
with  such  retirement  salary  as  he  may  be 
entitled,  upon  the  filing  of  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission of  an  order  of  Involuntary  retirement 
under  subsection  (b)  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals.  Suspension  sliall 
continue  until  termination  of  all  appeals. 
If  the  order  of  Involuntary  retirement  is  set 
aside,  the  Judge  shall  be  reinstated  and  shall 
recover  his  Judicial  salary  less  any  retirement 
salary  received  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  office. 

(3)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  be  suspended  from  all  or  part  of  his 
Judicial  duties,  with  salary.  If  the  Tenure 
Commission,  upon  concurrence  of  five  mem- 
bers, (A)  orders  a  hearmg  for  the  removal 
or  retirement  of  the  Judge  pursuant  to  this 
subchapter  and  determines  that  his  susp>en- 
slon  is  m  tlie  Interest  of  the  administration 
of  Justice,  and  (B)  files  an  order  of  suspen- 
sion In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  suspension  shall  terminate  as 
specified  In  the  order  (which  may  be  modi- 
fied, as  appropriate,  by  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion) but  In  no  event  later  than  the  termi- 
nation of  all  appeals. 

NOMINATION  AND  APPOINTMENT  OP  JUDGES 

Sec.  433.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
434(d)(1),  the  President  shall  nominate, 
from  the  list  of  persoixs  recommended  to  him 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomi- 
nation Commission  established  under  section 
434,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  appoint  all  Judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  nominated  or  ap- 
pointed a  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  unless  he — 

(1)  Is  a   citizen   of   the   United   States: 

(2)  Is  an  active  member  of  the  unified 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  active  practice  of  law  \n  the 
District  for  the  five  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding his  nomination  or  for  such  five  years 
has  been  on  the  faculty  of  a  law  school  in 
the  District,  or  has  been  employed  as  a 
lawyer  by  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  government: 

(3)  Is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  has  maintained  an  actual 
place  of  abode  In  the  District  for  at  least 
ninety  days  Immediately  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion, and  shall  retain  such  residency  as  long 
as  he  serves  as  such  Judge,  except  Judges 
appointed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
part  who  retain  residency  as  required  by 
section  1501  (a)  of  title  11  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
residents  of  the  District  to  be  eligible  for 
reappomtment  or  to  serve  any  term  to  which 
reappointed; 

(4)  is  recommended  to  the  President,  for 
such  nomination  and  appointment,  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission:  and 

(5)  has  not  served,  within  a  period  of  two 
years  prior  to  his  nomination,  as  a  member 
of  the  Tenure  Commission  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Not  less  than  three  months  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  any 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts 
may  file  with  the  Tenure  Commission  a  dec- 
laration of  candidacy  for  reappointment.  If 
a  declaration  is  not  so  filed  by  any  Judge, 
a  vacancy  shall  result  from  the  expiration 


of  his  term  of  ofBce  and  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b) .  If  a  declaration  Is  so  filed,  the  Ten- 
ure Commission  shall,  not  lees  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  declar- 
ing candidate's  term  of  office,  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  a  written  evaluation 
of  the  declaring  candidate's  performance  dur- 
ing his  present  term  of  office  and  his  fitness 
for  reappointment  to  another  term.  If  the 
Tenure  Commission  determines  the  declaring 
candidate  to  be  exceptionally  well  qualified 
or  well  qualified  for  reappointment  to  an- 
other term,  then  the  term  of  such  declaring 
candidate  shall  be  automatically  extended 
for  another  full  term,  subject  to  mandatory 
retirement,  suspension,  or  removal.  If  the 
Tenure  Commlslon  determines  the  declaring 
candidate  to  l>e  qualified  for  reappointment 
to  another  term,  then  the  President  may 
nominate  such  candidate.  In  which  case  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent  the  renomination  of  the 
declaring  candidate  as  judge.  If  the  Pres- 
ident determines  not  to  so  nominate  such 
declaring  candidate,  he  shall  nominate  an- 
other candidate  for  such  poeltlon  only  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsections 

(a)  and  (b).  If  the  Tenure  Commission  de- 
termines the  declaring  candidate  to  be  un- 
qualified for  reappointment  to  another  term, 
then  the  President  shall  not  submit  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  the  renomi- 
nation of  the  declaring  candidate  as  Judge 
and  such  Judge  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment or  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a 
District  of  Columbia  court. 

DISTRICT     OF    COLUMBIA    JXTDICIAL    NOMINATION 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  434.  (a)  There  is  established  for  the 
District  Of  Columbia  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Judicial  Nomination  Commission  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") ,  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
seven  members  selected  In  accordance  vffh 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) .  Sacfimem- 
))ers  shall  serve  for  terms  of  six  years,  except 
that  the  member  selected  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)(4)(A)  shall  serve  for  five 
years;  of  the  members  first  selected  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)(4)(B),  one 
member  shall  serve  for  three  years  and  one 
member  shall  serve  for  six  years;  of  the  mem- 
bers first  selected  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)(4)(C),  one  member  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  three  years  and  one  member  shall 
serve  for  five  years;  the  member  first  selected 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)(4)(D) 
shall  serve  for  six  years;  and  the  member 
first  appointed  In  accordance  with  subsection 

(b)  (4)  (E)  shall  serve  for  six  years.  In  mak- 
ing the  respective  first  appointments  accord- 
ing to  subsections  (b)  (4)  (B)  and  (b)  (4)  (C) , 
the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
unified  District  of  Columbia  Bar  shall  desig- 
nate, at  the  time  of  such  appointments, 
which  member  shall  serve  for  the  shorter 
term  and  which  member  shall  serve  for  the 
longer  term. 

(b)  (1 )  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission  unless  he — 

(A)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  Is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
and  has  maintained  an  actual  place  of  abode 
In  the  District  for  at  least  90  days  immedi- 
ately prior  to  his  appointment;   and 

(C)  Is  not  a  member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  legislative  branch  or  of  an  executive 
or  military  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  (listed  in  sections  101  and  202 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code):  and 
(except  with  respect  to  the  person  ap- 
pointed or  designated  according  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  (4)  (D) )  is  not  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  United  States, 
or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment   (Includmg   its  Judicial   branch). 

(2)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  Any  person 
BO  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  other 


than  upon  the  expiration  of  a  prior  term 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  un- 
expired term  of  his  predecessor. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  nominees  for  appointment 
to  positions  as  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  in  accordance  with  section  433 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  In  addition  to  all  other  qualifications 
listed  In  this  section,  lawyer  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  for  persons  appointed  as  Judges 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  coxirts.  Members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

(A)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar,  both  of  whom  shall 
have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  In 
the  District  for  at  least  five  successive  years 
preceding  their  api>ointment. 

(C)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  one  of  whom  shall  not  be  a 
lawyer. 

(D)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  and  shall  not  be  a  lawyer. 

(E)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
member  shall  be  an  active  or  retired  Fed- 
eral judge  serving  In  the  District. 

(5)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  an  active  or  retired  Federal  Judge  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation. 
Other  members  shall  receive  the  dally  equiv- 
alent at  the  rate  provided  by  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule,  established  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
while  actually  engaged  In  service  for  the 
Commission. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  act  only  at 
meetings  called  by  the  Chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  held  after  notice 
has  been  given  of  such  meeting  to  all  Com- 
mission members. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  choose  an- 
nually, from  among  Its  members,  a  Chair- 
man, and  such  other  officers  as  it  may  deem 
necessary.  The  Commission  may  adopt  such 
rules  of  procedures  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  the 
business  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  District  government  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Commission,  such  records,  information, 
services,  and  such  other  assistance  and  facili- 
ties as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission properly  to  perform  Its  function. 
Information  so  furnished  shall  be  treated 
by  the  Commission  as  privileged  and  con- 
fidential. 

(d)(1)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  any 
position  of  the  Judge  of  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court,  the  Commission  shall  within 
thirty  days  following  the  occurrence  of  such 
vacancy,  submit  to  the  President,  for  pos- 
sible nomination  and  appointment,  a  list 
of  three  persons  for  each  vacancy.  If  more 
than  one  vacancy  exists  at  one  given  time, 
the  Commission  must  submit  lists  in  which 
no  person  is  named  more  than  once  and 
the  President  may  select  more  than  one 
nominee  from  one  list.  Whenever  a  vacancy 
will  occur  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  sucli 
a  Judge's  term  of  office,  the  Commission's 
list  of  nominees  shall  be  s\ibmitted  to  the 
President  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy.  In  the 
event  the  President  falls  to  nominate,  for 
Senate  confirmation,  one  of  the  persons  on 
the  list  submitted  to  him  under  this  section 
within  sixty  days  after  receiving  such  list, 
the  Commission  shall  nominate,  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
point one  of  those  persons  to  fill  the  vacancy 
for  which  such  list  was  originally  submitted 
to  the  President. 

(2)  In  the  event  any  person  recommended 
by  the  Commission  to  the  President  requests 
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that  hU  recommendation  be  withdrawn,  dies, 
or  In  any  other  way  becomes  disqualified  to 
serve  as  a  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts,  the  Commission  shall  promptly  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  one  person  to  re- 
place the  person  onglnally  reconunended. 

(3)  In  no  Instance  shall  the  Commission 
recommend  any  person,  who  In  the  event  of 
timely  nomination  following  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Commission,  does  not  meet,  upon 
such  nomination,  the  qualifications  specified 
In  section  433. 

Pabt  D — DisraicT  Bvocrr  and  Pinamcisl 
Manageicxnt 

Subpart  1 — Budget  and  Financial 
Management 

FISCAL    TSAB 

Sbc.  441  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  and  shall  end 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Jutxe  of  the  succeed- 
ing calendar  year.  Such  fiscal  year  shall  also 
constitute  the  budget  and  accounting  year. 

ST7BMI8SION  OF  ANNUAL  BUOCrT 

Sec.  443.  (a)  At  such  time  as  the  Council 
may  direct,  the  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Council  each  year,  and  make 
available  to  the  public,  an  annual  budget  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  which 
shall  include — 

(  1)  the  budget  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  In  such  detail  a.s  the  Mayor  determines 
necessary  to  reflect  the  actual  financial  con- 
dition of  the  District  government  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and  specify  the  agencies  and  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  are  t>elng  requested; 
and  which  shall  be  prepared  on  the  assump- 
tion that  proposed  expenditures  resulting 
from  financial  ti^nsactlons  undertaken  on 
either  an  obligation  or  cash-outlay  basis,  for 
such  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  estimated 
resources  from  existing  sources  and  proposed 
resources; 

(2)  an  annual  budget  message  which  shall 
Include  supporting  financial  and  statistical 
Information  on  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  and  information  on  the 
approved  budgets  and  expenditures  for  the 
immediately  preceding  three  fiscal  years: 

(3)  a  multlyear  plan  for  all  agencies  of  the 
District  government  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 443. 

(4)  a  multlyear  capital  improvements  plan 
for  all  agencies  of  the  District  government  as 
required  under  section  444; 

(5)  a  program  performance  report  compar- 
ing actual  performance  of  as  many  programs 
as  is  practicable  for  the  last  completed  fis- 
cal year  against  proposed  goals  for  such  pro- 
grams for  such  year.  and.  in  addition,  pre- 
senting as  many  qualitative  or  quantitative 
measures  of  program  effectiveness  as  poe- 
slble  (including  results  of  statistical  sam- 
pling or  other  special  analyses),  and  Indi- 
cating the  status  of  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  reports  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Au- 
ditor and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States; 

(6)  an  Issue  analysis  statement  consisting 
of  a  reasonable  number  of  issues,  identified 
by  the  Council  in  its  action  on  the  budget 
In  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  having  signifi- 
cant revenue  or  budgetary  Implications,  and 
other  similar  Issues  selected  by  the  Mayor, 
which  shall  consider  the  cost  and  benefit*  of 
alternatives  and  the  rationale  behind  action 
recommended  or  adopted;   and 

(7)  a  auminary  of  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiacal  year  designed  for  distribution 
to  the  general  public 

(b)  The  budget  prepared  and  submitted  by 
the  Mayor  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  recommended  expenditures  at  a  reason- 
able level  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  for 
the  Council,  the  District  of  Columbia  Audi- 
tor, the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elec- 
tlona.  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Nomination  Commission,  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Coltimbla.  the  Pub- 


lic Service  Commission,  the  Armory  Board, 
and  the  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure. 

ic)  Tbt  Mayor  from  time  to  time  may  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Council  such  pro- 
posed supplemental  or  deficiency  budget  rec- 
ommendations as  In  his  Judgment  are  nec- 
essary on  account  of  laws  enacted  after 
transmission  of  the  budget  or  are  otherwise 
In  the  public  Interest  The  Mayor  shall  sub- 
mit with  such  proposals  a  statement  of  Justi- 
fications, including  reasons  for  their  omis- 
sion from  the  annual  budget.  Whenever  such 
proposed  supplemental  or  deficiency  budget 
recommendations  are  in  an  amount  which 
would  result  In  expenditures  In  excess  of  esti- 
mated resources,  the  Mayor  shall  make  such 
recommendations  as  are  necessary  to  increase 
resources  to  meet  such  increased  expendi- 
tures. 

MULTITXAa     PLAN 

Sac.  443  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and  In- 
clude in  the  annual  budget  a  multlyear  plan 
for  all  agencies  Included  In  the  District 
budget,  for  all  sources  of  funding,  and  for 
such  program  categories  as  the  Mayor 
Identifies.  Such  plan  shall  be  based  on  the 
actual  experience  of  the  Immediately  preced- 
ing three  fiscal  years,  on  the  approved  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  budget,  and  on  estimates  for 
at  least  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The 
plan  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  pro- 
visions Identifying — 

( 1 )  future  cost  implications  of  maintaining 
progirams  at  currently  authorized  levels.  In- 
cluding anticipated  changes  In  wage,  salary, 
and  benefit  levels: 

(3)  future  coet  implications  of  all  capital 
projects  for  which  funds  have  already  been 
authorized,  including  identification  of  the 
amount  of  already  appropriated  but  unex- 
pended capital  project  funds: 

(3)  future  coat  implications  of  new.  im- 
proved, or  expanded  programs  and  capital 
project  conunitments  proposed  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years: 

(4)  the  effects  of  current  and  proposed 
capital  projecu  on  future  operating  budget 
requirements: 

(5)  revenues  and  funds  likely  to  be  avail- 
able from  existing  revenue  sources  at  cur- 
rent rates  or  levels: 

(S)  the  specific  revenue  and  tax  measures 
recommended  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
and  for  the  next  following  fiscal  year  neces- 
sary to  balance  revenues  and  expenditures: 

(7)  the  actuarial  status  and  anticipated 
costs  and  revenues  of  retirement  systems 
covering  District  employees;  and 

(8)  total  debt  service  payments  In  each 
fiscal  year  in  which  debt  service  payments 
must  be  made  for  all  bonds  which  have  been 
or  win  be  Issued,  and  all  loans  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  which  have  been  or 
will  l)e  received,  to  finance  the  total  coet  on 
a  full  funding  basis  of  all  projects  listed 
in  the  capital  improvements  plan  prepared 
under  section  444:  and  for  each  such  fiscal 
year,  the  percentage  relationship  of  the  to>t*l 
debt  service  payments  (with  payments  for 
Issued  and  proposed  bonds  and  loans  from 
the  United  States  Treasury,  received  or  pro- 
posed, separately  identified)  to  the  bonding 
limitation  for  the  current  and  forthcoming 
fiscal  years  as  specified  In  section  603(b) . 

MULTiTrAa  cAprrAL  impbowmints  plait 
Sec  444.  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and  In- 
clude Ln  the  annual  budget  a  multlyear  capi- 
tal improvements  plan  for  all  agencies  of  the 
District  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  ap- 
proved current  fiscal  year  budget  and  shall 
Include — 

1 1 1  the  status,  estlnuited  period  of  useful- 
ness, and  total  coet  of  each  capital  project  on 
a  full  funding  basis  for  which  any  appro- 
priation Is  requested  or  any  expenditure  will 
be  made  In  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  and 
at  least  four  fiscal  years  thereafter,  includ- 
ing an  explanation  of  change  In  total  coat  In 


excess  of  6  per  centum  for  any  capital  proj- 
ect Included  In  the  plan  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  plan,  including  its 
relationship  to  other  programs,  proposals,  or 
elements  developed  by  the  Mayor  as  the 
central  planning  agency  for  the  EHstrlct  pur- 
suant to  section  423  of  this  Act; 

(3)  Identification  of  the  years  and 
amounts  in  which  bonds  would  have  to  be 
Issued,  loans  made,  and  costs  actually  In- 
curred on  each  capital  project  Identified; 
and 

(4)  appropriate  maps  or  other  graphics. 

DtSTKICT  op  COLt;MBIA  COUKTS'  BtJDCKT 

Sec  445.  The  District  of  Columbia  courts 
shall  prepare  and  annually  submit  to  the 
Mayor,  for  Inclusion  In  the  annual  budget, 
annual  estimates  of  the  expenditures  and 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  system.  All  such  estimates  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Council, 
for  Its  action  pursuant  to  sections  446  and 
603(c>,  without  revision  but  subject  to  his 
recommendations.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Council  may 
comment  or  make  reconunendatlons  con- 
cerning such  annual  estimates  Involving  the 
expenditures  and  appropriations  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  system  submitted 
by  such  courts  but  shall  have  no  authority 
under  this  Act  to  revise  such  estimates.  The 
courts  shall  submit  as  part  of  their  budgets 
both  a  multlyear  plan  and  a  multlyear  capi- 
tal Improvements  plan  and  shall  submit  a 
statement  presenting  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative descriptions  of  court  activities  and 
the  status  of  efforts  to  comply  with  reports 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
XNACTifEirr  or  appbopriations  bt  congress 

8«c.  446.  The  Council,  within  fifty  cal- 
endar days  after  receipt  of  the  budget  pro- 
posal from  the  Mayor,  and  after  public  hear- 
ing, shall  by  act  adopt  the  annual  budget 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  government.  Any 
supplements  thereto  shall  also  be  adopted 
by  Act  by  the  Council  after  public  hearing. 
Such  budget  so  adopted  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  Mayor  to  the  President  for  transmis- 
sion by  him  to  the  Congress.  No  amount  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment unless  such  amount  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Act  of  Congress,  and  then  only  ac- 
cording to  such  Act.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  the  Mayor  shall 
not  transmit  any  annual  budget  or  amend- 
ments or  supplements  thereto,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  budget  procedures  contained  In 
this  Act. 

CON81STBNCT  OF  BUDGET,   ACCOUNTING,  AND 
PERSONNEL    SYBTSMS 

Sic  447.  The  Mayor  shall  implement  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  insure  that  budget, 
accounting,  and  personnel  control  systems 
and  structures  are  synchronized  for  budget- 
ing and  control  purposes  on  a  continuing 
basis  No  employee  shall  be  hired  on  a  full- 
time  or  part-time  basis  unless  such  position 
Is  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress.  Employees 
shall  be  assigned  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram, organization,  and  fund  categories  spec- 
ified In  the  Act  of  Congress  authorizing 
such  position.  Hiring  of  temporary  employees 
and  temporary  employee  transfers  among 
programs  shall  be  consistent  with  applicable 
Acts  of  Congress  and  reprogrammlng  proce- 
dures to  Insure  that  costs  are  accurately 
associated  with  programs  and  sources  of 
funding. 

FINANCIAL  DUTIES  OF  THE   MATOR 

Sec  448  Subject  to  the  limitations  in  sec- 
tion 603,  the  Mayor  shall  have  charge  of  the 
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administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
District  and  to  that  end  he  shall — 

(1)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  Insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resources  and  to 
Insure  that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(2)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
Internal  control  designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  Information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  management 
purposes, 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  accountabil- 
ity for  all  funds,  property,  and  other  assets, 

(D)  reliable  accounting  results  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  preparing  and  supporting 
agency  budget  requests  and  controlling  the 
execution  of  the  budget; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  a  financial 
statement  In  any  detail  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Council  may  specify; 

(4)  submit  to  the  CouncU,  by  November  1 
of  each  fiscal  year,  a  complete  financial 
statement  and  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment and  special  assessments  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  District  for  taxation, 
prepare  tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  of 
taxes  and  special  assessments,  as  may  be 
required  by  law; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
levying  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  special 
assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  District,  as  required  by  law.  and  re- 
ceive all  moneys  receivable  by  the  District 
from  the  Federal  Government  or  from  any 
court,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
District; 

(7)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  into  his 
hands.  In  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  Council; 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and 
Invested  funds  of  the  District  government, 
or  In  possession  of  such  government  In  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping 
of  all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and 
the  receipt  and  delivery  of  District  bonds 
and  notes  for  transfer,  registration  or  ex- 
change;  and 

(9)  apportion  the  toUl  of  all  appropria- 
tions and  funds  made  available  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  obligation  so  as  to  prevent 
obligation  or  expenditure  thereof  In  a  man- 
ner which  would  Indicate  a  necessity  for 
deficiency  or  supplemental  appropriations 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  with  respect  to  all 
appropriations  or  funds  not  limited  to  a 
definite  period,  and  all  authorizations  to 
create  obligations  by  contract  In  advance  of 
appropriations,  apportion  the  total  of  such 
appropriations  or  funds  or  authorizations  so 
as  to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  econom- 
ical use  thereof. 

ACCOUNTING  SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL 

Sec.  449.  The  Mayor  shall — 

(a)  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all  the 
agencies,  offices,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
District  government: 

(b)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts,  or- 
ders, and  other  documents  by  which  the  Dis- 
trict government  incurs  financial  obligations, 
having  previously  ascertained  that  money 
has  been  appropriated  and  allotted  and  will 
be  available  when  the  obligations  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable; 

(c)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills.  Invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences  of 
claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
legal  officials  of  the  District  determine  the 
regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of  such 
claims,  demands,  or  charges:  and 

(d)  perform  Internal  audits  of  accounts 


and  operations  and  agency  records  of  the 
District  government,  including  the  examina- 
tion of  any  accounts  or  records  of  financial 
transactions,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
effectiveness  of  accounting  systems,  internal 
control,  and  related  administrative  practices 
of  the  respective  agencies. 

GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL    FtTNDS 

Sec.  450.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  those  District  revenues 
which  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title  are 
paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  credited  either  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  or  Its  miscellaneous  receipts,  but 
shall  not  Include  any  revenues  which  are  ap- 
plied by  law  to  any  special  fund  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  The 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  establish 
such  additional  special  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District.  All  money  received 
by  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
District  In  Its  or  his  official  capacity  shall  be- 
long to  the  District  government  and  shall  be 
paid  promptly  to  the  Mayor  for  deposit  In 
the  appropriate  fund. 

CONTRACTS    EXTENDING    BEYOND 
ONE    YEAR 

Sec.  451.  No  contract  Involving  expendi- 
tures out  of  an  appropriation  which  Is  avail- 
able for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  ma^de 
for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years  unless, 
with  respect  to  a  particular  contract,  the 
Council,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Its  members 
present  and  voting,  authorizes  the  extension 
of  such  period  for  such  contract.  Such  con- 
tracts shall  be  made  pursuant  to  criteria  es- 
tablished by  act  of  the  Council. 

ANNUAL    BUDGET    FOR    THE    BOARD    OF 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  642.  With  respect  to  the  annual  budget 
for  the  Board  of  Education  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Mayor  and  the  CouncU  may 
establish  the  maximum  amount  of  funds 
which  will  be  allocated  to  the  Board,  but  may 
not  specify  the  purposes  for  which  such 
funds  may  be  expended  or  the  amount  of 
such  funds  which  may  be  expended  for  the 
various  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Subpart  2 — Audit 

DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    AUDITOR 

Sec.  455.  (a)  There  Is  established  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Office  of  District  of 
Columbia  Auditor  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chali^nan,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  CouncU.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Auditor  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
six  years  and  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  com- 
pensation as  may  be  established  from  time  to 
time  by  the  CouncU. 

( b )  The  DUtrlct  of  Coliunbla  Auditor  shall 
each  year  conduct  a  thorough  audit  of  the 
accounts  and  operations  of  the  government 
of  the  District  In  accordance  with  such 
principles  and  procedures  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 
In  the  determination  of  the  auditing  pro- 
cedures to  be  foUowed  and  the  extent  of  the 
examination  of  vouchers  and  other  docu- 
ments and  records,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor  shall  give  due  regard  to  generally 
accepted  principles  of  auditing  Including  the 
effectiveness  of  the  accounting  organizations 
and  systems,  internal  audit  and  control,  and 
related  administrative  practices. 

(c)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  findings  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  any 
department,  agency,  or  other  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  District  government  and  necessary 
to  facUltate  the  audit. 

(d)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall 
submit  his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  CouncU.  Such  reports  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  conducted 
by  him  and  shaU  Include  such  comments 
and  Information  as  the  District  of  Columbia 


Auditor  may  deem  necessary  to  keep  the 
Congress,  the  Mayor,  and  the  CouncU  In- 
formed of  the  operations  to  which  the  re- 
ports relate,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations with  respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem 
advisable. 

(e)  The  CouncU  shall  make  such  report, 
together  with  such  ot^r  material  as  It  deems 
pertinent  thereto,  avaUable  for  public  in- 
spection. 

(f )  The  Mayor  shaU  state  In  writing  to  the 
CouncU,  within  an  appropriate  time,  what 
action  he  has  taken  to  effectuate  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Auditor  in  his  reports. 

Part  E — Borrowing 

Subpart  1 — Borrowing 

district's  authority  TO  ISSUE  AND  REDEEM 
GENERAL  OBLIGATION  BONDS  FOB  CAPITAL 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  461.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  in 
section  603(b),  the  District  may  incur  In- 
debtedness by  Issuing  general  obligation 
bonds  to  refund  indebtedness  of  the  District 
at  any  time  outstanding  and  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  or 
undertaking  its  various  capital  projects. 
Such  bonds  shall  bear  Interest,  payable  an- 
nually or  semi-annually,  at  such  rate  and 
at  such  maturities  as  the  Mayor,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  462  of  this  Act,  may 
from  time  to  time  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  make  such  bonds  marketable. 

(b)  The  District  may  reserve  the  right 
to  redeem  any  or  all  of  its  obligations  before 
maturity  In  such  manner  and  at  such  price 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Mayor  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  such  obligations. 

contents     of     BORROWING     LEGISLATION 

Sec.  462.  The  Council  may  by  act  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  of  general  obligation 
bonds  for  the  purposes  specified  In  section 
461.  Such  an  act  shall  contain,  at  least,  pro- 
visions— 

(1)  briefly  describing  each   such   project; 

(2)  identifying  the  Act  authorizing  each 
such  project; 

(3)  setting  forth  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  principal  of  the  indebtedness  which 
may  be  incurred  for  each  such  project; 

(4)  setting  forth  the  maximum  rate  of 
Interest  to  be  paid  on  such  Indebtedness; 

(5)  setting  forth  the  maximum  allowable 
maturity  for  the  issue  and  the  maximum 
debt  service  payable  in  any  year;   and 

(6)  setting  forth,  in  the  event  that  the 
CouncU  determines  In  Its  discretion,  to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  issuing  such  bonds  to  a 
vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District, 
the  manner  of  holding  such  election,  the 
manner  of  voting  for  or  against  the  Incurring 
of  such  indebtedness,  and  the  form  of  ballot 
to  be  used  at  such  election. 

PUBLICATION    OF    BORROWING    LEGISLATION 

Sec  463.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  any  act 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  at  least  once  within  five  days 
after  the  enactment  thereof,  together  with 
a  notice  of  the  enactment  thereof  In  sub- 
stantially the  following  form : 
"NO-nCE 

"The  following  act  (published  herewith) 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds,  has  become  effective.  The  time 
within  which  a  suit,  action,  or  proceeding 
questioning  the  validity  of  such  bonds  can 
be  commenced,  will  expire  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  no- 
tice, as  provided  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self -Government  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act. 


"JIfayor." 

SHORT  PERIOD   OF   LIMITATION 

Sec.  464.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty -day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  general  obligation 
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bonds  without  the  submlHlon  of  the  propo- 
sition tor  the  Issuance  thereof  to  the  qualified 
voters,  br  upon  the  expiration  of  twenty  days 
from  the  date  of  publication  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  results  of  an  election  upon  the 
proposition  of  Issuing  bonds,  as  the  case  may 


(1)  any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained In  such  act  or  In  the  preambles  or  the 
titles  thereof  or  In  the  results  of  the  election 
of  any  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of  election 
upon  the  tesiianoe  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpoee  of  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  the  bonds  thereby 
authorized,  and  the  District  and  all  others 
interested  shall  thereafter  be  estopped  from 
denying  same; 

(2)  such  act  and  all  proceedings  In  connec- 
tion with  the  authorization  of  the  Issuance 
of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively  presumed 
to  have  been  duly  and  regularly  taken,  passed, 
and  done  by  the  Otstnct  and  the  Board  of 
Elections  In  full  compliance  with  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  this  Act  and  of  aU  laws  applicable 
thereto:  and 

(3)  the  raltdlty  of  such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  defend- 
ant, and  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  In 
any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning 
the  validity  of  same,  except  In  a  suit,  action, 
or  proceeding  commenced  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  twenty-day  period. 

acra  ro«  isstamcb  op  cxrrxkAL  obligation 

BONDS 

Sec.  465.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-day 
period  specified  In  section  464.  the  Council 
may  by  act  establish  an  Issue  of  general 
obligation  bonds  as  authorized  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  461  to  466  Inclu- 
sive, hereof.  An  issue  of  general  obligation 
bonds  Is  hereby  defined  to  be  all  or  any  part 
of  an  aggregate  principal  amount  of  bonds 
authorized  pursuant  to  such  sections,  but  no 
Indebtedness  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
Incurred  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act 
until  such  bonds  have  been  sold,  delivered. 
and  paid  for.  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  principal  amount  of  such  bonds  so 
sold  and  delivered.  The  bonds  of  each  Issue 
shall  be  payable  in  annual  Installments  be- 
ginning not  more  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  such  bonds  and  endlni^  not  more  than 
thirty  years  from  sach  date.  The  amount  of 
said  tsvues  to  be  payable  in  each  year  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  when  the  annual  Interest 
Is  added  to  the  principal  amount  payable  In 
each  year,  the  total  amount  payable  either 
serially  or  to  a  sinking  fund  shall  be  sub- 
stantially equal.  It  shall  be  an  Immaterial 
variance  If  the  difference  between  the  largest 
and  smallest  amounts  of  principal  and  In- 
terest so  payable  during  each  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  general  obligation  bonds 
does  not  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  total 
authorized  amount  of  such  series.  Such 
bonds  and  coupons  may  be  executed  by  the 
facsimile  signatures  of  the  oiBcer  designated 
by  the  act  authorizing  such  bonds,  to  sign 
the  bonds.  wUhln  the  exception  that  at  least 
one  signature  shall  be  manual.  Such  bonds 
may  be  Issued  In  coupon  form  In  the  denomi- 
nation of  •!  000.  or  ei  000  and  M.OOO.  regls- 
terable  as  to  principal  only  or  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest,  and  If  registered  as 
to  both  principal  and  Interest  may  be  Is- 
suable In  denominations  of  multiples  of 
•  1.000  Such  bonds  and  the  Interest  thereon 
may  be  payable  at  such  place  or  places  with- 
in or  without  the  District  as  the  Council 
may  determine. 

PC8LJC  SALC 

Sk.  4M.  AU  general  obligation  bonds  Is- 
sued under  this  part  shall  be  sold  at  public 
sale  upon  sealed  proposals  after  publication 
of  a  notice  of  such  sale  at  least  ooce  not  leas 
than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  s^le 
in  a  daily  newspaper  carrying  municipal  bond 


notices  and  devoted  primarily  to  financial 
news  or  to  the  subject  of  State  and  municipal 
bonds  published  In  the  dty  of  New  York. 
New  York,  and  In  one  or  more  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  published  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Such  notice  shall  state,  among  other 
things,  that  no  proposal  shall  be  considered 
unless  there  Is  deposited  with  the  District 
as  a  downpayment  a  certified  check  or  cash- 
ier's check  for  an  amount  equal  to  at  least 
3  per  centum  of  the  par  amount  of  general 
obligation  bonds  bid  for,  and  the  Council 
shall  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all 
bids. 

Subpart  3 — Short-Term  Borrowing 
■oaaowiNo  to  meet  appbop«iations 

Sec.  471  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available  revenues  to  meet  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  section  448.  the  Council 
may  by  act  authorize  the  Issuance  of  nego- 
tiable notes.  In  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
2  per  centum  of  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  each  of  which  may 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but  all  such 
notes  and  renewals  thereof  shall  be  paid  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing that  in  which  such  act  becomes  effective. 

BORBOWING  IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  REVENUES 

Sec.  472.  For  any  fiscal  year,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues 
of  that  fiscal  year,  the  CouncU  may  by  act 
authorize  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
execution  of  negotiable  notes  of  the  District, 
not  to  exceed  In  the  aggregate  at  any  time 
outstanding  20  per  centum  of  the  total  an- 
ticipated revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be 
designated  "Revenue  Note  for  the  Fiscal  Tear 
19.-".  Such  notes  may  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together  with  the 
renewals,  shall  mature  and  be  paid  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
original  notes  have  been  Issued. 

NOTES  redeemable  PRIOR  TO  MATXTRITT 

S«c.  473.  No  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  but 
any  note  may  be  inade  subject  to  redemp- 
tion prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and  at 
such  time  as  may  be  stated  In  the  note. 

SALES    or    NOTXa 

Sec  474.  All  notea  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
accrued  Interest  at  private  sale  without  pre- 
vious advertising. 
Subpart    3 — Payment   of   Bonda    and    Notes 

SPECIAL    TAX 

Sec.  481.  (a)  The  act  of  the  CouncU  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  general  obligation 
bonda  pursuiint  to  this  title,  shall,  where 
neceasary.  provide  for  the  levy  annually  of 
a  special  tax  or  charge  without  limitation  as 
to  rata  or  amount  In  amounts  which,  to- 
gether wrh  other  revenues  of  the  District 
available  and  applicable  for  said  purposes, 
will  be  sumclent  to  pay  the  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  such  bonds  and  the  premium,  if 
any.  upon  the  redemption  thereof,  as  the 
same  respect  trel;  become  due  and  payable, 
which  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  District  taxes  are  levied  and  collected 
and  when  collected  shall  be  set  aside  In  a 
sinking  fund  and  Irrevocably  dedicated  to  the 
payment  of  such  principal,  interest,  and 
premium. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  anJ  la  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest 
on  kII  gerMral  obligation  bonds  and  notes  of 
the  District  hereafter  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
parts 1.  a.  and  3  of  part  E  of  this  title 
whether  or  not  such  pledge  be  stated  in  such 
bonds  or  notes  or  in  the  act  authorizing  the 
laeuaBce  thereof 

(c)  <l)  As  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Mayor  shall 
review  the  amounts  of  District  revenues 
which  have  been  set  aside  and  deposited  in  a 


■inking  fund  as  provided  tn  subsection  (a). 
Such  review  shall  be  carried  out  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  the  amounts  so  set 
aside  and  deposited  are  sufficient  to  pay  the 
principal  of  and  Interest  on  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  and 
the  premium  (If  any)  upon  the  redemption 
thereof,  as  the  same  respectively  become  due 
and  payable.  To  the  extent  that  the  Mayor 
determines  that  sufllclent  District  revenues 
have  not  t  •en  so  set  aside  and  deposited,  the 
Federal  payment  made  for  the  fiscal  year 
within  which  such  review  Is  conducted  shall 
be  first  utilized  to  make  up  any  deficit  in 
such  sinking  fund. 

(2 1  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  annual  audits  of  the 
amounts  set  aside  and  deposited  In  the  sink- 
ing fund. 

Subpart  4 — Tax  Exemption;  Legal  Invest- 
ment: Water  Pollution:  Reservoir;  Metro 
Contributions;  and  Revenue  Bonds 

TAX  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  485.  Bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the 
Council  pursuant  to  this  title  and  the  Inter- 
est thereon  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal 
and  District  taxation  except  estate.  Inherit- 
ance, and  gift  taxes. 

UXIAL    INVKSTMRNT 

Sec.  486.  Notwithstanding  any  restriction 
on  the  Investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contained  In  any  other  law.  all  domestic  In- 
surance companies,  domestic  Insurance  asso- 
catlons.  executors,  administrators,  gviardlans, 
trustees,  and  other  fidticlarles  within  the  Dis- 
trict may  legally  Invest  any  sinking  funds, 
moneys,  trust  funds,  or  other  funds  belong- 
ing to  them  or  under  or  within  their  control 
in  any  bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title.  It 
being  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  authorize 
th  Investment  in  such  bonds  or  notes  of  all 
sinking.  Insurance,  retirement,  compensa- 
tion, pension,  and  trust  funds.  National 
banking  associations  are  authorized  to  deal 
In,  underwrite,  purchase  and  sell,  for  their 
own  accounts  or  for  the  accounts  of  custom- 
ers, bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the  CouncU  to 
the  same  extent  as  national  banking  associa- 
tions are  authorized  by  paragraph  seven  of 
section  6136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
U.8.C.  24),  to  deal  In,  underwrite,  purchase 
and  sell  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
States,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof.  All 
Inderal  building  and  loan  associations  and 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations;  and 
banks,  trust  companies,  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, domiciled  In  the  District,  may  pur- 
chase, sell,  underwrite,  and  deal  In,  for  their 
own  account  or  for  the  account  of  others,  all 
bonds  or  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  any  person,  firm,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  from  any  duty  of  exer- 
cising due  and  reasonable  care  In  selecting 
securities  for  purchtLse  or  Investment. 

WATER    POLLUTION 

Sec.  487.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  annually 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  District's  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  expense  which  Is  required 
to  service  District  obligations  attributable  to 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  pro  rata  share 
of  District  sanitary  sewage  water  works  and 
other  water  [>ollutlon  projects  which  provide 
service  to  the  local  Jurisdictions  in  those 
States.  Such  amounts  as  determined  by  the 
Mayor  pursuant  to  the  agreements  described 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to  exclude 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  share  of  pollution 
projects  cost  from  the  limitation  on  the 
District's  capital  project  obligations  as  pro- 
vided in  section  603(b). 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  enter  Into  agreements 
with  the  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  con- 
cerned for  annual  payments  to  the  District 
of  rates  and  charges  for  waste  treatment 
services  In  accordance  with  the  use  and 
benefits  made  and  derived  from  the  opera- 
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tlon  of  the  said  waste  treatment  facilities. 
Each  such  agreement  shall  require  that  the 
estimated  amount  of  such  rates  and  charges 
will  be  paid  in  advance,  subject  to  adjust- 
ment after  each  year.  Such  rates  and  charges 
shall  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. Interest  on  capital,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  the  necessary  replacement 
of  equipment  during  the  useful  life  of  the 
facility. 

COST    OF    RESERVOIRS    ON    POTOMAC    RIVER 

Sec.  488.  (a)  The  Mayor  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  United  States,  any  State 
In  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  any  agency  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  and  any  other 
competent  State  or  local  authority,  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  by  the  District  to  the 
United  States,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  of 
the  District's  equitable  share  of  any  part  or 
parts  of  the  non-Federal  portion  of  the  costs 
of  any  reservoirs  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  construction  on  the  Potomac  River  or 
any  of  Its  tributaries.  ENery  such  contract 
may  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Mayor 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(b)  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  provided 
by  legislation  enacted  by  the  Council,  all 
payments  made  by  the  District  and  all 
moneys  received  by  the  District  pursuant 
to  any  contract  made  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from,  or  be  de- 
posited In,  a  fund  designated  by  the  Mayor. 
Charges  for  water  delivered  from  the  Dis- 
trict water  system  for  use  outside  the  Dis- 
trict may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  portions 
of  any  payments  made  by  the  District  under 
contracts  authorized  by  this  Act  which  are 
equitably  attributable  to  such  use  outside 
the  District. 

DISTRICT'S     CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE     WASHING- 
TON  METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  489.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1976  the  District  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  Adopted  Regional  System  described 
In  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
of  1969  (83  Stat.  320),  may  be  payable  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  District  general 
obligation  bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

RKVENUK     BONDS    AND     OTHER     OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  490.  (a)  The  Council  may  by  act  Issue 
revenue  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
(Including  refunding  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations)  to  borrow  money  to  finance  or 
assist  In  the  financing  of  undertakings  In 
the  areas  of  housing,  health  facilities,  transit 
and  utility  facilities,  recreational  facilities, 
college  and  university  facilities,  and  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  development.  Such 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations  shall  be 
fully  negotiable  and  payable,  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest,  solely  from  and 
secured  solely  by  a  pledge  of  the  revenues 
realized  from  the  property,  facilities,  devel- 
opments, and  Improvements  whose  financing 
Is  undertaken  by  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  obligations.  Including  ex- 
isting facilities  to  which  such  new  facilities 
and  improvements  are  related,  which  financ- 
ing may  be  effected  through  loans  made 
directly  or  Indirectly  (Including  the  pur- 
chase of  mortgages.  In  those  cases  described 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  notes,  or 
other  securities)  to  any  public,  quasi-public, 
or  private  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, person,  or  other  legal  entity. 

(b)  Except  in  the  case  of  housing,  recrea- 
tion, commercial  and  industrial  development, 
the  property,  facilities,  developments,  and 
improvements  being  financial  may  not  be 
mortgaged  as  additional  security  for  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  obligations,  but  In  no  event 
shall  any  property  owned  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  United  States  be  mort- 
gaged for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  and  all  such  bonds,  notes,  or 
other  obligations  shall  not  be  general  obliga- 
tions of  the  District  and  shall  not  be  a  pledge 


of  or  Involve  the  faith  and  credit  or  the 
tSLXlng  power  of  the  District,  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  debt  of  the  District,  and  shall  not 
constitute  lending  of  the  public  credit  for 
private  undertakings  as  contained  In  section 
602(a) (2). 

(d)  Any  and  all  such  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  Issued  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  the  Council  without  the  necessity  of 
submitting  the  question  of  such  Issuance  to 
the  registered  qualified  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  approval  or  disapproval. 

(e)  Any  such  act  may  contain  provisions — 

( 1 )  briefly  describing  the  purpose  for  which 
such  bond,  note,  or  other  obligation  Is  to  be 
Issued; 

(2)  Identifying  the  Act  authorizing  such 
purpose; 

(3)  prescribing  the  form,  terms,  provisions, 
manner  or  method  of  issuing  and  selling  (In- 
cluding negotiated  as  well  as  competitive  bid 
sale),  and  the  time  of  Issuance,  of  such 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations;  and 

(4)  prescribing  any  and  all  other  details 
with  respect  to  any  such  bonds,  notes,  or 
other  obligations  and  the  issuance  and  sale 
thereof. 

The  act  may  authorize  and  empower  the 
Mayor  to  do  any  and  all  things  necessary, 
proper,  or  expedient  in  connection  with  the 
Issuance  and  sale  of  such  notes,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations  authorized  to  be  Issued  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Part   P — Independent   Agencies 

BOARD     OF     elections 

Sec.  491.  Section  3  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Elections  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1103) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  3.  (a)  There  Is  created  a  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Elections  (hereafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board"),  to  be 
composed  of  three  members,  no  more  than 
two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Council.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  terms  of  three 
years,  except  of  the  members  first  appointed 
under  this  Act,  one  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  for  a  one -year  term,  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  a  two- 
year  term,  and  one  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  for  a  three-year  term,  as 
designated  by  the  Mayor. 

"'(b)  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  member  whose  vacancy 
be  is  filling. 

'"(c)  A  member  may  be  reappointed,  and, 
if  not  reappointed,  the  member  shall  serve 
until  his  successor  has  been  apf>ointed  and 
qualifies. 

"(d)  The  Mayor  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Board." 

ZONING     COMMISSION 

Sec.  492.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1920  (DC.  Code,  sec.  6-412)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  (a)  to 
protect  the  public  health,  secure  the  public 
safety,  and  to  protect  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  there  is  created  a  Zoning  Com- 
mission for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  three  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council.  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
this  section — 

"(1)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor; 

"(2)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor;  and 

"(3)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Zoning  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  as  determined  by  the 
Mayor,   with   the  approval  of  a  majority  of 


the  Council.  The  remaining  members  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Zoning  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  may  be  reappointed. 
Elach  member  shall  serve  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  qualifies. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission  shall   be  selected  by  the  members. 

"(e)  The  Zoning  Commission  shall  exercise 
all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties 
with  respect  to  zoning  In  the  District  as 
provided  by  law.". 

(b)  The  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  5-413.  et  seq.)    is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-414)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Such  regulations  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  a  comprehensive  plan 
and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Zoning 
maps  and  regulations,  and  amendments 
thereto,  shall  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Capital, 
and  zoning  regulations  shall  be". 

(2)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
5-417)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  5.  (a)  No  zoning  regulation  or  map. 
or  any  amendment  thereto,  may  be  adopted 
by  the  Zoning  Commission  until  the  Zoning 
Commission — 

"(1)  has  held  a  public  hearing,  after  no- 
tice, on  such  proposed  regulation,  map,  or 
amendment;  and 

'"(2)  after  such  public  hearing,  submitted 
such  proposed  regulation,  map,  or  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission for  comment  and  review. 
If  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion falls  to  submit  Its  comments  regarding 
any  such  regulation,  map.  or  amendment 
within  thirty  days  after  submission  of  such 
regulation,  map,  or  amendment  to  It,  then 
the  Zoning  Commission  may  proceed  to  act 
upon  the  proposed  regulation,  map.  or 
amendment  without  ftirther  comment  from 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

"(b)  The  notice  required  by  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  published  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  such  public  hearing  and 
shall  Include  a  statement  as  to  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  and  a  summary  of  all 
chEtnges  In  existing  zoning  regulations  which 
would  be  made  by  adoption  of  the  proposed 
regulation,  map.  or  amendment.  The  Zoning 
Commission  shall  give  such  additional  notice 
as  it  deems  exf)edlent  tmd  practicable.  All 
Interested  persons  shall  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  head  at  such  public  hear- 
ing. If  the  hearing  is  adjourned  from  time  to 
time,  the  time  and  place  of  reconvening 
shall  be  publicly  announced  prior  to  ad- 
journment. 

"(c)  The  Zoning  Commission  shall  dep>oslt 
with  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion all  zoning  regulations,  maps,  or  amend- 
ments thereto,  adopted  by  it." 

PUBLIC    SERVICE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  493.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Public 
Service  Commlislon  whose  function  shall  be 
to  Insure  that  every  public  utility  doing  busi- 
ness within  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  re- 
quired to  furnish  service  and  facilities  rea- 
sonably safe  and  adequate  and  in  all  respects 
Just  and  reasonable  The  charge  made  by  any 
such  public  utility  for  any  facility  or  serv- 
ices furnished,  or  rendered,  or  to  be  fur- 
nished or  rendered,  shall  be  recisonable.  Just, 
and  nondiscriminatory  Every  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable or  discriminatory  charge  for  such 
facility  or  service  Is  prohibited  and  Is  hereby 
declared  unlawful 

ibi  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  97(al 
of  section  8  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913  (naak- 
Ing  appropriations  for  the  goverrjnent  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  I  iDC  Code  sec.  43- 
201),  is  amended  to  read  ae  follows-  "The 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  composed  of  three  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and 
with  the  advlc*  and  consent  of  the  Council.". 
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Sec.  494.  Tbe  Orst  aeateoce  of  section  a  of 
the  Act  of  June  «.  1S43  (D.C.  Code.  see.  2- 
17Q2).  l8  amended  to  read  aa  follows:  "Tbere 
Is  established  an  Armory  Board,  to  be  com- 
posed of  tbe  commanding  general  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Vlllltla,  and  two  other 
members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  ahAll  each  serve  for  a  term  of  four 
years  beginning  on  the  date  such  member 
qualifies.". 

BOABO    or    KDCCATIOK 

Sbc.  493.  The  control  of  the  public  schools 
tn  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  vested  \n  a 
Board  al  Education  to  consist  of  eleven  elect- 
ed members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be  elected 
at  large,  and  one  to  be  elected  from  each  of 
the  eight  school  election  wards  established 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act. 
The  election  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  conducted  on  a  nonpar- 
tisan basis  and  In  accordance  with  such  Act. 

TITLE  V— PKDKRAL  PAYMENT 

DtrnKs  or  thk  m.»to«,  corNcn..  awo  m>rH.u. 

omcE   or   manackment  mto  bttdgkt 

Sec.  601.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Mayor  in  preparing  an  annual  budget  for 
the  government  of  the  District  to  develop 
meaningful  Intercity  expenditure  and  rev- 
enue comparisons  based  on  data  supplied  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  to  Identify 
elements  of  cost  and  benefits  to  the  Dis- 
trict which  result  from  the  unusual  role  of 
the  District  as  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
results  of  the  studies  conducted  by  the 
Mayor  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
available  t.o  the  CouncU  and  to  the  Federal 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  their 
use  tn  reviewing  and  revising  the  Mayor's 
request  with  reef>ect  to  the  level  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  District.  Such  Federal  payments  should 
operate  to  encourage  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  the  District  to  maintain 
and  Increase  Its  level  of  revenues  and  to 
seek  such  efflclencies  and  economies  In  the 
management  of  Its  programs  as  are  possible. 

(b)  The  Mayor.  In  studying  and  Identify- 
ing the  costs  and  benefits  to  the  District 
brought  about  by  Its  role  as  the  Nation's 
Capital,  should  to  the  extent  feasible,  among 
other  elements,  con.?lder — 

(11  revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial property. 

(3)  revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  business  Income: 

«3|  potential  revenues  that  would  be  real- 
ised If  exemptions  from  District  taxes  were 
eliminated: 

(4)  net  costs.  If  any.  after  considering 
other  compensation  for  tax  base  deficiencies 
and  direct  and  mdirect  tajces  paid,  of  provid- 
ing services  to  tax-exempt  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  corporate  olBces  doing  business 
only  with  the  Federal  Governm>ent: 

(5)  recurrmg  and  aonrecurrlng  coats  of 
unreimbursed  services  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

(6)  other  expenditure  requirements  placed 
on  the  District  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  are  unique  to  the  District; 

(7)  benefits  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  rela- 
tive to  aid  given  other  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments; 

(8)  recurring  and  nonrecurring  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  rendered  the  District 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and 

(9)  relative  tax  burden  on  District  resi- 
dents compared  to  that  of  residents  In  other 
Jurisdictions  tn  the  Wasblnrton.  District  of 
Columbia.  mctrov>o<>ta.!  a.-^a  and  n  other 
cities  of  comp«raJ3lF  uae 

ici  "Wig  Mavor  srtali  ^  itxitlt  his  request. 
*it^  rf->pect  '  I  *..•.••  a:riount  of  an  annual 
{Scleral  pa/mtrnt.  to  the  CouncU.  TIm  Coun* 


cU  Shan  by  act  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify 
the  Mayor's  request.  After  the  action  ot  the 
CouncU,  the  Jtoyor  shall,  by  December  1  of 
each  calendar  year.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  In  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  use.  2).  submit  such  request  to 
the  President  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 
Each  request  regarding  an  annual  Federal 
payment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
seven  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  request  is  made 
and  shall  Include  a  reqtiest  for  an  annual 
Federal  payment  for  the  next  following  fiscal 
year. 

ACTHORIZATION    Or    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  50a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  annual  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  the  sum  of  t330.- 
OOO.OOO;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  the  sum  of  •364.000.000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977.  the  sum  of  (280.- 
000,000:  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1978.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
sum  of  $300,000,000. 

Tm^B  VI— RESERVATION  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL AUTHORITY 
amimoN  or  coNsiiruiioNAi.  airTHORrrr 
Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reserves  the  rght.  at  any  time,  to  ex- 
ercise Its  constltutlonAl  authority  as  legis- 
lature for  the  District,  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion for  the  District  on  any  subject,  wheth- 
er within  or  without  the  scope  of  legisla- 
tive power  granted  to  the  CouncU  by  this 
Act,  including  legislation  to  amend  or  re- 
peal any  law  In  force  In  the  District  prior  to 
or  after  enactment  of  this  Act  and  any  act 
passed  by  the  CounclL 

LlHrrATIONB     ON     THB     COUNCU. 

Sec.  60a.  (a)  The  CouncU  ahaU  have  no 
authority  to  pasa  any  act  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  except  as  specifically 
provided  In  this  Act.  or  to — 

( 1 )  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  the  several  States; 

(3)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking; 

(3)  enact  any  act,  or  enact  any  act  to 
amend  or  repeal  any  Act  of  Congress,  which 
concerns  the  functions  or  property  of  the 
United  SC«tes  or  which  Is  not  restricted  tn  Its 
application  exclusively  tn  or  to  the  District; 

(4)  enact  any  act.  resolution,  or  rule  with 
respect  to  any  provision  of  title  1 1  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  orga- 
nization and  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts); 

<S)  Impose  any  tax  on  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  personal  Income,  either  di- 
rectly or  at  the  source  thereof,  of  any  indi- 
vidual not  a  resident  of  the  District  (the 
terms  "lodtvldual"  and  "resident"  to  be  un- 
derstood for  thi;  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
as  they  are  defined  in  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
July  18,  1974); 

16)  enact  any  act.  resolution,  or  rule  which 
permits  the  building  of  any  structure  within 
the  Duitrlct  of  Columbia  In  excess  of  the 
height  limitations  contained  In  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  June  1.  1910  (DC.  Code.  sec.  6- 
405).  and  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(7)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  regulation 
with  respect  to  the  Commlsalou  on  Mental 
Health: 

(8)  enact  any  act  or  regulation  relating  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  other  court  of  the 
United  States  In  the  District  other  than  the 
District  courts,  or  relating  to  the  duties  or 
powers  of  the  United  States  attorney  or  the 
Umted  States  Marshal  for  the  Dutrlct  of 
Columbia;  or 

l9)  enact  any  act.  reaolutluu,  or  rule  with 
reepecl  to  any  provision  of  title  M  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  crim- 
inal procedure) .  or  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
vision of  any  law  codified  In  title  23  or  24 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating 
to  crimes  and  treatment  of  prisoners)  during 
the  twenty-four  full  calendar  months  im- 
mediately following  the  day  on  which  the 
members  of  the  Council  first  elected  pursuant 
to  this  Act  take  office. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  vesting  In  the  District  government  any 
greater  authority  over  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  the  National  Guard  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Washington  Aqueduct, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
or.  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
in  this  Act.  over  any  Federal  agency,  than 
was  vested  In  the  Conunlssloner  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Except  acts  of  the  CouncU  which 
are  submitted  to  the  President  in  accordance 
with  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1972. 
any  act  which  the  CouncU  determlnea  ac- 
cording to  section  4ia(a).  should  take  effect 
immediately  because  of  emergency  circum- 
stances, and  acts  proposing  amendment.*) 
to  title  IV  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  each  act  passed 
by  the  CouncU  and  signed  by  the  Mayor,  or 
vetoed  by  the  Mayor  and  repassed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  CouncU  present  and  voting 
(and  with  respect  to  which  the  President  has 
not  sustained  the  Mayor's  veto),  and  every 
act  passed  by  the  CouncU  and  aUowed  to  be- 
come effective  by  the  Mayor  without  bis  sig- 
nature. Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
no  such  act  shall  take  effect  untu  the  end  of 
the  30-day  period  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  and  any  day  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  In  session)  beginning  on 
the  day  such  act  Is  transmitted  by  the  chair- 
man to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  then  only  if  during  such  30-day  period 
both  Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  such  act.  The 
provisions  of  section  604,  except  subsections 
(d).  (e).  and  (f)  of  such  section,  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  any  act  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  such  act  transmitted 
by  the  Chairman  with  respect  to  any  Act 
codified  In  Utles  33.  23.  or  34  of  the  DlsUlct 
of  Columbia  Code,  such  act  shall  take  ef- 
fect at  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  day  such  act  Is  transmitted  by 
the  Chairman  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatlvee  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  only  U  during  such  30-day  period  one 
House  of  Congress  does  not  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  such  act.  The  provisions  of 
section  604,  relating  to  an  expedited  pro- 
cedure for  consideration  of  resolutions,  shall 
apply  to  a  simple  resolution  disapproving 
such  act  as  specified  in  this  p>aragraph. 
Btiiicrr  paocras;    LiMrrAnoNs  on  BORROWtiMO 

AND  EPCNDINO 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  making  any  change  In  exist- 
ing law,  regulation,  or  basic  procedure  and 
practice  relating  to  the  respective  roles  of 
the  Congress,  the  President,  the  Federal  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  In 
the  preparation,  review,  submission,  exara- 
iTUitton.  authorization,  and  appropriation  of 
the  total  budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

(b)(1)  No  gener.il  obligation  bonds  (other 
than  blinds  to  refund  out-^andlnp  Indebted- 
neHs)  or  Treasury  capital  project  inan.s  shall 
be  Issued  during  any  fiscal  year  tn  nn  amount 
which  would  causa  tba  amo  in;  of  principal 
and  interest  required  to  be  paid  bot  n  serially 
and  into  a  sinking  fund  m  any  nscji:  year 
on  the  aggregate  amounts  of  ail  oui«tai>(iirtg 
Csneral  obligation  boculs  and  such  Treasury 
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loans,  to  exceed  14  per  centum  of  the  Dis- 
trict revenues  (less  court  fees,  any  fees  or 
revenues  directed  to  servicing  revenue  bonds, 
retirement  contributions,  revenues  from  re- 
tirement systems,  and  revenues  derived  from 
such  Treasury  loans  and  the  sale  of  general 
obligations  or  revenue  bonds)  which  the 
Mayor  estimates,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor  certifies,  wUl  be  credited  to  the  Dis- 
trict during  the  fiscal  year  tn  which  the 
bonds  will  be  Issued.  Treasury  capital  project 
loans  Include  all  borrowings  from  the  United 
States  Treasury,  except  those  funds  advanced 
to  the  District  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  provisions  of  section  3501,  title 
47  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  as 
amended. 

(3)  Obligations  incurred  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia SUdlum  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  619;  DC. 
Code  title  3.  chapter  17,  subchapter  II),  and 
obligations  Incurred  by  the  agencies  trans- 
ferred or  established  by  sections  201  and 
202,  whether  Incurred  before  or  after  such 
transfer  or  establishment,  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded In  determining  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  outstanding  obligations  subject  to 
the  limitation  specified  In  the  -irecedlng  sub- 
section. 

(3)  The  14  per  centum  limitation  specified 
In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  calculated  In  the 
following  manner: 

(A)  Determine  the  dollar  amount  equiv- 
alent to  14  percent  of  the  District  revenues 
(less  court  fees,  any  fees  or  revenues  directed 
to  servicing  revenue  bonds,  retirement  con- 
tributions, revenues  from  retirement  systems, 
and  revenues  derived  from  such  Treasury 
loans  and  the  sale  of  general  obligation  or 
revenue  bonds)  which  the  Mayor  estimates, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  certi- 
fies, wUl  be  credited  to  the  District  during 
the  flscal  year  for  which  the  bonds  wUl  be 
Issued. 

(B)  Determine  the  actual  total  amount  of 
principal  and  Interest  to  be  paid  In  each 
fiscal  year  for  all  outstanding  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  and  such  Treasury  loans. 

(C)  Determine  the  amount  of  principal 
and  Interest  to  be  paid  during  each  fiscal 
year  over  the  term  of  the  proposed  general 
obligation  bond  or  such  Treasury  loan  to  be 
Issued. 

(D)  If  in  any  one  fiscal  year  the  sum 
arrived  at  by  adding  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  exceeds  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A) ,  then  the  proposed  general 
obligation  bond  or  such  Treasury  loan  in 
8\ibparagraph    (C)    cannot   be   Issued. 

(c)  The  CouncU  shall  not  approve  any 
budget  which  would  result  In  expenditures 
being  made  by  the  District  Government, 
during  any  flscal  year,  in  excess  of  all  re- 
sources which  the  Mayor  estimates  will  be 
available  from  all  funds  available  to  the  Dis- 
trict for  such  fiscal  year.  The  budget  shall 
identify  any  tax  increases  which  shaU  be  re- 
quired In  order  to  balance  the  budget  as 
submitted.  The  Council  shall  be  required  to 
adopt  such  tax  increases  to  the  extent  its 
budget  Is  approved.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Council  shall  use  a  Federal  pay- 
ment amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  In  determining  whether 
any  such  budget  would  result  In  expendi- 
tures so  being  made  in  excess  of  such  re- 
sources, amounts  Included  in  the  budget 
estimates  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts 
in  excess  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  shall  not  be  applicable. 

(d)  The  Mayor  shall  not  forward  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  Congress  a 
budget  which  Is  not  balanced  according  to 
the  provision  of  subsection  603  (c). 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  applicability  to  the  DUtrlct 
government  of  the  provisions  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  SUtes 
(31  U.3.C.  666).  the  so-called  Antl-Deficlency 
Act. 

CXIX 2513— Part  30 


CONGRESSIONAL     ACTION     ON     CERTAIN     DISTRICT 
MATTIRS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  This  section  Is  enacted  by 
Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  these  provi- 
sions are  deemed  a  p&rt  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
that  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section;  and  they  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
Inconsistent  therewith;   and 

(2)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "reso- 
lution" means  only  a  concurrent  resolution, 
the    matter    after    the    resolving    clause    of 

which  Is  as  foUows:  "That  the  

approves  disapproves  of  the  action  of  the 
District   of   Columbia   Council   described    as 

follows;    .",    the    blank    spaces 

therein  being  appropriately  filled,  and  either 
approval  or  disapproval  being  appropriately 
indicated;  but  does  not  Include  a  resolution 
which  specifies  more  than  one  action. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  CouncU 
action  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion has  been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at 
the  end  of  twenty  calendar  days  after  its  In- 
troduction, it  is  in  order  to  move  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consider- 
ation of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  Council  action  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  committee. 

(e)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  prlvUeged  (except  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
fKjrted  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
action),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equaUy  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  action. 

(g)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of.  a  resolution,  it  Is  at  any  time 
thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  Is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  Is  not  in  order,  and 
It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed   to. 

(h)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shaU  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  re- 
commit, the  resolution  is  not  in  order,  and 
It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  recoiislder  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(1)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee  or  the 
consideration  of  a  resolution,  and  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, ShaU  be  decided  without  debate. 


(J)    Appeals  from   the   decisions   of    the 

Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

TITLE  Vn— REFERrNT)UM:  SUCCESSION 
IN  GOVERNMEKT;  TEMPORARY  PROVI- 
SIONS: \nSCEl.LA.VEOrS  AMENDMENTS 
TO  DISTRICT  OP  COI-tTMBIA  ELECTION 
ACT;  RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION;  AND 
EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Part  A — Chabteb  Referendum 


REFXRENDUM 

Sec.  701.  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Elections,  not  more  than  five  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  referen- 
dum (In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "charter 
referendum")  shaU  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  registered  qualified  electors 
of  the  District  accept  the  charter  set  forth  as 
title  IV  of  this  Act. 

BOARD  OF  ELECTIONS  AUTHOHITT 

Sec  702.  (a)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  in  this  part. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  part  E  of  title  VII 
of  this  Act  shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions In  the  performance  of  its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

REFERENDUM  BALLOT  AND  NOTICE  OF  VOTING 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled: 

"The  District  of  Columbia  SeU-Govern- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act, 

enacted ,  proposes  to  establish  a 

charter  for  the  governance  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  provides  that  the  charter 
shall  take  effect  only  If  It  Is  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  registered  qualified  voters  of 
the  District  voting  on  this  Issue. 

"Indicate  tn  one  of  the  squares  provided 
below  whether  you  are  for  or  against  the 
charter. 

"n  For  the  charter 

"□  Against  the  charter. 

"In  addition,  the  Act  referred  to  above 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Councils  if  a  majority  of  the 
registered  quallfled  voters  In  the  District  vote 
for  such  CouncUs. 

"Indicate  In  one  of  the  squares  provided 
below  whether  you  are  for  or  against  the 
establishment  of  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Councils. 

"D  For  Advisory  Neighborhood  CouncUs 

"D  Against  Advisorv  Neighborhood  Coun- 
cUs.". 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
make  such  changes  in  the  second  and  fotirth 
paragraphs  of  the  charter  referendum  ballot 
as  It  determines  to  be  necessary  to  permit 
the  use  of  voting  machines  if  such  machines 
are  used. 

(c)  Not  less  than  five  days  before  the  dats 
of  the  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of 
Elections  shaU  maU  to  each  registered  quall- 
fled elector  (1)  a  sample  of  the  charter  refer- 
endum ballot,  and  (2)  Information  showing 
the  polling  place  of  such  elector  and  the  date 
and  hours  of  voting. 

(d  )  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the  char- 
ter referendum,  the  B<.>ard  of  Elections  shaU 
publish.  In  one  or  more  uewipapers  of  general 
circulation  published  In  the  District,  a  list 
of  the  polling  places  and  the  date  and  bovirs 
of  voting. 

ACCEPTANCE  OR  NON ACCEPTANCE  Or  CHARTER 

Sec.  704  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  voting  In  the  charter  ref- 
erendum vote  for  the  charter,  the  charter 
shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result 
of  the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
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the  United  States,  as  provided  Ln  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  The  Bocu-d  of  Elections  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter 
referendum,  certify  the  results  of  the  charter 
referendum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Pa>t  B — Succession  in  OovEaNMXNT 

ABOLISHMENT     OF     CXISTTNG     GOVCBNMENT     AND 
TKANSrXX    or    rUNCTlONS 

Sec.  711.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council, 
the  offices  of  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  and  the  seven 
other  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  and  the  oCBces  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  established  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967,  are  abolished  as  of  noon 
January  2,  1975.  This  subsection  shall  not 
be  construed  to  reinstate  any  governmental 
body  or  office  In  the  District  abolished  in  said 
plan  or  otherwise  heretofore. 

CEKTAIN   0ELJ:GATED   FUNCTIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS 
OF  CERTAIN  AGENCIES 

Sec.  712.  No  function  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  (established  under  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967)  or 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  such  District  of  Columbia 
Council  or  Commissioner  has  delegated  to 
an  officer,  employee,  or  agency  (including 
any  body  of  or  under  such  agency)  of  the 
District,  nor  any  function  now  vested  pur- 
suant to  section  501  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967  In  the  District  Public 
Service  Commission.  Zoning  Advisory  Coiin- 
cll.  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment.  Office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds,  or  Armory  Board,  or 
In  any  officer,  employee,  or  body  of  or  under 
such  agency,  sbaill  be  considered  as  a  func- 
tion transferred  to  the  Council  pursuant  to 
section  711  of  this  Act.  Each  such  function 
la  hereby  transferred  to  the  officer,  employee, 
or  agency  (Including  any  body  of  or  under 
such  agency),  to  whom  or  to  which  It  was 
delegated,  or  In  whom  or  In  which  It  has 
remained  vested,  until  the  Mayor  or  Council 
established  under  this  Act.  or  both,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  herein  granted,  shall  revoke, 
modify,  or  transfer  such  delegation  or 
vesting. 

TBANSm  OF  PESSONNEL,  PBOPEKTT.  AND  FUNDS 

See.  713.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act.  of  functions  to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  agency 
or  officer,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  (as  of  the  time  of  such  transfer 
ot  functions)  to  the  Council,  to  the  Mayor, 
to  such  agency,  or  to  the  agency  of  which 
such  officer  Is  the  hetid,  for  use  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  functions  of  the  Coun- 
cil or  such  agency  or  officer,  the  personnel 
(except  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Assistant  to  the  Commission- 
er, the  Chairman  ot  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  the  other  mem- 
bers thereof,  all  of  whose  offices  are  abolished 
by  this  Act),  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  and  other 
funds  which  relate  primarily  to  the  func- 
tions so  transferred. 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) ,  such 
questions  shall  be  decided — 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget:  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  Council,  or  in  such  manner  aa  the  Coun- 
cil shall  provide.  If  such  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor 
If  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him 
or  to  any  other  officer  or  agency. 


(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  authorized  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Council,  the  Mayor,  or 
any  agency  by  this  section  which  the  Council 
or  the  bead  of  such  agency  shall  find  to  be  In 
excess  of  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Its  or  his  functions  shall. 
In  accordance  with  law.  be  retransferred  to 
other  positions  In  the  District  or  Federal 
Government  or  be  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  rea- 
son of  his  transfer  to  the  District  govern- 
ment under  this  Act  or  his  separation  from 
service  under  this  Act,  be  deprived  of  any 
civil  service  rights,  benefits  Euid  privileges 
held  by  him  prior  to  such  transfer  or  any 
right  of  appeal  or  review  he  may  have  by 
reason  of  his  separation  from  service. 

EXISTING     STATUTES.     REGULATIONS,     AND    OTHEJI 
ACTIONS 

Sbc.  714.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
other  action  in  respect  of  (and  any  regula- 
tion or  other  action  Issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  which 
any  function  is  transferred  by  this  Act  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  In- 
applicable by  or  under  authority  of  law, 
continue  In  effect  as  If  such  transfer  had  not 
been  made:  but  after  such  transfer,  refer- 
ences In  such  statute,  regulation,  or  other 
action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from  which 
a  transfer  is  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  the  officer  or 
agency  to  which  the  transfer  Is  made. 

(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  Includes,  without  limitation, 
any  rule,  order,  contract,  compact,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  grant,  authoriza- 
tion, permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
in  this  Act,  nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  applica- 
bility to  the  District  government  of  person- 
nel legislation  relating  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment until  such  time  as  the  Council  may 
otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equiva- 
lent coverage. 

PTNDINO    ACTIONS    AND    PBOCEEOINCS 

Sec.  715.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  Ju- 
dicial proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or 
against  any  officer  or  agency  In  his  or  Its 
official  capacity  or  In  relation  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  or  its  official  functions,  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act;  but  the  court,  unless  It  de- 
termines that  the  survival  of  such  suit,  ac- 
tion, or  other  proceedings  is  not  necessary 
for  purposes  of  settlement  of  the  questions 
involved,  shall  allow  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained, with  such  substitutions  as  to  parties 
as  are  appropriate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceed- 
ing lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  solely  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  but  such  action  or  proceeding 
shall  be  continued  with  such  substitutions 
as  to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  are 
appropriate. 

VACANCIES  REStTLTtNC  FSOM  ABOLISHMENT  OF 
COMMiaSIONEX  AND  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  COM- 
UISSIONEa 

Sec  716.  Until  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
after  the  first  Mayor  takes  office  under  this 
Act  no  vacancy  occurring  In  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  711,  abolishing 
the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
shall  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  such  agency  to  exercise  Its  functions: 
but  such  agency  may  take  action  only  if  a 
majority  of  the  members  holding  office  vote 
In  favor  of  it. 

BTATTTS    OF    THE    DISTEICT 

Sec  717.  (a)  All  of  the  territory  constitut- 
ing the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  be 
designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  and  con- 
tinue a  body  corporate,  as  provided  In  sec- 


tion 2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the 
District  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-102).  Said  Cor- 
poration shall  continue  to  be  charged  with 
all  the  duties,  obligations,  responsibilities, 
and  liabilities,  and  to  be  vested  with  all  of 
the  powers,  rights,  privileges.  Immunities, 
and  assets,  respectively.  Imposed  upon  and 
vested  In  said  Corporation  or  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

(b)  No  law  or  regulation  which  is  In  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  amended  or  repealed  by 
this  Act  except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided herein  or  to  the  extent  that  such  law 
or  regulation  Is  Inconsistent  with  this  Act, 
but  any  such  law  or  regulation  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  act  or  resolution  as 
authorized  In  this  Act,  or  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, except  that,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  752  of  this  Act.  such  au- 
thority to  repeal  shall  not  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Council  to  repeal  or  other- 
wise alter,  by  amendment  or  otherwise,  any 
provision  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  In  whole  or  In 
part. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  as  the  same  was  established  or  may 
be  subsequently  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31, 
1945   (59  Stat.  552). 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
COURT    SYSTEM 

Sec.  718.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabili- 
ties and  Tenure  shall  continue  as  provided 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
organization of  1970  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  part  C  of  title  rv  of  this  Act  and 
section  602(a)  (4). 

(b)  Tlie  term  and  qualifications  of  any 
Judge  of  any  District  of  Columbia  court,  and 
the  term  and  qualifications  of  any  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission  on 
Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure  appointed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  ot 
part  C  of  title  rv  of  this  Act.  No  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the 
term  of  any  such  Judge  or  member  of  such 
Commission.  Judges  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia courts  and  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabili- 
ties and  Tenure  appointed  after  the  effective 
date  of  title  rv  of  this  Act  shall  be  appointed 
according  to  part  C  ot  such  title  fv. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  amend,  repeal,  or  diminish  the  duties, 
rights,  privileges,  or  benefits  accruing  under 
sections  1561  through  1571  of  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  sections  703 
and  904  of  such  title,  dealing  with  the  retire- 
ment and  compensation  of  the  Judges  ot  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts. 

CONTINUATION    OT    THE    BOABD    OF    EDUCATION 

Sec.  719.  The  term  of  any  member  elected 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  section  496.  No  provision  ot 
such  ser'tlon  shall  be  construed  to  extend 
the  term  of  any  such  member  or  to  termi- 
nate the  term  of  any  such  member. 

Paet  C — Temporart  Provisions 
powcxs  of  the  president  during  transitional 

PERIOD 

Sec  721.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  take 
such  action  during  the  period,  following  the 
date  ot  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council,  by  Executive  order  or  otherwise, 
with  re^>ect  to  the  administration  of  the 
functions  of  the  District  government,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  of  Elec- 
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tlcns  properly  to  perform  Its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

REIMBURSABLE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 

Sec.  722.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  advance  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  sum  of  $750,000.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  use  (1)  In  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  Board  of  Elections  (Including  com- 
pensation of  the  members  thereof),  and  (2) 
In  otherwise  carrying  Into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  Interest,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
title  IV,  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

INTERIM    LOAN    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  723.  (a)  The  Mayor  Is  authorized  to 
accept  loans  for  the  District  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  lend  to  the  Mayor,  such  simis 
as  the  Mayor  may  determine  are  required  to 
complete  capital  projects  for  which  construc- 
tion and  construction  services  funds  have 
been  authorized  or  appropriated,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  Congress  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  title  IV.  In  addition,  such  loans  may 
Include  funds  to  pay  the  District's  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  adopted  regional  system  spec- 
ified In  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1969. 

(b)  Loans  advanced  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion during  any  six-month  period  shall  be 
at  a  rate  of  Interest  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  ot  the  beginning  of  such  period, 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  would  reflect  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury  for  borrowing 
at  a  maturity  approximately  equal  to  the 
period  of  time  the  loan  is  outstanding, 

(c)  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
In  section  603(b),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  loans  under  this  section. 

Part  D — Miscellaneous 

agreements    with    UNITED    STATES 

Sec.  731.  (a)  For  the  purpose  ot  preventing 
duplication  of  effort  or  for  the  purpose  of 
otherwise  promoting  efficiency  and  economy, 
any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may  furnish 
services  to  the  District  government  and  any 
District  officer  or  agency  may  furnish  services 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Except  where 
the  terms  and  conditions  governing  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  services  are  prescribed  by 
other  provisions  of  law,  such  services  shall 
bo  furnished  pursuant  to  an  agreement  (1) 
negotiated  by  the  Federal  and  District  au- 
thorities concerned,  and  (2)  approved  by 
the  Director  ot  the  Federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  by  the  Mayor.  Each 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  cost 
of  furnishing  such  services  shall  be  borne 
In  the  manner  provided  In  subsection  (c)  by 
the  government  to  which  such  services  are 
furnished  at  rates  or  charges  based  on  the 
actual  cost  of  furnishing  such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  in  the  agreement  delegate  any 
of  his  or  Its  functions  to  any  Federal  officer 
or  agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency 
may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any  of  his 
or  Its  functions  to  any  District  officer  or 
agency.  Any  functions  so  delegated  may  be 
exercised  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  delegation. 

(c)  The  cost  to  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  In  furnishing  services  to  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreements  are  author- 
ized to  be  paid.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  out  of  appropria- 
tions available  to  the  District  officers  and 
agencies  to  which  such  services  are  furnished. 
The  coots  to  each  District  officer  and  agency 
In  furnishing  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  are 
authorized  to  be  paid.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  out  of  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Congress  or  other 
funds  available  to  the  Federal  officers  and 
agencies  to  which  such  services  are  furnished, 
except  that  the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  shall  on  a  non-reimbursable  basis 
when  requested  by  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  assist  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice and  the  Executive  Protective  Service  In 
the  performance  of  their  respective  protec- 
tive duties  under  section  3066  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  section  302  of 
title  3   of  the  United  States  Code. 

PERSONAL    INTEREST    IN    CONTRACTS     OR 
TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  732.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
section  208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  forfeit  his  office  or  position. 

COMPENSATION    FROM    MORE    THAN    ONE    SOURCE 

Sec.  733.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this  Act, 
no  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve  or  to 
receive  compensation  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  ot  Elections  because  he  occupies  an- 
other office  or  position  or  because  he  receives 
compensation  (Including  retirement  com- 
pensation) from  another  source. 

(b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  position 
or  to  compensation  from  another  source  oth- 
erwise secured  to  such  a  person  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  Stales  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  such  Board, 
If  such  service  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  In  such  other  office 
or  position. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE COMMISSION  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIS- 
TRICT    MERIT    SYSTEM 

Sec.  734.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  Js  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  in  the 
further  development  of  the  merit  system  or 
systems  required  by  section  422(3)  and  the 
said  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  District  government  to 
make  available  Its  registers  of  ellglbles  as  a 
recruiting  source  to  fl.ll  District  positions  as 
needed.  The  costs  of  any  speclflc  services 
furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
may  be  compensated  for  under  the  provisions 
of  section  731  of  this  Act. 

REVENUE    SHARING     RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  735.  Section  141(c)  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat. 
919)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(c)  District  of  Columbia. — For  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  treated  both — 

"(1)  as  a  State  (and  any  reference  to  the 
Governor  ot  a  State  shall.  In  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  treated  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia), and 

"(2)  as  a  county  area  which  has  no  units 
of  local  government  (other  than  itself)  with- 
in Its  geographic  area.". 

INDEPENDENT    AUDIT 

Sec  736.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  audit  car- 
ried out  under  section  455.  the  accounts  and 
operations  of  tbe-TSlst^J^  government  shall 
be  audited  annually  by  tnfcvpeneral  Account- 
ing Office  In  accordance  with  such  principles 
and  procedures,  and  in  such  detail,  and  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  determination  of 
the  auditing  procedures  to  be  followed  and 
the  extent  of  the  examination  of  vouchers 
and  other  documents,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  give  due  regard  to  generally  ac- 
cepted principles  of  auditing,  including  con- 
sideration of  the  effectiveness  of  the  account- 
ing organizations  and  systems.  Internal  audit 
and  control,  and  related  administrative  prac- 
tices. The  representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 


counting Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  In  use  by  the  District  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  such  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
auditing  the  accounts  and  operations  of  the 
District  government. 

(b)  ( 1 )  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  TTie  reports  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall 
Include  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary 
to  keep  the  Congress,  the  Mayor,  and  the 
Council  Informed  of  the  operations  to  which 
reports  relate,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  advisable. 

(2)  After  the  Mayor  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard,  the  Council  may  make  such 
report,  together  vrtth  such  other  material  as 
It  deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for 
public  Inspection. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  after 
receipt  of  the  audit  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  shall  state  in  writing  to  the  Coun- 
cil, with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  has 
been  done  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Comptroller  General  in 
the  report. 

ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  737.  (a)  Subject  to  section  731,  the 
Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  or  agreements  con- 
cerning the  manner  and  method  by  which 
amounts  owed  by  the  District  to  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  United  States  to  the  Dis- 
trict, shall  be  ascertained  and  paid. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  reimburse 
the  District  for  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  the  District  in  connection  with  assem- 
blages, marches,  and  other  demonstrations 
In  the  District  which  relate  primarily  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  manner  and  meth- 
od ot  ascertaining  and  paying  the  amounts 
needed  to  so  reimburse  the  District  shall  be 
determined  by  agreement  entered  into  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict required  to  do  so  by  the  CouncU  shall 
provide  a  bond  with  such  surety  and  in  such 
amount  as  the  Council  may  require.  The 
premiums  for  all  such  bonds  shall  be  paid 
out  of  appropriations  for  the  District. 

ADVISORY    NEIGHBORHOOD    COUNCILS 

Sec.  738,  (a)  The  Council  shall  by  act  di- 
vide the  District  into  neighborhood  council 
areas  and,  upon  receiving  a  p>etltlon  signed 
by  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  of  a  neighborhood  council 
area,  shall  establish  for  that  neighborhood 
an  elected  advisory  neighborhood  council.  In 
designating  such  neighborhoods,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  consider  natural  geographic  bounda- 
ries, election  districts,  and  divisions  of  the 
District  made  for  the  purpose  of  administra- 
tion of  services. 

(b)  Elections  for  members  of  such  advis- 
ory neighborhood  council  shall  be  nonpar- 
tisan, shall  be  scheduled  to  coincide  with  the 
elections  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation held  In  the  District,  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board  of  Education.  Ad- 
visory neighborhood  council  members  shall 
be  elected  from  single  member  districts  with- 
in each  neighborhood  council  area  by  the  reg» 
Istered  qualified  electors  thereof. 

(c)  Each  advisory  neighborhood  council — 

(1)  may  advise  the  District  government  on 
matters  of  public  policy  including  decisions 
regarding  planning,  streets,  recreation,  so- 
cial services  programs,  health,  safety,  and 
sanitation  In  that  neighborhood  council  area; 

(2)  may  employ  staff  and  expend,  for  pub- 
lic purposes  within  Its  neighborhood  coun- 
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cU  •Tea.  public  funds  and  other  funds  do- 
nated to  It;  and 

(3)  sliall  have  such  other  powers  and  du- 
ties as  may  be  provided  by  act  of  the  Council. 

(d)  In  the  manner  provided  by  act  of  the 
Council,  In  addition  to  any  other  notice  re- 
quired by  law.  timely  notice  shall  be  given 
to  each  advisory  neighborhood  council  of  re- 
quested or  proposed  zoning  changes,  vari- 
ances, public  Improvements,  licenses  or  per- 
mits of  significance  to  neighborhood  plan- 
ning and  development  within  Its  nelghbor- 
bood  council  area  for  its  review,  comment, 
and  recommendation. 

(e)  In  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  smI- 
▼Isory  neighborhood  councils,  enable  them 
to  employ  such  staff  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
to  conduct  programs  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  In  a  neighborhood  council  area,  the 
District  government  shall  apportion  to  each 
advisory  neighborhood  council,  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  District  received  from  the  tax 
on  real  property  In  the  District  Including  Im- 
provements thereon,  a  sum  not  less  than  that 
part  of  such  revenue  raised  by  levying  1  cent 
per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  which  bears 
the  Ban:ie  ratio  to  the  full  sum  raised  there- 
by as  the  population  of  the  neighborhood 
bears  to  the  population  of  the  District.  The 
Council  may  authorize  additional  methods  of 
financing  advisory  neighborhood  councils. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  by  act  make  provi- 
sions for  the  handling  of  funds  and  accounts 
by  each  advisory  neighborhood  council  and 
shall  establish  guidelines  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  persons  by  each  advisory 
neighborhood  council  which  shall  include 
fixing  the  status  of  such  employees  with  re- 
spect to  the  District  government,  but  all  such 
provisions  and  guidelines  shall  be  uniform 
for  all  advisory  neighborhood  councils  and 
shall  provide  that  decisions  to  employ  and 
discharge  employees  shall  be  made  by  the 
advisory  neighborhood  council.  These  pro- 
visions shall  conform  to  the  extent  practic- 
able to  the  regular  budgetary,  expenditure 
and  auditing  procedures  and  the  personnel 
merit  system  of  the  District. 

(g)  The  Council  shall  have  authority  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
to  leglalate  with  respect  to  the  advisory 
neigbborhood  councils  established  In  thU 
■ectlon. 

NATION  AI.  CAPITAL  BEKVICE  ABZA 

Sec.  739.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  National  Capital 
Service  Area  which  shall  Include,  subject  to 
the  following  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
principal  Federal  monuments,  the  White 
House,  the  Capitol  Building,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Building,  and  the  Fed- 
eral executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  office 
buildings  located  adjacent  to  the  Mall  and 
the  Capitol  Building,  and  Is  more  partic- 
ularly described  In  subsection   (f). 

(b)  There  Is  established  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  National  Capital 
Service  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  The  President,  through  the 
National  Capital  Service  Director,  shall  as- 
sure that  there  is  provided,  utilizing  District 
of  Columbia  governmental  services  to  the 
extent  practicable,  within  the  area  specified 
In  subsection  la)  and  particularly  described 
in  subsection  (fi.  adequate  Are  protection 
and  sanitation  services  Except  with  respect 
to  that  portion  of  the  National  Capital  Serv- 
ice Area  comprising  the  United  States  Capitol 
Buildings  and  Orounds  as  defined  In  sections 
1  and  16  of  tbe  Act  of  July  31.  1946.  as  amend- 
ed (40  UjB.C  lesa  and  193m),  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Building  and  Orounds 
as  dsflned  in  section  11  of  tbe  Act  of  Au- 
gust la.  1949,  as  amended  (40  Ufi  C  13p). 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  Buildings  and 
Orounds  as  defined  In  section  11  of  tbe  Act 
of  August  4.  1960,  as  amended  (3  UBC.  IflTJ) , 
the  National  Capital  Service  Director  shall 
assure  that  there  is  provided  within  the  re- 
mainder of  such  area  specified  in  subsection 


(a)  and  subsection  (f ) .  adequate  police  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  of  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

(c)  The  National  CapltsJ  Service  Director 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  maximum  rate  as  may  be  established 
from  time  to  time  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  of  section  6314  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  Director  may  ap- 
point, subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  and  fix  the 
pay  of.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  3  of  chapter  63 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary. 

(d)  Section  45  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  militia 
of  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  1.  1889  (DC.  Code.  sec.  39-603),  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "United  States 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia."  the 
following:  "or  for  the  National  Capital  Serv- 
ice Director.". 

(e)  (1)  Within  one  year  after  tbe  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  feasibility  and  advisa- 
bility of  combining  the  Executive  Protective 
Service  and  the  United  States  Park  Police 
within  the  National  Capital  Service  Area, 
and  placing  them  under  the  National  Capital 
Service  Director. 

(3 )  Such  report  shall  Include  such  recom- 
mendations. Including  recommendations  for 
legislative  and  executive  action,  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  necessary  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1 1  of  this  subsection. 

(f)(1)(A)  The  National  Capital  Service 
Area  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  more 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  that  point  on  the  present 
Virginia-District  of  Columbia  boundary  due 
west  of  the  northernmost  point  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island  and  running  due  east  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Potomac  River; 

thence  generally  south  along  the  shore  at 
the  mean  high  water  mark  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Kennedy  Center; 

thence  east  along  the  north  side  of  tbe 
Kennedy  Center  to  a  point  where  It  reaches 
the  E  Street  Expressway; 

thence  east  on  the  expressway  to  E  Street 
Northwest  and  thence  east  on  E  Street 
Northwest   to  Eighteenth  Street  Northwest; 

thenoe. .south  on  Eighteenth  Street  North- 
west to  Constitution  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  Constitution  Avenue  to 
Seventeenth  Street  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Seventeenth  Street  North- 
west to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
Jackson  Place  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Jackson  Place  to  H  Street 
Northwest; 

thence  east  on  H  Street  Northwest  to 
Madison  Place  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Madison  Place  North- 
west to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  North- 
west to  Fifteenth  Street  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Fifteenth  Street  North- 
west  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

theuce  southeast  on  Pennyslvanla  Avenue 
Northwest  to  John  Marshall  Place  Northwest; 

thencs  north  on  John  Marshall  Place 
Northwest  to  C  Street  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  C  Street  Northwest  to  Third 
Street  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Third  Street  Northwest 
to  D  Street  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  D  Street  Northwest  to  Sec- 
ond Street  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northwest 
to  the  intersection  of  Constitution  Avenue 
Northwest  and  Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest; 

tbsnce  northeast  on  Louisiana  Avenue 
Northwest   to  North  Capitol  Street; 


theiice  north  on  North  Capitol  Street  to 
Massachusetts  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  southeast  on  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Northwest  so  as  to  encompass  Union  Square; 

thence  following  Union  Square  to  P  Street 
Northeast; 

thence  east  on  F  Street  Northeast  to  Sec- 
ond Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northeast 
to  D  Street  Northeast; 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Northeast  to  First 
Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  First  Street  Northeast 
to  Maryland  Avenue  Northeast; 

thence  generally  north  and  east  on  Mary- 
land Avenue  to  Second  Street  ^ortheast; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northeast 
to  C  Street  Southeast; 

thence  west  on  C  Street  Southeast  to  New 
Jersey  Avenue  Southeast; 

thence  south  on  New  Jersey  Avenue  South- 
east to  D  Street  Southeast; 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Southeast  to  Canal 
Street  Parkway; 

thence  southeast  on  Canal  Street  Parkway 
to  E  Street  Southeast; 

thence  west  on  E  Street  Southeast  to  the 
Intersection  of  Canal  Street  Southwest  and 
South  Capitol  Street; 

thence  northwest  on  Canal  Street  South- 
west to  Second  Street  Southwest; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Southwest 
to  Virginia  Avenue  Southwest; 

thence  generally  west  on  Virginia  Avenue 
to  Third  Street  Southwest; 

thence  north  on  Third  Street  Southwest 
to  C  Street  Southwest; 

thence  west  on  C  Street  Southwest  to  Sixth 
Street  Southwest; 

thence  north  on  Sixth  Street  Southwest  to 
Independence  Avenue; 

thence  west  on  Independence  Aevnue  to 
Twelfth  Street  Southwest; 

thence  south  on  Twelfth  Street  Southwest 
to  D  Street  Southwest; 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Southwest  to 
Fourteenth  Street  Southwest; 

thence  south  on  Fourteenth  Street  South- 
west to  the  middle  of  the  Washington 
Channel; 

thence  generally  south  and  east  along 
the  midchannel  of  the  Washington  Channel 
to  a  point  due  west  of  the  northern  bound- 
ary  line   of    Port   Lesley   McNalr; 

thence  due  east  to  the  side  of  the  Wash- 
ington Channel; 

thence  following  generally  south  and  east 
along  the  side  of  the  Washington  Channel 
at  the  mean  high  water  mark,  to  the  point 
of  confluence  with  the  Anacostla  River,  and 
along  the  northern  shore  at  the  mean  high 
water  mark  to  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge; 

thence  generally  south  and  east  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Anacostla  River; 

thence  generally  south  and  west  along 
such  shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  to 
the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Anacostla  and 
Potomac  Rivers; 

thence  generally  south  along  the  eastern 
shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  of  the 
Potomac  Elver  to  the  jxjlnt  where  It  meets 
the  present  southeastern  boundary  line  of 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

thence  south  and  west  along  such  south- 
eastern boundary  line  to  the  point  where 
it  meets  the  present  Virginia-District  of 
Columbia  boundary; 

thence  generaJly  north  and  west  up  the 
Potomac  River  along  the  Virginia-District  of 
Columbia  boundary  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 

(B)  Where  the  area  In  paragraph  (1)  is 
bounded  by  any  street,  such  street,  and  any 
sidewalk  thereof,  shall  b«  included  within 
such  area. 

(3)  Any  Federal  real  property  affronting  or 
abutting,  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
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this  Act.  the  area  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  such  area. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (3). 
Federal  real  property  affronting  or  abutting 
svich  area  described  In  paragraph  (1)  shall — 

(A)  be  deemed  to  Include,  but  not  limited 
lo.  Port  Lesley  McNalr,  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  the  Anacostla  Naval  Annex,  the  United 
Slates  Naval  Station,  Boiling  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  Naveil  Research  Laboratory;  and 

(B|  not  be  construed  to  Include  any  area 
situated  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
boundary  as  It  existed  Immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  nor 
be  construed  to  Include  any  portion  of  the 
Anacostla  Park  situated  east  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge,  or  any 
portion  of  the  Rock  Creek  Park. 

(g)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  sur- 
vey of  the  area  described  In  this  section  In 
order  to  establish  the  proper  metes  and 
bounds  of  such  area,  and  to  file,  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  place  as  he  may  designate,  a 
map  and  a  legal  description  of  such  area, 
and  such  description  and  map  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  It  Included  In 
this  Act.  except  that  correctloiis  of  clerical, 
typographical  and  other  errors  In  any  such 
legal  descriptions  and  map  may  be  made.  In 
conducting  such  survey,  the  President  shall 
make  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
In  order  to  exclude  from  the  National  Capital 
Service  Area  any  privately  owned  properties, 
and  buildings  and  adjacent  parking  facilities 
owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  President 
shall,  to  the  extent  that  such  survey,  legal 
description,  and  map  involves  areas  com- 
prising the  United  States  Capitol  Buildings 
and  Grounds  as  defined  In  sections  1  and  16 
of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1946,  as  amended  (40 
use.  193a  and  193m),  and  other  buildings 
and  grounds  under  the  care  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  consult  with  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol. 

(3)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1946, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  20,  1967 
(60  Stat.  718;  81  Stat.  275;  40  U.S.C.  193a). 
Is  hereby  amended  to  include  within  the 
definition  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  the  following  streets:  "Independ- 
ence Avenue  from  the  west  curb  of  First 
Street  S.E.  to  the  east  ciu-b  of  First  Street 
S.W.,  New  Jersey  Avenue  S.E.  from  the  south 
curb  of  Independence  Avenue  to  the  north 
curb  of  D  Street  S  E  ,  South  Capitol  Street 
from  the  south  curb  of  Independence  Ave- 
nue to  the  north  curb  of  D  Street:  Delaware 
Avenue  S.W.  from  the  south  curb  of  C  Street 
S.W.  to  the  north  curb  of  D  Street  S.W.,  C 
Street  from  the  west  curb  of  First  Street  S.E. 
to  the  intersection  of  First  and  Canal  Streets, 
S.W.,  D  Street  from  the  west  curb  of  First 
Street  S.E.  to  the  intersection  of  Canal  Street 
and  Delaware  Avenue  S.W.,  that  part  of  First 
Street  lying  west  of  the  outer  face  of  the 
curb  of  the  sidewalk  on  the  east  side  thereof 
from  D  Street,  N.E.  to  D  Street  S  E.,  that 
part  of  First  Street  within  the  east  and  west 
curbllnes  thereof  extending  from  the  north 
side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W.  to  the  in- 
tersection of  C  Street  and  Canal  Street  S.W,. 
Including  the  two  circles  within  svich  area. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
repealing,  or  otherwise  altering,  modifying, 
affecting,  or  superseding  thase  provisions 
of  law  in  effect  on  the  date  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this 
Act  vesting  authority  In  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  police  and  Library  of  Con- 
gress police  to  nxake  arrests  In  adjacent 
streets.  Including  First  Street  N.E.  and  First 
Street  S.E", 

(4)  Section  0  of  the  Act  of  July  81.  1M6. 
as  amended  (40  USC  ai3a) ,  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "or  of  any  State,"  and  inserting  in 


lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any  state,". 

(5)  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  the  following;  ",  with 
the  exception  of  the  streets  and  roadways 
shown  on  the  map  referred  to  In  section  1 
of  this  Act  as  being  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.". 

(6)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1946,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  213b),  is 
amended  by  deleting:  ",  except  on  those 
streets  and  roadways  shown  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1  of  this  Act  as  being  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(7)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1946, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  193a).  Is  amended  by 
deleting  " :  Provided,  That  those  streets  and 
roadways  In  said  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  shown  on  said  map  as  being  under 
the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  con- 
tinue under  such  Jurisdiction  and  control, 
and  said  Commissioners  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  there- 
of: Provided  further,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "includ- 
ing those  streets  and  roadways  In  said  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds  as  shown  on  said 
map  as  being  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  except  that  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  and  Improvement  of 
those  portions  of  the  following  streets  which 
are  situated  between  tbe  curbllnes  thereof: 
Constitution  Avenue  from  Pli^t  Street  Ni. 
to  Second  Street  N.W.,  First  Street  from  D 
Street  N.E.  to  D  Street  S.E.,  D  Street  from 
First  Street  S.E.  to  Canal  Street  S.W.,  and 
First  Street  from  the  north  side  of  Louisiana 
Avenue  to  the  Intersection  of  C  Street  and 
Canal  Street  S.W.:  Proi-tded,", 

(8)  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  18, 
1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  13n),  is 
amended  by  deleting  "or  of  any  State"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "any  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  of  any  State,". 

(9)  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1950, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  167h).  is  amended  by 
deleting  "or  of  any  State  '  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following : 
"any  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of 
any  State,". 

(h)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  specifically 
provided  by  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  amendments  made  by  this  section,  noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  Buildings  and  Orounds 
as  defined  in  sections  1  and  16  of  the  Act 
of  July  31.  1946,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  193a, 
193m) ,  or  to  any  other  buildings  and  grounds 
under  the  care  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing and  Grounds  as  defined  in  section  1 1  of 
the  Act  of  August  18.  1949,  as  amended  (40 
use.  13p),  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
Buildings  and  Orounds  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1950.  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  167J).  and  except  to  the 
extent  herein  specifically  provided.  Including 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  repeal. 
amend,  alter,  modify,  or  supersede  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1946.  as  amended 
(40  use.  193a  et  seq.) .  or  any  other  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  of 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  ap- 
plicable exclusively  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto,  in  effect  on  the  date  Im- 
mediately precedliig  the  effective  date  of 
title  IV  of  this  Act  pertaining  to  said  build- 
ings and  grounds,  or  any  existing  authority, 
with  respect  to  such  buildings  and  grounds, 
vested  by  law.  or  otherwise,  on  such  date 
immediately   preceding   such   effective   date. 


tn  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatlvee, 
tbe  Congress,  or  any  committee  or  commis- 
sion or  board  thereof,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  legislative 
branch,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  any  of  the  services  and 
facilities  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  rend- 
ered or  furnished  (Including  maintenance  of 
streets  and  highways,  and  services  under 
section  731  of  this  Act)  shall,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  made  available  to  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Congress,  or 
any  committee  or  commission  or  board  there- 
of, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  or  any 
other  officer  of  the  legislative  branch  vested 
by  law  or  otherwise  on  such  date  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  effective  date  of  title  IV 
of  this  Act  with  authority  over  such  build- 
ings and  grounds,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  the  Marshal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  upon  their  request,  and,  if  pay- 
ment would  be  required  for  the  rendition  or 
furnishing  of  a  similar  service  or  facility  to 
any  other  Federal  agency,  payment  therefor 
shall  be  made  by  the  recipient  thereof,  upon 
presentation  of  proper  vouchers.  In  advance 
or  by  reimbursement  (as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties  rendering  and  receiving  such 
services). 

(1)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  In  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  amendments  made  by  this  section, 
all  general  laws  of  the  United  States  and  all 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  applicable 
exclusively  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding regulations  and  rules  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto,  in  effect  on  the  date  im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  title 
IV  of  this  Act  and  which,  on  such  date 
Immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
such  title,  are  applicable  to  and  within  the 
areas  included  within  the  National  Capital 
Service  Area  pursuant  to  this  section  shall, 
on  and  after  such  effective  date,  continue  to 
be  applicable  to  and  within  such  National 
Capital  Sen-ice  Area  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted,  and  shall  remain  so  applicable 
until  such  time  as  they  are  repealed, 
amended,  altered,  modified,  or  suf)erseded, 
and  stich  laws,  regulations  and  rules  shall 
thereafter  be  applicable  to  and  within  such 
area  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  so  pro- 
vided by  any  such  amendment,  alteration,  or 
modification. 

(J)  In  no  case  shall  any  person  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  or  otherwise  participate  in 
any  manner  In  any  election  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  solely  because  such  f>erson  resides 
within  the  National  Capital  Service  Area. 

EMZJtGSNCY  CONTaOL  OF   POLICE 

Sec.  740.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  whenever  the  President  of 
the  United  States  determines  that  special 
conditions  of  an  emergency  nature  exist 
which  require  the  use  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  for  Federal  purposes,  he  may 
direct  the  Mayor  to  provide  him  and  the 
Mayor  shall  provide,  such  services  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  as  the  President  may 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate  In  no  case, 
however,  shall  such  services  made  available 
pursuant  to  any  such  direction  under  this 
subsection  extend  for  a  period  In  excess  of 
forty-eight  hovirs  unless  the  President  has. 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  period,  noti- 
fied the  Chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
Members  of  the  Committees  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  writing  as  to  the  reason 
for  such  direction  and  the  period  of  time 
during  which  the  need  for  such  services  is 
likely  to  continue. 

(b)   Subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  subsec- 
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ttoa  (e)  of  tUa  aeetlon,  •ocb  awvlcea  mule 
•vBllable  tn  •coordance  vUb  suboectloa  (*) 
of  this  aactloo  ahaU  tenmliiat*  upon  tbe 
•ad  of  sucb  ainergwncy.  Um  explrauon  of  a 
pprlod  of  thln7  days  foOowlAg  tbe  d*t«  on 
which  such  lerrtoes  are  Orat  made  available, 
or  the  adoption  of  a  reaoluttoo  by  either 
the  Sen&te  or  the  House  of  RepreaentatlTen 
providing  for  sucb  tcrmlnatioa.  whlcbever 
first  occurs. 

(c)  NoCwlthEtandrng  the  foregoing  proyl- 
■loos  of  thla  section,  tn  any  case  In  which 
•uch  sarncee  are  made  available  In  accord- 
ance wlUi  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  during  any  period  of  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congreos  sine  die,  such 
■ervlces  shall  terminate  upon  the  end  of  the 
emergency,  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-day 
period  following  the  date  on  which  Congreaa 
first  convenes  following  such  adjournment, 
or  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Bepresen  tat  Ives 
providing  for  such  terminatloa.  whichever 
first  occurs. 

Id)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  for  In 
subsection  ic)  of  this  section,  no  such  serv- 
ices made  available  pursuant  to  the  dlrecuon 
of  tbe  President  pursuant  to  subsection  la) 
of  this  section  shall  extend  for  any  period 
In  excess  of  thirty  days,  unless  the  Senate  and 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  approve  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  sucb  an  ex- 
tension. 

HOLDING  gmCK  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Sxc.  741.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vUlon  of  law,  no  person  who  Is  otherwise 
qualified  to  hold  tbe  office  of  Chairman  or 
member  of  tbe  Council  or  Mayor  aball  be 
disqualified  from  being  a  candidate  for  such 
office  by  reason  of  his  employment  in  the 
competitive  or  excepted  service  of  tbe  United 
States.  For  tbe  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  candidate  on 
and  after  tbe  date  he  qualifies  under  applica- 
ble provisions  of  law  In  tbe  District  to  have 
bis  name  placed  on  tbe  ballot  In  either  a 
primary  or  general  election  for  tbe  office  for 
which  be  Is  a  candidate.  Sucb  candidacy  shall 
terminate — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  a  person  who  has  been 
defeated  tn  a  primary  election  held  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  tbe  office  for  wblch  be  Is 
a  candidate,  on  tbe  day  of  sucb  primary  elec- 
tion: 

(2)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  is  de- 
feated In  tbe  general  election  held  for  tbe 
office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  on  tbe 
date  of  such  general  election;  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  Is  elected 
In  tbe  general  election  held  for  the  office  for 
which  he  is  a  candidate,  on  tbe  date  such 
person  assumes  sucb  office. 

OPTN    IC^RTNCS 

Sk.  742.  (a)  All  meetings  (including  hear- 
ings) of  any  department,  agency,  tKiard,  or 
commission  of  tbe  District  government,  in- 
cluding meetings  of  the  District  Council,  at 
which  official  action  of  any  kind  is  talcen  shall 
be  open  to  tbe  public.  No  resolution,  rule, 
act,  regulation  or  other  official  action  shall 
be  effective  unless  taken,  made,  or  enacted 
at  such  a  meeting. 

(b)  A  written  transcript  or  a  transcription 
shall  be  kept  for  all  such  meetings  and  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  during  nor- 
mal business  hours  of  tbe  District  govern- 
ment. Copies  of  such  written  transcripts  or 
copies  of  such  transcriptions  shall  be  avail- 
able upon  request  to  tbe  public  at  reasonable 
cost. 

nUCIKATIOM   or  TKK   OISTSICT'S  AUTHOBITT   TO 
■ORXOW    rSOM    TUJC   TXXASUBT 

S«e.  743.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorise  tbe  Commls- 
aloners  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow 
funds  (or  capital  improvement  programs  and 

to  amend  provlalona  of  law  relating  to  Ped- 
erai  Oovemment  participation  in  meeting 
costs   of   maintaining   the   Nation's   Capital 


City",  approved  June  «.  10S8  (77  Stat.  183: 
DC.  Code,  sec  0-230) ,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  aubaectlona  (b).  (c),  (d).  and  (e). 

(b)  Tbe  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing 
loans  from  tbe  United  States  Treasory  for 
the  expansion  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
water  system",  approved  June  3.  1950  (80 
Stat.  106;  DC.  Code.  sec.  43-lMO),  U  i«- 
pealed. 

(c)  Title  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
autbonae  tbe  financing  of  a  program  of  pub- 
lic works  construction  foe  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
May  18,  1954  (6«  Stat  108).  is  ametided  by 
striking  out  sections  213,  214,  218.  317.  and 
318  (DC.  Code,  sections  43-1813,  43-1813,  43- 
1615,  43-1816.  and  43-1817),  autborlalng 
loans  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
sanitary  and  combined  sewer  systems  of  tbe 
District. 

(d)  Section  403  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  ap- 
proved May  18,  1954  (68  Stat.  iiO:  DC.  Code, 
sec.  7-133).  authorizing  loans  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  District  of 
Coiumtela  highway  construction  program,  la 
repealed. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  relieve  the  District  of  lu  obli- 
gation to  repay  any  loan  made  to  it  under 
the  authority  of  tbe  Acta  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding Eut>sectlons,  nor  to  preclude  the  Dis- 
trict from  using  the  unexpended  tialance  of 
any  sucb  loan  appropriated  to  the  District 
prior  to  the  ellecuve  date  of  this  provision, 
nor  to  prevent  the  District  from  fulfilling  tbe 
provisions  of  section  723. 

Past   E — Akkmumknts   to   thk   Disraicr   or 
CoLUMaia  Election  Act 

AMXNOMXMTS 

Sec.  761.  Tbe  District  of  ColumbU  Election 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  1-1101—1-1115)  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  first  section  of  sucb  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  1-1101)  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "Board  of  Education.",  tbe 
following:  "the  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Mayor". 

(3)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
1-1102)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  Tbe  term  'Council'  or  'Council  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia'  means  tbe  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  established  pursu- 
ant to  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oov- 
ernxnent  and  Oovernmental  Reorganization 
Act. 

"(0)  Tlie  term  'Mayor'  means  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  established 
pursuant  to  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Ctovemment  and  Oovernmental  Beorganlza- 
tton  Act." 

(3)  Subsections  (b),  (I).  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  8  of  sucb  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Delegate.  Mayor,  Chair- 
man of  tbe  District  Council  and  the  four  at- 
large  members  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  elected 
by  the  registered  qualified  electors  of  the 
District  of  Colifmbla  in  a  general  election. 
Each  candidate  for  tbe  office  of  Delegate, 
Mayor,  Chairman  of  tbe  District  Council,  and 
at-larg«  members  of  tbe  CouncU  In  any  gen- 
eral election  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (J)  of  this  section  and 
section  10(d),  have  been  elected  by  tbe  reg- 
istered qualified  electors  of  the  District  as 
such  candidate  by  the  next  preceding  pri- 
mary election. 

"(B)  (1)  A  member  of  tbe  office  of  Council 
(other  than  the  Chairman  and  any  member 
elected  at  large)  shall  be  elected  in  a  general 
election  by  the  registered  qualified  electors 
of  the  respective  ward  of  the  District  from 
which  tbe  Individual  seeking  such  office  was 
elected  as  a  candidate  for  such  office  as  pro- 
vided in  clause   (il)    of  this  paragraph 

"(it)  Each  candidate  for  tbe  ofllce  of  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Council  (other  than  Chairman 
and  at-larg»  nvembers)  stiall,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subsection  (j)   of  this  sec- 


tion and  section  T0(d),  have  been  elected  ns 
such  a  candidate,  by  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  ward  of  the  District  frcm 
which  such  individual  was  nomlnsted,  at  f'.e 
next  preceding  primary  election  to  fill  such 
office  within  that  ward. 

'•(2)  The  nomination  ani  election  of  any 
Individual  to  the  office  of  Del-gste,  Mayer, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  No  political  party  shill  be  quali- 
fied to  hold  a  primary  election  to  select  can- 
didates for  election  to  any  such  office  in  a 
general  election  unless.  In  the  next  preceding 
election  year,  at  least  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  votes  were  cast  In  the  general  elec- 
tion for  a  candidate  of  such  party  for  any 
such  office  or  for  its  candidates  for  electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 

"(I)  (1)  Each  Individual  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate, 
Mayor.  Chairman  of  the  Council,  or  at-large 
member  of  the  (Council  shall  be  nominated 
for  any  such  office  by  a  petition  (A)  filed 
with  the  Board  not  later  than  sixty  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  primary  election,  and 
(B)  signed  by  at  least  two  thousand  regis- 
tered qualliled  electors  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  nominee,  or  by  1  per  centum  of 
the  d\aly  registered  members  of  such  political 
party,  whichever  Is  less,  as  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Board  of  Elections  as  of  the  one 
hundred  fourteenth  day  before  the  date  of 
such  election. 

"(2)  Each  Individual  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  candidate  for  the  office  of  member 
of  the  Council  (other  than  the  Chairman 
and  at-large  members)  shall  be  nominated 
for  such  office  by  a  petition  (A)  filed  with 
the  Bocu-d  not  later  than  sixty  days  before 
the  date  of  such  primary  election,  and  (B) 
signed  by  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  In  the  ward  from  which  such  Indi- 
vidual seeks  election  who  are  duly  registered 
in  such  ward  under  section  7  of  this  Act, 
and  who  are  of  the  same  political  peu-ty  as 
the  nominee. 

"(3)  A  nominating  petition  for  a  candi- 
date In  a  primary  election  for  any  sucb  of- 
fice may  not  be  circulated  for  signature  be- 
fore the  one  hundred  fourteenth  day  preced- 
ing tbe  date  of  such  election  and  may  not  be 
filed  with  the  Board  before  the  eighty-fifth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  nominating  petitions. 
The  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  of  each 
political  party  in  each  such  primary  elec- 
tion as  to  enable  a  voter  of  such  party  to 
vote  for  nominated  candidates  of  that  party. 

"(J)  (I)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for 
tbe  office  of  Delegate,  Mayor,  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  or  member  of  the  Council  may, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
be  nominated  directly  as  such  a  candidate 
for  election  for  such  office  (including  any 
such  election  to  be  held  to  fill  a  vacancy). 
Sucb  person  shall  be  nominated  by  a  peti- 
tion (A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  less  than 
sUty  days  before  tbe  date  of  such  general 
election,  and  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  member 
of  the  Council  (other  than  the  Chairman 
or  an  at-large  member),  signed  by  five  hun- 
dred voters  who  are  duly  registered  under 
section  7  In  the  ward  from  which  the  candi- 
date seeks  election:  and  in  the  ca.*  of  a  per- 
son who  18  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Dele- 
gate, Mayor.  Chairman  of  the  Council,  or  at- 
large  member  of  the  Council,  signed  by  duly 
registered  voters  equal  In  number  to  1  '4  per 
centum  of  tbe  total  number  of  registered 
voters  In  tbe  District,  as  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords of  tbe  Board  as  of  one  hundred  four- 
teen days  before  the  date  of  such  election, 
or  by  three  thousand  persons  duly  registered 
under  section  7,  whichever  is  less.  No  signa- 
tures on  such  a  petition  may  be  counted 
which  have  been  made  on  such  petition  more 
than  one  hundred  fourteen  days  before  the 
date  of  such  election. 
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"(2)  Nominations  under  this  subsection 
for  candidates  for  election  in  a  general  elec- 
tion to  any  office  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect  with  respyect 
to  any  person  whose  name  has  appeared  on 
the  ballot  of  a  primary  election  for  that  office 
held  within  eight  months  t>efore  the  date  of 
such  general  election. 

"(k)(l)  In  each  general  election  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Council  (other  than 
the  office  of  the  Chairman  or  an  at-large 
member)  the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots 
in  each  ward  to  enable  a  voter  registered  In 
that  ward  to  vote  for  any  one  candidate  who 

(A)  baa  been  duly  elected  by  any  political 
party  in  the  next  preceding  primary  election 
for  such  office  from  such  ward,  (B)  has  been 
duly  nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  such 
office  In  sucb  ward  pursuant  to  section  10(d) , 
or  (C)  has  been  nominated  directly  as  a 
candidate  for  such  office  in  sucb  ward  under 
subsection  (J)   of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 
of  Chairman  and  member  of  the  Council  at 
large,  the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots  to 
enable  a  registered  qualified  elector  to  vote 
for  as  many  candidates  for  election  as  mem- 
bers at  large  as  there  are  memt>ers  at  large 
to  be  elected  In  such  election.  Including  the 
Chairman.  Such  candidates  shall  be  only 
those  persons  who  (A)  have  been  duly 
elected  by  any  political  party  \n  the  next 
preceding   primary   election   for   such   office, 

(B)  have  been  duly  nominated  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  such  office  pursuant  to  section  10(d), 
or  (C)  have  been  nominated  directly  as  a 
candidate  under  subsection  (j)  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 
of  Delegate  and  Mayor,  the  Board  shall  ar- 
range tbe  ballots  to  enable  a  registered  qual- 
ified elector  to  vote  for  any  one  of  the 
candidates  for  any  such  office  who  (A)  has 
been  duly  elected  by  any  political  party  in 
the  next  preceding  primary  election  for  such 
office,  (B)  has  been  duly  nominated  to  fill  a 
vacancy  In  such  office  pursuant  to  section 
10(d),  or  (C(  has  been  nominated  directly 
as  a  candidate  under  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1110)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  "(A)"  immediately  before  the 
word  "Except  ",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the 
case  of  special  elections  under  this  Act  pri- 
mary elections  of  each  political  party  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday 
in  September  In  1974,  and  every  second  year 
thereafter,  and  general  election  for  such 
offices  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November  In  1974  and 
every  second  year  thereafter. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the 
case  of  a  special  election  under  this  Act,  pri- 
mary elections  of  each  political  party  for  the 
office  of  Mayor  and  Chairman  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday 
in  September  of  every  fourth  year,  commenc- 
ing with  calendar  year  1974,  and  the  general 
election  for  such  office  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  No- 
vember In  1974  and  every  fourth  year  there- 
after". 

(6)  Paragraphs  (6).  (7),  (8).  and  (9)  of 
section  10(a)  of  sucb  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
1-1110)  are  repealed,  and  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  such  section  10(a)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  With  respect  to  special  elections  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Board 
may  establish  the  dates  on  which  such  spe- 
cial elections  are  to  be  held  and  prescribe 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may,  in 
the  Board's  opinion,  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  conduct  of  such  elections  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  prescrllwd  for 
other  elections  held   pursuant   to  this  Act. 

"(5)   General  elections  for  members  of  the 


Board  of  Education  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
of  each  odd-numbered  calendar  year." 

(6)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1110)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "other 
than  general  elections  for  the  Office  of  Dele- 
gate and  for  members  of  the  Board  ol  Edu- 
cation.". 

(7)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1110)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "other  than  an  election  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education". 

(8)  Section  10(d)  of  sucb  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1110)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  any  official,  other 
than  the  Delegate,  I4ayor,  member  of  the 
Council,  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, or  a  winner  of  a  primary  election  for 
the  office  of  Delegate,  Mayor,  or  member  of 
the  Council,  elected  pursuant  to  this  Act 
dies,  resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to  serve 
during  his  or  her  term  of  office  leaving  no 
p-rson  elected  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of  office, 
the  successor  or  successors  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term  shall  be  chosen  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  of  the  duly  authorized 
party  committee,  except  that  such  successor 
shall  have  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
Act  for  such  office.  In  the  event  that  such  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Delegate,  Mayor,  or  member  of 
the  Cornell  who  has  been  declared  the  win- 
ner In  tbe  preceding  primary  election  of 
such  office,  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  not 
later  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  next  gen- 
eral election  for  sucb  office,  by  nomination 
by  the  party  committee  of  the  party  which 
nominated  his  predecessor.  In  the  event  that 
such  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  Dele- 
gate more  than  eight  months  before  the  ex- 
piration of  its  term  of  office,  the  Board  shall 
call  special  elections  to  fill  such  vacancy 
for  the  remainder  of  its  term  of  office." 

(9)  The  first  sentence  of  section  15  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1115)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "No  person  shall  be  a 
candidate  for  more  than  one  office  on  the 
Board  of  Education  or  the  Council  in  any 
election  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation or  Council,  and  no  person  shall  be 
a  candidate  for  more  than  one  office  on  the 
Council  in  any  primary  election." 

( 10)  Section  15  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec- 
1-1115)  is  further  amended  (I)  by  designat- 
ing the  existing  text  of  such  section  as  sub- 
section (a),  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  person  who  Is  holding  the  office 
of  Mayor,  Delegate,  chairman  or  member  of 
the  Council,  or  member  of  the  School  Board 
shall,  while  holding  sucb  office,  be  eligible 
as  a  candidate  for  any  other  of  sucb  offices 
In  any  primary  or  general  election,  unless 
the  term  of  the  office  which  he  so  holds  ex- 
pires on  or  prior  to  the  date  on  which  he 
would  be  eligible,  if  elected  in  such  primary 
or  general  election,  to  take  the  office  with 
respect  to  which  such  election  Is  held." 

DISTRICT    COtrNCIL    AUTHORITy    OVER    ELECTIONS 

Sec.  752.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the 
Council  shall  have  authority  to  enact  any 
act  or  resolution  with  respect  to  matters  in- 
volving or  relating  to  elections  in  the  District. 
Part  P — Rules  of  Construction 
construction 
Sec  761.  To  the  extent  that  any  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  laws  the  provisions  of  this 
Act   shall    prevail    and   shall    be   deemed    to 
supersede  the  provisions  of  such  laws. 
Part  O — BStecttve  Dates 
effective  dates 

Sec.  771.  (a)  Titles  I  and  'V,  and  parts  A 
and  O.  and  section  722,  of  title  VII  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Title  II  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1974, 
except  that  any  provision  thereof  which  in 


effect  transfers  authority  to  appoint  any  citi- 
zen member  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  or  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  shall  take  effect  on 
January  2,  1975. 

(c)  Titles  in  and  rv  shall  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 2,  1975,  if  title  IV  Is  accepted  by  a  major- 
ity of  tbe  registered  qualified  electors  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  voting  on  the  charter  Is- 
sue in  the  charter  referendum. 

(d)  Title  VI  and  parts  B,  D,  and  P,  and  sec- 
tions 721  and  723,  of  title  VII  shall  take  effect 
only  if  and  upon  the  date  that  title  IV  be- 
comes effective. 

(e)  Part  E  of  title  vn  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  on  which  title  rv  Is  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  registered  qualified  electors  in 
the  District  voting  on  tbe  charter  issue  in  the 
charter  referendum. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Charles  C.  Digcs,  Jr., 
Donald  Frasek, 
Thomas  M.  Rees, 
Brock  Adams, 
James  R.  Mann, 
John  Breckinridge, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Thomas  P.   Eagleton, 
Daniel  Inouye, 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
John  Ttjnnet, 
Ch.  McC.  Mathias, 
Dewey  F.  Bartlett, 
Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatoet  Statement  of  THr 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1435)  to 
provide  for  an  elected  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report : 

The  House  amendments  struck  out  all  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause,  inserted 
a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new  title  for 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  has  agreed 
to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill. 
Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  conform- 
ing changes,  the  differences  are  noted  below : 
charter 

The  entire  Senate  bill,  Titles  I-XI,  com- 
prised the  Charter  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Council  could  not  amend  the  Char- 
ter, and  the  bill  provided  that  there  shall  be 
conducted  a  Charter  referendum,  held  not 
more  than  four  months  after  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  determine  whether  a 
majority  of  the  registered  qualified  voters  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  voting  in  the 
Charter  referendum  accepted  the  Charter. 

Tbe  House  amendment  consisted  of  seven 
titles,  and  only  Titles  III  r.nd  IV  comprised 
the  Charter.  Amendments  could  be  made  by 
either  (1)  an  act  of  the  Council,  or  (2)  peti- 
tion signed  by  5  To  of  the  registered  voters 
and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  voters  voting  in  the  election;  and 
acceptance  of  tbe  Charter  required  by  a 
majority  voting  in  a  special  referendum,  to 
be  held  not  more  than  five  months  after  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  Conference  substitute  (sections  601, 
303.604,701-704)  provides: 

( 1 )  Any  change  from  an  elected  Mayor- 
Council  form  of  government  must  be  Ini- 
tiated by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President; 

(2)  Any  other  changes  in  tbe  Charter  shall 
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b«  ortgliukted  by  the  CoxincU  by  act  and  then 
stiall  be  referred  to  referendum  of  the  cltl- 
zena  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  such 
Charter  change  U  approved  by  the  citizens, 
the  Charter  change  or  changes  shall  come 
to  the  Confess  for  a  period  of  3S  days.  The 
committees  shall  have  20  days  within  which 
to  consider  whether  to  approve  the  proposed 
Charter  amendment.  If  at  the  end  of  the  20 
days  the  committee  does  not  report  out  a 
resolution  approving  such  Charter  amend- 
ment.  any  member  may.  during  the  next  15 
legislative  days,  file  a  highly  privileged  mo- 
tion to  approve  the  Charter  amendment. 
Both  Houses  must  approve  the  Charter 
amendment  for  it  to  go  into  effect; 

(3)  The  acts  of  the  Council,  after  passage 
by  the  Council  and  approval  by  the  Mayor, 
shall  lie  t)efore  Congress  for  30  days  and 
shall  thereafter  go  Into  effect  unless  a  mo- 
tion of  disapproval  has  been  passed  by  both 
Rouses  of  Congress.  If  a  motion  of  disap- 
proval Is  nied.  It  shall  be  referred  to  the 
House  and  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittees and  If  such  committees  report  such 
a  motion  of  disapproval,  it  shall  be  a  highly 
privileged  motion  that  the  partlcxilar  act  of 
the  Council  be  disapproved. 

KSDZVXI.OPl<INT    LAND    AOUICY 

The  House  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions, not  Included  in  the  Senate  bUl.  which 
would  establish  the  RX^  as  an  instrumen- 
tality of  the  District  government.  Its  Board, 
as  of  July  1.  1874,  would  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Commissioner  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  201) 
adopts  the  House  provision  with  amend- 
ments autbonzlag  the  Council  to  adopt  legis- 
lation (1)  to  aaaure  uniform  procedures  re- 
lating to  disposition  of  complaints  and 
claims  Involving  the  RL-A;  (2)  to  provide  that 
all  planning,  designing,  construction  and 
supervision  of  public  facilitlea  contributed 
to  any  redevelopment  area  be  carried  out  by 
an  approprute  DC  agency.  (3)  to  provide 
that  any  occupied  rental  property  owned  by 
RLA  shall  be  maintained  In  a  safe  and  sani- 
tary condition,  and  (4)  to  provide  that  the 
Mayor  may  waive  special  assessments,  as  for 
cost  of  sewers,  streets,  curbs  and  so  forth. 
where  the  cost  therefor  can  be  applied  as 
non-caah  local  grants-in-aid. 

The  HLA  should  use  city  departments  for 
their  local  non-cash  grants-in-aid  to  urban 
renewal  projects  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases.  A  decision  against  their  use  must 
be  neceasttated  by  conipelling  circumstances 
ManoMAL  cAprrAi.  housimc  AorHORrrr 

The  Hotne  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  Included  in  the  Senate  bill,  which 
Uansferred  the  Natkvnal  Capital  Housing 
Authority  which  was  estabUabed  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sees,  i-ioa  and  6-110),  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  vested  in 
the  CommlsBloner  all  functions,  powers,  and 
dutlea  of  the  President  under  the  said  Alley 
Dw«Ulng  Act;  and  authorized  the  transfer 
of  aU  employees,  property  (real  and  per- 
sonal), and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations. aUocaUons,  and  all  other  funds, 
and  assets  and  llabUtttes  of  the  Authority, 
to   the   DMtrtct  of  Columbia  government. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  303) 
conforms   to  the  House  amendnteot. 

DC       MAIfTOWWI      AOMTIinSTaATlOW 

The  House  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions, not  Included  in  the  Senate  bUl.  which 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner  all  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect 
to  public  employment  services  for  the  Dis- 
trict. The  District  Public  Booployment  Serv- 
ice would  be  eligible  to  participate  with  the 
Secretary  on  the  same  basts  as  a  State,  and 
the  District  would  be  eligible  to  participate 
In  apprenticeship  programs  operated  by  the 
Secretary.  Also.  aU  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  claims  filed  by  employ- 


ees of  the  District  government  under  the 
Federal  Employment  Compensation  Act 
(FKCA)   were  transferred  to  the  DUtrlct. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  304) 
adopts  the  House  provisions  except  that  It 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  PECA  functions 
to  the  District  only  when  the  District  has 
established  Its  own  independent  p>ersounel 
system  or  systems,  as  directed  by  this  Act. 

It  is  understood  that  existing  agreements 
between  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to  Job 
banks  and  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  will  not  te  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  transfer  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Manpower  Administration  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act. 

PUBLIC   SZXVICE   COMMISSION 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vlaion.  not  Included  in  the  Senate  bill,  which 
established  a  Public  Service  Commission  to 
Insure  that  every  public  utility  doing  busi- 
ness within  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  required  to  furnish  service  and  facilities 
reasonably  safe  and  adequate  and  in  all  re- 
spects Just  and  reasonable,  said  Commission 
to  be  composed  of  three  Commleaioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  with  Council  approval. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  493) 
conforms  to  the  Hou^e  amendment. 

ARMOKY    BOABO 

The  Senate  bill  amended  present  law  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Armory  Bo«u-d  by  the  Mayor,  to 
serve  at  his  pleasure,  and  transferred  to  the 
Mayor  all  power  and  authority  with  respect 
to  the  Board  presently  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent 

The  House  amendment  amended  present 
law  to  provide  that  the  Armory  Board  shall 
consist  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Militia,  and  two  other 
members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  four- 
year  terms,  and  subject  to  Council  approval. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  494) 
conforms  to  the  House  amendment. 

BOAaO   OF   EDUCATION 

The  Senate  bill  provided,  as  to  the  annual 
budget  for  the  Board  of  Education,  that  the 
Mayor  and  Council  could  establish  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  funds  which  would  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Board,  but  prohibited  them 
from  specifying  the  purposes  for  which  such 
funds  might  be  expended  by  the  Board.  How- 
ever, the  Mayor  and  Council  could  include 
their  cocnments  upon  review  of  the  Board's 
budget. 

The  House  amendment  maintained  pres- 
ent law,  vesting  ftnallty  in  Congress,  the  de- 
termination of  line  items  in  the  school 
budget. 

The  Conference  substitute  (sections  498. 
719)  conforms  to  the  Senate  provision.  e«- 
ospt  that  the  school  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  must  b«  In  line  Item  form  as  pres- 
ently required  tiy  taw  Al.«,  the  Mayor  and 
the  Council  In  establishing  the  maximum 
amount  of  opsratlng  and  capital  funds  which 
will  be  Included  in  the  District's  annual 
budget  for  the  Board  of  Education  shall  at- 
tach to  the  budget  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  written  statement  explaining  changes, 
if  any.  In  the  total  amounts  recommended 
by  the  Board  for  the  Districts  school  budget. 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    PLAMNINe   COMMISSION    AND 
MUNICIPAL  PLANNING 

The  House  amendment  contained  prw- 
vtslons.  not  included  In  the  Senate  bill, 
which  established  the  NCPC  as  a  Federal 
planning  agency  for  the  Federal  government 
to  plan  for  the  Federal  <-it«bllshment  in  the 
National  Capital  region  and  provided  that 
the  Mayor  would  be  the  central  planning 
agency  for  the  District,  responsible  for  DC 
planning  and  the  preparation  of  the  District 
elSBMats  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  pub- 
lUhed  Jointly  with  the  Ni  PC.  NCPC  would 


comment  on  D.C.  planning  and  retain  plan- 
ning authority  for  Federal  and  International 
projects.  The  NCPC  would  be  composed  of  12 
members,  7  ex  offlclo — the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Defense.  Administrator  of  GSA, 
the  Mayor.  Chairman  of  DC.  Council,  and 
Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  District 
Committees,  or  their  designa.ed  alternate.?; 
and  5  citizen  members,  3  appointed  by  tlie 
President  and  2  by  the  Mayor.  One  of  the 
Presidential  appointees  would  be  from  Mary- 
land and  one  from  Virginia. 

The  CkJuference  substitute  (sections  203, 
423)  adopu.  In  essence,  the  House  provisions 
amended  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  procedural  re- 
quirements and  time  allowed  the  NCPC  In 
acting  upon  proposed  District  elements  of  a 
comprehensive  plan,  or  proposed  District 
projects;  and  (2)  to  require  the  Mayor  to 
submit  his  multi-year  capital  Improvements 
plans  to  the  NCPC  for  review  and  comment. 

Neither  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  nor  the  Mayor  has  any  power 
over  the  United  States  Capitol  Building  and 
Grounds  as  defined  In  sections  1  and  16  of 
the  Act  of  July  31.  1846,  as  amended  (40 
the  Act  of  193a  and  193m)  or  over  any  other 
buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

ZONING    COMMISSION 

The  House  amendment  Included  provi- 
sions, not  In  the  Senate  bill,  amending 
present  law  (1)  establishing  a  Zoning  Com- 
mission consisting  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  three  citizens  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  for  four-year  terms;  (2)  providing 
that  amendments  to  the  zoning  maps  and 
regulations,  shall  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  comprehensive  plan;  and  (3)  requiring 
submission  of  any  amendments,  zoning  reg- 
ulauons,  or  maps  to  the  NCPC  for  review  and 
to  report  their  recommendations  within  30 
days. 

The  Senate  bfll  similarly  provided  for  30 
days  in  which  NCPC  might  consider  and 
comment  on  any  proposed  zoning  regula- 
tions to  determine  whether  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  comprehensive  plan;  and 
also  required  a  public  hearing,  after  a  30-day 
notice  for  all  proposed  zoning  regulations. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  492) 
adopts  the  major  provisions  of  both  the 
House    amendment    and    the    Senate   bill. 

DC.    CODNCn. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  ( 1 )  a  Council 
to  be  composed  of  11  members,  the  Chair- 
man and  two  members  elected  at  large,  and 
eight  elected  from  wards;  (2)  terms  to  b* 
four  years,  staggered;  (3)  compensation  and 
allowances  to  be  set  by  the  Council;  (4) 
election  fo  be  partisan;  (6)  Chairman  and 
members  to  be  D.C.  residents  for  three  years 
preceding  election  and  holding  no  other 
employment  or  paid  public  office;  and  (6) 
changes  In  membership,  qualifications  and 
compensation  to  be  made  by  referendum 

The  House  amendment  provided  (1)  a 
Council  of  13  members,  five  elected  at  large 
and  eight  from  wards,  with  the  chairman 
selected  by  the  Council  from  the  at-Iarge 
members;  (2)  the  term  to  be  four  years;  (3) 
compensation  to  be  at  G6-13  level  (cur- 
rently t22.70S),  plus  omclal  allowances,  with 
addiuonal  •5,000  for  the  chairman;  (4)  elec- 
tion to  be  nonparti:ian;  (5)  Chairman  and 
members  to  be  DC  residents  for  90  days  pre- 
oedlng  elections  and  hold  no  other  paid 
public  cfflce:  and  (6)  changes  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Council  to  be  by  charter 
aniendinent  process. 

Tltt  Conference  substitute  (section  401  et 
seq  )  provides  ( 1 1  a  Council  composed  of  13 
members,  5  elected  at  large,  no  more  than  3 
of  whom  including  the  Chairman  may  be- 
long to  the  same  political  party,  and  8  from 
wards,  with  the  Chairman  elected  at-large 
by  the  registered  quaUOed  electors  for  a 
period  of  4  years;  (3)  the  term  of  ofllce  for 
CjuijcU  m-;mt?"rs  to  be  4  yeirs;   (3)  compen- 
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satlon  to  be  at  the  last  step  of  GS-12  level 
(currently  $22,705)  plus  official  allowances, 
with  an  additional  tlO.OOO  per  year  for  the 
Chairman;  (4)  the  elections  to  be  partisan 
with  one -half  of  the  Council  to  be  elected 
every  2  years;  and  (5)  the  Chairman  and 
members  must  be  D.C.  residents  for  I  year 
preceding  the  general  election  and  hold  no 
other  paid  public  office. 

D.C.    COtTNCn. LEGISLATIVE    POWERS    AND 

LIMITATIONS 

The  House  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions, not  In  the  Senate  bill,  providing  (1) 
the  Council  could  organize,  abolish  or  estab- 
lish agencies  and  departments  of  the  D.C. 
government;  (2)  the  Council  must  estab- 
lish an  Independent  personnel  system  or  sys- 
tems within  5  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment; and  (3)  the  Council  could  not  change 
building  height  limitations  nor  change  D.C. 
criminal  laws  or  the  organization  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  DC.  courts. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions,  not 
In  the  House  amendment,  prohibiting  the 
Council  from  Imposing  any  parking  or  road 
use  tax  on  non-residents  higher  than  that 
on  DC.  residents:  nor  might  It  legislate 
with  respect  to  the  Commission  on  Mental 
Health. 

The  Conference  substitute  (sections  404, 
603)  adopts  the  major  provisions  of  both  the 
House  amendment  and  the  Senate  bill  and 
deletes  the  prohibition  on  the  Council's  Im- 
posing  a   parking  or  road   use   tax. 

The  Conference  Committee  also  agreed  to 
limit  the  Council's  authority  to  require  res- 
idency for  District  government  employees  to 
those  employed  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
personnel  system  or  systems  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Council  under  this  Act. 

The  Conference  Committee  also  agreed  to 
transfer  authority  to  the  Council  to  make 
changes  in  Titles  22,  23  and  34  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  effective  January  2, 
1977.  After  that  date,  changes  In  Titles  22. 
23  and  24  by  the  Council  shall  be  subject 
to  a  Congressional  veto  by  either  House  of 
Congress  within  30  legislative  days.  The  ex- 
pedited procedure  provided  In  section  604 
shall  apply  to  changes  in  Titles  22,  23  and 
24. 

It  la  the  Intention  of  the  Conferees  that 
their  respective  legislative  committees  will 
seek  to  revise  the  District  of  Columbia  Crim- 
inal Code  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
transfer  of  authority  referred  to. 

D.C.   COUNCIL — LEGISLATIVE   PROCESS 

The  House  amendment  contained  pro- 
visions, not  In  the  Senate  bill,  (1)  giving  the 
President  power,  within  30  days,  to  sustain 
a  Mayor's  veto  of  Council  acts;  (2)  re- 
qulrltig  the  Council  to  submit  all  but  emer- 
gency acta  to  Congress  for  a  30-day  layover 
before  they  become  effective;  and  (3)  per- 
mitting emergency  acts  to  be  effective  for 
only  90  days. 

The  Conference  substitute  (sections  404, 
412.  603(c))  adopts  the  House  amendment 
provisions  together  with  a  Senate  provision 
specifying  that  no  act  of  the  Council  may 
be  passed  until  13  days  after  Its  Introduction. 

RECALL    AND    DJITIATIVE 

The  Hoiise  amendment  provided  that  the 
Mayor  and  any  member  of  the  Council  or 
of  the  Board  of  Education  could  be  recalled 
by  petition  filed  with  the  Board  of  Elections 
and  signed  by  25%  of  the  registered  quali- 
fied voters  voting  In  the  last  preceding  gen- 
eral election.  Recall  was  to  be  effectuated 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  electors 
voting   In   an   election   for  such   recall. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 
visions. 

The  Conference  substitute  contains  no 
such  provisions. 

MATOa 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  (1)  partisan 
election  of  a  Mayor  who  would  be  required 
to  be  a  DC.  resident  for  three  years  prec»»d- 


Ing  the  election;  (2)  compensation  and  al- 
lowances to  be  established  by  the  Council; 
(3)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  of  Mayor,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  would  become 
Mayor  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
term;  and  (4)  among  other  duties,  the  Mayor 
would  be  required  to  submit  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative reports  by  December  31  of  each 
year. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  (1) 
non-partisan  election  of  a  Mayor  who  would 
be  required  to  be  a  DC.  resident  for  90  days 
preceding  the  election;  (2)  compensation 
to  be  at  the  Federal  E.xecutlve  Schedule 
level  III  (currently  $40,000),  plus  official  al- 
lowances; (8)  Chairman  of  the  Council  to 
serve  as  Mayor  until  a  special  election  could 
be  held  approximately  114  days  after  a  va- 
cancy occurs;  (4)  a  fiscal  report  of  the  Mayor 
would  be  required  within  90  days  after  the 
and  of  the  fiscal  year;  and  (5)  the  Mayor 
vpould  also  be  authorized  to  reorganize  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  the  D.C.  govern- 
ment. 

The  Conference  substitute  (sections  421, 
422,  445,  448)  provides  (1)  for  partisan  elec- 
tion of  a  Mayor  for  a  4-year  term,  who  is 
required  to  be  a  DC.  resident  for  1  year 
preceding  the  election;  (2)  compensation  to 
be  at  the  Federal  Executive  Schedule  level 
III  (currently  $40,000),  plus  official  allow- 
ances; (3)  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  be- 
come Acting  Mayor  until  a  special  election 
approximately  114  days  after  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs; (4)  the  Mayor  is  required  to  file  a  fi- 
nancial report  by  November  1st  of  each 
year;  and  (5)  the  Mayor  Is  authorized  to 
reorganize  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
DO.  government  subject  to  Council  ac- 
proval. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  conferees  that  under 
section  7a24(d)(4)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Hatch  Act  does  not  apply 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  their  successors  until  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  8  of  1967.  Speclflcally,  the  In- 
cumbent Commissioner-Mayor  wotild  not  be 
under  the  scope  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

JtTDlCIART 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  (1)  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judges  by  the  Mayor  for  terms 
of  not  less  than  15  years  from  three  names 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Judicial  Nomina- 
tion Commission,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  (2)  Council  modifica- 
tion of  the  organization  and  composition  of 
the  D.C.  courts,  and  the  qualifications,  ten- 
ure, and  compensation  of  the  Judges  thereof; 
and  (3)  a  Judicial  Nomination  Commission 
of  5  member"  for  staggered  4-year  terms  with 
Senate  approval,  2  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  from  Bar  Association  lists,  2  non- 
lawyers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  from 
Council  lists,  and  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  (1) 
the  appointment  of  Judges  by  the  President, 
subject  to  Senate  approval,  for  15-year  terms 
from  three  to  five  names  submitted  to  him 
by  the  Judicial  Nomination  Commission;  (2) 
retention  by  the  Congress  of  authority  over 
composition,  structtire  and  so  forth  of  the 
D.C.  courts;  and  (3)  a  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission  of  9  members,  staggered  6-year 
terms,  2  appointed  by  the  Unified  DC.  Bar, 

2  appointed  by  the  Mayor  from  Council  lists, 
1  member  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  1  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 

3  members  appointed  by  the  President;  all 
members  to  be  U.S.  citizens,  DC.  residents, 
and  non-Federal  or  District  employees  and 
qualified  to  be  Judges  of  DC.  courts.  The 
House  amendment  contained  provisions,  not 
In  the  Senate  bill  for  (1)  a  Commission  on 
Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure,  with  same 
membership  as  the  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission;  (2)  the  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission  to  submit  three  to  five  names  to 
the  President;   (3)  the  automatic  reappoint- 


ment of  Judges  by  the  President  If  same  were 
found  by  the  Tenure  Commission  to  bt  ex- 
ceptionally well-qualified  or  well-qualified 
only  as  "qualified"  for  reappointment,  requir- 
ing Senate  approval;  (4)  a  D.C.  residence  re- 
quirement for  all  new  D.C.  Judges;  and  (8) 
the  D.C.  courts  to  prepare  their  own  annual 
budget,  submit  the  same  to  the  Mayor  for 
transmission  to  the  Council  and  to  the  Con- 
gress along  with  the  remainder  of  the  DC, 
budget. 

The  Conference  substitute  (sections  431- 
434.  445  718)  provides  for  (1)  appointment 
of  Judges  by  the  President,  subject  to  Sen- 
ate approval,  for  a  15-year  term,  from  a  list 
of  3  nominees  submitted  by  the  Judicial 
Nomination  Commission;  if  the  President 
has  not  made  an  appointment  within  60 
days,  then  the  Nomination  Commission  shall 
make  the  appointment,  subject  to  Senate 
approval;  (2)  retention  In  Congress  of  au- 
thority over  the  composition,  stnicture  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  D.C.  courts:  (3)  a  Judi- 
cial Nomination  Commission  to  be  comprised 
of  7  members:  1  appointed  by  the  President, 
2  by  the  Mayor  (1  to  be  a  non-lawyer),  2 
by  the  Unified  D.C.  Bar,  1  by  the  Council 
(to  be  a  non-lawyer)  and  1  by  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  retired  or  sit- 
ting Federal  Judge;  all  to  be  appointed  for 
6-year,  staggered  terms,  all  to  be  United 
States  citizens  and  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents, non-Federal  or  non-DUtrlct  employ- 
ees, and,  in  the  case  of  lawyers  appointed 
to  the  Commission,  qualified  to  be  Judges  of 
the  D.C.  courts;  (4)  a  Tenure  Commission 
to  consist  of  7  members  of  the  same  desig- 
nation as  for  the  Nomination  Commission; 
no  Individual  may  serve  simultaneously  on 
both  Commissions;  (5)  all  new  Judges  to 
be  D.C.  residents;  and  (6)  the  D.C.  courts 
to  prepare  their  own  annual  budget  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Mayor,  thence  to  the  Council 
and  to  the  Congress  along  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  D.C.  budget. 

D.C.    BUDGET    AND    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Mayor 
submit  a  budget  to  the  Council  In  such  form 
as  he  might  determine,  that  the  Council 
might  adopt  a  Une-ltem  budget,  and  that  the 
Mayor  might  transfer  funds  from  one  ac- 
count  to  another   with  Council   approval. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Mayor 
to  prepare  a  balanced  budget  for  submission 
to  the  Council  and  to  the  Congress  to  con- 
sist of  7  specified  documents;  and  that  the 
Council,  after  public  hearings,  approve  a 
balanced  budget  and  submit  same  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Congress, 
leaving  Congressional  appropriations  and 
reprogramming  procedures  as  presently 
existing. 

The  Conference  substitute  (sections  442- 
451,  603,  723,  743)  adopts  essentially  the 
House  provisions,  preserving  the  Congres- 
sional appropriations  provisions  of  existing 
law.  Amendments  are  Included  to  clarify 
procedural  requirements  as  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  budget  to  the  Coimcll  by  the 
Mayor;  the  time  for  the  Council  to  review 
the  budget;  the  authority  of  the  Mayor  for 
Une-ltem  veto  of  budget  prop>osals,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  Council  required  to  o\'enide; 
and  transmittal  of  the  budget  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  review  and  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. Authority  is  also  Included  to  establish 
a  general  fund  and  such  additional  special 
funds  as  the  Council  may  determine.  The 
substitute  maintains  present  law  and  pro- 
cedures for  Congressional  reprogramming 
authorities  and  procedures.  The  court  budget 
shall  be  handled  by  the  Mayor.  Council,  and 
President  in  the  same  manner  as  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  courts. 

FEDERAL     PAYMENT 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Mayor 
and  the  Council  should  submit  to  the  Secre* 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  through  the  Comptrol- 
ler   General,    an    annual    appropriation    re- 
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quest  for  Federal  payment:  that  after  the 
Comptroller  Oenerai  certified  same,  the  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Treasury,  without  Coa^resslonal 
review  or  approval,  should  release  such  pay- 
ment to  the  District,  baaed  on  a  formula, 
eqiial  to  37'/^%  of  District  revenues  for  FY 
1974.  and  40':o  of  District  revenues  for  FY 
1975  and  each  year  thereafter  Appropriate 
authorization  for  such  appropriations  was 
Included. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Mayor 
to  prepare  an  annual  appropriation  request 
for  the  Federal  payment,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration inter-clty  expenditure  and  revenue 
comparisons  and  9  other  factors  for  assess- 
ing the  cost  and  benefits  to  the  District  as 
the  Nation's  Capital:  said  request  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Council  and  thence  to  the 
President  for  revision  and  submission  to  the 
Congress  A  Federal  payment  authorization  of 
8250  million  for  FY  1975  and  each  year  there- 
after was  provided. 

The  Conference  substitute  (sections  501. 
503)  adopts  the  House  provisions  except  for 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  author- 
ization, which  the  substitute  provides  as  fol- 
lows: for  FY  1975  the  sum  of  $230  million; 
FY  1976.  •264  million;  FY  1977.  1280  million; 
and  FY  1978  and  each  year  thereafter.  #300 
million. 

oisraiCT  or  Columbia  Arorroa 
The  House  amendment  included  provi- 
sions, not  in  the  Senate  bill,  which  estab- 
lished the  office  of  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor,  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  subject  to  Council  approval,  for  a 
slx-yes'  term,  who  would  conduct  a  yearly 
review  of  all  accounts  and  operations  of  the 
DC.  government  and  submit  his  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  the  Mayor 
and  the  Council. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  455) 
conforms  to  the  House  amendment. 

un>ci>cin>ENT  AUDrr  bt  cemtxai.  accottnttnc 
omc« 

The  Senate  bill  required  annual  poet-audits 
by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  District  government. 
Audit  reports  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  lilayor.  and  the  Council.  The 
Mayor  had  90  days  to  respond  to  the  OAO 
report. 

The  House  amendment  required  periodic 
audits  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
accounts  and  operations  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment. Audit  reports  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  the  Mayor,  and  the  Council; 
with  the  Mayor  having  60  days  In  which  to 
respond  thereto. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  736) 
conforms  to  the  Senate  and  House  provisions, 
requires  annual  OAO  audits:  and  allows  the 
Mayor  90  days  to  respond  to  the  OAO  reports. 

ISSUANCX    or    BONDS 

The  Senate  bUl  provided  ( 1 )  for  the  Is- 
suance of  general  obligation  bonds  to  pay  the 
costs  of  constructing  or  acquiring  any  capi- 
tal project;  (2)  that  no  such  bonds  were  to 
be  Issued  which  would  cause  the  amount  of 
principal  and  interest  to  be  paid  In  any  one 
year  on  all  outstanding  capital  program  ob- 
ligations to  exceed  14'o  of  District  revenues 
which  the  Mayor  estimated  would  be  credit- 
ed to  the  District  that  year,  and  with  obliga- 
tions of  the  Armory  Board  for  the  RP^ 
Stadium  to  be  excluded  from  the  14%  limi- 
tation; (3)  authority  for  the  Council,  at  Its 
option,  to  hold  referenda  on  bond  issues; 
(4)  for  terminating  the  District's  authority 
to  borrow  from  the  VIS  Treasury;  (5)  au- 
thorization for  the  Council,  In  the  absence 
of  unappropriated  available  revenues,  to  Is- 
sue short-term  notes  for  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed b'''o  of  the  total  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  jrear;  (6l  mandatory  use  of  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  to  pay  the  District's  share  of 


the  cost  of  Metro;  and  (7)  for  an  annual  levy 
of  a  special  tax  to  t>e  placed  In  a  sinking 
fund  for  use  In  liquidating  the  general  ob- 
ligation bonds,  said  fund  to  be  annually  re- 
viewed by  the  OAO. 

The  House  amendment  provided  ( 1 )  for 
the  issuance  by  the  District  of  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  to  pay  costs  of  any  capital 
project  authorized  by  Congress,  with  rates 
of  Interest  to  be  set  by  the  Mayor:  (2)  that 
no  such  bonds  were  to  be  Issued  which  would 
cause  tlie  amount  of  principal  and  Interest 
to  be  paid  In  any  one  year  on  all  such  out- 
standing bonds  to  exceed  14  ^r  of  District 
revenues  credited  to  the  District  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Council  were  prohibited  from  ap- 
proving any  capital  project  to  be  financed 
by  such  bonds  If  they  exceeded  such  limita- 
tions; (3)  for  bonds  to  be  redeemable  prior 
to  maturity:  (4)  bond  denominations  to  be 
$5,000  or  11.000:  (5)  for  continuation  of  pres- 
ent law  permitting  borrowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury; (6)  authorization  for  short-term  bor- 
rowing by  the  Council.  In  the  atisence  of  un- 
appropriated available  resources,  for  amounts 
not  to  exceed  1  %  of  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year;  (7)  making  optional  the 
use  of  general  obligation  bonds  to  pay  the 
District's  share  of  the  cost  of  Metro;  (8)  au- 
thorizing the  Council  to  issue  revenue  bonds 
to  finance  projects  In  the  areas  of  housing, 
health,  transit,  utilities,  education,  and  in- 
dustrial development,  said  bonds  not  to  con- 
stitute a  general  debt  of  the  District;  and 
(9)  for  special  tax  and  sinking  fund  with 
OAO  audit  responslblUty. 

The  Conference  substitute  (sections  461- 
490.  603(e).  733.  743)  provides  (1)  authority 
for  the  District  to  Issue  general  obligation 
bonds  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing  or 
acquiring  any  capital  projects  authorized  by 
Congress,  with  the  Mayor  to  set  the  basic 
rates  and  maturity  for  such  bonds  under 
guidelines  set  by  the  Council;  (2)  that  no 
such  bonds  may  be  Issued  which  would  cause 
the  amount  of  principal  and  Interest  to  be 
paid  In  any  one  year  on  all  outstanding 
capital  program  obligations  to  exceed  14'"n 
of  the  District  revenues  which  the  Mayor 
estimates  will  be  credited  to  the  District 
that  year;  RFK  Stadium  bonds  to  be  exempt 
from  the  14%  limitation,  and  redemption  of 
bonds  prior  to  maturity  allowed:  (3)  op- 
tional referenda  permitted  on  bonds  Issued; 
(4)  denominations  of  the  bonds  to  be  tl.OOO 
and  $5,000,  or  multiples  of  tl.OOO;  (5)  bor- 
rowing from  the  Treasury  Is  provided  as  In- 
terim Treasury  locm  authority  to  enable  the 
continuation  of  projects  already  underway 
or  authorized  by  the  Congress;  (6)  short- 
term  borrowing,  as  by  short-term  notes,  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Council.  In  amounts 
not  to  exceed  2%  of  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year;  (7)  general  obligation 
bonds  may  be  used  to  pay  the  District's  share 
or  contribution  to  Metro,  beginning  with  FY 
1976;  (8)  revenue  bonds  as  provided  in  the 
House  amendment  are, authorized,  with  addi- 
tional provisions  allowing  the  mortgaging  of 
private  properties  as  additional  security  for 
such  bonds;  (9)  the  special  tax  or  taxes  to 
be  levied  and  deposited  along  with  other 
revenues  of  the  District  in  the  sinking  fund 
to  repay  general  obligation  bonds;  (10)  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  DUtrlct  Is  pledged 
to  pay  the  principal  and  Interest  on  the  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds;  and  (11)  the  Oen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Is  required  annually 
to  review  the  sinking  fund. 

District  of  Columbia  officers  are  also  pro- 
hibited (section  603(e))  from  violating  the 
Federal  Antl-Deficlency  Act.  prohibiting 
expenditures  beyond  available  resources. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Conferees  that,  to 
the  extent  poedble,  the  period  of  the  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  shall  refiect  the  esti- 
mated life  of  the  physical  plant  and  improve- 


ments and  separately  the  estimated  life  of 
the  equipment  financed  therein. 

It  Is  also  the  Conferees'  Intent  that  the 
notice  of  public  sale  of  general  obligation 
bonds  shall  be  published  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  published 
In  the  District.  In  the  event  only  one  no- 
tice of  public  sale  Is  made,  such  publication 
should  alternate  among  the  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  published  In  the  District. 

BOARD     or    ELECTIONS 

The  House  amendment  Included  provisions 
for  the  membership  on  the  Board  to  be  three 
persons,  all  appointed  by  the  Mayor  with 
Council  approval,  no  more  than  two  of  whom 
could  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  similar  provi- 
sions, except  no  political  party  limitation 
was  Included. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  491) 
conforms  to  the  House  amendment. 

ELECTIONS  PSOCEDtniES 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  In  party  primaries,  the  first 
party  primary  to  be  held  90  days  following 
the  acceptance  of  the  charter,  and  the  gen- 
eral election  to  be  the  next  following 
November. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
nomination  of  nonpartisan  candidates  by 
petitions  filed  not  less  than  60  days  before 
the  date  of  the  general  election,  with  the  first 
elections  to  be  held  In   1974. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  751) 
adopts  the  House  provisions  amended  to 
require  partisan  elections. 

BKTENXrE    SHABING 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  In  the  Senate  Mil,  which  deleted 
from  present  law  the  automatic  reduction  In 
the  District  of  Columbia's  general  revenue 
sharing  allocation.  If  the  District  enacts  a 
tax  on  the  Income  of  non-residents  The  en- 
actment of  such  a  tax  Is  prohibited  In  any 
event   under  other  sections  of   the  bill. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  735) 
conforms  to  the  House  amendment. 

AOnSOBT     NEIGHBORHOOD     COtJNCIl.a 

The  House  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions, not  Included  In  the  Senate  bill,  re- 
quiring the  Council  to  divide  the  District  Into 
Neighborhood  Council  areas.  Upon  receiving  a 
petition  signed  by  at  least  b%  of  the  regis- 
tered qualified  electors  of  an  area,  the 
Council  was  required  to  establish  for  that 
neighborhood  an  elected  advisory  neighbor- 
hood council  to  advise  the  Council  on  plan- 
ning, streets,  recreation,  social  services, 
health,  safety,  and  sanitation  and  to  review 
zoning  changes  and  licenses.  Expenses  of  such 
Councils  to  be  paid  by  a  levy  of  \t  per  $100 
of  assessed  valuation  of  real  property. 

The  Conference  subtltute  (section  738) 
adopts  essentially  the  House  amendment, 
with  the  further  provision  that  same  may  not 
go  Into  effect  until  a  public  referendum  has 
been  held  and  approval  had  thereon,  and  said 
referendum  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  referen- 
dum required  of  the  voters  to  determine  their 
acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  the  charter 
provided  for  In  this  Act. 

National  capital  service  area 

The  House  amendment  Included  provi- 
sions, not  in  the  Senate  bill,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Capital 
Service  Area,  Including  the  Federal  monu- 
menU.  the  White  House,  Capitol  building. 
Federal,  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
office  buildings.  Fort  McNalr.  the  Navy  Yard, 
and  Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  The  President 
would  appoint  a  Director  who  would  assure 
police  and  fire  protection  within  the  area, 
and  the  maintenance  of  streets,  highways, 
and  sanitation  services  thereof. 

Within  one  year,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  report  to  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations on  the  feasibility  of  combining 
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the  Executive  Protective  Service,  the  United 
States  Park  Police  In  the  service  area,  and 
the  United  States  Capitol  Police  under  the 
Director. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  739) 
adopts  the  House  provisions,  amended  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  National  Capital 
Service  Area  Director  over  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Capitol,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  section  was 
also  further  amended  to  ensure  that  all  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  laws  applicable 
to  the  area  would  continue  In  force  and 
effect;  that  such  laws  could  be  amended  by 
the  appropriate  authorities;  and  that  all  pri- 
vate property,  and  buildings  and  adjacent 
parking  lots  owned  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  are  excluded  from  the 
National  Capital  Service  Area. 

EMERCBNCT   CONTROL   Or   POLICE 

The  House  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions, not  Included  In  the  Senate  bill,  to  per- 
mit the  President  upon  request  to  secure 
from  the  Mayor  the  services  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  when  the  President  de- 
termined special  conditions  required  such 
police  for  Federal  purposes. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  740) 
adopts  the  House  provisions,  amended  to 
limit  the  same  to  make  it  a  temporary  requi- 
sitioning only  and  subject  to  Congressional 
review, 

PL'BI.IC    MEETINGS 

The  House  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions, not  In  the  Senate  bill,  requiring  that 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  any  District  of 
Columbia  government  agency,  board,  or  com- 
mission In  which  official  action  Is  to  be  taken 
or  proposed,  shall  be  open  to  the  public;  and 
the  transcripts  or  transcriptions  of  such 
meetings  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  742) 
adopts  the  House  amendment,  with  a  change 
to  Include  tapes  and  transcriptions  thereof 
available  to  the  public  at  a  reasonable  charge. 

DC.    SENATE    DELEGATE 

The  House  amendment  included  provslons, 
not  In  the  Senate  bill,  providing  that  begin- 
ning January  3,  1975,  there  would  be  a  non- 
voting Delegate  In  the  Senate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  elected  for  6  years;  such 
non-voting  Delegate  to  be  a  qualified  elector, 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  the 
District  for  3  years  Immediately  preceding 
his  election,  and  holding  no  other  paid  office. 

The  Conference  substitute  contains  no 
such  provision. 

HOLDING    OmCF,    IN    THE    DISTRICT 

The  House  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions, not  In  the  Senate  bill,  providing  that 
no  person  otherwise  qualified  should  be  dis- 
qualified for  being  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Mayor  or  member  of  the  Council  because 
of  employment  In  the  competitive  or  ex- 
cepted service  of  the  United  States, 

The  Conference  substitute  (section  741) 
conforms  to  the  House  amendment. 

TITLE 

The  House  amended  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  title 
as  contained  In  the  House  amendment. 
Charles  C.  Dices.  Jr., 
DONALO  Praskr. 
Thomas  M.  Rees, 
Brock  Adams, 
James  R.  Mann. 
John  Breckinridge. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Thomas  F.  Eacleton, 
Daniel  Inocte, 
Aolai  E.  Stevenson, 
John  TtrNNEY, 
Ch.  McC  Mathias, 
Dewet  F  Bartlett, 
Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 


DISSENTING  STATEMENT  OP  CON- 
GRESSMAN EARL  LANDGREBE  TO 
THE  HOUSE-SENATE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY  S. 
1435 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
House  conferee  to  the  House-Senate 
Committee  Conference  on  S.  1435,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Government 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act — 
also  referred  to  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia home  rule  bill — I  disagree  with  the 
conference  report,  report  No.  93-703,  and 
recommend  that  the  House  disagree  with 
the  same. 

I  disagree  with  the  conference  report 
and  urge  the  House  to  do  the  same  for 
tlie  following  constitutional  reasons: 

The  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
local  government  provided  for  in  S.  1435 
is  in  conti'avention  of  article  I,  section 
8,  clause  17  of  the  Constitution  expressly 
giving  Congress  authority  over  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation taken  as  a  whole  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  Congress  lacks  the  authority  to 
create  a  city-state — a  municipal  corpo- 
ration with  the  legislative  power  of  a 
State,  subject  only  to  certain  limitations. 

Commonsen5.e  dictates  that  the  Con- 
stitution which  is  Itself  based  on  the 
principle  of  self-government,  but  which 
made  an  exception  to  that  principle  for 
the  "seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States"  cannot  yield  to  an  enact- 
ment of  Congress  altering  that  exception 
and  thus  not  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

I  further  disagree  with  the  conference 
report  tuid  urge  the  House  to  do  likewise 
for  the  following  additional  reasons: 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  In  dealing 
with  such  items  as  the  Armory  Board, 
Judicial  Commissions,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  permit 
control  by  local  officials  that  could  en- 
courage them  to  give  local  interest  a  pre- 
dominance that  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  Federal  interest  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  significant  lack  of  layering — city, 
county,  State  governments — In  the  local 
government  in  that  only  14  individuals 
will  control  over  40,000  employees  and  a 
budget  of  $1.5  billion  or  more  Is  to  me  an 
Indication  that  the  charter  is  ill-con- 
ceived and  could  permit  imprinclpled 
Individuals  to  administer  the  city  in  their 
own  interests  rather  than  in  those  of  its 
residents. 

Self-government  has  generally  been 
associated  with  financial  independence, 
among  other  things,  and  yet  thi.«  bill  in- 
creases the  Federal  payment  to  $300  mil- 
lion by  fi.'-ral  year  1978.  an  increa.'^  of 
$110  million  in  4  years  which  reflect.": 
increasing  Federal  .■subsidies  to  the  D;s- 
trict  as  "home  rule"  continues  in  oper- 
ation. 

The  emergency  police  !>owers  of  the 
President  to  employ  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  are  unduly  limited. 

The  Hatch  Act  exemption  permitting 
Federal  employees  to  run  a.s  candidates 
for  Mayor.  Chairman,  and  member  of  the 
City  Council  is  mischie\ous  and  unwar- 
r£inted  and  can  only  herald  the  opening 
of  a  batik  to  repeal  the  Hatch  Act. 


Advisory  Neighborhood  Councils  are 
provided  for  which  could  serve  as  a  po- 
litical patronage  system  for  members  of 
the  EHstrlct  Council  to  the  detriment  of 
District  residents  in  terms  of  cost  «nd 
governmental  services, 

CONGRESS  SHALL  EXERCISE  EXCLUSTVE  LEGISLA- 
TIVE AUTHORrTY  OVER  THE  DISTRICT  Or 
COLUMBIA 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  17,  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  provides  as 
follows: 

TTie  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  To 
exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all  Cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  exceed- 
ing ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of 
particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

The  historical  background  of  this  con- 
stitutional provision  supports  the  "indis- 
pensable necessity  of  complete  authority 
at  the  seat  of  government"  in  the  Con- 
gress as  it  relates  to  legislation.  This 
conference  report  contains  language  in 
S.  1435  that  delegates  broad  "general 
legislative"  authority  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment that  infringes  on  the  constitu- 
tional authority  expressly  given  to  the 
Congress, 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  then  neither 
were  many  of  the  framers  and  signers 
of  the  Constitution.  'When  a  provision 
such  as  that  quoted  above,  plainly  read, 
expresses  a  clear  intent  of  what  power 
the  Congress  has  over  the  District  as  a 
legislator,  I  must  confess  that  the  bur- 
den is  not  met  by  the  conference  report 
so  as  to  convince  me  that  S.  1435  can 
alter  and  change  the  power  of  Congress 
as  it  does  without  infringing  on  the 
Constitution. 

Certainly  a  delegation  of  authority  by 
Congress  to  a  local  government  to  adopt 
or  pass  "police  regulations"  or  local  en- 
actments "relating  to  municipal  affairs" 
as  opposed  to  "general  legislative  enact- 
ments," which  is  what  S.  1435  provides, 
has  been  ruled  by  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  in  District  of  Columbia  v.  Thomp- 
son, 346  U.S.  100  (1953) .  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional delegation  of  congressional  au- 
thority. Unresolved  is  whether  a  con- 
gressional deieeation  of  "general  legis- 
lative" autliority  to  a  local  district  gov- 
ernment is  constitutional:  yet.  S  1435  Is 
predicated  upon  an  assumption  that  It 
is.  I  refuse  to  make  such  assumptions 
when  legislating  on  matters  which  clear- 
ly infringe  on  the  Constitution. 

The  act  of  February  21,  1871.  granting 
a  substantially  les.ser  amount  of  "home 
rule"  to  the  District  of  Columbia  is  of 
little  guidance  to  the  Congress  in  voting 
on  S.  1435.  S.  143.T  grants  broad  "gen- 
eral legislative"  authority,  and  the  courts 
will  be  our  final  arbiters  of  whether  S. 
1435  is  constitutional  11  it  is  enacted  into 
law. 

A  CONSTmmONAL  AMENDMENT  IS  TITE  PROPER 
ROUTE  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  REStTLT  PROPOSED  IN 
S.    1435 

Article  'V  of  the  Coastitutlon  provides 
for  the  procedure  for  mitiating  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  It  Ls  plam. 
certain,  and  clear  in  its  readinp, 

B.  1435  IS  a  '  ru.sh  to  judgment"  that 
the  Congress  can  do  by  enactment  what 
legally,  m  my  opuiion  at  least,  is  con- 
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trary  to  an  express  provision  on  the  mat- 
ter In  article  I.  section  8,  clause  17,  of 
the  Constitution,  eoid  it  is  possibly  an  ad- 
mission that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment route  that  recognizes  the  rights  of 
all  citizens — in  this  important  matter  re- 
lating to  their  Nation's  Capital — Is  per- 
haps difflcult.  if  not  impossible,  of 
achievement. 

CONCaSSS   LACKS   AUTHORITT   TO  CXXAR 
A  CITT-STATI 

The  hearings  on  the  "home  rule"  bill 
before  the  House  District  Committee — 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan 
Coalition  for  Self-Determlnation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  parts  I  and  n.  93d  congress. 
1st  session — establish  that  S.  1435  cre- 
ates a  "city-state"  unique  In  the  United 
States  and  nowhere  to  be  found  referred 
to  in  the  Constitution.  What  was  de- 
sired by  many  of  those  testifying  before 
the  committee  was  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion— see  section  717  of  S.  1435 — with 
State  legislative  and  executive  authority. 

In  my  opinion.  S.  1435  creates  some- 
thing which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
this  Congress  to  establish — a  city-state. 
If  we  do  this  in  this  instajice,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  Congress  from  establishing 
one  or  a  hundred  more.  The  answer  sim- 
ply Is  that  it  la  prevented  by  the  Con- 
stitution which  never  contemplated  such 
a  polity — form  of  government  as  I  would 
refer  to  it — as  the  home  rule  proponents 
have  urged  on  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee and  which  they  will  have  estab- 
lished through  S,  1435  If  passed. 
THX    DisrmicT    or    colcmbia    a    an    expsesa 

SXCXPTTON     tN      THX     CONSTITUTION     TO     TH« 
PUINCIPI.X    OF    SCLT-COVniNMtNT 

The  Constitution  itself  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  self-government;  yet,  it  con- 
tains an  express  provision  denying  self- 
government — in  the  general  legislative 
sense — to  the  "Seat  of  Ih*  Government 
of  the  United  States  —the  District  of 
Colimibia 

How  is  it  then  that  we  can  legislate  to 
change  that  which  the  Constitution 
makes  clear  and  precise?  If  It  is  politi- 
cally expeditious  to  ignore  the  Consti- 
tution in  this  instance,  what  will  be  our 
refuge  when  others  wish  to  change  it 
even  more  to  the  detriment  of  all  our 
citizens? 

8.  1435  apparently  tries  to  overcome 
this  clear  expression  of  what  the  Consti- 
tution Intends  by  reserving  "ultimate 
legislative  authority"  to  the  Congress 
over  the  District. 

My  experience  does  not  permit  me  to 
jump  to  a  conclusion  that  "ultimate  au- 
thority"—as  reserved  in  S  1435  to  the 
Congress — is  the  same  as  the  Congress 
exercising  "exclusive  authority  '  More- 
over, the  dicta  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Thompson  decision  does  not  convmce  my 
Hoosier  commonsense  that  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  so  stretched  and  contorted  as 
to  equate  one  with  the  other. 

8.  1435  apparently  tries  to  overcome 
the  lack  of  constitutional  authority  to 
create  a  "city-state  by  inserting  certain 
Imiitations  m  the  bill,  that  in  most  cases. 
to  my  opinion,  will  prove  ineffectual 
There  are  elaborate  provisions  that  call 
(or  acts  of  the  local  council  to  lay  over 


for  a  period  of  time  during  which  the 
House  and  Senate  District  Committees 
may  by  concurrent  resolution  disapprove 
of  them.  However,  this  type  of  provi- 
sion is  of  little  value  in  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  the  local  government,  Inas- 
much as  it  Is  not  of  significant  difference 
with  a  provision  that  would  call  for  the 
Ccmgress  to  go  through  its  entire  legisla- 
tive process  to  reverse  or  nullify  an  en- 
actment of  the  local  council. 

In  most  cases  where  the  local  coimcll 
legislatively  goes  beyond  the  bounds  the 
Congress  desires.  Congress  would  be  left 
with  the  "ultimate"  power  to  "set  it 
aside."  However,  If  the  District  reenacted 
the  same  legislation,  there  would  theJi 
ensue  a  "legislative  dance"  between  the 
District  and  the  Congress  that  could  pre- 
sumably only  be  terminated  by  the  Con- 
gress specifically  forbidding  the  coimcil 
to  ever  pass  any  act  on  such  subject 
again. 

I  find  it  Inconceivable  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  ever  Intended 
that  the  delegation  of  authority  to  a  local 
government  would  permit  specific  lan- 
gusige  to  he  circumvented  by  such  ob- 
viously ineffectual  limitations. 

S.    1435    PElMrrS    LOCAL    INTXaSST    TO    psrooMj- 
NATX   IN    OU«    NATION'S  CAPTTAL 

A  significant  number  of  appointments 
on  such  agencies  and  commissions  as 
the  Judicial  Nomination  Commission,  the 
Judicial  Disability  Commission,  the 
Armory  Board,  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  have  been  given 
to  the  local  government — the  mayor — 
such  that  local  interest  Is  given  control 
or  may  be  said  to  be  encouraged  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  Nation's  Capital  In 
what  can  only  result  In  detriment  to 
the  Federal  interest  in  the  District. 

For  instance,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  a  Federal  agency, 
with  jurisdiction  over  Federal  establish- 
ments In  the  Virginia  and  Mar>-land 
suburbs  has  four  local  members  out  of 
its  total  of  12  members.  Obviously,  it  is 
the  intent  of  S.  1435  to  downgrade  the 
Federal  interest  as  the  predominant  in- 
terest in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  replace 
it  with  local  interest  and  control. 

A  recent  newspaper  editorial  endorsing 
what  the  conference  report  contains 
stated  in  pertinent  part  that: 

The  Nation's  Capital  .  .  .  te  tbe  entire  city 
of  Washington,  and  any  suggestion  to  tbe 
contrary  U  a  disaervlce  to  both  federal  and 
local  Interests. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  but  dis- 
agree wholeheartedly  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  language  of  the  conference 
report  recognizes  this  premise. 

I  agree  with  President  Taft  who  op- 
posed self-government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  "to  prevent  its  being  controlled 
by  the  parochial  spirit  that  would  neces- 
sarily govern  men  who  did  not  look  be- 
yond the  city  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
Nation  ".  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
conference  report  recommended  to  you 
this  date  encotirages  control  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  by  local  interests. 

It  is  my  position  that — If  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government  are 
to  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of  objectiv- 
ity without  Interference  from  local  In- 
terests— In  any  situation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital— all  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia— where  the  local  and  Federal  inter- 
ests conflict  that  the  Federal  Interest 
must  prevail.  The  conference  report  is 
not  premised  on  that  basic  assumption.  It 
Is  fatally  deficient.  In  my  view,  because 
of  it,  and  I  predict  that  time  and  circum- 
stances will  prove  me  right  If  my  words 
are  not  heeded. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  believe  that  they  are  doing  the 
"right"  thing  by  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  However,  I  ask  each  of 
you  to  stop  for  a  minute  to  consider  what 
the  fundamental  result  of  this  legislation 
is  going  to  be  if  local  interest  is  to  con- 
trol and  prevail  in  the  Nations  Capital. 

CONCENTRATION  OP  LEGISLATIVE  AND  EXECUTIVE 
AUTHOSITT  IN  PEW  PEOPLE  IS  NOT  IN  THE 
INTEREST    or   OISTBICT   KESIOKNTS 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
the  home  rule  bill,  I  persistently  asked 
the  question  why  the  committee  was  in- 
sisting on  a  unicameral  legislative  body 
and  one  executive,  thus  concentrating  all 
executive  and  legislative  authority  for 
the  District  over  Its  43.000  or  44.000  em- 
ployees and  Its  $l'i  billion  budget  in  the 
hands  of  so  few  people.  In  my  own  State 
of  Indiana  and  as  is  true  in  other  States, 
there  is  a  layering  of  local  government, 
starting  at  the  township  or  village  or  city 
level  on  up  through  the  county  to  the 
State  goveniment.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  layering  of  governments  as  I 
have  described  it  above  makes  for  inef- 
ficiency and  conflicts,  and  to  some  extent 
this  may  be  true.  However,  I  aftr^qnly 
convinced  that  it  also  provides  nece 
sary  checks  and  balances  on  the  VEirloiis 
governmental  ofiBclals  and  entities,  such 
that  the  opportunities  for  concentrating 
power  and  authority  in  a  few  oCQcials  so 
that  there  can  be  an  abuse  of  power  Is 
minimized. 

In  1871  when  there  was  last  a  "home 
rule  "  government  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— much  more  circumscribed  and 
limited  than  is  provided  for  in  this  bill — 
that  government  had  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  checks  and  balances  so  that  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  government 
was  dispersed  and  there  were  checks  and 
balances.  There  was  a  board  of  health, 
board  of  public  works,  and  a  police  board, 
all  of  whose  members  were  appointed  by 
the  President.  There  was  an  appointed 
upper  body  In  the  legislature  composed 
of  1 1  members  known  as  the  coimcil  and 
the  elected  lower  legislative  body  known 
as  the  House  of  Delegates  and  composed 
of  22  members. 

The  conference  report  which  is  recom- 
mended to  you  containing  the  substitute 
language  of  8.  1435  concentrates  tdl  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  local  govern- 
ment in  a  mayor  and  13  council  mem- 
bers. I  deplore  this  lack  of  checks  and 
balances  in  a  government  of  this  sort, 
and  I  submit  that  the  opportimltles  for 
abuse  of  power  and  authority  are  built 
into  such  a  governmental  structure. 

As  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  the  "home  rule"  legislation  was 
taken  up  on  October  10  of  this  year,  leg- 
islation should  not  be  viewed  on  the  basis 
that  good  men  will  be  implementing  It, 
but  rather  what  may  happen  If  unprin- 
cipled men  Implement  It;  and  I  submit 
that  on  the  basis  the  language  contained 
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In  this  conference  report  should  not  be 
accepted. 

EXCESSIVe  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  IS 
CONTRADICTORY  TO  THE  CONCEPT  OF  HOME 
RULE 

The  Federal  payment  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  1435,  contained  a  Federal 
formula  equal  to  37 '2  percent  of  District 
revenues  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  40  per- 
cent of  District  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1975  and  each  year  thereafter.  The  House 
amendment  provided  a  lump  sum  Fed- 
eral payment  of  $250  million  per  year. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
$230  million  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  rises 
to  $300  million  for  fiscal  year  1978  and 
each  year  thereafter. 

I  have  always  operated  under  the  as- 
sumption that  home  rule  and  self-gov- 
ernment meant  financial  independence. 
Yet.  it  is  obvious  that  this  conference 
report  foresees  not  a  decrease  in  Fed- 
eral subsidy  to  the  local  government  as 
It  embarks  on  home  rule,  but  an  increase 
In  Federal  subsidy  to  that  locally  elected 
government. 

EMERGENCY  POLICE  POWERS  ARE  UNDULY  LIMITED 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port are  unduly  limiting  as  they  relate  to 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  call 
upon  the  local  government  for  the  police 
protective  assistance — Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department. 

Here  again  we  have  local  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  imder 
the  conference  report,  wljich  heretofore 
has  always  been  under  Federal  control. 
Not  only  Is  it  under  local  control,  but 
the  conference  substitute  further  ham- 
pered the  authority  of  the  President  to 
use  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
in  times  of  emergencies. 

This  is  wrong  and  short-sighted  and 
can  only  result  in  problems  In  the  future. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  If  the  confer- 
ence report  is  accepted,  that  the  Presi- 
dent establish — as  he  can — his  own  po- 
lice force  in  the  National  Capital  Serv- 
ice area  under  executive  authority,  so 
that  the  limitations  on  emergency  police 
protection  are  minimized  in  practice. 

HATCH     ACT     EXEMPTION     IS     MISCHIEVOUS     AND 
UNWARRANTED 

The  conference  report  adopts  the 
Senate  language  providing  for  partisan 
elections  as  opposed  to  the  House  lan- 
guage providing  for  nonpartisan  elec- 
tfbns. 

Partisan  elections  necessarily  pre- 
cludes participation  of  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict employees  from  political  cam- 
paigns, because  both  types  of  employees 
are  expressly  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  conferees  pro- 
vided in  section  740  an  exemption  to  the 
Hatch  Act  providing  that  Federal  em- 
ployees would  be  authorized  to  be 
candidates  for  mayor  and  member  of 
the  city  council.  This  is  a  clear  amend- 
ment to  the  Hatch  Act  which  appears  in 
neither  the  House  nor  Senate  version 
of  8.  1435.  It  Is  only  accomplished  by 
taking  language  from  the  House  ver- 
sion, which  does  not  amend  the  Hatch 
Act  but  is  mere  surplusage,  and  adding 
it  to  the  Senate  language  to  achieve  an 
amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act. 

One  must  ask  why  the  provision  In 
section  740  was  in  the  House  version 
at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 


probable  answers:    First,  it  was  there 

intentionally  so  that  when  the  House 
conferees  capitulated  to  the  Senate  on 
the  issue  of  parti.saii  elections,  an 
amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act  could  be 
effected,  or  second,  it  was  mere  sur- 
plusage left  in  at  the  last  minute  in 
the  substitute  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  introduced  on  the  floor,  which 
can  only  reflect  on  the  House  which  per- 
mitted the  committee  to  come  in  with 
nearly  a  150-page  substitute  to  its  own 
committee-reported  bill  at  the  last  min- 
ute. This  last-minute  committee  sub- 
stitute was  criticigpd  at  the  time,  and 
we  were  told  what  the  changes  allegedly 
were.  But  what  we  were  not  told  about 
was  what  was  left  in  that  could  cause 
untold  mischief  when  we  went  to  con- 
ference. 

Perhaps  this  earlier  action  by  the  com- 
mittee will  serve  to  warn  the  House  now 
that  they  must  proceed  with  great  cau- 
tion in  considering  this  conference  re- 
port. 

A  portion  of  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  v.  Letter  Carriers  U.S. — 
(1973),  which  upheld  a  constitutional 
challenge  to  the  Hatch  Act  is  worth  re- 
peating for  your  information : 

We  unhesitatingly  reaffirm  the  Mitchell 
holding  that  Congress  had.  and  has,  the 
power  to  prevent  Mr.  Poole  and  others  like 
him  from  holding  a  party  ofBce,  working  at 
the  polls  and  acting  as  party  paymaster  for 
other  party  workers.  An  Act  of  Congress  go- 
ing no  further  would  In  our  view  unquestion- 
ably be  valid.  So  would  It  be  If,  In  plain  and 
understandable  language,  the  statute  forbade 
activities  such  as  organizing  a  political  partv 
or  club;  actively  participating  in  fund-rais- 
ing activities  for  a  pe^tlsan  candidate  or  po- 
litical party;  becoming  a  partisan  candidate 
for,  or  campaigning  for.  an  elective  public  of- 
fice: actively  managing  the  campaign  of  a 
partisan  candidate  for  public  office;  initiat- 
ing or  circulating  a  partisan  nominating  peti- 
tion or  soliciting  votes  for  a  partisan  candi- 
date for  public  office;  or  serving  as  a  delegate, 
alternate,  or  proxy  to  a  political  party  con- 
vention, Our  judgment  is  that  neither  the 
First  Amendment  nor  any  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution  invalidates  a  law  barring 
this  kind  of  partisan  political  conduct  by 
federal  employees. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Such  decision  on  our  part  would  no  more 
than  confirm  the  judgment  of  history,  a 
judgment  made  by  this  country  over  the  last 
century  that  it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
country.  Indeed  essential,  that  federal  serv- 
ice should  depend  upon  meritorious  perform- 
ance rather  than  political  service,  and  that 
the  political  influence  of  federal  employees 
on  others  and  on  the  electoral  process  shoiUd 
be  limited. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  1966,  Congress  determined  to  review 
the  restrictions  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  the 
partisan  political  activities  of  public  em- 
ployees. For  this  piuTX)se,  the  Commission  on 
Political  Activity  of  Government  Personnel 
was  created.  80  Stat.  868.  The  Commission 
reported  in  1968,  recommending  some  liberal- 
ization of  the  political  activity  restrictions 
on  federal  employees,  but  not  abandoning 
the  fundamental  decision  that  partisan  po- 
litical activities  by  government  employees 
must  be  limited  In  major  respects.  1  Report 
of  Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Gov- 
ernment Personnel,  supra. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  account  of  the  efforts  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  limit  partisan  political  ac- 
tivities by  those  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act 


should  not  obscure  tbe  equally  relevant  fact 
that  all  60  States  have  restricted  the  political 
activities  of  their  own  employees." 

«  •  •  •  • 

Until  now,  the  judgment  of  Congress,  the 
Executive  and  the  country  appears  to  have 
been  that  partisan  political  activities  by  fed- 
eral employees  must  be  limited  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  operate  effectively  and  fairly, 
elections  are  to  play  their  proper  part  in 
representative  government  and  employees 
themselves  are  to  be  sufficiently  free  from 
Improper  influences.  E.g..  84  Cong  Rec.  9598, 
9603;  86  Cong.  Rec.  2360,  2621,  2864,  9376. 
The  restrictions  so  far  imposed  on  federal 
employees  are  not  aimed  at  particular  par- 
ties, groups  or  points  of  view,  but  apply 
equally  to  all  partisan  activities  of  the  type 
described.  They  discriminate  against  no 
racial  ethnic  or  religious  minorities.  Nor  do 
they  seek  to  control  political  opinions  or 
beliefs,  or  to  interfere  with  or  influence  any- 
one's vote  at  the  polls, 

*  *  •  •  • 

This  Hatch  Act  amendment  is  unfor- 
tunate, mischievous,  and  should  be  re- 
pudiated in  voting  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  conference  report. 

In  conclusion,  I  disagree  with  the  con- 
ference report,  and  I  strongly  urge  you 
not  to  vote  in  favor  of  it. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  FRIDAY. 
DECEMBER  7.  1973.  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R,  11510,  ENERGY  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
imtil  midnight,  Friday.  December  7, 1973, 
to  file  a  report  on  HR  11510,  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  a  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  Chair  de- 
clares a  recess  until  5:45  p.m.  today. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  44  min- 
utes p.m.*,  the  House  stood  in  recess, 
imtil  5:45  p.m 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  FOR  S\VE.\RING-IN  OF 
GERALD  R  FORD  OF  MICHIGAN 
AS  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper  <  Honorable  William 
M.  Miller)  announce:  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  the  Membeis  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Repie.^entative.s.  the  President 
pro  tempore  taking  the  cliair  at  the  left 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  .seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  Chair  appoints  on 
belialf  of  the  Hou.se  as  members  of  the 
committee  to  escort  the  President  and 
■Vice  President  designate  into  the  Cham- 
ber: the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  O'Neill  I,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia <Mr.  McFalL',  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Rodino  » ,  the  gen- 
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tlewonmn  from  Mlclilgan  (Mrs.  Gur- 
riTHS) ,  the  genUemsm  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Arxnds),  tbe  gentleman  from  Micliigan 
(Mr.  CsDCRBEBG),  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhooks^,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hdtchdjsok). 

Ttie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  On 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  I  appwhit  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  accompany  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Vice 
President  designate  of  the  United  States 
into  the  Chamber:  The  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MAxsriEU>>,  the  Senator 
from  Penns>ivania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott », 
the  Senator  from  Weet  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C  Btrd>  .  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr  ORnm?),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cawnon)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook). 

Mrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford  was  brought  into 
the  Chamber  through  the  Speaker's 
Lobby,  and  took  the  seat  provided  for 
her  in  the  well,  to  the  right  of  the 
rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors. Ministers,  and  Charges 
d  Affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Chief  Justice 
took  the  seat  provided  for  him  in  the 
well  to  the  right  of  the  rostrum,  next 
to  Mrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  Associate  Justices  took  the  ceats 
reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  annoimced  the  Cabinet 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  (5  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m  .  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent designate  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Vice  President  designate  of  the 
United  States,  escorted  by  the  committee 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representative, 
and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising  1 

Mrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  followed  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  was  escorted  to  the 
Clerk's  desk  with  the  Chief  Justice  to 
the  right  of  Mrr  Ford. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  92  yeas  to  3  nays  on  November  27, 
1973.  having  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  Gerald  R  Ford,  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  387  yeas  to  35  nays  on  today 
having  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  proceedings  required  by  «>ectlon  2  of 
the  25th  amendment  to  the  U  8  Con- 
stitution have  been  complied  with. 


The  g:entleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  has  advised  the  Chair 
that  he  has  transmitted  his  letter  of 
resignation  as  a  Representatl^-e  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Michigan  as  required  by  the  law 
of  that  State. 

The  Chair  now  requests  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office  to  the  Vice  President. 

The  oath  of  ofDce  was  administered 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Vice  President.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
his  right  hand  raised  and  his  left  hand 
on  the  Bible  held  by  Mrs.  Ford. 

r Applause,  the  Members  rising! 

The  SPEAKER.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  distinguished 
guests.  I  have  the  high  personal  honor 
of  presenting  to  you  a  dear  friend  and 
former  colleague  whom  we  shall  all  miss, 
but  whom  we  all  congratulate — the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.) 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  President  pro  tem- 
pore, distinguished  guests,  and  friends : 

Together  we  have  made  history  here 
today.  For  the  first  time  we  have  carried 
out  the  command  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment. In  exactly  8  weeks,  we  have  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  our  great  re- 
public stands  solid,  stands  strong  upon 
the  bedrock  of  the  Constitution. 

I  am  a  Ford,  not  a  Lincoln.  My  ad- 
dresses will  never  be  as  eloquent  as  Mr. 
Lincoln's.  But  I  will  do  my  very  best  to 
equal  his  brevity  and  his  plain  speaking. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  trust  and  the  confidence 
your  nomination  implies. 

As  I  have  throughout  my  public  service 
under  six  administrations  I  will  try  to 
set  a  fine  example  of  respect  for  the 
crushing  and  lonely  burdens  which  the 
Nation  laj-s  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  President,  you  have 
my  support  and  my  loyalty. 

To  the  Congress  assembled,  my  former 
colleagues  who  have  elected  me  on  behalf 
of  our  fellow  countrymen,  I  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks. 

As  a  man  of  the  Congress,  let  me  re- 
affirm my  conviction  that  the  collective 
wisdom  of  out  two  great  legislative 
bodies,  while  not  Infallible,  will  In  the 
end  serve  the  people  faithfully  and  very, 
very  well.  I  will  not  forget  the  people  of 
Michigan  who  sent  me  to  this  Chamber 
or  the  friends  that  I  have  found  here. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  the 
United  States  Senate  Intends  in  a  very 
few  minutes  to  bind  me  by  its  rules.  For 
their  Presiding  OfHcer,  this  amounts 
practically  to  a  vow  of  silence.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  know  how  difficult  this  is 
going  to  be  for  me 

Before  I  go  from  this  House,  which 
has  been  my  home  for  a  quaxter  century, 
I  must  say  I  am  forever  m  its  debt. 

And  particularly.  Mr  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  your  fr1end.ship  which  I  certain- 
ly am  not  leaving.  To  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


and  to  an  of  my  friends  here,  however 
you  voted  an  hour  ago.  I  say  a  very  fond 
goodbye.  May  God  bless  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  guide  all  of  you  in 
the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  may  I  thank  you 
personally  for  administering  the  oath, 
and  thank  each  of  the  Honorable  Justices 
for  honoring  me  with  your  attendance. 
I  pledge  to  you.  as  I  did  the  day  I  was 
first  admitted  to  the  bar.  my  dedication 
to  the  rule  of  law  and  equal  justice  for 
all  Americans. 

For  standing  by  my  side  as  she  always 
has,  there  are  no  words  to  tell  you,  my 
dear  wife  and  mother  of  our  four  won- 
derful children,  how  much  their  being 
here  means  to  me. 

As  I  look  into  the  faces  that  fill  this 
familiar  room,  and  as  I  imagine  those 
faces  in  other  rooms  across  the  land,  I  do 
not  see  members  of  the  legLslatlve 
branch  or  the  executive  branch  or  the 
judicial  branch,  though  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
separate  but  coequal  branches  of  our 
Federal  Government  in  balance.  I  do  not 
see  Senators  or  Representatives,  nor  do 
I  see  Republicans  or  Democrats,  vital  as 
the  two-party  system  Is  to  sustain  free- 
dom and  responsible  government. 

At  this  moment  of  visible  and  living 
unity.  I  see  only  Americans.  I  see  Amer- 
icans who  love  their  country.  Americans 
who  work  and  sacrifice  for  their  coun- 
try and  their  children.  I  see  Americans 
who  pray  without  ceasing  for  peace 
among  all  nations  and  for  harmony  at 
home.  I  see  new  generations  of  concerned 
and  courageous  Americans — but  the  same 
Itind  of  Americans — the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  those  Americans  who 
met  the  challenge  of  December  7,  just  32 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  like  what  I  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ami  not  discouraged.  I 
am  indeed  humble  to  be  the  40th  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  I  am 
proud — very  proud— to  be  one  of  200 
million  Americans.  I  promise  my  fellow 
citizens  only  thLs:  To  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, to  do  what  is  right  as  God  gives 
me  to  see  the  right,  and  within  the  lim- 
ited powers  and  duties  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, to  do  the  very  best  that  I  can  for 
America. 

I  will  do  these  tilings  with  all  the 
strength  and  good  sense  that  I  have,  with 
your  help,  and  through  your  prayers. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising.) 

At  8  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President,  accomimnied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the 
Hcrase  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper — Hon.  William  M. 
Miller— escorted  the  Incited  guests  from 
the  Chamber  in  the  following  order: 

The  Members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court, 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
CharKes  d'Affalres  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 
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JOINT    MEETING    DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  6  o'clock  and  23  min- 
utes p.m..  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate,  together 
with  the  Vice  President,  retired  to  their 
Chamber. 


AFTER     RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired  at  6  o'clock 
and  28  minutes  p.m.,  the  House  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

PRINTING    OP    PROCEEDINGS    HAD    DURING 
RECESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  of  the  House  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION       AS      MEMBER      OF 
HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications: 

Washington,  D.C.  December  3,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
The  Speaker,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  resignation  as  a  Representative  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  effective 
upon  my  becoming  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  As  required  by  Michigan  law, 
this  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Because  It  Is  impossible,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  express  my  thanks  for  your  many  cour- 
tesies or  my  regret  at  leaving  the  House  of 
Representatives  after  nearly  26  years. 

Warm  personal  regards. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D.C. 

November  30,  1973. 
Hon.  William  O.  Milliken. 
Governor,  State  of  Michigan, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Dear  Governor  Milliken:  I  am  advised  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  final  vote  on  my  confirmation 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  the  25th  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  has  been 
scheduled   for  Thursday,   December  6,   1973. 

Since  the  precise  date  and  hour  cannot  be 
specified  In  advance.  1  am  hereby  submitting 
my  resignation  as  a  Representative  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Michigan  to  be  effective 
upon  my  becoming  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
serve  the  people  of  Michigan  for  nearly  26 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  I 
will  continue  to  serve  them,  together  with  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  when  I  am 
confirmed   in   the  Vice   Presidency. 

Warm  personal  regards. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  FLOOR  ASSISTANT 
TO   THE    MINORITY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

Washington,  DC. 

December  S,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  as  one  of  the  Floor  Assistants  to 
the  Minority,  generally  known  as  Minority 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  effective  as  of  the  time  that 
the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford  becomes  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  serve  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  eight  years  and 
as  one  of  the  elected  minority  officers  in  the 
91st.  92d  and  93d  Congresses.  May  I  express  to 
you  my  personal  thanks  for  your  many  cour- 
tesies and  my  sincere  regret  at  having  to 
leave  the  Hoivse  which  I  will  always  revere 
and  love. 

Respectfully, 

Robert  T.  Hartmann, 
Assistant  to  the  Minority  Leader. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   FRI- 
DAY, DECEMBER  7,    1973 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the 
schedule  for  tomoiTow. 

We  are  dropping  from  the  program 
tomorrow  H.R.  11171.  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
H.R.  11088,  emergency  security  assistance 
to  Israel  and  Caml)odia.  We  expect  that 
they  will  be  scheduled  for  next  week. 

On  the  program  for  tomorrow  will  be 
H.R.  11459,  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriations conference  report,  and  then 
H.R.  9107,  Federal  retirement  annuities. 


THE  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
country  is  now  painfully  aware  that  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  shortage  of 
energy — a  shortage  which  not  only 
threatens  to  cut  into  our  conveniences 
and  comforts,  but  into  our  livelih(x>ds  as 
well. 

It  is  time  that  we  all  began  to  face 
facts.  The  most  important  fact  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  shortage  of  fuel 
was  largely  caused  by  Government.  The 
second  most  important  fact  is  that  Gov- 
ernment, having  got  us  into  this  mess  in 
the  first  place,  is  at  this  very  moment 
threatening  to  get  us  in  still  deeper. 

Various  Government  officials  whose 
policies  caused  our  present  crisis  are  right 
now  searching  frantically  for  scapegoats. 
Scapecoat  No.  1  is  to  be  the  Arabs.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  every  informed 
person  knew  at  least  a  year  ago,  long  be- 
fore the  Arab  boycott  started,  that  the 
United  States  would  face  a  critical  short- 
age of  fuel  this  winter.  The  most  im- 
portant cause  of  this  shortage  is  not  the 
Arabs,  but:  First,  our  lack  of  refining  ca- 
pacity to  turn  out  gasoline  and  other 
fuels  and  second,  the  sharp  reduction  In 
our  energy  production  caused  by  the  ex- 
cessive envirormientallst  craze  which  has 


for  the  past  several  years  put  the  inter- 
ests of  ecology  before  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Both  these  causes  of  our  energy 
crisis  are  in  tuin  due  to  misplaced  and 
misguided  Government  regulations  and 
interventionism. 

Many  Government  bureaucrats  now 
even  have  the  gall  to  offer  us  a  second 
scapegoat — the  American  people.  We  are 
now  told  that  Americans  are  "energy 
pigs"  because  we  have  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population  and  use  about  a  third 
of  the  world's  energy.  What  these  bu- 
reaucrats, who  are  now  mainly  interested 
in  covering  up  their  own  mistakes  and 
saving  their  own  skins,  fail  to  mention 
is  that  the  American  people  also  produce 
over  a  quarter  of  the  world's  goods  and 
services.  The  Arabs,  to  name  just  one 
group  of  people,  would  find  themselves 
hard  pressed  without  American  medical 
supplies  and  American  technology'.  What 
would  the  Russians  do  without  capitalist 
produced  food? 

The  American  people  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  because  we  have  automo- 
biles and  central  heating.  We  have  these 
things  because  we  have  worked  for  them 
and  earned  them. 

Let  me  just  review  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
exactly  how  Government  has  brought 
on  this  crisis. 

First.  Government  put  a  ceiling  price 
on  natural  gas.  Such  ceiling  prices  in- 
cre£ise  use  and  discourage  exploration 
and  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
gas. 

Second.  Government  has  treated  coal 
in  much  the  same  way.  Banning  the  use 
of  coal  with  high  sulfur  content,  re- 
stricting strip  mining,  and,  of  course, 
freezing  the  price  all  combine  to  restrict 
supplies  by  reducing  production.  Higher 
production  costs  are  forbidden  to  be  off- 
set with  higher  sales  prices  and  so  in- 
vestment and  new  sources  are  once  again 
discouraged. 

Third.  Atomic  power,  which  next  to 
coal  represents  our  best  hope  for  putting 
the  country  on  its  own  two  feet  again, 
has  been  hamstrung  and  delayed  by  Gov- 
ernment intervention  piled  upon  inter- 
vention. Construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants  has  been  delaye(;  for  years  by  con- 
fusing and  uncertain  licensing  require- 
ments. Operation  at  full  power  has  been 
delayed  even  after  construction  and  the 
construction  of  many  new  plants  has 
been  delayed  by  environmentalist  law- 
suits. 

Fourth.  With  natural  gas.  coal,  and 
nuclear  power  handicapped  by  the  dead- 
weight of  thousands  of  bureaucrats,  pe- 
troleum experienced  the  most  intensive 
treatment  of  all.  First  of  all.  and  most 
important,  our  refining  capacity  has  been 
crippled  by  environmental  legal  tactics 
to  restrict  refining  sites,  by  onerou.'.  Gov- 
ernment regulations,  and  by  the  freezing 
of  prices  of  oil  products,  thereby  keeping 
oil  companies  from  obtaining  the  needed 
capital  for  necessary  expansion. 

Even  the  pro-Government  Harvard 
economist  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
agrees  that — 

In  the  United  States  the  scarcity  of  gaso- 
line and  home  heating  oil  is  due  primarily 
to  a  shortage  of  American  refining  capacity, 
which  is  not  expected  to  be  made  up  before 
1977.  So  long  as  capacity  Is  Inadequate,  and 
there  is  little  slack  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
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product  will   be  cbort   eTen   tf  crud«   oil   Is 
kvallable  wiUiout  limit. 

Not  content  with  tasxirtng  that  we 
w  ould  have  less  oil  than  we  need,  at  least 
\jntil  1977— not  Just  until  1974  ns  a 
highly  placed  optimist  has  recently 
promised — newly  enacted  Government 
regulations  have  required  gas-guzzling 
emission  control  devices  on  all  new  cars. 
This  one  law  alone  has  had  the  effect 
of  eating  up  at  least  20  percent  of  our 
gasoline  supply. 

In  addition,  over  the  paist  few  years. 
Government  has  banned  the  use  of  oil 
containing  a  certain  percentage  of  sul- 
fur with  obvious  effects,  delayed  the 
use  of  much-needed  Alaskan  oil  by  in- 
terminable arguments  over  the  ecolog- 
ical effect  of  the  pipeline,  and  it  has 
stopped  or  slowed  down  the  drilling  for 
new  sources  of  off-shore  oil. 

For  good  measure,  the  Government 
has  been  holding  down  the  price  of  gaso- 
line to  a  point  lower  than  market  de- 
mands, thereby  insuring  increased  use 
and  the  inevitable  market  dislocations. 

Not  content  with  all  this.  Mr.  SpecUcer. 
the  same  people  who  gave  us  this  totally 
unnecessary  energy  shortage  are  now 
gearing  up  to  present  us  with  a  full-scale 
depression.  The  country  must  realize 
that  we  are  now  in  very  serious  danger  of 
an  unemployment  rate  ranging  from  8 
to  14  percent  by  next  spring  and  that  is 
nothing  less  than  a  depression. 

Let  me  just  review  once  again.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  specific  half- 
baked  schemes  now  being  readied  by  the 
wonderful  wizards  of  Washington. 

First.  The  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion— which  through  no  fault  of  its  own 
was  bom  yesterday — is  now  seriously 
discussing  plans  to  hire  3.500  bureau- 
crats and.  as  soon  as  they  can  man  their 
desks,  they  will  begin  to  implement  poli- 
cies which  may  well  put  over  10  million 
productive  Amencans  out  of  work. 

Second.  The  proposed  cuts  m  the  gen- 
eral avuuion  mdustry  alone — 40- percent 
cut  in  business  general  aviation — will 
throw  at  least  100. OOO  workers  onto  the 
unemployment  rolls.  This  bright  idea 
If  put  mto  effect  will  simply  destroy  an 
industry  which  the  country  may  well 
need  at  some  pomt  in  tlie  future  My  own 
State  of  Idaho,  and  most  of  the  Western 
States,  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
general  aviation  industry  to  keep  our 
economies  going  The  indirect  loss  of 
lobe,  needless  to  say.  will  be  far  greater 
than  the  106.000  directly  affected.  The 
utuatiOD  is  no  different  m  the  recreation 
industry  and  will  have  an  immediate 
ecoDomic  impact  m  Idaho  running  into 
millions  of  dollars 

Third.  The  proposed  sharp  cuts  in  en- 
ergy aUocauon  for  agricullure  will  in- 
evitably result  m  food  shortages  and 
then  iiigher  food  pnres  T).e  American 
people  cannot  eat  oil  anymore  than  the 
Arabs  can:  without  food  wc  cannot  ex- 
pect to  do  miKh  elae. 

Fourth  There  are  plans  for  4-day 
weeks.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment this  might  not  be  too  bad;  that 
way  we  wtH  be  able  to  inOict  20  percent 
less  damage  upon  the  rest  of  us.  But  more 


seriously,  what  we  most  do  Is  work  more 
not  less  in  order  to  dig  ourselves  out  of 
the  pit  the  bureaucrats  have  pushed  us 
into.  We  all  must  work  harder  to  pay  for 
the  increased  costs  of  the  energy  that 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  using. 

Fifth.  Cutting  down  on  speed  on  tlie 
highways,  voluntarily  saving  gasoline, 
and  turning  down  thermostats  are  cer- 
tainly helpful  at  this  time  We  must  not 
let  the  Government  fool  us,  however,  by 
talking  about  these  relatively  small  sav- 
ings. The  real  Issue,  I  cannot  stress  too 
often,  is  misplaced  Government  controls 
and  interventioni&m.  Once  we  get  the 
Government  off  the  backs  of  the  energy 
producers  and  other  hard-working 
Americans  the  problem  will  be  solved. 

Sixth.  Daylight  savings  time,  in  my 
view,  is  more  of  this  same  action  for 
action  s  sake  which  makes  little  differ- 
ence. Setting  a  clock  back  or  ahead  an 
hour  is  simply  like  cutting  the  bottom 
off  a  blanket  and  sewing  it  on  the  top. 
Such  brilliant  ideas  are  always  popular 
with  bureaucrats  since  It  means  a  few 
more  jobs  for  people  who  like  doing  that 
sort  of  thing 

Seventh.  Perhaps  the  very  worst  dis- 
aster that  is  waiting  for  us  is  gasoline 
rationing.  While  rationing  worked  to  a 
fair  degree  during  World  War  II — when 
we  had  about  one-third  of  the  cars  we 
have  now — the  economy  then  was  geared 
to  an  all  out  war  effort  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  patriotic  cooperation. 
PeaceUme  rationing  is  quite  another 
matter  Justice  does  not  require  treat- 
ing everyone  alike,  but  treating  hke  cases 
alike.  It  would  require  hundreds,  per- 
haps tliousands,  of  local  "gasoline 
boards"  to  try  to  be  fair  to  millions  of 
Americans  all  of  whom  have  different 
energy  needs.  What  is  fair  to  a  city- 
dweller  who  has  pubUc  transportation 
available  is  obviously  unfair  to  a  farmer 
m  Idaho  who  Is  wholly  dependent  upon 
his  car.  If  we  are  to  have  rationing,  we 
had  better  import  several  battalions  of 
Soviet  bureaucrats  who  have  had  56 
years  experience  in  allocating  materials 
and  only  foul  up  about  half  the  time 
The  inevitable  result  of  rationing  would 
be  a  widespread  black  market  in  which 
disrespect  for  the  law  would  grow  like  a 
cancer  across  the  country  A  market  al- 
ready distorted  would  be  distorted  still 
more  Instead  of  solving  the  energy 
crisis,  rationing  would  prolong  it.  in  fact 
institutionalize  it  Gasoline  rationing  in- 
spector would  become  a  recognized  ca- 
reer for  young  people. 

Eighth.  An  additional  tax  on  gasoline 
will  not  solve  any  problems.  It  would 
merely  line  Uncle  Sam's  pockets  with 
taxpayer  dollars  without  adding  one 
drop  of  fuel  to  the  supply  at  hand.  If 
prices  must  rise,  let  them  rise  in  a  free 
market  as  an  incentive  to  industry  to 
develop  new  energy  sources  and  Increase 
refining  capacity  As  in  all  supply- 
demand  equations,  as  free  enterprise 
acts  to  increase  suppbes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  higher  prices,  this  larger  supply 
will  force  prices  back  into  perspective. 
This  simple  rule  has  been  infallible  since 
man  first  began  to  barter  I  am  con- 
stantly   amazed    at    bureaucratic    arro- 


gance and  its  belief  that  history  can  be 
ignored  or  rewritten  at  will 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  dangers  which  the  coimtry  is  now 
facing.  I  beheve  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  could  do  well  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  words  of  Herman  Goering 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  1945.  Speaking 
to  Henry  J.  Ta>lor,  the  well-known  jour- 
nalist, the  former  Reichsmarshal  and 
czar  of  the  economy  of  the  Third  Reich 
said: 

Your  America  Is  <lolng  many  things  In  the 
ecouomlc  Qelds  which  we  found  out  caused 
»o  much  trouble  Tou  are  tr>-lng  to  control 
people's  wages  and  prtc«s — people's  work.  If 
you  do  that,  you  muat  control  people's  lives. 
And  no  country  can  do  that  part  way.  I  tried 
It  and  failed  Nor  can  any  country  do  it  all 
the  way  either.  I  tried  that  too  and  It  failed. 
You  are  no  better  planners  than  we  I  should 
think  your  economists  would  read  what  hap- 
pened here.  .  .  Will  it  be  as  It  always  has 
been  that  countries  will  not  Icern  from  the 
mlstAkr  of  others  and  will  continue  to  make 
the  miataJces  of  others  all  over  again  and 
again? 

If  Herman  Goering  finally  learned  this 
lesson,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  the 
present  planners  in  Washington  to  read 
a  little  history  and  finally  leam  their 
lesson  also? 

What  should  be  done?  What  can  we  do 
now  to  get  ourselves  out  of  the  mess  our 
Government  has  pushed  us  into?  As  I 
have  been  saying  for  the  past  year  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Government  should  get  the  hell 
out  of  the  way  and  let  American  work- 
ers, farmers,  and  businessmen  get  on 
with  the  job 

First.  First  of  all.  we  .should  repeal  all 
the  crippling  "ecology"  legLslation  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  past  decade.  Our 
cnvironment  is  certainly  important,  but 
Americans  should  be  told  Uie  true  cost 
of  each  of  these  laws.  That  is.  they  should 
be  allowed  to  decide  if  they  want  to  pre- 
serve a  ntmnber  of  square  miles  of  Alas- 
kan wilderness  and  pay  $2  a  gallon  for 
their  gasoline.  Or.  would  they  prefer  to 
have  a  pipeline  cut  through  Alaska  and 
pay  50  cents  a  gallon?  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  the  facts  and  the 
right  to  make  their  own  decision. 

Second.  We  shotild  remove  the  price 
controls  on  gasoline,  in  fact  we  should 
remove  all  price  and  wage  controls  and 
let  the  free  market  operate.  The  price  of 
gasoline  will  certainly  rise  for  a  while, 
but.  with  increased  profits  the  oU  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  develop  new  sources 
of  oil  from  coal,  tar  sands,  oil  shale,  and 
conventional  wells.  With  increased  pro- 
duction supply  will  rise  to  meet  demand. 
When  that  happens  prices  will  fall.  This 
process  recently  happened  in  the  case  of 
beef.  A  higher  price  for  gasohne  will  be 
superior  to  rationing  since  it  will  insure 
that  those  who  need  gasoline  the  most 
will  be  willing  to  pay  for  it;  if  a  low-paid 
worker  needs  gasoline  to  get  to  his  job, 
his  employer  will  increase  his  wages  to 
meet  this  new  need.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  real  price  of  gasoline — 1973  dollars 
compared  with  1963  dollars has  ac- 
tually fallen  by  8  percent  in  the  last  10 
years.  So  a  price  rlst  has  been  overdue 
for  some  time  now  in  any  event.  This 
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situation,    of    course,    has    contributed 
greatly  to  our  pr-'sent  shortage. 

In  a  free  market,  when  the  price  of  a 
good  starts  to  rise  three  forces  immedi- 
ately go  to  work.  First,  people  start  to  use 
the  good  to  the  extent  that  they  really 
need  it;  second,  producers  and  consumers 
begin  the  search  for  new  sources  or  a 
cheaper  substitute  or  both;  and  third. 
producers  attempt  to  expand  production 
by  employing  technology  more  effectively 
to  meet  the  demand.  It  is  this  free  market 
process  that  has  always  supplied  our 
needs  in  the  past;  we  will  run  short  of 
energy  only  if  we  frustrate  that  process 
and  hamper  the  free  and  creative  efforts 
of  our  people  with  the  dead  hand  of  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Third.  We  must  also  encourage  by 
every  means  the  so-called  exotic  sources 
of  energy  as  my  colleague  from  Arizona, 
Hon.  JouN  B.  CONLA.N  has  recently 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
Atomic  energy,  sc^ar  energy,  coal  gasifi- 
cation and  liquiflcation,  geothermal  en- 
ergy, tidal  and  wind  power,  and  magneto- 
hydrodynamics  aU  offer  promise  of  even- 
tually making  America  self-sufficient  in 
energy. 

Fourth.  We  must  not,  as  I  have  einplia- 
sized  before,  allow  ourselves  to  be  di- 
verted from  these  permanent  solutions  by 
the  sugar-coated  public  relations  gim- 
micks of  panicky  Federal  planners  Lower 
thermostats  and  slowed  speeds  on  our 
highways  will  help  carry  us  through  this 
immediate  situation.  Attention  to  our  ex- 
port situation  is  needed,  but  let  us  not 
lose  our  perspective. 

We  are  talking  about  68.000  barrels  a 
day,  a  great  deal  of  which  returns  again 
to  this  country  after  foreign  refinement. 
A  good  deal  more  of  these  exports  leave 
the  countrj'  from  close  to  the  Mexican 
and  Canadian  t>orders  as  a  matter  of  geo- 
graphic necessity.  Pipeline  is  not  avail- 
able to  retain  it  in  the  United  States. 
Again,  there  is  merit  in  all  of  these  con- 
siderations, but  they  pose  ro  long-term 
answers. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  now 
going  tlirough  America's  second  energy 
crisis.  The  first  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  when  whale  oil 
was  the  chief  means  of  Ughting  our 
lamps.  As  our  population  grew,  naturally 
more  tuid  more  whale  oil  was  required 
As  demanri  exceeded  supply,  the  price,  of 
course,  rose.  With  rising  prices  there  was 
pressure — and  Incencive — to  develop  a 
substitute.  In  1859  petroleum  was  dis- 
covered in  Pennsylvania  and  in  1867 
kerosene  broke  the  whale  oil  market. 
Whale  oU  prices  fe;i  and  cheap  kerosene 
was  available  to  mef-i  the  inrre;u>ifd  de- 
mand. This  process  holds  obviuas  lessons 
for  us  ill;  America'."!  first  enerry  crisis 
was  solved  without  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment controls  by  making  use  of  the  free 
market  If  we  had  controls  and  rationing 
of  whale  oil  in  1850,  I  would  not  like  to 
speculate  on  where  the  coan<jy  would 
find  itself  today 

A  lot  of  my  con-stituent.^  are  genuinely 
puzzled  about  how  .^ucii  a  crisis  could 
have  hit  us  full  in  the  face  without  some 
advance  warning.  I  ran  across  an  inter- 
esting quotation  from  tJhe  September  1960 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles  of  the  American 
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Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists,  in 
which  Michel  Halbouty  said: 

I  can  safely  predict  that  between  now  and 
1975  we  will  have  an  energy  crisis  In  this 
country.  Then  the  people  win  say — "The  in- 
dustry Is  to  blame.  Why  weren't  we  told?" — 
Well,  I'm  telling  them  now. 

And  there  is  a  great  deal  more  docu- 
mentation during  the  period  from  1940 
to  the  present  in  which  the  crisis  was 
forecasted.  None  is  more  distressing  to 
me  than  a  Senate  Interior  Committee 
forecast  prepared  in  1947,  This  detailed 
analysis  of  American  energy  proved  to 
be  remarkably  accurate  tlirough  1972. 
Today,  eight  men  who  pftrticiiMiled  in 
that  study  still  serve  in  this  Congress — 
Aiken,  Eastland,  McClellan.  Magnusow, 

FULBIIGHT.        YOCNG,        BPAKKMAN,         End 

Stennis.  Why  were  not  each  and  every 
one  of  these  men  on  their  feet  and 
screaming  when  their  colleague.  Sena- 
tor MANsrnxD  moved  to  virtually  elimi- 
nate all  coal  mining  on  pubhc  lands 
right  in  the  mid.st  of  a  full-blown,  critical 
shortage  of  domestic  energy  supphes 
predicted  more  than  25  years  t)efore? 

1  think  I  have  made  it  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  the  responsibility  for  our 
present  crisis  Ues.  If  we  want  to  be  self- 
sufficient  in  energy  by  1980  we  know 
wha-e  to  begin.  Let  liberty  vis-a-vis  free 
enterprise  work  instead  of  trying  to  make 
total  control  vis-a-vis  sociahsm  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  here  in  the  policy- 
making board  do  not  use  statesmanship 
and  foresight  today  to  pet  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  way  of  solving  this  prob- 
lem, we  have  no  future.  Stop  Govern- 
ment remedies  that  kill  the  patient.  Re- 
peal. You  do  not  offer  another  length  of 
rope  to  a  man  who  Is  already  strangling. 
When  history  is  written,  thJe  blame  will 
dearli-  and  fairly  be  given  to  the  govem- 
mentality  of  the  politicians  and  constitu- 
encies of  20th  century  .Americans. 


POUCE  REFORM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Metcalfe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July 
of  this  year  a  blue  ribbon  panel,  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  chair,  released  a  re- 
port entitled  "The  Misuse  of  Police  Au- 
thority in  Chicago."  The  report,  and  the 
recommendations  contained  therein,  was 
based  on  hearings  held  in  Chicago  on 
June  26,  July  17,  24,  and  31, 1972. 

In  the  early  part  of  1972  Uie  Concerned 
Citizens  for  Police  Reform  was  created 
'to  seek  reforms  in  the  administration 
and  conduct  ol  the  Cnii  ago  Police  De- 
partment aiid  Its  eiuployees.  Tlie  re- 
port states : 

Althovigh  the  new  organization  maintained 
an  awareness  of  other  forms  of  police  mis- 
conduct. It  (the  C?CFR)  stressed  the  fact 
that  its  main  focus  and  principal  activities 
would  be  directed  toward  abusive  police 
conduct  against  citizens. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  tiie  police  de- 
partment, and  the  city  administration,  to 
enter  into  any  type  of  a  meaningful  dia- 
log concerning  these  problems,  the  Con- 
cerned Citizens  for  Police  Reform  asked 
me  to  hold  hearings   I  convened  a  blue 


ribbon  panel  and  held  4  days  of  hear- 
ings. The  panel,  a  group  of  private  citi- 
zens, represented  a  cross  section  of  the 
professional  and  ethnic  communities  of 
Chicago. 

The  hearings  brought  out  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  resentment  which  many  indiTud- 
uals  held  against  the  police  department. 
The  feelings  of  hostility  were  held 
against  the  police  department  as  a  whole, 
although  the  reason  for  the  resentment 
grew  out  of  the  misconduct  of  a  few. 

In  recem  months  several  reports  have 
been  issued  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Chicago  Pohce  Department. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Chicago  Law 
Enforcement  Study  Group  in  1972  "The 
Police  and  Their  Use  of  Fatal  Force  in 
Chicago'  found  that  the  citj's  civilian 
death  rate  at  the  hands  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  be  nearly  1  '2  times  the 
Philadelphia  rate  and  more  than  3  times 
the  rate  for  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Detroit. 

In  its  report  the  Chicago  Law  Enforce- 
ment Study  Group  stated  that  75  percent 
of  the  civihans  killed  in  Chicago  were 
black. 

Another  report  issued  this  year  by  the 
same  organization  "The  Selection  and 
Hiring  of  Chicago  Policemen"  stated  that 
tlie  study  group  undertook  an  extensive 
investigation  of  the  police  selection  sj's- 
tem's  strengths  and  weaknesses  to  deter- 
mme  whetlier  substantial  reform  was  in- 
dead  required."  The  report  concluded: 

Tliat  tlie  selection  process  Is  poorly 
equipped  to  perform  the  sophisticated  ta&tc 
of  filling  the  manpower  needs  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department. 

The  Chicago  Law  Enforcement  Study 
Group  is  a  joint  research  project  of  the 
Center  for  Urban  Affairs  of  Northwest- 
ern University  and  the  Alliance  to  End 
Repression,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  Business  for  the  Public  Interest, 
Chicago  Commons  Association.  Chicago 
Council  of  Lawyers,  Chicago  Urban 
League.  Community  Legal  Counsel.  Com- 
munity Reiiev,ai  Societ.v.  Leadership  Re- 
source Program,  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of 
United  Charities  of  Chicaeo  and  the 
Roger  Baldwin  Potmdation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union. 

A  Survey  of  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment conducted  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  stated: 

In  spite  of  the  elaborate  procedures  estab- 
lished for  disciplinary  and  Internal  Investiga- 
tion, records  of  the  department  Indicate  there 
are  continuing  breaches  of  discipline,  ethical 
compromise  and  mlf^rnnduct  on  the  part  of 
Chicago  police  ofticers  We  recog:.i?r  that  any 
large  department  will  always  have  disciplin- 
ary problems  to  contend  with.  However,  we 
are  concerned  about  the  shortcomings  of  the 
disciplinary  system  at  the  level  of  execution. 

The  need  for  a  pohce  department  in 
our  society  is  beyond  di.'-pute  We  are 
ruled  by  laws,  lawy  adopted  and  accepted 
by  free  men.  These  laws  mu.'^t  be  cnfcrced 
in  a  fair  aiid  equitable  mariner. 

However,  because  ol  tlie  problems  in- 
herent in  the  enforcemeiJi  of  the  law, 
the  possibility  does  exL^t  that  Uiere  will 
be  misconduct,  police  harassment  of 
civilians  and,  in  fact,  police  brutality. 
These  types  of  actions  aie  often  directed 
towards  those  not  in  a  position  to  defend 
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themselves,  or  to  state  it  bluntly  those 
having  little  or  no  political  clout. 

The  individual  citizen  should  and  must 
be  able  to  seek  redress  of  grievance  for 
violation  of  civil  rights  under  color  of 
law.  He  can  in  fact  do  this  under  42 
U.S.C.  S  1983.  This  section  of  the  Code 
states: 

Every  person  who.  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Terrltorlty  subjecta, 
or  causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rights,  privileges  or  Immunities  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable 
to  the  party  injured  in  an  action  at  law. 
suit  In  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding 
for  redress. 

At  the  present  time  Individual  police 
oCBcers  may  be  sued  under  this  statute. 
But.  as  the  late  Congressman  Ryan 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
May  1971: 

The  consequence  Is  that  a  police  oCBcer 
foimd  guUty  of  an  unlawful  act  may  well  be 
Judgment — proof — in  the  sense  that  the  dam- 
ages awarded  cannot  be  recovered  from  him 
for  lack  of  funds — and  the  system  of  law 
enforcement,  by  virtue  of  its  immunity,  feels 
little  pressiire  to  discourage  subsequent  mis- 
conduct. 

On  February  20,  1961.  Mr.  Justice  Dou- 
glas writing  for  the  Court  in  Monroe 
against  Pape,  stated  that  the  city  of 
Chicago  was  not  liable  imder  this  statute. 
42  DSC.  I  1983.  because  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  bring  municipal  corporations 
within  the  provisions  of  that  section. 
Douglas  wrote : 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Congresa  did 
not  undertake  to  bring  municipal  corpora- 
tions within  the  ambit  ot  1979.  (Revised 
Statute). 

By  refusing  to  grant  a  writ  of  certiorari 
in  Yumich  against  city  of  Chicago  the 
Court,  in  effect,  adhered  to  the  principles 
of   Monroe   against   Pape. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducins  legislation 
which  will  amend  42  U.S  C.  8  1983  to 
make  all  "bodies  politic"  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  their  agents. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  munici- 
pality Is  held  liable  in  a  Federal  court 
"to  the  party  injured  in  an  action  at  law. 
suit  in  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding 
for  redress,"  for  the  action  of  its  police 
otHcers,  then  that  unit  of  government 
will  be  apt  to  move  more  swiftly  to  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  aa  citizens.  It  is.  if  I 
may  so  state  it,  known  as  a  constitu- 
tional right  guaranteed  through  fiscal 
accountability. 

Prof  Keruieth  Culp  Davis,  in  his  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Treatise."  addressing 
himself  to  the  point  of  accountability, 
stated: 

Policemen,  as  experience  proves,  are  larue- 
ly  Indifferent  to  theoretical  personal  lia- 
bility, which  Is  sporadically  impoeed  and 
which  typically  lags  years  behind  the  abuse 
But  policemen,  like  any  other  employees  do 
respond  to  rules  enforced  by  their  supervi- 
sors, for  the  enforcement  may  be  steady, 
swift,  and  sure,  and  the  penalties,  including 
suspension  or  dismissal,  provide  fully  eff-w- 
tlve  motivation. 

If  the  municipality  can  be  held  liable 
under  this  statute  and  if  that  munici- 
pality realizes  that  It  may  pay  out  thou- 
sands of  dollars  In  damages,  the  body 


politic  involved  may  maintain  a  very 
close  scrutiny  over  the  actions  of  its 
police  ofiQcers. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
stated  in  1970  that— 

Suits  against  Individuals  under  sectl3n 
1983  have  not  deterred  police  officers  and 
other  public  officials  from  Infringing  upon 
peoples'  constitutional  rights.  To  Impress 
State  and  local  governments  with  the  need 
to  prevent  their  officers,  employees,  agents, 
or  representatives  from  violating  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  others,  Congress  must 
act  to  make  State  and  local  governm>  nts 
amenable  to  suits  for  damages  arising  from 
such  unconstitutional  acts.  A  State  should 
not  be  able  to  shield  Itself  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  constitutional  protections  by  claim- 
ing that  sovereign  immunity  protects  It 
from  suits  for  damages. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  is  one  of 
the  most  eCfective  ways  of  holding  police 
oCacers  accountable  for  their  actions.  I 
realize  that  violations  of  civil  rights  un- 
der color  of  law  are  committed  by  only  a 
few  and  that  most  of  the  police  ofiQcers  in 
this  country  are  committed  to  enforcing 
the  law  in  a  fair  and  equitable  maimer. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  danger  does 
exist  and  that  violations  do  occur,  is  suf- 
ficient reason  to  justify  this  legislation. 
All  our  citizens  must  receive  equitable 
treatment  under  the  law. 

Here  I  enclose  the  text  of  the  bill  and 
a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  Septem- 
br  17.  1973.  issue  of  Nation  maga- 
zine: 

H.R.  11837 
A  bill  to  amend  section  1979  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (4a  USC  1983)  to  permit  suits 
against  bodies  politic  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  espect  to  certain  violations 
of  civil  rights 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (43  U.S  C  1983) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  Inserting  lmn)^lately  after  "person" 
the  following:  "(including  any  body  poll- 
tic)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "any  State  or  Terri- 
tory." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  ( including  the  District  of  Columbia) .". 

(Prom  the  Nation  magazine.  Sept.   17.  1973 1 
Thc   Mctcalit   Report 

In  moet  cities  with  large  minority-group 
populations  tension  exists  between  police 
and  the  black  or  other  colored  population 
Members  of  these  communities  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  abused  and  beaten  up  by  police 
officers  than  are  whites.  Chicago  has  such  a 
bad  record  in  ttfls  respect  that  In  June  and 
July  of  1973  Ralph  H  Metcalfe,  black  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  niinois.  convened  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  of  community  leaders 
concerned  with  the  problem  The  group  in- 
cluded lawyer*  and  law  profeaaon.  cler^- 
men.  buslneaamen.  offldaia  at  civic  orga- 
nizations, et  al.  Its  report.  "The  Misuse  of 
Police  Authority  in  Chicago,"  ahould  be  of 
nationwide  interest 

The  police  department  of  any  large  city 
is  a  paramilitary  organization,  a  majority  of 
whoae  members  tend  to  follow  an  authori- 
tarian code  and  to  expect  service  behavior 
from  ordinary  citizens,  especially  from  non- 
whites.  In  Chicago  the  situation  was  ag- 
gravated by  Mayor  Daley's  order  to  "shoot 
to  kUl  and  aim  to  malm"  during  the  riots 
following  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  In  April  19M.  The  record  of 
former  State's  Attorney  Edward  V  Hanra- 
han.  who  never  prosecuted  a  single  caae  of 


police  abuse,  made  matters  worse.  In  the 
black  and  brown  ghettos  a  civilian  In  a  car, 
stopped  by  the  police  on  some  trivial  reason 
or  none  at  all.  Is  likely  to  be  Insulted,  beaten 
up  and  arrested  If  he  remonstrates.  The 
usual  procedure  Ln  such  cases  is  for  the  po- 
lice to  charge  the  victim  with  resisting  ar- 
rest, assault  and  disorderly  conduct.  Thus 
put  on  the  defensive,  he  will  usually  settle 
by  dropping  charges  against  the  police. 

He  might  as  well,  since  the  police  Investi- 
gate themselves.  Chicago's  police  department 
has  an  Internal  Affairs  Division  which  is  in 
effect  a  cover-up  organization  for  misbehav- 
ing cops.  In  1971  IAD  reported  1.156  com- 
pleted Investigations  of  charges  of  excessive 
force  and  other  violations  of  civil  rights.  Of 
these.  16,  or  1.4  per  cent,  were  sustained. 
Other  types  of  complaints  numbered  3,938 
and  27  per  cent  of  these  were  sustained,  a 
significantly  different  showing.  IAD's  pro- 
ceedings are  secret  and  complainants  usually 
receive  no  word  of  the  disposition  of  their 
charges. 

The  Chicago  police  are  free  with  their 
guns — for  plstol-whlpplngs  when  they  are 
In  a  moderate  mood,  but  there  Is  plenty  of 
firing  also.  A  1972  report  of  the  Chicago  Law 
Enforcement  Study  Oroup.  "The  Police  and 
Their  Use  of  Fatal  Force  In  Chicago,"  found 
the  city's  civilian  death  rate  at  the  hands 
of  law  enforcement  officers  to  be  nearly  one 
and  one-half  times  the  Philadelphia  rate 
and  more  than  three  times  the  rate  for  New 
■york,  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  civilians  killed  In  Chicago 
were  black. 

All  this,  however  appalling.  Is  scarcely  new 
and  the  principal,  constructive  interest  of 
the  Metcalfe  report  Is  In  Its  recommenda- 
tions. For  the  past  thirteen  years  Chicago 
had  had  a  police  board  consisting  largely  of 
business  and  labor  executives  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  city  administration.  All 
general  orders  and  police  department  direc- 
tives are  submitted  to  the  board  for  ap- 
proval, but  only  after  they  have  already 
been  put  Into  effect,  and  the  board  has 
never  dissented  or  even  debated  the  actions 
taken  by  the  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  Metcalfe  panel  wants  the  board 
membership  to  be  increased  from  the  pres- 
ent five  to  fifteen  members,  of  whom  six 
would  be  appointed  from  a  list  submitted  by 
organizations  that  have  been  active  on  be- 
half of  minorities.  The  board  would  be  given 
comprehensive  power  to  oversee  the  opera- 
tions of  the  police  department  and  to  Impose 
disciplinary  penalties. 

An  Independent  Investigating  agency 
would  be  established  to  receive  complaints 
and  make  factual  determinations  of  exces- 
sive force,  other  violations  of  civil  rlghta  and 
criminal  activity  of  any  kind  by  policemen. 
The  Metcalfe  panel  p>olnts  out  that  this 
agency  would  not  be  a  civilian  review  board 
with  authority  to  Impose  discipline  Its 
function  would  be  that  of  fact  finding;  the 
imposition  of  penalties  would  continue  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  police  board 
and  the  superintendent  of  police. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  police  ap- 
pointment procedure  should  Include  meas- 
ures to  screen  out  undesirable  candidates  on 
the  basis  of  psychological  evaluations.  The 
policeman's  lot  la  not  an  easy  one.  a  fact 
recognized  not  only  by  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van and  the  police  themselves  but  all  fair- 
minded  citizens  It  Is  Important  to  exclude 
bullets,  racists  and  the  easily  upset 

These  are  a  few  of  the  principal  Metcalfe 
recommendations.  Essentially,  they  amount 
to  making  the  Chicago  police  department  re- 
sponsive to  the  citizenry,  without  distinction 
of  race  or  color.  Chicago  Is  a  good  place  to 
start,  since  there  conditions  are  at  their 
worst,  but  the  need  la  nationwide,  and  such 
reforms  are  In  the  long-run  interest  of  the 
police  as  well  as  the  people  they  are  sworn 
to  serve  and  protect. 
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HEARINGS  ON  OUTER  CONTI- 
NENTAL SHELF 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberc)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  announced  that  my  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration.  Citizenship,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  will  hold  1  day  of  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953. 

It  has  now  been  determined  that  this 
hearing  will  be  heki  on  Wednesday.  De- 
cember 12,  1973.  Witnesses  for  this  day 
of  hearings  have  already  been  scheduled 
but  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  over- 
sight hearings  will  continue  in  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

At  that  time  we  will  be  able  to  hear 
from  congressional  witnesses  as  well  as 
other  representatives  from  the  executive 
branch.  In  addition  to  considering  the 
operation  of  the  OuUt  Continental  Shelf 
L«nds  Act,  these  additional  hearings  will 
also  deal  with  H.R.  9132.  a  bill  to  create 
a  marine  resources  conservation  and 
development  fund;  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  revenues  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  isuids;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ON  THE  CONFIRMATION  OF 
GERALD  FORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of 
Gkrald  Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

My  vote  against  Mr.  Ford  today  is 
based  on  two  considerations:  first,  on  my 
duly  as  the  Representative  of  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  under  the  25th  amendment,  to 
make  an  Independent  determination  of 
the  nominee's  qualifications.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Foao's  views  on  economic 
policy,  tax  reform,  national  defense,  civil 
rights,  civil  liberties,  consumer  protec- 
tion, urbcui  aJffalrs.  aiMl  the  like  properly 
represent  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
ray  constituents. 

My  opposition  also  rests  on  the  unique 
circumstances  surromiding  Mr.  Ford's 
nomination  by  President  Nixon — circum- 
stance"! that  were  clearly  not  contem- 
plated by  the  25th  amendment.  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  thp  fa<  t  that  this 
iMmlnation  comes  from  a  ii;an  who  is 
currently  under  Investigation  by  a  com- 
mittee of  thp  Hoii.se  of  Representatives 
for  the  po.^lble  commission  of  Impeach- 
able offenses.  Having  undertaken,  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  President  .>-  conduct  in 
office,  it  is  clearly  inappropriate  fur  us  to 
permit  Mr  Nixon  to  Tiam<^  h\y  fxvsslble 
surcp.s.<;nr  Thi^  n.n'-c  rpw.'tnrabl^'  process 
for  srierLin.  a  \  irr  Prpsl  :pr'  vi^inld  have 
been  for  t.Mr  Cf  ncrpss  to  have  approved 
pending  levlshitlon  for  a  special  election. 

Mr.  Ford  hiu'  undoubtedly  undergone 
the  most  thorough  review  of  a  candi- 
date's ptr.soiia]  b;wi;k*;roL.ud  ai.d  ethical 
posture  'i\  iiiy  m  uui  Nittujii  s  hislors'. 
He  !s  a  niRn  t  f  uiiqufsiioiiablp  !nt»  (?rU\'. 
iKMiesty  and  good  wiU — character  tralta 


the  importance  of  which  we  have  es- 
pecially come  to  understand  in  recent 
months. 

But  in  my  judgment,  the  congressional 
process  wliich  has  brought  us  to  the  point 
of  today's  vote  has  not  measured  up  to 
the  needs  and  demands  of  the  times.  I 
find  it  extremely  regrettable  that  during 
these  diflBcult  days  at  home  and  abroad. 
Congress  has  directed  so  much  of  its  con- 
firmation effort  to  the  c,uestian  of  Mr. 
Ford's  fitness  for  the  Vice  Presidency  and 
so  little  to  the  question  cf  his  ix)tential 
for  performance  as  President. 

Congress'  role  in  selecting  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident, under  the  25th  amendment,  should 
te  to  recreate  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable the  conditions  of  an  arduous  na- 
tional campaign  and  imitate  the  search- 
ing questions  and  demands  of  the  elec- 
torate during  .^uch  a  campaign.  The  sin- 
gle most  valuable  asi  eel  of  a  Presidential 
campaign  is  that  it  subjects  a  candidate's 
political  platform  to  searching  pubhc 
cross-examination  and  his  personal  met- 
tle to  the  kinds  of  stresses  and  strains 
that  are  not  unlike  those  experienced  by 
a  Pre.'^ident. 

With  some  exceptions,  Congress  has 
failed  to  accomplish  these  purposes  and 
as  a  consequence  we  know  little  more 
about  Gerald  Ford's  real  potentialities 
for  the  Presidency  than  we  did  before. 


WHERE    DO    WE    GO    FROM    HERE? 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  so  many  people  are  turning  away 
from  politics  in  despair  and  disgust,  our 
colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  has 
once  again  brought  attention  to  those 
goals  which  make  politics  a  worthy  pro- 

Pevr  Members  of  this  body  are  able  to 
articulate  so  well  uu."-  rurrt-nt  national 
predicament.  Although  the  article  he 
has  written  for  the  New  Republic  maga- 
zine focvises  on  the  Democratic  Party, 
his  significant  analysis  of  immediate  and 
long-term  national  probiem.<:  offers  a 
broad  insight  lor  ail  of  us  in  Congress. 
I  highly  recommend  it  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  therefore,  insert  it  in  the 
Record: 

WHBur  Do  Wt  Go  From  Hsrs?  The 

DXIMOCRATIC  PaKTY 

(By  Morris  K  Udall) 

"I  belong  to  the  increasing  body  of  Ameri- 
cans who  cannot  for?Pt  that  parties  are  tn- 
stniments" — Felix  Fnuikfiirter. 

T  laelonp  to  no  onani.  ed  political  party, 
I'm  a  democrat  " — Will  Ropers 

It  is  a  mistake  to  thn.k  'ha«  prim  news  for 
the  Republicans  is  prnxj  ncu-i  :<^r  Democrats. 
I  dont  believe  that  Republiran  troubles 
guarantee  Democrat,'  the  two-thirds  con- 
gressknal  majority  In  1974  needed  to  OTer- 
rl«le  vetoea,  or  a  Democratic  take-over  of  the 
White  House  tn  197<J.  tJnless  the  Democratic 
Party  can  pet  Itself  together,  it  wlH  be  no 
better  able  to  pick  trp  the  political  pieces 
than  a  man  wtth  a  broken  back  and  no 
hands. 

As  we  turn  the  corner  into  1974  we  Demo- 
crats are  getttng  along  better  than  we  did 
a  year  or  two  agro,  but  we're  stlJl  arguing 
over   party    rules    and    assigning    guilt    for 


previous  defeats.  And  meanwhile  a  gather- 
ing storm  that  threatens  the  stability  of  the 
Ration  goes  almost  unnoticed.  Consider: 

"nie  climax  of  an  13-month  sttack  tn  the 
International  market  which  left  that  world- 
wide symbol  of  value  and  stability — the  US 
dollar — minus  80  percent  of  Its  purchasing 
power  In  foreign  countries; 

A  President  who,  glimpsing  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel,  released  the  economy  from 
conirols  only  to  find,  instead  of  light,  an- 
other tunnel.  Inflation  is  running  amok;  this 
year's  price  rise  eou'.d  by  Itself  exceed  that 
of  the  five-year  period  1901 -6 J; 

An  administration  that  in  the  last  five 
yc;.r3  has  allowed  us  to  stumble  Into  an  en- 
ergy crisis  that  will  close  fa:torles  and 
s'^hools  and  lea\-e  millions  of  homes  un- 
heated  this  winter — and.  In  all  likelihood. 
produce  gas  rationing,  more  Inflation  and 
further  devaluations  of  the  dollar  In  the 
mo.iths  ahead; 

A  new  war  In  the  Mideast  that  shook 
liberal  (and  now  Nixon)  theories  of  detente, 
at  a  time  when  worldwide  shortages  of  basic 
materials  raised  serious  concerns  about  fu- 
ture relations  with  our  traditional  allies; 

The  possibility  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history  that  the  two  highest  offices  In  the 
land  could  In  close  succession  be  vacated  by 
Incumbents  under  fire,  resulting  In  the 
speaker  of  the  House  succeeding  to  the  presi- 
dency. All  that,  plus  near  collapse  of  con- 
fidence at  home  In  the  honor  and  competence 
of  the  highest  officers  of  our  government — a 
coUapse  that  Inevitably  undermines  tlje  con- 
fidence of  governments  abroad  In  the  leader- 
ship and  stability  of  the  United  States. 

Burled  In  the  debris  of  1973  Is  a  political 
system  that  has  been  corrupted  by  money,  a 
bloated  economy  that  has  been  tranqulllzed 
Into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  a  drug 
named  "growth,"  a  high  level  of  technology 
and  leisure  that  iias  run  out  of  cheap  en- 
ergy, and  a  foreign  policy  that  still  inno- 
cently assumes  that  Americans  can  Impose 
conditions  on  other  nations  that  we  our- 
selves will  not  accept.  I  have  no  doubt  of  our 
national  resilience.  But  It  must  be  said  that 
by  the  fall  of  1973  the  ingenuity  and  opti- 
mism that  within  three  decades  helped  save 
the  world  from  Hitler,  rebuilt  Binx)pe,  and 
opened  the  frontier  of  space  are  less  visible 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Great  Depression. 

I  dont  claim  to  have  the  answers,  but  let 
me  STjggest.  In  necessarily  sketchy  fashion, 
the  dimensions  of  a  national  dialogue  that 
must  begin  immediately. 

In  1972  about  45  percent  of  all  eligible 
adults  failed  to  turn  up  at  the  polls,  the 
worst  showing  In  25  years.  There  were  more 
eligible  voters  who  failed  to  register  an 
opinion  than  those  who  cast  ballots  for 
President  Nixon.  To  their  ranks  we  must  now 
add  a  new  group:  actively  cynical  voters 
turned  off  by  hypocrisy  of  the  last  decade  and 
now  repelled  by  Watergate  and  the  Agnew 
scandal.  These  are  educated.  Independent, 
opinion  leaders;  their  votes  have  often  de- 
termined the  outcome  of  elections.  If  they 
bail  out  of  the  system — and  the  indicators 
are  more  ominous  than  most  politicians  want 
to  believe — representative  government  will  be 
In  worse  shape  than  It  Is  today.  At  a  mini- 
mum their  cynicism  could  spell  the  end  of 
the  two-party  system,  opening  the  door  to 
splinter  parties  and  bitter  Ideological  rifts. 
I  seriously  question  whether  America  would 
be  governable,  under  such  conditions. 

The  immediate  Democratic  response  ought 
to  be  twofold  First,  we  ought  to  press  the 
Congress  for  at  least  some  modest  public 
contribtitlon  to  campaign  financing,  and 
we  ought  to  limit  the  clout  of  private  donors 
(labor  as  well  as  corporations),  and  put  an 
end  to  election  by  television  commercials. 
The  failure  of  the  Democratic  leadership  to 
seize  this  issue  wcnld  be  a  historic  blunder. 
but  It  hasn't  grabbed  It  yet.  Earlier  this  year 
the  Senate  put  pxiblle  finance  on  the  back 
burner,  while  approving  reforms  In  the  cur- 
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rent  system  that  opponanta  cUlm  favor  In- 
cumbents. The  House  dldnt  even  schedule 
hearings  on  the  subject  untU  late  In  the 
year,  virtually  niUng  out  Boor  action  until 
sometime  in  1974.  when  then-active  candi- 
dates, will  drag  out  the  old  complaint  that 
"you  can't  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game."  The  cold  fact  is  that  If  Congress 
does  nothing  substantial  about  campaign 
financing  In  this  year  of  Watergate,  we  won't 
have  substantial  reform  In  this  decade 

A  very  large  number  of  election  day  "no 
shows"  don't  vote  because  they  can't.  They 
are  victims  of  a  weird  maze  of  registration 
laws.  We  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  uni- 
versal registration,  government  ought  to 
care  whether  you  vote  or  not  and  try  to  make 
It  easy.  Here  again  universal  voter  registra- 
tion proposals  are  having  tough  sledding  in 
the  Congress. 

Election  reform  is  not  only  desirable  for 
Its  own  sake  but  as  the  first  step  to  the  kind 
of  tax  reform  and  health  insurance  policies 
the  working  man  is  rightfully  demanding. 
Despite  the  labor  hall  oratory  of  congres- 
sional and  presidential  candidates,  neither 
program  has  gone  anywhere  precisely  because 
the  current  system  depends  upon  the  largess 
of  the  one  economic  segment  of  our  society 
that  stands  to  lose  by  their  euloptlon.  The 
political  necessity  of  such  changes  will  be 
made  apparent  to  both  parties  only  when 
through  a  measure  of  public  financing,  cam- 
paign costs  are  underwritten  by  a  broader 
base  of  small  contributors. 

Democrats  don't  have  the  answers  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  economic  delemma — not  yet.  But  we 
know,  or  should,  that  the  Democratic  wis- 
dom of  the  1960s  known  as  "the  new  eco- 
nomics" is  largely  "Inoperative"  Gone  are 
the  days  when  US.  producU  were  unrivaled 
In  the  world  market,  when  our  supplies  of 
basic  materials  seemed  unlimited,  when  we 
thought  wages  and  profits  could  soar  while 
inflation  remained  under  control  and  the 
dollar  stable.  No  one  likes  to  talk  about  this, 
but  some  fundamental  changes  lie  Immedi- 
ately ahead 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  went  wrong  than 
how  to  right  it.  Some  of  the  trouble  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  Ingenuity  of  our  competitors, 
principally  the  Germans  and  Japanese,  who 
rebounded  from  World  War  n  with  phe- 
nomenal economic  and  technological  growth. 
But  there  were  other  things  that  were  with- 
in our  control.  There  was  the  assumption 
made  somewhere  along  the  line  that  it  was 
America's  duty  to  garrison  the  globe,  with 
troops  and  bases  in  100  countries.  Our  fear 
of  the  Soviet  Union  nourished  an  outslzed 
military  establishment  We  got  sucked  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  endless  and  costly  Viet- 
nam war.  Intoxicated  with  success  and 
seemingly  unlimited  proflte  and  higher 
wages.  American  labor  became  less  productive 
than  their  counterparte  in  other  nations 
Big  biislneas  grew  bigger,  and  we  sllp|>ed  Into 
conglomerate  arrangements  that  vitiated 
competition  in  vital  Industries  and  buUt 
unnecessary  InSatlon  Into  the  economy.  We 
degraded  our  environment,  for  which  we  are 
now  paying,  and  we  let  a  few  shortsighted 
companies  shape  an  energy  policy  that  U  now 
little  short  of  a  national  disaster.  A  decade 
ago.  how  many  of  us  thought  we  would  live 
too  see  the  time  when  the  disclaimer  "Made 
in  Japan"  lent  prestige  to  producte,  and  when 
In  the  International  market  the  yen  and  mark 
were  preferred  to  the  dollar? 

What  Is  to  be  done?  As  a  start  we  need  to 
restore  competition  In  the  "big  sector"  of 
Industry  We  may  have  to  move  against  some 
conglomerates  and  get  a  handle  on  largely 
ungovemed  multinationals.  Rather  than 
looking  for  ways  to  protect  companies  like 
ITT.  Congress  and  the  next  administration 
ought  to  take  a  hard  look  at  mergers  and 
antl-cc»np«tltlve  practices. 

Our  next  step  should  be  to  turn  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  loose.  Por  6h(«e  decades  we've 
had  farm  surpluses  and  prognuns  to  depress 


production.  And  yet  la«t  year  farmers  ex- 
ported $12  billion  worth  of  producte  and  our 
balance-of-paymente  situation  would  haT« 
been  even  mor«  disastrous  without  them. 
Agriculture  has  long  been  the  sick  man  of 
our  economy:  now  It  can  help  save  us. 

We  ought  to  reorder  federal  priorities  or 
stop  using  the  cUch^.  If  we  can't  have  all 
our  space  and  military  programs  and  stUl 
provide  ourselves  with  adequate  education 
and  health,  we  have  to  decide  which  comes 
first.  We  have  got  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
kind  of  mlxed-up  economic  p>ollcles  that  have 
given  us  tlOO  bUllon  worth  of  federal  deficlte 
in  four  years,  adding  immeasurably  to  the 
pressures  on  the  dollar.  We  may  have  to  give 
the  federal  government  new  authority  to 
enforce  a  reasonable  Income  policy  on  major 
Industries.  Large  price  increases  and  wage 
settlemente  in  the  years  ahead  may  have  to 
be  submitted  to  a  bipartisan  economic  board 
that  can  Jawbone,  and  delay  If  necessary, 
unwarranted  profits  and  wages. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  must  do  more 
than  we're  doing  to  get  labor  and  manage- 
ment back  on  the  same  team.  Incentives  are 
the  cornerstone  of  our  economy.  We  might 
do  well  to  imitate  the  Japanese  who  have 
made  the  assembly  line  worker  part  of  the 
"corporate  family"  through  such  devices  as 
lifetime  Jobs,  profit  sharing,  secure  pensions 
and  representation  on  corporate  policy 
boards. 

Finally,  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  liberal 
arts  majors  with  too  few  skilled  tradesmen 
and  women — carpenters,  plumbers,  electri- 
cians and  so  on.  We  want  our  children  to 
have  a  better  life  and  since  the  1950s  the 
symbol  of  that  life  has  been  a  college  di- 
ploma. Too  often  we  have  assumed  that  a 
young  man  or  woman  enters  a  trade  only  be- 
cause he  or  she  is  not  smart  enough  to  do 
anything  else:  trade  education  has  been  a 
symbol  of  failure.  But  by  reducing  the  pro- 
portion of  youth  entering  the  trades,  we  pay 
a  high  economic  price  In  terms  of  the  strain 
on  basic  services,  reduced  competition,  higher 
coste,  and  a  decline  la  the  quality  of  work- 
manship. Meanwhile  the  market  for  college 
graduates  is  glutted,  portending  an  angry, 
overtrained  generation.  We  must  develop  a 
post -secondary  education  scheme  that  puts 
the  young  blue-collar  worker  on  a  par  with 
the  potential  college  student. 

No  discussion  of  the  economy  of  the  1970s 
makes  sense  without  reference  to  the  related 
problems  of  learning  to  live  lean.  There  are 
abundant  warming  signs  that  we  are  coming 
to  the  end  of  an  era  of  cheap  resources:  we 
are  running  out  of  petroleum,  land,  minerals. 
water  and  raw  materials.  In  a  drive  to  fuel 
the  engines  of  gross  growth,  we  have  In  the 
past  quarter  century  sklnuned  the  cream  of 
US  resources.  The  environmentallste  are 
right.  An  era  of  shortages  (and.  hopefully,  of 
resource  recycling)  Is  at  hand.  The  straight 
facte  are  these : 

We  are  six  percent  of  the  people  on  this 
planet  but  each  year  consume  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  energy  and  other  resources  In  the 
world.  We  waste  more  energy  than  Japan 
annually  consumes: 

This  administration  had  pretended  for  two 
years  that  the  energy  crisis  was  not  serious, 
thereby  putting  us  in  such  a  vulnerable 
position  that  the  Arabs'  "oU  weapon  "  will 
have  a  devastating  Impact  on  our  lives  and 
our  economy  this  winter.  They  would  not  go 
to  the  country  with  an  old-fashioned  policy 
of  belt-tightening  conservation  until  a 
cocked  gun  was  already  at  our  heads. 

We  will  encounter  similar  scarcities  In 
paper,  copper,  zinc,  even  water  Of  the  13 
basic  minerals,  the  US  is  currently  totelly 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for  four,  and 
that  could  be  up  to  10  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

During  the  last  30  years  the  American 
economy  was  a  golden-egg-laylng  goose.  The 
magic  word  was  "growth"  and  the  slogan, 
particularly   of   the    Democratic    Party,    was 


"more!"  And  why  not?  Growth  n^ant  an  ever 
bigger  pie.  more  for  labor,  more  for  manage- 
ment, for  everyone.  Bigger  and  faster  (cars, 
SSTs.  etc.)  were  better.  This  joyrlde  was  fun 
while  It  lasted,  but  we're  coming  to  the  end 
of  grosser  and  grosser  GNP  expansion.  That 
doesn't  mean  an  end  to  "progress,"  but  waste 
will  have  to  be  eliminated,  and  efficiency  and 
conservation  must  become  the  national  creed. 
We  need  leaders  who  promise  less,  who  dis- 
courage wasteful  throwaway  producte.  big 
gas-guzzling  cars  and  electrical  gadgets, 
energy-eating  office  buildings  and  poorly  In- 
sulated homes,  neon  llghte  and  other  extrav- 
agances with  no  redeeming  social  value,  a 
one-peraon-one-auto  transportetlon  system 
that  has  destroyed  our  sense  of  community, 
advertising  that  promotes  energy  overuse. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  a  crash  na- 
tional effort,  more  ambitious  than  the  space 
program  of  the  1960s,  to  develop  promising 
new  alternative  energy  sources  such  as  solar, 
geothermal,  coal  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion for  the  31st  century.  The  President's 
breast  beating  notwlthstendlng.  such  a  pro- 
gram might  already  be  underway  but  for 
the  shortelghtedness  of  his  administration,  as 
evidenced  as  late  as  this  June  by  official  testl- 
•  mony  before  my  subcommittee  In  stern 
opposition  to  a  "Project  Independence" 
program. 

As  we  begin  to  feel  the  Impact  of  short- 
ages. I  hope  the  Democratic  Party  will  avoid 
two  errors,  the  hint  of  which  pervaded  the 
belated  Nixon  energy  appeal.  First  Is  the 
misplaced  faith  that  technology  will  ball 
us  out.  somehow.  Just  before  disaster.  We 
risk  catastrophe  If  a  blind  confidence  In 
technology  lulls  us  Into  procrastinating.  We 
are  foolish  to  believe  any  longer  that  tech- 
nological tricks  can  relieve  us  of  our  need  to 
husband  our  nonrenewable  resources. 

The  second  error  is  to  retreat  frwn  our 
commitment  to  clean  water  and  air,  to  go 
ahead  damming  wild  rivers  and  desecrating 
wilderness  and  national  parks.  Some  short- 
term  trade-offs  may  be  required,  but  when 
the  tough  decisions  come,  it  would  be  folly 
to  abandon  environmental  reforms.  If  we  are 
sensible,  we  can  balance  our  resource  budget 
and  remain  respectful  of  nature's  laws. 

The  problem  of  scarcity  leads  me  to  some 
final  suggestions  about  our  role  In  a  shrink- 
ing world.  Fortunately  we  are  leaving  be- 
hind us  a  foreign  policy  that  for  the  last  25 
years  has  been  based  on  ideological  confron- 
tation— though  the  withdrawal  symptoms 
are  still  with  us  as  Indicated  by  the  ordering 
of  a  worldwide  nuclear  alert  In  response  to 
vague  reporte  of  possible  Soviet  moves  in 
the  Middle  East.  As  the  result  of  our  un- 
happy Vietnam  experience,  It  Is  good  politics 
to  talk  about  letting  other  nations  fend 
for  themselves.  That  line,  carried  too  far.  Is 
as  dangerous  as  the  overambltlous  globallsm 
of  the  "608. 

Although  proclaimed  as  a  break  with  a 
past  of  over-Involvement  In  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  the  Nixon  Doctrine — far  from 
shedding  the  burden  of  costly  military  aid 
programs — has  resulted  In  huge  arms  sub- 
sidies for  undemocratic  governmente  and 
military  tyrante.  Abroad,  particularly  in  the 
third  world,  we  are  perceived  as  having 
abandoned  any  pretext  of  exercising  moral 
force  In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
And  we  must  remember  that  In  the  decade 
ahead  our  fate  will  be  tied  more  than  ever 
to  the  judgmente  of  that  world  community, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  natural  resources  If 
for  no  other  reason. 

"Growth"  or  "the  good  life"  has  been  pos- 
sible for  Americans  only  while  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  underfed  and  underde- 
veloped. But  expectotlons  are  rising  every- 
where. European  economies  are  booming,  and 
new  forces  In  Japan  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket mean  an  end  to  the  days  when  the  United 
Stetes  dominated  international  trade.  The 
rest  of  the  world  will  no  longer  be  Indif- 
ferent to  Americans  consuming,  as  we  do  each 
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year.  55  percent  of  all  the  gasoline  in  the 
world! 

I  suspect  that  Mr.  Nixon's  foreign  policy, 
like  bis  presidency,  Is  transitional.  The 
Nlxon-Klsslnger  globe-trotting  stunmitry  has 
produced  solid  achlevemente.  and  Democrate 
should  admit  it,  but  perhaps  not  as  uncrit- 
ically as  some  do.  The  coste  of  a  foreign 
policy  triumph  are  not  often  Immediately 
apparent  to  the  startled  citizenry — as  we  are 
now  made  ruefully  aware  in  the  case  of  the 
Russian  wheat  deal  and  In  Vietnam  where 
the  January  "peace  settlement"  has  brought 
no  peace  and  still  coste  us  over  $10  billion 
annually. 

In  the  same  vein,  we  should  not  be  too  sure 
that  multipolar,  big-power  diplomacy  is  de- 
sirable no  matter  how  skillfully  played.  Giv- 
en the  serious  potential  of  the  growing 
Soviet-Chinese  conflict,  how  much  do  we 
really  want  to  be  involved?  And  was  It  such 
a  great  accomplishment  for  Richard  Nixon  to 
end  a  war  only  after  having  doubled  Ite 
length  or  cost,  or  to  reestablish  relations 
with  China  after  having  helped  prevent  them 
for  two  decades? 

Big-power,  showboat  diplomacy  may  lead 
us  to  Ignore  less  exotic  but  equally  pressing 
problems  at  home.  And  there  Is  evidence  to 
suggest  the  Nixon  spectaculars  have  diverted 
attention  from  a  whole  range  of  imperatives 
that  will  control  our  International  relations 
throughout  the  next  two  decades.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  flve  changes  that  are  on  the 
horizon. 

P'lrst,  It  Is  necessary  and  desirable  that 
policy  decisions  no  longer  be  geared  to  a  re- 
active crisis  orlentetlon.  It  Is  the  kind  of 
bad  management  that  under  the  strain  of 
one  crisis  spawns  others  because  of  neglect — 
one  Is  driven  from  our  consciousness  without 
the  first  having  been  resolved.  The  pollution 
crisis  Is  overteken  by  the  energy  crisis,  the 
Watergate  tepes  crisis  by  the  Middle  Ea.st 
crisis,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Second,  as  steted.  the  energy  binge  Is  over. 
With  the  advent  of  worldwide  shortages,  we 
cannot  expect  to  retain  friendly  relations 
with  traditional  allies — already  on  the  de- 
cline— or  avoid  costly  and  dangerous  trade 
wars  If  we  don't  get  over  our  self-lndulgenoe. 
We  must  increase  productivity,  control  infla- 
tion, and  cut  the  fat  from  our  natural  re- 
source budget.  Our  reward  will  be  a  steblllzed 
dollar,  competitive  exporte,  lower  prices  and 
friendlier  neighbors. 

A  requirement  of  such  a  policy  Is,  thirdly, 
that  we  begin  to  get  a  hold  on  the  military 
behomoth  created  during  the  Cold  War. 
Most  Americans  no  longer  see  much  sense 
in  400  overseas  bases  and  half  a  million 
troops  and  dependente  In  Europe.  In  a  sin- 
gle submarine  that  coste  a  billion  dollars,  or 
In  a  military  airplane  that  ends  up  costing 
30  to  60  percent  more  than  the  contractor 
promised.  They  wonder  when  the  time  will 
ever  be  "right  "  for  the  mllltery  to  tighten 
Ite  belt  on  weapon  systems  that  double  and 
redouble  our  unquestioned  ability  to  incin- 
erate the  planet.  Yet  most  politicians  seem 
to  shrink  from  reasonable  cute,  as  the  fall  of 
each  even-numbered  year  approaches.  For 
this  procastlnatlon  we  will  pay  an  unaccept- 
able price  In  energy  lost  to  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety and  dollars  lost  for  needed  programs  like 
national  health  Insurance. 

Fourth,  we  must  put  our  manic-depressive 
relations  with  other  superpowers  in  per- 
spective. Detente  Is  our  goeJ,  but  we  must 
understand  the  two  levels  of  negotiation  that 
are  Involved.  First  Is  the  effort  to  avoid  holo- 
caust, slow  the  mad  arms  r8u;e,  and  avoid 
confrontetlon.  On  that  level,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  the  devil.  The 
second  level  has  to  do  with  aid,  trade,  com- 
munication and  ultimately  interdep>end- 
ence — the  detente  which  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  currently  preaching.  At  this 
level  we  must  decide  If  It  Is  proper,  and  I 
believe  It  is,  to  seek  basic  humanitarian  con- 
cessions from  governmente  whose  disregard 


for  human  righte  is  contrary  to  our  deepest 

beliefs. 

Finally,  we  have  to  reestebllsh  our  moral 
credentials.  Our  position  in  bargaining  for 
human  righte  is  greatly  weakened  by  our 
treatment  of  our  own  minorities.  Por  this 
state  of  affairs,  history  will  deal  harshly 
with  Richard  Nixon  and  with  Congress  whose 
contribution  to  racial  equality  during  the 
last  flve  years  has  been  to  dump  the  prob- 
lem back  on  the  branch  least  able  to  deal 
with  It,  the  courte.  The  good  news  here  is 
that  there  are  stUl  millions  of  black  and 
white  Americans  who  believe  In  an  Integrated 
society  and  are  willing  to  make  reasonable 
sacrifices  and  adjustmente.  Progress  will  re- 
quire a  measure  of  courage  on  their  part  and 
on  the  part  of  those  representing  them  In 
Congress:  It  will  also  require  that  civil  rights 
leaders  turn  away  from  the  courte  as  their 
only  salvation  and  busing  orders  as  their 
chief  weapon.  The  Democratic  Party  once  led 
the  country  toward  Integration  and  racial 
harmony;  it  can  begin  to  do  so  again  by  ad- 
vancing initiatives  that  transcend  the  lost 
debate  over  busing  and  by  devising  multi- 
faceted  methods  tailored  to  the  needs  of  each 
community. 

Those  same  polls  that  reflect  Republican 
misfortune  tell  us  that  the  country  does 
not  look  upon  a  Democratic  government  as 
the  obvious,  desired  alternative.  Many  ele- 
mente  of  the  old  labor-ethlc-Southern  blocs 
who  left  the  party  In  1968  and  1972  have 
not  yet  "come  home."  Even  when  they  were 
together  Democrate  did  not  fare  well  in  presi- 
dential politics.  Since  1944  our  so-called 
"majority"  party  hasn't  had  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  vote,  except  In  the  Johnson 
landslide  year,  while  Republicans  reached 
majority  status  three  times.  We  have  lost 
four  of  the  last  seven  presidential  conteste! 

Admiring  as  I  am  of  the  job  Chairman 
Strauss  has  done  In  refereelng  the  current 
Intraparty  power  struggle,  I  can't  help 
wondering  If  this  does  not  appear  to  the 
country  like  Nero  fiddling.  Attention  to  party 
rules  and  procedures  will  have  an  impact 
on  who  Is  selected  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation, but  programs  and  policies  will  de- 
cide that  nomination's  worth.  Within  the 
ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party  are  many  of 
the  country's  best  minds,  and  we  should  call 
them  to  the  front.  We  need  emergency  task 
forces  on  the  economy,  environment,  foreign 
policy,  racial  problems,  campaign  and  gov- 
ernmental reform.  We  need  responsible, 
consensus  policies  In  all  of  these  areas  that 
our  congressmen,  governors  and  mayors  can 
support.  Such  policies  are  the  beginning  of  a 
new  unity,  rather  than  the  product  of  It. 


FACING  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  R(X)NEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation  has  been  con- 
fronted with  grave  situations  in  the  past 
and  most  likely  will  face  some  again 
in  the  future.  And  that  Is  all  the  more 
reason  that  we  must  face  this  present 
day  energy  crisis  as  realistically  as  pos- 
sible. 

Therefore,  it  is  within  great  pleasure 
that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues one  such  realistic  outlook  in  a 
recent  statement  by  Mr  Stewart  S.  Cort. 
chairman  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp. 

Mr.  Cort  stated : 

The  steel  industry  Is  prepared  to  do  what- 
ever It  can  to  help  Insure  that  the  present 
situation  does  not  have  a  disastrous  impact 
on  the  economy. 


We  are  concerned,  however,  that  any  cut- 
back in  the  fuel  oil  available  to  the  steel 
Industry  will  have  serious  consequences  for 
other  major  industries  and  for  the  economy. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

We  will  have  to  Increase  our  steel  output 
substentlally  if  we  are  to  meet  President 
Nixon's  goal  of  self-sufficiency  In  energy.  Yet 
a  reduction  in  steel's  fuel  consumption  in 
1974  would  mean  that  less  steel  would  be 
avaUable  for  the  energy  Industry. 

It  is  my  hope  that  President  Nixon 
and  his  energy  policy  advisers  will  pro- 
vide for  an  equitable  distribution  of  en- 
ergy resources  to  all  industries  so  that 
no  one  area  will  suffer  to  the  detriment 
of  the  entire  economy. 

The  statement  follows : 

Steel  and  the  Energt  Crisis 

President  Nixon's  address  to  the  nation 
last  week  dramatically  underscored  the  se- 
verity of  our  energy  crisis.  The  steel  Industry 
Is  prepared  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  help 
Insure  that  the  present  situation  does  not 
have  a  disastrous  Impact  on  the  economy. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  any  cut- 
back In  the  fuel  oU  available  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry will  have  serious  consequences  for 
other  major  Industries  and  for  the  economy. 
Industries  which  would  be  adversely  affected 
are  the  energy-producing  industries,  those 
engaged  in  the  production  and  processing  of 
food,  those  Industries  which  move  agricul- 
tural and  manufactured  products  to  markete 
and  others. 

Steel  Is  Involved  in  all  these  activities.  It 
Is  the  basic  material  used  In  motor  vehicles, 
freight  cars,  ships,  bridges  and  pipelines! 
Steel  machinery  and  equipment  produce  the 
food,  clothing  and  thousands  of  other  com- 
modities essential  to  health,  safety,  comfort 
and  security.  Millions  of  tons  of  steel  go  Into 
food  cans  and  shipping  containers.  Steel  is 
indispensable  in  the  construction  of  electric 
generators,  the  mining  of  coal,  the  drilling  of 
oil  and  gas  wells,  the  construction  of  oil  re- 
fineries, and  the  transportetlon  of  oU,  gas 
and  coal. 

For  these  reasons,  steel  production  must  be 
given  top  priority  stetus  if  the  nation's  fuel 
oil  supply  is  allocated  on  a  mandatory  basis. 

Although  the  steel  Industry  uses  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  fuel  oil  supply, 
this  oil  Is  largely  -consumed  In  such  vital 
processes  as  reheating,  heat  treatment  and 
annealing.  There  Is  no  known  way  to  substi- 
tute coal  for  oil  In  these  applications.  The 
Industry  has  been  shifting  from  natural  gas 
to  fuel  oil  for  these  purposes  because  of  the 
Increasing  scarcity  of  natural  gas. 

In  addition,  steelmakers  have  had  to  In- 
crease their  fuel  oil  consumption  this  year 
because  of  a  tremendous  surge  In  steel  de- 
mand. Moreover,  environmental  restrictions 
have  forced  reductions  In  the  use  of  coal  In 
boilers  and  blast  furnaces. 

In  1972,  the  Industry  shipped  just  under 
92  million  tons  of  steel  mill  producte  and 
consumed  1.3  billion  gallons  of  oU. 

This  year,  the  steel  Industry  expecte  to 
ship  approximately  110  million  tons  of  steel, 
with  5  to  6  million  tons  of  the  total  coming 
from  inventories  which  are  now  depleted. 
Fuel  oU  consumption  In  1973  is  expected  to 
be  2.2  billion  gallons — a  Jump  of  more  than 
two-thirds  over  last  year. 

At  the  current  level  of  steel  production, 
the  Industry's  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  use  Is 
already  at  an  irreducible  minimum.  Any  cut- 
back in  the  Industry's  requlremente  would 
mean  a  serious  decline  in  steel  production 
and  employment — a  decline  which  would  be 
magnified  by  severe  cutbacks  in  output  and 
jobs  among  the  nation's  many  steel  consum- 
ing Industries. 

Currently,  the  steel  industry  employs  5,000 
workers  for  each  million  tons  of  steel  it  pro- 
duces. 
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A  15-p«rcent  r«ductloo  from  aatltn*ted 
1973  fuel  nil  consumptloD  would  ooet  th« 
nation  9.8  million  tona  of  8t«el  and  mor* 
than  3O.000  st«elmAklng  Jobs. 

If  the  Industry  were  held  next  year  to  Us 
1972  fuel  oil  consumption  level,  the  nation 
would  loae  13  million  tons  of  steel  shipments, 
and  60.000  Bteelworkers  would  become 
unemployed. 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  estimate  what  reductions 
of  this  magnitude  would  mean  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  Arms  manufacturing  products  made 
of  steel,  bu'  it  U  certain  that  their  employ- 
ment would  be  seriously  affected  across  the 
country.  Aggravation  of  current  serious  steel 
shortagee  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  manufacturing  component  of  the  Groes 
National  Product. 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  our  current  dilemma 
Is  that  r  cut  In  steel  production  because  of 
fuel  oil  controls  would  only  further  Irritate 
the  energ-  crls  s  itself. 

Steel  pipe.  wire,  plate,  and  drlUlng  equip- 
ment and  platforms  containing  steel  are  vital 
for  oil  and  gas  drilling  operations,  and  for 
the  gathering  and  transmission  of  these  fuels 
through  pipelines.  OH  tankers,  petroleum 
tank  trucks  and  freight  cars,  and  cU  and 
gas  storage  tanks  -11  require  large  quantities 
of  steel  Stainless  and  high  alloy  steels  are 
essential  In  the  constructional  of  refineries. 
Many  of  these  products  are  already  In 
short  supply,  despite  the  current  record  steel 
output  level.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
oil  and  gas  prodvcers  actually  are  stripping 
drill  pipe  from  old  oil  wells  to  use  in  new 
ones. 

Even  If  the  Arab  oil  embargo  ended  to- 
morrow, the  United  States  would  not  have 
enough  oil  refinery  capacity  to  meet  It  needs. 
Construction  of  the  refineries  we  need  will 
require  large  quantities  of  steel. 

If  anything,  we  will  have  to  Increase  our 
steel  output  substantially  if  we  are  to  meet 
President  Nixon's  goal  of  self-sufBclency  in 
energy.  Yet  a  reduction  In  steel's  fuel  con- 
sumption In  1974  would  mean  that  less  steel 
would  be  available  for  the  energy  Industry. 
Reductions  In  the  available  steel  supply 
would  have  other  serious  consequences.  Uess 
tlnplate.  for  example,  might  mean  that  can- 
ners  would  not  be  able  to  process  all  of  this 
year's  bu^nper  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  might  furthe.  Increase  food  prices  to 
the  consximer. 

A  5  to  10  percent  cutback  In  steel  supplies 
could  make  It  Impossible  for  farmers  to  ob- 
tain needed  agricultural  machinery.  Farmers 
already  are  experiencing  a  serious  shortage  of 
baling  wire  which  would  become  -  worse  if 
steel  production  were  reduced.  This  would 
mean  a  loss  of  bay  and  other  fodder,  with  its 
consequent  Impact  on  meat  production. 

At  a  Ume  when  railroad  car  builders  are 
straining  to  increase  their  output  to  meet  a 
serious  shortage  of  rolling  stock,  less  avail- 
able steel  would  mean  stUl  greater  strains 
upon  the  nation's  already  seriously  taxed  rail 
network.  There  would  be  fewer  hopper  cars 
and  gondolas,  for  example,  to  move  the 
needed  coal  and  raw  materials. 

Production  of  machinery  and  equipment 
Is  essential  to  the  US.  economy.  The  economy 
Is  operated  at  capacity,  especially  In  the  pro- 
duction of  most  basic  materials.  Many  people 
have  hoped  that  a  high  level  of  new  ma- 
chinery production  In  1974 — to  create  addi- 
tional capacity — would  begin  to  alleviate  the 
shortages  that  have  resulted  from  lack  of 
capacity  In  various  Industries.  Steel  Is  es- 
sential to  all  segments  of  the  machinery 
industry.  Any  curtailment  brought  about  by 
steel  shortages  will  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  this  Important  segment  of  our 
economy. 

Our  industry  supports  the  enactment  of 
legislation  permitting  some  temporary  vari- 
ances in  environmental  control  standards. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  a  clean  environment. 
Our  efforts  toward  that  goal  prove  that.  But, 
at  this  critical  moment,  relaxation  of  some 


standards  can  be  a  vital  element  In  the  pro- 
gram to  ease  the  energy  crisis.  To  illustrate 
what  might  t>e  accomplished,  one  steel  com- 
pany has  reported  it  wUl  have  76.8  million 
gallons  of  fuel  oil  in  1974  at  one  plant.  38 
million  gallons  of  which  cannot  be  used, 
because  they  are  in  excess  of  the  sulfur  limit. 
An  easing  of  these  restrtctloiis  would  double 
this  facility's  usable  fuel  oil  supply. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  steel  shotild 
have  a  top  industrial  priority  for  fuel  oU 
requirements  at  Its  current  rate  of  consump- 
tion, rather  than  a  lower  rate,  because: 

Any  curtailment  of  steel  production  would 
adversely  affect  the  very  industries  which 
miut  now  use  steel  products  to  relieve  the 
energy  crisis. 

The  steel  Industry's  total  requirements  for 
fuel  oil  are  only  a  very  small  fraction — not 
even  1^  — of  the  available  supply. 


MIDEAST  "UPS  AND  DOWNS  ' 

(Mr.  SIKKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  6IKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
sound  and  careful  thinking  and  nonin- 
flammatory discussions  on  the  problems 
of  the  Middle  East  are  very  evident.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  Monday, 
December  3,  provided  such  a  discussion 
in  its  editorial  entitled  "Mideast  'Ups 
and  Downs'."  I  submit  it  for  reprinting 
in  the  Record. 

I  submit  also  for  printing  In  the 
Record  a  significant  message  from  the 
pen  of  Ernest  A.  Carrere,  Jr .  publisher 
of  Seapower  magazine  and  president  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 
on  the  place  expected  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  our 
capabilities  to  fill  that  place.  It  is  en- 
titled. "The  Arab/Israeli  War:  Portent 
and  Warning." 

MocAST  "Ups  and  Dowks" 

There  will  be  "ups  and  downs  all  the  way" 
along  the  road  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
as  Henry  Kissinger  has  said  But  the  historic 
and  encouraging  thing  is  that  the  momen- 
tum for  peace  exists. 

Whatever  the  outward  appearances,  events 
in  recent  days  substantially  confirm  the  de- 
sire of  both  sides  to  move  ahead  to  serious 
peace  negotiations. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  was  the 
redrafting  by  Israel's  Labor  Party — the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  ruling  coalition — of  Its 
election  manifesto.  The  original  manifesto 
was  sharply  "hawkish"  and  approved  large- 
scale  settlement  by  Israelis  In  the  occupied 
Arab  territories.  The  revised  draft  eliminates 
the  expansionist  tone,  and  the  language  has 
been  softened  la  other  respects.  The  mani- 
festo speaks  of  obtaining  "defetulble"  bor- 
ders for  Israel  'based  on  territorial  compro- 
mise." 

Despite  Its  rhetoric  the  Arab  sununit  meet- 
ing In  Algiers  last  week  confirmed  support  (or 
ElgyptUn  President  Sadat's  decision  to  nego- 
tiate. There  was  a  remarkable  measure  of 
unity  at  the  summit,  facilitated  by  the  de- 
cision of  two  of  the  "radicals' — Libya  and 
Iraq — not  to  go  to  Algiers. 

The  summit  set  forth  the  Arabs'  maxl- 
mnixi  demands:  Immediate  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  all  Arab  territories  occupied  in 
the  1967  war.  Including  the  Arab  part  of 
Jerusalem,  and  restoration  of  the  national 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

The  specific  mention  of  Jerusalem  Indi- 
cates the  Ixtfluence  of  King  Faisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia  In  the  summit  deliberations.  The 
King,  a  devout  Muslim,  has  always  Insisted 
that  a  peace  settlement  should  Include  res- 
toration to  Arab  sovereignty  of  Arab  Jeru- 


salem and  of  the  Muslim  shrines  In  the  city. 
On  the  face  of  it  there  seems  little  likeli- 
hood of  Israel  yielding  to  this  dem<ind.  but 
acme  compromise  formula  might  be  worked 
out  whereby  Jordan  would  be  given  Joint 
stizerslnty  over  the  old  city  and  the  Muslim 
temples. 

The  Arab  leaders  have  not  yet  spelled  out 
clearly  what  they  mean  by  the  restoration 
of  "national  rights"  for  the  Palestinians.  But 
at  Algiers  tbey  took  tbe  step  ot  recognizing 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  as  the 
sole  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
They  may  be  expected  to  insist  that  the  PLO 
be  represented  at  some  stage  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations.  The  decision  to  recognize  the 
PLO  was  taken  over  strong  objections  by 
Jordan's  King  Hussein,  who  did  not  attend 
the  sumnilt  meeting,  and  who  believes  that 
Jordan  alone  should  speak  for  the  Palestin- 
ian people.  On  this  there  wUl  have  to  be  com- 
promise among  the  Arab  leaders  themselves. 

One  of  the  solutions  for  the  Palestinians 
being  discussed  among  the  Arab  countries  is 
establishment  of  a  separate  Palestinian  state 
consisting  of  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan 
River  and  the  Gaza  strip,  both  of  which  are 
now  under  Israeli  occupation.  There  might 
be  some  form  of  federal  link  between  this 
Palestine  state  and  Jen-dan.  and  eventually 
a  customs  union  or  common  market  between 
botb  of  them  and  Israel.  But  ail  of  this  is 
etui  academic. 

The  first  hurdles  to  be  cleared  on  the  road 
to  peace  are  the  disengagement  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Israeli  forces  on  the  Suez  front,  and 
the  freeing  of  Israeli  prisoners  still  held  by 
Syria. 

The  disengagement  problem  has  so  far 
proved  too  complex  for  solution  by  the 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  generals  meeting  at  Kil- 
ometer 101.  Israel  now  is  saying  tbat  the 
question  should  be  the  first  Item  en  the 
agenda  for  the  Geneva  conference  due  to 
open  on  Dec.  18.  But  Egypt  Ls  Insisting  tbat 
Israeli  forces  pull  back  without  delay  to 
the  cease-fire  lines  of  Oct.  32.  This  is  the 
kind  of  "down"  in  the  process  of  seeking 
peace  that  Dr.  Kissinger  spoke  of  last  week. 

Whether  we  can  expect  much  In  the  way 
of  concrete  results  from  Geneva  before  the 
Israeli  elections  on  Dec.  31  is  doubtful.  In 
the  meantime  the  Arabs  will  keep  up  maxi- 
mum pressure  through  their  selective  oil  em- 
bargo, which  they  are  manipulating  with  a 
skill  that  some  of  the  experts  thought  Im- 
possible. Apart  from  some  concessions  to 
those  states  considered  "friendly"  to  the 
Arab  cause,  any  letup  In  the  embargo  Is  un- 
likely untU  there  Is  evidence  on  the  ground 
of  Israel's  wUlingness  to  make  territorial 
concessions. 

The  fact  that  Israel.  Egypt.  Syria,  and  Jor- 
dan are  ready  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
after  25  years  of  unremitting  hostility  Is  im- 
mensely important.  A  peace  settlement  Is 
now  more  than  a  mere  hope.  It  is  a  possibil- 
ity. It  Is  made  possible  not  only  because  the 
contestants  are  willing  to  talk,  but  also  be- 
cause the  two  superpowers  are  committed 
to  doing  all  they  can  to  achieve  it. 

Despite  the  expectable  "ups  and  downs" 
the  outlook  remains  encouragmg. 

Thx   AaAB./IsHACi.i  War:    Pobtxnt  and 

WAaNiwo 
By  the  time  this  isexie  of  Sea  Power  Is 
placed  In  your  mailbox,  there  could  have  been 
a  number  of  significant  happenings  In  the 
war-torn  Middle  East.  A  cease-fire  could 
have  been  effected  Or  Arab  forces  could  have 
made  major  advances  both  In  Syria  and  In 
the  Slnal  desert.  Or.  In  turn,  the  Israelis 
could  have  pushed  the  Egyptians  back  across 
the  Suez  Canal,  destroyed  Syrian  forces  In 
and  about  the  Golan  Heights  area,  and  re- 
gained the  territories  taken  In  the  1967  Six- 
Day  War.  Or  the  current  conflict  could  have 
become  an  ugly  war  of  attrition,  with  both 
sides  being  provided  war-making  materials 
by  the  major  powers,  and  those  powers  them- 
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selves  Inching  closer  toward  a  frightening 
confrontation  while  Israel  fought  for  Its  very 
existence  as  a  nation. 

We  can  only  hope  the  first  clrcamstance, 
a  cease-fire,  prevails.  We  also  can  hope  the 
United  Nations,  which  has  acted  decisively 
before  when  full-scale  war  threatened,  will 
cease  being  only  a  forum  for  debate  and  act 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  today's  com- 
batants to  put  down  their  weapons.  But  If 
these  hopes  are  dashed,  the  United  States 
will  have  to  make  some  very,  very  difficult 
decisions. 

Thankfully,  at  this  point  In  time  even  the 
most  difficult  decisions  can  be  made  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  United  States  has  suffi- 
cient military  strength  to  back  them  up. 
Other  nations  know  this,  too.  So  there  could 
come  a  time  when  concern  over  a  possible 
confrontation  with  a  strong  and  determined 
United  States  could  cause  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cease  Its  massive  airlift  of  arms  to  the 
Arab  nations,  thus  predicating  an  honest 
effort  to  bring  about  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
and  helping  to  preserve  the  "detente"  that 
supposedly  exists  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  our  own  country. 

But  suppose  It  were  known  that  we  no 
longer  had  the  military  capability  with  which 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear?  How  long  does 
anyone  believe  that  tenuous  "detente" 
would  last?  Does  anyone  believe  that  the  re- 
supply  of  the  Arab  nations  would  be  halted 
so  long  as  there  were  weapons  and  equip- 
ment available  to  be  shipped?  Does  anyone 
believe  the  Soviets  would  refrain  from  ap- 
plying their  own  pressure  to  those  nations 
which  might  be  aiding  Israel  In  its  fight  for 
Btirvlval? 

Obviously  there  are  some  who  do  believe 
the  Soviets  would  refrain  from  taking  those 
actions  if  they  were  the  unquestioned  mili- 
tary sujjerpower  of  the  world.  And  those 
same  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  have  sought 
to  see  our  country's  defenses  weakened  by  re- 
ducing appropriations  for  them,  on  the 
grounds  that  today's  "detente"  reduced  the 
need  for  constant  military  strength  and 
readiness. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  today  Is 
a  classic  repetition  of  what  has  taken  place 
all  over  the  world  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Military  actions  by  nations  whose 
troops  were  armed  with  Soviet-supplied 
weapons.  Large-scale  and  efficient  replace- 
ment of  weapons  lost  In  combat.  Strident 
warnings  and  dire  threats  against  those  "Im- 
perialists' who  might  support  the  nation 
whose  defense  Is  being  sought  by  countries 
backed  by  the  Soviets.  And  action  In  the 
United  Nations  aimed  at  handcuffing  that 
body's  ability  to  act  as  a  peacemaker.  These 
things  have  happened  even  though  the 
United  States  still  remains  a  formidable 
power.  We  shudder  to  think  what  might 
happen  were  we  not  a  nation  capable  of  com- 
ing to  the  fore  when  needed  In  bringing 
about  a  peaceftil  solution  to  an  explosive 
situation. 

In  these  pages  we  have  constantly  em- 
phasized as  strongly  as  humanly  possible 
the  requirement  for  sufiBclent  military  power 
to  permit  our  country's  leaders  to  act  In 
times  of  crisis  from  a  position  of  strength. 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  current  state  of 
affairs  In  the  Middle  East  provides  the  most 
graphic  Illustration  possible  of  the  validity 
of  that  position.  With  God's  will  there  will 
come  a  day  when  the  United  States  can  af- 
ford to  drop  Its  guard.  But  that  day  Is  not 
yet  here,  and  at  the  moment  It  app>ears  to 
be  a  long  time  In  the  offing. 

Your  support  of  that  position  Is,  In  my 
mind,  an  absolute  necessity.  To  those  of 
you  who  have  registered  It  in  various  ways 
In  recent  weeks.  I  express  my  deepest  thanks. 
At  the  same  time,  I  urge  those  who  have 
not  yet  come  forward  to  do  so,  and  tboee 
who  already  have  to  make  their  efforts  con- 
tinuous and  unstinting.  For  only  If  they  are 
will  otir  collective  voice  be  listened  to. 


NATIONALIST  CHINA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  nowadays  we 
do  not  read  much  about  Nationalist 
China  and  that  nation's  friendship  with 
the  United  States  nor  do  we  remind  our- 
selves of  the  strategic  position  of  Taiwan 
and  the  curb  which  that  stalwart  little 
country  helped  place  for  so  many  years 
on  Communist  China's  designs  for  ter- 
ritorial expansion.  The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  timely  and  provocative  way 
in  the  magazine  Seapower  for  Novem- 
ber 1973  in  an  article  by  James  D.  Hess- 
man,  editor-in-chief,  entitled  "Interest- 
ing Times  for  Nationalist  China."  It  is 
well  worth  reading  and  I  submit  it  for 
publication  in  the  body  of  the  Record: 
Interesting  Times  fob  Nationaijst  China 
(By  James  D.  Hessman) 

Somewhat  like  West  Berlin,  somewhat  like 
Israel,  somewhat  like  Great  Britain,  Taiwan — 
also  variously  known  as  Formosa,  as  the  Re- 
public of  Chlca  (ROC),  and  as  Nationalist  or 
Free  China — sits,  a  lovely  and  beleaguered 
holdout  against  the  tide  of  communist  which 
has  swept  through  (or  currently  threatens) 
most  of  the  rest  of  Asia  In  the  traumatic  gen- 
eration since  World  War  n. 

Like  West  Berlin,  Taiwan  Is  all  but  sur- 
rounded by  a  hostile  and  much  more  power- 
ful government  ruled  by  the  onetime  coun- 
trymen and  erstwhile  comrades-in-arms  of 
those  who  govern  Taiwan  Itself.  Like  Israel, 
as  events  of  recent  weeks  have  borne  out, 
Taiwan,  under  persistent  attack  from  Its 
sworn  enemies.  Is  often  trapped  by  a  flow  of 
world  events  beyond  its  control  and  now 
finds  Itself,  except  for  the  United  States, 
without  friends  among  the  major  powers. 
And,  like  Great  Britain  and  other  countries 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Taiwan,  an  Island 
nation  competing  with  virtually  an  entire 
continent,  lacks  sufficient  material  resources 
of  Its  own  and  has  had  to  base  its  struggle 
for  economic  viability — and,  therefore,  for 
lndei)endence — on  trade,  on  the  remarkable 
industry  and  Intelligence  of  Its  own  people, 
and  on  Its  Indisputable  "special  relationship" 
with  the  United  States. 

Also — here,  once  again,  like  West  Berlin 
and  Israel,  In  any  case — Taiwan's  long  and 
continuing  fight  for  freedom  has  In  large 
part  depended  and  wUl  continue  to  depyend 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  American  people 
and  the  willingness  and  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  live  up  to  Its  legal  and  morai 
commitments. 

THE    CHINESE    CURSE 

There  Is  an  old  Chinese  cxirse  which  says 
"May  you  live  In  Interesting  times."  Even 
by  20th  century  standards,  however,  the 
recent  past  has  been,  for  the  Republic  of 
China,  too  Interesting  for  comfort.  Red  or 
Communist  China — now.  In  a  period  of  un- 
easy rapprochement,  more  politely  called 
Mainland  China  or  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  (PRO— has  replaced  Nationalist  China 
In  the  United  Nations.  Taiwan  also  has  been 
expelled.  In  favor  of  Communist  China,  from 
both  the  International  Labor  Organization 
and  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trades.  Over  80  nations  have  established  rela- 
tions with  Peking  and,  In  a  large  number  of 
cases,  severed  their  previous  ties  with  Taipei 
to  do  so.  The  Execeutlve  Committee  of  the 
Asian  Games  Federation  on  September  18, 
at  the  urging  of  Japan,  Iran,  and  Pakistan, 
voted  to  oust  Nationalist  China  In  favor  of 
the  PRC. 

Numerous  other  embarrassments  and 
hurts  could  be  recorded.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  ominous  change,  however,  from  a  ROC 
viewpoint,  was  the  decision — understood  In 
Taipei  If  not  100  per  cent  appreciated  there — 


by  the  Nixon  Administration  to  begin  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  Mainland  China. 
Despite  repeated  pledges  by  President  Nixon 
that  the  United  States  will  still  honor  its 
commitments  to  Taiwan,  ROC  leaders  could 
take  little  comfort  from  the  U.S./PRC 
Shanghai  communique  of  February  27,  1972 
(during  the  Nixon  visit  to  China),  affirm- 
ing that  the  "ultimate"  U.S.  objective  is 
"withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  and  military 
Installations  from  Taiwan."  and  promising, 
as  an  extra  measure  of  good  faith  on  the 
American  part,  that  "In  the  [unspecified] 
meantime  It  [the  United  States]  will  pro- 
gressively reduce  Its  forces  and  military  in- 
stallations on  Taiwan  as  the  tension  in  the 
area  diminishes." 

It  seemed  that  policy  was  being  put  into 
practice  earlier  this  year  when,  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  Admiral  Noel  Gayler,  U.S.  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Pacific,  announced,  according  to 
news  reports,  that  "with  the  reduction  of 
U.S.  involvement  and  hostilities  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  with  the  lessening  of  tensions  In 
the  area"  some  3,000  personnel  of  the  374th 
Tactical  Airlift  Wing,  or  about  one-third  of 
all  U.S.  military  forces  on  Taiwan,  would  be 
returned  to  the  United  States.  The  "lessen- 
ing of  tensions"  Gayler  referred  to  was  not 
particularly  noticeable  on  Taiwan  Itself, 
where  relations  with  the  mainland  continue 
on  a  level  of  cordial  distrust. 

Not  helping  the  situation  has  been  the 
changed  attitude  of  some  members  of  Con- 
gress and  a  certain  segment  of  the  American 
press,  newly  enamored  of  Mainland  China 
and  willing,  In  some  cases,  to  write  Taiwan 
off  as  an  obsolete  relic  of  the  (Dold  War.  In 
the  past  It  was  fashionable  In  some  quarters 
to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  "China  lobby." 
Now  It  may  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  term 
It  the  "antl-Chlna  lobby."  Some  members  of 
that  unofficial  but  probably  well  Intentloned 
organization  undoubtedly  believe  the  pros- 
pect, however  slight,  of  better  relations  with 
a  nation  of  760  million  Chinese  Is  worth 
more  than  the  actuality  of  proven  good  rela- 
tions with  a  less  powerful  and  certainly  less 
threatening  nation  of  "only"  15  million 
Chinese.  Others,  enveloped  in  the  euphoria  of 
rapprochement,  optimistically  believe,  or  at 
least  fervently  want  to  believe,  that  the  Cold 
War  In  Asia  Is.  In  fact,  coming  to  an  end 
and  think  that  the  United  States  should  be 
willing  to  do  almost  anything,  even  betray 
a  friend  (that  is  not  the  word  used,  of 
course) ,  to  promote  that  happy  prospect. 

Still  others,  genuinely  disillusioned  with 
foreign  affairs  either  because  of  the  Vietnam 
experience  or  because  of  their  overriding 
concern  about  U.S.  domestic  problems,  have 
become  neo-isolatlonist  and  want  to  cut 
back  on  all  U.S.  commitments  abroad,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  those  Involving 
Taiwan. 

TIME   or   THE    TROtJBI-ES 

Providing  at  least  partial  moral  respecta- 
ablllty  to  those  who  would  abandon  Taiwan 
In  favor  of  Red  China  is  a  lingering  residue 
of  resentment  toward  the  regime  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  which,  pushed  off  the  mainland 
by  the  Communists  In  1949.  fled  to  Taiwan, 
where  it  set  up  Its  government-ln-exlle  for 
all  of  China — a  government,  however,  from 
which  the  native  Taiwanese  themselves  were 
conspicuously  excluded  Because  of  the  harsh 
rule  of  the  Immediate  post-1949  years  (when 
It  should  be  remembered,  the  Chiang  govern- 
ment was  fighting  for  Its  very  existence) .  be- 
cause native  Taiwanese  are  still  underrepre- 
sented  In  the  government,  and  because  Tai- 
wan still  Is  much  less  than  a  perfect  democ- 
racy (although  much  closer  to  It  than  most 
Asian  regimes),  there  are  some.  Including  a 
number  of  overseas  Chinese,  who  oppose  Na- 
tionalist China  and  Communist  China  both 
and  who  favor  the  third  alternative  of  an  in- 
dependent Taiwan  belonging  to  neither  the 
RCX:  nor  the  PRC. 

Those  who  espouse  such  an  apparently 
idealistic  cause  are  ignoring  both  recent  his- 
tory and  present  reality,   however.  Because 
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the  fact  Is  that,  for  at  leaat  two  and  a  half 
centuiies  1 1S44-1885) .  Taiwan  was  an  InUg- 
ral  p*rt  of  China.  Some  M  per  cent  of  Tai- 
wan's population — the  pre-ltHO  or  "native" 
Talwaoeae — are  of  more  ancient  Chinese 
stock,  about  14  per  cent  are  the  malnlanders 
who  came  over  la  1949.  and  only  about  2 
per  cent,  eight  tribes  of  aborigines,  are  of 
non-Chinese  origin. 

Japan  took  Taiwan  from  China  in  189S  and 
administered  the  L&land  for  the  next  half 
century,  returning  It  In  1945  In  arxordance 
with  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  Declarations. 
The  1945-49  period  was  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult one  for  malnlanders  and  native  Tai- 
wanese alike.  The  former  were  preoccupied 
with  Mao's  forces,  leaving  administration  of 
Taiwan  to  officials  who  were  In  many  cases 
venal  and  corrupt:  the  latter.  World  War  tl 
collaborators  with  the  Japanese,  were  In  a 
state  of  almost  constant  revolt  (partly.  It 
Is  believed,  as  a  result  of  communist  ma- 
chinations against  the  central  government). 
The  results  were  repression,  a  reported  10,000 
native  Taiwanese  killed  by  government 
troops,  and  an  enduring  animosity  that  still 
somewhat  Infects   the  Taiwan  body  politic. 

But  time  heals  all  wounds.  In  the  Orient 
as  elsewhere.  And  time  has  done  much  to 
ameliorate  the  former  tensions  between  na- 
tive and  newcomer  Taiwanese.  For  one  thing, 
while  malnlanders  have  held  political  power, 
the  natives  have  held  most  of  the  money — 
but  all  segments  of  t^e  population  have 
benefited  greatly  from  a  general  prosperity 
which  has  made  Taiwan's  standard  of  living 
the  hlghe«t  In  all  of  China's  S.OOO-year 
history. 

Martial  law  likely  will  continue  until.  If 
and  when,  there  Is  an  easing  of  tensions  with 
Mainland  China,  but  the  stability  thus  af- 
forded by  a  strong  central  government  pro- 
vides for  the  population  at  large  some  side 
benefits  (very  little  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
an  extremely  low  crime  rate,  for  example) 
which  the  citizens  of  the  great  Western 
democracies  would  envy. 

Most  Important  from  an  Ainerican  potn^><)f 
view,  perhaps,  has  been  the  evolution — grad- 
ual at  first,  but  accelerating  rapidly  in  recent 
years — of  a  more  traditionally  participatory 
government  which  has  managed  the  economy 
with  remarkable  effectiveness  for  the  benefit 
of  all  ROC  citizens  and  which  has.  In  the 
process.  Implemented  some  truly  progressive 
political  changes. 

Land  reform,  the  first  step,  has  helped 
some  700.000  small  farmers  and  made  them 
agricultural  capitalists  of  sorts.  The  result 
has  tieen:  (1)  for  the  people,  a  diet  which  Is 
Asia's  highest  in  calories  (2.680  per  day.  in- 
cluding TO .2  grams  of  protein,  versus,  for 
example,  only  1,780  calories  and  30  grams 
of  protein  dally  for  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists) ;  and.  (2)  for  the  economy,  an  agricul- 
tural surplus  for  export— despite  the  world's 
highest  population  density  per  square  mile 
of  arable  land  area.  Of  particular  Impor- 
tance, noted  Harry  B.  Ellis  In  a  Chrittian 
Science  Monitor  article  ("Taiwanese  Success 
Story")  of  November  18.  1973.  is  that  "Taipei 
accomplished  land  reform  without  disrup- 
tive strain,  by  confiscating  Japanese -owned 
Industry  and  giving  It  to  wealthy  landlords. 
In  return  for  their  parceled-out  land.  'No 
one  suffered.'  commented  an  expert,  'except 
the  Japanese.'  " 

Education  has  been  encouraged  with  al- 
most fanatical  real.  Over  one-fourth  of  the 
population  goes  to  school.  By  law  no  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  national  budget,  28 
percent  of  the  provincial  budgets,  and  35 
percent  of  county  and  city  budgets  I  percent- 
ages usually  exceeded,  incidentally)  must  go 
to  education  —  to  support  the  country's 
2.300  elementary  schools.  923  high  schools, 
alntost  100  colleges  and  universities,  and 
hundreds  of  profaaalonaJ  institutes.  Bduca- 
tton  Is  free  and  compulsory  through  the 
ninth  grade,  and  admission  to  public  high 
school  and  coliege  Ls  on  merit,  through  com- 


petitive examination.  Here  the  result  has 
been  a  literacy  rate  of  almost  85  percent, 
compared  to  36  percent  for  the  PRC  (ac- 
cording to  a  CIA  estimate  in  the  "People's 
Republic  of  China  Atlas "  published  In  No- 
vember 1971  by  the  VS.  Government  Print- 
ing Office). 

An  extensive  public  health  program  has 
also  been  vigorously  promoted.  Such  former 
Asiatic  scourges  as  malaria,  encephalitis, 
smallpox,  and  plague  have  been  virtually 
eliminated.  The  Infant  mortality  rate,  an 
appalling  156.36  per  thousand  In  1931  (sta- 
tistics for  all  of  China),  was  down  to  15.50 
on  Taiwan  In  1971.  Free  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  are  available  to  the  poor,  but 
much  of  the  population,  some  five  million 
people,  is  covered  by  an  extremely  compre- 
hensive (and  cheap)  health  insurance  pro- 
gram for  which  the  employer  pays  65  per- 
cent of  the  premiums.  There  Is  one  hospital 
or  clinic  for  every  13.000  persons  (verstis  one 
per  110.000  on  the  mainland).  Medical  care 
18  good.  Western  medicine  Is  practiced  for 
the  most  part,  but  Chinese  acupuncture, 
"discovered"  by  the  Western  press  after  the 
Nixon  visit  to  Peking,  is  also  available. 

KZDIA    VERDICT 

Improvements  In  personal  freedoms,  In  the 
expanding  right  to  dissent,  and  In  Increased 
political  participation  by  native  Taiwanese 
have  been  noted  by  such  disparate,  respect- 
ed, and  exceedingly  democratic  publications 
as  the  Washington  Post,  Netc  York  Times. 
Reader's    Digest,    and    Wall    Street    Journal. 

Among  numerous  progressive  changes  In- 
stituted by  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  elder  son  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  Premier  on  June  1,  1973.  have  been  "a 
crackdown  on  corruption  and  favoritism  In 
the  government  bureaucracy,"  "appointment 
of  younger  native  Taiwanese  officials  to  Im- 
portant poets."  and  "a  concerted  effort  to 
boost  the  Incomes  .  ,  .  of  Taiwan's  farmers  ' 
(Stephen  W.  Harmer  In  the  Washington 
Post.  September  5.  1973) . 

Some  nominees  of  the  governing  Nation- 
alist Party  were  defeated.  In  the  national 
elections  of  E>ecember  23,  1972  "by  critics  of 
the  government  running  as  Independents.  ' 
Moreover.  "With  few  exceptions,"  most  can- 
didates, "both  from  the  NatlonalUt.  or  Kuo- 
mlntang.  side  and  the  Independents,  were 
Talwan-t>orn  and  many  were  young  meh" 
(New  York  Times,  December  23,  1973) . 

"The  urgent  problem  everywhere  is  how 
to  narrow  the  gap  l>etween  rich  and  poor. 
Communism  accomplishes  this,  but  only  by 
removing  the  rich  and  reducing  the  poor  to 
a  low  common  denominator.  In  most  devel- 
oping countries  the  gap  grows  wider  as  popu- 
lation soars,  so  Increase  Ln  unemployment 
outweighs  the  gain  In  ONP.  Compare  the 
median  mcome  of  the  top  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation with  the  bottom  fifth:  In  .  .  .  Mexico 
between  1950  and  1969.  the  gap  widened  from 
10-1  to  16-1.  But  In  Taiwan,  between  1953 
and  1969.  it  'liarrowed  from  15-1  to  3.5-1" 
(Noel  P.  Busch  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  De- 
ceml)er  1972) . 

The  Nationalist  government  has  "tried  to 
erode  the  barrier  between  refugees  and  na- 
tive-born Taiwanese.  Today,  the  majority  of 
the  Island's  college  students  are  native-born, 
[and)  the  mayors  of  the  Island's  principal 
cities  are  Taiwanese,  as  are  most  delegates 
to  the  provincial  assembly."  Taiwan  "Is  not 
a  civics  book  example  of  a  mod*l  Western, 
style  democracy  But  it  is  moving  In  that 
direction,  and  this  at  a  time  when  de- 
mocracy In  other  Asian  nations — South  Korea 
and  the  Philippines,  for  example — has  been 
steadily  losing  ground"  (Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial.  January  16.  1973). 

In  addition  to  contested  elections  and  the 
universal  education  drive,  which  Inevitably 
teaches  people  to  think  for  themselves — the 
two  sine  qua  nons  of  a  truly  participatory 
government — there  are  many  other  evi- 
dences  that  Taiwan  has   been   evolving   to- 


ward a  society  much  more  open  (particu- 
larly by  Asiatic  standards)  and  much  closer 
to  the  Western  concept  of  the  democratic 
Ideal. 

News  media  outlets  are  numerous  and 
highly  competitive.  There  are  33  independ- 
ently published  daily  newspapers,  over  1,600 
other  publications,  weeklies,  monthlies,  bi- 
monthlies, and  quarterlies),  three  conuner- 
cial  TV  networks  (American  shows  are  often 
featured)  as  well  as  a  government-s|x>nsored 
educational  TV  station,  and  80  radio  sta- 
tions Overseas  edltloi^  of  leading  foreign 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  readily  avail- 
able— to  Chinese  readers  as  well  as  to  for- 
eigners— at  most  major  hotels  and  news- 
stands. 

Contact  with  foreigners  and,  therefore, 
with  foreign  Ideas  and  Ideologies  Is  Inevita- 
ble. If  only  because  of  the  staggering  increase 
In  tourism — from  40.0(X)  visitors  in  all  of 
1964  to  a  rate  of  approximately  70,000  per 
month  In  1973.  The  reasons  for  the  Increase 
are  obvlotis:  the  scenery  is  magnificent,  the 
Chinese  crulslne,  particularly  In  Taipei,  un- 
excelled, and  the  business  Investment  oppor- 
tunities extremely  alluring.  Taiwan  Is  also, 
for  American  tourists,  particularly,  one  of 
the  world's  few  remaining  bargain  spots. 
(The  weather  In  the  summer  months  is  hot 
and  atrociously  humid,  however.) 

A  military  museum  on  the  RCX^-beld  is- 
land of  Kinnien  (Quemoy) — within  loud- 
speaker distance  of  the  nudnland — has  on 
display  a  variety  of  balloons,  leaflets,  radio 
transcripts,  and  other  propaganda  mes- 
sages— those  transmitted  from  the  mainland 
to  Kinmen  as  well  as  those  sent  from  Kin- 
men  to  the  mainland.  The  ntuseum  is  open 
to  Chinese  and  foreign  visitors  alike.  There 
Is,  in  contrast,  no  indication  yet,  however, 
that  the  Communist  Chinese  freely  permit 
citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  to  read  ROC 
propaganda. 

JDOCB    Va    BT    BESDLTS 

But  It  la  In  the  field  of  economics,  the 
open  marketplace,  that  Taiwan  has  achieved 
the  most  spectacular  progress  A  handful  of 
examples,   from   hundreds   available: 

Average  family  Income  in  1972  was  tl.200 — 
admittedly  modest  by  U.S.  standards,  but 
four  times  that  of  Communist  China. 

Taiwan's  gross  national  product  grew  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  8  7  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  years  1953-71  Industrial  production 
Increased  an  average  14  7  per  cent  annually 
during  the  same  period. 

The  agriculture/Industry  Imbalance  which 
plagues  so  many  developing  nations  has  been 
successfully  rectified  In  1953  agriculture  ac- 
counted for  35.7  per  cent  of  Taiwan's  ONP, 
Industry  17  9  per  cent.  In  1972  agriculture 
accounted  for  only  15.7  per  cent.  Industry 
for  36  6  per  cent. 

Foreign  trade  has  increased  at  an  almost 
incredible  rate.  In  1971  the  ROC  and  PRC 
foreign  trade  totals  were  about  equal.  By  the 
end  of  1973  Taiwan's  two-way  foreign  trade 
will  top  98  billion,  about  60  per  cent  more 
than  the  mainland,  according  to  current 
estimates. 

ROC    ASMFD    rOBCES 

VS.  foreign  aid  to  the  Maryland-sized 
Island  ceased  In  1965,  since  which  time  Tai- 
wan has  Itself  been  providing  aid  to  lesser 
developed  nations  It  Is  partly  for  this  rea- 
son, and  partly  because  of  the  booming 
ROC  economy,  that  Taiwan  Is  often  referred 
to  as  "an  American  showcase." 

Similarly,  the  R(X;  armed  forces,  largely 
equipped  with  American-made  weapons  (now 
purchased,  not  given),  are  sometimes  cited 
by  naval  and  military  observers  as  the  best 
current  example  of  "the  Nixon  Doctrine  In 
action"  Mindful.  In  fact,  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  proverb  that  says  "The  more  you 
sweat  In  peace,  the  less  you  ble^-d  in  war." 
ROC  FK>lltlcal  and  naval /military  leaders 
long  ago  strlved  for  the  indigenous  military 
self-sufficiency  which  is  the  essential  basis 
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of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Taiwan  has  more  of 
Its  peculation,  per  capita.  In  uniform  than 
any  other  nation  In  the  world  except  Israel, 
The  approximately  600,000  men  and  women 
on  active  duty  (Including  60,000  Navy /Ma- 
rine Corps  and  80.000  Air  Force  personnel) 
are  backed  up  by  another  1.8  million  in  the 
Reserve  forces. 

Military  service  la  compulsory  for  all  male 
citizens — who  normally  serve  two  years  in  the 
Army  or  three  years  in  the  Navy  or  Air  Force. 
A  five-year  Reserve  obligation  follows  dis- 
charge from  active  duty,  with  all  Reservists 
organized  Into  "Area  Reserve  Units"  subject 
to  one  month's  refresher  training  each  year. 
Shorter  duration  call-ups  follow  for  the  next 
three  years,  after  which  each  member  is  still 
"available  for  any  national  emergency"  until 
reaching  45  years  of  age. 

Among  the  American-made  weapons  used 
by  the  ROC  forces  are  Hawk  and  Nike-Her- 
cules mbsiles,  medium  tanks,  155mm  howit- 
zers, renovated  UJ5.  Navy  destroyers,  P-100, 
P-104,  and  P-5A  fighter  aircraft,  C-119  trans- 
ports, and  a  variety  of  trucks,  rifles  and 
other  small  arms,  and  various  support  equip- 
ments. Like  the  Israeli,  the  Taiwanese  armed 
forces  have  been  repeately  tested  under  fire — 
six  times  on  and  around  Klnmcn,  for  example 
And  they  have  met  the  challenge  each  tlme^ 
once,  in  a  bloody  battle  on  October  27,  1949. 
by  successfully  driving  off  from  that  tiny 
Island  a  two-divlslon  ChlCom  force  which 
had  made  a  forced  landing  two  days  earlier 
and  was  occupying  several  of  the  island's 
strategic  strongpoints. 

Despite  previotis  ROC  combat  successes, 
Taiwan's  leaders  and  the  people  they  govern 
know  National  China's  continued  viabil- 
ity as  a  free  nation  Is  sllll  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  wUl  be  dependent  on  the  con- 
tinuing friendship  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  on  the  comforting  offshore  pres- 
ence of  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet — because  the 
sea  forces  are  of  primary  importance  in  the 
area,  the  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Taiwan 
Defense  Command,  cvirrently  Vice  Admiral 
Philip  A.  Beshany,  USN,  Is  always  a  Navyman. 
what's  m  rr  roti  us? 

The  dependence  Is  in  many  respects  mu- 
tual, however.  Longtime  China- watchers, 
particularly  the  wall-eyed  breed  which  keeps 
simultaneous  book  on  Peking  and  Taipei 
both,  vary  in  thetr  ikssessments  but  generally 
give  four  principal  reasons  why  It  would 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
to  let  Taiwan  shift  for  Itself. 

Strategically,  there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained. 
There  Is.  In  fact,  much  that  could  be  lost. 
Taiwan  Is  an  Intepral  (although  not  com- 
pletely Indi.spensaljle)  elenrient  In  the  chain 
of  U.S.  western  PaciHc  L-^land  bases  rii^glng 
the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent u(  Asia.  An  important  American  stag- 
ing area  during  the  Vietnam  conflict,  it 
might  never  again  have  to  be  used  by  U.S. 
forces  In  combat,  but  Its  potential  remains. 
Those  who  advocate  US.  pullout  ns  a  uni- 
lateral concession  to  Commtinlt,t  CTitna 
ignore  the  fact,  nioreovrr.  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  the  succpssors  of  Mno  and  Cliou 
will  continue  the  current  approachment. 
Until  a  new  refjimc  u>  in  power  uu  ihe  main- 
land, therefore,  any  irreversible  US.  move  In 
this  direction  would  be  premature,  at  the 
very  least. 

Kcojtomicall^  dewplt*  the  gossamer  pros- 
pects of  "750  niU'.lon  customers"  on  the 
mainland.  Nationalist  Chma  Is  much  more 
Important  to  the  United  States,  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Last  year,  based  on  foreign  trade  settlements, 
the  United  States  and  Taiwan  had  a  two- 
way  trnfle  total  of  slightly  over  »2  billion, 
making  Nntlonallst  China  America's  12th 
leading  trade  partner  (In  a  field  of  145  na- 
tions) If  current  trends  continue  Taiwan 
will  move  to  seventh  place  on  the  list  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years  Red  China's 
total  two-way  trade  uith  all  countries  o/ 
the    world  combined.  In  contrast,   was  less 


than  94.3  billion  in  1970.  Western  economists 
do  not  see  that  total  growing  very  rapidly  In 
the  near  or  distant  future,  nor  do  they  see 
the  United  States  capturing  much  more  than 
Its  current  almost  Infinitesimal  share  of  the 
ChlCom  market. 

Politically.  Taiwan  Is  a  symbol:  (1)  to  the 
Free  World  at  large,  of  U.S.  credibility — if  the 
United  States  fails  to  live  up  to  Its  com- 
mitments to  Nationalist  Chiiia,  then  Israel, 
West  Berlin,  and  U.S.  allies  In  NATO  and 
elsewhere  will  have  to  make  an  agonizing 
reappraisal  of  their  own  positions;  and  (2) 
to  the  750  million  human  beings  on  the 
mainlai^d  Itself,  who  see  Taiwan,  whatever 
Its  fault,  as  a  China  which  might  have  been 
for  themselves  and  which,  given  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  the  changing  and  mellow- 
ing of  current  regin^s.  might  yet  be.  To  the 
Taiwan  Chinese,  who  have  a  still  strong 
ideuttflcatlon  with  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
this  Is  a  most  Important  point,  unlikely 
though  current  prospects  are  for  such  a 
Utopian  ending  to  the  current  situation. 

Morally — the  argument  that  should  have 
the  nK)st  appeal  to  most  Americans — U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Taiwan  would  gain  nothing 
for  the  people  on  the  mainland  (although 
It  would  please  their  rulers) ,  but  It  could 
have  cataclysmic  consequences  for  the  peo- 
ple on  Taiwan — native-born  and  malnland- 
ers alike.  It  Is  not  diplomatic,  perhaps,  but 
It  is  realistic  to  remember  that  a  study  pub- 
lished in  1971  by  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  estimates  that,  as  of 
then,  anywhere  from  32  million  to  61  mil- 
lion people  (estimates  vary  widely  because 
of  the  extremely  closed  nature  of  Communist 
society)  had  been  killed  by  the  Mao  regime 
or  had  died  In  slave  labor  camps  since  the 
PRC  came  to  power.  This  is  anywhere  from 
six  to  10  times  the  number  of  Jews  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II.  The 
blunt  truth  must  be  faced,  therefore,  that, 
based  on  past  performance,  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Taiwan  at  the  present  time  might  well 
be  followed  shortly  thereafter  by  the  slaugh- 
ter and'or  enslavement  of  another  15  mil- 
lion people.  (The  appealing  "third  alterna- 
tive" of  an  "indepiendent  Taiwan"  is  ap- 
parently not  possible;  the  one  thing  on 
which  Nationalist  China  and  Communist 
China  agree  is  that  there  Is  only  one  China, 
and  that  Taiwan  Is  part  of  It.) 

There  arc  many  Americans  antipathetic  to 
the  Chtanp  Kai-shek  regime  who  believe 
the  United  States  should  never  have  become 
involved  in  Chinas  "internal  problems"  in 
the  first  place  Then"  point  is  perhaps  de- 
batable, but  11  is  also  Irrelevant — applicable 
to  1949  realities,  but  not  to  today's.  The  fact 
is  that  the  United  Stat€S  did.  rightly  or 
wrongly,  become  involved  in  1940  and  has  re- 
mained Involved  ever  since. 

In  an  admirably  comprehensive  article 
In  the  February  1973  Marine  Corps  Gazette. 
Colonel  Angus  M  Praser  UPMC  i  Ret  ) ,  a 
leading  Sinologist,  recognizes  this  fact  and 
sums  up  the  dilemma  now  lacing  US  decl- 
sionmaXerb  as  :ollr>w.«  No  matter  hov>'  much 
tills  natiuii  wants  to  reduce  its  military 
presence  and  to  see  an  end  to  trouble  In 
Asia,  we  must  ^e.^;ember  that  American  sup- 
port, freely  and  mas.slvely  given,  put  the 
I>f^ple  of  Taiwan  m  their  present  posi- 

tion It  would  be  morally  indefensible  now 
to  abandon  them  to  a  fate  not  of  their  own 
choosing." 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  DILEMMA 

<Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  a.sked  and  ■was 
given  permis-sion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. i 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  published  the  study 


"Understanding    the    National    Energy 
Dilemma." 

Written  before  President  Nixon  un- 
veiled his  "Project  Independence"  en- 
ergy plan  for  national  self-sufficiency  in 
the  1980's,  the  study  has  served  as  a  use- 
ful framework  for  assessing  the  chances 
for  meeting  that  objective. 

William  Hines  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  in  a  November  30  article  appear- 
ing in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  re- 
views the  committee  study  in  Ught  of  the 
President's  plan.  Based  upon  the  con- 
clusions drawn  in  the  report,  Mr.  Hines 
suggests  that  the  objective  of  national 
self-sufficiency  in  the  1980s  is  doomed. 

So  that  my  colleagues  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  article  I  include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Recobs: 
SBLr-Svmxncr   in    Eneect    by    1980    Onlt 
Pipe  Dream 
(By  WiUlam  Hines) 

Washimcton,  November  30. — Whether 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  new  game  plan 
for  coping  with  the  energy  crisis  works  this 
winter  remains  to  be  seen.  But  It  Is  pretty 
clear  that  his  longer-range  objective  of  na- 
tional self-sufficiency  In  the  1980s  is  doomed. 

This  is  obvious  from  data  graphically  pres- 
ented In  a  study  by  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  It  concludes 
that  little  can  be  done  to  change  energy-use 
patterns  in  the  United  States  betw^n  now 
and  1980,  and  not  as  much  as  one  might 
think  by  1990. 

In  fact,  the  study  suggests,  the  gap  be- 
tween domestic  fuel  supplies  and  domestic 
energy  demand  will  continue  to  widen  for  at 
least  another  decade.  This  gap  will  have  to 
be  filled — If  at  all — as  It  is  being  filled  now: 
by  Imported  stocks  of  fossil  fuel,  chiefly 
petroleum. 

It  Is  possible,  the  study  shows,  that  the 
size  of  this  gap  could  be  stabilized  about 
1983,  given  workable  energy-policy  guide- 
lines. But  even  so,  by  that  time  the  national 
requirements  for  Imported  oil  and  gas  will 
be  about  three  times  what  they  are  today. 

New  sources  of  energy,  such  a£  direct  con- 
version of  sunlight  and  the  extraction  of 
hydrocarbons  from  oil  shales  and  tar  sands, 
can  hardly  be  a  major  factor  in  the  supply 
picture  before  the  end  of  the  century,  if  then, 
according  to  the  report. 

The  report  employs  a  rarely  used  statistical 
technique  that  reduces  all  forms  of  energy 
to  a  common  denominator.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  evaluate  suppllea  of  oil,  coal, 
natural  gas  and  hydroelectric  power  in  terms 
of  a  single  unit,  thus  avoiding  an  apparent 
"apples-and-oranges  "    comparison. 

Tlie  energy  unit  used  is  1,OOO.CKX)  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  equivalent.  A  barrel  of  crude  oil 
contains  the  same  amount  of  heat-equiv- 
alent (expressed  in  British  thermal  units) 
as: 

(1)  1700  kilowatt  hours  of  hydroelectric 
power. 

(3)  5800  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
( 3 )  450  pounds  of  coal 

Using  this  standard,  the  repwrt  charts  a 
40-year  period  of  growth  In  energy  con- 
siunptlon  based  en  actual  data  for  1950.  19*0 
and  1970  and  the  best  8v,.i]afc>  estimates 
lor  1980  aiid  ;990  Ener)ry  supplies  are  traced 
through  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put, 
such  as  "electrical  generation,"  "residential 
and  commercial."  "industrial"  and  "trans- 
portation." 

One  of  the  most  startling  facts  to  emerge 
from  the  study  is  that  most  of  the  energy 
consumed  in  the  United  States  Is  wasted,  not 
by  frivolity  (the  study  passes  no  value  Judg- 
ments of  this  kind)  but  rather  by  the  tneffl- 
clency  of  machinery  and  other  converters  of 
fuel  to  energy. 

Electrical    generating    plants    convert    t« 
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power  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  beat 
they  use,  and  motor  vehicles  waste  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  heat  contained  In  their  fuel. 
Residential  and  commercial  space  heating 
and  Industrial  processes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  reaonably  etDclent  converters  of  fuel. 

This  year  we  are  consuming  about  36 
energy  units  (36.000.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
equivalent)  and  we  are  wasting  about  19,- 
000.000  of  these.  This  waste  Is  more  than 
the  total  consumption  of  energy  In  1950.  and 
iQ  turn  the  estimated  waste  In  1990  (35  en- 
ergy units)  will  approximate  the  total  ener- 
by   consumption   at   present. 

Par  from  becoming  self-sufficient  by  1980. 
the  study  shows,  the  United  States  will  be 
more  dependent  than  ever  on  Imports.  Our 
Imported  oU  needs,  now  about  30  per  cent  of 
total  consumption,  will  rise  to  almost  50 
per  cent  in  the  next  six  years. 

"The  nation  is  less  than  a  third  of  the 
way  from  1970  to  1980  calendarwlse."  the 
report  says.  "(But)  It  Is  already  basically 
committed  to  what  Its  energy  use  patterns 
will  be  Ln  1900  (barring  major  changes  In 
the  national  or  International  area)." 

One  of  these  major  changes  (Ln  the  In- 
t;rnatlonal  areai.  unforeseeable  when  the 
rsport  was  written  before  the  October  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  has  now  come  about.  All  the 
same,  the  report  says  predictions  about  1980 
stUl  hold: 

"For  Instance,  the  nation  already  or- 
dered a  large  part  of  the  electrical  capacity 
that  can  be  functioning  commercially  by 
the  yesiT  1980;  It  has  already  ordered  every 
major  rail-based  mass-transit  system  that 
can  be  functioning  by  1980:  and  the  pubnc 
stiu  continues  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  an  ever-ln.:reaslng  number  of  automo- 
biles with  their  known  poor  energy  consump- 
tion patterns." 

Over-all  efficiency  In  converting  and  uti- 
lizing energy  peaked  In  the  1965-70  period, 
when  about  50.5  per  cent  of  all  fuel  con- 
Bimied  was  usefully  converted.  By  1975.  the 
report  predicts,  efficiency  will  have  fallen  to 
46  8  per  cent,  and  this  trend  will  continue 
to  46  1  per  cent  by  1980,  45  1  per  cent  by 
1985  and  44  3  per  cent  by  1990. 

This  deadline  in  efficiency,  the  report  ex- 
plains. Is  traceable  to  environmental  cleanup 
measures  (such  as  low -performance  engines 
In  passenger  cars)  enacted  In  the  early 
1970b.  and  to  the  emergence  In  the  198(ta 
and  '90s  of  nuclear  power  as  a  major  factor 
In  the  nation's  electrical  supply.  Atomic  re- 
actors are  Inherently  less  efficient  than  con- 
ventional oU-.  coal-  and  gas-flred  central 
power  stations. 

Regarding  the  last  decade  of  this  century, 
the  report  makes  the  point  that  "while  some 
significant  changes  in  the  national  supply- 
and-use  pattern  might  be  possible  by  the 
'90s.  these  changes  cannot  be  made  as  quick- 
ly and  as  easily  as  many  people  think." 

Written  before  President  Nixon  unveiled 
his  "Project  Independence"  plan  for  self- 
Bufflclent  In  the  '80s.  the  report  forecasta 
a  reliance  on  petroleum  Imports  In  1980 
three  times  as  great  as  in  1970  In  1990.  Im- 
port requirements  are  estimated  at  about  six 
times  the  1970  level,  and — the  report  says — 
"unless  drastic  and  Immediate  action  Is  tak- 
en on  several  fronts,  our  reliance  on  Imports 
of  energy  will  actually  be  greater  ...  or  the 
year  1990.  even  assunUng  the  supplies  and 
demands  of  the  other  natloo*  of  the  world 
win  continue  to  be  compatible  with  our  na- 
tional energy  requirements 


AEC    CHAIRMAN'S    PROPOSAL    FOR 
5- YEAR  ENERGY  R.  &  D.  PROGRAM 

'  Mr.  PRICE  of  niiiiols  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  December  4.  I  indicated  that 
a  report  to  the  President  by  the  Chair- 


man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
on  the  subject  of  energy  R&D.  had  been 
made  available  and  that  it  deserved 
serious  study  by  the  Congress.  I  also  pro- 
vided summary  schedules  of  the  recom- 
mended funding  levels  for  the  proposed 
program.  My  statement  is  included  at 
pages  39413  through  39415  of  Tues- 
day's Congressional  Record. 

While  I  have  not  completed  my  review 
of  this  rather  extensive  document,  there 
are  a  number  of  initial  overall  reactions 
which  I  have  had  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.  Before  pro- 
ceeding, I  would  like  to  commend  Dr 
Ray  and  all  those  Involved  with  prepara- 
tion of  the  report.  Obviously,  consider- 
able time  and  effort  were  devoted  by 
many  individuals  on  a  rather  short  time 
schedule  to  study  the  complex  subject  of 
energy  K.  &  D.  and  to  come  forward  with 
a  comprehensive  report.  I  am  certain 
that  the  document  will  serve  a  highly 
useful  purpose  in  focusing  attention  on 
this  critical  natioral  energy  issue.  Let 
me  now  present  my  Initial  overall  ob- 
servations on  tho  report. 

First.  The  report  recommends  intensi- 
fied R.  Ii  D  effort  on  a  multiplicity  of 
projects  and  programs.  Although  there  is 
obviously  some  merit  to  such  an  alter- 
nate route  approach,  one  has  to  be  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  we  may  be  spread- 
ing our  available  resources  too  thin. 
There  Just  is  not  enough  money,  man- 
power, and  other  resources  to  do  every- 
thing. Our  experience  in  civilian  power 
development  has  demonstrated  the  need 
to  focus  our  efforts  in  carrying  forward 
energy  R.  &  D.  programs. 

Second.  Significant  increases  in  funds 
are  proposed  for  programs  directed  to- 
ward better  utilizing  our  available  fossil 
fuels.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posed amounts  will  not  be  sufficient — 
particularly  in  terms  of  the  funds  re- 
quired to  support  the  construction  and 
operation  of  demonstration  and  first-of- 
a-klnd  production  plants.  The  adminis- 
tration is  apparently  counting  on  private 
Industry  to  come  forward  with  substan- 
tial contributions  toward  these  plants. 
While  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  obtain- 
ing industry's  support,  is  it  realistic  to 
expect  them  to  put  substantial  funds  in 
these  very  expensive,  high  risk.  R.  <i  D. 
undertakings?  If  we  are  really  In  a  crisis. 
as  the  President  says,  the  Government  is 
going  to  have  to  take  the  lead  on  this. 

Third  Generally,  the  report  in  my  view 
places  too  much  emphasis  on  the  research 
end  of  the  R  It  D  spectrum  vis-a-vis  the 
development  end.  While  we  must  con- 
tinue a  vigorous  program  of  research,  our 
main  priorities  should  be  on  the  engineer- 
ing, development,  and  installation  of 
energy  systems  which  we  can  count  upon 
to  help  meet  our  shortages  in  the  next 
decade  or  two. 

Fourth.  As  the  record  will  clearly  show, 
those  of  us  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  recommended  for 
some  time  that  the  Nation  support  In- 
tensified R.  &  D  programs  on  fossil  fuels. 
But  we  also  have  been  firm  in  our  belief 
that  this  not  be  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nuclear  power  programs.  There 
is  serious  question  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  program  for  "vali- 
dating the  nuclear  option'  is  adequate 
in  'i.erms  of  funding.  It  only  receives 
about  a  10-percent  increase  over  the  pre- 


viously planned  program  for  the  fisctil 
year  1975-79  period — considerably  less 
than  the  Increases  projected  for  the 
other  parts  of  the  overall  program. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
adequacy  of  the  funds  projected  for  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor — 
LMFBR — which  Ls  our  Nation's  highest 
priority  energy  development  program. 
The  report  Includes  only  a  small  overall 
increase  of  $86  million  for  the  5-year 
period  for  this  program.  In  effect,  con- 
sidering the  inflationary  trends  and  In- 
creasing costs  of  conilucting  develop- 
ment programs,  the  net  effect  will  likely 
represent  a  reduction  in  the  overall 
LMFBR  program.  I  am  further  disturbed 
that  the  estimates  apparently  do  not  in- 
clude Government  support  for  a  second- 
breeder  demonstration  plant.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  might  note  the  President  an- 
noimced  his  intention  to  proceed  with 
such  a  plant  in  September  1971.  and  that 
work  toward  such  a  plan  was  authorized 
by  the  Joint  Committee  earlier  this  year. 

Fifth.  The  report  points  out  that — 

Additional  uranium  Isotope  separation 
capacity  must  be  provided,  with  construc- 
tion beginning  the  next  two  years  If  the  en- 
riched uranium  requirements  of  the  19B0'8. 
are  to  be  met. 

Unfortunately,  adequate  funds  are  not 
provided  in  the  estimates  to  meet  this 
need.  Only  a  slight  increase  from  the 
previous  planned  program  is  provided 
for  the  uranium  enrichment  program — 
from  $284.5  million  to  $294.2  million  for 
the  5-year  period.  No  construction  funds 
are  provided  for  production  facilities,  al- 
though some  funds  are  provided  for 
R.  &  D.  facilities. 

Sixth.  The  report  recommends  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  fimdlng  for  the  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  reactor  program — 
fusion  program.  The  previously  planned 
confinement  systems  for  fusion  are  in- 
creased from  $1.1  billion  for  fiscal  years 
1975-79  to  $1.34  billion.  The  confinement 
program  is  projected  to  grow  from  a  fis- 
cal year  1975  level  of  $55.8  million  to  a 
fiscal  year  1979  level  of  $376  million.  In 
addition.  $110  million  Is  provided  for  the 
start  of  a  new  civilian  laser  fi'slon  pro- 
gram I  also  understand  that  $329  million 
will  be  included  for  the  5-year  period 
for  military  applications  of  laser  fusion 
in  the  national  security  section  of  the 
AEC  budget. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  closely  fol- 
lowed the  progress  in  the  fusion  program 
since  its  inception,  and  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  effort.  We  intend  to  examine 
thoroughly  whether  It  Is  timely  to  accel- 
erate the  program  as  rapidly  as  the  re- 
port recommends.  We  will  also  be  looking 
closely  at  the  new  plans  for  the  laser 
fusion  effort. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  reemphasize 
the  need  for  the  Congress  to  carefully  re- 
view the  recommendations  presented  in 
Chairman  Ray's  report  since  it  Is  a  key 
document  in  terms  of  setting  the  future 
approach  and  priorities  for  energy  re- 
search and  development  in  this  country. 
There  is  serious  question  in  my  own  mind 
as  to  whether  the  proposed  program  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  in  terms  of 
balance,  timing  and  level  of  effort.  Our 
lack  of  sufficient  energy  supplies  right 
now  would  suggest  that  the  Nation  per- 
haps now  needs  a  program  directed  more 
toward  increased  production  and  better 
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utUkation  of  available  energy  sources  as 
soon  as  possible  rather  than  research  on 
tmproven  or  new  energy  sources  and  con- 
version methods. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  of  De- 
cember 4,  it  is  evident  that  the  proposed 
R.  L  D.  program  will  not  contribute  sig- 
nificantly toward  achieving  the  objective 
of  U.S.  energy  seLf-sufQclency  by  1980 — 
or  by  1985  or  perhaps  even  by  1990. 1  am 
certain  that  this  point  will  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  American  public.  Appar- 
ently additional  recommendations  to- 
ward reaching  the  1980  self-sufficiency 
goal  will  be  made  at  a  later  time. 

In  view  of  the  critical  importance  of 
this  matter,  I  have  scheduled  hearings 
before  the  Joint  Committee  for  next 
Tuesday,  December  11.  This  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  Chairman  Ray  to 
present  the  results  of  her  study  In  public 
session  and  to  comment  on  my  Initial 
observations  and  other  points  as  appro- 
priate. 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LEE.  JR. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  December  5,  I  paid  tribute  in 
the  Record  to  Dr.  John  Lee  who  died 
November  30. 

As  part  of  my  tribute  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  include  an  article  from  the 
December  3  issue  of  the  Granite  City, 
ni.,  Press-Record  which  highlights  the 
remarkable  career  of  Dr.  Lee  and  the 
many  contributions  he  made  during  his 
life: 

Lre  Era  Eitds 

An  era  ended  at  1 :25  p.m.  Friday  with  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  E.  Lee  Jr.,  Venice  mayor. 
Madison  banker  and  one  of  the  most  active 
men  In  civic  and  public  life  In  the  history 
of  the  Quad-Cltles. 

A  dentist.  Dr.  Lee.  52.  of  1230  Klein  St.. 
died  at  Barnes  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  after  a 
coma  re&uULng  from  a  massive  brain  hemor- 
rhage. 

He  had  been  paralyzed  and  unconscious 
since  being  stricken  12  days  earlier,  on  Sun- 
day sifternoon,  Nov.  18.  at  his  home,  where 
he  had  been  watching  football  on  television. 

He  and  his  late  father,  a  medical  doctor, 
had  been  mayor  of  the  100-year-old  mu- 
nicipality of  Venice  for  nearly  half  of  Its 
existence. 

Dr.  Lee  Sr.  held  the  office  from  1911  to  1915 
and  then  continuously  from  1917  until  his 
death  In  1944.  The  present  mayor  was  first 
elected  In  1957  and  began  his  fifth  four-year 
term  this  spring. 

A  large  gathering  attended  funeral  serv- 
ices for  Mayor  Lee  at  10  ajn.  today  at  St. 
Mark's  Catholic  Church,  Venice.  Lari;e  num- 
bers also  visited  the  Lahey  Funeral  Home  In 
Madison  during  the  weekend. 

Althou^  he  had  been  Interested  in  enter- 
ing politics  In  the  late  f940s  and  early  1950s, 
he  did  not  assemble  a  large  enough  base  of 
support  to  make  an  affirmative  decision  to 
run  for  n\ayor  until  1957.  He  won  In  a 
splrltad  campaign,  and  in  succeeding  elec- 
tions widened  his  victory  margin. 

He  was  active  In  the  Democratic  party  and 
was  Influential  In  elections  beyond  as  well 
as  within  his  home  city. 

Close  political  associates  have  Included 
CUy  aerk  WUllam  M.  Ebersoldt,  a  leader  of 
the  Venice  city  political  organization  and  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the  East  Side 
Leree  and  Sanitary  District,  and  Walter 
"Buck"    Simmons.    Madison    County    Demo- 


cratic chairman  and  clerk  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict Appellate  Court  of  nilnols. 

Dr.  Lee  also  had  worked  cooperatively 
^vnth  the  late  Mayor  Stephen  Maeras  of 
Madison  on  Venice  Township  (Venlce- 
Madlson)  Issues,  and  with  the  present  mayor 
of  Madison,  Mike  Sasyk. 

A  temporary  Venice  mayor.  Alderman 
Lloyd  H.  Patterson,  was  chosen  by  the  City 
CouncU  Thursday  night.  Flags  are  at  half- 
staff  and  the  city  wUl  remain  In  mourning 
for  30  days. 

At  one  point  It  had  been  considered  pos- 
sible that  Dr.  Lee  would  be  the  choice  for 
mayor  if  the  Quad-Cltles  had  l>een  merged 
Into  a  single  city.  While  he  did  not  push 
directly  for  the  proposal,  he  was  known  to 
believe  that  this  community  could  obtain 
stronger  voice  In  Its  future  If  consolidated. 

Among  those  voicing  shock  at  Dr.  Lee's 
death  was  Mayor  Sasyk,  who  praised  him  as 
a  skilled  administrator  and  as  a  force  for 
governmental  efficiency  and  integrity. 

Mayor  Paul  Schuler  of  Granite  City 
described  Mayor  Lee  as  a  "giant  of  man." 
Appellate  Clerk  Simmons  regarded  Dr.  Lee 
as  "my  best  friend." 

City  Clerk  Ebersoldt  cited  the  Lee  admin- 
istration's accomplishments,  which  Included 
construction  of  street  department  head- 
quarters on  Klein  Street  and  Installation  of 
a  Broadway  traffic  underpass.  New  recrea- 
tion and  fire  station  facilities  were  being 
planned. 

Dr.  Lee  was  elected  to  his  fifth  consecu- 
tive four-year  term  as  mayor  of  Venice  last 
April,  and  was  serving  his  17th  year  in  that 
office.  For  many  years  he  had  been  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Venlce-Madlson  political 
or^ranlsatlon. 

He  maintained  a  dental  office  at  40Ia 
Madison  Ave.,  Madison,  and  was  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  In  Madison, 
located  at  Sixth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 

Born  in  Venice,  he  was  a  lifelong  local  resi- 
dent. He  attended  St.  Mark's  School  In  Ven- 
ice, St.  Louis  University  High  School  and 
then  St.  Louis  University  and  its  Dental 
School,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  and  doctor  of  dental  surgery. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  Mark's  Catholic 
Church,  the  St.  Mark's  Men's  Organization 
and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Hts  affiliations  Included  the  American 
Legion.  American  Dental  Association,  Madi- 
son County  and  Trl-City  Dental  Societies, 
Venice  Lions  Club.  Venice  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Association.  Venice  Homecoming  As- 
sociation and  the  City  Organization.  He  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Tri-Citles  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  United  F^ind  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  Council. 

As  mayor  of  Venice,  Dr.  Lee  guided  the 
city's  fiscal  policies  In  a  pattern  that  kept 
the  city  "In  the  black"  financially  while  at 
the  same  time  permitting  many  municipal 
Improvements. 

He  primarily  wa«  responsible  for  a  finan- 
cial program  In  which  the  city  accumulated 
funds  for  construction  of  the  Broadway 
traffic  overpass  and  also  the  Venice  share  of 
the  relocation  of  Broadway.  The  underpass 
has  been  built  and  the  relocation  project  Is 
expected  to  get   tindpr  wav  early  next  year. 

Dr.  Lee  spearheaded  pro^jrams  for  Venice 
senior  citizens  and  an  exp>anded  recreational 
program  few  the  city's  youth  He  also  ini- 
tiated plans  for  remodeling  of  the  city  ball 
and  Jail,  a  project  currently  nearlng  com- 
pletion. 

Under  hts  direction,  the  city  In  recent 
years  extensively  upgraded  Its  street,  police 
and  fire  departments. 

He  served  In  the  Army  In  World  War  n, 
attalnlrg  the  rank  of  raptain. 

Contributions  are  being  made  in  his  honor 
to  the  Venice  Crippled  ChiWrens  Organiza- 
tion and  to  the  Dr.  John  E.  Lee  Menaorlal 
Fund  at  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Mar- 
garet Knecht;  a  sou,  John  E.  Lee  m  of  Ven- 


ice; two  daughters,  Mrs.  Rcdney  (Mary 
Frances)  Baud^r  and  Miss  Pcpgy  Lee.  bcth 
of  Venice;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Hlldebrand  and  Mrs.  Charles  (Mary)  Sim- 
mons, both  of  Venice. 


COMPILATION  OF  INTER-AMERICAN 
DOCUMENTS  AVAH^BLE 

(Mr.  FAPCELL  asked  and  gas  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, I  want  to  advise  Members 
of  the  recent  publication  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  a  compilation  of 
documents,  legislation,  and  other  ma- 
terials pertaining  to  inter-American  re- 
lations. The  document  is  entitled  "Inter- 
American  Relations"  and  is  available  at 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  ofQce, 
2170  Raybum  Building.  The  committee 
hopes  that  this  single  source  of  current 
reference  material  will  be  useful  to  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House. 


NEW  ROUND  OF  NEGOTIATIONS  ON 

PANAMA  CANAL 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  negotia- 
tions between  Panama  and  the  United 
States  on  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty 
have  been  stalled  for  many  months.  Now 
our  new  chief  negotiator,  one  of  the 
United  States  most  distinguished  diplo- 
mats. Ambassador  ElLsworth  Bunker,  has 
begun  a  new  roimd  of  talks  In  I*anama. 
Panamanian  strongman  Gen.  Omar 
Torrljos  chose  the  day  before  Ambassa- 
dor Bunker's  arrival  as  the  occasion  to 
threaten  "battle"  if  no  progress  is  forth- 
coming in  the  canal  talks.  Despite  this 
inauspicious  beginning,  reports  are  that 
the  new  talks  were  cordial  Recently,  the 
Miami  Herald  printed  both  an  article  and 
an  editorial  on  Ambassador  Bimker's 
visit  to  Panama  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  many  Members  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  the  canal. 
Panama  Threatens  Fight  ip  Talks  Fail, 
(Special  To  The  Herald) 

Panama. — "This  will  be  the  last  i>eaceful 
negotiation,"  was  Panamanian  strongman 
Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Torrljos'  welcome  for  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  U.S.  special  ambassador  and 
chief  ANAL  Treaty  negotiator. 

Even  as  Bunker  was  Jetting  toward  Pana- 
ma, the  government-controlled  evening  paper 
was  disseminating  Torrljos'  words  under  an 
eight-column  headline  reading:  "If  the  ne- 
gotiation fails,  we  will  be  left  with  no  other 
recourse  but  the  battle." 

Bunker  is  In  Panama  for  week-long  talks 
with  Torrljos  and  Panamanian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Juan  Antonio  Tack  preliminary  to  re- 
newed negotiations  lor  a  new  treaty  to  re- 
place the  1903  treaty  under  which  the  United 
States  administers  the  Canal  Zone 

In  a  brief  alrpcirt  sta'emer.i  ti;e  veteran 
U.S.  Diplomat  adopted  a  markedly  different 
tone  than  that  oi  lomio*: 

"Such  an  arraiipemenl  (the  tlMlty)  Will 
require  accommodations  on  botb  Bides.  The 
complexity  ol  the  issues  wlU  require  flexibil- 
ity and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  negotiators 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public," 
Bunker  said. 
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The  eTealng  djOJy  El  Panama  America 
quoted  TorrlJo«  aa  sayln^t 

It   la  the  laat  opportunity.  Thla  will  be 
the  last  peaceful  negotiation.  U  the  negotia- 
tion falls,  we  will  be  left  with  no  other  re- 
course  but   the   battle    I   am   not   tossing   a 
hreat  but  recognizing  reality."  Torrljoa  said. 

Bunker.  79.  met  with  Torrljoo  Tueeday. 
fullowlng  calls  on  President  Demetrlo  B. 
Lakas  and  Vice  President  Arturo  Sucre. 

Most  of  hu  week-long  stay  will  be  devoted 
to  talks  with  Tack,  with  whom  Bunker  said 
he  hoped  to  "initiate  a  dialogue  that  will  re- 
sult In  the  promptest  possible  negotiation 
of  a  new  and  modem  treaty  arrangement." 

Accompanying  Bunker  Is  deputy  negotiator 
Morey  Bell  who.  shown  •  copy  of  the  evening 
paper,  remarked  Jokingly.  "Is  this  our  Bible?" 

Bunker  was  met  at  the  airport  by  Pana- 
manian negotiators  Carloa  Lopea  Guevara 
and  Diogenes  de  la  Roaa  and  Nicolas  Oon- 
zales-RevUla,  Panama's  ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington. 

"If  the  challenge  Is  great,  so  are  the  pos- 
sibilities for  statecraft  to  schieve  a  lasting 
settlement  which  serves  the  national  inter- 
ests of  both  countries  and  meets  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  world  concerning  a  major 
avenue  of  international  commerce.  '  Bunker 


eral  Assembly  Oct.  U:  "I — Denunciation  of 
the  1903  Canal  treaty:  3 — Replacing  It  with  a 
new.  just  and  fair  treaty:  3 — Return  of  the 
US.  Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  and  4 — Setting 
the  basis  for  Panama  to  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
Canal." 

This  view  has  wide  support  within  the 
U.N  and  total  endorsement  In  the  Panama- 
nian press,  which  Is  not  exactly  free  to  make 
an  independent  Judgment  of  the  matter. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  has  its  own 
Interests  and  is  not  subservient  to  any  others. 
A  "new.  Just  and  fair  treaty"  Is  what  our  gov- 
ernment wants,  too.  Talk  of  a  battle  won't 
help  bring  it  about 


In  10  years  of  negotiations,  there  has  been 
general  agreement  that  Jurisdlcatlon  over 
the  canal  sone  should  revert  to  Panama,  and 
American  control  of  the  waterway  and  the 
Canal  Zone  should  have  a  Hxed  term.  The 
treaty  now  calls  for  American  control  in  per- 
petuity But  there  has  been  little  headway 
on  how  to  put  the  principles  into  effect. 

Bunker  was  US.  ambassador  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  when  Pananria 
broke  relations  with  the  United  States  in 
1964  after  a  bloody  battle  between  Pana- 
manian civilians  and  US  Army  troops  along 
the  Canal  Zone  boundary  Bunker  signed 
the  agreement  that  led  to  the  resumption 
of  relations  and  the  canal  treaty  negotia- 
tions. 

His  Orst  diplomatic  asalgnmsnt  was  am- 
bassador to  Argentina  in  19S1.  and  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  sent  htm  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  during  the  1965  crisis  there. 

He  later  served  as  U  S  ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam  before  returning  to  hemisphere 
diplomacy  and  the  Panama  assignment 

PikMitMik  la  Haeolt  a  Battls  Zonc 

That  the  field  of  international  diplomacy 
Is  not  all  t«a  and  precise  phrases,  reeking 
with  politeness,  is  obvious  Bluster,  threat 
and  bombast  play  frequent  and  sometimes 
menu>rable  roles,  such  as  Khrushchev's  shoe- 
tattoo  on  a  UN  desk,  the  more  recent  X33 
military  "alert"  and.  in  the  point  at  hand. 
Panama's  announcement  of  an  Impending 
"battle  "  unleea  this  week's  negotiations  on 
the  Panama  Canal  work  out.  To  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Panama,  that  is 

Another  US.  military  alert  is  unlikely  as  a 
result  of  Oen.  Omar  Torrljos'  braggadocio 
Special  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  Is  an 
old  Latin  hand  with  much  experience  as  a 
catcher  of  Latin  abuse  Sometimes  there  are 
domestic  political  overtones  which  the  polltl- 
cos  play  to.  sometimes  an  attempt  at  pretalk 
tntlmldatton 

According  to  Oen  Torrtjoe.  "It  U  the  last 
opportunity.  This  will  be  the  last  peaceful 
n«(otlatlon.  If  the  negotiation  falls,  we  will 
be  left  with  no  other  recourse  except  to  bat- 
Ue  .  . 

There  have  been  negotiations  aplenty  cer- 
tainly, stretching  back  10  years  Perhaps  VIt 
Bunker  can  work  things  out  with  Panama's 
foreign  mmister  Juan  Antonio  Tack  If  so  It 
win  be  aa  a  result  of  accocnmodationa  on  both 
sides.  Oexlbtllty  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
negotiators,  aa  Ambaaaador  Bunker  pointed 
out  In  his  remarks  on  arrival 

What  Panama  wanu  was  summed  up  In 
Si    Tack'i  preaentatlon  before  the  U  N  Oen- 


NO  WAY  SEEMri  lO  BE  LEFT  EXCEPT 
IMPEACHMENT  ROAD 

(Mr.  8EIBERLINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  to  learn  that  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  the  home  newspaper  of 
Mr  John  S  Knight,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  in  an  editorial  on  Sunday. 
December  2.  has  urged  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  impeach  President 
Richard  Nixon.  Coming  from  a  news- 
paper that  editorially  endorsed  the  re- 
election of  Mr  Nixon  only  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  the  editorial  Is  new  con- 
firmation of  the  low  state  of  the  Nation's 
confidence  in  President  Nixon. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  do  not  intend  to  prejudice  the  evi- 
dence. Therefore.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  until  all  the  evidence  is  In,  whether 
or  not  I  would  vote  for  the  Impeachment 
of  President  Nixon. 

However.  I  strongly  agree  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  having  discharged 
its  reaponsi  bill  ties  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President,  must  now  move  ahead  with  all 
deliberate  speed  to  conduct  a  full  and 
fair  investigation  to  determine  whether 
there  is  or  Is  not  substantial  evidence 
that  President  Nixon  has  committed  Im- 
peachable offenses  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  statement  by  the  Hon- 
orable Oerald  R  Ford  that  an  Impeach- 
able offense  is  whatever  the  Congress 
chooses  to  designate  as  such  an  offense. 
In  my  opinion.  It  must  be  limited  to  seri- 
ous violations  of  law.  conduct  clearly  in- 
compatible with  the  Integrity  of  the  office 
of  the  President,  or  dereliction  of  duty  so 
grave  as  to  undermine  the  Government  or 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Nation 

I  certainly  do  agree  with  the  Beacon- 
Journal  editorial  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  way  left  except  Impeachment  to  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  Presi- 
dent's integrity,  impartiality  and  ability 
to  govern  Certainly,  we  cannot  continue 
any  longer  than  absolutely  necessary 
with  a  Presidency  so  crippled  as  this  one 
has  become  Public  relations  campaigns 
such  aa  the  recent  "Operation  Candor" 
cannot  restore  the  lost  faith,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  millions  upon  millions  of 
Amerlcaiu  no  longer  believe  what  their 
President  says  Obviously,  nothing  he  says 
can  cure  this  dreadful  .situation  That 
can  only  be  done  by  objective  facts,  ob- 
jectively determined  and  objectively  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  no  choice, 
in  my  opinion,  but  to  dig  out  those  facts, 
present  them  to  a  candid  world,  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  If  the  facts 
are  against  the  President,  he  should  b« 
expeditiously  removed  from  ofiBce.  If  they 
are  not.  he  should  be  cleared. 

The  Beacon-Journal  editorial  follows 
these  remarks. 

No  Wat  Sezms  To  Be  Lett  Except  Impeach- 
ment Road 
A  year  ago.  Impeachment  of  a  president 
was  unthinkable.  Today,  it  Is  not  only  think- 
able, it  Is  discussed  openly  by  serious  men. 
Unfortunately.  Richard  Nixon  has  given  us 
good  reason  to  think  and  talk  seriously  of 
Impeachment. 

Impeaclunent  is  not  conviction:  it  is  In- 
dictment by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  It  serves  a  duel  purpose.  The  Impeach- 
ment process  Is  not  only  the  constitutionally 
prescribed  method  of  removing  a  president 
from  office:  It  Is  also  a  way — perhaps  the  only 
way — a  president  In  the  situation  Mr.  Nixon 
now  finds  himself  can  be  cleared. 

A  full-blown  House  investigation  and  Sen- 
ate trial  would  do  much  to  clear  the  air 
around  the  President  or  to  remove  him  from 
office.  In  either  case,  the  nation  would  have 
more  confidence  In  its  president  than  It  does 
now. 

Mr.  Nixon's  credibility  was  somewhere  cloae 
to  zero  when  it  was  revealed  that  18  minutes 
of  a  taped  conversation  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  former  aide.  H.  R.  Haldeman. 
had  been  erased  The  conversation  three  days 
after  the  Watergate  break-In  was  the  first 
between  the  President  and  his  chief  of  staff 
after  the  burglary. 

The  story  of  the  erasure  was  followed  by  a 
farfetched  tale  told  by  the  President's  per- 
sonal secretary.  Rose  Mary  Woods,  of  how  she 
"accidentally"  erased  the  tape  during  a  tele- 
phone conversation.  Her  loyalty  to  her  boss 
may  be  laudable,  but  her  story  defied  belief. 
The  question  of  what  was  erased  remains. 
Was  it  the  weather  that  Nixon  and  Haldeman 
were  talking  about?  Maybe  some  off-season 
trade  by  the  Washington  Redskins?  Halde- 
man's  notes  say  the  subject  under  discussion 
was  Watergate. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  In  full  swing  with  what  he 
called  "Operation  Candor"  at  the  time  the 
latest  disclosure  was  made.  He  was  rushing 
around  the  country,  much  as  a  candidate  on 
a  campaign  trip,  trying  to  rally  support.  He 
was  making  public  appearances,  which  we 
welcomed,  and  be  seemed  to  be  gaining  a 
little 

In  Memphis,  he  told  Republican  governors 
that  if  there  were  any  more  Watergate-re- 
lated bombs  he  was  not  aware  of  them.  Tlien 
came  the  missing  18  minutes,  prompting 
Oregon  Gov  Tom  McCall  to  remark  that  It 
"shows  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  what  a 
bombshell  la." 

We  suspect  that  Mr  Nixon  has  now  slipped 
to  a  new  low.  Under  examination.  Operation 
Candor  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  undelivered  promises.  We  hope  that 
Mr  Nixon  can  and  does  deliver  on  his  prom- 
ises, that  he  can  and  will  prove  that  he  Is 
"not  a  crook  " 

But  we  cannot  wait  forever,  or  even  until 
January  1977,  when  his  present  term  expires. 
And  we  have  had  too  much  evasiveness  from 
the  White  Houae  to  rest  our  hojyes  on  volun- 
tary resolution  by  the  President  of  any  of 
the  nagging  questions  about  his  Integrity. 

At  the  time  of  the  furor  over  the  missing 
tapes  of  conversations  l>etween  the  President 
and  John  Dean  and  between  the  President 
and  John  Mitchell,  we  said  the  President 
should  be  given  one  more  chance  to  prove 
hlmslef  He  has  had  that  chance,  and  baa 
used  it  to  produce  18  mmutes  of  blank  tape, 
undelivered  promises  and  continued  obfus- 
catlon 

It  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  the 
United   States  could  not  stand   another   M 
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months  of  the  kind  of  constantly  battered 
non-Ieadershlp  it  has  had  for  the  past  eight 
months.  The  strength  of  this  country  Is  such 
that  it  can  stand  almost  anything.  But  why 
should  the  nation  subject  Itself  to  an  ad- 
ministration that  Is  distrusted,  disbelieved 
and  susjjected  of  being  morally  bankrupt 
when  there  Is  a  constitutionally  viable  al- 
ternative? 

It  Is  now  considered  possible  that  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  committee  will  not  resume  Its 
hearings.  That  would  cause  no  great  dam- 
age to  the  cause  of  Justice.  The  committee 
has  served  Its  purpose,  but  there  may  be 
little  more  of  use  It  can  contribute. 

The  case  now  belongs  In  the  House,  where 
Bep.  Peter  Rodlno's  Judiciary  Committee  Is 
moving  at  a  painfully  slow  pace  with  Iti  In- 
vestigation to  determine  if  impeachment  is 
warranted. 

We  believe  It  Is. 

The  House  has  more  than  enough  to  just- 
ify Indictment:  Watergate,  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia. Illegal  Impoundment  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress,  the  secret  p>ollce  unit 
known  as  the  plumbers,  the  milk  deal  and 
others.  Perhaps  none  warrants  conviction, 
but  any  or  all  warrant  a  full  hearing  in  which 
all  sides  are  presented.  And  while  the  Presi- 
dent might  now  for  some  not-yet-explalned 
reason  refuse  to  admit  evidence  In  his  own 
defense,  If  he  has  any  he  would  surely  pre- 
sent It  to  the  Senate  if  his  continuation  as 
President  depended  on  It. 

It  Is  difficult  for  anyone  to  admit  making 
a  mistake,  and  more  than  61  pet.  of  the 
American  voting  public  cast  their  ballots 
for  Richard  Nixon  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  preferred  Mr.  Nixon  to 
Sen.  George  McOovern.  The  Beacon  Jour- 
nal Joined  with  most  other  newspapers  in 
endorsing  Mr.  Nixon. 

But  the  Richard  Nixon  we  endorsed,  and 
the  Richard  Nixon  most  Americans  voted 
for.  Is  not  the  Richard  Nixon  we  now  know. 

The  choice  Is  no  longer  Nixon  or  McOovern. 
The  Senate  moved  swiftly  In  approving  the 
nomination  of  House  lulnorlty  Leader  Oerald 
Ford  as  vice  president.  Tlie  House  should  do 
the  same.  Rep.  Foao  Is  no  standout:  be  may. 
In  fact,  stand  by  a  monument  to  mediocrity. 
But  by  all  accounts  he  is  honest,  and  that 
counts  a  great  deal  these  days. 

Mr.  Ford  appears  to  represent  basically  the 
same  views  the  country  understood  Mr.  Nixon 
to  hold  on  election  day  1972.  And  he  Is,  of 
course,  a  Republican,  the  same  as  Mr.  Nixon. 
His  approval  as  vice  president  would  remove 
a  major  barrier  now  standing  between  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Impeachment :  The  man  next  In 
line  for  the  presidency  Is  a  Democrat,  House 
BpMaker  Cabl  Axjubt. 

For  a  Democratic  Congress  to  impeach  and 
convict  a  Republican  president — especially 
one  elected  In  a  landslide — so  that  a  Dem- 
ocrate  could  assume  the  nation's  highest  of- 
fice would  be  unspeakable;  with  Mr.  Ford 
ro  such  problem  exists. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  impeach- 
ment would  tear  the  country  apart.  T^at  was 
a  convicting  line  until  it  became  apparent 
th:kt  the  Watergate  scandal  was  not  about 
to  go  away.  The  continuing  scandal  Is  at 
least  as  divisive  as  an  Impeachment  proceed- 
ing would  be.  and  Impeachment  would  have 
an  end  In  sight  Republican  Insiders  are  wor- 
ried that  Watergate  Is  Ukely  to  be  around 
through  the  1974  elections;  an  orderly,  fair 
Impeachment  proceeding  could  easily  be  over 
well  before  next  November. 

Three  things  should  be  remembered  about 
Impeachment: 

It  Is  only  an  Indictment,  not  a  conviction; 

It  could  clear  the  President;  force  him  to 
submit  evidence  that  he  would  not,  for  what- 
ever reason,  submit  voluntarily; 

It  Is  a  process  approved  by  our  foimding 
fathers  In  the  Constitution  and  meant  to  be 
used  when  necessary. 

We  hope  that  In  any  Impeachment  pro- 


ceeding the  President  can  clear  hinLself.  But 
we  would  be  willing  to  abide  by  whatever 
verdict  the  Senate  returned.  If  the  Senate 
cleared  the  President  from  any  Involvement 
In  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  it  would 
be  far  better  than  another  Operation  Candor, 
possibly  followed  by  another  blank  tape. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  House.  It  must  proceed 
with  the  confirmation  of  Oeabalo  Ford  as 
vice  president.  And,  distasteful  as  It  surely 
must  t>e,  the  House  must  proceed  to  impeach 
President   Richard    Nixon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman  on  tomorrow,  after  other 
special  orders  and  the  business  of  the 
day,  to  address  the  House  for  60  minutes 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Treen),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York,  for  30 
minutes,  on  Tuesday,  December  11. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Monday,  December  11. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Symms,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dingell),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERc,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  5  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 7. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  letter  of  opin- 
ion from  the  Department  of  Justice,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Landgrebe,  immediately  foUowing 
conference  report  on  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia home  rule  bill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Treen),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  in  3  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Batalis  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  KzMP  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  SiTMMS. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  'WiDNALL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dingell)  ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  (jonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  American  In- 
dian Policy  Review  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8877.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.  1443.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1747.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1974,  1976,  and  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes 


BELLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  December  5,  1973,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  974.  An  act  detslgnating  the  Texarkana 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur  River 
as  the  "Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake"; 

HJl.  1284  An  act  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  leave  system  for  Federal  employees. 

HR  1694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ossle 
Emmons  and  others; 

HR.  3436.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  In  and 
under  lands  in  Onslow  County,  N.C.; 
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HJt.  5379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Clayton: 

HH.  SOOT.  An  act  for  the  reU«f  of  Swlff- 
Traln  Co.; 

HJl.  6768.  An  act  to  provide  for  parUctpa- 
tton  by  the  United  State*  In  the  United 
Nations  environment  program: 

H.R.  7210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
EX}wner  and  Victor  L.  Jones:  and 

H.R.  8528.  An  act  to  provide  for  increas- 
ing the  anx>unt  of  Interest  paid  on  the  per- 
manent fund  of  the  V3  Soldiers  and  Air- 
men's Home. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'cloclt  and  36  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day. December  7. 1973,  at  12. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1614.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  on  contracts 
for  military  construction  awarded  with- 
out formal  advertisement  covering  fiscal 
year  1973,  pursuant  to  section  704  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-545;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  tlie  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALKY:  CoQomlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1529.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  non-Pederal  agencies  for 
the  replacement  of  the  existing  American 
Falls  Dam,  Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-701).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJl.  11088.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
security  assistance  authorizations  for  Israel 
and  Cambodia  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-702).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIOGS:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  to  accompany  S.  1435  (Rept. 
No.  93-703).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  742.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  11088.  A  bill  to  provide 
emergency  security  assistance  authoriza- 
tions for  Israel  and  Cambodia  (Rept.  No. 
93-704).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXI,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Beasco,    Mr.    Beown    of    California. 
Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  oe  Lugo, 
Mr    Deewikski,  Mr    Parr.  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKX.  Mr.  Jokes  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.     Lehman.     Mr.     Metcalfe,     Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  and  Mr.  Yateon)  : 
HJl.  11817.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954   to  provide   an   indi- 
vidual   tax    credit    for    disaster    preparation 


expenaes;    to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H  CLAU8KN: 

HR.  11818  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  Interim 
basis  the  .urtsdlction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  flsh  In  order 
to  protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry,  and 
for  other  purpoees:  to  ae  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R  11819  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  In- 
dividual may  qualify  for  dlaabUlty  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  If  he  has  30 
quarters  of  coverage  (and  meets  the  other 
conditions  of  eligibility  therefor),  regard- 
less of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DE3<T: 

HR.   11820.   A  bUl  to  terminate  the  Air- 
lines Mutual   Aid  Agreement;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   HUNT  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Wtue. 
Mr.  TAYLoa  of  Mlasourl.  Mr.  Scheele. 
Mr.    Keating.    Mr.    Rousselot,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Pettis)  : 

H.R.  11821  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  early 
commTclal  demonstration  of  the  technology 
of  solar  heaUng  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  In  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early  de- 
velopment and  commercial  demonstration  of 
technology  for  the  early  development  and 
commercial  demonstration  of  technology  for 
combined  solar  heating  .nd  cooling;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  U822.  A  bill  making  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  with  respect  to  library  resources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

HJl.  11823.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Rural  Health  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  as- 
sist In  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  rural  health  care  delivery  models  and 
components;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama : 

H.R.  11824.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
t>  provide  that  expenditures  for  pollution 
control  faclUtles  will  be  credited  against  re- 
quired power  Investment  return  payments 
and  repayments;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  ViEiJlP: 

H.R.  11825.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  re- 
cently added  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions to  review  services  covered  under  the 
medlctu-e  and  medicaid  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 

H  R.   11826.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Energy 
Management  and  Conservation  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interl.jr  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  METCALFE: 

HJl.  11827.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42  UJS.C.  1983)  to 
permit  suits  against  bodies  politic  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  certain 
violations  of  clvU  rights;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

H  R.  11828.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Department 
of   Health;    to   the   Committee    on   Govern- 
ment Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  11829.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  p)olychloroprene 
(neoprene)  rubber;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

HR.  11830.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 


synthetic  rutlle  until  the  cIom  of  December 
31,  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Wiys  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FROEHUCH: 
HJl.  11831.  A  bUI  to  provide  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  physicians  to  practice  In  physi- 
cian shortage   areas;    to   the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   KETCHUM    (for  himself,  Mr. 
ESHLEMAN,    Mr.   DoBN.   Mr.   Rhodes. 
Mr.    Won    Pat.    Mr.    Denholm,    Mr. 
Teein,  Mr.   Roe,  Mr.   Van  Deehlin. 
Mr.  PooELL,  Mr  Anderson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
RoNCALLo  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bthon, 
Mr  Camp.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
Martin     of     North     Carolina,     Mr. 
YotJNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr, 
Talcott,  Mrs.  Heckles  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New      York,      and      Mr.      Hammer- 
bchmidt)  : 
H  J   Res.  845.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Increased  production  of  petroleum  from  the 
Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  for  nation- 
al defense  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM  (for  hlmseii,  Mr. 
Whttehurst,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Pish, 
Mr  Bapalis,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  SrtJDDS,  Mr.  Butler, 

Mr.  TtERNAN,  Mr.  FIlENZEL,  Mr.  CON- 

LAN,  Mr.  Wtdleh.  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr. 

Drinan,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Burke  of 

Florida.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr. 

Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  YouNO  of  South   Carolina,   Mr. 

Sebelius,  and  Mr.  Conte)  : 

H.J.  Res.  846.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

Increased  production  of  petroleum  from  the 

Elk  Hills  Naval   Petroleum  Reserve  for  na- 

al  defense  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 

Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   KETCHtJM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brown    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Hanna,    Mr. 
Thornton,  and   Mr.   Bob  Wilson)  : 
H.J.  Res.  847.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Increased  production  of  petroleum  from  the 
Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes:  to  the  (Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself,  Mr, 
CouGHLiN.  and  Mr.  Burgcnex)  : 
H.J.  Res.  848.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  wKh  respect  to  the  attendance 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  sessions 
of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.J.  Res.  849.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
increased  production  of  petroleum  from  the 
Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  as  an  exer- 
cise In  military  preparedness;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 
H  J.  Res.  850.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  appropriations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 
H.  Rco.  740.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  procedure  for  confirmation  of  a  nominee 
for  the  Vice  Presidency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MITCHKLL  of  Maryland  (by 
request) : 
H.  Res.  741.  Resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  Investigate  an  In- 
cident Involving  the  resignation  of  a  certain 
clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Introduced  %  bUl 
(HR.  11832)  for  the  relief  of  Sathapom 
Vlrachatiyanukul,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 

Dr.  C.  Ralston  Smith,  special  assistant 
to  the  Reverend  Billy  Graham,  oEfered 
the  following  prayer : 

Our  gracious  Lord,  of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  Earth  is  named, 
we  approach  Thee  in  this  Joyous  season 
with  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude.  Our  lines 
have  Indeed  fallen  unto  us  in  pleasant 
places;  and  good  fortune  has  marked  the 
steps  of  this  Nation.  We  bring  our  inter- 
cessions in  behalf  of  our  leaders,  particu- 
larly the  Members  of  this  Senate.  We 
thank  you  especially  for  the  recovery  of 
our  Chaplain  and  friend,  Dr.  Elson. 

Give  now  to  this  body  wisdom  in  de- 
liberation and  guidance  in  decision.  May 
their  work  be  so  done  that  the  angelic 
song  will  be  more  than  an  occasional 
carol.  Yes,  may  the  glory  be  given  glad- 
ly to  our  God  in  the  highest,  and  may 
the  sweet  tokens  of  peace  issue  from  this 
place  to  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  men. 

Attend  then  with  Thy  spirit  men  of 
peace  everywhere.  Give  them  a  sense  of 
being  Instruments  in  Thy  hands  for  the 
glad  accomplishment  of  Thy  eternal  pur- 
poses. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  <S.  1443)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  sub- 
sequently signed  the  enrolled  bill. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  December  5,  1973,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  TO  ESCORT  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  join  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  escort  the 
Vice  President  into  the  House  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and, 
pursuant  to  the  order,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  join 
Members  of  the  House  as  a  committee 
to  escort  the  Vice  President  into  the 
House  Chamber;  Senators  Mansfield, 
Hugh  Scott,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Griffin, 
Cannon,  and  Cook. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  there  is 
an  essay  by  William  Safire,  who  used  to 
be  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  President, 
I  believe,  and  who  is  now  a  commentator 
for  the  New  York  Times.  The  title  of  the 
essay  is  "For  Cause,  Not  Cost,"  and  't 
applies  to  the  question  of  the  retention 
of  the  sizable  segment  of  U.S.  forces 
which  we  have  in  Europe  at  the  present 
time  and  indicates  that  the  question  of 
cost  should  not  be  the  deciding  factor, 
but,  rather,  it  should  be  cause,  and  for 
"cause"  I  would  substitute  the  word 
"principle." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  es- 
say be  incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

For  Cause,  Not  Cost 
(By  William  Safire) 

London. — The  hottest  theater  ticket  in 
London  these  days  Is  to  "Saturday,  Sunday, 
Monday,"  the  Old  Vic  production  starring  an 
aging  Sir  Laurence  Olivier,  about  a  family 
that  nearly  comes  apart  because  Its  mem- 
bers took  each  other's  love  for  granted. 

That  Is  what  has  been  happening  In  the 
family  of  nations  that  make  up  the  West- 
ern alliance.  Until  the  Mideast  war  shat- 
tered some  shibboleths,  Americans  thought 
Europeans  would  "go  along"  on  major  East- 
West  confrontations,  and  Europeans  took 
for  granted  the  permanent  presence  of  a  ma- 
jor American  armed  force  on  the  Continent 
to  hold  off  the  Soviets. 

Last  week,  the  Defense  Department  sent  a 
signal  to  Western  Europe,  hinting  that  some 
of  our  bases  there  would  be  closed.  With  310,- 
000  men  committed  to  NATO,  and  a  quarter 
million  American  dependents  along,  this  sort 
of  signaling  and  fencing  might  well  be  re- 
inforced with  some  hard  looks  at  the  reasons 
why  the  United  States  has  troops  In  Europe 
in  the  first  place. 

1.  The  tripwire:  This  fairly  discredited  the- 
ory holds  that  If  enough  Americans  are  killed 
in  a  Soviet  attack  on  Europe,  we  will  be  in 
the  conflict  without  delay,  and  the  knowledge 
of  that  automatic  United  States  involvement 
would  deter  the  Russians.  On  the  basis  of 
that  argument,  we  might  as  well  bring  the 
troops  back  and  leave  the  dependents  there. 

2.  Sphere  of  influence:  America's  national 
Interest  Is  served,  we  are  told,  with  Europe 
under  our  sphere  of  Influence,  which  is  as- 
sured by  the  presence  of  our  troops;  with- 
out that  stiffening  presence,  the  fearful  Eu- 
ropeans might  soon  become  Soviet  vassals. 

Certainly  Europe  is  Influenced  by  a  dis- 
play of  power.  The  Arab  oU  embargo  proved 
that.  But  with  U.S.  policy  rigidly  committed 
to  a  land  eirmy  along  the  Iron  Curtain,  there 
is  no  need  for  European  nations  to  woo  us. 
Because  we  have  given  away  our  leverage, 
we  are  taken  for  granted. 

3.  Mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction: 
This  has  a  logical  ring:  Instead  of  pulling  out 
by  ourselves,  and  getting  nothing  for  It  from 


the  Soviets  In  return,  why  don't  we  put  off 
"unilateral"  reduction  untu  we  see  how  the 
talks  with  the  Russians  go? 

Answer:  Any  agreement  we  ultimately 
make  with  the  Soviets  on  the  pace  of  re- 
duction locks  us  In;  we  could  not  pull  out 
more  rapidly,  and  so  we  would  lose  what  lit- 
tle leverage  we  have  with  our  allies — at  least 
now  nobody  disputes  our  NATO  treaty  right 
to  decide  for  ourselves  what  our  military  con- 
tribution should  be. 

Another  answer:  It  has  taken  eighteen 
months  to  get  the  mutual  reduction  talks 
stArted;  In  about  two  years.  If  all  goes  well, 
we  may  get  a  reduction  of  10  or  15  per  cent. 
Big  deal. 

4.  Flexible  response :  That's  military  jargon 
for  not  having  to  reply  to  a  conventional  at- 
tack with  a  nuclear  counterattack.  The  Idea 
Is  to  field  an  army  strong  enough  to  force 
the  Soviets  to  spend  at  least  a  week  taking 
over  Europe,  giving  Henry  Kissinger  time  to 
fly  to  Mr.  Brezhnev's  dacha  and  work  every- 
thing out  on  the  basis  of  the  cease-fire  lines 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

It  makes  good  sense  to  have  an  army  In 
Western  Europe  that  would  make  the  Soviets 
think  twice  before  moving  In.  But  Eviropeans 
do  not  want  an  all -European  army  because 
they  are  afraid  to  see  Germans  with  guns  In 
their  hands  again. 

Good  reason  for  them,  but  let's  not  befog 
that  Issue  with  "flexible  response"  rhetoric: 
Most  military  strategists  say  that  United 
States  troops  in  Europe  are  stationed  In 
South  Germany  and  would  not  be  able  to 
help  stop  an  attack  across  the  North  German 
plain  to  Bonn,  Brussels,  Amsterdam  and 
Paris. 

Here  In  London,  the  men  of  many  nation- 
alities who  make  up  the  independent  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  are 
realistically  preparing  papers  on  "defense 
with  fewer  men" — not  exactly  Charlie  Wil- 
son's classic  "more  bang  for  the  buck"  but 
close  enough.  They  recognize  the  likelihood 
of  America's  acting  in  its  national  Interest. 

America's  national  Interest  Is  to  begin  re- 
ducing our  military  commitment  to  NATO 
now.  The  way  we  do  it  is  important :  not  In  a 
fit  of  pique  but  In  close  "consultation"  with 
allies;  not  all  at  once  but  on  a  timetable 
that  would  let  allies  take  up  the  slack. 

We  should  take  this  step  for  the  big 
reason — to  Induce  Europe's  self-defense — not 
for  any  demeaning  reason.  We  recently  passed 
a  law,  the  Jackson-Nunn  amendment,  that 
automatically  reduces  our  troop  level  when  a 
host  country  does  not  offset  the  money  we 
spend. 

"That's  backing  out  the  cheap  way."  one 
of  the  NATO  ambassadors  told  me  in  Brus- 
sels. "The  United  States  is  a  superpower.  You 
should  act  with  dignity.  If  you  are  going  to 
reduce  your  forces,  do  It  for  a  strategic  rea- 
son, not  because  you  can't  afford  It." 


REDUCED  U.S.   IMPORTS   OF  CANA- 
DIAN   OIL    IMPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Tribune  of  De- 
cember 2,  1973,  and  also  in  the  Missulian 
and  other  Montana  papers,  the  following 
story  appears: 

Untted    States    TRrMs    On-   Btitino   n» 
Canada 

Calgary,  Alberta. — The  Saskatchewan  gov- 
ernment has  ordered  oil  ccmpanles  to  reduce 
their  production  in  the  province  because  the 
United  States  Is  cutting  back  on  its  purchases 
of  Saskatchewan  crude,  the  Saskatchewan 
mineral  resources  deptvrtment  says. 

A  spokesman  for  the  department  said  In  a 
telephone  Interview  that  the  government  has 
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sent  letters  to  oil  companies  ordertxig  »  16  piV 
cent  cutback  In  production  in  southeast  Sas- 
katchewan (9,300  barrels  per  day)  and  a  40 
per  cent  reduction  In  southwest  Saskatche- 
wan (36.300  barrels)  for  December. 

Saskatchewan  crude  production  normally 
averages  200.000  barrels  dally. 

The  demand  for  crude  exports  to  the  north- 
ern United  States  will  fall  short  of  the  prov- 
ince's production  capacity  next  month,  and 
because  the  province  does  not  have  adequate 
storage  facllltlea.  the  government  has  decided 
to  reduce  production,  he  said. 

The  spokesman  said  U^.  buyers  have  cre- 
ated the  situation  by  deciding  to  reduce 
exude  imports  from  Saskatchewan.  He  did  not 
say  why  X3S.  buyers  wanted  to  reduce  their 
Imports  of  Saskatchewan  crude. 

Yesterday  I  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Mr.  William  E.  Simon,  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy 
Agency: 

DccxMBXS  S.  1073. 
Wn.i.itM  E.  Simon. 

Administrator.  Federal  Energy  Agency. 
Trecu-ury  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C.: 

News  story  out  of  Calgary.  Alberta,  Canada. 
states  that  the  Saskatchewan  government  has 
ordered  oil  companies  to  reduce  production 
In  that  province  because  the  United  States 
has  cut  back  on  its  purchase  of  Saskatche- 
wan crude  oU.  Accordli^  to  story,  letters  have 
been  sent  to  all  companies  ordering  a  10% 
cutback  In  southeast  Saskatchewan  and  40% 
cutback  In  southwest  Saskatchewan  for  De- 
cember The  spokesman  for  the  Saskatchewan 
government  states  that  "United  States  buy- 
ers have  created  situation  by  deciding  to  re- 
duce Imports." 

Would  you  please  advise  me  If  this  Is  cor- 
rect and  If  so  why  have  we  ordered  cutbacks? 

Thanking  you. 
Regards. 

MiKZ  MANSrCEUi, 

Majority  trader,  VS.  Senate. 


AMTRAK  PASSENGER  SERVICE  IN 
THE  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  again  expressed  my  con- 
cern about  the  neet*  for  upgrading  Am- 
trak  passenger  train  service  In  the 
Northwest.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  Is 
the  energy  cnsls  or  the  approoching  holi- 
day seescn.  but  the  demand  is  reaching 
the  crisis  point.  There,  unfortunately. 
seems  to  be  little  response  by  the  officials 
here  In  Washington.  While  there  have 
been  some  Improvements,  not  enough  Is 
being  done,  and  perhaps  too  many  of 
their  policies  are  being  guided  by  those 
a^-sociated  with  the  rtdlroad  Industry  at 
the  K,ime  their  polKy  was  to  discourage 
and  abandon  passenger  trains  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  have  received  information  indicating 
that,  as  of  November  30.  In  the  State  of 
Montana  alone  over  l.OOO  persons  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  confirmed  reser- 
vations during  the  period  December  15, 
1973.  to  January  4.  1974. 

The  Inability  of  many  travelers  to  ob- 
tain reservations  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  editorial  published  In  the  Billings 
Gazette  of  Sxmday,  December  2.  The  ar- 
ticle also  points  out  that  during  thi3 


holiday  period  Amtrxk  Is  planning  a  xt- 
ductlon  in  equipment.  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  understand  their  reasoning. 

I  think,  furthermore,  that  not  only 
should  more  trains  be  on  the  track  to 
provide  more  passenger  service,  but  idso 
that  we  should  give  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  transporting  by  rail,  once 
again,  the  mall  which  has  now  been 
shifted  to  the  airlines  an  dthe  trucking 
Industry.  If  that  is  done,  it  would  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  that  Amtrak  has 
been  undergoing. 

The  time  has  come  for  Amtrak  to  make 
a  sincere  and  realistic  elTort  to  provide 
passenger  train  service  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  American  public  will  travel 
by  train  If  given  the  opportunity  and 
served  by  courteous  personnel  on  ade- 
quate and  upgraded  equipment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article,  two  editorials,  and 
the  text  of  a  letter  from  a  Montana 
constituent  outlining  his  own  personal 
experiences  with  Amtrak  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 

two  editorials,  and  letter  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Amtkak  Mat  Bb  Unablk  To  PaoviDS  Skbtics 

poa  Aix  Wao  Want  To  Rn>K 

(By  John  liiacKay) 

"111  be  home  for  Christmas,  if  only  In  my 
dreams." 

So  went  the  sentimental  song  that  Ola 
sang  during  World  War  II. 

Now  :n  Energy  Crlsls-1973.  It  would  seem 
that  the  refrain  should  be  modified:  "I'U  be 
home  for  Chrtstmas — If  I  can  get  a  ticket 
on  Jet  plane,  Amtrak  or  piggy-back." 

Amtrak  doesn't  look  too  promising.  E.  L. 
Oronbeck.  head  of  Intercity  Rail  Passenger 
Service  in  BUllngs.  reports  his  office  has  150 
holiday  season  reservations  unfilled  and  on 
standby. 

His  counterpart  In  Havre,  C.  W.  Carbone, 
said  he  hasn't  counted  reservation  requests 
yet.  but  noted  that  bis  office  has  "quite  a 
stack"  of  requests  for  reservations. 

Oronbeck  said  that  "on  account  of  the 
energy  crisis  we  have  had  double  the  num- 
ber of  requests  for  Amtrak  reservations.  Peo- 
ple don't  dare  go  more  than  100  mUes  out  of 
town  In  their  automobiles."  He  said  the 
requests  average  2|]  persona  on  each  re- 
servation. 

Both  Oronbeck  and  Carbone  are  hoping 
that  Amtrak  will  be  able  to  provide  more 
facllltlea  to  take  care  of  the  holiday  crunch. 

But  they  note  these  restricting  factors: 
Amtrak  has  a  total  of  1.900  cars — coaches, 
pullman  and  lounge  facilities.  There  are 
at  any  one  time  about  400  cars  In  shops  be- 
ing repaired. 

Thus,  they  say,  there  are  an  average  of 
1.500  cars  at  any  given  time  to  take  care  of 
the  railroad  passenger  service  In  the  United 
State*. 

Another  unfavorable  factor  for  additional 
Montana  service  Is  that  Amtrak  gives  pref- 
erential treatment  to  areas  that  have  80 
per  cent  or  more  rlderahlp  throughout  the 
year. 

Montana's  southern  rail  route  Amtrak  runs 
each  way  three  times  per  week.  Eastbounds 
leave  Billings  at  i:M  p.m.  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursday  and  Saturdays.  Westbounds  leave 
Billings  at  11:15  a.m,  Tueeday,  Thursdays 
and  Sundays. 


Oronbeck  said  that  each  train  leaving  BUI- 
Ings  now  consists  of  eight  cars,  usually  three 
coaches,  two  sleepers,  a  baggage  car.  a  lounge 
car  and  a  diner. 

He  pointed  out  that  if  additional  cars,  say 
two  or  three,  shovild  become  available  10 
days  before  Christmas,  this  still  would  not 
take  care  of  the  passenger  load. 

Montana's  northern  rail  route  now  has  one 
run  each  way  dally  The  eastbound  leaves 
Havre  at  11  18  am.  and  the  westbound  leaves 
at  3  33  p.m. 

Equipment  assigned  by  Amtrak  Includes 
two  nonreserved  seat  coaches,  two  reserved 
seat  coaches,  two  Bleeping  cars,  a  lounge  (big 
dome) .  a  diner,  a  baggage  car  and  two  mall- 
storage  cars. 

Carbone  said  that  Amtrak's  previous  policy 
has  been  to  add  additional  cars  for  the 
Christmas  holiday  season,  but  that  so  far 
he  has  received  no  word  on  plans  for  this 
season. 

In  the  meantime  Carbone  Is  operating  on 
a  day-to-day  basis.  So  far  he  has  been  able 
to  accommodate  passengers  on  the  northern 
route.  He  indicated  that  soon,  as  the  season's 
passenger  load  Increases,  he  probably  won't 
be. 

The  demise  of  passenger  service  as  operated 
by  the  non-government  railway  companies 
with  two  eastbound  and  two  westbound 
trains  dally  on  both  northern  and  southern 
routes  was  generally  greeted  with  little  re- 
sistance 3  5  years  ago. 

But  now  that  the  family  Betsy  seems  to  be 
running  short  on  gasoline,  the  conductor's 
"All  Aboard, "  might  be  followed  with  "Aa 
long  as  there  Is  room." 


A  Bio.  Fat  Flxtb 
(By  Duane  W.  Blowler) 

It's  time  to  raise  hell  and  plenty  of  It  with 
Amtrak. 

The  holiday  season  Is  coming  up  and  what 
does  this  Amtrak  outfit  do  but  whack  Its 
service. 

Right  now  there  are  three  coaches  and 
two  sleepers,  plus  a  dining  car,  lounge-dorm 
car  and  a  baggage  car  on  the  pa&senger  train 
that  goes  through  here  three  times  a  week 
each  way. 

From  mldmontb  until  January  that  eight- 
car  train  is  going  to  be  cut  to  six  cars.  One 
sleeper  and  one  coach  are  coming  off  for 
reasons  known  only  to  Amtrak. 

Here  we  are  faced  with  a  period  when  traf- 
fic Is  likely  to  be  the  heaviest  and  Amtrak 
lops  off  a  coach  that  will  hold  44  passengers 
and  a  sleeper. 

Not  only  Is  It  almost  Impossible  to  get  a 
reservation  In  these  parts  but  those  who 
made  them  up  to  four  and  five  months  ago 
are  going  to  find  no  space  available  because 
of  the  reduced  train  size. 

This  time  of  year,  especially  with  the 
energy  crunch  and  Its  ramifications,  Amtrak 
should  be  adding  to  the  services  It  offers,  not 
reducing  them. 

The  reservations'  system  has  been  silly 
enough  as  It  Is  without  adding  further  In- 
sult by  a  reduction  In  train  size  when  an 
Increasing  number  of  people  are  seeking  the 
service. 

And  If  you  don't  think  the  system  has 
been  (and  stlU  Is  somewhat)  silly,  talk  to 
some  of  the  people  who  know. 

The  system  created  a  condition  under 
which  people  in  between  Chicago  and  Seattle 
who  wanted  to  make  reservations  couldn't  be 
sure  untU  a  few  days  before  their  Intended 
departure  If  they  were  going  to  have  a  place 
to  put  their  body. 

Railroaders  claimed  that  In  practice  a  seat 
sold  from  Chicago  to  say  Fargo  was  reported 
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filled  all  the  way  to  Seattle.  Amtrak  recoitls 
showed  the  space  unavailable  when  In  fact 
It  was  open  from  Fargo  on  to  ajaj  point 
west. 

Railroad  men  swear  this  to  be  the  cas» 
even  though  Amtrak  has  a  multl-mUllon 
dollar  computer  at  its  services. 

Reservatloi^  now  are  limited  to  trips  of 
500  miles  or  more,  one  way,  which  meana 
you  probably  could  get  one  from  Glendlve 
to  Missoula  but  not  from  Miles  City. 

This  leaves,  as  a  rule,  a  great  many  un- 
filled spaces  somewhere  In  the  computer's 
wasteland.  If  the  glsmo  prevaUed  that  would 
result  In  lots  of  empty  seats  much  of  the 
way. 

The  trains  haven't  been  running  empty 
much  of  the  way  t>ecause  of  human,  not 
mechanical.  Ingenuity. 

Railroad  men  outamart  the  computer  by 
filling  those  empty  seats  with  overflow  from 
the  unreserved  coach. 

They  knew  in  practice,  if  not  In  computer 
talk,  that  the  seats  would  be  available.  They 
could  seU  150  tickets  for  the  44-seat  unre- 
served car  without  any  feelings  of  guilt  on 
reservations. 

And  now  what  happens.  Whanuny.  Amtrak 
Is  going  to  take  away  two  of  the  cars  when 
they  are  needed  the  most  and  assured  of 
being  filled  to  capacity. 

It  doesn't  niake  sense  and  It  certainly  Isn't 
any  way  to  nin  a  railroad,  at  least  not  a  pas- 
senger service. 

Amtrak  was  founded,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, financed  and  highly  touted  as  the 
way  to  save  the  passenger  train  through 
service. 

Cutting  off  cars  when  they  will  be  needed 
the  most  Isn't  exactly  the  recommended  way 
to  serve  the  pubUc. 

If  Its  officials  are  trying  to  put  on  a  squeeze 
play  to  convince  Congress  they  need  more 
money  or  some  other  ploy,  don't  bother. 

The  Inbetween  points,  those  not  served  by 
the  airlines,  are  In  much  more  need  of  serv- 
ice than  the  continental  traveler. 

If  Amtrak  wants  to  serve  Its  purpose,  de- 
velop an  efficient,  useful  public  transporta- 
tion system.  It  bad  better  mend  Its  ways. 

Impbove  Train  Service 

The  jets  are  not  flying  out  of  Billings  as 
often.  And  car  travel  may  soon  be  severely 
restricted  by  a  gas  'ax  or  rationing  system. 
It  Is  time  to  get  the  trains  running. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  made  that  point  last 
week  when  he  urged  an  Immediate  expansion 
of  Amtrak  services  to  all  areas  of  the  coiui- 
try.  More  specifically,  he  asked,  as  has  been 
his  position  for  some  time,  that  passenger 
service  on  Amtrak's  southern  route  through 
Montana  ty  expanded  and  that  trains  should 
run  from  7~utte  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

What  Mansfield  waa  trying  to  tell  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  Is  simply  that  Montana  Is 
a  big  state.  And  If  we  can  not  drive  cars  or  fly 
as  often  wt  are  goln"  to  need  some  way  to 
cover  the  hundreds  of  miles  from  say  Miles 
City  to  Missoula.  More  frequent  train  serv- 
ice would  help  provide  that  transportation 
alternative. 

Mansfield's  urglng^s,  however  may  be  fall- 
ing i^u  deaf  ears.  Thus  far,  all  that  has  been 
heard  from  Amtrak  are  tales  of  woe  from  peo- 
ple who  have  had  to  wait  weeks  to  get  reser- 
vations only  to  find  that  cars  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  trains  making  even  less 
room  a\-allajle. 

We  are  behind  you  Mike  Keep  shouting 
If  you  must  and  [>erhaps  Air.L.-ak  officials  can 
be  alerted  to  the  fact  thai  we  do  want  train 
service  in  Montana  In  an  energy  crtfis  ll 
makes  sense  to  expand  pubiir  traiisfKiriatlon, 
••psclally  when  there  is  proven   QeniaiKL 

XBTToaiai,  ST  Doc  Bowua 

I  know  that  what  he  !«i>-b  U  tnie    On  No- 
vember 23,   lOTS.   I   called   Amtrak   for   a  re*- 
•rvatloT!  to  leave  here  to  go  to  Butte  on  De- 
cember 23  and  return  on  December  27.  Tlie 
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ticket  agent  took  my  reservation  and  said  he 
would  caU  me  to  oonflrm  It  when  and  If 
^ace  was  avaUable. 

Last  Friday.  November  30,  I  called  again 
to  ask  if  there  was  a  reservation  for  me  and 
I  was  told  that  as  yet  there  was  no  reserva- 
tion. I  had  asked  for  either  a  coach  seat  or 
a  roomette  and  on  last  Friday.  November  30, 
I  was  told  that  as  yet  there  was  no  reser- 
vation and  It  didn't  appear  that  there  would 
be  one  unless  Amtrak  put  on  some  extra 
cars.  I  did  not  know  luitll  Friday.  November 
30,  that  there  were  not  enough  cars  and  that 
Amtrak  was  undecided  about  whether  It 
would  put  on  some  more  cars.  Now  I  find 
out  from  Doc  Bowler's  editorial  that  Amtrak 
has  actually  taken  -  a  couple  of  cars  from 
Its  train. 

The  resLSon  I  asked  for  a  train  reservation 
Is  because  frequently  the  weather  Is  bad  at 
that  time  and  planes  do  not  land  In  Butte 
or  take  off  from  Butte,  and  the  roads  could 
be  covered  with  snow  and/or  Ice  so  that  It 
would  be  tough  to  drive. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  many  more 
people  who  are  In  the  same  position  that  I 
am  in.  I  think  Doc  Bowler's  editorial  con- 
firms this.  If  Amtrak  doesn't  want  to  run  a 
passenger  train  service,  I  wish  the  ofiQclals 
would  say  so.  I  am  certain  they  could  make 
money,  especially  now  with  the  energy  crisis. 
At  times,  I  wish  the  Government  would  na- 
tionalize the  railroads  and  maybe  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  do  so  some  time  In  the 
future. 

It  appears  to  me  that  nationalization  of 
the  railroads  certainly  couldnt  make  the 
situation  any  worse  than  turning  the  Post 
Office  over  to  private  industry. 

I  don't  know  whether  other  people  have 
written  to  you  about  this  situation,  but  I 
surely  think  somebody  ought  to  question 
Amtrak  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission about  this  situation.  I  thought  this 
ought  to  be  brought  to  your  attention,  and 
I  hope  you  can  do  something  about  it.  I  feel 
certain  that  Amtrak  has  a  lot  of  cars,  and 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  put  on  addi- 
tional cars  to  take  care  of  the  peoples'  needs. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  that  we  are  much  in  need  of  Im- 
provement in  passenger  service  on  the 
rails.  But  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that 
Amtrak  is  using  all  avaDable  equipment. 
I  think  the  catch  is  in  the  word  "avail- 
able." I  know  that,  in  Erie.  Pa  .  and  else- 
where, rail  equipment  for  Amtrak  and 
other  rail  lines  Is  being  manufactured  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

But  It  has  long  been  true — and  I  sus- 
pect it  still  is  true — that  the  operators  of 
the  railroads  have  not  adequately  encour- 
aged rail  passenger  traffic.  They  h£id  bet- 
ter get  on  the  ball  because.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  Is  one  of  the  solutions  to  the 
energy  crisis.  It  is  a  solution  to  the 
people-moving  problem.  It  is  a  solution 
to  the  glut  and  congestion  of  traffic. 

If  we  do  not  have  solutions  and  If  we 
do  not  pass  the  bill  coming  to  us  shortly 
for  the  combination  of  some  of  the  rail- 
road lines  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Middle  West,  our  problems  will  multiply 

I  think  we  ought  to  ronsider  a  study 
with  respect  to  the  building  and  reorga- 
nization of  the  national  rail  systems  in 
order  that  we  might  consider  proposing 
one  or  two  publicly  o^^■ned  rail  lines,  I 
do  not  say  tiiat  I  am  committed  to  that. 
b'ut  I  am  certainly  committed  to  the  re- 
view and  study  of  it,  rather  than  to  have, 
ultimately,  the  naiionaitzaiion  of  the 
railroads.  If  we  do  not  get  better  pas- 
senger service,  the  people  of  the  coun- 
liT  are  more  likely  lo  demand  national- 


ized railroEuis,  assuming  that  we  do  not 
move  in  time  to  get  them  a  better  sub- 
stitute. 

One  of  the  alternatives  might  well  be 
publicly  owned  rail  systems  across  the 
country.  I  can  address  myself  to  the 
freight  projlem  at  some  other  time.  How- 
ever, I  do  think  that  we  have  not  had 
the  kind  of  leadership  for  the  railroad 
industry  and  the  improvement  of  pas- 
senger service. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  agreement  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  And 
while  I  do  not  look  forward  with  any  de- 
gree of  anticipation  to  public  ownership 
or  the  nationalization  of  the  railroads,  I 
am  afraid  that  if  something  is  not  done, 
those  matters  will  be  given  the  most 
serious  consideration  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Unfortunately,  In  my  own  State  of 
Montana  we  have  a  3-day-a-week  serv- 
ice in  the  southern  part  of  Montana  on 
the  Burlington,  the  old  Northern  Pacific. 
And  in  the  northern  part  we  have  daily 
service. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  have  daily  serv- 
ice in  that  part  of  the  State.  However, 
we  should  have  it  in  the  soutiiem  part 
as  well.  People  should  not  be  held  up  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  reservations.  Cars 
should  not  be  taken  off  passenger  trains, 
as  the  Amtrak  is  doing  in  the  southern 
part  of  Montana  at  the  present  time.  And 
It  is  about  tmie  that  people  be  given  the 
consideration  which  is  their  due. 

I  believe  in  lieu  of  the  savings  which 
could  be  made  through  the  augmenta- 
tion of  railroad  service  and  through  the 
shifting  of  the  mail  deliverj'  to  the  rails, 
I  think  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection if  the  administration  were  to 
stop  talking  only  about  carpools  and  tlie 
like.  Let  us  get  railroad  pools  and  let  us 
put  the  cars  where  the  people  need  the 
service. 


ALTERNATIVE  SOLUTIONS  TO   THE 
ENERGY    CRISIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  past  year  Western  coal  resources,  in 
the  estimation  of  so:T!e  people,  ha^e  be- 
come the  answer  to  the  Nation's  energy 
crisis.  As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  this 
Is  not  the  simple  solution  as  so  many  be- 
lieve Coal  in  the  West  ran  be  utilized  to 
help  in  meeting  the  cri.sis  but  it  is  not 
the  only  solution.  We  must  think  in  terms 
of  other  alternatives  There  is  too  much 
at  stake  in  the  future  of  the  Western 
States 

The  Federal  Government  ovms  min- 
erals on  113.03  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  Umled  States  Thirty-eipht  percent 
of  these  mmerals  lie  beneath  pn\ately 
owned  surfaces.  Data  is  incomplet.e  inso- 
far as  coal  deposits  on  Federal  lands  are 
concerned  Estimates  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  indicate  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  title  to  56  4  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal  which  are  considered 
available  for  surface  m.ining;  14  16  bil- 
lion tons  of  this  total  lie  under  nonfed- 
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erally  owned  sxirfaces.  This  means  that 
Uttle  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Fed- 
eral deposits  Is  directly  affected  by  my 
amendment  to  S.  425  which  would  pro- 
hibit coal  strip  mining  or  open  pit  min- 
ing when  the  Federal  Government  owns 
the  minerals  aind  the  surface  is  held  by 
private  individuals  or  corporations. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  re- 
ports that  a  total  of  2.32  billion  tons  of 
Federal  coal  have  already  been  com- 
mitted on  long-term  contracts  to  sup- 
ply electric  generating  stations  or  coal 
gasification  plants  over  the  next  30 
years.  This  Is  a  relatively  small  percent- 
age of  the  total  Federal  resource. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
425,  the  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act 
that  Included  my  amendment  which 
would,  admittedly,  create  a  checkerboard 
pattern  and  might  cause  some  inconven- 
ience for  development  of  properties 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
complete  owner  or  where  the  minerals 
and  surface  are  held  by  private  concerns. 
This  amendment  is  not  Intended  to  stop 
active  and  existing  coal  surface  mining 
regardless  of  land  mineral  arrangements. 

There  is  a  lot  of  coal  in  the  eight  West- 
em  States  which  provides  the  basis  for 
the  statistics  just  cited— Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, the  Dakotas,  Oklahoma,  Utah. 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico.  The  theme 
that  I  have  attempted  to  project  is  that 
the  resource  planners  should  not  stop 
planning  just  because  they  assvune  they 
can  dig  up  the  West  and  forget  about 
alternative  and  more  efficient  and  envi- 
ronmentally favorable  processes  for  gen- 
erating energy. 

What  we  face  in  the  West  Is  a  sudden 
change  from  what  Is  largely  an  agricul- 
tural economy  to  a  dependency  upon  a 
coal  economy.  The  rugged  Individualist 
of  the  West  has  always  been  an  impor- 
tant element  in  our  Nation's  history.  Ex- 
tensive coal  strip  mining,  coal  gasLflca- 
tion  plants,  and  unscrupulous  brokers 
are  the  greatest  threat  to  this  heritage 
that  has  ever  occurred. 

In  an  effort  to  continue  to  Inform  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
Nation,  on  the  potential  difliculties  that 
might  arise  from  a  crash  program  on 
coal  development  as  the  most  immediate 
aiwwer  to  the  energy  crisis,  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  sev- 
eral items  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  first 
of  all,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  presen- 
tations of  the  problems  we  face  in  Mon- 
tana was  made  by  K.  Ross  Toole,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Montana,  at 
a  public  fonmi  entitled  "Political  Power 
in  State  Government"  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities.  Dr.  Toole  raises  a  question 
which  has  been  paramount  in  my  own 
mind  for  sometime,  "Must  we  trade 
short-range  advantages  as  we  have  so 
consistently  done,  for  long-range  devas- 
tation?" 

This  is  an  Important  question.  Mon- 
tana, In  my  opinion,  has  been  milked  and 
mined  too  much  of  its  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  Interests  of  the 
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United  States.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
same  thing  happen  in  the  development 
of  the  coal  areas  at  Powder  River  and 
the  Fort  Union  bases  in  eastern  Mon- 
tana. 

Second,  the  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  Arnold  Miller,  has  made 
an  excellent  plea  in  behalf  of  the  coal 
mining  Industry  and,  most  especially, 
deep  mining,  with  new  technology  and 
consideration  for  the  miner.  The  article 
appears  in  the  November-December  1973 
issue  of  the  Center  Magazine,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  two  news  stories  from  the  Issue  of 
the  Missoulian  which  discusses  the  cur- 
rent debate  offering  comments  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  3.) 

ExHisrr  1 
Th«  HmoBT  or  Politxcal  Powek  in  Statx 

OOVKXNMENT 

(By  K.  Rosa  Toole) 

In  certain  very  esaentlal  respects,  political 
power  In  Montana  (or  the  lack  of  it)  has 
differed  from  that  power  In  other  states  not 
merely  In  degree  but  In  kind. 

Nothing  I  have  to  say  wUl  be  new  to  any 
of  you  who  have  made  a  study  of  thla  state's 
history. 

The  difference  I  have  referred  to  (I.e.,  the 
difference  in  kind)  arises  from  some  root 
causes.  Sometimes  we  overlook  these  utterly 
basic  considerations  and  tend  to  believe  that 
we  have  been  solely  the  victims  of  political 
control  by  venal  outside  Interests  and  un- 
scrupulous exploiters  Indeed,  we  have  been 
exploited  and  there  has  been  venality  In  It. 
Economic  power  exerted  by  peoples  and  cor- 
porations far  from  our  borders  has  been 
translated  far  too  often,  and  for  far  too  long 
Into  political  control.  And  the  result  has 
been  an  essential  subversion  of  our  political 
processes  and  machinery.  We  have  not  been 
a  sovereign  people — not  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  And  only  very  recently  have  we 
begun  to  emerge  from  this  rather  remarkable 
kind  of  political  serfdom. 

We  are  still  very  Inexperienced  In  self  gov- 
ernment— precisely  because  we  have  been  at 
It  for  so  short  a  time. 

What  were  these  root  causes  to  which  I 
referred  earlier?  Firstly,  this  Is  a  large  sUte 
(147,000  square  miles  huge) .  And  even  today 
there  are  onlj  4  7  persons  per  square  mile 
rattling  around  In  that  hugeness. 

Secondly,  we  were  endowed  with  enormous 
riches,  forests,  rivers,  the  richest  native  grass 
in  Western  America,  and  mineral  wealth  of 
almost  incomprehensible  value. 

No  wonder  that  In  the  1870's  and  IBSO's 
and  laoo's  the  most  hopeful,  ebullient  and 
optimistic  people   In   America   were  perhaps 

Montanans.     All     contemporary     accounts 

newspapers,  letters  to  the  states,  diaries,  the 
published  reports  of  visitors  (both  American 
and  foreign)  clearly  reveal  this  extraordi- 
nary sangulnlty. 

But  there  was  a  problem — and  It  lay  in 
the  very  nature  of  that  wealth  itself  and  It 
also  lay  In  its  location. 

Montana  was  a  formidably  distant  place — 
distant  from  the  channels  of  trade:  distant 
from  the  east -west  axis  of  that  trade:  dis- 
tant from  the  great  population  centers:  dis- 
tant, therefore,  from  markets. 

And  the  wealth  itaeU  was  locked  onto  the 


land  or  deep  beneath  Its  surface.  And  so,  the 
conversion  of  that  raw  wealth  Into  utUlzable 
materials  and  hence  Into  wealth  In  a  money 
sense  was  no  simple  process.  Indeed,  It  was 
enormously  complex.  At  the  heart  of  the 
complexity  lay  capital. 

We  did  not  have  it  here.  Even  when.  In  the 
ISSO's  the  richest  of  Montanans  pooled  their 
wealth  (which  they  did)  it  was  hopelessly  in- 
adequate. 

And  80,  starting  In  the  1870*8.  the  cry  for 
outside  capital  began.  In  the  1880*8  It  was 
almost  a  cresc«ndo. 

Why?  Because  all  around  them  these  Mon- 
tanans saw.  Indeed,  literally  lived  In,  and 
above,  and  were  surrounded  by,  wealth.  And 
they  couldn't  get  at  It,  couldn't  use  it.  Not 
without  the  help  of  capital  from  elsewhere, 
and  capital  in  large  quantities. 

That  capital  came.  For  the  cattle  Industry 
it  came  from  Scotland.  England.  Prance  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

For  timber.  It  came  from  San  Francisco 
and  New  York, 

For  gold,  sliver  and  copper  It  came  from 
San  Francisco,  Boston,  New  York,  the  House 
of  Rothchllds  In  London:  the  House  of 
Blelchroader  In  Germany:  and  the  two  larg- 
est banks  In  Franc*,  the  Bank  of  Paris  and 
the  Comptolr  des  Compt. 

For  sheep  and  wool  It  came  from  Boston. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  Montana  was  In 
the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  boom.  Mon- 
tanans were  much  too  busy,  much  too  op- 
timistic and.  too  far.  perhaps,  from  the 
center  of  things  to  note  that  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  Incoming  capital  had  changed. 
This  Is  perhaps  the  nub  of  its  matter.  AU 
western  states  and  territories  needed  outside 
capital. 

Instead  of  flowing  from  many  sources, 
east,  west  and  European,  massive  financial 
battles,  far,  far  from  where  the  raw  wealth 
lay  were  being  fought  for  control  over  the 
Inflowing  capital.  For  If  that  could  be  con- 
trolled, the  prize  was  enormous. 

If  Montanans  had  been  carefully  reading 
such  esoteric  publications  as  the  American 
Journal  of  Economics,  the  London  Economist, 
The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  The 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  and  the 
Boston  Beacon,  they  would  have  had  cause 
for  alarm.  But  there  Is  no  hint  of  alarm  here 
however  dUtgently  one  searches  the  contem- 
porary local  sources. 

These  battles  for  control  of  Montana's 
wealth  were  fought  between  1884  and  1900 — 
fourteen  years.  The  battles  Involved  great 
cartels,  great  banks  and  great  corporations  In 
America  and  Europe.  The  battles  were  great 
because  the  prize  was  great.  The  prize  was 
our  wealth.  The  object  was  an  end  to  com- 
petition among  outside  sources  of  capital. 

It  would  take  a  thick  volume  to  chronicle 
those  battles  It  will  have  to  suffice  here  for 
me  to  say  that  the  war  was  at  last  won  by 
Standard  OH  Company  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  date  of  the  war's  end  was  April  27, 
1899  when  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
bought  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany and  then  began  very  quickly  and  vora- 
ciously to  devour  all  competitors,  not  merely 
on  the  Butte  HiU,  but  in  the  forests  of  the 
west  and  In  many  other  places  In  many  other 
ways. 

Idaho,  too.  was  a  rich  country.  Politically 
It  developed  very  differently  from  Montana, 
however.  The  key  to  that  difference  lies  In 
the  fact  that  the  capital  for  the  development 
of  Idaho's  riches  remained  diversified.  Let 
that.  too.  be  said  of  other  rich  western  terri- 
tories and  states — such  as  California. 

As  long  as  competition  exLited  among  those 
seeking  out  the  wealth  of  the  earth,  the  po- 
litical process  could  work,  because  It  could 
pit  one  power  against  the  other.  It  may  not. 
Indeed,  have  worked  as  effectively  and  as 
freely  as  it  should— but  It  could  still  work 
In  Montana  It  could  not — and  It  did  not. 
From  1»00  to  1915  what  happened  In  Mon- 
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tana  vraa  Inherently  conditioned  by  the  near 
total  monopoly  of  all  capitalization  by  one 
company  with  huge  resources  and — a  com- 
pany of  great  efflclency  and  great  ruthless- 
ness.  In  1915  Standard  Oil  had  to  divest  It- 
self of  the  Anaconda  Company  for  violation 
of  Federal  antl-trvist  acts.  But  by  then  the 
pattern  of  political  control  rooted  In  eco- 
nomic control  was  far  too  firmly  set  to  be 
broken.  Also,  by  then.  Anaconda  Itself  was 
no  longer  merely  a  finger  on  the  long  arm 
and  hand  of  Standard  Oil.  It  had  been  mag- 
nificently managed  and  now,  In  Its  own  right. 
It  was  one  of  America's  biggest  corporations. 

Montanans  had  not.  however,  been  en- 
tirely asleep  at  the  switch.  And  when  the  first 
political  pressures  were  felt,  they  fought 
back.  We  use  the  phrase  "the  War  of  the 
Copper  Kings"  to  describe  this  period,  but 
that  Is  not  really  accurate.  Only  the  last 
scrimmage  In  the  War  of  the  Copper  Kings 
actually  involved  opposition  to  Standard  Oil. 
I  will  not  chronicle  that  Ijattle  but  will  only 
characterize  It.  And  with  this  preface.  It  was 
not  wrong  or  bad  then.  It  was  the  nature  of 
control  over  that  exportation  that  mattered. 

Anaconda  (or  Standard  Oil)  won  that  bat- 
tle with  two  enormously  potent  weapons.  On 
a  massive  basis  It  went  Into  the  newspaper 
business.  It  bought  out  all  the  principal  dally 
papers  in  the  state  save  one  and  It  essentially 
controlled  many  of  the  weekly  newspapers. 
Montana  from  1903  to  1958  had  no  free  press. 
That  Is  a  situation  without  parallel  In  the 
history  of  any  state  In  the  Onion — and  any 
and  all  political  machinery  designed  to  serve 
the  people  of  any  region,  wUl  and  must  wither 
without  a  free  press.  Ovirs  withered. 

Secondly,  to  control  a  legislature,  grown 
very  fractious  In  the  three  years  between 
1900  and  1903,  the  Company  announced  that 
unless  the  legislature  met  In  special  session 
to  pass  a  bill  which  would  in  effect,  destroy 
the  last  resistance  to  Its  hegemony.  It  would 
close  all  Its  enterprises  in  Montana. 

/nd  It  did  precisely  that.  On  October  22, 
1903,  It  ceased  all  operations  In  Montana. 
The  Boston  Beacon  described  the  results. 
Noting  that  20,000  men  had  been  precipi- 
tously thrown  out  of  work,  the  Beacon  re- 
marked; "The  effect  of  this  act  Is  to  bring 
home  to  the  body  of  the  people  their  utter 
dependence  on  the  good  wlU  of  the  trust." 

Indeed,  It  was  so.  Roughly  *«  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  state,  directly  and  Indirectly 
were  dependent  on  AnEu:onda. 

This  closure  meant.  In  other  words,  the 
total,  complete  and  catatonic  economic 
paralysis  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Montana. 

The  governer  had  no  choice.  He  called  the 
special  session.  It  passed  the  bill  demanded 
by  the  Company — and  Montanans  w«re  per- 
mitted to  go  back  to  work.  \ 

Well,  you  may  say  that  happened  a  long 
time  ago.  So  what?  So  this:  When  things 
legislative  did  not  suit  the  Company — pe- 
riodically throughout  the  years  the  Com- 
pany threatened  again  to  do  what  It  had 
once  done — and  to  do  what  it  so  clearly 
had  the  power  to  do  again. 

If  the  press  was  now  captive,  so  was  the 
legislature.  And  it  was  not  until  the  late 
1940'8  that  the  legislature  began  to  assert, 
slowly.  Its  independence.  TTiat  captivity,  like 
the  captivity  of  the  press,  has  never  hap- 
pened In  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The 
Company's  slow  decline  In  power  meant  Mon- 
tana's slow  rejuvenation. 

So,  political  power  In  Montana  has,  his- 
torically, been  unique — because  If  one  de- 
fines political  power  In  terms  of  a  people  ex- 
pressing their  will  through  a  popularly 
elected  legislative  body.  Montanans  have 
simply  had  no  political  power  until  very  re- 
cently. Again.  It  was  not  that  we  were  a  raw 
materials  producing  area  and  hence  an  ex- 
porting area  that  constituted  our  problem. 

Unforttinately,  It  Is  not  merely  in  regard  to 
mining  and  lumbering  that  we  have  suffered 
an  eclipse.  The  eastern  part  of  the  state  has 
also  seen  In  Its  own  hot  crucible. 


The  story  is  too  complex  even  to  review 
very  briefly  here.  But  let  me  try  to  get  at 
the  essence  of  it  nevertheless. 

The  wealth  In  grass,  cattle  and  sheep  In 
eastern  and  central  Montana  was.  indeed, 
very  great.  But  It  Is  and  was  fragile  wealth 
upon  a  fragile  land.  The  great  trauma  for 
that  region  lay  in  the  impaction  of  that  land 
by  too  many  people,  too  fast  and  with  too 
little  knowledge  of  the  land.  Its  cyclical 
weather  patterns,  and  Its  fraglUty. 

Between  1909  and  1917  roughly  80.000  peo- 
ple came  into  eastern  and  central  Montana 
because  a  great  national  campaign  was  con- 
ducted by  the  railroads.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  by  state  government  Itself. 

They  came  to  engage  In  dry  land  farm- 
ing. They  came  to  plow  deep  and  sow  wheat. 
And  from  1909  to  1917,  they  did  well.  The 
wet  period  wtis  upon  land.  A  war  was  raging 
In  Europe  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  high. 
So  they  plowed  up  millions  of  acres.  They 
built  dozens  of  new  towns.  They  formed  23 
new  counties  and  then,  as  It  Inevitably  must, 
as  It  has,  periodically,  for  thousands  of  years, 
the  drought  came.  And  between  1917  and 
1925.  60.000  of  the  80.000  people  who  had 
come,  left  the  land  and  the  state.  Eleven 
thousand  farms  vanished,  farm  mortgage  In- 
debtedness reached  $175,000,000:  214  banks 
failed — more  banks  than  we  have  In  Montana 
today. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  politics  and 
political  power?  Consider  the  continuing  cost 
of  maintaining  23  new  counties  created  In 
the  expectation  that  the  population  of  east- 
em  Montana  would  sky-rocket.  Between  1914 
and  1922  the  cost  of  county  administration 
rose  149  percent — overall  governmental  ex- 
penses Increased  687  percent.  Taxes  per  acre 
rose  140  percent.  The  value  of  farm  land 
decreased  by  $320,000,000.  And  soil  conserva- 
tion studies  In  some  of  the  homestead  areas, 
studies  done  in  1965,  demonstrate  that  the 
land  Is  still  75  percent  depleted. 

The  philosopher  George  Santayana  once 
said,  "A  people  who  Ignore  their  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  It."  Maybe  we  should  keep 
that  In  mind  as  we  prepare  to  strip  mine 
our  coal  under  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fragile  acres. 

For  if,  indeed,  current  statements  that 
this  land  can  be  reclaimed  are  backed  by 
scientific  evidence,  history  seriously  ques- 
tions that  evidence.  We  seem  to  have  short 
memories.  Maybe  we  should  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  eastern  and  central  Montana  more 
closely.  The  alarms  are  ringing.  The  ques- 
tion Is  as  Montanans,  are  we  listening? 

I  have  not  been  very  cheerful  about  all 
this — but  there  are  some  cheerful  things  to 
be  said. 

We  no  longer  have  a  captive  press:  we  no 
longer  have  a  captive  legislature.  We  have 
severe  problems.  But  with  rapidity  which  is 
startling  to  me,  we  are  coming  out  of  a  long 
sleep — and  the  morning  looks  very  fresh. 
It  Is  a  cUch*,  but  let  It  stand.  Today  is  the 
first  day  of  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

We  are  recapturing  some  control  over  the 
destiny  of  oiu'  own  state.  We  can  Increase 
It  If  we  understand  how  we  once  lost  it. 
We  can  lose  It  again — unless  we  are  very 
vigilant  and  unless  we  understand  that  we 
cannot  buy  tomorrow  by  spending  everything 
we  have  today. 

Must  we  trade  short  range  advantages  as 
we  have  so  consistently  done,  for  long  range 
devastation? 

I,  for  one,  ardently  hope  that  we  need  not, 
should  not  and  must  not.  But  that  decision 
still  remains  to  be  made.  I  pray  that  we 
make  it  on  the  basis  of  thorough  Investiga- 
tion and  not  In  panic,  and  not  Just  for  our- 
selves. 

One  fact  towers  over  all  others.  Yet  we  so 
often  fall  to  understand  that  one  utterly 
basic  circumstance.  It  Is  this:  We  really  owe 
no  debt  to  the  paist  and  no  debt  to  the  pres- 
ent. Those  debts  are  academic:  they  are  the 
stuff  of  polemics,  momentary  political  ad- 


vantage or  the  self-indulgence  of  revenge 
or  guilt. 

The  real  debt  we  owe  is  to  our  progeny. 
The  abiding  obligation  Is  to  leave  them  a 
livable  world,  a  livable  state. 

Our  real  obligation  Is  not  to  give  our  chil- 
dren nirvana:  it  is  to  give  them  all  the  In- 
gredients of  rational  hope.  It  Is  to  leave  them 
a  place  and  a  time  In  which  they  can  In  fact, 
and  not  in  theory,  become  better  people  than 
we  are — building  better  structures  than  we 
have  built. 

The  great  sin  would  be  for  us  to  borrow 
what  we  cannot  repay.  Which  Is  to  say.  quite 
simply,  we  must  buy  out  present  with  their 
future. 

ExHiBrr  2  

The  Ensrgt  Cbisis  as  a  Coal  Miner  Sees  It 

(By  Arnold  Miller,  president  of  the  United 

Mine  Workers  of  America) 

"you  can't  talk  about  energy  uithout  talk- 
iTig  about  oil.  You  can't  talk  about  oil  icith- 
out  talking  about  politics.  You  can't  talk 
about  politics  irithout  talking  about  corrup- 
tion." 

I  was  bom  In  the  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  my  views  are  the  views  of  a  coal 
miner.  Coal  mining  is  hard,  dirty  work,  and 
when  you  have  time  to  think  on  the  Job,  you 
mainly  think  about  your  survival.  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  life  just  trying  to  survive, 
and  what  free  time  I  had  left  over  I  spent 
on  trying  to  reform  the  union  I  belonged  to. 
That  is  hard  work,  too.  So  my  views  are  gen- 
erally geared  to  getting  from  one  day  to  the 
next. 

When  I  first  began  thinking  about  what  I 
wanted  to  discuss  at  the  Center,  a  number  of 
possibilities  struck  me.  I  could  concentrate 
on  what  It  is  like  to  try  to  run  a  union  in 
the  process  of  reforming  itself.  Or  I  could 
discuss  coal  miners  and  the  energy  crisis. 
Then  I  began  thinking  at>out  your  name — 
The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions— and  It  occurred  to  me  that  coal 
miners  don't  have  much  opportunity  to 
study  democratic  Institutions,  because  there 
are  so  few  such  Institutions  where  we  live. 
Our  union  Is  only  now  getting  serious  about 
democracy.  The  Industry  we  work  for  Is 
totally  undemocratic.  The  state  legislatures 
that  it  controls  pay  lip  service  to  democracy, 
btit  that  is  as  far  as  they  are  willing  to  go. 
There  are  a  few  congressmen  and  senators 
from  coal  states  who  are  a  credit  to  democ- 
racy, but  most  of  them  are  not  interested 
In  It  unless  the  price  Is  right.  Then  there  is 
the  White  House.  The  people  there  are  sup- 
posed to  know  about  democracy  and  they 
also  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  policies 
affecting  coal  miners  But  based  on  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  from  there.  esp>ecla!ly 
since  Watergate,  the  idea  of  'democratic  In- 
stitutions" doesn't  impress  them  much.  So  I 
come  down  to  the  idea  that  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  democratic  institutions  If  only 
because  It  Is  such  an  unfamiliar  snbject  to 
me. 

Of  course  It  Is  too  big  a  subject  for  anyone 
to  handle.  I  know  I  ought  to  narrow  It 
down.  However  when  I  was  still  working  un- 
derground, long  before  I  knew  any  people 
who  called  themselves  environmentalists,  I 
ran  across  what  the  founder  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  John  Mulr,  said:  "When  we  try  to  pick 
out  an\-thlng  by  itself  we  find  it  hitched  to 
everything  else  In  the  unlver^p  "  I  think  that 
Is  al)out  as  true  as  any  idea  I  ever  heard  You 
can't  talk  about  coal  without  talklr.g  about 
energy.  You  can't  talk  about  energy  without 
talking  about  oil  You  can't  talk  about  oil 
without  talking  about  politics.  You  can't  talk 
about  politics  without  talking  about  ccrrup- 
tlon.  You  can't  talk  about  comiptlon  with- 
out talking  abou:  companies  that  are  so  big 
that  they  can  give  half  a  millicn  doUars  to  a 
politician  without  Its  even  sbowtng  up  on 
their  books.  You  can't  talk  about  companies 
like  that  without  talking  about  energy,  be- 
cause   they   supply   It.   And    you   can't   talk 
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ftbout  «ner^  without  talking  about  coal.  So 
I  will  talk  about  all  of  these  things,  and  if 
I  wander  around,  you  can  blame  it  on  the 
Sierra  Club.  That  Li  what  the  co*i  Industry 
does. 

I  still  run  Into  people  who  think  that  the 
coal  Industry  died  when  railroAds  converted 
from  steam  locomotives  to  dleeel.  They  are 
very  surprised  when  I  point  out  to  them  that 
their  electrical  appliances  burn  coal.  They 
don't  see  It  because  It  Is  delivered  by  wire. 
The  steel  that  goes  into  their  cars  could  not 
have  been  produced  without  coal.  That  is 
true  even  if  they  are  driving  a  Japanese  car. 
because  It  is  exported  American  coal  that  the 
Japanese  steel  Industry  uses — and  then  sends 
back  to  us.  at  a  comfortable  profit.  I  am  sure, 
though,  that  you  all  know  enough  about 
our  economy  to  realize  that  coal  Is  the  basis 
of  It.  If  we  stopped  digging  coal  in  Septem- 
ber, the  country  would  shut  down  in  Octo- 
ber, after  the  stockpiles  ran  out.  It  is  that 
simple. 

We  are  producing,  at  this  point,  about  590 
million  tons  of  coal  a  year  from  twenty-four 
states.  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  are  the 
leading  producers.  They  account  for  about 
forty  per  cent  of  last  year's  total  between 
them.  In  the  east,  the  other  principal  coal- 
produclng  states  are  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Illi- 
nois. Indiana,  Maryland.  Virginia.  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama.  Moving  westward,  there  is  pro- 
duction In  Oklahoma.  Arkansas.  Iowa  Kan- 
sas, and  MtsGourt  The  big  reserves  are  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Northern 
Plains. 

All  this  coal  Is  being  mined  by  an  esti- 
mated 150.000  men.  which  makes  coal  one  of 
the  meet  productive  Industries  In  the  coun- 
try. About  136.000  of  those  men  belong  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers  (our  total  mem- 
bership. Including  retired  miners.  Is  about 
two  hundred  thousand ) .  You  can  get  some 
sense  of  how  the  coal  Industry  has  changed 
through  mechanization  by  realizing  that 
thirty  years  ago  we  were  producing  roughly 
the  same  amount  of  coal  every  year,  but  then 
It  required  a  work  force  of  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand  to  do  It.  Today  the  coal  in- 
dustry Is  about  ninety-eight  {>er  cent 
m«chanlzed 

More  than  half  of  the  coal  we  produce  goes 
to  electric  utilities.  We  deliver  about  ninety 
mlllton  tons  to  the  steel  industry.  We  export 
about  fifty-seven  million  tons.  We  deliver  the 
rest  to  a  wide  variety  of  other  industries, 
particularly  those  producing  chemicals, 
which  rely  heavily  on  coal  and  coal  by-prod- 
ucts. 

Mainly  because  of  mechanization  and  the 
high  productivity  that  results  from  It.  the 
price  of  cocU  traditionally  has  stayed  low. 
That  Is  the  price  to  tht  consumer.  The  hid- 
den cost  of  coal  is  the  one  we  pay — the  people 
who  mine  It.  It  Is  a  high  price.  We  get  killed. 
Since  the  Bureau  of  Mines  started  keeping 
records  of  such  things  back  in  1910.  about 
eighty  thousand  of  us  have  been  killed.  No 
other  Industry  comes  close  to  that.  And  we 
get  black  lung,  from  exposure  to  flne  coal 
dust  In  the  mine  air.  That  problem  has 
been  with  us  through  the  history  of  the  In- 
dustry, but  the  companies  and  the  company 
doctors  have  denied  It  even  existed.  They 
were  stUl  denying  It  In  1969  when  the  Public 
Health  Service  finally  got  around  to  releas- 
ing a  study  it  had  been  sitting  on  for  six- 
teen years  that  showed  that  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  miners  and  retired  miners 
were  aflllcted.  And  "afflicted"  Isn't  a  strong 
enough  word.  Dying  of  cancer  is  no  worse. 
This  old  disease  has  become  worse  with 
mechanization  because  the  high-speed  min- 
ing machines  stir  the  coal  dust  up  much 
more  intensely  than  ta  the  old  plck-and- 
Bhovel  days.  We  have  had  our  technological 
progress  In  co«a,  just  as  In  other  Industries, 
but  we  are  still  being  smothered  to  death. 

There  are  other  hidden  costs  In  coal.  Un- 


derground mining  produces  acid  wastes  and 
gob  piles  Strip  mining  destroys  mountains 
and  poisons  watersheds  It  also  poisons  peo- 
ple's Uvea.  There  Is  probably  nothing  worse 
than  knowing  those  big  shovels  are  com- 
ing to  take  your  land  and  the  house  you 
grew  up  in.  If  you  are  poor,  you  don't  have 
too  many  ways  to  fight  back,  and  It  Is  tempt- 
ing to  take  whatever  they  offer  you.  That 
brings  me  back  to  John  Mulr's  Idea  about 
everything's  being  hitched  together  to  every- 
thing else.  You  are  poor  in  the  first  place 
because  of  the  coeJ  Industry — If  you  live  In 
an  Appalachian  coal  camp  They  make  you 
poor  and  then  they  come  and  take  advantage 
of  It  That  Is  a  hidden  cost.  Anybody  who 
has  had  to  fight  the  coal  industry  knows 
what  It  Is  like  to  pay  It. 

We  have  learned  from  bitter  experience 
tt^pwhen  you  fight  the  coal  Industry,  there 
ai^terrlble  odds  against  you.  The  concen- 
tration In  the  Industry  Is  extreme.  Of  course, 
the  Industry  says  this  U  ridiculous.  The  In- 
dustry spokesmen  are  always  pointing  out 
that  there  are  five  thousand  mines  and  1,200 
mining  companies  And  then  they  ask  how 
atty  industry  with  that  many  companies  In  It 
could  possibly  be  concentrated.  They  get 
away  with  this  question  because  few  people 
know  anything  about  the  industry  But  the 
simple  fact  Is  that  fifteen  companies  pro- 
duced 301.208.369  tons  last  year,  which  was 
flfty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  The  top  fifty 
companies  combined  produced  400.000.000 
tons — two-thirds  of  the  total.  I  am  not  an 
economist,  but  you  don't  have  to  be  to  know 
that  any  industry  which  has  half  of  Its  pro- 
duction controlled  by  fifteen  companies  Is 
concentrated.  It  U  more  concentrated.  In 
fact,  than  those  figures  Indicate  And  what  is 
really  Important  Is  to  understand  where  the 
concentration  goes — where  the  puppet 
strings  lead  to.  to  put  It  another  way. 

First,  let  me  list  the  top  fifteen  companies 
by  their  coal  industry  names,  and  you  can 
see  how  many  you  recognize.  Peabody  Con- 
solidation, Island  Creek,  Cllnchfield.  Ayr- 
shire. U.S  Steel.  Bethlehem.  Eastern  Associ- 
ated, North  American,  Old  Ben.  Freeman  & 
United  Electric.  Westmoreland,  Pittsburg  & 
Midway.  Utah  International:  and,  In  fifteenth 
place,  a  group:  Central  Ohio  Coal.  Central 
Appalsbchlan  Coal,  Windsor  Power  House 
Coal,  Central  Coal,  and  Southern  Ohio  Coal. 

If  you  have  ever  heard  more  than  five  of 
those  names,  you  must  have  grown  up  In 
Appalachta,  or  you  have  been  studying  the 
Industry.  But  the  next  question  Is  harder. 
Who  owns  those  fifteen  companies?  How 
many  of   them  speak   for   themselves? 

Peabody  Coal  is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  Kennecott  Copper.  Consolidation  Coal  Is 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Continental 
Oil.  Island  Creek  Is  a  wholly-owned  subsidi- 
ary of  Occidental  Oil.  Cllnchfield  Is  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Plttston  Company, 
which  operates  oil  refineries  and  owns  the 
Brink's  armored  car  company  so  that  It  won't 
have  to  pay  someone  to  carry  Its  cash  around. 
Ayrshire  Coal  Is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  American  Metal  Climax  (Amax) .  US.  Steel 
and  Bethlehem  own  their  own  coal-mlnlng 
operations.  Eastern  Associated  Is  a  division 
of  Eastern  Oas  k  Fuel  North  American  Coal 
Is  Independent.  (You  have  to  get  down  to 
number  nine  on  the  list  to  find  an  independ- 
ent coal  company  )  Old  Ben  Is  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio. 
Freeman  Coal  and  United  Electric  are  wholly- 
owned  subsidiaries  of  General  Dynamics. 
Westmoreland  Coal  Is  Independent.  Pitts- 
burg &  Midway  is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  Gulf  OU.  Utah  International  Is  Inde- 
pendent, but  not  strictly  a  coal  company.  It 
has  worldwide  operations  In  copper.  Iron  ore, 
and  other  minerals.  And  that  last  group — 
Central  Ohio  Coal,  Central  Appalachian  Coal, 
Windsor  Power  House,  Central  Coal,  and 
Southern  Ohio  Coal— Is  a  division  of  Amer- 


ican Electric  Power,  the  biggest  private  util- 
ity company  In  the  world. 

You  realize  very  quickly  that  the  coal  In- 
dustry is  not  what  It  seems  to  be  at  first 
glance.  You  have  oil  companies  controlling 
two  of  the  top  three.  Kennecott  Copper  con- 
trols the  biggest  of  them  all — a  company 
which  produced  nearly  seventy-two  million 
tons  last  year  and  plans  to  double  that  by 
19B0.  This  one  company,  which  gets  about 
eighty  per  cent  of  Its  coal  from  strip  mining, 
produces  about  twelve  per  cent  of  the  In- 
dustry total.  In  fact,  Peabody  alone  outpro- 
duces the  combined  effort  of  the  seven  com- 
panies at  the  bottom  of  the  top-fifteen  list. 

In  the  coal  Industry  a  very  small  number 
of  very  large  companies  not  only  sets  the 
pace  for  the  rest  but  also  has  the  power  to 
swamp  them  financially.  What  other  Industry 
has  this  same  pattern?  Everybody  knows:  oil. 
But  not  everybody  knows  that  the  oU  In- 
dustry effectively  controls  the  coal  industry. 
It  shares  that  control  to  some  degree  with 
other  Industries — with  Kennecott,  with  the 
steel  people,  and  with  utilities.  I  don't  deny 
that  they  have  their  differences  of  opinion 
from  time  to  time,  and  maybe  even  a  little 
competition.  But  not  very  much  competition, 
and  less  of  it  every  day. 

We  are  all  slowly  learning  that  the  oil 
Industry  is  more  than  that  now.  It  has  wide- 
ranging  Interests:  coal,  natural  gas.  uranium. 
It  Is  an  energy  Industry,  though  that  Is  too 
polite  a  name.  The  Federal  Trade  Conunls- 
sion  recently  observed  that  "the  industry 
operates  much  like  a  cartel"  and  filed  suit 
to  try  to  break  it  up.  Exxon.  Texaco,  Gulf, 
Shell.  Standard  Oil  of  California.  Atlantlc- 
Rlchfield,  Standard  OU  of  Indiana,  and  Mobil 
between  them  control  fifty-one  per  cent  of 
crude  oil  production,  sixty-four  per  cent  of 
crude  oil  reserves,  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  all 
refining,  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  refined  gaso- 
line, and  fifty-five  per  cent  of  gasoline 
marketing.  "A  nation  that  runs  on  oil  can't 
afford  to  run  short,"  they  say  in  their  ad- 
vertising. In  the  long  run,  It  may  be  much 
more  true  that  a  nation  that  runs  on  energy 
can't  afford  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  cartel. 
We  already  have  some  firsthand  experience 
with  shortages.  But  today's  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  tomorrow's.  I  think  shortages  are 
directly  connected  with  concentration.  The 
experience  of  the  coal  Industry  here  is  likely 
to  be  educational. 

It  should  be  admitted  right  off  that  con- 
centration In  the  coal  Industry  has  had  some 
notable  advantages,  even  though  we  have 
not  all  been  allowed  to  benefit  from  them. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  the  coal 
industry  was  about  as  mixed  up  as  a  pig's 
breakfast.  Many  thousands  of  companies 
competed  with  each  other.  You  could  get 
Into  the  business  without  much  money.  If 
you  could  get  a  railroad  to  put  some  tracks 
near  your  mine  and  send  you  a  few  empty 
cars  every  now  and  then,  you  could  fill  them 
up  and  send  them  away  and  make  a  profit. 
The  lower  you  kept  the  wages  of  your  miners, 
the  more  money  you  made.  But  there  was 
chronic  overproduction,  and  after  1920.  when 
oil  and  natural  gas  began  creeping  Into 
coal's  heating  markets,  the  overproduction 
got  worse  with  every  year.  It  was  a  logical 
thing  for  the  bigger  producers  to  work  at 
getting  still  bigger  and  combining  their  as- 
sets through  mergers  so  that  they  could  carve 
out  a  secure  place  for  themselves.  They  did 
that.  They  did  It  with  Increased  speed  after 
World  War  II.  when  John  L.  Lewis  forced 
mechanization  into  the  mines  by  driving 
wages  up  to  the  point  where  it  was  cheaper 
to  put  machinery  Into  the  mines  than  It 
was  to  pay  pick-and -shovel  men. 

Full-scale  mechanization  was  something 
only  big  companies  could  afford.  They  paid 
for  It  out  of  working  capital  or  with  long- 
term  loans  at  relatively  favorable  interest 
rates.  The  smaller  companies  couldn't  keep 
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up.  even  if  they  were  relatively  well  man- 
aged. The  record  of  the  Industry  was  too  un- 
stable to  attract  capital  to  small  operations. 
An  Investor  or  a  bank  with  a  choice  be- 
tween a  company  with  thirty-five  mines  and 
long-term  contracts  for  its  coal  or  a  com- 
pany with  one  or  two  mines  that  could  be 
bankrupted  by  a  strike  at  either  of  them — 
and  that  had  only  spot  contracts — which  do 
you  think  it  would  choose?  But  the  trou- 
ble with  this  trend  was  that  there  was  no 
stopping  It.  And  now  we  have  an  industry  In 
which  the  smaller  Independent  operators 
have  no  leverage  at  all.  But  the  Irony  Is  that 
the  smaller  companies  are  answerable  to 
somebody.  They  are  local,  or  nearly  local. 
You  can  get  at  them.  What  Is  true  of  all  the 
giants  is  that  ordinary  citizens  can't  get  at 
them.  They  are  not  accountable  to  us. 

They  should  be.  because  there  are  some 
Important  questions  they  should  be  forced 
to  answer — and  not  Just  with  the  usual  sym- 
phony of  public  relations  they  pump  out 
whenever  they  are  being  criticized.  First  of 
all.  they  should  be  forced  to  explain  how 
they  are  going  to  deal  with  the  future  energy 
needs  of  this  country.  Lately  we  have  had 
truckloads  of  studies  Indicating  one  thing: 
by  1985.  the  United  States  wUl  be  running 
out  of  domestic  oil  and  domestic  gas,  and 
relying  even  more  heavily  than  we  already 
are  on  supplies  Imported  from  the  Middle 
East,  Most  of  the  studies  also  give  some  pass- 
ing mention  to  coal.  Some  of  them  point  out 
that  we  will  need  to  produce  about  1.6  bil- 
lion tons  of  it  a  year  in  order  to  keep  our 
lights  burning.  That  is  more  than  double 
the  six  hundred  million  tons  per  year  we 
produce  now.  In  effect.  It  means  building  a 
whole  new  Industry  on  top  of  the  one  we 
already  have. 

That  might  be  possible  If  the  coal  indus- 
try were  expanding  production  steadily, 
about  ten  per  cent  each  year.  But  total  pro- 
duction last  year  was  lees  than  in  1947.  The 
National  Coal  Association  forecast  for  1973 
shows  little  or  no  increase  over  1972,  At  this 
point  even  that  forecast  seems  to  be  off  the 
mark:  production  is  now  running  five  to  ten 
per  cent  behind  last  year,  and  it  Is  likely  to 
stay  that  way  for  some  time.  At  this  rate, 
there  Is  no  way  that  the  coal  Industry  will 
be  producing  1.6  billion  tons  a  year  by  1986 — 
or  for  that  matter,  at  any  time  after  that. 

Part  of  the  reason  Is  concentration.  It  Is 
Just  not  i>osslble  for  Independent  coal  com- 
panies to  expand  in  competition  with  the 
giants.  And  some  of  the  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  in  recent  years  has  not  made  It 
any  easier  for  them.  The  1969  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  has  probably  brought 
about  the  closing  of  numerous  smaller  mines 
which  simply  couldn't  afford  the  investment 
in  new  equipment  required  by  the  very  strict 
standards  of  the  act.  I  don't  think  the  act 
should  have  been  less  strict — if  anything  it 
could  have  been  even  tougher — but  I  won- 
der whether  provisions  should  not  have  been 
made  to  provide  some  sort  of  relief  to  the 
smaller  companies.  I  do  not  mean  tax  relief, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  outright  subsidy; 
I  can't  see  any  value  In  rewarding  a  com- 
pany for  having  had  a  consistent  record  of 
falling  to  provide  a  safe  work  place,  as  too 
many  smaller  companies  did.  But  I  think  it 
might  have  been  a  good  idea  to  establish 
something  like  a  Small  Mines  Safety  Bank 
that  could  have  provided  low-Interest  loans 
to  be  used  for  safety  equipment  and  training. 
It  may  not  be  too  late  to  do  that,  and  it 
might  have  the  effect  of  subsidizing  compe- 
tition. 

The  bigger  companies,  with  effective  con- 
trol of  their  market,  have  no  incentive  to  ex- 
pand except  when  they  are  absolutely  cer- 
tain in  advance  of  aelllng  every  ton  of  coal 
at  acceptable  prices.  Their  goal  is  to  remove 
every  last  bit  of  risk  from  the  business  (ex- 
cept in  the  area  of  safety,  where  they  are 
•tUI  willing  to  take  all  kinds  of  risks) . 


This  was  true  even  before  they  started 
being  devoured  by  the  oil  Industry;  it  Is 
twice  as  true  now.  The  oil  Industry  knows 
that  you  don't  refine  more  gasoline  than  you 
think  the  country  will  need,  because  If  you 
do.  the  price  will  go  down.  In  the  days  of 
competition  you  had  less  chance  of  manipu- 
lating the  total  production.  These  days,  when 
competition  In  the  oil  Industry  Is  a  Joke, 
you  can  manipulate  whatever  you  feel  like 
manipulating,  starting  with  the  White  House 
and  the  Interior  Department  and  going  on 
from  there.  The  biggest  oil-coal  combines  are 
sitting  on  vast  reserves  of  readily  recover- 
able coal.  But  that  coal  wUl  come  out  of  the 
ground  only  when  the  men  who  own  It  can 
be  sure  of  the  price  they  will  get  for  it. 

That  is  a  simple  objective,  but  it  Immedi- 
ately becomes  complicated.  Coal,  oil,  and  gas 
are  largely  Interchangeable  as  far  as  electric 
utilities  are  concerned.  They  all  produce 
Btu's,  Many  generating  plants  have  been  de- 
signed to  take  any  or  all  three.  If  coal  were 
still  one  hundred  per  cent  competitive,  there 
would  be  an  Incentive  to  mine  more  of  It,  sell 
It  to  the  utilities  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  and  undercut  oU  and  gas,  which  are 
Increasingly  difficult  to  find  and  bring  to 
mEirket,  especially  if  you  have  to  go  over- 
seas to  do  It.  But  coal  Is  not  one  hundred 
per  cent  competitive.  It  has  problems  of  en- 
vironmental damage  and  it  Is  hard  to  trans- 
port efficiently.  More  Importantly,  however,  it 
Is  being  kept  In  the  back  room  by  the  oil 
Industry,  When  the  other  commodities  are 
gone  from  the  shelves,  the  Industry  will 
bring  out  coal.  And  It  will  sell  for  what  the 
Industry  wants  It  to  sell  for. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  reading  the  testimony 
of  John  OTeary,  the  director  of  licensing 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  before 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  during  Its 
June  hearings  on  energy  problems,  Mr, 
O'Leary  Is  an  economist  by  training.  He  was 
also  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  until 
someone  in  the  White  House  decided  that  he 
was  doing  too  good  a  Job  and  got  rid  of  him. 
He  knows  a  great  deal  about  oil  companies 
and  their  Interests  In  coal  and  other  fuel 
sources,  I  was  Impressed  by  the  clarity  of 
something  he  said: 

"Oil  companies  today  have  two  overwhelm- 
ing Interests.  The  first  is  to  Increase  the 
value  of  their  domestic  reserves,  thereby  en- 
hancing their  book  value.  The  second  is  to 
liquidate  as  rapidly  as  possible  their  foreign 
holdings,  thus  maximizing  current  income 
from  these  holdings  should  these  holdings 
for  one  reason  or  another  be  denied  in  the 
future. 

"These  strong  and  practical  motivating 
forces  run  absolutely  counter  to  the  current 
public  interest  in  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment, which  calls  for  rapid  develop- 
ment of  alternatives  to  conventional  fuels. 
For  the  oil  Industry  as  a  whole  ...  a  world 
without  alternatives  to  conventional  oil  and 
gas  Is  a  better  world  than  one  which  had 
available  the  sorts  of  alternatives  that  can 
be  developed  through  research  and  develop- 
ment." 

Not  only  is  this  a  valuable  summary  of  a 
dangerous  situation,  but  It  happens  that  the 
very  day  after  Mr.  O'Leary  made  these  re- 
marks, the  A.E.C.  put  out  a  huffy  statement 
to  the  effect  that  these  were  O'Learys  per- 
sonal views  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  those 
of  the  A.E.C,  The  oil  people  must  have  been 
on  the  phone  to  all  the  right  places  the  mo- 
ment he  finished  testifying.  They  rarely  have 
to  listen  to  that  kind  of  truth  from  anyone 
within  the  government  these  days. 

I  like  Mr.  Oljeary's  language  because  he 
steers  clear  of  any  talk  of  conspiracy.  Words 
like  *hat  still  tend  to  put  people  off.  Instead, 
he  describes  In  matter-of-fact  language  a 
situation  In  which  the  oil  Industry  Is  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  he 
uses  the  word  "practical "  to  describe  the  in- 
dustry's motivation.  I  think  he  is  right. 
What  Is  practical  for  eight  or  ten  companies 


may  be  disastrous  for  two  hundred  million 
people.  In  that  situation,  the  Industry  ob- 
viously must  yield.  But  when  was  the  last 
time  we  saw  the  oU  Industry  yielding? 

For  coal  miners,  this  Isn't  Just  a  little 
spare-time  exercise  In  Industry-baiting.  The 
Idea  of  an  unrestrained  oil-coal-gas-uranlum 
cartel  is  terrifying  to  us  We  already  know 
what  It  Is  to  work  for  people  who  think  of 
themselves  as  above  the  law.  The  cosil  In- 
dustry has  always  been  that  way.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  look  at  what  is  left  of  the 
company  towns  they  built — and  then  sold  to 
us  when  they  no  longer  needed  them.  Look 
at  the  schools  in  eastern  Kentucky.  Look  at 
the  roads  all  over  Appalachla  Look  at  the 
men  who  were  battered  and  broken  in  the 
mines,  and  then  forgotten.  Look  at  the 
stripped  hills  and  the  rivers  running  red  with 
acid.  Look  at  all  that,  and  look  at  the  coal 
companies'  tax  returns,  and  then  tell  me  the 
coal  Industry  isn't  above  the  law. 

The  coal  industry  has  its  own  "practical" 
reasons  for  being  the  way  It  Is.  If  we  have 
any  warning  to  pass  on  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  it  is  to  watch  out  for  large  industries 
with  practical  motivations.  Mr.  O'Leary  could 
not  have  put  it  better. 

Going  back  to  what  he  was  talking  about, 
let  us  look  at  a  few  aspects  of  the  current 
energy  situation.  We  are  already  using 
twenty-four  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
per  year,  and  finding  less  than  half  that  much 
in  our  reserves.  Demand  has  increased  about 
seven  per  cent  per  year  since  World  War  II. 
There  Is  no  leveling  off  in  sight.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  says  we  have  a  sixty- 
five-year  supply  of  natural  gas,  but  that 
figure  Is  based  on  a  demand  increase  of  1.4 
per  cent  a  year,  which  is  ridiculously  out 
of  date.  Mr.  O'Leary  sees  us  running  out  of 
domestic  gas  reserves  by  1986.  With  luck, 
assuming  there  are  more  undiscovered  re- 
serves than  we  think,  we  might  make  it  to 
1995. 

We  are  not  quite  as  badly  off  in  oil  re- 
serves, but  the  forecast  is  no  more  encourag- 
ing. We  were  using  14.7  million  barrels  a  day 
In  1970.  We  were  producing  11.6  million  bar- 
rels a  day  from  domestic  wells.  That  gave  us  a 
deficit  of  3.1  million  barrels  a  day.  We  made 
it  up  with  Imports.  Looking  ahead,  even  the 
most  conservative  estimates  for  1985  show 
domestic  demand  running  at  30,2  million 
barrels  a  day,  more  than  twice  the  consump- 
tion of  1970.  With  luck,  domestic  wells  will 
be  producing  fifteen  million  barrels. 

There  U  a  deficit  of  15.2  mUUon  barrels 
a  day  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has  to  come 
from  the  Middle  East,  for  the  most  part.  In 
the  back  of  my  mind  right  now  Is  the  ques- 
tion: What  are  we  going  to  be  doing  with 
all  those  B-52  bombers  now  that  they  are 
not  bombing  Cambodia  any  more?  I  don't 
think  it  is  WTong  to  start  worrying  about 
what  the  Pentagon  is  up  to — or  will  be  up 
to.  When  we  have  too  much  dep>endence  on 
foreign  supply,  as  we  now  do,  the  tempta- 
tion to  go  in  there  on  some  flimsy  pretense 
and  clean  out  all  those  sheiks  will  be  strong. 
If  the  B-52's  are  too  clumsy,  we  will  do  It 
with  subversion  and  the  C.I.A, 

We  don't  have  to  do  that,  of  course.  We 
could  be  pouring  money  Into  research  that 
would  speed  the  day  when  we  can  convert 
coal  to  pipeline  gas  and  synthetic  gasoline. 
Very  few  people  have  come  to  grips  with  one 
vitally  Important  fact.  That  fact  Is  that  we 
could  run  this  country  on  coal,  if  we  wanted 
to.  Not  tomorrow,  no.  But,  with  a  sufficient 
commitment,  we  could  be  doing  it  before 
1985. 

Some  time  in  the  future,  we  will  be  run- 
ning this  country  with  fast-breeder  nuclear 
reactors,  though  I  won't  live  to  see  it.  When 
my  children  are  my  age  the  first  of  these  re- 
actors win  be  making  an  Impact.  Beyond  that, 
we  win  get  the  sun's  energy  harnessed.  My 
children  won't  live  to  see  that — at  least  not 
on  a  nationwide  commercial  scale.  Mean- 
while, we  ought  to  be  concentrating  on  fig- 
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urlng  out  how  to  use  our  conventional  fuel*. 
We  haTe  ]ust  about  run  out  of  gas.  We  ar» 
low  on  oU  What  about  coal? 

We  sit  squarely  on  t(^  of  the  laifest  read- 
ily available  supply  of  coal  on  earth — about 
13  trillion  ton«  In  all,  with  about  390  bil- 
lion tons  consWered  to  be  readily  recover- 
able. That  Is  a  six-hundred  yetLT  supply,  at 
current  consumption  levels  Bren  when  you 
double  or  triple  our  consumption,  the  sup- 
ply wUl  outlast  any  conceivable  period  of 
demand. 

Coal  overpowers  gas  and  oU  In  terms  of 
available  reserves  The  US  Geological  Bur- 
vey  figures  that  coal  accounts  for  87  1  per 
cent  of  everything  we  have  left  OU  Is  35 
per  cent.  Gas  Is  4  8  per  cent.  Sheer  common 
sense  shouM  tell  us  to  put  all  o»t  efforts 
Into  developing  coal. 

Unfortunately,  common  sense  has  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  the  way  we  consume 
energy  In  America  Not  only  do  we  consume 
more  of  it  than  we  should — It  is  a  widely 
quoted  statistic  that  we  add  up  to  six  per 
cent  of  the  worlds  people  and  bum  up 
about  forty  per  cent  of  the  world's  energy — 
but  we  consimne  more  of  it  all  the  time  Pop- 
ulation increased  fourteen  per  cent  from 
19«1  to  1973:  per-capita  consumption  of 
energy  went  up  forty  per  cent.  And  whUe 
we  are  busUy  consuming  naore  every  day,  we 
are  burning  up  the  wrong  things.  OU  and 
natural  gas  accotmt  for  779  per  cent  of  our 
current  total  energy  consumption — almost  a 
direct  Inversion  o«  the  figure  for  availat>le 
reserves  Coal  accounts  for  17  5  per  cent  Hy- 
droelectric and  nuclear  sources  provide  the 
remaining  4  8  per  cent  It  is  not  Just  be- 
cause I  am  a  coal  miner  that  I  consider  this 
a  rtdicvilous  situation.  It  Is  also  because  I 
am  a  cltlaen  My  Interests  as  a  citizen  are 
not  being  served  by  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  coal  is  low 
on  the  list  of  fuels  currently  supplying  our 
energy  requirements  The  biggest  reason  has 
to  do  with  simple  expediency  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  coal  is  difficult  to  transport  and  re- 
quires large  storage  faculties,  it  also  comes 
out  of  the  ground  mixed  with  various  im- 
purities. The  most  serious  is  sulphur.  Ttie 
burning  of  coal  produces  other  tmptirltiee — 
fly  ash.  particulates — but  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitators and  redesigned  boilers  have  largely 
brought  those  under  control.  But  sulphur  Is 
not  under  control,  and  that  is  a  very  serious 
problem,  since  a  high  percentage  of  the  coal 
we  mine  in  the  East  Is  hlgh-suIphur. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  in  a  meeting  with 
some  coal  barons  who  were  wringing  their 
hands  about  the  sulphur  problem  and  how  It 
was  affecting  their  sales  I  couldn't  argue  that 
It  was  having  that  effect,  but  I  could  still 
ask  them  a  question:  "Oentlemen.  when  did 
you  first  discover  there  was  sulphur  in  coal?" 
I  knew  the  answer  as  well  as  they  did.  The 
discovery  goes  back  hundreds  of  years.  The 
next  question  was:  "Oentlemen.  how  much 
money  has  each  of  your  companies  spent  re- 
searching ways  to  handle  the  sulphur  prob- 
lem?" They  changed  the  subject. 

I  can  understand  that  they  would,  because 
research  Is  not  something  the  coal  Industry 
has  been  cocnfortable  with.  Some  coal  com- 
panies will  tell  you  that  they  have  a  research 
department,  and  In  the  annual  report  you 
wUl  find  a  picture  of  a  man  in  a  white  coat 
squinting  at  a  piece  of  coal;  but  when  you 
go  to  their  headquarters  and  ask  to  see  the 
research  department,  either  they  have  noth- 
ing at  all  or  their  "research"  consists  of  a 
technician  working  out  of  a  converted  broom 
closet  fixed  up  with  a  Bunsen  burner  and 
two  or  three  beakers.  All  he  does  by  way  of 
research  is  to  analyze  random  samples  com- 
ing out  of  the  com^pany's  mines. 

Having  aakl  that,  in  fairness  I  should  point 
out  (bat  tbe  coal  Industry  s  trade  aaaocia- 
uon  has  a  research  wing.  Bttuminoua  Coal 
Research.  Inc..  which  carries  oat  research  tor 
the  entire  industry.  But  B  C  R.  did  not  get 


serious  about  sulphur  problems  ontu  the 
mid- nlneteen-«lx ties.  Bven  then.  Its  Involve- 
ment wa«  slight. 

Further,  the  Industry  does  not  pay  Its  own 
way  In  research  It  siphons  money,  through 
contracts,  from  the  federal  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, which  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Electric  utilities  have  been  criti- 
cized because  they  spend  less  than  a  fotn^h 
of  one  per  cent  of  revenues  on  research  That 
puts  them  one-fourth  erf  one  per  cent  ahead 
of  the  typical  coal  company  The  coal  Indus- 
try watts  for  Department  of  Interior  to  do 
it. 

Unfortunately.  Interior  does  not  do  It.  The 
Office  of  Coal  Research,  which  was  lobbied 
into  existence  In  1980.  Is  a  storefront  opera- 
tion which  hands  out  contracts  but  does  little 
or  no  basic  research  Itself  Compare  It  with 
the  At<Mnlc  Energy  Commission,  which  Is 
pushing  coal's  principal  coropetltlon  sifter 
gas  and  oil  reserves  run  out.  and  you  can 
see  the  absurdity  of  our  situation.  During 
the  current  fiscal  year.  A  EC  is  operating  on 
a  budget  of  92  3  bUllon  dollars  OCR  has  a 
budget  of  fifty-eight  million  dollars  A  EC. 
employs  5.800  people:   OCR    thirty-seven. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  the  utilities  com- 
panies on  the  East  Coast  began  moving 
away  from  coal.  Oas  was  the  Ideal  fuel — 
clean  and  cheap,  and  nobody  said  anything 
about  running  out  of  It  OU  was  almost  as 
good,  especially  since  removing  sulphur 
from  oU  Is  easier  than  removing  it  from 
coal — If  you  use  low-sulphiu-  residual  fuel 
oU,  you  do  not  have  to  deal  with  the  sul- 
phur problem  at  all.  The  coal  Industry  re- 
sponded to  the  threat  like  the  two  men  sit- 
ting at  the  table  with  their  feet  up  telling 
each  other,  "Next  week  we've  got  to  get  or- 
ganized." 

The  Industry  wanted  the  government  to 
do  more  research  but  it  would  rather  dis- 
appear than  let  the  goverrunent  exercise 
any  control  over  the  results  For  the  past 
fifteen  years  various  people  have  been  pro- 
p>06lng  a  national  fuels  policy  to  replac« 
the  mess  we  have  now.  The  coal  Industry 
said  that  would  be  &ae,  as  long  as  the  peo- 
ple administering  such  a  policy  had  no  ac- 
tual Influence.  The  coal  industry's  thinking 
on  free  enterprise  Is  stubborn  and  basic — 
and.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  about  as  en- 
lightened as  the  robber  barons  who  got  the 
whole  thing  started  a  hundred  years  ago. 

While  the  Industry  was  lending  off  so- 
cialism {or  what  It  thought  would  become 
socialism,  given  half  a  chance),  it  was  los- 
ing Us  market.  One  by  one  the  East  Coast 
utlUUes  switched — particularly  to  gas  and 
residual  fuel  oil.  The  trend  moved  inland  as 
well.  Coal  had  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
the  utlitles  as  recently  as  1965  By  1972.  that 
figure  had  dropped  to  fifty-four  per  cent. 

It  Is  still  dropping,  despite  the  coming 
shortages  of  other  fuels.  Meanwhile,  resid- 
ual fuel  Imports  during  the  first  three 
noonths  of  this  year  amounted  to  192  mU- 
Uoa  barrels,  representing  an  11.4  per  cent 
Increase  over  the  same  period  in  1972.  TLat 
lucreaas  alone,  translated  into  terms  of  coal 
would  come  to  4  7  mUllon  tons.  That  is  more 
that  eight  hundred  mining  jobs. 

Now  the  utuitles  are  beginning  to  hesi- 
tate It  may  be  that  fewer  of  them  will  con- 
vert— not  because  they  dont  want  to.  biit 
because  they  can't  be  sure  of  future  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  gas.  In  at  least  one  state — 
New  York — the  Public  Service  Commission 
has  ordered  utilities  not  to  convert  unless 
they  retain  the  capability  of  switching  tMu:k 
to  coca.  NaturaUy  the  coal  industry  Is 
pleased  with  this  d:evelopment.  thougn  It 
did  nothing  to  bring  it  about. 

But  this  development  needs  to  be  .ooked 
at  In  context.  And  the  context  is  that  the 
key  coal  reserves  being  held  for  future  u** 
belong  either  to  the  oU  Industry  or  to  cor- 
porations based  In  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  Western  coal  Is  generally  of 
lower  heat  value   than  Eastern  coal  and  It 


Is  stin  more  remote  from  Its  markets,  even 
though     the     country's     growth     continues 
moving  westward.  But  Western  coal  Is  gen- 
erally low-sulphur    And  it  sits  there  in  gi 
gantlc  quantities. 

The  Fort  Union  coal  formation,  which 
underlies  eastern  Montana  and  part  of  North 
Dakota.  Is  the  largest  single  block  of  coal  in 
the  world  Other  coal  formations  underlying 
Wyoming.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona  are  enormous.  Getting  at  them  is 
easy,  because  they  lie  under  less  than  three 
hundred  feet  of  "overburden."  as  the  strip- 
mining  Industry  calls  it  You  have  none 
of  the  engineering  requirements  of  a  major 
underground  mine,  and  you  need  a  fraction 
of  the  lead  time  to  get  started  Your  biggest 
problem  Is  waiting  for  delivery  of  a  dragline 
which  win  cost  you  around  twenty  million 
dollars  to  buy  It's  worth  It  One  man  op- 
erates it.  and  the  bucket  picks  up  anywhere 
from  fifteen  to  two  hundred  tons  at  a  swoop 
(depending  on  the  size  of  the  machine). 
Even  with  a  sjnall  dragline  you  can  load  two 
thousand  tons  an  hour  That  Is  more  than  a 
medium-sized  App>a]aohlan  underground 
mine   can   load   in  a   whole  shift 

Obviously.  Western  mining  has  another 
attraction  Almost  no  workers.  In  the  East, 
the  genera!  rule  of  thumb  Is  that  you  need 
about  two  hundred  men  to  get  out  a  mUllon 
tons  a  year  In  fact  tl  at  is  the  minimum 
work  force  needed  In  the  West,  you  can 
clear  the  same  tonnage  with  ten  men.  If 
I  were  a  coal  baron.  Id  be  heading  west. 
And  they  are  They  are  gloating  about  It. 
too  Ed  Phelps,  president  of  Pe^body  Coal! 
told  his  colleagues  about  It  at  the  National 
Coal  Association  convention  a  few  weeks 
ago:  "Talking  about  Western  coal  reminds 
me  of  that  old  fisherman's  prayer  which  you 
sometimes  see  printed  on  wooden  plaques 
for  sale  in  sporting  goods  stores.  It  goes, 
O  Lord,  let  me  catch  a  fish  so  big  that  when 
I  tell  about  it  later  I  won't  even  have  to 
lie  ■  Western  coal  reserves  are  like  that  fish." 
That  is  true,  and  Ed  Phelps's  company  has  al- 
ready leased  an  estimated  8  7  billion  tons  of 
Western  coal  That  woul4  last  128  years  If 
he  shifted  all  his  equipment  west  and  main- 
tained his  current  level  of  production.  But 
his  company  Is  looking  for  more.  Mean- 
while, he  Is  getting  a  good  start  by  digging 
up   the   Navajo  reservation   at  filack   Mesa 

Ed  Phelps's  prize  black  fish  Isn't  the  big- 
gest catch  m  the  West.  Burlington  Northern 
has  more  than  eleven  blUlon  tons,  and  Union 
Pacific  has  ten  bUllon.  Continental  OU  has 
8  1  billion  Amax  has  four  billion;  West- 
moreland Coal,  12  bUllon:  Northern  Ameri- 
can Coal.  28  bUllon;  Montana  Power,  a  bil- 
lion And  there  ar«  numerous  others  we 
haven't  begun  to  identify,  because  they  buy 
up  coal  under  assumed  names  and  we  do  not 
h.^ve  the  manpower  to  track  through  all  the 
records 

So  the  West  sits  there,  waiting  to  be  de- 
\-eloped.  There  are  huge  mines  in  operation 
there  now.  of  course.  But  they  do  not  repre- 
sent a  fraction  of  what  Is  coming  If  the 
energy  cartel  Is  allowed  to  pursue  Its  own 
timetable  The  ranchers  and  environmental- 
ists who  are  fighting  against  strip  mining  In 
the  Northern  Plains  haven't  seen  anything 
jxt  Look  at  the  tonnages  I've  Just  mentioned, 
and  compare  them  against  Montana's  total 
production  last  year,  which  was  about  eight 
million  tons.  There  are  more  than  thirty 
bUllon  tons  of  coal  under  Montana,  and  eight 
million  tons  Is  only  two-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  of  that.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  and 
if  there  Is  any  ranchland  left  In  Montana 
when  Ed  Phelps  Is  finished,  I  wUl  be  very 
surprised. 

I  know  all  about  what  they  promise:  recla- 
mation. "Laiid  as  good  as  It  ever  was"  I 
know  about  the  "reclamntlon"  in  Appalachia 
because  I  have  to  live  with  It  The  reclama- 
tion in  Appalachia — to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
a  fomrker  officer  of  our  union — Is  the  small 
end  of  nothing,  shaved  down  to  a  point. 
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This  kind  of  talk  usually  gets  me  Into 
trouble.  Several  thousand  members  of  our 
union  are  strlpmlne  employees  and  they 
don't  like  to  hear  their  president  talking 
like  an  environmentalist.  What  Is  more,  the 
U  M.W.A.  has  launched  an  organizing  drive  In 
the  West,  on  the  theory  that  wherever  there 
are  men  digging  coal  they  should  be  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Whenever  I  say 
anything  critical  of  the  Industry  I  find  that 
it  Is  reproduced  and  distributed  with  blind- 
ing speed  among  the  men  we  are  trying  to 
organize.  Strategically  It  would  be  much 
better  to  stay  silent.  But  there  Is  a  tradition 
of  speaking  out  In  my  union,  and  the  west- 
ward trend  of  coal  mining  creates  an  Issue  we 
have  to  confront.  In  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, all  over  Appalachia,  we  found  out,  as 
our  fathers  found  out  before  us,  that  when 
the  companies  no  longer  need  you  or  want 
you,  all  you  have  left  are  your  scars  and  the 
dust  In  your  lungs.  And  In  our  hills,  what  we 
have  left  are  the  scars  and  the  mud  slides 
and  the  streams  choked  up  with  sUt  where  we 
used  to  fish. 

Sometimes  It  Is  much  worse  than  that. 
Sometimes  (,as  explodes  underground  and  we 
lose  as  many  as  sevpnty-elght  men  at  a  time, 
as  we  did  In  West  Virginia  In  1968  at  one 
of  Consolidation  Coal's  mines.  Or  a  dam 
made  out  of  coal  wastes  lets  go  in  the  early 
morning,  and  126  people  are  carried  away 
and  drowned  or  suffocated  under  millions  of 
tons  of  mud.  That  was  Buffalo  Creek  In  Feb  ■ 
ruary,  1972.  That  was  the  Plttston  Company's 
operation,  and  the  Industry  showed  Its  re- 
morse this  year  by  electing  the  president  of 
Plrtston  to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Coal  Association. 

The  moral  Is  simple:  beware  of  Industrial- 
ists bearing  gifts.  Fifty  years  ago  they 
promised  to  develop  Appalachia,  and  they 
left  It  In  wreckage.  Now  they  promise  to 
develop  the  Northern  Plains.  They  will  leave 
it  In  ruins.  A  dragline  operator  working  seven 
days  a  week  can  make  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  can  understand  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  Industry  he  serves;  but 
somewhere  we  have  to  find  the  common 
ground  between  miners  and  "eagle  freaks." 

"Eagle  freaks"  are  what  coal  men  call  the 
ranchers  who  liked  Montana  and  Wyoming 
the  way  they  were  before  the  draglines  moved 
In.  Recently  I  read  a  magazine  report  about 
the  Northern  Plains  problem,  and  about  a 
rancher  named  Boyd  Charter,  who  decided  he 
dM  not  want  to  sell  to  Consolidated  Coal. 
"Some  people  can't  understand  that  money  Is 
not  everything."  Mr.  Charter  said,  "I  told  that 
man  that  I  knew  he  represented  one  of  the 
biggest  coal  companies  and  that  he  was 
backed  by  one  of  the  richest  industries  in  the 
world,  but  no  matter  how  much  money 
they  came  up  with,  they  would  always  be 
$4.60  short  of  the  price  of  ny  ranch."  It 
doesn't  matter  that  he  Is  a  rancher  and 
I  am  a  miner.  I  know  what  he  means.  If  I 
owned  my  hills  of  West  Virginia  I  would  have 
kept  the  price  M  60  higher  than  the  Industry 
could  pay  to  strip  them.  But  they  had  the 
price  and  now  we  have  the  mud. 

The  man  from  Consolidation  Coal  did  not 
think  much  of  Tlr.  Charter.  "You  can  be  as 
hard-boiled  about  this  as  you  want.  But  we'll 
get  you  m  the  end."  That's  how  he  put  It. 
I  know  that  kind  of  language.  I've  heard  It  all 
my  life. 

Government,  of  course,  ought  to  be  protect- 
ing Mr.  Charter's  ranch  Just  as  It  ought 
to  be  protecting  my  fishing.  Just  as  It  ought 
to  be  protecting  my  safety.  But  that  Is  not 
the  kind  of  government  we  have  In  Washing- 
ton. 'What  we  have  In  Washington  now  is  a 
very  well-oUed  Job-shuttle  system.  You  start 
out  In  Industry  and  shuttle  over  to  govern- 
ment for  a  while  and  shuttle  back  Into 
Industry  again.  Let  me  Just  briefly  cite  some 
examples  that  come  to  mind : 

Carl  Bagge  starts  out  as  a  lawyer  for  the 
Santa  Fe  RaUroad,  then  Is  appointed  to  the 


Federal  Power  Commission.  He  leaves  the 
FP.C.  to  become  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association. 

Lawrence  O'Connor  starts  out  as  director 
of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association, 
leaves  to  Join  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
then  leaves  the  F.P.C.  to  become  vice-presi- 
dent and  chief  Washington  lobbyist  for 
Standard  OU  of  Ohio  (SOHIO) . 

Albert  Gore  Is  defeated  for  re-election  as  a 
populist  senator  from  Tennessee,  leaves  a 
lifetime  of  good  works  and  becomes  chair- 
man of  Island  Creek  Coal,  Occidental  Petro- 
leum's wholly-owned  subsidiary. 

Hollls  Dole.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior 
for  Mineral  Resources,  leaves  government  to 
become  president  of  TOSCO,  an  oU-shale 
development  consortium  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal company  Is  Atlantlc-Rlchfield,  run  by 
Robert  O.  Anderson,  a  major  Republican 
fund-raiser  and  G.O.P.  national  commit- 
teeman from  New  Mexico.  Dole  Is  then  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council,  the  half-government,  half- 
Industry  group  that  "advises"  Interior  on 
energy  policy.  In  his  new  capacity  he  returns 
to  Washington  to  speak  for  Industry.  All 
within  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Edward  G.  Fallor,  a  lobbyist  and  Republi- 
can campaign  strategist.  Is  put  In  charge  of 
safety  enforcement  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
He  leaves  In  June,  1972,  to  go  to  work  for 
Charles  Colson  of  the  White  House,  "monitor- 
ing" Democrats  in  Miami  Beach. 

John  B.  Rlgg  leaves  the  Colorado  Mining 
Association  to  become  Interior  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Mineral  Programs. 

Henry  Moffett  serves  the  American  Mining 
Congress  as  Its  chief  Washington  lobbyist  for 
thirty-one  years.  Then  he  Joins  Interior  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Minerals  and 
Energy  Policy. 

Stephen  Wakefield  becomes  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  after  serving  the  oU  indus- 
try as  an  attorney  at  Baker  &  Botts,  the 
Houston  law  firm,  where  he  represented 
Pennzoll,  the  firm  which  had  a  hand  in 
"laundering"  the  Watergate  money.  At  In- 
terior, Mr.  Wakefield  dismisses  any  talk  of 
antitrust  action  against  the  oU  cartel.  "A 
large  number  of  people  grasp  at  the  most 
simplistic  solutions,"  he  says.  "They  must 
find  a  culprit.  Industry,  especially  the  larg- 
est companies,  are  obvious  candidates." 

You  bet  they  are. 

I  would  not  claim  that  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment are  one  and  the  same,  because  my 
experience  with  the  federal  bureaucracy  Is 
that  It  Is  a  world  all  to  Itself.  But  I  do  believe 
that  Industry  and  government  are  much 
closer  together  and  much  less  distinguishable 
than  they  have  a  right  to  be.  And  I  believe 
that  when  we  talk  about  developing  an  In- 
telligent energy  policy  In  this  country — a 
policy  designed  to  serve  us  all,  not  Just  a  cor- 
porate few — wed  better  know  that  the  odds 
are  bad,  and  the  size  of  the  Job  Is  almost 
overwhelming. 

As  far  as  coal  is  concerned,  I  define  the 
Job  this  way:  we  must  greatly  expand  total 
production,  on  a  crash  basis,  and  aim  at  a 
goal  of  domestic  energy  self-sufficiency  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

We  must  not  rush  Into  development  of  the 
West  at  the  expense  of  the  East  A  headlong 
commitment  to  super-scale  Western  mining 
means  that  over  the  next  five  years  between 
twenty-five  thousand  and  forty  thousand 
mining  Jobs  wUl  be  lost  in  the  East.  Of 
course,  that  concerns  us  as  a  union  of  miners. 
It  concerns  us  also  because  we  have  lived 
through  an  unending  depression  in  Appala- 
chia, and  we  simply  cannot  sit  sUently  and 
watch  another  one  come  rolling  in  on  us. 
Finally  It  concerns  us  because  you  cannot 
turn  underground  coal  production  on  and 
off  like  a  light  switch.  If  we  arrive  at  a  ra- 
tional fuels  policy  five  or  six  or  seven  years 
from  now,  and  decide  to  strengthen  our  em- 
phasis on  Eastern  mining,  the  mines  will  not 
be  there,  and  neither  wUl  the  mlnera. 


We  must  not  rush  Into  development  of  the 
West  at  the  expense  of  the  East.  Our  west- 
ern members  need  Jobs,  and  we  believe  they 
should  have  them.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  want  to  see  eastern  Montana  wiped 
out. 

We  owe  It  to  ourselves  and  our  chUdren 
to  develop  a  National  Energy  Policy  that 
means  something  more  than  giveaway.  To  do 
that,  we  wUl  have  to  make  some  very  tough 
decisions  that  nobody  is  going  to  be  en- 
tirely happy  about.  What  I  mean  by  that  Is 
that  there  must  be  some  form  of  authority 
empowered  to  say  no  to  the  most  powerful 
corporations  In  the  United  States.  At  the 
moment  there  is  no  such  authority  anywhere, 
and  there  will  be  none  during  this  Admin- 
istration. 

I  know  that  sounds  pessimistic.  I  am  not  a 
pessimist  but  I  would  prefer  to  try  to  be 
realistic  now  than  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
later. 

I  am  optimistic  about  some  things.  I  am 
optimistic  about  otir  union,  the  UrUted  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

We  came  Into  being  in  1890.  We  survived 
a  terrible  time  when  ten -year -old  children 
worked  fourteen-hour  days  as  "breaker  boys," 
and  when  the  coal  barons  ran  their  mines 
without  interference  from  anybody — and  we 
were  killed  In  wholesale  lots.  Under  John  L. 
Lewis,  we  became  "the  shock  troops  of  Amer- 
ican labor."  The  Steelworkers,  the  Auto 
Workers,  the  whole  CIO.  grew  out  of  the 
mine  workers'  union.  We  slid  back  into  a  dark 
time,  and  when  Jock  Yablonskl  tried  to  lead 
us  out  of  It  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  shot  to  death.  Reform  did  not  come  to 
the  U.M.W.A.  without  a  price.  But  It  came. 
Last  December  when  aU  the  votes  were 
counted  we  had  the  sense  of  turning  a 
corner. 

We  have  had  numerous  dlflJcultles  since 
then,  and  the  Job  has  been  even  harder  than 
we  thought  It  would  be.  We  are  In  the  process 
of  restoring  autonomy  to  our  districts,  some 
of  which  have  been  under  "trusteeship"  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  Being  under  trustee- 
ship, of  course,  meant  that  union  officers  In 
Washington  appointed  the  district  officials. 
There  was  a  time  when  such  a  policy  may 
have  served  a  valid  purpose — when  the 
U.M.W.A.  was  in  grave  danger  of  going  under, 
and  John  L.  Lewis  necessarily  took  drastic 
steps  to  pull  it  together.  But  those  days  are 
long  gone.  Without  district  autonomy,  we 
would  have  no  accountability  to  the  rank- 
and-file  members  of  the  union.  With  it.  we 
run  the  risk  of  constant  brushflre  wars  as 
various  factions  Jockey  for  influence.  This 
Is  a  problem,  and  it  consumes  much  more 
of  our  time  than  I  like  to  admit.  But  you 
don't  clean  house  without  stirring  up  dust. 
In  time.  It  settles. 

We  are  still  heavily  Involved  In  houseclean- 
Ing,  and  wUl  be  for  some  months  to  come; 
the  last  of  our  district  elections  are  still  be- 
ing scheduled.  Until  this  process  has  been 
completed,  we  are  unavoidably  tied  down  with 
the  basic  business  of  getting  ourselves  back 
on  the  right  track.  I  say  this  by  way  of  an- 
swering various  friends  of  ours  who  expected 
the  new  administration  of  the  UJkl.W.A.  to 
begin  making  great  waves  Immediately  af- 
ter we  took  ofHce.  They  have  been  waiting, 
sometimes  impatiently,  ever  since.  There  is 
probably  more  waiting  to  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  small  waves  that 
we  have  been  generating  are  of  considerable 
Importance  to  our  members,  even  though 
they  go  unnoticed  elsewhere  We  cut  our  sal- 
aries, which  has  not  been  the  prevailing  pat- 
tern in  organized  labor  (or  anjrwhere  else). 
We  served  notice  during  our  campaign  that 
coil  would  be  mined  safely  or  not  at  aU. 
It  was  not  an  empty  threat.  We  could  not 
stand  by  and  let  the  death  toll  go  on  and  on. 
Since  December,  we  have  spent  countless 
hours  meeting  with  mine  opyerators.  monitor- 
ing the  mine  inspection  proffam  of  the  Bu- 
reau   of   Mines,    holding    seminars    for    our 
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members,  developing  oar  own  Safety  Dtrlslon. 
We  have  lavinched  the  first  msjor  organizing 
drive  In  the  V  M  WA.  In  a  generation.  We 
have  begun  to  explore  various  ways  In  which 
we  can  aaslat  our  members  beyond  the  Im- 
mediate range  of  collective  bargaining;  one 
small  wave  has  been  the  setting  up  of  a  credit 
union  that,  over  time,  will  put  a  wall  of  pro- 
tection between  our  members  and  the  cut- 
throat tNuiks  and  loan  agencies  that  fester 
In  Appalachla. 

This  December,  we  will  convene  the 
UM.W  A  '3  forty-sixth  convention.  Out  of  it 
will  cotxke  constttutlonaj  changes  and  a  raft 
ot  ranJc-and-fUe  reoolutlons — a  grass  roots 
vole*  In  O  M,W-A.  policy  for  the  first  time  in 
anyone's  meokory.  The  convention  Is  being 
held  in  Pittsburgh.  In  the  heart  of  the  coal- 
llelda — nothing  notable  about  that,  except 
that  the  last  two  conventions  were  held  m 

/Florida  and  Denver,  where  coal  miners  are 

'  few  and  far  between. 

Finally.  I  think  It  may  be  Important  that 
the  three  chief  officers  of  the  UM  WA  still 
think  of  themselves  as  coal  miners.  We  work 
In  Washington  in  the  union's  ornate  head- 
quarters but  we  are  not  at  home  there  We 
think  as  miners,  we  react  as  miners  We  see 
tb«  world  through  coal  ontners'  eyes.  Tou 
leam  to  get  by  without  much  light  in  a 
mine.  You  develop  good  Instincts — If  you 
don't,  you  do  not  survive  We  survived  long 
enough — and  by  "we"  I  don't  mean  Just  Mike 
Trbovlch.  Harry  Patrick,  and  myself,  but  a 
■vbole  army  of  miners  who  never  stopped 
believing  In  the  D  M.W  A.  We  survived  long 
enough  to  grapple  with  th«  people  who 
thought  our  union  was  aomettiiiig  that  be- 
longed to  them  personally,  and  we  got  It 
away  from  them  Now.  If  we  don't  toee  our 
way  ot  looking  at  things,  and  our  instincts, 
and  our  eyes.  I  think  we  may  see  a  day  again, 
not  too  far  oS.  when  people  think  or  coal 
miner*  aa  "the  shock  troopa  of  American 
labor.' 

ExHiarr  3 

(rrom  the  Mlssoullan.  Nov  27,  19731 

STBippuic  Causes  BAi.4MciNe  Act 

( By  John  Hamer) 

Strip  mining  is  at  the  heart  of  one  of 
America's  most  nagging  and  dlfflcult  domes- 
tic dUeramas  How  to  balance  urgent  energy 
needs  with  vital  environmental  protection. 

Stripping,  as  the  controversial  surface 
mining  method  la  often  called,  has  Inflicted 
severe  dama;;e  on  the  land  In  Appalachla  and 
the  Midwest,  and  Is  now  moving  Into  the 
Northern    Oreat   Plains   and   the  Southwest. 

The  natlou  la  hungry  for  power,  and  eoal — 
Anierlca's  most  abundant  energy  nsource — 
can  be  extracted  quickly,  easl^f  an^cheaply 
by  strip  mining  As  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
puts  a  sqttees*  on  VS.  heating  fuel  and 
gaaollne  supplies.  '*Klng  Coal"  Is  being  called 
upon  to  eiMe  the  imminent  energy  shortages 

Coal  Is  Do<  Hkely  to  help  much  during  the 
eomlng  winter,  however  TTiere  Is  not  enough 
available  now  to  meet  emergencr  demands. 
and  other  key  shortages  will  deter  a  rapid 
increase  In  s\if>ply  Dteeel  fuel  for  power 
shovels,  eoal  tmclu  and  barges  Is  In  short 
supply  and  under  fuel  allocation  controls. 
Railroad  ears  have  been  plagued  by  short- 
agea,  along  with  anurkonlum  nitrate — a  strip 
mining  explosive — and  roof  bolts  used  In  un- 
derground mines  to  bold  up  tunnel  ceilings 

But  coal's  future  seems  bright  because 
there  is  so  much  of  ft  "We  can  take  heart 
in  the  fact  that  we  In  the  United  States 
have  half  of  the  world's  known  coal  re- 
serves," President  Nixon  said  In  hie  Wov.  7 
broadcast  to  the  American  people  on  the 
coming  energy  crunch 

The  Interior  Department  est!  rates  that 
there  are  38  trillion  tens  of  coal  under- 
ground In  thu  cou  Ury,  cr  90  rer  cant  of  all 
domestic  foaall  4Mel  resources,  yet  coal  today 
supplies  leas  than  30  per  cent  of  all  U,S. 
energy.   GaslflcaUoa  and  liquefacUoa — pro- 


whlch  convert  eoal  Into  synthetic  oil 
and  gas — have  assumed  new  importance  and 
will  receive  Increased  funding. 

Xfany  cltt«ens  are  concerned  that  strip 
mining  may  destroy  much  of  the  country  in 
order  to  save  It  Environmentalists  contend 
that  the  nation's  needs  could  be  met  by  a 
return  to  deep  mining  Indeed,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  estimates  that  only  48  billion  tons  of 
cosj  are  "economically  8trlpp>able,"  while 
some  S86  billion  tons  could  be  readily  re- 
covered by  underground  mining, 

Russell  B  7>aln,  administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  has  said : 
"The  sooner  we  can  make  underground  (min- 
ing) more  economically  attractive,  more 
technologically  feasible  and  more  socially  ac- 
ceptable as  a  way  of  life,  way  of  employment. 
the  better  off  we're  going  to  be." 

Coal  Industry  spokesmen  argue  that  under- 
ground mlnlitg  Is  costlier  and  more  hasard- 
ous.  But  environmentalists  claim  that  a  txui 
on  stripping  would  raise  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity to  consumers  by  less  than  •!  per  per- 
son per  year,  and  they  contend  that  strict 
enforoement  of  the  Co«l  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  would  solve  safety  problems 

Moet  arguments  against  strip  mining  con- 
cern the  environment  rather  than  econom- 
ics or  safety  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
last  year  estimated  that  an  area  of  land  the 
size  of  New  Jersey,  about  7,830  !9quare  miles. 
had  been  disturbed  by  stripping  operations. 

That  would  constitute  a  barren  swath  more 
than  two  miles  wide  from  New  York  to  San 
Prauclsco.  If  all  remaining  str1(>pable  reserves 
were  mined,  the  area  would  Increase  to  71.000 
square  miles — larKer  than  Missouri — and  the 
hypothetlcai  swath  would  grow  to  more 
than  30  miles  wide. 

Stripping  proponents  Insist  that  reclama- 
tion Is  the  key  word  Ui  the  lexicon  of  the 
Industry  today  But  the  word  means  dlSerent 
things  to  different  people  Rep  Ken  Hechler. 
D-Va.,  says  reclamatinn  la  like  putung  lip- 
stick on  a  oorpoe  " 

On  the  other  hand.  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion President  Carl  B.  Bagge  says  that  "mined 
land  can  and  wUl  be  reclaimed  "  John  B. 
Bigg,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  Interior 
for  energy  and  minerals,  states:  "There  is  no 
excuse  for  nra  doing  reclamation  work:  the 
technology  Is  available." 

But  reclamation  Is  a  tricky  and  expensive 
business.  In  flat  or  rolling  terrain  sonoe  ef- 
forts have  been  successful,  but  in  hilly  or 
mountainous  areas  It  seldom  wortcs.  Oreat 
Britain  and  West  Germany  reclaim  strip 
mined  land  oomptetely.  but  only  under  strict 
governn^nt  controls.  The  difference  Is  '  me- 
ticulously detailed  planning,  '  says  Peter  Bo- 
relll  of  the  Sierra  Club.  "There  is  no  Ameri- 
can control  comparable  to  the  European 
systems." 

Altboiugh  many  of  the  nation's  coal-pro- 
dnclng  states  have  passed  some  laws  to  con- 
trol stripping,  most  are  hampered  by  weak 
regulations  and  poor  enforcement.  As  for 
federal  legislation.  Congress  has  experienced 
extended  delays.  Control  maasures  were  In- 
troduced aa  early  aa  1940  and  In  every  Con- 
greaa  alnca  the  86th  ( l»6»-60l 

Last  year  the  House  passed  a  bill  but  the 
Senate  failed  to  act  Last  month  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill,  but  the  House  postponed  door 
action  until  January,  at  the  earliest. 

Many  environmentalists  accused  the  coal 
Industry  of  deUbcrately  delaying  action  In 
the  hope  that  a  cold  winter  replete  with  fuel 
shortages  will  destroy  the  chances  of  enact- 
ing a  tough  control  bill. 

Coal  no  doubt  win  play  an  Important  role 
m  years  to  come,  but  how  It  Is  mined  and 
how  It  Is  used  are  questions  that  clearly  need 
public  p>oUcy  debate. 

|FVom  the  MissouUan.  Nov  37,  1973 1 

Cvw  Coal  Bail  Us  Odt? 

(By  Bruce  IngersoU) 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  has 

been  calling  the  1  trillion,  681  bilUou  tons  of 


coal  beneath  the  U.S.  surface  "our  ace  in  the 
hole"  for  the  energy-tight  years  to  come. 

Environmental  leaders,  however,  fear  that 
much  of  the  antipollution  progress  made  In 
the  last  Ave  years  will  be  erased  In  the  proc- 
ess of  tearing  that  "ace"  out  of  the  ground 
and  burning  It  la  ix)wer-gener&tlng  stations 
and  Industrial  plants. 

The  Sierra  Club's  Brock  Evans,  for  one.  is 
bracing  for  an  all-out  "assault  on  the  Clean 
Air  Act." 

And  should  the  coal  Industry's  demands 
for  a  more  lenient  policy  on  mine  safety  and 
the  prevention  of  black  lung  disease  prevail 
la  Washington,  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  foresee  a  run  of  had  luck  for  the 
miners — more  fatal  cave-Ins.  more  under- 
ground explosions,  more  black -lung  cases. 

President  Nlzon  Is  looking  to  the  coal  In- 
dustry to  lead  the  nation  toward  energy  self- 
sufllclency  by  1980.  Coal  executives  In  the 
Midwest  say  their  mines  are  running  at,  or 
very  close  to,  full  capacity,  and  are  pessimis- 
tic about  stepping  up  production  In  the  next 
several  years. 

Carl  Bagge.  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  explained  the  pessimism  at  a 
recent  White  House  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  bis  energy  aides. 

"I  pledged  the  Industry's  support  for  Mr. 
Nixon's  Project  Independence  by  1980."  re- 
counted Bagge.  "But  I  also  said.  You  fellows 
have  got  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
coal-mlnlng  Industry.  It  Is  based  on  long- 
term  contracts  t>etween  the  mines  and  the 
utilities. 

"  We  can't  get  the  capital  to  expand  our 
mines  unless  we  can  bank  on  long-term  ex- 
emptions (from  air -pollution  regulations),' 
I  told  them." 

Klxon  has  asked  Congress  to  empower  the 
Ernvlronmental  Protection  Agency  to  exempt 
power  plants  and  other  big  fuel  consumers 
from  state  and  federal  pollution  restrictions. 
These  exemptions  will  be  for  naught,  said  a 
vice  president  of  Peabody  Coal  Co..  the  na- 
tion's largest.  If  they  last  only  one  year. 

"I'm  talking  about  a  minimum  of  15 
years — more  like  26  years,"  said  Pea»>ody's 
William  O.  Stockton.  "We  cannot  amortize 
our  Investment  (In  new  mines)  over  any 
shorter  period." 

In  the  haste  to  replace  lost  Mideast  oil  sup- 
plies with  coal,  many  conservationists  expect 
the  Clean  Air  Act  will  be  so  gutted  that  air 
pollution  win  become  as  bad  as  ever  before. 

Richard  Kates,  chairman  of  the  Clean  Air 
Coordinating  Committee,  said  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve It  Is  necessary  to  forfeit  clnn  air  for 
energy  Federal  and  Illinois  environmental 
offlclalft  agree  with  him  They  maintain  the 
power  Industry  has  the  technology  to  cur- 
tall  sulphur  fumes  from  coal  burning,  not- 
wlthntandlng  the  contentions  of  utilities  to 
the  contrary. 

Bagge.  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  before  he  became  the  coal 
liulustry'.i  chief  lobbyist,  estimates  $8  bil- 
lion will  have  to  be  raised  in  the  next  eight 
years  to  "bring  coal  center -stage,  to  make 
It  the  primary  fuel  for  power  generation 
and  heavy  induntry." 

But  that  kind  of  money  won't  be  raised,  he 
said.  If  the  strip  mine  reclamation  bill  pas.sed 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  becomes  law.  Bagge 
claimed  It  would  "prohibit  strip  mining,"  as 
would  another  bill  pending  in  the  House. 

Peter  Flanlgan.  a  top  federal  energy  policy- 
maker, shares  his  concern.  "We  think  the 
Senate  bill  would  Inhibit  the  coal  industry 
unduly  " 

Tet,  Sen  Richard  Schwelker,  R-Pa,.  points 
out  thijt  his  state's  coal  output  has  In- 
creased since  a  nearly  Irtenticsl  mlne-recla- 
matton   law  was  penned  nine  years  ago 

As  the  demand  for  coal  growo,  the  price 
la  bound  to  rise  And  few  con-Jervatlonlsts 
and  union  officials  would  begrudge  the  min- 
tnc  oompanles  a  price  increase,  particularly 
IX  the  additional  roveniiea  were  uaed  for 
restoring  strip-mined  areis  to  their  original 
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contours  and  for  making  underground  mines 
safer  and  healthier  for  the  miners. 

Bagge,  however,  contends  that  even  the  ex- 
isting strip  mine  controls  are  too  stringent 
aiul  that  "overzealous"  mine  Inspectors  are 
interfering    with    productivity. 

For  these  assertions.  Thomas  Bethell,  re- 
search director  for  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
has  a  sharp  retort.  "The  mining  Industry 
has  never  biad  any  problem  in  finding  some- 
one to  blame  for  Its  problems.  Outsiders  are 
always  to  blame.  This  Is  an  Industry  which 
hsis  always  deeply  resented  anybody  telling 
It  how  to  conduct  Its  operations." 

Coal  executives  claim  productivity  has 
fallen  anywhere  from  12  to  30  per  cent  since 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
went  Into  effect.  The  requirements  for  dust- 
discharge  ducts  hamper  mining  "signifi- 
cantly," said  a  spokesman  for  Freeman  Coal 
Mining  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Dy- 
namics. 

"I  wont  argue  with  that,"  Bethell  said. 
"But  do  you  want  to  bring  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  under  control  or  do  you 
want  another  4S,000  miners  to  get  black 
lung?" 

The  Freeman  Coal  spokesman  also  com- 
plained about  having  to  scoop  loose  coal  from 
mine  fioors  la  order  to  keep  dust  levels  down. 
"It's  like  having  your  wife  on  a  uon-stop 
vacuuming  marathon  right  In  the  middle 
of  a  dinner  party." 

"That's  ridiculous,"  Bethell  said.  "Tou 
stir  up  dust  when  you  walk  on  loose  coal. 
If  there's  methane  around,  the  combination 
of  the  two  can  cause  an  explosion. 

"You  can  get  the  equivalent  of  a  Hiro- 
shima underground.  Eighty  thousand  men 
have  been  killed  m  these  kinds  of  disaster 
That's  enough."' 

Going  soft  on  mine-safety  enforcement,  he 
said,  would  mean  sacrificing  a  vtrork  force  In 
the  name  of  more  energy. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ENERGY  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  twice 
In  the  past  month,  on  November  7  and 
again  on  November  15,  President  Nixon 
has  spoken  to  the  Nation  on  the  growing 
emergency  that  the  United  States  faces 
over  the  supply  of  energy.  He  has 
stressed  both  the  short-term  problems 
facing  us  in  the  next  few  months,  and 
the  long-term  problems  in  insuring  that 
suiBcient  supplies  of  energy  will  be 
available  to  fuel  our  industries,  heat  our 
homes,  provide  our  transpoi-tation,  and 
serve  as  the  lifeblood  of  our  economy  In 
the  yesws  to  come. 

The  Senate  ha.s  now  passed  emergency 
legislation  containing  a  number  of  pro- 
posals advanced  by  the  President,  and 
other  measures  supported  or  initiated 
by  Congress.  I  commend  the  dustin- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Washington, 
Senator  Jackson,  for  his  leadcr.'-hip  in 
this  etTorl.  And  I  strongly  .siimxirt  effec- 
tive efforts  now,  both  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate domestic  energy  emergency  and 
to  plan  for  the  future 

But  there  Ls  one  area  of  the  energy 
l.s.sue  that  ha."?  .so  far  received  loo  little 
attention  And  t!^al  i.s  the  foreign  F>ollcy 
role  which  the  United  States  should  be 
playing  In  a  variety  of  areas  to  encourage 


international  cooperation  to  ease  the 
crisis  and  to  develop  new  long-term  rela- 
tions among  all  nations  In  matters  relat- 
ing to  energy. 

During  tho  past  few  weeks,  we  have 
had  dramatic  e\"idence  that  the  foreign 
policy  dimension.s  of  energy  are  critical 
to  our  future.  Fir.'^t.  there  was  the  em- 
bargo of  oil  shipments  to  this  country 
from  Arab  States,  and  the  overall  curtail- 
ment of  oil  production  Second,  there  was 
the  onset  of  one  of  the  worst  diplomatic 
crises  in  the  history  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
Uance,  brought  on  by  Europe's  great  de- 
pendence on  Arab  oil. 

I  regard  the  foreign  policy  dimensions 
of  the  energy  crisis  a^  equal  in  severity 
to  the  domestic  dimensions  of  the  crisis. 
My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to  sug- 
gest some  specific  st-eps  that  the  United 
States  'hould  take,  both  now  and  in  the 
future,  to  deal  with  this  dimension  of  the 
crisis.  These  steps  are  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  United  States  plays  its 
proper  'ole  in  the  world  energy  economy 
and  to  promote  cooperation  rather  than 
conflict  among  lations  in  this  vital  area. 

The  present  cri.'-is  lay  have  exploded 
upon  us  in  recent  weeks,  but  it  was  hardlj' 
unforeseen.  The  United  States  was  fac- 
ing a  domestic  energy  emergency  this 
•winter,  long  before  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
was  imposed.  And  long  after  the  em- 
bargo .s  lifted,  we  will  continue  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  the  administration's  past 
failures  to  act  to  alleviate  the  worsening 
domestic  fuel  shortage  before  it  became 
an  emergency. 

For  at  least  3  years,  for  example,  from 
February  1970  until  April  1973.  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President's  own 
Cabinet  task  force  for  increased  oil  im- 
ports was  allowed  to  gather  dust.  At  the 
time,  foreign  oil  was  cheap  and  readily 
available  and  domestic  oil  could  and 
should  have  been  stockpiled  against  the 
present  emergency. 

Instead,  we  continue  a  policy  of  artifi- 
cially boosting  domestic  oil  prices,  simul- 
taneously expending  as  many  barrels  of 
domestic  oil  as  we  could  pump  from  the 
ground.  Now,  we  are  paying  for  our 
shortsightedness  and  belatedly  recogniz- 
ing our  failure  to  conserve  domestic  re- 
serves and  our  failure  to  preserve  emer- 
gency stockpiles  of  oil. 

Now,  President  Nixon  has  suggested 
that  the  United  States  undertake  "Proj- 
ect Independence,"  to  enable  us  to  be- 
come independent  of  foreign  sources  of 
energy  by  1980.  This  is  a  significant  and 
ambitious  proposal  that  Implies  major 
changes  In  the  way  we  hve  our  lives,  in 
the  way  that  we  do  business  in  America, 
and  in  the  way  we  conduct  our  foreign 
policy.  Before  we  embark  on  a  propo,>;al 
of  such  enormous  magnitude,  we  must 
consider  very  carefully  what  it  will  mean. 
We  must  define  our  objectives  in  energy, 
and  assess  the  alternatives  that  cxi.st  and 
the  price  of  the  Nation  is  willing  to  pay 
to  achieve  its  goals  in  energy.  And  in 
those  calculations,  the  international  role 
of  energs-  must  be  carefully  a-sse.ssed 

There  are  five  mam  issues  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  respect  first,  the  facts 
of  foreign  energy  dependence:  second, 
oil  as  a  politlcsd  weapon;  third  the  eco- 
nomics of  dependeiKje  on  Arab  oil; 
fourth,  the  role  of  Europe  and  Japan: 


and    fifth,    worldwide    cooperation    In 
energy. 

THB   TACTS    OF    rOkklGN    KNERCT    DEPkNDENCE 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
traditionally  relied  upon  its  own  sup- 
plies of  energy.  But  increasingly  in 
recent  years,  we  have  had  to  turn  to  the 
outside  world  to  meet  our  need  From  a 
net  exporter  of  energy  in  the  1940's,  we 
have  now  become  a  net  importer.  The 
change  has  been  dramatic.  In  1970,  we 
imported  a  full  25  percent  of  our  oil, 
mostly  from  Canada  and  the  Caribbean. 
Earher  this  year,  our  dependence  on  the 
outside  world  for  oil  reached  33  percent 
of  our  total  consumption.  Before  the  cur- 
rent crisis,  we  expected  by  1980  to  im- 
port 50  percent  or  more  of  our  oil  con- 
sumption. 

At  the  same  time,  the  share  of  our  total 
imjx)rts  f ro'm  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  has  risen.  For  many  years,  it  av- 
eraged about  10  percent.  Before  the  cur- 
rent embargo  this  year,  it  was  running 
about  33  percent.  And  this  share  of  our 
imports  had  been  expected  to  rise  to 
about  60  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

As  long  as  we  import  large  and  grow- 
ing quantities  of  oil.  our  increasing  de- 
pendence on  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  is  virtually  inevitable.  For  many 
reasons,  oil  resources  in  Canada,  Latin 
America,  Nigeria,  Indonesia  and  else- 
where outside  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  will  simply  not  be  available  in 
suflBcient  quantities  to  offset  our  grow- 
ing dependence  on  that  region. 

If  we  decide  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  the  Middle  East,  therefore,  we  must 
either  increase  our  own  domestic  sup- 
plies of  energy  or  reduce  our  domestic 
demand.  As  a  nation,  we  are  now  consid- 
ering appropriate  courses  that  will  in 
time  increase  our  domestic  supplies.  A 
major  and  urgent  effort  is  clearly  needed 
to  end  this  winters  emergency  in  fuel 
oil.  And  an  equally  substantial  effort  is 
needed  to  develop  the  technology  that 
can  increase  production  of  clean  fuel  for 
the  future,  whether  or  not  we  seek  to  be 
totally  self-suflBcient  in  energy. 

But  it  will  be  many  years  before  these 
new  supplies  are  available  in  substantial 
quantities.  Even  if  we  are  prepared  to 
reduce  significantly  the  controls  on  the 
pollution  of  our  environment  and  to 
change  our  way  of  life,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  us  during  this  decade  to  pro- 
duce enough  energy  to  meet  our  domestic 
demands  entirely  from  sources  outside 
the  Middle  East  and  north  Africa,  much 
less  to  become  totally  .self-sufficient. 

And  at  current  and  projected  rates  of 
U.S,  demand  for  ener.try  becoming  truly 
self-sufflcienL  in  the  1980's  would  impose 
high  costs  in  investment  and  in  damage 
to  our  en\ironment  that  might  well  be 
regarded  as  unacceptable  by  large  seg- 
ments of  the  American  people 

As  a  result  of  these  fact.s,  we  have 
finally  bepun  to  foca-^  more  attention  on 
limitiner  our  demand  for  energv.  This 
winter's  oil  emergency  requires  it  And 
so  does  the  .^rab  embargo,  whose  Lmpact 
means  the  loss  of  more  than  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  or  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  our  daily  consumption 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  recogmze  the  impending 
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to  an  even  keel  on  energy. 

Because  the  domestic  path  we  may  be 
obliged  to  follow  poses  such  drastic  and 
possibly  unacceptable  consequences.  It  Is 
all  the  more  Important  for  us  to  explore 
every  possible  avenue  of  International 
cooperation  In  order  to  achieve  the  most 
appropriate  blend  of  policies. 

In  essence,  there  are  two  tiers  of  the 
problem  of  Arab  oil  and  Its  solution. 
First,  there  is  the  use  of  oil  as  a  weapon 
in  the  Arab-Israel  conflict,  with  the  Im- 
pact this  threat  has  on  the  security  of 
the  worlds  energy  supply  Second,  there 
is  the  economic  dimension  of  energy  sup- 
ply, and  the  readiness  of  oil -exporting 
States  to  fulfUl  the  energy  denmnds  ot 
the  oil  importing  States. 

OU.    AS    A    fOLZnCAL    WEAPOM 

There  is  now  a  concerted  effort  by  the 
Arab    producer   states    to    change    our 


policy  during  the  Middle  East  crisis,  by 
withholding  oil  from  us  and  by  restrict- 
ing the  supplies  available  to  our  allies. 
This  challenge  is  more  serious  than  It 
was  In  1967.  when  we  Imported  far  less 
oil  from  the  Arab  SUtes  And.  in  the  fu- 
ture, increasing  Imports  of  oil  from  the 
Arab  world  could  make  the  challenge 
even  more  serious. 

Regardless  of  the  strength  of  the  oil 
weapon,  however,  our  course  as  a  nation 
is  clear:  we  must  never  give  in  to  this 
kind  of  pressure.  This  would  be  against 
our  interests;  against  the  faith  placed  in 
American  commitments;  against  our 
principles  as  a  nation;  and  against  our 
concern  for  action  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

£>uring  the  current  embargo,  therefore, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  do  without  Arab 
oil.  as  we  have  been  doing  in  recent 
weeks.  And  we  must  be  prepared  in  the 
future  to  sustain  any  embargo  of  oil 
shipments  undertaken  by  any  nation  as 
a  political  weapon  To  resist  such  pres- 
sure, we  can  adopt  a  number  of  specific 
policies : 

We  must  be  prepared  to  ration  fuel  on 
short  notice,  and  to  allocate  fuel  for 
priority  users: 

Whenever  possible,  we  must  build  up 
our  stockpiles  of  fuel  in  the  United 
States: 

We  must  begin  long-range  efforts  to 
limit  consumption  of  energy; 

We  must  try  to  work  out  energy-shar- 
ing arrangements  with  other  oil-import- 
ing countries;  and 

We  must  undertake  a  long-range  effort 
to  seek  new  sources  and  increased  quanti- 
ties of  energy  from  areas  outside  the 
Arab  world,  and  maintain  controls  on 
the  growth  of  our  imports  of  this  oil. 

Yet.  for  any  major  industrial  nation 
today,  maintaining  "energy  independ- 
ence" does  not  mean  withdrawing  com- 
pletely from  the  outside  world.  Even  if 
this  were  possible.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  gain  protection  against 
external  threats  like  the  oil  embargo. 
For  we  must  remember,  the  economic 
Interdependence  of  nations  is  a  two-way 
street.  Every  nation  that  exports  goods 
must  also  find  markets  for  them.  Every 
nation  that  wishes  to  benefit  from  the 
stability  and  growth  of  international 
trade  must  be  bound  by  the  same  rules  of 
International  behavior  that  bind  every 
(jjiothe 

'"the  rules  of  tntemational  commerce 
without  pro/oking  strong  reaction  that 
will  cause  it  damage  in  return. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  not  a  "pitiful, 
helpless  giant,"  either  in  the  Middle  East 
or  elsewhere.  We  remain  the  wxirld's 
foremost  economic  power,  and  retain 
significant  ability  to  shape  events  be- 
yond our  shores. 

Nor  is  this  lesson  lost  on  the  Arab 
States.  They,  too,  must  decide  how  far 
they  can  proceed  in  the  use  of  their  oil 
weapon,  without  iiicurrlng  unacceptable 
consequences,  related  primarily  to  the 
future  role  they  will  be  able  to  play  in 
the  international  economic  world  Al- 
ready, the  current  embargo  Is  provoking 
a  reaction  in  the  United  States  that  is 
helping  us  to  overcome  current  difficul- 
ties, and  that  will  make  us  better  able  to 
meet  such  challenges  in  the  future. 


shortage  when  it  was  first  apparent 
nearly  a  year  ago.  and  opposed  early 
steps  such  GLs  mandatory  sdlocation  leg- 
islation designed  to  alleviate  that  short- 
age. Certainly,  a  wiser  policy  when  the 
danger  signs  were  clear  so  many  months 
ago  could  have  spared  the  Nation  the 
worst  effects  of  the  current  emergency 
precipitated  by  the  Arab  oil  embargo, 
and  might  well  also  have  spared  the 
Nation  the  unwanted  ordeal  of  rationing 
that  now  appears  to  be  the  only  realistic 
way  out  of  the  immediate  crisis. 

Beyond  our  current  difflculties.  how- 
ever, we  must  also  consider  carefully 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  launch  a 
program  of  long-term  fuel  rationing,  as 
a  more  or  less  permanent  part  of  our 
National  policy.  In  order  to  become  fully 
self-siifHclent  in  energy 

Because  the  estimates  and  forecasts 
are  so  unclear,  the  degree  to  which  the 
crisis  can  be  met  by  less  drastic  long- 
term  steps  is  by  no  means  certain.  By 
changing  our  most  wasteful  habits  of  en- 
ergy use.  Including  an  end  to  the  manu- 
facture of  large  and  IneiBcient  automo- 
biles, we  can  do  much  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

What  is  certain  Is  that  the  era  of 
gigantic  American  energy  waste  Is  over. 
By  now,  there  is  virtually  unanimous 
recognition  that  we  can  no  longer  au;cept 
a  situation  in  which  the  United  States, 
with  6  percent  of  the  world's  people,  uses 
nearly  one-third  of  the  world's  energy, 
at  a  per  capita  rate  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  next  leading  user,  except  for 
Canada. 

But  limiting  consumption  of  energy 
too  much  could  also  mean  an  end  to 
Americas  economic  growth.  Already,  we 
face  the  danger  that  the  current  short- 
run  energy  emergency  may  bring  on  a 
recession  in  1974.  with  its  threat  to  Jobs, 
to  profits,  and  to  our  standard  of  living. 

Beyond  the  short-run  emergency,  how- 
ever, we  also  face  the  much  more  dismal 
prospect  of  a  prolonged  economic  depres- 
sion, comparable  to  the  period  of  the 
early  1930's.  with  all  the  profound  conse- 
quences that  such  a  result  would  entail 
for  America  and  the  world.  Each  year, 
the  controls  might  have  to  become 
tighter,  as  demand  increases,  until,  some- 
time in  the  late  1970's  or  early  1980's, 
new  sources  of  energy  hopefully  will  be- 
come available  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  ease  the  crisis  and  restore  the  Natlpg    other  trading  nation.  No  nation  can  defy 


This  statement  of  policy  Is  not  unique 
in  international  commerce.  It  applies 
wherever  there  Is  a  danger  of  too  much 
dependence.  In  the  give  and  take  of  trad- 
ing relations,  those  nations  gain  benefits 
and  avoid  losses  by  having  the  wisdom  to 
act  within  the  limits  of  their  power, 
mindful  both  of  the  power  of  other  na- 
tions and  of  their  mutual  economic  de- 
pendence. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  remains  In  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  all  nations,  to  see 
an  end  to  the  conflict  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors.  Once  that  con- 
flict is  finally,  fully,  and  forever  over,  we 
shall  be  able  to  put  behind  us  our  con- 
cern that  Arab  oil  will  be  used  as  a  politi- 
cal weapon  against  Israel  or  ourselves  as 
an  exacerbating  element  in  that  troubled 
area. 

The  loss  to  all  nations  of  continued 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East  has  now  been 
amply  demonstrated.  We  must  hope  that 
this  lesson  has  now  been  learned  by  the 
nations  Involved  most  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly in  that  conflict.  A  solution  can 
and  must  be  found.  And  we  In  the  Sen- 
ate should  pledge  our  support  for  every 
effort  to  bring  this  conflict  from  the  bat- 
tlefleld  to  the  conference  table,  and  to 
move  from  there  in  the  direction  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

THX    ECONOMICS    OF    OCPXNDENCX    GIT    ABAB    OTL 

The  second  tier  to  the  problem  of  de- 
pending on  oil  from  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa,  and  the  second  tier  of  the 
policies  we  should  adopt,  is  the  economic 
dimension. 

Even  If  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is 
settled — even  if  the  threat  of  oil  as  a 
political  weapon  in  the  conflict  is  re- 
moved— there  will  still  be  no  guarantee 
that  oil  from  the  Middle  East  will  flow 
in  the  quantities  that  Importing  coun- 
tries will  require  for  their  economies.  To 
be  sure,  rapidly  developing  nations  like 
Iran  may  pump  as  much  oil  as  possible 
to  finance  their  own  mushrooming  eco- 
nomic development  But  three  of  the 
largest  producers — Saudi  Arabia,  Ku- 
wait, and  Abu  Dhabi — have  so  much  oil 
and  so  few  people  that  they  have  little 
Incentive  to  increase  production.  In 
fact,  recent  price  Increases  will  permit 
their  Income  to  go  up,  while  oil  produc- 
tion actually  goes  down. 

This  economic  glut  also  helps  support 
the  current  embargo  on  Arab  oil  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  and  the  over- 
all reductions  In  oil  output.  Without  it, 
oil  would  be  far  less  appealing  as  a  polit- 
ical weapon  for  any  state  dependent 
upon  income  from  oil  to  nm  its  economy. 

If  these  conditions  continue,  oil  pro- 
duction will  not  Increase,  and  the  world 
will  face  the  risk  of  a  mad  rush  for  lim- 
ited oil  supplies  by  all  importing  nations. 
Prices  will  continue  to  rise;  the  United 
States.  Western  Europe,  and  Japan  may 
come  Into  serious  economic  rivalry  with 
one  another;  and.  the  world  s  developing 
nations  may  bear  the  heaviest  burden. 

In  time,  of  course,  rising  prices  will 
also  reduce  demand  and  make  other 
sources  of  energy  more  economical;  but 
It  will  also  take  time  to  make  these 
sources  available.  For  the  quantities  of 
energy  needed,  that  means  the  1980's. 

It  Is,  therefore,  Important  once  the 
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present  Arab  boycott  has  ended,  once  the 
current  Middle  East  crisis  has  been  re- 
solved, and  once  we  are  looking  forward 
to  an  era  of  more  stable  relationships 
in  the  Middle  East,  for  all  oll-lmporting 
nations  to  help  Increase  the  economic 
and  flnancial  incentives  for  the  Arab 
world  to  increase  its  oil  production.  This 
means  action  by  the  industrial  states  in 
several  areas,  such  as: 

Providing  technical  assistance  for 
rapid  economic  development  in  the  pro- 
ducing states  themselves: 

Lending  support  for  diversification  of 
their  economies; 

Encouraging  a  generalized  expansion 
of  trade  between  the  oil  producers  and 
the  United  States  and  other  industrial- 
ized nations; 

Helping  the  producers  to  find  attrac- 
tive ways  to  invest  their  oil  revenues  in 
the  industrialized  nations,  whether  in 
energy  industries  or  elsewhere;  and 

Encouraging  the  producers  to  lend 
large  amounts  of  funds  for  economic  de- 
velopment, both  in  other  Middle  East 
nations  and  in  the  developing  world  as  a 
whole.  The  need  for  such  funds  is  mani- 
fest. And  for  the  oil  producing  states  to 
make  It  available — either  directly  or 
through  subscriptions  to  the  World 
Bank — would  be  an  immense  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  a  political  credit  to  the  produc- 
ers themselves. 

Yet  these  economic  steps — and  others 
like  them — may  not  alone  be  enough  to 
encourage  significant  Increases  In  pro- 
duction by  the  wealthy,  but  sparsely- 
populated  oil-producing  states.  In  the 
long  run  the  oil -importing  states  must 
also  begin  to  recognize  that  the  new 
wealth  and  economic  power  of  the  pro- 
ducer nations  require  a  more  prominent 
role  for  them  in  the  international  econ- 
omy. Once  the  current  bitter  confronta- 
tion eases,  it  may  well  be  desirable  that 
the  producer  states  be  given  not  only  eco- 
nomic Incentives  to  produce  their  oil,  but 
political  incentives  as  well — a  sense  of 
Involvement  In,  and  a  shared  responsi- 
bility for,  the  structure  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  world  economy  as  a  whole. 

Eventually,  as  accommodation  replaces 
confrontation,  the  United  States  and 
other  oU-importing  nations  are  likely  to 
provide  a  substantially  greater  role  to  the 
oil-producing  states  In  negotiations  on 
International  trade  and  monetary  re- 
form. There  will  be  an  Increase  in  high 
level  exchanges  of  visits  by  the  leaders  of 
both  exporting  and  importing  states.  And 
as  greater  harmony  and  cooperation  de- 
velops, the  oil-importing  nations  will 
begin  to  treat  the  oil-exporting  states 
with  the  attention  and  respect  In  eco- 
nomic matters  that  their  economic  pow- 
er now  demands  and  deserves. 

It  Is  In  our  interest,  tlirough  steps  like 
these,  to  promote  respon,sible  and  coop- 
erative attitudes  among  the  oil-produc- 
ing states.  As  ha.<;  been  true  in  the  East 
and  West  since  the  Second  World  War. 
such  attitudes  can  help  reduce  conflict  in 
International  economic,  political,  and 
even  military  relations.  They  can  In- 
crease a  sense  of  mutual  interdepend- 
ence. And  they  can  help  reduce  incen- 
tives to  use  economic  power  as  a  political 
weapon,  where  such  use  will  cause  re- 


duced confidence  In  stable  and  produc- 
tive economic  relations. 

The  two-tiered  approach  that  I  have 
presented  here  today  with  regard  to  the 
flow  of  Arab  oil  is  no  panacea  for  the 
foreign  policy  problems  that  the  United 
States  now  faces.  But  this  two-tiered  ap- 
proach—firm resolve  and  a  vigorous 
search  for  peace  in  matters  of  politics; 
and  accommodation  and  cooperation  in 
matters  of  economics — can  make  the 
problems  for  us  less  difficult  and  the 
choices  we  face  less  burdensome.  It  may 
well  enable  us  to  maintain  our  essential 
energy  Independence,  without  resort  to 
the  extreme  of  total  self-sufficiency  that 
would  be  required  if  we  must  give  up  all 
imports  of  oil  from  the  Arab  world  and 
elsewhere. 

THE  ROLE   OF  EtTROPE  AND   JAPAN 

So  far,  I  have  discussed  energy  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  States.  Yet, 
it  is  clear  that  the  problems  are  not  ours 
alone.  They  face  all  oil-importing  na- 
tions. Europe  and  Japan  are  several  times 
more  dependent  than  the  United  States 
on  oil  Imports,  especially  imports  from 
the  Arab  world,  and  consequently  their 
current  energy  crisis  is  several  times 
more  serious. 

Unlike  us,  Europe  and  Japan  do  not 
have  sufficient  reserves  of  coal  or  tm- 
tapped  oil  to  adopt  their  own  "Project 
Independence,"  even  if  they  decided  to 
accept  the  cost  of  a  policy  of  total  na- 
tional self-sufflciraicy  in  matters  relating 
to  energy.  Inevitably,  like  it  or  not.  the 
other  major  nations  of  the  world  will  seek 
new  international  alternatives  to  solve 
their  own  energy  crises,  and  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  ignore  their  ef- 
forts or  abdicate  its  responsibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  search  for  such  alterna- 
tives. 

The  world's  developing  countries  are 
also  hard  hit  by  the  energy  crisis.  For 
example,  because  of  recent  price  rises  in 
oil,  India  faces  an  annual  increase  in 
its  foreign  exchange  costs  of  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars — money  that  India 
simply  does  not  have.  The  difflculties  for 
Europe  and  Japan  may  be  severe;  for 
India  and  other  developing  countries, 
they  could  be  catastrophic.  That  is  why 
I  have  proposed  that  we  encourage  the 
producer  states  to  make  capital  available 
to  the  rest  of  the  developing  world. 

Recently,  we  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  tlie  serious  breach  in  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe.  None  of  us 
here  could  welcome  the  general  lack  of 
European  backing  for  America's  efforts 
to  support  Israel,  to  limit  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  bring 
an  end  to  fighting  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must 
understand  that  the  abrasive  factors 
that  led  our  principal  allies  to  act  as 
they  did  will  cause  continuing  problems 
for  all  of  us  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
until  the  underlying  difflculties  in  energy 
relation,";  are  .solved. 

There  will  be  similar  difflculties  In  our 
relation.'^ — and  those  of  Europe — with 
Japan,  which  ha.s  also  been  putting  its 
concern  for  oil  first  during  the  current 
rtii.is  Japan  now  fears  lor  the  future 
Kro%ili  of  its  economy  because  of  oil 
production  limits.  She  predicts  a  50-per- 


cent rise  In  her  imports  bill  for  energy 
next  year,  because  of  price  rises  that 
have  already  taken  place. 

Because  competition  for  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  will  grow, 
even  after  the  oil  embargo  ends,  it  is  now 
imperative  for  the  United  States.  West- 
em  Europe,  and  Japan  to  begin  real 
coop>eration  in  energy  matters.  We  are 
all  in  this  together:  and  together  we  will 
either  meet  the  energy  challenge,  or 
watch  it  drive  us  apart  in  a  vicious 
scramble  for  scarce  energy  supplies. 

For  many  years,  there  have  been  half- 
hearted attempts  to  cooperate  on  energy 
matters  in  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development — 
OECD.  But  despite  the  claims  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  two  energy  messages  to 
Congress  this  year,  these  efforts  have 
failed.  The  states  of  the  European  com- 
munity have  not  been  able  to  agree 
among  themselves.  The  Japanese  have 
so  far  elected  to  go  it  alone.  And  our  own 
vital  interest  in  cooperation  has  not  re- 
ceived the  high-level  commitment  in  the 
administration  that  is  needed  to  stimu- 
late an  adequate  response  from  our  allies. 

The  draft  of  the  new  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, offered  by  the  United  States  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  contains  only  passing  refer- 
ence to  these  critical  energy  problems. 
And  more  than  2  months  after  the  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  Kissinger  as  Secretary 
of  State,  he  has  still  not  honored  hii 
pledge  to  fill  all  our  ambassadorial 
vacancies  within  that  time — including 
tlie  year-old  vacancy  at  the  OECD.  These 
attitudes  and  practices  demonstrate  the 
inadequacy  of  our  commitment  to  real 
cooperation.  They  also  show  a  continuing 
failure  to  grasp  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion now  facing  all  oil-importing  states. 

Energy  cooperation  between  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  and  Japan  can 
take  several  forms.  I  propose  today  a  six- 
part  effort: 

First,  joint  research  and  development, 
both  in  new  forms  of  energy  and  in  new 
uses  of  fossil  fuels  like  coal,  which  the 
United  States  possesses  in  abundant 
suppb". 

Second,  joint  commitment  to  increased 
investment  in  sources  of  energy  outside 
the  Middle  East: 

Third,  joint  planning  on  stockpiling, 
limiting  consiunption,  and  standby  ra- 
tioning. Here,  the  United  States  has  a 
special  responsibility  and  a  special  op- 
portunity to  reduce  pressure  on  world 
energy  markets  by  reducing  its  Inflated 
rate  of  energy  consumption ; 

Fourth,  joint,  open  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  role  played  by  the  in- 
ternational oil  companies,  in  order  to 
settle  the  controversy  over  their  power 
once  and  for  all; 

Fifth,  arrangements  to  share  energy 
resources  in  time  of  scarcity  on  an  equi- 
table basis,  to  insure  that  no  nation 
suffers  too  drastically'  from  the  crisis. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  United  States. 
Europe,  and  Japan  avoid  the  cuuhroat 
competition  that  will  inevitably  mate- 
rialize in  the  race  to  obtain  scarce  oil 
siipplies.  Only  in  this  way  cm\  they  hope 
to  prevent  relations  among  them.selves — 
as  well  as  relations  withLn  the  European 
community — from  being  senouily  dam- 
aged by  brutal  competition  over  energy. 
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Such  damage  could  not  be  limited  to 
energy  relations,  but  would  extend  to 
trade  and  monettuT  relations  as  well. 
And  if  any  one  of  the  three  areas  is  dam- 
aged, all  would  suffer;  smd 

Sixth,  most  important  of  all,  there 
must  be  a  political  commitment  by  all 
three  great  industrial  areas  to  seek  an- 
swers to  energy  problems  in  common,  and 
not  separately.  None  of  us  can  afford  to 
make  unilateral  decisions  about  energy 
without  taking  Into  account  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  others.  As  we  have 
found  in  so  many  other  areas  affecting 
our  security  and  the  international  econ- 
omy, serving  the  interests  of  all  nations 
Is  the  only  way  M  serve  the  interests  of 
any  one  of  them. 

And  so.  I  urge  President  Nixon  today 
to  commit  the  United  States,  seriously 
and  forthrightly,  to  cooperation  with  the 
European  Community  and  Japan  on  en- 
ergy issues.  I  urge  him  to  appoint  an 
ambassador  to  the  OECD  now.  And  I 
urge  him  to  use  his  best  offices  to  encour- 
age the  European  Community  and  Japan 
to  act  in  concert  and  to  Join  us  in  a  com- 
mon effort. 

This  is  no  time  for  generalities.  It  is  a 
time  for  specific  negotiations  and  con- 
crete acts  that  together  can  create  an 
"International  Charter  of  Energy"  that 
will  be  written  in  the  daily  successes  of 
growing  cooperation  among  the  major 
nations  of  the  world. 

WOaLXIWTDE    COOPVKATION    IN    EMSBCT 

Even  this  effort,  however,  will  not  be 
enough  Energy  cooperation  must  not 
shut  out  other  industrial  states,  or  the 
oil-producing  nations,  or  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world.  Our  Interest  in 
promoting  new  institutions  of  economic 
relations  on  energy  demands  that  all  oil- 
importing  and  oil-producing  states  be 
vitally  Involved  in  cooperation  with  one 
another.  Our  concern  to  see  a  world  that 
is  increasingly  Just  demands  that  we  not 
turn  our  backs  in  this  area  on  the  have- 
not  nations  of  the  world. 

Thus,  there  is  a  further  effort  needed 
to  deal  with  energy  problems  in  an  or- 
derly and  coordinated  way  This  involves 
the  role  to  be  played  in  world  energy 
markets  by  the  oil-exporting  states, 
themselves 

If  our  initial  efforts  to  increase  other 
supplies  of  energy  and  to  limit  consump- 
tion begin  to  succeed,  the  nature  of  the 
world  energy  economy  can  begin  to 
change  When  these  efforts  begin  to 
moderate  the  rising  pressure  of  demand 
for  oil  from  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa,  there  will  be  a  rising  self-interest 
In  these  producer  countries  for  stability 
In  world  energy  markets.  Even  in  the 
near  future,  it  is  possible  that  concern 
for  stability,  for  economic  development. 
for  productive  Investments,  and  for  the 
future  of  the  International  economy  will 
create  areas  of  common  Interests  between 
producers  and  consumers  of  oil  This 
could  happen  now.  despite  today's  strong 
bargaining  position  of  the  producers  and 
the  current  political  motivations  of  the 
Arab  states 

It  la  time,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
energy  problems  of  both  exporting  and 
Importing  countries  together  It  la  time 
to  search  for  areas  of  common  agree- 


ment. And  It  Is  time  to  begin  looking  sys- 
tematically at  the  worldwide  dimensions 
of  energy  affairs. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
ternational effort  to  explore  all  dimen- 
sions of  energy  in  the  International 
economy — wherever  the  energy  comes 
from,  wherever  it  goes,  whatever  form  it 
takes. 

There  are  obvious  precedents  for  such 
an  effort  in  the  great  institutions  of  the 
world  economy.  There  Is  GAIT,  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
which  provides  the  framework  for  the 
orderly  growth  of  trade  and  for  trade 
negotiations.  There  Is  IMF,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fimd,  which  provides 
greater  certainty  in  monetary  relations 
and  a  focus  for  monetary  reform.  And 
there  Is  the  World  Bank,  which  plays 
such  an  important  role  in  promoting 
economic  development  in  many  areas  of 
the  world. 

But  there  is  no  institution — no  body 
of  agreed  rules  and  procedures — to  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  energy  relations  or 
a  forum  for  reconciling  divergent  energy 
interests. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  in  working  for  the 
creation  of  a  World  Energy  Commission, 
a  worldwide  institution  on  energy,  with 
a  set  of  agreed  rules  and  principles  gov- 
erning International  energy  research, 
production,  and  trade  Today,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  urging  the  President 
to  propose  the  convening  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  of  a  World 
Energy  Conference,  to  Include  all  na- 
tions The  U.N  has  convened  similar 
conferences  In  the  past  In  other  areas 
where  there  are  shared  interests  among 
nations  but  no  effective  way  to  cope  with 
shared  problems,  and  the  UN  should  do 
so  now  on  energy. 

The  World  Energy  Conference  should 
be  designed  to  find  areas  of  long-term 
common  economic  agreement  among 
energy-exporting  and  Importing  states. 
to  focus  on  specific  areas  of  energy  re- 
search, and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
permanent  international  Institutions  and 
arrangements  on  energy  matters. 

This  World  Energy  Conference  could 
become  a  "Bretton  Woods"  on  energy, 
like  the  conference  In  1 944  that  produced 
the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  Thanks  to 
the  foresight  of  the  leaders  who  gathered 
at  Bretton  Woods.  30  years  ago,  we 
mapped  a  plan  that  guided  us  out  of  the 
shattering  consequences  of  World  War 
n  and  set  the  course  of  International  eco- 
nomic affairs  for  a  generation.  The  time 
has  come  to  do  the  same  for  er.ergy.  and 
Bretton  Woods  can  be  our  model. 

In  sum.  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  international  dimen- 
sions of  the  energy  crisis.  Jxist  as  we  are 
now  vigorously  debating  and  developing 
programs  to  meet  our  domestic  need,  so 
we  must  also  respond  to  the  interna- 
tional need  that  so  clearly  exists. 

The  efforts  I  have  proposed — tech- 
nological, economic  and  political — will 
help  the  United  States  to  cope  with  cur- 
rent problems  and  master  future  difficul- 
ties. These  efforts  can  help  us  resolve  the 
dilemmas  that  otherwise  will  face  ua — 


and  that  also  will  face  Europe  and 
Japan — as  we  seek  to  escape  from  our 
present  crisis. 

They  can  help  us  avoid  ever  having  to 
choose  between  oil  and  Israel — or  any 
other  country.  They  can  help  us  to 
reconcile  our  interests  in  secure  energy 
supplies  with  adequate  protection  for  our 
environment.  They  can  begin  stimulating 
cooperation  with  other  oil-importing  na- 
tions. And  they  can  begin  to  shape  a 
larger  international  framework  for  con- 
sidering energy  problems,  a  framework 
that  will  benefit  all  countries. 

There  is  no  magic  answer  to  energy 
problems;  but  there  is  hope  in  careful 
thought  and  timely  action.  The  overall 
lesson  is  clear;  the  United  States  Is  now 
deeply  involved  in  the  world  economy, 
and  will  become  increasingly  involved  as 
years  go  by.  In  addition,  the  line  between 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  is  no  longer 
a  clear  one.  What  we  do  at  home  In  en- 
ergy will  vitally  affect  our  foreign  policy, 
and  our  foreign  policy  In  energy  will 
vitally  affect  the  way  we  live  at  home. 

We  do  not  need  to  fear  these  develop- 
ments, or  react  In  panic,  anger,  or  mis- 
understanding. Nor  do  we  need  to  cut 
ourselves  off  from  the  international  com- 
munity in  our  struggle  to  solve  the  crisis. 
We  can  no  more  become  a  fortress  Amer- 
ica on  energy  than  we  could  do  so  mili- 
tarily a  generation  ago. 

Rather  we  must  make  our  increasing 
interdependence  with  other  nations  work 
to  our  advantage,  and  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  all  countries  willing  to  share 
with  us  the  common  benefits  and  respon- 
sibilities of  international  economic  rela- 
tions. Our  attitudes  are  critical.  We  can 
lose  the  moment,  and  pay  a  heavj'  price 
in  the  future.  Or  we  can  seize  it,  and  help 
to  shape  the  world  energy  economy  in 
ways  that  will  benefit  all  people  every- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  resolution 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference, 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Abourezx).  The  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

8    Rxs.  311 
Resolution  expreulng  the  Ben<«  of  the  S«nat« 

with    respect    to    the   establishment   of    a 

World  Energy  Commission  and  convening 

of  a  World  Energy  Conference 

Whereas.  International  tntde  in  energy  vit- 
ally affects  all  nations: 

Whereas,  it  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  the  future  grrowth  and  stability  of  world 
energy  markets  wUl  depend  on  International 
cooperation: 

Whereas,  there  are  common  Interests  Unk- 
ing all  countries  Involved  In  energy  trade, 
whether  they  are  net  exporters  or  net  Im- 
porters: and 

Whereas.  International  cooperation  In  other 
economic  areas,  through  formal  Institutions, 
has  proved  to  be  critical  for  the  functioning 
of  the  world  economy  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  member  nations:  Therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States — 

( 1 1  should  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
World  Energy  Commission,  following  the 
precedent  set  In  Institutions  like  the  General 
AgT««m«nt  on  TartflTs  and  Trade,  the  Inter- 
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national  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment; 

(2)  should  propose  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  the  convening  of  a  World 
Energy  Conference,  to  Include  all  nations; 
and 

(3)  should  propose  that  this  conference, 
following  detailed  preparations  by  the  United 
Nations,  should  seek  areas  of  long-term  com- 
mon economic  agreement  among  energy  ex- 
porting and  Importing  states  and  consider 
ways  of  creating  a  World  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


*       TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  conduct  of  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Proposed       Sitpplemintal       Appropriations, 
Fiscal  Year  1974,  Executtve  Office  of  the 
President  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-47) 
A   communication   from   the  President  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting    proposed 
supplemental    appropriations   for    the   fiscal 
year  197\  in  the  amount  of  »9 .360.000,  for  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President   (with  ac- 
companying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Proposed  Sxtpplemental  Appropriations,  Fis- 
cal   Year    1974,   Payment   of   Ci.aim8   and 
Judgments  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-49) 
A  communication   from   the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
in  the  amount  of  $10,341,133,  for  the  payment 
of  claims  and  Judgments  rendered  against  the 
United  States   (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

PROPOStD  StrPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  FIS- 
CAL Year  1974.  Department  of  Justice  (S. 
Doc  No.  93-48) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  In  the  amount  of  $500,000.  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  on  Pinal  Determination  of  Claim 
or  Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  final  determination  of  docket  No.  278-B. 
The  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska,  In 
Its  own  right  and  as  the  representative  of, 
or  successor  to,  the  Angoon  Tribe  and  each 
of  the  clans  and  groups  of  the  Angoon  Tribe: 
and  the  Angoon  Tribe,  In  Its  own  right  and 
as  the  representative  of,  or  successor  to,  the 
clans  and  groups  thereof,  plaintiffs,  versus 
the  United  States  of  America,  defendant 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Study  Relating  to  the  Status  or 
North  Pacific  Fur  Seals 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  study  made 
by    that    Department    with    regard    to    the 


status  of  North  Pacific  fur  seals  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Reemployment  Assist- 
ance for  Engineers.  Scientists,  and  Techni- 
cians Unemployed  Because  of  Aerospace  and 
Defense  Cutbacks,"  Department  of  Labor, 
dated  December  5,  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  CI*ARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public   Wo'ks,  with   an   amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  169.  Jolhv  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  feasibility  study  and  to  accept  a  gift 
from  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society 
(Rept.  No.  93-«02). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  5089.  An  act  to  determine  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the 
Chickasaw  N8t;ou.  and  the  Cherokee  Nation 
In  and  to  the  bed  of  the  Arkansas  River  be- 
low the  Canadian  Fork  and  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Oklahoma   (Rept.  No.  93-603). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  10717.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  termi- 
nating Federal  supervision  over  the  prop- 
erty and  members  of  the  Menominee  In- 
dian Tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  a  federally  recog- 
nized, sovereign  Indian  tribe:  and  to  restore 
to  the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  those 
Federal  services  furnished  to  American  In- 
dians, because  of  their  status  as  American 
Indians;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  93- 
604). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Comn.lttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments. 

S.  262.  A  till  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
93-600) . 


RAIL  SERVICES  IN  THE  MIDWEST 
AND  NORTHEAST  REGION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S    REPT.  NO.  93-601) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  December  3,  1973.  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd  (for  Mr.  Hartke).  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  submitted  a 
report  on  the  bill  (S.  2767)  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
and  efficient  rail  services  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast  region  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  FILED  ON  S.  2611,  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  COURT-APPOINTED 
SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  had  the  privilege  of  filing  a 
report  (S.  Rept.  93-595)  on  S.  2611.  to 
establish  an  independent.  court- 
appointed  Special  Prosecutor  to  con- 
tinue the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  Watergate  and  related  offenses.  This 
report,  although  rot  representing  for- 
mally the  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
explains  the  backgrrund,  orovisions,  and 
constitutionality  of  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  reported  by  the  committee  along 
with  an  alternative  measure  calling  for 


the  appointment  of  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor by  tlie  Attorney  General. 

In  October  and  November  the  Judi- 
ciar>-  Committee  held  1 1  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  firing  of  Archibald  Cox 
and  on  various  proposals  to  provide  by 
statute  for  the  appointment  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor.  This  testimony,  along 
with  .submissions  of-many  legal  .scholars, 
including  49  deans  of  many  of  the  most 
prestigious  law  schools  in  the  Nation, 
assuring  us  that  S  2611  was  constitu- 
tionally permissible.  liBs  convinced  me. 
Senator  Hart,  Senator  Bayh,  aiid  our 
many  colleagues  that  only  through  ap- 
pointment of  a  fully  independent  Special 
Prosecutor  can  -ve  be  assured  that  there 
will  be  public  confidence  m  the  thor- 
oughness, vigor,  and  full  independence 
of  the  Watergate  investigation. 

We  are  certainly  mindful  that  some 
of  our  respected  colleagues  disagree  with 
this  approach  and  have  instead  ad- 
vocated statutory  creation  of  a  Special 
Prosecutor  within  the  executive  branch, 
subject  to  Senate  confirniation.  To  the 
extent  that  this  alternative  is  based 
upon  the  view  that  it  represents  th? 
constitutional  limit  to  our  action  in  this 
field,  I  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  To  the  extent 
that  the  proposal  rests  upon  confidence 
that  an  executive  branch  Special  Prose- 
cutor will  really  be  piven  independence — 
that  this  time  the  President  means  what 
he  says — I  believe  that  past  events  cul- 
minating in  the  dismissal  of  Archibald 
Cox  and  the  forced  resignations  of  Elliot 
Richardson  and  William  Ruckelshaus 
provide  little  basis  for  that  confidence. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  not  only 
the  summary  explanation  of  the  pur- 
poses and  workings  of  S.  2611.  but  also 
the  detailed  backgromid  on  the  events 
giving  rise  to  this  legislation  and  the 
comprehensive  discussion  of  constitu- 
tional issues.  I  think  that  it  will  remain 
clear  why  55  Members  of  this  body  initi- 
ally supported  the  bill,  why  the  House 
is  proceeding  on  course  to  passage  of  a 
similar  measure,  and  why  the  Senate 
must  act  promptly  and  favorably  on  it. 

I  thus  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  of  this  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Independent  Special  Prosecutor  Act  or  1973 
amendment 

The  committee  has  made  the  following 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  S.   2611   as  originally   Introduced: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  1.  Ttiat  this  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the 
"Independent  Sjjeclal  Prosecutor  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  Serious  allegations  of  Illegal  acts  of 
high  officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment cannot  under  present  extraordinary 
circumstances  be  fully  and  properly  Investi- 
gated  by   the   executive   branch   Itself. 

(b)  Public  confidence  In  the  Integrity  of 
the  Nation's  crUntnal  Justice  system  can- 
not be  maintained  If  the  Investigation  of 
such  allegations  and  prosecution  of  Illegal 
acts  by  high  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  are  carried  out  under  the 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  itself. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  a  Special  Prose- 
cutor Independent  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  Is  "necessarj-  and  proper"  under 
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article  I.  section  8  of  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  to  inspire  the  enforcement  oX 
the  criminal  laws  and  tl>e  due  adnUnistra- 
tlon  of  Justice  tiirougli  a  complete  investi- 
gation of  Bucl)  allegatlona  and  a  vigorous  and 
uncompromlsed  prosecution  of  accused 
offenders 

(d )  A  Special  Prosecutor  Independent  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  should 
property  be  appolntetfiby  the  judicial  branch 
of  Govemixtent.  and  article  II.  section  2  of 
the  Consiltutlon  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides authority  for  Congress  to  vest  such  ap- 
pointment "In  the  courts  of  law". 

(e)  The  establishment  of  an  Independent 
Special  Prosecutor  Is  an  appropriate  exercise 
of  the  power  under  article  I.  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  "exer- 
cise exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases  what- 
soever" over  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  that 
many  such  activities  are  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred In  the  District. 

"  Appoint  ment 

"Sac.  3.  (axn  The  United  States  District 
Court  (or  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  appoint,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  a  Special  Prosecutor  who  shall 
have  the  duties  and  powers  prescribed  in  this 
Act.  The  district  court,  sitting  en  banc,  shall 
designate  a  panel  of  three  of  lt»  members 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  panel).  The 
panel  shall  promptly  appoint  a  Special  Prose- 
cutor with  the  experience,  abdltles,  and  rep- 
utation neceosaxy  to  perform  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office. 

'Vacancies 

"(2)  The  panel  shall  fill  promptly  any  va- 
cancy which  may  occur  thereafter  In  the  po- 
sition of  Special  Prosecutor.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  panel.  Itself,  shall  t>e  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  designation  of  the 
panel. 

"f>is<7tuiI</?ca(Um 

•■(3)  No  member  of  the  district  cowrt  who 
has  supervised  any  grand  Jury  or  presided  at 
any  criminal  trial  pertaining  to  matters  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Prosecutor 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the  panel. 
Participation  In  the  designation  of  the  panel 
shall  not  disqualify  a  Judge  In  a  proceeding 
In  which  the  Special  Proeecutor  or  his  staff 
Is  Involved  However,  any  Judge  who  serves  on 
the  panel  is  disqualified  from  participating 
In  any  proceeding  In  which  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor or  his  staff  Is  Involved  in  this  official 
capacity. ". 

(b>  The  Special  Prosecutor  Is  authorized 
and  directed  and  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction, to  Investigate,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, and  prosecute  against  and  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States: 

(1)  offenses  arising  out  of  the  unauthor- 
ized entry  Into  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee headquarters  at  the  Watergate: 

(2)  other  offenses  arising  out  of  the  1973 
Presidential  election: 

(3)  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  President,  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, or  members  of  the  White  House 
staff: 

(4)  all  other  matters  heretofore  referred 
to  the  former  Special  Prosecutor  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Attorney  General  (28 
CPR.  0  37,  rescinded  October  34.  1973);  and 

(5)  offenses  relating  to  or  arising  out  of 
any  such  matters. 

8rc  4  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  with  respect  to  the 
matters  set  forth  In  section  3  of  this  Act: 

(1)  to  conduct  proceedings  before  grand 
Junes  and  other  Investigations  he  deems 
necessary: 

(2)  to  review  all  docrrmentary  evidence 
available  from  any  source: 

(31  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  contest 
the  assertion  of  Executive  Privilege  or  any 
other  testimonial  privilege: 

(4)  to  receive  appropriate  national  secu- 
rity clearance  and  review  alt  evidence  sought 


to  be  withheld  on  grounds  of  national  secu- 
rity and  If  necessary  contest  in  court,  includ- 
ing where  appropriate  through  participation 
In  camera  proceedings,  any  claim  of  priv- 
ilege or  attempt  to  withhold  evidence  on 
grounds  of  national  security; 

(5)  to  make  application  to  any  Federal 
court  for  a  grant  of  Immunity  to  any  witness, 
consistent  with  applicable  statutory  require- 
ments, or  for  warrants,  subpenaa,  or  other 
court  orders; 

(6)  to  Initiate  and  conduct  prosecutions 
In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  frame 
and  sign  Indictments,  file  informations,  and 
handle  all  aspects  of  any  cases  over  which  he 
has  Jurisdiction  under  thu  Act,  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  and 

(7)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  to  exercise  all  other  powers  as  to  the 
conduct  or  crUninal  investigations  and  prose- 
cutions within  his  Jurisdiction  which  would 
otherwise  tie  vested  In  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  United  States  attorney  under  the 
provisions  of  chapters  31  and  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  301.6103(a) -l(q)  title  36,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  and  act  as  the  attorney 
for  the  Government  In  such  Investigations 
and  prosecutions  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure, 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  All  materials,  tapes,  documents, 
files,  work  In  process,  Information,  and  all 
other  property  of  whatever  kind  and  descrip- 
tion relevant  to  the  duties  eniunerated  In 
section  3  hereof,  tangible  or  Intangible,  col- 
lected by,  developed  by.  or  in  the  possession 
of  the  former  Special  Prosecutor  or  his  staff 
established  pursuant  to  regulation  by  the 
Attorney  General  (28  CJJt.  0.37,  rescinded 
October  24,  1973).  aball  be  delivered  into  the 
possession  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act. 

(b)  All  Investigations,  prosecutions,  cases, 
litigation,  and  grand  Jury  or  other  proceed- 
ings initiated  by  the  former  Special  Prose- 
cutor pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Attorney 
General  (38  CFR.  0  37,  rescinded  October 
24,  1973),  shall  be  continued,  as  the  Special 
Prosecutor  deems  appropriate,  by  him,  and 
he  shall  become  successor  counsel  for  the 
United  States  In  all  such  proceedings,  not- 
withstanding any  substitution  of  counsel 
made  after  October  20,  1973. 

Sec.  6.  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  have 
power  to  appoint,  fix  the  compvensatlon.  and 
assign  the  duties  of  such  employees  as  he 
deems  necessary,  including  but  not  limited 
to  Investigators,  attorneys,  and  part-time 
consultants,  without  regard  to  the  provision 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  without  regard  to  chapter  SI  and  sub- 
chapter En  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rat*  for  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  6332  of  such  title. 
The  Special  Prosecutor  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest any  officer  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, or  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, to  provide  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  assistance  as  he  deems  necessary,  and 
any  such  officer  ahall  comply  with  such  re- 
quest. Assistance  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to,  af- 
fording to  the  Special  Prosecutor  full  ac- 
cess to  any  records,  files,  or  other  mate- 
rials relevant  to  matters  within  his  Juris- 
diction and  use  by  the  Special  Prosecutor 
of  the  Investigative 'and  other  services,  on  a 
priority  basis,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

Sec,  7  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  furnish  the  Special  Prosecutor  with 
such  offices,  equipment,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices as  are  authorized  to  l>e  furnished  to  any 
other  acency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  Special  Prosecutor  bLaU 


submit  to  the  Congress  directly  requests  for 
such  funds,  facilities,  and  legislation  as  he 
shall  consider  necessary  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act,  and  such  re- 
quests shall  receive  priority  consideration  by 
tJje  Congress. 

Sec.  9.  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  carry 
out  his  duties  under  this  Act  within  two 
years,  except  as  necessary  to  complete  trial 
or  appellate  action  on  indictments  then 
pending 

"Sec.  10.  The  panel  has  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive power  to  dismiss  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor. TTie  only  grounds  for  removal  are  gross 
Impropriety,  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  or 
physlcail  or  mental  disability  preventing  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities  under  the  Act." 

Sec.  11.  The  Special  Prosecutor  solely  shall 
exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
specified  herein.  Neither  the  Chief  Judge  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  any 
other  officer  in  the  United  States  shall  have 
any  authority  to  direct,  countermand,  or  in- 
terfere with  any  action  taken  by  the  Special 
Prosecutor  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Neither  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  other 
officer  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  any 
authority  to  remove  the  Special  Prosecutor 
from  office. 

Sec  12.  The  Special  Prosecutor  Is  author- 
ized from  time  to  time  to  make  public  such 
statements  or  reports  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate and  Is  authorized  and  directed  upon 
completion  of  his  duties  to  submit  a  final 
such  statement  or  report  to  the  Congresb  and 
the  President. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  nriay  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Expedited  review  procedure 

"Sec  14.  (a)(1)  Any  objection  by  a  person 
who  is  the  subject  at  an  indictment  or  in- 
formation to  the  authority  of  the  6i>eclal 
Prosecutor  under  the  Constitution  to  frame 
and  sign  indictments  or  informations  and  to 
prosecute  offenses  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  raised  by  nwjtion  to  dismiss 
the  Indictment  or  information.  Such  motion 
shall  be  made  within  twenty  days  of  notice 
of  the  Indictment  oc  Information,  or  before 
entry  of  a  plea.  The  making  of  such  a  motion 
Shall  not  preclude  the  making  of  motions 
on  other  grounds  as  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Persons  who 
are  the  subjects  of  an  indictment  or  In- 
formation on  the  date  this  Act  becomes  ef- 
fective shall  raise  such  objection  within 
twenty  days  of  notice  that  the  Act  has  be- 
come effective. 

"(2)  The  district  court  shall  Immediately 
certify  any  motion  made  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  that  circuit,  which  shall  hear  the  motion 
sitting  en  banc. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  rule,  any  decision  on  the  motion 
shall  be  reviewable  by  appeal  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Such 
appeal  must  be  brought  within  ten  days  from 
the  ruling  on  the  motion. 

"14)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  advance  on  the  docket  and  to  ex- 
pedite to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
disposition  of  any  motion  filed  pursuant  to 
subsection   (a)  (1) . 

"(6)  Except  as  provided  In  this  subsection, 
no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  consider 
any  objection  to  the  validity  of  an  indict- 
ment or  Information  or  a  conviction  ba.<:ed 
on  the  lack  of  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Special  Prosecutor  to  frame 
and  to  sign  Indictments  and  Inforniatlons 
and  to  prosecute  offenses  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

"(6)  The  Special  Prosecutor  and  anyone 
acting  on  his  behalf  shall  be  deemed  a  per- 
son authorized  to  be  present  during  sessions 
of  a  grand  Jury,  notwithstanding  any  later 
Judicial    determinations    regarding    his    au- 
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tborlty  to  frame  and  to  sign  indictments 
and  Informations  and  to  prosecute  offenses 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)(1)  A  person  aggrieved  by  any  act  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor  may  bring  an  action 
or  file  an  appropriate  motion  challenging  his 
constitutional  authority  under  this  Act  and 
for  appropriate  relief.  Such  an  action  or 
motion  shall  be  filed/  within  twenty  days  of 
notice  of  the  act  to  Which  objection  Is  had. 
The  district  court  sh^l  immediately  certify 
all  questions  of  constitutionality  of  this  Act 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
that  circuit,  which  shall  hear  the  matter  sit- 
ting en  banc. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  rule  any  decision  on  a  matter  cer- 
tified under  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  re- 
vlevrable  by  appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Such  appeal 
must  be  brought  within  ten  days  of  the  court 
of  appeals  decision. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket  and 
to  expedite  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
the  disposition  of  any  question  certified  un- 
der subsection   (b)(1). 

"(c)  In  addition  to  any  other  civil  or 
criminal  relief  against  Interference  with  the 
performance  of  his  duties  to  which  the 
Special  Prosecutor  appointed  under  this  Act 
may  be  entitled,  he  may  bring  an  action  for 
Injunctive  relief  against  any  interference, 
or  threatened  Interference,  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  or  with  his  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  under  this  Act,  or  against  failure 
to  cooperate  with  him  as  required  by  this 
Act,  by  any  officer  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Any  defense  to 
such  action  which  challenges  the  authority 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor  under  the  Consti- 
tution, or  othervrtse  calls  into  question  the 
constitutionality  of  this  Act  shall  be  inter- 
posed within  twenty  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
complaint. 

"(2)  An  action  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
(1)  shall  be  brought  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  which  shall  hear  the  matter,  sit- 
ting en  banc.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  rule  any  decision  on  the 
matter  shall  be  reviewable  by  appeal  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Such  appeal  must  be  brought  within  ten 
days  of  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket  and 
to  expedite  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
the  disposition  of  any  action  brought  pursu- 
ant to  section  (c)  (1 ) . 

"(d)  The  expedited  review  procedures  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  challenge 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  Insofar  as  any  question  presented 
shall  have  been  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
that  the  previous  determination  occurred  in 
litigation  Involving  other  parties.". 

Summary 

i    a  court-appointed  special  prosecutor   is 

necessary 

We  face  a  drastic  loss  of  public  trust  in 
the  integrity  of  the  Government  and  Its  sys- 
tem of  Justice.  This  disillusionment  is  not 
hard  to  understand.  For  more  than  a  year,  an 
endless  series  of  disclosures,  deceptions,  and 
admissions — some  shocking,  some  tragic, 
some  bizzarre — have  marched  across  the 
headlines. 

The  Watergate  break-In.  ITT,  the  Milk 
Fund,  Illegal  wiretaps,  the  EUsberg  psychi- 
atrist burglary,  the  Hoffa  clemency,  the 
Hughes  gift,  San  Clemente,  the  Enemies 
List,  perjury,  document  destruction,  defiance 
of  the  courts,  "the  Saturday  Night  Massacre." 
missing  tapes,  and  now  the  "tape  gap": 
These  are  the  sources  of  distrust  and  the 
legacy    of    "Watergate" — a    word    that    now 


stands  for  a  whole  array  of  alleged  offenses, 
corrosion  of  law  enforcement,  and  abuse 
of  the  public  trust. 

We  must  ensure  that  the  guilty  are  prose- 
cuted and  the  Innocent  are  cleared.  We  must 
take  steps  to  safeguard  against  future 
abuses.  But  neither  task  Is  the  most  urgent 
or  difficult  challenge.  That  challenge  Is  some- 
how to  restore  public  trust  In  government 
and  In  the  administration  of  Justice. 

The  first  requirement  Is  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  public  confidence  that  the  Water- 
gate Investigation  will  proceed  with  com- 
plete Independence  and  full  vigor.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  central  point  emphasized 
by  numerous  congressional  leaders.  The 
American  Bar  Association,  49  law  school 
deans,  the  Nation's  leading  legal  scholars, 
and  many  media  and  public  Interest  spokes- 
men Is  a  point  intuitively  clear  to  every 
American:  //  the  President  or  his  subordi- 
nates select  the  Special  Prosecutor,  or  have 
any  opportumty  to  restrict  or  infience  him,  it 
will  cast  a  cloud  over  the  credibility  of  the 
investigatiOTi — no  matter  what  the  Prosecu- 
tor's personal  reputation  and  no  matter  what 
the  purported  safeguards. 

Thus  executive  branch  Involvement,  Ad- 
ministration Involvement,  can  have  only 
three  results:  If  the  Special  Prosecutor  is 
fired  In  violation  of  the  safeguards,  the  na- 
tion would  undergo  another  traumatic  blow 
from  which  the  public's  faith  In  government 
would  not  soon  recover.  If  the  Investigation 
produces  charges  against  the  President,  many 
will  suspect  the  Special  Prosecutor  was  ex- 
cessively zealous  or  unfair  In  order  to  dem- 
onstrate  his   Independence. 

But  most  dangerous  is  the  third  possible 
outcome  of  such  an  Investigation :  If  a  presi- 
dential ly  appointed  Prosecutor  Is  not  dis- 
missed. If  he  is  able  to  "work  out"  disputes 
with  the  White  House,  and  if  after  another 
year  or  mole  the  Prosecutor  presents  no 
charges  agallst  the  President,  there  will  be 
far  too  llttleijublic  confidence  In  the  result. 
Many  crucl^  prosecution  decisions  are  not 
made  public.  The  nation  will  always  wonder 
which  leads  were  not  followed;  what  com- 
promises were  reached  about  documents  that 
might  have  been  sought;  what  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  was  deemed  outside  his  Juris- 
diction by  the  man  whom  the  White  House 
has  selected. 

The  proceedings  In  the  months  ahead  will 
Inevitably  be  too  trying — and  the  final  stakes 
too  great — for  us  to  risk  inconclusive  results 
which  remain  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion. 
We  must  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  such 
a  disastrous  outcome. 

We  must  remove  the  Special  Prosecutor 
from  the  possibility  of  White  House  In- 
fluence, In  appearance  and  in  fact,  as  far  as 
is  constitutionally  permissible.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  Congress  can  constitutionally 
establish  a  Special  Prosecutor  wholly  outside 
the  exectlve  branch  and  completely  removed 
from  the  shadow  of  the  Oval  Office.  Accord- 
ingly, S.  2611  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  court-appointed  Special  Prosecutor, 
removable  only  by  the  court  and  completely 
Independent  from  the  executive  offices  he  is 
to  Investigate.  That  measure  is  now  spon- 
sored by  55  senators. 

After  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  was 
fired,  and  Attorney  General  Elliot  Richardson 
and  Deputy  Attorney  General  William 
Ruckelshaus  resigned,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  held  11  days  of  hearings  on  the 
circumstances  of  Cox's  dismissal  and  on  pro- 
posals for  a  statutory  Special  Prosecutor.  The 
Committee  heard  Cox,  Richardson  and  Acting 
Attorney  General  Robert  Bork  testify  regard- 
ing the  background  and  circumstances  of  the 
dismissal  and  resignations.  Senators  Steven- 
son and  Chiles  testified  on  behalf  of  their 
Individual  proposals  for  a  court-appointed 
prosecutor  (they  are  also  sponsors  of  S.  261 1 ) . 
Senators  Taft  and  Percy  testified  In  favor 
of   their   respective   proposals   for   a   Special 


Prosecutor  within  the  executive  branch 
appointed  by  the  President  or  his  sub- 
ordinate and  subject  to  dismissal  In  accord- 
ance with  specified  procedures. 

In  addition,  an  American  Bar  Association 
representative  testified  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion for  a  court-appointed  prosecutor  outside 
the  executive  branch.  Several  of  the  nation  s 
preeminent  constitutional  scholars  testified 
that  such  an  approach  was  free  of  serious 
doubt  as  to  Its  constitutionality — a  view 
shared  by  a  group  of  equally  eminent  schol- 
ars who  had  already  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

These  hearings  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Watergate  controversy  and  related  investi- 
gations and  disclosures,  the  short-lived  ap- 
pointment of  Cox,  and  the  White  House  ef- 
forts to  resist  and  curtail  his  Investigation. 
On  the  basis  of  the  entire  record.  It  seems 
clear  that  some  legislation  Is  required.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  was  unable  to  resolve 
an  even  division  of  Its  members  as  to  which 
bm  should  be  reported.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  reported,  without  recommenda- 
tion, two  measures:  S.  2611,  our  proposal; 
and  S.  2642,  Senator  Taffs,  which  provides 
for  a  Special  Prosecutor  appointed  by  the 
Administration  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

We  believe  that  a  review  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  our  present  dilemma,  and  of 
the  testimony  at  the  hearing  on  these  bills, 
clearly  indicates  why  a  court-appointed 
prosecutor  Is  preferable. 

Last  spring,  the  revelation  of  a  massive 
Watergate  coverup  and  the  resignation  of 
H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John  Ehrllchman  from 
the  White  House  staff  were  followed  by  a 
growing  list  of  disclosures  about  campaign 
contributions,  wiretapping,  and  the  break-in 
at  Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist's  office.  Pub- 
lic demands  for  an  Independent  Watergate 
prosecutor,  echoed  in  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican bar,  were  resolved,  for  the  time  being, 
in  the  course  of  the  confirmation  hearings 
on  Elliot  Richardson's  nomination  to  be  At- 
torney General. 

Richardson  was  confirmed,  and  legislation 
establishing  a  Special  Prosecutor  outside  the 
executive  branch  was  deferred,  only  upon  the 
explicit  condition  of  Cox's  Independence^ 
endorsed  by  the  White  House — and  upon  the 
express  expectation  that  Cox's  charter  would 
be  adequate  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  Integrity  of  the  Investigation. 

Now  the  Presidents  commitment  to  the 
Independence  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  has 
proven  inadequate.  And  the  charter  arrange- 
ment for  a  Special  Prosecutor  within  the 
executive  branch  is  no  longer  capable  of 
stilling  public  doubts  about  Improper  WTiita 
House  hindrance  of  or  Influence  upon  the 
Investigation.  The  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings revealed  presidential  exploration  of 
Cox's  dismissal  as  early  as  last  July  and  cast 
the  gravest  doubt  on  the  official  reasons  given 
for  his  actual  firing  In  October. 

The  testimony  of  Cox  and  Richardson  re- 
vealed a  steady  stream  of  White  House  ef- 
forts to  delay,  detour  and  even  derail  Cox's 
Investigation  into  areas  the  President  or  his 
staff  considered  sensitive.  Requests  for  im- 
portant documentary  evidence  were  rejected 
or  frustrated.  Complaints  were  constantly 
made  about  the  subjects  which  Cox  felt  It 
was  his  duty  to  probe.  As  recent  events  In- 
dicate, these  efforts  have  continued. 

This  history  does  not  suggest  a  White 
House  desire  to  facilitate  and  expedite  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  charges,  but  rather  a 
continuing  reluctance  to  cooperate.  The  pub- 
lic Is  aware  of  this  track  record.  The  prospiect 
of  a  credibly  independent  investigation  by  a 
Special  Prosecutor  within  the  executive 
branch  has  been  permanently  tarnished. 

n.    THE    PROVISIONS    OF    S.     2811 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  2611,  as  amended 
In  Committee,  the  power  to  appoint  a  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  Is  vested  In  the  entire  United 
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states  DlatTJct  Court  for  th«  District  of  Co- 
lumbU,  rather  than  In  the  Chief  Judge  The 
power  would  be  exerrlse<t  through  a  three- 
Judge  panel  deetgnated  by  the  full  court, 
and  no  member  of  that  three-Judge  panel 
could  sit  on  matter*  tnvolnng  the  Special 
Proeecutor. 

8  3«tl  proTtdes  a  statutory  guarantee  that 
the  Special  Proeecutor  will  have  the  sanw 
Jurtadtctlon  given  to  Cox  under  hie  charter 
and  to  his  succeeaor  under  the  reiaexied  gu»d*- 
ilnee. 

Similarly,  the  powers  granted  the  Special 
Prosecutor  under  this  act  are  those  con- 
ferred upon  Cox  and  his  successor  to  con- 
duct all  aspects  of  grand  Jury  proceedings, 
other  Investigations,  and  subeeciuent  proas 
cutloos  and  appeals  His  authority  to  super- 
sede the  Attorney  General  or  appropriat* 
United  States  Attorneys  with  regard  to  pow- 
ers rested  by  statute  m  them  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  his  duty  is 
spelled  out  In  more  detail  than  was  true  In 
the  original  Cox  guidelines  So  ts  his  power 
to  contest  claims  of  privilege  on  grounds  of 
national  security 

The  Special  Prosecutor  appointed  under 
this  act  would  receive  all  the  aies  and  other 
information  of  his  predecessors  and  would 
be  substituted  as  couiisel  In  all  pending  pro- 
ceedings. 

As  aunended.  the  bill  provMea  for  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor's  removal  by  the  three-Judge 
selection  panel  for  gross  impropriety,  dere- 
liction of  duty  or  Incapacity  In  addition,  of 
course,  be  could  be  impeached  or  Congress 
could  abolish  the  Office  of  Special  Prosecu- 
tor entirely  should  the  need  arise 

Within  these  limits  on  clear  abuse,  how- 
ever, the  Special  Proeecutor  would  be  free 
from  interference  or  control  by  either  the 
Jtldlclary.  vhich  hat  no  "prosecutorial  du- 
tiet"  under  tnis  act.  or  by  any  member  of  the 
executive  branch. 

While  we  are  convinced  the  entire  bill 
would  be  upheld  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
congressional  power  under  the  Constitution. 
8.  2611  provides  several  channels  for  a  rapid 
test  of  Its  constitutionality  In  particular, 
the  risk  of  any  convictions  being  voided  has 
been  eliminated  Defendants  would  have  to 
challenge  the  act  promptly  upon  their  In- 
dictment with  an  expedited  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  addition,  the  Special 
Proeecutor  could  seek  to  enjoin  interference 
from  any  other  proeecutor  already  on  the  Job. 
There  would  be  no  overlap. 

ni.  coNsrrrcTioNALrrY  or  s  isil 
The  power  to  enact  S.  3611  rests  squarely 
on  the  express  authority  of  Congress,  under 
Article  II.  Section  3.  to  vest  the  appolnt- 
vasnl  of  any  inferior  offlcer  it  deems  appro- 
priate in  the  courts.  It  does  not  require  any 
loose  construction  of  the  Constitution  "In- 
ferior officer"  In  this  constitutional  sense 
means  any  official  other  than  Uiose  specif- 
ically enumerated  In  Article  II,  Section  3. 

Opponents  of  S.  3611  have  urged  that  a 
proeecutor  oould  not  be  court-appointed  be- 
cause his  duties  are  supposed  to  be  Inherently 
and  exclusively  functions  of  the  executive 
branch.  But  the  controlling  Supreme  Court 
decision  under  this  provision.  Exparte  Sie- 
bold,  holds  that  such  appointment  may  be 
vested  in  the  Judiciary  even  t/  the  dutie*  of 
the  office  are  uhoU)/  executive  in  nature,  as 
long  as  Judicial  appointment  Is  not  "In- 
congruous.' given  the  nature  of  the  office. 
Not  only  Ls  there  an  obvious  relationship 
between  the  Judiciary  and  the  conduct  of 
criminal  proseciitlons,  but  In  these  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  It  does  seem  "Incon- 
gruous" to  let  the  President  or  his  sub- 
ordinates appoint  the  person  charged  with 
Investigating  the  White  House  Itself 

Vesting  the  appolntntent  power  In  the 
courts  does  not  undermine  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers.  First.  It  does  not  confer 
executive  duties  oa  the  courts.  We  do  not 
say   the   Piesldeut  performs   judxial  duties 


merely  because  he  appoints  ^deral  Judges; 
Congress  does  not  do  ao  If  It  removes  Judges 
by  Impeachment.  And  when  courts  appoint 
defense  attorneys  for  Indigents,  they  do  not 
thereby  perform  the  duties  of  trial  counsel. 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  Special  Prosecutor 
would  be  Independent  of  the  executive's 
control  does  violate  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine  Under  our  Constitution,  power  Is 
dispersed  among  the  three  separate  branches 
of  government  so  that  each  might  check  and 
balance  the  others — not  to  insulate  the  Presi- 
dent from  effective  control  To  Invoke  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  to  prevent  In- 
d«Tper>dent  InvestlgaUon  of  criminal  conduct 
In  the  executive  branch  Is  to  stand  the  doc- 
trine on  Its  head 

Plnally.  the  expert  testimony  establishes 
that  there  Is  no  problem  In  denying  the  Pres- 
ident power  to  remove  the  Special  Prosecutor. 
The  basic  constitutional  rule  Is  that  the 
removal  power  follows  the  power  to  appoint. 
If  the  court  can  be  given  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment. It  may  also  hold  the  exclusive 
power  of  removal  The  landmark  Myers  case 
reaffirmed  this  rule,  holding  that  where  the 
President  appoints  an  officer  within  the 
executive  branch.  Congress  may  not  restrict 
the  President's  removal  power  Sut>aequently. 
the  Supreme  Court  indicated  that  Myers  does 
not  apply  to  offices  such  as  regulatory  com- 
missioners which  are  specifically  designed  to 
ensure  Independence  from  the  White  House. 
The  Special  Prosecutor  comes  within  this 
exception.  Unlike  other  otBoes  for  which 
Congress  has  vested  the  appointment  power 
In  the  courts,  the  whole  purpose  in  creating 
the  office  is  to  insulate  the  Special  Prosecutor 
from  t\c  control,  influence,  or  the  appearance 
of  influence  by  the  Chief  Eteeuttve. 

In  summary.  S  3611  relies  upon  an  explicit 
constitutional  provision  which  authorizes  Its 
procedure.  While  emergency  is  no  basis  for 
circumventing  constitutional  limits,  the  Con- 
stitution was  admirably  designed  to  be 
adaptable  to  unforeseen  national  crises.  The 
present  situation  Is  a  clear  example,  and  Ar- 
ticle 11,  Section  a  permits  Congress  to  act. 

DlaCt7SSION    AND    Analtbis 

I.  orricE  or  spsctal  mosxctrroa 
a.  Introduction 

October  19  and  30.  1973.  were  two  of  the 
moet  extraordinary  days  In  American  history 
and  presented  this  nation  with  one  of  the 
moet  traumatic  crises  of  recent  times.  On 
October  19,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  that  he  would  neither  com- 
ply with  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  nor  appeal  Its  ruling  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Instead,  he  would  seek  to 
impose  what  be  termed  a  "compronxlse"  upon 
a  number  of  participants  In  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  Watergate  investigation. 
Palling  to  gain  their  ftiU  agreement,  how- 
ever, the  President  on  October  30  ordered 
the  dismissal  of  the  Watergate  Special  Prose- 
cutor and  forced  the  resignations  cd  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  and  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

The  events  leading  up  to  this  bizarre  se- 
quence contain  significant  lessons  for  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  And, 
viewed  in  the  context  of  constant  assurances 
by  the  President  of  a  full,  thorough,  and  in- 
dependent Watergate  investigation,  they  led 
inexorably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reins 
on  the  Investigation  must  be  completely  and 
peroianently  removed  from  the  offices  of  the 
executive  branch  and  placed  within  the 
h.uids  of  a  fully  independent,  court-ap- 
pointed Special  Prosecutor.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  S.  2611  to  create  that  independent  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  and  to  establish  guidelines  for 
the  successful  culmination  of  the  Watergate 
and  related  Investigations. 

b.  Initial  proposals 

Durln;;  the  wL:ter  of  1973  It  became  clear 
th^t  there  bad  been  an  attempt  to  cover 


tip  events  siarroundlng  the  1973  break-In  at 
the  Democratic  Committee  National  Head- 
quarters In  the  Watergate  Complex  Officials 
of  the  executive  branch,  according  to  news 
stories,  had  not  been  telling  the  public  all 
they  knew  about  the  Watergate  break- in 
or  Its  aftermath  and  had  been  Involved  in 
diverting  or  obstructing  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's investigation  The  Department's  own 
investigations  of  the  ITT  affair  and  cam- 
paign "dirty  tricks"  had  been  minimal  and 
Incomplete  Thus,  the  public  demanded  that 
the  prosecution  of  Watergate  and  similar  po- 
litically sensitive  offenses  allegedly  commit- 
ted by  executive  branch  officials  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  normal  operating  structure 
of  the  Justice  Department  and  vested  in  an 
independent  Special  Prosecutor 

A  striking  precedent  was  found  in  the  1934 
Senate  Joint  Resolution,  which  authorized 
the  appolntnvent  of  a  "special  counsel"  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  charges  arising  out 
of  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  Inspired  by  the 
Teapot  Dome  approach,  various  resolutions 
were  Introduced  In  both  houses  of  Congress 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  an  Independ- 
ent special  proeecutor.  (Eg.  8  Res.  105; 
S  Res  106:  8  Res  109;  H  Res  367:  H  Res. 
308:  H  Res.  369).  On  May  1,  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  a  special  prosecutor  (119 
Cong    Rec    8    8032.   May   I.    1973,   daily  ed  ) 

Calls  for  the  appointment  of  an  independ- 
ent Special  Proeecutor  also  came  from  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg, 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader,  and  ABA 
President  Robert  Meserve  By  May  4,  74  per- 
cent of  those  Interviewed  In  a  special  Oallup 
Poll  stated  that  they  thought  someone  out- 
side the  Nixon  administration  should  be 
appointed  to  conduct  the  Watergate  Investi- 
gation. 

C.  Independence  of  the  Prosecutor 
1.  The  President's  Commitment 

In  the  wake  of  the  resignations  of  top 
White  House  aides  H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John 
Ehrllchman  and  of  Attorney  Oeneral  Richard 
Klelndlenst,  even  the  President  appeared  to 
recognize  and  accede  to  the  public  demand 
for  a  Special  Prosecutor.  He  also  placed  the 
full  weight  of  his  office  behind  the  concept 
of  full  Independence  for  the  Sp>ectal  Prose- 
cutor. In  his  April  30  statement  announcing 
the  nomination  of  Elliot  L.  Richardson  to  t>e 
Attorney  Oeneral  the  President  stated : 

I  have  given  him  absolute  authority  to 
make  all  decisions  bearliig  upon  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Watergate  case  and  related 
matters.  I  have  instructed  him  that  if  he 
should  consider  It  appropriate,  he  has  the 
authority  to  name  a  special  supervising 
prosecutor  for  matters  arising  out  of  the 
case. 

Whatever  may  appear  to  have  been  the 
case  before,  whatever  Improper  activities 
may  yet  be  discovered  In  connection  with 
this  whole  sordid  affair.  I  want  the  American 
people.  I  want  you  to  know  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  during  my  terms  as 
President.  Justice  will  be  pursued  fairly. 
fully,  and  Impartially,  no  matter  who  is 
Involved.  ...  (9  Presidential  Documents 
434-435.) 

The  following  morning,  Presidential  press 
secretary  Ronald  Zlegler  confirmed  the  Presi- 
dent's commitments  and  said  that  Richard- 
son had  been  given  "total  authority  and  to- 
tal flexibility,"  and  that  Richardson  had  been 
told  that  the  President  "ruled  nothing  out" 
(See  New  York  Times.  May  3.  1973,  "Some 
New  Questions"  by  R.  W.  Apple  Jr  )  During 
Richardson's  confirmation  hearings,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was  constantly 
assured  that  the  Watergate  Investigation 
would  be  fuUy  Independent  Said  Richardson: 
"The  President  has  told  me  that  he  does  not 
want  to  be  informed";  "Tbe  President  has 
said  that  I  am  to  have  authority  over  these 
Investigations  and  prosecutions,   that  I  am 
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to  press  them  to  a  conclusion  no  matter  who 
is  hurt."  And  again :  "There  would  be  no  un- 
derstanding or  requirement  or  expectation  on 
the  pert  of  the  President  that  he  would  be 
informed  or  notified  of  any  action,  no  matter 
who  was  involved."  (Hearings  Be-ore  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Unlt*^  States 
Senate.  93d  Cong  .  1st  Sess..  on  Nomination 
of  EUlot  I.  Richardson  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  37.  hereinafter  rited  as  "Richardson 
Heartngs"  I  Richards^;!  repeated  the  follow- 
ing week:  The  President  is  "pledged  to  a  full 
and  thorough  Investigation.  He  is  pledged  to 
cooperate  in  assuring  that  all  the  facts 
emerge  " 

Now,  In  those  circumstances,  given  the 
kinds  of  public  Interest  at  stake,  for  the 
President  to  intervene  in  the  matter  of  the 
appointment  or  the  way  the  special  prosecu- 
tor does  his  Job  and  so  on.  would  be  totally 
at  vartanoe  with  the  whole  approach  he  set 
forth  It  Just  will  not  happen.  (Richardson 
Hearings  at  73-73  1 

Further  evidence  of  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  the  Special  Proeocutors  Inde- 
pendence were  given  tbe  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee by  the  Senate  Minority  Leader.  Speaking 
from  the  dais.  Senator  Scott  stated: 

Now,  th*>  Prpsldejit  this  morning  made  It 
c>«ar  to  me  ths'  he  will  In  no  way  Intervene 
In  the  selection  of  tiie  proijecutar  nor  in  tbe 
condtict  of  hte  office,  nor  In  his  final  report; 
that  the  Investigation  must  proceed  without 
fear  or  favor  to  the  full  and  complete  truth 
and  toward  the  final  fixing  of  responsibility 
through  the  Judicial  proces.'i  .  .  We  start 
with  the  assurances  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wishes  a  complete,  total,  ab- 
solute and  utter  investigation  to  the  end. 
to  the  truth,  and  the  ultimate  consequences. 
(Richardson  Heartngs  at  46— 46  ) 

Finally,  on  May  32.  following  Richardson's 
last  day  of  testimony  before  the  Committee, 
the  President  addressed  the  nation  Of  (3ox'b 
determination  to  obtain  the  full  truth,  Mr. 
Nixon  stated.  "In  this  effort,  he  has  my  full 
Bupi>ort."  (9  Presidential  Documents  TO7.) 
a.  The  Confirmation  of  Richardson  and 
the  Compact  With  the  Senate 

The  Senate  had  made  it  clear  that  not  only 
Richardson's  coaHrmation,  but  also  ti\e  de- 
ferral of  Special  Proeecutor  legislation  was 
contingent  ujmo  tbe  appointment  of  a  suf- 
ficiently independent  Special  Prosecutor. 

In  Richardson's  first  few  moments  of  testi- 
mony before  tbe  Committee  on  May  9,  be 
stated: 

I  believe,  Mr  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee,  that  in  ;he  Interest,  first  of 
all,  of  vesting  the  active  direction  of  these 
investigations  and  pposecutioiis  In  tlie  hands 
of  the  most  capable  ptossible  person,  and  in 
the  interest,  also,  of  creating  the  maximum 
possible  degree  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Integrity  of  the  process,  I  should  designate 
a  highly  qualified  and  experienced  Individ- 
ual of  high  character  and  broad  experience 
for  the  role  of  special  prosecutor  in  the 
Watergate  case  and  related  matters.  (Rich- 
ardson Hearings  at  4.) 

On  tbe  matter  of  the  special  proeecutor's 
authority  to  challenge  claims  of  executive 
privilege.  Richardson  stated  somewhat  pro- 
phetically that  "there  Is  an  appropriate  role 
for  tbe  courts  in  the  adjudication  of  a  claim 
of  privilege"  He  continued : 

|I|n  a  crtmlnal  prosecution,  where  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  court  attaches  from  the 
outset.  It  seem  to  me  appropriate  that  the 
court  should  adjudicate  an  issue  artslng  out 
of  a  claim  of  privilege  by  the  executive 
branch  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  President  on 
the  one  side  and  a  prosecutor  of  criminal 
violations  on  the  other. 

It  Is  therefore  my  understanding  that  for 
purposes  of  the  Watergate  investigation  and 
all  the  other  related  matters.  If  such  an  Issue 
should  arise,  the  President  wUl  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  on  one  side  of  that  Issue 
and  that  the  Special  Prosecutor  would  as- 
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sert  his  claim  to  obtain  the  information  or 
tbe  evidence  on  the  other,  and  tbat  if  that 
could  not  be  resolved  otherwise,  then  in  my 
Judgment,  the  issue  would  have  to  be  re- 
solved by  a  court.  (Richardson  Hearings  at 
159). 

"The  Prosecutor  should,  in  my  view,"  said 
Richardson,  "if  he  believes  the  evidence  is 
Important,  press  to  get  It  by  all  Uie  legal 
means  available  to  him."  (Richardson  Hear- 
ings at  57-58.)  "I  cannot  conceive  any  basis 
on  which  I  would  intervene  as  a  practical 
matter,"  he  stated.  "The  asscr'ion  of  the 
right  or  a  claim  to  reach  evidence  should  cer- 
tainly be  within  the  scope  of  the  respon.sibiii- 
tles  of  the  Special  Proeecutor"  iRicliaj-dscn 
Hearings  at  52  ) 

The  Special  Prosecutors  independence  and 
jurisdiction  were  to  be  i?uaran^eed  through 
written  guldeliries  a  charter  nee<.tiBt.ed  by 
the  Attorney  General -deKiirnate  rn  benal5  of 
the  Administration  iuid  the  Commute*  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate.  The  final  char:er  pre- 
sented for  Committee  approval  specified  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  Independence  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor. 

In  exercising  this  authority,  the  ^>ecial 
Prosecutor  will  have  the  greatest  degree  of 
Independence  that  is  consistent  with  the 
Attorney  General's  statutory  accountability 
for  all  matters  falling  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Attorney 
Oeneral  will  not  countermand  or  interfere 
with  the  Special  Prosecutor's  decisions  or 
actions.  TTie  Special  Prosecutor  will  deter- 
mine whether  Eind  to  what  extent  he  will 
inform  or  consult  with  the  Attorney  General 
about  the  conduct  of  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  Special  Prosecutor  will  not 
be  removed  from  bis  duties  except  for  ex- 
traordinary Improprieties  on  his  part.  (Rich- 
ardson Hearings  at  145.) 

The  next  day  the  nomination  of  Elliot 
Richardson  to  be  Attorney  Oeneral  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  vote.  Each  Sen- 
ator speaking  on  the  nomination  referred  to 
the  appointment  of  an  independent  Special 
P^rosecutor  as  an  integral  part  of  Richard- 
son's obtaining  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  American  public.  The  Senate 
approved  the  nomination  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  (119  Cong.  Rec  9708-:5,  May  23, 
1973  daily  ed.)  On  May  25  Richardson  look 
his  oath  of  office.  That  same  day.  Archibald 
Cox  was  sworn  in  as  Special  Prosecutor.  The 
charter  under  which  Cox  would  operate  was 
published  as  an  Order  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral in  the  Federal  Register,  and  became  part 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. (88  Ped.  Reg.  14688.) 

Two  points  emerge  sharply  from  a  review 
of  the  events  leading  to  the  confirmation  of 
Richardson  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor.  First,  both  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple thought  they  had  a  clear  commitment 
from  the  President  to  abide  by  the  charter 
governing  the  Independence  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  could  be  removed.  No  amount  of 
technical  distinction  between  the  Attorney 
Oeneral-deslgnate's  testimony  and  the  Pres- 
ident's own  statements  can  rewrite  that  his- 
tory. Second,  It  was  clear  that  the  appolnt- 
mert  of  an  Independent  Special  Prosecutor 
with  a  commitment  of  non-lnierferente  from 
the  White  House  was  not  only  an  express 
condition  of  Richardson's  confirmation  by 
the  Senate;  It  also  Inevitably  was  tbe  bcMis 
on  which  various  bills  for  tbe  establishment 
of  a  Special  Prosecutor  totally  outside  the 
executive  branch  were  iK)t  pressed  by  their 
supporters  to  enactment. 

n.     INTHirEBENCE     WITH     THE     SPECIAL     PROSE- 
CUTOR'S   INVESTICATION 

A.  Introduction 

As  noted  previously,  tbe  appointment  of 

Richardson   and   Cox   was  accompanied   by 

broad    guarantees   from   the    President   and 

high  Administration  spokesmen  that  (1)  tbe 


Special  P»ro6ecutor  would  receive  full  White 
House  cooperation  in  bis  investigation,  (3) 
he  would  be  free  to  follow  all  leads  fuilf 
and  thoroughly,  and  (3|  there  would  be  no 
attempte  to  limit  or  interfere  with  this  Juns- 
dlctlon  The  testimony  elicited  at  the  Con.- 
mriees  recent  hearings,  however  established 
tha»  none  of  these  oi'mmilmenle  was  met. 
Moreover  the  record  clearly  sugpeetE  that 
the  lull  independence  ».  necessary  to  ensure 
a  thorouf:h  and  ccmplete  inveEligtation  by 
a  Special  Proeecutor  cannot  Institutionally 
be  accorded  any  Special  FTosecutor  function- 
ing within  the  control  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Shortly  after  Professor  Cox  took  office,  there 
developed  a  solid,  pjcrslstent  pattern  of  White 
House  efforts  to  contain  his  investigation 
and  to  Impede  it  by  refusing  to  coopterate  in 
providing  necessary  document*  and  other 
evidence 

Always,  of  course,  these  actions  uere 
couched  in  terms  of  either  technical  inter- 
pretation of  Cox's  Jurisdiction  under  hia 
charter,  or  an  alleged  fear  that  the  vigor  of 
the  investigation  was  inspired  by  improper 
motives.  This  White  House  hostility  to  Oox's 
endeavors  culminated  In  the  "Saturday  Night 
Massacre" — not  only  his  dismissal  and  the 
resignations  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  but  also  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Special  Proeecutor,  until 
its  restoration  was  forced  upon  the  Admin- 
istration by  public  pressure. 

Ostensibly.  Mr.  Cox  was  fired  for  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  a  proposed  "compromise" 
on  access  to  presidential  tapes  which  the 
courts  had  ordered  the  White  House  to  pro- 
duce. However,  the  record  of  this  hearing 
reveals  for  all  but  the  most  credulous  that 
this  was  only  the  precipitating  Incident,  If 
not  a  complete  pretext.  The  dlsmlaeal  was 
viltlmately  the  result  of  the  chronic  White 
House  unhapplness  with  the  vigor  and  scope 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor's  investigation. 

In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  reflection 
of  the  record  as  revealed  at  the  bearings,  it  Is 
necessary  to  review  tbe  testimony  in  some 
detail. 

B.  White  House  Attempts  To  Limit  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  Investigation 

Although  Richardaon  testified  that  he 
Initially  felt  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
should  not  become  involved  In  jurisdictional 
issues  concerning  Cox's  investigation,  be 
soon  found  himself  acting  as  the  interme- 
diary between  the  White  House  and  the 
Special  Prosecutor.  On  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, the  'WTilte  House  contacted  Richardson 
to  express  displeastire  with  the  course  and 
extent  of  the  Cox  investigation,  and  Richard- 
son would  frequently  convey  these  concerns 
to  the  Special  Prosecutor. 

Cox  himself  felt  "quite  certain  .  .  .  that 
there  were  a  numljer  of  occasions  on  which 
someone  with  offices  in  tbe  Executive  Office 
Building  or  the  White  House  would  come 
to  believe,  perhaps  rightly,  perhaps  wrongly, 
that  we  were  pursuing  a  certain  line  of  in- 
vestigation that  he  would  then  get  after  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
would  then  call  me."  (Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  US.  Senate. 
93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  on  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor tr.  24-25;  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Pro- 
secutor Hearings".  [Note-references  are  to 
transcript,  not  printed  volume.]) 

Cox  testified,  for  example,  tbat  "almost 
any  activity  in  the  area  of  bugging  or  eaves- 
dropping was  likely  to  lead  to  the  raising  of 
Jiu'lsdlctlonal  questions,"  (Prosecutor  Hear- 
ings tr.  26) 

Cox's  fears  were  confirmed  by  the  former 
Attorney  Oeneral  when  he  testified  that  "Mr. 
Buzhardt  from  time  to  time  communicated 
to  me  the  sense  of  sort  of  chronic  uneasiness 
generated  by  the  scope  of  Mr.  Cox's  activi- 
ties .  .  ."  (Proeecutor  Hearings  p.  60«.)  In 
fact,  Richardson  stated  that  he  had  "no 
doubt"  that    "bad  someone  acting  on  behalf 
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of  the  President  been  able  In  sodm  way  to  do 
aomethtng  about  (the  Cox  role]  maybe  by 
way  of  getting  thlnga  headed  Into  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  or  otherwise  that  might  have 
been  done."  (Prosecutor  Hearings  p.  848.) 
The  record  la  replete  with  specific  instances 
of  attempted  White  House  interference.  As 
early  as  June  19,  only  a  few  weeks  after  Cox 
started  work.  General  Halg  called  Attorney 
General  Richardson  to  complain  of  an  "un- 
Uniited  hunting  license  to  Cox."  and  that 
the  entire  Investigation  was  "blatantly  par- 
tisan." (Prosecutor  Hearings  p.  813.)  Mr. 
Richardson  conceded  that  the  next  day  he 
met  with  Mr.  Cox  to  review  some  of  these 
"Jurisdictional"  Issues,  although  he  could 
not  be  sure  whether  the  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged prior  to  the  phone  call  from  General 
Halg.  (Prosecutor  Hearings,  p.  813.) 

When  an  article  appeared  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  speculating  that  Cox  was  inves- 
tigating the  expenditures  at  the  President's 
home  In  San  Clemente.  there  was  a  c&U  from 
the  President  himself  to  Richardson  on  July 
3.  (Prosecutor  Hearings  pp.  523.  816.)  Al- 
though Cox  already  bad.  for  the  moment,  put 
that  controversy  on  the  bacic  burner,  and 
thereforo  issued  a  denial.  Richardson's  relay 
of  the  \Vhlt«  House's  anger  no  doubt  made 
clear  Its  sensitivity  to  Cox's  exploring  this 
area. 

A  similar  expression  of  White  House  con- 
cern regarding  a  possible  Indictment  of 
Charles  Colson  apparently  was  conununl- 
cated  to  Cox  (Prosecutor  Hearings  p.  241). 
although  testimony  was  In  conflict  on  this 
point  (Prosecutor  Hearings  pp.  592,  844).  Al- 
though Cox  was  not  In  fact  proceeding  toward 
a  Colson  indictment,  the  Inquiry  typified 
the  careful  attention  being  paid  by  the  'White 
House  to  media  reports — accurate  or  not — 
relating  to  the  Special  Prosecutor's  activi- 
ties. 

Several  "Jurisdictional  issues'  were  raised 
concerning  Cox's  activities  with  resp>ect  to 
the  Secret  Service.  Mr.  Cox  described  one  of 
these  Incidents  to  the  Committee  as  follows: 
Some  of  the  staff  were  looking  Into  the 
matter  of  the  use  of  Secret  Service,  and  some- 
times In  conjunction  with  advance  men  or 
local  police,  to  keep  demonstrators,  op- 
ponents from  attending  rallies  In  support  of 
the  President  .  .  .  The  question  was  raised  on 
two  points:  One.  what  business  was  this  of 
ours,  and  two.  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
defending  some  of  the  federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees Involved,  It  was  a  problem  In  co- 
ordination. (Prosecutor  Hearings  pp.  245- 
346  ) 

When  Cox's  staff  sent  out  an  apparently 
broad  questionnaire  concerning  wiretap- 
ping activities  of  the  Secret  Service,  Rich- 
ardson received  a  July  23  phone  call  from 
General  Halg,  stating  that  the  President  was 
"very  uptight  about  Cox"  and  wanted  a 
"tight  line  drawn  around  him"  with  "no 
further  mistakes."  If  this  couldn't  be  done, 
said  Halg.  then  "we  wUl  get  rid  of  Cox." 
(Prosecutor  Hearings,  p.  817.)  Cox  subse- 
quently reduced  the  scope  of  bla  office's 
request. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  July  27.  White  House 
counsel  called  Richardson  to  complain  about 
a  "couple  of  Secret  Service  agents  who  were 
being  subpoenaed"  and  also  to  complain 
about  an  apparent  Cox  Interest  In  the  so- 
called  Huston  plan  for  surreptitious  entry, 
electronic  surveillance  and  the  opening  of 
private  mall.  The  official  document  outlining 
this  plan  Itself  acknowledged  that  some  of 
the  contemplated  activities  were  Illegal.  The 
scheme  was  allegedly  dropped  after  a  brief 
period  because  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  objec- 
tion. The  White  House  objection  to  Cox's 
interest  In  this  subject  was  twofold:  (1)  the 
Administration  claimed  the  plan  Itself  ac- 
knowledged that  some  of  the  contemplated 
activities  were  Illegal;  and  (2)  the  Admin- 
istration argued  that  since  the  full  plan  had 
been   withdrawn    by   the   President   after   a 


very  brief  period.  Cox  could  rest  assured  that 
no  element  of  the  proposal  h«d  ever  been 
implemented. 

Other  White  House  complaints  followed 
shortly  thereafter,  including  a  call  from 
Buzhardt  on  September  11  concerning  Cox's 
investigation  of  the  break-in  Into  the  office 
of  Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist  and  possible 
national  security  defenses  to  any  prosecu- 
tion arising  from  Indictments.  (Prosecutor 
Hearings  p.  837.) 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  these  spe- 
cific White  House  complaints  did  not  di- 
rectly result  In  substantial  reductions  in  the 
scope  of  the  Special  Prosecutor's  Investiga- 
tion. However,  they  undoubtedly  created  an 
atmosphere  in  which  It  was  made  clear  to  the 
Special  Prosecutor  that  bis  examination  of 
Investigative  leads  was  constantly  being  mon- 
itored at  the  highest  levels  of  the  White 
House  and  that  there  are  constant  efforts  to 
delay,  detour,  or  derail  completely  his  activ- 
ities in  several  critical  areas.  These  efforts 
particularly  took  the  form  of  an  Increasing 
White  House  reluctance  to  cooperate  with 
the  Cox  Investigation  or  provide  relevant 
documents  and  materials. 

C.  White  House  refusal  to  cooperate 

Quite  early  In  the  Special  Prosecutor's  In- 
vestigation a  substantial  body  of  documents 
was  requested,  many  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  members  of  the  White  House  staff, 
subjects  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor's  charter.  Cox  testified  that 
"for  the  most  part.  I  must  say  It  seemed 
to  me  that  our  efforts  to  obtain  such  docu- 
ments were  very  unsuccessful."  (Prosecutor 
Hearings. ) 

Cox  testified  that  among  the  Information 
requested  but  not  received  were: 

"All  records  and  logs  reflecting  meetings 
or  telephone  conversations  of  Toung.  Krogh, 
Colson,  Ehrllchman,  Hunt  and  Llddy,  be- 
tween, June  13.  1971.  and  Etecember  31.  1971. 

"Those  dates  embrace  the  various  activities 
of  the  plumbers  and  particularly  the  break- 
in  at  Dr.  Fielding's. 

"Logs  of  meetings  between  the  President 
and  each  of  the  meetings  (sic)  named  in  the 
above  paragraph  during  the  same  period. 

"Three,  all  records  sent  to  or  received  by 
the  individuals  named  above  relating  to  the 
Pentagon  Papers.  Ellsberg.  Fielding.  Hunt, 
Llddy,  Special  Project  Number  One,  Proj- 
ect Odessa  or  Project  O. 

"Fourth,  telephone  conversations  in  those 
dates. 

"Fifth,  all  records  relating  to  the  subjects 
described  above  that  were  removed  from 
Krogh's  files  at  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  delivered  to  the  White  House  or 
Executive  Office  Building  between  Decem- 
ber 1.  1972  and  May  31.  1973.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  that  led  me  to  remark  that 
Presidential  files  had  a  way  of  expanding. 

"Sixth,  all  records  relating  to  the  above 
subjects  described  in  (D)  above  that  were 
transmitted  ftpm  Young  to  ESirllchman  be- 
tween March  23  and  March  27,  1973,  and  on 
AprU  30.  1973   " 

Next,  "All  records  relating  to  subject  de- 
scribed in  (c)  above  that  were  deposited  in 
Presidential  files  on  behalf  of  Ehrllchman, 
Young,  Krogh  or  Colson.  The  letter  also 
asked  for  the  dates  of  deposit  and  the  In- 
dividual. 

And  the  final  one  of  this  parttcualr  group. 
"All  records  relating  to  Wagner  and  Ba- 
roody.  Including  all  records  relating  to  the 
discovery  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  rec- 
ords of  visits  by  Baroody  to  the  White  House 
or  Executive  Building." 

On  the  27th  of  August  we  requested  all 
records  relating  to  Joseph  Kraft,  electronic 
surveillance  of  Joseph  Kraft,  and  then  it 
goes  on  further.  Identification  or  specifics  .  .  . 
After  about  a  month  and  a  half  of  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject,  we  identified  nine 
specific  Items  that  were  particularly  urgent 


among  them,  but  according  to  my  records 
none  of  those  were,  have  yet  been  produced. 
(Prosecutor  Hearings  p.  30-32.) 

Despite  the  renewal  of  the  request  by  the 
new  Special  Prosecutor,  Leon  Jaworskl.  the 
documents  have  yet  to  be  provided  by  the 
White  House. 

Cox's  attempts  to  secure  material  relating 
to  the  Increase  in  milk  price  supports  offer  a 
prototype  of  the  documents  problem  Allega- 
tions bad  been  made  that  the  Administra- 
tion's action  In  raising  milk  price  supports 
were  prompted  by  a  major  campaign  contri- 
bution received  from  the  dairy  Industry  and 
that  other  federal  actions  favorable  to  the 
dairy  Industry  had  been  prompted  by  prom- 
ises of  more  to  come.  Cox's  sununary  of  what 
happens  follows: 

I  was  with  the  Attorney  General  one  day 
and  I  said,  "Look,  the  file  of  papers  on  the 
milk  producers  Is  In  the  possession  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  Civil  Division,  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  it  from  the  President's  coun- 
sel. If  the  Civil  Division  can  see  It.  I  don't  see 
why  I  can't  see  it,"  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said,  "Well.  I  agree  with  you.  I  don't 
see  why  you  can't  see  it.  I  will  tell  them 
to  turn  It  over  to  you.  Just — "  He  stopped 
and  he  said,  "I'd  better  tell  the  President's 
counsel  that  I'm  doing  this  t>efore  I  do  it," 
and  when  he  did  tell  him  be  was  forbidden 
to  turn  it  over.  (Prosecutor  Hearings.  32) 

Cox  was  also  frustrated  In  his  efforts  to 
secure  Internal  Revenue  Service  records  rel- 
evant to  his  examination  whether  IRS  audits 
and  other  activities  were  being  directed  to- 
ward individuals  listed  on  a  White  House 
"enemies"  list.  (Prosecutor  Hearings  841.) 
The  White  House  also  apparently  adopted 
procedures  specifically  designed  to  insulate 
papers  of  government  officials  by  shifting 
them  into  the  category  of  "presidential  pa- 
pers." thereby  attempting  to  avoid  their  re- 
lease to  Cox.  (Prosecutor  Hearings  tr.  31, 
159.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been 
any  substantial  change  In  the  White  House 
attitude  toward  the  release  of  documents 
to  the  Special  Prosecutor.  The  only  defini- 
tive and  unqualified  presidential  statement 
thus  far  made  on  the  subject  Is  definitively 
and  categorically  negative:  "We  will  not  pro- 
vide presidential  documents  to  a  special 
prosecutor."  (October  26  news  conference 
9  Presidential  Documents  1290.) 

Supposedly  it  was  Cox's  refusal  to  cease 
and  desist  in  his  attempts  to  secure  White 
House  documents  which  caused  the  final 
confrontation  over  access  and  ostensibly  led 
to  his  dismissal  on  October  20,  1973.  How- 
ever, the  record  reveals  that,  long  before  the 
question  of  presidential  tapes  and  docu- 
ments ever  arose,  the  White  House  was  con- 
templating the  dismissal  of  Cox. 
D.  The  dismissal  of  the  Special  Prosecutor 

On  October  20,  1973,  Archibald  Cox  was 
dismissed  as  special  prosecutor,  ostensibly 
for  his  refusal  to  accept  a  "compromise"  po- 
sition supported  by  the  White  House  on  the 
question  of  his  access  to  tapes  of  presidential 
conversations.  Although  the  tai>es  contro- 
versy is  now  household  knowledge,  a  brief 
review  Indicates  the  hollow  nature  of  the 
official  excuse  for  Cox's  dismissal. 

1.  The  Tapes  Compromise 
On  July  16,  1973,  former  White  House  aide 
Alexander  Butterfield  testifying  at  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  hearings,  revealed  that  vir- 
tually all  conversations  In  the  President's 
office  since  early  1971  had  been  tape  recorded. 
This  revelation  was  confirmed  the  same  day 
by  the  White  House.  The  following  day,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  formally  requested  the 
President  to  give  it  all  "relevant"  White 
House  documents  and  tape  recordings  of 
presidential  conversations  after  Mr.  Nixon 
Invoked  executive  privilege  to  stop  the  Com- 
mittee's questioning  of  Secret  Service  agents 
about  the   tapes.   One  day   later,  Archibald 
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Cox  requested  that  the  White  House  turn 
over  the  tapes  to  the  Special  Prosecutor's 
office.' 

On  July  23.  the  President  refused  to  turn 
ever  presidential  tape  recordings  to  either 
•■he  Seriate  Watergate  Committee  or  to  the 
.Special  Prosecutor's  office.  Cox  immediately 
served  a  subpena  for  the  tt^es  on  presi- 
dential co\inseI  J.  Fred  Buzhardt;  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  followed  suit,  serving  two 
subpenas  on  another  presldentltil  attorney, 
Leonard  Garment.  Responding  to  Cox's  law- 
suit on  August  7,  the  White  House  claimed 
that  the  federal  district  co\irt  had  no  power 
to  compel  the  production  of  the  tape  record- 
ings if  the  President  believed  that  their  pro- 
duction would  not  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
Two  days  later,  the  Watergate  Committee, 
arguing  that  the  President  acted  Illegally  In 
refusing  to  comply  with  its  subpenas  for  the 
tapes,  brought  suit  in  federal  district  court 
to  compel  his  compliance. 

On  August  13,  Special  Prosecutor  Cox  re- 
sponded to  the  White  House  position  by 
arguing  In  court  that  Mr.  Nixon  could  not  be 
a  "proper  Judge"  of  whether  the  public  In- 
terest requires  release  of  the  tapes. 

In  reply,  on  August  17,  the  Presldent"s 
lavryers  contended  that  the  executive  branch, 
and  not  the  courts  or  a  grand  Jury,  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  drop  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion when  "other  governmental  interests" 
outvwighed  its  pursuit.  On  August  29,  Judge 
Sirica  ordered  the  President  to  prodvice  the 
tapes  for  his  examination,  so  that  he  could 
make  a  determination  whether  to  transmit 
them  to  the  grand  Jury.  The  White  House 
announced  that  the  President  would  not 
comply  with  the  order.  On  August  30,  the 
White  House  stated  that  "It  has  been  decided 
that  counsel  will  seek  review  (of  the  Sirica 
decision  |  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

In  an  unus^ial  move,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
on  September  13  proposed  that  the  parties 
seek  an  out-of-court  settlement,  urging  the 
President  to  submit  fKyrtlons  of  the  record- 
ings to  Cox  and  the  chief  White  House  attor- 
ney for  their  examination;  the  two  lawyers 
would  then  deckle  what  parte  of  the  tapes 
oould  properly  go  to  the  .-rrand  Jury.  Cox  an- 
nounced almost  immediately  that  he  would 
be  "more  than  glad  to  meet  with  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  delegate  In  a  sincere  effort  to  pur- 
sue the  Court  of  Appeals  suggestion  to  a 
mutually  satisfactory  conclusion."  (New 
York  Times.  September  14.  1973,  p.  1  )  After 
several  meetings  between  Cox  and  the  White 
House  lawyers,  however.  It  was  announced 
on  September  20,  that  they  had  failed  to 
reach  a  compromise  on  access  to  the  tapes. 
(September  20  letters  front  Cliarles  Alan 
Wright  and  Archibald  Cox  to  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  New 
York  Times.  September  21,  1973,  p.  18.)  The 
Court  of  Appeals  tl>en  returned  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  case  on  the  merits  and,  on 
October  12,  ordered  the  President  to  sur- 
render the  tapes  for  lu  camera  InspecUoa  by 
the  District  Court.  (Meanwhile  on  October  17. 
Judge  Sirica  ruled  that  the  Federal  District 
Court  lacked  Jurisdiction  to  decide  the 
Watergate  Conimittee"s  request  for  access  to 
the  tapes  and  dismissed  the  suit.) 

On  October  19,  the  last  day  for  appealing 
this  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Pres- 
ident announced  that  he  would  neither 
turn  over  the  tapes  to  the  District  Co'irt 
nor  appeal.  Instead,  he  ordered  Cox  to  drop 
his  efforts  to  secure  the  tapes,  and  announced 
that  he  wotild  edit  a  summary  of  the 
tapes,  have  it  verified  as  accurate  by  Senator 


!  On  JiUy  20,  the  White  House  disclosed 
that  Mr.  Nixon  had  decided  to  end  the  taping 
of  telephone  calls  and  conversations  in  his 
offices.  The  historical  value  of  the  tapes  had 
been  outweighed  by  the  "embarrassment" 
caused  the  Administration  by  their  disclo- 
sure, according  to  one  aide.  (New  York 
Times,  July  21,  1973,  p.  1). 


John  C.  Stennls,  and  then  give  the  summary 
to  the  Watergate  Committee  and  the  grand 
Jury.  The  President  announced  that  Cox  had 
rejected  this  plan,  which  he  claimed  bad  the 
approval  of  Attorney  General  Richardson 
■When,  on  October  20,  Cox  announced  iliat 
he  would  not  abandon  his  efforts  to  obtain 
the  tapes,  the  President  ordered  Attorney 
General  Richardson  to  dismiss  him.  Richard- 
son refused  and  resigned.  The  President  thexi 
ordered  Deputy  Attorney  General  Ruciiel- 
shaus  to  fire  Cox.  He.  too,  refused  and  re- 
signed. Solicitor  General  Borl^  then  assumed 
the  position  of  Acting  Attorney  General  and 
carried  out  Mr.  Nixon  s  order  to  dismiss  Cox. 

Cox  and  Richardson  both  testified  that, 
during  the  critical  week  leading  up  to  the 
dismissal.  Cox  had  made  clear  that  he  ■was 
leaving  the  door  open  to  possible  compronuse 
(Prosecutor  Hearings  pp.  15-20,  529-532, 
578-581),  and  that  the  major  problems  with 
the  proposed  compromise  were  ( 1 )  the  po- 
tential inadmissibility  of  the  tape  summa- 
ries lu  criminal  proceedings  and  (2)  the  addi- 
tional limitation,  proposed  by  the  President 
without  Richardson's  approval,  that  Cox 
seek  no  additional  Presidential  tapes  or 
documents  by  Judicl&l  process.  <3ox  felt  that 
the  second  limitation  would  cripple  his  in- 
vestigation and  compromise  his  independ- 
ence; thus,  the  White  House's  continued 
pressure  on  Cox  to  accept  the  compromise 
with  this  llmltatlou — "'the  rush  to  judgment 
on  questions  which  I  was  still  trying  to  dis- 
cuss"— left  him  no  choice  but  to  withhold 
approval  of  the  arrangement.  (Prosecutor 
Hearings  p.  20.)  As  Cox  observed:  It  was  my 
impression  that  I  was  being  confronted  with 
things  that  were  drawn  In  such  a  way  that  I 
could  not  accept  them."  (Press  Conference. 
Washington  Star-News,  Oct.  21,  1973,  p. 
E-3.) 

On  October  23,  the  President's  counsel  an- 
nounced that  the  President  would  make  the 
actual  tapes  available  to  the  district  court 
for  Inspection  and  transmittal  to  the  grand 
Jury.  This  action  came  only  four  days  after 
Cox  was  dismissed  for  Insisting  that  the 
President  do  Just  that. 

2.  Legality  of  the  Dismissal 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  charter,  his  dismissal  could  be 
effected  only  if  he  engaged  In  "extraordinary 
improprieties."  It  has  been  conceded  by  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  Bork  that  Cox  did  not 
engage  in  such  conduct.  (Bork  October  24 
press  conference,  transcript  p.  28).  Indeed, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  held  that  Mr.  Cox's 
dismissal  violated  the  clear  mandate  of  the 
applicable  Justice  Department  Regulations 
(Nader  1.  Bork.  Civil  Action  No, 1954-73." 
November  14,  1973).  According  to  the  cotirt. 
"the  firing  of  Archibald  Cox  in  the  absence 
of  a  finding  of  extraordinary  impropriety 
■was  in  clear  violation  of  an  existing  Justice 
Department  regulation  having  the  force  of 
law  and  was  therefore  illegal."  {Nader  v. 
Bork,  p.  8) 

3.  Other  Reasons  for  the  Dismissal 
Beyond  the  alleged  reason  for  dismissing 
tlie  Special  Prosecutor,  the  record  develojsod 
at  the  Committee's  hearings  clearly  indicates 
that  there  was  White  House  talk  of  dismiss- 
ing Cox  well  before  the  tapes  compromise 
was  even  proposed,  much  less  "rejected"  by 
Cox.  The  earliest  such  indication  revealed 
thus  far  came  during  the  July  23  phone  call 
from  General  Halg  to  Elliot  Richardson  con- 
cerning electronic  surveillance.  According  to 
Richardson,  Halg  stated  that  "the  President 
wanted  a  tight  line  drawn,  no  further  mis- 
takes, if  Cox  doesn't  agree,  we  will  get  rid 
of  Cox  "  (Prosecutor  Hearings  p  817.)  Later 
In  September  or  early  October,  but  still  be- 
fore the  tapes  compromise  was  proposed,  the 
President  himself  spDke  to  Richardson  about 
firing  Cox.  Richardson  testified  that  there 
was  "one  irritated  remark  about  Cox's  op- 
err,  t'ons  senerally  which  he  made  one  time  In 


an  offhand  way  in  a  meeting  on  something 
else  ...  It  had  to  do  with  the — with  getting 
rid  of  Cox,  some  general  reference."  (Prose- 
cutor Hearings  p.  616.)  It  will  be  recalled 
that  it  was  the  President  who  had  suggested 
to  Richardson  on  July  3  that  Cox  Issue  a 
statement  denying  that  San  Clemente  was 
under  Investigation.  According  to  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Nixon  was  "pretty  wrought  up  over 
that  at  the  time."  (Prosecutor  Hearings  p. 
615.) 

Moreover,  there  was  yet  another  incident 
which  clearly  intensified  the  White  House's 
Inclination  to  fire  Cox.  Only  four  days  tiefore 
be  was  fired.  Cox  told  Richardson  about  a 
phone  call  from  the  President  to  Attorney 
General  Klelndienst,  ordering  Kleindienst 
not  to  proceed  with  an  appeal  in  the  ITT 
antitrust  case.  This  fact  appeared  to  con- 
tradict previous  Administration  statements 
that  Mr.  Nixon  took  no  personal  role  in  the 
ITT  litigation.  Cox  mentioned  It  to  Richard- 
son in  the  context  of  his  request  that  addi- 
tional Presidential  tapes  be  subpoenaed. 
Richardson  testified  that  he  "did  mention 
this  situation  to  President's  counsel  when  I 
was  trying  to  explain  to  them  why  I  believed 
Cox  was  reasonable  In  refusing  to  renounce 
further  right  to  obtain  any  tapes.  This  would 
have  been  on  a  later  date  in  the  week,  prob- 
ably Thursday  ...  I  remember  making  this 
specific  reference  to  Mr.  BuzbEU'dt  .  .  ."  (Pro- 
secutor Hearings  p.  605.) 

In  summary,  the  full  context  of  Cox's  dis- 
missal included:  (1)  his  refusal  to  forego  ac- 
cess to  additional  presidential  documents 
needed  as  evidence;  (2)  the  President's  ulti- 
mate about-face  and  delivery  of  the  Water- 
gate tapes  to  the  court;  (3)  White  House  dis- 
pleasure with  the  scope  of  Cox's  charter  to 
investigate;  and  (4)  several  previous  'White 
House  explorations  of  his  dismissal,  begin- 
ning as  early  as  June. 

Seen  in  this  light,  Cox's  firing  seems  to 
have  had  little  to  do  •with  the  White  House's 
announced  concern  about  the  principle  of 
executive  privilege  and  to  have  been  far  more 
closely  related  to  the  vigor  and  thoroughness 
•with  which  Cox  was  pursuing  the  Investiga- 
tion. 

4.  Conclusion 

The  record  clearly  demonstrates  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  'White  House  Interference  with 
the  Special  Prosecutor's  Investigation,  a  lack 
of  cooperation  in  supplying  relevant  infor- 
mation, and  an  early  desire  to  dismiss  Cox  be- 
cause of  the  broad  scope  of  his  inquiry.  Mat- 
ters are  not  much  better  at  the  present  time. 
Indeed,  the  new  Special  Prosecutor's  charter 
has  actually  been  weakened  by  the  Inclusion 
of  a  provision  ostensibly  strengthening  the 
prosecutor's  Independence. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee.  Acting 
Attorney  General  Bork  conceded  that  the 
new  charter  permits  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General,  in  consultation  with  a  few 
members  of  Congress,  to  limit  or  remove  en- 
tire areas  of  the  special  prosecutor's  investi- 
gation. The  new  charter  first  issued  by  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  Bork  provided  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  accordance  with  assurances  given  by 
the  President  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  President  will  not  exercise  his  Constitu- 
tional powers  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  or  to  limit  the  iixiepend- 
ence  tixat  he  is  hereby  given,  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor will  not  be  removed  from  his  duties 
except  for  extraordinary  improprieties  on  his 
part  and  without  the  President's  first  con- 
sulting the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
and  the  Chairmen  and  ranking  Minority 
Members  of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  as- 
certaining that  their  consensus  Is  in  accord 
with  his  proposed  action.  (Order  No.  554-73. 
November  2.  1973." 

This  new  provision  appeared  on  Its  face 
only  to  modify  the  original  charter  as  to  dis- 
missal of  the  Prosecutor;  he  could  not  be  dis- 
missed, even  for  extraordinary  improprieties, 
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without  a  coiisensua  of  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  congreaslooal  leadership.  Consid- 
ering the  vtUlngneaa  of  the  White  House  to 
disregard  the  previous  charter  and  dismiss 
Cox  outside  of  Its  provisions,  this  might  have 
added  Uttle  addlttonal  protection  Tet.  de- 
spite the  ctoar  language  of  the  charter,  which 
was  Interpreted  this  way  by  the  media.'  by 
the  Federal  District  Court.'  and  even  by  the 
Justice  Department  lawyers.*  the  Acting  At- 
torney General  nevertheless  took  the  position 
that  the  Special  Prosecutor's  Jurisdiction 
could  similarly  be  limited  or  eliminated  by 
the  same  kind  of  "onaensus  (Prosecutor 
hearings,  p.  1041-1043).  Claiming  that  a 
"drafting  error"  was  responsible  for  the  con- 
fusion (Letter  to  Senator  Edward  M  Ken- 
nedy from  Robert  H.  Bork.  Novemtjer  20. 
1973).  the  Justice  Department  amended  the 
charter  to  clearly  provide  that  the  consensus 
provision  covered  the  limitation  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutors  Jurisdiction  (Amendment  to 
Order  564-73.  NovemlJer  19.  1973) .  "the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Special  Prosecutor  will  not  be 
limited  without  the  President's  flrst  consult- 
ing with  such  Members  of  Congress  and  as- 
certaining that  their  consensus  is  in  accord 
with  his  proposed  action." 

For  the  flrst  time.  then,  the  President's 
ability  to  interfere  with  or  eliminate  entirely 
whole  areas  of  the  Sp>eclal  Prosecutor's  In- 
vestigation has  been  sanctified  by  Justice 
Department  regulation.  Inclusion  of  this 
provision  can  only  constitute  further  con- 
firmation that  the  placement  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  office  under  the  control  of  the 
executive  branch  cannot  succeed  in  achiev- 
ing public  confidence  that  the  investigation 
win  be  thorough  and  complete. 

In  recommending  legislative  creation  of 
a  fuUy  independent  Special  Prosecutor's  of- 
fice, the  American  Bar  Association  empha- 
sized  four  essential    principles: 

"First,  the  rule  of  law  applies  to  all  citizens 
without  exception; 

"Second,  law  enforcement  investigations 
and  prosecution  procedures  under  that  rule 
of  law  require  complete  severance  and  Inde- 
pendence as  between  the  subject  of  the  In- 
vestigation and  the  investigator; 

"Third,  independence  means  at  the  mini- 
mum that  neither  the  appointment  nor 
tenure  of  persons  conducting  the  investiga- 
tion nor  the  scope  of  the  Investigation.  In- 
cluding the  lines  of  evidence  to  be  pursued, 
shall  be  controlled  In  any  way  by  the  subject 
under  Investigation; 

"Fourth,  should  any  controversy  relating 
to  the  scope  or  propriety  of  a  particular 
procedure  or  Investigative  objective  arise 
between  the  law  enforcement  authorities  and 
a  subject  of  Investigation  the  resolution  of 
the  Issue  Is  for  the  courts." 


« New  York  Times.  Nov  2.  1973  at  22;  Wash- 
ington Poet.  Nov.  2.  1973  at  A3:  "Bork  said 
that  Jaworski  will  have  the  same  charter  Cox 
did  with  the  additional  commitment  the 
President  made  regarding  his  power  to  dis- 
miss him." 

'  Nader  v  Bork.  Civ.  No  1964-73  at  9.  n  13: 
"The  two  regulations  are  Identical,  except  for 
a  single  addition  to  the  new  regulation  which 
provides  that  the  Special  Proeecutc«-  may  not 
even  be  discharged  for  extraordinary  impro- 
prieties unless  the  President  determines  that 
It  is  the  'consensus'  of  certain  specified  con- 
gressional leaders  that  discharge  Is  appro- 
priate." 

*  Government's  Brief  in  Opposition  to 
Plaintiff's  Motion  for  Preliminary  Injunction. 
Nader  v.  Bork  at  3:  "The  Order  •  •  •  provides 
that  the  Special  Prosecutor  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged except  for  extraordinary  improprie- 
ties on  his  part  and  without  the  President's 
first  consulting  (several  named  congressional 
leaders  of  both  political  parties  |  and  ascer- 
taining that  their  consensus  is  In  accord  with 
his  proposed  action." 


The  events  which  led  to  the  dismissal  of 
Archibald  Cox  must  Inevitably  place  in  an 
untenable  position  any  successor  Special 
Prosecutor  within  the  executive  branch.  If 
he  conducts  his  investigation  too  vigorously, 
he  risks  abolition  of  bis  protective  charter 
and  dismissal.  Ironically.  If  he  Is  permitted  to 
continue,  the  executive  branch  Special  Pro- 
secutor will  feel  an  obligation  to  bend  over 
backwards  and  seek  Indictments  where  he 
niay  not  feel  them  warranted,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  Impression  that  he  is  overly  cautious 
about  treading  upon  White  House  sensitivi- 
ties. (Prosecutor  Hearings  p.  782)  And  if  the 
Special  Prosectuor  concludes  that,  in  a  given 
Instance,  an  Indictment  of  an  Administra- 
tion official  Is  not  warranted  according  to 
Richardson,  how  can  the  public  ever  have 
the  full  confidence  that  his  decision  was  not 
affected  by  the  kind  of  White  House  Infiuence 
liberally  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Cox? 

The  need  to  avoid  this  dUemma  by  creation 
of  a  fxilly  Independent  Special  Prosecutor 
was  perhaps  best  stated  by  Cox  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee: 

"It  is.  I  think  It  is.  too  much  to  ask  of  any 
man  as  Special  Prosecutor  or  any  man  as 
Attorney  General  or  of  any  President,  for 
that  matter,  that  the  man  the  Special  Pro- 
secutor, ijoth  serve  as  part  of  an  Adminis- 
tration and  as  part  of  the  team  and  at  the 
same  time  Investigate  Individuals  and  their 
conduct  who  either  are  or  have  been  part 
of  the  Administration.  It  Just  tears  the  in- 
stitutions or  the  Individual  apart.  (Prosecu- 
tor Hearings  p.  22-23) " 

nn.  EZPi^ifA'noN  or  thk  bill 
A.  Appointment 

8.  2611.  as  amended  In  committee,  directs 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  appoint  a  Special 
Prosecutor  Independent  of  control,  direction. 
or  Infiuence  by  the  executive  branch  As  orig- 
inally introduced,  the  bill  had  bested  the 
appointment  power  in  the  Chief  Judge  of 
that  coxirt  The  Chief  Judge,  however,  having 
presided  over  and  presently  presiding  over 
proceedings  Initiated  by  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor.  Is  already  Intimately  In- 
volved In  the  Watergate  proceedings.  As  a 
matter  of  general  principle,  moreover,  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  that  whoever  actu- 
ally selects  the  Special  Prosecutor  should  not 
thereafter  bear  cases  in  which  his  selection 
was  a  party. 

Accordingly.  8.  2611  was  amended  In  Com- 
mittee to  provide  that  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment la  vested  in  the  entire  District  Co^^^t. 
paralleling  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  such  appointment.  The 
full  court  would  designate  a  three-Judge 
panel  to  make  the  actual  selection,  on  its 
behalf,  of  a  Special  Prosecutor. 

There  wovUd  be  both  prospective  and 
retrospective  insulation  of  the  selection  panel 
from  the  Watergate  proceedings  to  preserve 
fully  both  the  fact  and  appearance  of  Judi- 
cial Impartiality  in  such  proceedings.  No 
Judge  who  had  already  heard  Watergate  mat- 
ters would  be  eligible  for  the  panel  selection, 
and  no  memlier  of  the  panel  would  there- 
after be  eligible  to  hear  any  criminal  matters 
within  the  Special  Prosecutor's  Jurisdiction 
under  this  statute.  Vacancies  on  the  panel 
would  be  filled  by  the  full  court. 
B.  Jurisdiction 

The  Special  Prosecutor  Is  given  Jurisdic- 
tion to  investigate  and.  where  appropriate, 
to  prosecute 

"Offenses  arising  from  the  Watergate 
broak-ln  and  cover-up; 

"Other  offenses  arising  from  the  1972  pres- 
idential election; 

"Offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  the  President,  presidential  appwlntees,  or 
members  of  the  White  House  staff." 

These  are  the  three  primary  points  of 
Jurisdiction  contained  In  the  charter  under 
which  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox 


empowered    and    under   which    the    present 
Special  Proeecutor  Is  now  operating. 

At  the  hearings,  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
the  last  Jurisdictional  category  had  not  been 
Interpreted  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  to  cover 
every  minor  allegation  against  any  aoid  every 
presidential  appointee.  Many  of  such  alle- 
gations could  and  should  be  handled  by  the 
appropriate  U.S.  Attorney's  office  or  the  Crim- 
inal Division  of  the  Justice  Department.  For 
any  serious  allegation  against  appointees  or 
White  House  staff  members,  however,  the 
Special  Proeecutor  must  determine  whether 
it  Is  appropriate  to  invoke  his  exclusive  Jur- 
isdiction In  order  to  serve  adequately  the 
purpose  for  which  his  of&ce  is  established. 
This  third  category  has  been  Interpreted  by 
the  previous  and  the  present  executlve-eip- 
polnted  prosecutors,  and  Is  intended  in  8. 
2611.  to  provide  a  separate  and  Independent 
basis  of  Jurisdiction  ap«uT^  from  the  Water- 
gate break-in  and  cover-up  and  the  1972 
Presidential  election.  This  third  category  in- 
cludes but  is  not  limited  to  the  collection 
of  activities  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"plumber  operations."  but  covering  Illegal 
wiretapping,  surreptitious  entry,  or  other 
activity  whether  or  not  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  so-called  "plumbers"  unit  in 
the  White  House  This  third  category  would 
also  Include  other  serious  allegations  against 
White  House  aides  or  high  presldenUal  ap- 
pointees, such  as: 

"Illegal  campaign  schemes  during  the  1970 
congressional  elections; 

"Misuse  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
executive  clemency,  or  other  agencies  and 
procedures  for  political  purposes; 

"Elements  of  the  ITT  controversy,  such  as 
obstruction  of  Justice,  not  covered  under  the 
second  point  of  Jurisdiction;  and 

"Questions  regarding  the  income  tax.  real 
estate  transactions  or  governmental  expendi- 
tures of  presidential  properties  and  similar 
allegations  involving  the  President,  members 
of  his  staff  or  his  appointees." 

In  addition,  the  Special  Prosecutor  would 
retain  Jurisdiction  over  matters  which  were 
referred  to  Cox  by  Attorney  General  Richard- 
son, as  provided  for  under  the  initial  charter. 

Finally,  the  Special  Prosecutor  is  given 
Jurisdiction  over  offenses  arising  out  of  these 
specific  categories.  This  ancillary  Jurisdiction, 
for  example,  would  permit  prosecution  of 
perjury  or  obstruction  of  Justice  offenses 
which  occur  In  the  course  of  investigating 
and  prosecuting  matters  within  the  enumer- 
ated areas  of  his  Jurisdiction 

C.  Powers  of  Special  Prosecutor 

The  powers  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  In 
the  exercise  of  the  above  Jurisdiction  also 
track  the  powers  granted  Cox  by  the  original 
charter  and  presently  enjoyed  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Leon  Jaworski.  These  Include  the 
power  to  conduct  grand  Jury  and  other  In- 
vestigations; to  review  all  documentary  evi- 
dence: to  contest  assertions  of  privileges;  to 
seek  warrants,  subpenas  or  grants  of  Im- 
munity; to  frame  Indictments  and  conduct 
prosecutions  and  appeals  and  to  coordinate 
and  direct  Department  of  Justice  personnel 
and  United  States  Attorneys. 

S  2611  also  makes  explicit  what  was  stated 
to  be  implicit  in  Cox's  charter  by  Richard- 
son at  his  confirmation  hearings.  The  Special 
Prosecutor  is  authorized  to  receive  necessary 
security  clearances  and  to  review  any  evi- 
dence sought  to  be  withheld  on  grounds  of 
national  security.  He  is  authorized,  If  neces- 
sary; 

'•(T|o  contest  In  court,  including  where 
appropriate  In  camera  proceedings,  any  claim 
of  privilege  or  attempt  to  withhold  evidence 
on  grounds  of  national  security. 

As  Richardson  said  at  his  confirmation 
hearings: 

"(W|hen  Professor  Cox  begins  to  take  ac- 
tion on  such  a  matter,  he  would  flrst  of  all 
certainly  have  access  to  papers  so  that  he 
could  see  what  was  supposed  to  be  sensitive 
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or  subject  to  classification  and  so  he  could 
reach  an  Indeptendent  Judgment  about  the 
relevance  of  the  papers  and  whether  or  not 
any  portion  of  them  that  was  believed  sensi- 
tive needed  to  be  disclosed  In  open  court  or 
In  some  other  way  made  public.  And  from 
that  point  forward,  he  would  deal  with  the 
situation  essentially  as  he  would  deal  with 
a  claim  of  executive  privilege. 

"In  the  end,  this  could  conceivably  be  a 
genuine  confilct  of  competing  public  Interest, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  with  his  participation 
and  the  Involvement  of  the  court,  there 
would  be  a  sound  resolution  of  that  kind  of 
Issue.  (Richardson  Hearings  at  207.)" 

At  the  hearings  on  the  present  legislation, 
Mr.  Jaworski  Indicated  that,  as  he  under- 
stands it.  he  is  presently  operating  with  such 
an  arrangement  as  this  bill  seeks  to  codify. 
The  Office  of  the  President  has  Informed 
him  he  would  be  allowed  to  Inspect  any  ma- 
terials or  listen  to  any  recorded  information 
for  which  a  national  security  privilege  was 
claimed.  Nonetheless,  we  have  continued 
concerns  about  the  potential  abuse  of  "na- 
tional security"  claims  to  withhold  Impor- 
tant evidence  on  matters  within  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  Jurisdiction.  It  Is  desirable  to 
make  explicit  his  statutory  power  to  look 
beneath  the  cloak  of  national  security  as- 
sertions, so  that  If  the  Special  Prosecutor 
disagrees  with  the  assertion  or  feels  a  bal- 
ance of  the  competing  Interests  must  be 
worked  out,  he  may  proceed  accordingly. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  spell  out  the 
general  authority  of  the  Special  Prosecutor 
to  exercise  all  powers  as  to  the  conduct  of 
criminal  Investigations  and  prosecutions 
within  his  Jurisdiction  which  would  other- 
wise be  vested  in  the  Attorney  General  end 
United  States  Attorneys.  This  residual  trans- 
fer of  authority  Is  necessary  to  avoid  un- 
foreseen impediments  to  the  conduct  of  his 
office  arising  from  niunerous  statutory  pro- 
visions which  vest  authority  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts  In  the  Attorney  General  or  a  United 
States  Attorney. 

D.  Succession  to  existing  files  and  pending 
Investigations  or  proceedings 

All  documentary  materials,  files,  and  other 
Information  or  property  in  the  possession 
of  any  existing  or  prior  Special  Prosecutor's 
Office  Is  to  be  delivered  into  the  poesesslon 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor  appointed  under 
this  act. 

In  addition,  he  is  empowered  to  continue 
all  Investigations,  litigation,  grand  Jury  or 
other  proceedings  Initiated  by  his  predeces- 
sor as  Special  Prosecutor  and  shall  become 
successor  counsel  in  all  such  proceedings. 
Thus  S  2611  makes  clear  that  there  will  be 
but  one  Special  Prosecutor  with  the  authority 
and  Jurisdiction  set  out  In  the  act. 

E.  Duration 
Under  S.  2611,  the  Special  Prosecutor's 
authority  shall  last  for  "two  years,  except  as 
necessary  to  complete  trial  or  appellate  ac- 
tion on  indictments  then  pending."  This 
provides  a  reasonable  time  to  conduct  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  matters  within  his 
Jurisdiction,  without  risking  a  truncation 
of  his  effort  where  indictments  have  Issued, 
or  the  need  to  seek  further  extension  legis- 
lation to  conduct  litigation  in  progress.  The 
Jurisdiction  would  extend  beyond  two  years 
only  for  those  matters  under  Indictment  on 
which  trial  and  appellate  action  had  not 
been  completed. 

F.  Independence  and  removal  for  cause 
Sections    10   and    11    ptpvlde   for   removal 
of     the     Special     Prosecutor     on     specified 
grounds  and  for  his  Independence  from  ex- 
ecutive or  Judicial  Interference  or  control. 

The  Interaction  of  these  two  provisions  Is 
Important  since  there  has  been  some  con- 
fusion about  the  status  and  independence  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor  under  S.  2611. 

Two  completely  Inconsistent  and  equally 
Inaccurate  charges  have  been  leveled  against 


the  bill.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  bill  would  put  Judges  in  the  "prose- 
cution business"  by  giving  them  prosecu- 
torial duties  In  the  supervision  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
critics  suggest  that  the  Special  Prosecutor 
would  have  unprecedented,  uncontrolled 
fKjwer,  without  check  by  anyone  over  his 
activity  and  capricious  whim. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Special 
Prosecutor  can  hardly  be  subject  to  Im- 
proper supervision  by  the  Judiciary  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  unbounded,  unreview- 
able authority,  both  charges  misrepresent 
the  actual  operation  of  S.  2611.  The  Special 
Prosecutor  would  be  subject  to  a  whole  series 
of  checks  aigalnst  abuse.  He  would  be  remov- 
able for  gross  Impropriety,  gross  dereliction 
of  duty,  or  physical  or  mental  Incapacity. 
In  addition,  the  Special  Prosecutor's  activi- 
ties in  areas  outside  his  statutory  Jurisdic- 
tion would  be  subject  to  challenge  by  those 
aggrieved.  Moreover,  he  would  be  subject  to 
Impeachment,  as  a  civil  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. Finally,  of  course,  the  Congress  could 
always  abolUb  the  entire  Office  of  Special 
Prosecutor's  authority  in  toto. 

With  the  exception  of  these  outside  limits 
and  checks  upon  the  Special  Prosecutor's 
abuse  of  his  authority,  he  is  Insulated  from 
Interference  or  removal  by  the  executive  or 
the  Judiciary.  Specifically,  apart  from  removal 
for  special  cause,  the  court  has  no  duty 
to  supervise  the  Special  Prosecutor,  and  in- 
deed 18  prohibited  from  interfering  with  his 
lawful  exercise  of  Independent  discretion  In 
the  conduct  of  his  office.  Section  II  similarly 
prohibits  Interference  or  any  attempts  at  re- 
moval by  any  member  of  the  executive 
branch. 

G.  Teat  of  constitutionality 

There  will  be  three  separate  opportunities 
for  a  rapid  test  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  statute. 

The  most  Important  will  be  a  mandatory 
requirement  that  a  defendant  must  raise  by 
motion,  within  20  days  of  notice  of  the 
Indictment,  any  challenge  to  the  Indictment 
alleging  that  the  Special  Prosecutor  has  no 
constitutional  authority  to  act.  Other  objec- 
tions to  the  Indictment  or  pre-trial  motions 
need  not  be  combined. 

A  motion  challenging  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  under 
this  act — severed  from  other  motions  if  nec- 
essary— shall  be  certified  by  the  District 
Court  directly  to  the  Court  of  Aftpeals  for 
the  Circuit  In  which  the  indictment  occurs. 
Any  ruling  or  decision  on  the  motion  by 
Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  appealable  by 
right,  rather  than  by  certiorari,  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  appeal  must  be  taken 
within  10  days.  Both  the  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  Supreme  Court  are  directed  to  ad- 
vance the  cases  on  their  docket  and  other- 
wise expedite  them  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

No  challenge  to  an  Indictment  or  Informa- 
tion or  prosecution  thereunder,  based  on  the 
alleged  lack  of  constitutional  authority  of 
the  prosecutor,  may  be  brought  In  any  other 
court  or  at  a  later  time. 

The  second  channel  for  a  rapid  test  of 
constitutionality  is  a  permissive,  rather  than 
a  mandatory,  one.  'Any  person  aggrieved" 
may  challenge  any  action  by  the  Sr>eclal 
Prosecutor,  such  as  a  grand  Jury  summons  or 
documentary  subp>oena,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Special  Prosecutor  lacks  constitutional 
authority  under  the  statute.  That  motion 
shall  be  heard  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
challenge  to  an  indictment:  certification  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals;  filing  within  20  days 
after  the  person  aggrieved  has  notice  of  the 
act  In  question;  direct  appeal  by  right  to 
the  Supreme  Court;  and  expeditious  hear- 
ing by  both  courts. 

A  ruling  on  such  a  motion  may  not  be 
definitive,  since  it  might  not  go  any  farther 
than  holding  that  the  court  may  constitu- 


tionally appoint  a  proeecutor  to  assist  the 
grand  Jury.  This  would  leave  open  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  of  a  court-appointed 
special  prosecutor's  signing  indictments  and 
trying  cases.  Nevertheless,  the  rapid  test  In 
these  circumstances  is  necessary  to  prevent 
a  challenge  to  the  Prosecutor's  authority 
winding  its  way  slowly  through  the  courts 
and  tlelng  up  the  investigation  in  the  mean- 
whUe. 

The  third  alternative  route  for  an  early 
test  would  arise  if  a  special  prosecutor  al- 
ready on  the  Job,  or  the  Attorney  General, 
failed  to  step  aside  or  recognize  the  court- 
appointed  Prosecutor's  execluslve  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  statute.  The  court-appointed 
Prosecutor  is  empowered  to  seek  an  injunc- 
tion against  any  Interference,  threatened  in- 
terference, or  non-cooperation  by  an  execu- 
tive branch  officer.  Including  a  Special  Pros- 
ecutor already  on  the  Job.  Such  actions 
are  to  be  brought  directly  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
sitting  en  banc.  Any  defense  interposed  to 
such  Injunctive  action  on  the  grounds  that 
the  court-appointed  Prosecutor  Is  without 
constitutional  authority  must  be  raised  with- 
in 20  days.  The  other  time  limits  and  ex- 
pediting provisions  also  apply  in  this  case. 

The  bill  also  states  that  once  any  issue 
raised  through  any  of  these  expediting  pro- 
visions has  been  finally  adjudicated,  sub- 
sequent motions  or  defenses  based  on  the 
same  grounds  would  not  call  into  play  the 
expedited  procedures,  even  If  different  par- 
ties are  Involved.  Such  unnecessarily  repeti- 
tious use  of  the  expedited  procedure  would 
unduly  intrude  on  the  docket  of  the  courts 
Involved. 

These  provisions  are  particularly  Impor- 
tant since  opposition  to  the  bill  has  focused 
on  the  contention  that,  after  prolonged  In- 
vestigation, lengthy  trial  and  app>eal,  con- 
victions could  be  nullified  by  a  subsequent 
challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  authority. 

While  we  believe  the  measure  is  clearly 
constitutional,  this  fear  is  unjustified  In  any 
event.  Several  new  indictments  are  expected 
shortly  and  some  have  already  been  handed 
down  and  are  awaiting  trial.  The  bill  re- 
quires those  already  under  Indictment  or 
subject  to  an  information  to  raise  any  ob- 
jection to  prosecution  by  the  court-ap- 
pointed Special  Prosecutor  within  the 
twenty-day  time  limit  following  enactment. 
Thus,  one  way  or  another,  there  would  be 
an  early,  definitive  court  test  of  the  act's 
constitutionality.  The  expert  witnesses 
agreed  this  procedure  itself  Is  constitutional. 
It  parallels  present  rules  of  criminal  proce- 
dure In  federal  court  which  require  that  a 
challenge  to  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  prosecutor  be  raised  at  a  very  early  stage. 
Rule  12(b)(2)  Fed.  Rules  Crlm.  Proc.; 
United  States  v.  Solomon,  216  F.  Supp.  835 
(S.  D.N.Y.,  1963.) 

Even  If  an  Indictment  were  voided  by  a 
decision  that  part  of  the  bill  was  uncon- 
stitutional, a  superseding  Indictment  could 
issue.  The  bUl  provides  that  If  the  authority 
of  the  Prosecutor  to  sign  Indictments  or  pro- 
secute Is  not  upheld,  he  will  stUl  be  deemed 
to  have  been  a  person  lawfully  in  the  grand 
Jury  room.  Therefore,  such  a  decision  will  not 
undo  or  invalidate  the  work  of  the  grand 
Jury. 

Nor  Is  there  any  danger  that  a  claim  of 
double  Jeopardy  would  arise.  "Jeopardy"  In 
the  Constitutional  sense  does  not  attach  un- 
til the  Jury  \s  empaneled  for  the  actual  trial 
Itself  United  States  v.  Jorr,  400  U.S.  470 
(1971)  and  any  challenge  would  have  been 
disposed  of  before  that  point. 

XV.    CON8T1TUTIONAUTT     OF    S.     3811 

S.  2611  stands  on  firm  constitutional 
ground.  However,  there  are  those  who  have 
suggested  that  Congress  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  vest  the  appointment  of  a  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  In  the  Judicial  branch. 
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Eminent  legal  scholars  have  testified  that 
this  argument  Is  not  well  founded.  Moreover, 
the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  at  least  48  deans  of  American 
law  schools  have  agreed  that  3.  2611  Is  not 
only  constltvitlonal  but  la  necessary  to  Insura 
a  truly  Independent  Special  Prosecutor. 

The  views  of  these  experts.  Including  a 
careful  analysis  of  both  the  constitutional 
provisions  and  case  authority,  lead  to  the 
firm  conclusion  that  a  court-appointed  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  is  well  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution. 

A.  The  Co-rutitution  afflrmatively  grants 
Congress  the  power  to  rest  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Special  Prosecutor  in  the  District 
Court 

S.  2611  statss  three  constitutional  bases  on 
which  this  power  of  appointment  in  the  dis- 
trict court  rests.  First,  the  "necessary  and 
proper  clause"  of  article  I  secuon  8.  which 
confers  upon  Congress  the  authority  "To 
make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  by  this 
Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or  Offi- 
cer thereof."  Second  article  II.  section  2. 
states.  "Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they 
think  proper.  In  the  President  alone.  In  the 
Courts  of  Law.  or  In  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments." TlUrd,  the  provision  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8.  which  grants  power  to  Congress  "To 
exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all  cases 
whatever,  over  |the  District  of  Columbia)." 

These  provlslozu,  individually  and  taken 
together  certainly  afford  all  the  constitu- 
tional warrant  necessary. 

By  Its  terms.  Article  II.  Section  3  author- 
izes Congress  to  place  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment In  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Constitutional  history  and  case 
precedent  confirm  the  validity  of  this  proc- 
ess It  was  early  suggested  that  the  power 
conferred  under  Article  II.  Section  2  was 
Intended  to  be  exercised  by  the  department 
of  the  government  to  which  the  officer  to  be 
appointed  most  appropriately  belonged.  £.r 
parte  Hennen.  38  Ufi.  (13  Pet.)  230  257-268 
( ISaS) .  But  the  Supreme  Court  emphatically 
rejected  this  reasoning  In  the  leading  case  of 
Ex  parU  Siebold.  100  UJ3.  371  (1860).  There, 
legislation  had  authorized  the  appointment 
by  the  federal  coiirts  of  supervisors  of  elec- 
tions to  chooae  national  officials.  It  had  t>een 
argued  chat  the  Congress  could  not  vest  this 
appointment  power  In  the  courts  because  the 
function  of  the  supervisors  was  "entirely 
executive"  In  nature  The  Supreme  Court's 
response  was  unequivocal: 

"It  is  no  doubt  usual  and  proper  to  vest 
the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  In  the 
departnoent  of  the  government,  executive 
or  Judicial,  or  In  that  particular  executive 
department  to  which  the  duties  of  such  offi- 
cers appertam.  But  there  Is  no  absolute  re- 
quirement to  this  effect  in  the  Constitution: 
and.  If  there  were.  It  would  be  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  determine  to  which  depart- 
ment an  office  properly  belonged. 

"As  the  Constitution  stands,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  appointing  pcncer  between  the 
functionaries  named,  u  a  matter  resting  in 
the  discretion  of  Congress.  And.  looking  at 
the  subject  In  a  practical  light.  It  Is  p>erhaps 
better  that  it  should  rest  there,  than  that 
the  country  should  be  harassed  by  the  end- 
less controversies  to  which  a  more  specific 
direction  on  this  subject  nxlght  have  given 
rise. 

"The  duty  to  appoint  Inferior  officers,  when 
required  thereto  by  law.  Is  a  constitutional 
duty  of  the  courts:  and  in  the  present  case 
there  is  no  ruch  inccngruity  in  the  duty 
required  lu  to  excuse  the  courts  from  its 
performance,  or  to  render  ttietr  acts  void. 
(100  VS.  at  307^08  (emphasis  supplied).)  ' 

£x  parte  Siebold  has  consistently  been 
cited   approTlo^j   by    the   Supreme   Court. 


Moreover,  there  Is  no  case  that  has  held  un- 
constitutional the  delegation  of  the  appoint- 
ment power  to  a  court  or  the  Judges  of  a 
court.  Conversely,  the  appointments  that 
have  been  vested  have  uniformly  been  up- 
hold, revealing  a  long  established  view  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  appointive  power 
may  be  conferred  upon  the  Judiciary.  In 
Hobson  V.  Hansen.  268  P.  Supp.  602.  914 
(D.D.C  1967)  the  "Incongruous  test"  as  set 
down  m  Siebold  was  held  to  be  the  proper 
standard  by  which  the  courts  pass  up>on 
congressional  discretion.  In  that  case,  the 
question  was  whether  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  could  be  assl^rned 
the  task  of  appointing  the  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  board.  The  court 
answered  affirmatively: 

"In  the  present  case,  the  policy  decision 
has  been  made  by  Congress.  The  Incon- 
gruity problem  Is  solved  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  the  present  case  by  the  express, 
grant  to  Congress  of  power  to  Invest  even< 
Article  ni  courts  with  authority  to  ap-^ 
point  'Inferior  officers.'  "' 

There  Is  nothing  Incongruous  about  al- 
lowing a  court  to  appoint  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tor. During  the  hearings.  Professor  PhUlp  B. 
Kurland.  a  distinguished  constitutional  ex- 
pert from  the  Dniverslty  of  Chicago  School 
of  Law,  was  asked  about  the  connection  be- 
tween the  prosecutor  and  the  Judicial 
branch : 

"I  think  that  a  prosecutor  and  a  defense 
counsel,  both  are  officers  of  the  court,  and 
through  the  very  meaning  of  the  term, 
they  are  responsible  to  the  Judicial  process 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Judicial  process 
Is  Indeed  dependent  on  the  Integrity  and 
capacity  of  those  who  fill  that  role.  So  I  do 
not  think  that  the  prosecutor  Is  an  adjunct 
of  the  Executive  Branch  any  more  than  he 
Is  an  adjunct  of  the  Judicial  Branch. 
( Prosecutor  Hearings.  Tr  649  I  " 

The  courts  are  entirely  familiar  with  the 
qualities  that  make  a  good  prosecutor  and 
In  fact  frequently  appoint  lawyers  to  crim- 
inal proceedings.  Nor  does  requiring  a  court 
to  appoint  a  Special  Prosecutor  require  the 
court  to  accept  any  continuing  adnUnistra- 
tlve  duties  that  are  arguably  executive  In 
function:  once  appomted.  the  prosecutor 
would  function  as  Independently  as  any 
other  attorney  In-  a  court  proceeding.  For 
these  reasons  the  power  to  appoint  U.S.  at- 
torneys (when  vacancies  occur)  has  been 
given  to  the  cottrts  by  Congress  (28  U.8.C. 
I  546)  and  Its  exercise  has  been  upheld  as 
constitutional.  United  States  v.  Solomon, 
218  P  Supp  835  (SJ3.N  Y  1963)  It  U  clear 
therefore  that  Congress  in  exercising  Its  dis- 
cretion may  appomt  a  Special  Prosecutor 
whose  duties  and  functions  would  not  be 
Incongruous  with  the  Judicial  branch.  In- 
deed, the  Siebold  test  of  "incongruity" 
cuts  strongly  In  favor  of  Judicial  appoint- 
ment power  It  Is  plainly  Incongruous  for 
the  Executive  to  appoint  a  prosecutor 
charged  with  tlie  duty  of  investigating  the 
appointing  authority. 

One  question  which  was  raised  at  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  was  whether  the  Special 
Prosecutor  would  come  within  the  Article 
II.  Section  2  term  "inferior  Officer."  Profes- 
sor Paul  A.  Preund.  Carl  U.  Loeb  University 
Professor  at  Harvard  University  and  a  fore- 
most authority  on  the  Constitution,  testi- 
fied thualy: 

"Perhaps  I  should  pause  for  a  moment  to 
address  myself  to  the  question  of  Inferior 
officers,  which  It  seems  to  me  has  presented 
a  wholly  illusory  problem.  The  term  'in- 
ferior' U  used  again  In  Article  III.  dealing 
with  the  courts   It  states:" 

•"The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  In 
such  Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establl.th  " 

Now  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeal  are 
aot  LBferlor  courts  in  any  colloquial  senae. 


They  are  Inferior  in  the  constitutional  sense 
In  that  they  are  Inferior  to  the  previously 
specifier  court,  namely,  the  Supreme  Court. 
So  In  Article  II,  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  an 
office  Is  an  Inferior  office  If  It  Is  Inferior  to 
those  that  have  been  enumerated:  namely. 
Ambassadors.  Public  Ministers  and  Coun.sels 
and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  All  the  rest 
may  be  appointed  under  a  wide  range  of 
options  and.  Indeed,  if  there  Is  any  problem 
of  a  Special  Prosecutor  being  an  inferior  offi- 
cer, the  same  problem  would  arise  with 
respect  to  the  Attorney  General  because  he 
comes  under  the  same  catch-all:  "The  Con- 
gress may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of 
such  Inferior  Officers  as  they  think  proper  in 
the  President  alone.  In  the  courts  of  law  or 
In  the  heads  of  departments." 

Indeed.  If  the  Special  Prosecutor  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General,  It  Is  because 
he  is  an  Inferior  officer  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  II.  Consequently,  I  don't  see  any 
heavy  weather  about  "Inferior  Officers." 
B.  The  separation  of  potcers  doctrine  does 
not  prohibit  court  appointment  of  a  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  who  oppose  this 
legislation  that  the  Separation  of  Powers 
doctrine  limits  the  very  specific  powers  given 
to  Congress  under  Article  II,  Section  2,  (See 
Prosecutor  Hearings  Tr.  690,  Testimony  of 
Dean  Roger  Cramton.)  This  doctrine  Is  one 
that  rests  upon  Article  2,  Section  1,  Clause  1. 
and  upon  Article  2,  Section  2,  Clause  4,  which 
state  that  "the  executive  power"  la  vested  In 
the  President  and  that  the  President  shall 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted." Put  conceptually,  the  claim  Is  that 
prosecution  Is  an  Inherently  executive  func- 
tion and  that  the  power  to  appoint  an  Inde- 
pendent prosecutor,  therefore,  cannot  be 
located  outside  the  executive  branch.  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  bow  one  can  Jump  from  the 
premise  that  executive  power  Is  vested  In  the 
President  to  the  conclusion  that  only  the 
President  (or  his  delegate)  can  appoint  (and 
mu'it  be  able  to  remove)  a  Special  Prosecutor. 
It  Is  well  established  in  case  law  that  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  does  not  rigidly 
divide  our  government  Into  three  watertight 
compartments.  Humphrey's  Siecutor  v. 
Vnited  States.  295  VS.  603  (1935).  The  doc- 
trine Is  not  absolute,  but  essentially  Is  a  rule 
of  thumb.  Indicating  that  as  a  general  rule 
each  of  the  three  departments  should  have 
and  should  exercise  those  p>ower8  that  are 
appropriate  to  Its  functions.  Thus,  despite 
Article  III.  which  vests  the  Judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  In  the  courts  (In  language 
virtually  identical  to  that  of  Article  II). 
Congress  ha.i  created  a  number  of  "legisla- 
tive" courts:  and  the  leading  authorities  on 
this  subject  confirm  that  Congress  can  place 
some  Judicial  power  In  other  than  Article 
in  courts  when  it  has  a  valid  legislative  pur- 
pose for  doing  so.  (See  Bator.  Bhaplro.  Mlsh- 
kln.  tc  Wechsler.  Hart  and  Wechsler's  The 
Federal  Courts  and  the  Federal  System  396 
(1973).)  Nor  need  Congress  vest  all  of  the 
Judicial  power  anywhere:  to  a  considerable 
extent  It  can  control  or  limit  the  courts' 
jurisdiction.   (Id.  at  309  ) 

Similarly,  Justice  Brandels  and  Justice 
Holmes  firmly  maintained  that  Congress  need 
not  vest  all  the  executive  power  In  the  Presi- 
dent. Rather.  Justice  Brandels  pointed  out, 
•TTie  President  performs  his  full  constitu- 
tional duty.  If.  vrith  the  means  aiul  Instru- 
ments provided  by  Congress  and  within  the 
limitation  prescribed  by  it,  he  enters  his  best 
endeavors  to  secure  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  laws  enacted"  Myers  v  United  States.  273 
US.  82.  291,  292  (1926)  (dissenting  opinion). 
Justice  Holmes  argued,  "The  duty  of  the 
President  to  sec  that  the  laws  be  executed  Is 
a  duty  that  does  not  go  beyond  the  laws  or 
require  him  to  achieve  more  than  Congress 
sees  fit  to  leave  within  his  power."  Myers  v. 
United  States  supra  at  177  (dissenting 
opinion) . 
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In  sum,  the  constitutional  prohibition  on 
Congress's  authority  to  withhold,  or  to  re- 
allocate. Judicial  and  executive  functions  Is 
not  an  absolute  prohibition  requiring  It  to 
vest  all  the  executive  or  Judicial  power  In  the 
President  and  In  Article  III  courts  respec- 
tively; rather.  It  is  a  flexible  principle  that 
would  allow  Congress  to  reallocate  functions 
so  long  as  It  does  not  destroy  the  courts' 
essential  role  In  the  constitutional  plan  and 
so  long  as  It  does  not  make  the  President 
merely  a  "nominal  chief  executive."  (See 
Bator,  Shapiro,  Mlshkln,  tc  Wechsler,  supra  at 
330-60;  Corwln.  The  President:  Office  and 
Powers  81  (4th  Edition  1967) .) 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine  gives  little  support, 
opponents  of  this  bUl  argue  that  neverthe- 
less, prosecution  Is  an  Inherently  executive 
function  and  that  "the  functions  of  prose- 
cutor and  Judge  are  Incompatible"  citing 
United  States  v.  Cox,  342  P.2d  167  (5th  Clr.) , 
cert,  denied,  85  S.  Ct.  1767  (1965)  for  their 
authority.  (See  also  United  States  v.  Thomp- 
son 251  U.S.  407,  412-413,  415  (1920);  Smith 
V.  United  States  375  F.2d  243  (5th  Clr.  1967); 
Moses  V.  Kennedy,  219  F.  Supp.  762  (D.D.C. 
1963);  Pugach  v.  Klein,  193  F.  Supp.  630 
(S.DN.Y.  1961).)  Despite  this  language,  nei- 
ther the  holdings  nor  the  reasoning  of  these 
cases  support  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
cannot  constitutionally  vest  the  power  to 
appoint  a  Special  Prosecutor  In  the  courts. 
These  cases,  for  the  most  part,  concern  at- 
tempts by  grand  Juries,  courts,  or  plaintiffs 
to  compel  an  unwilling  prosecutor  to  Initiate 
or  to  stop  a  specific  prosecution.  The  courts' 
essential  concern  was  that  the  prosecutor 
maintain  a  degree  of  Independence  from  the 
Judge  and  grand  Jury  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  prosecutor's  Independence  can  help  to 
check  [Keslble  abuses  of  power  by  the  Judge 
and  grand  Jury.  Thus,  a  Judge  cannot  force 
an  unwilling  prosecutor  to  sign  an  Indict- 
ment. United  States  v.  Cox,  supra.  Second, 
the  prosecutor  must  weigh  Judicial  and  other 
policy  considerations  In  determining  whether 
to  exercise  prosecutorial  discretion  In  a  par- 
ticular case.  The  weighing  of  a  variety  of 
legal  and  non-legal  policy  factors  in  order 
to  reach  a  proper  decision  about  whether,  or 
how,  to  prosecute  an  Individual  Is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  Judicial  function. 

A  statute  that  would  vest  In  the  district 
court  the  power  to  appoint  a  Special  Pros- 
ecutor would  satisfy  both  of  these  concerns. 
First,  the  statute  would  not  allow  the  court 
to  supervise,  or  to  affect  In  any  way,  the 
bringing  of  particular  prosecutions.  The  lim- 
ited power  of  removal  would  assure  that 
the  prosecutor  would  be  Independent  of  both 
the  executive  and  the  Judiciary.  He  would 
be  able  to  prevent  unjust  prosecutions  as 
well  as  initiate  those  which  are  Just.  His 
power  to  check  possible  abuses  by  the  courts 
would  not  seem  significantly  less  than  If  he 
were  appointed  by  the  executive.  Second,  un- 
der the  circumstances  present  here,  the  exer- 
cising of  prosecutorial  discretion  can  best 
take  place  If  the  prosecutor  Is  not  subject 
to  control  by  the  executive.  In  the  present 
circumstances  where  the  executive  Is  Itself 
being  Investigated.  It  would  be  more  difficult 
for  the  prosecutor  to  give  appropriate 
weight  to  the  variety  of  legal  and  non-legal 
factors  that  determine  the  proper  exercise  of 
prosecutorial  discretion  If  the  prosecutor 
were  subject  to  appointment  and  dismissal 
by  the  executive,  than  if  he  could  be  ap- 
pointed and  removed  only  by  a  coxirt.  Only 
by  vesting  the  power  of  appointment  and 
removal  In  a  court  can  the  Congress  ensure, 
In  the  present  situation,  that  any  prosecutor 
will  not  be  controlled  by  those  with  per- 
sonal Interest  In  the  outcome  of  his  Investi- 
gation, an  interest  that  might  lead  to  the 
overzealous  prosecution  of  some  defendants 
and  an  over-soUcltous  refusal  to  prosecute 
others. 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,    Professor    Monrad    O.    Paulsen, 


John  B.  Minor  Professor  of  Law  and  Dean 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School, 
addressed  himself  to  the  Issue  of  prosecution 
being  "inherently"  executive: 

"It  should  also  be  noted  that  arguments 
about  'Inherent'  powers  often  draw  their 
strength  from  history.  In  our  case  the  his- 
tory generally  mcludes  a  reference  to  the 
British  experience.  In  Britain,  as  a  general 
matter,  historically  and  even  today  prosecu- 
tion Is  a  private  matter.  Any  person,  most 
especially  the  victim  or  someone  close  to  the 
victim,  may  lay  the  grounds  for  criminal 
prosecution  before  the  magistrate,  who  will 
make  the  decision  whether  the  prosecution 
goes  forward.  There  Is  In  Britain  no  tradi- 
tion of  a  public  prosecutor  serving  the  role 
of  the  executive  function.  The  point  Is  that 
our  legal  history  does  not  support  the  notion 
that  control  of  prosecution  Is  an  "Inherently 
executive  function.'  " 
C.   Congress   may  constitutionally   vest   the 

power  of  removal  in  the  district  court 

Not  only  does  Congress  have  the  power  to 
vest  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tor In  the  district  court,  but  It  also  has 
the  authority  to  vest  the  power  of  removal 
In  the  same  court. 

An  argument  has  been  made  that,  not- 
withstanding the  appointment  by  the  court, 
the  power  of  removal  of  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tor must  be  lodged  In  the  President.  This 
contention  Is  said  to  rest  on  the  holding  In 
Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  52  (1927). 
In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  was  re- 
quested to  rule  on  whether  the  President 
had  the  constitutional  authority  to  remove  a 
postmaster  whom  he  had  appointed  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  when  the 
statute  creating  the  office  and  providing  for 
presidential  appointment  require  Senate  ac- 
quiescence In  such  removal.  In  an  opinion 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Taft,  with  Justices 
Brandels,  Holmes  and  McReynolds  dissent- 
ing, the  Court  held  that  the  President  could 
constitutionally  remove  the  official.  Neverthe- 
less, even  the  majority  recognized  the  power 
of  the  Congress  under  Article  II,  Section  2, 
Clause  2,  to  vest  by  law  "appointment  of 
such  Inferior  Officers  as  they  think  proper. 
In  the  President  alone,  In  the  courts  of  law, 
or  In  the  heads  of  departments," 

"These  words.  It  has  been  held  by  the 
Court,  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  limit 
and  regulate  removal  of  such  Inferior  offi- 
cers by  heads  of  departments  when  It  exer- 
cises its  constitutional  power  to  lodge  the 
power  of  appointment  with  them."  United 
States  V.  Perkins.  116  U.S.  483,  6  Ct.  449,  450 
(272U.S.  at  127).  f* 

The  majority,  moreover,  eveir  recognized 
that  with  regard  to  those  oflfcers  deemed 
to  be  superior,  the  President  Is  subject  to 
certain  limitations: 

"The  duties  of  the  heads  of  departments 
and  bureaus  In  which  the  discretion  of  the 
President  Is  exercised  and  which  we  have 
described  are  the  most  Important  In  the 
whole  field  of  executive  action  .    .    . 

"Of  course  there  may  be  duties  so 
peculiarly  and  specifically  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  a  partlculeir  officer  as  to  raise 
a  question  whether  the  President  may  over- 
rule or  revise  the  officer's  Interpretation  of  his 
statutory  duty  In  a  particular  Instance.  Then 
there  may  be  duties  of  a  quasl-Judlclal  char- 
acter Imposed  on  executive  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  executive  tribunals  whose  decisions 
after  hearing  affect  Interests  of  Individuals, 
the  discharge  of  which  the  President  cannot 
In  a  particular  case  properly  Influence  or  con- 
trol. 272  U.S.  at  134-138." 

The  Court  did  go  on,  however,  to  say  that 
the  President  could  remove  the  officer  sub- 
sequent to  the  decision,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  exercise  of  discretion  entrusted  to  the 
official  had  not  on  the  whole  been  intelli- 
gently or  wisely  exercised.  (272  US  at  135  ) 
But  this  observation  was  specifically  rejected 
In  the  subsequent  landmark  case  of  Hum- 


phrey's Executor  v.  United  States  295  VS. 
602  (1934)  : 

"IT) he  narrow  point  actually  decided  [In 
Myers  v.  United  States]  was  only  that  the 
President  had  the  power  to  remove  a  post- 
master of  the  first  class  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  as  required  by  act 
of  Congress.  In  the  course  of  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  expressions  occur  which  tend 
to  support  the  government's  contention 
(that  the  President  may  at  will  remove 
Commissioners  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission |,  but  these  are  beyond  the  point  m- 
volved  EUQd,  therefore,  do  not  come  within 
the  rule  of  stare  decisis.  Insofar  as  they  are 
out  of  harmony  with  the  views  here  set  forth 
these  expressions  are  disapproved."  295  VB. 
at  627." 

The  C3ourt  went  on  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ences between  a  postmaster  and  a  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner.  In  doing  so,  the  Ckjurt 
explained  why  the  President  may  constitu- 
tionally be  removed  from  participation  In 
either  the  appointment  or  the  removal  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor: 

"The  office  of  a  {xistmaster  Is  so  essentially 
unlike  the  office  now  involved  that  the  de- 
cision in  the  Myers  case  cannot  be  accepted 
as  controlling  our  decision  here.  A  post- 
master Is  an  executive  officer  restricted  to 
the  performance  of  executive  functions.  He 
Is  charged  with  no  duty  at  all  related  to 
either  the  legislative  or  Judicial  power.  The 
actual  decision  In  the  Myers  case  finds  sup- 
port In  the  theory  that  such  an  officer  Is 
merely  one  of  the  units  In  the  executive  de- 
partment and,  hence,  inherently  subject  to 
the  exclusive  and  illimitable  power  of  re- 
moval by  the  Chief  Executive,  whose  sub- 
ordinate and  aide  he  Is.  Putting  aside  dicta, 
which  may  be  followed  If  sufficiently  per- 
suasive but  which  are  not  controlling,  the 
necessary  reach  of  the  decision  goes  far 
enough  to  Include  all  purely  executive 
officers.  It  goes  no  farther. 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  an  ad- 
ministrative body  created  by  Congress  to 
carry  Into  effect  legislative  policies  embodied 
In  the  statute  in  accordance  with  the  legis- 
lative standards  therein  prescribed,  and  to 
perform  other  speclfi^  duties  as  a  legislative 
or  as  a  Judicial  ald/^Such  a  body  cannot  In 
any  proper  sense  be  characterized  as  an  arm 
or  an  eye  of  the  executive.  Its  duties  are  per- 
formed without  executive  leave  and.  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  statute,  must  be  free 
from  executive  control.  In  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  In  respect  of  'unfair 
methods  of  competition' — that  Is  to  say  In 
filling  In  and  administering  the  details 
embodied  by  that  general  st&ndcu-d — the  com- 
mission acts  in  part  quasl-leglslatively  and 
quasi-Judlclally.  In  making  Investigations 
and  reports  thereon  for  the  Information  of 
Congress  unde-  5  6,  in  aid  of  the  legislative 
power.  It  acts  as  a  legislative  agency.  Under 
5  7,  which  authorizes  the  commission  to  act 
as  a  master  In  chancery  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  court.  It  acts  as  an  agency  of 
the  Judiciary.  To  the  extent  that  It  exercises 
any  executive  functions — as  distinguished 
from  executive  power  in  the  constitutional 
sense — it  does  so  in  the  discharge  and  effec- 
tuation of  its  quasi-legislative  or  quasl-Judl- 
clal departments  of  the  government. 

"We  think  It  plain  .  .  .  under  the  Consti- 
tution that  Illimitable  power  of  removal  Is 
not  possessed  by  the  President  In  respect  of 
officers  of  the  character  of  those  Just  named 
The  authority  of  Congress,  In  creating  quasl- 
leglslatlve  or  quasl-Judlclal  agencies,  to  re- 
quire them  to  act  in  discharge  of  their  duties, 
independently  of  executive  control  cannot 
well  be  doubted:  and  that  authority  Includes, 
as  an  appropriate  Incident,  power  to  fix  the 
period  during  which  they  shall  continue  in 
office,  and  to  forbid  their  removal  except  tor 
cause  In  the  meantime.  For  it  Is  quite  evi- 
dent that  one  who  holds  his  office  only  dur. 
Ing  the  pleasure  of  another,  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  in- 
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depeadenc*  against  th«  tatter's  will."    (396 
U.3.  at  627 -aa».) 

Subsequent  to  the  Humphrey's  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  cx;caalon  to  review  both 
Myers  and  Humphrey's  In  Wiener  t.  United 
States  357  V3  349  (1968).  The  Court  there 
held  that  the  President's  power  to  remove 
War  Board  Commissioners  was  limited  even 
though  the  statute  waa  sUent.  In  Interpret- 
ing the  meaning  of  Myers  and  Humphrey's. 
Justice  Prankiurter  stated: 

"The  assumption  was  short-lived  that  the 
Myers  case  recognized  the  President's  Inher- 
ent constitutional  power  to  remove  offlclals. 
no  matter  what  the  relation  of  the  execu- 
tive to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  no 
matter  what  restrictions  Congress  may  have 
imposed  regarding  the  nature  of  their  ten- 
ure. The  versatility  of  circumstances  often 
mocks  a  nat\iral  desire  for  deflnltlveness. 
Within  less  than  ten  years  a  unanimous 
Court.  In  Humphrey's  Executor  v.  United 
States,  narrowly  confined  the  scope  of  the 
Myers  decision  to  include  only  all  purely 
executive  ofBcers.'  The  Court  explicitly  •dis- 
approved" the  expressions  In  Myers  support- 
ing the  President's  Inherent  constitutional 
power  to  remove  members  of  quasi-Judicial 
bodies. 

"H-umphrey's  case  was  a  cause  celebre — and 
not  least  in  halls  of  Congress.  And  what  Is 
the  essence  of  the  decision  in  Humphrey's 
case?  It  drew  a  sharp  line  of  cleavage  be- 
tween officials  who  were  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive establishment  and  were  thus  removable 
by  virtue  of  the  President's  constitutional 
powers  and  those  who  are  members  of  a 
body  'to  exercise  its  judgment  without  the 
leave  or  hindrance  of  any  other  official  or  any 
department  of  the  govemTnent,"  as  to  whom 
a  power  of  removal  exists  only  if  Congress 
may  fairly  be  said  to  fiare  conferred  U.  This 
sharp  differentiation  derives  from  the  dif- 
ference In  functions  between  thoae  who  are 
part  of  the  Executive  establishment  and  those 
whose  tasks  require  absolute  freedom  from 
Executive  interference.  "Pot  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent,"  again  to  quote  Humphrey's  Executor, 
'that  one  who  holds  his  office  only  during  the 
pleasure  of  another,  eanrutt  be  depended 
upon  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  independ- 
ence against  the  latters  will:  "  (357  U.S.  at 
352-353  (emphasis  supplied) .) 

The  difference  among  Myers.  Humphrey's 
and  Wiener  derives  from  a  functional  anal- 
ysis of  the  offices  Involved.  Taken  together, 
the  three  cases  suggest  that  the  test  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  limit  executive  removal 
powers  is  whether  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  office  require  that  it  be  reasonably  se- 
ctire  from  domination  by  the  President.  The 
purpose  of  3  2611  Is  to  provide  a  truly  Inde- 
pendent Special  Prosecutor  who  would  be 
free  of  that  domination. 

SrcnoN-BT-SEcnoN  Analtsis 
Section  1.  Short  TitZe.— The  Independent 
Special  Prosecutor  Act. 

Section  2.  Findings  and  Declarations  — 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  caunot  adequately  Investigate 
or  prosecute  alleged  offenses  by  high  offlclals 
In  the  executive  branch,  nor  could  such  self- 
Investlgatlon  maintain  public  confidence  in 
crlmioal  Justice.  Establishment  of  a  Sjjeclal 
Prosecutor  outside  the  executive  branch  is 
-y  constitutionally  "necessary  and  proper"  for 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  appointment  power  may  con- 
atltutlonaily  be  vested  In  "courts  of  law." 
Establishment  of  such  a  post  is  a  constltu- 
tlonai  exercise  of  Congressional  power  to 
ksglslate  for  all  cases  "Involving  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Section  J(o).  Appaintmenl — Provides  for 
appointment  of  a  Special  Prosecutor  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  would  designate  a  three- 
Judge  selection  panel  and  fill  vacanciM  oo 
It.  The  panel  mem'oers  would  not  sit  on  ci 
Involving   the   Special   Prosecutor 


(6)  Authority. — Provldea  Jurladlctlon  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  offenses  ( 1 )  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Watergate  break-In;  (3)  aris- 
ing out  of  the  1973  Presidential  election:  (3) 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Presidential  appointee  or  members  of 
the  White  House  staff:  (4)  referred  to  former 
predecessor  Special  Prosecutors  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral.  (5)  ancillary  to  the  other 
categories. 

Section  4.  Powers. — Provides  authority  to 
conduct  grand  Jury  and  other  investigations, 
review  all  evidence  and  contest  claims  of 
privilege.  Including  claimed  national  security 
privilege;  to  seek  warrants,  subpoenas  or 
grants  of  Immunity;  to  frame  Indictments 
and  conduct  prosecutions  or  appeals:  to  co- 
ordinate and  direct  Justice  Department 
personnel  and  United  States  Attorneys  and 
to  exercise  supplemental  necessary  powers 
otherwise  vested  in  the  Attorney  General  or 
United  States  Attorneys. 

Section  5.  Existing  Files  and  Pending  Liti- 
gation.— Provides  for  files,  materials  and  In- 
formation possessed  by  his  predecessor  to  be 
delivered  to  t  .e  Sp>eclal  Prosecutor  and 
makes  him  successor  counsel  In  all  pending 
proceedings. 

Section  8.  Administration. — Provides  the 
normal  administrative  powers  necessary  to 
staff  and  ojjerate  an  office  of  this  nature,  in- 
cluding powers  to  fix  compensation  and  to 
employ  consultants  with  maximum  pay 
limits:  to  request  and  t>e  furnished  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  or  other 
Oovernment  agencies  and  necessary  access 
to  their  files. 

Section  7.  Supporting  Services. — Provides 
for  standard  equipment  and  services  to  be 
supplied  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

Section  9.  Budget. — Provides  for  submission 
of  budgetary  requests  directly  to  Congress 
without  clearance  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Section  9.  Duration. — Provides  for  the 
Prosecutor's  authority  to  last  two  years,  ex- 
cept as  necessary  to  complete  pending  trials 
or  appeals. 

Section  10.  Removal — Provides  for  removal 
only  by  the  selection  panel  and  solely  for 
gross  Impropriety  or  dereliction  or  Incapacity. 

Section  It.  Independence. — provides  that, 
except  for  removal  pursuant  to  Section  10, 
the  Prosecutor  Is  Immune  from  removal,  in- 
terference or  control  by  the  Judiciary,  or  by 
the  President  or  any  other  executive  branch 
officer. 

Section  12.  Reports. — provides  for  Interim 
reports  and  requires  a  final  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Section  13.  Authorization. — authorizes 
such  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Implement  the  act. 

Section  14.  Expedited  Test  of  Constitu- 
tionality.— provides  that — 

(a)  persons  indicated  must  raise  any  chal- 
lenge to  the-  Special  Prosecutor's  constitu- 
tional authority  within  30  days,  or  waive  It. 
The  motion  Is  to  be  heard  by  the  appropriate 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  en  banc,  with 
prompt  appeal  of  right  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Persons  already  under  indictment  must  raise 
any  such  challenge  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

(b)  "Any  person  aggrieved"  may  challenge 
any  action  by  the  Prosecutor,  such  as  grand 
Jury  summons  or  documentary  subpoena,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Prosecutor  lacks  con- 
stitutional authority.  The  motion  is  to  be 
beard  in  the  same  manner  as  a  challenge  to 
indictments:  certification  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  en  banc;  filing  within  30  days  of  no- 
tice of  the  act  challenged:  and  prompt  appeal 
of  right  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  The  Prosecutor  may  sue.  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  enjoin  Interference  or  failure 
to  cooperate  by  an  Incumbent  prosecutor  or 
another  executive  officer  A  defense  to  such 
an  action  which  challenges  the  Prosecutor** 


constitutional  authority  la  to  be  raised  with- 
in 30  days,  with  a  prompt  appeal  of  right  to 
the  Supreme  Court 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv'ices,  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nomination  of  Rear 
Adm.  Ell  T.  Reich.  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
for  appointment  to  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  and  Adm.  Richard  G. 
Colt)ert.  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  admiral,  when  retired;  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  Lieutenant  General 
Dulacki  for  appointment  to  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  list  and 
Major  General  Jaskilka  for  appointment 
to  grade  of  lieutenant  general;  and,  in 
the  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  K.  Mc- 
Oehee  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
that  grade  and  Maj.  Gen.  Royal  N.  Baker 
to  be  lieutenant  general.  I  ask  tliat  these 
six  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition,  there  are  56  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  4.458  temporary  and  perma- 
nent promotions  in  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant commander  and  below  in  tlie  Navy. 
Also,  Barbara  A.  Schroetcr.  US.  Army, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  In 
the  grade  of  captain.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  t>e  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Maj.  James  E.  Aiken,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States;  and 

Thomas  H.  Abernathy,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLa   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HtTCH  ScoTT)  : 
S.  2780.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  public 
financing  of  election  campaigns  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on    Rules    and    Administration. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Ali.en)  : 
S  2781.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Ozark  Public  Building  Author- 
ity, Ozark,  Alabama.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  : 
S  3783  A  biU  to  esUblUh  a  National 
Knergy  Information  System,  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  an 
Inventory  of  United  States  energy  resources 
on  pu>i'lc  lands  and  elsewhere,  and  for  other 
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purposes.  Referred  to  the  Conu&lttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
8.  3783.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  and  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
by  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
commercial  agreement  including  a  provision 
for  most-favored-natlon  status  with  Ro- 
mania Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hansen  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Tal- 
madce,  Iiir.  Randolph,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Staitord,  Mr. 
McCLtmE,  and  Mr.  Holuncs)  : 
S.  2784.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation subsistence  allowance,  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances,  and  the  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  under  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of 
such  title;  to  improve  and  expand  the  spe- 
cial programs  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  and  servicemen  under  chap- 
ter 34  of  such  title;  to  Improve  and  expand 
the  veteran-student  services  program;  to  es- 
tablish a  veterans  education  loan  program  for 
veterans  eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter 
34  of  such  title;  to  promote  the  employment 
of  veterans  and  the  wives  and  widows  of  cer- 
tain veterans  by  Improving  and  expanding 
the  provisions  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  and  by  provid- 
ing for  an  action  plan  for  the  employment  of 
disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans;  to  make 
Improvements  In  the  educational  assistance 
program;  to  recodify  and  expand  veterans' 
reemployment  rights;  to  make  Improvements 
in  the  administration  of  educational  bene- 
fits; and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
8.  2785.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  Into  mul- 
tlyear  leases  through  use  of  the  automatic 
data  processing  fund  without  obligating  the 
total  anticipated  pajTnents  to  be  made  under 
such  leases.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

By     Mr.     PERCY     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Humphket,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.    Mondale,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Pas- 
TORE,  Mr.  RiBicoFP,  and  Mr.  Yottnc)  : 
S.  2786.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38,    United    States    Code,    to    increase    from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  mouths  the  maxi- 
mum   period    of    educational    assistance    to 
which  an  eligible  veteran  may  become  en- 
titled  under   such    chapter,    and    to   extend 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years  the  period  within 
which    an    eligible    veteran    must    complete 
his  program  of  education  under  such  chap- 
ter  after  his  discharge   from   military  serv- 
ice. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  2787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  capital  assets.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    BENTSEN    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Humphrey,    Mr.    Aiken,    and    Mr. 

Gold  WATER)  : 

S.J.  Res.  178.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  the  establishment  of  the  Lyndon  Balnes 

Johnson   Memorial   Grove   on   the   Potomac. 

Referred    to    the   Committee   on   Rules   and 

Administration. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr    KENNEDY    (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Hugh  8cott>  : 

S.  2780.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  public 

financing  of  election  campaigns  for  the 

Senate  and   House  of   Representatives, 

and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 


Committee   on  Rules   and  Administra- 
tion. 

STATEMENT  OT  SENATOR  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY, 
REINTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  WITH  SENATOR 
HUGH  SCOTT  FOR  PtTBLIC  FINANCINC  OF  BEN- 
ATE    AND    HOUSE    ELECTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  myself,  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
provide  public  financing  for  Senate  and 
House  general  elections,  and  to  bar  the 
option  of  private  financing  for  major 
party  candidates  in  all  Federal  elections, 
Presidential  as  well  as  congressional. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  pick  up 
where  the  drive  for  campaign  financing 
left  off  earlier  this  week,  in  the  face  of 
the  filbuster  that  prevented  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  from  working  its  will  on  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act.  In  effect,  the  bill  rep- 
resents part  1  of  the  public  financing 
amendment  offered  to  the  Debt  Ceiling 
Act — the  part  dealing  with  Presidential, 
Senate,  and  House  general  elections, 
which  the  Senate  approved  by  a  vote  of 
52  to  40. 

The  new  bill  is  drafted  to  give  juris- 
diction to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  which  has  now 
agreed  to  report  public  financing  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate  within  a  month  after 
the  second  session  of  this  Congress  begins 
in  January. 

In  addition,  the  bill  is  drafted  to  dove- 
tail as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  major 
campaign  financing  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Cominittee's  Sub- 
committee on  Elections,  wliich  has  al- 
ready been  voted  out  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, which  is  now  before  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  which  already  includes  in  es- 
sence part  2  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act — the  pro- 
posal for  public  financing  of  primaries 
tlirough  matching  grants  of  small  pri- 
vate contributions. 

In  spite  of  the  filibuster  and  our  losing 
effort  on  the  debt  ceiling  debate,  the 
cause  of  public  financing  now  has  fresh 
momentum  and  sharper  focus,  not  only 
in  Congress  but  throughout  the  Nation, 
as  a  result  of  the  vigorous  Senate  debate 
over  the  past  week. 

Time  and  merit  are  on  the  side  of  this 
major  Watergate  reform.  Those  who 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  campaign  re- 
form have  won  a  battle,  but  they  have 
not  won  the  war.  The  forces  of  reform 
already  have  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  record  in  support  of  public  financ- 
ing, and  we  are  confident  that  next  year, 
a  bill  will  clear  the  Senate  and  House  and 
be  presented  to  the  President,  well  before 
the  1974  elections. 

Tlie  most  obvious  lesson  of  Watergate 
is  the  growing  national  awareness  of  the 
corrosive  power  of  money  in  politics.  At 
a  single  stroke,  by  enacting  a  program  of 
public  financing  for  Federal  elections, 
we  can  shut  off  the  underground  rivers 
of  private  money  that  pollute  politics  at 
every  level  of  the  Federal  Government.  If 
Watergate  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is 
that  disclosure  and  limits  on  private  con- 
tributions are  not  enough,  that  sunlight 
is  not  an  adequate  disinfectant,  that 
public  financing  Is  the  only  effective  anti- 
dote to  the  corrupting  power  of  money  in 
P)lllical  campaigns. 


We  estimate  the  cost  of  public  financ- 
ing for  all  Federal  elections  at  approxi- 
mately $50  million  for  each  Presidential 
general  election,  $20  million  for  each 
Senate  general  election,  and  $100  miUion 
for  each  House  general  election.  That 
represents  a  total  of  about  $300  million 
over  the  4-year  election  cycle,  or  an  aver- 
age cost  of  about  $75  million  a  year. 

To  us,  public  financing  is  the  most 
pxDSitive  single  response  Congress  can 
make  to  Watergate,  and  the  wisest  single 
investment  the  American  taxpayer  can 
make  in  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  am  honored  to  continue  to  work  with 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  in  this  bipartisan 
effort  to  reach  our  goal.  Over  the  years 
he  h£is  been  a  consistently  outstanding 
leader  on  legislation  in  the  area  of  elec- 
tion reform,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  with 
him  on  this  new  effort,  which  offers  such 
enormous  benefit  to  Americans  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  and  integrity  of 
their  government. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  we  are  intixxlucing  today  is  at- 
tached. We  look  forward  with  optimism 
to  the  action  of  the  Rules  Committee 
next  year,  and  to  the  coming  fresh  and, 
we  hope,  final  round  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2780 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in   Congress   assembled,   Tliat   this 

Act   may   be   cited   as   the   Federal   Election 

Campaign  Financing  Act  of  1973. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 

Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE   V— PUBLIC    FINANCING   OP   CON- 
GRESSIONAL ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

"Sec. 

"501.  Short  title. 

"502.  Definitions. 

"503.  Conditions  for  eligibility  for  payments. 

"504.  Entitlement  of  eligible  candidates  to 
payments. 

"505.  Certifications  by  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. 

"506.  Payments  to  eligible  candidates. 

"507.  Contributions  and  expenditures  by  Na- 
tional and  State  conunlttees  of  polit- 
ical partle.s. 

"508.  Examinations  and  audits:  repayments. 

"509.  Information  on  proposed  expenses. 

"510.  Repwrts  to  Congress;  regulations. 

"511.  Participation  by  Judicial  proceedings. 

"612.  Judicial  review. 

"513.  Criminal  penalties. 

"514.  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund  Ad- 
visory Board. 

"515.  Federal  Election  Commission. 

"516.  Powers  of  Commission. 

"517.  Limitation  on  contributions  by  individ- 
uals. 

"518.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"519.  Effective  date  of  title. 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1974.' 

"DEFlNrnONS 

"Sec.  603.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  'Federal  office'  means  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In,  or  Resident  Commissioner  or  Dele- 
gate to,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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"(3)  The  term  'Federal  election'  meaiis  a 
general  or  special  election  (or  Federal  ofllce. 

"1 3)  The  term  'Commloelon'  means  the 
Federal  Election  Commlaalon  eetablished  un- 
der section  515. 

"(4)  Tbe  term  'authorized  committee' 
means  any  political  conunlttee  which  Is  au- 
thorized In  writing  by  such  candidate  or  his 
delegate  to  Incur  expenses  to  further  the 
election  of  such  candidate.  Such  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
such  political  committee,  and  the  copy  of 
such  authorization  shall  be  filed  by  such  can- 
didate with  the  Commission.  Any  withdrawal 
of  any  authorization  shall  also  be  In  writing 
and  shall  t>e  addressed  and  filed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  authorization.  Any  such  au- 
thorization or  withdrawal  shall  be  effective 
only  when  filed  with  the  Conunlaslon. 

"(5)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  (A)  has  t)een  nominated  for  elec- 
tion to  Federal  office  by  a  major  party,  minor 
party,  or  new  party,  or  (B)  has  qualified  to 
have  his  name  on  the  election  ballot  In  the 
geographical  area  In  which  the  election  la 
to  be  held,  or  (C)  in  the  case  of  a  Presidential 
election,  has  met  tbe  requirements  of  para- 
graph (A)  or  (B),  or  has  qualified  to  have 
his  name  on  the  election  ballot  (or  to  have 
the  names  of  electors  pledged  to  him  on  the 
election  ballot)  as  tbe  candidate  of  a  political 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  In  10  or 
more  States.  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (8) 
and  (9)  of  this  section  and  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 604(a)(3).  the  term  'candidate'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  preceding  Federal  elec- 
tion, an  Individual  who  received  popular 
votes  for  Federal  office  in  such  election. 

"(6)  The  term  'eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  of  a  political  party  for  Federal 
office  who  has  met  all  applicable  condttlona 
for  eligibility  to  receive  payments  under  thla 
title  set  forth  In  section  503. 

"(7)  The  term  'fund'  means  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 506(a). 

"(8)  The  term  'major  party'  means  (A)  ■ 
political  party  whoee  candidate  for  Federal 
office  In  the  preceding  election  for  such  office 
received,  as  the  candidate  of  such  party,  3S 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  popu- 
lar votes  received  by  all  candidates  for  such 
office,  or  (B)  if  only  one  party  qualifies  as 
a  major  party  on  such  basis,  the  party  whoee 
candidate  received  the  next  highest  percent- 
age of  such  votes  In  such  election. 

"(9)  The  term  'mmor  party'  noeans  a  politi- 
cal party  (other  than  a  major  party)  whose 
candidate  (or  Federal  office  In  the  preceding 
election  for  such  office  received,  as  the  candi- 
date of  such  party,  6  percent  or  more  but 
leas  than  25  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  all  candidates  for 
such  office 

"(10)  The  term  'new  party'  means  a  politi- 
cal party  which  la  neither  a  major  party  nor 
a  Qtinor  party.  A  candidate  who  Is  not 
aflUlated  with  a  political  party  shall  be 
treated  as  if  he  were  a  candidate  of  a  new 
party. 

"(11)  The  term  'political  committee'  means 
any  individual,  committee,  association,  or 
organization  (whether  or  not  incorporated) 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makea  expen- 
ditures for  the  purpoee  of  Influencing,  or 
attempting  to  Influence,  the  nomination  or 
election  of  one  or  more  individuals  to  Fed- 
eral office. 

"(13)  The  term  'qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense' means  an  expense — 

"(A)  Incurred  (1)  by  the  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  the  office  of  President  to 
further  his  election  to  such  office.  (tl|  by  the 
candidate  of  a  political  party  for  the  office  of 
Vice  President  to  further  his  election  to  such 
office  or  to  further  the  election  of  the  can- 
didate of  such  political  party  for  the  office  of 
President,  or  both,  (111)  by  the  candidate  of 
a  political  party  for  other  Federal  office  to 
further  bis  election  to  such  office,  or  (Iv)  by 


an  authorized  committee  or  a  candidate  of 
a  political  party  for  Federal  office  to  further 
the  election  of  one  or  more  such  candidates 
to  such  office, 

"(B)  incurred  within  the  expenditure  re- 
port period  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (13)), 
or  Incurred  before  the  beginning  of  such 
period  to  the  extent  such  expense  la  for 
property,  services,  or  facUltlea  iiaed  during 
such  period,  and 

"(C)  neither  the  incurring  nor  payment 
of  which  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  in  which 
such  expense  is  incurred  or  paid. 
An  expense  shall  be  considered  as  incurred 
by  a  candidate  or  an  authorized  committee 
If  It  la  Incurred  by  a  person  authorized  by 
such  candidate  or  such  committee,  as  the 
case  may  be.  to  incur  such  expense  on  behalf 
of  such  candidate  or  such  committee  If  an 
authorized  committee  of  a  candidate  also 
Incurs  expenses  to  further  the  election  of  one 
or  more  other  Individuals  to  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  public  office,  expenses  in- 
curred by  such  committee  which  are  not 
specifically  to  further  the  election  of  such 
other  individual  or  Individuals  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  incurred  to  further  the  election 
of  such  candidate  In  such  proportion  as  the 
Commission  prescribes  by  rules  or  regula- 
tions. 

"(13)  The  term 'expenditure  report  period' 
means  the  period — 

"(A)  beginning  (1)  on  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar  month  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  month  during  which  the  Federal 
election  Is  held,  or  (11)  on  the  date  on  which 
the  candidate  Is  nominated  by  a  political 
party  or  qualifies  to  have  his  name  on  the 
election  ballot,  whichever  Is  later;   and 

"(B)  ending  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
election. 

"(14)  The  term  'contribution'  means — 

"(A)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election 
of  any  person  to  Federal  office  or  as  resi- 
dential or  Vice -Presidential  elector;  or 

"(B)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
a  contribution  for  any  such  purpose; 

"(C)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees:  or 

"(D)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other 
than  a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of 
compensation  for  the  personal  services  of 
another  person  which  are  rendered  to  such 
candidate  or  committee  without  charge  for 
any  such  purpoee;  but 

"(E)   does  not  include — 

"(1)  (except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(D) )  the  value  of  personal  services  rendered 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate  by  an 
individual  who  receives  no  compensation  for 
rendering  any  service  to  the  candidate;  or 

"(11)   paj-ments  under  section  506. 

"(1)    The  term  'expenditure',  means — 

"(A)  a  pxui;haae.  payment,  distribution. 
lo«ui,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  election  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  as  a  Presidential  and  Vlce-Pres- 
Identlal  elector;    or 

"(B)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure:  or 

"(C)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees. 

"SBC.    603.   CoNDmoNs   roa   Ei.iGiau.rrT   for 
Patmxmts. 

"(a)  In  OBHsaAi,.— In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  any  payments  under  section  606.  a 
candidate  shall.  In  writing — 

"(1)  agree  to  obtam  and  furnUh  to  the 
Commission  such  evidence  as  it  may  re- 
quest of  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
with  respect  to  which  payment  Is  sought; 

"(3)  agree  to  keep  and  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission such  records,  books,  and  other  In- 
formation as  It  may  request; 

"t3)  agree  to  an  audit  and  examination  by 


the  Commission  under  section  600  and  to 
pay  any  amounts  required  to  be  paid  under 
such  section;  and 

'"(4)  agree  to  furnish  statements  of  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  and  proposed  quail- 
fled  campaign  expenses  required  under  sec- 
tion 609. 

"(b)  Majob  Partus. — In  order  to  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  any  payments  under  section 
506,  a  candidate  of  a  major  party  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Commission,  under  penalty  of 
perjury,  that — 

"  ( 1 )  such  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  will  not  Incur  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  in  excess  of  the  total  amount 
of  payments  to  which  he  will  be  entitled 
under  section  504.  and 

"(2)  no  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  have  been  or  will  be 
accepted  by  such  candidate  or  any  of  his 
authorized  committees  except  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  make  up  any  deficiency  la 
payments  received  out  of  the  fund  on  ac- 
count of  the  application  of  section  606(d), 
and  no  contributions  to  defray  expenses 
which  would  be  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses but  for  subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
503(12)  have  been  or  will  be  accepted  by 
such  candidate  or  any  of  his  authorized 
committees. 

Such  certification  shall  be  made  within 
such  time  prior  to  the  day  of  the  Federal 
election  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
by  rules  or  regulations. 

"(c)  Minor  and  New  Parties. — In  order  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  any  payments  under 
section  606.  a  candidate  of  a  minor  or  new 
party  shall  certify  to  the  Commission,  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  that — 

"(1)  such  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  will  not  incur  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  in  excess  of  the  total  amount 
of  payments  to  which  the  eligible  candidate 
of  a  major  party  Is  entitled  under  section 
504;  and 

"(2)  such  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  will  accept  and  expend  or  retain 
contributions  to  defray  qualified  campaign 
expenses  only  to  the  extent  that  the  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  incurred  by  such 
candidate  and  his  authorized  committees 
certified  under  paragraph  (1)  exceed  the 
total  amount  of  payments  received  by  such 
candidate  out  of  the  fund  under  section  506. 
Such  certification  shall  be  made  within 
such  time  prior  to  the  day  of  tbe  Federal 
election  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
by  rules  or  regulations. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections 
(b)(3)  and  (c)(2)  of  this  section,  no  can- 
didate of  a  major  party,  minor  party,  or  new 
party,  or  any  of  the  authorized  committees 
of  such  candidate  shall  accept  contrlbutlona 
to  defray  qualified  campaign  expenses, 
"Sec.  504.  ENtrrLEMENx  or  Eligible  Candi- 
dates TO  Patmcnts. 

"(a)  In  Oencxal. — Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title — 

"(1)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  major 
party  In  a  Federal  election  shall  be  entitled 
to  payments  under  section  506  equal  In  the 
aggregate  to  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  16  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  of  the  geographical  area  In 
which  the  election  for  such  office  Is  held, 
aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  this  Act; 

"(B)(1)  •175,000,  If  the  Federal  office 
sought  Is  that  of  Senator,  Delegate,  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  Representative  from  a  State 
which  is  entitled  to  only  one  Representative; 
or 

"(II)  $90,000,  If  the  Federal  office  sought 
Is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
Is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 

"(2)  (A)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  minor 
party  In  a  Federal  election  shall  be  entitled  to 
payments  under  section  606  equal  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  computed  under  para- 
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graph  (1)  for  a  major  party  as  the  number 
of  popular  votes  received  by  the  candidate 
for  such  office  of  the  minor  party,  aa  such 
candidate,  in  the  preceding  election  for  such 
office  bears  to  the  average  number  of  popu- 
lar votes  received  by  tbe  candidates  for  such 
office  of  the  major  parties  in  the  preceding 
election  for  such  ofiace. 

"(B)  If  the  candidate  of  one  or  more  polit- 
ical parties  (not  including  a  major  party) 
for  Federal  office  was  a  candidate  for  such 
office  in  the  preceding  election  for  such  office 
and  received  5  percent  or  more  but  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  total  number  of  popular 
votes  received  by  all  candidates  for  such 
office,  such  candidate,  upon  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  503  (a)  and  (c), 
shall  be  treated  as  an  eligible  candidate  en- 
titled to  payments  under  section  506  in  an 
amount  computed  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  by  taking  into  account  all  the 
popular  votes  received  by  such  candidate 
for  such  office  In  the  preceding  election  for 
such  office  If  an  eligible  candidate  of  a  minor 
party  Is  entitled  to  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, such  entitlement  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  entitlement  allowed 
under  subparagraph  (A), 

"(3)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  minor  party 
or  a  new  party  In  a  Federal  election  whose 
candidate  in  such  election  receives,  as  such 
candidate,  6  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  cast  for  such  office 
in  such  election  shall  be  entitled  to  payments 
under  section  606  equal  In  the  aggregate  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  computed  under  paragraph  (1)  for  a 
major  party  as  the  number  of  popular  votes 
received  by  such  candidate  In  such  election 
bears  to  the  average  number  of  popular  votes 
received  in  such  election  by  the  candidates 
for  such  office  of  the  major  parties.  In  the 
case  of  an  eligible  candidate  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  paragraph  (2),  the  amount  al- 
lowable under  this  paragraph  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  en- 
titlement under  the  preceding  sentence  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  entitlement  under 
paragraph  (2). 

"(b)  Limitations. — The  total  amoimt  of 
payments  to  which  an  eligible  candidate  of 
a  political  party  shall  be  entitled  under  sub- 
sections (a)  (2)  and  (3)  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  election  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  lower  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  qualified  campaign 
expenses  incurred  by  such  eligible  candidate 
and  his  authorized  committees,  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  received  and  ex- 
pended or  retained  by  such  eligible  candi- 
date and  such  committees,  or 

"(2)  the  total  amount  of  payments  to 
which  the  eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party 
Is  entitled  under  subsection  (a)  (1).  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  contributions  described 
in  paragraph   (1)   of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Restkictions. — An  eligible  candidate 
of  a  political  party  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  subsection   (a)   only — 

"(1)  to  defray  qualified  campaign  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  candidate  or  his  authorized 
committees,  or 

"(2)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  such  qualified  campaign 
expenses,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds  (other 
than  contributions  to  defray  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  received  and  expended  by 
such  candidate  or  such  committees)  used 
to  defray  such  qualified  campaign  expenses. 

■"(d)    Cost  or  Living  Adjustment. — 

"(1)   For  purposes  of  paragraph   (2)  : 

"(A)  The  term  "price  Index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(B)  The  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1973. 

"(2)    At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 


year  (commencing  In  1974>,  as  there  be- 
come available  necessary  data  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify 
to  the  Federal  Election  Commission  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  the  percentage 
difference  between  the  price  Index  for  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  beginning  of 
such  calendar  year  and  the  price  Index  for 
the  base  period.  Each  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  Increased 
or  decreased,  as  appropriate,  by  such  per- 
centage difl'erence.  Each  amount  so  increased 
shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for  such  cal- 
endar year. 

"(e)  Unopposed  Candidate. — A  candidate 
of  a  major  party  who  is  unexposed  In  his 
campaign  for  election  shall  have  an  entitle- 
ment which  Is  equal  to  10  percentum  of  his 
entitlement  as  specified  in  subsection  (a)  (1) . 

"(2)  No  candidate  for  election  to  the  office 
of  F>resldent  may  make  expenditures  in  any 
State  in  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
election  to  such  office  In  excess  of  the  amount 
which  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  office 
of  Senator  (or  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Delegate,  In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) may  spend  within  the  State  In  con- 
nection with  his  campaign  for  election  to 
that  office. 

■"Sec.    505.    Certitications    by    Commission. 

■'(a)  iNiTiAi,  Cehtifications. — On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence,  books,  records,  and 
information  furnished  by  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  a  political  party  and  prior  to  ex- 
amination and  audit  under  section  508.  the 
Commission  shall  certify  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  for  payment 
to  such  candidates  under  section  5(>6  the 
payments  to  which  such  candidates  are  en- 
titled under  section  604. 

"(b)  Finality  of  CERTincATiONS  and  De- 
terminations.— Initial  certifications  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a),  and  all 
determinations  made  by  it  under  this  title, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examination 
and  audit  by  the  Commission  under  section 
508  and  judicial  review  under  section  612. 
'"Sbc.  606.  Payments  To  Eligible  Candidates. 

"(a)  Establishment  or  Campaign  Fxtso. — 
There  Is  hereby  established  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Fund.  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts, 
transfer  to  the  fund  an  amoimt  not  in  excess 
of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  designated  to  the 
fund  by  individuals  under  section  6096  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
such  additional  sums  as  Congress  may  ap- 
propriate to  Insure  that  moneys  In  the  fund 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  entitlements  of 
eligible  candidates. 

"(b)  Transfers  to  the  General  Fund. — 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
such  amounts  of  moneys  In  the  fund  as  he 
determines  from  time  to  time  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  which  eligible  candidates 
are  or  will  be  entitled  to  receive. 

"(c)  Payments  Prom  the  F^nd. — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  certification  from  the  Commission 
under  section  605  for  payment  to  the  eligible 
candidates  of  a  political  party,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  such  candidates  out  of  the  fund 
the  amount  certified  by  the  Commission. 
Amounts  paid  to  any  such  candidates  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  such  candidates. 

"(d)  Insufficient  Amounts  in  Fund. — If 
at  the  time  of  a  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  505  for  payment  to  the 
eligible  candidates  of  a  political  party,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines  that  the 
moneys  in  the  fund  are  not.  or  may  not  be, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  full  entitlements  of 
the  eligible  candidates  of  all  political  parties. 
be  shall  withhold  from  such  payment  such 
amount  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 


assure  that  the  eligible  candidates  of  each 
political  party  will  receive  their  pro  rata 
share  of  their  full  entitlement.  Amounts 
withheld  by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  paid  when  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate determines  that  there  are  sufficient  mon- 
eys In  the  fund  to  pay  such  amounts,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  to  all  eligible  candidates  from 
whom  amounts  have  been  withheld,  but,  if 
there  are  not  sufficient  moneys  in  the  fund 
to  satisfy  the  full  entitlement  of  the  eligible 
candidates  of  all  political  parties,  the 
amounts  so  withheld  shall  be  paid  In  such 
manner  that  the  eligible  candidates  of  each 
political  party  receive  their  pro  rata  share 
of  their  full  entitlement. 
"Sec.  507.  Contributions  and  Expendttuiies 
BY  National  and  State  Com- 
mittees of  Political  Parties. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  national  committee  of  a  ma- 
jor party  may  receive  contributions  and  make 
expenditures  In  connection  with  a  Federal 
election;  and  a  State  committee  of  a  major 
party,  including  subordinate  local  commlt- 
teee  of  such  committee,  may  accept  contri- 
butions and  make  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Federal  election  in  such  State. 
Contributions  received  by  such  National  or 
State  committee  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  provided  In  sec- 
tion 517  of  this  title  and  any  other  limita- 
tions provided  by  law. 

"(b)  Expenditures  made  under  this  section 
by  a  national  committee,  or  by  a  State  com- 
mittee. Including  subordinate  local  commit- 
tees of  such  committee,  shall  not  exceed  for 
each  National  or  State  committee  ( 1 )  a  total 
of  2  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  the  geographical  area  In  which  the 
committee  is  authorized  to  make  expendi- 
tures, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  this  Act,  or  $30.(X)0.  which- 
ever is  greater,  and  (2)  2  cents  multiplied  by 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  geographi- 
cal area  in  which  the  election  in  connection 
with  which  the  expenditure  is  made  Is  held, 
or  $10,000,  whichever  Is  greater. 

"(c)  Nothing  is  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  contributions  made  by  any 
person  on  behalf  of  a  particular  candidate. 
Including  contributions  which  are  in  any  way 
earmarked,  encumbered,  or  otherwise  direct- 
ed through  the  national  committee  of  a  ma- 
jor party,  or  a  State  committee  of  a  major 
party  (including  subordinate  local  commit- 
tees of  such  State  committee)  to  that  can- 
didate." 

"Sec.  508.  Examinations  and  Audits:  Repay- 
ments. 

"(a)  E.xaminations  and  Auorrs. — After 
each  Federal  election,  the  Commission  shall 
conduct  a  thorough  examination  and  audit 
of  the  qualified  campaign  expenses  of  the 
candidate  of  each  political  party  for  Federal 
office. 

"(b)  Repayments. — 

"(1)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  an 
eligible  candidate  of  a  political  party  under 
section  506  was  in  excess  of  the  aggregate 
payments  to  which  the  candidate  was  en- 
titled under  section  604.  it  shall  so  notify 
such  candidate,  and  such  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to 
svich  portion. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
an  eligible  candidate  of  a  political  party  and 
his  authorized  committees  incurred  qualified 
campaign  expenses  in  excess  of  the  total 
amount  of  payments  to  which  an  eligible 
candidate  cf  a  major  party  was  entitled  un- 
der section  504,  it  shall  notify  such  candidate 
of  the  amount  of  such  excess  and  such  can- 
didate shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate an  amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

"(3)  If  the  Comml^ion  determines  that 
an  eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party  or 
any  authorized  committee  of  such  candidate 
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Accepted  contiibutlooa  (other  thkn  contri- 
butions to  m&ke  up  deflctendes  In  psymenta 
out  of  the  fund  on  account  of  the  tppUcA- 
tlon  of  aectlon  506(d))  to  defr»y  qualified 
cftoapAlgn  expenses  (other  than  qualified 
campaign  expenses  with  respect  to  which 
payment  Is  required  under  para^aph  (2)). 
It  shall  notify  such  candidate  of  the  amount 
of  the  contributions  so  accepted,  and  such 
candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

"(4)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  an 
eligible  candidate  of  a  poUtlcal  party  under 
aectlon  500  was  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than — 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(Other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  such 
qualified  campaign  expenses.  It  shall  notify 
such  candidate  of  the  amount  so  used,  and 
such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  an  amount  equal  to  such 
amount. 

"(5)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from 
an  eligible  candidate  of  a  political  party  un- 
der this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  such 
payment,  when  added  to  other  payments  re- 
quired from  such  candidate  under  this  sub- 
section, exceeds  the  amount  of  payments  re- 
ceived by  such  candidate  under  section  506. 

"(C)  NcmncATioN. — No  notification  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion (b(  with  respect  to  a  Federal  election 
more  than  3  years  after  the  day  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

"(d»    Depostt    op    Repatmsnts. — All    pay- 
ments received  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  deposited  by  him  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
"Sec     SOB.    lNrO«MAT10N      ON      Pboposco      Ex- 


"(a)  REPorrs  bt  Candidates. — A  candidate 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Commission 
may  require,  furnish  to  the  Commission  a 
detailed  statement,  in  such  form  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  of — 

"(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  and  his  authorized  commit- 
tees prior  to  the  date  of  such  statement 
(Whether  or  not  evidence  of  such  expenses 
has  been  furnished  for  purposes  of  section 
505).  and 

"(2)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
which  he  and  his  authorized  committees 
propose  to  Incur  on  or  after  the  date  of  such 
statement. 

The  Commission  shall  require  a  statement 
under  this  subsection  from  such  candidates 
of  each  political  party  at  least  once  each 
week  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
weeks  preceding  the  day  of  the  Federal  elec- 
tion and  at  least  twice  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding such  day. 

"(b)  Pttblicatiom.— The  Commission  shall. 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  receives  each 
Btateownt  under  subsection  (a),  prepare  and 
publish  a  summary  of  such  statement,  to- 
gether with  any  other  data  or  Information 
which  It  deems  advisable,  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"Sec    510    Rcpobts    to    Concbiss;     RectTLA- 

TIONS. 

"(a)  RKPO«TS.^The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  Federal  elec- 
tion, submit  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives  setting   forth — 

"(1)  the  qualified  expenses  (shown  In  such 
detail  as  th«  Commission  determines  neces- 
sary) Incurred  by  the  candidates  of  each 
political  party  and  their  authorized  com- 
mittees: 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  It  under 
Mctlon  506  for  payment  to  the  eligible  can- 
didates of  each  political  party:  and 


"<3)  the  amount  of  payments.  If  any,  re- 
quired from  such  candidates  under  section 
508.  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  re- 
quired. 

lUch  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
"(b)  RxocOATiONS,  Btc. — The  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations,  to  conduct  such  examinations 
and  audits  (In  addition  to  the  examinations 
and  audiU  required  by  section  608(a)),  to 
conduct  such  investigations,  and  to  require 
the  keeping  and  submission  of  such  books, 
records,  and  information,  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  and  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  this  title. 
"Bmc.  5U.  Pasticipation  bt  Commission  ik 

JUDICtAI.  PboCEIDINGS. 

"(a)  Appeabancz  by  Counsxl. — The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  appear  in  and 
defend  against  any  action  filed  under  sec- 
tion 512.  either  by  attorneys  employed  In 
Its  office  or  by  counsel  whom  it  may  appoint 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  whose  com- 
pensation It  may  fix  without  regarl  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchi^>ter  III 
of  chapter  63   of  such   title 

"(b)  r^.EcovEBT  or  Ckbtajn  Patwents. — 
The  Commission  is  authorized  through  at- 
torneys and  counsels  described  In  subsection 
(a)  to  appear  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  as  a  result  of 
examination  and  audit  made  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

"(c)  Obcl^batobt  and  Injunctive  Re- 
i-iEP. — The  Commission  Is  authorized  through 
attorneys  and  counsel  described  in  subsection 
(a)  to  petition  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
for  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief  concern- 
ing any  clvU  matter  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  this  title  Upon  application  of  the  Com- 
mission, an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  court  of  three  Judges  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shall  He 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to 
assign  the  -ase  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  participate  In  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause 
the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"(d)  Appeal. — The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
appeal  from,  and  to  petUlon  the  Supreme 
Court  for  certiorari  to  review.  Judgments  or 
decrees  entered  with  resftect  to  actions  In 
which  It  appears  pursuant  to  the  authority 
provided  In  this  section. 
"Sec.  512   Judicial  Review. 

"(b)  Review  or  Cebtitication,  Detebmina- 
TioN.  OB  Othcb  Action  bt  the  Commission. — 
Any  certification,  determination,  or  other 
action  by  the  Commission  made  or  taken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
upon  petition  filed  in  such  court  by  any 
Interested  persons.  Any  petition  filed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  filed  within  30 
days  after  the  certification  determination,  or 
other  action  by  the  Commission  for  which 
review  Is  sought. 

"(b>  Suits  to  Implement  TTtle. — 

"(1)  Ths  Commission,  the  national  com- 
mittee of  any  political  party,  and  Individuals 
eligible  to  vote  In  an  election  for  Federal 
office,  are  authorized  to  institute  such  ac- 
tions. Including  actions  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment or  Injunctive  relief,  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  Implement  or  construe  any 
provision  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  sliall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 


Instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
shall  exercise  the  same  without  regard  to 
whether  a  person  asserting  rights  under  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  have  ex- 
hausted any  administrative  or  other  remedies 
that  may  be  provided  at  law.  Such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  Judges  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  to  participate  in  the  hearing  and 
determination  thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case 
to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 
"Sec.  513.  Cbiminal  Penalties. 

"(a)  Excess  Campaign  Expenses. — 
"(1)  It  Is  unlawful  for  an  eligible  candi- 
date of  a  political  party  for  Federal  ofBce  in 
a  Federal  election  or  any  of  his  authorized 
committees  knowingly  and  willfully  to  incur 
qualified  campaign  expenses  In  excess  of  the 
total  amount  of  payments  to  which  the  eligi- 
ble candidates  of  a  major  party  are  entitled 
under  section  504  with  respect  to  such  elec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  110,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 
In  the  case  of  a  violation  by  an  authorized 
committee,  any  officer  or  member  of  such 
committee  who  knowingly  and  willfully  con- 
sents to  such  violation  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  •! 0.000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  2  years,  or  both. 

"(b)    CoNTBIBtmONS. — 

"(1)  It  Is  unlawful  for  an  eligible  candi- 
date of  a  major  party  in  a  Federal  election 
or  any  of  his  authorized  committees  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  accept  any  contribu- 
tion to  defray  qualified  campaign  expenses, 
except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  In  payments  received  out  of 
the  fund  on  account  of  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 506(d).  or  to  accept  contributions  to 
defray  expenses  which  would  be  qualified 
campaign  expenses  but  for  subparagraph  (C) 
of  section  502(12) . 

"(2)  It  Is  unlawful  for  an  eligible  candi- 
date of  a  political  party  (other  than  a  major 
party)  In  a  Federal  election  or  any  of  his 
avithorlzed  committees  knowingly  and  will- 
fully to  accept  and  expend  or  retain  contri- 
butions to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses In  an  amount  which  exceeds  the 
qualified  campaign  expenses  Incurred  with 
respect  to  such  election  by  such  eligible 
candidate  and  his  authorized  committees. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•  10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  3 
years,  or  both.  In  the  case  of  a  violation  by 
an  authorized  committee,  any  officer  or 
member  of  such  committee  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  consents  to  such  violation 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

"(c)    Unlawful  Use  or  Payments  — 

"(1)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  who  re- 
ceives any  payment  under  section  606,  or  to 
whom  any  portion  of  any  payment  received 
under  such  section  Is  transferred,  knowingly 
and  willfully  to  use.  or  authorize  the  use  of. 
such  payment  or  such  portion  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  which  were  received 
and  expended )  which  were  u.sed  to  defray 
such  qualified  campaign  exptenses. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  IIO.OOO.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

"(d)    False  Statements,  Etc. — 

"(1)  It  la  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully — 
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"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  at 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  Information 
to  the  Commission  under  this  subtitle,  or  to 
Include  In  any  evidence,  books,  or  informa- 
tion so  furnished  any  misrepresentation  of 
a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  conceal  any 
evidence,  books,  or  Information  relevant  to 
a  certification  by  the  Commission  or  an 
examination  and  audit  by  the  Commission 
\inder  this  title;  or 

"(B)  to  fall  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  Information  requested 
by  him  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

"(e)    Kickbacks  and  Illegal  Payments. — 

"(1)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  give  or  accept  any  kick- 
back or  any  Illegal  payment  In  connection 
with  any  qualified  campaign  expense  of  an 
eligible  candidate  or  his  authorized  com- 
mittees. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  paragraph  ( 2 ) .  any  person  who  accepts 
any  kickback  or  illegal  payment  in  connec- 
tion with  any  qualified  campaign  expense  of 
an  eligible  candidate  or  his  authorized  com- 
mittees shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, for  deposit  In  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  an  amount  equal  to  125  percent  of 
the  kickback  or  payment  received. 

"(f)     UNAtTTHORIZED         EXPENDITUBES  AND 

CONTBIBtrnONS . — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
It  Is  unlawful  for  any  political  committee 
which  Is  not  an  authorized  committee  with 
respect  to  an  eligible  candidate  of  a  political 
party  for  Federal  office  In  a  Federal  election 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  Incur  expendi- 
tures to  further  the  election  of  such  candi- 
date, which  would  constitute  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  If  Incurred  by  an  authorized 
committee  of  such  candidate,  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1 ,000. 

"(2)  This  subsection  docs  not  apply  to  (A) 
expenditures  by  a  broadcaster  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  or 
by  a  periodical  publication.  In  reporting  the 
news  or  In  taking  editorial  positions,  or  (B) 
expenditures  by  any  organization  described 
In  section  601(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  of  such  code  In  communi- 
cating to  Its  members  the  views  of  the 
organization. 

"(3)  Any  political  committee  which  vio- 
lates paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,0O0.  and  any  officer  or  member  of 
such  committee  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
consents  to  such  violation  and  any  other  In- 
dividual who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years, 
or  both. 

"(g)   Unauthobized  Disclosube  or  Infob- 

MATION. 

"(1)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  Individual  to 
disclose  any  information  obtained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  except  as  required  by 
law. 

"(2)    Any   person   who   violates   paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 
"Sec.  614.  Establishment  or  Federal  Elec- 
tion   Campaign    Fund    Advisoby 

BOABD 

"(a)  Establishment  or  Board. — TTiere  Is 
hereby  established  an  advisory  board  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Board").  It  shall 
be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Board  to 
counsel  and  advise  the  Commission  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  and  functions  im- 
posed on  it  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Composition  or  Board. — "The  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  the  following  members: 


"(1)  4  members  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission from  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  and  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of   Representatives; 

"(2)  2  members  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission from  recommendations  submitted  by 
each  poUtlcal  party  whose  candidate  for  the 
office  of  I»resldent  In  the  preceding  Presi- 
dential election  received  25  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  total  number  of  popular  votes 
received  by  all  the  candidates  for  such  office; 
and 

"(3)  members  representing  the  general 
public,  which  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  members  described  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2). 

The  terms  of  the  first  members  of  the  Board 
shall  expire  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  the  first  Presidential  election  follow- 
ing January  1,  1976,  and  the  terms  of  subse- 
quent members  shall  begin  on  the  sixty-first 
day  after  the  date  of  a  Presidential  election 
and  expire  on  the  sixtieth  day  following  the 
date  of  the  subsequent  Presidential  election. 
The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  Its  members.  No  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  a  Member  of  Congress, 
or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
at\  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

"(c)  Compensation. — Members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Commission,  but  not  In  excess 
of  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate 
of  base  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule,  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  performing  duties  and  functions 
as  such  members,  including  traveltlme,  and, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed   intermittently. 

'"(d)  Status. — Service  by  an  Individual  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  shall  not,  for  purposes 
of  any  other  law  of  the  United  States,  be 
considered  as  service  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 

"rXDERAL    election    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  516.  (B)(1)  There  Is  established,  as 
an  Independent  establishment  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

"(2)  Tlie  Commission  shall  l>e  composed 
of  seven  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the  seven  mem- 
bers— 

"(A)  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
Individuals  recommended  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate;  and 

"■(B)  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among  In- 
dividuals recommended  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House. 
The  two  members  api>olnted  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  the 
same  political  party;  nor  shall  the  two  mem- 
bers appointed  under  subparagraph  (B).  Of 
the  three  members  not  appointed  under  such 
subparagraphs,  two  shall  not  be  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  seven  years,  except  that, 
of  the  members  first  appointed — 

"'(A)  two  o'  the  members  not  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  api>olnted  for  terms  end- 
ing on  the  April  30  first  occurring  more 
than  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
they  are  appointed; 

"(B)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph   (2)  (A)    shall  be  appointed  for  a 


term  ending  one  year  after  the  April  30  on 
which  the  term  of  the  member  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  ends; 

"(C)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  two  years  thereafter; 

"(D)  one  of  the  members  not  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  ap|x>lnted  for  a  term  end- 
ing three  years  thereafter; 

"(E)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  four  years  thereafter;  and 

'"(F)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)(B)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  five  years  thereafter. 

"'(4)  Members  shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  maturity,  experience.  Integrity,  im- 
partiality, and  good  Judgment.  A  member 
may  be  reappointed  to  the  Commission  only 
once. 

"(5)  Any  individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  other  than  by  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
he  succeeds.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
office  of  a  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  In  which  that  office 
was  originally  filled. 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Chair- 
man and  the  Vice  Chalnnan  shall  not  be 
affiliated  with  the  same  political  party.  The 
Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chalnnan,  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  four  members  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  of- 
ficial seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

""(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President  concernli  g  the  action 
it  has  taken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties 
of  all  individuals  In  its  employ  and  the  money 
it  has  disbursed:  and  shall  make  such  further 
reports  on  the  matters  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  such  recommendations  for  further 
legislation  as  may  appear  desirable. 

■"(e)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all 
its  powers  in  any  State. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  an  Executive  Director  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission.  The 
General  Counsel  shall  be  the  chief  legal 
officer  of  the  Commission.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  be  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istrative operations  of  the  Commission  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  or  assigned  to  him  from  time  to 
time  by  regvilations  or  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  shall  not  delegate 
the  making  of  regulations  regarding  elections 
to  the  Executive  Director. 

""(g)  The  Commission  may  obtain  the 
6er\'lces  of  experts  and  consultants  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

""(h)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  avail  itself  of 
the  assistance.  Including  personnel  and  facili- 
ties, of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  are  au- 
thorized to  make  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  personnel,  facilities,  and  other 
assistance,  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
as  the  Commission  may  request. 

■•(1)  The  provisions  of  section  7324  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)(3)  of  such 
section. 

"(J)(l)    Whenever   the    (Commission   sub- 
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mlts  any  Ijudget  estimate  or  request  to  th« 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  tt  ahatl  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
of  that  estimate  or  reqjuest  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Wheneyer  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  reconunendations.  or  te.'tl- 
mony.  or  comments  on  legislation  requested 
by  tbe  Congress  or  by  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  It  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Congress  or 
to  the  Member  requesting  the  same  No  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
any  authority  to  require  the  Commission  to 
submit  Its  legislative  recommendations,  or 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation,  to  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proval.  comments,  or  review  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  tes- 
timony,  or   coDunents    to   the    Congress. 

"POWXBS  or  COMMISSION 

"Sbc.  516.  (a)  Tb*  Cnmmtwinn  sbaU  hAve 
the  power — 

■  (1»  to  require,  by  special  or  general  or- 
ders, any  person  to  submit  In  writing  re- 
ports and  aoswers  to  questions  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe;  and  those  reports  and 
answers  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion within  such  reasonable  period  and  un- 
der oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine: 

"(3)  to  administer  oaths; 
"(3)  to  require  by  subpena,  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  th*  Vice  Chairman,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  all  documentary  evidence  re- 
lating  to  the  execution  of  Its  duties; 

"(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  Investigation 
to  order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission who  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  to  compel  testimony  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  tn  the  same  manner  as 
authorized  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

•■(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  llXe  circumstances 
tn  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

-(0)  to  Initiate,  defend,  or  appeal  any 
court  action  in  the  name  of  the  Commts- 
slon  for  tibe  purpose  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  of  title  m  through 
its  General  Counsel;  and 

"(7)  to  delegate  any  of  Its  functions  or 
powers,  other  than  the  power  to  Issue  sub- 
penas  under  paragraph  (S'* .  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of   the   Commission. 

"(b)  Any  United  States  district  court,  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry  is 
carried  on.  may.  upon  petition  by  the  Com- 
mission, in  case  of  refasal  to  obey  a  snb- 
pena  or  order  of  the  Commission  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith: 
and  any  faOure  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

••(c)  No  person  rtiall  be  subject  to  clvtl 
liability  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Cora- 
mission  or  the  United  States)  for  disclosing 
tnformatlon  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(d)  Upon  application  made  by  any  Indi- 
vidual holding  Federal  office,  any  candidate. 
or  any  political  committee,  the  Commission, 
through  Its  General  Cotmsel.  shall  provide 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  an  ad- 
visory opinion,  with  respect  to  any  specfflc 
transaction  or  activity  Inquired  of.  as  to 
whether  such  transaction  or  activity  would 
constttnte  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title. 

"Limitations  on  conlrlbuUoas  by  Individuals. 
"See.  517  (a)  No  Individual  shall  make 
any  coxitrlbution  during  any  c&leadar  year 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  candULat*  for 
■lection  to  FadAral  office  which  Is  In  excess 
of  tlM  aaaount  which,  when  added  to  tha 
total  amount  of  all  other  contributions  made 
toy  thaX  Ladivldual  during  th*t  raleivlar  year 
to  oc  for  the  T)eneflt  of  such  candidate,  would 
equal  •3.000. 


"(b)  No  Individual  shall  during  any  calen- 
dar year  make,  and  no  person  shall  accept, 
(1)  any  contribution  to  a  political  commit- 
tee, or  (2)  any  contribution  to  or  for  tJ»e 
benefit  of  any  candidate,  which,  when  added 
to  all  the  other  contrllratlons  enumeratad  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (I)  of  this  subeecttoa 
which  were  made  In  that  calendar  y«»r.  ex- 
ceeds $25,000 

"(C>(1)  Any  contribution  made  In  con- 
nection with  a  campaign  In  a  year  other  than 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  election  to 
which  that  campaign  relates  is  held  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  be  taken  Into 
consideration  and  counted  toward  the  ibnlt'^ 
tlons  Impoaed  by  this  section  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  that  election  Is  held. 

••(3)  Conlrtbatlons  made  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  a  candidate  nominated  by  a  poUtl- 
eal  party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  shall  be  held  and  considered,  for 
purposes  of  this  secticn.  to  have  been  made 
to  or  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  candldat*  nomi- 
nated by  that  party  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President. 

"  id )  n>r  purposes  of  tills  section,  the  term 
'political  party'  means  a  political  party  which 
In  the  next  preceding  presidential  election. 
nominated  candidates  for  election  to  tiie 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  Preeldent.  and 
the  electors  of  which  party  receU-ed  In  such 
election,  to  any  or  all  of  the  States,  an  aggre- 
gate number  of  votes  equal  In  number  to  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  throughout  the  United  States  for 
all  electors  for  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  in  such  election. 

"(e)  Vlotetlon  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed C3S.000.  Imprison mrent  for  not  to  exceed 
five  years,  or  both. 

"*TTTHO«I7,AT»ON  OF   AfTtOFMATIOirS 

"Sec.  518.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  ths  puipose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  30.  1974.  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

"ErrxcxtHi  »*R  or  rm-i 
Sec  aim.  Tbe  provisions  at  tills  title  shall 
talce  effect  upoa  enactment,  exoept  that  no 
payments  shall  be  made  from  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Fund  before  January  1. 
1975-- 

(bM  1 )  Section  &314  of  title  fi.  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

(60)  Members.  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion (7)."; 

(3)  Section  5316  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph  (133) 
as  (134).  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  paragraphs: 

"<135)  General  Counsel.  Federal  Election 
Conxmlsslon. 

■  (136)  Executive  Director,  Federal  Klec- 
ttoo  Commission.". 

(c)  Until  tb«  appointment  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commls- 
sion  and  Its  general  counael  and  until  the 
transfer  provided  for  in  this  subeectlon.  the 
Comptroilar  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  (Tlerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  continiie  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  title  I  and  title  HI  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1871 
as  those  titles  existed  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  Upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mlssloa  and  its  general  counsel,  the  Comp- 
troller General  Uie  B^Tf^tarv  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.-*  of  Representa- 
tlvea  «taall  meet  wttli  the  Cnmnission  and 
arranci  for  the  transfer,  wtthm  thirty  days 
after  tbe  date  oo  which  all  snch  members 
are  appomted.  a<  all  records,  documsnts, 
taemorandaiBa.  and  ocber  papers  associated 
with  carrying  out  their  responilhlUtles  un- 
der title  I  and  UUe  III  of  Oie  Federal  Bec- 
Uoa  rp"\p''^  A£t  of  1071  as  H  existjvl  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


Btc.  8.  Destcwattow    <yr    Income    Tax    Pat- 

MZNTS    TO    PCUEIIAI.    ELECTIOK    CaM- 

miGi*  Tvm. 
(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  December  81,  1974,  sec- 
tion 00»e(a)  (relating  to  denlgnatlon  of  in- 
come tax  payments  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Fund)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec.  6096.  De&icvation  bt  iNDrvmUAi.. 

"(a)  In  OxNxaAi.. — Every  indlvldu&l  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  adjusted 
gro&s  Income  for  the  taxable  year  Is  $3  or 
more  may  designate  that  $2  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  Federal  Bectlon  Campaign  Fund 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
9006(a) .  In  the  case  of  a  joint  return  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  each  spouse  may  designate 
that  i3  shall  be  paid  to  the  fund. 

"<b)  Mamneb  AMD  Time  or  Designation.^ 
A  designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  flllng  the  return  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  lmp)osed  by  chap- 
ter 1  for  such  taxable  year)  specified  In  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  bis 
delegate. 

Such  designation  shall  be  made  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  hw  delegate  prescribes 
by  regulations,  except  that,  if  such  designa- 
tion Is  made  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return 
of  ths  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such 
taxable  year,  such  designation  shall  be  made 
either  on  the  first  page  of  the  return  or  on 
Uie  page  bearing  the  taxpayer's  signature.", 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1973.  Any  desig- 
nation made  under  section  6096  of  the  lu- 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (as  in  effect  for 
taxable  years  b^lnniug  before  January  1, 
1973)  for  the  account  of  the  candidates  of 
any  specified  political  party  shall  be  treated 
solely  as  a  designation  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund. 

Sec.  4.  Repeal  or  Exietinc  Law. 
(a)  Subtitle  U  (Financing  of  Presidential 
Election  Campaigns)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  financing  of  Presi- 
dential election  campaigns)  is  repealed. 

<b)  The  ameodments  nmde  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1973. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  ( for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  2782.  A  bill  to  esUbUsh  a  National 
Energy  Iiifonnation  System,  to  auUior- 
ize  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
tindertake  an  inventory  of  US.  energy 
resources  on  public  lands  and  elsewhere. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Refer i«d  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

ENESCT     INrORUATION     ACT 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  for  the 
first  time  since  World  War  II,  the  lights 
are  going  out  all  over  America. 

Our  people  are  reading  this  morning's 
bad  neivs  in  iialf-darkcned  restaurants. 

At  this  moment.  Americans  are  getting 
traEdc  tickets  for  driving  over  50.  al- 
though they  have  paid — dearly,  if  not 
•wisely — for  cars  and  highways  designed 
to  carry  them  at  70 

Here  and  there  factories  are  closing 
and  their  employees  are  being  laid  off. 
There  are  many  reports  and  more  rumors 
of  closings  of  plants,  offices,  and  schools 
soon  to  come. 

Rationing  of  gasoline,  heating  oil,  or 
both  seem  real  possibilities  thb  winter. 

Suddenly,  the  concept  energy  crisis  Is 
very  personal.  Suddenly,  the  Importance 
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of  fuel  In  our  accustomed  way  of  life  is 
obvious  in  a  new,  more  Intimate  way. 

Yet  the  crisis  should  not  have  come  as 
a  surprise  to  the  country.  There  were 
warnings  enough  so  that  10  years  ago  we 
should  have  had  ready  contingency 
short-range  plans  for  any  crisis  and  long- 
range  plans  to  meet  our  continuing  en- 
ergy requirements.  Although  for  over  two 
decades  a  small  number  of  individual  ex- 
perts have  repeatedly  warned  about  the 
impending  energy  crunch,  the  President, 
the  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  public 
paid  scant  if  any  attention  to  it.  They 
probably  did  not  notice  the  warnings  at 
all.  It  was  not  current  news.  It  was  not 
today.  And  for  most  of  those  who  did 
notice  the  warnings  it  was  considered 
alarmist  nonsense  because,  after  all, 
some  magic  technology  would  solve  the 
problem  in  timely  fashion  anyhow. 

It  should  be  specifically  noted  that  it 
was  the  environmentalists  and  resource 
experts  who  imderstood  the  problem  and 
Issued  the  warnings.  If  their  advice  had 
been  followed  we  would  not  now  be  in 
this  critical  situation. 

The  question  now  is  where  do  we  go 
from  here?  No  single  cause  is  respon- 
sible for  our  plight,  and  no  simple  rem- 
edy will  cure  our  situation.  Still  we  must 
pinpoint  each  separate  mistake  that  has 
contributed  to  our  present  condition  and 
correct  it  as  best  we  can. 

One  major  mistake  in  American  prac- 
tice and  policy  is  quite  obvious :  We  have 
failed  to  manage  energy  because  we  have 
failed  to  manage  energy  Information.  We 
are  sitting  in  the  dark  because  we  have 
been  making  our  energy  policy  in  the 
dark. 

The  "we"  in  these  remarks  refers,  gen- 
erally, to  the  whole  American  people  and 
their  government;  but,  most  specifically, 
to  the  President,  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  Congress. 

Three  especially  important  shortcom- 
ings In  our  management,  mismanage- 
ment, and  failure  to  manage  energy  in- 
formation stand  out. 

UNKNOWN   RESOUBCES 

Failure  No.  1  is  that  we  have  never 
obtained  a  thorough  public  inventory  of 
our  energy  resources.  The  Government 
has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  determine 
the  energy  resources  in  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  accepted 
the  word  of  private  interests  ab>out  the 
resources  in  the  private  lands.  Without 
Government  inventories  of  public  re- 
serves, without  Government  validation  of 
private  reserves,  our  speculation  about 
our  long-term  energy  situation  is  just 
that:  speculation.  Surely  the  subject  Is 
important  enough  to  deserve  something 
better  than  guesswork. 

INrORMATlON      EXPLOSION 

Failure  No.  2  is  that  we  have  not  de- 
veloped better  methods — Indeed  we  have 
developed  no  thorough,  systematic  meth- 
ods at  all — for  the  comprehension  and 
use  by  the  Congress  and  the  public  of  the 
massive  8unounts  of  energy  information 
that  are  available.  We  have  not  faced  up 
to  the  problem  of  the  information  ex- 
plosion. 

COVXHNMENT    AND    CORPORATE    SECBECY 

Failure  No.  3  is  that  we  have  not  in- 
sisted that  a  great  deal  of  other  \1tal 
energy  Information  that  has  not  been 


available  to  us,  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public,  be  made  available.  We  have  not 
faced  up  to  the  problem  of  government 
and  corporate  secrecy. 

NATIONAL   ENEKCT    INFORMATION    SYSTEM 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today,  the 
Energy  Information  Act,  is  intended  to 
avoid  these  mistakes  In  the  future  by 
dealing  forthrightly  with  all  three  of 
these  past  failures. 

It  does  so  by  establishing  a  National 
Energy  Information  System  to  be  op- 
erated by  a  new  agency,  the  Bureau  of 
Energy  Information,  which  will  be  a  co- 
equal sister  agency  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  Bureau,  together  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  will  have  all 
necessary  powers  to  correct  these  old 
failures. 

In  function,  the  Bureau  of  Energy  In- 
formation will  somewhat  resemble  an 
amalgamation  of  the  statistical  and 
analytical  roles  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  the  American 
Gas  Association,  and  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission;  but  the  new  Bureau  will 
specialize  in  energy  information  of  the 
"hard,"  objective,  smallest-unit,  statisti- 
cal-base variety.  The  bill  expressly  con- 
templates that  the  Bureau  will  draw  on 
the  work  of  each  of  those — and  many 
other — public  and  private  energj'  infor- 
mation gatherers  and  analyzers,  with- 
out displacing  any  of  them  and,  to  the  ut- 
most extent  practicable,  without  dupli- 
cating any  of  the  immensely  useful  work 
they  are  all  doing.  Rather  than  redoing 
the  work  of  others,  the  Bureau  •will  be 
directed  to  tie  together  and  relate  and 
compare  the  work  of  others,  but  also  to 
fill  in  certain  large  and  vital  gaps  in  the 
work  of  others.  And  it  will  make  the  re- 
sults of  all  that  work  available,  in  a 
more  manageable  form,  to  those  who 
need  them. 

THE  ENERGY  INPOBMATION  PYRAMID 

The  two  problems  we  need  to  solve — 
the  great  proliferation  of  energy  infor- 
mation and  the  great  secrecy  of  some  en- 
ergy information — are  so  interrelated 
that  they  are  most  easily  discussed  to- 
gether. 

All  the  information  in  the  world  about 
our  supplies  and  consumption  of  energy 
might  be  likened  to  a  great  pyramid,  im- 
mense at  the  bottom,  a  tiny  point  at  the 
top. 

In  the  base  level  of  the  pyramid  are  all 
the  smallest  unitary,  objective,  quantita- 
tive facts  of  supply  and  demand.  Ex- 
amples on  the  supply  side  would  include 
the  proved  reserves  and  daily  produc- 
tion of  a  known  oilwell,  the  crude  oil 
input  and  refined  product  output  of 
a  particular  refinery,  the  route  and 
cargo  of  a  named  tanker,  the  daily 
quantity  and  type  of  product  moving 
through  a  specified  pipeline,  the  kilowatt 
hours  generated  by  a  particular  elec- 
trical plant,  the  contents  of  identified 
fuel  storage  tanks,  the  daily  sales  of  a 
particular  service  station. 

On  the  consumption  side  examples 
would  include  the  jet  fuel  burned  by  a 
named  airliner,  the  coal  consumed  in  a 
particular  powerplant  or  steel  mill,  the 
natural  gas  burned  in  Mr.  X's  home  and 
Mr.  Y's  apartment  building.  Obviously, 
each  fact  has  two  components — one  of 


things,  the  other  of  people.  Every  build- 
ing-block fact  in  the  foundation  layer 
of  our  pyramid  includes  the  name  of  a 
person,  country,  or  company  having  a 
proprietary  or  controlling  interest  in  the 
energy  resource  that  is  being  produced, 
transported,  converted,  or  consumed. 

The  second  layer  of  the  pyramid  Is 
smaller  than  the  base,  the  third  still 
smaller,  and  so  on.  The  second  and  all 
successive  layers  to  the  top  arc  not  only 
supported  by  the  bottom  layer — they  are 
the  bottom  layer,  condensed  and  repeated 
and  rerepeated  at  progressive  stages  of 
summary  and  analysis.  Each  upper  level 
is  only  as  good — that  is,  reliable — as 
the  basic  facts  that  were  taken  into  it 
from  the  layer  beneath,  and  the  process 
by  which  tliose  facts  were  selected  and 
summarized  and  analyzed  and  presented. 

VISIBLE    AND    INVISIBLE    FACTS 

While  the  pyramid  of  energy  informa- 
tion is  built — as  all  pyramids  must  be — 
from  the  bottom  up,  it  is  viewed  by  most 
of  us  from  the  top  down,  or  in  little  spots 
and  patches,  here  and  there,  near  the 
top,  or  near  where  we  happen  to  be. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  real  great 
pyramid,  in  our  pyramid  of  energy  infor- 
mation the  bottom  layer,  the  basic  layer 
that  supports  everything  above  it,  is 
completely  hidden  from  us.  Most  of  the 
blocks  are  on  the  inside;  but  even  the 
outside  blocks  of  the  lowest  layers  are 
covered  up  by  the  sands.  ! 

In  the  past,  this  invisibility  oi  the 
foundation  facts  of  energy  information 
has  not  troubled  many  Americans.  The 
blocks  of  the  pyramid  that  they  could 
.■^ee.  near  where  they  lived  and  worked, 
looked  good  enough,  and  the  banner  wav- 
ing from  the  very  top  looked  best  of  all. 
It  read.  "Energy  Is  Cheap  and  Abun- 
dant." 

Now — it  seems  suddenly  to  most  citi- 
zens, although  some  of  us  have  been 
warning  for  years  that  it  would  happen — 
the  blocks  near  where  we  live  and  work 
look  dark  and  crumblmp.  and  the  banner 
at  the  ver>-  top  has  been  clianged.  It  now 
proclaim.<;.  in  ever>'  language  of  the  world 
and  in  letters  high  enough  for  all  but  the 
blind  and  illiterate  to  read,  "There  isn't 
Enough  Energy." 

These  shocking  changes  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  part  of  our  energy  informa- 
tion pyramid  that  we  can  see  are  making 
all  of  us — in  and  out  of  the  Congress — 
look  more  closely  at  the  whole  pyramid, 
and  start  to  wonder  and  ask  about  the 
parts  we  have  never  seen. 

This  new  curiosity  is  a  healthy  thing. 
"Knowledge  is  power,"  Francis  Bacon 
wrote  in  the  16th  century.  To  Increase 
our  power  to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis, 
we  need  to  know  many  things  about  en- 
ergy that  we  have  not  troubled  ourselves 
to  know  before  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  "know  "  some  "fact": 
we  need  to  know  how  we  know  When 
our  source  for  a  particular  fragment  of 
knowledge  is  something  other  than  our 
own  observation  and  experience,  we  will 
be  wise  to  inquire  about  our  source's 
source.  There  is  real  peril,  if  we  omit  this, 
that  some  fact  we  are  learning  about  oil 
will  prove,  actuallj',  to  be  snake  oil. 

TOrrHING    THE  PYRAMID 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us 
take  a  tour  of  the  energy  information 
pyramid  and  see  how  it  is  constructed. 
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The  top  layer  contains  jast  one  pointed 
stone:  "Rie  net  suppb -denxand  ratio  for 
all  kinds  of  energy,  worldwide.  Right 
now.  as  we  have  noted,  ttte  largest  mark 
on  that  stone  is  a  minus  sign,  and  the 
flag  on  top  reads.    There  isa't  enough.  " 

That  pinnack  conclusion  represents 
the  sum  of  conclusions  for  the  .supply- 
demand  raiioE  oX  the  various  different 
sources  of  energy  We  find  those  on  the 
next -to- the- lop  layer  of  tlie  pyramid. 
Separate  stones  Uiere  report  the  world- 
wide reserves,  production  and  consump- 
tion figures  for  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
coal,  hydroelectric  power,  nuclear  fuels, 
geolhermal  power,  and  everytlung  else 
combined — to  name  ihera  in  the  order  of 
their  current  irarxjrtanoe  as  energy 
sources  in  the  United  States 

Each  figurative  "suxie  '  in  that  next- 
to-the-top  iaier  is.  in  reaiit>',  made  up 
of  innumerable  and  often  conflicting  of- 
ficial and  luiofQcial  reports.  They  are 
presented  In  every  Inlomaation -storage 
medium  known  to  man:  Books,  pam- 
phlets, periodicals,  and  electronic  tapes 
are  some  of  the  most  important. 

Each  conclusion  lor  a  particular 
energy  source  in  that  next-to-top  lajer, 
the  global  level.  Is  of  course  made  up 
of  the  sum  of  data  and  concliisions  at  the 
level  of  continents,  the  next  layer  down, 
and  countries,  the  layer  below  that.  To 
work  ones  way  down  the  pyramid  In  an 
effort  to  understand  just  one  of  the 
major  fuels  Is  to  develop  a  healthy  re- 
spect for  the  enormous  complexity  of  the 
Information  that  is  publicly  available — 
the  first  problem — and  a  growing  irrita- 
tion about  the  Inlormatlon  that  is  not 
publicly  available — the  second  problem. 

PCTKOLCUM    STATISTICS 

Let  as  make  that  trip,  as  a  legislative 
or  newspaper  office  staff  not  made  op  of 
energy  experts  might  try  to  make  it. 
for  just  one  fuel,  the  most  imjKirtant, 
petroleum. 

Prom  a  pamplilet  called  "Commodity 
Data  Summaries'  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  January  1973,  we  can  leam 
such  facts  as  these:  At  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  world  total  of  crude  petioieum 
reserves  was  631  9  billion  42-gallon  bar- 
rels, fiuid  world  production  of  crude  oil 
in  1972  was  38.1  billion  barrels.  The 
world  total  la  broken  down  into  eight 
country  and  area  totals,  as  follows : 
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Where  did  those  country  and  area 
totals  come  from?  ObTiously.  the  world 
totals  are  only  as  good  as  the  [>arts 
A  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  compre- 
hensive annual  Minerals  Yearbook  gives 
some  idea  of  how  widespread  and  diverse 
are  the  sources  of  the  components  from 
which  these  great  aggregate  numbers 
were  derived. 

Libya's  annual  total  production,  for 
example,  is  the  sum  of  monthly  totals 
obtained  from  Petroleum  Press  Servlc*. 

Reserves  data  for  the  United  States 
and  some  foreign  countries  are  obtained 
from  the  Committee  of  Petroleum  Re- 
serves of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, a  private  trade  association. 

U3.  annual  production  totals  are  the 
sum  of  monthly  totals  obtained  from 
State  agencies  in  each  of  the  31  oQ- 
produclng  States. 

By  the  time  all  these  data  are  pulled 
together  into  one  reasonably  complete 
and  fairly  well -organized — although  un- 
Indexed — source,  the  Minerals  Yearbook, 
they  are  at  least  2  years  old.  A  comple- 
mentary statistical  service,  the  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries  conducted  every  5 
years  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Is  published 
on  an  even  more  delayed  schedule.  The 
1967  census  data  did  not  become  avail- 
able untH  late  In  1970.  Data  from  the 
1972  census  will  begin  to  trickle  out  In 
1975. 

As  a  result.  If  a  Senator  or  a  Journalist 
wants  to  kee<3  up  with  oil — to  say  nothing 
of  other  energy  fuels — he  must  consult 
a  whole  host  of  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  bulletins  from  such  sources  as 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  the  American  Gas 
Association,  the  Texas  RaDroad  Commis- 
sion— and  of  course  the  other  30  State 
agencies  which  have  less  comprehensive 
reporting  programs — and  the  specialized 
press. 

Even  if  this  were  done,  there  are  some 
questions  to  which  answers  are  not  avail- 
able, at  all,  ever — and  they  are  not  small 
questions.  Here  are  some  examples: 

What  are  GulTs  proved  oil  and  gas 
reserves.  State  by  State  In  the  United 
States  and  country  by  country  In  the 
world? 

What  are  Exxon's  current,  separate 
profits  derived  from  each  of  its  separate, 
vertically  Integrated  operations  and  In 
each  principal  locality;  for  example, 
what  was  Exxon's  return  on  invested 
capital  In  crude  petroleum  production  in 
Texas,  or  on  gasoline  retailing  in  Penn- 
sylvania? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  cites 
"estimates  of  Rice,  Kerr  L  Co..  Engi- 
neers." as  its  presumably  best  and  per- 
haps only  source  of  data  on  company 
shares  of  domestic  proved  reserves.  The 
American  Petroleum  Institutes  commit- 
tee of  petroleum  reserves,  like  Its  coun- 
terpart committee  on  rbs  reserves  in 
the  .American  Gas  Association,  is  sworn 
to  keep  secret  all  individual  company 
data  it  obtain.^ 

This  .'lecrecy  Is  harmful  in  at  least 
three  principal  ways  First,  it  obstmct,3 
Ooremment  vahdatlan  and  analysis  of 
the  basic  Information  on  which  our  pe- 


troleum and  gas  policy  are  founded.  The 
Govemflieat  la  in  something  like  the  po- 
sition a  bank  customer  would  be  m  If  his 
bank  gave  lam  a  aionLhiy  st^itement  on 
bis  checking  account  without  Uie  can- 
celed check.s  and  deposit  slips,  provid- 
ing instead  only  the  beginiung  and  end- 
of-nionlh  balances 

Second,  corporate  .'•ecreoy  impedes  the 
operation  of  both  of  the  two  systems  on 
which  we  rely  to  curb  corporate  abuses 
and  corporate  greed:  The  competitive 
system  and  the  regulatory  system.  Com- 
petitors cannot  comjjete  and  regulators 
cannot  regulate  without  access  to  rea- 
sonably detailed  information  on  the  in- 
dividual compames  that  make  up  the  en- 
ergy indusUies. 

Third,  secrecy  works  a  grave  inequity 
on  small  business.  The  great  size,  verti- 
cal integration,  and  diversification  of  the 
major  energy  companies  give  tliem  a  tre- 
mendous information  advantage  over 
their  smaller,  more  specialized  compet- 
itors. The  little  company,  if  it  is  public, 
must  disclose  fairly  intimate  details  in 
its  registration  statements  and  annual 
reports  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  The  major  company 
tells  far  less,  because  so  many  data  arc 
consolidated  in  its  reports. 

HDW   EMESCT   tKFOBKATION    ACT  WHX  HEI.P 

The  Energy  Information  Act  is  in- 
tended to  help  Congress,  tlie  rest  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  public  deal  with  the 
twin  problems  of  the  information  explo- 
sion and  corporate  secrecy. 

It  will  give  one  new  agency,  with  new 
perspectives,  authority  to  take  a  new  ap- 
proach to  these  old  problems.  The  ngency 
will  be  the  Bureau  of  Energy  Informa- 
tion, which  will  be  established  as  a  sister 
agency  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
the  Commerce  Department,  coequal  with 
both  that  agency  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Mines.  It  will  to 
an  important  extent  rely  on  the  ongoing 
work  of  both  those  older  bureaus;  but 
it  will  have  two  functions  that  differ  from 
the  functions  of  either  of  them. 

First,  it  will  be  charged  with  a  duty 
to  survey  on  a  current  basis  all  existing 
major  energy  information  sources  and 
pull  the  data  together  for  quick,  com- 
puterized comparison  and  analysis.  It 
will  be  an  agency  expected  to  be  able  to 
answer  specific  questions  about  specific 
current  conditions,  both  in  fine  detail  and 
in  global  aggregates.  It  will — with  cer- 
tain limitations  I  shall  describe  shortly — 
answer  those  questions,  no  matter  who 
asks  them.  It  wtU  assemble  in  oue  place 
the  computer  hardware  and  softwai-e  and 
the  exijert  personnel  to  develop  a  new 
capabihty  for  fast  que.stion  an.swerlng. 

Second,  in  order  to  do  tho.se  things, 
the  Bureau  will  be  authorized  to  collect 
and  make  public  .some  corporate  infor- 
mation that  is  now  secret. 

Let  me  give  three  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  requests  and  questions  I  hope 
and  expect  the  Bureau  of  Energy  In- 
formation would  be  able  to  handle,  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  a  member  of  the 
public 

First.  During  the  national  and  con- 
gres-slonal  debate  on  the  trans- Alaska 
pipeline,  public  reports  of  the  quantity 
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of  proved  crude  on  reserves  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  ranged  from  10  billion 
barrels  to  24  billion  barrels.  Please  pre- 
pare a  report  or  a  computer  printout 
showing  all  items  of  the  estimates,  and 
the  source  of  each  item  in  the  e.^timates, 
that  produced  tliesc  widely  different  to- 
figxire  was  Senator  Jackson's  proposed 
Amendment  No.  315  to  the  Ala.skan  pipe- 
line bill,  S.  1081,  while  the  10-billion-bar- 
rel  figure  came  from  a  display  ad  support- 
ing the  pipeline  which  the  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co.  ran  in  the  July  2  Washington 
Post  during  the  debate. 

Second.  What  companies  have  reported 
what  quantities  of  heating  oil  In  inven- 
tory in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  to 
whom  and  when  were  such  reports 
made? 

Third.  The  following  table  appeared  In 
the  November  19  Washington  Post: 
Oil  Firm  Pbofits  Up 

Percentagre  of  increase  in  major  n.S.  oil 
companies'  net  earnings  accor  ling  to  Petro- 
leum Intelligence  'Weekly: 


Average 

mnMl 

1973 

ptrnttki 

ovsr 

increase 

19721 

1970-73 

fxmn i  aQ.7  22.8 

Teiaco 412  13.8 

Moliil 64  1  17.9 

Sfmdanl  9f  Califomti 50  7  19  5 

Grtf „ 90.9  10.8 


>  3<l-<)ua/1eT  figures. 

Please  furnish  a  report  showing  the 
quarterly  and  annual  profits  of  the  five 
companies  named  in  this  table,  itemized 
for  major  geographical  areas  of  the  world 
and  major  separate  lines  of  business, 
such  as  production,  refining,  transporta- 
tion, wholesaling,  and  retailing. 

In  order  to  answer  questions  of  this 
type  in  the  kind  of  detail  their  impor- 
tance deserves,  the  Bureau  of  Energy 
Information  would  have  to  obtain  some 
types  of  data  that  are  not  now  made 
public.  The  bill  would  give  the  Bureau 
the  authority  to  get  that  information. 

Reasonable  competitive  equities  of  in- 
dividual companies  would  be  protected 
by  this  bill,  but  the  wholly  unreasonable 
corporate  secrecy  that  present  law  toler- 
ates would  be  ended.  The  bill  would  es- 
tablish tliree  categories  of  information 
within  the  Energy  Information  System. 
The  first  category  would  be  pubUc.  the 
second  confidential,  the  third  secret. 
Each  category  of  information  would  be 
stored  in  a  separate  library.  Everyone 
would  have  access  to  tlie  public  library. 
Only  Government  officials  needing  the 
data  for  official  purposes  would  liave  ac- 
cess to  the  confidential  library,  while  the 
secret  library  would  be  closed  to  all  ex- 
cept the  limited  number  of  personnel 
needed  to  compile  the  data  m  that  library 
into  anonymous  statistics 

In  general,  the  bill  would  permit  other 
parts  of  Government,  including  the  Con- 
gress, to  have  confidential  u.se  of  much  of 
the  same  type  of  information  obtained 
from  very  significant  companies  that  now 
only  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  can  see.  that  Is,  informa- 
tion from  partlctilar  plants,  mines,  and 
stores. 


In  addition,  reserves  data  for  compa- 
nies, now  secret  even  from  those  two 
Bureaus,  would  become  available  to  Gov- 
ernment officials,  for  official  use  on  a 
confidential  basis.  The  Bureau  of  Energy 
Information  would  be  authorized  by  the 
bill  to  collect  such  information  directly 
from  the  significant  companies,  or,  in  the 
interests  of  .speed,  efficiency,  or  economj-, 
from  associations  to  which  companies 
now  report  it,  sucli  as  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  and  the  American 
Gas  Association. 

Small  bu.siness  would  suffer  no  new- 
reporting  burdens  under  this  bill,  because 
the  legislation  exempts  from  its  report- 
ing requirements  companies  liaving  less 
than  $5  million  worth  of  mineral  fuel 
reserves  or  less  than  $50  million  in  other 
energy  assets  or  in  annual  sales  in  the 
energy  industries.  It  is  the  theory  of  the 
bill  that  sufficient  data  from  the  smaller 
concerns  are  being  obtained  now.  It  is 
the  major  companies  that  now  have  and 
are  permitted  to  keep  too  many  secrets 
which  impair  our  ability  to  miderstand 
and  manage  our  energy  resources  and  the 
energy  crisis. 

These  large  companies  would  have  to 
disclose — as  they  are  already  doing  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  their  trade  association.s — 
certain  data  of  a  fairly  detailed  and  com- 
petitively sensitive  sort.  However,  the 
bill  expressly  pro\'idcs  that  the.se  detailed 
data  would  not  be  made  available  to  their 
competitors  in  other  than  a  reasonably 
aggregated  or  large-package  form.  Spe- 
ciflcallj'.  any  line-of-business  or  profit- 
center  information  about  a  company 
could  be  kept  out  of  the  pubhc  domain 
under  this  bill  if  it  were  shown  that  the 
reasonable  competitive  equities  of  the 
company  so  required. 

In  general,  the  bill  would  permit  giant 
corporations  to  keep  confidsntial  any 
information  that  pertained  to  a  segment 
of  the  business  smaller  than  $25  milUon 
a  year  in  annual  sales.  Business  segments 
larger  than  that  would  not  have  to  re- 
port in  any  more  detail  than  would  be 
required  in  the  annual  reports  which  the 
segment  would  file  with  the  SEC  if  It 
were  an  independent  company. 

SL"E%'rTS    BY    INTEBIOB    DEPABTMENT 

The  bill  would  also  provide,  for  the 
first  time,  for  a  regular  annual  inventory 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
mineral  fuel  re.serves  and  other  energy 
resources  in  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  Department  would  be 
authorized  to  use  estimates  where  neces- 
sary, but  to  make  onsite  geological  and 
engineering  tests  whenever  practicable 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  authorized,  when  re- 
quested by  the  Director  of  Energy  In- 
formation, to  make  onsite  spot  check 
Inspections  on  private  lands  to  validate 
information  on  fuel  reserves  and  energy 
resources  i'ej>ort€d  by  private  companies. 

PSESECCSSOB    MXASUKES,    AMD    BACS.CR017>n> 

The  Energy  Information  Act  is  an  am- 
plification of  the  Mineral  Fuels  Reserves 
Disclosure  Act,  which  I  proposed  as  an 
amendment — No.  S19 — to  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill,  S  1081  TiUe  m  of  this  new 
bni,  pertaining  to  inventories  and  In- 


spections by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  derived  from  the  amendment — 
No.  321 — to  my  amendment,  which  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<Mr.  Humphrey ■»  and  accepted  by  me. 
Tliose  interested  will  find  discussion  and 
debate  on  those  two  amendments  in  the 
CoNGRESsioNAX.  Recoed  for  July  16.  1973, 
beginning  at  page  24107. 

Both  amendments  were  withdrawn 
uix)n  reaching  an  understanding  and 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Jackson)  that  he 
would  cooperate  in  tlie  rewriting  of  the 
amendments  as  separate  legislation  and 
woiHd  arrange  for  early  hearings  on  the 
legislation  before  that  committee. 

Beyond  the  energy  crisis,  the  basic 
premises  of  tliis  legislation  are,  first,  that 
the  power  of  giant  corporations  over  the 
quality  of  life  has  become  so  great  that 
such  corporations  must  now  be  regarded 
as  If  they  were  governments,  for  govern 
they  do;  second,  that  governments — in- 
cluding corporate  goverrmients — derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed:  third,  that  consent,  to  be 
meaningful,  even  to  be  real,  must  be 
informed  consent;  fourth,  that  the  free 
exchange  and  availability  of  indus- 
trial as  well  as  political  information  are 
therefore  the  lifeblood  of  a  free  society; 
and  fifth,  that  the  Congress  has  no 
higher  duty  than  to  provide  channels  and 
mechanisms  for  the  exchange  and  avail- 
ability of  information  about  the  holders 
and  uses  of  governing  power, 

CONCLtTSlON 

If  this  Nation  is  going  to  manage  and 
contain  the  energy  crisis,  the  Congress 
and  the  public  must  be  able  to  get  quick, 
reliable  answers  to  extremely  complex 
quesitons.  To  achieve  the  necessary 
question -answering  capacity  will  require 
a  greater  effort,  and  a  somewhat  greater 
expenditure,  on  information  collection 
and  processing  than  we  have  heretofore 
given.  The  Energy  Information  Act  is 
offered  as  a  vehicle  for  discussion  of 
tliat  urgent  new  effort.  At  hearings  which 
will  begin  early  next  year.  I  hope  that  the 
best  experts  on  both  energy  management 
and  information  management  will  help 
us  refine  this  measure  and  as  refined, 
quickly  enact  it  into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  both  a  digest  and  the  text 
of  the  bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Following  thase  insertions.  I  wish  also  to 
insert  the  text  of  an  article  from  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Post — Decem- 
ber 2 — by  Bernard  D  Nossiter.  captioned 
"North  Sea  Oil:  More  Than  We  Know." 
The  article  very  trenchantly  illustrates 
the  type  of  inexcusable  secrecy  about 
mineral  fuel  reserves  that  now  ?xists,  and 
which  the  Energy  Information  Act  would 
go  far  to  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd,  as  follows : 

s.  278a 

Br  it  tmoct^  hy  the  Senate  and  Pottse  o/ 
Rcpreffntatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  diTlded  Into  titles  and  sections  in  ac- 
cordance wtth  the  following  table  of  con- 
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t*wta.  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Energy  Informa- 
tion Act". 

tabu;  or  con  frwra 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec    a.  Findings  and  purposea. 
Sec.  3.  Deflnltlons. 

TTTLJt   I 8T7«tAU    OF   ■NKSCT    IlfrO«»iATTOK 

Sec.  101.  Additional   definition. 

Sec.   102.  EstabUahment  of   Bureau. 

Sec.   103.  Functions  of  Secretary:  delegation. 

Sec.   104.  Director    of    Energy    Information: 
duties. 

Sec.  106.  Seal. 

Sec.   106.  Functions  and  powers  of  the  Bu- 
reau. 

Sec.  107.  Work  priorities  of  the   Bureau. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL   ENERGY   INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  Establishment  of  System. 

Sec.  202.  Components  of  System. 

Sec.  203.  Characteristics  of  System. 

Sec.  204.  The  public  library;  purposes,  con- 
tents, access,  fees. 

Sec.  206.  The  confidential  library:  purposes, 
contents,  access. 

Sec.  206.  The  secret  library:  purposes,  con- 
tent, access. 

Sec.  207  Priorities  for  entry  of  Information 
Into  the  System. 

Sec.  208.  Standards  for  entry  of  information 
into  the  public,  confidential,  and  secret 
libraries:  national  security  and  reasonable 
competitive  equities:  provision  for  hear- 
ings. 

Sec.  209.  Unauthorized  disclosure:  theft  of 
information:   penalties. 

Sec.  210.  Refusal  or  neglect  to  provide  infor- 
mation:   providing   false    information. 

Sec.  211.  Inspection  of  records,  subpenas:  en- 
forcement of  subpenas. 

TITLE  m — ENERY  RESOURCES  INVENTO- 
RIES AND  INSPECTIONS  BY  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT  OP   THE    INTERIOR 

Sec.  301    Additional  definition. 

Sec.  302.  Inventory  of  energy  resources  in 
the  public  lands. 

Sec.  303  Vertflcation  of  reported  energy  re- 
sources in  private  ownership. 

Sec.  304.  Contents  of  Secretary's  reports. 

TITLE  IV— INFORMATION  ON  MINERAL 
FUEL  RESERVES  AND  NATURAL  EN- 
ERGY RESOURCES 

Sec.  401.  Substantial  energy  resources  com- 
panies to  file  annual  reports. 

Sec.  402.  Promulgation  of  forms;  time  limi- 
tations:  dual  definition  companies. 

Sec.  403.  Placement  of  information  In  the 
System. 

TITLE  V— INFORMATION  ON  THE  ENERGY 
INDUSTRIES 

Sec.  601.  Major  energy  companies  to  file  an- 
nual reports. 

Sec.  502.  Other  reports  of  major  energy  com- 
panies. 
TITLE  VI— OENKBAL   ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE  OVERSIGHT 

Sec.  aoi.  Review  of  Bureau's  activities:  con- 
ditions:  limitations. 

TITLE  VU — CONFORMANCE  OF  AND  WITH 
OTHER  STATUTES 

Sec.  701    Census  Code. 
Sec.  702.  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Sec.  703    Federal  Reports  Act  of  1042. 
TITLE  Vin— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec    801    Separability. 

Sec.  802    Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec    803.  Effective  dates. 

mfoiMoa  AND  pvarossa 
8»c    2    la)   The  Congress  finds  that — 
( 1 1    Energy   resources   and   their   manage- 
ment are  of  overriding  national  importance 
for  the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare,  and 
for  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
(2)    Some  mineral  fuels,  especially  petro- 
leum and  Its  products  and  natural  gas.  are 
in  short  supply,  resulting  in  or  threatening 


Inconvenience,  hardship,  and  higher  prices 
for  consumers. 

(3)  It  Is  likely  that  unless  Intelligent  plan- 
ning can  be  implemented  the  Impact  of  na- 
tional energy  scarcity  will  become  Increas- 
ingly severe. 

(4)  To  combat  scarcity  In  energy  supply 
vigorous  efforts  must  be  made  to  enhance 
the  understanding  of  how  the  Nation  pro- 
duces, transforms,  distributes,  and  consumes 
energy 

(5)  Some  sixty-four  separate  offices,  bu- 
reaus, commissions,  and  administrations  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  engaged  In  en- 
ergy-related programs  and  activities,  fre- 
quently with  little  or  no  coordination.  The 
governments  of  the  several  States  have  ad- 
ditional energy -related  programs. 

(6)  Understanding  of  energy  problems  and 
the  formulation  and  management  of  energy 
policy  are  severely  hampered  by  the  Im- 
mensity and  wide  dispersion  of  existing  pub- 
lic Infonnatlon,  as  well  as  Important  Incon- 
sistencies and  deficiencies  In  public  Infor- 
mation. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  To  provide  for  the  Improved  collection, 
organization,  standardization,  coordination, 
and  dissemination  of  energy  Information  by 
a    National    Energy    Information    System. 

(2)  To  provide  for  reg^llar.  uniform  re- 
porting by  all  significant  corporations  oper- 
ating In  the  energy  Industries  of  certain  In- 
formation on  their  operations  and  on  the 
mineral  fuel  reserves  and  natural  energy 
resources  they  control 

(3)  To  provide  for  regular  surveying  and 
reporting  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
mineral  fuel  reserves  and  natural  energy 
resources  located  within  the  public  leuids  of 
the  United  States,  Including  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

(4)  To  provide  policymakers  public  regula- 
tors, law  enforcement  officials,  industry,  and 
the  general  public,  by  these  means,  with  In- 
formation that  will  aid — 

(A)  In  developing  sound  national  policies 
for  meeting  the  Nation's  energy  needs; 

(B)  In  conserving  national  energy  re- 
sources through  wise  management  of  energy 
use: 

(C)  In  stimulating  the  progress  of  re- 
search and  the  development  of  technology 
aimed    at    Improving    the    quality    of    life; 

(D)  In  protecting  the  environment  against 
energy-related  pollution; 

(E)  In  combating  Inflation  In  energy  prod- 
ucts and  services;  and 

(F)  In  better  operation  of  regulatory  sys- 
tems and  the  competitive  free  enterprise 
system  In  those  areas  of  the  economy  where 
any  or  a  combination  of  such  systems  Is 
relied  upon  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

DKrurmoNS 

Sac.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Energy  industries"  means  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  commerce:  (1)  extraction  of 
mineral  fuels;  (2)  refining  or  otherwise 
processing  mineral  fuels  for  use  as  energy 
sources:  (3)  transportation  or  transmission 
of  mineral  fuels  by  rail,  motor  vehicle,  water 
or  pipeline:  (4)  electrical  power  generation 
and  transmission:  and  (5)  wholesale  or 
retail  distribution  and  sale  of  mineral  fuels 
or   electrical   energy. 

(b)  "Mineral  fuel  reserve"  means  a  nat- 
ural depoalt  or  body  of  Identified,  unex- 
tracted  mineral  fuel  or  mineral  fuel  ore, 
of  either  a  proved  or  probable  quantity. 

(c)  "Mineral  fuel"  means  any  mineral  or 
product  manufactured  from  minerals  which 
can  be  used  or  prepared  for  use  as  a  source 
of  energy. 

(d)  "Natural  energy  resource"  means  a 
natural  resource  (other  than  a  mineral  fuel 
reserve,  wood,  or  human  or  animal  muscle 
power)  which  baa  been  or  has  a  substantial 
potential  for  being  developed  as  a  source  of 
energy.  Including  but  not  limited  to  water- 
falls, geothermal  steam  areas,  tidal  bays,  and 


areas  peculiarly  suited  to  the  harnessing  of 
wind  or  solar  energy. 

(e)  "Major  energy  company"  means  a 
corporation  which,  alone  or  with  Its  affili- 
ates, In  either  of  Its  last  two  full  fiscal  years, 
had  annual  business  receipts  of  •50,000.000 
or  more  derived  from  business  activities  In 
any  one  or  more  of  the  energy  Industries. 
The  Director  may  In  specific  Instances  reduce 
the  dollar  amount  necessary  to  qualify  a 
company  as  a  major  energy  company  If  he 
determines  that  this  reduction  is  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  the  collection  of  energy 
Information  in  a  particular  energy  Industry 
or  business  activity  related  to  an  energy  In- 
dustry wUl  suffice  to  provide  a  statistically 
accurate  profile  of  that  Industry  or  activity. 

(f)  "Substantial  energy  resource  com- 
pany" means  a  corporation  which,  alone  or 
with  Its  affiliates,  controls  mineral  fuel  re- 
serves having  a  fair  market  value  of  $50,- 
000,000  or  more,  or  controls  natural  energy 
resources  having  a  fair  market  value  of 
$60,000,000  or  more. 

(g)  "Energy  Information"  means  any  sta- 
tistic, datum,  fact,  or  Item  of  knowledge,  and 
all  combinations  thereof,  concerning  any  of 
the  subjects  defined  In  the  foregoing  sub- 
sections of  this  section. 

(h)  "Library"  meaois  any  place  or  facility, 
conventional  or  electronic,  for  the  organized 
collection,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  energy 
Information. 

(I)  "Affiliate"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  which  controls,  is 
controlled  by.  or  Is  under  common  control 
with  one  or  more  other  Individuals,  partner- 
ships, or  corporations. 

(J)  "Control"  means,  In  the  case  of  a  busi- 
ness establishment,  the  ability  to  determine 
Its  business  policy.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  such  ability  based  on  ownership,  contract, 
agreement,  or  a  combination  thereof.  In  the 
case  of  a  mineral  fuel  reserve  or  natural 
energy  resource,  "control"  means  the  ability 
to  determine,  alone  or  with  others,  whether, 
when  and  how  such  reserve  or  resource  will 
be  extracted  or  developed.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  such  ability  based  on  ownership 
of  the  fee  In  or  a  lease  of  land  or  submerged 
land,  on  a  combination  of  ownership  and 
lease,  or  on  any  contract  or  agreement. 

(k)  "Bureau"  means  the  Bureau  of  En- 
ergy Information  established  by  this  Act. 

(1)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  En- 
ergy Information,  head  of  such  Bureau,  or 
his  delegate. 

(m)  "System"  means  the  National  Energy 
Information  System  established  within  the 
Bureau  by  this  Act. 

(n)  "Commerce"  and  "corporation"  have 
the  meanings  set  forth  in  section  44  of  title 
16,  United  States  Code. 

(o)  "Establishment"  and  "Standard  In- 
dustrial Classification"  (or  the  abbreviation 
thereof,  "SIC")  have  the  same  meanings  as 
In  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Manual  1972  prepared  by  the  Statistical  Pol- 
Icy  Division,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

(p)  "Company",  unless  the  context  other- 
wise clearly  requires,  has  the  same  meaning 
as  "company"  and  "enterprise"  as  used  In 
the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Man- 
ual 1972  and  In  the  related  Standard  Enter- 
prise Classification. 

TITLE   I— BUREAU   OF   ENERGY 

INFORMATION 

ADomoMAL  DznirrnoN 

Sec  101  As  used  In  this  title  and  title  n. 
"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

SSTABt.lSHlfXNT  OT  BUKKAO 

Sec  102  There  Is  established  as  an  agency 
within  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  Bureau  of  En- 
ergy Information.  The  Bureau  shall  be  a 
main  line  component  of  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  Administration,  coequal 
therein  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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ruwoiows  or  sECRrrMiY:  DEtxoATtoN 
Sec.  103.  The  Secretiu-j-  shall  perform  the 
functions  and  duties  conferrfd  upon  t.he  Bu- 
reau by  this  title  or  he  may  de'.ecate  any  of 
them  to  Buch  offloers,  cmpioyees.  bureatis.  Off 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  OoDuaarctt 
as  he  deslgnMes. 

DntlCTOR  OF  ENEHGT  IITrOiMATIDW;  DiniKS 

Sec.  104.  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  of  Energy  InXorniallan.  wliu,  a^  a 
result  of  his  training,  experience,  and  at- 
tainments. Is  well  qualified  for  this  position. 
The  Director  shall  oe  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  impoeed  upon  him  by  law, 
regulations,  or  orders  of  the  Secretary. 

SEAL 

Sec.  105.  The  Bureau  shall  have  a  seal 
containing  such  device  as  the  Secretary  may 
select.  A  description  of  the  seal  with  an  Im- 
pression thereof  shall  be  filed  In  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  seal  shall  re- 
main In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  or  such 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Bureau  as  he  des- 
ignates, and  shall  be  affixed  to  all  certifi- 
cates and  attestations  that  may  be  required 
from  the  Bureau.  Judicial  notice  shall  be 
taken  of  the  seal. 

FUNCTIONS  AND  POWEBS  OF  THE  BUREAtT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  principal  function  of  the 
Bureau  shall  be  to  operate,  maintain,  and 
improve  the  National  Energy  Information 
System  established  by  title  II  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  the  Secretary  shall  ha%'e  and  exer- 
cise powers  and  shall  follow  procedures  simi- 
lar to  those  which  govern  him  In  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus under  the  following  sections  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code: 

Section  6:  Schedules;  number,  form,  and 
scope  of  Inquires. 

Section  6:  Requests  to  other  departments 
and  offices  for  liiXortnatlon;  acquisition  of 
reports  from  governmental  and  other  sources. 

Section  7:  Printing;  requisitions  upon 
Public  Printer;  pubUcatlon  of  bulletins  and 
reports. 

Section  12:  Mechanical  and  electronic  de- 
velopment. 

Sectloa  13:  Procurement  of  professional 
services. 

Section  23:  Additional  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Section  24:  Special  employement  provi- 
sions. 

Section  26:  Transportation  by  contract. 

WORK  PRIORrriES  OF  THE  BTTREATJ 

Sec.  107.  The  following  described  tasks 
shaU  be  performed  by  the  Director  within 
the  time  periods  and  in  the  order  or  approx- 
imate order  of  priority  listed; 

(a)  As  promptly  as  possible,  aud  during 
the  first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.   the  Director  shall — 

(1)  Employ  or  by  other  means  authorized 
by  this  Act  acquire  the  services  of  the  expert 
administrative,  technical,  professional,  and 
clerical  personnel  requisite  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau. 

(2)  Acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  contract 
with  other  bureaus  or  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  or  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Federal  (3overn- 
ment.  or  by  such  other  methods  lawfully 
available  to  him  and  most  efficient,  the  office 
space,  electronic  equipment,  microform 
equipment,  conventional  and  other  library 
facilities,  communications  facilities,  and  all 
other  things  requisite  to  the  establishment, 
maLntenai:ice,  and  operation  of  the  System 
established  by  UUe  U  of  thU  Act. 

(3)  Promulgate  and  print  forms  for  the 
making  of  the  reports  required  under  this 
Act. 

(4)  Assemble  lists  of  major  energy  com- 
panies,   substantial    energy    resources    com- 


panies and  other  companies,  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions and  associations  required  to  report 
under  this  Act  and  inall  to  them  the  forms 
mentioned  In  parajTaph   <3t. 

(6)  Initiate  the  consultation  and  liaison 
arrangements  listed  In  subsection  (b)  and 
begin  the  studies  described  in  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  The  Director  shall  promptly  estab- 
lish consultation,  liaison,  and  exchange 
agreements  with — 

(1)  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government, 

(2)  selected  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  governments  of  the  several  States  and 
their  respective  subdivisions, 

(3)  selected  universities  and  foundations, 
and 

(4)  selected  corporations  and  business 
associations — 

that  are  In  any  significant  way  engaged  In 
the  maintenance  of  Libraries  of  energy  infor- 
mation. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director 
to  conduct  studies  which  will  Identify  and 
describe  the  types,  levels  of  detail  and  lev- 
els of  accuracy  of  the  statistical  Information 
to  be  Included  In  each  of  the  components  of 
the  System  described  in  section  202  in  order 
to  provide  a  description  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  public  policy  of  the  systems, 
companies,  and  other  Institutions  or  groups 
Involved  in  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  energy.  The  studies  shall 
consider  but  not  t>e  limited  to — 

(1)  the  Institutional  structure  of  the  en- 
ergy supply  system.  Including  patterns  of 
ownership  and  control  of  the  production, 
movement,  and  marketir^  of  mineral  fuels, 
natural  energy  resources,  and  electricity; 

(2)  the  consumption  of  mineral  fuels,  na- 
tural energy  resources,  and  electricity  by  such 
classes,  sectors,  and  regions  as  the  Director 
shall  provide; 

(3)  the  sensitivity  of  energy  production 
and  consumption  to  unit  energy  costs,  envi- 
ronmental constraints,  technological  improv- 
ments,  and  subBtitutlbility  of  alternate 
energy  Bources: 

(4)  the  capital  requirements  of  the  public 
and  private  institutions  and  establishments 
responsible  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  energy:  and 

(5)  the  methods  of  comparing  and  recon- 
ciling statistics  that  are  collected  by  different 
sources,  systems  and  methods. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  extent  that  per- 
sonnel and  funds  are  available,  to  conduct  or 
contract  for  such  other  special  studies,  re- 
views, and  Investigations  of  enerey  Iriforma- 
tlon  as  may  t>e  suggested  to  him  by  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  as  appropriate  for 
study  and  Investleat  ion  by  the  Bureau  In 
pursuit  of  the  piirpose^  of  'his  h:X. 

(e)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Direc- 
tor to  make  periodic  reports  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public,  Including  but  not  limited 
to— 

(1)  a  monthly  report  showing  production, 
movement,  prices,  and  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity and  mineral  fuels,  organized  and  cross- 
referenced  by  sources  of  fuels  and  e'.eotrlclty; 
by  regions.  States,  and  other  geographical 
areas  and  by  significant  consuming  sectors; 
and  by  such  other  organizational  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector; 

(2)  a  quarterly  report  '.ndlcatlnp  trends  in 
the  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion cf  eiectriciiT  and  mineral  fuels  orga- 
nized in  a  manner  consistent  with  subsec- 
tion <e)  (1);  aiul 

(3)  an  annual  report  which  Includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to.  a  description  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  and  the  System  during  the 
preceding  year,  a  summary  of  all  special  re- 
ports published  and  the  statistical  lixforma- 
tlon  collected  during  the  year,  putting  such 
information  Into  the  context  of  historical  and 


projected  energy  prodiw.tlon  and  consump- 
tion, and  recommendations  to  Congress  of 
BUCh  additional  authority  as  the  Bureau  con- 
siders necessary  to  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
purposea  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  ENERGY  INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEM 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STSTEM 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  established  a  National 
Energy  Information  System,  which  shall  be 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  Bureau. 

COMPONENTS    OF     SYSTEM 

Sec.  202.  The  components  of  the  System 
shall  be — 

(a)  a  public  library  of  energy  Information 
for  public  use  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"public  library"); 

(b)  a  conSdential  Ubrary  of  energy  In- 
formation for  restricted  go\'emmental  use 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "confidential 
library"):  and 

(c)  a  secret  Ubrary  of  energy  infcMmatlon 
for  vise  only  in  preparing  anonymous  statis- 
tics (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "secret 
bbrary"). 

CHAKACTERISTICS    OT    BTBTEM 

Sec.  203.  To  the  utmost  extent  practicable, 
the  System  shall — 

(a)  Contain  a  complete  and  thorough 
guide  and  Index  to  other  existing  libraries  of 
energy  Information,  both  conventional  and 
electronic,  public  and  private. 

(b)  Contain.  In  one  of  Its  own  libraries,  or 
have  access  to,  the  energy  Information  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  ptjrposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Be  organized.  Indexed  and  cross-refer- 
enced on  the  basis  of  establishments,  by  com- 
pany or  other  affiliation  or  ownership,  by  par- 
ticular geographic  location,  by  Standard  In- 
dustrial Classification,  by  sources  of  electric- 
ity and  mineral  fuels,  by  significant  consum- 
ing sectors  and  by  such  other  organizational 
arrangements  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Director. 

(d)  Utilize  modem  Information  storage,  re- 
trieval, and  processaie  systems  and  technol- 
ogies, including  but  not  lin::-ed  to  niicrclarm 
and  electronic  data  procesaing  systems. 

(ei  Have  the  capability  to  receive  from 
those  entitled  to  access  to  each  of  the  three 
libraries  questions  of  'act  pertaining  to  ener- 
gy industries  and  energy  resources  and  to 
provide  answers  to  such  questions.  Including, 
if  necessary,  comparisons  of  representative 
sources  of  Iniormailon. 

THE  PtTBLIC   LrBR\RV:    PtTRPOSKS,  CONTENTS, 
ACCESS,   FEES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  ptirposes  of  the  public  li- 
brary are  to  make  available  to  the  general 
public  promptly  and  conveniently  as  much  of 
the  Information  In  the  System  as  can  be  re- 
leased consistently  with  national  security 
and  reasonable  competitive  equities,  and 
thereby  to  ser\'e  all  the  general  public  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  2(b)  (4)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  place  In  the  public 
library  an  information  which  he  obtains  from 
reports,  documents,  and  other  sources  in  the 
public  domain  In  addition,  the  Director  i>h&ll 
place  In  the  public  Ubrary  all  other  Informa- 
tion he  receives  or  obtains  under  authority  of 
this  Act  except  information  for  which  pro- 
vision Is  expressly  made  in  this  Act  or  In 
regulations  consistent  herewith  for  place- 
ment In  the  confidential  library  or  the  secret 
library. 

(c)  The  public  shall  have  unlimited  ac- 
cess to  and  use  of  the  information  In  the 
public  library  under  svich  regulations  and  at 
such  fees  a."^  the  Director  shall  prescribe  The 
Director  shall  endeavor  to  establ:sh  fee 
schedules  which  rover  or  approsch  covering 
the  costs  of  public  use  of  the  System,  in- 
cluding use  In  the  form  of  direct  connec- 
tions to  the  electronic  fuciiiiles  at  the  public 
library  and  purchase  of  electronic  tapes  of- 
ficially copied  from  the  public  Ubrary;  but 
the  regulations  may,  In  the  Director's  dis- 
cretion, provide   for   reduction   or   i-alver  of 
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te«a  In  tb«  cade  of  scholars,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, and  oiners  whoae  lue  of  the  public 
library  Ls  determined  by  ihe  Director  to  be 
Ukely  to  eiLtiance  tbe  System  by  making  use- 
ful aew  inputA  to  tbe  System,  or  otherwise 
to  be  In  ttae  public   Interest. 

THE     CONnDENTIAI.     LIBaAST;      FUmPOSXS, 
CONTXNTS.    ACCXaS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  purposes  of  the  confiden- 
tial library  are  to  make  available  to  those 
persons  having  access  thereto.  Identified  In 
subsection  (c).  inforn^tlon  In  the  System 
of  the  type  described  In  subsection  ( b  | .  and 
thereby  to  serve  aU  the  general  public  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  section  3^b)(4)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  place  In  the  con- 
fidential library  all  Information  obtained 
under  authority  of  this  Act  ( 1 )  which  w«« 
not  previously  or  otherwise  available  in  the 
public  domain,  (3)  which  it  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  national  security  or  reason- 
able competitive  equities  to  make  available 
to  the  general  public,  and  (3)  which  does 
not  qualify  for  placement  in  the  secret  li- 
brary under  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regu- 
Utlons  consistent  herewith. 

(c)  Access  to  the  confldentlai  library  shall 
be  limited  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
and  the  independent  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  having  official  use 
for  the  information  they  obtain  or  seek  to 
obtain  therefrom,  except  that  any  Individual 
or  establishment  may  have  access  to  any 
information  in  such  library  for  which  he  or 
It  was  the  source.  The  Director  shall  by  regu- 
lation eetabllah  procedures  whereby  those 
seeking  access  to  the  confidential  library  may 
Identify  themselves,  the  Information  they 
seek,  and  their  right  thereto  under  this  sub- 
section. 

THX  BBOrr   LIBaA«T:    pttsfosss.  contknts, 
ACCBS8 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  secret 
library  is  to  provide  a  repository  for  infor- 
mation of  the  type  described  in  subsection 
(b)  and  thereby  to  serve  the  Nations  need 
for  accurate  statistical  information  on  min- 
eral fuel  reserves,  natural  energy  resources, 
and  energy  industries,  without  serving  the 
other  public  purposee  of  this  Act.  which  re- 
quire wider  access  to  the  Information. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  place  in  the  secret 
library  information  obtained  under  author- 
ity of  this  Act  for  which  either  the  national 
security  or  reasonable  competitive  equities 
require  that  the  Information  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed or  be  published  only  in  statistical 
SLggregations  of  a  size  and  type  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  person  from  learning  or  Infer- 
ring the  data  furnished  by  any  particular 
establishment  or  Individual.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  308(e)  of  this  Act.  all  Infor- 
mation received  by  the  Director  for  which  the 
sole  source  was  and  remains  a  report  filed 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  any  other 
Federal  department  or  agency,  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  under  a  guar- 
antee of  confidentiality  given  under  au- 
thority of  statute,  shall  be  placed  and  re- 
tained in  the  secret  library. 

(c)  Only  the  sworn  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Bureau,  or  other  employees  of  the 
Depiu^ment  of  Commerce  expressly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  and 
under  procedures  and  safeguards  that  apply 
to  Information  described  In  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  section  9.  shall  have  access  to 
Information  In  the  secret  library,  except  that 
any  individual  or  establishment  may  have 
access  to  any  information  In  such  library 
for  which  he  or  It  was  the  source. 
PRioarrtES  pob  entut  of  intormatiok  itrro 

THE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Energy  Information  of  the 
types  described  In  this  section  shall  be  en- 
tered into  the  several  libraries  of  the  System 
by  the  Director  In  the  order  or  approximate 
order  of  priority  Indicated.  The  Director  shall 


enter,  amplify,  and  amend  all  data  mentioned 
in  subaecUons  (b),  (c).  (d),  (e),  and  (f) 
on  a  current  basis  aa  promptly  as  possible 
after  information  la  received. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain in  the  public  library  of  the  System 
a  complete  index  and  guide  to  all  collectors 
and  sources  of  energy  information  which 
be  Identifies  and  with  which  he  is  authorized 
or  directed  to  establish  any  kind  of  consul- 
tation, liaison,  and  exchange  arrangements 
pursuant  to  section  107(b).  This  index  shaU 
be  known  as  the  energy  information  library 
index. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain In  the  public  library  of  the  System  a 
complete  Index  and  guide  to  every  major 
energy  company  and  substantial  energy  re- 
sources company  which  he  Identifies  and 
from  which  he  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
obtain  reports  pursuant  to  titles  rv  and  V 
of  this  Act.  This  Index  shall  be  known  as 
the  index  of  principal  energy  companies. 
Data  on  individual  companies  in  this  ind?x 
shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  (1) 
company  name:  (3)  mailing  address  and 
telephone  number  of  headquarters  office;  (3) 
the  name  of  the  State  or  country  under 
the  laws  of  which  the  company  la  Incorpo- 
rated or  otherwise  organized;  (4)  the  name 
of  each  State  of  the  United  States  and  each 
country  of  the  world  In  which  the  com- 
pany operates  any  establishments;  and  (5) 
for  each  of  such  States  or  countries  In  which 
any  of  such  establtahmenta  are  engaged  In 
any  of  the  energy  Industries,  the  SIC  num- 
bers and  names  of  such  Industries.  The 
Secretary  or  the  Director,  by  regulation,  shall 
establish  what  other  information  is  to  be 
included  in  the  index  of  principal  energy 
companies. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  enter  Into  the 
System,  promptly  upon  receipt,  full-text 
machine-readable  copies  of  every  report 
required  by  this  act  to  be  filed  with  the  Direc- 
tor Such  reporta  shall  be  filed  In  the  public 
library  of  the  System  unless,  by  this  Act  or 
regulations  consistent  with  It,  all  or  any 
portion  of  a  report  is  required  to  be  filed 
in  either  the  confldentlai  or  the  secret 
library.  In  which  case  such  report  or  portion 
thereof  be  so  filed.  To  the  utmost  extent  con- 
sutent  with  the  national  security  and  rea- 
sonable competitive  equities,  there  shall  be 
entered  Into  the  public  or  confldentlai  li- 
brary, as  appropriate,  and  Index  and  sum- 
mary of  the  portions  of  such  reports  filed  in 
the  confidential  and  secret  libraries. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  enter  Into  the  public 
library  of  the  System,  promptly  upon  publi- 
cation, full-text  machinereadable  copies  of 
every  report  that  is  published  by  the  Bureau. 
In  the  event  that  any  report  made  by  the 
Bureau  Is  not  published,  a  full-text  machine- 
readable  copy  thereof  shsJl  be  entered  Into 
the  public,  the  confldentlai  or  the  secret 
library  of  the  System,  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  the  report  to  require.  To 
the  utmost  extent  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional security  and  reasonable  competitive 
equities,  there  shall  be  entered  into  the  pub- 
lic or  confldentlai  library,  as  appropriate, 
an  index  and  summary  of  the  portion  or  texts 
of  such  reports  filed  In  the  confidential  and 
secret  libraries. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain in  the  System  a  complete  Index  and 
guide  to  every  significant  establishment 
which  he  can  Identify  as  engsiged  In  the 
energy  Industries.  This  index  shall  be  known 
as  the  Index  of  energy  establishments.  Prior- 
ity shall  be  given  to  entry  of  data  on  the  es- 
tablishments of  major  energy  companies  and 
substantial  energy  resources  companies,  but 
the  Index  shall  not  be  limited  to  such  estab- 
lishments. The  contents  of  this  Index  shall 
be  divided  among  the  public,  the  confidential 
and  the  secret  libraries  of  the  System  as  else- 
where provided  in  this  act  or  In  regulations 
consistent  with  the  act  which  the  Secretary 
or  Director  shall  promulgate. 
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Sec  306.  (a)  In  general,  energy  Informa- 
tion received  by  the  Director  shall  be  entered 
Into  the  public  library  of  the  System,  but 
Information  shall  be  placed  In  the  confiden- 
tial or  secret  libraries  to  the  extent  required 
by  considerations  of  national  security  or  rea- 
sonable competitive  equities,  or  when  express 
provision  Is  made  In  this  Act  for  such  place- 
ment. 

(b)  In  general,  energy  information  shall 
not  be  placed  or  retained  in  either  the  con- 
fidential or  secret  libraries  of  the  System  on 
the  grounds  of  national  security  considera- 
tions, unless  the  transfer  of  such  Informa- 
tion from  the  secret  to  the  confldentlai  or 
public  libraries,  or  from  the  confldentlai  to 
the  public  library,  would  directly  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  military  and  naval  defenses 
of  the  United  States  against  actual  or  poten- 
tial foreign  enemies. 

(c)  In  general,  energy  information  pertain- 
ing to  a  particular  and  Identified  company  or 
establishment  shall  be  placed  in  the  confiden- 
tial library,  but  such  information  may  be 
placed  In  or  transferred  to  the  public  library 
upon  a  showing  to  and  determination  by  the 
Director  that  no  reasonable  competitive 
equities  of  the  company  or  establishment 
would  be  adversely  affected.  Such  informa- 
tion shall  be  placed  in  or  transferred  to  the 
secret  library  for  the  reason  stated  In  the 
last  sentence  of  section  306 |b),  or  upon  a 
showing  by  any  such  company  or  establish- 
ment to  the  Director,  and  determination  by 
the  Director,  that  its  reasonable  competitive 
equities  would  be  adversely  affected  by  place- 
ment of  such  information  in  any  library  other 
than  the  secret  library. 

(d)  In  general,  the  Director  shall  find  that 
no  company  or  establishment  has  any  rea- 
sonable competitive  equities  which  require  or 
justify  placement  or  retention  of  Its  Indi- 
vidual luid  Identlfled  information  in  any 
library  other  than  the  public  library  of  the 
Sjrstem  when  he  determines  that — 

(1 )  the  Information  In  question  pertains  to 
a  segment  of  the  properties  or  business  of 
the  company  or  establishment  Involving  as- 
sets of  $35,000,000  or  more,  or  business  re- 
ceipts of  $25,000,000  a  year  or  more,  or  both 
such  assets  and  receipts;  and 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  Itemization 
or  detail  of  the  information  In  question  is 
substantially  similar  to  or  not  substantially 
greater  than  the  Itemization  or  detail  that 
would  normally  be  Included  in  or  Inferable 
from  a  public  annual  report  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  under 
section  13  or  16(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  by  a  hypothetical  registered  com- 
pany which  had,  as  Its  sole  business  property 
and  operations,  property  and  operations  Iden- 
tical to  the  property  and  operations  of  the 
segment  of  the  company  or  establishment  In 
question. 

The  Director,  In  consultation  with  any  com- 
pany from  which  he  has  obtained  Informa- 
tion about  two  or  more  establishments  which 
do  not  Individually  meet  the  tests  of  the 
preceding  sentence  (and  which  Individual - 
establishment  Information  wlU  therefore  be 
placed  or  retained  in  the  confldentlai  or 
secret  library),  may  aggregate  the  Informa- 
tion from  such  establishments  Into  company 
segments  that  are  of  a  size  to  meet  the  tests 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  and  may  transfer 
to  the  public  library  such  aggregated  Infor- 
mation with  an  Identification  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  establishments  Included  In 
each  such  segment.  In  preparing  such  In- 
formation and  defining  such  segments  for 
public  disclosure,  the  Director  shall  follow 
and  use  the  organization  and  profit-center 
unless  he  Is  shown  and  determines  that  good 
cause  exists  for  departing  from  such  com- 
pany organization  and  accounting. 
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(e)  In  general,  the  Director  shall  place  in 
or  transfer  to  the  public  library  any  Infor- 
mation which  otherwise  would  be  placed  or 
retained  in  either  the  confidential  or  the 
secret  library  when  the  Information  Is 
twenty-five  years  old,  and,  notwithstanding 
contrary  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  earlier 
law.  such  transfers  may  be  made  If  Informa- 
tion referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 206(b)  :  Provided,  TTiat.  upon  request 
and  after  a  hearing  as  provided  In  subsection 
(g),  the  Director  may  order  that  certain  in- 
formation shall  be  retained  In  either  the 
confidential  or  secret  library  untU  It  has  at- 
tained a  greater  age  than  twenty-five  years, 
If  he  is  shown  and  determines  that  substan- 
tial risk  to  the  national  security  or  unrea- 
sonable competitive  harm  to  a  private  com- 
pany would  result  from  placing  such  Infor- 
mation in  the  confidential  library  rather 
than  the  secret  library,  or  In  the  public 
library  rather  than  the  confidential  library. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  contrary  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  earlier  law,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  Immediately  place  In  or  transfer 
to  the  public  library  of  the  System  any  In- 
formation, otherwise  entitled  to  be  placed  or 
retained  In  the  confldentlai  or  secret  library, 
upon  being  shown  or  determining  that  such 
InfOk'matlon  has  already  come  Into  the  public 
domain  by  any  other  means  whatsoever. 

(g)  The  Secretary  or  the  Director,  by  regu- 
lation, shall  provide  for  formal  hearings  on 
any  question  or  dispute  concerning  the  entry 
of  information  Into  or  removal  of  Informa- 
tion from  either  the  confidential  or  secret 
library,  and  such  hearings  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  that  a  private  formal  hear- 
ing may  be  conducted  when  the  Director 
determines  that  reasonable  competitive  equi- 
ties or  the  national  security  so  require. 

unattthorizkd  disclosures;  theft  of 
information;  penalties 
Sec.  209.  (a)  Any  employee  of  the  Bureau 
or  other  employee  referred  to  In  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  1  of  title  13,  United  Stated  Code, 
who,  having  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  of 
office,  publishes  or  communicates,  without 
the  written  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Director,  any  Information  coming  Into  his 
possession  by  reason  of  his  employment  from 
or  for  entry  In  the  confidential  library  or  the 
secret  library  of  the  System,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both.  The  Secretary  or  the 
Director  may  by  regulation  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  the  exchange  and  communication  of 
Information  from  the  confidential  and  the 
secret  libraries,  which  standards,  when  fol- 
lowed, shall  constitute  the  written  authority 
referred  to  in  this  subsection. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  employees  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  who,  having  obtained  by 
reason  of  his  employment  and  for  official 
use,  any  Information  from  the  confidentltd 
library  of  the  System,  publishes  or  commu- 
nicates such  Information  for  reasons  not 
authorized  by  or  In  connection  with  such 
official  use.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  who,  to  avoid  payment  of 
fees  or  to  obtain  Information  to  which  he  Is 
not  entitled  under  this  Act,  steals  or  Inter- 
cepts electronically  stored  or  transmitted  In- 
formation, or  other  Information  contained  In 
the  System  by  any  conventional,  mechan- 
ical, or  electronic  means,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both 

(d)  When  any  of  the  offenses  referred  to  In 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  are  committed 
with  the  intent  to  harm  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  or  to  impair  or 
diminish  the  reasonable  competitive  equities 
of  any  company  or  establishment,  or  to  In- 
vade rights  of  privacy  recognized  and  pro- 
tected by  law,  the  fine  may  be  increased  to 
not  more  than  $20,000,  or  the  Imprisonment 
to  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 


(e)  No  offense  consisting  solely  of  the  un- 
authorized or  wrongful  use  of  disclosure  of 
information  obtained  from  the  National  En- 
ergy Information  System  shall  be  punished 
criminally  under  any  Federal  statute  other 
than  this  section. 

refusal  or  neglect  to  provide  information; 
providing  false  information 

Sec.  210.  Whoever,  being  the  owner,  offi- 
cial, agent,  person  in  charge,  or  assistant  to 
the  person  In  charge,  of  any  company,  busi- 
ness, institution,  establishment,  or  organiza- 
tion of  any  nature  whatsoever,  neglects  or 
refuses,  when  requested  by  the  Secretary  or 
Director  or  other  authorized  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or 
bureau  or  agency  thereof,  whether  such  re- 
quest be  made  by  registered  mall,  by  certi- 
fied mail,  by  telegraph,  by  visiting  represent- 
ative, or  by  one  or  more  of  these  methods, 
to  answer  completely  and  correctly  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  all  questions  relating 
to  his  company,  business.  Institution,  estab- 
lishment, or  other  organization,  or  to  records 
or  statistics  in  his  official  custody,  contained 
on  any  report  form  or  schedule  prepared  and 
submitted  to  him  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or  both; 
and  If  he  willfully  gives  a  false  answer  to 
any  such  question,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $20,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years  or  both. 

INSPECTIONS   OF   RECORDS;    SUBPENAS;    ENFORCE- 
MENT  OF  SUBPENAS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary,  the  Director, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  designated  by  them  or 
either  of  them  shall  have  access  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  statistics,  data,  in- 
formation, and  records  of  any  company, 
business,  institution,  establishment,  or  or- 
ganization of  any  nature  whatsoever,  where 
the  purpose  of  such  access  is  to  obtain  or 
verify  energy  information  which  they  are 
authorized  by  this  Act  to  obtain. 

(b)  Whenever  they  are  or  either  of  them 
Is  authorized  by  this  Act  to  obtain  or  verify 
any  energy  information  from  any  company 
or  establishment,  the  Secretary,  the  Director 
or  the  delegate  of  either  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, obtain  such  energy  information  from 
an  affiliate  of  any  such  establishment,  or 
from  an  association  or  organization  of  com- 
panies, of  which  any  such  company  is  a  mem- 
ber, In  the  Interests  of  efficiency,  the  reduc- 
tion of  costs  or  avoidance  of  duplicated  effort 
for  either  the  Bureau  or  the  company  or  es- 
tablishment, or  speed  In  obtaining  energy 
information.  Whenever  enerjcy  Information 
supplied  by  a  company  or  establLshment  Is  so 
obtained  by  the  Secretary,  Director,  or  dele- 
gate of  either,  from  an  affiliate,  organization, 
or  association,  the  company  or  establish- 
ment to  which  such  information  pertains 
shall  be  promptly  notified  of  the  energy  in- 
formation so  obtained  and  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  correct  or  amplify  such  in- 
formation. 

(c)  To  assist  In  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities to  collect  energy  Information,  the 
Director  may  sign  and  issue  subpenas  re- 
quiring the  production  of  the  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  statistics,  data,  information, 
and  records  referred  to  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  In  cflse  of  disobedience  to  a  subpjena 
Issued  under  subsection  (ci ,  the  Director  may 
Invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  requiring  the  production  of 
the  books,  documents,  papers,  statistics, 
data,  information  and  records  referred  to 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  Any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  the  company,  business, 
institution,    establishment,    association,    or 

organization  is  found  or  transacts  business 
may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  by  the  Director,  issue 
an  order  requiring  the  company,  business. 
Institution,    establishment,    association,    or 


organization  to  produce  the  energy  informa- 
tion and  the  books,  documents,  papers,  statis- 
tics, data,  information,  and  records  contain- 
ing or  pertaining  to  the  same;  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  shall  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof, 
(e)  Energy  information,  of  whatever  kind 
or  from  whatever  source  obtained  by  the 
Director  under  this  section  shall  be  placed  in 
the  public  library,  the  confidential  library, 
or  the  secret  library  of  the  System,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  standEU-ds  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 208  of  this  Act:  Proi-idcd,  That,  while 
any  dispute  exists  and  has  not  been  finally 
resolved  by  the  ultimate  administrative  or 
Judicial  authority  having  power  to  resolve 
such  dispute,  concerning  the  placement  with- 
in the  libraries  of  the  System  of  any  energy 
information  obtained  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, such  energy  information  shall  be  placed 
and  retained  In  the  secret  library  an  .  used 
only  for  the  statistical  purposes  and  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  and  safeguards  set 
forth  in  section  206  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  III— ENERGY  RESOURCES  INVEN- 
TORIES AND  INSPECTIONS  BY  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  INTERIOR 
ADDITIONAL   DEFTNITION 

Sec.  301.  As  used  In  this  title,  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

INVENTORY    OF    ENERGY    RESOURCES   IN    THE 
PUBLIC    LANDS 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  compile, 
maintain,  and  keep  current  on  not  less  than 
an  annual  basis  an  inventory  of  all  mineral 
fuel  reserves  and  natural  energy  resources  In 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

(b)  The  Inventory  shaU  be  compiled, 
maintained,  and  kept  current  on  the  basis 
of  the  Secretary's  best  estimates  and,  to  the 
utmost  extent  practicable,  on  the  basis  of 
onslte  geological  and  engineering  testing 
conducted  by  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  first  such  Inventory 
shall  be  completed  on  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  eighteen-month  period  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-month  period  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
cancernlng  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties 
tmder  this  title,  together  with  a  copy  of 
such  Initial  Inventory  so  complied,  and  shall 
thereafter,  on  not  less  than  an  annual  basis, 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  carrying  out  of  such  duties  and  shall 
Include  as  a  part  of  each  such  report  a  copy 
of  the  current  Inventory  so  compiled  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  report. 

(d)  Copies  of  all  such  reports  and  Inven- 
tories shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Director  for  Inclusion  In  the  public 
library  of  the  System 

VERIFICATION    OF    REPORTED    ENERGY    RESOURCES 
IN  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP 

Sec.  303.  When  requested  by  the  Director, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  onsite  geological 
and  engineering  inspections  of  any  mineral 
fuel  reserves  and  natural  energy  resources 
required  to  be  reported  under  title  IV  and 
V  of  this  Act.  to  verify  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  such  reports, 

CONTENTS    OF    SECBETART'S    REPORTS 

Sec.  304  Reports  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Director  under  section  302. 
and  to  the  Director  under  section  303,  shall 
In  all  cases  be  organized  to  include  but  not 
be  limited  to.  nature,  characteristics,  and 
proved  probable  and  speculative  quantities 
of  mineral  fuel  reser%es:  nature,  character- 
istics, and  app.'oximate  fair  market  valcie  of 
natural  energy  resources;  locations;  and  In- 
formation on  ownership  and  control.  Infor- 
mation on  ownership  and  control  of  reserves 
and  resources,  correlated  with  locations,  shall 
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ix  so  a*or''^1ta'-*«-   ^-  ^-T  p.-.r!:j-  .-<rp«~ri«  »/^  not 
of  fc.-:T    ■t-mpnuiy    or   i'.>t.»/>liarin:i«nl 

TTn  )<;    rv     i-nj^ikmavi  »n    (  ^n    iiiNKtM 

MSn    rlKKKP.\rgS  AJI-JHATUKAl    KNKKiJI 
BTJBST«_N-rUI.    CVKROT   HSOtrtCTB   COMPitMUS  TO 

rax  iwirvAL  oafOTTB 
Sec  401.  It  abAll  b*  tAe  dutj  at  ei«rj  sub- 
st-anUai  energy  resources  company.  foT«lsa 
or  daaaaktlc.  eog&ged  La  oominerce  to  report 
aiinuaUy  to  tlve  Director  run  and  oomplets 
details  of  ail  mineral  fuel  reavses  and  o&t- 
urai  energy  resources  vtvlcb  It,  together  with 
lU  aflUlaXes,  owivs  or  controls  anjvihere  In 
ttaa  world.  Such  reports  ahsTI  be  verified, 
under  penalties  of  section  TIO  of  this  Act. 
by  the  chief  executive  officer,  chief  geo:ogVcaJ 
ofllcer,  and  chief  financial  oflJcer  of  the  sub- 
stantial energy  resources  company  and  &han 
ilmcrU>«  for  each  mineral  fuel  reserve  and 
natural  energy  resource  the  Identity  of  each 
establishment  hartng  any  uwueiahrp  or  con- 
trol of  the  resenre  or  rwsource;  the  location. 
typos,  and  proved  and  protwMe  qvantltlM 
(ipaetfytnc  wMcti)  of  nlDeval  fnal  or  mlnsral 
fuel  orea  In  Mrti  mlaeral  fuol  reserve;  the 
location.  ctiaracterlsUcs.  alaa,  and  approxi- 
mate fair  market  value  of  each  natural  en- 
ergy teeuurce;  and  the  state  of  development 
of  each  mineral  fact  reserre  and  natural  en- 
ergy laaiiiiria. 

PKOMU1.CATIOM    OF    rOaMS;    TIMS    LUtrTATlONS; 

nasi.  ocmrmoN  coMPANisa 
Bac.  *oa.  ta>  The  Director,  by  regnlatloa, 
sitall  prsacrtbe  the  forms  on  which  the  r«- 
posts  lequaad  by  leetton  401  and  section  901 
sbaU  b«  made  Such  forms  shall  be  drafted  In 
consultation  with  the  OSce  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  such  oCber  departments  and 
agWBctaa  ■•  either  the  OOk-e  or  tlie  Director 
msT  ne*m  r»<7  .l»lte  Bach  foTBJS  shtUI  be 
dT«f'.<^  1  •'    than  foar  months  after  the 

»T«-ti  lit."  .-■I  this  title  and  shall  be  ap- 
•  r'>v»t_i  oy  le  Director  of  the  OAee  of  Man- 
u"mc'  •.  \r.a  Budsret,  under  pro^lsloas  of 
-:'.ie  M  "'  '.red  States  Code.  Mctioo  S609.  as 
Amended  by  section  TOSfd)  o*  this  Act.  not 
later  than  seven  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  ajxl  aliall  be  mailed  to  all 
subatar.  ■  lai  •  cy  '••sources  companies  and 
matiT  •■  .<T  --r  '<  n-.-.y^u  '^s  Identified  by  the  D1- 
-rru^r  r  '  lacr  than  eleven  months  after  the 
»fr»<'.  '  1  ,t<-  -.f  this  title  Subatantlal  energy 
-•'  •:.-'>  ,  TTipaiies  and  m>|rg  onaingy 
:  At;.'*s  s/  u  j  ^^  r*<julTed  to  latUfU  SQCi 
v.-.n.  <w  I  la!  after  receipt  thereof  from 
.".,•  L>t-- ■■-.  r  A.aual  reports  thereafter  shall 
-■*■  J  r  ji  ur  before  the  first  day  of  kfay  a< 
'-«.  I.   year  aeglnning  wtth  the  year  IVTtt. 

(bi  WbezMver  the  I>lrect«r  detennlnes  that 
any  single  coaapaoy  is  both  a  substantial 
enargy  laeourcea  oookpany  and  a  majur 
ansTgj  company,  he  may,  by  regulation  and 
appropriate  terms,  provide  for  Its  Ollnc  an- 
nual reports,  on  the  satabllahmsnt  baata. 
under  section  501  only,  and  waive  the  filing 
of  reports  under  section  401:  Provided.  That. 
In  such  cases,  the  report  forma  used  shall 
eUdt  from  evdi  establtshment  all  the  Infer - 
matlan  that  would  be  required  of  It  under 
section  401 
PLACsmmr  €)r  trmMMtmcm  rw  thx  ststem 

Sec  403  All  reixxts  re<tulred  by  this  tlUa 
and  title  V  to  be  submitted  to  the  Director 
by  substantial  energy  resources  companies 
and  major  anergy  romrwr'r*  »^■^"  »^  — *ered 
ttjr  the  Diaaetar    -n'.  -i<»:a»',rir    .;  -'^etpt. 

Into  oaa  «<  Um  Uiree  .iir-1  >-n  .1  u.e  wrstam. 
as  prgwktad  m  sactk  .  -^  lad  any  re^ul*- 
UoiM  proDLui^ted  .^<v,-  .....lex  When  any 
question  or  dispute  exists  whether  ail  or  part 
of  any  such  report  should  b«  entered  in  the 
secret  library,  the  Director  ahail  enter  such 
report  Into  that  library,  without  prejudice  to 
his  right  to  pemove  It  In  whole  or  part  to  the 
eonfldentlal  Ifhrary  or  public  library  when 
such  question  or  dispute  has  been  resolved. 


In  iuc^.  CAS*,  thr  Utrector  »hail  i;  ■«  public 
rv  uce  of  th."  rixAtrnce  if  Ur  jueKLJon  or 
i  ispute  and  snau  resor  e  -Jim  lajiie  oy  a  pubQc 
«  prrratp  (o.-maJ  hearing  pursuant  to  se-t»an 

TTTUB  V— INFORMATTOS  « ^N  THK  ITNfTROy 

iMOUsrTHixa 

MAJOB  nmcT  rT<mp*nini  to  nu  ANNCAI. 
■xixjaTa 
sac  601.  (a)  It  aball  be  the  duty  of  every 
ma)or  energy  company,  foreign  or  domestic. 
engaged  In  cooMnerce.  to  report  anntially  to 
the  DtTvctor  on  Its  assets  and  operations. 
WTjrkfwIde.  on  an  eatabtMunent  basis  Such 
reports  shall  be  rertlted.  under  penalties  of 
section  HO  of  this  Act.  by  the  chief  executlva 
officer  and  chief  financial  officer  of  the  major 
energy  company. 

fb)  The  report  forms  for  each  eetabllah- 
nsent  shall  be  divided  by  the  Dtrector  Into 
two  parts  Information  reported  in  the  first 
part  shall  be,  and  be  tdentlfled  on  the  form 
as.  taformatlon  to  be  entered  by  the  Director 
tato  the  public  library  of  the  9jBtem  In- 
formaticn  tepmteO  In  the  second  i>art  nhatl 
be,  and  be  Idirattfled  on  the  form  as.  In- 
formation to  be  entered  by  the  Director  Into 
the  eonfldentlal  library  of  the  System,  un- 
less the  Dtrector  Is  shown  and  determines 
that  good  canae  exists  to  enter  all  or  part 
of  Boch  Information  mto  the  secret  library. 

(c)  In  the  that  part  of  each  annual  report, 
each  establishment  of  a  major  energy  com- 
pany aball  Inclnde.  for  entry  mto  the  public 
library  of  the  System — 

(1>  Its  name  or  other  doacrlptlon; 

(31   ita  acttial  phyateai  location; 

{i)  Ha  mail  afWlrsas  and  teleplKine  num- 
bes: 

(4)  the  name  of  the  major  energy  com- 
pany of  which  It  Is  a  division  or  other  psol 
or  with  which  It  ks  afflllaled,  and  the  nature 
of  the  aAllatluo; 

^6)  the  namea.  tltiea,  and  bualnesa  mall 
addresaee  and  telephone  Dombers  of  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  the  eatabilslunent  and  the 
officer  or  employee  responsible  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  report, 

(0)  U  separately  incorporated  or  other- 
wise chartered,  the  State  or  country  under 
tits  laws  of  which  it  is  luoorporated  or  other- 
wise chartered,  and 

(7)  the  name  and  four-di^.Tlt  SIC  number 
ol  each  industry,  which  la  within  the  euergy 
iBdustrles,    in    which    the    estahli.shmenl    le 

(d)  In  the  second  part  of  each  annual  re- 
port, each  estabUabmeat  of  a  major  energy 
cootpany  shall  Include,  for  entry  Into  the 
con&dentlai  Library  (unlesa  the  Director  ds- 
u  iiiiliiae  that  all  or  portloQs  of  the  miorma- 
tlon  aontalned  In  sueh  part  may  appropri- 
ately be  placed  In  the  secret  library)  of  the 
System — 

(1 1  the  quantities  aiid  values  of  its  annual 
ahipaaents  or  equivalent  In  each  of  the  &IC 
four -dig  It  Industries  ident  tiled  by  the  estab- 
Uahment  jrirf^"*  to  sutaoectlon  (cxl); 

1 2)  the  name  and  four-digit  SIC  ntimtocr 
of  each  induatry.  which  la  not  within  the 
enerjcy  Indus  tiles,  in  which  the  establish- 
ment Is  engaged: 

IS)  the  net  annual  business  receipts  ol  the 
estahUahment  as  a  whole; 

(4)  If  the  amoont  reported  by  the  cstab- 
Ushmen'  pursuant  to  f3)  Is  more  than  $1».- 
OOOOOO  an  itiMlintioo  of  the  net  annual 
busiaees  receipts  of  the  eatahtialunent  by 
naiTWs  and  four-digit  81C  cumbers  of  each 
industry  within  the  energy  industries,  sep- 
arately, and  all  ether  Indus  tiles,  eoUeetivety: 

(5)  whether  or  not  the  eetabttaliment  Is  or 
contains  one  or  more  separate  profit  centers 
In  the  company  of  which  It  Is  a  part  or  with 
which  It  li  a/imated.  for  whieb  separate  bal- 
ance-sheet and  profit- and -toes  aeeounts  are 
maintained; 

(91  If  the  establishment  Is  not  and  does 
not  contain  a  separate  profit  center,  Identi- 


fication of  any  other  e?;tablLshment  or  estsb- 
tlshmenta  of  the  company  with  which  the 
reporting  establishment  Is  grouped  to  form 
a  profli  center  In  the  company's  aceotintlng 
«>'stem. 

(7>  if  the  establishment  Is  cr  contains  one 
or  more  separate  profit  centers.  Information 
for  each  such  profit  center  subetanUally 
equivalent  to  the  Information  which  such 
profit  center  would  report  annually  to  the 
Cac uiltles  and  Exchange  OocnmlssliMi  pur- 
suant to  section  13  or  15(d)  of  the  Securities 
Kachange  Act  of  1934.  If  such  profit  center 
were  an  independent  reri^terrd  corporation 
having  ao  afllllatee :  Pre ■  tdr  ;  ;  hat.  If  the  es- 
tablishment Is  not  (and  dues  not  contain) 
a  separate  profit  center,  this  requtmnent 
shaU  be  fnmued  collertlTply  by  the  group 
of  Identified  establishments  comprising  a 
profit  center  of  which  the  reporting  estab- 
llahment  Is  a  part  or  member:  and 

(81  such  other  energy  Information  as  the 
Secretary   of   Commerce   or  the   Dtrector   by 
regulation  may  require,  as  neceesary  or  desir- 
able to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
OTMSR  arroBTS  or  majo«  swsrct  cottrAHizs 

arc.  502.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  Director  determines  it  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Dtrector,  by 
regulation  or  special  order,  may  require  major 
energy  companies,  or  some  of  them — 

(1)  to  report  any  energy  information  of 
the  tyiM  described  In  section  SOI  more  often 
than  annually,  but  not  more  often  than 
quarterly; 

(2)  to  report  or  provide  Usts  of  any  or  all 
reports  they  file,  containing  energy  informa- 
tion, with  any  of  the  classes  of  authorities 
or  Institutions  mentioned  tn  section  lOT(b), 
Identifying  each  such  report  by  name,  form 
number  if  any.  frequency  or  date  of  filing, 
type  of  eneniry  information  contained  In  the 
report,  whether  the  report  Is  filed  voluntarily 
or  by  mandate,  whether  or  not  the  public  or 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  or  can  have  acoeas  to  the 
report  (identifying  the  department  or 
agency),  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Director  may  require,  and 

(3)  to  report  specially  or  on  a  regular, 
recitrrlng  basis  such  energy  information  as 
the  Secretary  or  the  Director  by  regulation 
may  require — 

(A)  as  a  result  of  the  reconrnieodatlons  of 
the  studies  conducted  or  contracted  for  pur- 
suant to  section  107(c) :  or 

(B)  In  order  to  produce  the  reports  de- 
scribed In  section  107(e) . 

(b>  In  general,  the  Director  ahail  enter 
all  reports  received  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  m  the  confidential  library  ol  the  System. 
but  he  may  enter  all  or  parts  of  such  reports, 
or  aggregations  ol  data  fron^  fuch  reports 
with  indlvlduaJ -company  data  dLsguised,  In 
the  public  library  whenever  he  determines 
that  the  public  interest  would  be  served  and 
the  reasonable  competitive  equities  of  a 
company  would  not  be  Impaired. 

TITUB    VI — GENERAL    ACCOUHTINO 

OFFICE    OVKR8IOHT 

REVIEW    OF    BUSEAU'S    ACnvrriES;    CONBTTTONS, 

tiirrrATiOMS 
Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  review  and  evaluate 
the  procedures  and  activities  of  the  Bureau. 
Such  a  review  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to: 

(1)  a  review  of  the  Bureau's  energy  In- 
formation gathering  procedures  to  Insure 
that  the  Bureau  la  obtaining  all  necessary 
energy  information  from  the  appropriate 
sources  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and 

(2)  a  review  of  the  Issues  that  arise  or 
might  arise  in  the  collection  of  any  of  the 
types  of  energy  information  Hsted  In  titles 
TV  and  V.  Including  bnt  not  limited  to  l.^snes 
attributable    to   clatma   at  business   eetab- 
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llshments.  Individuals,  or  governments  that 
certain  information  Is  proprletsjy  or  viola- 
tive of  national  security  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  be  kept  secret. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  report 
at  least  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
operation  and  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau's 
activities;  but.  In  the  Comptroller  General's 
discretion,  such  report  may  be  in  the  form 
of  an  endorsement  of  or  addendum  to  the 
annual  report  required  of  the  Bureau  by 
section  107(e)  (3)  of  thU  Act. 
TITLE  VII— CONFORMANCK  OF  AND  WITH 
OTHER  STATUTES 

I  CENSUS    CODE 

Sec.  701.  Whenever  any  of  the  Information 
which  the  Director  Is  authorized  or  directed 
to  obtain  from  any  major  energy  company 
under  this  Act  Is  contained  in  any  report  of 
such  company  of  a  kind  referred  to  In  title 
13.  United  States  Code,  section  9.  such  report 
having  been  filed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  the  Director  may  excuse  such 
,  company  from  filing  a  report  with  him,  con- 
^.  tainlng  the  same  Information,  upon  the 
company's  agreeing  with  the  Director  In 
writing  to  waive  the  secrecy  provisions  of 
such  section  of  title  13.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
waiver,  the  Director  may  place  all  of  any 
part  of  such  report  referred  to  In  such  sec- 
tion of  title  13  In  the  confidential  library  or 
the  public  library  of  the  System,  pursuant 
to  standards  set  forth  In  section  208  of  this 
Act.  Nothing  In  this  section  or  In  any  prior 
law  shall  prevent  the  Director  from — 

(a)  entering  Into  the  secret  library  of  the 
System  at  any  time  all  or  any  part  of  any 
report  referred  to  in  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  section  9;  or 

(b)  obtaining  from  any  major  energy  com- 
pany, by  way  of  a  new  questionnaire  or  re- 
port form  issued  under  authority  of  this  Act, 
any  energy  Information  that  such  company 
may  have  previously  filed  in  a  report  to  which 
the  Director  cannot  have  access  or  to  which 
he  can  have  access  only  for  the  secret  library 
of  the  System. 

FKEEDOM    or    INTORMATION    ACT 

Sec.  702.  Section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof:  ",  except  as  provided  In 
section  (d)  ;"; 

(b)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9)  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof:  ".  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  .";  and 

(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  a 
new  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(d)  This  stctlon  shall  be  construed  con- 
sistently with  the  Energy  Information  Act,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  Nothing  in 
this  section,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  (4)  and  (b)  (9), 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  agency 
from  making  available  to  the  Director  of 
Energy  Information  any  energy  informa- 
tion (as  defined  in  that  Act)  which  such 
agency  possesses,  no  matter  from  whom  or 
when  obtained.  Pursuant  to  the  standards 
set  forth  in  the  Energy  Information  Act  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  and  In 
consultation  with  the  agency  providing  the 
Information,  the  Director  of  Energy  Infor- 
mation shall  place  any  such  energy  informa- 
tion so  obtained  in  the  public  library,  the 
confidential  library,  or  the  secret  library  of 
the   National   Energy  Information   System.". 

FEDERAL  REPORTS  ACT  OF  194  2 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Section  3504  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence; 
"Whenever  the  Information  for  which  any 
agency  has  a  need  Is  energy  Information,  as 
defined  In  the  Energy  Information  Act,  the 
Director  shall  (unless  there  be  an  express 
waiver  of  this  sentence  by  the  Director  of 
Energy  Information)    designate  the  Bureau 


of  Energy  Information  as  the  collecting 
agency,  but  the  collecting  program  shall  be 
develop>ed  by  the  Director  of  Energy  Infor- 
mation In  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
such  other  agency  or  agencies  as  have  a  need 
for  and  interest  In  the  Information.". 

(b)  Section  3506  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
empower  the  Director  to  prevent  or  unreason- 
ably delay  any  agency  from  collecting  any 
information  which  It  has  been  expressly  di- 
rected to  collect  by  an  Act,  joint  resolution, 
or  concurrent  resolution  of   Congress.". 

(c)  Section  3508  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  a  new  sentence,  as  follows: 
"Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Director  of  Energy  Information 
from  transferring  any  energy  information  he 
has  received  from  an  agency,  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  or  the  Energy  Information  Act,  from 
the  secret  library  to  the  confidential  library, 
or  from  the  confidential  library  to  the  public 
library  of  the  National  Energy  Information 
System,  If  such  transfer  is  made  in  accord- 
ance vrtth  the  provisions  of  the  Energy 
Information  Act,  and  all  Information  so 
transferred  may  be  released  or  disclosed  In 
accordance  with  that  Act.". 

(d)  Section  3509  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "a)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  section;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section 
a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  not  disapprove,  nor 
for  an  unreasonably  long  time  withhold  his 
approval  from,  any  proposed  collection  of 
information  that  has  been  submitted  to  him 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
if  the  agency  making  such  proposal  has  done 
so  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress.  Where 
such  Act  Imposes  an  express  time  deadline 
on  an  agency  for  the  collection  of  Informa- 
tion, the  Director  shall  approve  such  agency's 
proposal  In  sufiBcient  time  to  permit  com- 
pliance with  such  deadline.". 

TITLE  Vni— MISCELLANEOUS 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec  801.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
applicability  thereof  Is  held  Invalid  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  such  amounts 
as  may  be  requisite  to  full  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  duties  Imposed  upon  such 
Departments  by  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  803.  Titles  IV  and  V  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  full 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. The  remainder  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Digest  of  6.  2782,  the  Energy  Information 
Act 

Energy  Information  Act — States  purposes 
to  provide  for  improved  energy  Information 
within  a  National  Energy  Information  Sys- 
tem, for  Inventories  of  energy  resources  In 
the  public  lands,  for  regular  reporting  of 
Information  by  significant  corporations  in 
energy  Industries,  and  to  provide  informa- 
tion that  will  aid  in  improved  policy  making, 
conservation,  science,  environmental  protec- 
tion, competition  and  regulation.  Defines 
terms. 

Title  I:  Bureau  of  Energy  Information — 
Establishes  a  Bureau  of  Energy  Information 
("the  Bureau")  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  headed  by  a  Director  of  Energy 
Information  ("the  Director")  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
CO  sent  of  the  Senate.  The  Bureau  Is  to  oper- 


ate, maintain  and  improve  the  National  En- 
ergy Information  System.  The  Bureau  Is  to 
establish  consultation,  coordination  and  ex- 
change arrangements  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  government,  and  pri- 
vate Institutions,  which  have  libraries  of 
energy  Information.  The  Bureau  is  also  to 
conduct  extensive  studies  and  reviews  of  the 
state  of  information  on  such  subjects  as  the 
Institutional  structure  of  the  energy  supply 
system,  energy  coixsumption  patterns,  sta- 
tistical and  accounting  methods  and  prob- 
lems in  energy  information,  price  and  cost 
factors  affecting  energy,  technological  and 
environmental  factors,  and  capital  require- 
ments of  public  and  private  instltutlsos  re- 
sponsible for  energy.  The  Bureau  Is  also  to 
report  monthly,  quarterly  and  annually  on 
specified  classes  of  energy  information. 

Title  II :  National  Energy  Information  Sys- 
tem— Establishes  a  National  Energy  Informa- 
tion System  ("the  System")  to  be  operated 
and  maintained  by  the  Bureau.  Establishes 
the  System  In  three  components:  a  public 
library,  a  confidential  library,  and  a  secret 
library.  Provides  that  the  System  shall  use 
other  available  libraries  of  energy  informa- 
tion; use  modern,  including  microform  and 
electronic,  methods;  have  its  information  on 
energy  industries  organized  by  establish- 
ments, companies.  Standard  Industrial  Clas- 
sifications, geographical  locations  and  other 
references;  and  have  capacity  to  receive  and 
answer  questions  of  fact  concerning,  and 
compare  sources  of,  energy  Information.  Pro- 
vide for  unlimited  public  use  of  the  public 
library  of  the  System,  at  fees  generally  suffi- 
cient to  cover  costs  of  such  use;  but  provides 
for  waiver  or  reduction  of  fees  in  certain 
cases  of  public-Interest  use.  Provides  for  ac- 
cess to  the  confidential  library  by  Federal 
Government  officials,  for  official  use  only. 
Establishes  the  secret  library  as  repository 
for  Information  that  may  be  used  only  for 
statistical  purposes  in  anonymous  aggre- 
gates. Establishes  priorities  for  entry  of  in- 
formation into  the  System.  Establishes 
standards  for  placement  of  energy  Informa- 
tion In  the  public,  the  confidential,  or  the 
secret  library.  Defines  and  limits  national 
security  and  reasonable  competitive  equities 
as  reasons  for  placement  of  Information  in 
the  confidential  or  secret  library.  Provides 
for  removal  of  Information  more  than  25 
years  old  from  the  confidential  or  secret 
library  to  the  public  librarj'.  Provides  for 
hearings  in  cases  of  dispute  on  placement 
of  Information  In  a  particular  library  of  the 
System,  and  for  placement  of  information  In 
question  In  the  secret  library  pending  reso- 
lution of  the  dispute.  Provides  penalties  for 
unauthorized  dlsclosires  and  thefts  of  in- 
formation from  the  System,  and  for  failure 
to  provide  required  Information  for  the  Sys- 
tem. Authorizes  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
the  Director  to  obtain  from  an  aflillate  of  a 
company,  or  an  organization  of  which  it  is 
a  member,  any  Information  which  they  are 
empowered  by  this  Act  to  obtain  directly 
from  the  compsmy,  provided  the  company 
Is  notified.  Gives  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Director  power  to  inspect  records  and  sub- 
pena  documents  In  certain  cases.  Confers 
Jurisdiction  on  District  Courts  to  enforce 
such  subpenas. 

Title  III :  Energy  Resources  Inventories  and 
Inspections  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.— Directs  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
compile  anc?  maintain,  on  annual  basis,  an 
Inventory  of  mineral  fuel  reserves  and  other 
natural  energy  resources  In  public  lands  of 
the  U.S..  Including  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Provides  that  the  Inventories  may  be 
based  on  estimates,  supplemented  as  feasible 
by  onsite  geological  and  engineering  insp>ec- 
tions  by  departmental  personnel.  Provides 
that  the  first  Inventory  Is  to  be  completed 
within  18  months  and  reported  to  Congress 
within  20  months  of  effective  date  of  this 
title.  Provides  that  copies  of  all  such  annual 
reports  and  inventories  shall  be  given  to  the 
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Dtrecter  for  Uve  System's  public  Jn>r»r»  Pro- 
Tides  th»t,  on  request  of  the  Director,  the 
Secretary  ot  lotertor  liAall  nuike  or.altc  pbyml- 
c«l  knsp«<ttor°  of  mioerW  fuel  ibuli  lis  and 
natural  eiMTv  resouroe*  reported  In  priTate 
laiKls.  Contatns  direction*  for  tbe  contents 
of  reports  by  ttoe  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ntle  IV  Informatioa  on  Mineral  Fuel  Re- 
serves and  WatiiTil  Eivergy  Reeouroes — Pro- 
vides that  sabstintlaJ  eoerKy  resource*  com- 
panies are  to  tile  verified  annual  reports 
with  the  rxrector  on  the  mineral  fuel  re- 
serves and  DAtural  enertfy  reatnaroes  tliey 
c«>ntrol  Contains  dlrectlctks  on  tlM  contents 
of  sach  reports  Provides  for  promulgation  by 
the  Dteector  of  forms  for  the  making  of  such 
reports  aad  atao  of  the  reports  re<iulred  by 
title  V  of  this  Act  ProTtdes  for  clearance  of 
such  forms  by  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  within  seven  months  after  the  efTec- 
tive  date  of  thw  title  Provides  that  snch 
forms  "Shall  be  mailed  by  the  Director  to  re- 
porting companies  within  II  months  of  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  and  be  returned  by 
umiliwitaii  to  the  Director  within  60  days 
after  receipt  ProrWcs  for  single  rather  than 
dual  reports  by  companies  which  are  both 
snbstantlal  energy  reemirres  companies  and 
major  eitergy  eornpanles  as  defined  In  Act 
(companies  c<ifltrolllng  »5  minion  In  mineral 
fuel  reserves.  $56  million  in  other  oatnral  en- 
ergy resources  or  I50  million  In  sales  or  assets 
In  the  energy  Indnstrtes  are,  generally,  within 
the  deflnltloBS)  Provides  that  Information 
otrtalned  by  Director  on  report  fortaa  re- 
qTjlre<J  by  this  title  and  title  V  shall  be 
placed  In  the  public,  confidential,  or  secret 
library  of  the  System,  as  provided  elsewhere 
in  this  Act. 

Title  V:  Information  on  the  Energy  In- 
dustries— Requires  major  energy  companies 
In  commerce  to  file  verified  annual  reports, 
on  an  establlsbment  basis,  on  their  opera- 
tions worldwide.  Provides  for  the  making  of 
such  reports  in  two  parts,  one  betn^  for  the 
public  library  of  the  System  and  the  other 
for  the  confidential  or  secret  library.  Con- 
tains directions  for  the  contents  of  such 
reports,  including  Information  on  ghtpmenta 
by  Standard  Industrial  Classlflcatlon.  total 
business  receipts,  and  in  certain  cases  prof- 
It  Information.  Authorizes  the  Director  to 
require  such  reports  more  often  than  an- 
nuAlIj  in  certain  cases,  and  to  require  from 
major  energy  companies  lists  describing  all 
nukodalory  and  voluntary  reports  they  (lie 
•laewhere,  containing  energy  InfarmaU^in. 
Title  VI .  General  Accounting  Office  Over- 
sight— Provides  that  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  U,S-.  upon  his  own  initiative  or  by  di- 
rection of  Congress.  &i^aU  review  and  evaiu- 
aM  procedures  of  the  Bureau.  Review  may 
li^lv^e  issues  arUlug  under  ciaima  that  cer- 
tain energy  Information  required  by  the 
Bureau  under  this  Act  is  proprietary  or  In- 
volves tlie  national  security  and  tiiverefore 
is  entitled  to  be  kept  secret.  Directs  Comp- 
UoUer  Oeneral  to  report  to  Congreaa  at  least 
annually  on  such  reviews  of  the  Bureau, 
but  pjrovkdes  that  such  report  may  be  by 
endorBement  at  ot  addendunk  to  the  Bureau  s 
own  annual  report. 

Title  VU:  Conformance  of  and  wltii  other 
statutes — Provides  that  the  Director  may 
excuse  a  company  from  providing  enertiy 
InfonnatioQ  required  by  tills  Act,  if  the 
coospany  «*lvc«  conflrtentjii  status  of  the 
sanM  informatioa  as  previously  provided  by 
It  to  the  Census  Bureau  and  protected  by 
the  Cenau*  Code,  13  U8C  9  Anvends  the 
"freedom  of  Information  Act."  8  08  C  562. 
to  provide  that  clauses  (41  and  (9)  of  sub- 
section (b).  pertaining  to  corporate  and 
geological  Information,  shall  be  construed 
conststentry  with  poMry  of  this  energy  In- 
formation Aet  Amends  Federal  Rep-irts  Act 
of  IMS  **  VBC  S6©4  1»0«  3«>e  and  3509. 
to  make  1«  cocatstetit  with  policy  and  pcr- 
poees  of  this  Act. 


Title  vni :  Mlacetlaneotui — Contains  usual 
sepAjabkllty  section  and  blanket  autbonza- 
tlQO  of  appropriations.  Estahllshea  eirectlve 
dat«  as  date  of  cnai-tment,  eicept  titles  IV 
and  V.  which  are  made  effective  on  first  day 
of  third  fall  calendar  month  after  date  of 
enactment. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  3.  I»73 ) 

NorrH  Sea  On.:   Mobs  Th*n  We  Know 
(By  Bernard  D,  Nosslter) 

LoMSOM. — Bometlme  neat  summer,  a  tanker 
ts  due  to  take  10.000  barrels  of  oil  from  the 
ArygyU  Pleld  In  the  North  Sea,  300  miles  east 
of  Bdinburgh.  and  land  the  precious  cargo  in 
Aberdeen. 

Thi-i  wUl  be  Britain  8  first  oil  delivery  from 
the  cold  and  forblddiiig  waters  above  its  con- 
tinenti-l  fthelf.  the  start  of  a  Qow  with  In- 
calculable economic  and  political  conse- 
quences. 

The  goveriunent  here  is  modestly  estimat- 
ing that  the  North  Sea  will  yield  about  2 
uiiiion  barrels  daily  a  decade  from  now 
about  two-thirds  of  what  olBclaU  think  Brit- 
ain Will  then  consume.  This  would  be 
pleasant  for  Britain  but  of  no  great  conse- 
quence for  Western  Europe  as  a  whole 

The  oAcial  line  here  echoes  Prank  McFad- 
Eean.  the  managing  director  or  chief  of  the 
huge  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Co.  'The  realization 
of  present  hopes  for  the  North  Sea,"  be  said 
recently,  "will  not  materially  change  West- 
ern Europe's  dependence  on  Outside  sources 
...  for  the  foreseeable  future  there  Is  simply 
DO  alternaUve  source  (to  thei   Middle  East.  ' 

However,  interviews  with  oil  company 
executives,  their  bankers,  geologists  and 
economists,  make  clear  two  things:  The 
British  government  has  persistently  under- 
estimated the  oil  resources  of  the  North  Sea. 
and  deliberately  turned  atUntlon  away  from 
its  sizeable  de^oelts  of  natural  gas. 

MOSOOT    KNOWS    TOR    COetABt 

ror  oU  alone,  British  offlclals  are  reliably 
reported  to  have  privately  doubled  their  fig- 
ure Of  the  sea  8  likely  yield  In  the  City  of 
London,  where  unrcmantic  financiers  raise 
the  money  for  risky  drilling  ventures,  this 
doubled  estimate  is  doubled  again. 

If  the  money  men  are  rl^ht  and  the  North 
Sea  yields  8  million  barrels  a  day  of  oil.  plus 
the  equivalent  of  another  few  million  barrels 
dally  In  gas,  the  picture  changes  drsmatl- 
cally.  The  continental  shelf  off  Britain  and 
Norway  would  then.  In  oil  company  Jargon, 
become  far  more  Interesting"  for  Western 
Kujtope's  energy  demand  than  the  public 
tm  now  ofllciaUy  told. 

TlM  crudai  point  la  that  nobody  knows 
fee  certain.  Thoee  with  the  best  kiiowledge — 
the  big  international  concerns  like  Shell. 
British  Petroleum.  Exxon  and  Mobil — have 
strong  business  interesu  In  keeping  silent. 
But  the  wide  range  of  estimates  and  the 
rapid  pace  at  which  the  government  changes 
its  own  forecSjBt—  it  was  predicting  only  1 
million  barrels  daily  not  long  ago — says 
something   about  government  oU   policy. 

It  suggests  that  crucial  political  and  eco- 
nomic dedstons  about  energy  are  made  by 
officials  no  better  equipped  than  a  bllnd- 
(okded  man  stumbliiig  around  a  carnival 
funhoiiee. 

According  to  Informed'  critics,  the  govern - 
m*nt  here  ktas  belatedly  Uarned  or  acknowl- 
edced  tiMse  things 

TKe  pro&u  of  major  companies  could 
Bttpa  any  taxauon  in  the  United  Kiiigdom 
tofiwi  they  will  be  oOaet  by  the  arUllclal 
ivrtea  tapcMd  in  the  Middle  Bm4. 

Iiwtead  of  the  still  •xplatAttea  program 
the  government  thought  It  had  imposed  on 
Arms,  tiM  comfNtnies  are  drtlUng  at  a  rate 
of  tkelr  own  design,  and  most  are  behind 
tbetar  own  schedules. 
Instead  of  a  thorough,  independent  tx- 
of  the  s>mpan>si'  exploring  expe- 


rience, the  government  has  relied  on  a  hand- 
ful of  geologists  of  limited  standing  As  late 
as  1972.  the  agency  concerned  employed  only 
nine  technicians  far  oflidiore  petroleum 
Herns  tng. 

A  leading  economist  Tiho  served  as  a  key 
adviser  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry, the  ministry  in  charge  of  energy 
problems,  says: 

"I  can  tell  you  from  my  experience  that 
the  government  does  not  even  know  such 
elementary  things  as  the  current  stocks  of 
re&ned  products  ' 

Dnmctn.Tus  or  oanxiNc 
Oil  company  executives  and  their  geolo- 
gists retort  that  there  Is  nothing  very  re- 
niarkable  about  changing  and  Increasing  es- 
timates for  North  Sea  oU,  To  find  oU  and 
gas  anywhere,  they  stress.  Is  a  risky,  costly, 
uncertain  affair, 

"You  simply  don't  know  what  you  have 
until  that  drill  bites  In  and  hits  It."  says  a 
geologist  who  once  supervised  several  hun- 
dred other  geologists  In  one  leading  concern. 
The  North  Sea.  It  Is  argued.  Is  a  particu- 
larly chancy  and  expensive  place  to  look  for 
oil  and  gas.  The  deposits  lie  deep  below  the 
surface,  as  much  as  600  feet  down.  Working 
conditions  are  the  worst  that  offshore  oil 
men  have  encountered  anywhere.  «tlff  gales 
blow  up  to  28  knots,  and  the  ley  waters  and 
towering  waves  are  far  more  hazardous  than 
the  gentle  swells  in,  say,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Optimists'  estimates  of  what  the  North 
Sea  contains.  Industry  men  argue,  are  based 
on  guesses  about  areas  that  have  not  even 
been  drilled— the  chilling  waters  off  Norway 
above  the  62d  parallel,  the  shelf  west  of  the 
Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  and  north  of 
Scotland,  the  Celtic  Sea  between  Ireland  and 
southern  England. 

A  former  civil  servant  who  played  a  lead- 
ing role  m  shaping  Britain's  North  Sea 
energy  policies  and  Is  now  a  consultant  to 
an  oU  equipment  arm  says: 

"Responsible  government  must  be  caxitlous. 
Its  estlmatee  are  necessarily  based  on  the 
known,  not  on  gueeses  about  the  unknown." 
An  oil  financier  contends  that  there  are 
good  legal  and  buslneas  reasons  for  under- 
stating finds.  "Your  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission."  he  says,  "takes  a  dim  view  of 
companies  that  exaggerate  their  discoveries 
and  thus  promote  their  shares.  Moreover, 
these  firms  are  stUl  bargaining  with  govern- 
ments over  the  terms  of  licenses  to  explore 
aad  produce  In  the  North  Sea.  Some  of  the 
richest  finds  have  been  along  the  median 
line,  dividing  Britain's  shelf  from  Norway. 
If  the  companies  disclosed  their  private  esti- 
mates, the  difficult  Norwegian  government 
might  fix  even  harsher  terms  for  the  blocks 
that  have  not  yet  been  awarded." 

"ntoMTixas  or  technology" 
The  mduetry  scoffs  at  the  suggestion  that 
It  has  not  conducted  an  all-out  search,  at 
least  for  oU.  The  hunt,  however.  Is  expensive. 
It  mys.  An  exploration  well  costs  ta.S  million 
to  t5  million  in  the  dlfflcuU  waters  Once  oil 
Is  found,  the  capital  or  investment  cost  of 
lifting  It  out  is  put  at  12.600  for  each  dally 
barrel  the  field  wHl  yield.  10  or  16  tinies  a.s 
much  as  on  shore. 

Above  all.  the  Indiistry  complains  that  It 
lacks  the  big  and  expcitsive  rigs  needed  to 
extract  the  oil  as  well  as  the  skilled  mai^- 
power  to  operate  them. 

"You  are  at  the  frontiers  of  engineering 
technology  in  the  North  Sea."  one  executive 
Miys.  "We  are  building  structures  for  condi- 
tions we  have  never  met  before." 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry is  blamed  In  part  for  holding  up  the 
search  and  production  The  companies 
acknowledge  that  the  government  gave  them 
liberal  terms— they  can  hold  on  to  their 
North  Sea  blocks  for  46  years  and  must  pay 
In  royalties  only  12.6  per  cent  of  the  prtoe 
ot  Oil  they  find.  But  the  ministry  deliberately 
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steers  llcenaes  to  companies  that  buy 
British  equipment,  and  the  equipment  mak- 
ers' performance  here  Is  universally  con- 
demned. They  are  blamed  for  an  unwilling- 
ness to  design  new  rigs,  falling  to  meet 
specifications,  delays  because  of  strikes  and 
every  other  failure  of  British  Industry. 

The  buy-Brltlsh  policy  has  pushed  b*ck  oil 
company  schedules  as  much  as  19  months, 
Uidustry  men  say. 

"We  have  gone  as  fast  as  we  can,"  an  ex- 
pert from  one  big  company  contends.  "There 
have  been,  of  course,  honest  differences  of 
opinion  over  what  the  North  Sea  contains." 

Industry  men  delight  In  telling  how  Shell's 
persistent  interest  pushed  a  reluctant  and 
rival  British  Petroleum  Into  exploring  Its 
Forties  Field  ofl  northern  Scotland.  A  very 
conservative  estimate  In  London's  financial 
circles  now  calculates  that  this  field  alone 
will  yield  from  »150  million  to  $250  million 
annually  In  profits  after  taxes  by  the  end  of 
the  19708. 

THE  carries'  cas« 

Despite  this  Imposing  array  of  oU  company 
and  civil  servant  arguments,  there  are  prom- 
inent critics  who  are  unimpressed.  They  in- 
sist that  the  big  companies  have  deliberately 
held  back  on  exploiting  resources  In  Europe's 
backyard  and  that  successive  governments 
have  knowingly  or  Ignorantly  abetted  them. 

One  leading  skeptic  Is  Peter  Odell,  an  econ- 
omist who  worked  for  Shell  and  now  directs 
an  Institute  of  economic  geography  at  Eras- 
mus University  In  Rotterdam. 

"Presentations  of  the  scale  of  Western  Eu- 
rope's oil  and  gas  resoixrces  and  their  produc- 
tion potential  are  unrealistic."  he  says, 
"either  through  ignorance  or  deliberate  dis- 
tortion on  the  part  of  the  vested  Interests. 
The  Ignorance  stems  from  the  failure  of  g^ov- 
ernments  to  place  necessary  obligations  on 
the  companies  to  reveal  a  comprehensive  set 
of  publlshable  facts  on  their  activities  and 
then  to  make  sure  they  have  adequate  num- 
bers of  staS  competent  to  collate  and  evalu- 
ate the  flow  of  Information  and  so  to  give 
valid  advice  on  which  to  base  policy  decisions 
. .  .  The  distorting  or  withholding  of  Informa- 
tion app>ears  to  be  the  North  Sea  norm." 

Odell  points  to  a  study  made  of  128  oil 
pools  In  Alberta,  Canada  It  shows  that  esti- 
mates of  proven  reserves  Increased  800  per 
cent  between  the  first  and  20th  year  after 
discovery. 

He  complains  that  the  major  oil  companies 
have  underplayed  and  uuderexplored  the 
North  Sea  In  order  to  take  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  Middle  East  while  the  taking 
Is  good.  In  what  now  may  be  an  exaggerated 
time  span,  Odell  calls  this  the  companies' 
"last  decade  of  opportunity"  In  the  Arab 
world, 

Thomas  Balogh,  the  Oxford  economist  who 
was  personal  adviser  to  Harold  Wilson  In 
Britain's  last  Labor  government  and  first  to 
disclose  the  big  firms"  tax-free  bonaiiza.  says 
much  th»  same  thing.  He  recently  told  his 
fellow  peers  In  the  House  of  Lords: 

"With  their  hold  on  Arab  otl  steadily  weak- 
ening, the  oil  companies,  the  International 
giants,  planning  In  the  long  run,  must  know 
that  the  best  way  would  be  to  exploit  as  much 
as  they  are  allowed  of  Arab  oil  and  keep  as 
much  British  oil  In  reserve  as  possible," 

CAS    DOESN"T    PAT 

Such  charges,  of  course,  cannot  apply  to 
the  Independent  companies  who  lack  oil 
holdings  elsewhere.  The  giants  like  Shell. 
British  Petroleum,  Exxon  and  the  others  who 
have  the  largest  share  of  North  Sea  blocks, 
dlnmlas  Odell  and  Balogh  as  wild-eyed  so- 
cialists. 

However,  ^ioine  candid  company  executives 
coiicede  at  least  part  of  the  charge,  that  they 
are  turning  their  backs  on  gas.  The  first 
North  Sea  discoveries  were  gas  deposits,  but 
the  search  for  this  fuel  by  the  majors  ab- 
ruptly halted  when  oil  was  found  In  1970. 


The  companies  blame  their  lack  of  Interest 
on  the  diminished  prospect  of  profits  from 
gas.  In  Britain,  they  must  sell  alt  they  find 
to  a  single  buyer,  the  government's  British 
Gas  Corp.  The  companies  say  this  puts  them 
at  a  bargaining  disadvantage  and  that  the 
Gas  Corp.  has  exploited  It  by  offering  low 
prices. 

If  the  companies  went  after  gas  vigorous- 
ly— and  they  are  certain  to  find  some  along 
with  the  new  oil  fields  they  discover — Odell 
contends  that  Europe's  energy  picture  could 
alter  sharply. 

The  standard  estimate  for  1980,  he  ob- 
serves, puts  North  Sea  and  other  local  gas 
at  only  10  per  cent  of  Europe"s  energy  de- 
mand. He  calculates,  however,  that  indige- 
nous gas  could  fill  22  per  cent  of  Europe's 
fuel  requirement,  and  thus  considerably  re- 
duce the  role  of  oil.  He  thinks  It  Is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  North  Sea  will  be 
yielding  6  million  barrels  dally  at  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

If  he  Is  right,  the  basin's  gas  and  oil 
would  provide  nearly  half  of  Western  Eu- 
rope's energy.  Instead  of  the  conventional 
estimate  that  forecasts  Europe  must  Import 
oU  to  meet  nearly  two-thirds  of  Its  1980 
energy  demand,  Odell  slashes  this  figure  to 
33  per  cent. 

Industry  men  concede  that  North  Sea  gas 
reserves  are  likely  to  turn  out  well  above 
current  estimates,  although  much  smaller 
than  Odell's  figure.  His  forecast  for  oil.  how- 
ever, is  in  line  with  predictions  made  by 
some  oil  men  unattached  to  the  major  firms. 

If  Odell  is  anywhere  near  the  target,  Eu- 
rope's dependence  on  the  Middle  East  would 
be  reduced  drastically. 

The  lack  of  official  candor  about  the  North 
Sea  Is  strikingly  Illustrated  by  the  fuss  that 
Balogh  kicked  up  over  taxes. 

Parliament's  legislative  oversight  of  minis- 
terial agencies  Is  shallow  aiid  uninformed 
compared  to  the  searching  spotlight  a  cou- 
greaalonal  committee  sometimes  shines  on 
the  executive  branch  In  Washington.  But, 
largely  prodded  by  Balogh  and  Harold  Lever, 
a  knowledgeable  Labor  MP,  a  parliamentary 
committee  did  take  a  close  look  early  this 
year  at  how  much  the  British  treasury  would 
get  from  the  North  Sea. 

At  first.  Department  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try witnesses  asserted  that  British  taxes 
would  cream  off  half  of  any  c'armpany's  profits 
from  a  large  field  In  full  production.  Under 
close  questioning,  the  civil  servants  con- 
ceded that  these  calculations  did  not  apply 
to  the  majors. 

The  biggest  firms  enjoy  what  Sen.  Paul 
Douglas  once  called  a  "golden  gimmick.'  far 
bigger  than  the  much  t>etter  known  deple- 
tion allowance.  The  majors  call  the  bulk  of 
the  royalties  they  pay  to  Arab  states  a  "tax" 
and  this  "tax"  is  based  on  a  national 
"posted"  price. 

These  "taxes"  are  offset,  dollar  for  dollar 
and  pound  for  p»ound,  against  tax  liabilities 
In  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, As  a  result,  in  Britain  alone,  nine  big 
companies  have  already  piled  up  more  than 
•3  billion  lu  tax  "losses"  to  wipe  out  levies 
on  future  profits  from  the  North  Sea. 

With  characteristic  British  restraint,  the 
parliamentary  committee  called  this  "un- 
satisfactory," It  also  regarded  as  "unsatis- 
factory" the  fact  that  the  ministry  could  not 
examine  the  companies"  costs  In  the  Noin,h 
Sea. 

In  the  House  of  Lords.  Balogh  was  less 
restrained.  The  committee's  findings,  he 
said,  underscore  "one  of  the  most  scandalous 
and  costly  derelictions  of  duty  by  ministers 
and  their  officials  advisers,"  He  called  the 
report  "a  warning  to  bureaucrats  that  their 
follies  would  not  go  unnoticed," 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Anthony 
Barber,  has  now  promised  to  close  the  loop- 
hole It  becomes  bigger  every  time  the  price 
of  oil  rises  or  the  Arabs  Increase  their  take 
from  the  national  posted  price. 


The  affair  is  one  more  example  of  the  fog 
that  hangs  over  the  North  Sea's  potential. 
Whatever  energy  resources  do  exist  In  the 
basin,  they  are  clearly  much  more  than  of- 
ficial versions  now  allow.  Policies  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Europe  must  remain 
Indefinitely  In  thrall  to  Arab  oil  may  fit  thi 
plans  of  major  oil  companies.  Whether  they 
refiect  the  facts  is  a  still  unanswered  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Energy'  Informa- 
tion Act  introduced  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  i  Mr,  Nelson  » ,  The  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  is  important 
to  our  present  efforts  to  solve  short- 
range  energy  problems,  and  is  absolute- 
ly crucial  to  our  goal  of  identifying  and 
solving  energy-related  problems  m  the 
future. 

In  the  past  months,  as  many  of  us 
struggled  to  construct  a  clear  picture  of 
the  U.S.  energy  supply  system,  our  al- 
most desperate  need  for  accurate,  com- 
plete, and  timely  stati.-.tical  information 
has  been  painfully  obvious.  Severe, 
short-term  shortages  are  upon  us.  Gov- 
ernment has  a  tremendous  responsibility 
to  see  that  these  shortages  are  borne 
equitably  and  that  damage  to  the  econ- 
omy is  minimized. 

But  in  undertaking  this  task,  -we  in  the 
Congress  are  at  a  terrible  disadvantage. 
The  gathering  of  energ>'  mformation  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  in  such  a 
chaotic  state  that  is  has  been  possible 
for  industry  spokesmen  to  charge  re- 
peatedly that  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  do  not  understand 
the  energy  supply  system.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  energy  policy  ought  to  be 
made  by  energy  industries. 

Given  the  disastrous  shortages  tre  face 
this  winter,  no  Member  of  Congress 
could  advocate  such  an  abrogation  of 
responsibility.  We  have  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  information  available 
from  Government,  Industry,  and  public 
sources, 

Mr.  President,  a  prime  example  of  the 
deficiencies  in  our  access  to  critical  en- 
erg>'  information  is  the  apparent  rapid 
growth  in  our  dependence  on  Arab 
sources  of  petroleum  during  the  past 
year.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
direct  dependence  on  Arab  crude  oil  and 
products  averaged  some  0.560  million 
barrels  per  clay  during  1972.  This  repre- 
sented 3.4  percent  of  the  total  US.  con- 
sumption during  1972  of  16.5  million  bar- 
rels per  day. 

Early  in  the  fall,  as  the  Mideast  war 
began,  the  best  data  available  from  the 
Bureau  described  imix)rts  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1973  and  showed  a  direct 
dependence  on  Arab  sources  of  0  910  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  or  approximately  5  3 
percent  of  the  17  0  million  barrels  per 
day  U.S.  consumption  The  Important 
deficiencies  in  this  data  are: 

First,  it  is  not  timely  We  now  know 
from  analyzing  raw  census  figures,  that 
direct  dependence  on  Arab  imports  for 
September  1973  was  over  12  million  bar- 
rels per  day — approximately  a  third 
larger  than  in  the  second  quarter — and 
over  7  percent  of  consumption. 

Second,  it  is  not  complete  There  is 
no  way  to  use  available  data  to  derive 
the  significant  indirect  dependence  on 
Arab  sources  through  imports  of  prod- 
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ucts  from  refineries  abroad  which  use 
Arab  crude.  Even  though  these  refineries 
are  run  either  by  US  -based  companies 
or  companies  which  do  significant  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  our  Qovem- 
ment  does  not  monitor,  on  a  continuous 
basis,  the  flow  of  petrolexim  through 
them  to  the  United  States.  We  now  know 
that  this  Indirect  dependence  in  Sep- 
tember was  probably  at  least  12  million 
barrels  per  day.  Increasing  our  depend- 
ence on  Arab  sources  at  that  time  to  over 
2.4  million  barrels  per  day,  or  almost  14 
percent  of  consumption.  Thus,  when  the 
war  broke  out  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
very  critical  Information  relating  to  U.S. 
dependence  on  Arab  oil  was  greatly  in 
error.  This  situation  led  to  the  escalating 
estimates  offered  by  the  administration 
during  October: 

On  October  12.  White  House  Aide 
Charles  Di  Bona  estimated  dependence 
at  1.2  mil'ion  barrels  per  day. 

On  October  20.  the  estimate  was  raised 
to  1.6  million  barrels  per  day. 

On  October  24.  it  went  to  2.0  million 
barrels  per  day.  and  on  October  30  to  2.5 
million  barrels  per  day. 

Finally,  In  November,  the  Defense  De- 
partment raised  the  estimate  to  3.0  mll- 
Uon  barrels  per  day. 

Now.  in  the  middle  of  winter  when  de- 
mand for  petroleum  is  at  Its  highest, 
the  amount  of  oU  we  might  have  received 
from  Arab  sources  could  undoubtedly  be 
higher  still  But  the  Important  point  Is 
that  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress should  have  been  aware  of  the 
petroleum  situation  when  the  war  broke 
out.  The  fact  is  that  Important  infor- 
mation was  simply  not  available,  and  the 
information  which  was  available  existed 
only  In  unorganized  bits  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent Federal  ofiBces. 

The  Congress  cannot  allow  energy  pol- 
icymakers to  render  their  decisions  and 
recommendations  on  anything  less  than 
the  most  complete  and  timely  Informa- 
tion. Similarly.  Congress  cannot  allow 
energy  policymakers  to  flounder  in  a 
seemingly  endless  sea  of  incoherent  and 
contradictory  numbers,  graphs,  charts, 
and  diagrams.  The  bill  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson  >  is  In- 
troducing today  will  give  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  solve  both  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Beyond  the  present  crisis,  it  is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  nearly  all  those  who 
work  in  this  area  that  energy  scarcity, 
over  long  term,  will  Impose  continuing 
and  Important  responsibilities  on  the 
Congress  for  the  management  of  energy 
policy.  Any  attempt  to  carry  out  these 
responsibihtles  without  the  kind  of  fun- 
damental information  which  the  Bureau 
of  Energy  Information  would  provide 
will  place  the  Congress  in  an  Impossible 
situation.  This  legislation  is  an  essential 
first  step  In  equipping  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  with  the  tools  which 
they  urgently  need  to  formulate  and  car- 
ry out  public  policy  with  respect  to  en- 
ergy resources  and  supply. 

To  obtain  an  adequate  understanding 
of  the  flow  of  energy  through  the  U.S. 
economy,  statistical  Information  Is  re- 
quired at  several  Junctures  In  the  sys- 
tem. In  the  case  of  petroleum,  for  ex- 
ample, we  need  to  know,  among  other 
things,  the  extent  and  location  of  exist- 


ing petroleum  reserves,  the  potentials  for 
achieving  various  rates  of  extraction, 
the  rate  of  flow  of  crude  oil  from  the 
wells  to  the  refineries  by  pipeline  or  by 
tanker,  the  refinery  throughput  capaci- 
ties, and  the  various  product  yield  ranges. 
To  understand  the  distribution  of  petro- 
leimi  products,  we  have  to  know  trans- 
port capabilities  and  stock  levels  and  the 
structure  of  the  transportation  network 
which  supplies  fuel  to  various  users. 

At  the  consumption  end,  we  should 
know  who  the  big  users  of  fuels  are,  both 
on  an  individual  level  and  In  terms  of 
significant  consuming  sectors.  Addition- 
ally, we  need  to  know  the  levels  of  eflB- 
ciency  with  which  fuels  are  converted 
and  the  potential  for  substitution  of  al- 
ternate fuels  by  these  users. 

In  connection  with  each  point  at 
which  we  collect  Information  on  the 
basic  operation  of  the  supply  system,  in- 
formation about  operating  costs,  en- 
vironmental costs,  and  profit  levels  for 
existing  and  alternate  technologies  are 
essential  If  we  are  to  understand  how  the 
system  works  and  how  policy  should  be 
written  to  govern  It.  We  need  all  tiiis  in- 
formation, and  we  need  It  in  an  organized 
and  usable  form  available  at  a  central 
locatlcm  in  the  Federal  Government. 

A  second  vital  area  in  which  we  must 
expand  our  collection  of  energy  informa- 
tion Is  In  estimating  the  resources  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  pub- 
lic lands.  These  are  truly  national  re- 
sources, belonging  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  will  undoubtedly  be 
developed,  for  they  provide  the  only 
possibilities  for  significantly  increasing 
our  domestic  energy  supplies.  Unless  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have 
adequate  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of 
these  resources.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
plan  adequately  for  the  future  and  to 
fix  reasonable  compensation  in  the  trans- 
actions with  the  private  companies 
which  must  do  the  developing.  If  we  are 
to  decrease  our  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  sources  significantly  over  the 
coming  years,  the  resources  owned  now 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
be  an  extremely  Important  ingredient  In 
our  mix  of  new  supphes  We  must  begin 
the  Inventory  of  these  resources  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  contribution  they 
can  make. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  filling  what,  in  some  in- 
stances, is  an  Information  void,  and  in 
other  instances  is  unintelligible  informa- 
tion overkill.  The  bill  being  Introduced 
today  is  an  expanded  version  of  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson >  last  summer 
during  the  debate  on  S.  1081.  At  that 
time.  I  respectfully  requested  that  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  amendment,  in 
hopes  that  we  could  work  together  and 
draft  a  more  comprehensive  bill  and  be- 
gin hearings  on  It  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson)  graciously 
honored  my  request  and  withdrew  his 
amendment  in  light  of  this  imderstand- 
Ing. 

The  bill  Introduced  today  fairly  repre- 
sents, I  believe,  a  melding  together  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  with  the  expanded  format 
that  I  felt  was  necessary  to  deal  effec- 


tively with  the  problems  posed  by  inade- 
quate energy  iiiformatlon. 

Put  in  simplest  terms,  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for 
the  Improved  collection,  organization, 
coordination,  suid  dissemination  of 
energy  Information  by  a  National  Energy 
Information  System.  Tliis  system  Is  to  be 
operated  and  maintained  by  a  census- 
like Bureau  of  Energy  Information  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Bureau  will  have  the 
authority  to  collect  and  coordinate 
energy  Information  from  the  public  do- 
main— information  collected  now  by 
some  64  Federal  agencies  and  commis- 
sions— and  essential  information  avail- 
able only  from  private  Industry  and/or 
Its  trade  associations.  The  Bureau,  like 
the  Census,  is  intended  to  collect  and  or- 
ganize energy  information  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  strict  Impartiality,  with  ample 
protection  for  reasonable  competitive 
equities  and  national  security.  In  par- 
ticular, the  primary  fimctlon  of  the  Bu- 
reau wiU  be  the  collection  of  statistical 
Information  which  can  then  be  used  by 
Congress,  Federal  agencies,  and  com- 
missions in  prep€iring  analyses  essential 
to  the  formulation  of  policy. 

The  information  collected  will  be 
stored  In  three  libraries:  the  public 
library,  the  confidential  library,  and  the 
secret  library.  The  reason  for  such  a 
system.  Mr.  President.  Is  to  insure  that 
while  the  public  wUl  be  guaranteed  access 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  information 
collected  by  the  Bureau,  reasonable  com- 
petitive equities  and  national  security 
will  not  be  adversely  affected  and  can  be 
protected  by  placing  "sensitive  Informa- 
tion" in  either  of  the  latter  two  libraries. 
In  addition  to  the  information-collect- 
ing activities  of  the  Bureau,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  series  of  studies  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  energy  informa- 
tion collected  and  improve  the  coordina- 
tion between  the  many  agencies  and 
institutions  which  now  gather  and  report 
energy  Information. 

Mr.  President,  a  bill  of  this  scope  and 
complexity  Is,  admittedly,  very  dlfBcult  to 
draft.  It  Is  my  hope  that  when  hearings 
are  held  on  this  bill  In  January,  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  will  offer  construc- 
tive suggestions  and  comuents  that  will 
improve  this  legislation.  It  is  also  my 
sincere  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  share  my  sense  of 
need  and  urgency  for  this  bill.  I  feel  that 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary if  the  Congress  and  the  public  are  to 
understand  the  energy  supply  system, 
and  have  the  capability  of  directing  its 
operations  toward  the  enhancement  of 
the  public  good. 


By  Mr  HARTKE: 

S  2783  A  bUl  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  and  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  agreement  In- 
cluding a  provision  for  most-favored- 
natlon  status  with  Romania.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  '^resident,  today 
the  United  States  Is  the  honored  host  to 
His  Excellency,  Nlcolae  Ceausescu.  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Council  of  the  Socialist 
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Republic  of  Romania.  I  think  it  quite 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  raise  the  whole  issue  of 
trading  relations  with  the  friendly  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
agreement,  including  a  provision  for 
most-favored-natlon  status,  with  Ro- 
mania. Without  this  special  trade  treat- 
ment, we  are  imposing  upon  the  people 
and  products  of  Romania  the  old  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  rates.  Such  discriminatory 
policies  render  political  damage  to  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  severely  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  trade  which  can  be 
mutually  advantageous  to  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

In  1969  when  President  Nixon  visited 
Romania,  he  was  given  a  friendly  and 
good  neighborly  reception  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Romanians  who  lined 
the  streets  to  greet  the  President.  In  the 
summer  of  1969,  just  after  the  Presi- 
dent's successful  visit,  he  and  President 
Ceausescu  issued  a  joint  statement 
reading: 

The  two  heads  of  stat«  devoted  particular 
attention  also  to  the  economic  relations  be- 
tween their  countries.  While  noting  the  up- 
ward trend  which  these  relations  have 
displayed  in  recent  years  they  also  agreed 
on  the  need  In  the  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries to  develop  and  diversify  the  economic 
ties  between  the  tJnIted  States  and  Romania. 
In  this  connection  It  was  agreed  to  look  for 
new  ways  of  realizing  the  potentialities 
which  this  Important  field  oflfers. 

I  believe  that  we  would  be  keeping  our 
word  "to  develop  and  diversify  the  eco- 
nomic ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Romania"  by  extending  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  the  Ro- 
manians. The  foreign  policy  as  well  as 
the  economic  Interests  of  the  United 
States  can  only  be  promoted  by  granting 
of  most-favored-natlon  status. 

We  should  also  keep  In  mind  that  Ro- 
mania was  the  only  Eastern  European 
country  to  follow  and  maintain  a  foreign 
policy  throughout  the  recent  Middle 
East  war  which  recognized  the  rights  of 
Israel.  This  was  In  direct  contradiction 
to  the  expressed  anti-Israel  foreign 
policy  statements  of  the  other  Eastern 
European  governments.  This  kind  of 
courage  should  be  supported.  Any  inde- 
pendence shown  by  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  should  be  encouraged  and 
reinforced  by  policies  In  the  United 
States. 

In  1972,  we  exported  $69.4  million  in 
goods  to  Romania  and  Imported  $31.5 
million.  This  Is  a  trade  surplus  of  almost 
2  to  1.  There  Is  an  indication  of  a  great 
growth  potential  in  trade  with  Romania 
as  the  historic  growth  pattern  between 
our  two  countries  indicates. 

In  1972  our  exports  to  Romania  were 
four  times  the  1968  figure  of  $16.7  mil- 
lion. But  in  spite  of  this  growth  In  trade 
Romania,  under  pre.sent  conditions,  has 
precious  few  dollar  holdings  and  almost 
no  way  of  earning  them  in  order  to 
maintain  such  a  deficit  In  her  balance 
of  payments  with  the  United  States.  No 
country  can  buy  if  it  cannot  sell. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  soimd  foreign  and  economic 
policy  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    2783 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress   assembled, 

SHORT     TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'■Romanian  Trade  and  Friendship  Act". 

STATEMENT     OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(a)  to  promote  the  objective  of  building 
a  peaceful  democratic  world; 

(b)  to  promote  Improved  constructive  re- 
lations with  Romania  and  to  provide  a 
framework  helpful  to  private  United  States 
firms  conducting  business  relations  In  Ro- 
mania by  instituting  regular  govemment- 
to-government  negotiations  concerning  com- 
mercial and  other  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est; and 

(c)  to  increase  peaceful  commercial  and 
related  contacts  between  the  United  States 
and  Romania. 

AUTHOarTY   TO   ENTER   INTO   COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  103.  The  President  may  make  com- 
mercial agreements  with  Romania  providing 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  to  the  prod- 
ucts cf  Romania  whenever  he  determines  that 
such  agreements — 

(a)  win  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(b)  are  in  the  national  interest,  and 

(c)  will  result  In  benefits  to  the  United 
States  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  the 
agreement  to  the  other  party. 

BENEfTTS    TO    BE    PROVIDED    BY    COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  104.  The  benefits  to  the  United  SUtes 
to  be  obtained  in  or  In  conjunction  with  a 
commercial  agreement  made  under  this  Act 
may  be  of  the  following  kind,  but  need  not 
be  restricted  thereto: 

(a)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Industrial  rights  and  processes; 

(b)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  set- 
tlement of  commercial  dlSerences  and  dis- 
putes: 

(c)  arrangements  for  establishment  or  ex- 
pansion of  United  States  trade  and  tourist 
promotion  offices,  for  facilitation  of  such  ef- 
forts as  the  trade  promotion  activities  of 
United  States  commercial  officers,  participa- 
tion In  trade  fairs  and  exhibits,  the  sending 
of  trade  missions,  and  for  facUltatlon  of  en- 
try and  travel  of  commercial  representatives 
as  necessary. 

(d)  most-favored-natlon  treatment  with 
respect  to  duties  or  other  restrictions  on  the 
Imports  of  the  products  of  the  United  States. 
and  other  arrangements  that  may  secure 
marlcet  access  and  assure  fair  treatment  for 
products  of  the  United  States;  or 

(e)  satisfactory  arrangements  covering 
other  matters  affecting  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Romania,  and  the  Im- 
provement of  consular  relations. 

EXTENSION      OP      BENCTITS      OP      MOST-PAVORED- 

NATION    TREATMENT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  com- 
mercial agreement  made  under  this  Act  and, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  President  may  by  proclamation  ex- 
tend most-favored-natlon  treatment  to  the 
products  of  Romania. 

(b)  Any  commercial  agreement  made  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  trade  agreement 
for  the  purposes  of  title  in  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq  ) . 

(c)  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  (19  U.S.C,  1861  i  Ls  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tliereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 


"(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  products,  whether  imported  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  of  Romania,  If  a  proc- 
lamation is  In  effect  under  section  105(a) 
of  the  Romanian  Trade  and  Friendship  Act." 

(d)  The  portion  of  general  headnote  3(e) 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
that  precedes  the  list  of  countries  and  areas 
(77A  Stat.  11;  70  Stat.  1022)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Products  op  Certain  Communist 
Countries.— Notwithstanding  any  of  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  headnote,  the 
rates  of  duty  shown  In  column  numbered  8 
shall  apply  to  products,  whether  Imported 
directly  or  Indirectly,  of  the  countries  and 
areas  that  have  been  specified  In  section  401 
of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  In  sec- 
tions 231  and  257(e)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  or  In  actions  taken  by  the 
President  thereunder  and  as  to  which  there 
Is  not  in  effect  a  proclamation  under  section 
105(a)  of  the  Romanian  Trade  and  Friend- 
ship Act." 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
modify  or  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2401  et  seq.)  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.) . 

reports  to  congress 
Sec  106.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  commer- 
cial agreements  program  Instituted  under 
this  Act  Such  report  shall  Include  Informa- 
tion regarding  negotiations,  benefits  obtained 
as  a  result  of  commercial  agreements,  the 
texts  of  any  such  agreements,  and  other  In- 
formation relating  to  the  program. 


By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for   himself, 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 

Talmadge,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 

Hughes,    Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr. 

Stafford.  Mr.  McClure,  and  Mr. 

Hollincs>  : 
S.  2784.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  vcxrational 
rehabilitation  subsistence  allowance,  ed- 
ucational assistance  allowances,  and  the 
special  training  allowances  paid  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  persons  under  chap- 
ters 31.  34,  and  35  of  such  liile:  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  .special  programs 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans 
and  servicemen  imder  chapter  34  of  such 
title ;  to  improve  and  expand  the  veteran- 
student  services  program;  to  establish  a 
veterans  education  loan  program  for  vet- 
erans eligible  for  benefits  under  chap- 
ter 34  of  such  title:  to  promote  the  em- 
ployment of  veterans  and  the  wives  and 
widows  of  certain  veterans  by  improving 
and  expanding  the  provisions  governing 
the  operation  of  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service  and  by  providing  for  an 
action  plan  for  the  employment  of  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam-era  veterans:  to  make 
improvements  u\  the  educational  assist- 
ance program;  to  recodify  and  expand 
veterans'  reemployment  rights ;  to  make 
Improvements  in  tlie  administration  of 
educational  benefits,  and  lor  oUier  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

VIETNAM-ERA    VETOIANS'    READJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE    ACT    OP     197  3 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Commiitec  which  1  am 
privileged  to  ctiair  legislation  which  may 
be  cited  as  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans' 
Reatijastment  AssisUince  Act  of  1973." 
This  bill  continues  and  improves  upon 
the  major  amendments  made  to  the  GI 
bill  program  by  enaclmeiit  of  Public  Law 
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92-540.  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1972.  which 
substantially  Improved  and  Increased 
benefits.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  bill 
I  Introduce  today  Is  not  a  finished  prod- 
uct but  rather  a  starting  point  from 
which  the  committee  might  consider 
needed  changes  and  various  alternatives 
in  committee  hearings  which  will  begin 
soon  alter  the  commencement  of  the 
second  session  of  Congress. 

As  you  know,  the  House  committee  has 
been  considering  GI  bill  amendments 
and  the  Senate  committee  has  l)een 
awaiting  surtion  on  that  bill  so  that  we 
can  consider  it  together  with  Senate  pro- 
posals during  our  hearings.  In  October, 
the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  rec- 
ommended an  increase  in  the  basic  as- 
sistance rates  from  $220  a  month  for  a 
single  veteran  to  $250  a  month — a  figure 
Incidentally  which  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  is  identical  to  the  monthly 
rate  approved  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate 89  to  0  over  16  months  ago  In  Au- 
gust 1972. 

Recent  reports,  however,  have  indi- 
cated considerable  discussions  in  the  full 
committee  concerning  the  bill  together 
with  communications  of  strong  views 
from  the  executive  branch.  Given  that 
situation.  I  believe  it  important  and  ap- 
propriate to  start  the  Senate  machinery 
in  process  with  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  today. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  essen- 
tially picks  up  and  starts  from  Senate 
committee  action  in  the  92d  Congress. 
The  basic  premise  of  the  committee  in 
the  92d  Congress  was  perhaps  best 
sxmimed  up  when  in  reporting  the  GI 
bill  amendments  last  year  I  said  that 
the  challenge  to  the  Government  was 
well  stated  by  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  n  when  he  said : 

Vocational  ajid  educational  opportunities 
for  veterans  should  be  at  the  widest  range  .  .  . 
lack  of  money  should  not  prevent  any  vet- 
eran of  this  war  from  equipping  himself  for 
useful  employment  for  which  his  aptitudes 
and  willingness  qualify  him.  The  money  In- 
vested In  this  training  and  schooling  pro- 
gram wUl  reap  rich  dividends  In  the  higher 
productivity,  more  intelligent  leadership  and 
greater  happiness  .  .  .  We  have  taught  otir 
youth  how  to  wage  war:  we  must  also  teach 
them  how  to  have  useful  and  happy  lives  In 
freedom  and   justice  and  decency. 

The  congressional  action  which  fol- 
lowed President  Roosevelt's  statement. 
of  course,  was  the  enactment  of  the  his- 
toric GI  bill  of  rights  which  invested 
$14.5  billion  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  social  experiment  in  the 
American  history  of  education.  I  use  the 
word  "Investment "  advisedly  because  it 
is  estimated  that  our  Government  as  a 
direct  result  of  mcreased  education  and 
training  of  our  veterans  has  received 
back  in  additional  tax  revenues  whlcii  It 
otherwise  would  not  have  received,  at 
least  $3  and  perhaps  $6  for  each  dollar 
spent  on  GI  bill  training. 

Although  we  were  mindful  of  budget- 
ary realities,  the  committee  at  the  same 
time  was  committed  to  providing  ade- 
quate educational  opportunities  to  our 
newest  generation  of  veterans.  At  a  min- 
imum, there  was  a  strong  belief  that  the 
educational  opportunities  available  for 


Vietnam-era  veterans  should  be  no  less 
than  those  available  to  me  and  my  fellow 
veterans  who  served  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

As  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
under  the  World  War  n  GI  bUl.  a  single 
veteran  was  entitled  to  a  subsistence 
allowance  of  $75  a  month  plus  up  to  $500 
a  school  year  for  tuition,  books,  and  fees. 
At  that  time.  $500  covered  the  tuition 
and  school  fee  costs  at  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  public  and  private  col- 
leges in  the  United  States. 

Under  current  law.  a  veteran  receives 
a  single  monthly  allowance  which  Is  to 
be  used  by  him  for  subsistence  and  for 
school  costs. 

The  committee  considered  returning 
to  a  separate  system  of  tuition  payments 
last  year,  but  ultimately  rejected  this 
approach  in  light  of  a  number  of  factors. 
Congressional  investigations  of  the 
World  War  II  program  concluded  that 
the  separate  system  of  school  payments 
"encouraged  major  abuses  and  became 
an  administrative  nightmare."  The 
Veterans'  Administration,  testifying  in 
opposition  to  the  enactment  of  the  tui- 
tion payment  program  stated  that — 

It  would  complete  a  cycle  which  would 
again  give  rise  to  the  same  abuses  of  falsi- 
fication of  a  veteran's  progress  and  attend- 
ance record,  and  collusion  between  school 
officials  and  veterans  In  falsely  obtaining 
educational    assistance    allowances. 

Administration  opposition  was  per- 
sistent and  Included  threats  of  a  veto. 
Finally,  the  committee  was  also  aware  of 
deeply  held  convictions  in  opposition  to 
a  tuition  program  held  by  senior  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Given  the  foregoing,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  retain  the  present  system  of 
monthly  allowances  but  to  adjust  the  al- 
lowances to  insure  that  the  level  of  en- 
titlement was  no  less  than  that  offered 
to  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  This  was 
accomplished  by  converting  the  $500  tui- 
tion, books,  and  fees  payment  to  a 
monthly  amount  and  adding  it  to  the 
subsistence  allowance  of  $75.  This  figure 
was  then  adjusted  for  Inflation  to  reflect 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from 
1948  to  1972.  The  Consumer  Price  Index 
mandated  an  increase  of  185  percent 
which  produced  a  monthly  rate  of  $250 
to  provide  equivalent  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  today's  veterans.  That  is  the 
figure  which  the  committee  reported  and 
is  the  figure  t^at  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  over  16  months 
ago. 

Given  heavy  opposition  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  need  to  in- 
sure assistance  for  the  full  1972-73 
school  year,  we  ultimately  had  to  com- 
promise at  a  figure  of  $220  a  month  for 
the  single  veteran  which  represented  a 
26-percent  Increase  in  the  veterans  as- 
sistance allowances  At  the  same  time 
in  section  413  of  Public  Law  92-540,  Con- 
gress mandated  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  produce  an  independent  study 
to  assist  future  decisions  In  this  area  by 
providing  an  independent  comparison  of 
Vietnam-era  t)eneflts  with  those  after 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
The  law  required  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  submit  a  study  and 
recommendations     for     improving     the 


present  program  to  the  President  and 
Congress  by  April  24,  1973.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  that  deadline  arrived,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  had  not  even 
contracted  to  begin  this  crucial  investi- 
gation. Ultimately,  however,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  did  contract  with 
the  Educational  Testing  Service,  of 
Princeton,  N.J.,  and  a  report  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  and  the  President  in 
late  September  of  this  year.  That  study 
made  a  number  of  valuable  findings,  but 
perhaps  the  most  important  Is  its  con- 
clusion that — 

In  general  the  'real  value'  of  the  educa- 
tional allowance  available  to  veterans  of 
World  War  n  was  greater  than  the  current 
allowance  being  paid  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict  when  adjustments  were  made 
for  the  payment  of  tuition,  fees,  books  and 
supplies. 

This  studj-  then  confirms  the  Senate 
committee's  actions  In  1972  and  further 
confirms  my  own  belief  that  with  soar- 
ing living  costs  and  even  greater  increases 
in  the  cost  of  education,  additional  ad- 
justments in  the  educational  allowances 
are  needed.  Students  living  in  States 
where  extensive  low  cost  public  education 
is  not  available  are  in  effect  "priced  out" 
of  receiving  an  education.  The  plain  fact 
Is  that  the  Vietnam  veteran  today  does 
not  have  the  same  educational  oppor- 
tunities that  were  available  to  his  father 
after  World  War  n.  Accordingly  the  bill 
which  I  introduce  today  would  return  to 
the  formula  adopted  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  1972  and  increase  that  base 
figure  to  $250  by  the  cost  of  living  since 
the  Senate  last  acted. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  five  titles  to 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  and  I  believe 
it  appropriate  to  briefiy  describe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

Xri'LE     I 

Title  I  would  increase  the  base  figures 
arrived  at  by  the  committee  formula  last 
year — approved  by  the  full  Senate — by 
8  percent  which  represents  cost-of-living 
increases  from  September  1.  1972,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  last  GI  bill  increase 
through  October  1973.  the  last  date  for 
which  CPI  figures  are  currently  avail- 
able. Thus  for  the  approximately  14,355 
veterans  enrolled  in  vocational  rehabili- 
tation under  chapter  31.  the  subsistence 
allowances  would  be  increased  from  $170 
to  $216  per  month.  The  full-time  rate 
for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent  would 
be  mcreased  to  $267  a  month;  two  de- 
pendents to  $312  a  month;  with  $23 
added  for  each  dependent  in  excess  of 
two.  Three-quarter  and  half-time  rates 
are  adjusted  to  provide  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  amount  of  training  taken. 
Comparable  Increases  are  provided  for 
those  trainees  pursuing  farm-coopera- 
tive apprentice  or  other  on-job  training. 
In  addition,  title  I  would  amend  section 
1502  of  chapter  31  to  provide  that  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  rated  10  per- 
cent disabled  or  greater  shall  automati- 
cally be  entitled  to  vocational  rehabili- 
tation benefits.  Currently,  such  benefits 
are  automatically  available  only  If  the 
veteran  Is  disabled  by  at  least  30  per- 
cent. This  amendment  will  bring  cur- 
rent benefits  for  Vietnam-era  veterans 
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in  line  with  those  available  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Chapter  34  benefits  for  veterans  are 
amended  to  mcrease  the  monthly  educa- 
tional assistance  rates  for  some  1,121,528 
veterans  and  servicemen  currently  pur- 
suing educational  programs.  Full-time 
institutional  rate  for  a  veteran  with  no 
dependents  would  be  increased  from  $220 
to  $270  per  month.  The  rate  for  a  vet- 
eran with  one  dependent  would  increase 
to  $321;  with  two  dependents  $366;  and 
$23  would  be  added  for  each  dependent 
in  excess  of  two.  The  three-quarter  time 
and  half-time  training  rates  are  ad- 
justed to  provide  for  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  amount  of  training  taken  and 
the  rates  for  cooperative  training  which 
consist  of  institutional  courses  in  alter- 
nate phases  of  training  in  a  business  or 
Institutional  establishment  are  also  in- 
creased. 

Prep  courses,  flight  training,  and  cor- 
respondence courses  are  also  increased 
accordingly. 

Finally,  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance payable  to  children,  widows,  and 
wives  pursuing  education  programs  un- 
der chapter  35  are  amended.  Approxi- 
mately 3,893  wives  and  widows  and  25,- 
301  sons  and  daughters  are  presently 
receiving  benefits  under  this  chapter. 
The  educational  assistance  allowance  for 
these  eligible  persons  pursuing  full-time 
Institutional  courses  is  increased  from 
$220  to  $270  per  month.  Three-quarter 
time  Is  Increased  to  $203  with  half-time 
rate  now  set  at  $135  per  month. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  first  year  cost 
of  the  increases  provided  in  title  I  would 
be  approximately  $571.8  million. 

TFTLE    II 

Title  II  would  make  a  number  of 
amendments  to  chapters  31,  34,  35,  and 
36  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  improve  exist- 
ing GI  bill  programs : 

First,  section  1661  would  be  amended 
to  allow  to  be  counted  for  educational 
benefits  purposes,  the  initial  6  months  of 
active  duty  for  training  in  the  case  of 
any  reservist  who  subsequently  serves  on 
active  duty  for  12  months  or  more. 

Second,  section  1662  Is  amended  to 
extend  the  current  8-year  delimiting 
date  for  veterans  to  complete  their  pro- 
grams of  education  to  10  years.  In  addi- 
tion, a  new  subsection  is  added  to  that 
section  which  would  exclude  in  comput- 
ing the  delimiting  date  for  those  vet- 
erans and  civilians  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of  opera- 
tions, the  period  of  time  during  which 
they  were  detained  plus  any  period  of 
time  which  they  were  hospitalized  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  their  release. 

Third,  technical  amendments  have 
been  made  to  section  1673  relating  to  the 
disapproval  of  enrollment  in  certain 
courses  to  more  truly  effectuate  the  In- 
tent of  that  section  and  to  allow  the  free 
market  mechanism  to  fully  operate. 

Fourth,  section  1682  is  amended  to 
provide  those  recently  discharged  from 
military-  service  up  to  6  months  of  educa- 
tional assistance  in  order  to  pursue  re- 
fresher trainmg  to  update  the  knowledge 
and  skills  and  the  technolofacal  advances 
occurring  in  the  fields  of  employment 
during  their  period   of   active  military 


service.  The  refresher  training  program 
must  be  commenced  within  12  months 
from  the  date  of  discharge  or  release. 
Under  current  law,  a  veteran  may  not 
pursue  a  program  of  education  in  the 
area  in  which  he  is  already  qualified. 

Fifth,  the  veteran  student  services  pro- 
gram authorized  under  section  1685 
would  be  amended  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  hours  a  student  may  work  and 
also  to  remove  the  statutory  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  veterans  who  can  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  As  originally  pro- 
posed and  passed  by  the  Senate  there 
was  no  limit  on  the  number  of  veterans 
who  could  be  effectively  utilized.  Cur- 
rently a  veteran  may  work  up  to  100 
hours  and  receive  a  work-study  allow- 
ance based  on  the  amount  of  $2.50  an 
hour.  Amendments  made  by  this  section 
would  increase  the  maximum  number  of 
hours  that  a  veteran  may  work  to  250 
hours.  In  addition,  it  would  remove  stat- 
utory limits  presently  in  effect  which 
limit  the  program  to  16,000  veterans  and 
a  cost  of  $4  million  a  year.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  estimated  last  year  that 
in  excess  of  100,000  veterans  could  be 
effectively  utilized  under  their  work- 
study  outreach  program  at  a  first-year 
cost  of  approximately  $35.1  million. 

Sixth,  the  tutorial  program  authorized 
under  section  1692  is  amended  first  to 
provide  cost-of-living  Increases  to  the 
basic  amount  paid  for  tutorial  services 
from  $50  to  $60  a  month  and.  second,  to 
extend  the  eligibility  period  for  tutorial 
assistance  from  9  to  12  months. 

Seventh,  the  bill  amends  section  1732 
to  correct  an  oversight  in  amendments 
made  last  year  to  authorize  farm  coop- 
erative training  programs  for  eligible 
wives,  widows,  and  children  under  chap- 
ter 35  and  further  establishes  rates  of 
monthly  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances payable  to  eligible  persons  pursu- 
ing such  programs  consistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  bill. 

Eighth,  the  bill  would  amend  section 
1784  to  provide  that  where  joint  appren- 
ticeship training  committees  act  as 
training  establishments  they  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  paid  the  same  $3  reporting 
fee  for  furnishing  the  VA  with  reports  or 
certifications  as  is  currently  paid  to  edu- 
cational institutions  furnishing  the  same 
types  of  information. 

Ninth,  this  title  provides  cost-of-living 
increases  for  those  veterans  or  eligible 
persons  enrolled  in  apprenticeship  or 
other  on-job  training.  The  rate  for  a  sin- 
gle veteran  Is  Increased  from  $160  to 
$173.  A  married  veteran's  rate  is  in- 
creased from  $179  to  $193,  with  a  mar- 
ried veteran  with  a  child  entitled  to  re- 
ceive $212  contrasted  with  the  current 
rate  of  $196. 

Tenth,  section  1788  relating  to  meas- 
urement of  courses  is  amended  to  au- 
thorize vocational  schools  to  measure 
courses  on  a  quarter  or  semester  hour 
basis  premised  on  a  set  formula  pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  minimum  of  25 
hours  in  that  instruction  per  week  is 
required  for  a  full-time  course. 

Eleventh,  section  1795  Is  repealed  so 
as  to  provide  that  dependents  who  re- 
ceive educational  assistance  under  chap- 
ter 35  and  subsequently  serve  honorably 
in  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  full  36  months  of  educational  benefits 


by  virtue  of  that  service.  Currently,  the 
law  provides  that  combined  assistance 
provided  under  chapter  35  and  chapter 
34  may  not  exceed  48  months. 
TITLE  va 
Title  ni  would  establish  a  veterans' 
education  loan  program  the  provisions  of 
which,  with  some  modifications,  are 
essentially  those  that  were  included  in 
S.  2161  and  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  last  year.  The  education  loan 
program  was  dropped  in  House-Senate 
negotiations  on  the  bill  following  strenu- 
ous objections  registered  by  the  admin- 
istration. In  originally  providing  for 
loans,  the  committee  indicated  last  year 
It  was  aware  that  while  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing had  increased  approximately  185 
percent  since  1948,  the  cost  of  education 
In  many  schools,  particularly,  nonpub- 
lic institutions  had  increased  from  300 
to  500  percent  the  same  period.  For  vet- 
erans living  in  States  without  extensive 
low  cost  public  education  or  for  those 
veterans  wishing  to  attend  higher  cost 
institutions,  the  committee  believed 
that  they  should  have  access  to  direct 
loans  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  excess  in  order  to  supplement 
their  own  resources  as  needed  to  meet 
those  costs  not  covered  by  VA  benefits 
or  other  Federal  grants  or  loans.  To  the 
extent  that  additional  costs  are  beyond 
the  financial  resources  available  to  the 
veteran — including  existing  Federal 
loan  programs — direct  loans  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  up  to  $1,980 
an  academic  year  are  authorized.  These 
direct  insured  loans  are  to  be  made  from 
funds  made  available  from  the  $7  billion 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Trust 
Fund — which  is  comprised  entirely  of  in- 
surance premiums  paid  by  veterans — 
and  are  to  be  repaid  within  10  years  fol- 
lowing a  starting  date  9  months  follow- 
ing the  period  when  the  student  ceases 
to  be  an  active  student.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  pay  the  F\md.  any  interest 
accruing  on  the  loan  prior  to  the  vet- 
eran student's  repayment  date.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  estimated  last 
year  that  about  20  percent  of  all  eligible 
veterans  in  college  level  institutions 
would  receive  loans  under  a  veterans' 
program  similar  to  the  one  I  introduced 
today.  Those  estimates  took  into  consid- 
eration that  veterans  must  first  seek  to 
obtain  a  loan  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  which  was  amended  last  year  to 
create  a  student  loan  marketing  associa- 
tion to  provide  a  secondary  loan  market 
in  student  loans  which  hopefully  would 
release  additional  private  capital  for 
such  loans  Tlie  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  in  the  first  fiscal  year, 
approximately  160.000  veterans  would 
receive  loans  in  the  amount  of  $107  8 
million  The  first  year  interest  in  admin- 
istrative costs  chargeable  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  are  estimated  at 
$32.3  million.  In  oppasing  the  veterans' 
educational  loan  program  last  year,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  argued  strenu- 
ously that  there  were  many  sources  of 
available  funds  and  that  the  program 
was  not  needed.  Since  the  loan  progrEun 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  would  have  pro- 
vided loans  to  veterans  only  If  they  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  educational  loans 
under  these  other  Federal  programs,  I 
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found  It  dlfBcult  to  reconcOe  then  as  I 
do  now.  the  Vet*ranfl'  Admlnlstr»tkHi 
position  that  the  Ii>a'!  r"f>»frTim  wsw  not 
needed  with  their  i.t.  f-^timitrt^  that 
160.000  veterana  would  Qualify  for  loans. 
It  seenis  clear  to  me  that  In  light  of  the 
varying  participation  rates  by  States 
which  can  only  t>e  attnb  jted  to  varying 
costs  of  education,  that  any  GI  bill  we 
enact  this  year  must  give  some  recogni- 
tion to  additional  assistance  above  and 
beyond  the  basic  education  aJ  rate  for 
those  veterana  who  need  it  Whether  It 
is  a  low  cost  loan  program  or  some  other 
approach  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  we 
must  deal  directly  with  this  measure. 

The  number  of  veterans  who  would  re- 
ceive loans  and  tlie  total  value  of  out- 
standing loans  for  the  first  3  years  of  the 
program  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

tSilMAl£  Of  COST  fOR  EDUCATIONAL  LOANS  AS  PROPOSED 
BY  S.  2784 

lOolton  *mo«ats  i*  mittiMsl 


VetefiBS  Vtlue 

rKei«in(  ol  toon  Admin- 

loan]  out-  9  istra- 

Hseal            (IIWM-  itaftd-  Interest  tive          Total 

y«ar            xad])  ing  casts  costs          cost 

Isl 159.8  $107.8  e7.7  H6         $32.3 

Za              „      153.4  247.0  32.3  5.3           37.6 

M .      130  0  293.8  35.1  5.8           40.9 


tttij:  rv 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  I  Introduce  to- 
day would  make  several  amendments 
to  improve  the  employment  opportimi- 
ties  available  to  veterans  and  in  some 
cases  their  dependents.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  provisions  con- 
tained in  my  bUl.  S.  2161,  which  were 
ultimately  enacted  into  Public  Law  92- 
540  last  year  made  extensive  amend- 
ments to  chapter  41  of  Utle  38  which 
provides  for  job  counseling,  training,  and 
placement  services  for  veterans.  Addi- 
tional amendments  in  that  bill  created 
a  new  chapter  42  providing  increased  ef- 
forts to  aid  in  the  employment  and  train- 
ing of  disabled  and  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. These  enacted  amendments,  if 
fully  implemented  and  complied  with, 
would  have  provided  major  tools  in  the 
fight  to  provide  full  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  all  veterans  particularly  the 
disabled  and  the  unskilled. 

Unfortunately,  those  amendments  to 
the  law  have  been  honored  more  in  the 
breech  than  in  their  observance  in  the 
past  year.  There  has  been  massive  non- 
comphance  by  the  administration  with 
many  of  those  provisions.  To  cite  just 
one  example,  we  have  recently  passed 
the  first  euiniversary  of  provisions  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  92-540  which  man- 
dated the  immediate  hiring  of  67  new 
Federal  employment  specialists  to  aid 
in  veteran  employment  problems.  As  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  that  date,  only 
one  of  the  67  Federal  employees  had 
been  hired,  which  constitutes  a  shock- 
ing disregard  of  the  law.  I  can  assure 
my  coUeagties.  however,  that  in  hearings 
early  next  year,  those  responsible  will 
be  called  upon  to  accoimt  for  why  they 
have  not  complied  with  the  law  and  will 
Le  monitored  closely  until  they  do. 
In  the  meantime,  title  IV  of  this  bill 


would  provide  two  Important  amend- 
ments to  chapters  41  and  42  of  title  38. 
First,  chapter  41  relating  to  job  counsel- 
ing, training,  and  placement  services  for 
veterans  would  be  amended  to  include 
among  those  eligible  :o  rect  :ve  these 
services,  widows  of  veterans  who  have 
died  of  service-connected  causes  and 
wives  of  totally  disabled  veterans.  Such 
amendments.  I  believe,  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  benefits  provided  to 
wives  and  widows  under  chapter  35.  As 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  amendments 
made  to  chapter  35  last  year  have  pro- 
vided the  full  range  of  educational  re- 
adjustment benefits  available  to  veterans 
in  chapter  34  to  eligible  wives  and 
widows.  Included  for  the  first  time  was 
the  extension  of  on-job  training  and  ap- 
prenticeship training  benefits  for  chap- 
ter 35  beneficiaries.  Accordingly  I  be- 
lieve it  appropriate  to  grant  the  Job 
counseling,  training,  and  placement 
services  available  for  veterans  to  wives 
and  widows  who  must  work  to  support 
their  families. 

Chapter  42  would  be  amended  by  add- 
ing new  section  2014  directing  an  ac- 
tion plan  for  employment  of  disabled 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans.  This  section 
is  identical  to  that  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  unanimously  last  August  but 
was  dropped  following  House-Senate  ne- 
gotiations. Under  this  provision,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  shall, 
within  90  days  of  enactment  establish 
an  affirmative  action  plan  for  every  Fed- 
eral department  and  agency  for  the 
preferential  employment  of  disabled  vet- 
er&ns  and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
Each  agency  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  President,  a  report  indicating 
action  taken  under  the  plan  and  the 
President  in  turn  is  required  to  submit 
detailed  statistical  reports  to  Congress 
once  a  year  Indicating  the  extent  to 
which  the  action  plan  has  been  success- 
ful during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
together  with  statistics  showiiig  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  department  and 
agency  has  complied  with  the  action 
plan. 

Title  rv  would  also  amend  and  re- 
codify existing  law  concerning  reemploy- 
ment rights  for  veterans.  Currently,  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  provides  reemployment  rights 
for  men  and  women  who  leave  their 
jobs  to  perform  training  or  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Honorably  discharged 
veterans  are  entitled  to  return  to  the 
position  they  would  have  obtained — or 
another  position  of  comparable  seniority, 
status,  and  pay — had  the  veteran  not 
served  in  mihtary  duty.  Veterans'  en- 
titlement includes  all  benefits  he  would 
have  received  had  he  not  been  absent 
such  as  pay  increases.  The  veteran  must 
be  qualified  to  do  the  job  to  which  he 
returns;  If  disabled  in  service,  the  vet- 
eran is  entitled  to  a  job  of  comparable 
seniority,  status  and  pay  The  job  the 
veteran  left  must  have  been  nontempo- 
rsiry  and  he  may  not  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  for  more  than  5  years — 
all  service  over  4  years  is  at  the  request 


of  the  Gtovemment.  It  Is  estimated  that 
604.000  Vietnam-era  veterans  will  be  sep- 
arated this  year  from  military  service. 
More  than  half  of  these  young  men  and 
women  were  employed  prior  to  their  en- 
tering service  smd  hence  will  be  covered 
by  the  Rcemplovment  Rights  Act  on  their 
return  to  private  industry  or  the  Federal 
Government.  Section  403  of  title  IV  of 
this  bill  would  recodify  the  existing  law 
into  a  new  chapter  43  of  title  38 — the 
veterans'  benefits  title — where  it  more 
appropriately  belongs.  In  addition,  ex- 
isting law  as  recodified  Is  amended  to  In- 
corporate the  provisions  of  8.  1635  in- 
troduced by  the  dlstingtilshf^d  and  val- 
ued senior  member  of  our  romiiiuu^.  Mr. 
Randolph,  on  April  18  1973  The  provi- 
sions of  that  bill  would  extend  the  re- 
employment rights  to  those  who  were 
employed  by  State  or  lo<;al  Rovemments 
prior  to  entering  the  service.  Only  those 
who  held  jobs  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  private  Industry  are  a-ssured  of 
their  job  rights  and  protected.  Veterans 
are  not  protected  who  previously  held 
jobs  as  schoolteachers,  policemen,  fire- 
men, or  other  State,  county,  and  city  em- 
ployees. 

As  Mr.  Randolph  said  In  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  to  S.  1634: 

It  la  my  beltef  that  there  Is  a  ne«d  for 
corrective  legislation  In  this  area.  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  which  should  leave  no 
dout>t  In  the  minds  erf  the  state  and  local 
government  employers  that  Congress  feela 
all  veteran*  should  receive  equitable  treat- 
ment In  the  matter  of  reemployment  rights. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  sentiment  In 
which  I  strongly  concur  and  accordingly 
those  provisions  have  been  made  part  of 
this  biU. 

TI  I'LE    V 

The  act  provides  that  titles  I,  n,  and 
rv  of  the  act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  following  enactment.  Provisions  of 
Title  ni  relating  to  reemployment  rights 
become  effective  120  days  following  en- 
actment of  the  act. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  printed  as  follows : 

S.  2784 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1973". 
■nTLK  I— VOCATIONAL   HEHABILITATION 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  RATE  AD- 
JUSTMENTS 

Ssc.  101  Chapter  31  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1503  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  aroae  out  of  service  during  World 
War  II,  tbe  Kor«an  conOlct,  or  the  Vietnam 
era;  or 

"(2)  aroee  out  of  service  (A)  after  World 
War  II  and  before  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
(B)  after  the  Korean  conflict  but  before 
August  5,  ]9«4,  and  la  rated  for  compensa- 
tion purposes  aa  30  per  centum  or  more,  or 
If  less  than  30  p«r  oentum,  is  clearly  sliown 
to  have  caused  a  substantial  tiandlcftp  *f>  *^' 
ploymcnt.";  and 
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(2)   by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
section  1504(b)  to  read  as  follows: 


Column 

Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

II 

III 

IV 

Column  V 

No  de- 

One de-  Two  de- 

More than 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

two depend- 

Type of  training 

ent! 

ent 

ents 

ents 

The  amount 

in  column 

IV,  plus 

the  fol- 

lowing tor 

each  de- 

pendent 

in  excess 

otiwo: 

Instilulional: 

Full  time  

)2t6 
162 

J267 
200 

J312 
234 

t23 

Three-quarter  lime. 

17 

Half  time 

108 

134 

1&6 

12 

Farm  cooperative. 

apprentice,  or  other 

onjob  training: 
full  time 

179 

230 

275 

23". 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  by  deleting  In  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1677(b)  ••»220'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$270"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  i6S2(a)  to  read  as 
follows: 


Column 

Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

It 

III 

IV 

Column  V 

No  de- 

One de-  Two  de- 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

More than  two 

Type  ot  program 

ents 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

The  amount 

in  column 

IV.  plus 

the  following 

lor  each  de- 

pendent in 

excess  of 

two: 

Institutional: 

Full  time 

$270 

$321 

$366 

$23 

Three-quarter  time. 

203 

241 

275 

17 

Halt  time 

135 
217 

161 
255 

183 
2S9 

12 

Cooperative 

17'; 

(3)  by  deleting  In  section  168a(b)  "$220  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$270"; 

(4)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  1682(c)  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Column  1 

Column  Column  Column 
II           III           IV 

Column  V 

Basis 

No  de-    One  de-  Two  de- 
pend-     pend-      pend- 
ents        ent        ents 

More  than 

two 

dependents 

The  amount 

in  column  IV, 

plus  the  fol- 

lowing for 

each 

dependent 

in  excess  of 

two: 

Fulltime 

$217 
163 

$255 
191 

$289 
217 

$17 

Three-quaiter  time... 

13 

Half  time 

109 

128 

145 

9"; 

(6)  by  deleting  In  section  1696(b)  "$220" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$270". 

Sec.  103.  Chapter  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  section  1732(a)(1)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  Is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  consisting 
of  Institutional  courses  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  (A)  $270  per  month  If  pursued 
on  a  full-time  basis,  (B)  $203  per  month  if 
pursued  on  a  tbree-quarter-tlme  basis,  and 


(C)    $135  per  month  If  pursued  on  a  half- 
time  basis."; 

(2)  by  deleting  In  section  1732(a)(2) 
"$220"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$270"; 

(3)  by  deleting  In  section  1732(b)  "$177" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$217";  and 

(4)  by  amending  section  1742(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  While  the  eligible  person  Is  enrolled  in 
and  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $270  per  month.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $75  per  calendar 
month,  the  basic  monthly  allowance  may 
be  Increased  by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
exceed  $75  a  month,  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person's  period  of  entitlement  re- 
duced by  one  day  for  each  $7.94  that  the 
special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds  the 
basic  monthly  allowance." 

TITLE   n— EDUCATIONAL   ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  1652(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  in 
clause  (3),  Immediately  after  "1661(a),"  the 
following:  "except  as  provided  therein". 

Sec.  202.  Section  1661(a)  of  title  38  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  in  determining  the  period  to 
which  any  eligible  veteran  is  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter, 
the  Initial  period  of  active  duty  for  training 
performed  by  htm  under  section  511  (d)  of 
title  10  shall  be  deemed  to  be  active  duty  If 
at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  completion 
of  such  period  of  active  duty  for  training 
such  veteran  served  on  active  duty  for  a  con- 
secutive period  of  one  year  or  more.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  1662  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  "eight"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten"; 

(2)  by  deleting  "8-year"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10-year"; 

(3)  by  deleting  "8-year"  and  "eight-year" 
In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "10-year"  and  "ten-year,"  respectively; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  (1)  who 
served  on  or  after  January  31,  1955,  (2)  who 
became  eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  chap- 
ter 36  of  this  title,  and  (3)  who,  subsequent 
to  his  last  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  by  a  foreign  government  or  p>ower, 
there  shall  be  excluded.  In  computing  his 
ten-year  period  of  eligibility  for  educational 
assistance,  any  period  during  which  he  was 
so  detained  and  any  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  release  from  such  detention  dur- 
ing which  he  was  hospitalized  at  a  military, 
civilian  or  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal facility." 

Sec.  204.  Section  1673  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran,  not 
already  enrolled,  in  any  course  (other  than 
one  offered  pursuant  to  subchapter  V  or  sub- 
chapter VI  of  chapter  34  of  this  title)  not 
leading  to  a  standard  college  degree  offered 
by  a  proprietary  profit  or  proprietary  non- 
proflt  educational  institution  for  any  period 
during  which  the  Administrator  finds  that 
more  than  85  per  centiun  of  the  students  en- 
rolled In  the  course  are  having  all  or  part 
of  their  tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges  paid 
to  or  for  them  by  the  educational  institu- 
tion or  the  Veterans'  Administration  under 
this  title  or  by  funds  furnished  in  accord- 


ance with  provisions  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amended." 

Sec.  205.  Section  1682  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
in  section  1671  of  this  title  prohibiting  en- 
rollment of  an  eligible  veteran  in  a  program 
of  education  in  which  he  has  'already  quali- 
fied', a  veteran  shall  be  allowed  up  to  six 
months  of  educational  assistance  (or  the 
equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  assistance) 
for  the  pursuit  of  refresher  training  to  per- 
mit him  to  update  his  knowledge  and  skills 
and  to  be  Instructed  in  the  technological  ad- 
vances which  have  occurred  in  his  field  of 
employment  during  the  period  of  his  active 
military  service. 

"(2)  A  program  of  education  pursued  un- 
der his  subsection  must  be  commenced 
within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
veteran's  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  and  must  be  pursued  continuously  (ex- 
cept for  Interruptions  for  reasons  beyond 
the  veteran's  control). 

"(3)  A  veteran  pursuing  refresher  train- 
ing under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  based  upon 
the  rate  payable  as  set  forth  In  the  table 
in  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  in  subsection  (c)  (2) 
of  this  section,  whichever  Is  applicable. 

"(4)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
paid  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  charged  against  the  period  of  en- 
titlement the  veteran  has  earned  pursuant  to 
section  1661(a)  of  this  title." 

Sec.  206.  Section  1685  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  of  that  portion  of  the  second  sentence 
preceding  "during  a  semester"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Such  work-study  allowance 
shall  be  paid  In  the  amount  of  $625  in  re- 
turn for  such  veteran-student's  agreement  to 
perform  services,  during  or  between  periods 
of  enrollment,  aggregating  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hours". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "An  agreement 
may  be  entered  into  for  the  performance  of 
services  for  F>eriods  of  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hours,  in  which  case  the  amount  of 
the  work-study  allowance  to  be  paid  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  hours 
of  work  agreed  to  be  performed  as  $625  bears 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  hours.  In  the  case 
of  any  agreements  providing  for  the  p>erform- 
ance  of  services  for  one  hundred  hours  or 
more,  the  veteran  student  shall  be  paid  $250 
in  advance,  and  in  the  case  of  any  agree- 
ment for  the  performance  of  sei^lces  for  less 
than  one  hundred  hours,  the  amount  of  the 
advance  payment  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  agreed  to  be 
performed  as  $625  bears  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hours.". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(not  to  exceed  eight  hundred  man-years 
or  their  equivalent  in  man-hours  during  any 
fiscal  year) ". 

Sec.  207.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1692  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$60"  and  Inseillng  In 
lieu  thereof  "$60"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nine  months"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "twelve  months";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$450"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$720". 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1723  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "any  course  of  institutional  on- 
farm  training". 

Sec.  209.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1723  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  be  pursued  below  the  college 
level"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not 
leading  to  a  standard  college  degree". 

Sec.  210.  Section  1732  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,   Is   amended   by   redesignating 
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siib8«ctk>n  (c)  k«  subsection  (d)  and  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  subsection  (b)  Um 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)(1)  An  eligible  person  who  la  enroUad 
In  an  educational  Institution  tor  a  f'vmi  eo- 
operatlTs'  program  conalattng  of  instltu- 
tia:ial  agricultural  courses  preacbeduled  to 
fall  within  forty-four  weeks  of  any  period 
of  twelve  consecutive  months  and  who  pur- 
sues such  pro-am  on — 

"(A)  a  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  ten 
clock  hours  per  week  or  four  hundred  and 
forty  clock  hours  In  such  year  preacbeduled 
to  provide  not  less  than  eighty  clock  hours 
In  any  three-month  period). 

"(B)  a  three-qu&rter-tlnte  basis  (a  mini- 
mum of  seven  clock  hours  per  week ) ,  or 

"(C)  a  half-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  five 
clock  hours  per  week), 

shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  at  the  appropriate  rate 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
If  such  eligible  person  Is  concurrently  en- 
gaged In  agricultural  employment  which  Is 
relevant  to  such  Institutional  agricultural 
courses  as  determined  under  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  In  computing 
the  foregoing  clock  hour  requirements  there 
shall  be  included  the  time  involved  In  fleld 
trips  and  Individual  and  group  Instruction 
sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  educational 
Institution  through  a  duly  authorized  In- 
structor of  such  Institution  In  which  the 
person  Is  enrolled. 

"(2)  The  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
person  pursuing  a  farm  cooperative  program 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  computed  at  a 
rate  of  (A)  $217  per  month  If  pursued  on  a 
full-time  basis,  (B)  1163  per  month  If  pur- 
sued on  a  three-quarter-time  basis,  and  (C) 
•  109  per  month  U  pursued  on  a  half-time 
basis.  ' 

Src.  211.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1784  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  pay  to  any 
educational  Institution,  or  to  any  Joint  ap- 
prenticeship training  conunlttee  acting  as  a 
training  establishment,  furnishing  educa- 
tion or  training  under  either  chapter  34,  35. 
or  36  of  this  title,  a  reporting  fee  which  will 
be  in  lieu  of  any  other  compensation  or  re- 
imbursement for  reports  or  certiflcallotu 
which  such  educational  institution  or  joint 
apprenticeship  training  committee  Is  re- 
quired to  report  to  him  by  law  or  regulation. 
Such  reporting  fee  shall  be  computed  for 
each  calendar  year  by  multiplying  $3  by  the 
number  of  eligible  veterans  or  eligible  per- 
sons enrolled  under  chapter  34.  36.  or  36  of 
this  title,  or  94  In  the  case  of  those  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  whose  educa- 
tional MSlstance  checks  are  directed  in  care 
of  each  institution  for  temporary  custody 
and  delivery  and  are  delivered  at  the  time 
of  registration  as  provided  under  section 
l780|d)(S)  of  ttite  ttue.  on  October  31  of 
that  year-,  except  that  the  Administrator 
may.  where  it  is  established  by  such  educa- 
tional institution  or  Joint  apprenticeship 
training  committee  that  eligible  veteran  plus 
eligible  person  enrollment  on  such  date 
Tarles  more  than  IS  per  centum  from  the 
peak  eligible  veteran  enrollment  plus  eligible 
person  enrollment  In  such  educational  In- 
•tttutloa  or  Joint  apprenticeatalp  training 
committee  during  such  calendar  year,  estab- 
lish such  other  date  a.s  representative  of  the 
peaJc  enrollment  as  may  be  Justified  for  such 
educational  institution  or  joint  apprentice- 
ship Gaining  ooaunlttee.  The  reporting  fee 
shall  be  paid  to  such  educational  institu- 
tion or  Joint  apprenticeship  training  com- 
mittee as  soon  as  feasible  after  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  for  which  It  Is  applicable  " 

Sec.  212.  Chapter  3«  of  title  3fl.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)    by    deleting    ta    section    ne«(a)  (2) 
'•$230"  and  inserting  In  Meu  thereof  trtV: 


(3)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1787(b)  to  read 
as  foUowv : 
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(3)  by  amending  section  1787(b)(2)  to 
read  as  follows : 

'(3)  The  monthly  training  assistance  al- 
lowance of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  a 
program  described  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  (A)  1173  during  the  first  six-month  pe- 
riod, (B>  $130  during  the  second  slz-monlb 
period,  (C)  $86  during  the  third  siz-moiith 
period,  and  (D)  $43  during  the  fourth  and 
any  succeeding  six-month  period.". 

Sac.  213.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1788 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  la  amended 
by: 

(1)  striking  out  "offered  on  *  clock-hour 
basis  below  the  college  level"  In  clause  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  leading  to 
a  standard  college  degree  offered  on  a  clock- 
hour  basis": 

(2)  striking  out  "offered  on  a  clock-hour 
basis  below  the  college  level"  In  clause  (2) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  leading 
to  a  standard  college  degree  offered  on  a 
clock-hour  basis": 

(3)  striking  out  "below  the  college  level" 
In  clause  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"not  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  an  educational 
institution  offering  courses  not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree  may  measure  such 
courses  on  a  quarter  or  semester-hour  basis 
(with  full  time  measured  on  the  same  basis 
as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection) . 
provided  that  (A)  the  academic  portions  of 
such  courses  require  outside  preparation  and 
are  measured  on  not  less  than  one  quarter 
or  one  semester  hour  for  each  fifty  minutes 
net  of  Instruction  per  week  or  quarter  or 
semester;  (B)  the  laboratory  portions  of 
such  courses  are  measured  on  not  less  than 
one-quarter  or  one  semester  hour  for  each 
two  hours  of  attendance  per  week  per  quar- 
ter or  semester;  and  (C)  the  shop  portions 
of  such  courses  are  measured  on  not  less 
than  one  qtiarter  or  one  semester  hour  for 
each  three  hovirs  of  attendance  per  week  per 
quarter  or  semester:  Provided.  That  In  no 
event  shall  such  course  be  considered  a  full- 
time  course  when  leas  than  twenty-five  hours 
per  week  of  net  instruction  Is  required 
(Which  may  Include  customary  intervals  not 
to  exceed  ten  nunutes  between  hours  of 
instruction)  " 

Sec.  314.  Chapter  90  of  title  38,  United 
State*  Code.  Is  an»nded  by — 

(1)  repealing  section  1796;  and 

(2)  striking  out  from  the  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  36  of  such 
title  the  following: 


"1795.  Limitation    on    period    of    assistance 

under   two  or  more   programs.". 
TTTLE  UI— VETERANS'  EDUCATION  LOAN 
PROGRAM 
B*c.   301.   Chapter   34   of   title   38.   United 
States  Code,   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 

"SUBCHAPTTE    VII LOANS    TO    BlICIBLX 

VmcaAKs 
I  1698.  EliglbUlty    for    loans;     amount    and 
conditions  of  loans;  interest  rate  on 
loans 

"(a)  Each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  loan  under  this  subchapter  in  an 
amount  determined  under,  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  specified  In.  subsection  (b) 
(1)  of  thU  section  If  the  veteran  satisfies  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  (c|  of 
this  section. 

"(b)(1)  Sub.'ect  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  which 
an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  under 
this  subchapter  for  any  academic  year  shall 
be  equal  to  the  amount  needed  by  such 
veteran  to  pursue  a  program  of  education 
at  the  Institution  at  which  he  Is  enrolled,  as 
determined  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amount  needed  by  a  veteran 
to  pursue  a  program  of  education  at  an  Insti- 
tution for  any  academic  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  subtracting  (I)  the  total  amount  of 
financial  resources  (as  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph )  available  to  the 
veteran  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
be  expended  by  him  for  educational  pur- 
poses In  any  year  from  (11)  the  actual  cost 
of  attendance  (as  defined  In  subparagraph 
(C)  of  thU  paragraph)  at  the  Institution  In 
which  he  Is  enrolled. 

"(B)  The  term  'total  amount  of  financial 
resources'  of  any  veteran  for  any  year  means 
the  total  of  the  following: 

••(I)  The  annual  adjusted  effective  Income 
of  the  veteran  less  Federal  Income  tax  paid 
or  payable  by  such  veteran  with  respect  to 
such  Income. 

"(il)  The  amount  of  cash  asseU  of  the 
veteran. 

"(Ul)  The  amount  of  financial  assistance 
received  by  the  veteran  under  the  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended. 

"(Iv)  Educational  assistance  received  by 
the  veteran  under  this  chapter  other  than 
under  this  subchapter 

"(V)  Financial  assistance  received  by  the 
veteran  under  any  scholarship  or  grant  pro- 
gram other  than  those  specified  In  clauses 
(HI)  and  (Iv). 

"(C)  The  term  "actual  cost  of  attendance' 
means,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  may  provide,  the  actual  per- 
student  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board  (or  expenses  related  to  reasonable 
commuting),  books,  and  an  allowance  for 
such  other  expenses  as  the  Administrator 
determines  by  regulations  to  be  reasonably 
related  to  attendance  at  the  institution  at 
which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

••(3)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  any 
veteran  may  borrow  under  this  subchapter 
may  not  exceed  $220  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  such  veteran  Is  entitled  to 
receive  educational  asalstance  under  section 
1661  of  this  title,  but  not  In  excess  of  $1,980 
In  any  one  regular  academic   year. 

"(c)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  loan  under  this  subchapter  if  he — 

"(1)  is  In  attendance  at  an  approved  In- 
stitution and  enrolled  Ln  a  course  leading  to 
a  standard  college  degree  on  at  least  a  half- 
time  basis; 

"(2)  has  sought  and  is  unable  to  obtain  a 
loan,  in  the  full  amount  needed  by  such 
veteran,  as  determined  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  under  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram insured  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
part  B  of  UUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1065.  as  amended,  and 


"(3)  enters  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Administrator  meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  agreement  between  the  Admin- 
istrator and  a  veteran  under  this  subchap- 
ter— 

"(1)  shall  Include  a  note  or  other  written 
obligation  which  provides  for  repayment  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  principal  amount 
of,  and  payment  of  interest  on,  the  loan  In 
installments  over  a  period  beginning  nine 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  bor- 
rower ceases  to  be  at  least  a  half-time  stu- 
dent and  ending  ten  years  and  nine  months 
after  such  date; 

"(2)  shall  Include  provision  for  accelera- 
tlMi  of  repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
loan,  without  penalty,  at  the  option  of  the 
borrower; 

"(3)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear 
interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
rate  paid  by  the  Secretary  on  Treasury  notes 
and  obligations  held  by  the  Fund  at  the 
time  the  loan  agreement  Is  made,  except  that 
no  Interest  shall  accrue  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning date  of  repayment;  and 

"(4)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  be 
made  without  security  and  without  endorse- 
ment. 

"(e)  If  a  veteran  who  has  received  a  loan 
under  this  section  dies  or  becomes  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled,  then  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  discharge  the  veteran's  li- 
ability on  such  loan  by  repaying  the  amount 
owed  on  such  loan. 
"J  1699.  Sources  of  funds;   Insurance 

"(a)  Loans  made  by  the  Administrator  un- 
der .his  subchapter  shall  be  made  from  funds 
available  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  such  purpose,  and  repayment  shall 
be  guaranteed  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

■•(b)(1)  Any  funds  in  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Fund  continued  under 
section  730  ( in  this  subchapter  referred  to  as 
the  Fund)  shall  be  available  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  making  loans  under  section  1698 
of  thU  title.  The  Administrator  shaU  set 
aside  out  of  such  fund  such  amounts,  not 
In  excess  of  limitations  in  appropriations 
Acta,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
make  all  the  loans  to  which  veterans  are 
entitled  under  section  1698  of  this  tlUe. 

"(2)  Any  funds  set  aside  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  as 
Investmenu  of  the  Fund  and  while  so  set 
aside  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  but  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  rate  paid  by  the  Secretary 
on  other  Treasury  notes  and  obligations  held 
by  the  Fund  at  the  time  such  funds  are  set 
aside. 

"(c)  ThB  Administrator  shall  guarantee  re- 
payment to  the  Fund  of  any  amounts  set 
aside  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
loans  under  section  1698  of  this  title  and  of 
any  Interest  accrued  thereon.  In  order  to 
discharge  his  responsibility  under  any  such 
guarantee,  he  Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  ob- 
ligations In  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  bv  the  Secreiaj-y  of  the 
lYeasury-  but  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate 
paid  by  the  Secretary  ol  the  Trea..!ury  on 
other  Treasury  notes  and  ohllpalions  held  by 
the  P*und  at  the  ttme  the  loan  agreement  is 
made.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  such  notes 
and  other  obligations. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  tJie  Administrator  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  repay  to  the 
Fund  any  amounts  set  aside  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  together  with  any 
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interest  accrued  thereon.  Any  funds  paid  to 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
made  under  section  ie98(d)  of  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

"(e)  A  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each  vet- 
eran obtaining  a  loan  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  iii.'^unng  against  de- 
faults on  loans  made  under  this  subchapter, 
and  no  loan  shall  be  made  -under  this  section 
until  the  fee  payable  wr^h  respect  to  such 
loan  has  been  collected  and  remitted  to  the 
Administrator.  The  amount  of  the  fee  shall 
be  established  from  time  to  time  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, but  shall  In  no  event  exceed  1 
per  centum  of  the  total  loan  amount.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  may  be  Included  in  the 
loan  to  the  veteran  and  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof.  The  Administrator  shall  de- 
posit all  fees  collected  hereunder  In  the 
Fund,  and  amounts  so  deposited  shall  be 
available  to  the  Administrator  to  discharge 
his  obligations  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  302.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  34  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof ; 


"SoBCHAPTEii  m — Loans  to  Eligible 
Veterans 
"See. 

"1698.  Eligibility  for  loans;  amount  and  con- 
ditions of  loans;    interest  rate  on 
loans. 
"1699.  Source  of  funds;  insurance.". 
TITLE  rV— VETERANS,  WIVES,   AND  WID- 
OWS   EMPLOYMENT    ASSISTANCE    AND 
PREFERENCE    AND    VETERANS'    REEM- 
PLOYMENT RIGHTS 

Sec.  401.  Chapter  41  of  ttUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Section  2001  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and 
adding  after  paragraph  (1)  a  new  paragraph 
(2)  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  person'  means — 

"(A)  the  spouse  of  any  person  who  died  of 
a  service-connected  disability. 

"(B)  the  spouse  of  any  member  of  the 
Arn-ed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  who. 
at  the  time  of  application  for  assistance 
under  this  chapter,  is  listed,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 556  of  title  37,  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder,  by  the  Secretary  concerned  In 
one  or  more  of  the  following  categories  and 
has  been  so  listed  for  a  total  of  more  than 
ninety  days:  (1)  missing  in  action,  (ii)  cap- 
tured In  line  of  duty  by  a  hostUe  force,  or 
(III)  forcibly  detained  or  Interned  In  line  of 
duty  by  a  foreign  government  or  power,  or 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  any  person  who  has  a 
total  disability  permanent  in  nature  result- 
ing from  a  service-connected  disability  or  the 
spouse  of  a  veteran  who  died  while  a  disabil- 
ity so  evaluated  was  in  existence." 

(2)  Section  2002  is  amended  by  (A)  in- 
serting "and  eligible  persons  '  Immediately 
after  "eligible  veterans'  and  (B)  inserting 
"and  persons"  immediately  after  "such  vet- 
erans". 

( 3 )  Section  2003  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"veterans"  Immediately  after  "250,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence 
"veterans"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"eligible  veterans'  and  eligible  persons'  "; 

(C)  by  Inserting  In  clauses  (1),  (2),  (4), 
(6) ,  and  (6)  of  the  fifth  sentence  "and  eligi- 
ble persons  "  Immediately  after  "eligible  vet- 
erans" each  time  the  latter  term  appears  In 
such  clauses: 

(D)  by  inserting  In  clause  (3)  of  the  fifth 
sentence  "or  an  eligible  person's"  Immedi- 
ately after  "eligible  veteran's";  and 

(E)  by  inserting  In  clatise  (4)  of  the  fifth 
sentence  "and  persons"  Immediately  after 
"such  veterans". 

(4)  Section  2005  Is  amended  by  Inserting 


"and    eligible    persons"    Immediately    after 
"eligible  veterans". 

(5)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2006  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "veterans"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "eligible  veterans  and 
eligible  persons '. 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2007(a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ""and  each  eligible  per- 
son" immediately  after  "active  duty,". 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2007(b) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  other  eligible 
veterans"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  -oth- 
er eligible  veterans,  and  eligible  persons". 

Sic.  402.  (a)  Chapter  42  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"§  2014.  Action  plan  for  employment  of  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  era  veterans 

"(a)  The  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  shall  establish  an  af- 
firmative action  plan  providing  for  the  pref- 
erential employment  of  disabled  veterans  and 
veterans  of  Vietnam  era  by  every  department 
and  agency.  Such  action  plan  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  and  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  Each  department  and  agency  shall  be 
respionslble  for  Implementing  the  action  plan 
promulgated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  shall,  -within  60  days  after  the 
promulgation  of  such  plan,  issue  such  rules 
and  regulations,  adopt  such  procedures  and 
policies,  and  make  such  exemptions  and  ex- 
ceptions as  may  be  consistent  with  Jaw  and 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  such 
action  plan.  Esuch  department  and  agency 
shall  consult  -with  the  Administrator  in  or- 
der to  achieve  such  consistency  and  uni- 
formity as  may  be  feasible. 

"(c)  Each  department  and  agency  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  each  year 
on  or  before  March  31  Indicating  the  extent 
to  which  the  action  plan  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  has  been  imple- 
mented by  such  department  or  agency  during 
the  immediately  preceding  calendar  year. 
The  President  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  each  year  on  or  before  May  1  in- 
dicating the  extent  to  which  such  action 
plan  has  been  successful  during  such  calen- 
dar year  and  Including  statistics  showing  the 
extent  to  which  each  department  and  agen- 
cy has  compiled  with  such  action  plan  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  42  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof : 

""2014.  Action  plan  for  employment  of  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  era  veterans.". 
Sec.  403.   (a)    Part  in  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 
•Chapter  43— VETERANS'  REEMPLOYMENT 

RIGHTS 
"Sec. 

"2021.  Right   to   reemployment  of   Inducted 

persons;   benefits  protected. 
"2022.  Enforcement  procedures. 
"2023.  Reemployment  by  the  United  States, 
territories,  possessions,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
"2024.  Rights  of  p>erson8   who   enlist  or  re- 
spond  to  call   to  active  duty;    Re- 
serve. 
"2025.  Assistance  in  obtaining  reemployment. 
""2026    Prior  rights  for  reemployment. 
"§2021.  Right  to  reemployment  of  Inducted 
persons;  benefits  protected 
"(a)    In  any  case  In  which  any  person  Is 
Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under   the  Military   Selective  Service 
Act  (or  under  any  prior  or  subsequent  cor- 
responding law)  for  training  and  ser.lcc  and 
who  leaves  a  position   (other  than  a  tempo- 
r.^ry  position)   m  the  employ  of  ar.y  employ- 
er   In   order   to   perform   such    training   aoil 
service,    and    (1)    receives    a    certificate   de> 
scribed  In  section  9(a)  of  the  Military  Selec* 
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tlve  Serrloe  Act  (relating  to  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  military  service)  and  (2) 
makes  application  for  reemployment  within 
ninety  days  after  be  is  relieved  from  such 
training  and  service  or  from  hospitalization 
continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  one  year — 

"(A)  if  such  position  was  In  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  Government.  Its  terri- 
tories, or  possessions,  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
such  person  shall — 

"(I)  If  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  to  such  position 
or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay;  or 

"(U)  If  not  qualified  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability 
sustained  during  such  service  but  qualified 
to  p>erform  the  duties  of  any  other  position 
In  the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  restored 
to  such  other  position  the  duties  of  which 
he  Is  qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  him 
like  seniority,  status,  and  pay.  or  the  near- 
est approximation  thereof  consistent  with 
the  circumstances  In  his  case; 

"(B)  If  such  position  was  in  the  employ 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
or  a  private  employer,  such  person  shall — 

"(I)  If  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  positlonB.  be  restored  by  such  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  In  interest  to  such 
position  or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
statxia.  and  pay;  or 

"(U)  If  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  in 
the  employ  of  such  employer  or  his  successor 
In  interest,  be  restored  by  such  employer  or 
his  successor  In  interest  to  such  other  posi- 
tion the  duties  of  which  he  Is  qualified  to 
perform  as  will  provide  him  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay.  or  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion thereof  consistent  with  the  circum- 
stances In  hla  case. 

unless  the  employer's  circumstances  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  impossible  or  unrea- 
sonable to  do  so 

"lb)(l)  Any  person  who  Is  restored  to  a 
posltloD  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  (A)  or  IB)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  on  furlough 
or  leave  of  absence  during  his  period  of 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
shall  be  to  restored  without  loss  of  seniority, 
shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  insurance 
or  other  benefits  offered  by  the  employer 
pursuant  to  established  rules  and  practice* 
relating  to  employees  on  furlough  or  leave 
of  absence  in  effect  with  the  employer  at 
the  time  such  person  was  Inducted  into  such 
forces,  and  shall  not  be  discharged  from 
such  position  without  cause  within  one  year 
after  such  restoration. 

"(3)  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  person  who  Is  re- 
stored to  a  position  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  or  iB)  or  subsection 
fa)  should  b«  so  restored  in  such  manner 
as  to  give  him  such  status  In  his  employ- 
ment as  he  would  have  enjoyed  if  he  bad 
continued  in  such  employment  continuously 
from  the  time  of  his  eoterlng  the  Armed 
I'oroM  until  the  tlm«  of  hla  restoration  to 
such  employment 

"(3)  Any  person  who  holds  a  poaltlon  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(at  shall  not  be  denied  retention  in  em- 
ployment or  any  promotion  or  other  Incident 
or  advantage  of  employment  because  of  any 
obligation  at  a  member  of  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Amved  Porcas  of  the  United 
States. 

"ic)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government 


"{3022.  Enforcement  procedures 

"In  case  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  any  private  employer  falls  or  re- 
fuses  to  conxply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2021  (a).  |b)(l).  (b)(3).  or  section  2024.  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  In  which  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division Is  located  or  In  which  such  private 
employer  maintains  a  place  of  business,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  have  power,  upon  the 
filing  of  a  motion,  petition,  or  other  appro- 
priate pleading  by  the  person  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  such  provisions,  specifically  to  re- 
quire such  employer  to  comply  with  such 
provisions  and  to  compensate  such  person 
for  any  loss  of  wages  or  benefits  suffered  by 
reason  of  such  employer's  unlawful  action. 
Any  such  compensation  shall  be  In  addition 
to  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  diminish  any 
of  the  benefits  of  such  provisions.  The  court 
shall  order  speedy  hearing  In  any  such  case 
and  shall  advance  It  on  the  calendar.  Upon 
application  to  the  United  States  attorney  or 
comparable  official  for  the  district  In  which 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  Is  located 
or  In  which  such  private  employer  main- 
tains a  place  of  business,  as  the  case  may 
be.  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  such  provisions,  such  United 
States  attorney  or  official.  If  reasonably  satis- 
fled  that  the  person  so  applying  Is  entitled  to 
such  benefits,  shall  appear  and  act  as  at- 
torney for  such  person  in  the  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  claim  or  In  the  filing  of  any 
motion,  petition,  or  other  appropriate  plead- 
ing and  the  prosecution  thereof  specifically 
to  require  such  employer  to  comply  with  such 
provisions.  No  fees  or  court  costs  shall  be 
taxed  against  any  person  who  may  apply  for 
such  benefits.  In  any  such  action  only  the 
employer  shall  be  deemed  a  necessary  party 
respondent. 

"S  2023.  Reemployment  by  the  United  States, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

"(a)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
3031  la)  and  who  was  employed,  inunedlately 
before  entering  the  Armed  Forces,  by  any 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  any  territory  or  possession,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  shall  be  so  restored  by 
such  agency  or  the  successor  to  Its  functions, 
or  by  such  territory,  possession,  political  sub- 
division, or  the  District  of  Columbia  In  any 
case  in  which,  upon  appeal  of  any  person 
who  was  employed  Immediately  before  enter- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  by  any  agency  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  or  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United  States 
ClvU  Service  Commission  finds  that — 

"(1)  such  agency  is  no  longer  m  existence 
and  Its  functions  have  not  been  transferred 
to  any  other  agency;  or 

"(2)  for  any  reason  it  is  not  feasible  for 
such  person  to  bf  restored  to  employment  by 
such  agency  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  there  Is  a  position  In  any  other  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  in  the  govemm«nt  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  which  such  person  la  qualified  and 
which  Is  either  vacant  or  held  by  a  person 
having  a  temporary  appointment  thereto.  In 
any  caae  in  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  such  a  position,  such 
person  shall  tw  restored  to  such  poaltlon  by 
the  agency  In  which  such  position  exists  or 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  the  case  may  be.  The  Commission  Is 
autborued  and  directed  to  issue  regulations 
giving  full  force  and  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  Insofar  as  they  r«lat«  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  be  restored  to  poalttona  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  or 
In  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, Including  persons  entitled  to  be  restored 
under  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  The  agencies  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  com- 
ply with  such  rules  and  regulations  and  or- 
ders issued  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  whenever  It  finds,  upon 
appeal  of  the  person  concerned,  that  any 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  failed  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  Issue 
an  order  specifically  requiring  such  agency 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  comply  with  such  provisions  and  to 
compensate  such  person  for  any  loss  of  salary 
or  wages  suffered  by  reason  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  such  provisions,  less  any  amounts 
received  by  him  through  other  employment, 
unemployment  compensation,  or  readjust- 
ment allowances.  Any  such  compensation 
ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  Commission  shall 
be  In  addition  to  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
diminish  any  of  the  benefits  of  such  provi- 
sions, and  shall  be  paid  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned  or  by  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  out  of  appropria- 
tions currently  available  for  salary  and  ex- 
penses of  such  agency  or  government,  and 
such  appropriations  shall  be  available  for 
such  purpose.  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  'agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government'  means  any  department,  Inde- 
pendent establishment,  agency,  or  corpora- 
tion in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  of  section  2021(a). 
and  who  was  employed,  immediately  before 
entering  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  shall  be  so  re- 
stored by  the  officer  who  appointed  him  to 
the  position  which  he  held  Inunedlately  be- 
fore entering  the  Armed  Forces  In  any  case 
In  which  it  is  not  possible  for  any  such  f>er- 
son  to  be  restored  to  a  position  In  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  and  he  Is 
otherwise  eligible  to  acquire  a  status  for 
transfer  to  a  position  in  the  competitive 
service  in  accordance  with  section  33(>4(c)  of 
title  6.  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall,  upon  appeal  of  such  person, 
determine  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  position 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
for  which  he  is  qualified  and  which  Is  either 
vacant  or  held  by  a  person  having  a  tempo- 
rary appointment  thereto.  In  any  case  In 
which  the  Commission  determines  that  there 
is  such  a  position,  such  person  shall  be  re- 
stored to  such  position  by  the  agency  in 
which  such  position  exists. 

"(C)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be 
restored  to  a  position  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  of  section  2031(a) 
and  who  was  employed.  Immediately  before 
entering  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government,  shall  be  so  re- 
stored by  the  officer  who  appointed  him  to 
the  position  which  he  held  Inunedlately  be- 
fore entering  the  Armed  Forces. 
"I  3034  Rights  of  persons  who  enlist  or  are 
called  to  active  duty.   Reserves 

'  (»>  Any  person  who.  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  restoration, 
enlists  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  In  a  Reserve  component) 
shall  be  entitled  upon  release  from  service 
under  honorable  conditions  to  all  the  reem- 
plovment  rights  and  other  benefits  provided 
for  by  this  section  In  the  case  of  persons  in- 
duct«d  under  the  provisions  of  the  VlUitary 
Selective  Service  Act  (or  prior  or  subsequent 
legislation  providing  for  the  Involuntary  in- 
duction of  persons  into  the  Armed  Forces), 
if  the  total  of  his  service  performed  between 
June  34.   1946.  and  August   1,   1001,  did  not 
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exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of  any  serv- 
ice, additional  or  otherwise  performed  by  him 
after  August  1.  1961.  does  not  exceed  five 
years:  PT-otnd<'d,  That  the  seriloe  in  excess 
of  four  years  after  Augu.st  1,  1961  L^  at  tfie 
request  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenimenl  (plus  In  each  case  any  peri- 
od of  additional  service  imposed  pursuant 
to  law> 

"(b)  111  .\ny  person  who,  after  entering 
the  employment  to  which  he  claims  restora- 
tion enters  upon  active  duty  (oUier  than  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  his  physical  fit- 
ness and  otJier  than  for  tralnlngi,  whether 
or  not  vcpluntarily.  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice In  respon.se  to  an  order  or  call  to  active 
duty  shall,  upon  his  relief  from  active  duty 
tinder  honorable  conditions,  be  entitled  to 
all  of  the  reemployment  rights  and  benefits 
provided  by  this  section  In  the  case  of  per- 
sons Inducted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  (or  prlw  or 
subsequent  legislation  providing  for  the  In- 
voluntary induction  of  persons  Into  the 
Armed  Forces) ,  If  the  total  of  such  active 
duty  performed  between  June  24,  1948,  and 
August  1,  1961,  did  not  exceed  four  years, 
and  the  total  of  any  such  active  duty,  addl- 
tlonai  or  otherwise,  performed  after  Augtist 
1,  1961,  does  not  exceed  four  years  (plus  In 
each  case  any  additional  period  In  which  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  orders  relieving  him 
from  active  duty) . 

"(2)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  ttte  Ariaed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily  enters  upon 
active  duty  (other  than  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  his  physical  fitness  and  other 
than  for  training)  or  whose  active  duty  is 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  extended  during 
a  period  when  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
order  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  mem- 
bers of  a  Reserve  component  to  active  duty 
shall  have  the  service  limitation  governing 
eligibility  for  reemployment  rights  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  extended 
by  his  period  of  such  active  duty,  but  not 
to  exceed  that  period  of  active  duty  to  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  order  units  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  or  members  of  a  Reserve 
component.  With  respect  to  a  member  who 
voluntarily  enters  upon  active  duty  or  whose 
active  duty  la  voluntarily  extended,  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  only 
when  such  additional  active  duty  Is  at  the 
request  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

'•(c)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  ordered  to  an  initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  three  con- 
secutive months  shall,  upon  application  for 
reemployment  within  thirty-one  days  after 
(1)  his  release  from  that  active  duty  for 
training  after  satisfactory  service,  or  (2)  his 
discharge  from  ho^ltallzatlon  Incident  to 
that  active  duty  for  training,  or  one  year 
after  his  scheduled  release  from  that  train- 
ing, whichever  Is  earlier,  be  entitled  to  all 
reemployment  rights  and  benefits  provided 
by  this  section  for  persons  Inducted  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  (or  prior  or  subsequent  legislation 
providing  for  the  Involuntary  Induction  of 
persona  Into  the  Armed  Forces ) ,  except  that 
(A)  any  person  restored  to  a  position  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  discharged  from  such 
position  without  cause  within  six  months 
after  that  restoration,  and  (B)  no  reemploy- 
ment rights  granted  by  this  subsection  shall 
entitle  any  person  to  retention,  preference, 
or  displacement  rights  over  any  veteran  with 
a  superior  claim  under  thoar  provisions  of 
title  S  relatltvg  to  veteraus  aiKl  other  prefer- 
ence ellglbles. 

-(di  Any  employee  not  covered  by  sub- 
section (cj  of  this  section  who  holds  a  posi- 


tion described  In  clau.'rc  (A)  or  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 2021(a)  shall  upon  request  be  granted 
a  lea\e  of  absence  by  his  employer  for  the 
period  required  to  perform  active  duty  for 
training  or  Inactive  duty  trainli.g  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Upon  his 
release  from  a  period  of  such  active  duty  for 
training  or  Inactive  duty  training,  or  upon 
his  discharge  from  hospitalization  incident 
to  that  training,  such  employee  shall  be 
permitted  to  return  to  hLs  position  with  such 
seniority,  status,  pay,  and  vacation  as  he 
would  have  hod  if  he  had  not  been  absent 
for  such  purposes.  He  shall  report  for  work 
at  the  beginning  of  his  next  regularly  sched- 
uled working  period  after  expiration  of  the 
last  calendar  day  necessary  to  travel  from 
the  place  of  training  to  the  place  of  em- 
ployment following  his  release,  or  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter  If  delayed  return 
Is  due  to  factors  beyond  the  employee's  con- 
trol. Failure  to  report  for  work  at  such  next 
regularly  scheduled  working  period  shall 
make  the  employee  subject  to  the  conduct 
rules  of  the  employer  pertaining  to  explana- 
tions and  discipline  with  respect  to  absence 
from  scheduled  work.  If  that  employee  Is 
hospitalized  incident  to  active  duty  for  train- 
ing or  Inactive  duty  training,  he  shall  be 
required  to  report  for  work  at  the  beginning 
of  his  next  regularly  scheduled  work  period 
after  expiration  of  the  time  necessary  to 
travel  from  the  place  of  discharge  from  hos- 
pitalization to  the  place  of  employment,  or 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  If  de- 
layed return  Is  due  to  factors  beyond  the 
employee's  control,  or  within  one  year  after 
his  release  from  active  duty  for  training  or 
Inactive  duty  training,  whichever  is  earlier. 
If  an  employee  covered  by  this  subsection  is 
not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
position  by  reason  of  disability  sustained 
during  active  duty  for  training  or  inactive 
duty  training,  but  is  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  of  any  other  position  in  the 
employ  of  the  employer  or  his  successor  in 
Interest,  he  shall  be  restored  by  that  em- 
ployer or  bis  successor  In  interest  to  such 
other  position  the  duties  of  which  he  is 
qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  htm  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation thereof  consistent  with  the  cir- 
cumstances In  his  case. 

"(e)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  who  holds  a  posi- 
tion described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
2021  (a)  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
on  leave  of  absence  during  the  period  re- 
quired to  report  lor  the  purpose  of  being  in- 
ducted Into,  entering  or  determining  by  a 
prelnductlon  or  other  examination  his  physi- 
cal fitness  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Upon  hla  rejection,  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  prelnductlon  or  other  exam- 
ination, or  upon  his  discharge  from  hospital- 
ization Incident  to  that  rejection  or  exami- 
nation, such  employee  shall  be  permitted  to 
return  to  his  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (c> 
and  (d)  of  this  section,  full-time  training  or 
other  full-time  duty  performed  by  a  meir,ber 
of  the  National  Guard  under  section  316, 
603,  504,  or  505  of  title  32.  Is  considered  active 
duty  for  training;  and  for  the  ptirp>ose  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  inactive  duty 
traming  performed  by  that  member  under 
section  602  of  title  32  or  section  1002  of  title 
37,  is  considered  Inactive  duty  training. 
"I  2025.  AsEistance  in  obtaining  reemploy- 
ment 

•The  Secretary  of  I.Abor  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights, 
shall  render  aid  in  the  replacement  m  their 
former  poelthmK  of  {lerscins  who  have  SHtia- 
factorlly  completed  anv  period  of  active  duty 
in  the  Armed  Forces  or  the  Uru'ed  States  ^  r 
the  Public  Health  Service   Ic  rendering  such 


aid,  the  Secretary  shall  use  existing  Federal 
and    State   agencies   engaged   in   similar   cr 
related  activities  and  shall  utilize  the  as- 
sistance of  volunteers. 
"5  2026.  Prior  rights  for  reemployment 

"In  any  case  In  which  two  or  more  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  b3  restored  to  a  posi- 
tion uiider  the  provisions  cf  this  section  or 
of  any  other  law  relating  to  similar  reemploy- 
ment benefits  left  the  sjme  position  in  crder 
to  enter  the  Armed  FcrcM,  the  person  who 
left  such  position  first  shall  ha\e  the  prior 
right  to  be  restored  thereto,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  reemplojment  rights  of  the 
other  person  or  persons  to  be  restored." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapt3rs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  table  of  chapters  at  ite  beginning  of 
part  III  of  such  title  arc  each  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"43.  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights.. 2021." 

Sec.  404.  Section  9  of  tiie  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(a)"  after  the  section 
designation;  and 

(2)  repealing    subsections    (b)     through 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.   501.  Title  I.  II,  and  IV  of   this   Act 
shall   become   effective  on   the  first   day   of 
the   second    calendar   month    following    the 
month  In  which  enacted. 

Sec.  502.  The  provisions  of  title  IH  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  edu- 
cation and  readjustment  benefits  pro- 
vided the  veteran  of  our  Nation's  wars 
and  conflicts  need  review  and  modlflca- 
tion  to  assure  the  returning  service  per- 
sonnel that  we  are  ever  trying  to  assist 
them. 

Since  the  initial  inception  of  readjust- 
ment benefits  the  programs  have  been 
most  beneficial  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  programs  liave  more  than  paid 
for  themselves. 

During  the  last  year,  many  studies 
have  been  made  by  independent  and  Ind- 
eral agencies  showing  deficiencies  in  this 
area;  now  with  this  legislation  we  may 
proceed  with  hearings  early  In  the  sec- 
ond session  to  assure  each  and  every  one 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  views. 

When  the  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted and  we  review  aU  the  facts,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  provide  a  good  bill  for  all 
COTicemed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Senator 
Hartke.  in  ca<;pcnsorlng  the  GI  Bill  Edu- 
cation Amendments. 

The  GI  bill  has  proved  to  be  an  im- 
portant and  worthwhile  benefit  available 
for  the  American  veteran. 

Mr.  I*resldent.  there  has  been  much 
debate  as  to  whether  or  not  the  GI  bill 
at  present  offers  benefits  comparable  to 
those  received  by  our  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  Korea  I  aiiticjpate  that  Sen- 
ate hearin.,'?  in  the  spring  will  further 
explore  this  point,  and  t)eiie\e  that  this 
bill  offers  an  effective  vehicle  for  con- 
side*  ation  of  this  problem.  Further,  we 
will  ex'  lore  m  depth  the  various  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  GI  bil!  it.=  effec- 
tiveness and  or  its  ccntir.ued  usefulness. 

Mr  President,  the  Ameriran  xeleran 
deserves  our  naost  conscientious  efiorts  I 
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believe  that  the  final  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  will  reflect  this  concern. 


By  Mr  PERCY: 
S.  2785.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  enter 
into  multiyear  leases  through  use  of  the 
automatic  data  processing  fund  without 
obligating  the  total  anticipated  payments 
to  be  made  under  such  leases  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation that  I  offer  today  would  amend 
section  111  of  the  Federal  I>roperty  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  79 
Stat.  1127.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  759  >. 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (H>  which 
would  permit  the  Administrator  of  the 
Generad  Services  Administration  to  enter 
into  multiyear  leases  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  at  amounts  In  ex- 
cess of  what  is  available  in  the  fund,  pro- 
vided cash  balances  of  the  fund  are  mam- 
talned  In  such  amounts  as  are  necessary 
at  any  time  for  cash  disbursements  to 
be  made  therefrom. 

The  bill  was  recommended  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  a  report  to  the 
Congress  entitled  "Multiyear  Leasing  and 
Government-Wide  Purchasing  of  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  Equipment  and 
Results  in  Significant  Savings"  (B- 
1 15369  >  of  April  30.  1971.  After  reviewing 
the  entire  Government-wide  program  for 
acquiririg  automatic  data  processing 
equipment,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  found  that  nearly  all  of  the  $390 
million  spent  by  Government  agencies  to 
rent  ADP  equipment  in  fiscal  year  1969 
was  for  short-term  rentals — 1  year  or 
less — although  this  Is  generally  the  most 
costly  acquisition  method.  Inasmuch 
as  most  manufacturers  and  other  sup- 
pliers offer  discounts  under  multiyear 
leases,  and  most  Government-leased  ADP 
equipment  is  used  for  3  years  or  more. 
GAO  concluded  that  the  rental  of  ADP 
equipment  under  multiyear  leases  would 
not  only  save  the  Government  millions 
of  dollars  but  is  essential  to  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  Its  limited  Gover.iment  funds 
for  acquiring  ADP  equipment. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment stated  In  the  GAO  report  that — 
To  obtain  an  indication  of  pot«ntlal  sav- 
ings by  entering  into  multiyear  leases.  GAO 
compared  multiyear  rate*  olle-ed  by  manu- 
facturers and  other  suppliers  with  short- 
term  rental  rates  for  1.06«  systems  in  the 
Government's  Inyentory  In  June  1969.  In- 
cluded la  this  comparison  were  430  systenw 
for  which  multiyear  leases  were  legally  pos- 
sible and  838  for  which  they  were  not. 

FISCAL  YEAH  1»69  POTENTIAL  SAVINGS  (PtR  GAO  REPORT) 
III)  imDioin  of  dolUrsI 
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Section  111  of  the  Federal  Property 
Act.  which  the  proposed  bill  would 
amend,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Ad- 
mmistrator  in  subsection  ( A  >  to : 


Coordinate  and  provide  for  the  economic 
and  efficient  purchase,  leasing,  and  mainte- 
nance of  automatic  data  proceasing  equip- 
ment by  Federal  agencies. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today  would  pro- 
vide for  the  "economic  and  efficient" 
leasing  of  ADP  equipment. 

OSA  has  present  authority  to  enter 
Into  multiyear  leases.  Lease  payments 
come  not  from  smnual  appropriations 
but  from  a  revolving  fund  established  by 
section  UKc)  of  the  Property  Act.  How- 
ever, since  under  31  United  States  Code 
6651 A »  "No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  or  authorize  an 
expenditure — in  excess  of  the  amount 
available  therein,"  the  amount  payable 
for  the  entire  period  of  the  multiyear 
lease  would  have  to  be  obligated  from 
the  fund  at  the  time  of  contracting.  GAO 
recommended  that  either  the  revolving 
fund  appropriation  be  increased  or  G8A 
obtain  authority  which  would  not  require 
immediate  obligation  of  the  total  con- 
tract amount.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing 
would  follow  the  latter  course. 

This  bill  has  the  strong  support  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
General  Services  Administration.  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  give  It  its  earliest  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
the  GSA  letter  of  transmittal,  and  the 
GAO  report  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  let- 
ter and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
8.  2785 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
ill  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1049  (40  U  S  C.  759)  is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  subsection 
( h )  to  read  as  follows : 

"ih»  For  purposes  of  accounting,  multi- 
year  lease  contracts,  or  similar  contracts 
such  as  lease-purchase  contracts,  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  obligations  under  section  1311 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1958 
(31  US.C  200).  only  In  the  amounts  applica- 
ble during  each  year  for  that  year's  contract 
performance." 

LcTTEX  From  ths  Oenksal  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Da'txd  August  20.   1973 
Hon.  Sf»o  T.  Agntw. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  PatMDENT:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith,  for  referral  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, a  draft  of  legislation  "To  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  en- 
ter Into  multiyear  leases  through  use  of  the 
automatic  data  processing  fund  without 
obligating  the  total  anticipated  payments  to 
be  made  under  such  leases." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  sec- 
tion 111  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
Utratlve  Services  Act  of  1949,  79  SUt  1127. 
as  amended  (40  US  C  769) ,  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (h)  which  would  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  enter  into  multiyear  leases 
of  equipment  at  amounts  In  excess  of  what 
U  available  In  the  fund,  providing  cash  bal- 
ances of  the  fund  are  maintained  In  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  at  any  time  for 
caah  dlsbursemenu  to  b«  made   therefrom 

Proposed  legislation  of  this  nature  was 
reconunended  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice   in    a   Report    to    the   Congress   entitled 


•'Multiyear  Leasing  and  Government-Wide 
Purchaalng  of  Automatic  Data  Processing 
Equipment  Should  Result  in  Significant 
Savings  "  (B-116369)  of  April  30,  1971. 

After  review  of  the  Government-wide  pro- 
gram for  acquiring  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice found  that  nearly  ail  of  the  (390  million 
spent  by  the  Government  to  rent  ADP  equip- 
ment In  fiscal  year  1969  was  for  short-term 
rentals  (one  year  or  lees) .  although  this  Is 
generally  the  most  costly  acquisition  method. 
Inasmuch  as  most  manufacturers  and  other 
suppliers  offer  discounts  under  multiyear 
leases,  and  most  Government-leased  ADP 
equipment  Is  used  for  three  years  or  more. 
GAO  concluded  that  the  rental  of  equipment 
under  multiyear  leases  Is  essentlsU  to  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  limited  funds  for  acquiring 
ADP  equipment. 

GAO  found  the  Automatic  Data  Processing 
Fund  administered  by  GSA  to  bo  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  use  In  multiyear  leases  The 
proposed  legislation  would  authorize  GSA 
to  contract  on  a  multiyear  basis  without 
obligating  the  total  anticipated  payments  at 
the  time  of  entering  Into  the  leases.  The 
exercise  of  this  authority  by  GSA  would  be 
subject  to  the  flsceJ  and  policy  control  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  pur- 
suant to  section  111(g)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Act  and  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  OMB  policy  guidance  to  OSA  of 
May  4.  1966.  (as  amended)  contemplates  the 
maximum  possible  use  of  the  fund  for  the 
acquisition  of  ADPE  and  other  related  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  services  for  use  by  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

A  GAO  comparison  of  multiyear  versus 
short-term  rental  rates  for  1,066  systems  In 
the  Government's  Inventory  of  June  1969  In- 
dicated possible  savings  of  (70  million  under 
three-year  leases  and  $165  million  under  five- 
year  leases. 

No  expenditure  of  additional  Federal  funds 
would  be  required  by  enactment  of  the  bill, 
OSA  recommends  Its  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President, 
Sincerely. 

Arthitr  p.  Sampson, 

Administrator. 


B-1 16368 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  Is  our  report  entitled  "Multiyear  Leas- 
ing and  Government-wide  Purchasing  of 
Automatic  Data  Processing  Equipment 
Should  Result  In  Significant  Savings  '  Our 
review  was  made  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U  SC.  63) ,  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  (31 
use.  67). 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services;  and 
the  heads  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
State*. 

Multiyear  Leasing  and  Oovernmentwide 
PURCKASINO  or  Automatic  Data  Process- 
ing EUjuipment  Should  Result  in  Sicnit- 
kant  Savings,  B- 11 539. 

WHT     the     review     WAS     MADE 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has 
reviewed  the  Government-wide  program  for 
acquiring  automatic  daU  processing  (ADP) 
equipment  because: 
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There  Is  continuing  and  widespread  con- 
gressional Interest. 

The  Federal  Government,  largest  tiser  of 
ADP  equipment  in  the  worse,  has  increased 
Its  Inventory  of  computer  systems  from  631 
m  June  1960  to  5.277  In  Jun«  1970,  when  It 
owned  ADP  equipment  which  cost  $1.9  bil- 
lion and  rented  equipment  which  would  cost 
$1.2  billion  to  purchase. 

Expenditures  for  the  purchase  and  rental 
of  equipment  amounted  to  $560  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969  and  have  been  increasing  an- 
nually. 

The  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  89-306 
(Brooks  Bill),  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coordinated  Government-wide 
program  for  the  efficient  and  economical  ac- 
quisition of  general-purpose  ADP  equipment. 
The  law  made  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  responsible  for  fiscal  and 
policy  control  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA)  responsible  for  c^era- 
tlons.  To  assist  GSA  In  carrying  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities, the  law  directed  that  an  ADP 
P\md  be  established. 

riNDINGS     AND     CONCLUSIONS 

Multiyear  leases 

ADP  equipment  may  be  purchased,  rented 
for  short  terms  ( 1  year  or  less) .  or  leased  for 
terms  of  more  than  1  year  under  leases  re- 
ferred to  as  multiyear  leases. 

There  are  many  sources  for  acquiring  ADP 
equipment.  Including  system  manufacturers, 
peripheral  component  manufacturers,  and 
suppliers  who  do  no  manufacturing.  The 
Government  continues  to  obtain  most  of  Its 
equipment  from  system  manufacturers  un- 
der negotiated  contracts  through  either  pur- 
chases or  short-term  rentals.  Almost  aU  of 
the  $390  million  that  the  Government  spent 
to  rent  ADP  equipment  In  fiscal  year  1969 
was  for  short-term  rentals — generally  the 
most  costly  acquisition  method.  (See  p.  12.) 

Despite  the  wide  use  of  short-term  rentals, 
the  needs  for  equipment  tend  to  be  for  more 
than  1  year  Of  42  systems  rented  on  a  short- 
term  basis  and  returned  to  manufacturers  In 
1969,  29  had  been  rented  for  periods  of  at 
least  3  years.  (See  p.  14.) 

Most  manufacturers  offer  discounts  under 
multiyear  leases.  Suppliers  other  than  manu- 
facturers have  entered  the  same  market, 
making  comi>etltlon  possible.  (See  pp.  16 
and  19.) 

The  rental  of  equipment  under  multiyear 
leases,  as  an  alternative  to  short-term 
rentals,  has  become  essential  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  make  maximum  use  of  Its  limited 
funds  for  acquiring  ADP  equipment.  In 
GAO's  opinion,  multiyear  leasing  Is  a  more 
economical  alternative  than  short-term 
rentals  when  equipment  cannot  be  pur- 
chased. In  many  cases,  however,  agencies  are 
barred  by  law  from  entering  into  multiyear 
leases  because  equipment  acquisitions  must 
be  financed  from  1-year  funds  which  are 
available  only  during  a  specific  fiscal  year. 
(Seep.  21.) 

The  ADP  Fund  administered  by  GSA  ap- 
pears to  be  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  the 
Goverrunent  to  use  when  agencies  are  barred 
from  entering  Into  multiyear  leases.  Unless 
OSA  were  given  new  authority,  however, 
money  would  have  to  be  obligated  to  cover 
total  anticipated  payments  under  the  leases. 
Accordingly,  before  the  ADP  Fund  could  b« 
used  extensively  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
multiyear  leasing,  lu  capitalization  would 
have  to  be  Increased  substantially  or  GSA 
would  have  to  be  given  authority  to  contract 
on  a  multiyear  basis  without  obligating  the 
total  anticipated  payments  at  the  time  of 
entering  Into  the  leases.  (See  p.  26.) 

To  obtain  an  indication  of  potential  sav- 
ings by  entering  into  multiyear  leases,  GAO 
compared  multiyear  rates  offered  by  manu- 
facturers and  other  suppliers  with  short- 
term  rental  rates  for  1,066  systems  In  the 
Government's   Inventory   In   June    1969.   In- 


cluded In  this  comparison  were  430  systems 
for  which  multiyear  leases  were  legally  pos- 
sible and  636  for  which  they  were  not. 

The  comparison  indicated  that  the  rental 
costs  for  the  430  systems  might  be  reduced 
during  the  lease  periods  by  as  much  as  $16 
minion  under  3-year  leases  and  by  as  much 
as  $28  million  under  5-year  lea.ses.  For  the 
636  systems,  rental  costs  might  be  reduced 
during  the  lease  periods  by  as  much  as  $54 
million  under  3-year  leases  and  by  as  much 
as  $127  million  under  5-year  leases.  (See  p. 
24.) 

Government -wide  purchasing 

The  Government  Is  not  making  maximum 
use  of  Its  ADP  equipment  purchase  funds, 
primarily  because  agencies  continue  to  make 
purchase  decisions  on  the  basis  of  their  In- 
dividual funding  capabilities  and  needs.  Of 
$169  million  spent  by  the  Government  In 
fiscal  year  1969  for  ADP  equipment  pur- 
chases, $166  million  was  spent  by  individual 
agencies  and  $3  million  was  spent  by  GSA 
through  the  ADP  Fund.  Systematic  analysis 
were  not  made  to  determine  the  best  buys 
from  the  Government-wide  viewpoint.  (See 
p.  29.) 

If  the  ADP  Fund  Is  to  be  the  central  vehi- 
cle for  the  achievement  of  substantial  econ- 
omies through  the  development  of  the  co- 
ordinated purchase  program  Intended  by 
Public  Law  89-306,  the  fund's  capitalization 
will  have  to  be  Increased.  OMB  and  GSA 
should  present  to  the  Congress  plans  show- 
ing the  potential  reduction  in  costs  to  be 
derived  from  various  levels  of  spending 
through  the  ADP  Fund  for  equipment  pur- 
chases. It  could  be  shown  that  appropria- 
tions for  Increasing  the  ADP  Fund  would  be 
largely  offset  by  decreases  in  agencies'  fund- 
ing for  equipment  purchases. 

Also,  the  availability  of  equipment  from 
numerous  suppliers  makes  competition  pos- 
sible in  purchasing  equipment.  An  example 
of  savings  through  purchase  after  competi- 
tion was  the  action  taken  by  one  agency 
renting  two  ADP  systems.  It  requested  bids 
for  the  lease  or  purchase  of  similar  equip- 
ment. One  bid  was  received  from  the  manu- 
facturer and  three  from  suppliers  that  did  no 
manufacturing.  Analysis  of  the  bids  Indi- 
cated that  purchase  was  the  most  economical 
choice.  The  purchase  bids  from  the  three 
suppliers  were  lower  than  the  manufacturer's 
bid;  the  bid  that  was  accepted  was  $335,000 
(34  percent)  lower.  (See  p.  35.) 

recommendations  or  suggestions 

A    Government-wide    effort    Is    needed    to 
make   the   maximum   use   of  funds  for   ac- 
quiring ADP  equipment. 
Leasing 

GS.A  should : 

By  taking  a  more  active  role  in  contract- 
ing for  ADP  equipment,  make  sure  that 
multiyear  leases  are  used  to  the  extent  law- 
ful and  practicable. 

Require  agencies  to  submit  for  GSA  evalu- 
ation their  decisions  to  acquire  ADP  equip- 
ment under  short-term  rentals. 

ETnsure  that  competition  is  obtained  in  ac- 
quiring ADP  equipment  under  multiyear 
leases. 

Federal  departments  and  agencies  should 
make  sure  that : 

Maximum  practicable  use  Is  made  of  multi- 
year  leases. 

Competition  Is  obtained  in  acquiring  ADP 
eqviipment  under  multiyear  leases. 
Purchasing 

OMB  and  GSA  should :  * 

Request  additional  capital  for  the  ADP 
Fund  from  the  Congress,  presenting  specific 
plans  for  the  expendlttare  of  requested  funds 
and  describing  the  potential  economies  from 
various  levels  of  spending. 

Use  a  Governmer.t-wide,  best-buy  approach 
on  purchases.  The  analyses  to  Identify  best 
buys   should    include    consideration   of    (1) 


both  rented  equipment  and  planned  acquisi- 
tions and  (2)  potential  redistribution  of 
equipment. 

Consider  all  available  supply  sources  in 
purchasing  equipment  and  use  competition 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

AGENCY     ACTIONS    AND    UNRESOLVED    ISSUES 

Leasing 

GSA  said  that  It  had  sent  notices  to 
agencies  Informing  them  of  available  multi- 
year  lease  plans  and  that  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  agency  to  act  accordingly.  (See 
p.  27.) 

GAO's  review  Indicated  that  agencies  had 
not  often  acted  on  GSA's  notices.  (See  p.  24.) 
In  GAO's  view,  GSA's  responsibility  does  not 
end  with  the  Issuance  of  the  notices.  GAO 
believes  that  GSA  should  assume  a  more 
active  role  by  requiring  agencies  to  submit 
for  its  evaluation  their  decisions  to  acquire 
ADP  equipment  under  short-term  rentals. 
(See  p.  28.) 

Purchasing 

GSA  submitted  to  OMB  an  amendment  to 
Its  fiscal  year  1971  budget  requesting  $30 
million  to  Increase  the  ADP  F\ind.  The 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  which  In- 
cluded $20  million  for  the  ADP  Fund,  was 
enacted  in  January  1971.  (See  p,  30  )  That 
was  the  first  request  to  the  Congress  to  In- 
crease the  ADP  F\ind  since  an  Initial  $10 
million  was  appropriated  In  1967. 

GSA  agreed  that  a  coordinated  purchase 
program  Is  essential  if  the  Government  Is  to 
make  the  best  use  of  Its  ADP  purchase 
funds.  GSA  stated  that  the  Government's 
ADP  equipment  acquisition  could  be  made 
from  one  central  fund  with  all  agencies  re- 
quired to  use  the  fund 

OMB  agreed  that  the  ADP  Fund  has  not 
been  fully  developed  but  cited  Instances 
where  progress  has  been  made.  (See  pp.  49 
and  53  ) 

OMB  and  GSA  said  that  a  Government- 
wide,  best-buy  list  wotUd  be  prepared  for  the 
purchase  of  ADP  equipment.  (See  pp.  49  and 
55.)  These  agencies  cited  several  actions 
taken  or  planned  to  promote  supply  sources 
other  than  system  manufacturers — mainly 
peripheral  component  manufacturers.  (See 
pp.  49  and  53.) 

MATTERS   FOR   CONSIDEBATION   BY   THE  CONGRESS 

In  many  instances  the  Government  cannot 
take  advantage  of  substantial  savings  avail- 
able through  multiyear  leasu.g  of  ADP  equip- 
ment. The  Congress  may  wi.sh.  the.-efore,  to 
consider  legislation  authorizing  GSA.  through 
the  ADP  Fund,  to  contract  on  a  multiyear 
basis  without  the  necessity  of  obligating  the 
total  anticipated  payments  at  the  time  of 
entering  Into  the  leases. 

Use  of  the  ADP  Fund  for  multiyear  leasing 
would  not  disturb  agencies'  traditional  finan- 
cial patterns  GSA  could  enter  into  multiyear 
leases.  The  ADP  Fund  would  then  be  obli- 
gated for  payments,  at  multiyear  leasing 
rates,  for  l-year  periods  Agencies  would.  In 
turn,  lease  the  equipment  from  GSA  and 
reimburse  the  ADP  Fund  from  their  1-year 
funds  but  still  receive  the  multiyear  leasing 
discounts. 


By    Mr.    Ptrcy    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Gravel.  Mr  HrJcrHREY.  Mr  Mc- 
Gee.  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr   Pastore.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and 

Mr,  Young  ■  : 
S.  2786.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  Stales  Code,  to  increase 
from  36  to  48  months  the  maximum  pe- 
riod of  educational  Ei&sistance  to  which 
an  eligible  veteran  may  become  eni;lled 
imder  such  chapter,  and  to  ext,end  from 
8  to  15  years  the  period  within  which  an 
eligible  veteran  must  complete  Ins  pro- 
gram of  education  -under  such  chapter 
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after  his  discharge  from  military  service. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
reintrodiKln^  a  bill  to  extend  the  maxi- 
mum penod  ol  entitlement  for  eligible 
veterans  to  take  advantage  of  the  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  GI  bin.  This  bill  in- 
creases both  the  mavimiim  length  of 
tLne  allowed  for  school  attendance  and 
the  amount  of  time  during  which  a  vet- 
eran can  expend  his  full  entitlement. 
Among  our  colleagues  who  have  joined 
in  cosponsorlng  this  bill  are  Senators 
Gravel.  Hltcphbey.  McGcc,  Mondale, 
Moss.  Pastorx.  Ribicoff.  and  Young. 

Under  present  law.  entitlement  to  vet- 
erans' educational  benefits  is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  1 '  j  months  of  school  for 
each  month  of  active  duty  where  sucii 
duty  extended  beyond  180  days.  but.  with 
certain  exceptions.  Is  limited  to  36 
months.  My  bill  would  retain  the  1'^- 
month  formula  for  computmg  entitle- 
ment, but  would  raise  the  36-month  limi- 
tation to  48  months.  Thus,  the  draftee 
who  served  in  the  Army  or  Manne  Corps 
for  2  years  would  still  be  entitled  to  only 
36  months  of  education  assLstance.  while 
those  serving  32  months  or  longer  could 
receive  benefits  for  a  maxlmimi  of  48 
months. 

Ending  the  36-month  limitation  can 
ease  the  burden  on  those  veterans  who 
must  work  to  meet  the  constantly  ris- 
ing costs  of  living  and  education.  Even 
with  the  Increased  benefits  provided  by 
the  Vietnam -Era  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1972.  many  veter- 
ans are  forced  to  reduce  their  total  num- 
ber of  academic  hours  per  session  in  or- 
der to  earn  enough  in  an  outside  job 
to  meet  all  their  expenses  Currently  a 
veteran  can  receive  the  full  allowance  If 
he  carries  a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours 
per  quarter  or  semester  If  an  Individual 
is  enrolled  under  the  semester  system 
and  takes  12  hours  per  semester  for  4 
years,  he  accumulates  96  credit  hours. 
This  is  at  least  24  hours,  or  foiu--flfths 
of  a  year,  short  of  the  required  120  credit 
hours  needed  to  graduate.  The  schools 
which  operate  on  the  quarter  system 
have  set  180  hours  as  the  minimum  num- 
ber necessary  for  graduation  The  stu- 
dent who  takes  4  years  of  the  minimum 
requirement  for  full-time  status  will  ac- 
cumulate 144  credit  hours,  or  38  short 
of  the   180  necessary  for  graduation. 

Because  of  the  ed\ication  deferment 
granted  durmg  the  Vietnam  era,  a  priv- 
ilege not  granted  during  World  War  II. 
the  Vietnam  conflict  affected  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  men  whose  eco- 
nomic or  social  circumstances  prohibited 
continuance  of  their  education  Over  17 
percent  of  the  Vietnam  era  veterans  did 
not  complete  high  school,  certainly  an 
easing  of  the  pressure  Imposed  by  the  36- 
month  Umitation  will  encourage  a  great- 
er number  of  these  men  to  face  the  .<fpe- 
ctal  challenge  of  pursuing  a  higher  edu- 
cation with  the  aim  of  bettering  their 
prospects  for  the  future 

Extending  the  36-month  limitation 
can  also  allow  for  changes  tn  course 
studies,  which  seem  virtually  prohibited 
under  the  limitation.  Many  veterans  find 
that  theh"  ortghial  selection  of  a  course 
major  was  based  on  Inadequate  consid- 


erations. Any  change  hi  a  major  field 
will  require  additional  hours  to  earn  the 
desired  degree. 

An  extension  of  the  limit  will  also  allow 
the  possibility  of  graduate  work  which 
can  enhance  employment  opportunities. 
In  relation  to  initial  job  procurement  and 
earning  potential.  It  Is  also  apparent  that 
a  master's  degree  today  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1950. 

Finally,  some  veterans  need  more  time 
than  others  to  adjust  to  civilian  society 
and  the  academic  environment.  Familiar 
modes  of  cuniculums  and  study  have  un- 
dergone changes  in  recent  years.  These 
problems  are  aggravated  by  grade  per- 
formance pressures  and  the  necessity  of 
employment  which  face  almost  all  of 
our  veterans.  An  Increase  in  the  length 
of  entitlement  for  those  who  have  earned 
it  based  on  their  time  in  the  service  can 
help  reduce  these  pressures.  Congress, 
and  the  taxpayer  In  turn,  will  only  benefit 
from  a  better  educated  and  more  finan- 
claUy  stable  veteran.  Indeed,  there  are 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  earned 
their  degress  as  a  result  of  the  GI  bill. 

Present  law  provides  that  the  veteran 
has  a  period  of  8  years  from  the  date  of 
discharge  in  which  to  complete  his  or  her 
education.  Any  allowance  not  used  in 
this  8-year  period  ts  forfeited.  This  bill 
provides  that  this  period  of  eligibility 
for  complete  use  of  the  maximum  48- 
month  educational  allowance  be  extend- 
ed to  15  years. 

Whoi  Congress  Initially  imposed  this 
8-year  limitation  for  using  GI  educa- 
tional benefits,  the  intent  was  to  en- 
courage the  recently  discharged  veteran 
to  enroll  in  school  promptly  and  to  com- 
plete his  education  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
we  are  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
today's  veterans,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  there  are  problenvs  they  encounter 
which  are  not  at  all  helped  by  the  pres- 
sures of  the  present  time  limitations.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  fliuincial 
problems  experienced  by  this  group  of 
veterans.  Some  veterans  are  financially 
unable  to  enroll  soon  after  discharge, 
much  less  try  to  meet  minimum  course 
requirements  of  the  GI  bill.  Others  who 
do  enroll  soon  after  discharge  are  forced 
to  drop  out  of  school  to  support  their 
famihes  or  to  earn  money  to  supplement 
the  GI  bill  allowance.  Others  simply  do 
not  realize  the  value  of  an  education  un- 
til it  is  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits. 

In  1971  the  Veterans'  Administration 
developed  a  profile  based  on  an  extensive 
survey  made  of  all  VA  health  care  facili- 
ties in  late  1970  by  the  Vietnam-Era  Vet- 
erans Committee  of  the  VA  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Among  the 
characteristics  identified  b3  making  a 
larger  proportion  of  today's  veterans  dif- 
ferent from  their  predecessors  is  an  ab- 
sence of  direction  or  goals.  This  often 
manifests  itself  In  a  delay  in  making 
decisions  on   further  education. 

Today's  benefits  should  meet  today's 
needs,  and  we  still  have  a  way  to  go  be- 
fore we  have  f  ulAUed  what  the  President 
has  called  a  'profotmd  cominitment "  to 
oar  veterans. 

No  greater  assistance  can  be  given  to 
the  veteran  than  to  enable  him  to  earn 
a  good  living.  There  are  some  who  assert 


that  the  cost  of  this  assistance  Is  too 
high.  To  these  people  I  would  point  out 
that  GI  educational  benefits  are  not  a 
handout;  rather,  they  are  an  investment. 
one  of  the  soundest  investments  made 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Indeed,  in 
an  article  entitled  "A  Qiiarter-Century 
of  the  GI  Bill. "  Adminsitrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Donald  E.  Johnson  cited  sta- 
tistical data  suggesting  that  the  costs  of 
the  GI  bill  will  be  repaid  as  much  as 
eight  times  over  by  the  college-educated 
veteran  in  the  form  of  additional  in- 
come taxes  over  and  above  what  he  could 
have  paid  if  he  possessed  only  a  high 
school  diploma. 

The  Increase  from  36  to  48  months  for 
those  who  have  earned  it.  and  the  ex- 
tension for  eligibihty  from  8  to  15  years, 
will  not  induce  veterans  to  abuse  their 
privileges,  but  it  will  encourage  them  to 
take  advantage  of  their  rights.  More- 
over, I  want  these  men  and  women  to 
know  that  I  am  grateful,  and  the  Nation 
is  grateful,  to  those  who  have  borne  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  an  unpopular  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lo^^nng  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3786 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThAt  sec- 
tion 1601(0  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  bj  strlJclng  out  "tblrty-sU 
montha"  and  laserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "loi- 
ty-etgbt  months". 

BMC.  a  (a)  Section  iee3(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "eight  yean"  and  inserting  tn  Ueu  there- 
of "fifteen  year*". 

lb)  Section  1662(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "8-year"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "15-year". 

(c)  Section  1063 (c)  of  such  title  ts  amend- 
ed by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "8-year"  In  the  flrat  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "15-year"; 
and 

(2\  striking  out  "eight-year"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fif- 
teen-year". 


By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  2787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  tax 
treatment  of  gains  and  losses  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

QAAOUATES  CAPriAI.  CAINB  TAX 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  designed  to 
make  available  the  capital  needed  to 
help  solve  the  energy  crisis,  to  achieve 
our  environmental  goals,  and  to  create 
new,  more  productive  jobs  for  Americans 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  graduated 
capital  gains  tax  based  on  the  holding 
period  of  assets,  and  it  would  increase 
the  deduction  for  capital  losses. 

A  graduated  scale  of  capital  gains  tax- 
ation could  imlcash  an  estimated  $200 
billion  now  locked  into  position. 

This  capital  could  be  put  to  work  to 
develop  our  national  resources  and  our 
technology  to  achieve  the  self-suflBciency 
In  energy  that  we  can  and  must  have. 

This  capital  coukJ  be  used  to  help  meet 
the  $300  billion  expenditure  which  will 
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have  to  be  made  during  the  next  decade 
to  cleanse  the  environment. 

This  capital  could  be  used  to  help  pro- 
vide the  estimated  $25  billion  per  year 
needed  to  create  the  W^  million  jobs  we 
must  have  each  year  for  our  expanding 
population. 

Many  of  our  industries,  including  steel 
which  is  basic  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion, have  urgent  needs  for  capital.  And 
it  is  not  only  big  business  that  needs 
capital — but  millions  of  small  business- 
men also  are  desperately  in  need  of 
capital. 

Prophets  of  doom  have  declared  that 
the  United  States  has  passed  its  pinnacle, 
that  the  golden  age  is  over.  Catastrophic 
events  which  have  overtaken  us  during 
this  past  year  would  seem  to  lend  cre- 
dence to  this  view.  And  I  would  agree  with 
this  view,  but  only  if  we  allow  it  to  hap- 
pen. Shortsighted  Government  policies 
killed  off  the  Incentives  needed  to  meet 
our  national  energy  needs  and  thus  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  on  the  current 
energy  crisis.  Likewise,  If  we  continue  our 
recent  regressive  policy  concerning  the 
capital  gains  taxation,  we  will  most  cer- 
tainly strangle  our  economy. 

The  system  I  am  proposing  would  en- 
covu"age  those  who  have  been  locked  in — 
they  are  reluctant  to  pay  the  high  capi- 
tal gains  tax — to  sell  their  long-held  as- 
sets. This  would  produce  the  capital 
which  our  economic  system  needs  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  1970'6  and 
1980's.  In  addition,  by  increasing  the  de- 
duction for  capital  losses,  we  would 
further  encourage  the  formation  of  capi- 
tal to  finance  some  of  the  risky  enter- 
prises which  we  must  imdertake  to  solve 
our  energy,  environmental,  and  economic 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  I  have  emphasized 
the  benefit  to  society  that  this  proposal 
would  bring.  It  also  is  important  to  note 
that  this  bill  would  put  an  end  to  an  un- 
fair system  by  which  taxes  are  assessed 
on  capital  gains  which  frequently  simply 
reflect  Inflation  with  little  or  no  actual 
gain. 

The  goal  of  our  tax  system  Is  to  pro- 
vide equity  and  be  conducive  to  the  stable 
growth  of  our  economy  and  the  long- 
range  Improvement  of  our  position  in 
world  markets.  This  is  not  the  case  to- 
day due  to  the  steady  erosion  of  the  capi- 
tal gains  base  In  addition  to  increases  in 
the  effective  tax  rate  on  long-term  capi- 
tal gains. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1969  made  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  tax  in  the  low-  and 
middle-Income  groups.  Unfortunately, 
the  act  significantly  eroded  the  relatively 
favorable  tax  treatment  provided  for 
long-term  gains  on  disposition  of  prop- 
erty as  contrasted  with  ordinary  Income. 

My  bill  would  tax  relatively  short-term 
gains  at  present  rates  and  relatively 
long-term  gains  at  lower  rates  than  at 
present.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  If  an  Individual's  capital  losses 
exceed  his  capital  gains,  he  can  deduct 


up  to  $4,000  against  his  ordinary  Income 
each  year. 

The  graduated  scale  method  of  taxing 
capital  gains  and  losses  measures  the 
gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  of  property  by 
an  individual  according  to  the  length  of 
time  he  has  held  the  property.  The  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  the  recognized  gain 
or  loss  will  be  taken  into  account  for  tax 
purposes:  100  percent  if  the  capital  asset 
has  been  held  for  not  more  than  3 
months;  50  percent  if  the  capital  asset 
has  been  held  for  more  than  3  months 
but  not  more  than  1  year;  40  percent  if 
the  capital  asset  has  been  held  more  than 
1  year  but  not  more  than  5  years;  30  per- 
cent if  the  capital  asset  has  been  held 
more  than  5  years  but  not  more  than  10 
years;  20  percent  If  the  capital  asset  has 
been  held  more  than  10  years  but  not 
more  than  15  years;  15  percent  if  the 
capital  asset  has  been  held  more  than  15 
years  but  not  more  than  20  years;  and 
10  percent  if  the  capital  asset  has  been 
held  more  than  20  years. 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
Individuals  could  deduct  against  ordi- 
nary income  up  to  $1,000  of  the  net  long- 
term  losses  in  excess  of  short-term  capi- 
tal gains.  The  Tax  Flefonn  Act  pronded 
that  only  50  percent  of  net  long-term 
capital  losses  in  excess  of  net  short-term 
capital  gains  may  be  deducted  from  ordi- 
nary Income.  The  $1,000  limitation  on 
the  amoimt  of  capital  losses  which  may 
be  deducted  from  ordinary  income  con- 
tinues to  apply.  However,  $2,000  of  long- 
term  capital  losses  are  required  to  offset 
the  $1,000  of  ordinary  income. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  encourage 
Investment,  this  bill  provides  that  Indi- 
viduals may  deduct  against  ordinary  in- 
come up  to  $4,000  of  the  net  long-term 
losses  in  excess  of  short-term  capital 
gains. 

Mr.  President,  a  graduated  capital 
gains  tax  would  partially  recognize  the 
inflationary  portion  of  capital  gain.  One 
of  the  principle  reasons  for  a  tax  dif- 
ferential attributable  to  long-term  capi- 
tal gains  is  the  recognition  that  such 
gains  are  not  economic  gains,  but  are  the 
result  of  inflationary  price  level  adjust- 
ments. In  the  past  25  years  the  Standard 
&  Poor's  Index  of  Common  Stocks  has 
risen  about  685  percent.  Well  over  one- 
half  of  that  represented  inflation  alone. 
A  taxing  system  that  ignores  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  substantial  decrease 
in  that  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
creates  serious  hardships  and  inequities. 

At  the  outset  I  listed  some  of  the 
problems  facing  this  Nation  which  can- 
not be  solved  without  an  expansion  of 
capital. 

Even  without  the  energy  crisis  we  were 
faced  with  forecasts  that  the  Nation  was 
headed  for  an  economic  slow-down 
meaning  an  increase  in  unemployment. 
Now,  with  the  energy  crisis  threat<^ning, 
unemplojTnent  estimates  of  8  to  14  per. 
cent  are  being  mentioned  We  need  more 
capital  to  avert  such  economic  conditions 


and  to  provide  the  means  to  meet  our 
energy  needs. 

Private  investment  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  In  maJcing  our  econ- 
omy grow.  It  is  estimated  that  $20,000 
capital  is  required  to  create  one  new 
manufacturing  job  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
amount  of  new  investment  which  has 
been  occurring  in  our  country  has  been 
declining  in  relation  to  GNP  while  that 
of  our  competitors  has  climbed  sharply. 
For  example,  in  1970,  the  amount  of  net 
domestic  investment  as  a  percent  of 
GNP  for  the  United  States  was  6.2  per- 
cent; Japan,  21.6  percent;  and  Germany, 
15.7  percent. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  our  declining 
rate  of  capital  investment  is  lack  of  tax 
incentives.  Our  income  tax  has  a  built 
in  bias  against  formations  of  capital,  be- 
cause it  taxes  both  the  income  from 
which  the  savings  came  and  again  taxes 
the  Income  from  these  savings.  Of  the 
major  industrial  countries  of  the  world, 
only  the  United  Kingdom  taxes  capital 
gains  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  United 
States.  For  example,  Japan  only  taxes 
capital  transfers  exceeding  50  transac- 
tions a  year;  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France  have  no  capital  gains  tax. 

In  testimony  presented  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  it  was  estimated  that 
in  1966  there  was  $233  billion  of  unreal- 
ized capital  gains  in  equities  and  that  90 
percent  of  these  assets  had  been  held 
for  more  than  7  years.  Ln  addition,  there 
are  even  greater  holdings  in  locked-in 
real  estate,  mineral  resources,  and  other 
assets.  A  graduated  capital  gains  tax 
would  provide  a  surge  of  immediate  ac- 
tivity after  which  there  would  be  a  surge 
of  tax  revenue  with  the  volume  of  sales 
more  than  offsetting  the  reduction  in 
tax  rates  on  long-t^rm  holdings.  For 
every  billion  dollars  of  gains  unlocked, 
we  could  realize  as  much  as  $200  million 
in  new  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset,  a  gradu- 
ated capital  gains  tax  might  defer  the 
sale  of  short-term  holdings  beyond  1 
year.  Nevertheless,  the  sale  of  presently 
frozen  long-term  investments  would 
greatly  increase,  both  immediately  and 
over  the  years,  as  existing  investments 
moved  int^  the  longer  term  categories. 
The  Finance  Committee  has  received 
testimony  that  institutional  Investors — 
trust  departments  of  large  banks,  in.-^ur- 
ance  companies,  mutual  funds,  pension 
fimds.  large  endowment  funds,  founda- 
tions— today  dominate  market  transac- 
tions, accounting  for  over  70  percent  of 
the  dollar  value  of  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change trading,  compared  with  35  per- 
cent in  1963.  The  leading  m.-^titutional 
investors  have  concentrated  36  percent 
of  their  holdings — $1,160  billion— dispro- 
portionately m  stocks  having  the  highest 
market  value  Individual  investors  are 
disproportionately  concentrated  in  the 
small  companies. 
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A3  a  rMult.  stock  prices  u  measured  by 
key  unweighted  Indexes  are  off  50  per- 
cent from  their  IMS  peak.  Thua.  tbere 
has  been  created  a  two- tier"  market 
which  rewards  a  few  companies  lavishly. 
Because  they  au-e  lastitutioaal  favorites, 
they  are  free  to  tap  the  market  for  addi- 
tional equity  financing,  to  use  their  stock 
for  acquisitions,  and  to  reward  key  peo- 
ple with  valuable  stock  options.  It  penal- 
izes a  great  many  compemles — shutting 
the  door  to  additional  equity  financing 
and  making  stock  options  relatively 
worthless.  Because  there  is  market  inter- 
est in  only  a  relative  handful  of  stocks, 
newer,  smaller  companies  are  finding  It 
increasmgly  difficult  to  go  to  the  public 
at  aU. 

Mr.  President,  our  current  system  of 
taxing  capital  transactions  Is  partially 
to  blame  for  this  situation.  A  system  that 
depnves  the  investor  of  a  substantial  part 
oX  capital  gains  built  up  over  the  years 
has  discouraged  the  average  individual 
Investor 

This  bill  is  necessary  to  encourage  risk 
taking  and  provide  the  incentives  to 
prompt  new  capital  formations  for  the 
benefit  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  this  first 
step  toward  tax  reform  to  provide  risk 
taking  Incentives  and  the  supply  of  es- 
sential venture  capital.  If  not.  invest- 
ments in  modem  plant  and  equipment 
and  in  new  technologies  will  diminish. 
The  mobUity  of  capital  assets — which  is 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a  dynamic 
economy  will  be  impeded.  I  send  this  bill 
to  the  desk  and  request  that  It  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8  37«7 
Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Keirreitentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confress  assembled.  That  t») 
par«gr»pbs  (i)  and  (2)  of  Mcuon  1222  oT 
tli«  Internal  Revenue  Code  oX  1954  (relating 
to  other  terms  relating  to  capital  gains  and 
losses)  are  each  amended  by  strUilng  out  "S 
months"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "90 
days". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  sectkon  (relat- 
ing to  long-term  capital  gain)  U  amended 
to  read  aa  follows : 

"13)  LoNC-THtic  CAKTAL  CAtN — The  term 
long-term  capital  gain"  means  the  percent- 
age, determined  under  the  following  table. 
of  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  ot  a  capi- 
tal MMt  bald  (or  more  ttiaa  00  daya.  to  the 
extent  that  sach  gain  is  taken  into  account 
In  computing  gross  Inconve. 

The  percent- 
•Tf  the  asset  was  held  for —  age  1»^ 

More  than  90  days,  but  leas  than  9M 

days   —  -  SO 

More  than  366  days,  but  !«•■  than  60 

months  and  a  day 40 

llore  than  60  months,  bat  laaa  than 

120  months  and  a  day 30 

More  than  120  montlis.  b\rt  leaa  than 

180  months  and  a  day 30 

More  than  180  months,  but  iMi  than 

340  months  and  a  day._^,^.. ._  15 

Mora  than  340  months .  10,". 


(e)  Paragraph  {*}  ot  such  section  (relat- 
ing to  long-term  capital  loss)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  Long-term  capital  loae. — The  term 
long-term  capital  loss'  means  the  percenta^, 
determined  under  the  following  table,  of  the 
loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset  held  for  more  than  00  days,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  loss  Is  taken  Into  account  In 
computing  taxable  Income. 

The  percent- 
"If  the  asset  was  held  for —  age  Is — 

More   than   00   days,  but   less   than 

366  days 50 

More   than   365  days,  but  leas  than 

00  months  and  a  day.. 40 

More  than  60  months,  but  leas  than 

130  months  and  a  day 30 

More  tlian  130  months,  but  less  than 

180  months  and  a  day _.  30 

More  than  180  months,  but  less  than 

340  months  and  a  day 16 

More  than  240  months iO.". 

(d)(1)  Section  1311(b)(1)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  capital  looaes  of  individuals)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  In  Qeneral. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer, other  than  a  corporation,  losses  from 
sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  shall  be 
allowed  only  to  the  extent  of  the  gains  from 
such  sales  or  exchanges  plus  (if  such  losses 
exceed  such  gains  i  the  taxable  mcome  of  the 
taxpayer  or  M.OOO.  whichever  Is  smaller". 

(3)  Section  1311(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (3)  and  by  redesignating 
paragraph  1 3 1  as  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(e)il)  The  following  sections  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  each  amend- 
ed by  strlltlng  out  "8  months"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "90 
days":  ia6(d)  (1)(B).  341(a).  S43(a).  403(a) 
(3).  403(a)(3),  682(c)(3),  684(c)(1),  643 
(c)  (3)  and  (4),  7Qa(a)(l)  and  (3).  863(b) 
(3)(B),  863(b)(4)(B),  867(b)(3)(B).  1231 
la).  1232(a)(3)  (A)  and  (B).  1333(b),  (d), 
and  (e)  (4)  (A)  (I).  1234(c)  (1).  1335(a),  1340, 
1347(1).  and  1348(b). 

(3)  The  caption  of  section  1247(1)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "6  Months" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "90  Days '. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  In 
any  event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlyea  a  draft  of  any  technk-aj 
and  cunlormlng  changes  In  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1854  which  are  necessary  to  re- 
flect throughout  such  Code  the  changes  In 
the  suhetantlTe  provisions  of  law  ooade  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  afUr  December  31,  1974. 


By   Mr.    BENTSEN    'for   himself. 
Mr.  HtTMPHREY.  Mr.  Aixkh.  and 
Mr   OoLDWATsD  : 
S  J  Res   178  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  Memorial  Grove  on  the 
Potomac.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdmlnlstratloD. 

LTNDON    BAINES    JOHNSON     MEMORIAL     GSOVS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  introduce  today  a  Joint 
resolution  tliat  would  permit  tlie  Secre- 
'..i  .  ;  •!:•»  Interior  to  cooperate  in  the 
<^irt;  i;-.'i:iienl  Of  a  memorial  grove  to 
PreeUteDi  Lj-ndon  B  Johnson  In  the  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  Park  on  the  Potomac. 


Joining  me  In  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
are  Senators  Huio»H«rr.  Aiken,  and 
OoLDWATEa,  and  I  know  that  their  sup- 
port will  enhance  the  possibility  of 
speedy  consideration  of  this  proposal  and 
will  greatly  please  the  family  of  the 
late  President. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson  had 
his  bedrock  In  Texas,  but  a  great  deal  of 
his  life  was  spent  here  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  His  work  here  spanned 
more  than  a  generation  and  he  left  his 
mark  on  the  Institutions  of  our  Govern- 
ment, particularly  this  body  which  he 
loved  so  well. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  proposing 
would  not  cost  the  public  a  cent  but  it 
will  give  to  the  people  a  living  memorial 
to  a  man  who  shared  so  much  of  their 
lives  through  his  public  work.  It  would 
be  another  addition  to  the  beautiflca- 
tion  of  the  National  Capital  which  was 
of  such  concern  to  his  wife  and  which 
had  his  full  support.  The  Johnson  Mem- 
orial Grove  would  be  located  In  the  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  Park  which  borders  the 
Potomac  River  and  which  offers  a  scenic 
view  of  the  city.  Plans  for  the  grove  call 
for  an  elevated  wea  in  the  center  of  the 
grove  perhaps  containing  a  statue  or 
other  memorial  to  the  President  and  en- 
compassed by  a  grove  of  trees  which  will 
provide  a  perfect  natural  setting  for  this 
simple  tribute  to  our  former  President. 

This  project  has  been  approved  by  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  will,  no  doubt,  bear  the 
tasteful  Influence  of  her  personal  in- 
volvement. The  friends  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent are  all  in  accord  in  this  proposed 
tribute  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  with  dispatch  to  clear  the  way  for 
this  living  memorial  to  a  man  who  gave 
us  all  so  much 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
m.  issa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jacksom,  the 

Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA>  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  6. 
1283.  to  establish  a  national  program  for 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
iton  in  fuels  and  energy  and  for  the  co- 
ordination and  financial  supplementa- 
tion of  Federal  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment; to  establish  development  cor- 
porations to  demonstrate  technologies 
for  shale  oil  development,  coal  gasifica- 
tion development,  advanced  power  cycle 
development,  geothermal  .steam  develop- 
ment, and  coal  liquefaction  development 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  mineral  resources 
of  the  public  lands  available  for  said  de- 
velopment corporations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  3ise 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bybd 
(for  Mr  Eastland*  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2150.  to  amend 
Public  Law  92-181  i85  SUt.  383)  relat- 
ing to  credit  eligibility  for  public  utility 
cooperatives  serving  producers  of  food. 
fiber,  and  other  agricultural  products. 


6.    2S«S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr  Curtis  > ,  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  iMr.  Mathias 
and  Mr  Beali  ' .  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr  HtTiDLESTON  • ,  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2596,  to  provide  re- 
lief to  units  of  local  government  from  lia- 
bility for  repayment  of  excessive  pay- 
ments made  due  to  an  error  by  the  United 
States  under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

8.    2760 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr.  Gurnet  > ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) were  added  as  cospKjnsors  of  S. 
2760  to  amend  the  Small  Ba-^iness  Act 
to  provide  for  loans  to  small  business 
concerns  adversely  affected  by  the  energy 
shortage. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 59— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  THE 
COMPILATION  ENTITLED  "DIS- 
CLOSURE OF  CORPORATE  OWN- 
ERSHIP" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MusKiE*  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution: 

S.  CON,  Res.  59 
Resolved  hy  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  compila- 
tion entitled  "Disclosure  of  Corporate  Own- 
ership", prepared  by  the  Subcommittees  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Budgeting. 
Management  and  Expenditures,  of  ttie  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
be  printed  with  illustrations  as  a  Senate 
document;  and  that  there  be  printed  five 
thousand  (5.000)  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  that  Committee. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  213 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  two  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  committee  print  of  the 
current  Congress  entitled  "National  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Standards  Act  of  1973 
(S.  2006)". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  211— SUB- 
MISSION OP  A  RESOLUTION  EX- 
PRESSING THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATK  wrr}{  RESPECT  TO  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  WORLD 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  AND  CON- 
VENING OF  A  WORLD  ENERGY 
CONFERENCE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

(The  remarks  Senator  Kennedy  made 
when  he  submitted  the  resolution,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  resolution, 
appear  earlier  in  the  Record.; 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  212— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAI.  COPIES  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  E.NTTTLED 
"NATION.AL  WORKERS  COMPEN- 
SATION ST.ANDAHDS  ACT  OF 
1973  iS,  2008    " 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admit listration.) 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  774 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  the  bill  S.  2182,  the  Housing 
Act  of  1973,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  its  text  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Amendment  774 

On  page  132.  beginning  with  line  20.  strike 
out  all  through  page  138,  line  2,  and  insert 
in  J  leu  thereof  the  foUovrtng: 

"low-incomx  housing  in  private 
accommodations" 
Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  form  of  low-income  housing  which  will  aid 
in  assuring  a  decent  place  to  live  for  every 
citizen,  which  will  take  full  advantage  of 
vacancies  In  the  private  housing  market,  and 
which  will  provide  economically  Integrated 
housing,  each  public  housing  agency  or  the 
Secretary,  may  provide  housing  for  low-in- 
come families  In  the  form  of  low-income 
bousing  in  private  accommodations  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  locality  unless  the  governing 
body  of  the  locality  has  by  resolution  ap- 
proved the  application  of  such  provisions  to 
such  locality,  except  where  a  public  housing 
agency  Is  empowered  by  State  law  to  carry 
out  activities  permitted  under  this  section 
without  local  approval. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  this  section  It  Is  In- 
tended to  vest  In  public  housing  agencies 
the  maximum  amount  of  responsibility  In  ad- 
ministration of  this  p-ogram,  including  re- 
sponsibility for  lJ-;e  establishment  of  rents 
and  eligibility  requirements  in  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Set retary  In 
areas  where  no  public  housing  agency  exists 
or  where  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
public  housing  agency  Is  unable  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  assume  the  respon- 
Eibllltles  which  would  ordinarily  be  a.ssigned 
to  a  public  housing  agency  under  this  sectloa 

(4)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "low- 
Income  bousing  in  private  arccmmodations" 
means  dwelling  units,  leased  from  an  owner 
(including  an  owner  occupant  i,  which  pro- 
vide decent,  safe,  and  .sanitary  dwelling  ac- 
commodations and  which  may  Include  re- 
lated facilities,  and  the  term  ■owner  '  means 
any  person  or  entity  having  the  legal  right 
to  lease  or  sublea.se  property  contAining  one 
or  more  dwelling  units  as  described  in  this 
section. 

(5)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "low- 
income  family"  means  any  family  which  has 
been  certified  to  have  annual  Income  which 
is  not  more  than  four  times  the  annual  fair 
market  rental  as  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  by  a  public  housing  agency  in  ac- 


cordance with  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  private  housing  in  the  housing 
area  for  a  dwelling  unit  suitable  in  size  to 
the  housing  needs  of  such  famUy. 

(6)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "very 
low  income  family"  means  any  family  whose 
incomes  do  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
median  income  for  the  area,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  with  adjustments  for  small- 
er and  larger  families.  At  least  26  per  centum 
of  the  families  assisted  under  tRls  section 
shall  be  very  low-income  families. 

(7)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  at  pe- 
riodic intervals,  to  determine  In  the  varlouft 
housing  areas  the  market  rental  required  to 
obtain  private  existing  and  newly  construct- 
ed rental  housing  and,  on  the  basis  of  such 
determination,  the  Secretary  or  a  public 
housing  agency  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
for  each  housing  area  In  which  the  program 
authorized  by  this  section  operates,  a  fair 
market  rental  (including  utilities  and  all 
maintenance  and  mantigement  services)  for 
units  by  bedroom  size  for  low-Income  hous- 
ing In  private  accommodations. 

(b)  Elach  public  housing  agency,  by  noti- 
fications to  the  owners  of  housing  suitable 
for  use  as  low-Income  bousing  In  private  ac- 
commodations, or  by  publication  or  adver- 
tisement, or  otherwise,  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  known  to  the  public  In  the  com- 
munity or  communities  under  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion availability  of  financial  assistance  to 
low-Income  families  seeking  low-Income 
housing  In  private  accommodations  and  the 
anticipated  need  for  dwelling  units  In  such 
community  or  communities  under  this  sec- 
tion. Inviting  the  owners  of  such  dwelling 
units  to  make  available  lor  purposes  of 
this  section  one  or  more  of  such  units  (not 
exceeding  5  units  or  25  per  centum  of  the 
units  In  any  single  existing  structure  which- 
ever Is  greater,  except  that  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  units  in  a  single  structure 
may  be  made  available  to  families  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  section,  In  the 
case  of  a  structure  in  which  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  units  are  used  to  house 
the  elderly  or  In  the  case  of  any  other  struc- 
ture when  so  provided  by  a  public  housing 
agency  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary).  The  public  hous- 
ing agency  shall  conduct  appropriate  In- 
spections of  the  units  offered  to  be  made 
available  in  any  residential  structure  by  the 
owner  thereof  in  response  to  such  Invitation 
or  the  solicllatlon  of  low-income  families, 
and  if  ( 1 )  it  finds  that  such  units  are,  or 
may  be  made,  suitable  for  use  as  low-Income 
hotising  in  private  accommodations  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)(4),  and  (2) 
the  rentals  to  be  charged  for  such  units  as 
agreed  to  by  the  agency  and  the  owner  of 
the  structure  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
subsection  (c)(2)  are  within  the  financial 
range  of  families  of  low-Income,  such  agency 
may  approve  such  units  for  use  in  accord- 
ance with  (and  subject  to  the  applicable 
limitations  contained  in)  this  section.  Each 
public  housing  agency  shall  maintain  and 
keep  current  a  list  of  units  approved  bj  It 
under  this  subsection,  including  such  in- 
formation with  respect  to  each  such  unit 
as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(c)  To  the  extent  of  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary 
with  a  public  houslikg  agency  under  section 
5(c)  of  this  Act.  each  public  housing  agency 
in  accordance  with  criteria  established  bv  the 
Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts  to  malte 
assistance  payments  for  the  use  of  dwelling 
units  in  accordance  with  this  section.  Each 
such  contract  shall  provide  (with  respect  to 
any  unit)  that — 

(1)  the  selection  of  tenants  for  such  unit 
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shAll  be  the  functJon  of  the  owner,  subject 
to  the  provlalona  of  the  contract  between 
the  Secretary  knd  the  agency; 

(3)  the  contribution  toward  the  rental  and 
other  charges  agreed  to  by  the  agency  and 
the  owner  to  be  made  by  the  tenant  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Mcond  paragraph  of  section  3(1)  of 
the  Unlt«d  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  such 
paragraph  was  In  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  chapter  II  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1973; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  monthly  assistance 
payment  with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit 
shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between  25 
per  centum  of  one-twelfth  of  the  annual 
Income  of  the  family  occupying  the  dwelling 
unit  and  the  maximum  monthly  rent  which 
the  contract  provides  that  the  owner  la  to 
receive  for  the  unit  provided  that  maximum 
rents  not  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  above 
the  fair  market  rental  may  be  contracted 
for  when  a  public  housing  agency  In  accord- 
ance with  criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  additional  amount  Is 
required  to  provide  housing  for  low-Income 
families; 

(4)  the  maximum  monthly  rent  for  units 
in  existing  housing  shall  not  exceed  the  fair 
market  rent  for  existing  housing  established 
by  the  Secretary,  or  a  public  housing  agency 
In  accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary,  provided  that  maximum  rents 
not  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  above  the  fair 
market  rental  may  be  contracted  for  when 
the  Secretary,  or  a  public  housing  agency  In 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary,  determines  that  such  additional 
amount  is  required  to  provide  housing  for 
low-Income  families; 

(5)  maintenance  and  replacement  (includ- 
ing redecoratlon )  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  standard  practice  for  the  building  con- 
cerned as  established  by  the  owner  and  agreed 
to  by  the  agency:  and 

(6)  the  agency  and  the  owner  shall  carry 
oxit  such  other  appropriate  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  by 
them. 

Each  contract  for  an  existing  structure  en- 
tered into  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  month  nor 
more  than  sixty  months,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  a  public  housing  agency 
lu  accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary 

(d)  The  period  over  which  payments  will 
be  made  to  a  public  bousing  agency  for  a 
project  of  low-Income  bousing  in  private 
accommodations  under  this  section,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  payments,  under 
a  contract  for  annual  contributions,  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
units  In  the  community  or  communities  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency  which 
are  In  use  (or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  placed  in  use)  as  low-Income  housing  In 
private  accommodations  under  this  section, 
taking  Into  account  the  terms  of  the  leases 
under  which  such  units  are  (or  will  be)  so 
used.  In  addition,  contracts  for  financial  as- 
sistance entered  into  by  the  Secretary  with 
a  public  housing  agency  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  provide  for  payments  or  re- 
imbursement of  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  yency  in  carrying 
out  functions  under  this  s^tlon 

(e)  To  the  extent  authorized  in  contracts 
entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  with  a  public 
housing  agency,  such  agency  may  purchase 
any  structure  containing  one  or  more  dwell- 
ing units  leased  to  provide  low-income  hous- 
ing In  private  accommodations  under  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of  reseiUng  the  struc- 
ture to  the  tenant  or  tenants  occupying  units 
aggregating  In  value  at  least  80  per  centum 
of  the  structure's  total  value  Any  such  re- 
sale may  be  made  on  the  following  terms  and 
conditions:  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  a  public  housing  agency  may 
sell  a  low-Income  housing  project  to  Its  low- 
Income  tenants,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 


tions as  the  agency  may  determine,  without 
affecting  the  Secretary's  commitment  to  pay 
annual  contributions  with  respect  to  that 
project,  but  such  contributions  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  contributions  authorized 
under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  section  5(e)  and 
e(d)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  low- 
income  housing  In  private  accommodations 
provided  under  this  section,  or  (2)  housing 
purchased  (or  in  the  process  of  purchase)  by 
the  public  agency  for  resale  to  tenants  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e) . 

(g)(1)(A)  Each  public  housing  agency  is 
authorized  to  provide  assistance  payments  to 
assist  In  the  construction  or  substantial  re- 
habilitation of  housing  for  low -income  fam- 
ilies In  housing  areas  with  respect  to  which 
a  public  housing  agency  in  accordance  with 
criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary,  has  de- 
termined (I)  that  there  Is  not.  and  there  is 
not  likely  soon  to  be,  an  adequate  supply 
of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  existing  hous- 
ing for  low-Income  families,  or  (II)  that  such 
construction  or  rehabilitation  Is  necessary  to 
expand  housing  opportunities  for  low-Income 
citizens  within  reasonable  proximity  to  places 
of  employment,  or  (HI)  that  such  new  con- 
struction Is  an  e.ssentlal  component  of  a  com- 
munity development  program.  The  Secretary 
may  also  designate  housing  ureas  In  which  It 
Is  permissible  to  locate  newly  constructed 
or  substantially  rehabilitated  housing  for 
low-Income  families  as  authorized  by  this 
subsection  In  such  other  circumstances  as  he 
deems  necessary, 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  housing  for 
low-Income  families  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  provided  through  contracts 
with  ovimers  or  prospective  owners  who  agree 
to  construct  or  substantially  rehabilitate 
housing  In  which  some  or  all  of  the  units  (as 
agreed  to  by  the  owner  and  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  In  accordance  with  criteria  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary)  shall  be  available 
for  occupancy  by  low-Income  families. 

(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  and  to  enter  into  annual  contribu- 
tions contracts  with  public  housing  agencies 
pursuant  to  which  public  housing  agencies 
may  contract  for  and  make  assistance  pay- 
ments to  owners  In  such  amounts  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  are  prescribed  In  this 
subsection.  Such  payments  shall  be  based 
upon  applications  for  contracts  for  assistance 
payments  submitted  by  owners  to  the  public 
housing  agencies  designated  by  the  Secretary 
to  receive  and  evaluate  surh  applications. 
Such  public  housing  agencies  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Secretary  in  the  amount  of 
their  reasonable  administrative  expenses  In- 
curred pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(3)(A»  The  contract  between  the  public 
housing  agency  and  the  owner  shall  provide 
that  all  ownership,  management,  and  mainte- 
nance responsiwntles  and  expenses  shall  be 
assumed  by  the  owner  (except  that  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  the  owner  may 
subcontract  with  a  public  housing  agency 
with  respect  to  such  responsibilities  and  ex- 
penses), and  such  contract  shall  establish 
the  maximum  monthly  rent  (including  util- 
ities and  all  maintenance  and  management 
service  charges)  which  the  owner  shall  re- 
ceive per  dwelling  unit  with  respect  to  which 
such  assistance  payments  are  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  number  and 
size  (by  bedrooms)  of  the  dwelling  units  with 
respect  to  which  such  assistance  payments 
are  to  be  made,  and  the  length  of  time  for 
which  such  assistance  payments  are  to  be 
made. 

(B)(1)  The  maximum  monthly  rent  shall 
not  exceed  the  fair  market  rental  for  newly 
constructed  rental  housing  in  the  housing 
area  established  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a 
public  housing  agency  In  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  8(a)(6).  provided  such 


determination  shall  take  Into  account  the 
cost  of  land  acquisitions,  construction  and 
permanent  mortgage  interest  rates,  labor  and 
construction  materials,  utility  charges,  addi- 
tional management  and  maintenance  serv- 
ices, sound  architectural  design,  suitable 
amenities,  and  other  such  factors  affecting 
economic  feasibility  and  sound  management 
practices,  and  further  provided  that  maxi- 
mum rents  not  In  excess  of  20  jjer  centum 
above  the  fair  market  rental  may  be  con- 
tracted for  when  the  Secretary,  or  a  public 
bousing  agency  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  determines  that 
such  additional  amount  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  low-Income  families. 

(II)  Assistance  payments  shall  not  be  made 
with  respect  to  less  than  25  per  centum  or 
more  than  75  pvt  centum  of  the  dwelling 
units  In  any  single  new  or  substantially  reha- 
bilitated structure.  The  above  per  centum 
limitations  may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary 
or  a  public  housing  agency  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  In 
the  follovring  cases:  (I)  developments  for 
the  elderly.  (II»  developments  of  60  or  fewer 
units  and  (III)  cases  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  greater  p>er  centum  Is  re- 
quired In  order  to  provide  assistance  to  fam- 
ilies of  low  income  or  to  achieve  economic 
Integration. 

(III)  A  public  housing  agency  shall  not 
contract  to  make  assistance  payments  with 
respect  to  a  newly  constructed  or  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  dwelling  unit  for  a  term 
of  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  months  and  such  term 
may  be  renewable  except  that  no  renewal 
shall  result  In  a  total  term  exceeding  four 
hundred  and  eighty  months. 

(C)  The  contract  between  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  and  the  owner  or  between  owners 
shall  provide  that  assistance  pa>-ments  may 
be  made  only  with  respect  to  a  dwelling  unit 
occupied  by  a  family  certified  as  a  low-In- 
come family  at  the  time  It  entered  Into  a 
dwelling  unit  with  respect  to  which  assist- 
ance payments  are  to  be  made  by  the  agency 
and  whose  current  annual  Income  Is  not  more 
than  four  times  the  annual  rental  of  the 
dwelling  unit  occupied  by  it. 

(D)  The  contract  between  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  and  the  owner  shall  provide  for  at 
least  annual  adjustment  In  the  maximum 
monthly  rents  which  the  contract  provides 
that  the  owner  Is  to  receive  for  the  unit  In 
amounts  not  greater  than  the  amount  of 
Increases  or  decreases  over  the  same  period  of 
time  In  the  fair  market  rental  established  for 
the  housing  area  for  similar  sizes  and  types 
of  dwelling  units  to  the  extent  such  adjust- 
ments can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  expense  of  owning  and  maintaining 
the  dwelling  units  covered  by  the  contract  or. 
If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the  basis  of 
a  reasonable  formula.  However,  In  no  case 
shall  the  adjusted  rents  be  less  than  the 
original  rents  set  forth  In  the  contract. 

(E)  No  other  assUtance  under  this  Act 
and  no  loans  or  Insurance  under  the  Re- 
vised National  Housing  Act  shall  be  made 
available  with  respect  to  any  structure  con- 
taining dwelling  units  for  which  assistance 
payments  are  contracted  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  Insurance  under  the 
Revised  National  Housing  Act  Is  necessary 
In  order  to  provide  assistance  to  low-Income 
families  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  assistance 
payment  with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit 
shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between  25 
per  centum  of  one-twelfth  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  family  occupying  the  dwelling 
unit  and  the  maximum  monthly  rent  which 
the  contract  provides  that  the  owner  is  to 
receive  for  the  unit; 

(5)  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 6(a).  and  section  6.  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts  for  assistance  entered  Into  under 
this  subsection. 
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FEDERAL     ENERGY      ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDUKMT    MO.    lit 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on   Government   Opera- 

tlMlS.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  £in  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (8.  2776 >  to  provide  for  the  ef- 
fective and  eflacient  manaKement  of  the 
Nation's  energy  poln  les  and  programs. 


NATION.\L  KNKRGY  RKSEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICY  ACT  OP 
1 973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    77* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  I  submit  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  propKjsed  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  amendment  No.  767, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1283)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional program  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  in  fuels  and 
energ>'  and  for  the  coordination  and 
financial  supplementation  of  Federal  en- 
ergy reseaixh  and  development;  to  estab- 
lish development  corporations  to  dem- 
onstrate technologies  for  shale  oil  devel- 
opment, coal  gasification  development, 
advanced  power  cycle  development,  geo- 
thermal  steam  development,  and  coal 
liquefaction  development;  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  mineral  resources  of  the  public 
lands  available  for  said  development  cor- 
porations, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  relating  to  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  statement  wwe  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On   page    107.   line   6.   strike   the  existing 
language  of  amendment  No.  767  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE  ra— NATURAL  OA8 

Sbc.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Oas  Amendments  of  1973". 

INTIIASTATE    RECT7LATI0N 

Sec.  302.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S  C.  717(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  natural  gais  and 
the  sale  thereof  In"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  sale  of  natural  gas  which  affects". 

Sec  303.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717(b))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  stibsectlon  (c) 
hereof,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  transportation  and  sale  of  natural 
gas  and/ or  to  natural -gas  companies  en- 
gaged In  such  transportation  and  sale." 

Sec.  304.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  (1)  production  facilities  and  the 
construction  of  such  facilities,  or  to  the 
gathering  of  natural  gas;  and  (2)  the  local 
distribution  of  natural  gas  and  the  facllltiea 
used  for  such  distribution  " 
DiriNrnoNB 

Sec.  305.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  U  B.C.  717a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


'Sec  2  When  used  In  this  Act,  unless 
ihe  context  otherwise  requires — 

"( 1 »  Commi.ssion  nieaiis  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

(2)     Commissioner'  means  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Comnussion. 

"(3)  Corporation  Includes  any  corpora- 
tion, Jolnl-stock  company  partnership  as- 
sociation, business  tru.st,  organized  gniup  of 
persons,  whether  incorporated  or  not.  receive 
or  receivers,  trustee  or  truiiees  of  any  ol  the 
foregoing,  but  shall  not  Include  a  munic- 
ipality. 

"(4)  'Definite  pricing  clause'  means  a  pro- 
vision In  a  producer  contract  which — 

"(A)  sets  forth  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
natural  gas  delivered  under  such  contract  In 
terms  of  specific  monetary  units,  including 
charges  for  specific  supplemental  services  to 
be  performed  by  the  producer,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  contract,  price,  or  circum- 
stances, including.  In  addition  to  the  Initial 
price,  any  increases  In  the  initial  price,  by 
specific  amounts  which  shall  become  effective 
at  definite  future  date.s; 

"(B)  changes  In  the  price  in  order  to  re- 
imburse the  seller  for  all  or  any  part  of  the 
changes  in  production,  severance,  or  gather- 
ing taxes  or  taxes  of  a  similar  type  or  kind 
levied  after  a  specific  date;  and 

"(C)  establishes  the  price  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  heating  value  of  the  gas  de- 
livered under  such  contract. 

"(5)  'Foreign  commerce'  means  commerce 
with  a  foreign  country. 

"(6)  'Includes'  or  'including'  should  be 
read  as  if  the  phrase  "but  is  not  limited  to' 
were  aiso  set  forth. 

"(7)  'In  commerce'  should  be  read  as  if  the 
phrase  'Interstate,  foreign,  and  intrastate' 
were  also  set  forth  as  an  adjective  modifying 
commerce. 

"(8)  'Indefinite  price  clause'  means  a  pro- 
vision In  a  producer  contract,  other  than  a 
definite  pricing  clause,  under  which  the  price 
for  natural  gas  sold  under  the  contract  may 
bo  determined  or  changed. 

"(9)  'Independent  producer'  means  a  pro- 
ducer (a)  whose  only  business  is  exploration, 
development,  or  production  of  natural  gas  or 
oil  within  the  land  area  of  the  United  States; 
(b)  who  is  neither  directly  nor  Indirectly 
controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  a  natural  gas 
company;  (c)  who  is  neither  directly  nor  In- 
directly controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  an- 
other producer  or  energy  company  such  that 
any  member  of  such  related  or  affiliated  en- 
tities is  engaged  in  a  business  other  than  ex- 
ploration, development,  or  production  of 
natural  gati  vmhin  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States;  and  (d)  who  reinvests  at  least 
50%  of  his  annual  excess  of  revenues  over 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expenses  to 
further  exploration,  development,  or  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas  or  oil  within  the  land  area 
of  the  United  States." 

"(10)  'Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  a  point  In  one  State  and  a 
point  outside  such  State,  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State  but  through  any  place 
outside  such  State. 

"(11)  'Intrastate  commerce'  means  com- 
merce wholly  within  the  .same  State. 

"(12)  Local'  means  of  or  pertaining  to 
any  |x>lltlcal  subdivision  witJilii  a  State. 

"(13)  "Municipality  means  a  rity,  county, 
or  other  political  subdivision  o.;  a  State. 

"(14)  'Natural  gas  includes  natural  gas, 
liquefied  natural  gas,  aj-iiiiciai  gas,  synthetic 
gas,  or  any  mixture  thereof 

""(15)  "Natural-gas  company'  means  a  per- 
son engaged  in  the  production,  importation, 
transportation,  or  sale  of  natural  gas  In 
commerce. 

"(16)  "New  producer  contract'  means  a 
producer  contract  or  a::  amendment  to  such 
contract  which  adds  natural  gap  reserves  or 
acreage  to  an  enlstln^  ccntract  under  which 
ooatract  or  an.endment  deliveries  have  not 


commenced  upon  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  and  an  amendment  to  a  contract  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Commission  under 
section  26  of  this  Act  which  decreases  tlie 
delivery  pressure  lowers  the  quality  specifi- 
cations, increases  the  price,  or  shortens  or 
extends  the  term. 

"(17)  Person'  Includes  an  Individual  or  a 
corporation. 

"(18)  F'roducer'  means  a  person  who  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  production,  gathering,  or  proc- 
essing of  natural  gas  and  who  sells  natural 
gas  In  commerce  for  resale. 

"(19)  'Producer  contract'  means  a  contract 
by  a  producer  providing  for  a  sale  of  natural 
gas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(20)  'Rate'  Includes  a  local.  State,  or  na- 
tional area  rate. 

"(21)  'Sale'  includes  distribution. 

"(22)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  any  organized  territory  of 
the  United  States, 

"(23)  "State  commission'  means  the  reg- 
lUatory  body  of  a  State  or  municipality  which 
has  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  rates  and  charges 
for  any  sale,  not  regulated  by  the  Commis- 
sion, of  natural  gas  to  consumers  within 
such  State  or  municipality. 

"(24)  'Transportation'  includes  produc- 
tion. Importation,  storage,  and  gathering. 

"(25)  'United  SUtes'  Includes  all  States 
and  all  places  and  waters,  continental  or  In- 
sular, subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States." 

NATIONAL     AREA    RATI 

Sec.  306.  Section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  use.  717(d))  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  four  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall,  In  a  rulemak- 
ing proceedmg  In  accordance  with  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  establish 
and  periodically  revise  a  national  area  rate 
fot  production  of  natural  gas.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  adjustments  to  the  na- 
tional area  rate  for  each  major  producing 
region  to  reflect  differences  in  production 
costs.  State  taxation,  and  similar  costs.  Sixty 
days  before  the  Commission  establishes  or 
grants  approval  to  any  revision  in  such  na- 
tional area  rate,  the  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit Us  findings  and  proposed  rate  to  Con- 
gress and  shall  publish  such  findings  and 
proposed  rate  in  the  Federal  Register  Such 
a  national  area  rate  or  revlbed  national  area 
rate  shall  be  Implemented  by  order  of  the 
Commission  at  the  conclusion  of  such  sixty- 
day  period,  unless  either  House  of  Congress 
passes  a  resolution  between  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal and  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period 
stating  In  substance  that  it  disapproves  the 
proposed  national  area  rate,  or  unless  re- 
versed pursuant  to  judicial  review  by  the  end 
of  such  sixty-day  period  Judicial  review  of 
such  propijfeed  national  area  rat*  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  sections  701,  702,  7u3,  704, 
706.  and  706^2)  (A)  of  title  5.  United  Stales 
Code.  The  Commissio:i  shall  not  order  any 
Increase  in  exi.'^ting  area  raves  for  flowuig 
natural  gas  unless  such  an  increase  is  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  an  actual  increase  in 
costs  of  operation  or  maintenance  (iriclud- 
ing  a  fair  raie  of  return.)  The  Commiibic>u 
shall  establish  or  revise  the  national  area 
rate  for  new  natural  gas  only  to  t-he  extei.t 
Justified  by  actual  costs  of  exploration,  de- 
velopment, operation,  or  niamtenau'^e  (m- 
ciuding  a  iair  rate  of  return  i .  The  Comniis- 
sion  may,  because  of  special  hardships  or 
costs  incurred  by  a  pr-xiucer  approve  a  new 
producer  contract  for  rates  in  excess  of  the 
nalionai  area  rate  pu.'-EUiUit  to  section  29(b) 
of  this  Ai  t. 

"(di  In  deternnninp  present  and  future  re- 
quirements of  consiuneri.  for  Liatara.  gi»t,  the 
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Commission  shall.  Inaofar  as  possible,  exam- 
ine and  Implement  conservation  policies  in- 
cluding rate  design  revision,  end  use  controls, 
and  termination  of  promotional  practices  to 
encourage  wlae  management  and  utilization 
of  the  Nation's  natural  gas  resources. 

"(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
within  twelve  montbs  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  an  analysis  of  direct  sale 
and  retail  structures  for  natural  gas  other 
than  synthetic,  liquified,  or  supplemental 
natural  gas.  Such  analysis  shall  Include  an 
indication  of  how  marginal  cost  pricing 
would  affect  consumption  within  the  United 
States  and  an  evaluation  on  a  regional  basis 
of  the  Impact  various  rate  changes  might 
have  on  natural  gas  consumption,  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.' 

RCsravK  AoorrioNs 

Sec.  307  Section  10(a)  of  the  Natural  Qas 
Act  (is  use.  7171(a)  )  Ls  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  cur- 
rent, planned,  and  contemplated  efforts  to 
Increase  such  company's  reserves  or  acreage 
of  natural  gas  ". 

RCSEXVK    rVALCATION 

Sbc  308  Section  14  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
(16  use  717m)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  three  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(h)  The  Commission  Is  further  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  studies  of  the  trans- 
portation and  sale  of  natural  gas,  however 
produced,  throughout  the  United  States 
whether  or  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission.  Including  the 
transportation  and  sale  of  natural  gas  by  any 
agency,  authority,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  municipal- 
ity The  Conunlsslon  shall  make  an  Independ- 
ent evaluation  of  the  proven  and  probable 
natural  gas  reserves  of  the  United  States 
Identifying  volumes  committed  to  contract 
and  volumes  not  committed  and  the  reasons 
for  such  noncommltment.  The  Commission 
shall  update  such  evaluation  each  year.  The 
evaluation  of  proven  natural  gas  reserves 
shall  be  based  on  Individual  company  data 
obtained  directly  by  the  Commission  and  In- 
dependently evaluated  by  Its  staff  experts. 
The  Commission  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
secure  and  keep  current  Information  regard- 
ing (1)  the  ownership,  operation,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  all  faculties  for  such 
transportation  and  sale:  (2)  the  total  esti- 
mated natural  gas  reserves  of  fields  or  reser- 
voirs and  the  current  utilization  of  natural 
gas  and  the  relationship  between  the  two; 
(3)  the  cent  of  transportation  and  sale:  (4) 
the  rates,  charges,  and  contracts  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  natural  gas  and  Its  service  to 
residential,  rural,  conunerciai.  Industrial  con- 
sumers, and  other  purchasers:  and  (5)  the 
relation  of  any  or  all  facts  to  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  conservation.  Industry,  com- 
merce, and  the  national  defense  The  Com- 
mission shall  report  to  Congress,  publish,  and 
make  available  to  interested  persons  the  re- 
sults of  studies  made  under  authority  of  this 
•ubaectlon. 

"(1)  The  Commission.  In  making  studies. 
Investigations,  and  reports  under  this  sec- 
tion, 1«  authorized  to  obtain  reserve  Informa- 
tion on  naltirai  gaa  reserves  from  natural-gaa 
companlaa.  whether  or  not  such  oompaniee 
are  otbenrtse  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission.  It  shall  publish  such  in- 
fortnatloa  annually  in  the  form  of  an  astl* 
mate  of  the  Nation's  natural  gas  reaervss. 
both  proven  and  potential,  with  breakdoiwns 
by  producing  areas.  Identifying  the  volumes 


in  each  are«  not  being  produced.  The  Com- 
mtselon  shall  utilize.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
the  services,  studies,  reports,  information, 
and  contlnumg  Investigational  programs,  if 
any.  of  each  department,  bureau,  office,  agen- 
cy, and  other  entity  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  each  State.  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  as  modifying,  reassigning, 
or  otherwise  affecting  the  Investigating  and 
reporting  activities,  duties,  powers,  and  func- 
tions of  any  other  department,  bureau,  of- 
fice, or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
"(J)  Any  natural-gas  company  which  falls 
to  reveal  its  natural  gas  reserves  to  the  Com- 
mission shall.  In  addition  to  any  other  pen- 
alties which  may  be  assessed,  and  after  a 
hearing  pursuant  to  section  556  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  be  declared  ineligible 
to  bid  on  any  leases  on  any  Federal  lands 
until  such  Information  Is  supplied  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission.". 

BXXMPTION3    AND    XATX    PBOCKDURES 

Sec  309.  The  Natural  Oas  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
five  new  sections: 

"Sec.  25  An  independent  producer  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for 
a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  Com- 
mission may  by  regulation  require  any  such 
producers  to  prepare  and  furnish  such  In- 
formation as  It  deems  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  continuing  any 
such  exemption.  At  five-year  Intervals  after 
the  grant  of  such  exemption  the  Commis- 
sion shall  review,  after  opp>ortunlty  for  hear- 
ing pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  such  exemption  and  continue, 
modify,  or  revoke  such  exemption  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  Each  new  producer  contract, 
other  than  an  Independent  producer  contract, 
shall  be  filed  by  the  producer  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(b)  Upon  the  initial  filing  of  a  new  pro- 
ducer contract,  the  Commission  shall  review 
the  contract  to  insure  that  the  rate  does  not 
exceed  the  national  area  rate  and  shall  by 
order  (1)  approve  such  contract  uncondi- 
tionally: (2 1  approve  such  contract  subject  to 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  speci- 
fied by  the  Commission  as  to  price,  expira- 
tion, termmation.  or  other  provision  thereof; 
or    (3)    disapprove   such   contract. 

"(c)  If  the  Commission  by  final  order,  no 
longer  subject  to  Judicial  review,  approves  a 
new  producer  contract  unconditionally  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  contract 
shall  not  thereafter  be  subject  to  modifica- 
tion by  the  Commission,  and  the  provisions 
of  such  contract  shall  be  effective  without 
further  Commission  action:  Provided,  That 
( 1 )  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  act  upon 
any  proposed  amendments  to  such  contract 
which  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  parties 
to  such  contract;  and  (2)  any  Increase  In  the 
price  of  natural  gas  under  such  contract  by 
application  of  an  Indefinite  pricing  clause  in 
such  contract  shall  be  subject  to  Commis- 
sion action  under  section  29  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  If  the  Commission  by  final  order,  no 
longer  subject  to  Judicial  review,  approves  a 
new  producer  contract  subject  to  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  if  such  terms  and  conditions  are 
accepted  within  thirty  days  by  the  party  or 
parties  to  the  contract  adversely  affected 
thereby,  such  contract,  as  conditioned,  shall 
tie  deemed  approved  and  become  effective  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  If  the 
conuniMlon's  approval  la  subject  to  condl- 
tloos  which  disallow  in  full  or  In  part  any 
definite  prlos  changing  provisions  Ln  a  new 
producer  contract,  such  disallowance  shall 
b»  subject  to  reconsideration  by  the  Commis- 


sion, pursuant  to  notice,  hearing,  and  effec- 
tive rate  procedures,  upon  application  by  the 
producer  filed  not  less  than  nine  months  be- 
fore the  time  any  such  price  change  Is  sched- 
uled to  take  effect.  This  subsection  shall  not 
be  construed  to  relieve  the  Commission  of 
its  obligation  to  act  upon  such  definite  price 
changing  provisions  at  the  time  of  its  Ini- 
tial order. 

"(e)  If  the  Commission  by  final  order,  no 
longer  subject  to  Judicial  review,  disapproves 
a  new  producer  contract,  or  If  the  party  or 
parties  to  the  contract  adversely  affected  do 
not  accept  the  terms  and  conditions  speci- 
fied by  the  Commission,  deliveries  may  not 
commence  under  such  contract.  If  deliveries 
have  commenced  under  such  contract  prior 
to  such  order,  they  shall  be  terminated  as 
soon  as  reasonably  practicable  after  such 
order  becomes  final  and  no  longer  subject  to 
Judicial  review :  Provided.  That  If  such  con- 
tract is  an  amendment  to  a  contract,  such 
termination  of  deliveries  shall  affect  only 
such  amendment. 

"(f)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  new  producer 
contract  with  the  Commission,  deliveries  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  such  contract  may 
be  commenced  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
national  area  rate  after  notice  to  the  Com- 
mission, pending  review  of  such  contract  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Any  such  deliveries  so  com- 
menced may  be  terminated,  If  such  contract 
shall  terminate  or  be  terminated  for  any 
reason  prior  to  the  issuance  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  a  final  order  following  review  of  such 
contract  or  upon  the  issuance  of  an  initial 
order  which  contains  terms  and  conditions 
unacceptable  to  the  party  adversely  affected. 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  In  all  proceedings  to  which 
section  26(b)  of  this  Act  Is  applicable,  the 
Commission  shall,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  pursuant  to  section  553 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  determine 
whether  the  contract  Is  ( 1 )  Just  and  reason- 
able; (2)  required  by  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity:  and  (3)  not  unduly  discrimi- 
natory or  preferential  to  any  person. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
consolidate  proceedings  for  hearing  and  deci- 
sion when  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
proceedings  involve  common  questions  of 
fact  which  may  be  heard  more  expeditiously 
on  a  single  record. 

"Sec.  28.  Natural  gas  which  Is  produced 
from  Its  own  wells  by  a  natural-gas  company 
engaged  In  the  transportation  of  natural  gas 
In  commerce,  which  Is  not  sold  under  a  pro- 
ducer contract,  and  which  la  taken  and  de- 
livered into  Its  own  transportation  facilities 
or  Into  the  transportation  facilities  of  any 
person  transporting  such  natural  gas  for  Its 
account  In  Interstate  commerce  shall  be  de- 
livered only  pursuant  to  a  schedule  of  terms 
and  conditions,  Including  pricing  provisions, 
applicable  to  the  taking  of  such  natural  gas. 
Such  schedule  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission; all  terms  and  provisions  of  this  Act 
relating  to  a  new  producer  contract  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  schedule.  The  Commission 
shall  allow  as  an  operating  expense  of  such 
natural-gas  company  the  price  established 
by  the  national  area  rate  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  29.  (a)  No  new  producer  contract 
shall  be  accepted  for  filing  if  It  includes  any 
of  the  following  types  of  indefinite  pricing 
clauses: 

"(1)  the  'two-party  favored-nation  clause' 
under  the  ternvs  of  which  the  price  of  the 
natural  gas  Is  or  ntay  be  Increased  in  the 
event  the  purchaser  shall  pay  or  offer  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  natural  gas; 

"(3)  the  'third-party  favored -nation 
clause'  under  the  ternvs  of  which  the  pries 
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of  the  natural  gas  Is  or  may  be  increased  in 
the  event  some  person  not  a  party  to  the 
contract  shall  pay  or  offer  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  natural  gas; 

"(3)  the  'better  market  clause'  or  'price 
redetermination  clause'  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  price  of  the  natural  gas  is  or  may 
t)e  Increased  In  the  event  the  average  of  two 
or  more  prices  which  Me  paid  by  purchasers 
Is  greater;  and 

"(4)  the  'spiral  escalation  clause'  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  price  of  the  natural 
gas  is  or  may  be  Increased  in  the  event  the 
resale  rates  of  the  purchaser  under  the  con- 
tretct  are  increased. 

"(b)   No  seller  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
Btll  or  any  part  of  a  price  mcrease  for  natural 
gas  which   is  intended   to  result,  after   the 
date  this  section  takes  effect,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  an  Indefinite  pricing  clause  In  a  new 
producer  contract  unless  (1)   the  seller  files 
an  application  with  the  Commission  for  per- 
mlasion  to  charge  the  Increased  price;   and 
(2)  the  Commission,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  makes  findings  In  writ- 
ing and   enters  its  order  pursuant   to  this 
subsection.   Such   application   shall   be  filed 
not  less  than  nine  months  prior  to  the  time 
any  proposed  price   Increase  is  Intended  to 
take  effect.  If  the  Commission  falls  to  make 
its  finding  and  enter  its  order  prior  to  the 
date  such  proposed  price  Increase  Is  intend^l 
to  take  effect,  the  increased  price  so  proposeS 
may,    upon    notice    to    the    Commission,    be 
charged  by  the  seller  so  long  as  such  price 
does  not  exceed  the  national  area  rate.  Such 
price  shall   be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  such  indefinite  pricing 
clause,  until  the  Conunlssion  issues  its  order 
in  the  application  proceeding.  If  the  Com- 
mission   finds   that   the   proposed   Increased 
price  does  not  exceed  the  national  area  rate 
for  present  and  future  deliveries  of  natural 
gas  at  the  pwlnt  of  delivery  under  new  pro- 
ducer contracts  then  being  approved  by  the 
Commission,  the  Commission  shall  issue  Its 
order  approving  the  proposed  increased  price. 
Such   price   shall   be   charged   by  the  seller 
and  paid  by   the  purchaser  from  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  order.  If  the  Com- 
mission   finds   that   the   proposed    Increased 
price   does   exceed  such   national   area  rate, 
the  Commission  shall,  in  its  finding,  deter- 
mine such  portion,  if  any.  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease In  price  as  is  reasonable,  because  of 
special  hardship  or  costs  incurred  by  the  pro- 
ducer in  his  overall  operations  such  that  the 
producer's   overall   costs   exceed    his   overall 
revenues.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  proposed  Increase  Is  reasonable 
under  the  above  test,  the  seller  shall  be  en- 
titled to  change  and  the  buyer  shall  pay  an 
increased  price  in  accordance  with  such  find- 
ing. If,  during  the  course  of  such  proceeding, 
the  seller  collected  any  amounts  in  excess  of 
the  price  which  the  Commission  ultimately 
determines  Is  the  amount  properly  charge- 
able pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  seller 
shall  refund  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers, 
with    Interest,   all   or   that   part   of   the   In- 
crease  in  price,  above  that  so  approved  by 
the  Commission,  which  the  seller  collected, 
prior  to  the  Commission's  order,  under  the 
indefinite  pricing  clause. 

"Sec.  30.  The  Commission  is  authorized, 
after  notice,  hearing,  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  to  allocate  natural  gas 
among  pipelines  to  attain  the  following 
specific  objectives — 

"(a)    protection   of  public   health,   safety, 
and  welfare,  and  the  national  defense; 
"(b)  maintenance  of  all  public  services; 
"(c)   maintenance  of  all  essential  agricul- 
tural operations  directly  related  to  the  culti- 
vation, production,  preservation  of  food;  and 
"(d)  equitable  distribution  of  natural  gas 


among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  all  classes  of  consumers.". 

Statement  or  Senator  Stevenson — Amend- 
ments TO  NATtnuL  Gas  Act 
On  behalf  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  Introduced  Amendment  No.  767  to 
8.  1283,  the  National  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Policy  Act  of  1973.  This  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  deregulat- 
ing new  natural  gas  prices.  In  my  view,  a 
view  which  Is  shared  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  in- 
appropriate for  the  Senate  to  consider  such 
a  complex  and  controversial  matter  without 
the  benefit  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  mat- 
ter. A  natural  gas  amendment  Is  particularly 
Inappropriate  on  the  floor  at  this  time  \n 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Is  mtenslvely  engaged  In  developing  a 
permanent  solution  which  will  provide  ade- 
quate stimulation  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  untapped  gas  reserves  without 
imposing  enormous  and  unjust  economic 
burdens  on  the  American  consumer.  The 
Committee  has  examined  this  subject  In- 
tensively over  the  years  as  part  of  Its  Federal 
Power  Commission  oversight  responsibilities. 
In  addition  the  committee  has  Just  com- 
pleted six  days  of  hearings  on  all  the  natural 
gas  bills  pending.  The  record  of  this  hearing 
exceeds  2100  pages  and  more  than  70  wit- 
nesses have  testified  or  submitted  state- 
ments. Therefore  I  feel  it  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate If  Amendment  No.  767  and  any 
other  amendments  dealing  with  Natural  Gas 
regulation  be  tabled  and  considered  Just  as 
soon  as  the  Commerce  Committee  makes  Its 
recommendation  to  the  Senate. 

However,  if  the  Senate  should  decide  to 
consider  this  matter  tomorrow,  I  am  submit- 
ting an  amendment  which  proposes  an  alter- 
native and  Improved  solution  to  the  nations' 
natural  gas  shortages. 

My  amendment  Is  similar  to  title  I  of  S. 
2506,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas  Act  to 
secure  adequate  and  reliable  supplies  of  na- 
tural gas  and  oU  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost 
to  the  consumer.  The  amendment  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  would  substantially  increase 
the  amount  of  natural  gas  available  to  con- 
sumers and,  in  the  event  of  shortages,  assure 
that  supplies  are  fairly  allocated  among  the 
regions  of  the  nation  and  classes  of  custom- 
ers. 

It  would  save  the  public  billions  of  dol- 
lars by  foreclosing  massive  windfall  profits 
to  the  major  petroleum  companies,  and  im- 
prove the  competitive  structure  of  the  oil 
Industry  by  affording  Independent  com- 
panies the  opportunity  to  successfully  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace.  This  proposal 
directs  the  FTC  to  conduct  Its  own  review 
of  natural  gas  reserves  so  that  for  the  first 
time  the  nation  will  not  be  dependent  solely 
on  the  Industry's  estimates. 

Again,  It  is  my  hope  that  all  amendments 
dealing  with  natural  gas  regulation  will  be 
withdrawn  when  the  Senate  considers  S. 
1283,  the  National  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Policy  Act  of  1973.  But  If  gas 
pK)llcy  must  be  considered,  I  would  urge  the 
Senate  adopt  the  Regulatory  Reform  Amend- 
ment which  I  am  now  proposing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  a  few  minutes  ago  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Stevenson  I,  submitted  an  amendment. 
I  should  lilce  to  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  It  not  correct  to  say 
that  no  unanimous  consent  was  neces- 
sary had  Senator  Stevenson  been  here 
to  present  the  amendment  being  ofifered? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  that  amendment 
having  been  presented  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  it  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered into  earlier.  In  other  words,  it 
would  have  to  be  germane  if  the  ques- 
tion were  raised. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  also  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  any 
Senator  could  have  talcen  that  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  on  that  statement,  and 
it  would  have  been  printed  in  the  Record 
Just  as  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  t)een  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Julio  A.  Brady,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Joel  D.  Sacks, 
resigned; 

Evan  LeRoy  Hultman,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Iowa  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reap- 
pointment; and 

John  O.  Olson,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  years,  re- 
appointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Ji'diciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday.  December  13, 
1973.  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 

Mr.  EASTL.A.ND  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
December  13.  1973.  at  10  30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomination : 

Walter  J.  Skinner,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  a  US  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Massachusetts,  vice  Anthony  Julian, 
retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  persons 
interested  in  the  hearing  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClel- 
LAN),  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  and  myself  as  chairman 
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GERALD  FORD— THIS  IS  YOUR  LIFE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
weeks  since  Gerald  Ford  was  nominated 
Eis  Vice  President,  lie  has  been  subjected 
to  extremely  thorough  scrutiny,  both 
here  in  Congress  and  in  the  Nation's 
press.  I  Jcnow  of  no  more  thorough  and 
carefully  researched  study  of  Jebky 
Ford's  life  than  the  five-part  series 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Tliree  reporters.  Robert  Adams 
Eric  L.  Zoeckler,  and  Connie  Rosenbaum, 
probed  every  aspect  of  Jerey  Ford's 
career  from  boyhood  through  his  record 
of  4.000  votes  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. For  3  weeks  they  talked  to  friends 
and  critics  alike  to  produce  a  fair  and 
balanced  portrait  of  the  next  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Their  conclusion  is  perhaps  best 
described  by  the  headline  on  the  opening 
article  of  the  series:  Gerau)  Foro,  "a 
very  decent  human  being." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  example  of  re- 
sponsible journalism  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatcb, 
Nov.  13,  19731 

Visw  or  FoR3:  "A  Vibt  Dxcent  Human 
Being" 

Washington,  November  13 — On  a  desk  In 
Gerald  B.  Ford's  office  sits  a  red.  wtLlte  and 
blue  footbaU  lettered  with  a  simple  inscrip- 
tion: 'The  future  " 

Nearby,  on  a  coffee  table,  a  caricature  of  a 
hollow-eyed  Richard  M  Nixon — the  face  com- 
posed of  Watergate  tapes — stares  from  a  mag- 
azine  cover.   The   caption:    "What   next?" 

The  two  phrases  capture  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  Pord — and  of  the  nation.  President 
NUons  choice  of  the  60-year-old  House  Re- 
publican leader  to  replace  Splro  T.  Agnew 
as  Vice  President  puts  Ford  la  the  country's 
future.  And  as  the  dalslng  wave  of  public 
outrage  over  the  Watergate  scandal  threatens 
to  engulf  Mr  Nixon,  the  possibility  arises 
that  the  answer  to  '"What  next?"  might  be: 
President  Oerald  R  Ford. 

In  recent  televised  Senate  hearings,  the 
public  bad  its  first  close-up  glimpse  of  Ford, 
the  football-star-turned-congressman  from 
G^^and  Rapids.  Mich.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  begins  hearings  of  Its  own  this 
week. 

The  hearings  are  part  of  the  congressional 
confirmation  of  Ford  aa  Vice  President — 
a  process  required  under  the  Twenty -fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  now  being 
used  for  the  first  time. 

However,  those  on  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee who  questioned  Ford  left  no  doubt 
that  the  presidency  was  at  stake,  too — that 
the  balding,  openfaced  man  on  the  television 
screen  might  wind  up  in  the  White  House. 
And  that  It  might  be  soon. 

"We  all  realize,"  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
(Dem  K  Rhode  Island,  declared  bluntly, 
"that  the  nonUnee  of  today  may  not  only  be 
the  Vice  President  c€  tomorrow,  but  the 
President  of  next  year.  ' 

Who  la  Oerald  Ford — the  man.  the  con- 
gressman, the  potential  world  figure?  VPhere 
doea  be  stand  on  the  issues?  Do  any  scandals 
tbraataa  his  oonflnnationT  And  what  kind 
o<  Vic*  Prartdant— or  PrMldant — might  b« 
maker 


Prom  tnterrlewa  with  Ford,  his  family,  hla 
aids,  congreaalonal  colleagues.  [x>Utlcal 
friends  and  foes,  and  others  In  Washington 
and  Grand  Rapids,  the  broad  outlines  of  Ford 
the  Man  emerge. 

On  many  points  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment: color  him  bard  working:  color  him 
loyal:  color  him  conservative.  Color  him 
friendly,  congenial,  generous,  and  not  over- 
ly Intellectual.  And  eovaa  would  say:  color 
him  colorless. 

One  of  the  most  often-mentioned  qualities 
about  Ford  is  UkablUty.  Even  bis  adversaries 
find  him  easy  to  get  along  with.  It  la  one 
of  the  reaaoi\a  for  his  power  and  popularity 
in  the  House. 

"A  damn  nice  guy,  says  an  aid  to  Repre- 
sentative Gene  Taylor,  a  Missouri  Repub- 
Ucan.  "You  never  bear  a  word  against  the 
man." 

"He's  not  abrasive,"  say  Representative  H. 
R.  Gross,  a  stanch  conservative  Republican 
from  Iowa  who  is  often  abrasively  to  the 
right  of  his  party. 

■•Just  a  very  decent  human  being."  says 
Representative  Margaret  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chxisetta.  a  RepubUcan  maverick  on  the  lib- 
eral side.  "He's  not  given  to  petty  tactics. 
He's  a  geniUnely  popular  man." 

Even  his  Democratic  opponent  for  the 
House  in  1970  and  1972,  Jean  McKee.  ob- 
serves: "I  don't  thinic  anyone  could  hate 
Jerry  Ford." 

Representative  Llndy  Boggs,  a  Louisiana 
Democrat,  recalls  that  her  husband,  the  late 
Hale  Boggs.  was  a  friend  of  Ford  even  though 
Boggs.  as  House  Democratic  leader,  was  a 
constant  adversary  on  the  House  floor. 

Mrs.  Boggs  recalls  the  trip  she  and  her  hus- 
band took  with  Ford  last  year  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Pord.  she  said,  briefed 
himself  well,  and  despite  his  strong  antl- 
Connmunlat  stand  at  home,  was  complimen- 
tary and  diplomatic  in  his  talks  with  the 
Chinese. 

Where  friends  are  concerned,  the  Fords  do 
not  neglect  the  small  touches.  Their  neigh- 
bors on  tree-shaded  Crown  View  Eh-lve  In 
the  Washington  suburb  of  Alexandria.  'Va., 
say  the  Fords  often  let  them  use  their  back- 
yard swimming  pool,  where  Pord  starts  each 
summer  day  with  a  swim  at  6  am. 

Others  refer  to  Pord  as  basically  a  humble 
man,  willing  to  acknowledge  mistakes,  will- 
ing to  listen  to  all  points  of  view. 

Ford  himself  has  said  that  one  of  his 
worst  misgivings  about  the  vice-presidency 
is  that  "my  friends  might  stop  calling  me 
Jerry." 

Ford  has  his  critics,  too.  Liberals  criticize 
his  voting  record  on  such  issues  as  civil 
rights,  mass  transit  subsidies,  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Others  contend  that  Ford  is  an  intellec- 
tual lightweight. 

"An  Impeccable  zero,"  one  critic  described 
Pord.  "A  chowderhead."  declared  a  labor 
leader. 

Two  of  Lyndon  B  Johnson's  caustic  re- 
marks about  Ford  are  still  quoted  in  WasJi- 
Ington.  "Jerry  Ford  is  the  only  man  I  know 
who  can't  walk  and  chew  gum  at  the  same 
time, "  one  went.  The  other  had  it  that  Ford 
"played  football  too  long  without  a  helmet." 

Even  some  GOP  stalwarts  concede  that 
Ford  may  have  Intellectual  limitations. 
"Ford  Is  no  Einstein,"  one  California  Repub- 
lican said. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  however,  many  Dem- 
ocrats are  quick  to  rebut  the  critlclam. 

•"That's  buU!"  declared  Representative 
John  J.  McFall  of  California,  the  House 
Democratic  whip. 

"How  do  you  get  through  Tale  Law  School 
I  as  Ford  did)  without  brains?  Is  there  some 
mythical  standard  of  InUUigence  or  obarts- 
m*  against  which  we  measure  people?" 
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John  R.  Stiles,  a  Grand  Rapids  friend  and 
author,  recalls  that  be  and  his  wife  toured 
Spain  with  the  Fords.  They  visited  the  Prado 
In  Madrid  and  saw  sonie  Ooya  cartoons  for  a 
tapestry,  despite  Ford's  protestations  that 
be  was  not  Interested. 

A  few  days  later.  Stiles  says,  they  were 
lunching  at  a  Friend's  home  where  repro- 
ductions of  the  same  paintings  were  hung. 
Was  anything  familiar?  Stiles  asked  Pord. 
"Oh,  sure,  the  same  Ooya  tapestries  we  saw 
in  Madrid,"  Ptord  replies.  Other  friends  say 
Pord  has  an  uncanny  memory  for  names, 
faces,  places. 

Beyond  that,  some  on  Capitol  HUl  have 
noted  that  both  praise  and  criticism  can 
have  political  naotlves.  Johnson,  for  ex- 
ample, was  angry  with  Pord  for  trying  to 
block  his  legislative  program.  And  some 
Democrats  suggest  that  their  party  Is  say- 
ing good  things  about  Pord  now  so  he  will 
be  confirmed  quickly — whereupon  impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  President  Nixon 
could  be  speeded. 

Pord  was  born  July  14,  1913,  In  Omaha  and 
named  Leslie  King.  After  his  parents  were 
divorced  In  his  Infancy,  his  mother  remar- 
ried and  he  was  adopted  by  her  second  hus- 
band. Oerald  R  Pord  Sr. 

The  future  Republican  leader  grew  up  In 
Grand  Rapids.  He  was  a  football  standout 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

After  law  school  and  a  Navy  tour  In  World 
War  II.  he  ran  for  Congress  in  1948.  unseat- 
ing a  die-hard  Isolationist  In  the  Republican 
primary. 

Ford's  rise  in  the  Hou.se  was  slow  but 
steady.  He  made  friends  easily,  and  before 
long  was  on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  1958.  Pord  helped  a  group  of  Repub- 
lican "young  turks"  replace  the  aged  Joseph 
J.  Martin  Jr  of  Massachusetts  with  Charles 
A.  Halleck  of  Indiana  as  Republican  leader. 
In  1963,  the  same  groui>^led  by  representa- 
tives Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan,  Melvln  R. 
Laird  of  Wisconsin,  Charles  C.  Goodell  of 
New  York,  and  SUvlo  O.  Conte  of  Massachu- 
setts—Installed  Ford  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference,  the  third - 
ranking  GOP  post  In  the  House. 

The  young  turks  ousted  Halleck  In  1965 
and  made  Ford  the  Republican  leader  by 
what  Ford  Jokingly  calls  the  "landslide  mar- 
gin "  of  72  to  67. 

Memories  differ  as  to  the  exent  of  Ford's 
willingness  to  seek  leadership  p>osts.  Goodell 
remembers  Ford  as  volunteering  to  seek  the 
top  spot  after  being  approached  about  It. 
Griffin  recalls  Ford  as  "not  a  reluctant  candi- 
date,"  but  notes  also  that  the  Goodell -Grif- 
fin group  c&me  to  him.  not  the  other  way 
around, 

Conte  tends  to  stress  Ford's  reluctance. 
"In  1965,  we  came  to  Jerry  and  said,  'Halleck 
has  to  go,  and  we  want  you'."  Conte  told  the 
Post -Dispatch.  "Jerry  said,  "That's  all  right 
with  me,  but  I  won't  lead  the  movement.' 
Well,  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  we  went  back 
to  him  and  said:  'Goddam,  Jerry,  you  won't 
win  unless  you  get  out  front.'  And  then  he 
started  making  some  calls. 

"It  was  the  same  way  with  the  vice-presi- 
dency," Conte  contends.  "I  said  to  him: 
■Jerry,  are  you  Interested?"  and  he  said, 
"Yeah,  I'm  Interested'  And  I  said:  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  help?"  And  he  said:  'I'm 
not  going  to  make  a  move  for  it.  If  the 
President  wants  me.  hell  call  me." 

"Jerry  didn't  discourage  me,  but  he  didn't 
encourage  me,  either." 

Pord  soon  moved  to  revitalize  the  party's 
leadership  In  the  House  after  the  disastrous 
losses  In  1964  He  set  up  Republican  task 
forces  to  propose  alternatives  to  Johnson's 
measures  on  housing,  education  and  other 
problems. 


"The  Republican  Party  had  become  the 
party  of  nay-sayers,"  Goodell  recalled.  "We 
wanted  to  present  positive  alternatives." 

Ford's  leadership  techniques  have  prompt- 
ed study  and  inspired  respect  from  both 
sides. 

"He  hasn't  been  a  Lyndon  Johnson  lapel - 
grabber  who  would  put  his  nose  a  couple  of 
Inches  from  yours."  observes  Representative 
John  B.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference. 

Representative  Martha  W.  Griffiths,  a 
Michigan  Republican,  says  Ford  uses  jjersua- 
slon  and  conciliation  rather  than  arm- 
twisting.  She  says  she  has  "never  heard  him 
make  an  unkind  remark." 

Ford's  role  has  changed  considerably  since 
Mr.  Nixon's  election  In  1969.  Before  that,  he 
was  proposing  alternatives.  Since  then,  he 
has  been  Involved  primarily  with  carrying 
out  the  President's  legislative  plans. 

Griffin,  now  a  Senator,  noted  that  Ford  was 
not  everybody's  first  choice  for  the  job. 
"There  were  quite  a  few  who  said  Jerry  Is  too 
easy-going;  Mel  Laird  would  be  a  much 
stronger  leader,"  Grlffiin  said.  "They  felt  Jerry 
wasn't  aggressive  enough.  But  I  think  Jerry's 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  strong  lesider — using 
his  own.  low-key  techniques." 

Other  Reoubllcans,  although  not  disliking 
Pord,  observe  that  his  "young  turk"  reputa- 
tion does  not  mean  that  he  was  a  liberal — 
or  that  he  is  still  a  reformer. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  In  1972,  Ford  was  not  associated 
with  a  move  to  open  up  the  delegate  selec- 
tion process,  althotigh  advocates  of  that 
change  credit  him  with  fairness  in  handling 
the  issue. 

"Young  Turks,"  one  Senate  Republican 
source  observes  wryly,  "become  old  turks 
with  time." 

How  does  Ford  see  himself,  and  his  role, 
and  his  future?  Some  answers  In  a  recent 
Interview  in  the  Minority  leader's  ornate 
office  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Capitol. 

Ford,  a  muscular  6-footer,  was  dressed  in 
dark  blue  suit,  blue-and-whlte  striped  shirt, 
black  shoes.  His  window  looks  out  across  thj 
mall  to  the  Washington  Monument — one  of 
the  most  spectacular  views  In  the  city.  His 
office  is  festooned  with  photographs  and  arti- 
facts— color  pictures  of  his  ftrrlly,  auto- 
graphed photos  of  Presidents  and  other  na- 
tional figures,  and  at  le«ist  14  elephants,  the 
Republican  symbol,  made  of  crystal,  bronze 
and  wood.  Two  Bibles  He  on  a  table,  reflect- 
ing Ford's  strong  religious  bent;  on  another 
table,  a  paperback  about  Watergate. 

Pord  talks  about  the  football  Inscribed 
"The  Future  " — and  how  It  was  given  to  him 
by  a  Republican  group  in  Portland,  Ore.,  on 
Oct.  15. 

On  the  vice-presidency,  Pord  observes  that 
he  accepted  it  as  a  duty.  His  ambition  had 
been  to  be  speaker  of  the  House.  "But  when 
the  President  asked  me  to  take  on  a  different 
responsibility,"  Ford  said,  "I  felt  it  was  one 
of  those  duties  you  have  to  take  on — whether 
you  like  it  or  not." 

Pord  Insists  he  will  have  Independence  as 
Vice  President,  but  notes  that  he  plans  to 
consult  the  white  House  on  some  of  his  staff 
appointments. 

"My  philosophy,  my  personal  views,  have, 
over  the  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
President,  been  very,  very  similar,"  he  says, 
"so  I  dont  think  I'm  going  to  have  any 
cemented-ln  divergencies  in  this  area." 

As  for  the  swipes  at  his  Intelligence,  Ford 
replies,  "Frankly,  they  amuse  me." 

He  cites  his  B-or-better  school  grades  as 
evidence  of  intellectual  competence,  and 
then  says: 

"Some  people  have  said  I  lack  charisma. 
Well,  I've  said  this  and  I'll  repeat  it:  I  would 


rather  be  sincere  and  have  no  charisma,  than 
to  have  charisma  and  be  a  phony." 

Charisma  or  not,  Pord  has  been  catapulted 
Into  the  national  spotlight — and  events  may 
carry  him  still  further  But  so  far,  according 
to  friends,  he  has  determinedly  resisted  the 
ego-puffing  pressures  of  his  position. 

A  friend  from  Grand  Rapids  called  a  cou- 
ple of  days  after  his  nomination  and  said: 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Vice  President."  "Oh, 
no,"  the  friend  quotes  Ford  as  replying,  I'm 
Just  plain  old  Jerry." 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Nov.  14, 

1973] 

"No"   Would  Not  Botueb   Mhs.   Ford 

(By  Connie   Rosenbaum) 

Washington,  November  14. — Mrs.  Gerald  R. 
Pord  expects  her  husband  to  be  confirmed 
as  the  nation's  Vice  President,  but  says  she 
woiild  not  be  disappointed  If  Congress  said 
no. 

"We  have  been  happy  during  our  25  years 
in  Washington, "  she  told  the  Post-Dispatch 
In  an  interview.  "We  haven't  planned  any 
changes." 

But  many  changes  already  have  intruded 
into  her  life  as  a  result  of  her  husband's 
nomination.  Weekend  sightseers  cruise  past 
the  Fords'  suburban  home  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
Secret  Service  agents  are  camped  in  a  van 
parked  In  the  driveway.  Sleeping  quarters 
for  them  are  being  built  near  the  two-story 
brick  and  clapboard  colonial  home.  A  special 
telephone  connects  the  home  with  the  White 
House. 

"The  children  were  apprehensive  at  first," 
Mrs.  Ford  said.  "Now  they  are  sort  of  excited. 
Maybe   they'll  see  more   of  their  father." 

Ford's  heavy  speaking  schedule  has  kept 
him  away  from  home  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
leaving  Mrs.  Ford  with  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  their  four  children. 

But  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ford  ("Betty,"  she  in- 
sists) Is  not  one  to  complain.  She  shares  her 
husband's  Intense  loyalty  to  the  Republican 
Party,  and  to  the  friends  the  Fords  have  made 
across  the  political  spectrum. 

Mrs.  Ford  seemed  almost  apologetic  about 
the  fact  that  the  Fords  could  replace  their 
friends,  the  Nixons  In  the  White  House. 

"He  could  take  over  if  an  emergency  arose," 
Mrs.  Ford  said  of  her  husband,  but  added: 
"Notice  I  said  'emergency.'  " 

She  said  she  and  her  husband  had  not 
discussed  the  possibility  that  he  might  be- 
come President. 

"We  don't  have  much  time  together,"  she 
observed. 

Mrs.  Pord,  tall  and  thin  with  thick  auburn 
hair,  was  calm,  soft-spoken  and  deliberate  in 
her  choice  of  words. 

Formerly  Elizabeth  Bloomer  Warren,  Mrs. 
Ford  was  a  fashion  model  and  dancer  before 
her  marriage  to  Ford  In  1948,  the  year  of  his 
first  political  victory.  Her  first  marriage,  to 
a  childhood  sweetheart,  ended  in  divorce. 

Her  grace  In  movement  stems  partly  from 
her  early  dance  training,  started  when  she 
was  eight. 

However,  she  was  not  prepared  to  dedicate 
her  life  totally  to  professional  dancing.  So 
she  returned  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
married  Ford,  the  football  hero  five  years 
her  senior. 

She  campaigns  with  her  husband,  but  she 
says  her  children  come  first.  They  are  Mich- 
ael, 23  years  old,  a  divinity  student;  John  21, 
a  student  at  Utah  State  University;  Steven, 
17,  a  high  school  senior:  and  Susan,  16,  who 
attends  a  private  girls  school  in  Bethesda. 
Md. 

"I  lost  a  $5  bet  with  my  daughter."  Mrs. 
Ford  recalls  of  her  husband's  nomination. 
"Jerry's  position  in  the  House  was  so  Im- 
portant to  the  President  In  getting  legisla- 


tion  through   that  I   didn't  think  he'd   be 
chosen." 

Despite  Ford's  frequent  absences,  Mrs. 
Ford  says  theirs  is  a  close  famUy.  "Jerry  and 
I  both  came  from  families  with  strong  ties," 
she  says,  "and  our  children  have  Inherited 
It." 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Nov.  14,  1973) 

Gerald  R.  Ford:   A  Hero  to  Most  in 

Grand  Rapids 

(By  Eric  L.  Zoeckler) 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  November  14. — It  was 
a  dreary,  rainswept  evening  last  Oct.  12  as 
United  Plight  626  to  Grand  Rapids  eased  Into 
line  behmd  16  other  aircraft  seeking  their 
escape  from  Chicago's  O'Hare  Field. 

Already  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  late, 
the  passengers  feared  more  bad  news  as  the 
crackling  of  the  cabin  intercom  prepared 
them  for  the  pilot's  announcement.  Instead, 
he  said:  "For  those  of  you  who  live  in  Grand 
Rapids,  you'll  be  happy  to  know  President 
Nixon  has  selected  Oerald  Ford  as  his  new 
Vice  President." 

An  enormous  roar  filled  the  plane's  passen- 
ger cabin. 

"Had  we  been  over  Lake  Michigan,  It  could 
have  been  a  disaster  because  I'm  not  sure 
the  plane  could  have  withstood  all  the  com- 
motion." recalled  Miss  Carol  Murllnk,  a 
Grand  Rapids  passenger  on  board. 

"All  of  a  sudden  everything  seemed  bright 
outside.  And  I'm  sure  all  of  us  doing  the 
cheering  and  the  backslapplng  weren't  all 
Republicans." 

The  incident  typifies  the  love  affair  be- 
tween Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford  (Rep.), 
Michigan,  and  most  of  his  450,000  consti- 
tuents of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
whose  focal  point  Is  Grand  Rapids,  25  miles 
inland  from  Lake  Michigan 

Like  all  love  affairs  It  has  had  Its  ups  and 
downs.  But  the  President's  selection  of  Ford 
was  considered  Its  zenith,  a  fitting  tribute  for 
the  celebration  of  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  association  between  the  Grand  Rapids 
area  and  Its  Representative. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  the  impact  became 
even  greater  as  federal  investigators  and  re- 
porters flocked  to  the  city,  interviewing 
Ford's  friends  and  political  enemies  and  por- 
ing over  records  that  told  the  story  of  his 
background. 

The  people  of  Grand  Rapids  kept  telling 
these  outsiders  that  they  would  find  no 
scandal — because  to  know  Grand  Rapids  was 
to  know  Jerry  Ford  Both  are  clean,  hard- 
working, honest,  devoutly  Christian  and — 
above   all — totally   Incorruptible,    they    said. 

This  city  of  200.000  people,  Michigan's  sec- 
ond largest.  Is  strikingly  clean,  and  strongly 
conservative,  morally  and  fKilltleally.  Men 
fish  for  giant  chlnook  salmon  In  the  Grand 
River  a  few  blocks  from  downtown  and  smil- 
ing people  are  quick  to  accommodate  a 
visitor's  needs  without  complaint. 

Not  that  Grand  Rapids  Is  free  of  problems. 
Civic  leaders  fear  its  downtown  Is  deteriora- 
ting and  too  congested,  and  controversy  rages 
over  the  existence  of  three  adult  movie  thea- 
ters which  advertise  and  show  X-rated  films. 

The  traditional  Image  of  Grand  Rapids  as 
a  furniture  manufacturmg  center  has 
changed.  Situated  amidst  profitable  farm- 
land and  forests  now  ablaze  In  color,  Its 
principal  industry  Is  automobile  assembly 
and  parts,  now  that  the  furniture  companies 
have  moved  south  In  search  of  cheaper  labor. 
To  one  man  who  Is  acquainted  with  both 
cities.  "Grand  Rapids  is  a  rich  man's  south 
St.  Louis." 

It  Is  a  predominantly  white  city  which 
last  week  elected  a  moderate  black  mayor 
over  a  conservative  white  opponent.  Blacks 
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compose  ftbout  12  p«r  c«nt  ot  the  populauon. 
here  Is  a  bea7y  concentration  of  Pole*  od 
the  north  side,  with  Oerman^  LatrlAns  and 
Italians  scattered  throughout. 

But  It  la  th«  Outcii.  vboee  Calvlnlatlc 
forefathers  migrated  here  in  two  great  waves. 
one  In  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  other 
after  World  War  II.  who  compose  the  largest 
single  ethnic  bloc  In  town  and  are  credited 
with  establishing  the  largely  conservative 
moral  and  political  climate  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Orand  Rapids  is  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  traditional  but  not  fundament«llst 
Christian  Reform  Church. 

"While  we  foUow  what's  considered  to  be 
the  Puritan  ethic  of  hard  work,  clean  UvLng 
and  solid  Chrtstlan  practice,  don't  tell  the 
world  we're  a  bunch  of  holy  rollers."  warned 
Richard  DeBorst.  a  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Calvin  College. 

"We  drink,  we  smoke,  we  dance  and.  con- 
trary to  some  reports,  we  don't  go  to  church 
with  the  father  leading  his  family  In  line 
followed  by  the  mother  and  the  children  In 
descending  order  according  to  age." 

It  was  In  this  climate  that  the  vice  presi- 
dent-designate was  reared,  the  adopted  son 
of  Gerald  R.  Ford  Sr  .  owner  of  a  small  paint 
store  and  later  Kent  County's  Republican 
chairman. 

The  Fords  lived  In  a  modest  home  In  what 
now  is  In  the  midst  of  the  city's  black  ghetto 
and  sent  their  son  to  public  schools  where 
be  maintained  a  B-plus  average  while  star- 
ring on  the  South  High  School  football  team. 

During  the  summer  he  worked  In  bis 
father's  store,  putting  lids  on  paint  cans,  for 
which  he  received  a  small  allowance.  Pord 
graduated  to  waiting  tables  at  a  small  Oreek- 
American  restaurant  acro^b  th«  street  from 
South  High  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Depression. 

From  there.  It  was  on  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  where  friends  say  be  maintained 
his  high  B  average  without  much  study 
and  was  the  center  on  the  Wolverines'  foot- 
ball team,  culmlixatlng  his  career  with  an 
appearance  In  lb*  annual  East-West  Shrine 
all-star  game  In  1935. 

It  has  been  said  that  Jerry  Ford  was  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  In  his  mouth"  because  ha 
was  able  to  go  to  college  and  Yale  Law  School 
during  the  worst  years  of  the  Depression. 
But  his  press  secretary.  Paul  MUtlch.  says 
that  Is  not  true,  "because  he  sold  his  blood 
and  washed  dishes  In  a  frat  bouse  at  Michi- 
gan, and  the  only  way  he  got  through  law 
school  was  serving  as  assistant  football  coach 
at  Yale  " 

After  serving  47  months  In  the  Nary  In 
World  War  II.  Pord  returned  to  law  practice 
In  Orand  Rapids.  In  1948,  at  the  tirglng  of 
his  father's  friends  and  even  labor  leaders 
such  as  Leonard  Woodcock,  now  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  he  challenged  and 
ousted  the  Republican  congressional  incum- 
bent.   Isolationist    Bartel    J     Jonkman. 

Sine  then  Pord  has  been  reelected  la 
times  by  a  margin  never  less  than  60  per 
cent,  a  situation  that  has  caused  great  dis- 
tress and  frustration  to  the  local  Democrats. 

Pot  an  explanation  of  his  staying  power, 
one  has  to  travel  no  farther  than  the  Oale- 
wood  Bar.  a  few  blocks  from  the  huge  Gen- 
eral Motors  dlesel  plant  and  talk  to  Kleth 
Van  Slngel  and  William  Hlckey,  which  are 
sipping  tjeers  after  the  day  shift. 

They  disagree  about  Pord  politically,  yet 
both  men  feel  a  close  Identification  with 
him. 

Not  long  ago.  Van  Slngel  wrote  Pord  about 
his  opposition  to  firearms  control  legislation. 
"He  wrote  back  to  me  a  fine,  long  letter  tell- 
ing me  why  ns  agr«ed  with  my  view  point. 
V«r7   tmoresalve.      Van    Slngel   aays. 


Although  It  may  not  C>e  enough  to  win  his 
vote.  Hlckay  has  written  to  ask  Pafd  to  sup- 
port a  bill  to  extend  OI  BUI  benefit  cutoff 
dates  so  tbat  Ulckey's  wUe.  whom  be  met 
while  both  were  in  the  Navy  can  go  to  col- 
lege after  tbelr  children  arc  older.  While 
Hlckey  was  In  the  military.  Pord  never  for- 
got to  aend  him  a  Christmas  card,  something 
he  presumably  did  for  all  hts  coi^tltuents  In 
the  service. 

Ford's  rapport  with  the  electorate  back 
home  Is  so  great  that  Mrs.  Jean  McKee,  a  lib- 
eral Democrat,  who  opposed  him  In  his  last 
two  races,  remarked,  "I  can  reach  for  his 
phone  right  now  and  call  Ford's  oflSce  with 
a  problem  and  In  two  or  three  days  I'll  have 
a  response  waiting  on  my  desk." 

Even  A.  Robert  Kllener,  the  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  district  Pord  represents,  re- 
signedly admits:  "If  someone  has  a  loved 
one  somewhere  In  Poland  having  trouble 
with  a  visa.  Jerry  will  be  there.  He's  sort  of 
a  Red  Cross.  USO  and  ombudsman  pares- 
cellence — all  wrapped  Into  one." 

The  four  persons  In  his  local  office,  one 
of  whom  U  fluent  In  Dutch  and  another  In 
Polish,  are  said  to  handle  constituent  prob- 
lems with  such  enthusiasm,  dispatch  and 
efficiency  that  Pord  has  become  a  hero  to 
many  he  has  helped. 

Mrs.  McKee  lamented  that  In  her  two 
campaigns  to  oust  Ford  "I  must  have  nvet 
more  than  400  people  who  played  football 
with  Jerry  Pord.  " 

While  he  gets  straight  A's  for  his  handling 
of  constituents'  problems.  Ford's  marks  fall 
drastically  among  liberals  and  Democrats  for 
what  some  of  them  call  his  Insensltlvity  to 
their  voting  bloc,  described  by  Mrs.  McKee 
as  "considerably  larger  than  Ford's  victory 
margin  would  Indicate." 

In  1971.  thU  city  held  the  nation's  first 
referendum  on  American  Involvement  In  the 
Vietnam  War  and  voted  by  a  2-  to-1  margin 
for  unilateral  withdrawal.  Although  critics 
say  It  was  largely  a  Democratic  vote.  "It  Just 
didn't  faize  him  one  bit."  said  Mrs.  McKee  of 
Pord.  who  continued  his  public  support  of 
the  Administration's  war  policies. 

Ford's  critics  contend  that  he  responds 
more  to  changes  of  position  by  the  Adminis- 
tration than  be  does  to  shifting  sentiment 
at  home. 

"In  1970  and  '71.  he  would  keep  telling 
me  that  I  didn't  understand  the  nature  of 
the  Communist  Chinese  threat."  recalled 
Mrs.  McKee.  "Yet  now  he  comes  home  from 
a  trip  to  China  following  Nixon's  and  says 
what  good  friends  we  all  are." 

Yet  without  fanfare,  Pord  made  one  of 
his  rare  breaks  with  Administration  policy 
when  he  said  In  Grand  Rapids  that  he 
thought  the  Administration's  Income  floor 
on  the  welfare  revision  package  was  too  low 
and  should  be  increased. 

He  has  chosen  not  to  or  teen  unsuccessful 
In  landing  a  great  avalanche  of  federal  con- 
tracts or  appropriations  for  his  district  com- 
pared with  similar  districts  throughout 
Michigan. 

He  has  been  criticized  by  clvU  rights  groups 
for  opposing  the  antlpoverty  program,  but 
that  Is  disputed  by  Etay  Tardy,  executive  di- 
rector of  Grand  Raplds's  antlpoverty  agency. 
He  says  of  Pord.  "He  has  a  great  affinity  for 
our  poor  areas  and  our  poor  people  because 
he  once  roamed  the  streets  where  these  peo- 
ple now  live." 

Tardy  credits  Ford  with  saving  the  agency 
from  collapse  last  September  when  all  direct 
GEO  financing  stopped.  "He  not  only  sug- 
gests that  we  go  to  the  city  and  county 
commissioners  for  revenue-sharing  funds, 
he's  the  one  who  put  on  the  pressure  to  get 
them  passed."  Tardy  saya. 

Tardy  says  It  was  done  quietly,  without 
big   headlines.    But   as    they   say:    to   know 


Orand  Rapids  la  to  know  Jerry  Pord.  It  la  not 
a  city  given  to  flamboyancy.  glamour  and 
picking  up  the  latest  fad.s  and.  as  one  sup- 
porter aald.  "I  think  Jerry  Ford  reflects  the 
saioe  thing" 

{From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch, 
Nov.  15.  19731 

PORO    EXPECTTED    To    R«TAIN    HiS 

M«    Ci.*AN   Imaok 

{By  Robert  Adams) 

Washimcton,  November  16. — In  1971.  House 
Republican  leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  helped  pass 
a  law  requiring  disclosure  of  campaign  con- 
tributors. 

In  197a,  a  group  of  Pord  backers  netted 
•38.216  from  a  fund-raiser — but  held  the 
affair  exactly  a  week  before  the  new  law 
went  Into  effect,  so  the  donors  could  remain 
secret. 

The  circumstance*  of  that  fund-raiser 
were  neither  Illegal  nor  unusual.  Many  other 
members  of  Congress  did  the  same  thing.  But 
the  attempt  by  Ford's  backers  to  beat  the 
disclosure  deadline  has  received  fresh  scru- 
tiny as  two  congressional  committees  put 
Ford's  past  under  a  mlcroecope  to  see  whether 
any  scandals  blemish  the  reputation  of  the 
vlce-presldentlal  nominee. 

So  far.  about  350  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation agents  and  a  number  of  Investiga- 
tive reporters  have  delved  into  Ford's  his- 
tory. The  result  has  been  1700  pages  of  raw 
FBI  data  and  several  questions  requiring  a 
detailed  explanation  from  Ford. 

Investigators  found  that  special -Inter  est 
groups  and  employes  of  defense  contractors 
such  as  General  Dynamics.  Boeing  and  Tele- 
dyne-Ryan  gave  to  Ford's  campaign.  They 
alleged  that  Ford  channeled  tl  1.500  to  his 
campaign  In  1970  In  a  way  that  sidestepped 
the  federal  corrupt  practices  act. 

Other  questions  were  raised:  Did  Ford 
help  block  a  House  committee's  Inquiry  Into 
the  Watergate  scandal  last  year?  Had  a  firm 
In  Ford's  home  town,  Orand  Rapids.  Mich  , 
received  Government  contracts  through  a 
friend  Pord  placed  In  a  key  position?  Was 
Pord  a  conduit  for  money  from  dairy  In- 
terests to  other  members  of  Congress? 

By  far  the  most  sensational  charges  were 
made  by  Robert  N.  Wlnter-Berger,  a  former 
Washington  lobbyist.  In  a  four-page  affidavit 
and  in  a  best-selling  book,  "The  Washington 
Pay-off,"  Wlnter-Berger  accused  Pord  of  do- 
ing favors  In  return  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions. He  said  also  he  loaned  Pord  $15,000 
which  had  not  been  repaid  and  that  Ford 
had  seen  a  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Arnold  Hutsch- 
necker  of  New  York. 

But  Pord — In  an  Interview  with  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  —  persuasive  explana- 
tions He  flooded  the  committee  with  docu- 
ments on  his  personal  finances  and  denied 
any  Improper  activity.  He  called  Wlnter- 
Berger  a  liar. 

And  the  Senators  found  so  many  holes 
In  Wlnter-Berger's  story  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee said  It  was  considering  perjury  charges 
against  him. 

Ford  Is  certain  to  face  further  hard  ques- 
tioning this  week  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee — particularly  about  campaign  fi- 
nances. But  after  two  days  of  questioning 
Ford,  the  Senators  on  the  Rules  Committee 
came  away  seemingly  convinced  that  Ford's 
Mr.  Clean  Image  wUl  stay  put — and  that  no 
scandals  will  block  his  nomination. 

"Personally,  at  this  point  I  do  not  see  any 
problems,"  said  Howard  W.  Cannon  (Dem.), 
Nevada,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Ford's  toughest  questioner  on  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  (Dem.).  West 
Virginia,  agreed:  "His  prospects  are  excel- 
lent." 
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Because  the  shadow  of  secret  money  and 
special -Interest  money  hangs  heavy  over  the 
Watergate-tarnished  Nixon  Administration, 
Ford's  campaign  financing  records  have  un- 
dergone careful  examination. 

Charles  T.  Marck.  a  Dow  Chemical  Co.  rep- 
resentative In  Washington,  who  headed  the 
1972  secret  fund-raiser,  told  the  Post-Dis- 
patch he  had  no  records  of  who  gave  the 
$38,216.  The  treasurer  was  James  O.  Morton, 
and  Morton's  son  said  that  he  had  thrown  his 
father's  records  away. 

Records  of  what  was  spent  exist,  however, 
and  these  are  In  the  hands  of  congressional 
investigators.  They  show  that  $2,425  was 
spent  on  food  for  400  to  500  guests;  and  that 
the  total  raised,  before  expenses,  was  some- 
thing like  $49,000. 

Marck  acknowledged  the  April  7,  1972,  dis- 
closure date  lor  the  new  law  was  one  of  the 
reasons  he  scheduled  the  fund-raiser  on 
March  31.  "I  think  any  committee  operating 
during  that  period  was  anxious  to  raise  Its 
funds  before  April  7,"  he  said. 

Pord  said  he  saw  no  Inconsistency  with  his 
earlier  stand  for  disclosure.  "It  was  clearly 
within  the  law,"  he  said. 

Special -Interest  money  has  gone  to  Ford. 
In  1972  he  received  $7500  from  a  marine 
engineers'  union,  $2500  from  a  banking 
group,  $2000  from  the  Teamsters  Union, 
$1000  from  a  restaurateurs'  association, 
$1000  from  an  oral  surgeons'  group;  $760 
from  a  carpenters'  organization;  $500  from  a 
builders'  group:  $500  from  bollermakers;  $500 
from  a  railway  and  steamship  clerks'  union 
group;  $400  from  a  Florida  sugar  group,  and 
$250  from  a  recording  Industry  organization. 

In  1970  he  received  $2000  from  the  bankers, 
$5000  from  a  securities  group,  $1000  from  a 
dairy  group. 

In  1972,  Pord  received  money  from  numer- 
ous employes  of  defense  contractors.  About 
$1130  came  from  22  employes  of  the  St. 
Louis-based  General  Dynamics  Corp.  An  addi- 
tional $500  was  from  11  employes  of  Boeing 
Aircraft,  and  $1075  from  10  employes  of 
Teledyne-Ryan,  a  San  Diego  aerospace  firm. 

At  all  three  firms,  according  to  donors, 
Ford's  name  was  one  of  several  suggested 
by  company  officers  as  a  possible  recipient. 
"They  were  mainly  Congressmen  who  were 
favorable  to  our  line  of  work."  one  General 
Dynamics  donor  told  the  Post-Dispatch. 

At  least  at  Boeing,  donations  were 
"pooled  "  and  sent  to  Ford  In  a  bundle — al- 
though Individuals  could  send  their  checks 
directly  If  they  wished.  "I  think  it  was  de- 
signed to  show  a  concern  on  the  part  of 
Boeing  employes."  a  Boeing  spokesman  said. 

All  the  firms  said  the  donations  were 
voluntary.  Congressional  reform  advocates, 
however,  have  questioned  the  practice  of 
pooling  individual  donations,  saying  It 
could  be  construed  as  a  company-backed 
attempt  to  gain  Influence  with  a  Congress- 
man. 

"When  contributions  from  people  at  a 
single  company  are  lumped  together,  the 
purpose  is  usually  clear,  to  show  the  re- 
cipient that  this  money  represents  the  In- 
terests of  the  company,  "  said  a  spokesman 
for  Common   Cause,   the   citizens   lobby. 

"The  special-Interest  contributions  to 
Jerry  Pord — and  the  amount  he  got  from 
outside  his  own  district — show  the  faults 
In  our  current  flrmnclng  system.  But  they 
certainly  aren't   unique  to  Jerry  Pord." 

Fords  own  comment  is  that  the  fund 
raising  wa.s  done  by  others  on  his  behalf, 
that  he  did  not  know  about  the  pooling 
and.  in  any  case,  he  has  not  done  anybody 
any    favors    In    return    for    the    money. 

Another    allegation     involved     a     compU- 
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cated  1970  transaction.  In  It.  Pord  signed 
over  five  donations  totaling  $11,500  to  a 
Republican  campaign  group  at  the  same 
time  the  Republicans  were  giving  $13,000 
back  to  him.  To  some,  It  looked  like  "ear- 
marking"— a  procedure  whereby  money  Is 
Illegally  funneled  through  a  third  party 
to  hide  its  source. 

But  Ford  said  It  was  a  coincidence.  He 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  his  1972  reports 
went  well  beyond  the  law's  requirements, 
listing  contributors  who  gave  less  than 
$100.  He  said  he  hardly  would  do  that  if  he 
had  anything  to  hide. 

Another  question  involved  milk  money. 
A  lawsuit  charges  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration boosted  milk  price  supports  In 
retiu-n  for  contributions  from  dairy  groups. 
One  report  said  Ford  might  have  put  pres- 
sure on  milk  producers. 

Ford,  however,  denied  it.  He  said  a  group 
of  dairy  people  came  to  him  early  this  year 
and  asked  for  names  of  members  of  Con- 
gress who  needed  money  to  pay  campaign 
debts.  He  supplied  the  names,  but  delivered 
no  money  and  performed  no  favors,  he  said. 

Pord  said  that  $5000  in  dairy  nioney  ap- 
apparently  was  channeled — without  his 
knowledge — to  his  pre -April  7  committee. 
And  while  he  acknowledged  receiving  a 
$1500  honorarium  for  a  speech  at  the  Associ- 
ated UUk  Producers'  Convention  In  1971, 
Pord  noted  that  many  other  members  of  Con- 
gress spoke  there  also. 

A  Post-Dispatch  check  of  Ford's  campaign 
financing  records  dating  to  1948  showed 
other  contributions  from  Individuals  who 
worked  for  government  contractors,  but  little 
else  that  Is  likely  to  raise  questions.  An  un- 
identified "central  buying  agency"  In  Grand 
Rapids  was  listed  as  giving  $500  in  1962,  and 
Henry  Ford  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  given  to 
his  namesake  over  the  year?. 

An  interesting  Item  appeared  in  the  1960 
report.  The  Pord  for  Vice  President  Commit- 
tee. Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  collected  money — 13 
years  early.  The  total,  turned  over  to  Ford's 
congressional  campaign,  was  $149  43. 

Ford  was  quizzed  also  about  testimony  by 
John  W.  Dean  III,  former  White  House 
counsel,  that  the  White  House  helped  block 
an  Inquiry  by  the  House  Banking  Conmxittee 
Into  the  Watergate  scandal  a  year  ago  Did 
Pord.  tlie  Senators  asked,  play  any  part  In 
that? 

Ford  admitted  meeting  with  Republicans 
on  the  banking  panel.  "We  talked  about  what 
the  policy  ought  to  be,"  Ford  said.  "But 
there  was  no  Republican  Party  decision 
made." 

Several  Democrats  eventually  Joined  the 
committee's  Republican  bloc  to  deny  sub- 
pena  power  and,  thus,  to  quash  the  Investi- 
gation. But  Ford  said  no  orders  came  from 
the  White  House. 

Democrats  on  the  committee  differ  on  the 
question  of  Fords  role,  or  the  Wlilte  House's. 

"When  they  all  vote  together  like  that, 
it's  because  they  re  told  to"  one  committee 
member  said.  Another  Democratic  committee 
source  observed:  "Maybe  they  Just  realized, 
on  their  own,  that  we  were  getting  close  to 
hot  stuff." 

Still  another  allegation  involved  a  Grand 
Rapids  fvu-niture  firm.  Joseph  Lawless,  whom 
Ford  recommended  for  a  Job  in  the  federal 
General  Services  AdmlnLstratlon,  turned 
around  and  approved  a  couple  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  the  St<»e!case  Furniture 
Co.  In  Pords  home  town  Was  it  Influence- 
peddling? 

Again  Pord  ^ald  no  He  said  he  did  recom- 
mend Lav.  leas  for  a  OSA  Job;  but  the  OSA 
then  put  Lawless  in  charge  of  the  furniture 


branch  on  its  own.  He  said  Steelcase  got  only 
two  of  the  55  contracts  banded  out  while 
Lawless  held  the  Job — and  all  were  awarded 

by  competitive  bidding. 

Ford's  hottest  words  were  aimed  at  former 
lobbyist  Wlnter-Berger. 

"It  is  a  completely  Inaccurate,  demagogic 
bunch  of  words  that.  In  my  opinion,  doesn't 
deserve  publication,"  Ford  said  of  Wlnter- 
Berger's  book. 

He  said  the  unpaid  $15,000  loan  story  was 
flatly  untrue,  noting  that  by  Wlnter-Berger's 
account,  the  money  was  paid  In  Installments 
of  $50  to  $250  over  three  years  which  would 
come  to  between  60  and  300  payments.  "This 
allegation,"  Ford  said,  "is  utterly  prepos- 
terous." 

He  acknowledged  doing  a  couple  of  favors 
for  Wlnter-Berger — trying  to  get  an  African 
ambassadorship  for  Francis  Kellogg,  for  ex- 
ample— ^but  denied  any  quid  pro  quo  for 
campaign  cash  He  said  he  also  helped  a 
Dutch  physician  get  a  visa  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  at  Wlnter-Berger's  request, 
adding  that  five  U.S.  doctors  urged  him  to 
do  It,  too. 

Ford  angrily  denied  having  been  treated  by 
a  psychiatrist.  He  went  to  see  Hutschnecker 
once,  he  said,  because  Wlnter-Berger  kept 
harping  on  It.  But  there  was  no  psycho- 
therapy. Ford  said,  only  a  lecture  from  the 
doctor  on  "the  role  of  leadership  In  the 
American  political  system." 

"I  am  dlsgtistlngly  sane,"  Ford  declared. 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Hutschnecker 
called  Wlnter-Berger  s  allegation  "a  sheer  in- 
vention, a  fantasy."  He  told  the  Post-Dts- 
patch  he  had  been  visited  by  Pord  once,  but 
never  treated  him  for  anything,  "not  even 
for  a  cold  or  sniffles." 

Wlnter-Berger's  story  seemed  so  dubious  to 
the  Rules  Committee  that  it  talked  about  a 
perjury  ludlctmei.i  And  it  re.ea.sed  a  tran- 
script of  Wlnter-Berger  s  c;osed-door  testi- 
mony, showing  that  the  former  lobbyist  had 
a  seamy  past. 

All  In  all.  Ford's  credlbUlty  seemed  to 
emerge  virtually  untarnl.shed — although  fur- 
ther questioning  awaits,. 

On  his  personal  net  worth,  based  on  copies 
of  personal  tax  returns  submitted  by  Ford, 
plus  other  financial  data.  Democratic  Sen- 
ator Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island  was 
moved  to  comment  that  it  was  very,  very 
modest"  for  a  25-year  member  of  Congress. 
Ford  and  his  wife  own  three  houses,  and 
stocks  and  seciu-lties  worth  $13,570. 

Fords  reputation  for  financial  and  per- 
sonal probity  Is  high  ui  Washington,  even 
among  his  political  adversaries. 

"I  would  be  quite  startled  if  it  were  dis- 
covered that  Jerry  Pord  was  dishonest,"  said 
Representative  Richard  Boiling,  an  influ- 
ential Missouri  Democrat  who  has  studied 
the  House.  "He  didn't  get  Into  this  business 
to  do  himself  good." 

Moreover,  there  are  no  rumors  about  Im- 
proprieties In  his  private  life  Capitol  Hill 
cocktail  parties  are  frequently  awash  with 
talk  about  this  Senator  as  a  skirt  chaser,  that 
member  of  Congress  as  a  lush.  But  there  are 
no  stich  rumors  about  Gerald  Pord. 

At  the  end  of  Fords  two-d<iy  session  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committer  Chairman  Can- 
non asked  what  he  caUed  pot.enti»!Iy  the  most 
Important  question  ol  the  hearings. 

"Is  there  anything  In  your  background,  or 
anything  that  you  have  ever  done,  or  any- 
thing that  you  have  knowledge  of,"  whose 
exposure  would  disillusion  the  A.merlran 
people? 

"I  have  searched  my  conscience  and  my 
record,"  Pord  replied,  "and  I  know  at  no 
such  situation." 
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[From  th«  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatcb. 

Nov.  18,  1973] 

Ford:    A  Constant  Conbesvatitz 

(By  Connie  Rosenbaum) 

Washington.  Novzmbxs  16. — Aa  the  gold- 
lighted  numerals  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives electronic  vote  tx)ard  tick  away  In 
a  iS-mlnute  countdown,  legislators  Jockey 
for  position.  As  members  vote.  lights  by 
their  names  flash  green,  red,  or  amber. 

The  tall  and  commanding  figure  of  Gerald 
R.  Pord  enters  the  chsunber  from  the  rear 
cloakroom  where,  as  Republican  leader,  he 
has  been  helping  shape  legislation  for  the 
last  eight  years. 

Ford  comers  Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  B. 
Albert,  the  pint-sized  Democrat  and  Rhodes 
scholar  from  Oklahoma,  near  the  well  of 
the  house.  Towering  over  Albert,  he  sajn 
something  only  Albert  can  hear. 

With  less  than  two  minutes  remaining  In 
the  quarter  hour.  Ford  inserts  his  card  at  a 
voting  station  A  green  light,  for  "aye,"  ap- 
pears by  his  name  on  the  wall. 

Ford,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  nomi- 
nee to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  standing  up  to  be  counted — elec- 
tronically and  otherwise — for  25  years.  He 
has  cast  about  4000  votes  In  his  career  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Quantitatively,  Ford's  record  of  voting  par- 
ticipation has  been  higher  than  average.  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  which  keeps  tabs  on 
such  matters,  said  last  month  that  Ford  had 
taken  a  position  on  90  per  cent  or  more  of 
all   House   votes  In    II   of  the  last  20  years. 

Qualltatlvey,  Ford's  rating  depends  on  who 
Is  making  the  assessment.  Conservatives  rate 
him  high:  liberals  rate  him  low.  Most  of  bis 
votes  are  predictable,  pragmatic,  partisan. 
They  offer  clues  to  what  he  might  do  In 
bigher  office  and  suggest  that  he  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  frequently  see  eye-to-eye, 

llie  man  who  probably  will  be  the  next 
Vice  President  gave  this  characterization  of 
hlnxself  at  his  confirmation  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  a  few  days  ago: 

"I  would  say  I  am  a  moderate  on  domestic 
issues,  a  conservative  on  fiscal  affairs,  and  a 
dyed-ln-the-wool  Internationalist  in  foreign 
affairs." 

Among  politicians  and  lobbyists.  Ford  ts 
admired  as  a  man  whose  word  Is  good.  He 
will  try  to  carry  out  his  part  of  a  bargain, 
and  If  a  thing  cannot  be  done,  he  will  ex- 
plain why  He  is  neither  grudging  nor  vindic- 
tive. These  things  are  Important  In  bis  rela- 
tions with  the  majority  party. 

"He  Is  a  first-rate  public  servant."  said 
Representative  Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri,  a 
liberal  Democrat.  "The  country  could  trust 
him  ...  I  couldn't  agree  with  all  his  deci- 
sions, but  he  would  believe  In  the  stands  be 
took." 

Ford  appears  to  be  as  hard  to  dislike  as 
the  late  Will  Rogers,  but  It  is  not  difficult 
to  and  harsh  critics  of  his  political  credo  To 
some,  the  former  Michigan  football  star  has 
been  running  the  wrong  way  for  a  quarter 
century. 

Ford  Is  the  kind  o'  staunch,  true-blue  Re- 
publican of  whom  liberals  and  progressives 
despair.  As  they  see  him.  he  ttunks  big  when 
It  comes  to  military  spending,  but  on  wel- 
fare, the  environment,  or  clvU  rights,  he 
thinks  small. 

The  nomination  of  Ford  ha«  the  warm 
backing  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
has  expressed  confidence  he  will  serve  all 
Americans  with  the  same  devotion  be  has 
shown  In  the  House.  The  Chamber  agrees 
with  Ford  that  Government's  role  ahould  be 
minimal   and    Government   spending    cut. 


One  billion  or  so  light  years  away  is  the 
attitude  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
an  organization  of  progressives,  which  has 
naaintalned  that  Ford's  record  "places  him 
squarely  among  the  most  reactionary  ele- 
ments in  the  House  "  The  ADA  says  Pord 
should  not  be  confirmed. 

"He  Is  consistent — consistently  wrong," 
Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.,  a  Washington  lawyer 
and  national  vice-chairman  of  ADA,  told  the 
Post-Dispatch.  "I  can't  think  of  a  Northerner 
with  a  worse  clvU  rights  record." 

Pord  cuts  a  poor  figure  among  environ- 
mentalists. On  a  League  of  Conservation 
Voters  chart  that  rated  House  members  on 
13  Important  votes  In  1972,  Pord  was  shown 
to  have  voted  "correctly"  on  only  three.  "His 
environmental  record  Is  bad  news.  '  said  Mrs. 
Marlon  Sdey,  the  league  chairman. 

Lobbyists  of  various  political  hues  find 
Pord  comfortable  to  deal  with  for  the  same 
reasons  his  Republican  and  Democratic  col- 
leagues do  He  Is  approachable  and  will  listen. 

"Jerry  Ford  Is  an  outstanding  American." 
said  Roger  W  Fleming,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation's  Washington 
office.  Among  Farm  groups,  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  considered  conservative.  It  favors  a  lower 
federal  profllle  In  farming,  as  does  Ford. 

"He  is  dedicated  to  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  the  market  system,"  Fleming  said. 
"ITils  means  that,  phlloeophlcally.  we  have 
been  on  a  similar  wave  length.  "Jerry  Ford 
has  been  the  kind  of  a  Congressman  you 
could  talk  frankly  with,  and  get  straight  an- 
swers." 

As  an  example  of  Ford's  Integrity.  Fleming 
recalled  that  he  voted  against  final  House 
approval  of  the  farm  bill  last  August  after 
the  Senate  refused  to  accept  a  House-passed 
provision  banning  food  stamps  for  strikers. 
In  doing  so,  Ford  supported  the  stand  taken 
by  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Ford  as  minority  leader  and  party  loyalist 
Is  President  Nixon's  man  to  get  Administra- 
tion programs  through  the  House.  As  of 
August,  he  had  sided  with  the  President  83 
per  cent  of  the  time  this  year,  a  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  tabulation  showed.  Only  one 
House  member  heul  a  higher  rating. 

Ford  does  not  invariably  hew  to  the  Ad- 
ministration line.  One  deviation  came  this 
year  when  Ford,  who  comes  from  an  auto- 
mobile-producing state,  voted  against  an 
Administration-supported  proposal  for  use  of 
Highway  Trust  Fund  money  In  mass  transit 
projects. 

He  broke  with  the  President  also  over  the 
size  of  payments  for  the  Administration's 
proposed  family  assistance  program,  con- 
tending that  Mr.  Nixon's  allocations  were 
too  low. 

Ford  said  he  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing,  which 
the  White  House  has  embraced  as  a  major 
domestic  Initiative.  When  the  Democrats  held 
the  White  House,  Ford  was  part  of  a  small 
group  of  Republican  leaders  seeking  positive 
options  to  Democratic  programs,  and  reve- 
nue-sharing was  one  of  thoae  options.  He 
since  has  supported  the  President  In  that 
area. 

The  man  from  Michigan  has  backed  Mr. 
Nixon  on  the  Vietnam  War  and  in  foreign 
policy.  He  has  been  a  good  soldier  In  sup- 
p>orting  Mr.  Nixon's  Initiatives  for  more 
friendly  relations  with  Russia  and  China. 

Where  possible.  Ford  has  tried  to  shield 
the  Presldant  on  Watergate.  He  also  general- 
ly has  supported  big  business  In  his  votea, 
as  when  he  favored  federal  subsidies  to  bail 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  out  of  financial 
trouble. 


"When  the  play  is  called,  you  don't  tackle 
your  own  quarterback,"  Pord  remarked  at  his 
confirmation  hearings.  Like  the  President, 
he  has  a  habit  of  drawing  analogies  from 
the  world  of  sports. 

A  World  War  II  naval  officer.  Ford  has 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  big  military  and 
space  budgets.  He  has  roosted  among  Capitol 
Hill's  hawks  on  the  Vietnam  War.  although 
as  early  as  1967  he  was  voicing  deep  con- 
cern about  sending  more  American  troops  to 
fight  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Ford  considers  his  knowledge  In  military 
affairs  one  of  his  strengths.  He  spent  12  years 
on  the  House  subcommittee  for  military  ap- 
propriations, and  has  scrutinized  military 
expenditures. 

Ford  has  not  been  one  of  Capitol  Hill's 
most  productive  legislators  at  inltatlng  new 
laws. 

However,  he  has  Introduced  his  share  of 
bills,  often  In  response  to  calls  for  help  from 
constituents.  For  example,  he  Is  the  sponsor 
of  a  pending  bill  to  cut  red  tape  to  obtain 
quick  leaves  for  military  personnel  in  cases 
of  personal  emergency. 

One  of  his  least  successful  efforts  has  been 
the  "runaway  pappy"  bill.  Introduced  in  six 
different  sessions  of  Congress  thus  far,  but 
yet  to  come  close  to  enactment.  The  bill 
would  make  parents  responsible  for  child 
support  payments  after  abandoning  their 
families  and  moving  across  state  lines. 

Rauh,  probably  Ford'o  most  outspoken 
critic,  tagged  him  as  a  "knee-Jerk  negatlvist" 
and  "carbon  copy  of  Richard  Nixon"  who 
would  turn  out  to  be  "an  unworthy  successor 
to  an  unworthy  president."  "He  favors  people 
who  have  the  most,"  Rauh  said,  "and  wont 
vote   for   people   who   have   the   least." 

"Ford's  record  on  civil  rights  Is  sufficient 
In  and  of  Itself  to  disqualify  him  for  the 
presidency"  Rauh  told  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  Wednesday.  "At  a  time  when  the 
nation  needs  a  healer,  the  nominee  Is  a  di- 
visive Influence  who  has  fought  civil  rights 
legislation  at  every  turn." 

He  said  Ford  has  voted  regularly  to  weak- 
en proposals  that  were  In  the  interest  of 
minorities.  He  said  Ford  typically  would  vote 
to  cripple  civil  rights  advances,  then  get  on 
the  bandwagon  when  final  passage  became 
certain. 

Despite  blasts  from  the  left.  Ford's  solid 
popularity  and  reputation  for  straight  deal- 
ing are  such  that  some  of  the  organizations 
that  might  have  been  expected  to  oppose 
him — organized  labor,  for  example — are  not 
doing  so. 

The  AFL-CIO  would  be  a  potent  force 
against  Ford's  confirmation  if  aligned 
against  him,  but  It  Is  taking  the  position 
that,  although  It  does  not  supF>ort  Ford,  it 
has  no  objection  to  congressional  action  ap- 
proving him  for  the  vice  presidency. 

In  fact,  the  AFL-CIO  now  is  encouraging 
speedy  confirmation  In  furtherance  of  Its 
newly  organized  campaign  seeking  to  remove 
Mr    Nixon  from  office,  a  spokesman  said. 

Originally,  the  spokesman  explained,  the 
AFL-CIO  believed  that  Mr.  Nixon,  who  him- 
self might  face  Impeachment,  should  not  pick 
his  successor.  Now  It  Is  willing  to  accept  a 
nominee  who  Is  "clean,  decent  and  honest." 

Ford  appears  to  fill  that  bill,  although  the 
spokesman  said  Ford  usually  voted  wrong. 

Similarly,  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, expressed  concern  about  Ford's  record 
on  civil  rights  but  said,  "he  is  about  the  best 
we  could  expect  In  this  Administration." 

Actually,  Ford's  early  civil  rights  record 
was  good,  Mitchell  said.  Ford  voted  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax  in  1949  and  voted  bo  withhold 
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federal  funds  from  segregated  schools.  Later, 
however,  be  opposed  civil  rights  measures 
and  became  a  strong  voice  against  busing,  an 
Issue  that  provoked  strong  reactions  in  his 
home  state. 

Pord  opposed  antlpoverty  programs,  pri- 
marily, because  they  cost  too  much  to  ad- 
minister However,  he  worked  hard  to  get 
funds  for  his  home  district  for  antlpoverty 
and  other  programs  that  he  had  opposed. 

In  some  ways.  Ford  has  showed  himself  to 
be  more  flexible  than  is  commonly  believed, 
particularly  on  Lssues  thai  were  important  to 
his  Grand  Rapids  constituents  For  example, 
he  opposed  the  Administration's  efforts  to 
hold  down  spending  for  cleaning  uj«  water 
polUition,  an  issue  that  was  vastly  Imi  ortant 
to  water-conscious  Michigan  residents 

A  bizarre  episode  in  Ford's  career — In  the 
minds  of  some — was  his  zealous  but  abortive 
effort  three  years  ago  to  move  Congress  to- 
ward the  impeachment  and  removal  of  Su- 
preme Court  Associate  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas. 

"When  I  first  encountered  the  facts  of  Mr. 
Douglas's  involvement  with  pornographic 
publications  and  espousal  of  hlpple-yippie- 
Btyle  revolution,"  Pord  told  the  House  on 
April  15,  1970,  "1  was  inclined  to  dismiss  his 
fractious  behavior  as  the  first  sign  of  senility. 
But  I  believe  I  underestimated  the  Justice. " 

Of  greater  Interest  today  than  Ford's  stern 
views  on  dirty  books,  hippies,  and  Justice 
Douglas's  connection  with  a  questionable 
foundation  was  his  observation  in  that  same 
speech  that  "an  Impeachable  offense  Is  what- 
ever the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives considers  it  to  be  at  a  given  moment  In 
history." 

That  takes  on  meaning  In  the  light  of  the 
current  drive  toward  Impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  It  was  cited  this  week  by  Rauh 
In  his  criticism  of  the  qualifications  of  Ford 
for  the  vice  presidency. 

Under  the  Impeachment  theory  offered  by 
Ford,  critics  say,  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past  be- 
cause any  defender  of  civil  liberties  on  the 
bench  could  be  removed  as  a  result  of  the 
passions  of  the  moment. 

The  1970  thrust  against  Justice  Douglas 
got  nowhere  and  Ford  himself.  In  an  Inter- 
view with  the  Post-Dispatch,  Indicated  he 
has  no  further  Interest  In  It.  Douglas,  he  sug- 
gested. Is  no  longer  doing  some  of  the  things 
he  was  doing  three  years  ago. 

If  there  Is  a  quintessential  Jerry  Pord,  the 
veteran,  stolid,  dependable  minority  leader, 
perhaps  It  Is  the  man  who  carried  the  Presi- 
dent's messeige  to  the  House  chamber  last 
June,  when  the  Doves  were  trying  to  cut  off 
funds  Immediately  for  bombing  In  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos.  Jerry  Ford  rallied  his  troops 
with  a  comparison  drawn  from  football: 
Don't  listen  to  bad  advice,  he  urged,  in  the 
last  minute  of  the  last  quarter. 

"It  kind  of  reminds  me  of  a  ball  game," 
Ford  said,  "where  our  side  Is  ahead  because 
we  had  the  right  strategy,  and  then  Just  at 
the  last  minute  when  we  can  see  all  our 
efforts  begin  to  achieve  something  meaning- 
ful, we  walk  off  the  field  and  turn  over  the 
ball  game  to  the  people  who  have  been 
WTong — whose  strategy  has  been  in  error. 

"I  do  not  understand  that." 

FORD'S  VOTING  RECORD 
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63                   28 

1967 
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1965 
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46                     46 

1964 

do 

38                    56 

1963 

.  Kennedy . 

35                     54 

1962 
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52                    40 

1961 

do 

42                    51 

1960 

.  Eisenhower 

84                    12 

1959 

do 

63                    13 

1958 

do 

76                    24 

1957 

do 

73                    23 

1956 

94                     6 

1955 

do 

88                    12 

1954 

do 

89                    U 

1953 

do 

94                    16 

Note:  Chart,  prepared  by  Coniressional  Quarterly,  shows 
degree  to  which  Representative  Gerald  R.  ^ord  supported 
legislation  submitted  by  the  White  House  since  1953  Support  of 
Republican  Presidents  (Eisenhower,  Nixon)  was  much  greater 
than  support  of  Democratic  Presidents  (Kennedy,  Johnson). 
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Ford  :  No  Wn-SON  But  No  Hakoing 

Washington,  November  7. — There  are 
those  Who  say  that  Gerald  R.  Ford  has  two 
main  qualifications  for  the  vice  presidency — 
or  the  presidency. 

No.  1 :  He  Isn't  Splro  T.  Agnew. 

No.  2:  He  isn't  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

That  analysis,  of  course.  Is  overly  flip. 
Ford's  25  years  In  Congress  Including  his 
eight  years  as  House  Republican  leader,  quali- 
fy him  far  more  than  the  vast  majority  of 
the  200,000.000  other  Americans  who  aren't 
Agnew  or  Mr.  Nixon  either. 

But  the  flippancy  points  to  a  simple  truth: 
that  the  60-year-old  Michigan  Representa- 
tive was  nominated  for  Vice  President  not 
only  because  of  ability,  but  also  because  of 
necessity.  Tarnished  by  the  Agnew  and  Wa- 
tergate scandals,  the  Administration  needed 
a  fresh  face,  an  honest  fac»,  and — because  it 
was  necessary  under  the  Twenty-fifth 
Amendment — a  face  whose  owner  could  be 
confirmed  by  Congress. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  question  arises: 
What  kind  of  President — If  it  came  to  that — 
would  Gerald  Ford  make? 

History  mocks  many  predictions,  but  in- 
terviews with  Ford's  colleagues,  with  his- 
torians, with  Washington  observers  and  with 
Ford  himself  offer  at  least  some  clues: 

His  style  would  probably  be  solid,  not 
splashy.  He  would  stress  candor  and  openness. 
He  would  forgo  the  Nixon  style  Isolation  and 
reach  out  for  advice. 

He  would  continue  the  broad  lines  of  Nixon 
policy — conciliation  but  military  firmness 
abroad,  fiscal  conservatism  at  home.  He  would 
get  along  better  than  Mr.  Nixon  has  with 
Congress,  public  and  press — although  his 
honeymoon  with  Capitol  Hill  might  be  sur- 
prisingly short-lived. 

What  Presidents  might  he  resemble?  Most 
observers  agree  that  Ford  would  not  be  a 
Woodrow  VUson  or  a  John  F.  Kennedy,  of- 
fering soaring  visions  of  change  and  chal- 
lenge. But  neither,  they  say,  would  he  stand 
Idly  by  and  watch  the  nation  slide  into  a 
catastrophe — like  a  James  Buchanan  or  a 
Herbert  Hoover. 

Many  see  similarities  to  two  Presidents: 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  for  his  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  and  decency;  and  Harry 
S.  Truman,  as  a  man  of  seemingly  limited 
gifts  who  showed  a  surprising  capacity  for 
growth. 

"The  presidency  Is  dangerous,"  observes 
James  David  Barber,  the  Duke  University  po- 
litical scientist  who  wrote  "The  Presidential 
Character." 

"The   first  requirement   Is   that  he  won't 


blow  us  all  to  hell.  Fortunately,  I  don't  think 
Ford  would  do  that."  Barber  said  in  a  tele- 
phone  Interview. 

'From  exter:ial  Impressions.  I  see  some 
hints  of  Eisenhower  and  Calvin  Coolldge.  I 
think  a  Ford  presidency  might  be  a  recupera- 
tive lime — In  which  a  disillusioned  and 
nervous  public  would  receive  a  period  of 
stabUlty." 

Senator  William  Proxmire  (Dem).  Wis- 
consin, has  a  unique  perspective  on  Pord. 
Besides  serving  in  Congress  with  him,  Prox- 
mire played  football  under  Ford  at  'V'ale. 

"There  s  a  theoi^'  that  you  can  tell  a  man's 
character  by  the  kind  of  football  player  he 
was,"  Proxmire  muses.  'As  player -coach, 
Jerry  Ford  was  methodical,  conscientious, 
cautious.  He's  been  that  kind  of  Congress- 
man— and  I  suppose  he'd  be  that  kind  of 
President. 

He's  not  given  to  razzle-dazzle.  I  dont 
think  he'd  take  the  country  on  a  roller- 
coaster  ride  to  great  heights  or  depths.  He'd 
be  steady,  ploddmg,  and  reliable — a  reassur- 
ing kind  of  leader  ' 

Ford's  natural  friendliness  would  serve 
him  well  In  the  White  Hotise,  many  believe. 
He  preaches — and  colleagues  say  he  prac- 
tices— an  "open  door"  policy.  Nobody  can 
Imagine  blm  drawing  up  an  enemies  list. 

"He's  not  vmdlctlve,"  says  Charles  Goodell. 
a  former  Republican  Representative  and 
Senator  from  New  York.  "He  doesn't  retali- 
ate." 

"He  campaigned  for  me  when  I  went 
against  Nixon,"  recalls  Representative  Don 
Rlegle  of  Michigan,  a  onetime  Republican 
who  became  a  Democrat.  "I  think  that  shows 
a  certain  largeness  of  spirit — something  quite 
missing  in  Richard  Nixon." 

"I  think  he's  pretty  realistic  about  his  own 
abilities,"  says  Representative  John  B.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  who  heads  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference. 

"In  some  ways.  I  see  him  as  being  like 
Harry  Truman,  in  the  sense  that  he's  a 
more-or-less  ordinary  guy.  and  doesn't  pre- 
tend to  be  anything  else,"  observes  Repre- 
sentative John  J.  McFall  of  (California,  as- 
sistant majority  leader.  "Some  people  might 
see  that  as  a  weakness.  I  see  it  as  a  strength." 

Anderson  and  others  apply  the  Truman 
analogy  to  Ford's  capacity  for  growth.  The 
man  from  Michigan,  they  suggested,  might 
start  out  like  the  man  from  Missouri — with 
an  unprepossessing  reputation  that  quickly 
expanded  to  fill  the  Job. 

"The  Oval  Office  has  a  tendency  to  lift  men 
above  their  native  capacity,"  notes  Repre- 
sentative James  W.  Symington,  a  Democrat 
from  St.  Louis  county  whose  political  roots 
run  deep. 

"Minority  leader  is  a  relatively  lackluster 
Job,"  said  Representative  Silvio  Conte.  a 
Massachusetts  Republican  who  knows  Pord 
well.  "I  think  this  guy  coxUd  really  blossom 
if  he  had  to  make  the  big  decisions." 

Some  of  Ford's  closest  associates,  however, 
point  out  one  key  difference  between  the 
slow-speaking  Pord  and  the  peppery  Tru- 
man. F\>rd,  they  note,  does  not  make  contro- 
versial decisions  quickly.  Nor  does  he  par- 
ticularly relish  a  fight.  "CJompromlse."  he  told 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  last  week, 
"Is  the  oil  that  makes  government  go." 

For  that  reason.  Ford  would  be  likely  to 
rely  heavily  on  those  around  him.  Insiders 
say  he  would  probab:y  keep  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer as  Secretary  of  State  to  maintain  Mr. 
Nixon's  foreign  policy  initiarives.  Melvln  R, 
Laird,  Mr.  Nixon's  top  domeetlc  adviser,  Is  an 
old  friend  of  Ford  and  would  undoubtedly 
play  a  key  role. 

Indeed,  before  Ford  went  before  Congress 
for  confirmation  hearings,  he  wrote  to  39 
opinion  leaders  for  advice  on  his  Job.  Th^j 
included  businessmen  and  labor  officials;  re- 
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Duke  University's  Beirber.  for  one.  em- 
presses concern  Uiat  Pont  might — llXe 
Warren  O  Harding — become  too  <lependeDt 
on  his  friends 

"Harding  himself  never  knew  quite  what 
to  do.  but  cared  lu  to  the  strongest  forces 
around  hun."  Barber  observed  ~T  hope  that 
wouldn't  happen  to  OeraJd  Pord." 

But  Representative  AndefBon  says:  "I 
don't  thiak  fou  d  see  the  J  Waiter  Tbomp- 
son-West  people  movtng  In.  with  button- 
down  minds.  He'd  have  tbe  senae  not  to 
surround  hiaiaelf  with  Jeb  Ma«rruderB  '* 

As  for  the  press.  Ford's  relations  with  re- 
porters always  have  been  good  Oorreepood- 
ents  ooosider  him  acceaslble  and  frank  ThuK. 
bis  relationship  with  the  media  probably 
would  be  strikingly  different  from  that  if 
Lyndon  B  .kihnaon.  Spiro  Agnew  or  Richard 
Nixon.  Johnson's  confrontations  with  re- 
porters were  legendary:  Agnew  lashed  out  at 
television  commentators:  Mr  Nixon  bitterly 
attacked  coverage  of  certain  Watergate  mat- 
ters m»  "outrageous  '  and  "hysterical." 

Ford's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  was  in  blunt  contrast.  "I  feel  the 
press  has  always  treated  me  fairly."  he  said, 
and  he  promised  frequent  press  conferencee. 

One  of  I^>rd's  greatest  strengths.  In  his 
own  mind  and  those  of  others,  would  be  in 
working  wltti  Coograaa.  His  friends  on  the 
Hill  are  legion:   they  cross  party  lines 

Tet  far-sighted  observers  note  that  this 
strength  could  prove  surprisingly  ephemeral 
If  Pord  became  Preektent 

Theodore  H  White,  the  htstoriaxt  who 
wrote  the  'Making  of  the  President '  series, 
observes  th^  an  Inevitable  tension  exists 
between  the  executive  and  the  Leglsiative 
branches.  And  Pord  would  be  a  Bepublican 
president  facing  a  Democratic  Congress. 

"My  reading  of  the  m^n."  White  told  the 
Post- Dispatch.  "Is  that  he  would  knock  him- 
self out  to  have  good  relations  with  Con- 
gress— and  then  Had  out,  like  Lyndon  John- 
son, that  you  cant." 

"Once  he  submits  a  new  budget.  '  a  Repub- 
lican Senator  s  aide  a<lds  wryly,  the  honey- 
moon ends  " 

But  just  as  strengths  can  evaporate,  weak- 
nesses can.  too  Virtually  every  source  con- 
sulted by  ibe  Post-Dispatch  sli^led  out 
foreign  affairs  as  Pord's  greatest  siiortcom- 
Ing.  Tet  White  argues  that  that  need  not 
prevent  Pord  from  becoming  a  world  figure 

"Probably  tlie  least  experienced  President 
we've  had  la  that  field  in  the  last  60  years 
was  Harry  Truman.  "  White  said.  "And  Tru- 
man turned  out  to  have,  in  my  opinion,  a 
dazziingly  successful  foreign  policy" 

How  Pord  would  perform  In  the  No  1  job 
might  depe^Qd  in  part  on  how  well — and  bow 
long— he  served  as  No  2.  It  he  were  to  spend 
a  year,  or  two  years,  as  President  Ntxon's 
right-hand  man,  might  sosne  of  the  stam  of 
Watergate,  however  unfairly,  taint  hiai,  loo? 

Rooaid  K.  Speed,  president  of  the  Rlpon 
Society,  a  liberal  Republican  group,  believes 
that  Pord  could — Lf  he  chose— keep  suAcient 
distance  between  blmaeU  and  Mr   Nixon. 

"Oooe  be  8  coofimaed.  be  can  t  be  removed 
by  tine  President,"  Speed  noted  "He  wouldn't 
have  to  be  a  apear-carrler  tear  Nuoo.  He 
could  be  oM^re  Independent. 

"He  has  absolutely  nothing  to  gahi  by  ap- 
pearing to  be  another  Mltebell  or  Bhrllch- 
man  or  Haldemaa  That  would  serve  neither 
Mr.  Pord  oor  the  Presi<tnit — and  it  clearly 
woulda  t  sen*  the  country." 


Pord  has  already  staked  out  poettlons  dif- 
ferent from  Mr.  NLxon's  on  some  Watergate 
related  matters.  Pord  told  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— which  may  vote  this  week  to  cooflrm 
bUn — that  Mr.  Nixon  ahould  have  released 
the  secret  tapes  earlier:  that  be  might  have 
been  wise  to  dlsclooe  sooner  that  two  tapes 
did  not  exist,  that  the  new  special  prosecu- 
tor should  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

How  does  Ford  the  Representative  vtew 
Ford  the  potential  President?  In  an  Interview 
with  three  Post-Dispatch  reporters  In  his 
second-floor  office  to  the  Capitol,  he  talked 
about  It. 

Asked  what  he  considers  bis  greatest 
strength  as  a  potential  President.  Ford  re- 
plied: "My  long  experience  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  .  .  .  my  opportunity  to  work 
with  five  Presidents  .  .  .  the  opportunity  to 
know  leading  polltlcaJ  figures  in  this  period  of 
time" 

Asked  what  he  believed  his  nwet  serious 
weakness  might  be,  Pord  appeared  slightly 
oIT-guard  and  defensive.  "I  guess  we  don  t 
look  upon  our  weaknesses."  he  said.  "I'm  not 
familiar  with  any  known  or  Identifiable  weak- 
ness" 

As  for  his  polfttoal  views.  Ford  believes  they 
will  stay  about  the  same-^an  answer  that 
will  be  good  news  for  conservatives,  less  so 
for  liberals. 

"I  suspect  I'll  have  to  take  a  broader  view,  ' 
Pord  said  of  his  new.  national  constituency, 
"but  my  )ob  as  minority  leader  for  nine  years 
also  had  a  broader  ramification. "  His  opposi- 
tion to  mass  transit  subsidies,  for  example. 
remauM  strong;  so  does  hie  support  for 
Israel 

Pord  said  be  believed  be  could  Join  the 
Nixon  Administration  without  getting  caught 
up  In  the  Watergate  affair 

"I  go  down  there  free  and  clear,  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  out  and  act,"  Ford 
said. 

He  said  he  would  seek  the  advice  of  many. 
but  would  make  his  own  decisions.  "I  think 
somebody  like  myself,  who  has  a  real  hard- 
knock  experience  in  life,  can  probably  make 
a  better  Judgment  as  to  what  should  be  done" 
than  those  who  live  In  a  pure  academic  en- 
vironment, he  said 

Ford  said  he  would  have  independence  as 
Vice  President,  although  he  would  seek  ad- 
vice from  the  White  House  on  how  to  fill 
certain  slots  on  bis  staff  And  he  reaffirmed — 
without  quite  bemg  Sbermanesque — that  he 
doesn't  plan  to  seek  any  office  In  197fi,  no 
matter  what  happens. 

"I've  made  a  good  faith  eonunltment." 
Pord  declared,  "and  I  don't  believe  In  break- 
ing commitments  that  I've  made  In  politics. 
I  can  envisage  no  circumstances  In  '76  that 
would    get    me    to   change    my    mind." 

But  there  are  those  who  remember  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  comment  earlier  In  this  century: 
"Any  strong  man  fit  to  be  President  would 
desire  a  renomlnatlon  and  re-election  after 
bis  first  term." 

"I  think  Jerry  Ford's  a  very  tlkely  candi- 
date for  President  In  197«.  whether  he's  an 
Incumbent  President  or  not,"  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  said.  "He'd  have  a  lot  of  appeal,  and  a 
few  of  the  handtcape  of  some  of  the  other 
potential  candidates 

"He  might  almost  run  on  a  return-to-nor- 
malcy Idea.  And  the  country  might  be  ready 
for  It  then." 

(Prom  the  St.  LouU  Post-Dlspatcb.  Nov.  18. 
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RcuGioDs   Pn>    Memos    Help    Bolstix   Fokd 

(By  Eric  L.  Zoeckler) 

Washtnctoi*.  November  17.— The  first 
memo  that  hits  the  desk  of  Vice  President 
designate  Gerald  R  Ford  every  Monday  morn- 
ing starts  out: 


To-  Jerry 

Frosn:  BUly 

Subject:  Ood  lla.'i  a  Better  Idea 

Next  oooMS  a  abort  passage  from  the  BH>le 
followed  by  a  short  prayer. 

The  Rev  Billy  Zeoll.  who  has  been  sending 
Pord  the  memos  each  Monday  morning  since 
Ford's  nomination  aa  Vice  Preeldent,  says 
"They  are  designed  to  give  Jerry  that  added 
UtUe  pxish — that  added  Inspiration  from 
Christ — he'U  need  to  cope  with  some  of  the 
pressures  he'll  be  facing  " 

The  memos,  a  far  cry  from  moet  corre- 
spocidence  that  crosses  Pord's  desk,  are  re- 
ceived warmly  For  although  he  is  not  oeten- 
tatlouc  about  It,  Pord  is  deeply  religious. 

And  the  man  whom  Pord  credits  with  hav- 
ing a  "very  beneficial  impact  on  my  life  re- 
ligiously is  the  Rev  Mr  Zeoll  of  Orand 
Rapids.  Mich" 

Zeoll.  youthful  and  flamboyant.  Is  presi- 
dent ot  tbe  largest  distributor  of  Christian 
films  in  the  world  and  unoOlclal  chaplain 
to  several  National  Football  Leagxie  teams 
There  are  those  In  Orand  Rapids  who  Insist 
that  becaus<-  of  his  drive,  charlema  and  ex- 
posure with  Pord  and  football,  Billy  Zeoll 
could  berofne  the  Mod-generation's  answer 
to  Billy  Oraham 

Zeoll  U  41  years  old,  tAll.  dark  and  hand- 
some with  green  eyes.  He  Is  the  son  of  a  re- 
formed ex-oonvlct  and  drug  addict  turned 
minister. 

His  fnend.ship  with  Ford  began  about  10 
years  ago  when  Zeoll  met  him  during  a  home 
visit   to   Orand   Rapids. 

"I  was  impressed  he  had  time  to  talk  to 
me,"  Zeoll  said.  "I  was  only  one  vote  and  had 
no  congregation." 

Before  long,  Ford  was  taking  bis  son,  Steve, 
to  bear  Zeoll  conduct  Sunday  chapel  meet- 
ings for  National  Football  League  teams  prior 
to  their  games  with  the  Washington  Red- 
skins. 

Zeoll  and  Pord  co-hosted  a  Christian  Lead- 
ership Luncheon  for  Athletes  In  Washington 
early  this  year.  On  several  occasions  the  two 
men  have  prayed  and  meditated  together 
in  private. 

"I  am  aware  that  Jerry  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  Jesus  Christ  as  bis  personal  sav- 
ior." says  ZeoU.  "And  over  the  years  I've 
seen  a  great  growth  in  him  as  a  ChrlsUan 
But  don't  credit  me  with  this,  credit  God  " 

The  effect  has  been  seen  by  many  of  Ford  s 
friends  and  constituents.  For  example.  Hugh 
Meter,  a  Grand  Rapids  Importer,  said  P>  rd 
answered  a  letter  crlUcal  of  President  Rich- 
ard M  Nixon's  handling  of  the  Watergate 
matter  "in  strong,  moving  words  based  on 
Christian   teaching   and   ethics." 

Zeoll  was  in  Washington  at  Pord's  Invi- 
tation to  open  a  session  of  Congress  with  a 
prayer  the  day  after  Spiro  T.  Agnew  resigned 
as  Vice  President  Zeoll  said  that  Ford's  reac- 
tion toward  him  and  his  family  "on  that  day 
of  high  tension  and  commotion  demon- 
strated the  kind  of  guy  he  Is." 

"Everybody  In  Congress  was  buzzing  about 
Jerry  being  Agnew's  replacement."  Zeoll  re- 
called "All  the  television  crews  were  upstairs 
waiting  to  Interview  him.  But  Jerry  insisted 
on  taking  me  and  my  family  down  to  lunch, 
and  I  knew  that  gesture  came  straight  from 
the  heart." 

Due  In  part  to  Zeoll's  efforts,  21  of  the  26 
NFL  teams  have  chapel  services  before  each 
game  and  the  minister  travels  to  a  different 
NFL  city  every  Sunday  to  conduct  his  locker 
room  ministry.  Called  'Z"  by  many  of  the 
players,  ZeoU  says  he  chose  a  mliUstry  with 
football  players  because  of  "the  tremendous 
pressures  on  them  that  Jesus  Christ  helps 
them  relieve." 

^'And  BO  It  Is  with  hlB  ministry  witb  Jerry 
Ford. 

"He'll  be-oinder  tremendous  pressure  In 
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the  next  few  weeks,"  says  Zeoll. 
Christ  wlU  help  him  cope." 


"But  Jesus 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


ENERGY  CHIS18  MUST  NOT  BE  USTO  AS  AN  EXCtJSE 

TO     DVCONTROL     NATURAL    CAS $130     BILLION 

BONANZA  AT  STAKX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  oil  and  gas  companies  are  mov- 
ing heaven  and  Earth  to  turn  the  energy 
crisis  into  a  multibillion  dollar  bonanza. 
Behind  their  intensive  lobbying,  both  at 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  in 
the  halls  of  Congress,  to  deregulate  the 
price  of  natural  gas  is  a  $130  billion 
windfall. 

It  is  time  to  warn  the  public  and  the 
consumer  that  huge  price  increases,  as 
much  as  a  tripling  of  the  present  average 
well-head  prices,  are  in  the  immediate 
oCQng  if  the  big  oil  and  gas  producers 
are  successful  in  using  the  crisis  as  an 
excuse  to  push  through  decontrol. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  we  have  been 
examining  some  of  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  energy  shortage. 

Twice  in  the  past  the  major  oil  and 
gas  companies  have  pushed  gas  bills 
through  Congress.  But  twice  they  were 
thwarted  by  vetoes,  first  by  President 
Truman  and  then  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. Now  they  are  back  again.  But  this 
time  the  stakes  are  at  least  10  times 
bigger. 

$11    BILLION   A   TEAR   IN    HIGHER   PRICES 

Natural  gas  production  and  use  is 
about  22  billion  thousand  cubic  feet — 
million  cubic  feet — a  year.  According  to 
both  outside  expert  and  industry  testi- 
mony the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head would  go  up  from  the  present  aver- 
age price  of  25  cents  per  million  cubic 
feet  to  about  75  cents  per  million  cubic 
feet,  If  it  were  deregulated.  That  would 
shortly  bring  in  an  extra  $11  billion  a 
year  to  the  oil  and  gas  producers,  tmd 
raise  revenues  from  sales  at  the  well- 
head from  $5.5  billion  to  $16.5  billion  a 
year. 

$121     BILLION    INCREASE    IN    VALUE    OF    RESERVES 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry claims  it  has  an  11 -year  supply 
of  proven  recoverable  reserves  on  hand. 
Many  oil  and  gas  experts  believe  the  re- 
serves are  much  bigger  than  that  and 
comprise  as  much  as  a  15  to  17  year 
supply. 

But  even  using  the  conservative  figure 
of  11  years,  the  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  would  increase  the  value  of  the  gas 
reserves  by  $121  billion  overnight. 

rr^     SHOtTLD     RECtTLATE     AND     REGULATE     FAIRLy 

In  the  Phillips  decision  the  Supreme 
Court,  imder  the  clear  provisions  of  the 
1938  Natural  Gas  Act.  ordered  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commi-ssion  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  regulating  natural  gas  sold 
In  interstate  commerce.  It  did  that  be- 
cause natural  gas  production  and  dis- 
tribution in  Interstate  commerce  Is  a 
natural  monopoly. 

WORST    POSSIBLK    TIME    TO    EVEN    CONSIOEB    DE- 
REGULATION 

Because  of  the  vast  shortages,  now 
would  be  the  worst  possible  time  for  nat- 
ural gas  to  escape  fair  and  proper  regu- 


lation. And  under  regulation  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  that  the  FPC,  some 
of  whose  members  themselves  favor  de- 
regulation, will  fall  to  allow  oil  and  gas 
companies  a  fair  return. 

In  my  view  the  FPC  should  not  allow 
them  a  fair  return  but  should  allow 
funds  to  provide  strong  incentives  and 
inducements  to  bring  in  new  production. 
But  the  danger  now,  as  it  has  often  been 
in  the  past,  is  that  the  FPC  will  fail  to 
carry  out  its  regulatory  duties  as  called 
for  in  the  1938  act  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Phillips  decision. 


A    NEWSPAPER    INTERVIEW    WITH 
FORMER  SENATOR  ALLEN  FREAR 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  recently  an  interview 
with  former  U.S.  Senator  Allen  Frear 
in  the  Wilmington  Morning  News.  The 
interview  was  characteristic  of  Senator 
Frear — perceptive,  warmly  human,  and 
full  of  good  sense.  Senator  Frear  has 
continued  to  serve  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware in  private  life  as  he  did  in  public 
life.  Allen  Frear  has  always  maintained 
high  standards  of  conduct  in  his  pub- 
lic life.  In  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  Watergate  is  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  American  people, 
especially  the  young,  are  questioning 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  all  poli- 
ticians. The  fact  is  that  there  are  many 
good  and  honorable  men  among  us.  For 
example,  I  can  speak  with  great  pride 
about  the  three  living  past  Delaware 
Senators,  whom  I  greatly  admire  and 
respect.  They  represent  both  parties  and 
I  have  never  heard  a  breath  of  scandal 
about  any  of  them.  Senators  Frear.  Wil- 
liams, and  Boggs  of  Delaware  are  the 
kind  of  people  who  instill  confidence  in 
public  service.  Together  they  served  the 
people  of  Delaware  over  60  years. 

Because  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  often  ask  about  Allen  Frear, 
I  believe  they  would  be  interested  in 
reading  that  interview.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  newspaper  interview 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Little  Man  With   Bow  Tie  Comments 
ON  Watergate 
(By  Ted  Clark) 

It  was  autumn  1954  and  McCartbyism  was 
upon  the  land. 

The  brand  of  fanatical  patriotism  prac- 
ticed by  the  humorless  senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin— featuring  guilt  by  association — caused 
gentle  Quaker  Marty  Kiaver  Sr.,  former  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  News-Journal  papers, 
to  resort  to  harsh  language. 

McCarthylsm  came  to  a  bead  in  the  Army 
hearings.  The  forerunner  to  the  Watergate 
Soap  Opera  featured  a  cast  of  puckish  Joseph 
Welch,  dour  Roy  Cohn  and  bouncing  G. 
David  Scblne. 

Housewives  tended  to  neglect  the  laundry 
but — and  this  Is  an  obvious  bit  of  llloglc — 
they  kept  up  to  date  with  the  Ironing  and 
the  TV  screen. 

My  housewife  burned  a  hole  through  the 
neck  of  my  favorite  white  Oxford  button- 
dowu-coUar -shirt.  It  had  to  be  my  favorite 
white  Oxford  button-dowu-coUar  shirt.  It 
was  the  only  white  Oxford  button-down- 
coUar  shirt  I  had  at  the  time. 


Onto  the  stage  of  McCarthylsm  came  the 
1954  off-year  election  In  which  the  Republi- 
cans took  a  fearful  drubbing,  A  byproduct  of 
McCarthylsm?  Perhaps.  But  a  prominent 
Kent  County  Republican  recently  told  me : 

"Forget  McCarthylsm.  It  was  the  Supreme 
Court  desegregation  decision  that  licked  us. 
No  question  about  that." 

A  winner  that  year  was  the  Little  Man 
With  the  Bow  Tie  from  Dover,  Joseph  Allen 
Frear  Jr. 

A  couple  weeks  ago  he  was  asked  If  he  saw 
BlmUarltles  between  McCarthylsm  and 
Watergate. 

"Yes.  the  degree  is  different,  and  unfortun- 
ately more  severe.  I  served  In  the  Senate  with 
McCarthy  and  I  knew  him.  I  couldn't  con- 
done McCarthylsm.  His  objectives  were  laud- 
able, but  his  methods  were  deplorable. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  dis- 
loyalty lu  government.  And  that  was  a  pre- 
occupation of  the  times. 

"But  In  '54  we  had  only  one  strong  arrow 
lu  our  body;  today  we  have  many.  'What  was 
eroding  our  spirit  then  was  by  no  means  as 
severe  as  now.  In  '54  we  had  a  patriotic  com- 
mitment. Some  of  us  thought  we  ware  In 
deep  domestic  trouble.  How  little  we  knew 
when  you  consider  today's  events." 

The  thoughtful,  soft-spoken  two-time  .sen- 
ator drew  himself  up  perceptibly  and 
dropped  what,  for  him,  was  a  bomb: 

"We  were  not  then  as  close  to  a  govern- 
mental change  as  we  are  now.  And  that  is 
Inevitable,  you  know — not  a  change  regard- 
ing which  party  heads  the  government — but 
a  change  In  the  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment." 

He  also  observed  that,  19  years  ago,  tbe 
U.S.  housewife  would  not  have  been  as  out- 
raged by  tbe  Soviet  grain  deal  as  she  is  now. 

"As  you  know,"  he  said,  changing  subjects, 
"I  always  was  a  fan  of  Harry  Ttuman  the  man 
and  Harry  Truman  the  president. 

"Harry  Truman  was  a  student  of  history. 
This  may  explain  how  Mr.  Truman  was  able 
to  maintain  his  calm  and  sense  of  humor.  I 
wish  I  could  be  more  of  a  student  of  history 
than  I  am. 

"There  were  reasons  for  tbe  downfall  of 
Rome  and  Turkey.  If  we  would  study  the  rea- 
sons, we  might  be  better  able  to  understand 
what  prompts  our  own  descendancy — the 
symptoms  of  our  domestic  contamination." 

Quickly,  he  was  back  on  "the  cynicism  that 
produced  Watergate."  And  although  he  did 
not  seek  to  connect  Spiro  T.  Agnew  with 
Watergate,  he  observed  In  his  mild  man- 
ner— but  quite  positively — that  Agnew's  ac- 
tions In  public  office  "must  certainly  be  the 
most  flagrant  of  aU." 

"But.  you  know,  the  President  Is  right  In 
at  least  one  sense:  We  need  to  get  on  with 
the  nation's  business.  There  is  so  much  that 
Congress  and  the  executive  could  be  doing — 
the  energy  crisis,  mass  transit,  housing. 

"Why  do  we  not  get  on  with  It — while  still 
pursuing  Watergate  to  its  necessary  ulti- 
mate— at  this  time?  Because,  I  think,  we 
have  created  for  ourselves  a  national  emo- 
tional depression — not  an  economic  depres- 
sion. Many  of  us  suffer  an.xleiles  from  what 
source  we  do  not  know.  It  Is  difficult  to  put 
It  all  Into  focus.  But  if  we  do  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  depression  and  impending  doom, 
certainly  we  have  every  reason. 

"I  think  events  ■which  have  led  to  this 
current  lack  of  credibility  are  more  daring — 
more  brazen — more  severe  than  anything 
history  tells  us  about  Andy  Johnson's  time, 
or  Harding's  or  anyone  else's. 

"And  I  do  know  this:  We  have  suffered 
about  all  the  domestic  turmoil  we  can  take. 
We  had  better — very  soon — start  setting  our 
domestic  house  In  order,  using  whatever 
lawful  measures  are  necessary." 

Returning  to  Agnew.  he  observed  that.  "His 
plea  certainly  Indicates  something  deeper 
than  that  to  which  he  pleaded.  And  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  why  at  this 
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point  h«  would   fc  on  TV   In   *n  effort   to 
Tindlcate  hlnmeU  " 

Nerw  one  to  attaok  »n  opponent  during 
his  political  career,  ttoe  aetiator  h*Bnt 
changed  to  the  1»%  years  since  he  left  the 
Senate,  asserting t 

•Very  well.  It  U  manifestly  true  that  our 
ofllclala  have  let  ua  down.  Now  keep  tn  mind 
the  difference  between  elected,  appointed  and 
merU-syatem  offlclala.  Many  of  our  career 
government  workers  have  been  vilified  with 
the  same  tar  brush  as  elected  and  appointed 
officials  connected  to  misconduct.  This  la 
most  unfair. 

"SUU,  that  Is  not  the  story.  Whereas  we 
have  a  right — indeed,  a  duty — to  demand 
excellence  from  o\a  elected  officials,  we  have 
abdicated  our  reeponsiblllty.  In  the  final 
analysis,  Watergate  is  the  fault  of  us  the 
people.  You  and  I  have  been  derelict.  We 
haven't  taken  the  responsibility  of  demand- 
ing proper  responsibility  from  those  whom 
we  eieot." 

On  the  Uldeast  crisis :  "It  Is  perfectly  dear 
that  we  are  being  penalized  in  terms  of  a 
l»ck  of  Arab  oU  as  a  result  of  our  support 
of  Israel  This  will  be  misunderstood  in  some 
quarters  and  I  want  to  make  It  clear  I  am 
neither  a  Semite  nor  antl-Semltic.  But  major 
US  support  to  Israel  comes  from  Jewish 
people 

"And  we  must  not  expect  to  solve  our 
•nar^  crisis  from  the  reservoir  of  Arab  on. 
It's  shameful  that  we  face  such  a  crisis  at 
all.  We  saw  It  coming  We  have  ample  re- 
sources We  simply  have  been  wasteful.  We 
ha  vent  prepared 

"Listen,  I  like  to  see  the  ducks  fly  as  vireii 
as  the  next  fellow  But  I  am  not  as  alarmed 
as  the  environmentalists  We  need  that  oil 
from  the  Northern  Slope  We  need  to  develop 
oil  off  the  ooasts  of  California  and  Lou- 
isiana— and.  yas,  Delaware  too. 

"Moreover,  ve  need  to  assist  other  nations 
who  have  an  energy  problem.  And  If  we  can 
afford  It  we  have  every  right  to  ship  oil  to 
Britain.  Then,  we  can  tell  the  Arabs.  We 
don't  want  your  oil.'  But,  you  know,  still  I 
admit  I  am  baffled  at  our  utter  lack  anymore 
to  control  an  unanticipated  sltuattoo 

"We  simply  don't  know  what  to  do  Do 
we  choke  up  In  a  crisis''  Perhaps  so" 

The  senator  looks  relaxed  and  in  excellent 
health.  He  maintains  a  slim  waistline,  he's 
given  to  wearing  l>lack  campus-type  loafers, 
still  the  bow  ties.  He's  fought  his  way  back 
from  a  heart  attack  10  ye^rs  ago.  but  he  stays 
away  from  the  night  air  and  he  often  takes 
a  nap  in  the  aftertux>n 

What  else  ooniounds  the  senator? 
"Wastefulness    In    weaponry     I    wonder    if 
anyone  ever  wUl  know  bow  much  more  than 
•1    bilUoa    we    wasted   on    the    Bl    that    we 
•crapped? 

"During  the  Korean  w«r  I  used  to  ^t  dis- 
turbed at  the  other  extreme — our  seeming 
Inability  to  get  the  hardware  to  our  troops. 
"When  I  was  in  the  Senate  I  oaed  to  have 
lunch  with  Dick  Ruasell  (the  late  Georgia 
Democrat.  Sen.  Richard  B  Russell,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee). 
"He'd  say.  "I  often  see  what's  comlug  ton 
and  over-runs) .  Still,  I  find  my- 
to  do  anytlilDC  about  it.  I  get 
to  WQDdering  ut  tlMC*  iKi't  something  the 
matter  with  me  " 

A  parting  shot  from  Prear:  We  had  no 
l«gltliB»t«  reason  to  go  Into  Vietnam  It's 
laudable  to  be  the  world's  poiireman,  but 
w»  dldnt  calculate  the  death  and  Injuries 
to  our  people,  to  our  resources,  to  our  stand- 
ing In  the  world  community — nor  did  we 
calculate  the  narcotics  problem  nor  the 
agony  of  the  peoples  of  Asia." 


SALDTK  TO  NICHOLAS  JOHNSON 
UPON  RESIGNATION  FROM  FED- 
ERAL CXJMMUNICAnONS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
Mr  Nicholas  Johnson,  a  native  son  of 
Iowa  who  this  week,  after  more  than  10 
years  of  exemplary  public  s*>rvl<-<"  Ls 
leaving  his  poet  as  a  men.ber  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commls.^ion 

As  a  bright  younR  lawr^yer  Nick  John- 
son was  appointed  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator at  the  age  of  29  In  that  position. 
be  demoostrated  his  outstanding  admin- 
IfitraUve  abilities  and  a  keen  understand- 
ing of  International  affairs  as  he  directed 
worldwide  offices  in  the  areas  of  tran.s- 
portation  and  communk^tksn. 

Reooi?Tii2ln«  the  talents  of  this  young 
man.  President  Lyndon  John.son  ap- 
pointed Nick  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  where  he  has  served 
with  distinction  since  1966. 

FYom  the  PCC.  Nick's  clear  and  Inde- 
pendent voice  on  behalf  of  the  public 
interest  has  been  heeded  by  Congress  and 
the  courts  alike  With  refr*»shlng;  randor 
and  courage,  Nick  called  them  a-;  he  saw 
them,  always  working  to  assure  that  gov- 
ernment and  the  broadcasting  Industry 
were  serving  the  needs  of  the  public 

Administrator,  advocate,  author— Nick 
Johnson  deserves  oar  thanks  and  our 
praise  for  the  decade  of  outstanding 
service  he  has  given  to  this  country.  His 
record  of  accomplishments  brings  weD- 
deserved  credit  upon  himself  and  his 
home  State  of  Iowa,  and  I  am  certain 
that  record  will  continue  in  whatever  be 
pursues  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  HOUGINO 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  In 
the  Congress  deal  with  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems in  the  abstract  Problems  rach  us 
most  always  through  memos  rather  than 
from  personal  experience  Our  attempts 
to  resolve  them  are  often  equally  imper- 
sonal; we  direct  miOions  or  billions  of 
dollars  one  way  or  another,  we  think  up 
new  programs,  or  attempt  to  create  poli- 
cies through  legislation  But  rarely  are 
we  exposed  f\rst  hand,  through  our  own 
experience,  to  the  problems  that  we  use 
so  much  rhetoric  discussing;  and  rarely 
do  we  see  the  eftects  of  the  solutions 
which  we  propose  or  put  into  law 

The  cnsis  of  inadequate  housing  is  a 
case  tn  point  Every  Member  in  this  body 
cannot  help  but  know  the  gravity  of  this 
problem  We  drive  past  the  thousands  of 
apartments  and  homes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  are  so  obviotisly  unfit  for 
human  living,  but  which  iwertheless 
house  the  poor.  We  are  not  really  clear 
about  why  tl.ese  places  arc  in  such  ter- 
rible shape.  When  we  stop  and  think 
about  it.  we  reallxe  tiiat  thoee  who  live  in 
these  buildings  almost  never  own  them. 
For  various  reasons,  the  owners  can  ne- 
glect conditions  ta  them  which  would  be 
intolerable  acts  in  any  place  we  might 


rent.  But  few.  If  any  of  us,  ever  have  per- 
sonal, direct  exposure  to  these  condi- 
tions, or  to  the  Individuals  who  live  there. 

Tuesday,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  which  offers  a  ra>'  of 
genuine  hope  to  those  who  live  in  sub- 
human housing.  It  aLso  offers  an  example 
to  those  of  us  who  have  a  personal  con- 
cern about  Uiii  problem.  The  article, 
written  by  Coiriiaa  McCartliy.  concerns 
a  group  tallei!  Jubilt-e  Housing  which 
has  recently  purLlia,^«d  ar.d  ls  attempt- 
ing to  raiew  two  at  uj-Ui;ej.t  buildings  in 
the  Adams-Morgan  area.  The  goal  is  to 
provide  Uvable  housing  for  tiiose  in  these 
units — most  of  whom  live  in  deep  pov- 
erty. Tlie  motive  is  one  of  simple  human 
care  about  the  welfare  of  one's  fellow 
man.  Those  principally  involved  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  the  Savior  in 
Washington,  DC.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  the  church's  minister, 
Ctordon  Cosby,  and  several  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  I  have  been  deeply  moved  by 
this  simple  attempt  to  express  faith 
through  acts  of  love  axid  service  for 
others. 

Moreover,  this  experience  focuses  our 
attention,  through  a  concrete  case,  on 
the  failure  of  our  national  housing  pro- 
grams, and  the  human  costs  of  such  na- 
tional neglect.  In  addition,  it  illustrates 
the  relevance  of  [>ersonal  commitment 
between  individuals,  motivated  not  by 
any  economic  gain  but  by  the  impulse  to 
serve  those  in  need.  This  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  deterioration  of  life  in 
our  Nation  s  cities  is  to  be  reversed,  mak- 
ing life  more  human  for  all  who  live 
there. 

Our  direct  exposure  and  Involvement 
In  endeavors  such  as  this  could  do  more 
than  any  memos  we  may  read,  or  any 
hearings  we  may  attend,  in  demonstrat- 
ing to  us  the  plight  of  the  poor  in  our 
inner  cities,  and  what  is  necessary  for 
their  lives  to  be  more  livable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle titled  "A  Chance  for  Housing,"  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Post  on 
December   4.    1973,   be   printed    In   the 

RtCORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows : 

A  CnsNCS  ro«  Bousino 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

In  the  lff30s.  when  the  six  stories  of  the 
Rltz  apartment  building  were  constructed 
at  Euclid  and  Mozart  Streets  NW.  in  the 
city's  .\dams-MorKan  area,  the  flneiit  mate- 
rial and  designs  were  used  A  stylish  ele- 
gance resulted,  and  the  SO  apartments  were 
choice  dwellliigs  in  a  choice  neighborhood. 

This  year,  after  the  spilled  exhaustion  of 
a  half-eentury,  the  Rltz  appears  to  be  almost 
out  of  control  with  decay,  depression  and 
neglAct.  The  last  housing  inspection  revealed 
430  violations,  and  that  inspc-lion  was  par- 
tial, excluding  fire,  electrical  aiul  plumbing 
matters  Another  time  for  those.  The  eleva- 
tors at  the  Rltz  are  broken,  so  tenants  with 
heart  conditions  either  risk  walking  the 
stairwell  or  don't  go  out.  In  the  basements, 
rats  are  so  fierce  that  they  have  eaten  passage 
hctas  through  the  concrete  floors.  Through- 
out the  building,  pipes  rust,  fixtures  break 
and  filth  gathers.  Deaplte  this  bleiUuiess, 
those  familiar  with  the  slum  housing  oon- 
ditions  of  Wa&hington  say  the  &itz  is  actu- 
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ally  one  of  the  better  apartments  of  the  inner 
city.  Washington  Is  cun^ntly  in  a  severe  low 
Income  housing  shortage,  with  the  District 
government  Itself  the  largest  slumlord.  It  Is 
a  tragic  Irony  that  so  many  of  the  poor 
should  be  suffering  from  squalid  housing  at 
a  time  when  the  sitting  mayor  came  to  his 
Job  known  as  a  "housing  expert." 

The  story  of  slum  housing  is  hardly  new. 
and  reporters  routinely  document  the  politics 
of  neighborhoods  sinking  to  ghettos.  What 
makes  the  Rltz  a  different  story — and  also  the 
nearby  Mozart  apartment  building — is  the 
current  effort  by  a  small  group  of  citizens 
who  recently  t«came  the  buildings'  new  man- 
agers. They  formed  the  Jubilee  Housing 
Corporation.  It  is  one  of  the  city's  more  ex- 
citing possibilities  regarding  low  Income 
housing.  Jubilee  being  an  organization  that 
believes  the  neighborhoods  will  never  be  re- 
newed Just  by  task  forces,  programs  or  a 
new  volley  of  actlon-memos  from  the  mayor; 
what  will  work  best,  officials  cf  JubUee  say,  is 
a  personal  commitment  between  human  be- 
ings. A  skeptic  might  dismiss  the  Jubilee 
housing  group  as  one  more  gang  of  naive 
white  liberals  In  for  still  another  Inner  city 
excursion;  but  on  a  deeper  level,  where  a 
solid  record  of  social  accomplishment  lies.  Ju- 
bilee cannot  be  dismissed.  Its  directors  are 
members  of  Washington's  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  an  organization  of  authenticity  that 
has  proven  both  Us  courage  and  its  commit- 
ment to  the  city  through  PLOC  (For  the  Love 
of  Children).  Its  literacy  classes,  its  prison 
work  and  other  social  reforms. 

In  the  last  month  at  both  the  Rltz  and 
Mozart,  work  groups  composed  of  minority 
contractors  from  the  neighborhood,  volun- 
teer student  groups  from  high  schools  and 
colleges  and  teams  of  church  members  have 
been  doing  the  scut  work  of  renovation.  "At 
first."  says  Gordon  Cosby,  an  official  of  Jubi- 
lee and  pastor  for  26  years  of  the  Church 
of  the  Saviour,  "the  problems  of  the  two 
buildings  defied  hopes  of  Improvement.  But 
In  only  a  month  of  people  working  at  the 
basics — scrubbing  baths  and  kitchens,  haul- 
ing trash,  sanding  floors  and  walls,  wash- 
ing hallways — we've  moved  forward  a  little. 
in  a  month,  the  lmi>ossible  has  become  the 
Improbable.  Believe  me,  I  coiuiider  that  prog- 
ress." 

The  most  Immediate  goal  for  the  build- 
ings Is  to  get  people  into  the  renovated  apart- 
ments. In  the  Rltz,  eight  vacant  units  are 
now  being  worked  on;  as  each  is  made  livable, 
tenants  will  move  In  from  elsewhere  In  the 
building.  In  time.  It  will  be  possible  to  reno- 
vate all  the  apartments  without  disrupting 
families.  The  last  Is  rare;  In  many  parts 
of  the  city,  real  estate  speculators  eagerly  ren- 
ovate apartments  only  to  throw  out  tlie  old 
tenants — the  black  and  Spanish  American 
poor — and  bring  In  white  middle  class  ten- 
ants at  skyrocket  rents.  Jubilee  has  a  firm 
Intention  that  there  will  be  no  evictions 
or  rent  Increases.  The  latter  will  remain 
steady,  ranging  from  $110  for  an  efficiency 
to  $160  for  a  two  bedroom.  "We  could  charge 
higher  rents,"  says  Mrs.  Terry  Flood,  the 
apartments'  manager  and  coordinator,  "and 
still  be  under  the  going  rates.  But  we  aren't 
out  to  make  a  profit.  We  only  want  to  provide 
the  kind  of  housing  we  ourselves  would 
want."  People  have  told  Jubilee  that  they 
are  being  "overly  humane,"  but  their  actions 
can  be  seen  another  way:  they  are  trying  to 
show  that  being  a  landlord  with  ethlca  is 
not  a  contradiction  In  terms.  The  landlord 
of  the  Watergate  apartments,  for  example. 
Isn't  being  overly  humane  by  running  a  clean 
and  livable  building  He  merely  fulflUs  basic 
obligations  to  hla  tenants  In  low  Income 
areas,  it  should  be  the  same  There,  landlord 
ethics  are  unusual  tiecause  their  absence  has 
become  the  norm  Thus,  to  return  to  what 
truly  Is  norma!  app<>ars  strange. 
In  taking  over  responsibility  for  tbe  two 


decrepit  buildings.  Mr.  Cosby  and  his  church 
were  inspired  by  their  personal  motives  of 
brotherhood,  as  found  in  Christianity's  basic 
but  usually  forgotten  teaching  of  sharing  the 
wealth  and  serving  others.  But  belief  counts 
for  nothing  in  the  raw  world  of  economics; 
in  this  case,  money,  landlord  tenant  rules, 
the  housing  codes  are  everything.  The  fi- 
nancing for  the  two  buildings  was  begun  by 
a  $10,000  deposit  made  In  September  from 
borrowed  funds  from  several  church  mem- 
bers. Sixty  days  later.  Jubilee  paid  $610,000 
for  the  Rltz  and  Mozart,  money  borrowed  at 
9  per  cent  interest  from  a  friend  of  the 
church.  "It  was  a  borderline  Investment 
for  him  and  a  necessary  one  for  us."  says 
Bill  Brauner.  president  of  Jubilee.  "But  we 
have  a  legal  agreement  that  we  are  free  to 
explore  other  ways  of  fvmding.  We  are  doing 
that  now — by  urging  Individuals  we  know, 
or  people  who  know  what  we're  doing  at  the 
Rltz  and  Mozart,  to  become  Involved  through 
low-Interest  or  no-Interest  loans.  Right  now, 
we're  paying  about  $65,000  a  year  in  Interest 
rates,  money  that  could  be  going  for  paint, 
new  elevators,  security  guards,  and  all  the 
other  necessities." 

The  other  crucial  need  Is  for  volunteer 
workers,  skilled  or  unskilled.  A  student  group 
of  15  came  from  Penn  State  last  week  to  sand 
and  paint.  A  group  from  the  Little  Palls 
Presbyterian  church  gave  a  day's  work.  A 
local  family  has  been  coming  to  fix  floor- 
boards. A  friend  of  a  church  member  is 
sewing    curtains   for    the   public   rooms. 

In  seeking  loans  and  volunteer  workers. 
Jubilee  housing  is  unlike  the  landlords  who 
run  the  city's  high  Income  apartments.  But 
the  latter  are  different  In  another  way,  in- 
variably sites  of  urban  Isolation  where  people 
live  next  to  each  other  for  years  as  total 
strangers.  "We're  trying  for  something  differ- 
ent," says  Mrs.  Flood.  "We're  gambling  that 
people  in  the  same  apartment  building  also 
want  community  personal  relationships,  that 
they  want  a  common  pride.  I'm  aware  of 
the  tensions  In  Adams-Morgan,  but  I've  met 
with  most  of  the  families  In  our  two  build- 
ings. Their  tension  is  always  the  same;  an 
absent  landlord  and  rent  paid  with  little 
accountabUlty  for  basic  services.  We  plan  to 
be  a  management  that  will  be  present  every- 
day. In  addition,  a  family  on  each  floor  will 
be  responsible  for  resolving  conflicts  and 
trying  to  create  community  on  the  floor." 

Both  friends  and  skeptics  will  be  watching 
the  Rltz  and  Moi^art  For  Jubilee  Housing, 
the  apartments  are  a  large  challenge,  but 
against  the  severe  shortage  of  low  income 
housing  in  Washington,  two  buUdlngs  made 
livable  satisfies  only  a  small  need.  But  if  it 
can  work  In  a  small  way  in  a  block  In 
Adams-Morgan,  new  hope  and  vast  resources 
might  be  released.  With  literally  hundreds  of 
vacant  buildings  throtiehout  the  city,  why 
can't  other  housing  groups  emerge? 


GENOCIDE— A   MATTER   OP  INTER- 
NATIONAL  CONCERN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  arti- 
cle I  of  the  Genocide  Convention  forth- 
rightly  states  that  all  the  parties  which 
ratify  the  treaty  will  join  togelhei'  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  genocide. 

Tlie  text  of  the  article  is  largely  self- 
explanatory.  The  5!grners  seek  to  make  it 
clear  that  genocide — a  grievous  crime 
against  humanity — will  be  an  InLenia- 
tional  crime  punishable  under  interna- 
tional agreements.  Thu.s  genocide  Is  put 
in  the  category  of  acts  governed  by  inter- 
national agreements,  such  as  the  treat- 
ment of  war  \irtims  and  the  ban  on  slave 
trading. 


Some  people,  however,  have  objected 
to  this  portion  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. Their  fear  Is  that  if  the  United 
States  accepts  the  Genocide  Convention 
our  citizens  could  be  tried  in  foreign 
courts. 

This  was  one  of  the  major  objections 
raised  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
to  ratification  in  1950.  Their  view  was 
that  the  treatment  of  our  citizens  is  a 
domestic  concern  and  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  court. 

Such  arguments  when  applied  against 
the  Genocide  Convention  have  no  basis 
in  fact.  At  the  present  time,  for  example, 
any  American  citizen  visiting  a  foreign 
country  can  be  charged  and  tried  for  any 
criminal  offense,  including  robbery, 
espionage,  and  murder. 

The  only  change  that  acceptance  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  make  is 
that  the  crime  of  genocide  would  be 
added  to  that  list  of  criminal  offenses. 
The  treaty  would  in  no  way  modify  or 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  foreign  courts 
over  American  citizens. 

We  must  recognize  that  when  genocide 
is  committed  it  involves  reprehensible 
actions  against  a  large  mass  of  people. 
From  a  moral  point  of  view  genocide  is 
of  concern  to  all  nations,  not  just  those 
in  the  area  where  the  act  took  place. 
From  a  practical  point  of  view  genocide 
is  likely  to  involve  acts  against  a  large 
number  of  people  from  more  than  one 
countr>'.  Hitler  did  not  just  exterminate 
Jews  in  Germany.  He  extended  the  acts 
of  terror  to  Jews  and  citizens  in  other 
nations,  such  as  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Prance.  Consequently,  we  must  recognize 
that  genocide  is  an  international  con- 
cern. 

Since  1776  the  United  States  has  made 
a  commitment  to  strive  for  basic  human 
rights  for  all  mankind.  This  commitment 
is  demonstrated  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  declares  that  peo- 
ple should  have  the  right  to  "life,  liberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Life,  cer- 
tainly, is  the  most  important  of  all  hu- 
man rights.  What  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion does  is  to  extend  our  pnnciples  of 
leadership  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
to  an  international  accord. 

Therefore.  I  urge  Senators  to  reject 
the  specious  arg-oments  presented 
against  the  Genocide  Convention  and  to 
ratify  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 


OCCUPATIONAL   SAFETY   AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Moran,  Chairman  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  recently  addressed  the  23d 
annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Produc- 
tion Program,  Inc.,  in  New  Orleans  In 
view  of  the  frequent  complaints  from 
constituents  regarding  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  and  the  way  it 
has  been  administered,  I  think  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  Mr, 
Moran's  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  .mi'  remarks 

His  address  which  is  entitled,  "Are  Job 
Safety     Standards     Understandable? — 
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The  'Police  State'  Tactics  of  OSHA." 
discusses  what  he  sees  to  be  the  key 
weakness  in  the  legislation — vague 
standards,  and  the  frequent  unfairness 
which  results  from  enforcing  them 
against  employers. 

Mr.  Moran.  whose  principal  responsi- 
bility has  been  to  review  the  applica- 
tion of  OSHA  standards  in  specific  in- 
stances, emphasizes  that  the  key  to 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  is  voluntary  com- 
pliance by  employers,  because  OSHA 
will  never  have  sufficient  manpower  to 
force  all  employers  to  comply.  He  points 
out  that  achieving  voluntary  compliance 
has  been  hindered  by  vague  standards, 
many  of  which  he  characterizes  as — in 
Churchill's  words — "riddles  wrapped  in 
mysteries  inside  enigmas. "  He  concludes 
with  the  statement — 

PreaentUig  employers  with  the  quicksilver 
of  stjinrtards  such  as  the  ones  I've  described 
to  you  today  cannot  save  a  limb  and  will  not 
save  a  life.  Indeed,  such  standards  may  serve 
to  delay  improvements  In  Job  safety  and 
health  conditions,  as  puzzled  employers 
either  await  clarification  of  what  la  ex- 
pected of  them  or  tblnK  they  are  presently 
doing  all  that  such  standards  require.  In 
the  meantime,  I  am  afraid  that  any  hoped- 
for  trend  toward  voluntary  compliance 
must  also  await  clarification  and  revision  of 
the  existing  requirements. 

I  agree  that  voluntary  complismce  is 
the  key  to  achieving  the  goals  of  this 
legislation.  I  introduced  a  bill  last 
March  which  is  designed  to  encourage 
voluntary  compliance.  In  addition  to 
placing  more  emphasis  on  performance 
rather  than  specihcation  standards,  and 
revising  some  of  the  strictly  punitive 
provisions  of  the  act.  it  would  establish 
an  "onsite  consultation'  procedure  un- 
der which  OSHA  would  furnish  em- 
ployers— particularly  small  ones — with 
the  technical  advice  and  assistance  nec- 
essary to  comply. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill — S.  1147— has 
been  pending  in  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  for  9  months,  and 
has  been  cosponsored  by  29  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Yet, 
after  several  requests.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  get  bearings  scheduled.  This,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  my  colleagues  made 
It  clear  during  debate  on  Senator  Cur- 
tis' amendments  to  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  a  year  ago  that  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
should  deal  with  proposals  to  improve 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
early  In  1973.  I  hope  hearings  can  be 
scheduled  soon,  as  that  would  be  far 
preferable  to  dealing  with  this  issue  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
Abx  Job  BArcTT  Standards  UNDnsTANOAai^? 

THB   "FOLICZ   STATS"   TAC-TICa  OT   06HA 

(By  Robert  D.  Moran) 
It  was  only  three  years  ago  this  month  that 
the  Job  safety  and  health  field  t>egan  to 
occupy  any  significant  portion  of  my  atten- 
tion. Pot  two  years  prior  thereto.  I  held  a 
supervisory  position  In  the  Department  of 
L*bor.  My  only  training  had  been  that  of  aa 
ordinary  lawyer  I  bad  neither  education  nor 
knowledge  nor  training  In  any  technical  field. 
Although  my  responsibilities  Included  over- 
all   authority    for    the    Department's    rather 


limited  role  in  Job  safety  enforcement,  I  was 
somewhat  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  had  con- 
siderable dlfflctUty  understanding  the  Job 
safety  standards  that  we  were  supposed  to 
enforce  under  the  WaJsh-Healey  Act,  the 
Maritime  Safety  Act  and  a  few  others. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  shallowness 
never  proved  to  be  a  source  of  either  person- 
al or  official  embarrassment,  for  the  f>erson 
Immediately  and  primarily  responsible  for 
the  Job  safety  aspects  of  my  oflJce  was  George 
Ouenther  who  many  will  remember  as  the 
man  who  later  became  the  first  head  of 
OSHA.  When  It  became  clear  that  Congress 
would  enact  an  omnibus  Job  safety  and 
health  law  that  would  overwhelm  in  impor- 
tance all  the  other  laws  we  were  then  ad- 
ministering, and  when  I  was  placed  In  charge 
of  planning  for  the  Implementation  of  that 
law.  I  felt  reasonable  comfortable  with  the 
assignment  knowing  that  George  was  there 
to  oversee  the  development  and  promulgation 
of  the  safety  standards  to  be  issued  under 
the  new  law. 

We  bad  a  lot  to  do.  Hiring  people  to  help 
run  the  program.  Planning  the  Investigation 
and  compliance  strategy.  Developing  guide- 
lines for  State  plans.  Figuring  out  a  budget 
and  seeking  approval  thereof.  I  was  up  to  my 
neck  m  these  things — for  I  was  sure  that 
they  would  be  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
big  new  program.  And  yet,  I  dont  thUik  a 
single  day  went  by  during  October.  November 
and  December  of  1970  when  I  didn't  hear 
George  Ouenther  say  "The  standards  wlU  be 
the  heart  of  the  new  law." 

I  think  the  reason  I  wasn't  convinced  of 
this  was  the  same  as  the  reason  X  never  said 
a  word  when  he  made  that  statement:  my 
own  inability  to  comprehend  the  Job  safety 
standards. 

Well,  I've  learned  a  lot  In  3  years.  I  am  still 
an  ordinary  lawyer  with  no  technical  knowl- 
edge but  I  think  I  am  now  smart  enough  to 
know  that  George  Ouenther  was  right. 
Standards  are  the  heart  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

I've  had  many  occasions  over  the  past  2 
and  one-half  years  to  examine  the  make-up 
of  this  "heart  of  the  Act"  and  It  Is  this  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  today.  In 
my  present  capacity  as  an  adjudicator  and 
Interpreter  of  the  Act,  I've  rendered  many 
opinions  and  given  a  numt>er  of  speeches  on 
Job  safety  standards  over  this  period.  Tbosa 
of  you  who  have  any  famiUanty  with  the  Act 
may  be  surprised  to  hear  me  say  that  I  don't 
like  many  of  the  standards. 

My  principal  objection  Is  that  too  many  of 
them  don't  do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 
Before  I  get  down  to  specific  cases,  let  me 
state  what  I  think  Job  safety  and  health 
standards  are  supposed  to  do.  A  standard 
Is  developed  and  promulgated  because  of  the 
existence  or  potential  existence  of  a  condi- 
tion which  la  hazardous  to  the  safety  or 
health  of  workers.  The  purpone  of  the  stand- 
ard Is  to  tell  employers  what  they  must  do 
to  eliminate,  reduce  or  prevent  the  hazard- 
ous condition. 

For  example,  experience  has  shown  that  it 
Is  hazardous  to  work  as  a  painter  on  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  aa  well  as  on  similar 
structures.  The  hazard  U  that  you  could 
easily  fall  several  hundred  feet  to  almoat 
certain  death.  We  know  that  this  hazard 
could  be  reduced  if  a  net  capable  of  catch- 
ing falling  workers  were  strung  under  the 
bridge  or  If  we  required  the  painters  to  wear 
safety  belts  hitched  In  such  a  manner  that 
a  fall  from  the  bridge  structure  wouldn't 
mean  a  plunge  Into  the  depths  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Now.  writing  a  safety  standard  for  tbia  la 
not  an  Insurmountable  problem.  The  haeard 
to  be  prevented  la  falling  from  the  bridge 
to  the  Bay  below  It.  The  standard  should 
specify  what  must  be  done  to  prevent  the 
fall  or  to  Interrupt  It  before  It  can  cause 
Injury  or  death. 


We  therefore  can  see  that  there  are  two 
rather  basic  Ingredients  which  I  maintain 
are  essential  to  every  valid  Job  safety  and 
health  standard:  first — identify  the  hazard, 
and  second — specify  what  must  be  done  to 
prevent  Its  occurrence. 

If  all  standards  Included  these  two  funda- 
mentals In  understandable  language,  I  am 
certain  that  the  number  of  OSHA  Inspec- 
tions which  result  in  citations  for  alleged 
violations  thereof  would  be  dramatically 
reduced. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  what  everybody 
wants:  more  compliance  and  fewer  viola- 
tions. The  purpose  of  this  law  cannot  be 
achieved  if  we  rely  exclusively  upon  tradi- 
tional enforcement  techniques  where  OSHA 
inspectors  find  and  punish  violators  and  then 
get  them  to  abate  the  conditions  causing  the 
violation.  Even  If  OSHA  tripled  Its  staff,  a 
rather  unlikely  prospect,  they  could  only 
inspect  10  per  cent  of  America's  workplaces 
and  could  do  so  only  once  a  year.  This  would 
not  go  far  enough  toward  achieving  the  Act's 
purpose  of  eliminating  injuries  and  dlseaises 
which  workers  receive  from  their  Jobs.  Only 
when  every  employer  compiles  with  every 
standard  during  every  moment  of  every  work- 
ing day  and  makes  sure  his  employees  do 
likewise  can  this  purpose  be  within  reach. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  concept 
Is  recognized  by  the  man  presently  respon- 
sible for  enforcement  of  the  law.  Mr.  John 
H.  Stender,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  stated  in 
August  that  "In  our  effo'ts  to  cooperate  with 
all  segments  of  the  private  sector,  we  In 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration are  stressing  voluntary  compliance 
with  our  standards."  Prom  what  I've  seen.  I 
know  Mr.  Stender  will  find  a  cooperative 
spirit  among  the  employers  of  America.  They 
don't  want  their  employees  hurt  and  they 
don't  want  to  violate  the  law.  The  problem  Is 
that  they  are  uncertain  as  to  exactly  what 
they  are  suppose  "  to  do  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

Cooperation  Is,  of  course,  one  of  those 
things — like  mctherhood — that  everyone  Is 
for.  But  cooperation,  again  like  motherhood, 
takes  two,  at  least  to  get  It  started. 

While  OSHA  hopes  for  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  Federal  Job  safety  and  health 
standards,  far  too  many  of  those  standards 
are.  to  paraphrase  Churchill,  "riddles  wrap- 
ped In  mysteries  Inside  enigmas."  They  don't 
give  the  employer  evei  a  nebulous  sugges- 
tion of  what  It  Is  he  should  do  to  protect 
his  employees  from  whatever-lt-ls.  also  left 
unexplained,  which  represents  a  hazard  to 
their   safety   and    health. 

For  example,  what  does  the  following 
standard  tell  you  to  do  In  order  to  avoid  con- 
ditions at  your  place  of  employment  which 
are  potentially  hazardous? 

...  No  contractor  or  subcontractor  .  .  . 
shall  require  any  laborer  or  mechanic  .  .  . 
to  work  In  surroundings  or  under  any  work- 
ing conditions  which  are  unsanitary,  hazard- 
ous, or  dangerous  to  his  health  or  safety,  (29 
CFR  192e.a0(a)  (1)) 

These  are  laudable  sentiments,  but  no- 
where does  the  standard  hln*-  at  what  these 
unsanitary,  hazardous,  or  dangerous  condi- 
tions might  be.  Apparently,  that  has  been 
left  to  the  employer  to  guess  at,  and  for  OSHA 
to  decree  with  hindsight  If  he  guesses  wrong. 
With  this  sort  of  direction,  the  most  safety- 
conscious  employer  In  the  world  could  have 
no  Idea  what  to  do  In  order  to  voluntarily 
achieve  compliance  with  Its  requirements. 
Perhaps,  such  a  standard  can  be  compiled 
with  by  saying  "amen"  and  hoping  for  the 
best  Unfortunately.  OSHA  issued  at  least  one 
citation  against  an  employer  for  his  alleged 
failure  to  comply  with  this  stcuidard  and  pro- 
posed a  9500  penalty.  His  alleged  offense  was 
that  his  employees  were  "required  to  work 
under  an  unsupported  concrete  placing  pipe- 
line "  Clearly,  there  Isn't  an  employer  in  the 
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world  who  can  lool:  at  this  standard  and 
know  tl.at  It  tells  him  to  keep  his  employees 
out  from  under  unsupported  concrete  plac- 
;   ",  pipelines. 

Fortunately  In  this  partlctilar  case,  the  em- 
ployer contested  the  charge  and  the  Review 
Commission  dismissed  the  case,  but  unfor- 
tunately this  standard  la  stlU  on  the  books 
and  I  wouldn't  be  the  least  bit  surprised  to 
see  OSHA  use  It  again — and  to  use  It  in  a 
case  which  doesn't  Involve  unsupported  con- 
crete placing  pipelines. 

A  similar  standard  places  on  employers  the 
requirement  that  they  ".  .  .  be  responsible 
for  the  safe  conditions  of  tools  and  equip- 
ment used  by  employees.  Including  tools  and 
equipment  which  may  be  furnished  by  em- 
ployees." (29  CFR  1910.242). 

An  OSHA  attempt  to  enforce  this  standard 
was  overturned  by  the  Review  Conunlsslon 
with  an  opinion  that  Included  the  follow- 
ing: 

Congress  did  not  enact  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  to  create  guarantors 
upon  whom  to  fasten  responsibility  for  ill- 
nesses or  Injuries  or  deaths.  Their  purpose 
was  remedial.  The  Act  is  a  broad  scale  effort 
to  prevent  "personal  Injuries  and  Illnesses 
arising  out  of  work  situations."  The  first- 
stated  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  "programs  for  providing  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions.  . . ." 

We  concluded  in  this  decision  that  the  em- 
ployer could  not  be  found  guilty  of  violating 
this  standard  when  one  of  his  employees  was 
electrocuted  while  using  a  power  tool  If  the 
standard  did  not  tell  the  employer  what  he 
was  supposed  to  do  to  avoid  the  occuirence. 

Another  standard  requires  that  ".  .  .  in  the 
absence  of  an  infirmary,  clinic,  or  hospital 
in  near  proximity  to  the  workplace  ...  a  per- 
son shall  be  adequately  traiiied  to  render  first 
aid."  (29  CFR  1910.151  (b) ) . 

All  right,  I  think  that  tells  employers  to 
make  some  provision  for  emergency  medical 
care  for  employees,  but  It  sets  forth  neither 
the  practice  required  nor  the  conditions  nec- 
essary for  the  implementation  of  that  prac- 
tice. 

What  constitutes  a  person  "adequately 
trained  to  render  first  aid?  "  The  standard 
doesn't  answer  that  or  tell  whether  or  not 
that  person  Is  to  be  an  employee  or  whether, 
once  trained,  he  should  be  constantly  present 
at  the  workplace,  nor  does  It  give  any  Indica- 
tion of  what  might  constitute  "adequate" 
training.  It  doesn't  even  really  require  that 
this  person  ever  render  first  aid  to  an  injured 
employee.  Just  that  he  be  "trained." 

What  Is  still  more  difficult,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  this  mandate  Is  operative  only  when 
the  mentioned  facilities  are  not  "in  near 
proximity  "  to  the  workplace.  Exactly  what 
constitutes  "In  near  proximity"  Is  nowhere 
defined  in  the  regulations. 

An  employer  is  left  to  guess  at  the  prac- 
tices required  of  him.  Should  he  maintain  a 
first  aid  person  on  his  payroll,  at  his  office  or 
at  the  worksite?  Once  he  knows  the  answer 
to  this,  he  must  determine  If  it  is  necessary, 
when  there  Is  a  hospital  only  two — or  perhaps 
t«n — miles  away.  On  the  other  hand,  even  a 
half  mile  may  be  too  far  away  for  emergency 
treatment  if  the  location  of  the  worksite  re- 
quires travelling  through  a  crowded  urban 
area  to  reach  the  medical  facilities  Con- 
versely, a  worksite  located  ten  miles  from  a 
hospital  may  not  require  first  aid  personnel 
If  the  worksite  Is  located  on  a  superhighway 
that  never  suffers  from  congestion.  These  ex- 
amples, of  course,  assume  that  an  employer 
has  a  vehicle  at  his  disposal.  What  conduct 
is  demanded  of  an  employer  with  no  vehicles 
at  the  worksite?  Does  the  availability  of 
police,  fire  department  or  ambulances  then 
become  the  major  point  of  consideration? 
■What  effect  does  the  growing  civilian  use  of 
medevac  helicopters  have  on  the  question 
of  "near  proximity?" 


Merely  to  raise  these  questions,  and  I'm 
sure  you  could  add  many  more.  Is  to  suggest 
the  dilemma  a  vague  and  ambiguous  regula- 
tion such  as  this  places  up>on  employers  It 
does  no  good  for  employees,  either,  when  em- 
ployers can  Interpret  it  as  loosely  as  these 
questions  suggest.  I  submit  that  if  this 
standard  applies  to  a  million  employers,  there 
are  a  million  different  ways  of  voluntarily 
complying  with  it — and  if  there  are  1.000 
OSHA  Inspiectors,  999  of  them  vv-ould  find 
fault  with  the  method  any  individual  em- 
ployer has  chosen  to  achieve  compliance. 

What  can  happen  when  someone  takes 
steps  that  he  thinks  meet  the  requirements 
of  one  of  these  vague  standards  was  Illus- 
trated In  a  case  which  was  decided  by  the 
Commission  last  August. 

The  standard  prohibits  an  employee  from 
working  "In  such  proximity  to  any  part  of 
an  electric  power  circuit  that  he  may  contact 
the  same  In  the  course  of  his  work  unless  the 
employee  is  protected  against  electric  shock 
by  deenerglzlng  the  circuit  and  grounding  it 
or  by  guarding  it  by  effective  insulation  or 
other  means  .  .  ."  (29  CFR  1518.400(c)) 
(emphasis  added) 

In  this  case  an  employee  spliced  a  live  elec- 
trical power  line,  a  line  neither  owned  nor 
controlled  by  his  employer,  and  In  perform- 
ing this  Job  he  protected  himself  from  elec- 
tric shock  by  placing  a  piece  of  plywood  on 
the  ground  upon  which  to  stand  while  he 
made  the  splice.  Even  though  the  means  he 
chose  were  successful,  since  he  suffered  no 
shock  or  other  HI  effects,  OSHA  charged  his 
employer  with  a  violation  of  the  standard 
because  the  splice  was  allegedly  made  In  a 
manner  Inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  safety  regulation.  This  charge,  of 
course,  was  the  result  of  hindsight.  OSHA 
gave  no  hint  In  advance  that  plywood  was 
not  a  means  of  obtaining  effective  insulation 
when  splicing  wire. 

It  is  my  view  that  when  a  standard  sim- 
ply lists  "other  means"  as  an  acceptable  cri- 
terion for  meeting  Its  requirements  and  does 
not  precisely  list  or  limit  the  "other  means" 
contemplated,  OSHA  must  euicept  as  compli- 
ance the  method  chosen  by  the  employer.  If 
it  doesn't  do  this.  It  clearly  falls  to  provide 
the  guidance  which  Is  essential  so  that  em- 
ployers can  know  what  It  Is  OSHA  expects 
them  "voluntarily"  to  do.  If  we  don't  get 
more  specific,  no  one  will  know  what  wlU  and 
what  won't  prevent  the  existence  of  the  haz- 
ard. In  addition,  the  employer  is  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Inspector  whose  Interpretation 
of  what  constitutes  "other  means"  is  never 
known  In  advance  and  will,  of  course,  vary 
from  Inspector  to  Inspector.  In  this  particu- 
lar case  OSHA,  In  effect,  claimed  that  this 
standard  means  that  the  guarding  shall  be 
by  effective  insulation  or  other  means  as  de- 
termined In  each  Individual  case  by  the  par- 
ticular OSHA  inspector  who  happens  to  In- 
vestigate the  matter.  There  Is  no  way  under 
the  sun  an  employer  can  voluntarily  comply 
with  a  standard  which  Is  applied  In  this 
manner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  OSHA  ought  to  pay 
some  attention  to  Judge  Cardozo  who  ruled 
In  a  decision  Issued  over  50  years  ago  that  "A 
prohibition  so  Indefinite  as  to  be  unintelligi- 
ble Is  not  a  prohibition  by  which  conduct 
can  be  governed.  It  is  not  a  rule  at  all;  It  is 
merely  exhortation  and  entreaty." 

Let  me  turn  now  to  one  of  OSHA's  favorite 
standards.  It  must  be  one  of  their  favorites 
for  it  turns  up  In  so  many  of  our  cases.  This 
particular  standard  Is  so  nebuloxis  that  al- 
most anything  Is  covered  by  its  umbra.  I 
apologize  for  reading  it  iit  full,  but  one  has  to 
hear  it  all  to  appreciate  Its  all -encompassing 
richness; 

Protective  equipment.  Including  personal 
protective  equipment  for  eyes,  face,  head,  and 
extremities,  protective  clothing,  respiratory- 
devices  and  protective  shields  and  barriers, 
shall  be  provided,  used  and  maintained  In 


a  sanitary  and  reliable  condition  wherever 
It  Is  necessary  by  reason  of  hazards  of  proc- 
esses or  environment,  chemical  hazards,  ra- 
diological hazards,  or  mechanical  Irritants 
encountered  In  a  manner  capable  of  causing 
Injury  or  Impairment  In  the  function  of  any 
part  of  the  body  through  absorption,  inhala- 
tion or  physical  contact.  (29  CFR  1910.132 
(a)). 

Its  vague  constituent  parts  coalesce  in  a 
masterpiece  of  Indefinlteness.  (I  suppose 
there  are  some  who  would  substitute  "iilght- 
mare  ■  for  "masterpiece"  depending  upon 
whether  one  Is  on  the  side  that  makes  the 
charge  or  Is  charged  under  It.) 

Take  "protective  equipment,"  for  example. 
This  protean  concept,  depending  on  who's  de- 
fining It.  can  Inclvide  everything  from  sun 
glasses  or  flowered  parosol  as  protection  from 
the  sun,  to  a  case-hardened  steel  capsule 
with  contained  individual  life  support  sys- 
tem. "Hazards  of  processes  or  environment" 
excludes  even  less,  covering  at  least  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  I  suppose  It  could  cover 
the  sun,  as  well,  since  there  are  Indications 
that  skin  cancer  may  be  more  prevalent 
among  people,  such  as  farmers,  merchant 
seamen,  and  muscle-beach  Ufegtiards,  who 
are  exposed  to  Its  rays  for  prolonged  periods. 

What  do  you  think  it  tells  you  to  do?  I 
have  no  Idea  and  I  don't  think  OSHA  could 
tell  you,  either,  before  an  Inspection,  cita- 
tion, complaint,  hearing,  and  post  hearing 
brief. 

Let's  take  a  press  room  as  a  hypothetical 
example,  and  see  what  a  few  possibilities  are 
("Hazards  of  process  or  environment"  from 
which  employees  must  be  protected  "wher- 
ever .  .  .  necessary"  could  Include  noise,  oil 
mists,  ink  mists,  mechanical  presses,  per- 
haps heat,  maybe  electrical  equipment,  dust 
from  newsprint,  airborne  toxic  metal  parti- 
cles, the  rope  or  wire  used  to  bind  up  stacks 
of  newspapers,  or  anything  else  that  might 
be  the  particular  favorite  of  whichever  com- 
pliance officer  Is  making  the  Inspection. 

"F>rotectlve  equipment"  to  shield  employees 
from  these  "hazards"  could  range,  depending 
on  who  has  the  say,  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  anyone's  Imagination,  perhaps  starting 
with  a  hairnet  or  earmuffs,  or  gloves,  or  a 
surgical  mask.  Maybe  a  ste^t  helmet  or  rub- 
ber boots  or  safety  glasses?  How  about  steel- 
toed  shoes,  shin  guards  or  rubber  apron? 
The  point  Is:  you  don't  know  and  I  don't 
know  and  no  one  can  tell  you  what  the  OSHA 
Inspector  thinks  the  term  "protective  equip- 
ment" means  until  he  looks  your  workplace 
over  and  Issues  the  citation.  It  Is  sad  but 
true  that  the  language  of  this  standard  does 
not  circumscribe  the  conduct  of  the  Inspec- 
tor In  any  way,  which  may  explain  why  It  Is 
such  a  big  fa\'orite  with  OSHA  people. 

This  standard  would  be  almost  funny  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  It  has  been  success- 
fully enforced  by  OSHA,  although  no  one 
knows  what  will  happen  If  an  aggrieved  party 
exercises  his  right  to  appeal  an  affirmed 
action  under  It  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
X  personally  think  It  Is  unconstitutionally 
vague  but  the  Courts  are  going  to  have  to 
say  so.  I  think,  before  OSHA  stops  using  it 
or  decides  to  make  it  more  specific. 

A  non-hypothetical  application  of  this  par- 
ticular standard  occurred  In  a  case  decided 
by  the  Commission  less  than  two  months 
ago.  An  OSHA  Inspector  looked  at  a  freight 
loading  operation  at  one  employer's  terminal 
and  made  an  ad  hoc  and.  I  think,  purely  sub- 
jective determination,  that  there  was  such 
"a  hazard  of  environment  '  (boxes  of  freight 
that  might  be  dropped  and  wheels  of  various 
kinds  of  material -handling  equipment  that 
could  possibly  roll  over  someone's  toes)  for 
which  "extremities"  (feeti  required  "protec- 
tive equipment"  (he  said  that  meant  safety 
shoes  but  although  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  safety  shoes  he  didn't  get  more  spe- 
cific) .  Thus,  although  "freight"  and  "wheels." 
"feet"  and  "safety  shoes"  are  nowhere  men- 
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tiooed  In  tbe  sUuidaxd.  OSUA  charged  UiAt 
tbe  empioycr  vkjlated  lU  requiremeuU  be- 
cause the  employeca  did  not  have  their  feet 
covered  by  saiety  ahoM  so  that  their  uxa 
wouldn't  get  hurt  U  fre>«bt  waa  acddentaUy 
dropped. 

Now  you'iie  all  heard  about  the  due  proceaa 
clause  of  the  Constitution  It  requires  that 
a  potential  oOcnder  have  fair  warning  that 
the  conduct  he  engagea  in  la  a  violation  of 
law.  To  me.  the  tuhetance  of  thla  regulation 
aimply  does  not  afford  any  advance  notice  of 
the  conduct  which  It  either  requirea  or 
prohibits 

To  permit  the  enforcement  of  so  vague  a 
standard  m  to  subject  the  employer  to  the 
unbridled  discretion  of  the  OSUA  Inspectors 
In  the  determination  of  what  constitutes 
<wr4>ilance  How  can  an  employer  voluntarily 
ooaiply  with  standards  that  be  could  not 
possibly  understand  until  after  he  has  been 
cited  for  a  particular  irupector-^^termiaed 
infraction?  And  what  must  he  do  to  satisfy 
the  interpretations  of  the  next  inspector? 
There  are  many  kinds  of  protective  equlp- 
Doent  for  one's  feet  Por  exanaple.  stockings 
may  guard  against  infections  such  as  ath- 
lete's foot  and  sandals  will  protect  you 
against  plcltlDg  up  cuts  on  the  bottom  of 
the  foott  but  neither  will  help  your  toes  If 
threy  come  in  contact  with  a  dropped  brick 
or  an  immovable  object.  One  Inspector  could 
say  that  neither  stockings  nor  sandals  con- 
stitute protective  equipment  for  extremities 
but  that  only  leather  shoes  with  iron  toes 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  occupational 
safety  and  health  standard.  The  next  could 
specify  that  only  shoes  with  certain  non- 
skid  soles  would  suAce.  Another  could  say 
that  only  shoes  purchased  from  a  named 
manufacturer  or  retailer  could  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  thla  standard  I  think  you  can 
see  the  danger  in  this  type  of  standard.  The 
Inspector  tells  you  what  the  hazard  of  the 
,  environment  la— then  he  tells  you  what  pro- 
tective equipment  your  employees  should 
have  been  wearing  when  he  made  his 
Inspection. 

Before  anyone  says  that  It  is  up  to  the 
Review  Commission  and  Its  Judges  to  Inter- 
pret whether  any  particular  charge  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  this  standard,  let  me 
quote  from  the  Supreme  Court's  \iW  decision 
In  the  case  of  Gtocoio  v  Pennsylvania: 

It  is  established  that  a  law  falls  to  meet 
the  requlremeot  of  the  Due  Process  Clause  If 
It  Is  so  vague  and  standardless  that  It  leaves 
the  puhlic  uncertain  as  to  the  conduct  It 
prohibits  or  leaves  judges  and  Jurors  free  to 
decide,  without  any  legally  fixed  standard, 
what  is  prohibited  and  what  is  not  In  each 
particular  case. 

On*  of  the  principal  evils  of  vague  regu- 
lations Is  that  they  leave  the  definition,  and 
tlMr^«r*  the  creation  of  crimes,  to  the  un- 
tarltlMI  discretion  of  cops  on  the  beat  or 
local  laapectors  or  trial-court  judges. 

I  SttlMnlt  that  this  to  one  reason  why  OSHA 
baa  b««n  criviciaed  for  police  state  tactics. 
Ill*  fRMially  accepted  definition  of  the  term 
"^llce  state"  is  a  place  where  the  p>olice  de- 
cide what  the  law  is — and  the  law  may  vary 
from  policeman  to  policeman  and  from  vic- 
tim to  victim.  We  have  always  prided  our- 
selves on  havmg  a  government  of  laws — not 
of  men.  This  means  the  law  mtist  be  exact 
enough  so  they  cannot  be  improvised  or 
amplified  by  the  police.  Until  all  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards  are  thus, 
employers  are  likely  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  inspectors  and  cries  of  police  state  will 
no  doubt  continue. 

But  let's  forsei  the  employer's  plight  for 
the  moaa«nt.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to 
ptotoct  employees.  This  will  be  accomplished 
by  providing  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditiuns  for  all  Unfortunately,  however,  such 
a  state  of  affairs  can  never  be  achieved  untU 
eaiployers  are  regulated  by  Job  safety  stand- 
ards which  set  forth  meaningful  and  clearly 


discernible  requirements  by  which  they  can 
guide  their  conduct,  and  the  full  scope  ot 
these  requlremsuts  must  be  obvious  upon  a 
reading  of  tb*  standard  to  every  ordinary 
pr\Mlent  employer 

PreaentlDf  employers  with  the  quicksilver 
of  standards  such  as  the  ones  I  vc  described 
to  you  today  cannot  save  a  limb  and  will  not 
save  a  life  Indeed,  such  standards  may  serve 
to  delay  improvements  In  >>to  safety  and 
health  conditions,  as  puzzled  employer* 
either  await  clarification  of  what  is  expected 
of  them  or  think  they  are  presently  doing 
all  that  such  standards  require  In  the  mean- 
time. I  am  afraid  that  any  hoped-for  trend 
toward  voluntary  compliance  must  also  await 
clarification  and  revision  of  the  extating  re- 
quirements. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  so  long  as 
the  heart  of  the  Act — the  standards — remain 
Khruuded  in  antbtguousness,  the  gains  we 
make  in  job  safety  and  health  will  be  equally 
ambiguous. 


SUPPORT  POR  THE  VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  Presldefit.  the 
All- Volunteer  Army  is  in  a  crucial  stage 
oX  growth.  Dedicated  men  and  women  are 
planning,  testing  afid  evaiuaUng  its 
progress. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  co- 
operated in  ending  the  draft  because  the 
country  does  not  want  It  and  does  not 
need  it.  For  this  country  a  peacetime 
draft  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
Those  who  want  to  see  the  draft  restored 
are  misjudgmg  the  mood  of  the  country, 
It  seems  to  me.  and  exaggerating  the 
problems  associated  with  the  phase  of 
transition. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Ho- 
ward H.  Callaway,  recently  made  a 
speech  before  the  Awociation  of  the  U.S. 
Army  at  a  meeting  in  Washington.  In  it 
he  outlines  the  steps  the  Army  is  taking 
to  make  the  all-volunteer  concept  work. 
I  heartily  recommend  the  speech  to  the 
Senate  to  counteract  some  of  the  pre- 
mature pessimism  that  has  appeared  in 
print.  The  Volunteer  Army  is  working 
and  wUi  contmue  to  work,  but  it  needs 
our  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cal- 
laway's speech  together  with  a  letter  he 
sent  to  me  datcu  October  17,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Amacas  bt  How    Howasd  H.  Callawat. 
SEcasTAST  or  the  Aairr 

Ladies  and  Ocntlemen,  distinguished 
guests:  I'm  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  you  this  afternoon.  We 
in  the  Army  are  aware  of  your  long-standing 
support  for  a  strong  National  defense  and 
we  feel  that  the  Nation  owes  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

It  Is  an  exciting  time  for  me  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  We  are  entering  a  historic 
time,  a  time  of  basic  change,  as  we  try  to 
do  what  has  never  been  done  before.  The 
Army  has  set  out  to  provide  security  for 
this  great  country,  to  keep  our  global  com- 
mitments, to  stand  ready  to  face  an  ag- 
gressor on  a  moment's  notice — and  to  do  all 
this  with  an  Army  of  volunteers.  No  nation 
in  history  tias  tried  to  meet  such  massive 
and  complex  commitments  without  cotn- 
pelllng  people  to  serve,  through  one  form 
ot  conscription  or  another.  It  Is  a  challenge — 
a  great  challenge,  one  which   I  assure  you 


we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  meet.  Today  I 
want  to  address  this  question  with  you — 
this  question  of  meeting  the  need  for  an 
Army  with  a  volunteer  force. 

Unfortunately,  discussions  of  the  volun- 
teer Army  are  usually  accompanied  by  emo- 
tional considerations  about  the  value  of  tlie 
draft  or  of  Universal  MiUtary  Training  There 
are  many,  both  In  the  military  and  out,  who 
genuinely  {eel  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
draft  Is  Important  to  our  country,  and  so 
the  debate  continues.  But  the  debate  is  on 
the  wrong  subject. 

Those  who  continue  to  bold  out  the  false 
hope  that  the  Army  can  or  ought  to  simply 
dodge  the  problems  of  the  volunteer  en- 
vironment by  quick  return  to  the  draft  are 
not  facing  up  to  today's  realities.  The  coun- 
try doesn't  want  a  draft  today.  The  Con- 
gress doesn't  want  a  draft  today.  The  alter- 
native then  Is  a  successful  volunteer  Army 
or  (allure  for  the  Army.  The  US  Army  has 
never  failed  this  country.  It  has  always 
turned  the  hard  challenges  of  history  into 
success.  So  today,  the  challenge  for  all  of  us 
who  support  the  Army  is  clear.  We  must 
set  our  minds  to  mmfcir\g  the  volunteer  Army 
work. 

And  the  volunteer  Army  Is  working!  It  is 
working  because  there  are  still  young  men 
and  women  in  America  who  want  to  serve 
their  country — this  Is  "an  idea  whose  time 
remains"  for  all  Americans,  young  and  old, 
of  every  race,  color,  and  creed.  And  It  Is 
working  because  the  Army  offers  to  young 
men  and  women  a  satisfying  life  and  solid 
benefits  In  conjunction  with  their  service. 
There  are  those  who  feel  we  are  trying  to 
buy  an  Army.  This  Is  not  the  case.  We  are 
giving  young  men  and  women  who  serve  In 
the  Army  a  standard  of  living  that  Is  roughly 
comparable  to  the  standard  of  living  they 
might  get  in  the  civilian  community  for 
doing  a  similar  Job  This  means  higher  pay; 
paid  annual  leave;  complete,  superb  medical 
and  dental  care;  life  In  much  Improved  bar- 
racks, and  more. 

All  of  these  measures  are  necessary  1  sup- 
port them  wholeheartedly.  But  let  me  empha- 
size that  we  are  not  trying  to  buy  an  Army! 
We  will  get  the  Army  that  the  Nation  needs 
only  by  appeal  to  sacrifice  and  service. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second,  most 
Important  way  that  we  are  making  the  vol- 
unteer Army  work,  by  Insuring  that  service 
to  the  country  Is  a  meaningful  part  of  the 
young  man  or  woman's  life.  We  are  making 
Army  service  a  step  forward  In  their  lives, 
not  an  interruption.  And  to  do  this  we  are 
putting  a  great  emphasis  on  education  and 
training,  and  on  Insuring  that  our  soldiers' 
Jobs  are  Important  and  useful. 

We  are  doing  this  by  making  each  soldier's 
Job  relate  to  the  Army's  mission,  because 
this  makes  Army  service  mean  something. 
Our  young  people  want  value  from  their 
lives.  They  want  a  Job  that  matters  and  we've 
got  that  Job.  We  are  also  working  to  elim- 
inate unnecessary  irritants.  We  think  this 
will  make  the  Army  more  attractive,  and  our 
surveys  have  borne  this  out. 

We  have  developed  a  very  attractive  pack- 
age of  education  and  training.  To  the  high 
school  dropout  who  has  the  ability  and 
motivation,  we  offer  work  toward  a  high 
school  diploma,  as  an  adjunct  to  training. 
To  the  high  school  graduate,  an  opportunity 
for  college  training,  part  of  which  may  be 
as  an  adjunct  to  training.  To  Junior  col- 
lege and  college  students,  the  possibility  of 
further  training,  and  even  this  may  be  as  an 
adjunct  to  training.  And  to  all  of  them,  the 
Army  offers  vocational  training  that  will  be 
useful  when  the  soldier  returns  to  civilian 
life. 

With  a  meaningful  Job,  a  decent  standard 
of  living,  and  real  opportunities  for  contin- 
ued education  and  training,  young  n^n  and 
women  can  look  upon  a  period  of  service  to 
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the  country  as  a  genuine  step  forward  in 
their  lives.  And  when  they  leave  the  Serv- 
ice, they  will  realize  other  very  Important  ad- 
vantages. Por  one  thing,  under  the  GI  Bill, 
they  are  entitled  to  more  education,  provided 
by  the  government  to  Its  veterans.  And 
they're  more  mature.  The  Army  has  trained 
them,  giving  them  each  a  mission,  and  then 
held  them  responsible  for  professional  re- 
sults. This  responsibility  develops  maturity. 
Thus,  both  the  education  and  experience  of 
military  service  prepare  them  for  better  Jobs 
when  they  leave  the  Army  for  civilian 
careers. 

All  of  these  benefits  are  poliited  toward  the 
first  term  volunteer.  For  those  who  choose 
to  reenllst  for  the  volunteer  Army,  however, 
more  opportunities  for  education,  maturity, 
and  service  accrue. 

We  have,  today,  the  finest  noncommis- 
sioned officer  leadership  training  we  have 
ever  had,  with  progressive  career  steps  going 
from  the  recruit  right  on  through  our  top 
command  sergeant  major.  Our  men  and 
women  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  new  Non- 
commissioned Officer  Education  System,  a 
system  which  offers  to  the  noncommissioned 
officer  a  progressive,  professional  military 
education  roughly  comparable  to  the  superb 
system  of  schooling  we  have  always  offered 
to  our  officers.  The  system  trains,  educates, 
and  motivates  our  NCO  leaders  for  the  pro- 
gressive challenges  of  an  Army  career. 

Some  of  our  strongest  supporters  don't 
fully  understand  today's  Army.  They  think 
the  Army  lost  something  important  when 
we  initiated,  for  example,  the  Idea  of  hiring 
civilian  help— KPs — to  work  in  the  kitchens 
and  dining  rooms.  They  think  that  eliminat- 
ing such  Irritants  as  KP  has  made  the  Army 
soft.  But  the  Army's  mission  is  not  to  peel 
potatoes:  Its  mission  is  to  fight.  Peeling  po- 
tatoes does  not  Improve  discipline  or  combat 
efficiency.  So  changes  to  some  things  held 
traditional  in  the  past  are  In  the  wind,  but 
If  you  look  at  them,  you  wUl  see  that  each 
turns  harder  than  ever  on  mission.  We  are 
not  retreating  from  the  Army's  real  business. 
The  volunteer  Army  Is  ready  to  fight. 

We  do  not  have  and  we  shall  not  have  a 
permissive  Army.  We  have  and  we  shall  have 
a  disciplined  Army,  responsive  to  authority, 
and  able  to  perform  Its  mission  In  the  service 
of  the  country.  You  expect  It;  the  country 
deserves  It;  and  Im  going  to  do  my  level 
best  to  see  that  it  happens! 

In  brief,  that's  the  program  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  attract  young  people,  to  en- 
courage them  to  enter  the  Army.  And  once 
they're  In,  I  know  that  many  of  them  will 
choose  to  stay  beyond  their  initial  commit- 
ment, because  they  will  see  that  the  Army 
has  a  very  fine  career  progression  system. 

I  believe  Americans  will  agree,  then,  that 
we  have  a  package  that  Is  appealing  to  to- 
day's young  people,  appealiiag  not  only  In 
terms  of  benefits,  but  In  the  opportunity  for 
service  to  country.  And  the  beauty  of  this 
U  that  It  appeals  to  everyone  in  America. 
Service  to  country  appeals  equally  to  rich 
and  poor.  Northerner  and  Southerner,  edu- 
cated and  uneducated.  Pride  in  America  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice  for  her  is  an  Ideal 
which  knows  no  cultural  or  economic  bound- 
aries. In  this  fact  lies  the  very  strength  of 
the  Nation.  I  count  on  this  appeal  to  give 
us  an  Army  which  mirrors  America.  Its  not 
going  to  be  a  mercenary  Army,  it's  going  to 
be  an  all-Amerlcan  Army. 

This  then  Is  our  plan.  It  is  not  onlv  our 
plan  for  the  future.  It  Is  also  a  description 
of  today's  Army.  For  practical  purposes,  the 
draft  ended  for  us  on  December  29.  1972, 
when  the  last  draftee  entered  the  Army. 
(Although  a  few  deferred  draftees  entered 
later  )  So  we  have  had  about  10  months' 
experience  now  In  a  volunteer  environment, 
and  I  think  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  review 
some  of  the  results. 


Because  each  month  we  openly  discuss 
our  goals  and  quotas,  many  have  a  distorted 
picture  of  our  progress.  They  feel  we  are 
hopelessly  short  of  recruiting  goals,  trying 
to  make  up  the  gap  by  lowering  quality,  and 
as  a  consequence,  ending  up  with  nothing 
worthwhile  whatever.  It  Is  true  that  we  have 
missed  our  goals  during  the  past  10  months. 
But  it  Is  Important  to  remember  that  our 
goals  are  akin  to  the  salesman's  goals — 
realistic,  but  difficult  to  meet. 

What  are  the  facts?  During  these  past 
months,  we  have  recruited  Into  the  volun- 
teer Army  some  124,000  young  men  and 
women;  further,  over  34,000  men  and  women 
have  reenltsted  during  this  period.  In  fact 
we  have  been  running  about  84  percent  of 
our  recruiting  objective  ever  since  Decem- 
ber 29.  1972.  when  we  abandoned  the  draft. 
And  those  who  have  come  Into  the  Army 
are  of  high  quality.  We  have  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  entering 
the  Army  since  the  draft  ended — about  10 
percent  higher — than  we  had  in  the  6  months 
before  the  end  of  the  draft.  As  a  result,  we 
now  have  an  Active  Army  of  over  794,000  and 
this  is  97  percent  of  our  programed  strength. 
Total  accessions,  then,  have  fallen  somewhat 
short  of  otir  goals,  but  we  are  still  filled  far 
above  any  level  of  concern,  and  quality  is 
high. 

And  we  have  many  encouraging  signs.  Last 
year  we  decided  to  reactivate  the  9th  In- 
fantry Division  at  Port  Lewis,  Washington, 
but  the  manpower  was  not  at  hand.  So  we 
told  the  commander.  General  Pulton,  that  If 
he  wanted  a  division,  to  take  his  cadre,  the 
Division  colors,  and  go  out  and  recruit  a 
division.  General  Fulton  and  his  recruiters 
did  Just  that.  They  began  a  vigorous  recruit- 
ing campaign  and  today  that  Division  stands 
at  102  percent  strength,  essentially  filled  with 
enlisted  volunteer  soldiers.  Now,  this  Is  a  real 
success  story,  a  living  example  which  Illu- 
strates concretely  that  the  volunteer  Army 
program  Is  not  an  Impossible  dream,  but  a 
workable  Idea,  and  It  Is  typical  of  many 
other  units  with  similar  successes. 

We  do  not  minimize  our  recruiting  prob- 
lems; we  spend  our  time  and  energy  work- 
ing on  them.  We  are  trying  many  new  ap- 
proaches to  recruiting,  which  stress  quality 
together  with  quantity — such  as  Increasing 
the  number  of  recruiters,  expanding  our 
unlt-of-choice  and  station-of -choice  options, 
screening  out  poor  soldiers  In  our  reenllst- 
ments.  administering  new  entrance  tests,  and 
even  weeding  out  misfits  la  basic  traiulug 
These  efforts  will  continue. 

Some  also  have  expressed  concern  that 
the  volunteer  Army  was  doomed  to  failure 
because  it  would  bring  a  decline  in  discipline. 
That  has  not  been  the  case.  If  we  compare 
discipline  trends  for  FY  72  with  FY  73.  a 
period  which  Includes  both  draft  and  volun- 
teer Army  experience,  we  find  that  rates 
for  AWOL.  desertion,  crimes  of  violence, 
crimes  against  property,  courts-martial,  and 
separations  under  less  than  honorable  condi- 
tions, are  down. 

Virtually  every  major  indicator  of  disci- 
pline except  drug  offenses  has.  in  fact,  re- 
mained or  turned  positive  In  the  volunteer 
Army.  Whatever  factors  contribute  to  this 
picture,  it  Is  clear  that  today's  volunteer 
soldier  Is  not  causinp  an  Increase  In  disci- 
plinary problems. 

Many  also  had  expected  the  volunteer 
Army  to  herald  the  demise  of  our  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  as  viable  outfits 
No  such  demise  Is  in  sight,  although  we  do 
face  problems  here.  We  have  seen  modest  re- 
ductions m  the  strengths  of  both  our  Re- 
serve components  from  the  December  1972 
levels,  a  trend  in  fact  dating  from  mld-1971. 
But  current  Indications  give  us  some  en- 
couragement that  we  may  be  able  to  restrain 
this  decline.  We  have  in  the  past  several 
months,  for  example,  been  successful  in  re- 


cruiting trained,  experienced,  prior-service 
personnel  Into  our  Reserve  components  to 
offset  some  of  our  shortfall.  As  you  know. 
Reserve  component  strength  remains  criti- 
cally important,  so  we  are  very  much  con- 
cerned that  it  continue  to  receive  close  atten- 
tion. Under  the  total  force  policy  any  future 
emergency  buildup  will  have  to  rely  upon 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  rather  than 
a  draft  for  initial  and  primary  augmentation 
of  our  Active  forces.  I  expect  the  Improving 
Image  of  the  volunteer  Army  to  have  the 
positive  effect  on  the  health  of  our  Reserve 
component  recruitment  that  is  needed. 

Finally,  combat  readiness,  which  is  the 
heart  of  our  btislness,  has  shown  significant 
improvement.  When  the  draft  ended,  we  had 
13  divisions  on  the  books,  but  only  10  fully 
formed.  Of  the  13  divisions,  only  4  met  the 
Army's  stringent  readiness  standards  and 
were  considered  ready  for  combat.  By  con- 
trast, we  now  have  all  13  divisions  fully  oper- 
ational and  10  ready  for  combat.  Thus,  our 
divisions  today.  Judged  by  the  stringent 
standards  reported  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  much  more  nearly  meet  their  goals  in 
terms  of  authorized  strength,  personnel  job 
qualification,  unit  training,  equipment  on 
hand,  and  equipment  serviceability  than 
they  did  at  the  end  of  the  draft.  Six  months 
to  a  year  from  now,  I  believe  our  readiness 
posture  will  be  even  better. 

These  simple  facts  and  figures  point  to 
one  conclusion— the  Army  Is  better  today 
than  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  draft.  But  the 
figures  are  not  nearly  so  meaningful  as  the 
subjective  feel  of  those  In  the  Army.  I  cer- 
tainly don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert" on  this, 
but  by  the  end  of  this  month  I  will  have 
visited  all  13  of  the  Army's  active  divisions, 
as  well  as  many  other  posts  and  stations. 
During  every  visit  I  have  talked  vrtth  new- 
soldiers,  with  senior  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers, with  junior  officers,  with  senior  officers 
and  commanders.  I  can  tell  you  that  without 
any  question,  today's  Army  is  a  far  better 
Army,  far  more  prepared  for  combat  than  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  draft  I  can  Just  feel 
It  everywhere  I  go.  It's  In  the  air.  Discipline 
is  better,  morale  is  better,  training  U  better, 
and  equipment  is  better.  The  Army's  future 
is  indeed  now. 

And,  what  Is  more  Important,  all  of  our 
vital  trends,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
drug  abuse  (and  we  are  working  hard  and 
effectively  on  that  one),  are  In  the  right 
direction  today.  Let  me  emphasize — your 
Army  Is  good  now,  ready  to  fight,  and  getting 
better  with  the  passage  of  time.  I  foresee  no 
doom  ahead.  Six  months  from  today  we  will 
be  better,  and  after  that,  better  stlil. 

This  picture  that  I  give  you  of  today's 
Array  is  enthusiastic  and  optimistic,  and  pur- 
posely so.  I  am  extremely  proud  of  today's 
Army  and  what  has  been  done  to  make  it 
work  In  the  volunteer  atmosphere.  But  I  rec- 
ognize our  challenges.  Benjamin  Franklin 
once  said  that,  "the  man  who  exf>ects 
nothing  . . .  shall  never  be  disappointed."  I 
believe  he  would  share  my  belief  that  men 
who  do  expect  something  worthwhile  and  are 
w-illlng  to  work  hard  for  it,  are  apt  to  achieve 
It,  even  if  the  task  is  difficult  and  unfamiliar. 
We  are  daily  working  on  new.  Innovative, 
and  exciting  Ideas  to  insure  that  we  get 
the  right  number  of  qualified  men  and 
women  to  man  our  Army.  It  wUl  not  be  easy. 
It  win  perhaps  be  the  toughest  job  that 
the  U.S.  Army  has  ever  been  called  upon  to 
do,  but  I  am  certain  that  today's  Army  will 
be  equal  to  the  challenge. 

We  in  the  Army  have  always  needed  the 
active  support  of  the  American  people.  To- 
day, we  need  It  even  more  than  ever  before. 
Even  our  strongest  critics  have  recognized 
that  the  one  vital  element  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  volunteer  Armv  lies  beyond 
the  Army  itself.  I'm  talking  "about  public 
support.  We  need  your  help  as  we  plow  new 
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ground,  u  we  rteer  an  uncharted  etnuM  to 
gire  ttoe  country  tl>«  best  Army  it  ha«  erw 
had  Wtthont  yotir  help,  we  cannot  sueoe«d; 
wtth  tt.  we  cannot  fall.  Toeetlier.  we  can 
meet  the  chanen^ea  and  prore  worthy  of  the 
Nation's  trust. 
Thank  you. 

OcToan  !7.  1973. 
Hon    Alan  CaAwsron, 
US    Senate. 
Waahtngton.  D  C 

DKAa  SrjJuToa  CuAirsron:  The  purpose  ©f 
thia  letter  Is  to  solicit  your  support  at  a 
time  when  the  Army  faces  one  of  tta  moat 
serious  challencvs  the  achteremcnt  and  suc- 
cess of  an  ail  rolunteer  concept. 

When  President  Naon  ou timed  the  plan 
for  an  all  Tolunteer  force  in  19*8.  aereral 
months  before  he  took  ofBce.  the  Army  Lm- 
mediatety  took  up  the  challenge  and  began 
making  plans  for  this  eventuality.  We 
attacked  the  problem  on  three  fronts, 
strengthening  professlonaitsm,  improytng 
Army  life,  and  moderntetng  our  accession 
system.  Much  has  been  done  In  these  areas 
and  we  were  able  to  terminate  inductions  in 
December  1972 — sU  montha  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. 

As  the  draft  expired,  we  found  ourselves 
embarked  on  an  enterprise  that  our  society 
has  never  successfully  accomplished  In 
modem  times  Accordingly,  imagination  and 
Innovation  became  foremost  in  our  manage- 
ment philosophy.  We  explored  new  ap- 
proaches and  techniques,  rejecting  unauc- 
eeasful  ones  and  exploiting  success  where  we 
found  It.  In  this  regard,  you  can  expect  to 
see  more  management  changes  and  adjust- 
ments as  we  go  along 

Our  goal  Is  to  man  the  volunteer  Army 
with  highly  motivated,  trainable  personnel, 
without  lowering  educational  and  mental 
category  standards  We  are  going  after  the 
quality  prospect  In  many  new  ways.  Per  ex- 
ample, m  May  we  began  using  the  recently 
developed  Army  Claaslflcatlon  Battery  This 
test  measures  aptitude  for  training  and  pro- 
vides a  more  accurate  measure  of  a  man's 
potential  as  a  soldier  than  did  the  WWII 
Armed  Porces  Qualification  Test.  Too.  we 
believe  that  the  quality  of  a  man  Is  realis- 
tically te«ted  by  his  overall  performance  In 
training,  and  we  have  adopted  procedures 
which  will  determine  each  volunteer's  moti- 
vation and  self -discipline  during  basic  and 
advanced  Individual  training.  Men  who  do 
not  display  the  qualities  desired  of  a  soldier 
will  be  released  prior  to  180  days  of  service. 
We  are  also  employing  the  "whole  person" 
concept  in  our  quest  for  the  quality  acces- 
sion, and  we  are  experimenting  with  a  sys- 
tem which  would  enable  us  to  determine  an 
Individuals  probability  for  success  In  the 
Army  baaed  on  certain  background  data. 
TTius,  contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
some,  the  Army  is  not  lowering  quality 
standards  but  rather  developing  more  and 
better  ways  to  identify  men  who  should  maka 
good  soldiers 

The  fact  that  we  have  fallen  short  of  our 
recruiting  goals  in  recent  months  has  been 
widely  reported  Because  of  this,  some  have 
concluded  that  the  all  volunteer  Army  Is 
gotng  to  fall,  but  I  do  not  accept  this  at  all. 
It  would  be  unwise  for  anyone  to  Jump  to 
svch  conciuajons  on  the  results  of  the  last 
six  months  Por  the  Army  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive: we  are  totally  committed  to  assurli^g 
success  or  the  an  volunteer  concept. 

We  face  a  moot  difficult  challenge  How- 
ever, we  feel  confident  that  with  the  traln- 
tnp.  educational  opportunities,  and  Improved 
IWlng  conditions  avanable  In  the  Army  to- 
day, we  will  be  aHe  to  attract  and  retain 
those  Individuals  whom  we  need  Above  all, 
we  bellere  that  the  Army  offers  young  peo- 
cotnea  from  senrlee  to  one's  country 
and  gain  that  Inner  satisfaction  which  only 
pie    an    opportunity    to    grow    and    mature. 


On  15  October  I  spoke  on  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Aasoclatlon  of  the  United  States 
Army  at  thetr  anntial  meeting  here  in  Waah- 
ington.  E:nciosed  for  your  information  is  a 
copy  of  my  remarks 

I  am  confldent  that  with  your  contlnuad 
support,  and  thai  of  the  American  people, 
we  will  make  the  aO  voltinteer  ftorce  a 
reality 

Should  you  desire,  we  are  prepared  to  pro- 
vide you  with  a  15  minute  briefing,  at  your 
convenience,  on  our  plans  and  programs  for 
the  Tolunteer  Army.  "This  can  be  arranged  by 
callinc  LTC  UcKlnocy  of  my  office  at  «S97 
5358. 

Sincerely. 

RoWAaO    R.    CaLLAWAT. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CONFLICT 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President,  the  fu- 
ture peace  of  the  world  depends  on  a  Just 
solution  to  the  present  Middle  East  con- 
flict. During  my  recent  visit  to  five  Arab 
naUoiu  I  was  told  repeatedly  that  only 
the  United  States  hoidj  the  key  to  this 
solutkn.  Wbeiher  we  want  to  be  or  not. 
circumstances  have  thrust  upon  un  the 
role  of  peacemaker — again 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  should  attempt  to  Impose  a  peace 
settlement  upon  the  parties  dlrecUy  In- 
volved. Only  they  can  achieve  a  lastlnc, 
mutually  agreeable  treaty.  Our  respon- 
sibility IS  to  conduct  our  foretem  policy 
in  a  manner  servm*?  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States — that  1.5.  to  say.  a  man- 
ner that  will  bring  all  concerned  parties 
to  the  b«u^alning  Uble  with  tlie  shortest 
possible  delay. 

One  essential  element  of  any  successful 
American  foreMm  policy  is  public  sup- 
port And  this.  In  turn.  re<julres  public 
understandlni?  I  am  pleased  to  .^ee  that 
the  news  media  has  begun  a  more  bal- 
anced reporting  of  Middle  East  events 
and  positions.  A  recent  article  by  Mr. 
William  Raspberry,  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  on  December  3.  1973,  Is 
liiustrauve  of  this  new  awakening  to  the 
need  for  more  facts  and  less  bias  As 
Mr  Raspberry  so  accurately  states : 

Both  Arabs  and  Jews  have  come  to  take 
for  granted  a  pro-Israel  bias  In  the  nation  s 
press,  and  In  its  government. 

I  believe  that  Mr  Raspberry's  column 
signals  a  change  In  that  dangerous 
policy  Hopefully,  more  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  will  adopt  similar  attitudes, 
so  that  public  opinion,  so  essential  to 
efXecUve  foreign  policy,  be  based  on  facts 
and  not  prejudices. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanlmotn  con- 
sent that  Mr  Raspberry's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  r 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post    Dec.  3.  19731 

Pao-IntAix  Bias 

(By  William  Raspberrj^ 

Let  a  newspaper  coliunntet  write  an  even- 
handed  commentary  on  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict— not  a  pro-Arab  piece  Just  reasonably 
balanced— aod  I  virtually  guarantee  two  re- 
sults: 

He  will  be  engulf-Kl  with  a  heart-rending, 
tear-tlnged  and  more-tban-altghtly  embar- 
raaslng  messagea  of  gratitude  from  Arab 
readers.  And  he  will  be  denounced  rj  antl- 
Semltlc  by  a  number  of  Jewish  readers. 
He  wiu  hear  from  other  rsadera,  of  oourae, 


wtth  a  wide  range  of  attitudes,  depending  on 
the  q>ecinc8  of  his  report  or  the  nature  of 
the  current  crtsls.  But  the  two  main  reactions 
are  sadly  predictable 

It  la  theoretically  conceivable,  I  suppose, 
that  Israel  could  be  totally  right  tn  the  con- 
tinuing Mideast  dispute  and  the  Arabs 
totally  wrong  But  It  is  unlikely  And  yet, 
simply  to  say  that  maybe  the  Arabs  have  a 
Just  grievance  or  two  Is  enough  to  trigger 
the  twin  reactions  of  gratitude  and  outrage. 
The  reason.  I  suspect,  is  that  both  Arabs 
and  Jews  have  come  to  take  for  granted  a 
pro-Israel  bias  In  the  nation's  press,  and  In 
Ita  government  Not  that  there  la  anything 
wrong  with  being  pro-Israel  A  nation  Is,  of 
course,   free   to  choose   Its  allies. 

But  there  Is  something  wrong  with  adopt- 
ing a  one-sided  policy  and  pretending  even- 
handedness.  There  la  sometiilng  wrong  with 
being  willing  to  accept  as  gospel  one  side's 
view  of  things  and  at  the  same  time  pretend- 
ing to  care  about  honorable  settlement  of 
differences.  What  la  wrong  with  trying  to  do 
It   that  way  la  that  It  can't  work. 

And  since  Israel,  for  reaaona  of  geography 
and  arithmetic,  has  more  need  of  a  mutually 
acceptable  peace  than  the  Arabs.  America's 
one-sidedeness  may  actually  be  doing  Israel 
a  diaaervlce.  It  almost  certainly  is  giving 
the  Soviet  Union  an  unnecessarily  large  and 
dangerous  influence  In  the  Mldaaat.  With  the 
United  States  so  obviously  In  the  role  of 
Israel's  sponsor,  the  Arabs  naturally  must 
turn  to  the  only  other  world  power  capable 
of  offering  some  semblance  of  balance  In 
fact,  as  Preda  tJtley  suggested  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  conservative  Human  Bventa, 
only  Moscow  stand*  to  gain  from  any  long- 
term  failure  to  work  out  a  secure  .leace  In 
the  area.  "Russia  demands  and  gets  caah 
on  the  barrelhead  for  arnis  supplied  to  the 
Arabs  Cash  provided  by  the  oU-rlch  Arab 
states;  cash  which  enables  Moscow  to  pay 
America  for  the  food  and  techrutloglcal  aid 
It  needs,  while  we  continue  to  be  squeezed  by 
the  Arab  oil  states." 

Miss  UUey  said  something  else,  this  time 
In  The  Waahlngtou  Star-News:  "The  Zlon- 
l.sta  have  succeeded  In  convincing  the  United 
States  that  our  Interests  are  Identical  with 
Israel's  in  the  struggle  for  the  world  against 
the  Soviet  Empire,  despite  Israel's  tranagres- 
slona  against  all  our  fine  principles  against 
aggression,  conquests  of  territory  by  force, 
and  our  professed  belief  In  equal  Justice  for 
all.  Equal  Justice  la  a  principle  which  most 
Americans  tend  to  disregard  when  It  comes 
to  Arabs:  perhaps  It's  fear  of  being  accused 
of  antl-Semltlam  and  Identified  with  Naalton, 
reaction,  racism  and  all  things  vUe." 

The  poliit  Is  not  that  only  Israel  has  played 
the  aggressor's  role,  but  that  Israel  has  not 
been  alone,  either  In  virtue  or  In  sin.  The 
point,  further,  U  that  it  Unt  very  helpful 
for  America  to  try  to  figure  out  which  side 
should  get  most  of  the  blame. 

It  would  be  a  most  helpful  beginning  if 
America  would  simply  accept,  publicly,  that 
both  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  have  very 
real,  deeply  felt  grievances  aiid  fears;  that 
In  both  c«se«  these  fears  and  grievances  arc 
complicated  by  emotion,  and  that  there  wUl 
have  to  be  major  concessions  by  both  sides 
If  there  u  to  t>e  a  lasting  peace  Once  the 
United  Siatea  adopts  such  a  posture,  it  will 
be  in  position  to  U:fluence  Israel  toward  re- 
alutic  terms— or  at  leaat  toward  honest  ne- 
goilAUon — at  pam  of  being  left  alone. 

It  Will  be  clear,  here  as  well  as  throughout 
the  Mideast,  that  what  is  lo  be  negotiated 
is  not  the  continued  exlatence  of  the  state  of 
Israel.  ihoMgh  that  is  what  Boms  people  win 
try  to  nuUM  you  believe.  Of  course  there  are 
Paleatlnlans  who  will  never  be  content  as 
long  as  Israel  exists,  just  as  there  are  Israelis 
who  wlU  not  b«  content  as  long  as  Arabs 
have  the  power  to  make  war.  But  those  who 
hold  such  extreme  views  are  mostly  without 
major  lnfluenc«. 
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What  Is  needed  now  Is  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  exert  the  kind 
of  presvure-cum-statesmanship  that  will  be 
necessary  for  peace  in  the  Mideast  America 
will  bo  aceuaed  of  doing  so  In  exchange  for 
Arab  oil,  but  that  is  a  risk  worth  taking. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  NUNN  Mr  President,  my  col- 
league, the  seiiinr  S«'r.al-<jr  (rom  Georgia 
delivered  an  exceDent  address  earlier 
this  month  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Bankruptcy  Judges  meeting  in  At- 
lanta. 

Senator  Talmadce's  remaiks  on  the 
state  of  the  economy  and  bis  comments 
on  Lht'  (>e<;ph''<'  responsibility  to  their 
Govenmicni  are  particularly  noteworthy. 
I  recommend  a  thorough  reading  of  the 
entire  text  by  all  Members  of  Congress, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

RzifAXKs  or  US    SxNATOm   Hisman   E. 

Taljiaock 
It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here 
tonight  for  this  important  meeting  I  ap- 
preciate the  Invitation  of  your  President 
and  my  good  friend.  Homer  Drake.  The  state 
of  Georgia  and  the  city  of  Atlanta  are  hon- 
ored to  have  the  National  Conference  of 
Bankruptcy  Judges  choose  our  capital  city 
as  the  site  of  your  convention  this  year, 
I  understand  this  banquet  will  conclude 
your  convention  activities.  1  hope  you  have 
enjoyed  your  stay  in  Atlanta  ,  ,  ,  and  we 
urge  you  to  come  back  to  see  us  whenever 
you  can. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bankruptcy  Courts  serve  an  Important 
role,  both  In  our  system  of  Justice  and  In  the 
functioning  of  our  economy.  A  great  deal 
has  happened  in  the  field  of  bankruptcy  law 
during  the  past  year  alone.  Por  example, 
new  bankruptcy  rules  have  been  adopted, 
and  I  understand  you  have  been  operating 
under  them  now  for  about  a  month.  TTiese 
rules,  which  were  the  product  of  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  bankruptcy  experts  who 
workei  on  them  for  some  12  years  should 
have  actually  Improved  the  operations  of 
your  courts. 

You  have  now  been  given  the  ofEclal  title. 
"Bankruptcy  Judge"  E\en  though  you  have 
been  Judges  since  you  have  been  on  the 
bench,  they  have  given  you  many  of  the 
other  things  which  characterize  the  office 
of  a  federal  Judge  And,  I  want  to  say  this 
to  each  of  you:  Even  more  elevation  of  the 
office  of  bankruptcy  Judge  needs  to  take 
place  In  recognition  of  the  crucial  role  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  meeting  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  our  Increasingly  complex 
society. 

As  all  of  you  know,  nunierous  areas  for 
improvement  could  be  listed.  They  are  all 
vital  to  the  efficient  functioning  of  your 
courts.  Por  example,  further  progress  must 
b©  made  In  clerical  personnel  available  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Oourt,  in  library  and  office  facili- 
ties, and  in  the  tenure  and  salary  of  Bank- 
ruptcy Judges. 

I  know  there  Is  growing  concern  and  In- 
terest In  this  area  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  I  am  confident  the  Senate 
win  work  diligently  to  elevate  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  and  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  Judgea  who  alt  In  that  court.  In  fact, 
as  all  of  you  know,  a  comprehensive  new 
Bankruptcy  Act  has  been  proposed,  and  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  93rd  Congress. 

While  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of  the 
terms  of  this  legislation  and  do  not  serve 


on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which 
will  have  Initial  responsibility  and  conduct 
hearings  on  this  bill,  I  do  understand  that 
It  contains  many  Improvements  over  exist- 
ing bankruptcy  law  procedures — as  wen  as 
providing  for  substantial  elevation  of  the 
status  of  bankruptcy  Judges. 

There  are  some  provisions  in  the  new  act 
about  which,  very  frankly,  I  am  skeptical. 
One  of  them  Is  the  proposal  to  detach  from 
the  Federal  Court  system  all  adnainistratlve 
functions  insofar  as  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
is  concerned,  and  to  place  these  functions  in 
the  Erxecutlve  Branch  of  government.  The 
Executive  agency  would  be  referred  to  as  1 
understand  It,  as  the  Bankruptcy  Admin- 
istration, In  other  words,  the  Administra- 
tion In  control  of  bankruptcy  cases  would 
be  In  one  branch  of  government — the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  The  Bankruptcy  Cour; 
would  be  relegated  to  deciding  only  adver- 
sarial matters. 

I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  about  many 
aspects  of  this  legislation,  and  would  not 
attempt  to  do  so  until  I  had  the  benefit  of 
the  Judiciary  Committees  report  and  rec- 
ommendations However,  I  can  tell  yo\i  this 
evening  without  equlvocattcn  that  I  have 
very  serious  reservations  about  splitting  the 
administrative  furictloiis  away  from  the 
Judicial  Branch  nf  frovernm^nt 

One  of  my  pnmRrv  ronrprns  is  the  crea- 
tion of  yet  another  ^vernment  biireftucmry. 
which  no  doubt  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  countless  millions  of  dollars 

Many  of  you  icnow  me  pers<  nally.  and  you 
know  how  I  feel  alK)Ut  proliferation  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  federal  govern- 
ment I'm  opposed  to  it  We've  had  far  too 
much  of  tha*.  already  and  The  re<ult  has 
been  a  vart  army  of  faceless  bureaucrats  In 
executive  dep  irtnients  and  fipf  nclee  which 
in  many  instances  virtiiallv  perjcnify  the 
Peter  principle  of   waste  ai.d    mefficleurv 

I  might  add,  instead  r  f  creatine  new  de- 
partments and  admir.istration.<-  we  oiipht  \o 
be  taking  a  closer  look  at  some  of  them  »p 
have  now— to  see  if  thev're  doing  the  job 
they're  supposed  ir.  be  dolnp 

So  far  as  I  am  able  i«  tell,  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  are  petting  fed  up  with  pov- 
ernment  that  has  gotten  so  big  and  so  com- 
plex thiit  not  even  people  wh  >  work  in  It 
know  what  is  gomK  on  half  the  time  The 
government  has  lost  ujuch  with  the  people, 
and  people  have  lost  touch  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

As  a  United  States  Senator.  I  presume 
there  are  certain  prerogativt-^  that  po  with 
that  office.  Yet,  I  find  It  very  hard  lo  reach 
government  officials  by  telephone,  and  writ- 
ten communications  take  several  weeks.  If 
that  happens  to  me  as  a  Stnaujr,  I  can 
certainly  understand  the  frusiraiicn  that 
must  be  experienced  by  some  poor,  hard- 
working taxpayer  from  Attapulgus,  Georgia, 
or  River  City,  Iowa,  who  is  trying  to  carry 
on  business  with  government  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  representing  him  in  Washington. 

I  understand  tt  has  been  estimated  that 
the  new  Bankruptcy  Administration.  If  it  is 
set  up,  would  cost  between  $30  and  $90  bil- 
lion. But,  based  on  the  reliability  of  es- 
timates when  ot.her  goverriment  bureaus 
have  been  esvabll&hed  in  the  past,  we  could 
look  for  the  cost  to  run  two  or  three  times 
that  amount. 

Being  the  fiscal  conservative  that  I  am,  I 
always  favor  using  the  enlstlng  clerical  per- 
sonnel which  we  alrervdy  have  tn  anv  agency 
to  administer  new  laws — unless  therf'  L«  a 
compelling  reason  to  establish  a  new  at-enoy. 
Personally,  I  see  no  need  at  this  time  t<i  set 
up  a  new  administration  lor  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  system. 

The  fact  Is,  that  we  need  to  restrain  what 
seems  to  be  an  unrestralnable  impulse  to 
create  a  new  agency  every  time  the  op- 
portunity presents  Itself.  Otherwise,  we  may 


come  to  the  dey  when  the  entire  ederal 
government  could  be  appropriately  referred 
to   as    "the    Bankruptcy    Admiiustratlon." 

In  any  event.  I  assure  you  that  not  only 
these  polntfi  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  all 
other  recomn:.en(lai.iOii£  which  are  coiitained 
in  this  new  proptjeaJ  will  receive  a  thorough, 
searching  exainiuation  by  iiie,  my  fctafl  and 
my  colleagues  m  the  Senai*.  belort  aijy  of  it 
is  put  to  a  vote. 

It  is  dlfflciDt  for  me  to  come  to  Georgia 
and  not  to  comment  at  leaet  to  some  depree 
on  the  WiiUrgaie  rafat  aiid  related  maiiers 
I  remember  very  we;:  how  1  got  to  tie  on  lb© 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
AciiMties. 

The  Senate  Majority  Leader,  Mike  Mans- 
field, called  me  up  and  said,  "Herman,  I 
would  hke  for  you  to  serie  on  the  Watergate 
committee  ' 

1  said,  Mike,  I  am  Chairman  of  the  .Agri- 
culture Comniif.ee,  \  ice  Chairn.a::  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Veterans  Committee  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee,  I  serve  en  the  Democratic 
Policy  Comn.ittee  a.-.d  .-ieveral  other  commit- 
tees as  well  My  rei--po risibilities  art  already 
rather  burdenson.e   ' 

Senator  Mansfield  replie  i  "Herman,  will 
you  serve  on  the  W&ierpau-  Committee'  In 
sum  and  subfclance.  the  Majority  l>eader 
made  me  an  offer  I  couldn  l  refuse 

III  a.'.y  evei.r  I  went  en  the  Commuiee 
with  one  fundamental  ihcuphl  in  mind: 
that  wa.'^  to  try  U3  pe-  to  the  truth  atid  to 
Bit  as  an  impanial  jvidge  and  niror  1  have 
endeavored  to  tnamiam  that  position  through 
every  phase  of  the  inrestipatlon  «>  lar  in- 
cludinp  the  setisational  Watergate  break-In 
and  cover-up 

As  Jiidpes.  1  know  you  wiU  understand 
what  I  mean  when  I  sav  that  it  is  net  ap- 
propriate Jot  me  to  discu-ss  the  invesupatlon 
while  It  is  siiU  in  motion,  before  all  the 
evidence  is  in,  and  before  our  report  has  been 
f  ubmitttd  to  the  Senate 

NonetheleKs,  I  have  sat  on  the  Committee 
Kince  la.-^!  May  for  hundreds  of  hour<^  I  have 
listened  to  and  read  millions  of  words  of 
evidence  and  material  related  to  the  case.  I 
have  seen  my  othce  virtual, y  swamped  by  a 
veritable  tidai  wave  of  letters  and  teief^^rams, 
not  Just  irvini  Oef>rf:ia  but  aji  ever  ii,e  na- 
tion. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  avoid  coming  vo  some  con- 
clusions— not  especially  about  the  Water- 
gate case  In  particular,  but  more  about  the 
nature  of  our  government  and  the  pe<  pie  of 
this  country 

First  of  ail.  I  reali7e  more  strongly  than 
ever  the  Importance  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
trust  the  American  people  put  in  their  elected 
leaders.  We  have  begun  to  see  some  sipns  of 
what  can  happen  to  a  great  nation  when 
this  trust  is  tietrayed.  ContetiueiUiy.  I  be- 
lieve people  who  hold  public  ofece  have  an 
enormous  responsibility  lo  reiiore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  poverrunent  by 
demonstralint  integrity  at  all  levels— from 
the  court  house  to  the  White  House. 

We  all  have  an  important  Job  ahead  of  us 
to  reassert  the  strength  and  rebuild  the  dig- 
nity of  America  that  has  been  damaged.  Bow 
we,  as  elected  officials,  conduct  ourselves  m 
these  trying  times  will  In  large  part  deter- 
mine the  future  security  of  our  nation  We  In 
public  office  cannot  do  it  alone. 

Secondly,  we  need  a  rejuvenation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  the  Ut.lted  Slates.  The 
American  people  must  go  back  to  the  ideal 
that  the  individual  must  accept  respon- 
sibility for  himself  and  for  his  povernment, 
if  ours  Is  to  remain  a  ?trong  and  free  society, 
I  am  often  asked,  how  could  anything 
as  high-handed  as  Watergate  happen  in 
American  government.  I  respond  in  this  way: 
Anything  can  happen  In  our  society,  if  the 
people  allow  It  to  happen. 
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Oovemment  will  respond  to  the  people 
Let  me  put  that  another  way.  People  will 
always  get  the  kind  of  government  they 
want.  All  they  need  to  do  Is  let  their  voices 
be  beard  In  strong  enough  numbers  ...  or 
conversely,  to  remain  silent  tuid  apathetic. 

According  to  the  reEMllngs  that  I  get,  people 
are  virtually  turned  off  about  politics  and 
government.  No  matter  what  the  reason,  no 
matter  what  the  disillusionment,  there  can 
be  no  Justification  for  losing  Interest  In 
government. 

When  people  say  they  no  longer  care  .  .  . 
when  the  governed  no  longer  seem  to  give 
much  thought  to  who  Is  doing  the  govern- 
ing ...  or  the  kind  of  government  they  are 
getting  .  .  .  freedom  and  security  will  even- 
tually be  lost — jut  as  surely  as  night  follows 
day. 

I  concede  that  the  government  at  every 
level  has  gotten  bigger  .  .  .  more  complex  .  . 
and  more  powerful.  Personally,  I  am  opposed 
to  that  .  .  .  but  we  have  It  just  the  same. 
Moreover,  because  government  has  gotten  so 
big  and  so  complicated  and  so  powerful  Is  all 
the  more  reason  for  vigilance  and  participa- 
tion  by  the  people. 

I  am  not  jiist  talkmg  about  the  Watergate 
case.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  happen 
to  believe  that  Watergate  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant problem  facing  our  nation  today.  Let 
me  turn  our  thoughts  away  from  Watergate, 
and  still  pursue  the  point  that  I  am  trying 
to  make  here  tonight. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  inflation 
and  the  deplorable  state  of  the  American 
economy  Ls  the  number  one  issue  facmg  us 
today.  As  a  naatter  of  fact,  a  Oallup  poll 
last  month  showed  that  89  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  rank  It  at  the  top  of  their 
problems  That's  up  from  59  per  cent  In  Feb- 
ruary, and  up  from  63  per  cent  In  May  of 
this  year.  Just  as  the  state  of  our  economy 
has  worsened  over  these  months,  public  con- 
cern has  intensified. 

Yet,  the  An^rlcan  people  have  yet  to  make 
their  voices  heard  or  their  votes  felt  In  a 
way  that  will  create  a  clUnate  for  corrective 
action.  Personally,  I  am  surprised  that  the 
American  people  have  not  risen  up  In  right- 
eous Indignation  to  protest  what  the  govern- 
ment has  been  doing  with  their  tax  dollars 
over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

Here  we  have  runaway  Inflation  that  robs 
working  people  of  their  hard-earned  wages, 
the  elderly  of  their  savings,  and  hangs  fu- 
ture mdebtedness  about  the  necks  of  chil- 
dren yet  unborn 

People  are  concerned,  and  more  so  now 
than  ever  before.  But  they  are  not  yet  angry 
enough  about  it  to  demand  that  something 
be  done  to  correct  It.  The  world  over,  we  are 
being  out-worked,  out -produced,  and  out-ne- 
gotiated. Hence,  a  trade  deficit  of  90  4  bil- 
lion last  year. 

We  are  continuing  to  funnel  money  abroad 
In  military  and  foreign  aid.  Including  the 
•17-bUlton-a-year  maintenance  of  300.000 
troops  and  dependents  In  Western  Europe  28 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  n  Hence, 
we  have  multlblllion  dollar  balance  of  pay- 
ment deficits,  going  in  the  red  $10  billion  \n 
1972  alone. 

We  have  balanced  the  budget  only  six 
times  in  the  past  43  years.  Hence,  we  have  a 
national  debt  that  is  fast  approaching  1900 
billion — more  than  the  Indebtedness  of  all 
other  nations  of  the  world  combined.  Hence, 
we  have  seen  the  American  dollar  decline 
abroad,  and  officially  devalued  twice  and 
unllterally  on  several  other  occasions. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  see  the  American 
people  get  as  excited  atx>ut  excessive  federal 
spending  as  they  do  about  (be  price  of  eggs 
or  milk  at  the  supermarket.  People  worry 
about  paying  car  notes  and  house  notes  and 
complain  about  high  food  prices,  and  they 
ought  to. 


But  I  have  yet  to  see  the  American  people 
get  exercised  enough  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  and  protest  what  brought  all 
this  along  m  the  first  place — and  that  Is. 
Irreeponslble  federal  fiscal  policies.  After 
years  and  years  of  reckless  spending 
policies  ...  of  trying  to  be  aU  things  to  all 
people,  all  over  the  world  with  American 
dollars  .  .  .  what  we  have  now  is  a  nation  that 
has  lost  Its  preeminence  In  the  world's 
economy. 

West  Germany  and  Japan  have  more 
monetary  reserves,  and  In  Western  Europe 
alone  there  are  some  83  billion  American 
dollars  held  by  the  central  banks  that  those 
countries  neither  need  nor  want,  nor  any 
longer  have  any  respect  for. 

It  has  always  been  Ironic  to  me  that  the 
two  nations  that  were  left  In  devastation 
after  World  War  n  are  now  calling  the  plays 
and  are  taking  a  leading  role  in  virtually 
every  area  of  international  economics. 

West  Germany  and  Japan  have  more 
monetary  reserves  than  the  United  States, 
more  gold  reserves,  favorable  trade  balances, 
and  economies  which  are  growing  much 
faster  than  our  own.  What  then  have  these 
two  countries,  and  other  prosperjig  nations 
been  doing?  In  short,  they  have  been  practic- 
ing good  busmess.  They  have  been  looking 
after  themselves.  They  have  been  puttmg 
their  own  national  Interests  first — which  is 
precisely  what  we  should  have  been  doing 
over  all  these  years,  but  have  not. 

I  was  always  an  admirer  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Charles  DeGauUe  of  Prance.  I  know 
he  often  rankled  his  fellow  nations  In  the 
European  community  and  the  United  States' 
government  as  well.  For  example,  he  chased 
NATO  troops  out  of  France.  He  refused  to 
sign  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  He  fought 
to  restrict  membership  in  the  Common 
Market  and  to  erect  trade  barriers  against 
outsiders.  The  fact  is,  he  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  fellow  to  deal  with  at  the  interna- 
tional level. 

But,  whether  be  was  dealing  with  friend  or 
foe,  his  main  concern  was  his  own  country, 
and  its  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  the  French 
people.  He  was  a  nationalist,  a  French 
nationalist. 

That's  what  we  need  In  our  country  today : 
A  policy  of  American  nationalism.  We  need 
to  stop  playing  policeman,  banker,  and  Santa 
Claus  for  the  whole  world,  and  start  servmg 
the  economic  interests  of  our  own  nation 
first. 

I  do  not  advocate  a  policy  of  isolationism. 
I  do  not  favor  rigid  protectionism.  I  do  not 
say  we  ought  to  Ignore  the  needs  of  our 
foreign  friends. 

But,  I  do  contend  that  the  United  States 
government  ought  to  look  after  our  own  na- 
tional Interests  above  all  others.  That's  what 
the  other  nations  have  been  doing.  It's  high 
time  that  the  United  States  started  doing 
the  same  thing. 


SHEIKH    AHMED   ZAKI    YAMANI   OF 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  the  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States  this  week  of 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Oil  Minister,  Sheikh 
Ahmed  Zaki  Yamanl.  it  is  well  for  all 
of  us  to  know  more  about  him  and  his 
life.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  interesting  article  about 
the  Sheikh  which  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  on  November  29, 
1973.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Saudi  Arabia's  Westebn-Orhntsd  On,  Chief 

Saudi  Arabian  Oil  Minister  Sheikh  Ahmed 
Zakl  ■yamanl,  who  directs  King  Faisal's  mili- 
tant oil-cutback  policy,  is  equally  at  home 
In  a  New  York  board  room  or  a  palace  cere- 
mony In  the  Saudi  capital  of  Riyad,  writes 
Monitor  correspondent  John  K.  Cooley. 

Sheikh  Yamanl  Is  one  of  the  most  culti- 
vated and  articulate  of  the  group  of  Ameri- 
can-educated Saudi  technocrats  who  now 
shap»e  their  kingdom's  development  and  for- 
eign policies.  Including  oil  restrictions  and 
embargos  on  Western  friends  of  Israel. 

He  has  homes  in  many  Mideast  and  Euro- 
pean cities,  has  European-educated  children, 
and  friends  on  all  continents.  He  himself 
studied  at  New  York  University  (NYU)  and 
earned  a  law  degree  from  Harvard  University. 
The  sheik  Is  thus  well  equipped  for  the  tours 
of  Western  capltaU  he  has  been  making  to 
explain  reasons  behind  his  country's  oil 
embargo. 

Mr.  Yamanl,  with  his  broad  knowledge  of 
Western  society  and  thinking,  once  appeared 
to  have  reservations  about  the  use  of  oil  as 
a  political  weapon.  But  he  has  worked  vigor- 
ously to  carry  out  the  embargo  ordered  by 
his  Kmg.  "We  in  the  Cabinet  can  debate, 
discuss,  and  make  our  views  known,"  he  told 
a  visitor  In  his  new  mountain  home  In  Talf, 
the  Saudi  summer  capital.  "But  once  King 
Faisal  makes  a  decision,  that  Is  It  and  all 
our  energy  and  resources  wUl  be  applied  to 
carry  It  out,"  he  added. 

That  Is  what  Is  happ>enlng  now  with  the 
oil  cuts.  Mr.  Yamani's  well-trained,  com- 
puter-equipped staff  of  experts,  posted  in  oil 
ports  around  the  world.  Is  making  sure  no  oil 
goes  where  King  Faisal  does  not  want  It  to 
go 

Born  In  1930  In  an  upper-class  Saudi 
family.  Sheikh  Yamanl  studied  in  Cairo  and 
the  American  University  of  Beirut  before 
attending  school  In  the  US  He  speaks  Eng- 
lish almost  like  an  Oxford  don  or  a  Boston 
Brahmin.  He  also  knows  French  and  has  a 
working  comn^and  of  several  other  European 
languages. 

Mr.  Yamanl  relaxes  to  stereo  recordings  of 
European  classical  music  and  progressive 
jazz  at  home. 

Recently  one  of  the  sheikh's  grown  daugh- 
ters, just  back  from  school  In  Switzerland, 
entertained  her  father's  luncheon  guests  in 
Talf  with  guitar  and  some  folksongs  of  her 
own  composition.  While  she  sang  the  sheikh 
told  his  guests:  "Our  natural  mcllnations 
are  Western.  Your  Interests  and  ours  lie  In 
working  together  for  the  betterment  of  all. 
We  live  together  In  the  same  world. 

"But  you  will  have  to  meet  us.  the  Arabs. 
halfway.  Perhaps  If  you  do,  we  will  all  dis- 
cover Interesting  things  about  one  another 
and  It  will  be  a  better  world  " 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  LEGAL  INTER- 
PRETATION OF  THE  WAR  POWERS 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  over  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution, I  pointed  out  that  section  2(c> 
was  not  legally  binding  and  that  there 
was  no  requirement  in  the  bill  for  the 
President  to  receive  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress  before  committing  the 
Nation  to  war.  After  the  resolution  was 
enacted,  I  asked  the  State  Department 
for  a  legal  Interpretation.  Following  is  the 
most  telling  statement  in  the  State  De- 
partment response  to  my  inquiry-  about 
section  2(c> : 

Section  2  does  not  contain  language  which 
requires  or  prohibits  any  particular  action. 
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Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  the  State  Department  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  bciup  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

NOVEMBDl   9,    1973. 
Hon.  Henbt  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  M».  SECBrTART:  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  at  the  earliest  possible  time  your 
Depyartment's  legal  evaluation  of  the  effect 
of  the  recently-passed  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res  542)  on  the  President's  ability 
to  deploy  U.S.  forces  Into  hostile  situations 
or  into  areas  where  hostilities  may  be  im- 
minent. Would  you,  for  example,  consider  the 
definition  of  authority  contained  In  Sec- 
tion 2(c)  of  the  Resolution  to  be  a  legally 
binding  definition  of  the  President's  power 
as  Comander-ln-Chlef  under  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

I  would  also  like  to  be  informed  as  to  what 
measures  will  be  taken  by  the  Executive 
Branch  to  implement  th*-  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution A3  you  Know  th*"  Resolution  requires 
a  wriit-en  notification  of  any  commitment 
of  American  forces  within  48  hours  after  de- 
ployment. In  addition,  there  are  other  re- 
quirements wliioh  had  Dot  been  previously 
levied  on  the  Exerutive  Branch  concerning 
the  deplojrment  of  forces  Uito  hoetllitlee.  I 
would  appreciate  tx-lng  Informed  In  the  fu- 
ture of  any  changes  to  internal  Executive 
Branch  procedures  which  would  reflect  these 
new  statutory  requirements. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance 
In  tills  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  Eaclfton. 

VS.  Senator. 


NOVEMBEE  30,  1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eacleton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton;  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter 
of  November  9,  1973  concernmg  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  H  J.  Res.  542.  The  Depart- 
ment Is  currently  reviewing  with  other  ap- 
propriate Executive  Branch  agencies  the  im- 
plications of  that  joint  resolution  and  al- 
though we  have  not  yet  decided  what  chaixges 
In  Executive  Branch  procedures  might  be  re- 
quired, we  will  be  pleased  to  Inform  you  of 
any  such  decisions  when  they  are  made. 

I  can  respond  now,  however,  to  your  par- 
ticular question  about  Section  2(c)  of  the 
Resolution.  It  Is  the  Department's  opin- 
ion that  Section  2(c)  does  not  constitute 
a  legally  binding  definition  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Constitutional  power  as  Commander- 
in-Chief.  It  Is  our  opmion  that  this  subsec- 
tion Is  at  most  a  declaratory  statement  of 
policy.  The  title  and  language  of  the  entire 
Section.  "Purpose  and  Policy,"  support  this 
reading  as  does  the  text  of  the  subsection 
itself.  Section  2  does  not  contain  language 
which  requires  or  prohibits  any  particular 
action,  which  is  characteristic  of  manda- 
tory and  binding  provisions.  In  addition,  the 
report  of  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  it- 
self states  that  "Subsequent  sections  of  the 
joint  resolution  are  not  dependent  upon 
the  language  of  this  subsection,  as  was  the 
case  with  a  similar  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill  (section  3).'  If  Section  2(c)  were  a 
binding  definition,  it  presumably  would 
povern  the  rest  of  the  resolution,  as  would 
have  Section  3  of  the  Senate  bill.  S  440. 

There  are,  of  course,  fundamental  ques- 
tions whether  such  legislation  could,  even 
if  so  Intended,  limit  the  Constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  President.  Certainly  the  pre- 
cedent of  past  practice  supports  a  wider  scope 
of  Presidential  authority  than  that  con- 
tained m  Section  2(c). 


I    hope    this    is    re^prriFive    to    your    par- 
ticular question  on  that  section:  our  replies 
on  the  other  points  of  your  inquiry  will  be 
forthcommg  as  soon  as  possible 
Sincerely, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Assistant  Secretttrg  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


EDITORIAI^S  BROADCAST  BY  WSPA 
TEl.E\aSION  .'VND  R.\DIO  IN  SPAR- 
TANBURG   sc. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  wa.s  called  rerently  to  tran- 
scripts of  three  editorial.'^  broadcast  by 
WSPA  television  and  radio  in  Spartan- 
burg, S.C.  Tlicy  deal  with  the  energy 
crisis  and  I  found  them  to  be  both  in- 
formative and  helpful  in  putting  the 
energy  crisi.^  in  prop  r  perspective. 

1  would  like  to  share  tliese  editorials 
with  my  colleagues 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  three  editorials  on 
the  energy  crisis,  broadcast  on  WSPA 
radio  and  television,  November  28,  29, 
and  30,  1973,  be  printed  m  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  ol  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EorroRiAi.,  Novembex   28 — Energy 

TTiere  is  an  old  saying  that  people  are 
living  "high  on  the  hog'  when  their  standard 
of  living  enables  them  to  enjoy  the  many 
luxuries  of  life 

Three  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  va.-;!  majority 
of  Americans  In  recent  years  have  been  living 
high  on  the  hog;  and  if  the  energy  crisis  is 
to  be  solved  without  a  serious  economic  re- 
cession, then  some  readjustments  in  the  way 
our  people  live  must  be  made. 

This  nation  was  headed  for  an  energy  crisis 
long  before  the  Arab  countries  put  an  em- 
bargo on  oU  exports  to  the  United  States. 

1'be  United  States  has  been  producing  11 
nalllion  barrels  of  petroleum  liquids  a  day 
and  consuming  17  million.  The  Arab  curtail- 
ment amounts  only  to  two  or  three  million 
barrels. 

The  United  States  has  only  about  six  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population,  but  we  con- 
sume about  one-third  ol  the  world's  energy. 

It  has  been  said  that  what  the  American 
people  throw  away  from  their  tables  would 
feed  a  large  percentage  of  the  hungry  people 
In  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  oU,  as  in 
food,  the  American  people  have  been  waste- 
ful. In  food  we  have  a  sufficiency,  but  in  oil 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Arabs  and  other 
exporting  nations  unless  we  cut  dovm  on 
consumption. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  the  environ- 
mentalists and  the  nation's  eoonomy  are  on 
a  collision  course.  All  the  clean  air  proposals, 
however  desirable,  cannot  be  put  Into  effect 
Inunediately  and  at  the  same  time  make  this 
nation   independent   of  foreign  oU   supplies. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American  people 
to  realize  that  there  is  an  energy  crisis  and 
it  Is  their  duty  to  quit  wasting  gasoline,  fuel 
oU  and  electricity.  Also,  it  is  time  lor  the 
environmentalists  to  realize  that  they  cannot 
have  Utopia  In  their  demands  for  clean  air 
untU  such  time  as  this  nation  can  develop 
Its  own  enregy  sources  and  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  powers  like  the  Arab 
countries. 

We  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  It  too. 

Editorial,  November  29 — EntSLcr 
In  a  speech  last  week  before  the  Atlanta 
Rotary  Club,  Maurice  F.  GranvUle,  bead  of 
Texaco,  Inc..  made  the  most  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  present  energy  crisis  that 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  WSPA. 


Here  are  sonae  of  the  significant  facts  Mr. 
Granville  brought  to  the  attention  ot  his 
Georgia  audience. 

The  United  States  consumes  17  million 
barrels  of  liquid  petroleum  a  day  but  pro- 
duces only  11  million. 

If  the  President's  program  which  he  an- 
nounced lost  Sunday  night  is  fuUy  supported. 
it  would  offset  only  10  per  cent  of  an  antici- 
pated 17  percent  shortage  of  oil  producu. 

The  average  American  uses  eight  times  as 
much  energy  as  the  average  of  his  world 
neighbors. 

A  review  of  statistics  back  to  1920  revealed 
that  the  amount  of  energy  used  by  the  United 
States  is  directly  related  to  total  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Economists  estimate  that  when  one  pro- 
duction Jc*  is  lost,  two  or  three  service  type 
Jobs  will  disappear  and  production  jobs  are 
dependent  upon  an  adequa.te  supply  of  en- 
ergy. 

Petroleum  liquids  are  used  in  this  coun- 
try in  thl.s  fashion  20  per  cent  lor  house- 
hold aiid  commercial  use  (mostly  beating): 
indu.=:triBl  18  per  cent:  electric  power  8  per 
cent:  tran.sportatlon.  buses,  trucks,  trains, 
home.s  passenger  cars  53  per  cent. 

Pas.«enper  cars  alone  consume  30  per  cent 
of  liquid  petroleums. 

In  a  subsequent  editorial  WSPA  will  dis- 
cuss some  of  Mr.  Granville's  proposals  to  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis. 

EcrroRiAL,  November   30 — Energy  Proposals 

In  a  previous  editorial  WSPA  commented 
on  a  speech  by  the  head  ol  Texaco,  Inc.. 
Maurice  P.  Granville,  before  the  Atlanta 
Rotary  Club  in  pointing  up  the  causes  of  the 
present  energy  crisis.  Mr.  Granville  did  not 
pretend  to  have  all  the  cures  for  the  petro- 
leum shortage,  but  here  are  some  of  his 
proposals  which  be  believes  would  alleviate 
the  problem. 

The  greatest  potential  for  petroleum 
liquids'  conservation  lies  In  the  transporta- 
tion aecUa  which  consumes  53%. 

Mandatory  allocations  and  even  rationing 
are  justifiable  in  this  emergency  but  a  re- 
turn to  a  free  market  status  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  provide  Incentives  for  production  i« 
a  necessity. 

Modify  Clean  Air  Act  to  ease,  withm  limits, 
sulfur  and  automotive  emissions  until  pres- 
ent emergency  is  ended. 

Restriction  of  wasteful  use  of  energy 
through  economic  measures  rather  than  by 
government  regulation. 

A  Government-sponsored  program  to  de- 
velop alternative  energy  sources,  such  as  nu- 
clear fusion,  geothermal,  scdar  and  some 
phases  of  coal,  tar  sands,  and  sbale  conver- 
sion. 

Anyone  with  any  doubt  about  there  be- 
ing an  energy  crisis,  which,  unless  properly 
handled,  could  jettison  this  nation  mto  an 
economic  recession,  needs  only  to  read  Mr. 
Granville's  provocative  speech  in  Atlanta. 

While  WSPA  does  ncrt  agree  with  all  of  the 
Texaco  chief's  proposals  to  deal  with  the  en- 
ergy shortage  problem,  he  has  certainly  hit 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  in  most  in- 
stances, and  It  would  be  well  lo*-  government 
as  well  as  the  public  to  heed  his  advice. 


THE  "PANAMANIAN   PO\\T5ER   KEG" 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  tried  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  situation  sur- 
rounding tiie  US    role  in  Panama. 

A  re<ent  article  in  the  Los  Ai.geies 
Times,  wntten  by  a  former  .Ambassador 
to  Panama  and  A,s,siKtant  Secretan*  of 
State  for  Latin  Amenca.  cntici?es  the 
Pentagon's  attitude  toward  Panama  In 
his  words: 

Panama  continues  to  be  the  Pentagon's 
southern  security  blanket. 
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His  comments  are  revealing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tu*- 
ticle,  entitled  "United  States  Is  Cling- 
ing to  a  Panamanian  Powder  Keg."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W81S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb. 
as  follows: 

VtttTXD  9t*TI8  la  CUMCINC  TO  A  Panamantait 
PowDn  Kxc — Otr*  National  StcunrrT  Uses 

AS  THX  RaTIOI(AL.Z 

(By  Jack  Hood  Vaughn) 

Early  In  the  first  Nixon  Administration 
there  were  signs  that  a  new  general  policy 
for  LAtin  America  was  in  the  offing.  "Mature 
partnership"  and  "low  profile  '  were  two  ex- 
pressions coined  by  the  White  House  to  de- 
scribe the  changing  US.  position. 

However  vague,  these  concepts  seemed  to 
promise  the  Latins  a  welcome  respite  from 
the  coercion  for  collective  security  begun 
by  John  Foster  Dulles  In  the  19SOs  and  from 
a  decade  of  bureaucratic  pursuit  of  higher 
gross  national  products  glamorized  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Now  the  United  States  has  finally  aban- 
doned Its  blanket  emphasis  on  security  and 
Pan-American  solidarity;  all  the  nations  of 
the  Americas  have  responded  by  concentrat- 
ing on  doing  their  own  thing — economically, 
politically,  and  militarily. 

All,  that  is,  except  Panama  Still  a  US 
colony  In  many  Important  respects,  Panama 
continues  to  be  the  Pentagon's  southern  se- 
curity blanket.  Prom  the  start,  the  Amer- 
ican military  has  helped  make  Panama  what 
it  Is  today  In  1903  Teddy  Roosevelt  willed 
the  nation  Into  existence  by  recognizing  its 
"Independence"  from  Colombia  after  disturb- 
ances in  which  the  US.  Marine  Corps  played 
a  major  role. 

The  grateful  Panamanians  quickly  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  giving  the  United  States  per- 
petual sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  Since 
then,  US.  policy  towards  Panama  has  been 
formulated  and  independently  carried  out 
by  the  US.  Army. 

The  US  military  command  in  Panama  is 
made  of  two  parts  a  major  general  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  who  governs  the  Panama 
Canal  Co  from  Balboa  Heights,  and  a  four- 
star  general  from  the  Army  who  directs  Ca- 
nal 2^ne  military  operations  from  an  under- 
ground   complex    at   Quarry    Heights. 

Their  overriding  common  objective  is  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  and  over  the  years 
they  have  been  largely  immune  to  the  pre- 
cepts and  changes  of  U  S  foreign  policy.  To- 
day there  could  hardly  be  greater  contrast 
between  President  Nlxons  policy  for  Latin 
America  and  his  armed  forces'  policy  for 
operating  In  Panama. 

While  the  Administrations  policy  has  led 
to  a  reduction  in  all  U.S.  military  missions 
assigned  to  other  Latin  nations,  the  Penta- 
gon haa  maintained  its  top-heavy  command 
intact  in  the  tone. 

WhUe  the  US.  military  in  all  other  Latin 
nations  Is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  US.  ambassador,  in  Panama  independent 
policy  control  is  exercised  by  the  Pentagon 

I  confess  that  my  unsuccessful  efforts  at 
reasoning  with  Pentagon  brass  on  Canal 
Zone  iasiies  has  caused  me  considerable  frus- 
tration and  disillusionment  over  the  years. 
My  last  failure  occurred  one  very  hot  after- 
noon In  1966,  when  as  assistant  secretary 
of  state  I  was  visiting  the  U,S.  Embassy  in 
Panama. 

My  innocucrus  objective  was  to  convince 
the  general  In  charge  of  the  Southern  Com- 
mand that  It  was  hardly  In  the  US  Interest 
to  continuing  teaching  napalm  bombing  to 
Latin  American  pUots  I  pointed  out  that  the 
first  time  a  LAtin  pilot  dropped  napalm  on 
his  own  people — napalm  he  had  been  trained 
to  mXx  and  launch  at  a  Canal  Zone  training 
course — the  United  States  would  be  in  a  tot- 


ally Indefetislble  position,  not  just  with  Ood 
and  Bill  Pulbright,  but  with  the  world  aa 
well.  I  made  not  a  dent. 

Ever  since  he  helped  seize  power  in  1968, 
Panama's  military  leader  Brig  Oen.  Oman 
TorrlJOB  Herrera,  has  been  trying  to  force 
the  United  States  to  remove  the  Southern 
Command,  its  multiple  bases,  dozen  generals, 
and  10,000  troops  from  the  Canal  Zone  Al- 
though be  and  most  of  his  officers  have  been 
trained  In  the  zone.  Torrljoe  feels  that  such 
a  dominant  foreign  military  presence  in  the 
middle  of  Panama  is  anachronistic  and 
colonial. 

He  stresses  that  the  "Vietnam  mentality" 
of  U.S.  muitary  leadership  makes  close  re- 
latlonslps  Impossible  and  a  renegotiation  of 
the  canal  treaty  out  of  the  question.  In- 
transigence on  the  treaty  can  only  inflame 
the  Panamanians,  for  they  now  feel  grossly 
abused  by  It. 

Although  the  United  States  made  some 
concessions  and  Increased  Its  annual  pay- 
ments to  the  Panamlans  through  treaty 
amendments  In  1936  and  1955.  the  Important 
clause  about  perpetual  sovereignty  remains. 
With  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  vir- 
tual elimination  of  the  canal's  strategic  im- 
portance. Torrijos  suspects  that  the  reason 
the  Pentagon  is  so  Interested  In  keeping  the 
canal  and  deploying  Its  gringo  troops  Is  to 
defend  sigalnst  the  Panamanians. 

To  Torrijos,  his  National  Guard,  and  his 
people,  there  are  two  major  Issues  to  be  re- 
solved Immediately:  whether  the  United 
States  win  continue  to  be  sovereign  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  how  long  the  Pentagon  will 
remain  there  en  masse. 

Prom  the  U.S.  side,  especially  for  con- 
gressional and  military  leaders,  the  meet  Im- 
portant Issues  are  related  to  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  U.S.  prestige,  to 
the  Russian.  Cuban,  or  Chilean  menace,  and 
to  Panama's  immaturity  and  unreliability  as 
a  partner.  ("Can't  you  Just  imagine  how 
those  Panamanians  would  operate  the  canal 
during  carnival?") 

Some  American  congressmen  recently  rea- 
soned that  since  certain  Panamanian  officials 
were  reportedly  Involved  In  drug  trafficking, 
It  would  be  inappropriate  to  conclude  a  new 
treaty  with  a  government  which  contained 
such  irresponsible  elements.  Shortly  there- 
after. Panamanians  floated  the  theory  that 
no  responsible  government  should  stoop  to 
dealing  with  a  country  capable  of  a  Vietnam 
or  with  an  Admlnlstratton  mired  in  a  Water- 
gate. 

But  the  thoughts  always  return  to  "na- 
tional security"  as  the  reason  for  the  U  8, 
presence  In  the  Canal  Zone  As  the  American 
public  has  learned  through  Watergate,  a 
multitude  of  sins — and  sinners — can  huddle 
together  under  the  shelter  of  this  vague 
phrase  Panamanians  believe  the  national  se- 
curity rationale  is  used  to  obscure  rank 
colonialism  In  their  country.  The  best  Job 
In  the  rone,  for  example,  )s  piloting  ships 
through  the  canal.  No  Panamanian  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  become  a  pilot. 

The  U.S.  military  preeminence  In  Panama, 
which  has  not  been  well  publicized  inside 
thU  country.  Is  largely  perpetuated  by  help 
from  the  Pentagon's  friends  In  Congress.  In- 
veterate supporters  of  the  military  such  as 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  together  with  senior 
House  members  of  the  Panama  Canal  sub- 
committee, have  traditionally  echoed  the 
blunt  phrases  of  Pennsylvania's  Democratic 
Rep  Daniel  Flood  Over  the  years.  Flood  has 
outspokenly  maintained  that  to  make  any 
concession  to  Panama  would  be  to  give  away 
the  "American  birthright." 

The  success  of  our  congressional -military 
complex  has  experienced  In  thwarting  all 
manner  of  assaults  on  Its  Panamanian  cor- 
don tanitaire  la  downright  brilliant.  Presi- 
dent's orders  have  been  reversed,  diplomatic 
maneuvers  and  decisions  brushed  aside,  and 
the  United  Nations  told  to  go  to  hell. 


But  If  it  has  encountered  few  problems  at 
home,  the  Pentagon's  monumental  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  the  Panamanian  point  of  view 
and  its  reluctance  to  consult  with  the  Pana- 
manians in  important  matters  has  yielded  a 
crop  of  mistrust  and  111  will  In  Panama. 

Pressures  against  the  UJ3.  military  presence 
in  the  Canal  Zone  began  to  mount  after  the 
serious  riots  of  1964.  President  Johnson,  sens- 
ing a  need  for  greater  civilian  influence  on 
US.  policy  in  Panama  and  at  least  an  equal 
role  for  the  State  Department,  created  the 
Panama  Review  Committee.  It  had  three 
members:  the  U.S.  ambassador  as  chairman, 
the  zone's  US.  military  commander,  and 
the  governor  of  the  zone.  As  ambassador  at 
the  time,  I  found  myself  consistently  out- 
voted on  the  important  Issues,  and  my  two 
very  capable  successors  have  continued  to 
represent  the  minority  view  of  one. 

Shortly  after  the  riots,  Johnson  set  the 
stage  for  the  ultimate  showdown  with  the 
Pentagon.  In  mld-1964  he  agreed  to  under- 
take bilateral  negotiations  with  Panama 
aimed  at  drafting  a  completely  new  canal 
treaty  and  revising  the  military  base  rights 
agreement. 

The  VS.  military  quickly  countered  by  in- 
troducing a  third  element  into  the  negotia- 
tions: the  study  of  a  possible  sea-level  canal 
In  Panama.  This  third  Issue  has  clouded, 
complicated,  and  prolonged  negotiations  to 
the  point  where,  nine  years  later,  the  two 
sides  seem  as  far  apart  as  ever. 

The  most  recent  canal  confrontation  oc- 
curred In  March.  1973,  at  a  special  VH.  Secu- 
rity Council  meeting  In  Panama  City.  The 
Panamanians  may  have  imagined  that  the 
United  States,  faced  with  worldwide  pressure 
and  even  humiliation,  would  be  forced  to 
agree  officially  to  negotiate  a  "prompt  and 
equitable"  settlement  of  its  treaty  differ- 
ences  with  Panama.  In  a  manner  which  has 
become  traditional  in  Panama-U.S.  negotia- 
tions, the  United  States  made  it  clear  to  all 
present  that  it  was  very,  very  unhappy  at 
being  pressured  to  discuss  lu  Panamanian 
affairs  with  anyone  else  in  the  room. 

When  a  resolution  urging  a  new  treaty 
settlement  came  up.  the  United  States  cast 
Its  third  veto  in  UN.  history  as  the  Penta- 
gon again  prevailed  over  both  common  sense 
and  the  State  Department  in  setting  Amer- 
ican policy.  Worse  still,  the  performance  of 
both  the  accused  and  the  accuser  struck 
observers  as  behavior  unbecoming  two  civil- 
ized friendly  nations. 

When  the  council  had  adjourned.  Panama 
seemed  to  have  gained  nothing — as  usual — 
save  reconfirmation  of  the  fact  that  virtually 
every  member  of  the  United  Nations  (all 
of  whom  remember  the  decisively  antlcolo- 
nlal  and  pro-Egyptian  stance  of  the  United 
States  during  the  takeover  In  the  Suez 
Canal  In  1956)  agrees  with  Panama's  aspira- 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Pentagon,  there  Is 
renewed  confidence  that  the  Army's  Pana- 
manian policy  and  apparatus  are  as  impreg- 
nable as  a  mothballed  battleship,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  Constitution  does  not  provide  for 
separation  of  military  and  legislative  powers. 

Yet  on  the  Panamanian  side,  all  the  ele- 
ments needed  to  propel  a  classic  colonial 
stalemate  beyond  peaceful  negotiation  are 
In  place :  an  overflowing  measure  of  na- 
tionalism, a  people  In  fiUl  support  of  their 
tough  and  charismatic  leader  on  the  Big 
Issue,  strictly  controlled  media,  virtually 
nonexistent  communications  with  Canal 
Zone  military  leadership,  and  the  widely 
held  Panamanian  conviction  that  the  U.S. 
Army  does  not  believe  in  evolution.  The 
tinder  awaits  the  spark. 


DEATH  OF  DAVIU  BEN-GURION 

Mr   HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  David 
Ben-Ourlon,  the  father  of  modern  Israel, 
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and  a  giant  of  our  age,  Is  dead.  His  pass- 
ing is  a  source  of  genuine  sorrow  to  those 
of  us  who  respected  and  admired  his 
vision,  spirit,  and  contribution  to  human 
liberty. 

In  reading  the  many  accounts,  both 
published  and  impublished  which  have 
appeared  concerning  Ben-Gurlon's  life 
and  accomplishments,  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  a  eulogy  written  by  a  tal- 
ented rabbinical  student,  Mark  S.  Miller. 
Mr.  Miller's  remarks  will  speak  for  them- 
selves and  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Miller's  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DAvm  Ben-Gubion 
David  Ben-Gurlon,  the  son  of  the  lion  cub, 
died  last  week  at  age  87.  For  over  7  decades, 
beginning  with  his  iounigratlon  from  Russia 
in  1906,  he  participated  in  and  led  the  drive 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  Jewish  dream 
of  a  national  homeland  based  on  Jewish 
freedom. 

Though  he  had  his  enemies,  and  many 
Israelis  referred  to  him  as  "that  man",  over 
his  single  minded  decisiveness,  most  simply 
called  him  "the  man".  He  feared  neither 
Arab  nor  Jew  as  he  left  his  stamp  on  the 
Infant  state,  and  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  Biblical  injunction  from  Deuteronomy 
"you  shall  not  fear  any  man." 

Ben-Gurlon  understood,  as  did  few  others, 
the  central  message  of  the  two  other  great 
Zionist  leaders  of  this  century.  Theodore 
Herzel  has  said  in  1897  "If  you  will  it.  it  is 
no  dream",  predicting  that  in  60  years,  a 
Jewish  homeland  would  be  established.  Al- 
mo6t  to  the  day,  Ben-Gurlon  arose  In  Tel 
Aviv  to  pronounce  the  first  Jewish  state  In 
2000  years  and  called  upon  Jews  to  come 
home  and  realize  their  prayers  uttered 
throughout  their  forced  exile.  But  he  also 
realized  that  Chalm  Welzmann  had  warned 
"A  state  is  not  given  to  a  people  on  a  silver 
platter"  and  he  proceeded  to  declare  the 
state  facing  6  Arab  armies  massed  on  its  In- 
secure borders. 

Ben-Ourion  was  the  heir  of  the  Biblical 
prophets  who  balanced  their  vision  of  a 
Messianic  Age  with  political  realism.  He  syn- 
thesized both  and  never  lost  sight  of  either. 
He  asked  to  be  burled  In  a  simple  ceremony 
true  to  his  life  on  the  Kibbutz  in  the  rugged 
wilderness  he  so  loved.  He  lies  next  to  his 
beloved  wife  Paula  In  the  earth  which  wel- 
comed the  bodies  of  the  prophets,  for  he 
was  one  with  them  In  realizing  that  the  Jew- 
ish people  is  more  than  a  political  entity. 
Both  understood  them  as  a  people  of  unique 
moral  and  spiritual  quality  and  historic 
mission. 

It  is  fitting  that  Ben-Gurlon  died  Just  be- 
fore the  Jewish  festival  of  Chanuka.  which 
celebrates  the  last  Jewish  state  before  the 
establishment  of  present  day  Israel.  Two 
thousand  years  separate  Ben-Ourlon  from 
those  ancient  leaders,  but  as  he  was  united 
with  their  vision  and  determination  in  life 
as  he  bestrode  the  land  of  Israel,  so  he  Is 
with  them  In  It 


GOVERNMENT  SECRECY 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 3,  Lou  Harris  presented  a  report 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  which  as  far  as  I 
know  is  the  first  survey  of  public  opinion 
commissioned  for  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee. 
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It  is  a  fascinating  study,  a  sampling  of 
public  and  expert  attitudes  about  our 
Govemftient  that  documents  the  growing 
cynicism  but  offers  with  that  documen- 
tation the  "good  news"  that  Americans 
are  not  really  turned  off  to  their  system 
of  Government.  Despite  their  discon- 
tents, their  sense  of  their  own  impotence 
and  their  low  regard  for  Government 
and  its  contribution  to  their  lives,  Ameri- 
cans still  believe  that  Government  can 
be  well  run. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  was  the 
finding  by  the  Harris  survey  that  Ameri- 
cans are  confident  that  our  democratic 
"system"  can  be  reformed.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Harris  before  the  subcommittee 
Mondaj' : 

The  American  people  desperately  want  a 
condition  in  the  country  In  which  Govern- 
ment secrecy  oan  no  longer  be  excused  as  an 
operational  necessity,  since  it  can  exclude  the 
participation  of  the  people  In  their  Govern- 
ment, and,  indeed,  can  be  used  as  a  screen  for 
subverting  their  freedom. 

David  S.  Broder's  column  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post,  dealt  with  the 
Harris  survey,  emphasizing  that  Ameri- 
cans have  a  clear  perception  of  the 
changes  needed  to  restore  their  Govern- 
ment to  health. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  more  open- 
ness in  Government,  and  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  to  accomplish  that  end,  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
proposal,  I  found  both  the  Harris  survey 
and  the  Broder  article  very  valuable.  I 
recommend  them  to  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Broder's 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Harris  reported  in  his  study  that 
State  and  local  leaders  "neither  sense 
nor  advocate  this  public  mood  for  open- 
ing up  GovemmeLt  at  all  levels."  He 
says : 

The  public  has  lost  faith,  but  not  confi- 
dence. But  the  "promise  of  this  America  Is  as 
bright  to  the  people  as  it  has  ever  been. 
Skepticism  In  its  achievement  abounds  be- 
cause the  people  feel  they  have  been  cut  off 
and  because  their  leadership  has  failed 
them." 

We  as  lawmakers  must  keep  the  faith, 
and  restore  the  lost  confidence.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  Federal  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  bill  will  help  that  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Case  Against  Secrecy 
(By  David  8.  Broder) 

It  is  a  bit  unusual  for  a  congressional  com- 
mittee to  spend  $25,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  hire  a  private  pollster  to  tell  it 
what  public  opinion  Is.  Congressmen  are,  like 
Journalists,  self-appointed  experts  on  every- 
thing, and  especially  on  public  opinion.  Such 
wisdom,  it  is  believed,  goes  with  the  Job. 

But  after  reading  the  300  page  report  poll- 
ster Lou  Harris  provided  to  Sen.  Edmund  8. 
Muskie's  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  the  "citizens"  view  of  Ameri- 
can government,  the  conclusion  has  to  be 
that  the  legislators  got  their  money's  worth. 

The  headline-grabber  in  the  study  released 
earlier  this  week  was  the  finding  that  the 
public  has  more  faith  In  the  competence  of 
the  people  who  run  local  trash  collection 
than  It  does  In  those  who  control  television 
or  the  press,  the  Supreme  Court,  Congress, 


state  and  local  government  or  the  White 
House — which  finished  dead  last  in  the  con- 
fidence race. 

The  news  that  the  large  and  visible  Institu- 
tions of  this  counta-y — government,  the  press, 
corporations,  unions,  churches  and  schools — 
are  suffering  from  a  hemorrhage  of  public 
confidence  Is  not  news  at  all  In  the  autumn 
of  1973. 

What  Is  news,  after  years  of  deepening  pub- 
lic cynicism,  is  that  Americans  are  really  not 
turned  off  on  their  "system,"  but  have  a  clear 
perception  of  the  changes  that  are  needed 
to  restore  it  to  health. 

To  quote  from  Harris's  conclusion,  "Fun- 
damentally, the  American  people  in  this  sur- 
vey are  trying  to  articulate  two  profoundly 
held  sentiments: 

"1.  That  government  secrecy  no  longer  can 
be  excused  as  an  operational  necessity,  since 
it  can  exclude  the  participation  of  the  peo- 
ple In  their  own  government,  and,  Indeed, 
can  be  used  as  a  screen  for  subverting  their 
freedom. 

"2.  That  the  key  to  any  kind  of  successful 
future  leadership  must  be  iron  bound  Integ- 
rity." 

Harris  argues  that  "once  these  pre-condi- 
tions of  openness  and  Integrity  have  been 
fulfilled,  then  the  time  may  well  come  when 
the  people  can  be  approached  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  solve  the  common 
problems  of  the  country." 

This  hopeful  conclusion  rests  on  his  find- 
ing that  despite  the  growing  disillusionment 
of  recent  years,  the  public  continues  to  hold 
a  view  of  government  that  is  skeptical, 
shrewd,  sophisticated — ^but  essentially  posi- 
tive. 

Asked  if  they  believe  with  Jefferson  that 
the  less  government,  the  better,  most  people 
say  no.  On  the  contrary,  most  approve  the 
proposition  that  "we  need  a  strong  federal 
government  to  get  this  country  moving 
again,"  perhaps  because  the  rhetoric  carries 
a  Kennedyesque  connotation  of  trustworthi- 
ness and  high  purpose. 

However,  on  the  question  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  in  the  federal  system,  large 
majorities  say  they  want  state  and  local 
government  strengthened,  while  the  portion 
of  authority  allotted  to  Washington  Is  re- 
duced. 

What  this  means,  essentially.  Is  that  de- 
spite the  dlsllluslonments  of  the  past  year, 
the  voters  have  not  forgotten  or  abandoned 
what  they  thought  they  were  voting  for  In 
last  year's  election.  That  was  a  vigorous  but 
not  all-powerful  President  who  was  commit- 
ted to  a  deliberate  effort,  through  New  Fed- 
eralism programs  like  revenue-sharing,  to 
strengthen  state  and  local  government. 

What  they  have  also  said,  unmistakably. 
In  this  survey  and  in  every  other.  Is  that 
they  will  not  tolerate  pyolitlcal  leaders  at  any 
level  who  abuse  the  public  trust  by  secretive 
manipulations. 

If  this  finding  were  well  understood  by  all 
political  leaders — let  alone  the  President — 
the  survey  might  be  of  no  great  moment. 

But  when  a  cross-section  of  state  and 
local  officials  were  asked  these  same  ques- 
tions by  Muskie's  subcommittee  staff,  a  ma- 
jority of  them  rejected  the  view  that  secrecy 
in  government  Is  a  serious  problem.  Harris 
concluded  that  "state  and  local  leaders  .  .  . 
neither  sense  nor  advocate  this  public  mood 
for  opening  up  government  at  all  levels.  .  .  ." 
That  is  damning  news,  because  the  lesson 
of  this  study  for  the  officeholders  of  both 
parties  may  well  be  a  lesson  of  political  sur- 
vival. Indifference  to  the  moral  and  political 
Imperative  for  "opening  up  government  at 
all  levels"  could  well  cause  the  greatest 
house  cleaning  of  Incumbent  politicians  this 
country  has  seen  in  two  generations. 

The  politicians  cannot  say  they  have  not 
been  warned.  TTie  warning  is  there  In  black 
and  white — all  (25,000  worth  of  It — and  it  is 
doubtful    the    taxpayers    will    spend    much 
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mca*  money  to  "aend  them  tbls  mesattge.' 
Next  oome  Ui«  Totee. 


THK  WATERGATE  AFFAIR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  written  by  my  good  friend.  George 
Todt.  was  recently  called  to  my  attention. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  Watergate  affair 
and  Mr.  Todt  makes  some  rather  poign- 
ant observations. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues. 

Accordingly  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Watergate  Who."  which  appeared  in  the 
September  October  issue  of  Trunkline, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conchi- 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows : 

Watxxoats  Who? 

(By  George  Todt) 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin — Reader'*  Digest.  No- 
vember, 1971:  "What  Joeef  GoebbeU.  Hitler's 
propagaada  minister,  enshrined  aa  "TTie  Big 
Lie'  has  become  part  of  our  dally  fare  In  the 
United  States." 

Watergate,  who  Indeed ' 
In  bis  eloquent  article  contained  In  Nov. 
1971  Reader's  Digest  and  called  "Vietnam — 
The  Facta  and  the  Falsehoods,"  from  which 
we  have  Just  quoted,  the  eminent  military 
analyst  (formerly  of  the  New  York  Times) 
writes  further : 

"The  Nazis  operated  on  the  psychological 
principle,  long  familiar  to  the  Communists, 
that  If  a  statement,  no  matter  how  out- 
rageous, is  repeated  often  enough.  It  wUI  b« 
believed  by  a  tremendous  number  of  people  " 
TTie  hydra -headed  Watergate  monster  has 
come  a  long  way  today  from  that  point  In 
time  when  a  dozen  minor  GOP  election  of- 
ficials— give  or  take  a  few — found  themselves 
curious  about  what  was  going  on  In  the 
Democratic  Party  national  headquarters. 

This  Is  pax  for  the  course  In  the  ca^e  of  all 
political  parties. 

Practically  the  only  thing  of  note  wtilch 
was  shockingly  different  In  this  particular 
case  of  the  Watergate  break -In  was  the  bun- 
gling Ineptitude  and  bad  Judgment  of  the  In- 
credibly third  rate  burglars.  One  la  sorely 
t«mpted  to  think  there  might  have  been  a 
double-agent  among  them.  But  hardly  a 
James  Bond  type. 

While  the  public  has  been  heavily  prop- 
agandized In  recent  months  to  believe  this 
la  a  matter  of  fabulous,  even  fantastic, 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  selfish  wln-at-any- 
cost  poUUclaos — ■peeUlcally  the  President, 
his  White  House  staff  and  Indirectly  the 
whole  Republican  party — euch  U  not  actually 
the  case. 

No.  really,  for.  as  a  matter  of  f^ct,  th« 
Watergate  bumblers  came  up  with  absolutely 
nothing  In  the  way  of  documents  or  any  other 
kind  of  Informational  data  which  harmed  the 
candidacy  of  Sen.  George  UcOovem  even 
one  scintilla.  Not  at  alL 

Not  daring  to  make  such  a  ridiculous  false 
charge  because  it  is  untrue — actually  Water- 
gate »as  w^ll-known  at  the  ume  ^f  the  elec- 
tion tnU  might  perhaps  nave  ^'ained  Sen. 
VIcOt'Tern  a  few  extr*  v^-tes  n«  wo^.ld  i.ot 
.Tftve  go'.ten  oUierwiae-  many  media  prop»- 
?andl.^•.»  d.'e  seicW-ini  found  laatlie  to  rn^ke 
'.he   vi.ifoaiided   point  by   inn\iendo. 

I'hey  r.»T«  -ondlti  ned  some  of  \\a  by  now 
».aio«t  to  beltere  tnmt  the  18-nUlHon 
pl'.irsL.'.'.y  the  prfls'-ent  in  .Mnerl  «n  political 
hlsticy  wMcfi  was  o''"e<l  ^y  Richard  Ntxci'. 
In  \iri  •ma  x  fl  ike.  ail  Kca.f.dned  bv  the 
tndlKnity  of  Watentate  not  h».ing  t>«ea 
spelled   out   s-.'Tlcle    ti?    '>o   thir   public. 

K'A  oi  w'r...  '  -I  '.  --A  •  'A  i-ergate.  but 
simply  Balderuaaii . 


In  my  talks  with  competent  double  agents 
who  operated  sucoeasfully  behind  the  polit- 
ical scenes  over  many  past  years,  I  have  been 
Informed  that  WatetTgate-type  Intelligence 
acttrltiea  hsve  been  considered  merely  rou- 
tdM  In  the  past. 

Particularly  have  they  been  quite  routine 
since  the  Invention  of  high-class  electronic 
equipment  for  eavesdropping  operations 
sXaca  nearly  30  years  ago. 

Actually,  such  clandestine  activities  were 
not  even  Ulegal  until  recent  times  when 
statutes  were  designed  legally  to  prevent 
them.  But  for  many  years  In  the  United 
States,  "Intelligence  operations"  have  been 
a  way  of  life.  Not  only  In  politics,  but  In- 
dustry— management  and  labor,  alike — and 
In  many  other  related  areas. 

One  of  the  typical  stories  related  to  me 
by  a  very  successful  "007"  type  agent,  who 
never  got  caught  like  a  youthful  freshman, 
was  one  which  Is  perhaps  bound  to  cause 
good  Democrats  some  great  reluctance  at 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  OOP  over 
this  controversial  Watergate  matter. 

The  tale,  which  I  believie  to  check  out  with 
known  factm,  was  that  a  financier  of  the 
opposite  political  faith  bought  a  suite  at  the 
Mark  Hopkln.s  Hotel  In  San  Francisco  prior 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  In 
1964.  carefully  bugging  it  in  the  process,  and 
then — through  some  shrewd  manipulations 
on  his  part — managed  to  have  It  presented 
to  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater,  our  Republican 
candidate. 

If  this  were  true,  as  I  believe  It  to  be,  we 
may  readily  see  that  the  Information  re- 
ceived by  the  Ooldwater  opponents  was  per- 
haps more  than  a  thousand  times  as 
lmportahl_to  the  campaign  to  re-elect  Lyn- 
don B.  Jobnson  In  1004  than  any  much-ado- 
atraut-nothlng  Information  received  from 
Watergate  might  have  been  In  1973  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

TTie  travesty  that  Watergate  has  become 
today  cannot  be.  In  all  honesty,  simply  laid 
at  the  doors  of  the  much-ballyhooed  Brvtn 
Committee.  Sure,  Blble-quotlng  Senator  Er- 
vln  likes  to  bam  It  up  and  play  his  dommat- 
lug  role  before  the  television  cameras,  as  do 
most  of  the  others  who  have  gotten  Into  the 
act.  Where  could  they  get  so  much  free  and 
very  valuable  TV  time? 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  Senators 
have  gone  along  perhaps  In  thinking,  with 
the  bait  egged  upon  them  by  the  television 
networks  and  the  balance  of  the  communica- 
tions media  Mont  of  whom  are  liberally  in- 
clined In  the  Ideological  direction  of  Sen. 
McOovern  and  diametrically  opposed  to 
President  NUon.  Kveryone  who  can  do  so 
Is  playing  the  game  now.  What  Is  It? 

Why.  simply  to  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  Mr  Nixon  by  the  big  lie  technique. 
The  real  danger  Is  now  revealed  to  thought- 
ful observers  aa  not  being  Watergate  Itself. 
Instead.  It  la  the  cunning  propaganda  attack 
from  the  numerically  overwhelmingly  liberal 
elements  of  the  media  Somehow  they  know- 
exactly  how  to  gravitate  and  consolidate 
their  cumulative  efforts  most  effectively  each 
day  this  travesty  has  gone  on.  Like  their 
devastating  attack  on  Sen.  Ooldwater  In  the 
1964  Presidential  campaign. 

Now.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
this  U  the  result  of  any  secret  conspiracy 
behmd  the  scenes  wher*  the  liberals  m  the 
media  got  together  and  plotted  to  crush 
RlcJiard  NUon  If  they  could  do  so.  It  Is  more 
subtle  than  that' 

TTte  real  tragedy  of  Watergate  has  been 
that  the  lit>eral  bodies  In  the  media — which 
mny  range  up  to  80  or  90  percent  of  the 
orerali  total — can  all  fall  unfailingly  Into 
place  without  any  Inordinate  fanfare  or 
plar.nlng  against  their  natural  enemy. 

While  the  President  has  m&de  some  ac- 
oommodaxiona  with  llt>erals  from  time  to 
time,  aa  behooves  any  adept  politician  and 
statesman,  the  real  fact  la  that  he  has  always 
been  highest  on  the  "enemy  list"  of  the  lib- 
erals since   the   day   when   he   helped  Whlt- 


takcr  Chambers  expose  Alger  Hiss.  They 
consider  him,  along  with  Barry  Ooldwater. 
and  Ronald  Reagan  to  be  the  most  respected 
voices  of  moderately  conservative  Americans 
And  Just  observe  what  they  unmercifully 
have  done  to  them! 

These  strong  men  are  still  standing  high 
In  the  saddle,  fortunately,  but  no  credit  may 
be  given  to  the  media  Uberallaslmoe  who  will 
always  fire  their  volleys  before  they  even 
see  the  whites  of  their  conservative  oppo- 
nents' eyes  It  Is  a  heavy  and  telling  cascade 
of  thunder  from  the  left. 

Watergate  Is  not  the  main  Lisue  now,  ex- 
cept for  the  nltplckers.  But  It  baa  exposed 
use  of  the  big  He  technique  to  hurt  the  Presi- 
dent. It  must  stop  now.  It  Is  our  public  duty 
to  get  on  with  the  business  of  our  American 
Republic. 

NASA  AND  PROJECT 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesldent,  in  1958 
Congress  passed  legislation  establishing 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  direct  America's  efforts 
in  its  conquest  of  space.  Fifteen  years 
later,  the  United  States  can  boast  a  nu- 
merous space-oriented  scientific  achieve- 
ments. However,  the  arrival  of  the  iMig 
predicted  energy  crisis  has  now  given 
man  sm  earth-oriented  challenge. 

In  his  energy  message  last  month,  the 
President  spoke  of  the  need  to  bring  the 
Nation's  invaluable  pool  of  scientists  and 
engineers  with  their  considerable  tech- 
nological expertise  to  bear  on  a  "crash" 
program  to  end  our  dependency  on  un- 
certain foreign  energy  sources.  The  Pres- 
ident referred  to  such  a  piogram  as 
"Project  Independence." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  NASA's 
level  of  scientific  expertise,  which  was  so 
effective  in  achievmg  the  goals  of  the 
space  program,  could  and  should  now  be 
used  in  support  of  "Project  Independ- 
ence." Contrary  to  some  portrayals  of 
technology-  as  the  villain  in  the  deterior- 
ation of  our  environment,  a  properlj'  ap- 
plied technology  could  provide  solutions 
to  the  energy  problem  In  fact,  techno- 
logical advancement  may  be  our  sole 
sourt^e  for  a  solution.  NASA,  which  has 
already  demonstrated  lis  great  prowess 
In  technical  problem-solving,  is  the  log- 
ical agency  to  hamcs,"?  and  direct  tech- 
nology' to  meet  our  pressing  need  for  new 
sources  of  energy. 

There  are  often  close  relationships  be- 
tween terrestrial  energy  technologies 
and  their  aerospace  counterparts.  For 
example,  the  conversion  of  heat  energy 
to  mechanical  and  ultimately  electrical 
energy,  as  needed  in  electric  generating 
plants,  requires  the  same  leciu:iolog1es  of 
turbonmchlnery,  thermodjnamics.  fluid 
mechanics,  and  heat  transfer  that  are 
fundamental  to  aerospace  propulsion  and 
power  applications  Solar  celLs  and  fuel 
cells,  which  were  developed  specifically 
for  space  flight  programs,  provide  direct 
conversion  of  radiant  and  chemical  en- 
ergy to  electrical  energy  and  have  poten- 
tial for  terrestrial  u'^e  Power  processing 
and  cryogenic  technologies,  used  in  space 
flights,  could  have  applications  to  the 
processing  and  transmission  of  electrical 
energ>'  on  earih. 

NAS.\  is  already  involved  In  a  number 
of  energy-related  projects.  One  example 
is  a  technical  program  for  designing  a 
low-cost  Jet  engine  which  will  lead  to 
improvements   in   powcrplant   turbines. 
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heat  exchangers,  and  combusters,  all  of 
which  lead  toward  greater  fuel  savings. 
Another  area  in  which  NASA  is  involved 
is  the  generation  of  electricity  by  wind 
power.  Winds  are  remarkably  repeatable 
and  predictable  over  a  period  of  time. 
Wind  systems  have  been  used  to  generate 
electric  power  for  at  least  55  year.s  in 
many  countries  Accurate  and  detailed 
information  is  needed  on  the  availability 
of  wind  and  the  effect  of  large  numbers 
of  closely  spaced  windmills,  to  help  de- 
termine desirable  sites.  An  ongoing 
NASA  program  is  focused  on  a  design 
study  of  a  small  system  for  possible  use 
on  the  Island  of  Culebra,  near  Puerto 
Rico. 

NASA  Is  also  involved  in  solar  energy 
research.  The  potential  of  solar  energy 
for  earth  application  is  tremendous.  It  is 
as  inexhaustible  as  the  sun  and  readily 
available  almost  even,  where  in  the  world 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  as  you  know, 
its  use  is  free  from  harmful  environ- 
mental effects.  On  the  other  hand,  It  is 
a  low-density  source  of  energy  which  is 
costly  to  exploit,  requires  the  use  of  large 
land  areas,  and  because  of  its  variability, 
night  versus  day,  bright  versus  overcast 
day,  summer  versus  winter,  requires  the 
use  of  some  means  for  energy  storage. 

NASA  programs  are  aimed  at  solving 
these  technical  problems.  Their  objec- 
tives are  to  reduce  the  costs  of  solar  heat 
collecting  systems;  to  increase  the  life- 
time of  components,  rai.se  the  efficiency 
of  collectors,  devise  new  energy  storage 
systems  and  improve  heat  transfer 
methodolog>'. 

New  space  technology  programs  are 
creating  ways  to  increase  the  efBciency 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  solar  cells  which 
convert  solar  energy  directly  into  elec- 
tricity. Other  NASA  researcli  seeks  meth- 
ods of  hames.smg  the  30  to  40°  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  the  surface 
and  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  drive  large 
slow-speed  turbo-alternators 

NASA,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  is  working  on 
the  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings 
which  could  lead  to  the  first  large-scale 
use  of  solar  energy.  The  NASA/ NSP  solar 
energy  panel  estimated  that  solar  heat- 
ing systems  are  now  competitive  with 
electric  heating  systems  and,  with  antici- 
pated improvements,  will  soon  be  com- 
petitive with  heating  systems  using  oil 
and  gas.  The  trend  will  be  accelerated  by 
the  rising  costs  forecast  for  fossil  fuels. 

Mr.  President,  at  its  Marsliall  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Huntsville,  Ala  ,  NASA 
is  conducting  an  experimental  heating 
and  cooling  engineering  dcmon.stration 
and  research  program.  The  program  will 
use  the  thermal  coating  developed  for 
Skylab.  It  will  also  apply  Marshall's  own 
methodologies  taken  from  their  space- 
craft environmental  control  systems.  A 
higiily  advanced  1.5ai)-!^qiiare  foot  solar 
collector  designed  at  Marsiiall  Space 
Flight  Center  will  be  installed  as  a  "roof" 
over  three  surplus  trailers  which  simu- 
late a  living  area. 

Other,  more  speculative,  but  impor- 
tant studies  include  economic  and  tech- 
nical considerations  for  large  surface 
located  solar  powered  generating  sta- 
tions, large  orbital  stations  and  remote 
nuclear  stations  which  could  use  satel- 


lite reflection  systems  for  power  dis- 
tribution. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  funding  levels 
of  NASA's  energy  research,  is  quite  low. 
Despite  this,  steady  progress  is  t>eing 
made.  But.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat, 
NASA  repra'^^^cnt'^  this  Nations  greatest 
asset  in  organized  research  and  devel- 
opment. As  we  have  reduced  our  efforts 
in  space,  we  have  failed  to  give  fresh 
and  equally  challenging  assignments  to 
NASA.  Instead,  I  see  us  taking  a  foolish 
and  potentially  disastrous  path.  We  are 
breaking  up  Uie  team.s  of  scientists,  the 
laboratories,  the  technicians.  We  turn 
our  physicists  out  to  drive  cabs  and  sell 
real  estate  and  even  draw  unemployment 
compensation  at  a  time  our  country's 
need  for  them  becomes  more  critical  by 
the  hour. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  we  recog- 
nize NASA  for  what  it  is — our  t>est  hope 
for  thi.s  Nation's  success  in  meeting  a 
challenge  that  exceeds  space  flight  in 
its  complexity  and  perhaps  also  in  its 
importance.  If  it  can  be  done  at  all, 
NASA  can  give  us  the  new  science  and 
technology  to  pull  us  out  of  our  energy 
crisis. 

I  ask  that  the  fact  tie  recognized 
through  prompt  action  on  our  part.  I 
ask  that  we  revitalize  this  priceless  asset 
we  have  built  over  the  past  15  years. 
NASA  should  be  assigned  the  charter 
for  our  energy  research  and  funded  in 
accordance  with  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  in  accordance  with  our  desper- 
ate need  for  solutions. 


THE  NCOA  AND  ITS  ASSISTANCE 
TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  commented  on  an  Information 
Day  in  the  Capitol  spcn.M^red  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  Job.<;  for  Veterans,  and 
complimented  that  committee  for  the 
good  work  it  has  done  on  behalf  of  our 
veterans. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  the  Non -Commissioned 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  headquartered  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  has  an  aggressive  program 
to  assist  veterans  who  are  seeking 
employment. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  the  National 
Committee — Jobs  for  Veterai:ks,  the 
Texa.s  Employment  Commission,  military 
tran.'-ition  ofitioes  Irom  nearby  military 
installs tion."?.  the  Education  Board,  the 
Veterans  .Administration  and  other  vet- 
erans' groups,  the  NCOA  sponsored  the 
first  veterans'  job  fair  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  during  last  October, 

Entitled  "SAVOS' '— San  Antonio  Vet- 
erans Opportunity  Seminar— the  fair  at- 
tracted 85  companies  from  throughout 
the  Nation  and  nearly  3.000  vet^-rans  or 
soon-to-be  veterans  from  the  south  cen- 
tral area  of  Texas. 

The  net  results  of  the  2-day  event 
were  impressive.  I  am  told  that  nearly 
800  veterans  were  matched  with  jobs  at 
the  end  of  tiie  first  day.  and  one-third 
of  those  in  attendance  were  either  placed 
in  jobs,  or  were  asked  by  the  companies 
to  return  for  more  detailed  interviews. 

On  hand  to  participate  in  the  pro- 


ceedings were  the  lollovring  dignitaries: 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Wil- 
liam P.  Clements;  Congressman  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez;  former  Congressman  Wil- 
liam H.  AjTes,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
National  Chairman,  National  Commit- 
tee— Jobs  for  Veterans,  and  many  others. 

Anotlier  program  of  this  type  is 
planned  by  the  NCOA  in  Houston,  Tex., 
on  February  18-19,  1974,  at  the  Astro 
World  Hotel  Complex.  Over  100  employ- 
ers are  expected  to  participate,  with 
some  3,000  or  more  veterans  on  hand  to 
seek  emplojTnent. 

What  is  so  interesting  to  me,  and 
should  be  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  veterans  of  this  Nation,  is  that 
a  quasi-militarj'  association — not  a  vet- 
erans' group  per  se — is  doing  something 
positive  for  our  veterans. 

The  NCOA  is  over  150,000  members 
strong  and  nearly  85  percent  of  its  mem- 
bership is  still  on  active  duty  as  career- 
oriented  noncommissioned  and  petty  of- 
ficers of  the  U.S.  armed  services.  "These 
are  the  men  and  women  who  recruited, 
trained,  and  supervised  our  veterans  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  NCOA 
for  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  veterans 

The  Special  Assistant  to  the  National 
Chairman,  Jobs  for  Veterans,  former 
Congressman  Bill  Ayres.  recently  wrote 
to  the  president  of  the  NCOA  concern- 
ing the  work  of  this  fine  organization  on 
behalf  of  our  veterans.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  CoMMrrrEE, 

Jobs  for  Veterans, 
ATlington,  Va.,  October  16. 1973. 
Mr.  James  O.  Duncan, 
President,  NCO  Association  of  the  USjI.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  NCO  Association,  recently  In- 
ducted, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  "my"  orga- 
nization hae  once  again  delivered  to  Its  mem- 
bership, other  military  personnel,  and  vet- 
erans what  other  organizations  continue  to 
describe  as  a  problem  ,  .  .  assisting  the  vet- 
eran In  his  transition  Into  civilian  life. 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent of  such  an  organization  whose  objec- 
tives are  keenly  on  target  to  the  needs  of  all 
veterans:  whose  competence  Is  unsurpassed, 
as  it  Is  comprised  of  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers; whose  enthusiastic  dedication  suggests 
that  when  It  is  too  touph  for  the  Chaplain, 
It's  Just  right  for  us;  and  whose  "Strength  In 
Unity"  is  demonstrated  by  Its  accomplish- 
ments and  service  to  our  country. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  out- 
standing veterans  and  military  association, 
the  Non-Commlssloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  have 
placed  the  plaque  you  presented  me  next 
to  a  presentation  made  to  me  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  and 
your  staff  again.  The  Impact  and  reverber- 
ations of  your  Inordinately  successful  San 
Antonio  Veterans  Opportunity  Daj-s  strongly 
suggests  that  what  this  country  really  needs 
are  non-commissioned  officers  doing  what 
they  do  naturally — translating  rhetoric  Into 
effective  action. 

Congratulations  on  a  superb  contribution 
to  the  President's  Jobs  for  Veterans  Program. 
Sincerely. 

WUXIAM  H.  ATkES, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  National  Chairman. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  HONORS  LIST 

Mr.  CXARK.  Mr.  President,  in  troubled 
times  like  these,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  many  Americans,  twth  in 
and  out  of  Government,  have  recognized 
the  problems  of  this  country  and  are  do- 
ing something  about  them  In  an  article 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Harper's 
magazine,  John  Fischer  discusses  10  such 
people.  It  is  worth  noting  that  two  of 
them.  Betty  Kitzman  and  Jon  Crews,  are 
from  Iowa. 

As  the  article  points  out,  Betty  Kitz- 
man, board  member  of  the  Iowa  Chapter 
of  Common  Cause,  deserves  major  credit 
for  significant  political  reform.  She  led 
the  effort  to  persuade  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  law— the  first  in  the  coun- 
try— to  provide  public  financing  for  State 
political  campaigns.  From  now  on,  Iowa 
taxpayers  can  stipulate  that  $1  of  their 
annual  income  tax  be  turned  over  to  a 
candidate  for  State  office.  The  same  law 
requires  candidates  to  disclose  the  names 
of  private  contributors,  and  the  size  of 
their  donations. 

Jon  Crews,  the  second  lowan,  is  the  26- 
year-old  mayor  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  one 
of  the  youngest  municipal  executives  in 
the  Nation.  The  job  of  mayor  is  the  only 
one  he  has  ever  held.  He  started  running 
for  it  while  he  was  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Northern  Iowa,  and 
won  it  with  40  percent  of  the  vote  in  a 
four-maui  race  in  1971.  As  the  article 
says: 

He  persuaded  the  city  to  hire  Its  arst  plan- 
ning officer,  started  a  waste-recycling  project, 
and  is  pushing  for  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  a  network  of  bicycle  paths.  If  the  youth 
of  America  is  discouraged  with  politics.  Crews 
hasn't  heard  about  it. 

Both  Betty  Kitzman  and  Jon  Crews 
are  a  credit  to  the  State  and  to  the  coun- 
try. We  need  more  like  them 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
complete  article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Tk«  East  Chaix — Thi  CHaisTMAs  Hono«s 

List 

( By  John  Fischer  > 

Our  annual  wassail  awnrds  to  tome  vinder- 
appreciated  people  who  have  been  enliven- 
ing, remodeling,  or  at  least  stirring  up  some 
corner  of  the  world  around  them. 

I  A  premature  nomination  for  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  to  Wallace  Stegner  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity for  what  I  expect  to  be  the  best  biog- 
raphy of  1974 — The  Uneasy  Chair:  A  Biog- 
raphy of  Bernard  DeVoto. 

For  twenty  years  before  his  death  In  1955, 
OeVoto  wrote  this  column,  but  In  his  own 
eyes  that  was  almost  the  least  of  his  en- 
deavors. He  called  himself  "a  literary  depart- 
ment store"  t>ecause  he  sold  everything  in 
the  writing  line  except  poetry  and  drama. 
As  a  historian  he  won  both  Bancroft  and 
Pulitzer  Prizes  As  a  critic  he  was  one  of  the 
moat  Influential  voices  of  his  time  He  wrote 
novels,  edited  (briefly  and  unhappily)  The 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  served  as 
literary  executor  of  the  Mark  Twain  estate, 
helped  Adlal  Stevenson  with  speeches  In  his 
first  Presidential  campaign,  taught  at  major 
universities,  became  linchpin  of  the  Bread- 
loaf  Writers'  Conference,  and  provided  end- 
leoa  encouragement  and  advice  to  younger 
writers,  among  them  Arthur  Scblealnger.  Jr. 
and  Stegner  himself.  DeVoto  also  taught 
marksmaoshlp   to  Army   recruits   in  World 


War  I.  smuggled  liquor  across  the  Canadian 
border  during  Prohibition,  and  offended  both 
the  Mormon  church  and  the  F3I  beyond  all 
forgiveness.  Incidentally,  he  was  the  ulti- 
mate authority  on  the  martini,  and  his  in- 
structions on  the  Only  Proper  Way  to  com- 
pound It  are  still  In  print. 

But  Stegner  suggests  that  DeVoto's  major 
contribution  was  as  a  conservationist.  Dec- 
ades before  ecology  became  a  household 
word,  he  was  fighting  cattle  barons,  sheep- 
men, landgrabbers,  highway  departments, 
lumber  companies,  and  Congressmen  in  what 
often  seemed  a  hopeless  one-man  campaign 
to  save  the  American  landscape.  Stegner's 
account  of  those  battles — and  of  DeVotos 
belligerent  forays  on  a  dozen  lesser  cru- 
sades— Is  a  remarkably  stirring  one.  It  v.'Wl  be 
published  by  Doubleday  early  In  '74. 

2.  To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Lelnster.  for 
the  most  audacious  real-estate  promotion 
since  1066. 

The  Duke  and  his  associates  in  Historic 
Estates.  Ltd.  are  trying  to  seU.  to  Americans 
only,  plots  of  ground  In  Anderlta  Park.  This 
Is  a  thlrteen-acre  patch  of  grotmd  Just  out- 
side the  walls  of  Pevensey  Castle  near  the 
south  coast  of  England.  For  only  (675  you 
can  get  a  plot  five  feet  long  by  five  feet 
wide — enough  to  He  down  on.  If  you  curl  up. 
But  you  can't  rto  that,  because  the  tract  Is 
being  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery  so  It 
can  be  used  as  a  park  by  the  respectful  (to 
the  Duke  I  peasantry  of  two  nearby  villages. 
For  the  same  reason,  you  can't  be  burled 
there.  In  fact,  you  can't  actually  do  anything 
with  your  laud,  except  think  about  it  with 
pride. 

For  what  you  get  for  your  money — In  the 
words  of  His  Grace's  four-color  brochure — 
Is  a  chance  to  "share  In  history."  Your  place 
In  the  chronicle  of  England  will  be  certified 
by  a  title  deed,  "printed  on  the  highest-qual- 
ity parchment"  and  "signed  personally  by 
the  Duke,"  attesting  that  you  own  a  patch 
of  soil  which  may  once  have  been  trodden 
by  Roman  soldiery,  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  any  number  of  medieval  knights.  After 
all.  there  was  a  Roman  camp  not  far  away, 
and  William  did  land  nearby  on  his  way  to 
the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

Given  the  American  penchant  for  buying 
underwater  acreage  in  Florida  and  lots  in  the 
Arizona  desert.  His  Grace  probably  will  get 
away  with  It.  If  my  calculations  are  correct, 
he  can  expect  to  take  in  915.286.050,  or  well 
over  a  million  an  acre — leas,  of  course,  the 
coet  of  the  brochures  and  parchment. 

3.  Speaking  of  real-estate  deals,  the  Cali- 
fornia Fish  and  Game  Department  should  be 
memorialized  for  spending  (SS.OOO  to  preserve 
the  habitat  of  the  long-toed  Santa  Cruz 
salamander. 

For  that  sum.  It  got  thirty  acres  In  Santa 
Cruz  County,  more  or  less  Infested  with  llz- 
ard-llke  amphibians  about  five  inches  long, 
decorated  with  orange  and  gold  spots  on  a 
black  background.  This  gaudy  and  endan- 
gered species  Is  unknown  anywhere  else  In 
the  world  except  for  one  other  small  site  lu 
the  same  county,  stUl  in  private  ownership. 
UntU  a  salamander  census  is  taken,  the  cost 
per  creature  of  preserving  It  is  also  unknown. 

4.  To  B.  D  Wadhwa.  a  member  of  the  New 
Delhi  municipal  council,  for  realism  rare  in 
India. 

Pointing  out  that  all  efforts  to  halt  cor- 
ruption among  the  city's  officials  bad  "miser- 
ably failed."  he  introduced  a  resolution  de- 
manding that  "corruption  and  bribery  be 
legalized  and  suitable  limits  be  fixed  for  dif- 
ferent levels  and  for  different  kinds  of  work." 
Thus  every  citizen  would  at  least  know  how 
much  he  would  have  to  pay  for  a  buUdlng 
permit.  Import  license,  or  audience  with  a 
bureaucrat  (When  I  worked  in  New  Delhi 
some  years  ago.  you  had  to  pay  a  rupee  to 
the  chiprasee,  or  mesaeuger,  who  stood  out- 
side the  door  of  every  government  office,  to 
pursuad*  blm  to  let  you  In  to  see  the  man 


with  whom  you  had  an  appointment.  As  a 
result  of  Inflation,  I  understand,  the  price 
is  now  considerably  higher.) 

5.  For  a  more  hopeful  political  reform, 
much  of  the  credit  t>elongs  to  Betty  Kitzman, 
board  member  of  the  Iowa  chapter  of  Com- 
mon Cause. 

She  led  her  fellow  Common  Causers  in 
persuading  the  Iowa  legislature  to  pass  a 
law — the  first  In  the  country — to  provide 
public  financing  for  state  political  cam- 
paigns. From  now  on  Iowa  taxpayers  can,  if 
they  choose,  direct  that  one  dollar  of  their 
annual  income  tax  be  turned  over  to  a  candi- 
date for  state  office.  The  same  law  requires 
candidates  to  disclose  the  names  of  private 
contributors,  and  the  size  of  their  donations. 

6.  To  Paul  Laune  of  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
for  his  book,  America's  Qviarter  Horses,  the 
first  definitive  treatise  on  the  most  popular — 
and  most  typically  American — of  the  saddle 
breeds. 

So  called  because  of  its  speed  In  the  quar- 
ter-mile sprint  races  of  the  Old  West,  the 
quarter  horse  was  the  standard  mount  for 
cowboys  and  for  the  Plains  Indians.  Nimble, 
a  quick  learner,  hardy,  and  usually  good- 
tempered,  he  was  far  more  efficient  In  work- 
ing cattle  than  such  Eastern  breeds  as  the 
Thoroughbred  and  Morgan.  When  Americans 
became  affluent  enough  to  ride  for  fun.  the 
same  traits  made  him  a  favorite  with  Eastern 
stables  and  Western  dude  ranches.  Besides  he 
was.  until  a  few  decades  ago.  cheap.  I  once 
bought  a  pretty  fair,  though  elderly,  quarter 
horse  for  925;  today  his  counterpart  would 
fetch  91,500. 

There  are  now  about  eight  million  horses 
In  this  country,  twice  the  population  of  a 
decade  ago,  and  the  quarter  horse  far  ovit- 
numbers  any  other  breed.  Yet  relatively  lit- 
tle has  been  written  about  him  In  compari- 
son with.  say.  the  Thoroughbred.  Laune's 
book  Is  the  only  one  I  know  of  that  traces 
the  history  of  the  breed,  through  all  the 
famous  stud  lines,  back  to  Spain  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  Arab  and  Barb  horses  of  North 
Africa.  It  also  gives  you  all  you  need  to 
know  about  how  to  care  for.  train,  and  ride 
a  quarter  horse  Western  style — a  technique 
quite  different  from  that  taught  In  most 
Eastern  stables.  Laime  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about,  since  he  grew  up  with  the 
breed  on  ranches  In  Oklahoma,  and  has  been 
for  many  years  one  of  the  best -known  West- 
ern   artists    specializing    In    horse    pictures. 

7.  To  the  Right  Reverend  Msgr.  Francis 
J.  Lally.  chairman  of  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  and  his  colleagues,  for  a 
masterpiece  of  civic  rejuvenation:  the  Gov- 
ernment Center  now  nearlng  completion. 

Urban  renewal  has  a  bad  name  these  days, 
because  so  many  projects  have  turned  out 
to  b«  failures  or  eyesores.  In  Boston  It 
worked,  magnificently.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
Scollay  Square  district  was  a  sixty-acre  dis- 
aster area,  covered  with  tattoo  parlors,  cheap 
bars,  bawdy  houses,  and  crumbling  tene- 
ments. Today  It  Is  the  focal  point  of  down- 
town Boston,  giving  the  city  an  architectural 
distinction — and,  yes,  charm — that  I  have 
seen  equaled  only  In  San  Francisco  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  area  has  been  developed  on  a  human 
scale,  for  human  convenience  and  enjoy- 
ment, not  merely  to  produce  the  maximum 
income  for  real  estate  operators.  Its  key  fea- 
ture 18  a  nine-acre  square  surrounding  the 
new  city  hall;  broad  stairways,  benches,  and 
fountains  make  It  an  inviting  place  for  a 
stroll  or  a  picnic  lunch,  as  hundreds  of 
workers  from  nearby  office  buildings  have 
discovered.  Grouped  around  the  square  are 
about  thirty  other  structures,  housing  city, 
state,  and  federal  agencies,  business  firms. 
and  such  Institutions  as  the  Boston  Press 
Club  and  Quincy  Market.  Historic  buildings. 
Including  Faneull  Hall  and  the  Old  State 
House,  have  been  lovingly  Incorporated  Into 
the  site  plan:  and  plenty  of  room  has  been 
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provided  for  shops,  restaurants,  coffeehouses, 
and  outdoor  cafes. 

You  can  best  explore  the  Government  Cen- 
ter on  foot,  since  it  was  designed  for  pedes- 
trian rather  than  automobile  traffic.  Besides 
It  Is  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
Public  Gardens.  Beacon  Hill,  and  most  of 
the  colonial  churches  and  monuments.  Bos- 
ton has  now  become,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few 
American  cities  where  a  stroll  through  the 
downtown  business  district  is  a  pleasure 
rather  than  an  ordeal. 

8.  To  the  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo  Com- 
pany, and  Its  board  chairman.  B.  A.  Casey, 
for  a  different  but  equally  successful  archi- 
tectural adventure. 

The  company  Is  a  group  of  twenty-four 
businessmen  who  got  together  to  save  the  old 
Southern  Railway  Terminal  In  Chattanooga 
from  demolition.  The  termlna]  Is  a  Victorian 
monument,  with  a  dome  eighty-five  feet 
high  and  an  entrance  framed  by  one  of  the 
world's  largest  brick  arches;  but  with  the 
decline  of  railway  passenger  service.  It  was 
abandoned  to  dust  and  pigeons. 

At  a  coet  of  94  million,  the  company  has 
renu:>deled  the  building  into  a  combination 
of  mil  eum,  pleasure  dome,  and  city  center. 
A  rp.staurunt  accommodating  two  thousand 
people  hae  already  opened;  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  gaslit  Victorian  ballroom,  a  small 
theater,  a  model-railway  museum,  and  a  gar- 
den with  fountains  A  fleet  of  ancient  sleep- 
ing cars  has  been  assembled  on  the  tracks 
and  converted  into  hotel  rooms  with  Vic- 
torian decor.  The  baggage  area  beside  the 
tracks  Is  being  developed  as  a  shopping  ar- 
cade. 

Results:  the  salvage  of  a  minor  architec- 
tural treasure;  a  likely  profit,  eventually,  for 
the  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo  Company;  and 
a  protnising  start  toward  the  revival  of  the 
inner  city,  without  a  penny's  coct  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

9  To  Connie  B.  Gay,  originally  of  Lizard 
Lick,  North  Carolina,  now  of  McLean.  Vir- 
ginia, for  bringing  country  music  to  the  big 
city  and  turning  it  into  a  multl-mllllon-dol- 
lar  Industry. 

Back  in  the  Forties,  he  held  a  series  of 
minor  Jobs  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. One  of  them  was  emcee  for  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  a  network  radio  pro- 
gram carrying  the  department's  news  and  ad- 
vice to  farmers  and  their  wives  together  with 
a  little  light  music.  One  day  Connie  put  on 
a  record  of  hlll-bllly  songs,  of  the  kind  he 
had  loved  in  his  North  Carolina  boyhood. 

"The  reaction  was  astonishing,"  be  told 
me.  "I  got  a  bigger  response  than  I  had  ever 
pulled  with  any  other  program.  And  a  lot  of 
mall  was  from  city  people,  asking  for  more  of 
that  country  music  they  had  never  heard 
before." 

The  same  thing  happened  every  time  he 
repeated  the  experiment — and  Connie 
decided  that  such  music  might  have  some 
money  In  Its  future.  Until  that  time,  it  had 
been  practically  unknown  on  commercial 
radio,  except  for  Nashville  Station  WSM 
and  a  few  others  beamed  to  niral  audiences. 

In  1948  he  took  his  91,000  savings  and 
started  a  country  disc  Jockey  show  of  his 
own,  over  WARL  In  sxiburban  Washington, 
D.C..  the  first  ever  aimed  at  metropolitan 
listeners.  The  station's  management  was  so 
skeptical  It  paid  him  no  salary,  but  promised 
him  a  cut  of  the  revenue  from  any  adver- 
tisers he  could  attract.  To  everybody's  sur- 
prise but  Connie's,  sponsors  began  to  hand 
over  their  money  In  large,  green  bundles. 
Practically  every  kid  In  Washington  seemed 
to  l)e  listening  to  Connie's  hillbilly  records. 

He  parlayed  that  beginning  into  network 
TV  shows,  country-music  festivals  In  Con- 
stitution Hall,  moonlight  cruise*  down  the 
Potomac  with  guitar  accompaniment,  and  a 
series  of  road  shows.  Jimmy  Dean  went  to 
work  for  Gay  for  960.18  a  week;  for  Johnny 
Cash,  who  already  had  a  fledgling  reputa- 
tion, he  had  to  go  as  high  as  $150  a  day. 


Thankf  at  least  In  part  to  Gay's  promotion 
work  Cash  now  gets  something  like  920,000 
for  a  .«inple  performanre 

In  those  days  ihe  smart  media  people  were 
getting  out  of  rad;o  and  Into  leievi.'<ion. 
Connie  dldn  t  tielieve  that  radio  was  dyujg, 
so  be  bought  up  every  station  that  came 
on  the  market  until  he  owned  nine  of  them, 
Including  WGAY  In  Washington.  They  all 
thrived  on  country  music,  and  by  i960  Connie 
was  a  millionaire  several  times  over 

He  is  pretty  much  retired  now,  to  his  Vir- 
ginia estate  and  hi^  winter  home  In  the 
Virgin  lElands.  but  he  is  cielipht^d  to  see  a 
whole  new  pencration  reveling  in  tJie  music 
he  brought  up  from  Lizard  Lick  and  Nash- 
vUle.  As  for  himself.  Connie  still  can  l  play 
any  Instrument  or  carry  a  tune. 

10.  And  finally,  to  Jon  Crews,  the  twenty- 
slx-year-old  mayor  of  Cedar  F^Us,  Iowa — 
one  of  the  youngest  municipal  executives 
In  the  nation. 

Tlie  job  of  mayor  Is  the  only  one  he  has 
ever  held.  He  started  running  for  It  whUe 
he  was  a  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Northern  Iowa,  and  won  it  with  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  a  four-man  race  in 
1971.  Apparently  he  is  doing  fine.  He  per- 
suaded the  city  to  hire  Its  first  planning 
officer,  started  a  waste-recycling  project,  and 
Is  pushing  for  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
a  network  of  bicycle  paths.  If  the  youth 
of  America  Is  discouraged  with  politics. 
Crews  hasn't  heard  about  it.  May  he  enjoy 
his  Christmas  as  much  as  he  enjoys  his  job. 


DISTINGUISHED    SERVICE    AWARD 
TO  SENATOR  H.^RRY  F  BYRD,  JR. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
our  colleague,  tiie  .senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  <  Mr  Hapry  F  Byed,  Jr  > .  Wed- 
nesday nitht  wa*  pre.sented  liie  Distin- 
guisiied  Pubiir  Servii  e  Award  oi  the  Tax 
Foundation  at  a  banquet  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Tax  Foundation,  which  is  head- 
quartered in  New  York  and  has  an  office 
in  Wasliington,  is  a  re.scarch  and  educa- 
tional organization  interested  in  tlie  field 
of  Government  fiscal  afifairs  and  man- 
agement. Tlie  foundation  issues  studies 
in  this  area,  which  are  extensively  used 
by  public  ofiQcials. 

The  Tax  Foundation  is  36  years  old.  Its 
chairman  is  W  Allen  Wallis.  chancellor 
of  the  Univer.-^ity  ul  Rochester. 

The  text  of  the  citation  to  Senator 
Byrd  is  as  follows: 

Presented  to  the  Honorable  Harry  Flood 
Byrd,  Jr  ,  United  States  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, Member,  Virginia  Senate,  1947-1965, 
Eklitor.  Winchester  Evening  Star,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  distinguished  service  to  his  state 
and  nation,  his  Independence  In  thought  and 
action  and  his  leadership  In  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  povernment. 

By  the  Tax  Foundation,  New  York,  De- 
cember 5,  1973. 

Certainly  this  is  a  well-deserved  award. 
All  of  his  colleagues  appreciate  and  re- 
spect the  work  done  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  during  his  8  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  field  of  Government  finance. 

Senator  Byrd  is  an  untiring  advocate 
of  fiscal  integrity  and  sound  Govern- 
ment financial  policies.  And  he  is  an  arch 
enemy  of  waste  and  excessive  spending. 

The  Tax  Foundation  could  not  have 
.selected  a  more  appropriate  recipient 
for  its  award  this  year.  I  congratulate 
the  foundation  on  its  judicious  choice, 
and  Senator  Bypd  for  this  well-desen  ed 
recognition. 


A    RECENT    COLUMN    BY    JAMES    J. 
Kn. PATRICK 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I  re- 
cently noticed  a  heart-warming  column 
which,  in  the  midst  of  millions  of  words 
describing  tragedy  and  turmoil,  stands 
out  as  soinelhiiig  very  special. 

The  most  profound  thoughts  are  often 
wrapped  :n  .simple  language,  for  the 
beauty  of  such  thoughts  can  be  readily 
perceived  unthout  excessive  use  of  verbal 
ornamentation. 

In  a  recent  column,  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick,  writing  from  his  country  home  in 
Scrabble,  Va..  captured  a  reflective  mood 
felt  by  I  am  sure,  millions  of  people 
across  the  country. 

The  column  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  his  new  grandson.  Douglas  Stone  Kil- 
patrick.  and  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
will  also  find  his  letter  touching 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Love  From  a  Doting  Grandfather, ' 
which  appeared  in  the  Charleston  Eve- 
ning Post.  Charleston,  S.C.  December  3, 
1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Love  Fhom   a  Doting   GaANDFAXHEE 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

SCKABELE.  Va. 

Dear  Doitguvs:  I  have  been  writing  col- 
umns of  grandfatherly  wisdom  off  and  on 
for  several  years  In  the  form  of  letters  to 
your  older  sister  Heather,  but  In  the  thought 
that  grandfatherly  wisdom  should  be  ex- 
pended sparingly,  there  not  being  much  of 
It  to  begin  with,  I  had  not  Intended  to  make 
you  a  literary  figure  also. 

Yet  the  fairness  doctrine  applies.  Heather, 
«t  three,  has  everything  going  for  her:  she 
can  run  like  a  colt,  talk  in  big  words  and 
make  herself  a  sammicb.  She  is  getting  old. 
Heather  is,  and  until  you  are  18  and  she  Is 
21,  she  is  going  to  seem  positively  ancient. 
Big  sisters  are  that  way. 

By  contrast,  beloved  grandson,  you  have 
very  little  going  for  you  now.  You  are  ten 
tiny  fingers  and  ten  tiny  toes,  a  soft  pink 
tongue,  and  a  pair  of  awesome  lungs.  Your 
dark  Irish  eyes  are  Just  beglniUng  to  focus 
on  the  world  of  1973,  which  >du  entered  two 
nuinths  ago,  and  all  of  discovery  still  lies 
ahead.  But  you  do  have  this:  with  your 
christening  last  Sunday,  you  are  now  offi- 
cially and  formally  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily— a  family  that  embraces  a  billion  broth- 
ers, sisters  and  cousins  of  every  race,  color 
and  nationality  around  the  world.  Onward, 
my  small  Christian  soldier,  bowling  as  you 
go! 

You  were  sworn  Into  the  Christian 
brotherhood,  renouncing  the  devil  and  all 
his  works  In  a  little  white-steepled  church 
In  Washington,  Va  Ecclesiastically  speaking, 
you  are  thus  domiciled  in  Rappahannock 
County,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  North 
American  continent,  on  the  planet  Earth, 
spinning  in  a  galaxy  somewhere  In  the  eter- 
nity of  space.  In  the  presence  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  22,  mostly  aunts  and  uncles,  you, 
Douglas  Stone  Kilpatrlck,  human  being,  were 
thereby  enrolled. 

It  Is  the  ctistom  of  grandfathers,  on  such 
occasions,  to  wonder  what  grandsons  will 
do,  and  what  they  will  find,  ta  the  years 
ahead.  I  am  not  so  concerned  with  material 
things — with  space  travel  and  new  commu- 
nications and  miracles  of  medicine  and  sci- 
ence. These  will  come.  By  20o6.  when  you  are 
my  age,  you  and  Heather  may  be  looking  for- 
ward, matter  of  factly,  to  reaching  97  and 
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100  i«tp«ctlT«ly.  In  your  Ut«  308.  around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  two  of  you  may 
be  mvellng  around  the  world  %»  casually 
as  your  mother  and  father  now  drive  from 
WlUUunsbtirg  to  Richmond 

I  wonder  Instead  about  the  things  that 
matter  What  wUl  you  dlacorer  about  the 
great  families  of  mankind,  the  famines  Iden- 
tified by  race  and  religion  and  nationality? 
Will  they  learn  In  your  lifetime  to  live  at 
peace  with  one  another?  WUl  you  grow 
up.  Douglas,  to  a  world  of  love  and  charity 
and  compassion,  a  world  In  which  human 
beings  do  not  seek  to  hurt,  or  to  kill,  or  to 
enslave  other  families'' 

Your  grandfather  has  read  too  much  his- 
tory amd  covered  too  many  wars  Your  grand- 
father gravely  doubts  that  your  world.  In 
these  respects.  wUl  t>e  significantly  better 
than  this  world  has  ever  been  It  Is  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  hatreds.  Jealousies 
and  passions  of  mankind  wUl  stIU  be  around, 
and  you  and  Heather,  dwelling  on  an  In- 
creasingly crowded  planet,  may  not  be  able 
to  do  much  about  It. 

But  you  can  try.  Douglas.  Tou  can  try. 
That  Is  all  any  of  us  can  do.  In  any  age.  tn 
any  universe.  We  can  try  to  live  up  to  the 
good  and  Oodly  concepts  of  the  family  you 
have  joined.  Tou  were  l)orn  of  love.  As  you 
grow  older  you  wUl  know  hurt  and  pain  and 
frustratlon^-of  course  you  will — but  you 
will  know  love  also,  and  you  will  love  many 
things. 

I  hope  you  wUl  come  to  love  this  church 
and  this  community  and  these  wooded  hUls. 
for  such  a  love,  as  Burke  said.  Is  the  first 
link  in  the  series  by  which  we  proceed  toward 
a  love  to  our  country,  and  to  mankind.  You 
have,  my  grandson,  a  long  and  loving  way 
to  go. 

OBANDFATUEk. 


THE  TOBACCO  PRICE  SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  Piesident.  on  occasion 
after  occasion  I.  and  my  colleagues,  and 
our  predecessors,  have  stood  here  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  extolled  the  success 
of  the  tobacco  price  support  program  as 
administered  by  the  US  Etepartment  of 
Agriculture  through  farmer  cooperative 
associations. 

The  imipetus  for  such  remarks  has  us- 
ually been  attacks  on  tobacco  as  a  costly, 
unnecessary  drain  on  the  public  treasury 
and  has  been  brought  forth  by  the  op- 
ponents of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
who  are  either  unaware  of  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  federally  assisted  tobacco 
loan  program,  or  do  not  vrant  to  let  fact 
interfere  with  their  demagoguery. 

To<:.iv  r  would  like  to  add  one  more 
chapitT  '.o  this  often  repeated  success 
story,  particularly  as  it  encompasses  a 
Kentucky  cooperative,  namely  the  Bur- 
ley  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation L.ex'.ngton  Ky.,  as  reported  to  me 
by  the  I  s  I)epH:-.:;ient  of  Agriculture. 

T>,.,  .-Vr.  le  -i  A*si:-»  price  support  for 
toba>' •  ;.<  rr..i.ie  ivuible  for  farmers 
through  produ  t-:   i  .^o<   .itions  in  accord- 


ance with  loan  agreements  which  the 
aAsociatlons  enter  into  with  CCC  for  each 
year's  crop.  All  funds  advanced  to  an 
association  on  a  year's  crop  inriadir.g 
funds  for  advances  to  farmers  tr.ii.>- 
portation.  processing,  storage,  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  are  considered  one 
loan  payable  from  the  sale  proceeds  of 
the  tobacco  of  the  year's  crop  which  Is 
collateral  for  the  loan.  As  the  loan  to- 
bacco is  sold,  the  proceeds  are  applied 
towards  repayment  of  the  loan.  If  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all  the  loan 
tobttcoo  of  a  year's  crop  are  not  sufficient 
to  r^pay  *he  loan  In  full,  the  remaining 
prir.i  ipii  Njilance  is  charged  off  as  a  real- 
ized program  cost. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
during  flscal  year  1973  the  Kentucky  co- 
operative disposed  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  1963  crop  which  had  been 
placed  under  loan  by  the  growers,  realiz- 
ing a  net  gain  of  approximat-  $ri:>0  000 
after  repayment  to  the  Comii.-n.:::::  Credit 
Corporation  of  the  principal.  Interest  on 
the  loan  for  the  9  years,  all  storage 
charges  and  overhead  expenses.  The 
magnitude  of  the  accomplishment  is  bet- 
ter recognized  when  it  is  realized  that 
over  200  million  pounds  of  the  1963  crop 
were  placed  under  loan.  In  addition  to 
this  total  repayment  approximately 
$424,000  of  the  net  gain  was  applied  by 
CCC  against  the  Indebtedness  of  other 
crop  years,  in  this  Instance  impaid  in- 
terest on  the  1951  and  1953  crops  loans. 
Although  full  repayment  of  tobacco  crop 
loans  Ls  perfectly  normal  Instead  of  an 
exception,  as  the  record  will  show  T  fplt 
It  should  once  again  be  empha.  ..'il  m 
view  of  charges  constantly  leveled  by 
tobacco  opponents  to  the  effect  that  ex- 
cessive expenditures  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  accrued  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

In  closing  I  would  point  out  that  since 
the  inception  of  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program  In  1933  over  $3,775,500,000 
has  been  advanced  to  growers  in  order  to 
maintain  price  stability.  Of  this  total 
amount  less  than  $400  million  Is  cur- 
rently outstanding,  with  every  Indica- 
tion that  thlG  balance  will  be  repaid  In 
the  very  near  future  due  to  the  increas- 
ing demand  by  the  manufacturers,  both 
export  and  domestic  for  the  balance  of 
the  tobacco  remaining  under  loan.  In 
this  same  time  frame — 1933-73 — the  re- 
alized cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  program  was  $58  9  million,  about 
one-seventh  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of 
all  farm  commodity  price  support  pro- 
grams, an  enviable  record. 

With  Federal.  State,  and  local  excise 
taxes  of  over  $5  billion  yearly  on  tobacco 
products,  it  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
achievement  in  Federal  participation.  To 
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paraphrase  an  old  cliche:  It  would  ap- 
pear that  what  Is  good  for  the  tobacco 
grower  is  also  a  financial  bonanza  for 
the  Federal  Govenuiient 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closf'1 


DEPARTMENTS      OK      :..Mi>)H  .^.ND 

HEL\LTH.    EDUr.MID.N     .\s:>  WKL^ 

FARE      APPRO!'}',!. 4>  ri(  IN-:  \'<:\^ 
CONFERENrF    l;KP'i!-:r 

The  PRESIUI.NLi  UKUCLK  Mr, 
Abocrezk  > .  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8877  which  the  clerk  wi'.l  ptnte. 

The  legislative  clerk  na^:  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
aijreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  {H.R. 
8877)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Trrnl'h  TA  loi";  is  and 
Welfare,  and  relaterf  n."'  ,•>«  '  ^r  • !  »■  :sral 
year   ending   June    <  '"4     a:   1    fijr    uiher 

purposes,  having  n.t  •  «:•«•:  '  .;l  and  free 
conference,  have  agree*!  u.>  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceed;!ips  of  the  Congres- 
sional RicoRD  of  tTd.i.  November  30, 
1973.  at  pp  38795   .i8TS<fi 

Mr  Ntx.N  -i  Ui.i)  M:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be 
taken  out  of  va-.w.vy  -^i  1>' 

The  PRESIDINi-  oM'lciLii.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  <  r  :*;tf<l 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qourum. 

The  PRESIDLNO  OF-  Kl(  KR  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICP'H  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  suniniar>-  of 
the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
and  adopted  by  both  bodies  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Houst 


Ssoats 


Confwtnc* 


Osersss 


-,•,.-•    -iBcr                    J«27,53S,000  SU0.6«2.000  t7«7, 690. 000  -J42.992,000 

-«jith  ,...k;m  ind  *<-    i.rtertth  Adminotntioa. 2.261.IU000  2359.397000  2.305.278.000  -54.119,000 

Ni:»nj,    i$wut«  )' -..n                                           _ 2.«99.»5.000  2  665  730  000  2  576.478,000  -89.252.000 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    NEW    BUDCET    (OBLIGATIONAL)    AUTHORITY    FOR    1973  AND  BUDGET 

ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS 

RECOMMENDED 

IN  THE  BIU 

FOR  1974 

IN  THE  BIU  FOR  1974 

N*w  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

ftscal  year 

1973 

enacted  to 

date 

1973 

operating 

level 

Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

1974 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recom- 
mended 
In  the 
House  biU 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recom- 
mended 
In  the 
Senate  biU 

(Conference 

agreement 

Conference  agreement  compared  with— 

A  I'propriation/aetlvity 

New  budget 

(obligaUonal) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

ly73 

enacted 

to  date 

Budget 

eetimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1974 

House 
bill 

Senate 
biU 

<») 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

TITLE  I— DEPART 
.MENTOF  LABOR 

MANPOWER  ADUINIS- 
TRATION 

.Snlaries  and  expenses. . . 
Truit  fund  trarufir 


($70,  l!i2.«10)     ($69, 5S0, 500)     (.t«7.630,000) 
(')  (')  (•) 


$41,032,000 
itG.090,000) 


(') 
(■) 


8 


-f  41, 032, 000 
(-16,090.000) 


Manpower  revenue  shar- 
liK! (1, 689, 41«,000)(1, 360, 000, 000)0,840, 000, 000) 

Manpower  training  serv- 
ices   


O                   (')                   0) 
$40.000.000 -j4o.ooaooo 


EMEROENCr  CMPLOTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 


Enienreney  employment 

assistance 1,237.850.000    1,237.850.000 ; -»I  237  R50  000 

Federal  support 12.160.000         12,150,000 -12;i5o!o00 


Total I.26a000,000    1.250,000,000 _ -1.250.000.000 


rrnER*!.  unemfiotuent 

IlENEriTS  AND  ALIXJW- 
ANCES 

I'avmeiits  to  Federal  em- 
ployees        121,100,000        121,100,000  83,500.000 

Payments  to  ex-service- 
men        263,900,000        306.900. 000        238,200,000 

Trade  adiustnieiit  assist- 
ance         90,000,000  45.000,000  43,300.000 


83,500.000 

238,200.000 

43.300,000 


83,500,000 

238,200,000 

43, 300. 000 


$83. 500. 000         -  37,  COO,  000 

238,200.000        -25,700,000 

43,300.000        -4«,  700, 000 


Totol 475.000.000        475.000,000        366.000.000        365,000,000        366.000.000        365.000.000      -110.000.000 


ADVANCES  TO  EXTENDED 
VNEMrtOTUENT  COMPEN- 
SATION  ACCOl'NT 


Extended  unemployment 
compensation  DeneflL<!... 


120.000.000        l.'O.OOO.OOO -120.000.000 


Total 120.000.000        120.000.000 -120,000.000 


PEDEKAL  ORANTS  TO  RTATES 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 


Employment  services. 
Total 


66.656.500  66.86«,500  64,400,000  64.400.000  64.400.000  64.400,000  -1,166,500 


65,666.500    65.566.500    64,400,000 


64,400.000 


64,400,000    64.400.000    -1,166,500 


UMITATION  ON  GRANTS  TO 
STATES  rOR  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 


VrumplovmeiU  Iniuranee 

Servieet (460,781.000)  (it9.tC7.000)  U*S.K€,0O0)  (itS.COO.OOO)  (itS.SfiO.nnn)  (iM.SOO.OOn)  (-37.181000) 

KmplovmenI  Sfnicti (SiS.SlS.OOT/)  (SS7,.«M,««)  (SfiB. 80n, mj)  (3fiS, 800,000)  (S6S. 800,000)  (S(i5,80lj.O'Xt)  (+10  tSi  (IW) 

CoiUinftncy  Fund (U.OOO.OOO)  (ti,0OO,0OO)  (t8,0O0,0O0)  (18,000,000)  (98,000,000)  (98,000,000)  (+4,000,000)'" 


TMttl ■     (840,300,000)     (791,100.000)     (817.400.000)     (817,400,000)     (817.400,000)     (817.400.000)     (-tt,900,000) 

Manpower  Admlnlstra- 
tlon: 
Federal  Funds 1.910,666,500     1,910.656.500        429.400.000        470.432.000        408.400.000        429.400.000-1.481,156.500 -41,032,000-40,000,000 


TtuM  Fundi. 

Total,  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration  

AROR  Management 

L8ERVICE8  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Labor-management  rela- 
tions services 

Labor-management  policy 
development 

Administrstion  of  report- 
ing and  disclosure  laws.. 

Veterans'  reemployment 
rights 

Federal  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Executive  direction  and 
administrative  services.. 


(840,300,000)     (79l,tOO,0OO)     (817.400,000)     (84S. 490.000)     (817,Jfi0,0O0)     (817,400,000)     (-ti.900.ai0)'.V".'.V.'.V.'.'.'.'.(-tlf',090',0O0) . 


2,760.85«.500    2,701.756,800    1.246.800.000    1. 813. 922.000    1,288,800,000    1 , 24«, 800. 000  -1.504.066,800 


-67,122,000    -40.000,000 


1,008,300 
1.716,700 
14,957.800 
2,419,300 
4,036,600 
1,640.300 


1.008,300 
1.716,700 
14,432,500 
2,410,300 
4,399,600 
1,627.300 


945,000 
1,993.000 
13,276,000 
2,121,000 
3,623,000 
1,542.000 


945,000 
1,993,000 
13,276,000 
2.121,000 
8,623,000 
1,542.000 


945,000 
1.993,000 
13,276,000 
2,121,000 
3,623,000 
1,542.000 


945,000 
1,993,000 
13,276,000 
2,121,000 
3,623.000 
1, 542, 000 


-63,300 

-f  276. 300  . 

-1,681.500  . 

-298,300  . 

-412,600  . 

+1,700  . 


Total 25.677,700  25.494.700  23.500.000  23,500,000 


23,600,000 


23,500,000  -2,177,700 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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ArtONM)   MmMWiTV  fO*   1973  AW  SUCGST   ESTtMAILS   AM)   AMOUNTS  KECOMMENMi} 

«  rM(  sii.  '0«  M74 


New  liMtpf     Nmt  bodgM 


»«y 


ity. 


to 


•fMW 

(oMtttsllonal) 
ItiTI        authority. 

W74 


•MkartU 


0) 


(3> 


(« 


<« 


In  thit 
HouMbm 


In  th<> 
WU 


C'MiJiTeucr 
puirrit 


Conlannc*  tgnrtoKax  romparvd  with— 
•KtinatM 

of  B9V 

vuI>UmUm*I) 

■utboritjr. 


(•> 


<7) 


tu  lime 


vn\ 


<») 


nouM 

Mil 
(10) 


(H) 


TITLE  I-DEPART- 

MKNT  or  LABOR- 

CooUaoed 

KMnoTMmNT  BT4MDABI>a 
AOMIX  IVnU  TK>N 

■JtLAMBa  kH*  ■Xl  —  Mi 

IinproTliic  and  tifotwtlin 

»■«•«. 

KHmlnatlufi  o(  (Usrriiiil- 


t37.«0.1W       t3».«e*.KlO       •M.Oi.On       |M.Hi.(m       IM, 


ProfTMn  drvofe^aMit 
and  admliiMrsUaB 


Mi 


7.74a'<MI 

s,aM.2aa 


7.719.300 

>.M4.3na 


7.«u.aao 

U.I7«.«M 
4.W1.(M) 


7.  (•!.«• 

u.iM.aw 
4.  mi.  000 


Total. 


M,7«>.1W 


ao,Ma.au) 


n,  tie.  (in 


ariciAL  Butxrm 
Fmleral  elTltenm- 

Amiml  ron-ca  readrrUU 

hf-fwdtii 

W«r  CUtlms  Act  beitrtlU. . 

Other  bonvflU 

Lonipliomiwii'.i  kiiil  liar- 

bar  Wockan'  ( 'mupruaap 

ties  Aat  bMiaflla. 
Blwklwit 

baiMtti. 


(•.MKOM  VI.Ul.UMt  VI.vMlOOO  Vl.tMkOOO 


s.iiM.aoo 

«a.unu 

i.a«,aou 


»,onn.nao         7.a<nom 

¥H\  UH)  Kit,  Oltl 

iLMn,auo        (.fluu^ooo 


i.«KMao 


7.  M<0, «"' 

taxoH) 

I.  too.  QUO 


am 


To»rt 


Talal.  Biulajaiint 
idardi  Admlii- 


Hlandard 
UtnUtou. 


^Ml.l 


M1.1 


v»,m%,im      lAlBannn 


CHrtrr ATMNAL  8 a  r b T  T 
AND  HEAL-m  Admin- 
iaTa.iTto.v 

Safety  and  bcaltb  ilaad- 


Enloccfuwiit    

Tratnliv,  «>dtir«tlaD,  and 

infennallon .    

Stat*  pnnnaou — 
0afrity  aiid  hvatth 


adminlatratloa. 
Total 


X.»<a.«B 

2i.flu6,mw 

ikSia^Mn 


t«M>.4n 

.•1.1'JMIOO 

^Sl«.«» 
2T.flWt.4IW 

4.tI4.«aO 

i.7aa,9oo 


3it«B^oat 
Hm.oot 


4.a4i.«i 
s.saat,aoo 


M1.I 


I'tS.  wr.  vtws 


H42i.en 

a.«t.«n 

aaoMiMi 

4.  Ml.  MO 

a.staaao 


«iiW4.«B      M^aTim      •kM^oo*      «.*ia.«a 


BimSAr  nf  L*Kom 
dTAnants 


ManpMiw  aad 


-•a^ucioo „ „ 

7.151.000  7.061.000               -W.SOO 

iii.at,«»  u,Mt.aM      -Hi,aHkaM      ■k^tm.im 

4.Stl.aOO  4.SIM  nm        -1.3«t.aM 

■^  +i.aoo.«oo        +aio.ooo 

9i.9Mkaia  kUM^floo       -i.w«,oo« _ 

7  MI^OIB  7  MkflOa  — M^ON 

mkmt  4Hion  -n,m»  i;i.'"""l":"i:.-"™™li;il~"" 

(.•oikOM  HMkOn         +i«.oa» 

Ltoiion  Lmooo         -aM^Mo 

^^^H^^W  ^^^^^^H  T''^^^^^^V  .«..«.•-..««....■«•••••*•.....«.•....... 

r«kMoiaw  itVLMDiaa*     4M.«mimo        -faMiooo 

2,9U^Mt  UMI^MO  -SkM*  • 

u,¥M,mt  aikiu.oau  ■fkM.aoo       -t-S72.ooo  +<i.»«k«M  -a2.m,i 

I14M.0H  i.4n.Qao       -t.aai.4oo 

MkflMkMa  aaMiHo      +a««i.«o 

4.Mi.«a  4.Mi.aBo          -t-r,«oo „ _ 

s.sM,ooo  1.530.000         -at^ioe 

7I.40I100O  7oi«iifl«o^      -fWi.ao>         -MTtOlO     -M.W»Wi     -«.tM.< 


Wmm  ai 


rriMlucUvlty  and  t«eh- 


atlTO  dlr»c>t— and 

staff  aarrtna — , 

RcvMon  of  the  CwiiwiiMr 
Prin-  liMiai 


ia.2U.wn 
JS«M.000 

l.4(3.ann 
i,U7.flau 

7.S3I.0M 

9,7«aaio 


a.»s.aBO 

t.«64,0W 
5.1»4.«i 

1.  tt3.nm 

1.177.000 

7,  im.ao» 
•.TO*,  on 


14. 14S.«00 
«.(M.«00 

t,o>r.ooi 

i.fm.om 
i.in.H> 

7.51*,  flOO 

Ml  on.  000 


14.14>.M 


l.<CS.0OO 

i.i«m 
r.HikOoo 

M,OM.tOi 


14.140.000 
•^l««.«00 


i.<C3.ono 

1.UI.00O 


.M>,000 


l«l 


I«.14t.i00 
5.007.000 

i.xn.ooo 
i.ia>.«oo 

7,5aK«oe 

i«,oaoiooo 


4W1.I 

+i..a».« 


t  isa  noo 

+10.000. 


Total 

MBNT 
a*H»IK»  tM»  XSXHMaMM 


44,7M,000  44.401,000 


47.4 


47.4 


47. 400,nno 


47.400,000  +2.«0k0ee 


RMr«M«a  dincttaa. 

L«1(al  SHTircs 

TVajt  teflrf  laaiMAr. 
nalboor 


sffaln. 


Iiittrmatlonal  I 
Admlrtatratinn  i 

ajtemPnt  

TruM    >•  u-i    '*i'.<-^T.,. 

A  PI"- 1  t'-rmm*- 

Uuii  ••  r  ..  •tiiiftoyaa 

'•hji  ■•  -  

i'loni.-i...  <    i    11..  yntantal 

*h»-  ''  i!-'J'    ■^r''*^ 


W.U«.«» 

7.064.000 

<li7,aX4 

2.  ITS,  000 

A.OM.nOO 


lii.MII.000  «.2it.aoo 

7,642.000  7,170.000 

(f«7.a90)  (i*T,aOD) 

2,178,000  2,104,000 


<>,ao4.ooo 

!OB.eO» 


7,029.000 


m,«oo 


5.230.000 

7,170,000 

(1*7.000) 

2,104.000 

7,«29,ono 


M4.C 


5.z3t.onn  s.22t.ano 

7.170.000  7. 170.000 

(rar.acr;)         (f«7,aDr>)(. 

2.  IM.OOU  2.  IM.OOU 


:.62).000 

(•#.«») 


7.829.000 
(«|B.«W)(- 


+.'».000 

-4;n,ouo 

)( )( )(-. 

-14,000 


-•««,000 

)( )(— 


) 


..)(-„. 


— ) 


Ha,«0  192,000 

941.000  941.000 


-I0,0>« 
-f  51,000 


+97,000 


24.1«a,000  24.174.000  21,235.000  0,226,000  23,t22,00e  21822.000 


-»74,0O0 


-fvr.ooo        •Hr,oao 


TvM.  tnut  ImiUi. 


1717,000) 


lytt.oooi 


(W,( 


(nr.oBQ 


(7S7,0M) 


(71l7.0OO){ )( )( )(. 
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CONnFFSSIONAT    RK  oRl)  -"^FXATE 


\om:\ 


(» 


5100,000 


100,000 


7i»,.'S7«,ono 

(•1,841,000 


New  budget 

(obUgatkMiai) 

authority, 

fiaral  year 

1973 

anarted  to 

Appro[>riatlo"M'Uvitr  data 

(I)  (2) 

TITLE  I-DEPABT- 

U£NT  OF  LABOK— 

Coiitiiiurd 

DErAKTMtNTAI.    MlNlGB- 

MBNT— Continued 
artnAL  tobeion 

CDBBBKCT   rBOOBAM 

Oromeas  Islior  ronterenca 
tupport 1100,000 

Total 100.000 

Total,  Departmen- 
tal mauacemant 24.296,000 

Total,  new  budcet 
(nhllKatioiial) 
autliority.  De- 
partuieat  ol  Labor  2, 254, 29u,  lO 

TtUl.tnultund*....      til.tt/T.tDU 

TITLE  n- DEPART- 
MENT OF  HF,ALT11, 
EDrCATION.  AND 
WKLFAUK 

IIbaLTB  SKBTICXa  AND 
tlEMTAL  IlEALTIi 
ADJ1D.WTRATIO.S 

MXNTAL  UEALTB 

1.  OenenJ  mental  health: 

(a)  Researrh 0O,676,nno 

(b)  Tratntng 110,009,000 

(c)  Community 

proicranis: 

(1)  Constnirtlon  of 

centers 30,000.000.. 

(2)  Staffing  of  renters..      165, 100,000 
(5)  Mantal  health  of 

children 30.000,000 

Subtotal 208,100,000 

(d)  Management  and 

Uiforiuatlou 20.800,000 

Subtotal 438,885,000 

1  Dnu  ubuKe: 

(a)  Researeh 8.1,.12S,nOO 

(b)  TraliUiig 12,5X2,000 

(c)  Comniumty       pro- 

pams: 

(1)  Pro}ect(i  Rmnt  and 

oontrsrts l.')2,»02,Ono 

(2)  OranU  to  Btatea...       \\  000. 000 

PulitoUl 167,802,000 

(d)  Management      and 

Inloriimtlon 14,907,000 

Subtotal 230,819,000 

3.  AlcohoUam: 

(a)  Reaearch 11,882,000 

(b)  Training 8,946,000 

(c)  Community       pro- 

grams: 

(1)  Project  grants  and 

contracts 83,738,000 

(2)  Grants  to  States...        80,000,000 

Subtotal 148,736,000 

(d)  Management      and 

Inlorraation 8,524,000 

Subtotal 170,788.000 

4.  Pro«raiu  dir«ctiou 8,882,000 

Total 836,224,000 

ST.  EI.IZABETnS  HOSPITAL 

(iudelinite) 36,941,000 

BKALTH  BBBVlrES 
PI^ANNINQ  AND 
DETELOrUENT 

1.  Health  services 

reseiarch  and 

development 78,5.>l,  000 

2.  Coraprelienalve  health 

planning 41,713,000 

3.  Regional  medlitd 

programs 134,625,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Budget     New  budget     New  budget 
estimates   (obligational)    (obligatlonal) 


oinew 

authority 

authority 

(obligational) 

teoooi- 

recom- 

1978 

authority. 

meoded 

mended 

operating 

fiscal  year 

In  the 

In  the 

Conference 

level 

1974 

Houae  bill 

Senate  bill 

agreement 

Conference  agreement  compared  with — 


New  budget  Budget 

(obligational)  estimates 

authority,  of  new 

fiscal  year   (obligational) 

1973  authority. 

ena<ted  fiscal  year 

to  date  1974 


(«) 


(») 


(6) 


a) 


<8) 


(9) 


House 
bill 

(10) 


Senate 
biU 

(11) 


$200,000 


-$100,000  -$200,000 


300,000 


-100,000  -200,000 


24.274,000         28,425,000       $23,225,000       $23,322,000       $23,322,000 


-974,000 


-108,000         +$97,000  . 


,230,043.500       78i.W.0ae       827,536,000       830,082,000       787.090.000  -1,446,510,500 


+829,000    -39,845,000  -$42,992,000 


7Bi,aic,ooo     uSytrr.eoo     »u.in.ooo     sts.m.ooo     si&,m,ooo     -a,soo,ooo -tc.090,000 


80.480,000 
71,876,000 


lA  100, 000 

8,600,000 


472,000,000 
46,000,000 


89,289,000 
110,000,000 


15,000,000 
163,698,000 


89,289,000 
110,000,000 


20,000,000 
163,6»8,U00 


89.289.000 
110,000,000 


-1,3ST,(IU0        +8,800,000 
-9,(KX»      +88,124,000 


20,000,000  20,000,000 


15,000,000  -5,000,000      +15,000,000 -5,000*000 

163,698,000  -1,402,000     -308,302,000 

20,000,000 -36,000,000 


183,700,000 
20.800,000 


518,000,000 
21,355,000 


198,698,000 
21,355,000 


303,698,000 
21,355,000 


198,698,000          -8, 40%  000       819,802,000 
21,355,000  +555,000 


6,000*000 


315,917,000        6^1,720,000        419,342,000        424,842,000        419,842,060 


Vi.  528, 000 
12,r*2,000 


l.')2.302,000 
15, 000,  000 


86,739.000 
15,182,000 


365, 1170, 000 
15, 000. 000 


36.739.000 
lo,  182, 000 


160, 770, 000 
15.  000,  000 


38,739.000 

15, 182, 000 


160, 770, 000 
15,000,000 


36,739.000 
15, 182,  000 


160,770.000 
15,  UOO,  000 


-7,343,000     -272,378,000 -5,000,000 

+1,211,080 

+2,600,000 


+8,468,000    -205,200,000 


167,203,000 
14,907,000 


380,970,000       175,770,000       175,770,000       175,770.000 

15,578,000  1.1.  .578, 000  15,  .578, 000  15,578,000 


+8,468,000    -205,200,000 
+071,000 


230,319,000 

418,469,000 

213, 269, 000 

243,269,000 

213,269,000 

+  12,9,50,000 

6,  882, 000 
31546,000 

6.901. 000 
3, 763, 000 

8,901,000 
4,763,000 

8,901.000 
9, 763, 000 

8.901.000 
7,263,000 

-2,681.000 
-1,683,000 

-205,200,000 

+2,000,000 

+3,500,000      +2,500,000      -2,500,000 


44,427,000  87.000,000  65.322,000  85,822,000  75,322,000  -8,414,000      -11,678,000    +10,00a000    -10,000,000 

30,000,000          80,000,000  40.000,000  60,000,000  48,000,000  -12,000,000      +18,000,000      +8,000,000    -12,000,000 

74,427,000  117,000,000  105,322,000  145,322,000  128,322,000  -20,414,000        +6,822,000    +18,000,000    -22,000,000 

5,319,000  5,435,090  5,435,000  5,435,000  5,435,000          -1,089,000 

90,174,000  133,099,000  124,421,000  169,421,000  144,921,000  -2.5,867,000      +11,822,000     +30,500,000     -M,  .500, 000 

8,53'2.000  8,443,000  8,443,000  8,443,000  8,443,000                -89.000 

644,942,000  '1,281,731,000  795,475,000  845,475,000  815,975,000  -20,249,000     -465,756,000    +20,500,000    -29,500,000 

86,941,000  88.000,000  38,000,000  38,000,000  88,000,000 +1,059,000 , 

52,123,000  60,278,000  64,778,000  61,778,000  61,778,000        -13,776,000        +4,500,000 

34,827,000  38,^7,000  38,327,000  38,327,000  38,327,000         -3,386,000 

58,314,000 81,953,006  81,958,000  81,953,000        -52,67-2,000      +81,953,000 


imsi 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT  Of   HEW   BUDSn    (081 1 6AT I  DUAL)   AUTHORITY   FOR    1973   ANO  PUOCH   ESTIM«T?S   AND  AMOUNTS   RECOMMENDED 

IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1974— ContiniMd 


NcwbodfCt 

(obUcmtlonal) 

aothortty. 

teeal  TMT 

ltf7J 

Miactcd  to 

datp 

(2) 

1973 

opmlinc 
Irvfl 

(») 

Budiret 

esUmatra 

or  nrw 

(obUnatkMWI) 

autboilty. 

ft«c»l  y««r 

1U74 

(4) 

N«w  biMUrt 

^obHRsUonal) 

■utboiiiy 

racom- 

dmimImI 

In  thf 

Ilousr  bill 

(» 

H 

N«wbad«K 

(otiUotlonal) 

•utboiity 

rwom- 

nModnl 

In  the 

BcnMcbiU 

(6) 

Confer*  nc» 
■(nement 

(7) 

Conlerene*  acreement 

compATPd  with— 

A  pproprikt  ioniii^  i  ty 
(1) 

New  budcet 

(obllcaUoiial) 

aatbority. 

flacalycM 

1973 

enacted 

to  date 

(8) 

BodKPt 

estimates 

o(  new 

(obUitaUoiial) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

iy74 

(9) 

House 
bill 

(10) 

Senate 
biU 

(11) 

TITLE  II— DEPART- 

ME^fT  OF  HEALTH, 

EDrCATION,  AND 

WELFARE— Con. 

HiALTH  SnTICXS  AND 

Mental  HkaLth 
ADiii.vianiATioN— Con. 

HCALTB  SBmnccs 

PUANNIVO  AND 
OlTBLOf  MBWT—  Con. 


4.  Mwileai  taclHtw* 
eoastractlon 
(a)  Construction  (trants: 
(1)  HoMtatauid 
pabileh«altli 

$41,400,000  . 

20,800,000 

70,000,000  . 

15.000.000 
50.000.000  . 

$41,400,000 

30,800,000 

70,000,000 

15,000,000 
50,000,000 

$41,400,000 

20,800,000 

70,000,000 

15,000,000 
50,000,000 

$41,400,000  . 

30,800.000  . 

70,000,000  . 

15,000,000  . 
50,000,000  . 

+$41,400,000 

+20,8001000 

+70,000,000 

+  15,000,000 
+50,000,000 

(3)  twnfiiieaw 

(t)  OntpaUmt 

taeflttlea 

(4)  RehablHtatloo 

faciUUee        

$2,000,000  . 

(5)  Modernltallon 

Subtotal 

197.200.000 
2,500,000 

17.000.000  . 
1,272,000 

2,000^000  . 

197,200,000 

197,300^000 

197,200,000  . 

+197.200,000 

(b)  Interest  lubsidtai.... 

-$2,500,000 
-17,000,000 

(c)  Special  medical 

facilities       

<d)  Direct  operaUons 

1,17a,  000 

$2,476,000 

1,272,000 

$,272,000 

$,372,000. 

+796,000 

Subtotal 

a«.»72,000 
a.9M,000 

7.«n^ooo 

2,907,000 

2,476,000 
2,000,000 

200.472,000 
2.990,000 

300,472,000 
2,900,000 

300,673,000 
3.960,000  . 

-1«,  500, 000 

+197,906,000 
+900,000 

5.  Procram  direction 

Total 

«77.8S4,000 

155,887.000 

10*,  081, 000 

188,5201000 

$88,520,000 

$88,530,000 

-80,  $$4. 000 

+285.418,000 

■BALTS  SUTICM 
OSUTSBT 

1.  ComprebetislTe  health 
nrrlcea: 
(a)  Grants  to  States 

90^000.000 
116,200^000 

t»,m2,oaa 

90,000,000 
110,200,000 

21,750,000 
19,062,000 

90,000,000 
211,100,000 

21.750,000 
22,10,000 

90,000,000 
211.100,000 

2X750.000 
22.111.000 

90,000,000 
220,100,000 

25,000,000 
22,113,000 

90.000,000  . 
211,100,000 

A  000,  000 
22.111,000 

(b)  Protect  iranU 

(e)  MIfrant  health 

pants 

+94,900,000  . 

+  1,2501000 
+2.471,000  . 

+  1,250,000 

+$1,250,000  . 

(d)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal        

2.  Maternal  and  child 
health: 
(a)  Urants  to  States 

249,612,000 

125, 678, 000 
98,406,000 

21.917,000 
4.325.000 

243,612,000 

125.678.000 
88,034.000  . 

21,917,000 
4.135,000 

146,981,000 
217,951,000 

•46,961.000 
217,951,000 

357,313,000 

1 A  678, 000 
92,273.000 

33,917.000 
4.340.000 

$4$,  20.000 

125,678,000  . 
92,271,000 

21,917,000  . 
4,340,000 

+98,621,000 

+  1,250,000 

-92,273,000 
+92,271,000 

+  1,250^000 

-92.273.000 
+92,273,000 

-9, 000, 000 

(b)  Protect  grants 

(e)  Research  and  train- 
Ins 

-6,228,000 

-2,000,  OUO 

21.917,000 
4.340,000 

21,917,000 
4.140,000 

(d)  Direct  oparatlons 

+  15,000 

Subtotal 

250.416,000 

135,024.000 
2,066,000 

210.944,000 

104,615,000 
2,6C2.000 

244,208,000 

119.615.000 
2.610,000 

344,308,000 

119,615,000 
2.610,000 

246,208,000 

119,615.000 
2.610,000 

344,308,000 

119,615,000 
2,610,000 

-6,308,000 

-15,400.000 
+545,000 

-2,000,000 

3.  Family  planning 
serrkes: 
(a)  Orantsand 

(b)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal 

1*7.080. 000 
10,558,000 

106,647,000 
10,5.^,000 

122,225,000 

11,000,000 

1.000,000 

96,961.000 

5.600.000 

5.470.000 

-5.  419, 000 

122,225,000 

11,000,000 

$.000,000 

96.961.000 

5.602.000 

5.470.000 

-5.419.000 

122,225,000 

13,000,000 

3,000,000 

128.061.000 

5,602,000 

5.470,000 

-5,419,000 

122,225,000 

11,000,000 

1,000.000 

116.961.000 

5,602,000 

5,470,000 

-5,  419,  OOO 

-14.864.000 
+2,442,000 
+  1,000,000 

+  21.140.000 

-28.000 
-788.000 
-700,000 

4.  National  Health 

Serrlce  Corps  

+2,000,000 

+2.000.000  . 

5.  Natiooal  Haattb 
BwTloe  Schotarshlpa 

6.  Patient  care  and 

spadal  health  Msrices. 

7.  Reclonal  office,  central 

KtalT 

95,821,000 

5.610,000 

6.258.000 

-4,719.000 

96,821,000 

5,6iaooo 
6,aeaooo 

-4,719,000 

+  18,000,000 

+18,000,000 

-11,100,000 

Lttt:  TruMt  fund  lTan*/fr . 

Total 

7aa<a6.ooo 

70$,  571, 000 

812.0*),  000 

812,0t0,000 

875,180,000 

861,280.000 

+102,615.000 

+21,250,000 

+21,260,000 

-21, 100, 000 

nmirnTv  hvalth 

SSBTICCS 

1.  Diaeaae  eoatroL 
(a)  Infectious  diseases 
(1)  Research  trants 

2.215.000 
39.300.000 
38.661,000 

2,215,000  . 
34.850.000 
38.661,000 

1.215,000  . 
31.585,000 
36,667,000 

-2.215,000 
-7,715,000 
-1,994.000 

—1.215.000 

(2)  FTQ)«ct  grants 

11,000,000 
K667.000 

11.000,000 
36.667.000 

11,585,000 
16,667,000 

+585,000 
+2.000.000 

+58^000 

Subtotal 

(b)  Nutrittonai  and 

chronic  diseases. . . 
<c)  Laboratory  Im- 

80,176,000 
5,761,000 
9.  ISO.  000 

7^  726, 000 
4,291,000 
8,064,000 

66.667,000 

900,000 

7.802,000 

67,617,000 

900,000 

7,802,000 

69.467,000 

900,000 

8,002,000 

68,252,000 

900.000 
8,002,000 

-11,924.000 
-4,861,000 
-1,267.000 

+2.585.000 
+200.000 

+585,000 
+200,000.. 

-1,215,000 

Bubtotal 

0^  286, 000 

88,071,060 

74,459.000 

7^  450, 000 

78,459,000 

77,244.000 

-18,062,000 

+2,786,000 

+78\000 

-1,215,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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4U03; 


Conference  sfmement  compared  with- 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

'  authority, 

fiscal  year 

liCa 

enacted  to 

Approprlatioii/acUTlly  dale 

(1)  P) 

TITLE  II— DEPART- 

MF.NT  OF  HEALTH, 

EOrCATION,  AND 

WELFARE— Con. 

IlE.tl.TH  .SEBVirES  AND 

Mental  Health 
Administhatio.n— Con. 

PRETESTTVE  HEAI.TH 

SEKVicES  —continued 

2.  Community  environ- 

mental management: 

(a)  C.rants  $26,0f«,non 

(li)  Direct  operutioiiS...  5,229,000 

Subtotal 11,229,000 

3.  OcfUpatloniJ  health- 

(a)  Oranta 4,414,000 

(b)  Direct  operaUons...        21.128,000 

Subtotal 28,»42,000 

4.  Program  diret  tlon 4, 185, 000 

Total 159,752,000 

KATIONAt     ireAtTH     8T.V- 

TI8TIC8 io,3i->,oa) 

KEHREMENT  T\V  AND 
1IE0ICA1.  BKNEKITS  WOK 
rOMMIgSlONED  omrEES 
(Indeflnlte) 29,168,000^ 

BtntOtNOB  AND  rACaiTTCS.  19.  4S7. 000 

OTETrE  OF  THE  ADMIN- 

WTKATOB 13,712,000 

Total.  Health  Pcrviors 
and  Mental  Health 
Ailmiiii.strulion 2,313,103,000 

National  IxsTrnniM 
or  Health 

NATIONAL  CANCER   IN- 

8TITCTB      48.n,Si7,oon 

NATIONAL  HEABT  At>'0 

I.VNfi  INSTITUTE 290,728,000 

NATIONAL  INjrnTUTE  OF 

DENTAL  RK.SEABCH 45,797,000 

NATIONAL  INSTITTTK  OF 

ARTHRITIS.  METABOLISM, 

AND  IlHiE.STIVt  mSEASES.  1  j8,  062,  000 
NATIONAL  INSTnriTE  OF 

NEniOI/)r.irAL  DISE  ASfM 

AM)  .STROKE 121,1»4,000 

NATIONAL  INSmTTE  OF 

ALLERGT   AND  INFEr- 

nors  Di.tEASEs 107,640,000 

NATIONAL  IXMrmTE  OF 

GENERAL  MEDICAL 

SaENCES K."!,  2S1,  000 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 

CHaO  HEALTH   AND 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT..  1 S."!,  !>4fl.  OOO 
NATIONAL    ETE    INSTnTTE.  86,792,000 

NATIONAL  I.S.TnTVTE  OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

HEALTH   StlENUES 80,864,000 

BK8EARCH    RESOlRChS 136,7!tl,U00 

JOHN   E.    FCM-.AKTY 

INTERNATIONAL  CENTER.  4,666,000 

Total,  Re-searcli 
Iiuitllutes 1,721,841,000 

HEALTH  MANPOWEB 

1.  Health  professloiu 
support: 
(a)  Institutional  assist- 
ance: 

(1)  Capitation  granU.      165, 900, 000 

(2)  Start-up  and  con- 

version assistance.        1 1, 700, 000 

(3)  Financial  distress 

grants 15,00a000 

(4)  Special  projects ...       61,  OOOl  000 

Subtotal 2,s.5.  eon,  noo 

FootnotftB  a;  end    .f  t,abie 


Budget     New  budget     New  budget 
estimates  (obligational)   (obligational) 


1073 

operating 

lerel 

(3) 


of  new 

(oVilipatlonal) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

1974 

(*) 


authority 
recom- 
mended 
in  the 
House  bill 

(») 


authority 
recom- 
mended 
In  the 
Senate  bill 

(•) 


Conference 

agreement 

(7) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1973 

enacted 

to  date 

(8) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

aotbority, 

fiscal  year 

1974 

(9) 


Hou.se 
biU 

(10) 


Senate 
bill 

(H) 


$.'i.,V)n.ono 

5, 229,  UOO 


$10,600,000 
1,500,000 


$19. 600, 000 
1,SOO,000 


$2i..')On,ooo 

2, 300, 000 


$20.  .VK),  000 
2, 300, 000 


26,729,000  21,100,000  21,100,000  28,800,000  22,800,000 


2,902,000 
21, 779, 000 


2.  2.52, 000 
23, 318, 000 


2,282,000 
23,318,000 


2. 252, 000 
83,348.000 


2, 252, 000 
28, 348, 000 


24,681,000 
4,280,000 


■2.\  600, 000 
3,921,000 


2.5, 600, 000 
3,921,000 


3.\  600. 000 


30,600,000 
8,921,000 


148,770,000        125,080.000        127,080,000        141,780.000        134,565,000 


19,  lfr»,000         22.821.000         22.821.000         19.33.S.000         19.33.5,000 


-$.5,.V)0,000          +.1:900.000        $+900,000    — $1,000.«00 
-2.929,000  +800,000  +800,000 

-8,429,000        +1,700,000      +1.700,000      -1,000,000 

-2.162,000 

+3,920.000        +5,000,000      +5,UO0,00O      -5,000.000 

+1,7.S8,000       +5,000.000      +5,000,000      -fi>  000,800 
-4M.00O 

-21,187.000        +9.«(i.000        +7.486,000    -7,213,000 
-3.486,000      -3,186.000 


29,163,000         S4,108,noO         $4,108,000         $4,108,000         $4,100,000         +4.940,000 


12.SSa00O         12,000.000  9.500,000  9,500,000  9,500,000         -9.057,000        -2,SO0iO0O 


13,712,000         14,301,000         14,301,000  7,3(M,OO0         12,000,000         —1,712,000        -2,304,000      -2,304,000      •f4,606,000 


1,750,712,000    2,463,150,000    2.261.833,000    2. 359. 397.  OOO    2. 3ai.  278. 000        -37.82.5.000     -1.57.872.000    -(-41,445,000    -54.119,000 


427,284,000 

247,578.000 

40,465,000 

1 10.  218. 000 

105,  830,  000 

101,067,000 

161,614,000 


109, 866, 000 
33,842,000 


36,000,000 
99, 060, 000 

8,957,000 


800,000,000 
285,000,000 
38,152,000 

133,606,000 

101, 198, 000 

9S,  693, 000 

188,578,000 


106,679,000 
82,092,000 


2.5,263,000 
88,632,000 

8,  .588,060 


522, 388.  OOO 

281,  415, 000 

44, 131, 000 

155, 894, 000 

120, 073, 000 

112,744,000 

17.5,778,000 


125,254.000 
86,631,000 


28.879,000 
133,322,000 

4.767,000 


580,000,000 

820,000,000 

47,  000, 000 

103,  000, 000 

125, 000, 000 

114,000.000 

183,500,000 


116.254.000 
46.631.0UU 


28.879.000 
l»4,0(JO,U0U 

4.767,080 


8S1, 191, 500 

302,  915, 000 

45,  565,  500 

1,59,  417, 000 

125,  000, 000 

114,000,000 

176,778,000 


130,  '2.54, 000 
41,b31,UUU 


28,879,000 
133,472,000 

4,767,000 


+6o,  874, 500 

+12,187,000 

-231,500 

+1,365,000 

+566,000 

+6,360,000 

+  1,497,000 


+4,  305, 000 
+4,  839, 000 


-1.485,000 
-3,319,000 


+51, 191, 600 

+r,  915,  000 

+7,113,500 

+25, 839, 000 

+23, 802, 000 

+  13,307,000 

+38,205,000 


+23,  .575, 000 
+9,519,000 


+3.616,000 

+44,840,000 


+  28,808,500 

+21, 500, 000 

+  1,434,500 

+3, 553, 000 

+4, 927, 000  . 

+1,256,000 

+  1,000,000 


+5,000,000 
+5,000,008 


-28, 808,  ,500 

-17, 085, 000 

-1,434,500 

-1,  .553, 000 


-8,  722, 000 


—5,  Ono,  000 
—^  000,000 


+150,000  -628,008 


+101,000        +1,181,000 


1.486^731,000    1.SS1,77^000    L74L271,000    1,882,011,000    L813,900,0Q0       +92,059,000    +282,124,000    +72,629,000    -68,131,000 


62, 300, 000 

6^300,000 

9,  210,  000 
89,899.000 


152,  .500, 000 

6,000,000 

10,000i000 
34,000,000 


187, 277, 000 

6,000,000 

10,000^000 
53,000,000 


187, 277, 000 

6,000,000 

1^000,000 
55,000,000 


187,  277, 000 

6,000,000 

10,000,000 
53,500,000 


207,6001000        202,.500,000        256,277,000        258.277,000        256,777,000 


+21,877,000      +14,777,000 

-5,700,000 

-5,000,000 

-9,500,000      +19,600^000  +500,000      -1,500,000 

+1,177,000      +54,277,000         +5001000      -1,806,00 
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COMPAUATIVE    STATEMEMT   Of   NO*   BUOfiET    (OSIICATIOIUU   AUTHORITY   FOR   1973   AND   BUDGH   ESTIMATES   AND  AMOUNTS   RECOMMENDED 

IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1974 — ContiiMMd 


Nott 


A  ppropriatlon/acti  vity 
(1) 


•nUMrity, 
taeaX  ycmr 

1971 
enacted  to 

date 

(2) 


1973 

opermtins 

level 

(3) 


Biidcet 

(sumatee 

o(  new 

(obUcaUonal) 

authority, 

flscml  year 

1974 

(4) 


New  budcet     New  budget 
(obligational)    (obUgational) 


authority 

reeom- 

meodad 

in  the 

House  bill 

(») 


authority 

reooDQ' 

mended 

in  the 

Senate  bill 

(«) 


Conference 
agreement 

(7) 


Conference  agreement  compared  with — 

New  budget  Budget 

(obligational)  edtiniates 

authority,  of  new 

Ascal  year  (obligational) 

It/73  authority, 

enacted  liscal  year 

to  date  1<I74 


(8) 


(a) 


House 
biU 

00) 


Senate 
biU 


TITLE  n— DEPART- 

MKNT  OF  HBALTH. 

EDUCATION,  AND 

WELFARE — Con. 

National  Isgrnms 
Of  Hkalih— Coo. 

■KALTH   MAKfOWXB— con. 

Health  professions 
support — con. 
(b)  Student  assistance t 

(1)  Direct  loans 

(2)  Scholarships 

(S)  Loan  repayments. 


Subtotal 

(c)  Cooatructlan  assist- 


tKOOaooo       tM,000,000       MLM^MB 
17,Ma000  17,500^000  lO^M^MO 

nxoao 


t«o     tail.  000. 000      t3e,ooaooo 

\m  17,  .wo,  000  17.  SOD.  000 

1000  400.000  400,000 


+$400^000 


-f$7.S00,000    +S2,000,000. 


S3,soaooo      «a,soaLaao      4<,40o,ooo      51,900,000      53,900,000      53,900,000 


0)  Grants 

(2)  Interest  subsidies.. 


Subtotal   . 

(d)  Dental  health 

aetl  Titles 


100,000,000 
1.000^000 


1.00(^000 


i.oaa<m 


mc^Aoo     loaoocoQO     ioo,oco,ogo, 
i.ooei«oo        1,000,000        1,000,000 


+400,000     +7,500^000    -f2;ooo,oao 
-^100,000^009 ,. 


•trr>v*-f«MUj 


(e)  Bdncational  i 

ance 

iX>  Direct  operations 

Subtotal. - 

S.  Niu-siif  support: 

(a)  InsQtutional  assist- 

aooe: 

(1)  Capitation  grants . 

(2)  Start-up  assist- 

ance  

d)  Financial  distress 
grants 

(4)  Special  protects.... 

Subtotal 

(b)  Student  assistance: 

(1)  I>irw;t  loans 

(2)  Sebolarships 

(5)  Traineasliips 

(4)  Loan  repayments. 


BabtoUl 

(c)  CoostnKtlon  assist- 


101,000,000 
14,979.000 


19,954.000 
3,329,000 


1,000;  000 
13,0^0,000 


8,906,000 
3,339,000 


1.000,000 
1:2,991.000 


5,000,000 
3.313,000 


101.000,000        101,000,000        101,000,000 
14,979,000  14,979,000  14,979,000 


-f-100,000,000 
-1-1,988.000 


9,320.000 
3.313.000 


14,320,000 
3,313,000 


10,000,000 
3.313,000 


-9,954,000        -t-5,000,000          -{-<80,000     -$4,320,000 
-16,000 


448.382.000        287.404.000        271.204.000        438.788.000        445,788,000        430,980,000  -8,383.000     -|- 168, 76^  000      -^3,180,000       -5,820,000 


38,500,000 
2,000,000 

io.aoaooo 

22,000.000 


10.800.000 


33.800,000  38,500,000  36.150,000 


170.000  . 
II. 430.000 


15.000.000 


3,000,000 

20.000,000 


10,000,000 
22.600,000 


5,000,000 
20,000,000 


-2,350,000 

-2,000,000 

-5.000,000 
-2,600,000 


-(-36,150,000      -1-2,350,000      -2,350,000 


-(-5,000,000 
-1-5.000.000 


-5,000,000 
-2,600,000 


73,100,000  28,400,000  15,000,000  58,800,000  71.100,000  61,150,000         -11,950,000      -h4«,15O,000       -1-2,350,000       -9,950,000 


34.000,000  21,000,000  21,(00,000 

21,500,000  19.500.000  11,000.000 

U,90Q,000  15,900,000 

1.000,000 


24,000.000 

19.500.000 

11,500,000 

1,600,000 


24.000.000 

21.500,000 

15,900,000 

1,600,000 


24.000.000 

20.500.000 

13.700,000 

1.600.000 


-1,000,000 
-2.200.000 
+  1.600.000 


+3,000,000  . 

+9,500,000      +1,000,000 
+  13,700,000      +2,200,000 


-1,000,000 
-2,200,000 


61,400,000  56,400^000         31,600^000  56,600,000  63,000,000  50,800,000 


-1,600,000    +2e,20a000       -3,200^000        +3,200,000 


(1)  Grants 

(2)  Interest  subsidies. 


SnbtoU 

(d)  Educational  assist- 

ance  

(e)  Direct  operations... 


20,000.000 
1.000. 000 


1,000,000 


20,000,000 
1,000,000 


20.000,000 
1,000,000 


20,000,000 
1,000.000 


+20,000,000 


21.000,000 

9.720.000 
4.214.000 


5,665,000 
4.214.000 


1,000,000    21,000,000    21,000,000 


21,000,000 +2o,ooaooo 


Subtotal 

3.  PubHc  health  support: 

(a)  Institutional  asstst- 

ance    

(b)  Student  aasistanea.. 

(c)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal 

4.  Allied  health  support: 

(a)  Institutional  assist- 

ance  

(b)  Stadsnt  MSistsnce.. 
(e)  ■(kieatianal  Mstst- 


160, 4K  000 


12,000,000 
9,600,000 
1,031,000 


m.  679. 000 


8,770,000 
6, 170, 000 

ai,ooo 


3,348,000 
32,948,000 


7,«M,000  9,720,000  7,560,000 

4,119,000  4,119,000  4,119,000 


-2,UI,000        +7,509,000 -2,151,000 

-95,000  +771,000 


148,088,000        168.999,000        153.638,000        -15,796,000    +100^680,000      +5,550,000    -15,301.000 


12.000,000  12.000,000  12,000,000 

9,600,000  9,600,000  9,600,000 

631,000       631,000       631,000 


+12,000,000 

+9,600,000 

-400,000  +631.000 


(d)  Dtreet  operatkMiB. 

Subtotal 


23;  on,  000 


31,714,000 
3,001.000 

1.369,000 
2,543,000 


15, 371,000 


2Z,3B1,«00  22,3(1,000  22,231,000 


-400,000      +22,231,000 


15,745,000  . 
3,001.000  . 

1.350.000 
2,543,000 


31,745.000 
3. 750. 000 

1,350,000 
1.851,000 


31.745.000 
3.750,000 

1,350,000 
1,851,000 


31.745,000 
3,750,000 

1,359,000 
1,851,000 


+31,000      +31,745,000 
+650,000        +3,750,000 


+  1,350,000 
+1,851,000 


-602,000 


38,707,000    22,738,000 


38,706,000    38.705,000    38^706,000 


-2,000      +38,705,000 


C  Special  educational  pro- 
grams: 

(a)  Educational  Initia- 

tive awards 

(b)  Computer  technol- 

ogy and  educa- 
tkmal  assistance... 

(c)  Direct  operations 


Subtotal 

6l  Pfogram  direetloa  and 
maopower  analysis. . 


42,000,000  12,000,000  46,500,000  46,500,000  46.500,000  46,500,000  +4.500.000 


TMd. 


6,000.000  . 

3.000,000 

-2,732,000 

3.000.000 
A  732, 000 

3.000.000 
2,732,000 

-3,000,000 
-546 

+3,000.000  . 

3,298.000 

1,717.000 

•2.752,000 

51,298,000 

13.717,000 
8.798.000 

49,252,000 
8,776,000 

52,252,000 
8.776.000 

52,252,000 
4,000,000 

52,252,000 
4.000,000 

+954,000 
-7.150.000 

+3,000.000  . 
-4,776.000 

11.150.000 

-4,776.000  . 

741. 582, 000 

442,907.000 

382.180,000 

706.841.000 

731.916,000 

710.796,000 

-30,787.000 

+328.615.000 

+3.954,000 

—  21   121  000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

—  SENATE 

40037 

1 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1973 

enacted  to 

date 

(2) 

Budget     New  Ijudget     New  budget 

estimates    (obligational)    (obligational) 

of  new          authority          authority 

(obligational)               recom-              recom- 

1973        authority,            mended            mended 

operating         fiscal  year                in  the                in  the 

level                   1!I74        House  bill        Senate  bill 

(3)                       (4)                      (5)                      (6) 

Confi'iviico 
agreement 

(7) 

Conference  agreement  compared  with— 

Approiiriutioii/aclivity 
(1) 

New  budget              Budget 

(obligational)           estinuites 

authority,              of  new 

fiscal  year    (obligational) 

1973         authority. 

eiiueled         fiscal  year 

to  date                    1974 

(8)                        (9) 

House             Senate 
blU                  biU 

(10)                 (U) 

TITI.K  II— DEPART- 

»  1  I.-  V'  T     fW     U  C   A  1    T  I  1 

.MKNT  OK  HEALTH 

KIX'CATION,  AND 

WF.LFARE— Con. 

National  Institute.' 
or  Health  Con. 

HEALTH     MANl>OWER     Con. 
N\TIONAL  I.IIIRARV  OF 

MELinSE. r28^i»i.ooo 

nt  n.i>iNi,.H  AND  rArii.iTiEs  8.500,000 

opriiE  or  THE  DiHEtTOR       i2,r>ii<.nno 

JOtNTinr  AfTIVITIES 

OVERSEAS  (Special  for- 

ci^'iiciirreMey  pro;;raMi)  2.'i.Bl'i,  (!00 

PAYMENT  OF  SALES  IX- 
SVKFICIENnE.S  ANll  IN- 
TEREST 10.SSES  4,0OO,(X)O 

"'Tofar;  Niilion:il  Tn-' 

stilute  of  H(  ultli  .   .  7,.M-.',6IS.000 

EniCATKis  Division 

A.S.SISTANT  SEfRKTARV 
FOR  EWTATION 

Salaries  and  exijen.-'es 1, 513, (Kit) 

I'ostKecoiidary 
innovation -        10,000,(100 

Total.  Assistant 
Secretary  for 
Education -         11.643.00i( 

OmcE  or  EniCATioN 

ELEMESTARV  ANI> 
SEtONIlABY  EDUCATION 

1.  Aid  to  s«liool  districts: 
(a)  Educutioimlly 

depiived  chiUlien       l.Mi'.K  i  ,(<m 
(bl  Suppleiiieiiliiry 
services: 
(1)  State  plan 

l>ragranis 11.5,(*i,()0() 

(21  S|>eclal  programs 

Hiid  pioje<ts 26, 700. 000 

Subtoliil  171.3113,000 

Subtotal  .  l,'.ml.3',a(IO(l 

2.  Stii'iigllieiiiiig  State 

dopurtnieiitj  ol 
e<lucalioii 

(a)  ( leneiai  .support  1.1.  («)(l,  iKX) 

(b)  Coniprelieiisive 

planning  ami 

cvaUiation 10,000,000 

Subtotal 83,000,000 

3.  Ililliiiiiiiil  education        .         44. •.)R<I. Um 

4.  Follow  TlinMiu'h 67.700.000 

5.  E<i»i|><neiil  and  iiiiiior 

remodeling  60,aoaOOO 

Total  2,  ll«7,O43.000 

SrltOOL  ASWSTANt  E  IN  FEIl- 
ERAI.I.Y   ArrECTKI)  AREAS 

1.  Maintenance  and 

operations' 
(a)  Payments  to  local 

educational 

agencies    .     eo3,«(«,000 

0>)  Payments  to  othex 

Federal  agencies . .        41, 500, 000 

Subtotal -.      615,496,000 

2.  Construction 25,910.000 

Total 671.406,000 

Pootaotee  at  end  of  table. 


$io,  130, 000        $24, 994, 000 
8.000,000  8,000,000 


l>,'2.i6.000  12,000,000 


'.>.'>.  619, 000  1,912.000 

4.000,000  4.000.000 

2.0(M.3a3.000    1.964,862.000 


$2.5.871.000  $2.5,871.000  (23. 871, 000  -$2,617,000          +$877,000 

8.000.000  8.000.000  8.000.000              -500.000 

12,000,000  12,000,000  12,000,000      -618.000 

1,912.000  l,91?.00O  1,912.000                -23.707 


4.000,000  4.000,000  4.000,000 

2.:U9.895.000    2.(^5.730.000    2.  .576. 478. 000 


+33.830.000    +611.616.000  +376,583.000  -$8<.(.r>2,O0O 


1,M3.C00  1,852.00(1 

in.  000. 000       15.000.000 


1,722,(100  1,7/2,000  1.7-22,000 

in,o(K),ooo       10,000,000       10,000,000 


ll,M3.0flO  li;.h5-2.000  11,7-2-2.000  11.72-2,000  ll,7-2-2,000 


l,E>Mi,  IS5,C(I0    1,E«.1F5.(!00     1, 810,000.000    1.810.000,000    1,810,000,000 


l-2(i,3OC,00O        12",30t>,a)0 
20.086.000  20,087,000 


12tJ,30f.,U)0        I2i\30(i,000        126,306,000 
2a087,000  20,087,000  20,087,000 


146.39-2.000        14(1,3(13,000 
I.  731,  577,  out    1,731.578.000 


I46,3i)3,000        146,393,000        146,393,000 
I,'.l5a,3-.i3.000    1.956,393,000    1,956,393,000 


33,(KI0,000 33,aKI,000  40,000,000  36,500,000 


4,9fr«,000 


5.000.000 


6.00a  000 


5,000,000 


37.964,000 


38,00a000  46,000.000  41.500,000 


35. 08a  000  35, 000, 000 

57.7oaooo       4i,oaaooo 

2,000,000 .. 


46,  (100,  ono 

4i,ouaooo 


25,000,000 


55. 00a  000 
41,000,000 

4-2. 600, 000 


53.00a  000 
41,000.030 

30,000,000 


1,8)>1.32I,000    1,607,578,000    2.106.393.000    2,  I39.8il3.00U    2,  I2l.8i>3.0(l0 


+  l?.i.000  -130,000 

..   -5,000,000 

+179,000        -5,13aOO0 

__ +221,815,000 

-r.i,378,O10  

-5,623.000 - 

-■26.ooaooo 

-A0OO.0O0    +224.816.000 

-6,500,000      +36,500,000      +3.600,000      -3,500,000 
-s,ooaooo       +5,ooaooo 

-ii,6oaooo    +4i,<oaooo    +3.eoaooo    -3,600.000 

+8.06aO0O      +18.00a000      +8,00a000      -2,000,000 
-16,70aOOO  

-20.000,000      +30.000,000      +5.000,000    -12. 500;  000 

-65. 1.50. 000  +3M.315.000  +i6,5oaooo  -ia,ooaooo 


5(13.  OCS,  000    23-2, 000, 000 
41.500,000    41,500,000 


64<.l,SOO.00O 
41,600,000 


636,496,000 

i5,9iaaoo 


273.S0a000 
19, 000, 000 


fifli.ooaooo 

19, 000, 000 


573,300,000 

41,500,000 

614,80a000 

i9.ooaooo 


661,406.000      2e2.e0e.000      eiaooaooo      633.80a000 


54!i.5a).ooo      -Sd.jiS.oco  +317,500,000 -23,roaooo 

41,500.000  .- - - 

891.00a000        -54,495.000    +317,5oa000 -23,80a000 

w.ooaooo       -6.9iaooo 

eiaOOaOOO        -61.40B,000    +317,50a000 ..-28,800,000 


XUM 


inil.Ts 


CONCRl  >^IO\\I    KFrORH    ^FNATT 


December  6,  1973 


C-.  :•«»■»«*■  VI     ;•!:■«► 


yr  K£w  BU06CT  (oei  ^     A'     AUTHOsirr  fo«    ;      "•    buocet  estimates  and  amounts  recommended 


N«W  Clrv)(Pt 

"•■y. 

l«73 

enacted  to 

ApproprUtion/KtlTHr  dMc 

(1)  (2) 

TITLE  II— DEPART- 

MENT  OF  HEALTH, 

EDUCATION,  AND 

WELFARE— Con. 

Omn  o»  EDOCiTioN— 
Coo  tinned 

UtSBOCMCT  SCHOOL  AID 

1.  Special  projects; 

gg  MatntpoUtao  ana 

pn^eets.. -      $11,397,000 

(b)  Buinciial  education 

pi^ts 9.117,000 

(c}  E<tucatloaal  teteTi- 

rion 6,838,000 

(d)  Special  procrama 

and  projects 11,397.000 

M  Bvakiation 198,000 

flahtalal 41.038,000 

2.  mg^inpartkMifacinf' 

(a)  Flkil'pracTams 34,191,000 

(b)  Special  prosrams 

andprot«:ls 18,235,000 

(c)  Qeneral  nanls  to 

LEAS 134,486,000 

Subtotal 188.811,000 

».  Training  and  adyisory  „  .^  .^ 

ii'timi      21,700,000 

4.  EmenaiCT  school 

MMtancc  activities..  21.000.000 

Ta««L 210. 640.  CM  ~ 

XDCCAnoN  roB  th> 
aAMOKArrCD 

1.  State  »rant  program SO.00O.0O0 

2.  Speciid  target  programs:  

(a)  Deaf-bUnd  centers...        IS. 796, 000 

(b)  Early  childhood  ,.  ^  ^ 

proieets 16,384,000 

(c)  Specide  learning 

*isabiUtl«s 3.28O.00O 

(d)  Regional  rvsouree 

centers... 7,248.000 

Subtotal 42,642.000 

3.  lonoration  and  devel- 

iBwist 8,916,000 

4.  Tecnnology  and  com- 

mnnieaaoas: 

(a)  Media  sarrtaM  and 

captioned  Mms 13,000,000 

(b)  Raenutasa*  aad 

in[i>rin»tion 360, 600 

Subtotal    ia,S«0,000 

5.  Special  aducation  and 

„.,  ..   .^     Vfiiao-  4i,a6».60O 

Total 157,119,600 

orcvPATionai.,  voca- 

TKUiAL.        AMD       APCLT 
■BWAtlON 

1.  Qrants  to  SUtcs  lor  vo- 
cational education; 

(a)  Ba^  vocational  ed- 

ocation  programs: 

(1)  Annual  appropria-       ,^  .^  ,^ 

tion -.      436,682,000 

(2)  National  advisary 

councils 3)0,000 

Subtotal 427.012,000 

(b)  Programs    ior    stn- 

4ants  with  special 

needs 29,888,000 

(c)  Conaiimw  and 

hooiemaking  ed- 
ucation       a,ez.oeo 

(d)  Work.study 10^634.000 

(•)  Cooperative    educa- 
tion         19,600.000 

(()  State  advisory  coun- 

cDa 3,204.000 

Subtotal 898,460^000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Burff.'t 


(Of-..»AU^..-. 

1973        aothonty, 

oporsting         fiscal  year 

level  1974 


(S) 


(4) 


Xfc.  ... 

mended 

in  the 
House  btU 

(») 


Nr»  hodget 

.Kan;*tisaill) 

.   •^arlty 


in  the 
SenaUbiU 

(6) 


OonMrence 
agreement 

(7) 


Confeiaaos  agraament  compared  with — 


Nev  budget  Budget 

UilAM  it!'    hI)  ffintt** 

'  :  y,  o(  new 

-iSOL.  ;  ear   (obUgational) 

W73  authority, 

enacted  fiscal  yrar 

to  date  1974 


bill 


(8) 


(9) 


(») 


Senate 

biU 

(11) 


|Il.»7,60e        $12,447,000 -$11,397,000    -$12,447,000 

9,117.000  (Ltfit^OOO         18k66l^000         l«.96l,000         $9,968,000             -«-»U.0OO  

6,838,000  7,488,000           7,488L800           7.488,000           7,488,000             +630,000 

11.307,000  12,447.000          U447.00O          12,447.000          12,447,000          +1.050.000 

2,388,068  3,486.000            2,488.000            X488,000            2,488,000              +200.000  ., 


41.0aa^OOO  *t.808.a00  3%362,000  12,38%000  32.36^000  -8,667,000  -12,447,000 

34,191.000  J7.341.000  37.341,000  37,341.000  37,341,000  +3,150,000 

18,235,000  19.915.000  19.915.000  19.915.000  19.915.000  +1.880,000  

134,485,000  146,875,000  144,875,000  146,875,000  146,875.000  +12,380.000 


186,911,000        304,181,000        204,131,000        304.181,000        304,131,000        +17,230,000 

21.700,000  21.700,000  21.700.000  21,700,000  21.700.000 

21.000.000 -21.000.000 


2KI.640.000     3ra.640.ooo     3n.M.oao     2a8,m.ooo     2a8,m.ooo     -12.447.000 


-12.447,000 


37.900.000  37,800.000  M.OOO.OOO  60.000.000 

10,000.000  10.000.000  10.000.000  15,796.000 

12.000.000  12,000.000  12,000,000  12,000,000 

3.2SO.00O  3.2SO.000  3.2SO.0OO  6.000.000 

7.243,000  7,M3,000  7,343.000  7.343.660 


M.000.000 +12,600,000 

14,796,000  -1,000.000        +4.798.000     +$4,796,008     -$1,088,000 

12,000.006  -4,364,080 

3.280.000 -1,780,000 

7.243,680 


32, 488, 000 
9,916,000 

13,000,000 


32,496,000 
9,916,000 

13,000,000 
908^000 


«2, 498, 000 
9,916,000 

13,000,000 
888,600 


40.088.000 
•.196,000 

13.000,000 
9681600 


37.388,600 
9,916,000 

13,000^000 


-5.364.000      +4,796,000      -H,796,00«       -2,780.000 


13,300,000 
SI. 610b 000 


13,500,000 
n.700,000 


13.50(;000 
17,701^000 


13,300,000 
45,615,000 


13,500.000 
41,700^000 


+438,068       +4,660^000      +4,000,000      -3,915,000 


131,018,000        m.UI8;000        14a,a88b000        ia8i68H,600        Uai,4»i600         -4.816,000      -21,286,000      +8,T96,86e      -6,666.008 


376,682,000 
33^000 


370,082,000 
3)0b<>00 


426,682,000 
330^000 


460,000,000 
330,000 


426,682,000 
3301000 


+60, 000, 000 -23,31*000 


377.012,000        877,012.000 


427.0!^000        4«0;S80.000        427,012,000... +60,000,000 ; -a>,«18.600 


20,000.000 

0,626,000 
6.000.000 

19.800.000 

2,680.000 


t.ooaooo 

19,500,000 
2,600,000 


6,606^000 
19,800,000 
3,204,000 


«i,oiiti.(ni. 

IOlS9l,«M 

19.6001 000 
3,204,000 


II  *,  .»ln 
r*.  MHi.  uuu 
3.204,000 


«-*,800 


-a,  Jiti,«wt 


1  7    (««X  U»l 
+  i.  A.    ilUO 


4  7,000,000     -7,374,  OnO 

•  :,  aev'.ooo    -2, 262,000 


+814,800 3 


460b8Z7,OaO        460^827,000        801,341.000        643,668,000        610^608,000        -17.867,000      +89,776,000      +9,262,000  -82.956.000 
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A  pproprial  ion/activity 
0) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

Idas 

enacted  to 

date 


Budget     New  budget     New  budget 
eslimates   (obtigational)    (obllgational) 


1973 

operating 

level 

(8) 


of  new 

(obllgational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1974 

(4) 


authority 
recom- 
mended 
In  the 
House  bill 

(5) 


authority 
recom- 
mended 
in  the 
Senate  bill 

(«) 


Conference  agreement  compared  with— 

New  budget  Budget 

(obligational)  estimates 

authority,  of  new 

fisi'al  year  (obligational) 


ConfereiKp 
agreement 

(7) 


1»73 
pnacled 
to  date 

(8) 


authority. 

fiscal  year 

1974 

(9) 


House 
biU 

(10) 


Senate 
biU 

(11) 


TITLE  II— DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE — Con. 

OrncK  o»  EDUCAnoN— 
Continued 

OrCUPATIONAL,  VOCA- 
TIONAL.       AND       ADCLT 

gpucATiON— con. 

2.  Vocational  research: 

(a)  Innovation.. 

(b)  Curriculum    devel- 

opment  

(c)  Research— (Irants 

to  States 


$16,  (Ml.  000 

6.noaaoo 
i8.ooaooo 


$16.00a000 

4.ooaooo 

18.000^000 


$16,000,000 

4.ooaooo 

18.000.000 


$16,000,000        $16,000,000        $16,000,000 
4,000.000  4.000,000  4,000.000 

18.000.000  18.000.000  18.000,000 


-$2,000,000 


Subtotal 

Career  education 

Adult  education: 

(a)  Grants  to  States. 

(b)  Special  protects... 

(c)  Teacher  training. 


Subtotal. 
Total 


38,000^000 


4aooaooo 

14,000.000 

-.'i.  000. 000 
7.000.000 
3.000,000 

85,000,000         61.300,000         61,300,000         61,300,000 


.M.  300, 000 
7.000.000 
3,000,000 


38,000,000 
14.000.000 

51.300.000 
7.000.000 
3,000,000 


38,00a000  38.000,OCO  38.000.000 


51,300,000  60.000.000  56.300.000 

7.000.000  7.000.000  7,000,000 

3.000,000  3,000,000  3,000,000 


-2.000.000 - 

-14,000,000  -$14.000,000 

-18,700,000        +5,000,000    +$5,000,000     -$3,700,000 


70,000,000  66,300,000 


-18,700,000        +.1,000,000      +5,000.000      -3,700,000 


667,400,000        .■»0,1Z7.000        .W.  137, 000        eOO,GU.OOO        651,558,000        614,903,000        -52,557,000      +30.776.000    +14.362,000     -36,655,000 


BIOHEB  EDl'CATION 

1.  Student  assistance: 
(a)  Grants  and  work- 
study: 
(1)  Basic  opportunity 

grants.-  

(3)  Supplemental 
opportunity 
grants . 

(3)  State  student  in- 

centive grants... 

(4)  Work-study 


l.'J.  KlO.OOO 
210, 300, 000 


122,100,000        9i!».000,000        440,500.000        600,000.000        800,000,000      +377.  <i00. 000     -150.000.000    +»■',  500, 000  -100.000.000 
210.300.000 210,300,000        210,300.000       210,300,000 


270,000,000 


-. 30,000,000  20,000,000        +20,000,000      +20,000.000    +20.000.000     -10.000,000 

270,200,000        280,000,000        270,200,000        270,200.000        270,200,000 +J0.'200.000 


PubloUl.    

(b)  Cooperative  educa- 

Uon.... 

(c)  Subsidized  insured 

loans: 

(1)  Interest  on  in- 

sured loans 

(2)  Reserve  fund 

advanoes 


602.600.000        602.600.000    1.209.000.000        '.Cl.OOO.OOO    1, 110. 500.000    1.000,800.000      +3SI7, 900, 000     -308,800,000    +79,600,000  -110,000.009 
10,760,000  10,750,000  10,750,000  10,750,000  10,780.000  10,750,000 


215,000,000        245,000,000        310,000,000        310.000.000        310.000,000        310,000,000        +65,000,000 


Subtotal .  - . 
(d)  Direct  loans: 

(1)  Federal  capital 

contribu- 
tions  

(2)  Loans  to 

institution... 
(8)  Teacher  cancel- 
lations   


246,000,000        245,000,000        310,000,000        310,000,000        310,000,000        310,000,000        +65,000.000 


548.400,000 

8,970,000 

10,000,000 


518,400,000 2S6,000,000        288.000.000        286.000.000       -262.100.000     +286.000.000 

S.CTO.OOO  2,000,000  2.000.000  2.000,000  -1.970,000        +2.000,000 

10.000.000  6.000.000  8.000.000  8.000.000  5,0'»,000  


Subtotal 862.370.000        662.370.000 


6.000.000        210,000,000        293,000,000        293.000.000      -201,370.000    +288.000,000 


SubtoUil 

2.  Special  programs  for  tlie 

disadvantaged: 

(a)  Talfiit  searrh . . 

(b)  Pix-oial  servii'CJi  in 

colli"gr 

(c)  Upward  IxHind 

Subtotal 

3.  Institutional  assistance 

(a)  Strengthening  de- 

veloping Institu- 
tions  

(b)  Construction: 

(1)  Sul>sidited  loans.. 

(2)  Grants 


.  1.420,7>0.000     1.420.720,000     1.634.780.000    1.834.780.000     1.724.250.000    1,614.614,000      +193,280.000      +79.500.000    +79,500,000  -110,000.000 


6.000.000 

23.000.000 
38,88I,0Wl 


6,000,000 


6,000,000 


6.000.000 


6.000.000 


6.000.000 


23.000,000          26,000.000          36.000,000          28.000.000          26,000.000          +3.000,000 
3K.S31.00O         38.331.000         38,331,000         38.331,000         38,331,000 


67,331.000  67.331.000  70,331.000  70,331.000  70.331,000  70,331,000  +3,000.000 

87,492,000  87,492,000  99,992.000  99,992,000  99,992,000  99.992.000        +12,500,000  , 

14,069,000  14,069,000  31,425,000  31,425,000  31,425,000  31,42.%000        +17,356,000. 


Subtotal 14,060,000 

(c)  Language  training 

and  urea  studies. . .        13, 860, 000 

(d)  University  <«m- 

muiiity  services. . .        l.i, 000, 000 

(e)  Aid  to  land-grant 

colleges: 

(1)  Annual  appropri- 

ation         10.000,000 

(2)  Lump  sum  pay- 

ment—Virgin Is. 

and  Guam 6,000,000 


14,069,000         31,425,000         81,425,000         31,425,000         31.425,000      +17.856.000 

2,360,000           1.360.000         12.360.000         13.860.000         18,360,000             -500,000      +12,000,000      +1,000,000 
l.S000,000 15,000,000  1.1,000,000  1.5,000.000 


-500.000 


10.000,000 
6,000,000 


10,000,000  10.000,000  10,000,000 


-6,000,000 


Subtotal 16.000,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


16,000.000 


10,000,000    10,000,000    10,000,000    -6,000,000 


41X110 
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v;0««'*ifiA(,vl    y.^•.l»lH^    J»    XlI,    BUDfiH    (OBLIGATIONAU   AinHORITY   F0«    1973  AMD   BUDGET  ESTIMATES   AND   AMOUNTS   RECOMMENDED 

IN  THE  BlU  FOB  1974— CsatiBMd 


']e«bu4K«t 

•Wi«aUonal) 

authority. 

ttocalyear 

1«!78 

enacted  to 

date 

(2) 

Budgat     New  bnddPt 

oinrm          authority 

(obU|ratt«Dal)               Meom- 

1973        authority.            roended 

operattTiK         ftscal  jrmr               in  the 

level                   1974         House  bill 

(3)                      (4)                      (5) 

New  bodtEet 

ibttgational) 

authorHy 

noom- 

mraded 

in  the 

Senate  biU 

(«) 

- 

< 

A  ppropri»tion/»cU  vity 
0) 

agreement 
(7) 

New  budget             Budget 

(•Mtcatkmal)          (sttnatca 

■■thority,               of  new 

fiscal  year   (oblitational) 

1973         authority, 

enarUd         fiscal  year 

to  date                   1974 

(8)                       (9) 

UOUM 
biU 

06) 

Senate 
bill 

(U) 

TITLE  H— DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH, 
EDl'CATION.  AND 
WELFARE— Coo. 

OmCB  OT  EDtJCATlON— 

Continued 

■mat*  BsucATiON—con. 

U)   SUU  (wat  sKondary 
education  com- 

$3,000,000 
25,000,000 

$3,000,000 

$3,000,000 

$3,000,000 

25,000,000 

198,777,000 

5,808,000 
750,000 

fQo,oao 

K 000, 000 

SO. goo.  000 

$3,000,000  . 
25.000,000  . 

-•1,606,(00 

•tructioo 

Subtotal 

V.  ^\  ...■■■ 

-25,000,000 

174,421.000 

»,  000.000 

102,921,000 
20,000.000 

135,777.000 

8,808.000 
790,000 
800.000 

234,277.000 

»,  888. 000 
780,000 

7,066.000 

W7,  777,000 

6,806,000 
790,800 

8«>,6eo  . 

7.066,000 

-)-$23.  35«,  000 

-M,IM,000  . 
+7««,000  . 

+162,006,000 

+$1,000,000 

-2(,  500,006 

(c     \  i«i  ;     Klirn.l^r 

MO,  (NO 

MO.  000 

>,i.<*^ftJI««         

Subtotal 

20,500.000 

20.800.000 

7,080.000 

7.080,000 

-18,444,003  . 

Total 

1.682.972.000 

1, 871,472. 000 

1.747.914.000 

1,806,914.000 

2.026.914.000 

1,889,414,000 
49,209,000 

+206,442,000 

-20,291,000 
-18,000.000 

+  141,500,000 
+49,209,000  . 

+80,M6^60e_- 

'-g;M6,'«6~I 

-168.660,608 

LUKABT   BESOUBCIS 

1.  PubUc  libraries: 
(a)8erTicM 

09,500,000 
16,000.000  . 

32.730,000  . 

49,200,000 
9,iW,0UB  . 

49.209,000 

12. 500. 000 
3, 572. 000 

1.788,000 

*2  7sai,«o  . 

12.  500. 000  . 
3,572,000  . 

l.W»,MO  . 

M,w»,oao 

90,000,000 

10,800,000 
3.000,000 

i,Mo.oao 

49. 209,  OOO 
100,000,000 

10,800.000 
3,000,000 

1,600,000 

49.200,000 
98,000,000 

10,800,080 
3,000,000 

1,200.000 

-36,291,000 

-5,000,000 

-2, 000, 000 
-672,000 

-286,000 

+  49,206.000 

+86,808,000 

+  16.806,000  . 
-3,000,000 

+  1,800,000 

-8.806.060  . 

+  5.006,000 

a,  IVik—    .i  -miy  ••■ 

-S,  000, 'AM 

•^■''\'-^'          

a.  CpIW  i^'«ry  "^ 

(a -Tt-   ■'*»'y 

(1        .      L         iraining... 
(c)  Library  Oemonstrar 
tiMK 

17.857.000 
12.500.000 

17.887,000  . 

18,000.000 

i2.soo.aoo 

15,000.000 
12.500.000 

15.000.000 
12.500.000  . 

-2,867,000 

+  16,000,000  . 
+12,806.866 

8«ibt*tal 

\it,.\ix\  ><^:!pm«ut 

214.857.000 

140,587,000  . 

178.206.000 

176.709.000 

171.700.000 

-43.148.000 

+171,706,000 

-4,500,0(6 

— 

-6, 66a  600 

BMITATIOHAL 

DCVEU>rUENT 

1   Edui-atJonal  profe«sioii» 

«,soa^aae 

• 

37.500,000 

S7.SOO.000 

37.800,000 

37.506,000 

17,500,800  . 

<     Hiit'T  i»i            

J      K            «1 

«i.vooo . 

-2,965.080 
-2. 968, 008 

tahUUl 

(li-   F'.,  — r--  l-^-    1"<1 

5.910.000 

UI36.000 

23.572.000 

13.841.000 

4.112.000 

5.930,000  . 

12,05,000 
23. 572.000 
13.841,000 
4.112.000 

9.522.000 
21,353,000 

12,135,000 

23,572,000 

13.841,000 

4,112,000 

12.135.000 

23,572,000 

8,841,000 

4,112,000 

12,135,680  . 

23,572,000 
8,841,000 
4,112,000 

-2,985.000 

+2,«U,600 
+2,21»,600 

+8.841,000 
+4,112,000 

(i;  '"--i      '<     

U--  -                  

a)  C»l«tonc»l  pro- 
grama 

-5,000,000 

-5,006,600 

0>  1  rKV-nr'v'-i«t« 

-1,600,000 

•<1»  *j      . 

(»1  Vo<»i-...,...   .  ...ation- 

(f)  N«-ir  ra»wr»  m  *«»«i- 

S4  rteo  |»t 
U.  •>-'-.    " 

500.000 

5.828.000 
Z  172.  OSS 

84.  •Mi  000 
11,8(0,000 

500,000 

5,828.000 
2. 173.  008 

*•.•».  HO 

u,Ma,«« 

6,90o,oae 

300,000 

it.Mi,«n 

300.000 

3,000,000 
».*••,  MO 

48,180.000 
11,860,000 

300,000 

-6. 000. 000 

-308.800 

-5,828,000 
-72,000 

+  17,785,000 
+  11.860.600 

+  900,600 

_.S   Hill   (■<* 



cauuu. 
(g)  Higher  education; 

.   i<«'  'TH 

-1.660.000 

(1)  IiwtltutM_^ 

2,100,000 

Sobtatal 

8.000.000 

ir"  '•<•  ""■ 
tab.e. 

8.000,000 

2,100,000 

2,100,000 

5,100,000 

2,100,000 

-5,900,000 

-1,068.000 

Subtotal 
Pcx)tno**«  *t  end  oj 

.-  .■»•  ■•»> 

»,«.s  ,»», 

.fcJI.     445*".     VC 

100,420,000 

100,420,060 

-18,090,000 

+2<>,M8,O0O 

—46,686 

-S.000,00> 
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40041 


Appropriotion/activlty 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

Qscal  vpar 

1!>73 

enactpd  lo 

date 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obliRational) 

1973        authority, 

operating        fiscal  vpar 

level  I'.i'l 


New  budget     New  budget 

(obligational)    (obligational) 

authority  authority 


(3) 


(4) 


recom- 
mended 
in  the 
nouse  bill 

(8) 


reeom- 

meiuled 

in  the 

Senate  btU 

(8) 


Conference 
agreement 

(7) 


Conference  agreement  compared  with— 

New  budget  Budget 

(obligational)  estimates 

authority,  of  new 

fiscal  year  (ot>ligatioaal> 

l;i73  authority. 


enacted 
to  date 

(8) 


fisc.al  year 
1974 


ITonse 

biU 

(10) 


Senate 
bill 

(11) 


TITLE  II— DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE— Con. 

OrncE  or  EorrATioN  - 
Continued 

EDITATIOSAI. 
DEVELOPMENT -con. 

National  priority  pro- 
2.    grams: 
(a)  Educational  technol- 
ogy demonstrations: 

(1)  Educational  broad- 

ca-itting  facilities.. 

(2)  Sesame  Street- 
Electric  Company- 


Pubtolal 

(b)  Drug  abuse  educa- 

tion  

(c)  Right  to  Read 

(d)  Envirnnmeiital edu- 

cation  

(e)  Nutrition  and  health. 

(f)  Dropout  prevention.. 

(g)  Ethnic  heritage 

studies 


$13,000,000        $13,000,000        $13,000,000        $13,000,000       $20,000,000       $16,500,000        +$3,i00,000      +$3,300,000    +$3,500,000    -$3,500,000 
7,000,000  6.000.000  8.000.000  3,000.000  5.000.000  3,000.000  -1,000.000     -2,000,000 


20,000,000         19,000,000         16,000,000         16,000,000         25,000,000         19,500,000 


12,400,000 
12, 000, 000 

4,000,000 

2,500,000 

111,000,000 


12, 400,  noo 

12, 000, 000 

3,180,000 
2,000,000  . 
8,500,000 


3,000,000 
12,000,000 


4,000,000 


12,100,000 
12, 000, 000 

4,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 


3.000,000 
12,000,000 

2,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 

5,000,000 


6,000,000 

12,000,000  , 

2.000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 


-500,000        +3,500,000      +3,  .500, 000      -5.50^000 
-6,400,000        +3,000,000      -6,400,000      +3,000,000 


-2,000,000 

-500,0110 

-6,000,000 


+2.000.000      -2.000,000 
+2,000,000  ..     


2,500,000  +2,500,000        +2,  ,500, 000      +2,500,000      -2,  .500,  OOO 


Subtotal 

3.  Data  systems  improve- 
ment: 
(a)  Educational 
statistics: 

(1)  Surveys  and 

special  studies.. 

(2)  Common  core  of 

data 


60,900,000  57,080,000  3.5,00(1.000  50.100,000  .53,000,000  48,000,000        -12,!i00,n00      +13,000,000      -2,100,000      -5,000,000 


6,  '.mo,  (KIO 


I,  250, 000 


7,  100,000 
500,000 


4,  -280, 000 


4,  250, 000 


4,250,000         -2,650,000 


-3, 150, 000 
-500,000 


Subtotal... 
(b)  National  achieve- 
ment study 


Subtotal. 
Total 


6,900,000  4,250,000  7,900,000  4,280k000  4,280,000  4,250,000  -2,650,000        -3,650,000.... 

7,000,000  6,000,000  7,000,000  6,000,000  3,000,000  4.^1,000  -2,600,000        -2.600.000      -1,500,000      +1,800,000 


13,900,000  10,280,000  14,900,000  10,280,000 


7,  250, 000 


8,750,000  -5,150,000        -6,150,000      -1,500,000      +1,500,000 


193,260,000     J85,780,0fl0        120,376,000 161,lia000        1(3,670,000 167,170i00O        -36,080,000      +36,795,000      -3^940^000      -6,800,000 


EbrCATIONAl      ACTTVITIE« 
OVER.tEA.'i  (SPECIAT. 
rOBEION  CVRBENCr 

rBOo&ui).. 


3,000,000 


3,ooaooo 


3.000.000 


2,000.000  LOOaOOO  1.000.000         -2.000.000        -2.000,000      -1,000,000,. 


8TrT>EVT  LOAN  INSl'KAN'CE 

m<n 

HTOHER  EDVCATION 

FACILITIES  LOA.V  AND 

IN8UB.4NCK  EVND 

1.  Participation  sales 
iusumcieiiviai) 


46,640,000         4^640^000         67,883,000         67,883,000         87,883,000         87,883.000       +-11.213.000...: 


SAIjiRICa  AND  EXPENSES 

1.  Program 

admliiist  ration 

2.  riaiuilng  and 

evaluation 

3.  General  program 

disseniiuation  

4.  Advisory  committees... 
6.  Indian  education 

Total 

Subtotal,  Offlw  of 
Education 


2,i>21,000 


78, 812, 000 

10,4.55,000 

7.50, 000 
524, 000 


2,921.000 

78,  612, 000 

10,  45,5, 000 

7.50,000 
624,000 


2,!MH,000 

76, 3(iC,  000 

10,  205, 000 

7.50, 000 
797,000 


2,948,000 


2,948,000 


2,!>4&<IOO 


+27,  UO 


76,366,000          79,166,000          79,166,000              +524,Ufl            -200,000          -'200,000 
5,205,000  5,205.000  5,205,000  -5,250,000        -.'1,000,000 


7.50,000 
797,000 


KM,  000 
1,852,000 


-750,000  -7.50.000  -7.50,000 

524.000 -2Tat00O  -273,000....   

1,852,000  +1,852,000        +1,852,000      +1,842,000. 


8asn,aoo 

R,  187, 868, 000 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  Of 
EltUCATION 


901371,000 
5,60R,2»t,000 

i4%cn,ooo     i4%«n,ooo 


88,118,000 ^83,118,000 86^47^000 86,747,000         -3,624,000        -1,ri,000      +S.«2»,000 

5,086,192,000    6,010,018,000    6,357,384,000    6,124,261,006        -63.604.000 +1.098,072,000 +114,246,000  -aHUIllOOO 


18:;M7.000       142,671,000        78,000,000        75,000,000       -67,671,000      -87,871.000    -«rr,e71,000  ... 


Total,  Educ«tloa 
Division 


6,842.062,000    5.762,496.800    5.265,241.000    6,164.411.000    6.414.106.000    6.210.986.000      -131,006,000    +945.715.000    +46.575.000-233.120.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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December  6,  1973 


COHPAJWTIVE    STATIMENT   Of   NEW    BUUGtT     oeHGATDmi.    «uthubmt    kjx    ;?    !    »nj   BUDGET   ESTIMATES   AMD  AMOUNTS   RECOMMENDED 

IN  THE  BILL  FOO  1974 — ContiniMd 


Newbodfet 

tobtlcstlonal) 

■athority, 

BKalyev 

1973 

enacted  to 

date 

(J) 

1978 

operaiin* 

ICTCl 

(3) 

Budcrt 

wtinial«e 

of  nrw 

(obH«atk>nal) 

authority. 

ftacal  ymr 

1974 

W 

Nrw  budfet 

(obUgatlonal) 

authority 

meodcd 

lnth« 

Houn  bill 

(») 

New  budret 

(obUgational) 

authority 

reoom- 

nMnded 

in  the 

Senate  bill 

(«) 

Conference 
aerrement 

(7) 

Conierenc*  acreement 

compared  with— 

0) 

New  bodcet 

(obUgational) 

authority, 

Asral  year 

enacted 
to  date 

(8) 

Budfet 

estimates 

of  new 

(obliKational) 

authority, 

itoeal  yMr 

1«74 

(9) 

House 
bill 

(10) 

Senate 
bill 

(H) 

TITLE  H— DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH. 
KDITATION.  AND 
WELFARE— Con. 

SonAL  AND   RCHABIU- 
TATIOS    SKSTICK 

oaANTS  TO  STATES  TOM 
rUBUC  ASBBTA.SCB 

1.  Maintenance  mistanoe.   f«.488.iXie.00O  te.  4m. OOS,  000  U,  528. &4A, 000  t."). 528.  S4«, 000  «5. 4M,  777, 000  ».V  4M,  777. 000  -tl. 001. 229,000    -t41.7«B,000  -tU, 709,000 

i  MedloU  assistance 4, 727, 449, 000    4. 727. 449.  OOO    5.271.862.000    ,5.271.882.000    5.271.862,000    5.271.862.000      +544.213.000 

t    Bodal  services         2.«M.«3,000    2,854.912,000     2,000.000.000    2.000.000.000    2.000.000.000    i000.00a000      -flM.9K.000  

4.  State  and  local  trainln«.        42,181,000  42,18S,00O  44.640.000  44.640.000  44.a4<lk000  44.640,000  +2,457,000 

5.  ChiM  welfare  serviees. .        46.000^000         4^000.000         4a.00a000         46,000.000         ei.OOOiOOO         50,600,000         +4,000.000        +4.000^000      +4.000,000-111.000,000 

Total U. 958, 770, 000  13.«a«,77tH00O  12,801, OW, 000  12,1. OW. 000  a804.g»,000  12.85>.g».000  -1.106,491.000      -17,768.000    -»7,70»,000     -11.000,000 

woBK  iNOxnm 


1.  Tralnin* 185.198.000 


X  Child  ( 

To«al 

•OOAL    AND    BBBABILrTA- 

TioN  scmTiria 

1.   RehablUUUon  serrlcM 
and  taciUtte*: 

(a)  Baric  State  gnnta.  . 

(b)  Serrioe  pro|ecU: 

(1)  Kxpanrion  grants  . 

(2)  Projeettwith 

Industry 

(S)  New  career 

opportunities 

(4)  RehafaiUtalion 

faciUty  Improve- 
ment (rants  . 


Subtotal 

2.  Grants  br  the  derelop- 
mentally  disabled: 
(u)  Stata  (rants 


US.  106^000 


204.200.000 
88,7»,a00 


129.534.000 
204.90(^000 


2S8.991.000 
90.443,000 


240.  00^000 

ioa44a.ooo 


340.000.000 
100.443.000 


+36.800,000       -89,534.000     -53,991.000  . 
+  13.728.000     -104,457.000    +10,00a00O 


3«B.48«.000        2(a930.000        S34.4K000        IB4.4S4.000        340^443.000        340.443,000        +4»,S38,000    -190,991.000     -43,9»1,000 


(t8o,ooaooo) 

(8^7^6,000) 
(1,000,000) 
(2.000,000) 


(HOC  000. 000) 
(36.786,000) 

(i.ooaooo) 


(oiaooaooo) 

(3^00^000) 
(1.000,000) 


avKKmix ) 

01.000.000)     (u.ooaooo)     (9.000,000) 


(») 

C) 
C) 

P) 

P) 


C) 

« 

o 

0) 

(') 


0) 

0) 

« 


(b)  Sarrlcc  prolects. 

ersty  afflUated 


(t)  UnlTi 

tadUUes 


21.715.000 
9.600.000 

4.280.000 


21.716.000 
9.600.000 

4.26^000 


21.718.000 
6,000,000 

4.310^000 


P) 


32,  MM,  000 
6,000,000 

4,260.000 


(') 


32.600.000 
6,000,000 

4,280^000 


o 


32,60a000 
6^000,000 

4.260,000 


+la78^ooo 

-3,600,000 


+10.786,000 


Subtotal 

3.  Special  procrams  ior 
tbeaelnci: 

(a)  Planning  and 

operations 

(b)  Aieawtde  projects. 
(e)  (immunity  pro- 

(rams 

(d)  Nntrltiooal  pro- 
(rams 


36.466.000  38.46^000  31.966.000  42.780,000  42,780,000  42,780,000  +7.286.000      +10,786,000 


12,000,000 
1^000^000 

68,000,000 

99.600.000 


12,000,000 
18^000^000 

83,0001000 

99.600,000 


12,000,000 

l^ooaooo 

68.000.000 
99.600.000 


12.000.000 
16.000.000 

68,000.000 

99.600.000 


1%  000. 000 
16.000.000 

68,000,000 

110.000.000 


12.000.000 
l^  000, 000 

68,000,000 

104,800.000 


+6.200,000        +6,200,000      +6,200.000      -6,200,000 


Subtotal 

Y'outh  deyelopment 
and  delinquency 
prevention 


196,«0a000 
It^  000^  OOO 


196,600,000 
10.000.000 


19^60O.00O 
10.000,000 


196.600.000 
10.000.000 


206,000.000 
10.000.000 


200.80a  000 
10.000.000 


+5.200.000        +6,200,000      +6, 3001  OOO       -6,300,000 


L   Reaeareh: 

(a)  Research  and 

demonstra- 
tions  

(b)  InoonM  mainte- 

nance protects. 
<c)  Special  centers. . . 


14,417,000  14,417,000  15,467,000  15,467,000  l^  407,000  15,467,000 


11,200,000 
(12,141,000) 


11.000^000 
(12,341.000) 


11,000,000 
(10,941,000) 


U.ooaooo 

(') 


11.000,000 
0) 


11,000,000 

(') 


+  1.060.000 
-200,000 


26.  617, 000 


Subtotal 

0.  Trainina: 

(a)  Rehabilitation (37.70a000) 


(b)  Cosimiaiiity  servioes. 
(e)  Afing. 


8.'JOO.00O 
8.  OOO.  000 


25.417,000 

(27.700,000) 
8,900,000  . 
8.000.000  . 


36.467,000 
(17.000,000) 


26^  467. 000  26.  467, 000 


+810,000 


0) 
8,900,000 

a,M^«oo 


0) 
10. 000, 000 
12,000,000 


26.467,000 

0)  

8.900.000 +8,900,000 

10,000.000  +2,000,000      +10.000.000 


-1.100.000 

+2.000.000       -2,000.000 


Subtotal. 

Total 


16,900,000 


16.900,000 16,900.000         22.000.000         18,900,000         +2,00a000      +18,900,000      +2,000,000      -3,100,000 


383.182.000       283,382,000       284.082.00O       291,717.000       307.217.000    ,    298.917.000        +18,338.000      +34,886,000      +7,300,000      -8,300,000 


.t.--i.^iiCB    AND   TRAIKINO 
ACTTTrntS  OTEaSEAS 
(ariCTAL  rOBKlON  ccb- 
RENcr  raooBAM) 


^ 


8,000,000 


8,oaaooo 


^Siy. 


000 


2.000,000 


>>:  AB1I8   AND    IXPBNSIS.. 

Less:  trust  and  transfa. 


Total. 


66,867,000 

-ooaooo 


64.807.000 
-600,000 


79,4aortMD  79,' 

-600,000^*^^,^ 


400,000 
-000,000 


70,000,000 
-600.000 


72,800,000 
-600,000 


-8.000.000         -4.000.000       -2.000.000 

^+MW,«)0        -6,600,000       -6,600,000      +2,200,000 


06,367,000  64.307,000  78.800,000  78»80O,0aO 


70,000.000 


72.200.000 


+6. 983. 000 


^000.000       -6,600,000      +2,200,000 


Total.  Social  and  Re- 
babiilUUon  8erTice.l4,857,117,00O  14.006.339.000  13.772,314,000  13,647.099.000  13,681.939.000  13.604.839.000 


-1.042,700,000    -207.479,000    -83,100,000    -17,100,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


December  6,  1978 
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40U4ii 


New  budget 

(obUgatioual) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

I!i73 

enacted  to 

date 

(2) 

1073 
operating 

(3) 

Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obliftational) 

authority, 

flsoal  year 

1974 

W 

New  budget 
(obllgational) 
authority 
recom- 
mended 
In  the 
House  bill 

(8) 

New  budget 
(obllgational) 
authority 
recom- 
mended 
In  the 
Senate  bill 

(6) 

Conference 
agreement 

(7) 

Conference  agreement 

compared  with— 

Appropriation 'artivitr 
(1) 

New  budget             Budget 

(obllgational)          estimates 

authority,              of  new 

fiscal  year   (obligational) 

W73        authority, 

enacted         fiscal  year 

to  date                   l'.i74 

(8)                       (9) 

House 
biU 

(10) 

Senate 
biU 

(U) 

TITLE  II— DEPART- 
MENT OF   HEALTH, 
EDTCATION.  AND 
WELFARE— Cou. 

SoOAi  Secceitt  Admin- 
istration 

p.^thents  to  sooai  8f.- 

CUklTT  TBV8T  FUNDS 

1.  Matching  payments  for 
SMI 


2.  Hospital  Insurance  for 
the  uninsured 

4fi7,  KS,  noo 

237,000,000 
33<>,&i6,000 

31*1.415,000 
237,000,000 

336,645,000 

637,393,000 
239,000,000 

302,788,000 

637,393,000 
239,000,000 

302,788,000 

637.393,00(1 
239, 000, 000 

302.788.U00 

637.393.000 
239, 000, 000 

302.788.000 

+69,6(»,000 

3.  MUllary  service  credits 

+2,000,000 

4.   Ri-tlremenl  beneflLi  for 
UBlusured  persons 

-33.867,000 

Total 

2,476,488,000 

1,520,2-22,000 

77,207,000 

(1,401,047,000 

U.ouo.ooo) 

2,376,869,000 

3,liai81,000 

3,110,181.000 

3.110.181.000 

3,110.181.000 

+634.096.000 

Spe<lal  heneflts  for 
di.sabli'd  coal  miners 

1.620i222.00O        867,868,000        967,868,000        867,868,000        967.808,000 

77,207,000    2,211,636,000    2,211,636,000    2,211,636,000    2, 211,636,000  H 

U,4CS,047,OO0)  (.1,8117,  m,  00b)  U.  8*7, 898, 000)  (1. 887. 898, 000)  (7, 887, 8JW,  OUO) 
(1.000,000) 

-552,351,000 

Supplemcntttl  sjKurity 
Income 

1-2, 134,  l?l,  000 

LimUatim  on  talarUt  and 
exprtua 

(+4ll4,SSt,0O0) 

I.imitalion  mi  contlruction.. 

(-1,000,000) - 

Total.  Social  Security 
Admlnistrutioa 

4.072.  nil.  fW) 

3, 974.  288. 000 

6, 289, 68.\  (100 

6,-28%68.\0n0 

&,  289. 68.5, 000 

6. 289, 68.%  000  H 

r2,  216,  771, 000 

SFKCIAI,  I.\!(TlTlTION8 

AMIRlrAN  PBlNtlNO 

HOUSK  FOB  THE  BU.NT>... 

l,ftW,.'iOO 

l.«!i«,500 

1,817,000 

1,817,000 

1,817,000 

1. 817. 000 

+  120.500 

NATIONAL  TETHNICAL 
INSTITLTK  FOB  TUK  DEAF 

1.  Academic  progr^tm 

4.804,000 
1.910,000 

4, 694. 000 
1, 915, 000 

5.087.000 
l,40a000 

5. 087. 000 
1,400,000 

5,  087. 000 
1.400,000 

5, 087. 000 
1,400,000 

+393,000 

2.  Construction 

-515,000 

Total 

6^009,000 

3,625,000 

1.  ooaooo 

6^609.000 
1^625,000 

1, ooaooo . 

«b  487, 000 

3,975,000 

<C487.000 

6^487,000 

«k  487. 000 

-122,000 

model  SnONBART 
SCHOOL  FOB  THE  DEAF 

1.  Academic  program 

3,962,000 

3,975,000 

3,975,000 

+3.Ta000 

+$13,000 

3.  Coiu»tructiou ...... 

—  1,000,000  . 

Total 

4,836^000 

7,081,000 
4.  7ia  000 
2,655,000 

4. 626, 000 

7. 081.  ono 

5,  460. 000  . 
1,905,000 

3,975,000 
8,607,000 

3,962,000 

3,975,000 

3,975,000 

-6,ia000 

-13,000. 

OALI.AUDET  COII.EOE 

1.  Academic  program   

8,500,000 

8.607,000 

8,607,000 

+  1,.J26,000 

+107,000 

2.  Construction 

-4,710,000 

3.  Kendall  .«<hool 

1,992,000 

1,992,000 

1, 992, 000 

1, 992. 000 

-663,000 

Total 

14.44^000 

35.348.000 

8,40H,aiU 

1.5. 12.\  000 

14,44^000 

3.5.  .548. 000 
8,408,00(1  . 
14,925,000 

10,599.000 
42,918,000 

la  492, 000 
43,208,000 

10;  509, 000 

10, 599, 000 

-3,847,000 

..      +107,000  . 

+8.316,000 

"" 

HOWARD  VNrVEBSITT 
1.  Academic  program 

43.6(>4,000 

43, 6»>4,  000 

+456,000  . 

2.  Construction 

-8,408,000 

8.  Frecdmen's  Hospital 

14,925,000 

14.665,000 

IS,  120, 000 

15, 120, 000 

-5,000 „. 

-        +15.5,000  . 

Total 

58,881,000 
86, 2.57,  .500 

58,881,000 

86,873,00] 

67,873,000 

58.784,000 

58,784,000 

-97,000 ...'.-.... 

+911, 000  . 

Total,  special  institu- 
tions  , 

86,258,  .500 

81,66a.,n% 

«a«si.ooo 

81.602,000 

81.662,000 

-4,.'ia5,.500 

..  +1,081.000  .. 

■"■" 

OrptcE  OF  CniiD 

DrVF.LOPMENf 

canj>  DE^'BU>ntKMT 

1.  Research  aud  demon- 

si  rations 

2.  Head  Start: 

(a)  Full-year  to  summer 

programs 373,3;i2,00O 

(b)  EipM-J  mental  pro- 

grams          6,000,000 

(c)  Career  development 

and  technical 

aadatance 19,150.000 

(d)  Evaluation 3,000,000 

(«)  Parent  and  ohild 

centers 6,258,000 


1."),  700, 000   1.-.,  r(X),  000   21,200,000   15,200,000   15,200,000   13,200,000 


373, 392, 000 
6,000,000 


19,190.000 
3,000,000 

6,258,000 


373, 392, 000 
6.000,000 


19.  LiO.  000 
3, 000,  (XW 

6.258,000 


357, 692, 000 
6, 000,  (too 


19, 1.50, 000 
3.000,000 

6.258.000 


388,692.000 
6.000,000 


19,150,000 
3,000,000 

6,258.000 


373, 192, 000 
6,000,000  . 


19,l.ia000 
3.000,000  . 

6,258,000  . 


-300,000      -$9,000,000 J 

-200,000  -200,000    +15,500,000  -J15,500,000 


Subtotal 407,800,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


407,800,000        407,800,000        392,100,000        423,100,000        407.600.000 


-200,000 


-200,000    +15,500,000     -15,500,000 


mm 
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December  6,  1973 


COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT   OF   NEW   BUDGH   (OBLIGATIONAL)   AUTHORITY   FOR    1973  AND  BUDGET   ESTIMATES   AND   AMOUNTS   RECOMMENDED 

IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1974 — Continued 


A  ppropriftUon/actiTity 
0) 


New  budget 

(obUcaUonal) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1973 

enacted  (o 

date 

(2) 


of  new 

(obligatlonal) 

1973         authority, 

oprratinc         fiscal  year 

level  1V74 


Budget     New  budget     New  budget 
estimates  (obllgatlonal)   (obligational) 


Confereoce  icreement  compared  witb— 


») 


(4) 


authority 
recom- 
mended 
in  the 
>fouae  biU 

(«) 


authority 
recom- 
mended 
in  the 
Senate  bill 

(6) 


New  budget 

Budget 

(obligational) 

estimates 

authority, 

of  new 

fiscal  vear 

(obligational) 

ltf73 

authority, 

Conference 

enacted 

fiscal  vear 

House 

Senate 

agreement 

to  date 

iy74 

bill 

biU 

(7) 


(S) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


TITLE  II— DEPART- 
MENT or  HEALTH. 
ElilTATION.  ANU 
WELFARE— Coo. 

Omn  or  Cam* 
Development— Coo. 

CHILD  DEVKLOriiENT— 

continued 


3.  Salaries  and  eipanac*. . . 

Total,  omce  of  Child 
Developnient 


<II.S77,000        S11.j7T.000        tll.800,000        311,800.000        $11,800,000        tll.800,000 


-t-r.'-is.ooo 


43S.077.000        4SS.077.000        443.800.000        419.  lOCbOO        430,100.000        434.1100.000 


-477.000      -t9,a».000  -t-ll5.S00.000  -tl5.500.000 


HM 

1       1  * 

-   ••       iJaiHik«i 

Mt.Ml«i 

Mr.MlM 

-HLt«.M 

— I^IHtMi   — l^MliMt 

ihlbkom 

117.  It".  IM)          '.  " 

■   1                            to            .              II 

-.     II) 

mMt.w 

■k^wt.m 

-Hmm  -ixmw 

OmCE  or  THE  Sir  BETA  BT 

OrrtCE  roB  CVtn.  BIGBTS     .         15.  '(-M.  000  14, 234. 000  l*>.  \'».  000  It.  190. 000  19, 190, 000 

Less:  trust  fund  tranaler.       -1,1(10.000        -1.04^000        -l.a3.00U        -1.253.000        -l,3t8>00O 

Total 14.814.000  13,178^000  17.943.a00  17.9431000  17,9431000 

DErABTMENTAL  MAMAOB- 
MEMT 

I.  RxecuUve  dlrsetlon 10,018.000  10,018,000  t.  345,000  >.  )il3.ni» 

1  PubUcinformatian I.sa«,0a0  1.8«&.0a0  I.ft4i.a00  I.34:>.a00 

%.  Community  and  Md 

servivM 9,4U.aat  9^411,000  ia<xa,aao       la.wa.aoo  io.jm^ooo 

4.  Livalserricea 81141.000  4141.000  7.430,000  t,rt*,(m  4<»ia,a00 

8.  Ptnauclal  manacerosnt: 

(a)  Audit 18,310,000  I8,3aao00  1D.3B«,000  ■K.im.m  .<n  inn  (m 

(b)  Other 1.79ft01IO  3l7«.00O  4.1«lll0aO  lUHOOO  -     ■■. 

BubtotaL ..  22,130^880  23,001.000  X87lk«H  XfTtkOaO          (U 

•.  AdnUnlstraU** 

manacmnent I8,41«C0a0  U.4ia.aaO  30.874.000  XOU^OOO  Ul.S87.n00 

7.  PoUcy  Research 30.854,000  20^845.000  .-2,714080  23,714800  22,714000 

8.  Indian  program       22.4l48n  n4t««M  atM48n  az,l«4a«  32.104000 

Lmk  departmenital  pubUe 

aflairs  reduction —14  814  MP 

L««s:  trust  fund  transler.       — 4875,ai0        — 4*73.000        -7,804800        -7,804800        — 7.I04M* 

T«80l 

Total.  OOrasftka 
Secretary 

Total  new  badget 
(obUgaUonal) 
authority^  Depart- 
ment of  Health, 
education,  and 
Welfare 34  304  082. 300  24  745,  OU.  500  34  424  UX  000  31. 301, 804  000  31, 984  484  000 

Conaiatint  of: 
Definite  appro- 

priations 30,531.984  300  .«,  874  927. 500  34  844  75J.  000  31.  429, 302. 000  31.924357,000 

Indefinite  appro- 
-     y.%  .     prtoUwiS 84104.000  84104,000  72,104000  72,104000  ?2,I040I» 

TITLE  III-HELATED 

AUBNCIES  •—=._.., 

Action     (domsstie     pro-  ~ 

grams) -.         42.:»«.J80  42.7S4380  43.004.000  44004.000  440D4.000 

Cabinet     Committee    on 

Opportunities  (or  Spao- 

ish-epetiklng  People (I.OO4OOO)         (1,004000)         (1.000.000)  (>)  (f) 

Corporation    tor     Public 

BroMkastlnc 35.004000         3400400O         43.000.000  (>)  55,004000 

Federal     Mediation     and 

Conciliation  Serrice    ...        14814000         14814000         10.984000         14984000         14M40aO 
NaUwwi  Coaunlaaton  on 

Libraries  and  Intorma- 

UonScience 404000  404000  404000  404000  404000 

National  Labor  Relations 

B.mrd  .        W.  454000  50. 454000  5.VO9O.000  35.080.000  35,064000 

National  MedUUon  Board.  4884080  2,804000  2,887,000  2,807,000  2,807,000 

Occupational  Safety   and 

Health    Review    Com- 

minlon 5.979,000  5.979.000  4.804000  4,804000  4,n4000 

OfBce  of  Bcooanle  Oppor- 
tunity       024174000       034174000     •144804000       3S4804000        384004000 

Railroad  ReUnmant 
Board; 

Payments  tor  military 
servioe  oedlU 21.845,000         21.845.000         22.474000       34474000         22.474000 

/.imitatMa  ••  ssJsrlM 
siUtxpnuu (J0.804000)       (J0.8Ot.OOO)       (tt.SX.OOO)     (ll.S30.000)       (tt.SSD.OOO) 

Pootnotea  kt  end  of  Utbl*. 
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4904000 
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«z.M4oao 

-I4«H10M 
-7.M4«i 
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-»-i.7aa,ooo        -7M,oao       -7S4.ooo . 

-112.000        -2.374000      -1,714,000 
41.884000 
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31,517,284000      1,004.855,300  -f  1.180.514.000    +87.074.000  -409,091,000 
72,104000         -(■4984000 


44004,000  ^         -h215,740 
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Conference  agreement  comparod  witli— 


.\  |i|>ropi-iallon/aclivll  y 
(1) 


Neir  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

1(173 

euacled  to 

date 

(2) 


1(173 

operating 

level 

(3) 


Budget     New  budget     New  budget 

estimates   (obligational)    (obligational) 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1074 


New  budget  Budget 

(obligational)  estimates 


authority 

authority 

authority, 

of  new 

recom- 

recom- 

fiscal year 

(oljligational) 

mended 

mended 

1<I73 

authority. 

in  the 

in  the 

Conference 

enacted 

fiscal  year 

Ilouiie 

Senate 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

agreement 

to  dale 

1974 

bill 

blU 

(■») 


(6) 


(6) 


(7) 


(») 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


TITLE  III-RELATED 
AOENCIES-Con. 

.■^olilirrs'  and  Airmen's 
Home  (truiit  fund  ap- 
propriation): 

Operation  and  mainte- 
n,ince   $IJ.27fi,00O 

Capital  outlay 2,30l",0«0 


$12, 276, 0(10 
2,30(>.UUO 


$13. 32R.  (too 
4.Vi,000 


$13,326,000 
/^  456,000 


$13,326,000 
456,000 


$13,336,000 
456.000 


-f$l.  0.10,000 
-l.So3,000 


Total,  new  budget 
(obligational)  au- 
thority, related 
agencies 8O(l.71l.a!0 


809,74l,2(iO        312,37.000        487.237.000        567.237.000        549.737,000      -42.5.028.280  -(-$307,500,000  -|-$62,. 500, 000  -$17,500,000 


Grand  totaK  new 
budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority. .33, 612, 034, 260  31,781,816,260  SI,M»,953.000  32,816,467,000  33, 3*16, 379, 000  32,926,796,000 
Consisting  of— 
Definite  appro- 
priations  33, 575. 930.  260  31, 718, 712, 200  31, 484  841),  000  32, 744, 361, 000  33. 324, 276, 000  32, 854, 693. 000 

Indefinite  appro- 
priations         64104,000         66,101,000         72,103,000         73,108,000         72.103,000         72.103,000 


-71.5.  .'38. 260  -1-1,376,843,000  -1-110,329,000  -469,  .583, 000 

-72l,237.aJ0  -1-1,370,844,000  -(-110,329,000  -460,583,000 
-f.5.999,000 


'Nolro       ■       '  'lie  to  lack  of  authorizing  legislation. 

•  The  I  :ite  conulns  1636,180.000  for  out-year  costs  to  phase  out  the  com- 

munity li-  r<  progTBm, 


'  This  item  consists  of  the  following: 

Legal  Services  Corporation  (proposed  for  later  lran.smlttal) $71,500,000 

Special  Impact  program  (proposed  for  transfer  to  Department  of 
Commerce) 39,300,000 

General  Services  Admitiislratiuii  (pio|x>sed  for  O.E.O.  liquidation 
activities 33.300.000 


Total M3, 800, 000 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks.  The 
total  appropriations  agreed  to  in  the  first 
conference  on  H.R.  8877  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  was 
$32.9  bUlion.  This  was  an  increase  of  $1.1 
billion  over  what  the  administration  ac- 
tuallj'  spent  last  year. 

This  includes  impoundment  and  other 
matters.  But  It  was  also  $715  million 
lower  than  what  we  in  Congress  provided 
for  these  programs  last  year. 

In  comparison,  the  first  conference 
agreement  was  $470  million  below  what 
the  Senate  recommended  and  $110  mil- 
lion above  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House.  These  figures— at  first  glance — 
might  give  the  apr>earance  that  we  were 
not  very  successful  with  the  House.  But 
I  must  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
year  the  Senate  made  some  decreases  as 
well  as  increases.  In  an  effort  to  hold 
down  the  Senate  figure,  we  cut  out  $274 
million  worth  of  what  we  thought  were 
nonessential,  or  low  priority  expendi- 
tures. In  conference,  96  percent  of  the 
Senate  reduction  was  sustained. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  sustain  44  percent  of  the 
Senate  increases. 

In  total  then,  when  we  count  all  the 
changes — both  Increases  and  decreases — 
over  half — 56  percent,  to  be  precise — of 
the  Senate  changes  were  sustained  in  the 
f^rst  conference. 

When  compared  with  the  budget  esti- 
mate, the  first  conference  figure  was  $1.4 
billion  above  the  amount  recommended 
in  the  budget.  But  here  we  must  remind 
ourselves  that  the  budget  request  was 
$2.1  billion  below  what  Congress  pro- 
vided last  year.  The  conference  figure 
merely  restores  a  portion  of  that  cut. 
Overall,  this  bill  Is  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion below  the  target  ceiling  set  by  the 


Senate  Appropriations  Committee  earlier 
this  year. 

In  terms  of  outlays,  the  first  confer- 
ence agreement  was  $32  million  below  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  House. 
That  fact  alone  ought  to  convince  those 
who  doubt  our  sincerity  just  how  hard 
the  Senate  and  the  conferees  worked  to 
provide  what  we  thought,  after  consid- 
ered judgment,  to  be  essential. 

As  we  all  know,  our  first  report  was 
recommitted.  There  were  some  House 
Members  who,  together  with  the  admin- 
istration, insisted  that  this  bDl  was  too 
large.  They  held  out  the  possibility  of  a 
Presidential  signature — if  only  the  bill 
could  be  reduced. 

This  was  a  tough  pill  to  swallow  after 
all  the  work  that  had  gone  into  this — 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
reminds  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  the  time  for  debate  on  this  confer- 
ence report  is  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macnuson)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  and  debate  on 
any  motion  or  appeal  relating  to  the  con- 
ference report  is  limited  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  I  said,  this  was  a 
tough  pill  to  swallow,  after  all  the  work 
that  had  gone  into  this,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  think  that  in  our  conference 
there  was  less  partisanship  than  in  any 
conference  I  have  attended. 

The  one  thing  we  do  not  want,  though, 
is  to  put  all  these  programs  on  another 
continuing  resolution.  They  have  already 
been  on  a  resolution  for  IVi  years.  May 
I  say  that  there  has  been  considerable 
argiiment  between  how  the  admlr.lst.'a- 


tion  and  HEW  interpret  the  continuing 
resolution  vis-a-vis  Congress.  This  has 
been  the  source  of  some  very  serious 
problems — and  it  only  adds  to  the  confu- 
sion. 

So,  rather  than  take  devastating  cuts 
against  a  few  programs,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  compromise  language  which, 
in  essence,  states  the  following: 

First.  If  he  so  chooses,  the  President 
can  withhold  up  to  $400  million  of  the 
amounts  agreed  to  in  conference. 

Second.  No  appropriation,  activity, 
program,  or  project  within  such  appro- 
priation may  be  reduced  by  more  than  5 
percent.  The  House  unanimously  agreed 
with  this  provision.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  myself  were  involved 
in  some  of  the  negotiations  on  this 
provision. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  provi- 
sion is  permissive,  not  mandatory.  It  does 
not  require  the  withholding  of  any  of 
the  funds  contained  in  this  bill.  If  the 
President  does  choose  to  exercise  this 
authority,  the  cuts  must  be  distributed 
on  a  pro  rata  basis — not  against  any 
particular  appropriation.  To  further  pro- 
tect congressional  and  Senate  priorities, 
the  conferees  specified  that  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  provided  for  in  this 
bill  will  be  expected  to  be  guided  by  the 
instructions,  (lirections,  and  suggestions 
contained  in  the  House  and  Senate 
reports. 

A  table  in  the  conference  report  shows 
exactly  where  these  cuts  must  be  taken 
should  the  President  choose  to  take  the 
full  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
table  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a5  follows : 
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HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION— Continuad 

Ptevenli»«  health  jervices; 

1.  Disease  control: 

(a)  Inlecltous  diseases: 

(1)  Research  grants. f\  215  000 

(2)  Proiecl  grants 131,000,000  131,  COO,  ao              31.585,000 

(3)  Direct  operations 34.667,000  36.667,000              36,667.000 

SubtoUl 65,667,000  67,667,000            ~~~ 

(b)  Nutritioiul  and  chronic  diseases... 900,000  900,000 

(c)  Laboratory  improvement 7,892.000  7,892.000 

Subtotal - 74.459.000  76.459,000 

2.  Community  environmental  management: 

(a)  Grants 19,600,000  19,600,000 

(b)  Direct  operations 1.500,000  1.500.000 

Subtotal 21,100,000  21,100,000               23,800,000 

3.  Occupational  health: 

(a)  Grants 2,252,000  2,252,000                2,252,000 

(b)  Direct  operationi 23.348.000  23,348,000             33,348,000 

Subtotal 25,600,000  25,600,000              35,600,000' 

4.  Program  direction 3,921,000  3,921,000               3,921,000 

Total 125,080,000  127,080,000 

National  health  statistics 22,821,000  22,821,000 

Retirement  pay  and  medical  bmtnts  lor  commissioned  officers 34,103,000  34, 103,000 

Buildings  and  (acilities 12,OCO,000  9,500,000 

Office  of  the  Administrator 14,304,000  14,304,000 

Total,  Health  Service:  and  Mental  Health  Administration 2,463,150,000  2,261,833,000 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  " 

National  Cancer  Institute 500.000.000  522,383.000 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 265,000,000  281,415,000 

National  Institute  ot  Dental  Research     38,452,000  44, 131,000 

National  Institute  o*  Arthritis.  Melabolisni  and  Digestive  Diseases 133,608,000  155,894,000 

National  Institute  ol  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke 101, 198,000  120,073,000 

National  Institute  ol  Allergy  and  liilectious  Diseases 98.693,000  112,744,000 

National  Instituted  General  Medical  Sciences  138,573,000  175,778,000 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 106.679,000  125,254,000 

National  Eye  institute 32,092,000  36.631,000 

National  institute  ol  tnvironmenlal  Health  Sciences 25,263,000  28,879,000 

Researcli  Resources 88,632,000  133,322,000 

John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center 3,588,000  4,767,000 

Total,  Research  Institutes 1,531,776,006         1,741,271,000 

Health  manpower: 

1,  Health  professions  support: 

(a)  Institutional  assistance: 

(1)  Capitation  grants: 

(i)  MOD   152,500,000  152,500,000 

<ii)  VOPP 34,777,000 

(2)  Start-up  and  conversion  assistance 6,000,000  6,000,000 

(3)  Financial  distress  grants 10,000.000  10,000,000 

(4)  Special  projects 34,000,000  53,000,000 

Subtotal.... ^...  202,500,000  256,277,000 

(b)  Student  assistance: 

(1)  Directloans 36.000,000  36,000.000 

(2)  Scbelarships 10,000,000  15,500.000 

(3)  Loan  repayments 400,000  400,000 

Subtotal 46,400,000  51,900,000 

(c)  Construction  assistance: 

(1)  Grants 100.000,000 

(2)  Interest  subsidies 1,000,000  1,000,000 

Subtotal  1,000,000  101,000,000            101,000,000 

(d)  Dental  health  activities 12,991,000  14,979,000               14,979,000 

(e)  Educational  assistance 5,000,000  9,320.000              14,320,000 

(0  Direct  operations 3,313,000  3,313,000               3,313,000 

Subtotal. 271,204,000  436.789,000 

2.  Nursing  support: 

(a)  Institutional  assistance: 

(1)  Capitation  grants 33,800,000 

(2)  Financial  distress  grants 5,000,000 

(3)  Special  projects 15,000,000  20,000,000 

SubtoUl 15,000,000  58,800,000             71,100,000 

(b)  Student  assistance : 

(1)  Direct  loans 21,000,000  24,000.000              24,000,000 

(2)  Scholarships 11,000,000  19,500,000              21,500,000 

(3)  Traineeships... 11,500,000  15,900.000 

(4)  Loan  repayments 1,600,000  1,600,000                1,600,000 

Subtotal.   

(C)  Construction  assistance: 

(1)  Grants 

(2)  Interest  subsidies 

Subtotal 

(d)  Educational  assistance 

(e)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal 52,948,000  148,088,000     168,939,000 
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OFPICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continual 


Occupational,  vocational  and  adult  education: 
i.  Grants  to  States  lo'  vocational  education: 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education  progiams: 

(1)  Annual  ■ppropiialion 

(2)  National  advisory  caunciis... 


SuWoUl 

(b)  Piogiams  lor  students  wiUi  special  needs. 

(c)  Consumer  and  hwnemakingeducaliai 

(4)  Woikstody 

(e)  Cooperetwe  education 

(f)  State  advisory  councils 


Subt»«al 

2.  Vocatiooal  lesearc'i: 

(a)  Innovatioii 

(b)  Curriculum  devdopirient 

(c)  Reseaic*— Grants  to  Stales.. 

Subtotal 

3.  Career  educalioa 

4.  AduH  education: 

(a)  Grants  to  States 

(b)  Special  projects... 

(c)  Teacher  tramiag. 


Subtotal. 


Total 

Klfher  education: 

1.  Student  assistance: 

<a)  Grants  aad  «MMli-study: 

(1)  Basic  oppoilunity  grants 

(2)  Supplementary  opportunity  grants. 

(3)  V»or1i-st»dy 

(<)  State  student  incentive  grants 


SuWoUl 

<b)  Cooperalivc  education 

(c)  Subsidised  insured  loans:  Interest  on  insured  loam. 
(d>  Direct  Waas: 

(1)  Federal  capital  contributions 

"  i  Loans  ta  instilulions 

>  Teacber  cancelUtions. 


Subtotal. 


Subtotal..   

2.  Special  programs  lor  tbe  Asadvanlai 

(a)  Talent  Searc* 

(b)  Special  services  in  college.. 

(c)  Upward  Bound 


Subtolal 

laslKational  assistance: 

(a)  Strengthening  developing  institotions 

(b)  Conslmction. 

(1)  SubsidUed  loans , 

(c)  Language  training  and  area  studies .., 

<d)  University  coainiuiiiW  services 

(a)  Aid  to  land-grant  colfcges : 

(1)  Annual  appiopfiiJtion__ 

(0  state  post-secondary  education  cominissions. 
(g)  Veterans  cost-of-inslruction , 


Sublo'al  

4.  College  personnel  ipve  ocu -nt: 

(a)  College  lejttie,  fef -*ship».. 

(b)  Fellowslups  tor  di^advantagi 

(c)  EUender  leflowships 


Subtotal. 


Tot^ 

Library  resources: 
1.  rabHc  libraries: 

(a)  Services 

(b)  Construction.. 


'  lol.if 


2.  Sdiaollit      .  («c. lives 

3.  CoUageliCii'..  :r  ..t.  ^es: 

(a)  College  Itbiary  resources. 

(b)  Librarian  training 

^)  Library  <eaMas(ntions.. 


1974  Budget 
raqiMst 


1974  House 
allowanc* 


1974  Senate 
atlowanca 


1974  Conlercnce 
agreement 


SubtoW 

5.  UadeegiaJuate  iBStmctiOHt  equipoMaL. 


Total 

professions  devdopmant: 
if)  ieachetcorp* 


$376,682,000 
330,000 


}426,  682,  000 
330,000 


J450,W»e,000 

330,000 


;426,682,000 
330,000 


377.012,000 
20,000,000 
25,  625, 000 

6,000,000 
19, 500, 600 

2,690,000 


427,012,000 
20,000,000 
25,625,000 

6,000,000 
19,500,000 

3,204,000 


450,  330,  OCO 
20, 000,  OCO 
40, 000. 000 
10,  524,  COO 
19,  500, 000 
3,  204,  000 


427,012.000 
20,000,000 
32,625.000 

8,262,000 
19,500,000 

3,204,000 


450,  827,  OCO 

16,  000,  000 

4,000,000 

18,  000,  000 


501,341,000 

16,  000,  000 

4,000,000 

18,000,000 


543,  558, 000 

16,  000,  OCO 

4,  000,  000 

18,  000,  000 


510, 603, 000 

16,  000, 000 

4,  000, 000 

18,  000,  000 


38.  000,  000 
14,  000,  000 

51,300,000 
7.  000,  000 
3,000,000 


38, 000, 000 


38,  000,  000 


38,  000, 000 


51.300,000 
7,  000,  000 
3,000,000 


60,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 


56,900,000 

7. 000, 000 
3,000,000 


61,306,000 


61,300,000 


70, 000, 000 


66,300.000 


564, 127, 000 


959,  OdO,  000 


253, 000, 000 


600,641,000 


443,  530, 000 
210,330,000 
270, 200, 000 


651,  558, 000 


603. 030, 000 
210,300,000 
270,200.000 
30,  000,  000 


614, 993,  000 


503, 033, 000 

210,300,000 
270,200,000 
20.600.000 


1, 203, 000, 000 

10,750,000 

310, 000,  000 


5,000,000 


921,000,000 

10,750,000 

310  000,000 

283,  000,  000 
2,  000, 000 
5,006,000 


1,110,500,000 

10.  750. 000 

310, 000,  000 

283.  003.  000 
2,  000, 000 
5,000,000 


,  000,  500,  000 

10,750,000 

31C,  000,  000 

28S,  000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
5,000,000 


5,000,000 


293,000,000 


293, 000,  000 


293, 000, 000 


6,600,000 
26,000,000 
38,331,000 


6,000,000 
26,000,000 

36,331,000 


6,000,000 
26,000,000 

30,331,000 


r  OOC  OOC 

L  '<)f  000 


70, 331, 000 

93,  992,  000 

31,425,000 
1,360,000 


3,000,000 


70,  331, 000 

93,  932, 000 

31,425,000 
12,360,060 
15,000.000 

10.  COO,  000 
3,000,000 
25, 000, 000 


70,331,000 

99,992,000 

31,425,000 
13,860,000 
15,000,000 

10,  OOO.  000 
4.000,000 

50,000,000 


70, 331, 000 

99,992,000 

31. 425. 000 
13,360.000 
15, 000, 000 

10,000,000 
3.000.000 
25.  000,  000 


135,  777,  000 

5,806,000 
750,000 
500,000 


196, 777, 000 

5,806.000 
750,000 
500,000 


224. 277, 000 

5,806,000 
750,000 
500,000 


197.777.000 

5,106.000 
TSOiOOO 
soil  000 


7.056.000 


7,056,000 


7,056.000 


7,056,000 


1,747,914,000         1,808,914,000         2,025,914,000         1,889,414,000 


49,  209, 000 
9,  500, 000 


49, 209, 000 


49,209,C 


58.709,000 
90  000,000 

10.500,000 
3,600,000 
1,500,000 


49.209,000 

100,000.000 

10.500,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 


49  ?09  M* 

3i  OOC  OOO 

iC.  bOCi.  000 
3,000,000 
1.500  000 


15,000.000 
12.  500, 000 


15.000.000 
12,500.000 


li  000  000 
12.  50(1.  008 


37,500,000 


176, 209, 000 


37,500.000 


176,709,000 
37,500,000 


171,709,000 


37,500,000 


40019 


E»»eto« 

J400,000.000 
reduction 


J405.  347,  OCO 
330, 000 


487,  064,  000 

16,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000 

18, 000, 000 

38.000,000 


S3  485,000 
7, 000,  OCO 
3,  000,  000 


63,  485,  000 


S80,  549, 000 


475, 000, 000 

210, 300,000 

270, 200,  OCO 

19, 000, 000 


974,  500,  OCO 

10,  750.  000 

310,  000,  000 

286, 000, 000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 


1,534,750,000         1,534,750,000         1,724,250.000         1,614,250,000 


293. 000. 000 

js  ijj  oi  0 


70,331,000 

99.  992  000 

31, 425,  000 

14^250,000 

9,  500,  000 
3,  000.  000 
23.  750  000 


194  610  too 

i  »<»  P  C 
/it,  tk,0 
500.000 


7. 056. 000 


1,247.000 


46, 749. 000 


m-  749.000 
9    :50.  000 

9.  975.  000 
2.850.000 
1,425,000 


14,250,000 
11,875,000 


163,124,000 


37,50C.CC0 


iOOoO 


TITL£  II— OEPAJITMENT  Of  HEALTH.  EOUCATICN,  AtiO  WUF/JtZ— ConUiuM^ 


December  6,  1973 


U74  B«d|t< 


1974  HouM 
(HowiiK* 


1974  Senate 
•Uowanc* 


1974  Confgrence 
afr««m«M 


Qtodef 


OFFICE  OF  E0UCATI0I4— <:<MitiMa< 

Ediicationai  dtvelopnwnt— Continued 

1.  Education  protessioni  d«v«lopment —Continued 
(b>  Elementary  and  Mcondary  di»rto»»iin>: 

(1)  Urban-rural     

(2)  Career  opportunrties 

(I)  Catefoncel  proframs 

(4)  EjEeptwral  children 


V>  S22  OCO 
2r.  353. 000 


Subtotal   

(c)  Vocationil  education 

(d)  New  careen  in  education. 

(e)  Hif her  education: 

(1)  Injtitiiles  

(2)  Fallawihips 


30.175.000 


2, 100, 000 


J12, 13S,000 

23  572,  OCO 

13  841,000 

4,112,000 

53.660.000 

6.400,000 

300,000 


2, 100,  000 


$12,  i3S,  OCO 

23  572  000 

8,841.000 

4,112.000 

48.660.000 

11,8(0.000 
300.000 

3.  000  000 
2. 100. 000 


}11.  529.  000 

22  354. 000 

8  399,000 

3  907.000 

4«  229. 000 

11.268,000 

286,000 


2. 100, 000 


2, 100. 000 


Subtotal 


2,100.000 


2. 100. 000 


5,100.000 


2.100,1 


2. 100. 000 


SubtoUl   

2  Natioaal  priority  proframs 

(a)  Educational  technoioty  demonstrations 

(1)  Educational  broadcasting  iKilities. 

(2)  Sesame  Street-ElectrK  Company... 


Subtotal  

(b)  Drug  abuse  educalnn 

(c)  Ri(ht  to  read 

(d)  Environmeatal  educatiM. 

(e)  Nutrition  and  bealtti 

(f)  Dropout  pi  eyeniHjn 

(ij  Ethnic  heriUfe  studtM... 


70,  475. 000 


13. 000. 000 
3  000  000 

15.  000,  000 
3  000  000 
1?  000,000 


4.000.000 


100,  460, 000 


13  000.000 

3  000. 000 

16,  000, 000 
12.400.000 
12.  000.  000 

4  000.000 
2  000.000 
4,000,000 


103,  420, 000 


20.  000,  MO 
5,000.000 


100. 420, 000 


16,  500,  ceo 
3.000.000 


97. 383. 000 


15. 675. 000 
3.000,000 


25.000.0C4 

1  000  000 
12  UOO.  000 

?   000  000 

2  000  000 
4.000.000 
5.000.000 


19,  SOO.  OCO 
6  000.000 

12.000.000 
2  000.  OOO 
2  000  000 
4.000.000 
2,500,000 


18. 675. 000 
5.  700. 000 

12.000.000 
1  900.000 
1.900.000 
4.000.000 
2, 375. 000 


SubteUI 

Data  systems  iniproveaMiil: 
(a)  Educational  stattftks: 

(1)  Surveys  and  special  studies 

(2)  Common  core  a(  data      


35  000.  OOO 


7  JOO.  000 
500,000 


50.400,000 


4.250.000 


53,  OOO,  000 


4.  250,  OCO 


48,000.000 


46,550.000 


SuMoUl     

(k)  National  achievement  study. 


SiiMoM. 
ToU. 


7,000,000 
1 1. 900, 000 


4,ISO,000 

6,000,000 

10,  250, 000 


4.250,000 

3,000,000 

7.250,000 


4.  250,  COO 

4.  250. 000 

4,250.000 
4,500.000 

8,750,000 

4. 250.  OOO 
4. 500.000 

8.750,000 

Educational  activities  oversees:  Special  loreifn  currency  profraa... 

Student  loan  insurance  lend 

Hifbef  educational  laciMies  lean  L  insurance  lund: 

1  Participation  sales  insufficiencies 

Salaries  and  expenses 

1.  Pfacran  admiuitration — 

2.  Hw«i>g  and  »i»il>iUdii 

3.  Gnani  profraM  thatmiaatim. 

4.  Advisory  cammtttaes 

5.  Indian  Education 


120.  375, 000 

3  000.  000 

57  883.  000 

161,110,000 

2  000  000 
57  883  000 

163.070. 000 

1.000,000 
57.  883, 000 

157,170.000 

1  OCO  000 

57, 883, 000 

152,683,000 

1.000  000 

57.  883,  000 

2.948.000 

2.  948.  OOO 

2  948  000 

2,  948.  000 

2, 948. 000 

76.  366, 000 

10  205.000 

750  000 

76.366.000 
5.206,000 
750. 000  . . . 
797,000 

79,  166.  000 
5.205,000 

sifobb 

79. 166.  000 
5.205.000 

79. 166.  000 
5,  205, 000 

707,  OCO 

524.000 

524,000 

TeW. 


SttWotal,  Offic*  «« EdwaliM. 
N^ional  Institute  of  Education 


88.118,000 

5,086.192.000 
162. 197, 000 


E3.1IS.( 


Total.  Educition  Division 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 
Grant;  to  States  tor  public  assistance 


>  K    4CC    ^A\     BAA  C     l£ 


6.  CIO.  Oil,  000 
142,671.000 


1.152,000 

86, 747, 000 

6.  357. 304. 000 
75.000,000 


1,852.000 


86. 747. 000 

6,124.264.000 
75,000.000 


1,759,000 
86,654.000 


5.936.944,000 
75. 000, 000 


1  Maintenance  assistance.. 

2  Medical  assistance 

3  Social  servKiS 

4  State  and  local  traming. 
5.  Child  wellara  services... 


Total 

Work  incaativas: 

1.  Traiataf 

2.  Child  cart 


Total - 

Social  and  rehabilitation  services: 

1.  Grants  tor  tlie  daveiopmentally  disabled: 

(a)  Sute  gnats 

(b)  Sofvica  pniaets 

(c)  Univarsi^jfllliatedtaciliUas 


Subtotal  

Special  programi  tof  ttio  aging: 
laadopafatMM 


II 


l\'XS 


,c)  Com  wily  pro-ams 
<d)  Nutrition  programs. .. 


Subtot.ll .. 

3.  VaaM  development  and  dotinquency  prevention. 

4.  ftnatfch: 

(a)  Research  and  demonstrations 

(b)  Income  maintenance  proiects 


Subtotal 
5.  Training 

(a)  Comiwinty 

(b)  Agiat..... 


5^265^241,000 

(.164,411,000 

5  528. 546. 000 

5  271.862.000 

2  000  000.  000 

44.  640,  000 

46,000.000 

(,444.101k  000 

(k210,M(»eOO 

(.023,6((,00O 

5  528,546,000 

5,271,862,000 

2.000,000.000 

44.640,000 

46,000.000 

^  486.777.000 

5  271.862.000 

2.  000.  000.  000 

44.  640, 000 

(1.000.000 

5.486.777,000 

5.  271.  862.  OOO 

2. 000  000. 000 

44,640,000 

50,000.000 

5,  486  777, 000 

5,271.862.000 

2  000  000  000 

44.  640  000 

47. 500.  000 

12,891,048.000 

329.534,000 
204.900,000 

12  891.048,000 

293  991  000 
90. 443, 000 

17  864  279  OOO 

240  000.  000 
100,  443,  000 

340.  443. 000 

32,  500,  000 
6  000.000 
4, 250, 000 

17  853,279.000 

240, 000  000 
100,  443, 000 

12,850,779,000 

240. 000. 0<  0 
100,  443. 000 

SH  434, 000 

21.715.000 
6.  000,000 
4,  250,  000 

384,434,000 

32,  500. 000 
(.000.000 

4,250.000 

340. 443, 000 

32.500.000 
6,000.000 
4.  250, 000 

340,413.000 

30,S75,000 
b.  000.  000 
4. 250, 000 

31.905.000 

12.000.DOO 
16.  000.  OOO 
68.000.000 
99.600,000 

42.750.000 

12  000  000 
16.000.000 
68.000.000 
99.600.000 

42.  750. 000 

12  000.000 

16,  OOO.  000 

68.000.000 

110,000,000 

42,  750, 000 

12.000.000 

18:000.000 

68.000.000 

104.  800,  000 

41.125,000 

12,000  000 
16.000.000 
68,000.000 
99.600,000 

195.  600.  000 
10.  000.  000 

195  600.  000 
10  000  000 

206.  000,  000 
10. 000. 000 

200.  800.  000 
10.000,000 

195. 600. 000 
10  000,000 

15. 4(7, 000 
11,000.000 


15,467,000 
11,000,000 


15,467,000 
11.000.000 


15.467.000 
11.000,000 


15.  467. 000 
11  000,000 


3^4(7.000 


26. 467.  000 

8,900.000 
8.000,000 


26.  467,  000 

10.000  000 
12.  000,  OOO 


26.  467,  OOO 

8  900.000 
10.  000,  000 


26.  467, 000 

8.  450,  000 
9.500,000 


16.900.000      22.000,000 


18. 900, 000 


17.950.000 


Total. 


264, 032. 000 


291,717,000 


307,217,000 


298,917,000 


291.142,000 


December  6,  1972 


CONGRhbSiONAL  R£CX)RD~SENATI 


400.')  1 


1974  Budget 
request 


1974  House 
allowance 


1974  Senate 
allowance 


1974  Conterence 
agreement 


EMoctol 

{400,000,000 

ledjclion 


SOCIAL  AW  REHABILITATIOfI  SERVICE— Continued 


Rnearch  and  training  activititi  overseas. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Lan:  Trust  lund  tia.,slar 


J4, 000,  GOO 

79,  400, 000 

-600,000 


;2,0OC.0OO 

79,400,001 

-600,000 


J70, 600. 000 
-600,000 


»72.80aOM 
-60IXOCO 


{72,800.000 
-600.000 


TotM 

Total,  Sxial  aid  rahabOilation  Service. 


78,800,000 

78.800,000 

70,000,000 

72, 200, 000 

72.200.000 

13.772.314.000 

13,647,999,000 

13, 581, 939. 000 

13,564.839,000 

13,554,564,000 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Payments  to  Social  Security  Trust  Funds: 

1.  Matching  paymnts  lor  SMI 

2.  Hospital  insurance  lor  the  uninsured 

3.  Military  service  credits 

4.  Ratwement  benelils  lor  uninsured  persoat. 

Total... 

Special  benefits  (or  disabled  coal  miners 

Supplementat  security  inc  me .. 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 


2, 031.  030, 000 
537,  393, 000 
239, 000, 000 
302,  788. 000 


2,031,000,000 
537,  393,  000 
239, 000, 000 
302,  788.  000 


2,031,000,000 
537.  393,  000 
239, 000,  000 
302. 781, 000 


2. 031. 000,  OCO 
537,393,000 

239, 000,  cro 

302.  788, 000 


2.031,000,000 
537.393,000 
239, 000, 000 
302. 788, 000 


3,110,181,000 
967,  868,  000 
2,211,636,000 
(1,887,893,000) 


3,110,181,000 

967,  868,  000 

2,211,636,000 

(1,887,898,000) 


3,110,181,000 

967,  868,  000 

2,211,636  000 

(1,887,898,000) 


3, 110, 181, 000 

967,  868,  000 

2,211,636,000 

(1,887,898,000) 


3.110,181,000 

967.  868,  000 

2.211.636,000 

(1, 887,  898, 000) 


Total  Social  Security  Administratian 6,209,685,000         (,289,605,000         6,280,605,000         6,289.685,06?         6,289,685,000 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind... 
National  TacboKal  InttjtuU  foi  the  D«ai: 

1.  Academic  protram 

2.  Constfur' 0" 


1,CI7,000 

5,087,000 
1,400.000 


1,817,000 

5,  087,  000 
1,4W,000 


1,817,000 

5,  087,  000 
1,400,000 


I,  817,  000 

5,  087.  000 
1,400.000 


1.817,000 

5. 087. 000 
1,400,000 


Tcu: 


Model  Secondary  School  for  tte  D««l: 
1.  Academic  pragnm 


Total  .. 
CaHaudet  College' 
1.  Acad.'!^ 
7.  Kand^i.  '.  ' 


6.  487,  000 
3, 975, 000 


6,  487,  000 
3, 962, 000 


6.487,000 
3,975,000 


6. 487,  000 
3, 975,  too 


(.487,000 
3,975,000 


3,975.000 

8, 607. 000 
1,992,000 


3,9(2,000 

8,500,000 
1,992,000 


3,975,000 

8, 607,  000 
1,992,000 


3, 975, 000 

8. 607, 000 
1,992,000 


3,975,000 

8,607,000 
V992,000 


ToUl 

Howard  Ontversity: 

1.  Academic  program... 

2.  Frtedmea  s  Hospital. 


10,599.000 

43.6(4,000 

15. 120. 000 


10, 432. 000 

42,948.000 
14. 925, 000 


10, 599, 000 

43, 664. 000 
15, 120. 000 


ICI,  599, 000 

43, 6(4. 000 

15,120,000 


10,509,000 

43,6(4,000 

15.120.000 


Total 

Total,  Special  Institutions. 


58.784.000 


57,873.000 


58, 784, 000 


58,784.000 


SI.  704. 000 


81,662,000 


80,631,000 


81,662,000 


81,662,000 


81,662.000 


OFFICE  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
Child  development: 

1,  Research  and  demonstrations -... 

2.  Head  Start: 

<a)  Full-year  to  summer  programs ;.. 

(b)  Experimenlal  programs 

(c)  Career  deveiopnient  and  technical  assistance 

(d)  Evaluation -,.. 

(e)  Parent  and  child  centers 


Subtotal    .. 
3.  Salaries  and  expenses. 


24,  2C0,  OtO 

373, 392, 000 

6,000,000 

19,150,000 

3,000,000 

6,  258,  OCO 


15,200,000 

357, 692, 000 

6, 000,  000 

19.150.000 

3,000,000 

6. 258, 000 


15,  2C0,  ceo 

388. 692, 000 
6,  000,  000 
19,150.000 
3,000,000 
6,251,000 


15,2C0,CC0 

373,192,000 

6,000,000 

19.150,000 

3,000^000 

(.251,000 


15,200,000 

357.692.000 
6, 000, 000 
0,150.000 
3,006,000 

6,251,000 


407,  SCO,  000 
11,800,000 


392, 100,  000 
11,800,000 


423.  100,  000 
11,800,000 


407,  600. 000 
11. 800.  OCO 


Total.  Office  of  Child  Dcvehjpment. 


443,  800, 000 


419,100,000 


450, 100, 000 


434, 600,  OCO 


392, 100,  000 
11,800,000 

419, 100. 000 


Office  lor  Civil  Rights 

Less:  trust  lunil  transfer. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


19, 196,  000 
-1,253.000 


19, 196, 000 
-1,253,000 


19.196,000 
-1,253,000 


19,196,000 
-1,253,000 


19, 196,  000 
-1,253,000 


Depart.Tte.r-.Ut  maj'.a^eir.ent: 

1.  Executive  direction 

2.  Public  information 

3.  Cammunity  and  field  services. 

4.  Legal  services 

5.  Financial  management: 

(a)  Audit 

(b)  Other 


17, 943, 000 

9, 983, 000 

1,692,000 

10,  903,  000 

7, 450, 000 

20, 396, 000 
4, 180, 000 


17, 943, 000 

9, 345, 000 

1,642,000 

10, 903,  000 

6, 794, 000 

20,396,000 
4, 180, 000 


17,943,000 

9,  503, 000 

1.342,000 

10, 585, 000 

6,  916, 000 

20,109.000 
3,966,000 


17, 943, 000 

9,  503, 000 

1,342,000 

10,  585, 000 

6, 916, 000 

20, 109. 000 

3,966,000 


17,943,000 

9.503,000 

1,342,000 

10,585,000 

6,916,000 

20, 109, 000 
3,966,000 


Subtotal 

(.  Administrative  management... 

7.  Polrcy  research 

1.  Indian  program 

0.  Less:  Public  alairs  reduction.. 
Less:  Trust  fund  transfer 


24.  576,  000 
20, 674, 000 
22, 710. 000 
32, 100, 000 


24, 576,  000 
20. 018, 000 
22,710,000 
S,  100, 000 


-7,890,000 


-7,890,000 


24,075,000 
18,  557, 000 
22,  710, 000 
32, 100,  000 
-10,000,000 
-7,890,000 


24, 075, 000 
18, 557, 000 

??.  710,  000 
32  100  000 

-10  000  000 
-7  890  OOP 


Total 

Total,  Office  ol  the  Secretary •. .^..-...- ..z...... 

Total,  new  kirtgal  (oMigational)  aMhorlly,  Department  af  Health,  Education,  fui 
Welfare 


122, 198, 000 


120, 198,  000 


107. 


i,000 


107,  896  OOti 


24, 075, 000 
18,  557, 000 
22,710,000 
32,100,000 
— 10, 000, 000 
—7,890,000 

107,898,000 


r:  140,141,000 


138,141,000 


125,841,000 


125,841,000 


125,041,000 


-<  CO,  855,000       31,501,695,000       31,998,460,000       3\,i»  *^    <ic        3i      t    -«  000 


/ 
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1974  Budiet 
raquol 


1974  House 
lUowincc 


1974  Stnite 
allowance 


1974  Conference 
agree  mem 


Enectol 

(400,000.000 

reduction 


Aetna  (tfoiMStie  procraaB).„ ;..;r.r.;:;xnr...v.;.;.... T..„.r2  143.004.000 

Cof  poratiM  for  PmMc  BraadcntiKf .-. = .-  4S.  000, 000 

Fedafai  M«diabM  Mi<  CMCiMiM  ServK* .^^ .:  It.M.OOO 

Natiwal  Comnastoa  M  Liferafws  and  InfOfTMttM  SciatlM....:.^^... ^  4M.eOO 

National  Labor  Relations  Board -. 55.0M.00O 

Njtional  Mediation  Board i. j  2,K7,0OO 

OccupatKMal  Safety  and  Health  Baviwr  CowiilllM „ „ .:  4.(90.000 

Olliea  o«  BeoaoaMe  Opportunity 143.100.000 

Railroad  IMiranMnt  Boa/d : 

Payments  tor  military  service  credits .- 3  22.478.000 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses     .  (21,330,000) 

Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  (trust  tund  appfoptiatioa): 

Oparatwn  and  maintefltnc* .._.„...„. 13,  326. 000 

Capital  outlay      456,000 


342,237,000 


S43, 004, 000 

(') 

10  960.000 

406.000 

SS  050.000 

2.  867,  000 

4,  J90. 000 

333.  too,  000 

21.  47».  000 
{?1.  330.  000) 

13.326.000 
456,000 

4(7,  237, 000 


S43,  004, 000 

55  000,000 

10,960,000 

406.000 

55.  050. 000 

2.  S67  000 

4.  890,  000 

358,  800. 000 

22,  478.  000 
(21.  330. 000) 

13,326.000 
456.000 

567, 237, 000 


{43. 004, 000 

50.000.000 

10.  960.  000 

406,  000 

55,050.000 

2.867.000 

4.  890,  000 

345.  300. 000 

22  478  000 
(21.  330,  000) 

13.326.000 
456,000 


549,737,000 


Total,  new  budfet  (oWiiational)  authority,  related  agencies 

Grand  total,  new  budfot  (oMigational)  aulkoiity 31,549,953.000       32, «!«,  467, 000       33.  396, 379, 000       32,  S2S,  796, 000 


M3  004, 000 
47  500.000 
10.  960.  000 

406.000 

55.  050.  000 

2  887.  000 

4,  890.  OCO 

328,  985.  000 

22,  478.  000 
(21,330.000) 

13,325,000 
456,000 

529,922.000 

32,  $27, 926, 000 


No*  co'^sid'»'i"t 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  House, 
also  modified  the  distribution  of  funds 
for  title  I.  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation. The  new  formula  provides  that 
the  allotment  of  title  I-A  grants  be  made 
as  follows:  States  shall  receive  no  less 
than  100  percent  and  no  more  than  120 
percent  of  the  amounts  they  received  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  Within  the  SUte  alloca- 
tion, local  education  agencies — and  this 
was  a  source  of  great  discussion  and 
some  controversy — will  receive  no  less 
than  90  percent  of  the  amounts  they  re- 
ceived in  1973,  with  no  ceiling. 

The  conferees  also  state  in  the  strong- 
est possible  language  that  no  title  I-A 
funds  will  be  considered  in  next  year's 


appropriation  bill  until  the  present  In- 
equities— and  I  underline  the  word  "in- 
equities " — in  the  law  are  corrected.  Over 
the  last  several  years  every  effort  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  enact  early 
education  appropriations  has  been  frus- 
trated by  a  lack  of  timely  passage  of  au- 
thorizing legislation.  It  Is  clear  that 
funds  for  all  health  and  education  pro- 
grams have  been  put  in  increased  jeop- 
ardy because  authorizing  committees 
have  acted  with  less  than  alacrity. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  this 
Is  an  acceptable  bill.  The  first  conference 
report  Is  my  preference,  but  I  am  real- 
istic. The  amoimts  provided  for  some 
items  are  not  entirely  to  my  satisfaction; 
however,  in  the  main,  there  will  be  ade- 

DECREASES  FROM  SENATE 


quate  funds  to  meet  necessary  expenses 
and  to  conduct  most — but  not  all — high 
priority  programs  of  the  departments 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing major  items  that  were  increased  by 
the  Senate  and  were  reduced  in  confer- 
ence and  a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
the  conference  action.  Including  our  cus- 
tomary table  relating  to  all  of  the  com- 
parative figures.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
sert a  State-by-State  breakdown  of  title 
I-A  grants  as  well  as  a  tabulation  of 
student  aid  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


HetMt 


Seaata 


Conltranc* 


Department  ol  labor  

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Adaiintstiatian . 

National  Institutes  of  Health  

Education  Oivisran 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Servica . 


1827.535,000 

2  261.833.000 

2  499  895  000 

6  164  411.000 

13.647.999.000 


1830.682,000 

2  359  397,  000 

2  665  730,  000 

6  444  106,  000 

13,  581,  939. 000 


r8r  690,000 

2.  305,  278,  000 

2.  576.  478,  OOO 

6.  210. 986. 000 

13.564,839,000 


-$42. 992,  COO 

-54.119.000 

-89.  252. 000 

-233.  120.000 

-17,100,000 


ESTIMATEO  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  F0«  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  GRANTS,  PART  A  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


SUte 


Fiscal  year  1972 
allocation 

(1) 


Fiscal  year  1973 
allocatioa 

(2) 


Eiisting  continuing  resolution  (local  educa- 
tion agency  at  90  percent  ol  liscal  year 
1973  allocation,  no  greater  than  115 
percent  o<  fiscal  year  1973.  State  at  90 
percent  ol  fiscal  year  1972  allocation) 


Conference  agreement  after  recommltal  (local  education  agency  at 
90  percent  of  fiscal  year  1973  allocation  State  at  100  peicent  of 
fiscal  year  1973  allocation  and  no  more  than  120  percent  of  fiscal 
year  1973  allocation) 


(3) 


«) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Total  amount  lor  all  parts  of  Titia  I....         $1.  SS7, 000, 000  $1,  StS,  000, 000 

Total  lor  States  and  District  of  Columbia 
part  A.  local  grants 1,364.707,215  1,316,037.468 

Alabama 40.257.134  34.549.166 

Alatka 2,054.974  2,145,064 

*raoni „ 8.648,415  8,134.242 

*rKansi» 24,214,456  20,963,618 

Caiilornia „ 122,028,439  111.618.375 

Colorado 10.100.532  10.237,378 

ConnactioiL 11,813.005  11.747,931 

l>«<»«ara 2,242,296  2,323,7a 

Florida  26,445.029  24.111,072 

Georgia 39,947,788  40.573.812 

Hawaii  3.250.669  3.715.263 

Idaho     2.730.118  2.719,220 

Illinois _ 63,243.090  69,554,901 

Indiana 16,999,801  18  773.439 

lo»» „ 15,464.659  14.601, 6«1 

Kansas 10.427,273  9,147,430 

Kantucliy 37,131.906  32.212.788 

l^ouisiana_ _ 34.683.312  31,322,489 

«'   -        ~ 5,607.754  5.633.673 

'■"•■'  19.423.141  19,380.669 

'''    'lusath a  858. 101  24.893.505 

"       <" 47,708,517  51,768.916 

"      '-la 21.120.043  20  897,155 

•<■"'"•»•• 42.074.152  35.922.629 

**nvMi\ 25.579,100  23.3(7,302 


$1, 629. 000, 000 


$1,810,000,000 


1, 305,  203, 418 


1.444.116,298 


36,231,421 
2.396.946 

7,  783.  574 

21,  793,  010 

118.267,550 

9,  530. 951 

12,  582, 635 
2. 117.  579 

23.  800, 526 
36. 516,  431 
3,626.989 
2.  457. 106 
65.  555,  777 
16.  896. 095 

13.  918.  193 
9.384.546 

33.  418.  715 
31.214.981 
5,  070.  306 
18,  546,  513 
25.293.979 
47,491.650 
19,008,039 
37, 866.  737 
23. 021,  190 


36.  231. 421 

2. 777, 324 

9.  354.  378 

21.793.010 

128  361,  130 

11.  772.  985 

13,  510. 121 

2.672.310 

27. 727.  733 

36.  516.  431 

4.  272.  552 
3. 127.  103 

79.  988,  136 

21,  589,  455 
13  918.  193 
10.519,544 
33.418,715 
33,  117,401 

5.  478.  724 

22,  287.  769 
28  627,  531 
59  534,  253 

23.  204  280 
27.  866.  737 

24.  352.  345 


$1,629,000,000 


1. 327, 399, 995 

34.549,166 
2.  705.  489 
8. 134.  242 

20. 963. 618 
111.618.372 

10.  237.  378 

13.319.907 

2.  323,  7U 
24,111.072 
40.  573.  812 

3.  732.  067 
2,719.220 

70.518,720 
18,  773,  439 
14.601,661 

9, 147,  429 
32,  212.  788 
31.  322.  489 

5. 633. 673 
20.  757. 632 
25,  230, 992 
53.298,915 
20, 897. 155 
35. 927  628 
23.  367,  302 


$1,810,000,000 


1.  465, 299, 995 

34,  549, 166 

2,898.078 

9,221.148 

20,963,618 

133,  942,  050 

12,134,830 

14,097.517 

2.561,564 

27.863.443 

40.573.812 

4  458.  315 

2.719.220 

83.  465.  881 

19,114.125 

14.601.661 

10.412.343 

32  212.  788 

31.322.489 

6,  204.  892 

23  256.  803 

29.  872, 206 

62,  122,  699 

21.981.080 

35.922.628 

23.  745,  069 


>  $1. 719,  500,  000 


1, 396, 199, 995 

34, 549, 166 
2. 898. 078 

8.  222. 691 

20.963.618 

121.364.098 

10.931.405 

14.097.517 

2.  323.  748 
25.  295.  587 
40.  573. 812 

4.107,065 

2,719.220 
77.  374  236 
18,  773,  439 
14,601,661 

9,632,773 
32,212,788 
31.322,489 

5.641.865 
22. 691. 090 
28  110.264 
58, 920.  765 
20,897.  155 
35. 922,  628 
23.  367,  302 
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SM( 


Fiscal  year  1972 
allocation 

0) 


Fiscal  year  1973 
allocation 

G) 


Existing  continuing  resolution  (local  educa- 
tion agency  at  90  percent  of  fiscal  year 
1973  allocation,  no  greater  than  115 
percent  of  fiscal  year  1973,  State  at  90 
percent  of  Usui  year  1972  allocation) 


Conference  agreement  after  recommltal  (local  education  agency  at 
90  percent  of  fiscal  year  1973  allocation  State  at  100  percent  of 
fiscal  year  1973  allocation  and  no  more  than  120  percent  of  fiscal 
year  1973  allocation) 


O) 


(4) 


(5) 


<S) 


(7) 


MonUna $3,013,338  $2,865,542  $2,712,004  $3,295,373  $2,865,542  $2,942,790  $2,865,542 

Nebraska 7,523,056  7,187.530  6.770,750  7,905,410  7,187.530  7,187,530  7,187  530 

Nevada „ 883,771  923,899  1,062.484  1,062,484  1.070,437  1,108,679  1,108.679 

NewHampshira 1.908,409  2.007.413  1,898,450  2.308,525  2,043,929  2,408,895  2,274,208 

NewJersey 44,860.594  44.232.287  45,998,194  50.867.130  47.410,980  53.078.744  52,911.404 

New  Mexico 9.629,504  7.393,185  8,502.163  8.502,163  7.393.185  7,912,076  7,393.185 

New  York     193,459,929  196,835.764  205,136,640  226,361,130  198,168,018  236,202,917  218,053,725 

North  Carolina 56,260,988  51,556,663  50.634,889  50,634,889  51,556  663  51,556.663  51.556.663 

NorthDakota 5271.181  4.101,267  3,844,063  3,884,063  4,101,267  4,101,267  4,101.267 

Ohio 41,269,978  42,248.122  38,023,310  48.585,340  42,248.122  50.088,400  45.285.416 

Oklahoma 18,199.914  16.649,246  16,379,923  17.243.236  16,649,246  16,649,246  16,549,246 

Oregon..   9,382.231  8  421.321  8.444,008  9,684.519  8,42^321  9,731,012  8,710,600 

Pennsylvania 67,113,702  64.998,125  60,402,332  74,747,844  64.99^125  76,635107  69,652,301 

Rhode  Island 5.189,238  4,873,849  4,670,314  5,604.926  4.873,849  5,693.943  5.032.815 

South  Carolina 34,313,120  29,853.231  30.881,808  30.881,808  29,853,231  29,853,231  29,853.231 

South  Dakota 6,266.048  5,470551  5,639.443  5  639,443  5,470,551  5,470  551  5,470,551 

Tennessee 36,288,395  31,273,191  32,659,556  32  659,556  31,273,191  31.273,191  31.273.191 

Texas 69.566.731  67,675.754  62.610.058  67,124,681  67,675,754  67,675  754  67,675754 

Utah 3,593,198  3,894,921  3,784,313  4,479,159  4.043,700  4,673,905  4  462,760 

Vermont 2.107.682  2  093,957  1.896.914  2,408.051  2.093,957  2,093.957  2.093.957 

Virgiaia 33.803.541  31.522.692  30.423,187  30,423,187  31.522,692  31,522.692  31.522,692 

Washington 12.256,022  13,U5,639  13.592.353  15.462,485  13.759,483  16,134,766  15136,917 

West  Virginia 20,524,496  17,319.813  18.472,046  18,472,046  17,319,813  17,319,813  17,319,813 

Wisconsin. 16,546,374  17,340.875  15.606,788  19,942,006  17,459,310  20.370,940  18,711,212 

Wyoming     1,235,793  1,170,817  1,112,214  1,346,440  1,170,817  1,280,860  1,186,478 

District  of  Columbia 8.187.278  10,096,368  10,253.775  11,610,823  10096,368  12,115641  11,196,398 


I  After  5  percent  reduction. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
ANALYSIS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS 


1973  comparable 


1974  budget         House  allowance        Senate  allowance 


Conference    Effect  of  $400,000,000 
agreement  reduction 


Basic  opportunity: 

Grants  (BOG's) 

(Students  assistad)... 

(Average  grant) 

Supplemental  opportunity: 

Grants  (EOC^l) 

(Students  assisted)... 
State  student: 

Incentive  grants 

(Students  assistad) 

(StLKlents  assisted)... 
Cooperatire  education 

(Students  assisted). . . 
Insured  loans 

(Students  assisted)... 
Direct  loans  defense  loans. 

(Students  assisted)... 


$122, 100, 000 

(425, 000) 

($260) 

210,300,000  . 
(304.000). 


$959, 000, 000 

(1,  577,  000) 

($592) 


$440,500,000 

(1,  577, 000) 

($262) 

210.  300, 000 
(304, 000) 


273,  200, 000 
(560,000) 
10,750,000 
(250.000) 
245, 000, 000 
(1,256,000) 
548,  400. 000  . 
(301,500) 


250, 000, 000 

(545, 000) 

10,750,000 

(250, 000) 

31, 0000, 000 

(1.533,000) 


Total. 


1,406,750,000 


(259,000) 


1,529,750,000 


270,  200. 000 
(560,000) 
10.750,000 
(250,000) 
310,000,000 
(1.533.000) 
286, 000. 000 
(682,000) 

1,527,750,000 


$600,000,000 

(1,050,000) 

($570) 

210.300.000 
(304,000) 

30,000,000 

(120,000) 

270, 200, 000 

(560,000) 

10,750,000 

(250,000) 

310,000,000 

(1,  533, 000) 

286,000,000 

(682,000) 


$500,000,000 

(1,050,000) 

($476) 

210,300,000 
(304,000) 

20,000,000 

(80,000) 

270, 200, 000 

(560,000) 

10,750,000 

(250,800) 

310, 000, 000 

(1.533,000) 

286, 000, 000 

(682.000) 


$475, 000, 000 

(1.050.000) 

($452) 

210, 300, 000 
(304,000 

19,000,000) 

(76, 000) 

270, 200, 000) 

(560,000 

10, 750, 000 

(250,000) 

310,060,000 

(1,533,000) 

286,000,000 

(682,000) 


1,717,250,000 


1, 607,  250, 000 


1,581,250,000 


Mr  MAONUSON  Mr  Pre-^ident  in  the 
first  conference,  it  wh,s  necessan.'  for  the 
Senat«  U)  recede  from  lUs  increase,';  in  five 
major  area.';  The  full  amount  of  ihe.se 
fund.s  i.s  stiU  available  under  the  pro- 
vi.sions  of  the  second  conference  report, 
although  the  President  i.s  permitted  to 
withhold  some  of  the.se  funds.  We  com- 
promL'.eti  with  the  House  by : 

First  Reducing  proKram.<;  of  the  De- 
PHrtment    of    I>abor   by    $42,992,000; 

Second  ReducinK  programs  providing 
medical  and  mental  health  care  by  $54  - 
119  OOO: 

Third  Reducing  programs:  of  medical 
research  and  health  manjiouer  by  $89,- 
252,000: 

Fourth  Red'ijcmg  education  programs 
by  $233  120  000, 

f^ftli  Reducing  programs  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped  by  $17  - 
100,00b 

I  do  not  have  to  say  that  these  reduc- 
tions were  strongly  resisted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  we  had  to  make  them  if  we  were 
to  get  a  bill 

Mr.  President,  as  usual  these  were 
difficult  conferences — and  Senator  Cot- 
tow,  the  ranking  Republican,  and  I 
worked  hard — as  did  all  the  Senate  con- 


ferees— in  providing  a.s  much  of  the  Sen- 
ate mcreases  in  health  and  education 
programs  as  were  possible  In  most  cases 
we  faced  House  conferees  who  were  very 
adamant  in  pressing  for  figures  that 
were  much  lower  than  ours.  We  were 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  total  figure  that 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  President. 
a  figure  that  the  President  should  sign 
and  not  veto,  as  he  has  done  with  four 
of  the  la.«t  five  Ijabor-HEW  bills  passed 
bv  the  Congress 

So  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding. 
let  me  say  that  we  understand  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  President  with  re- 
pard  t-o  budget  deficits  and  the  economy. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  his  privilege  to 
make  budget  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  But  under  our  democratic  form 
of  (Government,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  evaluate  those  rec- 
ommendations, to  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  and  then  to  make 
a  determination  of  ju.'-t  how  our  hard- 
eanied  ta.x  dollars  ought  to  be  spent — a 
battle  of  priorities,  so  to  speak.  In  this 
bill,  we  have  simply  redirected  some  of 
these  tax  dollars  toward  the  betterment 
of  this  Nation's  health  and  well-being 

We  recognize  that  increased  fundiiig 


alone  is  not  the  only  answer — it  Is  not  a 
panacea.  But  we  are  equally  persuaded 
that  the  Presidents  budget,  with  few 
exceptions,  shows  a  year-to-year  decline 
ui  real  dollars  and  levels  cf  effort,  and 
fails  to  deal  effectively  wiih  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem. 

In  all  fairness,  this  is  not  the  first 
admmistration  that  has  submitted  in- 
adequate budget  requests  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  Congress  m  the  exercise  of  its 
responsibilities,  has  hisloncally  added 
t .  the  President's  budget  request  for  thi.'- 
Department  However,  this  administra- 
tion IS  distmguished  in  that  it  is  the  first 
that  has  seen  fit  to  veto  these  bills  tliat 
iielp  provide  better  health  care  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  ail  the  Ame:i- 
cai.  people. 

The  conference  bill  without  a  $400  mil- 
lion reduction  includes  approximat-ely 
$32,9  billion  which  is  $14  billion  over  the 
budget  estimates.  Although  that  is  a 
very  significant  sum.  it  siiould  not  bi? 
considered  a  budget-busting  extrava- 
gance, or  termed  inflationary,"  We  are 
not  a  credit  card  Congress.  It  should 
be  carefully  noted  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  congressional  increase  over 
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the  budget  estimates  would  actually  be 
spent  in  Qscal  year  1974.  with  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  beInK  spent  in  sub- 
sequent years. 

It  Ls  not  extraordinary,  but  rather  re- 
flects the  necessary  tlmelag  between  ap- 
propriations and  exjjenditures.  The  point 
to  be  made  here  is  that  it  is  the  expendi- 
ture Increase  over  the  budget  that  will 
liave  an  impact  on  the  economy — not  the 
appropriation  flgorea — for  a  given  flsoal 
year. 

Thus,  the  bill  before  us  will  increase 
the  January  budget  expenditures  by 
about  $450  million  if  the  entire  amount 
is  spent  for  these  programs.  When  com- 
pared to  a  trillion  dollar  economy  and  a 
S263.7  billion  Federal  budget,  $450  million 
hardly  seems  too  high  a  price  to  pay  on 
too  large  an  investment  to  make,  in  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hesitation  at  the 
White  House  In  recommending  addl- 
uonal  billions  for  the  Mideast  or  Cam- 
bodia. We  also  read  news  reports  of  an- 
other $2  or  $3  billion  defense  supple- 
mental In  the  pipeline.  Yet  in  the  sec- 
ond conference,  we  were  told  we  must 
compromise  further  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  discretionary  authority  to  re- 
duce the  bin  by  up  to  $400,000,000  If  we 
are  to  have  any  hope  of  getting  a  signed 
bUl. 

I  am  not  necessarily  against  the  ad- 
minlatrations  recommendation  for 
some  of  our  problems  abroad,  but  If  they 
have  to  be  put  into  the  context  of 
whether  we  do  that  or  take  care  of  our 
needs  at  home,  then  we  have  to  make 
the  kind  of  decisions  that  are  reflected 
In  thi4  bUl 

It  should  again  be  noted  that  the  au- 
thority to  withhold  is  permissive,  not 
mandatory-  The  conferees  felt  that  the 
President  ought  to  have  the  opportun- 
ity if  he  chooees.  to  spend  the  full 
amount  of  the  first  conference — the  full 
amount  In  the  bill.  We  would,  of  course, 
expect  to  be  Informed  If  he  chooses  to 
make  reductions  The  White  Hotise  has 
recently  ir\dlcated  that  tax  receipts  for 
fiscal  year  1974  wiU  be  $10  billion  more 
than  their  own  January's  estimate.  The 
approach  recommended  by  the  Congress 
is  m tended  to  afford  the  President  the 
opportunity  to  reevaluate  his  spending 
plans  and  encourage  him  to  spend  the 
full  amount  agreed  to  in  conference 
Surely,  'he  $450  milbon  outlay  Increase 
provided  under  this  bill — If  the  entire 
amount  \s  spent — can  be  well  spent  on 
meetn.g  the  need.s  of  our  citizens  with- 
out cau.stng  economic  harm  or  shaking 
any  fiscal  foundations. 

Certainly  a  nation  as  wealthy  as  ours 
can  afford  the  increase  we  provided  in 
this  bUl 

Simply  stated.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
conferees  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  with  Its  great  abundance,  should 
have  the  best,  within  onr  capabilities.  In 
health  care  and  educational  opportiml- 
tles 

Mr  President,  in  closing,  we  believe  the 
President  should  sign  this  bill,  so  we  can 
get  on  about  the  business  of  providing 
lulditional  Job  opportunities,  better 
bealUi   care   to   millions  of   Americans. 


vital  health  research,  more  doctors  and 
nurses  to  help  staff  our  overburdened 
health  facilities,  a  stronger  educational 
system,  and  a  decent  and  dignified  life 
for  our  senior  citizens. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  after  we  adopt 
this  conference  report  today — It.  along 
with  the  bill  that  provides  for  all  these 
hiunan  needs,  will  be  sent  to  the  White 
House.  The  bill  will  lie  on  the  President  s 
desk  awaiting  his  decision.  That  will  be 
the  moment  of  truth.  Millions  will  be 
looking  for  an  answer  to  their  question — 
is  anybody  there,  does  anybody  care. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

First.  I  want  to  reiterate,  as  I  have  on 
many  occasions  in  the  last  few  years, 
my  admiration  and  appreciation  for  the 
way  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  han- 
dles these  very  crucial  and  important 
bills.  The  Senate.  I  am  sure,  realizes — If 
there  is  any  Senator  who  does  not  realize 
it,  he  should,  aind  the  Ricord  should  so 
show — that  the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and 
the  people  of  this  country  who  have  vari- 
ous handicaps,  mental  and  physical,  the 
young  people  of  this  country  who  need 
educational  opportunities,  those  who  are 
interested  In  research  for  the  present  and 
future  health  of  this  country,  are  all 
greatly  indebted  to  Warren  Maonuson. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  as  the  ranking 
rrJnority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
throughout  the  tenure  of  his  ofQce  as 
chairman  as.  indeed.  I  served  some  time 
with  the  beloved  Senator  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama  It  is  due  much  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  we  have.  I 
believe,  resolved  what  was  to  be  another 
impasse. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  I  want  to 
mention  how  fortunate  we  are  to  have 
such  an  efficient  staff.  Harley  Dirks  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  the  most  experi- 
enced appropriation  staff  man  on  the 
Hill.  He  has  worked  long  and  hard  and 
faithfully  through  the  years.  He  has 
never  drawn  a  line  once,  as  the  chair- 
man lias  never  drawn  a  line  once,  be- 
tween the  side  of  the  committee  we  sat 
on  or  whether  it  was  being  helpful  to  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican.  He  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service.  The  new  staff 
member  representing  the  minority,  War- 
ren Kane,  has  proved  to  be  very  hard- 
working, effective,  and  efficient.  I  tlolnk 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  such  a  staff. 

Mr.  Presideji^,  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
detailfi  oX  this  bill,  which  have  been 
amply  covered  by  the  chairman.  We  all 
know  the  unfortunate  situation  we  have 
had  the  last  2  years.  Last  year  we  had 
the  first  bill  which  went  to  the  President. 
The  bill  was  vetoed.  The  veto  was  sus- 
tained. Frankly,  I  think  there  was  some 
justification  for  that.  Considering  the 
situation  we  faced  la.<^t  year,  I  think  there 
was  much  justification  for  the  veto. 

We  then  worked  long  and  hard  and 
sent  a  second  bill  to  the  President,  and  I 
am  going  to  be  equally  frank  and  say 


that  bill  should  have  been  signed.  It  met 
all  the  possible  objections  that  I  could 
find  that  could  be  met,  but  It  was  not 
signed.  It  was  pocketvetoed.  So  we  never 
had  a  chance  to  vote  on  that.  If  we  had, 
it  would  have  been  one  of  the  few  occa- 
sions when  I  would  have  voted  to  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto.  But  we  never  got 
that  chance. 

For  the  last  fiscal  year  and  a  half, 
which  means,  in  effect,  the  last  couple 
of  years,  we  have  been  using  our  money 
in  this  vital  field  in  somewhat  outmoded 
methods,  because  we  have  had  to  offer  it 
on  continuing  resolutions. 

This  bill,  when  it  first  came  out  of  con- 
ference, quite  apparently  had  the  hostil- 
ity of  many  in  the  administration.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Mr.  Weinberger,  warned  us  tliat  it 
would  be  vetoed.  He  recommended  that  it 
be  vetoed.  The  head  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  said  it  should  be 
vetoed,  and  he  recommended  that  It  be 
vetoed. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  deep 
appreciation  to  the  President's  adviser 
on  domestic  matters.  Mr.  Melvin  Laird, 
who  spent  years  In  the  House  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  on  this  bill. 
He  knows  this  bill  and  knows  its  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  able  to  sit  down 
with  Mr.  Laird  and,  because  of  his  coop- 
eration, was  able  later  to  sit  down  with 
Secretary  Weinberger  and  Mr.  Ash.  In 
tiirn,  Mr.  Ash  came  up  and  conferred 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington. 

No  one  can  speak  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  None  of  these  gentle- 
men have  the  authority  to  promise  that. 
However.  I  am  completely  satl.'tfled  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  last  several  yeans 
we  are  as  near  to  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  White  House  to  sign  this  bill 
as  we  have  ever  been.  The  House  and 
Senate  have  met  certain  requirements 
exacted  by  the  White  House,  and  at  last 
we  will  have  a  bUl  signed  and  in  opera- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1973-74.  We  will  have 
an  up-to-date  bill,  even  though  no  one 
could  get  all  that  he  wanted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  frankly  I  am  cntical  of 
my  own  admin  1st  ratio  a  regarding  this 
bill.  I  do  not  talk  about  pobl  offices  any 
more,  because  we  have  put  Uie  Post  Office 
Department  Into  a  seiJurate  corporation. 
However,  I  used  to  saj'  that  I  did  not  have 
much  patience  with  an  administration 
that  could  not  see  a  significant  difference 
between  a  cancer  center  or  a  mental 
health  center  and  a  post  af!!?e.  I  now 
change  tliH,t  to  any  other  physical  ob- 
jecte  that  are  contained  In  the  public 
works  bill  and  in  the  budget. 

This  biU  is  the  bill  In  which  we  deal 
with  mental  health.  This  bill  is  the  bill 
in  which  we  deal  with  medical  research. 
Tills  bill  is  the  biU  in  which  tlie  Govern- 
ment puts  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in 
the  matter  of  trying  to  get  a  break- 
through in  the  cure  of  cancer  and  In  the 
reduction  of  fatuities  and  incapacities 
from  heart  disease. 

This  bin  is  the  bill  in  which  we  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  tiie  Federal  Government 
is  concerned,  the  help  in  providing  edu- 
cational   opportunities    for    Uie    futuie 
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citizens  of  this  country,  people  of  all 
colors  and  creeds,  and  coming  from  all 
kmds  of  homes  and  environments. 

This  Ls  a  most  vital  appropriations 
bill,  and  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  sit  on 
the  committee.  As  I  near  the  end  of  my 
service  in  the  Senate,  the  one  service 
which  I  shall  look  back  on  with  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  after  I  have  retired 
will  be  the  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
work  on  the  HEW  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  not  a  perfect 
bill.  It  cannot  satisfy  ever>'one  However, 
I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  it,  and  we  will  be  back  in 
business  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  every 
other  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  t>ecause  they  have  all  taken 
a  very  deep  Interest  in  this  bill.  And  we 
have  come  up  with  the  best  possible  so- 
lution we  could.  ^ 

The  House  was  a  little  more  conserva- 
tive than  we  were.  We  had  to  exercise 
some  pretty  stiff  pressure  to  have  every- 
one give  a  little  in  order  to  reach  a  com- 
promise so  that  we  could  be  back  in  busi- 
ne.ss  once  more 

Mr  President,  I  hope  the  conference 
report  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  thank  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  and  I  think 
that  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  also  will  agree  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  most  complex  bills  In 
the  entire  Congress  I  think  we  hear,  on 
the  average,  500  witnesses  before  we  even 
pet  down  to  our  deliberations.  That  takes 
a  lot  of  work,  not  only  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  myself:  but  we 
would  not  be  able  to  do  It  if  we  did  not 
have  a  really  competent  staff  made  up  of 
Harley  Dirks.  Gloria  Butland.  Dome- 
nlc  Rusclo,  Jim  Sourwlne,  Terrence 
Sauvaln,  and  Warren  Kane.  I  want  to 
compliment  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  certainly  do  agree 
with  the  Senator  It  is  a  long,  hard  road, 
as  the  Senator  from  Washington  well 
knows,  Ever>-  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  on  several  subcom- 
mittees. The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee 'Mr.  Magncson)  and  I,  as  the 
ranking  member,  are  the  ones  who  are 
really  expected  to  attend  all  the  hesu-- 
ings.  I  have  sat  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  day  after  day. 
week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year.  The  Senator  hap- 
pens to  be  chairman  of  the  other  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  namely,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  So  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  I  have  got  to  get  along  with  two 
people.  One  is  my  wife;  and  the  other  is 
"MACon:,"  as  we  call  tl.e  chairman.  It 
seems  that  he  is  the  chairman  of  every 
committee  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  It  has  been  a  fine  opportunity  for 
me.  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  all  the  kindnesses  I  have  re- 
ceived at  his  hand. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

It  really  Isn't  a  chore  to  hear  that 
many  witnesses    I  think,  probably,  that 


some  of  the  most  interesting  stories  we 
have  ever  been  told  have  come  in  that 
committee.  Those  who  read  the  testimony 
will  find  stories  about  exciting  things  that 
have  happened  in  the  field  of  health 
and  welfare.  They  come  particularly 
from  the  people  at  NIH.  Twenty-two  No- 
bel Prize  winners  have  been  among  our 
witnesses.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  break 
away  from  their  testimony,  because  it  is 
so  interesting  and  exciting.  The  bill  is 
only  a  part  of  the  process. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  the  longev- 
ity of  the  average  American  has  been  in- 
creased by  17  years.  That  fact  alone 
would  make  it  worth  while,  would  it  not. 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  still  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  of  two  dread  dis- 
eases, cancer  and  heart  attack  * 

Federal  participation  in  the  health  of 
the  coimtry  has  been  worth  all  the  mon- 
ey we  have  put  into  it.  We  are  eager  to  do 
more,  and  we  can  do  more.  That  is  why 
we  are  so  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  have  given  them  the  help  that  they 
want  and  have  backed  them  up  in  doing 
the  things  they  are  doing. 

I  believe  the  average  American  would 
agree  that  the  portion  of  his  tax  dollar 
which  goes  Into  the  bill  Is  spent  for 
worthwhile  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum?  I  shall  take  about  2 
minutes.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  li  Is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  me 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mar>iand. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
those  of  us  who  do  not  serve  on  the  Ap- 
popriations  Committee  have  great  re- 
spect for  and  are  appreciative  of  the 
great  job  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  do 
in  completing  each  year  the  monumental 
task  of  putting  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  together,  and  particularly 
this  year,  in  putting  it  In  a  shape  where 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  because  It  deals  with  hu- 
man needs,  and  thus  affects  all  the  people 
of  this  coimtry. 

The  Senators  deal  with  this  budget 
with  great  sensitivity,  and  I  for  one  am 
grateful,  and  particularly  grateful  for 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  conferees  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  the  Senate  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  funding  of  the 
physician  shortage  area  scholarship  pro- 
gram, which  we  developed  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  and  for  which  money  has  been 
offered  on  the  Senate  side  for  a  couple 
of  years.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
gotten  it  all  the  way  through  the  legis- 
lative mill.  I  think  tliis  program  will  go 
a  long  way,  over  the  long  pull,  in  provid- 
ing doctors  where  there  EU"e  now  no  pri- 
mary care  physicians  available. 


Since  I  was  the  author  of  the  proposal, 
I  am  most  grateful  that  $2  million  is  pro- 
vided in  this  conference  report  for  this 
program.  I  thank  the  Senators  for  their 
efforts  in  our  behalf  in  obtaining  this 
program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Although  this  is  a 
new  program,  the  retiun  on  our  invest- 
ment will  far  outweigh  the  costs  involved 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  I  think  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mar>iand  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  not  only  following  and  spon- 
soring this  project,  but  for  being  so  per- 
sistent in  pushing  it  He  has  at  last  got 
his  foot  in  the  tent,  and  I  hope  that  his 
own  people  will  reahze  how  much  he  has 
done  for  them  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Before  the  Sen- 
ator asks  his  question.  I  want  to  say  again 
that  no  one  has  been  more  helpful  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  estab- 
lishing these  priorities,  which  are  very 
difficult.  TTiere  are  a  lot  of  problems  be- 
tween the  people  who  are  involved,  all 
trying  to  pursue  their  own  projects  and 
their  own  views,  and  we  have  to  make 
some  very  sensitive  decisions. 

No  one  has  been  more  helpful  to  us 
than  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Subcommittee  on  Health.  He  usually  ap- 
pears before  the  committee  when  we  start 
to  mark  up  the  bill,  after  we  have  gotten 
through  with  some  of  the  witnesses,  and 
submits  a  list  which  he  thinks  refiects 
the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lative committee.  That  is  very  helpful  to 
us,  I  have  said  this  before  when  this  bill 
came  up.  but  I  want  to  repeat  it;  Some 
of  the  guidelines  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested have  helped  us  make  some  of  these 
sensitive  decisions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  this 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  for  his 
kind  and  generous  remarks.  I  commend 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Macntjscn  i  ,  for  bringing  this 
appropriations  measure  through  the  con- 
ference and  for  making  these  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate. 

I  feel,  as  one  who  has  followed  these 
appropriations  closely  over  the  years, 
that  this  measure  represents  a  very  im- 
portant and  major  step  forward  in  meet- 
ing many  of  the  htmian  resource  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  rariking  minority 
member  i  Mr.  Cotton  > ,  who  has  time  and 
again  shown  tremendous  sensitivity  to- 
ward many  of  these  problems  As  I  have 
stated  before,  we  are  going  to  miss  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  many  reasons;  but  I  think  that 
those  who  benefit  from  the  programs 
covered  by  this  appropriations  measure, 
are  going  to  miss  him  most  of  aU. 

He  has  been  In  the  vanpuard  of  allo- 
cating the  resources  of  this  country  for 
social  programs  and  hsis  tried  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  going  to  benefit  the 
areas  of  greatest  need.  I  think  that  this 
appropriations  measure  reflects  the  con- 
tinuing concern  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  and  I  again 
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commend  both  of  them  for  their  efforts, 
which  have  been  long,  tedious,  and  tiring, 
but,  nonetheless  in  the  great  Interest  ol 
the  American  people. 

I  have  one  specific  question  to  ask  the 
ranking  member  and  the  chairmaji  of 
the  subcommittee  It  springs  out  of  the 
language  m  the  report  that  provides  for 
a  5- percent  discretionary  cut  for  a  par- 
ticular program.  As  the  Senator  would 
understand,  we  have  been  making  some 
important  progress  toward  our  goal  of 
restructuruig  and  strengtherung  the  bio- 
medical research  fellowship  and  training 
program.s  of  this  country.  We  are  getting 
close  U)  getting  agreement  with  the 
House  in  tiiese  areas.  These  programs 
are  sporjwred  by  NIH.  What  I  am  very 
much  concerned  aoout  Ls,  the  mterpre- 
tation  of  the  5-percent  cut — if  it  permits 
a  5-percent  cut  in  any  Institute  of 
Health,  and  if  these  cuts  are  then  di- 
rected toward  the  biomedical  fellowship 
and  training  grant  programs,  the  actual 
result  wouid  oe  much  greater  than  5  per- 
cent. This  would  seriously  impair  these 
vital  pr  )grams  and  is  not  what  I  under- 
stand as  Oelng  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  members  of  the  cotiference. 

So  I  wouid  like  to  establish  clearly 
that  the  5  percent  is  an  aggregate  5  per- 
cent (or  a  given  activity,  which  I  think 
is  unfortunate  but.  nonetheless,  perbaiw 
is.  from  a  legisiaUve  viewpoint,  neces- 
sary. But  I  want  to  establish  clearly  the 
legislative  Uiteruon  of  the  conferees,  so 
that  these  specific  procrams.  the  blo- 
noedlca]  research  traininc  procrams  will 
not  be  cut  more  tiian  5  percent  in  the 
aggregate 

Mr  CCyrrON.  I  may  say  that  we  took 
this  matter  up  because  we  had  the  same 
apprehoiaion  the  Senator  from  ^^Pifft- 
chuaetts  has  that  the  Pree.ident  could  cut 
an  appropriation  5  percent  and  then  in 
doing  ao  tie  could  cut  programs  In  that 
appropriation  by  more  than  5  percent  as 
long  as  the  aggregate  was  5  percent  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
present  and  will  bear  me  out.  that  we 
have  an  absoltxte  declarauon  on  the  part 
ol  Mr.  Laird  and  on  the  part  of  Uic  Sec- 
retary, that  triey  recognised  our  appre- 
hensioD  and  that  they  would  not  use  the 
pover  to  cut  5  percent  by  eradlcaUng 
specific  programs  that  we  authorized 
within  the  One  Items.  Is  that  not  the 
understanding  of  the  chairman? 

Mr.  MACimJSON  Yes.  and  In  thU 
partaeular  field  the  Seiiator  f.'^nn  V-fitn- 
chuaetts  is  talking  about,  it  wouid  have 
to  be  an  aggregate  of  &  percent  That  Is 
our  understanding  and  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  brought  It 
m>  becau^  it  wiiJ  clear  tlie  legislative 
Intent. 

Mr  K£NKEDY  The  line  item  Diay  be 
a  figure  mdicated  m  the  appropriation 
for  each  of  the  various  National  lusti- 
tutes  of  Health  They  may  make  a  5-per- 
ceut  reducUoD  in  each  institute  but  the 
total  cut,  overall  for  the  fellowship  pro- 
grams will  not  aggregate  to  more  than  5 
percent 

Mr  MAG>fT780W  If  he  chose  to  make 
these  cuts,  we  specify  that  they  may  not 
exceed  9  percent  against  any  particular 
program  I  would  hope  that  no  reduc- 
tions will  be  made. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  under- 
stands the  apprehension  where,  with  the 
programs  spread  over  the  various  Insti- 
tutes, and  if  the  5 -percent  cuts  in  each 
institute  are  applied  against  the  fellow- 
ship and  traineeship  programs,  the  total 
aggregate  would  be  above  the  5 -percent 
cut  for  these  programs,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  this  provision  can- 
not be  employed  to  circumvent  what  is 
the  clear  intention  of  the  language. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I. 
and  others,  deplore  the  fact  that  all  the 
training  programs,  which  you  are  work- 
ing on  now.  had  their  budgets  cut 
severely.  We  restored  them  to  an  ade- 
quite  level.  We  did  the  best  we  could 
along  these  lines. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Again,  I  want  to 
thank  both  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  these  assurances  I  would  urge  all 
my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  about 
the  program  to  support  this  matter  when 
we  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President.  In  order 
to  nan  down  this  point,  my  attention 
has  ijeen  called  by  the  staff  to  the  re- 
port on  the  conferees. 

On  page  7  it  states: 

Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
■*  111  move  to  recede  and  concur  In  tbe  Sen- 
ate ameadment  with  an  amendment  whlctt 
wlU  proTld«  that  etima  appropriated  in  tbe 
bUI  BhsU  b«  made  available  for  expenditure 
except  that  not  to  exceed  •400,000.000. 

And  this  Is  the  Important  language — 
including  not  more  than  5  p«r  centum  of 
the  amount  spedfled  tn  any  appropriation 
proTlalon  contained  in  tbto  Act  or  any  acUv- 
ity.  progtam  or  project  vtthUi  aucb  appro- 
priation may  be  withheld  from  obllgaUoa 
and  ezpeaditure. 

So  tliat  language  which  I  have  junt 
read  pretty  clearly  nails  this  down  on 
the  subject  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachtisetts  was  apprehensive. 

Mr.  KSNNKDT  I  thank  the  Senator 
frtxn  New  Hampshire.  That  language 
plus  the  Interpretatifin  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampahlre  aixl  the  Senator  from 
Washington  have  giv^n  that  language. 
gives  me  all  the  assurances  we  need  In 
this  area. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  MAONUSON  Mr  President,  un- 
less there  are  no  further  questions.  I 
tmderstand  some  Senators  mn  awmy 
from  the  Chamber  on  official  business 
bt!t  will  be  back  shortly.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  recess  imtll    12  40  pm 

Mr  JAVTT8  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Washington  withhold 
that?  1  want  to  say  a  word  on  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR  'Mr 
Broea  I  Does  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington withhold  his  motion? 

Mr.  MAONUSON  I  withhold  the 
motion 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  me 
some  time? 

Mr  COTTON  WlU  5  minutet  be 
enough? 

Mr.  JAVTTS    Yea, 


The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
considerable  regret  but  yet  out  of  a  sense 
of  necessity  that  I  will  support  the  con- 
ference report.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
reason  for  my  interest  is  twofold. 

One.  my  State  is  so  large  and  has  so 
many  problems  which  are  so  intimately 
related  to  matters  covered  in  this  report 
as  to  give  us  a  burning  interest  in  how 
it  comes  out. 

Two,  I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  a  great  part  of  this  report  deals  with 
matters  of  health,  education,  and  vari- 
ous aspects  of  welfare  which  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee. 

Before  going  into  some  of  the  details 
of  the  matters  which  are  here  covered 
which  are  of  deep  concern  to  us  and  on 
which  there  is  a  close  decLslon  for  many 
as  to  whether  we  should  or  we  should  not 
agree  to  support  these  reports.  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  President  will,  in  this 
particular  case,  have  the  same  spirit 
Hiilch  was  oblvously  manifested  by  the 
conferees  In  their  efforts,  notwithistand- 
Ing  their  own  deep  feelings  about  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  In  each  House, 
many  in  a  deep  humanitarian  context — 
to  have  given  him  the  very  broad  author- 
ity to  cut  the  various  Items  by  $400  mil- 
lion without,  of  course,  actually  destroy- 
ing any  activity  or,  by  cutting  it.  de- 
stroying it. 

This  not  only  runs  counter  to  deep 
feelings  about  many  of  tiiese  provisions 
which  may  be  cut  but  also  runs  counter 
to  our  desire  more  and  more  to  do  our 
own  homewx)rk  In  terms  of  either  cutting 
or  increasing  or  dealing  with  the  overall 
budgetary  situation  in  a  way  wliich  has 
a  managerial  responsibility  on  our  part, 
too. 

This  '.tnd  of  a  lump  stun  cut  authority 
runs  counter  to  my  views  and  those  of 
many  others  on  the  issue  of  impound- 
ment, on  which  we  are  in  the  process  of 
legislating  and  on  which  the  courts  liave 
held  so  strongly  In  favor  of  Congress. 

This  is  especially  true  of  tlie  Health 
Services  Administration  and  health  re- 
search.  In  which,  at  my  suggestion,  provi- 
sions were  Included  In  the  legislative  au- 
thoriaatlons  which  have  t>een  the  basis 
for  coitrt  holdings  with  us.  on  the  ground 
the  President  .simply  could  not  impound 
tlie  monej'  and  not  spend  11. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  this 
tremendou.n  ge.sture  of  effort  to  agree,  of 
good  faith,  and  of  compromise  on  the 
part  of  Congress  wlU  be  fully  recognized 
at  the  White  House,  for  all  It  means. 

The  other  matter  to  which  I  should 
like  to  Invite  attention  Is  a  so-called  stop 
loss  provision  regarding  treatment  of 
various  States  This  was  the  subject  of 
extremely  strong  dispute  both  in  the 
other  body  and  here,  with  many  formu- 
lae suggested  I  wish  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  Senator  Cotton  and  Senator 
Macmuson  who  notu1'l'.»tfti-.c1lng  a  rela- 
tively minor  intere.-st  of  their  own  States 
In  this  matter,  took  a  vetA  (1ei(i  interest 
In  trying  to  solve  it  and  with  tlw*  aid  of 
Senator  McClbllan  brouaht  about  some 
solution   I  do  not  want  to  be  committed 
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to  that  solution  as  a  permanent  one,  but 
certainly  it  got  us  by  this  particular 
tough  spot  of  tr>'mg,  at  long  last,  to  turn 
out  an  HEW  appropriation. 

Mr  President.  I  wisii  to  comment  upon 
a  niimt)er  of  other  matters  here,  but  I 
understand  that  the  Senate  is  very  close 
to  being  ready  to  vote  on  this  matter, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate 
on  that  score 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  will 
I  he  Senator  vield'' 

Mr  JAVITS  I  yield 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  concern  alx)ut  the  matter  of 
the  formula.  In  the  report,  we  have  very 
strong  language  that  the  members  of  the 
Ijegislative  Committee  ought  to  set  a 
formula,  that  it  i.s  not  the  business  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  do  this. 
No  matter  what  we  did.  somebody  would 
not  like  it.  We  only  have  so  much  in  the 
bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator's  committee, 
under  his  leadership  and  Uiat  of  Senator 
i»KLL  and  Senator  William.s.  will  estab- 
lish a  formula  When  that  is  done,  the 
.^ppropnatl<ins  Committee  will  see  that 
adequate  funds  are  provided  This  caused 
<»  2 -month  delay  in  thi."^  bill 

Mr  JAVITS  I  realize  Uiat  and  I  take 
very  seriously  to  heart  everything  the 
.S«  nator  has  ssild. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  had  to  look  every 
once  In  a  w  hile  to  we  whether  we  were 
mlnas  or  pla<;  in  my  own  State  It  turned 
out  that  we  were  .sort  of  m  l)etween  The 
real  problem  was  the  small  States  and 
the  larger  Stales  rhey  have  a  bigger 
problem  than  ever 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  appreciate  the  attitude 
of  Senator  Macnuson  and  Senator  CoT- 
TOH  on  this  .score 

Mr  President  we  are  rarrylnj;  improp- 
erly an  Item  for  the  Ofn<  e  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Uiat  is  the  rontinuinc  war 
on  poverty  ^and  I  wi.sh  to  make  it  very 
rlear  In  tJiat  regard  becaufie  It  has  been 
questioned  so  much  that  community  ac- 
tion organiRatioR"!  IhrouKhout  the  coun- 
try are  ^till  functioning  and  rendering 
yeoman  service  including  service  in  pro- 
I.  ram.s  extremely  popular  with  Congrew;. 
5urh  as  Heiidstart  and  programs  for  the 
aged  In  a  very  great  measure  we  have 
viuee7ed  the  water  out  of  many  of  those 
aitencieit  TTiev  are  justifying  them-selves, 
^tar.dlnp  on  their  own 

The  fw(.  in.'iinctions  lliat  I  have  con- 
stantlv  (fiven  them  are  being  taken  into 
consideration  One  of  those  Injunctions 
Is  that  ^(ta.'llng  should  represent  but  a 
very  modest  part  of  their  costs 

The  PRESIDING  on^CER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  JA\nTS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  1  additional  minute'' 

Mr  MAONUSON  I  yield 

Mr  JAVITS  That  stafBng  should  be 
but  a  modest  percentage  of  what  they 
cost,  and  that  they  art  not  agencies  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  tmtnlnp  the 
poor  or  welfare  cllent,s  In  the  arts  of 
managemert.  but  of  using  their  talents 
w  here  they  measure  up  to  rea.snnable  cri- 
teria of  ski!!,  ability,  and  dedication. 

Second,  they  have  to  establish  their 
community  relations  by  usefulness  to  the 
conunimity  so  strongly  that  it  Is  cora- 
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munity  support  which  brings  them  the 
backing  and  the  ability  to  function, 
which  they  so  dearly  seek  and  which  they 
should  have 

Mr.  President.  1  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  address  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Headstart  program,  fimded  under 
both  OEO  and  HETW  may  be  subjected  to 
the  5-percent  reduction  under  both  agen- 
cies, and  that  the  result  may  be  cutbacks 
greater  than  those  intended  by  the  con- 
ference committee 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  agree  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  very  imique  problem  here. 
It  was  certainly  not  our  intent  to  cut 
back  on  any  of  the  ver>-  imix)rtant  Head- 
■start  activities.  Senator  Brooke  and 
others  on  the  committee  fought  hard 
for  these  programs,  as  I  know  you  have 
I  think  the  best  solution  to  this  problem 
is  to  have  the  staff  sit  down  with  HEW. 
and  maybe  OEO.  and  work  out  a  more 
equitable  level  for  Headstart 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
indicate  my  support  for  the  conference 
report  on  the  1974  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations which  IS  now  before  us  1  feel 
the  Appropriations  Committee  members 
have  done  an  excellent  job  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  divergent  interests 
and  needs  which  are  met  by  these  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
funds  At  the  same  time,  due  considera- 
tion has  l)een  ^iven  the  need  to  balar>ce 
the  budget  and  limit  Federal  spending 
•Sfiendinp  for  the  Labor-HEW  programs 
supported  by  this  appropriations  bill 
could  be  at  a  levi^l  which  exceeds  the  ad- 
ministration s  budget  request  by  less  than 
$980  million  Yet.  the  majority  of  the 
nroprams  are  siistained  at  1972  funding 
levels  The  committee  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  setting  priorities  given  the 
budget  restrictions  they  confronted,  and 
I  commend  them  for  their  effort  in  this 
regard 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  problems  their  corv?tituents 
have  expenenced  over  .."le  past  several 
vears  as  a  result  of  Labor-HKW  pro- 
(rrams  being  funded  under  a  continuir^ 
resolution  No  one  can  plan  or  budget 
in  advance  if  they  are  dependent  to  any 
degree  on  Federal  funds  Everyone  has 
a  difTerent  Interpretation  of  what  the 
continuing  resolution  means  The  result 
is  an  inefficient  use  of  the  tax  dollars 
that  are  made  available  I  therefore,  feel 
that  It  is  important  that  we  get  a  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  biU  signed  into  law 
thLi^  year  and  I  commend  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  their  efforts  m  re- 
porting a  bill  which  I  feel  can  become 
law 

CONSTHrCnOH      rvHD     AMKNDMBfn      TO     ASSIST 
INDIA  H    CWn  PTW 

I  would  like  to  address  some  of  the 
specific  provisions  in  the  bill  and  what 
they  will  mean  to  Kansas  First  of  all 
the  conference  report  Includes  an 
amendment  I  offered  which  will  provide 
a  50-50  distribution  of  construction 
funds  between  schools  for  Indian  ciul- 
dren  ai.d  childien  ol  uniformed  serv- 
ices personnel  This  amendment  will 
mean  a  substantial  increase  in  funds  for 


construction  of  Indian  schools  across  the 
country.  The  need  for  the  increase  was 
demonstrated  by  the  large  number  of 
high  priority  Indian  school  application.s 
which  were  p»endine  approval  m  HEW 
and  which  often  had  to  remain  unfunded 
for  many  years,  because  of  a  lack  of 
money  With  a  50-50  division  in  the 
Public  Law  815  construction  moneys 
which  is  direc'ed  by  my  amendment 
nearly  twice  as  much  money  will  be 
available  for  Indian  school  construction. 

In  Kan.sas,  thLs  will  permit  construc- 
tion to  begin  this  year  on  a  school  proj- 
ect in  the  Powhattan  community.  The 
Powhattan  School  is  located  adjacent 
to  the  Kickapoo  Indian  Reservation  in 
nortlieast  Kansas  Because  of  Federal 
housing  construction  on  the  reservation, 
the  number  of  Indian  students  attend- 
mg  the  Powhattan  schools  has  increased, 
and  the  Powhattan  School  has  adjusted 
lis  programs  to  meet  the  particular  ed- 
ucational needs  of  the  Indian  students 

The  old  school  building  however,  has 
now  been  condemned  and  unless  Federal 
funds  are  made  available,  the  Indian 
.'=tudent,s  will  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  continue  to  attend  the  Powhattan 
School  which  is  conveniently  close  to 
their  reservation  and  has  developed  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
the  Indian  children  Tlius  the  fimds 
made  available  under  this  amendment 
will  insure  convenient  quality  educa- 
tion for  the  Kickapoo  Indians  in  the 
area  I  am  .sure  similar  situations  exist 
in  other  communities,  and  I.  therefore 
appreciate  the  approval  given  this 
amendemnt  by  the  conference  cwnmit- 
tee 

IMPORTAirr    HEALTO     PKOCaAMS     SflTTAITrnj 

Other  provisions  m  the  bUI  will  make 
rvaolable  funds  for  Kaiisas  program^ 
which  have  been  a  topic  of  much  disicus- 
sion  m  the  last  year  and  which  1  feel 
should  t)e  sustained.  Funds  for  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center  program 
tliat  has  been  so  siiccessful  across  the 
State  are  included  m  tiie  bill.  Funding 
for  ail  aspects  of  the  alcoholism  program 
are  mcluded  in  the  bill  and  should  help 
several  communities  in  Kansas  who  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  project  grants 
and  research  proposals  Funding  is  re- 
stored for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  varioiis  tjasic  and  bio- 
medical research  programs  which  are 
essential   to  our  Nations  health   cffori 

The  health  manpower  programs  will 
have  adequate  funds  to  assist  students 
and  institutions  providing  health  edu- 
cation and  training  These  programs  are 
important  to  the  efforts  m  Kansas  to 
improve  quality  health  care  and  make 
It  available  to  all  residents  of  the  State, 
in  particular,  tho&e  in  rural  areas,  and  I 
wish  to  add  my  support  for  the  commit- 
tee's action  on  these  matters. 
cv.NrkaxNcx    surpoarii   otuxs   vitai.    siiavicts 

In  the  area  ot  educatx>n.  the  bill  pio- 
vides  fimds  to  restore  the  hitirary  re- 
sources program  and  the  vocati<xial  edu- 
cation programs  which  are  pcpular 
across  the  State  and  are  providing  what 
I  consider  vital  services. 

I'*unds  are  availaUe  In  the  bill  for  the 
handicapped    and   deveJopnitn tally    dis- 
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abled  programs  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port, and  $195  million  are  appropriated 
for  the  older  Americans  profframs  which 
I  feel  can  provide  vital  services  to  the 
elderly  In  the  State  of  Kansas. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  items  in 
the  bill  which  have  proven  to  be  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  Kansas  and  which  I 
feel  are  vital  to  the  State  I  feel  the  con- 
ference report  makes  adequate  funds 
available  for  these  programs  and  yet 
keeps  the  total  appropriation  at  a  re- 
sponsible level  I.  therefore,  wish  to  an- 
nounce my  support  for  the  measure  and 
am  hopeful  the  bill  can  be  signed  into  law 
in  the  near  future 

I  might  also  mention  briefly  the  most 
controversial  issue  considered  by  the 
conference  committee — the  allocation  of 
title  I  ESEA  moneys.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  allocation  formula  for 
ESEA  tlUe  I  funds  In  the  conference  re- 
port provides  that  local  education  agen- 
cies would  receive  not  less  than  90  per- 
cent of  their  1973  allocations  and  States 
would  receive  100  percent  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 120  percent  of  their  1973  allocation 
In  1973,  Kansas  LEA's  received  a  total 
of  $9,147  430  under  title  I.  According  to 
a  chart  I  have  been  provided  outlining 
the  Impact  of  the  conference  report, 
Kansas  LEA's  could  receive  no  less  than 
$9,147,429  and  no  more  than  $10,412,343 
m  1974.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  flgiores 
are  definite  and  these  funds  will  be  avail- 
able The  hardship  and  confusion  many 
Kansas  schools  faced  last  year  when 
the  title  I  formula  allocations  were 
changed  in  the  middle  of  a  school  year 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  the 
Labor- HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974  represents  the  determination 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  the  conference 
committee  that  the  departments  amd 
programs  funded  under  this  appropria- 
tion bill  not  be  forced  to  operate  for  a 
second  consecutive  year  under  continu- 
ing resolutions,  with  all  the  chaos  and 
conflict  which  that  entails. 

H.R.  8877  appropriates  $32,926,796.- 
000  for  the  operation  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  Federal  education,  health, 
labor,  and  social  welfare  programs  The 
programs  funded  under  this  bill  probably 
affect  more  Americans,  of  all  ages,  geo- 
graphic areas,  and  economic  groups,  than 
any  other. 

To  be  sure  H  R  8877  Is  $1,376,843,000 
over  the  President's  budget  requests,  but 
this  Is  a  misleading  comparison.  The 
President's  budget  proposals  requested 
no  funds  at  all  for  many  needed  pro- 
grams— and  greatly  reduced  funding  for 
many  others.  The  elimination  or  cur- 
tailment of  most  of  these  programs  could 
not  be  justified  under  congressional 
scrutiny. 

I  would  have  preferred  increased  fund- 
ing for  many  programs  funded  by  this 
bill.  Such  funding  Is  needed  and  war- 
ranted. But  the  Congress  has  gone  over 
half-way  in  an  effort  to  compromise 
with  the  President  and  avoid  a  Presi- 
dential veto  In  a  final  conciliatory  ges- 
ture— which  I  opposed — the  conference 
committee  authorized  the  President  to 
cut  any  program  by  up  to  5  percent,  up  to 
an  overall  limit  of  $400  million.  By  any 


standard  H  R  8«77  Is  a  fiscally  respon- 
siblle  bill,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
our  economy  faces  the  possibilities  of 
serious  dislocations  caused  by  the  energy 
crisis.  I  urge  the  President  to  sign  this 
bill  Should  he  not.  I  would  hope  that 
Congress  would  override  that  veto  All 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  whatever  their 
party  afUiation  or  their  liberal  or  con- 
servative persuasion,  know  how  far  the 
committees  have  gone  in  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  compromise  which  the 
administration  could  accept  and  yet 
which  would  not  neglect  our  domestic 
needs  in  this,  our  first  full  year  of  peace. 
This  bill  represents  the  long  work  which 
attempts,  successfully  I  believe,  that 
compromise 

The  positive  aspects  of  this  bill  are 
many.  To  name  but  a  few,  funding  for 
Project  Head  Start,  still  our  one  national 
commitment  to  day  care  and  child  devel- 
opment, was  modestly  increased  Hope- 
fully, this  small  increase  will  enable 
existing  Headstart  programs,  unfortu- 
nately not  to  expand  their  programs,  but 
to  continue  serving  at  least  the  3'j  mil- 
lion children  which  they  now  serve  and 
which  represent  only  10  to  15  percent  of 
eligible  children  The  last  Congress  man- 
dated thaPHeadstart  now  serve  10  per- 
cent handicapped  children.  Considenng 
the  greater  cost  of  caring  for  handi- 
capped children.  Congress  would  have 
forced  a  reduction  either  in  existing  serv- 
ices or  in  the  number  of  children  now 
served  had  it  not  voted  this  small  in- 
creased. This  was  an  obligation  which 
the  Congress  in  good  faith  had  to  ful- 
fill. 

H  R.  8877  increases  the  funds  for  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped  $21   million 
above    the    administration*   budget   re- 
quests. One  of  the  saddest  facts  in  this 
affluent  and  child-oriented  Nation  is  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  still  hidden  from  our  sight,  un- 
able to  attend  school  and  receive  the  edu- 
cation and  training  which  will  enable 
them    to   live    useful    and   happy    adult 
lives.  As  a  result,  many  of  these  children 
will,  as  adults,  be  forced  into  custodial 
institutions,  again  largely   hidden  from 
our  sight  as  they  live  m  too  many  m- 
stances  only  half  lives.  Until  a  compre- 
hensive bill  providing  for  the  education  of 
all  handicapped  children,  such  as  S.  3. 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  is  enacted 
into  law.  the  funds  authorized  for  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  symbolize  our 
main   concern    for    these   children    who 
most  need  our  help  A.  ^n,  although  the 
increases  for  this  progi  mi  m  H.R    8877 
are  not  large.  Increased  funding  is  made 
in  key  areas;  A  program  of  direct  grants 
to   the  States,   a   program  of   preschool 
education,  a  network  of  regional  resource 
centers,  a  network  of  centers  to  serve 
the  deaf -blind,  a  very  much  needed  pro- 
gram of  personnel  training,  a  program 
of  research  and  demonstration,  a  pro- 
gram of  media  services  and  captioned 
films,  and  a  special  empliasis  program 
for  children  with  specific  learning  dlsa- 
bUltles. 

H.R.  8877  also  insures  that  Federal  edu- 
cation aid  to  Impacted  areas  will  not 
be  precipitately  ended  with  little  thought 


of  the  effect  on  thousands  of  American 
communities. 

The  bill  continues  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  higher  education  In  par- 
ticular I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  program  of  basic  opportu- 
nity grants  for  college  freshmen  and 
sophomores  has  now  reached  a  funding 
level  of  $500  million.  One  of  our  top  pri- 
orities In  this  area  in  succeeding  years 
will  be  to  Increase  the  funds  of  this  pro- 
gram so  that  it  can  truly  provide  the  aid 
needed  to  students  who  could  not  other- 
wise obtain  a  higher  education. 

H  R.  8877  assures  the  continuation  of 
medical  research  and  training  grants  at 
responsible  if  not  desirable  levels.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  terminating  or  cur- 
tailing these  training  grants  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  a  national  shortage  of 
medical  personnel  in  so  many  fields. 

The  National  InsUtutes  of  Health, 
where  our  hopes  for  immediate  medical 
breakthrouglis  as  well  as  our  equally  Im- 
poi-tant  basic  biomedical  research  are 
centered,  are  to  receive  appropriations 
of  $1,813,900,000;  $66  million  are  added 
for  cancer  research  anc  $12  million  for 
heart — our  two  major  medical  problems. 
Tlie  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  is 
our  second  largest  appropriations  bill. 
The  bill  this  year  has  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  write.  In  particular.  I 
would  like  to  note  the  achievement,  the 
long  hours  of  work  and  the  impossible 
task  successfully  accomplished  which  the 
Senate  assigned  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  i  Mr.  Magnuson  '  and  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampsliire  >  Mr. 
Cotton  < .  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber The  same  recognition  is  more  than 
deserved  by  the  subcommittee's  staff 
headed  by  Mr.  Harley  Dirks.  Surely  no 
subcommittee  sUff  on  the  Hill  performs 
a  more  Herculean  task  with  more  end- 
less patience,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
for  all  members  of  the  subcommittee 
in  commending  both  their  diligence  and 
great  competence.  The  Senate  as  well  as 
the  subcommittee  owe  them  not  only  our 
recognition  but  our  gratitude. 

Mr.  President.  HR  8877  represents 
the  considered  and  the  best  judgement 
of  the  House  and  Senate  committees  as 
worked  out  in  many  conferences  and  ex- 
changes of  opinion  It  represents  the 
one  chance  for  all  interested  groups  to 
be  openly  heard.  H.R  8877  is  a  respons- 
ible and  a  compa,ssionate  measure.  It 
funds  not  only  our  pressing  immediate 
needs  but  equally  important,  it  makes 
necessary  provision  for  America's  future. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  H  R  8877 
and  the  President  to  sign  it  into  law. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  Mr  President,  at 
long  last  the  Senate  is  passing  upon  an 
appropriations  bill  or  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  I  understand,  hopefully, 
will  not  be  subject  to  a  Presidential  veto. 
After  rejection  of  this  conference  report 
by  the  House  and  dLscussions  with  the 
administration,  the  conferees  convened  a 
second  time  and  have  submitted  a  report 
which,  I  believe,  merits  the  approval  of 
this  bixiy.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the 
two  Issues  which  confronted  the  confer- 
ence were  the  formula  for  funding  under 


ttUe  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  overall  level  of 
spending  hi  the  bill  The  compromises 
which  emerged  from  the  conference  on 
these  two  issues.  In  my  Judgment,  are 
reasonable  The  title  I  formula  protects 
the  States,  while  at  the  same  time  not 
causing  financial  Injury  to  school  dis- 
tricts predominately  in  the  Nation's 
urban  areas,  which  have  large  eligible 
student  populations. 

The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures of  not  more  than  5  percent  in  any 
single  activity,  program,  or  project,  also 
represents  a  workable  compromise. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  particular  In- 
terest in  the  problem  of  diabetes.  I  have 
authored  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
serious  disea.se  and  offered  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  several  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  designed  to  focus  great- 
er attention  to  the  problem  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  As  a  conferee 
I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  re- 
tahied  these  proposals  Specifically,  the 
conferees  In  the  statement  regarding  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Insti- 
Jutes  of  Health  stated  that — 

The  earmarklngs  Included  In  the  Senate 
committee  report  should  be  used  as  a  guide- 
line In  allocating  the  Increases  over  the 
amounts  proposed  by  the  House  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Senate  bill  recom- 
mends that  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases  create  a  position  for 
an  associate  director  of  diabetes.  Also, 
the  Senate  committee,  in  its  report,  com- 
mented ; 

It  l£  felt  that  because  of  the  wkde  range  of 
side  affecta  from  diabetes,  that  there  should 
be  programs  on  an  tnterlnirtltute  basis  to 
research  the  affects  within  the  appropriate 
institute. 

Further,  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  associate  director  for  diabetes 
chair  the  Inter-Institute  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  committee  stated  in  its  report: 

Research  in  diabetes  te  focused  on  the 
prevention  of  such  compUcatlons  of  the 
disease  as  accelerated  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  premature  heart  disease,  kidney 
faUure  and  blindness  Diabetic  retinopathy 
afflicts  about  one-third  of  the  long-t«Tm 
diabetes  patients  and  Is  the  second  leading 
cause  of  blindness  In  the  United  Stales  t<>day. 
Because  of  the  national  Impact  of  all  aspects 
of  diabetes,  tlie  Institute  is  embarking  on  a 
program  of  support  for  Diabetes  Reeearch 
Centers  It  also  supports  a  fr.dt  range  of 
other  meUbolk:  diseases.  Incli.ding  cystic 
fibrosis.  The  Committee  suppiorta  this  new 
Initiative  and  has  provided  additional  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  Diabetes  Centers 
t..^ougbout  the  Nation  to  aid  lu  treating 
and  caring  for  a  condition  thai  hab  such 
wide  ranging  social  and  economic  eflects. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  these 
ret'ommendations,  the  conferees  included 
in  their  report  the  following  statement: 

The  conferees  are  aware  thht  diabetes  te  a 
prime  example  of  a  disease  which  affects  the 
work  of  many  of  the  institutes  It  may  af- 
flict the  eyes,  heart,  brain,  and  muscular  and 
vascular  systenui  The  conference  urge*  the 
NTH  to  establish  mechanisms  to  assure  a 
coordinated  program  of  research  by  the  In- 
stltute*  concerned  with  the  various  aspects 
of  diabetes. 


Mr  President,  for  some  time  I  have 
felt  that  there  has  been  Insufficient  at- 
tention by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  problem  of  diabetes.  I  think  that  this 
appropriations  bill  is  an  excellent  begin- 
ning to  a  reanocatlon  of  some  of  our 
resources  to  deal  with  this  serious  prob- 
lem. I  will  continue  to  do  all  I  can  to 
Insure  that  the  past  pattern  of  neglect 
is  changed  and  that  we  can  sustain  the 
attention  and  priority  for  diabetes  which 
this  bill  inaugurates. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
add  my  endorsement  to  this  conference 
report  and  want  to  commend  the  man- 
agers of  this  bill,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr,  Magnuson) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton)  ;  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  Uie  full  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
McCleulan)  ,  for  their  leadership  dur- 
ing the  long  and  gruelling  sessions  with 
the  managers  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  work  out  this  compromise. 

This  bill  totals  $32,926,796,000  and  Is 
$1,376,843,000  over  the  budget  estimates. 
However,  in  the  additional  session  of  the 
conference  committee,  after  the  other 
body  had  recommitted  the  original  con- 
ference report,  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bill  was  amended  to  authorize  the 
withholding  from  obligation  and  expend- 
iture of  not  to  exceed  $400  million. 

The  bulk  of  this  increase  represents 
the  reinstitution  of  certain  programs  for 
which  no  funds  were  requested  in  the 
budget.  These  programs,  including  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram, the  impacted-areas  aid  program, 
and  the  hbrary  resources  program  have 
widespread  support  While  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  places  that  have  the 
financial  capability  to  take  over  these 
programs.  I  know  firsthand  of  many 
communities  in  my  own  State  that  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  this  Federal 
assistance.  I  certainly  support  the  ad- 
ministration's goal  of  reforming  certain 
features  of  these  programs,  but  until  we 
can  obtain  the  necessary  corrective  leg- 
islation from  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees, the  Appropriations  Committee's 
hands  are  tied. 

Hopefully  the  adoption  of  this  confer- 
ence report  wUl  mark  the  end  of  con- 
gressional consideration  of  this  bill  and 
the  President  can  join  us  in  finding  this 
to  be  a  rea.sonable  bill  in  light  of  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEIfENT    BT    SSNATOB    PZU, 

While  I  congratulate  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  a  job  well  done  with  regard 
to  the  funding  of  education  programs  found 
In  the  pending  measupe,  I  regret  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees  with  regard  to  the 
anti-decentralization  language  which  was 
contained  In  the  Senate  biU  but  which  was 
not  adopted  by  the  conference,  I  understand, 
however,  the  problema  that  the  langua«w. 
a£fecung  salaries  and  expense*  for  tte  De- 
partment of  HEW,  would  create  for  Individ- 
uals not  directly  related  to  the  p«^lcy  of  Oe- 


centrallzatloh,  and  note  with  approval  the 
language  contained  In  the  conference  report. 
Nevertheless,  I  still  regret  the  fact  that  the 
wise  decision  of  the  Senate  In  adoptmg  the 
antl-decentraJlzatlon  language  was  not 
joined  by  the  Etouse  cotLfereee. 

The  Suljcommlttee  on  Education  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  which  I  am  Chairman,  has  heard 
much  testimony  with  regard  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  and.  IndlrecQy,  the  decentrallaa- 
tlon  of  education  programs  presently  o{>eT- 
ated  by  the  Department  of  HEW.  Not  one 
witness  supported  the  decentralization  moves 
supported  by  the  Department  Indeed,  dur- 
ing his  recent  nomination  hearing.  Congress- 
man (Vice  President  Designate)  Gerald  Pord, 
in  answer  to  my  question  atwut  reglonallza- 
tlon,  put  It  very  succinctly  when  he  said.  "I 
think  I  would  do  away  with  the  regional 
organization.  ...  I  think  regional  oftces  are 
a  top-heavy  layer  of  bureaucracy  that  I  could 
hopefully  get  rid  of"  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  tirged  adoption  of  the  conference  lan- 
guage in  a  letter  I  sent  to  each  conferee.  This 
letter  succinctly  states  my  position  in  that, 
while  I  do  not  expose  decentralization,  I 
would  like  It  to  be  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  official  proposal  so  that  we  can  dis- 
cuss it  and  then  either  adopt  it  or  reject  It. 
The  letter  states: 

•X>CTOBEK  10.  3973. 

~The  conference  on  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Bin,  will  soon  consider  the  anti- 
decentrallzatlon  langiiage  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  would  like  to  call  this  language  to  your 
attention  and  very  much  urge  jrou  to  support 
retention  of  it. 

"The  Department  of  HEW  has  proposed  the 
decentralization  of  the  majority  of  the  edu- 
cation programs  presently  authorized  by  law. 
While  supporting  the  concept  of  decentral- 
ization to  the  State  level,  it  is  my  view  that 
the  decentralisation  as  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  the  regional  level,  would 
change  the  impact  of  thoee  programs,  while 
at  the  same  time  interposing  another  layer 
of  bureaucracy  between  the  Stale  and  Fed- 
eral governments  Moreover,  the  regional  of- 
ficials are  far  removed  from  the  State  offi- 
cials representing  those  directly  affected,  and 
even  further  removed  from  us  In  the  Con- 
gress representing  their  interests  in  Wash- 
ington. My  own  personal  experience  with 
decentralization  under  HUD,  EDA,  and  OEO 
has  been  negative. 

"My  own  State  people  wotUd  rather  deal 
directly  with  Washington  than  sift  their 
views  through  a  regional  office,  especially 
in  light  of  the  highly-charged  political  at- 
mosphere of  the  regional  offices. 

"In  addition,  I  find  it  much  harder  to 
serve  my  cciistiiuentc,  since,  for  example,  an 
inquiry  made  about  a  certain  grant  is  shifted 
to  a  regional  office  which  then  shifts  the 
Inquiry  back  to  Washington.  In  the  mean- 
time a  grant  Is  made  with  nobody  taking 
responsibility 

"Finally,  I  believe  that  decentralization  as 
propoeed  by  the  Administration  will  have  so 
great  an  Impact  that  it  should  be  passed 
upon  by  those  committees  havUig  legislative 
authority  I  have  offered  the  Department  cf 
HEW  a  swift  hearing  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee  In  order  to  look  at  the  decen- 
tralization proposal .  They  would  have  the 
opp<w-tunlty  to  prore  their  case  and  to  dem- 
onstrat«  how  decentralization  wUl  b«)eflt 
our  nation's  schoolchildren.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  of  great  Import  that  the  acu-decen- 
trallzatlon  language  be  In  the  final  measure 
sent  to  the  President 
"Ever  sincerely. 

"ClAIBOHHE    Pkll 

-Chatrman.  Subcommittee  on  Education" 

I  would  urge  the  Department  of  HEW  to 
read  the  language  In  the  conference  coaamU- 
te«  report  and  follow  its  suggestioi.  to  hold 
up  consolklatkkn  plans.  There  is  presently 
pending  In  the  Subcommittee  on  Sducatlon 
an  omnibus  measure  which  will  be  enacted 
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uuriiig  this  Congress  as  the  EducAtlon 
Amendment5.  It  will  cover  the  whole  gamut 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, adult  education  programs.  Impact 
aid.  and  thoae  concepts  so  supi>ort«d  by  the 
Administration,  such  as  consolidation  and 
the  change  In  the  title  I  program.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  bill,  when  passed  and  sent  to 
the  President,  could  well  Include  decentrali- 
zation language  which  would  not  only  stop 
future  decentralization  but  alao  roll  back 
any  acAlon  taken  from  June  1.  1973.  the  date 
contained  Ln  the  Senate-passed  appropria- 
tions language. 

In  conversations  with  Mr.  Frank  Carluccl. 
Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  we  on  the  Education  Subcommittee 
have  been  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  Ad- 
ministration in  the  «Tltlng  of  this  omnibus 
bill.  The  Administration  asks  for  our  coop- 
eration. To  my  mind,  any  action  by  HEW 
in  furthering  Its  decentralization  plans 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith  and,  indeed,  an 
evidence  of  bad  faith  which  would  negate 
any  cooperative  eSort  we  may  be  engaged 
In  on  the  pending  omnibus  bill.  Perhaps  this 
Administration  should  consider  sending  up 
to  the  Hill  a  decentralization  proposal  which 
coold  be  Included  as  part  of  the  omnibus 
legislation  If  it  found  favor  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  education  programs  and,  in- 
deed, great  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the 
conference  for  its  recognition  that  a  change 
In  national  priorities  is  necessary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr  President,  on  No- 
vember 27,  1973.  three  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Representa- 
tion of  Citizen  Interests,  Senators  Ehvin 
and  Bath,  and  myself,  as  chairman, 
wrote  to  Senator  Macnuson.  chairman. 
.Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
and  HEW.  and  Related  Agencies,  urging 
the  Senate  conferees  to  vigorously  resist 
the  administration's  impoundment  pro- 
posal. It  pleases  me  to  note  that  the  con- 
ferees by  and  large  rejected  the  proposal. 

The  compromise  adopted  abandons 
the  far-flung  administration  scheme  to 
condition  receipt  of  funds  on  dropping 
Impoundment  suits.  Instead,  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No. 
1  set  forth  on  page  7  of  the  conference 
report  would  allow  the  President  limited 
discretion  to  impound  up  to  $400  million 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  Labor- 
HEW  budget — fiscal  year  1974.  However, 
no  impoundment  of  any  specified  ap- 
propriations provision  contained  in  the 
act  may  exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  therein.  The  President 
mast  sper.d  all  other  appropriated  funds. 

In  view  of  the  dogged  adherence  of 
•his  adm;r.i.'?tratlon  to  its  position  that 
the  Presidpft  has  inherent  constitu- 
tional powers  to  Impound  funds  ap- 
proprtaUjd  D>  Congress,  despite  an  over- 
whelming number  of  court  cases  to  the 
contrary  I  feel  compelled  to  comment 
on  the  effect  of  the  compromLse  Par 
from  recognizing  any  inherent  power  of 
the  President  to  impound  appropriated 
fund*,  this  prov'..<'.or.  i.-i  an  exercise  of 
Congress'  ronstiti,'.'.  ir.al  power  to  deter- 
mine what  funds  n\a.y  t>e  ;;npounded  and 
mder  what  condiiioi\.s.  No  inference  to 
'he  contrary  should  oe  drawn. 

I  am  grateful  that  we  have.  In  large 
.iieasure.  a  bill  before  a.s  now  as  desira- 
ble as  the  one  on,nna;!:.  pa.'^.<ed  bv  the 
Senate     .\t   thU    tirr.e     I    i.<i    _.:■.. i;.;:n  "i-s 


consent  of  the  Senate  to  place  In  the 
Rkcoro,  our  letter  to  Senator  Macnuson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.  Sbkate, 
Washington.  DC  .  Noveviber  27,  1973. 
Hon.  WAaxnr  O.  MAorruaoN, 
Chairman.    SubcoTnmittee    on    Labor,    and 
Health  Education,  and  Wel/are  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  Covimittee  on  Appropria- 
tions.   US.   Senate.    Washington,   DC. 
Dzam   Ma    Chadiman:    We   have   read   with 
alarm  the  Administration-sponsored  amend- 
ment to  HM.  8877,  known  as  the  Laird  Pro- 
posal, which  would  require  that  groups  and 
governments  cannot  receive  1974  HEW  funds 
unless   they   agree   to  abandon   their  claims 
to  receive  1973  HEW  funds  for  which  they 
have  brought  antl-lmpoundmcnt  suits  in  the 
courts. 

As  members  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Representation  of  Citizens  Interests, 
mandated  with  safeguarding  the  ability  of 
Americans  to  have  their  Interests  effectively 
represented,  we  are  seriously  concerned  with 
the  wisdom  and  constitutionality  of  the  Laird 
Proposal.  The  Laird  Proposal  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  objective  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
penalizes  those  citizens  who  have  sought  re- 
dress of  grievances  through  the  judicial  proc- 
ess. It  makes  the  absmdonment  of  judicial 
remedies  a  condition  of  continued  funding  of 
organizations.  It  Is  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  the  Congress  even  to  appear  to  prescribe 
terms  which  would  force  a  litigant  seeking 
redress  against  the  United  States  to  com- 
promise bis  suit. 

In  addition  to  charting  an  unwise  course, 
the  Laird  Proposal  raises  serious  constitu- 
tional questions  such  as  whether  the  Con- 
gress may.  by  legislation.  Interfere  with  the 
orderly  judicial  management  of  a  sxilt  for 
which  Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction:  the 
proposal  may  be  a  penalty  on  the  exercise  of 
the  First  Amendment  right  to  petition  the 
Oovernment  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  It 
may  violate  the  constitutional  limitation  that 
Congress'  spending  power  be  used  for  the 
general  welfare  and  be  reasonably  related  to 
the  purposes  of  the  enactment.  (United 
States  V  Butler.  297  US.  1  (1936) )  The  aban- 
donment of  suits  respecting  funds  Impounded 
in  1073  Is  not  related  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  in  1974.  Further,  the  pro- 
posal may  constitute  a  taking  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law  in  violation  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  since  thirty  out  of 
thirty-six  courts  which  have  ruled  on  the 
Issue  have  held  that  litigants  have  a  vested 
expectation  in  the  1973  funds. 

Whatever  the  resolution  of  these  consti- 
tutional questions,  the  most  Important  thing 
is  that  we  should  not  discourage  the  partici- 
pation of  citizens  in  the  vindication  of  their 
rights,  nor.  as  the  Administration  would  have 
it,  foreclose  the  possibility  of  the  Supreme 
Court  determining  the  respective  powers  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely what  this  proposal  does. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Senate  conferees 
would    vigorously    resist    this    proposal    and 
report  a  bill  as  desirable  as  the  one  passed 
by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

John  V.  Tunnbt, 
US  Senator,  Chairman  Subcommittee  on 
Representation  of  Citizens  Interests. 
8am  J.  BaviN.  Jr., 

US  Senator. 
BiBCH  Bath. 

US.  Senator. 

M  B.\"ni.llr.  President,  the  Labor- 
MEW  approprtatlODs  bUl  has,  again  this 
year,  proved  enormously  dlCBculi  to  en- 
&ct.  And  even  if  we  pass  this  conference 
report  today   as  I  certainly  hope  we  will. 


we  still  have  no  assurance  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  see  fit  to  sign  it. 

The  very  fact  that  we  can  be  hopeful 
that  he  will  is  a  tremendous  tribute  to 
the  diligence,  dedication,  and  legislative 
skills  of  the  bill's  manager,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wasington, 
and  of  the  able  ranking  minority  mem- 
her  of  the  subcommittee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  Indeed,  all 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
both  sides  have  earned  our  gratitude  for 
their  great  work.  Not  only  In  the  Sen- 
ate committee  stage  and  here  on  the 
floor,  but  more  especially  In  two  long, 
difllcult  conferences  with  Members  of 
the  other  body,  the  Senate  conferees  la- 
t>ored  heroically  to  come  out  with  a  bill 
that  would  both  meet  the  Nation's  needs 
and  stand  some  chance  of  not  being 
vetoed. 

In  my  judgment,  Congress  has  no  more 
important  piece  of  legislation  to  deal 
with  than  this  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill.  Not  only  does  it  fund  those 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  of 
greatest  significance  to  the  lives  of  all 
our  people;  In  a  very  real  sense  It  de- 
fines our  whole  philosophy  of  popular, 
responsible  government  and  the  Federal 
principle. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  health  and  education  was  minimal. 
No  doubt  there  are  still  a  few  people  Ui 
the  country  who  wish  that  that  were  still 
the  case.  But  the  plain  fact  is,  we  simply 
could  not  educate  our  children  decently 
without  the  $6  2  billion  Federal  contri- 
bution included  in  this  bill.  Our  States 
and  local  governments  simply  do  not  have 
the  revenue-generating  capacity  to  meet 
the  funding  level  we  require  for  public 
education  today. 

Such  programs  as  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondai-y  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  and  a  significant  level  of  help 
for  students  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  all  Included  In  this  vital 
piece  of  legislation.  No  doubt  each  of 
these  programs  can  and  will  be  strength- 
ened and  improved.  But  here  today,  with- 
in the  limits  set  by  present  authoriza- 
tions, the  appropriations  provided  In  this 
bill  constitute  a  measure  of  the  obliga- 
tion we  owe  to  our  children  and  to  Amer- 
ica's future. 

By  the  same  token,  in  the  critically 
important  area  of  medical  research  of 
the  kind  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  It  is  Inconceivable 
that  our  universities,  foundations,  and 
the  private  sector  generally  could  take 
up  the  slack — or.  more  accurately,  fill 
the  chasm — that  would  be  created  by 
our  failure  to  provide  the  $2.5  billion 
funding  for  NIH. 

In  this  connection.  Mr  President,  let 
me  state  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Comnuttte  I  propcsed  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  House  bill 
in  the  area  of  medk.il  le.scaich  The  ac- 
ceptance of  so  many  of  itiese  by  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  a*  a  whole  wa.s 
one  of  the  truly  fulftlllng  experiences  of 
my  11  years  here  And  I  want  again  to 
express  my  particular  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommiitee. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  table  depleting  the  House, 
Senate,   and  conference  action  on  the 


medical  research  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 
NEW  INITIATIVES  AND  HIGH  PRIORITY  PROGRAMS  AND  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  PROGRAMS 

lln  thousandsl 


Institute  ind  progrmi 


At  pfovidtd  by  continuing  (tsolutkin. 


1972 
actual 


1973 

Isl  House 

allowance ' 


1973 
actual 


1974 

President's 

budget 

retiuest 


1974 

House 

allowance 


1974 

Senate 

allowance 


NCI: 

Cancel  lieatment »51,964 

Special  virus  cancer  proiram 48, 199 

Cliemical  catcinojenesit . 23, 366 

Cancer  task  (orces 9.763 

Smokini  and  tieiltli ;.... 5.Z41 

Cancer  researcli  centers S0,203 

3d  national  cancer  survey 2.210 

Nutrition 2.196 

Cancer  control 

NHLI: 

Arteriosclerosis 88.  895 

Pulmonary  diseases 24,030 

National  Nood  resources  and  tlirombosis  protrsm 23. 607 

Medical  devices 12,449 

Heart  cooperative  drug  study 3,938 

Sickle  cell  disease 10,192 

NIDR:  

Dental  caries  ..!'...'. 9.  795 

Periodontal  disease 5.238 

Dental  research  institutes 6.  500 

Ulcers  of  the  lips  and  mouth 949 

Pain  control 51( 

NIAMDO: 

Arthritis .  14,374 

Diabetes 8,182 

Digestive  diseases 16,404 

Kidney  (iisease 18, 127 

ArriiKiai  hidney  and  chronic  uremia  program (5.2t6) 

Hoimone  development  and  distribution  progriffl 490 

Nutrition 7.887 

Cystic  Fibrosis 2,777 

NINDS: 

Stroke 6,791 

Epilepsy 5,007 

Inlectious  disorders  ottlie  nervous  system 4,076 

Pariiinsonism 3,339 

Trauma  and  Injury 4,665 

Communicative  disorders :..... . 11,446 

Multiple  sclerosis 3,611 

Collaborative  perinatal  proiact. 6,804 

Cerebral  palsy 13,992 

Muscular  dystrophy 6,355 

NIAID. 

ImmunoprophyUxit 6,522 

Hepatitis , 709 

AMern 6.960 

Intwteron  and  other  antiviral  sulntsnces 6,  881 

CeHutsr  and  transplantation  immunology 8.278 

Venereal  disease 455 

NIGMS: 

Anestheiiolofy  >na  dugiosnc  r»Jliology_ 9,789 

Aulomaled  clinical  laboiaionfs  «nd  biomedical  engineering. 16.  5i6 

Cellular  and  moleculii  basis  ol  disease 67,  244 

Genetics 40,428 

Pharmacology-toxicoiOBf 18,456 

Trauma 6,  221 

Minority  aaess  to  researcli  careen 151  . 

NICHO: 

Child  health 55.759 

Perinatal  biology  and  infant  mortality (16. 112) 

Sudden  infant  death  syndrome (3,  550) 

Mental  retardation  (19.750) 

Growth  and  devetopmest. (19,897) 

Aging                                 12,505 

Population  research 39.973 

NEI:> 

Glaucoma 5.560 

Retinal  and  choroidal  diseases  6.132 

Diabetic  retinopathy  and  other  vascular  diseases 2.  000 

Coreeel  diseases 3.670 

CaUracb 2,950 

NIEHS 

Principles  of  safety  tettini. 3,407 

EHS  centers  3,  3«9 

Synergisms     5,043 

Other  eoie  leaearch 11,  412 

Mutagenesis  and  reproductio* 683 

Physical  iKtors  2,409 

Research  resources: 

Biotechneloiy  resourcM 10,924 

Primate  centers        . 11. 107 

Geneial  clinical  research  centers .■ 42, 181 

Laboratory  animal  sciences 6,230 

Minority  schools  biomedical  support 2,000 


}63, 163 

51.138 

27.  797 

20, 032 

6.900 

66,542 

2,730 

2,290 

30,000 


US,  000 
45.000 
30,000 
13,100 
5,400 
16,700 


9,821 

6.093 

6,200 

949 

5U 


14, 973 
9,176 
20.537 
19.400 
(5,040) 
590 
8.378 
3,067 


891 
190 
100 
129 
039 
145 
679 
181 


16,  247 
7,794 


7,110 

2,aoo 

7,982 

6,457 

9,040 

900 


8,780 
17,  578 
73.606 
43,000 
20,183 

3,936 


59,219 
(16.790) 

(3.500) 
(21,625) 
(20,814) 

13.036 

45,915 

5.230 
3.800 
2,200 
3,296 
3.150 

3,940 

3,550 
5.640 
13. 272 
2,010 
2,544 

10,864 

11.607 

42, 181 

6.230 

6,000 


}58,  803 

49.239 

27, 879 

15.195 

6,567 

67.510 

1.846 

2,595 

5,222 


97,568 
13.565 
29,455 
10,419 
5,054 
14,414 


7.569 

5.185 

6,200 

848 

SS2 

13,747 
7.859 
16.380 
17.91S 

S80 

7,807 
2,624 


7,024- 

4,122 

4,165 

3,367 

5.544 

10,338 
4,179 
5,513 

13.213 
5.841 


6,038 
1.562 
5.752 

6.200 
7,110 
1.085 

8,622 
14.261 
58.692 
40,073 
15,901 

6,100 
112 

53.149 
(16. 186) 

(4, 106) 
(19,218) 
(17.  745) 

12,650 

39,805 

3.545 

4,704 
3,524 
4,153 
1,963 

3.369 
3,753 
4,928 
11,054 
1,874 
1,207 

10,500 

10,847 

41,300 

5.700 

5.000 


t70,0000 

53.955 

30,002 

25,350 

7,500 

84,065 

525 

2,700 

34.000 

102, 127 
28,903 
29.912 
13,100 
5.400 
16,000 

8.709 

4  809 

5.850 

823 

487 

13.545 
7,100 
16.409 
15.582 
(3,495) 
590 
7.359 
2.553 

8,804 
3,989 
4,207 
2,838 
7,142 
9.884 
3.059 
4,140 
11,352 
5.394 


6,368 

1,922 
6.500 

6.004 
7,460 
1.000 


6,683 
12  400 
52.752 
37,614 
15.308 

4.880 
'144 

51,226 
(14.821) 

(3.500) 
(18  644) 
(17,761) 

11,838 

39,241 

4,435 

4.990 
1  600 
3,420 
2,570 

3,0M 
4,000 

4,790 
9.620 
2,010 
1,810 

10,580 

10,847 

40,674 

5,523 

7,000 


$70,000 

53.955 

30.0C2 

25.350 

7,500 

84.065 

525 

2,700 

34.000 


107.074 
32.857 
31.919 
13,100 
5.400 
16.000 


9.M 

5,327 

5.850 

977 

621 


14.344 
11,414 
21,546 
18.064 
(3,495) 
590 
9,713 
2,743 


9.890 
4,465 
4.308 
3,400 

11,142 
11,672 
4,293 
4,140 
12,169 
5,839 

7,210 
2.100 
7,360 

6,800 
8.450 
2,200 

9.764 
18155 
61.338 
45,682 
20,768 
8,635 
3.000 

59.134 
(17.926) 

(4.000) 
(20.341) 
(20  867) 

15.435 

46,311 

5.000 
5,158 
3.520 
3.816 
3,021 

3,1«0 
4,000 
4,870 
12.499 
2,4(0 
1.910 

I3.17C 

11.872 

42,847 

6.100 

7.000 


(74  500 

56,965 

33,002 

27,850 

9,0OC 

97, 978 

525 

2,700 

34,000 


137,884 
39,232 
33  319 
13.100 
5  400 
16,000 

5,8S0 
iV 
621 

15.934 

13.054 

23,572 

19,264 

(4.095) 

590 

9,713 

2,743 


10,14'' 

5,oe5 

4,908 

3.400 
11.  U2 
12,122 

4.493 

4.140 
12,825 

5,939 


7.410 
2,BC 
7,860 
6,800 
8,450 
2  700 


9,991 
19,531 
63.667 
47,908 
21,001 
8,806 
4  000 

65  059 
(21.  576) 

(S.300) 
(21,341) 
(22,  142) 

16.460 

4S  361 

6.894 
7.012 
4,505 

s.«a 

4.272 

3.140 
4,000 
4.870 
12,499 
2.400 
1,910 

13.  3M 

11,872 

43. 274 

6.100 

7.000 


1974 

conteience 

allowance 


»73,000 

55.955 

32,002 

26,850 

8  000 

85,456 

525 

2,700 

34,000 


121,274 
39,007 
33.0GS 
13.100 

5,400 
16.000 

m 

5.850 

977 
621 


15,047 

12.414 

22,246 

18.564 

(3,995) 

590 

9,713 

2,743 


10,  140 
5,U65 
4,908 

3,400 
11,642 
12,122 

4.493 

4.140 
12.825 

5,939 


7.410 
2  856 
7.860 
6.800 
8.450 
2,700 


9.764 
18,655 
61,838 
45,682 
20.768 
8,635 
3.000 

62  184 
(19  826) 

(5,200) 
(20  841) 
(21.  517) 

15,985 

47,711 

6,150 
6.308 
4  270 
4  816 
3.812 

3,140 
4.000 
4  870 
12  499 
2,460 
1.910 

13.176 

11.872 

42,847 

6.100 

7,000 


XUM 
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Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  aa  I  under- 
stand the  conference  report,  the  lull 
aimounts  Indicated  In  that  report  are 
appropriated,  but  the  conferees  agreed 
to  language  that  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  withhold  up  to  $400  million  If 
he  chooses.  The  authority  is  permissive, 
not  mandatory.  I  understand,  too.  that 
such  language  was  included  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  House  conferees  as  an 
Inducement  to  the  President  to  sign  the 
bUl  Instead  of  vetoing  it. 

Granted  the  Senate  conferees  had  no 
choice  but  to  acquiesce  In  this  unprece- 
dented dilution  of  the  appropriations 
power  of  Congress.  I  feel  constrained  to 
point  out  that  it  comes  at  the  worst  pos- 
sible time  in  our  effort  to  reassert  Con- 
gress' proper  constitutional  authority. 
Just  when  we  had  begun  to  understand 
how  dangerously  far  the  balance  of  In- 
stitutional power  had  shifted  toward  the 
Presidency,  in  a  way  that  threatens  to 
revolutionize  the  American  political  sys- 
tem, and  just  when  we  had  begim  to  take 
steps  to  restore  some  semblance  of  bal- 
ance, we  risk  undoing  the  whole  year's 
gain  by  telling  the  President.  In  effect, 
that  his  judgment,  after  all,  Is  better  than 
purs  on  spending  prterltles  for  thft  Na- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
specifically  grants  the  appropriation  au- 
thority to  the  Congress.  We  should  utilize 
It  and  not  pass  the  buck  to  the  President. 
If  the  President  disagrees  with  our  judg- 
ment on  priorities,  he  can  veto  our  de- 
cisions. If  this  happens,  a  number  of 
options  are  available  including  renego- 
tiating a  new  and  acceptable  appropria- 
tions bill,  overriding  the  President's  veto, 
and  the  President's  ultimate  Impound- 
ing of  funds.  If  the  President  pursues 
this  latter  course,  recourse  through  the 
courts  is  available  and  has  proven  re- 
markably successful  in  a  big  majority  of 
the  Instances  litigated.  But  Congress 
should  look  for  ways  to  reassert  Its  con- 
stitutional authority,  strengthen  itself 
as  a  separate  institution  of  our  Ck>vem- 
menc,  not  voluntarily  delegate  congres- 
sional authority  to  the  executive  branch. 

I  am  sure  the  conferees  did  not  In- 
tend to  make  a  freewill  offering  to  an 
executive  branch  already  bloated  with 
power  and  arrogance.  But  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  that  Is  how  the  Chief 
Executive  will  read  It.  And  it  Is  not  so 
much  we  In  Congress  but  rather  those 
whom  we  represent  who  will  have  to  pay 
the  price  In  a  fuither  distortion  of  our 
national  priorities  anc  constitutional 
response. 

Nevertheless.  a.s  regards  this  year's 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Act.  we  need 
to  let  the  people  know  that  the  burden  of 
decision  as  to  the  impounding  of  these 
funds  still  rests  squarely  on  the  Presi- 
dent. If  he  chooses  to  withhold  funds — 
as  much  as  $1873  million — from  the 
critical  needs  of  education,  or  If  he 
chooses  to  withhold  as  much  as  $113.8 
million  from  these  enormously  Important 
medical  research  programs,  it  Is  he  who 
will  have  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  why  he  does  so.  And  that  pur- 
ported explaruitlon  will  have  to  come  In 
the  context  of  his  own  Insistence  on 
adding  nearly  a  billion  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate — $200 


million  of  which  Is  earmarked  for  arms 
aid  to  the  ravaged  and  war-weary  nation 
of  Cambodia. 

Let  the  American  people  then  judge 
whether  we  can  truly  afford  an  extra  bil- 
lion dollars  for  foreign  aid  bat  cannot 
afford  an  additioiml  $40 '  million  for  the 
health,  education,  and  well-being  of 
Americans. 


CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION 
WORKSHOP 

Mr.  TtJNNEY.  Mr  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  considering  passjige  of  a 
most  vital  piece  of  appropriations  legis- 
lation that  more  closely  touches  the  day- 
to-day  lives  of  the  American  people  th£in 
any  other — the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  Senate  on  October 
4.  passed  a  bill  well  within  the  celling  es- 
tablished by  this  Ixxly.  As  the  sums  ap- 
propriated by  the  two  Houses  greatly 
conflicted,  the  conferees  sought  and 
reached  a  fair  compromise. 

During  the  extensive  consideration  of 
this  bill.  I  made  numerous  attempts  to 
secure  an  Increase  in  funding  for  the 
children's  television  workshop,  which 
produces  "Sesame  Street"  and  'Electric 
Company."  The  $3  million  sum  passed 
by  the  House  simply  would  not  keep  the 
workshop  out  of  debt.  I  was  deeply  grati- 
fied when  the  Senate  recognized  the 
need  for  a  higher  level  of  funding  and 
increased  this  amount  to  $5  million.  Most 
regrettably,  the  conferees  cut  back  the 
appropriation  to  the  $3  million  level. 

This  entire  appropriation  bill  Is  essen- 
tial, and  must  be  passed  and  signed  by 
the  President,  and  nothing  further 
should  delay  this  action.  As  for  the 
children's  television  workshop,  it  is  a  sad 
day  when  the  Government  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  accept  its  responsibil- 
ity to  its  futtire  leaders.  We  must  now  rely 
upon  private  persons  to  offer  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  continue  the  invaluable 
work  being  done  by  the  workshop  to 
educate  our  children. 


IMPOUNDMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  votes  on  a  budget  bUl  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  This  vote  comes  after 
considerable  compromise  on  the  part  of 
all  interested  parties.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives yesterday  approved  H.R. 
8877  by  a  vote  of  371  to  33. 

One  particular  concern  about  this  ap- 
propriation bUl  has  been  the  admlni-stra- 
tlon's  insistence  upon  an  Inherent  Presi- 
dential authority  to  Impound  funds  duly 
appropriated  by  the  Congrer-.  In  the  bill 
on  which  we  vote  today  there  is  a  provi- 
sion which  gives  the  President  authority 
to  reduce  by  a  total  of  up  to  $400  million 
the  $33  billion  appropriation  f^r  these 
two  Departments.  The  bill  restricts  this 
authority  by  prohibiting  the  President 
from  withholding  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  appropriation  made  for  any  one 
program. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  assertions  of 
Presidential  power  to  impound  congres- 
sional appropriated  funds  by  this  ad- 
ministration. I  think  it  is  Important  to 


emphasize  the  fact  that  In  jran^ng  the 
President  authority  to  exercise  discrotiap 
with  respect  to  the  withholding  of  up  to 
$400  million  of  these  funds,  the  Congress 
In  no  way  stamps  with  approval  these 
assertions  of  Inherent  Presidential  power 
to  Impound.  The  President's  authority  to 
withhold  the  amounts  set  forth  In  H.R. 
8877  is  based  entirely  upon  a  congres- 
sional determination  that  the  President 
xmder  present  economic  circumstances 
should  be  In  a  position  to  exercise  a 
limited  degree  of  discretion  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  programs  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  under  H  R.  8877. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12;  40  P.M. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  20  minutes  to  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
time  to  come  out  of  the  time  on  the  con- 
ference report,  or  is  It  not  to  be  counted? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Chairman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Would  It  be  the  under^ 
standing  that  we  would  vote  at  12:45? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  the  reason  is 
that  several  Members  are  cm  olDcial 
business,  and  they  will  not  be  back  until 
about  that  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  vote  at  12:45 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered.  The  vote  will  occur  at  12:45. 

Without  objection,  the  motion  to  re- 
cess is  agreed  to. 

At  12:17  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  12:40  pm  :  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  iMr.  BroEW^. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorxim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  8877.  On  tliis  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B"YRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRicHT).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sttnuis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  Is  absent 
on  ofiQclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Syiiington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyke',  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  and  the  Senator 
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from    Rhode   Lsland    (Mr.  Pell)    would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Bakeh), 
the  Senator  of  Tennessee  (Mr  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
BtrcKLEY  • .  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRKEY  '  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr  Gold- 
water  I  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  oCBcial  bu-siness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr, 
Curtis*  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr  Pack- 
wood)    is  ab.sent  on  official  bu-siness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebra.ska  iMr.  Curtis  >  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Gurney) 
would  each  vote    "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


[No.  659  Leg.l 

YEAS— «5 

Abourr>7,k 

Pong 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Gravel 

Moss 

Allen 

onmn 

Muskle 

Bftrtlett 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hart 

Nunn 

B«&U 

Harlke 

Pastore 

BelUnon 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bennett 

HHtdeld 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

UolUngs 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hniska 

Rlblcofl 

Hiirdlck 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Hughes 

Sax  be 

Harry  F 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Jsrkaon 

Scott. 

Case 

Javlts 

WUllamL 

Church 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

c:<Kjk 

Long 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Domenicl 

McCIeUan 

Thurmond 

DomliUck 

McClure 

Tower 

Bagleton 

McOee 

Tunney 

Eastland 

McOovern 

Welcker 

Ervin 

Met.r«lf 

Williams 

Fannin 

Mondale 
NAYS— 3 

Young 

Blden 

Chiles 

Helms 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Baker 

Pul  bright 

Packwood 

Brock 

CSoldwater 

Pell 

Buckley 

Ourney 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  11,  16, 
32.  51,57,  62,  and  79 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  In  disagreement  are 
as  follows; 

Resolved,  TTiat  the  House  recede  from  lis 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1  to  the  aioresald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "and  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure  except  that  not  to  ex- 


ceed $400.(XX).(X)0.  Including  not  more  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  amount  specified  In  any 
appropriation  provision  contained  In  this 
Act  or  any  activity,  program,  or  project  with- 
in such  appropriation  may  be  withheld  from 
obligation  and  expenditure". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  11  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "S15,CKX).0O0". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  16  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  ■  $2 5, 000. 000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  32  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "That  the  aggre- 
gate amounus  made  available  to  each  State 
under  title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  for  grants  to  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  within  that  State  shaU 
not  be  more  than  120  per  centum  of,  nor  less 
than,  such  amounts  a.s  were  made  available 
for  that  purpose  for  nscal  year  1973.  and  the 
amount  made  available  to  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  said  t:tle  I-A  shall  not 
be  less  than  S»0  per  centum  of  the  amount 
made  available  for  that  purf>ose  for  fiscal  vear 
1973". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  51  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by    said    amendment,    insert    ■■»171.709,0(X) '. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  57  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "»157, 170,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  62  to  the  aforesaid  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert   ■$12,853,279,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  79  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  wltii  an  tunendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  •'•50,000,000"  proposed 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "145,000.000" 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
today  not  to  accept  the  conference  re- 
port, H.R.  8877,  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill,  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  overriding  reason  for  my  vote,  is 
the  provision  in  the  report  which  p>er- 
mits  the  President  to  wiilihold  up  to  $400 
million  of  the  appropriations  No  mat- 
ter how  detailed  and  specific  the  confer- 
ees were  in  deciding  the  programs  to  be 
cut,  in  my  opinion,  iheir  action  abbro- 
gates  the  role  of  Congress  in  the  appro- 
priation proce.ss  This  action  by  the  con- 
ferees, whether  technically  correct  or 
not.  amounts  to  Congress  sanctioning 
the  impoundment  of  up  to  $400  million 
of  HEW  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  all  of  the  con- 
gres.sional  outcry  about  what  many  be- 
lieve to  be  illegal  impoundments  by  the 
President  and  the  many  court  suits  now 


challenging  the  legality  of  certain  im- 
poundments, that  for  us  to  come  in  on  an 
appropriations  bill  and  say  in  effect,  here 
is  our  total  figure  to  this  President,  "but 
you  can  cut  it  down  up  to  $400  million 
ifyouchoo.se." 

Certainly  there  are  many  fine  pro- 
grams being  funded  under  tliis  bill,  many 
that  are  vitally  needed  throughout  the 
countr>'  But  Congress  should  be  the  one 
to  determine  how  much  the  funding 
should  be  and  the  Executive  should  carry 
this  mandate  out  I  sincerely  believe  we 
should  not  set  the  precedent  of  going  any 
further  of  giving  any  air  of  credence  to 
the  President  s  broad,  self-asserted  au- 
thority to  impound  congressionally  ap- 
propriated funds.  We  are  starting  dowTi 
the  road  toward  licensing  Presidential 
impoimdmentfi 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  Hathaway  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Sutes  submittmg  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  unfinished.  S.  1868.  will  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  until  the  disposi- 
tion of  S.  1283.  or  whichever  is  the  ear- 
lier. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICY  ACT  OP 
1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Hathaway).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1283,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
IS.  12831  to  establish  a  national  program 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion In  fuels  and  energy  and  for  the  coordi- 
nation and  flnancla!  supplementation  of  Fed- 
eral energy  research  and  development;  to 
establish  development  corporations  to  dem- 
onstrate technologies  for  shale  oil  develop- 
ment, coal  gasification  development,  ad- 
vanced power  cycle  develop.Tient,  geothermal 
steam  development,  and  coal  liquefaction 
development:  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  public  lands  available  for  said 
development  corporations:  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  during  the  consideration 
of  S.  1283,  that  Bemie  Nash,  of  my 
staff  te  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecuon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMBNDMXMT    NO.    T«a 

M.-  METCALF  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  7S8  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  67,  lia*  ft.  In— rt  Um  (ollowing  new 
section,  and  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions kcoordlngly : 

Sec.  106.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  glTe  partlcxflar  attention  to  the  evalua- 
tion of  all  promising  energy-related  inven- 
tions. p*rtlcularly  thoa*  sabialtted  by  In- 
dividual Inventors  and  small  compcnlea  lor 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  direct  grants.  The 
National  Science  l"o'aTidatlon  is  authorized 
to  promulgate  regulations  In  the  furtherance 
of  thisaectton 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  S  1283 — amendment 
No  768 — the  national  Enersry  Research 
and  Development  Policy  Act  of  1973, 
which  would  irwure  that  small  busi- 
nesses, individual  inventors,  and  entre- 
preneurial companies  are  trlven  particu- 
lar attention  when  they  compete  with 
the  multienergy  conglomerates  for  a 
share  of  the  $800  million  the  manage- 
ment project  chairman  will  have  In  1974 
to  give  out  In  Federal  assistance  In  the 
form  of  grants,  price  guarantees,  fed- 
erally j^uaranteed  loans,  contracts,  and 
joint  corporations 

One  major  reason  for  the  energy  crisis 
today  is  the  lack  of  commercially  avail- 
able applied  technology.  Throughout  the 
hearings  on  S  1283.  members  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  were  told  that  the  ma- 
jor research  efforts  have  been  done,  and 
that  we  need  now  to  get  "on  the  shelf 
technology"  on  the  line. 

The  management  project  could  Ini- 
tiate its  study  of  available  inventions  by 
requiring  a  comprehensive  report  from 
the  Patent  Office  on  all  patents  in  the 
energy  field  which  have  not  been  de- 
veloped. 

It  la  crucial  that  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity are  not  shut  to  the  small  busl- 
neues  and  the  Innovative  companies  who 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  com- 
pete agairut  the  large  and  hlglily  profita- 
ble Investor -owned  corpora 'Jons  for  gov- 
emment-ftnanced  projects  The  Small 
Business  Act  recognized  that  research 
and  development  are  major  factors  In 
the  growth  of  the  economy  and  the  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system.  Acknowl- 
edgli^  that  Hnall  bualnenes  are  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage,  Congresa. 
tluxjugh  the  Small  Bu&iness  Act.  re- 
quested assistance  be  given  to  small 
bualneas  concerns.  My  amendment  aaks 
simply  that  the  msmagemcnt  project 
transfer  a  sufDctent  amount  of  its  $10 
million  annual  operating  exptenses  to  tha 


Director  of  the  National  Sciei^e  Foun- 
dation so  that  he  may  create  an  tn-house 
facility  for  the  review  of  all  submitted 
promising  energy-related  inrcntlons. 
Those  Inventions  deemed  worth  pursuing 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  management 
project  for  financial  consideration,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  direct  grants. 

There  are  precedents  for  an  ofiBce  of 
innovations.  During  World  War  II.  the 
War  Department,  as  it  was  then  candidly 
called,  had  an  Inventor  evaluation  office. 
The  staff  of  less  than  10  specialists  proc- 
essed the  thousands  of  ide&s  that  came 
In;  some  of  them  were  very  viable  and 
were  implemented  to  the  hardware  stage. 
The  Inventions  dealt  with  the  further- 
ance of  the  war  effort.  Again,  during  the 
Vietnam  war.  the  US.  Army  Materiel 
Command  created  a  Limited  Warfare 
Laboratory.  Geared  to  take  chances,  the 
laboratory  solicited  Ideas,  inventions,  and 
processes  from  aM  Government  personnel. 
Some  of  the  ideas  were  simple  ideas  on 
troop  clothing:  others  were  more 
complex. 

Why  does  a  war  effort  alwaj's  seem  to 
Incite  the  Government  to  make  an  all- 
ou^^earch  for  useful  inventions?  My 
ho|l  Is  that  during  peacetime  we  can 
use  tlw  same  zeal  and  motivation  to 
achieve  energy  setf-sufflciency 

The  Commerce  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  have  both 
Issued  reports  proving  that  substantially 
more  than  50  percent  of  inventions  In  u.se 
today  come  from  small  inventors  and 
small  tMisinesses. 

What  we  need,  Mr.  President,  is  assur- 
ance that  sorh  Innovations  and  energy- 
related  inventions  will  not  be  stifled  by  a 
lack  of  funding  and  will  not  be  shoved 
aside  for  lack  of  a  voice  In  the  Interests 
of  a  competitive  free  enterprise  system, 
we  need  to  encourage  all  promising 
technological  liuiovaUons  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  energy  crlsLs  head  on. 

Mr  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment,  and  It  has  been  discussed 
with  members  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee It  was  not  offered  In  the  com- 
mittee because  of  an  Inadvertence  that 
probably  is  my  fault. 

It  seems  U.  me  that  It  Is  crucial  that 
the  doori  of  opportunity  should  not  be 
closed  to  small  inventors  and  people  who 
at  home  have  dlscu.s.sed  their  inventions 
and  have  sometiiing  to  offer  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  or  to  energy 
resources  So  \  offer  this  amendment  at 
this  time  I  am  Informed  that  It  Is  agree- 
able to  both  sides 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  we 
believe  this  Is  a  very  good  amendment. 
We  support  It  and  endorse  it  Essentially. 
it  recognises  the  Importance  that  In- 
dividual Inventors  play  in  the  total 
scheme  of  things. 

This  is  a  recogriltion  by  Senator  Met- 
CAtr  of  the  need  to  encourage  individual 
inventors,  to  give  them  some  degree  of 
encouragement  and  help,  as  well  as  the 
big  corporations 

So  we  accept  the  amendment  gladly 
and  congratulate  the  Senator  for  the 
amendment 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President,  the  mi- 
nority has  had  an  opporttmlty  to  ex- 
amine the  amendment,  and  it  is  accept- 
able to  us. 


I  Join  In  the  commendation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  for  the  attention 
that  is  paid  by  him  to  this  particular 
need,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  offered 
the  amendment. 

Mr  METCALF.  I  thank  both  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AUENDMINT    NO.    TSe 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Long  and  myself,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  766,  which  would  amend 
the  patent  provisions  of  section  112. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dUpensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  84.  line  1,  strike  everything  com- 
mencing wltti  the  word  "patsnt"  on  page  84, 
line  1  through  and  Including  the  word 
"found."  on  page  88,  line  a.  and  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

PATENT    POLICT     AlfO    MANOATORT     LICENSING 

Sec.  lia.  (a)(1)  All  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  or  projects  contracted 
for,  sponsored,  or  coeponsored  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  pursuant  to  this  Act.  shall  require 
as  a  condition  of  Federal  participation  that 
all  Information — wbatber  patented  or  un- 
patented, in  the  form  of  trade  secrets,  know- 
how,  proprietary  information  or  otherwise — 
resulting  In  whole  or  In  part  from  federal ly 
aasUted  research  shall  t>e  made  available  at 
the  earliest  poaalble  dat«  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  nongov- 
enimentai  United  States  interests  capable  of 
bringing  about  further  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  commercial  applications  of  such 
results. 

(3)  The  Chairman,  in  administering 
pLtentB  pursuant  to  this  Act.  shall  make  a 
determination,  case  by  case.  Ui  an  ou-ihe- 
reoord  proceeding  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  as  to  whether  patent  licenses 
shall  be  granted  on  a  royalty-free  basis  or 
upon  a  basis  of  charges  designed  to  recover 
part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  the  Federal  re- 
search. He  shall  make  Oovemment  patent 
rights  and  technological  and  sclentlflc  know- 
how  available  on  nonexclusive  and  nondis- 
criminatory terms  to  quallfled  applicants. 

(31(A)  Whenever  a  participant  In  any 
program,  contract,  or  energy  research  and 
development  project  pursuant  to  this  Art 
holds  background  patents  trade  secrets, 
know-how,  or  proprietary  Information  which 
wUl  be  employed  In  the  proposed  program, 
oootract.  or  reae*rch  and  development  proj- 
•et.    tiM    Chairman    shall     enter    Into    an 
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agreement  v/hlch  wUl  provide  equitable  jwo- 
-tectlon  to  the  rights  of  the  public  and  the 
participant:  Provided,  however.  That  any 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  when  the 
program,  contract,  or  energy  research  and 
development  project  reaches  the  stage  of 
[-.o'sible  commercial  application,  any  of  the 
participant's  previously  developed  back- 
ground patents  trade  secrets,  know-how,  or 
proprietary  Information  reasonably  necessary 
to  possible  commercial  application  of  the 
energy  process  or  system  developed  under 
this  title  wUl  be  made  available  to  any  quall- 
Qed  applicant  on  reasonable  and  nondis- 
criminatory license  terms  or  in  other  forms 
which  shall  take  into  account  that  the  com- 
mercial viability  of  the  total  energy  process 
or  system  was  achieved  with  the  assistance 
of  public  funds. 

(B)  As  employed  herein,  the  term  "back- 
ground patent"  means  a  United  States  patent 
owned  or  pending  by  a  contractor,  grantee, 
participant,  or  other  party  conducting  re- 
search or  development  work,  or  both,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  or  under  the  sponor- 
shtp  or  coT5ponsorshlp  of  the  chairman  of  a 
corporation  established  pursuant  to  this 
Art  which  wofiild  be  Infringed  by  the  practice 
of  any  new  technology  developed  under  the 
research  or  development  work,  or  both,  con- 
tracted for,  sponsored  or  coeponsored  pur- 
soaiit  to  this  Act.  or  any  demonstration -tj-pe 
or  commercial -stee  facility  atrthorteed  by  any 
corporation  thereunder. 

(b)  il)  Any  corporation  established  pursu- 
BDt  to  this  Act,  and  any  other  Government 
agency  or  Instrumentality,  shall  receive  a 
royalty-free  unrestricted  license  to  practice 
any  Invention  or  discovery  made  or  employed 
In  connection  with  any  demonstration -type 
or  commercial-size  facility  provided  for  here- 
inafter. Such  license  shall  IncltTde  the  right 
to  make,  use,  and  sell.  As  used  herein,  the 
term  "research"  includes  "development" 
within  Its  scope. 

13)  Any  net  royalty  Income  from  the  licens- 
ing of  patents  shall  accrue  to  such  corpora- 
tion dnring  its  existence  for  use  by  the  cor- 
poratlcm  In  the  adnincement  of  its  purposes. 
On  and  after  the  dtsrcrtutlon  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  administer  such  patent  and  shall  have 
the  sole  right  to  Issue  licenses  thereunder.  In 
aeoordanee  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion: Prw<ded,  That  participants  In  the  cor- 
poration .shall  receive  a  roy»Ity-free  license 
dnrlnR  and  after  the  life  of  the  corporation: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  Chalrrasn 
may  recommerKl  rnrlatloiis  from  this  policy 
which  he  believes  to  be  In  the  public  Interest 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  when 
specific  corporations  are  proixmed  for  au- 
thorization. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Chairman  determines 
that— 

11)  (A)  In  the  Implementation  of  the  re- 
qnlrements  of  this  Act  a  right  under  any 
United  States  patent,  which  Is  not  otherwise 
reasonably  available,  Is  reasonably  necessary 
to  the  development  or  demonstration  of  an 
energy  system  or  technology  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  and 

(B)  there  are  no  reasonably  equivalent 
methods  to  accomplish  such  ptirpose,  and 

(2)  the  nnavallabUlty  of  such  right  may 
result  In  a  stibstanttal  lessening  of  competl- 
ttan  or  tendency  to  create  a  monopoly  In  any 
line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of  the  coim- 
try. 

the  Chah-man  shall  so  certify  to  a  district 
court  of  the  United  Otates.  which  shall  review 
the  Chairman's  determination.  Tf  the  district 
court  upholds  such  determination,  the  court 
shall  Issue  an  order  requiring  the  person  who 
owns  STKh  patent,  or  rti  "-.t.'  t>v*ren\dr'-  to 
license  It  on  such  r^^aannahlr  ar  !  rrmdls- 
crlmliistorr  ter  n.-=  nnd  com  r.  .'i?  t»s  ti.a 
fourt.  a:ter  hear.n*.  may  If  u-r  r  ;ie.  .Such 
certincatloB  may  be  made  to  the  district 
court  for  the  district  court  lu  which  the  per- 


son owning  the  patent  resides,  does  business, 
or  Is  found. 

(d)  The  Chairman  shall,  In  determining 
license  terms,  duly  consider  and  give  weight 
to  the  effects  of  such  terms  on  competition 
and  small  business. 

BELATIONSHIP   TO    ANTITRUST    LAWS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Nothing  lu  this  Aa  sh&li  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  business  organization  Unmu- 
nlty  from  civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to 
create  defenses  to  actions,  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  tlie  term  •"anti- 
trust laws"  means — 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  2. 
1890  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq),  as  amended; 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15.  1914  (15  U.S.C. 
12  et  seq),  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq.) ,  as  amended; 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  redtice  taxation,  to  provide  revc- 
noe  for  the  0.>Ternment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  27,  1894  (16  U.S.C. 
8  and  9) ,  as  amended;  and 

(5)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936.  chapter  592 
(15  U.S.C.  IS,  138,  13b,  and  21a), 

Mr.  HART  Ml  Prf-sident  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  tiiai  the  name  of  tlie  Sen- 
ator froni  Wtsron  in  iMr  Nfison*  be 
added  as  a  ro''TX)n»i>r  of  the  ."amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER  Without 
cbjection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Bflr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  prin- 
cipal Uu-ust  of  the  amendment  Ls  to 
change  section  112  in  two  i  nportant  re- 
spects: 

First.  The  amendment  makes  clear 
that  patents  ariring  out  of  the  pos.^ible 
$20  binion  to  be  expended  under  this  bill 
will  be  available  lo  Uie  American  public 
on  nonexclusive  and  equal  terms  Exclu- 
sive Uceii^-s  are  loi  bidden. 

Second  The  amendmer  t  explicitly 
.states  that  thi^  art  does  not  rr>nvey  any 
immunity  from  the  antitnif:t  la\rs  This 
provision  Is  Identical  to  the  provision 
contained  in  the  Automotive  Traiisport 
Reseaxch  and  Develouuieut  Act — wiiich 
is  title  6  to  S.  2176-lhe  National  Energy 
Consenratioti  Act  It  is  also  consistent 
with  the  mention  bv  the  Senat<>  of  an 
amendmeni  to  provide  blanket  immunity 
to  tlie  petroleum  induct n-  1i;  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  bill  <S.  2583'.  This  pro- 
vision is  necessary  to  iiialit:  ckar  that 
merely  because  Uie  Government  funds  a 
researcii  and  development  proect.  that 
action  does  not  convey  immanity  to  the 
participants  if  the>'  take  action — ^  has 
happened  before — to  prevent  t.erhno- 
lo^cal  innovation. 

Without  exception,  the  Congress  has 
consistently  requh-ed  that  patents  result- 
ing from  Oovenim^ni  financed  research 
and  deveiopmenl  be  made  a\'ailabie  for 
licensing  to  all  qujiiifiod  applicnnt.s  on 
nonexclusive  and  nond'scriminatory 
terms. 

Tlius,  Congress  has  compelled  licens- 
ing on  a  nonexclusive  basis  in  the  Coal 
Research  Act,  the  Helium  Act  amend- 
ments, the  Saline  Water  Conservation 
Act.  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act, 
t.he  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act.  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  the 
Tennessee    Valley    Authority    Act,    the 


Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  the  Agricultural 
Research  Act. 

The  distinguished  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  Senator  Lowe,  o\'er  the  years 
has  himself  offered  approximately  13 
amendments  to  various  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  the  grant  of  exclusive 
licenses  of  patents  re?^lting  from  Gov- 
ernment financed  re^L^rch  and  develop- 
ment. All  ha\  e  been  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  enacted  into  law. 

Under  the  present  section  112.  how- 
ever. President  Nixon's  1971  and  1973 
Government  paten;  poh-y  rePulatioT« 
are  adopted  and  codified  Those  regula- 
tions directly  contradict  the  toUihty  of 
congressional  action  in  this  area  They 
contradict  rx'^tiitrve  branch  P'^hcy  under 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy. 
They  would  allow  tlie  excltE5!ve  hcensing 
of  patents.  Moreover  the  1973  regula- 
tions are  only  proposed  and  have  not  yet 
been  adopted.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  ha";  ad^^sed 
that  the  President's  mrulation"  are  un- 
constitirtional  and  conflict  with  explicit 
congressional  ai^d  exefiiti\e  branch 
policy. 

The  regulations  which  section  112 
would  adopt  are  also  the  subiect  of  a 
pendinfT  lawsuit  filed  by  18  distinruished 
Congressmen  and  Public  Citi?ien,  Inc. 

When  public  funds  are  u.sed  to  finance 
in  whole  or  in  part  i^esearch  and  devel- 
opment underlying  an  invention,  .simple 
faimes?;  demands  that  its  utilization  and 
benefits  be  available  to  all  on  nonexclu- 
sive equal  tenns  It  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  allow  a.n  important  patent  to  be 
licensed  to  General  Motors,  for  example, 
on  an  cxclu.sive  basiy.  tliereby  excluding 
the  use  of  that  invent  by  Ford.  Chry.s)er 
and  American  Motors  Similarly,  no  .ius- 
tification  can  exist  for  prantir.g  an  exclu- 
sive license  to  Exxon  for  example  and 
excluding  the  rest  of  the  energj  industry 
from  the  p>atent. 

Nonexclusive  licensing  would  allow  the 
prcatfst  kjenefiUs  to  the  public  an<ring 
from  competition  in  the  manufactaire 
and  sale  of  the  product;  and  fimther  im- 
I'rovementf  and  new  in\entions  would  be 
cv.'ouraced  as  firms  vie  for  business  in 
the  marketplEice. 

I  urge  acceptance  of  tiiis  amendment 
10  section  112 

Mr.  President,  tnis  amendment  is  cne 
m  which  Uie  Senator  f:x)m  Louk-^iana 
Mr  LONG)  has  joined,  and  it  reliects 
his  longstanding  attitude  with  re-spec V  to 
insuring  that  patents  developed  ihrougii 
the  use  of  Federal  a»s.sistance  shalj  be 
available  on  ncnexclu  i/e  and  eq'.ial 
terms  to  tlie  pubhc,  tiial  exclusive 
.ji-eiii-e.^  under  tlie  cucumsliuices  be  foi- 
omdeii. 

We  aie  talking  aboui  uie  expeaditiue 
of  $20  billion,  looking  to  the  development 
of  energ>'  .<^ources.  Surely,  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  effort,  there  will  be  instances 
when  patents  and  know-how  will 
emerge;  and,  surely,  consistent  with  tiie 
position  Congress  has  taken  in  many 
areas,  we  want  to  assure  that  those 
breakthroughs  are  not  fenced  off.  Also, 
the  amendment  explicitly  states  that 
the  act  does  not  extentl  immunity  from 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Washington 
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<iAi.  Jacksohi  la  fully  Informed  with 
respect  to  this  proposal,  i  realize  that 
he  Is  not  able  to  be  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment,  but  I  think  I  can  represent  that 
he  is  familiar  with  it  and  has  made  some 
nreluninary  judgment,  at  least,  with 
respect  to  it. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  tlie  amendment. 
Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  would  replace  the  patent 
provisions  of  S  1283.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide a  savings  clause  on  antitrust  laws. 

In  general,  the  amendment  follows  the 
patent  approach  of  the  reported  bill. 
However,  the  bill,  within  the  bounds  of 
existing  policy,  provides  a  great  deal  of 
latitude  for  non-Federal  participants  In 
research  to  be  given  some  patent  privi- 
leges eis  an  incentive  to  participate  and  to 
develop  technology.  This  amendment 
would  be  more  restrictive.  It  would  pro- 
hibit any  possibility  of  exclusive  patent 
rights  being  conveyed  to  non-Pederal 
participants.  It  also  is  well  within  the 
range  of  policy  which  has  been  adopted  in 
other  research  programs,  so  that  both 
the  original  bill  and  this  amendment  are 
within  the  range  of  existing  policy. 

The  difference  between  the  two.  the 
restrictive  lang\iage  of  this  amendment 
and  the  broader  language  of  the  bill,  are 
a  matter  of  philosophy  For  that  reason, 
we  believe  the  Senate  should  make  that 
decision. 

While  the  minority  members  are  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  evaluate  this  amend- 
ment. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

\Li  LONG  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Cham- 
ber whtn  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart)  on 
behalf  of  himself,  with  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

In  support  of  the  general  philosophy 
of  that  amendment  I  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  ajnendment  a  report  covering  a  con- 
ference that  occurred  In  my  oCQci  some 
years  ago  between  me  and  .\dmiral  Rick- 
over  wh.-rc'.n  we  discussed  this  problem 
related  to  th^  ability  of  tlie  Government 
to  obtain  effective  research  without  giv- 
ing aw£«?  patent  rights  in  doing  it. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  an 
excerpt  from  a  peunrhlet  concerning  this 
conference .  I  do  not  believe  the  printing 
of  the  pamphlet  will  unduly  burden  the 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
PATtirr    PoLicns    or    Oovdinment    Dcpaiit- 

MXICTS  4ND  AcKNcira,  1960 
Subject:  Conference  of  Senator  Rusaell  B. 
Long,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopoly. Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
ter, with  Vice  Adm.  H.  O.  Rlckover,  US. 
Navy. 


Place :  Oflloe  of  Senator  Long. 
Time:  Pnday.  AprU  8.  1060.  0  ajn. 
Present:  Senator  BuaaeU  B   Long;  Vice  Adm. 
H.  O.  Rickover.  Benjamin  Gordon,  econ- 
omist. Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee:   Robert  Hunter,   administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Long:  Rlcliard  Dasch- 
bach.  research  assistant  to  Senator  Long. 
Senator  Long.  Admiral  Rlckover,  I  want  to 
know  your  views  in  general  on  the  Issue  of 
whether  you  believe  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment  buys   research    and   development,    the 
Oovemmen;  should  take  the  patent  rights  or 
abould    perml*.    the    rights    for    commercial 
usage  to  go  to  the  contractor- 
Admiral    RicKovn.    First.    Senator    Long, 
may  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  c'lBcuss   this   matter   w'th   you.   I 
appreciate    testifying    In    your    office    where 
there   are  beautiful  southern   girls  and   the 
coffee    is    flavored    with    chicory.    It    Is    very 
unusual. 
Second.  I  have  no  prepared  statement. 
Third,  I   am  not  a  patent  lawyer  or  any 
other  kind  of  lawyer.  I  can  only  give   you 
my  views  as  they  have  developed  over  a  pe- 
riod  of   about   30    years    In    the    conduct   of 
research    and   development   for   the   Depart- 
ment   of    Defense    and    the    Atomic    Energy 
Commission. 

The  patent  situation  today  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  In  1789  when  our  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  At  that  time,  a  patent 
was  a  matter  that  primarily  concerned  the 
Individual:  individuals  were  developing  single 
Items  In  a  prelndustrlal  ajge  Today,  the  de- 
velopment of  patents  generally  Involves 
large  corporations  and  organizations.  The 
tr.S.  Government  alone  is  currently  spending, 
in  fiscal  year  I960,  nearly  (8  bUllon  for  re- 
search and  development  To  gr&sp  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  sum  bear  In  mind  that  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  US  Government 
for  the  U-yeac  period,  1780  to  1800.  was  less 
than  •&  million  And  in  modem  times  the 
level  of  UjS.  Government  expenditures  did 
not  reach  %&  billion  untU  1930. 

Over  the  years  I  have  frequently  wondered 
whether  In  this  modem  Industrial  age  pat- 
ents are  as  Important  for  Industrial  organiza- 
tions as  would  appear  from  the  statements 
made  by  patent  lawyers  It  may  be  that  the 
patent  lawyers  are  overemphasizing  the  pres- 
ent-day value  of  patents.  It  Is  quite  possible 
our  industry  would  not  be  hurt  very  much  If 
we  restricted  the  Items  that  are  patentable. 
I  believe  the  important  factor  for  an  indus- 
trial organization  Is  the  know-how  developed 
by  it — the  trade  secrets  and  the  techniques: 
these  are  not  patentable  qualities.  They  are 
something  that  are  Inherent  In  a  company, 
in  Its  methods.  In  Its  management:  the  kind 
of  machine  tools  It  has.  how  It  uses  these 
tools,  and  so  on.  Where  the  facilities  are 
owned  by  the  company  itself,  ajid  where  the 
know-how  Is  Its  own,  the  Government 
shouldn't  publish  that  Information.  When 
these  cor.dltlons  obtain,  It  Is  possible  we 
have  gone  too  far  In  making  the  Informa- 
tion public. 

Up  to  the  advent  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  1946  and  the  Space  Agency 
in  1958  most  research  and  development  con- 
sisted essentlaUy  of  adaptations  to  existing 
technology.  That  is.  an  Industrial  organiza- 
tion would  be  called  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  an  Item  It  had  alreswly  developed 
over  a  period  of  many  years  and  change  It  to 
a  new  or  Improved  Item  for  military  applica- 
tion. On  that  basis  there  was  considerable 
Justification  for  the  entrepreneur  to  main- 
tain his  background  patent  rights:  he  was 
merely  adding  a  small  novelty  to  an  already 
existing  Item.  But  with  the  coining  of  atomic 
and  space  science,  we  have  an  entirely  differ- 
ent situation;  we  are  now  dealing  with  equip- 
ment that  has  never  before  been  used  In 
fact,  most  of  it  was  never  even  conceived  of. 
Consequently,  nearly  all  the  money  for  de- 


veloping the  complete  Item  comes  from  the 
Government.  I  believe  In  the  atomic  energy 
fleld  about  93  percent  of  the  money  being 
spent  on  research  and  development  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Government.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
I  consider  the  existing  patent  provisions  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  In  the  Space 
Agency  Act  fair  and  valid. 

Where  the  Government  bears  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  cost,  where  the  facilities  belong 
to  the  Government,  and  where  the  Govern- 
ment bears  all  the  risk,  the  people  should 
own  the  patents.  The  American  people  are 
spending  their  money  for  the  research  and 
development,  therefore,  the  patents  should 
belong  to  them. 

Senator  Long.  Would  that  93  percent  be  a 
conservative   figure? 

Admiral  Rickovex.  It  probably  Is.  We  are 
detillng  with  projects  and  with  items  that 
are  novel,  that  have  never  before  been  de- 
veloped. Furthermore,  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
patents  are  being  develQped  In  facilities 
wholly  or  almost  wholly  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment: this  Is  another  compelling  reason 
for  rights  to  these  patents  to  Inhere  In  the 
UB.  Government. 

Senator  Long.  Adnr.lral,  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
a  patent  attorney : 

"•  •  •  may  I  remind  you  In  the  words  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers  In  the  Declao-atlon  of 
Independence  that  I  consider  these  truths 
to  be  self  evident:  the  American  patent  sys- 
tem Is  as  old  as  our  country,  It  Is  the  best 
la  the  world.  It  Is  a  fundamental  part  of  our 
free  competitive  economy.  It  has  contributed 
to  the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the 
world.  It  has  helped  make  America  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth.  It  will  be  as  vital 
to  our  way  of  life  In  the  age  of  space  as  It 
has  been  during  our  first  185  years  as  a  na- 
tion, and  any  proposal  which  departs  from 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  our  patent  system, 
no  matter  how  gilded,  must  be  stamped  out 
as  a  thistle  In  a  wheatfleld." 

What  do  you  think  of  this  statement? 
Admiral  Rickovxb.  Its  a  good,  ringing 
Fourth  of  July  speech.  Senator  Long.  It 
reminds  me  of  an  Incident  that  occurred  In 
one  of  the  German  States  about  160  years 
ago.  As  part  of  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of 
the  Judicial  system.  It  was  proposed  to  abolish 
torture  as  a  means  of  obtaining  confessions 
from  persons  accused  of  crime.  A  venerable 
Jurist  bitterly  opposed  this  on  the  grounds 
that,  since  torture  had  been  used  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  it  must  be  good.  Ap- 
parently, this  man  believed  that  anything 
that  has  existed  for  a  long  time  must  be  good. 
However,  we  are  not  discussing  the  patent 
law  per  se  No  one  is  arguing  that  we  do 
away  with  our  patent  law.  We  are  merely  dis- 
cussing application  of  that  law  when  the 
Government  spends  most  of  the  money  for 
doing  the  work.  This  Is  the  real   Issue. 

Senator  Lono.  Do  you  believe  that  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  the  Government  Is  paying  for 
research  and  development  of  new  Items  are 
adequate  Incentive  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment contractors  to  develop  those  Items  to 
the  best  of  their  ability? 

Admiral  Bickovib.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  a  most 
Important  factor  motivating  a  company  to 
seek  out  and  undertake  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  Government  Is  the  realiza- 
tion that.  Instead  of  spending  Its  own  money, 
It  now  obtains  these  funds  from  the  Govern- 
ment. One  frequently  hears  It  said  the  Gov- 
ernment doesnt  pay  enough  profit  to  com- 
panies performing  research  and  develop- 
ment: that  whereas  the  Government  allows, 
say,  only  5  percent  profit  on  research  and 
development  contracts,  the  companies  can 
make  10  jjercent  or  more  on  ordinary  com- 
mercial or  Government  business.  But  that 
Is  not  a  valid  argtiment.  A  company  may 
spend,  say,  I  to  3  percent  of  its  gross  Income 
OD  Ita  own  research  and  development  work; 
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b«t  when  they  do  Oovernment  research  and 
development  they  thereby  get  large  addi- 
tional sums  of  money  to  do  such  work.  In 
this  way  they  enhance  their  competitive 
position  wlthotit  having  to  use  their  own 
money.  You  will  find  many  large  corpora- 
tions where  the  level  of  Government  research 
and  development  they  do  is  considerably 
more  than  they  spend  on  their  own  research 
and  development.  In  essence  Government- 
financed  research  and  development  subsi- 
dizes and  augments  their  own  research  and 
development  effort,  and  so  enhances  their 
competitive  position.  These  companies  real- 
ize that  in  order  to  stay  in  business,  to  be 
healthy,  to  prtDsper.  they  must  do  research 
and  development  work. 

The  very  fact  they  constantly  keep  on  urg- 
ing the  Government  to  give  them  more  re- 
search and  development  contracts  despite 
the  supposedly  low  profit  rate  Is  ample  proof 
of  the  great  value  they  attach  to  obtain- 
ing such  contracts.  Our  large  corporations 
are  more  aware  of  the  desirability  of  doing 
Government  research  and  development  than 
the  small  companies. 

We  have  had  no  dllBculty  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  getting  contractors, 
large  and  small,  to  do  research  and  develop- 
ment work.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  con- 
stanUy  urging  us  to  give  them  such  work. 
Further,  a  number  of  companies  have  built 
their  own  facUltlee,  with  their  own  money. 
VCany  businesses  want  Government  research 
and  development  work  in  order  to  develop  a 
strong  position.  They  now  wish  to  extend 
this  to  the  atomic  energy  and  the  space 
fields. 

Senator  Long.  Contracts  themselves  are 
profitable,  but  those  contracts,  even  If  they 
do  not  have  private  patent  rights,  also  lead 
to  addttlor  al  products  If  these  companies 
Rre  forward-looking,  competitive  companies 
developing  products  of  their  own  outside 
these  Government  activities.  Would  you  agree 
with  this  statement? 

Admiral  Rintomi.  Yes,  sir.  They  develop 
many  Ideas  and  skills  from  this  Oovemment- 
flnanced  work;  also,  their  people  are  being 
trained  and  schooled  at  Government  expense. 
They  are  very  valuable  assets,  and  the  rea- 
son so  many  large  corporations  vie  to  obtain 
these  rcaearrh  and  development  contracts. 
Now.  I  can  only  consider  this  problem  in  the 
light  of  my  own  experience  I  have  never 
had  a  single  case  where  the  patent  provision 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  Influenced  a  com- 
pany not  to  undertake  Governm<>nt  R  ft  D. 
work  In  fact,  many  of  the  very  ?,t,mf  com- 
panies who  operate  under  the  Department  of 
Defense  patent  provisions,  which  are  far  more 
liberal  to  them  than  thp  AEC  r^iles.  not  only 
accept  research  and  de\elcipment  work  un- 
der the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  patent 
rules,  but  even  urge  us  to  give  them  more 
such  work. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  have  any  indica- 
tion that  the  companies  charge  you  more  to 
do  re.'jearch  and  development  If  they  are  not 
permitted  to  keep  proprietary  or  commercial 
patent  rights? 

Adm.tral  RicKovza.  No.  sir  I  know  of  no 
such  caoes.  They  are  nearly  all  cost-plu.s  type 
contracts  and  the  fees  are  about  the  same 
throughout  the  Government.  Nor  do  I  agree 
with  the  statement  frequently  made  that  un- 
less there  is  such  a  patent  provision,  their 
employees  will  not  work  assiduously.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  of  the  sort.  K  man  who 
ha.s  an  Idea  In  his  mind,  if  he  Is  worth  his 
salt,  will  want  to  get  it  out.  He  will  fight  all 
obstacles  to  get  it  out;  it  really  makes  no 
diflerence  to  the  scientist  or  engineer  one 
v.'ay  or  another  because  the  company  gels  to 
OM.li  the  patent  rights  anyway. 

Now.  the  companies  apparently  take  a  dlf- 
U'rent  stand  to'vard  the  Government  than 
'hey  do  to  their  i-wn  employees  Their  own 
fmpioyecs  mu.st  slirn  an  agreement  p.'-oviding 
'riat  the  comptmy  takes  title  to  t)ie  patents 
'hey  develop.  Apparently,  the  companies  de- 


sire better  treatment  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment than  they  accord  their  omn  employees. 

Senator  Long.  I  was  talking  to  a  young 
man  who  worked  for  an  oil  company  about 
its  research  program.  He  told  me  that  when 
he  went  to  work  for  the  company,  he  was 
required  to  sign  a  contract  that  said  tliat 
anything  he  developed  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  company.  Now,  he  said  that  he  didn't 
have  to  sign  that  contract,  but  he  felt  that 
if  he  was  going  to  take  the  Job,  the  company 
had  every  right  to  ask  him  to  sign  it.  And 
yet  his  attitude  was  that  If  the  company, 
In  turn,  was  going  to  work  for  the  VIS.  Gov- 
ernment on  a  project  to  be  wholly  paid  for 
by  the  Government,  it  was  no  more  Immoral 
for  the  company  to  be  asked  to  let  the  Oov- 
ernment keep  the  patent  rights  than  It  was 
for  him  to  l)e  asked  to  let  the  company  keep 
the  patent  rights  if  he  went  to  wcNic  for  that 
oil  company. 

Admiral  Rickovek  That  Is  tantamount  to 
what  I  said.  I  agree  with  you  that  companies 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  should 
receive  the  same  treatment  from  the  Gov- 
ernment as  they  (five  to  their  own  employ- 
ees. In  Great  Britain,  a^  you  know,  there  Is 
a  different  system.  There,  the  patent  rights 
for  work  flnai>ced  by  the  Government  belong 
entirely  to  the  Oovernment:  the  Oovernment 
licenses  Indtxstry  and  even  shares  In  the  roy- 
alties Industry  receives  from  non-Govern- 
ment applications.  In  Russia,  the  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  owns  all  pfUents  So  here 
we  h.ive  three  diflerent  patent  sy.=tems  work- 
ing aldo  by  side.  I  know  of  no  evidence  In- 
dicating tliat  the  BrltLsh  or  the  Ruj^lans 
are  being  held  back  becau.se  they  have  not 
copied  our  patent  svstem  One  of  the  reasons 
the  RiiSBlaiis  have  been  able  to  make  rapid 
progress  Is  because  they  dli^en.Lnate  techni- 
cal Information  faster  than  we  They  prob- 
ably lead  the  world  in  the  thorough  and 
rapid  dissemination  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering Information.  I  believe  this  is  pretty 
good  evidence  there  Is  little  to  the  argument 
that  unless  we  gl\e  Industry  full  rights  to 
patents  where  the  Government  has  paid  for 
the  work,  our  economic  system  would  be 
hurt.  I  doubt  that  very  mu-  h.  Perhaps  thexe 
are  too  maiiy  patent  lawyers  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Senator  Long.  Here  Is  another  problem 
that  concerns  me.  Admiral  Rlckover.  It  seems 
to  me  that  If  I  had  a  company  working  on 
!K>methlng  that  could  coneclvably  be  of  Im- 
mense value— for  example,  suppose  I  was 
trying  to  develop  a  new  fuel  that  might  be 
the  fuel  of  the  future:  perhaps  the  fuel  that 
could  put  a  satelllie  into  outer  space  or  do 
things  present  fuels  will  not  do.  If  I  were 
able  to  achieve  it  fi.r.sl  and  to  obtaui  a  patent 
on  l:,  that  patent  would  t)e  of  enormous 
value  In  future  years.  Now.  an  the  other 
hand.  If  my  competitors  were  working  on 
something  similar  to  that,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  would  be  an  liicentl.e  on  my  part, 
looking  after  my  pockettxiok  and  stockhold- 
ers, to  tell  my  engineers:  "Pellaws,  don't 
tell  anyone  about  this  thing.  Hold  onto  It 
tmtll  we  are  able  to  gel  a  patent  on  It."  Does 
It  occur  to  you  that  that  logic  might  from 
time  to  lime  operate  on  work  utuier  Govern- 
ment R    &  D    contracts? 

Admiral  Rhtkover.  Yes,  it  oouid.  except  in 
the  case  of  AEC  aixd  NASA  work.  In  tiiese 
fields  the  law  places  owner^ship  of  patents 
Initially  in  the  U£.  Go\eriiment.  This  gives 
tb'  Government  the  opportunity  to  make 
them  available  to  everyone  In  my  opink)n, 
this  ts  a  good  system  because  it  makes  new 
information  available  quickly.  Otherwise, 
there  is  the  poesiblllty  of  withholding  Infor- 
mation. All  of  our  Industry  benefits  greaUy 
from  free  use  of  Government  patents.  As  you 
have  slated,  li  is  essential  in  the  race  with 
the  Russians  that  we  do  not  handicap  our- 
.selves  by  delaying  the  emergence  of  new  de- 
velopments. 'The  Russians  have  no  sucb 
l^uuKllcap. 

The  object  of  the  patent  system  was  to  fur- 


ther human  welfare  and  happiness.  Take  the 
medical  profession,  for  example.  As  far  as  I 
know  the  medical  profession  rarely  patents 
anything.  New  procedures,  techniques,  and 
Instruments  developed  by  doctors  and  medi- 
cal researchers  are  free  to  be  used  by  any- 
one. This  Is  a  noble  attitude  by  a  noble  pro- 
fession, and  1  have  never  heard  It  said  that 
oar  doctors  are  loath  to  Increase  human 
health  and  happiness  becatiae  they  would 
not  receive  exclusive  right  to  their  Inventions, 
And  to  Illustrate  the  human  misery  that  can 
result  from  undue  secrecy  there  Is  the 
famous  case  of  the  first  practical  obstetric 
forceps.  It  was  Invented  about  1600  by  Peter 
Chamberlen,  en  English  obstetrician.  It  was 
kept  by  the  Chamberlens  as  a  family  secret 
for  nearly  a  century.  They  wouldn't  let  any- 
one else  know  about  It.  So  here  we  have  a 
case  where  countless  mothers  were  subjected 
to  needless  pain — pain  that  could  have  been 
avoided  had  that  knowled^  been  made  pub- 
lic. But  the  Chamberlen  family  kept  it  to 
themselves  In  order  to  retain  a  monopoly; 
they  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
human  misery.  I^ls  lUtistrates  In  a  homely 
sort  of  way,  a  way  a  man  can't  tmderstand 
but  a  woman  surely  can.  the  Importance 
of  not  withholding  infonnation  Today  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  considered  unethical  for  a 
man  in  the  medical  profession  to  try  to  patent 
something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Long  As  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  it 
true  that  when  most  doctors  develop  a  new 
procedure  for  operations,  they  are  anxious 
to  go  to  a  medical  society  meeting  and  ex- 
plain their  new  procedure  50  that  other 
doctors  might  find  it  advantageous  for  hu- 
manity' 

Admiral  RiCKovm  Yes,  sir.  As  I  saW,  the 
medical  profe.iwion  is  the  most  noble  and 
ethical  profeaslon  Nearly  every  doctor  is  ded- 
icated to  ImprcAlnp  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  all  humanity.  I  believe  we  could 
well  adopt  that  same  principle  In  many  other 
fields  We  would  do  well  to  have  our  scien- 
tists, our  engineers,  our  industrial  leaders, 
our  Government  servants  and  our  educa- 
tionists emulate  our  doctors 

Furthermore,  you  must  bear  in  mind  we 
are  not  talkir.g  about  the  ability  of  industry 
to  obtain  patents  when  they  use  their  ow^ii 
money.  Even  In  the  atomic  energy  field  or  In 
ttie  space  field,  If  you  spend  your  own  nKMiey 
\ou  take  title  to  the  patent,  except  for  wea- 
pons Last  year  more  than  half  the  patent 
applications  In  the  atomic  er>ergy  fleld  were 
filed  by  private  Industry  We  shoaild  tir|?e  In- 
dustry to  spend  more  of  their  omn  money 
for  research  and  development — In  which  case 
the  patents  will  belong  to  them  and  they  will 
build  up  a  poeltlMi  at  tbelr  own 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  90  per- 
cent of  patents  for  peaceful  applications  In 
the  atomic  enerry  field  are  developed  by  10 
to  11  of  the  AEC  contractors.  There  have 
been  only  three  cases  where  contractor?  have 
objected  to  tl.e  ABC  patent  provlsloi.s  These 
objections  were  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
lanpiiape  of  the  contract  was  too  all-lnclu- 
."^ive:  that  the  lantruape  took  In  more  t.han 
was  required  for  the  actual  performance  of 
the  contract.  TTiese  three  cases  were  not  Im- 
portant ones  7hc  .^EC  I  understand,  intends 
to  recomnx'nd  chanplnc  the  lanpiiaae 

No  one  has  sue^sted  in  any  lr..=^ai)ce  I 
know  of  that  Industry  can't  have  patents. 
We  must  ."^harpen  the  problem  and  p<jint  out 
that  the  real  issue  Is  whether  patents,  the 
developnunt  of  which  is  paid  for  by  the 
Oovernment.  belong  to  the  people  or  belong 
to  indtistry  That  Is  tlie  real  Ifcsue  We  are 
not  discus.siiig  the  patent  system  per  se. 

Purtii«Tnore.  tiiere  Is  here  involved  a  mat- 
ter of  broad  national  polky.  At  present,  m- 
stead  of  Concrress  examining  the  patent 
."ttaation.  we  are  permittlnir  each  agency  to 
decide  for  Itself.  I  do  not  believe  Congreas 
should  abdicate  \tt  coiuututicnxal  rights  and 
duties  and  permit  any  individuai  K^ncy  tn 
the  executive  branch  to  set  up  Its  own  rules 
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which  by  perpetuation  over  a  period  of  many 
years  finaUy  assume  the  force  of  law  and 
then  are  used  as  precedents.  The  tendency 
of  Oovernment  agencies  is  to  let  things  con- 
tinue as  they  are.  It  Is  easier  for  them  this 
way;  they  don't  have  to  think  or  to  hurt 
anyone's  feelings.  It  Is  also  easier  to  have  a 
Hlmiple  rule  such  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has,  rather  than  to  judge  items  on  a 
case  basis.  1  believe  the  application  of  our 
patent  law  should  be  considered  as  a  general 
policy  matter  for  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  that  Congress  should  not  permit 
each  agency  to  set  up  Its  own  rules.  That,  in 
effect.  Is  like  having  several  different  Federal 
laws  to  cover  the  same  subject. 

I  believe  It  Is  In  accordance  with  the  Intent 
of  the  patent  law  that  the  Oovernment 
should  own  patents  resulting  from  work  It 
has  financed.  In  other  words,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  patent 
rules  are  in  consonance  with  the  law,  and 
not  otherwise,  as  some  would  suggest. 

Senator  Long.  Now.  Isn't  It  also  true  that 
a  great  amount  of  basic  research  and  devel- 
opment U  not  patentable  at  all  until  It  has 
been  developed  into  a  practical  application.' 
Admiral  Ricseovu.  Yes,  sir.  And  that  is 
why  w«  have  so  many  companies  come  to 
the  Oovernment.  urging  they  be  given  Oov- 
ernment funds  to  do  research  and  develop- 
ment work;  this  will  give  them  a  better 
competitive  posture  In  industry. 

Almofit  every  area  In  industry  Is  now 
subsidized  by  the  Oovernment  and  since 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  subsidiza- 
tion, they  naturally  desire  patent  rights  also 
because  this  further  helps  to  subsidize  them. 
I  believe  that  patents  should  generally  be- 
long to  the  Oovernment  where  Oovernment 
money  is  used  to  develop  them.  In  special 
caaee  where  a  great  de«U  of  prior  work  has 
been  done  by  a  company,  an  exception  could 
be  m«de.  An  exception  could  also  b«  made  In 
the  case  of  small  business  if  this  is  con- 
sidered necessary  by  Congress  to  preserve 
our  free  enterprise  system  But,  aside  from 
these  exceptions,  when  the  OovernoMnt  pays 
for  the  work  the  patent  should  belong  to  the 
Government. 

Senator  Long.  Now.  Admiral  Rlckover. 
where  you  have  several  contractors  working 
on  similar  problems  for  the  Government, 
each  one  of  whom  has  more  than  a  hundred 
ectentuts  and  engineers  working  In  their 
employ,  isn't  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Oovernment  that  every  time  one  group  or 
one  team  of  scientists  and  engineers  dis- 
covers something  new  that  Is  useful,  it 
should  be  immediately  made  available  to 
all  the  others  so  that  they  can  start  working 
forward? 

Admiral  Ricxovxa  Tes.  sir;  I  definitely  be- 
lieve it  should.  This,  of  course.  Is  the  Intent 
o<  Ooncress  in  appropriating  Government 
funds — that  they  be  spent  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. Such  Interchange  of  information 
will  add  to  the  efficient  and  effective  way  of 
spending  Oovernment  money  Isnt  this  ex- 
actly what  our  industrial  corporations  do? 
Do  they  not  immediately  make  available  to 
all  of  their  divisions  what  each  division  in- 
vents or  learns? 

Senator  Long.  Well,  would  there  not  be  an 
incentive  If  a  contractor  could  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  large  profits  for  himself  by  holding 
back  on  this  Information  until  he  can  pat- 
ent It'  If  hundred  of  millions  or  biiuoos  of 
dollars  are  Involved,  wouldn't  there  be  some 
incentive  to  hoard  and  to  conceal  what  he 
knows,  until  be  is  In  a  position  to  protect 
himself  with  patent  righu? 

Admiral  Ricxovxx.  Yes.  it  might  be.  and  I 
believe  there  have  been  cases  these  are  a 
matter  of  record — where  organizations  have 
held  inventions  back  In  order  to  protect  their 
future  comp>«titlve  position. 

Senator  Lomo.  I  believe  one  of  the  wit- 
nsasas  of  the  Defense  Department,  one  la 
ctaSLTge    of    patent    oiatters,    who    had    been 


with  industry  as  a  patent  lawyer,  men- 
tioned that  some  concerns  find  It  advan- 
tageous when  they  have  something  very  good, 
not  to  patent  It,  but  to  hold  on  to  it,  feel- 
ing that  when  they  patent  It,  It  becomes 
available  and  other  people  then  start  finding 
out  how  to  achieve  the  same  thing  by  a 
method  which  would  get  around  that  patent. 

Admiral  Rickovzb.  I  believe  we  should 
reevaluate  our  patent  policies  In  the  light  of 
the  present  situation — where  we  are  faced 
with  an  implacable  foe  who  uses  every  means 
to  achieve  decisive  military  strength  as  fast 
as  possible.  It  is  Important  in  this  critical 
stage  in  our  history  to  recon.aider  the  patent 
policies  and  procedures  from  the  stand- 
point of  whether  they  are  aiding  or  im- 
peding our  national  progress.  Today,  there 
Is  no  essential  difference  between  military 
and  civilian  technology.  So  anything  that 
holds  up  one,  also  hurts  the  other.  As  I  said 
previously,  the  patent  problem  that  faces  us 
today  was  not  envisioned  by  the  founders. 
They  lived  In  a  prelndustrlal  society — a 
society  where  a  patent  resulted  from  the 
efforts  of  an  individual,  not  of  a  large  orga- 
nization. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  have  any  idea  or 
any  judgment  as  to  what  you  believe  the 
people  at  the  working  level,  the  actual  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  who  are  doing  the  tech- 
nical and  developing  work,  think  about  this 
matter  and  this  issue? 

Admiral  Rickovcs.  The  men  working  on  a 
Government  project  surely  know  It  Is  the 
Government  that  is  actually  paying  their 
sAlary.  I  have  never  found  a  lack  of  desire 
to  do  good  work,  just  becaxise  it  was  being 
done  In  a  Government  laboratory  Instead  of 
a  private  laboratory,  or  because  the  work 
was  being  paid  for  by  the  Oovernment.  When 
a  company  hires  a  man,  they  pay  him  for  all 
bis  talents,   mcludlng  his  ability   to  Invent. 

Mind  you.  sir.  we  must  stick  to  the  point; 
we  are  not  now  discussing  our  patent  sys- 
tem; we  are  only  discussing  whether  the 
Oovernment  should  retain  rtghu  to  patents 
tor  which  It  pays.  To  the  Individual  scientist 
or  engmeer  who  makes  the  mventlon  or 
contributes  to  It,  there  is  no  financial  dif- 
ference anyway.  The  company  gels  the  patent 
rights,  not  he.  If  he  Is  a  good  man,  if  he 
makes  an  invention  or  otherwise  makes  him- 
self of  greater  value,  he  will  be  promoted  and 
his  pay  increased  whether  the  company  is 
payUig  his  salary  directly,  or  the  Govern- 
ment indirectly. 

Senator  Lomo  As  I  understand  your  posi- 
tion, from  your  last  statement,  if  the  Oov- 
ernment hlrsd  a  contractor  to  develop  some- 
thing for  the  Oovernment.  the  contractor, 
acientlsu,  and  engineers  are  actually  work- 
ing for  the  Government,  notwithstanding  the 
fsct  that  the  contractor  Is  mterposed  be- 
tween  them   tuid   their  Oovernment. 

Admiral  RiCKOvr*.  Yes,  sir.  As  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  they  do  the  same  In  either 
case,   and  get  the  same  treatment. 

Senator  Long.  In  other  words,  if  I  were  a 
scientist  working  either  for  the  AEC  or  a  con- 
tractor of  the  ABC.  I  would  be  smart  enough 
to  know  that  I  am  actually  working  to  de-. 
velop  atomic  energy  for  the  US,  Government. 

AdnrUral  Rtcxovn.  Yes.  sir.  There  is  an 
analogy  between  this  situation  and  the  one 
that  obtains  In  educatlon^-one  of  my  favor- 
ite subjects,  as  you  know  The  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  a  self -admitted  lobbying 
organization,  assumes  to  speak  for  the  teach- 
ers. The  NBA  is  constantly  saying  what  they 
suppo^M  the  teachers  to  be  thinking  The 
tsacbers  rarely  speak  for  themselves.  How- 
ever. I  receive  many  lett*ra  from  teachers 
who  say:  "Please  don't  quote  me;  I 
thoroughly  disagree  with  the  NEA,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  talk"  In  the  case  of  patents,  every- 
body is  talking  for  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers except  they  themselves.  The  patent 
lawyers  are  always  telling  us  what  the 
scientists  and  engineers  think.  Now.  I  hap- 
pen to  deal  directly  with  many  scientists  and 


engineers;  I  have  not  heard  them  express  the 
thoughts  on  patents  as  espoused  by  the 
patent  lawyers. 

Senator  Long.  Would  you  care  to  elaborate 
further  on  what  you  do  detect  the  attitude 
of  scientists  and  engineers  to  be? 

Admiral  Rickoveb.  The  scientists  and 
engineers?  Why,  I  don't  believe  they  have 
ever  given  this  matter  serious  thought.  It 
mokes  no  difference  to  them  anyway.  As 
citizens,  they  probably  would  prefer  that  the 
patents  belong  to  the  Government. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  smart  enough  to  realize 
whether  they  are  working  for  a  contractor  or 
for  a  Oovernment  agency  directly  that  they 
are  working  for  the  Government. 

Admiral  Rickoveb.  Yes.  sir.  This  Is  similar 
to  the  question  I  am  asked  about  our  nu- 
clear submarines — whether  we  have  a  morale 
problem  with  the  sailors  because  they  are 
submerged  for  such  long  periods.  I  answer 
that  we  don't;  since  there  are  no  psy- 
chiatrists aboard  these  submarines,  the  sail- 
ors haven't  found  out  that  there  is  a  problem, 
so  there  Isn't  any.  Possibly,  if  there  weren't 
so  many  patent  lawyers,  we  wouldn't  have  so 
much  of  a  patent  problem,  either. 

Senator  Long.  Admiral  Rlckover,  have  you 
given  any  thought  to  the  problem  Involved 
ill  some  of  these  contracts  where  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  the  Government,  In  letting  a  con- 
tract to  develop  some  item,  will  accord  the 
Government  a  royalty-free  license  to  use  this 
item  for  the  Government,  but  that  In  no 
event  will  the  Oovernment  be  permitted  to 
use  this  development  to  provide  services  to 
the  general  public? 

Admiral  RicKovxm.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
system  used  by  the  Department  of  Defeiise, 
but  not  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Now,  Industry,  for  example,  gets  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  from  the  Government-owned  AEC 
patents  because  they  are  rapidly  made  avail- 
able to  everyone.  Many  new  developments  In 
the  atomic  energy  field  are  expedited  be- 
cause Industry  Is  able  quickly  to  learn  every- 
thing that  has  been  deveIo|>ed  and  to  build 
on  that.  This  is  a  good  way  to  get  things 
done  fast.  It  could  even  be  that  in  this 
revolutionary  and  rapidly  splraling  scientific 
and  Industrial  age  this  is  a  faster  way  to 
develop  our  country  Industrially  than  Is  pos- 
sible under  the  present  patent  system  wllh 
Its  restrictions.  Perhaps  our  patent  laws 
should  be  Investigated  to  see  If  they  serve 
the  Intended  purpose  well. 

Senator  Long.  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  in  a  certain  contract — I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  was  the  usual  case,  but  an  excep- 
tion— concerning  the  development  of  weather 
control  aysteoM,  an  attempt  to  develop 
weather  control,  one  contractor  was  able  to 
obtain  a  contract  with  a  provision  that  any- 
thing developed  under  this  contract  could 
not  be  used  to  provide  general  services  to  the 
public.  If  we  are  ever  able  to  develop  some 
system  to  control  weather,  can  you  see  much 
use  that  the  Oovernment  would  have  for 
weather  control,  except  to  provide  general 
services  to  the  public? 

Admiral  Ric-Kovia.  I  definitely  believe  we 
should  not  turn  over  any  element  of  weather 
control  to  a  contractor. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  the  Government  Is 
working  on  weather  control  methods.  Ad- 
miral Rlckover.  Assume  that  we  eventually 
find  a  system  whereby  seeding  the  clouds 
might  make  the  rain  fall  In  the  area  where 
«e  want  It  and  to  prevent  It  from  falling 
somewhere  else.  Would  It  not  be  rather  ex- 
treme for  us  to  have  a  provision  in  those 
contracts  that  the  device  which  the  taxpay- 
ers have  paid  to  develop  could  not  be  used 
foi  their  benefit? 

Admiral  Rickovxb.  Such  a  provision  I  con- 
sider wrong,  sir.  because  It  is  tantamount  to 
the  taxpayer  underwriting  somebody  to  get 
a  patent  which  stops  the  taxpayer  himself 
from  using  his  own  resources.  Such  a  situa- 
tion aiiould  not  be  permitted  to  occur.  It  may 
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have  been  an  oversight  In  the  particular  con- 
tract yo»,i  mention. 

Senator  Long  How  cin  public  policy  per- 
mit any  such  private  patent?  Now,  Admiral 
Rlckover,  your  achievements  in  developing 
the  atomic  submarine  are  rather  well  luiown. 
Hive  you  found  that  the  inability  to  accord 
prlvnte  patent  rights  to  Indlvldtinl  contrac- 
tors has  Impeded  the  development  of  the 
atomic  subniartne? 

Admiral  Rickover.  Categorically.  I  say 
"No."  It  is  the  same  as  the  case  of  the  psj-- 
chiatrlsts  in  submarines.  Having  never  beard 
about  this  situation,  I  didn't  know  Uiere  was 
a  problem. 

Senator  Long,  Where  you  have  a  large 
number  of  contractors  working  on  parallel 
projects,  would  yoo  pervvnallv  fpel  that  prog- 
ress would  be  Impeded  if  each  one  had  the 
right  to  take  out  patent  rif;ht.s  and  have 
property  rights  In  liie  aeirets  ttiey  tleveioped? 

Admiral  Rickoves.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  there 
would  be.  With  the  system  In  use  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  all  of  this  Infor- 
mation Is  shared. 

Senator  Lono  And  yon  have  no  difficulty 
In  persuading  anyone  to  share  what  he  de- 
velops as  fast  as  he  finds  it? 

Admiral  RicKovca.  I  didn't  know  until  this 
morultkg  there  was  any  difficulty. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge 
of  problems  that  exist  In  any  other  field  out- 
side of  yotir  own,  where  private  contractors 
do  not  have  the  right  to  keep  patents? 

Admiral  Rk-koveh.  1  have  heard  there  are 
cases  in  other  fields,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  when  one  attempts  to  substan- 
tiate th«se  cases,  they  seem  to  evaporate.  In 
fact,  our  problem  in  the  atomic  energy  field 
Is  we  have  too  many  contractors  who  want  to 
do  work  under  our  patent  conditions,  and 
not  the  other  vray  around. 

Senator  Long.  So.  as  far  as  yon  are  con- 
corned,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  contractors  to  do  the 
work  for  you. 

Admiral  RicKovKa.  No,  sir.  I  have  no  dlS- 
riUty  keeping  contractors  away  wlx>  are  try- 
ing to  persuade  me  to  give  them  more  work. 

Senator  Long,  Do  you  have  anv  questions. 
Ben* 

tir  OoKooK.  Senator,  I  have  a  question, 
but  I  think  thai  you  covered  It  already.  But 
this,  perhaps,  looks  at  it  In  a  more  general 
way  and  I  wonder  if  I  coutd  ask  it.  We  have 
received  complaints  Uiat  the  policy  of  giv- 
ing away  patent  monopolies  to  contractors 
has  a  tendency  of  hampering  the  dls:3emina- 
tlon  of  new  sclenttflc  and  technical  knovrt- 
edpe.  at  least  until  it  can  be  patented  or  ex- 
plotted.  What  do  you  think  of  this?  Does  the 
AEC  policy  prevent  this  kind  of  a  situation? 

Admiral  Rjckoves  There  is  a  definite  pos- 
sibility that  such  a  policy  can  hamper  dis- 
semination of  scientific  and  englneerUig  In- 
formation The  present  AEC  and  NASA  poli- 
cies tend  to  encourage  rapid  dissemination  of 
information.  This  is  of  great  help  in  develop- 
ing a  new  technology  Mind  you.  we  are  talk- 
ing about  new  technology  which  It  la  incum- 
bent on  us  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  a  national  standpoint.  We  are  not  dis- 
cussing the  patent  situation  per  se.  You  aixl 
I  are  not  talking  about  doing  away  with  our 
patent  system.  We  are  merely  discussing 
whether  the  Oovernment  owns  the  patents 
It  has  paid  for  We  are  only  talking  aboxit  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  puitent  problem. 

Senator  Long  Do  you  havo  knowledge  of 
^ny  catnpanles  who  take  the  attitude  that 
they  are  iu>t  interested  In  doing  work  for  th» 
Government  unless  they  can  keep  private 
patent  rights? 

Admiral  RirKo\EX  I  personally  have  never 
heard  of  anv  sir  TTiere  may  be  sonv  but 
1  hare  never  enc«  unt.  red  one  If  a  c-rvnipany 
attempted  to  do  Uw^iness  wltii  me  t'at  wajr 
I'd  gp  elsemliere  without  a  muir.eifs  delay. 
If  we  have  to  depend  on  any  ooe  rrimpany  In 


the  United  States  !■  do  Oove.niment  work 
we  are  in  a  pretty  bad  way  We  had  better  see 
to  It  without  delay  tlrre  Is  another  Tils  Is- 
sue we  are  discussing  alio  louche.'-  on  the 
problem  of  national  Interest  versus  group 
Interest.  I  believe  too  much  ol  Brnmp  ii.ttjrfc.'it 
obtains  in  the  United  States,  At  this  cnucal 
time  In  our  national  life  we  should  not  per- 
mit any  group  interest  to  predominate  over 
the  national  Interest.  Because  if  our  countrj' 
is  not  strong,  neither  will  anv  of  the  groupe 
in  our  country  be  strone  They  all  derive 
their  strength  from  aur  Nation. 

Sei:mtor  Long.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ad- 
miral Rlckover.  Y'ou  are  always  frank,  and 
you  give  us  your  best  advice. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  previous  quesiion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ti.e  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeuig  to  trie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Muiiigan  iMr.  Hart). 

The  amendment  w-as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  tiie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ui: 
Jacksok  ) .  Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mi".  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoi^ura  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  unprinted  amendment  at  the 
desk,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  70.  between  lines  11  Ami  13  insert 
the  .'oUowlng: 

(11)  to  Investigate  the  use  of  tidal  power 
for  supplying  electrical  energy. 

On  line  12.  redesignate  (U)  as  (12). 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  adds  to  the  list  of 
potential  souic«s  of  power  to  be  investi- 
gated the  possibibty  of  tidal  power.  Tidal 
power  in  the  United  Stales  has  been  in- 
vestigated to  a  certain  extent  in  the  f>ast. 
In  France  there  is  a  tidal  power  project 
currently  in  operation. 

I  think  this  basis  for  power  warrants 
further  investieation 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  we 
think  this  is  an  excellent  amendment.  It 
adds  another  option  and  we  .should  look 
at  all  the  opuons  as  we  look  for  addi- 
tional sounes  of  energy.  We  think  this 
is  a  good  idea,  a  f-ood  su^'gestion,  and  we 
endoi'se  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pi-ef^idcnt.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  f n  :n  Maine  for  ufler- 
ing  the  amendment.  We  know  th;il  es- 
sential power  IS  available  every  day  thai 
is  not  being  utiiized  to  produf  e  t  iectri- 
city.  Wh<  ther  or  not  tills  can  Ijc  done  is 
someimng  lo  be  deleimineti.  Certainly,  it 
is  a  research  program  that  should  go 
forward  I  feel  that  the  Senator's  intere."it 


in  this  matter  will  assist  this  taking  place. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  wtis  arrcpd  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr.  Presldtnt,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No  762  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  ron^ideraticm. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hathaway  > .  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  63,  after  subsection  (f )  on  line  7. 
add  a  new  subser-tlon  <^\  to  Committee 
Prints  Numbered  4 : 

"(k)  to  provide  for  a  program  of  exchange 
to  include,  but  not  be  lunltcd  to,  a  ctordl- 
nated  eCort  for  the  excbauge  of  energy  and 
energy-related  foreign  technologies  in  ttie 
areas  of  magnetohydrodynamics,  coal  min- 
ing, geothern^al,  and  solar  technologies  ". 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offenug  locay 
recognizes  tliat  there  is  a  great  need 
on  t;ie  part  of  the  United  States  to 
share  technolo^  with  other  countries 
insofar  as  the  dp\o;r)-inierit  of  m  w 
soorces  of  enrrpy  is  cc:.remed.  I  am 
thinking  particularly  of  such  aretis  as 
mapnetoh;.  drodynamlcs  co:d  mlmng. 
geotliermal  and  soiar  teclino.ofnes. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  throuj-h  an  ex- 
change of  information  scientists  are  kept 
abrea.st  of  sienificant  developments  in 
the  fields  of  energy  production  11  tiiey 
are  exchanging  iaioniiation  there  is  a 
savings  of  money  and  unnecessan  time 
in  developing  ttchr.olc'gy  which  alresdy 
has  been  developed  someplace  else  In  the 
v.orld. 

For  instance,  an  example  of  a  co.st 
savings  is  where  a  savings  of  $350,000 
occurred  a.s  a  re.suit  of  V  S  .•^ier.ti.«ts 
being  able  t-o  receive  re.'Nearrh  informa- 
tion from  technical  grouix;  in  Germany 
relating  to  magnttc'hydrodyr.arr.ics.  By 
receiving  this  inforn.ation  from  Germ.tn 
scientists  we  were  able  to  moie  .ipeediiy 
move  in  that  area  of  research  where 
breakthrouL'hs  already  had  been  made, 

I  think  it  is  clear  these  ."^avii^.g?  ran  be 
effected  in  other  areas  a."!  time  eoes  on, 
particularly  when  one  con?'ideT'';  that  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  in 
future  years  •will  be  spending  more  money 
on  research  and  development  as  it  relates 
to  new  types  of  cn^r^  and  also  the 
burgeonbig  of  exi-sting  types  of  energy 
to  new  applications. 

I  offer  the  amendment  with  the  under- 
standing it  represents  a  very  minor 
change  in  the  legislation  before  us  and 
it  may  very  well  be  that  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  cover  in  my  amendment  is 
covered  in  the  bill  as  w  ritlen  But  I  think 
the  amendment  makp.-^  it  very  clear  that 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  have  a  sharing  of  inforir.ation  within 
the  scientific  community  worldwide  for 
the  purpo<^e  of  moving  ahead  more 
rrtpidl.v  in  the  field  of  research  and 
development  on  energy 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President  w© 
ransratulatc;  the  Seiiat.or  t'.om  Califor- 
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nla.  This  Is  an  excellent  focus  In  the  bill 
to  provide  that  the  Government  shall 
provide  this  Information.  It  Is  not  senjsl- 
tlve  Information,  but  It  can  be  tremen- 
dously important  Information  to  the 
United  States  where  there  have  been  scl- 
enUflc  breakthroughs.  In  magnetohydro- 
dynamlcs  the  Russians  already  have  a 
plant  working. 

We  may  be  ahead  of  them  In  geother- 
maJ  research,  but  It  is  a  neetied  area  of 
exchange,  and  we  think  materially  en- 
hances the  bill.  We  endorse  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  PAN>iLN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  di.stmgulshed  Senator  from 
California.  This  is  a  field  of  great  im- 
portance in  this  country.  We  have  par- 
ticipated in  major  programs  with  great 
benefit. 

Does  the  Senator  intend  that  the 
OECD  might  be  Involved  in  participating 
in  the  type  of  programs  called  for  In  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  not  I  really  had  not  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  any  reason  to  preclude 
any  Rroup  I  think  msofar  as  the  tech- 
nology- that,  IS  bemg  developed  is  not  priv- 
ileged as  a  result  of  national  security  in- 
terests, we  should  have  as  wide  a  shar- 
ing as  possible. 

Mr  FANNIN  It  seems  to  me  there 
would  be  benefit  in  bringing  the  OECD 
organi2:atlon  mto  this  activity.  The  In- 
dustnaii^ed  nations,  through  OEDC, 
have  been  working  together.  It  might 
avoid  finding  ourselves  in  the  future 
beint?  confronted  with  poUtical  black- 
mail such  as  has  resulted  from  our  Mid- 
dle East  oil  cutoff,  and  actions  of  that 
nature.  We  ought  to  work  together  with 
the  free  countries  to  try  to  anticipate 
what  might  be  done  to  carry  forward 
these  programs.  I  think  it  perhaps  might 
be  validated  through  the  OECD  as  one 
of  the  goals  set  up  In  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes;  I  feel  that  the 
Benawr  makes  a  very  good  point,  and  I 
certainly  think  the  amendment  ought 
to  apply  to  the  OECD.  I  think  what  we 
.  are  talking  about  is  trying  to  develop. 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  technology  for 
energy  production  for  peaceful  purposes. 
I  think  what  the  Senator  has  suggested 
is  right  in  line  with  the  focus  of  the 
amendment.  Therefore,  it  should  be  a 
part  of  the  record  that  that  Is  the  Inten- 
tion of  ihis  amendnient. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr  President,  I  support 
the  Senator  s  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qriestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  NUNN    Mr.  President.  I  send  to 


the  desk  my  printed  amendment  No. 
773  and  ask  that  the  clerk  read  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendments 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
amendment  No.  773 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  t)e  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  773  is  as  follows: 

On  page  63.  after  line  7,  Insert  tiie  follow- 
ing; "It  Ls  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
small  businesses  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  natlooal  program  of 
basic  and  applied  research  and  development 
and  be  given  fuU  access  to  the  restilts  there- 
of," 

On  page  00,  line  15,  after  "Sec.  IIS.  '  Insert 
'■(*)". 

On  page  91,  after  line  3.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  hla  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Chairman  shall  consult 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  assure  that  small 
businesses  are  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  research  and  development  proj- 
ects under  this  Act  and  are  given  access  to 
the  results  of  such  projects," 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment Is  self-explanatory  on  Its  face.  I 
liave  talked  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  about  It. 

The  amendment  relates  to  small  busi- 
ness. In  several  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion we  have  had  before  us  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  we  have  made  plain 
our  legislative  intent  by  including  lan- 
guage in  the  legislation  that  Congress 
expects  small  business  to  be  given  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  national 
programs  we  are  talking  about.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  accepted  my 
amendment  along  these  lines  to  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  Act  'S.  2589).  There 
will  be  no  program  that  is  going  to  have 
more  importance  for  the  economy  of  our 
Nation  In  the  next  few  years  than  this 
national  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  proposal  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

This  amendment  expresses  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  small  business  be  given 
an  equal  opportimlty  to  participate  In 
this  overall  effort.  It  also  goes  a  little 
further  and  says  that — 

In  carrying' out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  Act.  the  Chairman  shall  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  assure  that  small  businesses 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
research  and  development  projects  under  this 
Act  .  . . 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  to  make,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  self-explanatory.  If 
there  are  any  questions.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  Uke  to  propound  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Plrst.  is  there  any  conflict  at  all  be- 
tween this  amendment  and  the  present 
patent  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  that  point  is  a  good 


one.  The  last  paragraph  to  be  Inserted 
after  Une  7  on  page  63  states  that  small 
businesses  should  be  given  full  access  to 
result  of  research  and  development.  It  is 
clearly  the  intent  that  we  give  small  busi- 
nessmen any  access  that  is  afforded  to 
others,  Including  large  businesses  and  in- 
cluding the  general  public.  This  will  not 
in  any  way  Interfere  with  the  patent  pro- 
vision. 

Obviously,  the  Intent  Is  to  make  sure 
tlie  small  businessmen,  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  other 
agencies,  are  given  reasonable  access  to 
the  results,  so  as  not  to  interfere  witii 
other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Are  we  to  under- 
stand, then,  that  what  this  amendment 
in  effect  is  doing  is  encouraging  partici- 
pation of  small  business  on  the  same 
basis  as  large  business,  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  do  participate  they  will  be 
given  the  same  rights  as,  but  not  greater 
than,  large  corporations? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  true,  but  as  the 
Senator  knows,  many  times  we  have  pro- 
vided for  that  in  the  administrative  ap- 
paratus In  order,  in  effect,  to  give  small 
business  some  access,  because  small  busi- 
nessmen do  not  have  representatives  in 
Washington.  They  do  not  have  the  huge 
resources,  accountants,  lawyers,  and  so 
forth. 

This  amendment  Is  to  make  sure  that 
whatever  access  other  businesses  may 
have,  whatever  access  the  general  public 
may  have,  which  would  not  Interfere  with 
patent  rights,  would  be  accorded  to  small 
businessmen. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  With  that  under- 
standing, with  the  understanding  that 
this  amendment  is  to  encourage  small 
business  to  participate — an  idea  we 
strongly  endorse  In  committee — we  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  proposing  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
NuNN),  In  urging  adoption  of  the  small 
business  amendment  No.  773,  to  the 
pending  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment bUl.S.  1283. 

Energy  research  will  be  the  foundation 
of  multibiUion -dollar  industries  In  the 
years  ahead.  Opening  participation  at 
the  early  stages  to  small  businesses  will 
save  the  taxpayers  money  because,  as 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
on  whicli  we  both  serve  has  pointed  out, 
small  busUiesscs  and  independent  in- 
ventors account  for  more  than  half  the 
major  hmovatlons  in  heavy  industry, 
such  as  steel  and  aluminum,  as  well  as 
light  Industry.  They  can  also  save  us 
money  In  developing  new  energy  sources 
such  as  solar  and  geothermal. 

There  are  many  excellent  small  tech- 
nical firms  in  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin. 
We  cannot  aflford  to  be  without  the 
talents  and  dedication  of  these  and  the 
other  8  million  small  entrepreneurs  of 
the  Nation  as  we  face  this  ciisls. 

The  treatment  of  small  research  firms 
in  tlie  past  Ls  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  receive  a  meager  3 '  a  percent  of  the 
Federal  Ooveniment's  R.  4i  D.  budget. 
It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if 
this  percentage  were  raised,  and  I  hope 
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that  tho.se  who  will  be  responsible  for 
administering  this  legislation  will  use 
this  amendment  to  bring  about  the  bene- 
fits of  small  baslness  participation  which 
we  have  described. 

I,  therefore,  rerommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate accept  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agrefing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

TTie  amendments  'No  773)  were 
agreed  to 

Mr.  DOMTNICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  764  and  ask  that 
they  Ije  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  rend  the  amendments. 

TTie  If»«rlslative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
amendments  No  764. 

Mr.  DOMTNICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  explain  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AmendmenUs  No.  764  are  as  follows: 

On  patre  71   lin«  !«.  strike  out  "and". 

On  p«ipe  71  line  19.  strike  otit  the  period 
snd  Insert  in  lleii  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word    and". 

Oil  pare  71.  between  lines  19  and  30,  Insert 
the  following  new  paracraph 

"(9i  to  determine  the  pcononilcj?  and  com- 
mercial vlabUltT  of  the  producUim  and  use 
o<  methane  jras  as  an  enerjry  source.". 

Ml  DOMINICK  I  hope  I  shall  not  take 
too  long  un  them. 

This  is  a  matter  of  quite  considerable 
intere.?t.  As  we  all  know,  the  energy  crl^s 
has  become  a  reality  just  as  many  of  us 
who  have  been  advocating  the  need  for 
Increased  supplies  and  new  sources  have 
been  predicting  for  .some  time  Through- 
out this  year.  I  have  been  giving  speeches 
across  my  State  regardiiyz  the  perils  we 
were  going  to  be  faciui;  and  tlie  Arab  oil 
boycott  advanced  Uie  timetable.  Right 
now.  I  think  all  of  us  can  agree  on  the 
need  for  greater  conservation,  more  effi- 
dent  use  and  development  of  increased 
and  new  forms  of  energy  Much  has 
been  said  of  solar,  geothermal,  and  other 
forms  of  energy. 

We  need  to  explore  all  of  these  possi- 
WliUes  as  well  as  search  out  new  and 
creative  ideas  which  can  lead  to  rela- 
tively ciieap  and  clean  fuels  I  am  there- 
fore Introducing  an  amendment  to  S. 
1283  to  draw  attention  to  another  poten- 
tial source,  methane  gas. 

Very  simpU',  methane  is  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 
Already,  countries  such  as  India.  Korea, 
and  Prance  are  using  plants  to  produce 
this  gas  for  cooking,  heating,  and  power- 
ing machinery.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
move  further  into  this  crisis.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  oil 
squeeze  put  on  by  the  Arabs  is  the  awak- 
ening of  a  realization  on  the  part  of  all 
AmericEuis  toward  preserving  our  pre- 
roium  fuels — such  as  oil  and  gas — and 
towaid  developuig  alternative  sources. 
Methane  can  be  one  such  source,  a  very 
important  one. 

Surprisingly  enough,  very  little  par- 
ticular Interest  has  been  put  upon  this 
form  of  an  enei°g>'  source.  It  Is  called  in 
India  "gobar  '  gas.  Axkl  gobar  Is  Hindu 
for  cow  dung.  They  have  built  In  Iiidla 


gobar  plants  for  the  distillation  of 
methane  gas  in  rather  large  quantities, 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ram 
Bux  Singh  has  spent  11  years  in  India 
working  on  this  particular  proposal.  He 
has  with  his  coworkers  designed  and  put 
into  operation  bio-gas  plants  rangmg  in 
output  fiom  100  to  9.000  cubic  feet  of 
luetiiaae  a  day  They  have  installed  all 
kinds  of  heatmg  coils,  agitators,  and 
filters  and  have  really  done  quite  a  job. 

They  liave,  however  largely  been 
working  on  the  theory  that  this  can  be 
done  with  a  home-use  type  product,  or 
the  product  before  certain  digestive  de- 
velopments wiien  they  wanted  to  produce 
their  own  source  of  power. 

Mr.  President  there  is  no  use  for  my 
readmg  all  of  the  material  that  has  been 
submitted  to  me  as  to  why  a  large  plant 
of  this  kind  could  not  be  of  really  mate- 
rial assistance  in  the  process  of  oiu  trying 
to  find  new  energy  sources. 

Where  I  have  included  this  in  the  bill 
would  simply  spell  out  this  method  as  one 
of  the  ones  that  we  should  emphasize  in 
short  term  so  that  we  can  go  foi-ward 
with  new  and  clean  energy  sources. 

Tlieie  are  situaUoiis  where,  for  exam- 
ple, we  have  more  than  400  milhon  cat- 
tle, pigs,  and  chicken  which  pi-oduce 
over  2  billion  tons  of  manure  a  year  That 
is  enough  to  spread  4  feet  deep  over  an 
area  of  500  square  miles.  This  valuable 
natural  resource  can  be  used  to  generate 
both  combustible  gas,  tlius  relieving  part 
of  our  reliance  upon  fossil  fuels  and  a 
fertilizer  richer  m  nitrogen  than  raw 
manure. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President  that  this 
is  extremely  worthwhile.  One  of  the 
lilants  built  in  India  had  an  approximate 
cast  of  materials  of  $400.  When  we  think 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  money  we 
spend  over  here  for  any  kind  of  utility 
plant  or  a  plant  to  provide,  not  much  less, 
produce  natural  gas,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  is  something  that  definitely 
ought  to  be  looked  at. 

Today  In  Algeria,  South  Africa,  Ko- 
rea, France,  Hungary,  and  In  many  other 
countries,  thousands  of  bio-gas  plants 
are  in  use.  So,  the  idea  does  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  country  of  India 
nor  to  anyone  else.  It  Is  just  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  done  this  in  our  own  coun- 
try at  all. 

Seven  cubic  feet  of  methane  gas  can 
be  generated  from  1  pound  of  dry  leaves, 
but  only  1  cubic  foot  of  gas  will  come 
from  1  pound  of  cow  dung.  Tlie  cow 
dung,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  that 
much  richer  a  fertiliser  than  the  leaves. 
We  can  say  then  that  the  cow  has  di- 
gested the  lenves  and  partly  turned  them 
into  i>lant  food  When  the  cow  manure 
is  then  composted  In  a  bio-gas  plant,  the 
bacteria  there  merely  further  process,  or 
refine,  the  former  dry  leaves  into  a  still 
richer  plant  food.  It  is  all  very  natural. 
So.  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  en- 
vironmental problem  no  problem  would 
be  created. 

In  a  question-and-answer  session.  Ram 
Bux  Singh  was  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

Plowboy:  OK.  now.  You've  just  said  that 
a  blo-gas  plant  loaded  with  a  30-to-l  mixture 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  will,  when  held  at  a 
temperature  of  90  to  9i'T,  produce  95%  of 


the  gas  that  tb«  waste  ts  capable  of  g«n-> 
eratlng  .  .  .  and  wUI  do  It  In  40  days. 

This  was  his  answer: 
Ram  Bvt  Singh:  Tea. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  these  plants  all 
over  our  country,  particularly  where  cat- 
tle production  is  as  important  as  it  ia  in 
the  West  and  also  in  the  South.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  set  up  a  larger  scale  plant 
to  make  use  of  this  process,  and  not  only 
make  use  of  it  for  the  gas,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  better  and  a 
richer  fertilizer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wdl 
worthwhile  to  tiy  this. 

Mr  President,  let  me  make  one  more 
statement  from  this  article,  and  I  will 
then  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  article  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

In  answer  to  another  question.  Ram 
Bux  Singh  said  : 

Each  month,  this  plani  should  m&ke  about 
6,000  cubic  feet  o*  met.hane  The  digesting 
material  needs  to  l>e  stirred  only  ao  minutes 
3  day  or  a  total  each  month  i>f  about  10 
hours  Since  a  gasoline  engine  ctmsumes  18 
cubic  feet  of  methane  per  horsepower  5>er 
hour,  the  two- horsepower  engine  necessary 
to  drive  this  bio-j^'as  Installation's  pump  will 
use  about  360  cubic  feet  of  the  gas  each 
month.  If  we  were  to  fuel  the  hot  water 
heater  with  methane  we  would  find  ttasA  the 
piks  It  oonsunte?  would  be  much  leas  than 
this  ...  we  covild  even  cut  that  further  b*" 
warming  the  water  jack**  with  waste  heat 
from  the  engine  In  all.  we  should  net  nrar* 
than  S.OOO  cubic  feet  of  methane  and  much 
valuable  fertiliser  from  this  plant  every 
month  A  gene.'^tor  like  tiiis  one  should  pajr 
for  Its  initial  Inyest^nent  in  three  years. 

Ml-  President,  we  should  bear  in  muid 
that  the  plant  that  was  being  talked 
about  is  Just  a  small  plant.  This  was  the 
answer  from  this  Indian  who  has  been 
experimenting  in  this  subject  for  11 
>'ears.  Relatively  speaking,  this  Is  a  rather 
small  plant.  However,  there  is  not  any 
reason  why  the  cost  of  this  should  be 
.substanUally  large,  and  it  would  give  us 
a  natural  gas  source  from  here  aa. 

TTie  Btu  rating  of  this  type  of  nauiral 
gas  is  650  Btu  per  cubic  foot.  That  »s 
not  as  high  as  natural  gas  and  this  could 
po  to  about  1  100  However,  it  Is  much 
higher  than  they  are  using  now.  In  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  trjlng  to  get  meth- 
.-me  from  coal  gas.  it  only  has  a  Btu 
rating  of  4aO.  So.  by  using  these  prod- 
ucts wliich  are  trouJoiescMne  for  the  mo- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  exposure, 
we  would  be  not  only  making  a  better 
gas.  but  we  would  also  have  the  use  of 
the  raw  product. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a-eii 
v.orih  our  while  to  take  a  long  look  in 
tins  direction. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanmious  con- 
.■^nt  tliat  the  articles  fn>m  two  issues  of 
Eartii  News  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Theit  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a.s  follows; 
Ooaui  Gas— Mbthane  Experiments  af  Inou 

It's  been  a  wild,  exciting  ride  .  .  .  but  our 
blindly  wasteful  squandering  of  tbe  planet's 
fi:>ssU  fuels  will  soon  be  a  thing  at  the  pa&t. 
In  the  United  Statas  alone  (the  worst  ex- 
ample, perhaps,  but  not  really  unusual 
among  "modem"  nations),  every  man,  wom- 
an anfl  child  consumes  an  avenge  of  three 
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gallons  of  oil  eoc't  day.  Tfaat**  well  over  two 
tiundred  bUllon  gaUoas  a  year. 

If  we  continue  burning  off  petroletim  at 
only  this  rate — which  Isn't  very  likely  since 
population  Is  climbing  and  the  big  oil  com- 
panies remain  chained  to  ■aell-more-tomor- 
row"  economics — experts  predict  the  world 
wUl  run  out  of  reflneable  oU  within  (are  you 
ready  for  this?)  80  years. 

80  where  does  that  leave  us?  Well,  num- 
ber one.  we  obviously  must  get  serious  about 
population  control  and  per  capltA  consump- 
tion of  power,  and  number  two,  IX  we  don't 
want  to  see  brownouts  and  rationing  of  the 
power  we  do  use  .  .  we'd  better  start  look- 
ing around  for  ecologically-sound  alternative 
sources  of  energy. 

And  there  are  alternatives.  One  potent  res- 
ervoir that  s  hardly  been  tapped  la  methane 
gas. 

Hundreds  of  mUHons  of  cubic  feet  of  meth- 
ane— sometimes  called  "swamp"  or  blo- 
gas — ewe  generated  every  year  by  the  decom- 
posttlon  of  organic  material.  It's  a  netu:- 
twln  of  the  natural  gas  that  big  utility  com- 
panies pump  out  of  the  ground  and  which 
so  many  of  us  use  (or  heating  our  homes 
and  (or  cooking.  Instead  of  being  harnessed 
like  natural  gas,  however,  methane  has  tra- 
ditionally been  considered  as  merely  a  dan- 
Kerous  nuisance  that  should  be  gotten  rid 
of  as  fast  as  possible.  Only  recently  have  a 
lew  thoughtful  men  begun  to  regard  meth- 
ane as  a  potentially  revolutionary  source 
of  controllable  energy. 

Oiie  such  man  .s  Ram  Bus  Singh,  director 
of  the  Oobar  Gas  Research  Station  at  Ajlt- 
mal  iQ  northern  India.  Although  some  basic 
research  Into  methane  gas  production  was 
done  la  Germany  and  England  dunng  World 
War  II  «  fuel  shortages,  the  most  active  ex- 
piorauon  of  the  gas's  potential  Is  being  done 
today  in  India. 

And  With  good  reason.  Population  pressure 
has  practically  eliminated  Indian's  forests, 
causing  desperate  fuel  shortages  In  most 
rural  areas.  As  a  result,  up  to  three-quarters 
of  the  counbT's  annual  billion  tons  of  ma- 
nure (India  has  two  cows  for  every  person) 
is  burned  for  cooking  or  heating.  This  creates 
enormous  medical  problems — the  drying 
dung  Is  a  dangerous  breeding  place  for  flies 
and  the  acrid  smoke  Is  responsible  for  wide- 
spread eye  disease — and  deprives  the  coun- 
try's soil  of  vital  organic  nutrients  contained 
in  the  manure 

The  Oobar  (Hindi  for  "cow  dung")  Oas 
Research  Station — established  in  1960  as  the 
tatest  of  a  long  series  of  Indian  experimental 
projects  dating  back  to  the  1930'8 — has  con- 
centrated its  efforts,  as  the  name  suggests,  on 
generating  methane  gas  from  cow  naanure. 
At  the  station.  Ram  Bux  Singh  and  his  co- 
workers have  designed  and  put  Into  oper- 
ation bio-gas  plants  ranging  in  output  from 
100  to  9,000  cubic  feet  of  methane  a  day. 
They've  Installed  beating  colls,  mechanical 
agitators  and  filters  in  some  of  the  genera- 
tors and  experimented  with  different  mixes 
of  Doanure  and  vegetable  wastes.  Results  of 
the  project  have  been  meticulously  docu- 
n»nted  and  recorded. 

This  comprehensive  eleven -year-long  re- 
search program  has  yielded  designs  for  five 
stajuUtrdlxed.  basic  gobar  plants  that  oper- 
ate afllclently  under  widely  varying  condl- 
Uon*  with  only  minor  modifications  (see 
construction  details  of  100  cubic  foot  digester 
that  accompany  this  article )  .  .  .  and  a  treas- 
ure trove  of  specific,  field -tested  principles 
for  methane  gas  production. 

Ram  Bux  Singh  has  compiled  much  of 
this  Information  into  two  booklets.  Bio- 
gas  plant  and  some  experiments  with  bio- 
gas.  The  set  of  two  manuals  is  available 
Air  Mail  for  (A  00  from  Ram  Bux  Singh, 
Qobmr  a*a  Research  Station.  Ajltmal.  Etawah 
(UP)  India.  The  following  InTormaUon  has 
been  adapted  by  permission,  from  the 
handbooks: 


imiaCNTATIOK 

There  are  two  kinds  of  organic  decompo- 
sition: aerobic  (requiring  oxygen)  and  an- 
aerobic (In  the  absence  of  oxygen) .  Any  kind 
of  organic  material — animal  or  vegetable^ 
may  be  broken  down  by  either  process,  but 
the  end-products  will  be  quite  different. 
Aerobic  fermentation  produces  carbon  di- 
oxide, ammonia,  small  amounts  of  other 
gaaeo,  considerable  heat  and  a  residue  which 
can  be  used  as  fertilizer  Anaerobic  decom- 
poeitlon — on  the  other  hand — creajfes  com- 
bustible methane,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen, 
traces  of  other  gases,  only  a  little  beat  and  a 
slurry  which  Is  superior  in  nitrogen  content 
to  the  residue  yielded  by  aerobic  fermenta- 
tion. 

Anaerobic  decompoeltlon  take.s  place  In  two 
stages  as  certain  micro-organisms  feed  on 
organic  materials.  First,  acid-producing 
bacteria  break  the  complex  organic  mole- 
cules down  into  simpler  sugars,  alcohol, 
glycerol  and  peptides.  Then — and  only  when 
these  substances  have  accumulated  In  suf- 
ficient quantities — a  second  group  of  bac- 
teria converts  some  of  the  simpler  molecules 
into  methane.  The  methane-releasing  micro- 
organisms are  especially  sensitive  to  environ- 
mental conditions. 

TEUPCXATtniE 

Anaerobic  digestion  of  waste  material  will 
occur  at  temperatures  ranging  from  82°  to 
lo«'  P.  The  action  of  the  bacteria  responsible 
for  the  fermentation  decreases  rapidly  be- 
low 60'  P,  however,  and  gas  production  is 
most  rapid  at  86-106"  and  120-140'  P.  DU- 
ferent  bacteria  thrive  In  the  two  ranges  and 
those  active  within  the  higher  limits  are 
much  more  sttsceptlble  to  environmental 
changes.  Thus,  a  temperature  of  90°  to 
ud  P.  Is  the  most  nearly  Ideal  for  stable 
methane  gas  generation. 
AcrorxT 

The  proper  pH  range  for  anaerobic  fer- 
mentation Is  between  6.8  and  8.0  and  an 
acidity  either  higher  or  lower  than  this  will 
hamper  fermentation.  The  Introduction  of 
too  much  raw  material  can  cause  excess 
acidity  (a  too-low  pH  reading)  and  the 
gas-producing  bacteria  will  not  be  able  to 
digest  the  acids  quickly  enough.  Decompoel- 
tlon will  stop  until  balance  is  restored  by  the 
growth  of  more  bacteria.  If  the  pH  grows  too 
high  (not  enough  acid),  fermentation  will 
slow  until  the  digestive  process  forms 
enough  acidic  carbon  dioxide  to  restore  bal- 
ance. 

cAXBON-NrraoctN  ratio 

Although  bacteria  responsible  for  the 
anaerobic  process  require  both  elements  In 
order  to  live,  they  consume  carbon  about  30 
to  36  times  faster  than  they  use  nitrogen. 
Other  conditions  being  favorable,  then, 
anaerobic  digestion  will  proceed  most  rapidly 
when  raw  material  fed  Into  a  gobar  plant 
contains  a  cirbon-nltrogen  ratio  of  30-1.  IX 
the  ratio  Is  higher,  the  nitrogen  will  be  ex- 
haitsted  while  there  Is  still  a  supply  of 
carbon  left.  This  causes  some  bacteria  to  die, 
releasing  the  nitrogen  In  their  cells  and — 
eventually — restoring  equilibrium.  Digestion 
proceeds  slowly  as  this  occurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  Is  too  much  nitrogen,  fer- 
mentation (which  wlU  stop  when  the  carbon 
is  exhausted)  will  be  incomplete  and  the 
"left  over'  nitrogen  will  not  be  digested. 
This  lowers  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  slurry. 
Only  the  proper  ratio  of  carbon  to  nitrogen 
will  Insure  conversion  of  all  available  carbon 
to  methane  and  carbon  dioxide  wlt.h  Dilnl- 
mum  loss  of  available  nitrogen. 

PEKCCNTACE    or    SOLIDS 

The  anaerobic  decay  of  organic  matter 
proceeds  best  If  the  raw  material  consists  of 
about  7  to  0  percent  scdlda.  Freeh  cow 
manure  can  be  brought  down  to  approxi- 
mately this  consistency  by  diluting  It  with  an 
equal  amount  of  water. 


BAaiC   DEKSN 

Central  to  the  operation  and  common  to 
all  gobar  plant  deslg^ns  is  an  enclosed  tank 
called  a  digester.  This  la  an  airtight  tank 
which  may  be  filled  with  raw  organic  Wiiste 
and  from  which  the  final  slurrj-  and  gener- 
ated gas  may  be  drawn.  Differences  In  the 
design  of  these  tanks  are  based  primarily  on 
the  material  to  be  fed  to  the  generator,  the 
cycle  of  fermentation  desired  and  the  tem- 
peratures under  wbieh  the  plant  will  operate 

Tanks  designed  for  the  digestion  of  liquid 
or  suspended -solid  waste  (such  as  cow  ma- 
nure) are  usvially  filled  and  emptied  with 
pipes  and  pumps.  Circulation  through  the 
digester  may  also  be  achieved  without  pumps 
by  allowing  old  slurry  to  overflow  the  tank 
as  fresh  material  Is  fed  in  by  gravity  An  ad- 
vantage of  the  gravity  system  is  its  ability 
to  handle  bits  of  chopped  vegetable  matter 
which  would  clog  pumps.  This  is  quite  desir- 
able, since  the  vegetable  waste  provides  more 
carbon  than  the  nltrogen-rlch  animal 
manure. 

CONTINTJOrS    FEEDING    (LIQUIDS) 

Complete  anaerobic  digestion  of  animal 
wastee.  such  as  cow  manure,  takes  about 
fifty  days  at  moderately  WEum  temperatures. 
Such  matter — If  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  the  full  period — will  produce  more 
than  a  third  of  Its  total  gas  the  first  week, 
another  quarter  the  second  week  and  the  re- 
mainder during  the  final  six  weeks. 

A  more  consistent  and  rapid  rate  of  gas 
production  may  be  maintained  by  continu- 
ously feeding  small  amounts  of  waste  Into 
the  digester  dally  The  method  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  preserving  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  nitrogen  in  the  slurry  for  ef- 
fective fertllleer  use. 

If  this  continuous  feeding  system  Is  used, 
care  must  be  taken  to  Insure  that  the  plant 
Is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  waste 
material  that  wUl  be  led  through  in  one  fer- 
mentation cycle.  A  two-stage  digester — in 
which  the  first  tank  produces  the  bulk  of 
the  methane  (up  to  BC:;  )  while  the  second 
finishes  the  digestion  at  a  more  leisurely 
rate — is  often  the  answer. 

BATCH    FEEDINC     (SOLIDS) 

Blo-gaa  plants  may  be  designed  to  digest 
vegetable  wastes  alone  but,  since  plant  mat- 
ter win  not  flow  easily  through  pipes,  It's  best 
to  operate  such  a  digester  on  a  single-batch 
basis.  With  this  method  the  tank  Is  opened 
completely,  old  slurry  removed  and  fresh  ma- 
terial added   Tlie  tank  is  then  resealed. 

Depending  on  the  fermenting  material  and 
temperature,  gas  production  from  a  batch- 
feeding  will  begin  after  two  to  four  weeks, 
gradually  Increase  to  a  maximum  output  and 
then  fall  off  after  about  three  or  four 
months.  It's  best,  therefore,  'yo  use  two  or 
more  batch  digesters  In  combination  so  that 
at  least  one  will  always  be  producing  gas. 

Because  the  carbon-nitrogen  ratio  of  some 
vegetable  matter  Is  much  higher  than  that 
of  animal  wastes,  some  nitrogen  (prefer- 
ably of  organic  origin)  usually  must  be  add- 
ed to  the  cellulose  digested  this  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  vegetable  waste  produces — 
pound  for  poimd — about  seven  times  more 
gas  than  animal  waste.  »o  proportionally  less 
must  be  digested  to  maintain  equal  gas  pro- 
duction. 

ACrTATION 

Some  means  of  mixing  the  slurry  In  a  di- 
gester is  alwa>'8  desirable,  though  not  abso- 
lutely essential.  If  left  alone,  the  slurry  tends 
to  settle  out  in  layers  and  Its  surface  may  be 
covered  with  a  hard  scum  which  hinders  the 
release  of  gas. 

This  is  a  greater  problem  with  vegetable 
matter  than  with  manure,  since  the  animal 
waste  has  a  somewhat  greater  tendency  to 
remain  suspended  In  water  and,  thus,  in  in- 
timate contact  with  the  gas-releaaliig  bac- 
teria. Continuous  feedliig  also  helps,  since 
fresli  material  entering  the  tank  always  in- 
duces some  movement  in  the  slurry. 
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TEMPEaATtraX  coktrol 

Although  It's  relatively  easy  to  hold  the 
temperature  of  a  digester  at  ideal  operating 
levels  by  shading  a  gobar  plant  located  in  a 
hot  region,  maintaining  the  saxc^  ideal  tem- 
perature in  a  cold  climate  is  somewhat  more 
difficult. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  provision,  of 
course,  is  insulating  the  tank  with  a  two  or 
three-foot  thick  layer  of  straw  or  similar 
material  that  is,  in  turn,  protected  with  a 
waterproof  seal.  If  this  proves  Lnsufflcieut, 
the  addition  of  heatUig  coils  must  be  consid- 
ered. 

When  hot  water  Is  regulated  by  a  thermo- 
stat and  circulated  through  colls  built  into  a 
digester,  the  fermenting  process  may  be  kept 
at  an  efficient  gas  producing  temperature 
quite  easily.  In  Xact,  circulation  only  (or  a 
couple  ol  hours  In  the  morning  and  again 
in  the  evening  should  be  sufficient  in  most 
climates.  It  is  especially  biterestlng  to  note 
that  using  a  portion  of  the  gas  generated  to 
heat  the  water  Is  entirely  feasible  .  .  .  the 
resulting  enormously-increased  rate  of  gas 
production  more  than  compeiisatcs  for  the 
gas  thus  burned. 

CAS    COLLECTION 

Gas  Is  collected  inside  an  anaerobic  di- 
gests tank  in  an  ln\erted  drum  The  walls 
oX  this  upeldedown  drum  extend  down  into 
the  slurry,  forming  a  "cap"  which  both  seals 
in  the  gris  and  is  free  to  rl^  and  fsll  ss 
more  or   less   gas   is  generated 

The  drum's  weight  provides  the  pres.'^nre 
which  forces  the  gas  to  its  point  of  use 
Ihroutjh  a  small  valve  In  the  top  of  the 
cap.  Drums  on  iarirer  plants  miist  be  coun- 
ter-welft^ited  lo  Iceep  them  from  exerting  too 
much  pressure  on  the  slirry  Care  must  also 
t<e  taken  to  injure  that  such  a  rap  l.*  not 
counter -welrhted  to  less  than  atmospheric 
jreasure.  s.nce  lt;8  w  luld  allow  nlr  to  travel 
backwards  ttirough  the  exhaust  line  Into  th« 
ci.ge8t<>r  with  two  results  tlejitriK  tlon  of  the 
rinaeroblc  conditions  in.slrte  the  tank  and 
possible  de.itnictlon  of  you  by  an  explosion 
of  thi"  methiirje-oxygen  mlxttire. 

The  radius  of  an  Inverted  drum  shcnjld 
never  be  less  than  three  Inches  smaller  than 
the  radius  of  the  tank  In  which  It  flo«»t<i.  so 
that  miaimul  Klvtrry  i.s  exposed  to  the  air  and 
ii\axlnaum  gas  is  captured 

ABOVE    VER-^r-S    Bn  OW    fT.OtnTD   DICFSTTRS 

Gobar  tanks  built  above  ground  must  be 
made  of  steel  to  withstand  the  prtiSiiure  oX 
the  slurry  and  It's  simpler  and  less  expensive 
to  construct  underground  methane  plants. 
It's  also  easier  to  gravity-feed  a  tank  built 
at  least  partially  beneath  the  eaiUi's  surtace. 
On  the  other  hand,  above-surface  models 
are  easier  to  maintain  and.  If  painted  black, 
may  be  partially  heated  by  scJar  radiation. 

ThPse  brief  i  xcerpts  from  Ram  Biix  Singh's 
books  ahou'.d  nutke  i:  obvious  thst  methane 
pas  pr  iductliHTi  fr  jm  manure  and  vegetable 
w-astf  Ls  no  aruAhalr  vLsionnry's  dre.im.  It's 
being  done  right  now  and  over  2.500  gobar 
plants  are  currently  cperatlng  In  Ii'dla  alone. 

Here,  in  the  U.S.  more  t)ian  four  htin- 
dred  mlUioa  cattle,  pigs  ar.d  chickens  pro- 
duce over  two  blUk>n  tons  of  maiiin-e  a 
year  .  .  .  enough  to  spread  lour  feet  deep 
over  an  area  of  five  hundred  square  milee! 
This  valuable  liatural  resource  can  be  used 
to  generate  both  combustible  gas — thus  re- 
lieving part  of  our  reliance  on  fossil  fuels — 
and  a  fertilizer  richer  In  nllrogeu  thau  raw 
manure. 

Instead  of  contributing  mightily  to  our 
water  pollution  crisis  as  feedlot  runoff,  this 
bountiful  end-product  of  antmal  life  could 
be  turned  to  our  advantage  ...  as  an  eco- 
iiomtcal  and  ecologrlcallj'-sound  power  source! 

HOW   TO    BUILD    A    lOO-CUWC-FOOT-I'tE-DAY 
METHANE    CAB    PLANT 

(Theae    Inatruotlona    are    for    am    uixler- 

grouiid.  single-stage,  double-chamber  plant 

designed    to  digest    100   pounds   of   manure 

every  24  hours — five  cows'  worth— but  may 
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be  scaled  upward  to  construct  a  plant  capa- 
ble of  producing  500  feet  of  gas  a  day ) . 

Dig  a  hole  13  feet  deep  and  12  feet  In 
diameter,  cutting  away  trenches  for  the 
Inlet  and  outlet  pipes  to  angle  down  through. 
In  the  center  oX  the  hcde.  pour  a  slab  of 
concrete  six  Inches  thick  and  sLx  feet  in 
diameter.  The  composition  of  the  concrete 
should  be  1  part  cement,  4  parts  sand  and  8 
parts  of  1"  stone  aggregate. 

The  digester  wUl  be  built  on  this  base  from 
1  2:4  concrete  usiiig  %"  aggregate.  The  floor 
and  walls  will  be  3"  thick,  giving  an  inside 
diameter  of  5'6".  The  walls  will  be  16'  high 
and  reinforced  with  eight  ^/g"  maclilne  steel 
vertical  rods  and  15  horizontal  rings  of  the 
same  material. 

Inlet  and  outlet  pipes  of  4"  galvanized  iron 
.should  be  positioned  before  pouricig  the  walls 
S3  that  the  plpet>  are  positioned  ly^'  above 
the  digester  fioor  aiui  in  from  the  walls.  This 
is  so  that  when  the  dividing  waU  is  buUt 
across  the  center  of  the  digester,  eacli  pipe 
will  be  centered  In  its  chamber.  The  con- 
crete must  be  tightly  packed  aroui^ul  the 
pipes  to  prevent  leakage. 

Another  wall  of  brick  or  concrete  will  be 
built  three  ieet  outside  the  digester  wall  and 
to  the  same  height  (i.e.  four  feet  above 
ground  level).  This  space  will  be  filled  with 
an  insulating  uoaierial:  straw,  sawdust,  shav- 
ings, etc. 

Provide  Fon.o  means  o'  desceridl:»g  into 
this  space — perhaps  rungs  of  machine  steel 
rod  extending  irom  the  digester  wall  to  the 
brick  retaining  wail— in  case  it  should  ever 
become  necrasary  to  empty  the  insulation. 
Seal  the  tc»p  ol  this  area  to  prevent  water 
from  geiimg  in  and  leave  bare  earth  In  the 
bottom  lor  drainage. 

Bise-tlng  il.c  digester  will  be  a  wa'.l  of  4  " 
reinlorced  cf)ncrete  eight  feet  high  at  the 
top  of  which  an  iron  support  .structure  with 
a  guide  pipe  fi>r  the  gas  collector  will  be 
placed.  'Ihis  strvicture  is  made  of  angle  iron 
and  the  giiide  pipe  is  eight  feet  of  3  gal- 
vanized iron  pljse  The  structure  will  be  set 
in  the  dlpester  wall.s  and  solidly  fixed  atop 
the  cliamber-divlding  wall.  The  pipe  must  be 
in  the  exact  center  ot  the  digester.  allcwinK 
the  pas  collector  to  descend  into  the  slurry 
when  empty  and  rise  to  ground  level  when 
full.  This  requires  4'  of  vertical  tra\el.  thus 
the  top  eight  feet  of  the  dlpester  are  left  for 
the  pas  collector  while  the  bottom  eight  Ieet 
contain  the  dividing  wall. 

The  pas  colle<rtc)r  is  a  roofed  cylinder  five 
f^et  in  diameter  and  four  teet  hiph  con- 
structed of  12-paiipo  ma^hme  steel  sheet- 
ing It  is  braced  Internally  with  angle  irons 
fitted  at  diirerent  heights  so  that  when  the 
collector  is  rotated  aro.md  its  (>  uide  pipe  the 
scum  on  the  surface  of  t.he  slurry  will  be 
broken.  ITie  cylinder  will  first  be  reveled, 
welded,  tested  for  leaks  by  filling  with  water 
and  finish-welded.  After  all  Is  aks  are  sealed 
It  should  be  given  two  coats  of  enamel  paint 
Inside  and  out.  I  he  top  will  be  covered  mith 
aa  insulating  material. 

TTie  top  of  the  pas  collector  Is  also  fitted 
with  a  1"  lap  and  valve,  and  to  this  Is  con- 
nected a  flex  ble  pipe  leadlni;  to  your  t:as 
appliances  Inside  the  tap  a  piece  of  wire 
in?sh  is  attached  tc  serve  as  a  .lame  arrester. 
The  actual  capacity  of  the  pas  holder  Is  less 
xhHH  100  cubic  feet,  but  if  the  pas  is  being 
used  regularly  there's  no  need  to  make  it 
larger. 

The  ml.\lng  tank  Is  a  cylinder  2'4"  In  di- 
ameter and  two  feet  high.  Its  floor  Is  one  foot 
above  ground  level  to  provide  hydraulic  head 
to  feed  the  plant.  The  Inlet  pipe  opening  is 
flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  mixing  tank 
and  Is  covered  with  a  coarse  screen  to  pre- 
vent large  pieces  of  waste  from  being  in- 
geeted.  The  tank  may  be  built  of  bricks  or 
concrete  and  Is  about  8'4  cubic  feet  in  vol- 
ume, suflSclent  for  the  dally  charge  of  waste 
matter. 

The  discharge  pit  should  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  spent  slurry  that  is 


expected  to  accumulate  at  a  time.  It's  made 
of  bricks  or  concrete  and  the  discharge  end 
of  the  outlet  pipe  should  be  Just  even  with 
ground  level. 

An  earth  walkway  at  least  three  feet  wide 
and  level  with  the  top  of  Uie  plant  ahouid 
be  raised  outside  the  brick  wall  for  support 
and  additional  insulation. 

Approxinoate    coet    of    materials    for    thid 
plant  In  the  United  States  is  $400. 
FACTS  ABorrr  gobar*   cas 

Cow  dnng  gtis  is  55-65%  methane,  30-35% 
carbon  dioxide,  with  some  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  other  traces.  Its  heat  value  Is  about  800 
B.T  U.'s  per  cubic  foot. 

A  sample  analj'zed  by  the  Oas  Couocll 
Laboratory  at  Watson  House  in  England  con- 
tained S8'';  methane.  31 ",  carbon  dioxide  and 
1 '.  nitrogen.  It  tested  at  678  B.T.U. 

This  compares  with  natural  gas's  90'^ 
methane,  which  yields  a  B.T.U.  value  of  about 
1,000. 

Gobar  gas  may  be  Improved  by  filtering  it 
through  llmewater  (to  remove  carbon  di- 
oxide). Iron  filings  (to  absorb  corrosive  hy- 
drogen sulphide)  and  calcitim  chloride  (to 
extract  water  vapor) . 

Cow  dung  slurry  is  composed  of  1.8-2.4'i, 
nitrogen  (N),  1.0-1  J «.„  phosphorus  (P.OJ. 
0.6-0.8%  potassitua  (K,0)  arid  from  60-75-» 
organic  humus. 

About  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  may  be  gen- 
erated from  oine  poui^  of  cow  uianure  at  75" 
F.  This  is  enough  gas  lo  cook  a  day's  n^als 
for  4-6  people. 

About  225  cubic  (eel  oi  gas  equals  one 
gallon  of  gasoliue.  The  manure  produced  by 
one  cow  in  one  year  can  be  converted  to 
methane  which  is  ilie  equivalent  of  over  bO 
gallons  of  gasoline 

Gas  engines  require  18  cubic  feet  ot  meth- 
ane per  horsepower  per  hour. 

The  Plowbot  Intseview  With 
Ram  Bux  Singh 

It  is  now  quite  apparent  that  the  days  of 
unlimited  and  coufitau'ay  Increasuig  con- 
sLunption  of  fossil  fuels  are  "all  over  but  tike 
i  .louun'  ". 

We  maul  and  tear  whole  states  with  m  n- 
ster  shovels,  feed  the  coal  we  uncover  to 
voraciotis  power  plaaU  that  belch  out  bun- 
darkeniug  clouds  of  pollution,  distribute  the 
electricity  that  results  through  thouaanda  ol 
miles  of  ugly  pylons  and  cabies  .  .  .  and  still 
watch  our  cancerous  cities  auHer  an  uicreat.- 
Ing  number  of  "brown  outs"  and  complete 
power  failures  each  year. 

Even  the  major  oil  cfinipan»es  >  »hich  have 
a  vested  Interest  In  making  u»  believe  tiial 
the  wild  ride  can  go  ou  and  on)  now  rauou 
their  dwindling  stocks  of  natural  gas  and 
predict  that  the  world's  reserves  of  petro^euxa 
will  be  exhausted  In  30  to  50  years. 

Clearly,  something  must  be  done  .  .  .  and 
most  concerned  envlronmentalliLs  find  u  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  "something'  is  the 
development  of  nuclear  power.  At  least  not 
as  long  as  the  ABC  stupidly  continues  to 
promote  the  fission  process  with  Its  buiit-ln 
dangers  of  runaway  reactors,  thermal  and 
radioactive  pollution.  And  fusion?  Weil,  yes 
.  .  .  maybe.  But  that  approach  to  the  con- 
trolled and  sustained  harnessing  of  ntictear 
energy  Is  still  only  a  dream. 

Damn  If,  what  we  (and  the  pis  -et)  really 
need — first  and  foremost— !s  less  instead  of 
aiore:  less  human  population  and  less  per- 
c.iplta  consumption  of  power  and  the  things 
we  manufacture  with  It.  S.*condly— and  Jurt 
as  Important — we  must  In  tlgate  an  Imme- 
diate crash  proprjim  of  research  Into  ways  of 
utilising  solar,  wind,  water,  wave  and  other 
natural  sources  of  the  energy  we  <*o  trse  .And 
that  research  must  be  relentlessly  directed 
away  from  the  development  of  eentralfred, 
caplUl-heavy.  tightly  controlled,  "dirty"  en- 
ergy systems  .  .  .  and  toward  the  nurturing 
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of  decentralised.  Inexpenalve.  controUed-by- 
lndlvldu*ls-at-polnt-of-u8e,  "clean"  power 
sources. 

It's  a  tall  order  but.  luckily,  some  good 
Twen  have  accepted  the  challenge.  A  few  have 
even  successfully  demonstrated  alternative 
sources  of  energy  that  both  satisfy  all  the 
tLringent  requirements  laid  down  In  the 
l^aragi^tph  above  .  .  .  and  work.  One  of  those 
tuen  U  Ram  Bux  Singh. 

For  almost  18  years.  Ram  Bux  Singh  has 
I'lrected  experiments  at  the  Oobar  ("gobar" 
is  Hindi  for  "cow  dung")  Oaa  Research  Sta- 
tion at  AJitmal  In  northern  India.  His  pri- 
mary responsibility  there  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  low -cost  and  slmpIlSed  digest- 
ers designed  to  convert  plants  and  animal 
waste  Into  composted  fertilizer  and  methane 
for  fuel. 

In  the  course  of  his  work.  Singh  has  per- 
FonaJly  overseen  the  construction  of  at  least 
200  "blo-gas"  digesters  and  has  become  pos- 
sibly the  planet's  foremost  authority  on  the 
coiutructlon  of  village  and  farm-sized  waste 
processing  units. 

Ram  Bux  Singh's  fame  spread  to  this 
country  only  recently  when  a  few  dedicated 
ecology  enthusiasts  began  combing  the 
world's  literature  for  Information  about 
natural  and  nonpoUutlng  power  sources. 
Eventually  they  discovered  Singh's  work 
with  village  and  farm-generated  methane — 
which  Is  as  natural  and  non-polluting  as  a 
compost  pile — and  called  It  to  the  attention 
of  such  U.S.  publications  as  the  Whole  Earth 
Catalog  and  The  Mother  Earth  News.  As  a 
result  of  articles  appearing  In  those  periodi- 
cals, Mr  Singh  now  receives  as  many  as  10 
letters  a  day  from  the  United  States  ...  all 
asking  for  more  Information  about  bis  ez- 
p«rtments. 

Thanks,  in  part,  to  his  correspondence  with 
Individuals,  goveriunent  officials  and  uni- 
versities In  this  country.  Ram  Bux  Singh  has 
developed  a  keen  interest  in  helping  to  de- 
sign, construct  and  promote  the  use  of  blo- 
gas  plants  here  In  the  United  States.  "Two 
billion  tons  of  manure  Is  wasted  annually  In 
the  US  ,"  he  says,  "and  that  Is  actual  food 
and  actual  power  that  you  could  save  with 
the  Inexpensive  composters  we  have  de- 
veloped In  India  " 

■When  Mother  learned  that  Mr.  Singh 
was  vtsttlng  this  country  last  summer,  she 
Immediately  invited  him  to  her  Madison, 
Ohio  location  to  direct  some  of  her  people 
In  the  construction  of  a  homestead -size  blo- 
gas  plant.  Mother's  staff  found  Ram  Bux 
Blngh  to  be  an  intelligent,  alert,  highly  per- 
sonable and  extremely  capable  gentleman 
and  they  enjoyed  his  visit  Immensely.  Mr. 
Singh  speaks  four  languages — Hindi,  Eng- 
lish. Urdu  and  Persian — and  (lucky  for 
Mother >  the  following  Interview  was  con- 
ducted tn  English  shortly  after  The 
Mother  Earth  News'  prototype  methane 
generator  was  completed. 

PixjWBOT:  Ram  Buz  Singh,  thanks  largely 
to  the  Whole  Earth  Catalog  and  the  Mother 
Earth  News,  your  efforts  to  convert  manure 
and  other  natural  wastes  Into  methane  have 
become  fairly  well  known  here  In  the  United 
States.  Did  you  originate  the  Idea  of  produc- 
ing non-polluting  fuel  from  such  sources? 

Rax  Bux  Singh:  Oh  no.  The  Idea  of  tak- 
InC  out  the  gas  from  farm  waste,  vegetable 
waste — even  human  excreta — Is  very  old  and 
was  demonstrated  at  an  exhibition  In  Lon- 
don In  1871  In  1905  a  very  large  plant  de- 
signed to  produce  both  gas  and  good  fer- 
tilizer from  waste  was  Installed  In  Bombay, 
India.  Then,  during  World  War  T'wo  due  to 
the  shortage  of  conventional  fuels,  the  Ger- 
mans built  many  blo-gas  plants  for  both  the 
(ertliuer  and  the  methane  that  the  digesters 
would  make.  They  compreneed  the  gas  and 
ised  It  for  driving  tractors  and  farm  ma- 
cbluery.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one. 

Today — In  Algeria.  In  South  Africa.  In 
fCorea.  tn  Prance,  in  Hungary  and  In  many 
other  countries — thousands  of  blo-gas  plante 


are  In  use.  The  Idea  does  not  belong  to  me 
or  to  the  government  of  India. 

Pi^wBOT.  But  you  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  methane  conversion  for  some  tune 
and  your  work  in  the  field  Is  considered 
quite  Important  by  scientists  and  techni- 
cians all  over  the  world.  Obvlotisly  you've 
contributed  something  of  value  to  the  search 
for  ways  to  recycle  waste  Into  non-polluting 
fuel. 

R*M  Bttx  Sn»cH.  Yes.  I  have  worked  on  this 
problem  for  some  time.  In  1955,  the  govern- 
ment of  India  appointed  me  to  simplify  the 
construction  of  blo-gas  plants.  There  was  no 
question  that  such  units  would  produce 
methane  but.  up  to  that  time,  most  gas  gen- 
erators were  very  large  and  costly.  Even  the 
small  plants  built  In  Germany  during  the 
war  were  quite  expensive.  So  what  we  have 
done  at  the  Oobar  Oas  Research  Station  in 
India  18  to  simplify  the  construction  of  blo- 
gas  generators  We  have  designed  efficient 
plants  that  are  small  enough  for  a  single 
village  or  one  farmer  to  build  and  we  have 
found  ways  to  construct  theee  gas  generators 
for  very  little  money.  We  have  made  the 
blo-gas  plant  economical  for  small  farms. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  we 
have  done  When  I  recently  visited  a  sewage 
plant  at  Charleston.  West  Virginia,  the  en- 
gineer there  told  me  that  seventy  nolUlon 
dollars  had  been  spent  on  the  facility.  If 
we  were  to  try  to  scale  down  to  village  or 
farm  size  the  technology  used  In  that  plant, 
the  smaller  waste  disposal  unit  might  still 
co«t  half  a  million  dollars.  Now.  no  village 
In  India  and  no  farmer — even  In  the  United 
States— Is  going  to  spend  a  half  million  dol- 
lars to  process  waste.  But  we  have  designed 
blo-gas  plants  which  both  purify  waste  and 
produce  non-polluting  fuel  .  .  .  and  some 
of  these  units  can  be  built  for  as  little  as 
$100!  With  our  design*  and  a  relatively  minor 
investment,  then,  a  farmer  or  small  group  of 
people  can  now  oonalruct  a  self-contained 
system  that  will  recycle  plant  and  animal 
waste  Into  high-quality  fertilizer  and  non- 
poUutlng fuel.  The  fuel  can  then  be  used 
to  cook  with,  to  heat  the  farmhouse  and  to 
power  machinery.  A  blo-gas  plant  can  make 
a  farm  more  self-contained  and  Independent. 
PU3WBOT.  In  other  words,  while  the  radi- 
cals talk  about  It,  you're  really  bringing 
power  to  the  people! 
Ram  Birx  Singh  Yes. 

PiowBOT.  It's  this  Idea  of  homemade  power, 
you  know,  that  has  excited  so  many  people 
in  this  country  The  Idea  of  running  a  car 
or  heating  a  house  with  non-polluting  fuel 
that  Is  generated  from  waste  right  In  one's 
own  back  yard  Is  tremendously  attractive 
to  individuals  fed  up  with  oil  spills,  strip 
mining  and  smov  Yet  I  notice  that  you  em- 
phasize the  fertilizer  produced  by  a  blo-ga« 
plant  Just  as  much  as  you  emphasize  the 
methane  which  comes  from  such  a  imlt. 

Ram  Bex  Singh  Oh  yes  The  fertilizer  la 
very  important,  especially  m  a  country  like 
India  where  the  farmers  do  not  have  so  much 
money  with  which  to  buy  chemical  plant 
foods.  You  are  rich  enough  here  to  purchase 
the  commercial  fertilizers  and  you  do  not 
think  so  much  of  conserving  the  natural  nu- 
trients for  your  crops.  But  I  believe  you  will. 
As  your  population  increases  and  you  farm 
more  Intensively  and  the  movement  to  co- 
operate with  nature  gains  strength  \n  the 
United  States.  I  believe  you  will  think  more 
and  more  about  conserving  your  natural 
plant  foods  You  will  begin  to  think  more 
and  more  of  the  blo-gas  plant  as  a  source  of 
t>oth  power  and  high-quality  fertilizer. 

Plowbot.  What  do  you  mean  by  "high- 
quality"? 

Ram  Bux  Sinch.  We  have  calculated 
through  many  university  lab  teats  In  India 
that  the  fertilizer  which  comes  from  a  blo- 
gas  plant  contains  three  times  more  nitrogen 
than  the  beet  compost  made  through  open 
air  digestion  If  you  compost  chicken  man- 
ure, for  example,  the  finished  compost  wUl 
have  In  It  only  1  58  to  2%  nitrogen  The  same 


manure  digested  In  a  blo-gas  plant  will  ana- 
lyze 8%  nltrogfen. 

PiowBOT.  Where  does  this  extra  nitrogen 
come  from? 

Ram  Btrx  StNOH.  It  Is  already  In  the  man- 
ure The  nitrogen  Is  preserved  when  waste  is 
digested  In  an  enclosed  blo-gas  plant,  where- 
as the  same  nitrogen  evaporates  away  as  am- 
monia during  open  air  compoetmg.  The  blo- 
gas  plant  does  not  make  extra  nitrogen,  it 
does  not  create  nitrogen  ...  It  merely  pre- 
atr\'ea  the  nitrogen  that  Is  already  there. 

Pi^wBOT.  OK,  I  can  see  how  the  nitrogen 
Is  caught  and  contained  when  plant  and 
animal  waste  Is  digested  Inside  a  closed  blo- 
gas  plant,  but  what  about  other  elements? 
Is  anything  lost  or  eaten  up  by  the  bac- 
teria In  the  tank?  Do  they  take  anything  out 
of  the  organic  material  so  that,  over  a  period 
of  years,  you'll  be  putting  back  less  and  less 
on  the  fields  you  fertilize  with  waste  proc- 
essed In  a  blo-gas  plant? 

Ram  Bt7x  Singh.  No.  nothing  Is  used  up 
This  Is  the  perfect  fertilizer-making  machine 
and  It  has  been  tested  all  over  the  world. 
There  Is  no  better  way  to  digest  or  compost 
manure  and  other  organic  material  than  In 
a  blo-gas  plant.  I  think  you  can  compare  the 
bacteria  In  a  digester  tank  to  fish  worms.  Pish 
worms  help  the  soil  by  eating  organic  mat- 
ter, passing  It  through  their  bodies  and  ex- 
pelling It  as  very  rich  fertilizer.  They  live  by 
breaking  waste  material  down  Into  food  for 
plants.  It  is  the  same  with  the  bacteria  in 
a  methane  digester. 

Plowbot.  Yes,  that's  a  good  example 
Ram  Bux  Singh.  You  may  also  think  of  It 
another  way.  Seven  cubic  feet  of  methane  gas 
can  be  generated  from  one  pound  of  dry 
leaves  but  only  one  cubic  foot  of  gtis  will 
come  from  one  pound  of  cow  dung.  The  oow 
dung,  on  the  other  hand,  la  Just  that  much 
richer  a  fertilizer  than  the  leaves  You  can 
say,  then,  that  the  cow  has  digested  the  leaves 
and  partly  turned  them  Into  plant  food. 
When  the  cow  manure  la  then  composted  In 
a  blo-gas  plant,  the  bacteria  there  merely 
further  process — or  refine — the  former  dry 
leaves  Into  a  stlU  richer  plant  food.  It  Lb  all 
very  natural. 

Plowbot.  We've  heard  much  about  your 
experiments  with  cow  manure  at  the  Oobar 
Oas  Research  Station  In  India.  Have  you  suc- 
cessfully processed  other  kinds  of  waste? 

Ram  Bux  Sit.c;h.  Yes.  we  have  experimented 
with  many  types  of  digesters  In  India  and 
our  most  successful  work  has  been  with 
chicken  manure.  Chicken  droppings  are  eas- 
ily digested,  produce  large  quantities  of 
methane  and — when  processed — make  a  fer- 
tilizer with  a  very  high  nitrogen  content, 
Pi.owBOT.  What  about  human  waste? 
Ram  Bux  Sinsh.  Human  excreta  is  very 
rich  and  should  produce  much  gas  and  very 
good  fertilizer.  The  two  or  three  plants  we 
have  set  up  for  processing  this  waste  have 
not  been  successful,  however,  because  of  the 
modern  flush  toilet.  There  is  just  too  much 
water  with  the  excreta  .  .  .  too  much  liquid 
for  the  digesters  to  handle.  If  we  could  sepa- 
rate the  water  from  the  human  waste. 
though,  I  think  we  would  find  our  own  ex- 
creta to  be  the  very  best  of  all  for  recycling 
into  fuel  and  fertilizer. 

PtowBOT.  Over  and  above  our  excreta — 
our  personal  waste — have  you  experimented 
with  human  waste  in  general?  Have  you  built 
a  plant  to  handle  all  the  garbage  and  waste 
paper  and  other  sewage  that  people  generate 
every  day? 

Ram  Buz  Singh.  Yes,  we  have  built  plants 
of  that  type  .  .  .  sewage  plants  with  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of — not  to  make  the  gas  and 
not  to  make  the  fertilizer — but  to  keep  the 
city  environmentally  fit.  We  have  done  this 
In  many  cities  In  India.  The  biggest  of  these 
Installations  Is  In  Delhi.  There,  four  400- 
horsepower  engines  are  running  on  the 
methane  from  the  plant  and  those  engines 
drl%e  generators  which  produce  electricity. 
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The  fertilizer  from  the  sewage  plant  is  given 
to  the  farmers  In  the  area. 

There  Is  one  dlfRculty  also  with  these  in- 
stallations however,  and  that  Is  the  high  per- 
centage of  paper  and  related  materials  that 
people  discard .  This  waste  Is  not  rich 
enough  In  nitrogen  and  It  does  not  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  methane  nor  does  it 
make  the  best  fertilizer.  Too,  Just  like  the 
excreta,  this  material  is  usually  accompanied 
by  far  too  much  water  and  It  Is  difficult  to 
digest. 

Plowboy.  You  say  that  the  ordinary  sew- 
age from  a  city  is  not  rich  enough  In  nitro- 
gen for  best  digestion  in  a  blo-gas  plant.  Isn't 
there  anj^hlng  you  can  do  about  that? 

Ram  Bux  Singh.  Yes,  of  course.  You  can 
seed  the  mixture — before  It  goes  into  the 
plant — with  nitrogen.  Let  me  explain: 

The  anaerobic  bacteria  that  do  all  the  work 
In  a  blo-gas  plant  consume  carbon  about  30 
times  faster  than  they  use  nitrogen.  They 
work  most  efficiently,  then,  when  the  waste 
fed  to  them  has  that  balance.  When  the  car- 
bon Is  30  parts  and  the  nitrogen  Is  otue  part, 
the  material  put  into  a  blo-gas  plant  will  di- 
gest very  rapidly  and  wUl  produce  much  gas 
and  good  fertilizer.  Results  will  not  be  as 
good  when  the  carbon-ullrogen  proportions 
are  anything  else. 

Pot  Instance,  sawdust  has  no  nitrogen  at 
all.  Simply  carbon  Is  there.  If  you  put  noth- 
ing but  sawdust  into  a  blo-gas  plant,  it  will 
not  digest  even  in  200  days.  But  If  you  add 
enough  nitrogen — either  naturally,  In  the 
form  of  manure,  or  chemically — to  make  a 
30-to-l  working  ratio,  the  bacteria  will 
rapidly  process  the  mlxtvire  into  methane 
and  fertilizer. 

Plowbot.  So,  for  beet  results,  you  mtist 
analyse  the  material  yoti  put  into  a  blo-gas 
plant? 

Ram  Bux  Singh.  Exactly.  You  cannot  gue.se. 
Many  people  have  written  to  me  that  they 
have  installed  a  plant  of  a  certain  size  and 
filled  it  with  so  many  leaves  and  so  much 
of  this  and  that  .  .  .  and  the  unit  does  not 
produce  gas.  It  does  not  digest  the  material. 
I  write  back  and  tell  them  that  they  have 
not  calculated  the  ratio  of  carbon  to  nitro- 
gen In  the  material  When  you  load  a  dlge.<rter 
with  grass,  leaves  and  other  high-carbon 
waste,  you  must  also  mix  in  enough  nitro- 
gen to  make  the  material  ferment. 

In  the  beginning,  if  you  do  not  know  how 
much  carbon  or  nitrogen  Is  In  the  different 
materials  you  have  to  process,  you  can  send 
samples  to  the  nearest  university  lab  or 
county  agent  and  have  the  (rrass  and  straw 
and  other  matier  analyzed.  After  that,  you'll 
soon  learn  to  Judge  tlie  perL«ntages. 

Plowbot.  And  from  then  on,  Wb  jtist  a 
simple  chemical  reaction. 

Ram  Mux  Singh.  A  very,  very  simple  reac- 
tion, 'When  a  blo-gas  digester  Is  properly 
built,  loaded  with  the  correct  mixture  of  car- 
bon and  nitrogen  and  held  at  the  npproprl- 
ate  temperature,  there  Is  no  difficulty  at  all. 
There  is  no  way  you  can  make  It  not  work. 

Plowbot.  What  Is  that  "appropriate  tem- 
perature" you've  Just  mentioned? 

Ram  Bux  Singh.  When  a  digester  loaded 
with  the  proper  carbon-nitrogen  mixture  Is 
maintained  at  90  to  95*  Pahrenhelt,  In  40 
days  the  material  will  produce  96%  of  the 
gas  It  is  capable  of  producing. 

Plowboy.  And  If  you  maintain  tlie  digester 
and  its  contents  at.  say,  llO'P? 

Ram  Buz  Singh.  Yes,  you  can  use  HO'  ... 
even  up  to  118  F.  Above  110,  however,  much 
gas  will  come  but  the  production  is  not  easy 
to  maintain  .  .  .  and  above  US*,  the  bacteria 
win  die. 

Plowbot.  Let's  say  you  do  use  1 10'  F.  'Wliat 
"Ul  the  digestion  time  be  then? 

Ram  Bux  Singh.  It  would  coine  doa-n  to 
aL>out  28  days  at  that  temperature. 

Plowbot.  And  how  tar  can  we  go  In  the  di- 
rection of  minim um  operating  temperature?  ' 

Ram  Bux  Singh  Flrst-claes  digestion  takes 
place  between  90  and  100"  P.  Between  75  and 


90°,  a  blo-gas  plant  works  .  .  .  but  not  near- 
ly so  well.  At  60  to  75°,  there  la  digestion  but 
only  very  slow  production  of  methane  .  .  . 
and  below  50  or  60°,  the  whole  process  is 
arrested. 

Plowdot.  OK,  now.  You've  Just  said  that  a 
blo-gas  plant  loaded  with  a  30-to-l  mixture 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  will,  when  held  at  a 
temperature  of  90  to  95°  F..  produce  95% 
of  the  gas  that  the  waste  is  capable  of  gen- 
erating .  .  .  and  wUl  do  It  In  40  days. 

Ram  Bux  Sinch.  Yes. 

Plowdov.  Which  brings  up  the  point 
that — once  a  definite  length  of  time  is  estab- 
lished for  the  digestion  of  material  In  a  bio- 
gas  plant — the  unit  can  then  be  operated 
In  either  of  two  ways. 

Ram  Bux  Singh.  Yes.  We  have  designed 
some  bio-gas  plants  for  what  we  call  "batch 
feeding"  and  some  for  "continuous  feeding". 
We  can  even  switch  some  of  otw  units  back 
and  forth  from  one  methxxl  of  c^>eraUou  ta 
the  other. 

For  the  batch  cycle,  a  blo-gas  tank  Is 
opened  and  filled  with  the  waste  material  to 
be  processed.  The  digester  Is  then  sealed  and 
the  methane  gas  collected  as  the  matter  in- 
side decomposes.  After  40  days,  the  tank  is 
again  opened  and  the  composted  fertilizer 
is  taken  out.  The  digester  is  then  filled  again 
and  resealed  for  another  cycle.  Actually,  the 
tank  does  not  have  to  be  opened  if  It  is  de- 
signed properly.  Instead,  with  the  prc^>er 
Inlet  and  outlet  pipes  and  a  pump,  the 
waste — In  slurry  form — can  be  pumped  in 
and  out. 

With  the  continuous  feeding  method,  a 
blo-gas  plant  is  filled  once.  Ihen,  as  the 
bacteria  inside  begin  to  change  the  U'aste 
into  methane  and  fertilizer,  new  and  undi- 
gested matter  in  the  amount  of  one-fortieth 
of  the  volume  of  the  tank  Is  added  each  day. 
If  the  digester  is  properly  designed,  the  di- 
gested one-fortieth  of  the  material  in  the 
tank  will  be  forced  out  as  the  fresh  wasi«  Is 
piped  in.  In  this  way,  new  material  is  coo- 
.stantly  added  to  the  mass  iu  the  bio-gas 
plant  and  spent  matter  is  constantly  ex- 
pelled. The  imlt,  then,  steadily  consumes 
waste  and  Just  as  steadily  produces  methane 
and  fertilizer. 

Plowbot.  But  how  do  you  make  such  a 
digester  operate  so  efficiently?  How  do  you 
make  sure  that  only  digested  material  is 
forced  out  as  you  pump  Ui  the  fresh  matter 
to  be  processed? 

Ram  But  Singh  It  Is  very  simple.  Un- 
processed waste  l<?  heavy.  As  the  bacteria 
digest  It.  the  matter  becomes  lighter  and 
lighter.  Merely  by  positioning  the  miet  pipe 
In  trie  bottom  of  the  tank  and  by  placing 
the  outlet  at  the  top  of  the  mass,  we  use 
this  natural  principle  to  our  advantage.  The 
tank  can  hold  only  so  much  aiul — as  we  force 
a  small  amount  of  new  material  into  the 
bottom  of  the  digester  every  day — a  corre- 
.spondlng  amount  of  processed  matter  Is 
forced  to  overflow  thrf>ugh  the  outlet. 

Plowbot.  Very  clever  and  very  mterestlng! 

Ram  Bux  Singh.  Yes,  and  we  have  taken 
that  Idea  one  step  further  In  our  more  com- 
plex bio-gas  digesters.  Because  we  have 
found,  you  see,  that  a  really  big  plant  works 
more  efficiently  on  a  60-day  cycle  and  we 
have  also  learned  that  the  material  In  such 
a  tank  pets  lighter  diirlng  Its  flrst  30  days  of 
digestion  and  again  heavier  during  the  last 
30  days.  So  wc  buUd  those  big  bio-gas  plants 
with  both  inlet  and  outlet  near  the  bottom 
and  beparaied  by  a  wall  that  goes  all  t  be  way 
across  the  tank. 

We  operate  such  a  plant  by  filliag  the  first 
h.ilf  once  and  then  when  digestion  begins,  we 
pump  In  fresh  material  .  .  .  one-slxtleth  of 
the  dl«restlng  mass*  vohime.  As  we  force  this 
fresh  matter  In  at  the  bottom  of  the  flrst 
half  ot  the  t:vnk.  the  partly  digested  ma- 
terial on  top  flows  over  the  wiill  Ui'..o  the 
second  section  of  the  plant.  There,  the  waste 
slowly  ainlLS  as  its  processing  is  completed 
until,   finally,   the   completely   digested  ma- 


terial is  forced  out  the  outlet  pipe  in  the 
bottom  of  tlukt  second  half  of  the  tank. 

With  such  a  system,  approximately  80% 
of  the  methane  produced  comes  from  the 
first  half  of  the  digester  and  20%  cornea 
from  the  second  section. 

Plowboy.  '^'es,  and  I  see  here  in  some  of 
your  drawings  of  those  bigger  blo-gas  plants 
that  you  call  for  rather  complicated  and 
expensive-looking  heating  coils  ana  a^itaiors 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  tanks. 

Ram  Bux  Sinch.  Such  mechanisms  are 
necessary  in  tlie  larger  plants.  The  manure 
and  waste  being  processed  must  be  warmed 
and  stirred  uniformly  so  that  it  will  all  digest 
at  the  proper  rate. 

Plowbot.  But  the  small  bio-gas  plant 
you've  designed  for  the  Moti-er  Earth  News 
doesn't  have  any  heating  coils  or  agitators 
in  it. 

Ram  Bux  Sinch  No.  They  are  not  neces- 
sai7  in  such  a  little  digester.  When  the  Jacket 
around  the  holding  tank  is  nued  with  hot 
water,  the  material  m  the  main  tank  will  be 
warmed  quite  weU  all  the  way  through.  In 
the  same  way,  this  digester  is  small  enough 
that  merely  pumping  the  wiste  maiier  in 
and  out  of  the  main  chamber  wi'.:  sxifficiently 
agitate  the  iermenting  mass. 

Plowbot.  At  that,  I  uncierstand  that 
Mothers  bio-gas  plant  is  somewhat  niore 
complicated  than  most  of  tlie  homestead- 
sized  digesters  you   install  in  India. 

Ram  Bux  Singh  Yes.  In  India,  where  it  is 
warmer,  there  is  no  need  to  put  a  water 
Jacket  around  the  main  tank  and  there  is  no 
uetd  to  wrap  a  bio-t.'as  plant  In  Insulation. 
Th:3  digester,  however,  lias  the  additional 
features  because  it  is  expressly  designed  for 
the  colder  climate  you  have  here  in  the 
northern  United  States.  The  additions  make 
it  both  more  complicated  and  expensive  to 
build  than  most  small  blo-gas  plants  con- 
structed In  India. 

Plowbot.  I  think  you're  told  some  of  the 
people  who  helped  build  this  plant  for 
Mottier  that  it  can  be  operated  several  ways. 

Ram  Bux  Sincr.  It  is  a  tmtch  feed  dlipeeter 
biit  it  can  also  t>e  operated  on  a  daily-feed, 
a  weekly-feed  and  on  a  15-day-feed  cycle. 
We  have  designed  this  bio-gas  plant  to  work 
in  many  ways  so  that  you  may  learn  about 
our  ideas  and  report  on  them  In  the  Mother 
Esrth  News.  There  Is  much  Interest  ta 
methane  gas  production  in  the  United  States 
but.  so  far.  there  have  been  l.ardly  any  blo- 
gas  systems  buUt  here  We  wanted  this  one 
to  provide  you  with  as  much  information  as 
possible. 

Plowboy.  As  I  understand  It  you're  settlnp 
up  the  Mother  Earth  News  digester  with  a 
water  Jacket  in  which  teated  water  will  b^ 
circulated  to  keep  the  main  tank  at  tts 
optimum  temperature  of  90-96P.  The  design 
also  calls  for  a  heavy  duty  mud  pump — run 
by  a  two  horsepower  electric  motor — to  force 
the  waste  material  Into  the  blo-gas  plant, 
to  circulate  the  matter  as  It  ferments  there 
and  to  push  the  digested  material  out  of  the 
tank. 

Ram  Bux  Sinck.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Plowbot.  WeU,  It's  going  to  take  some 
energy  to  heat  that  water  and  run  the 
pump.  Will  the  methane  generated  ta  the 
plant  be  worth  It? 

Ram  Bux  Sinch  Oh.  yes.  Each  month,  this 
plant  shoiUd  make  about  8,000  cubic  feet 
of  methane.  The  digesttag  material  needs  to 
be  stirred  only  20  minutes  a  day  or  a  total 
each  month  of  about  10  hours  Since  a  gaso- 
line enrtue  consumes  18  cubic  feet  of  meth- 
ane per  horsepower  per  hour,  the  two-horse- 
power engine  necessary  to  drive  this  blo-gas 
irtstallatiou's  pump  wiU  use  about  360  cubic 
feet  oi  the  gas  eich  month.  If  we  were  to 
fuel  the  hot  water  beater  with  methaike.  we 
would  find  that  the  ins  it  consumes  wouM 
:>«  miicli  teas  Uian  this  .  .  .  vt  eouM  ercD 
cut  ti>at  furtnet  by  wamung  the  water  Jacket 
with  wa^te  heat  from  tiie  engine.  In  all.  we 
should   net  more   than   5,000   cubic   feet  of 
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mettaone  ftnd  much  valuable  fertilizer  from 
thto  plant  every  montli.  A  generator  like  this 
one  abould  pay  for  Its  Initial  Investment  in 
tbree  years. 

PtowBOT.  And  Just  how  good  will  this 
n»thane  be? 

Ram  Bcrx  Singh  In  India,  when  we  process 
row  dung  In  a  bio-gas  plant,  the  methane 
that  results  tests  about  660  BTU  per  cublo 
foot  I  think  It  wUl  be  higher  in  this  country 
because  you  feed  your  cattle  so  much  grain. 
I  think  it  wUl  be  also  higher  here  In  the 
United  States  because  your  cow  manure  from 
the  bam  la  already  In  a  slurry  and  contains 
the  urine,  whereas — In  India — the  cow  dung 
v7e  use  Is  dry. 

Plowbot.  Well,  let's  just  say  that  we  do  as 
well  as  you  do  in  India.  Let's  say  we  generate 
methane  with  a  value  of  only  680  BTU  per 
cubic  foot.  How  does  that  compare  to  the 
natural  gas  that  la  piped  out  of  the  ground 
for  beating,  cooking  and  industrial  use? 

Ram  Birx  Singh.  Natural  gas.  In  this  coun- 
try. Is  about  1 100  to  1200  BTU  per  cubic  foot. 
Plow*ot.  So  the  methane  from  a  blo-gaa 
plant  la  only  about  half  as  efficient  as  the 
natural  gas  we  buy. 

Ram  Bi7z  Singh.  Yes.  but  that  la  not  bad. 
In  England,  for  example,  they  take  a  low- 
grade  coal  and  process  It  Into  ooaJ  gas  which 
Is  then  piped  Into  factories  and  homes  as 
fuel.  ThU  ooaJ  gas  Is  a  very  Important  source 
of  power  in  England  at  this  time,  yet  It  only 
has  a  BTU  rating  of  460  The  methane  from 
a  blo-gas  plant,  then.  Is  one-and-one-half 
times  noore  eflBclent  than  that. 

But  even  this  Is  not  the  Important  point. 
The  important  thmg  to  rememtier  Is  that.  In 
England,  they  are  going  to  the  trouble  to 
process  the  coal  into  gas  with  a  BTU  value 
at  460  .  .  .  while.  In  this  country,  you  are 
making  really  no  effort  to  save  and  use  the 
•60-BTU  gaa  that  la  evaporating  and  going 
to  wa«t«  on  every  farm. 

Plowbot.    Well,    we're    making   the   effort 
now  .  .  .  that's   why   we  have  you  b«r«l 
Ram  Bux  Singh.  Yes 

Plowbot.  Actually.  It  goes  past  even  the 
methane  and  fertUiBer  we  re  wasting  on  the 
rarms.  t  believe  you're  working  on  plans  for  a 
prefabb«d  blo-gaa  plant  that  can  be  Installed 
in  city  bouses. 

Ram  Bux  Simgr.  Yea  Much  real  and  poten- 
tial energy  goes  to  waste  even  in  the  dtles  of 
the  United  States.  There  la  all  the  garbage — 
the  vegetable  imnmings.  the  spoiled  food,  the 
leftovers — that  moat  (amillea  have.  There  la 
the  dung  from  pets  and  the  human  excreta. 
The  grass  cllpplnca-  t^**  wads  and  tha  leave*. 
All  this  can  be  composted  Into  much  usable 
mrBtbane  and  fertiliser. 

There  Is  also  other  waste  that  could  be  used 
to  operate  a  blo-gaa  plant  Por  example,  the 
average  temperature  of  bath  water  Is  160  to 
180  P  Even  after  use.  the  water  has  a 
temperature  of  1 10  and.  In  the  United  Stales, 
you  use  about  four  to  six  cubic  feet  of  this 
water  per  person  per  day.  If  you  were  to 
run  this  spent  water  Into  the  Jacket  of  a 
digester,  it  would  warm  tha  blo-gas  plant  to 
Its  optimum  operating  temperature  and  keep 
It  Uver*  at  absolutely  no  coat. 

Plowbot  But  what  If  everyooe  takas  their 
bath  la  the  momiug  or  only  odc«  every  two 
or  three  days? 

Ram  Bvx  Singh  It  makes  no  difference  If 
the  blo-gas  plant  is  properly  insulated,  it  will 
n«ed  this  hot  water  only  once  every  72  hours. 
Tb*  spent  bath  wat«r  alone  U  enough  to 
beat  the  plant. 

Plowbot  That  makes  a  lot  of  sens*.  By 
recycUug  city  wastes  the  way  you  suggest, 
wa  could  go  a  Long  way  toward  making  our 
Uvea  more  enjoyable  while  ««  preaerva  th« 
planet  s  raaouroes  and  drastically  curb  tha 
way  we  poUuta. 

Bam  Box  SofOH.  Yes.  That's  wby  I  voMld 
Ilka  to  work  witb  a  factory  lo  this  country 
to  davstop  and  mass-produce  a  sarlas  at  pre> 
rabbed  dlc*at«rs  tiiat  people  could  buy  and 
put  uuo  uoa  quit*  saally.  Ona  ot 


these  blo-gas  plants  should  be  heavily  In- 
sulated for  your  northern  states  and  the 
other  could  be  designed  less  expensively  for 
your  hotter  climates.  Both  digesters  should 
b«  available  In  two  or  three  sizes.  With  only 
a  little  work,  a  manufacturer  could  develop 
a  line  of  blo-ga;s  plants  that  would  sell  quite 
well  In  this  cotintry.  If  any  factory  owner 
wants  to  manufacture  these  plants,  I  will 
work  with  him  and  help  him  to  do  It. 

PiowpoT.  And  In  the  meantime? 

Ram  Bux  Singh.  In  the  meantime.  I  am 
getting  five.  six.  seven  .  .  .  even  ten  letters 
a  day  In  India  sent  to  me  from  the  United 
States  These  letters  from  people  who  want 
to  know  how  to  build  and  operate  a  blo-gas 
plant  .  .  .  from  people  who  want  to  buy  my 
books  on  the  subject.  I  answer  the  letters 
and  send  the  books,  but  It  takes  much  of  my 
time  and  the  mall  from  India  to  here  Is  often 
slow  and  the  books  are  sometimes  lost. 

I  would  like  It  If  soon  a  book  written  by 
me  should  be  published  by  the  Mother  Earth 
News.  Then  you  can  answer  those  letters  and 
make  the  book  available  here  and  help  the 
people  In  this  country  to  learn  about  the 
blo-gas  plants. 

Plowbot.  Well  publish  that  book.  Ram 
Bux  Singh,  Just  as  soon  as  we  can.  For  the 
present,  though,  well  have  to  be  content  to 
te«t  the  digester  you've  helped  us  build  and 
to  continue  reporting  on  your  work  in  our 
magazine. 

Ram  Brx  Sinch.  That  Is  very  good.  Thank 
you. 

Plowbot.  And  thank  you.  Mr. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  I  nsk 
the  manager  of  the  bill  If  he  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  adds  an  additional  middle 
term  research  priority  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  producing  methane  gas. 
The  committee  believes  that  this  re- 
search need  Ix  tdready  covered  in  sec- 
tion 106<a>  (2»,  lines  13  to  18  on  page  68. 
which  prov-ides  for  development  of  tech- 
nology to  provide  substitutes  for  natural 
gas. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  added  emphafis. 
however,  would  be  most  helpful,  and  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  might  add  tlmt  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr  E>olki  had  a 
somewhat  similar  amendment  sent  to 
tlie  committee  during  our  maurlc-up,  and 
Senator  Dole's  amendment  was  adopted 
in  the  committee  A-s  I  recall,  the  lan- 
guage was  modified,  but  the  report  lan- 
guage covered  It  as  well. 

I  see  no  harm  in  additional  language 
that  makes  more  emphatic.  I  think,  the 
legislative  Intent  of  the  committee  and 
of  the  Congress.  I.  therefore,  am  pleased 
to  say  that  we  can  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona  will  likewise  ac- 
cede to  that  point. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  m*nager  of  the  bill  is  correct  I  am 
very  pliMW«d  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  difltlngulshed  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  feel  that  it  will  t>e  helpful,  and 
that  it  does  both  extend  the  provLsions 
now  In  the  bill  and  provide  additional 
coverage  that  we  need. 

I  am  very  pleased  also  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  did  send 
a  recommended  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee, ai^  that  it  was  Incorporated  In 
theWU 

I  might  say  that  I  answered  the  re- 


quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  by  saying : 

We  have  incorporated  both  your  sugges- 
iloDs  Into  the  language  of  the  bill  as  well 
as  Into  the  report  language,  although  we 
regret  we  could  not  directly  incorporate  the 
texts  of  the  an^endments  because  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bill  would  not  accommodate 
them  well. 

Then  I  informed  him  of  the  specific 
provisions  in  the  bill.  Such  provisions  are 
also  applicable  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  recommended,  although  his 
amendment  does.  I  think,  elaborate  and 
make  more  specific  Just  what  could  be 
done. 

I  commend  both  the  Senators. 

The  subsection  requires  that  the  man- 
agement project  Insure  that — 

Full  consideration  and  adeqaute  support 
Is  given  to:  ...  use  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  wastes  as  energy  sources,  .  .  . 
utilization  of  waste  products  for  fuels,  .  .  . 

Then  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
added  to  that  another  subsection,  which 
I  think  wUl  be  helpful. 

There  is  another  subsection  which  ap- 
plies here.  That  is  section  106<b)t8', 
cited  by  the  chairman,  which  requires 
that  the  management  project  address 
Itself  to  several  areas  and  report  back 
to  the  Congress  with  recommendations 
within  1  year.  The  subsection  reads: 
to  determine  the  economics  and  commercial 
viability  for  producing  synthetic  energy  sup- 
plies from  agricultural  products  and  waste. 

The  committee  report  also  Includes, 
in  the  description  of  subsection  104<b> 
(2>.  the  following: 

(TTie  Project's  duties)  Include  resewch 
Into  unconventional  euergy  technologies  .  .  . 
Por  example,  the  uae  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts .  .  .  Includes  consideration  of  .  .  .  direct 
uses  of  agricultural  products.  by-product<i 
and  wastes  as  fuels,  and  the  sophisticated 
production  of  fuels  such  as  alcohol  from  sur- 
plus agricultural  products. 

The  energy  research  management 
project  will  be  empowered  to  fund  gen- 
eral energy  R.  k  D.  and  to  embark  upon 
pilot  plan  programs  such  as  you  recom- 
mend without  further  congressional  au- 
thorization if  the  project's  costs  are  be- 
low $50  million  The  project  is  directed 
to  formulate  recommendations  for  larger 
pilot  plants  and  to  return  for  further 
congressional  autliorlzation  in  the  event 
that  these  are  deemed  necessary. 

So  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators for  their  assistance  in  further  mak- 
ing this  bill  meet  the  Intent  that  we  have 
in  providing  for  the  full  research  and 
development  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  accepting  the  amend- 
ment The  only  reason  I  put  it  in  was 
because  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  had  considered  alternative 
.-sources,  and  we  had  specifically  men- 
tioned some  of  these  in  the  first  few 
paragraphs  of  the  section  that  I  amend- 
ed, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  these  were  ongoing  proc- 
esses of  the  present  time  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  was  well  worthwhile  emphasizing 
this  particular  point. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  yield. 
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Mr  DOTJT  I  appreciate  tlic  statements 
CI  the  8en;itor  from  Washington  and  the 
STifttor  from  Ari/^na  and  of  course  the 
.<;'.rite!nent  lust  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  U.ink  the  distmgui.shed  Sen- 
at/ir  from  C'oloriido  luus  aivswi  red  the 
inqulrips  tiiat  I  had  a.s  to  whether  or 
not  there  was  an  intent  to  fund  not  only 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Kans;is,  but 
also  another  pofi.«;ibihly  of  re.search  wiuch 
the  Senator  from  Kaiusas  mentioned,  and 
that  was  in  the  pram  alcohol  area  as  a 
derivative  from  wheal. 

I  tiiink  the  Ser  itor's  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 2  would  indicate  that  there  is  that 
intent  to  fund  both  these  proposals  and 
go  forward  with  development  programs 
in  a  manner  reflecting  the  enormous  po- 
tential that  such  programs  hold  for  the 
future 

Mr.  FANNIN  The  Senator  i,'.  correct. 
The  project  i.s  expanded  by  !.i«  .suptres- 
tion  and  by  the  amendments  that  he 
has  offered  to  the  committee,  and  il  is 
also  e.xpanded  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  tiiat  the  Senate 
has  adopted  So  I  feel  we  do  liave  a  much 
better  roverafp  undcr^tandinp.  and 
clarifiratifHi  t>e<:'ause  of  the  ,>;upee5tions 
by  the  .Senator  from  K.msa.s  w  liich  were 
adopted  in  committee  and  tiie  adoption 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President,  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  other  grains  is  one 
of  the  most  boimtlful  aspects  of  our 
national  wealth.  Industry  representatives 
are  already  forecasting  that  the  current 
tight  supply  of  prain  is  passing  and  that 
vast  surpluses  may  again  be  produced 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  past,  these 
surpluses  have  given  rl.se  to  Government 
programs  that  create  disincentives  for 
production,  but  which  insure  that  our 
agriculture  lndu.«;try  remain.i  ."Stable, 
healthy,  and  ready  to  meet  future  de- 
mand for  agriculture  products.  These 
Oovernment  programs  have  prov«i  ex- 
pensive, however,  and  when  added  to  the 
storage  costs  for  grain  surpluse.^.  they 
become  a  sub.stantial  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  put  this 
financial  load  on  the  taxpaver  when 
these  surpluses  could  be  used  for  the 
product  ion  of  fuel  that  is  in  Fvch  great 
ciernand  It  simply  is  not  fair  to  the 
fanner  to  limit  his  produrtion  and  pro- 
fits when  American  aRriniltiire  lias 
proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  eflaci- 
ent  industries  in  this  counlo'. 

If  we  can  use  the  praln  our  farmers 
produce  to  meet  the  fuel  crisis  that 
threatens  the  American  economy,  we 
should  do  so  and  not  depend  on  Govern- 
ment programs  or  disincentives.  We  must 
continue  to  keep  our  fanners  plaiitltiR 
from  fence  to  fence  We  mu.si  niili^e  the 
I>roduct»  we  as  a  Nation  produce  mo«t 
efTiciently  to  meet  as  many  of  our  needs 
as  possible.  For  this  reasoiv  I  have 
.strongly  urged  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port research  to  discover  improved  meth- 
ods for  production  of  grain  alcohol, 
which  can  serve  as  a  substantial  fuel  In- 
crease from  our  great  production  of 
wheat  and  our  many  feed  grains.  The 
result  of  such  a  program  would  be  not 
only  expanded  domestic  fuel  supplies,  but 


also  an  additional  outlet  for  grain  sur- 
pluses  and    an   expanded   and    reliable 

market  for  farm  products. 

As  research  by  the  Dejiartinent  of 
Agriculture  has  shovni.  technology  cur- 
rently exists  to  produce  Krain  alcohol.  A 
program  is  needed  to  develop  production 
techniques,  further  evaluate  tlie  u-se  of 
alcohol -pa,s(  line  fuel  blends,  and  fludy 
the  marlteting  potential  for  prain  al- 
cohol fuels.  Tlie  Dei>anmem  of  Agricul- 
ture already  liap  faoiMties  to  carry  out 
part  of  the  development  program.  Tlie 
prain  marketing  res<arch  lab  at  Mun- 
iiattan.  Kans.,  has  been  virtually  ur.used 
up  to  this  point,  yet  should  provide  a 
vital  service  in  this  pro?r8m  By  using 
Department  of  Agriculture  facilities  al- 
ready established,  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram may  be  subptanlially  reduced. 

Other  important  a.spects  of  gasoline 
blended  witii  alcohol  are  increi*sed  fuel 
savings  and  the  reduction  of  pollution. 
Research  has  shown  that  alcohol  can  be 
used  to  replace  tetraethyl  lead  in  auto- 
mobile fuel.  This  replacement  would  fa- 
cilitate the  production  of  engines  with 
higher  comprc.vion  ratios  than  is  pos- 
sible with  nonleaded  gasoline  Higlier 
compression  ratios  in  internal  combus- 
tion engines  result  in  greater  efficiency 
and  greater  fuel  savi!.gs  By  rerlacing 
tetraethyl  lead  in  gasoline,  a  major 
source  of  pollution  is  removed  from  cars 
built  before  pollution  controls  \vere  insti- 
tuted, 

Tlius.  a  program  to  research  and  de- 
velop grain  alcohol  could  lead  to  a  better 
utilization  of  our  natural  resources,  an 
expansion  of  our  domestic  fuel  supplies, 
prevention  of  potentially  expensive  grain 
surpluses  and  a  more  predictable  and 
steady  market  for  farm  products. 

A  development  program  for  feedlot  and 
other  agricultural  wastes  also  has  great 
potential.  Profe.s.sors  at  Kansas  State 
University  have  provided  me  uith  a 
v.ealth  of  information  on  research  they 
have  done  on  converting  feedlot  wastes 
into  methane  and  other  usable  fuels. 
Their  efforts  have  advanced  to  the  point 
V  here  outside  financial  assistance  is  nec- 
essary to  continue  development  and  to 
construct  and  expand  pilot  projects. 

It  Is  Ironical  that  right  now  livestock 
feeders  are  trying  to  cope  with  EPA 
rules  which  require  expensive  mea.sures  to 
contain  feedlJt  discharge.  Instead  of 
saddling  feedlot  operators  with  this  ex- 
pense, my  proposal  could  lead  to  a  com- 
mercial outlet  to  feedlot  dl-^charge  and 
expand  our  domestic  fuel  supply  at  the 
same  time. 

Tills  program  would  Include  the  co- 
ordination of  private  efforts  such  as  those 
hy  Kansas  State  University,  aiid  pren- 
ous  Government  reseai'cJi  by  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conimiision,  tJie  Departments  of  .\gri- 
cultui'e  and  Interior  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  and  rapid 
expansion  of  feedlots  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  alone,  this  suiiire  of  ftiel  should 
be  equivalent  to  many  thousands  of  bar- 
iTls  of  oil  per  da.\  The  program  at  Kan- 
sas State  University  has  sho^vn  that  1 ,000 
tons  of  manure  per  day,  normal  for  200  - 
000  head  of  cattle,  can  be  used  to  produce 
about  11  million  standard  cubic  feet  oX 


gas  at  competitive  prices  on  todays  mar- 
ket. The  population  of  cattle  in  feedlots 
in  Kansas  alone  is  over  1.2  million  and 
growing. 

In  view  of  the  geneial  references  to  my 
proposals  in  the  bill  and  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  I  want  to  ."Stress  in  the  .strong- 
est terms  possible  what  I  view  to  be  the 
potential  importance  ol  ihf  prtxlucuon 
of  grain  alcohol  for  blending  with  gaso- 
line and  the  conversion  of  organic  feedlot 
wastes  into  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinai  imous  con- 
sent that  two  of  my  staff  a-ssistants.  John 
.■^-■miih  and  Bill  Wohllord  may  be  present 
in  the  Ciiamlser  duruig  the  at^oate  on  Uus 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  P.ANNTN  Ju-~t  to  clari.'v  the  mat- 
ter furiiier  lor  the  Senator  irom  Kansas, 
tlie  committee  reports  on  page  37,  coii- 
t-.uns  Llie  lullowiug  language: 

Ihe  second  category,  sutjseclioa  104(b) 
(2)  uicludes  research  inio  unconventional 
euergy  technologies.  The  ilen-.s  titled  are 
intended  to  imply  the  broadest  definitions 
For  example,  the  usp  ot  aericultural  prndxir'-s 
for  energy  incltides  ronytd^rstlon  of  both 
dlre<  ;  um-s  of  agTK.iltural  j  r^»curiA.  by  pro- 
ducts and  wastes  as  fuels  and  tbe  sophlstJ- 
cr.ted  prediction  of  fuels  siirh  as  alcohol 
Irom  surplus  agncu.iural  products. 

This  language  was  placed  in  the  report 
as  a  result  of  his  recommendation. 

Mr.  DOLE  I  ijiank  the  cist  unguis  bed 
Senator  from  .Arizona  for  h:^  con.sidera- 
tion  and  the  consideration  of  t.he  com- 
mittee of  these  two  sucp  est  ions. 

Tne  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'k 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Boyd  Berry, 
of  Senator  Cooks  .'^lafT,  be  granted  t.^ 
j'rivilege  of  the  floor  during  the  deb«te 
on  S.  1233  and  duri."g  the  \ote  thereon 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amer.ciment  to  h>e 
proposed,  tiie  c;ucsiian  is  or.  the  enjrro^s- 
ment  and  third  i-eading  of  the  bill. 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  Prefidcnt.  I  suggest 
the  abse!:oe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.iUcall  the  roll. 

The  second  assi.>tant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tilt  quorum  call  be  rescii^.ded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMEHici).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON   MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD  M:  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisenl  mat  at  sucli 
lune  as  ti~.e  tonic reiKe  leporl  on  liie 
railiti4ry  coustrucuon  bill  is  caiied  up 
and  Elide  the  penduig  biuuiess  ijfcfoit 
the  Senate  tiitre  be  ii  40 nuirate  lime 
lunitutioii  thereon,  to  be  e<4i..iJli  dl\ided 
between  the  manager  of  the  conference 
report,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  and  the  Seiiato:  from  Peuu- 
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sylvanla  'Mr    ScnwKiKn).  the  ranking 
member. 
The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER    Without 

objection.  It  is  so  orilfn^ii 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  a&sLstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  tbe  quonun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  ts  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS- CONSENT  REQUEST  TO 
LIMIT  DEBATE  ON  S    2787 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  2767.  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  maintenance  of  adequate  and 
efficient  rail  services  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  region  of  the  United  SUtes.  Is 
brought  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time 
limitation    of    3    hours    thereon,    to    be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkh  and  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee;  that  time  on  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  BcALi.)  be  limited  to  2  hours; 
that  time  on  any  other  amendment  be 
limited    to    1    hour;    that    time   on    any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  be  limited 
to  one- half  hour,  that  time  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal  be  limited  to  20 
minutes;  and  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  bill  will  not  be  called  up  before 
next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — would  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  mind 
making  it  a  condition  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  all  amendments  be 
germane.  Including  the  one  which  Is  more 
than  the  usual  time? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  agreement 
In  the  usual  form  takes  care  of  the 
germaneness  of  amendments.  Having 
Identified  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Beaix. 
however,  that  amendment  would  come 
in  whether  or  not  It  is  germane. 

Mr  ALLEN.  That  is  the  very  point  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  making.  He 
does  not  have  any  idea  what  this  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  about.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  agree  only  in  the  event 
It  Is  stipulated  that  any  amendment, 
whether  for  the  usual  time,  whether 
identified  by  name  or  by  special  time, 
must  be  germane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  is 
mcluded  In  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Neither  does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Then.  I  would 
hope  that  the  dlstingiiished  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  attempt  to  help  the 
leadership  and  find  out  what  the  Beall 
amendment  is  about. 


Mr  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  by  the  minority  which  deals 
with  an  effort  to  strike  out  the  labor  pro- 
vtstons  of  the  bill.  It  will  be  germane,  I 
am  certain — and  is  germane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  that 
satisfy  the  distlngxilihed  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  put  that  In  his  unanimous  con- 
sent request — that  all  must  be  germane. 
Merely  stating  that  It  would  be  germane 
is  not  binding  on  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. If  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  make  that  a  part  of  his  unanimous 
consent  request,  I  would  not  object. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  making  that  part  of  my  re- 
quest, but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  majority  whip  or  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  attempt  to  delve  Into  the 
contents  of  every  amendment  that  Is  go- 
ing to  be  offered  to  every  bill  here  and 
to  determine  In  advance  whether  or  not 
such  an  amendment  is  going  to  be  ger- 
mane. 

II  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows  about  a  particular  amendment 
and  knows  It  k  not  gomg  to  be  ger- 
mane, and  if  he  has  objections  to  an 
agreement  Involving  such  amendment, 
that  is  fine  But  I  hope  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  launched  on  a  course  whereby 
the  leadership  is  going  to  be  taken  to 
task  with  respect  to  every  individual 
amendment  that  Is  called  up  and  ex- 
pected to  know  in  advance  whether  or 
not  It  Is  germane. 

I  am  only  attempting  to  get  an  agree- 
ment so  as  to  expedite  the  legislative 
process.  If  the  able  Senator  Ls  opposed 
to  the  amendment  of  Idr.  Bsai.l  and 
thinks  it  Is  not  germane  and  wishes  to 
object,  that  Is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  no  Idea  what  the  amendment 
Is.  nor  would  a  statement  on  the  floor 
as  to  what  It  Is  be  binding  on  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mainland. 

It  occtirs  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  at  the  time  a  Senator  asks 
for  a  departure  from  the  usual  time,  in- 
quiry should  be  made  as  to  whether  he 
is  proposing  a  nongermane  amendment. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tlie  leader- 
ship often  attempts  to  Inquire.  I  say  to 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  Is  my  friend — and 
I  am  his  friend — that  the  leadership  does 
not  have  the  time  to  run  down  every 
Senator  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
speak  to  every  Senator  personally  with 
respect  to  his  Individual  amendments.  I 
generally  talk  to  the  leadership  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle:  and  If  the 
Republican  leadership  Indicates  that  a 
Senator  wishes  to  have  2  hours  on  his 
amendment.  I  often  do  ask  whether  or 
not  It  Is  germane.  But  I  do  not  think  It 
Is  my  responsibility  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  every  Individual  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  germane. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  object;  but  I  am  not  going 
to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  tackling 
every  Senator  who  has  an  amendment 
and  running  him  down  and  finding  out 
whether  or  not  his  amendment  Is  ger- 
mane.   If    the     distinguished    Senator 


wishes  to  go  that  far,  he  may  wish  to 
talk  with  Mt.  Beall.  I  am  not  going  to. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  not  want  to  agree  In  ad- 
vance that  by  Identifying  an  sunend- 
nient  by  name  and  by  time  different 
from  the  usual  lime — ne  does  not  want 
to  allow  any  type  of  amendment  to  be 
offered  here  under  a  time  limitation. 

Since  the  stipulation  is  not  to  be  made 
that  all  amendments,  whether  Identified 
by  name  or  different  time,  be  germane — 
unless  the  Senator  Is  w  tiling  to  stlpxilate 
that  they  shall  all  be  germane — the 
Senator  from  Alabajua  is  compelled  to 
register  an  objection. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  the  right  to  object. 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Beall  is  germane.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  put  my  name  on  the  Par- 
liamentarian's line  and  say  that  it  is 
germane.  I  personally  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  or  not  it  Is  germane. 
At  this  stage  of  the  session  I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  get  Into  arguments  Just 
because  a  particular  Senator  happens  to 
want  2  hours,  3  hours,  or  5  minutes  on 
his  amendment.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  running  every  Sen- 
ator dowTi.  talking  with  him  in  advance, 
or  talking  with  the  Parliamentarian  as 
to  whether  a  pai-tlcular  amendment  is 
germane. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  not  objecting  to  making  the 
time  5  hours,  10  hours,  or  20  hourS.  All 
he  Is  Insisting  on  Is  that  the  Senator 
from  ■  West  Vlrgliua — and  the  Senator 
from  West  'Virginia  would  not  have  to 
run  anybody  down — all  he  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  stipulate  In  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  that  all  amend- 
ments must  be  germane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  done 
that.  I  have  done  It  In  this  Instance. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  The  Senator  has  excepted 
one. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have,  be- 
cause I  was  advised  that  Senator  Beall 
wanted  2  hours  on  his  amendment.  If 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  wants  to  do 
the  same,  I  will  try  to  accommodate  him. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  could  care 
less  about  the  Beall  amendment;  I  do 
not  know  what  it  Is.  I  am  trying  to  do  my 
job.  If  the  distinguished  Senator  wants 
to  Interpose  an  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment, he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  not  want  to  object  to  a  ger- 
mane amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  object,  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  object. 

Mr.  BEXLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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UMANIMOUS-CONRFNT  REQUEST 
FOR  I, TM  IT  An  ON  OF  DEBATE  ON 
HR    8449 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  H.R.  8449  Is  called  up  and  made 
the  pending  question  before  Uic  Senate. 
there  be  1  houi  oi.  tiie  bill  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  iibk-  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johhstoh)  and  llie  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee;  that  there 
be  1  hour  on  any  amendment  to  the  bill : 
and  one-half  hour  on  any  amendment 
to  an  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  any  exception  made? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
heard  my  rcquesL 

Mr.  A I  J. F.N.  Did  the  Senator  have  any 
division  as  to  tune? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  uill  repeat  my  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  H.R.  8449  Is  called  up  and  made 
the  pending  business  before  the  Sermte. 
there  be  1  hour  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston  >  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee;  that  there 
be  I  hour  on  any  amendment;  that  there 
be  one-half  hour  on  any  amendment  to 
an  amendment;  and  that  there  be  20 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  the  division  of  the  time  be- 
tween  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  And  that  Uie 
division  of  time  be  In  acicordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  division  of  time 
is  between  Uie  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee.  I  have  some  amendments, 
and  that  is  my  principal  Interest  In  the 
agreement.  Is  the  proponent  to  handle 
the  bill?  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  am 
wondering  If  it  is  appropriate  and  Is 
the  Intent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  The  request  Is 
in  the  usual  form.  Half  of  the  time  would 
be  allotted  to  the  Senator  who  moves 
an  nrnendmpnt  and  half  of  the  time 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

If  tlip  inaiiager  of  the  bill  favora  such 
ampntimeiu.  then  the  time  in  opjiosition 
on  tbe  amendmeiit  would  be  under  con- 
trol of  the  minority  leader  or  his  de- 
signee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lias  a  que.stion  a*;  to  whether  the 
total  asreement  wciild  be  .subject  tu  the 
usual  .ind  custoinarv  form. 

M)  KOBKRT  C  BYRD  Mr  Pre.<;ident, 
I  do  not  know  how  the  EnglLsJi  languaiee 
can  be  made  more  riear  than  I  expressed 
the  request  I  asked  that  the  control  and 
division  of  time  be  in  accordance  with 
the  u.suaJ  form.  I  carmot  make  it  any 
plainer  Uian  that. 

Mr.  ALLtN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  riglil  to  object,  unless  tlie  stipulation 
states  that  all  amendments  shall  be 
germane,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ob- 
jects. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  stipula- 
tion does  not  so  show.  Tlie  Senator  has 


the  right  to  object,  he  has  objected,  and 
the  objection  has  been  beard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

Is  heard. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sent;iti\es.  by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerxs,  annouuceu  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  tlie  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  t!ie  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1559)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  enable  State  and  l(x:al  gov- 
ernments to  assume  responsibilities  for 
job  training  and  community  services,  and 
for  other  purposes,  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  tlie  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hout^es  thereon, 
and  that,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr  Dent,  Mr. 
DoMiNirK  V.  D.^NiELS.  Mr  O  Har.».,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr  Burton.  Mr.  Gaybos  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr  Qbar,  Mr  Esch, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Peyser,  and  Mr.  Sahasin  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
HoiLsc  at  the  conference. 

The  mcs-sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  SenaU^  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11324)  to 
provide  for  da%lipht  .sa\-iner  time  on  a 
year-round  basis  for  a  2-year  trial 
period,  and  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications CommLssion  to  permit  cer- 
tain daytime  broadcast  stations  to  oper- 
ate before  local  .■^luirise.  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  .Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr  Stucket  Mr  Broyhell  of 
North  CaroUna  and  Mr  Ware  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  me.ssape  furtJier  announced  that 
the  Hou.se  had  imssed  a  bill  iH.R.  7130) 
to  improve  congressional  control  over 
budgetary  outlaj  and  receipt  totals,  to 
lirovlde  lor  a  legislative  budget  officer, 
to  establish  a  procedure  providing  con- 
gressional control  over  the  impoimdment 
of  funds  by  the  executive  bmnch.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGr^D 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Siieaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  en- 
rolled bill  <S  1747)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
approfinations  for  fiscal  years  1974, 1975, 
and  1976,  and  for  other  punxv^s. 


ENROLLED    BILL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  6  1973.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  1443)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  POUCY  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S  1283)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  in  fuels 
and  energy  and  for  the  coordination  and 
financial    supplementation    of    Federal 


energy  research  and  development;  to 
establish  development  corporations  to 
demonstrate  technologies  lor  shale  oil 
development,  coal  gasification  develop- 
ment, advanced  power  cycle  develop- 
ment, geothermal  .'steam  development, 
and  coal  liquefaction  de\xlopment;  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  mineral  resources  of  Uie 
public  lands  available  for  saif'  develop- 
ment corporations;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  note  at  this  point  in  the  debate 
that  my  colleague  from  Oregon  iMi-. 
Pack  WOOD)  hoiied  to  oe  here  today  diu- 
iiig  debate  on  the  energy  research  and 
development  bill  He  is  conducting  field 
hearings  in  La  Grande.  Ore?  .  on  the  two 
bills  that  relate  to  protection  of  Hells 
Canyon.  We  believe  this  field  hearing  to 
be  of  gieat  importauce,  axid  he  will  be 
compiling  a  hearing  record  for  ase  by  the 
Senate  Interior  CommiUee. 

I  did  want  to  call  tliis  to  the  attention 
of  my  co!!eague5,  for  I  know  Senator 
Pack  WOOD  hoped  to  be  here  today  during 
consideration  of  these  amendments. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  liie  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
and  Its  distinguialied  cliairman,  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  this  umeiy  bill  (8. 
1283).  .Mthough  the  solution  it  otTers  to 
the  energj'  crisis  is  a  long-range  one, 
nothing  could  t)e  more  important  than  Its 
.speedy  pa-ssage.  It  is  the  best  answer  I 
know  to  the  cliarge  tiiat  tlie  Conpress  has 
been  idle  wlule  the  adnunistraUou  de- 
layed action  because  it  misjudged  and 
miscalculated  tiie  dimensions  of  the 
fathering  energy  crisis.  The  President 
put  ofT  taking  the  decLsive  .action  which 
would  have  spared  us  the  excruciating 
situation  in  which  the  Nation  finds  itsell 
today, 

S.  1283,  which  would  provide  the 
fiamework  for  a  high  priority  energy  re- 
.'^earch  and  development  program,  has  its 
I  oots  in  many  weeks  and  months  of  hear- 
ings w  hich  ha^  e  been  held  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  on  coal  gasificauon, 
on  coal  liqueflcation.  on  shale  oii  on  geo- 
thermal steam,  and  many  other  types  of 
energy -producing  methods  and  sources 
which  the  Nation  is  not  now  utilizing  to 
their  full  potential. 

It  was  my  privilege  ui  the  92d  Congress 
and  previous  Congresses,  as  a  member  at 
the  Senate  Inlenoi-  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommitiee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials  and  Fuels,  to  chair  many 
of  tlie  hearings  on  these  methods  and 
sources,  and  also  to  chair  some  of  the 
hearings  which  were  held  on  the  com- 
prehensive study  of  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy  wliich  tlie  hilerior  Com- 
mittee undertook  in  1971.  It  was  because 
of  the  fact  that  these  hearings  were  h.eJid 
and  the  information  about  tlie  various 
methods  had  been  developed  and  made 
available,  that  we  have  been  able  to  move 
as  quickly  as  we  have  on  this  essential 
bill  before  us  today.  I  am  confident  al.so, 
that  the  administration,  in  its  recently 
aroused  state  of  concern  about  the  need 
for  new  sources  of  energy.  Is  leaning 
heavily  on  the  material  developed  m 
thefj?  liearings 

At  tlie  time  the  President  .'^ent  his  .sec- 
ond energy  message  to  the  C^ongress  last 
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May.  I  made  a  statement  on  the  Senate 
floor  In  which  I  pointed  to  his  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  enormity  of  the 
fuel  crisis  facing  us,  and  of  the  total 
absoice  of  a  sense  of  urgency  in  his  pro- 
posals. 

I  stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  message  ( has  i  a  lack  of  direction  and 
necessary  commitment  in  the  area  of  re- 
Eearcli  and  development.  Re:>earch  and  de- 
velopmen',  funds  are  Inadequate.  This  coun- 
try has  demonstrated  with  the  space  pro- 
gram la  peace  time  and  In  our  war  efforts 
In  the  forties,  the  fUtles,  and  unfortunately 
ag»ln  in  the  sixties  a  capability  to  move  and 
move  fast  when  a  iiationa!  exigency  required 
It  American  Know-how  and  drive  are  an 
esrientlil  part  of  our  self-respect,  and.  In- 
deed cur  greatness.  That  expertise  can  be 
called  upon  now  if  we  commit  ourselves  to 
funding  adequately  the  needed  effort. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  what  I 
consider  to  he  a  bandald  cure  for  a  broken 
leK  In  his  1971  energy  message,  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  an  expanded  program  to  con- 
vert coal  into  a  clean,  gaseous  fuel,  and  he 
recommended  the  sum  of  130  mlUlou  a  year 
f<T  development  of  ooal  gasification. 

In  hearings  which  I  conducted — July  27, 
1971 — as  chairmaji  of  the  subcommittee  on 
VJmerais.  Materials  and  Fuels,  the  President's 
administrative  offleers  testlAed  agAtnst  a  bill 
I  ri  1946  1  which  Senator  J*cicsoi«  and  I  «pon- 
•<>red  t*>  att-eierate  the  development  of  coal 
gasification  pilot  and  CSemonstrat Ion  plants. 
This  bill  was  structtired  along  the  line  of 
the  Comsat  type  corporation  so  luccesafuj  In 
developuig  rapidly  our  communication  sat- 
telite  successes.  The  basis  of  the  administra- 
tion s  objection  to  '-he  bUl  was  that  the  exist- 
ing efTor'«  !-f  the  administration  w«re  ade- 
q\iate  The  Pn-^ldenfs  June  4.  1971.  clean 
energy  mesaatfe  announced  a  major  new  Inl- 
taillve  m  -oul  gasification.  Yet.  the  Preal- 
dmt  s  representative.  S.  David  Freeman.  Of- 
fSr*  of  Science  and  Technology.  Executive 
CXBoe  of  the  President,  testified  that  In  his 
view  we  could  count  on  tiavlng  an  operating 
commerctaJ  co«l  ga«lflcatlon  plant.  Do  we 
really  need  7  years  to  get  with  If 

I  did  not  think  this  was  good  enough  In 
1971  and  I  do  not  think  this  mstltutlonal 
af5pn««:h  of  tlie  administration  as  reflected 
I;-,  tne  second  energy  ^>«ecb  of  the  President 
bt  good  enough  in  1973 

We  ail  are  ready  to  grant  that  the  total 
enercy  •oene  Is  vast  and  complicated. 
But  it  was  evident  then — as  It  U  cruelly 
evid«"nt.  now.  that  the  situation  has  long 
tried  out  for  attention 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  is  moving  today 
t-jward  responsible  and  responsive  legis- 
wtioii  In  the  fleld  of  energy  research, 
and  I  am  coofldent  my  colleagues  will 
not  delay  in  passing  this  most  imxwr- 
ujit  bill 

Mr  eCHWZIKER  Mr  President.  I 
f  all  up  my  amendment  No  766 

The  PRBBIDma  OFFICER.  The 
HBOMliDent  win  be  sUted 

TtM  aMtotant  leglsUUve  clerk  read  as 
fcBova: 

On  page  6f.  Hue  31  before  "coal",  tnssrt 
'  bltunilnious  and  anthracite". 

Mr  JACKfiON  Mr  President.  wUI  lh« 
fnnator  yield  for  a  unAniinou.s-con&ent 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  I  yield 

Mr  JACKJ80N  Mr  Preaident.  I  ask 
ujmhMMM*  roiMWit  tiiat  MUm  Harvey  ot 
ilM  nwMnfttrr  ttefl  be  permltt«d  on  tb« 

ijuur    duriLg    ih*    conUderatioD   of   the 
l^Cttituig  auM^judmeut. 

Tli*-  PK£«lL)LNO  OFFICER  WlUiout 
objc-  t''^'>   It  1a  bo  ordered. 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment.  No.  765,  specifically  would 
include  anthracite  coal  In  research  and 
development  work  which  Is  done  on  new 
and  improved  methods  of  extraction  of 
coal  resources. 

According  to  the  1967  US  Geological 
Survey,  the  United  States  has  at  least 
13  billion  tons  in  known  reserves  of  an- 
thracite, of  which  8  billion  are  estimated 
to  be  recoverable  by  present  mining 
standards.  Production  of  anthracite  has 
been  declining  from  year  to  year.  In  1972 
only  just  over  7  miUion  tons  were  pro- 
duced. 

Anthracite  is  one  of  the  cleanest  do- 
mestic fuels  we  have  available.  As  such. 
It  is  an  energy  source  which  can  help 
us  maintain  clean  air  standards  during 
the  energy  crisLs,  particularly  in  power 
generation  and  residential  use,  and  can 
be  used  as  is  without  the  cost  or  delay 
required  to  convert  to  a  clean  burning 
fuel. 

My  amendment  merely  reiterates  lan- 
guage In  the  report  that  anthracite  will 
receive  appropriate  consideration  as  im- 
proved extraction  methods  are  explored. 
In  recent  years  research  and  development 
on  anthracite  extraction  has  been  mini- 
mal. Between  1956-65  $3  million  were 
spent  on  an  anthracite  research  project 
which  the  Government  terminated  in 
1965  The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
nothing  on  anthracite  extraction  re- 
search since  1965. 

The  effect  of  this  neglect  has  left  one 
of  our  cleanest  and  most  efficient  re- 
sources lying  in  the  ground.  With  sup- 
plies of  other  clean  burning  fueLs  be- 
coming more  scarce  every  day.  the  eco- 
nomics of  energy  are  changing  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  delay  the  development 
of  anthracite  which  Is  one  of  our  few 
domestic  sources  of  clean  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  the  House 
and  Senate  for  13  years  trying  to  alert 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  something 
about  the  tremendous  acres  of  diamonds 
we  have  in  our  own  backyard  In  anthra- 
cite. The  amount  spent  on  anthracite  re- 
fcearch  has  been  minlnml  In  a  9-year 
period,  from  1956  until  1965  a  matter  of 
only  $3  million  was  spent  on  anthracite 
research.  I  have  importuned  the  Coal  Re- 
search Bureau,  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, by  letter,  by  report  langviage,  by 
every  way  possible  to  do  something 
about  the  cleanest  burning  coal  we  have, 
with  many  reserves  Immediately  avail- 
able, without  the  Installation  of  new  fur- 
naces, new  equipment,  or  anything  eUe 
new.  There  would  be  needed  only  a  small 
investment  In  this  area. 

We  have  both  bituminous  and  an- 
thracite coal  in  Pennsylvania  We  have 
m«2iy  acres  of  reaervea  of  bituminous 
coal. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  when  we  talk 
about  coal  we  should  be  talkJcg  about 
both  anthrarite  and  bituminous. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  used  coal  in 
the  p«u>t,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
ilor  and  the  Coal  Research  Bureau 
thought  only  of  bttuminous.  and  the  an- 
thracite coal  sits  there  and  is  idle,  and 
not  one  penny  has  been  spent  In  tliat 
connection  since  1965, 

I  tkope  we  will  consider  both  bituml- 
noui  and  anthracite  coal  In  the  law  we 
%S9  considering  today. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cerning tlie  intent  of  the  committee  to 
include  both  kinds  of  coal  under  this 
bill,  on  page  38  of  the  committee  report, 
it  is  stated: 

The  committee  Intends  that  the  Manage- 
ment Project  is  initiating  demonstration  pro- 
grams on  new  mining  methods  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  coal  give  appropriate  consideration 
to  mining  methods  for  the  extraction  of  an- 
tliraclte  and  lignite  coal  as  well  as  bltximl- 
nous  coal. 

Certainly  it  Ls  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee to  do  precisely  what  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  wants  done. 

However,  if  the  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vanla  is  not  satisfied  with  that  language 
in  the  report  and  would  wish  further  to 
highlight  this  need,  we  would  .suggest  also 
that  lignite  coal  be  Included  The  way  the 
amendment  presently  reads  It  includes 
only  bituminous  and  antlirar ite.  Is  that 
satisfactory  to  the  distinguished  Senator? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  concur  with  that 
suggestion.  My  amendment  is  not  de- 
signed to  exclude  anything.  That  Is  a 
valid  suggestion  and  I  am  pleased  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr    SCHWEIKER.   Mr    President.   I 
send  to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my 
amendment  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  modify  ^ 
my  amendment  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen-j 
ator  has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  60.  line  3i.  after  "reaources"  In- 
sert "including  but  not  limited  to  lignite, 
bituminous,   and   anthracite   coal." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Bylr.  President,  we 
accept  the  amendment  as  modified  and 
we  endorse  It.  It  is  what  tlie  committee 
Intends. 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President.  I  am  veiy 
pleased  to  accept  Uie  amendment  as 
modified.  The  Senator  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  tlioughtfulness  in  provid- 
ing this  amendment  It  does  assist  in  the 
intent  of  the  bill,  a«  to  the  result. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr  President.  I 
commend  the  committee,  both  the  ma- 
jority side  and  the  minority  side,  for 
their  willingness  to  include  this  language. 
1  think  we  need  every  resource  we  can 
get  I  am  delighted  to  Include  lignite 
with  bituminous  and  anthracite. 

With  these  three  sources  of  coal  we  can 
to  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  crisis 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as  modi- 
fied. 
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The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLAION  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  763. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  wuth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  763,  in  the  nature  of 
ft  substitute,  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Policy  Act 
of  1973". 

TITLE  I— COORDINATION  AND  AUGMEN- 
TATION OF  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FUELS 
AND  ENERGY 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS 

Sec  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  The  United  States  Is  currently  suffer- 
ing a  critical  shortage  of  environmentally 
acceptable  forms  of  energy. 

<2)  The  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  conducting  and  assisting 
energy  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration projects  are  fragmented  among  many 
agencies  and  departments  and  have  not  been 
planned  and  managed  hi  a  rational  and  co- 
ordinated manner. 

<3)  Such  fragmentation  and  Inadequate 
levels  of  funding  for  energy  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  have  limited  the 
Nation's  current  and  future  options  for  deal- 
ing with  domestic  energy  shortages. 

(4)  The  urgency  of  the  Nation's  critical 
energy  problems  will  require  a  commitment 
Blmliar  to  those  undertaken  In  the  Manhat- 
tan and  Apollo  projects:  It  will  require  that 
the  Nation  undertake,  at  a  minimum,  a  ten- 
year  $20,000,000,000  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  progrtmii. 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICY 

8ec.  103.  The  Congress  declares  as  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  the  development  within  ten 
years  of  the  option  and  the  capability  for 
the  United  States  to  become  energy  self- 
sufficient  through  the  use  of  domestic  energy 
resources.  In  the  achievement  of  this  national 
goal.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
Office  of  Energy  Research  Management  Proj- 
ect, which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Chairman, 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  reesUbllahing  and  carrying  out  a  national 
program  of  basic  and  applied  research  and 
development  In  the  discovery,  production, 
transportation,  distribution,  and  conversion 
of  energy  resources  and  ftiels  adequate  to 
meet  the  following  objectives — 

(1)  encourage  the  conservation  of  limited 
energy  resources  and  maximize  the  etllclent 
development,  production,  conversion,  and 
use  of  nonrenewable  and  limited  primary 
energy  resources: 

(U)  Instire  adequate,  reliable,  and  eco- 
nomical energy  supply  systems  necessary  to 
support  the  goals  aud  essential  needs  of  mod- 
ern aociety  Including  ti^e  established  social 
ubjaottvee  of  Federal,  State,  aud  local  gov- 
ernment: 

(3)  to  foster  the  expeditious  transfer  of 
Uie  results  of  research  on  new  energy  tech- 
nologies into  the  commercial  application  by 
the  private  sector  through  Federal  assistance 
and  parilelpaiion  In  tlie  demonstratloii  and 
Improvement  of  energy  technologies  to  de- 
termine the  engineering  aud  economic  feaal- 
bllltles,  Inciudiug  the  social,  economic,  and 
envlrunmental  coats  and  b«ueBt«  of  said 
energy  technologies; 


(4)  to  develop  and  carry  o\it  an  aggres- 
sive research  strategy  and  priorities  for  solu- 
tions to  the  short-term  (to  the  early  1980'6) 
energy  supply  system; 

(5)  to  develop  and  carry  out  an  aggres- 
sive Federal  research  strategy  and  priorities. 
Including  the  Information  base,  to  support 
the  development  of  the  widest  possible  range 
of  energy  supply  system  options  for  the  utili- 
zation of  domestic  nonnuclear  energy  re- 
sotirces  to  satisfy  middle-terra  (the  early 
1980's  to  2000)  and  long-term  (twenty-first 
centtiry)  United  States  energy  needs;  and 

(6)  establish  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  central  responsibility  and  Institu- 
tional capability  for  maintaining  continuing 
assessment  and  overview  of  the  energy  re- 
search, development  and  con.serTallon  activ- 
ities of  tlie  Federal  Government,  private  In- 
dustry, and  nonprofit  organizations. 

ENERGY   RESEARCH    MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Office  of  Energy  Research  Management 
Project  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Man- 
agement Project")  which  shall  be  composed 
of  a  Chairman  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  •Chairman" ) . 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by 
and  wltii  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. During  ills  term  of  service,  the  Chair- 
man shall  not  hold  any  other  position  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept as  a  retired  officer  or  retired  civilian  em- 
ployee of   the   United   States. 

DUTIES    OP   THE    CHAIRMAN 

Sec.  104  The  Chairman  shall — 

(1)  review  the  full  range  of  Federal  activ- 
ities m  and  financial  supjx)rt  for  fuels  and 
energy  research  and  development,  giving  con- 
sideration to  research  and  development  be- 
ing conducted  by  indvsstry  and  other  non- 
Federal  entitles,  to  determine  the  capability 
of  ongoing  research  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
policies  established  by  this  Act; 

(2)  formulate  and  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive energy  re.search  aud  development 
strategy  for  the  Federal  Government  which 
will  expeditiously  advance  the  policies  es- 
tablished by  this  Act,  and  insure  that  full 
consideration  and  adequate  support  is  given 
to: 

(A)  improving  the  efficiency,  conservation, 
and  environmental  effects  of  the  conven- 
tional sources  of  energy  Including  discovery, 
production,  conversion,  transportation,  use, 
and  disposal  of  waste  products; 

(B)  advancing  energy  research,  develop- 
ment, aud  demonstration  of  unconventional 
energy  sources  aud  technologies  including 
but  not  limited  to — solar  energy,  geothermai 
energy,  magnetohydrodynamics.  fuel  cells, 
low-head  hydroelectric  power,  use  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  wastes  as  energy  sources, 
tidal  power,  ocean  current  and  thermai  gra- 
dient power,  wind  power,  automated  mining 
methods.  In  situ  conversion  of  energy  re- 
sources, cryogenic  transmission  of  electric 
power,  electric  energy  storage  methods,  al- 
ternatives to  Internal  combtistion  engines, 
solvent  reflned  coal,  titlllsation  of  waste 
products  for  fuels,  direct  conversion  meth- 
ods,  utilization   of   hydrogen   for   fuel;    and 

(C)  Improvlitg  management  techniques 
aud  the  effectiveness  of  management  of  exist- 
ing energy  systems  throtigh  quality  control; 
application  of  systems  analysis,  communica- 
tions, and  con^puter  techniques;  and  pub- 
lic Information  to  Improve  the  reliability 
and  efficiency  of  energy  supplies  and  en- 
coxirage  the  conservation  of  energy  resources; 

(3)  utilize  the  funds  authorised  by  sec- 
tion mib)  of  this  Act  to  advance  the  energy 
research  and  development  strategies  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  by — 

(Ai  supplementing  by  fxtud  transfers  tbe 
ongoing  energy  research  and  development 
programs  of  Federal  agendas;  and 

(B)    tiiltlattug  and  maiutaiuiug.  by  fund 


transfers,  grants,  or  contracts,  new  energy 
research  and  development  programs  or  acti- 
vities utilizing  the  faculties,  capabilities,  ex- 
pertise, and  exp>erlence  of  Federal  agencies, 
national  lalwratories,  universities,  indivkd- 
ual-s,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  industrial 
and  other  legal  entities  which  are  appropri- 
ate to  each  type  of  research  and  develop- 
ment;  and 

(4)  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibUities  under  tliis  Act,  establish  pro- 
cedures for  periodic  consultation  with  rep- 
resentAtives  of  science.  Industry,  environ- 
mental organizations,  aud  such  other  groups 
who  have  special  expertise  in  the  areas  of  en- 
ergy  research,  development,  and  technologv'. 

Sec.  105    The  Chairman  is  authorized  to — • 

( I  ►  accelerate  the  commercial  appllcation.s 
of  new  energy  t-echnologies  by  providing  Fed- 
eral assistance  lor  or  participation  in  pilot 
plants  demonstrating  technological  ad- 
vances and  field  demonstrations  of  new 
methods  and  pr<x*dures.  and  demonstra- 
tions of  prototype  commercial  applications 
for  the  expioratlon.  developmer.t,  production, 
transportation,  eouversion  and  utilization  of 
energy  resources:  and 

(2)  conduct  preliminary  Investigation.? 
and  to  explore  potential  cooperation  agree- 
ments which  may  be  entered  into  with  non- 
Federal  entities  in  order  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  Fede.-al  participation  or  as- 
sistance In  demonstrations  of  the  technical 
feasibility  and  economic  potential  of  energv 
technologies  on  a  prototype  or  full-scale  com- 
mercial basis,  and  to  enter  Into  such  agree - 
m.enta. 

KESCAKCR    PRIORITIES 

Sec.  106.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  alid 
directions  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman,  as  soon 
as  practicable  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  .shall  formulate  and  c&rr; 
out  an  aggressive  Federal  research  strategy 
and  priorities  propram  designed  to  achieve 
solutions  to  munediate  short-term  (to  the 
early  1980  si,  mlddle-ierm  ithe  early  1980  3 
to  20001.  and  long-term  (beyond  2000 1  en- 
ergy supply  system.  Such  program  shall  m- 
clude,  but  not  be  limited  to.  sp>ecific  actions 
designed  to  assure  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach, through  Federal  assistance — 

(11  to  accelerate  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  technologies  lor  producuig  ^  low- 
sulfur  fuel  suitable  for  boiler  use; 

(21  to  accelerate  the  commerciaJ  demon- 
stration of  technologies  for  producing  sul>- 
stltutes  for  natural  gas.  including  coal  gasi- 
fication; 

(3)  to  accelerate  the  connnercial  demon- 
stration of  technologies  lor  producing  syn- 
crude  and  liquid  petroleum  products  from 
coal  by  means  of  Federal  assisiauce  and  pai- 
tlclpatlou.  including  guaranteed  prices  or 
purchase  of  the  products  so  produced; 

(4)  to  accelerate  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  advanced  power  cycles  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  from  coal.  Including 
technologies  which  employ  the  production  cf 
low  British  thermal  unit  gas  from  coal; 

(51  to  acc-elerate  the  commercial  demon- 
stration  of   geothermai   energy   technologies: 

(6mAI  to  accelerate  the  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  the  production  of  syncrude 
from  oil  shale  and  (Bi  to  assist  the  researc'^ 
aud  development  of  in  situ  methodologies 
li>r  the  production  ot  syucnKte  from  oi> 
;cbale.  by  means  of  P(Kleral  assistance  and 
paruclpaiiou.  lududing  guimuiteed  prices  or 
purchase  oi  prod  vie  u  so  produced; 

(71  to  aemouslrate  uew  and  Improved 
methods  for  the  extraction  of  petroleum  re- 
sources. lucUidlng  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery  of  crude  oa  by  means  of  Federal 
as-slstaiice  and  participation.  Including  guar- 
anteed prices  or  purchase  of  products  so 
produced; 

(8)     to    demonstrate    new    aud    Improved 
methods  for  tbe  extraction  of  coal  r«sour«ee 
i>r««M«d,  Tbat  tbe  Cbatrman  may  Invite  pro- 
posals from  potential   participants  In   joint 
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Oorermnent-LiHluatry  operated  mLnea  for 
the  purpose  of  demoostratlng  new  and  Im- 
proved mining  tecbnologlea  •nd  methods  »nd 
of  traiirtm  the  •asodjited  peraonnei; 

(9)  to  demooatrmtf  the  eeooomlcs  and 
■-"-mercial     vlablltt)^     of    solar    «ne»'gy     tor 

1entl»l    and    commerrlBl    energy    supply 
-i;>plle«tk>n«; 

(10)  to  accelerate  the  commercial  demon- 
.strMioo  at  enTlroQxnental  eontrol  gystema 
inelodlng  particulate  and  sulfur  oxides  emls- 
sloQ  control  systems,  necessary  for  the  tlmeiy 
implementation  of  air  poll u' ion  standards 
and  water  prllutlon  standards  established 
ptir»\iajit  t.3  Federal  or  St-at*  .*w. 

(Ill  to  cl«*mon.>traie  new  and  innovmtWe 
energy  cnnsfrrTation  technolov  e»: 

nS)  to  advance  improvements  la  the 
methc<ls  and  t«<-h!iolof(le8  for  the  transpor- 
tatloa  and  suira^e  of  elfrtr.c  energy: 

(13'  to  commeri^U  demonstrate  ad- 
vanced P'  wer  cycles  fur  he  genaratlon  of 
electrtctty  w:.lcu  reprenrnt  slgntflc&nt  Im- 
proTementa  u.  the  etticien  -^  of  conversion  of 
energy  resouxes  to  ei-^-im  r  v. 

(14)  to  commerr  i.i?  l'':non^^tnite  hot  dry 
rock  eeothermal  -ev:.:\ali'^\es: 

( 15 1  to  con.rnemai;  V  ri-  nijnslrale  ad- 
vanced  s>lar   enenty    imr.n.  ■((>;  ws; 

( ISi  to  detem. trie  the  -cvitumlcs  and  com- 
mercial vtabiiity  of  tne  u-m  of  hydrogen  as 
u  primary  energy  sour  e. 

117)  to  'omiiier.nai.y  demonstjikLe  the  use 
of  fuel  ceils  tor  central  statloas  elcctrlo 
power  ^neratioii. 

( 18)  to  determine  the  economics  and  com- 
mercial viability  for  producing  synthetic 
energy  supplies  from  agricultural  products 
and  wastes; 

(10)  to  commercially  demonstrate  nuclear 
fusion; 

^aO)  to  commercially  advance  the  use  of 
hydrogen   as  a  primsxy  energy  source;    and 

(31)  to  carry  out  such  other  acUoiM  as 
ha  deems  necesuary  to  meet  the  purposes 
of  this  Acv. 

FOB  MS  or  PXDOIAI.  «SSI3T\I(CX 

Sec.  107,  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  sections  108  and  lOfl  of  this  Act.  the  Chalr- 
in*n  may  consider  and  utQtze  Turlous  forms 
of  Federal  assistance  and  participation  which 
may  Include  btrt  are  not  limited  to — 

(1)  contractual  arrangements  with  non- 
Federal  participants.  Including  corporations, 
consortia,  universities,  governmental  en- 
titles, and  nonprofit  Institutions: 

(S)  contracts  for  the  construction  and 
operatt<in   .^f   fMerally  owned  facilities: 

(^'  PVdr-n:  rrrchaaes  or  guaranteed  price 
of  the  pfviT-'j  of  demonstration  and  com- 
merc-a:  pr^^-^.ts  or  activities  consistent  with 
the  pmTt-iion.^  of  section   109:   and 

(4)  FWeral  loans  to  non-I>deral  entitles 
conducting  demonstrations  of  new  tech- 
nologjes. 

(t>)  (1)  A  Qnanclal  award  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  only  Ln  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  eaUmated  totaj  design 
and  constructloQ  costs,  plus  operation  and 
maintenance  costs,  and 

til  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  non- 
Pederal  share  may  be  In  any  form,  lodtidlng. 
Sut  Dot  Unuted  to.  lands  or  interests  therein 
iteeded  for  the  pro)eL-t  or  personal  property 
T  .services  the  value  of  which  shaU  ba 
Uetermlned  by  the  Chairman. 

(c)  The  CTiatrman  Is  authorised,  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to 
promulgate  regulatloiis  estaWlshlng  proce- 
dures for  rubmlsslon  of  proposals  to  the 
Mana^jement  Projec  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Aot.  Such  regulations  may  establtsb  a  proce- 
dure   tor    lelectloa   of   proposals    which 

(  1  .  provides  that  projects  will  be  eanied 
out  uiKler  -(uch  coodltloos  and  varying  clr- 
ciamstances  as  will  aaaiat  In  solving  energy 
estrartlon.  tran.-^port&tiun.  conversion,  awl 
emt-Uiie  problems  of  various  areas  and  W' 
gtotis    under    representative   geological,    geo- 


grapbic,  and  environmental  condltloDs:  and 
(3)  pro^dee  time  schedules  for  submission 
of,  and  action  on  proposal  requests  for  the 
piupoees  of  implementing  the  goals  and  ob- 
jtuttws  of  this  Act. 

Such  regulations  also  may  specify  the  types 
and  form  of  the  Information,  data,  and  sup- 
port doctimentatlon  that  are  to  he  contained 
In  proposals  for  each  form  of  ftderal  assist- 
ance or  participation  set  forth  In  sutnectlon 
(a)  :  Provided ,  That  such  proposals  to  the 
extent  [>osslble  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

(A)  speclflcatlon  of  technology: 

(B)  description  of  prior  pilot  plant  or 
commercial  plant  operating  experience  with 
the  technology; 

(C)  preliminary  design  of  the  demonstra- 
tion or  commercial   plant; 

(O)  time  tables  containing  proposed  con- 
strtictlon  and  operation  plan«; 

(B)  bodgct-type  estimates  of  cnnstrvictlon 
and  operating  costs; 

(F)  description  and  proof  of  title  to,  or 
interest  In.  land  for  propoeed  .ilte.  natural  re- 
sources, electricity  and  water  supply  and 
logistical  Information  related  to  access  to 
raw  materials  to  construct  ar>d  operate  plant 
and  to  dispoee  of  salable  products  produced 
from  plant: 

(0)  plans  for  dtnposal  of  wastes  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  the  plant; 

(H)  plans  for  commercial  tise  of  tech- 
nology if  demonstration  is  sucieasful; 

(1)  plans  for  continued  use  of  plant  If 
demonstration  Is  sucoessful:  and 

(J)  plans  for  dismantling  of  plant  U  d«m- 
oostrmtioa  Is  uitsucce.wfui  or  otherwise 
abandoned 

(d)  The  Chalrtiuui  may  from  time  to  time 
review  and,  as  appropriate,  modify  and  re- 
promulgate  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

cowraACTS  wrm  mrvATS  sacroa 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Ih  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  ths  Chairman  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  any  person,  cor- 
poration, or  other  legal  entity  pursuant  to 
which  such  person,  corporation,  or  entity 
shall  be  authorized  to  design,  construct  and 
operate  a  full-scale,  commerclal-slae  facllfty 
to  produce  energy  from  co«J  gasification,  ctl 
shale,  solar  power,  tidal  power,  or  other  tm- 
conventlooal  souroes  of  energy. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  other  appropri- 
ate head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  make 
available,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  such  lands 
or  Lntereats  therein,  or  mineral  Interests,  or 
both,  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  any  such  person,  corporation, 
or  legal  entity  to  carry  out  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
Such  lands  or  tnterests  may.  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisV>n  of  Iaw,  be  made  avail- 
able by  lease  or  otherwise  on  a  negotiated 
basis.  At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  other  appropri- 
ate head  of  a  ^deraJ  agency  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  Imme- 
diately Lssne  to  any  such  person,  corporation, 
or  legal  entity  any  license,  permit  or  other 
certificate  or  doctrnientatlon  necessary  to 
enable  such  person,  corporation,  or  legal  en- 
tity to  carry  otrt  any  snch  contract. 

SUPP08T    TUROrCH    PSICB    GUAkANTESS 

Sac.  loe  (a)  In  provldliig  price  supports 
pursuant  to  section  107.  the  Chairman  may — 

(1)  consider  the  types  and  capabilities  of 
tb*  desired  full  seals.  commerciiU  size  fa- 
cility or  other  operation  which  would  dem- 
onKtrate  the  technical,  environmental,  and 
ecoootnlc  feasibility  of  a  particular  energy 
technology ; 

l3)  award  plaimlng  grants  for  the  purposs 
of  dnanclng  a  study  of  the  full  cycte  SM^ 
nomlc    and   environmental   costs   associated 


with  auy  demonstration  facility  authortaed 
by  this  Act.  Such  planning  grants  may  be 
awarded  to  Industrial  entities.  Federal  agen- 
cies^ national  laboratories,  universities,  or 
nonprofit  organizations.  Such  planning 
grants  may  also  be  used  by  the  grantee  to 
prepare  a  detailed  aiKl  comprehensive  bid 
to  construct  the  demonstration  facility:  and 

(3)  following  the  completKin  of  the  studies 
pursuant  to  the  planning  grants  awarded 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section.  Invite 
bids  from  all  Interested  parties  to  determine 
the  minimum  amoiuit  of  Federal  price  sup- 
port needed  to  constrnct  the  demonstra- 
tion facility.  The  CThalrman  may  deelgnate 
one  or  mors  competing  entitles  each  to 
construct  one  commercial  demonstration  fa- 
cility. Such  designation  may  b«  niatie  on 
the  basis  of  those  entities  (A)  couunUmeul 
to  construct  the  demonstratloa  facility  at 
the  minimum  level  of  Federal  price  sup- 
ports, and  (B)  proposed  design  and  opera- 
tion of  the  demonstration  facility. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Competitive 
Research  and  Development  Price  Support 
Fund  which  shall  be  available  to  the  (Chair- 
man for  carrying  out  the  price-support  pro- 
gram authorized  by  UUis  Act,  Including  the 
payment  of  admlniatratlvs  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  therewith.  Such  fund 
shall  consist  of  such  amouuts  as  are  ap- 
propriated to  It  by  the  CongresR  ptu^\iant 
toaecUou  117(c)  of  thia  Act 
Drmunlf.^TION  or  memo  r<>s   i  rnra*!    PAiiTici- 

PATIOM    IW    aRSMABTK     AND    r»  vri  j  >fM  riMT 

Sec.  110.  In  evaluating  proposed  opportu- 
nities for  particular  research  and  develop- 
raent  undertakings  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the 
Chairman  may  assign  priority  to  those  un- 
dertakings In  which — 

(1)  the  uj-gency  of  public  need  for  the  po- 
t'litlnl  results  of  the  research,  development, 
or  demonstration  effort  Is  high,  and  It  is 
unlllLely  that  similar  results  would  be 
achieved  In  a  timely  maiuier  In  the  absence 
of  Federal  assistance; 

(3)  the  potential  opportunities  for  non- 
Federal  Interests  to  recapture  the  luvwt- 
meiit  In  the  undertaking  through  the  normal 
commercial  exploitation  of  proprietary 
knowledge  appear  Inadequate  to  encourage 
timely  results; 

(3)  the  extent  of  the  problems  treated  and 
the  objectives  sought  by  the  undertaking  are 
national  or  widespread  In  their  significance: 

(4)  there  are  limited  opportunities  for 
regulatory  actions  and  tncentlvea  other  than 
direct  Federal  financial  assistance.  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  end-use  controls,  tax 
and  price  Incentives,  and  public  education 
to  induce  non-FMeral  support  of  the  tinder 
taking; 

(5)  the  degree  of  risk  of  loss  of  Investment 
Inherent  in  the  research  is  high,  and  the 
availability  of  risk,  capital  to  the  uou-Fed- 
eral  entitles  which  might  otherwise  engage 
In  the  field  of  the  research  is  Inadequate  fur 
the  timely  development  of  the  technology; 
or 

(0)  the  magnitude  of  the  Investnient  ap- 
pears to  exceed  the  financial  capabilities  of 
potential  non-Federal  partlc^MUtts  lu  the 
re^arch   to  support  effective  errorts. 

PATTWT     POLK.T     AWD     MAI«OATVv«T     UCFMStjaS 

Src  III  (a)(1)  All  research,  develop- 
ment, or  demonstration  contracted  for,  spon- 
sored, or  coepoiiBored  by  the  Oovemment 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  Inderal  partld patio n  that  all  In- 
formation reaultln:  from  federally  a<>slsted 
research  shall  be  made  avaiiahlf  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  dale  to  the  ireneral  public, 
including  nontroverrimental  United  States 
interests  capwble  of  brlnglnc  a'out  further 
development  mtUsatlon.  and  comrxMrclal 
appllratloas  of  such  remits  llie  dlsp<j8ltion 
of  patent  rights  In  Inventloiui  or  discoveries 
arising  out  of  research  under  this  Act  ahaU 
bo   governed    by    the    Presidents    Statement 
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of  Government  Patent  Policy  Issued  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1971  (36  F.R.  16887,  August  26,  1971 ) , 
and  amended  In  September  1973  (38  F.B. 
23782,  September  4,  1973). 

(2)  The  Chairman  In  administering  pat- 
ents pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination, on  a  case-by-case  basis,  as  to 
whether  a  requested  license  shall  be  granted 
on  a  royalty-free  basis  or  upon  a  basis  of 
charges  designed  to  recover  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  the  research. 

(3)  (A)  Where  a  participant  In  an  energy 
research  and  development  project  holds 
background  patents,  trade  secrets,  or  propri- 
etary tnformatlon  which  will  be  employed  In 
and  are  requisite  to  the  proposed  research 
and  development  project,  the  Chairman  shall 
enter  Into  an  agreement  which  will  provide 
equlta-ble  protection  to  the  participant's 
must  provide  that  when  the  energy  research 
rights:  ProiiAed,  That  any  such  agreement 
and  development  project  reaches  the  stage  of 
commercial  application  any  of  the  partici- 
pants' previously  developed  background  pat- 
ents, trade  secrets,  or  proprietary  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  ccwnmerclal  application  of 
the  energy  process  or  system  developed  un- 
der this  title,  but  not  embodied  In  any  com- 
mercially available  equipment,  devices,  or  ap- 
p>aratus  useful  In  such  commercial  applica- 
tion will  be  made  avallEkble  to  any  qualified 
applicant  on  reasonable  license  terms  in- 
cluding suitable  confidentiality  agreements, 
reasonable  royalties,  and  such  other  condi- 
tions as  may  be  applicable,  which  shall  take 
Into  account  that  the  commercial  viability 
of  the  total  energy  process  or  sysrtem  was 
achieved  with  the  assistance  of  public  funds. 

(B)  As  employed  herein,  the  term  "back- 
ground patent  "  means  a  United  States  patent 
owned  or  pending  by  a  contractor,  grantee, 
participant,  or  other  party  conducting  re- 
search or  development  work,  or  both,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  or  under  the  sponsor- 
ship or  cosponsorship  of  the  chairman  of  a 
corporation  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
which  would  be  Infringed  by  the  practice  of 
any  new  technology  developed  under  the  re- 
search or  development  work,  or  both,  con- 
tracted for.  sponsored  or  cosponsored  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  or  any  demonstration-type 
or  commercial -size  facility  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Any  person,  corporation,  or  other 
legal  entity  establishing  a  demonstration- 
type  or  cotnmercial-slze  facility  pursuant  to 
■this  Act  shall  receive  a  royalty-free  license 
to  practice  such  Inventions  or  discoveries  In 
connection  with  such  demonstration-type  or 
commercial-size  facility.  Such  license  shall 
Include  the  right  to  make.  use.  and  sell,  and 
shall  be  without  territorial  limitation.  As 
used  herein,  the  term  "research"  Includes 
"development"  within  Its  scc^>e. 

(2)  Any  such  person,  corporation,  or  other 
legal  entity  shall  license  to  ret^ponslble 
parties  at  retisonable  terms,  including  rea- 
sonable royalties,  any  patent  obtained  by 
such  person,  corporation,  or  entity  with  re- 
spect to  any  invention  or  discovery  mode  in 
performance  of  auy  activity  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  title. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines, upon  application  of  the  Chair- 
man— 

(1)  that— 

(A)  In  the  Implementation  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  a  right  under  any  United 
States  letters  patent,  which  is  being  used  or 
Intended  for  public  or  commercial  use  and 
not  otherwise  reasonably  available,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  development  or  demonstration  of 
an  energy  system  or  technology  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  and 

(B)  there  are  no  reasonable  alternative 
methods  to  accomplish  such  purpose,  cuid 

(2)  that  the  unavailability  of  such  right 
may  i«Bult  in  a  substantial  lessening  of  com- 
petition or  tendency  to  create  a  monopoly  In 
any  line  of  commerce  lu  auy  section  of  the 
country, 

the  Attorney  General  may  so  certify  to  * 


district  court  of  the  United  States,  which 
may  Issue  an  order  requiring  the  person  who 
owns  such  patent  to  license  It  on  such  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  the  court, 
after  hearing,  may  determine.  Such  certifi- 
cation may  be  made  to  the  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  the  person  owning  the 
patent  resides,  does  business,  or  is  found. 

ADMrNISTRATTVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  112.  The  Chairman  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (6  U.8.C. 
5313). 

PO'WERS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Chairman  may,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  employ 
and  fix  the  ctMnpiensatlon  of  such  officers  and 
employeee  as  may  be  necessary  to  c*i,rry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Management  Project 
under  this  title,  ond  may,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may — 

( 1 )  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  of- 
fice space  as  Is  necessary; 

(2)  use  the  United  States  mails  In  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  agencies  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(4)  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  for 
studies  and  surveys  with  non-Federal  public 
and  private  organizations  and  transfer  funds 
to  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  aspects  of 
the  Management  Project's  duties:   and 

(5)  Incur  such  necessary  expenses  and 
exercise  such  other  powers  as  are  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  to  perform  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  have  the  sole  au- 
thority with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  the  supervision  of  personnel: 

(2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities among  personnel;  and 

(3)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

COOPERATION    or    ITDESAI.   AGENCIES 

Sec.  114.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agen- 
cy is  authorized — 

(1)  to  furnish  the  Management  Project 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  his  functions,  and 

(2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the 
Chairman,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such 
personnel  as  he  may  require  for  carrying  out 
his  functions. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACCESS    TO    INFORMATION 

Sec.  115.  The  Chairman  shall  keep  the 
Congress  ftilly  and  currently  Informed  of  all 
the  Management  Project's  activities  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report. 

CLEARING    house;     PRIORITIES    AND    ALLOCATIONS 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Chairman  is  authorized 
to  receive  and  consider  requests,  from  per- 
sons, corporations,  and  other  legsJ  entities 
engaged  In  the  exploration,  development,  or 
production  of  energy  or  engaged  in  other 
energy  producing  or  related  activities,  in- 
cluding energy  research,  in  connection  with 
the  necessity  to  obtain  materials,  articles, 
equipment,  supplies,  or  devices  which  are  or 
may  be  in  critical  or  short  supply  and  which 
are  essential  to  the  expeditious  progress  of 
such  exploration,  development,  production, 
or  activities.  Including  energy  research,  and 
to  advise  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
authorized  (1)  to  require  that  performance 
under  contracts  or  orders  (other  than  con- 
tracts of  employment)  which  he  deems  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  meet  the  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation  shall  take  priority  over 
performance  under  any  other  contract  or 
order  (other  than  a  contract  or  order  of  the 
Presldeiit  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 


tion 101  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (50,  App.  2071))  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  such  priority,  to  re- 
quire acceptance  and  performance  of  such 
contracts  or  orders  in  preference  to  other 
contracts  or  orders  by  any  person  he  finds 
to  be  capable  of  their  performance,  and  (2) 
to  allocate  such  materials,  articles,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  or  devices  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  In  such  manner, 
upon  such  conditions,  and  to  such  extent 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  United  States, 
(c)  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  au- 
thority, the  President  is  further  authorized. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
to  take  such  additional  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  or  allocate  such  mate- 
rials, articles,  equipment,  supplies,  or  de- 
vices which  are  or  may  be  In  critical  or  short 
supply  and  which  are  essential  to  the  ex- 
peditious progress  of  energy  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production  or  other  energy  pro- 
ducing or  related  activities,  including  energy 
research. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  117.  (a)  There  Eire  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Chairman  to  remain 
available  until  expended  I2.0O0.0OO  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  tlO  000.000  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976  'or  the  expenses  of  the 
Chairman  in  administer. ng  this  Act.  includ- 
ing such  amounts  as  may  be  expended  for 
consulting  services,  and  including  funds 
transferred  to  other  Federal  agencies  iii 
compensation  for  personal  services  in  assi.'i- 
inc  the  Chairman  with  the  administration 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Chairman  to  remain  availab;p 
until  expended  not  to  exceed  »800.000,(X>0  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1974 
and  1975,  and  such  amounts  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  annual  authorization  Acts  l;i 
fiscal  year  1976  to  carry  out  the  provision?? 
of  sections  104,  105,  106,  107,  and  108  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Competitive  Research  and  Development 
Price  Support  Ftmd  established  by  section 
109  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
the  adequacy  of  the  fund  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  price-support  program  authorized 
by  this  Act,  Including  admlni.stratlve  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  therewith. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Project.  In  conjunction  with  his  recommen- 
dations for  annual  appropriations  pursuant 
to  this  section,  shall  ref)ort  to  the  Congresj? 
on  the  activities  of  the  previous  calendar 
year,  the  expenditure  of  funds,  the  new  proj- 
ects Initiated,  the  projects  which  have  been 
terminated,  and  any  new  contractual  ar- 
rangements entered  Into,  and  the  progress 
which  Las  been  made  during  that  year  to- 
ward attaining  the  capability  of  domestic 
energy  self-sufficiency  for  the  United  States 
within  ten  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  In  each  Instance  where  delays  in 
scheduled  accomplishments  are  reported, 
the  reasons  for  the  delays  shall  be  set  forth 
along  with  recommendations  for  actions,  in- 
cluding specific  estimates  of  additional  fund- 
ing, or  requirements  for  new  legislative  au- 
thority which  would  assist  in  regaining  the 
schedtile. 

TITLE    n— NONCrONVENTIONAL    ENERGY 
RESOURCES 

DEFINrnON 

Sex;.  201.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"unconventional  energy  resources"  Includes 
geothermal  energy,  coal  gasification,  oil 
shale,  and  solar  power. 

LOAN    GD.\RANTrE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Tlie  Congress,  In  considera- 
tion of  the  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
general  welfare,  to  facilitate  commerce,  to 
encourage  productive  bariuouy  between  man 
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AHA    tLi»    eaTtroQcaent,    and    to    protect    the 

poblle  Lntarest,  Oods  ttuit  tlxe  advancement 

of   tucftnology  bf  prlvata   Laduatry   for  tbe 

pradaeUoa  of  tM«fal  fanas  of  energy  from 

nanoonwnUanal    energy    reaouroea    U    im- 

portai't  t.    ail  of  thoae  areaa  of  responsibility. 

It   LI   th«   oollcT  of   th»  Contcres.   therpfore. 

1   cnoo.rai?-^    ir  1    a.sstst.   In   the  cDtumerci^ 

j-vpLypnifr  t  of  OCX  ucable  means  to  produoa 

\e-Ui\  er.-^riry  (ram  such  resourees  with  en- 

ir'uim«':iiAilv  aocepCahie   procetsses.  Accord- 

:a«;'.y.    It    :s    the   pall<y   of    the   Congress    to 

ractlitatA  such   cotnmercial   development  by 

authortslng  the  Chairman  to  guarantee  loans 

for  (ueb  porpoaee. 

(b)  In  ardar  to  encoura^  the  commercial 
producttoa  of  energy  from  nonconTeatlonal 
enerrr  rrarr-i— «»n  th*  iTialrman  l»  authorised 
to  <  iTH-.'j^  *;  .!  -  i-nter  Into  coaunltments 
'-r>   dfiiar*  iu-.»     '!<.■.:■*    or  other   flnanclal    U»- 

'.•.  tii.i' i  Aj^i'^:  i«8  of  principal  oc  In- 
ere>i  >(i  >«.;\.s  r-  iv  h»  Bjieh  Institutions  to 
quail  1«1  r^,-'.  *»-r  '  <■  •  "le  purpcjsea  of  ac- 
quiring r'g^•Jl  M  «  ..  •■  resources  and  jjer- 
fonning  exploration,  development,  and  con- 
struction and  operation  of  facilities  for  the 
ootnoierclal  production  of  energy  from  such 
resources. 

(c)  Any  guaranty  under  this  title  shall 
apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  principal 
amount  of  any  loan  as  does  not  exceed  7S 
par  centum  oC  the  aggregate  cost  of  the 
project  with  reepect  u>  which  the  lo*a  ia 
made. 

Id)  LiOan  giaranues  under  thu  title  shall 
be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  aa  the 
Cbmlrrsmn  determmea:  /Yovitferf,  tiowever. 
That  a  guaranty  shall  be  made  under  tlila 
tttte  only  if — 

(1)  tile  loan  Inrolved  Is  at  a  rate  of  In- 
terest vtUcti  doea  not  exceed  the  prevailing 
lntarest  rates  for  oooventtonai  coDstruotlao 


(2>    the   terms  of  such  loans  require  full 
repayment  wtthln  thirty  years  after  the  date 


(3)  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Chalrmaa.  the 
amount  of  the  loan  (when  oombtned  with 
amouuu  available  to  the  qualtOed  borrower 
from  other  aouroea)  wiU  be  suOdent  to 
carry  oat   the  project;   or 

(4)  In  the  ladcmect  of  the  Chslrman. 
there  la  reeannahle  aeaurance  of  repayment 
of  Um  loan  by  the  quaJLied  b^irrower  of  the 
guaranteed  Uutebtedneas. 

<e)  The  Chairman  aixall  not  guarantee 
any  loan  tot  any  project  tiM  amount  of 
which  exceeds  »a6jOOO.OtiO.  nor  guarantee 
any  fwrnblnailon  ot  loans  for  any  single 
qualified  borrower  lu  an  amount  Bfrwirt 
tug  »60XX)0.000. 

Sac  303.  (A)  With  reepect  to  any  \ntjx 
guaranteed  purauant  to  this  title,  the  Chair- 
man la  authortaed  Co  enlar  luto  a  contract 
U>  pay,  and  to  p*y.  the  lender  for  and  on 
hehal  f  of  the  borr^^wer  the  iutereat  charges 
wtalek  beeotne  due  and  payable  on  the  un- 
paid helaiMie  of  any  such  loan  If  the  Cbalr- 
man  finds — 

(1)  UiAt  the  borrower  Is  unAble  to  meet 
interest  chergas.  and  that  it  la  Ln  the  p  Jblic 
intereat  to  permit  Uhe  borrower  to  continue 
to  pursue  the  pu/poeea  of  his  pro>ect,  and 
that  the  probable  net  oast  to  the  Uovern- 
ment  In  paying  such  Interest  will  be  leaa 
thaa  thAt  whion  would  reeult  Ln  the  event 
of  a  default,  aiad 

(2)  the  amount  of  such  Interest  chargM 
which  the  Chalrmaa  U  autlMsriMd  to  pay 
than  be  no  greater  than  an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  prime  Interest  rate  tor  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  as  determmcd  by  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  plus  one-half  of 
1  per  oeotum. 

I  b|  In  the  event  of  any  default  by  a  quall- 
ned  borrower  on  a  guaranteed  loan,  the 
Chairman  la  authoruied  to  maJbS  payment 
m  accordance  with  the  guaranty,  *nd  Um 
AttoTTMy  Oenera!  shall  take  such  action  as 
ma/  b*  *:>r'^  -v»"  ■>  '  'jo  nsoover  the  sm^^'unts 
Of  such  [>«"■  rn'..  froni  i'lch  Bsaetd  of  tbe 
<efa tilting    IvcT'.w^r    t.<     c-    ir-.'gU^d    wtth 

ihe  pri-'j..-  . 


Sw  204  No  loan  g-.iarantle«  shall  be  made. 
or  Interest  asslstano)  contract  entered  Into, 
pursuant  to  this  title,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  ten -calendar -year  period  folknvtng  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

Sec.  206  TTiere  Is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  an  Unconventional 
Energy  Resources  Development  Fund  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  "fund"),  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Chairman  for  carry- 
ing out  the  loan  guaranty  and  interest  as- 
sistance program  authorised  by  this  title, 
including  the  payment  of  administrative 
expenses  Incurred  in  connection  therewith. 
Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  current 
operations  shall  be  Invested  In  bonds  or 
other  obligation  of.  or  guaranteed  by.  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  20S.  There  shall  be  paid  Into  Uie 
fund  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  307  of  this  title  and  such  amounts 
as  may  be  returned  to  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  section  203(b)  of  thU  title,  and 
the  amounts  In  the  fund  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  exi>ended :  Provided,  That  after 
the  expiration  of  the  ten-year  term  estab- 
by  section  304  of  this  ilUe.  such 
Its  in  the  fund  which  are  not  required 
to  secure  ouutanding  guaranty  obligations 
abaU  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  307.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated 1 1 )  to  ttie  fuiMl  not  to  exceed 
•du.OOO.OOO  annually,  and  (2)  such  amounts 
aa  may  be  required  for  the  administrative 
costs  of  carrying  out  tive  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 301    through  306  of  this   title. 

Sec.  306  BimlnfM  type  financial  reports, 
covering  tbe  opetsttons  of  the  fiuxl  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Chairman 
annually  upon  the  completioD  of  an  appro- 
priate accoiinilng  period. 
cooaDiNAnoff   or  fdhial   actttttth  rN  vs- 

coirvewTTOifAi.  swsacr  axsoimcas  cxplosa- 

'iiuN,  arsEABCR.  sMO  DrvrLoPKKirr 

.Sec.  209.  The  Congress,  In  consideration  of 
tiie  Federal  responstblMty  for  the  general, wel- 
lare,  to  taciittaite  comnteroe.  to  encourage 
productivw  harmony  between  man  on^  his 
( Tivlronment,  aad  to  protect  tbe  public  In- 
terest, finds  that  tbr  advancement  of  tech- 
uolo|;y  With  the  oooperatk>u  of  private  indus- 
try for  the  productkon  of  utieful  forms  of 
energy  frum  unconventional  energy  resources 
is  Important  to  all  of  thooe  areaa  of  respon- 
fcibUiiy.  It  la  the  policy  of  the  Congress, 
tiiereXore.  to  encourage  and  asalst  private  In- 
du;^try  tlirough  FWleral  asslKtance  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  cf  practica- 
ble means  to  prxxliice  useful  energy  from 
such  resources  with  environmentally  accept- 
able processss.  Such  means  si^all  according- 
ly Include  resource  inventory,  research,  and 
Oaanctal  and  technical  aaelstance  In  the  con- 
s'r^iitlon  of  pilot  plants  and  demonstratton 
de^etupinents  with  tlie  objective  of  reaching 
c^utiutirciaiuation  in  Uie  hioet  timely  and 
prikcllcabie  manit^r. 

Skt.  210.  Tlie  Chairman,  acting  through  the 
Ci.-'4ot(ical  Survey,  la  authorlaed  and  dl- 
rcL  t«Ml  to — 

111)  develop  and  carry  out  a  general  plan 
lur  the  orderly  Inventorying  of  all  forms  of 
uncouventlotial  energy  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral lands  and.  where  consistent  with  prop- 
erty rights  and  determined  by  the  Chairman 
to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  of  non-Federal 

|lj)  conduct  regional  surveys,  based  upon 
such  a  general  plan,  using  innovative  geo- 
l<^g\c.  geophysical,  geochemical.  and  drllluig 
t<?ctuu<|uea.  which  will  lead  to  a  national 
Inventory  of  unconvaulkuial  eitergy  rasourcss 
In  Uie  United  Sutes. 

(c)  publUh  and  make  available  maps,  re- 
ports, and  otiMsr  docuineuts  developed  from 
such  kurveya  to  siux>ura^e  and  facilitate  Uie 
comrruTclal  development  of  unconveutloual 
energy  resources  for  beneficial  use  and  con- 
sistent with  the  national  Lnteretit: 

(d)  make  such  recommendations  for  legis- 
Uiiuti  aa  may  from  time  to  time  appear  to 


be  necessary  to  make  Federal  leasing  policy 
for  unconventional  energy  resoiu-oea  consist- 
ent with  kncywn  inventories  of  rartous  re- 
sources tj-pes.  with  the  current  state  of  tech- 
nologies for  such  energy  development,  and 
with  current  evaluations  of  the  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  such  developments;  and 

(e)  participate  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Coiiunlsslon.  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  In  research  to  develop,  im- 
prove, and  test  technologies  for  the  discovery 
and  evahiatlon  of  all  forms  of  such  resources, 
and  conduct  research  Into  the  principles  con- 
trolling the  location,  occurrence,  size,  tem- 
perature, energy  content,  produclbnity,  and 
economic  lifetimes  of  geothermal  reservoirs 
and  other  such  resources. 

Src.  ail.  The  Chairman  shall  coordinate  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  the  in- 
ventory authorized  by  section  210(a)  and  the 
applied  research  authorized  by  subsection 
210(e)  with  applicable  research  and  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  Insure  that  Information  is  devel- 
oped In  a  timely  manner  for  the  optimum 
progress  of  unconventional  energy  resources 
development. 

Sec.  212.  In  preparing  or  Implementing 
the  resources  inventory  plan,  the  Chairman 
is  authorized  to — 

(a)  employ  contractors  and  consultants; 

(b)  acquire  by  fund  transfers  the  aervlcea 
of  employees  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies:  and 

(c)  cooperate  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
Slflle.  regional,  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies and  educational  and  research  Institu- 
tions. 

Sec.  213.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstralloo. 
hereinafter  referred  to  aa  NASA,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  tbe 
Chairman  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  a  proposal  for  tbe 
employment  of  space  technologies  and  the 
services  and  facilities  of  NASA  tot  inventory- 
ing and  mapping  of  such  reaouroea. 

Sec.  314.  The  Clialrman  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congresa.  not  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  general 
plan  Including  a  schedule  and  objectives,  for 
Inventory  of.  and  applied  research  on.  sucli 
resources  required  by  section  311.  and  each 
year  thereafter  a  report  on  the  status  of  ac- 
tivities authorized  to  be  performed  by  the 
Chairman  under  the  provlalons  of  this  title. 

Sac.  316.  (a)  Ihe  Ciialrman.  in  cooperation 
with  the  Atomic  Snergy  Commission  and 
with  private  Industry  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  conduct,  entourage,  and  promote  basic 
and  applied  acleutlAc  research  to  develop 
eSectiva.  economical,  and  environmentally 
acceptable  prooeiiaea  and  equipment  for  the 
purpoee  of  utllUlng  all  forms  of  such  re- 
sources for  the  prod'jc^n  of  useful  energy 
forms: 

(3)  pursue  the  findings  of  research  an- 
thorlsed  by  this  title  having  potential 
applications  In  matters  of  other  energy 
raeources  to  the  extent  that  such  flndinKs 
can  be  published  in  a  form  for  utilisation  by 
others; 

(3 1  conduct  engineering  and  technical 
work  Including  the  design,  construction,  and 
testing  of  pilot  plants  to  develop  and  Im- 
prove unconventional  energy  resources 
processes  and  plant  design  concepts  to  the 
point  of  demonstration  on  a  oommerclal 
scale: 

(4)  conduct  laboratory  and  field  experi- 
ments and  testa  of  technologle.s  necessary 
for  the  successful  development  of  all  forma 
of   such    rasources; 

(5)  study  methods  for  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  ondeslrable  environmental 
Impacts  of  such  resources  development; 

(6)  study  nuthods  for  the  recovery  and 
marketing  of  byproducts  reaullixig  from  the 
production  of  energy  from  such  resources; 
and 
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(7)  undertake  engineering  and  economic 
studies  to  determine  the  potential  for  energy 
from  such  resources  to  contribute  to  energy 
requirements  on  national  and  regional  levels. 

<b)  The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  co- 
ordinate the  research  and  development 
activities  authorized  by  this  section  with  tbe 
.'Yctlvltles  of  other  Federal  departments  In- 
cluding research  to  Insure  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  expertise  and  Information  and  to 
prevent    duplication    of   efforts. 

Src.  216.  (a)  The  Chairman  Is  authorized 
to  investigate,  negotiate,  and  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  non-Federal 
utilities,  Industries,  and  governmental  en- 
titles for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  demonstration  developments 
for  the  production  of  electric  or  heat  energy, 
water  supplies,  minerals  or  other  forms  of 
energy  from  such  resources. 

(b)  No  agreement  shall  be  entered  Into 
under  the  authority  granted  by  this  section 
unless  the  Chairman  determines  that — 

(1)  the  nature  of  the  resource,  the  geo- 
graphical location,  tbe  scale  and  engineering 
design  of  the  facilities,  the  techniques  of 
production,  or  other  significant  factors  of  the 
proposal  offer  opportunities  to  make  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  such  resources,  the  techniques  of 
their  development,  or  public  confidence  In  the 
technology; 

(2)  the  potential  non-Federal  cooperating 
entitles  are  willing  and  capable  to  make  con- 
tributions toward  the  capital  cost  of  the 
development,  to  operate  the  facilities,  and 
to  provide  a  market  for  the  energy  produced: 

(3)  no  benefits  «have  been  obtained 
through  the  loan  guaranty  provisions  of 
this  title  and  applied  to  development  of  any 
facility  for  which  funding  assistance  pur- 
suant to  this  section  is  proposed; 

(4)  the  development  or  the  practical  bene- 
fits of  the  development  as  set  forth  in  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection  are  unlikely  to  be  ac- 
complished without  Federal  assistance  or 
through  the  assistance  provided  by  this  title; 
and 

(6)  tbe  Federal  Investment  In  each  such 
development  project  will  not  exceed  $10,- 
000,000. 

(c)  The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  In- 
vestigate piotentlal  agreements  for  the  coop- 
erative development  of  major  facilities  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  production 
of  energy  from  such  unconventional  energy 
resources  and  to  submit  engineering  and  fi- 
nancial propo-sala  to  the  Congress  for  con- 
sideration of  authorization  to  proceed  with 
Implementation  of  said  proposals.  The  Chair- 
man may  consider — 

(1)  cooperative  agreements  with  non-Fed- 
eral governmental  entitles  and  utilities  for 
construction  of  facilities  to  produce  energy 
for  commercial  disposal: 

(2)  cooperative  agreements  with  other 
Federal  agencies  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  facilities  to  produce  energy  for 
direct  Federal  consumption. 

(d)  Before  favorably  considering  proposals 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Chairman  must  find  that: 

(1)  the  nature  of  the  resource,  the  geo- 
graphical location,  the  scale  and  engineering 
design  of  the  facilities,  the  techniques  of 
production,  or  other  significant  factor  of  the 
proposal  offer  opportunities  to  make  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  such  resources,  the  techniques  of 
their  developntent,  or  public  confidence  lu 
the  technology; 

(2)  the  development  or  the  practical  bene- 
fits as  set  forth  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section are  unlikely  to  be  accomplished  with- 
out such  cooperative  development;  and 

(3)  where  non-Federal  participants  are 
Involved,  the  proposal  is  not  eligible  for  ade- 
quate Federal  aaalstauce  under  the  loan 
guarantee  provisions  of  this  title. 

Skc.  217.  There  are  authorteed  to  be  appro- 


priated to  remain  available  until  expended 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections  210 
through  216: 

(a)  MS ,000 .000  for  fiscal  years  1974,  1975, 
and  1976  to  the  Chairman;  and 

(b)  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  in 
fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and  1976  to  NAS.A. 

Sec.  218.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term — 

( 1 )  "qualified  borrower"  means  any  public 
or  private  agency.  Institution,  association, 
partnership,  corporation,  political  subdlvl- 
Fion,  or  other  legal  entity  which  the  Chair- 
man has  determined  has  presented  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  a  property  Interest  In  an 
unconventional  energy  resource  identified,  in 
a  manner  acceptable  to  the  Chairman,  as 
being  of  sufficient  interest  for  research  ob- 
jectives of  the  development  and  production 
of  energy,  and  which  has  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  establish  and  operate,  utiliz- 
ing such  resource,  a  commercial  facility; 

(2)  "pilot  plant"  means  an  experimental 
unit  of  small  size  used  for  early  evaluation 
and  development  of  new  or  Improved  proc- 
esses and  to  obtain  technical  and  engineer- 
ing data;  and 

(3)  "demonstration  development"  means  a 
complete  facility  which  produces  electricity, 
heat,  or  other  forms  of  energy  for  commercial 
disposal  from  unconventional  energy  re- 
sources and  which  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  full-sized 
technology,  plant  operation,  and  process 
economics. 

TITLE  ni— JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY 

SEC.  301.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  deleting  "Atomic". 

(b)  Section  203  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  202.  AuTHORrrT  and  Dtrry. — The 
Joint  Committee  shall  make  continuing  stud- 
ies of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search Management  Project  and  of  problems 
relating  to  the  development,  use,  conserva- 
tion, research,  and  control  of  energy.  During 
the  first  ninety  days  of  each  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  Joint  Committee  may  conduct 
hearings  in  either  open  or  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  information 
concerning  the  development,  growth,  and 
state  of  energy  industries  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search Management  Project  shall  keep  the 
Joint  Committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  all  of  the  Office  s  and 
Administrations  activities.  The  Department 
of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Joint  Committee 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  resi)eci  to 
all  matters  within  the  Depariment  of  De- 
fense relating  to  the  development,  utiliza- 
tion, or  application  of  atomic  energy.  Any 
goveriunent  agency  shall  furnish  any  infor- 
mation requested  by  the  Joint  Committee 
with  respect  to  the  activities  or  responsibili- 
ties of  that  agency  in  the  field  of  energy. 
AH  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters  in 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
relating  primarily  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission or  to  the  Office  of  Energy  Resesirch 
Management  Project  or  to  the  development, 
use,  conservation,  or  control  of  energy  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee.  The 
Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  who  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  report  to  the  Senate,  and  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  who  are  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  report  to  the  House,  by  bill  or 
otherwise,  their  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
their  respective  Houses  which  are  referred  to 
ihe  Joint  Committee  or  otherwise  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee.". 

8kc.  303.  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
section  301  of  this  Act,  any  reference  in  any 
law,  rule,  regulation,  or  other  paper  or  docu- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  "Joint  Com- 


mittee on  Atomic  Energy"  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  "Joint  Committee  on  Energy". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  No.  763  as  follows: 

Immediately  after  the  material  designated 
as  section  115  of  my  amendment,  Insert  a 
new  section  115A  as  follows: 

"KNVmON  MENTAL     EVALUATION 

"Sec.  115A.  (a)  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (13  Stat.  852)  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  carry  out  a  continuing  analysis  of  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development  of 
energy    technologies   to   evaluate — 

"(1)  the  adequacy  of  attention  to  energy 
conservation  methods. 

"  (2)  the  adequacy  of  attention  to  the  prob- 
able environmental  effects  of  the  application 
of  technology,  and 

"(3)  the  adequacy  of  attention  to  environ- 
mental protection  In  connection  with  energy 
processes. 

"(b)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  may  employ  consultants  or  contrac- 
tors and  may  by  fund  transfer  employ  the 
services  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the 
conduct  of  studies  and  Investigations, 

"(c)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity shall  hold  annual  public  hearings  on  the 
conduct  of  energy  research  and  development 
and  the  probable  environmental  conse- 
quences of  trends  In  the  application  of  en- 
ergy technology,  and  the  transcrlp-  of  the 
hearings  siiall  be  published  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

"(d)  The  Council  on  Environmeiilal  Qual- 
ity shall  make  such  reports  to  the  President, 
the  Chairman,  and  the  Congress  as  It  deems 
appropriate  concerning  the  conduct  of  en- 
ergy research  and  development,  and  thf 
President  as  a  part  of  the  annual  Environ- 
mental Policy  Report  required  by  section  201 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(83  Stat.  864)  shall  set  forth  the  findings 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
concerning  the  conduct  of  energy  research 
and  development  and  the  probable  environ- 
mental consequences  of  trends  in  the  appli- 
cation of  energy  technology." 

I  further  modify  my  amendment  to  S. 
1283  numbered  763  as  follows: 

Immediately  Isefore  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  material  in  my  amendment  designated 
as  section  114.  add  the  following  words:  "pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  each  such  detail  to  be  with- 
out loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status". 

I  would  further  like  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  S.  1283  numbered  763 
as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  my  amendment,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  303  Section  201  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  is  amended  (I)  by 
deleting  "nine"  wherever  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eleven";  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Of  the  eleven  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  one  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  one  shall  be  the  ranking' 
minority  Member  of  such  Committee,  Of  the 
eleven  Menit)ers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  one  shall  be  the  ranking  minority 
Member  of  such  Conunltte*  ' 

I  also  modify  my  amendment  to  S. 
1283  numbered  763  as  follows: 

In  lieu  ui  liie  matter  In  my  amendment 
designated  as  section  I09^b).  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)(1)  "Iliere  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Competitive 
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Raaearcb  and  Development  Price  Support 
Pund.  MoneTS  In  such  Pund  shall  be  available 
to  tbm  Cbalrman  for  cairytn^  oat  the  price 
support  program  autiiorlzed  by  tills  Act.  In- 
cluding tbe  payment  oX  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  therewith, 
and  such  moneys  are  hereby  appropriated  out 
of  such  Pund  for  those  purposes. 

"(2)  Por  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  and  for  eaeta  of  the  next  foUovlng  four 
fiscal  years,  there  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Competitive  Besearch  and  Development  Price 
Support  Puod.  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2|c)(3i  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Con.s«rvatk>n  Puod  Act  of  1965.  all  revenues 
due  and  payable  to  the  United  States,  for 
each  such  fiscal  year,  for  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  as  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  up  to  (30.000.000  for  each  such  fiscal  year. 
For  each  fLacal  fear  thereafter,  there  sbaU  b» 
credited  to  the  Pund,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2(c)(3)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  196&.  from 
such  revenues  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
balance  In  the  Pund  of  9100.000.000." 

I  further  mcxiify  my  amendment 
numbered  763  sis  follows: 

The  matter  designated  la  my  anwndntent 
as  subeectloa  (c)  of  section  117  La  deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  modified  accordingly'. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  Mr.  Carl  Ket- 
tler.  of  my  staff,  and  Mr.  Robert  Louthian 
be  permittt-d  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
dtinn^  the  consideration  of  S    1283. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICIJl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  and  Chairman 
Jaolsow  fiT  havinR  developed  and 
brought  to  the  Senate  S.  1283  I  believe 
this  bill  IS  intended  to  help  solve  not 
only  the  current  critical  energy  short- 
age that  the  coimtry  faces,  but.  rather, 
intended  t?  help  us  work  ourselves  out 
of  the  energy  crisis  that  we  have  allowed 
to  develop  In  our  Nation  over  the  long 
haul. 

It  IS  Important  that  we  take  action  to 
allocate  the  short  supply  of  cner^  that 
we  have,  but.  in  my  opinion,  even  more 
important 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B^-RD  Mr.  President, 
may  wc  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sea- 
ate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  najrs  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
opinion,  even  more  important  is  what  we 
try  to  do  to  solve  the  energy  crista  over 
the  long  hauL  Thl5  Is  the  intent.  I  be- 
lieve, of  S.  1283. 

My  intent  In  offering  the  substitute 
which  we  have  developed  Is  to  strengthen 
S.  1283  and  do  this  job  even  more  effec- 
tively 

In  Introducing  the  substitute.  I  make 
no  criticism  of  what  the  committee  has 
done  and  support  the  concept  of  S.  1283. 
I  am  only  trj-ing  to  make  it  more  effec- 
tive. 

The  amendment  I  am  offeimg  in  the 
nature  of  a  subeutuie  takes  a  far  more 
direct  approach  than  does  8.  1283  as  tt 
was  reported  from  the  committee. 

S.  1283  pa.v?  tribute  to  the  Manhattan 


Project,  which  was  re^on&ible  for  de- 
veloping atomic  energy  which  now  means 
so  much  to  this  Nation's  defense  and  to 
our  power  supplies.  But  when  we  study 
the  Manhattan  Project  and  study 
S.  1283.  we  find  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  way  the  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict was  set  up  from  the  way  S.  1283 
would  operate. 

The  Manhattan  Project  was  notable 
fcr  the  fact  that  it  was  a  simple  orga- 
nization, that  there  was  a  direct  Line 
of  authority  from  the  President  right 
down  to  the  operating  level.  The  District 
opemted  with  an  extremely  small  staff, 
generally.  I  believe,  fewer  than  10  peo- 
ple. It  relied  almost  totally  on  the  pri- 
vate sector.  There  was  no  involvement 
of  Government  except  in  the  way  of  al- 
locating the  vaiious  priorities,  the 
material  required,  the  personnel,  trans- 
portation fsicilities,  and  other  necessary 
elements. 

Also  there  was  in  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect various  ways  of  avoiding  or  severing 
governmental  red  tape  that  got  In  the 
way  of  that  essential  defense  effort. 

As  I  read  S.  1283.  I  find  it  is  missing 
in  all  these  vital  elements.  It  haa  de- 
ficiencies. It  appears  to  be  a  cumtwrsome 
approach  to  a  problem  that  Is  going  to 
have  to  have  the  very  best  this  country 
can  provide.  It  is  gomg  to  take  the  abil- 
ity of  a  decisionmaker  who  does  not  have 
to  rely  upon  action  of  Congress  or  the 
various  agencies  in  Government,  nor 
contend  with  smy  committee  or  any  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  will  have  other 
concerns  in  solving  the  energy  problem. 

Under  S.  1283  as  it  has  been  reported, 
such  action  will  depend  on  the  whims  of 
future  Congresses.  While  we  realize  that 
the  mood  of  the  country,  while  the  Arab 
oil  has  been  shut  off.  Ls  to  move  ahead,  it 
IS  conceivable  to  me  that  a  few  months 
or  years  from  now.  If  Arab  oil  again  be- 
gins to  flow  and  we  have  an  abundance 
and  the  price  goe«  do«'n.  the  interest  of 
Congress  could  be  reduced  to  tlie  point 
where  it  would  be  Impossible  to  get  the 
kinds  of  actions  and  appropriations  from 
Congress  that  would  be  an  effective  solu- 
tion of  the  energy  crisis  of  this  coimtry. 

It  is  going  to  be  impractical  for  the 
private  sector  to  make  tlie  very  large 
investments  required  in  developing  coal 
gasiflcatioa  or  UquefacUon  unless  those 
investors  can  be  certain  that  the  price  of 
their  product,  once  they  get  it  for  the 
market,  will  be  adequate  to  provide  a 
reasonable  return  on  their  investment. 

As  S.  1283  stands.  In  order  for  the 
price  support  function  of  the  bill  to  op- 
erate, it  will  be  neces&ary  for  the  agency 
to  come  back  to  Congress  year  after  year 
and  get  the  appropriations. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  amendment,  as 
tnodifled.  the  fimds  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  price  support  program  would  be 
automatically  available  from  the  reve- 
nues received  from  tlie  sLle  of  leases  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  or  from  the 
royalties  that  are  paid  from  the  leases 
that  have  already  been  developed. 

Senate  bill  1283.  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  sets  forth  a  program  or 
rather  tlie  machinery  to  dexeiop  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  the  pre^ient  and 
future  energy  nee*  of  the  United  States. 


While  the  bill,  as  reported,  in  section 
101«e>.  recognizes  the  need  to  approach 
the  energy  crisis  on  a  so-called  'Man- 
hattan Project"  approach.  I  believe  that 
the  approach  provided  by  my  amendment 
more  closely  parallels  the  Manhattan 
Project  concept  in  that  it  Imposes  In  a 
single  individual  the  duty  to  immediately 
commenci  the  establistunent  and  carry- 
ing out  of  a  program  to  meet  and  resolve 
the  present  and  future  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States,  and  imposes  the  im- 
mediate authority  In  that  Individual  to 
carry  out  such  duty. 

One  of  the  problems  of  S.  1283  Is  that 
there  are  built-in  delays  which  would 
certainly  frustrate  the  efforts  of  any 
manager  or  director,  for  maiii.  many 
months,  and  make  the  impact  of  this  leg- 
islation felt  only  after  several  years  have 
gone  by. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  Is  to  put 
the  program  into  action  almost  immedi- 
ately so  that  we  would  have  results  in 
time  to  help  in  the  resolution  of  the  im- 
mediate energy  crisis  as  well  as  to  help 
solve  it  on  a  permanent,  lasting  basis. 

The  individual  heading  up  .such  a  pro- 
gram would  have  sufflcient  legislative  au- 
thority, under  the  terms  of  my  substitute, 
to  act  without  waiting  on  his  recommen- 
dations to  be  considered  and.  in  some  in- 
stances, approved  by  the  Congress.  Thus, 
wliile  he  would  be  carrying  out  the  basic 
directions  contained  in  Uie  committee- 
reported  bill,  one  of  the  basic  differences 
between  my  amendment  and  that  of  the 
committee  Is  that,  under  my  amendment, 
the  authority  to  carrj'  out  ."^ucli  directions 
i.s  imposed  in  a  single  lndi\1dual  and  the 
authority  given  him  is  such  that  he  can 
act  "now"  in  carrying  out  that  direction. 

My  amendment  emphsisizes  the  au- 
thority of  the  chairman  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  private  sector  pursu- 
ant to  which  the  private  sector,  with  Fed- 
eral assistance,  is  authorized  to  design, 
construct,  and  operate  full  scale,  com- 
mercial-size facilities  to  produce  energi', 
not  only  from  geothermal  resources,  but 
from  otlier  so-called  unconventional 
sources  of  energy,  such  as  oil  shale,  coal 
gasiOcation,  solar  power,  tidal  power,  and 
so  forth,  as  provided  in  section  108  and 
title  2. 

I  might  say  that  already  In  this  coun- 
trj-  there  are  processes  for  liquefying  and 
gasifying  gas  that  have  been  tried  and 
proven  on  a  pilot  basis.  I  have  had  tlie 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  project  car- 
ried on  under  the  auspices  of  the  OflBce 
of  Coal  Research  at  Princeton  University. 
This  project  is  mider  contract  with  the 
Food  Machinery  Corp  They  .lave  t)een 
able  to  produce  consider, ible  n^iantlties 
of  both  natural  gas  and  crude  oil  from 
coal. 

Recently  oil  from  this  project  was  used 
in  a  Navy  destroyer,  the  UBS.  Johnson, 
which  operated  for  30  hours  m  Uie  At- 
lantic, testmg  the  use  of  a  coal-derived 
synthetic  crude  oil  as  the  fuel  to  power 
the  ship's  engines.  This  was  the  first 
ship  in  history  to  use  coal-derived  oil  as 
fuel. 

Men  on  board  reported  tlie  oil  per- 
formed totally  sati^actorily  as  a  fuel 
and  in  a  manner  Indistinguishable  from 
the  standard  fuel  oil  u.<ted  by  the  Navy. 
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The  pilot  plant  was  built  by  Food  Ma- 
chinery Corp.,  in  mid- 1970  at  a  cost  of 
$5  million,  which  was  funded  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research.  Under  that  process, 
36  tons  of  coal  can  be  processed  daily 
to  produce  approximately  36  barrels  of 
synthetic  crude  oil,  324,000  cubic  feet 
of  400  to  500  Btu  gas,  and  18  tons  of 
char  which  Is  an  ideal  fuel  for  power 
generation 

This  figures  out  to  be  1  barrel  of  oil, 
9,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  one-half  ton 
of  char  from  each  ton  of  coal. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  report  on  the 
FMC  project.  It  is  about  four  pages  long. 

I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  my  calling  attention  to  what 
has  been  done  at  Princeton  is  to  show 
that  we  are  far  past  the  time  when  we 
need  additional  research  on  coal  gasifi- 
cation, although  perhaps  some  would  be 
In  order  However  the  time  has  come 
to  put  a  project  like  this — and  this  Is 
only  one  of  them— on  a  commercial  basis 
and  get  it  into  production  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  make  an  impact  on  the  Na- 
tion s  energy  situation. 

There  is  no  point  in  waiting  for  the 
energy  processes  that  have  been  devel- 
oped at  Princeton  and  other  projects. 
The  only  thing  lacking  is  the  economic 
incentive  which  would  cause  these  in- 
vestors to  get  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
very  sizable  expenditures  these  plants 
require. 

S.  1283  as  introduced  provides  the  hope 
for  this  kind  of  price  guarantee.  How- 
ever, it  will  depend  upon  the  decisions  of 
many  people  and  also  on  whether  or  not 
Congress  will  authorize  funds  to  pay 
these  price  supports  when  they  are  due 
to  the  companies  and  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  private  sector  had  some  rather 
disastrous  experiences  In  dealing  with 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  Congress  may  finally  do  with 
respect  to  the  helium  project  that  has 
been  carried  on  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  euton  gas 
contains  the  richest  helium  concentra- 
tion of  any  ga.s  known  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  So,  the  Government  encouraged 
several  private  companies  to  build  he- 
lium recovery  plants  in  the  basin  so  that 
the  helium  could  be  stripped  from  the 
gas- 

After  the  contracts  had  been  entered 
into,  someone  at  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  decided  that  we  had 
enough  helium  stored  away.  That  deci- 
sion ended  the  project  and  left  the  plants 
that  had  been  built  with  the  assurances 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  the 
product  was  going  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Government  with  no  further  pur- 
po.se  to  exist. 

The  case  Involving  this  project  Is  now 
In  the  courts.  This  Is  another  situation 
where  the  plants  will  be  taken  out  of  ac- 
tion or  junked  long  before  they  had  done 
the  job  for  which  they  are  designed. 


On  the  basis  of  that  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  experience  the  private  sector  has 
had  In  other  similar  cases,  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  private  sector  is  going  to  rush 
in  to  build  the  kind  of  energy  plants  that 
are  anticipated  by  S.  1283. 

My  amendment  as  modified  would 
provide  the  fund  for  the  price  guaran- 
tees that  are  anticipated  under  S.  1283 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  without  waiting  for  appro- 
priation by  the  Congress  which  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  secure  the  kind  of  in- 
vestments that  we  must  have  If  this 
country  is  going  to  work  its  way  out  of 
the  present  energy  crisis. 

In  general,  the  difference  between  mv 
amendment  and  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  committee  is  that  my  amendment 
places  greater  reliance  upon  the  private 
sector.  It  takes  the  Government  corpo- 
rations completely  out  of  it  and  gives 
assurance  that  any  materials  needed  by 
the  private  sector  to  help  our  country 
work  out  of  the  energy  crisis  wUl  be- 
come available  on  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  also  guarantees  that  the  companies 
that  enter  Into  a  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  good  faith  will  not  have 
those  contracts  abrogated  by  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  appropriate  the  funds 
required. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  is  concerned  over  whether  or 
not  sufficient  funds  are  available  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  land. 

I  have  available  a  tabulation  which 
shows  the  money  received  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  the  sale  of  leiises  in 
1972  and  prior  years.  These  are  the  latest 
figures  I  was  able  to  obtain.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  these  sales  will  be  greater  in 
tlie  future  than  they  have  been  in  the 
paist.  However,  from  the  figures  for  1972, 
we  find  two  sales  that  were  conducted 
The  first  was  on  the  sale  of  Louisiana 
lands  on  the  12th  day  of  September.  The 
sale  of  the  leases  brought  a  total  $585,- 
827,925. 

On  the  19th  day  of  December  1972, 
another  lease  sale  was  held.  And  that 
lease  brought  Into  the  Federal  Treasury 
$1,665,519,631. 

Now,  In  addition  to  the  periodic  sale 
of  leases,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
money  collected  from  the  royalties  on 
the  leases  that  have  already  been  de- 
veloped. That  amounts  to  about  $340 
million.  Whether  this  is  from  oil  or  gas 
or  both,  again  that  fund  Ls  going  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  size  as  more  and  more 
offshore  oil  leases  are  developed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Senators 
can  see  that  taking  $20  million  out  of 
these  revenues,  as  my  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do,  would  not  seriously  deplete 
those  revenues.  It  would  assure  that  with 
the  requirement  for  price  guarantees  de- 
veloped, we  would  have  available  in  the 
Treasury  a  sufflcient  amount  of  money 
to  take  care  of  those  expenditures  with- 
out having  to  wait  for  the  Congress  to 
act. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said 
about  the  differences  In  the  bill. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  anyone  would  have.  However, 


I  would  like  to  make  the  point  again  that 
I  feel — and  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
feels — that  we  do  have  an  extremely 
critical  situation  facing  the  country  not 
only  for  tlie  winter  and  for  the  next  few 
months,  but  also  for  the  period  of  time 
between  now  and  1980  and  perhaps 
beyond. 

The  President  has  already  stated  it  as 
the  policy  of  this  administration  to  take 
the  actions  necessar>'  to  give  this  coun- 
try self-sufficiency  In  energj'  by  1980.  The 
purpases  of  S.  1283,  as  introduced,  was 
to  make  our  country  self-sufficient  in 
energy  within  a  decade. 

If  we  are  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives, we  must  have  available  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  the  means  to  get  materials, 
to  get  capital,  to  have  access  to  Federal 
lands  where  much  of  our  fossil  fuels  are 
located,  and  to  get  on  with  the  job  with- 
out depending  on  the  Congress  or  for 
the  generally  delayed  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Exhibit  1 
N.^VY    Fuels   Destboteii    With    FMC's   Syn- 
thetic Crude  Oil  Derived  From  Coal 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  20,  1973. — 
The  Navy's  destroyer  USS  Johixson  returned 
home  late  Friday  afternoon  to  Its  base  In 
PhUadelphla  aft^r  a  30-hour  cruise  In  the 
Atlantic  testing  the  use  of  a  coal-derived 
synthetic  crude  oU  as  the  fuel  to  power  the 
ship's  engines.  This  was  the  first  ship  In 
history  to  use  coal -derived  oil  as  fuel. 

Men  on  board  reported  the  oU  performed 
totally  satisfactorily  as  a  fuel  and  In  a  man- 
ner tndistlcgulBhable  from  the  standard  fuel 
oil  used  by  the  Navy. 

The  synthetic  crude  oU  was  manufactured 
bv  FMC  Corporation  at  the  government's 
COED  pilot  plant  located  at  FMC's  Chemical 
Besearch  and  Development  faculty  in  Prince- 
ton. N.J. 

COED  (Char-Oil-Energy-Development)  Is 
a  process  developed  by  FMC,  under  contract 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior's  OfBce 
of  Coal  Research  lOCRi,  to  convert  coal 
to  a  synthetic  crude  oil.  medium  BTU  gas, 
and  a  char.  OCR  directed  FMC  to  operate 
the  COEID  pilot  plant  to  produce  the  oil  for 
the  Navy  test  as  part  of  the  overaU  OCR  ex- 
perimental program. 

The  process  Is  e.ssentlaUy  a  pyrolysls  or  a 
"cracking  process"  in  which  the  coal  Is 
crushed  then  decomposed  by  heat  to  produce 
a  heavy  oU  that  Is  subsequently  treated  with 
hydrogen  under  pressure  to  maKe  the  syn- 
thetic crude  oil.  The  medium  BTU  gas  Is  an 
"off  gas"  of  the  pjrolysls.  and  the  char  Is 
what  remains  of  the  coal  after  processing 

At  the  COED  pilot  plant.  buUt  'oy  FMC 
In  mid- 1970  at  a  cost  oi  »o  mUUon  which  was 
funded  by  OCR,  36  tons  of  coal  can  be  proc- 
essed dau'y  to  produce  approximately  36  bar- 
rels of  synthetic  crude  oU.  324.000  cubic  feet 
of  400  to  500  BTU  gas,  and  18  tons  of  char. 
This  calculates  to  1  barrel  of  oil.  9000  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  and  ',i,  ton  of  char  from  each 
ton  of  coal. 

Although  these  end  products  are  useful 
in  themselves,  Willi  further  processing  their 
uses  increase.  Por  example,  the  raw  synthetic 
crude  oil  can  be  used  by  industry  els  fuel  for 
boilers,  especially  by  electrical  power  plants 
to  generate  electricity;  but  If  further  proc- 
essed, the  oil  can  be  converted  to  a  full 
line  of  petroleum  type  products  such  as 
high-octane  gasoline,  diesel  oil,  and  home 
heating  oils. 

The  400-500  BTU  gas  can  also  be  used  as 
Industrial  fuel  and,  again,  especially  by  the 
electrical  power  plants;  however,  with  further 
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processing  Uie  gas  can  be  upgnuled  to  s  higb 
BTU  Cfntbetto  ptpelUie  g«B  used  Tor  bocne 
hoaUng  and  cooking.  It  aiao  can.  ba  converted 
to  hydrogen  for  Industrial  uses. 

The  char,  too.  can  be  used  as  a  fuel  by 
electrical  power  plants.  Vt  the  char  canrie 
from  low-arulfur  coal,  no  sulfur  pollution 
problem  would  be  Incurred;  but  If  the  char 
•*a3  derived  from  high-sulfur  coal.  poUuttoa 
control  devices  to  remove  the  suLfiu"  from 
the  boilers'  entnaiuiuj  would  be  required  In 
some  states  However,  the  high-sulfur  char, 
by  further  processing,  can  be  converted  to 
foe!  gas  which  can  be  scrubbed  clean  of 
vnirur  and  will  then  'oum  pollution-free  In 
the  power  plants. 

Project  COED  has  been  In  existence  since 
1M3  and  OCR  has  funded  the  project  from 
Ita  Looeptiou.  However.  FMC  is  currently 
saarcMng  for  Industry  support  to  co-fund 
final  engineering  on  the  project  which  Is  now 
approaching  commercialization  FB4C  Is  con- 
fident that  the  CX>KD  prt>c*98  Is  technlcallv 
feasible  but  commercial  development  de- 
pends on   the  conunltment   of  industry. 

FMC  ejipeits  that,  if  Project  CX>ED  pro- 
gresses according  to  plan,  a  coounerclal  plant 
could  be  In  operation  by  th»  end  ot  the  70's. 
Apparently,  the  electrical  utility  companies 
are  logical  consortium  members  in  a  venture 
to  build  the  first  coouncrctal  plant,  because 
Mktj  can  use  all  three  end  producu  as  fual: 
the  oU,  the  gas.  and  the  char.  And,  U  low- 
sulfur  coal  13  processed  in  the  commercial 
plant,  there  wUl  be  no  sulfur  pollution  ob- 
stacles: however.  If  hlgh-siilfur  coal  is  proc- 
essed, much  of  the  resulting  hlgh-suKur  char 
will  need  upgrading  to  become  clean  fuel  gas 
before  it  can  be  used  in  some  states.  Con- 
sequently, at  this  time.  PMC  Is  talking  with 
a  number  of  electrical  power  companies  to 
obtain  their  financial  support  to  develop 
further  the  process  of  converting  hJ^-sulfur 
char  to  a  suitable  sulfur-free  fuel  gas  for 
generating  electrical  power. 

A  commercial  plant  processing  25,000  tons 
of  coal  per  day  would  dally  produce  23,000 
barrels  of  oU.  plus  225  million  cubic  feet  of 
medium  BTU  gas,  and  12,500  tons  of  char 

This  total  freedom  would  fulfill  the  wish 
of  the  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy  Wmiam 
Mlttendorf  3rd.  chairman  of  the  Nav7*8  en- 
ergy council,  who  said,  "Ifs  the  goal  of  the 
Wavy  to  be  completely  free  of  Importation 
and  blockading  of  fuel  for  oar  vessels  and 
aircraft." 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  JOHNSTON  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  West  Virginia 


LIMITATION  OF  TIME  ON  8  2767. 
RAIL  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYEID  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  8. 
3767.  a  rjiU  to  authorlre  and  direct  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  and  efficient 
rail  services  In  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east region  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Is  called  up  and  made 
the  peiidiiif  business  before  tlie  Senate, 
there  be  a  tune  limitation  on  the  bill  of 
6  hours  to  be  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  'Mr  IIartkb*  and  the 
Senator  from  Marvland  'Mr  Bemi': 
that  there  be  a:;  additional  3  hours  for 
debate  on  the  bill  lo  be  under  the  control 
of  the  diatin^ui  ,lied  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  Mr  Hamby  P  Byrd,  Jb.>  :  that 
thfre  be  Z  hours  nti  a  i  aniendnient  \aj 
the  SenaUiir  fpjm  Ma;7land  (Mr  Beall)  ; 
that  there  be  1  hour  on  any  other 
amendment,  and  one- half  hour  on  any 
amendment  to  an  ameiulment,  30  min- 
utes on  any  det)atable  motion  or  appeal. 


and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form,  which  maans  in  this  Instance,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr  Bkali.>  lias  been 
identified  with  a  particular  amendment, 
that  that  amendment,  as  well  as  all  other 
amendments,  must  be  gennane. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  leserv- 
Ing  tile  right  to  object,  I  just  want  tha 
RccoRi)  to  mdicatc  that  tliis  unanmious- 
consent  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  »,  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Maj^land  (Mr. 
Beall  > ,  and  others  who  have  a  primary 
interest. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Mr  President,  may  I  say  that 
I  have  cleared  this  agreement  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  with  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Haajit  F.  Bykd,  Jr.,  and 
my  lovable  friend  frctm  Alabama  (Mr. 
Aix£n;  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NATION.\L  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICY  ACT  OP 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
Elderation  of  the  bill  iS.  1283)  to  estab- 
Ibh  a  national  program  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  in  fuels 
and  energy  and  for  the  ctxjrdlnatlcin  and 
financial  supplementation  of  Federal 
energy  research  and  development:  to 
establish  development  corporations  to 
demonstrate  technologies  for  shale  oil 
development,  coal  gasification  develop- 
ment, advsmce<l  power  rycle  development 
geothermal  steam  development,  and  coal 
liquefaction  development;  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  mineral  resources  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  available  for  said  development 
corporations;  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
vish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  hU  ?reat  In- 
terest in  the  subject  of  energy  research 
and  development.  He  Is  certainly  cor- 
rect when  he  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  this  research  and  development  to  this 
Nation.  As  the  President  has  saJd.  being 
energy  self-sufficient  in  1980  Ls  a  top 
priority  for  the  United  6tAte.s  So,  in  the 
sense  that  tJ\ls  aunendment  Is  intended 
to  make  us  eneryy  self->uflicient,  we  are 
m  accord  with  that  fceimg. 

However,  Mr  President,  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  8.  1283,  first  -was  of- 
fered and  sent  to  the  Commlt;ee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  March  18, 
liter.-illy  hundreds  of  hours,  days  of  com- 
mittee heariORs,  and  tremendous 
amount*  of  background  material  have 
been  dif^osted  and  read  and  the  product 
resnlUntisS  1283. 

The  substitute  smendment  called  for 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  31  pages 
m  length,  as  well  as  additional  pages  of 
modifications,  would  make  vast  changes 
In  this  laboriously  detailed  and  consid- 
ered bin  Just  to  give  one  example  of  the 
far-reaching  changes,  Mr  President: 
The  Atomic  Energy  Committee  has  been 
changed    to    the    Joint    Committee    on 


Energy  That  constitutes  a  va.st  change 
in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
with  overlapping  committee  jurisdictions 
of  virtually  every  committee  in  this  Con- 
grress.  chanRU\g  tremendoiuily  the 
methods  by  which  R.  L  D.  actions  in  the 
United  States  are  funded,  channeled,  cir- 
cunoscribed.  and  directed. 

Mr.  President,  we  think  this  amend- 
ment has  not  been  considered  fully.  In- 
deed it  has  not  been  considered  at  all 
by  those  committees  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  it.  and  for  that  rea.son. 
Mr  President 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  sincerity  and 
the  dedication  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  for  his  position  on  vari- 
ous energy  matters  During  the  time 
that  he  ser\ed.  at  least  some  4  years,  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  an(i  Insular 
Affairs,  he  was  a  very  valuable  member, 
greatly   assisting   the  committee 

But  I  would  point  out  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendm*»nl  really  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  legislative  matters  Tlie  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  jast  mentioned 
the  question  of.  really,  what  amounts  to 
legislative  reorganisation  the  setting  up 
of  a  Joint  committee  on  energy. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  tlic  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  and  that  committee 
then  would  take  over  the  Jurisdiction, 
In  effect,  of  half  of  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  half  of  the  committees 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representpitives.  I  am 
5ure  that  we  would  all  agree  that  there 
might  be  a  minor  disturbance  on  the 
floor  of  the  .Senate  if  that  matter  were 
fully  understood  by  the  Members  in  con- 
nection with  tills  amendment 

It  Is  obviously  subject  matter  that 
should  be  considered  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. We  can  po  all  the  way  do'.\-n  the 
list,  and  point  out  that  the  topics  In- 
cluded m  the  substitute  amendment 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  other 
committees.  I  believe  there  is  one  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  In  connection 
with  trust  funds  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Ut.  Long)  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  We  are  golnR  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  that  matter  on  Decen.laer  18  in 
the  Committ»:e  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTali-s. 

I  merely  mention  these  things  to  point 
out  how  complicated  the  problem  is,  and 
I  conclude  my  remarks  by  .simply  sayinR 
tliat  I  do  appreciate  the  dedication  and 
the  determination  of  the  Son  itor  from 
Oklahoma  to  do  somcthii.R  in  th.s  area, 
but  I  bfllcve  it  wou;d  be  a  serious  mLstake 
to  attempt  to  adopt  a  total  substitute  lor 
tills  bill,  ciivcring  as  it  d  >es  so  many  and, 
may  I  say.  such  dlvei-se  subjects,  which 
should  be  subjected  to  committee  cou.sid- 
eration  by  the  responsible  committees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  thfi 
Senator  yield ■> 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  am 
addre.ssing   myself   to   the   amendment 
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(No.  769)  which  has  been  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  which  has  to  do  alone  with 
the  energy  Joint  committee. 

I  want  to  say,  at  this  juncture,  that 
I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  on  to  a  brilliant  idea.  It  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  But  I  daresay  that 
the  time  has  not  come  for  it;  at  some 
later  time  I  think  it  ought  to  be  given 
very  serious  consideration. 

The  crash  program  with  relation  to 
the  energy  crisis  has  been  compared  to 
the  Manhattan  project.  The  Manhattan 
project  was  one  that  came  under  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
it  was  becau.se  we  had  a  joint  committee, 
oonsLsting  of  18  members,  9  from  the 
House  and  9  from  the  Senate,  that  we 
did  not  get  ourselves  into  these  disputes 
which  usually  take  place  when  you  have 
a  separate  committee  in  the  House  and  a 
separate  committee  in  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  very,  very  effective. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  we  would  not 
have  explored  and  we  would  not  have 
had  the  hydi-ogen  bomb.  At  the  time  that 
the  hydrogen  bomb  was  being  considered, 
one-half  of  the  scientific  community  was 
against  It,  because  they  said  it  was  un- 
necessai-y.  and  the  other  half  was  for 
It.  It  was  only  because  the  members  of 
the  joint  committee  went  down  to  see 
President  Truman  that  he  gave  the  go- 
ahead  sign;  and  1  year  after  we  achieved 
the  hydiogen  bomb,  the  Russians  did  the 
same. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Less  than  a  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Less  than  a  year;  the 
Senator  is  helping  me  out.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  joint  committee,  the 
primacy  in  atomic  energy  would  not 
today  belong  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  saying  if  we  are  going  to  do  this 
Job,  maybe  a  joint  committee  is  the  an- 
swer. The  only  thing  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  is  that  we  have  to  be 
a  little  realistic  about  this.  It  may  be 
well  to  debate  it  today  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Some  consideration  is  now 
beuig  given  by  tJie  Hou.se  to  a  reorgan- 
ization plan  Discussions  have  been  had, 
even  with  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  think  at  some  juncture  we  have  to 
come  together  and  resolve  this  issue,  but, 
while  I  do  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  would  hope  he  would  not 
press  the  matter  at  this  time.  becaiLse 
we  will  not  get  anywhere  with  it,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  give  It  a  black  eye.  I  do 
not  want  to  give  it  a  black  eye  at  this 
time  by  having  it  defeated,  because  I 
think  his  idea  is  too  good  to  go  dowm 
In  dismal  defeat  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  might  be  a  little  too  soon  to  do  it. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  conclusion:  We 
have  a  tremendous  scientific  community. 
We  have  Hanford,  which  is  in  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  Waj^hington.  We 
have  Los  Alamos,  in  New  Mexico.  We  have 
Argonne.  right  out  of  Chicago.  We  have 
Livermore  out  there  in  California.  We 
have  Sandia  in  New  Mexico.  We  have 
a  whole  host  of  the  best  scientists  in  the 
world  who  are  presently  under  contract. 

I  say  If  we  are  ever  going  to  straighten 
out  this  matter  of  research,  we  need  the 
brains  of  these  scientists,  and  we  have 
CXIX 2524^Part  30 


already  got  them  under  contract  by  the 
AEC.  So  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Oklahoma  that  I  join  him  in  his 
idea,  but  I  am  afraid  it  Ls  a  little  too 
soon.  I  would  hope  the  Senator  would 
not  press  it,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
see  it  defeated,  because  it  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  but 
let  me  say  to  him  that  this  is  not  any- 
thing new.  This  amendment  was  intro- 
duced over  a  year  ago.  It  was  introduced 
as  a  bill.  It  has  been  languishing  some- 
where. It  is  being  considered  today  as 
part  of  a  substitute  for  S.  1283  and  it  was 
felt  it  was  proper  to  be  taken  up  in  this 
bill. 

I  wonder  whether  the  author  of  the 
bill  knows  how  many  committees  are  in- 
volved in  one  facet  or  another  of  the 
energy  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  it  stretches 
over  six  to  eight  committee.s — a  little  bit 
everywhere.  That  is  the  trouble  with  it. 
It  is  disjointed  Some  day  we  have  got  to 
pull  it  together.  What  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  doing  imder  the  bill,  he  is 
not  addressing  himself  to  the  ultimate 
responsibility.  He  admits  that.  What  he 
is  (ioing  is  to  put  research  and  develop- 
ment under  one  head.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  being  relegated  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  will  play  a  major  role  for  the 
reasons  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  so  ably  stated^laboratories.  tal- 
ent, know-how — but  the  bill  provides  for 
an  interim  arrangement  until  a  decision 
is  made  on  a  permanent  management  or- 
ganization for  research  and  development. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  we  are  not  mak- 
ing any  commitment  apart  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  merely  a  temporary  solution. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  so  states  in  the  bill.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  bill  there  Ls  a  section  which  deals 
with  that  aspect  of  organization,  saying 
that  the  proposed  organization  is  interim 
and  that  it  is  subject  to  review  by  the 
President  for  future  reorganization.  The 
point  is  that  we  cannot  delay  the  re- 
search and  development  decision  smiply 
to  perfect  for  all  times  its  permanent  ad- 
ministration. To  do  so  would  be  at  ilie  ex- 
pense of  that  valuable  time,  time  we  can- 
not affoid  to  lose.  It  is  that  simple.  So  we 
provide  an  interim  organization  mitil  a 
final  decision  on  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion can  be  made. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this 
is  spread  out  over  so  many  jurisdictions 
we  cannot  get  agreement. 

Mr.  J  ACKSON.  There  are  on  the  order 
of  52  Government  agencies  involved  in 
energy-  matters. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand.  That  is 
the  reason  for  this  being  temporary. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  when  the  right  time  to  go 
ahead  all  together  is  going  to  be.  But 
when  we  have  a  crisis  such  as  we  have 
now,  and  we  are  thinking  about  the  con- 
cern of  the  countiT.  which  could  be  cold 
and  dark  this  winter,  perhaps  we  can  go 
ahead  and  get  some  of  these  diverse 
groups  to  work  togetiier. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  bill  over  in 


the  House  being  worked  on  by  Represent- 
ative HoioriELD  that  does  precisely  more 
or  less  that,  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  now  propasing.  So  I 
think  that  we  should  wait  for  Uiat  bill 
to  clear  liie  Senate.  It  is  in  the  mill. 
There  is  no  question  about  it,  it  is  in  the 
mill.  The  only  trouble  is,  do  not  distuib 
it.  do  not  rock  the  boat,  because  if  this 
takes  a  bad  licking  here,  we  will  damage 
the  reorganization  bill.  That  is  what  J 
am  talking  about  , 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  time  schedule  when  the  bill  may 
come  here,  because  we  are  now  in  the 

final  days  of  this  .session 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  cannot  speak  for 
Representative  Holifield  but  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  been  working  on  this 
for  months  and  months  and  months, 
and  he  is  just  as  anxious  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  I  are.  So  let  us  wait. 
Let  us  wait,  if  the  Senator  really  means 
it.  Let  us  wait. 

If  I  thought  for  1  minute  that  the 
Senator  could  pass  his  amendment.  I 
would  vote  for  it.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  pass  this  amendment  today  That  is 
what  frightens  me.  If  the  vote  goes  out 
recorded  as.  say.  67  against  and  only  20 
for,  we  have  already  given  reorganiza- 
tion a  black  eye  and  I  do  not  want  that 
to  happen. 

Mr.  BELLMON  One  of  the  reasons  for 
taking  this  approach  in  my  substitute  is 
that  on  page  68  of  the  bill,  section  106 
(a>.  we  see  how  much  of  a  built-in  delay 
this  bill  will  entail  so  far  as  research  and 
development  is  concerned.  First,  there  is 
a  6  months'  delay  while  the  chairman 
makes  his  recommendations  for  research 
strategj*. 

Then,  further  on  in  the  bill,  on  page  70. 
line  14,  there  is  another  year's  delay  as 
to  research  strategy  and  priorities  de- 
signed to  achieve  solutions  to  the  middle 
term,  which  is  in  the  early  1980's  to  the 
year  2000. 

Then,  on  page  71.  line  20,  there  is 
another  total  18  months'  delay. 

That  is  the  kind  of  fooling  around  this 
Government  has  been  doing  ever  since 
I  came  to  Congress.  Now.  here  we  are,  go- 
ing to  build  another  2-year  delay  or 
thereabouts. 

I  am  con\'inced.  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  has  been 
convinced,  that  we  have  the  technology 
and  the  resources,  we  have  the  capital, 
and  now  we  have  the  great  need,  so  that 
I  think  we  should  get  on  with  it.  I  see  no 
point  in  building  in  a  2-year  delay  while 
we  develop  the  mechanisms  for  makins 
the  decisions  which  would  give  the  pri- 
vate sector  both  the  resources  or  the  ac- 
cess to  our  Government  lands,  the  tech- 
nology and  the  capital  they  need,  and  the 
assurances  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  job 
They  will  not  do  the  job  in  the  process 
and  that  is  Uie  whole  purpose  of  my  sub- 
stitute wliich  I  had  offered. 

I  appreciate  wiiat  the  dLstinsiuished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said,  that 
without  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
we  would  be  way  behind  the  rest  of  tlie 
world,  just  as  we  are  now  behind  in  otlier 
forms  of  energy.  To  use  the  Atomic 
Energj'  Commission  is  the  right  way  to 
solve  the  problem. 
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Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  PresWent.  I  uk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  tabling  nio- 
lion — I  move  to  table 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  before 
the  Senator  moves  to  table,  wttli  a  very 
heavy  twart  I  am  golnc  to  move  the  mo- 
tion to  table  because  I  can  justify  It  on 
the  frround  that  the  time  has  not  come. 
So  T  think  at  this  moment.  If  the  Sen- 
ator fn^m  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johhstoni 
woukl  permit  me,  I  shall  be  the  one  to 
move  to  table,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated 

Mr  BEIX.MON  If  the  Senator  would 
withhold  for  one  moment.  I  believe  the 
Senator  may  be  under  a  misconception. 
The  amendment  he  is  addressing  him- 
self to  is  No.  789.  That  is  aot  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Sena  -^ 

Mr  P  VSTT  RE.  But  the  Senator  In- 
cludes U::-\'.  triviidment  in  his  substitute, 
rhai  us  tnr  pomt.  I  do  not  want  to  give 
u  a  blA'k  eye. 

Mr  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 

Mr.  JulLNSTON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ye^as  arwl  nays  were  ordered. 

Thf  rHJi^u>lhu  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  LHi  A^  rt^iiLK  u>  the  motion  to  table 
the  ktmeiKKiiei.!,  nr  -^ne  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma 

On  U\^  ^at->\.,  ii,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

Tho  l<i«Lsi<i'»ve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  R».uii-Kr  C  BVRD.  I  announce 
ihai  111-  .-KM  <.UiT  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLii8u.fi:  I  e  Senator  from  Montana 
iMr.  ilxTCALw).  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Mosst  are  necessarily  ahsenL 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr  Pzu.  i  is  absent 
on  uitk-iai  outineM. 

I  also  anaounce  that  Uie  Senator  from 
Missouri  Mr  SYniNCTom  Is  absent  be- 
cause of 

Mr.  O.ili-M.v  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  :;  ^ni  I  ti.aessee  (Mr.  Bakjkk), 
the  Sei^ior  aoax  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bbock),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr  BucKLKYt.  and  the  Sexvator  from 
Flondii  Mr.  QtaNiY)  are  necessarily 
abseiu 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  >Mr.  Golo- 
WAXER)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) Ls  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wooo)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuixis)  would  vote 
nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  17.  as  follows: 


(Ho. 


»ao  Lee.) 

71 


Aboumk 

Mien 

Barb 

BeaU 


:    K    Ijert  C 

Caae 
crhUM 


Church 
Clark 
C^ranatoD 
OoiiLenict 

e.  -  V  ... 

Ksnnln 

Woag 

Oravti 

HgnMfi 

Rare 

Hartka 

Ha«keU 


Hatfield 

Hatbavar 

Houmgs 

HuddlrstoQ 

HucbM 

Koiaplirav 

laoujr* 

Jackson 

Javlti 


Mantaeld 


Mathta* 

McClellan 

l(cCIur« 

McC.ew 

MoOrram 

McXiiljrre 

Monriale 

Mantoym 


Nelson 


Aik«n 
Bartlett 
BaUncu 
Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cock 
Cotton 


Nunn 
Pmator* 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Bibtooff 

Saxba 

Sohwflltpr 

Scott.  HuKh 

Sparkman 

NATS— 17 

Dote 

Dcmtntck 

OrlOa 

Helms 

Rmaka 

Pearaoa 

Roth 


Stafford 

Btennti 

Stevenaon 

Tart 

TaimadKc 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Win  lams 

Young 


Srott. 

WliUam  L 
StevMU 
Thunnond 
Tower 


NOT  VOTINO— U 


rulbrl«ht 
Ooldwater 
Ourney 
Metcair 


Mom 

Packwood 
PeU 

Symlntrton 


Baker 

Brock 

Buckley 

Curtia 

So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  table  Mr, 
Bellmon  s  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  N4r  President,  although 
I  voted  to  table  the  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  do.  in  fact,  support  the  phl- 
loaophy  underlying  parts  of  it.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment which  would  place  the  greater  bur- 
den of  developmg  new  energy  technolo- 
gies on  the  private  sector.  In  our  opening 
statements  yesterday  we  stressed  the 
Importance  of  the  role  of  private  in- 
dustry. The  Government  itself  cannot 
solve  the  energy  crisis.  Private  industry 
must  do  the  job. 

We  stressed  this  in  the  bill  and  in  the 
report.  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr  Fajthimi  at  the  outset  of 
yesterday  s  debate.  He  repeated  and  re- 
peated th«  need  for  private  iixiuBtry  to 
do  the  job. 

Thus.  I  anj  In  agreement  with  the  In- 
tent of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  inso- 
far as  the  r%le  of  the  private  sector  Is 
coDcemed. 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  have 
an  imprinted  amendment  at  the  desk  and 
I  ask  for  its  Immediate  roiwideratlon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  petg«  80.  strike  out  lines  ta  thrcmgh  17 
and  inaert  In  tteu  ttmnoi  ttM  following: 

"(f)(1)  There  la  h«r«by  MtAtollahed  In  the 
Treasury  ot  the  Onlt«d  Statei  a  Compettttv* 
R«search  and  Development  Prloe  Support 
Fund.  Moneya  In  auch  Fund  shaU  be  avail- 
able to  the  Chairman  for  carrying  out  the 
price  support  prsgram  authorized  by  thla 
Act.  including  the  payment  of  admluistratlve 
erpensea  Incurred  in  connection  therewith, 
and  such  moneys  are  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  auch  Fund  for  tho(»e  purposes. 

"(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  for  each  of  the  next  following  four 
fiacal  years,  there  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Compelltlve  Research  and  Development 
Price  Support  Fund,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(c)  (2)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  all 
revenues  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
8tat«9  for  each  such  fiscal  year  for  deposit  In 
th«  Treasury  as  miaoellaneoxis  receipts  un- 
der the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
up  to  •ao.OOO.OOO  for  each  such  Oscal  year. 
For  each  flacal  year  thereafter,  there  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Fund,  aubjecc  to  the  provl- 
aktoa  of  aectloii  3(c)(3)  of  the  La-id  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966,  from 
•ucJi  revenues  due  and  payable  to  tba  United 
States  aa  amount  sufficient   i.j  maintain  a 


balance    in   the   Fund   for  each   such   fiscal 
year  S  100.000,000. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor  so  that  I 
may  propoimd  a  que.stion  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  having  to  do 
w  ith  the  time  at  which  we  expect  to  take 
a  recess  today? 

Mr.  BELLMON  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senat  nr 


ANNOUNCEME2MT  ON  PROPOSED 
RECESS— PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
latest  Information  Is  that  the  Senate  will 
depart  from  the  Chamber  to  the  Hall  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives  somewhere 
between  4 :  30  and  5pm.  and  as  of  now 
It  looks  like  it  might  be  closer  to  5  p  m. 

After  the  ceremonies  ai-e  concluded  In 
the  Hou.se  Chamber,  and  they  wUl  be 
brief,  the  Vice  President  will  lead  us  back 
to  our  own  Chamber. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  At  that  time  T 
understand  the  dlstlngui.shed  majority 
leader  and  I  will  enpa^p  In  a  brief  col- 
loquy when  the  Vice  Pi.sideiit  a.scends 
the  rostrum,  and  that,  perhaps,  a  request 
will  be  made  for  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Vice  President  may  briefly  address 
the  Senate 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  I  have  discussed 
that  and  agreed  that  that  will  be  done, 
the  Senate  concurring 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Therefore.  It  i» 
hoped  that  Senators  will  be  present,  If 
they  can.  In  oixler  to  hear  the  first  and 
last  time  the  Presiding  Officer  will  be  al- 
lowed to  say  anything. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  tell  me  the  remaining 
business  for  today,  for  Friday,  and  on 
down  the  road? 

Mr.  MAN-SKIFM)  Ye-  flrst  ]«"  mp  say 
that  it  Lt  my  uncTsLm.dii.g  that  we  have 
thi-ee,  four,  or  mavbe  five  votes  remain- 
ing on  the  pending  bu.sincss. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  S.  1868  Is  the 
chrome  bill,  and  that  is  the  unfinished 
business. 

We  would  like  on  Monday,  If  at  all 
possible,  to  get  to  H.R.  8449.  the  national 
flo(xl  insurance  program 

We  would  like  also,  on  that  day.  to  take 
up  the  bills  having  to  do  with  a  Special 
Prosecutor. 

Following  that,  we  have  an  agreement 
to  take  up  the  railroad  bill,  affecting  the 
midwest  sind  northwest  railroads  of  the 
United  States. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  JACK.SON)  informs  me  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  among  the 
managers  of  the  various  bills  Involved, 
covering  S.  2176,  to  provide  for  a  national 
fuels  and  energy  conservation  i>olicy,  to 
take  them  up  next  week 

It  is  hoped  Uiat  we  will  be  able  to  get 
to  H.R.  8214.  to  modify  the  tax  treatment 
of  members  of  Uie  Ai  mcd  Forces. 

Then,  at  some  imspecifled  time,  when- 
ever the  opportimlty  aiises,  the  leader- 
blup  would  like  to  turn  to  the  oonsidera- 
Uon  of  S.  2686,  to  amend  tlie  Economic 
Opiwrtuiiity  Act  ol  1961  to  provide  for 
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the  transfer  of  the  legal  services  program 
from  the  OlBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  a  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  tomorrow  the 
Senate  will  continue  with  the  pending 
business.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can  finish 
the  bill  and  thereby  avoid  a  Saturday 
session.  I  have  raised  the  question  of  a 
Saturday  session  because  it  is  our  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  adjourn  the  1st 
session  of  the  93d  Congress  2  weeks  from 
tomorrow,  this  coming  Friday  or,  at  the 
least,  this  coming  Saturday — either  the 
21st  or  the  22d. 

It  is  anticipated,  if  things  go  according 
to  Hoyle,  that  we  will  take  a  reasonably 
long  recess  before  the  2d  session  of  the 
93d  Congress  begins. 

Also,  we  will  have  a  conference  report 
on  mUitary  construction  eiUier  tomorrow 
or  Monday,  and  a  conference  report  on 
the  besUth  maintenance  organization 
bUl. 

I  do  not  know  the  status  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule,  except  that  an  tigreement  has  been 
reached. 

All  these  items  must  be  taken  up  in 
the  House  flrst. 

Then  we  will  have  the  Israel-Cambodia 
bill,  on  which  I  understand  hearings  will 
begin  arotmd  the  middle  part  of  next 
week. 

We  will  also  have  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill,  which  will  be  a  humdinger 
and  will  cause  a  certain  amoimt  of  de- 
bate. 

I  hope  tliat  it  would  be  possible  at  an 
early  date  to  take  up  the  Saxbe  emolu- 
ments bill,  so  that  we  could  clear  the  way 
for  the  President  to  send  the  nomination 
to  the  Senate.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btro)  .  the  assistant  majority  leader,  has 
indicated  that  he  is  giving  consideration, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  too  much  of  a 
holdup,  to  possibly  asking  the  Pi-esident 
to  submit  the  nomination  anyway,  so  that 
we  could  start  hearings  next  week.  That 
Is  a  matter  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  hope  that  that 
could  be  done,  once  we  dispose  of  tlie 
emoluments  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield  { 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  stated  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  earlier  to- 
day that  pending  final  action  on  the 
emoluments  bill — there  seem  to  be  prob- 
lems with  the  bill— and  in  order  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  could,  in  the  mean- 
time, proceed  with  its  healings  on  the 
nomins'lon  and  thus  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  delaying  final  action  on  the 
nomination,  the  President  might  be 
agreeable  to  submitting  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Saxbe  to  the  Senate  Immediately, 
so  that  the  Senate  could  be  operating 
on  a  double  track,  so  to  speak,  In  regard 
to  the  nomination. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  defer,  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee^  has 
some  enlightening  dispatch  from  the 
front. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Mr,  MANSFIFIX)    Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for 
that  purpose,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
for  that  puipose. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  COMPENSA- 
TION AND  USE  OF  FRANKING 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  bring 
tidings  of  hope. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  good  cheer. 
Mr.  McGEE.  The  House  and  Senate 
have  worked  out  an  understanding  to 
do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  therefore 
the  agreement  is  to  propose  to  separate 
the  House  amendment  from  the  Saxbe 
nomination  so  that  we  have  a  clean 
nomination,  and  the  Senate  can  consent 
to  the  other,  and  this  without  delay  be- 
tween the  two  appropriate  committees, 
the  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee affectin-  the  franking  privilege. 
and  therefore  we  could  amend  the  Saxbe 
bill  this  very  minute,  or  in  the  next  5 
minutes,  and  that  would  move  it,  I  think, 
without  delay. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  is  prepared  to  call  it  up,  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withhold 
my  amendment  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  hold  the  floor  when 
action  on  this  matter  is  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  HJl. 
11710.  to  insure  that  the  compensation 
and  other  emoluments  attached  to  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General  are  those 
which  were  in  effect  on  January  1,  1969, 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
clarify  the  proper  use  of  the  franking 
privilege  by  Members  of  Congress,  and 
for  otlier  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R.  11710),  to 
Insure  that  the  compensation  and  other 
emoluments  attached  to  the  Office  of  At- 
torney General  are  thase  which  were  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1969,  to  amend  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
proper  use  of  the  franking  privilege  by 
Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which,  by  unanimous  consent,  was 

read  twice  by  title.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  11710  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

the  following 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  soon  as  I  read  what  it 
says  to  myself,  to  make  sure  that  is  what 
I  want  to  send  up  there.  I  just  came 
fresh,  hot  off  the  griddle. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  not  waffling. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No,  no.  I  am  just  looking 
at  the  attached  sheet.  It  says,  "Ixx* 
at  the  second  sheet." 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enactiug  clause  and 
iuiiert  111  lieu  thereof : 

That  the  compemsailon  and  other  emolu- 
ments attached  to  the  OfHce  of  Attorney 
General  shall  be  tho^e  which  were  In  effect 
on  January  1,  1969.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  salary  recommendations  for 
1969  Increases  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  15,  1969,  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  or  provision  which 
has  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  which  1b  en- 
acted or  becomes  effective  during  the  jierlod 
from  noon.  January  3.  1969,  through  noon. 
January  2,  1975. 

SBC.  2,  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an 
action  of  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
clvU  action  In  the  appropriate  district  court 
to  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the  ap- 
pointment and  continuance  In  office  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  ground  that  such 
appointment  and  continuance  in  office  Is  In 
violation  of  article  I.  section  6,  clause  2,  of 
the  Constitution.  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  sum  or  value  of  the 
matter  in  controversy,  to  determine  the  valid- 
ity of  such  appointment  and  continuance  in 
office. 

(b)  Any  action  brought  under  this  section 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  panel  of 
three  judges  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2284  of  title  28,  United 
States  Ck)de.  Any  app>eal  from  the  action  of 
a  court  convened  pursuant  to  such  section 
shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  Any  judge  designated  to  hear  any 
action  brought  under  this  section  shall  cause 
such  action  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
want  to  make  very  clear  that  what  this 
proposes  is  to  separate  all  of  the  frank- 
ing amendment  from  this  proposal  and 
return  to  the  original  language  in  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr,  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
I  join  in  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
I  putting  the  question  ] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  the  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bi  1 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  IPutting  the 
question! 

The  bill  'H.R.  iniQi  was  pas.sed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  title  be  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  Insure  that  the  compensation  and 
other  emoluments  attached  to  the  Office  oi 
Attorney  General  are  thoee  which  were  ii 
effect  on  January  1.  1969. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahomi 
would  allow  me.  may  I  again  express  the 
hope  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
would  like  to  adjourn  the  first  session  ol 
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tiie  92d  Congress  by  about  a  week  from 
tomorrow  or  from  Saturday.  I  would 
hope  we  could  finish  the  pending  busi- 
ness tomorrow  and  get  as  much  business 
out  of  the  way  as  possible.  I  for  one  do 
not  like  to  come  in  on  Saturdays,  let 
alone  Simdays,  and  I  am  not  holding 
that  out  as  a  carrot,  but  it  is  a  case  of 
the  schedule  we  have  before  us  as  we  try 
to  look  forward  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hop>e  we  do  no'  sit  Saturday,  because  yet 
another  group  is  preparing  to  pay  a  well 
deserved  tribute  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
let)  have  been  most  cooperative,  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bei.lmon>.  most  especially,  because  he 
had  to  rush  up  a  lot  of  matters  and  he 
did  not  have  the  time  he  should  have 
had  to  prepare  the  amendments. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr.  President.  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  as  other 
bills  come  in.  If  we  are  to  have  a  fair 
chance  of  meeting  the  deadline  for  ad- 
journment. Senators  will  restrain  them- 
selves with  regard  to  adding  non  ger- 
mane or  extraneous  or  unnecessary 
amendmentK.  because  this  kind  of 
"Christmas  treeing"  of  legislation  will 
just  play   •Yule"  with  the  bUl. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  .AND 

DEVELOPMENT    POLICY    ACT    OP 

1973 

The  Senate  conUnued  with  the  con- 
slderaticn  of  the  bill  (8.  1283)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  In  fuels 
and  energy  and  for  the  coordination  and 
tmanclal  supplementation  of  Federal 
energy  research  and  development:  to 
establish  development  corporatloos  to 
demonstrate  technologies  for  shale  oil 
development,  coal  gasification  develop- 
ment, advanced  pwwer  cycle  develop- 
ment, geothemial  steam  development, 
and  coal  liqueflcation  development;  to 
authorize  smd  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  mineral  resources  of  the 
public  lands  available  for  said  de- 
velopment corporations:  and  for  other 
puiT>06e8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belljmoni  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr  President,  I  have 
an  unprtnted  amendment  at  the  desk. 
which  I  call  up  and  ask  to  have  read. 

Tlie  leclslative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

8trUw  lln*  13  throu^   17  and  tnarrt  new 

Mr.  BELLMON    Mr    President.  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  short.  It  is  fairly  easily 
understood  I  am  going  to  read  it  in  It^ 
entirety  and  make  a  very  short  state- 
ment. Then,  depending  on  what  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill  wish.  I  will  be  prepared 
to  y~\r- 

1  rif  Aii.fadmenl  states: 

>  >n  ;^ra^f  -t'l,  KrUce  out  lia«s  13  thrtMifh  IT 
t.    1    awr      u  lieu  thereof  th«  (oUtnrlng: 

■\ti    (1)    Tboc*   U  b«r*by   MUbUUed  la 


the  Treasury  ot  the  United  States  a  Com- 
petitive Research  and  Development  Price 
Support  Fund.  Moneys  In  such  Fund  shall 
be  available  to  the  Chairman  for  carrying  out 
the  price  support  program  authorized  by  this 
Act,  Including  the  payment  of  admlnlstraUve 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  therewith, 
and  such  moneys  are  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  such  Fund  /or  those  purposes. 

"(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  for  each  ot  the  next  foUowlng  four 
Oical  year?,  there  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Competitive  Research  and  Development 
Prtre  Support  Fund,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  (c)  O)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  19(J5.  all 
revenues  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
States  for  e»ch  such  fLical  year  for  deposit 
In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
under  the  Outer  Ck>ntlnental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
up  to  $20,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year. 
For  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  there  shall 
be  credited  to  the  Fund,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(c)  (3)  of  the  Ijtnd  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966.  from 
s\ich  revenues  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  sufflclent  to  maintain  a 
balance  in  the  Fund  for  each  such  flscal  year 
$100,000.(X)0. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  study  8.  2183. 
particularly  paragraph  (f).  beginning  on 
Ime  12.  we  find  that  Congress  may  have 
intended  to  establish  a  fund.  However,  it 
never  actually  does. 

The  act  states: 

There  thall  be  eet.ibllahed  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  competiuve  research 
and  development  price  support  fund. 

We  find  that  It  has  never  actually  been 
.set  Into  nK)tlon. 

This  amendment  addresses  Itself  to 
that  part  of  the  amendment,  because  the 
way  the  bill  is  at  the  present  time.  It 
gives  me  grave  concern. 

I  consider  this  to  be  the  backbone  of 
the  bill.  Tl^re  is  no  way  to  make  the 
private  sector  invest  the  hutre  funds  to 
develop  the  rather  exotic  energy  plants 
by  which  they  would  meet  the  energy  cri- 
sis luiless  they  have  some  assurances  of  a 
fair  return  on  the  expenditures  that  are 
required. 

I  do  not  believe  the  bill  covers  that.  I 
believe  that  the  question  of  price  guar- 
antees are  so  Imiwrtant  that  we  ought  to 
not  leave  this  matter  hanging  As  the  bill 
now  stands.  I  am  not  sure  whether  It 
establishes  the  fund  It  authorizes  a  fund 
to  be  established  In  the  future  Perhaps 
the  authors  of  that  provl&ion  can  say 
what  they  mean  by  this  so  that  we  will 
have  a  record  made. 

The  authorlzf^Uon  for  appropriations 
in  section  120  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment docs  not  cover  section  109  which 
involves  the  fund.  In  my  opinion,  whether 
a  system  of  price  supports  Is  going  to  be 
effective  or  iM)t  will  depend  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  on  how  it  is  to  be  ftonded. 
The  authors  of  the  provision  may  want 
to  check  that. 

My  amendment  would  establish  the 
fund  in  the  Treasury  and  would  fund 
it  by  providing  lor  revenues  due  and 
payable  to  the  United  States  for  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  to  be  deposited  in  the  prico 
support  limd  in  an  amoimt  up  to  |20 
million  for  each  of  the  next  5  fiscal  years. 
It  will  probably  take  5  years  to  get  these 
plants  into  operation.  And  Uiereefter  It 


would  be  in  an  amount  necessary  to  make 
the  Income  of  the  fund  not  less  than  $100 
million  for  each  fiscal  year 

If  anyone  doubts  that  these  funds  are 
available.  I  will  cite  again  the  fieures 
from  a  tabulation  of  the  fund.*;  received 
alone  in  1972.  On  the  12th  of  .Septem- 
ber, there  was  a  total  of  almcvst  $600  mil- 
lion from  the  sale  of  one  leas<>  And  on 
the  19th  of  December,  the  fund  rrrrived 
$1,665  million.  In  addition  to  tha'  there 
are  incomes  from  the  royalties  on  the 
leases  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
from  gas  and  oil,  now  totaling  $340  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  that  amount  Is  certain 
to  increase. 

My  amendment  would  further  author- 
ize the  appropriation  to  the  fund  for  each 
of  the  next  5  flscal  years  in  an  funount 
necessary  to  make  the  income  of  the 
fund  for  each  .such  flscal  year  $20  million 
and  for  each  flscal  year  thereafter  an 
amount  sufficient  to  make  the  income  of 
the  fund  not  less  than  $100  million  for 
each  such  fi.scal  year.  My  amendment 
would  not  affect  those  revenues  frtmi  the 
Continental  Shelf  proceeds  earmarked 
to  the  Land  Water  Conservation  Act 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  correct  in 
that  section  (f )  on  page  80  is  not  funded 
It  does  require  further  action  by  the 
Congress  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
there  are  a  number  of  different  ways  In 
which  research  projects  can  be  funded. 
We  have  price  supports  as  one  alterna- 
tive. We  also  have  model  coiTwratlon 
loans,  grants  for  research,  and  contrac- 
tual arrangements.  Various  different  al- 
ternatives are  set  up  in  the  bill  Each  of 
these  alternatives  calls  for  a  report  to 
the  Congress  at  perlcxls  of  6  to  18  months, 
during  which  times  the  various  alterna- 
tives can  be  studied  and  a  report  given 
to  the  Congress. 

It  is  then  up  to  the  Congress  to  ch(X)se 
which  one  to  fimd  annually.  Each  of  the 
possible  alternatives  for  research  has 
been  studied.  The  matter  has  been  very 
carefully  considered  In  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  bill  was  first  filed  in  March  of 
this  year.  It  has  since  been  very  care- 
fully considered. 

It  was  considered  In  committee  that 
price  supports  may  be  inappropriate,  in 
some  sectors  of  research  and  develop- 
ment For  that  reason.  It  may  not  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  such  trust  funds  and 
it  would  be  distinctly  Inappropriate  to 
dedicate  the  08C  money  for  these 
piuposes. 

This  Is  part  of  the  previous  amend- 
ment which  was  rejected.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  17. 

I  think  manj"  of  the  same  views  stated 
on  the  previous  amendment  applies  as 
well  to  this.  For  that  reason,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  wlH  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  1  with- 
draw my  motion  to  table. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  section  207  on  page  08  of  the  com- 
miitee  bill.  I  believe  the  St^nuio:  will 
find  in  that  section  that  tii<  :,iji(.aa^e  Is 
such  that  the  autltorization  is  acbuaUjr 
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made  and  the  funds  appropriated  to  a 
fund  in  the  amount  of  $50  million. 

The  Senator  has  just  been  saying  that 
we  were  not  going  to  appropriate  money 
for  any  of  these  activities.  However,  here 
we  find  that  an  appropriation  is  made.  I 
am  curious  to  know  why  this  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
section  to  which  the  Senator  refers  is  a 
section  of  the  bill  pertaining  to  geother- 
mal  research.  The  difference  is  that  the 
committee's  studies  have  been  done  and 
are  ready  to  be  implemented.  All  that  we 
need  for  the  geothermal  is  the  $50  mil- 
lion to  create  a  loan  guarantee  fimd  so 
that  they  can  proceed  with  the  program. 
That  is  not  so  with  coal  gasification  or 
coal  liquefaction. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  earlier  this 
afternoon  put  in  the  Record  a  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  PMC  project  at 
Princeton  University  in  which  they  ob- 
tained natural  and  synthetic  gas.  They 
used  the  product  that  they  obtained  for 
fuel  on  a  destroyer  for  a  period  of  time. 
That  shows  that  the  product  is  a  prod- 
uct of  commercial  quality. 

I  am  curious  to  see  that  the  research 
has  been  accomplished  in  geothermal 
and  the  Senator  says  that  we  do  not 
have  It  in  coal  gasification  and  lique- 
faction. The  fact  is  that  we  do  have  it. 
If  we  can  have  assurances  that  the 
companies  who  are  asked  to  build  plants 
will  have  substantial  sums  of  money, 
why  are  we  not  ready  to  do  it  under 
section  207? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  point  out  that 
there  is  another  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee chose  to  deal  with  geothermal  en- 
ergy In  a  different  way. 

I  think  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee recognized  that  where  oil  is  concern- 
ed there  are  well  recognized  steps.  The 
oil  industry  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
use  more  oil.  They  are  prepared  to  carry 
out.  and  are  concerned  with,  whatever 
research  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish that.  The  same  is  true  with  the 
coal  indtistrj'.  It  is  a  large  and  well- 
financed  Industry.  It  has  reasons  for  co- 
operating with  the  Goveniment  and 
bringing  techniques  to  bear  for  the  lique- 
faction and  gasification  of  coal. 

But  In  the  case  of  geothermal  energy 
there  is  no  vested  interest.  Most  of  the 
geothermal  resources  lie  on  public  lands. 
There  is  no  established  industry  with 
the  capital  and  with  the  know-how  to 
proceed.  That  is  why  the  committee  felt 
that  It  was  necessary  to  treat  with  geo- 
thermal energy  in  a  different  manner, 
and  it  accotmts  for  the  separate  title  the 
committee  had  placed  in  the  bill. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  the  positif^n 
taken  by  the  committee  and  spoken  for 
by  the  able  fioor  manager  is  srund. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  who  has  accurately 
stated  the  reasoning  of  the  committee  in 
adopting  the  amendment,  which  was  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  fact  Is  that  in  geothermal,  not 
only  is  the  technology  available,  but  we 
have  people  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  go, 
and  all  they  needed  was  this  loan  guar- 


antee to  reduce  thf  interest  rate.  That  is 
the  reason  for  that  provision. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  May  I  state  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  we  are 
ready,  willinL',  and  able  to  go  on  coal 
gasification  and  liquefaction  also,  if  they 
will  show  the  same  interest  as  they  have 
in  geothermal. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  'und  set  up  by  the  Senator  is 
a  price  guarantee  fund,  and  one  of  the 
things  yet  to  be  detei-mined  is  how  best 
to  make  the  Federal  input  on  coal  gasi- 
fication and  liquefaction,  whether  it 
should  be  by  underwriting  loans,  by  price 
guarantee,  or  by  some  of  the  other  means 
provided  under  tht  bill.  That  is  one  of 
the  questions  that  will  rapidly  be  deter- 
mined after  the  bill  becomes  effective, 
and  then  Congress  will  be  able  to  pass 
on  it. 

We  are  talking  about  a  $20  billion  bill, 
and  we  simply  do  not  have  all  of  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  Congress  to  know 
how  best  to  apply  that  money.  We  know 
which  direction  to  move  in.  but  we  can- 
not make  ;  11  the  final  decisions  at  this 
point. 

That  is  the  scheme  and  rationale  of  the 
bill,  and  we  think  it  is  vei-y  sound  to 
proceed  in  that  manner.  It  will  not  hinder 
01'  slow  down  the  program,  but  I  think 
in  the  long  rim  will  get  us  a  much  sound- 
ei-  program. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNt,  rON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  May  I  inquire  how 
long  it  is  going  to  take  Congress  to  get 
around  to  making  these  complicated  and 
in  many  cases  highly  technical  decisions  ? 
Does  the  Senate  feel  that  Congress  will 
be  in  a  position  to  make  the  decisions 
in  6  weeks,  6  months,  or  6  years?  The 
Senator  has  already  mentioned  that  this 
bill  has  t)een  in  the  hearings  process 
since  last  March.  If  we  have  been  in  the 
hearings  process  for  9  montlis,  how  much 
longer  will  it  taka? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  were  not  trying  to  make  the 
scientific  determinations  the  bill  calls  for. 
We  are  expecting  those  who  are  experts 
in  .scientific  research  to  give  us  the  rec- 
ommendations upon  which  to  base  these 
legislative  decisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  colloquy  In- 
dicates the  very  comphcated  nature  of 
this  bill,  and  indicates,  hopefully,  the 
depth  in  which  our  committee  has  con- 
sidered it. 

As  I  say,  this  amendment  is  a  part  of 
the  overall  amendment  which  was  just 
rejected,  and  while  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  highest  respect  for  the  efforts 
that  he  has  put  in  on  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  some  of  these  items  will  later  be 
considered  by  Congress,  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
debate  these  amendments  one  by  one.  So 
I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Does  the  Senator  want  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  BEIJJ^ON.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordei-ed. 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  On  the  motion  to 
table?  I  do  not  liank  so. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  on 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoBiENici).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmoni.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT>,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss>,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HcTDDLESTON  1 ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGtovern*,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  ( Mr.  Metcalf  > ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  aimoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  SYMiNCTON)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   annoimce  that  the 
Senator   from   Tennessee    'Mr    Baker  • 
the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr   Buck- 
ley ),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEV)    are  neces.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  basines.*^. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wooD)   is  absent  on  official  business. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Brock)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.   Mathias)    are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  28,  as  follows : 


[No.  561  Leg. 

1 

YEAS— 57 

Abourezk 

Fong 

Mondale 

Allen 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Han 

Nelson 

Benlsen 

HarUe 

Nunn 

Bible 

Haskell 

Pas  tore 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

UolUngs 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Hughes 

Riblcoff 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Scott. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

wmiamL 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Case 

Johnston 

Stennts 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Church 

Long 

Talmadge 

Clark 

Ma,;uuEon 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Welcker 

Ea^leton 

McCleUan 

WlUlams 

Eastland 

McOee 

Young 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 28 

Aiken 

Dominlck 

Sax  be 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Schweiker 

Beall 

Griain 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmou 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Bennett 

HcUiU 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hniska 

Tart 

Cfitton 

Javlts 

Thurmond 

C\irtis 

McClvire 

Tower 

Dole 

Pearson 

Doineiii -i 

Roth 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

B»krr 

Gurney 

Moss 

Brock 

Huddleston 

Muskie 

Buckley 

Mat  hi  as 

Pack  wood 

Pulbrlt-ht 

McGovern 

Pell 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

S)-mlngton 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bkllmon)  was  agreed  to. 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  acting  Republican 
leader  what  the  latest  Information  is  as 
to  when  the  House  will  vote  on  the  Ford 
nomination  and  when  we  might  expect 
to  go  to  the  HaU  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  response  to  the  CiUes- 
tion  of  the  dlsttngiiished  majority  leader, 
I  have  just  been  on  the  telephone  In  the 
cloakroom,  and  the  best  "guesstimate"  is 
that  they  will  begin  voting  in  10  minutes. 
and  the  vote  will  be  over  at  4:30.  They 
will  then  stand  in  recess  until  5  30.  Ap- 
parently, they  took  a  little  longer  than 
they  anticipated  in  debating  the  rule  be- 
lore  they  got  into  the  general  orders. 

I  ask  the  majority  leader,  in  light  of 
that,  when  would  the  Senate  be  likely  to 
go  over  to  the  House? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Senates-  say 
5:30  they  would  go  back  in  session? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  We  would  go  over 
before  that,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  would  say  5:25. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICY  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S  1283)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  for  i-esearch,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  In  fuels 
ivnd  energy  and  for  the  coordination  and 
fiiuuicial  suppiemeiitation  of  Federal  en- 
ergy research  and  development:  to  estab- 
li.^h  development  corporations  to  demon- 
strate technologies  for  shale  oil  devel- 
opment, coal  gasification  development, 
advanced  power  cycle  development,  geo- 
thennal  steam  development,  and  coal 
liquefaction  development :  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  mineral  resources  of  the  public 
lands  available  for  said  development  cor- 
porations; and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  roUcall  vote  occurring  during  the  re- 
mainder of  today  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, with  the  warning  bells  to  be  sounded 
after  the  first  2 '  a  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMINDMewr     NO      771 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  771. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fxirther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

SecUoa  119  of  the  bUl  U  replaced  by  a  new 
section  119.  as  follows: 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Chairman  U  au- 
thorized to  receive  and  consider  requasta. 
from  paraona,  eorporatlona.  and  other  legal 
entitles  engaged  In  the  exploraUon.  deveiop- 
tnent.  or  pnxluctlon  of  energy  or  engaged  m 
oUter  eneigy-producing  or  related  actlvlttea. 
Including  energy  raaaarch.  in  conuecUon  wltli 


the  necessity  to  obtain  niatertals.  articles. 
equipment,  supplies,  or  devices  which  are  or 
may  be  In  critical  or  short  supply  and  which 
are  essential  to  the  expeditious  progress  of 
such  exploration,  development,  production, 
or  activities,  including  energy  research,  and 
to  advise  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
authorized  (1)  to  require  that  performance 
under  contracts  or  orders  (other  than  con- 
tracts of  employment*  which  he  deems  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  meet  the  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation  shaU  take  priority  over 
performance  under  any  other  contract  or 
order  pother  than  a  contract  or  order  of  the 
President  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended  (50  App.  2071))  and,  for 
the  purpoae  of  assuring  such  priority,  to  re- 
quire acceptance  and  perfornuince  of  such 
contracts  or  orders  in  preference  to  other 
contracia  or  orders  by  any  person  be  finds 
to  be  capable  of  their  performance,  and  (2) 
to  allocate  such  materials,  articles,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  or  devices  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  In  such  manner, 
upon  such  conditions,  and  to  such  extent  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  La  addition  to  the  aforementioned  au- 
thority, the  President  is  further  authorized, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
to  take  such  additional  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  or  allocate  such  mate- 
rials, articles,  equipment,  supplies,  or  devices 
which  are  or  may  be  In  critical  or  short  sup- 
ply and  which  are  essential  to  the  expedi- 
tious progress  of  energy  exploration,  develop- 
ment, prcduction,  or  other  energy  produc- 
ing or  related  activities,  including  energy 
research. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. * 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  a  copy 
of  this  amendment  is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  There  is  no  point  in  my  reading 
it. 

We  all  know  that  at  the  present  time 
the  country  has  a  critical  energy  short- 
age, but  many  Members  may  not  realize 
that  along  with  that  Ls  a  clearly  critical 
shortage  of  some  of  the  essential  equip- 
ment and  materials  that  are  needed  for 
the  development  of  new  oil  and  gas  wells. 

I  can  cite  an  example  from  a  telephone 
call  I  had  yesterday  from  a  small  Okla- 
homa independent  operator  who  is  drill- 
ing acreage  Involving  30  gas  wells.  He 
has  drilled  20  of  those  wells  already.  He 
has  succeeded  in  finding  gas  in  every 
one  of  those  wells.  He  has  a  rig  running 
now,  drilling  one  other  well.  He  has 
enough  casing  to  go  in  that  well,  when 
and  if  they  complete  it,  and  then  he  is 
out  of  casing.  So  he  has  eight  wells  he 
wiU  not  t>e  atUe  to  drill,  and  he  cannot 
find  pipe  to  put  in  them.  This  operat<x' 
is  in  the  position  of  having  to  let  his  rig 
go.  He  does  not  know  when  he  will  be 
able  to  get  it  back.  As  a  result,  the  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  denied  the  several 
miillon  cubic  feet  per  day  of  natural  gas 
thi.<^  operator  is  ready  to  produce. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  solving 
the  energy  crisis,  we  have  to  take  action 
to  make  the  materials  that  operators 
need  in  the  oil  fields,  the  coal  rauies,  and 
our  other  energy-producing  facilities 
available  In  the  marketplace. 

One  of  my  concerns  is  that  these  crit- 
ical shortages  are  not  dealt  with  in  this 
bUl.  S.  1283,  as  reported,  addresses  ttseU 


to  the  question  of  the  critical  supply  of 
essential  materials,  but  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  President  should  be  given, 
in  coiuiection  with  dealing  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  authority  equivalent  to  Urnt 
given  him  by  section  101  of  Uie  Defense 
Prcduction  Act  of  1950,  relating  to  na- 
tional defense.  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment provides. 

I  believe  we  would  all  a?ree  that  the 
energy  crises  we  face  is  equally  as  serious 
as  msiny  of  the  crises  that  grew  out  of 
wartime.  With  the  impact  the  Arabs  are 
able  to  liave  on  our  foreign  poUcy  by 
withholding  oil.  we  should  recognize  tliat 
the  energy  crisis  is,  in  effect,  a  matter  of 
national  security,  and  we  need  U>  give 
the  President  the  same  power  ^  deal 
with  this  crisis  as  with  crises  thai  grow- 
out  of  wartime. 

There  is  no  point  in  this  administra- 
tion exhorting  industr>'  to  go  out  and  do 
more  to  solve  the  energy  cri.~;is  if  we 
deny  them  access  to  the  materials  they 
must  have  to  get  the  job  done. 

I  have  talked  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  told  tJiat  a  bill  will  be 
coming  on  perhaps  next  year  to  get  to 
this  problem;  but  I  can  si  e  no  reason  to 
wait  months  when  the  need  is  now. 

This  amendment  would  do  no  violence 
to  the  bill.  It  would  help  make  certain 
that  those  industries  and  individuals  in 
our  coiuitry  who  want  to  help  solve  this 
crisis  can  have  the  material  they  need 
to  get  on  with  the  job. 

I  urge  the  manager  of  the  bill  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  S 
2589,  which  pa.'^ed  thus  body  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1973.  and  ls  now  in  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  provides  as  fol- 
lows, in  section  313.  page  33: 

Sec.  313.  Matebuu.s  and  Puvls  Au.oc*- 
TioN. — To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  allocate  supplies  of  materials, 
equipment,  and  fuels  assachited  with  explora- 
tion, production,  reflnlng,  and  required 
transportation  of  energy  supplies  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  maintain  and  Increase  the 
production  of  coal,  crude  oil,  natural  ga^, 
and  other  fuels. 

The  President  shall  conduct  a  review  of 
all  rulings  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  the  Bconomlc  Stabilization  Act  to  deter- 
mine If  such  rulings  and  regulations  are 
contributing  to  the  shortage  of  materials 
asBOCtated  with  the  production  oX  energy  sup- 
plies and  equipment  necessary  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  production  of  coal,  crude 
oU  and  other  fuels. 

So  this  authority  is  already  hi  the  law 
as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  goes  a 
step  further — an  urineeded  step,  in  my 
judgment,  at  this  time — a  step  which 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  that  is  to  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  issue  an  order,  in  effect,  to 
direct  anyone  to  perform  a  contract  or 
to  perform  work  under  that  order  in  pref- 
erence and  priority  to  anything  else  that 
person  may  be  able  to  do.  That  has  not 
tieen  considered  by  any  committee,  and 
we  believe  It  is  unnecessai^y  at  this  time. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON   I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
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Isiana  to  section  119  of  the  bill,  page  92. 
This  section  reads: 

Bbc.  119.  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  or 
allocate  materials  which  are  or  may  be  In 
critical  supply  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
expeditious  progress  of  energy  research  and 
development  efforts. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  matter,  because  it  is  in  the 
bill,  in  a  watered-down  form.  So  this  is 
no  surprise  to  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee is  fully  aware  that  these  critical 
shortages  exist.  The  problem  Is  that  the 
language  in  this  bill  ls  hmited  to  energy 
research  and  development.  It  does  noth- 
ing about  the  production  of  energy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  bill  under  con- 
sideration is  a  research  and  development 
bill,  and  .section  119  of  the  bill  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  obtain  and 
allocate  materials  necessary  for  research 
and  development.  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
search and  development,  this  bill  has  all 
the   authority   that   is   possibly   needed. 

In  addition.  S  2589,  the  bill  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  November  19. 
gives  the  President  the  authority  and 
mandates  that  he  allocate  supplies,  fuel 
and  equipment — evei-ything  needed  for 
the  production  and  exploration  of  en- 
ergy. We  submit  that  the  authority  is 
ample  in  bills  that  already  have  been 
passed. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  JC«NSTON.  I  yield  for  a  short 
question 

Mr  BELLMON.  All  my  cjuestlons  are 
short.  Mr.  President. 

If  the  statement  of  the  Senator  is 
correct,  then  the  lanRuace  In  section  119 
is  not  needed  More  than  that.  I  submit 
that  the  countr>'  and  the  administration 
have  already  had  experience  with  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  and  whatever 
comes  out  of  the  new  legislation  will  be 
different  and  a  new  program  and  require 
several  months  to  set  up  the  necessary 
administrative  meclianism  to  gain  ex- 
perience to  see  how  it  operates;  but  we 
have  already  had  experience  with  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  and  since  we 
had  that  experience  it  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  tlie  pre.sent  crisis. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  After  the  motion  to 
table,  I  would  hope  thai  the  distinguLshed 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  concur  with 
me  when  he  has  read  the  language  from 
S.  2589.  becau.-^e  we  feel  the  language  is 
more  than  adequate  to  achieve  the  goal 
we  both  feel  .should  be  achieved;  and 
that  is  to  have  priority  assignment  of  all 
needed  materials  and  fuel  to  energy  pro- 
ducing facihties. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  motion  to 
table? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  my  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  a  Uttle  trouble 
following  the  dialog.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  as  I  understand  it,  is  object- 
ing to  the  Senator's  amendment  because 
he  said  the  language  is  already  in  the 
bill  in  the  House.  Well,  already  we  have 
pending  two  bills.  For  example,  there  is 
the  pitjvision  from  the  Soiate  that  we 


should  permit  the  ovraership  of  gold ;  and 
hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  do  more  than 
that  and  put  it  on  three  or  foui"  bills  be- 
fore we  are  through.  The  House  does  not 
always  follow  through  on  bills  we  send 
them. 

If  we  already  have  passed  it,  why  not 
put  it  on  another  measure? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the 
question  is  a  proper  one.  The  bill  I  re- 
ferred to  is  S.  2589.  That  is  an  energy 
bill  being  dealt  with  by  the  House  and 
we  expect  action  on  it  soon.  We  consider 
the  language  in  that  bill  all  that  is 
needed. 

In  addition,  the  language  of  the  in- 
stant amendment  goes  considerably  fur- 
ther than  needed,  in  our  judgment.  There 
has  been  no  one  in  any  committee  sup- 
porting the  kind  of  language  found  in 
section  <bi  of  the  instant  amendment, 
authorizing  the  President,  in  effect,  to 
require  persons  and  corporations  to  per- 
form whatever  is  called  for  under  a  rul- 
ing of  the  President,  or  under  a  contract 
the  President  should  see  fit  to  give 
priority  to.  That  is  a  tremendous  grant 
of  authority. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  call  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator's  attention  to  the  language 
of  the  bill,  section  119,  page  92,  lines  17 
and  18,  where  it  is  stated; 

To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  take  such  action 
as  necessary  .  .  , 

Absolute,  unlimited  action.  There  is  no 
restriction  at  all  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  BELLMON.  But  it  is  the  language 
in  the  Defense  Production  Act  used  ef- 
fectively in  the  past. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Section  119  author- 
izes the  President  to  take  such  action 
necessary — 

To  obtain  or  allocate  materials  which  are  or 
may  be  in  critical  supply  and  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  expeditious  progress  of  energy 
research  and  development  efforts. 

But  the  instant  amendment  goes  con- 
siderably beyond  that,  because  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  require  perform- 
ance under  contracts  or  orders  which  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  meet 
the  energy  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  much  more  re- 
strictive than  .section  119.  That  section 
says  he  may  take  any  action. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Any  action  "to  ob- 
tain or  allocate  materials."  But  this 
amendment  states  the  President  may  re- 
quire— 

That  performance  under  contracts  or  or- 
ders which  he  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  Nation 
shall  take  priority. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  far  less  de- 
mandmg. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  I 
believe  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few  sentences  before  we  end  the  debate. 

We  have  been  operating  in  the  Senate 
on  emergency  energy  problems  for  ap- 


proximately less  than  3  weeks.  We  have 
had  all  kinds  of  amendments  tacked 
onto  bills.  Including  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey .i  in  which  a  100-percent  subsidy 
is  given  for  carpooling.  which  I  never 
did  understand.  It  seems  apparent  that 
that  language  will  be  taken  out.  and  a  lot 
of  otlier  things  will  be  taken  out  by  the 
House  when  they,  m  their  judgment,  start 
considering  thLs  legislation. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  want  to  turn  an 
energj'  bill  into  a  welfare  bill.  So  it  cer- 
tainly would  seem  to  me  on  the  a-ssump- 
tion  that  the  House,  in  their  owti  good 
wisdom,  and  they  have  a  lot  of  good 
wisdom,  are  going  to  knock  out  a  lot 
of  the  legislation  we  have  .sent  them,  we 
might  as  well  put  tliat  same  type  author- 
ity in  here,  because  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  say  we  are  going  to  go  forward 
with  a  lot  of  materials,  manpower  and 
effort  when  we  do  not  have  the  materials 
to  go  ahead  and  do  it.  That  is  what  I 
vmderstand  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  trying  to  do:  Namely,  to  get  the  mate- 
rials .so  that  we  can  do  the  exploration 
and  the  development  we  need. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I 
share  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  the  desire 
to  get  those  materials  to  fuel-producing 
Industries.  We  think  we  have  the  author- 
ity in  the  present  law  and  that  this 
amendment  goes  further  than  it  needs  to. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Colorado  com- 
pleted his  remarks? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  lias  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  section  119 
is  a  ver>-  good  section,  but  It  applies 
basically  to  energy  research,  and  it  is  in 
an  energy  research  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  saying 
we  are  doing  much  more  than  just 
research. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  clear  statement,  which  so 
w-ell  reflects  the  hodgepodge  develop- 
ment on  this  \ery  vital  subject.  I  know 
it  is  a  problem  to  meet  these  measui-es 
and  act  to  speed  up  legislation.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  committee  and  I  al- 
ways like  to  support  the  committee  which 
has  considered  the  measure,  whenever  I 
possibly  can.  But  once  again,  as  I  find 
myself  about  once  a  year.  I  find  myself 
very  reluctant  about  tabling  of  amend- 
ments. It  seems  to  me  not  to  save  much 
time,  and  whOe  I  lean  over  backwai-d 
to  support  the  committee  when  I  can, 
and  while  I  do  not  contend  that  I  vm- 
derstand every  amendment  offered  on 
the  floor.  I  still  think  the-se  amendments 
are  worthy  of  consideration  and  I  do  not 
like  to  simply  vote  on  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table.  I  like  to  vote  on  the  menus. 

Therefore,  I  have  been  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  against  tabhng  motions  on 
this  bill.  That  does  not  indicate  any  la<:k 
of  respect  for,  consideration  for,  or  con- 
fidence in  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  statement.  I 
think  that  both  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
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have  been  tabled  rather  fre<rucntljr  In 
the  last  moDth  and  It  would  be  nice  (or 
a  chance  not  to  be  tabled  ami  to  be  able 
to  vote  on  the  merits. 

The  PRESIDiNQ  OFFICER.  The  quea- 
uon  Is  on  Uw  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator frtMXHLiOUlaiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  prefer  to 
bare  a  vote  on  his  amendment  rather 
than  a  vote  on  tabling,  we  would  accom- 
modate  him  and  allow  it  to  be  voted  on 

dS   IS. 

Mr.  BELLMOS.  Mr  President,  has  the 
moUon  to  table  been  lodged? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  waa 
the  questioQ  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BEAU>.  Has  a  motion  to  table  be«a 
lodged  on  this  amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No:  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
lias  the  Soor.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 
The  Soiator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
conclude  very  briefly. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  bill  we  have 
t>eXore  us  deals  with  energy  research  and 
development,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the 
bill  gives  the  President  vast  power  to  take 
action  to  deal  with  allocatloa  or  acqui&i- 
Uon  of  materials,  the  authority  Is  lim- 
ited just  to  research  and  developmenL 
This  is  not  going  to  help  meet  the  crit- 
ical supply  problem. 

We  DOW  have  many  oU  and  gas  w^la 
that  are  not  going  to  be  drilled  in  the 
next  few  months  because  not  enough 
pipe  Is  available  II  we  are  going  to  limit 
it  Just  to^nergy  research  and  develop- 
ment, that  problem  is  not  going  to  be 
met. 

The  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  President  already  has 
this  power  makes  no  sense  Otherwise  we 
would  not  have  put  It  tn  the  bill. 

So  I  ask  for  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  apreelnsr  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Ttie  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fut-BRiGHT  > .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  HtrDOT-ESTowi.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  <Mr.  Moss",  the  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr  Mdsiub>.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr  Bcvtsbw*.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  '  Mr  MrOovw«N ) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  'Mr  Mrrc*tP>.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr  Sti:v«w80w>. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
Wtluams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Liland  <Mr.  Pbll>  Is  absent 
on  official  bustness. 

I  also  annoanee  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Stmincton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stxvknsok)  would  vote  'nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxk  and 
Mr.  Bkock)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 


I  Mr  BncKLCT) ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gtiawryi.  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAxmELO)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  Goto- 
WATXK)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Pack- 
wood  )  is  absent  on  ofDclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ore^n  iMr  HAmrLDi  would  vote 'nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — ye$is  37. 
na}rs  44,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 37 

alien 

Fannin 

Sobwelker 

Barttett 

Fong 

S;ott.  Hufth 

Basil 

Orian 

Scott. 

Bclimon 

HinaaD 

WlUlaaiL. 

BeuoaU 

HaUaa 

Sparkmaa 

Brooka 

Hniflk* 

StaJTord 

Cua 

JsTtta 

Stevens 

Cnnk 

Mcdatlan 

Tart 

CoUou 

MoClura 

Thumond 

Curtia 

Pearaoa 

TOWBT 

Dole 

Percy 

Welcker 

Donvnlrl 

Roth 

ToUBf 

Oommick 

8Mbe 

NATS — i4 

Abour«zk 

Kantland 

MnKntiaon 

Alkea 

Ervln 

Mjuuflald 

Bayh 

Oravai 

McOee 

Bible 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

BMvn 

Hartke 

Moodala 

Bunuck 

HaakeU 

Montofa 

BrrO. 

UaUiaway 

NalaoA 

Harry  P. 

7r.     HolUnga 

Nunn 

Byrd.  Robert  C   Rughea 

Pastor* 

Cannon 

Hmplimr 

CbUaa 

Inouja 

Haadoipb 

Chiifh 

Jackson 

Rlhima 

Clark 

Johnaton 

Stennla 

CnnatoQ 

Kennatty 

Talmadge 

Ba^letoa 

Lon« 

Tunney 

NOT  VOTINO— 1» 

Baker 

Hataeld 

Packwood 

Bantaau 

Huddiaaton 

PeU 

Brock 

Mathlaa 

Stevenaoa 

Buekler 

McOoTcm 

Bymlnf^ton 

Fulbnyht 

MetcaU 

WiUlama 

Ctoldwmtar 

Moaa 

Gumey 

Muakle 

So   Mr. 

Bellmon's   amendment    ( 

771)    was 

rejected. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   ON   JOINT   MEET- 
ING OF  CONGRESS 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  having 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  by  a  vote,  I  believe,  of  387  to  35, 
will  reconvene  at  5:25  p.m. 

The  majority  leader  advises  me  that 
the  Senate  will  move  from  this  Chamber 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
joint  meeting  at  5:50  pjn.  The  Presi- 
dent is  expected  to  arrive  in  the  House 
Chamber  at  approximately  6  pjn. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  Senators  will  be 
able  to  be  there  prior  to  5 :  50  p.m. 

I  know  of  no  intention  of  the  leader- 
»liip  to  recess  in  the  meanwhile. 


for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
H"plth,  Educaticn.  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1974,  nnH  fnr  other  punpoees. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE — 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  ont  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  tlie  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bin  iH.R.  8877)   making  appropriations 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  RESEAR*  II  A.'VD 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICY  ACT  OF 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  IS.  1283)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  In  fuels 
and  energy  and  for  the  coordination  and 
financial  supplementation  of  Federal  en- 
ergy research  and  development:  to  es- 
tablish development  corporations  to  dem- 
onstrate technologies  for  shale  oil  de- 
velopment, coal  gaslflcatlon  develop- 
ment, advanced  power  cycle  development, 
geothennal  steam  development,  and  coaJ 
liquefaction  development;  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  mineral  resources  of  the  public 
lands  available  for  said  development  cor- 
porations:  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  772. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLM<JN.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  cki  my  an.fTidment. 

Ttoe  PRESIDING  Ol-PU'KH  In  '  lere 
a  sufficient  second  u'lttii.g  Uv  nups- 
tion>  ?  There  Is  a  surticipnl  se<-on>l. 

The  ye-.i.-  aufi  navs  wt  re  orrierpd. 

Mr.  Bi  i.i  M()N  N'.r  I'residoiit  the 
amendment  is  ver>  .siiiii)!^  I  i,^iil  reail 
the  amendment  in   us  pi  urety. 

The  amendment  rt  ki 

Section  ioe  of  Lbc  iiu.  u  .eplaced  by  a  new 
section  106,  as  foUows: 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  otber 
provialoos  of  tbla  Act.  tlM  CluOrman  U  au- 
Uiorlzed  to  enter  Into  ooutracta  wllb  any 
person,  corporation,  or  other  legal  entity 
ptirsuant  to  which  s\ich  person,  corporation, 
or  entity  shall  be  authortaed  to  deslgrn,  con- 
struct, and  operate  a  full-scale,  commercial- 
size  faculty  to  produce  energy  from  coal 
g»slflc»tlon.  oU  abale.  aolax  power,  tidal 
power,  or  other  uncoaventlonal  sourcee  of 
energy. 

<b)  At  the  requeet  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  other  appropri- 
ate head  of  a  Federal  agency  stxaU.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  make 
available,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  such  lands 
or  Interests  therein,  or  mineral  Interests,  or 
both,  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  any  such  person,  corporation, 
or  legal  entity  to  carry  out  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  other  provision  of  this  Act.  Such 
Unds  or  Interest  may,  notwithstanding  any 
otber  provUlon  of  law,  be  made  available  by 
lease  or  otherwise  on  a  negotiated  basis.  At 
the  reqtiest  of  the  Chairman,  the  ."Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  other  appropriate  head  of 
a  federal  agency  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provtalon  of  law.  immediately  Issue  to 
any  such  person,  cc>rporallon,  or  legal  en- 
tity any  license,  permit,  or  other  certificate 
or  documcutaUon  neoecsary  to  enable  sucii 
person,  corporation,  or  legal  entity  to  carry 
out  any  such  contract. 
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Mr.  President,  again  when  we  look  at 
S.  1283  carefully,  we  find  that  while  the 
Intentions  of  the  act  are  to  go  ahead  and 
get  energy  development  iinderway,  the 
act  has  built  into  it  many  delays  that 
will  hold  back  our  efforts.  In  my  amend- 
ment I  am  trying  to  avoid  these  delays. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
streamline  the  procedure  so  that  any 
entity  interested  in  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Chairman  of  the  Agency 
we  will  create  will  be  able  to  do  so  and 
will  be  able  to  proceed. 

One  of  the  key  sections  of  my  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  making  available 
the  Federal  lands  that  are  going  to  be 
involved  in  such  projects  as  geothennal, 
coal  gasification,  or  oil  shale  develop- 
ment. 

As  the  law  now  stands  and  as  S.  1283 
now  stands.  It  would  be  impossible  for  an 
entity  to  come  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Agen- 
cy and  be  assured  of  getting  the  leases  of 
Federal  lands  that  would  be  necessary 
to  go  ahead  and  develop  our  resources 
that  this  country  so  vitally  and  desper- 
ately needs. 

Again,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  hasten  the  research  and  demon- 
strate the  project  and  make  certain  that 
any  new  technology  that  Is  developed 
that  Is  waiting  to  be  put  into  practical 
application  can  be  undertaken  without 
undue  delay. 

The  way  the  bill  Is  written.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  any  entity  that  wants  to 
participate  in  the  present  program  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  and  to  get  ap- 
proval if  more  than  $50  million  Is  In- 
volved. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Agency  would  be 
limited  to  approving  projects  of  $10  mil- 
lion or  less.  There  are  very  few  projects 
of  significance  that  can  be  undertaken 
*1th  investments  of  $10  million  or  less. 
It  is  going  to  require  generally  sums  of 
up  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  get 
significant  commercial  production  from 
coal  gasification  and  coal  liquefaction 
plants.  And  similar  sums  will  be  required 
for  the  synthetic  production  of  oil  from 
the  oil  shale. 

This  amendment  will  hasten  tlie  de- 
velopment of  the  commercial  energy 
plants.  It  will  hasten  the  application  of 
much  of  the  technology  that  has  been 
developed.  And  It  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
move  tills  country  toward  a  final  solution 
of  tills  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  do  among  other 
things,  the  following.  In  the  guise  of 
spending  for  research  and  development 
It  would  repeal  or  at  least  do  away  with, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 
many  times,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Act,  all  of  the  environmental  protection 
laws.  Including  NEPA,  all  licensing  acts, 
criminal  laws,  antitrust  laws,  all  con- 
sumer protection  laws,  and  frankly,  we  do 
not  know  what  else.  And  there  has  been 
no  testimony  at  all  that  tliese  acts  are 
constraining  research  and  developmenL 

It  goes  much,  much  too  far.  It  has  not 
been  called  for,  Mr.  President,  and  there- 
fore we 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


/ 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
I  read  this  amendment,  the  Chairman, 
who  Is  the  manager,  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  leases  involving  the 
public  domain  on  any  basis  he  saw  fit. 
There  are  no  leasing  guidelines  here.  In 
fact,  he  could  give  away  the  public 
domain.  I  cannot  really  believe  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma  would  intend  such 
a  thing.  But  the  amendment,  if  you  read 
it,  is  clear  as  it  can  be,  because  it  states: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

You  lease  pursuant  to  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  and  you  have  vested  all  the 
authority  in  the  Chairman.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve they  want  to  do  It. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  desires 
to  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
he  wants  no  safeguards  to  protect  the 
public  Interest,  and  that  the  Chairman 
could  enter  into  any  kind  of  lease  he 
wanted  to?  Is  that  what  the  Senator  is 
saying? 

Mr.  BELLMON  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Well.  Senators  should 
know  what  they  are  doing.  Tills  could  be 
the  greatest  raid  and  greatest  delegation 
of  authority  since  Teapot  Dome,  when 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Fall  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  I  am  shocked  that 
such  an  amendment  would  be  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

But  every  Senator  will  know  exactly 
what  he  is  doing. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
other  appropriate  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  are  involved  in  this  process. 
They  are  not  going  to  give  away  Federal 
lands  except  to  streamline  the  process, 
so  that  demonstration  projects  could  get 
underway. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  idea  how 
long,  under  existing  law,  it  will  take  to 
get  one  of  these  on  .stream? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  a  mandatory 
requirement.  Starting  on  line  7  of  the 
amendment.  It  reads: 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  other  appropriate 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  make 
available,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  such  lands 
or  Interests  therein,  or  mineral  Interests, 
or  lx)th,  of  the  United  States  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  any  such  person,  corpo- 
ration, or  legal  entity  to  carry  out  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  other  provision  of  this 
Act. 

The  Chairman  could  give  away  the 
public  land,  if  he  wants  to,  imder  this 
language. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  To  get^a  research 
project  going. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  In  order  to  get  these 
research  projects  on  the  stream. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  there  are  no  safe- 
guards. He  could  enter  into  ani'  kind  of 
lease. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  In- 
credible amendment  that  I  have  ever 
seen  presented  during  my  service  in  the 
Congress,  House  or  Senate,  regarding  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
cite  some  of  the  language  in  S.  1283  as 
it  now  stands.  Realize,  we  are  trying  to 
get  action  here  that  will  get  us  off  dead 
center  and  get  some  energy  projects  into 
operation,  as  well  as  getting  the  research 
and  technology  information  that  has 
been  developed  into  use. 

To  begin  with,  section  llOta)  says: 

For  each  prop>OBal  which  is  considered  pur- 
suant to  section  105,  and  In  which  the  i>o- 
tentlal  Federal  Investment  Is  estimated  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  the  Chairman  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  the  following: 

Then  there  are  seven  conditions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
right  there? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Glad  to. 

Mr.  J.ACKSON  I  think  when  Senators 
read  this  Record,  they  will  want  to  im- 
derstand  what  the  Senator  is  now  read- 
ing. The  Senator  is  reading  from  the  bill, 
S.  1283,  with  our  safeguard. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right.  The  Sena- 
tor's amendment  reads  how,  on  line  1  of 
the  first  page,  section  108(a)?  What 
does  it  say? 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act. 

What  the  Senator  l.s  reading  is  being 
repealed  by  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr,  JACKSON  He  wants  to  repeal  it? 

Mr.  BELLMON  Tliat  is  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  take 
out  the  delaying  tactics  the  committee 
has  put  in.  When  you  realize  all  the  bar- 
riers the  committ.ee  has  erected  to  pre- 
vent research  and  development,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
purpase  of  this  act  is  to  stop  it  rather 
than  help  it.  Because  if  any  of  these 
projects  exceeds  $10  million,  the  bill  has 
to  come  to  the  Congress  with  these  seven 
conditions,  and  it  is  necessary,  then,  for 
the  Congress  to  act  before  it  goes  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  vote.  I  think  we  ought  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  amendment.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  still  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  J.\CKSON.  Yes,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr,  BELLAION,  Further,  if  the  esU- 
mated  amount  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion does  not  exceed  $50  million,  the 
chairman  goes  ahead  and  negotiates, 
and  then  has  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  availability  of  funds  under  the  au- 
thorization, and  50  fo.nh  But  tlien  it  goes 
on  to  say  that  if  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion exceeds  $10  million,  no  funds  may 
be  expended  for  any  proposal  under  the 
authority  by  this  subsection  prior  to  60 
calendar  days  from  the  date  on  which 
the  Chairman's  report  is  received  by 
Congress, 

So  this  whole  business  comes  back  to 
Congres.-;,  and  we  have  tc  act  upon  It 
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before  the  chairman  can  enter  Into  a 
project  exceeding  $10  mUlion. 

It  Is  my  conclusion,  while  I  agree  with 
what  the  committee  Is  trying  to  do.  that 
they  have  built  in  so  many  safeguards 
that  while  we  are  trying  to  protect  some 
of  the  things  that  may  need  protecting, 
we  are  overdoing  it.  It  is  my  intention 
to  streamline  the  process  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  job. 

On  page  82,  at  line  11.  subsection  (c) 
says: 

Proposals  for  which  the  total  estimated 
amount  of  the  Federal  contribution  exceeds 
150,000.000  shall  t>e  Implemented  by  the 
Chairman  only  If  the  implementation  and  the 
necessary  appropriations  are  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  subsequent 
legislation. 

So  Congress  is  going  to  be  authorizing 
and  appropriating  on  every  single  project 
that  amounts  to  $50  million  or  more.  I 
submit  that  this  is  one  way  to  slow  down 
and  ultimately  stop  the  very  Unds  of 
projects  we  are  h(H>ing  here  today  to  get 
on  the  track. 

It  is  my  intention,  by  this  amendment, 
to  speed  up  the  process  and  cut  out  some 
of  the  delays  which  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  energy  crisis  we  face  today. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa. 

I  wanted  to  say  just  a  few  words  in 
support  of  what  I  think  is  the  obvious 
thrust  and  Intention  of  this  amendment. 
It  is  not  to  do  great  violence  to  this 
country.  It  is  not  to  clothe  an  oEBcial  with 
arbitrary  authority,  presuming  that  he 
is  going  to  act  adversely  to  the  public 
Interest.  It  is  simply  to  recognize  that 
we  are  in  an  emergency,  and  there  Is 
need  for  haste,  that  there  will  be  people 
out  of  work,  there  will  be  jobs  shut  down, 
there  will  be  cold  homes — these  are  some 
of  the  factors  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  in  mind,  he  is  trying  to 
say  that  he  believes  it  makes  sense  to 
give  these  ofBclals,  who  are  going  to  be 
answerable  and  responsive  to  the  public, 
authority  that  they  need  not  otherwise 
have  In  order  to  expedite  some  demon- 
stration projects. 

It  is  not  to  open  up  all  of  the  public 
lands  and  say  they  are  going  to  be 
thrown  open  helter-skelter,  with  no  con- 
cern at  all  for  the  public  interest:  it  Is 
simply  to  say  that  where  those  charged 
with  discharging  the  objectives  of  this 
bill  have  examined  the  facts  and  have 
looked  a  situation  over,  and  have  con- 
cluded that  it  mfUces  sense  to  set  up  a 
demonstration  project,  having  in  mind 
all  of  the  concerns  that  we  have  in  mind, 
there  can  be  some  cutting  away  of  red- 
tape,  and  there  can  be  some  authority 
given  to  an  ofBcial.  under  that  set  of 
circumstances,  to  say  that  we  will  go 
ahead  and  start  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect. I  will  ask  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
if  that  is  not  what  he  would  like  to  do. 
rather  than  what  has  been  portrayed  to 
be  his  motives  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs? 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
iny  friend  from  Wyoming  for  clarifying 
the  matter.  He  is  exactly  right  What  is 


needed  is  to  stop  all  these  delays  and 
this  procrastination,  and  move  on.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
in  any  way  to  make  it  possible  for  any 
pubhc  official  to  carry  off  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

On  page  61  of  8.  2183,  beginning  on 
line  3,  it  states: 

The  urgency  of  the  Nation's  critical  energy 
problems  wiu  require  a  commitment  similar 
to  those  undertaken  in  the  Manhattan  and 
Apollo  projects; 

I  wonder  how  far  this  country  would 
have  gotten  in  developing  the  nuclear 
weapons  on  wlilch  we  have  based  our 
defenses,  and  in  getting  a  man  on  the 
Moon,  if  we  required  Congress  to  approve 
every  contract  in  excess  of  $50  million. 

The  bill  is  so  loaded  down  with  these 
kinds  of  restrictions  that  it  will  make  it 
virtually  impossible  for  any  chairman  to 
get  any  kind  of  result  from  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  today. 

It  is  my  intention  to  try  to  streamline 
the  process,  to  cut  out  the  delays,  and 
to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  point  that  the  language 
of  my  amendment  No.  772  is  too  broad 
an  authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  a  careful 
reading  of  my  amendment  will  indicate 
that  it  is  intended  to  provide  only  that 
certain  mineral  interests  or  property 
needed  to  establish  a  pilot  project  could 
be  made  available  for  such  use  on  a  basis 
other  than  competitive  bidding.  In  other 
words,  the  Interest  could  be  acquired  by 
means  of  a  negotiated  purchase.  That  is 
what  I  intended  and  that  is  what  the 
amendment  provides.  The  disposing  of 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  negotiated  purchases  is 
already  in  the  law  for  certain  unproven 
areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY ' .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  No.  772  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BellmonK 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen  >.  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles  I .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRif.HT>,  the  Senator  frofn  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDOLBSTONt,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  MetcalD,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  i  Mr.  Moss  i .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie*  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams I .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell>  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee^-fii^r.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock  >.  the  Senator  ftom  New 
York  I  Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr  Gurney>.  the  Senator  from 


Maryland  ^Mr  Mathias).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  twe 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  t  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  I  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case>,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sax- 
be),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  i  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  pj  esent  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield  )  would  vote  "nay." 

Also,  if  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  «Mr.  Tower)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  11, 
nays  66,  as  follows : 


I  No    583  Leg  ) 

TEAS— U 

Bartlett 

Pong 

McClure 

Bean 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Bellmon 

Helms 

William  L 

Curtis 

Hniska 

NAYS— 66 

Stevens 

Abourezk 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Pannln 

Nelson 

Allen 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bayh 

onmn 

Paatore 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Percy 

BIden 

Haskell 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Rlbtcoff 

Byrd, 

Hughes 

Roth 

Harry  F  , 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Bchweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Scott.  Hugh 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Church 

\        Javlts 

Stafford 

Clark 

\      Johnston 

Stennls 

Cook 

V,  Kennedy 

Taft 

Cotton 

\Long 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

^agnuson 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Uansfleld 

Tunney 

Domenlcl 

MbClellan 

Weicker 

Domlnlck 

MbOee 

Young 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Eastland 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Baker 

Gurney 

Pack  wood 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Brock 

Huddleston 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Mathias 

Stev  nson 

Case 

McGovern 

Symmtiion 

Chiles 

Metcalf 

To»  Of 

FulbrlKht 

Moss 

Williams 

Goldwaler 

Muskle 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (No. 
772)   was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition  not  to  offer  an  amendment 
but  to  discuss  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee  the 
provision  on  page  69,  subparagraph  (7), 
which  deals  with  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery  of  crude  oil. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
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imous  consent  that  John  Pierce,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Operations  mi- 
nority staff,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  course  of  this  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor, 

tTNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
by  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  I  propound  the  following 
unanimous  consent  request,  which  has 
been  cleared  with  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr  Griffin,  Mr  Allen,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, and  other  Senators: 

That  on  tomorrow,  when  the  Senate 
resumes  con.sideralion  of  the  pending 
mea.sure.  time  on  an  amendment  by  Mr 
Buckley  be  limited,  for  debate,  to  extend 
not  fc>eyond  the  hour  of  3  p  m  .  with  the 
provision  that  the  vote  on  the  bill  is  to 
occur  immediately  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Buckley  amendment,  and 
that  paragraph  3  of  rule  XII  be  waived: 
ordered  further,  that  no  amendment  not 
germane  to  the  bill  be  In  order  on  to- 
morrow, with  the  provi.so  that  the  Buck- 
ley amendment,  having  to  do  with  the 
deregulation  of  natural  ga.s.  will  be  in 
order,  regardless  of  iUs  germaneness. 
I  think  I  have  accurately  stated  it. 
Mr  J.^CKSON.  I  a.ssume  that  the 
order  will  t>e  m  the  regular  form,  .so  tliat 
it  will  include  that  amendments  to  the 
Buckley  amendment  will  be  in  order  dur- 
ing thLs  time. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Amendments 
to  the  Buckley  amendment  would  be  In 
order;  and  the  time  on  any  amendment 
to  the  Buckley  amendment  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  with  the  under.sianding  that 
when  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  arrives,  if  an 
amendment  to  the  Uuckley  amendment 
Is  pending  and  the  time  on  such  amend- 
ment of  30  minutes  has  not  run  its 
course,  the  full  time  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  would  be  allowed  to 
run  before  the  vote  on  the  Buckley 
amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
what  the  Buckley  amendment  is? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B^TID,  The  Buckley 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Deregulation  of  new 
gas. 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney). The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  U  the  unanimous- 
consent  reque.st  does  not  go  through,  is 
the  Buckley  amendment  nongermane  to 
this  bill? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Buckley    amendment   would   still   be   in 

order  if  the  agreement  were  not  reached. 

Mr  ABOUREZK   I  am  afraid  I  do  not 

understand. 

Mr  JACKSON  The  point  is  that  non- 
germane  amendments  can  be  offered  to 
this  bill,  under  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

If  this  agreement  is  not  entered  into, 
nongermane  amendments  can  come  In. 


But  under  ihi.s  agreement,  no  nonger- 
mane amendments  could  be  offered  to- 
morrow, with  the  exception  of  the  Buck- 
ley amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Or  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  amend- 
ments to  the  Buckley  amendment  would 
have  to  be  germane  to  the  Buckley 
amendment  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  So  the  purpose  of 
the  request  is  to  close  out  all  other  non- 
germane  amendments,  except  the  Buck- 
ley amendment. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  That  is  not 
the  .sole  purpose;  that  is  not  the  main 
purpase  Tlie  purpose  of  the  request  is 
that  the  Senate  may  expedite  action  on 
the  bill  and  complete  action  on  it  tomor- 
row. The  purpo.se  of  the  request  Ls  not  to 
rule  out  nongermane  amendments;  but 
in  order  to  get  the  agreement,  that  pro- 
vision had  to  be  included 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Ls  .so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B\'RD  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  all  Senators 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  returning  to 
the  question  I  will  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman:  Under  section  106  of  the  bill. 
subparagraph  7,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  within  6  months  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  energy 
research  management  project  shall  make 
recommendations  regarding  solutions  to 
the  immediate  and  long  term  energy 
supply  problem  with  respect  to  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery  of  crude  oil. 

Of  course,  under  thLs  .section,  we  are 
talking  about  research  with  regard  to 
the  recovery  of  oil  that  is  in  place.  It 
has  already  been  discovered.  Some  of  it 
has  been  recovered  through  primary 
methods,  .some  through  secondary  meth- 
ods, and  perhaps  tertiary  methods  might 
have  been  used  in  some  instances. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain in  many  other  States,  the  inde- 
pendent oU  producers  are  working  with 
State  universities  in  an  effort  to  better 
utilize  all  avaUable  technology  in  this 
area  and  would  like  to  make  certain  that 
some  of  the  research  funds  authorized 
on  this  portion  of  the  bill  will  be  used  to 
assist  projects  such  as  theirs.  Some  of 
the  experts  are  saying  that  we  have  some 
40  to  45  billion  barrels  of  oil  that  could 
be  recovered  if  these  projects  can  im- 
prove on  the  methods  and  application  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  opera- 
tions. 

We  know  the  oil  is  there.  The  question 
L';.  'How  do  we  recover  It?" 

The  question  I  ask  the  Senator,  and 
perhaps  he  can  shed  some  light,  is:  WiU 
this  matter  be  given  some  priority  under 
the  research  provisions  of  the  law  we 
have  been  reviewing? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  respond. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  recoverable  re- 
serves as  of  this  year.  1973,  amount 
to  about  38  7  billion  barrels,  out  of  a 
total  recoverable  reserve  in  the  world 
of  about  600  billion  barrels.  In  place 
reserves  are  higher  in  the  estimate  of 
a  lot  of  people  They  say  that  in  the 
United  States  we  have  in  place  reserves 
of  200  billion  barrels.  By  that,  we  mean 


the  oil  Is  there,  but  for  reasons  of  tech- 
nology and  economics,  it  is  not  being 
removed. 
I   take   It   this   Is  what   the   Senator 

is  referring  to. 

Mr  DOLE,  Yes. 

Mr  JACKSON.  It  is  a  very,  very  im- 
portant area  in  which  we  need  to  make 

an  allout  effort. 

May  I  respond  to  the  Senator  by  say- 
ing we  list  the  priorities  starting  on 
page  68  and  then  run  through  page  70. 
There  are  other  prionties  They  are  not 
ILsted  in  order.  It  does  not  mean  that 
because  priority  listed  as  No.  7,  as  is 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery,  that 
it  is  seventh  on  the  priority  list.  Not  at 
aU. 

The  management  projects  directed  to 
move  on  the  kinds  of  recommendations 
that  will  be  called  for  within  6  months 
of  the  enactment  of  the  act.  We  intend 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  DOI^I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.'''^      ^. 

As  a  Riember  o^-^le  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance I  wigTn«  .say  that  Mr,  David  Free- 
man testified  before  our  committee  less 
than  10  days  ago, 

Mr,  JACKSON,  This  will  not  delay  any 
existing  programs,  by  the  way. 
Mr,  DOLE,  I  understand 
Mr  Da\-id  Freeman  pointed  out,  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ari2»na  know,  current  recov- 
ery operations  skim  the  cream  off  the 
top  and  use  about  one-third  of  the  oil 
discovered.  It  is  suggested  that  over  the 
next  decade  we  might  be  able  to  increase 
domestic  production  by  30  to  40  billion 
barrels  of  oil  through  improved  recovery 
methods.  The  only  point  I  make  is  that 
in  our  State  Dr,  Floyd  Preston,  head  of 
the  Petroleum  Engineering  Department 
at  KU,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Warren 
Tomhnson.  head  of  the  Kansas  Inde- 
pendent Oil  and  Gas  Association,  are 
seeking  funds  to  research  and  improve 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  opera- 
tions It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  problem  in 
many  States  in  the  Midwest  and  in  other 
oil-producing  States  and  I  am  hopeful 
these  research  funds  can  find  new  and 
improved  methods  of  recovery. 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  obsen-e  that  just  in  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  area  they  estimate,  on  "a 
conservative  basis,  that  we  could  recover 
30  billion  barrels,  I  gave  an  overall  ag- 
gregate of  200  billion  barrels  of  inplace 
resen'es.  We  do  not  have  now  the  tech- 
nology to  reach  it.  but  this  bill  contem- 
plates that  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment we  will  make  the  effort  to  reach  the 
unreachable  based  on  existing  technol- 
ogy. But  with  a  conservative  estimate  of 
30  blUion  barrels,  that  L-^  almost  as  much 
as  our  total  recoverable  resene 

Our  colleagues  should  imderstand 
when  we  mention  these  figures,  this 
points  out  the  problem  we  face  in  this 
country;  that  is,  the  total  reserves  for 
the  world  are  600  bllUon  barrels,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  one-half;  the  United  States 
has  -somewhat  less. 

We  produce  more  oil  than  anj'  other 
nation  in  the  world  but.  and  this  is  a  big 
but.  we  consume  more  than  any  nation 
in  the  world,  so  our  total  reserves  are 
going  do»-n  hke  an  hour-glass  wherea5 
In  other  countries  the  resenes  are  going 
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op  tnst«ad  ot  down,  becaou  of  new  dis- 
oovertes. 

Mr.  DOLE,  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
ceaaatmX*.  As  the  Senator  knows  I  think 
that  one  factor  that  has  delayed  second- 
ary recovery,  and  particularly  tertiary 
recovery,  has  t)een  the  added  cost  per 
barrel  to  remove  that  oil  from  the  ground 
using  these  methods.  Financial  Incen- 
tives to  encourage  such  recovery  opera- 
tion* may  be  needed.  The  Pret^ident  of 
the  Kansas  Oil  and  Gas  Association  said 
today,  we  can  extract  this  oU  from  the 
gToand  next  month  if  the  incentives  are 
available.  We  need  not  wait  3  and  4 
years. 

Mr,  JACKSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOLE  I  vleld 

Mr  JACKSON  We  dW  work  out  the 
amendment  that  is  now  law  that  pro- 
vides for  an  exemption  of  price  for  strip- 
per wells. 

Mr   DOLE   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  that  is  Umited 
to  10  barrels  per  leasehold.  But  !l  is  a 
long  step  forward. 

Mr  DOLE.  And  the  production  has  in- 
creased in  those  stripper  areas,  because 
of.  the  law  enacted  by  Confess  which 
demonstrates  if  we  make  it  profitable  for 
a  person  to  recover  oil  through  secondary 
or  tertiary  means,  that  person,  company, 
or  partnership  will  make  the  effort. 

I  thank  th*-  SensTir. 

Mr.  JAt'Kfu  )N  !  hank  the  Senator  for 
♦his  very  helpful  colloquy 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanl- 
DKnis  consent  that  an  article  appearing 
to  World  Oil  ot  October  1973.  entitled, 
"Improved  Oil  Recovery  Could  Help  Ease 
the  Energy-  Shortage"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IMPBOVKD   On.   Recovebt    Co-aui  Hfxp   EUsx 

Enctct  Shostacc 

(By  Ted  M.  Geffen) 

Tertiary  recovery  Is  on*  knswer  to  Uie  exist- 
ing eoergy  crisis  that  tuu  not  t>een  given  suf  ■ 
fl^lCDt  cooslderation  to  date.  With  better 
economic  incentives  wUl  oome  ituort  reseaxcii 
and  development  of  recovery  metbods  needed 
to  produce  a  potential  55  btiMon  barrels  of 
atready-dtecpte i ed  oil  Indistry  with  the  «ld 
of  •awKHntiona  auch  as  the  API,  ham  begun 
a,nd  wi',  cuLinue  to  de«elap  ways  to  eoo- 
uoa.yci.A^  p.-jduoe  tbese  cwretrtly  OBrecov- 

I  Uib  xz'.^ie  dlBCUsaes  tertxary  recovery 
metliods  now  Ln  use  and  those  oX  ttie  Xuture. 
An  explanation  of  various  metboda,  and  a 
means  of  <<electtng  an  approjjrlate  method 
for  a  particular  reserrolr.  are  glTm. 

Future  OS  oil  demand  will  be  §iipp1l»d 
from  damestlc  Kxirce  plus  ^ip<irts.  Tb« 
doiWBStlc  lupply  wi:i  be  clerived  from  tbre« 
sources: 

1     Eiplora' .  Id. 

3    .-oix-iiclar-,  recorery. 

j     ier;ia,'y  -eco.ery 

Expioniitt  I  r  new  oil  requires.  Uj  »  utrni" 
extent  drui::.)<  cMeper  aod  Boovtnc  furUicr 
froiu  iKhAOiLed  msetkB.  mafctng  Haandai  In- 
vestment less  desirable  under  existing  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  addition  to  increasing 
dlfllcur.y  In  finding  r.rw  ofl,  costs  for  drill- 
ing wells  deeper  are  not  directly  proportion^ 
to  lir^f.  0<»fiT»;'T  for  SMCta  6.000  feet  of 
added  depth  ust  k  -out  AoaibAaa.  In  hostile 
eiivo-onnr-cu  orTiih  re  wa&  Arctic)  it 
douote«  t^Mt-L  .AiMi  ecutoglcal  protacUoD  oob- 
ti.._es   t^   Ls   J.  u.aji-r  cost  factor. 


SeoonHary  recovery  has  T*ttc>^<*a  ir,a"iTify 
with  wlm fliiiMliim  the  ni<.»'L  u.-uh:  \\,e'i,<'\x 
Opp«ft«iittl«8  of  artding  to  dcuner^ii  ^t.ipp.ieg 
from  existing  fields  are  dwlnu.i:.^  .-»}  ;.>. 
Ot  course,  new  dl*oovertM  will  ^i^.  ^  :  .'  u.-e 
storehouse  of  oil  to  be  recovered  by  water- 
flooding  But  even  after  prudent  flooding, 
most  oil  discovered  in  a  field  will  be  left  in 
the  ground 

Secondary  recovery  has  been  a  significant 
contributor  of  low-cost  oU.  but  this  low 
cost  has  given  a  talse  reflection  to  the  real 
over-all  cost  of  supplying  domestic  needs. 
Replacement  crude  oil  supplies  wUl  not  en- 
Joy  all  the  benefits  In  costs  provided  by  ex- 
tensive  waterfloodlng 

Tertiary  recovery  refers  to  recovering  part 
of  the  oil  left  alter  waterfloodlng  Capturing 
this  o(I  •oononUcaDy  Is  today's  challenge  to 
liUlustry.  It  Is  not  a  new  objective,  since 
iBllliODa  of  research  doUars  txave  long  been 
invested  to  develop  technology  that  might 
provide  a  third  crop  of  oU. 

Tertiary  recovery  adds  a  new  dimension  of 
dllSculty  for  the  operator.  This  "hard-to- 
get"  oil  la  In  Icnown  locations  but  Is  also  in 
lean  deposits  These  conditions  present  both 
advantageous  and  disadvantageous  econonUc 
situations.  Uke  exploration,  tertiary  recovery 
projects  are  heavUy  front-loaded  financially, 
with  large  Initial  Investment  and  long  In- 
come delays.  Bnvlronisent  difficulties  should 
be  minimal  since  conventional  and  in-plaoe 
production  facilities  would  be  u£ad.  Opera- 
tional wells  must  be  available,  as  tertiary 
operations  usually  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
the  financial  Inu^len  of  redrlUlng, 
O.S.  on.  aKsouacT 

A  simplified  picture  of  tJ.S.  original  oll- 
In-place  (OOIP),  dtecovered  to  date  (ex- 
cluding North  Slope),  is  shown  In  Pig.  1. 
<  Figure  1  not  printed  in  Rxcoan ) .  Of  408 
bUUon  barrels,  which  Include  all  oU  ulti- 
mately recoverable  by  present  used  methods 
from  pr«.seJ\tly  found  Oelds.  This  is  about 
one-third  as  n:iucb  tts  the  100  billion  barrels 
already  recovered.  With  no  change  In  operat- 
ing mode,  ultimate  recovery  will  be  about 
'32.5'',  of  oil  found.  The  other  fl7  5"^  can  be 
divided  Into  three  categories:  unrecoveratoJe, 
poeslbly  recover«ble  and  potentially  r«cover- 
able. 

Scene  experts  Judge  that  about  40%  of 
OOIP  wUi  not,  for  practical  reasons,  be  re- 
covered. The  remaining  27 r^  la  divided  Into 
two  parts.  Half  Is  thought,  by  some  vision- 
aries, reachable  by  future  innovative  devel- 
opments, while  the  other  half  is  considered 
recoverable  using  current  and  aooo-to-be- 
developed  technology  together  with  favor- 
able eoaneaalc  envlrorugoient 

Plfty-ftve  billion  barrvls  In  this  category 
may  be  optimlatic  It  is  1  %t  Uroee  the  current 
recoverable  xeserwe  Qgure.  Even  if  this 
amount  is  not  ultimately  realized,  there 
could  stni  be  a  volume  equal  to  current 
naci'ies.  This  Is  the  target  for  tertiary  r»- 
covery  and  it  Offers  a  ijHrnini-ant  oontrlbutkjwi 
in  easing  the  energy  ■^lAvxa.gf 

IndtKtry  is  spending  niure  than  •26  aaUiion 
per  year  on  tertiary  recovery  research.  This 
is  being  done  to  reduce  the  time  factor  In 
achieving  viable  recovery  methods.  Essen- 
tially, all  funds  for  tertiary  recovery  research 
have  been  and  are  being  stipplled  by  the  pro- 
ducing industry  Stimulations  to  Increeae 
this  effort  hare  been  auggeated  by  Indlvlduale 
In  reaponslMe  positions  Inside  and  outaMe 
Industry. 

tt:h:imiv     -4     rH-ijJS 

UnoooventlonaJ ,  improved  fluid  Injection 
or  tertmry  methods,  whatever  name  Is  uaed. 
al^  are  operable  In  tbe  secondary  recovery 
mo<le  since  tbe  seine  techaology  aftpaes  They 
can  be  used  Instead  of  vmterfhxMling,  but 
their  value  Is  In  Verms  ot  Incremental  oil 
recovery  M  Incremantal  ooet  over  water- 
OoodiQg. 

Tertiary  methods  are  listed  In  Fig.  2. 
Bojced-ln   words  refer   to   manner   In   which 


supplied  energy  Is  nMved  through  reservoirs 
which  exist  between  wells.  A  few  methods 
inoorporate  a  subetanoe  In  tbe  Injection 
water  which.  In  effect.  Improves  performance 
of  conventional  water  floods. 

Methods  offering  greatest  Incremental  re- 
covery potential  involve  Injecting  a  slug,  or 
small  bank,  of  one  fluid  and  driving  this  slug 
through  reservoir  with  another  fluld(s). 
These  combinations  are  indicated  by  con- 
necting lines.  The  first  material  Injected  Is 
characteristically  small  In  volume,  but  high 
in  cost. 

Objective  of  the  active  Ingredient  (solvent 
or  hot  aooe)  is  to  mobilUw  and  push  fon^-ard 
oU  that  remains  in  pore  spaces.  This,  in  turn, 
is  propelled  from  injection  to  production 
wells  by  drive  fluids  such  aa  water  or  a  se- 
lected gas. 

A  dilemma  exists  in  using  methods  to 
maximum  potential  since  the  more  effective 
the  oil  clean-out  Job  (displacement  effi- 
ciency) by  the  active  ingredient,  the  greater 
the  tendency  for  the  method  to  contact  less 
oU -bearing  formation  (sweep  efficiency) .  This 
can  be  disastrous  to  oU  recovery  efficiency. 

A  remedy,  called  mobility  control,  is  per- 
formed by  selecting  Injection  fluids,  such 
that  each  fluid  bank  is  driven  by  fluid  hav- 
ing a  lesser  ability  to  flow.  This  allows  for 
dlsplewrement  efficiency  as  well  as  forcing 
fluids  bo  spread  out  and  Increase  sweep  effi- 
ciency, or  volume  of  rock  contacted.  Ex- 
amples of  mobility  controls  now  used  are 
polymers  added  to  drive  water  and  water 
slugs  Injected  alternately  or  contmuously 
with  drive  gases. 

In  waterfloodlng,  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
jected fluid,  cycling  through  hlg^-flow  con- 
ductor zones,  can  be  tolerated  because  of 
water's  low  cost  and  handling.  Economics 
demand  that  these  conditions.  If  severe,  be 
corrected  in  tertiary  projects.  Means  to  over- 
come this  detrimental  condition  are  under 
development  and  so  far  are  not  widely  uaed. 

For  treating  tliln,  low-volume,  highly  per- 
meable zones,  materials  such  as  time-set  gels 
and  very  tilgli  molecular  weight  polymers  are 
enooiiraging  If  the  culprit  Is  a  fracture,  then 
a  promising  treatment  is  to  Inject  a  slurry 
of  solid  fines  ( powders) . 

Tertiary  operations  have  to  support  ooets 
of  handling  large  volumes  of  water  put  Uito 
formation  by  previous  operations.  Thus,  it  Is 
often  desirable,  when  possible,  to  use  an  im- 
proved recovery  method  Instead  of  water- 
flooding  as  a  secondary  recovery  approach. 
This  could  have  favorable  eoonomlc  benefits 
In  some  fields.  Total  life  would  be  shorter 
and  further  savings  would  be  realized  by 
handling  water  only  once 

However,  there  Is  a  benefit  froui  water- 
flooding  first,  particularly  In  formations 
where  there  Is  little  or  no  tertiary  experience. 
The  waterflood  can  be  used  as  a  low-cost 
evaluator  of  reservoir  floodablllty  This  in- 
formation would  be  critically  xiseful — first. 
In  making  the  decision  as  to  desirability  of 
specific  tertiary  operations,  and  second,  in 
design. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  considerable  tertiary  tech- 
nologry  available.  (Ftgiire  2  not  printed  in 
Record  )  Some  method.s  are  ^)*'1Ile;  used  com- 
mercially in  selected  flaldh.  while  others  are 
being  evaluated  by  field  pik^i,  teets.  Most  tech- 
nology originated  In  Industrial  laboratories. 
but  the  API  Fundamental  Research  Program 
also  has  contributed  sigulficantly.  Project  37. 
In  particular,  provided  basic  Information  and 
led  to  mlsclble  hydrocarbon  methods  And  « 
discussions  and  syntpoela  sponsored  by  the 
former  API  Oil  Recovery  Technology  Domain 
Committee  Introduced  Ideas  which  were  the 
starting  point,  or  contributed  many  of  cur- 
rently recognized  Improved  recovery  techni- 
ques. 

"aiarooa" 

Recovery  methods  with  promise  for  oom- 
merclal  application  Include  hydrocarbon 
mlsclble,  COj  mlsclble.  water  mlsclble  and 
thermal. 
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Hydrocarbon  mlsclble  methods  Involve  dis- 
placing crude  from  pore  space  by  solvent  ac- 
tion, which  prevents  formation  of  Interfaces 
between  driven  and  driving  fluids.  Elimina- 
tion of  interfaces  allows  complete  displace- 
ment of  oil  from  the  part  of  reservoir  con- 
tacted by  solvent.  Existence  of  Interfaces  In 
waterfloodlng  and  other  Immiscible  drives 
causes  capillary  trapping  and  Incomplete  dis- 
placement of  oil. 

Since  solvent  Is  expensive,  only  a  bank  or 
slug  is  used.  Final  drive  fluid  Is  a  less  valu- 
able material,  mlsclble  with  the  solvent, 
which  can  be  either  hydrocarbon  or  non- 
hydrocarbon  gas.  Injected  fluid  compositions 
and  pressure  are  selected  so  that  fluids  will 
exist  as  single  phase  In  the  reservoir.  Some- 
times the  ultimately  Injected  fluid  can  be 
water. 

Solvent  slugs  can  be  generated  on  site  us- 
ing some  hydrocarbon  components  native  to 
the  crude,  or  by  Injecting  Intermediate 
molecular  weight  (I.e.,  C^-C„)  components. 
In  high  pressure  gas  drives,  solvent  consists 
mostly  of  intermediate  materials  that  vapor- 
ize from  In-place  crude.  In  rich  gas  and  LPG 
slug  methods,  intermediates  are  injected. 

When  using  LPO  solvent,  mlsclblllty  oc- 
curs on  flrst  contact  with  reservoir  oil.  But 
when  using  rich  gas,  the  solvent  bank  forms 
by  condensation  of  Intermediate  molecular 
weight  hydrocarbons  from  Injected  fluid  Into 
reservoir  crude.  Thus,  like  high  pressure  gas 
drive,  rich  gas  requires  some  contact  be- 
tween injected  fluid  and  In-place  crude  to 
form  solvent.  This  Is  commonly  referred  to 
as  multiple  contact  mlsclblllty. 

Solvent  and  drive  fluids  are  not  as  dense 
or  viscous  as  reservoir  crude.  Because  of  this, 
in  horizontal  floods  injected  fluids  tend  to 
override  oil  and  preferentially  penetrate  more 
permeable  zones.  These  efl^ects  can  be  cata- 
strophic toward  efficient  oil  recovery.  How- 
ever, both  natural  conditions  and  operating 
controls  can  reduce  these  effects  signifi- 
cantly. 

For  example,  gravity  effects  can  t>e  used 
advantageously  by  flooding  downward  In  pin- 
nacle reef  or  other  high  relief  type  reservoirs. 
Thin  shale  ler\ses  In  the  pay  can  reduce 
gravity  override  tendencies.  Operating  con- 
trols to  force  Injected  fluids  to  spread 
through  more  reservoir  can  be  accomplished 
by  injecting  water  continuously,  or  in  slugs, 
with  solvent  and  drive  fluids. 

Major  Investment  Items  for  hydrocarbon 
mlsclble  flooding  are  costs  of  compressors 
and  injected  fluids  Availability  of  solvent 
and  drive  gas  materials  Is  critical  as  demand 
for  these  materials  (as  energy  supplies)  in- 
creases directly  with  demand  for  crude  to  be 
recovered. 


Carbon  dioxide  mlsclble  conditions  can  be 
realized  with  some  crude  oil  by  multiple 
contact  mechanisms.  Preceding  comments 
regarding  hydrocarbon  mlsclble  flooding  also 
apply  to  CO,  since  it  can  be  classified  as  a 
solvent. 

In  CO,  mlsclble  applications,  density  and 
viscosity  contrasts  are  not  as  severe  as  when 
using  hydrocarbon  solvents,  so  there  Is  a 
lesser  degree  of  overriding  and  bypassing.  In 
some  geographic  areas  CO,  Is  inexpensive, 
particularly  where  there  is  a  naturally  occur- 
ring deposit,  large  plants  releasing  high  vol- 
umes of  stack  gases  of  CO,  and  where  CO,  is 
removed  from  natural  gas  for  pipe  line  trans- 
portation. 

Where  a  very  low  cost,  large  CO^  supply  Is 
available,  consideration  can  be  given  to  driv- 
ing CO,  slug  Immlsclbly  by  water  Instead  of 
mlsclbl'y  by  more  valuable  gas.  Then,  an 
"extra  large"  slug  of  CO,  can  be  Injected  to 
allow  lor  trapping  by  the  drive  water. 

Water  mlsclble  floods  use  chemical  mix- 
tures both  for  solvent -acting  slug  and  drive 
fluid,  and  are  mostly  water.  The  slug  is  a 
combination  of  surfactant  solutions  that 
form  a  mlcellar  fluid,  or  mlcro-emulslon. 
Drive  fluid  Is  "thickened"  water  made  by 
adding  a  poljfmer  to  injection  water.  Since 
Injected  fluids  are  primarily  water,  gravity 
segregation  effects  are  minimal.  To  maximize 
sweep  and  oil  recovery  efficiency,  mobilities  of 
slug  and  drive  fluids  are  designed  to  provide 
a  favorable  viscosity  contrast  with  the  reser- 
voir fluid. 

Chemicals  used  tend  to  plate-o'''.  (I.e.,  ab- 
sorbs) on  pore  surfaces.  This  loss  adds  to 
cost.  Acceptable  chemical  costs  and  higher 
crude  prices  will  be  the  key  to  commerciali- 
zation of  this  method. 

Thermal  methods  use  heat  to  thin  oil  and 
make  It  flow  more  easily  to  production  wells. 
Steam  Injection,  both  in  "huff-and-puff" 
mode  and  straight-forward  drive.  Is  used 
commercially  In  recovering  heavy  oils.  From 
a  technical  standpoint,  steam  drive  also 
could  be  used  for  tertiary  recovery  of  some 
high  gravity  crudes. 

Combination  of  forward  combustion  and 
waterfloodlng  (COFCAW)  Involves  igniting 
formation  oil  in  some  wells  and  then  propa- 
gating a  combustion  zone  by  continuous  air 
injection  toward  producing  wells.  Water  In- 
jected has  two  potentially  favorable  effects. 
It  conserves  generated  heat  and  moves  It  for- 
ward, thus  minimizing  amount  of  air  which 
must  t)e  Injected  and  amount  of  crude  which 
must  be  burned  to  maintain  combustion.  It 
also  Improves  sweep  efficiency  by  mobility 
control. 

Both  of  these  add  to  potential  oil  recov- 
ery.   Major    Investment    is    for   compressors. 


and  compressor  fuel  can  be  a  significant  ex- 
pense. Air  and  water  supply  present  no  gen- 
eral availability  problems.  COFCAW  can  be 
used  to  recover  any  API  gravity  oil  that  could 
be  or  has  been  waterflooded. 

ADVANTAGES      AND      UMrTATIONS      Of*    TEBTIABT 
RECOVERY 

Up  to  55  million  barrels  of  already  dis- 
covered oil — nearly  twice  current  U.S.  re- 
coverable reserves — Is  the  potential  of  terti- 
ary recovery. 

Delays  in  application  could  mean  abandon- 
ment of  wells  and  Irrevocable  loss  of  oil  pro- 
duction. 

Added  cost,  above  well  operating  expense, 
for  tertiary  oil  ranges  from  $0.75  to  »1.50  in 
Ideal  applications.  During  pioneer  applica- 
tions, there  will  be  a  higher  than  normal 
number  of  marginal  performers  and  failures. 
So  the  real  average  cost  to  industry  will  be 
greater  until  advancement  up  the  "learning 
curve"   minimizes  risk. 

Other  economic  considerations  influencing 
degree  of  commercial  attractiveness  are  heavy 
financial  front-loading  and  time-delayed  In- 
come Cost  of  unloading  water  from  flooded 
reservoirs  also  will  have  to  be  carried  by  the 
project. 

Other  desirable  features  Include  using  al- 
ready made  Investments  (i.e.  wells  and  facil- 
ities In  operating  fields  and  pipe  lines)  for 
further  income  generation,  no  new  environ- 
mental concerns  and  providing  a  supply 
within  the  United  States. 

Except  In  selected  fields,  tertiary  Invest- 
ments are  not  now  economically  competitive 
with  other  methods  to  increase  domestic 
crude  supplies. 

The  most  promising  methods  are  mlsclble 
and  thermal  types. 

Extensive  field  testing  under  favorable  and 
controlled  conditions  is  urgently  required  to 
uncover  the  factors  that  require  further  In- 
vestigation so  that  risk  of  applying  tertiary 
methods  Is  reduced  Results  must  be  made 
available  at  an  early  date  to  collapse  the 
time  required  to  develop  industry  confidence 
In  their  use. 

Special  equipment  (such  as  compressors 
and  steamers  as  well  as  supplies  of  chemicals 
and  flooding  fluids)  Is  limited  In  terms  of 
availability.  Planning  for  manufacturing  of 
these  items  should  be  given  immediate  at- 
tention If  tertiary  methods  are  to  be  used 
In  the  maximum  number  of  suitable  fields. 

Some  spiecial  fluids  used  are  petroleum  or 
petroleum-derived  and  their  costs  will  In- 
crease. Others,  like  CO  are  available  at  a  low 
cost  only  in  a  few  locations  and  In  limited 
quantities. 


TABLE  l.-SCREENING  GUIOE-PREFERREO  CRITERIA  FOR  UNCONVENTIONAL  RECOVERY  METHODS 


Procest 


Restr- 

011        voir  Operatini 

irav.     temp,  press., 

°API  °F  psia 


Oil 
vise.    Perm, 
cp    md 


Kficid     Thick-       kh/tto 
ness        md- 


KcoTM        feet       ft/cp    ^h 


Well 
^,,  Depth    spacing  Factors  which 

So.'Tc    'rac.  feet      acres    Favorable  factors     increase  risk 


High  pressure'  gas 
drrva. 


>40 


C)    >3,500....        <1    O- 


<5 


o 


Low  best.      >25    (»)- 


O 


Enriched  gas  >  drive 
(condensing  gas 
drive). 


>30 


P)    >  1,300 


<3   O- 


<5 


m 


Low  bast.     >25   (>).. 


0) 


,000 
wHIi 
modif.). 


1.  Deep  formation 

(see  pres- 
sure) 

2.  High  dip. 

3.  Undersatu  rated 

crude  with 
high  C, C 
concentra- 
lioa 


1.  At  low  pres- 

sures gas  re- 
quired with 
high  Ci  and 
lowNt 

2.  High  dip. 

3.  Thin  pajr,  low 


1.  Extensive 

fractures. 

2.  Strong  water 


dnve 


Gas  cap.     ( 
ticil 


High  verti< 
permeabilrty 
in  a  horuoo- 
tal  reservoir. 
5.  High  permea- 
bility con- 
trast. 

6  Natural  gas 

supply  limi- 
tations. 
Item;  1-6  same  as 
above 

7  LPG  supply 

hmitatioat. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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RaMr- 
09         voir    Op«r«tin( 
tfiv.     twnp.    pftts.. 


'AH 


f     pM 


oa 

viK.     Ptrm. 
41    md 


K„.w     Thick-      kh/*.  WeB 

M«s        HKt-  «Sg,  DepMi   ipacMi  Facton  whKh 

K.„.        «Mt       R/cp    «h  S.,%    hac.  iMi      acnt    Fivenblc  factors     inciBasansk 


LP6sl«t >» 


CO:  (iDisdbtoV  («attc 
ar  lu  d(i»«a>. 


>30 


(>)    >1.3B0  <5    P) <5 

800-900 

«n1)i 

cstion). 


P)    >1,100....        <3    O- <5 


m 


tow  best.      >25    P)- 


O 


P) 


Low  best.      >2S   O- 


O 


1.  Distress 

(cheap)  LPG 

available. 
2   H«h  dtp. 

3.  Tliin  pay. 

low  l<. 

4.  Ci  rich  ftiiid 

for  low  pret- 
aure  reser- 
voir. 

1  COi  available. 

2  Higli  dip 

3.  Tbin  pair,  low 
V,. 


Same  as  above. 


Micellar '  noodini P)      <2W    P)- 


<I0    >20toS0 
to  con- 
tacted 
portion 


<S 


P) 


b«L 


>25   P) „ 


P> 


P) 


Steam  drive >10         P)    <2.5aO P). P)       >»       >20    Mifhbtrt.. 


>0.10 
(>7» 
B/AF). 


<4.000       <10 


1.  It  is  essential 

that  sood 
water  be 
availatile 
<<  5.000 
ppm  total 
dtstolved 
solids.  <S00 
ppm  Ce** 
e*d  Mr*> 

2.  Witafflood 

sweep  >S0 
percent 
1.  Existint  wells 
■  1e  to 


iiUedien. 
Avanable  gas 

supply  for 

steem 

faneratran. 
Available 

water  which 

is  cheap. 


Items  1  5  seme  as 

•hove. 
6.  COi  supply  and 

transportation 

requires  high 

imtial 

lavestnient. 
1.  Extemve 

irxturss. 

2  Strong 

watef  drive 

3  Gas  cap. 

4.  High  pertnea- 

bility  con- 
trast. 

5.  Htjh  fstinfl 

(>  30.000 
PpmTOS) 
coaoate  or 
flood  match. 

1.  Strong  water 

dnve. 

2.  Gas  cap 

3.  Lew  net  to 

gross  pay 
fraction. 

4.  Ejrteinive 

Iraclures 
(not  as 
senous  as  in 


COFCAW ;      >«  P)    >2» ».- 


>5       >10      >100    Hitkbest.. 


X.05 
(>390 
B/Af>. 


alkatiiie 
free  of  H>S. 
oil,  dissolved 
tren,  and 
turbidity. 
>500        <40    1.  Formation 

taaipeiatuia 
>1?0*F 

2.  Low  veflical 

permeability. 

3.  Available 

water  which 
Is  cheap 
and  won't 
preupilata 
aoMt  IS 
presencJ 
ot  air. 

4   Utating  wale 
4n«eadilion 
la  withstand 
hi4h 
pressure. 

5.  Cheap  gas 
aappNf  lof 
compressors. 


in^acDon 
aMtbods). 


1.  Extensive 

fractures. 

2.  Gas  C3p. 

1.  Stiaaf  water 


4   bow  aet  to 

fross  pay 
raction 
5.  Seriaas  pre- 
e»BtH« 
emulsion 
probkiM. 


t  Requires  laboratorY  test  to  confirm  suitability. 

MBBBKUIfi  CDOB 
Table  1  glvee  tentative  preferred  criteria 
for  acreeoiog  projects  that  are  pro^>ects  for 
application  of  Big  Pour  metboda.  Tbls  ^Ide 
l3  baaed  on  reported  Information  derived 
from  laboratory  and  tleld  studies  and  Is  use- 
ful only  as  an  initial  filter.  But  prospect* 
that  p*M  this  screen  are  candidates  for  fur- 
ther engineering  study. 

Screening  Oulde  items  are  related  to  suita- 
bility of  a  reservoir,  both  as  to  operablllty 
iUKl  eoofjonuc  pioCenUal.  One  screening  fac- 
tor deaervlng  s[>eclal  mention  Is  oU  satura- 
tion. It  la  not  uncommon  to  find  that  cal- 
culated average  oil  saturation  remaining  In 
a  reoerrair  Is  higher  than  that  which  exists 
m  th«  portion  of  pay  that  can  be  processed 
by  tertiary  recovery  methods.  This  situa- 
tion is  particularly  prevalent  In  reservoir* 
where  length  Is  many  times  greater  than 
width,  and  where  pay  stringers  have  limited 
horizontal  contlnalty.  Before  committing  to 
tertiary  recovery  operation.  It  Is  advisable  to 
malce  direct  measurements  of  oil  satxiratlon 
by  at  least  one  of  several  means,  such  as  log- 
tnject-log.  pressure  cor*  analysis,  tracer  In- 
jection, etc. 


>  Not  critical. 

lASU  1-COMPAJUSON  OF  CONVEMTIONAL  SECONDARY 
AND  TERTIARY  RECOVERY 


Nanaal  ranie  ol 

recovery 

improvement 

Perceat 

001 P 


From 


To 


Approii- 

mate 

range' 


Secondary: 

Waterflood.   10  20      30  50  0.35^0.50 

Steam  (heav>  oil) 10  60  .75-1.25 

Tertiary  (after  watered-out): 

Alternate  gas-water 30  40  .25-.  35 

Thickened  water  (polymer)..  30  40  .60-. 80 

Wettability  reveisal 45  55  .50-.  75 

Miscible-hydrocarbon 45  75  .75-1.00 

Miscible-CO> 45  70  .60. 85 

MiaeiMe-<incaaar)«iaUf.._  45  80  1.00-t.M 

IFT  (micellar)  water 45  75  .751.25 

Thermal  (COFCAW) 40  70  1.25-1.50 

I    Appronimate  range  incremental  cost  above  well  operating 
expense,  dollars  per  barrel  of  added  oil. 

SSCONDART  VERSUS  TeRTlAKT   RECOVERT 

Table  2  compares  some  tertiary  with  sec- 
ondary methods.  Figures,  except  for  water- 


flooding,  are  based  on  judgement  since  In- 
sufficient data  are  available  on  tertiary  field 
projects  to  generate  statistical  values.  Also, 
figures  represent  exf)ectatlon3  for  carefully 
selected,  well-designed,  good-performing  op- 
erations. 

In  addition  to  Big  Four,  figures  are  shown 
for  three  tertiary  methods  not  as  effective  In 
displacement  efficiency  as  are  mlsclble  or 
thermal  types. 

Recovery  improvement  values  In  Table  2 
are  presented  In  the  form  Irom  the  value  of 
recovery  obtained  by  previous  operations  to 
the  value  after  conducting  the  referenced 
method.  For  example,  where  a  mlsclble  hy- 
drocarbon tertiary  project  might  be  con- 
ducted, oil  recovery  by  preceding  primary  and 
waterfioodlng  would  be  around  45%.  After 
tertiary  operations,  total  recovet7  would  be 
about  76%,  or  an  incremental  Increase  of 
30%  OOIP. 

Incremental  costs,  above  normal  well  oper- 
ating expense,  are  shown  as  a  range  In  terms 
of  dollars  per  barrel  of  Incremental  oil.  These 
values  Include  both  Investment  and  added 
operating  costs.  For  tertiary  methods,  80-80% 
of  this  cost  Is  for  front-load  Items  such  as  fa- 
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duties  and  flooding  fluids.  Total  cost  for  pro- 
duction would  require  (In  addition  to  normal 
well  operating  costs  for  the  field  Involved) 
cost  to  lift  and  dLspose  of  water  Injected 
during  preceding  waterflood  operations,  and 
time  value  of  Investment  money  due  to  time 
delay  in  Income, 

Three  methods,  not  Included  In  Big  Four, 
are  expected  to  reach  nominal  Increase  In  re- 
covery for  modest  Increase  In  cost.  Of  the  Big 
Pour.  CO,  mlsclble  flooding  appears  to  have 
the  edge  in  costs.  Unfortunately,  cheap  nat- 
urally occurring  supplies  of  CO.  near  suitable 
fields  are  limited.  Big  Pour  are  taught  to  have 
potential  of  providing  additional  recovery 
from  some  reservoirs  amounting  to  30-35 'c 
of  OOIP.  Incremental  cost  Is  estimated  to  be 
In  the  range  of  ?0.75  to  $1.60  per  barrel  for 
Ideal  applications. 

Not  all  tertiary  field  projects  will  be  suc- 
cessful. During  pioneer  applications,  there 
will  be  a  higher  than  normal  number  of 
marginal  performers  and  failures.  So  real 
average  cost  to  Industry  could  be  more  until 
advancement  up  the  "learning  curve"  mini- 
mizes risk.  To  put  a  sizable  part  of  p>otentlal 
tertiary  oil  into  the  category  of  U.S.  reserves, 
risks  will  have  to  be  taken.  There  Is  an  ur- 
gency for  doing  this  before  Irrevocable  losses 
of  oil  occur  because  of  abandonment  of  wells. 

TERTIABT    RECOVERY'S    FUTURE 

In  December  1972,  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  published  a  repwt,  "U.S.  Energy 
Outlook."  An  extensive  study  was  made 
(starting  In  1956)  of  sources  which  make  up 
domestic  production.  Also,  projections  were 
made  as  to  future  (1970-1985)  sources  con- 
sidering future  economic  climate  changes. 
Several  sets  of  assumptions  were  used. 

One  of  these  projections  Indicates  that  the 
proportion  of  totBd  reserves  to  be  added, 
attributed  to  tertiary  operations,  rises 
gradually  starting  In  1975,  to  26%  by  1085. 
Also  by  1985,  tertiary  production  will,  after 
an  Inherent  tune  delay,  anK>unt  to  about 
aorr-f  of  domestic  total. 

It  appears  from  this  forccr.jt  that  there  Is 
likely  to  be  an  accelerated  effort  by  Industry 
on  conducting  tertiary  operations.  (Con- 
tinued frequent  publication  of  results  will 
help  In  development  of  viable  methods  In  the 
time  available.  Delays  could  result  In  some 
extra  oil  being  lost  due  to  abandonment  of 
uneconomic  wells. 

This  article  Is  taken  from  the  paper  "Im- 
proved Oil  Recovery  Expectations  When 
Applying  Available  Technology"  presented 
at  the  Third  Annual  Meeting.  Division  of 
Production,  API,  held  In  Denver.  Colo.,  1973. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
(jent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  a^k 
the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington this  question?  On  page  81  of  the 
bill  it  provides: 

If  the  total  estimated  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  proposal  does  not 
exceed  $50  million  the  chairman  Is  authorized 
to  proceed  with  negotiation  of  agreements. 

Is  that  not  rather  high? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  First  of  aU,  on 
anything  over  $10  million  the  chairman 
must  report  to  Congress  as  listed,  start- 
ing on  page  81.  The  language  on  the 
bottom  of  priK'c  80,  starting  at  liu:-'  19 
states : 

8«c.  no  (a)  For  eacii  ;  r^^p  -vsl  which  Is 
considered  pursuant  to  .'seciKn  lo5.  and  In 
which  the  poteniial  Federal  anestment  is 
estimated  to  exceed  »io,aO(  ooo  Uie  Chair- 
man ah&U  prepa.-e  Kiid  iraiisinu  to  the 
Congress  a  report  settliig  lurlh  the  foUowlng; 

It  is  an  accounting  to  Congre.'«  On 
the  top  of  page  81  is  the  listiiig  of  what 
is  required  In  that  report. 


Then  it  goes  on  and  says: 

If  the  total  estimated  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  proposal  does  not 
exceed  $50  million  the  Chairman  Is  author- 
ized to  proceed  with  negotiation  of  agree- 
ments and  Implementation  of  the  proposal 
as  set  forth  In  the  report  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  under  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  granted  in  section  120 (bj  of 
this  act. 

There,  we  have  delegated  to  the  Chair- 
man the  authority  to  enter  into  these 
contracts  up  to  $50  million.  Between  $10 
million  and  $50  million  complete  ac- 
counting must  be  given,  a  complete  re- 
port with  a  waiting  period  provided  for 
Congress  to  act  if  Congress  wishes  to 
respond. 

Then  I  would  point  out  that  on  any- 
thing over  $50  million  they  have  to  come 
to  Congress  to  get  a  specific  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
clear — over  $50  million. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  an  authorization. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  takes  a  specific 
act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  any- 
thing up  to  $50  million  does  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  $10  mUlion  to  $50 
million  they  do  report  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  Congress  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  it  and  take  appro- 
priate action,  so  that  there  is  no  way 
they  can  bypass  the  Congress.  These 
programs  are  going  to  be  substantial, 
and  if  we  were  to  authorize  every  spe- 
cific project  up  to  $50  million,  I  am 
afraid  we  would  have  a  real  problem.  This 
may  be  more  far-reaching  than  any  other 
act  we  have  had  to  deal  with,  such  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  other  programs. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  certainly 
agree  that  a  reasonable  amount  should 
be  set  on  which  the  manager  of  the  proj- 
ect should  hbve  leeway,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned with  whether  $50  million  is  not 
a  substantial  sum.  pertiaps  a  great  deal 
more  than  should  l>e  piven  without  the 
express  approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  J.^CKSON.  I  think  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  how  the  project  is  going  to  be 
managed.  Look  at  the  safeguards.  The 
report  lies  for  60  days  before  the  Con- 
gress. They  have  to  respond  to  all  these 
questions.  We  can  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  B'i'RD,  JR.  Appropria- 
tion is  still  required'' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ye?.  And  may  I  point 
out  that  each  year  we  will  be  authoriz- 
ing, on  an  annua!  ba.?is  This  bill  requires 
an  annual  authorization  by  Congress  for 
all  of  the  programs  that  will  involve 
funding. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  it  does 
rw^uire  appropriation? 

Mr.  J.'^CKSON.  Ye.'^.  We  are  not  au- 
thorizing for  20  years  We  have  in  this 
bill  provided  a  broad  strategy  tor  a  very 
large,  niassne  researcli  and  development 
program,  but  Congress  retams  the  au- 
tlioriiy  not  only  of  auiiiorizmg  it  an- 
nually; and  on  all  changes  appropria- 
tions would  have  to  be  made, 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  UiLs  $.50 
million  figure  would  be  only  for  1  year. 
Is  that  it? 

Mr.   JACKSON.  No;   the   $50  mUllon 


figure  remains  in  the  law.  It  is  perma- 
nent law.  But  the  entire  program  is  sub- 
ject to  appropriation  each  year.  We  con- 
template in  this  bill  that  it  will  get  up 
to  $2  billion  a  year  on  nonnuclear — this 
is  noimuclear  research;  we  are  not  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  nuclear  research — 
but  we  get  to  $2  billion  a  year  in  about 
1975  or  1976,  There  will  be  an  annual 
authorization  of  $2  bilhon  that  we  will 
act  on  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 

Senator. 

May  I  go  to  the  section  of  the  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  loan  guarantees,  which 
appears  on  page  95.  The  Government 
may  guarantee  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
project.  This  is  a  verj'  high  percentage. 
Will  the  Senator  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  This  relates  only 
to  geothermal  re.'-carch 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Tine  II  of  the  biU  is 
a  special  program  which  originally  was 
in  a  separate  bill.  It  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  this  bill.  The  75  percent  guar- 
antee figure  is  one  that  was  considered 
very  carefully  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  FA?nrtN>  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Bible  >,  both  of  whom  have  long  been 
active  in  this  area,  and  it  was  their  judg- 
ment, after  a  realistic  look  at  this  pro- 
gram, that  to  really  get  something  mov- 
ing, it  would  require  authority  going  up 
to  75  percent 

Mr  HARRY  Y  BVIiD  JP  One  of  the 
reasons  why  I  opposed  the  .SST  was  that 
the  Go\ernmenl  would  put  up  between 
85  and  90  percent  of  the  money. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  felt  dif- 
ferently about  that,  so  we  will  not  debate 
that  subject:  but  this  is  coming  pretty 
close  to  that  85  percent  sub.sidy  which 
was  proposed  for  the  SST.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  75  percent  is  high. 

Mr.  JACKSON  This  is  not  a  subsidy. 
This  is  a  loan   guarantee. 

Mr.  H.A.RRY  F  BYRD  JR.  It  is  a  loan 
guarantee. 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  It  is  not  a  subsidy.  The 
loan  will  be  made  privately  by  a  bank. 

Mr,  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR,  But  it  is 
a  guarantee  by  the  government  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  project, 

Mr,  JACKSON,  That  i.s  correct,  but.  of 
course,  there  would  be  action  back 
against  the  corporation.  The  guarantee 
is  the  means  by  which  the  credit  can  be 
provided  to  underwrite  this  kind  of  loan. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B^-RD,  JR.  It  differs 
from  the  SST  proposal,  which  was  a  di- 
rect subsidy. 

Mr  JACKSON  There  was  a  require- 
ment in  the  SST  proposal  that  before  any 
of  those  funds  for  the  SST  could  be  re- 
covered as  profits,  the  Government  would 
get  its  money  back 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  But  it  was 
a  subsidy,  as  rompa.'-ed  with  a  loan  guar- 
antee in  this  program. 

Mr  JACKSON  That  is  right. 

Then  may  I  point  out  that  at  the  top 
of  page  97,  subsection  'b> .  it  Is  provided: 

In  the  eve.1t  of  arv  default  by  r  qualified 
borrower  on  a  puarantt'ed  loan  the  Secretary 
IS  authorized  to  mate  payment  In  accordance 
ui;h  the  gaarar.ty  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
,'s!.ai.  Ukke  such  action  as  may  be  appropriau 
ij    re~'J^  er   the    tta-.',ar.ts   'jf   £.;-a   paymeatj 
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from  such  assets  of  the  defaulting  borrower 
as  are  associated  with  the  project. 

I  think  what  will  happen  here,  may  I 
say.  Is  that  the  people  who  will  get  into 
this  program  will  be  substantial  corpora- 
tions. They  are  required  to  be  financially 
qualified.  What  it  will  really  do  is  up- 
grade the  quality  of  the  loan  and  reduce 
the  interest  rate. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  some  of  the 
large  utilities  are  in  this  already.  Pacific 
Gas  ti  Electric  has  an  operating  plant 
north  of  San  Francisco. 

Really,  the  net  effect  of  it  would  be 
to  upgrade  the  loan,  so  that  a  lower  in- 
terest rate  should  prevail,  therefore  mak- 
ing it  more  feasible  from  an  economic 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  are  very  desirous 
of  getting  into  research  and  development 
In  this  field,  where  there  is  a  great  po- 
tential. The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr 
Bible  >  has  been  working  on  this  matter 
for  years  There  has  been  a  great  effort 
to  Interest  these  firms  In  a  research  and 
development  program.  The  Pacific  Gas 
U  EUectrlc  Co  is  now  producing,  at 
Kaiservllle.  400  megawatts,  which  is 
more  than  half  of  the  electricity  for  the 
needs  of  San  Francisco,  to  give  Senators 
an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

If  we  have  projects  like  that  In  other 
areas  of  the  country,  it  could  be  a  bless- 
ing and  it  would  mean  that  we  would  not 
be  held  to  make  tremendous  expendi- 
tures in  other  fields  This  has  proven  to 
be  a  low -cost  energy  producmg  type  of 
arrangement.  The  cost  of  the  production 
of  power  at  KaiservUle  is  less  than  in 
many  other  areas  of  the  country  using 
other  equipment 

We  also  have  a  great  potential  In  the 
Imperial  Valley,  where  it  is  estimated 
that  there  Is  sufBclent  steam  and  hot 
water  to  produce  many  times  the  amount 
of  power  being  produced  at  KaiservUle. 

What  we  need  is  investment  in  a  re- 
search and  development  program  to  go 
forward  in  order  that  this  type  of  power 
can  be  produced  from  that  source, 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  I  agree.  I 
take  it  that  the  able  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  both  feel  that  a  75-percent 
loan  giiarantee  is  about  the  appropriate 
figure  to  use  at  the  present  time  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  FANNIN  This  question  was  given 
very  careful  study,  I  will  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia.  It 
was  considered  the  minimum,  and  it  was 
felt  it  would  be  highly  proper  and  would 
encourage  development.  Of  course,  na- 
turally, there  Is  a  risk.  There  is  risk  in 
tuiy  kind  of  exploration.  It  was  consid- 
ered that  this  would  be  a  very  satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BKT.r.MON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  in  a  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  there  was  a  debate 
about  certain  projects  and  the  fact  that 
these  are  sometimes  stymied,  because 
they  are  not  economic. 


There  was  a  comment  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  about  how  we  decon- 
trolled the  prices  on  the  production  from 
the  stripper  wells.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  if  he  might  think  it  wise  to  do 
this  in  the  case  of  the  oil  in  order  to  get 
some  of  these  lands  into  production? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
helpful.  We  have  studied  a  plan  in  the 
Finance  Committee  for  doing  this.  How- 
ever, this  would,  I  think,  bring  about 
more  rapid  stimulation  and  more  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  possible  to  offer  such  an  amendment 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  few  days  I  have  heard  many  of  my 
colleagues  speak  at>out  the  energy  crisis. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  on 
how  to  handle  the  problem,  but  they  have 
all  dealt  with  a  form  of  rationing  or  an 
additional  tax.  I  feel  that  there  is  an 
easier  way.  To  impose  an  additional  tax 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  the  millions 
of  middle-income  families  and  would  un- 
doubtedly prohibit  the  poor  from  driving 
at  all  Rationing,  which  is  a  little  better 
and  definitely  more  acceptable  by  all, 
would  present  an  administrative  night- 
mare and  would  add  more  problems  to 
an  already  overburdened  administration. 

Today,  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  present  bill  which 
would  provide  an  alternative  to  rationing 
and  additional  gasoline  taxes.  However. 
I  believe  that  the  Issue  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  the  bill  deserves  separate 
consideration  and  attention.  Instead.  I 
would  like  to  present  an  outline  of  the 
way  the  plan  will  work : 

All  persons  owning  a  registered  vehJcle  for 
personal  use  would  be  Issued  a  decal  on 
which  a  day  of  the  week  was  printed,  wltb 
the  exception  of  Sunday.  These  decals  would 
be  color-coded  for  easy  Identification  and 
would  be  placed  on  tbe  car  or  other  vehicle 
On  the  day  listed  on  the  dec&l,  that  vehicle 
could  not  be  driven  on  the  highway.  To 
eliminate  any  disadvantage  which  multiple 
car  families  might  have,  all  vehicles  in  the 
same  household  would  be  Issued  the  same 
day  decal  The  decals  would  be  distributed  on 
a  random  basis  by  State  highway  depart- 
ments. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
would  be  responsible  for  printing  the 
decals  and  distributing  them  to  the 
proper  State  authorities  for  further  dis- 
tribution. Each  State  would  also  be 
charged  with  enforcing  this  law,  and 
establishing  an  appeals  board  to  hear 
requests  for  changes  In  the  day  when 
they  cannot  drive,  which  may  t)e  neces- 
sary due  to  hardships. 

There  will  have  to  be  exceptions  for 
certain  people  who  must  have  their  cars 
in  order  to  work.  There  will  also  be  ex- 
ceptions for  certain  holidays. 

This  plan,  together  with  the  continued 
closing  of  gas  stations  on  Sunday,  to 
limit  Sunday  driving,  should  solve  our 
gasoline  problems.  The  effect  of  this  plan 
would  be  to  keep  all  personal  vehicles  off 
the  roads  at  least  1  day  each  week.  Using 
figures  given  to  me  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  my  staff  has  told  me  that 
this  plan  will  save  at  least  240  million 
gallons  of  gas  a  week  or  12.5  billion  gal- 
lons a  year. 


This  plan  would  not  require  any  new 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  be  established 
and  could  be  implemented  immediately. 
There  would  be  no  hoarding  of  gasoline 
or  black  marketing  of  ration  coupons.  It 
would  affect  all  people  equally,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  It  would  affect  us,  also. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  the  lead 
by  setting  positive  examples.  I  am  ready 
to  do  my  part. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADMINISTRATION  OF 
OATH  OF  OFFICE  TO  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

axccss 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
Senate  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the 
administration  of  the  oath  of  ofBce  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

At  5:41  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

TTiereupon.  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Mr.  William  H. 
Wannall;  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo;  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Eastland,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 

"The  report  of  the  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  appears  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Congressional  Record.) 

At  6:34  pm..  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  the  Senate,  having  returned  to 
its  Chamber  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  Joint  meeting,  reassembled  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield  I . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair  weis  desig- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Congress.  He  comes  to  the  Chair 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
he  Is  now  in.  If  not  of,  the  Senate.  I 
should  point  out,  however,  that  he  is  not 
beholden  to  either  body  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  now  occupies  the  Chair  of  the 
Senate  in  his  own  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  context,  the  Vice  President  Is 
welcome.  We  are  glad  to  have  him  in  the 
Senate.  [Applause!  We  look  forward  to 
this  new  association  with  an  old  legisla- 
tive colleague  and  valued  friend.  There  is 
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every  expectation  that  It  will  be  a  fortu- 
itous one. 

In  the  House,  the  powers  of  the  per- 
son who  occupies  the  Chair,  the  Speaker, 
are  legendary  His  gavel  is  a  thunderclap. 
His  voice  .strikes  awe  and  commands  at- 
tention. Thiit  IS  the  atmosphere  in  which 
our  new  Presiding  Officer  received  liis 
parbamentary  education  May  I  add  that 
it  was  the  worst  possible  conditioning  lor 
his  present  occupation  As  he  will  .soon 
discover,  things  are  somewhat  different 
on  this  side  of  the  Capitol.  (Laughter  1 
If  there  is  one  j)erson  in  the  Senate  with 
less  Influence  and  authority  than  the 
majority  leader  or  the  minority  leader, 
if  tiiere  is  one  person  more  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Members,  it  is  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. I  Laughter.] 

Tlie  days  aliead  will  comprise  an  ex- 
tended ixTKxl  of  reeducation  for  the 
distinguished  Vice  President.  He  will 
learn,  for  example,  that  Presiding  Offi- 
cers are  exi)ected  to  be  seen,  not  heard, 
[Laughter.)  He  will  learn  that  only  in 
those  rare  instances  when  the  Senate 
divides  evenly  may  he  speak,  and  then 
only  In  monasyllables:  "yea"  or  "nay." 
[Laughter.)  On  procedural  matters,  the 
Presiding  Officers  may  wush  to  propose 
but  if  the  Parliamentarian  does  not  dis- 
pose, then  it  will  be  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
which  does  so. 

He  will  discover,  In  short,  that  the 
gavel  of  the  House  does  not  travel  well. 
In  tniii-sition  to  the  Senate.  It  shrivels 
from  a  great  sledge  U)  a  bit  of  soft  Ivory. 

Before  the  doors  ol  the  Chamber  close 
with  finality  on  the  distinguished  Vice 
President,  It  occurs  to  me  that  a  last  re- 
prieve may  be  in  order  The  Senate  will- 
ing, perhaps,  he  should  have  one  final 
opportunity  to  exercise  liis  rights  under 
the  first  amendment  (Laughter  1  I  re- 
quest, therefore  that  the  Cliair  ascer- 
tain from  the  Parliamentarian  whether 
it  would  be  in  order  lo  offer  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  'Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT)  and  myself  to  the  effect  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Gerald  R, 
Ford,  may  be  permitted  to  address  the 
Senate  on  this  unique  and  historic  oc- 
casion for  not  to  exceed — repeat,  not  to 
exceed — 5  minutes,  and  that  such  con- 
sent. If  granted  by  the  Senate,  not  be  re- 
garded in  any  way.  shape,  or  form  as  a 
precedent. 

Mr.  President,  is  It  in  order  at  this 
time  to  projxiund  this  request? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  It  Is  in  order 
to  make  the  request 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  in  order 
to  prolong  the  suspense,  may  I  use  this 
occasion  to  discuss,  at  some  length,  If 
need  be — but  the  need  does  not  be — 
whether  or  not  the  first  amendment  pre- 
vails over  the  25th  amendment,  or  vice 
versa? 

I  assume  that  5  minutes  under  the 
first  amendment  is  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  In  which  to  validate  the  25th 
amendment  for  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
and  we  have  had  the  benefit  here  of 
hearing  our  new  Presiding  Officer  duly 
instructed  in  the  holy  orders  which  per- 
tain to  the  Senate  having  to  do  with  his 
recent  conversion  to  the  new  faith,  and  I 
would  think  that  instruction  in  Itself 
CXIX 2525— Part  30 


would  be  salutary  and  well  and  truly 
borne  in  mind. 

I  would  like  to  reassure  the  Pi-esiding 
Officer  that  the  hazing  received  here  has 
been  amiably  fraternal,  but  nevertheless 
with  a  small  degree  of  malice  afore- 
thought. [Laughter.] 

Therefore.  I  will  conclude  what  I  have 
to  say.  at  the  distinct  nod  from  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  "get  on 
with  It." 

Therefore.  I  move — I  ask  unanimous 
consent 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent. (Laughter.! 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Warning  the 
Senate  that  I  might  move,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  may  notwithstanding 
any  rules  to  the  contrary  heretofore  or 
hereafter  withstanding,  be  permitted  to 
address  the  Senate  under  the  rules  of 
the  House — that  is  to  say,  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  tha  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania'  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered.   [Applause.] 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Senators.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  joint  leadership  for 
affording  nie  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  Senate  from  the  Presiding  Officer's 
chair  notwithstanding  your  rules,  which 
I  wil)  hereafter  resi>ect 

Senators,  a  funny  thing  happened  to 
me  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  last  leader  of  the  other  body  who 
came  directly  to  thLs  Presldmg  Officer's 
chair  was  the  legendary  Speaker  and 
Vice  Pre.sident  John  Nance  Gamer.  His 
first  and  last  speech  to  the  U  S  Senate 
on  March  4,  1933.  was  a  model  of  brevity 
which  I  shall  seek  to  emulate  I  have  been 
schooled  by  the  5-minute  rule,  and  never 
learned  to  filibuster  imtil  the  recent 
hearings  on  my  confirmation. 

Before  your  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  I  got  a  cram  course  In 
how  the  Senate  does  its  work — under 
some  very  strict  but  learned  teachers  I 
thank  them  for  their  diligence  and  the 
dignity  with  which  they  performed  the 
first  phase  of  the  constitutional  mandate 
of  the  Congress  under  the  25th  amend- 
ment, 

I  am  deeply  grateful  also  to  all  Sen- 
ators for  the  confidence  which  was  re- 
flected in  your  vote — I  am  grateful  to 
those  who  voted  "nay"  as  well  as  "yea" — 
for  your  confidence  was  in  the  capacity 
of  our  political  institutions  to  meet  new 
challenges  without  the  extremes  of  pas- 
sion and  partisanship  that  have  brought 
less  sturdy  republics  to  ruin. 

To  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
examined  my  fitness  to  be  your  Presid- 
ing Officer  I  pledged  my  conviction  that 
truth  is  the  glue  that  holds  govern- 
ment together.  In  the  subsequent  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  I  added  that  com- 
promise Is  the  oil  that  makes  govern- 
ment go. 

This  evening  let  me   add  one   final 


thought.  Love  of  America  and  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  this  great  country  of 
ours  is  the  power  wliich  umtes  all  of  us, 
those  who  govern  and  those  by  whose 
consent  we  govern,  as  we  pray  for  bet- 
ter tomorrows  in  a  peaceful  world.  1  Ap- 
plause,] 


RECESS 


Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  a  bnef  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair  in  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
congratulate  and  shake  hands  with  our 
new   Presiding    Officer 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at  6:44 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  6:52  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 


ORDER  FOR  .ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimou-s  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  0  clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McGOVERN  FOR  ROLn^INE 
MORNING  BUSINESS.  AND  FOR 
RESUMING  CONSIDERA-nON  OF 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  '  Mr  McGovern  )  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  be  a  period  for  the 
tran.saclion  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
the  Senate  resume  its  consideration  of 
S    1283,  the  energy  R    &  D    bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


BUDGETARY    REFORM— ORDER    TO 
HOLD    HOUSE    MESSAGE    ON    H.R 
7130    AT    THE    DESK    UNTIL    THE 
CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  H.R  7130'  to  improve  congres- 
sional control  over  budgetarj-  outlay  and 
receipt  totals,  and  for  other  purposes, 
has  come  over  on  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  Having 
discussed  this  request  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Republican  member 
of  that  committee  'Mr.  Cook  ' .  with  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader,  and  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin*. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations.   I  ask   unanimous 
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consent  ihat  H.R.  7130  be  placed  on  the 
calendar,  and  that  no  action  be  taken 
thereon  until  such  time  as  the  Senate 
reports  back  a  companion  bill  '8  1541) 
after  the  convening  of  the  next  session, 
at  which  time  the  Senate  will  probably 
strike  out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  7130  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  Senate  bill  as  amended,  if  amended. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  roay  not  ob- 
ject— I  did  not  understand  that  this 
matter  was  to  be  brought  up  tonight.  I 
thought  it  was  pending. 

I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  check 
with  the  other  minority  members  Of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  at  lea^t  advi5e  them  of  this  matter. 
Would  It  tte  Eill  right  to  hold  the  matter 
over  untU  tomorrow,  so  that  I  can  touch 
base  with  them,  and  not  just  tell  them  it 
IS  a  fait  accompli? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Surely. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  had  understood  It 
was  to  be  brought  up  thi«  evening.  I 
would  hare  cleared  it  this  afternoon.  It 
has  been  ducussed  with  the  rankmg  mi- 
noruy  meAiiber.  but  I  simply  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  check  it  out  with  him. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Does  the  Sen- 
ator ask  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk  un- 
til tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Unta  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  withdraw  my  request,  and  I  ask,  in  lieu 
thereof,  that  the  message  which  came 
over  from  rhe  Ho.ise  oi  Representatives 
remain  at  une  desk  until  ::at  later  than 
ine  close  of  businef^s  oii  "oniorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  un- 
derstands the  problem  and  Is  In  full  ac- 
cord with  the  new  proposal,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  a  chance  to  check  with  the 
other  Members. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  Presideiit.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRE8TDKNT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ortler*<l 


OBSERV.ATIONS  ON  THE  SWEARING 
IN  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  PERCY  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  leave,  tn  the  few  minutes  we  have, 
to  make  an  observation  on  the  remark- 
able proceedings  we  have  Just  witnessed. 
The  only  regret  I  have  is  that  the  diplo- 
matic corps  did  not  come  over  from  the 
Honse  of  Representatives  to  the  Senate. 
I  noticed  that  the  diplomatic  gallery  of 
the  House  was  fllted  It  wa.'^  flUed  with  the 
wives  of  Senators.  There-  were  a  great 
many  new  young  wives  But  I  wish  we  had 
a  few  of  the  diplomats,  because  I  think 
they  w  ould  have  enjoyed  the  proceedings. 
It  was  a  moment  of  history  and  a  moment 
of  concern  in  the  country. 

I  think  It  should  have  been  apparent 
to  all  that  we  can  handle  these  matters 


in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  juid 
do  so  with  dignity. 

The  comments  made  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  both  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  tn  the 
Senate,  were  historic  comments.  We  are 
all  grateful  for  them. 

I  think  It  was  appropriate  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate,  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority,  to  have  extended  the 
warm  welcome  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Presidmg  OfQcer  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  ii\  the  Sen- 
ate in  this  tremendous  expression  of  con- 
gratulations to  the  new  Vice  "President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  support 
Gerau)  Foaxi's  nomination,  and  it  shall 
be  my  great  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
in  his  new  office. 

Gksald  Foio  is  a  man  of  courage,  can- 
dor and  capability,  and  he  brings  to  this 
Government  a  much-needed  stabiliaing 
influence  He  ha.s  demon.'; Lrated  Ills  very 
able  leadership  m  the  pa«t.  and  I  am  con- 
fident tbat  he  will  continue  this  fine 
leadership  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Gerald 
PoaD,  and  I  wish  him  every  success  in  his 
new  office. 


NOMINATION  OF  HELMUT  SONNEN- 
FELDT  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  TREASURY 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD  .JR  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  informtnl  by  the  White 
House  that  the  President  i.-  u  ithdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Mr  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt,  of  MarvlaTKl,  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  tbe  Tr«\.sury 

I  think  that  i.s  a  wisr  drcision  on  the 
part  of  the  President 

Mr  President,  this  nomination  was 
.^ibmitted  to  the  Senate  about  7 
months  ago  It  was  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  The  time  conditions 
were  such  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
gtaia  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
query  the  nominee  in  the  detail  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  felt  was  neces- 
sary. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  arid  the  committee  mem- 
bers held  that  nomination  over  until  a 
later  date  so  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia wo  lid  have  the  opp<M^tmity  to 
quer>'  the  nominee  in  the  detail  he  felt 
was  required 

Subsequent  hearings  were  held  on  the 
nomination,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia became  convinced  that  Mr  8on- 
nenfeldt  does  not  have  the  qualiflcations 
for  the  particular  office  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  that  of  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 

He  would  succeed  in  that  po.ytlon  Mr 
Edwin  8.  Cohen— Incidentally  from  Vir- 
ginia— who  is  an  expert  on  tax  matters 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  qualifk^tlons  did  not 
ftt.  so  far  ui  the  Senator  from  Vi.'-glnia 
could  see.  into  the  requirements  for  the 
No  2  or  the  No  3  man  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  may  be  nominated  for  aui- 
other  position  in  another  department. 
I  do  not  In  any  way  prejudge  that  case. 


My  opposition  to  Mr  Sonnenfeldt,  as 
I  stated  to  the  Senate  2  weeks  ago.  is 
based  entirely  on  my  t>elief  that  he  doe.s 
not  have  the  quaUflcations  for  this  par- 
ticular high  position  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury' 

Now,  Mr  President,  there  have  been 
some  news  accounts  that  the  chainnan 
of  the  committee  may  have  held  up  this 
nvyminatlon  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain— and  I  have  been  very  clo.sely  con- 
nected with  this  matter — ^has  not  been 
the  case  at  all.  It  has  been  a  question 
of  having  the  opportunity  to  bring  the 
nominee  before  the  committee  and  as- 
certain as  best  we  can  hi.s  qualifications. 
I  might  pomt  out  that  durmg  much 
of  the  time  this  nomination  has  been 
tiefore  the  Senate.  Mr  Sonnenfeldt  has 
been — I  might  not  say  much  of  the  time, 
but  during  some  of  the  time  and  maybe 
much  of  the  time  that  the  nomination 
was  before  the  Senate,  out  of  the 
country  on  other  assignments  So  the 
committee  was  not  able  to  work  out  con- 
venient dates  between  the  nominee  and 
the  committee  until  some  time  in  Octo- 
ber. 

So  I  know  that  tJie  chairman  could  not 
delay  the  consideration  of  this,  other 
than  to  permit  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, thoee  who  desired  to  do  so.  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  into  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  nominee. 

Mr  President,  I  spoke  In  the  Senate 
on  November  21  and  .stated  at  that  time 
that  I  would  like  to  speak  for  2  hours  on 
next  Monday,  December  10,  to  present 
in  detail  why  I  could  not  vote  for  this 
nomination.  But  if  the  nomination  is 
going  to  be  withdrawn,  obviously  there 
is  no  need  to  go  into  such  detail,  evoi 
now  or  on  Monday  next. 

There  is  a  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment before  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  TYeasur>'  on  Mon- 
day next.  I  Ijelieve  the  President  made 
the  right  decision  in  withdrawing  this 
nomination. 

I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  2 
weeks  ago  that.  In  my  judgment,  even  IX 
he  Is  confirmed,  he  would  not  long  stay 
in  the  po.sition  of  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj'. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  if  he  is  nom- 
inated for  another  office,  I  will  not  in  any 
way  prejudge  the  case  I  was  dealing 
only  with  the  oCace  to  whicli  he  wa.s  ap- 
pointed; namely,  tiie  No.  2  or  tiie  No,  3 
man  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
His  qualiflcation.s  for  tliat  position  are, 
in  my  judgment,  lacicing. 

Mr  LONG  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr   HARRY  F   BYRD,  JR   I  yield. 

Mr  IX3NG  Mr  Pret-ident,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  made  the 
.statement  that  he  did  just  now  There 
have  been  some  articles  on  this  subject 
which  have  been  very  unfair  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  perhaps  Its 
chairman. 

When  this  nomination  came  to  tis,  we 
were  told  by  a  number  of  sources.  Includ- 
ing Mr  Clark  Mollenhoff.  who  had 
worked  In  the  White  House  in  relation  to 
qualifications  of  people  for  high  office — 
that  this  nomination  should  be  care- 
fully examined.  Mr  Paul  Scott  and 
others  had  reason  to  believe  that  one 
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would  find  information  in  the  nominee's 
background  which,  if  properly  Investi- 
gated, would  be  likely  to  disclose  that 
the  nominee  had  leaked  secret  informa- 
tion of  this  Government  to  representa- 
tives of  a  foreign  nation  as  well  as  to 
members  of  the  press. 

Mr,  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  at  no  point  expressed  any  con- 
cern about  that  matter. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  Is 
right.  I  would  like  to  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  fact,  he  expressed  no 
interest  in  the  security  matter,  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  he  did  not  care  to 
look  into  that  matter  at  all;  he  was  not 
concerned  about  it.  He  was  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  this  nominee  did  not 
appear  to  have  the  credentials  in  fiscal 
and  taxation  matters  to  be  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  did  not 
have  the  experience  or  training  or  quali- 
ties in  other  respects  that  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  of  one  who  would  occupy  that 
particular  Under  Secretary  appointment 
that  prior  to  that  point  had  contained 
the  responsibility  to  handle  the  tax  policy 
of  the  Treasury.  As  the  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly stated,  Sonnenfeldt  was  nominated 
to  succeed  Edwin  Cohen,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  ablest  lax  expert  in  the  Treas- 
ury with  regard  to  tax  policy,  and  per- 
haps the  best  tax  expert  in  America. 

So  that  the  aspects  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  was  concerned 
were  not  those  that  consumed  so  much 
time  in  the  committee.  What  consumed 
so  much  time  was  the  fact  that  the 
longer  the  matter  went,  the  more  alle- 
gations were  received,  and  the  more  leads 
people  had  to  suggest  to  the  committee 
of  security  matters  that  should  be  in- 
vestigated. It  finally  reached  the  point 
that  we  were  apprised  that  this  man's 
telephone  had  been  tapped  over  a  period 
of  years;  and  we  were  urged  to  obtain 
the  tapes  and  either  to  obtain  the  tran- 
scripts of  those  tapes  or  to  subpena  as 
witnesses  those  who  did  Uanscribe  them 
and  those  who  had  the  responsibility  of 
monitoring  those  telephone  calls,  and  to 
obtain  from  them  the  information  that 
could  be  made  available. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  record  at  this 
point,  but  it  might  as  well  be  a  matter  of 
record.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  re- 
quested of  the  executive  branch  that 
those  tapes  be  made  available  and  that 
not  having  that,  the  transcripts  of  those 
tapes  should  be  made  available.  We  were 
advised  that  this  would  not  be  done.  It 
was  the  same  position  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  taking  at  that  time  witli  re- 
gard to  the  taped  conversations  of  the 
President,  himself,  which  have  been  the 
basis  of  so  much  controversy,  an  item  on 
which  the  President  has  subsequently 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  those  who  in- 
sisted on  knowing  what  the  tapes  would 
reveal  with  regard  to  the  President's 
conversations. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  eventually 
took  the  view  that  he  simply  was  not 
going  to  further  pursue  this  matter,  to 
obtain  these  various  bits  of  evidence  and 
the  additional  witnesses  who  could  be 
subpenaed  before  the  committee,  who 
might  have  something  to  contribute,  for 
the  reason  that  we  had  consumed  a  great 
deal  of  time  looking  mto  the  security 


reliability  of  this  witness.  Nothing  had 
been  produced  up  to  that  point  that 
would  prove  the  contentions  that  were 
made  by  those  who  felt  that  this  was  not 
a  man  who  could  be  relied  upon  not  to 
leak  Govermnent  information.  So  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  con- 
cerned, we  had  spent  more  time  looking 
into  the  background  and  reliability  of 
this  man  than  we  had  as  to  all  the  other 
nominees  put  together  who  have  come 
before  the  committee  in  the  last  several 
years. 

Therefore,  this  Senator  simply  asked 
that  the  committee  relieve  him  of  the 
duty  of  fui'ther  pursuing  that  matter, 
reserving  to  anybody  who  wanted  to  do 
so  the  right  to  investigate  further  into 
this  matter.  It  was  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  should  not  subpena  those 
tapes  nor  call  further  witnesses.  So  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  relieved  about  that  mat- 
ter. He  felt  that  we  had  spent  enough 
time  on  that  subject 

As  one  Senator.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  nomination  had  been  confirmed  be- 
cause his  reliability  had  been  put  in  issue 
and  the  evidence  had  not  been  presented, 
at  least  to  that  point,  to  establish  that 
the  man  had  leaked  any  information. 
•There  were  allegations.  There  were  some 
charges.  The  man  forcefully  denied  it. 
It  was  one  man's  word  against  another. 
It  simply  has  not  been  proved.  There- 
fore, the  committee,  by  majority  vote, 
felt  that  this  nomination  should  fc>e  re- 
ported favorably.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  was  the  only  member  of 
the  committee  who  at  that  point  in- 
dicated that  he  was  opposed  to  the  con- 
firmation, 

Mr  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR.  I  was  not 
even  present  at  the  meeting  when  the 
nomination  was  reported, 

Mr,  LONG  The  Senator  arrived  at  the 
room  somewhat  later,  and  I  believe  I 
reported  to  him  that  we  had  voted,  by 
a  voice  vote,  to  confirm  the  nomination 
of  Mr,  Sonnenfeldt.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  correctly  stated  that  he 
was  not  present.  He  informed  me  that 
he  intended  to  oppose  the  confirmation 
on  the  floor,  which  he  is  stating  now-  he 
would  have  done, 

Mr,  President,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana had  suggested  to  various  people 
who  work  in  a  capacity  as  liaison  officers 
at  the  White  House  tiiat  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  nominee's  loyalty  and  cred- 
ibility had  been  placed  at  issue,  it  might 
be  well  to  go  ahead  and  confirm  the 
nomination.  But  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana suggested  that  in  due  course  the 
nominee  should  be  moved  into  a  position 
in  the  State  Department  because  his 
credentials  in  that  area  so  far  surpassed 
his  credentials  in  the  area  relating  to  the 
Treasury,  It  was  felt  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
nominating  this  man  was  to  assist  in 
the  negotiations  oi.  East-West  trade 

It  was  the  position  of  the  Senator  that 
if  that  were  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be 
best  that  he  participate  in  those  nego- 
tiations as  a  member  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, not  as  a  member  of  the  Treasury 
Department  The  reason  why  this  Sen- 
ator felt  it  should  be  that  way  was  that 
the  business  community  had  a  right  to 
feel,  and  the  labor  people  had  a  right  to 
ask.  that  one  who  went  there  represent- 


ing the  Treasury  Department  would  be 
conversant  with,  knowledgeable  of,  and 
representative  of  the  point  of  \iew  of 
American  busmess  and  American  labor, 
in  seeking  to  protect  their  interests  in 
American  jobs  and  in  negotiating  these 
trade  agreements 

It  has  become  almost  traditional  to  ex- 
pect that  those  who  represent  the  State 
Department  w^ould  say  that  we  should 
take  the  broader  \-iew,  that  it  might  be 
better  for  the  other  people  to  have  the 
jobs  than  to  have  them  here.  We  have 
seen  that  happen  before,  and  this  Sen- 
ator would  not  be  shocked  by  tlaat.  He 
did  think  that  one  could  resent  a  person 
.speaking  for  the  Treasury  Department 
taking  the  State  Department  interna- 
tional attitude  toward  trade,  that  it 
might  be  better  for  the  other  people  to 
get  the  jobs  than  for  the  Americans  to 
have  them. 

Upon  that  basis,  this  Senator  sug- 
gested— and  those  with  whom  he  dis- 
cussed the  matter  seemed  to  agree — that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  in  due  course 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  should  be  appointed  to 
a  pKDsition  in  the  State  Department. 

I  have  read  an  article  in  one  of  our 
great  publications  to  the  effect  that  this 
Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
had  made  some  kind  of  deal  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  can  forgive  any  reporter  for  writing 
tn  the  best  way  he  knows  on  what  little 
information  he  lias  available  to  liim,  so  I 
do  not  chastise  tlie  reporter.  The  fact  is 
that  tiiere  was  no  deal.  That  was  sug- 
gested there  was  some  sort  of  advantage 
in  it  for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  This 
Senator  merely  suggested  that  this  nom- 
inee was  better  fitted  for  a  State  Depart- 
ment position  than  a  position  in  the 
Treasurj-  Department,  This  Senator  is 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr  Kissinger 
had  in  mind  suggesting  and  recommend- 
ing Mr,  Sonnenfeldt  for  a  liigh  position 
in  the  State  Department  and  he  felt  that 
was  part  of  what  was  being  considered, 
that  it  was  a  good  idea,  and  should  be 
done. 

So  I  would  imagine  that  in  due  course 
Mr,  Sonnenfeldt's  name  would  be  sub- 
mitted as  a  nominee  for  a  position  of  con- 
siderable dignity  and  responsibility  in  the 
State  Department  and  if  it  i-equired  con- 
firmation I  would  expect  to  vote  for  it,  I 
would  have  expected  to  vote  for  him  in 
this  position,  but  I  heard  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  of  Mr 
Sonnenfeldt  and  one  had  onlj-  to  read 
the  transcript  to  realize  that  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt was  far  from  the  best  man  to  be 
nominated  for  Under  Secreur>-  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  in  clmrge  of  an.v  of  the 
traditional  responsibilities  that  an  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-  is  supposed 
to  handle, 

I  believe  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
send  the  name  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  in  here 
for  an  important  job  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment where  he  will  be  dealing  with  mat- 
ters involved  with  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
detente  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
United  States. 

If  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  is  able  to  do  what 
was  expected  of  him.  he  would  partici- 
pate in  negotiations  relating  to  East- 
West  trade,  and  in  resolving  the  long- 
standing differences  between  the  United 
States  and  other  Socialist  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe. 
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I  became  convinped  after  the  Inter - 
TX)«ation  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  this  nominee,  notwithstanding 
hia  bnlliance.  his  fine  education,  his  toy  - 
alty  and  dedication  to  this  country,  sim- 
ply does  not  have  the  qualifications 
which  one  would  expect  for  a  peraon  to 
occupy  a  position  as  Under  Secretary  of 
theTreasaryr 

It  appears  that  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  prev-ail  In  this  matter 
I  wish  only  that  this  could  have  been 
worked  out  earlier  wnthout  a  challenge 
on  the  security  aspect  of  his  nomination. 
But  anyone  who  in  his  outi  conscience 
feels  Uhere  are  security  matters  tha» 
should  be  investigated  for  the  sake  of 
our  Nation  cannot  be  blamed  for  insist- 
ing that  one  should  investigate  allega- 
tions that  this  man  had  leaked  secrets  of 
this  government  to  person*  who  were 
not  supposed  to  have  that  mformatlon. 
people  in  foreiirn  governments,  and  peo- 
ple representing  the  press. 

It  Ls  my  Judgment  that  if  we  had  found 
an>'thing  we  would  have  found  that 
the  man  perhaps  leaked  something  to  a 
member  of  the  press  That  has  happened 
so  much  In  Washington  during  the  25 
years  that  I  have  t>een  here  that  I  do 
not  krww  we  should  have  gotten  too 
excited  if  we  had  found  that. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  had  a  very 
good  point  in  Insisting  that  the  nominee 
did  not  have  the  qualiflcatlonj  one  might 
expect  for  a  person  to  hold  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I 
beUeve  he  has  rendered  the  Nation  a 
service  In  insisting  on  bringing  that  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

Mr  HARRY  P  BYRD.  JR  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  fOA*  his  com- 
ments in  that  regard. 

Mr.  LONO.  Also  It  should  be  under- 
lined that  a  great  deal  of  the  delay  In- 
volved wa.s  because  Mr  SonnenfeWt  was 
constantly  leaving  the  cour.try  to  go  with 
Mr.  Kissinger  or  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Sholtz  to  Europe  or  Japan,  or  some 
place  or  otl>er  Mr  SonnenfeWt.  in  par- 
ticipating in  international  meetings,  has 
unavoidably  been  responsi'sle  for  much 
of  the  delay  that  has  occurred  hi  dis- 
posing of  this  matter. 

Mr.  H.ARRV  •-'  FJYRD  JR  Indeed.  It 
did.  So  •-..*:  m.  record  will  be  clear,  I 
did  not  oppose  the  reporting  of  the 
nomination  from  the  Committee  on 
Pinarx^  although  I  was  not  present  at 
the  time  it  was  voted  If  I  had  been.  I 
would  have  opposed  reporting  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  floor  I  ctW  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  vote  against  the  nominee 
until  I  again  reexamined  the  record  and 
reread  the  hearings  after  the  nomina- 
tion came  to  the  floor 

This  Is  the  second  nominee  that  I 
took  some  trouble  to  Interrogate.  When 
Mr.  EIHot  Richardson  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Defense  I  had  some  200 
questions.  I  believe,  that  I  wanted  to 
propound  to  him.  I  think  we  considered 
that  nomination  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  as  thoroughly  as  any 
rMunination  I  can  remember  &ince  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  very  Im- 
portant nominations  we  have  an  impor- 
tant obligation — the  Committee  on 
Finance  does  In  connection  with  Treas- 
ury nommatiooi  and  tiie  Commit(«e  on 


Armed  Services  does  on  defense  mat- 
ters— to  ferret  out  the  views  of  the.'^e  peo- 
ple, their  qoallfleatloos  aji<i  their  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  position  to  which  ihey  are  be- 
ing appointed  It  is  not  pleasant  to  op- 
pose someone  I  do  not  hke  to  oppose 
anyone.  It  is  not  my  nature;  I  do  not 
like  to  do  It. 

I  had  no  tli ought  of  keeping  the  nomi- 
nation ui  committee.  After  I  asked  the 
questions  I  wsinted  to  ask  I  was  not  at- 
temptinc  to  defeat  the  nomination  on 
the  floor.  All  I  wanted  to  do  wa.s  to  pre- 
sent my  reasons  for  voUng  as  I  was  going 
to  vote,  nameiy.  I  was  going  to  vote 
against  him  for  this  particular  position, 
but  I  do  not  prejudge  the  case  in  the 
event  he  is  nominated,  as  he  probably 
will  be.  for  some  other  job  in  some  other 
department. 

Mr  LONG  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
I  would  liave  voted  for  Mr  Sonnenfeldt 
and  also  spoken  in  his  behalf  If  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  withdrawn  the 
nonunation  I  had  uidicated  to  those  who 
contacted  me  on  behalf  of  the  White 
House  that  I  would  be  willmg  to  vote  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  for 
any  one  of  several  reasons. 

I  simply  felt  that  they  should  recog- 
nize that  one  who  occupies  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  a  person  considered  to  be  a 
Treasury  man  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
challenge  had  been  made  to  the  man  as 
a  security  risk,  I  felt  It  would  be  fair  to 
exonerate  him  of  this  charge;  but  I  did 
feel  that,  in  due  course,  he  would  be 
moved  Into  a  position  where  his  quali- 
fications would  be  more  appropriate  to 
the  job  He  has  rendered  this  Nation  a 
valuable  service  as  an  important  adviser 
to  the  President  In  the  White  Hou.'^  on 
matters  dealing  with  national  security 
He  has  played  a  substantial  part  in  nego- 
tiations that  led  to  the  detente  between 
the  United  States  and  tlie  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  can  make  and 
will  make  a  valuable  and  major  contri- 
bution to  this  Nation  In  Its  trade  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Unicn  and  with 
countries  of  Eastern  Europ'  I  do  feel. 
however,  that  his  services  will  be  best 
used  by  the  Nation  if  they  are  employed 
in  the  State  Department  area  rather 
than  as  a  representative  of  the  Treasury 
Department 

Mr  HARRY  P  BYRD.  JR  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 


PROGRAM 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
the  proiTTam  for  tomorrow  Is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  win  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10  am 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  dlstlngul.'^hed  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  1  Mr  MoGovuini  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

There  will  then  te  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  mx^mlng  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  tbe  conclusion  of  that  period,  the 
."'"rat?  v'ill  res'jme  ttic  oooslderation  of 
3. 1203. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tite 
iinf"n*-hed  business  be  tem»  orarlly  laid 
a  klc  tomoroow  aad  remain  in  a  tem- 


porarily laid  aside  status  until  the  close 
of  business  tomorrow,  or  until  the  final 
disposition  of  S.  1283.  whichever  is 
earlier 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
iectlon.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD  Anent  S  1283. 
may  I  say  In  connection  therewtth  that 
there  is  a  time  limitation  on  that  bill. 
There  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
amendments  thereto,  and  on  the  final 
disposition  of  the  bill. 

Following  disposition  of  8.  1283  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  take 
up  the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion conference  report  under  a  time 
limitation  of  40  minutes  I  would  expect 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  final  adoption  of 
that  conference  report  Other  measures 
which  may  have  been  cleared  for  floor 
action  by  that  time,  together  with  any 
conference  reports  that  may  be  available 
and  ready  to  be  called  up,  will  be  acted 
on 

There  will  be  no  session  on  Saturday, 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  a  time  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  8,  1283. 

Early  next  week,  the  leadership  would 
hope  to  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  measures  with  respect  to  the  inde- 
pendent Special  Prosecutor  Hopefully, 
a  time  agr«?ement  can  be  reached  In  con- 
nection therewith. 

Also  next  week.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Senate  can  proceed  to  the  consideration 
0*  H.R  8449,  the  national  flood  Insur- 
ance program,  and  to  di.'^joee  of  that. 
S  2767.  the  rail  services  bill  In  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Northeast,  is  exp>ected  to 
be  brought  up  cm  Tuesday.  Ttiere  Is  al- 
ready a  time  agreement  on  that  bill. 

With  respect  to  other  mea.sures  still  up 
ahead  for  next  week,  the  Senate  would 
hope  to  take  up  S  2176,  the  national 
fuels  and  energy  conservation  policy  bill; 
H  R.  8214.  the  Ux  treatment  for  POWk 
bill;  S.  2686,  the  legal  services  bill;  and 
other  bills  as  well  as  conference  reports 
tliat  will  be  coming  along  at  any  time. 
They  are,  among  others :  District  of  Co- 
lumbia home  rule;  liealth  maintenance 
organizations,  and  so  forth  Then  on 
down  the  road  before  adjournment  sine 
die,  the  defense  appropriation  bill,  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill,  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  and  conference 
reports  thereon. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
indicated  earlier  today,  it  is  hoiked  that 
the  Senate  can  complete  Its  work  and 
adjourn  sine  die  by  no  later  than  the  22d 
day  of  December;  and.  he  also  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  likely  take 
a  reasonaMy  long  recess  before  recon- 
vening In  January  1974 — certainly  not 
before  January  21  and.  prayerfully,  not 
before  January  28 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  subsequently 
saUd  Mr  President,  as  an  addendum  to 
my  statement  on  the  program.  I  should 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that.  In  con- 
nection wKh  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  S  1283.  no  amendment  not 
germane  to  the  bill  »1H  be  In  order,  no 
amendment  not  germane  to  the  Buckley 
amendment  will  be  In  crder  and  also, 
once  the  Buckley  amendment  Is  disposed 
of.  no  other  amendments  will  be  In  order 
prior  to  a  vote  on  passape  of  the  bill. 

Tlierefore.  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments which  they  \vnn»  to  call  up  rhruld 
be  on  the  floor  early,  circa  10:30  a  m  ,  or 
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even  earlier,  perhaps  10:15  a.m.,  and  be 
prepared  to  Introduce  their  amendments. 

The  leadership  ha.s  assured  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nev.  Vuik  'Mr.  Buckley  >  that 
he  will  have  at  least  2  hours  nn  his 
amendment  and  that  amendment  btmg 
the  final  amendment  to  be  (ll>^I>o.•^ed  of 
prior  to  final  action  on  the  bill.  Senators, 
I  repeat,  are  urged  to  be  on  hand  early 
to  call  up  their  amendments  if  they  have 
such. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  while  Mr. 
Buckley  has  the  privilege  of  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  Is  not 
germane.  It  is  my  present  inclination  to 
urge  the  Senator  not  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment on  the  bill,  even  though  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  expect  to  vote 
for  it  if  the  Senator  ofTered  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ixiuif^iana  might  even  feel  dis- 
posed to  vote  for  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  so  that  we  could  limit 
amendments  on  this  bill  to  amendments 
that  axe  germane, 

I  wonder  if  tliere  would  be  any  objec- 
tion if  ue  uught  limit  ttie  right  to  offer 
the  aooendmejil  to  tlie  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley;  because  I  can  fore- 
see the  possibility  that  someone  else 
might  offer  the  Buckley  amendment  so 
as  to  take  us  into  the  area  of  nongermane 
amendments. 

May  I  address  my  inquiry  to  the  acting 
majority  leader  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  If  I  may 
respond — and  I  ask  the  Cliair  if  I  am 
correct — under  the  agreement,  it  is  my 
understanding  tiiat  no  nongermane 
amendment  to  the  Buckley  amendment 
would  be  In  order  to  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment, and  no  amendment  not  germane 
to  the  bill  would  be  in  order  to  the  bill, 
except  the  Buckley  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  permit  us 
to  pause  while  the  Parliamentarian 
studies  the  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B\T?D  Mr  President. 
I  a-sk  unanimous  con.'^er.t  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  wa-s  ag^reed  to;  and  at  7:56 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  8:19  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  'Mr  Allem  ; 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
as  an  addendum  to  my  staif-ment  of 
the  program,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  under  the  agreement  entered 
earlier,  immediately  upon  the  close  of 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1283,  the  energy  R.  &  D.  bUl.  at  which 
time  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Buc-kley.  That 
amendment,  of  course,  can  be  set  aside 
by  unanimous  consent  to  permit  other 
Senators  to  come  in  with  amendments 
to  the  bill,  provided  such  amendments 
are  germane  to  the  bill. 

I  would,  tlierefore,  rfiterate  to  Sena- 
tors, so  that  they  will  be  adequately 
alerted,  that  If  they  have  amendments 
they  should  be  on  the  floor  early,  by 
10:15  or  10:30  a.m.,  and  be  ready  to  call 
up  their  amendments,  and  If  at  all  pos- 
sible be  willing  to  agree  to  a  brief  time 
limitation  on  their  amendments  becau.'^e 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
has  as.sured  Mr  Bttklcy  that  he  would 
have  at  iea^t  2  hour?  en  hi.«:  amcr.dmpnt. 

Consequently,  if  there  are  other 
amendments  to  the  bill,  they  should  be 
called  up  prior  to  debate  ajid  action  in 
relation  to  the  Buckley  amendment,  but, 
I  repeat,  such  other  amendments  can  be 
called  up  only  by   unanimous  consent. 
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This  would  mean  that  in  order  to  allow 
Mr.  Buckley  at  least  2  hours  on  his 
amendment,  as  was  promised  by  the 
joint  leadership,  the  way  ought  to  be 
cleared  for  his  amendment  by  not  later 
than  1  p.m.  tomorrow  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  disposition  of  that  amendment 
by  no  later  than  3  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  one 
addendum  to  my  earlier  statement.  In 
answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Long,  I 
should  state  that  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  BrcTCLrr  would  be 
in  order. 


.\DJOURNMENT  TO   10  AM. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  M.-  President. 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10 
o'clock  am  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  8:23 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Friday.  December  7.  1973.  at  10  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  6,  1973: 

Departsunt  of  State 

William  B.  Buffum,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State, 

Walter  J,  Stoessel,  Jr.,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  tbe  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  tbe  Dnited  States  of 
America  to  the  Uuloxi  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

David  H  Popp)er,  of  Neu  Yorlc.  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  ol  the  c;ass  of  career  minister. 
lo  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenl- 
poteuiiary  of  the  United  Statec  of  America 
to  Chile.  ' 

Environmental  Protection  Acenct 

Alan  G.  Kirk  11,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  vice  John  B. 
Quarles,  Jr.,  elevated. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  GERALD  R. 
FORD.  OUR  NEW  VICE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNXSSTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Is  a  historic  occasion  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  for  the 
Nation. 

For  the  first  time,  under  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  we 
have  Justed  elected  a  Vice  President,  our 
able  and  genial  colleague,  Gerald  R. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  House. 

TMb  significant  occasion  In  which  we 
participated  today  Is  unique  In  ttie  an- 
nals of  the  Congress.  In  selecting  Gerald 
R.  Ford  as  Vice  President,  we  have  cho- 
sen a  Vice  President  who  is  neither  to  the 
tax  left  nor  to  the  far  right:  a  moderate, 


if  you  will,  a  team  player,  a  product  of 
tbe  legislative  process  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  other  words,  the  solid  vote  In  con- 
firming Gerald  R  Fopd,  the  longtime  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent Is  a  compliment  and  a  tribute  to 
him  personally  and  a  source  of  pride  to 
the  House  of  Representatives — he  is  one 
of  us.  He  has  had  25  years  of  di.-iin- 
guished  service  in  Ux'  House 

Mr.  Speaker,  ceiiaiLiiy  I  was  pi*  a.<^ed 
and  delighted  to  vote  lor  and  supixjrt  the 
nomination  of  our  colleagur  Jerry  Ford 
as  Vice  i^esidfiit  of  the  United  States 

As  a  matter  of  far?  when  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  Gerald  Pof.d  as  Vlce- 
Presldent-deslgnate.  I  was  among  the 
first  to  announce  publicly  my  support 
for  him  to  the  iieople  of  my  State  of 
Tennessee. 

We  were  elected  to  the  Congress  at 
about  the  same  time.  Prior  to  his  elec- 
tion as  minority  leader,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions where  he  served  with  distinction 


and  ability.  He  served  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations  and 
built  a  record  of  solid  support  for  a 
strong  national  defense. 

We  have  seen  his  growth  and  prog- 
ress^-his  development  as  a  leader — 
through  the  years 

I  believe  Uiat  Jerry  Ford  will  be  a 
healer  for  our  country  He  understands 
the  congressional  process  He  under- 
stands tiie  necessity  for  maintaining  our 
American  system  ol  check.^  ana  balances 
in  our  form  of  government  At-  Vice 
President  Jerry  Ford  w-11  have  a  s!>ecial 
relationship  both  with  the  Congress  and 
with  the  President 

It  IS  my  view  that  as  a  healer  our  new 
Vice  President  can  be  an  Instnmient  in 
bindmg  the  wounds  m  our  body  poliuc — 
and  he  can  be  a  leader  ir;  restoring  the 
confidence  of  tlie  American  people  in 
Government. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Gerald  Ford  will 
speak  with  calmness  and  restraint  and 
will  be  a  voice  for  harmony  end  unity 
for  the  Nation. 
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We  know  our  new  Vice  President  as  a 
man  and  a  leader — a  man  of  integrity 
and  patriotism. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  vote 
(or  this  distinguished  legislative  leader, 
colleague,  and  friend  as  he  enters  the 
executive  branch.  Many  predict  that  he 
will  yet  achieve  higher  honors. 

Again,  my  congratulations  to  our  new 
Vice  President.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  I  wish 
him  well  as  he  continues  to  serve  the 
Nation. 


MIDEAST  OIL  EMBARGO 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWElkER 

or    PKNNSTLVA^NIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U>nTED  STATES 

Thursdav.  December  6.  1973 

Mr.  8CHWEIKER.  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  mommg, 
entitled  Trade,  the  Mideast  and  De- 
tente." 

On  Monday  of  this  week.  I  Introduced 
Senate  Resolution  210.  calling  for  a  cut- 
off of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  until 
the  Arab  oU  embargo  Is  ended.  This  res- 
olution Is  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
Pnance  Committee  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  the  Senate  should  seriously 
consider,  now.  the  actions  contemplated 
by  my  resolution. 

Aa  the  editorial  states : 

Events  may  h»vo  overtaken  the  debate  or. 
whether  to  link  trade  and  emigration  We 
mean  In  pto^lcular  the  Mideast  war:  others 
might  add  the  Soviet  strategic  arms  buildup 
By  (alllxig  to  do  its  part  to  lead  Arabs  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  before  the  October  war. 
by  preparing  Arabs  for  their  attack,  by  ignor- 
ing Ita  summit  promises  to  consult  with 
Washington  about  an  Impending  explosion, 
by  pouring  in  fresh  arms  once  the  battle 
began,  by  urging  other  Arabs  to  Join  the  fight 
and  then  to  wlthhol-  their  oU.  by  reportedly 
Introducing  nuclear  arms  into  Egypt,  by 
threatening  unilateral  military  interven- 
tion— by  this  whole  pattern  of  policy.  Moscow 
revived  the  most  troubling  questions  about 
Its  readiness  to  accept  the  mutual  restraint 
required  for  true  detente. 

In  4b  doing,  the  Kremlin  largely  mooted 
the  esLTller  hopeful  An>erlcan  premise  that 
trade  would  serve  detente  At  this  point — 
one  hopes  things  wlU  change— a  prudent  per- 
ioa  would  have  to  conclude  that  trade 
would  serve  Soviet  ambition  This  goes  espe- 
otally  tor  the  kind  of  trade  the  Russians  most 
want:  long-term  loans,  at  Interest  rates 
heavUy  subsidized  by  the  American  tax- 
payers, for  oU  and  natural  gas  development. 
For  the  V  3  government  to  finance  energy 
projects  in  the  Soviet  Union,  while  the  Krem- 
lin continues  to  Importune  Arabs  to  deny 
energy  to  the  T'nlted  States.  Is  an  Irony  which 
American   policy  can  hardly  countenance. 

Mr  President,  I  submit  that  if  the 
American  people  knew  the  Russians  were 
seeking  long-term  credit,  subsidized  by 
the  American  taxpayer,  to  develop  Rus- 
sian oil  and  gas  reserves,  public  pressure 
would  result  in  my  resolution  being  Im- 
medlaCety  adopted  by  this  body  without 
debate. 

I  am  going  to  make  sure  the  American 
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people  do  know  about  tills.  Mr  President, 
and  I  am  going  to  put  my  resolution  Into 
form  to  be  offered  as  ar.  amendment  to 
any  appropria' :  bill  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  uijuUmous  consent  that  the  Post 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tk^oB,  THE  Mideast  and  Detente 
Mr.  Nizon  had  no  real  choice  but,  finally, 
to  ask  the  House  to  proceed  to  consider  his 
trade  bUl.  Further  delay  could  have  eroded 
support  for  those  provisions  essential  to  ne- 
gotiations with  the  principal  D8.  trading 
partners.  But  further  delay  would  not  have 
Improved  prospects  for  taking  out  of  the  bill 
the  Soviet-related  features  to  which  the 
President  bad  earlier  objected.  What  looks 
likely  now  is  passage  of  a  bill  that  will  1) 
deny  Mr  Nixon  the  unrestricted  authority  he 
had  sought  to  offer  Moscow  "most-favored 
nation"  (MFN)  tariff  status,  le.  to  end 
tariff  discrimination:  and  3)  take  back  the 
authority  he  now  has  to  extend  Export-Im- 
port Bank  credits  and  guarantees  to  Russia. 
The  House  will  probably  link  both  of  these 
dispensations  to  Soviet  performance  on  Jew- 
ish emigration  to  Israel. 

We  think  the  House — and  If  not  the  House. 
then  later  the  Senate — should  ease  the  ex- 
plicit link  between  trade  and  emigration.  To 
tighten  It,  In  legislation,  is  to  take  the  con- 
stdenfcle  and  perhaps  unnecessary  chance 
of  pushing  the  Kremlin  Into  a  spiteful  de- 
cision to  cut  back  emigration,  now  running 
at  3.000-plus  a  month  It  Is  wrong  to  assume 
the  Russians  are  so  eager  for  detente,  or  at 
least  for  trade,  that  they  wUl  put  up  with 
an  unlimited  degree  of  Interference  in  their 
Internal  affairs  to  achieve  It— and  emigration 
policy  surely  Is  an  internal  affair  To  Inter- 
fere more  deeply  and  expUclty.  In  a  bill  that 
to  become  laV^^would  bear  the  President's 
signature,  when  tnKMoscow  authorities  have 
permitted  emigration  at  a  rate  and  for  a  time 
greater  than  almost  anyone  had  expected,  is, 
we  submit,  too  rtsky.  It  is  not.  after  all,  diffi- 
cult to  monitor  Soviet  emigration  policy. 
The  congress  Is  not  about  to  lose  either  Its 
concern  or  Its  leverage,  should  Soviet  per- 
formance falter. 

Events  may  have  overtaken  the  debate  on 
whether  to  link  trade  and  emigration  We 
mean  in  particular  the  Mideast  war:  others 
might  add  the  Soviet  strategic  arms  buildup 
By  falling  to  do  Its  part  to  lead  Arabs  to 
Bit  down  and  negotiate  before  the  October 
war,  by  preparing  Arabs  for  their  attack, 
by  Ignoring  Its  summit  promises  to  consult 
with  Washington  about  an  Impending  ex- 
plosion, by  pouring  In  fresh  arms  once  the 
battle  began,  by  urging  other  Arabs  to  Join 
the  fight  and  then  to  withhold  their  oil,  by 
reportedly  Introducing  nuclear  arms  Into 
Egypt,  by  threatening  unUateral  mlUUry  in- 
tervention—by  this  whole  pattern  of  policy, 
Moscow  revived  the  most  troubling  questions 
about  Its  readiness  to  accept  the  mutual  re- 
straint required  for  true  detente 

In  so  doing,  the  Kremlin  largely  mooted 
the  earlier  hopeful  American  premise  that 
trade  would  serve  detente  At  this  point — 
one  hopes  things  will  change — a  prudent 
person  would  have  to  conclude , that  trade 
would  serve  Soviet  ambition  This  goes  espe- 
cially for  the  kind  of  trade  the  Russians  most 
want:  long-term  loans,  at  Interest  rates 
heavUy  subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayer, 
for  oil  and  natural  gas  development  For  the 
V8  government  to  finance  energy  projects 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  while  the  Kremlin  con- 
tinues  to  Importune   Arabs  to  deny  energy 
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to    the    United    States,    Is    an    Irony    which 
American  policy  can  hardly  countenance. 

The  Congress  should,  then,  pass  a  trade 
bUl  which  does  not  tie  trade  so  tightly  to 
emigration  as  to  endanger  eml^rratlon.  It 
should  make  clear  to  the  President,  who, 
one  trusts,  needs  little  educating  on  the 
point,  that  the  United  States  cannot  sup- 
port trade  of  the  sort  and  scale  the  Russians 
desire  while  such  considerable  ambiguities 
remain  about  the  general  thrust  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  In  the  Mideast  if  not  In  stra- 
tegic arms  as  well 


THE  HONORING  OF  CARDINAL 
JOSEPH  MINDSZENTY 

HON    CHARI.F..S  W    SANDM.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5.  1973 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  trans- 
lation of  a  speech  given  in  Hungarian  by 
Mr  Julius  Belso,  a  former  member  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  held  in  New  Jersey  on  September 
30.  1973  honoring  Cardinal  Joseph 
Mindszenty : 

(This  is  a  translation  of  the  speech  given 
In  Hungarian  by  Mr.  Julius  Belso.  a  former 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  at  the 
testimonial  dinner  honoring  Joseph  Cardinal 
Mlndsaenty  on  September  30,  1073.) 

Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Archbishop  of 
Hungary,  Your  Eminence.  About  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  your  Eminence,  as  pastor  of  Zalae- 
gersze^'.  visited  the  muddy  little  towns  In 
the  County  of  Zala  near  Kerka,  In  order  to 
establish  a  parlsti  In  my  hometown  of  Ker- 
kakutas. 

As  a  10  year  old  boy,  this  was  a  great  ex- 
perience for  me  because  for  the  first  time  I 
served  in  the  mass,  while  your  Eminence  said 
the  following  in  your  sermon,  "A  good  shep- 
herd always  looks  after  bis  sheep  wherever 
they  may  be". 

A  few  years  later,  through  the  will  of  Ood, 
the  then  reigning  Pope,  who  is  Ohrlst  the 
King's  earthly  governor,  bestowed  upon  you 
the  greatest  honor  that  the  church  can  give, 
BO  that  you  can  be  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
rest  of  the  brave  Hungarian  bishops  and 
archbishops. 

As  Hungary's  spiritual  leader  you  still  felt 
closest  to  your  faithful,  despite  your  many 
engagements.  Your  Eminence  traveled 
throughout  the  country  talking  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people.  You  were  the  first  to 
warn  the  world  of  the  threat  of  communist 
tyranny. 

Your  Eminence's  brave  resistance.  Im- 
measurable suffering,  exemplary  behavior 
gave  new  hope  to  Hungarian  people,  and  the 
Hungarian  name  became  known  and  re- 
spected all  over  the  world 

After  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
captivity,  humiliation  and  suffering  your 
Eminence  has  accepted  exUe.  the  greatest 
cross  of  a  holy  life,  so  that  as  the  Primate 
of  Hungary  you  can  continue  the  work  that 
was  left  behind  In  Zalaegerszeg,  Veszprem 
and  Bsztergom. 

It  has  been  almost  2  years  since  your  Emi- 
nence arrived  at  the  Vatican. 

Since  then,  your  Eminence  as  a  good  shep- 
herd, has  visited  Hungarians  In  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  Canada  In  order  to  serve  the 
scattered  Hungarian  sheep  In  the  entire 
world  Your  Eminence  has  come  to  New 
Brunswick  to  bless  the  St.  Ladlslaus  Church. 
Through  this  visit  to  America  your  Eminence 
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want<>d  to  hrintr  attention  to  the  Importance 
of  our  li  inf;ari.ui  chiircbes. 

The  bleeslng  of  the  church  today  will  be  an 
unforgettable  event  for  all  of  us.  0\ir  heiu-t« 
are  filled  with  frratltudf  happiness  and  lore 
toward  your  Exuellenc  v  Tils  dRV  te  not  only  a 
great  day  of  celebration  for  th^  parishlrmers 
of  the  St  Ladlslaus  Church  h>it  f.-r  all  the 
300,000  Hungarians  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

At  this  Joyful  occasion  I  have  been  granted 
the  honor  of  greeting  your  Eminence  In  Hun- 
firarlaa  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  St. 
Ladlslaoe  parish. 

Welcome,  your  Elmlnence,  our  Great  Shep- 
herd and  Good  Father,  the  Primate  of  Hun- 
gary, our  Cardinal  and  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Hungarian  people  who  live  within  and 
outside  the  borders  of  Hungary. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
able  W  express  our  gratittide  to  your  Emin- 
ence for  the  courageous  perseverance  with 
which  you  have  expressed  to  the  entire  world 
the  view  of  the  Hungarian  people  in  the  flght 
which  went  on  and  Is  still  going  on  today  be- 
tween freedom  and  tyranny. 

Our  beautiful  church  which  was  rebuilt 
and  blessed  today  is  the  spiritual  citadel 
which  was  built  by  hardworking  Hungarian 
Immigrants  70  years  ago.  TTiey  are  the  ones 
who  sent  their  American  born  chUdren  to 
attend  Hungarian  schools  and  churches  so 
that  they  may  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
beautiful  Hungarian  language  and  heritage. 

In  this  parish  of  ours,  we  the  old  and  new 
Hungarian  tminlgrants  work  together  with 
our  American  born  Hungarian  brothers,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  our  beloved  FaU^r  Ju- 
lian Puzcr  to  whom  we  express  our  gratitude 
and  love  for  all  his  hard  work. 

Within  our  church  there  are  no  barriers 
among  us.  We  are  the  children  of  one  spirit- 
ual Mother.  We  are  working  together  for  the 
preservation  of  our  heritage  and  Hungarian 
history. 

We  promise  your  Eminence,  on  this  festive 
occasion,  that  not  only  wiU  we  be  useful, 
hardworking  and  lawabidlng  citizens  of  this 
great  country  which  accepted  us  with  great 
love,  but  we  wUl  be  an  example  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  Hungarian  parishes,  churches  and 
schools.  With  dignity  we  will  hold,  cherish 
and  keep  these  lii&titutions  la  good  order  so 
that  we  may  give  U>em  over  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

We  are  grateful  to  your  Eminence  for  com- 
ing to  us  here  in  this  great  and  beautiful 
eountry.  We  are  glad  that  your  Eminence 
can  see  that  «e  have  freedom,  that  we  live 
happily  and  tre«.<\ire  oitr  Hurigarlan  heritage, 
religion,  language  and  each  other. 

We  pray  to  the  Lord  that  He  may  give  your 
Eminence  a  long,  happy  and  blessed  life  so 
that  we  may  greet  you  again  on  your  trip  to 
America  next  year. 

May  the  good  Lord  bless  your  Eminence. 
May  Ood  bless  your  apostolic  good  work. 


SENATOR  McCLDRE  TAKES  INDE- 
PENDENT OIL  POLICY 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF    NQBTU    CAAOUINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT'ES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1973 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  Pr^idfTit,  our  col- 
leagtie,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  l&cCLuREt,  htis  recently  re- 
turned fioiii  a  2-week,  five-nation  fact- 
finding iiu:ife;oii  to  tlie  Arab  world.  In 
that  mlasloo  Senator  McCtriiE  i»et  with 
government  and  busmes.'s  leaders  lo  dl«- 
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ru«;.>;  tl.e  i.ssu«»«'  of  war  and  peace,  and  a 
return  to  normal  trade  relaiions. 

He  went  to  discover  the  intentions  and 
obfeerviiUoiis  of  tlie  various  sectors  of 
the  .Arab  world  toward  u.s.  and  to  find 
liow  our  policies  might  be  chanKed  to  de- 
fuse what  fjurrly  will  be  a  long^sene.s  of 
wars  that  ran  oiily  kad  to  disaster  for 
the  United  States. 

His  thud  rea.son  for  going  was  to  re- 
port his  findings  to  tl:ie  .'American  people. 
In  a  brief  sentence  Senator  MoCllre  has 
summed  it  up: 

Never  have  the  chances  for  peace  jtegp  so 
great  nor  the  consequences  for'TSMg  the 
peace  boen  so  ereat 

I  would  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  (  olleagues  an  editoruU  coiunin  m  Tlie 
Idaho  Falls  Post-Repi.sU  r.  and  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  this  column  be 
printed  in  the  extensions  of  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks,  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Poet-Register, 
Nov  2«,  19731 

Senator  McClure  Takes  Independent  Oil 

PoLKrr 

iBy  Ben  J  Plastlno) 

Oiie  of  the  most  portentous  and  Eigal£i- 
cant  action  taken  by  a  public  official  is  the 
one-man  goodwill  trip  o!  Idaho's  Republican 
US    Senator  James  A    M^CUire 

While  Booet  members  ot  Congress  aud  the 
Nixon  Administration  are  talkinij  aOoul  short 
term  emergency  meaetipcs  to  solve  the  energy 
crisis.  McClure  js  striving  to  br.ug  tlie  cure 

Most  co-called  [lolit  caJ  experts  are  e:lher 
Ignoring  or  overlooking  the  faj'  reaching 
benefits  that  MoClure  could  bring  U  ho 
received  support. 

McClui-e  at  present  Is  visiting  the  oU  rich 
Arabian  countries  In  an  eflort  to  see  wha- 
can  be  done  to  aileviaie  tiie  A.-afclan  cU  ex- 
port ban  to  the  Umted  Statet^  aiid  other 
countries  w.*iich  have  adopted  a  pro-lsraei 
policy  In  the  smoldering  Middle  East  War. 

McClure  knows  he  Is  following  an  action 
that  certainly  is  against  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress, Including  most  members  of  the  Idaho 
delegation;  the  Nixon  Administration,  and 
perhaps,  the  American  people 

But  It  might  be  that  in  time  that  McClure 
may  have  followed  the  right  course.  Just  as 
VS.  Sen.  Frank  Church.  D-Idaho,  did  six 
years  ago  In  consistently  opposing  military 
intervention  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

McClure  Is  following  a  path  that  he  hopes 
will  bring  oil  to  America  immediately  by 
placating  the  Arabians.  He  pomied  ou:  a 
month  B£o  that  attempts  by  the  Klxon  Ad- 
ministration to  minimize  the  real  magnitude 
of  Arab  oil  import  on  the  U£.  economy  as 
"very  dangerous."  He  also  asserted  thai  tlie 
Arab  oil  loss  Is  not  five  per  cent  as  mai-y 
are  saying  but  actually  17  peir  cent  He  al- 
ready has  been  proven  accurate  in  this  state- 
ment. 

He  warned  then  that  America  was  facing 
a  more  critical  crisis  than  others  believed. 
The  recent  drastic  measures  taken  by  Nixon 
on  gasoline  and  heat  cutbacks  now  substan- 
tiate his  assertions. 

WhUe  Church  and  U.S.  Rep.  Orval  Uaxi- 
sen,  R-Idaho,  with  alacrity  followed  the  Nix- 
on Administration's  pro  Israel  policy,  Mc- 
Clure refused  to  be  stampeded. 

HaJiseu  ba.'i  iLlukavb  luUowed  a  hawk  pcilwy 
In  the  VietULKin  Vi  uj  Oui  Ct. urth  t  eLtJiusiasm 
lor  military  wea}x>iis  and  lnvonng  an  exter.- 
ition  of  credit  to  I^rail  is  s<miewhst  a  mild 
surprt&e.  It  gives  some  .rede nee  to  the  harge 
by  Church's  anr.ounoed  Republican  e!'v:'t  I  on 
opponent,    Robert    Smith,    Nampa    attorney, 
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that  Church's  antl-w&r  stand  Is  question- 
able. 

McClure  has  announced  It  is  his  hope  that 
Arabian  oil  can  be  brought  to  this  country 
Immediately  by  adopting  a  neutral  attitude 
\n  the  Middle  East  War.  He  Joined  In  a  resolu- 
tion to  Congress  to  this  effect,  and  In  this 
was  Joined  by  US  Rep  Steve  Symms,  R- 
Idaho,  whose  views  are  somewhat  similar  to 
McClure  Ln  this  respect.  This  proposed  reso- 
lution, however,  hasnt  got  far  in  view  of 
the  adamant  opposition  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration and  most  members  of  Congress. 

While  McClure's  almost  one-man  onslaught 
would  almost  immediately  ease  the  oil  short- 
age all  other  m.easiires  are  temporary  relief 
or  are  years  away  TTiese  include  the  cutbacks 
In  gasoline  and  heating  fuels,  the  Alaskan 
pipeline.  Increased  Canadian  oil  imports,  and 
development  of  offshore  lands  and  other  oU 
fields,   geothermal    and   solar   energy. 

Since  taking  the  Senate  toga  early  this 
year,  McClure  has  assumed  a  new  guise 
from  his  conservative  and  staunch  party 
stance  in  the  House.  He  has  been  highly  crit- 
ical of  Nixon's  Watergate  handling  except 
In  backing  him  in  the  firing  of  Special  Water- 
gate Proaecutor  Archibald  Cox  whom  he 
thought  wae  too  partisan  to  be  effective 

All  of  the  Idaho  congreselonal  delegation 
h«.s  lamente<l  that  the  executive  wa?  attempt 
inp  to  usurp  legislative  prerogative  McClure 
Joined  Church  in  vot;np  to  override  many 
of  Nixon  s  vetoes  Hansen  a::d  Symms,  de- 
cile their  protestations,  have  not.  While 
both  Church  and  McCliire  voted  recently  in 
successfully  overriding  Nixon's  veto  on  cur- 
tailing his  commitment  o!  troops  on  foreign 
soil  Hansen  and  Symms  sided  with  malrrtaln- 
mi?  the  presidential  powers. 

The  Arabian  state  of  Kuwait  Invited  the 
friendly  McClure  to  visit  the  Arabian  coun- 
tries and  hear  their  side  of  the  story.  This 
likelv  wa.=  m!>re  an  aeBigtunent  that  should 
have  trone  to  Church,  an  Influential  member 
of  the  p>oweriiil  Senat*  Porelgn  Relations 
Comm  ittee 

MoClure's  first  report  only  Tuesday  stated 
*!,e  .Arabians  invoked  an  oil  embargo  because 
they  said  they  were  depp!v  hurt  ever  what 
ihey  thoupbl  iwre  frlendlv  nstlon.«  such  as 
the  TJ £     now  f<  :low..nc  a  pro-Tsrael  pohry 

It  migh'  be  added  th*t  neither  the  Nixon 
Administration  nor  the  State  Dephrtment 
were  happy  to  see  the  free-swineinp  Mc<"!ure 
!n  .Arab  country. 

This  writer  predict*  ir.  a  few  month?  not 
years  as  ir.  t.he  V.etnam  War,  sentiment  may 
swir.g  against  Isrriel  and  for  the  oil  rich 
Arabians  as  Aiiiericans  be-jome  colder  and 
travel  less. 


US.    LOOKS    TO   USSR.   TO   SOLVE 
OUR    ENERGY   CRISIS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LorIsI.^^•A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF RESENT ATIVES 

Thursday    Decnnber  S    1973 

Mr  R.AJUCK.  Mr  Speaker.  a4  Aineri- 
caiis  aie  made  more  laid  more  con.stKius 
of  the  energy  crunch,  our  leader?  make 
more  and  more  agreement.s  with  the 
Communist  world  as  if  the  c!.)y  solution 
to  the  energy  shortage  ran  be  found  in 
de\"eloping  production  behind  tlie  lion 
Curtain. 

Some  Americaiis  may  es  en  question 
'.i.  ;:<  tiier  or  not  a  soluaon  to  the  dome.^tic 
energy  problem  if  really  being  .sought, 
.smce  the  emotional  h.ysteria  ha*  seriTd 
.-^o  t^ell  to  usher  m  a  new  jxjlitjcal  era 
of  Con.'nuitL^t  interciependrnce. 

Related  newschppmgs  follow: 
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IProm   tb«   WMhlagton   Post.   D«c    8,    10731 

US..  VBSA.  Et«  QammiA  Qas 

( By  Dan  Morg»n  i 

Soviet  and  American  •ouroes  said  yester- 
day tbat  tbe  two  countries  are  proceeding 
witb  studies  of  Joint  Siberian  natural  gtta 
projects  despite  thetr  Middle  East  confron- 
tatlon  and  the  Nixon  admlnlstratloo's  new 
policy  of  energy  Independence 

US.  ofBcUls  said  tbat  tbe  first  tbree-slded 
talkjt  Including  tbe  Japanese  may  be  beld 
early  In  1074.  to  decide  on  exploration  of  gas 
fields  In  tbe  Soviet  province  of  Yakutsk 
These  fields,  which  eventually  would  cost  at 
least  M-blUlon  to  develop  and  would  require 
U.S.  government  underwriting,  could  pro- 
duce gas  for  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

At  the  height  of  the  Middle  East  crisis  In 
October.  Deputy  Soviet  Minister  of  Porelgn 
Trade  Nikolai  O.  Oslpov  beld  two  weeks  of 
Intensive  talks  with  administration  offlclals 
In  Washington  and  with  company  execu- 
tives In  Houston. 

Tlie  head  of  the  Japanese  gas  consortium. 
Haroshl  Anzal.  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Tokyo,  Is  due  in  Houston  early  In  Decem- 
ber to  dlacuas  the  Yakutsk  project  with 
American  businessmen,  officials  said. 

The  continued  activity  suggested  an  effort 
by  all  three  of  the  countries  involved  in  the 
Siberian  studies — the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  Japan — to  keep  the  poaslbUlty  of  coop- 
eration alive  during  a  period  when  strong 
arguments  are  being  marshalled  against  U.S. 
participation. 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  the  United 
SiAias  tL>  become  self -sufficient  In  energy  by 
1980.  Also,  he  has  described  the  Middle  East 
crisis  as  the  worst  Soviet -American  con- 
ftoatatlon  since  the  1963  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  The  crisis  was  s  double  blow  to  the 
hopea  for  American  economic  development 
of  Siberia  because  It  highlighted  the  risks 
of  having  important  fuel  reaourcee  located  in 
other  co\uitrle«  and  also  raised  doubts  about 
the  durability  of  the  adnunistration's  de- 
t«^a:«  poilcy. 

Por -is.s  app.^ti^'i  '„ji  dc'-ente  with  influence 
ir.  /  )ti^r»fvs  .su-n  i«  •  ..c  .\PL-CIO.  are  against 
K  I- er;.:ji^:.-  ,<iiira;  '.^^-h  and  credits  for  the 
:iiajs«r.  f  ,:.v^nrm^i:-j~  Legislation  would  be 
needed  v.  . :cr«a.*>*  re  present  •30-bllllon 
le:.J::.ij  »  .'..'lori'-v  ■'.  -..e  Export-Import 
B<i:.i   .'   •;.^   pr    V   • .-    i;-    .     <o  forward. 

.\:'fr  '..I*  vi.j;.-  Eaa'  *  ir  some  official 
C  .-^  *•'..'  e;(  4a. d  ■.r.i:  .;.-  ^i.r-rgy  situation 
mif^hi  force  this  country  to  reconsider  In- 
vesting billions  In  Siberia  Instead  of  at 
home. 

Nevertheless.  Soviet  sources  In  Washing- 
ton said  this  week  that  commercial  contacts 
are  continuing. 

One  US.  official  said  that  the  Middle  East 
aftermath  was  "one  factor,"  but  he  added 
that  "nobody  Is  going  to  stop  looking  for 
energy." 

The  price  of  Siberian  natural  gas,  they 
say.  looks  much  more  competitive  than  it 
did  only  a  few  months  ago.  Studies  com- 
pleted last  summer  indicated  that  Siberian 
natural  gas  landed  at  VB.  ports  would  cost 
»1  38  to  II  50  per  thousand  cubic  feet  Do- 
mestic natural  gas  at  the  wellhead  now  costs 
26  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  about 
80  cenU  In  New  York  City  However,  Indus- 
try offlclals  believe  that  these  costs  could 
double  under  a  controlled  price  rise  or  de- 
regulation of  gas  prices,  bringing  the  price 
much  closer  to  that  of  the  Soviet  gas. 

Congressional  sources  who  follow  the 
energy  scene  closely  say  that  the  Siberian 
gas  deal   Is  therefore  still   a   possibility 

Political  factors  may  be  more  important 
than  the  economic  ones  in  determining 
whether  the  government  will  support  US. 
Investment,  offlclals  believe.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  have  control  of  the  flow  of  gas. 
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However,  officials  note  that  the  United 
States  would  have  leverage  lacking  in  the 
Arab  countries  because  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
need  for  advanced  western  technology  and 
credits — a  need  that  most  experts  agree  will 
last  for  at  least  10  more  years 

The  Chinese  have  protested  against  Ameri- 
can or  Japanese  investments  In  Siberia.  How- 
ever, the  Japanese,  who  already  are  almost 
100  per  cent  dependent  on  foreign  oil  and  gas 
supplies,  are  enthusiastic. 

Offlclals  say  that  Joint  Japanese-American 
investment  in  Siberia  might  be  one  way  of 
<;arrylng  out  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger's  promise  to  seek  ways  of  helping 
allied  countries  hurt  by  the  energy  crisis. 

It  IS  BtUl  not  known  If  the  Yakutsk  fields 
possess  adequate  reserves  to  warrant  major 
Investments  At  the  trilateral  meeting  to  be 
held  In  1974,  a  protocol  will  have  to  be  drawn 
up  concerning  teat  exploration,  offlclals  said. 
Its  total  cost  Is  estimated  at  $160  million 
and  would  be  shared  by  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 
Until  now,  the  Soviets  have  been  reluctant 
to  allow  foreign  geologists  and  experts  to 
work  on  scene. 

American  experts  say  that  the  scale  and 
complexity  of  the  Yakutsk  project  Is  over- 
whelming. Temperatures  drop  as  low  as 
minus  80  degrees  and  permafrost  Is  1.500  feet 
deep. 

Under  present  plans,  U.S.  companies  would 
provide  drilling  equipment,  Uqulfactlon 
plants  and  tankers  and  the  Japanese  would 
provide  financing  and  48-lnch  pipe  to  trans- 
port the  gas  from  Yakutsk  to  Khabarovsk  on 
the  Chinese  border,  and  thence  to  the  port 
of  Nakhodka  on  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Two  American  consortia  have  been  nego- 
tiating with  Japanese  and  Soviet  representa- 
tives on  participation  in  Yakutsk. 

Large  gas  reserves  already  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  Urengoy  gas  field  In  Northern 
Siberia.  Nicknamed  'North  Star."  It  would 
be  linked  by  a  pipeline  to  the  Barents  Sea, 
from  which  tankers  would  take  the  fuel  to 
tbe  East  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

American  companies  have  completed  feasi- 
bility studies,  but  a  major  government  com- 
mitment of  credits  and  guarantees  would  be 
necessary  before  any  investment  could  be 
made. 

(Prom   the   Washington   Star-News,   Dec.    6, 
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Romania  Mat  Aid  UifmD  Statcs  Wrm  Mokx 

On. 

President  Nicolas  Ceausescu  of  Romania 
la  understood  to  have  indicated  tbat  his 
country  could  be  helpful  In  alleviating  the 
current  oil  shortage  In  tbe  United  States. 

The  Issue  was  brought  up  yesterday  during 
discussions  the  Romanian  leader  had  at  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department, 
knowledgeable  diplomatic   sources   reported. 

Romania,  one  of  the  few  oil -producing 
countries  In  Europe,  currently  Is  exporting 
some  17  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  oU 
products  a  year  to  the  United  States.  The 
quantity  could  be  doubled  easily,  "if  the 
price  Is  right,"  the  Romanian  leader  Is  said 
to  have  explained. 

Ceausescu  and  his  wife  arrived  here  yes- 
terday They  had  8|)ent  Monday  night  at 
Camp  David 

In  welcoming  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House.  President  Nixon  promised  "the  same 
warm-hearted  welcome"  In  this  country  for 
Ceausescu  and  his  wife  that  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  received  on  a  1999  visit  to  Ro- 
mania. 

Ceausescu  spent  80  minutes  talking  with 
Nixon  at  the  White  House  and  lunched  vrlth 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

White  House  spoke.:men  described  the 
Nixon -Ceausescu  talks  as  dealing  In  gener- 
alities, but  noted  that  today's  sessions  would 
be  more  specific  In  terms  of  bilateral  Issues. 

Romania  could  be  helpful  In  smoothing  ap- 
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proaches  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Arabs  because  unlike  most  other  Eastern 
European  countries  which  strictly  follow  the 
Moscow  line.  Bucharest  maintains  an  Inde- 
pendent policy  and  has  contacts  with  both 
Arab  governments  and  Israel. 

Nixon  and  Ceausescu  formally  signed  three 
agreements  yesterday. 

One  provides  for  the  continuation  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways'  operations  to 
Bucharest  and  beyond  Romania  to  the  Near 
East.  It  also  authorizes  Tarem.  the  Roma- 
nian national  airline,  to  open  services  to  New 
York  next  year. 

Another  agreement  permits  Romanian 
fishing  vessels  to  call  at  ports  of  Baltimore. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  repairs  and 
rests  for  their  crews. 

The  third  is  a  tax  convention,  similar  to 
other  treaties  with  European  counttl^s,  re- 
moving tax  barriers  to  the  flow  of  Investment 
and  to  Individuals. 

A  Joint  declaration  setting  forth  new  prin- 
ciples for  expanded  relations  between  the 
two  countries  was  to  bo  signed  today. 

Ceausescu,  disclosing  the  forthcoming 
pledges  In  a  dinner  toast  at  the  White  House 
last  night,  said  the  declaration  would  be  "* 
document  of  historical  Importance"  for  fu- 
ture relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Romania. 

In  his  toast.  Nixon  pledged  that  VS.  reU- 
tlons  with  world  superpowers  would  be  pur- 
sued In  a  way  that  would  not  Infringe  on 
the  Independence  of  smaller  nations. 

Ceausescu  said  m<»e  efforts  would  have  to 
be  made  to  insure  a  place  for  smaller  nations 
in  International  affairs  "based  on  equal 
rights  and  regardless  of  size  " 

Diplomatic  sources  said,  meanwhile,  that 
Ceausescu  has  decided  to  cut  short  his  visit 
to  several  states  at  the  end  of  his  Washing- 
ton schedule  and  return  to  Bucharest.  The 
sources  said  that  Ceausescu  would  leave  for 
Romania  tomorrow,  eliminating  plans  to 
travel  to  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Texas, 
Louisiana.  Piorlda  and  Connecticut.  He  had 
planned  to  leave  from  New  York  City  Mon- 
day. 

The  State  Department  declined  to  comment 
on  the  report. 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Dec    6.   1973) 

The  Toasts  We3ie   Aix  Optimistic 

(By  Isabelle  Shelton) 

Some  people  thought  the  toasts  at  last 
night's  White  House  dinner  for  Romanian 
President  Ceausescu  set  a  record  length. 

But  Henry  Kissinger  said  NO. 

With  no  more  than  the  usual  twinkle  In 
his  eye,  the  Secretary  of  State  Insisted:  "the 
record  Is  held  by  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia, 
and  the  president  of  Mexico  Is  second  (that's 
the  preceding  president,  not  the  current 
one) ." 

Whether  or  not  their  39  minutes  of  toasts 
set  any  records,  President  Nixon  and  his 
Communist  guest  of  honor  vied  with  each 
other  over  who  could  say  the  warmest,  most 
optimistic  things  about  the  relationships  be- 
tween their  two  countries. 

"Something  very  profound  and  something 
very  positive  "  has  happened  to  the  world  In 
the  last  six  years,  changing  It  for  the  better, 
President  Nixon  said 

A  "very  costly  war"  la  over,  "a  new  rela- 
tionship has  been  developed  between  the  two 
most  powerful  nations,  and  also  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  the 
world's  moet  populous  nation." 

And.  Nixon  added.  President  Ceausescu 
"has  made  a  major  contribution  to  this  pro- 
found change  In  the  relationship  between 
nations  ...  he  has  shown  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding, and  has  contributed  enormously 
to  the  opening  of  dialogues  that  might  other- 
wise have  forever  been  closed." 
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He  wanted  to  hail  his  visitor,  Nixon  said, 
because,  "he  stands  for  a  principle  that  we 
Americans  believe  In  so  deeply,  the  right  of 
every  nation,  large  or  small,  in  Its  Independ- 
ence, to  its  freedom." 

The  President  pledged  that  as  this  coun- 
try continued  its  summit  diplomacy  with 
other  great  powers,  It  would  never  "do  so  at 
the  expense  of  "proud,  fine  people  like  our 
friends  In  Romania." 

Ceausescu  said  his  talks  with  Nixon  yes- 
terday had  gone  splendidly,  and  that  he 
would  "like  to  see  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  with  such  different  social  sys- 
tems "become  an  example  of  the  way  In 
which  two  countries  can  cooperate."  Kissin- 
ger, teased  by  reporters  about  a  newspaper 
story  that  he  had  always  pestered  White 
House  Social  Secretary  Lucy  Winchester  to 
seat  the  most  attractive  women  next  to  him 
at  a  White  House  dinner,  said  he  couldn't 
do  that  any  more  at  his  new  post  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  (In  which  protocol  determines 
his  seating  companion).  But  he  totally  en- 
Joyed  the  new  arrangement  last  night.  Kis- 
singer added  gallantly. 

He  was  seated  between  Mrs.  Ceausescu  and 
the  wife  of  Romanian  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington Bogdan. 

"I  told  them  about  Dracula,"  he  said.  "I 
always  tell  Romanians  about  Dracula. 
Usually,  they  don't  know  the  story,  Mrs. 
Ceausescu  did.  But  It  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference. I  Just  make  It  up." 

While  foreign  poilcy  was  the  focus  of  the 
evening,  there  were  reminders  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  Watergate  problems  In  the 
presence  of  three  of  the  Watergate  lawyers 
J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  Leonard  Garment  and 
Samuel  J.  Powers. 

Buzhardt,  who  was  criticized  a  few  days 
ago  by  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald 
L.  Zelgler  said:  "No,'*  he  didn't  regard  his 
presence  at  the  dinner  as  a  kind  of  "fare- 
well," or  even  a  farewell  to  his  handling  of 
Watergate  matters. 

But  he  was  glad  to  be  getting  back  to 
other  White  House  affairs  as  a  "change  of 
pace,"  he  said. 

Presidential  assistant  Bryce  Harlow,  who 
returned  to  the  White  House,  when  Water- 
gate disclosure  forced  tbe  resignations  of 
some  top  staff  members,  talked  with  report- 
era  about  reports  that  he  will  leave  soon  "I 
always  said  that  I  would  leave  In  a  little 
while,"  he  said.  "Who  knows  what  a  little 
Vhlle  Is." 

President  Nixon  got  his  signals  crossed 
in  introducing  the  after-dinner  entertain- 
ment, the  opera  Society  of  Washington 
singing  excerpts  from  Rossini's  "Barber  of 
Seville." 

The  singing  would  be  In  English,  the  Pres- 
ident told  the  audience  in  the  East  Room, 
because  although  the  Romanians  could  "un- 
derstand It  better  In  Italian,  since  their  lan- 
guages are  similar,  none  of  us  would  be  able 
to  understand  It." 

When  the  voices  came  out  loud  and  clear 
in  Italian,  the  President  quipped:  "If  that 
was  English,  my  Italian  Is  awfully  rusty." 

Since  the  opera  was  about  a  barber,  tb ; 
President  noted,  his  own  White  House  bar- 
ber, Milton  Pitts,  had  been  Invited  In  to  hear 
the  entertainment. 

"He  told  me  he's  really  a  hair  stylist,  but  I 
told  him  he  didn't  have  much  to  work  on 
with  me." 

There  had  been  a  mix-up  about  dress 
for  the  dinner,  but  nobody  seemed  to  mind. 
While  White  House  state  dinners  usually  call 
for  black  tie  for  men  and  long  dresses  for 
women,  this  one  was  to  be  business  suits  for 
men  and  short  dresses  for  women  because 
the  Communists  said  they  preferred  It. 

But  when  Mrs.  Ceausescu  arrived  yester- 
day morning,  she  asked  what  the  usual  cus- 
tom Is  and  was  told  It  was  long  dress.  She 
said  she  had  brought  two  and  would  like  to 
wear  one.  The  word  was  passed  on  to  Mrs, 
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Nixon,  so  both  women  wore  floor-length 
dresses  although  their  husbands  were  in 
business  suits.  There  wasn't  time  to  notify 
the  guests,  so  the  rest  of  the  women  came 
in  short  dresses. 


DIXIE    BUSINESS    MAGAZINE 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OK    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
Hubert  F.  Lee,  editor  of  Dixie  Business 
magazine  and  one  of  our  State's  more 
outstanding  citizens,  has  reprinted  two 
articles  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  extensions  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AcE   Newsman   Reports   on   China 
(By   Fay   Smulevltz   Joyce) 

Don  Carter  told  the  members  of  the  East 
DeKalb  Rotary  Club  that  when  he  visited 
Red  China  earlier  this  year,  the  Chinese 
Communists  "weren't  trying  to  sell  us  on 
their  system." 

But  Judging  by  his  description  of  the 
crime-free,  drug-free,  stable  society,  he  was 
sold  anyway  on  what  that  system  had  done 
for  an  Incredible  800  million  people. 

The  executive  editor  of  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph and  News  addressed  the  Rotarlans 
Tuesday  after  accepting  the  annual  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  from  Dixie  Business 
Magazine  editor  Hubert  F.  Lee.  The  award 
was  based  on  Carter's  reporting  of  the 
Chinese  people  In  a  special  supplement  to 
the  Macon  newspaper. 

Stationed  in  China  as  the  battles  of  World 
War  n  ended.  Carter  contrasted  the  modern 
China  to  the  opium  dens,  concubines,  filth 
and  starvation  that  he  remembered. 

"I  had  taken  notes  when  I  was  In  China 
26,  27  years  before,  and  I  took  them  out  to 
compare,"  the  Plains  native  began.  "I  remem- 
ber China  as  a  country  of  pleasant,  happy 
people,  but  It  was  so  smelly  you  could  hardly 
stand  It.  One  time  we  saw  dead  bodies  Just 
lying  along  the  side  of  the  road  where  people 
had  died  of  cholera. 

"The  war  lords  were  extremely  corrupt, 
and  kept  all  the  wealth  for  themselves.  Peo- 
ple were  starving  to  death.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  Illiterate;  only  those 
destined  for  a  Job  In  the  government  bu- 
reaucracy were  sent  to  school. 

"There  was  little  or  no  electricity  and  the 
water  was  unsanitary.  A  civil  war  was  going 
on  between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao  Tse- 
Tung.  We  weren't  allowed  to  say  anything, 
but  we  saw  radical  changes  had  to  take  place. 
Everywhere  there  was  hunger,  mass  inflation, 
no  security,  complete  disregard  for  human 
rights." 

After  the  World  War  ended  the  civil  war 
raged  on  until  October  1,  1949,  when  Mao 
marched  into  Peking  to  take  over  and  name 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  All  foreign- 
ers were  kicked  out,  except  the  Communist 
Russians.  The  bamboo  curtain  of  secrecy 
cloaked  the  country  where  one-quarter  of 
the  world's  p>opulatlon  lives  and  was  only 
lifted  In  February,  when  President  Nixon 
was  welcomed  In. 

Shortly  afterward,  China's  officials  Invited 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
to  pick  22  of  Its  members  to  glimpse  the 
awakened  giant. 

"I  think  they  invited  us  In  order  to  show 
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off  the  Chinese  Communist  system,"  Carter 
speculated. 

What  the  newspapermen  found,  he  said, 
was  "a  fanatically  clean  place.  The  Com- 
munists have  been  able  to  clean  China  up. 
All  the  streets  and  public  places  are  spot- 
less. Even  the  trees  are  whitewashed." 

More  Impressively,  the  leaders  "have  been 
able  to  increase  production  to  the  point  that 
everyone  has  enough  to  eat.  Only  cooking 
oil,  aereal  and  cotton  fibers  are  rationed,  and 
there  Is  no  shortage  of  them." 

With  more  food  has  come  better  health 
care — a  great  emphasis  on  sanitation  to  pre- 
vent disease,  on  immunization  and  on  medi- 
cine. 

These  changes  have  contributed  to  a  life 
expectancy  rate  double  of  that  in  pre-Com- 
munlst  days.  In  1945,  said  Carter,  a  Chinese 
person  was  expected  to  survive  no  further 
than  age  26;  now  the  average  person  will 
likely  live  to  be  52. 

"It's  not  a  government  that  we  Americans 
want  or  like,  but  It  does  offer  a  secure  life. 
The  government  is  stable,  and  there  Is  no 
fear  that  armies  will  rush  In  during  the  nlpht 
and  drag  people  away,  as  there  used  to  be." 

"The  government  has  been  able  mate- 
rially to  Improve  the  life  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  price  has  been  a  loss  of  freedom. 

"China  Is  not  a  police  state;  you  don't  see 
armed  guards  standing  around.  But  there  Is 
no  self-determination.  Everyone  must  accept 
the  government-assigned  Job.  salary  and  edu- 
cation. There  are  no  strikes,  no  freedom  to 
disagree." 

And  there  is  no  private  property.  "Beyond 
a  few  possessions,  a  Chinese  is  not  allowed 
to  own  anything — no  cars,  no  land,  no  houses. 
A  bicycle  Is  the  most  valued  possession:  a 
sewing  machine  Is  second  and  third  Is  a 
transistor  radio. 

Alcoholism  never  has  been  a  problem,  he 
said,  because  Chinese  know  how  to  control 
their  drinking. 

Factories  do  not  lock  up  their  tools,  he 
continued,  because  thievery  would  be  futile. 
The  thief's  neighbors  would  see  him  with 
the  tools  and  report  him. 

Carter  said  the  Chinese  he  talked  to  knew 
of  the  American  capitalistic  system,  but 
preferred  theirs.  The  teachings  of  Mao  have 
taken  hold,  and  the  people  would  rather  own 
next  to  nothing  and  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  entire  800  mlUlon-member 
society  than  be  rewarded  for  hard  work  and 
initiative  by  making  more  money  than  the 
next  person. 

"The  Idiom  Is  conformity — everybody 
dresses  alike,  thinks  alike  and  acts  alike." 

During  his  23-day  visit  Carter  won  a  four- 
hour  Interview  with  Premier  Chou  En-Lal, 
and  praised  him  as  a  "brilliant  man  who 
could  have  been  President  of  the  United 
States  or  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain." 
He  characterized  the  Chinese  people  as  a 
while  as  "brilliant,"  with  a  "breadth  and 
scope  of  knowledge  that  amazed  me." 

The  former  Atlanta  Journal  and  National 
Observer  editor  played  down  the  possibility 
of   China's  endangering   the   United    States. 

"The  Chinese  now  hate  the  Russians  »-?bt 
more  than  they  hate  the  Americans,  "  he 
offered.  "There's  6,000  miles  of  border  they 
share  with  Russian,  and  there  have  been 
some  Incidents.  They  feel  those  will  erupt 
Into  major  problems,  and  theyll  want  some 
friends  then." 

Rather  than  using  force,  the  Red  Chinese 
are  trying  to  "sell"  their  way  of  life  to  the 
people  of  North  Africa  and  the  rest  of  Asia 
he  added. 

Mao  Tse-Tung  has  tried  to  create  a  new 
kind  of  moral  man.  Carter  believes,  and  he 
has  no  fears  of  Chinese  aggression  as  long 
as  the  80-year-old  philosopher  remains  head 
of  the  country. 

"I'm  afraid  of  what  will  happen  after  he 
dies,"  he  admitted.  "I'm  afraid  those  younger 
leaders  might  not  be  so  peaceful.  Eight  bun- 
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dred  mUUoc  obedient  people  lUce  that.  In  the 
handa  of  a  HiUer  .  .  ." 

PumASUXtto  VKtrrvMX  Stabtcd  With  Okamgc 
C»AT«,  PCMTAMLX  TTi^wuiaa 

A  new»pi^>er  which  waa  started  with  port- 
able typewriter  and  an  orange  crate  ha* 
grown  Into  one  of  the  publishing  giants  in 
the  southeast. 

It  was  m  March  of  1949  that  Bud  and  Mary 
Crane,  with  »600  and  a  lot  of  fortitude,  put 
together  the  first  edition. 

It  was  named  the  Decattir  News  since  it 
IntlaJly  covered  only  the  city  of  Decatur 
with  satxiratlon  delivery  of  B.OOO  papers. 

And  It  was  unique  In  that  it  was  one  of 
the  first  really  legitimate  free  (the  industry 
calls  It  controlled  circulation)  newspapers 
In  the  south. 

The  others  had  been  mostly  advertising 
circulars  sometimes  with  a  sprinkling  of 
highly  partisan  news  or  "canned"  filler  ma- 
terials sent  to  newspapers  by  firms  promot- 
ing various  products  and  Ideas. 

Bud  Crane  had  been  night  foreman  in  the 
composition  department  of  Atlanta  News- 
p^>ers.  Inc.  As  a  sideline,  the  Cranes  operated 
a  small  service  station  at  Church  Street  and 
Sycamore  St.  in  Decatur. 

They  found  that  there  was  no  way  to  get 
their  advertising  message  to  all  of  their  po- 
tential   customers.    Other    merchants,    they 
found,  were  In  the  same  dilemma. 
So  the  Idea  came. 

Why  not  start  a  newspaper,  deliver  It  to 
every  home  and  business  in  Decatur  and  as- 
sure each  merchant  who  advertised  In  It  that 
he  would  be  reaching  every  potential  cus- 
tomer In  his  market  ares'* 

Let  the  advertiser  pay  for  delivery.  But  It 
wasn't  easy  In  the  early  days.  P'ree  newspapers 
in  the  south  were  scorned  by  b!g  advertising 
agencies  and  many  big  advertisers. 

Thetr  poor  reputation  had  been  created 
by  the  "shoppers"  which  threw  all  Journal- 
istic principles  to  the  wind  and  did  very  little 
to  either  cover  local  news  or  to  be  Impartial 
in  that  coverage. 

The  Cranes  literally  produced  their  owtj 
newspaper  alone  in  the  early  days,  using 
high  school  and  college  students  with  no  pay 
to  assist.  The  first  ofSce  was  on  West  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  Decatur.  Later  It  was  moved  to  a 
Church  Street  location. 

But  the  demand  for  a  competitive  medium 
was  great  and  many  small  businessmen,  de- 
livery boys  and  others  helped  out  In  many 
ways  to  keep  the  struggling  publishing  ven- 
ture alive. 

Gradually,  the  concept  began  to  catch  on. 
Advertising  volume  Increased  as  readers  be- 
gan to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  paper  for 
news  and  Information  about  their  commu- 
nity and  their  nelghtiors. 

Prom  a  one-room  operation,  the  News  ex- 
panded into  an  old  bowling  alley  on  the 
Square  in  Decatur  and  put  It  in  its  own  press 
and  typesetting  equipment. 

Circulation  was  expanded  outside  the  City 
of  Decatur  as  the  free  newspap>er  caught  on 
and  b«cam»  accepted  and  shopping  centers 
emerged  In  otitlflng  areas.  The  paper  was 
renamed  the  Decatur-DeKalb  News  and  by 
1959 — 10  years  a.'ter  it  was  started — was  dl»- 
trlbuUng  14  i)00  papers 

A  weekly  newspaper  with  that  kind  of  cir- 
culation was  unheard  of  In  the  southeast. 
Older,  more  established  paid  circulation  pub- 
lishers frowned  on  the  "unpaid"  upstarts. 

Tbs  News  publishers  founded  a  sister 
paper,  the  SoMth  Side  Sun.  In  1968  to  glvs 
similar  saturation  ne-»s  and  advertising  oov- 
••ra^e  '.o  '.he  TYl-Cltles  and  southalde  Atlanta 
area. 

Pyim  th»  bevr'nnlng  the  News  had  main- 
talnr^  a  paid  cLrcuIatton  list  of  subscribers 
who  did  not  live  In  Its  free  distribution  area 
but  who  wanted  to  get  the  paper  for  Its  news 
value. 

These  ir.cl  ;ded  s«^vlce^r^en  coile^te  stu- 
dents. Decatur!  tea  who  had  moved  to  other 
cities  and  others. 
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Prom  this  list,  the  News  established  a  paid 
clrculatioa  veraion  of  the  free,  larger  paper 
with  a  different  front  page  and  several  ad- 
ditloaal  inatde  pages  changed  to  coverage  of 
governmental,  business  and  profsaaloQal  news 
and  features. 

The  paid  paper  in  mid- 1973  was  designated 
as  the  County's  Legal  Organ  and  the  Busi- 
ness and  Ptnanclal  Review  and  legal  adver- 
tising tabloid  went  into  it  for  the  paid  sub- 
scribers. 

In  October,  a  fourth  publication — the  third 
free  newspaper — will  crank  up  In  northslde 
Atlanta.  Based  In  Sandy  Springs  it  will  be 
known  as  the  Northside  Sun. 

In  coavhlnatton.  the  four  papers  will  circle 
the  metro  area  saturating  the  suburban 
market,  offering  an  advertising  package 
reaching — one  area — or  a  combination  of  the 
three,  with   more  than   150.000  newspapers. 

A  modem  new  Goes  urbajilte  offset  press 
capable  of  printing  a  48-page  broad  sheet 
newspaper  at  speeds  up  to  50.000  per  hour, 
recently  went  into  use  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  publishing  firm. 

The  firm  also  retains  its  former  24-F>age 
capacity.  30,00O-per-hour  Palrchlld  Color 
King  offset  press  to  help  it  meet  the  demands 
of  Its  fast-growing  printing  business  for 
other  publishers. 

Many  of  the  area's  and  the  nation's  best 
known  i>erlodicals  are  printed  In  the  News 
plant  Including  an  occasional  foreign -lan- 
guage publication. 

The  News/Sun  publications  are  distributed 
from  especially  built  motorized  vans  and  are 
placed  in  plastic  bags — sealed  on  rainy  days — 
to  assure  that  a  dry  newspaper  re<tches  the 
reader. 

Employees  total  nearly  a  hundred,  and  the 
publishing  firm  no  longer  is  confined  to  the 
rear  of  the  bowling  alley,  having  bought  the 
whole  building  in  the  early  19dO's  with  a 
front  door  on  Atlanta  Avenue  and  later 
building  one  of  the  south's  most  modern, 
and  best  equipped  newspaper  and  publish- 
ing plants  on  DeKalb  Industrial  Way  in 
North  Decatur. 

"You  might  say  we  are  built  on  a  lot  of 
faith,  hard  work  and  good  credit,"  says 
Publisher  Bud  Crane.  Mary  Crane  says  it 
was  a  case  of  filling  a  demand  by  the  com- 
munity and  the  merchants  for  a  full-cover- 
age tiew^aper. 

Today,  the  publishing  venture  includes 
their  son.  Jerry,  who  started  in  the  business 
at  the  bottom — "in^sertlng"  papers  on  publi- 
cation day  when  they  were  run  one  section 
at  a  time  and  had  to  be  assembled  before 
delivery. 

He  Is  Executive  Vice-President. 
Their  son-in-law  Rick  Sauers  heads  up  the 
commercial    printing   division    of    the    firm, 
which  obviously  Isn't  yet  flul&hed  making  Its 
mark  on  the  publishing  l.-^dustry. 
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THE   LACKAWANNA   FRONT  PAGE  S 
OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON    JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    Tout 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Chamber 
has  echoed  and  reechoed  with  condem- 
nation and  defense  of  the  Office  of  the 
President  as  a  result  of  the  continuing 
Watergate  investigation. 

Daily,  major  newspapers,  networks 
and  other  widely  influential  news  media 
confront  the  people  of  the  United  States 
witii  a>'counts,  charges,  coiinlerchiirges, 
and  comment  concemiiig  these  ongoing 
investigations  and  the  activities  of  that 
office. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  want  to  share  an 


editorial  view  of  the  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Lackawanna  Front  Page,  published 
in  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  which  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  that  publication's 
very  thoughtful  and  able  publisher.  Mr. 
William  Delmont. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  add  this 
constructive  and  provocative  editorial, 
carried  on  page  one  In  the  November  15 
edition  of  Mr.  Delmonts  publication,  to 
my  remarks: 

Working  Aix  Dat  fob  the  USA. — An  OrrN 
Lrma  to  the  PaesmrNT 

Not  long  ago  we  read  about  Julie  Nlxon  El- 
senhower's  comment   on    the    way   her   dad 
felt  about   the   troubles  he's  got.   She  said, 
"Some  mornings  he  doesn't  even  want  to 
get  out  of  bed." 

This  letter  to  Mr.  Nlxon  is  prompted  by 
that  remark,  and  Is  meant  to  reflect  at  least 
some  Americans'  understanding  of  their 
President's  predicament,  some  appreciation 
of  the  thankless  tasks  he  undertakes  In 
our  behalf,  and  some  encouragement  to  him 
to  continue  doing  the  work  before  him  until 
such  time  as,  in  the  providence  of  God,  we 
wlU  look  to  another  to  lead  us  as  a  nation 
and  a  people. 

We  offer  no  excuses  or  apology  for  Mr.  Nix- 
on's administration.  Let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  Every  American  has  already  been 
made  aware  that  arrogance,  greed,  dishon- 
esty and  Incredible  hypocrisy  has  Infected 
the  precincts  of  power  In  Wsishlngton  In  the 
last  five  years  to  the  extent  tliat  citizens 
everywhere  have  become  confused,  dlsg\isted 
and  cynical.  The  resultant  poutlcal  aliena- 
tion of  the  people  Is  not  only  regrettable,  but 
scary.  For  In  the  secular  order,  it  is  an  ax- 
iom that  democratic  processes  of  government 
require  positive  faith  and  hope  from  the 
participating  electorate.  People  must  believe 
that  government  can  serve  them,  and  that  by 
their  earnest,  honest,  collective  efforts,  will 
serve  them. 

Unfortunately,  in  President  Nixon's  second 
term,  this  faith  and  hoi>e  is  fading  from  the 
faces  of  the  American  people.  And.  in  all 
candor,  we  must  confess  that  Richard  Mil- 
hous  Nlxon,  willingly  or  not.  is  the  primary 
architect  of  our  disillusionment.  The  scan- 
dals of  this  administration  are  enormous 
and  not  easily  forgotten. 

Having  said  this,  we  would  get  on  to  the 
point  of  this  letter. 

Richard  M.  Nlxon  Is  a  man  and  our  Pres- 
ident. As  a  man  he's  bleeding.  As  our  Pres- 
ident he's  discouraged.  No  one  should  take 
Joy  in  the  sight  of  a  man  bleeding.  And  no 
citizen  should  assist  those  pitiless;  ven- 
geance-prone Individuals  In  our  society  who 
wish  to  humiliate  and  bring  low  among  men 
the  President  of  the  United   States. 

Undoubtedly  Richard  Nixon  has  failed  to 
fulfill.  In  all  of  thetr  implications,  his  oath 
and  obligation  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Let  the  law  take  Its  course. 

But  as  Ood-fearlng  men  and  women  let  us 
forgive  the  human  weakness  of  our  brother. 
Richard.  And  as  Americans,  let  us  all  unite  In 
thanking  him,  despite  his  faults,  for  getting 
up  every  dny  and  getting  on  with  the  work 
of   the   Presidency. 

You  and  I  have  only  one  President.  Shtune 
on  us  If  we  allow  friend  or  foe.  alien  or  na- 
tive, to  show  disrespect  or  dishonor  to  the 
man  who  occupies  that  august  office.  For  bet- 
ter or  worse,  he's  the  leader  of  forces  for 
man's  freedom  In  this  world. 

There  Is  a  Constitution.  There  is  personal 
conscience.  There  Is  an  all-Just,  all-seeing 
God. 

Rictuu-d  Nlxon  must  face  the  Constitution 
before  the  people,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Courts. 

In  the  privacy  of  self  he  must  face  his 
oonsctence. 

At  the  end  of  It  all,  like  the  most  humble 
man  or  wonum  In  the  country,  he  must  face 
his  God. 
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But  for  us.  now,  there  Is  only  one  course  to 
take,  and  that  Is  to  say,  "Take  courage,  Mr. 
Preoldent.  and  continue  to  do  those  things 
that,  day  by  day.  are  required  by  your  offioe, 
for.  until  ordained  otherwise,  the  fate  of  the 
Republic  is  in  your  hands," 


HOWARD  MOORE  ALBAUGH 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 


L.I-     MAKVL.\:.Li 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  DccflnWer  6.  1973 


Mr.  BYRON.  Mr  jfceaker,  Howard 
Moore  Albaugh,  ^  dKonal  friend  of 
mine,  a  Masonic  brotdi.  and  a  revered 
community  leader,  has  passed  away.  Mr. 
Albaugh  was  not  a  well-known  national 
figure — the  kind  of  person  you  would  see 
or  read  about  regularly  in  the  media.  No ; 
Mr.  Albaugh  was  a  local  figure — a  man 
whose  stature  w  as  gained  by  doing  things 
behind  the  scenes,  by  saying  "yes"  to 
community  work,  by  recruiting  youth  for 
unselfish  civic  causes,  by  remembering 
the  sick,  by  friendi>hip.  by  morality,  and 
by  brotherly  love  towand  the  masonic 
order  he  so  faithfully  served.  In  tribute 
to  Mr.  Albaugh  I  now  commend  to  you 
an  editorial  which  recently  ran  in  tlie 
Frederick  News-Post: 

HOWABO    MOOBE    AX.BAUCH 

"May  their  souls  through  the  mercy  of  God 
rest  In  peace." 

These  were  the  prophetic  words  pro- 
nounced Just  a  few  days  ago  by  Howard 
Moore  Albaugh  In  asking  that  a  large  gath- 
ering of  bis  brethren  and  their  ladles  observe 
a  moment  of  silence  In  memory  of  two  de- 
parted members  of  hie  fraternity — Harry  O. 
Schroeder    and    Elnierr   £.    Bokesch. 

Mr.  Albaugh  died  unexpectedly  Sunday 
at  his  home.  He  was  80  years  old. 

He  had  Intoned  the  belief  to  his  audience 
of  friends  that  certainly  these  two  men  who 
had  served  their  communities,  their 
churches,  ai^d  their  Masonl'-  organizations  »o 
faithfully  throughout  their  lives  were  "cer- 
tainly here  In  spirit  among  us"  to  celebrate 
the  lOOTh  anniversary  of  Lynch  Lodge  No. 
168,  AP*A  Masons. 

Bven  at  his  grand  80  years  and  seldom 
having  mif.sed  a  meeting  of  the  several  or- 
gaulzatk>DE  in  which  he  remained  active  to 
the  end.  Hr  Albaugh  took  the  time  (and 
he  was  not  given  to  brevity)  to  make  wliat 
must  now  be  considered  a  final  appeal  for 
keeping  the  fires  of  membership  and  service 
alive  In  any  organization — whether  It  be  the 
church,  the  Masons,  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus,  the  Eacles    civic   cUibs  or  v.hRteveT. 

His  talk  was  entitled  "Put  Another  Log 
on  the  Fire,  and  It  carried  a  universal  mes- 
sage so  iQiportant  lu  ihiA  era  of  atomised 
families,  declining  membership  in  churches 
and  organizations,  and  Increasing  reverence 
to  things,  more  of  material  than  of  intrinsic 
raliie. 

BrteflT  Howard  Albaugh  defined  six  "logs" 
that  rauf.  be  put  on  the  "fire"  If  the  "eternal 
fijune  "  of  servloe  to  others  Is  to  be  kept 
alive : 

1.  Attend  the  meetings  of  the  Institutions 
or  organizations  to  which  you  belong.  "Don't 
let  it  up  to  a  faithful  few  to  keep  the  home 
fires  burning,"  he  said. 

a  "Don't  Bftv  'No.'  Do  your  best.  You'll 
feel  good  y<u  helped." 

3  If  you  are  an  offlcer,  "be  Interested  tn 
your  work  The  rt-sponsibllity  that  goes  with 
it  is  more  than  Just  sitting  In  cluilrs." 

4.  "Youth.  Get  youth  active.  Some  of  us 
70  to  80  dont  know  how  long  tho  Supreme 
Architect  will  allow  us  to  be  here.  The  future 
of  any  organization  depends  on  youth," 
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(He  especially  urged  his  brethem  to  sup- 
port two  Masonic  youth  organizations. 
DeMolay.  for  t>oy8 — "I'm  appealing  to  you 
to  help  thorn.  They  will  soon  be  knocking 
at  our  door  seeking  admission."  And  Job's 
Daughters,  for  girls.) 

5.  "Visit  yotir  sick  and  distressed  .  .  . 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  to  be  visited  by 
friends  .  .  .  and  to  be  told,  'Keep  your  chin 
up.  keep  fighting.'  "  (Howard  Albaugh  knew 
whereof  he  spoke:  he  had  Just  won  a  long 
battle,  be  said,  "Thanks  to  you,  my  friends.") 

6.  Pay  your  dues.  Don't  be  in  arrears.  And 
he  quipped  this  Item  which  brought  warm 
laughs  from  those  assembled,  a  moment  of 
mirth  that  will  linger  as  legend  with  his 
many  brethren  who  carry  duec  cards  signed 
by  Howard  Albaugh: 

"Now  If  you  were  to  die  tomorrow  and  you 
were  a  couple  years  in  arrears,  how  would 
you  feel?" 

Howard  Albaugh  wais  never  In  arrears,  not 
in  dues,  not  in  attendance,  not  in  saying 
"Yes,"  not  In  Interest  In  his  work,  not  In 
recruiting  youtli.  not  in  remembering  the 
sick  and  distressed,  not  In  friendship,  not  in 
morality,  not  in  brotherly  love,  nor  in  any 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  which  enabled  this 
man  to  walk  so  uprightly  before  Grod  and 
man. 

And  as  the  youth  he  described,  "knocking 
on  our  door  seeking  admission,"  may  the 
distinct  knocks  of  Howard  Moore  Albaugh 
be  answered  from  within — where  he  will  be 
reunited  with  his  loving  wife  Effie  and  other 
loved  ones;  and  sit  again  tn  that  Supreme 
Lodge  with  all  his  trlends  and  brethem  that 
have  gone  l>efore.  to  "that  house  not  made 
with  bands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
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IS  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  REALLY 
WHAT  WE  WANT 


VICE  PRESIDENT  GERALD  R.  FORD 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  €,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO  Mr  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 12.  Gerald  Ford  wtiP  called  to  serve 
hi.s  coimtry  as  its  40tli  Vice  President. 
Today  the  House  followed  the  Senate  in 
giving  his  nomination  resounding  ap- 
proval. 

In  this  crucial  time  in  the  histor>'  of 
our  great  Nation — when  a  widespread 
crisis  in  confidence  in  the  institutions  of 
government  exists — it  is  important  that 
the  Vice  President  have  a  long  record  of 
dedication,  integrity,  and  deijendaoility. 
Those  of  us  who  have  served  in  the 
House  with  Jerry  Ford  know  that  he  pos- 
sesses these  qualities. 

It  is  also  unporiaut  tliat  he  brings  to 
the  ofiQce  25  years  of  service  in  the  House 
witii  9  a,<^  minority  leader.  For  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Legislature  is  &r,  ■t'ast  as  the 
respect  in  which  his  colleague.'^  hold  him. 
Hopefully,  for  Uie  first  lime  during  this 
administration  there  will  be  an  under- 
standing presence  high  In  the  executive 
branch  who  knows  and  honors  the  ever- 
present  need  of  working  with  Congress 
for  the  betterment  of  our  Nation  Indeed, 
this  cooperation  is  an  os.'^ential  ingredient 
in  achieving  solution.s  to  the  energv  crisis 
and  other  pressing  problems  of  our  time. 

Jesev  Ford  wHl  be  missed  in  the  House. 

He  has  o'ur  hopes  and  prayers  for  the 
dnys  ahead. 

May  the  Nation  benefit  from  his  ex- 
perience in  our  time  of  great  need. 


HON.  J.  i.  PICKLE 

OF    TFXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  C,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker  Mr  An- 
thony Lewis  of  liie  Nev\  Yotk  Timfj  has 
a  wise  word  of  warr.mf;  about  self-suffi- 
ciency in  tlie  energj-  field. 

If  self-sufficiency  means  that  we  are 
going  to  be  willing  to  adjust  our  profli- 
gate use  of  energy,  then  tliis  will  be  a 
noble  goal,  he  says.  Sut.  he  warns,  if 
self-suflSciency  means  an  mward-look- 
ing  effort  to  continue  a  waste.' ul  style  of 
life  regardless  of  international  conse- 
quences, then  we  may  be  opening  the 
door  to  disaster. 

I  agree  with  the  basis  for  his  think- 
ing— that  the  age  of  cheap  energy  is  now 
past  and  cannot  be  recaptured  by  1960 
or  any  other  near  date. 

Mr.  Lewis  offers  the  alternative  of  con- 
servation as  our  best  hope,  and  I  agree 
with  him  here.  too. 

I  would  like  to  reprint  Mr.  Lewis'  arti- 
cle from  the  December  3,  1973,  Times  in 
the  Recoeo  at  this  time : 

A  FORTEEBS  AmEEICA? 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston. — A  noaln  theme  in  the  rhetoric 
of  the  energy  crisis  Is  the  need  for  American 
self-sufficiency.  That  is  the  goal  of  President 
Nixon's  Project  Independence — to  Insure,  as 
he  put  It.  that  by  1980  "Americans  will  not 
have  to  rely  on  any  source  of  energy  beyond 
our  own." 

Self-reliance  is  genoialiy  an  admirable 
trait.  But  in  dl£cusalon  of  world  resources 
and  energy  it  can  have  disturbing  overtones. 
It  sounds  a  little  too  much  like  tlie  economic 
nationalism  of  the  nlneteen-thlrties,  with  its 
disastrous  Infiuence  toward  international 
tension  and  war. 

If  we  think  past  the  present  oouoerne  with 
scarce  heating  all  ajid  closed  gasoline  sta- 
tions; we  recognize  that  the  long-term  en- 
ergy problem  poses  a  profound  threat  to  our 
whole  syetem  of  international  relations,  eco- 
nomic and  political  It  cculd  breaK  <io\.a  the 
network  of  trade  thai  has  beeii  otjc  of  the 
world  .-  great  postwar  B'  iiif  vements  and 
bring  on  atavLbtic  aluuides  c;  hoarding. 
pliiuder  una  economic  wartan- 

Stuart  Hampshire,  the  Oxford  philosopher, 
has  put  wi  a  few  w<;>rds  what  i;  !b  we  fear 
The  successive  ari.ses  over  wheat  and  oil,  he 
Raid,  suggeet  that  we  are  enl«nng  a  period 
of  intense.  ner\ous  compeLi;ioii  for  bcarce 
resources  among  countries  and  alliances,  a  pe- 
riod In  which  every  group  of  countries  an- 
ticipates that  the  weak  will  be  cut  off  from 
the  diminishing  resources  necessary  to  sur- 
vival. Each  group  therefore  grabs:  a  Darwin- 
ian nightmare." 

The  Arabs'  use  of  oil  as  a  crude  political 
weapon  gives  us  a  taste  of  tbe  barbarous 
world  we  could  find  ourselves  In  Some  Amer- 
ican Intelectuals  have  now  talked  of  with- 
holding food  aDd  manufactured  goods  from 
Arab  countries  as  a  counterweapoa — a  sad 
Indication  of  how  quickly  economic  discourse 
may  be  brutallaed 

In  Itrnis  of  America  s  enert.-y  goals,  "self- 
Bulficlency  can  inipi>  two  very  diflerent 
things.  It  can  ixieiui  aju  mA'tordl-iuukuig.  self- 
ish program  de&i^ned  to  coutuiue  ar.  extj-aor- 
dlnarUy  wasteful  style  of  Life,  regarditt^s 
of  International  consequencee.  Or  It  can 
mean  an  attempt  to  adjust  America's  prof- 
ligate use  of  enei-gy  and  other  resources  to 
the  realistic  necessities  of  international 
peace  and  order. 
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President  Nixon  bAS  mad*  tt  clear  that  he 
sees  restraint  and  oozuserratlon  In  the  use 
ot  energy  aa  only  temporary  requirements 
for  Americana.  By  1980.  he  said,  "we  will 
once  again  have  thoae  plentiful  supplies  of 
Inexpensive  energy  which  helped  to  build 
the  greatest  indtistrlal  nation." 

It  is  hard  to  find  any  qualified  expert  who 
thinks  the  United  States  can  recapture  the 
age  of  cheap  energy,  by  1980  or  any  other 
foreseeable  date.  But  even  setting  the  goal 
would  have  large  consequences. 

It  would  be  a  commitment  to  continue 
the  energy-Intensive  direction  of  our  society, 
doubling  our  consumption  of  energy  every 
16  or  30  years  It  would  be  a  signal  to  ordi- 
nary citizens  to  go  on  expecting  a  life  of 
Umltleaa  energy — and  to  create  demands 
based  on  that  expectation. 

To  follow  that  path  would  mean  immense 
capital  investment  in  new  energy  sources. 
It  would  mean  accepting  severe  environ- 
ment damage  and.  In  the  short  run.  serious 
risks  from  proliferating  nuclear  fission  gen- 
erating plants. 

But  the  more  profound  implications  are 
for  America's  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  With  0  per  cent  of  the  worlds  popu- 
lation, we  now  use  30  per  cent  of  Its  energy. 
To  continue  on  that  road  In  an  age  of  de- 
clining resources  and  technological  strain — 
to  persist  In  the  dream  of  two  large  cars  m 
every  garage  when  our  friends  fear  paralysis 
of  their  societies — can  only  alienate  us  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  Indeed,  the  vision  must 
be  of  a  rortreas  America 

The  Idea  of  withdrawing  Into  a  fortreoa 
wUl  always  appeal  to  some.  But  It  Is  not 
only  wrong  morally — because  so  much  of 
the  world,  developed  and  underdeveloped. 
depends  on  economic  relationships  with  the 
United  States.  It  Is  also  wrong  as  a  matter 
of  self-interest.  We  learned  in  the  nlneteen- 
tblrtles  that  no  country  can  wall  out  the 
rest  of  the  world's  economic  distress  And 
even  the  richest  country  may  be  endangered 
If  distress  sets  loose  violence 

There  is  one  real  alternative  to  the  vision 
of  limitless  energy  and  luxury  as  oxv  credo. 
That  Is  the  ethic  of  conservation:  not  sav- 
ing by  such  marginal  notions  as  turning 
down  home  thermostats  but  conservation 
through  fundamental  social  choices,  requir- 
ing changes  in  value 

The  symbols  of  necessary  change  are  at 
hand.  To  take  Just  one.  does  It  make  sense 
for  the  United  States  to  go  on  now  with  an 
enormous  htghway-bulldmg  program? 

Changing  our  attitudes  toward  energy  use 
will  be  a  long  and  complicated  process. 
raising  tough  problems  of  how  such  deci- 
sions should  be  made  in  a  capitalist  democ- 
racy But  there  Is  only  one  way  to  begin: 
by  leadership.  That  means  politicians  who 
do  not  give  us  empty  promises  of  plenty  but 
teach  us  the  necessity  of  living  a  more  frugal 
and  more  rational  life,  as  part  of  a  world 
community  sharing  Its  resources.  That  Is 
the  only  way  to  dispel  the  Darwinian  night- 
mare. 
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vlous  that  be  i5  admired  and  respected 
by  all  for  his  very  quiet  and  positive 
manner.  As  a  fellow  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  have  also  found 
that  he  is  a  very  capable  lawyer. 

Men  lilte  Bill  Kkatinc  will  always 
move  on  and  up  Therefore.  I  join  with 
my  other  colleagues  in  wishing  hlni  well 
In  his  new  position  as  editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  Although,  we  need  men 
like  Bill  Kbatiwc  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  also  need  such  men 
In  the  news  media  We  will  miss  him.  but 
know  that  succe-^"^  " '"  always  be  his. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON   WILLIAM  J. 
KEATING 

HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

or    MISSISSIPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4,  1973 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress  this  year,  I  have 
been  particularly  sensitive  to  the  treat- 
ment I  have  received  from  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  I  have 
found  Bill  Kxattng  to  be  one  of  the  most 
cordial  and  Inspirational  young  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Al- 
though only  In  his  second  term,  it  Is  ob- 
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4.  Car  pools  of  county  employees  com- 
muting  to  and  from  work  are  encouraged. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  County 
Civil  Defense  Director,  Mr.  Tim  O'Laughlln. 
be  and  hereby  Is  designated  as  the  County 
Energy  Coordinator  for  the  duration  of  the 
crisis  with  the  charge  that  be  shall  develop, 
coordinate  and  administer  a  County  Energy 
Emergency  Plan  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  consistent  with  federal  and  state  guide- 
lines, for  the  review  and  approvia  of  the 
County  Board. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  said  County 
Energy  Emergency  Plan  shall  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to  regulations  and  guidelines 
governing  the  use  of  energy  resources  In  Scott 
County  during  the  crisis  period 
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NELSEN  LAUDS  SCOTT  COUNTY 
EFFORTS  IN  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION 


HON.  ANCHtR  NELSEN 

ow  MiNNsaoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSINTATI'VEa 

Thursday.  December  8.  1973 
Mr  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
well  aware  of  how  pervasive  the  energy 
crisis  is.  All  units  of  Government  and 
all  individuals  are  being  called  upon  to 
do  their  part  to  help  save  gas  and  heat- 
ing oil.  to  cut  down  on  the  use  of  elec- 
trical power  and  to  conser\'e  our  Na- 
tion's fuel  resources  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
action  taken  by  one  of  the  counties  in 
mif  district  to  comply  with  the  Presi- 
dents directives  I  want  to  commend  the 
Scott  County  commissioners  for  the 
early  and  official  acUon  in  this  area, 
and  I  hope  we  see  the  same  kind  of  co- 
operation throughout  the  country  in  the 
crucial  days  ahead  Mr  Speaker.  I  place 
the  resolution  Immediately  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcord  : 

RCSOLtmoM     ESTABt-ISHINO     4     SCOTT     COUNTT 

PoucT  ON  TMS  National  Enxbct  Ctisia 
Whereas.  It  has  becooM  apparent  through- 
out the  nation  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States    wUl   soon   be   faced   with   an   energy 
crisis  of  critical  significance:  and 

Whereas,  said  energy  crisis  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  federal  and  state  leaders  to  the 
extent  that  President  Nixon  has  requested 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Scott  County  Board 
of  Commissioners  by  telegram,  that  measures 
be  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Scott  County  to 
conserve  on  energy  In  Its  various  forms;  and 
Whereas,  the  Scott  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners has  acknowledged  through 
lengthy  discussion,  the  need  to  develop  a 
policy  for  county  offices  and  guidelines  for 
the  citizens  of  Scott  County  with  respect  to 
the  conservation  of  energy  during  the  crlsU 
period. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  In  and  for  the  County  of 
Scott.  Minnesota,  that  the  following  steps 
shall  be  taken  by  all  offices  and  employees 
of  Scott  County  to  preserve  energy  for  the 
duration  of  said  crisis,  to-wlt : 

1 .  The  use  of  electric  lights  and  appliances 
shall  be  curtailed  to  a  minimum  consistent 
with  safety  requirements. 

a.  Thermostats  shall  be  maintained  at  a 
msuilmum  of  68*  In  all  offices  and  faculties 
controlled  by  the  county. 

3  County  owned  vehicles  as  well  as  pri- 
vate vehicles  used  In  the  service  of  the  county 
and  for  which  mileage  Is  paid  Its  operator 
shall  be  restrlcated  to  the  maximum  speed 
of  60  miles  per  hour,  except  for  county 
vehicles  operating  under  emergent  condi- 
tions. 


CRIME  CONTROL— NO.  10 


HON    F..\RI.  F    LANDCRF.BF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tfiursday.  December  6.  1973 

Mr  LANDGREBE  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  arguments  so  often  used  by  the 
gun  control  lobbyists  Is  an  argument 
ha.^ed  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Con.stitutlon.  One  of  my  recent  corres- 
pondents phra.sed  the  argument  in  this 
manner: 

The  Constitution  clearly  gives  us  the  right 
to  own  guns  only  to  establlah  "a  well-regu- 
lated oUlltla" 

This  Is  obviously  a  stock  argument  of 
the  gun  control  lobby  which  will  not  hesi- 
tate 4p  cite  from  "a  document  written  for 
an  aghacjAdsociety  "  If  it  In  any  way  can 
be  turned  tolhe  lobby's  ends. 

Before  I  analyze  the  argument.  I  would 
like  to  Include  here  the  complete  text  of 
the  second  amendment : 

A  well  regulated  MUltla,  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
Infringed. 

This  amendment,  which  explicitly  says 
"the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed"  has  been 
used  by  the  gim  control  lobby  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  infringement  of  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arm.s  How  has  the 
gun  control  lobby  achieved  this  prepos- 
terous reversal,  and  more  Importantly, 
why  have  the  Infringers  got  away  with 
an  explicit  reversal  of  the  language  and 
the  sense  of  the  amendment? 

The  answer  Is  quite  simple  The  argu- 
ment which  achieves  the  reversal  of  the 
sense  of  the  amendment  runs  as  follows: 
the  dependent  clause  'a  well  regulated 
militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State  "  contains  the  only  reason 
why  people  should  be  allowed  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  and  since  a  well  regulated 
militia  already  exists  In  the  National 
Guard,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  may  be  Infringed  at  will, 
since  the  purpose  of  that  right  has  al- 
ready been  achieved. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
militias  and  of  the  NationaJGuard.  for 
that  issue  is  not  central  tfl^the  argu- 
ment. What  Is  central  Is  the  argument 
that  the  establishment  of  a  militia  is  the 
only  reason  the  Constitution  gives  the 
people  the  right  to  keep  and  beai-  arms. 


It  is  this  argmnent  which  must  be  chal- 
lenged. 

Simply  stated,  the  Constitution  does 
not  give  rights  to  anyone,  either  the  peo- 
ple or  the  States.  If  the  gun  coatfol 
lobbyists  would  pay  more  attention  to 
the  lasiguaee  of  the  Constitution,  they 
might  notioe  that  the  second  amendment 
does  not  give  a  right,  but  regards  the 
right  in  question  as  already  possessed  by 
the  people,  and  forbids  infringement  of 
that  already  existing  right. 

More  important,  hotireTer,  is  the  nature 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  The  States  by 
the  ConEtitutJGD  cxeoled  a  Central  Gov- 
ernment and  delegated  to  it  certain  of 
their  powers  which  are  specifically  enu- 
merated in  the  Con!!tttution .  principally 
in  article  I.  Tl»e  Central  Government, 
therefore,  is  not  authorized  to  exercise 
any  powers  which  the  State  governments 
did  not  delegate  to  it.  Since  the  States  at 
no  place  and  time  have  given  the  Central 
Government  the  power  to  register,  regu- 
late, or  confiscate  arms  owned  by  their 
citizens,  the  Central  Government  has 
no  power  to  engage  in  such  activities. 
The  Central  Government,  in  short,  can 
do  only  what  It  Is  permitted  to  do  by 
the  Constitution.  Neither  it  nor  the  Con- 
stitution If  the  source  of  the  ngliUs  of 
ttoe  States  fuv;  their  dtiaens.  The  States 
are  pnor  to  the  Central  Government; 
the  Central  Oovemment  wa-s  created  by 
the  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  States 
and  their  citizens  It  follows  from  these 
lact£  that  licUit^r  the  Constitution  nor 
the  OoveniiLi'iji  i'  t-j-tablished  can  give 
rlghtF  or  i)(  AtT'  t<.  .uivdtif  This  i.s  true 
for  tv,o  rea.scn.'-  l-lrst.  ttie  Constiluuoin 
and  the  Govemtnent  it  established  are 
derivative,  not  originative:  and  secraid. 
the  States  by  the  Constitution  did  not 
delegate  any  power  to  control  civilian 
fireanns  to  the  Central  Government. 

Tbuc  the  argument  tluit  the  ron.<^tilu- 
tion  gives  citizens  the  right  to  Keep  ar*d 
bear  arms  under  only  one  condition,  to 
establish  a  mlMtm,  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  truth.  T^e  Constitution  empowers 
the  Centrtd  Government  to  do  certain 
things;  all  other  activities  are  denied  to 
the  Central  Government.  The  gun  oon- 
trol  lobbyists  wish  to  argue  tiiat  the 
Con.'itlfcution  empowers  the  States  or  In- 
cimdlrvi^  to  dr.  r<  rtain  things — own  guus 
in  order  to  form  h  militia,  in  this  case — 
and  prohibits  all  other  activities — own 
guns  for  self-delense  or  recreation,  in 
this  case.  This,  of  course,  is  a  gross  oiis- 
iuiderstandiDg  of  what  the  Coastitution 
is.  how  it  was  created  by  tlie  States,  and 
how  It  is  supposed  to  function 

But  there  is  a  mn;-e  lunriampntal  eon- 
fusion  here,  which  desperately  need.":  cor- 
rection. Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any 
government  gives  individuals  rights  to 
do  aci'thing.  Rights  are  granted  by  God : 

We  bold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  me;i  are  .  .  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  oertam  unalienable  rights  .  .  ." 

And  aie  opei'ahle  only  uiidcr  His  law. 
The  notion  that  rights  are  something 
granted  by  human  ii\sti*ution.s  is  a  very 
dangerous  notion,  lor  it  man,  not  God,  is 
viewed  a.s  the  giver  of  rights,  then  man, 
not  God,  must  also  be  viewed  as  the 
taker  of  rights.  The  result  is  that  "the 
government  giveth  ai  d  tlie  government 
taketh  away." 
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YOUNG  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL 
FEDERATION  OPPOSES  LOAN  TO 
RUSSIA 
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HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtirsday.  December  6,  1973 

Mr  S'i'MMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
we  m  Uie  House  are  being  asked  by  the 
Nixon  admini.«ilnition  to  act  favorabably 
on  tlie  Trade  Reiorm  Act  of  1973.  But 
under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
the  US.  Expcwl-Import  Bank  would  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  subsidize  the 
economy  of  Soviet  Russia  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ainerican  taxpayer  The  Ex-Im 
Bank  plai  s  to  It  nd  thf  So\ietf  $160  mil- 
lion at  b  ix'ncnt  interest  lo:  a  new  ler- 
tiliaer  plant  Mi  Speaker,  this  is  an 
outrage  to  the  Ameriran  public.  Some 
Americans  must  now  pay  10  percent  in- 
terest if  they  must  borrow  money  in 
order  to  educate  their  children.  Others 
must  pay  interest  rates  almost  a.*^  high 
in  order  to  buj  a  home 

How,  at  the  same  time,  can  we  lend 
taxpayers"  money  to  the  Communists — 
our  sworn  enemy — or  any  foreign  coim- 
try  for  that  matter  at  such  low  rates? 
As  an  additional  insult,  we  are  taxing 
Americans  to  build  a  fertilizer  plant  in 
Russia,  while  our  American  fanners  are 
unaUe  to  plant  some  crops  because  of 
vast  shortages  of  fertilizer  in  our  own 
country. 

Now  for  the  worst  part;  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  credits  granted  to 
the  Soviet  Union  will  also  be  used  to  ac- 
quire advanced  computer  technology 
which  tlie  Soviets  can  use  to  greaUy  ad- 
vance their  MIRV  warhead  capability  up 
to  a  level  comparable  to  thut  of  the 
United  States.  Not  only  does  this  smack 
of  utter  stupidity,  but  the  main  argu- 
ment u.sed  by  uu-  .kduiini.'-iration  to  '  eell" 
tiie  recent  bALl  aj  reemtni — an  agiee- 
ment  which  gave  the  SoMet  Ui.ion  a  bO- 
percent  advantage  iii  numbers  of  launrli 
vehicles — to  Congress  and  tlae  American 
people  was  that  the  United  State.'-  wa.^ 
yeai's  ahead  of  tlie  Rust,iaj:ig  in  MIRV 
technology  and  Uiat  tl^  Soviets  woukl 
not  obtain  tins  cupaLiitty  m  at  letu-i  5 
years.  Consequently,  u  seems  incredible 
to  me  that  anyone  cf>uld  roiiSider  such 
Irresponsible  action  wluch  would  amount 
to  forcing  the  American  taxpayers  to 
bmld  tlie  Soviet  war  machme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  Uieir  rcceiit  National 
Coiiiniit.tt.'e  meelu^g  in  Chicago  Uie  Yoimg 
ReiaitUican  National  Federation  unani- 
mously passed  thf  1  olio  wing  resolution 
on  the  Trade  Reform  Act 

WhereaF  the  Tradp  Reform  Act  of  1978  Is 
now  pel. ding  in  Ooogress.  and 

Whereas,  the  U£.-8ovlet  wheat  deal  of  1972 
has  cost  the  American  people  over  $1  bllUon 
In  gowerome.".t  rred-.tt  fo<jd  shortages  with 
higher  prices  and  inflation   ,ind 

Whereas,  tl.r  Soviet  U.-iiin  has  been  re-«eU- 
Ing  wheat  lo  ot.ht-r  xMii  tries  .it  2  to  3  times 
the  price  they  paid  tor  Airierican  wheat    and 

\Vherea8,  U.S  Go-.ernmei.t  cn^its  to  the 
Soviet  Union  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  and  Export-Import  Bank  at  the  pro- 
posed rate  of  6%  interest  will  cause  these 
Institutions  to  incur  a  deficit  of  1.7^  which 
mnet  be  paid  by  the  American  taxpayers 
while  Americans  would  have  to  pay  consider- 


ably higher  Interest  for  comparable  credit, 
and 

Whereas,  these  Export-Import  Bank  credits 
would  be  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
purchase  of  Ameriran  technology  such  as 
advanced  computers  which  would  greatly  as- 
sist them  in  developing  a  MIRV  warhead 
capability  comparable  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas,  the  ScA^iel;  Unkm  has  oootlnued 
to  Increase  Us  strategic  nuclear  force  and 
develop  a  first  strike  capability;  has  con- 
tinued Its  policy  of  repression-,  has  refused  to 
permit  free  emigration  of  Its  cltiaens;  and 
has  stated  that  It  Is  using  detente  only  as  a 
means  to  achieve  mUitaxy  "and  economic 
superiority,  a&d 

Whereas,  under  the  Johnson  Act  of  1934, 
Most  Favored  Nation  status  to  any  country 
In  arrears  on  payments  of  debt£  to  the  United 
States  Is  specifically  prohibited,  therefore  be 

n 

Resolved.  That  the  Young  Republican  Na- 
tional Federation,  while  recognizing  the  ne- 
oeeslty  of  American  indtistry  to  seek  out  new 
markets  abroad,  due  partially  to  over  regula- 
tion at  home,  opposes  the  granting  of  any 
V£.  Government  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Red  China,  or  any  other  non-market  oountry 
which  denies  Its  citizens  the  right  to  emi- 
grate, and  be  tt  also 

Resolpei,  That  the  Toung  Republican  Na- 
tional Federation  opposes  glvinf  "Most  Fav- 
ored Nation"  status  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Red  China,  and  be  it  lurtter 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  reselutlon  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  all  Republican 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr  S;>eaker.  it  i.-;  importam  to  point 
out  liere  that  tins  resolution  had  the  sup- 
port of  Y.R.  leaders  of  all  philosophical 
persuasion.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Flor- 
ida Federation  and  seconded  by  the  New 
Yoo-k  Y.R.'s  Furthermore,  1  leei  that  it 
reflects  the  real  opinions  ol  ail  people 
at  the  grass  roots  m  America  both  Ke- 
pubUcan  and  Dtmorrat 

ALsO,  I  am  especially  pleaiied  liiat  some 
of  our  political  leaders  rec'Ofrui^e  that 
American  industry  is  over  revuiatt a  at 
liome  and  is  therefore  lorcea  to  seek 
maikets  iibroad  wherever  tiiey  can  Imd 
them.  It  16  really  ironic  that  our  bu-si- 
nesses  find  it  easier  to  do  busmess  with 
Communist  Ru.ssia  than  vkTth  capitahst 
America  There  is  simply  too  mui  h  g.  ••- 
ernnienl  regulationf  and  we  art  all  tne 
losers  as  a  result. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
wiU  Join  me  in  supporting  the  Vauxii 
auiendment  to  the  trade  bill  winch  prohi- 
bit taxpayer  subsidizec  credits  to  the 
enemies  of  the  liberty  ol  our  people. 


BUDGET  REFORM 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or  Krw   vc'Rjc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRE^E^-CTATIVES 

Tliursday,  December  €,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  in  my  ofTice  aiid  wa.':  unai)ie  to 
record  my  vote  on  roll  No.*;  eao  and  631. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  l:ave  voted 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  im;:)l€m€r.t 
the  anti-impoundineiu  prov;.sio:.s  at  the 
.same  time  that  the  budg^  control  sec- 
tions become  cSective  6ii)ce  I  «tronpiy 
favor  the  reorganization  of  the  Congress 
to  permit  proper  legislative  branch  con- 
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trol  over  the  budget  process.  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  on  final 
passage. 


COM\nSSION   SPELLS   OUT  POUCY 
ON  FEDERAL  HIRING  PRACTICES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    KEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  December  6.  1973 

Mr  DITLSKI  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  a  new  and  accel- 
erated series  of  complaints  and  charges 
about  abuses  of  the  hiring  procedures  In 
the  competitive  Federal  civil  service. 

The  integrity  of  the  Civil  Service  Sys- 
tem is  a  subject  of  continuing  oversight 
by  the  Committee  on  Poet  OCBce  and 
Civil  Service  of  which  I  am  chairman 
Our  committee  has  been  looking  into 
these  charges  and  complaints. 

Since  this  recent  series  of  cases  sur- 
faced and  the  comnruttee  began  inquiries, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ctvil 
Service  Commission  has  prepared  and 
issued  to  all  departments  and  agencies  a 
clarifying  statement  of  its  policy. 

In  a  covering  memorandum  dated  Oc- 
tober 26.  1973.  Bernard  Rosen,  executive 
director,  explains: 

The  attached  statement  Is  self-explanatory. 
While  It  contains  no  new  policy,  we  believe 
you  may  find  It  useful  as  you  deal  with  clvU 
service  matters. 

The  memorandum  was  addressed  to: 
executive  ofBcers.  department  and  agen- 
cies: assistant  secretaries  for  admin- 
istration: assistant  admlnLstrators  for 
administration;  executive  directors,  reg- 
ulatory agencies 

Our  committee  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  the  Integrity  of 
the  Federal  career  service.  Because  of  the 
vital  importance  of  this  matter,  I  believe 
the  Commission  s  October  24  statement 
warrants  wide  circulation  among  the 
Members  Federal  employees,  and  the 
general  public. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  Include  the  full  text 
as  part  of  my  remarks : 
STArEMOTT  BT  OS  Civn.  Sebvtce  Commission 

This  statement  explains  how  agencies  can 
properly  consider  referrals  of  persons  from 
various  sources  (Including  political  sources) . 

SCHCDVLE  C   Ktro    NONCAIEXR    EXBCtmvES 

.Appointments  to  key  policy-determining 
Jobs,  or  Jobs  having  a  close  personal  relation- 
ship to  an  agency  head  or  his  key  officials, 
are  excepted  from  the  usual  merit  system 
requirements.  These  Jobs  (Schedule  C  and 
Noncareer  Executives)  are  expected  to  be 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  people  who  are 
clearly  In  close  policy  and  political  agreement 
with  the  appointing  officials  or  have  their 
personal  confidence.  Thus,  political  recom- 
mendations and  advice  on  such  appointments 
Is  normal  practice  and  fully  supportable. 
After  ail.  It  Is  these  appointees  who  are  re- 
spK>nslble  for  public  advocacy  and  defense 
of  agency  and  administration  policies  and 
programs  (or  In  close  personal  support  of 
such  people ) . 

CABCnt      JOBS 

More  than  i>0%  of  all  Federal  Jobs  are 
required  by  law  to  be  filled  through  open 
competition  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  fltoesa  In  fllltng  such  Jobs,  the  question 
of  whether  It  U  proper  to  consider  person* 
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referred  from  a  variety  of  sources  Is  fre- 
quently raised. 

Anffone  who  knows  of  a  person  seeking 
employment  generally  has  a  right  to  bring 
that  person  to  tbe  attention  of  the  CItU 
Service  Commission  or  an  official  of  any 
Oovemment  department  or  agency. 

"Anyone"  means  Just  that.  Employment 
referrals  by  Congressmen,  officials  of  political 
parties  or  the  White  House.  State  Oovemors. 
Mayors,  representatives  of  trade  associations, 
labor  organlzatloiis.  civil  rights  groups,  eth- 
nic and  racial  groups,  and  other  groups  and 
individuals,  are  completely  proper  and  legit- 
imate. The  major  limitation  in  law*  is  that 
of  6  UjS.C.  3303  which  states: 

"An  individual  concerned  in  examining  an 
applicant  for  or  appointing  him  in  the  com- 
petitive service  may  not  receive  or  consider 
a  recommendation  of  the  applicant  by  a  Sen- 
ator or  Representative,  except  as  to  the  char- 
acter or  residence  of  the  applicant  " 

Tills  limitation  is  not  a  ban  on  referrals. 
It  Ls  rather  a  restriction  on  the  examining  or 
appointing  official  as  to  how  he  may  consider 
this  referral.  Any  candidate  referred  through 
political  sources  must  be  fully  considered, 
but  only  In  the  same  manner,  and  subject 
to  the  same  requirements,  as  those  which 
are  applied  to  all  other  candidates  This  can 
only  be  done  by  placing  the  applications  of 
people  received  through  such  referrals  into 
the  regular  system  for  receipt  and  considera- 
tion of  all  other  candidates.  Only  in  this 
way  can  equal  consideration  be  given  to 
those  other  citizens  (usually  including  many 
highly  qualified  people)  who  express  in- 
terest In  Government  employment  through 
the  usual  channel  of  application  In  cIvU 
service  examinations  or  directly  to  an  agen- 
cy In  whose  program  they  are  interested, 
without  reliance  on  referral  from  a  third 
party. 

Thus,  what  is  prohibited  Is  not  referrals, 
but  the  giving  of  special  preferential  or  ex- 
clusive consideration  to  referrals  from  only 
one  source  A  merit  appointment  can  be  made 
only  after  the  requirements  of  public  notice. 
broad  opF>ortunlty  to  apply,  and  common, 
realistic  standards  have  been  met.  These 
must  be  met  in  fact  and  not  Just  by  lip 
service.  There  needs  to  be  an  skitive  search 
for  candidates  from  relevant  sources;  the 
final  competition  must  occiu:  among  candi- 
dates recruited  in  such  a  manner:  and  the 
final  selection  must  be  made  from  among 
only  the  most  highly  qualified  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness,  as  required 
by  law. 

In  addition,  pursuant  to  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  1883,  Federal  officials  are  bound  by  a 
Presidential  order,  initially  promulgated  by 
President  Arthur  In  1883,  which  without 
significant  change  In  meaning  is  currently 
found  In  Rule  42  of  Title  6  of  ths  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations.  The  current  Order 
explicitly  prohibits  officials,  in  connection 
with  competitive  service  employment,  from 
malting  "any  inqfulry  concerning  •  •  •  po- 
litical affiliation."  The  Rule  then  states  that 
all  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall 
be  ignored,  and  that  no  discrimination  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  be- 
cause of  political  affiliation. 

EXPERTS    AND    CONSULTANT    APPOINTMENTS 

There  are  special  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants (5  nsc.  3109).  It  is  particularly  Im- 
portant that  these  provisions  and  the  Com- 
mission's lmplerr.«ntln<;  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed carefully.  The  major  need  is  to  be  sure 
that  experts  and  consultant  appointments 
are  genuinely  that:  not  a  subterfuge  to  fill 
an  operating  Job.  Thus,  the  appointee  must 
be  a  bona  fide  expert  actually  needed  for 
short  duration  or  Intermittent  assignment. 
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roB   fTTKTHn    ADVICX 

The  Director  of  Personnel  of  each  Federal 
department  or  agency  Is  available  to  advise 
in  more  detail  on  the  requirements  of  law 
and  regulation  regarding  appointments  in 
that  agency.  He  is  fully  conunltted  to  the 
furthering  of  his  agency's  mission  and  expert 
In  the  proper  way  to  do  that  within  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  merit  principles  and 
civil  service  law. 


•There  is  another  limitation  (5  U.S.C. 
3110)  which  deals  with  restrictions  on  rec- 
ommendations for  employment  of  relatives. 


THE  "ECONOMIC  AGGRESSION"  OF 
THE  ARABS 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARrLA,ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6.  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>iand.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  [jerceptive  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  Hobart  Rowcn  Mr. 
Rowen  accurately  perceives  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  as  economic  warfare  that.  If 
successful,  will  encourage  otlier  coim- 
tries  to  use  the  same  tactics. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  6.  1973] 
Thx  "Economic  Aggression"  or  the  Arabs 
( By  Hobart  Rowen ) 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  the  Arab 
oU  boycott  is  the  refusal  of  the  Western 
World  to  recognize  it  for  what  It  is — eco- 
nomic warfare — and  to  deal  with  It  in  those 
terms.  Elconomlc  aggression  Ls  no  less  a  hos- 
tile act  than  military  aggression. 

So  far,  the  Arab  strategy  has  worked 
beautifully.  It  has  confused  and  divided  the 
West,  notably  Japan,  France,  ureat  Britain 
and  other  nations  that  have  gone  on  bended 
linee  to  get  themselves  on  the  Arabs'  'pre- 
ferred "  list. 

But  08  The  Economist  observes  this  week. 
"The  Arabs  are  largely  unimpressed  with 
western  Europe's  policy  on  Israel  and  will  be 
pushing  for  something  stronger,  like  the 
cutting  of  trade  ties  and  Imposing  actual 
embargoes." 

If  the  Arab  economic  weapon  succeeds  in 
what  purports  to  be  Its  main  objective — a 
retreat  by  Israel  to  the  pre-1967  borders — 
what  wlU  be  the  next  demand  from  the  now 
powerful  sheikhs?  Their  price.  In  p>olltlcal 
and  economic  terms,  is  sure  to  escalate. 

And  beyond  that,  a  new  Incentive  will  have 
been  give  to  other  countries  or  groups  of 
countries  to  use  economic  blackmail. 

It's  already  beginning  to  happen  Gabon's 
President  Omar  Bongo,  according  to  News- 
week, is  hiking  the  price  of  uranium  exfxurts. 
Skyrocketing  copper  prices  are  the  result  of 
producing  countries  holding  supplies  off  the 
market.  South  .\rtierlcan  cotton  exporters 
have  extracted  double  an  agreed-upon  price 
from  the  hard-pres.sed  Japanese. 

State  Department  Under  Secretary  William 
J.  Casey  reminds  us  that  In  10  years,  the 
United  States  wUl  be  primarily  dependent  on 
Imports  for  nine  of  13  basic  raw  materials. 
Including  three  very  impKsrtant  ones — baux- 
ite. Iron  ore  and  tin. 

In  these  circumstances,  to  let  the  Arabs' 
economic  weaponry  go  unchallenged  Is  noth- 
ing but  a  self-destruct  process.  Therefore,  it 
was  refreshing  to  hear  WUllam  E.  Simon,  the 
new  energy  czar,  say  that  the  US.  "will  never 
again  be  subject  to  economic  and  political 
blackmaU  by  any  foreign  f)ower." 

The  Important  thing  at  the  moment  Ls  to 
keep  Arab  strategy  m  perspective.  The  real 
motivation  of  the  oil-producing  nations  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  less  rooted  in  a  holy  war 
to  wipe  out  the  State  of  Israel  than  in  an 
effort  to  maxlmiee  profits. 

True  enough  the  Arab-Israel  war  provides 
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a  convenient  backdrop  for  the  economic  boy- 
cott, and  an  attempt  to  shift  world  hoetUlty 
to  the  Israelis.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  cut- 
back In  Mideast  oU  production  and  the  boost 
in  prices  began  before  the  war,  and  every- 
thing that  one  can  learn  from  the  brilliant 
Saudi  oU  minister.  Sheikh  Yamani,  indicates 
that  the  squeeze  play  will  continue  even 
after  there  is  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement. 

Keep  in  mind  that  Arab  oil,  which  costs 
only  10  to  15  cents  a  barrel  to  produce.  Is 
being  shipped  now  at  t6  to  $8  a  barrel.  As 
economist  Arnold  X.  Moskowltz  points  out, 
hiking  the  price  that  way  "sets  the  stage  for 
monopoly  profits  of  unusual  dimensions." 
Yamani  is  already  talking  of  $10  oil  for  the 
mid-1970's. 

Clearly,  Yamani  and  other  Arab  policy- 
makers have  concluded  that  the  Western 
World,  even  if  driven  into  a  serious  depres- 
sion, would  not  risk  military  Intervention. 
In  a  nuclear  world,  no  one  can  tell  where 
that  would  end.  Besides,  Yamani  has  said, 
the  Saudis  would  Immediately  blow  up  their 
oil  fields  if  there  were  to  be  military  retali- 
ation. 

■What,  then,  Is  the  answer?  In  the  longer- 
run,  of  course,  the  world  must  make  Itself 
Independent  of  Arab  oU  by  producing  ade- 
quate energy  from  other  sources.  But  that 
may  take  up  to  10  years,  and  Is  not  the  solu- 
tion to  the  Immediate  problem. 

A  counter-boycott,  according  to  most  ex- 
perts, might  prove  mildly  annoying  to  some 
Arab  states,  but  would  lack  the  economic 
punch  to  be  really  effective.  That,  therefore, 
offers  no  solution — although  it  is  sheer  mad- 
ness for  the  American  government  to  keep  up 
Its  shipments  of  military  equipment  to  Arab 
nations  maintaining  the  oil  boycott. 

What  the  nations  of  the  Western  World 
must  do,  to  maintain  their  self-respect  and 
dignity,  is  to  get  together — as  both  George 
Ball  and  Paul  Samuelson  have  suggested — 
to  cope  as  one  unit  with  the  Arabs'  black- 
mall. 

The  West  must  share  Its  supplies.  Its  know- 
how  and  Its  drive  for  new  energy  sources, 
rather  than  begging — In  disarray  and  humil- 
iation— for  dribbles  of  Mideast  oil. 

Arab  leaders  have  operated  on  the  theory 
that  if  faced  with  the  choice  of  sacrificing 
Israel  and  getting  no  oil,  the  Western  World 
wotUd  swallow  hard  and  dump  the  Jewish 
state.  If  the  Western  World  doesn't  want  that 
course  of  action  on  Its  conslcence.  It  can  still 
re-group  itself,  and  perhaps  convince  Arab 
policy  makers  that  they  may  have  over- 
reached themselves. 


NEED  FOR  OVERSIGHT  REFORM 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1973 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  more  than  35  days 
of  hearings  held  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Committees,  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent complaints  from  members  and 
other  witnesses  was  the  lack  of  adequate 
oversight.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  any 
reform  of  the  committee  system  must  in- 
clude provisions  for  adequate  oversight 
activities  by  each  committee  of  the 
House. 

The  record  of  inadequate  oversight  ac- 
tivities was  made  clear  during  the  hear- 
ings. The  remark  of  one  memt)er  was 
typical:  "I  have  never  felt  that  any  com- 
mittee was  doing  an  adequate  job  on 
oversight,  and  I  felt  very  strongly  our 
committee  was  not  doing  a  good  job  on 
oversight  through  the  years." 

The  select  committee  has  worked  long 
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and  hard  to  develop  a  committee  print, 
which  it  will  release  December  7.  Recog- 
nizing the  many  issues  involved,  and  the 
difQculty  in  a  set  of  recommendations 
to  reform  the  committee  structure  of  the 
House,  the  select  committee  designed  its 
committee  print  to  be  a  working  docu- 
ment in  order  to  focus  on  the  maior  is- 
sues and  problems  related  to  reorganiza- 
tion. The  committee  print  is  not  a  final 
document,  and  in  many  instances  dis- 
cusses alternative  approaches. 

One  section  of  the  draft  report  dis- 
cusses oversight.  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  examine  the  entire  report, 
and  to  give  special  attention  to  the  whole 
area  of  oversight.  The  draft  report  con- 
tains several  approaches  to  oversight 
which  could  be  used,  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  study  these  approaches  and  to 
make  their  views  known.  Before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees  begins 
public  markup  on  the  committee  print,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss oversight  with  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues as  possible. 

I  believe  that  we  need  a  separate  over- 
sight subcommittee  for  each  authorizing 
committee  of  the  House.  In  my  view,  it  is 
imperative  that  those  who  enact  spe- 
cialized legislation  and  are  intimately 
f  amihar  with  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
has  developed  during  the  hearings,  floor 
consideration,  and  conference  procedure, 
be  given  the  additional  responsibility  to 
review  the  implementation  of  the  laws 
by  the  executive  branch. 

We  can  no  longer  aflford  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  expends  our  countrj's 
hard  earned  funds  without  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  Nation.  We  need  to  end  out- 
dated programs  and  stop  wasteful  spend- 
ing. As  legislators,  we  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  implementation  of 
the  laws  we  enact  and  conduct  meaning- 
ful legislative  review.  Unless  that  respon- 
sibility is  given  to  each  committee,  and 
the  members  who  sei"ve  on  those  commit- 
tees, we  will  not  be  adequately  discharg- 
ing our  responsibility. 

When  the  select  committee  begins  to 
mark  up  its  recommendations,  I  intend 
to  press  most  vigorously  for  strong  and 
effective  oversight  by  each  committee, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the  alter- 
native approaches  to  oversight,  and  to 
indicate  their  views  to  me  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  pressing  for  meaningful  re- 
form in  this  critical  area  of  responsibility. 


THE  FORD  NOMINATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In  a 
letter  to  the  Washington  Post,  Joseph 
Rauh  has  outlined  some  cogent  argu- 
ments for  opposing  the  confirmation  of 
Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President, 

Rauh  cites  Mr.  Ford's  anti-civil-rights 
record  and  his  consistent  opposition  to 
domestic  social  programs  as  reason 
enough  to  reject  the  minority  leader's 
nomination. 
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Rauh  maintains : 

No  congressman  has  sided  more  consist- 
ently with  the  haves  at  the  expense  of  the 
have-nots  than  Gerald  Ford. 

I  am  inserting  the  Rauh  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  6,  19731 

The  Liberals,  Congrtss  and  Gerald  Ford 

The  saddest  thing  about  the  confirmation 
of  Rep.  Gerald  Ford  is  what  it  says  about  cur- 
rent American  political  standards  and  hori- 
zons. When  such  liberal  stalwarts  as  The 
Washington  Post  editorial  page  and  Chalmers 
Roberts  can  argue  for  the  proposition  that  a 
man  ought  to  be  confirmed  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  because  he  Is  financially 
honest,  one  can  only  see  the  flags  of  progress 
and  the  high  goals  of  our  nation  dragging  In 
the  dust.  I  would  never  have  thought  the 
day  would  come  when  old  friends  would  be 
urging  the  confirmation  of  an  obviously  un- 
qualified nominee  for  the  vice  presidency 
simply  because  It  is  unnecessary  for  him  to 
say  "I  am  not  a  crook." 

Mr.  Ford's  record,  as  The  Post  and  Mr. 
Roberts  appear  to  concede,  is  abominable. 
As  House  Minority  Leader  he  sought  to  gut 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  take  the  fair 
housing  provisions  out  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968,  delete  basic  provisions  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  In  1969  and 
cripple  the  Equal  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1971.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ford's  legislative  deci- 
sions are  no  less  antl-clvil-rlghts  than  the 
Jvidlclal  decision  of  Judges  Haynsworth  and 
Carswell  (especially  when  one  compares  his 
Northern  surroundings  with  their  Southern 
background)  and  one  might  wonder  ■whether 
the  Senate  Intends  to  adopt  a  resolution  apol- 
ogizing to  both  Messrs.  Haynsworth  and 
Carswell. 

But  civil  rights  Is  only  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Ford's  record  shows  that  he  has  consistently 
opposed  programs  to  help  the  disadvantaged, 
and  this  Includes  votes  against  food  stamps, 
legal  services  and  child  care,  minimum  wages, 
education.  Medicare,  OEO,  public  housing, 
public  works  programs,  the  rat  extermination 
program  and  rent  subsidies.  No  congressman 
has  Elded  more  consistenly  with  the 
haves  at  the  expense  of  the  have-nots  than 
Gerald  Ford. 

Apparently  recognizing  the  negative  weight 
of  Mr.  Ford's  record,  The  Post  seeks  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  hearings 
and  Investigation  which  It  calls  "notably" 
thorough  and  serious."  Yes,  if  one  means 
financial  pecadillos;  no.  If  one  means  qualifi- 
cations to  be  Vice  President.  Indeed,  The 
Post  itself  states  that  Mr.  Ford's  effort  to  Im- 
peach Justice  Douglas  was  marked  by 
"reckless  statements.  Innuendo  and  great 
carelessness  with  facts";  yet  no  member  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  ever  asked  Mr. 
Ford  to  explain  a  single  one  of  those  reck- 
less statements  or  to  Indicate  whether  they 
had  come  from  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  get  rid  of 
Justice  Douglas  Just  as  Mitchell  had 
previously  conspired  i.gaLnst  Justice  Fortas. 

Indeed,  both  Houses  can  be  said  to  have 
failed  in  their  duties  under  the  25th  Amend- 
ment. That  Amendment  gives  the  President 
the  right  to  nominate  a  new  Vice  President, 
but  It  gives  Congress  a  responslbUlty  of  re- 
view and  selection  In  connection  with  con- 
firmation far  different  from  its  obligation  In 
any  other  confirmation  proceeding.  The  sub- 
ject of  confirmation  (a  potential  President) 
and  the  confirmers  (the  full  Congress  rather 
than  the  Senate)  are  both  unique  In  our  his- 
tory. And  the  President  and  Congress  are 
acting  together  here  not  to  nominate  and 
confirm  an  executive  or  Judicial  appointee, 
but  rather  to  choose,  in  lieu  of  the  electorate, 
a  man  who  must  have  the  qualifications  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  would 
be  true  in  any  event  since  the  only  significant 
attribute  of  the  vice  presidency  Is  the  pos- 
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slblUty  of  succession  to  tb«  presidency  But  It 
becomes  doubly  true  in  the  present  circum- 
stance where  the  calls  for  impeachment  of,  or 
resignation  by,  the  present  incumbent  grov 
dally. 

Congress,  as  sxurogate  for  the  voters,  la 
obligated  to  use  the  testa  voters  use— stature, 
competence.  experience  and  pbUoeophy. 
FLuanclal  cleanliness  Is  not  enough;  a  vote 
for  Mr.  ^rd  on  that  ground  Is  a  cop-out 
on  the  3Stb  Amendment. 

The  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  had  every- 
one's support,  too — that  is,  almost,  everyone. 
But  the  heroes  today  are  those  who  said 
"no"  to  the  Reaolutlon  and  refused  to  rubber 
stamp  the  White  House.  Maybe  a  new  group 
of  heroes  who  tinow  how  to  say  "no"  are  being 
made  today. 

JosKPH  L.  Rauh.  Jr.. 
Former  president  of  American*  for  Demo- 
cratic Action. 


INTEGRITY  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY 

HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

OF     MiasOCTlI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday,  December  6.  197i 

Mr.  HUNGATE  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
question  of  impeachment  is  considered 
by  the  Congress,  and  as  we  all  seek  to 
heed  the  recurring  admonitions  to  avoid 
partisanship,  the  following  editorial  re- 
lating to  this  problem  appeared  in  what 
is  generally  recognized  as  our  Nation's 
most  neutral  newspaper,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  on  November  30,  1973: 

iNTEOBXrr    kJTD    TH«    PSZSIOXNCT 

MThen  once  asked  for  a  statement  on  her 
politics,  the  founder  of  this  newspaper,  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  replied:  'I  have  none,  in  real- 
ity, other  than  to  help  support  a  righteous 
governokent;  to  love  Qod  supremely,  and  my 
neighbor  as  myself  " 

It  la  a  calm  and  simple  dictum,  weU  worth 
heeding  in  theee  days  when  politics  are  beset 
by  emotionalism  and  tawdry  abuse. 

Today,  just  as  It  has  for  65  years,  this  news- 
paper stands  flrmly  in  support  of  righteous 
government  In  countries  around  the  world. 
In  the  Cnlted  States,  it  respects  and  sup- 
ports the  olBce  of  the  presidency.  Because 
of  this.  It  demands  that  the  office  be  honored 
by  high  standards  of  moraUty  and  Integrity 
from  any  incumbent,  of  whatever  political 
party,  whatever  religious  faith,  whatever 
racial  background. 

The  United  States  was  a  nation  founded 
on  little  more  than  soaring  Ideals.  Over 
the  years.  It  has  developed  diplomatic  skills. 
Its  economy  has  become  strong.  Its  military 
might  awesome.  But  Its  real  strength  lies 
in  the  extent  to  which  it  demonstrates  moral 
power  as  a  nation  and  freedom  and  Justice 
for  Its  citizens. 

It  la  essentia]  that  these  standards  and 
Ideals  be  honored  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
country's  leadership.  Throughout  the  long 
months  of  Watergate  anguish,  we  have  urged 
President  Klxon  to  greater  candor,  to  more 
forth-rlgbtness  with  a  puzzled  populace.  W« 
were  pleased  when  recently  he  launched  Op- 
eration Candor  The  promise  to  answer  all 
questions  fully  was  welcome  though  belated. 
But  with  the  latest  revelations  and  contra- 
dictions concerning  the  presidential  tapes. 
It  Is  clear  that  Mr.  NUon  wUl  have  to  try 
mucl^arder  if  he  la  to  restore  his  credibility. 

With  so  much  confusion  abroad  In  the 
country,  such  apparent  contradictions  as  the 
followlog  need  clartficatk>Q : 

"My  consistent  posttlon  from  the  beginning 
has  been  to  get  oat  th«  facta  about  Water- 
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gate,  not  to  cover  them  up."  NUon.  Aug.  IS. 
1973. 

"It  was  on  March  17  that  I  flrst  learned 
of  the  break-In  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Field- 
ing. ...  On  AprU  25th  Attorney  General 
EClelndlenst  came  to  me  and  urged  that 
the  fact  of  the  break -in  should  be  disclosed 
to   the   cotirt.    .   .   ."   NUon.  Aug.    15.   1973. 

"This  nation — Republicans,  Democrats,  In- 
dependents, aU  Americans — can  have  confi- 
dence In  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General. 
Elliot  Richardson,  and  the  special  prosecu- 
tor that  he  wui  appoint  In  thU  case  wUl 
have  the  total  cooperation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  this  government  They  will  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  thing  '  NUon,  May  9. 
1973. 

"Though  I  have  not  wished  to  Intrude 
upon  the  Independence  of  the  special  prpse- 
cutor.  I  have  felt  It  necessary  to  direct  hUn. 
as  an  employee  of  the  executive  branch,  to 
make  no  further  attempts  by  Judicial  process 
to  obtain  tapes,  notes  or  memoranda  of  presi- 
dential conversations."  NUon,  Oct.  19,  1973. 

"You  remember  the  famous  case  Involv- 
ing Thomas  JeSerson  where  Chief  Justice 
MarahaU.  then  sitting  as  a  trial  Judge,  sub- 
poenaed a  letter  which  Jefjerton  had  written 
which  MarahaU  thought  or  felt  was  necessary 
evidence  In  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.  Jeffer- 
son refused  to  do  so,  but  It  did  not  result  In 
a  suit.  What  happened  was.  of  course,  a 
compromise  in  which  a  tumm^iry  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  which  was  relevant  to  the 
trial  was  produced  by  Jefferson.  ..."  NUon. 
Oct.  28.  1973. 

"Understanding  that  It  Is  thought  Im- 
portant that  a  letter  of  Nov.  12.  1806.  from 
General  VfUkinaon  to  myself,  should  be  pro- 
duced In  evidence  on  the  charges  against 
Burr.  ...  I  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  omitting 
only  certain  passages.  .  .  ."  President  Thomas 
Jefferson.  September.    1807.    (Italics  added  ) 

"Before  their  existence  became  publicly 
known.  I  personaUy  listened  to  a  number  of 
them   (the  tapes)."  NUon,  July  28,   1973. 

"As  a  matter  fact,  the  only  time  1  listened 
to  the  tapes,  two  certain  tapes — 1  didn't 
listen  to  all  of  them,  of  course — was  on 
June  the  fourth."  NUon.  Sept    6,   1973. 

"The  tapes,  which  have  been  under  my 
sole  personal  control,  wui  remain  so.  None 
has  been  transcribed  or  made  public  and 
none  will  be."  NUon,  July  23,  1973. 

"On  Sept  29.  197S.  I  began  a  review  of  the 
tape  recordings  subpoenaed  by  the  special 
prosecutor  for  the  grand  Jury  and  by  the 
Senate  select  committee.  ...  it  was  during 
this  process  that  I  first  became  aware  of  the 
poaslbUlty  that  two  of  the  10  conversations 
In  question  had  not  been  recorded.  I  pro- 
ceeded with  a  review  of  the  eight  recorded 
conversations.   .   .   ."  NUon.  Nov.  12.   1973. 

On  Not.  12  the  mysterious  18-mlnute  gap 
was  dlsoloeed  though  Mr.  NUon's  p^r^onal 
secretary  Rose  Mary  Woods  said  he  had 
known  atwut  It  since  Oct.  1  when  slie  was 
transcribing  th«t  tape  for  him — something 
he  had  said  would  never  be  done.  If  Opera- 
tion Candor  Is  not  to  become  a  hollow  Joke. 
Mr.  NUon  needs  to  speak  and  act  In  the  spirit 
of  what  he  said  Aug  18.  "Whatever  the  facts 
might  be,  I  wanted  the  White  House  to  be 
the  first  to  make  them  public." 
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OF  ELECTIONS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
few  positive  results  from  the  Watergate 
campaign  crimes  haa  been  the  renewed 
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push  In  Congress  for  public  financing  of 
elecUons.  The  knowledge  that  former 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  accepted 
illegal  cash  "gifts"  while  in  ofSce  and 
the  misuse  of  campaign  funds  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Re-Election  Committee  has 
made  Congress  and  Americans  realize 
that  there  is  a  need  to  curb  the  undue 
Influence  of  special  interests  and  the 
ext<3rtion  of  contributions  by  pohtlclans. 

Truly  competitive  elections  cannot 
take  place  when  one  candidate  can 
simply  buy  the  election  by  outspending 
his  opponent. 

The  entire  political  system  of  the 
United  States  has  suffered  from  the  drop 
in  confidence  in  the  Government  which 
has  resulted  from  Watergate.  Americans 
are  clearly  upset  over  a  political  system 
that  has  allowed  such  unethical  and 
criminal  activities  to  take  place.  Recent 
opinion  polls  bear  this  out.  The  Septem- 
ber 30  Gallup  poll  found  65  percent  of 
those  surveyed  endorsing  public  financ- 
ing of  elections;  only  24  percent  opposed 
It. 

I  now  insert  an  article  by  David 
Adamany  from  the  October  1973  issue  of 
the  Progressive  into  the  Congressional 
Record  that  explains  the  need  for  pubbc 
financing  of  elections: 

Ptblic  Pinanciko:  A  Cirac  roB  thi  Cmsz  or 

Slush  Funds 

(By  David  Adamany) 

If  Oallup-type  poUs  are  the  seismograph 
of  American  opinion.  Watergate  has  regis- 
tered at  least  one  earthquake  of  major  pro- 
portions on  the  political  Rlchter  scale.  Nine 
years  ago.  Americans  oppoeed  public  finan- 
cing of  Presidential  campaigns  by  a  lopsided 
seventy-one  per  cent  to  eleven  per  cent. 
Scarcely  three  months  ago.  the  public  mood 
had  turned  dramaUcaUy — fifty-three  per  cent 
favored  tax  support  for  both  Presidential  and 
Congressional  campaigns,  with  only  twenty- 
nine  per  cent  In  opposition. 

The  tremors  of  Watergate  have  also  been 
felt  on  Capitol  Hill.  More  than  120  members 
of  the  House  are  co-sponsors  of  the  Clean 
Electlona  Act  of  1973.  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives John  Anderson  and  Morris  Udall. 
which  provides  tax  money  to  match  private 
contributions  up  to  $60  Proposals  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  far  more  sweeping: 

Senator  PhUlp  Hart's  Congressional  Elec- 
tion Financing  Act  of  1973  would  provide 
public  money  for  as  much  as  eighty  per  cent 
of  t^e  cost  of  House  and  Senate  races. 

A  measure  advanced  by  Senators  Adlal 
Stevenson  and  Charles  Mathlas  would  supply 
tax  funds  for  one-third  of  the  expenditures 
in  Presidential.  Senate,  and  House  campaigns. 

A  public  financing  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  Hugh  Scott, 
attached  to  a  comprehensive  Senate  blU  re- 
vising the  disclosure  provisions,  contribution 
ceilings,  and  spending  limits  of  existing  law. 
was  turned  back  In  August,  but  it  had  the 
support  of  almost  forty  per  cent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Despite  this  flurry  of  activity.  Washing- 
ton Insiders — including  many  supporters  of 
pubUc  financing — believe  prospects  for  such 
sweeping  legislation  are  uncertain.  Political 
strategy  Is  a  major  obstacle  Republicans 
are  usually  better  financed  than  Democrats, 
and  they  resist  measures  that  wUl  dissipate 
their  advantage.  Only  ten  of  the  Senate's 
forty-two  Republicans  were  an>ong  the  thir- 
ty-eight supporters  of  the  Ke-inedy-Scott 
amendment.  And  President  NUon's  well 
knovm  wUllngneas  to  veto  public-financing 
legislation  requires  that  any  reform  measure 
be  attached  to  a  veto-proof  bill  on  an  entirely 
different  subject,  a  strategy  which  subjects 
campaign  finance  legislation  to  assignment 
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to  an  indiscriminate  range  of  House  com- 
mittee. 

A  stlU  more  formidable  barrier  Is  the  dem- 
onstrated abUlty  of  Incumbents  to  raise  more 
money  than  their  challengers.  especlaUy  In 
the  House,  where  three-quarters  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  relatively  safe  for  one  major  pwuiiy 
or  the  other.  Since  only  Incumbents  vote  on 
legislation,  measures  which  threaten  their 
term  by  financing  the  opposition  do  not 
pass  easily. 

To  many  In  Congress  and  In  the  country, 
public  financing  of  politics  Is  a  strange,  un- 
famUlar.  and  uncomlortable  idea.  Yet  tax 
support  for  campaigns  is  not  new.  Long  ago 
various  governments  assumed  the  cost  of 
ballots,  polling  places,  and  election  day  clerks, 
all  formerly  paid  for  by  parties  and  candi- 
dates. In  several  states  tax  money  Is  used 
to  register  voters.  The  Senate  this  year  passed 
a  comprehensive  post  card  voter  registration 
bill.  The  Indirect  subsidy  to  politics:  at  least 
(100  mUUon. 

Wisconsin  and  several  other  states  provide 
free  radio  and  television  time  for  candidates 
on  state  educational  network.";.  Oregon  sub- 
sidizes a  voter  pamphlet,  mailed  to  each 
elector  at  state  expense;  for  i  nominal  fee, 
candidates  and  referenda  advc  ates  may  pur- 
chase space  In  which  to  advertise  and  ad- 
vance their  causes.  Thirteen  other  states 
have  enacted  some  variation  of  the  voter 
pamphlet  at  one  time  or  another.  When  Con- 
gress required  broadcast  media  to  sell  politi- 
cal advertising  time  at  the  lowest  unit  cost 
charged  for  comparable  commercial  messages, 
it  enacted  a  media  subsidy  to  campaigns. 

We  also  8ubsldlz«  campaigns  through  the 
tax  system.  At  least  nine  states  allow  tax 
deductions  or  credits  for  modest  campaign 
glfU.  Under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  Fed- 
eral income  taxpayers  can  deduct  from  tax- 
able Income  half  of  contributions  up  to  *60 
or  take  a  tax  credit  for  half  of  contributions 
up  to  S25.  Again,  the  public  at  large  pays 
part  of  the  campaign  bill. 

Two  other  tax  subsidies  may  be  nearlng  an 
end.  thanks  to  merciless  exposure  by  the  press 
during  the  1972  campaign.  One  allowed  big 
donors  to  avoid  gift  taxes  on  their  contribu- 
tions by  breaking  them  into  sums  of  93.000, 
the  maximum  nontaxable  gift,  and  distri- 
buting them  to  many  committees  supporting 
the  same  candidate.  A  second  subsidy  sanc- 
tioned capital  gains  tax  avoidance  on  stocks 
that  had  appreciated  In  value.  The  contribu- 
tor reported  the  stock  gift  at  the  purchase 
price,  and  the  political  committee  which  sold 
it  at  the  appreciated  value  was  not  required 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  pay  a 
capital  gains  tax. 

An  even  less  visible  subsidy  to  politics, 
but  one  that  Is  extremely  costly  to  us  as 
consumers  and  taxpayers,  stems  from  the 
massive  contributions  of  special  interests 
who  expect  a  return  on  their  Investment.  The 
dairy  co-ops,  for  example,  amassed  a  tS  mil- 
lion war  chest  in  1972.  After  making  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  Nixon  campaign 
and  various  members  of  Congress,  they  were 
rewarded  by  an  Executive  Order  Increasing 
mUk  price  supports.  Cost  to  us  as  consumers: 
at  least  HOC  million.  The  maritime  unions,  to 
cite  another  case,  sjjent  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars  In  the  1972  campaigns,  and 
managed  to  head  off  Congressional  opposition 
to  continued  subsidies  for  a  shrinking  and 
Ineffectual  merchant  marine.  Cost  to  us  as 
taxpayers:  about  C500  million  a  year,  and  at 
least  (3  billion  during  the  decade. 

Jerry  Landauer  put  It  aptly  In  The  Wall 
Street  Journal:  "Should  we  publicly  finance 
our  election  campaigns?  Dont  kid  yourself. 
We  already  do — through  direct  subsidies  to 
Incumbents,  through  tax  subsidies  for  big 
contributors,  through  dodges  and  loopholes 
and  regulations  the  average  taxpayer  hasn't 
the  time  to  try  to  understand.  The  Issue  Is 
whether  we  can  do  It  honestly." 

It  la  odd  that  a  nation  with  so  many  In- 
direct public  subsidies  to  politics  has  so  Uttla 
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experience  with  direct  public  support  for 
campaigns.  Public  financing  is  an  accepted 
part  of  political  arrangements  in  West  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Finland.  Norway,  and  other 
democracies.  Our  neighbors  to  the  north  and 
south  have  similar  experiences.  Public  fl- 
nsuiclng  is  found  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
and  in  the  American  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  1966,  at  the  urging  of  Senator  Russell 
Long,  Congress  enacted  the  nation's  flrst  sys- 
tem of  direct  public  financing  of  campaigns. 
Taxpayers  were  allowed  to  earmark  one  dol- 
lar of  their  taxes  to  subsidize  Presidential 
campaigns.  The  next  year,  worried  by  flaws 
In  the  legislation,  Congress  Indefinitely  de- 
layed operation  of  the  tax  check-off.  But  the 
Idea  of  public  financing  of  campaigns  stayed 
alive  as  Long's  Finance  Committee  held  fuU 
hearings  and  reported  favorably  the  Honest 
Elections  Act  of  1967,  providing  extensive 
public  financing  for  Congressional  as  well  as 
Presidential  campaigns. 

In  1971,  the  check-off  Idea  was  revived  in 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  F^ind 
Act.  Reformers  succeeded  In  getting  the  tax 
check-off  onto  the  tax  forms,  but  a  Presi- 
dential veto  threat  once  again  delayed  full 
operation  of  the  plan.  In  1973,  the  NUon 
Administration  tried  to  undermine  the 
check-off  by  putting  It  on  a  separate  tax 
schedule,  missed  by  most  taxpayers  and  not 
even  available  to  many.  Fewer  than  three 
per  cent  of  taxpayers  allocated  a  dollar  to 
the  Presidential  campaign  fund,  although 
forty-five  per  cent  told  pollsters  they  would 
do  so.  Democrats  resjjonded  by  attaching  an 
amendment  to  the  1973  Debt  CeUlng  Act 
requiring  the  tax  check-off  to  appear  on 
forms  1040  and  1940 A,  which  are  used  by 
almost    all    taxpayers. 

The  most  urgent  reason  for  public  financ- 
ing Is  the  need  to  curb  the  undue  Influence 
of  special  Interests  and  the  extortion  of  con- 
tributions by  politicians.  Second,  the  public 
wants  an  end  to  the  vast  disparities  In  cam- 
paign spending  between  opposing  candidates. 
All  too  often,  the  candidate  with  the  most 
money  wins  by  burying  his  opponent  In  an 
avalanche  of  paid  campaigning.  Third,  op- 
portunities ought  to  be  preserved  for  citizens 
to  help  fund  candidates  and  campaigns,  but 
Americans  want  these  opportunities  equsd- 
Ized.  The  disproportion  between  multimil- 
lionaire W.  Clement  Stone's  contributions  of 
(2  mUUon  to  Mr.  NUon's  1972  campaign  and 
Joe  Grab-a-Sandwlch's  (2  gift  to  the  Demo- 
cratic telethon  is  no  longer  tolerable,  even 
in  a  society  which  admires  Its  rich  and  suc- 
cessful members. 

Fourth,  most  Americans  would  agree  that 
we  ought  to  have  vigorously  competitive  elec- 
tions. They  are  unlikely  to  understand  that 
this  requires  more  money  for  politics,  not 
less.  Despite  well  publicized  high-spending 
races,  most  campaigns  In  America  are  won 
by  default.  The  Incumbent  or  the  majority 
party  candidate  has  so  many  resources.  In- 
cluding a  long  lead  in  campaign  money,  that 
the  opposition  is  simply  unable  to  wage  any 
campaign  that  lets  voters  know  the  choices 
before  them.  Political  finance  reform  should 
not  only  regulate  spending  and  contributions, 
It  must  also  provide  adequate  funds  to  turn 
the  theory  of  competitive  elections  into  a 
reality. 

These  objectives  require  an  array  of  legis- 
lative remedies,  but  public  financing  is  the 
pivot.  CeUings  on  contributions  to  candidates 
and  political  committees  might  curb  the  in- 
fluence of  special  Interests  and  the  Increasing 
tendency  toward  extortion  of  campaign 
money.  Aggregate  limits  on  a  contributor's 
total  outlays  for  all  political  purposes  are 
also  necessary  to  head  off  the  laundering  of 
money  through  dummy  committees.  These 
contribution  curbs  might  roughly  equalize 
the  extent  to  which  citizens  can  partu:lpate 
in  flnanclng  campaigns.  The  disparity  be- 
tween contributions  by  the  weU-oB  and  the 
low-Income  citizen  can  be  leveled  down  by 
modest  contribution  limits. 
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The  time  Is  long  overdue  to  reduce  the 
Influence  of  big  money  in  campaigns.  W. 
Clement  Stone  exempllfles  the  need  for  re- 
form: the  public  recoils  from  revelations 
that  he  and  his  wife  have  contributed  almost 
»7  million  to  Republican  politics  since  1968. 
Hundred  thousand  dollar  contributions  are 
no  longer  uncommon.  And  more  than  400 
contributors  gave  $10,000  or  more  in  the 
Humphrey-Nlxon  contest.  When  the  ava- 
lanche of  reports  required  by  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  finally 
cleared,  the  number  of  $10,000  contributors 
In  1972  win  reach  at  least  1,200. 

The  ultra-rich  can  avoid  reliance  on  big 
contributors.  Vast  personal  wealth  has  made 
the  Kennedys,  Rockefellers,  Shapps.  Metzen- 
baums.  Ottlngers,  Relds,  and  DuPonts  the 
new  grandees  of  American  politics.  It  Is  ar- 
rogant for  these  millionaire  candidates  to 
tell  us  they  are  so  rich  they  cannot  be  In- 
fluenced by  campaign  contributions.  That 
argument  insults  democratic  Ideals:  It  re- 
stores In  a  new  fc«Tn  the  means  test  for 
public  office  rejected  In  America  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  during  the  Jacksonlan  revolu- 
tion. It  is  within  legislative  means,  through 
contribution  limits  and  public  flnanclng  of 
campaigns,  to  make  It  unnecessary  that  a 
candidate  be  rich  to  be  free. 

Big  money  is  often  tainted  money  In 
American  politics.  In  one  Presidential  year 
after  another,  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Business  Council,  a  third  of  the  officials 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  and 
at  least  a  quarter  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  Pentagon,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  NASA  contractors  give  6\uns  exceeding 
$2  million  to  national  political  committees. 
We  have  created  a  political  system  where  a 
national  roster  of  realty,  banking,  construc- 
tion, and  other  financial  Interests  rushed 
large  sums  to  the  campaign  of  a  prominent 
Democratic  Senator,  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee affecting  them,  to  assure  his  re-election 
and  thereby  to  deny  the  chairmanship  to  the 
next  ranking  Democrat  on  the  committee,  a 
consumer-oriented  maverick. 

It  Is  no  less  troubling  that  national  labcv 
committees  spend  more  than  $7  million  In 
campaigns.  Many  Democratic  Senate  and 
House  candidates  rely  on  union  contribu- 
tions for  at  leaft  twenty  p>er  cent  of  cam- 
paign funds.  The  clout  that  goes  with  union 
money  was  well  demonstrated  when  labor 
cut  off  $150,000  In  promised  campaign  con- 
tributions to  a  prominent  liberal,  union- 
endorsed  Senate  candidate  who  would  not 
go  along  with  labor's  favorite  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  In  1968. 

The  man-bltes-dog  version  of  special- 
Interest  giving  occurs  when  politicians  shake 
down  the  Interests.  The  Nixon  campaign  set 
$100,000  quotas  for  a  number  of  firms  and 
calculated  the  anticipated  contributions 
from  individuals  at  one  per  cent  of  total 
wealth.  SU  large  corporations  have  already 
publicly  disclosed  that  they  tried  to  meet 
their  quotas  illegally  by  using  corporate 
funds  for  campaign  contributions.  About  a 
dozen  more — stUl  publicly  unidentified — 
have  told  special  prosecutor  Archibald  Cox 
of  slmUar  Illegal  contributions.  Most  of  these 
firms  have  contracts  with  the  Government 
or  are  regulated  by  agencies  whose  members 
are  named  by  the  President  American  Air- 
lines, whose  $55,000  illegal  contribution 
made  national  headlines,  had  a  merger  pend- 
ing before  tne  White  House  and  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  American  Airlines  Board 
Chairman  George  A.  Sp:.ter  shed  light  on  a 
dark  corner  of  our  politics  when  he  ruefully 
explained :  "A  large  part  of  the  money  raised 
from  the  business  community  for  political 
purposes  is  given  in  fear  of  what  would  hap- 
pen if  It  were  not  given." 

Less  well  known  Is  the  class  bias  of  political 
flnanclng.  Only  seven  to  twelve  per  cent  of 
Americans  contribute  to  any  candidate  or 
party  In  a  Presidential  year.  More  Important, 
these    few    dramatically    over-represent    the 
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well-off  and  w«ll-«<lucat«d  cIm8«s.  Mor«  than 
tblrty  p«r  cent  of  families  «arning  t36.000 
or  more  contribute  to  polltica.  but  only  three 
per  cent  of  thooe  with  incomes  under  M.0OO. 
While  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  college 
educated  give  money  to  politics,  only  five  per 
cent  of  those  whose  education  ended  by  the 
eighth  grade  do  so.  It  is  not  Just  that  the 
poor  can  hardly  afford  to  contribute  to  poli- 
tics—  they  also  suffer  from  a  sense  of  im- 
potence in  shaping  public  affairs  They  know 
that  the  big  contributors  and  special  Inter- 
ests dominate  campaign  flnancLrig  They  cor- 
rectly assume  that  their  small  contribution 
win  have  no  effect  on  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment. 

American  politics  Is  locked  Into  a  tragic 
cycle:  As  long  as  politics  la  dominated  by 
big  money,  the  poor  wUl  not  contribute:  and 
as  long  as  small  contributions  are  not  avail- 
able In  large  numbers,  polltica  will  be  domi- 
nated by  big  money  Contribution  limits  and 
public  flnanring  break  this  cycle.  They  cut 
off  big  contributions  and  special  interest 
money,  replacing  them  with  untainted  tax 
doUATS.  When  candidates  need  not  rely  on 
t>lnta<l  moraey.  the  general  public  in  all  eco- 
DOtnle  filsiis  la  more  likely  to  trust  them 
»nd  to  bslp  support  campaigns  with  small 
gifts. 

An  even  more  compelling  reason  to  adopt 
public  flnancmg  addresses  not  the  sources 
or  riiM  of  campaign  gifts,  but  whether 
raoadi  money  ta  spent  in  American  politics. 
It  wUl  seem  uncHthodoz.  even  perverse,  to  ar- 
gue that  we  need  to  spend  more  money  In 
politics  when  Presidential  campaigning  has 
re«tched  the  tSO  million  mark  and  the  news 
media  are  filling  with  reports  of  "high  spend- 
ing" in  races  for  other  offices 

The  confusion  arises  because  campaigns 
have  two  functions:  the  private  purpose  of 
advancing  the  personal  ambitions  of  candi- 
dates, and  the  public  purpose  of  assuring 
vigorous  competitive  elections  in  which  can- 
didates advance  their  qualifications,  pro- 
grams, and  criticism  of  the  opposition  There 
Is  no  public  Interest  whatever  in  financing 
the  careers  of  politicians.  But  there  Is  a  vital 
public  purpose  in  assuring  sufficleat  money 
for  competitive  campaigns. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  declared 
long  ago  that  counterposlng  the  ambitions 
of  the  three  branches  of  government  was  tiie 
best  safeguard  against  tyrsjiny.  In  a  nation 
that  has  moved  to  popular  choice  of  the 
Prealdent  and  Senate  as  well  as  the  House, 
the  ecDopetlng  ambitions  of  candidates  in 
campalgna  are  a  new  and  essential  check 
npoQ  authority.  Vietnam  and  Watergate 
Doake  tragically  plain  the  dangers  of  bloated 
Presidential  power,  and  the  reaasertlon  of 
CongresalooAl  checks  is  widely  welcomed.  But 
what  good  does  it  do  to  restore  Congrseslooal 
prerogatives  if  members  of  Congress  them-' 
selves  are  not  responsive  to  t&e  voters  be- 
cause of  the  atropby  of  opposition  In  elec- 
tions? 

This  Is  a  powerful  but  Ignored  argument 
for  public  financing:  Most  American  elec- 
tions pose  no  choice  at  all.  Incumbents  are 
tvtumed  to  office  ninety  per  cent  of  the  time. 
OMlAotdlng  allowB  them  to  raise  more 
Bkoataif  than  their  opponents  And  they  have 
the  accumulating  advantages  of  incumben- 
cy— name  recognition,  professional  staff,  the 
franking  privilege,  good  will  buUt  through 
services  to  constituents,  and  favors  It  ta  not 
surprising,  then,  that  In  sixty  to  eighty 
House  contests  each  blennlum.  no  opposition 
candidate  botber*  to  file.  In  another  776 
races,  the  incumbent  Is  so  well  entrenched 
that  the  opposition  la  merely  token.  "Smart 
money"  Is  not  Interested  in  supporting  long- 
shots.  Even  local  partisans  are  inclined  to 
make  their  contributions  to  other,  more 
cioasly  contested  races,  where  they  believe 
tbetr  nwnsy  may  affect  the  outcome 

The  private  money  system  for  financing 
politics  does  not  raise  enough  money  to  sup- 
port   vigorous   campaigns   for   all    ofllcea.   It 
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allocates  money  to  Incumbents,  to  sure  win- 
ners, and  to  those  In  competitive  races  who 
coey  up  to  the  major  economic  interests. 
Most  elections  are  decided  virtually  by  de- 
fault. Without  effective  opposition,  thoee 
who  govern  grow  arrogant  and  unre8i>on- 
sive.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  revitalize 
American  politics  by  forcing  every  officehold- 
er to  run  for  his  political  life  In  every  elec- 
tion. If  he  knows  that  the  opposition  will  be 
financed  generously  enough  to  challenge  his 
conduct  of  office  sind  his  voting  record,  bis 
attention  to  popular  concerns  will  be 
heightened.  Public  financing  of  campaigns 
can  supply  enough  money  to  spur  strong  op- 
position. With  enough  clean  money  to  turn 
tepid  races  Into  real  challenges,  a  larger 
number  of  smaller  gifts  should  also  become 
available.  The  vitality  of  elections  as  an  In- 
strument of  popular  control  over  officials 
csui  be  restored  by  this  mix  of  public  financ- 
ing and  small  private  gifts 

Many  who  are  persuaded  by  these  general 
arguments  for  public  financing  still  are  per- 
plexed by  the  Oordlan  knot  of  policy  objec- 
tions and  technical  problems  that  surround 
any  specific  program  of  tax  support  for  cam- 
paigns. "Do  you  really  want  public  fundmg 
for  all  campaigns?"  they  ask.  At  the  outset, 
I  believe,  public  financing  should  be  enacted 
only  for  Presidential  and  Congresalonal  races. 
They  are  the  most  costly,  often  the  least 
vigorously  competitive,  and  perhaps  the  most 
often  Influenced  by  special  interest  money. 
An  enterprising  state  or  two  might  try  pub- 
lic financing  of  statewide  partisan  contests, 
and,  perhaps,  of  legislative  races.  Bovao  bold 
state  will  win  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  by 
publicly  financing  campaigns  for  Judges  and 
eliminating  the  indecent  hold  that  lawyers 
have  on  the  bench.  If  these  experiments  suc- 
ceed and  the  need  for  public  financing 
spreads,  the  system  could  easily  be  extended 
to  the  city,  county,  and  other  locsJ  offices 
that  account  for  most  of  the  634.000  public 
posts  that  Americana  fill  by  election. 

What  about  the  allocation  of  money?  Most 
public  financing  plans  define  "major"  parties 
as  thoee  that  received  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  vote  In  a  prior 
election.  Major  party  candidates  can  be  made 
eligible  for  equal  flat  grants — p>erhaps  of 
fifteen  cents  times  the  number  of  voters  in  a 
district,  as  proposed  for  Senate  candidates 
In  the  Hart  bill.  But  no  proposal  would  de- 
serve support  If  It  did  not  also  provide  for 
new  and  minor  parties,  which  often  have 
reflected  deep  discontents  welling  up  among 
Americans.  Partlea  receiving  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  vote  could  claim 
the  same  proportion  of  a  major  party  grant 
as  their  vote  was  of  the  average  major  party 
polling.  This  would  probably  strengthen 
minor  partlea.  which  have  traditionally 
laned  farther  behind  the  major  parties  In 
money  than  In  votes.  Furthermore,  minor 
parties  should  be  safeguarded  by  allowing 
them  to  spend  private  funds  up  to  the  same 
expenditure  limits  permitted  for  major 
parties,  so  that  no  inequality  would  fall  on 
them  as  a  result  of  public  funding. 

The  other  aide  of  the  concern  to  safeguard 
minor  parties  Is  the  need  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  frivolous  candidates  or  frivolous 
minor  parties.  Some  cut-off  is  probably 
needed.  The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  a 
Oeorgla  distinction  between  political  parties 
which  have  certain  ballot  privileges,  and 
"political  bodies,"  which  do  not  The  divid- 
ing line  was  three  percent  of  the  vote  A 
similar  qualifying  threshold  for  public  fl- 
nanclng  would  be  reasonable  Some  newly 
organised  parties  might  be  left  at  a  diaad- 
Tantage  If  public  financing  were  baaed  solely 
on  the  laat  atootton's  returns  Several  Sena- 
tors have  aa((Hlad.  therefore,  that  a  party 
might  be  permitted  to  base  its  grant  on  the 
current  year's  balloting  If  the  polls  showed 
a  minor  party  drawing  widespread  popular 
support.  It  could  borrow  money  during  the 
canipalgQ  and  pay  It  back  by  claiming  a  post- 
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election  public  grant  based  on  Its  electoral 
showing. 

The  same  Issue  of  frivolous  candidates  has 
prompted  some  public  financing  advocates  to 
abandon  the  Idea  of  providing  money  in  pri- 
maries. But  If  no  public  financing  is  avail- 
able In  nomination  contests,  we  will  simply 
have  moved  the  evils  of  existing  practices 
back  one  stage,  from  the  general  election  to 
the  primaries.  And  the  primary  Is,  after  all. 
virtually  the  election  In  at  least  that  two- 
tblrds  of  House  contests  occurring  In  one- 
party  districts. 

Public  fltianclng  can  be  provided  without 
encouraging  frivolous  candidates.  The  most 
prominent  Congressional  solution  sets  a  fi- 
nancial threshold.  A  House  candidate  who 
collects,  for  Instance,  (1,000  In  modest  con- 
tributions of  »50  or  less,  could  become  eli- 
gible for  public  grants  matching  those  and 
subsequent  private  contributions.  Eligibility 
for  matching  grants  in  a  Senate  primary 
coiild  be  set  at  $6,000.  These  qualifying 
thresholds  would  demonstrate  at  least  that 
a  primary  candidate  had  a  reasonable  base 
of  support  from  small  contributors.  A  some- 
what different  formula,  using  flat  grants 
rather  than  matching  money,  would  set  a 
series  of  financial  thresholds,  each  of  which 
would  trigger  a  substantial  payment  to  the 
candidate.  A  serious  aspirant  would  presum- 
ably be  able  to  woo  enough  small  contribu- 
tions to  trip  these  public  flnanclng  triggers. 

To  forestall  manipulation  of  political  fl- 
nsknclng  arrangements,  these  formulas  and 
thresholds  should  be  written  Into  the  sta- 
tutes. An  appropriation  could  be  provided 
to  assure  enough  money  In  every  election, 
so  that  no  one  party  or  faction  could  seek 
political  advantage  by  trying  to  dry  up  pub- 
lic money  when  the  oppoeltlon  is  dep>endent 
on  It.  If  public  grants  were  linked  to  the 
eligible  electorate  and  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  there  would  be  little  opportunity  for 
Intransigent  opponents  of  public  funding  to 
render  It  meaningless  by  refusing  to  add 
more  money  as  the  number  of  voters  in- 
creases and  inflation  escalates  campaign 
ooets  Prompt  Judicial  review  must  be  pro- 
vided to  forestall  bureaucratic  tampering 
with  the  administration  of  public  financing 
of  campaigns. 

Opponents  of  public  flnanclng  often  Insist 
that  too  much  money  Is  already  spent  on 
politics,  and  that  It  would  be  wasteful  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad  Senator  Hart 
has  put  this  argxunent  in  a  healthy  per- 
spective: "I  know  that  many  will  regard  this 
as  a  new  raid  on  the  Treasury  by  greedy  of- 
fice holders.  But  I  think  many  people,  upon 
reflection,  will  realize  that  this  will  be  as 
wise  an  investment  as  a  democracy  can  make. 
When  a  politician's  success  depends  on  a 
combination  of  dollars  and  votes,  the  nation 
Is  clearly  less  democratic  than  it  would  be 
If  victory  depended  on  votes  alone.  Congress 
annually  disposes  of  a  Federal  budget  In  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  and  takes 
actions  with  tremendous  Impact  on  a  tril- 
lion-dollar economy,  not  to  mention  their 
impact  on  the  Incalculable  values  of  our 
health,  safety,  and  liberty  Surely  In  that 
context  public  campaign  subsidies  would  be 
a  growth  stock  for  everyone." 

A  combination  of  traditional  political  fi- 
nance reforms  and  generous  public  funding 
of  campaigns  can  achieve  the  goals  of  clean, 
fair,  vigorous  elections.  Contribution  limits 
and  disclosure  of  sources  can  curb  big  con- 
tributions, rich  candidates,  and  tainted 
money  Expenditure  limits  help  level  down 
the  excessive  spending  that  now  occurs  in 
occasional  campaigns.  Public  flnanclng  re- 
places big.  tainted  contributions  with  clean 
money  that  will  reduce  both  special  Interest 
influence  over  politics  and  the  extortion  of 
givers  by  politicians  It  also  "levels  up"  the 
funds  available  for  relnvlgorated  oppoeltlon 
and  greater  public  choice  In  elections. 

The  conservative  columnist.  James  J  Kll- 
patrlck.   has  written   that  he  favors  public 
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financing,  despite  Its  drawbacks,  because  "on 
balance,  drastic  measures  are  needed  If  we 
are  to  remove  the  curse  of  money  that  now 
corrupts  our  political  process.  If  we  do  not 
learn  at  least  this  lesson  from  Watergate, 
we  are  doomed  to  repeat  that  wretched 
course  of  instruction."  Some  of  us  will  plead 
for  public  flnanclng  before  another  Water- 
gate occurs,  doubting  whether  public  faith  In 
our  system  of  free  elections  can  or  Indeed 
should  survive  another  such  shock. 


THE    NEW    SUPPLEMENTAL    SECU- 
RITY ENCOME  PROGRAM 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing fine  article  by  Vee  Burke  and  her 
late  husband,  Vincent  J.  Burke,  which 
appeared  in  the  Progressive  of  Decem- 
ber 1973,  explains  the  new  supplemental 
security  income  program. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Minimcm  Income  REVOLtmoN 
(By  Vincent  J.  and  Vee  Burke) 

(Note. — This  January  the  nation's  first 
Federal  Income  guarantee  goes  Into  effect 
for  the  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled.) 

Only  after  the  event  are  some  revolutions 
detected. 

That  audacious  dream  of  radicals,  the 
right  to  a  minimum  Income  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  will  come  true  on  January  1,  1974, 
for  aU  but  one  group  of  those  Americans  who 
society  feels  should  not  be  obliged  to  work. 
Excluded  from  our  first  Federal  income 
guarantee,  which  was  enacted  on  October 
17,  1972,  were  the  nation's  children.  Ironical- 
ly, they  were  the  very  persons  for  whom 
Richard  Nixon  originally  had  proposed  this 
historic  birthright,  the  only  President  to  do 
BO  (although  he  later  abandoned  the  fight 
for  a  children's  Income  guarantee). 

Starting  next  year,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  guarantee  a  minimum  Income 
($130  a  month  until  July  1,  1974,  when  It  will 
rise  to  $140)  to  Americans  at  least  slxty-flve 
years  old.  and  to  the  blind  and  the  disabled 
of  any  age.  Available  to  thoee  whose  resources 
are  modest,  the  guarantee  will  be  an  absolute 
right,  unlike  Social  Security  old-age  pay- 
ments, which  are  conditioned  upon  earlier 
payment  of  payroll  taxes. 

The  Federal  Government  will  make  the 
new  guaranteed  payments,  called  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  (SSI),  without  ask- 
ing whether  recipients  have  worked,  with- 
out making  any  claims  against  their  estate 
(two-thirds  of  the  elderly.  Including  some 
of  the  poorest,  own  their  own  homes),  and 
without  even  asking  If  their  own  children 
are  well-to-do.  and  If  so  why  they  should 
not  help  their  aged  parents.  The  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  program  will  be 
administered  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. However,  the  money  will  come 
not  from  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund, 
but  from  general  funds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

For  most  aged  poor  recipients,  the  new 
Supplemental  Security  Income  check  will 
be  a  supplement  to  their  Social  Security 
payment.  The  extra  monthly  payment  con- 
fined to  the  poor  will  alleviate  some  of  the 
poverty  among  America's  aged.  It  will  assure 
those  with  no  other  Income  $1,660  per  year 
($1,080  after  July  1 ) .  and  each  recipient  will 
be  able  to  add  to  his  or  her  basic  SSI  pay- 
ment $340  from  any  source,  plus  a  sizable 
proportion  of  earnings,  without  reduction 
in  the  SSI  check. 

The  triumph  of  the  guaranteed  income  for 
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the  aged  constitutes  a  revolution  In  the 
philosophy  and  financing  of  public  charity  in 
the  United  States.  The  Income  guarantee 
shifts  from  states  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  responsibility  for  basic  welfare  decisions. 
Except  for  an  emergency  program  that  op- 
erated briefly  in  half  a  dozen  states  during 
the  Depression  of  the  19308,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment heretofore  has  given  no  relief  money 
directly  to  the  poor.  Instead  beginning  In  the 
late  1930s,  It  has  helped  states  finance  state- 
operated  programs  of  public  assistance.  To- 
day, the  Federal  Government  helps  pay  the 
costs  of  welfare  for  four  categories  of  the 
needy:  blind,  aged,  and  disabled  adults,  and 
broken  or  unemployed  families  with  depend- 
ent children.  In  general,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  at  least  half  a  state  s  welfare  costs; 
In  poor  states  It  pays  even  more.  But  the 
states  decide  which  groups  to  help,  who 
among  them  Is  needy,  and  how  much  to  pay 
them.  In  the  field  of  welfare,  at  least.  Federal 
dollars  failed  to  bring  Federal  control.  The 
result  has  been  a  chaotic  and  unfair  patch- 
work of  assorted  benefit  levels  and  eligibility 
rules. 

Next  January  1,  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come win  remove  from  the  state  welfare  rolls 
all  these  groups  except  families  with  chil- 
dren. Because  SSI's  eligibUlty  rules  are  much 
more  liberal,  twice  as  many  persons  will  go 
on  Its  new  rolls  as  will  depart  from  state  wel- 
fare rolls.  In  aU,  SSI  checks  will  go  to  an 
estimated  6.2  million  Americans — to  4.6  mil- 
lion aged  (more  than  one  of  every  five  Ameri- 
cans over  slxty-flve) ,  and  to  1.6  million  blind 
or  disabled  persons  (SSI  will  cover  disabled 
children,  excluded  by  current  law  from  state- 
Federal  welfare  disability  payments). 

When  the  United  States  adopted  Social 
Security  almost  four  decades  ago,  It  began 
to  collectivize  the  filial  duty  to  "honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother."  Social  Security  Is  a 
mechanism  for  taking  money  from  sons  and 
daughters  and  giving  it  to  their  elderly  par- 
ents and  grandparents.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  program,  payments  into  the  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund  greatly  exceeded  benefits 
paid  out.  But  today  there  are  twice  as  many 
aged  parents,  relative  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  working  age  (twenty  to  slxty-fotu- 
years) ,  as  In  the  19308,  and  most  of  the  aged 
are  eligible  for  Social  Security.  Therefore,  the 
recipients  are  getting  back  more  than  they 
paid  into  the  fund.  Indeed,  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
would  not  pay  the  bills  for  more  than  one 
year.  All  Social  Security  payroll  taxes  cur- 
rently collected  are  currently  spent  on  bene- 
fits for  those  on  the  rolls. 

A  look  at  treatment  of  the  aged  poor  today 
and  next  year  shovre  the  dramatic  Impact 
of  the  new  guarantee. 

The  place  is  a  Social  Security  office  In 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Enter  two  i>er- 
sons:  Tom  Brown,  retired  farm  hand,  and 
Mary  Smith,  widow  of  a  factory  Janitor.  Each 
Is  slxty-flve  years  old  and  carries  a  birth 
certificate  to  prove  this.  Mrs.  Smith's  hus- 
band paid  Social  Security  pajrroll  taxes  for 
several  years,  and  she  Is  entitled  to  benefits 
But  Mr.  Brown  has  no  Social  Security  work 
"record,"  for  he  was  employed  only  by  small 
farmers.  Neither  Mrs.  Smith  nor  Mr.  Brown 
has  a  Job;  neither  has  any  regular  source  of 
Income.  Each  needs  help. 

The  time:  January  1973.  The  clerk  tells 
Mr.  Brown  that  he  has  come  to  the  wrong 
place.  "Social  Security  cannot  help  you,"  the 
clerk  says.  "You  must  go  to  the  local  welfare 
office."  (At  the  welfare  ofBce  Mr  Brown 
learns  that  the  maximum  help  available  to 
him  Is  $80  monthly,  plus  a  $22  bonus  in  'ood 
stamps  )  The  clerk  tells  Mrs,  Smith  that  her 
husband's  payroll  taxes  entitle  her  to  $108  a 
month  in  Social  Security  benefits.  Her  face 
falls.  She  had  hoped  for  more.  How  will  she 
manage? 

The  time:  January,  1974.  The  clerk  tells 
Mr.  Bro^n  that  although  he  never  paid  So- 
cial Security  taxes,  he  will  begin  receiving  a 
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$130  check  from  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. It  will  be  called  Supplemental  Se- 
curlty  Income. 

The  clerk  tells  Mrs.  Smith  that  she  may  be 
eligible  for  some  payment  in  addition  to  her 
monthly  $108  Social  Security  benefit.  "Let's 
talk  about  it,"  says  the  clerk  Although  Mrs. 
Smith  owns  her  own  home  and  a  l&Tl  auto- 
mobile with  a  market  value  of  $2,200,  and 
hEis  $1,500  in  the  bank,  it  Is  dei«nnlned  that 
she  is  eligible  for  a  second  check  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  bring  her 
monthly  Income  up  to  $150.  The  cierk  does 
not  ask  Mrs.  Smith  whether  she  has  children 
who  cotild  contribute  money  to  her  support 
(She  has  a  physician  son  who  earns  $45,000  a 
year).  Mrs.  Smith  wUl  receive  two  checks — 
a  $108  Social  Security  check  (which  officially 
will  be  called  "retirement  Income"  rather 
than  old-age  Insurance  after  SSI  begins), 
and  a  $42  Supplemental  Security  Income 
check. 

Mrs.  Smith's  guarantee  Is  $20  higher  than 
Mr.  Brown's  because  under  the  SSI  law  the 
first  $20  In  Social  Security  benefits  or  other 
income  Is  not  "counted."  Thus,  Mrs.  Smith's 
$108  Social  Security  check  Is  toreated  as  an 
$88  check,  entitling  her  to  a  $42  supplement. 

TEEMS    OF  THE    CUABANTEE 

Levels — The  SSI  payment  will  equal  the 
deficit  between  a  recipient's  Income  and  his 
guarantee.  Although  there  will  be  a  uniform 
Federal  floor  of  $130  per  person  a  month 
starting  January  1.  1974,  rising  to  $140  on 
July  1  ($195  per  couple  Initially,  $210  at  mid- 
year), guarantees  will  vary  among  states, 
reflecting  state  supplements  to  the  mlniTt^uTt^ 
payment.  The  twenty-five  states  that  now  pay 
an  old-age  assistance  check  larger  than  $130 
to  the  penniless  will  be  required — under  pen- 
alty of  loss  of  all  Federal  Medicaid  funds — 
to  supplement  the  SSI  floor  so  as  to  preserve 
higher  benefits  for  those  already  on  the  rolls 
(In  December.  1973)   at  the  start  of  SSI. 

Moreover,  these  states  will  be  rewarded  if 
they  also  supplement  the  SSI  floor  for  new 
recipients  and  If  they  agree  to  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  all  supplements.  For  Federpl 
administration,  the  states  will  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  money  for  supplementary 
payments,  reversing  the  traditional  order: 
and  their  reward  will  be  an  almost  Ir- 
resistible promise  that  no  matter  how 
much  a  state's  SSI  population  expands  in  the 
future,  It  never  will  have  to  pay  for  SSI  sup- 
plements more  dollars  than  its  calendar  1973 
welfare  outlay  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled. 

For  the  minority  of  SSI  beneficiaries — those 
with  no  other  income — monthly  guarantees 
will  range  from  $130  (in  twenty-five  states) 
to  $204  In  Michigan  and  $250  In  Alaska  i»;30 
SSI  floor  plus  state  supplements  i  .  For  re- 
cipients who  also  receive  Social  Security 
checks,  minimum  i?uaraiitees  wU!  be  tibo  per 
person  and  $215  per  couple  reflecting  the  dis- 
regard of  the  first   $20   in   any   income. 

Every  recipient  vnU  be  able  to  Increase 
net  income  uy  earnings.  Not  "charged  " 
against  his  SSI  benefit  will  be  the  Srst  $65 
earned  per  month  plus  half  of  the  rem.ainder. 
Also  exempt  will  be  $60  worth  of  unearned 
Income  i  including  gifts),  provided  It  is  re- 
ceived  infrequently  and   irregularly. 

One  immediate  effect  of  SSI  will  be  to  suc- 
cor the  pot/rest  of  the  aged  poor,  thoee  like 
Mrs  Willie  Miller,  sixty-nine,  of  West  Point, 
Mississippi,  wl.o  subsists  on  $75  a  month  In 
state  welfare  plus  $26  in  free  food  stamps. 
Under  SSI.  Mrs.  Millers  Income  will  climb 
to  $130  a  month.  In  cash,  on  January  1, 
1974,  and  to  1140  on  July  1. 

It  is  estimated  that  Supplemental  Security 
Income  will  increase  the  incomes  of  almost 
sixty  per  cent  of  present  old-age  relief  re- 
cipients. In  addition,  it  will  qualify  2,8  mil- 
lion elderly  persons,  who  have  been  ineligible 
under  less  liberal  state  welfare  rules,  for  cash 
help. 

Resources, — Under  Supplemental  Security 
Income  a  sixty-five-year -old  will  be  entitled 
to  a  payment  to  boost  his  total  Income  up  to 
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ft  specitUd  nUnlanuin  tf  bU  iwumcw  do  not 
ncMd  tLSOa  (n«t  eouMtla«  »  booa*.  ear. 
bouacbold  |oo<U,  or  personal  aflMcta)  TIw  r«- 
■oorw  MbM  par  aaapl*  to  M  J60  (Tb«  8«rUl 
SacuiNy    AAKMMalvaOaii    plain    to   MMt^A* 

RMuic««  TahM  of  •  hotua.  U.'XJO  tn  martot 
Talue  of  one  c«r  [or  In  e<nilty  of  *  mor«  i«l- 
uabfe  earf.  anct  tl>«  fm«e  value  of  a  life  loaor- 
ancv  pottrf ,  tf  1 1  ,S40  or  leas  ) 

In  conCraatt  under  tbe  curient  aystern  one 
■tata  famxliea  an  aced  person  to  oae  np  his 
last  dottar  befora  rscetrlnc  Ptiblie  Aaatotance; 
another  aUovs  a  cash  rtjerre  equal  to  one 
month's  coat  of  Itrtng:  stx  others  Itmtt  eaab 
reaarrea  to  (300  or  9390  Ifew  Etampahtre  for- 
talda  tbe  radpient  to  make  wtthdravais  from 
his  bank  accoant  without  the  stgned  permis- 
sion of  the  welfare  department,  and  many 
statea  requtre  the  oeedy  person  to  asaign  his 
life  insurance  policy  to  the  welfare  depart- 
'  mant.  Ona  st&te  fortilda  old-aga  relief  to  one 
whoae  bouse  has  a  value  mora  than  tlbO 
above  that  of  "modest  homea  tn  tha  com- 
nuinlty  "  The  raaoorca  timita  of  soma  stataa 
virtually  preclude  ownezablp  of  an  autoiBO- 
hile. 

Bstates  — In  yet  another  liberalization,  tha 
new  Federal  profrram  wHl  not  seek  poat- 
btttaooa  raoowery  o€  SSI  funds  To  receive 
8BI.  tfe«  reetpteat  wtll  n«C  hare  to  enenmbar 
hts  he^Ne  In  contrast.  tw*nty-ataa  stMas 
today  requUr?  the  old-Mre  rettef  appMeaBa  to 
give  the  waMarv  department  a  Uen  agatwat 
hts  bouaa  or  a  eMMB  acalnat  hia  eatate.  prac- 
tloea  tiiat  nave  vstei'ied  appHcatftous 

Rehrttvea*  ReapoBafWltty  — TTie  aew  gnar- 
anteed  tneotne  also  wffl  twneflt  thonaaa^  of 
mMdle-meoarie  families  tn  the  aerenteen 
states  that  now  require  nowii  children,  if 
they  have  the  means,  to  help  support  needy 
aged  parenta,  a  burden  that  some  times  co- 
incides arttb  that  of  paytns  cc^ege  tuition. 

In  the  hTgh-l>eneflt  state  of  Canfomta.  for 
example,  a  family  of  four  vtth  earnings  of 
•30JX)0  aCknualTy  can  now  be  required  to  pay 
to  tha  county  welfare  department,  as  partial 
reimbursement  for  Public  Assistance  given  to 
ona  or  mora  elderly  and  needy  parents,  as 
much  as  tlSS  a  month.  (Neither  the  baste 
Federal  SSI  tMne&t  nor  the  Federally- 
nn^ne^^  poTtlon  ot  asy  state  supplemental 
payment  will  be  sublcct  to  state  liens  or 
itata  rulaa  about  relativaa'  flnanrlal  respon- 
stbtUty.  StaXea  may  apply  such  rules  to  the 
portlan  of  tMm  supplamraAt  paid  with  their 
own  funds,  but  the  Federal  Oovernment  wUl 
no*  adjaiaiater  audi  rulaa  nor  saxy  the  state 
i     paymattt     ta     canpiy     with 


revotutioaa  ara  Uivlalbla  bacauaa 
tkay  acouf  m  ansaU  atapa  that  aaeta  eea- 
ttBMMHa  ai  tlM  urn*.  Mot  so  tha  guacantaad 
laoaaaa  •avaltition.  Innoaaa  by  rlc^  **^  vtx> 
lea  tha  aca<  bliDr*.  aa4  dlaabia4  aot  by 
graduat  feiaaie  ota.  b«t  la  a  atncla  section 
at  ask  Act  ot  Oimiisa 

V«i  when  the  hiatartc  laslslaUaa  was  aa- 
v:  cd  %  wait  anharaMad  by  auat  polltl- 
TBjris,  tinrcpc^d  by  aaat  aawspayats.  ua- 
ruiviTMt  -TV  .  -v  anmay  aaaaabars  mt  Cancraas 
who  vD'  eft  tern  rt  r\aekad  Into  teMatean  pa^ss 
of  H  K.  1.  tne  iM-pac*  •aetal  aaaartty 
%m<^Ti(1m«Tnr.a  of  ">^'i  *^e  tight  to  f«««»wi*  In 
nd  ire  ««jt  i.4  -■■  -n  indv-advartaKd  as 
;  rndm  }r'\nn.^i,  «  M  \r  i  Porarty  bad  baan 
J  j«r-«4^>-r' jtn]  -  '.-.'-ooa  aad  tko  press 
l-wru     >n     -  ne  .iL^valkaMaaa    ot    ttie 

s.  «■  m .  Sec wrtty  eysteas :  a  tjanaCt  Increaaa  far 
1,  '.iivw*  /  on  t«u  of  •  twoty  paa  oant  ganaral 
■      •    *    i>  ■'•'1    'IT  aM«iba  aafllarl . 
,,r,^.«  ..    ,r   v«-«i'.v   •■-•  the  dlaaMad.  and 

Ir^'M-x-H-^   «•  «1   --^•-.-      r-   v\htr  stded  paa- 

:..,,f,,      ,,,,     y,    ^     .1,,     .,..,      ,,     '-..■•■.»,-,1 

on  she  otber  welfare  section  of  H  R  I  Title 
rv,  the  high  I V  controversial  Family  Aa- 
>wt«-"-i"  P'a."  •■  ^■mraiitea  a  mtnlmtnii  in- 
eon--     »?<<>   .    -      •>i  ffr  fa»»ty  of  fowr>  to 
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famlllea  with  daft  a  Jaal  eimdraD    This  plan 
waa  kUad  by  Ciiiniasa  altar  Fraatdant  Nuou 

It. 

from  a  hantffnl  of  paraona  who  en- 
tt,  and  aaaoa  govaracrs  who  aa- 
tklpMad  lavtoga  from  ita  KdaraUy-paid  in- 
oaaw  aoav  tor  tba  a«ed,  blind,  and  diaahled. 
rev  knew  tha  coataau  of  TlUe  III  of  H  R  1 
Moat  aavar  read  bayood  the  antiarptic  title. 
"Hartatanta  for  the  Aged.  Blind,  and  Dia- 
abled."  wlileh  waa  replaeed  in  the  eioamg 
moatha  of  the  debate  by  the  equally  bland 
phraaa,  "8upp(eiii«ntal  Security  Income." 

Praaidaat  Nixon's  weifar*  refonn  plan  of 
Auguat.  1949.  aaked  ranch  from  Oongraas  for 
poor  children  and  their  parents,  but  tittle 
for  aged,  blind,  or  dlaabied  adults  Hts  Fam- 
Uy  AastatMice  Flan  (FAP)  propoaad  to  give 
UBfitiahfled  Ineoma  guar&nteea  to  all  chil- 
dren, regardlesa  of  their  parents'  twharlor, 
aad  to  mothers  of  pre-ac  hooters,  plus 
bonuses  for  those  heads  of  poor  families — 
father  or  mother — who  worked  FAP  for  the 
first  time  woold  have  granted  welfare  sup- 
ptemanta  to  Intact  families  of  fathers  with 
full-time  jobs,  a  sizable  fraction  of  the  na- 
tion^ povar  1 1  -stricken  famlllea. 

At  the  outset  President  Nixon  proposed 
to  lasra  welfare  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
•bted  under  state  management,  but.  for  the 
Urst  time,  to  requtre  the  states  to  assure 
recipients  a  Federany-prescrttied  minimum 
tncocoa  (Mr  Nixon's  first  draft  bill  set  a  floor 
of  Ids  a  month,  but  try  the  time  it  went  to 
Congreaa  tba  figure  riad  grown  to  990 1.  In 
tba  CongraHlonal  arena,  this  little  plan  was 
embraced,  expanded  liberally — with  the 
blessing  of  the  Nixon  Administration — and 
made  into  the  nation's  first  Federal  Income 
guarantee. 

Both  welfare  Utles  of  H-R.  1  (FAP  and 
sail  provided  for  the  transformation  of  wel- 
fare Into  a  direct  Federal  benefit,  operated 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  on  standard 
rules  Because  of  their  mora  liberal  eligibil- 
ity standards,  t>oth  SSI  and  FAP  would  have 
vastly  enlarged  tha  number  of  persons  get- 
ting "welfare."  and  would  have  given  maxi- 
mum help  to  the  poorest — the  welfare  and 
sub -welfare  poor  of  the  South.  FAP's  Federal 
payments  would  have  cost  an  estimated  16 
tillllun  annually  at  tha  outset,  about  one- 
third  more  thaa  the  initial  cost  of  SSI 
payments. 

But  after  twice  paaatog  tha  House.  FAP 
floundared  and  died.  It  waa  fought  by  most 
conservatlvas.  precisely  tMcauaa  It  would  in- 
crease walfare  appropriations  and  the  num- 
ber of  recipients,  and  by  orgaxUzad  welfare 
□K>thers  of  the  North,  who  feared  that  FAP 
would  banafit  tha  working  poor  at  their  ex- 
pense Their  preasurea  frightened  moat  Sen- 
ate Uberala  (who  vara  from  the  North  and 
Wast),  though  FAP  was  supported  by  soaia 
blacks  la  tha  South.  Finally,  tha  measure 
wa«  daaanad  by  Its  sponsor.  Rlciiard  Nlxoe. 

For  several  reaauns,  SSZ  survived.  It  dealt 
with  peranaa  aaquaaUonahly  worthy  ot  help. 
8lQ£a  U  waa  phraaad  Ln  teehnUal  terms  that 
nndarsfated  lU  Impact,  it  attracted  lUUe 
Congraaalnnal  scrutiny  Finally,  and  meet 
liBporta»«.  SSI  aolvad  a  problem  for  key 
poUtictana  tha  dateoM  orf  tha  Social  Sacur- 
Uy  wa0e-calat«d  "losuranca"  system  against 
assaults  by  "welfare."  Over  tha  yaasa  provl- 
slona  UMended  to  gtve  Uiooaae  suitport  to  thn 
low-waaa  wockaa  aad  to  tboaa  who  had 
worked  only  a  short  tiaia  at  )olaa  covered 
l>y  Sodai  Sacanty  had  gnawed  away  at  the 
relatlonablp  tMtweeii  tndivklual  bei^efits  re- 
ceived and  payroll  taxca  paid. 

Tha  basic  Motivation  for  the  radical  la- 
coma  guarantee  was  aonaervative  the  preser- 
vation of  Social  Security.  Tear  after  year 
polltldana  complained  that  Social  Security 
faning  to  pay  the  elderly  a  decent  mini- 
mum. The  mlntmum  payment  made  to 
those  with  minimal  credits  of  payroiT  taxes, 
WWB  raised  m  1468  frocn  H4  to  999-,  tn  1006 
to  #•♦;    in   ISTl    to  fT»4<t;    and    In    1»73   to 
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•84  BO  mnce  the  minimum  benefit.  Ilka  all 
Social  Security  tjeneflts.  wmn  paid  without 
reKard  to  need.  It  went  to  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor  In  fact,  amtlysu  found  that 
vrhenever  the  minimum  was  rataed.  most  of 
the  extra  money  went  to  the  nonpocr. 

Obviously,  to  raise  the  Social  Security 
mlntmum  high  enoogh  to  provide  a  decent 
Income  for  the  minority  totally  dependent 
on  It  would  have  given  a  gigantic  windfall 
to  those  not  In  need  at  a  huge  cost  to  the 
workers  in  payroll  taxes  (which  In  1072  cost 
employe  and  employer  each  5  2  per  cent  of 
the  first  tO.OOO  In  wages  and  are  scheduled 
to  riaa  tu  future  year«> .  Nevertheless,  some 
Uberats  pushed  for  a  general  iMoet.  even  a 
doubling,  of  all  Social  Security  l>enefits  In 
the  name  of  the  poor.  Although  this  was 
econonolc  noasense,  tt  was  politically 
seductive. 

A  few  other  Utwrala  saw  an  outright  Fed- 
eral Income  guarantee  as  tha  way  to  help 
the  aged  poor  without  further  weakening 
the  link  between  wages  and  Social  Security 
benefits.  They  pointed  out  to  the  couserva- 
Uve  leadership  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  the  guarantee  would  put  an  end 
to  the  perennial  question,  "But  how  can 
anyone  live  on  (56  a  month?  On  904?  On 
•70.407"  The  queatlon  no  longer  would  make 
sense.  No  longer  would  anyone  be  asked 
to  live  on  the  Social  Security  minimum. 
Those  needing  more  would  receive  a  second 
check,  a  candid  welfare  supplement,  and  It 
would  be  financed  not  by  payroll  taxes  but 
by  the  U  S    Treasury 

On  October  17.  1972.  America  re)ected  a 
Federal  Income  guarantee  for  Its  children 
whlla  enacting  one  for  Its  aged.  The  Nlitety- 
second  Congress  left  poor  children  to  the 
mercy  of  states,  many  of  which  were 
slashing  welfare  payment  levels,  despite  the 
rise  in  living  costs.  In  an  effort  to  spread 
funds  over  an  increasing  number  of  families. 

Belter  treatment  of  the  needy  aped  than 
of  needy  children  Is  tradlt  lijoal  lit  Amerlcau 
public  charity  For  fwveml  reasons  poor  chil- 
dren and  their  mothers  have  sulTered  welfare 
dlscrlnunatlon.  First,  they  lack  political  ap- 
peal and  support.  Not  only  do  they  have  less 
voting  strength  than  do  the  naedv  fM^ed  and 
ttielr  relatives,  but  the  cause  of  their  need — 
lack  of  an  at>le-bodled  father  at  home — 
often  arouaaa  condemnation  rather  than 
conipassioa.  Second,  aoonooale  farces  oper- 
ate against  them.  In  many  staAea  facally  wel- 
fare payments  have  t>acn  dapreaad  so  as  to 
spur  welfare  mothers  Into  tlM  doanestlc  or 
(arm  labor  market  at  low  wages.  And  It  has 
gaaeiafly  coat  atatee  more  to  guarantee  a 
givan  payment  to  a  needy  child  than  to  a 
needy  adult  Becauaa  most  of  the  needy  aged 
receive  Social  Security  checks,  they  have 
Bae<ad  only  a  suppleaoentary  welfare  check 
to  laaeh  an  locoma  goal,  in  contrast  to  pen- 
niless chthkvn.  Moreover.  unUl  I9d8  ^dersl 
taw  required  states  to  finance  a  larger  per- 
centaffa  of  their  payments  to  famlllea  on  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
t  AFDC)  than  of  their  relief  payanents  to  the 
aged. 

Passage  of  the  Incnme  «  .ajar tee  fcr  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  V-^a  m-'  ,;ivr  praat- 
Ine  of  a  unlvessa)  cash  in<'>>n)e  »'  lantntee. 
The  ctrrumstaaoaa  that  enacted  shi  are  lack- 
ing for  other  poor  group*'  fnrriWle*  with  chil- 
dren, ehtldleae  couplen  ^.:■^v  .-n  However.  In 
the  Federal  food  stamp  proerain  America 
already  has  a»  income  guarantee  open  to  all 
these  needy  groups  (escept  thoee  who  live  In 
the  006  cevntles  that  have  refn-ed  to  offer 
food  atampa) 

Sopptemental  Beriirlf'."  Irr  >fpe  fnr  the 
first  time,  makes  the  r-a^h  \r\  ome  of  millions 
of  Americans— the  a«r»"l  "  <-  hi  id  me  Ma- 
abled — a  legal  oblWHti.  r^  {  •-.■  pprffral  Oav- 
ariuiient  Fnr  a  hewUderinr  *nc\  'ir'alr  vari- 
ety of  state  rulea  to  declile  ».►■  ■  l»  '  needy" 
enough  to  be  hetped,  881  substiiutes  objec- 
tive  and   national  standards  af  Inconne  and 
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resources.  In  philosophy,  procedures,  and 
financing,  the  new  law  represents  a  quiet 
revolution  In  American  welfare. 


TRANSPORTATION   PLAN   OF 
DR.    ROBERT   W.    ALRUTZ 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  seri- 
ous problems  facing  our  Nation  concern- 
ing the  energy  crisis  and  the  environ- 
ment must  be  met  forthrightly  if  we  are 
to  resolve  these  difficulties.  The  energy 
crisis  and  environmental  consideratitMis 
are  not  necessarily  contradictory.  A  rea- 
soned, intelligent  policy  can  consider  all 
aspects  of  national  Impoi-tance  and  the 
long  range  goals  in  both  areas  should  be 
compatible  not  contradictoo'- 

Prof.  Robert  W.  Alrutz  of  Denison 
University  has  worked  on  environmental 
and  energy  problems  for  many  years.  His 
concern  predates  the  present  crisis  by 
many  years.  We  have  corresponded  on 
many  occasions  and  it  has  not  been  un- 
usual for  us  to  be  in  agreement  on  some 
issues  and  disagreement  on  others. 

In  the  particular  energy-environmen- 
tal crisis  and  debate,  no  one  is  arrogant 
enough  to  think  that  they  have  all  of  the 
answers.  There  are  many  different  points 
of  view  and  yet  there  should  be  an  open- 
ness to  consider  every  reasonable  alter- 
native. I  certainly  do  not  have  the  an- 
swers and  I  have  tried  to  keep  an  open 
mind. 

Dr.  Alrutz  has  presented  a  program 
to  reduce  energj'  waste  and  to  encourage 
mass  transit.  As  such,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered with  all  of  the  other  viable  alter- 
natives. Without  endorsement  or  criti- 
cism, I  call  his  views  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  suggest 
that  they  read  it  and  also  use  this  forum 
to  disseminate  the  widest  possible  va- 
riety of  suggestions,  alternatives  and 
plans.  Dr.  Alrutz  is  both  knowledgeable 
and  sincere  and  his  proposal  should  be 
given  fair  consideration.  I  insert  his  pro- 
gram at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  Program  To  Reduce  Energy  Waste  and  to 
Encourage  Mass  Transport 

The  Energy  Crisis  so  dominating  the  Amer- 
ican scene  today  Is  In  truth  not  merely  a 
shortage  of  fossU  fuels.  It  is  the  fiiuil  col- 
lapse of  a  whole  series  of  systems  built  upon 
generations  of  wasteful  use  of  nonrenewable 
resources.  The  American  love  affair  with  the 
private  car,  though  only  symptomatic  of 
the  problem,  Is  the  single  most  critical  factor 
In  this  collapse.  This  Implies  that  our  prob- 
lem Is  not  to  be  solved  by  merely  regulating 
gasoline  consumption;  we  must  also  change 
our  transportation  patterns,  putting  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  automobile  Into  the  luxury 
category  it  personifies. 

Transportation  plans  mu't  not  only  re- 
strict one  form  of  movement,  but  must  also 
encourage  another.  The  American  public 
win  respond  better  to  the  "stick"  of  use 
limitations  If  the  "carrot"  of  alternatives 
Is  encouraged.  Unfortunately,  we  have  ne- 
glected mass  transit  to  the  point  that  It  needs 
a  massive  infusion  of  resources  before  It  can 
become  a  viable  alternative  for  moet  Amer- 
icans. 

What  18  needed  Is  a  Transportation  Cur- 
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rency  that  Ls  usable  only  for  energy-con- 
serving mass  transit  systems.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  Washington  thst  this  t)e  de- 
veloped along  with  automotive  limitations. 
The  proposal  suggests  that  a  Transportation 
Tax  tDe  placed  upon  both  gasoline  for  auto- 
motive use  and  dlesel  fuel  for  trucits  to  re- 
flect the   li^efficlencies  of  such  use. 

The  Transportation  Tax  on  gasoline  covild 
be  set  St  any  amount,  but  should  be  high 
enough  to  put  it  into  a  luxury  category  as 
do  the  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages.  Setting 
it.  for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  40<  per  gal- 
lon, represents  a  nearly  100";^  taxation.  The 
question  arises,  how  to  apply  these  revenues 
to  mass  transit  without  creating  a  whole 
new  bureaucracy  of  proposals,  reviews, 
priorities,  allocations,  etc.? 

Transportation  Currency  In  the  form  of 
Tokens  issued  to  the  consumer  at  the  time 
of  purchase  would  make  possible  a  natural 
system  of  allocation.  Again,  to  adopt  an 
arbitrary  system,  the  Tran^ortatlon  Token 
could  carry  an  evaluation,  of  say  20»".  repre- 
senting a  fraction  of  this  tax.  Such  Tokens 
would  l>e  usable  only  as  currency  for  some 
form  of  mass  transit.  Assuming  the  alloca- 
tion of  one  Token,  SO*",  for  each  gallon  of 
gasoline  purchased,  the  citizen  would  accu- 
mulate a  currency  that  could  t>e  expended 
only  by  utilizing  it  in  travel  by  means  other 
than  the  automobile,  naturally,  the  tendency 
would  be  to  find  alternative  systems  of  travel 
for  commuting,  longer  trips,  vacations,  etc. 

The  Mass  Transit  Systems  and  Authorities 
would  be  encouraged  to  accept  these  Tokens 
as  fares.  Once  collected  by  the  transit  au- 
thority, the  Token  would  then  represent  a 
tangible  evidence  of  need  for  federal  assist- 
ance or  allocation.  Those  systems  carrying 
the  heaviest  traffic  and  collecting  the 
greater  number  of  Tokens  would  represent 
systems  which  are  most  effective  In  reducing 
automobile   usage. 

Revenues  collected  by  the  Transportation 
Tax  would  be  placed  in  a  Transportation 
Trust  Fund.  Transportation  Tokens  would  t>e 
redeemable  by  the  mass  transit  systems  at  a 
rate  somewhat  in  excess  of  their  face  value, 
for  Instance  26i'.  This  would  represent  to  the 
mass  transit  system  a  25 '>  increase  in  rev- 
enue over  services  rendered.  Such  increases 
would  allow  lor  exp«inslon  of  service,  up- 
grading of  equipment  and  perhaps,  eventu- 
ally, a  reduction  in  the  price  of  fares  When 
this  takee  place,  the  system  then  begins  to 
have  the  sociological  Impact  of  reducing 
transpvortation  costs  for  the  poor.  This  latter 
value  is  one  of  the  negatives  against  a 
straight  tax  on  gasoline.  This  system  of 
Token  redemption  would  obviate  the  need 
for  grants,  allocations,  or  special  programs  of 
assistance. 

Obviously,  such  a  system  would  lack  total 
equality.  There  would  be  some  who  would 
not  have  mass  transit  easily  available.  How- 
ever, since  the  Transportation  Token  is  a 
form  of  currency,  it  is  negotiable.  One  could 
forsee  the  rapid  development  of  a  "currency 
exchange"  whereby  the  holders  of  Tokens 
would  be  seeking  to  convert  them  to  cash 
However,  the  meiss  transit  rider  would  have 
no  incentive  to  buy  such  Tokens  unless  they 
constituted  a  savings.  Hence,  one  can  be 
certain  that  a  market  of  sliding  values,  all 
less  than  the  face  value  would  develop  with- 
in various  regions.  But  irrespective  of  this 
market,  those  who  would  continue  to  utilize 
private  transportation  would  be  paying  the 
price  differential  of  the  20c  unreturned  tax 
plus  the  loss  on  the  face  value  of  the  Token. 
This  loss  in  fact  value  would  be  an  addi- 
tional savings  to  those  who  regularly  utilize 
mass  transit. 

The  inequality  of  available  mass  transit 
would  create  problems  in  many  areas.  But 
it  would  also  create  a  demand  for  new  or  ex- 
panded services.  In  many  of  our  smaller 
tovms  the  mass  transit  systems  have  ijeen 
allowed  to  go  out  of  existence.  Obviously  in 
such  communities  the  citizens  would  find 
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themselves  accumulating  Tokens.  Such 
"bankrolling"  would  unquestionably  amass 
a  demand  for  the  reinstatement  of  local  serv- 
ices. In  the  meantime,  the  residents  would 
have  only  several  recourses  other  than  the 
"currency  exchange".  They  could  use  the 
Tokens  for  Intercity  travel  or,  more  likely, 
for  vacation  travel  by  such  means  a£  Amtrak. 

Such  a  program  is  not  without  its  prob- 
lems. Our  nation  has  so  neglected  mass 
transit  that  there  are  only  three  major  man- 
ufacturers of  buses  while  Amtrak  is  limping 
adong  with  obsolete  equipment  There  would 
be  a  lag  period  between  the  onset  of  de- 
mand and  the  meeting  of  this  demand  by 
industry.  But  already  Detroit  is  finding  a  de- 
crease in  demand  for  automobiles.  As  they 
shifted  production  at  the  onset  of  World 
War  II,  they  should  likewise  be  able  to  con- 
vert, in  time  naturally,  to  accomodate  this 
new  demand.  Perhaps  there  would  arise  a 
new  form  of  mass  transit  structured  around 
the  use  of  "minibuses"  that  are  already  in 
production.  Though  certainly  more  expensive 
to  operate  and  less  economical  of  fossU 
energy,  such  a  system  is  better  than  private 
cars  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  pick- 
ing up  some  of  the  employment  slump  cre- 
ated by  the  decrease  In  fuel  availability. 

Distribution  of  the  Transportation  Tokens 
to  the  gasoline  retailers  would  be  simple  and 
rather  routine.  The  refinery  would  be  the 
obvious  point  at  which  the  Transportation 
Tax  would  be  levied  and  to  which  the  TVakens 
would  be  delivered  in  bulk.  Then,  at  the 
time  of  delivery  to  the  service  station,  the 
trucker  would  deliver  a  number  of  Tokens 
equivalent  to  the  gasoline  delivered. 

Mass  transit  companies  and  authorities 
having  received  Tokens  as  fares  could  re- 
deem them  through  their  purchase  of  fuel, 
at  their  trade-in  value,  or  through  agencies 
designated  by  the  Transportation  Trust 
Fund  In  addition  to  acting  as  a  transferral 
agency  of  tax  revenue  to  mass  transit  agen- 
cies, the  Tran.sponation  Tru^t  Fund  would 
have  revenues  available  for  its  ovi,-!.  admin- 
istration and  for  research  This  latter  func- 
tion would  make  it  possible  to  develop  new 
systems  of  transit  even  more  economical 
than  those  In  existence  It  could  also  have 
the  p)ower  to  issue  loane  in  anticipation  of 
revenues  yet  uncollected  In  this  manner  it 
might  be  possible  to  upgrade  existing  transit 
systems  or  create  new  ones  to  help  alleviato 
the  crunch  that  is  to  come. 

A  program  similar  to  that  designed  to 
move  people  could  be  instituted  to  change 
our  way  of  moving  freight.  A  comparable 
system  of  Freight  Tokens  or  Credits  could  be 
instituted  based  upon  the  purchase  of  dlesel 
fuel  for  trucks.  Such  Credits  would  be  re- 
deemable only  as  currency  to  move  freight 
by  rail  or  waterway  Were  this  program  to  be 
implemented,  there  wovild  be  a  shifting  of 
trucks  to  piggy-back  or  container  transport. 
This  would  help  alleviato  the  home  fuel  oil 
shortage. 

Inherent  within  this  program  of  Trans- 
portation Currency  is  a  facility  of  manipu- 
lation to  achieve  desired  ends.  The  Cur- 
rency, whether  Tokens  or  Credits,  could  be 
assigned  values  to  correspond  to  the  desired 
flow  of  traffic,  and  of  funds.  By  decreasing 
their  value  private  transport  is  encouraged, 
by  increasing  their  value.  It  is  discouraged. 
Also,  this  system  should  become  self-bal- 
ancing in  time.  As  the  purchase  of  gasoline 
decreases,  less  revenues  flow  Into  the  Trust 
Fund  and  le.ss  currency  Is  Issued  Therefore, 
the  Transportation  Trust  Fund  should  not 
become  the  uncontrolled  monster  that  is  the 
Highway  TYust  Fund  The  latter  is  more 
comparable  to  a  self-breeder  reactor  and  hais 
been  an  Important  factor  in  the  creation  of 
the  present  energy  crisis. 

This  is  not  a  new  concept.  The  practicality 
of  such  a  system  is  evidenced  by  that  started 
by  Sperry  and  Hutehlns  in  their  Issues  of  the 
first  S  &  H  Green  Stamps  Trading  stamps 
are  a  form  of  currency,  expendable  In  only 
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Umtted  w«TS  Th«T  to"  <»•▼•  b*«n  am^  to 
ebsace  the  pTrrcliaBtng  h»blta  of  the  Amer- 
ican pabMc.  The  oaij  lonj-term  sofutkm  to 
the  energy  crtate  ts  a  similar  change  tn  our 
me  Btyte. 


NIXON  FEARS   PRESS   SELF- 
CENSORSHIP   (IN  1»61) 


HOW.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  ttatirtaoTA 

IN  THE  HOC3B  OT  RBPRiaBNTATTVEa 
T'^uridav    Drcrmber  8,  1973 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  light  of 
President  Nlsoii  s  recent  attai-ks  on  the 
communlratk  n?  media,  a  May  9.  19<51. 
A5soctated  Press  report  pubhshed  by  the 
New  Yort  Herald  Tribune  makes  fasci- 
nating reacUn^ 

itti.  Nixon  i-riticized  a  speech  to  th« 
Nation^  newspaper  i>ublL';hers  in  which 
Presulent  Kennedy  urKed  the  publishers 
to  exemse  ^-If- restraint  when  national 
seeunty  niatters  were  bem^  reported. 
Nixon  concluded: 

Prefiident  ECcooedy'i  reoaarki  will  Inevita- 
bly encoura^  government  ftflirlalu  to  further 
withhold  Ujlornaatina  to  which  the  public 
Is  entitled. 

If  a  plea  for  self- restraint  ean  have 
such  an  effect,  and  It  may.  one  wonders 
what  inhibitory  effects  vicious  Presiden- 
ttai  attai:iL3  oii  the  media  may  liave  And 
u'lieu  U.ese  PreMdf'iii.ai  aiiaciLs  are  com- 
pounded by  attacKs  clearly  inspired  by 
the  President,  a  bect'ures  perfeitly  clear 
that  Preside  n-t  Nl.ton's  concern  for  a  free 
and  untranimeled  press  ha.^  waned. 

The  1961  arUcIe  follows: 
Nixon   Pkajls  Pk&ss  sgu-Ca.wooBnmp  Wooia 
Hii-p  G<yVi:a>iM£,«iT  UxDS  F*ct3 

DrracTT  May  I  -Pormer  VU-e-Prefident 
Ni.'ton.  sccppmg  up  bia  i'uu:tu  on  the  Dpmo- 
cratic  adniir.ts'nit ;on.  aaid  today  President 
Keiine<ly  s  call  for  self- censorship  by  the 
press  wi.i  encocra(?e  ijoTcrnment  officials  to 
cuiioe^il  'ii*~  "^.-  p<iDlir  riaa  t  r'.e'-.t  to  Liiow 

Mr  Nixon  who  Sep-  silent  d  iring  the  llrst 
100  dav*  Mr  Kenned;  a  is  in  office.  Is  on  a 
week-ion^  •<ur  m  wti!  h  he  ha..;  become  in- 
creaainf;!^  i-ritirui  irf  the  man  who  barely  de- 
feated him   in  No<. ember. 

H*  rhoee  U\t  Detroit  Press  Club — "an  ap- 
proprm'*  lorjn  as  ne  cailerj  it — to  d»sc\ras 
a  recent  *pe«ch  Vlr  Kennedy  made  to  the 
nation  »  p<;t>i'.ahers  in  which  he  urged  self- 
restrauit  waen  aaiiona;  security  Is  affected 

"TIM  pic*  oi  security,"  Mr.  Nlaon  said 
"could  well  become  a  cloak  for  errors,  mis- 
judgaaemts  and  t>Uver  faUings  of  ^ovcrament 
.  .  ,  The  whole  ■'oncep-  r,f  ■  return  to  secrecy 
la  peacetime  derionstrar ^s  a  prof  lui  d  mls- 
understar.dlni;  of  'JR"  role  ■•'.  a  tree  press  as 
oppoaed  to  thax  oi  a  controlled  pre^ 
";  «.*9nc  Piiopo«.*ij»" 

Mr  v;x:-,n  Sad  a  word,  drastic,"  to  describe 
Mr  Kennedy's  proposals  And  he  contended 
the  President  talked  In  such  generalities  it 
was  impoeslhle  to  determine  If  there  was  any 
urgent  increase  in  the  need  for  secrecy — or  li 
any  governmental  action  had  been  harmed 
by  open  reporting. 

"He  appeared  to  blame  the  press  for  recent 
Cuban  events,"  the  former  Vice-President 
said  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  "But  would  the  resvilta 
have  been  much  different  had  the  press  faUed 
to  perform  its  traditional  role? 

"If  a  bad  reporting  Job  was  done,  was  it 
entirely  the  fauit  of  the  press'  Can  it  not  be 
said  there  waa  a  deUbeiate  attempt  to  mis- 
lead? And  bow  can  the  press  be  expected  t« 
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g«t  at  the  truth  when  anonymovis  Adminls- 
tratton  spokesmen  keep  contradtcttng  each 
other^' 

And  although  those  aronnd  him  hare  cotn- 
platned  they  think  newsmea  were  unfair  to 
the  RepiibMcan  candidate  durtnjf  the  19<J0 
Presidential  campaign .  Mr  Nixon  said  of  his 
fourteen  years  !n  Washlnflon 

"It  has  been  my  own  experience  in  govern - 
ment  that  newspaper  men  wUl  co-operate 
fulfy  when  they  are  dealt  with  honestly. 

"Ko  reporter  worth  his  salt  wwwld  de- 
Itberately  publish  mformaticn  hurtful  to  na- 
tlofial  security.  The  record  of  patriotic  aelf- 
restratnt  is  a  gooil  one  " 

And  he  reached  this  conelualoa: 

"President  Kennedy's  remarks  will  In- 
evitably encourage  government  oOtelals  to 
further  wnhiidd  tniamiatloa  to  which  the 
public  la  eat ttied." 

Toatgkit.  at  a  ooaibmatton  entertainment 
and  BepabUcan  fund-ratslxi^  rally,  to  which 
ia.Ma  tickets  were  sold.  Mr  Nixon  a^aln  re- 
viewed the  Atbnlnistratkm  g  bentnning  and. 
In  his  e.stlmation.  fo«nid  It  wantincr 

As  tve  (JM  tn  Cbieago  last  week  Mr  Nlxoa 
suggested  a  summit  meeting  between  Rus- 
sia s  Nlklta  8  Khruschev  anj  Mr  Kennedy, 
moatly  because  he  thluk.s  Mr  Kliruschev 
AouM  see  for  himself  thai  Mr  Kennedy 
can't  be  pushed  around 

"It  Is  imperative.  '  Mr  Nixon  said  'n  hia 
prepared  text,  "that  any  Illusion..^  Mr  Khru- 
schev may  have  gained  as  to  America  s  de- 
terwilnatlan  and  abUlty  to  defend  the  areas 
of  freedom  ai^^alnst  Conununlst  sggresblon  be 
dtspeOcd.-' 


December  6,  1973 

Ajrain.  I  commend  Dave  Martin  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  Rules  Committee, 
for  coming  to  an  equitable  and  workable 
compromise. 


THE  REALITIES  OF  NONVOTING 


DAVE    MARTIN    AND   THE    HOUSE 
RULES  COMMITTEE 


HON.  JOHN  Y,  McCOLLFSTER 

Di  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6,  1973 

Mr  McCOLLISTER.  Mr  Speaker,  pre- 
diction.s  and  rumors  this  entire  year  have 
been  that  no  budget  bOl  would  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  1973  Those  pre- 
dictions ha'.e  recently'  been  proven 
wrong,  and  I  would  liice  to  con^mend  the 
Member.-  o:'  the  Ht'Use  Rules  Comniiilee 
and  their  staff  for  tfaeir  remarkable  ef- 
forts toward  getting  this  legi.'^Iation 
ready. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska,  Dave  Martin,  who 
as  ranking  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  vice  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committee.s.  spent  long, 
hard  hoar";  in  working  ov.  and  studying 
this  compromise  betweei-i  the  various  bills 
that  had  been  .mbmitted  His  time  and 
efforts  are  deserving  of  our  appreciation. 

I  hope  all  of  U6  are  aw  axe  of  the  ex- 
'■.ren^  sigruficanre  of  this  bill.  It  is.  as 
others  have  stateii  Die  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  Congre.ss  ha«  seen  in 
35  years  It  is  the  first  meaningful  .'^t.ep 
tonard  ending  deficit  financing:  I  \%iil 
not  list  the  ills  of  deficit  financing  here: 
all  of  us  kno'*  what  those  ills  are.  Thus, 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  budgetary   provisions  in   H  R.   7130. 

Getting  congresf^ional  control  of  the 
budget  and  expenditures  can  be  accom- 
plished by  way  of  the  budget  proce-^s  pro- 
vided In  this  measure.  Alterations  will  be 
necessary.  I  am  sure;  nevertheless  this 
legislation  is  a  strong  attempt  at  ending 
deficit  financing  and  e^tablishiug  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  Federal  budget. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRjeSENTATTVES 

Thvnday.  Decevther  6,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  national  post  card  voter 
registration  system  has  been  under  con- 
sideration as  a  possible  solution  to  the 
low  voter  turnout  in  the  United  States 
as  compared  to  some  other  Western  de- 
mocracies. A  considerable  amount  of 
testimony  given  at  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject demonstrated  overwhelmingly,  first, 
that  such  a  scheme  would  be  virtually 
Impossible  to  administer  equitably  or 
efficiently,  second,  that  it  woxild  actually 
tend  to  disenfranchise  some  voters  and, 
third,  that  it  woiild  open  the  door  to  a 
vast  fraud  potential  at  the  polls. 

As  the  article  below  from  the  fall  1973 
Harvard  Political  Review  shows,  the 
psychological  causes  of  nonparticlpation 
far  outweigh  the  legal  or  administrative 
causes.  This  article  reviews  some  of  the 
evidence  for  the  impact  of  psjchologlcal 
caiises  of  nonvoting  and  questions  the 
wisdom  of  expecting  any  benefits  from 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation  aimed 
at  increasing  voter  participation. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Rcauties  op  Nonvoting 
(By  V  Lance  Tarrance.  Jr.) 

Exactly  ten  years  a«o  this  fall,  the  Com- 
mission on  Regi.st.rat!on  and  Voting  Partici- 
pation, which  was  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy,  Issued  Its  flndlng.s  and  presented 
recommedations  for  solving  a  widely  recog- 
nized socio-political  malaise.  A  review  of  this 
six  month  Commission,  chaired  by  Dick 
Scammon,  then  current  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Census,  is  now  In  order  because  of  the  shock- 
ingly low  turnout  of  the  recent  1972  elec- 
tions and  because  of  the  speculation  being 
cast  on  voter  participation  in  the  forthcom- 
ing congressional  elections. 

The  Presidential  Commission  Report 
stated  that  "one-third  of  our  adults  do  not 
vote  In  presidential  elections  (I960)  and 
more  than  half  do  not  vote  In  congressional 
elections  (19fi3)  Tlie  rea.sons  for  America's 
low  voter  participation  are  both  psycho- 
loRlcal  and  leira:  '  The  Report,  ba.«ied  upon 
the  (-on  entloiia!  wisdom  of  the  day.  as- 
sumed tliat  renrlctlve  legal  and  adminis- 
trative procedures  In  registration  and  voting 
(Which)  disfranchise  millions"  cotUd  be  alle- 
viated bv  a  series  of  jneps  contained  in  Its 
twenty-one  "standards"  for  social  and  polit- 
ical change  It  also  stated  In  a  simplistic 
fashion  that  the  psychologleal  causes  could  be 
"attacked  by  education  and  educational 
programs." 

However,  nonvoting  has  become  worse,  and 
many  of  the  Commission's  panaceas  which 
were  supposed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  non- 
participation  have  proven  to  be  irrelevant. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  Report  can  partiaUy 
be  bUmed  on  the  Cotnml&sion's  charter  which 
prlmarUy  recommended  strong  legal  remedies 
and  which  vas  obviously  Intended  for  short- 
range  politicaa  purposes.  Unlike  other  Ker- 
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ner-type  Commissions  which  were  created 
In  that  same  decade,  this  Commission  bad 
neither  a  large  staff,  nor  a  substantial 
budget.  Furthermore  the  Commission  chose 
to  use  published  research  Information  gath- 
ered in  the  1940's  and  1950*s  Instead  of  de- 
veloping Its  own  social  science  research 
projects  which  would  have  provided  more 
recent  data. 

During  the  ten  years,  after  the  Report  was 
Issued,  the  malaise  has  become  worse: 

Percentage  turnout  In  Presidential  elections: 

1960 63 

1964 — 61 

1968 60 

1973 - 56 

Dropoff    J —7 

(In  millions] 

Nonvoters : 

1972 50  million 

1968 38  million 

1964 33  million 

These  "nonvoters"  statistics  are  actually 
understated  since  national  surveys  on  voter 
participation  contain  a  7  to  10  percent  over- 
reporting  problem  for  researchers. 

Did  the  Kennedy  Commission  fail  to  have 
an  impact  upon  our  political  system?  Hardly. 
The  Report's  "affirmative  action  plan"  was 
taken  quite  seriously;  Indeed  its  legal  pre- 
scriptions were  extensively  implemented. 
Let's  view  the  results  of  some  of  the  more 
Important  recommendations: 

PEOPOSED     1963     MANBATX     AND     TINAL     RESULTS 
AFTER    TEN    ■nSARS 

I.  "Each  state  should  set  up  a  commission 
on  Registration  and  Voting  Participation. 
or  .  .  .  survey  In  detail  its  election  law  and 
practices." 

The  Campaign  Finance  Act  of  1972  estab- 
lished an  "Office  of  Federal  Elections"  In 
OAO  to  do  this  on  a  fifty-state  basis. 

4.  "Local  residency  requirements  should 
not  exceed  30  days." 

Implemented  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Blumsteln  v.  Dunn.  1972. 

5.  "New  state  residents  should  be  allowed 
to  vote  for  President." 

This  was  accomplished  In  time  for  the 
1968  elections  by  the  Federal  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

6.  "Voter  Registration  should  extend  as 
close  to  Election  Day  as  possible,  and  should 
not  end  more  than  3  or  4  weeks  before  Elec- 
tion Day." 

The  Federal  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970 
and  the  Blumsteln  case  contributed  to  ex- 
tending  voter   registration  deadlines. 

II.  "Literacy  tests  should  not  be  a  re- 
quisite for  voting." 

Accomplished  by  the  Federal  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

16.  "Voting  by  persons  18  years  of  age 
should    be    considered    by    the    states." 

Implemented  by  the  26th  Amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  1971. 

18.  "The  right  to  vote  should  be  extended 
to  those  living  on   Federal   Reservations." 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1967  accomplished 
that  standard   In  the  Corman  case. 

20.  "The  poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for 
voting   should    be   eliminated." 

Accomplkhed  by  the  24th  Amendment, 
1964. 

Thus,  many  If  not  most  of  the  legal  stand- 
ards contained  in  the  Kennedy  Report  of 
1963  have  been  met  over  the  last  ten  years 
by  either  Judicial  decree  or  legislative  initia- 
tive. Yet,  voter  participation  has  continued 
to  decline  In  this  country.  Although  the  pre- 
scriptive recommendations  of  the  Kennedy 
Commission  were  Important  and  needed  to 
be  enacted.  In  certain  areas  they  did  not  have 
the  Intended  effect  and  many  nonreglstered 
voters  remain.  The  U.S.  Census  survey  imme- 
diately after  the  1968  elections  showed  that 
only  13  percent  of  those  who  reported  them- 
selves as  not  registered  provided  the  reason 
as   being   "unable  to   register"    (presumably 
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because  of  administrative  discrimination  of 
one  kind  or  another).  Another  "legal"  rea- 
son— "residency  requirement  not  satisfied" — 
was  given  by  only  11  percent  of  the  non- 
registered  respondents  (that  statistic  has 
since  been  reduced  to  only  6  percent  In  the 
1972  Census  survey — no  doubt  a  result  of  the 
Blumsteln  case).  This  research  data  demon- 
strates that  the  Commission's  emphasis  on 
"legal"  solutions  was  misplaced  since  only  a 
minimal  number  of  non-registered  citizens 
are  not  registered  because  of  legal  barriers. 
Even  though  legal  stimulants  to  Increase 
voting  participation  are  never  quite  ex- 
hausted, one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
1963  Kennedy  Commission  findings  on  the 
psychological  causes  were  more  "major"  than 
the  Commission  realized.  The  Report  in  ret- 
rospect overemphasized  legal  barriers  and 
deemphasized  the  psychological  ones.  For 
example,  no  public  opinion  surveys  which 
would  have  allowed  attitudinal  research  in 
key  psychological  areas  were  Included  in  the 
Commission  Report,  The  conventional  wis- 
dom of  the  day  was  simply  recycled  through 
the  Report. 

Not  untU  recently  have  the  U.S.  Census 
surveys  begun  to  probe  the  reasons  for  non- 
voting and,  more  recently,  non-reglstratlon. 
The  Census'  50,000  Household  Survey  re- 
ported the  following  Information  after  the 
1972  elections: 
Persons  who  were  not  registered  in  November 

1972 
Le^al  reasons: 

Unable   to  register — - 12 

Not  a  citizen 10 

Residence  requirement  not  satisfied 6 

Total - - -     28 

Psychological  reasons: 

Not    Interested 43 

Dislikes  politics 8 

Other  reasons  (nonlegal) —  15 

Don't    remember —  6 

Total 72 

Thus,  about  three  out  of  every  four  non- 
registered  potential  voters  apparently  are 
completely  Indifferent  to  the  political  proc- 
ess. Clearly  it  seems  that  the  more  substan- 
tial root  causes  of  low  \'oter  participation 
are  "invisible  ones"  which  are  producing  the 
deepest  and  most  persistent  decline  in  na- 
tional voting  since  the  early  days  of  this 
century  (e.g.,  participation  In  the  1920's  was 
only  around  40  percent) . 

The  large  number  of  persons  in  1972  who 
made  the  effort  to  register  but  who  still  did 
not  vote  on  election  day  presents  a  prob- 
lem that  requires  review.  This  phenomenon 
was  described  nicely  by  the  New  York  Times 
in  a  post-election  article  entitled  "Voter  Ex- 
plains Why  She  Wasn't"  which  Included  a 
Times- Yankelovlc  national  survey.  The  sur- 
vey was  designed  to  prot>e  nonvoting  among 
registered  voters.  On  the  question.  "Which 
candidate,  Richard  Nixon  or  George  McGov- 
ern,  do  you  find  the  more  attractive?" 
the  foUowlng  response  was  given: 

Neither 37 

Nixon 33 

McGovem 23 

Unsure    7 

The  high  percentage  of  those  who  answered 
"neither"  or  "unsure"  offers  one  possible  ex- 
planation for  this  phenomenon  of  non-par- 
ticipation among  registered  voters. 

Census  surveys  later  confirmed  a  psycho- 
logical basis  for  non-voting  by  reporting 
that  nearly  13  million  registered  voters  in 
1972  did  not  bother  to  vote  on  election  day. 
That  number.  Incidentally,  is  as  large  as  the 
total  numt»er  of  registered  voters  In  1972  in 
the  combined  states  of  Texas,  Massachusetts, 
Florida,  and  New  Jersey,  or  to  put  It  another 
way.  a  total  of  seventy-four  electoral  cotlege 
votes.  To  compare  the  1972  statistics  to  the 
1968   election    Is   somewhat   frlght«|ilng — in 
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that  year  only  about  7>/2  million  registered 
voters  failed  to  show  on  election  day  or  about 
one -half  of  the  Incidence  of  1972.  The  1972 
registered  nonvoter  was  also  almost  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  non-voting  electorate  which 
Is  a  significant  Increase  from  the  20  percent 
proportion  In  1968. 

Obviously,  much  more  research  would  be 
undertaken  Into  the  Indifference  and  aliena- 
tion of  these  most  recent  "vanishing  voters." 
They  are  more  likely  to  provide  Insights  Into 
this  phenomenon  than  those  already  lost  in 
the  not  registered  nonvoting  class.  A  com- 
parison of  these  two  types  of  nonvoters  In 
1972  demonstrates  presumptive  evidence  that 
they  have  different  motivational  drives  which 
account  for  their  nonparticlpation : 
Rctisona  for  nonparticipation 

Registered  nonvoter: 

Not  Interested 15 

DUlikes   politics 12 

Unable    to   go 35 

Nonreglstered  nonvoter: 

Not  Interested *3 

Dislikes  politics 8 

Unable  to  go 12 

This  difference  emphasizes  the  Importance 
of  analyzing  each  group  separately  when 
studying  the  motivations  of  nonvoting. 

Even  though  the  1963  Kennedy  Commis- 
sion Report  cited  briefly  some  of  the  psycho- 
logical causes  for  low  turnout  In  American 
elections.  It  actually  devoted  only  about  ten 
pages  to  "remedies  for  voluntary  nonvoting" 
while  spending  about  fifty  pages  on  "involun- 
tary nonvoting."  The  Report  also  oversimpli- 
fied the  voluntary  remedies  by  stating  that 
"the  most  obvious  method  of  combating  apa- 
thy Is  a  register-and-vote  campaign"  and 
"the  teaching  of  citizenship  In  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  needs  a  major 
overhaul."  However  this  mode  of  attack  on 
voter  turnout  has  proved  to  be  far  from  the 
pat  formula  the  Report  seemed  to  imply. 
Furthermore,  Penn  Kimball  has  ably  demon- 
strated In  his  recent  1972  book.  The  Discon- 
nected, that  independent  citizen  group  regis- 
tration drives  are  ineffective  and  not  the 
long-rango  solution. 

The  final  remedy  in  the  Report  for  the  jjsy- 
chologlcal  causes  was  the  familiar  plea  for 
Increased  two-party  competition.  ("A  great 
ally  of  education  In  the  fight  against  apathy 
Is  politics  Itself — the  two-party  system.") 
The  Commission  members,  however,  were  not 
able  to  see  the  futility  In  such  a  "call."  One 
sign  of  decreased  two-party  competition  la 
a  decrease  In  the  extent  of  political  party 
allegiance.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  a  dimuni- 
tlon  In  political  party  allegiance  has  oc- 
curred. David  Broder's  conclusions  In  his 
book.  The  Party's  Over,  and  DeVrles  and 
Tarrance's  research  In  The  Ticket  Splitter 
have  presented  evidence  of  less  party  cohe- 
sion and  more  party-government  fragmenta- 
tion in  the  1970s.  Thus,  the  "last  hope"  of 
the  Kennedy  Commission  leaves  us  with  an 
Insoluble  situation  if  voted  Interest  Is  to  be 
predicated  on  the  traditional  model  of  the 
party  system. 

If  the  conventional  wL>:dom  espoused  In 
the  Kennedy  Commission  Report  did  not 
yield  in  retrospect  the  "quick  turn-around 
results"  that  the  Kennedy  Commission  was 
looking  for,  what  then  could  be  the  causes  of 
the  long-term  decline  in  voting  participa- 
tion? Even  If  we  concede  that  party  identifi- 
cation has  eroded  considerably  over  the  last 
decade,  could  it  not  also  be  that  potential 
voters  today  are  simply  less  likely  to  vote  If 
they  believe  their  votes  "Just  do  not  make  any 
difference"?  Recent  studies  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter have  measured  political  efficacy  and  found 
it  at  an  all  time  low  and  this  alienation  has 
become  In  their  view  a  real  and  alarming 
problem.  Again,  according  to  this  social- 
psychological  school  of  thought,  a  major  shift 
in  attitudes  is  taking  place,  and,  for  reasons 
not  fully  understood,  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans are  intentionally  disregarding  elections 
which  seem  less  and  less  Important  to  them. 
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P^lrther  evidence  of  thla  "new  view"  was 
Ulustrkted  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Stone  In  Florida  conducted  a  surrey 
of  15.000  poll  workers  and  local  election 
judges  In  order  to  shed  light  on  the  very  low 
turnout  In  that  state's  first  presidential 
primary  In  1973  The  survey  data  showed 
that  a  new  "what's  the  use"  attitude  pre- 
vailed as  the  chief  eiplanatlon  and  these 
workers  and  Judges  felt  registered  nonvoters 
sUnply  did  not  think  that  the  election  really 
mattered  very  much  Perhaps  political  sci- 
entists should  reexamine  Anthony  Down's 
theory  postulated  In  the  late  1950's.  that  If 
the  "long-range  participation  value  "  of  vot- 
ing (utility)  Is  something  like  000000003. 
the  citizen  will  not  spend  hLs  scarce  resources 
(time)  to  purchase  that  commodity  on  the 
open  market  Similarly.  It  would  be  worth- 
while to  reexamine  the  research  of  Angua 
Campbell,  who  in  "The  Passive  Citizen" 
(1963)  reported  tAat  In  addition  to  per- 
ceiving an  election  to  be  Important,  the  cltl- 
sen  must  alao  perceive  the  government  as 
responsive  to  his  efforts  If  he  Is  to  be  highly 
motivated  to  participate 

In  summary,  our  review  of  the  Kennedy 
Commission  Report  on  voting  participation 
In  1963  does  not  leave  one  with  much  opti- 
mism except  to  say  that  after  ten  years  the 
causes  of  volitional  nonvoting  are  still  not 
fully  understood  and  not  enough  research 
money  has  been  expended  in  that  pursuit. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  strong  case  that  all  the 
original  emphasis  on  restrictive  legal  and 
administrative  procedures  represented  only 
the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  and  that  the  psycho- 
logical causes  of  nonvoting  were,  even  In 
1943,  much  more  serious  than  the  Commis- 
sion was  kble  to  perceive  No  amovnt  of  fed- 
eral adminLstrattve  intervention  is  going  to 
alleviate  the  deeper  psychological  causes  for 
non -registration.  Also,  no  amount  of  super- 
ficial educational  progranis  by  civic  groups 
are  going  to  have  much  Impact  if  the  po- 
litical party  system  as  we  know  It  today  Is 
under  rapid  decomposition  and  resulting  In 
divided  party  government  In  nearly  every 
state. 

New  answers  from  new  research  are  the 
only  solution  Instead  of  the  "one-third 
who  do  not  vote  In  Presidential  elections" 
that  so  concerned  the  1963  Kennedy  Com- 
mission, we  have  ten  years  later,  "one-half 
who  did  not  vote  In  the  1973  Presklentlal 
•laction."  Instead  of  the  "one-haU  who  did 
Dot  vote  In  congressional  elections"  ten 
years  ago.  we  most  likely  will  approach 
"nearly  two-thirds"  who  will  not  vote  In  the 
1974  congressional  elections. 


ANOTHER  THOUGHT  ABOUT  SPIRO 
AONEW8  RESIGNATION 


HON    EARL  F   LANDGREBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  December  6,  1973 

Mr  LANDGREBE  Mr  Speaker,  even 
though  Elliot  Richardson  considers  him- 
self to  be  the  epitome  of  justice.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  was  something  sinister 
and  very  fishy  about  a  deal  made  In 
which  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  had  charges  of  high  crime  waived 
In  exchange  for  his  resignation  from  the 
ofHce  to  which  he  was  duly  elected  by 
a  majority  of  the  voters  In  a  national 
election. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  an  admitted 
thief,  got  a  much  better  deal  than  that 
frotn  the  UJ3.  House  of  Representative*. 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

HU.N.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxxNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1973 

Mr  CRANE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  response 
to  the  current  difficulties  we  are  facing 
with  regard  to  energy  has  t)een  all  too 
typical  of  our  response  to  so  many  other 
problems 

What  is  called  for  is  Increased  Govern- 
ment coercion,  the  creation  of  huge  and 
expensive  new  bureaucracies,  and  the 
provision  of  virtually  total  and  un- 
checked power  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

The  concept  of  gas  rationing,  advo- 
cated by  so  many  who  insist  upon  telling 
us  that  it  Is  inevitable  Is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  thinking. 

Gas  rationing  would  be  unfair  to  every- 
one: With  more  than  100  million  cars  on 
the  road.  It  would  require  a  huge  bureau- 
cracy to  Implement.  More  significant, 
perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that  it  would  stimu- 
late increased,  rather  than  decreased,  use 
of  the  available  gasoline  supply. 

Prof.  Milton  FYledman  points  out  that 
If  the  price  of  petroleum  products  was 
permitted  to  rise  on  the  free  market,  all 
of  us  would  have  a  vested  Interest  In 
using  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  oil 
compames  would  have  a  vested  Interest 
■  in  exploring  for  new  sources.  Rationing, 
quite  to  the  contrary,  would  make  it  eco- 
nomically "mattractlve  to  seek  new 
sources  an<  would  give  each  of  us  an 
interest  In  italnmg  as  much  gasoline 
as  possible  t  would,  in  simple  terms,  be 
not  only  coercive  and  unfair,  but  also 
counterproductive. 

Dr.  W  Philip  Oramm.  professor  of  eco- 
notnlcs  at  Texas  A  <i  M.  University  and 
a  consultant  to  Canada's  Ministry  of 
Natural   Resources,  declares  that — 

The  first  step  In  solving  the  energy  short- 
age Is  to  allow  the  free  market  system  to 
work.  All  price  ceilings  and  government  con- 
trols sbould  be  eliminated.  Such  action  would 
greatly  stimulate  the  supply  of  energy 
sources  and  eliminate  shortages.  Prices  would 
rise  but  the  expansion  of  output  would  hold 
prices  to  the  minimum  which  current  con- 
ditions dictate. 

Writing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Professor  Gramm  notes  that — 

.  .  .  the  free  market  will  insure  that  energy 
wUl  be  allocated  to  the  highest  priority  users. 
Price  Increases  are  not  pleasant,  but  they  are 
better  than  low  prices  and  no  energy.  If 
these  higher  prices  work  hardships  on  the 
less  fortunate  among  us,  special  provisions 
which  would  be  preferable  to  the  distortions 
and  waste  of  rationing,  could  be  provided 
for  this  small  minority. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
important  article,  "The  Energy  Crisis  in 
Perspective."  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  November  30.  1973. 
and  Insert  It  into  the  Rccoro  at  this 
time: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  SO,  1973] 

THX  EnXXCT  CBISU  in  PnUPXCTTVS 

(By  W.  PhUlp  Oramm) 
Much   of   the   prevaUlng   rhetoric   on   the 
"energy  crlsla"  expresses  this  kind  of  logic: 
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since  there  la  Just  so  much  oU.  coal,  natural 
gaa  and  other  energy  sources,  sooner  or  later 
we  are  going  to  run  out.  We  must,  therefore, 
begin  to  ration  these  resources  not  only  to 
meet  the  current  crisis  but  to  conserve  en- 
ergy in  our  time  and  move  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing further  Into  the  future.  Americans  have 
been  "energy  pigs."  according  to  Stewart 
Udall.  and  have  been  operating  on  the  mis- 
guided assumption  that  there  Is  no  limit  to 
the  quantity  of  energy.  Since  we  are  at  the 
end  of  the  era  of  cheap  fuel  and  dealing  with 
a  problem  without  precedent,  strong  and  pre- 
viously unacceptable  policies  are  called  for 
government  regulation  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  energy. 

Ignored  Is  the  fact  that  mankind  has  fre- 
quently experienced  instances  of  Increasing 
scarcity,  and  by  Ingenuity  and  free  action  has 
solved  all  of  them.  In  fact,  we  are  currently 
experiencing  the  tecond  major  energy  crisis 
In  American  history. 

Prom  the  colonization  period  until  the 
CIvU  War  the  major  source  of  artificial  light- 
ing In  the  U-S.  and  Europe  was  whale  and 
sperm  oil.  Since  there  were  no  good  sub- 
stitutes for  these  oils  as  a  sources  of  light, 
the  world's  supply  of  artificial  light  depended 
almost  exclusively  on  the  whaling  Industry. 
People  did  not  need  computers  to  project 
that  the  supply  of  whales  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  expansion  In  demand. 

Sperm  oil  rose  from  43  cents  per  gallon  In 
1823  to  $3  55  a  gallon  In  1866  Whale  oU  rose 
from  a  low  of  33  cents  In  1833  to  tl.45  a 
gallon  In  1865.  As  price  rose,  gas  distilled 
from  coal  became  an  economically  feasible 
substitute  causing  whale  oil  demand  to  fall 
off  sharply  In  Europe. 

In  1869  sperm  oil  was  over  tl.36  a  gallon. 
But  that  same  year,  an  event  which  In  nine 
years  would  end  the  whale  oil  crisis  forever 
occurred:  petroleum  was  discovered  In  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  meantime,  the  demand  of 
the  CIvU  War  boomed  whale  oil  prices.  Not 
only  was  there  Increased  demand,  the  war 
disrupted  production.  Conscription  of  whal- 
ing vessels  as  freight  ships  and  the  capture 
or  destruction  of  shlpe  by  Southern  pri- 
vateers caused  a  decline  of  more  than  50% 
In  the  number  of  U.S.  ships  in  whaling  and 
a  60%  decline  In  tonnage  By  1866.  sperm  oU 
had  reached  a  high  of  t3  55  a  gallon. 

The  high  prices  for  whale  and  sperm  oU 
between  1849  and  1867  provided  a  growing 
profit  Incentive  to  develop  an  efficient  re- 
fining process  for  crude  petroleum  and  In- 
duced the  Investment  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  keroeene.  Beginning  In  1867,  kero- 
sene broke  the  sperm  and  whale  oU  market 
ELnd  prices  tumbled.  By  1896,  sperm  oil  was 
cheaper  than  It  had  been  In  any  recorded 
period — 40  cents  a  gallon — but  whale  oil 
lamps  were  no  more  than  relics  for  succeed- 
ing generations. 

TWO   VITAL   FUNCTIONS 

Aside  from  providing  an  incentive  for  the 
development  of  petroleum  product*  rising 
whale  and  sperm  oil  prices  performed  two 
other  vital  functions.  Rising  prices  caused 
consumers  to  act  out  of  their  own  self  In- 
terest to  economize  the  use  of  oil.  Rising 
prices  gave  an  inducement  for  producers  to 
Increase  output  of  whale  and  sperm  oU 
through  Increases  In  Investment,  Improve- 
ments In  technology,  and  increased  labor 
Input  The  rise  In  prices  from  1820-1847  In- 
duced a  rise  in  the  tonnage  of  whaling  ves- 
sels of  almost  600%  and  produced  numer- 
ous technological  Improvements  In  the  whal- 
ing Industry.  It  appears  that  rising  prices 
caused  output  to  Increase  perhaps  by  l.(XX)% 
or  more.  Had  government  possessed  the  pow- 
er and  volition  to  ration  whale  and  sperm 
oil  to  hold  Its  price  down  or  to  levy  a  tax 
on  oil  to  reap  the  gains  from  the  price  rise, 
the  shortage  would  have  been  cataslxophic, 
and  the  advent  of  kerosene  and  other  petro- 
leum products  might  have  been  delayed  for 
decades. 
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The  whale  oU  crlsla  is  a  case  study  of  how 
the  free-market  system  solves  a  scarcity 
problem.  The  end  product  of  this  process  of 
discovery  and  Innovation  Is  the  Petroleum 
Age  in  which  we  live.  We  owe  the  benefits 
and  comforts  of  the  present  era  to  free  en- 
terprise and  the  scarcity  of  whalee. 

The  history  of  our  first  "energy  crisis" 
demonstrates  that  there  U  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  face  long-term  doom.  If  tech- 
nology were  suddenly  frozen,  some  of  the 
dire  projections  being  made  now  might  be 
realized  in  several  hundred  years  or  less, 
depending  on  which  "expert  of  the  week"  one 
believes.  But  technology  is  not  frozen.  It  Is 
Instead  progressing  at  a  rate  unprecedented 
In  history.  The  Petroleum  Age  will  pass  as  did 
the  Stone  Age  (and  the  Whale  Oil  Era).  The 
real  danger  Is  that  we  may  foolishly  restrict 
the  exploitation  of  current  energy  sources 
and  allow  them  to  become  valueless.  Only  if 
we  eliminate  the  market  Incentives  for  in- 
novation and  Investment  will  we  face  a  real, 
long-term  "energy  crisis." 

Though  there  Is  no  long-term  "energy 
crisis"  there  Is  a  short-term  problem.  Eco- 
nomic science  teaches  that  shortages  can- 
not exist  in  free  markeu.  In  free  markets 
prices  rise  in  order  to  eliminate  shortages. 
"Crisis"  as  opposed  to  simple  scarcity,  re- 
sults from  market  disruptions;  and  the  only 
sector  of  society  which  possesses  the  power 
to  disrupt  a  large  market  is  the  government. 
Government  price  ceilings  on  natural  gas  at 
the  well-head  have  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
ruptive public  policies  By  setting  the  price 
of  natural  gas  artificially  low.  the  govern- 
ment has  stifled  the  Incentive  of  producers  to 
Increase  supplies,  while  the  artificially  low 
price  has  stimulated  demand.  Furthermore, 
since  profits  are  low  at  these  artificially  low 
celling  prices,  investment  and  exploration 
have  fallen  off  sharply. 

Price  controls  have  also  had  a  detrimental 
Impact  on  the  supply  of  petroleum  products 
and  the  construction  of  refinery  capacity, 
essential  to  Increasing  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies. Due  to  the  pressure  to  keep  prices 
l>elow  what  the  free  market  would  specify, 
shortages  of  petroleum  products  have  oc- 
curred at  both  the  retail  and  wholesale 
levels.  Had  prices  been  allowed  to  rise,  the 
quantity  supplied  would  have  expanded  to 
meet  the  quantity  demanded:  and  each  con- 
sumer would  have  had  direct  incentive  to 
economize  on  usage  We  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  distorting  Impact  on  the 
production  of  Inputs  essential  for  fuel  pro- 
duction (drilling  equipment,  tubular  steel, 
etc.)  which  four  phases  of  price  controls 
have  produced. 

Environmental  legislation  and  court  action 
also  have  had  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
supply  and  demand  for  energy.  Injunctions 
against  atomic  and  conventional  power 
plants  have  prevented  the  supply  of  elec- 
tricity from  keeping  up  with  the  demand. 
The  Injunction  against  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
has  Impeded  the  growth  of  oil  supplies. 
Pollution  control  devices  on  automobiles 
have  Increased  fuel  consumption  and,  there- 
by. Increased  the  demand  for  gasoline.  Mass 
conversion  from  high  sulphur  to  low  sulphur 
fuels  In  order  to  comply  with  EPA  regula- 
tions to  abate  pollution  has  caused  a  change 
in  the  composition  of  energy  demand  from 
plentiful,  cheap  sources  of  energy  to  scarcer 
more  expensive  ones. 

The  energy  crisis  has  made  it  clear  that 
pollution  abatement  has  a  definite  cost  to 
society.  Only  by  understanding  the  costs 
involved  in  various  forma  of  pollution  abate- 
ment can  we  choose  bow  much  environmen- 
tal protection  Ls  optimal 

The  bureaucratic  methnd  of  looking  at  the 
supply  and  demand  for  energy  product.s  dif- 
fers substantially  from  the  niarke! -directed 
approach  The  bureaucrat  presumes  first  of 
all  that  the  supply  of  the  product  is  abso- 
lutely fixed.  Price  does  not  matter.  A  price 
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rise,  he  argues,  will  not  put  more  oil  in  the 
pipelines — at  least  not  before  the  next  elec- 
tion. People  "need  a  certain  amount"  of  the 
product,  and  they  will  always  buy  the  same 
quantity  regardless  of  price  unless  they  are 
too  poor  to  afford  It  at  ail. 

These  views  are,  of  course,  economic  non- 
sense. In  weighing  the  various  courses  of 
action  which  might  lie  followed  in  minimiz- 
ing the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  current  en- 
ergy problem  It  Is  useful  to  make  a  ball 
park  estimate  of  the  price  level  that  the  free 
market  would  yield  in  the  shortage  period. 

ESTIMATING  OtTrPtTT  AND  DEMAND 

Estimates  of  how  much  the  demand  for  en- 
ergy sources  would  decline  in  a  period  leas 
than  a  year.  If  prices  rose  by  1  % ,  range  from 
roughly  0.2%  to  12%.  Estimates  of  how 
much  the  quantity  supplied  would  rise  In  the 
same  period.  If  prices  rose  by  1%,  vary  from 
roughly  0.6%  to  2%.  A  reasonably  conserva- 
tive estimate  is  that  a  price  of  1%  will  pro- 
voke a  decline  in  the  quantity  demanded  of 
0.5%  and  a  rise  In  the  quantity  supplied  of 
1%. 

The  practical  importance  of  these  esti- 
mates Is  that  a  10%  shortage  In  the  supply 
of  fuel  at  current  prices  would  yield  a  free 
market  rise  in  pric«  of  less  than  T"c !  If  we  are 
more  pessimistic  about  the  shortage  and  as- 
sume that  demand  exceeds  supply  by  20%  at 
the  current  price,  we  might  expect  a  price 
rise  of  less  than  14% . 

The  above  estimates,  though  conservative, 
do  not  take  account  of  the  disruption  pro- 
duced by  the  crisis  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds this  Issue.  Since  the  magnitude  of  the 
crisis  has  been  blown  out  of  all  reasonable 
proportions  and  jjeople  fear  shortages  and  ra- 
tioning, hoarding  by  both  the  supplier  and 
demanders  is  a  genuine  possibility.  In  the 
very  short  run  (up  to  three  months)  we 
might  expect  prices  to  rise  above  the  long- 
term  market  price  After  roughly  one  to  three 
months  we  should  expect  the  crisis  mania  to 
pass  and  a  general  dishoardlng  to  occur  so 
that  prices  would  fall  to  a  level  below  the 
above  estimates.  These  estimates  are  of  course 
based  on  the  assumption  of  unhampered 
market  adjustments.  Government  attempts 
to  interfere  with  this  market  process  would 
tend  to  shift  the  estimates  upwards. 

The  first  step  in  solving  the  energy  short- 
age is  to  allow  the  free  market  system  to 
work.  All  price  ceilings  and  government  con- 
trols should  be  eliminated.  Such  action  would 
greatly  stimulate  the  supply  of  energy  sources 
and  eliminate  shortages.  Prices  would  rise 
but  the  expansion  of  output  would  hold 
prices  to  the  minimum  which  current  con- 
ditions dictate.  Furthermore,  the  free  mar- 
ket will  Insure  that  energy  will  be  allocated 
to  the  highest  priority  users  Price  Increases 
are  not  pleasant,  but  they  are  better  than 
low  prices  and  no  energy.  If  these  higher 
prices  work  hardships  on  the  less  fortunate 
among  us,  special  provisions  which  would  be 
preferable  to  the  distortions  and  waste  of 
rationing,  could  be  provided  for  this  small 
minority. 

There  is  an  additional  advantage  of  allow- 
ing domestic  prices  to  rise  A.s  prices  rise  In 
the  U.S..  the  cost  to  the  .Arabs  of  maintaining 
the  restriction  on  sales  to  the  U.S.  will  get 
higher.  If  we  simply  allow  the  market  to 
work,  the  agreement  to  restrict  sales  to  the 
U.S.  will  break  and  with  It  Arab  unity  will 
break  rhe  Arabs  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game  If  we  allow  prices  to  rise  we  can  ex- 
I>ect  the  development  of  new  domestic 
sources  such  as  oil  shale  and  domestically 
produced  substitutes  for  petroleum. 

COSTS    AND    CLEAN    AIK 

Another  step  in  solving  the  energy  problem 
l3  to  Inform  society  of  the  cost  of  environ- 
mental and  ecological  programs  ai.d  allow  the 
people  to  choose.  If  people  want  the  end 
products  of  such  programs  they  will  have  to 
pay  the  cost  In  higher  energy  prices.  With- 
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out  adequate  information,  society  will  not 
be  able  to  decide  which  programs  are  worth 
the  cost  and  which  are  not.  If  people  prefer 
cleaner  air  to  lower  fuel  cost  they  can  choose 
to  convert  from  coal  to  oil.  If  they  choose 
lower  fuel  coet  they  can  burn  cheaper  and 
dirtier  fuels.  Such  a  system  seems  preferable 
to  allowing  a  bureaucrat  to  decide  for  them. 

To  increase  supplies  we  should  open  the 
continental  shelf  for  drilling  but  make  firms 
liable  for  oil  spills  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
logical disturbances.  Most  oil  spills  are  not 
from  drillings  but  from  tankers.  By  employ- 
ing the  Naval  oil  reserves,  the  continental 
shelf  and  areas  which  will  become  econom- 
ically feasible  at  higher  prices,  output  could 
be  greatly  expanded. 

We  should  Institute  peak-load  pricing  for 
electricity  in  shortage  areas.  Brownouts  and 
blackouts  occur  because  In  peak  use  periods 
overloads  occur.  By  charging  more  for  power 
In  peak  use  periods,  nonessential  use  would 
occur  In  nonpeak  load  periods  when  power  Is 
cheaper.  Under  the  current  system  there  is 
no  incentive  to  spread  out  power  use.  Peak 
load  pricing  could  minimize  overloads  in  the 
current  system  and  allow  time  for  supply 
sources  to  catch  up  to  peak  load  demand. 

In  a  free  market,  when  the  price  of  a  good 
starts  to  rise,  three  simultaneous  forces  are 
produced.  First,  pe<^le  start  to  use  the  good 
more  Judiciously,  second,  producers  and  con- 
sumers who  use  the  product  begin  to  search 
for  cheaper  substitutes,  and  third,  producers 
of  the  product  attempt  to  expand  output  by 
using  and  developing  technology  to  meet  the 
demand.  It  Is  this  process  which  has  always 
forestalled  doom.  We  will  run  out  of  energy 
only  If  we  prevent  the  free  market  from 
working.  Herein  lies  the  real  danger  of  the 
"energy  crisis." 


THE  BUDGET  AND  IMPOUNDMENT 
CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
or    CONNECTICtT 

Thursday.  December  6,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
last  25  or  30  yeais.  the  Congre.ss  has  been 
handicapped  by  an  inadequate.  ine£B- 
cient.  and  antiquated  budgetmaking 
apparatus  while  the  executive  ha.s  cor- 
nered the  vital  area  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment. 

By  approving  H.R.  7130.  the  Budget 
and  Impoiindment  Control  Act  of  1973, 
the  House  ha.s  taken  a  ma.ior  step  toward 
returning  the  traditional  balance  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  Government. 

■Without  question,  the  Congress  cannot 
perform  its  most  ba,sic  task  of  making 
decisioiis  about  the  raising  and  spend- 
ing of  Federal  tax  dolla:s  unlc-vs  its  ca- 
pacity for  dealing  with  the  budget  is 
greatly  enhanced  Determining  spending 
priorities  within  the  isolated  context  of 
separate  appropriations  bills  precludes 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire 
budget  and  a  balanced  determination  of 
spending  priorities. 

This  situation  will  be  altered  by  H  R 
7130  The  bill  establishes  a  new  Budget 
Committee  to  study  various  requests  and 
establish  ceilings  for  expenditures  m  the 
various  categories  of  the  Federal  budget. 
It  also  provides  a  timetable  for  consid- 
ering ihe  new  budget,  establishes  a  Leg- 
islative Budget  Office  to  suppli'  the  Con- 
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grass  with  Independent  Information  on 
programs  and  priorities,  suid  requires  the 
Coiigiess  to  keep  expenditures  within 
the  ceiling  originally  adopted. 

Ill  a  related  area,  the  Impoundment  of 
appropriated  funds  and  the  discontinua- 
tion cf  lawfully  enacted  programs  by  the 
executive  seriously  erode  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  contained  in  the 
Constitution.  To  help  restore  this  bal- 
ance, earher  in  the  session  I  cosponsored 
legislation  to  control  impoundment  and 
supported  H  R.  8480.  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act.  Title  n  of  HR.  7130  estab- 
lishes the  procedure  by  which  Congress 
can  overrule  the  impoundment  of  law- 
fully enacted  funds  by  the  executive! 

The  Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control 
Act,  while  not  perfect,  represents  the 
first  major  step  taJcen  by  the  Congress 
in  years  toward  reforming  its  Inefficient 
control  over  fiscal  matters.  Just  as  the 
war  powers  resolution  restored  the  con- 
stitutional balance  in  foreign  affairs,  the 
final  passage  of  H.R.  7130  will  restore  the 
balance  in  domestic  matters  by  revitaliz- 
ing the  fiscal  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


THE  QUALITY  OP  MEDICINE  BEING 
ENDANGERED  BY  FEDERAL  REGU- 
LATIONS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1973 

Mr  KEMP  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality 
of  medical  care  in  the  United  States  Is 
important  to  each  of  us.  It  is  a  matter  of 
health  and  life. 

During  recent  years,  this  profession, 
like  so  many  others,  has  been  beset  with 
new  Federal  regulatory  and  reporting 
requirements,  some  of  which  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  doctors"  abilities  to  serve 
adeqiuitely  their  patients  One  of  these 
requirements  was  imposed  as  &n  obscure 
provision  of  last  years  Social  Security 
Act  amendments.  It  is  the  requirement 
of  establLshing  "Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizaticns" — PSRO's — as- 
signed the  tasks  of  second-guessing  doc- 
tor s  decisions  oo  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients under  medicare,  medicaid,  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs. 

One  of  the  rights  inherent  to  a  free 
aoeiety  is  the  right  of  a  paUent  to  have 
his  or  her  medicaJ  problems  attended  to 
In  the  fullest  of  privacy.  This  confidential 
relationship  is  as  privileged  as  one  be- 
tween a  priest  and  penitent  or  an  attor- 
ney and  chent  Many  legal  authorities 
believe  the  P8RO  s  violate  this  constitu- 
Uooal  principle 

The  PSRO's  were  added  to  last  year's 
act  as  an  amendment  on  the  Senate  fioor. 
It  was  not  fully  debated.  It  was  not  even 
the  subject  of  public  hearinei  in  the 
House.  It  is  law  today  because  it  was 
buried  in  such  an  otherwise  complex  law 
thtt  it  never  receded  full  attenUon. 

I  am  iiiirodurmg  legislation,  together 
with  other  Members,  to  repeal  the  PSRO 
requirements  I  believe  this  to  be  In  the 
best  medical  and  legal  interest;  of  the 
patient  community.  At  the  verj"  least.  Its 
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Introduction  ought  to  engender  the  de- 
bate and  public  hearings  necessary  to  air 
fully  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  issue. 
Hopefully,  those  hearings  will  bring  out, 
suflBciently.  why  the  PSROs  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  long  established  Amer- 
ican traditions  surrounding  doctors  and 
their  patients. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
PSRO's  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

No  Time  fob  Patienis? 

We  would  never  argue  that  any  group 
should  be  exempt  from  acccuo;  ability  to  the 
larger  society,  but  we  can  uaderEtand  why 
many  doctors  at  an  American  Medical  A«- 
aoclatlon  convention  In  Anaheim  this  week 
are  up  In  anna  over  a  new  federal  law  pur- 
portedly designed  to  monitor  the  way  doctors 
deal  with  federally  Insured  pwtlents. 

The  law.  described  eleewher»  on  this  page 
today  by  Dr  Wlnsten.  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  "'Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations" aU  around  the  country  starting 
Jan.  1.  These  PSROs,  which  will  be  comprised 
m&lnly  of  doctors,  will  have  the  task  of  sec- 
ond-messing decisions  made  by  other  doctors 
In  treating  patients  under  Medicare.  Medic- 
aid and  maternal  and  chUd  health  problems. 

Their  findings  will  be  used  by  a  HKW  bu- 
reaucracy to  establish  certain  "norms'*  that 
doctors  would  be  expected  to  follow  In  treat- 
ing federally  Insured  patients.  Such  ques- 
tions as  whether  some  doctors  overprescrlbe 
or  require  unnecessary  hospitalization  will 
enter  Into  the  review  and  norm-setting  proc- 
ess. 

While  we  favor  a  businesslike  administra- 
tion of  federal  social  ppograme.  the  PSRO 
legislation  ralsee  some  questions  which 
didn't  get  adequately  asked  or  answered  by 
Congress  It  was  attached,  by  Senator  Ben- 
nett (R.  Utah),  as  a  rider  onto  last  falls 
big  and  controversial  Social  Security  bill  and 
somehow  rode  through  with  almost  no  public 
attention  The  House  did  not  even  hold  pub- 
Uc  iMATlngs  on  the  PSROs. 

And  yet  the  law  empowers  the  government, 
through  PSROs,  to  examine  medical  records 
in  doctors'  omoes.  not  only  of  federally  In- 
sured patients  but  private  patients  as  well. 
The  Association  of  American  Phyaldans  and 
Surgeons  thinks  this  Is  an  unconstitutional 
Invasion  of  a  private  relationship. 

Further.  It  can  be  doubted  that  Congress 
gave  Eufflclcnt  thought  to  the  cost  of  all  this 
monitoring  and  norm-setting  There  Is  no 
clear  picture  of  how  many  PSROs  there  will 
be  but  a  minimum  of  150,  and  probably  con- 
siderably more.  Is  likely  The  man-hours  of 
doctors  who  sen.'e  on  them  will  be  that  many 
fewer  man-hours  devoted  to  practicing  medi- 
cine, not  to  mention  the  man-hours  that 
wlU  have  to  be  devoted  In  doctors'  offices  to 
meeting  demands  for  Information  or  Justify- 
ing dedstons. 

It  might  be  noted  that  some  50  million 
patients  and  10  mUUon  hospital  missions  are 
potentlaJly  subject  to  monitoring  and  that 
the  proposed  norms  cover  some  350  pro- 
cedures It  makes  you  wonder  If  doctors  will 
hai.-e  any   time   left  to  treat  piatlents. 

Fmally.  the  law  seems  to  Ignore  that  a 
great  deal  of  pe«r  review  already  goes  on  la 
medicine,  by  state  and  local  medical  societies 
and  hoepital  boards  that  review  decisions  to 
operate  and  the  like  While  peer  review  has 
been  criuclzed  as  Ineffective  a  lot  of  the 
criticism  remains  unproved.  In  Louisteaa 
last  December.  U  was  the  state  medical  soci- 
ety that  blew  the  whistle  on  a  HEW-financed 
private  birth  control  scheme  that  now  is 
under  criminal  Investigation,  which  suggests 
that  the  public  Interest  may  fare  at  least  as 
well  under  private  peer  review  as  throngta 
the  good  oCloes  of  HJTW 

Man?  doctors  clalan  tta*t  the  PSRO  sleeper 
actually  was  designed  to  open  the  medical 
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prcfesslon  up  for  full  federal  insurance,  or, 
as  the  AMA  once  would  have  termed  it,  "so- 
cialized medicine."  Interestingly,  the  AMA 
had  a  baud  I.t  the  original  conception  of 
PSROs,  apparently  with  some  notion  of  dis- 
playing flexibility— thus  avoiding  the  kind  of 
pitched  battle  It  loet  over  Medicare — and  at 
the  same  tlm;  keeping  PSROs  In  the  hands 
of  physicians.  But  a  good  many  physicians 
are  making  It  cletw  that  they  think  that 
was  a  bad  tactic. 

It  would  seem  that  they  have  a  point. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  were  a  product  of  the 
mld-19603  and  there  is  no  denying  the  public 
support  that  then  existed.  But  this  is  1973 
and  Americans  hare  seen  quite  a  lot  they 
don't  like  about  federal  social  programs. 
There  Is  no  certainty  they  are  yet  ready  for 
national  health  Insurance  and  they  certainly 
arent  ready  for  sneaky  approaches  to  that 
end  through  Innocent -looking  riders  to  com- 
plex bills  In  Congress.  As  to  monitoring  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  HEW  might  do  well,  or 
so  the  Louisiana  case  would  suggest,  to  get 
better  control  of  its  existing  auditing  system. 

Rep.  Rarlck  (D..  La.)  has  introduced  a 
bin  to  repeal  PSROs.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
public  has  a  bigger  stake  In  repeal  than  It 
realizes  At  any  rate,  the  issue  deserves  a 
better  hearing  than  tt  got  when  PSROs  were 
so  nimbly  written  Into  law  last  year 


TESTIMONY   ON   POWS   AND   MIAS 


HON.  C   W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  rLoBUJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  submitted  testimony  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  require  a  full  ac- 
coimting  of  otir  men  who  are  missing  in 
acUon  in  Southeast  Asia.  Though  the 
United  States  has  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam and  our  POWs  have  come  home,  we 
should  not  forget  the  tragic  lessons 
learned  during  that  conflict,  nor  should 
we  forget  that  1,200  men  have  not  been 
accoimtod  for  as  yet.  We  must  not  back 
down  from  our  demand  for  a  full  and 
complete  accounting  of  our  MIAs  and 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  problem  is 
a  dally  tragedy  for  the  parents,  wives, 
and  children  of  these  men. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  testimony 
before  the  committee: 

Tesximowt  or  Hon    C    W    Bill  Youno 

Mr.  Ctxalrman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.  Con. 
Res  211.  I  have  Joined  with  more  than  100 
other  Members  to  express  my  deep  concern 
at  the  continuing  and  unresolved  problem  of 
our  men  who  are  missing  In  action  In  South- 
east Asia.  This  Is  not  the  first,  nor  the  last, 
effort  I  shall  make  on  l)ehalf  of  our  POWs 
and  MIAs.  It  Is  Imperative  for  the  families 
of  these  men  and  for  the  Integrity  and  honor 
ot  our  flghtlng  forces  that  this  problem  not 
be  allowed  to  slide  Into  oblivion. 

TTie  question  of  a  proper  accounting  of  our 
MIAs  Is  part  of  the  larger  tragedy  which 
took  place  for  aU  mankind  dnrlng  the  con- 
flict In  Southeast  Asia  The  Communist 
forces,  and  most  specltlcaily  the  Ouvernment 
of  North  Vietnam,  repeatedly,  consistently, 
acd  blatantly  refused  to  abide  by  the  prison- 
er treatment  protocols  of  the  Oeneva  Con- 
vention. The  United  Nations,  the  funda- 
mental worHl  body  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  stood  by  belplr.<Bi. 
the  victim  of  an  avalanche  at  antl-Unlted 
States  rhetoric.  The  other  signatories  of  the 
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Geneva  Convention  paid  only  Up  service  to 
their  responsibilities,  and  the  fortim  of  world 
opinion  chose  only  to  concentrate  on  alleged 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam. 
During  my  service  In  the  House  I  have  con- 
tinually sought  and  supported  means  to  make 
the  Communists  abide  by  the  regulations  for 
treatment  of  POWs  set  forth  in  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  I  have  stressed  the  critical 
Importance  of  a  full  accounting  of  Americans 
missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  April  of  this  year  I  was  moved  by  the 
horror  stories  of  our  returning  prisoners  of 
war  to  request  of  the  Pesldent  that  the 
United  States  take  the  initiative  in  convening 
a  new  International  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  agreements  relating  to 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  to  provide 
effective  methods  to  guarantee  the  enforce- 
ment of  agreements  relative  to  prisoners  of 
war.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  I>resident 
responded  with  positive  news:  an  interna- 
tional meeting  on  precisely  this  issue  has 
been  scheduled  by  the  Swiss  Government 
(the  deposltcMy  for  the  1949  Oeneva  Conven- 
tion) for  February  18  to  AprU  11,  1974  In 
Geneva. 

Also  in  April,  I  formally  requested  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  Edward 
Hubert  '.o  have  the  Committee  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  treatment  of 
Americans  held  prisoner  by  the  Communists. 
I  expressed  the  sincere  hope  that  we  all  share, 
that  Americans  will  never  again  become  In- 
volved In  any  military  conflict,  but  also  put 
forward  my  feeling  that  an  Armed  Services 
Committee  Investigation  could  contribute  to 
the  assurance  that  our  men  owuld  be  more 
adequately  protected  In  any  such  future 
eventuality.  Moreover,  an  investigation  such 
as  I  recommended  could  reveal  the  presence 
of  any  prisoners  of  war  who  had  not  been 
previously  identified  and  could  provide  addi- 
tional Information  on  those  still  unaccounted 
for. 

In  the  wake  of  our  national  Joy  at  having 
our  POWs  home  at  last,  the  problems  of 
their  mistreatment  and  of  the  more  than 
1.300  MIAs  seemed  to  be  slipping  Into  the 
background.  But  I.  along  '/ith  many  other 
Members,  was  determined  not  to  let  this 
happen.  Therefore,  on  July  31  I  Joined  with 
more  than  a  hundred  other  Members  of  the 
House  to  introduce  H.  Con.  Res.  271.  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
those  men  still  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  resolution  clearly  prohibits  any 
further  Congressional  consideration  of  aid, 
trade,  diplomatic  recognition  or  any  other 
form  of  communication,  travel,  or  accommo- 
dation with  North  Vietnam  or  the  Viet  Cong 
until  such  time  as  the  January  27,  1973 
agreements  relating  to  our  military  and 
civilian  personnel  In  the  missing  In  action 
category  are  complied  with. 

Furthermore,  on  September  25th  I 
sponsored  H  J.  Res,  741,  calling  for  a  full 
Congressional  Investigation  into  the  status 
of  our  servicemen  still  listed  as  missing  In 
action  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  confiict. 
This  resolution  not  only  calls  for  an  inde- 
pendent Congressional  inquiry  but  also  the 
withholding  of  any  aid  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese jovernment  or  any  government  sup- 
ported by  insurgent  communist  forces  In 
Southeast  Asia  until  there  is  a  full  account- 
ing of  MIAs.  On  the  same  date.  I  again  re- 
newed my  request  to  Chairman  Hebert  for 
Investigation  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee into  the  whereabouts  of  the  more 
than  1,200  American  MIAs  I  noted  in  my 
letter  that  such  an  Investigation  would  help 
to  end,  once  and  for  all,  the  uncertainty  for 
those  families  of  men  still  missing  as  well 
as  to  obtain  the  release  of  any  prisoners  who 
may  stUl  be  held  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am 
therefore  especially  pleased  to  see  this  Sub- 
committes  break  the  logjam  of  Congessional 
inaction  iuid   begin   hearings   on   this   im- 
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portauit  :>ense  of  the  Congress  resolution.  As 
the  world's  most  powerful  nation  and  as  a 
people  who  have  suffered  deeply  from  the 
Vietnamese  conflict,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  act  responsibility  to  prevent  any  further 
such  abuses  of  prisoners'  rights  as  we  saw 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

That  this  is  not  just  a  problem  peculiar 
to  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  strongly  by  certain 
events  which  took  place  during  the  recent 
Middle  East  conflict.  I  am  referring,  for 
example,  to  a  formal  complaint  filed  by  the 
Government  of  Israel  with  the  International 
Red  Cross  in  Geneva  concerning  crimes  of 
murder  and  mutilation  committed  against 
Israeli  prlsoners's-of  war  by  Syrian  military 
forces  on  the  Golan  Heights.  In  retaking 
certain  areas  of  the  Golan  Heights,  Israel 
Defense  Force  troops  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered proof  that  28  Israeli  soldiers  bad 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood  after  their  cap- 
ture by  Syrian  troops. 

If  the  United  States  and  other  free  nations 
concerned  with  human  rights  do  not  take 
firm  and  unequivocal  stands  against  such 
barbarities  and  bring  to  bear  every  ounce  of 
moral,  political,  and  economic  power  that  we 
possess  against  the  offenders,  we  are  serving 
notice  to  aggressors  large  and  small  that  they 
can  violate  the  Geneva  Convention  with  im- 
punity and  that  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental rules  of  civilization  no  longer  apply. 

I  cannot  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  this  subcommittee  strongly  enough  to 
take  immediate  and  constructive  action  on 
behalf  of  our  missing  in  action.  The  Con- 
gress must  not  abdicate  its  responsibility 
to  our  POWs,  to  the  families  of  the  MIAs, 
and  to  the  men  of  our  armed  forces  who  may 
face  similar  trials  in  future  confilcts.  If  we 
sweep  this  problem  under  the  rug  by  leaving 
It  to  the  sluggish  efforts  of  governmental 
agencies,  future  generations  of  mankind  may 
suffer  the  results. 


PARTY  DESIGNATION  IN  LOCAL 
ELECTIONS  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 
FAVORED 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District 
of  Columbia  home  rule  conference  report 
to  be  voted  on  in  the  House  next  Wed- 
nesday, December  12  provides  party  des- 
ignation on  the  ballots  on  which  the 
new  Mayor  and  City  Council  will  be  elec- 
ted in  the  fall  of  1974. 

That  feature  was  in  the  committee  bill, 
H.R.  9682  when  il  was  voted  out  of  com- 
mittee last  July  by  a  vote  of  20  to  4. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
from  Febniary  8  to  July  15  was  over- 
whelmingly for  party  designation.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  hearing  record. 

BOARD  OF  TBADE  FAVORS  PARTISAN  BALLOT 

Mr.  Walter  F.  McArdle.  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  voiced  the  support  of  business  in 
these  words: 

These  legislators  (city  council)  should  be 
elected  by  partisan  ballot. 

We  support  the  election  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a  parti- 
san, city-wide  ballot. 

COP    IN    rAVOR 

The  District  of  Columbia  Republican 
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Party  testified  in  favor  of  party  designa- 
tion in  these  words: 

We  believe  the  Mayor  should  be  elected  In 
partisan  elections.  There  is  no  question  but 
the  present  ix)lltlcal  parties  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  provide  the  machinery  by 
which  a  candidate  aspiring  to  ofBce  can  best 
bring  his  or  her  views  to  the  electorate. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  party  designation  as 
follows : 

We  support  a  legislative  body  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  community,  elected  in  par- 
tisan elections,  some  by  ward  and  some  at 
large.  The  chief  executive  should  also  be 
elected   In  a  partisan  election. 

ONLY     THREE     OP    FIVE    AT    LARGE     COUNCILMEN 
MAY    BE    FROM    SAME    PARTY 

The  conference  report  includes  a  fea- 
ture to  help  keep  a  minority  party's  voice 
on  the  council.  Only  three  of  the  five 
members  at  large  on  the  City  Council 
may  be  from  the  same  party. 

HATCH     ACT     PREVENTS     CITY     MACHINE 

An  additional  benefit  of  partisan  elec- 
tions is  that  city  employees  will  not  be 
able  to  be  coerced  to  collect  money  and 
campaign  for  city  ofBcials  in  order  to  keep 
their  jobs  or  get  promotions.  Tlie  Hatch. 
Act  gives  them  that  protection,  but  would 
not  under  nonpartisan  elections. 

All  in  all,  I  feel  that  partisan  elections 
will  work  well  in  Washington,  D.C. 


A  CHRISTMAS  WITHOUT  CHRIST? 

HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOL'„F  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
may that  I  read  that  the  annual  Christ- 
msts  Pageant  for  Peace  on  the  Ellipse 
will  not  include  a  depiction  of  the  Nativ- 
ity this  year.  Zealous  separationisis  ha\e 
convinced  the  Federal  Court  ol  Appeal.* 
that  to  include  Christ  in  Christmas  is  an 
"excessive  government  entanglement 
with  religion."  and  that  such  a  display 
would  be  offensive  to  non-Christians. 

Frankly,  I  find  the  scene's  exclusion 
from  the  pageant  extremely  offensive. 
and  obviously  so  do  many  Ea.'^l  Texans 
who  have  written  to  me  m  the  pa.^^t  week."- 
expressing  their  strong  disapproval  oi 
the  action. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  reprint  here  a  few  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  from  my  constituents,  as  well 
as  the  letter  which  I  am  sending  to  Rog- 
ers Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  has  ordered  the 
removal  of  the  Nativity  scene  from  the 
pageant. 

New  Caney.  Tex. 
Dear  Congressman  Charles  Wilson: 
When  I  discovered  that  the  Nativity  Scene 
wUl  be  removed  from  the  Christmas  Pageant 
for  Peace  in  Washington,  I  must  say  I  was 
amazed.  Can  this  be  true?  WUl  you  let  this 
happen?  Will  you  sit  idly  by  and  make  no 
effort  to  prevent  it?  The  very  idea!  It  is  the 
most  absurd  of  all  the  absurdities  in  Wash- 
ington In  this  year  of  absurdities  and  out- 
rages. What  Is  Christmas  about  if  not  the 
birth  of  Christ?  How  can  there  be  a  Peace 
Pageant  without  the  Prince  of  Peace? 
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No  doubt,  you  c*n  t«n  I  am  very  disturbed 
and  concerned  over  tbia  <l«v«Jlopin»at.  aad 
I  urge  you  ag  my  elected  representative  to 
do  everything  In  your  power  to  prevent  the 
removal  erf  the  nativity  scene  from  the  Pag- 
eant. Ple*se  let  me  knc»w  what  action  you 
plan  to  take  on  thla  matter  and  notify  me 
It  there  is  anything  that  I.  as  an  Ladtrldual, 
can  do  to  help  you  Ln  preventing  thia  dis- 
aster. 

Moot  at&cerely, 

Mrs.  Chaklotts  Wkicbt. 

PoRTCT,  Tex. 

Deab  Congbessman  Welson:  The  article  I 
have  attached  waa  handed  to  me  In  church 
Sunday  (it  tells  about  the  removal  of  the 
Nativity  Scene).  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
ahocked  Can  this  happen  In  our  nation?  If 
It  does  I  shall  lose  the  faith  I  have  kept 
Uirough  the  recent  Washington  scandals  and 
the  Impending  energy  crisis.  I  have  kept 
faith  that  we  as  a  aatlon  shall  come  through, 
but  If  we  leave  CThrlst  out  of  a  celebration 
built  around  him.  there  tent  much  hope. 
How  can  you  have  a  birthday  celebration  and 
leAve  out  the  birthday  person? 

Why  uot  Just  abolish  Christmas?  It  Is  bad 
enough  that  prayer  was  abolished  from 
schools  and  such  It  Is  my  belief  that  a  na- 
tion without  Christ  cannot  long  stand.  I  urge 
jcn  as  my  elected  offkHal  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  the  Nativity  Scene  frocn  the  cele- 
bratkjn  of  tiie  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
It  will  be  Indeed  a  dark  Christmas  If  this 
is  allowed. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jekome  Asrt. 

Hon.  Roczas  C.  B   Mo«ton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Ma.  Sbctuttakt:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  express.  In  the  strtmgest  possible  terms, 
my  displeasure  with  the  removal  of  the  Na- 
tivity scene  from  this  years  Christmas 
PB««tuDt  for  Peace.  I  urge  you  to  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
swiftly.  In  order  to  include  the  display  this 
month. 

My  constltuenu  in  the  Second  District  of 
Texas  have  seized  up>on  this  action  as  a  final 
Federal  blow  to  their  faith.  They  are  asking 
me  why,  In  the  m^ldst  of  all  the  crises  we  face. 
w»  tMre  In  Washington  should  remove  from 
Cbristnuu  the  very  symbol  of  that  holiday. 
Uie  symbol  of  peace  and  hrotherhood. 

I  hope  to  hear  soon  that  you  have  mitlated 
action  to  restore   the  Nativity  scene  to  the 
Pageant  on  the  Ellipse. 
Sincerely, 

Ckasi.es  Wii,soi», 
Membtr  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON,   THOMAS  M 
PELLY 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or     PrNNhTLVANlA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESKNTATTVES 
Thursday,  December  6.  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  pay 
tribute  today  to  Thomas  M.  Pelly.  our 
lormer  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Tom  served  in  the  Congress  during  20 
of  the  most  exciting  and  eventful  years 
m  our  history  and  he  helped  maintain, 
m  the  Congress,  a  beJanced  view  of 
where  the  United  States  was  and  where 
she  should  be  going. 

Although  I  was  not  privileged  to  serve 
on  any  committees  with  him.  I  neverthe- 
less heard  frequently  of  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  legislation  to  preserve 
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the  Independence  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  to  achieve  American 
predominance  In  the  exploration  of 
space. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  especially 
remember  his  forthrightness  and  integ- 
rity in  this  era  when  the  morality  of  all 
pohticians  is  being  questioned  Tom  Pelly 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
dedicated  public  servants  I  have  ever 
known. 

His  wise  counsel  has  been  missed  by 
all  of  us  In  the  fl3d  Congress  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  working  with  him  In  the 
past  and  we  all  sincerely  mourn  his  pass- 
mg. 

The  PeHy  family  can  be  comforted  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  served  his  coimtry 
well. 


ENVIRONMENTAL    ZEALOTS    WANT 
TO  STOP  THE  WORLD 

HON.  CHET  HOLi FIELD 

or    CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leading  newspaper  In  the  Los  .\ngele.s 
area,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  carried  a 
very  interesting  editorial  in  its  December 
4.  1873,  edition. 

The  editorial  deals  with  the  San 
Onofre  nuclear  power  generating  sta- 
tion, located  near  the  San  Clemen te  res- 
idence of  the  President,  whkh  has  been 
providing  inexpensive,  clean,  and  reliable 
electricity  to  our  urea  for  several  years 
now. 

Few  people  realize  that  our  State  and 
local  governments  will  not  permit  even 
a  relatively  clean  gas-fired  generating 
plant  to  be  built  in  our  area,  even  If  the 
ga.s  were  available,  and  it  is  not. 

Because  of  this,  the  owTiers  of  the  San 
Onofre — Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
and  San  Diego  Gas  ti  Electric  Co. — 
were  forced  to  plan  new  nuclear  powered 
facilities  at  San  Onofre  in  order  to  fulfill 
their  public  obligation  to  supply  electric- 
ity to  the  area.  This  was  more  than  4 
years  ago. 

A  continuous  struggle  has  been  carried 
on  by  San  Onofre's  owners  during  that 
more  than  4-year  period  A  mountain  of 
paper  was  prepared  and  submitted  to 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Government 
agencies  Literally  dozens  of  proceedintrs. 
consuming  time,  energj'.  and  manage- 
ment and  engineering  talent,  were  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  necessary  permits 
and  licenses  to  satisfy  zoning  regulations, 
State  utilities  commission  regulations, 
various  safety  reijulatlons.  Federal  Power 
Commission  regulations,  and  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  regulations.  Every 
agency  approved  the  project,  even  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  owners  had  one  last  hurdle  to 
clear— the  California  CoastUne  Commis- 
sio*i — which  was  created  long  after  the 
San  Onofre  expansion  was  planned  In- 
credibly, the  staff  of  the  commission  rec- 
ommended against  the  project  because  a 
smaii  area  of  bluffs  must  be  leveled  and 
because  the  marine  plankton  near  the 
plant  might  be  adversely  affected. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  type  of  thing 
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with  which  this  Congress  must  come  to 
grips,  and  soon,  if  we  are  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  energy  in  the  future. 
We  cannot  continue  to  permit  the  plac- 
ing of  lajer  after  layer  of  administrative 
stumbling  blocks  in  Uie  path  of  those 
who  liave  the  only  capebtlity  of  provid- 
ing energy. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  recognizes  this 
problem  in  its  editorial  of  December  4. 
1973.  This  is  an  exceUent  statement  of 
the  problem,  and  I  want  to  insert  it  In 
the  RJECORD  at  this  point.  I  commend  the 
Times  for  its  position. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  learned  last 
night  that  the  California  Coastal  Com- 
mission refused  to  approve  the  San  Ono- 
fre expansion.  This  simply  means  less 
electricity  and  probable  brownouts  in 
our  area  in  tlie  future. 

8aJ»    ONOmi:    ENvmoNiCCNTAL    Issus 

The  state  coastline  commission  will  make 
one  of  the  crucial  decisions  of  its  brief  life 
when  it  votes  tomorrow  on  the  controversial 
proposal  to  add  two  more  nuclear  units  to 
the  San  Onofre  power  station.  We  believe  It 
is  important  to  the  state,  and  lnd<*d  impor- 
tant to  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
commission,  that  It  overrule  the  recomm«n- 
datlon  of  its  staff  and  approves  the  expansion. 
It  is  not  an  easy  decision  for  the  commis- 
sion to  ntjake  But  we  think  the  commission 
has  to  make  it  The  principal  concern  every- 
one has  about  San  Onofre  or  any  other  nu- 
clear power  plant  Is  safety.  The  state  attorney 
general,  though,  advised  the  commlaelon  that, 
safety  considerations  belong  to  the  federal 
government  alone,  as  Intended  by  Congress. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  licensing 
board,  after  thorough  hearings  on  the  safety 
question,  ruled  that  the  additions  to  plant 
can  proceed.  We  discuss  the  safety  question 
In  the  following  editorial. 

The  coastline  commiseion  staff  based  Its 
recommendation  to  deny  the  expansion  on 
environmental  and  ecological  grounds  alone. 
The  staff  pointed  out  that  the  expansion  will 
debtroy  some  sandstone  cliffs  and  caves,  and 
said  the  intake  and  outflow  of  water  used  to 
cool  the  nuclear  reactors  "could"  create  a 
marine  desert  in  the  nearby  ocean  The  staff 
recommended  moving  the  new  uiiltp,  at  least 
to  the  landward  side  of  Interstate  5,  and  in- 
stalling a  dltlerent  kind  of  gas  reactor  and 
changing  the  oooUng  system  to  protect  ma- 
rine life. 

The  staff  said  it  emphatically  was  not  try- 
ing to  force  a  "no  growth  policy."  and  was 
working  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  have  both  energy  and  a  pleasing  en- 
vironment, but  we  believe  the  staff  was  tak- 
ing too  narrow  a  view  of  both  energy  and  en- 
vironment when  It  recommended  against  ex- 
pansion. 

Even  with  a  reduced  rate  of  growth  In  the 
demand  for  electricity,  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity continues  to  grow.  Even  with  new 
kinds  of  antipollution  devices,  conventional 
oH  aivd  gas  power  plants  pollute  the  air. 
Once  you  convlace  yourself  of  the  relative 
safety  of  nuclear  plants — and  remember  the 
ooiiunlssioii  cannot  consider  safety — you  have 
to  oonclude  that  nuclear  power  is  uie  clean- 
est kUxd  of  power  generated  If  San  Onofre  Is 
not  allowed  to  grow,  the  conventional  plants 
wUl  have  to  grow. 

We  believe  the  commission  staff  baa  given 
loo  much  weight  to  tlie  cliffs  and  cavts.  and 
to  the  possible  but  disputed  hazard  to  mcu-lne 
life,  and  not  enough  weight  to  the  demon- 
strated need  for  power,  and  foe  clean  power 
It  IS  not  as  if  a  power  plant  were  being 
proposed  for  this  site  for  the  first  time. 
There  already  Is  a  power  plant  at  San  Onofre. 
In  other  matters  the  comnxlsslon  has  wisely 
taken  the  established  use  of  a  piece  Oif  the 
coast  Into  account  when  deciding  whether 
to  grant  permits  to  build  These  caves  and 
cliffs  are  Interesting,  but  they  are  not 
unique.   Their  disappearance  would  not  ao 
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greatly  matter.  The  beach  is  scarcely  used 
by  the  public;  it  Is  not  Uke  putting  a  new 
power  plant  at  Mallbu,  say,  or  Venice. 

TTie  potential  damage  to  the  plankton  Is 
problematical,  in  any  case,  and  it  Is  possible 
to  change  the  water  Intake  system  should 
that  prove  necessary. 

The  commission  staff  argues  that  since  the 
new  units  would  not  be  operating  anyway 
until  the  end  of  the  decade,  a  delay  now 
would  not  matter  much.  But  a  change  of 
site  could  easily  take  two  or  three  years,  be- 
cause of  the  hearing  process  and  the  con- 
gressional action  required.  It  seems  to  us 
that  two  or  three  years  Is  too  long  for  the 
marginal  Improvement  to  be  had — If  there 
would  be  any  Improvement  at  all. 

Those  Californlans  who.  lllte  us.  strongly 
supported  the  coastline  Initiative,  hoped 
that  the  coastline  commission  could  bring 
the  management  of  the  coast  Into  a  rational 
process  tjiat  would  weigh  one  good  against 
another  and  come  up  with  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion. As  we  were  saying  Sunday,  we  like  the 
way  the  commission  has  been  going  about 
its  work  to  date.  It  has  been  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  state. 

So  we  hope  the  commlasion  continues  to 
show  this  sensitivity  In  Its  vote  tomororw. 
The  commission  has  approved  new  construc- 
tion In  harbors,  and  modlflcatlons  to  a  con- 
ventional power  plant  on  Terminal  Island.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  San  Onofre  expansion 
Is  analogous  to  those  actions,  not  to  an  at- 
tempt to  radically  Invade  a  stretch  of  wholly 
untouched  coastline  If  Californlans  should 
come  to  think  the  coastllnr  commlsffilon  Is 
taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  needs  of  the 
state,  the  commission  would  lose  much  of 
the  support  it  has  won  for  itself  by  Its  In- 
telligent decisions.  That  broad  support  Is  es- 
sential for  the  long-range  coastal  plan  the 
commission  will  give  the  1976  l^eglslature. 

When  the  San  Diego  regional  coastline 
commission,  whose  decision  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  state  commission  tomorrow,  ap- 
proved the  San  Onofre  expansion,  it  at- 
tached conditions  designed  to  protect  the 
ocean  life,  if  necessary,  and  to  minimize 
access  to  the  beach  and  obstruction  of  the 
ocean  view  from  the  highway.  These  are  rea- 
sonable conditions,  which  the  state  coast- 
line commission  could  well  adopt,  while  ap- 
proving a  nuclear  power  plant  expansion 
that  Is  clearly  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 


THANKSGIVING  PARTY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  Niw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav,  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  20th  year  that  Mr.  Walt 
Kaner  has  organized  tlie  annual  chil- 
dren's Thai^ksgiving  party.  When  you 
think  of  the  number  of  children  who 
have  enjoyed  this  party  over  the  years 
and  the  amount  of  time  and  work  con- 
tributed by  Walt  Kaner.  thi.'s  20th  party 
represents  a  truly  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. I  might  add  that  Mr.  Kaner  also 
finds  time  to  write  one  of  the  country's 
most  distingui-slied  entertainment  coJ- 
uras. 

This  year's  party  was  held  at  Antun's 
Restaurant  in  Queens  'Village  The  'VTP 
guests  were  some  750  handicapped  and 
needy  children  from  25  orphanages,  wel- 
fare agencies,  and  hospitals  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  The  guests  were  treated 
to  toys,  comic  books,  balloons  and  re- 
freshments and  saw  a  2-hour  show  re- 
plete with  clowns,  magicians  and  cow- 
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boys.  And,  of  course,  Santa  Claus  ap- 
peared with  gifts  for  these  youngsters, 
many  of  whom  are  on  crutches  or  In 
wheelchairs.  The  party  was  a  bright  spot 
for  these  children,  some  of  whom  have 
ver\'  few  bright  moments. 

If  he  had  only  given  this  year's  party 
for  these  unfortunate  children,  I  believe 
Walt  Kaner  deserves  recognition.  How- 
ever, for  his  20  years  of  devoted  efforts 
to  bring  some  happme.ss  to  these  chil- 
dren, he  de.serves  acclaim  of  the  highest 
order  He  has  worked  hard  to  give  these 
children  something  they  will  be  thank- 
ful for;  and  this,  rather  than  a  stomach 
&che.  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Thanks- 
giving holidays. 


NATIONAL     LAWYERS     GUILD     OP- 
POSES FORD  NOMINATION 


HON.  BELU  S.  AB2UG 

OF    NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6.  1973 

M.':  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 19  James  Larson,  president  of  the 
National  Law>-ers  Guild,  testified  before 
tlie  House  Judiciary  Conunitlee  opposing 
the  nommation  of  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice 
President.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues I  insert  his  testimony  in  the 
Record. 

Statem£Nt  of  Jamks  I.AasoN 

INTHODUCnOW 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for 
extending  this  opportunity  to  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild.  We  are  strongly  opp>ofied  to 
the  confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford  as  the  next 
Vic©  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  of  November  13  to 
the  chairperson  of  this  committee,  we  are 
legally  certain  that  the  election  of  1972  was 
void.  Therefore  Richard  Nixon  has  no  au- 
thority to  act  pursuant  to  the  25th  amend- 
ment. Only  the  people  of  this  country  can 
choose  his  successor.  This  committee  has  no 
jurlsdictioi  to  act  Ln  this  matter,  except  to 
make  clear  that  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
Pord  should  not  even  be  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Lawyers  Guild  will  file  a  lawsuit  with- 
in the  next  four  weeks  on  behalf  of  thou- 
sands of  Individual  voters  to  declare  the  re- 
election of  the  President  invalid.  We  ask  you 
to  Join  with  us  In  that  suit.  We  believe  this 
action  to  be  consistent  with  previous  peti- 
tions of  Congress-persons  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia  and  to  void  the  termina- 
tion of  Archibald  Cox. 

BACKCBOUNO    OF   THX   CTTIU) 

Before  proceeding  to  the  merits  of  our 
case,  I  would  like  to  describe  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  briefly.  .M  present  our  mem- 
bership consists  of  approximately  *.000  at- 
torneys, law  students,  legal  workers  and  Jail- 
house  law>ers.  The  organization  was  estab- 
lished in  1937  during  the  Great  Depression. 
At  that  time  the  Guild  provided  legal  sup- 
port for  legislation  Intended  to  correct  the 
economic  injustices  which  caused  the  reces- 
sion. 

Since  its  Inception  the  Guild  has  been 
guided  by  the  belief  that  poor  and  working 
people,  especially  blacks  and  other  national 
minorities,  have  consistently  been  denied  ac- 
cess to  decent  Jobs,  health  care,  education, 
adequate  housing  and  meaningful  participa- 
tion In  the  political  system  of  this  country. 

In  our  support  for  the  rights  of  working 
people  to  form  unions,  to  strike  against  their 
employers  and  to  bargain  collectively,  we  and 
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the  people  we  represented  confronted  power- 
ful government  and  private  economic  In- 
terests. We  and  they  continue  to  do  so. 

We  were  also  Involved  In  the  civil  rights 
struggles  of  the  early  1960's,  when  other 
lawyers  were  reluctant  to  support  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  blacks  for  equality,  and 
the  government  dragged  its  feet.  We  continue 
to  struggle  against  racism  In  its  many  forms. 
We  represent  many  of  the  Inmates  who  were 
indicted  after  the  Attica  prison  uprising  We 
defend  Native  Americans  who  were  charged 
at  Wounded  Knee.  We  are  assisting  the 
United  Farmworkers  Union. 

We  have  also  been  Eurtlve  in  the  move- 
ment against  the  War  In  Southeast  Asia.  We 
have  counseled  draft  reyistere,  supported 
GI's  and  defended  civilians  singled  out  by  the 
government  for  prosecution  and  harassment. 
We  continue  to  speak  out  against  the  un- 
warranted and  unlawful  Interference  by  the 
government  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  such  as  Chile  and  Greece 

Throughout  our  history  we  in  the  Guild 
have  al«o  been  the  object  of  attack,  both  at 
the  hands  of  government  and  private  in- 
terests which  hinder  the  development  of  poor 
and  working  people.  We  refuse  to  be  in- 
timidated We  will  continue  our  representa- 
tion of  political  activists  who  are  sub- 
poenaed by  grand  Juries  and  harassed  be- 
cause of  their  beliefs  and  associations.  We 
will  defend  students  and  immigrantE  from 
abroad  who  are  fighting  here  against  repres- 
sive conditions  In  their  own  countries.  We 
V.-111  support  tenants'  struggles  against  sltun- 
lords  and  welfare  rec;pien-s  whc  stniggle  Icr 
C  better  standard  of  living. 

THE   PEOPLES    LAWStTTT   TO    SET   ASIDE   THE    1*72 
ELECTION 

In  the  course  of  our  recent  activities  we 
have  talked  with  thousands  of  people  who 
were  effectively  disenfranchised  and  de- 
frauded in  the  re-election  of  President  Nixon. 
We  support  their  efforts  to  overcome  the  In- 
fiuence  of  large  corporations  and  monled 
interests  which  prevent  them  from  con- 
trolling their  own  lives.  We  condemn  the 
massive  effort  by  this  administration  to 
stifle  all  opposition  to  Its  policies.  We  wish 
to  clarify  the  unholy  alliance  between  the 
President  and  big  business  which  continues 
to  ensure  ever  greater  profits  at  the  expense 
of  working  and  poor  people.  We  charge  that 
the  specific  illegal  acts  by  the  committee  to 
re-elect  the  President  are  directly  related  to 
the  economic  crisis  which  we  face  We  know 
that  the  confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford  wDl 
merely  perpetuate  these  evils. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  agents  of 
this  administration  conducted  a  wide-rang- 
ing effort  to  subvert  the  tree  flow  of  Informa- 
tion to  the  American  population  during  the 
course  of  the  election  campaign.  The  com- 
mittee for  reelection  employed  spies  to  infil- 
trate the  organizations  which  supported  vari- 
ous opposition  cajidldates  The  committee  au- 
thorized the  bugging  of  the  Democratic  Party 
Headquaxters  Agents  cf  the  committee  slan- 
der led  and  defamed  opponents  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  adnuiustration  authorized 
the  misue  of  government  agencies,  such  as 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  to  Intimidate 
it5  so-called  enemies.  Fund-raisers  for  the 
committee  extorted  Illegal  campaign  contri- 
butions from  some  large  corporations  The 
administration  forced  the  JueUce  Depart- 
ment to  drop  anti-trust  litigation  against  ITT 
in  exchange  for  a  $400,000  dontrlbutlon. 
Other  big  businesses  were  bribed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  support  Nixon  with  proBilses  of 
subsequent  payoffs. 

All  of  these  facts  were  known  to  l>e  illegal. 
Whether  or  not  Nixon  himself  knew  In  ad- 
vance what  the  committee  and  Its  agents 
were  doing  Is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  is 
that  he  Is  the  beneficiary  of  the  conspiracy. 
No  one  would  seriously  claim  that  any  person 
whose  election  was  secured  by  payoffs  to 
voters,  by  falsification  of  election  returns  or 
by  padding  the  rolls  of  registered  voters, 
should  remain  In  office.  In  fact  other  elec- 
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tlons  hAve  b«en  set  aside  for  these  and  sim- 
ilar reaaona. 

In  addition,  the  administration  and  the 
committee  attempted  to  create  false  Issues 
and  distort  the  campaign  by  provoking  vio- 
lence at  the  Republican  convention,  to  tie 
In  with  NUon's  law-and-order  platform.  To 
this  end  the  government  employed  paid 
agents  to  Infiltrate  the  organization  of  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War,  which  op- 
posed continued  American  military  interven- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia.  When  the  government 
provocateurs  failed  to  influence  the  activi- 
ties of  this  Important  anti-war  group,  the 
art  ministration  secured  false  indictments 
against  the  organisation  and  pressed  the  case 
to  trial  to  further  discredit  It  and  derail  Its 
Influence  on  the  general  electorate.  Ulti- 
mately a  Jury  of  the  people  acquitted  all  the 
defendants  after  leas  than  thirty  minutes  of 
deliberation. 

As  evidanoe  of  the  widespread  conspiracy 
to  secure  the  re-election  of  NUon  by  Illegal 
me*na  came  to  light,  tixe  administration  and 
the  committee  attempted  to  oover  up  their 
unlawful  activities  by  concealing  the  true 
facts  from  the  American  people  Witnesses 
were  bribed.  Perjury  was  encoiu^ged.  Execu- 
ttv«  OiM&ency  was  promised  Evidence  was 
"mlaplaeed'  or  destroyed  The  activities  of 
the  special  prosecutor  appointed  to  Investi- 
gate the  Watergate  break-In  were  deliber- 
ately hindered  by  various  officials  in  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Otbar  unlawful  activities  have  recently 
oc»M  to  light.  The  administration  attempted 
to  pnrvnt  black  and  other  third  world  or- 
gmoilzstlons  from  voicing  their  legitimate  de- 
mands and  criticizing  the  President  by 
threatening  to  cut  off  federal  aid  to  their 
programs,  if  they  opposed  hts  re-election. 
Othen  were  paid  substantial  sums  of  tax 
dollars  to  support  the  re-election  effort,  and 
give  the  appearance  of  minority  support  for 
NIzon 

While  promising  to  end  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam, the  President  initiated  a  conspiracy  to 
prevent  people  from  learning  the  extent  of 
American  military  involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  perpetuated  the  war  effort  I  refer 
to  the  secret  bombing  of  Cambodia,  the  mas- 
sive Christmas  bombing  of  Vietnam  shortly 
after  the  election  and  the  current  deploy- 
ment of  20.000  "civilian"  advisors  to  prop  up 
the  tottering  and  corrupt  Thleu  regime 

By  far  the  most  insidious  campaign  which 
the  administration  waged  was  the  appeal  to 
large  corporations  for  heavy  financial  con- 
tributions In  exchange  for  economic  favors 
and  easing  restrictions  on  prices  and  profits 
while  wages  were  held  down  Richard  Nixon 
accepted  H  million  in  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  the  dairy  industry  Subsequently 
the  President  ordered  restrictions  placed  on 
Imports  of  dairy  products.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  reversed  Its  deci- 
sion not  to  raise  federal  milk  price  supports 
In  exchange  for  a  MM. 500  contribution 
through  various  dummy  fund-raising  com- 
mittees The  direct  effect  of  these  acts  was 
to  raise  prices  for  oonsumers  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  The  people  did  not 
vote  for  Nixon  to  further  raise  the  cost  of 
living. 

Nixon  accepted  contributions  totalling  (1 
million  from  pharmaceutical  companies  and 
the  health  care  industry  Recently  the  Presi- 
dent paid  them  back  handsomely  by  per- 
mlttuig  a  9  per  cent  Increase  In  hospital 
costs  which  will  result  in  tS  billion  profits 
At  the  same  time  he  has  refused  to  allow 
the  7  A  per  cent  Increase  won  by  New  Tork 
hospital  workers  In  direct  arm's  length  bar- 
gaining with  their  employejv.  Again  Ameri- 
can workers  were  vtctintised  by  a  secret  deal 
between  Nixon  and  big  business. 

Ths  President  has  also  illegally  interferred 
wltb    Um    struggles    of    the    United    Farm- 
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workers  Union  against  agribusiness  interests. 
The  grower  paid  substantial  amounts  of 
money  to  the  Teamsters  Union  to  employ 
goons  to  break  the  strike  of  farm  workers  in 
California.  The  Department  of  Justice  de- 
clined to  prosecute  the  Teamsters  or  the 
growers  for  these  unlawful  acts  in  return  for 
their  support  of  Nixon's  re-election  cam- 
paign. 

After  the  election  the  US.  Deaprtment  of 
Labor  arranged  for  a  meeting  between 
Teamster  president  Pttzslmnions  and  agri- 
business leaders  in  which  the  Teanosters 
were  encouraged  to  enter  Into  "sweetheart" 
contracts  with  the  growers  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  urw  contracts.  This  relationship  be- 
tween the  Teamsters'  union  leadership  and 
the  growers  has  been  condenvned  by  the 
California  Supreme  Court.  These  secret 
agreements  further  evidence  the  disregard 
of  the  Nixon  administration  for  the  judicial 
process. 

In  general  the  American  people  were 
tricked  through  a  series  of  secret  and  Illegal 
agreements  between  the  administration  and 
corporate  interests  to  vote  for  the  man  who 
promised  them  that  inflation  would  end. 
Nixon's  slavish  ot>elsance  to  the  Interests  of 
big  business  has  led  to  record  profits,  sub- 
stantial exports  of  staple  items  and  resultant 
shortages  as  well  as  higher  prices.  The  gen- 
erally deteriorating  position  of  American 
business  in  the  International  economy  has 
been  transferred  to  the  backs  of  workers  and 
poor  people  as  prices  rise,  plants  speed  up 
and  workers  are  laid  off  Never  before  has 
any  candidate  for  president  secured  his  elec- 
tion by  such  a  blatant  appeal  to  racism, 
militarism  and  corporate  capitalism,  to  the 
direct  detriment  of  the  general  working 
population 

The  People's  Lawsuit  will  document  nutny 
additional  abuses  It  Is  clear  that  the  election 
was  bought  and  paid  for  by  certain  large 
corporations  and  wealthy  Individuals.  Tht 
American  people  will  suffer  cutbacks  in  many 
areas  of  social  legislation  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  decent  standard  of  living 
NUon's  recent  veto  of  the  minimum  wage 
bin  passed  by  Congress  is  another  example  of 
his  contempt  for  the  people  and  the  other 
Institutions  of  government.  We  note  that 
Ray  Croc,  the  owner  of  the  McDonald's  cham, 
contributed  t3fi0.000  to  the  Nixon  cmsnpmign. 
His  employees  would  have  been  coversd  by 
the  new  law. 

We  are  confident  that  our  legal  position 
Is  correct,  that  the  election  was  fraudulent, 
and  that  the  results  are  void  We  are  Just  as 
confident  that  the  lawsuit  Is  the  only  feasible 
way  for  the  American  p>eople  to  express  their 
opposition  to  President  Nixon  and  his 
deliberate  manipulation  of  their  concerns  We 
feel  that  their  participation  in  selecting  a 
new  president  is  asaenttaJ. 

rOSO    HAS    NOT    DISAaSOCIA'nD    HtMSSLT    FBOM 
TBK^  HXBGAl.  ACTS 

Up  to  this  p6Lnt  Representative  Pord  has 
Indicated  that  in  general  he  supports  the 
policies  of  Richard  Nixon  Review  of  his 
voting  record  Indicates  that  he  has  voted 
the  President's  (>osltlon  In  81  per  cent  of 
the  Issues  considered  Ford  Is  a  self-acknowl- 
edged conservative  He  has  no  record  of  hav- 
ing proposed  or  effected  legislation  dealing 
with  any  of  the  major  questions  confronting 
the  nation.  He  oomes  from  a  "safe"  district 
in  Michigan,  where  he  has  never  faced  any 
serious  opposition  His  ability  to  deal  objec- 
tively with  the  current  energy  crisis  In  light 
of  the  heavy  Influence  of  the  automobile 
industry  In  his  home  state  further  dis- 
qualifies him. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  Oerald  I^>rd  after 
all  his  year*  of  unquestioning  loyalty  to 
President  Nixon  and  the  Republican  Party 
will  now  sshlblt  the  kind  of  li.dependenoe. 
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initiative  and  creativity  which  are  required 
by  the  times.  His  record  on  all  major  out- 
standing Issues — the  war  In  Southeast  Asia, 
the  domestic  economy,  racism  and  social 
legislation— Is  atrocious.  It  Is  highly  likely 
that  he  vrtll  continue  to  follow  orders.  We 
have  already  observed  the  fate  of  those  who 
dare  to  challenge  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  "commander-in-chief." 

Pord  has  only  reluctantly  and  Indirectly 
criticized  the  President  for  his  handling  of 
the  Watergate  scandal.  He  confuses  the  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  criminal  trials  with  the 
political  question  of  Nixon's  continuation  as 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  presump- 
tion of  Innocence,  the  Inadmissibility  of 
hearsay  evidence  and  the  requirement  of 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  are  totally 
Inapplicable  here.  No  civilized  country  In  the 
world  would  permit  Its  highest  leader  to  re- 
main in  office,  given  the  general  lack  of 
popular  confidence  In  his  administration,  his 
admittedly  negligent  supervision  of  aides  and 
asslstunts,  and  the  corruption  which  has 
already  been  exposed  among  bis  confidants 
and  advisors. 

NIXON'S    RECORD    OF    APPOINTMENTS 

Our  conclusion  that  Nixon  Is  without  au- 
thority to  ap|x>lnt  a  new  vice  president  Is 
futher  bolstered  by  his  past  record  of  delib- 
erately choosing  cabinet  officers.  Judges  and 
administrative  assistants  who  will  blindly 
follow  his  orders  and  disregard  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  people,  our  system  of  civil 
liberties  and  authoritative  orders  and  rulings 
of  other  departments  of  government. 

At  the  outset  this  committee  must  face  the 
spectre  of  Splro  T.  Agnew.  the  President's 
original  running  mate,  who  now  stands  con- 
victed of  Income  tax  evasion  arising  out  of  a 
long  series  of  petty  bribes  and  Infiuence 
peddling  In  bis  relations  with  Maryland 
contractors. 

The  committee  should  also  recall  Nixon's 
first  attempts  to  infiuence  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  appoint- 
ing Messrs  Carswell  and  Haynesworth,  both 
of  whom  were  seriously  discredited  and  dis- 
graced both  In  terms  of  legal  Incompetence 
and  small-time  corruption. 

Other  Nixon  appointees  currently  stand 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  various  crimes, 
such  as  perjury,  bribery  and  political  sabo- 
tage. It  Is  Inconceivable  that  given  Mr 
Nixon's  record  thus  far  that  he  should  now 
be  permitted  to  choose  a  new  vice  president 
and  his  own  potential  Siiccessor. 

John  Mitchell,  the  President's  close  friend, 
ex-law  partner,  former  Attorney  General  and 
campaign  manager.  Is  about  to  stand  trial  In 
New  "York  for  jjerjury  His  political  career  has 
been  destroyed  as  a  result  of  his  alleged  In- 
volvement In  the  Watergate  conspiracy  and 
the  subsequent  coverup  attempt 

Mitchell's  successor,  Richard  Klelndlenst, 
was  forced  to  resign  under  fire  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  coverup  also  He  now  stands 
accused  of  perjury  In  connection  with  his 
testimony  regarding  the  faUure  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  pursue  Its  antitrust  case  against 
ITT.  a  former  client  of  the  Mitchell  law  firm 

Patrick  Gray,  another  Nixon  appointee,  and 
temporary  director  of  the  FBI.  also  became 
embroiled  in  the  Watergate  controversy  by 
his  adniltted  destruction  of  certain  Incrim- 
inating evidence.  John  Ehrllchman.  the 
President  s  closest  advisor.  Is  under  indict- 
ment In  Los  Angeles  for  his  alleged  role  In 
the  burglary  of  the  office  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's 
l>sychlatrlst  His  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee  was  riddled  with 
contradictions  and  convenient  losses  of 
memory  It  was  further  characterized  by  the 
utmost  contempt  for  civil  liberties  H.  R- 
Haldsman.  the  president's  third  In  com- 
n\and.   also   faces  indictment 

The  list  goes  on  to  Include  Maurice  Stans, 
the  ex-secretary   of  Commerce,   who  la   ac' 
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ctised  of  soliciting  illegal  campaign  contri- 
butions from  Robert  Vesco,  who  Is  also  under 
liidlctnaent,  and  others  totalling  $60  million. 
Herbert  Kslmbach.  the  President's  own 
lawyer  juid  John  Dean,  former  counsel  to  the 
President,  also  face  charges  EgU  Krogh,  Rob- 
ert Mardlan.  Charles  Colson,  Donald  Segrettl, 
Jeb  Stuart  Magruder  and  Gordon  Strachan 
are  further  examples  of  the  kind  of  men 
Nixon  has  surrounded  himself  with  and 
foisted  off  on  an  unsuspecting  public.  The 
credentials  of  each  of  these  men  have  been 
advanced  in  much  the  same  way  as  Nixon 
recommends  Gerald  Ford. 

This  Is  not  to  accuse  Mr  Ford  of  specific 
Improprieties.  The  purpose  of  this  recitation 
Is  to  support  our  claim  that  Richard  Nixon 
Is  not  fit  to  pick  the  second  highest  officer  of 
the  land. 

Let's  make  no  mistake  here.  It  is  widely 
rumored  that  President  Nixon's  own  days 
are  numbered.  Many  members  of  Congress 
and  others  In  high  places  are  openly  saying 
that  once  Ford  Is  confirmed  that  Nlxon  wUl 
be  forced  to  resign.  In  light  of  this  reality  It 
is  even  more  rldlciilous  for  this  committee 
to  permit  the  man  to  replace  himself  and 
further  prevent  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  exercising  their  own  choice  In 
the  matter.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  if  Mr. 
Ford  were  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  a  general  election,  he  would  be 
soundly  defeated.  Recent  local  elections 
around  the  country  show  that  the  entire 
party  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  NUon's 
crimes. 

This  committee,  which  must  also  consider 
whether  or  not  the  President  should  be  im- 
peached, Is  caught  In  a  dilemma  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  a  clear  conflict  of 
Interest.  An  opportunistic  move  to  recom- 
mend confirmation  of  Ford  as  a  prelude  to 
Impeachment  proceedings  again  defrauds 
the  right  of  the  American  people  to  choose  Its 
leaders. 

We  do  not  propose  any  specific  remedy  for 
this  situation.  We  have  serious  loubts  with 
respect  to  the  resolve  of  Congress  or  the 
Courts  to  apply  any  innovative  thinking  to 
the  problem  The  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  federal  government  have 
been  consistently  slow  to  act  and  unwilling 
to  turn  Nlxon  out  of  office.  We  support  the 
good  will  of  this  committee  Insofar  as  It  will 
now  move  to  Impeach  the  President,  force  his 
resignation,  or  otherwise  Invalidate  the  elec- 
tion of  1972  and  prevent  the  confirmation 
of  Ford  We  urge  you  to  set  aside  whatever 
concerns  yoi  may  have  for  your  own  political 
careers  and  break  out  of  the  lethargy  and 
clinging  hope  for  the  President's  survival 
which  follows  each  of  his  current  ploys  to 
sweep  aside  the  wrongs  he  has  committed. 
Any  faUure  on  your  part  to  act  decisively 
can  only  serve  to  deepen  the  mistrust  of  the 
American  people  for  Its  elected  leaders  and 
representatives. 

We  strongly  feel  that  the  People's  lawsuit 
offers  you  as  well  as  the  poor  and  working 
people  of  this  country  an  opportunity  to  act. 
We  challenge  you  to  involve  the  people  in 
your  activities  We  are  .sp«-ftXln^  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  currently  on  wpllare,  who  cant 
find  Jobs  or  those  who  are  unemployed  for 
the  first  time  be<  aii!%e  if  cu'backF  In  the 
dooaeetic  econom?  and  lll«>f?aHv  imponnflpd 
federal  funds  W.>  are  t.aiking  ab<->t;t  wni  K«>r>! 
whose  real  wages  are  declining  as  prices  and 
profits  steadily  rise  We  refer  to  the  parents 
and  wives  of  men  who  were  killed  or  wounded 
In  Vietnam  We  mean  people  wtioee  level  of 
cynicism  about  corruption  in  government 
has  steadily  risen  during  the  last  five  years, 
people  whose  tolerance  of  favoritism,  inslda 
deals  and  manipulation  of  their  lives  has 
been  ptiahed  to  the  breaking  point. 
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CONCI.ITSION 

There  are  those  who  would  Justify  the 
quick  conflrmatloa  of  Ford  because  failure 
to  do  so  will  diminish  NUon's  abUlty  to  solve 
the  domestic  economic  crisis  and  weaken  his 
band  In  dealing  with  other  nations.  These 
people.  Including  the  President  himself,  in- 
sist that  we  must  get  Watergate  behind  us 
ard  proceed  with  the  business  at  hand.    "^ 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  committee  that 
the  crisis  Is  already  present,  and  the  confir- 
mati^n  of  Ford  will  not  affect  It.  Nixon's 
policies  would  only  affect  those  same  large 
business  Interests,  the  multi-national  cor- 
porations. In  whose  exclusive  Interest  the 
current  administration  has  been  c^eratlng 
already.  We  are  talking  about  democratic 
rule  In  America. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  expressed  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  Nixon's  ability  to  govern.  Con- 
firmation of  Qerald  Ford  wlU  not  help  that 
situation.  The  bulk  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  consists  of  unwarranted  Interference 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries, 
particularly  In  Latin  America  and  Sotitheast 
Asia.  Oerald  Ford  supports  this  policy.  It 
Is  time  that  we  reverse  this  trend.  Current 
foreign  policy  Is  not  In  the  interest  of  work- 
ing people  here.  The  people  who  oppose  NUon 
know  this. 

The  fact  that  a  substantial  number  of 
I>eople  reacted  with  disbelief  to  NUon's 
saber-rattling  worldvrtde  alert  In  response  to 
the  Middle  East  situation  and  accused  him 
of  creating  an  international  Incident  to  di- 
vert attention  from  his  own  crisis  of  leader- 
ship Is  sobering  indeed.  Appointment  of  Ford 
will  not  alleviate  this  distrust. 

We  should  examine  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  people's  renewed  Interest  in  national 
politics.  Setting  aside  the  election  smd  turn- 
ing NUon  out  of  office  will  ultimately  restore 
some  of  the  people's  faith  in  their  ability  to 
control  their  own  lives  and  the  decisions 
which  affect  them  A  new  basis  for  popular 
unity  Is  created  whereby  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  we  confront  can  be  attacked  In 
new  and  hopefully  more  successful  ways. 

Throughout  our  history  the  American  peo- 
ple have  always  had  to  fight  for  their  rights 
beginning  with  the  struggle  against  colonial- 
ism. We  have  fought  against  slavery  and 
child  labor.  We  have  won  these  battles  and 
the  right  to  organize  labor  unions.  We  are 
continuing  the  struggle  for  equal  rights  for 
all  national  minorities  and  women  and  for  an 
end  to  the  American  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. Repeatedly  the  very  forces  which  Nuon 
represents  at  this  point  in  history  have  op- 
posed the  expansion  of  the  rights  of  the 
common  and  working  people  all  over  the 
world. 

You  members  of  the  committee  must  see 
your  responsibility  In  this  light.  If  you  vote 
for  the  confirmation  of  Ford,  you  will  avoid 
the  challenge  which  the  people  have  issued 
■you  will  side  with  corporate  profi'^s  and 
against  the   p>eopie 

Current  op u  ion  polls  ind irate  ti.at  up- 
wards of  80  per  cent  of  the  Anie<rican  people 
have  lost  faith  in  the  ability  of  Richard 
NUon  to  govern  this  country.  The  people 
know  that  the  interests  of  ITT.  of  the  large 
dairy  combinee,  of  Standard  Oil  General  Mo- 
tors and  numerous  other  corporations  are 
not  the  same  as  theirs 

Bl^;  business  InslBts  that  what  Is  good  for 
it  Is  good  for  the  pe<  pie  This  is  obvioutiv 
not  the  case.  Dnlcbs  you  of^en  your  eyes  and 
ears  to  this  reahty,  you  ux>  wui  continue  to 
suSer  the  people  a  loss  of  Xallh  The  .Ameri- 
can people  will  be  forced  to  orf;aniae  them- 
selves. Independent  of  your  representation 
and  leadership,  and  thf  Na;; 'iial  L&vwn 
Guild  Will  be  there  to  support  them  in  ihei,- 
efforts   to  establish   a  government   which   la 
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concerned  with  their  needs  and  serves  their 
Interests. 


HARD  FACTS  ON  THE  OIL 
SHORTAGE 


.y 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr  Speaker,  in  all 
of  the  conflicting  reports  and  confusion 
that  surrounds  the  public  discussion  of 
the  energy  crisis,  the  public  and  the 
Congress  are  desperately  in  need  of 
guidance  as  to  some  of  the  basic  facts. 
Some  of  the  best  factgathering  has  been 
performed  by  two  reporters  of  Knight 
Newspapers.  Mr  Donald  L  Barlett  and 
Mr.  James  B.  Steele.  Ln  Llieir  lat«5t  spe- 
cial report,  printed  in  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  for  Sunday,  December  2.  they 
point  out  that  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  Nixon  administration  has  yet  come 
to  grips  with  two  underlying  proWemi; 
that  brought  on  the  present  shortage. 
These  problems  are : 

First.  A  serious  lack  of  refinery  ca- 
pacity. Only  one  major  refinery  has  been 
built  in  the  United  States  since  the  late 
1960's  and  plans  for  construction  of  ad- 
ditional refineries  have  been  shelved  or 
postponed. 

Second.  A  leveling  off  in  production  of 
crude  oil  in  the  United  States  and  a  de- 
cline in  exploration  actn  ities,  despite  the 
existence  of  huge  oilfields. 

Another  disturbing  fact  developed  by 
these  reporters  is  that  all  of  the  stati.--- 
tics  rehed  upon  by  the  Government — and 
many  of  the  essential  .statistic^  are  not 
even  available — are  derived  from  the  oil 
industry  itself.  There  is  no  Government 
agency  that  verifies  data  furnished  by 
the  oil  industry,  or  collects  information 
independently. 

Another  disturbing  set  of  facts  pre- 
sented by  these  reporters  is  that  while 
families  are  being  asked  to  cut  back  fuel 
oil  consumption  by  15  percent  and  com- 
mercial users  by  25  percent,  a  propos^ed 
gasoline  allocation  program  call.^  for  ci'.lj' 
a  10  percent  red-action. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  senousiy  ques- 
tion whether  placuig  the  control  of  the 
new  energy  program  under  an  oil  in- 
da'^lry-oriented  ir.ve^tiner.t  banker  as- 
sisted by  a  bureaucracy  composed  of  ex- 
ecutive!=  recruited  from  the  Industry,  is 
poing  to  solve  the  energy  cri5i5  in  a  way 
that  gives  priority  t-o  tJ-.e  interests  of  Ihe 
consumer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  time  the  Con- 
gress demanded  some  answers  to  these 
questions. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  article 
follows 

t7NrrrD  Sta-fs  IrN'ORiNc  Real  Cattss  of  On, 

Shortage 

(By  Donald  L  Barlett  and  James  B  Steele) 

Despite  an  outpouring  of  proposed  legis- 
lation and  presidential  proclamations  on  the 
enerpy  rrisi?  neither  Congress  nor  the  NUon 
adminigtratlon  has  cr>mr  to  grips  with  the 
two  underlying  problems  which  brou^t  on 
the  present  oil  shortage. 
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They  are: 

A  aerlous  lack  of  refinery  capacity.  With 
demazul  for  petroleum  products  running 
atiout  17  millioQ  tMrrela  a  day.  reflnerto*  in 
the  United  States  can  proceaa  fewer  than  13 
million  b&rrela. 

A  leveling  off  In  production  of  crude  oil 
In  the  United  States  and  a  decline  In  explo- 
ration activities.  This  despite  the  ezLstenoe 
of  huge  oUllelda  to  be  tapped,  largely  in  off- 
shore areas.  Alaska  and  the  Arctic. 

Only  one  major  refinery  has  t>een  built 
In  the  United  States  since  the  late  19608  and 
plans  for  construction  of  additional  refi- 
neries—announced  Just  several  months  ago 
by  serenU  companies — have  been  shelved 
or  construction  dates  pushed  back 

Tet  while  the  largest  oil  companies  are  sus- 
pending expansion  projects  In  the  United 
Statea  because  of  alleged  uncertainties  in  the 
world  market,  a  New  York  independent  is 
forging  ahead  with  a  three-quarter  billion 
dollar  refinery -building  program  In  Canada. 

The  man  Is  John  M.  Shabeen.  onetime  pub- 
licity director  for  the  Illinois  Republican 
Party  who  beads  Shaheen  Natural  Resources 
Co. 

Seven  weeks  ago.  a  new  Shabeen  refinery 
was  dedicated  in  Newfoundland.  Two  weeks 
ago,  Shaheen  signed  contracts  for  construc- 
tion of  a  second  refinery  In  Nova  Scotia,  and 
site  clearance  has  begun  for  a  third  refinery 
in   Newfoundland 

The  three  refineries  have  a  planned  total 
capacity  of  OOO.OOO  barrels  a  day  When  the 
second  and  third  are  completed.  Shaheen 
will  have  buUt  more  refi  aeries  In  Canada  than 
all  major  American  oU  companies  combined 
have  built  In  the  United  States  In  five  years. 

Interestingly,  during  his  negotiations  with 
Canadian  politicians  In  the  1960a — negotla- 
ttona  which  ultimately  led  to  the  refinery 
construction  projects — Shaheen  was  repre- 
sented by  a  Wall  Street  Uwyer  be  described 
as  a  personal  friend  and  "the  greatest  stra- 
tegic lawyer  I  have  ever  known." 

The  lawyer  was  Richard  M.   NUon. 

While  the  ^deral  government  has  failed 
to  tackle  the  Issue  of  lagging  refinery  con- 
struction m  this  country,  an  Investigation 
baa  turned  up  some  curious  patterns  in  the 
Nixon  administration's  approach  to  dealing 
with  the  energy  crunch. 

A  mandatory  fuel  allocation  program,  to 
take  effect  Dec  77.  will  come  down  hardest 
on  those  who  use  a  small  percentage  of  petro- 
leum products  consumed  dally — families  who 
heat  their  homes  with  oU 

Statistics  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  show  that  during  four  of  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year — the  latest  period 
for  which  figures  are  available — the  nation's 
oil  companies  produced  a  inuiller  percentage 
of  dlstlUate  fuel  oil  (which  include  home 
heating  oU)  than  during  the  same  months 
In  the  preceding  four  years. 

Statistics  published  by  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute,  the  oil  Industry  trade  or- 
ganization, show  that  a  pattern  of  reduced 
refinery  production  continued  well  into  the 
Pall  despite  signs  of  an  Impending  shortage. 

While  families  must  cut  back  fuel  oU  con- 
sumption by  15  pet.  and  commercial  users 
by  as  pet .  a  proposed  gasoline  allocation  pro- 
gram calls  for  only  a  10  pet  reduction  below 
1973  demand. 

There  Is  some  reason  to  be  suspicious  of 
the  oil  shortage  statistics  floating  out  of 
Washington.  That  Is  not  to  suggest  there  Is 
no  shortage,  but  there  Is  some  question  as 
to  whether  the  administration  has  over- 
stated the  shortage. 

There  Is  but  one  certainty:  Each  and  every 
figure  la  derived  from  the  American  oU  In- 
dustry. 

And  therein  rests  another  disturbing  aspect 
of  th«  current  crisis.  There  is  no  govern- 
ment acency  that  verlfles  daU  fumtabed  by 
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the  oil  Industry,  or  collects  information  in- 
dependently. 

The  significance  of  the  government's  fail- 
ure to  ooOsot  oil  Industry  data  was  spallsd 
out  In  a  series  of  articles  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.   "OU — The   Created  Crisis." 

The  series  appeared  In  the  Beacon  Journal 
two  weeks  ago 

Based  on  a  nationwide  Investigation  and 
the  assembling  of  a  wide  range  of  statistical 
material  from  a  variety  of  sources,  the  In- 
quirer established  that  the  energy  shortage 
was  brought  on  by  long-term  policy  decisions 
made  by  the  oU  companies  and  blunders  by 
the  NUon  administration. 

In  a  report  last  month,  a  Congressional 
conunlttee  published  essentially  the  same 
findings  docuDoented  by  the  Inquirer. 

These  findings  oontrikdlct  claims  by  both 
the  oil  Industry  and  the  NUon  administra- 
tion that  an  energy-guzallng  American  pub- 
lic is  to  blame  for  the  shortage. 

The  Inquirer  survey  also  found  that  the 
percentage  growth  In  energy  consumption  in 
Europe  and  Asia  has  far  outstripped  that  in 
the  United  States  over  the  last  two  decades. 
To  meet  that  demand,  the  five  major 
American  oU  companies  began  concentrating 
operations  overseas,  drilling  and  producing 
oil  abroad,  constructing  refineries  around  the 
world. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  Is  Just  an- 
other market — and  not  necessarily  the  larg- 
est— for  Exxon  Corp..  Mobil  OU.  Texaco.  Gulf 
and  Standard  of  Callfornu 

Last  year,  for  every  barrel  (43  galtoiis)  of 
oU  thoae  sold  in  the  Unltad  States,  they  sold 
nearly  two  barrels  In  other  countries 

While  there  was  abundant  evidence  last 
Summer  that  there  would  be  fuel  oil  prob- 
lems this  Winter,  refineries  produced  record 
volumss  of  gasoline  at  the  expense  of  fuel 
oU. 

Last  June,  on  the  eve  of  what  was  billed  as 
the  great  fuel  shortage  of  1073,  gasoline  rep- 
reeented  46  4  pet.  of  the  total  products  be- 
ing turned  out  by  refineries.  This  compared 
to  4S.8  pet.  a  year  earlier. 

( In  thousands  of  barrels  a  day  | 

Jet  fuel 6.4%       1,046 

Fuel  oil  for  generating  elec- 
tricity        7.S%        I.IN 

Heating  oil  for  homes 7.6%       1,M6 

Fuel  oil  for  other  industrial 

and  business  use t.7''i        1.340 

Heating  oU  for  other  bual- 

ness  and  commercial  use.     10.  S%       t,SM 
All    other    uses    (Including 
liquid      propane,      petro- 
chemicals, asphalt,  lubri- 
cant)      31  3%       3.467 

Automobile  gasoline 39.0%       6,376 

100.0%     16.364 

SouacK — VS.  Bureau  of  Mines 

The  above  table  provides  a  breakdown 
of  petroleum  product  sales  In  the  United 
Statea  last  yea*.  For  example,  demand  for 
automobile  gasoline  amounted  to  6.370.000 
barrels  a  day — or  39  pet.  of  the  total  dally 
oU  den^and  of  16.364.(X)0  barrels  Home  heat- 
ing oil  (No  3  oU)  on  the  ocher  hand,  ac- 
counted for  Just  7  6  pet.  of  demand,  or  1,- 
348,000  barrels  a  day. 

The  record  production  prompted  the  Wall 
Street   Joumsj   to  observe   that: 

••Refiners  are  demonstrating  that,  barring 
breakdowns  or  an  interruption  In  the  fiow 
of  crude,  they  can  handle  the  demand. 

"Because  they  can  sell  every  drop  they 
make,  few  refiners  are  likely  to  be  In  any 
hurry  to  begin  reducing  production" 

And  that  Is  what  happened  With  gasoline 
selling  at  a  more  profitable  level,  refiners 
oontlntiad  turning  out  gasoline  rather  than 
hsaf  tng  oUs. 

WhOs  aU  of  this  gasoline  was  being  pro- 
duced   last   Summer.    Federal    officials    were 
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silting  by.  hoping  for  warm  weather  this 
Winter  and  insisting  that  a  mandatory  fuel 
allocation   program   was   unnecessary. 

In  September,  former  Colorado  Oovemor 
John  A.  Love,  the  White  House  energy  chief, 
noted  that  "The  situation  for  this  Winter 
la  very  tight,  although  it  U  difficult  to  fore- 
cast because  of  the  variables." 

During  the  same  month.  President  Nixon 
discounted  any  talk  of  an  energy  crisis.  Bald 
the  President:  "We  have  heard  a  lot  about 
a  crlsU.  I  do  not  use  that  term  because  we 
do  not  face  a  crisis  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 

"I  would  simply  say  that  In  the  short  term 
we  face  a  problem  with  regard  to  energy, 
heating  for  example,  this  Winter.  Just  as  we 
thought  we  faced  a  problem  of  gasoline  this 
Summer,  and  the  possibility  of  brownouts." 

Meanwhile,  Love  was  assuring  New  Eng- 
land politicians  that  there  would  be  adequate 
supplies  of  fuel  oil  for  the  coming  Winter. 
as  long  as  the  weather  didn't  turn  especially 
cold. 

In  August,  Love  suggested  that  It  might  be 
a  good  Idea  if  refiners  Increased  their  output 
of  heating  oils — a  proposal  largely  Ignored — 
and  In  the  weeks  that  followed  he  continued 
to  Insist  that  a  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram was  not  needed,  a  position  the  admin- 
istration adopted  early  In  the  year.  Bald 
Love: 

•'(The  administration  Is)  extremely  wary  of 
the  ramifications  and  potential  risks  of  a 
mandatory  petroleum  allocation  system  and 
(did)  not  believe  that  the  current  supply  sit- 
uation or  other  Industry  problems  warrant 
use  of  such  a  system  as  a  remedy  at  this 
time." 

The  administration  was  still  clinging  to 
this  position  In  October,  when  Stephen  A. 
Wakefield,  an  assistant  Department  of  the 
Interior  secretary,  predicted  there  would  be 
heating  oil  shortages  with  some  resultant 
hardships. 

Explaining  what  be  considered  a  hardship 
to  be,  Wakefield  said: 

"I  am  talking  about  men  without  Jobs, 
homes  without  heat,  children  without 
schools.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  hardship." 

More  weeks  went  by  until  finally  last  Sun- 
day President  NUon  reversed  positions  and 
announced  his  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram, a  Washington  term  for  rationing. 

To  show  that  the  industry  is  beglimlng  to 
catch  up  on  the  refinery  construction  lag, 
the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  compiled  an  Impressive  chart 
showing  the  location  of  proposed  refineries 
and  the  dates  they  will  be  completed. 

It  lists  18  new  refineries  with  a  capacity  of 
3,440.000  barrels  a  day.  as  well  as  refinery 
expansion  programs. 

There  Is  a  footnote  which  cautions  that  10 
of  the  18  (capacity  1,330,000  barrels)  are 
"projects  which  are  uncertain  or  in  very 
early  stages  of  planning." 

How  did  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas  come 
by  these  statistics? 

"This  is  information  we  picked  up  from 
various  sources."  said  an  Interior  Depart- 
ment official,  "from  trade  Journals  (of  the 
oil  industry)  and  from  some  of  the  com- 
panies themselves." 

How  U  construction  going  with  some  of 
the  eight  refineries  slated  to  be  In  operation 
between  1974  and  1977,  like  the  Shell  OU 
refinery  (160,000  barrels)  at  Paulsboro.  N.J., 
and  the  Pennzoll's  refinery  (150.000  barrels) 
at  Pascagoula.  Miss.? 

Says  a  Shell  public  relations  official  of  the 
date  Shell's  refinery  will  be  completed  (the 
Interior  Department  says  1977)  : 

"I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  Were  still  trying 
to  get  permits.  There's  no  definite  time  for 
completion."  He  said  that  It  will  take  about 
four  years  to  buUd  the  refinery  so  even  a  1978 
or  1979  completion  date  Is  "optimistic." 

"We  have  no  permits,"  he  added,  "and  the 
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environmental  impact  statement  hasnt  even 
come  through  yet." 

Says  a  PennzoU  official  of  his  company's 
refinery  the  Interior  Department  says  will  be 
completed  In  1976  at  Pascagoula: 

"About  a  year  (ago)  we  had  obtained  op- 
tion on  land  as  a  possible  site.  But  we  have 
looked  at  land  In  Louisiana  as  well  as  land 
In  Mississippi  and  frankly  have  not  made 
up  our  minds  as  what  the  best  location  would 
be." 

And  that's  the  way  it  goes  with  govern- 
ment statistics  on  the  oil  Industry,  But  the 
situation  is  not  new. 

A  congressional  Investigating  committee 
once  urged  that  a  government  agency  should 
be  empowered  to  collect  data  "so  that  any 
time  the  exact  condition  of  the  Industry  can 
be  ascertained."  That  was  back  In  1923. 

It  was  followed  by  a  recommendation  last 
June  4  by  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash), 
who  told  his  colleagues  that  Congress  needed 
to  have  "objective  facts"  on  the  oil  Industry. 

"I  hope  we  will  have  something  Introduced 
shortly,  probably  giving  this  authority  to  col- 
lect data  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
to  marshal  all  the  facts  and  the  informa- 
tion so  that  we  can  get  It  on  the  basis  of 
sound  data,  objective  facts,"  said  Jackson. 

Now.  with  many  essential  statistics  lacking, 
the  Federal  government,  or  more  particu- 
larly the  Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation 
(OPA),  Is  getting  ready  to  administer  a  fuel 
oil  allocation  program. 

Last  week  the  OPA  staff  was  Just  getting 
settled  Into  Its  new  office  In  the  Winder 
Building  In  Washington,  the  former  head- 
quarters of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, 

It  was  from  this  building  in  the  Fall  of 
1973  that  OEP  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
nation's  energy  needs  and  announced  there 
would  be  no  fuel  oil  problems  and  that  the 
oil  Industry  was  capable  of  meeting  demand. 
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said,  had  been  target  shooting.  Police  said 
the  dead  youth's  father,  John,  and  an  uncle 
were  present  when  the  accident  occurred. 
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COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GO\'ERN'MENTS 
ENDORSES  FORMATION  OF 

STRONG      FEDERAL      CONSUMER 
PROTE(?TION  AGENCY 


"DEATH   BY   HANDGUN:    THE   CASE 
FOR   GUN   CONTROL"— NO.   53 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
my  series  In  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
have  given  many  examples  of  the  ease 
with  which  harm  can  be  done  with  hand- 
guns. Every  day  for  several  months,  there 
has  been  another  grisly  story  of  "Mur- 
der by  Handgun."  Handguns  are  not, 
however,  dangerous  simply  because  of 
dangerous  men:  they  can  kill  In  the  most 
innocent  of  situations,  as  shown  by  this 
article  from  the  December  5  Washington 
Star-News. 

For  every  day  that  goes  by  without 
adequate  handgim  control  laws,  for  every 
murder  and  every  accidental  death,  we 
in  Congress  must  take  the  responsibility. 
This  id  a  continuing  tragedy  that  can 
only  be  solved  by  congressional  action, 
and  Is  only  allowed  by  the  lack  of  that 
action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  the 
laws  necessary  to  prevent  these  tragedies 
in  the  future. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  article. 
Fatal   Shot 

A  16-year-old  Rockvllle  youth  was  fatally 
wounded  yesterday  when  the  .22-callber  pis- 
tol an  older  brother  was  loading  and  unload- 
ing at  a  Germantown  construction  site  dis- 
charged and  he  was  struck,  police  reported. 
Toll:  Kim  Roy  Dolan  of  615  Edmonston  Drive, 
Rockvllle,  was  killed  by  the  shot  shortly  after 
1   p.m.   He   and   his   brother,  Joseph,   police 
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STRAUSS  DEVISES  A  BETTER  WAY      HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

Cf     NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  American  consumer  have  long 
supported  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  which  would 
represent  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
before  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  For  too  long  the  consumer  has 
been  without  an  effective  voice  when 
government  decisions  affecting  him  are 
made. 

The  Council  of  State  Goverrmients 
agrees,  for  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  its  Eastern  Regional 
Conference  Committee  on  Consumer 
Protection  endorsed  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  create  a  strong  Federal  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency. 

In  a  cover  letter  accompanying  a  copy 
of  the  resolution,  it  was  stated  that  "the 
establishment  of  a  viable,  effective  Fed- 
eral agency  to  represent  consumers  is 
regarded  by  our  committee  membership 
as  one  of  the  most  urgent  priorities  fac- 
ing the  Congress." 

While  Congress  has  been  preoccupied 
lately  with  the  energ\-  crisL';  and  other 
concerns,  it  does  not  follow  thai  legisla- 
tion to  form  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  should  be  delayed  On  the  con- 
trar>-.  such  an  agency  is  needed  now 
more  urgently  than  ever  to  represent  the 
consumer  m  the  \1tal  decisions  that  will 
be  made  to  solve  the  energj-  cnsis  and 
related  problems. 

I  enter  into  the  Record  the  resolution 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  en- 
dorsing formation  of  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency : 
Resolution  or  the  Eastekn  Regional  Com- 

MFTTEE    ON    CONStlMEX    PROTECTION    OF    THE 

Council  or  State  Governments  on  the 
Establishment  or  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agenct 

As  the  elected  and  appointed  officials  of 
various  state  governments  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  the  American 
consumer,  we  make  the  following  Findings 
and  Declarations: 

Whereas  decisions  made  by  federal  agencies 
and  courts  have  enormous  Impact  on  the 
health,  safety  and  economic  well-being  of 
consumer,?,  and 

Whereas  American  consumers  would  benefit 
from  Increased  representation  and  protection 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and 

■Whereas  It  Is  an  essential  function  of  gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  buying  public  from 
marketplace  abuses  and  to  represent  their 
Interests  whenever  vital  consumer  decisions 
are  made,  and 

■Whereas  Improved  consumer  protection 
and  representation  at  the  federal  level  may 
have  a  direct  and  substantial  bearing  on  the 
quality  of  consumer  protection  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  of  government,  now  therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Eastern  Regional  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Protection  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  does  hereby  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
establish  an  Independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  power  to  represent  con- 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Eagle  of  Bryan,  Tex.,  on  Wednesday, 
November  28,  1973,  carried  an  article  on 
Robert  S.  Strauss,  the  Democratic  na- 
tional chairman.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  Mr.  Strauss  is  making  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  party  and  that  he  is  having 
success.  More  important  than  this  is  the 
last  sentence  in  the  Eagle  editorial,  "A 
change  certainly  should  be  made,  and  by 
both  parties." 

I  recommend  the  editorial  to  you, 
Members  of  this  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Strauss    Devises    a     Better    Wat 

Robert  S.  Strauss.  Democratic  national 
chairman,  has  managed  to  glue  the  parts  of 
his  party  back  together  again.  Whether  the 
patch  will  hold,  only  time  will  tell.  But 
Strauss  has  achieved  a  compromise  between 
reformers  and  old-liners  on  rules  for  dele- 
gate selection,  one  which  keeps  Intact  the 
best  features  of  1972's  rules,  without  the 
divisive  quotas. 

Now  Strauss  Is  turning  his  attention  to 
other  matter — the  way  in  which  the  party 
selects  Its  ^'Ice  presidential  candidates.  Good- 
ness knows  the  Democrats  were  made  pain- 
fully aware  of  deflclencles  In  the  present  sys- 
tem by  the  Eagleton  aflalr.  So  the  time  for  a 
change  couldn't  be  better, 

■What  Strauss  prc^oses  to  do  Is  to  allow 
more  time,  at  least,  for  the  selection  of  the 
No.  2  man  on  the  ticket.  He  suggests  three 
ways  to  do  this:  A  screening  committee  to 
review  potential  candidates  in  advance  of 
the  convention,  shuffling  of  convention 
events  to  provide  more  time  between  the 
nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate  and 
his  running-mate,  or  handing  the  task  over 
to  the  national  committee  after  the  conven- 
tion has  adjourned. 

While  any  of  these  would  be  an  Improve- 
ment on  the  present  hurry-up  system,  all 
have  their  deflclencles.  For  Instance,  how 
many  good  vice  presidential  prospects  who 
also  entertain  hopes  for  the  top  spot  would 
go  through  the  screening  process?  And  would 
the  addition  of  a  convention  day  really  pro- 
vide the  time  necessary  to  do  a  better  Job? 
As  for  the  third  choice,  should  the  national 
committee  be  given  the  power  to  se)ect  a  man 
who  might   become  the   nation  s   president? 

Of  the  three,  however,  the  last  has  most 
to  recommend  It.  The  reason  Is  time,  per- 
haps a  30-day  delay  or  at  least  two  weeks 
could  be  arranged.  That  would  provide  ample 
opportunity  to  search  out  skeletons  in  pro- 
spective nominee's  background  and  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  selection  would  be  no  more 
"undemocratic"  than  the  present  full-con- 
vention method.  Presidential  candidates  get 
their  choice  of  a  running  mate :  there  may  be 
some  opposition  (as  In  the  case  of  Agnew  In 
1968)  but  It  simply  cannot  be  effective.  So 
what  does  It  matter  In  practical  terms 
whether  the  presidential  nominee's  choice  Is 
ratified  by  a  convention  or  by  the  national 
committee? 

At  any  rate,  the  Democratic  party  panel 
considering  the  question  is  to  deliver  a  re- 
port by  the  end  of  the  year.  A  change  cer- 
tainly should  be  made,  and  by  both  parties. 


sumMs:  to  M«k  ]u<U£lal  review  of  f«<ler«l 
decisions  that  ax«  not  In  the  coiistiiiier  In- 
terest;  to  investigate  marketplace  abuses:  to 
gather  and  disseminate  consumer  Informa- 
tion to  the  public:  and  to  malte  Its  expertise 
and  services  available  u>  state  and  local  goT- 
ernmenls  when  requested  to  do  so  by  appro- 
priate state  and  local  ofBclals.  in  conjunctloii 
with  the  establlabed  consumer  protection 
agency,  bureau  or  dlvl&lon  of  the  State. 

It  Is  also  resolved  that  a  duly  certified  copy 
cf  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Govemmeiit  Opera- 
tions Committees  and  the  House  and  Senate 
leadership  of  both  poUtleal  petrtles. 
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HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF    NOBTH    CAaOI.INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  6,  1973 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Nortli  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  most  encouraging  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to  be  present  on 
the  House  floor  and  see  coDeague  after 
colleague  rise  in  support  of  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act,  H.R. 
7130, 

This  bill  is,  as  so  many  of  IJiem  said, 
a  constructive  and  much^neeaed  step. 

It  shows  that  those  of  us  in  Congress 
recognize  our  resjxmsibilities  as  well  as 
our  rights. 

It  provides  the  mechanism  for  Con- 
gress to  regain  its  authority  over  our  Na- 
tion's fiscal  process  and  to  take  respon- 
sible steps  to  bring  into  focus  the  rela- 
tionship of  taxing  and  spending  meas- 
nres. 

It  evidences  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
careful  study  and  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  many  Members,  and  I  especially  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Richard  Bollinc,  Ax  Ullmaw,  and  Jamie 
L.  Whitt^n,  for  the  leadership  they  pro- 
vided. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  into 


the  Rkcord  a  portion  of  the  news  story, 
"Hill  Passes  Budget  Reform,"  from  to- 
day's Washington  Post. 

Hnx  Passes  Budget  Refobm 
I  By  Mary  RusseU) 

The  House  yesterday  paaaed,  by  a  vote 
of  386  to  23,  a  bill  that  would  significantly 
reform  the  process  of  handling  the  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  budget  and  provide  for  con- 
gressional review  of  presidential  Impound- 
ments of  funds. 

Leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  hailed 
the  bill  as  a  long  overdue  means  for  Con- 
gress to  regain  the  purse  power  it  has  given 
up   to  the  executive  branch  over  the  years. 

Rep.  John  Anderson  (R-IH  )  said.  "I  think 
that,  along  with  the  war  powers  resolution 
which  we  enacted  earlier  this  year,  this  wlU 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  monumental 
rea&sertlons  of  congressional  prerogatives  In 
this  century." 

Kep.  Richard  BolUng  (D-Mo.) ,  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  bin,  said  It  "gives  Congress  the 
capability  to  decide  budget  totals  and  prior- 
ities." BolUng  and  the  Rules  Committee  took 
over  responsibility  for  the  bill  after  an  earlier 
proposal  by  a  special  House-Senate  commit- 
tee ran  Into  stiff  opposition  as  being  too 
rigid,  and  forecloelng  opportunities  for 
changing  budget  totals. 

The  Senate  la  expected  to  act  on  Its  ver- 
sion early  next  year. 

The  bill  would  require  Congress  to  set  an 
overall  spending  celling  with  sub-celling 
targets  In  program  categories. 

It  would  revise  the  timetable  for  the  t; 
thorlzatlon  and  appropriations  proces.s     j--- 
ting  an  April  1  date  for  Congress  to  comp.cie 
action  on  authorizations  and  an  Aug.  1  date 
for  appropriations  bUls  to  be  cleared. 

A  first  concurrent  resolution  setting  the 
overall  spending  celling  and  sub-ceUlng  tar- 
gets would  have  to  be  passed  by  May  1.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  hope  the  resolution  would 
engender  a  debate  on  national  prtcn'ie*  \nd 
force  Congress  to  make  major  pollrv  ;.  i -es 
on  spending. 

The  start  of  the  fisGal  year  *  ,:•'.  >)^ 
changed  from  July  1  to  Oct.  1.  Congress 
would  adopt  a  final  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution by  Sept.  15  realfirmlng  the  original 
ceilings,  revising  them  upward,  or  directing 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  make  cuts 
in  appropriations  to  bring  them  in  lln«  with 
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the  ceilings.  If  the  celUngs  were  lncreM.s<>u 
the  Ways  and  Means  Comnuue  r.iu.d  be 
asked  to  report  out  a  tax  ii.i.-t-  i.s»'  r  i,t>-.rr 
revenue  raiser.  Contirs.,  ,,,.,;j  :,,  t  atijwu.'a 
without  passing  the  U:  ,i.   n  idi-,   rt-i,.,.  ,•. i.  ;, 

New  budget  cofnmiiiet.i  a-ui^:  ■,?  .reiit«-i 
In  House  and  Seimte.  ;  .<■  H  >i  *>  H-.tikrci 
Committee  would  consist  of  23  members  :.  *> 
from  Appropriations,  five  from  Wav.s  a  .d 
Meanus.  11  from  other  committees  and  oi.e 
each  appointed  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

The  power  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  also  be  strengthened  by  giving  it 
control  of  all  new  back-door  spending,  such 
as  contract  authority,  loan  authority  and 
mandatory  spending.  Present  back-dot  r 
spending  measures,  such  as  revenue  sharlne" 
would  come  under  its  control  starting  1:1 
October.  1978. 

Under  the  impoundment  section  of  the  bill. 
the  President  would  have  to  notify  Congres,s 
10  days  after  each  Impoundment  has  been 
made.  If  either  chamber  piassed  within  60 
days  a  resolution  disapproving  the  impound- 
ment It  would  have  to  stop. 

I  was  plea.sed  to  join  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  my  col!eagU(^  ir.  vcitiriK 
for  this  bill  and  look  forward  to  I's  early 
enactment  and  implementation. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Hou.-^e-Renate 
conferees  will  improve  this  legi.sJauon  by 
adding  the  two Bermett  amendment.s  or  f 
calling  for  evaluation  and  pilot  testnip  of 
•programs  and  the  other  for  lim:'in"  th° 
;  eriod  of  authorization  of  nf.v  buiigft 
authority  to  3  fiscal  years. 

And,  now  that  we  have  voted  on  tiu.s 
bill,  I  urge  that  we  turn  oiir  aiLention  to 
other  pressing  matter.s — the  need  to  re- 
tire the  national  debt,  the  need  to  reorder 
priorities  and  conLroi  t'ederal  speiu'ir.t:. 
the  need  to  balance  our  budget  so  that  in- 
come always  exceeds  outgo  the  need  to 
bring  interest  rates  bark  to  normal. 
among  other.=; 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  N.itions  eci'iiomy  i.> 
in  disarray,  and  I  urge  that  the  Congre.^.s 
provide  the  leadership  our  country  ex- 
pects of  us  to  enact  the  lepl.'lation  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  order  we  need. 


